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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  20, 1962 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Proverbs  4:  23:  Keep  thy  heart  toith 
aU  diligence;  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues 
of  life. 

O  Thou  ever-present  and  ever-blessed 
God,  we  beseech  Thee  to  sustain  our 
spirit  with  faith  and  fortitude  when,  In 
these  days,  darkness  and  doom  seem  to 
be  settbng  upon  the  whole  world. 

Grant  that  we  may  frequently  go  up 
and  down  the  courts  of  memory  and  call 
to  mind  the  character  and  conduct  of 
those  who  faced  the  future  courageously 
and  endured  as  seeing  Him  who  Is 
invisible. 

Make  us  eager  to  bequeath  and  bestow 
\ipon  humanity  those  gracious  and  gen- 
eroxis  blessings  which  have  come  to  us  in 
such  an  abundant  measure  through  the 
dedicated  and  devoted  lives  of  men  and 
women  of  former  generations. 

May  we  never  be  smitten  with  the 
blight  of  ingratitude  but  inspire  us  to 
keep  inviolate  those  lofty  Ideals  which 
will  give  us  integrity  and  strength  lest 
we  win  the  battle  of  life  outwardly  and 
lose  it  inwardly. 

Hear  us  in  the  ntune  of  the  Captain  of 
our  Salvation.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  August  16, 1962,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford. 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  Informed 
the  House  that  on  the  following  dates 
the  President  approved  and  signed  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  Augiist  9,  1962: 

H  Jl.  3788.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer of  the  TJB.  vessel  Alaska  to  the  State  of 
California  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  de- 
partment of  fish  and  game  of  such  State; 

HK..  7336.  An  act  to  promote  the  produc- 
tion of  oysters  by  propagation  of  dlseaae- 
reslstant  strains,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  8141.  An  act  to  revise  the  laws  relating 
to  depository  libraries; 

H.R.  10802.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,   1963.   and  for  other   purp xte: ,    and 

HJi.  11289.  An  act  m^aklng  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  ftscai 
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year   ending  June  30,   1963,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

On  August  13, 1962 : 

HH.  10786.  An  act  to  establish  standards 
for  hoxirs  of  work  and  overtime  pay  of 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  on  work 
done  under  contract  for,  or  with  the  financial 
aid  of.  the  United  States,  for  any  territory, 
or  for  the  District  of  Colimibla.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

On  August  14, 1962 : 

H Ji.  3822.  An  act  for  the  relleT  of  Ahsabet 
Oyunclyan; 

H.R.  10904.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

HJl.  11737.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research,  development, 
and  operation:  construction  of  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

On  August  16,  1962: 

HJl.  2206.  An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  Prylngpan- 
Arkansas  project.  Colorado. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGowTi,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

HJl.  11040.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment, ownership,  operation,  and 
regulation  of  a  commercial  communications 
satellite  system,  and  t<a  other  purpoeea. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  following  title.  In  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  88.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing a  change  in  the  enrollment  of 
S.  2321,  the  District  of  Columbia  Tissue 
Bank  Act. 


^   ■   •*      ADJOURNMENT  OVER  ^ 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Thursday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CLERK  AUTHORIZED  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
Thursday  next  the  Clprk  be  authorized 
to  receive  messaees  from  the  Senate, 
and  that  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to 


sign  any  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and 
found  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  may  have 
until  midnight  tomorrow  to  file  certain 
reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEES  OP  U5.  MARSHALS 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  biU  (H.R.  10651)  to 
amend  title  28,  United  States  C^"xie,  with 
respect  to  fees  of  U.S.  marshals,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  ^miendment 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bilL 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  2,  strike  out  lines  5,  6,  and  7. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Geor- 
gia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The-  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SERVICE  CONNECTION  FOR 
BLINDNESS 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (HJa.  3728) 
to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
so  as  to  authorize  the  Administrator  to 
assign  a  total  rating  for  compensation 
to  a  veteran  grsmted  service -connection 
for  blindness  of  one  eye  who  subsequent 
to  separation  from  active  duty  incurs 
blindness  in  the  remaining  eye,  with  Sen- 
ate amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert:  "That  subchapter  VI  of  chapter 
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11  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"1360.  Special  consideration  for  certain 
cases  of  blindness  or  bilateral  kid- 
ney involvement 

"Where  any  veteran  has  suffered  (1) 
blindness  in  one  eye  as  a  result  of  service- 
connected  disability  and  has  suffered  blind- 
ness In  the  other  eye  as  a  result  of  non- 
service-connected  disability  not  the  result  of 
his  own  willful  misconduct,  or  (2)  has  suf- 
fered the  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  one  kidney 
as  a  result  of  service-connected  disability. 
and  has  suffered  severe  Involvement  of  the 
other  kidney  such  as  to  cause  total  disabil- 
ity, as  a  result  of  non-service-connected  dis- 
ability not  the  result  of  his  own  willful  mis- 
conduct, the  Administrator  shall  assign  and 
pay  to  the  veteran  concerned  the  applicable 
rate  6i  compensation  under  this  chapter  as 
if  his  blindness  in  both  eyes  or  such  bilateral 
kidney  Involvement  were  the  result  of  serv- 
ice-connected disability." 

Sec    2    The  analysis  of  chapter  11  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"360.  Special  consideration  for  certain  cases 
of  blindness  or  bilateral  kidney  In- 
volvement." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read;  "An  Act  to 
amend  chapter  11  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  special  consideration  for 
certain  disabled  veterans  suffering  blindness 
or  bilateral  ktdnev  involvement." 


Is  there  objection  to 
the    gentleman    from 


were   can- 


The  SPEAKER 
the     request    of 
Texas  ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

The    Senate    amendments 
curred  in. 

A  motion  to  recoiisider  was  laid  on  the 
table, 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
H.R.  11100  be  stricken  from  the  Consent 
Calendar  and  indefinitely  postponed,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  has 
passed  H.R.  3728  which  accomplishes 
the  purposes  of  the  bill  H.R.  11100. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Te.^gue  !  asks  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  HR.  11100  be  laid 
on  the  table. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OVERTIME  PAY  FOR  CERTAIN 
AGENCIES 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  de- 
bate is  not  allowed  in  consideration  of 
the  Private  Calendar.  I  once  again  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  several  bills 
on  the  Private  Calendar  to  be  called 
later  today  which  would  pay  certain 
individuals  in  the  Immigration  Service, 
the  Customs  Service,  and  the  Alcoholic 
and  Tax  Investigative  units  overtime 
pay.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  Congress 
ought  to  establish  an  overall  policy 
rather  than  single  out  a  few  people  for 
overtime  pay  through  the  medium  of  the 
Private  Calendar,  and  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I 
ca:inot  approve  and  will  be  compelled. 
although  it  is  not  a  pleasure  to  do  so,  to 
ob'ect  to  the  pending  bills  dealing  with 
ov.^rtime  pay  until  a  firm  policy  is  es- 
tablished that  will  take  into  account  all 
of  those  who  will  very  likely  file  claims 
for  such  payments. 


SIXTEENTH  SEMIANNUAL  REPORT 
ON  ACTIVITIES  UNDER  PUBLIC 
LAW  480.  83D  CONGRESS— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  messas:e  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Aariculture  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

1  am  transmitting  herewith  the  16th 
semiannual  report  on  activities  carried 
on  under  Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress, 
as  amended,  outlining  operations  under 
the  act  during  the  period  January  1 
through  June  30,  1962. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House,  August  20.  1962. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar.  -    .. 


PRINCE  GEORGES  COUNTY  SCHOOL 
BOARD,   MARYLAND 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6759> 
for  relief  of  the  Prince  Georges  County 
Scnool  Board.  Maryland. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  con.sideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  biU  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
th  ^  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 


MONETARY  AWARD  TO  RECIPIENTS 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  MEDAL  OF 
SCIENCE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4055) 
to  amend  the  act  of  August  25,  1959.  to 
authorize  the  payment  of  a  monetary 
award  to  recipients  of  the  National 
Medal  of  Science. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
th?  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  bill  failed  to  pass 
under  suspension  of  the  rules  1  week  ago 
today.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  FORD,  and  Mr.  BOW 
objected. 

The  SPEAKER  One  objection  is  all 
that  IS  necessary  to  prevent  the  consid- 
eration of  this  bill.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  object.';.     Objection  is  heard. 


TO 


AMEND    THE    IxVTERNAL   SECU- 
RITY ACT  OF   1950 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11363) 
to  amend  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 


1950  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
classified  information  released  to  or 
within  U.S.  industry,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  this  is  the  same 
bill  to  which  I  objected  2  weeks  ago.  In 
my  view  it  should  be  debated  on  the  floor 
and  not  enacted  by  unanimous  consent. 
Therefore.  I  object. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  ROOSE- 
VELT, and  Mr.  REUSS  objected;  and. 
under  the  rule,  the  bill  was  stricken  from 
the  Consent  Calendar. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, all  practical  politicians  who  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  I  am  being  fought  by  the 
old-line  Tammany  machine  in  the  pri- 
mary in  New  York  have  told  me  that  it 
is  a  pohtical  mistake  for  me  to  oppose 
H.R.  11363.  They  have  pointed  out  that 
my  opposition  will  distort  this  vote,  as 
it  has  distorted  other  votes  I  have  cast 
in  defense  of  civil  liberties.  Neverthe- 
less. I  believe  that  this  is  dubious  legisla- 
tion and  the  Consent  Calendar  proce- 
dure is  not  the  way  to  bring  up  a  bill  of 
such  far-reaching  consequences.  I  can- 
not remain  silent  in  the  face  of  the  threat 
it  poses  to  civil  hberties. 

This  measure  is  of  far-reaching  con- 
sequences. It  is  not  restricted  to  indus- 
trial security  but  section  301  of  the  bill 
includes  "any  industrial,  educational,  or 
research  organization,  institution,  en- 
terprise, or  other  legal  entity,  located  in 
the  United  States  whether  or  not  op- 
erated for  profit." 

In  attempting  to  provide  for  a  security 
program  H.R.  11363  violates  our  civil 
liberties  tradition  and  rejects  one  of  the 
fundamental  concepts  of  American  juris- 
prudence— the  right  of  cross-examina- 
tion. 

Section  302  of  this  measure  empowers 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  determine 
that  a  person  who  is  beinp  denied  classi- 
fied information  shall  not  have  the  riuht 
to  cross-examine  his  accusers  or  have  ac- 
cess to  any  of  the  information  against 
him.  In  many  cases  a  denial  of  acce.<^s 
to  classified  information  is  tantamount 
to  a  denial  of  employment. 

The  bill  also  does  not  provide  that  a 
person  who  is  denied  access  to  informa- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  can 
app>eal  his  decision.  The  authority 
granted  by  H  R  11363  is  specifically  ex- 
empted from  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  Greene  v.  Mc- 
Elroy  <360  U.S.  471  <  1959  '  ' .  which  H  R 
11363  seeks  to  clarify,  spoke  of  the  im- 
portance   of    confrontation    and    cro-ss- 
examination  in  our  democratic  system. 

On  pages  496-497  of  the  opinion  the 
Court  states: 

Certain  principles  have  remained  relatively 
Immutable  in  out  Jurisprudence.  One  of 
these  is  that  wiiere  governmental  action 
seriously  injures  an  individual,  and  the  roa- 


sonableneso  of  the  action  depends  on  fact 
findings,  the  evidence  used  to  prove  the 
Government's  case  must  be  disclosed  to  the 
individual  so  that  he  has  an  opportunity  to 
show  that  It  is  untrue.  While  this  is  Impor- 
tant In  the  case  of  documentary  evidence,  It 
Is  even  more  Important  where  the  evidence 
consists  of  the  testimony  of  Individuals 
whose  mcsmory  might  be  faulty  or  who.  In 
fact,  might  be  perjurers  or  persons  motivated 
by  malice,  vlndlctlveness.  Intolerance,  preju- 
dice, or  Jealousy.  We  have  formalized  these 
protections  In  the  requirements  of  confronta- 
tion and  cross-examination.  They  have  an- 
cient roots.  They  find  expression  In  the 
sixth  amendment  which  provides  that  in  all 
criminal  cases  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the 
right  "to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses 
against  him." 

This  measure  with  the  ominous  impli- 
cations 01'  section  302,  the  absence  of  any 
right  to  Eippeal  and  the  nonapplicability 
of  the  safeguards  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  contravenes  our  tradi- 
tional corcept  of  fairness  as  provided  for 
in  the  Constitution.  The  Washington 
Post  in  an  editorial  today  opposing  this 
bill  states.  "Fairness  is  an  asset  as  well 
as  a  virtue  in  American  life." 

There  are  important  issues  involved 
in  this  bill  which  should  be  debated. 
The  device  of  the  Consent  Calendar 
should  not  be  used  to  pass  H  R.  11363. 


ASSISTANCE  FOR  CERTAIN   FEDER- 
AL;:. Y  IMPACTED  AREAS 

The  Ckrk  called  the  bill  'S,  3327)  to 
make  cer:Ain  federally  impacted  areas 
eligible  for  assistance  under  the  public 
facility  lo.m  program. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary riquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  noted  that  there 
were  three  objections  to  the  bill.  Calen- 
dar No,  4f;6? 

The  SPEAKER  In  response  to  the 
gentleman's  parliamentary  inquiry,  it  re- 
quired only  one  objection  to  prevent  its 
considerat.on  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr  GFIOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimou-s  consent  that  the  bill,  S  3327. 
be  pa.ssed  over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reques',  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  w;is  no  objection. 


RELIEF   OF  CERTAIN   MEMBERS   OF 
THE  COAST  GUARD 

The  Cleik  called  the  bill  ^H.R.  12459  > 
to  provide  for  the  relief  of  certain  en- 
listed members  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  the  last  time  the  Con- 
sent Calerdar  was  called  I  had  a  col- 
loquy with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
iMr.  LiBON'ATi]  on  this  particular  case 
and  also  in  the  general  area  involved  in 
this  legislation.  Subsequent  to  the  call 
of  the  calendar  several  weeks  ago  I  went 
into  this  matter  in  greater  detail.  This 
is  not  a  case  of  misfeasance  or  malfea- 
sance. There  was  a  bona  fide  difference 
of  opinion  that  resulted  in  this  overpay- 
ment.    In;ismuch  as  this  was  the  cir- 


cumstance I  shall  not  ask  that  this  bill 
be  passed  over.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  unless  we  are  insistent 
that  responsibility  be  placed  on  the 
proper  people  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  for  a  failure  properly 
to  exercise  their  responsibilities  we  will 
have  a  great  number  of  these  so-called 
forgiveness  cases.  I  intend  to  investigate 
each  one  of  them  personally.  I  do  not 
intend  to  permit  forgivenesses  unless 
there  is  a  clear  injustice.  I  should  add  a 
footnote.  We  must  be  firm  in  placing 
responsibility  on  administrative  oflBcials 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment including  disbursing  oflBcers.  pay- 
masters, and  others.  When  they  assimie 
their  responsibility  they  are  supposed  to 
be  familiar  with  the  law  and  the  way  in 
which  regulations  are  interpreted.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  sometimes  employees, 
both  civilian  and  military,  are  paid 
money  when  the  money  is  not  due  them. 
It  creates  serious  diflBculties  to  the  re- 
cipients. I  do  not  like  to  place  the  Gov- 
ernment in  a  position  of  seeking  to  re- 
capture these  funds  paid  illegally;  but 
unless  we  are  firm  and  pin  financial  re- 
sponsibility on  paymasters,  disbursing 
ofiBcers.  and  administrative  officials  we 
are  going  to  have  continued  sloppy  work 
in  these  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  all 
payments  of  basic  allowance  for  subsistence 
heretofore  made  to  enlisted  members  of  the 
Coast  Guard  who  were  assigned  to  the  Coast 
Guard  air  detachments  located  at  New  Or- 
leans. Louisiana;  Biloxl.  Mississippi;  or  Cor- 
pus Christl,  Texas,  during  the  period  begin- 
ning on  July  1,  1958.  and  ending  on  May  23. 
1961,  and  which  are  otherwise  correct,  are 
validated  to  the  extent  that  those  allow- 
ances were  paid  because  the  military  com- 
mander concerned  determined  that  no  Gov- 
ernment mess  was  available  to  those  enlisted 
members  under  section  310  of  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949  as  amended  (37 
use.  251).  Any  enlisted  member  who  has 
made  a  repayment  Xai  the  United  States  of 
the  amount  so  paid  to  him  as  a  basic  allow- 
ance for  subsistence  is  entitled  to  be  paid 
the  amount  Involved,  If  otherwise  proper 

Sec  2  The  Comptroller  General  ol  the 
United  Stiiles,  or  his  designee,  shall  relieve 
authorized  certifying  officers  of  the  Coiist 
Guard  from  accountability  or  responsibility 
for  any  payments  described  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act.  and  shall  allow  credits  in 
the  settlement  of  the  accotmts  of  those  offi- 
cers for  payments  which  are  found  to  be  free 
irom  fraud  and  collusion. 

Sex-  3  Appropriations  available  to  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  fur  the  pay  and 
allowances  of  military  personnel  are  avail- 
able for  payments  under  this  Act, 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


(the  Hatch  Political  Activities  Act)  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  impose  no  penalty 
less  than  90  days'  suspension  for  any 
violation  of  section  9  of  the  act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  90  days'  suspen- 
sion provision  is  probably  harsh.  But  I 
am  unwilling  to  see  a  bill  passed  that 
sets  up  no  minimum  time,  say  15  or  30 
days.  I  am  unw^illing  to  turn  over  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  the  complete 
discretion  to  suspend  an  employee  for 
any  period  of  time  that  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  may  determine.  I  am  im- 
willing  to  give  this  sort  of  power  for  vio- 
lation of  the  Hatch  Act  to  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  bill  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING    THE   HATCH    POLITI- 
CAL ACTIVITIES  ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  12661 1 
to  prevent  pernicious  political  activities 


ADDITIONS   TO   NATIONAL   FOREST 
IN  COLORADO  AND  NEW  MEXICO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  fS.  3112)  to 
add  certain  lands  to  the  Pike  National 
Forest  in  Colorado  and  the  Carson  Na- 
tional Forest  and  the  Santa  Fe  National 
Forest  in  New  Mexico,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HoiLse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
exterior  boundaries  of  the  Pike  National 
Forest  In  Colorado  are  hereby  extended  to 
Include    the   following    described    lands; 

SIXTH    PRINCIPAL     MERIDIAN 

Township   11   south,   range   69  west 
Sections  1  to  4.  Inclusive: 
Sections  9  to  16,  Incltisive: 
Sections  21  to  27.  Inclusive; 
Sections  34  to  36,  Inclusive. 

Township  12  south,  range  69  west 

Section  2.  west  half  west  half;- 

Sectlon  3,  east  half: 

Section  10,  northeast  quarter; 

Section   11,  west  half  northwest  quarter; 

Section  12,  south  half  northwest  quarter, 
west  half  southwest  quarter; 

Section  13.  west  half  northwest  quarter, 
northwest  quarter  southwest  quarter; 

Section  14,  south  half  northeast  quarter, 
southeast  quarter  northwest  c.uarter.  north- 
cast  quarter  southwest  quarter,  northwest 
quarter  southeast  quarter; 

Section  21.  north  half,  southeast  quarter; 

Seirtion  22,  north  half,  north  half  south- 
west quarter,  southeast  quarter; 

Section  23.  southwest  quarter  southwest 
quarter; 

Section  26.  northwes  quarter  northwest 
quarter; 

Section  27.  west  lialf  southwest  quarter; 

Section  28.  north  half,  southeast   quarter. 

Township  12  south,  range  70  west 

Section  23.  southeast  quarter: 

Section  24,  southwest  quarter,  northwest 
quu-;er  southeafi  quftrter.  south  half  south- 
eiist  quarter: 

!3e<-tion  25.  northeast  quarter  northeast 
quar'.er,  west  l^alf  northeast  quarter,  west 
half; 

Section  26.  northeast  quarter,  north  half 
s<-rutheast  quarter. 
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8»c  2.  The  exterior  boundaries  of  the  Car- 
■on  National  Poreet  In  New  Mexico  are  here- 
by extended  to  Include  the  following  de- 
scribed lands: 

NEW   MEXICO    PRINCIPAL    MERIDIAW 

Tcmmship  23  north,  range  9  east 
Sectlona  1  to  5,  Inclusive: 
Sections  9  to  12.  Inclusive. 

Township  24  north,  range  9  east 
Sections  1  to  4,  Inclusive; 
Sections  9  to  16.  Inclusive; 
Section  20,  east  half; 
Sections  21  to  29.  Inclusive; 
Sections  32  to  36,  inclusive. 

Tou-nship  25  north,  range  9  east 

Section  1; 

Sectioi.3  33  to  36,  inclusive. 

Township  26  north,  range  9  east 

Sections  25  and  36. 

Township  53  north,  range   10  east 

Section  3; 

Section  4.  north  half,  northwest  quarter 
southwest  quarter,  east  half  southeast 
quarter: 

Section  5,  northeast  quarter,  northwest 
quarter  southeast  quarter; 

Section  6,  north  half,  north  half  southwest 
quarter,p» 

Toimships   24  and   25   north,  range  10   east 
All. 

Toicnship  26  north,  range  10   ea.it 
All.  except  east  half  of  sections  13  and  24. 

Township  27  north,  range  10  east 
Sections  31  to  36,  inclusive. 

Township  24  north,  range  11   cast 
Section   5,   southwest    quarter,   south    half 
northwest  quarter,  southwest  quarter  north- 
east quarter: 

Sections  6  to  8,  inclusive; 
Sections  16  to   19,  inclusive; 
Section  io.  north  half,  southwest  quarter, 
west  half  southeast  quiirter; 

Section  29.  west  half   northwest   quarter; 

Section  30: 

Section  31,  north  half. 

Tou-nship  25  north,  range  11  east 
Sections  5  to  9.  Inclusive; 
Section  16,  north  half,  southwest  quarter; 
Sections  17  to  19,  inclusive; 
Section  20.  north  half,  southwest  quarter; 
Section  31,  west  half. 

Toicnship   26    north,   range   11    east 

Section  6. 

Also,  that  part  of  the  Sebastian  Martin 
grant,  as  described  on  survey  plat  approved 
December  17.  1892.  and  filed  in  volume  4. 
page  22.  New  Mexico  land  claim  plat  records 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  lying 
east  of  the  projection  northward  of  the  line 
between  lot  4  of  section  33  and  lot  1  of  section 
34,  fractional  township  22  north,  range  10 
east.  New  Mexico  principal  meridian,  as 
shown  on  public  land  survey  plat  of  August 
8.   1924. 

Sec.  3  The  exterior  boundaries  of  the 
Santa  Fe  National  Forest  in  New  Mexico  are 
hereby  extended  to  include  the  following 
described  lands; 

(li  The  Polvadera  graiits  as  described  on 
plat  of  survey  approved  December  18,  1899; 
and  that  part  of  the  Juan  Jose  Lobato  grant. 
as  described  on  plat  of  survey  appioved 
October  19,  18&5,  lying  southerly  of  the  Rio 
Chania  River;  excepting  from  the  above  areas 
the  town  of  Abiquiu  grant  as  described  on 
plat  of  survey  approved  November  16,  1896. 
and  also  as  shown  on  public  land  survey  plat 
approved  July  3,  1940;  said  grant  plats  bein.:; 
hied  in  volume  5.  page  31,  volume  4.  page 
12.  and  volume  8.  page  6  respectively,  of 
New  Mexico  private  land  claim  plat  records 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 


(2 )  The  OJo  de  S^n  Jose  grant  as  described 
on  i)lat  of  survey  approved  August  21,  1902, 
and  filed  in  volume  5,  page  14,  New  Mexico 
private  land  claim  plat  records  of  the  Bureau 
of  I^and  Managemen'.  excepting  that  trl- 
ang-Jlar-shaped  part  in  the  northwest  comer 
of  s.iid  grant  which  overlaps  the  east  bound- 
ary Df  the  Canon  de  San  Diego  grant  as  shown 
on  i^id  plat  of  August  21.  1902. 

C!)  The  Juan  de  Gabaldon  grant,  as  de- 
scnoed  on  plat  of  survey  approved  July  27, 
189e>,  and  filed  in  volume  2.  page  10.  New 
Mexico  private  land  claim  plat  records  of  the 
Bureau  of  Li\nd  Management. 

Sec.  4  Subject  to  any  valid  existing  rights 
all  lands  of  the  United  States  in  areas  de- 
scribed m  sections  1.  2.  and  3  hereof,  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under 
title  III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act  of  July  22.  1937.  as  amended  (7  U3.C. 
1010-10121.  or  used  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  research  purposes,  are  hereby 
added  to  and  made  parts  of  the  respective 
national  forests. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Pase  2.  line  13,  insert  a  comma  after  the 
word  'half"  so  that  the  line  reads  "Section 
21.  north  half,  southeast  quarter;". 


made  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  this 
sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  bill  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  I.s  there  objeclion  to 
the  request  of  the  Renileman  from  Iowa  .^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
th  rd  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table 


ADDITION     OF     LAND     TO     THE 
WASATCH   NATIONAL  FOREST 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7195) 
to  add  certain  lands  to  the  Wasatch  Na- 
tional Forest,  Utah,  and  for  other  pur- 
pcses. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  con.-ideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  question  or  two  concerning  this  bUl, 
ore  of  them  being.  What  is  going  to  be 
the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  to 
take  care  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
over  and  above  the  acquisition  of  the 
land? 

Mr.  GRANT.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  there  will  be  no  cost  above  the  ac- 
quisition cost  other  than  ordinary  res- 
toration measures. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Prom  the  report  ac- 
companying this  bill  it  seems  to  be  some 
washing  of  land  involved  here.  Let  me 
put  it  this  way:  One  of  the  reasons  for 
this  bill  and  the  expenditure  of  nearly 
half  a  million  dollars  is  to  acquire  lands 
to  stop  the  washiHt;  of  earth,  whatever 
you  want  to  call  it.  debris,  down  upon 
the  Union  Pacific  ti-acks.  Is  that  why 
this  land  is  being  purchased  in  whole 
or  in  part,  and  if  so,  is  this  expenditure 
necessary'' — acquiring  land  to  stop  this 
sort  of  impediment  to  the  operation  of 
a  railroad.' 

Mr.  GRANT.  I  cannot  recall  any 
testimony  about  it  being  beneficial  to  the 
Union  Pacific  or  any  other  railroad.  It 
was  thou'-^ht  it  would  be  of  benefit  to  the 
National  Forest. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  also  mentions  wash- 
ing of  land.  soil,  whatever  it  may  be,  in- 
to a  certain  canal.  I  am  not  clear  as  to 
whether  this  purchase  of  land  is  being 


EXTENSION  SERVICE— DISTRIBU- 
TION OF  FUNDS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  12589 » 
to  amend  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  May  8, 
1914,  as  amended. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  a.'^srmblcd,  That  the  Act 
of  May  a,  1914  {38  Stat  372),  as  amended 
by  the  Act  of  June  26.  1953  { 7  U  S  C  341-348 1 , 
and  by  the  Act  of  August  11.  1955  (7  US  C. 
347a),  Is  hereby  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  2  is  amended  by  inserting  the 
words  "or  Territory  or  possession"  im- 
mediately before  the  words  -receiving  the 
benefits  of  this  Act." 

(b)  Subsection  3(b)  Is  amended  by;  (11 
deleting  the  phrase  ".  Alaska.  Hawaii.  Puerto 
Rico.";  (2)  substituting  the  word  '•available" 
for  the  word  "received';  (3i  substituting  the 
date  "1962"  for  the  date  "1953";  (.4)  de- 
leting the  phrase  "such  sums  shall  be";  (5) 
deleting  the  phrase  '  .  Alaska.  Hawaii,  and 
Puerto  Rico  as  existed  immediately  prior  to 
the  passage  of  this  Act";  aid  (6)  deleting  the 
proviso  to  said  subsection. 

(c)  Subsection  3(c)  1  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"1.  Four  per  centum  of  the  sum  so  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  al- 
lotted to  the  Federal  Extension  Service  for 
administrative,  technical  and  other  services, 
and  for  coordinating  the  extension  work  of 
the  Department  and  the  several  States.  Terri- 
tories, and  possessions." 

(d)  Subsection  3(c) 2  Is  amended  by:  (1) 
deleting  so  much  thereof  as  precedes  the 
first  proviso  and  substituting  therefor  the 
following:  "Of  the  remainder  so  appn.prlated 
for  each  fiscal  year  20  per  centum  shall  be 
paid  to  the  several  States  In  equal  propor- 
tions, 40  per  centum  shall  be  paid  to  the 
several  States  in  the  proportion  that  the  ^ 
rural  population  of  each  bears  to  the  total 
rural  population  of  the  several  States  as  de- 
termined uj  the  census,  and  the  balance  shall 
be  paid  to  the  several  States  m  the  propor- 
tion that  the  farm  population  of  each  bears 
to  the  total  farm  population  of  the  several 
States  as  determined  by  the  census";  and 
(2)  deleting  the  phrase  '.  .A.la,=ika.  Hawaii,  and 
Puerto  Rico"  from  the  first  proviso. 

(e)  Subsection  3(d I  is  amended  by  adding 
the  word  "additional'  Immediately  after  the 
word  "such"  in  said  subsection. 

(f(  Section  4  is  amended  by  (1)  deleting 
the  phrase  ",  Territory  or  possession" 
wherever  it  appears  in  said  section;  and  (2) 
by  striking  out  the  phrase  "equal  semi-an- 
nual payments  on  the  first  day  of  January 
and  July"  and  substituting  the  phrase 
"equal  quarterly  payments  In  or  about  July, 
October,  January,  and  .^pril". 

(g)  Sections  5  and  6  are  amended  by  de- 
leting therefrom  the  i:.hr.u.tb  ',  Territory,  or 
possession,"  and  ",  Territory,  or  possession" 
wherever  they  occur  therein.  » 

(h)  Subsection  8ibi  Is  amended  by  de- 
leting the  phrase  ',  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and 
Puerto  Rico". 

(l)  By  adding  a  new  section  10  reading  as 
follows:  "The  term  State'  means  the  States 
of  the  Union  and  Puerto  Rico." 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  w  as  no  objection. 

Mr  ABERNETHY  Mr  Speaker,  al- 
most 50  years  ago  Congress  enacted  the 
Smith-Le/er  law,  which  provides  for 
cooperatiA'e  agricultural  extension  work 
between  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  State  land -grant  colleges  and 
universities. 

This  is  the  service  that  provides  for 
our  coun'.y  agricultural,  home  demon- 
stration, and  4-H  Club  agents.  Our 
farmers  and  other  local  people  have 
learned  to  look  to  these  agents  for  re- 
search results  and  better  fanning  and 
homemaking  practices. 

We  in  ihe  Congress  are  aware  of  the 
localized  and  very  practical  educational 
role  the  (;:ooperative  Extension  Service 
has  played  in  the  tremendous  progre.ss 
we  have  nade  in  agriculture  Our  farm 
research  :Tsults  would  be  of  little  value 
if  we  did  not  have  ways  of  taking  results 
to  the  people  and  demonstrating  how 
they  can  use  tliem  locally.  Tliat  is  what 
the  Extension  Sei-\ice  has  done  .And 
this  resefirch-extension  teamwork  with 
farmers  and  business  has  done  so  much 
to  give  U5  the  worlds  most  productive 
and  efficient  agriculture  and  the  world's 
best  and  cheapest  food  supply. 

During  tlie  nearly  50  year'^  since  the 
Smith-Le'-er  Act  was  pa.ssed,  it  has  been 
necessary  for  very  little  change  in  the 
act.  Thai  and  the  results  I  outlined  are 
a  double  testimony  to  the  wisdom  of 
those  whci  enacted  this  legislation  and 
have  guid?d  its  operations. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  helping  to  bring 
about  sucn  revolutionary  change  as  we 
have  had  :n  aizncullure.  Eactension  would 
have  to  make  some  change.  They  have 
been  able  to  make  the  needed  changes 
so  far  within  the  existing  legislation. 

In  recent  years,  however,  we  have  had 
drastic  change  in  our  rural  population 
and  in  tho  farm  and  farm-urban  prob- 
lem Extension  needs  to  deal  with.  That 
has  led  firm  people  as  well  as  main- 
others  and  the  Congres<;  to  call  on  the 
Extension  Service  for  added  help.  Much 
of  this  has  been  in  new  areas  that  de- 
mand new  approaches 

We  havi'  di.scu.ssed  the.'^e  changes  with 
representatives  of  the  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Col- 
lege<^,  witl-  State  extension  directors  and 
the  farm  organizations.  With  them  we 
have  developed  a  few  changes  m  the 
Smith-Le\-er  Act  to  brini:  it  up  to  date. 
to  providi*  a  more  equitable  basis  for 
further  d«>velopment  of  cooperative  ex- 
tension work,  and  to  save  money  and 
increase  cf!iciency  Through  this  effort 
we  develo;)ed  the  bill,  H.R.  12589, 

The  bill  has  been  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, the  State  extension  directors, 
and  the  Association  of  State  Universities 
and  Land-Grant  Colleges.  In  checking 
with  the  farm  organizations  we  found  no 
objection.'. 

Let  me  ;"iighlight  the  proposed  changes 
one  by  one.  First,  I  need  to  point  out 
that  they  do  not  afTect  funds  at  the  level 
now  appropriated  for  cooperative  exten- 
sion work.  They  deal  only  with  addi- 
tional  funds   Congress   may    decide   to 


appropriate  for  further  development  of 
extension  work. 

The  bill  authorizes  each  State  and 
Puerto  Rico  to  receive  funds  up  to  the 
same  amount  that  was  their  share  of  the 
1962  fiscal  year  appropriation  Money 
up  to  that  amount  when  appropriated 
will  be  distributed  to  the  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  on  the  same  basis  as  in  1962. 
The  4  percent  that  has  heretofore  been 
available  for  the  Secretary  to  allot  on 
the  basis  of  special  needs  will  still  be 
available. 

Wherever  Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  men- 
tioned as  territories,  they  are  deleted 
smce  they  are  now  States. 

The  bill  revises  the  basis  for  allocating 
added  funds  that  may  be  appropriated 
for  further  development  of  cooperative 
extension  work  It  first  provides  4  per- 
cent of  the  additional  funds  to  the  Fed- 
eral Extension  Service  for  the  added 
needed  assistance  to  the  States. 

In  the  further  development  of  coop- 
erative extension  work,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  Federal  Extension  Service  needs  to 
be  in  positirn  to  meet  the  requests  from 
ihiC  States  for  added  leadership  and  co- 
ordinating assistance  The  State  direc- 
tors are  agreed  on  that  point. 

The  remaining  96  percent  of  any  addi- 
tional funds  wouli  be  allotted  to  the 
States  and  Puerto  Rico  on  the  basis  of 
a  new  formula:  20  percent  distributed 
equally  to  each  State,  40  percent  dis- 
tributed on  the  basis  of  the  State  s  farm 
population,  and  40  percent  on  the  basis 
of  the  State's  rural  population. 

The  provision  for  distributing  the  20 
percent  of  added  funds  equally  to  all 
States  and  Puerto  Rico  is  needed  because 
in  the  further  development  there  are 
administrative  and  developmental  ex- 
penses common  to  all  States.  The  major 
part  of  any  added  funds,  80  percent, 
would  still  be  allotted  on  the  usual  basis 
of  farm  and  rural  population. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  changing 
payment-s  to  the  States  from  a  semi- 
annual to  a  quarterly  basis  This  the 
directors  say  they  can  handle,  and  it 
will  reduce  interest  cost  to  the  Treasury. 
The  Treasury  would  have  to  advance 
money  for  only  3  months  instead  of  6, 
and  the  saving  on  interest  should  be  some 
S200.000  on  the  present  appropriation. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  your  committee 
has  proposed  these  amendments  to  the 
Smith-Lever  Act.  Let  me  say  acain  they 
apply  only  to  funds  for  further  develop- 
ment of  extension  work,  that  they  bring 
the  act  up  to  date,  and  are  aimed  at  sav- 
ings and  increased  efficiency. 

The  1)111  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONSTRUCTION    OF   BRIDGES 
ACROSS  DELAWARE  RIVER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  ^HR.  5604' 
to  amend  the  act^  of  May  21.  1926.  and 
January  25.  1927,  relating  to  the  con- 
struction of  certain  bridges  across  tiie 
Delaware  River,  so  as  to  authorize  the 
use  of  certain  funds  acquired  by  the 
owners  of  such  bridges  for  purposes  not 
directly  related  to  the  maintenance  and 


operation  of  such  bridges  and  their  ap- 
proaches. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cltrk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows 

Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatii^es  of  the  United  States  of 
Ami^rica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
across  the  Delaware  River  at  or  near  Bur- 
lington. New  Jersey",  appr/bved  M.iv  21.  1926 
(44  Stat.  588).  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof   the  following   new   section: 

"Sec.  e.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  prohibit,  or  shaU  pro- 
hibit any  public  agency,  which  now  or  here- 
after may  own  such  bridge  and  its  ap- 
pro:iches.  and  which  has  paid  the  prlncip.U 
and  interest  on  all  its  outstanding  Indebted- 
nes.T  and  has  on  hand  capital  funds  derived 
from  sotu-ces  other  than  toll  revenues  m 
exci?ss  of  the  amotmt  determined  by  said 
public  agencies,  to  be  required  for  the'main- 
len.mce,  repair,  operation,  reconstruction, 
replacement  and  modernization  and  Im- 
provement of  such  bridge  and  its  ap- 
pro iches,  from  paying  such  surplus,  or  any 
par:  thereof,  to  the  county  of  Burlington, 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  for  its  use  in  the 
acquisition,  construction,  improvement,  or 
enlargement  of  said  county's  facilities, 
buildings,  and  roads." 

S£c.  2.  The  Act  entitled  An  Act  granting 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  Tacony-Palmyra 
Bridge  Company  to  construct,  maintain,  and 
operate  a  bridge  across  the  Delaware  River 
at  Palmyra,  New  Jersey  '.  approved  Januarv 
25,  1927  (44  Stat  1024  i.  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  9.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  prohibit,  or  shall  pro- 
hibit any  public  agency,  which  now  or  here- 
after m?.y  own  such  bridge  and  its  ap- 
proaches, and  which  has  paid  the  principal 
and  Interest  on  all  its  outstanding  indebt- 
edn?ss  and  has  on  hand  capital  funds  de- 
rived from  sources  other  than  toll  revenues 
in  excess  of  the  amount  determined  by  said 
public  agencies,  to  be  required  lor  the  main- 
tenance, repair,  operation,  reconstruction, 
replacement  and  modernization  and  Im- 
pro^■ement  of  such  bridge  and  its  ap- 
pro'iches.  from  paying  such  surplus,  or  any 
part  thereof,  to  the  county  of  Burlington, 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  for  lt.s  use  in  the 
acquisition,  construction,  improvement,  or 
enlargement  of  said  county's  facilities, 
buildings,  and  roads." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jcr.-^ey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Relord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jer.sey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  passage  of  H.R.  5604  is  of 
great  importance  for  thousands  of  people 
in  New  Jersey.  This  action  raves  the 
wa.\'  for  the  release  of  a  fund  of  $1.3 
million,  which  is  now  being  held  by  the 
Burlington  County  Bridge  Commission, 
for  use  by  Burlington  County  for  public 
purposes  The  sequence  of  events  that 
made  this  legislation  necessary  is  a  fas- 
cinating and  involved  tale  of  political 
and  financial  maneuvering. 

I:i  1926  and  1927  Congress  authoi-ized 
the  construction  of  bridges  across   the 
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Delaware  River  at  Burlington  and  Pal- 
myra, in  Burlington  County,  N.J.  The 
bridges  were  built  and  operated  by  pri- 
vate corporations  for  a  number  of  years. 
In  1946  a  group  of  promoters  formed  a 
syndicate  to  acquire  the  stock  of  the  two 
bridge  companies,  hoping  to  sell  the 
bridges  to  some  public  agency  at  a  profit. 
At  the  time  the  State  of  New  Jersey  was 
contemplating  acquisition  of  the  bridges 
by  condemnation,  in  accordance  with 
procedures  spelled  out  in  the  1926  and 
1927  laws. 

The  syndicate  prepared  an  elaborate 
plan  of  action  which  looked  toward  the 
following  accomplishments:  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Burlington  County  Bridge  Com- 
mission; the  issuance  by  the  commission 
of  revenue  bonds  thSt  would  be  used  to 
purchase  the  bridges  from  the  syndicate; 
the  continued  operation  of  the  bridges 
by  the  commission. 

The  syndicate  was  successful  in  ac- 
quiring  the   stock   of   the   bridge  com- 
panies,  and    thereby   ownership   of   the 
bridges.    It  also  managed  to  secure  the 
passage   of   a   law    in   New   Jersey   that 
would  forbid  the  State  to  condemn  any 
bridge  owned  by  a  public  agency.     This 
opened  the  way  for  the  final  set  of  trans- 
actions, which  occurred  on  October  22. 
1948.    On  that  day  the  Board  of  Chosen 
Freeholders,  which  had  been  apprised  of 
the  syndicate's  plan  only  the  day  before, 
created   the   Burlington   County   Bridge 
Commission  and  appointed  its  members. 
The  names  of   the   members  had   been 
settled  upon  weeks  earlier  by  the  syndi- 
cate.   The  Commission  met  and  voted  to 
acquire     the     two     bridge     companies 
through  a  $12  mdllion  issue  of  revenue 
bonds.    The  freeholders  approved  of  this 
plan,   the  bonds  were  issued   and  pur- 
chased by  underwriters  for  distribution. 
After  lengthy  litigation  instituted  by 
the  State  to  rescind  the  entire  transac- 
tion on  the  ground  of  fraud  in  the  orig- 
inal sale  of  the  bridges  to  the  Commis- 
sion,  the   New    Jersey   Supreme   Court 
rendered   a  decision  that  included  the 
following  holdings:  Rather  than  rescind 
the  transaction — which  would  have  prej- 
udiced  the   holders  of  the   bonds,  who 
were,  the   Court  found,   holders  in  due 
course — the  Court  decided  tliat  the  syn- 
dicate must  return  to   the  Commission 
the    gross    profits — some    $3    million — 
realized  by  it  on  the  sale  of  the  bridges. 
The  Commission  was  to  retain  title  to 
the  bridges  and  comply  with  its  obliga- 
tions on  bonds  held  by  holders  in  due 
coui'se.      A    receiver    was   appointed    to 
collect   the   judgment   against   members 
of  the  syndicate. 

In  the  course  of  its  opinion  the  Court 
held  that  there  was  no  authority  in  New 
Jersey  law  for  the  Commission  to  operate 
at  a  profit  or  to  use  any  funds  it  held 
for  purposes  not  connected  with  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
bridges.  Thus,  the  Commission,  after  it 
collected  the  judgment,  had  a  very  large 
ftmd  on  hand  that  had  to  be  used  for 
bridge  purposes.  In  1958  some  $1.3 
million  remained  in  this  fund  and  none 
of  it  was  required  for  the  stated  pur- 
poses. Legislation  was  introduced  in 
the  State  legislature  to  authorize  the 
remaining  funds  to  be  transferred  to  the 
county  for  such  purposes  as  road  con- 
struction and  public  buildings.     Former 


Grjvernor  Meyner  vetoed  the  bill  on  the 
ground  that  Federal  law  restricted  the 
use  of  the  funds  to  bridge  purposes  and 
that  this  was  recognized  by  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  Governor  Mey- 
ner's  reference  to  Federal  law  was  to  the 
acts  of  1926  and  1927. 

While  the  correctness  of  Governor 
Meyner 's  reasoning  has  been  disputed, 
there  was  certainly  an  ambiguity  in  these 
laws  that  would  cloud  the  legality  of  any 
transfer  of  funds  that  might  be  author- 
ized by  the  State.  Thus.  H.R.  5604  was 
made  necessary.  Tliis  bill,  which  I  in- 
troduced during  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress,  merely  removes  any  restric- 
tions that  may  be  found  in  Federal  law 
upon  a  transfer  of  these  funds  from  the 
Biidsce  Commission  to  the  county  for 
public  purposes.  When  this  measure  is 
finally  enacted  into  law  the  New  Jersey 
Legislature  may  again  authorize  the 
tran.'^fer,  and  the  books  can  be  closed 
happily  on  a  transaction  that  began  in 
1948. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  SETTLE 
CERTAIN  CL.AIMS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9459) 
tc  amend  section  2733  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretaries 
of  the  military  departments  to  settle 
certain  claims  in  the  amoimt  of  $10,000 
or  less. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  p-nncted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovge 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A:ncrrca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2733  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is 
axnended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (a)  the 
figure  "$5,000"  and  insert  "$10,000"  In  place 
tt-ereof;  and 

(2)  by  ."Striking  out  In  subsection  (d)  the 
flfrure  "$5,000"  wherever  It  appjenrs  therein 
and  Inserting  the  figure  "$10,000"  In  place 
tiiereof  In  each  Instance. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  1.  following  line  10.  add  the  follow- 
ing language: 

"(3)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (h)  as 
follows : 

"'(h)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may  prescribe,  he  or  any 
offlcer  designated  by  htm  has  the  »ame  au- 
tiiority  as  the  Secreiary  of  a  military  de- 
piirtment  with  respect  to  a  claim  arising 
from  an  incident  caused  by  a  civilian  of&cer 
or  employee  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
not   otherwise   covered   by  this  section." 

"(4)  by  amending  the  catchllne  of  the 
sfMitlon  to  read : 

"  '5  2733.  Property  loss;  personal  Injury  or 
death:  Incident  to  noncombat 
activities  of  Department  of  Army. 
Navy,  or  Air  Force,  and  Depart- 
ment of  Defense." 

"Sec    2.  The    analysis    of    chapter    163    is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  foUowing  Item: 
■  2733.  Property    loss;     personal    Injury    or 
death :   incident  to  noncombat  ac- 
tivities   of   Department   of   Army, 
Navy,  or  Air  Force.' 

and   Inserting   the  following  Item   In   place 
thereof: 

"  '2733.  Property  loss:  personal  Injury  or 
death:  incident  to  noncombat  ac- 
tivities of  Department  of  Army. 
Navy,  or  Air  Force,  and  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.'  " 


The  committee  amendments  were 
agre€'d  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  section  2733  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Secretaries  of  the  military  departments 
and  the  Secretary-  of  Defense  to  settle 
certain  claims  in  the  amount  of  $10,000 
or  less." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

AMENDING  INTERNAL  SECURITY 
ACT  OF  1950 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  12082) 
to  amend  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  has  the  same  objections  to  it  as  arc 
included  in  the  bill,  H.R.  11363,  and 
reserving,  of  comse,  final  judgment,  it 
seems  to  me  this  bill  should  not  be  passed 
on  the  Consent  Calendar.  Therefore,  I 
object,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Richmond  News  Leader 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennslyvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Riclimond  News  Leader 
of  August  15,  1962.  is  as  follows: 

INVESTIGATXNC    THE    N.^TIONAL    SEC^•RTTT 

Those  who  persistently  maintain  that  the 
Houf  e  Committee  on  Un-American  Actlvitler. 
(HCUA)  is  misdirected  sound  and  fury 
should  gage  their  outrage  by  the  report 
issued  Monday.  This  document  cites  22  dis- 
tinct corrective  actions  taken  by  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  following  the  HCUA 
Investigation  Into  the  defection  to  Russia  of 
the  homosexual  security  risks  Bernon  F 
Mitchell  and  William  Martin.  NSA  has  since 
cooperated  fully  in  lighteninp  its  lax  secu- 
rity procedures;  but  if  HCUA  had  not  existed. 
or  had  been  abolished  before  it  began  its 
13-month  investigation,  the  Nation's  most 
critical  and  most  secret  agency  of  defense 
would  still  be  wide  open  to  Communist 
penetration. 

The  Mitchell-Martin  story  was  an  ugly  one. 
Both  men  worked  as  mathematlclanp  in  the 
cryptology  section  of  NSA.  Both  were  hired 
and  given  access  to  top  secret  information 
before  security  checks  had  been  completed. 
Both  were  eventually  given  clearance  despite 
Mitchell's  admission  of  sexual  aberrations 
and  Martin's  association  with  Communist 
Party  members,  even  after  becoming  an  NSA 
employee.  On  August  5.  1960.  the  two  dis- 
appeared, apparently  with  top-secret  infor- 
mation about  NSA  activities;  on  September  6 
they  turned  up  at  a  Moscow  press  conference. 

The  National  Security  Agency  is  so  sensi- 
tively secret  and  so  vital  to  the  country's 
defense  that  no  outsiders  can  describe  Its 
activities.  Not  even  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, which  regularly  audits  all  govern- 
ment jobs,  is  allowed  to  know  what  NSA 
employees  do.  Yet  the  HCUA  Investigation 
disct'vered  that  the  Agency  had  m:ide  a 
regu:.ar  practice  of  hiring  en^ployees  before 
secui-lty  checks  were  completed — ever  since 
the  Korean  war  had  given  the  pretext  of  an 
"emergency."  One  of  the  major  revisions  of 
NSA  policy  was  the  correction  of  this  incred- 
ible practice. 
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Under  another  strange  policy,  the  NSA 
placed  al:no6t  complete  reliance  on  check- 
ing secxu-lty  clearances  through  lie  detector 
test5,  wlt.-iout  coordinating  Information  re- 
ceived from  the  FBI  and  other  agencies 
The  He  detector  or  polygraph,  useful  as  It 
is,  charts  only  chemical  and  psychological 
reactions.  An  innocent  but  nervous  subject 
comes  off  badly:  a  guilty,  calm  subject  may 
get  through  without  susplcicjn.  J  Edgar 
Hoover  has  warned  many  times  that  the 
polygraph  can  give  no  more  than  hints. 
even  to  an  operator  experienced  at  reading 
the  graplis.  Yet  the  NSA  allowed  security 
clearance.'!  to  be  given  on  the  strength  of  a 
Junior  officer's  interpretation  of  the  poly- 
grnph. 

The  Irregularities  in  hiring  extended  to 
the  NSA  8  director  of  personnel  himself. 
HCUA's  investigators,  working  with  the  FBI. 
turned  up  falsifications  in  the  personnel 
director's  background  file;  the  director,  who 
of  course  ^ad  complete  access  to  his  own  file, 
then  atte.npted  to  thwart  the  c<jmmittee  by 
forging  a  form  with  the  correct  information 
and  substituting  it  for  Incorrect  statements. 
Tills  man  has  been  fired  for  his  forgery. 

Since  the  HCUA  Inv^tlgatlon,  NSA  secu- 
rity has  Ix'en  tightened  in  all  fields.  Greater 
emphasis  s  put  on  psychological  and  medical 
Investlgat  ons  of  prospective  employees. 
Guards  ar  d  watchmen  have  been  Increased. 
The  clearances  of  all  employees  have  been 
reviewed,  and  "26  known  homosexuals  have 
been  dropped   from   the   rolls. 

Both  tl  e  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Director  cf  NSA  have  been  active  in  the 
house  clea:ilng.  but  It  was  HCUA  that  devoted 
more  thar.  2.000  hours  to  the  Investigation. 
This  effort  has  resulted  not  only  in  the 
practical  cleanup  of  the  present  mess,  but 
in  a  bill  now  about  halfway  through  Con- 
gress whic:i  will  forestall  a  loosening  of  secu- 
rity practices.  The  men  who  are  hired  to 
gtiard  a  8i>eclal  trtist  for  the  country  must 
submit  to  greater  tests  of  loyalty.  Were  it 
not  for  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  *-e  would  have  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  tnese  tests  were  being  applied  or 
not. 


PROHIBITION  AGAINST  AWARD  OF 
GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS  TO 
PERSONS  SUSPENDED  FROM  PAR- 
TICIPATION IN  VETERANS'  HOME 
LOAN   PROGRAM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  297  > 
to  amenc,  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  rirohibit  the  award  of  contracts 
by  the  United  States  to  certain  persons. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  e-iacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  ii  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
chapter I  of  chapter  37  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"§  1806.  Prohibition  of  award  of  contracts 
"The  Administrator  shall  furnish  the  Ad- 
minlstratCT  of  General  Services  with  the 
name  of  tach  person  with  respect  to  whom 
the  Administrator  has  refused  for  more  than 
ninety  dc  ys  to  appraise  any  building  or 
dwelling  project  under  section  1804(b)  of 
this  title,  and  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Servlc^es  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
distribute  a  list  to  all  agencies  of  the 
United  States  containing  the  names  of  such 
persons.  Unless  the  head  of  the  agency  in- 
volved determines  that  the  public  interest 
requires  otherwise,  no  contracts  shall  be 
awarded  x)  such  persons  or  to  any  firm, 
oorp>oratlon,  partnership,  or  association  In 
which  such  a  person  has  a  controlling  Inter- 
est until   the  Administrator  shall  have  ter- 


minated the  refusal  to  appraise  with  re- 
spect to  such  person  under  section  1804(b) 
of  this  title." 

Sec.  2.  The  analysis  of  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  37,  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

'1806.  Prohibition  of  award  of  contract." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That  (a)  subchapter  I  of  chapter  37  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new- 
section: 

"'5  1807.  Prohibition  of   award  of  contracts 

"  'The  Administrator  shall  furnish  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  with  the 
name  of  each  person  with  respect  to  whom 
the  Administrator  has  refused  for  more  than 
ninety  days  to  appraise  any  building  or 
dwelling  project  under  section  1804(b)  of 
this  title,  and  the  Adminlsuator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  shall  distribute  a  list  to  all 
agencies  of  the  United  States  containing 
the  names  of  such  persons.  Unless  the  head 
of  the  agency  Involved  determines  that  the 
public  interest  requires  otherwise,  no  con- 
tracts shall  be  awarded  to  such  persons  or 
to  any  firm,  corporation,  partnership,  or  as- 
sociation in  which  such  person  has  a  con- 
trolling Interest  until  either — 

"'(1)  the  expiration  of  the  three-year 
period  which  begins  on  the  date  of  the 
notification  by  the  Administrator  of  his  re- 
fusal to  appraise  any  such  building  or  dwell- 
ing project;  or 

"  '(2)  the  date  on  which  the  Administrator 
shall  have  terminated  the  refusal  to  ap- 
praise with  respect  to  such  person  under 
section  1804(b)  of  this  title,  whichever  first 
occurs.' 

"(ta)  The  analysis  of  subchapter  I  of  chap- 
ter 37  of  title  38.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereol  the 
following: 

"  '5  1807.  Prohibition  of  award  of  contracts. ' 

"Sec.  2  The  amendments  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  not  apply  in  any  case  in  which, 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  (1)  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  has  ter- 
minated the  refusal  to  appraise  under  sec- 
tion 1804(b)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
or  (2)  the  three-year  period  beginning  with 
the  date  of  notification  of  such  refusal  has 
expired. 

"SBC.  3  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  third  caleiidar  month  which 
begins  after  the  date  of  its  enactment." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed    to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill,  as  reported,  prohibits  the  award 
of  contracts  by  the  United  States  to  any 
person  who  has  been  disqualified  for 
more  than  90  days  from  participation  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration  loan  guar- 
anty program. 

Under  existing  law,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration can  refuse  to  appraise  hous- 
ing for  persons  Identified  with  previously 
sold  housing  on  which  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration had  made  a  guaranty  and 


in  which  there  have  been  substantial 
deficiencies  or  failure  to  discharge  con- 
tractual liabilities  to  veterans  or  where 
marketing  practices  were  unfair  or  un- 
duly prejudicial  to  veteran  purchasers. 

The  existing  procedure  works  in  this 
manner.  A  complaint  is  made  against  a 
builder  as  to  a  substantial  deficiency  in 
the  construction  of  a  home  on  which  the 
Veterans'  Administration  has  guaran- 
teed a  portion  or  all  of  the  mortgage. 
Tlie  Veteraiis'  Administration  thereafter 
m;ikes  an  inspection  to  determine  if  the 
complaint  is  valid.  If  the  complaint  :s 
found  to  be  valid,  the  builder  is  then 
given  a  reasonable  time  within  which  to 
correct  the  deficiency.  If  he  fails  to 
correct  this  deficiency  he  is  then  given 
notice  that  if  he  does  not  do  so  it  may 
become  necessary  to  suspend  him  from 
participation  in  the  veterans"  housing 
program.  Assuming  that  the  builder 
still  refuses  to  correct  the  deficiency, 
su;'pension  takes  place  and  he  is  given 
10  days  within  which  to  request  a  hear- 
ing. If  a  hearing  Is  held  it  is  before  a 
panel  composed  of  individuals  who  are 
outside  the  area  in  which  the  home  is 
built.  If  the  builder  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  finding  of  this  panel,  he  may  appeal 
to  the  Chief  Benefits  Director  and  if 
that  office  overrules  his  contention,  he 
may  appeal  to  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  Assuming  this  admims- 
trative  process  has  been  completed  and 
the  finding  against  the  builder  is  su.<;- 
tained.  he  would  thus  be  barred  from  the 
award  of  contracts  by  other  Government 
agencies. 

There  is  no  substantial  cost,  adminis- 
trative or  otherwise,  involved.  The  bill 
has  been  amended  to  include  a  suggestion 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  the 
debarment  be  limited  to  3  years,  even 
though  the  Veterans'  Adrninistration 
su.'^pension  has  not  been  terminated. 
Under  the  bill  the  suspension  may  be 
lifted  at  an  earlier  period  if.  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Administrator  of  Vcteran.s' 
Affairs,  it  is  warranted.  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  has  indicated  it 
ha-s  no  objection;  and  the  report  of  the 
General  Services  Administration,  which 
was  received  after  the  bill  was  reported. 
IS  attached  hereto: 

General  Services  Administration, 

Washington,  DC,  August  6, 1962. 
Hon.  Clin  E    TEAcrE, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Ho-.ise  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

tiEAR  Mr  Chairman;  Your  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 13,  1962,  requested  a  report  concerning 
the  provisions  of  HH.  297,  87th  Congress,  1st 
ses.';lon,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  prohibit  the  award  of  con- 
tracts by  the  United  States  to  certain  per- 
sons. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  tc  prohibit  the' 
aw;u"d  of  Federal  contracts  to  persons  with 
respect  to  whom  the  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  has  refused  for 
more  than  90  days  to  appraise  any  building 
or  dwelling  project  under  section  1804(b) 
of  iltle  38,  United  States  Code. 

In  the  1st  session  of  the  86th  Congress 
a  lill.  H.R.  8552,  was  Introduced  on  which 
the  General  Services  Administration  sub- 
mlited  comments  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et in  a  letter  dated  January  20,  1960.  In 
that  report  we  expressed  our  agreement  with 
the  purposes  of  the  bill  but  suggested  cer- 
tain changes  In  the  procedures  to  more  effec- 
tively carry  out  the  objectives.  The  lan- 
guage which  was  recommended  to  effect  this 
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change  has  been  substantially  incorporated 
In  the  present  bill 

It  is  our  feeling  at  this  time,  however, 
that  consideration  also  should  be  given  to 
including  a  provision  in  H.R.  297  regarding 
a  notice  to  the  person  being  debarred  and  an 
opportunity  for  such  person  to  present  in- 
formation in  his  own  behalf.  We  suggest  the 
inclusion  of  such  a  provision  in  the  bill, 
since  the  administrative  debarment  proce- 
dures in  subpart  1-16  of  the  Federal  Procure- 
ment Regulations  would  not  appear  to  be 
applicable  to  the  guaranteed  loan  program 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration.  With  in- 
corporation cf  language  which  wovild  provide 
a  statutory  right  of  notice  and  hearing,  GSA 
would  favor  enactment  of  H.R.  297.  The 
new  section  proposed  by  the  bill  should  be 
renumbered  since  a  section  numbered  1806 
was  added  to  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  by  Public  Law  86-665.  approved  July  14, 
1960 

The  proposed  leglslati^m  is  of  such  a  na- 
ture that  the  cost  attributable  thereto  is 
not  capable  of  being  estimated 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  adminis- 
tration's program,  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  submission  of  this  report  to  your  com- 
mittee 

Sincerely  yours, 

Bernard   L    Boutin, 

Administrator. 


REPLACEMENT       OF       PROSTHETIC 
APPLIANCES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  '  H.R,  6190  >  to 
amend  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  provide  for  the  payment  to  veterans 
of  an  amount  equal  to  the  cost  of  re- 
painnt?  or  replacing  certain  prosthetic 
and  other  appliances  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed as  a  result  of  certain  accidents. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatnes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  as'^embled.  That  (a) 
subchapter  II  of  chapter  17  of  title  38, 
■United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion : 

"§  617.  Payment  for  repair  or  replacement 
of  certiiin  prosthetic  and  other  ap- 
pliances 

"I a)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  each 
veteran  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
necessary  to  repair  any  artificial  limb,  truss, 
brace,  hearing  aid.  spectacles,  or  similar  ap- 
pliance reasonably  necessary  to  such  veteran 
and  belonging  to  him  which  was  damaged 
in  a  fall  or  other  accident  caused  by  a  serv- 
ice-connected disability  for  which  such  vet- 
eran receives,  or  but  for  the  receipt  of  re- 
tirement pay  would  be  entitled  to  receive, 
disability  compensation. 

"(b)  If  any  such  artificial  limb,  truss, 
brace,  hearing  aid,  spectacles,  or  similar  ap- 
pliance belonging  to  a  veteran  is  destroyed 
in  an  accident  described  in  subsection  (ai, 
the  Administrator  shall  pay  to  such  veteran 
the  amount  necessary  to  replace  such  arti- 
ficial limb,  truss,  brace,  hearing  aid.  spec- 
tacles, or  similar  appliance,  as  the  case  may 
be    " 

ibi  Tlie  table  of  chapters  of  subchapter 
II.  chapter  17.  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
i.s    amended    by    adding    immediately    below 

"616,  Hospital  care  by  other  agencies  of  the 
United  States," 

the  following: 

"617.  Payment  for  repair  or  replacement  of 
certain  pro.sthetic  and  ether  appli- 
ances," 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  the  payment 


for  the  repair  or  replacement  of  artificial 
liml:)6,  trtisses,  braces,  hearing  aids,  specta- 
cles and  similar  devices  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed after  the  date  of  enactment  ol  this 
Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Beginning  on  page  1,  line  6,  strike  out 
down  to  and  including  line  16  on  page  2. 

On  page  2,  after  line  16  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing 

"5  618  Repair  or  replacement  of  certain 
prosthetic  and  other  appliances. 

■  I  a)  The  Administrator  may  repair  or  re- 
place any  artificial  limb,  truss,  brace,  hear- 
ing aid,  spectacles,  or  similar  appliance  (not 
including  dental  appliances)  reasonably 
necessary  to  a  veteran  and  belonging  to  him 
which  was  damaged  or  destroyed  by  a  fall 
or  other  accident  caused  by  a  service-con- 
nected disability  for  which  such  veteran  Is 
m  receipt  of,  or  but  for  the  receipt  of  re- 
tirement pay  would  be  entitled  to,  disability 
compensation. 

'  I  b  i  The  analysis  of  chapter  17  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting 
immediately  below  '617.  Invalid  lift  for 
pensioners.'  the  following: 

"  '618    Repair     or     replacement     of     certain 

prosthetic   and   other   appliances,'  " 

On  pige  3    line  9,  strike  out  "the  payment 

for". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
■  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  for  the  repair 
or  replacement  for  veterans  of  certain 
prosthetic  or  other  appliances  damaged 
or  destroyed  as  a  result  of  certain  ac- 
cidents." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas,  Mr,  Speaker, 
this  bill  would  authorize  the  Veterans' 
Acministration  to  repair  for  a  veteran 
or  replace  for  him  a  prosthetic  or  other 
appliance  which  is  damaged  as  a  result 
of  a  compensable  service-connected  dis- 
ability. Thus  the  veteran  could  be 
wearing  a  prosthetic  appliance  for  a 
nonservice-connected  cause  but  the 
damage  to  the  appliance  results  from  a 
fall  or  other  accident  caused  by  the 
service-connected  condition. 

The  repair  work  or  replacement  would 
be  done  by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
which  favors  the  bill  as  reported,  and 
advises  that  the  cost  "would  be  small." 


The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WORLD    WAR    I    EMERGENCY 
OFFICER  RETIREMENT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  8517) 
to  grant  emergency  oflBcer's  retirement 
benefits  to  certain  persons  who  did  not 
qualify  therefor  boca\ise  their  applica- 
tion.s  were  not  submitted  before  May  25, 
1929. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 


DEDUCTIONS  FROM  FEDERAL  PAY- 
MENTS TO  STATE  HOME 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  9737 > 
to  amend  section  641  of  title  38.  Unit^^d 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  deductions 
shall  not  be  made  from  Federal  pay- 
ments to  a  State  home  becau.se  of 
amounts  collected  from  the  estates  of 
deceased  veterans  and  used  for  recrea- 
tional or  other  pui-poses  not  required  by 
State  laws. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 641(b)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  adding  Immediately  below 
paragraph  (2)  thereof  the  following:  "No 
reduction  shall  be  made  tinder  this  subsec- 
tion by  reason  of  the  retention  or  collection 
by  a  State  home  of  any  amounts  from  the 
estate  of  a  deceased  veteran  if  such  amounts 
are  placed  in  a  post  fund  or  other  special 
fund  and  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  State 
home  or  its  Inhabitants  in  providing — 

"(A)  educational,  recreational,  or  enter- 
t£ilnment  facilities  or  activities; 

"(B)    operation   of   post   exchanges;    or 

"(C)  other  activities  or  facilities  for  the 
benefit  of  the  home  or  Its  inhabitants  which 
are  not  specifically  required  by  State  law 
(including  the  cost  of  any  necessary  insur- 
ance to  protect  the  property  of  such  fund 
or  any  of  Its  facilities." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  p>oint  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  33  State  homes  in  28  States  to 
which  the  Veterans'  Administration 
makes  Federal  aid  payments  of  $2.50  a 
day.  not  to  exceed  one-half  the  cost  of 
maintenance,  for  those  veterans  who  are 
found  to  be  eligible  for  care  in  a  Vet- 
erans' Administration  facility.  There 
are  approximately  9,000  veterans  in  such 
homes. 

The  bill  provides  that  there  shall  be  no 
reduction  in  the  Federal  aid  payments 
described  above  because  a  State  home 
retains  or  collects  from  the  estates  of 
deceased  veterans  funds  which  are  used 
for  educational,  recreatioiial.  entertain- 
ment, post  exchange,  or  other  facilities 
not  specifically  required  by  State  law. 
So  far  as  I  am  advi.sed,  not  more  than 
five  States  would  be  affected  at  this  time. 
Existing  law  provides  that  the  amount 
payable  for  the  care  of  an  eligible  vet- 
eran in  a  State  home  shall  be  reduced 
by  one-half  of  any  amount  retained  from 
the  payment  of  pen.sion  or  compensa- 
tion to  such  veteran.  It  further  pro- 
vides that  unless  the  widows  or  wives  of 
war  veterans  are  admitted  and  main- 
tained in  such  homes,  the  amount  pay- 
able by  the  Federal  Government  shall 
also  be  reduced  by  any  other  amounts 


collected   in  any  manner  used  for  the 
support  of  such  a  home. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  favors 
the  enactment  of  the  propnisal  and  in- 
dicates that  there  would  be  little,  if  any, 
effect  on  the  cost  of  the  program  as  a 
result  of  enactment  of  this  legislation. 


AMENDIl.'G  SOLDIERS'  AND  SAIL- 
ORS' CIVIL  RELIEF  ACT  TO  PRO- 
VIDE THAT  WHERE  PERSONAL 
PROPERTY  TAXES  MAY  NOT  BE 
IMPOS;2D  UPON  PROPERTY  OF  A 
SERVIC?EMAN  LOCATED  IN  A 
STATE,  SUCH  TAXES  MAY  NOT  BE 
IMPOSlilD  LT-ON  SUCH  PROPERTY 
AFTER  HE  IS  TRANSFERRED  OL^ 
OF  SUC;H  STATE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  9747) 
to  amend  section  514  of  the  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  to  pro- 
vide that  where  personal  property 
taxes  may  not  be  imposed  upon  property 
of  a  servic  eman  located  in  a  State,  such 
taxes  mar  not  be  imp>osed  upon  such 
property  iifter  he  is  transferred  out  of 
such  State. 

There  teing  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  till,  as  follows; 

Br  It  enicted  by  tfie  Senate  and  House 
of  Represe-ntatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled,  That,  effec- 
tive with  r'jspect  to  taxes  Imposed  after  tiie 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  514  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sail- 
ors' Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  i  50  App  USC 
574)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "Where  personal  property  is 
deemed  no,  to  tye  located  or  present  in  or 
to  have  a  situs  for  taxation  in  a  State,  ter- 
ritory, possession,  or  political  subdivision  or 
district  by  reason  of  this  section,  such 
property  thall  retain  such  status  while  It 
continues  to  be  owned  by  a  person  in  mili- 
tary service  who  is  not  a  resident  of  or 
domiciled  in  such  State,  territory,  possession, 
or  political   subdivision  or  district" 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clatise 
and  insert:  "That  section  514(1)  of  the  Sol- 
diers' and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940, 
as  nmendfd  (50  UJ3.C.  App.  574(1)1,  Is 
amended  — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  the  colon  before  the 
proviso  ard  Inserting  a  pericxl  in  place 
thereof;    ard 

"(2)  by  nserting  the  following  before  the 
proviso: 

"  Where  the  owner  of  personal  property 
is  aljsent  fr  an  his  residence  or  domicile  solely 
by  reas<in  of  compliance  with  military  or 
naval  orders,  this  section  applies  with  respect 
to  personal  proj^rty.  or  the  use  thereof, 
within  any  tax  jurisdiction  other  than  such 
place  of  residence  or  domicile,  regardless  of 
where  the  owner  may  be  serving  in  compli- 
ance with   such  orders :'." 

The  CDmmittee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  tune,  and  was  read  the 
third  time  and  pas.sed. 

'I  he  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  amend  section  514(1)  of  the  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940,  as 
amended." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr,  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
thus  bill  amends  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Civil  Relief  Act  to  prevent  the  taxation 
by  a  State  of  personal  property  of  a  serv- 
iceman which  remains  with  his  family  in 
a  State  after  the  transfer  of  the  service- 
man overseas  or  to  a  post  in  a  different 
State  to  which  he  did  or  could  not  take 
his  family. 

The  legislation  arose  as  a  result  of  a 
situation  involvinc  an  individual  serving 
in  the  AiTny  v.ho  was  transferred  to  Vir- 
ginia for  service  in  the  Pentagon  though 
his  home  was  in  another  State,  There- 
after this  officer  was  transferred  overseas 
to  a  hardship  post  where  he  could  not 
take  his  wife  and  dependents.  The  tour 
of  duty  was  a  comparatively  short  one 
and  he  was  due  to  return  to  the  Pentagon 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  service  in  the 
hardship  post.  For  that  reason  he  left 
his  family  in  the  State  of  Virginia, 
Thereafter,  the  State  of  Virginia  taxed 
this  ofBccr  on  his  personal  property  and 
this  legislation  would  prohibit  a  reoc- 
currence of  this  action.  The  committee 
believes  the  original  exemption  to  be  fair 
and  equitable  and  does  not  apree  with 
the  action  of  the  State  of  Vii-ginia  in  this 
case. 

The  bill  has  been  amended  as  sug- 
gested by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
There  would  be  no  benefit  or  additional 
administrative  cost  as  a  result  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  proposal. 


WAIVING  CERTAIN  TIME  LIMITA- 
TIONS FOR  CERTAIN  RESERVISTS 
AND  NATIONAL  GUARDSMEN  TAK- 
ING TRAINING  UNDER  PLTBLIC 
LAWS  550,  82D  CONGRESS  AND  634. 
84TH  CONGRESS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  9962  • 
to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  an  extension  of  the  period 
Within  which  certain  educational  pro- 
grams must  be  begun  and  completed  in 
the  case  of  persons  called  to  active  duty 
during  the  Berlin  crisis. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr  FORD.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTERNATIONAL    EXPOSITION    FOR 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  iS.J. 
Res.  132 1  extending  recognition  to  the 
International  Exposition  for  Southern 
California  in  the  year  1966  and  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
caUing  upon  the  several  States  of  the 
Union  and  foreign  countries  to  take  pai-t 
in  the  exposition. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution? 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 


jec;,  I  understand  that  this  re.solution 
ext.-'nding  recognition  to  the  Interna - 
tioiial  Exposition  for  Southern  California 
will  not  cost  the  Federal  Government  any 
moiey.  It  will  be  my  hope,  and  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  the  hope  of  other  Mem- 
ber; of  the  House,  that  the  enthusiasm 
on  ihe  pait  of  the  local  citizens  will  con- 
tinue to  the  end  that  there  never  wiU 
be  a  demand  on  the  Federal  Treasury 
in  .support  of  this  exposition. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  Senate 
joir.t  resolution? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lutiDn,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  International  Exposition  for 
Souhern  California,  to  be  held  at  Long 
Beach.  California,  in  the  year  1966  th<» 
Plar^et  of  Man  Exposition,  will  depict  t!;e 
role  of  arts  and  sciences,  commerce  and  ;:.- 
diistry  as  it  applies  to  the  life  of  mankind 
on  the  planet    of  Earth:    and 

Whereas  the  exposition  will  encompass 
the  five  phases  of  man's  life  in  the  realms  of 
living,  learning,  working,  moving,  and  play- 
ing: and 

Whereas  the  exposition  will  exhibit  the 
van  ms  cultures  of  the  nations  of  the  Earth; 
and 

Whereas  the  exposition  will  provide  an 
adequate  medium  for  interciiange  of  infor- 
mation by  which  all  people  may  evaluate 
the  attainments  of  men  of  other  nations; 
and 

Whereas  the  exposition  will  encourage 
tourist  travel  to  the  United  States,  and 
stimulate  foreign  trade:   and 

Whereas  the  exposition  has  met  with  en- 
thusiastic response  from  official  bodies,  or- 
ganizations, and  Individuals  In  California. 
Los  Angeles  County,  and  the  city  of  Long 
Bea<:h;  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reseitatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
hereby  recofrnlzes  the  International  Exposi- 
tion for  Southern  California  in  the  year  1966 
as  f.n  event  designed  to  develop  and  In- 
tensify a  climate  of  good  will  and  under- 
standing among  men  and  nations,  thereby 
promoting  a  lasting  peace  .among  all  people 
on  the  planet  of  the  Earth. 

Sir  2.  To  implement  the  recognition  de- 
rlnr^d  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  the 
Pre'ldent.  at  such  time  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue 
a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  several 
States  of  the  Union  and  foreign  countries 
to  tike  part  in  the  exposition. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
der(?d  to  be  read  a  third  time  and  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed.  ai:d 
a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REVISING  A  PRIOR  LAND  CON\^Y- 
ANCE  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
THE  ARMY  TO  THE  CITY  OF  EL 
PASO.  TEX. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  «H.R.  11887) 
to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  all  riizht. 
title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
reserved  or  retained  in  certain  lands 
her(  tofore  conveyed  to  the  city  of  El 
Paso,  Tex. 

T^iere  being  no  objection,  the  C'erk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ame~ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secrt  tary  of  the  Army  Is  authorized  and 
directed   to  convey  to   the  city   of   EI  Paso, 
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Texas,  all  of  the  right,  title,  and  Interest  of 
the  United  States  reserved  or  retained  in 
parcel  C  by  the  quitclaim  deed  from  the 
United  States  to  the  city  of  El  Paso,  Texas, 
dated  June  27.  1957.  entered  into  under 
authority  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1956  (70 
Stat.  950;  Public  Law  929,  Eighty-fourth 
Congress  i  . 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Beginning  on  line  10,  page  1,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sec.  2.  The  conveyance  authorized  herein 
shall  be  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

••ia)  That  the  city,  in  accepting  the  coh- 
veyance.  agrees  for  itself,  its  grantees,  suc- 
cessors, and  assigns  to  forgo  ill  any  use  of 
the  property  which  will  be  noxious  by  the 
emission  of  smoke,  noise,  odor  or  dust,  and 
(2 1  the  erection  on  the  premises  of  any 
structure  exceeding  five  hundred  feet  in 
height   above   the   ground. 

■ibi  That  the  city  shall  pay  to  the  United 
States  the  fair  market  value  of  the  property 
Interest  conveyed  under  the  first  section  of 
this  Act," 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed    to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


EXTENDING  CERTAIN  AUTHORITY 
OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  IN- 
TERIOR EXERCISED  THROUGH 
THE  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 
TO  AREAS  OUTSIDE  THE  NATION- 
AL DOMAIN 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  gsi""  to 
extend  certain  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  exercised  through  the 
Geological  Survey  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  to  areas  outside  the  national 
domain. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
exercised  through  the  Geological  Survey  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  to  examine 
the  geological  structure,  mineral  resources. 
and  products  of  the  national  domain,  is 
hereby  expanded  to  authorize  such  examina- 
tions '  outside  the  national  domain  where 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  in  the 
national  interest 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Page  1.  after  line  9.  add  a  new  section  to 
read  as  follows: 

"SEC-  2,  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
report  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  President  of  the  Senate 
on  January  31  and  July  31  of  each  year  on 
all  actions  taken  pursuant  to  this  Act  during 
the  six  months  ending  on  the  December  31 
and  June  30  immediately  preceding  the  re- 
porting date  and  on  the  results  of  such  ac- 
tions " 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed    to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DISPOSAL  OF  CHESTNUT  TANNIN 
EXTRACT  FROM  THE  NATIONAL 
STOCKPILE 

The  Clei-k  called  the  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  509  >  providing  the  express  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3'e'  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
98b'e  '.  for  the  disposition  of  certain 
materials  from  the  national  stockpile. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  con- 
current re.'^olution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  ask 
someone  who  is  handling  this  bill  why 
there  was  purcha.sed  over  12,000  long 
tons  of  this  oil  surplus  to  the  maximum 
needs  of  the  Defense  Department. 

Mr.  VINSON.  This  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  disposal  of  some  12,000  tons 
of  this  chestnut  tannin  extract,  which 
is  a  product  used  in  the  processing  of 
leather  and  things  of  that  kind.  There 
is  a  surplus.  Tliere  is  a  great  need  and 
demand  for  it  by  industry.  The  next  bill 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bates],  permits  the 
sale  of  4.000  tons  of  this  immediately, 
not  waiting  for  6  months.  This  is  a  good 
time  to  dispose  of  it  because  there  is  no 
departmental  need  or  requirement  for  it. 
Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  still  is 
not  answering  my  question  why  they 
bought  over  12,000  long  tons  that  are 
surplus  to  any  possible  defense  require- 
ments. 

Mr  VINSON.  I  imagine  they  did  not 
think  they  were  buying  more  than  they 
needed.  It  has  turned  out  that  by  the 
use  of  other  chemicals  they  do  not  now 
need  it  for  stockpile  purposes.  What 
would  happen  if  you  did  not  permit  this? 
It  stays  there  and  becomes  obsolete,  then 
it  can  be  disposed  of,  but  there  would 
be  no  market.  They  probably  bought 
more  than  they  needed. 

Mr  GROSS  There  is  no  question 
about  that,  because  your  committee  re- 
port says  that  their  objective,  their  long- 
time objective,  going  back  several  years, 
was  a  specific  number  of  tons — I  have 
forgotten  the  number.  It  is  in  the  next 
bill  to  come  up — a  specific  number  of 
tons.  Yet  they  went  out  and  bought 
over  12.000  long  tons  more  than  was 
needed. 

Mr.  VINSON  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man is  critical  of  that  purchase  because 
the  facts  warrant  the  criticism.  Never- 
theless, they  have  it.  Now  the  sensible 
thing  to  do  is  to  dispose  of  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman, but  why  increase  the  stockpile 
beyond  any  possible  need  and  then  turn 
around  and  go  through  the  process  of 
selling  it? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  agree  with  everything 
the  gentleman  has  said.  They  were  not 
as  careful  as  they  should  have  been. 

Mr  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  and  I  fully  agree  with  him, 
has  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that 
somebody  needs  to  rap  some  knuckles  for 
the  mistakes  that  are  being  made  in  Gov- 
ernment. This  business  of  paying  indi- 
viduals salaries  to  which  they  are  not 
entitled  and  other  such  mistakes  needs 
attention.    We  need  to  fix  responsibility. 


and  we  need  also  to  rap  knuckles  or 
the  mistakes  and  worse  will  increase 
rather  than  diminish. 

Mr,  VINSON.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who  is  rapping  whose 
knuckles  for  going  out  and  buying— just 
take  this  one— over  12,000  tons  surplus 
to  any  possible  need? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  will  say  that  the  peo- 
ple who  are  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility should  know  what  they  need. 
They  may  not  be  able  to  anticipate  over 
a  year's  time  that  what  they  are  buy- 
ing is  too  much  or  not  enough.  Some- 
body should  be  held  responsible  for  the 
expenditure  of  every  dollar  of  Federal 
money  spent  for  this,  that,  or  any  other 
thing.  I  agree  thoroughly  with  the 
statement  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  FordI.  We  should  hold 
them  responsible  At  the  same  time,  if 
they  have  bought  more  than  they  need. 
It  is  no  justification  to  keep  it  when 
there  is  a  good  market  in  which  to  sell 
it  and  get  back  some  of  the  money 
through  the  error  they  made. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. I  am  not  going  to  object  to  this 
bill  or  the  next  bill,  but  for  a  continua- 
tion of  these  mistakes  I  want  to  know 
that  somebody  is  being  penalized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
expressly  approve,  pursuant  to  section  3(e) 
of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  (50  use.  98b(a)),  the  disposal 
of  12,245  long  tons  of  chestnut  tannin  ex- 
tract from  the  national  stockpile. 

Sec.  2.  All  funds  derived  from  the  sale  au- 
thorized by  this  concurrent  resolution  shall 
be  deposited  Into  the  Treasury  as  miscellane- 
ous receipts. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


DISPOSAL    OF    CHESTNUT    TANNIN 
EXTRACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  12416  ^ 
to  authorize  the  sale,  without  regard  to 
the  6-month  waiting  period  prescribed. 
of  chestnut  extract  proposed  to  be  dis- 
posed of  pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  is  hereby 
authorized  to  dispose  of.  by  negotiation  or 
otherwise,  approximately  four  thousand  tons 
of  chestnut  extract  now  held  in  the  national 
stockpile.  Such  disposition  may  be  made 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3 
of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act,  relating  to  dispositions  on  the 
basis  of  a  revised  determination  pursuant  to 
section  5  of  said  Act,  to  the  effect  that  no 
such  disposition  shall  be  made  until  six 
months  after  publication  m  the  Federal 
Register  and  transmission  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
thereof  of  a  notice  of  the  proposed 
disposition. 
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With  the  following  amendment: 

Page  2,  line  1,  strike  out  "5"  and  in- 
sert "2". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  tlurd  time,  was  read  tiie  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING    THE    ADMINISTRATE^ 
EXPENSES   ACT   OF   1946 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  HR.  9957' 
to  amend  section  7  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946.  as  amended  (72 
Stat.  1274;  5  U.S.C.  73b-3  > ,  relating  to 
travel  expenses  of  civilian  officers  and 
employees  assigned  to  duty  posts  outside 
the  continental  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
fourth  proviso  of  section  7  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  ("72 
Stat.  1274;  5  U.S.C.  73b-3).  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "Provided  further.  That  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  or  by  his  authority. 
whose  post  of  duty  is  outside  the  continental 
United  Stales,  shall  be  allowed  expenses  of 
round  trip  travel  for  himself  and  transporta- 
tion of  his  Immediate  family,  but  exclud- 
ing household  effects,  from  his  i>08t  of  duty 
outside  the  continental  United  States  to  the 
place  of  his  actual  residence  at  the  time  of 
his  appointment  to  such  oversea  poet  of 
duty,  at  the  end  of  each  two  years  of  satis- 
factory service  completed  overseas.  If  he  is 
returning  to  his  actual  place  of  residence 
prior  to  serving  at  least  two  more  years  of 
oversea  duty,  unless  his  appointment  is  ter- 
minated by  the  President  or,  where  serving 
under  a  term  fixed  by  law  the  unexpired 
portion  of  which  Is  less  than  two  years  but  Is 
at  least  one  year,  until  expiration  of  his 
term  or  tenure  of  appointment." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PAYMENTS   IN  LIEU  OF  TAXES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  11594  • 
to   extend   for   2   years   the   period   for 

which  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  certain  real  prop- 
erty transferred  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  and  its  subsidiai  ies 
to  other  Govei-nment  departments. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  know 
when  it  is  expected  to  clean  up  these 
properties  lield  by  the  old  Reconstruc- 
tion P^inance  Corporation.  Does  this 
mean  that  this  administrative  expense 
is  going  to  go  on  and  on  and  on  unto  the 
end  of  time? 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  get  no  answer  to 
the  question.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  theie  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROyiDE  FOR   A  FEDERAL  TELE- 
COMMUNICATIONS FUND 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  11899) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 


ministrative Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  a  Federal  tele- 
communications fund. 

Mr  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  may  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice 

Mr  BROOKS  of  Texas  Mr  Speaker, 
would  the  gentleman  withhold  his  re- 
quest? Perhaps  w.  can  an.^wer  the  ques- 
tion in  his  mind. 

Mr  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  request  and  reserve  the  right 
to  object. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  nothing  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  bill.  It  must  have  merit, 
but  the  rules  approved  by  the  bipartisan 
objectors'  committee  to  qualify  measures 
for  the  Consent  Calendar  contain  the 
criterion  that  in  a  bill  there  be  no  major 
change  in  policy.  It  seems  to  me  this 
legislation  would  change  policy  Further- 
more, the  Defense  Department  had  some 
reservation  as  to  its  approval  of  the 
measure. 

Mr  BROOKS  of  Texas  To  clarify 
that,  the  Defense  Department  had  no  ob- 
jection to  the  bill.  The  Air  Force  sug- 
gested an  amendment  but  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  in  a  letter  to  the  committee 
on  August  15,  1962.  said :  'We  do  not  con- 
sider the  amendment  previously  submit- 
t.ed  either  nece.ssary  or  desirable  for  the 
following  reasons."  named  them,  and 
recommended  against  adoption  of  their 
amendment. 

A.s  to  change  of  policy,  this  has  been 
recommended  by  two  Presidents  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  report 
under  the  previous  administration  has 
been  carried  out  and  approved  by  this 
administration.  This  does  not  in  any 
way  change  policy.  I  will  .say  to  my  dis- 
tinL^uished  colleague  that  this  m  effect 
continues  in  a  businesslike  way  the  exist- 
ing authority  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  administe-r  the  funds 
and  to  pay  tlie  cost  of  telephone  and  wire 
serMces  for  the  various  Government 
agencies  and  departments.  We  provide 
for  that  .service.  This  will  operate  in 
this  manner;  It  will  not  give  any  new 
legislative  authority  to  GSA  but  will 
provide  a  single  operating  fund  which 
the  General  Accounting  Office  will  audit 
and  review,  and  which  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  both  President  Eisenhower 
and  President  Kennedy  have  said  was 
desirable  in  order  to  have  this  service 
operate  in  a  busine.sslike  manner.  Every- 
thing will  be  operated  by  one  adminis- 
trative acency.  Does  that  clarify  if  Is 
there  anything  else'' 

Mr.  PELLY.  Regarding  the  statement 
made  by  the  gentleman.  I  think  I  indi- 
cated at  ttie  bennning  that  I  thought 
the  bill  had  merit.  I  simply  did  not  feel 
that  it  fell  within  the  criteria  set  by  the 
objectors.  I  did  not  think  the  bill  .should 
be  on  this  calendar.  I  do  think  the  bill 
has  merit. 

I  note  that  the  finance  officer  of  the 
Cofigfes:>.  the  Comptroller  General,  has 
recommended  it.  and  I  feel  probably  in 
this  case  an  exception  might  well  be 
made  to  the  general  objectors'  rule. 

Mr  BROOKS  of  Texas.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  understanding  and 
want  to  assure  the  gentleman  that  both 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  objec- 
tors iiave  discussed  the  bill  with  me  and 


apparently  have  devoted  a  good  deal  of 
thou.trht  to  it.  They  know  about  as  much 
as  I  do  about  it.  because  they  have  very 
carefully  looked  it  over. 

Mr.  FORD  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan, 

Mr.  FORD.  Will  the  establishment  of 
this  revolving  fund  m  any  way  exclude 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  from  handling 
the  appropriations  for  the  administra- 
tor's fund? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas  It  will  not. 
I  will  say  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Ford],  that  the  fund  will  be  maintained 
on  an  integrated  system  of  accounting 
and  will  op>erate  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  and  standards  prescribed  by 
the  Comptroller  Genei-al  It  is  primarily 
a  fund  which  would  be  reimbursed 
through  payments  charged  to  the  various 
agencies  for  their  telephone,  wire,  and 
other  electronics  data  use.  In  other 
words,  this  would  be  a  fund  which  would 
pay  for  our  telecommunications  .service. 
The  payments  would  be  charged  against 
the  other  agencies  which  get  their  mon- 
ey directly  through  the  appropriated 
funds  acted  upon  by  the  House  and  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committees.    . 

Mr.  FORD  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan 

Mr.  FORD.  However,  the  administra- 
tor of  this  fund — those  employees  of 
GS.^ — would  still  have  to  justify  their 
budget  to  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriation'' 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas  That  is  right. 
The  report  very  clearly  states  that.  Per- 
mit me  to  read  one  particular  sentence 
from  the  report,  which  goes  to  this  point : 

The  fund  will  be  subject  to  the  normal 
controls  of  the  Congress,  including  review 
of  the  appropriations  to  General  Services 
Administration  and  other  agencies  for  com- 
munication services  which  will  be  paid  into 
the  fund   for  services   rendered 

Mr.  FORD.  The  gentleman  from 
Ma.'^sachu.setts  !Mr  Bol.^ndI,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Independent  Offices  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations,  is  familiar 
With  the  operations  of  the  GSA  and  its 
budget  presentations.  Perhaps  the  gen- 
tleman can  further  elaborate  upon  this. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  might  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Miciiigan 
I  Mr.  Pord!.  that  the  gentleman  has 
stated  it  quite  precisely  as  it  is.  This 
is.  as  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Brooks],  indicates  a  way  of  paying  the 
cost  for  this  particular  system.  The 
General  Services  Administration  now 
does  operate  the  telecommunications  sys- 
tem for  the  civilian  agencies.  This 
would  require  that  payments  would  be 
made  out  of  this  particular  fund.  The 
Independent  Offices  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  does 
look  into  the  revolving  fund  of  the  GSA. 
This  is  not  the  only  re\olvinp  fund  which 
the  GSA  has,  as  the  genlieman  kno'«s. 
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However,  the  Independent  Offices  Sub- 
committee will  have  the  opportunity  to 
look  into  this  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
it  is  operated  properly. 

Mr.  FORD.  And  pass  judgment  upon 
the  operation  of  the  fund? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Yes,  and  pass  judg- 
ment upon  the  operation  of  the  fund. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  designed  to  pro- 
mote efficiency  and  economy? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.  That  is  right. 
I  introduced  the  bill  with  that  in  mind  at 
the  request  of  the  cun-ent  administra- 
tion and  on  the  original  recommenda- 
tion of  the  previous  administration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  a  record  of  mis- 
use of  communications  facilities  by 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.  Not  that  I  am 
aware  of.  The  basic  purpose  of  this  is 
that  one  agency  can  pay  the  bill  for  tele- 
phone service,  for  example,  and  then  al- 
locate the  cost  of  that  service  that  goes 
to  the  other  civilian  agencies.  It  is  an 
administrative  bill.  It  is  not  legislative. 
It  does  not  change  the  responsibility  of 
the  GSA.  It  enables  them  to  have  one 
fund  in  order  to  simplify  their  bookkeep- 
ing and  accounting  in  order  to  do  it  more 
effectively. 

J^r.  PELLY,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light 
of  the  statements  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  BrooksI,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statex  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
I  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949  1 63  Stat.  377),  as 
amended,  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  a 
new  section  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  111.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
established  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury,  a 
Federal  telecommunications  fund,  wh:ch 
shall  be  available  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion fur  e.\'pense.<;,  mc'.uding  personal  serv- 
ices, other  costs,  and  the  procurement  by 
lease  or  purchase  of  equipment  and  operat- 
ing facilities  i  including  cryptographic  de- 
vices) necefsary  for  the  operation  of  a  Fed- 
eral telecommunications  system,  to  provide 
local  and  long  distance  voice,  teletype,  data. 
facsimile  and  other  communication  services 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
said  fund  such  sums  as  may  be  required 
which,  tijgether  with  the  value,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator,  of  supplies  and 
equipment  from  time  to  time  transferred  to 
the  Admimstrator  under  authority  of  section 
205 1  f  I .  less  any  liabilities  assumed,  shall  con- 
stitute the  capital  of  the  fund:  Provided, 
That  said  fund  shall  be  credited  with  ( 1 1 
ad\ances  and  reimbursements  from  available 
appropriations  and  funds  of  any  agency  (in- 
cluding the  Gcner:\l  Services  Administra- 
tion), organization,  or  persons  for  telecom- 
munication services  rendered  and  facilities 
made  available  thereto,  at  rates  determined 
by  the  Administrator  to  approximate  the 
costs  thereof  met  by  the  fund  (including  de- 
preciation of  equipment,  provision  for  ac- 
crued leave,  and  where  appropriate,  for  termi- 
nal liability  charges  and  for  amortization 
of  InFtallatlon  costs,  but  excluding,  in  the 
determination  of  rates  prior  to  the  fiscal 
year  1966.  such  direct  operating  expen.ses 
as  may  be  directly  appropriated  for,  which 
ex;>eiises  may   be   charged   to   the  fund   and 


covered  by  advances  or  reimbursements  from 
such  direct  appropriations!  and  (2)  refunds 
or  recoveries  resulting  from  operations  of 
the  fund,  Including  the  net  proceeds  of  dis- 
posal of  excess  or  surplus  personal  property 
and  receipts  from  carriers  and  others  for 
loss  of  or  damage  to  property:  Provided 
further.  That  following  the  close  of  each  fis- 
cal year  any  net  Income,  after  making  pro- 
vision for  prior  year  losses,  if  any,  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  as  miscellaneous  receipts." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  6,  strike  out  "HI"  and  in- 
sert •110." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


EMPOWER  CERTAIN  GSA  OFFICERS 
TO  ADMINISTER  OATHS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S,  538 »  to 
amend  section  205  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  empower  certain  ofl&ccrs  and  em- 
ployees of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration to  administer  oaths  to  witnesses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ic*  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  205 
of  the  Federal  Property  &n<i  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  (40  UJS,C.  486)  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

'iD  If  authorized  by  the  Administrator, 
oflficers  and  employees  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  having  investigatory  func- 
tions are  empowered,  while  engaged  In  the 
performance  of  their  duties  In  conducting 
investigations,  to  administer  oaths  to  wit- 
nesses. Any  statement  given  under  oath 
before  such  officer  or  employee  when  certi- 
fied to  under  his  hand  may  be  offered  or 
\ised  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  with- 
out further  proof  of  the  Identity  or  authority 
of  such  officer  or  employee,  and  such  oath 
shall  have  like  force  and  effect  as  If  adminis- 
tered by  a  clerk  of  such  cotort." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment; 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
•  That  section  205  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (40 
use  486)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof   the   following   new   subsection: 

"(i)  If  authorized  by  the  Administrator, 
officers  and  employees  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  having  investigatory 
functions  are  empowered,  while  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties  In  conduct- 
ing investigations,  to  administer  oaths  to 
any  person  ,'" 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
An  Act  to  am^end  section  205  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  empower  certain 
officers  and  employees  of  the  General 
Services  Admimstration  to  administer 
oaths  to  any  person." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CAPULIN  MOUNTAIN  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT.  N.  MEX. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <S.  2973)  to 
revise  the  boundaries  of  Capulin  Moun- 
tain National  Monument.  N.  Mex,,  to 
authorize  acquisition  of  lands  therein, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— I  realize  tliis  does 
not  deal  with  a  great  deal  of  money,  but 
I  am  intrigued  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
acquisition  of  these  lands  it  is  proposed 
to  pay  the  State  of  New  Mexico  $10  an 
acre  and  it  is  proposed  to  pay  private 
owners  $50  an  acre  or  five  times  as  much, 
I  should  like  to  know  from  someone 
whether  this  land  is  contiguous,  whether 
it  is  in  the  same  area  and  if  so,  what 
makes  privately  owned  land  to  be  ac- 
quired in  New  Mexico  worth  five  times  as 
much  as  State-owned  land? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD,  Mr,  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman, 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  hke  to  ro.'^pond  to  the  gentleman 
by  saying  that  the  State-owned  lands 
are  primarily  grazing  lands  The  lands 
owned  by  the  private  concerns,  aUhouc:h 
in  the  general  area,  have  possibility  of 
development  relating  to  the  CapuUn 
Mountain  National  Monument,  In  all 
probabihty  the  State-owned  lands  will 
be  turned  over  in  exchance  for  federally 
owned  lands  in  the  same  area  or  in  that 
general  area.  This  entire  amount  of 
$4,500  is  the  maximum  authorized  to  ac- 
quire these  95  acres.  It  is  presumed  that 
none  of  these  funds  will  be  expended  in 
acqtiisition  of  this  land, 

Mr.  GROSS  Except  for  the  privately 
owned  lands  which  will  have  to  be 
bought:  is  not  that  what  the  report  says? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  It  will  possibly 
have  to  be  purcha.sed  if  the  landowners 
elect  to  sell  rather  than  to  purchase  'and 
in  other  areas.  The  State  is  most 
desirous  of  the  Federal  Government's  ac- 
quiring this  land.  That  is  another  fac- 
tor which  makes  for  a  more  realistic  or 
reasonable  approach  to  the  cost  of  ac- 
quisition of  the  land. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  it  is  a  fair  deal  to  pay  $10  for 
State-owned  land  and  $50  for  privately 
owned  land  in  thi.';  same  area'' 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD  I  would  say 
this;  as  to  the  private  parties,  this  is  their 
estimate.  As  to  the  State,  this  is  its  esti- 
mate. The  bill  stipulates  fair  market 
value.  If  this  land  is  worth  less  than 
$50,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  re- 
quired to  pay  the  fair  market  value,  not 
$50.    The  State's  appraisal  is  $10. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  still  insist 
this  is  a  wide  variation  and  I  trust  this 
situation  will  not  be  used  as  a  precedent 
in  dealing  in  much  larger  tracts  and 
much  more  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  a?id  Hovse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  or- 
der   to    preserve    the    scenic    and    scientific 
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integrity  of  the  Capulln  Mountain  National 
Monument  In  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  and 
to  provide  for  the  enJo\-ment  thereof  by  the 
public,  the  boundaries  of  the  monument  are 
hereby  revised  to  Include  the  following  addi- 
tional lands: 

NEW    MEXICO    PRINCIPAL    MERIDIAN 

Township  29  north,  range  28  east:  section 
5,  north  half  northwest  quarter  southeast 
quarter,  northeast  quarter  northeast  quarter 
southwest  quarter,  southeast  quarter  north- 
west quarter,  northeast  quarter  southwest 
quarter  northwest  quarter,  south  half  south- 
east quarter  northwest  quarter  northwest 
quarter,  south  half  south  half  northeast 
quarter  northwest  quarter,  containing  ap- 
proximately 95  acres. 

Sec  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  may 
acquire.  In  such  manner  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem  to  be 
In  the  public  interest,  lands  and  Interests 
in  lands  within  the  area  described  In  section 
1  of  this  Act  When  acquired,  such  lands 
and  Interests  In  land  shall  be  administered 
as  a  part  of  the  Capulln  Mounuiln  National 
Monument  In  accordance  with  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  establish  a  National  Park 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
August  25.  1916  (39  Stat  535),  as  amended 
and  supplemented   ( 16  U  S  C    1  et  seq  ) 

Sec  3  There  are  authorized  and  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  neces.sary  to  carry  out 
the  acquisition  of  this  land,  provided  that 
the  cost  of  the  arqulsltlon  of  private  land 
shall  not  exceed  12.500, 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2,  line  10.  change  the  period  to  a 
colon  and  add  the  following  proviso;  "Pro- 
vided. That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
not  authorized  hereby  to  pay  any  amount 
In  excess  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
lands  acquired  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  " 

Page  2.  line  17.  strike  out  the  word  "and" 
and  insert  "to  be". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


COLUMBIA   BASIN  IRRIGATION 
DISTRICTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11164 « 
to  approve  an  amendatory  repayment 
contract  negotiated  with  the  Qumcy 
Columbia  Basin  Irrigation  District,  au- 
thorize similar  contracts  with  any  of  the 
Columbia  Basin  irrigation  districts,  and 
to  amend  the  Columbia  Basin  Project 
Act  of  1943  '57  Stat,  14'.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii^es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
amendatory  repayment  contract  with  the 
Qulncy  Columbia  Basin  Irrigation  District 
negotiated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  section  7  of 
the  Rec:amatlon  Project  Act  of  1939  (53  Stat, 
1192;  43  use  485f ) .  which  contract  was  ap- 
proved by  the  district  electors  on  February 
13,  1962.  Is  hereby  approved  and  the  Secre- 
tary Is  hereby  authorized  to  execute  It  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  and  to  negotiate 
and  execute  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
amendatory  repayment  contracts  In  substan- 
tially the  si\me  form  or  amendatory  repay- 
ment contracts  containing  substantially  the 
same  p-ovlslons  with  the  South  and"  East 
Columbia  Basin  Irrigation  Districts. 


Sec  2.  Upon  any  amendatory  repayment 
contract  with  a  Columbia  Basin  Irrigation 
District  approved  or  authorized  by  this  Act 
becoming  effective  to  bind  the  United  States, 
that  district's  share  of  the  operation  and 
maintenance  funds  expended  or  obligated 
for  the  construction  of  drainage  works  in- 
cluding appropriate  interest  thereon  during 
calendar  years  1960,  1961.  and  1962  shall  be 
caplUillzed  and  charged  as  a  part  of  the 
construction  cost  of  the  project  works  as- 
signed directly  to  Irripatlnn  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  give  that  district  an  appropriate 
refund  or  credit  including  interest  paid  as 
It  may  elect,  of  all  operation  and  maliite- 
nance  payments  made  by  it  for  the  construc- 
tion of  drainage  works  during  those  years, 
such  credit.  If  so  elected  by  the  district,  to 
be  applied  against  future  development  pe- 
riod and  or  constr\iction  charges  of  the  dis- 
trict as  they  become  due 

Sec  3  The  Columbia  Basin  project  shall 
be  pi>',erned  by  the  Federal  reclamation  laws, 
being  the  Act  of  June  17.  1902  (32  Stat.  388), 
and  all  Acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supple- 
mentary thereto,  except  that  sections  2.  3.  7, 
and  9  of  the  Columbia  Basin  Project  Act  of 
March  10.  1943  (57  Stat  14  >.  as  amended, 
are  hereby  repealed  and  section  4  of  the 
c  lumbia  Basin  Project  Act.  as  amended,  is 
further  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4.   (a)   For  the  purposes  of  assisting 
In  the  permanent  settlement   of  farm  fam- 
ilies,  protecting  project   land,  and  facilitat- 
ing   project    develripment,    the    Secretary    Is 
authorized  to  administer  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  In  the  project  area  and  lands 
acquired    under    this    section:     to    sell,    ex- 
change, or  lease  such  lands;  to  dedicate  por- 
tions  of  such    lands   for  public   purposes   In 
keeping  with  sound  project  development;  to 
acquire  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  at 
prices  satisfactory  to  him    such  lands  or  In- 
terest   In    lands,    within   or   adjacent   to   the 
project  area,  as  he  deems  appropriate  for  the 
protection,  development,  or  Improvement  of 
the  project;  and  to  accept  donations  of  real 
and   personal   property   for   the  purposes   of 
this  Act      Any  moneys  realized   on   account 
of  donations  for  purposes  of  this  Act  shall 
be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  trust  funds. 
"(b)    Contracts,     exchanges,     and      leases 
made  under  this  section  shall  be  on  terms 
that.    In    the    Secretary's   Judgment,    are    In 
keeping    with    sound    project    development. 
In    addition,    land    sale    and    exchange    con- 
tracts shall  be  on  a  basis  that,  in  the  Secre- 
tary's Judgment,  provides  for  the  return.  In 
a  reasonable  period  of  years,  of  not  less  than 
the  appraised  value  of  the  land  and  improve- 
ments  thereon.     Qualification    of  applicants 
for  the  purchase  of  land  for  Irrigation  farm- 
ing shall  be  prescribed  as  provided   In   sub- 
section (C)  of  section  4  of  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber  5,    1924    (43   Stat    702),   notwithstanding 
any  other  provisions  of  law      No  farm  unit 
shall   be  sold   to.  and  no  contract  to  sell  a 
farm  unit   shall   be  entered   Into   with,   any 
person,   corporation,   or   Joint-stock   associa- 
tion which  has  theretofore  purchased  or  en- 
tered into  a  contract  to  purchase  a  farm  unit 
from    the    United    States   on    the    Columbia 
Basin   project.     Tlie  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  shall  apply  only  to  the  sale 
of  farm  units  which  are  suitable  for  settle- 
ment  purposes.     Farm   units   which.  In  the 
opinion   of   the   Secretary,   are   not    suitable 
for  settlement  purposes  may  be  sold  with  a 
preference  to  resident  project  landowners  ns 
supplemental  units,  subject  to  the  applicable 
irrigable  acreage  limitations  on  the  delivery 
of  water,   but   the   purchasers  thereof   sliall 
not    be    entitled    to    benefits    of    the    Act    of 
August  13.   1953   (67  Stat.   566 1    with  respect 
thereto." 

Sec,  4,  The  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  amend  or  m.odify  all  existing 
documents,  rules,  regulations,  forms,  and 
procedures  entered  Into  or  Issued  tinder  the 
Columbia  Basin  Project  Act,  as  amended  (16 


US  C  .  chap   12D)  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act, 

Sec  5  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  reclamation  laws,  water  may 
be  delivered  to  a  farm  unit  platted  before 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  that  contains  a 
nominal  quarter  section  of  land  exceeding 
one  hundred  and  sixty  irrigable  acres  Insofar 
as  those  provisions  limit  the  delivery  of  wa- 
ter to  irrigable  lands  In  excess  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  irrigable  acres 

(b)  The  rights  of  any  vendee  or  grantee  as 
defined  In  section  3  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
Project  Act  of  1943  are  herein  preserved  as 
to  any  transactions  that  were  consummated 
by  contract  or  deed  prior  to  Its  repeal  by  this 
Act, 

Sec  6  The  following  sections  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin  Project  Act  of  March  10,  1943, 
are  hereby  amended  In  the  following 
respects: 

(a)  Section  5iB)  Delete  the  last  sentence 
thereof, 

(b)  Section  6  Delete  "Under  section  2 
hereof". 

(c)  Section  8  Delete  "and  to  Include  In 
the  contracts  hereinbefore   provided   for". 

Sec.  7  The  Act  of  June  23,  1959  (73  Stat 
87  I  IS  hereby  amended  to  permit  delivery  of 
water  to  not  to  exceed  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres  of  irrigable  lands  whether  or  not  said 
lands  are  in  conformed  farm  units,  owned  by 
the  State  of  Washington  for  use  by  the  State 
College  of  V^'ashington  for  agricultural  re- 
search purposes. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2,  lines  16,  17,  18.  and  19.  strike  out 
"and  the  Secretary  shall  give  that  district 
an  appropriate  refund  or  credit  including 
Interest  paid  as  it  may  elect,  of  all  operation 
and  maintenance  payments  made  by  It"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "and  the  Secretary 
shall  either  refund  to  It  or  give  It  credit  for 
(as  it  may  elect)  all  operation  and  mainte- 
nance payments  (including  interest  paid  by 
It  In  connection  therewith )  which  it  has 
made". 

Page  3,  line  14,  strike  out  the  word  "Inter- 
est" and  Insert  "Interests". 

Page  4.  line  21,  strike  out  the  word  "docu- 
ments." and  inrert  "contracts.  Instruments,"'. 

Page  4,  line  24.  strike  out  "Act."  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "Act  to  conform  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act", 

Page  5.  line  9.  strike  out  the  word  "herein" 
and  Insert    'hereby". 

Page  5.  line  10.  strike  out  "Its  repeal"  and 
insert  "repeal  of  said  section  3". 

Page  5,  line  14,  strike  out  "Section  5(B)," 
and  Insert  "Section  5(b),", 

Page  5.  strike  out  all  of  line  15  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof: 

"lb)  Section  6  De.ete  'under  section  2 
hereof  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  words 
'for  the  reprivment  thereof." 

Page  5.  strike  out  all  of  lines  16  and  17  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof : 

"(c)  Section  8.  Delete  'and  to  Include  in 
the  contracts  hereinbefore  provided  for'  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  'and  to  In- 
clude In  contracts  relating  to  the  Columbia 
BAsln  Project'." 

Page  5,  line  22,  strike  out  "State  College 
of  Washington"  and  Insert  "Washington 
State  University". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
fis'rpcd    to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.'^ed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pas.^ed.  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LEASING  ON  COLORADO  RIVER   IN- 
DIAN RESERVATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  b'll  «S.  1208>  to 
amend  Public  Law  86-506.  86th  Con.sress 
(74  Stat.  199).  approved  June  11,  1960. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Public 
Law  86-506.  Eighty-sixth  Congress  (74  Stat. 
199).  approved  June  11,  1960,  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•Until  a  determination  has  been  made  of 
the  beneficial  ownership  of  the  lands  on  the 
Colorado  River  Reservation,  Arizona  and  Cal- 
ifornia, that  were  set  apart  by  the  United 
States  for  the  Indians  of  the  Colorado  River 
and  its  tributaries,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Is  authorized  to  lease  any  unasslgned 
lands  on  the  reservation  and  to  approve 
leases  made  by  the  holders  of  assignments 
heretofore  made,  for  such  uses  and  terms  as 
are  authorized  by  the  Act  of  August  9,  1955 
(69  Stat.  539),  and  by  the  Act  of  May  11, 
1938  (52  Stat.  347)  :  Provided,  however.  That 
the  authorization  herein  granted  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  not  extend  to  any 
lands  lying  west  of  the  present  course  of  the 
Colorado  River  and  south  of  section  25  of 
township  2  south,  range  23  east.  San  Bernar- 
dino base  and  meridian,  California,  and  shall 
not  be  construed  to  aa'ect  the  resolution  of 
any  controverry  ever  the  location  of  the 
boundary  of  the  Colorado  River  Reservation. 
Income  received  from  any  leases  of  unas- 
slgned lands  may  be  expended  or  advanced 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  benefit  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Indian  tribes  and  their  members 
Income  received  from  any  leases  of  assigned 
lands  may  be  expended  or  advanced  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  benefit  of  the  assignee." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  lines  2,  3.  and  4,  strike  out  "the 
Act  of  August  9,  1955  (69  Stat.  539),  and 
by  the  Act  of  May  11,  1938  (52  Stat.  347)  ;" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof:  "the  Act  of  May 
11,  1938  (52  Stat.  347,  25  US  C.  396a  et  seq.) 
and  the  Act  of  August  9.  1955  (69  St.at-  5391  , 
r.s  amended  (25  U.S.C.  415  et  seq  ) ,  Including 
the  same  uses  and  terms  as  are  permitted 
thereby  on  the  Aqua  Caliente  (Palm 
Springs")    Danla,  and  Navajo  reservations:". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  also,  upon  like 
request,  provide  In  any  such  long-term  con- 
tract or  in  any  contract  entered  Into  under 
clause  (1)  of  the  proviso  aforesaid  that  the 
other  party  to  the  contract  shall,  during  the 
term  of  the  contract  and  of  any  renewal 
thereof  and  subject  to  fulflllment  of  all  ob- 
ligations thereunder,  have  a  first  right  (to 
which  right  the  holders  of  any  other  type  of 
contract  for  municipal,  domestic,  or  Indus- 
trial water  supply  shall  be  subordinate)  to  a 
stated  share  or  quantity  of  the  project's 
available  water  supply  for  beneficial  use  for 
the  purposes  stated  in  the  contract. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized 
to  negotiate  amendments  to  extistlng  con- 
tracts entered  into  pursuant  to  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  9,  subsection  (c),  of  the 
Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939  to  conform 
said  contracts  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec  4.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "long- 
term  contract"  means  any  contract  the  term 
of  which  is  more  than  ten  years. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  2,  strike  out  all  of  lines  14  and  15  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "stated  share  or  quan- 
tity of  the  project's  water  supply  available 
fv^r  municipal,  domestic,  or  industrial  use". 

Page  2.  line  16.  after  the  word  'authorized  " 
Infiert  tlie  words  "upon  request  by  the  other 
party '. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
ard  read  a  thii d  lime,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RENEWAL  OF  CERTAIN  WATER  SUP- 
PLY CONTRACTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  2796' 
to  provide  for  the  renewal  of  certain 
municipal  domestic,  and  industrial  wa- 
ter supply  contracts  entered  into  under 
the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  {louse  of 
Pcp'esentitivcs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congres;s  oci  cmbit'd.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall,  upon  request 
of  the  other  party  to  any  long-term  con- 
tract for  municipal,  domestic,  or  industrial 
water  supply  hereafter  entered  Into  under 
of  section  9,  subsection  (ci.  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Project  Act  of  1939  (53  Stat.  1195.  43 
U.S.C.  485h;_  Include  provision  for  renewal 
thereof  subject  to  renegotiation  of  f  1  j  the 
charges  set  forth  In  the  contract  in  the 
light  of  circumstances  prevailing  at  the 
time  of  renewal  and  (2i  any  other  matters 
with  re8{>ect  to  which  the  right  to  renegotiate 
i."  reserved  in  the  contract.  Any  right  of 
renewal  shall  be  exercised  within  such  rea- 
sonable time  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
contract  as  the  parties  shall  have  agreed 
upon   and   set   forth    therein. 


SALE    OP    INDIAN    TIMBER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3529) 
to  amend  the  act  of  June  25,  1910  (36 
Stat.  857,  25  U.S.C.  406,  407).  with  re- 
spect to  the  sale  of  Indian  timber. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tions 7  and  8  of  the  Act  of  June  25,  1910  (36 
Stat.  857,  25  VSC.  406,  407),  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  7.  The  timber  on  unalloted  lands  of 
ar.y  Indian  reservation  may  be  sold  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  sustained 
yl(,>ld,  or  in  order  to  convert  the  land  to  a 
more  desirable  use.  under  regulations  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
arid  the  proceeds  from  such  sales,  after  de- 
ductions for  administrative  expenses  pur- 
suant to  the  Act  of  February  14,  1920.  as 
amended  (25  U  S.C.  413),  shall  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Indians  of  the  reservation 
in  such  manner  as  he  may  direct. 

■  Sec.  8.  (a)  The  timber  on  any  Indian  land 
held  under  a  triist  or  other  patent  containing 
restrictions  on  alienations  may  be  sold  by 
tl.e  owner  or  owners  with  the  consent  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  proceeds 
from  such  sales,  after  deductions  for  admin- 
istrative expenses  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
February  14,  1920.  as  amended  (25  U.S.C. 
413).  shall  be  paid  to  the  owner  or  owners 
or  disposal  of  for  their  benefit  under  regula- 
tions to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interi  ir 

"(h)  Upon  the  request  of  the  owners  of  a 
majority  Indian  Interest  In  land  in  which 
any  undivided  interest  Is  held  under  a  trust 
or  other  patent  containing  restrictions  on 
alienations,  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  sell  all  undivided  Indian  trust 
or  restricted  interests  in  any  part  of  the  tim- 
ber on  such  land. 

"(ci  Upon  the  request  of  the  owner  of  an 
undivided  but  unrestricted  interest  In  land 
in  which  there  are  trust  or  restricted  Indian 
in:erests,    the    Secretary    of    the    Interior   Is 


authorized  to  include  such  unrestricted  In- 
terest In  a  sale  of  the  trust  or  restricted 
Indian  Interests  in  timber  sold  pursuant  to 
this  section,  and  to  perform  any  functions 
required  of  him  by  the  contract  of  sale  for 
both  the  restricted  and  the  unrestricted  In- 
terests, including  the  collection  and  dis- 
bursement of  payments  for  timber  and  the 
deduction  from  such  pajTiients  of  simis  in 
lieu  of  administrative  expenses. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  may  represent  any  Indian  owner 
who  is  a  minor,  or  who  Is  non  compos  men- 
tis, or  whose  ownership  interest  In  a  dece- 
dent's estate  has  not  been  determined,  and 
after  giving  reasonable  notice  by  publication 
of  the  proposed  timber  sale  he  may  repre- 
sent an  Indian  who  cannot  be  located. 

"(e)  The  timber  on  any  Indian  land  held 
under  a  trust  or  other  patent  containing 
restrictions  on  alienations  may  be  sold  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owners  when  in  his  Judgment 
such  action  Is  necessary  to  prevent  loss  of 
values  resulting  from  fire,  insects,  disease, 
wlndthrow,  or  other  causes. 

"(f)  A  change  from  a  trust  or  restricted 
status  to  an  unrestricted  status  of  any  inter- 
est in  timber  that  has  been  sold  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  not  affect  the  obligations 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  any 
contract  of  sale  that  is  In  effect  at  the  time 
such  change  In  status  occurs." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2.  line  1,  strike  out  the  words  "of  the 
reservation"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "who 
are  members  of  the  tribe  or  tribes  con- 
cerned'. 

Page  2,  line  7,  strike  out  "pursuant  to  " 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "to  the  extent  per- 
missible under". 

Page  2,  line  11.  add  the  folloving  new  .sen- 
tences: "It  Is  the  intention  of  Congress  that 
a  deduction  for  administrative  expenses  may 
be  made  In  any  case  unless  the  deduction 
would  violate  a  treaty  obligation  or  amount 
to  a  taking  of  private  property  for  public  use 
without  just  compensation  In  violation  of 
the  Fifth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
Sales  of  timber  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  based  upon  a  consideration  of  the  needs 
and  best  interests  of  the  Indian  owner  and 
his  heirs.  The  trust  or  restrictions  shall  be 
regarded  as  Imposed  for  the  benefit  of  both 
the  owner  and  his  heirs,  and  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  current  owner  alone.  The 
Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration, 
among  other  things,  (I)  the  state  of  growth 
of  the  timber  and  the  need  for  maintaining 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  land  for  the 
benefit  of  the  owner  and  his  heirs.  (2)  the 
highest  and  best  use  of  the  land,  including 
the  advisability  and  practicality  of  devoting 
It  to  other  uses  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner 
and  his  heirs,  and  (3)  the  present  and  fu- 
ture financial  needs  of  the  owner  and  his 
heirs." 

Page  3,  lines  6,  7,  and  R.  ."Strike  out  "and 
after  giving  reasonable  notice  by  publica- 
tion of  the  proposed  timber  sale  he  may 
represent  an  Indian  who  cannot  be  located." 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "or  falls  or  refuses 
to  respond  to  inquiries,  or  whose  Interest 
does  not  exceed  a  one-si.xteenth  portion  of 
the  parcel  under  consideration." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pas.sed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


TOWNSITE     LAWS     APPLICABLE     IN 
ALASKA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  n266> 
to  amend  the  act  of  March  8,  1922,  as 
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amended,  to  extend  its  provisions  to  the 
townsite  laws  applicable  in  the  State  of 
Alaska. 

There  being   no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
cf  Repretentatifes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Act  of  March  8.  1922  (42  Stat 
415;  48  use.  376,  377,  377a),  Is  amended  to 
read  aa  follows : 

"Sec  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
(a)  sell  under  the  provisions  of  section  2455 
of  the  Rf  vised  Statutes  (43  U  S  C.  1171).  as 
amended,  or  (b)  make  dl.^positlon  under  the 
following  townsite  laws,  as  amended  :  Sections 
2380  and  2381  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (43 
U.S.C  711.  712^:  section  11  of  the  Act  of 
March  3.  1891  (26  Stat  1009;  48  US  C  355  i  : 
Act  of  M:\y  25,  1926  (44  Stat  629;  48  U  S  C 
355a-355<}1;  and  Act  of  March  12,  1914  (38 
Stat  305;  48  U  S  C  301.  302  303-308) ,  of  any 
lands  in  \la«ka  known  to  contain  workable 
coal,  oil,  or  gas  dei>oslts,  or  that  may  be 
valuable  for  the  coal,  oil,  or  pas  contained 
therein,  f  nd  which  are  otherwise  subject  Xj^ 
sale  oT  dliposltion  under  said  section  2455,  as 
amended,  or  the  said  townsite  laws,  as 
amended  upon  the  condition  that  the  patent 
Issued  to  the  purchaser  thereof  Bh,a.ll  con- 
tain the  -eservatlon  required  by  section  2  of 
this  Act  " 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  strike  out  all  of  lines  3  and  4  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  laneuage- 

"That  !;ectton  3  of  the  A.'t  of  March  8.  1922 
"^  (42  Stat  415).  as  amended  (75  Stat.  384; 
48  VSC  376.  377,  377a) ,  Is  further  amended 
to  read  as  follows:" 

Page  2,  line  10  change  the  period  to  a  co- 
lon, strlk?  out  the  quotation  mark,  and  add 
the  foU<i»rlng  proviso:  '  Prrrided.  howet^rr 
That  the  sale  or  disposition  of  land  under 
this  Art  shall  not  extlngiiish  or  otherwise 
adversely  afTert  the  claims  thereto  of  any 
native  nf  .Mask.T  And  p'-ni'idcd  further.  That 
this  Act  fhAV.  ri'it  chanpe  or  in  any  way  mod- 
ify the  jower  or  the  responsibility  of  tlie 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  provide  service 
and  Assl.'tance  to  the  natives  residing  on 
such   lanlB." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
atrreed  to. 

Mr  R  VERS  of  Alaska  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  uranimous  consent  to  ext<?nd  my 
remirks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  lequest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska'^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  my  bill  H.R.  11266 
to  amend  the  act  of  March  8,  1922.  as 
amended,  governing  the  sale  of  tracts 
of  public  land  under  the  townsite  laws. 
This  bill  would  put  the  townsite  law 
presently  applicable  to  Alaska  in  con- 
formance with  the  general  law  pertain- 
ing to  the  rest  of  the  public  land  States 
by  permitting  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  sell  tracts  on  mineral  lands  in 
Alaska  .-ubject  to  a  reservation  to  the 
United  States  of  coal,  oil.  and  gas. 
Presently  no  townsite  may  be  created 
in  Alaska  on  public  land  valuable  for 
mimng  or  classified  as  potentially  valu- 
able for  mining  within  the  purview  of 
the  general  mming  law  or  the  Mineral 
Leasing  ,\ct. 

There  are  two  villages  in  nortiiern 
Alaska,  ]Jarrow,  and  Wainwright.  within 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4,  now 
interested  in  attaining  corporat<>  status 
upon  validly  established  townsite.'^.  Pas- 
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sage  of  this  legislation  at  this  time  would 
not  only  expedite  matters  for  these  two 
communities,  but  pave  the  way  for 
similar  developments  elsewhere  in 
Alaska  as  settlement  occurs. 

This  legislation  has  been  approved  by 
the  Department  of  Interior  with  clear- 
ance from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  is  supported  by  all  the  members  of 
the  Ala."^ka  conirressional  doleeation  as 
well  as  by  Senator  Eben  Hopson  and 
Flepresentative  John  Nusunginya  who 
represent  the  residents  of  northern 
Alaska  in  the  Alaska  Stale  Legislature. 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  thank  the  chair- 
man of  tlie  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  IMr.  AspinallJ,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands,  the  genilelady  from  Idaho  IMrs. 
Pfost"!,  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  their  painstaking  interest  and 
consideration  of  this  legislation  which 
IS  of  basic  importance  to  the  people  of 
Alaska.     I   urge  passage  of  H.R.   11266. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  BENEFITS  TO  CERTAIN 
GUAMANIANS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R  4753) 
to  amend  section  5  of  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948  to  provide  detention  and 
other  benefits  thereunder  to  certain 
Guamanians  killed  or  captured  by  the 
Japanese  at  Wake  Island. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  ob- 
serve that  to  me  it  is  very  interesting  that 
the  State  Department  refuses  to  take  a 
position  m  the  matter  of  indemnifying 
these  Guamanians.  according  to  the  let- 
ter from  Assistant  Secretary  of  Stat€ 
Hays  which  appears  in  the  committee  re- 
port. Had  the  State  Department  been 
dealing  with  other  foreigners,  I  am  sure 
it  would  have  taken  a  position  long  ago 
in  favor  for  handing  out  many  times  the 
amount  in  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  or 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
5  of  the  'W'ar  Claims  Act  of  1948  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection ; 

"(hi  In  the  case  of  any  Guamanlan  killed 
or  captured  by  the  Imperial  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment on  or  after  December  7.  1941,  at 
Wake  Island,  benefits  shall  be  granted  under 
subsections  (a)  tlirough  if)  of  this  section  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
apply  in  the  case  of  civilian  American  citi- 
zens so  killed  or  captured.  Claims  for  bene- 
fits under  subsections  (a)  through  (e)  of 
this  section  must  be  filed  within  six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion, and  the  time  limitation  applicable  to 
any  individual  by  subsection  (f)  shall  not 
begin  to  run  until  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection,  with  respect  to  any  Individ- 
ual who  is  entitled  to  such  benefits  solely  by 
reason  of  this  subaection.  The  preceding 
sentence  shall  not  be  construed  to  affect  the 


right  of  any  individual  to  receive  such  bene- 
fits with  respect  to  any  period  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection  " 

Mr.  O  HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  ai  this  pomt  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  happy  that  the  House  is  passing 
this  bill  by  unanimous  vote  as  it  did  a 
similar  bill  in  the  86th  Congress.  I  hope 
that  favorable  action  will  be  taken  m  the 
other  body  before  the  hour  of  sine  die 
ac.journment. 

Wliat  this  bill  does  in  substance  is  to 
give  practical  recognition  to  our  fellow 
A:Tiericans  on  the  island  of  Guam  as 
American  citizens.  Since  the  enactment 
of  the  Guam  Organic  Act  in  1950  they 
have  enjoyed  the  official  status  of  Amer- 
ican citizens,  but  prior  to  that  time  their 
status  was  that  of  American  nationals. 
Tlius.  although  loyal  Americans  since 
1898.  participating  with  other  Americans 
in  the  services,  sacrifices,  and  suffering 
of  war.  they  have  been  deprived  of  the 
benefits  of  the  War  Claims  Act.  which 
are  restricted  to  civilian  American  citi- 
zens. 

If  their  service  is  to  America,  if  their 
allegiance  and  their  hearts  are  with 
America,  and  if  they  give  even  to  their 
lives  for  our  common  country.  I  do  not 
tMnk  you  can  make  too  fine  distinctions 
between  American  nationals  and  Amer- 
ican citizens,  certainly  not  in  the  be- 
stowal of  appreciation.  Any  other  ap- 
PToach  smacks  too  much  of  the  spirit  of 
cclonialism  and  tends  to  destroy  the 
image  of  the  United  States  in  foreign 
lands 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Pcr- 
ei?n  Affairs  I  sought  to  stress  in  my  ap- 
pearance before  the  subcommittee  chair- 
manned  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  'Mr  M.^CK]  the  relation  of 
this  measure  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

Guam  is  our  most  farflung  possession. 
It  is  the  showcase  of  representative 
democratic  government  in  the  far  Pa- 
cific. WTiat  hapr>erLS  there  has  repercus- 
sions in  the  Far  East  impossible  to  exag- 
gerate. It  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  to  explain  why  the  Guama- 
nians who  died  and  suffered  at  Wake 
Island  when  captured  by  Japanese  are 
discriminated  against  on  the  shabby  ar- 
gument that  at  the  time  they  were  not 
American  citizens,  even  though  tliey 
were  American  nationals  and  since  1950 
have  been  American  citizens. 

The  War  Claims  Act  properly  pro- 
vided benefits  to  civilian  American  ciu- 
zens  captured  by  the  Japanese  at  Wake 
Island  and  to  Uie  families  of  those  killed. 
I  am  sure  that  at  the  time  of  its  pas- 
sage the  thought  was  to  cover  all  Amer- 
icans, and  the  fine  technical  distinction 
between  national  and  citizen  was  in  no 
ones  mmd.  The  country  had  been 
thrilled  by  the  heroism  of  Wake  Island 
and  the  Congress  wished  as  best  it  could 
to  alleviate  the  condition  of  the  suni\- 
on:  and  the  families  of  those  killed. 

No  matter  what  the  intention,  and  I 
loavc  stated  what  I  think  was  the  clear 
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nondiscriminatory  intention,  the  word- 
ing of  the  act  operated  to  leave  out  in 
the  cold  33  living  Guamanians  and  the 
families  of  12  Guamanians  killed,  be- 
cause although  loyal  Americans  they 
could  not  qualify  as  citizens  until  the 
enactment  of  the  Guam  Organic  Act  of 
1950. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  wish  to  close  my 
remarks  by  expressing  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  universal  feeling  of  warm  friend- 
ship by  the  Members  of  this  House  for 
Guam  and  her  people.  No  part  of  our 
great  Union  has  contributed  more  by  the 
measure  of  size  and  means  in  democratic 
effort  and  in  dedication.  We  point  out 
with  pride  for  all  the  world  to  see  our 
showcase  of  representative  democracy  in 
the  Far  Pacific. 

The  legislature  of  Guam,  under  the 
leadership  of  Speaker  A.  B.  Won  Pat, 
has  functioned  by  the  highest  traditions 
of  our  State  legislatures  on  the  main- 
land. The  fact  that  this  bill  for  the 
second  time  is  passing  the  House  on  ""he 
Consent  Calendar,  with  not  a  voice 
raised  in  objection,  is  a  tribute,  not  only 
to  Guam,  but  also  to  Speaker  Won  Pat 
and  the  other  distinguished  members  of 
the  Guam  legislature  who  have  visited 
us  from  time  to  time  and  deepened  our 
understanding  of  problems  in  the  solu- 
tion of  which  we  have  a  common  Amer- 
ican interest. 

Further  emphasizing,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  importance  of  Guam  in  the  national 
picture  is  the  fact  that  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Territories  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  is  the  Honorable 
Richard  F.  Taitano,  a  Guamanian. 
This  is  a  key  position,  the  top  spot  in  our 
territorial  administration.  In  its  direc- 
tion the  rich  background  of  experience, 
the  firsthand  and  intimate  understand- 
ing, the  drive  and  the  dedication  of  Di- 
rector Taitano  have  enhanced  in  the 
eyes  of  the  free  world  the  position  of 
our  country,  administering  our  territo- 
ries, not  as  colonies,  but  as  parts  of  us. 
as  the  50  States  once  themselves  were 
territories  servins;  their  apprenticeship 
for  the  statehood  ahead.  To  Direct-or 
Taitano  and  the  Guam  that  spared  him 
for  service  here  the  Nation  is  indebted. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  la'd  on  the  table. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
considerat-on  of  a  similar  Senate  bill 
(S.  2256'  to  amend  section  5  of  the  War 
Cla'ms  Act  of  1948  to  provide  detention 
and  other  benefits  thereunder  to  cer- 
tain Guamanians  killed  or  captured  by 
the  Japanese  at  Wake  Island. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  being  no  object'on,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii-es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

■ih)  In  the  case  of  any  Guamanian  killed 
or  captured  by  the  Imperial  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment on  or  after  December  7.  1941.  at 
Wake  Island,  benefits  shall  be  granted  un- 
der subsections  (a)   through  (f)   of  this  sec- 


tion In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  apply  in  the  case  of  civilian  Amer- 
icana citizens  so  killed  or  captured.  Claims 
for  benefits  under  subsections  (a)  through 
(e)  of  this  section  must  be  filed  within  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  and  the  time  limitation  appli- 
cable to  any  Individual  by  subsection  (t) 
shall  not  begin  to  run  until  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  with  respect 
to  any  individual  who  is  entitled  to  such 
benefits  solely  by  reason  of  this  subsection. 
The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  right  of  any  individual 
to  receive  such  benefits  with  respect  to  any 
periixi  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subi^ection." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pas.sed.  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  4753)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PROVISION  FOR  IRRIGATION 
BLOCKS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  tS.  2179)  to 
amend  section  9'di  '1'  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Project  Act  of  1939  (53  Stat.  1187; 
43  U.S.C.  485'.  to  make  additional  pro- 
vision for  irrigation  blocks,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

1  he  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  con.^^ideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Reserving  the  right  to 
obj?ct.  Mr.  Speaker,  m«iy  I  ask  the  dis- 
tini.'uishcd  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
several  questions?  If  this  proposed  leg- 
islation becomes  law.  are  we  not  giving 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  consider- 
ably more  authority  to  modify  contracts 
than  he  has  ever  had  before? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  We  are  giving  him 
more  authority  than  he  has  at  the  pres- 
ent time  for  some  of  those  irrigation 
projects  which  have  been  authorized 
heretofore,  but  here  we  have  incorpo- 
rated this  particular  language  into  the 
authorizing  language. 

What  happens  is  this:  If  we  do  not 
ha\c  authority  like  this,  we  have  to  wait 
until  the  period  of  construction  before 
we  can  start  any  of  the  development. 
In  these  multipurpose  projects  some 
areas  can  be  started  into  development 
and  production  ahead  of  other  areas. 
This  gives  the  Secretary  the  authority 
to  make  amendments  to  the  provisions 
of  the  contract.  It  brings  back  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  reclamation  funds  out 
of  the  repayment  quicker  than  they 
could  otherwise  be  brought  back. 

Mr.  FORD.  That,  certainly,  is  a  de- 
sirable provision  in  the  law.  However, 
would  not  this  new  legislation  permit  the 
Secretary  to  modify  contracts  so  that 
payments  to  the  Federal  Treasury  would 
come  more  slowly  or  be  delayed  in  some 
other  way? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Not  if  the  con- 
struction is  on  time.  It  would  all  be  a 
matter  of  the  progress  of  the  construc- 
tion on  a  project  because  the  develop- 
ment must  take  place  immediately  after 
the  final  construction.  So,  so  far  as  af- 
fecting the  ultimate  return  is  concerned, 
I  would  say  it  would  not  make  any  dif- 
ference. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  after 
the  execution  of  a  contract  pursuant  to  the 
authority  of  section  9(d)(1)  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Project  Act  of  1939  (53  Stat.  1187;  43 
U.S.C.  485),  and  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  the  development  period  provided  there- 
under, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  here- 
by authorized  to  amend  such  contract  to 
provide  for  Irrigation  blocks,  or  if  such  are 
already  provided,  to  add  to  or  modify  such 
Irrigation  blocks,  as  he  shall  deem  desirable 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  that   Act. 

Sec.  2.  Section  9td)il)  is  amended  by 
deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  of  said  section  and  by  adding  the 
following:  "Provided  further.  That  when  the 
Secretary,  by  contract  or  by  notice  given 
thereunder,  shall  have  fixed  a  development 
period  of  less  than  ten  years,  and  at  any 
time  thereafter  but  i>efore  commencement 
of  the  repayment  period  conditions  arise 
which  In  llie  Judgment  of  the  Secretary 
would  have  Justified  the  fixing  of  a  longer 
period,  he  may  amend  such  contract  or 
notice  to  extend  such  development  period 
to  a  date  not  to  exceed  ten  years  from  its 
commencement,  and  in  a  case  where  no  de- 
velopment period  was  provided,  he  may 
amend  such  contract  within  the  same  limits: 
Provided  further,  That  when  the  SecreUtry 
shall  have  deferred  the  payment  of  all  or 
any  part  of  any  installments  of  construction 
charges  under  any  repayment  contract  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 21.  1959  (73  Stat.  584 1 .  he  may.  at  any 
time  prior  to  the  due  date  prescribed  for 
the  first  installment  not  reduced  by  such 
deferment  and  by  agreement  with  the  con- 
tracting organization,  terminate  the  sup- 
plemental contract  by  which  such  deferment 
was  effected,  credit  the  construction  pay- 
ments made,  and  exercise  the  authority 
granted  In  this  section." 

Sec.  3.  In  any  repayment  contract  which 
provides  for  payment  of  construction 
charges  by  single  annual  Installments,  the 
Secretary  may  by  agreement  with  the  con- 
tracting organization  amend  such  contract 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  such  annual 
Installments  In  two  parts  on  such  dates  In 
the  calendar  year  as  may  best  enable  the 
contracting  organization  to  meet  Its  pay- 
ments. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  pas.-^ed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the   table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  THE  FREDERICK  DOUG- 
LASS HOME  AS  A  PART  OF  THE 
PARK  SYSTEM  IN  THE  NATIONAL 
CAPITAL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2399'  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Frederick  Douglass  home  as  a  part  of  the 
park  system  in  the  National  Capital  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  question  or  two  concerning  this  bill. 
What  is  the  proposed  use  of  this  home, 
and  the  grounds?  What  is  the  proposed 
future  use  of  it? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  RJTHERFORD.  It  is  to  be  used 
primarily  as  a  memorial  to  Frederick 
Douglasf.  to  be  a  part  of  the  national 
park  sy.stem  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr  GROSS  It  is  not  designed  to  be- 
come a  clubhouse:  is  it? 

Mr.  F'.UTHERFORD.  I  assure  the 
gentlemen  of  this,  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  In- 
terior an  1  Insular  Affairs,  the  gentleman 
from  Col')rado  IMr.  Aspinall],  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Parks  visited 
this  area  less  than  a  week  ago.  It  is 
possibly  cne  of  the  most  well  preserved 
and  one  of  the  most  ideal  locations  in  the 
District  cf  Columbia  in  Anacostia  It 
was  const  ucted  by  the  man  who  actually 
developed  the  Anacostia  area  in  about 
1874.  It  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Douidass  who  was  born  a  slave  and 
who  later  obtained  his  freedom  and  be- 
came a  Ne?ro  leader. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  know  the  historj'  of  it :  I 
read  it  in  the  report  and  I  visited  the 
place  yesterday  to  see  what  it  was  all 
about,  \\ill  the  gentleman  tell  me  this: 
Who  now  gets  the  return  from  the 
leased  area?  There  are  apartments  on 
the  grounds  and  according  to  your  reix)rt 
this  land  is  leased 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  The  gentleman 
is  fKjssiblj  referring  to  approximately  4 
acres.  Tliat  is  on  lease  or  has  been  sold 
to  a  development  company  It  is  not 
included  la  the  bill.  The  bill  only  refers 
to  10  acres  which  will  be  given  in  fee 
simple  to  the  Nation  to  be  held  by  the 
Secret arj-  of  the  Interior  and  will  be  held 
precisely.  I  would  say.  as  the  gentleman 
would  contemplate  from  the  commitj^ee 
report.  There  is  a  lease  referred  to  here. 
There  waf  originally  14  acres,  but  this 
only  includes  10  acres  and  will  exclude 
the  4  acres  being  used  by  the  develop- 
ment comi'any. 

Mr.  GliOSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  that  $25,000  provided  in  this  bill 
is  going  to  be  sufficient  to  renovate  the 
house  and  provide  a  much  improved 
drive  to  the  house?  Does  the  gentleman 
think   this  is  going   to  stop  at   $25,000? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  The  gentleman 
is  asking  rae  personally  and  I  might  say 
in  viewing  the  property  I  had  that  res- 
ervation. However,  the  National  Park 
Service  feels  that  this  is  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable fiirure  and  they  can  restore  it 
within  the  $25,000  figure.  I  might  say 
that  the  subcommittee  in  committee 
made  the  .statement  that  we  would  abide 
by  the  pltdpe  of  $25,000.  I  might  say 
that  the  lady  who  I  under.stand  has  been 
the  national  president  of  the  American 
Colored  V/omen's  Association  for  the 
past  two  terms  has  stated  that  they  will 
make  pri^ate  contributions  to  supple- 
ment any  lack  of  funds  that  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  appropriate 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  you  under- 
stand in  passing  this  bill  that  i  will  cost 
$25,000  a  year  in  perpetuity  to  maintain 
this? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  The  gentleman 
IS  correct. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ayid  House  of 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  cf 
America  m  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  desig- 
nate, for  preservation  as  a  part  of  the  park 
system  in  the  National  Capital,  the  former 
home  of  Frederick  Douglass  located  at  1411 
W  Street  Southeast.  Washington,  District  of 
Coliunbla.  and  known  as  "Cedar  Hill",  to  be 
described  by  metes  and  bounds,  so  as  to  ex- 
clude that  part  of  the  original  fourteen  acres 
which  Is  presently  leased  to  tlie  Glen  Garden 
as  a  housing  development,  together  with 
such  land.  Interests  In  land,  and  improve- 
ments thereon  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act:  Pro- 
i~ided.  That  the  area  so  designated  shall  not 
exceed  fourteen  acres. 

Sec  2.  When  the  land,  the  Frederick  Doug- 
lass homo,  and  such  objects  therein  of  his- 
torical significance  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  miay  designate  have  been  donated 
to  the  United  States,  establishment  of  the 
Frederick  Douglass  home  as  a  part  of  the 
park  system  In  the  National  Capital  shall  be 
effected  by  publication  of  notice  in  the  Fed- 
eral RegLster. 

Sec  3  t^pon  the  establishment  of  the 
Frederick  Douglass  home  as  a  part  of  the 
park  system  in  the  National  Capital,  the 
home  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
establish  a  National  Park  Service  and  for 
ot.her  purposes",  approved  August  25.  1916 
(39  St.at.  535 1 .  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented, and  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  preservation  o'  American  sites. 
buildings,  objects,  and  antiquities  of  na- 
tional significance,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  August  21,  1935  (49  Stat  6661.  as 
amended. 

Sec  4  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  purp)ose«  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  3,  lines  1  and  2,  strike  out  the  words 
"such  sums  as  are  necessary"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "not  more  than  $25. (XX)  for  re- 
pairing and  refurbishing  Cedar  Hill  in  order  " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 
HOME  or  frf:derick   DorciAss    born   a  slave 

IN  1817.  AND  OVT^TANDING  PUBLIC  SPOKES- 
MAN C<r  NEGRO  RACT  IN  HIS  TIME.  TO  BECOME 
PART       OF       THE        NATIONAL       CAPITAL       PARK 

SYSTEM 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  2399,  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Frederick  Douglass 
home  as  a  part  of  the  park  system  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.  This  legislation  grants 
authority  to  the  Secretary'  of  the  In- 
terior to  accept  a  donation  of  Cedar  Hill, 
the  home  of  Frederick  Douglass  at  14th 
and  W  Streets  SE.,  here  in  Washington. 
DC.  to  rehabilitate  this  home  and  to  ad- 
minister It  as  a  unit  of  the  National  Cap- 
ital parks  system. 

Frederick  Douglass,  who  was  the  out- 
standing public  spokesman  of  the  Negro 
race  in  his  time,  was  born  a  slave  in 
1817.  and  died  in  1895.  Largely  self- 
educated,  he  ran  away  at  age  21  first 
to  New  York  City  and  then  to  New  Bed- 
ford. Mass.  An  impromptu  speech  which 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  called  upon  him 
to  make  at  an  antislavery  convention 
first  demonstrated  his  abilities  as  an 
orator.  He  lectured  as  an  agent  of  the 
Massachusetts  Antislaveiy  Society  for  a 
few  years,  and  he  was  then  sent  to  Great 
Britain  for  2  years  as  a  lecttirer  and 


writer.  He  became  acquainted  there 
with  such  prominent  figures  as  John 
Bright  and  Daniel  O'Connell.  Pands 
were  raised  by  liis  friends  in  England  to 
purchase  his  freedom,  for  he  was  still 
a  fugitive  slave,  and  for  continuing  his 
antislavery  agitation  upon  return  to 
America. 

DO"   GLASS   RAISED   TWO  CIVIL   WAR   REGIMENTS  OF 

MASSACHUSETTS    NEGRO    TROOPS 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  Frederick  Douglass 
returned  to  the  United  States  in  1847 
he  founded,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
edited,  the  North  Star,  a  Rochester.  NY., 
newspaper.  By  this  time  he  had  inter- 
ested himself  not  only  in  the  rights  of 
minorities  and  the  abolition  movement, 
but  also  in  women's  suffrage,  temper- 
ance, the  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
ment and  international  peace.  Tiie  first 
edition  of  the  North  Star  carried  the 
motto,  "Right  Is  of  No  Sex— Truth  Is  of 
No  Color— God  Is  the  Patlier  of  Us  All, 
ancj  We  Are  All  Brethren" 

His  associates  and  acquaintances,  with 
ma;iy  of  whom  he  differed  on  quest icns 
of  lactics  and  even  of  policy,  included 
not  only  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  but 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  John  Brown. 
We;ndell  Phillips,  Susan  B.  Anthony. 
Lucretia  Mott.  and  others  He  flung 
himself  with  enthusiasm  into  the  Free 
Soi:  Party  campaign  and  later  into  Lin- 
coln's campaign  as  Republican  candidate 
for  the  Presidency.  After  the  break 
came  between  the  North  and  the  Soath. 
he  assisted  in  raising  two  regiments  of 
Nepro  troops  m  Massachusetts,  in  one  of 
which  two  of  lais  sons  enlisted. 

DOUGLASS  SERVED  AS  MINISTER  TO  HAITI;    CHAKC£ 

D'AFFAIRES    FOR    SANTO    D(_MIN&0 

After  the  Civil  War.  Mr.  Douglass 
worked  steadfastly  for  ratification  of  the 
13th,  14th.  and  15th  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  and  served  m  various  ca- 
pacities in  the  Federal  Government,  as 
Minister  to  Haiti,  and  charge  d'affaires 
for  .Santo  Etomingo.  as  recorder  of  deeds 
in  tiie  District  of  Columbia,  and  as  presi- 
den  -lal  elector  from  New  York. 

C'Xiar  Hill,  a  14-room  house  built  in 
1854:  on  a  14-acre  tract  on  a  hill  in  Ana- 
costia With  a  commanding  view  of  Wash- 
ington, became  Mr.  Douglass'  home  in 
1874.  It  has  been  preserved  thus  far 
through  the  efforts  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Colored  Women's  Clubs  and 
the  Frederick  Douglass  Historical  & 
Memorial  Association.  These  organiza- 
tions have  offered  to  donate  the  home, 
the  land  surrounding  it.  and  its  furnish- 
ing, virtually  all  of  which  were  Douglass' 
own  furnishings,  to  the  Umted  States  to 
be  maintained  for  the  benefit  and  in- 
spiration of  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
accept  this  generous  offer  by  unani- 
mously approving  this  legislation. 

Tne  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  .  wa.s  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 


EDISON  HOME  NATIONAL  HISTORIC 
SITE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iS.  2916 1  to 
change  the  names  of  the  Edison  Home 
National   Historic  Site  and   the   Edison 
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Laboratory  National  Monument,  to  au- 
thorize the  acceptance  of  donations,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  as.iC7nbled,  That  the 
Edison  Home  National  Historic  Site  and 
the  Edison  Laboratory  National  Monument, 
together  with  adjacent  parcels  aggregating 
approximately  seventy-one  one-hundredths 
of  an  acre  which  have  been  donated  to  the 
United  States  for  addition  to  the  monument. 
are  designated  the  Edison  National  Historic 
Site. 

Sec  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
accept  the  donation  of  such  lands  and  Inter- 
ests in  lands,  for  addition  to  the  site,  as  he 
determines  will  further  the  preservation  of 
the  Edison  National  Historic  Site  and  its  en- 
joyment by  the  public. 

Sec.  3  The  Edison  National  Historic  Site 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  pursuant  to  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  National  Park  Service 
and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  August 
25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C.  1,  2,  3),  as 
amended  and  supplemented. 

Sec  4  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  lines  10,  11,  and  12,  strike  out  all 
of  section  4. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


FORT   ST.    MARKS    NATIONAL 
HISTORIC    SITE.    FLA. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  12164  • 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Fort   St.   Marks   National  Historic   Site. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  author  of  the  bill,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  whether  my  understand- 
ing is  correct,  that  the  State  of  Florida 
will  donate  to  the  Federal  Government 
the  land  involved  in  this  park? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr,  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  can  state  that  nego- 
tiations by  the  State  of  Florida  now  are 
in  progress  for  the  acquisition  of  this 
site  from  the  private  owners.  I  have 
the  assurance  of  the  present  State  ad- 
ministration and  of  State  legislative 
leaders  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
State  of  Florida  to  acquire  this  property 
and  to  make  it  available  to  the  Federal 
Government,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  provided  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  designation  of  Port 
St.  Marks  as  a  national  historic  site 
is  a  matter  of  significant  national  inter- 
est. Its  historic  importance  has  been 
fully  documented,  and  I  am  glad  to  state 
to  the  House  that  some  reticence  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  of  Interior  to 
recognize  this  fact  has  now  been  en- 
tirely dissipated,  and  I  was  told  only  this 
morning  by  Secretary  Udall  that  his  De- 
partment supports  the  passage  of  H  R. 
12164  as  reported  to  the  House  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


From  the  construction  of  the  first  fort, 
Fort  San  Marcos  de  Apalachee,  by  the 
Spanish  shortly  after  1670  through  its 
exciting  history  down  to  the  present, 
Fort  St.  Marks  has  been  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  important  areas  of  Span- 
ish colonial  history.  It  figured  in  An- 
drew Jackson's  early  plans  to  make  Flor- 
ida a  part  of  the  United  States  and  was 
taken  by  him  during  the  Second  War 
with  Great  Britain.  During  its  varied 
history  the  fort  was  occupied  by  the 
British  and  by  an  adventurer  named 
Bowles  who  created  and  maintained 
there  for  a  short  time  the  independent 
country  of  Muscogee.  During  the  War 
between  the  States.  Fort  St,  Marks 
was  held  by  Confederate  forces  through- 
out that  conflict  and  the  fort  was 
credited  with  being  m  large  measure  re- 
sponsible for  keeping  the  capitol  at  Tal- 
lahassee from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
Federal  troops.  Tallahassee  is  the  only 
State  capital  east  of  the  Mississippi 
which  remained  in  Confederate  hands 
throughout  the  war. 

Extensive  salvage  work  and  research 
has  been  done  in  the  Fort  St.  Marks 
area  by  Florida  State  University  and  re- 
cent developments  in  a  continuing  pro- 
gram of  historical  and  archeological  re- 
search conducted  by  the  university  as 
well  as  by  private  citizens  and  agencies 
have  produced  evidence  that  Port  St. 
Marks  po.ssesses  exceptional  value  in 
commemorating  and  illustrating  several 
phases  of  this  country's  earliest  history. 
I  believe  this  site  is  needed  in  the  na- 
tional park  system  to  fill  a  long-neglected 
gap  m  the  Government's  program  to  por- 
tray and  preserve  America's  cultural 
heritage. 

Mr  FORD.  Mr  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reseiTation  of  objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secreti\ry  of  the  Interior  shall  acquire  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  by  gift,  pur- 
chase, condemnation,  or  otherwise,  the  site 
of  Fort  Saint  Marks,  located  at  Saint  Marks, 
Florida,  together  with  all  Improvements 
thereon  and  appurtenances  thereto.  When  so 
acquired,  such  property  shall  be  designated 
as  the  Fort  Saint  Marks  National  Historic 
Site,  and  shall  be  set  aside  as  a  public  na- 
tional memorial. 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  proper 
development  of  the  Fort  Saint  Marks  Na- 
tional Historic  Site,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  erect  thereon  and  maintain  as 
part.s  thereof  the  following — 

I  1 )  a  museum,  which  shall  contain  Items 
of  historical  interest  pertaining  to  Fort  Saint 
Marks: 

( 2 1  such  markers,  structures,  and  land- 
scaping as  mriy  in  his  judgment  be  appro- 
priate. 

Sec  3  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  act- 
tint^  through  the  National  Park  Service,  shall 
administer,  protect,  develop,  and  maintain 
the  Fort  Saint  Marks  National  Historic  Site 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  August  25.  1916.  entitled  "An  Act  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Park  Service,  and  for  other 
purposes"  i  16  U  S  C.  1  and  others),  as  amend- 
ed and  supplemented,  and  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  August  21.  1935,  entitled  "An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  preservation  of  historic 
American  sites,  buildings,  and  antiquities  of 
national  significance,  and  for  other  purposes" 
(16  U.S.C.  461^67)  .as  amended. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  lines  3-7,  strike  out  all  of  the  first 
sentence   and    Insert   in    lieu    thereof: 

"That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
accept  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  a  dona- 
tion of  the  site  of  Fort  Saint  Marks,  located 
at  Saint  Marks.  Florida,  together  with  all 
Improvements  thereon  and  npjjurtcnances 
thereto,  and  "such  surrounding  or  adjacent 
land  as  is  reasonably  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  WARSAW 
GHETTO  UPRISING 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  iS  J 
Res.  179)  authorizing  and  requesting  the 
President  to  designate  April  21,  1963,  as 
a  day  for  observance  of  the  courage  dis- 
played by  the  uprising  in  the  Wansaw 
ghetto  against  the  Nazis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  twenty-first 
day  of  April  1963  is  hereby  marked  In  recog- 
nition of  the  astounding  courage  displayed 
by  the  uprising  in  the  Warsaw  ghetto  against 
the  Nazis.  Through  such  uprising,  the  men. 
women,  and  children  who  met  death  on  that 
tragic  day  and  those  who  perished  In  con- 
centration camps  and  in  the  gas  chambers, 
Bymbollze  the  indestructible  spirit  of  liberty 
which  throughout  history  has  ultimately  tri- 
umphed against  the   forces  of   tyranny. 

The  President  Is  authorized  and  requested 
to  Issue  a  proclamation  Inviting  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  such  day  with 
appropriate   ceremonies   and   activities. 

The  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  UNDER  NA- 
TIONAL   HOUSING    ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <S.  2876'  to 
extend  the  authority  to  insure  mort- 
gages under  sections  809  and  810  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  and  to  extend  the 
coverage  of  section  810  to  include  per- 
sons employed  at  or  in  connection  wi  h 
an  installation  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  or  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commi.ssion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 803(a)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "under  this  title" 
In  the  last  proviso  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "under  this  section". 

Sec.  2.  Section  809(fi  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  the  expiration  date  of  the  Commis- 
sioner's authority  to  Insure". 

Sec.  3.  Section  810  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  clause  (1)  of  subsection 
(b)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "(1)  the  housing  which  is  covered  by 
the  Insured  mortgage  is  necessary  In  the  In- 
terest of  national  security  In  order  to  provide 


adequate  housing  for  (A)  military  per- 
sonnel and  essential  civilian  personnel  serv- 
ing or  employed  In  connection  with  an  in- 
stallation of  one  of  the  armed  services  of 
the  United  States,  or  (B)  persons  employed 
or  assigned  to  duty  at  or  in  connection  with 
an  installation  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  or  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission."; 

(2)  striking  out  in  subsection  (d)  the 
words  "and  employees  of  contractors  for  the 
armed  services"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "employees  of  contractors 
for  the  armed  services,  and  persons  described 
In  clause  (1)(B)  of  section  (bi  of  this  sec- 
tion"; and 

(3)  striking  out  In  subsection  (k)  the 
words  "and  the  expiration  date  of  the  Com- 
missioner's authority  to  Insure". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  the  following:  "That  the  last  pro- 
viso in  section  803(a)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended — 

"(li  by  striking  out  'under  this  title'  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  under  this  sec- 
tion'; and 

"(2)  by  striking  out  'under  section  803  of 
this  title'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'un- 
der this  section'. 

"Sec.  2  Section  809(f)  of  the  National 
Hovising  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  the  expiration  date  of  the  Commisslon- 
ers  authority  to  insure",  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"No  more  mortgages  shall  be  insured  under 
this  section  after  October  1.  1963.  except 
ptirsuant  to  a  commitment  to  insure  before 
such  date.' 

"Sec.  3  Section  810(k|  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'and 
the  expiration  date  of  the  Commis.'iioner's 
authority  to  Insure',  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  'No 
more  mortgages  shall  be  Insured  under  this 
section  after  October  1.  1963.  except  pur- 
suant to  a  commitment  to  Insure  before 
such  date.'  " 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  to 
read:  "An  &ct  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
authority  to  insure  mortgages  under 
sections  809  and  810  of  the  National 
Housing  Act." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN  CIVILIAN 
SHIPYARD   EMPLOYEES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H  R.  10002' 
for  the  relief  of  civilan  employees  of  the 
New  York  Naval  Shipyard  and  the  San 
Francisco  Naval  Shipyard  erroneously 
in  receipt  of  certain  wages  due  to  a  mis- 
interpretation of  a  Navy  civilian  per.son- 
nel    instruction. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  ask 
some  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  whether  any  attempt  was 
made  to  find  out  in  the  hearings  what 
individual  or  what  group  of  individuals 
was  or  were  responsible  for  this  over- 
payment? 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  As  I  undei-stand.  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  was  responsible 
in  that  these  civilan  employees  foi-merly 
worked  there.  Their  pay  was  rai.sed 
through  a  misinterpretation  of  the  law. 


This  resulted  in  a  difference  between 
their  pay  status  and  what  they  received. 
They  were  paid  this  to  keep  them  on  the 
job.  It  was  really  no  one's  fault  except 
the  law  proscribed  that  they  must  serve 
in  a  certain  capacity  in  the  apprentice- 
ship before  they  are  raised  to  step  2. 

Mr.  FORD.  Somebody  must  have  been 
at  fault,  because  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral says  that  47  employees  in  the  San 
Franci.sco  Navy  Shipyard  were  overpaid 
and  218  employees  in  the  New  York 
Navy  Shipyard  were  overpaid.  Some- 
body must  have  been  at  fault. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  The  interpretation 
of  the  law  by  the  Navy  resulted  in  this 
difference 

Mr  FORD.  I  assume  the  Navy  was 
at  fault,  but  the  Navy  Department  has 
650.000  men  in  uniform  and  probably 
half  a  million  civilian  employees.  Some- 
body must  have  been  at  fault;  who  was 
it? 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  As  I  understand,  it 
is  stated  that  some  naval  authorities 
were  responsible. 

Mr  FORD  I  assume  that  to  be  true, 
but  who? 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Just  a  moment,  sir: 
and  immediately  the  other  naval  au- 
thorities discovered  it.  It  resulted  in 
this  difference  of  S28.000  that  had  been 
paid  under  a  mistaken  interpretation 
of  the  law  by  the  naval  authorities  who 
had  interpreted  it.  I  think  it  is  the 
Judge  Advocate's  OflBce. 

Mr.  FORD.  Tliere  was  no  effoit 
made  to  tr>'  to  pin  it  down  to  the  indi- 
vidual who  was  at  fault  m  misinterpret- 
ing the  law  or  erroneously  interpreting 
the  regulations?  Did  the  committee  not 
trv  to  pin  responsibility  on  someone? 

Mr.  LIBONATI.    Yes,  we  did.      | 

Mr.  FORD.    Who  was  it?  / 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  They  said  tliere  was 
general  authority  there.  l 

Mr.  FORD.  That  is  a  vers  broad 
authority. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Of  course,  imder  the 
circumstances,  the  mistakes  should  not 
be  charged  to  persons  who  in  good  faith 
accepted  employment  at  that  rate. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  agree  with  that  state- 
ment. Where  there  is  misfeasance,  mal- 
feasance, or  nonfeasance  on  the  part  of 
somebody  who  was  doing  the  hiring  is 
another  matter. 

Mr  LIBONATI.  Lawyers  do  make 
mistakes. 

Mr.  FORD  We  are  not  infallible. 
What  worries  me  is  that  nobody  in  the 
committee  or  nobody  m  the  hearings 
apparently  tried  to  find  out  who  in  the 
New  York  Shipyard  or  who  in  the  San 
Francisco  Shipyard  made  this  mistake. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Unfortunately,  in 
reference  to  the  whole  incident,  the  only 
way  it  can  be  corrected  is  by  legislation 
to  relieve  these  people  of  their  obligation. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  gentleman  may  well 
be  correct  in  that  regard,  but  I  am  Icxik- 
ing  prospectively.  I  want  to  prevent  this 
in  the  future.  Unless  your  committee 
tries  to  find  out  who  is  at  fault,  tries  to 
find  out  if  any  disciplinaiy  action  was 
taken  against  the  civilian  or  military 
officer  involved,  we  are  going  to  have 
these  cases  multiplied.  I  am  only  sug- 
gesting that  your  committee  ask  the 
aH'^-i.'-al  the.^e  pertinent  questions.  "Who 
under  your  command.  Admiral,  made  the 


mistake?"  I  think  we  could  then  rec- 
tify some  of  these  things 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  will  find  some  of 
these  bills  on  the  Pn\  ate  Calendar  today. 

Mr.  FORD.  They  are  growing  like 
weeds  in  my  wife's  garden. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  right.  You  can 
read  these  with  two  or  three  sets  of 
bifocals  and  you  will  not  find  any  indi- 
cation of  who  is  res'ponsible  other  than 
of  a  very  general  nature.  It  will  be  a 
department  or  someone  in  the  depart- 
ment or  agency,  Apparently,  they  do 
not  try  to  find  out  who  is  responsible. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  committee  having 
jurisdiction  over  these  things  should  find 
out  the  individual  who  made  the  mis- 
take. I  do  not  want  to  penalize  innocent 
victims  of  these  errors,  but  let  us  find  out 
who  made  the  mistake.  In  light  of  the 
fact  the  committee  is  not  going  to  get 
down  and  root  out  these  people  who  are 
not  doing  a  good  job,  I  am  gomg  to  ask 
that  this  bill  be  passed  over. 

Mr.  YOUNGER  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr  YOUNGER.  I  think  it  would  be 
grossly  unfair  to  penalize  these  men  in 
the  New  York  and  San  Francisco  Ship- 
yards who  in  good  faith  took  these  jobs. 
I  think  the  mistake  was  made  by  an 
administrative  officer  in  each  of  the 
yards  in  connection  with  the  inter. ^rela- 
tion of  the  Navy  rules  and  regulations. 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  They 
discovered  the  error  afterward.  But  it 
seems  to  me  grossly  unfair  to  penalize 
these  men  who  got  the  advancement,  and 
were  notified  officially  of  the  advance- 
ment. The  disbursing  officer  carried  out 
his  mstiTictions  and  disbursed  the  pay 
according  to  the  advancement.  Now 
they  want  the  money  back. 

I  agree  with  my  colleague  from  Michi- 
gan that  certainly  the  committee  ought 
to  find  out  m  any  of  these  cases,  and 
should  designate  the  officer  who  made  the 
mistake:  but  to  go  back  now  and  penalize 
these  men  because  something  has  not 
been  done  on  their  part  I  think  com- 
pounds the  mistake  against  the.se  men. 
A  committee  of  Congre.«;s  is  making  a 
mistake,  and  it  may  be  corrected.  I  hope 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will 
correct  the  mistake.  However,  two  mis- 
takes Will  have  been  made.  These  men 
should  receive  this  pay  and  not  be  pe- 
nalized and  have  to  pay  it  back  to  the 
Government. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  have  no  intention  of 
permaneiitly  obstructing  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation,  but  why  do  we  not 
start  a  new  era.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  I  am  sure,  within  the  next  few 
weeks  can  find  out  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  the  officer  or  civilian  employee 
who  made  the  mistake. 

If  he  gets  that  information — and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  can  provide  it — at 
least  we  have  made  a  step  forward  in 
pinmng  the  responsibility.  So,  pending 
that  information,  which  will  not  be  hard 
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to  obtain.  I  think  this  bill  ought  to  be 
passed  over. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  these  people.  I  be- 
lieve, are  wage  board  employees.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  on  at  least 
one  occasion — and  I  am  quite  sure  many 
more — this  Congress  has  been  responsi- 
ble for  denying  them  just  wages  due 
these  wage  board  employees  by  our  fail- 
ure to  enact  appropriations  which  would 
pay  an  increased  wage  finding  back  to 
the  date  of  the  wage  board  finding.  I 
knew  we  did  this  2  years  ago  where  an 
increase  In  pay  of  more  than  6  months 
was  denied  these  people  which  was 
rightly  theirs  under  the  terms  of  the 
wage  board  negotiations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  that  we 
will  not  again  do  the  wrong  thing  by 
these  people  who  have  acted  in  good 
faith. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  would  like  to  make  this 
comment  about  wage  boards.  Wage 
boards,  in  my  opinion,  have  not  been 
doing  a  good  job.  They  have  not  been 
firm  enough.  Under  pressure  they  have 
fallen  over  like  jack  straws  when  charges 
or  condemnations  are  made  against 
them,  I  am  not  sympathetic  to  their 
problem  at  all.  They  need  a  little 
tougher  character.  They  are  supposed 
to  represent  the  Government.  They  are 
not  supposed  to  represent  these  employ- 
ees or  these  employee  unions.  They  are 
supposed  to  represent  the  taxpayers.  It 
is  about  time  they  started  doing  it. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  WEishington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  think  the  point  is  over- 
looked here  that  the  report  from  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  is  adverse. 
That  report  is  approved  by  the  Biireau 
of  the  Budget.  In  other  words,  the  ad- 
ministration is  against  this  bill.  Under 
the  rules  under  which  this  calendar  is 
considered  and  which  have  been  estab- 
lished, we  are  not  supposed  to  let  these 
bills  go  through. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  The  purpose  of  this 
committee  is  to  do  equity  in  proper  cases 
regardless  of  any  opinion  of  any  agency 
in  Government  or  any  report.  We  pos- 
sibly handle  5,000  claims  a  session.  It 
is  very  easy  to  say  "Why  do  you  not  in- 
quire into  the  fiscal  relationship  as  to 
the  mistakes  in  the  respective  Services?" 
But  one  must  realize  we  have  no  right  to 
investigate  the  Services  as  such,  as  a 
committee  which  has  only  jurisdiction 
over  the  question  of  the  allowability  of 
claims  and  jurisdiction  of  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  a  mistake  was  made,  only 
as  to  the  equity  of  the  problem  Involved. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  respectfully  disagree 
with  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  II- 
Unoia  [Mr.  LxbonatiI.  When  an  agency 
of  the  Government  comes  up  to  testify 
on  proposed  legislation  you  have  the  full 
authority  and  the  right  to  demand  the 
name  of  the  Individual,  whether  he  13 


in  uniform  or  whether  he  is  a  civilian, 
as  to  Who  made  the  mistake. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  think  when  equities  are  involved 
of  a  general  nature,  we  pass  the  bill  in 
accordance  with  the  determinations 
that  have  been  set  out  by  factual  evi- 
dence and  evidentiary  facts  before  us. 
But  we  have  no  right,  really,  to  deter- 
mine these  other  issues  as  to  corrective 
measures  that  might  be  taken  by  a  com- 
mittee that  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
armed  services  to  go  into  that,  or  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  still  make  my  request. 
and  if  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  LibonatiI  does  not  want  to 
be  helpful 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  No;  I  will  be  helpful. 
But  I  am  just  telling  the  gentleman  the 
question  involved  here  is  such  that  some- 
times one  cannot  procure  the  informa- 
tion from  the  individual  who  appears 
before  us.  They  are  sent  from  a  depart- 
ment that  has  nothing  to  do  with  fi.scal 
determinations.  There  are  hundreds  of 
p>ersons  working  there  under  the  other 
branches  of  the  Na\T- 

Mr.  FORD.  Who  testified  for  the 
Navy  before  your  subcommittee? 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  I  do  not  know.  The 
record  is  not  here. 

Mr.  FORD.  Put  in  the  Record  the 
name  of  the  individual  and  let  us  see 
who  did  testify  and  find  out  why  he  did 
not  know  this  information. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  If  I  promise  you  we 
will  do  that  at  our  next  hearing  and  take 
this  matter  up  in  this  other  area,  will  the 
gentleman  withdraw  his  objection? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  indicated 
to  the  gentleman  that  if  he  will  find  out 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  the  indi- 
viduals involved  who  made  the  mistake 
I  will  be  very  glad  to  cooperate.  But 
let  us  start  by  finding  out  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  these  errors;  and  this  is  a 
good  place  to  start. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
gentleman — and  I  know  you  are  a  gen- 
tleman  

Mr.  FORD.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's thoughtfulness  and  I  return  the 
compliment. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Well,  we  both  went 
to  Ann  Arbor  where  all  men  are  gentle- 
men, so  I  can  appeal  to  the  gentleman, 
will  he  please  withdraw  his  objections, 
and  I  promise  him  that  I  shall  person- 
ally see  that  he  is  given  this  informa- 
tion? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  am  not  objecting; 

1  am  simply  going  to  ask  that  the  bill 
be  passed  over  for  2  weeks  so  the  gentle- 
man can  be  helpful  and  get  this  infor- 
mation to  us. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  This  is  a  House  bill, 
and  we  do  not  know  when  we  are  going 
to  adjourn,  considering  circiimstances 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol.  I  think 
we  ought  to  be  assertive  on  this. 

Mr.  FORD.  If  the  gentleman  will  as- 
sure us  that  we  will  adjourn  in  the  next 

2  we«ks  I  shall  be  glad  to  comply  with 
hia  request.  However  I  do  not  have  the 
slightest  Idea  tliat  that  fortuitous  event 
will  occur  which  would  the  benefit  of  the 
taxpayers  of  the  country.  So,  let  u.s  Just 
pass  It  over  for  2  weeks. 


Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  has  been  very  much  interested  in 
the  colloquy  that  has  taken  place  on  this 
matter,  and  with  the  idea  of  seeing 
whether  it  can  be  resolved,  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  there  is  equity  on  both  sides 
of  the  discussion.  But  I  might  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  this  question ; 
when  the  gentleman  speaks  of  error  does 
the  gentleman  mean  by  error  he  who 
wrote  an  ambiguous  regulation;  or  does 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  mean  he 
refers  to  the  person  who  created  the  er- 
ror, whether  it  was  he  who  misinter- 
preted the  ambiguous  regulation,  or. does 
the  gentleman  mean  the  person  who 
directed  the  employee  to  pay  out  the 
amount  of  money  that  was  paid' 

Mr  FORD.  Letusfiediut  the  name's 
of  all  of  them. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVE31Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  I 
cannot  join  this  colloquy  as  a  member  of 
the  fraternity  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  Law  School.,  or  whatever  the 
connotation  was  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  LibonattI  made.  But 
as  a  member  of  the  Objectors  Committee 
on  the  Private  Calendar  I  would  like  to 
make  this  observation.  This  is  a  philo- 
sophical matter,  or  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment, perhaps,  I  should  say,  whether  or 
not  these  overpayments  should  be  for- 
given. The  question  applies  to  those 
on  the  Private  Calendar  when  each  in- 
dividual case  stands  on  its  own  merit. 
So  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there 
are  quite  a  number,  47  individuals,  in- 
volved here,  but  some  of  them  have 
repaid  the  overpayment.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  not  equitable  to  forgive  a  por- 
tion of  tho.se  who  have  been  overpaid  and 
insist  upon  not  relieving  those  who  have 
not  repaid. 

Mr  LIBONATI.  There  is  a  provision 
here  for  a  refund  to  those  who  paid. 

Mr.  AVERY.  That  provision  is  in  the 
bill? 

Mr.  LIBONATI.     Yes. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection;  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

There  WEis  no  objection. 


ESTABLISHING  VESSEL  LOADLINES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  3016)  to 
amend  the  act  of  March  2,  1929,  and 
the  act  of  August  27,  1935,  relating  to 
load  lines  for  oceangoing  and  coastwise 
vessels,  to  establish  liability  for  surveys, 
to  increase  penalties,  to  permit  deeper 
loading  in  coastwise  trade,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

lif  it  enacttd  by  the  S«ntit9  and  f/ouso 
0/  Hcpraentativts  of  the  United  States  of 
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American  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Act  entitled  An  Act  to  establish  load  lines 
for  American  vessels,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  March  2.  1929,  as  amended  (46 
U.S.C.  85-85gi,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (ai  of  the  first  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'the  Great  Lakes 
excepted"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or 
arriving  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  or  its  possessions  from  a  foreign  voy- 
age by  sea.  in  both  cjtses  the  Great  Lakes 
excepted". 

(2)  Section  7  (46  U.S.C  85f)  is  amended — 
(Ai    by  adding  the  words  "or  Coast  Guard 

district  commander"  following  the  words 
"collector  of  customs"  in  the  first  sentence; 

(B)  by  adding  the  words  "or  Coast  Guard 
district  commander"  following  the  word 
"collector"  wherever  it  appears  after  the  first 
sentence:  and 

(Ci  by  adding  the  following  sentence  at 
the  end  thereof  "The  owner  and  agent  of  a 
vessel  surveyed  and  found  in  violation  of 
this  Act  or  regulations  established  there- 
under shall  bear  the  costs  of  the  survey  in 
addition  to  any  penalty  or  fine  Imposed." 

(3)  Sections  (46USC.85g)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  TTie  owner  and  or  master  of  any  ves- 
•1  sel  subject  to  this  Act  and  the  regulations 
established  thereunder  shall  be  liable  to  the 
United  .States  in  a  penalty  not  to  exceed 
$1000  whenever  the  vessel  is  found  oper- 
ating, navigating,  or  otherwise  in  use  upon 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the 
regulations  established  thereunder,  or  when- 
ever the  vessel.  If  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States,  Is  found  operating,  navigating  or 
otherwise  in  use  upon  the  high  seas  in  vio- 
lation of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the 
regulations  established  thereunder  Each 
day  a  vessel  is  In  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  constitute  a  separate  of- 
fense The  Secretary  of  the  department  In 
which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  may 
assess,  collect,  remit,  and  mitigate  anv  pen- 
alty imposed  under  this  Act  " 

(B)  by  amending  subsection    rbt  — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  figure  "$100"  and 
inserting  the  figure  "$500"  in  place  thereof; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof; 

(C)  by  amending  subsection   (c)  — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  figure  "$500"  and 
inserting  the  following  words  and  figures  in 
place  thereof.  "$1,000  plus  a  sum  computed 
at  the  rate  of  $500  per  inch  of  draft  in  ex- 
cess of  the  vessels  applicable  load  line  :  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof; 

(D)  by  striking  out  the  figure  "$500"  in 
subsection  (d)  and  Inserting  the  figure 
■  $1,000  •  in  place  thereof; 

(El  by  striking  out  the  figure  "$1,000"  in 
subection  (ei  and  inserting  the  figure 
"$2,000"  in  place  thereof. 

Sec  2.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  Uj  pro- 
vide for  the  esuiblishment  of  load  lines  for 
American  vessels  in  the  coastwise  trade,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  August  27, 
1935.  as  amended  (46  US  C.  88-881),  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  2  (46  U.SC.  88ai  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  department 
in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  in  respect  of 
the  vessels  defined  above  to  establish  by 
regvilations  from  time  to  time  the  load  water 
Hues  and  marks  thereof  indicating  the  maxi- 
mum depth  to  which  such  vessels  may  safely 
be  loaded  Such  regulations  shall  have  the 
force  of  law  In  eetabllshlng  such  load  lines 
due  conalderullon  shall  be  given  to.  and  dif- 
ferentliiU  made  for.  the  vurlou*  types  and 
character  of  veMoU  and  the  trades  in  which 
ilicy  are  engaged  In  ratablislung  load  water 
linen  on  pa«8engrr  veMeU  thie  coMKlrterutlon 
Bhall  be  glveji  U),  and  (HfTercnllalK  olmll  be 
iiittde  for,  Uie  ng«  and  cyndiUon  ul  llic  ve«- 


sel.  its  subdivision  and  efficacy  thereof,  and 
the  probable  stability  of  the  vessel  if  dam- 
aged: Provided,  That  the  load-line  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  the  Great  Lakes: 
Provided  further.  That  no  load  line  shall  be 
established  or  marked  on  any  vessel,  which 
load  line  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary 
is  above  the  actual  line  of  safety." 

(2)  Section  7  (46  U.S  C.  88f  i  is  amended— 

(A)  by  adding  the  words  "or  Coast 
Guard  district  commander"  following  the 
words  "collector  of  customs"  in  the  first 
sentence; 

(B)  by  adding  the  words  "or  Coast  Guard 
district  commander"  following  the  word  "col- 
lector" wherever  it  appears  after  the  first 
sentence;  and 

(C)  by  adding  the  following  sentence  at 
the  end  thereof:  "The  owner  and  agent  of 
a  vessel  surveyed  and  found  in  violation  of 
this  Act  or  regulations  established  there- 
under shall  bear  the  costs  of  the  survey  In 
addition  to  any  penalty  or  fine  Imposed." 

(3)  Section  8  (46  U.S.C.  88g)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  The  owner  and  or  master  of  any 
vessel  subject  to  this  Act  and  the  regulations 
established  thereunder  shall  be  liable  to  the 
United  States  In  a  penalty  not  to  exceed 
$I,(X)0  whenever  the  vessel  Is  found  oper- 
ating, navigating  or  otherwise  in  use  upon 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States.  In 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the 
regulations  established  thereunder,  or  when- 
ever the  vessel,  if  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States,  is  found  operating,  navigating,  or 
otherwise  in  use  upon  the  high  seas  in  vio- 
lation of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the 
retrulatlons  established  thereunder.  Each 
day  a  vesse  Is  In  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  constitute  a  separate  of- 
fense The  Secretary  by  the  Department  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  may 
assess,  collect,  remit,  and  mitigate  any  pen- 
alty Imposed  under  this  Act  " 

(B)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  — 

(11  by  striking  out  the  figure  "$100"  and 
inserting  the  figure  "500"  in  place  thereof; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof: 

(C)  by  amending  subsection   (ci  — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  figure  "$500"  and 
inserting  the  following  words  and  figures  in 
place  thereof,  "$1,000  plus  a  sum  computed  at 
the  rate  of  $500  per  inch  of  draft  in  excess  of 
the  vessel's  applicable  load  line";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof; 

(D)  by  striking  out  the  figure  $500"  in 
subsection  (di  and  inserting  the  figure 
"$1,000"  In  place  thereof: 

(E)  by  striking  out  the  figiire  "$1.(X)0"  in 
subsection     (e)     and    inserting    the     figure 

■$2,000"  In  place  thereof. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


INVESTMENT  OF  THE  WAR  RISK 
INSURANCE  FUNn 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  11728^ 
to  amend  section  1208ia^  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936,  to  authorize 
investment  of  the  war  risk  insurance 
fund  in  securities  of,  or  guaranteed  bv, 
the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  (he  bill,  as  follows: 

lie  \t  enacted  bj/  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Reprr.irntattvrs  of  the  VnUed  States  of 
Amrrtca  in  Congress  assembled.  Thni  •«icll(5n 
laOBini  of  the  Merchant  Mnrlne  Act,  1086 
(40  use  ia88(ni  i,  l«  nni»nd»<l  by  inserting 
at  the  nut  thereof  the  following  "Upon 
the  requesl  of  the  8Bcr*tnry  of  Commerce, 


the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  invest 
or  reinvest  all  or  any  part  of  the  fund  in 
securities  of  the  United  States  or  in  secur- 
ities guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest 
by  the  United  States.  The  Interest  and 
benefits  accruing  from  such  securities  shall 
be   deposited    to   the   credit  of  the  fund." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


COMPREHENSIVE  PROGRAM  IN 
OCEANOGRAPHY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R,  12601) 
to  provide  for  a  comprehensive,  long- 
range,  and  coordinated  national  program 
m  oceanography,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vnued  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Oceanographic  Act  of 
1962" 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  develop  and 
maintain  a  coordinated,  comprehensive  and 
long-range  national  program  in  ocean- 
ography. In  furtherance  of  this  policy  the 
humanitarian  and  economic  welfare  of  the 
United  States  and  the  national  security  re- 
quire that  adequate  provision  be  made  for 
continuing,  systematic  research,  studies,  and 
surveys  of  the  ocean  and  its  resources,  and 
of  the  total  marine  environment. 

It  Is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  Implement  the  national 
program  by  both  "In  house"  and  contract 
research,  through  the  balanced  participation 
and  cooperation  of  all  qualified  persons,  or- 
ganizations, institutions,  agencies,  or  cor- 
porate entities,  whether  governmental,  edu- 
cational,  nonprofit,   or   industrial. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  carry 
out  and  efTectuate^the  policies  declared  in 
subsection  (at  of  this  section 

Sec  3,  (at  The  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Of- 
fice") established  by  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  2  of  1962  shall  establish  a  national 
program  of  oceanography  In  order  to  in- 
sure that  the  greatest  possible  progress  shall 
be  made  in  carrying  out  this  national  pro- 
gram, the  Office  shall  Issue  a  statement  of 
national  goals  with  respect  to  oceanography, 
which  shall  set  forth  methcxls  for  achieving 
those  goals  and  the  responsibility  of  the  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  instrumentalities 
of  the  United  States  to  carry  out  the  na- 
tional program  on  an  Integrated,  coordinated 
basis 

(  b  I  The  national  program  of  oceanography 
established  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  may  be  revised  from  hme 
to  time  as  the  Office  determines  necessary 
(c)  In  establishing  the  national  program 
of  oceanography  and  in  revising  such  pro- 
gram the  Office  shall  consult  with  all  inter- 
ested departments,  agencies,  and  instru- 
mentalities of  the  United  SUtes,  as  well  as 
capable  nongovernmental  inBtltutlons  and 
industries  where  appropriate. 

Sec  4  (ai  There  Is  hereby  established  in 
the  Office  the  position  of  Assistant  Director 
for  Oceanography  The  Assistant  Director 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advise  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$19,000  per  annum, 

(b)  The  Assistant  Director  shall  perform 
s\ich  duties  and  exercise  sxich  powers  m 
carrying  out  this  Act  as  Uie  Director  of  tht 
Office  shnll  prescribe 

srr  ft  im  The  Director  Is  avithorlfied  to 
uppuint  an  Advisory  Committee  for  Ocenn- 
ugraphy  to  consist  of  seven  members. 
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(b)  The  Advisory  CcMnmlttee  shall  meet  at 
the  call  of  the  Director.  The  Advisory  (Com- 
mittee shall  review  the  national  program  of 
oceanography  and  revisions  thereof  and  may 
make  recommendations  with  respect  thereto. 

Sec.  6.  The  Director  shall  report  annually 
during  the  month  of  January  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress.  Such  report  shall 
contain  the  following: 

( 1 )  The  general  status  of  oceanography. 

(2)  The  status  of  research,  development, 
studies,  and  surve3ra  conducted  (directly  or 
Indirectly)  by  the  United  States  In  further- 
ance of  oceanography,  together  with  applica- 
tion of  such  research,  development,  studies, 
and  surveys. 

^3)  A  detailed  analysis  of  the  amounts 
proposed  for  appropriation  by  Congress  for 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year  for  each  of  the  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  Instrumentalities  of 
the  Government  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(4)  Current  and  future  plans  and  policies 
of  the  Federal  Government  with  respect  to 
oceanography. 

(5)  Requests  for  such  legislation  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  As  used  In  this  Act  the  term  "ocean- 
ography" Includes,  but  Is  not  limited  to,  the 
acquisition,  assembling,  processing,  and  dis- 
semination of  all  scientific  and  technological 
oceanographlc  and  related  environmental 
data.  Including,  but  not  limited  to.  physical, 
biological,  fisheries,  hydrographlc  and  coastal 
survey,  meteorological,  cllmatologlcal,  and 
geophysical  data. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  2,  lines  4  and  5,  strike  out  "by 
both  'In  house'  and  contract  research,". 

On  page  3,  lines  3  and  4,  strike  out  "non- 
governmental", and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"non-Federal". 

On  page  4,  lines  7  and  8,  strike  out  "Fed- 
eral Government"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"United  States". 

On  page  4,  line  15,  after  the  word  "phys- 
ical," Insert  "geological,". 

On  page  4,  line  16,  Insert  a  comma  after 
the  word  "meteorological". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  similar  bill  (S.  901) 
to  advance  the  marine  sciences,  to 
establish  a  comprehensive  10-year  pro- 
gram of  oceanographlc  research  and  sur- 
veys, to  promote  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion, to  secure  the  national  defense,  to 
expand  ocean,  coastal,  and  Great  Lakes 
resources,  to  authorize  the  construction 
of  research  and  survey  ships  and  labor- 
atory facilities,  to  expedite  oceano- 
graphlc instrumentation,  to  assure  sys- 
tematic studies  of  effects  of  radioactive 
materials  in  marine  environments,  to 
enhanc  the  public  health  and  general 
welfare,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOT    TTTLX 

Skctton  1.  Thia  Act  may  be  cited  aa  tha 
"Maurlne  Sciences  and  Research  Act  ot  1&61". 


DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
systematic,  scientific  studies  and  surveys  of 
the  oceans  and  ocean  floor,  the  collection, 
preparation,  and  dissemination  of  compre- 
hensive data  regarding  the  physics,  biology, 
chemistry,  and  geology  of  the  sea.  and  the 
education  and  training  of  oceanographlc 
scientists  through  a  sustained  and  effective 
program  is  vital  to  defense  against  attack 
from  the  oceans  and  to  operation  of  our  own 
surface  and  subsurface  naval  forces  with 
maximum  efflciency.  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
our  commercial  fisheries  and  the  increased 
utilization  of  these  and  other  ocean  re- 
sources, to  the  expansion  of  commerce  and 
navigation,  and  to  the  development  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
waters  which  cover  71  per  centum  of  the 
earth's  surface,  life  and  forces  within  these 
waters,  and  the  Interchange  of  energy  and 
matter  between  the  sea  and  atmosphere. 

The  Congress  further  declares  that  sound 
national  policy  requires  that  the  United 
States  not  be  excelled  In  the  fields  of  ocean- 
ographlc research,  basic,  military,  or  applied, 
by  any  nation  which  may  presently  or  in 
the  future  threaten  our  general  welfare, 
maritime  commerce,  security,  access  to  and 
utilization  of  ocean  fisheries,  or  contami- 
nation of  adjacent  seas  by  dumping  therein 
radioactive  wastes  or  other  harmful  agents. 

The  Congress  further  declares  that  to 
meet  the  objectives  outlined  In  the  preceding 
paragraphs  of  this  Act  there  must  be  a  co- 
ordinated, long-range  program  of  oceano- 
graphlc research  and  marine  surveys  similar 
or  Identical  to  that  recommended  as  a  min- 
imal program  by  the  Committee  on  Ocean- 
ography of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  National  Research  Council.  The  pro- 
gram should  Ir-clude  but  not  be  limited  to 
the — 

(1)  construction  of  modern,  oceangoing 
ships  for  scientific  research,  surveys,  fisheries 
exploration,  and  marine  resotirces  conserva- 
tion and  development; 

(2)  modernization  of  existing  and  con- 
struction of  new  Government  and  civilian 
laboratory  and  shore  facilities  for  marine 
and  Great  Lakes  research  and  oceanographlc 
surveys  and  adequate  to  service  and  supple- 
ment the  research  and  survey  fieets; 

(3)  development  and  acquisition  of  new 
and  Improved  research  tools,  devices,  instru- 
ments, and  techniques  which  may  Include 
but  not  be  limited  to  bathyscaphs  and  other 
manned  submersibles.  Instrumented  marine 
towers  and  deep  ocean  buoys,  wave  gauges, 
modified  Icebreakers,  acoustical  equipment 
and  telemetering  devices,  current  meters, 
direct  density,  turbulence  and  radioactivity 
measuring  devices,  biological  sampling  in- 
struments and  equipment,  precision  sall- 
nometera  and  echo  sounders,  magnetometers, 
and  deep  sea  underwater  cameras; 

(4)  recruitment  of  prospective  oceano- 
graphers  from  among  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  of  physics,  chemistry, 
mathematics,  biology,  engineering,  limnol- 
ogy, meteorology,  and  geology,  and  the  facil- 
itating of  their  advanced  education  in  the 
marine  sciences  by  a  long-range  program, 
where  necessary,  of  scholarships,  fellow- 
ships, and  research  asslstantshlps,  supported 
by  or  through  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion or  other  appropriate  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government; 

(5)  Improvement  of  the  economic  and  gen- 
eral welfare  by  obtaining  more  adequate  In- 
formation in  the  fields  of  marine  science 
concerning  the  occurrence,  behavior,  classi- 
fication, and  potential  uses  of  fish,  shellfish, 
and  other  marine  life,  and  thereby  to  en- 
hance the  development  and  utilization  of 
living  marine  resources; 

(6)  maintenance  of  a  National  Oceano- 
graphlc Data  Center  to  assemble,  prepare, 
and  disseminate  scientific  and  technical 
oceanographlc  and  closely  related  data.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  physical,  blologl- 
caa.  flsharles.  chemical,  hydrographlc,  bathy- 
metrlc,    meteorological,    and    cllmatologlcal 


data  as  may  be  submitted  to  It  by  the  par- 
ticipating agencies  or  institutions.  All  non- 
classified data  shall  be  made  available  for 
public  use;  and 

(7)  development  of  formal  International 
cooperation  In  the  marine  sciences  and 
oceanographlc  surveys  on  a  reciprocal  basis 
subject  to  approval  by  the  President.  The 
Congress  further  declares  that  a  coordinated, 
long-range  program  of  marine  research  and 
surveys  requires  establishment  of  a  Division 
of  Marine  Sciences  In  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  divisional  committee  of 
which  shall  be  composed  of  scientists  and 
shall  Include  representation  from  Govern- 
ment agencies  having  duties  or  responsi- 
bilities connected  with  or  related  to  the  seas 
and  oceans,  and  marine  scientists  associated 
with  colleges,  universities,  laboratories.  In- 
dustries, or  foundations,  and  which  Division 
shall  be  authorized  and  directed — 

(a)  to  develop  and  encourage  a  continuing 
national  policy  and  program  for  the  promo- 
tion of  oceanographlc  research,  svirveys,  and 
education  In  the  marine  sciences; 

(b)  to  recommend  contracts,  grants,  loans, 
or  other  forms  of  assistance  for  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional program  of  marine  research,  oceano- 
graphlc surveys,  and  education  In  the  marine 
sciences; 

(c)  to  cooperate  with  and  encourage  the 
cooperation  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Research, 
the  Bureau  of  Ships,  the  Hydrographlc  Office. 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Maritime  Administration, 
the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  the 
United  SUtes  Coast  Guard,  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  the  Public  Health  Service. 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  the  United  SUtes  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  (Including  the  Beach 
Erosion  Board ) ,  the  Department  of  State, 
and  other  Government  agencies  dealing  with 
scientific  or  collateral  problems  related  to 
the  seas  or  to  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  and  National 
Research  Council,  and  administrators  and 
scientists  of  all  universities.  Institutions  and 
organizations  receiving  assistance  from  Fed- 
eral agencies  for  oceanographlc  or  fisheries 
research  or  education  In  the  marine  sciences 
in  the  form  of  contracts,  loans,  grants,  leases, 
donations,  scholar8hlp)e,  fellowships,  research 
asslstantshlps,  or  transfer  of  funds  or  prop- 
erty of  the  Federal  Government; 

(d)  to  foster  the  Interchange  of  informa- 
tion among  marine  scientists  In  the  United 
States  and  foreign  nations  within  the  secu- 
rity provisions  and  limitations  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  (64 
Stat.  171):  and 

(e)  to  evaluate  the  scientific  aspects  of 
marine  research,  surveys,  and  taxonomy  un- 
dertaken by  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, universities,  and  Institutions  receiving 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Government  In 
these  scientific  and  related  fields. 

NATIONAL    SCIENCE   FOUNDATION,    DIVISION    OF 
MARINE    SCIENCES 

SEC.  3.  (a)  Section  7(a)  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  Is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  "and"  after  the  semi- 
colon in  (3),  redesignating  (4)  as  (6)  and 
inserting  Immediately  after  (3)  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 
"(4)  Division  of  Marine  Sciences;  and" 
(b)  Section  8(b)  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  is  hereby  amended  hy 
substituting  a  colon  for  the  period  after 
•Board"  and  Inserting  Immediately  there- 
after the  following  new  proviso:  "Provided, 
That  the  divisional  committee  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Marine  Sciences  shall  Include  among 
its  membership  a  representative  from  the 
Office  of  Naval  Research,  the  Hydrograplc 
Office,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Ptsherles,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard,  the  Public  Health  Service,  the  United 
SUtes  Weather  Bureau,  the  Beach  Erosion 
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Board  of  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, and  at  least  six  scientists  selected  on 
a  basis  of  competence  from  universities  and 
other  non-Federal  institutions,  agencies,  or 
Industry  and  designated  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  National  Research 
Council  to  serve  on  this  committee  " 

Sec.  4.  It  Is  necessary  in  order  to  fvirther 
the  policies  of  S  Res  136,  EiiJhty-slxth  Con- 
gress, and  of  this  Act,  to  have  the  National 
Science  Foundation  carry  out.  under  laws, 
as  amended,  relating  to  such  Foundation, 
specified  duties  as  part  of  the  general  pro- 
gram for  the  development  of  the  marine 
sciences  In  the  United  States  There  is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  during  the 
ten-year  period  beginning  with  July  1  of  the 
first  fiscal  year  following  approval  of  this 
Act  by  the  President,  the  following  sums: 

(a)  The  sum  of  »9.95O.0O0  for  the  con- 
struction of  oceanographlc  research  ships: 

(b)  The  sum  of  $12,440,000  for  the  opera- 
tion of  oceanographlc  research  ships  con- 
structed under  the  authorizations  of  this 
Act; 

(c)  The  sum  of  $16,750,000  for  construc- 
tion of  shore  facilities  for  marine  research. 

(d)  The  sum  of  $37,200,000  for  ba.slc  ma- 
rine research  operations  P'omded.  however. 
Tliat  the  expenditure  under  thi.s  subsection 
(d)  shall  not  exceed  $8,000,000  in  any  one 
year  of  the  len-year  program: 

(el  Such  sums  as  may  be  adequate  for 
specialized  oceanographlc  Instruments  or 
equipment  for  marine  research  and  explora- 
tion which  may  Include  bathyscaphs  and 
other  manned  submersibles  self-propelled 
deep  6e:i  daU  collecting  vehicles  moored 
oceanographlc  buoy  svstems.  Icebreakers  and 
submarines  modified  for  scientific  use. 
acotistic  telemetering  devices,  biochemical 
sea  surface  analyzers,  direct  den.sity  measur- 
ing devices,  hydrophotometers.  subsurface 
cameras  and  marine  geophysical  sea  floor 
television  systems,  seismic  equipment,  tur- 
bulence measuring  devices,  marine  biological 
devices  including  oceanographlc  plankton 
samplers,  precision  sallnometers.  precision 
echo  sounders,  oceanographlc  sound  velocity 
meters  sea  floor  geothermal  probe  and  geo- 
physical sea  floor  samplers,  audiovisual  sur- 
veillance systems  to  monitor  sources  of 
marine  biological  noises,  gravlmeter.s,  magne- 
tometers, marine  geophysical  remote  sensing 
and  recording  systems,  marine  radioactive 
water  samplers  and  shipboard  gamma  ray 
detectors,  and  other  new.  Improved,  or 
specialized  Instruments  and  lalwratory 
equipment:  Provided,  however.  That  ex- 
penditures under  this  subsection  shall  not 
exceed  $10,000,000  in  any  one  year  of  the 
ten-year  program: 

(f)  The  gum  of  $4.800  000  for  education 
and  training  In  the  marine  sciences  for  se- 
lected students  beelnnlng  not  lower  than 
the  senior  level  of  undergraduate  school  and 
continuing  through  not  more  than  four 
ye&rs  of  graduate  training  In  such  sciences, 
and  for  fellowships,  training  grants,  and  re- 
search a.sslsUntshlps  to  graduate  students 
Ri'.d  pofitdoctoral  fellows  training  ut  become 
professional  physical,  biological,  chemical, 
and  geoloelcal  oceanngraphers :  Provided 
hoioet^r,  ThRt  expenditures  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  exceed  $480,000  p»er  annum 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR,  GEOLOGICAL  SUH- 
VET.  BUREAU  OF  COMMERCIAL  FISHERIES,  AND 
BLTIKAU  OF  MINES 

Sec  5.  Tlie  SecreUry  of  the  Tnterlor  is  au- 
thorized and  directed,  with  such  funds  as 
may  be  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  him,  to  underuke  a  ten-year 
program  of  study  and  research  as  part  of  the 
general  program  for  the  development  of  the 
marine  sciences  In  the  United  States.  Ii^ 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  carry 
out,  iQ  addition  to  programs  now  underway 
the  following  acUvlUes: 

(a)  Provide  funds,  by  granU.  Including 
but  not  limited  to  long-range  grants,  con- 


tracts, or  otherwise,  to  qualified  scientists, 
research  laboratories.  Institutions,  or  other 
non-Federal  agencies  In  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  such  grants  to  be  used 
for  basic  or  applied  research,  the  purchase 
of  equipment,  acquisition  or  improvement  of 
facilities,  the  design,  development,  and  pro- 
duction of  specialized,  new  and  Improved 
research,  biological  survey,  and  communica- 
tions Instruments  and  devices,  employment 
of  scientists  and  personnel,  and  for  other 
uses  necessary  to  carrry  out  the  activities 
and  dutles-hereunder. 

(b)  Initiate  and  carry  out  a  program  for 
the  replacements,  modernization,  and  en- 
largement in  the  number,  of  oceangoing  and 
Great  Lakes  ships  used  for  research,  explora- 
tion, surveying,  and  the  development  of 
marine  resources. 

(c)  Construct  and  operate  a  sufficient 
number  of  shore  facilities  and  laboratories, 
including  biological,  technological,  and  in- 
strumentation laboratories,  and  provide  re- 
lated instruments  and  equipment  to  support 
effectively  the  basic  and  applied  research 
programs  authorized  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section;  vessels  provided  for  under  the  pre- 
ceding subsection  (b),  and  programs  author- 
ized under  subsequent  provisions  of  this 
section  wherein  laboratory  research  or  devel- 
opment may   be  useful, 

(d)  Cooperate  with  other  departments 
and  figencles.  Including  agencies  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  and  with  qualified  laboratories 
and  Institutions,  In  the  conduct  of  ocean 
surveys  from  which  data  relative  to  the  study 
of  (5cean  resources  may  be  obtained. 

(e)  Cooperate  with  other  departments  and 
agencies.  Including  agencies  of  the  several 
States,  and  with  Institutions  and  labora- 
tories. In  the  conduct  of  studies  of  marine 
life  with  relation  to  radioactive  elements, 
such  studies  to  be  directed  toward  determin- 
ing the  effect  of  distribution  of  radioactive 
elements  In  the  sea  on  living  marine  orga- 
nism.":, and  other  such  studies  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  necessary  to  under.^tand  and 
evaluate  the  relation  of  radioactivity  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  marine  environment. 

(f)  Conduct  studies  of  the  economic  and 
legal  aspects  of  commercial  fisheries  and  the 
utilization  of  m.arlne  products.  Such  studies 
may  be  carried  out  through  contracts  with 
institutions,  agencies,  or  organizations  com- 
petent to  make  such  studies,  or  by  grants  to 
such  Institutions,  agencies,  or  organizations 

(g)  Request  and  obtain  cooperation  from 
and  cooperate  with  other  governmenUl 
agencies  having  an  Interest  In  the  marine 
sciences,  and  cooperate  with  the  several 
SUtes.  or  their  agencies,  and  with  educa- 
tional Institutions,  laboratories  devoted  to 
fishery  research  and  the  marine  sciences,  In- 
dustries, and  with  other  public  and  private 
organizations  and  p>ersons  who  may  be  of  as- 
sistance in  furthering  the  conservation,  de- 
velopment, and  utilization  of  ocean,  estua- 
rlne,  and  Great  Lakes  resources 

ih)  Conduct,  wherever  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  without 
regard  to  previous  statutory  limitations, 
examinations.  Investigations,  research,  sur- 
veys, and  mapping  of  the  geological  struc- 
ture, mineral  resources,  and  products  In  and 
beneath  any  accessible  portion  of  tlie  oceans. 
seas,  gulfs,  and  In  or  beneath  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  determine,  as  realistically  as  possi- 
ble the  reserves  of  minerals  and  metals  of 
Industrial,  commercial,  or  monetary  value  In 
or  beneath  these  waters,  and  the  effective 
techniques  and  probable  costs  of  their  re- 
covery and  extraction:  Provided,  howciier. 
That  the  authority  herein  conveyed  shall  not 
be  construed  to  supplant,  restrict,  or  change 
In  any  way  the  authority  and  responsibility 
of  any  other  department  or  agency-  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  performance  of 
surveys  and  mapping.  Such  examinations, 
Investigations,  research,  surveys,  and  map- 
ping may  be  carried  out  through  contracts 
with  institutions,  agencies,  or  organizations 
competent   to   conduct  such   investigations. 


research,  surveys,  or  mapping,  or  by  grants 
to  such  institutions,  agencies,  or  organiza- 
tions . 

( i )  Encourage  and  assitt  in  Uxonomlc 
studies  of  marine  orgar.isms  and  in  provid- 
ing facilities  for  the  preservation  of  speci- 
mens useful  in  scientific  classification  of 
marine  organisms. 

(J)  Expand  communications  facilities  and 
services  of  the  Bureau  of  Commercliil  Fish- 
eries to  enable  transmission,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary,  of  oceanographlc  and  fish- 
eries data  between  ships  at  sea,  including 
United  States  fishing  vessels,  research  ships 
of)erated  by  Federal  or  State  agencies,  insti- 
tutions, or  commercial  fisheries  organiza- 
tions, and  shore  sutions  operated  by  or  lor 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  under 
contract  or  otherwise  Prcrided.  hoiret>er, 
That  In  transmission  of  such  data  there  be 
used  radio  frequencies  presently  or  subse- 
quently allocated  v>  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
merlcai  F^herles  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission:  Provided,  further.  That 
all  oceanographlc  scientific  and  flsheries  dau 
transmitted  under  the  provUlcns  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  made  available  to  other  de- 
partments or  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, or  to  the  appropriate  agencies  of 
such  other  governments  as  the  Secretary  n.ay 
designate 

(k)  Establish  with  the  National  Science 
Foundation  a  program  of  education  and 
training  in  the  marine  scien«e«  for  selected 
students  or  emjjloyees  beginning  not  lower 
than  the  senior  level  ol  undergraduate  school 
and  continuing  through  not  more  than  lour 
years  of  graduate  training  and  research  In 
such  sciences 

{]]  T.ike  such  action  and  f-.irther  such 
other  activities  as  the  Secretary  finds  will 
accomplish   the  purposes    of   this   Act 

Sec,  6  It  is  necessary.  In  order  to  further 
the  policies  of  S  Res  136  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress, and  of  this  Act.  to  have  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  its  Buresus  and 
Offices  carry  out  under  laws  relating  t.r  such 
Department,  specified  duties  as  part  cf  the 
general  pr>ogram  for  development  of  the 
marine  sciences  in  the  United  SUtes  There 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  Interior.  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries.  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Geo- 
logical Survey,  during  the  ten-year  jierlod 
beginning  with  July  1  of  the  first  fiscal  year 
following  approval  of  this  Act  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  following  sums: 

(a)  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  the 
contracts  and  grants  authorized  and  directed 
in  section    51  a)    of  this  Act 

(b)  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  con- 
structing and  equipping  new  fisheries  ex- 
ploration and  research  ships  authorized  In 
subsection  (b>  of  section  5  In  the  con- 
struction of  these  ships,  modern  fisheries  ex- 
ploration and  research  vessels  of  other  na- 
tions shall  be  studied  with  respect  to  design 
and  performance  with  a  view  to  increasing 
the  seaworthiness,  range,  and  efficiency  of  the 
United  SUtes  fisheries  research  and  explora- 
tion fieets. 

(c)  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  opera- 
tion of  new  fisheries  research  and  exploration 
ships:  Provided,  however.  That  operation 
costs  cf  such  new  ships  placed  in  operation 
by  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
shall  not  aggregate  In  excess  of  $3,400,000 
per  annum,  and  that.  In  programing  opera- 
tions of  such  ships,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  give  full  consideration  to  the 
need«!  for  such  operations  In  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Gulf  of 
Alaska.  Bering  Sea,  other  marine  areas  of 
present  or  potential  commercial  Importance, 
and  the  Great  Lakes. 

fd)  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  capital 
expenditures  In  inaugurating,  developing,  or 
expanding  new  ocean  resource  studies  and 
surveys.  Including  sums  for  construction  or 
expansion  of  facilities  for  such  studies,  which 
facilities  may  Include  but  shall  not  be  lim- 
ited  to,  occanarla.  laboratories  for  research 
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In  marine  mortality  and  survival,  an  Institute 
o'  Institutes  for  research  on  diseases  of  fish, 
shellfish,  and  other  marine  life,  unmanned 
bnoys  or  other  surface  or  subsurface  facU- 
mes  for  recording  and  transmitting  con- 
tin.uous  ocean  data  of  value  to  the  fisheries 
Industry,  related  Industries,  and  oth-r  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Government, 
mesoscaphs  for  marine  biological  observa- 
tions,   and    automatic    continuous   plankton 

samplers 

(e)  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  opera- 
tions, excluding  ship  operations,  of  fisheries 
resource  studies  Including,  but  not  limited 
to.  those  stated  above  in  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section,  marine  population  sampling, 
biological  surveys,  ecological  mapping,  tax- 
onomy genetics  of  marine  organisms,  micro- 
biology, pond  fish  culture  and  brackish 
water  fish  farming,  estuarlne  studies,  marine 
radiation  biology,  artificial  cultivation  of 
marine  organisms  and  selective  breeding  of 
food  fishes,  closed  ecology  systems  utilizing 
marine  life,  migrations,  transplantations,  and 
nutrient  research:  PTOVided.  however.  That 
expenditures  for  operations  of  new  resource 
studies  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  pur- 
suant to  thin  Act  not  exceed  $10,000,000  per 
annum. 

(f)  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  edu- 
cation and  training  programs  authorized  in 
subsection  (kt  of  section  5  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  however.  That  costs  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  of  education  and  train- 
ing under  this  subsection  shall  not  exceed 
$100,000   per  annum. 

ig)  The  sum  of  Sll.000,000  for  continu- 
ing studies  over  a  ten-year  period  of  utili- 
zation of  marine  products  for  human  con- 
sumption, animal  feeds.  Industrial  purposes, 
fertilizers,  and  organic  chemicals  or  com- 
p  lunds,  for  the  development  of  new  uses  of 
marine  products,  for  legal  and  economic 
studies  relating  to  commercial  fisheries,  and 
fnr  investigations  of  mineral  resources  in 
the  seas:  Provided,  however.  That  in  direct- 
ing these  studies  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior shall  give  full  consideration  to  their 
being  carried  on  in  existing  institutions. 
agencies,  or  laboratories  throupn  the  issuance 
of  grants  to  said  insiitutK  us.  agencies,  and 
laboratories. 

(h)  The  sum  of  $1,000,000  for  operation 
and  maintenance  during  the  ten-year  pro- 
gram of  expanded  oceanographic  research 
and  surveys,  of  the  Fisheries  Instrumenta- 
tion Laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Commer- 
cial Fisheries,  such  Laboratory  having  been 
established  by  the  Bureau.  January  2,  1957, 
and  terminated  by  the  Bureau,  December 
31,  1960.  said  Laboratory  to  resume  planning, 
design  and  development,  for  marine  biologi- 
cal and  fisheries  research  and  exploration,  of 
new  and  specialized  instruments:  Provided, 
however,  That  expenditures  for  operations 
of  the  Fisheries  Instrumentation  Laboratory 
by  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  shall 
not  exceed  $100,000  per  annum:  Provided, 
further,  That  the  authority  herein  conveyed 
shall  not  be  construed  to  supplant  or  re- 
strict the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  contract  with  qualified  Instru- 
mentation companies  for  the  planning,  de- 
sign, development,  or  manufacture  of  In- 
struments for  marine  biological  research  and 
exploration  using  such  other  funds  of  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  for  this 
purpose  as  may  be  available. 

(1)  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  ex- 
panded communications  facilities  and  serv- 
ices authorized  In  subsection  (J)  of  section  5 
of  this  Act. 

( J I  All  authority  of  this  section  of  this  Act 
shall  be  provided  for  In  such  manner  that 
all  Information,  uses,  products,  processes, 
patents,  and  other  developments  resulting 
from  such  research  or  technological  ad- 
vances achieved  by  Government  expenditure 
will  (With  such  exceptions  and  limitations, 
;f  ;iny,  as  the  Secretary  may  find  Uj  be  neces- 
sary in  the  interest  of  national  defense)  be 
available    to    the    general   public.    Provided. 


however.  That  notn'.ng  contained  herein 
shall  be  consUued  as  to  deprive  the  owner  of 
any  background  patent  relating  thereto  to 
said  rights  as  he  may  have  thereunder. 

DEP^RTME^^•    OF    COMMERCK 

Sec  7  The  SecreUry  of  Commerce  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed,  with  such  funds  aa 
may  be  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  him.  to  undertake  a  ten-year 
program  of  study,  surveys,  and  research  as 
part  of  the  general  program  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  marine  sciences  In  the  United 
States  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  carry  out  the  following  activities: 
(ai  Request  and  obtain  cooperation  from 
other  Government  agencies  having  an  Inter- 
est In  the  marine  sciences  and  ocean  surveys. 
and  cooperate  with  educational  Institutions. 
laboratories,  and  Industries  devoted  to  the 
marine  sciences  and  oceanography,  and  with 
other  public  and  private  organizations  and 
persons   who  may   be  of  assistance. 

(b)  Initiate  and  carry  out  a  program  for 
the  replacement,  modernization,  and  en- 
largement in  the  number  of  oceangoing  ships 
for  use  in  ocean  and  coastal  surveys  and  re- 
search by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

(C)  Construct  and  operate  a  suCQclent 
ntimber  of  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  shore 
facilities  to  support  effectively  the  vessels 
provided  for  under  the  preceding  Item  (b)  : 
Provided  further,  That  such  facilities  shall 
include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  a  west  coast 
and  east  coast  operations  base  for  hydro- 
graphic  and  oceanographic  ships  and  for 
processing  data. 

(d)  Develop,  construct,  or  acquire  new  or 
Improved  techniques,  instruments,  or  equip- 
ment for  ocean  research  or  exploration  which 
may  include  but  not  be  limited  to  automatic 
data  recording  and  data  processing  equip- 
ment gravimeters.  magnetometers,  seismic 
equipment,  turbulence  measuring  devices. 
precision  echo  sounders,  acoustic  telemeter- 
ing devices  and  Instruments  for  the  study 
of  the  current  structure  of  the  oceans. 
oceanic  temperatures,  bottom  topography, 
sediments,  ht-at  flow  through  the  ocean  bot- 
tom, sound  transmission  and  velocity,  ambi- 
ent noise,  biological  activity,  and  specimens 
and  water  samples  for  salinity,  phosphate. 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  other  chemical  or 
elemental  components  of  the  ocean. 

( e )  The  Act  of  January  12.  1895,  as  amend- 
ed (44  use.  246),  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  to  the  Act  the  following:  "Provided. 
That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  author- 
ized to  furnish  maps,  charts  and  other  pub- 
lications and  products  of  scientific  value  of 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  without 
charge  to  educational  Institutions,  labora- 
tories, and  other  public  and  private  organi- 
zations and  persons  when  It  Is  determined 
that  to  furnish  such  Information  Is  In  the 
national   interest." 

If)  Inaugurate  in  the  Weather  Bureau  a 
comprehensive  ten-year  study  of  the  Inter- 
change of  energy  and  matter  between  the 
oceans  and  the  atmosphere  and  Its  Implica- 
tions in  connection  with  long-range  weather 
forecasting,  the  use  of  Infrared  radiation 
thermometers  for  measurement  of  sea-sxir- 
fice  tcmperntvrrs  in  connection  with  detec- 
tion of  Incipient  hurricanes,  measurements 
of  wave  acceleration  and  pressure,  and  meas- 
urements of  solar  radiation  in  the  marine 
environment.  The  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  carried  out  by  means  of  con- 
tracts with  public  or  private  organizations, 
or  by  grants  to  scientific  Institutions  carry- 
ing on  svich  studies. 

(i;i  Expand  studies  and  Investigations  by 
the  Weather  Bureau  of  the  mechanism  by 
which  weather  conditions  lead  to  anomalies 
In  ocean  surface  temperature  and  the  manner 
in  which  these  anomalies  modify  the  aubse- 
quer.t  weather,  the  basic  mechanism  of  the 
transfer  of  momentum  from  the  air  to  the 
s><a  the  relationship  of  wind  velocity  over 
wiiter  to  that  over  land,  and  the  extent  to 


which  wave  pressure,  as  distinct  from  wind 
stress,  contributes  to  the  piling  up  of  water 
against  the  coasts  during  hurricanes  and 
other  severe  storms.  The  provisions  of  this 
subsection  may  be  carried  out  by  means  of 
contracts  with  public  or  private  orKanlza- 
tlons.  or  by  grants  to  scientific  institutions 
carrying  on  such  studies 

(h)  Develop,  construct,  or  acquire  new 
and  Improved  Instruments,  techniques,  or 
equipment  for  use  by  the  Weather  Bureau  In 
studies  and  investigations  authorized  under 
subsections  (f)  and  (g)  of  this  section  (7). 
including  but  not  limited  to  Infrared  radia- 
tion thermometers,  air  wind  measuring 
equipment  for  use  on  moving  ves.sels,  marine 
automatic  meteorological  observing  stations, 
and  application  to  such  stations  of  atomic 
power  sources, 

(I)    Require   that   the   Maritime   Adminis- 
tration,   when    requested    by   other   agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government,  construct,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  such   oceanographic   re- 
search   ships   as    may    be    required    by    such 
agencies.  Including  but  not  limited  to  ships 
of  approximately  five  hundred  tons  and  one 
thousand  two  hundred  to  one  thousand  five 
hundred   tons   displacement;    design,   or   ar- 
range for  the  design  of  such  ships,  with  due 
attention  given  to  suitable  arrangements  of 
laboratory    space    and    living    quarters    for 
scientists,  space  and  power  for  winches  and 
other  auxiliaries,  sea  keeping  and  handling 
qualities  at  low  speeds,  quiet  operation,  effi- 
cient  and   economical   sclentist-crew   ratios, 
and  operation  In  all  kinds  of  weather;  super- 
vise the  construction  of  such  ships,  under- 
take research   and  development   for  oceano- 
graphic research   ships  of   unusual  or   novel 
design.     Oceanographic   research  ships   con- 
structed pursuant  to   this  subsection   shall, 
when  completed,  be  made  available,  at  the 
discretion    of    the    Secretary,    to    nonprofit 
oceanographic    research     centers,     to     other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  or,  pur- 
suant to  negotiated  contracts  or  grants,  to 
State  Institutions  engaged  in  oceanographic 
research  requiring  oceangoing  scientific  ships, 
with  preference  given  to  such  ar-encles  and 
Institutions  which  have  engaged  in  such  re- 
search prior  to  this  Act.     The  ships  author- 
ized by   this  subsection    are   In   addition    to 
ships  authorized  to  be  constructed  by  other 
sections  of  this  Act 

(J)  Establish  with  the  National  Science 
Foundation  a  program  of  education  and 
training  in  the  marine  sciences  for  selected 
students  or  employees  beginning  not  lower 
than  the  senior  level  of  undergraduate  school 
and  continuing  through  not  more  than  four 
years  of  graduate  ualnlng  and  research  In 
such  sciences. 

Sec.  8.  It  Is  necessary,  in  order  tx5  further 
the  policies  of  S.  Res  136.  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress, and  of  this  Act,  to  have  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Its  bureaus  and  offices 
carry  out.  under  laws,  as  amended,  relating 
to  such  Department  or  such  bureaus  and 
offices,  specified  duties  as  part  of  the  general 
pro  ram  for  the  development  of  the  marine 
sciences  In  the  United  States.  There  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  its  bureaus 
and  offices,  during  the  ten -year  period  be- 
ginning with  July  1.  of  the  first  fiscal  year 
following  approval  of  this  Act  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  following  sums: 

(a)  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  con- 
struction by  or  for  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  of  two  survey  ships  of  five  hundred 
tons  displacement,  four  survey  ships  of  one 
thousand  two  hundred  to  one  thousand  five 
hundred  tons  displacement,  and  four  survey 
ships  of  two  thousand  tons  displacement  or 
more 

(b)  Such  sums  ns  are  necessary  for  op- 
erations of  new  Coast  and  Oeodellc  Survey 
ships  axithorlzert  under  this  Act  during  the 
ten-year  life  of  this  program 

(C)  Svich  sMins  as  are  necessary  for  con- 
struction of  new  shore  facilities  for  process- 
ing and  evaluating  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 


vey oceanographic  data,  and  for  construction 
of  an  operations  base  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  United  States  and  on  the  ea.st  coast  of 
the  United  States  for  hydrographlc  and 
oceanographic  ships  and  for  processing  data 

(d)  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  en- 
gineering and  scientific  needs  for  ocean  ex- 
ploration and  research  conducted  by  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Including  but 
not  limited  to.  wave  measuring  equipment, 
systems  for  reduction  of  data,  manned  and 
unmanned  buoys  for  automatic  continuous 
oceanographic  recording,  fixed  observation 
stations  In  coasttil  waters  tt->  determine  the 
short  term,  seasonal  and  yearly  changes  In 
waves,  currents,  tides,  temperatures,  hydrog- 
raphy and  salinities  In  the  area  surround- 
ing the  station,  vessel  positioning  equip- 
ment, acoustic  equipment  and  measuring 
devices  for  direct  density  and  radioactlx-lty 
telemetering  devices,  current  meters,  tide 
gauges,  underwater  cameras  and  television, 
seismic  equipment,  automatic  continuous 
biological  sampling  devices,  precision  sall- 
nomrters.  precision  echo  sounders,  towed  and 
fixed  temperature  recorders,  magnetometers, 
gravimeters.  and  other  instruments  and  lab- 
oratory equipment  for  oceanographic  re- 
search. 

(e)  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  opera- 
tion of  shore  facilities  and  operations  bases 
constructed  under  the  authorization  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (c)  of  section  7  of  this 
Act. 

(f)  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  by  the  Weather 
Bureau  of  a  ten -year  study  of  the  Inter- 
change of  energy  and  matter  between  the 
oceans  and  the  atmosphere,  and  for  other 
studies.  Investigations  and  re.'=earch  author- 
ized In  subsections  (f)  and  (g)  of  section  7 
of  this  Act. 

(g)  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  de- 
velopment, construction,  or  acqiiisltlon  by 
the  Weather  Bureau  of  new  and  Improved 
Instruments,  techniques  or  equipment  au- 
thorized In  subsection  (h)  of  section  7  of 
this  Act. 

(h)  Such  svims  as  are  necessary  to  enable 
the  Maritime  Administration  to  design  and 
construct  the  shljis  authorized  in  section 
7(1)    of  this  Act. 

(I)  Such  sums  as  may  be  needed  for  estab- 
lishing a  program  of  education  and  training 
for  selected  students  and  employees,  as  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (J»  of  section  7  of 
this  Act  Provided,  however.  That  costs  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce  of  this  educa- 
tion and  training  shall  not  exceed  8100.000 
per  an;ium :  Provided  further.  That  any  per- 
son who  receives  training  or  education  under 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  agree 
In  writing  to  continue  employment  with  the 
Department  of  Commerce  for  a  period  of  not 
less  thin  three  years  for  each  year  of  train- 
ing received  unless  separated  from  the  De- 
partment sooner  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

DEP.^RTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  VTEL- 
FARE,  OFFICT  OF  EDUCATION,  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
SERVICE 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  Is  authorized  and  directed,  with 
such  funds  as  may  be  appriipriaied  or  other- 
wise a.allable  to  him,  and  as  part  of  the 
general  program  for  the  development  of  the 
marine  sciences  In  the  United  States,  to  un- 
dertake; a  ten-year  program  of  fellowships 
and  training  in  or  related  to  the  marine 
sciences:  obtaining  new  faculty  In  ocean- 
ography and  the  marine  sciences;  oceano- 
graphii-,  estuarlne.  Inshore  and  Oreal  Lakes 
studiet  and  research  related  to  the  public 
health  and  research  in  medical  and  phar- 
macolcglcrtl  |>oiMbiHties  and  puteniuvls  of 
marine  organi.^ims,  cleinenlj;,  and  stibstances 
In  fur  herancc  of  the  purpwcs  of  Uas  Act, 
the  Se.^reUiry  Is  auUmriacd  and  directed  to 
furthe;-  the  lolluwlng  activities: 

(in  Award  fellowships  and  develop,  through 
the  once  of  Kducntion,  training  pmgrams  in 
oceanoijruphy   and   the  marine  sciences. 


(b)  Conduct  studies  and  research  relating 
Ui  the  dlFcovery,  determination,  production, 
or  extraction  of  medically  or  pharmacologi- 
cally Important  substances  from  marine  or- 
ganisms or  sea  water,  of  parasitism  In  ma- 
rine animals,  of  physiological  processes  In 
the  marine  environment,  knowledge  of  which 
may  c^jntrlbute  to  human  health,  and  of 
substances  produced  by  marine  organisms 
which  are  toxic  to  man 

ir,  Expand  studies  of  estuarlne.  Inshore, 
and  Great  Lakes  waters  as  future  major 
sources  for  municipal.  Industrial,  and  recre- 
ational water  supplies,  of  the  use  of  such 
waters  for  disposal  of  municipal  and  Indus- 
trial wastes,  use  of  open  ocean  areas  for  the 
diiposal  of  radioactive  wastes  and  of  es- 
tuarlne and  Inshore  ocean  waters  for  the 
berthing  of  nuclear-powered  ships,  and  of 
ocean  fishery  resources  as  they  relate  to  the 
health  of  the  people  In  the  United  States, 
and  the  health  of  populations  In  the  under- 
develoj>ed  countries  of  the  world  which  are 
receiving  assistance  from  the  United  States 
The  provisions  of  this  subsection,  and  of  the 
{jrecedlng  subsection  (b),  may  be  carried  out 
by  means  of  contracts  with  public  or  pri- 
vate organizations  or  by  grants  to  scientific 
lnstltut!on.s  carrying  on  such  studies  or  to 
qualified  scientists  engaged  In  or  engaging 
In  marine  research  or  related  studies. 

(d)  Request  and  obtain  cooperation  from 
and  cooperate  with  other  governmental 
agencies  having  an  Interest  In  the  marine 
sciences,  and  cooperate  with  the  several 
St4ites.  or  their  agencies,  or  municipalities. 
and  with  educational  Institutions,  medical 
Institutions,  laboratories  conducting  marine, 
medical,  or  pharmacological  research,  and 
with  other  public  and  private  associations, 
organizations,  and  persons  who  may  be  of 
assistance. 

(ei  Research  contracted  for.  sponsored,  co- 
sponsored,  or  authorized  under  authority  of 
this  section  of  this  Act.  shall  be  provided  for 
In  such  manner  that  all  information,  uses, 
products,  processes,  patents,  and  other  de- 
velopments resulting  from  such  research  de- 
veloped by  Government  expenditure  shall  be, 
subject  to  the  national  and  public  health  In- 
terest as  determined  by  the  Secretary  and 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States. 
available  to  the  general  public:  Provided. 
fiOwcver,  That  nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued as  to  deprive  the  owner  of  any  back- 
ground patent  relating  thereto  to  such  rights 
as  he  may  have  thereunder. 

Sec  10.  It  is  necessary  In  order  to  further 
the  policies  of  S  Res  136",  Eighty-sixih  Con- 
gress, and  of  this  Art.  to  have  the  Office  of 
Education.  Public  Health  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
carry  out.  under  laws  relating  to  such  De- 
partment or  Office,  duties  specified  In  section 
9  as  part  of  the  general  program  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  marine  sciences  in  the 
United  Stiites.  There  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  diu-lng  the 
ten-year  period  begii^nlng  with  July  1,  of  the 
first  fiscal  year  following  approval  of  this 
Act   by    the   President,   the    following   sums: 

(a)  The  sum  of  $5,000,000  to  carry  out  the 
fellowship  and  trali:ing  programs  authorized 
In  subsection  (a)  of  section  9  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  however.  That  expenditures  for 
duties  specified  in  this  subsection  sliall  not 
exceed  $500,000  per  annum. 

( b )  Such  .'tims  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  research  and  studies  authorleed  m 
sulJ-secUon  (b)   of  section  8  of  this  Act. 

(C)  Such  Ptims  as  are  necessary  to  double, 
within  the  ten-year  period  of  the  national 
c)ceanoKrai)hic  program  authorised  by  this 
Act,  research  and  studies  In  connection  with 
the  programs  set  forth  In  subsection  (c)  of 
section  0  of  this  Act 

ATOMIC    INrRCY    COMMISSION 

Sec,  11.  In  furtherance  of  U\«  policies  in 
S  Res   13C.  Eight y-slxth  Congress,  and  of  this 

Act,  and  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 


efTects  of  radioactive  contamination  upon 
the  oceans  and  life  wltliln  the  oceani,  and 
their  estuaries  Inshore  ocean  wiiter  hvA  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  for  regulating  In  the  In- 
terests of  public  safety,  health,  and  welfare 
the  Introduction  of  radioactive  matenals  in 
these  waters,  the  Atomic  Energy  Comn^ission 
Is  hereby  auUiorized  to  conduct  In  the  ma- 
rine environment,  an  Intensive  ten-year  pro- 
gram of  control  and  monitoring  of  radioac- 
tive waste  disposal  and  studies  Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  circulation  and  mixing 
processes  which  afTect  the  dispersion  of  In- 
troduced contaminants  In  coastal  and  es- 
tuarlne environments,  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
in  the  open  ocean,  inorganic  transfer  of  ra- 
dioactive elements  from  sea  water  to  sedi- 
ments, the  eflect  of  radioactive  elements  on 
living  organisms  in  the  oceans,  coastal  wa- 
ters, estuaries,  and  Great  Lakes,  and  the 
genetic  eSects  of  radiation  on  such  organ- 
isms. The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is 
further  authorized  to  carry  out  any  of  Its 
duties  or  functions  under  this  or  other  Acts, 
including  the  use  of  scientific  ships  and  per- 
sonnel. In  cooperation  with  other  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government,  or  through  con- 
tracts with  or  grants  to  States  or  State  agen- 
cies. Institutions,  independent  scientific  lab- 
oratories, or  public  or  private  organizations 
undertaking  or  equipped  to  undertake  such 
programs:  Provided,  however.  That  those  as- 
pects of  the  program  relating  to  regulating 
and  monitoring  the  Introduction  of  radioac- 
tive material  In  the  ocean  shall  be  carried 
out  by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  or  the 
Public  Health  Service,  or  both,  with  funds 
made  available  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

Sec.  12.  It  Is  necessary  In  order  to  further 
the  policies  of  S.  Res.  136.  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress, and  of  this  Act  to  have  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  carry  ou^,  under  laws 
relating  to  such  Commission,  specified  duties 
as  part  of  the  general  program  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  marine  sciences  In  the  United 
States.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, during  the  ten -year  period  beginning 
with  July  1  of  the  first  fiscal  year  following 
approval  of  this  Act  by  the  President,  the 
following  sums  as  are  necessary — 

for  engineering  studies  In  connection  with 
control  and  monitoring  as  authorized  In  sec- 
tion 11  of  this  Act:  Provided,  however.  That 
expenditures  for  this  purpose  not  exceed 
$^70,000  in  any  one  year  of  the  ten-year  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  Act; 

for  participating  in  International  meetings 
of  scientists  and  technical  experts  relating 
to  international  control  and  monitoring  of 
radioactive  waste  disposal  In  the  marine  en- 
vironment: Provided,  however  That  expendi- 
tures for  this  purpose  not  exceed  $30,000  In 
any  one  year  of  the   ten -year  program; 

for  control  and  monitoring  of  radioactive 
waste  disposal  In  coastal  and  estuarlne  en- 
vironments, and  In  the  Great  Lakes,  as  au- 
thorized In  section  11  of  this  Act;  Provided, 
however,  That  expenditures  for  this  purpose 
not  exceed  $2,800  000  in  any  one  year  of  the 
ten-year  program  of  studies  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  these  waters; 

for  research  to  determine  circulation  and 
mixing  processes  which  control  the  dls- 
p)ersion  of  radioactive  wastes  Introduced  In 
deep  waters  of  the  open  ocean:  Proiided. 
however.  That  the  expenditures  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  not 
exceed  $2,800,000  per  annum. 

for  studies  of  the  Inorganic  transfer  of 
radioactive  elements  from  sea  water  to  the 
sediments; 

for  studies  of  the  effects  of  the  biosphere 
on  the  distribution  and  circulation  uf  radio- 
isotopes in  tile  t>cean  its  8Cuj>,  luid  Uie  Great 
Lakes; 

fiiT  Studios  of  ilu-  genetic  eflocts  of  atomic 
radiations  on  muriur  orgunihtu.'., 

for  field  experiments  m  confined  bodies  of 
water  using  or  utlll?ing  radioisotopes  Pro- 
vidcd.    however,    TluU    expenditures    by    the 
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Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  this  purpose 
not  exceed  $100,000  per  annum;  and 

lor  two  major  open-sea  tests  of  radiologi- 
cal contamination  at  sea.  Its  effects  on  ma- 
rine life,  and  its  potential  effects  on 
humanity. 

DEPARTMENT     OF     THE     NAVY 

Sec  13.  In  order  to  further  the  policies 
of  S.  Res.  136.  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  and  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  undertake  a  ten- 
year  program  of  expanded  oceanographlc 
research,  including  but  not  limited  to  Its 
relationships  to  the  atmosphere  and  physi- 
cal boundaries,  marine  biology,  education, 
and  training  in  the  marine  sciences,  and  hy- 
drographic  surveys  as  part  of  the  United 
States  program  for  the  development  of  the 
marine  sciences.  The  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized and  directed,  with  such  funds  as  may 
be  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
able to  him  for  purposes  of  this  Act,  to 
carry  out  the  following  activities: 

(a)  Provide  funds,  by  contract,  grant,  or 
otherwise,  to  scientists.  Government  and 
non-Government  laboratories,  institutions. 
or  public  or  private  organizations  In  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  such 
funds  to  be  used  for  basic  and  applied  re- 
search, the  purchase  of  equipment,  acquisi- 
tion or  improvement  of  facilities,  the  design, 
development,  and  production  of  specialized, 
new.  and  Improved  oceanographlc  research, 
survey,  and  communications  Instruments 
and  devices,  employment  of  scientists  and 
personnel,  and  for  other  uses  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  activities  hereunder. 

(b)  Initiate  and  carry  out  a  ten-year  pro- 
gram for  the  replacement,  modernization 
and  enlargement  In  the  number  of  .ships  for 
use  in  basic  and  applied  research  and  hy- 
drographlc  surveys,  and  to  supply,  when 
available,  ships  designed  for  basic  research 
to  nonprofit"  scientific  Institutions  and 
laboratories:  Provided,  however.  That  when 
ships  are  supplied  under  this  provision,  ti- 
tle to  the  ships  shall  remain  with  the 
United  States  Government  and  that  the 
ships  shall  be  reassigned  or  returned  to 
Federal  operation  upon  termination  of  the 
grant  or  contract  with  the  institution  or 
laboratory. 

(CI  Construct  and  operate  a  sufficient 
number  of  shore  facilities  and  laboratories 
and  provide  related  instruments  and  equip- 
ment to  support  effectively  the  expanded 
program  of  b;isic  and  applied  oceanographlc 
research  and  hydrographlc  surveys  author- 
ized for  the  Department  of  the  Navy  to 
undertake  under   this   Act. 

id)  Develop,  construct,  or  acquire  new  or 
Improved  vehicles  and  Instruments  for  ocean 
research  and  exploration,  which  may  In- 
clude but  not  be  limited  to  bathyscaphs. 
mesoscaphs.  self-propelled  deep  sea  data 
collecting  vehicles,  and  other  manned  and 
unmanned  submersibles.  icebreakers,  and 
submarines  converted  for  scientific  use.  seis- 
mic equipment,  turbulence  measuring  de- 
vices, oceanographlc  sound  velocity  meters, 
precision  echo  sounders,  acoustic  telemeter- 
ing devices,  navigation  location  transpon- 
ders, audiovisual  surveillance  systems  to 
monitor  sources  of  biological  noises  in  the 
ocean,  submarine  oceanographlc  plankton 
samplers,  hydrophotometers.  fixed  coastal 
aoustlcal-oceanographic  monitoring  sys- 
tems, marine  geophysical  gravity  meters, 
marine  geophysical  electron  resonance  mag- 
netometers, shipboard  wave  meters  and  dye 
detector  probes,  marine  geophysica:  remote 
sensing  and  recording  systems,  moored 
oceanic  ambient  noise  monitoring  buoys,  ex- 
pendable oceanographlc  sensor  systems, 
oceanographlc  sonic  and  radio  frequency  ma- 
rine tags  for  monitoring  marine  fishes  and 
mammals.  Improved  midwater  trawls,  ocean- 
ographlc shipboard  synoptic  systems  for  use 
on  weather  ships,  radar  picket  ships  and 
similar  vessels  assigned  to  ocean  stations  and 
when     not    underway,     marine     radioactive 


water  samplers,  shipboard  gamma  ray  de- 
tectors, marine  geophysical  underwater 
cameras,  geophysical  sea  floor  television  sys- 
tems, sea  floor  sediment  samplers  and  ana- 
lyzers, sea  floor  dredge  winches,  and  other 
such  instruments,  devices  and  systems  as 
may  be  useful  in  studies  of  the  current 
structure  of  the  ocean,  oceanic  tempera- 
tures, bottom  topography,  sediments,  heat 
flow  through  the  ocean  bottom,  sound  trans- 
mission and  velocities,  ambient  noise,  bio- 
logical activity  and  specimens,  water  sam- 
ples for  salinities,  phosphates,  oxygen,  nitro- 
gen, and  other  chemical  or  elemental 
components  of  the  oceans,  and  for  recording, 
processing,  and  communication  of  oceano- 
graphlc data, 

(ei  Continue  and  expand  the  Navy's  sup- 
port of  marine  studies  subsuntlally  as  pro- 
posed In  project  TENOC  approved  by  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  or  the  Navy's  re- 
vised long-range  oceanography  program,  and 
substantially  similar  to  recommendations 
made  In  the  reports  of  the  Committee  on 
Oceanography  of  the  National  Academy  ol 
Sciences  and  National  Research  Council. 

(fi  Conduct,  or  facilitate,  under  such  se- 
curity provisions  and  conditions  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the  conduct  of 
time  series  oceanographlc  observations  and 
research  from  radar  picket  ships  or  other 
suitable  vessels, 

(g)  Establish  with  the  National  Science 
Foundation  or  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  National  Research  Council  a 
program  of  scholarships  for  selected  students 
beginning  at  the  senior  level  In  undergrad- 
uate school,  and  carrying  through  with  four 
years  of  graduate  training  and  research  In 
the  marine  sciences:  Provided,  That  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  may  recommend  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation  Institu- 
tions qualified  to  participate  In  this  pro- 
gram. 

( h )  Conduct  a  systematic  and  expanded 
program  of  three-dimensional  ocean  surveys 
Including  measurements  or  studies  of 
depths,  salinity,  temperature,  current  veloc- 
ity, wave  motion,  magnetism,  and  biological 
activity. 

(i)  Continue  a  policy  of  expanding  as- 
sistance and  support  to  existing  civilian  lab- 
oratories and  universities  engaged  In  basic 
oceanographlc  research,  foster  the  establish- 
ment and  growth  of  new  civilian  laboratories 
for  applied  oceanographlc  research  needed 
by  the  Navy  In  the  designation  of  new  lab- 
oratories to  receive  Navy  assistance,  con- 
sideration shall  be  given  to  geographic  loca- 
tion with  reference  to  the  oceans,  with  the 
object  of  maintaining  a  balanced  program 
of  research  in  and  adjacent  to  the  seas  and 
oceans    bordering   the   United   States. 

(ji  Request  and  obtain  cooperation  from 
and  cooperate  with  other  governmental  de- 
partments and  agencies  having  an  Interest  In 
or  direct  concern  with  the  marine  sciences, 
and  to  cooperate  with  the  several  States, 
with  educational  institutions,  laboratories. 
Industry,  and  other  private  and  public  orga- 
nlz£itlons  and  persons  who  may  be  of  assist- 
ance to  the  Navy  In  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal fields, 

(k)  Section  7394.  title  10.  United  States 
Code.  Is  hereby  amended  by  adding  to  the 
section  the  following:  "Provided.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Is  authorized  to  fur- 
nish maps,  charts,  and  other  publications  and 
products  of  scientific  value  of  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Office  without  charge  to  educational 
Institutions,  laboratories,  and  other  public 
and  private  organizations  and  persons  when 
it  is  determined  that  to  furnish  such  In- 
formation Is  In  the  national  Interest." 

Sec.  14.  It  Is  necessary  In  order  to  further 
the  policies  of  S.  Res.  136.  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress, of  this  Act.  and  scientific  objectives 
of  the  Navy's  long-range  program  for  ocean- 
ographlc research  to  have  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  carry  out.  under  laws  relating 
to  such  Department,  specified  duties  as  part 
of  the  general  program  for  the  development 


of  the  marine  sciences  In  the  United  States. 
There  U  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  during 
the  ten-year  period  beginning  with  July  1 
of  the  first  fiscal  year  following  approval  of 
this  Act  by  the  President,  such  sums  as  are 
necessary — 

for  the  construction  of  research  and  sur- 
vey ships  which  shall  include  but  not  be 
limited  to  ten  ships  for  basic  research  of 
one  thousand  two  hundred  to  one  thousand 
five  hundred  tons  displacement:  two  ships 
for  basic  research  of  two  thousand  to  three 
thousand  tons  displacement:  one  ship  for 
basic  research  of  three  hundred  tons  dis- 
placement; six  ships  for  acoustics  or  applied 
research  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  to 
one  thousand  five  hundred  tons  displace- 
ment; four  survey  ships  of  one  thousand  two 
hundred  to  one  thousand  five  hundred  tons 
displacement,  and  four  survey  ships  of  two 
thousand    or    more    tons    displacement; 

for  operations  of  new  research  ships  con- 
structed under  the  authorization  of  this 
section  (In  excess  of  present  operating  costs 
for  such  ship  operations)  :  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  the  operating  costs  of  new  one 
thousand  two  hundred  to  one  thousand  five 
hundred  ton  displacement  basic  research 
ships  not  exceed  $420,000  each  per  annum; 
that  of  new  two  thousand  to  three  thou- 
sand ton  displacement  ships  for  basic  re- 
search or  for  surveys  not  exceed  $700,000 
each  per  annum; 

for  modernization.  Improvement,  and  ex- 
pansion of  existing  shore  facilities  for  basic 
research  and  for  construction  of  new  shore 
facilities  for  basic  research; 

for  basic  research  operations  other  than 
ships; 

for  modernization.  Improvement,  and  ex- 
pansion of  existing  shore  facilities  for  sur- 
vey work  and  for  construction  of  new  shore 
facilities  for  survey  work; 

for  engineering  needs  and  for  the  develop- 
ment, construction,  or  acquisition  of  new  or 
Improved  vehicles,  underwater  facilities  and 
Instruments    for   ocean    or   Great   Lakes   re- 
search which  may  Include,  but  shall  not  be 
limited    to.    bathyscaphs.    mesoscaphs.    self- 
propelled  deep  sea  data  collecting  vehicles, 
and  other  manned  and  unmanned  submers- 
ibles,   wave   measuring    equipment,    systems 
engineering   for   reduction    of   data,    manned 
and  unmanned  buoys  for  automatic  contin- 
uous   oceanographlc    recording,    icebreakers 
and   submarines    modified    or   converted    for 
scientific     use.    vessel    positioning    systems. 
seismic    equipment,    turbulence    measuring 
devices,  oceanographlc  sound-velocity  meters, 
precision  echo  sounders,  acoustic  telemeter- 
ing    devices,     navigation     location     trans- 
ponders, audio-visual  surveillance  systems  to 
monitor  sources  of   biological  noises  in   the 
oceans   or    in    the    Great    Lakes,    submarine 
oceanographlc     plankton     samplers,     hydro- 
photometers,  fixed  coastal  acoustical-ocean- 
ographic    monitoring    systems,    marine    geo- 
physical gravity  meters,  marine   geophysical 
electron     resonance     magnetometers,     ship- 
board wave  meters  and  dye  detector  probes, 
marine    remote    sensing    and    recording    sys- 
tems, moored  oceanic  ambient  noise  monitor- 
ing buoys,  expendable  oceanographlc  sensor 
systems,  oceanographlc  sonic  and  radio  fre- 
quency  marine   tags   for  monitoring   marine 
fishes    and    mammals,    improved    midwater 
trawls,  ocean-shipboard  synoptic  systems  for 
use  on  weather  ships,  radar  picket  ships,  and 
similar    vessels    assigned    to    ocean    stations 
and  when  not  underway,  marine  radio;ictlve 
water  samplers,  shipboard  gamma  ray  detec- 
tors, marine  geophysical  underwater  cameras, 
geophysical  sea  floor  television  systems,  sea 
floor  sediment  samplers   and   analyzers,   sea 
floor  dredge  winches,  constant  tension  cable 
reels,    moored    oceanographlc    buoy    systems 
for  recording  and  transmission  of  Important 
oceanographlc    and    meteorological    data    in 
deep  ocean  areas  marine  sea  floor  geothermal 
probes  for  determining  heat  flow  character- 
istics   and    values,    and    other    such    Instru- 


ments, devices,  and  systems  as  may  be  use- 
ful In  studies  of  the  ciirrent  structure  of 
the  oceans,  oceanic  temperatures,  bottom 
topogrjphy.  sediments,  heat  flow  through  the 
ocean  oottom.  sound  transmission  and  ve- 
locities, ambient  noise,  biological  activity 
in  the  marine  environment  and  specimens, 
water  samples  for  salinities,  phosphates, 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  other  chemical  or  ele- 
mental components  of  the  oceans,  and  for 
recordi;ig  and  communication  of  oceano- 
graphlc  data  of  scientific  value. 

for  time  series  oceanographlc  observations 
and  research  conducted  on  and  from  radar 
picket  ships  or  other  suitable  vessels  op- 
erated by  the  Navy:  Provided,  hoirever.  That 
equipment  costs  for  such  time  series  oceano- 
graphlc observations  and  research  conducted 
on  or  :.'rom  such  ships  not  exceed  $82,500 
per  ship  during  the  ten-year  program  au- 
thorized in  subsection  (f)  of  section  13  of 
this  Act.  and  that  operations  costs  of  this 
program  not  exceed  $58,000  per  ship  per  an- 
num Ir.    any   year  of   the   ten-year  program; 

for  establishing  a  program  of  scholarships 
for  seUcted  students  and  postdoctoral  fel- 
lowships as  authorized  In  section  13(g)  of 
this  Act:  Provided,  houret^er.  That  costs  to 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  for  these  schol- 
arships and  fellowships  not  exceed  $300,000 
per  annum 

DEPARTMENT     OF     THE     ARMY 

8bc.  15.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  au- 
thorized and  directed,  with  such  funds  as 
may  be  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  him.  to  undertake  a  ten-year 
program  of  study  and  research  by  the  United 
States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  through  the 
Beach  Hrosion  Board,  as  part  of  the  general 
program  for  the  development  of  the  marine 
science.'.  In  the  United  States  In  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  and  directed  to  carry  out. 
In  addition  to  programs  now  underway,  the 
following  activities  relating  to  physical 
oceanofTaphy  In  the  near-shore  areas  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  the  Bering  Sea.  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
and  th.;  Great  Lakes,  which  areas  include 
the  zone  from  the  shore  of  the  fifty- 
fathom  depth  contour  In  the  oceans  and 
lakes,  and  bays  and  tidewaters  connected 
therewith: 

(a)  Flequest  and  obtain  cooperation  from 
other  Government  agencies  having  an  Inter- 
est In  the  marine  sciences  and  ocean  surveys. 
and  coc  perate  with  educational  Institutions 
and  laboratories  devoted  to  the  marine 
sciences  and  oceanography,  and  with  other 
public  ind  private  organizations  and  per- 
sons who  may  be  of  assistance. 

lb)  Contract  with  qualified  scientists,  re- 
search laboratories,  research  organizations. 
or  educational  institutions  to  undertake 
basic  and  applied  research  studies  and  ex- 
periments In  the  laboratories  and  in  coastal 
waters.  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

(c)  Undertake  In  coastal  waters  studies  of 
the  action  of  waves,  wave  currents,  tides, 
tidal  currents,  and  large-scale  ocean  and 
littoral  currents. 

(d)  Study  and  evaluate  the  Interaction  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  sea.  and  the  land  as 
they  aff?ct  the  waves,  currents,  tides,  surges, 
hydrogriphic  contours,  and  hydrographlc 
changes  in  the  coastal  zone. 

(e)  Establish  observation  stations  in 
coastal  waters  to  determine  the  short-term, 
seasonal,  and  yearly  changes  In  waves,  cur- 
rents, and  hydrography  In  the  area  surround- 
ing the  station. 

(f)  Develop,  construct,  or  acquire  Instru- 
ments and  equipment  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  program  of  studies  authorized  In  this 
section. 

(g)  Determine  the  sources  of  the  bottom 
materials  in  the  coastal  area,  the  rates  and 
methods  of  movement  of  these  materlal.s. 
and  the  effects  on  the  coastal  hydrocraphy 
of  chani^es  In  the  rate  at  which  these  mate- 
rials reach  the  coastal  zone. 


(h)  Study  the  mechanics  and  effects  of 
denrlty  currents  encountered  In  the  coastal 
area  on  the  current  velocities,  current  pat- 
terns, hyro^aphy.  Interchange  of  waters,  and 
rates  of  sedimentation. 

Sec  16.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies 
of  this  Act  and  of  S  Res.  136.  Eighty-sixth 
Congress  and  to  provide  for  the  participation 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army.  Including 
either  or  both  military  or  civil  functions 
activities,  in  the  general  program  for  the 
development  of  marine  sciences  in  the 
United  States,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  during  the  ten-year  period  beginning 
July  1  of  the  first  flscai  year  following  ap- 
proval of  this  Act.  the  following  sums,  not 
to  exceed  $2,000,000  per  annum: 

(a)  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  the 
Investigations  and  activities  described  In 
section  15  relating  to  investigations  in  phys- 
ical oceanography  in  the  near-shore  zone. 

(b)  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  pur- 
chase, develop,  or  acquire  and  operate,  or 
otherwise  utilize  the  scientific  equipment 
required  for  investigations  in  physical 
oceanography  in  the  near-shore  zone.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  amphibioxis  craft, 
floating  craft,  fixed  platforms,  buoys,  cur- 
rent meters,  wave  meters,  tide  gages,  sound 
equipment,  direct  density  measuring  equip- 
ment, turbulence  meters,  underwater  cam- 
eras, and  underwater  television  equipment, 
and  other  Instruments  and  laboratory  equip- 
ment for  oceanographlc  research  in  the  near- 
shore  zone. 

(c)  Such  sums  as  are  required  for  expan- 
sion and  equipping  of  shore  facilities  as  are 
necessary  to  support  the  program  of  Investi- 
gations In  physical  oceanography  in  the 
near-shore  zone. 

(d)  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  provide 
funds  for  contracts  with  qualified  scientists. 
research  laboratories,  research  organiza- 
tions, educational  Institutions,  or  industrial 
organizations  to  make  Investigations  into 
physical  oceanography  in  the  near-shore 
zone. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    TREAStTRY,    UNITED    STATES 
COAST    CrARD 

Sec.  17.  (a)  Title  14  of  the  United  States 
Code  chapter  1.  section  2.  is  hereby  .imended 
by  inserting  after  the  clause  "and  rescue 
facilities  for  the  promotion  of  safety  on  and 
over  the  high  seas  and  waters  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States;"  and 
before  the  clause  "and  shall  maintain  a  state 
of  readiness  to  function  as  a  specialized 
service  in  the  Navy  in  time  of  war."  the  fol- 
lowing new  language:  "oceanographlc  re- 
search In  and  beneath  any  accessible  portion 
of  the  oceans,  seas,  gulf  and  bays  Including 
liiternational  waters." 

lb  I  Title  14  of  the  United  States  Code, 
chapter  5.  section  81.  is  hereby  amended  by 
inserting  in  the  first  sentence  after  the  word 
"aircraft"  and  the  comma,  the  new  words: 
"and  to  conduct  oceanographlc  research;" 
and  by  Inserting  after  (3i  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(4 1  aldj  to  oceanographlc  research  re- 
quired to  serve  the  needs  of  maritime  com- 
merce and  navigation,  including  undersea 
navigation,  the  national  defense,  and  of  in- 
creasing the  safety  of  life  and  property  on 
the  high  seas";  and  by  inserting  in  the  sub- 
sequent paragraph  after  the  words  "loran 
stations"  and  before  the  words  "shall  be 
established"  the  following  new  language: 
"and  scientific  instruments,  equipment,  sys- 
tems, and  facilities". 

(c)  Title  14  of  the  United  States  Code, 
chapter  5.  section  90(ai.  is  hereby  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  word  "communica- 
tion." and  before  the  words  "and  air  navi- 
gation facilities."  the  following  new  words: 
"oceanographlc  research  and   surveys". 

(di    Title   14  of  the  United  States  Code  Is 
further  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of 
chapter  5  the  following  new  section; 
"§  94.  Oceanographlc  research 


"The  Coast  Guard  may  conduct  such 
oceanographlc  research  and  collect  and 
inalyze  such  oceanographlc  data,  in  cooper- 
ation with  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  not.  as  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  in  the  national  interest  Prortded.  how- 
ever. That  the  authority  herein  conveyed 
shall  not  be  construed  to  supplant,  restrict, 
or  change  In  any  way  the  authority  and 
responsibility  of  any  other  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
performance   of    surveys   and   mapping." 

(e)  The   analysis  of  chapter   5   cf   title   14 
of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
iertlng  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
■Sec,  94.  Oceanographlc    research." 

(f)  As  part  of  the  general  United  States 
program  for  the  development  of  the  marine 
sciences,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  undertake, 
through  the  United  States  Coast  Guard,  and 
without  regard  to  previous  statutory  limi- 
tations, a  ten-year  prt>gram  of  oceanographlc 
research.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed,  with  such  funds  as  may  be  ap- 
propriated or  otherwise  made  available  to 
him  for  purposes  of  this  Act.  to  carry  out 
the  following  activities 

1 1 1  Request  and  obtain  cooperation  from 
.ind  cooperate  with  other  governmental  agen- 
'.nes  having  an  interest  in  the  marine 
ijciences.  and.  under  such  provisions  and  con- 
ditions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, cooperate  with  the  several  States,  with 
educational  institutions,  laboratories,  and 
with  scientific  organizations  in  programs  of 
oceanographlc  research 

i2)  Conduct.  In  cooperation  with  Govern- 
ment agencies,  including  agencies  of  friendly 
governments  requesting  and  reciprocating 
such  cooperation,  bathythermograph  obser- 
vations, sonic  soundings,  strontium  90.  car- 
bon 14.  air  pollution,  sea  water  and  plankton 
samplings,  studies  of  marine  borers  and  foul- 
ing organisms,  and  such  other  oceanographlc 
research  as.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary 
and  the  Division  of  Marine  Sciences  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  will  advance 
the  marine  sciences  in  and  of  the  United 
States. 

(3)  Expand,  in  pursuance  of  functions  of 
the  Department  under  this  Act,  or  in  co- 
operation with  other  Government  agencies 
.ind  with  Institutions  and  scientific  organiza- 
tions, under  such  provisions  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  oceano- 
t^raphic  research  conducted  on  or  from 
"vealher  ships  and  other  ocean  station  ves- 
sels operated  by  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard,  offshore  towers  operated  by  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  from  such  large,  oceangoing 
Coast  Guard  vessels.  Including  cutters,  ice- 
breakers, tugs,  patrol  craft,  lightships  and 
buoy  tenders  as  the  Secretary  in  consulta- 
tion with  other  Government  agencies  and  the 
Division  of  Marine  Sciences  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  may  find  adaptable  to 
oceanographlc  research:  Protnded,  however. 
That  in  this  determination,  the  research  to 
t)e  undertaken  shall  not  diminish  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  respective  classes  of  Coast 
Guard  vessels,  or  of  their  officers  or  crews. 
TO  accomplish  their  primary  missions  as 
assigned  to  them  by  the  Secretary  or  the 
Commandant  of   the   Coast   Guard. 

(4)  Obtain  and  install  on  such  Coast 
Guard  vessels  as  the  Secretary  may  desig- 
nate under  subsection  (f)(3)  of  section  17 
of  this  Act.  such  equipment  or  instruments  as 
may  be  required  for  oceanographlc  research 
authorized    under   this   section    il7). 

(5)  Provide  such  facilities  or  personnel  as 
rnay  be  required  for  analysis  of  oceano- 
graphlc data  collected  and  transmitted  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section   (17). 

(6)  Encourage  and  assist  selected  officers 
end  employees  of  the  Coast  Guard  to  enroll 
in  and  pursue  formal  courses  In  oceanog- 
raphy, beginning  not  lower  than  the  senior 
level  of  undergraduate  school  and  continu- 
ing  through   not   more   than   four   years   of 
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graduate  training  and  research  In  the  marine 
sciences. 

Sec.  18.  It  Is  necessary  In  order  to  further 
the  policies  and  provisions  of  this  Act  to  have 
the  Secretary  oX  the  Treasury,  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Coast  Guard  carry 
out.  under  laws,  as  amended,  relating  to 
such  Department  or  the  Coast  Guard,  speci- 
fied duties  as  part  of  the  general  program 
for  the  derelopment  of  the  marine  sciences 
In  the  United  States.  There  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  and  the  Coast  Guard, 
during  the  ten-year  p)erlod  beginning  with 
July  1.  of  the  first  fiscal  year  following  ap- 
proval of  this  Act  by  the  President,  the  fol- 
lowing sums : 

(a)  Such  funds  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  duties,  functions,  and  operations  on 
Coast  Guard  vessels  and  offshore  towers  au- 
thorized In  subsection  (f)(3)  of  section  17 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  equip- 
ment and  Instrimienta  authorized  in  sub- 
section (f)(4)  of  section  17  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  however.  That  Instruments  and 
equipment  costs  for  Coast  Guard  vessels 
and  offshore  towers  selected  to  participate 
In  Coast  Guard  oceanographlc  research  pro- 
grams not  exceed  $82,500  per  ship  or  tower 
during  the  ten-year  program  authorized  In 
subsection  (f)  of  section  17  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  analysis 
of  oceanographlc  data  of  value  collected  and 
transmitted  under  the  authorization  of  sub- 
section  (r)(5)    of  section  17  of  this  Act. 

( d )  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  edu- 
cation and  training  authorized  in  subsec- 
tion (f)  (6)   of  section  17  of  tliis  Act. 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTTTtrTION.  MUSEUM  OF 
N.'VTUTIAL  HISTORY 

Sec.  19.  In  furtherance  of  the  policies  In 
S.  Res.  136,  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  and  of 
this  Act,  and  in  order  to  preserve,  study  and 
classify  marine,  coastal,  and  Great  Lakes 
organisms  collected  during  a  ten-year  pro- 
gram of  expanded  hydroblologlcal  research, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
Is  authorized  and  directed,  with  such  funds 
as  may  be  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  him,  to — 

(a)  construct  additional  facilities  for  the 
purposes  authorized  in  this  section; 

(b)  establish  a  program  for  the  recruit- 
ment, training,  and  placement  of  taxonomlsts 
In  such  number  as  may  be  required  to 
classify  fishes,  marine  invertebrates,  and 
Other  marine  organisms  collected  during  the 
ten-year  program  of  expanded  hydroblologlcal 
research: 

(c)  make  grants  of  funds  to  qualified 
scientists,  institutions,  laboratories,  or 
museums,  such  grants  to  be  used  for  taxo- 
nomy relating  to  marine  oganlsms: 

(d)  request  and  obtain  cooperation  from 
and  cooperate  with  other  governmental  de- 
partments and  agencies  having  a  direct  in- 
terest in  the  preservation,  study,  and  clas- 
sification of  marine  organisms,  and  to  co- 
operate with  the  several  States,  educational 
institutions,  laboratories,  museums,  and 
other  public  and  private  organizations  and 
persons  who  may  be  of  assistance  in  this 
field  of  marine  science. 

Sec.  20.  It  is  necessary  in  order  to  further 
the  policies  of  S  Res.  136.  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress, and  of  this  Act  to  have  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  carry  out,  under  laws  re- 
lating to  stich  Institution,  specified  duties  as 
part  of  the  general  proerram  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  marine  sciences  in  the  United 
States  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, during  the  ten-year  period  beginning 
with  July  1  of  the  first  fiscal  year  following 
approval  of  this  Act  by  the  President,  the 
following  sums: 

ta^  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
construction  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
of  facilities  necessary  to  preserve,  study,  and 
classify     for     taxonomic     ptirposes     marine, 


coastal,  and  Great  Lakes  organisms  collected 
by  or  for  the  Institution  during  the  ten-year 
program  of  expanded  hydroblologlcal  re- 
search. 

(b)  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  estab- 
lishment by  the  Institution  of  a  program  for 
the  recruitment,  training,  and  placement  of 
taxonomlsts  required  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

(c)  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  use  by 
the  Institution  under  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 19(c). 

( d )  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  the 
preservation,  study,  and  classification  by  the 
Institution  of  fishes  and  marine  Inverte- 
brates collected  or  acquired  by  the  Institu- 
tion for  taxonomic  purposes. 

GENERAL 

Sec.  21.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall 
operate  to  limit,  restrict,  or  otherwise  Inter- 
fere with  carrying  out  any  work  programed 
prior  to  enactment  of  this   Act. 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  or  his  duly  authorized  representatives 
shall,  until  the  expiration  of  three  years  after 
the  last  payment  to  such  grantee  or  contrac- 
tor, have  access  to  and  the  right  to  examine 
any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records 
of  any  grantee,  contractor,  or  subcontractor 
engaged  In  the  performance  of  any  grant,  con- 
tract, or  subcontract  executed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  and  a  provision  to  that  effect  shall  be 
included  in  each  such  grant,  agreement,  con- 
tract, and  related  subcontracts. 

(c)  Secretaries  of  departments,  and  ad- 
ministrators of  bureaus  or  offices  authorized 
and  directed  to  carry  out  provisions  of  this 
Act,  shall,  after  approval  of  this  Act  by  the 
President,  Include  in  their  annual  rejx)rt8 
a  report  on  major  activities  or  programs  un- 
dertaken under  the  provisions  of  this  Act: 
Provided  further.  That  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  shall  provide  the  Congress,  In  con- 
nection with  the  budget  presentation  for 
fiscal  year  1963  and  each  succeeding  year  of 
the  ten-year  period  covered  by  this  Act,  a 
horizontal  budget  showing  (a)  the  totality 
of  the  program  for  marine  sciences,  (b)  the 
specific  aspects  of  the  program  and  funding 
assigned  to  each  agency,  and  (3)  the  esti- 
mated goals  and  financial  requirements  to 
complete  the  program. 

(d)  All  ships  and  surface  or  subsurface 
craft  constructed  or  modernized  pursuant  to 
the  authorizations  for  appropriations  con- 
tained in  this  Act  shall  be  constructed  or 
modernized  in  domestic  commercial  facilities. 

(e)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided by  this  Act.  no  appropriated  funds 
may  be  expended,  pursuant  to  authorization 
given  by  this  Act  or  any  amendment  made 
thereby,  for  any  technological  research  or 
development  activity  unle.ss  such  expendltiire 
Is  conditioned  upon  provisions  effective  to 
Insure  that  all  information,  uses,  products, 
processes,  patents,  and  other  developments 
resulting  from  that  activity  will  fwlth  such 
exceptions  and  limitations  as  the  agency  head 
concerned  may  determine  to  be  necessary  in 
the  interest  of  the  national  defense)  be  made 
freely  and  full  available  to  the  general  public: 
Provided,  hoicever,  That  nothing  herein  shall 
be  construed  as  to  deprive  the  owner  of  any 
background  p.itent  relating  thereto  to  such 
rights  as  he  mny  have  thereunder. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dincell:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  901 
and  insert  the  provisions  of  H.R.  12601  as 
passed,  as  follows:  "That  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  'Oceanographlc  Act  of   1962". 

■'Sec.  2.  (a)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  develop 
and  maintain  a  coordinated,  comprehensive 
and  long-ranpe  national  program  in  ocean- 
ography.    In  furtherance  of  this  policy  the 


humanitarian  and  economic  welfare  of  the 
United  States  and  the  national  security 
require  that  adequate  provision  be  made  for 
continuing,  systematic  research,  studies,  and 
surveys  of  the  ocean  and  its  resources,  and 
of  the  total  marine  environment. 

"It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  Implement  the  na- 
tional program,  through  the  balanced  par- 
ticipation and  cooperation  of  all  qualified 
persons,  organizations.  Institutions,  agen- 
cies, or  corporate  entitles,  whether  govern- 
mental, educational,  nonprofit,  or  Industrial. 

"(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  carry 
out  and  effectuate  the  policies  declared  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section 

"Sec.  3(a)  The  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology (herelnfater  referred  to  as  the  'Office') 
established  by  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 2  of  1962  shall  establish  a  national 
program  of  oceanography.  In  order  to  Insure 
that  the  greatest  possible  progress  shall  be 
made  in  carrying  out  this  national  program, 
the  Office  shall  Issue  a  statement  of  national 
goals  with  respect  to  oceanography,  which 
shall  set  forth  methods  for  achieving  those 
goals  and  the  responsibility  of  the  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  Instrumentalities  of 
the  United  States  to  carry  out  the  national 
program  on  an  integrated,  coordinated  basis. 

"(b)  The  national  program  of  oceanogra- 
phy established  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  may  be  revised  from 
time  to  time  as  the  Office  determines  neces- 
sary. 

"(c)  In  establishing  the  national  program 
of  oceanography  and  in  revising  such  pro- 
gram the  Office  shall  consult  with  all  inter- 
ested departments,  agencies,  and  instrumen- 
talities of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
capable  non -Federal  institutions  and  indus- 
tries where  appropriate. 

"Sec.  4.  la)  There  is  hereby  establl.'^hed  in 
the  Office  the  position  of  AssisUint  Director 
for  Oceanography.  The  Assistant  Director 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  »19.000  per  annum 

"(b)  The  Assistant  Director  shall  perform 
such  duties  and  exercise  such  powers  in 
carrying  out  this  Act  as  the  Director  of  the 
Office  shall  prescribe. 

"Sec  5.  (a)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
appoint  an  Advisory  Committee  for  Oceanog- 
raphy to  consist  of  seven  members. 

"(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  meet 
at  the  call  of  the  Director.  The  Advisory 
Committee  shall  review  the  national  program 
of  oceanography  and  revisions  thereof  and 
may  make  recommendations  with  respect 
thereto. 

"Sec  6.  The  Director  shall  report  annually 
during  the  month  of  January  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  Such  report  shall 
contain  the  following: 

"(1)   The  general  status  of  oceanography 

"(2)  The  status  of  research,  development, 
studies,  and  surveys  conducted  (directly  or 
Indirectly)  by  the  United  States  in  further- 
ance of  oceanography,  together  with  appli- 
cation of  such  research,  development,  studies, 
and  surveys. 

"(3)  A  detailed  analysis  of  the  amounts 
proposed  for  appropriation  by  Congress  for 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year  for  each  of  the  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  Instrumentalities  of 
the  Government  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

"(4)  Current  and  future  plans  and  policies 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  oceanog- 
raphy. 

"(5>  Requests  for  such  legislation  as  mny 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  7.  As  used  in  this  Act  the  term 
'oceanography'  Includes,  but  Is  not  limited  to. 
the  acquisition,  assembling,  processing,  and 
dissemination  of  all  scientific  and  techno- 
logical oceanographlc  and  related  environ- 
mental data,  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
physical,  geological,  biological,  fisheries,  hy- 
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drographlc,  and  coastal  survey,  meteorologi- 
cal, climatologlcal,  and  geophysical  data" 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
to  amend  t.he  title  of  the  bill  S.  901  as 
amended,  to  conform  with  the  title  of 
H.R  12601  as  passed. 

Tlie  motion  wa.s  agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  t-o  read: 
'An  act  to  pi-ovidc  for  a  comprehensive, 
long-ranf^e,  and  coordinated  national 
program  in  oceanography,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill,  H  R.  12601,  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PAYMENTS  IN  LIEU  OF  TAXES 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  return  for  im- 
mediate consideration  to  Consent  Calen- 
dar No.  549,  the  bill  (H.R.  11594)  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  period  for  which 
payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  may  be  made 
with  respect  to  certain  real  property 
transferred  by  the  Reconstruction  Pi- 
nance  Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries 
to  other  Government  departments. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
ALBERT'.  Is  there  objection  t-o  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  AVERY.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  have 
time  to  refer  to  the  Calendar  to  find  out 
what  this  bill  is  about,  or  may  I  ask  the 
gentleman  from  California  if  he  has 
cleared  this  with  the  objectors  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Yes,  I  have,  and  I 
have  talked  t-o  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross!  about  this.  I  am  sorry  the 
gentleman  was  not  on  the  floor  at  the 
time  I  did  that. 

This  IS  a  routine  bill  which  has  been 
passed  twice  before.  The  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  make  it  possible  for  local  com- 
munities to  receive  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes  from  the  Government  on  proper- 
ties at  one  time  owned  by  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  When 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
was  ordered  to  dis.solve  and  dispose  of 
its  property,  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
and  General  Services  Administration 
claimed  some  of  these  properties  for 
governmental  use.  In  1955  the  Court 
of  Claims  issued  a  decision  that  these 
properties  were  not  taxable.  Since  that 
time  several  States  have  passed  laws 
making  them  taxable,  but  they  have  not 
actually  assessed  taxes  on  these  proper- 
ties. The  properties  ai-e  serviced  by  lo- 
cal communities.  They  are  now  being 
used  by  the  Government.  This  will  pro- 
vide that  those  local  communities  where 
these  properties  that  are  being  used  for 
governmental  purposes  are  located,  and 
which  were  transferred  from  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  to  the 
Government  agencies,  can  be  paid  an 
amount  in  lieu  of  taxes  similar  to  the 
amount  of  taxes  paid  on  similar  prop- 
erty in  the  same  environment. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection,  Mr.  Speaker. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representattves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  703  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (69  Stat. 
722 )  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  figures 
"1963".  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
figures  ■■1965'\ 

(b)  Section  704  of  such  Act  (69  Stat.  723) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  figures 
"1962",  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
figures  "1964". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  this  is  the 
day  for  the  call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill  on  the 
calendar. 


MRS    WILLIAM  W.  JOHNSTON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9942) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  William  W. 
Johnston. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed   over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CLARA  B    FRY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7615) 
for  the  relief  of  Clara  B.  Fry- 
Mr.     GROSS.     Mr.     Speaker.     I     ask 
unanimous    consent    that    this    bill    be 
pa.ssed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARGARET  MacPHERSON.  ANGUS 
MacPHERSON.  ruth  MacPHERSON, 
AND   MARILYN   MacPHERSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  1660' 
for  the  relief  of  Margaret  MacPherson. 
Angus  MacPherson.  Ruth  MacPherson, 
and  Marilyn  MacPherson 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temixire.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CARLETON  R.  McQUOWN,  THOMAS 
A.  PRUETT.  AND  JAMES  E. 
ROWLES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4950 1 
for  the  relief  of  Carlet-on  R.  McQuown, 
Thomas  A  Pruett,  and  James  E.  Rowles. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DANIEL  WALTER  MILES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R  7469 > 
for  the  relief  of  Daniel  Walter  Miles. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  MARY  E.  O  ROURKE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R,  3624  > 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  O  Ftourke. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  p.-ejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


t>R.  AND  MRS    ABEL  GORFAIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R  6709) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Abel 
Gorfain 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THEODORE  ZISSU 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  8550' 
for  the  relief  of  Theodore  Zissu. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
pas.sed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection 


COMBEST    B     SILLS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  H.R.  8062) 
for  the  relief  of  Combest  B.  Sills. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr  Al- 
bert'. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection, 


GEORGE    H.    PETERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8549) 
for  the  relief  of  George  H.  Peters 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  pas.-^ed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t-empore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


itt 
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The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R    lOlIl) 
for  the  relief  of  Marvin  M.  GreerJee. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statef  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mar- 
vin M.  Greenlee,  of  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  the 
sum  of  812,000  In  full  settlement  of  all  his 
claims  against  the  United  States  for  his  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  1953  In  salvaging  Marine 
Corps  helicopter  HRS-2,  Bureau  Number 
129037.  which  crashed  December  5.  1952,  on 
San  Giorglno  Mountain,  California,  while 
rendering  assistance  to  an  Air  Force  rescue 
team:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  in  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  in  connection  with 
this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
thl8  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

6,  strike 
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FRANCIS  X.  FOLEY  AND  DORIS  W. 
FOLEY,  HIS  WIFE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  *H.R.  1659) 
for  the  relief  of  Francis  X.  Foley. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


$12,000"  and  insert 

strike  "Giorglno"  and  In- 

strlke  "in  excess  of 


Page  1,  line 
"$5,000". 

Page  1,  line   10 
sert  "Gorgonlo '. 

Page  2,  lines  1  and  2 
10  per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HENRY  ARMSTRONG.  ADMINISTRA- 
TOR OF  THE  ESTATE  OF  ELLA 
ARMSTRONG 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  6940) 
for  the  relief  of  Henry  Armstrong,  ad- 
ministrator of  the  estate  of  Ella  Arm- 
strong. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LESLIE  O.  COX  AND  OTHER  EM- 
PLOYEES OF  THE  FEDERAL  AVIA- 
TION AGENCY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  12539) 
for  the  relief  of  LesUe  O.  Cox  and  other 
employees  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa':" 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUSAN  GUDERA.  HEINZ  HUGO  GUD- 
ERA,  AND  CATHERINE  GUDERA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <S.  2751)  for 
the  relief  of  Susan  Gudera.  Heinz  Hugo 
Gudera,  and  Catherine  Gudera. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  paragraph  (7)  of  section  301(a) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Mrs.  Marls  Callahan  Gudera,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  resided  in  and  to  have  been  physical- 
ly present  In  the  United  States,  prior  to  the 
birth  of  her  natural  children,  Susan  Gudera, 
Heinz  Hugo  Gudera.  and  Catherine  Gudera, 
for  a  period  of  5  years  after  she  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  14  years. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  from  July  11,  1938, 
to  February  12,  1942.  In  the  audit  and  s«t- 
tlement  of  the  accounts  of  all  certifying  and 
disbursing  officers  of  the  United  States,  full 
credit  shall  be  given  for  all  amounts  for 
which  liability  is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  la 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ed- 
ward Hlrsch,  the  sum  of  any  amount  received 
or  withheld  from  him  on  account  of  the 
overpayment  referred  to  In  the  first  section 
of  this  Act:  Provided.  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding   $1,000." 

The  comonittee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  mo*  jn  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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LT,    COL.    EDWARD   HIRSCH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  9590) 
for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col.  Edward  Hirsch. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Edward  Hirsch  (Army  Service 
Number  080870 )  is  hereby  relieved  of  all 
liability  to  repay  to  the  United  States  the 
sum  of  $3.289  93,  which  sum  has  been  held 
by  the  Department  of  the  Army  to  have  been 
paid  to  him  in  excess  of  sums  otherwise  due 
as  basic  and  longevity  pay,  for  the  period 
from  July  1.  1949,  through  December  31,  1958. 
by  reason  of  his  having  been  credited  in  the 
computation  of  basic  and  longevity  pay  with 
service  as  a  member  of  the  Enlisted  Reserve 
Corps  from  July  11,  1938,  to  February  12,  1942. 
both  dates  Inclusive,  although  no  record  of 
such  service  In  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps 
can  now  be  found;  and  the  said  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Edward  Hirsch  Is  further  relieved  of 
all  liability  to  repay  to  the  United  States  such 
other  sums  as  he  may  be  held  liable  to  have 
been  paid  for  periods  before  July  1,  1949, 
by  reason  of  the  crediting  of  such  service. 
In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts 
of  all  certifying  and  disbursing  officers  of 
the  United  States,  full  credit  shall  be  given 
for  all  amounts  for  which  liability  is  re- 
lieved by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purp>ofie8  of  all  laws  of  the 
United  States  the  said  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Edward  Hirsch  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  served  as  a  member  of  the  Enlisted 
Reserve  Corps  during  the  period  July  11, 
1938,  to  February  12,  1942,  both  dates  In- 
clusive. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  the  following;  "That  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Edward  Hirsch  (Army  Service  Num- 
ber 080870)  Ls  hereby  relieved  of  all  liability 
to  repay  to  the  United  States  the  sum  of  $3,- 
716.83.  which  sum  has  been  held  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  to  have  been  paid  to 
him  in  excess  of  sums  otherwise  due  as  basic 
and  longevity  pay,  for  the  period  from  Aug- 
ust 4,  1947,  throuEfh  February  12,  1960,  by 
reason  of  his  having  been  credited  erron- 
eously in  the  computation  of  basic  and  lon- 
gevity pay  with  service  as  a  member  of  the 


KENNETH  F.  MILLER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R   9473) 
for  the  relief  of  Kenneth  F,  Miller. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
to  Kenneth  F.  Miller  of  North  Tonawanda. 
New  York,  the  sum  of  $50  00,  such  amount 
representing  reimbursement  to  said  Kenneth 
F.  Miller  for  paying  out  of  his  funds  a  settle- 
ment of  claim  for  damages  arising  out  of  an 
accident  which  occurred  May  2,  1961.  In  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  when  he  was  operating 
a  Treasury  Department  vehicle  in  the  course 
of  his  duties  as  an  inspector  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs:  Provided,  That  no  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


SGT.  ERNEST  I.  AGUTLAR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  ^H.R.  9128) 
for  the  relief  of  Sgt.  Ernest  I.  Aguilar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  $294.00  to  Sergeant  Ernest  I.  Aguilar. 
RA35605170,  in  full  settlement  of  his  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  refund  of 
amounts  withheld  from  his  Army  pay  rep- 
resenting travel  allowances  paid  him  for 
travel  actually  performed   under  official  or- 


ders  transferring  him   from   Fort   Lewis  to 
Fort  Drum  for  temporary  duty. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  10,  strike  "Fort  Drum"  and 
Insert  "Camp  Drum,"  and  Insert  the  follow- 
ing proviso;  "Prorided.  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOHN    V.    BOLAND    CONSTRUCTION 
CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  739)  providing  for  sending  the  bill 
(Hil.  10031)  for  the  relief  of  the  John  V. 
Boland  Construction  Co  ,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  to  the  Court  of 
Claims. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  (H.R.  10031)  en- 
titled. "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  John  V. 
Boland  Construction  Company",  together 
with  all  accompanying  pap>er8.  Is  hereby  re- 
ferred to  the  Court  of  Claims  subject  to  Its 
rules  and  pursuant  to  sections  1492  and  2509 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code:  and  the 
court  shall  proceed  expeditiously  with  the 
seme  and  rep)ort  to  the  House,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  such  findings  of  fact.  In- 
cluding facts  relating  to  delay  or  laches,  facts 
bearing  upon  the  question  whether  the  bar 
of  any  statute  of  limitation  should  be  re- 
moved, or  facts  claimed  to  excuse  the  claim- 
ant for  not  having  resorted  to  any  estab- 
lished legal  remedy,  and  conclusions  based 
on  such  facts  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  Inform 
Congress  whether  the  demand  is  a  legal  or 
equitable  claim  or  a  gratuity,  and  the 
amount,  if  any,  legally  or  equitably  due  from 
the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GABRIEL  CHEHEBAR.  HIS  WIFE.  AND 
OTHERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  «H.R.  1681) 
for  the  relief  of  Gabriel  Chehebar,  his 
wife,  Marcelle  Levy  Chehebar.  and  their 
minor  children,  Albert,  Zakia,  Zakl. 
Jacques,  and  Joseph  Chehebar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  biU,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Gabriel  Chehebar.  his  wife.  Marcelle 
Levy  Chehebar.  and  their  minor  children, 
Albert.  Zakla.  Zakl.  Jacques,  and  Joseph 
Chehebar.  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  required  visa  fees.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
aliens  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  the  required  num- 
bers from  the  appropriate  quota  or  quotas 
for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  or  quotas 
are  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following ; 
"That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  of  July 
14.  1960  (74  Stat  604i  Gabriel  Chehebar, 
his  wife,  Marcelle  Levy  Chehebar.  and  their 
minor  children.  Albert.  Zakle,  Zakl,  Jacques, 
and  Joseph  Chehebar,  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  paroled  Into  the  United 
States  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  as  provided  for  In  the  said  Act  of  July 
14,  1960." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


NIHAT  ALI  UCUNCU 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9775  > 
for  the  relief  of  Nihat  All  Ucuncu. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  section  13  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 11.  1957  (8  "US.C.  1265b ».  the  case 
of  Nihal  All  Ucuncu.  referred  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Attorney  General  on  September 
27.  1961.  a  few  hovirs  after  adjournment 
sine  die.  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  re- 
ported to  the  Congress  during  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Eighty-seventh  Congress, 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  Nlhat  All  Ucuncu  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  section  13  of  the  Act 
of  September  11,  1957  (71  Stat.  642-643)." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  A.  R.  LENDIAN 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10160) 

for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  A.  R.  Lendian. 
There  being  no   objection,  the   Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  as.'iembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  section  201(g)  of  the  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1940,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Lendian 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  resided 
in  the  United  States,  for  at  least  five  years 
after  atUlnlng  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  5,  after  the  words  "In  the 
United  States"  insert  the  following;  ",  prior 


to  the  birth  of  her  daughter  Isabel  Alicia 
Lendian,". 

The  committ-ee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


KIM  CHUNG  SHIN  (MARY 
RATHBUN) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iHR.  11866^ 
for  the  relief  of  Kim  Chimg  Shin 
(Mary  Rathbun) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Air-erica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  lOKa  i  (27)  i  A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
the  minor  child.  Kim  Chung  Shin  (Mary 
Rathbun )  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
be  the  natural-born  alien  child  of  Mr  and 
Mrs  Robert  Rathbun.  citizens  of  the  United 
States  Provided,  That  the  natural  parents  of 
The  beneficiary  shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such 
parentage,  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CON'\^EYANCE   OF   MINERAL 
INTERESTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9914' 
for  the  rehef  of  San-Man  Inn  of 
Manning,  Inc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows:  "^  - 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  convey  to  the  San -Man  inn  of 
Manning.  Incorporated,  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  those  established 
by  the  Act  of  September  6,  1950  (64  Stat 
769).  except  as'to  the  required  time  within 
which  application  must  be  made  and  except 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  per- 
form the  duties  assigned  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  by  that  Act.  all  the  mineral 
rights  of  the  United  States  In  and  to  the 
following  described  lands  In  Clarendon 
County.  South  Carolina. 

All  that  p.  p.  and  t.  of  1,  1.  b.  and  s.,  the 
north  corner  Iron  being  192  minutes  south 
of  the  city  limits  of  Manning.  South  Caro- 
lina, containing  3.34  acres  of  land  and  de- 
scribed as  follows; 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  right-of-way 
of  United  States  Highway  301  opposite  a 
power  pole  and  running  along  United  States 
Highway  301.  north  58  degrees  45  minutes 
east  for  215  7  feet  to  point  of  curve: 

Thence  along  United  States  Highway  301. 
north  59  degrees  18  minutes  east  for  114.3 
feet  to  an  Iron  stake;  thence  south  27  de- 
grees 48  minutes  each  for  459  8  feet  to  a 
stake: 

Thence  south  58  degrees  45  minutes  west 
for  302  4  feet  to  a  stake;  thence  north  31 
degrees  15  minutes  west  for  460  feet  to  point 
of  beginning. 

Said  tract  of  land  bounded  as  follows- 
northwest  by  United  States  Highway  301. 
northeast,  southesist.  and  southwest  by  other 
lands  by  B.  P.  Hill. 

For  a  more  particular  description  of  said 
land,  reference  may  be  had  to  a  plot  made  by 
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W.  B.  Sykes,  surveyor,  on  November  16,  1960, 
and  recorded  In  plot  book  16  at  page  157  In 
t>.e  office  of  the  clerk  of  court  for  Clarendon 

County. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Page  1.  line  11,  following  the  words  "South 
Carolina"  Insert  ",  upon  payment  of  the  sum 
of  $200  to  reimburse  the  United  States  for 
the  administrative  costs  of  the  conveyance". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONVEYANCE     OF     LAND     TO     THE 
AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10134) 
to  authorize  to  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  to  convey  certain  land  in 
Prince  Georges  County,  Md.,  to  the 
American  National  Red  Cross. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  should 
such  land  become  surplus  property  pursuant 
to  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  is  author- 
ized to  convey  not  to  exceed  two  and  one- 
half  acres  of  land  located  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  Intersection  of  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  and  Sunnyslde  Road  In  Prince 
Georges  County,  Maryland,  to  the  American 
National  Red  Cross  upon  the  payment  to  the 
United  States  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
property  as  determined  by  the  Administrator. 

Sec.  2.  The  cost  of  any  survey  required  In 
connection  with  the  conveyance  of  this 
property  shall  be  at  the  expense  of  the  Amer- 
ican National  Red  Cross. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  for  a 
period  of  two  years  after  the  enactment 
thereof. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 


On  page  1.  line  6.  after  the  word  "convey" 
Insert  the  following:  ",  within  a  period  of 
two  years  following  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,". 

On  page  2,  line  2,  change  the  period  to  a 
colon  and  add  the  following:  -Provided. 
That  the  instrument  of  conveyance  author- 
ized by  this  Act  shall  provide  that  upon  de- 
termination by  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  that  the  American  National  Red 
Cross  has  failed  to  begin  construction  of  a 
Chapter  House  on  said  property  within  two 
years  after  the  conveyance  and  to  complete 
construction  thereof  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  such  construction  has  begun,  all 
right,  title  and  Interest  to  the  property  shall 
revert  to  the  United  States  In  the  then  exist- 
ing condition  of  that  property,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  upon 
such  reverter  to  pay  from  the  general  funds 
of  the  Treasury  to  the  American  National 
Red  Cross  the  amount,  without  Interest,  paid 
by  the  American  National  Red  Cross  to  the 
United  States  for  such  property." 
On  page  2.  delete  all  of  section  2. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  LAND  TO  SILVER 
HILL  VOLUNTARY  FIRE  DEPART- 
MENT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7781) 
to  authorize  the  Administrator.  General 
Services  Administration,  to  convey  by 
quitclaim  deed  a  parcel  of  land  to  the 
Silver  Hill  Voluntary  Fire  Department 
and  Rescue  Squad. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America    in    Congress    assembled,    That    the 
Administrator.  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, is  authorized  to  convey  by  quitclaim 
deed,   upon   such   terms   and   conditions   as 
he    may    prescribe,    not    to    exceed    25,000 
square  feet  of  land  located  in  Prince  Georges 
County,  Maryland,  to  the  Silver  Hill  Volun- 
tary   Fire    Department    and    Rescue    Squad, 
a  body  corporate  of  the  State  of  Maryland, 
for  the   purpose   of   maintaining  a  fire  sta- 
tion to  provide  continued  protection  for  the 
facilities  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  De- 
partment of  Commerce;  Hydrographlc  OfHce, 
Department  of  the  Navy;  National  Air  Muse- 
um   Warehouse;     Smithsonian     Institution, 
together    with    other    Government    Installa- 
tions and  for  the  adjacent  community.  The 
land  to  be  deeded  is  in  part  now  occupied 
by  a  fire  station  under  a  1946  Federal  Works 
Agency    license    and    lies   within   boundaries 
described    as    north    68   degrees    31    minutes 
west;  north  21  degrees  29  minutes  10  seconds 
east;    north   55   degrees   00   minutes  20  sec- 
onds east;    south  68  degrees  30  minutes  10 
seconds  east  and  south  30  degrees  12  min- 
utes west. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  all   after    the   enacting  clause   and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:    "That 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  Is  au- 
thorized to  convey  to  the  Silver  Hill  Volun- 
tary Fire  Department  and   Rescue   Squad,  a 
body   corporate    of    the   State   of   Maryland, 
within  a  period  of   two  years  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  by  quitclaim 
deed,  and  upon  terms  and  conditions  herein 
provided  as  well  as  others  the  Administrator 
may   prescribe,   a  tract  of  land  adjacent  to 
Sliver  Hill  Road,  in  Prince  Georges  County. 
Maryland,   which   shall    Include   the   site   of 
the  fire  station  now  maintained  by  the  Sliver 
Hill  Voluntary  Fire  Department  and  Rescue 
Squad,  of  approximately  25,000  square  feet, 
but   otherwise   of   shape    and   dimension   as 
the  Administrator  may  determine:  Provided, 
That  the  instrument  of  conveyance  author- 
ized by  this  Act  shall  provide  that  upon  de- 
termination by  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  that  the  Silver  Hill   Voluntary  Fire 
Department   and    Rescue   Squad   or    Its   suc- 
cessor has  ceased  at  any  time  within  twenty 
years  after  the  conveyance  to  use  the  prop- 
erty either  for  maintaining  a  fire  station  or 
to   provide   fire   protection   services   for   the 
facilities  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
adjacent    community    without    cost    to    the 
United  States,  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  to 
the  property  shall  revert  to  the  United  States 
In  the  then  existing  condition  of  such  prop- 
erty without  payment  of  compensation  by  the 
United    States,    subject    to    mortgages    and 
liens     then     outstanding     resulting     from 
financial    arrangements    authorized    by    the 
Administrator  and  made  for  the  purpose  of 
Improving  the  property  " 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed     to. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


trator  of  General  Services  to  convey  by 
quitclaim  deed  a  parcel  of  land  in  Prince 
Georges  County,  Maryland,  to  the  Silver 
Hill  Voluntary  Fire  Department  and 
Rescue  Squad." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  

CONVEYANCE  OF  LANDS  ADJACENT 
TO  SUITLAND  PARKWAY,  MARY- 
LAND 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  "H.R  11543) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  grant  an  easement  to  Suitland 
Lodge  No.  1856,  Loyal  Order  of  Moose, 
across  a  portion  of  the  right-of-way 
adjacent  to  the  Suitland  Parkway  in 
Prince  Georges  County,  Md. 

There  being   no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  upon  payment  to 
him  of  fair  market  value  therefor.  Is  au- 
thorized to  convey  to  Suitland  Lodge  Num- 
bered 1856,  Loyai  Order  of  Moose,  a  per- 
f)etual  easement  In.  upon,  and  across  the 
portion  of  Government-owned  land  known 
as  tract  J-469.  Suitland  Parkway,  Prince 
Georges  County.  Maryland,  more  fully  de- 
scribed In  section  2  hereof,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide access  between  James  Street  and  the 
lodge  home  across  a  tract  of  land  that  has 
been  and  is  being  used  by  said  lodge  under 
temporary  permit  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Sec.  2.  The  property  referred  to  In  section 
1  hereof  Is  comprl-sed  of  all  that  piece  or 
parcel  of  land  located  in  Spauldlng  Election 
District,  Prince  Georges  County.  Maryland, 
more  particularly  described  as  follows; 

Beginning  at  a  pipe  set  In  the  northeast 
corner  of  a  tract  of  land  numbered  J-469 
and  being  a  part  of  the  lands  owned  by  the 
United  States  known  as  Suitland  Parkway. 
Thence  through  tract  numbered  J-469 
following  three  consecutive  courses  and  dis- 
tances: South  32  degrees  05  minutes  30 
seconds  west  29  72  feet  to  a  point,  thence 
south  60  degrees  14  minutes  46  seconds  west 
20  00  feet  to  a  point  thence  south  82  degrees 
33  minutes  10  seconds  west  37  00  feet  to  a 
point; 

Thence  by  lands  formerly  owned  by  Walter 
Callahan  north  60  degrees  14  minutes  46 
seconds  east  31  62  feet  to  a  spike  in  the  north 
face  of  a  twelve-inch  oak, 

Thence  north  82  degrees  33  minutes  10 
seconds  east  5  10  feet  to  a  point. 

Thence  north  00  degrees  46  minutes  50 
seconds  west  2  21  feet  to  a  pipe  at  the  west 
line  of  James  Street; 

Thence  crossing  James  Street  north  60  de- 
grees 14  minutes  46  seconds  east  43  03  feet 
to  the  east  line  of  James  Street  and  the  point 
of  beginning,  containing  017  acre,  more  or 
less;  being  the  same  parcel  of  land  shown 
on  the  map  dated  December  31.  1943  (file 
numbered  M  47  2  5  (revised)),  attached  to 
the  access  permit  granted  by  the  district  en- 
gineer. United  States  Corps  of  Engineers,  to 
Major  John  M   Gullck  on  July  10.  1947 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  lines  5  and  6.  strike  out  "a  per- 
petual easement  in.  upon,  and  across"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "all  right,  title,  and 
Interest  of  the  United  States  of  America  In 
and  to." 


The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  to 
read:  "A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands 
adjacent  to  the  Suitland  Parkway  in 
Prince  Georges  County.  Maryland,  to 
Suitland  Lodge  Numbered  1856,  Loyal 
Order  of  Moose." 

A  moticm  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  to 
read;  "A  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 


The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


CONVEY.\NCE  OP  CERTAIN  LANDS 
TO  H:0LY  CROSS  liUTHERAN 
CHURCH.  GREENBELT.  MD. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  11551) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  convey  certain  lands  In  the  State 
of  Maryland  to  the  Holy  Cross  Lutheran 
Church,  Greenbelt.  Md.,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  kill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  i\  Cong  ess  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  convey  to  the 
Holy  Cross  Lutber&n  Church,  Qreenbelt, 
Maryland,  upon  payment  of  fair  market  val- 
ue, all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States  of  /jnerlca  In  and  to  a  parcel  of  land 
situated  In  Prince  Georges  County,  Maryland, 
described  sa  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  intersection  of  the  pro- 
posed ea»;menta  for  the  recently  recon- 
structed B  -anchvUle-Oreenbelt  Road  and  the 
Capital  B<;ltway  now  under  construction; 
thence  In  an  easterly  direction  along  the 
proposed  easement  for  the  Branchvllle- 
Greenbelt  Eioad,  approximately  as  shown  on 
construction  plans  P72a-4*-320  of  the  Mary- 
land Stat!  Roads  Commission  and  filed 
among  the  land  records  of  region  8  of  the 
National  I'ark  Service  (map  file  numbered 
CNP123-31J-1  through  27) ,  to  Its  Intersection 
with  fourth  line  of  a  30-foot  right-of-way 
extending  from  the  BranchvlUe-Greenbelt 
Road  to  the  property  now  or  formerly  owned 
by  Elinor  M.  Jones,  as  described  in  a  deed 
executed  or  the  United  States  by  John 
Taylor  Egsn.  Commissioner  of  Public  Hous- 
ing Administration,  dated  February  8.  1949, 
and  recorded  among  the  land  records  of 
Prince  Georges  Coimty,  Maryland,  in  liber 
1102,  folio  76; 

thence  \ith  the  above-mentioned  fourth 
line  south  4  degrees  17  minutes  west  to  the 
end  thereo';  thence  with  the  fifth  line  south 
22  degrees  09  minutes  west  152^8  feet  to  the 
end  therecf  at  a  point  In  the  eighth  line  of 
the  above-mentioned  Jones  property;  thence 
with  the  remainder  of  the  eighth  line  re- 
versed north  76  degrees  49  minutes  50  sec- 
onds west  978.86  feet;  thence  with  the  sev- 
enth, sixth,  fifth,  and  fourth  lines  of  the 
Jones  property  reversed  south  53  degrees  34 
minutes  2)  seconds  east  158  83  feet,  south 
68  degrees  07  nilnutes  20  seconds  east  85.25 
feet,  south  76  degrees  06  minutes  20  seconds 
east  131.70  feet,  south  8  degrees  55  minutes 
20  seconds  east  269.31  feet,  thence  south  36 
degrees  12  minutes  00  seconds  west  with  a 
portion  of  the  third  line  of  the  Jones  prop- 
erty revened  to  Its  Intersection  with  the 
proposed  easement  for  the  westbound  ramp 
from  the  IJaltlmore-Waahlngton  Parkway  to 
Capital  Beltway; 

thence  ;n  a  westerly  direction  with  the 
proposed  easement,  curving  In  a  northwest- 
erly direction  where  the  ramp  merges  with 
the  CapltU  Beltway  and  continuing  In  a 
northwesti-rly  direction,  approximately  as 
shown  on  construction  plans  P722^-13-330  of 
the  Marylmd  State  Roads  Commission  and 
filed  amoi  g  the  land  records  of  region  6  of 
the  Natlo:ial  Park  Service  (map  file  num- 
bered NCI  123-385-1  amd  2).  to  the  place  of 
beginning  containing  approximately  12  acres 
of  land  n  ore  or  less,  as  shown  on  a  plat 
complied    jy  region   6  of  the  National  Park 


Service,  United  States  Department  of  the 
Interior,  from  construction  plans  for  the 
Baltimore-Washington  Parkway,  the  Branch- 
vllle-Oreenbelt  Road,  and  the  Capital  Belt- 
way, and  bearing  map  file  numbered  NCP123- 
431.  The  exact  boundaries  of  the  area  shall 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior after  final  determination  has  been 
made  of  proposed  easements  for  highway 
construction  to  the  Maryland  State  Roads 
Commission. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Page  2,  line  6.  strike  out  "CNP123-315-r' 
and  Insert  "NCP123-315  1". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  psissed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HEIRS  OP  LT.  COL.  JAMES  MURRAY 
BATE  (DECEASED)  AND  MAJ. 
BILLIE  HAROLD  LYNCH  (DE- 
CEASED) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S,  1781)  for 
the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  Lt.  Col.  James 
Murray  Bate  (deceased)  and  Maj.  Billie 
Harold  Lynch  (deceased) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  section  3  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  establish  Clvtl  Air  Patrol 
as  a  civilian  auxiliary  of  the  United  States 
Air  Force  and  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  to  extend  aid  to  Civil  Air  Pa- 
trol in  the  fulfillment  of  Its  objectives,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  May  26,  1948. 
as  amended,  the  deaths  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
James  Murray  Bate  and  Major  Blllle  Harold 
Lynch,  which  occurred  on  April  4.  1959,  as 
a  result  of  the  crash  of  a  Civil  Air  Patrol  air- 
plane In  which  they  were  flying  a  reconnais- 
sance mission  over  a  flooded  disaster  area  In 
the  vicinity  of  Rockford,  Illinois,  shall  be 
considered  to  have  occurred  while  in  the 
"performance  of  duty"  as  that  term  Is  de- 
fined In  such  section. 

Sec  2.  Any  limitations  upon  the  time  for 
filing  claims  under  the  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act,  as  amended,  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  any  claims  under  such  Act  filed  by  the 
heirs  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  James  Murray 
Bate  (deceased)  and  Major  Blllle  Harold 
Lynch  (deceased),  within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  for  com- 
pensation for  the  deaths  of  the  said  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  James  Mxirray  Bate  and  Major 
Blllle  Harold  Lynch  arising  out  of  the  cir- 
cumstances described  In  the  first  section  of 
thU  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  NATHALIE  ILINE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  12101) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Nathalie  Iline. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
CatiUlna  Properties,  Incorporated,  the  sum 
of  $29,425  01  representing  the  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  (3ourt  of  Claims  pursuant  to 
H  Res  235,  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  to  be  the 
amount  equitably  due  to  said  Catallna  Prop- 
erties. Incorporated,  from  the  United  States. 
The  payment  of  such  amount  shall  be  In 
full  settlement  of  all  claims  against  the 
United  States  of  said  Catallna  Properties,  In- 
corjorated,  arising  from  rental  payments  on 
th  Catallna  Hotel,  Miami  Beach,  Florida. 
which  were  lost  during  the  period  from 
about  December  15.  1952,  to  about  Marcii  15, 
1953.  because  of  Inaction  of  certain  officers 
and  employees  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated In  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centvun 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
m  any  sum  not  exceeding  H,CX)0. 

The  bill  waa  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
anc  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


OUTLET  STORES,  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1696) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Outlet  Stores.  Inc. 

ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Armrrica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treiisury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
Outlet  Stores.  Incorporated,  of  Denver.  Colo- 
rado, the  sum  of  $12,644  41  In  full  settlement 
of  Its  claims  against  the  United  States  for 
losses  stistalned  as  the  result  of  the  erroneous 
award  of  a  sales  contract  for  a  quantity  of 
snowshoes  pursuant  to  invitation  No.  12- 
036~S-58-38  of  the  JeffersonvUle  Quartermas- 
ter Depot  to  another  company  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  bid  of  the  Outlet  Stores. 
Incorporated,  was  higher  than  that  company :  j 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  ap-  I 
proprlated  in  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  In  connection  with 
this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding  11,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  6.  strike  "$12,644.41"  and  in- 
sert "11.000  00".  The  committee  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CATALINE  PROPERTIES,  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  12701) 
for  the  relief  of  Cataline  Properties,  Inc. 


LIBRANDE  P.  CALTAGIRONE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iHJl.  12024) 
for  the  relief  of  Librande  P.  Caltagirone. 
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There  being  no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Li- 
brande  P.  Caltaglrone  shall  be  considered  to 
have  satisfied  the  service  requirements  ot 
section  6(d)  of  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act,  as  amended  (70  Stat.  749,  as 
amended;  5  U.S.C.  2256(d)  »,  so  as  to  qualify 
for  an  annuity  computed  in  accordance  with 
the  other  applicable  provisions  of  that  Act 
as  a  consequence  of  his  involuntary  sepa- 
ration on  May  31,  1962.  from  his  position  as 
a  law  clerk  to  a  United  States  district  Judge. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  9,  strike  "May  31,  1962"  and 
Insert   "June  8,    1962". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


27,    1956.      Amounts    paid    to   Mr.    and    Mrs. 

Clay  Curtis  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  In 
addition  to  anv  amounts  paid  to  them  pur- 
suant to  any  other  law  of  the  United  SUtes 
on  account  of  such  crash." 

Insert  the  following  language:  "That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed' to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mrs, 
Marjorle  Curtis,  of  La  Monte.  Missouri,  the 
sum  of  $1,000  in  full  settlement  of  her 
claims  against  the  United  States  for  Incon- 
venience and  disruption  Incident  to  the 
crash  of  a  B-47  aircraft  of  the  United  States 
Air  Force  on  her  farm  on  February  27,  1956, 
and  in  further  settlement  of  all  her  claims 
for  personal  injuries,  pain,  and  suffering 
traceable  to  that  crash." 
The     committee     amendments    were 

agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  to 
read:  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs,  Mar- 
jorie  Curtis."  A  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  MARJORIE  CURTIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  4800' 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clay 
Curtis, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  CongTe<is  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Clay 
Curtis,  of  La  Monte.  Missouri,  the  sum  of 
$2,500,  and  to  Marjorle  Curtis,  his  wife,  the 
sum  of  $8,000  The  payment  of  such  sums 
shall  be  In  full  settlement  of  all  his  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  inconvenience, 
and  all  her  claims  against  the  United  States 
for  personal  injuries  and  pain  and  suffering, 
resulting  from  the  crash  of  a  B~47  aircraft 
of  the  United  States  Air  Force  on  their  farm 
on  February  27,  1956.  Amounts  paid  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs,  Clay  Curtis  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  In  addition  to  any  amounts  paid  to 
them  ptirsuant  to  any  other  law  of  the 
United  States  on  account  of  such  crash. 
These  claims  are  not  cognizable  under  the 
provisions  of  law  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act:  Provided.  That 
no  part  of  either  of  the  sums  appropriated 
In  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  the 
claim  settled  by  the  payment  of  such  sum, 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  con- 
tract to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  lines  3  through  11  and 

Page  2,  lines  1  to  4:  Strike  the  following 
language:  "That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  Clay  Curtis,  of  La  Monte. 
Missouri,  the  sum  of  $2,500,  and  to  Marjorle 
Curtis,  his  wife,  the  sum  of  $8,000  The 
payment  of  such  sums  shall  be  in  full  set- 
tlement of  all  his  claims  against  the  United 
States  for  Inconvenience,  and  all  her  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  personal  in- 
juries and  pain  and  suffering,  resulting  from 
the  crash  of  a  B-^7  aircraft  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force  on  their  farm  on  February 


MRS     MARGARET    PATTERSON 

BARTLETT 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R,  4964) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Patter- 
son Bartlett. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Tennessee  [Mrs.  ReeceI 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas'' 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  REECE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Avery  1.  has  just  objected  to 
H.R.  4964,  for  the  relief  of  Mrs,  Margaret 
Patterson  Bartlett,  at  my  request. 

The  circumstances  involved  are  such 
that  I  feel  an  explanation  is  due  the 
House  and  especially  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, which  in  reporting  the  bill 
showed  the  greatest  cooperation. 

This  bill  IS  the  last  one  introduced  by 
my  late  husband,  Carroll  Reece,  after  a 
conference  with  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  Mr.  Conrad  Wirth. 
The  bill  proposes  a  $10,000  tax-free  gift 
to  Mrs.  Bartlett.  my  constituent,  a  great- 
great-granddaughter  of  President  An- 
drew Johnson. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  recog- 
nizes an  implied  obligation  growing  out 
of  the  purcha.';e  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment some  years  ago  of  the  home  of 
President  Andrew  Johnson,  which  is  now 
a  National  Monument  operated  by  the 
National  Park  Service, 

The  Department  of  the  Interior 
recommended  the  $10,000  figure,  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  did  not  object, 
but  Mrs.  Bartlett  has  declined  to  accept 
this  settlement  proposed  in  H.R.  4964, 
saying  it  is  insufficient  and  she  prefers 
to  take  her  chances  with  the  88th 
Congress, 


EARL  T.  BRILEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <HR.  10415) 
for  the  relief  of  Earl  T.  Bnley. 

There  being   no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Earl  T. 
Brlley  of  Shelbyville,  Indiana,  is  relieved  of 
liability  to  pay  to  the  United  States  the  sum 
of  $331.17,  representing  the  aggregate  amount 
of  salary  overpayments  received  by  him  from 
the  United  States  Post  Office  Department 
during  the  period  beginning  June  29.  1957, 
and  ending  January  6,  1961.  which  overpay- 
ments were  made  as  a  result  of  administra- 
tive error  In  granting  a  longevity  promotion 
on  the  basis  of  his  former  position  as  postal 
clerk  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  his  posi- 
tion as  foreman.  In  the  audit  and  settle- 
ment of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or 
disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States,  full 
credit  shall  be  given  for  the  amount  for 
which  liability  Is  relieved  by  this  Act, 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  following  line  4,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Earl  T  Brlley,  the  sum 
of  any  payments  received  or  withheld  from 
him  on  account  of  the  overpayment  referred 
to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act:  Prortded, 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  .shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding 
Any  p>erson  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  sum  not  exceeding   $1,000" 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed    to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MAURICE  CASNER  AND 
EILEEN  G.  CASNER 

The  clerk  called  the  bill  'HR  11388> 
for  the  relief  of  Maurice  Casner  and 
Eileen  G.  Casner. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Mau- 
rice Casner  and  Eileen  G  Casner,  his  wife, 
are  hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  to  pay  the 
United  States  the  amount  of  $574  53.  repre- 
senting financial  assistance  extended  In  the 
years  1943  through  1946,  when  Eileen  G 
Casner  and  her  son,  Michael  Allen  Casner, 
were  Interned  by  the  Japanese  at  Shanghai, 
China.  The  amounts  claimed  by  the  United 
States  Include  fund.s  furnished  for  subsist- 
ence during  the  period  of  Internment  and 
transportation  at  the  end  of  the  internment 
period.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  of- 
ficer of  the  United  States,  full  credit  shall 
be  given  for  amounts  for  which  liability  Is 
relieved  by  this  Act, 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  6  Strike  "1943"  and  Insert 
"1942". 

Page  1,  line  9:  Strike  "subsistence"  and 
Insert  "comfort,  medical  aid,  and  mainte- 
nance". 


Page  1.  lines  10  and  11:  Strike  "and  trans- 
portation at  the  end  of  the  Internment 
period". 

The  (Ujmmittee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  b:ll  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  nassed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table 


HRATCH   SAMJEL  ARUKIAN 

The  C  erk  called  the  bill  'S.  273)  for 
the  relief  of  Hratch  Samuel  Arukian, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  oill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repres-'ntatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  n  Congress  assembled  That,  for 
the  purpc«e8  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality \ct,  Hratch  Samuel  Arukian  shall 
be  deemeil   to  have   been   born  In   Ethiopia. 

With  t^e  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That,  foi  the  purposes  of  the  Act  of  July 
14,  1960  (74  Stat  504),  Hratch  Samuel 
Arukian  snail  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  paroled  Into  the  United  States  on  the 
date  of  tlie  enactment  of  this  Act,  as  pro- 
vided  for   In   the  said  Act   of   July   14,   1960." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  bi  1  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  wiis  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table 


KEGHINE  TOMASSIAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2184  i  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  Heghine  Tomassian. 

Mr  AVERY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  o^  er  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection 


OONSTANTINA  CARAISCOU 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2574)  for 

the  relie;    of  Constantina  Caraiscou. 
There  being   no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  er.actcd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  sections  lOli  a  i  i  27i  (  Ai  and  205 
of  the  Im  Tilgratlon  and  Nationality  Act,  the 
minor  chl  d.  Constantina  Caraiscou,  shall  be 
held  and  :onsidered  to  be  the  natural-born 
alien  chili  of  Mr.  and  Mrs  George  Caras. 
citizens  of  the  United  States:  Provided.  Tl^at 
the  natur.il  piu-ents  of  the  said  Constantina 
Caraiscou  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  parent- 
age, be  accorded  any  right  privilege,  or  status 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  b:ll  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa.ssed.  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


STl^PANIDA  LOSOWSKAJA 

The  C.erk  called  the  bill  'S.  2686' 
for  the  relief  of  Stepanida  Losowskaja, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 


ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  the  provisions  of  section  312 
of  such  Act  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  ap- 
plicable In  the  case  of  Stepanida  Losowskaja 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


SUSPENSION  OF   DEPORTATION   OF 
CERTAIN    ALIENS 

The  Clerk  called  Senate  Concurrent 
R'.solution  86. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ithe  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring  I .  That  the  Congress 
favors  the  suspension  of  deportation  in  the 
case  of  each  alien  hereinafter  named,  in 
which  case  the  Attorney  General  has  sus- 
pended deportation  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  244  (  a  H  4  )  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  214:  8 
use     12,54i: 

A-12269388,  June.  Wong  Way; 

A-10758754,  Dal.  Chew  Sin; 

A-12586379.  Lum,  Bak-Mln; 

A-28009.  Lee.  Kal  Suen; 

A-1 1925176,  Teng,  James  Wong; 

A-12261123,  Kwan,  Chan  Chew; 

T-1 1721429.  Fong,  Chin  Hoy; 

A-1 1948980.  Glnn.  Annie, 

A-7841723.  Nurmeta,  Nikolai; 

A-1 1596987.  Lee    Gar  Way; 

A-1 1596986,  Lee.  Won  Wah: 

A-7876042.  Lee.  Sin  Ha: 

A^027478,  Wiwczar,  Michael; 

A-8091415,  Soter.  Gus, 

A-11433474,  Gm,  Win  Gon; 

A-1 1170722,  Hue-,  Thick  Chu; 

A-12642507.  Jew.  Ming  Wal; 

A-12249576.  Kim,  Duck  Lee; 

A-7898650,  Martlno,  Vlncenzo; 

A-11629250.  Quan,  Blng  Kwong: 

A-1 1629274,  Quan.  Dong  Guay  You; 

A-1 1814222,  Wong.  Ngoon  Fow. 

A-12671644.  Yau,  Chong  Lew; 

A-10767929.  Yee,  Yat  Hung; 

A- 12648341.  Keong.  Leong; 

A-1 1598045.  Moy,  Fay  Yen: 

A-12082442.  Youn,  Yin  Yu: 

A-10772062,  Chinn,  Gwai  Bun; 

A-n407947,  Yee.  Miu  Lee: 

A-1 1407955,  Yee,  Moo  Tuk; 

A-n407951,  Yee.  Mun  Hoy: 

A-12086307.  Chung.  Pak  Jew; 

A- 1267 1828.  Wong   Gain  Yuey: 

A-6017938.  Edwards,  George  Eugene; 

A-12682571.  Tom.  Wal  Yin. 

A-1 1805098,  Wong.  Doo  Yen. 

Sec  2  That  the  Congress  favors  the  sus- 
pension of  deportation  in  the  case  of  each 
alien  hereinafter  named,  in  which  case  the 
Attorney  General  has  suspended  deportation 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  244(a) 
(5  I  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
(66  Stat    214:  8  use    1254): 

A-1 1909555.  Marquez-Paez.  Raul; 

A -2395556.  Pond,  James  Leo; 

A-2302786,  Ochoa.  Gilbert: 

A-2610759.  Alvanos.  Ellas: 

A   10728848.  Prieto-Guzman.  Jesus; 

A-4386589,  Contreras.  Domingo; 

A-12640925.  Wong.  Slk  Tong; 

A  2305713,  Norrito.  Mario: 

A- 5420979,  Gomez,  Margarito 

A  4049513.  Jubera-Martmez,  Alvaro; 

A- 1087969,  Tobar-Medina.  Manuel. 

A-3599256,  Mota.  Augustine: 

A-5782421.  Wedwick.  William  Anton; 

A  2652678,  Gigliotti,  Emllio: 

A-12336155.  Hmterberg,  Kurt; 

A-3820408,  Mosqueda,  Rutilio; 

A-5616730,  Setan,  Giordano  Bruno: 

A-2627998,  Wong,  Rose  Chan: 

A-1 1596573,  Yee,  Soon  Hlng: 

A- 12655608.  De  La  Cerda-Sarmento,  Man- 
uel; 


A- 10940563.  Shen,  Shlh  Pang; 

A-10135562,  Shen,  Wei  Pan: 

A-5479179,  Veloz-Reyes,  Tgnaclo; 

.\-12652444    Wong.  Pon; 

A-4329804   Porras   Andres: 

A-12647207,  Lew,  Kim  Yee: 

A-2443221,  Romero-Madrigal.  Juan; 

A-8538601     Wittenber,  Jan  Peter; 

A-12652388.  Won.  You  Hong. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  Congress  favors  the  sus- 
pension of  deportation  in  the  case  of  each 
alien  hereinafter  named,  in  which  case  th» 
Attorney  General  has  suspended  deportation 
for  more  than  six  months: 

.\-B039129.  TsangarU.  Constantlnos 

A-7189102,  Kee,  Mon 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

On  page  3,  line  25.  after  the  number 
'A  5782421,"  strike  out  the  name  "Wed- 
wick, William  Anton,"  and  substitute  the 
name    "Sedwick,    William    Anton.", 

On  page  4,  strike  out  all  of  line  6. 

On  page  4,  strike  out  all  of  line  12 

On  page  4.  strike  out  all  of  line  15 

On  page  5  at  the  end  of  line  2,  strike 
0U-:  the  colon  and  add  the  following:  "pur- 
suant to  section  19(ci  of  the  Act  of  Febru- 
ary  5,  1917,  as  amended    (8  US  C    155(C)  )  : ". 

On  page  5.  at  the  end  of  the  concurrent 
resolution,  add  an  additional  section  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec  4  The  Congress  approves  the  grant- 
ing of  the  status  of  permanent  residence  m 
the  case  of  each  alien  hereinafter  named. 
In  which  case  the  Attorney  General  has 
determined  that  such  alien  is  qualified  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the  Refugee 
Relief  Act  of  1953.  as  amended  (67  Stat. 
403;  68  Stat    1044) 

'■A-12123633.  Ha,  Liang  Tay: 

"A-10257014,  Djedda,  Sall'm  Haron; 

■•A-10255888,  Braude.  Simon  " 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MAI  HAR  TUNG 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  28«) 
for  the  relief  of  Mai  Har  Tung. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

He  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  as^crnbled.  That,  for 
the  purp^^ises  of  sections  101 1  a  i  i  27  i  (  A  )  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
the  minor  child.  Mai  Har  Tung,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien 
child  of  Mr,  and  Mrs  Ernest  Tung,  citizens 
of  the  United  States:  Provided  That  the  nat- 
ural mother  of  the  said  Mai  Har  Tung  shall 
not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  ac- 
corded any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  ihu-d 
time,  was  read  the  third  time.  .=^nd 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table 


JACK  SHANTDLER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  .R.R.  9812) 
for   the  relief  of   Jack   Shandler 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Jack 
Shandler.  Los  Angeles  California,  is  relieved 
of  his  obligation  under  section  44idi  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Ctxie  of  1939  to  maintain 
the  bond  which  he  filed  upon  the  deaih  of 
his   wife   Margaret   Shandler  in    1952  for  the 
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purpose  of  deferring  gain  from  her  share 
(transmitted  to  him  at  her  death)  of  an 
Installment  obligation  arising  out  of  the 
sale  by  them  of  certain  real  estate  in  1949. 
and  all  liability  under  such  bond  is  released, 
effective  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  terminating,  altering,  or  otherwise 
affecting  the  duty  of  the  said  Jack  Shandler 
t.j  return  the  income  from  such  Installmen; 
obligation  in  the  amounts  and  at  the  times 
required  under  such  section  44(d)  as  a  con- 
dition of  such  bond. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  considera- 
tion of  bills  on  the  Private  Calendar  be 
suspended. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANTHONY  E.  OSORIO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  9587 « 
for  the  relief  of  Anthony  E.  O'Sorio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stata  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
limitations  of  time  applicable  to  the  receipt, 
adjudication,  and  payment  of  claims  for  ci- 
vilian detention  benefits  under  section  5(a) 
through  lei  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948. 
as  amended,  are  hereby  waived  in  favor  of 
Anthony  E.  O'Sorio.  of  Bronx,  New  York. 
and  his  claim  for  such  benefits  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  if  such  claim 
Is  filed  with  the  Commission  within  the  six- 
month  period  which  begins  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act, 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


JAMES  COMEAU 


/ 


at  an  administrative  hearing  which  Is 
far  less  expensive  and  involved  than 
trials  in  a  court  of  law. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure  to  provide  simple  justice  to  the 
2  million  tenants  in  public  liousing  de- 
velopments and  approve  this  bill  as  soon 
as  possible. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  ^H.R.  12090) 
for  the  relief  of  James  Cpmeau. 

There  being  no  objection,  the   Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  :t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A-merica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
to  James  Comeau.  of  Haverhill,  Massachu- 
setts, the  sum  of  $221.94.  Such  sum  repre- 
sents reimbursement  to  the  said  James 
Comeau  for  paying  out  his  own  funds  judg- 
ments rendered  against  him,  and  costs.  In 
the  United  States  District  Court,  District  of 
Massachusetts,  as  the  result  of  an  accident 
occurring  when  said  James  Comeau  was  ope- 
rating a  Government  motor  vehicle  in  the 
course  of  his  duties  as  an  employee  of  the 
United  States  Post  Office  Department:  Pro- 
vided. That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  m  any  sum  nut 
exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LUELLA  O.  BABB 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  126.50) 
for  the  relief  of  Luella  O.  Babb. 


LOW-RENT  PUBLIC  HOUSING 
Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.     Mr.  Speaker. 
I  a^sk  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  have  introduced  a  bill  which 
will  eliminate  injustices  to  tenants  liv- 
ing in  federally  aided  low-rent  public 
housing  projects  as  defined  in  the  U.S. 
Housing  Act  of  1937. 

Under  present  law  a  person  can  be 
evicted  from  such  a  project  without  a 
hearing  to  determine  whether  such  an 
eviction  is  justified.  Eviction  from  one's 
home  is  a  frightening  occurrence,  caus- 
ing great  iiasecurity  and  upheaval  not 
only  to  the  adults  in  the  household  but 
especially  to  the  children.  It  is  vitally 
important  that  the  sanctity  of  the  home 
be  protected. 

My  bill  would  require  that,  after  a  ten- 
ant receives  written  notice  of  his  pro- 
posed eviction,  a  hearing  must  be  held 
unless  it  is  not  requested  within  30  days 
after  the  notice.  At  the  hearing  before 
the  public  housing  agency  the  tenant 
would  be  entitled  to  counsel  and  have  the 
opportunity  to  confront  and  cross-ex- 
amine witnesses  and  to  present  evidence. 
The  public  housing  agency  would  decide 
the  issue  upon  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ing. The  decision  of  the  public  housing 
agency  would  be  subject  to  judicial  re- 
view in  the  same  manner  as  the  eviction 
or  involuntary  removal  of  any  other  ten- 
ant in  the  jurisdiction  involved. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
protect  tenants  from  arbitrary  and  ca- 
pricious acts  of  local  housing  authori- 
ties. Arbitrary  evictions  have  grave  con- 
sequences for  the  lives  and  well-being  of 
our  citizens  who  live  in  low-rent  housing 
projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  observed  a  great 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  many  tenants 
in  public  housing  to  make  complaints,  or 
to  express  grievances,  to  management. 
This  reluctance  often  stems  from  fear 
that  eviction  notices  will  follow.  The 
protection  provided  by  this  bill  will  free 
tenants  from  the  fear  of  arbitrary 
action. 

The  procedures  outlined  in  the  bill 
are  of  particular  importance,  as  many 
of  the  families  living  in  the  projects 
would  have  difficulty  in  meeting  the  costs 
of  trial.  This  bill  provides  that  in  the 
first  instance  they  may  argue  their  cases 


CLAYTON  F.  SMITH 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a-sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
newspaper  articles. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIBONATI— 
The  Lord  will  treat  him  as  he  treated  men 

on  earth. 
His  gentle  kindness  was  a  trait  from  birth. 
His  dedication  to  duty  was  of  Saintly  worth. 
No  heavenly  judge  can  be  too  curt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  Democrat  died  in 
the  city  of  Chicapo.  The  people  of  the 
community  loved  and  admired  Clayton 
P.  Smith  and  displayed  their  loyalty  to 
him  for  years  by  returning  him  to  vari- 
ous public  offices  for  the  longest  period 
of  anyone  facing  the  electorate. 

Mr.  Smith  was  kind,  gentle,  and  sym- 
pathetic. He  was  frank,  truthful,  and 
honest — cheerful  at  all  times.  He  was 
devoted  to  his  friends  and  respected  by 
his  associates.  In  public  matters  he  al- 
ways considered  problem.^  m  the  light  of 
public  good.  His  many  acts  of  kindness 
were  secrets  of  his  own. 

He  gave  the  utmost  of  his  ability  to 
his  trust  and  always  respected  his  repu- 
tation for  honest,  careful,  and  spotless 
administration  of  his  duties  in  accord- 
ance with  his  oath  of  office.  He  carried 
with  him  throughout  all  the  factual 
fights  within  the  party  the  afTectionate 
regard  of  those  to  whom  his  friendship 
had  meant  so  much  and  whose  com- 
panionship and  support  had  meant  so 
much  to  him  He  always  had  the  uni- 
fied support  of  warring  factions. 

Acting  President  Simon  said  at  the 
memorial  ceremony : 

Mr.  Smith  led  a  long  and  productive 
life. 

His  distinguished  record  of  public  serv- 
ice indicates  a  lifetime  of  devotion  to  the 
people  of  the  community. 

The  memory  of  Clayton  F  Smith  lives 
sweetly  in  the  minds  of  all  who  knew 
him  and  upon  the  news  of  his  death,  the 
Illinois  Dfmocratic  delegation  in  the 
Congress  felt  deeply  the  loss  of  a  patri- 
arch of  the  party  who  had  served  with 
honor  in  public  office  for  63  consecutive 
years.  He  was  like  a  political  parent  to 
each  of  us. 

The  State  of  Illinois  and  the  citizens 
of  Chicago  and  Cook  County  have  lost 
one  of  the  most  dedicated  public  servants 
and  leaders  in  the  history  of  public 
affairs. 

We,  the  lUinois  Members  of  Congress 
of  the  Democratic  Parly,  extend  our 
heartfelt  condolences  to  his  dear  sister 
Mrs.  Vera  Benham  and  his  nephew. 
Superior  Judge  Herman  C.  Paschen. 
May  the  Almighty  God  bless  his  soul. 


[From  the  Chicago  Dally  News) 
Clayton  F.  Smith  Dies  in  His  Home 

County  Ct  mmUsloner  Clayton  F.  Smith, 
87,  whose  cai  per  In  public  service  in  Chicago 
dated  to  19C0.  died  Friday  in  his  home  at 
2703  West  L<  ?an. 

He  had  been  ill  for  the  last  S'j  months 
and  had  bet  n  taken  to  his  home  July  9 
after  treatment  in   Columbus  Ho.'jpital. 

Superior  C  )urt  Judge  Herbert  C.  Paschen, 
a  nephew,  said  he  and  a  nurse  were  at  the 
commissioner's  side  when  death  came  at 
9  am 

MEMBER    SINCE     1934 

Mr.  Smith  had  been  a  member  of  the  Cook 
County  Board  continuously  since  1034  and 
was  board  president  for  three  terms.  1934-42. 
Earlier,  he  ;iad  been  an  alderman,  city 
treasurer  for  two  nonconsecutive  terms  and 
county  recorder  of  deeds. 

His  death  was  the  second  among  board 
ofBcials  within  the  last  3  weeks.  County 
Board  President  John  J    Duffy  died  July  3. 

Services  fo-  Mr  Smith  will  be  held  at 
1  p  ni  Monday  in  the  Nlelson  Funeral  Home, 
3301  West  J'ullerton  Burial  will  be  in 
Graceland  Cenefry 

County  cornmissionscrs  and  Seymour  F. 
Simon,  Interim  board  president,  gathered  In 
their  meeting  room  In  the  county  building 
during  the  afternoon  for  memorial  services 
to  Mr  Smith. 

TfJBtJTE    FROM    SIMON 

"Mr.  Smith  ed  a  long  and  productive  life," 
Simon  said.  '  His  history  of  service  for  the 
county  will  p-obably  have  few  equals.  He 
was  very  enthusiastic  and  enercetic  and  was 
deeply  concerned  about  the  many  problems 
facing  the  boaid. 

•"His  distinguished  record  of  public  service 
indicates  a  lifetime  of  devotion  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  community  " 

For  years  he  served  as  board  chairman 
and  vice  president  of  the  bank,  but  his  prin- 
cipal Interest  was  In  public  life  His  work 
at  city  hall  won  the  attention  of  the  late 
Mayor  Carter  H  Harrison,  who  named  him 
vice  president  of  the  board  of  local  improve- 
ments In  1911 

Remaining  in  this  post  until  1916.  Mr. 
Smith  was  a  facttjr  In  the  board  s  advance- 
ment of  several  major  enterprises  of  the 
Chicago  Plan  Commission,  including  the 
widening  of  Michigan  Avenue 

In  1915  Mr.  Smith  was  appointed  warden 
(administrator)  of  Cook  County  Hospital  at 
a  time  when  there  were  complaints  of  par- 
tiality there  as  to  races  and  nationalities. 
The  complaints  stopped  while  he  was  warden 
from  1915  U)  1917 

In  1917  he  was  elected  to  his  first  t-erm  as 
city  treasurer  winning  as  a  Democrat  while 
a  Republican,  the  flamboyant  William  Hale 
Thompson,  was  swept  into  office  as  mayor. 

HONORED    BY    BOARD 

After  that  Mr.  Smith  had  no  trouble  gar- 
nering votes  for  any  of  the  other  offices  he 
sought  and  captured.  The  county  board 
honored  him  In  1957  by  naming  a  1  000-acre 
tract  of  the  forest  preserves  bounded  by 
Devon,  Milwaukee.  Harts.  Touhy.  and  Cald- 
well, the  Clayton  F  Smith  Preserve 

As  an  early  member  of  the  Chicago  Zoolog- 
ical Association.  Mr.  Smith  was  instrumental 
In  the  establishment  of  Brookfleld  Zoo  In 
1934. 

He  was  married  In  1901  to  Maym.e  Paschen. 
member  of  a  family  long  prominent  here  in 
politics  and  contracting.  She  died  in  1955 
at  the  age  of  78.  The  Smiths  had  no  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  Smith's  only  Immediate  survivor  is  a 
sister,  Mrs.  Vera  Benham  of  1949  West  Cuyler. 


[From  the  Chicago  Tribune] 
C     F.    Smith.    87.    County    Bo.\rd    Member. 
Dies — Also  President  From  1934  to  1946 
Clayton  F    Smith.  87,  county  board  mem- 
ber since  1934  and  the  board's  president  from 


1934  to  1946.  died  yesterday  in  his  home  at 
2703  Logan  Boulevard. 

Mr  Smith  had  been  ill  for  nearly  4  months 
He  left  Columbus  Hospital  July  9.  and  was 
under  24-hour  nursing  care  In  his  home 

The  county  board  paid  tribut*  to  Mr. 
Smith  In  a  memorial  meeting  yesterday 
afternoon.  Tlie  funeral  will  be  held  at  1  p.m. 
Monday  in  the  chapel  at  3301  Fullerton 
Avenue 

Mr  Smith,  a  Democrat,  held  public  office 
continuously  for  63  years — longer  than  any 
man  In  Chicago's  history. 

not  seeking  reelection 
From  the  day  in  1899  when  he  passed  a 
civil  service  examination  and  became  a  side- 
walk inspector  a.  the  age  of  24.  Mr.  Smith 
remained  on  one  payroll  or  another — mostly 
by  election  He  was  not  seeking  reelection 
this  year  His  place  on  the  Democratic  ticket 
was  taken  by  Alderman  Charles  S  Bonk 
(21sti ,  who  was  expected  to  be  named  to  the 
board   as  his  interim  replacement 

Smith  formerly  was  33d  ward  Democratic 
committeeman,  a  {>osition  now  held  by  John 
B    Brandt    sanitary  district  trustee 

Born  in  Chicneo  in  1875.  Mr  Smith  at- 
tended the  public  schools  and  a  business 
college  He  managed  throughout  his  politi- 
cal life  to  remain  in  the  favor  of  successive 
factions  ruling  the  Democratic  Party  and 
was  believed  never  to  have  been  in  danger  of 
being  shelved  He  was  an  organization  man 
to  the  C'jre 

TELLS  or    HLS   GENIALITT 

One  of  the  party  leaders  reminisced  on  Mr. 
Smith's  geniality  "which  you  can  sometimes 
carry  too  far  In  politics" 

■  I^et  me  give  you  an  example."  this  man 
said.  "In  1946.  when  Smith  was  running  for 
reciection  as  president  of  the  county  board, 
and  also  as  a  board  member,  his  Republican 
opponent  fur  president,  William  N  Erickson. 
was  lacing  Smith  and  the  rest  of  us  at  the 
top  of  his  lungs     But  Smith  wasn't  replying. 

"I  said  to  him.  Listen.  Clayton,  that  man 
Is  making  an  Impre.ssion;  why  don't  you  tear 
Into  him'''  He  told  me.  'I  can't  do  that; 
Bill's  such  a  nice  fellow  '  And  sure  enough, 
Erickson  beat  him.  although  Clayton  won  re- 
election as  a  member  of  the  board." 

variety  or  JOBS 

Mr  Smith  held  a  variety  of  Jobs.  The 
major  ones  were  warden  of  county  hospital, 
city  treasurer.  33d  ward  alderman,  deputy 
commissioner  of  public  works,  and  county 
recorder  of  deeds 

For  many  years  he  and  his  wife  Mayme. 
lived  at  the  Logan  Boulevard  address  They 
had  no  children  He  was  an  Episcopalian  a 
Mason,  and  a  member  of  several  clubs 

Simon  said  the  vacancy  created  by  Mr 
Smith's  death  may  remain  unfilled  until  the 
fall  elections.  Charles  S  Bonk,  former  alder- 
man of  the  redlstricted  21st  ward,  was 
placed  on  the  ballot  for  county  commissioner 
after  Mr  Smith  Informed  the  board  In  Janu- 
ary he  would  be  unable  to  serve  another 
term 

STEPPED    ASIDE    IN    WARD 

Because  of  his  age  Mr  Smith's  retirement 
as  an  official  and  as  a  Democratic  Party 
leader  had  been  suggested  or  rumored  re- 
peatedly for  a  good  many  years. 

His  sole  concession — up  to  January — was 
to  step  aside  from  seeking  reelection  as  33d 
ward  Democratic  committeeman   in   1956 

In  his  successful  campaign  for  reelection 
as  a  county  c^mmis-sioner  in  1958  he  noted 
that  his  "entire  adult  life  has  been  devoted 
and  dedicated  to  public  service.  It  is  a  dedi- 
cated life  of  which  I  am  truly  proud" 

Mr.  Smith's  long  life  was  spent  entirely  in 
Chicago  He  was  txjrn  here  on  April  11.  1875. 
at  Center  and  Lincoln.  His  formal  schoc^ling 
was  brief — public  elementary  school  plus  a 
course  In  a  business  college  For  a  while 
he  operated  a  bicycle  shop  at  North  and 
Wells. 


JOHN  STELLE 


Mr  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
newspaper  articles. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIBONATI— 

The're  many  suns  I  lived  to  see 
But  there  Is  one  God  keeps  from  me 
And  when  It  sets  beyond  the  West 
My  prayers  are  that  I'll  be  at  rest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  former  Governor  and 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Illinois  John 
Stelle,  is  dead.  As  a  man.  John  Stelle 
was  generous,  popular,  bold,  courageous 
and.  at  times,  combative.  I  knew  liim 
perhaps  as  intimately  as  any  person  in 
politics,  with  the  exception  of  the  present 
speaker  of  the  Illinois  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Paul  Powell,  and  Cook 
County  Clerk  Edward  J.  Barrett.  Illinois 
State  Representative  Clyde  Choate,  Illi- 
nois State  Senator  Paul  Zeigler.  Con- 
gressman Ken  Gray  and  others.  I  have 
never  kno\nTi  a  man  of  more  sturdy  abil- 
ity as  a  political  campaigner,  nor  traits 
of  character  of  great  loyalties  to  both 
individual  friendships  and  the  interests 
of  the  area  called  Little  Egypt,  southern 
Illinois'  26  counties.  His  purpose  in  life 
was  dedicated  to  his  country  and  his 
party.    He  served  both  well. 

Although  he  never  lost  his  head,  he 
sometimes  gave  vent  to  anger — espe- 
cially ;f  he  met.  flush  on.  with  an  in- 
grate  or  lying  antagonist — and  had  to  be 
restraiiied  by  his  friends. 

As  a  natural  leader  with  a  sharp  intel- 
lect, forceful,  hard-hitting,  expressive 
sentences,  and  thoughtful  organization 
building,  he  forged  to  the  front,  down- 
state,  at  the  most  opportune  time,  the 
early  thirties. 

His  skill  in  political  know-how  and  a 
sparklinp  personality  started  him  on  the 
road  to  political  leadership. 

He  had  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
Little  Egypt"  at  heart  and.  both  per- 
sonally and  politically,  did  much  to  im- 
prove the  financial  indei^endence  of  in- 
dividuals and  the  community  itself. 
John  St.elle  advanced  funds  for  all  sorts 
of  charitable,  religious,  and  civil  purposes 
that  he  felt  were  worthy  of  his  support, 
even  to  financing  young  men  pursuing 
their  studies  and  e.'^tablishing  their  busi- 
nesses. He  paid  for  the  building  of  a 
cabin  at  Lake  Jeannette.  Coloma.  Wis. — 
American  Boys'  Camp,  sponsored  by  the 
Past  Commanders  Club  for  indieent  chil- 
dren, which  bears  his  name. 

His  career  was  that  of  a  farm  boy's 
humble  beginning— born  on  August  10, 
1890.  in  McLeansbcro.  He  enli.'^ted  in 
World  War  I  and  was  sent  to  Fort  Sheri- 
dan— commissioned  as  a  captain  of  a 
machinepun  company,  in  France,  for  17 
months. 

Years  later,  with  fatherly  pride  and 
apprehension,  he  saw  his  two  sons,  John 
and  Russell,  march  off  in  World  War  II, 
and  serve  their  country  with  distin- 
guished honor. 

He  was  a  man  of  many  talenU, — law- 
yer, businessman,  professional  baseball 
player,  soldier  and  politician — and  was 
veisatile  in  each  of  his  accomplishments. 
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He  was  never  defeated  in  any  under- 
taking, for  long.  He  thought,  planned 
and  won  well.  He  did  leave  political 
wounds  after  a  fight,  but  his  superlative 
political  strength  in  southern  Illinois, 
and  the  loyalty  of  his  followers,  who  are 
among  its  leading  politicians,  Speaker 
Paul  Powell,  Minority  Whip  Choate,  Sen- 
ator Zcigler,  Congressman  Kenneth 
Grav.  and  others.  This  strength  as- 
suaged the  hurts.  He  fought  in  the  open 
with  no  quarter  given.  A.s  an  orator  he 
exerted  an  emotional,  influential  force. 
coupled  with  an  uncanny  approach  of 
simple  words,  giving  basic  reasons  that 
swayed  the  audience  his  way. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  "good-bye"  to  an 
old  friend.  One  whom  I  had  known  for 
45  years,  both  in  politics  and  in  the 
American  Legion.  He  was  my  intimate 
friend. 

The  Democratic  Party  lost  a  colorful 
and  powerful  leader:  the  Nation,  a  dis- 
tinguished American  and  patriot:  the 
American  Legion  a  stalwart  commander : 
and  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
one  of  their  most  distinguished  favorite 
sons — a  man  who  was  a  confidant  to  the 
unfortunate,  a  benefactor  to  the  poor, 
an  adviser  to  the  bereft  and  hopeless. 

The  Illinois  delegation  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  send  their  most  heartfelt  con- 
dolences to  his  dear  wife,  Wilma,  and 
two  sons,  John  Albert  and  Russell.  May 
Almighty  God  grant  him  the  rest  he  so 
richly  desei"v'es. 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribuue,  July   10,   1962] 
Pkiends   Crowd    Town    for   Rites    or    John 
Stelle— Le.\ders  of  Political  Parties  At- 
tend 

(By  Robert  Howard) 
McLeansboro,  III..  July  9 —Funeral  serv- 
ices for  John  H.  Stelle,  former  Governor  and 
former  national  commander  of  the  American 
Legion,  were  attended  today  by  one  of  the 
largest  crowds  ever  assembled  here. 

Friends,  some  who  came  as  far  as  1.000 
miles,  and  floral  offerings  overflowed  the 
Gohlson  Funeral  Home  to  the  sidewalk. 

Political  leaders  from  both  parties  who 
were  present  included  Speaker  Paul  Powell, 
one  of  Stelle's  southern  Illinois  friends,  Gov- 
ernor Kerner,  and  Secretary  of  State  Charles 
F.  Carpentier.  from  Springfield,  County  Clerk 
Edward  A  Barrett,  from  Chicago,  and  Rep- 
resentative Roland  Libon.ri.  Democrat,  of 
Illinois,  from  Washington.  D.C. 

TWO  FORMER  COMMANDERS 

Also  present  were  two  former  national 
commanders  of  the  American  Legion.  Perry 
Brown,  of  Beaumont,  Tex  .  and  Paul  Griffith. 
of  Washington.  DC. 

The  services  were  conducted  in  the  funeral 
home  by  the  Reverend  Carl  Davis,  of  the  Mc- 
Leansboro Methodist  Church,  of  which  Stelle. 
whose  greatgrandfather  settled  here  in  1818, 
was  a  member. 

The  local  Legion  post  provided  a  firing 
rquad  for  services  at  the  Odd  Fellows  ceme- 
tery The  national  colors  used  by  Stelle 
when  he  was  Legion  commander  flanked  the 
casket.  These  consisted  of  two  flags,  a  48- 
Etar  American  flag  .and  a  blue  Legion  national 
headquarters  flag 

MAN  OF  VARIED  INTERESTS 

Stelle,  who  died  Thursday  in  a  St.  Louis 
hospital  at  the  age  of  70,  was  eulogized  as  a 
man  of  tremendous  and  varied  Interests  by 
City  Judge  John  Marshall  Karns  of  East  St, 
Louis,  who  had  known  Stelle  since  boyhood. 
He  said  that  Stelle  not  only  had  been  State 
measurer,  Lieutenant  Governor,  Governor  for 


99  days,  and  an  organizer  and  commander 
of  the  Legion,  but  also  was  a  professional 
athlete,  big  businessman,  and  lawyer, 

■•He  never  sold  the  truth  to  serve  the 
hour,"  Karns  said.  "He  never  compromised. 
When  he  took  a  position  that  he  thought 
was  correct  he  never  hesitated  but  stayed 
with  It  to  the  end." 

[From  the  Chicago  Daily  News) 
Ex-GovERNOR   Stelle  Dies   op  Letctkemia   at 
71__CoLORia'i.     Democratic     FiGtJRE     Was 
Also  Farmer,  Track  King 
John  Stelle,  71,  former  Governor  of   Illi- 
nois and  a  colorful  and  controversial  figure 
in  Democratic  politics  for  many  years  died 
early  Friday  In  St.  LouU, 

Mr.  Stelle  had  been  confined  to  Barnes 
Hospital  there  for  10  days  with  acute  leu- 
kemia. Last  winter  he  had  been  hospitalized 
for  a  time  in  Miami,  Fla. 

Mr.  Stelle  was  a  farmer,  lawyer,  soldier. 
politician,  and  racetrack  king.  He  owned  ex- 
tensive oil  Interests  and  operated  a  farm 
near  McLeansboro.  In  Hamilton  County,  III, 
Services  will  be  held  at  2  p.m.  Monday  In 
Gholson  Funeral  Home,  McLeansboro,  where 
friends  may  call  after  2  p  m.  Sunday. 

But  he  will  be  remembered  most  vividly 
as  the  •  100-Day  Governor"  of  Illinois. 

He  was  Lieutenant  Governor  when  former 
Gov.  Henry  Horner  died  on  October  6,  1940. 
Mr.  Stelle  filled  the  post  until  January  13, 
1941,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  late 
Dwlght  H.  Green,  a  Republican. 

Mr.  Stelle  was  born  August  10,  1890,  In 
McLeansboro. 

With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I,  he 
enlisted  In  the  Army  and  was  commissioned 
a  first  lieutenant  at  Fort  Sheridan.  In 
France  he  captained  a  machlnegun  com- 
pany  for   17   months. 

His  first  public  Jobs  were  on  the  McLeans- 
boro City  Council  and  School  Board.  In 
those  years  he  ran  a  creamery,  a  brick  fac- 
tory, and  a  500-acre  grain  and  cattle  farm. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  president 
of  the  East  St.  Louis  Jockey  Club,  operator 
of  Cahokia  Downs  Racetrack,  and  president 
of  Arketex  Ceramic  Co.,  Brazil,  Ind. 

His  first  State  post  was  assistant  State 
auditor  In  1931  under  Edward  J,  Barrett, 
now  Cook  County  clerk.  The  following  year 
Mr,  Stelle  became  assistant  State  treasurer 
and  in  1934  was  elected  treasurer. 

In  a  Democratic  factional  split  in  1936, 
he  sided  with  the  powerful  Kelly-Nash  ma- 
chine In  Chicago  In  their  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  unseat  Governor  Horner  in  his  try 
for  a  second  term.  . 

In  spite  of  his  opposition  to  Horner,  Mr. 
Stelle  was  nominated  and  elected  Lieutenant 
Governor. 

In  Horner's  last  Illness,  Mr.  Stelle  pro- 
claimed himself  Acting  Governor. 

Horner,  from  his  sickbed.  Issued  the  state- 
ment: "I  am  Governor  and  will  continue  to 
act  as  Governor." 

In  the  1940  primary.  Mr.  Stelle  opposed 
his  friend.  Harry  Hershey,  now  an  lUinola 
Supreme  Court  Justice,  for  the  Democratic 
gubernatorial  nomination  and  lost. 

Horner  died  on  October  6,  1940,  and  Mr. 
Stelle  immediately  took  over  as  Governor  for 
the  "100  days."  Then  Dwlght  Green  rode 
into  office,  ending  Mr.  Stelle's  brief  encoun- 
ter with  the  Job  he  had  sought  for  so  long. 

Mr.  Stelle,  a  close  political  ally  of  Illinois 
House  Speaker  Paul  Powell,  Democrat,  of 
Vienna,  continued  to  hover  on  the  political 
sidelines. 

He  was  a  frequent  caller  at  Springfield 
when  the  legislature  was  in  session,  often 
seeking  to  promote  bills  to  benefit  racetracks 
Mr.  Stelle  was  a  power  in  both  the  Amerl- 
'can  Legion  and  the  40  and  8.  a  veterans'  fvm- 
maklng  group  He  served  as  national  Amer- 
ican Legion  commander  in   1945. 


His  permanent  home  was  In  McLeansboro, 
but  he  had  spent  the  winter  of  1961-62  in 
Miami. 

In  his  youth  he  played  professional  base- 
ball with  the  FYankfort,  Ky..  team  In  the 
old  Kitty  League  and  later  with  the  Decatur 
team  In  the  old  Three-I  League. 

Survivors  Include  his  wife,  Wllma  Wise- 
hart  Stelle,  and  two  sons,  John  Albert  and 
Russell. 


[Prom  the  Chicago  Dally  News] 
Bring  Home  Body  or  Ex-Governor  Stelle 
McLeansboro,  III.— The  body  of  John 
Stelle,  former  Governor  of  Illinois  who  occu- 
pied the  executive  mansion  for  100  almost 
legendary  days  In  1940,  has  been  brought 
home  to  McLeansboro. 

Mr.  Stelle,  71,  died  Thursday  in  Barnes 
Hospital,  St.  Louis,  of  leukemia,  to  end  a 
stormy  political  career  that  reached  its  con- 
troversial peak  when  he  once  tried  and  failed 
to  proclaim  himself  Governor. 

The  attempt  climaxed  his  feuding  with 
Gov.  Henry  Horner,  a  feUow  Democrat  who 
was  plagued  with  illness  during  the  end  of 
his  second  administration  and  died  Octo- 
ber 5,   1940. 

Mr.  Stelle.  as  Lieutenant  Governor,  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  the  State  for  the  remain- 
ing 100  days  and  until  Republican  Governor- 
elect  Dwlght  Green  took  office. 

The  attempt  to  proclaim  himself  Governor 
came  on  the  eve  of  the  1940  primary  that 
spring  when  Mr.  Stelle  was  locked  in  a  bitter 
Democratic  contest  for  Governor  with  now 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Harry  Hershey  of 
Taylorvllle.     Mr.  Stelle  lost. 

The  body  will  He  In  the  funeral  home  here 
after  2  p.m.  Sunday. 

Services  are  slated  for  2  p.m.  Monday  In 
the  funeral  home  chapel  and  burial  will  be 
in  the  Odd  Fellows  Cemetery  east  of  here. 

Survivors  Include  his  wife,  the  former  Wll- 
ma Wlsehart,  formerly  of  Shawneetown.  and 
sons  John  A.  and  Russell  of  Brazil,  Ind. 

The  sons  run  the  family  tile  manvifactur- 
Lng  firm  In  Brazil.  Ind.  Mr.  Stelle  al.so  had 
Interests  in  Cahokia  Downs  Racetrack  near 
East  St.  Louis,  and  a  farm  here. 

(From  the  Chicago  Daily  News) 

John  H.  Stellb  Services  Set  for 

McLeansboro 

McLeansboro,  III.— The  body  of  John  H. 
Stelle,  former  Illinois  Governor,  was  taken  to 
his  hometown  here  Friday  for  funeral  serv- 
ices and  burial  Monday, 

Mr.  Stelle,  71.  died  'Thursday  night  of  leu- 
kemia in  Barnes  Hospital  in  St    Louis. 

Services  will  be  held  at  2  p  m    Monday  In  . 
a  funeral  home  here.     Burial  will  be  in  the 
Odd  Fellows  Cemetery  east  of  McLeansboro. 

A  native  of  McLeansboro,  Mr.  Stelle  served 
as  Governor  for  100  days  In  1940  after  the 
death  in  office  of  Gov.  Henry  Horner  He 
was  Lieutenant  Governor  at  the  time  and 
had  been  State  treasurer. 

An  attorney  and  farmer,  he  was  closely  as- 
sociated with  Illinois  racing  Interests,  and 
was  an  owner  of  Cahokia  Downs  Racetrack 
In  East  St.  Louis,  which  he  heli>ed  organize 
In   1953. 

Mr.  Stelle  had  been  criticized  for  his  rac- 
ing interests,  ownership  of  a  cannery,  certain 
oil  Interests  and  a  plan  for  a  gambling  enter- 
prise outside  the  United  States  as  too  closely 
related  to  his  political  activities. 

An  Army  veteran  of  World  War  I,  he  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  American  Le- 
gion in  Illinois,  and  served  as  national  com- 
mander of  the  organization  In  1945. 

His  closest  political  ally.  House  Speaker 
Paul  Powell,  Democrat,  of  Vienna,  said  Mr. 
Stelle  used  his  power  In  the  Legion  to  help 
obtain  legislation  providing  GI  education 
after  World  War  II. 

Mr.  Stelle  had  teamed  with  Powell  In  re- 
cent years  to  form  a  key  downstate  Demo- 


cratic coalition  In  his  later  years  he  was 
somewhat  of  a  political  maverick.  Bupp>ortlng 
former  President  Dwlght  D  Elsenhower  in 
1952  against  Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  an  old  polit- 
ical enemy. 

In  1960,  he  first  supported  then  State 
Treasurer  Joseph  D  Lehman's  bid  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  Governor,  but 
later  switched  support  to  Governor  Kerner, 

Kerner  acknowledged  this  support  by  ap- 
pointing Mr  Stelle  a  member  of  the  State 
department  on  conservation's  advisory  board 
In  April  1961. 

Survivors  Include  the  widow.  Wilma  Wise- 
hart  Stelle:  two  sons.  John  Albert,  of  Brazil, 
Ind  .  and  Russell,  of  Terre  Haute.  Ind  ,  and  a 
sister,  Mrs.  Z    W    GralT.  of  McLeansboro, 


HOLMAN  D    PETTIBONE 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
newspaper  articles. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIBONATI— 

He  trod  the  earth  with  kingly  mien. 

His  brilliant  brain  was  like  a  scholar's  dream. 

His  civic  work  on  earth  gave  rays  of  heaven's 

beam. 
His  tragic  death  upon  stormy  scene. 
Was  like  his  life  a-flghtlng  for  the  clean. 

Mr  Speaker,  no  one  can  deny  that 
Holman  D.  Pettibone.  former  president 
and  chairman  and  recently  director  of 
the  Chicago  Title  &  Trust,  was  a  busi- 
nessman of  discriminating  judgment  and 
high  scholarly  attainments.  He  had 
specialized  his  knowledge  and  was  con- 
sidered an  authority  in  his  legal  field. 
He  was  both  a  mentor  and  preceptor  to 
those  under  his  authority. 

He  was  a  conscientious  follower  of  the 
Republican  Party  principles  and  lost 
patience  with  members  of  the  opposition 
who  disagreed  with  him  or  sought  to  im- 
pune  his  fairness  or  judgment.  He  at- 
tended the  annual  banquets  of  the  Illi- 
nois Manufacturers  and  Chamber  of 
Commerce  held  in  Washington,  and  it 
was  not  uncommon  for  Mr.  Pettibone  at 
the  dinner  to  assail  the  critics  of  the  Re- 
publican activity  in  the  Congress.  His 
every  ix)litical  thought  and  action  was 
reflected  in  his  dedication  to  the  GOP. 

Nevertheless,  the  Democratic  Con- 
gressmen in  attendance  held  him  in  high 
esteem — all  pohticians  admire  a  genial 
person  who  is  a  good  "mixer"  and  loyal 
to  the  party  of  his  choice. 

He  was  a  man  of  high  honor  and  in- 
tegrity. His  abilities  developing  over  the 
years — he  was  graduated  at  Beloit  Col- 
lege, Wisconsin — 1911.  He  came  to  Chi- 
cago and  was  employed  by  Title  & 
Trust  Co.,  first  as  a  temporary  clerk 
in  1911  while  going  to  Chicago-Kent 
Law  School,  graduating  in  1914 — then 
with  the  trust  department  and  later 
through  many  pwsts  and  executive  posi- 
tions, and  finally  in  1931  elected  di- 
rector. A  few  months  later  he  was 
elected  president  of  one  of  the  largest 
land  title  insurance  companies  in  the 
world  and  served  to  1953  when  he  be- 
came chairman  and  served  until  1958. 

He  came  to  the  assembly  and  said — 
It  is  far  better  that  those  owners  of  real 


estate  who  could  not  meet  their  mort- 
gage payments — that  it  was  better  to 
suffer  the  entire  loss  immediately  than 
to  scrape  and  struggle  for  funds  to  hold 
onto  property  that  eventually  would  go 
to  foreclosure  anyway. 

He  was  such  a  man — he  said  things 
that  were  the  truth  but  that  other  men 
were  afraid  to  utter.  He  was  sincere, 
candid,  and  earnest. 

He  was  a  man  who  yearned  for  activ- 
ity. The  tragic  death  that  he  suffered 
turns  men's  minds  to  this  melancholy  re- 
flection that  the  Lord  in  His  devious  ways 
is  like  nature  working  in  an  undeviating 
manner. 

Mr.  Pettibone  constantly  busied  him- 
self with  the  study  of  public  affairs  and 
improving  his  expert  knowledge  for  pub- 
lic service. 

He  was  trustee  of  Beloit  College  almost 
continuously  from  1928 — acting  as  board 
chairman  from  1949  to  1955.  becoming  a 
life  trustee. 

He  was  trustee  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity from  1938  to  1954  becoming  a 
trustee  for  life.  He  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  corporate  committee,  work- 
ing to  extend  the  campus  by  filling  in 
at  the  shoreline  of  Lake  Michigan.  He 
served  as  former  president  of  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  member  of  senior 
council  18  years,  and  director  of  the 
U.S  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Pettibone  held  a  high  fascina- 
tion for  his  many  activities  in  behalf  of 
the  progressive  programs  for  the  city  of 
Chicago.  He  had  been  chairman  of  Chi- 
cago's central  area  comnuttee  since 
1956  and  was  a  commissioner  for  the  Chi- 
cago Railroad  Terminal  Authority,  a 
member  of  the  Cultural  Facilities  Sur- 
vey Committee,  and  had  been  chairman 
of  the  Trustees  Committee  of  the  Chi- 
cago Community  Trust. 

He  was  president  of  the  Winnetka 
Board  of  Education  from  1937  to  1940. 
and  was  active  in  all  local  civic  affairs. 

He  served  on  several  advisory  Govern- 
ment commissions  under  ex -President 
Eisenhower — Urban  Land  Use  and  Hous- 
ing, and  was  active  in  city  renewal  ac- 
tivities. 

Only  a  kind  man  who  loved  r>eople 
could  do  so  much  for  worthwhile  activi- 
ties in  civic  and  educational  programs  of 
such  importance.  He  was  jolly  in  a 
crowd,  and  yet  serious.  His  wide  knowl- 
edge of  public  affairs  made  him  most 
interesting. 

His  judgment  was  sound  and  he  used 
the  great  power  of  his  high  position  with 
a  high  sense  of  responsibility  toward  the 
general  good  of  the  community  of  Chi- 
cago and  Cook  County — the  problems 
of  the  early  thirties  touching  real  estate 
in  the  depression. 

When  news  of  his  death  was  received 
in  Washington,  his  many  friends  in  the 
Congress  saddened  by  the  tragedy  of  it 
all  could  but  say — "Thy  will  be  done." 

With  bowed  heads  we  pray  to  the  Al- 
mighty to  take  unto  His  mansions  the 
admired  and  esteemed  servant  of  his 
fellow  man. 

We,  the  congressional  Illinois  delega- 
tion, extend  our  heartfelt  condolences 
to  his  lovely  wife  Marie  and  family — 
Richard  D.  and  Holman,  Jr.,  Barbara, 


Mrs.  George  P.  Watermulder.  Mrs.  Jean 
P.  Butz,  and  Mrs.  Marie  P.  McKeowu 

The  Nation  and  the  State  of  Llinois 
has  lost  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
advisers  in  civic  affairs  and  business 
leaders  in  the  Chicago  commimity  In 
the  words  of  Mayor  Daley — "a  great  man 
and  a  great  citizen,  who  had  the  ob;ec- 
tive  of  making  Chicago  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live,  work,  and  worship." 
IProm  the  Chicago  Tribune.  July  26.   1962) 

Waterspout  Swamps  His  Fishing  Boat — 
Wisconsin  GtrruE  Pails  in  Rescue 

High  winds  and  rain  Interrupted  a  serrch 
yesterday  for  the  body  of  Holman  D.  Petti- 
bone. 73.  Chicago  businessman  and  civic 
leader  at  a  remote  lake  at  the  edge  of  an 
Indian  reservation  near  Lac  du  Flambeau, 
Wis. 

Pettibone,  former  president  and  chairman 
and  still  a  director  of  the  Chicago  Title  & 
Trust  Co  .  drowned  in  Ike  Walton  Lake  Tues- 
day afternoon  when  a  sudden  storm  created 
a  waterspout  that  swamped   a  fishing  boat. 

RESCUE    companion,    7  9 

An  Indian  gtiide.  Nelson  Shepp>o,  rescued 
a  companion.  Samuel  A.  Greeley.  79,  of  206 
Chestnut  Avenue.  Winnetka,  and  shouted  to 
Pettibone  to  take  off  his  raincoat  until  he 
could  reach  htm. 

T'm  not  going  to  make  it."  Pettibone  re- 
plied, and  went  under  as  Sheppo  reached  for 
him  with  one  hand  while  holding  Greeley 
across  the  upset  boat  with  the  other 

Pettibone  and  Greeley  had  been  vacation- 
ing at  summer  homes  at  Camp  Wipigakl, 
where  a  number  of  Winnetl-a  families  have 
summer  residences  and  have  been  going  to 
fish  and  vacation  for  many  years 

Police  Chief  Kenneth  Audreske  of  Lac  du 
Flambeau  said  he  hoped  to  resume  the  search 
for  Pettibone's  body  as  soon  as  the  wind  and 
waves  abated. 

Assisting  In  the  search  was  the  victim's 
son  Holman,  Jr  ,  a  building  contractor  In 
California  who  was  at  the  family's  summer 
home  with  his  parents  and  a  sister.  Barbara 
Pettibone. 

TEENACEnt    IS    HERO 

A  Milwaukee  teenager.  Bryan  McCormack. 
14,  was  credited  with  saving  the  lives  of 
Greeley  and  Sheppo,  the  guide,  when  he  put 
out  a  motorboat  on  the  storm-tossed  lake 
after  hearing  cries  for  help 

McCormack  was  at  his  parents'  home  on 
the  lakeshore  watching  the  storm  when  he 
heard  the  cries  from  the  men  in  the  capsized 
boat  Pettibone  had  gone  under  when  he 
arrived  but  he  dragged  Greeley  and  Sheppo 
into  the  boat  and  got  them  to  shore. 

Greeley  suffered  from  water  in  his  lungs 
and  from  exhaustion,  but  was  reported  re- 
covering from  his  ordeal.  He  Is  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Greeley  &  Hansen,  consulting 
engineers  at  14  East  Jackson  Boulevard. 

The  guide  told  Chief  Andreske  that  they 
had  driven  from  Camp  Wlplgaki  to  Ike  Wal- 
ton Lake,  at  the  edge  of  the  Chlpp>ewa  Indian 
Reservation,  and  were  having  a  successful 
fishing  trip  around  the  lake  when  the  storm 
came  up  They  had  four  walleyed  pike  in 
the  boat  at  the  time, 

"It  rained  and  hailed  and  the  wind  blew 
up  big  waves,  and  we  were  making  for  snore 
when  a  waterspout  formed,"  Sheppo  said. 
"The  funnel  blew  like  a  tornado,  and  when 
It  reached  us  It  swamped  and  capsized  the 
boat   " 

Sheppo  is  a  licensed  guide  and  had  been 
guiding  Pettibone  and  Greeley  for  10  years. 
He  was  treated  for  shock  in  Lakeland  Hos- 
pital at  Woodruff.  Wis.,  where  Greeley  also 
was  taken. 

NOTIFIES    NEIGHBOR 

The     McCormack    boy    got    Greeley    and 

Sheppo  to  the  dock  near  his  family  home  and 
his    mother    notified    Kenneth    GoU,    who 
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operates  a  lodge  half  a  mile  away.  GoU  al- 
ready had  found  a  boat  seat  cushion  bearing 
Pettibone's  name  that  had  drifted  to  shore 
at  his  resort.  He  drove  the  4  miles  to  Lac 
du  Flambeau  and  notified  police. 

GoH  and  Chief  Andreske  put  out  In  a  large 
motorboat  and  searched  the  lake  until  dark 
without  sighting  Pettibone's  body.  The 
lake  Is  3  miles  long  and  I'j  miles  wide,  and 
Andreske  said  It  Is  40  feet  deep  In  the  area 
where  the  boat  was  swamped. 

The  McCormack  boy  did  a  tremendously 
brave  thing."  said  Andreske.  "He  is  a  real 
hero  " 

A  sklndiver  and  a  number  of  boats  and 
volunteers  stood  by  at  the  lake  yesterday  to 
resume  the  search  as  soon  as  the  weather 
cleared  enough  to  p>ermlt  them  to  proceed 
with  a  reasonable  degree  of  safety. 


Watermulder.  pastor  of  the  Oak  Park  Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Mayor  Daley  paid  tribute  to  him  as  a 
"great  man  and  a  great  citizen"  who  "had 
the  objective  of  making  Chicago  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live    work,  and  worship." 


(From  the  Chicago  Tribune] 
Set  Memorial  Services  for  Pettibone.  73 — 

Survivor    Tells     of    2-HorR    Ordeal    in 

Water 

A  memorial  service  for  Holman  D.  Petti- 
bone, 73,  Chicago  businessman  and  civic 
leader  who  drowned  Tuesday  In  northern 
Wisconsin,  will  be  held  at  3  p.m.  tomorrow 
In  Wlnnetka  Congregational  Church,  725 
Pine  Street,  Wlnnetka. 

Arrangements  for  cremation  of  his  body 
In  Sheboygan.  Wis  .  were  made  yesterday  by 
his  son,  Holman  D  ,  Jr ,  while  Mr.  Petti- 
bone. Sr  's  widow,  Marie,  returned  to  their 
home  at  1561  Asbury  Avenue,  Wlnnetka. 
with  a  daughter.  Mrs  Jean  P.  Butz,  of 
Glencoe. 

SURVIVOR     TELLS     DETAILS 

Mr.  Pettibone's  fishing  companion,  Samuel 
A.  Greeley,  79,  of  206  Chestnut  Street,  Wln- 
netka, was  released  from  Lakeland  Hospital, 
Woodruff,  Wis.,  yesterday  He  returned  to 
Camp  Wlplgakl,  near  L^c  du  Flambeau.  Wis., 
where  he  has  own'!d  a  cottage  for  39  years. 
He  told  this  story  of  the  accident  which  took 
the  life  of  Mr,  Pettibone 

"We  had  been  fishing  at  the  far  end  of  the 
lake.  It  waa  supper  time,  and  so  we  started 
back  I  was  in  the  middle  of  the  rowbo*it 
Shcppo  I  Nelson  Sheppo  their  IndlMi  KUlde| 
was  in  the  bow,  and  Mr  Pettibone  was 
operating  the  motor 

"We  could  see  the  storm  coming  for  a 
good  way,  Then  it  was  on  us  before  we 
could  find  time  to  think  I've  never  seen 
anything  like  It  in  my  39  summers  up  here 

"The  wind  picked  up  the  water,  carried  It 
10  or  12  feet  into  the  air,  and  dumped  it 
down  on  our  boat.  I  was  under  water  before 
I  knew  what  had  happened  That's  all  I  can 
remember  clearly,  except  we  spent  a  long 
time  In  the  water — 2  hours,  I  think. 

CLINGS     TO     THE     BOAT 

"Sheppo  helped  me  stay  on  the  boat.  I 
Just  don't  know  what  happened  to  Mr.  Petti- 
bone. Sheppo  did  all  the  shouting  for  help 
because  he  had  more  wind  than  I  did.  I 
was  full  of  water,  and  I've  never  been  much 
of  a  swimmer.  Our  main  effort  was  to  make 
sure  we  could  hold  onto  the  boat 

"Then  the  McCormack  boy  found  us 
[Bryan  McCormack.  14.  of  Milwaukee]  and 
took  us  in.  The  McCormacks  were  very  good 
to  us  They  calmed  us  down,  and  warmed  us 
up  until  they  took  us  to  the  hospital." 

Greeley  is  a  partner  in  the  consulting  en- 
gineering firm  of  Greeley  &  Hansen,  14  East 
Jackson  Boulevard.  He  has  often  accom- 
panied Mr  Pettibone  on  fishing  trips.  Both 
own  cottages,  along  with  a  number  of  other 
Wlnnetka  families,  at  the  camp. 

Mr  Pettibone,  whose  body  was  recovered 
Wednesday  night  from  Ike  Walton  Lake,  lo- 
cated In  the  corner  of  an  Indian  reservation 
near  Lac  du  Flambeau,  was  former  presi- 
dent, former  chairman,  and  a  director  of 
the  Chicago  Title  &  Trust  Co.,  and  had  been 
active  In  civic  activities.  The  memorial  serv- 
ice   will    be    conducted    by   Rev.    David    B. 


ASSETS  OP  FOUNDATIONS  HAVE 
REACHED  MASSIVE  PROPOR- 
TIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Al- 
bert I .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PatmanI  is  recognized  for  2  hours. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  questions  and 
answers  be  inserted  after  the  body  of  my 
speech. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  would  not  ob- 
ject to  that,  but  I  would  like  to  reflect 
some  of  my  views  pretty  early  in  the 
gentleman's  2  hours,  and  I  would  rather 
insist  that  they  appear  at  that  place. 
Subsequent  to  that,  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  gentleman's  request. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  just  a  little  in- 
definite. 

Mr.  AVERY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man now. 

Mr.  AVERY.     That  is  satisfactory. 

Then,  I  withdraw  my  reservation,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  wrs  no  objection. 

Mr,  AVtRY,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr  AVERY  Mr  Speaker,  as  the 
Kcnlloman  fron)  Texas  will  probably  re- 
cite to  the  House  in  Ju.st  a  moment,  this 
Is  the  second  increment  of  a  study  which 
has  been  conducted  at  the  expense  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness and  under  the  general  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. The  first  increment  of  this  report 
was  given,  I  think,  some  30  days  ago. 
As  I  understand  from  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  there  is  one  yet  to  follow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  or  three 
things  which  I  want  to  make  unmistak- 
ably clear  at  this  time.  No.  1  is  that 
the  minority  has  not  had  any  chance  to 
participate  in  this  so-called  study  and 
investigation  that  has  been  done  at  the 
insistence  and  under  the  personal  direc- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  am  not  challenging  his  jurisdic- 
tion to  conduct  this  study  as  chairman 
of  the  committee.  I  do  want  to  point 
out  that  these  reports — and  they  are 
voluminous  and  probably  cost  several 
thousand  dollars  just  to  get  them 
printed  not  even  considering  the  cost  to 
make  the  study — were  placed  in  our  of- 
fices sometime  during  the  day  last  Fri- 
day. This  was  the  first  opportunity  the 
minority  had  to  see  the  report  and  1 
judge  the  first  time  the  other  members 
of  the  committee  had  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  this  pro- 
cedure consistent  with  what  we  usually 
consider  proper  for  congressional  study 


or  investigation.  This  has  been  a 
singlehanded  operation  on  the  part  of 
the  chairman.  I  am  not  challenging  his 
jurisdiction,  but  I  am  certainly  chal- 
lenging and  questioning  the  propriety 
of  such  procedure  under  the  established 
customs  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  further  point 
out  this  kind  of  procedure  leaves  in- 
nuendoes and  poses  certain  misunder- 
standings, and  inferences  throughout 
the  country.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  PatmanI,  releases  this  to  the  press 
even  before  he  brings  it  to  the  floor  of 
the  House,  and  regardless  of  how  many 
days  or  how  many  months  elapse  dur- 
ing which  time  charges  are  answered  or 
replied  to  after  this  original  release  has 
been  made,  the  image  with  the  public 
if  inaccurate  is  never  completely  dis- 
pelled. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  on  a  report  like  this  al  least 
there  should  be  a  hearing  whereby  the 
persons  or  corporations  or  trusts  that 
are  involved  in  this  report  would  have 
an  opportunity  at  least  to  place  their 
justification  on  the  printed  record.  This 
procedure  amounts  to  an  indictment 
without  a  chance  to  respond  or  an  in- 
dictment without  even  being  advised 
that  a  party  is  under  indictment  or  pos- 
sibly to  be  indicted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  PatmanI,  proceeds.  I  hope 
the  Members  present  will  bear  in  mind 
that.  No  1,  this  report  has  not  been 
approved  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business:  No.  2,  this  investiga- 
tion has  been  kind  of  a  star  chamber 
proceedings  conducted  by  the  chair- 
man and  purely  withm  his  juri.sdiction, 
but  the  minority  has  not  been  permitted 
to  pnitinpate  The  infoi'mallon  has 
not  been  made  available  lo  them  There- 
fore, whatever  observalion.s  and  con- 
clusions or  Inferences  which  might  be 
left  by  this  report  today  arc  clearly 
those  of  the  chairman  and  should  not 
be  interpreted  as  being  in  any  way  the 
thinking  of  the  minority  or  possibly  even 
the  members  of  the  majority  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding  for  this  comment,  and  I 
may  request  the  gentleman  to  yield 
from  time  to  time.  But  I  am  perfectly 
willing,  as  we  have  already  agreed,  that 
the  questions  and  responses  to  subse- 
quent interventions  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  might  make  appear  at  the 
end  of  the  gentleman's  comments  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  renew  my  request  that 
any  questions  and  responses  or  colloquy 
appear  at  the  end  of  my  prepared  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter,  including  charts  and  state- 
ments. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
second  section  of  an  interim  report  on 
the  Small  Business  Committee's  study  of 
the  impact  upon  small  business  of  the 
activities  and  conduct  of  tax-exempt 
foundations  and   charitable  trusts. 

My  first  report — which  I  delivered  on 
July  23 — dealt  with  the  income  and 
abuses  of  certain  foundations  under 
study. 

This  section  of  my  report  deals  with 
the  assets  of  the  524  tax-exempt  founda- 
tions which  we  have  studied,  and  the 
uses  to  which  these  assets  have  been  put. 
These  foundations  are  not  necessarily  the 
524  large.st.  and,  of  course,  represent 
only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  more  than 
45,000  foundations  and  charitable  trusts 
which  enjoy  tax-exempt  status  and 
hence  the  involuntary  contributions  of 
millions  of  taxpayers. 

Even  this  limited  survey  indicates  that 
tax-exempt  foundations  have  reached 
massive,  undreamed-of  proportions. 
They  have  assumed  functions,  in  some 
cases,  wholly  foreign  to  the  object  for 
which  they  were  granted  tax  exemption 
and.  in  my  opinion,  at  variance  with  the 
public  interest. 

At  the  close  of  1960.  these  524  founda- 
tions had  aggregate  assets  worth  no  less 
than  $10.239.350.627— see  schedule  1, 
Their  financial  condition.  In  general,  was 
enviable.  Aggregate  net  worth — total  as- 
sets less  liabilities — was  no  less  than  |9- 
810,467,852— see  schedule  2— as  of  the 
last  accountlnB  period — usually  1960 

Certain  foundations  have  acquired 
Immense  power  and  ixjsitions  m  our 
economy. 

At  the  close  of  1960.  the  net  worUi  of 
the  524  foundations— $9,810,467  852— 
was  23  percent  greater  than  the  $7,963,- 
135,000  capital  funds — capital,  surplus, 
and  undivided  profits — of  the  Nation's 
50  biggest  commercial  banks. 

Their  net  worth  was  also  26  percent 
greater  than  the  $7,760,078,000  invested 
capital — capital  stock,  surplus,  and  re- 
tained earnings — of  the  Nation's  50 
largest  merchandising  firms. 

With  all  their  wealth  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  precious  "free  pass" 
from  the  Congress,  certain  tax-exempt 
foundations  have  engaged  in  operations 
in  conflict  with  Government  policy.  For 
example,  the  Ford  Foundation,  between 
March  1.  1961.  and  February  1,  1962. 
made  10  loans  totaling  $33  million  to 
governments,  banks,  and  private  com- 
panies in  foreign  countries.  This  was 
at  a  time  when  our  Government  was  try- 
ing desperately  to  reduce  the  deficit  in 
our  balance  of  payments. 

In  other  cases,  certain  foundations 
have  engaged  in  business  operations  in 
competition  with  private  companies 
which  lack  the  enormous  advantage  of 
a  tax-exemption  certificate.  To  cite  the 
Ford  Foundation  again,  it  has  loaned 
millions  of  dollars  to  railroads,  airlines, 
boat  manufacturers,  oil  companies,  pipe- 
lines, cosmetic  makers,  real  estate 
dealers,  and  other  commercial  ventures. 


Thus,  this  tax-exempt  foundation  is  en- 
gaged in  the  money  lending  business  in 
direct  competition  with  commercial 
banks  and  other  normal,  taxpaying  sup- 
pliers of  credit. 

Foundations  have  loaned  money  to 
their  creators,  traded  stock  and  property 
with  them,  paid  for  insurance  policies 
on  the  life  of  the  donor,  financed  benefit 
programs  for  a  contributor's  employees. 
and  engaged  in  many  other  activities 
whose  relevance  to  charity  and  social 
welfare  seems  remote. 

I  said  the  assets  of  the  524  founda- 
tions were  worth  no  less  than  $10.2 
billion.  This  is  a  conservative  figure. 
Their  true  value  is  undoubtedly  much 
higher. 

Whenever  possible  in  this  study,  the 
market  value  of  the  securities  held  by 
foundations  has  been  used  instead  of  the 
value  at  which  they  are  carried  on  the 
foundation's  balance  sheet. 

In  many  instances,  however,  the  secu- 
rities are  those  of  closely  held  companies 
which  are  not  traded.  These  are  usually 
shown  at  the  foundations'  carr\'ing 
value,  normally  lower  than  their  real 
value. 

Fjr  example,  the  value  of  the  Ford 
Foundation  securities  would  be  much 
higher  if  its  holdings  of  Ford  Motor  Co., 
class  A  stock  were  appraised  at  the  mar- 
ket price  of  Ford  common  stock.  No 
market  price  is  quoted  for  class  A  stock, 
but  it  can  be  converted  or  exchanged  on 
a  share-for-share  basis  under  certain 
conditions  into  common  stock  with  the 
same  dividend  rate.  On  September  30. 
1960,  the  end  of  the  Ford  Foundation's 
fiscal  year,  the  closing  price  of  the  com- 
mon stock  was  $64  25  per  sliare.  Thus, 
the  Ford  Foundation's  31,910.296  shares 
of  class  A  stock  had  a  value  of  $2,050,- 
236,518.  as  compared  wiUi  $1  499, 783- 
912.  based  on  the  equity  value  of  $47  per 
share,  which  is  shown  on  the  founda- 
tion's balance  sheet  for  that  year.    For 

1960,  the  Ford  Foundation  listed  total 
a.ssets  of  $2,195,509,083.  If  the  founda- 
tion had  shown  its  holdings  in  Ford 
class  A  stock  and  other  securities  at 
market  value  as  of  September  30.  its  as- 
sets would  have  been  at  least  $2,745,961.- 
689.  On  April  24.  1962.  incidentally,  the 
foundation  sold  2.250.000  shares  of  the 
stock  at  $97  per  share. 

The  Altman  Foundation  of  New  York 
is  another  case  in  point.  As  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1960.  it  owned  84.59  percent  of 
the  capital  stock  of  B.  Altman  &  Co. 
The  foundation  carried  the  stock  at  a 
value  of  $9,091,870.     As  of  January  31. 

1961.  the  foundation's  equity  in  the  net 
a.s.sets  of  B.  Altman  was  $32,579,732. 

Frequently  other  assets,  such  as  land. 
real  estate,  inventories,  patents,  equip- 
ment, or  works  of  art,  are  understated. 

For  example,  the  balance  sheet  of  the 
Samuel  H.  Kress  Foundation  of  New 
York  does  not  carry  paintings  worth 
$23,336,671  which  are  loaned  to  museums 
or  held  in  temporary  storage. 

The  1960  balance  sheet  of  the  John  A. 
Hartford  Foundation  of  New  York  City 
does  not  include  approximately  $900,000 
of  assets  which  were  x^llled  to  it  by 
George  L.  Hartford.  Pending  settlement 
of  Mr.  Hartford's  estate,  the  foundation 


has  carried  Its  interest  In  four  trust 
remainders  at  a  nominal  value  of  $1 
each. 

The  Carnegie  Corp.,  of  New  York  City 
assigns  a  $1  valuation  to  land  and  build- 
ings at  2  East  91st  Street  and  at  9  East 
90th  Street.  New  York  City. 

The  Hovard  Hughes  Medical  Insti- 
tute of  Miami  Beach  lists  at  $1  a  lease- 
hold which  the  institute  estimates  to  be 
worth  $17,500,000  over  a  10-year  period. 

The  growth  of  foundation  assets  has 
been  phenomenal.  The  market  value  of 
the  holdings  of  the  524  foundations  as 
of  1951,  the  beginning  of  the  period  un- 
der study,  is  not  available  for  compari- 
son. 

But  the  book  value  of  their  assets  at 
the  close  of  the  first  accounting  period — 
1951  except  in  the  case  of  foundations 
formed  since  then — totaled  $2,892,493.- 
112.  As  of  the  end  of  1960.  their  assets 
based  on  book  value  totaled  $7,183.616.- 
302 — an  increase  in  10  years  of  $4,291,- 
123.190,  or  148  percent. 

The  net  worth  of  the  foundations  at 
the  close  of  their  first  accounting  pe- 
riod—usually 1951— was  $2,727,343,720. 
based  on  book  values.  Net  worth  as  of 
the  last  accounting  period — usually 
1960 — based  on  book  value,  was  $6.754,- 
733.527 — an  increase  in  10  years  of  $4.- 
027.389,807,  or  148  percent. 

The  large  foundations  have  increased 
their  assets  steadily  despite  the  enor- 
mous sums  they  have  disbursed 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation,  for  ex- 
ample, had  assets  of  $35,965,384  in  the 
year  1913.  By  the  end  of  1960,  48  years 
later,  it  had  spent  $688,674,867,  but  its 
assets  had  pyramided  to  $536,022,187— 
based  on  market  value  of  securities  held 
on  December  31,  wheiTver  available 

The  Carnenle  Corp  of  New  York  had 
a.virts  wuith  $127,225,808  in  1912  In 
1960,  after  spending  $293,014,568,  Uie 
corporation's  osvsets  were  $258,933,765— 
based  on  market  values  of  securities 
wherever  available. 

The  Ford  Foundation's  original  en- 
dowment from  Edsel  Ford  in  1936  was 
$25,000.  As  of  September  30.  1960,  its 
assets  were  worth  at  least  $2,745,961,- 
689 — using  market  value  for  its  holdings 
in  Ford  class  A  stock  and  other  securi- 
ties. 

On  December  11,  1924.  the  Duke  En- 
dowment of  New  York  City  had  assets 
totaling  $40,562,428.  On  December  31, 
1960,  its  assets  were  worth  $463,357,692. 

On  April  1.  1929.  the  John  A.  Hartford 
Foundation.  Inc.,  of  New  York  City,  had 
assets  totaling  $25,000.  On  December  31, 
1960,  its  assets  were  worth  $309,065,660. 
The  John  A,  Hartford  Foundation.  Inc.. 
was  incorporated  on  February  9.  1942;  it 
was  in  effect  a  successor  to  a  previous 
foundation  incorporated  on  April  1,  1929. 

On  October  23,  1918.  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  of  New  York  City  had  assets 
totaling  $9,917,300.  On  June  30.  1960. 
its  assets  were  worth  $114,571,904. 

On  December  13,  1934.  the  Alfred  P 
Sloan  Foundation,  of  New  York  City,  had 
assets  totaling  $500,000.  On  December 
31,  1960,  its  assets  were  worth  $200,- 
149.723. 

On  June  25,  1937.  the  Lilly  Endow- 
ment, Inc..  of  Indianapolis,  had  assets 
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totaling    $262,500.      On    December    31.  On  July  27,   1934.  the  W    K    Kellogg 

1960,  its  assets  were  worth  $126,935,631.  Foundation  Trust,  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 

On  December  27,  1930,  the  W.  K.  Kel-  had  assets  totaling  $21,600,000.    On  Au- 

logg  Foundation,  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  gust  31,  1960,  its  assets  were  worth  $208,- 

had  assets  totaling  $64,479.    On  August  014,760. 

31.  1960,  its  assets  were  worth  $46,246,-  On  July  2.  1927,  the  Danforth  Foun 
884. 


August  20 

I960,    its 


$101,030.      On    December    31, 
assets  were  worth  $98,839,088, 

The  following  are  comparisons  of 
assets — from  the  first  date  available  to 
the  last  date  available — for  foundations 
of  the  Rockefeller  family.  Carnegie,  the 


dation,  of  St.  Louis,  had  assets  totaling     Mellon  family,  and  the  Ford  family: 
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\  tm  lit 

.    t,r!ii,<i«> 
\\m 

lUH  Wt  Mtt 

(June  80, lull)  (Jun«'':«).'nwi) 

»,7«7  ri,427,  MHt 

(t)rp,  8l,ua9)|(r)rr,  31,  iwno) 

i.im'i.wT;  I      u,KM,'K)n 

(Nov.  30, 1951)  (Dor.  31,1060) 

0  24.103.204 

(May  21,1962)  (Dec.  31.1960) 


69,  e6A,  U73 


1,  CM,  852,661 


FORD-CONTROLLED  FOUNDATIONS 


Fi'nl  F<aiii'i,iti<'n.  N'l  w  York  City 

Bt-nson  and  Edith  Ford  Fund,  Detroit 

Eleanor  Clay  Ford  Fund,  Detroit 

Henry  Mid  Anne  Ford  Fund,  Detroit 

Walter  and  Josephine  Ford  Fund,  Detroit. 
William  and  Martha  Ford  Fund,  Detroit.. 


$25,000 

(Jan. 

15. 1936) 

10,320 

(Dec. 

31, 1943) 

IIO.OOO 

(Dec. 

31. 1944) 

6,500 

(Oct. 

31. 1953) 

38.156 

(Dec. 

31. 1951) 

6,500 

'Oct. 

.31,1953) 

1 

$2,745,961,689 
(Sept.  30. 1960) 

2.260.642 
(Dec.  31.1960) 

4. 163. 926 
(Dec.   31.1960) 

1.311.918 
(Dec.   31.1960) 

1, 375, 630 
(Dec.   31,1960) 
455.851 
(Dec.   31,1960) 


Ford  Motor  Co.  Kitixl,  l>vtrutt... „......,.., 

Kuiid  fitr  lliK  Ht<|iulillr,  Hiuita  Dai-hnrA,  (^alK, 


TottU. 


Value  of  aMctK 

ai  of  «arliMt 

dat«  avail- 

ahio 


(Kept,    1.1040) 

t'J,  7U.H,  INU 


I.  Ml,  Ml 


Value  of  a.'oets 
as  of  lu.st  dato 

avallikMe, 
usiiik'  inurki't 
Viilur  (if 
»e<urlllt«« 
wherever 
avallabto 


l»,«)H.MT 

|,T»l,.ii,  i.u 


MIUON'CONTHOLLBD  rOUNDATIONW 


AvalM  V«wmIrU«iii  Now  Vsrli  (Miy,, 

llttlliniiiMi  I I  iiiim,  Nvw  Yttrh  (M(y. 


A,  \V    MtMlmi  t<;iliitH(lUmal  Mttt  t'liarllahlv  Tnini. 
iMtUluiiUli   , 

tttrltMtl  KMi\|i  Mellnn  ruiindallon,  tMlUtntnh........ 

Ohl  Dotnlnluti  rmiHdallon,  Nkw  York  City. .,..>.»., 

Sarah  Melloti  Scalfk'  roundutlon,  IMttshutlh 

Total , 


(t>H'     .HI,  IWOl   (' 
I.IHIO 

(Nnv.  U,m7) 
4,ftW.nM 
(Ore,    t.lMI) 

(Dec.  ai.lMI) 


7, 130, 788 


(Dei,  31,  ly 
4H,«M,(l.. 

(t)iH>,  ai.tiMU) 

ill.  190,1137 
(n<>r.  II. two) 

Ml,73t,a07 


CARNEGIE  FOUNDATION 


Carnegie  Corp.  of  New  Yorkj. 


Camepie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  New 
York  City 


Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing, New  York  City 


Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  D.C 

Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission,  Pittsburgh. 

Total 


$127. 226, 808 
(Sept.  30, 1912) 

10,000.000 
(Dec.    14.1910) 

10, 272,  740 
(June  30.1906) 

10,000,000 

(Jan.      4. 1902) 

5,000,000 

(Apr.    15,1904) 


162,  408. 548 


$268,933,766 
(Sept.  30, 1960) 

32, 622,  721 
(June  30,1960) 

19, 264, 606 
(June  30,1960) 

92,410,022 
(June  30, 1960) 

10,734,315 
(Dec.   31,1960) 


413, 965,  429 


According  to  press  reports,  the  Ford 
Foundation  has  donated  $2,400,000  to  the 
Brookings  Institution  for  a  program  of 
research  and  education  on  taxation  and 
public  expenditures.  This  is  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  me,  and.  in  the  light 
of  the  Government's  need  for  new  sources 
of  revenue,  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
the  tax  survey  would  get  off  to  a  whop- 
ping good  start  if  the  various  Ford 
foundations  voluntarily  gave  up  their 
tax  exemptions. 

The  growth  of  smaller  foundations  has 
been  equally  astonishing. 

In  1951,  the  book  value  of  the  hold- 
ings of  the  Bing  Fund,  Inc  ,  of  Los  An- 
geles, was  $313,751,  In  1960,  Its  carry- 
ing value  was  $9,930,306  and  Its  market 
value  was  $13,437,714 

The  Public  Health  Foundation  for 
Cancer  and  Blood  Pi-essuro  Research  of 
Stuart,  Fla.,  listed  asseUs  of  $889,340  In 
1951.  In  1960,  it  was  worth  $7,862,130 
book  value  and  $10,072,364  market  value 

The  variety  of  assets  held  by  tax-ex- 
empt foundations  is  endless — everything 
from  Russian  rubles  to  racetracks  to 
motion  pictures.    Loans  to  employees  of 


the  donor's  private  business,  insurance 
policies  on  the  life  of  the  donor,  mort- 
gages, land,  buildings,  jewelry,  art 
works — all  are  found  in  the  collections  of 
the   foundation.$. 

Here  is  a  breakdown  of  the  assets  and 
net  worth  of  the  524  foundations  as  of 
the  close  of  1960.  Figures  based  on  mar- 
ket value  and  the  foundations'  book 
value  have  been  shown  separately  wher- 
ever available: 

Cash.. 

Notes    and   accounts    receiv- 
able   less    reserve    for    bad 

debts  . 

I  nven  lories        

Iiuestineiu    m   Oovtrnment 

obiiKutions i,08a,aa4,6ia 

InvfHTineiu   In   nnn-Oovwn« 

nu'nt   btuul.M,  etc   ,.......,     1.143,401.881 

Book   vivhirx   or    invMimtuU 

In    rorporuto    .■stookt 4,234,815,874 

Markf^t      vahie.s     of      Invttt" 

nienut         Ui         curporat* 

stocks 7.  321.  003.  (X)8 

Other    investments        01,568,588 

Capital   assets       Depreciable 

( and  depletable  i  iv^sets  less 

reserve.- 212,  064,  081 


$128, 230, 538 


145, 522, 340 
1,768.607 


Capital  assets:  Land $59,352,835 

Other    assets 54   131    226 

Total    assets,    with     market 

values  of   securities  being 

used  wherever  available 10,239  350.627 

Total  assets  biased  on  book 
values  only: 

1960 

1951 

Total    liabilities; 

I960.- 

1951.- 

Total    net    worth    based    on 

using   assets    with   market 

vnUies  of  securities  wher- 
ever available,   1960 

Total  net  worth  ba.sed  on 
using  Mset.s  with  book 
vftluM  only. 

1860 

1051 

Accumulation  ot  Uuuntr 

1860 

1881 

Znorvait  in  net  vkorih.  \\\:\\ 

thrimit))  lOrto  bi».fircl  on  vis- 
ing us-scls  With  bt)ok  \iihip« 
only 4. 027  389, 807 

And  yet.  these  foundations,  which  ac- 
quire  a  public   status   because  of  their 


7, 183, 616. 302 
2.892,493,  112 

428. 882. 775 

165. 149, 392 


9  filO  467   852 


(i   754  73;«  \r, 

■i   7'J7  H:\  7'JO 

HIU)  mi  H.'>t! 

Ml  170  41.1 


1962 
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exemption  from  taxes  the  rest  of  us 
pay,  are  virtually  unregulated  organi- 
zations on  the  same  footing  as  private 
clubs  or  fa.nily  companies.  For  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  they  are  subject  only  to 
the  authority  of  their  own  directors  or 
trustees,  'vho  are  not  accountable  to 
stockholders  or  to  public  regulatory 
agencies. 

After  the  death  of  Ed.sel  Ford  in  1943, 
the  Ford  Foundation  was  used  to  save 
the  Ford  lamily  from  losing  control  of 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  If  not  for  the 
foundatior  device,  they  would  have  had 
to  sell  sto:k  to  the  public  long  before 
they  did  in  order  to  pay  esiale  taxes 
The  foundation  permuted  Henry  Ford's 
heUN  to  ru  1  the  company  for  many  yeaih 
vkithoui  iJu'  inronvenU'Mce  of  anNWcrlnH 
to  htiK'khi  Idern  or  the  Hecuritifs  ttiul 
KxchaMuti  ::unimu>ii(>n 

l)e«|)U<«  lip  inraU'Ulnblr  etMiinbiiliuiiii 
vshieh  Ihp  publie  mttkr«  id  the  fmiiuttt- 
lloMM  III  lhi<  fdiMi  (if  tux  rj^rinptldii 
thtMP  iM  lit!  UMiutAiU't'  that  Ihr  rnuiulM' 
Uon«  will  Urhtt\r  in  aeeoMlttiier  wllh 
publlo  iHilli'V  In  rfTmM  Ihrv  air  iiidr 
poiulnlil  rl  llllrw  thai  hrnrm  finin  a  form 
uf  laXRlloti  wUhmil  irptpurnlaium 

The  fnlliiWlMH  »etlri«  of  uupnUons  wrtr 
ivvmnl  to  Irtrrnal  Krvrmir  C'ommlsulonrr 
Moi  timer  Caplm  The  anftwri,"*  ,«ihow 
plainly  ho*'  Utile  rontrol  i.s  rxncLsed 
over  tax  e:;empt  foundation."* 

Question  I>)eR  the  IM.S  pr -vidp  the  public 
with  an  opp  )rtunlty  to  c  halionge  the  exempt 
status  of  a  1  orRanlzallon  either  before  or 
after  the  exemption  Is  granted'' 

An.swer  There  Is  no  formal  prcx-edure  for 
this  purpost  .  We  do,  however,  on  occasion 
receive  protests  regarding  pending,  or  ap- 
proved application."!,  and  these  are  given 
thorough  co:islderation 

Question  Under  the  code,  are  trustees 
of  a  tax-exempt  foundation  subject  to  any 
personal  penalty,  if  they  engage  In  pro- 
hibited iranf  actions' 

Answer.  Tne  code  make?  no  provision  for 
ImpovSlng  a  personal  penalty  against  a  trustee 
cir  trustees  (  f  a  lax-exempt  foundation  If  It 
engages  in  a  prohibited  tran.sactlon  Sec- 
tion 503  of  the  code  does,  however,  provide 
for  the  deni  U  of  exemption  of  an  organiza- 
tion engaging  in  a  prohibited  transaction 
and  the  tax.ition  of  its  Income  for  the  tax- 
able years  af  :er  the  year  in  which  the  organi- 
zation Is  nctifled  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  th;  t  it  engaged  in  a  prohibited 
transaction 

Question  How  much  time  is  a  foundation 
given  to  dlst:  Ibute  each  years  Income? 

Answer.  No  specific  time  Is  given  a  founda- 
tion In  whl(  h  to  distribute  each  year's  In- 
come. In  ef  ect,  however,  section  504  of  the 
code  limits  he  accumulation  of  Inconie  by 
{providing  foi  denial  of  exemption  where  ac- 
cumulations of  Income  nt>t  actually  paid  out 
for  exempt  \  urposes  by  the  end  of  the  year 
are  vinreasoi  able  in  amount  or  duration  to 
carry  ovit  tie  funciiona  constituting  the 
ba«u  (or  th»  nrganlsr.atlon's  exempt  status 
under  secllo  >  &01icm3i    uf   the  ctKle 

Question  s  w.  toundutlon  gei\erttlly  re- 
quired to  pi  V  out  (\U  net  iin-oinp  within  a 
^IHH-lftrd  peruut  ol  tune  altri  the  i-lo!«r  uf  thr 
t  .1  \i«ble  yriW" 

AuMwrr  N  >  tlenrrally  uprakinu  a  foun- 
'luion  In  rot  vurrd  to  pny  out  it*  moomr  in 
furtlienuii'p  of  lt»  exempt  purp<>«e«  niul  to 
•nnpt  expenses,  wlthotit  being  llmlt-wl  to  a 
prcined  per  (xl  of  time  within  which  to  ac- 
(iiinplush  th'  same,  and  providing  any  ac- 
cumulation s  not  vmreasonable  In  amount 
or  duration 

Question  Will  the  IRS  deny  exemption 
to  a  foundation  solely  on  the  ground  that  It 
Is  controlled  by  one  family? 


Answer  No.  The  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice Code  provides  no  baals  upon  which  the 
Service  may  deny  exemption  to  a  foundation 
solely  on  the  ground  that  it  Is  controlled  by 
one  family 

Question  In  what  way,  if  any.  does  the 
code  prohibit  a  donor  or  testator  from  trans- 
ferring the  controlling  stock  of  a  business  to 
a  foundation  and  have  It  [the  foundation] 
hold  the  stock  in  perpetuity  with  self-perpet- 
uating directors  or  trustees  voting  the  stock 
as  they  please? 

Answer  The  code  does  not  in  any  way  pro- 
hibit an  arrangement  of  this  sort 

Question  Dt)es  the  code  permit  a  board  of 
trustees  and  officers  of  a  foundation  to  t)e 
HthfTed  by  the  founder  his  family  and  as- 
hiKiate*' 

An»wer    Yen 

Qunmioji  May  truntees  and  ofTlcer*  of 
loundivtlohk  rtirtiUr  toiiiptsniitttion'' 

An»wrr  riiey  inuy  i^iuivts  lomiimfctun  n 
I  oniMiDUiiurnlo  with  korvii'tm  rondeittU 

QupuDun     Ik  n  (ouhtlndoh  iiiohllillpd  lioin 
huKkintl  pull  lmii«>k  ol  kt<t  uilU«>k  oi  olhpi  pmp- 
rMy    Itulli   Ihp  fountloi     ofTlroik    o|    Ihfll    litMi 
lllPk- 

AiikWPi     A    to\ihilal  loit    Ik    tiol    luuhihiiptl 
uihIpi  I  hr  <  m|p  liuin  MiahlhH  ptDi  lutkfk  nl  •» 
lUiuiPk  lit  oihP)  pioppnv  fi\»m  \\\p  fnviiuipt 

oltlirik     ii(    Ihpii    titlttlllp*    iinlPM    \\\p    ttnhk 
nillou    I*    of    llip    \\\Mf    ptolUbltPd    by    BPitlou 
f^n;i  n(  I  hr  rmlp 

Thrtr  Hrrtii,"*  to  hr  nlmn.kt  no  limit  to 
what  thr  foundntlon.s  can  do 

In  1910  the  Rockefrller  family  had  n 
bill  introduced  In  the  Senate  which  would 
have  granted  a  Federal  charter  to  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  The  bill  pro- 
voked a  storm  of  protests,  on  the  grounds 
that  it  would  increase  the  wealth  and 
perpetuate  the  power  of  the  Rocke- 
fellers. 

President  Schurman,  of  Cornell,  him- 
self a  trustee  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion, at  that  time  gave  this  description 
of  the  proposed  Rockefeller  charter : 

Under  the  terms  of  this  broad  charter  there 
is  scarcely  anything  which  concerns  the  life 
and  work  of  individuals  or  nations  in  which 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  would  not  be  au- 
thorized to  participate  As  the  safety  of  the 
state  is  the  supreme  condition  of  natiur.al 
civilization  the  foundation  might  m  time  of 
war  use  its  income  or  its  entire  principal  for 
the  defense  of  the  Republic  In  time  of 
peace  it  might  use  Its  funds  to  effect  eco- 
nomic and  political  reforms  which  the 
trustees  deem  es.sentlal  to  the  vitality  and 
efficiency  of  the  Republic  The  foundation 
might  become  the  champion  of  free  trade  or 
protection,  of  trusts,  or  of  the  competing 
concerns  out  of  which  they  grow,  of  socialism 
or  individualism,  of  the  program  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  or  the  program  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  It  might  endow  the  clergy  of 
all  religious  denominations,  or  it  might  sub- 
sidize any  existing  or  any  new  religious 
denomination  Tomorrow  it  might  be  the 
champion  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  100 
years  hence  furiUsh  an  endowment  for  the 
introduction  of  Buddhism  Into  the  United 
.stut***  It  might  build  tenemeiu  houses  fur 
the  poor  m  New  York  City  or  carry  the  re- 
KUltk  of  ki'irnce  to  enrich  tiie  txhmiktrd  soUk 
of  I  he  Ku-xt  or  thr  arid  triMtk  of  thr  WpkI 
It  musht  krt  up  an  art  itallrry  in  r\rry  .''iHtP 
of  the  United  .•^taK^s  or  rndow  unlvrnmipn 
which  wotild  rival  ihp  grpnt  Stnt*  vinivrr»ltipk 
of  the  Went  With  the  conoent  of  the  legln- 
laturr  It  might  rellevp  any  folate  of  the  care 
of  it*  insane,  pauper,  and  dependent  classes 
or  construct  roads  for  the  benefit  of  farmers 
and  motorists  Tlies^  may  not  be  likely  ob- 
jects for  the  application  of  the  funds  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  I  am  not,  however 
attempting  to  forecast  its  work  but  to  under- 
stand its  charter 


And.  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the  proposed  char- 
ter would  uthorlze  all  these  and  a  multitude 
of  £  .nihil  activities.  If  the  object  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  Is  to  be  coextensive 

with  human  civilization,  then  it  may  dc  any- 
thing and  everything  which  its  trustees  thir-.k 
likely  to  effect  reform  or  Improvemient  m  the 
material  economic,  intellectual,  artistic  re- 
ligious moral  and  political  conditions  of  the 
Am.erican  people  or  of  mankind 


r.  '.he 

foun- 

Siate 

thrn, 

up- 


ih0 


Uir 


Tnt  Rockefeller  bill  was  buried 
Senate 

Three  years  later,  however   the 
daiion  was  incorporated  under  a 
chaiter     m     New     York     Since 
}*if,Mdfnt    Schurman  s    farsiyhted 
pi  tt:<ial  liiiA  come  true 

The  nine  has  come,  I  think,  to  lakr  a 
tiohf  look  ul  the  lypen  of  opeialiouft  ,is 
whuh  lux-txt^mpi  foundttUohk  uit-  n. 
%\\^xi\  Alirndy  out  kurvry  liutlrnlra  n 
iiuniliei  ot  ttjiptttt^ni  abunp*  oi  iiirtii- 
Ittilllrh  whuh  would  urt^in  to  tunnul 
\Mlh  Ihi'  llilelil  uf  ("onuiT**  v^hfh  H  ir. 
lir\nt  erlUlii  lliklHullonk  fmm 
iMiMlrh  of  InXttlloli  An  wuohi^liiu 
npl"  niafU  ik  ovrltlur 

J'l  I  rxniiiplr  at  thr  elosr  of  llJftO 
:^'H  fouiulationn  undpt  ntudy  held  o^r 
f7  hiUon  at  tnaiRpt  value-  in  Uir  storR 
of  o\ci   2  nuo  riifTerpnt  corporations 

To  date  wp  have  found  ."some  lOB  foun- 
ds ion,«  out  of  the  524  under  study  own- 
ing ,0  to  100  percent  of  at  least  1  c'.ass 
of  ."iiock  \\\  1  or  more  of  2b^  different 
corporation.";  at  the  close  of  1960. 

Often,  the  foundation  device  permits 
its  creator  to  retain  control  over  busi- 
ness enterprises  even  though  he  has  os- 
tensibly given  it  away.  There  may  also 
be  sizable  tax  advantages  m  such  an 
arrangement. 

A  ca.se  that  needs  further  study  is  that 
of  the  Howard  Hughes  Medical  Institute 
of  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  The  Hughes  case 
concerns  three  corporations;  Hughes 
Tool  Co.  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  and 
Howard  Hughes  Medical  Institute  All 
three  are  Delaware  corporations.  I  will 
refer  to  them  as  "Toolco."  "Aircraft." 
and    'Institute,"  respectively. 

In  the  beginning  there  was  only 
Toolco.  All  of  its  stock  is  owned  by 
Howard  Hughes.  On  December  17.  1953, 
the  Institute  was  incorporated,  and  it, 
m  turn,  on  the  same  day.  incorporated 
Aircraft, 

The  Institute's  original  name  was 
HHMI  Corp.  It  was  changed  to  Howard 
Hughes  Medical  Institute  on  Decem- 
ber ,30.  19f4.  The  Institute  was  or- 
ganized primarily  to  do  medical  re- 
search. The  charter  puts  contioi  of 
mantigement  of  Institute  in  a  single 
trustee.  Howard  Hughes  is  that  trustee. 
He  has  life  tenure  and  can  name  his 
successor 

C>n  Dect  mbei  31,  19S3.  pap(r,s  wtir  tx- 
tviited  involving  the  following  .seiie.s  of 
,steps 

111, St  TooU-o  ronliibuled  lo  thr  In- 
."itiiutr  tlit»  patrnl*.  iradeinark,"*,  and 
goodwill  of  Toolco  ."i  aircraft  departmrnt. 
Including  the  name  Hughes  Aircraft  Co, 
rheso  Items  were  on  Toolco  s  books  for 
$37,000. 

Second.  Toolco  leased  to  the  Institute 
for  10  years  and  6  months  certam  real 
estati'  of  the  aircraft  department  and 
certain    tar.gible    fixed     assets    costing 
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Tcx)lco  $26  million.  The  rental  was  to 
be  primarily  the  amount  of  depreciation 
Toolco  is  allowed  for  tax  purposes  on 
the  leased  assets.  The  lease  is  carried 
on  the  Institute's  books  at  $1. 

Third.  Toolco  sold  to  the  Institute  $74 
million  book  value  of  assets  of  its  air- 
craft department.  These  assets  con- 
sisted primarily  of  cash,  receivables  on 
U.S.  Government  contracts,  and  inven- 
tories. Contracts  with  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  were  transferred  by  Toolco  to  the 
Institute.  Toolco  owed  on  these  assets 
$56  million,  most  of  which  was  for  renc- 
potiation  of  Government  contract  pnccs. 
To  pay  for  the  $74  million  of  assets,  the 
Institute  assumed  the  $56  million  of  lia- 
bilities, and  gave  Toolco  a  note  for  the 
balance  of  $18  million.  The  note  was 
payable  in  3  years  with  interest  at  4  per- 
cent. The  Institute  put  up  all  the  Air- 
craft stock  as  collateral  for  the  note. 

Fourth.  The  Institute  contributed  to 
Aircraft  the  patents,  trademarks,  and 
goodwill  that  Toolco  contributed  to  the 
Institute. 

Fifth.  The  In.=;titute  subleased  to  Air- 
craft the  assets  the  Institut-e  leased  from 
Toolco.  The  sublease  term  was  likewise 
10  years  and  6  months.  The  sublease 
rent  called  upon  Aircraft  to  pay  an  ag- 
gregate of  $33,600,000,  of  which  $4,700,000 
a  year  was  to  be  paid  in  the  first  3  years, 
and  $2,600,000  a  year  in  the  next  7^2 
years.  These  terms  were  patterned  after 
terms  Toolco  had  previously  been  nego- 
tiating with  Lockheed,  but  that  deal  fell 
through. 

Sixth.  The  Institute  transferred  to 
Aircraft  the  $74  million  book  value  of 
assets  bought  from  Toolco.  Aircraft 
assumed  the  $56  million  of  liabilities  that 
Toolco  onsinally  owed  on  those  assets. 
For  the  other  $18  million.  Aircraft  issued 
its  stock  to  the  Institute.  Cutting 
through  all  of  this  paper  work,  the  Insti- 
tute books  showed  the  end  of  the  road 
to  be  as  follows:  Its  capital  was  the 
$37,000  initially  contributed  to  it  by  Tool- 
co. It  carried  at  $1  the  leasehold  from 
Toolco.  The  Institute  also  had  the  Air- 
craft stock,  carried  at  $18  million,  but 
pledged  against  a  corresponding  note 
liability  to  Toolco  of  $18  million. 

Here  are  some  additional  pertinent 
facts: 

Seventh.  Toolco  claimed  a  tax  deduc- 
tion of  $2  million  :n  1953  because  of  these 
tran.sactions. 

Ei£:hth.  On  June  1,  1955.  the  Institute 
filed  application  for  tax  exemption.  On 
November  29,  1955.  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  denied  the  exemption  on 
the  crounds  that  tlie  wliole  setup  was 
merely  a  device  for  siphoning  off  other- 
wise taxable  income  to  an  exempt  orea- 
nization.  and  accumulating  that  income 
On  March  26.  1956.  the  In.stitute  filed  a 
protest  to  that  ruling.  On  March  1. 
1957,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  re- 
versed Itself,  and  aave  the  Institute  tax- 
exempt  status. 

Ninth.  The  $18  million  note  payable 
by  the  Institute  to  Toolco  became  due 
on  December  31,  1956.  It  was  not  paid. 
Its  maturity  was  extended  from  year  to 
year,  twice.  On  March  27.  1959,  the 
Institute  issued  a  new  note  due  July  10, 
1959.  The  new  note  bore  4  '  2  percent  in- 
terest, compared  with   4   percent  orig- 


inally. The  maturity  date  of  the  new 
note  has  been  extended  on  a  year-to- 
year  basis  ever  since. 

Tenth.  In  1954  the  Institute  conducted 
negotiations  with  General  Electric  and 
Atlas  Corp.  for  the  sale  of  Aircraft  stock. 
Both  deals  fell  through.  Had  they  been 
consumated,  the  Institute  would  have 
realized  m  excess  of  the  $18  million  car- 
rying amount  for  the  Aircraft  stock.  In 
both  instances,  at  the  insistence  of  the 
prospective  buyers,  the  deal  would  have 
included  the  sale  to  the  prospective  buy- 
ers of  the  assets  owned  by  Toolco.  leased 
to  the  Institute,  and  subleased  to  Air- 
craft. 

Eleventh  From  1954  through  1961  the 
income  and  payouts  of  the  Institute  ag- 
gregated as  follows: 


Dollars 

Per- 
cent 

Rent  eollccted  under  sublease  to 
aircraft .  .  . 

26,000.000 
11.000,000 

Kent  paid  under  lease  from  Toolco. 

Net  rent 

15.000,000 
8,000.000 

100 

Intorest  piiid  Toolco  on  $18,000,000 
note 

40 

Available  for  Institute  use  .. 
Spent  for  medical  research  and  ad- 
ministration   

9,000.000 
5,700.000 

60 
37 

Accumulated  income „. 

3,300.000 

Zi 

Twelfth.  During     the     same     period. 

earnings  after  taxes  accumulated  at 
Aircraft  in  the  amount  of  $76,995,000. 
No  dividends  were  ever  paid  by  Aircraft 
to  the  Institute.  Adding  the  $3,300,000 
directly  accumulated  income  of  the  In- 
stitute to  the  $76,955,000  income  indi- 
rectly accumulated  through  Aircraft, 
makes  580,255,000  of  accumulated  in- 
come. 

Thirteenth.  Aircraft,  throughout  this 
period,  was  doing  work  primarily  for  the 
Government,  under  cost  and  fixed  price 
contracts  that  were  subject  to  renego- 
tiation. 

Those  are  the  salient  facts. 

I  am  not  a  tax  expert,  but  as  I  under- 
stand the  law.  a  corporation,  to  be  a  tax- 
exempt  charity,  must  be  organized  ex- 
clusively, and  operated  exclusively,  for 
charitable  purposes.  So  far  as  orga- 
nization is  concerned,  the  Institute  char- 
ter says  It  IS  to  be  "primarily"  for  char- 
ity— medical  research.  It  does  not  say 
■•exclusively."  I  think  there  is  a  great 
difference  Since  exemption  from  tax  is 
involved,  I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  meet 
every  requirement  literally  The  Insti- 
tute charter  does  not  do  this. 

Now,  how  about  operation  exclusively 
as  a  charity?  Does  a  charity  start  off 
with  buying  $75  million  of  commercial 
business  assets  and  a.ssuming  liabilities 
of  $56  million,  plus  becoming  directly 
liable  for  $18  million  on  its  own  note? 
This  sounds  more  like  high  finance  to  me 
than  charity. 

Furthermore,  the  Institute  charter 
permits  it  to  receive  and  hold  assets. 
That  is  natural  for  a  charity.  It  does 
not  say  it  can  buy.  The  charter  does 
authorize  conducting  a  business,  pro- 
vided that  the  business  is  substantially 
related  to  the  charitable  purpose.  No 
one  will  seriously  contend  that  the  busi- 
ness of  Aircraft  is  substantially  related 
to  medical  research. 


As  for  the  $56  million  of  liabilities 
assumed,  those  liabilities  were  then  in 
turn  assumed  by  Aircraft.  However,  the 
Institute  still  remained  liable.  I  un- 
derstand that  most  of  the  $56  million 
was  paid  off  by  Aircraft  within  2  years. 
But  suppose  Aircraft  had  fallen  on  bad 
days.  Is  a  charity  justified  in  gambling 
that  way? 

Now  for  the  $18  million  note.  It  was 
payable  in  3  years.  Again,  is  a  charity 
justified  in  jeopardizing  itself  with  lia-  , 
bilities  of  this  type  and  magnitude? 
The  fact  is  that  the  Institute  has  not 
been  able  to  pay  the  note,  and  has  been 
carrying  on  only  by  grace  of  extensions 
by  Toolco.  The  Institute  may  have 
thought  it  could  sell  the  Aircraft  stock 
and  realize  more  than  $18  million.  But 
here  again  the  fact  Is  that  the  stock 
has  not  been  sold,  and  the  $18  million 
note  is  still  a  direct  Institute  hability. 

It  does  not  look  to  me.  therefore,  as 
if  the  Institute  met  the  express  require- 
ments of  the  law  that  it  be  organized 
and  operated  exclusively  for  charitable 
purposes.  Meantime.  $3,300,000  of  earn- 
ings have  piled  up  in  the  Institute  on 
which  no  tax  has  been  paid,  and  Toolco 
has  gotten  a  $2  million  charity  deduc- 
tion that  saved  it  over  $1  million  tax. 

Another  requirement  for  exemption  is 
that  no  part  of  the  earnings  of  the  In- 
stitute must  be  for  private  benefit. 
Note,  however,  that  of  the  net  rentals 
of  $15  million  collected  by  Institute  over 
the  years.  40  percent  or  $6  million  was 
washed  back  to  Toolco  as  interest.  It 
is  true  that  Toolco  became  taxable  on 
that  interest,  but  that  does  not  preserve 
the  tax  exemption  of  the  Institute. 
When  earnings  inure  to  private  benefit 
they  are  generally  taxable.  The  law 
also  then  takes  away  exemption  from 
the  charity. 

Let  us  take  another  approach.  What 
were  these  in-and-out  transactions  on 
December  31,  1953,  all  about?  In  its 
protest  to  the  IRS,  the  Institute  says 
that  the  whole  idea  was  to  put  the  Insti- 
tute in  a  position  whereby,  through  the 
lease  from  Toolco  and  the  sublease  to 
Aircraft,  the  Institute  would  have  an 
assured  source  of  income  to  attract  crood 
medical  research  personnel.  That  may 
explain  the  leases,  but  how  does  it  ex- 
plain the  other  transactions  and  the  In- 
stitute going  into  direct  and  indirect 
debt  for  $75  million?  If  charity  were 
really  the  aim.  would  not  it  be  more  nat- 
ural for  Toolco  to  transfer  the  $75  mil- 
lion assets,  subject  to  the  $56  million  or 
even  $75  million  debts,  to  Aircraft  in  ex- 
change for  Aircraft  stock,  and  then  con- 
tribute the  Aiicraft  stock  to  the  Insti- 
tute? 

In  its  protest  to  the  IRS,  the  Institute 
says  that  it  was  important  not  to  be  de- 
pendent on  the  generosity  of  Toolco  from 
year  to  year.  With  an  $18  million  note 
payable  to  Toolco,  is  not  the  Institute 
still  dependent  on  Toolco  generosity  in 
holding  off  on  demand  for  payment? 
Furthermore,  with  Howard  Hughes  run- 
ning both  Toolco  and  the  Institute,  he 
can  keep  the  Institute  locked  in  that  way 
as  long  as  he  wants. 

I  wonder  whether  the  ring-around- 
rosy  that  took  place  on  December  31, 
1953,  really  did  not  have  something  cn- 
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tirely  different  behind  it — and  that  is, 
renegotiation.  Through  the  lease  and 
sublease.  Aircraft  wound  up  paying  $15 
million  mor?  in  rent  than  Toolco  would 
have  had  in  depreciation  and  other 
charges  for  the  leased  assets  if  Toolco 
had  stayed  put.  The  $15  million  will  be- 
come a  higher  figure  by  the  time  the 
sublease  expires.  Aircraft  has  big  con- 
.  tracts  from  the  Government. 

Was  not  the  effect  of  these  transac- 
tions to  step  up  costs  on  Government 
contracts  for  Aircraft  by  this  $15  million? 
To  put  it  another  way.  by  the  steps  taken 
on  December  31.  1953.  didnt  Howard 
Hughes  save  $15  million  from  renego- 
tiation? Instead  of  the  $15  million  going 
to  the  Government.  $6  million  went  to 
Toolco  for  interest— of  which  the  Gov- 
eriimcnt  presumably  got  52  percent  in 
taxes — $5,700,000  went  for  medical  re- 
search and  administration  expen.ses  of 
Institute,  and  $3,300,000  is  accumulated 
unspent  and  tax  free  in  Institute  I  am 
communicating  with  Aircraft  to  inquire 
how  this  $15  million  was  handled  in  fig- 
uring contract  costs,  prices,  and  renego- 
tiation. 

In  its  protest  to  the  IRS.  the  Institute 
says  that  the  transactions  had  the  effect 
of  causing  Toolco  to  pay  more  income 
tax  rather  than  less.  That  point,  even 
if  true,  pales  into  insignificance,  if  what 
I  have  just  said  about  the  renegotiation 
saving  is  in  order. 

Even  on  income  taxes  alone,  and  for- 
getting renegotiation,  the  point  in  the 
protest  cannot  stand  up  without  some 
assumptions  of  dubious  validity.  Sup- 
pose nothing  had  been  done  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1953,  and  that  the  resulting 
increased  profit  of  Toolco  had  been  con- 
tributed each  year  to  Institute.  The  in- 
creased i:irofit  between  1954  and  1961 
would  be  the  $9  million  shown  in  the  In- 
stitute figures,  plus  all  the  profits  of  Air- 
craft. The  tax  saving  would  apply  only 
if  Toolco  would  have  enough  profit 
throughout  the  years  to  absorb  that 
much  of  a  charity  deduction.  Com- 
panies are  limited  on  this  to  5  percent 
of  their  income.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
doing  what  was  done,  Toolco  eliminated 
this  hazard  The  income  was  deflected 
to  the  Institute  instead  of  coming 
through  Toolco. 

Furthermore,  the  direct  accumulated 
income  of  the  Institute  would  then  be 
not  only  the  $3,300,000.  but  also  the 
$76,955,000  accumulated  earnings  of 
Aircraft.  This  would  intensify  the 
problem  for  Institute  about  unreason- 
able accumulation  of  earnings.  I  will 
now  diicuss  that  problem. 

The  law  denies  exemption  to  certain 
charities  that  unreasonably  accumulate 
income.  The  Institute  contends  it  is 
not  subject  to  this  rule.  This  depends 
on  whether  the  Institute  is  primarily 
a  medical  research  organization  or 
whether,  because  of  the  transactions  de- 
scribed, it  is  something   different. 

If  unreasonable  accumulation  is  a 
factor,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  called  upon  to  consider  not  only 
the  $3  million,  but  also  the  $76,955,000 
surplus  in  Aircraft.  After  all.  Aircraft 
is  the  incorporated  pocketbook  of  the 
Institute.     Whether  the  surplus  of  Air- 


craft stays  with  Aircraft  or  goes  to  the 
Institute  is  up  to  Institute,  as  sole  stock- 
holder of  Aircraft.  Certainly,  Congress 
did  not  intend  to  pennit,  through  the 
simple  device  of  a  100-percent-owned 
subsidiary,  that  there  be  an  end  run 
around  the  restriction  on  unreasonable 
accumulation  of  income. 

It  would  also  be  m  the  puDlic  interest 
to  determine  whether,  through  Aircraft, 
there  have  been  any  transactions  with 
Howard  Hughes  or  his  family,  or  Toolco 
or  its  affiliate",  that,  if  engaged  in  di- 
rectly by  the  Institute,  would  be  a  "pro- 
hibited transaction  '  upsetting  the  ex- 
emption of  the  In.stitute.  I  have  written 
to  Aircraft  for  information  on  that 

Finally,  suppose  we  assume  that  the 
Institute  is  in  the  clear  on  its  exemption, 
and  on  any  question  of  unreasonable  ac- 
cumulation of  income  or  prohibited 
transactions.  There  is  another  factor 
that  I  think  merits  attention.  The  law 
says  that  exempt  organizations  must 
pay  a  tax  on  unrelated  business  income. 
The  leasing  to  Aircraft  is  certainly  unre- 
lated to  medical  research.  Rentals  from 
real  property  are  exempt  from  this  tax. 
The  Institute  does  not  own  real  prop- 
erty. It  merely  owns  a  leasehold.  That 
would  make  the  $15  million  net  rentals 
between  1954  and  1961  taxable  to  the 
Institute. 

Even  if  real  property  were  involved,  I 
think  there  would  still  be  a  tax  because 
the  Aircraft  sublease  is  a  business  lease 
and  the  Institute  has  indebtedness 
against  it.  While  on  paper  there  were 
separate  transactions  of  gift,  lease,  and 
sale  of  Toolco  to  the  Institute,  the  tax 
law  approaches  things  in  a  practical  way 
All  transactions  on  December  31,  1953, 
were  obviously  a  package  deal,  interde- 
pendent and  concurrent.  Accordingly, 
what  really  happened  is  that  the  Insti- 
tute acquired  the  leasehold  and  the  as- 
.sets  of  Toolco's  aircraft  department  for 
$74  million,  and  assumed  indebtedness 
or  became  directly  indebted  for  the  same 
amount. 

In  other  words,  every  asset  acquired 
by  the  Institute  carried  with  it  a  corre- 
sponding indebtedness.  On  this  basis,  it 
looks  to  me  as  if,  at  the  outset,  the  Insti- 
tute was  taxable  on  100  percent  of  the 
rental  income.  When  the  $56  million,  or 
75  percent  of  the  indebtedness,  was  paid 
off,  the  Institute  was  taxable  on  25  per- 
cent of  the  rental  income.  In  figuring 
the  rental  income  for  this  purpose,  de- 
duction would  be  permissible  for  the 
rentals  and  interest  the  Institute  had  to 
pay  to  get  that  income. 

POSSIBLE     INFLCENCE      ON      CORPORATX     POLICIES 

The  following  are  other  examples  of 
the  sizable  interests  in  large  corporations 
held  by  foundations  in  1960: 

Seven  Rockefeller-controlled  founda- 
tions owned  7,891.567  shares  of  common 
stock  of  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  with 
a  market  value  of  $324,946,110.  The 
same  seven  foundations  owned  602.127 
shares  of  the  common  stock  of  Socony 
Mobil  Oil  Co.  with  a  market  value  of 
$23,610,770.  Two  Rockefeller  founda- 
tions owned  306.013  shares  of  Continen- 
tal Oil  capital  stock  with  a  market  value 
of  $17,060,224 — the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion itself  held  300.000  of  these  shares 


with  a  market  value  of  $16,725,000:  4 
Rockefeller  foundations  owned  468.135 
shares  of  Ohio  Oil  common  stock  with 
a  maiket  value  of  $17,998,495:  5  Rocke- 
feller foundations  owned  1.256.305  shares 
of  the  common  stock  of  Standard  Oil 
Co,  of  Indiana  with  a  market  value  of 
S59,73t3.991:  and  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation Itself  owned  100,000  shares  of  the 
capital  stock  of  Union  Tank  Car  Co.  with 
a  market  value  of  $3,100,000. 

Two  Du  Pont-controiied  foundations 
owmed  6.931  shares  of  Christiana  Securi- 
ties Co.  common  stock  with  a  market 
value  of  $83,856,650.  The  same  founda- 
tions owned  358.105  shares  of  the  com- 
mon stock  of  E  I,  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
&  Co.  with  a  market  \  alue  of  $20,413,237. 

Six  Mellon-controlled  foundations 
held  120,294  shares  of  common  stock  of 
the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  with  a 
market  value  of  $8,270,213  The  same 
6  foundations  held  3.729.933  shares  of 
common  stock  of  Gulf  Oil  Corp.  with  a 
market  value  of  S124.516  536  The  Sarah 
Mellon  Scaife  Foundation  of  Pittsburgh 
held  48,750  shares  of  capital  class  A 
stock  of  the  First  Boston  Corp.  with  a 
market  value  of  $3,205,313. 

The  Herbert  H.  k  Grace  A.  Dow  Foun- 
dation of  Midland.  Mich  .  owned  645.238 
shares  of  the  common  stock  of  Dow 
Chemical  Co.  with  a  market  value  of 
$48,150,886. 

The  Howard  Heinz  Endowment  of 
Pittsburgh  held  314.104  shares  of  the 
common  stock  of  H  J  Heinz  Co.  with  a 
market  value  of  $42,561,092. 

The  Timken  Foundation  of  Canton, 
Ohio,  owned  427,760  shares  of  the  com- 
mon stocW  of  Timken  Roller  Bearing 
Co.  with  a  market  value  of  $20,532,480. 

The  Charles  A.  Dana  Foundation  of 
Greenwich.  Conn.,  held  500,000  shares  of 
the  common  stock  of  Dana  Corp.  with 
a  market  value  of  $16  million 

Have  we  not  reached  the  point  where 
policies  of  a  substantial  part  of  our 
commercial  enterprises  are  being  in- 
fiuenced  by  tax-exempt  foundations? 

rOUNDATIONS  AS  MONETLENDERS 

Moneylending  is  another  area  of  foun- 
dation activity  that  poses  grave  prob- 
lems. The  foundations  seem  to  have 
gone  into  the  moneylending  business  in 
a  big  way.  Their  tax  returns  for  1960 
show  outstanding  notes  and  accounts  re- 
ceivable of  over  $145  million.  Their 
notes  receivable  are,  no  doubt,  consid- 
erably higher  today.  As  of  February  1. 
1962.  the  Ford  Foundation  alone  held 
notes  receivable  totaling  $240,431,000 
from  61  borrowers,  as  shown  on 
schedule  3. 

Some  of  the  Ford  Foundation's  loans 
raise  serious  questions  of  policy, 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  $33  mil- 
lion the  foundation  loaned  overseas  dur- 
ing the  1961  balancc-of-payments  crisis. 
This,  in  effect,  amounted  to  a  Govern- 
ment subsidy  being  used,  without  Gov- 
ernment control,  in  operations  in  con- 
flict with  Government  pohcy.  Treasury 
Secretary  Dillon  on  May  17.  1962,  warned 
that  the  mounting  flood  of  European 
bond  issues  sold  in  the  U.S.  capital  mar- 
kets is  m:idermining  our  Government's 
efforts  to  defend  the  dollar  Precisely 
such  an  outflow  of  dollars — to  industrial 
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France,  Belgium,  axid 
involved  in  the  Ford 
loans,      as      shown      on 


nations     like 
Canada— was 
Foundations 
schedule  3. 

The  Ford  Foundation  loans  to  foreign 
corporations  and  governments  create  a 
somewhat  bewildering  paradox.  Our 
Government  brought  home  soldiers'  fam- 
ilies so  as  to  save  dollars  overseas.  Yet. 
the  Ford  Foundation  exported  $33  mil- 
lion in  the  year  1961.  Also,  in  1960  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  arranged  to  export  $353 
million  to  purchase  minority  stockhold- 
ings in  British  Ford  which  they  already 
controlled. 

The  result  was  that  a  substantial  part 
of  the  dollars  we  saved  by  .separating  our 
soldiers  from  their  families  was  sent 
back  overseas  by  the  Ford  Foundation 
and  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  And  the  irony 
is  that  the  Ford  Foundation  operates  on 
a  subsidy  from  the  taxpayers — in  the 
foi-m  of  tax  exemption. 

Moreover,  we  do  not  know  the  purpose 
of  the  Ford  Foundation  loans  to  the  for- 
eign corporations  and  governments. 
For  example,  if  the  loans  are  used  by 
foreign  businesses — which  are  not  bound 
by  our  antitrust  statutes — to  help  them 
gain  entry  to  our  market,  those  foreign 
firms  have  a  great  competitive  advan- 
tage. Trade  practices  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Common  Market  are  quite 
different.  In  Europe,  an  industry  cartel 
can  cut  up  the  U.S.  market,  assigning 
to  certain  members  exclusive  territorial 
rights  in  certain  sections  of  the  country. 
Our  firms  cannot  do  this  without  facing 
violation  of  our  antitioist  laws.  Hence, 
the  Ford  Foundation's  loans  could  con- 
ceivably be  helping  our  competitors  who 
arc  not  bound  by  the  Sherman  Act,  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act,  and  so  forth. 

Some  Ford  Foundation  loans  are  made 
ar  what  appear  to  be  preferential  rates 
of  interest.  Why,  for  example,  was  the 
Duke  Power  Co.,  of  Charlotte,  N.C., 
charged  only  2,65  percent  interest  on  a 
$3  million.  20-year  loan,  while  other  bor- 
rowers paid  6'^  percent?  Duke  Power, 
incidentally,  is  owned  57  percent  by  Duke 
Endowment,  another  tax  exempt  founda- 
tion. 

The  Ford  Foundation's  lending  activi- 
ties have  not  only  put  it  into  unfair  com- 
petition with  private  lenders  but  they 
have  also  given  the  foundation  an  ele- 
ment of  influence  over  a  wide  range  of 
business  ventures. 

Chris-Craft  Corp.,  the  New  York.  New 
Haven  &  Hartford,  Southern  Railway, 
Southern  Pacific,  and  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Railroads,  Continental  Air  Lines, 
Standard  Oil  of  California,  Shell  Carib- 
bean Petroleum  Co..  El  Paso  Natural  Gas 
Co.  are  among  the  foundation's  many 
debtors. 

Through  a  $7.5  million  loan  to  a  group 
headed  by  Lowell  Thomas,  the  Ford 
Foundation  has  influence  in  radio  and 
TV  stations  in  Buffalo,  NY.  and  Pater- 
son,  N.J. 

Also,  the  Ford  Foundation  and  others 
are  constantly  extending  their  influence 
over  educational  television.  During 
1962,  the  Ford  Foundation  donated  $2 
million  to  Educational  Television  for 
the  Metropolitan  Area.  Inc.,  to  help  it 


buy  station  WNTA-TV  in  New  York. 
The  following  describes  the  grants  made 
by  other  foundations  in  connection  with 
the  acquisition  of  station  WNTA-TV: 

Rockefeller    Bros.    Fund $500,000 

Avalon  Foundation 250.000 

Carnegie    Foundation 200.000 

Arthur  Curti.ss  James  Foundation-.  100,  000 

Alfred    P.    Sloan    Foundation 200,000 

New  York  Foundation 100.000 

Georee  P.  Baker  Foundation 25,000 

Other  tax-exempt  foundations  have 
made  loans  that  hardly  seem  in  accord- 
ance with  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  granted  tax  exemption. 

Gerber  Baby  Foods  Fund,  of  Fremont, 
Mich  ,  loaned  $44,357  to  Nunn  Bush  Shoe 
Co.  at  interest  of  3'4  to  S'^s  percent. 

The  Fred  L.  Emerson  Foundation  of 
Auburn.  NY.,  made  what  appears  to  be 
virtually  a  perpetual  loan  of  $175,000  to 
the  Enna  Jettick  Corp.  in  1951.  Only 
three  payments  had  been  made  on  the 
demand  note  by  1960,  and  the  balance 
out.standing  was  .still  $125,000. 

The  Ekco  Foundation,  of  Chicago,  in 
1950  had  outstanding  loans  of  more  than 
$70,000  to  a  dozen  employees  of  Ekco 
Products  Co.  at  interest  ranging  from 
2' 2  to  4  percent.  Two  of  the  loans  were 
still  unpaid  in  1960. 

The  following  are  among  the  items  that 
appear  on  the  balance  sheet  of  the  Na- 
tional Machinery  Foundation  of  Tiffin, 
Ohio,  as  of  December  31,  1960: 

Loan  receivable  from  Mitchell  Steel  Co., 
secured  by  real  property,  machinery,  and 
equipment  Principal  and  Interest  payable 
in  monthly  installments  of  «2,380.96  through 
Julv  1969;  $1,785.72  August  1969  to  July 
1970;  $1,250  August  1970  to  July  1979  and 
$165  714.29  on  August  31,    1979:    $231,099,70. 

Notes  receivable — The  Anaheim  Co..  at 
cost:  5  percent  mortgage  notes  (face  amount 
plus  accrued  interest  to  December  31,  1960, 
$282,625)  :   $183,281  70. 

Unsecured  notes  (face  amount  plus  accrued 
interest  to  December  31,  1960,  $180,000)  : 
$13-4.168.75. 

Since  1956.  the  Bodman  Foundation  of 
New  York  City  has  been  reporting  on 
each  year's  balance  sheet  an  asset  item 
for  $1  million  and  describing  it  as  fol- 
lows : 

Cyrus  J  Lawrence  &  Sons,  loan  agreement 
interest  at  6  percent. 

The  loan,  the  auditors  say,  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  agreement  dated  May 
31. 1956. 

The  balance  sheet  of  Whitney  Bene- 
fits of  Sheridan.  Wyo.,  shows  total  as- 
sets of  $1,811,138  as  of  December  31, 
1960.  Of  thi.s  amount.  $935,537  was 
loaned  to  46  borrowers,  secured  by  real 
estate  mortgages.  In  other  words.  50 
percent  of  the  foundation's  assets  are 
being  used  to  make  real  estate  loans. 

The  foundation  reported  $84,429  in- 
come for  the  year  1960;  .«51.008  of  this 
income  was  derived  from  its  money 
lending:  another  $5,123  came  from  the 
operation  of  a  ranch. 

As  of  December  31.  1960,  the  founda- 
tion reported  accumulated  income  of 
$1,003,026.23. 

BUSINESS    DEALINGS    WITH    DONORS 

Other  foundations  have  been  used  to 
pay  benefits  to  employees  of  a  private 


company.  The  Harnischfeger  Founda- 
tion, Inc.,  of  Milwaukee,  has  regularly 
contributed  sums  from  SlOO  to  $10,000 
to  employee  organizations  of  the  Har- 
nischfeger Corp.  From  1952  to  1958, 
the  Harnischfeger  Employees  Benefit 
Association  received  $40,500  from  the 
foundation.  The  benefit  association, 
the  foreman's  club,  the  engineers  club, 
and  the  trap  club  all  benefited  from  the 
foundation's  largess  in  1959.  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Harnischfeger,  himself,  received  a 
loan  of  $40,000  at  4  percent  interest  in 
1955  from  the  foundation. 

Our  survey  has  turned  up  other  ex- 
amples of  business  doahngs  between  a 
tax  exempt  foundation  and  its  creator, 
his  family,  his  employees,  or  his  business. 

The  Hudson-Webber  Foundation,  of 
Detroit,  for  example,  was  created  m  1943 
to  provide  relief  for  needy  employees 
and  former  employees  of  the  J.  L.  Hud- 
son Co.  and  their  dependents.  In  the 
10-year  period  under  study,  the  founda- 
tion's accumulated  income — the  exces.s 
of  receipts  over  outgo — rose  from  $1.5 
million  to  $3.3  million.  This  growth 
has  apparently  never  been  questioned 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  despite 
the  prohibition  acainst  an  unreasonable 
accumulation  of  income.  Among  the 
foundation's  assets  there  are  sizable 
holdings  of  mortgages,  land  contracts 
and  eight  life  insurance  policies,  face 
value  of  $218,225,  on  the  life  of  Richard 
H.  Webber.  Mr.  Webber  was  an  officer, 
director,  and  stockholder  of  the  J.  L. 
Hudson  Co.  Prior  to  the  transfer  of 
the  insurance  policies  to  the  foundation, 
the  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.  was  the  beneficiai-y; 
after  the  transfer,  the  foundation  be- 
came the  beneficiary. 

A  related  foundation,  the  Eloise  k 
Richard  Webber  Foundation,  of  Detroit, 
bought  150.000  shares  of  J.  L.  Hudson 
Co.  stock  for  $1.8  million  from  Richard 
H.  Webber  in  1947.  The  foundation 
gave  Mr.  Webber  a  note,  on  which  pay- 
ments were  regularly  made.  The  note 
was  paid  off  in  1959. 

In  1955,  tlie  E  &  R.  Webber  Founda- 
tion loaned  executives  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson 
Co.  $64,800  to  buy  stock  in  the  company 
These  loans  were  paid  off  m  1960 

In  1944,  the  foundation  purchased 
from  Eloise  J.  Webber  life  insurance 
policies  totaling  $359,649  on  the  life  of 
Richard  H.  Webber.  In.-^tead  of  cash,  the 
foundation  c^avc  Mi-s  Webber  a  note  for 
$245,166.  the  cash  surrender  value  of  the 
policies  at  the  time  of  sale.  No  payments 
on  the  note  were  made  until  1952.  Since 
then,  $134,544  of  the  debt  has  bnpn  writ- 
ten off,  leaving  a  balance  a?  of  Drcrm- 
ber  31,  1960,  of  $110,622,  The  foundation 
listed  the  payments  as  cancellation  and 
surrender  of  notes  given  to  Eloise  Web- 
ber for  the  purchase  of  a  life  insurance 
policy  on  the  life  of  Richard  Webber 
The  foundation  has  regularly  paid  the 
premiums  and  collected  the  dividends  on 
the  policies 

Originally,  the  policies  on  the  life  of 
Mr.  Richard  H.  Webber  named  Mrs. 
Webber  as  the  beneficiary,  and  the 
policies  on  the  life  of  Mrs  Richard  H. 
Webber  named  their  three  children  as 
beneficiaries.    After  the  transfer  to  the 
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Eloise   L   Richard   Webber   Foundation,  trol  of  the  Endicott  Johnson  Corp     No  tion  was  shown  as  a  grant  made  during 

the  foundation  became  the  beneficiary.  capital    gam    or    loss   schedule    appeai-s  1955  on  the  foundation  s  lax  return  for 

Tlie  1907  Foundation  of  New  York  City  on   the   J    M.   Kaplan   Fund's   1960   tax  that  year. 

has    loaned    money    to    certain    wholly  return  with  respect  to  this  exchange  of  in    1956    the   cont'ibuiior    was   made 

owned  subsidiary  corporations  of  Serv-  December  29,  1960  by  transfer  of  cash   m   the  amount  of 

ice    Plants    Corp.,    formerly    Associated         The  Etched   Products  note  was  orip-  $300,000    and    33.039    shares    of    capiul 

Managers.  Inc.    Service  Plants  Corp.  and  inally  a  mortgage  loan  of  $400,000  made  stock  of  Schenley  Industries.  Inc..  having 

certain  of  its  subsidiary  corporations —  some  time  prior  to  1954      In   1954.  the  a  market  value  "of  S700.013.81— cost  per 

Seebee  Corp.  and  Jefferson  Chicago  Co. —  stock    of    Etched    Products    Corp. — not  books.  S738  237  10 

are  contributors  to  the  foundation.    The  owned  by  the  J,  M.  Kaplan  Fund,  Inc. —  on    March    19     1956     Brandeis   Uni- 

loans  were  evidenced  by  notes  pa\  able  m  was  sold,  at  a  time  when  Etched  Prod-  versity  entered  into  an  agreement  with 

annual  installments  equal  to  10  percent  i.^cts   was  in  financial  difficulties,  to  its  third  parties,  which  stipulated  that  the 

of  the  face   amount  of  the  notes  and  principal   competitor.   Electro-Chemical  securities  received  would  be  offered  to 

were  callable  by  the  foundation  upon  90  ^  Engraving  Corp.,  which  was  a  strong,  the    Dorothy    H     &    Lewis    Rosen.stiel 

days'     notice.      Interest     was    payable  solvent  company.     In  connection  with  Foundation  at  the  market  price  at  date 

quarterly.    The  notes  were  secured  by  the  this  transaction,  the  mortgage  lien  was  of  grant,  prior  to  sale  or  other  disposal 

guarantee  and  accommodation  endorse-  released,  in  exchaiige  for  certain  con-  of  such  securities  by  Brandeis  University 

ment  of  Service  Plants  Corp.    The  con-  tractual  advantages,  and  the  loan  itself  j^  1955  the  foimd'^tion  agreed  to  re 

sohdated    net   worth    of    Service   Plant.^  was   guaranteed   by   Mr.   J.   M.  Kaplan,  purchase  Schenlev  Industries  Inc    com- 

Corp.  during  the  existence  of  the  loans  The  principal   has  since  been   reduced  ^lon    stock    from'  Brandei':    Univc-sitv 

exceeded  $10  million.  from   $400,000  to  $75,000.  beneficial   owner,   under   a\-oting   trust 

Details  of  the  individual  notes  are  as         ^^^  l^o,.  the  Rosamond  Gifford  Chan-  aereement   dated  March  19    1Q56   up  to 

follows;  table  Corp.  of  Syracuse.  NY.  paid  $1.-  ^  total  of   $172,000.     The  ^$172,000  was 

Borrower:    Seebee    Corp,    331    East    38th  6^-*' '56  to  the  estate  of  Rosamond  Gif-  to  be  paid  to  Brandeis  Unlver.sitv  in  four 

Street.  New  York  City.  ffrd   to  help  pay  a  Federal   estate  tax  ^^^^^  installment.-^  of  $43  000  beginning 

Date  of  loan:  June  30,  1955.  deficiency  assessed  by  the  Internal  Rcve-  ^^   Januarv    1959    and   ending    m   April 

Interest  rate:  4  percent.  nue  Service.    In  1959,  the  Giffurd  estate  1959 

Amountof  loan:  $500,000.  repaid  the  sum  to  the  Rosamond  Gifford  Tt^    ic^q  fv,»  f^,,^^„ti^,,  „         ^* 

Year  repaid:  1957.  Charitable   Corn  ^"   ^^^^  ^^^  foundation  agreed  to  re- 

Arnor,.  ,h«.cL    ^ftv     i^           T7  Purchasc  additional  Schcnlcy  Industrics, 

Borrower:  Jefferson  Chicago  Co.,  601  West  daU^  oVDetroTt     in      951     were'  30^000  ^"'^■'  ''"^^  ^^""^  ^^^^^^^^^  University,  up 

Harrison  Street.  Chicago,  m.  .ul^      ^l    \^Z        iP   l^ol    weie  jomv  to  a  total  of  $100,000     In  November  1959. 

Date  of  lo..n:  December  31, 1956.  shares  of  stock  in  Kresge-Newark.  Inc.  550  200    was    paid    for    3  100    shares    of 

interest  rate:  4  percent.  ^ook  value  $3  million,  a  gift  from  S.  S.  gchenlev  Indu^t'ie«=   Inc    common  stork 

Amount  of  loan 'I200. 000.                       '  Kresge.  the  founder.     In  1957.  the  foun-  The  baSnce  of  $^9  800  w'^M^Tna^^^^ 

dation  loaned  $700,000  Jo  Kresge-New-  ]I^^'^^ ^."^l^l^^.^l^;^ 

Borrower:  Laplant"^.,  Lo,  Angeles.  Calif,  the'loan  'T.'ofueZ^eT3TlTo'Z  ^:y^- ^'■-  ^ ^  T"^^?"  ''' 

Dateofloan:  August  30.  1957.  Kresge  Foundation  owned    100   ncvcent  ^^^^^^  °^   ^^^  "^^   ^^^""'^^  ^'  ^°^^  P^'- 

interest  rate :  6  percent.  ^'^^^^  capkal  vonng  s  ock  of   KresS  ^"^^^^tive  preference  stock  distributed 

Amount  of  loan:  $180,000.  Nevvark.  Inc                                     Kiesge-  as  a  stock  dividend  on  Februarv  10.  1960 

Year  repaid:  1959.                                                       ^    ^    ^^.^.^^  Charities.   Ii.c.   of   Eau  '^'' .^^''^  Jl    ^^^^'    ^^^    foundation 

On  December  31.  1960.  the  1907  Foun-  Claire.  Wis.,  has  engaged  in  a  variety  of  f.^^^^f  AnV^    u       ^^^^^^^^^^  ^"  ^^^^- 

dation  owned  60  34  percent  of  the  5  per-  business  transactions  with  its  creators.  ]}°^^^.    ^  203    shares    of    Sfhenley    In- 

cent     nonvotine     cumulative     preferred  In  1952.  the  foundation  sold  .stock  worth  "J^s^"^--    l-^c..    common   stock    and    992 

stock  of  the  Parmac  Corp..  331  East  38th  S33.600  in  Vick   Chemical  Co    to    L    E  shares  of  Schenley  Industries,  Inc.,  cum- 

Street.    New    York   Citv.     The   Parmac  Phillips.     The   same   year   it   paid   $1-  "lative  convertible  preference  stock  from 

Corp    is  a   holding  company   of   United  082.250  for  stock  in  Ed  Phillips  &  Sons  f^^n^^     University     for     a     total     of 

Parcel  Service  of  America,  Inc  Co,  another  contributor.     In   1953,   the  »^00000 

On  December  31.  1960.  the  J   M.  Kap-  foundation     bought     and     sold     several  •'^^  °^  December  31.  1960   the  Dorothy 

Ian  Fund.  Inc..  of  New  York  City  held  thou.^and   .shares    of    National   Pressure  ^   *-  Lewis  Roscnstiel  Foundation  owned 

notes    receivable    totaling    $1,944.359  93  Cooker  stock  in  transactions  with  L.  E  "^64  percent  of  Schenley  Industries  com- 

among  which  were  the  following  items'  Phillips.     In   1954.  the  foundation   sold  "^°"  P^^  ^^-^^  ^"^  "  ^4  percent  of  the 

J.  M.  Kaplan                                      $700  ooo  ^^^^'^^    ^^    National    Presto    Industries,  cumulative    convertible    preference    par 

Do II    ."                       967  oou  ^^'^  ■     ^°     ^^^     creator's    relatives,     and  50.35. 

Etched  Products  Corp."""!"!!!"        75  ooo  bought     National    Presto    share?    from  ^^  l^^l,  when  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  was 

"' 1-  them.     In     1955.    the    foundation    sold  seeking  to  acquire  Phiico  Corp.,  it  needed 

Total 1.762,000  shares  of  American  Tobacco  and  Rey-  ^°  ^^>'  ^^^  hands  on  more  than  1  million 

ThP   T    \jr    lrar.^'.,^   r.,.*^.  „•„       ♦  nolds  Tobacco  to  L.  E.  Phillips.    In  1957  shares  of  Ford  stock  to  trade  for  4.1  mil- 

feiT^d  i,  riK   fund   aT  eontr.bnt.onf  fn"  ^^59.  and  1960.  shares  of  vaSous  securi.:  lion    shares    of    Philco    common    stock 

1944   an^    1953       ^^  $-  n  ominn?.  ^  ^''''    '"eluding    Vick   Chemical.   Gillette  Where  did  the  company  co  to   get   the 

dated  DecemS;  26^ Q4r;nrh?o«7  <^0-    ^ershey    Chocolate,     and    others,  ^tock?      To    the    Ford    Foundation,    to 

OO^itfe^s^^ed  M«ri5    iQsf  Koin'  ^^'^re  traded  with  L.  E.  Phillips  and  rela-  ^^hich   the  Ford   family  had   previously 

tprpi     r  ifolif     ^^^-^i^'  ^^^l     ^°  ^^-  fives.  given  89  percent  of  the  total  number  of 

Se  anv  colH  eral     Bn^h'nn?P^'m?tnr^         ^"^^  ^^  ^^'^  weaknesses  in  the  present  ^'^hares  outstanding  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 

on  tJe  de^h  o    Mr    T   M   iJ^niL      n^v  ^^''- ''  ^^^^  '^  apparenUy  permits  a  donor  The  company  paid  the  foundation  $100.- 

?nn^.  iQ?.  ^.v  .^          f-      ^       ■    V'^  ^o  repurchase  a..set^.  719.250  m  cash  for  the  stock,  cr  $94.75 

ion  received  nomrnkrit^^^                          Our  records  disclose  that  the  Dorothy  a  share-Ford  Motor  Co.  common  sioci: 

$96-000                    Jtmkap,  Inc..  totaling  ^    ^  ^ewis  Rosen.stiel   Foundation,   350  ^^'^^^'^  ^'-  598.875  on  September  12,  1361. 

On    n..P,  mK  r-    •>Q     iQcn     .K      L^     ,  ^if^'^  Avenue,  New  York   City,  contrib-  ^^'^^    ^^y    before    the    contract    was    ex- 

FnnH   ^'-'' "'^' '    "^^   ^^^"-  /^^    ^«P^.'^"  ut^d   .^1   million  to  Brandeis  Universitv  ecuted-far   above    the   $52    a    share   at 

Fund  made  an  exchanL-e  of  stock  with  ^.j^j.  ^^  agreement  to  repurcha.-^e  secun-  ^^^-ich  it  wa.-^  carried  on  tlic  foundation's 

uie  Albert   A.   List  Foundation.  Inc..  of  ties  which  were  part  of  the  transaction  books.    Nevertheless,  this  amounted  to  a 

Bjram.    Conn.,    whereby    the   fund    re-  The  Rosenstiel   Foundation   tran.saction  retrieval,  by   the  Ford  family— through 

ceivcd   126.000  sliares  of  Glen  Alden  in  is  as  follow.- :  Ford  Motor  Co.— of  a  sizable  porLon  of 

exchange  for  54.000  share.s  of  Fndicott         in   1955.  the  foundation  appropnated  the  conLiibutions  they  had  once  made  to 

Johnson  Corp      The   Endicott   Johnson  $i  million  to  be  contributed  to  Brandeis  the    foundation.      What    is    given,    ap- 

shares  were  used  by  Mr  Albert  A.  List  in  University   for   the   estabhshment   of    a  parently,  may  sometimes  be  taken  back 

his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  acquire  con-  science  research  center.    The  appropna-  Of  course,  the  foundation  paid  no  capital 

cvin 1071 
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gains  tax  on  the  doubled  value  of  its 
Ford  Motor  Co.  stock. 

On  May  16,  1956,  the  Sodak  Co.,  a  cor- 
poration in  which  Mr.  Sterling  Morton, 
the  creator  of  the  Morton  Fund  of  Chi- 
cago, owned  50  percent  or  more  of  the 
voting  stock,  purchased  from  the  Morton 
Fund  300  shares  of  the  Sodak  Co.  class 
B  common  stock  at  $480.60  per  share. 
The  stock  was  donated  to  the  foundation 
by  Mr.  Morton  on  February  3,  1953. 

In  1953,  the  EPH  Foundation,  of  De- 
troit and  Fort  Wayne,  Ind..  loaned  $400,- 
000  to  Mr.  A.  E.  Holton,  president  of  the 
foundation,  in  return  for  a  note  bearing 
33'4-percent  interest.  In  1955,  Mr.  Hol- 
ton repaid  $200,000,  and  in  1956  the  in- 
terest on  the  balance  was  raised  to  4 
percent.  In  1957,  Mr.  Holton  borrowed 
another  $50,000.  The  entire  loan  was 
paid  off  in  1958. 

On  December  12  to  December  22,  1954, 
the  Cummings  Foundation  of  Chicago 
purchased  securities  from  Mr.  Nathan 
Cummings,  chairman  of  Consolidated 
Foods  Corp.  and  creator  of  the  Cum- 
mings Foundation.  The  purchase  con- 
sisted of  3.100  shares  of  common  stock 
of  Standard  Brands,  Inc..  at  his — the 
contributor's— cost  of  $110,545.50.  The 
foundation  sold  these  shares  in  the  same 
month  for  $119,580. 

On  August  3,  1955,  this  foundation 
purchased  securities  from  Mr.  Nathan 
Cummings  consisting  of  2,000  shares  of 
Callahan  Zinc  &  Lead  Co.,  at  his  cost 
of  $10,200.  The  foundation  disposed  of 
these  securities  in  1955  for  $11,549. 

On  August  17.  1956,  this  foundation 
purchased  securities  from  Mr.  Nathan 
Cummings  consisting  of  1.000  shares  of 
common  stock  of  Warner  Bros.  Pictures, 
Inc.,  at  his  cost  of  $24,144.  In  1956,  the 
foundation  sold  these  securities  for 
$27,270. 

In  June  1960.  Mrs.  Nathan  Cummings 
purchased  from  the  foundation  119 
shares  of  common  stock  of  Consolidated 
Foods  Corp,  at  $29  per  share. 

Mr.  John  L.  Morehead,  vice  chairman 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  John 
Motley  Morehead  Foundation,  of  New- 
York  City  and  Charlotte,  N.C..  has  a 
rather  unique  arrangement  with  the 
foundation.  He  gets  a  commission  of  2 
percent  of  all  income  from  cash  divi- 
dends and  interest  received  by  the 
foundation,  plus  a  salary  of  $5,000  per 
year. 

The  International  Harvester  Founda- 
tion of  Chicago  offers  another  example 
of  founder-creator  business  dealings.  In 
1958,  the  International  Harvester  Credit 
Corp..  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  the 
International  Harvester  Co..  the  creator 
of  this  foundation,  sold  to  the  founda- 
tion commercial  discount  notes  in  the 
amount  of  $877,607— par  value  $900,000. 
The  notes  were  redeemed  in  1958  and 
1959  upon  maturity. 

The  Arthur  Jordan  Foundation  of  In- 
dianapolis has  carried  substantial 
amounts  of  accounts  receivable  through- 
out the  fiscal  years  ending  March  31, 
1952.  to  March  31,  1961.  Forms  1041-A 
tax  returns  submitted  to  us  do  not  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  these  accounts  re- 
ceivable. In  addition,  substantial  re- 
serves for  bad  debts  have  been  set  up 


against  these  receivables,   as  indicated 
below : 


Year 

Aoootmts 
receivable 

Reserve 

Miir   31.  1952 

Mar   31,  19.53 

$1,101,096 
1, 2.56,  833 
1,  373,  766 

1.  596.  477 
1.833.918 
2. 327, 383 
2.630,306 

2.  736, »:» 
'      2, 677. 6,56 

2,  TM,  475 

$544,665 
379.339 

Miir.  31,  19,54 

Mar.  31,  19.55 

Mar   31,  19,56    

307.  319 

3.016 

115.000 

M.ir.  31,  19.57 

Mir.  31,  19.58 

M:ir.  31,  19.59 

M.ir.  31,  li«iO 

Mar   31    1961      

11,5.000 
115.000 
115.000 
11,5.0(X) 
115,000 

LEASEBACKS 

Independent  service  station  operators, 
small,  independent  retailers,  and  real 
estate  investors,  are  discovering  that 
their  fields  are  not  immune  to  founda- 
tion-inspired competition.  In  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  three  foundations — Louis  W.  & 
Maud  Hill  Family  Foundation,  Amherst 
H.  Wilder  Foundation,  and  Tozer  Foun- 
dation— have  been  purchasing  gasoline 
service  stations  and  commercial  build- 
ings and  leasing  them  back  to  the  sell- 
ers. Pure  Oil  Co..  Cities  Service  Oil  Co.. 
General  Electric  Co..  and  F.  W.  Wool- 
worth  Co. 

Such  sale  and  leaseback  deals  are 
the  equivalent  of  providing  these  com- 
panies with  instant  capital  with  which 
they  can  accelerate  their  growth  in  com- 
petition with  independent  service  station 
operators,  and  small  retailers.  This  en- 
ables these  big  oil  companies.  General 
Electric,  and  the  Woolworth  chain  to 
expand  without  having  to  go  into  the 
money  market  for  capital.  Thus,  these 
foundations  are  not  only  in  the  commer- 
cial investment  business,  in  competition 
with  real  estate  investors,  but  they  are 
being  used  as  a  handy  tool  to  speed  up 
control  of  our  economy  by  corporate 
giants  and  to  limit  opportunities  for 
small,  independent  businessmen. 

The  Louis  W.  &  Maud  Hill  Family 
Foundation  of  St.  Paul  shows  invest- 
ments in  real  estate  approximating  $2 
million  as  of  Febnaary  28,  1960.  This 
amount  represents  cost  less  amortiza- 
tion. The  real  estate  represents  prop- 
erties in  the  form  of  commercial  build- 
ings, service  station.'?,  etc  .  which  have 
been  leased  to  commercial  businesses  for 
periods  of  years — ranging  from  10  to  25 
years,  but  most  frequently  for  15  years. 
The  number  of  such  leases  for  1960  was 
approximately  25. 

The  gross  rental  income  received  by 
this  foundation  during  1960  was  $238,857; 
of  this  amount.  $96  488  was  reported  on 
its  tax  return  as  rental  income.  The 
balance.  $142,369.  was  amortized  being 
credited  againi^t  the  investment  account. 
This  means  the  foundation  will  have 
written  off  its  entire  investment  in  real 
estate  by  the  time  the  various  leases  ex- 
pire. The  foundation  is,  in  effect,  de- 
preciating its  land  and  buildings  over 
the  life  of  the  leases.  It  is  my  impression 
that  land  is  not  a  depreciable  asset  and 
that  buildings  are  usually  depreciated 
over  their  useful  life. 

The  following  describes  some  of  the 
leases  the  Hill  Foundation  owned  in  con- 
junction with  service  stations  and  com- 
mercial  buildings   as   well  as  the  book 


value  of  the  property  as  of  February  29, 
1960: 

Service  station,  Hennepin  County,  Minn. 
Purchased  November  1,  1S54,  lor  $32,205.99; 
leased  back  to  Pure  Oil  Co.  for  25  years  at 
4.25  p-rcent  fully  amortizing  cost.  Book 
value:   $27,950.85. 

Service  station.  6100  Nicollet  Avenue.  Min- 
neapolis. Purchased  November  1.  1954,  for 
$29,374.36;  leased  back  to  Pure  Oil  Co  for 
25  years  at  4.25  percent  fully  amortizing  cost. 
Book  value:  $25,493,34. 

Service  sUtion  In  St.  Paul  Purchased 
December  30.  1953.  for  $57,500;  leased  back 
to  Cities  Se  vice  Co.  for  25  years  at  4  50  per- 
cent fully  amortizing'  cost.  Book  value: 
$47,957  03. 

Service  station  in  Crystal.  Minn  Pur- 
chased November  1.  1954,  for  $35.898  22; 
leased  back  to  Pure  Oil  Co  for  25  years  at 
4.25  percent  fully  amortizing  cost.  Book 
value:  $31,155.36. 

Service  station  In  Minneapolis  Pur- 
chased November  1.  1954,  for  $39  73135; 
leased  back  to  Pure  Oil  Co  fo-  25  years  at 
425  percent  fully  amortizing  cost.  Book 
value:  $34,481.75. 

Service  station  in  Richfield.  Minn.  Pur- 
chased November  6.  1953.  for  $30,350;  leased 
back  to  Cities  Service  Oil  Co.  for  25  years  at 
4.50  percent  fuUy  amortizing  cost.  Book 
value:  $25,312.86. 

Service  station  In  Biwabik,  Minn  Pur- 
chased March  3.  1958,  for  $42,900;  leased 
back  to  Cities  Service  Oil  Co  for  25  years  at 
4.75  percent  fully  amortizing  cost.  Book 
value:   $40,535.26. 

Service  station  in  Grlnnell,  Iowa  Pur- 
chased September  29.  1954,  for  $42,700,  leased 
back  to  Cities  Service  Oil  Co.  for  25  ye:irs  at 
4.50  percent  fully  amortizing  cost  Book 
value:   $36,507.81. 

Service  station  in  Annes,  Iowa  Purchased 
March  26,  1954,  for  $60,473:  leased  back  to 
Deep  Rock  Oil  Co.  for  20  years  at  4  50  percent 
fully  amortizing  cost.  Book  value  $40.- 
928.29. 

Service  station  In  Omaha.  Nehr  Pur- 
chased September  1.  1953.  for  $63,940.  leased 
back  to  Deep  Rock  Oil  Co.  for  20  years  at 
45  percent  fully  amortizing  cost  Book 
value:   $41,387.93. 

Service  station  in  West  AIlls,  Wis  Pur- 
chased March  1.  1957,  for  $48,713  91,  leased 
back  to  Pure  OH  Co.  for  25  years  at  4  875 
percent  fully  amortizing  cost.  Book  value: 
$45,586.25. 

Service  station  In  Green  Bay.  Wis.  Pur- 
chased March  8.  1955.  for  $40,000;  le.^sed 
back  to  Cities  Service  Oil  Co  for  25  years  at 
4,5  percent  fully  amortizing  cost  Book 
value:  $34,742.45. 

Service  station  in  Madison.  Wis.  Pur- 
chased September  21.  1954.  for  $45,100:  leased 
back  to  Cities  Service  Oil  Co.  for  25  years  at 
4.50  percent  fully  amortizing  cost.  Book 
value:  $38.559  60. 

Service  station  in  Kenosha,  Wis  Pur- 
chased January  1,  1954.  for  $29,600;  leased 
back  to  Cities  Service  Oil  Co  for  25  years 
at  4,50  percent  fully  amortizing  cost  Book 
value:  $24,687.28. 

Service  station  In  Milwaukee,  Wis  Pur- 
chased September  1,  1956,  for  $51,28863, 
leased  back  to  Pure  Oil  Co,  for  25  years  at 
4,50  percent  fully  amortizing  cost.  Book 
value;  $47,186,37, 

Commercial  building  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Purchased  five  fifty-seventlis  interest  July  1, 
1954.  for  $50,000;  leased  back  to  General 
Electric  Distributing  Corp  for  20  years  at 
3.75  percent  fully  amortizing  cost.  Book 
value:  $38,849  84, 

Industrial  building  in  St  Paul,  Minn. 
Purchased,  51.85  percent  interest.  Novem- 
ber 29,  1957,  for  $538,415;  leased  back  to 
Prenzel-McNeely  for  10  years  at  5  percent 
fully  amortizing  cost.  Book  value  $419,- 
226.42. 


Commercial  building  In  Minneapolis. 
Purchased  August  15.  1950.  for  $157,700: 
leased  back  to  F.  W.  Woolworth  to  April  1. 
1970,  at  2  4  percent  fully  amortizing  cost. 
Book  value;  $110,317.84. 

Commercial  building  In  Duluth.  Pur- 
chased July  1,  1954,  for  $86,113.30;  leased 
back  to  General  Electric  Corp.  for  20  years 
at  3.75  percent  fully  amortizing  cost.  Book 
value:   $68,187.02. 

Commercial  building  In  Pocatello,  Idaho 
Purchased  one-half  Interest  July  17,  1951. 
for  $168,375;  leased  back  to  F,  W,  Woolworth 
Co.  for  2^4  percent  to  April  30,  1982.  fully 
amortizing  cost  plus  share  of  sales  In  excess 
of  stated  minimum.  Book  value:  $132,- 
698.36. 

On  June  30,  1961,  the  Amherst  H. 
Wilder  Foundation  of  St.  Paul  had  the 
following  investments  in  real  estate 
which  had  been  purchased  and  leased 
back  according  to  the  following 
descriptions: 

Service  station  in  Crystal,  Minn.  Pur- 
chased November  1.  1954.  for  $43,24183; 
leased  back  to  Pure  OH  Co.  for  25  years  at 
4  25  percent  fully  amortizing  cost.  Book 
value:   $35,862.83. 

Service  station  In  Worthlngton,  Minn. 
Purchased  April  1.  1954.  for  $52,621.81;  leased 
back  to  Pure  Oil  Co.  for  26  years  at  4.25  per- 
cent fully  amortizing  cost.  Book  value: 
$42,730.59. 

Service  station  in  Onalaska.  Wis.  Pur- 
chased July  1,  1955,  for  $32,600;  leased  back 
to  Cities  Service  Oo.  for  26  years  at  4.50  per- 
cent fully  amortizing  cost.  Book  value: 
$27,419,81. 

Service  station  in  Antigo.  Wis.  Purchased 
March  8,  1955,  for  $32,200;  leased  back  to 
Cities  Service  Oil  Co.  for  25  years  at  4.50 
percent  fully  amortizing  cost.  Book  value: 
$26,855,78. 

Service  station  In  Sparta.  Wis.  Purchased 
March  8,  1955,  for  $33,000;  leased  back  to 
Cities  Service  Oil  Co.  for  25  years  at  4  50 
percent  fully  amortizing  cost.  Book  value: 
$27,523.21. 

This  foundation  has  not  shown  rental 
income  as  such  on  its  tax  returns  for 
any  of  the  years  during  which  the  lease- 
back arrangements  liave  been  in  exist- 
ence. The  only  income  shown  from  in- 
vestments has  been  dividends  and 
interest. 

As  of  October  31,  1P60,  the  Tozer 
Foundation  of  St.  Paul  had  investments 
in  properties  purchased  and  leased  back 
under  the  following  terms 

Commercial  bTilklliiE;  in  ,^'  Paxil,  Pur- 
chased five  fifty-sevenths  liitt.'-ett  May  18, 
1954,  for  $50,000;  leased  back  Uj  General  Elec- 
tric Distributing  Corp.  for  20  years  at  3,75 
percent  fully  amortizing  oost.  Book  value: 
$37,279.25, 

Service  station  In  Green  Bay,  Wis  Pur- 
chased September  1,  1956,  for  $37.392  86: 
leased  back  to  Pure  Oil  Co.  for  25  years 
at  4  50  percent  fully  amortizing  cost.  Book 
value:  $34,286.79. 

Service  station  at  West  Allis.  Wis  Pur- 
chased September  1,  li*56.  for  $41815  44: 
leased  back  to  Pure  Oil  Co.  for  25  years  at 
4,50  percent  fully  amortizing  cost.  Book 
value:  $37,756.53. 

Commercial  building  in  Shawano.  Wis. 
Purchased  December  11.  1950.  for  $121,980; 
leased  bark  to  F.  W  Woolworth  Co.  at  3  per- 
cent fully  amortizing  cgbI;  lease  expires 
April  30.  1970.     B.x>k  value     $89,732.69. 

Beginning  in  1954,  this  foundation  re- 
r>orted  its  leaseback  rental  income  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  Hill  Foundation, 
that  is,  only  part  of  the  rental  receipts 
are  recorded  as  income ;  the  other  part  is 


treated  as  amortization  of  their  invest- 
ment. 

Occasionally  a  foundation  is  fo'ond  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  be  en- 
gaging in  an  unrelated  business.  This  is 
not  prohibited  under  the  law,  but  the  in- 
come from  unrelated  business  i.?  taxable. 

On  May  2.  1962,  for  example,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  held  that  the 
Educational  Testing  Service  of  Prince- 
ton, N.J..  a  tax-exempt  foundation  since 
1949.  has  been  carrying  on  an  unrelated 
business — selhng  tests  and  testing  serv- 
ices to  business,  professional,  and  other 
noneducational  customers.  The  income 
from  these  sales  will  be  sub.iect  to  tax 
from  now  on.  This  company  is  in  direct 
competition  with  one  of  the  taxpaying 
complainants,  the  California  Test  Bu- 
reau of  Monterey. 

But  the  tax-exempt  Honeywell  Foun- 
dation of  Wabash,  Ind..  is  permitted  to 
operate  a  restaurant  which  ij:  open  to  the 
public.  The  Honeywell  Foundation's 
restaurant  operations  for  the  year  ended 
December  31.  1960,  were  as  follows: 

Sales $87,401.24 

Expenses: 

Food 44.424  45 

Payroll 53.  085.  26 

Other  expense 23.  803.  63 

Total 121,313.34 

Net    loss 33,912.10 

As  of  December  31,  1960,  the  amount 
of  money  the  Honeywell  Foundation  had 
invested  in  food  service  equipment  was 
$109,377.57;  the  book  amount  was  $52.- 
188,79  after  deducting  the  reserve  for 
depreciation. 

And  the  taxpayini?  competitor,  of 
course,  operates  at  a  di.'^advantage. 

The  Consulting  Engineers  Council — 
with  1.100  member  firms  in  the  United 
States — is  amoitp  the  complainants  be- 
fore our  committee.  Mr,  Donald  A. 
Buzzell.  executive  director,  describes  the 
problems  created  by  their  tax-exempt 
competitors  as  follows : 

We  concur  heartily  In  the  conclusions  you 
draw   from    the    Small    Business    Committee 

study,  and  are  certain  tliat  an  extension  of 
the  inquiry  beyx)nd  the  500  selected  organi- 
zations will  reveal  a  great  deal  more  than 
you  have  discovered  to  date  with  regard  to 
abuses  of  the  privileges  conferred  upon  tax- 
exempt  grovips. 

The  consulting  engineer  In  private  prac- 
tice Is  faced  with  many  problems  In  his 
efforts  to  serve  the  community  He  is  a  true 
small  business  professional,  the  average 
number  of  employees  for  all  U.S,  firms  being 
slightly  over  20.  the  median  probably  being 
under  10.  He  Is  beset  by  competition  of  all 
kinds.  Including  engineering  services  per- 
formed by  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment, engineering  advice  furnished  by  the 
manufacturers  and  distributers  of  equip- 
ment, and  engineering  services  performed 
at  cost  by  research  and  development  organi- 
zations enjoying  the  advantage  of  t.ix  ex- 
emption. 

Those  who  do  pay  taxes  re  carrying  an 
additional  share  of  the  load  as  a  result  of 
the  exemptions   granted   to  others. 

We  have  access  to  numercius  specific  ex- 
Fimples  of  assignments  of  engineering  serv- 
ices to  not-for-profit  organizations  resulting 
In  the  loss  of  work  by  taxpaying  consult- 
ing engineering  firms.  I  will  cite  an  example 
coming  to  our  attention  last  week,  one  of 
many    now    in    our    files:    Johannessen    Sc 


Girand,  a  firm  of  consulting  engineers  lo- 
c.Tted  in  Phoenix,  Art?  .  had  discussed  engi- 
neering Bervic«>s  with  The  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  VS.  Department  of  the  Interior. 
These  services  included  studies  for  develop- 
ment of  an  adequate  water  supply  and  sub- 
sequent expaiision  of  tourist  trade  at  ihe 
Hopi  Reservation  In  Arizona.  This  projevi 
Is  Identified  as  "T  A    Prrject  47-ARA  " 

Negotiations  had  developed  to  the  j>oint 
where  a  firm  price  proposal  had  been  made. 

The  consulting  engineer's  proposal  was 
disclosed  to  the  Armour  Research  Founda- 
tion of  Chicago,  which  organization  oflfered 
to  perform  these  services  at  the  consultant's 
figure,  less  10  percent  for  profit.  The  con- 
tract was  awarded  to  the  Armour  organiza- 
tion on  June  29.  1962. 

Thus,  we  are  confronted  with  the  specta- 
cle of  a  tax-supported  Federal  agency  dealing 
with  a  tax-exempt  organization  In  the  award 
of  such  outside  service  contracts  as  may  be 
negotiated. 

Pursuing  this  course  to  Its  ultimate  con- 
clusion, the  very  tax  base  which  finances 
Government   activities   will    be    destroyed. 

Our  survey  is  the  most  complete  and 
comprehensive  analysis  of  the  assets  of 
a  substantial  group  of  tax-exempt 
foundations  ever  collected  in  one  place. 
And  still,  it  represents  only  a  small  part 
of  the  real  total. 

Schedule  1  and  schedule  2— which  I 
am  submitting  with  this  statement — 
list  the  assets  and  net  worth,  respectively, 
of  the  524  foundations  we  have  surveyed, 
arranged  by  States. 

Schedule  6  shows  two  more  foimda- 
tions  that  failed  to  report  their  10  per- 
cent or  more  stock  ownership  durine 
certain  years  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  Treasury  regulations.  They  are  the 
John  B.  Pierce  Foundation  of  New  York 
City  and  the  Sarah  Mellon  Scaife 
Foundation  of  Pittsburgh.  These  are  in 
addition  to  the  68  foundations  cited  m 
schedule  2  of  my  July  23  report. 

Schedule  5  shows  adjusted  gross  re- 
ceipts of  524  foundations,  including  the 
receipts  of  the  Howard  Hughes  Medical 
Institute,  of  Miami  Beach,  and  the  Edu- 
cational Testmg  Service,  of  Pnncetcn. 
N.J.  Our  analysis  of  the  Hughes  Insti- 
tute and  Educational  Testing  was  not 
completed  in  time  to  include  them  in  my 
report  of  July  23,  BreakdowTis  of  their 
receipts,  totaling  $25,983,758  and  $58,- 
198,186.  respectively,  for  tlie  period  of 
1951  through.  1960,  are  shown  on  sched- 
ule 4,  Additionally,  an  eiTor  had  been 
made  in  the  course  of  the  machine  data 
processing  with  respect  to  contributions 
received  by  the  flaskob  Foundation  for 
Catholic  Activities,  of  Wilmington.  Del.. 
and  the  coirect  figures  are  as  follows: 
Contributions  received.  $15,736,382;  total 
receipts.  $24,086,824:  and  rank.  46a. 
Another  adjustment  relates  to  the  Don- 
ner  FoundatiorL  of  Philade'.pliia ;  S12.- 
947.827  has  been  transferred  from  con- 
tributions recened  to  capital  gams.  The 
foimdation  had  rcport^ed  its  capital  gains 
under  conti-ibutions  received.  This  ad- 
justment does  not  affect  the  foundation's 
total  receipts.  Tlius.  the  adjusted  total 
receipts  of  the  524  tax-exempt  founda- 
tions a:-e  $6,957,622,422. 

Scliedule  7  is  a  State-by-State  break- 
down of  the  foundations  under  study, 
showing  the  number  of  foundations  in 
each  State,  their  total  receipts,  their  to- 
tal assets,  and  their  net  worth. 
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August  20 


July 
and 

rection 

the  Small  Business  Committees  founda-      tation.  Mr.  Seidman,  a  senior  pf-^-  --  ^.„o„wafinn  .    rnmmittf^     on     Federal 

tion  study      The  data  were  recorded  by     the  certmed  public  accounting  firm  of      organizations    committee     on     i<edeial 
professional  men— accountants  and  at-      Seidman  &  Seidman.  permitted  us  to  con-      taxation. 

ScHEDiLE  ?,.-The  Ford  Foundation-Lut  of  nok,  rcccivabu  as  of  Feb.  1,  1962,  representing  participations  in  private  placements 


NiiiU'  \ni\  aiMn-s#  of  N)rri>wor 


}iusinf.ss 


AiriT.ift    l'r()iH-rtic>.    I.t-!  .    .5""    I'Knv 

irArmos,  Moruri-:il.  !'.Q  .  C'iiii.i.lii. 
AleoiiQuin    Realty,    Inc  ,    b>'M   South 

Cirvro  Ave  ,  Chicsiiro.  lU. 
AnuTinu!  AcocptarKv  Corp  ,  .-^n  V>n\n 

CenttT  I'hiza,  I'hiUvli'U'hin,  I'l. 
Approve<i  liaiicredil  Corp  ,. '434(1  ypsy 

Kil..  Niles,  Ohio. 
Aiy^ooi.itt's    Ir.vt'stmfiit    Co  ,    .'i'J"    As- 

sootates  HWe,,  .-^outh  Heiid,  Iii.l. 
AU-husoii,  ToiH'kii  (t  S.int.i  Ke  Kiuhviy       HailroiV.1. 

Co.,  y30  J.ickson  .-^t  .  Tnix-k-i.  K.in? 


'.)vn\  iiibi  lc.v.st'  real  e.^t 
Finaiia'  otmpuiiy 


AtUnUiC  AecH'pf.iisc'  Corp  .  Lt^l  .  1208 
Coru-ourse  Hli!^  .   I'"'  .\l«'i.»i'i''  .-^C 

W>st  Toronto,  Ciiiuiil  i 
Austnilia,  CoininoirAedltli  of    p.irtici- 

piUion  eertifloite,'; 


Ati.'^tru,  Rt'piibUc  of. 


Fin.iiu'f  con!p.iiiy 

CtovcriinK-iU  oWigiitiosi.. 
do 


!H!  Y.\»\  Vii\      Hivkvy  ni;ichinery. 


B  iH(t><-k  A  \Vil(^,,x  Co 

St.,  Ni'W  York,  N   V 
lU'lS'lu::!,     Kiioi'loin     nf,     \t;iri.^ti'r    (;f      (luv'i-riinu'ii!  uMieiit'ion — 

Kliianrr,  1.'  Hin-   !>>'   I.a   Los.    Hnis-   ' 

Hcllff1i.'liii       Kltl.illrr      Co,       Hi'lh  nM,ii 
Hl'lH  ,   V\'il:uiiii;ton,   Ilt'l 


Uootlic  I^'ii.>li!k'  <  nrp  .  ;tl^  Mi)iiIi;on:- 

iTy  St  ,  Sail  Kriuu  isc  o,  ( '.iiit 
liroailst(K'k     Kivtiirr    f'orp.    ii»'    Ku^t 

4J(I   St  .    Nc*   "I'ork,   .N  ^' 
Ilrooks  l'ro|>iTtU',-i,  Iiii  ,  1  iirt'  nf  lioMir 

Hro<ik<i.      Ilii-  ,      ;<<«)      Krlli'J      Avr  , 

Cli'Vi'liin.l,   Ohio 
llrowu    Kiiuiiii n(j  Co,    I'o.-it    mlU-c 

lion  I)r:vwi>r  U17,  llillili\  :lli',  Al.i 
Ciipitiil  Cilics  Hroiiilciwtiiiii  ('orp  ,  '.'4 

K:u<i  ,M«t  St  ,  New  York,  S  Y 
Chit.iiK'iiki"  fi  Ohio  HiiU  iv  Co  ,  :tpK)      U;illr'ii.| 

'I'lTtiiltiiil     I'liwcr,    I'o.il    Dlllo'    Hiu 

(Mlli   Clrvcliiii.l,  Ohio 
riii'm'tiroinih  I'oii.ll,  liio  ,  <H,"i  I,i'\iiin- 

toll  As'i'  ,  Ni'W  York ,  N   >' 
('hrln-Criift   Corp  ,    rompuiio    lir;ich. 

Kill 
Coiwt.vl    Stulc^    <1  t.»    I'rM.liicliiil    Co  . 

I'l'IroUnim    Tosur,    Corpii.<   Clirmll, 

T.'t 
Coilimrrrl,i;      |l;>lik      nf     C.iii.oili:l|.'r|i, 

Co|)i'iihii(Ii'|i,  l>i'nii;ai  k 
C,  I    T    Km.viirl.il  Colli     ilVi  Minli-iiii 

.\vr  ,  Ni'vv  N'ork    N  \ 

Collljillfctllll"   Cni.l  llr  '!«'    Klll.n\crllli'llt, 
41     V  Vl'lUll'  ill'   I.   O|H0U,    I'Ult,    KlIUU'l' 

ColiIiiU'lil.il  \\v  I.IIU"«,  ilu-  ,  Si.iplctiiii 

Alrfli'lil,  UniMo,  Culo 
I)i  Ilu    ,\rci-pliuui'    Col  p  ,    I'll-.!    Olllrr 

lliu  .VHO,  tin    Klim  S!   ,   l.nlldoll,   Oil 

Dliil   Kmnnoc  Cn  ,    #1?   liih    ,><i  ,    Uwl 
Miiiiu'i",  low  I 

Dukl'   I'OWKI    Cn   ,   Cll  Ulolli'     N    C    


Fuuwiif  i-oir, paiiy. 


Own   ivii'l   li'ii.'Sc   stori'   111 

Way* 
Own  iiii'l  ifitsi'  riiil  I'.-"!  \'i 


KiiiiUiiM'i  nil!  *r\  HT  (1IIII- 
li;lllV 

iirouilc.wtl  111)1      


Cii.Hinri  10s,  clii'iniciiLH  ... 

rii'iwurc  bonUi.. 

Oil  piiM'lliir 


Miiiikiiiij,  Di'iiiiiiirk 
l''iii:iiM'<'  riiinimny.. 


All  ti  ikiKiwiriaiioii, 
I'liiftiui'  coiiiininy. 


Kl  r  i«o  S  thii  \\  1 1  t.i  to  ,  4(1  \S  ,u\  H\ 


:^^\  w  .  ..I  u  -<i 


....au 

rtutty 

ti.t*  ituiiiy. 


I  ih.iui'i'  nimiicuiy 


I    lUO;  \     I'  lll.tlo  <■'    I 

W  liiulOi|l<ih.  I  >'  I 
hilooiOtl     OoltiM'tl     <'>>l|',     I>k1     I'lllk        ll.kllk  lioMlllil  iHnil|utUy 

\  M.     Si'v*  N  iiik    N  Vi 
)<  I  not  ,  Id  I'mIiIIi   af         ..,«ii,it,tit<-        lloSi'lllMuMil  olillgKlUih 


t'llUVlOV  it>Mt|><Vlty.tt«t«i< 


fhiiu  M\l  t'lio»(o'».  Co     |Hi|  Ci-lilml  Ml  , 

I'  \  lOuloH.   Ill 
0.i„.|i»|      |t|>yi<lopl\ii<h)      <'<>rt<,      Mtf«   ;    IUmU  Mlltt«i 

I  \,ml  W  .(V    WUitil,  hi*  I 


Date  of  note 


I  10.     6.1961 

Dec.  22,1961 

July   29,1960 

Nov.  15, 1961 

Dec.  21,1961 
June  1,1961 
Mar.  26, 1958 
Sept.  29, 1961 
Oct.  30,1961 
Nov.  30. 1961 
Dec.  29,1961 
Tin  2.3,1962 
i  lot       J,  1961 


M^.    1,1961 
....do 


Face 
amount 


Dec.  22,1961 

June  1,1956 

Mar.  1,1961 

Fob.  1.1960 

June  1,1961 

!  It  .n  1962 

Apr.  13,1961 


l.Hi 


.nt,  1962 


Oct      B,  1061 

n.T     1  r*i 

I.m      .'"J   :  "'J 


Auit.  1,  \Mi 
Oct.  10,1961 
July  3H.  1961 


M    IN 


'A 


JtUI,      I.IUAI 
Mlty  31,1960 


1  I    1  xiO 
f.    plW 


;Ut,  I'MrllMut,  or«« 


Jun 

fvl. 

Juii 
l}o •♦ 

...  h' 

A)ll       .'I     I'KXI    I 

Mm      I   h«o 

lMi\         Jl       P«l| 
|),  ,         JO     OHO 


liiW     '  imil 

Ail«      M    ItMll 

M«r,    l.liwi 


Interest 
rate 


MiUiont 

$2,500 

6.250 
1 

2.500 

5 

.500 
2.056 
1.498 
1.648 
1.948 
1.498 

.899 
3.500 

2.573 
2.193 

2 

2.588 

1 

10 

3 

&11S 

3.439 

1.380 

10S3 
t   tRR 

3.800 

8 

3 

3 

S 
10 

a 
a 

a 


i.aoo 
I 

I 
I 
I 
I 

I  l*K) 
I 


« 

,«I0 


Maturity 
date 


Percent 

6H 

6 

3^4 

3 

3M 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

6 


Jan.    10, 1987 

July     1,1982 

July      1,1972 

Nov.    1,1973 

May  31,1963 
Dec.  1. 1964 
Mar.  15, 1963 
July    15.1965 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Oct.     1, 1981 


Cost  basis 


DoUart 
100 

100 

98 

100 

100 

"ioo" 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


4W 
4H 

6 

m 

6H 

34 

6 
0 

6T4 


S 

8W 


"4 


4U 


Sept.    1,1967 
Sept.    1,1908 

Dec.     1, 1900 

June    1,1974 

Apr.  1M974 

AUR.    1,10«3 

Apr.  1, 1971 
Au«.  1,107« 
Apr.  MlVn 

Feb.     1,1074 

Dot.     1,1073 

do 

l>««.    1,1976 

Aug.  1,1976 
Oct.  10,1076 
Mar,    1,19M) 

Muy    1,1960 

Fob,  18,1064 
Nov.  1,1066 
Fob,     1, 1074 

Dec.  81,1073 

Mny  18.1067 

July  1, 1078 
ll»pt.    I.IOTT 

Mny    4,1068 

M  ,v     1  1iK^6 

M  .^  1  "I? 
U«,     i.  MM 

MNy  iluAO 
A|)r,    UVM) 

Juit*    1,1076 

MMy    MOM 


Percent 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 

100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 

100 


100 
100 
100 

too 


m 

m 

i 

MO 


4Hi 


6W 


Nanie  and  addm«5  nf  1nvf>!fmpnt 
banker    ir  :  riki-r 


4.70 


4 

4W 


^^ 


Dominick  &  Dominick,  M  W  il!  .St., 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Connecticut      General.       iUnford, 

Conn. 

Whlt«'.    WrM    A    Cn  ,    'J'    !'.i..i.!    St., 

Now  York,  N   ^ 
O.    H,    W.iik.r   A    to.,   4i    W  uli  St., 

New  York.  NY. 
Salomon    liros.   &   Hutikr,  60  Wall 

St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Do. 


Lambert  &  Co.,  2  Wall  St.,  New 
York,  NY. 

Purchased  from  Intematlonn!  H  mk 

for    Hi'.'i.nstriiction   and    I'l'^'l^p 

mci* 
Kuhn  1/..'     v   \^  ''•■  St     v.  w  Y.irk 

NY. 
Direct  proixo.ii  i-f  tx^rrowor. 

.Morgan  Stanley  &  Co.,  3  Wall  St., 
New  York,  N.Y, 

Purchased  from  F.qultalilo  Life  As- 
surance «<K'ipty,  393  "til  Ave, 
Now    'I'-rk,   N  S', 

Ilow.vr  !  \'  «  m  irk  A  Co.,  41'  I'lrk 
A\.      \    \i   Y  Tk    S'  >■ 

Hut  '  ir  !  Ur,!.T\.  ,1  \  NCMrlay, 
r<.  I   L..t    i.'.i   -'      N.  «    >  '.rk     N.Y. 

1  ■  Oik     S,-|ilrKliiK,.r,    will      I'r  .,1  1     M,, 

N,  ^t  irk,  N.J, 

OoodNnly  A  Co  ,  3  Hri  i  *  o\  ^  v« 
York,  NY. 

IXrecl  prot<ii<ii>l  ■><  Ini  i..w(  r, 
HuloMioii    hi.-    A    iiut/ler,  OH  Wall 
Ht.,  Siw  "I'lk.  N  V. 

Lshniaii  llros,.  1  WlUUm  Pt  ,  New 

York.  N,Y, 
Shields  A   Co  ,   4«    \v  .11   ^<      s.  * 

Ynik     V   Y 
Spell.,.,    I  r  .>k    .t    '■.       .■'    10-  ..I  flt,, 
Ni.w    ^  M,k     N    N  , 

Kuhn  IahIi,  m  WuII  81  ,  N.  »  ^  -ik, 

N,Y, 
Hnlomon   Uroi*  A    tluuln.  mi   WuU 

Ht„  Now  York,  NY, 
ParlbM  Corp,.  40  Wall  8t„  Nsw 

York,  NY, 
I^'huiiui  Hriis.,  1  Wtllluin  8t.,  New 

York,  N  Y 
RdUil     I  oM.  II     M  .  o.     «     (    .       IJ'. 

Mulili'U  1..0M     S.  \»    1  ,,ik,  .N.'i  , 

Httlomnn   lU-     «.    n  .i»li-r,  flii  Wall 
Ht  ,  N'  w   ^    .'k    S  N 

(^rnl\)«•M^    M  o ..  hi'  .V  Co ,  n:  Waii 

Hi    s,  ^.  ^  Ilk  s  V, 

r\T»\    ho-liiii  Ciith  ,   18   ItrMtt  HI,, 

N.'«    Vnik,  S   Y 

Wlillo  W.i  I   A    1    .     ,•*'  II I  HI  , 

Now  >iifk    N  \ 
MMlnnunt   )»pi      A    110*1.  i    oo  \S'nl| 

Hi      S'  "    N    .1  k     N    \ 
llliPP  ,1   I      \\  I  .|.  I  .  .  11     A     M..IO  I  II  , 

Ui  I'   1  I    tJ  I    o       \.  ,t    \    ,1  I.     S    \ 
|*Ui,  0.,  .1    I    hioii    loh  lo  .llioi  il    ll,oik 

fill     Id  ,  ,111   il  i|,  I  i,.o     iiiil     1  'i  \  I  I    o 

(111  lO 
Ht«l Ill    Hi"     A     lloUl,  I      i«i    \S  ull 

HI      Si  w    \  111  k     S    \ 
lliiPIUKMi  «ni  11.  ,V   I   ,.      *i  IliM  vl  HI  , 

S,  rt    >  iiik     N    \ 
Hhlli  A  I   o     U  W  ,||I  :M      N,  «    \iilll, 

N  ^ 


1962 
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S(  iiKi'Vi.E  ,';. —  Tht:  Ford  Foundation — List  of  notes  receiiafi,,-  as  of  fn ',.  i,  li'^i,  r(j,r<^(y,t,rv;  pa^ti<\pn!.i 


Name  and  address  of  borrower 


BuslneflB 


Date  of  note 


International  Harvester  Credit  Corp., 
180  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago, 
lU. 

Interstat.  h Uianoe  Corp.,  1157  Central 
Ave.,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Interstate  Securities  Co.,  3430  Broad- 
way. Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Kiii.ser  Aluminum  A  Chemical  Co., 
Kaiser  Center,  300  Lakeside  Dr., 
Oakland,  Calif. 

Local  Ix)an  Co.,  105  West  Madison 
St.,  Chicago,  111. 

J.   J.   Newberry   Co.,   245  6th   Ave., 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Newcount   Corp.,  care  of  Hubbard, 

Westervelt  &  Mottelay,  60  East  42d 

St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Oil   Production   Loans,  Shell   OH,  80 

West  60th  St.,  Now  York,  N.Y. 
Standard  Oil  of  Cilifornla,  225  Bush 

St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Parktown   Corp.,   care  of  Hubbard, 

Westervelt  &  Mottelay,  Inc.,  60  East 

42d  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Public  Service  Co.  (if  New  Hampshire, 

1087  Elm  St.,  Manchester,  N.H. 
Rand    Selection    Corp.,    Registered 

Office,  44  Main  St.,  Johannesburg, 

South  Africa. 
Reserve    Minlne    Co.,   care   of   ACF 

Industries,  730  5t!i  Ave.  New  York, 

NY. 
Rosenthal  A    Roiu  nthal.    Inc.,    1461 

Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
St.  Louis,  San  Francisco  Railway  Co., 

906  Olive  St.,  St.  Uui.s  Mo. 
Shell  Caribbean  I't  troleum  Co.,  One 

Rockfrller  Plata,  Sew  York,  •N.Y. 
Societe  I'ltrollercdc  (lerance,  France... 

Southern  Piwinc  Co.,  65  Market  St.. 

Hiui  FranrliK'O,  CHlif, 
Boutlwm  Railway  Co.,  PoitOfnce  Doi 

liwa,  Wuhlngton,  D.C. 
Thorp  rinwjco  Co.,  Thorp,  Wta 


Township  of  TrnftiU'M. 


riilled  ArliMi  Corp,,  730  7th  At*,, 

New  York.  NY. 
United  Kingdom   I'lkrilrlpatlon  Cer- 

tini'ute,  Kant  Afrlctt  lllirh  Coininls- 

uliin.  Northern  ItlmdcKlii.  Houthern 

KhodcHlik, 
Vrtcriitin  nrondcastlnf  Co.,  17  Routh 

Clinton  Aviv,  IttM  hester,  NY. 
West  Hhort'  iMiH'  Line  Co..  910  South 

MUlilgun  Axe  ,  Chidtgo,  III. 


Total. 


Finance  company. 


.do. 


.do. 


Aluminum  producer. 


Finance  company. 


Retail  chain. 


Own  and  lease  store  fix- 
tures. 

Railroad 


Oil  company. 
....do 


Own  and  lease  store  fix- 
tures. 

UtUlty 

Mining  operation 


Own  and  operate  railroad 
equipment. 

Factoring  company 

RaUroad 

Oil  producer 

Oil  oompany 

Rallroatl 

....do 

Finance  company.. 

Provtntlal  obligation 

Motion  picture  company  . 

Oovrriinicut  obllgntlon.... 

nroadcustlnt  company.... 
Pipeline  company 


Dec.  21,1961 
May   16,1961 

do 

Aug.   15,1960 

Mar.    1,1961 

Jan.  23, 1957 
Mar.  20, 1967 
June  3, 1957 
Sept.  4, 1967 
Dec.     1, 1960 

do 

do 

Oct.     3, 1961 

Aug.  25,1960 


Sept.  29.  I960 
Oct.  28.1960 
Nov.  29. 1960 
Dec.   27, 1961 

Dec.  28,1961 

Mar.  15, 1960 

Oct.  10,1960 
July     7. 1961 

Oct.    31,1961 

Apr.     1,1961 

Jan.    10,1961 

Mar.  14,1960 

May  15,1961 

July  38,1066 

July  18,1061 
Aug.  16,1061 
July   14,1900 

May    1,1061 

Feb.  33,1901 

Mar,    1,1061 

>  »  •  •  ■  llw  •■•••••« 
•  ■ • •  UWa ■••••■• 

Not.  14, 1061 

Aug.  81,1061 
Oct.  6,  lOfll 
Dec.  14,1001 


Fnof       I:.t(rest|      Mattu-ity 
anioiin!        rale  date 


MiUi<mt 

$6 

2 

2 

3 


.600 
.317 
.416 
.417 

1 

1 

1 

2.500 

4.929 


1.245 
1.245 
1.243 
1.400 

5.426 

4.800 


3.500 
5 

2.450 

2 
.454 

4.379 

3.181 

4  006 

S 
3 
8 

.603 

1.800 

4,884 

i.oaa 

a.  667 

3.800 

4  940 
1.830 
1,140 


340.431 


Percent 

31-sl  June  3,1963 

3^4 1  June  17.1963 

3^V  July  15,1963 

5'i    Aug.  1,1968 


6H 
6 


4H 

m 

iH 

8W 
4 

6 


6k 
6 


Feb. 
Apr. 


1,1967 
1,1081 


do 

do. 

do 

Dec.  1,1963 
Dec.  1, 1964 
Dec.  1,1965 
Oct.      1, 1981 

Jime     1, 1960 


June     1, 1975 

do 

do 

1063 


Cost  basis 


DoUar* 


1963 
Jan.     1, 1075 

Oct.     1, 1965 
June  14,1968 

Mar.  31, 1063 


Apr.     1, 

Aug.    1, 

Oct.     1, 

May  18, 

Apr,     1, 

July  13, 
Aug,  16, 
July     1, 

May    1. 

Feb,    1. 

July  18, 
Aug.  I, 
Nov.    1, 


1973 

1966 

1068 

1064 

1071 

1063 
1963 

ior<j 

1076 

1076 

1060 
1060 
1060 


Nov.  14,1071 
July     1.1017 

•  « •  •  Uw. •■••••■ 


100 

100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 


100 
100 
100 
100 

100 

100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 

100 
100 
100 


100 


100 

100 
100 
100 


Percent 

3« 

3.69 

3.00 


6 

8.70 


6H 


■tn  p 
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Name  an  '.  a;  ircN 
t-anki-  o 


::  vestment 

•  tor 


Salomon  Bros.  A  Hutrier,  60  Wall 
St.,  New  York,  .N.Y. 

Robert  Fulton  Maine  A  Co..  125 
Maiden   Lane,  New   York,   NY. 

Salomon  Bros.  A  Hutiler,  60  Wall 
St.,  New  Y'ork,  N.Y. 


Direct  proposal  of  borrower. 
Robert   Fulton   Maine  A   Co.,   125 
Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Eastman  Dllkm  Union  Securities, 
15  Broad  St..  New  York,  N.Y. 

Hubbard,  Westervelt  A  Mottelav, 
60  East  42d  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Salomon  Bros.  A  Hutrlcr,  80  Wall 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Participation  purchased  from  Whit- 
ney National  Bank,  New  Orleans. 
Do. 

Hubbard,  Westervelt  A  Mottelay, 
60  East  42d  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Halsey,  Stuart  A  Co.,  85  Wall  St., 

New  York.  NY. 
R.   W.   Pressprich  A   Co.,  48  WaU 

St.,  .New  York,  N.Y. 

Do. 


Robert  Fulton  Maine  A  Co.,  125 
Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dick  A  .Merle— Smith,  Inc.,  48  Wall 
St.,  New  York,  NY. 

Salomon  Bros.  A  Huttlcr,  60  WaU 
-'    V.  u  y  iv   \-  Y. 

N'   •.  o    -   .M  ^  '•  Co.,  3  Wall  St., 

.Si  w    1  ul  k,  .S  /l  , 

Salomon  Bron    A   Ilutrlcr,  60  Wall 
Bt^Ncw  York,  N.Y. 
Do. 

Ooldman.  Barhi  A  Co.,  90  Broad 

8t,,  New  York,  N.Y, 
HiirrU  A    !,i Inert,  Ltd.,  18  Ilrond 

Ht,.  N    ^>    1     rk.  N.Y, 

1. ■■..'■■.'      ' \-  f'o„  44  Wull  St., 

■-  ■..    ^     •  k     s    > 
lui.i.ci  .  [p.iii,  Ii.umatlonal  Bank 

for  UeconKiruition  and  Develoj)- 

nicnt. 

Direct  propotal  ofborrowtr. 

Morgan  nuaraiity  Tru»t  Co,,  140 
llrondwny.  New  York.  N.Y. 


ScNBDVLi  4. — Addfndum  to  ineomt  report  nf  July  iS,  196$ 


(  ntw  i»|e«  nr  r^retpti  rmm  hi6hH«6  6«UvlUi« 

!<lrtMW|iM(\i  hdiii  bitaliit'iMmelivMliMi  i ,.,.,... 
Marflirt<<<4ivi«t ■,,,■.,....,...„„.,„„ 
>lvlil»'nd«  h<(<<>lv»Hr.,,,, ,,,,,,,,.,,,,,,,,,,, ,,,,,,,,,,, 
It'ht*  N'et'lved       .■  .|.i<<iii«<tt»«iit<««titt%<«»«<«%. 
**''    '          >l«'*if  nMteM.,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,, 


on 


im«, 


lobil    I1<<<4<t|t(»,    tf\«<luiUltt    MMlUlliMllmtl,    |lft«, 
Vt  till*,  »i|(i  ,  hHH'IVwl 


(IroM  rtwtpU 


SciiKDl'Ll  8. — Addendur,  'n  {jirnme  report  of  J,.!,,  ?t   fi'"*,  $homng 
adjufttd  gro.--  '•  n  \pta  of  6,  ,  jnuhiiniuiu.', 


KduMttonal 

Tenting 
Hwvlce  l«.M 
llirtiugh  IINII 


I  •;.  on 


Ms  IIW,  IMI 


Jlowanl 

Hughwi 

MtMllwl  In- 

Vlllllli     101 

Inroiii!    1  X  1 


flroM  mIoi  or  rMwlpU  (Tom  buslnrw  iK<ttvltlM II  IS,  4it9, 499 

ftrn-iv  prnftt  fnitti  bwalneisucllvltlM  >, "t  '"•    .t. 

moivod 


1 1 1  1.  M    >  1    O  . 

I  Oi  lO.  00  o  . .  mhI, 
l\rlil>  nil  ;  o  1  ,;||«« 
t.'l...  ,MO.  fo.iM  Milt 
I  Mill  I   UI««i|ltV...,«, 


4  ou      iiij 

I.  p  i,v     si..'« 

','<  '.,1      .1? 

1,4'  l.l.l'V,  HW 


TnUl 


Toiiti  ^'HiiM  Ukwm,  •loludinf  •MtribvUM*.  vifi>  nihiii,  •!«„ 

H  It  U  1    I 


'|)(^\itf^lNM         I  Hon. 


iii».  «m».  »rwu«,  rip  1  fpwlvtd ||,.»m     .    .  g 

'•  lltt>lU»UM|WM»UII>tUlt«H»,  lifts,  r^'^n'"  e(e    rreetvet?    fu      i..   t.g 

•■■■  hIM  toihuw irvw mUm  Im« imu  u.  ^uu:. u  ui  uitiuiuu;:^ 


•  f-.itiiTittiii,  it  TimUni  *m\\<^  r.AUA  t..  .1,1.1, 

Ml. 11. 


i.iliii  law  ^1  wfiMiMitiF  1  f  oj.  fii. 
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Schedule  t.—  Dala  regarding  wrporaHon*  tn  which  certain  foundahons  fnilfxi  'n  report  thtir  owntrship  of  10  pfrrent  or  more  of  each  clasa 

of  the  corporrjtTon  «  *»or* 

IThe  Internal  Revenae  Service  renuires  such  ownership  to  he  recor-lrd  on  form  ^X    j-^r  -,-•-  i-tlon  7  p.  4  form  900-A).  J^e  foljowm..  ^'V '■;"' ''^'  '"'^"^  '"  ''^"'''  '"^ '' 
'  in'<TQ*'  rt<^  ownership  In  the  manner  prescribed  by  TreMury  IVpivrtment  n-gumUons  during  the  accounting  periods  Igdlcalci  m  -o..  J| 


0) 


Foundation 


Corporalion  in  wiilrh  the  frciKiatii 
tiiiloil  to  rt'i''irt  U-  ownrr-hii'  ..f 
ivrct'ut  or  more  stoclt 


PKNNSTLVikNU 

Sarah  Mellon  Scalfe  Foun.latlon, 
525  WUliam  Penn  PI.,  Pitts- 
burgh 19.  Pa. 

ITKW  TOKK  QTT 

John  B.  Pierce  Foundation, 
50  Wast  44th  St.,  New  York  36, 
N.Y. 


Fir-t  B.x^ton  Corp  ,  Bosr  n,  M.wjs 


Intcmntlnnal 
324  Biiy  St 


I.i'iuid 


Heat.     Ltd., 


Thprmo  riiemlrals  Cn  .  In-  ,  A  rein 
Bldg.,  JustoAnisomena  in  !  F.ouaiior 
Aves.,  Poet  Office  Box  ')3(i7.  runarna. 
Republic  of  Panama. 

Thermal  Devices.  Ltd.,  Firm  I>anp. 
Fulham,  Lonvion,  S.W.  P,  Ei.giais  !. 


(3) 

Accounting 
period  tor 

which  the 
foundation 

failed  to 
report  such 
ownenhip, 

year  «nd- 

iDg- 


Dec.  31.1955 

through 
Dec.  31,1960 


!> 


U.  1952 

•!:  ui?h 
]>■.'    31.1955 
I'.-.-     31,1952 

through 
Dec.   31,1955 


Dec.  31,1952 

through 
Dec.  31,1954 


(i) 


Number  of  shares  of 
each  class  of  the  cor- 
poration's stock  which 
the  l6iuid»tlon  fafled 
to  report ' 


48,750  class  A  capKal 


635  capital  TOting. 
500  class  A  voting. 


2,000  ordinary  voting — 


(5) 


Foundation's 
book  value 
of  the  shares 
of  the  cor- 
poration ' 


$1, 767, 187 

36,227 
5,000 

5. 000 


MarV.-f     v.Tur,     !'    niiv 
of    lUf     fi>ri''<r^lii>ii  4   I 

:)LiJui,it:ua  ■ 


Amount 


Date 


$.i  J>».',,  1.-      1  >' '     3i,  :  "i*) 


74  '■*93  '  Jan.      i,  iXw' 
0     Jan.      !,  :3.^5 

l.ia,'      Jan.      1.1954 


(KJlAl^lldillK 

sluires  of  tlif 
coriKiralioii 

u w  ued  by  1 1  )<> 
rt.uM'lutloii 

!  blLStll   Ull 

</Wiwnihi!) 


43  X^ 


WO 
M 


/ 


KOTB.— The  1960  figure?  are  a5  of  th.-  er.-' 


ScHEDrLE  1.^  Assets 

if  ilic  f.MuIoralondar  rear  and  the  1951  figures  are  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  or  calendar  yrrir  anN'.>^-  utv,,r  y  u--  j-i 


l;i.;i.ut.-! 


Source:  Documents  submitted  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Sm&U  Bnaineffi) 


Foundation 

Cash 
(1) 

Notes  and 

accounts 

receivable 

less  reserve 

ft>r  bad  debts 

(2) 

Inventories 
(S) 

in  Qovem- 

roent 
obligations  ' 

(4) 

Investments 
in  non-Oov- 

emment 
bonds,  etc' 

(5> 

Book  values 

of  in  vcst- 
i:.' n;-  ■.:i 
pnr;">rHti' 

-Oh  It. 

(6) 

Market 

\  hIhi  -■  '.f 
;..•.  .■st—flltS 

ir<  /-..ri>o- 
r  .•     stocks 

(7) 

AL-VB.^.Mi 

$.-,J,  :366 

82,780 
(Dec.   31,  1959) 

41,300 

12,  447 
(May  3!,  lytil) 

44,  463 

$49,758 

609 
(Dee.  31, 1958) 

/MO 

$444,262 

443,581 
(Deo.  31,1959) 

/WO 
$55,500 

62.076 

(Dec.   31,1950) 

21,550 

771,493 

38,800 
(May  31, 1961) 

450 

1960 
$833,860 

667,983 
(Dec.   31,1950) 
1, 137, 924 

2,  247, 819 

688,826 
(May  31, 1961) 

1,063,822 

torn 

$1, 718,  601 

{in^  '■>(  .\von  LiU'  Mills.  Sylacaaga,  Aia. 
In^Hlis  Fouii'liiUon    Iiic                                                              

1,143,331 

Eichan^*'  Security  R^nk  Di'lj^.,  Birmingham  3,  Ala. 

(Dec.   31.1958) 
1,403.562 

Post  Office  B.jx  liX.14,  BiriiaiiKiiaiii,  Ala. 

Me>-er,  Kotiert  K  .  F  i'lni.ai-n       .           _ -- 

Care  of  First  X,itiuuai  Bai.k  uf  Biruiiiigtiain,  Biru^mgham 
2,  Aia 

1, 318, 313 

2,^667 
(May  31,1961) 

68.031 

114,  577 

75, 612 
(May  31, 1961) 

120,152 

46,000 

601.350 

(Oct.    31.1961) 
3.  649.  3J4 

(June  30, 1960) 
746,115 

I'jst  Lillice  Boi  yJJ.   i  u.-caitN'sa,  Ala. 

(May  31,1061) 

2,  71^,  447 

:<<»i  \\  >'.:li'in\tTy  M  ,  San   Fri.'-.ci.-^cn  4.  (/allf. 

3ti7,7(i6  .-     

S^)  Bush  >t.,  S.iri  Fruicisco  4,  Calif. 

548,349 

108.4^7 

505,595 

29.872 

2.038.197 

(Sept.  30. 1961) 

88A,09S 

297.547 

44.745 

439,246 

8,38.'i.663 

3,  3S!.  M\- 

323,009 

(Sept    30.  1961) 

3;o,  21^ 

1,  798, 077 

V).  K*;!   3(k3 

yru)  \Ve.-;t  Pico  Blvd  ,  I.os  Ang<!fs  3.5,  Calif. 
Bo«wi'll  Jame.si'r  .Foundation     

3  .'iSI    lfi7 

■;ii  Si'tub  .--i.r'.iik' >!..  Los  .\^K^■!(■^13,  ("alif, 
C  art  i*  ion  F')un>lat  mr.   

1   Zi''  J2i 

5(H.5  VViLshlre  Blv<l  .  r,os  Angi-los  :jfi,  Calif, 
C..r,rirll    .Michs.'i  J  ,  Charuiiw,  I.tii         .               .             

1,  491.  563 

5, 630, 625 

(Sept.  30, 1961) 

91, 909 

2, 318, 180 

365.989 

1, 2M,  537 

i   W    '-,3 

:<,:<,:*■<  \V:l.^ii:n"  Blv-l  ,  Los  Ant;ek-s  r,.  Calif. 
Ci.N»ill,  .<    il  ,  F()Uiidali(in 

1,749 

(Sept.  30,  1961) 

266^096 

323.  om 

i; !  Si!'t>r  St  ,  Sun  FrancL^fO  4,  Calif. 
Cr'>wn  Ztllt'ri.ach  Foun^iation 

4 JR.  !.".! 

fSept    30,  I'jfil) 

H,  aU  .MO 

343  Sansomc  -t  ,  San  Francisco  19,  Calif. 
Furvt  for  th.-  K.'pubiu'.  Iiic 

.'3<':    ,^'in 

}''.<!  (  iflu'i'  Bi'X  4i»>>,  -~aiita  Hartiara.  Calif. 
G.il'l'A-v  n.  .-^amiit'i,  F'junilat  i<jn 

400,000 

99.912 

2,304,701 

I'm  S.,nh  F^.rni'.^a  Av-  .  Los  Angeles  46,  Calif. 

."^ee  footnott  .*  at  eml  of  tablf. 


1962 
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ScHEDLLE  7.^  Siute-bu-Slalt  hr,nk<'in 


\cn 


Number  of 
foundations 

under 

study 

1951-60  total 
gross  receipts 

'.'•** 

State  or  city 

Number  of 
foundations 

under 

study 

1061-60  total 
gross  receipts 

lOflO 

State  or  city 

Total  assets 

ToUl  net 
worth 

Total  awe  ts 

Total  net 
worth 

Alabama 

6 

26 
2 
3 
3 
5 
4 
8 
2 

61 
3 
1 
2 
1 
3 

41 
7 

22 
4 

$10,577,630 

102, 8.59, 370 

88, 373, 627 

85, 344, 137 

77, 736,  744 

79, 958,  492 

43,839,968 

61, 860, 867 

3,4.V2.6I1 

234, 363,  529 

38,911,300 

1,305,108 

1.428,997 

7,715,372 

19.952.339 

394,880,296 

45,268,625 

87,931,111 

28.945,588 

$12,801,409 

143,968,647 

73,593.911 

48,772,122 

184, 264, 694 

130, 205, 577 

37, 819,  741 

13.\  371, 621 

9,  870, 538 

239,517,005 

140,025,004 

5,832,014 

2,741,704 

7.248.377 

34.064,664 

654.812.928 

131.075.250 

164.708,077 

33, 267,646 

$12, 705, 126 

142,426,794 

73.491.578 

4(1,  740.  077 

IM.  213,  128 

r28,036,720 

18,151.863 

134, 375.  435 

9,  855, 538 

235, 338, 616 

139,  510, 192 

5,832.014 

2.  741,  704 

7,012,841 

34,054,779 

627,823.977 

129, 193.  427 

1'..'      '"       O's'l 

.•     t'-  .  44U 

1 

3 

7 

131 

14 

9 

62 

10 

49 

.  6 

5 

8 

1 

4 

ao 
1 

$27, 244, 941 
3,160,242 

124, 2.18, 257 
4,175.0,16,576 

174.748,877 
79, 763, 555 

276, 197, 634 
48,906,302 

358,068,191 
11,363,522 
19.314,348 

199. 403.  232 

86,448.627 

12,066,467 

49,558,800 

702,231 

$69,038,632 

7,  830, 122 

120,340,604 

6,973,060,383 

167,781.574 
l~t'  !»=.•*  4'^!3 
>.  ■-''■  44y 

,     ^•-    .4  1 

C4  -1     .;i 

.  .     '4'      In 

-4  ■■I',    ,4y 
i^4  :'4*  ".3 
11 :  -4-  :-y 

■  ;."-*  'jl 

2.21(>.976 

Calllbmia 

New  Haiti  nshirA 

$69, 038.  632 

Colorado 

New  Jervv 

7, 830, 122 

Connecticut 

New  York  Cltv 

114, 976, 056 

Delaware 

N**w  Vork  RlfttA 

5,678,915,649 

District  of  Columbia 

North  Carolina. 

165, 333, 965 
178, 513. 365 
374. 479.  554 

Florida 

Ohio 

Oeorgia 

Hawaii 

Pf^nFmvl  v&niA 

46.  773.  V)79 
637.612.790 

Illinois 

South  Ciu-nlina 

Indiana 

21.  706.  793 

24.601.149 

313.  785. 252 

Kentucky 

Texas 

Maine 

Virjrinla 

Maryland 

111,.'>6S,  012 
9.872,030 

88.  KSR,  5,'>7 
2.  183,  145 

Massachusetts 

Wisconsin 

Michigan 

Wvomlnff 

Minnesota 

Total 

Missouri 

634 

6,057,632,423 

10, 280, 860, 637 

0,810,467,852 

Nebraska. 

ScHEDiLE  1. —  Asset* 

^  oil.— The  1960  figures  are  asoftbe  end  of  the  fiscal  or  calendar  year  and  the  1951  figures  are  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  or  calendar  year,  unless  other  years  are  indicated 

[Source:  Documents  submitted  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business] 


Total  assets. 

with  market 

values  of  se- 

curities being 

used  wherever 

Capital  assets: 

available 

Depreciable 

(where  mar- 

(and deplet- 

ket  quotations 

Other 

able)  assets 

Capital  a.ssets: 

Other  aissets 

are  unavail- 

Total assets  based  on 

Foundation 

Investments  * 

less  reserve 
for  depre- 
ciation (and 
depletion) 

Land 

able,  the 
securities  are 
shown  at  book 
values;  gen- 
erally, assets 
other  than 
securities  are 

shown  at 
book  values)  » 

book  values  only 

(8) 

(0) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(»)                    (14) 

AUKAV A  . 

Avondale  Educational  A-  Charitable  Foundation,  Ine 

1960 
$64,081 

1960 

1960 

1960 

19(X) 
$2,374,468 

1960 
$1, 477,  418 

19S1 
$1,332,314 

Care  of  Avondale  Mills,  Sylacauga,  Ala. 

IngalLs  Foundation,  Inc 

$1,050 
(Dec.   31,1059) 

$600 
(Dec.   31,1060) 

1,733,927 

(Dec.  31.1959) 

1,4,58,960 

1,329,473 

(Dec.  31,1959) 

1,191,837 

1, 191.  469 

(Jan.      1, 1952) 

900 

(Jan.      1, 1954) 

1, 753, 203 

Exchitnge  Security  Bank  Bldg.,  Birmingham  3,  Ala. 
Ingalls,  Rol)ert  I.,  Jr.,  Foundation 

33,646 

Post  Office  Box  1004,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Meyer,  Rol)ert  R.,  Foundation 

$49,407 

5, 944,  413 

4,  486,  471 

Care  of  First  National  Bank  of  Birmingham,  Birmingham 

Warner,  David,  Foundation 

160,000 
(May  31, 1961) 

1,280,641 
(May  81. 1061) 

1,2,12,352 
(May  31,1961) 

420,319 

Post  Office  Box  933,  Tu.<!caIoosa,  Ala. 

CALirORMA 

Bank  of  Amerlca-Giannini  Foundation 

2.951,546 

1.206,678 

550,084 

300  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisit)  4,  Calif. 

Bechtel  Foundation 

413,  766 

413,766 

220  Bu.sh  St.,  .San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 

(Jan.      1, 19.54) 
313,  751 

Bing  Fund,  Inc 

86,466 

1^437,714 

9,930,506 

9700  West  Pico  Blvd  ,  Los  Angeles  35,  Call/. 

Bogweli,  Jumes  G,  Foundation 

3,  489,  6.54 

3,489,654 

3,541,019 

510  South  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles  13,  Calif. 

Carnation  Foundation 

1,  735,  819 

1, 185,  495 

375,318 
(Jan       1. 1953) 

5(H5  W  ilsh  Ire  B  Ivd . ,  Los  A  nge'les'  3(5,  Call/. 

Connell,  Michael  J.,  Charities,  Ltd 

6,511 

6 

7.14i092 

5.  144,673 

3.849,324 

3350  W llshire  Blvd  ,  Los  Angeles  5,  Calif. 

Oowell,  S.  H.,  Foundation 

4,069 
(Sept.  30,  1961) 

680,749 
(Sept.  30.  1961) 

2,  -f  .•^9' 

7.  306.  357 
(Sept    30,1961) 

16.  88.1,  764 

(Sept.  30,1961) 

12.  541,  984 

15,891,750 

(Sept    30,  1961) 

10,  731,  669 

7,  749,  639 
(Dec.   20,  1955) 

HI  Suter  St.,  Sail  Francisco  4,  Calif. 
Crown  Zellerbach  Foundation 

11,573 

343  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco  19,  CaUt 

(Jan       1  1963) 

I'und  for  the  Republic,  Inc 

159,  54i 

131,  788 

178,262 

3,  316,  165 

3,  42fi,  9,*«' 

2,793,189 

Post  Office  Box  4068,  Santa  Barbara,  Calu. 

iJan       1, 1964) 

GoWwyn.  Samuel,  Foundation 

3. 215, 347 

2,  ~nv  ~2o 

7^7   ttiO 

104!  N.irth  FornioMi  Ave.,  Los  ."ingelos  46",  CaU/. 

1 
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196; 


Foundatioa 


r,,<h 


(1) 


CAUroR  SI  A— continued 


Ilaj-Tif"",  John  Ran'ioli'h  an^l  D<,rx  Foundation    .   

916  Consfili.lAted  Bids.,  607  .'^outh  Hill  St.,  Uis  .\iis'>'le>  14, 
Calif. 
Hilton,  Conrad  N'  ,  F  un  luuin 

9^9*1  .-^antii  Mon.'  ^  HiViJ  .  Ht-vcrly  Ililis.  Ca;!f 
Hunt  FotmIs  ChiiritjMi'  Foundation.' 

■H4t}  WUshire  Blvd.,  .-^uUe  12111.  Los  .\ngeles  5,  Calif. 
Hunt  FotmI^  <^  Industri'-;  Foundation .- 

3440  WilshirP  Blvd  ,  .~uite  IJU.  Ims  .\ngek'S  a,  Calif, 
Hf'nrv  I.  Ku*r  FamiU-  Founditiun 

KaiA^r  Bid?..  Oakland  12.  Calif. 
Lak(><;id»^  Foundation ,- 

l.')0  .^ansome  St.,  S:iii  Frincisw  I,  Caiif. 
LocK-hi'fd  1.4'a.lorshi;.  Fund --- 

2.VS.T  North  Hollywood  Way,  Burt'iuik,  Calif. 
^[av^>^,  I.ouis  B  ..  Foundation  ... .    

'l97  North  Canon  Dr..  Bov^rly  lUlls  Calif. 
Mavr,  Georce  Henrv,  Tru<t .      .- 

Carp  of  Beverly   Hills  National   Bank  i  Trust  Co.,  Post 
Otfice  BoT  711,  BovcrU-  Hill.-:,  Calif. 
Ohio  Match  Cheritable  Foundation.' 

344(J  Wi'ishire  Blvd..  S'lile  121'!,  I-os  .\n;clr,-;  5,  Calif 
R(Krnr..>r2  Found  ition     ,..-..  ■ 

210  Post  St  ,  San  Fran<'is<'«  ",  Calif, 
Simon    Norton,  Fo'ind.ition.   - ■ 

3440  Wil.^hire  Blv.!.,  Suite  1201,  I/OS  .\.n£;t;les  5,  Calif. 
Smith,  K.ill'h  I.,  and  Harriet  T..  Foundation 

Care  of  Ralph  L.  Smith  I.umher  Co,,  \n  lerson,  Calif. 
Stein  and  '  'roid<'n  Foundation    -   - 

Car.'  of  John  M.  Sei:  il  A:  Co  .  54o.5  Wilshin.-  IV.:  >.  .  l,o-  .\n- 
g.d.'.s  Mk  C  illf. 
t'nited  Can  •^  (•'::\.^^  Co    ''l.aritaMe  Foundation  « 

:U40  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Mute  1201.  Ix>s  .Vusel-s  5,  Calif. 
^'J;knr,  William,  Fund. .- - 

1' jst  OlFnT  Bex  1!.'<,  Buriinttame,  Calif. 

Ci'LioR.^no 
Il.X'ttiher  Found  it  ion  - 

^ls  17tfl  St  ,  Denver  2,  Colo. 
El  P'in\ar  Fouiilafion — 

I'.r'niduKxir  Hotel,  C'.nnrado  Sprinz<!,  Colo. 


I)aiia,  r;;ir'..>s  ,\  ,  F-iun!  it  :.jn,  Irif 

Smith  Bide  ,  Cr'>»'nwieh,  <_onn. 

Alt»Tt  .\.  List  Foimdati'^ri 

Byram  Shorr  K  !.,  B\ra:!'.,  (  mh:!. 

NoMe.  Edward  John,  Found. iliou 

Round  HiU  R d  ,  'Ir'vnw;  di,  r-otm. 


$6,061 


84,775 

8,624 
62,022 
10,248 
82,522 
17,  012 

1,962 

126,965 

1,529 

09 

13,790 
(Dec.  31,1959) 


N  it,  5  ,ind 

liCOtUUuS 

n  ■ .  V ; ".  :i  > '  le 

(or  oad  avbts 


(2) 


I960 

$416 

980,500 
1H650 


Inventories 


(3) 


tseo 


Dt!..\^MRK 


LonjWiiod  Foundatie.n,  Inc  ...  

2024  Du  I'oiit  Bidi;.,  \Viinuuj;tou  y>.  Del. 
PuMio  Welfare  Foundation,  Ine. 

104)  West  10th  St.,  Wilniuu'tnr..  D.  !.     ■^.■.'  District  of  Colum- 
bia listm?  for  data. 
Raskob  Foundation  for  Catholic  .\ctiviti.'s 

r2aT  Hotel  Du  Pont,  Wilmington  'J»*,  Del, 
Winterihur  lorp  -- --- 

1070  Du  1'  lit  Bldg.,  Wilmington  98,  Del. 

ri^TRlCT    fiV   rni  ''MP'  \ 

Brookinjs  Tn.stitution 

177.1  Nfassachu.s.ti.s  .\v.'  ,  .VW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
r'ameele  In<titufion  of  Wa>l!inir»on 

l.^,i^J  P  -t.  NW  ,  Wa.shinL'ton  'j.  D.C. 
Public  Wtd'a.re  Foun-lation,  !iir_. 

3242  Woo.lland  Dr,  NW.,  Wa.^lmgton  8,  D.C. 
Resources  for  the  Fiiturp,  Iiir  

1775  .\lassafhus<'tt3  .\vp.  NW.,  Wa.shin?ton,  D.C. 
Stewart,  .Mexan'ler  and  Mari'aret.  Tni«t... 

Care  of  Union  1  rust  Co  .-f  the  Dotrict  of  Columbia,  Wash- 
Ineton  5,  D.C. 

F'.i'tur  s. 

Crane,  Raymond  F.  an  !  Klli-n  F.,  Focivi:ition.. 

120.''.  First  National  I^mk  Bid?.,  Mla:i;i.  Fl.i. 
Public  Health   Foundation  for  Cancer  A   Bloo.l  I'ressure   Re- 
.seareh,  Piie. 
iiix  Cardinal  Way,  Rural  Route  !,  Bo\  IT^.V,  Stuart,  Fla. 

^^  inn- Dixie  Store.s  Foundation. 

liox  B.  V\e.st  Bay  Station,  Jaeksonvil.e.  Fla. 
Set"-  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


879,934 

773,139 
856,606 

596,226 

43,772 

106,064 

2.  918,  270 

349,297 
377,  701 

651, 131 

1,634,000 

54,042 

372,256 

265,000 

lo,  1"3 

ir  t2<j 
4.538 


95,767 


Investments 
in  Govern- 
ment 
obligations  > 


(4) 


19m 

$120,050 


Investments 
In  non-Oov- 

emment 
bonds,  etc.' 


(5) 


1960 
$887,280 


Book  values 

of  H^^^^.'^t- 

nienU'*  in 

ciri>(>ratj? 

stocks 


(6) 


Nfarket 

valu«>s  of 

Investment,'! 

in  oorjx)- 

rute  slocks 


(7) 


334,701 


6,785,416 

3,786 
706,168 


311,500 
10 

19,085 


850.700 
23.712 
34,793 


1,508,500 
66,504 


113 


164,710 


638,950 
3,000,000 
1,  752, 258 


1,023,303 

149.  '>44     ...... 

I 


$8%eo« 


215,361 

900,000 
1, 065,  418 

600,000 

730,000 

1,255,984 


2,  501,  750 


1900 
$778,823 


644,522 

1, 706, 180 

15,  452,  sr 

517,530 


10.850 


3,  465,  252 

750,803 

685,410 

16.668 
(Dec.   31,1050) 


$2,  139,  557 


1,804.038 
(Dec.   31,1060) 


2,8«6,6W 

r:  ?-4,752 

5,1.V  000 


laeia 


6,600,050 

1.578,225 

1,832,864 

16.668 
(Doc.   31,1058) 


2, 013,  47Q 


177,302 

3,  474. 713 
4.349,343 

442,790 

1,  494,  500 

893,475 

310,372 


17,325 


666,270 
447,452 


8,151.602 

5,006,640 
1, 387, 166 

1,  .'X'O, '»",? 

'52.  -(,(   -^li' 

321,  37  ^ 


6,730,698 

7,260,668 
20,523,900 

0,664,723 
3,578,068 
8,760,086 

64. 813, 131 


8, 101,  467 

14.030,080 
51,055,733 

16,471,803 

4,  <•.('.'. '.«1 
20,072,002 

107,  450,  733 


12,6*17,578  2.3,  a2.'.  123 

19,395,308  l.C-ueji. 


096,000 


045,  458 


S«,406 


4,  (127,  1R4 

21,  t(37,  4H2 

3'2X,  290 


6,  690,  625 

:,  113,407 
3,  '.'57,  (VIQ 

607,728 


4".  VVJ  ooo 
43SJ,  7 '.7 


,^  7,W,  "-21 

2, 7rj,  va 

6.  I67,«>5 
18fl,  415 
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Foundation 


CALiroRKiA — pontinue'l 

IlujTWS,  John  Randolph  and  Dora,  Fomnlatlon 

016  Consolidated  Bldg.,  607  South  HIU  St.,  Los  Angeles  14, 
Calif, 
nnton.  Conrad  V..  Foiindatlon 

0990  Santa  Moni(»  Blvd.,  Beverly  UilU,  Calif. 
Hunt  Foods  ('h.arltable  Foundation.' 

»440  Wilshire  Blvd,.  Suile  laoi,  Los  Angelc*  5,  CalU. 
Hunt  Foo<ls  &  Indnstries  Koimdation 

3440  Wilshire  Blvd,,  Suite  12(il,  Los  Angeles  5,  Calif. 
Henry  J,  Kaiser  F  am  fly  Foundation , 

Kaiser  Bldg..  OaiOaad  12,  Caiif. 
Lakeside  Foundation , 

155  Sansorae  St..  San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 
Lockheed  I./cadcrsliip  Fund... 

2.S55  North  Hollywood  Way.  Burtank,  Calif. 
Mayer,  Louis  B.  Foundation     

197  North  Canou  Dr.,  Beverly  UUla,  CaliL 
Mayr.  fleorge  Henry.  Trust , 

Care  of  Beverly   IlilLs  National  Bank   &  Trust  Co.,  Past 
Office  Box  711,  Beverlv  HllLs.  Calif. 
Ohio  Mutch  Charitable  Foundation  • 

3440  Wilshire  Blvd.,  8uilc  lail,  Los  Angeles  6,  Calif. 
Rosenberg  Foundation 

210  Post  St.,  .<an  Francisco  S,  Calif, 
Simon,  Norton,  Fmuulution 

3440  WiUhire  Bird  .  Suite  1201,  Ixis  Angeles  6.  Calif. 
Smith,  Ralph  L  and  Harriet  T,,  Foundation 

Can>  of  Ralph  L.  Smith  Lumber  Co,.  Anderson,  Calif. 
St4:ln  and  (iolden  Foun<latioii 

Care  of  John  M.  Segal  4  Co,.  6455  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  An- 
geles 3r>,  Calif. 
United  Can  A  01as,«;  Co.  Charitable  Foundation* 

3440  Wilshire  Blvd  ,  Suite  1201.  Los  Angeles  6,  CaUf. 
Volker,  William,  Fund 

Post  Offiif  Box  113,  Burlingame,  Calif. 


Other 
Investments  * 


(8) 


19>n 
$173,014 


Capital  assets: 
Depreciable 
(and  deplet- 
able)  assets 
lefls  reserve 

lor  depre- 
ciation (and 

depletion) 


(9) 


Capital  assets: 
Land 


19C0 
$180,436 


125,000 


COLORADO 

Bocttclier  Foundation  .   

818  17th  St..  Denver  2,.-Cok». 
El  Pomar  Fou'idation 

Broadmoor  Hotil,  Colorado  S|>rings,  Colo. 

CONXECTICIT 

Dana,  Charles  A.,  Foundation,  loc .-. 

Smith  Bldg,.  Oreenwich,  Conn. 
Albert  A.  List  Foundation 

Byram  Shore  Rd.,  Bymm,  Conn. 
Noble,  Edward  John,  Foundation 

Round  Hill  Rd  ,  Greenwich,  Comi. 


DELAWARE 

LongTTood  Foundntinn,  Inc 

2024  Du  Pont  Bldg.,  Wilmington  88,  Del. 
Public  Welfare  Foundation,  Inc. 

100  West  10th  St.,  Wilmington,  Del.    See  Dtetrlct  of  Colum- 
bia listing  for  data. 
Raskob  Foundation  for  Catholic  Activities 

1205  Hotel  Du  Pont,  Wilmlnpton  08,  Del. 
Winterfhur  Corp , 

1070  Du  I'aiu  Bldg.,  W  ilminglon  98,  Del. 

PL^TEICT  97  COLUMBU 

Brookings  Institution 

1775  Massachusetts  Ave,  NW..  Wa.shlngton,  D.C. 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washintttou 

1.530  P  St.  NW..  Washington  5,  D.C. 
Public  Welfare  Foundation.  Inr 

8242  Woo<lland  Dr.  NW.,  Washington  8,  D.C. 
Resources  for  the  Future,  Inc : 

1775  Massachusetts  Ave.  -NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Stewart,  Alexander  <i:  Margaret.  Trust 

Care  of  Union  Trust  Co.  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Wash- 
ington 5,  D.C. 

rtORIDA 

Crane,  Raymond  E,  and  Ellen  F.,  Foundation 

12U5  First  .Niitional  Bank  Bldg..  Miami,  Fla. 
Public  Health  Fotmdntion  for  Cancer  4  Blood  P^'^.^urc  Re- 
search, Inr. 

3(m  Cardinal  Way,  Rural  Route  1,  Box  170-A,  Stuart    Fla. 
Winn-Dixie  Stores  Foundation 

Box  B,  West  Bay  Station,  Jacksf>nviUf ,  Fla, 


27,018 
42,859 


10,000 
81,000 


27,604 

159,674 


4.321 


(10) 


19G0 
$456,812 


Other  assets 


(11) 


19fS0 
$0,213 

101,042 


Total  asseto, 
Kith  market 
values  of  se- 
curities being 
used  wherever 
available 
(where  mar- 
ket quotations 
are  unavail- 
able, the 
securities  are 
shown  at  book 
values;  gen- 
erally, a.ssets 
other  than 
securities  are 

shown  at 
book  values)  • 

(12) 


2, 053, 040 


661,202 


35,000 


568, 013 


2, 984, 155 


674, 251 
8,406 

4,094,753 


(Dec.  31.1059) 


1,01.'),477 


121,332 

25,000 
7a  353 


286,607 
1,500 


r.4.-?v 

S83,60e 


0,  456, 831 

3,021,  ai 
6,723,7»4 
2,278,030 


1,  2P5,  og? 


263,839 


877,286 


42,486 
1,705,630 


1»10 
$3,972,330 


3.061,255 

3,620,464 

32,336,774 

5<>5.248 

033.231 

79.331 

2.345,236 

10,831.686 

1.645.348 

1,832.063 

30.468 
(Doc  31,1060) 


Total  assets  based  on 
book  values  only 


(13) 


(14) 


I,  \M.<m 


471 


02.821 


1.859,535 
3,488 


1,648 
3,626 

M,600 


19, 675,  583 

19,  759, 564 
63.834.354 

17.  578, 110 

7.506,966 

23,  688, 037 

122,712,483 

29.281,060 
32,271,161 

17, 282, 078 

02.4iaQ22 

6,038,388 

4.870.334 

9, 604, 755 

4,110,000 
10,072,364 

1, 063, 378 


laeo 

32,652,557 


1,711,740 

2,309.056 
15.514,650 


16S1 
$l.fBl.W70 


374.  679 


1.087.199 
(Dec.     LlO-'iS) 
06,610 


627,787 

038,056 

TOiMO 

AOOO 

(Jan.      l.lftM 

012.  ly5 

(Jan.     l.lftS4 

343.890 

2,346,230 

2,678.607 

7.880.396 

fi,  483.  35! 

818,028 

585.^18 

8a4ae 

(Dec.  3i.l050» 

13.  6M 
(Jan.     1.  ly,^3l 

39.  i.ss 
(Jan.      1. 1953) 

46,424 
(D«.  31,195<.) 

17.204,«24 

11,643,363 

12, 983.  753 

4,411,865 

a,Mi,an 

14,866,801 

10, 660,  MO 

590,  OK) 

6.  428.  OK 

11. 258,020 

(Jan.      1.19'-4> 

80,070,641 

18.7*1,864 
31,790.218 

15,426,571 

«8,  708, !» 

5, 934, 490 

4  STi.  ;<:' 
6,  41&.  872 

3,538,207 


7,428.141 

1. 44T,  845 
6,7tr7.427 

6, 308. 670 

48.  I.'i7.  .574 
23,835 


(Jan.      1, 1953) 
8.  625.  578 


182,344 


>•«•.   ;.v  V-.-9,  340 

L  022, 197  1  144, 070 
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1962 


rouiTiation 


GEOBGU 

(\iila»  IV  (    .•:::r.ii?i;t .   Foundation 

f'illiWiV.    Fil^iiT    K    ,    P'' Ml!i    i  itl.'Il     

I'DSt   I  IFlilM-    H^.\    47".    \.A  'rriliL'r,   Pia. 
C'.iihiWLiy.  M.i  (■  !.<■■:: .   Fnir.l  it;'';; 

I'lllc  Mouiil.iii;.  I  '  I 
C'.itiipUMl,  John  Uui'iw.  F'Mii;  1  it     r 

:il5  Trust  Co,  (.f  I  i.-,,rji:i  Bi'ik;.  Atlanta  3,  Qa. 
Colonial  Stores  Kouiv!  itiin  

i'ost  Ollicf  Box  4.i.>,  Ati.iDt.i  2,  Oa. 
ExLiiis.  I.t'itic  I'citi".  Fuiiii^lation,  Ine _ 

205  Whitfhea'l  BMi;..  Atlanta  3.  Oa. 
lirvnohls.  7.    Smith,  Fouii'lation,  Inc. 

Sa(K'lo  Islan'l,  <ia.     S<'i'  North  Carohn  i  a-tiiit; 
Joscjih  H.  Whlti'hi-ail  Fomi'latioiK  , 

Whiiohca.i  HMk,,  Atlanta  3,  Ca. 
Wixwlrutl.  K.niily  aivi  F.rm'st.  Foui'.iation 

C  If  -'f  Trust  ("o   ,,f  I  ;.Miri:;a,  Atlanti  J,  Oa. 


'fin-  Bo\  3170,  Hono- 


11  \  w  ui 

ra5Mr,  Saniut'l  N    an'l  N'rllir.  Koun.iation 

("ari  of  Hawanan  Tru.st  I  o  ,  l.t  ;  ,  I'ost  i 
iulu  2,  HirAaii 
V  ilcox,  It    N  .    Trust    . 

(  ar-  of  Hisiioi.  1  rust  Co.,  Ltd.,  Post  GiBce  Box  2380,  Hono- 
lulu 4.  Haw  111 

I!  I  isms 
Atit.otr  I,alM)ralori.s  Fun! 

14<K)  Sht-riilan  K  !,.  North  (   liicago.  111. 
7  he  .-Vilsiato  Fouri'iaMon  .  .      ..      .    .    

7447  Skoklt'  Hlv  I  .  -k  iki.-,  VA 
.\nistfii  Iniiustni'^  h  ou:i  i.i'ion   furinorly  .\ r.RTican  Steel  Found- 
rirs  Founilation 

I'rU'l.-ntial  I'laza.  Chicago  1.  III. 
liauinnartiTi.  Juscfiii  ami  i icriru'lv,  Foundatien 

(at.-  of  K  It'.  W,i/n,r  .V  <  o  ,  '.D.-,  Wrst  Adams  St.,  Chicago 
3.  Ill 
BfldU'r.  h  -  111'  1.-,  '  Ti.iri'  i'  ■'n'  'iru>t         

140  .South  ln'arliorn  Si  ,  (huajto  3,  111. 
Bfll  iV   liovNcU  Foundation 

7:'i«.  Ml  (^lrn;l^k  IM  ,  ChK-ago  45,  111. 
H^.ti;  U  >r!;,"  K..U!id  i';..n.  Inc. 

.IN'  -.iih  \!i   liL'iri  .\ -.(■..  Chicago  4,  III. 
Burroughs  Foundation 

SI)  South  LaSallf  St.,  Chicago  90,  111. 
C.it'Tiiill.ir  Foundation 

>,iMi  w  est  \\  a,-hinkton  St.,  East  Peoria,  111. 
C'jiii  ora  F.iiindation,  _ 

3^  F  i>t   1  rarlxirn  St.,  Chicago  3,  111. 
Ctin!f.:i)t;<  (  oundation.. , 

:  v"i  -(uih  LaSalle  St.,  lioom  16:25,  Chicago  3,  111. 
l'  ,\.  K  Fund 

77  W  est  WivshinEton  St.,  Chicago  2,  111. 
Deere.  John,  Founilation .. 

13'23  3d  Ave  .  .Mo'ine,  111. 
Diek,.\.  B,  Foundation 

.WK)  West  Touhy  Ave.,  Chicapo  31,  111. 
Dickinson,  Theodore  (>  .  F'oundation 

Care  of  Frank  Movie,  .Marquette  Cement  Manufacturing 
Co  .  Oeleshy,  111. 
Dillon  Foundation   

Avenue  B  and  Wallace  St.,  Sterling,  Dl. 
Ehico  Foundation  _ 

•JlHi  South  Mkhigtui  Ave.,  Chicago  4,  111. 
Ekeo  Foundation,  Inc.. 

IW.i  North  Cirero  Ave..  Chicaco  29,  Dl. 
FuM,    M.irdiill,  ,t  Co  .  Foundation 

.'■  y-  i-l  W  a.-h:nj!oii  .-t  .  Chicago  2,  111. 
Til.'  Fr,r>'-t   Hind   

1  i.'  .-ouiii  1   ,>;iile  St.,  Chicago  3,  111. 
(iardner-I  >ri!  vrr  Foundation 

South  Front  St  .  t^'H'icy,  111. 
Illinoi.s  Health  Foundation.  Inc. 

6  North  .MichiL'an  .\vr  .  Chicago  2,  III. 
Illinois  I'hilanthropic  and  Kducational  Foundati<Hi 

Elsah,  111.  

Illinois  Tool  Works  Foundation 

2.V)1  North  K'.-l.  r  Av     rhicago39,  XU. 
Inpersoll  Fouii'l  li  i.ji: 

707  Fulton  Avr  ,  liork  fi  i.j.  111. 
Inland  Stecl-Rverson  F'ounlation.  Inc.... 

■Ml  W.'st  \Innr.»'  .-•  ,  Chi.a^o  t.  III. 

So,:  .footnot'-.s  at  i-nd  of  table  ' 


Cash 


(1) 


$242,  368 

42,168 

111,  106 

176, 849 

10,063 

202,286 

ISO,  539 

253,150 

107, 743 
9,162 

41,186 

55,235 

9,576 

5,957 

1,505 
61,778 
89,  579 

1,197 

9,925 
30,342 

6,064 

12,170 

208,836 

36,963 

28,680 

4,334 

4,934 

152, 615 

13,266 

125, 115 

7,738 
35,847 
45,410 
12,870 

9,831 
H080 


Notes  and 

accounts 

receivable 

less  reserve 

for  bad  debts 


(2) 


1960 


$15,  479 


220,044 


6.159 


393,861 


34.339 


592 

793,987 


3,215 


18,200 
8,863 


114,412 


Inventories 


(3) 


1960 


(13,664 


7,090 


Investments 
In  Govern- 
ment 
obligations  ■ 


(4) 


19m 

$1,  189,  111 

404,953 

2,838,000 

2, 101, 990 


377,319 

164,437 
576,778 

237.425 
387.396 

2,^000 


161, 851 

947,594 
309,068 


29,906 

13,000 

565,925 

124, 175 


390,430 

1, 302,  404 

145,  761 


24,637 


92,365 
101, 756 


9,069 
006,042 

1,361,260 
204,524 
120,642 

1.754,022 


Investments 
In  non-Oov- 

emment 
bonds,  etc.' 


(5) 


1960 


$2,  865,  426 
2,828,965 


1,009,348 


1,232,M« 

347.492 
332,892 


70,000 
78.936 


82,378 


lfi«,8C0 


179,900 

404.056 

70,7.'W 


Book  values 
of  Invest- 
ments in 
coriwrate 
stocks 


(6) 


1900 
$12, 026,  602 

390,481 

1,790,237 

4,  428, 058 
162,854 

8,965,387 

5,  412,  400 
26,043,762 


1, 956, 710 
959,056 

74, 170 

2, 137. 003 

54,400 

77,422 

310,  896 


48.728 


1,314,157 

616,  115 

1,115,196 

324,168 

121, 861 


592,414 


28,009 

301,601 


289,464 
387,238 
133,  737 


28,000 
1,013,247 


1, 021, 626 
167, 732 

1,192,330 
525,679 

1,683,865 
fVJ-2.  ,556 


474,870 


M    i!k 
VulU'- 

invest !! 

in  oor 

T  III     ■'■ 


(7) 


1960 
$34,  191,  200 

532,338 

1,  805,  519 

■  t     ]>•.',    <   Is 

(J'll.'J    J-1.  l'.*llj 
134.611 

10,  289. 013 


6.  876.  763 
49,127.386 

5,.«2,830 


2, 64.V  .Wl 
(Dec.     2. 1960) 


2,  137,  ^n%i 
62,475 

77,422 

1, 124,  718 


104,008 


l.r/;2.  r,:is 
1  .)■   :-'- 

],  '  7L'.  30J 

(Jan.  31, 1961) 
(•)20.  577 

(Dec.  31,  I9«0) 
123.  .S45 


711,000 


1,245.110 

IVl,   ■vt.-, 
(N'nv     :<ii,  I.*,!!! 
l.oso.  ',i;t7 

!<; ).  41., 

2,  '■MA.  s4.H 


680,574 

(Not.  30, 1961) 
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Foundation 


GEOBC.IA 


Callaway  Community  Toundatlon... 

209  Broome  R  .  La  tiranpe.  Oa, 
Callaway,  Fuller  Y...  Foundation 

Post  Oflice  Box  477.  I  a  Orange,  Oa 
Callaway   Ida  Ca.son.  Foundation 

Pine  Klountain.  (ia. 
Caniphell,  Jolui  Bulow,  Foundation 

316  Trust  Co.  of  Oeorvia  Uldp.,  .\tlanta3,  Oa. 
Colonial  Stores  Foimdation 

Past  Ollicc  Box  Vt^,  Atlanta  2,  Oa. 
Evan5,  I.ettie  Pnte,  Foimdution,  Inc — 

205  Whilchoiid  Bhl^.'.,  Atlanta  3,  Oa. 
RcMioldy,  Z.  Smith,  Foundation,  Inc.  .^ 

Saixdo  Island,  Oa.     S-e  North  Carolina  listing  for  data. 
Joseph  B.  Whitehead  Foundation 

Whitehead  Bide.,  Atlanta  3,  (ia. 
Woo<lnifT.  Kniily  and  Ernest.  Fwmdation 

Care  of  Trust  Co.  of  Cieorgia,  Atlanta  2,  Oa. 

n.\WAn 

Castle,  Samuel  N.  anti  Nellie,  Foundation 

Care  of  Hawaiian  Trust  Co.,  Ltd.,  Post  OfIk«  Box  317D,  Hono- 
lulu 2,  Hawaii. 

Wilcox,  O.  N..  Trust 

Care  of  Bishop  Trust  Co.,  Ltd.,  Post  Office  Box  2390,  Hono- 
lulu 4,  Hawaii. 

lU.INOIS 

Abbott  Lalwratories  Fimd 

1400  Sheridan  Kd.,  North  Chicago,  111. 
The  Allstate  Foundation 

7447  Pkokie  Blvd..  Skokie.  111. 
AmsUHl  Industries  Foundation  (formerly  American  Steel  Found- 
ries Foundation). 

Prudential  Plar^i.  Chicago  1.  111. 
Baumgarten,  Jo!<i'ph  and  Oertrude.  Foundation 

Care  of  Kati,  Wagner  &  Co.,  105  West  .\dams  St.,  Chicafo, 
3.  111. 
Bcidlcr.  Francis,  Charitable  Trust 

140  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  3,  111. 
Bell  4  Howell  Foundation   .   

7100  McCormick  Rd..  Chicago  45,  IlL 
Borg- Warner  Foundation.  Inc ■ 

200  South  Michigan  K\c.,  Chicago  4,  IlL 
Burroughs  Foundation  

50  South  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  90,  lU. 
Caterpillar  Forindaflon 

GOO  West  Washinfilon  St.,  East  Peoria,  IlL 
Concnra  Foundation    _ 

38  East  DearlK)rn  St.,  Chicago  3,  111. 
Cummlngs  Foundation 

135  South  LaSalk'  St.,  Uoom  1625,  Chicago  3,  111. 
D  A  R  Fund - - 

77  West  Washington  St.,  Chicago  2,  111. 
Deere.  John,  Fonndation — 

1323  3d  Ave.,  .Moline,  IlL 
Dick,  A.  P.,  Fomidatlon 

.1700  West  Totihy  Ave.,  C?Jiicago31,  111. 
Dickinson,  Theo<lore  O..  Foundation 

Care  of  Frank  .Movie,  .Marquette  Cement  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Oelesl)y,  111." 
Dillon  Foundation   - ■ 

Avenue  B  and  Wallace  St.,  Sterling  111. 
Fhlco  Foundatirm -.. 

200  South  Micliigan  Ave.,  Chicago  4,  111. 
Ekco  Foundation.  Inc 

1949  North  Cicero  Ave.,  Chicago  29,  111. 
Field,  Marshall,  A  Co.,  Foundation 

2,1  East  Wa.shinpton  St.,  Chicago  2,  111. 
The  Forest  Fund 

IS,')  South  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  3,  HI. 
Gardner- Denver  Foundation 

South  Front  St..  Qnincy,  in. 
Illinois  Health  Foundation,  Inc 

6  North  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago  2,  111. 
Illinois  Philanthropic  and  Educational  Foundation 

El.sah.  III. 
Illinois  Tool  Works  Fonndation 

2501  Nortli  Kecler  Kw.,  Chicago  39.  111. 
Inpersoll  Foundation 

707  Fulton  Ave.,  RockfonI,  111. 
Inland  Sf^-el-Ryerson  Foimdation,  Inc 

30  West  Monroe  St.,  Chicago  3,  HL 


Other 
investments  ' 


(8) 


19m 


$72,922 
240,000 
072,249 


93,981 


486,277 


Capital  assets: 
Depreciable 
(ami  deplet- 
abie)  assets 
less  reserve 

for  depre- 
dation (and 

depletion) 


(9) 


/S60 


$320,536 

501,738 

261 


7G2,i05 


106,735 


232,  JW7 


84,854 
742,265 


.>,  4.'.: 


Capital  assets: 
Land 


(10) 


19C0 


$146,550 


475,000 


100,000 
54,300 
72,017 


36,959 


:v    <^ 


Other  assets 


(U) 


Total  assets, 
with  market 
■values  of  se- 
curities being 
used  wherever 
available 
(where  mar- 
ket quotations 
are  unavail- 
able, the 
securities  are 
shown  at  book 
values;  gen- 
erally, assets 
other  than 
securities  are 

shown  at 
book  values)  • 

(12) 


19G0 


$2,369 

171,820 

7,463 


8.021 


2,686 
13,260 


82,645 


152,845 
1,713 


liOO 
$35,622,679 

4,256,101 

5^828,397 

19,  251,  305 
144.094 

11,877,966 

7,  200,  739 
51, 189,  560 


6,4951.536 
3,375,00$ 

138,546 

2,267,259 

312.838 

L  514. 818 

2,387,435 

61,778 

000,623 

346,052 

610,189 

1,817,155 

1,252,773 

2,262,394 

3,410,860 

370,010 

135,415 

739,071 

157, 579 

1,805,401 

679,385 

1, 192, 052 

1,220,717 

4,125,063 

3,  446,  787 

219,107 

,'"4.  4»?- 


Total  assets  based  on 
book  values  only 


(W) 


(14) 


1960 
$16,014,018 

4,114,338 

6,938,660 

10,  464.  351 

172,937 

10.554.340 

6,736.376 
2S,  132, 928 


2.800,381 
1,506,204 

140, 357 

2, 267, 260 

304,236 

1,514,820 

1,573,615 
01,778 

1.000,000 
239,645 
579,264 

1,460,500 
622,17» 

1,732,135 

3, 097, 609 
372,700 
13.1,833 

621.386 

157,580 

1,562,009 

1.  ,>>-'(.  4-K' 

S4,1.  714 

t  .S4 ; .  2si 

3,515,682 

214,615 

3,  316,  4&4 


1951 
$15,241,867 

3, 832, 978 

2,  860, 357 

7,555,849 

183,350 
(Jan.      1,  I9.V1) 
860,601 


8,  649. 332 
23,066,516 

2,443,595 
1,327,571 


24.0-20 

(Jan.      1.  iai2i 

1, 134.  fiH<« 

(Jan.     L 1954) 


(Jan.      1, 1954) 


(Jan.      1, 1053) 
1,540,120 


(Jau.      1, 1952) 

1,000,000 

(Jan.      1,1H.14^ 

496,300 

(Jan.      1, 1952) 


(Jan.     1, 1053) 


11,TT9 


862,960 


127, 602 
(Jan.      1, 1952) 


(Jan.  1.  19,M) 
215.000 

(Jan.  l.iy.i2i 
492,  51S 


(Ji 


L,1956) 


(Jan.      1. 1956) 

200.000 

(Jan.      1.1952^ 

1,003,508 

L  065, 747 


fJan       L  1*55) 
45,800 

791,660 
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August  20 


1962 


FMunii'ition 


Cash 


(1) 


ILLINOIS — c<)n!:iiutMi 


IMi  Norili  \!!':ti.J:in   A  vr  .  Cl-i'-ii;..  !,  111. 
'.■>\.-;   r  Kouu'iatioii   .  

lyA.i  \V,.<t  North  Av.'  .  M.'irn<<^  I'uk,  111. 
K'li'igk!.  W    k"..  Fouii'latinii   1  ru.-l    ,    .         -    

I    iri'  of  Hurris  Trust  A-  SAviiitfs  Hftiik.  lU  VVrst  MduroeSt., 
(   hicieo  a<i,  111,     Sf(>  Mk'hin:»ii  ii-stiiig  for  liata. 
Kftii[>or.  '  iiii.'<  S  ,  Kotiri' lilt  ion -- 

MutiiHl  InsuriiKf  HMi;..  ChicHtfO  40,  111. 
K'.'ti.TJiie.  Cli'irlcs  K  .  Knuii'l.iMon 

40  South  ChiV  --t  ,  ll:[i^'l:-ilr.  li, 

Ml-lrflW    KoUIl'I;iIl''II  ■ 

\^*)  >t.    (  h.-.irlf-  K  !  .  Klgin,  111. 
\!  iv."-.  ( i-u-ur.  Fouu'hUiuu 

1J41  \   rt'i  SvUwick  St.,  Chicago  10,  HI. 

\1,.\.  r  I  ■•■<o  Foun<l;Ui()il 

"M)01  Wf-it  .>tith  St.,  ri(rro  .iO.  111. 
The  Williiini  II.  Minrr  Foumlation. ..." 

fifiT  1  h."  Hookcry.  Chicago  4,  111. 
The  .\Inrton  FunM 

Ill)  North.  U  vktr  Dr  .  Room  510,  Chicago  6,  lU. 
Morton.  Nhirk.  Fori'l.ition      - 

110  Nortli  \V.nkiT  I'r..  Chit-ago,  HI. 

\  ,1  (, ,11  il  Merit  Scholarshij)  Corp - 

■■no  Sherman  .\vo..  Evan.ston.  111. 
O  ,11  ^  ,)iinftation.  Inc. 

i.if  North  Michipim   .\ve.,  Chicago  1,  111.     i*w  N'cw  York 
<  ity  i!^tin<?  for  data. 
Olin  NUith.«win  ''licrnical  Cori> — 

CharitahU-  Trn.-it.  Fast  Alton.  111. 
Ptillm  in.  Cicorcc  .M.,  Ftlui:itioTial  Foundation 

U.X  North  A'ichigan  .\vc  ,  Chicago  1,  111. 
Pullman.  Inc..  Foundation 

2<iu  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  4,  111. 
I'urc  Oil  Foundation,  Inc        .- - 

:«  Fa^t  Wa<-ker  Dr.,  Chicago  1,  111. 
(J'i.-ikrr  0;if<  FoundiUion       .  ... 

.\!,Tch:indi.s»>  Ntart  I'lu7.a.  Chicaeo  ,54,  111. 
U.  k.'!  !:-''in.  Jos<'tih  .iiid  Helen.  Foundation... 

.i.lo  Fa.-;t  (iranil  Ave  .  Chicago  11,  III. 
'\\\r  <•  ■thu'-v  Found;ition 

(•  IP  .,f  N   rth.rn  Trust  Co. ,50  South  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago 90, 
111 
S(>ar>^-K.>.  r  IK  k  F^iundation     ..- 

:i;«:i  .\rth.iru'ton  St..  Chicago  7,  111. 
Siaiev,   \     F.  ,  .Ir  .  Foundation  .- 

Care  of  Citizens  National  Bank  of  I>pcatur,  Decatur,  111. 
Standard  iMl  Foinulatlon.  luc 

910  >  Hi'!.  Muli'A'an  .\ve.,  Chicago  80,  III. 
Swift  AC,    K   imdation - 

4114  -  m:1;  r  ickers  Ave..  Chicago  9,  111. 

Wiehold:   Fi'iir:.|;ition    . 

■>M'  Sherina!!  .\ve  ,  Evanston,  111. 
\S  :1k  •'  Foiiiidiit  ion 

2."i4  Ni.rlh  I„uirrl  .\vp.,  Des  I'laint'S,  III. 
Woods  Ciiiiritable  Fund.  Inc 

5y  East  Van  Uuren  St..  Chicauo  5,  111. 


Notes  and 

accounts 

receivable 

less  reserve 

for  bad  debts 


(2) 


Tile  F!'!!  Foundation 

I'l*  1    \\   111   St.,   Fori    \*>   r,  nr     l;id 

licit     1 

Honi'vwe.i  r<.inid.iMnri    ir'' 

in*  \\  est   C  ii:  ^\  St   .  W  iha.^i  ,  liid. 
Jor  lin,  .\rtliUr,  t-'niindu!  im; 

l.'O-t  North,  1  >el  iw  iie  Si   ,  In  l!  ukijkiUs  .'.  Ind. 
I  i'.:\    I''.i.  [uw  rneiit    Inr 

'.d  I  \Iei(  h.in;.-  Hank  Hhli:     In  li,in,ii.oU>  1,  Ind 


\l  ;i  liij;:ui  ii.>tuif;  for 


V,  [■'':•  ;ill,    N.i.ie   \V 

,'d7  .^i.iik-  HiU' 


1,  !■  V  T  '   I    ^ 

I-    llin.lcltlMl; 
I,.pUi-\  llie,     K  >  , 

M  I :  s  K 


Hulh  Iron  \V.,rk-  (  iMrii  dl.  Trust   ... 

TtXI  \\  iLshliu'ton  SI  .  Math,  Maine 
DuveiiixprI,  (leort'c  I'  ,  Trn.il   Fun<l.     . 

I'nst  (Mine  liox  .V*,  Miith.  M«llic 

^it'c  footnoto.s  at  ond  of  tiihle. 


IdSO 
K632 

29,283 


25,270 
S«7,802 
54,218 
28.716 
22,103 
523,397 
49.706 
61.185 
96,419 


28,596 
1.486 
32,410 
225,086 
77,494 
30.552 

12.^  910 

3,237 

66,146 

23.673 

89,520 

231.614 

225,958 


44,730 
112,299 
406,682 

(HI 


Inventories 


(3) 


1960 


$.51,172 
13,285 


1,140,000 


1,057 


i»eo 


4,916 


144,  760 


(Hi,  t*.^ 
1,^' 


96,680 


128,459 

2, 619, 475 

61,709 

67,000 


Investments 
In  Oovem- 

ment 
obligations  ■ 


(4) 


Investments 
in  non-Oov- 

emment 
bonds,  etc' 


19e0 
12,641,138 

$166, 491 


930,067 
3,132,206 


H433 


604,030 

74,534 

978.010 

515, 110 

1,331,210 

3,651,099 

1,202.330 

1,105,064 

160.391 

230,917 

295,000 


38,323 


1, 188,  561 


513.096 
939.381 
794.431 

477,845 


726,382 

6.000 

250,889 

1,515,320 

44,633 
840,403 


(5) 


Book  values 
of  invest- 
ments In 

(,,r!w,r,,|e 


19W 
$788,362 


848,381 

401,312 

l,l.'a,676 

116, 100 

81,279 

3,771.218 

16,372 

l,3.'i9,636 

7, 5tt,  658 

1,627,000 

2,142,754 

277,000 


466,304 


4.620 


861,375 
58,100 


112,151 


2,067,123 


1,337,790 

141.483 
1,138,164 


Mllket 

values  of 
Investments 
In  corpo- 
rate stocks 


(6) 


19D0 


(7) 


tteo 


4.."J!.. 'I-'JJ 
912.603 
477.938 

1,029,108 

9, 676,  aw 
901,873 

4,325,766 


3, 874. 781 

2.128.854 

654,121 

189.200 

47,012 

2.481.115 

2.175.303 

8.744.371 

3^4.381 

22.008,776 


J!    ■■.\"   '.'IH 

:■". 'Si.  M 

1.223.348 
(Nov    in  l'>vii 

1.  4'  ■"    \  r^ 

(De<\   .U.  \SX'\< 
9.  739.  k;<1 
(Dec.   31,1961) 
873.964 

8,076.842 


5,134.065 

5, 107,  409 

984.340 

215,947 

46,912 

2.481.115 

3.119,523 


18, 730.  rm 

(Jan    31,  19fiO) 
341.288 

24,037,060 


2. 709, 099  5.  501. 894 

425,347  430.303 

3,861,272  11,845.500 


1,589,319 


1    1  t',<  '»'.,'  1    '.'..■.  '■!' 

..M.ii    .(:.  !'"  1 


28,  455,  523 


1,979,013 


IJt    1  t'i 


3,917,868 
(Jan.    30,1960) 


4;i(i,  *(»si  4'v>>  'ii'<> 

(lie.     .'J,  M«;i) 
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ITOl.-j 


Foundation 


ILLINOIS — continued 


International  Harvester  Foundation 

180  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  III. 
Jewel  T  Foundation 

1955  West  North  Ave.,  Melrose  Park,  111. 
Kellogg,  W.  K.,  Foimdation  Trust 

Care  of  Ilanis  Tnist  A  Savings  Hank,  111  West  Monroe  St., 
Chicago  »i.  III.     See  .Michigan  listing  for  data. 
Kemper,  James  S.,  Foundation 

Mutual  Insurance  Uldg.,  Chicago 40,  III. 
Kettering,  Chares  F.,  Foundation 

40  South  City  St.,  Hinsdale,  111. 
McUraw  Foundation 

1200  St.  Cha.-Ies  Rd.,  Elgin,  III.  ' 

Mayer,  Oscar  Foundation 

1241  North  Sedgwick  St.,  Chicago  10,'lli" 

Mcyer-Ceco  F'oundation 

5601  West  26;.h  St.,  Cicero  50,  lU.     

The  William  II.  Miner  Foundation 

667  The  Rookery,  Chicago  4.  111. 
The  .Morton  Furid 

110  .North  Wacker  Dr.,  Room  510,  Chicago  6,  fu' 

Morton.  .Mark,  Foundation 

110  North  Wwker  Dr.,  Chicago,  111. 
National  .Merit  Scholarship  Corp 

1.580  Sherman  Ave.,  Evanston,  III. 
Olin  Foundation,  Inc. 

333  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  HI.    See  New  York 
City  listing  for  data. 
Olin  Mathicson  Chemical  Corp...   . 

Charitable  Trust,  East  Alton,  III. 
Pullman,  George  .M.,  Educational  Foundation 

168  .North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  111. 
Pullman,  Inc.,  Foundation 

200  South  .Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  4,  111. 
Pure  Oil  Foundation,  Inc     . 

35  East  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago  1,  ill. 
Quaker  Oats  Foundation 

-Merchandise  .Mart  I  laza,  Chicago  54,  111 
Regcn.stcin,  Joseph  and  Helen,  Foundation.  ..  . 

330  Ea.-it  Orand  Ave.,  Chicago  II.  III. 
The  Seabury  Foundation 

Care  of  .Northern  Trust  Co.,  50  South  LaSalle  St.^Chlcago'lid," 

Sears-Roebuck  Foundation.  ..  ■ 

3333  Arthington  St.,  Chicago  7,  lU. 
Ptale^,  A.  E,,  Jr.,  Foundation 

(  are  of  Citiwns  National  Bank  of  DecatOr,  Deiatur,  lu' 
Standard  Oil  F'oundation,  Inc 

810  South  .Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  80,  111. 

Swift  A  Co.  F'oundation 

4114  South  Packers  .\ve.,  Chicago  9,"iu' 

Wleboldt  Foundation ^ 

1580  Sherman  Ave.,  Evanston,  III. 
W'ilkle  Foundation 

254  North  Laurel  Ave..  Des  Plaines,  lU. 

■Woods  Charitable  Fimd,  Inc 

59  East  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago  5,  lU. 


Other 
investments ' 


(8) 


19e0 


1140,441 


io,sse 


Capital  assets: 
Depreciable 
(and  deplet- 
able)  assets 
less  reserve 

for  depre- 
ciation (and 

depletion) 


(9) 


Capital  assets: 
Land 


(10) 


Other  assets 


1960 


$55,000 


1960 


251 
470,  575 


68,862 
466,304 


8,132 


$574,220 


4*.  LIOO 


176,266 
50,000 


_  INDIANA 

The  EPH  Foundation 

1601  Wall  St.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.    See  Michigan  listing  for 

data. 
Honeywell  Foundation,  Inc 

119  West  Canal  St.,  Wabash,  Ind.  ' 

Jordan,  .\rtliiir.  Foundation 

1204  North  Delaware  St.,  Indianapoiii5'2rind' 

Lilly  Eiiilounicnt,  Inc 

914  .Merchiini.s  Hank  Hldg.,  Indianapolis  ii'lnd 


KINTtCKT 

Bemhelm,  Isiuic  W.,  Foundation 

617  SUirks  Uldg,.  Louisville,  Ky. 


I  •■-     h'  n  W  ,,r  k-  (    1  „,  ,;„>  i,     I  .,,.,    _^_ 

:'«  w  L-!.  lui-  I   -I  .  hutt:    Maine. 
I  '.iM  i.p..'i,  (M'ork'i    I    .  TriiM   \  iind  ... 
l'o.-i  uiiue  box  A<4,  itfttti.  Maine. 


010,738 

\m  o.'i 


1,143,059 


705,172 


HX,  .'-28 


80,367 


(11) 


1960 
$45,245 

1,416 


05,241 

853,  70f. 

426 


64,713 


20,000 
024 


071 

37,358 


11,363 

080 
70,466 


Total  assets, 

with  market 

values  of  se- 
curities being 
used  wherever 
available 

(where  mar- 
ket quotations 

are  imavail- 
able,  the 

securities  are 
shown  at  book 

values;  gen- 
erally, assets 

other  than 
securities  are 

shown  at 
book  values)  > 

(12) 


I960 
$3,  479,  377 

398,631 


3,209,177 

55.940,189 

3,019,172 

1,270,408 

1, 645,  365 

16, 606,  877 

1, 455, 152 

10,855,569 

11, 292, 757 

7,963,395 
8, 383, 814 
1,423.226 
548.136 
1.  504,  522 
2,658,609 
3, 193, 018 

20,  237,  893 
344,525 

24, 103.  204 
1,398,814 
8,  650,  750 
1,512,307 

12,  758, 134 


7,500,772 

6,  679,  601 

126,036.631 

6,832,014 

i4«.  Wi 

'1, 4W  !  1  :< 


Total  assets  based  on 
Ixwk  values  only 


(13) 


(14) 


1900 
$3,469,516 

396,631 


2,628.946 
9,900,260 
2,708,428 
1,220,785 
1,222,202 

16, 632,  305 
1, 490,  412 
7,138.008 

11,222,531 

6, 700, 037 
5,506,320 
1,110,863 
521,390 
1,038,320 
2,558,609 
2,  247, 137 

10,251,670 
337, 618 

22,074,922 
1,368,785 
6,882,884 
1,490,024 
4,773,908 


1951 
$1,324,067 


(Jan.      1, 1953) 


J,  ."ilJ.  -'4V 

237,611 

360,877 

204,779 

11,  759, 020 

66,857 

1,017,035 

50,000 
(July  1, 1955) 

660,712 

3,874,817 

25,000 

82.508 

(Jan.  1. 1954) 

514.006 

214,935 

1.269,943 

4,  346, 079 

91,286 
(Jan.    1,1966) 


(Jan.  1. 19.'i2> 
1.000.000 

(Jan.  1.  1953) 
4.  490.  83(i 

90.917 
(Jan.    1. 19.52) 
501,933 


6,443,766  4,760.150 

(Jan.      1, 1953) 
6,163,061  3,344.034 

(Jan.      MR'ij) 
30, 250, 052 


!>4.    '.'«> 


4,083,062 
(Jtn,      1, 1066) 


26:  Ttif. 

'Jiin  :    M.'.4i 

2.  43»V  bK«             ■.  '.«..  -.A* 

I  (Jan,  1,1^67; 
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ScH»Dm-E    1.-- .'U-."^^?      rontli-nrH 
ISoorw:  Do<<»in»«nUi  wibmltu-d  to  tho  ^elfrt  r,vn^^^in^^  -^n  Suiail  aiisitie.«i 


August  20 


Fmindntloa 


Il»yno|.l«,  /ui  hvy  Stiuih,  !  nxt 

(■,iri>'>(  Men  ,iniiii>  Sifr  I>r|«>Mll  X  Truil  ( 'i  ,  i.i  S.iuili  -Ji  , 
llulllmurr  i.  Mil,     Si-.-  N.irth  t'lu-iiliiiix  lliflKit  dir   luta. 
HtrniK,   Viwiin  mi'l  I.iliic-,  tMutvlntltm,  lin 
1  ^(iiiMi  11. )\*  ir  1  -ii  ,  It.iiMinon-  1.  M  1 

liMtOl)  Koiinlntlon 

4(«i  (  i)n:nuiii«i'iiil  li  A  VI' ,  lliw>loii.  Mn.-w. 
Ilyiiiiis, 'lo'lfiry  M  ,  Trust 

M*  \\'ii.'*lilni;t(in  Si  ,  IUwIdii  i,  M;i.-i,> 
llyttms,  S;ir\h  A  .  Ktiri'l.  Iti' 

2^H  \S':w<lutUMiiii  St  .   HdMoli  H,   \|  iss 

SliftiililUu',  Miu-lon  .s.  I'oti.T,  Charitnhlo  Tni-ts. 
,S|  Auliliti:',  llunili  y  N  .  Ctmrii.il.li-  'I'r'Ki. 
Spaiildmi.',  H  irrlpt  M  .  C!i  vrstJttile  Trust 

('in-  'if  Kulutiary  Tru>l  ("o  .  jii  \'n<[  iXllrr  )5ii  ,  !?ost:  n  S, 
Mdss.     S»>e  Now  Uiiini-shiro  IWlng  for  ilata. 

Ml'lliriAV 


AiutTlrail  I'liv  liiKir-i  Co    K  .iiiiUtiDn .. 

OM  K.-nl  H  mk  >^    Ini-t  Co.  lirui'l  K  i;  ul- J.  Mich, 
ll#!sst>r  Koiuiil  aion   .  - - - 

CiU-c  of  Hr'<siT  » '■.  .    \;r<r,  I,  Mi<h, 
Brtvrh,  Eriii>-^t  ;iii  !    Itiri:-,,!,  l-'ni!ii-i;Uiiin 

Ttit"  Auii-rii-'Ui  IM  ,   i  I'  irt'i'ii),  Muli, 
Biirrniiphs  Koiui  i,il;.  ii  _,        _  

tJOTl  ill  A\o  ,  Urtroit  ,iJ,  Mich.     S*'i'  I.:;iru.-  i:.-l.iu  fur  Jjlii. 
Chrysl.T  Fun.!    ,., 

341  .M!i.-v-;;«iHi.-*tts  A\.'  .  iHlruitai.  Mn.h. 
TV.i'  rnuibrodk  Fmui'Litii  i:  

Lonr  I'm..  Kd..  HloTiifi.  .1  HilSs,  Mu-h. 
rui'.niut'h.ini   Dru;:  ("'-    F-iiii'lati'Ui 

li«7  12tli  St  ,  Dt'iroit  l-'i,  Mich. 
Delrcit  .SU'cl  Corf    (■b,;ir,tat.l.'  Trust_ , 

("arc   of   .N'.iUon.il    lUiiK   of  iX'lroit,   '>ji)   WooiJw.ifd   Ave., 
I).'!r');!  ».  Mich 
Dow.  Hi  I  (m  rt  11.  and  Ornri^  .V  ,  Found^Iion , 

:il-)  Post  St  .  Mi.li.ii!'!.  .Mu-h. 
The  KFii  Foiin-liUion_. 

'•'.':«  Conror.i  Avi-  ,  I>itr  jic.  .Mull. 
K.irh  iri   F^'Uii'l.itu.t: ,. 

y<rj  First  NationiU  Hldp  .  Aim  Arbor,  .Mu-h. 
Fi-'It-r  li-MoL'ul-HowiT  H,'.irini.'s.    Inf.,  ('h.inlnhli-  Trii^t  Fund. 

Car.-  of  N  itional  Maiik  of  Uv-troit,  Dvlr   it  S2.  M.uli. 
Ft-rrv.  I)    .M  .  Jr  .  Tru-t.i-  fori) 

■J121  i;-atr'li;m  lUde,,  P-troit  'ifi,  Mich, 
Fink,  (iforge  Ti.  ml  F:im'  M  ,  I'o^n  1  ition 

3'>4o  i'tnoNst-ot  Mliig,,  i.>(.lnji;  ib,  Mir.'i. 
Fori  .Motor  (.'o.  F-.n.l 

Tilt'  \:ii('ri!.-;in  Id.,  Ucirhom,  .Midi. 
F'jr!.  Ft.-nson   in  1  FMit'i,  F-iri  I        .   

]M»>  Buhl  HMb  .  Detroit  .'»■>,  .\licli. 
Fori.  F.!'-;inor  C!,r.\  F  .11  ! _ 

iUXj  li'iul  HI  ic,  Detroit,  Mien. 
F' .r  1 ,  If-nrv   iii-l   \iiii.-,  I  oii  I 

1  IKi  Hohl  HMl'  ,  D.-'roit  .'ti,  Mich. 
F  .r  I,  \V  liter  ,in-l  lo->[i'  iiu-.  Fun-l 

lH»i  Huhl  HMl-  .  Di-tr<Mt  .>«■.,  Mu  ;i. 
For  i,  \\  illiiiDi  ,'Vii'i  M,irth:v,  1-  'in  !       

1  tixi  Huhl  HMj  ,  I).'tr.,:t  .'»i,  .Mii-ii. 
Frufiiiiiif,  Kov.  FouiulatK<n,  Itii- 

imno  Il.irii.-r  Avo  ,  l).-troit  J2.  .Mu-h. 
(lerb.T  H  liiv  l-oo<ls  Fund. 

4a'  St, It,-  St  ,  Fr-iiuni',  .Mi.  h, 
(ror-lon,  .JasoiihiiK"  E  ,  F-iuii  i  ition 

IM  T-\ylor  Avr  ,  Drtr'-it  .'.  .M  ii  h. 
Ili-r'-i   k  ^■ouIl.l;Ulon 

.ir''.  I'l-nohscot  lUic  ,  I><  Iroit  Jfi,  Muti. 
IIu.lM.ii-W.-hU'r  F..uii.l;ilior.   _       _ , 

IJOri  Wix.duiird  Avp,,  I),  troll  2»),  Mich. 
J.jy,  Hol.-n  .N'ewlH-rry.  F'uiul   , 

.'O.v;  l',-iioh'i..t  HMp  ,  I'.'tioit  Jfi.  .Mu  h. 
1  lit-  K  i!i/i.-r  Funi 

i:i«.  1  nit.-!  .\.r;.-t<  Hi;?  ,  D.-troU  :<\,  .Mi.  h.  ' 

K' ll'.ee,  VS'.  K  ,  Foundation  _. 

2:A)  ("h-impion  .=t  .  Battl.'  CVeek,  Mi.  ti. 
KfUoeK,  W.  f^  .  Foundation  Tnist- 

•J.'io  ("hiuiipion  .St.,  Battle  Crc.-k,  Mich. 
Thi-  KrrsL'O  F'oun'.ition  . 

2727  2.1  .\vo  ,  D.-troit  'S2.  .Mich. 
McCiirthy .  J,  rry.  Foun-lation.. _ 

•'2:*i  U   ■.,.:\*"ir  !  .\vi'  ,  D'-troit  2,  Mich. 

Set'  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Ciu<h 


VolA*   Mid 
I       ncpounu* 
I      r'-ro*!  vdt'l.' 

fur  biwl  J..LI:. 


(U 


;*:r' 
VI     tO'J 


at,  043 

907,040 
10,331 


18,803 

132,432 

38,410 

13,381 

159, 001 

11,136 

4,768 

27,2&4 

1.2<>4.  403 

i:--.,  ri26 

4,800 
90,040 
11,787 
58,287 

1,627 
66,881 
70,502 
45.766 
22,353 

7.813 
14.250 
17.581 
268,045 
37,800 
46,075 
19,727 
533,271 


hivvntoriM 


W 


IIMM 


1,033,«> 


330,430 


19,063 
10,683 


106,410 


630 

1, 377,  421 

35,180 

35,180 

1,230,402 

433,406 

34.500 

59.434 


1.150 
244.701 


643,347 


1,306,  ,!>68 
672.  15S 


442,428 


(«) 


InT«atm«nti 
la  Oovprn* 

mrnt 
obUgtUoni * 


(4) 


InvMtmrnU 
In  non-flow. 

i-r-ii!'.'i!f 
Ix.jn.l-',  I'll  • 


B....k  ■-  liu.' 

|i!  ^l^  r->l 

ihi'til-.  in 
i-ori.or  ill- 

-.tol  k-. 


M  ilk.  I 

\  uliU'-.  ..f 

111'  i'«liii.-lU3 

In  iv>r|«>. 

r  ill  .i..tkl 


(») 


/MO 


103,814 


li.i,  Vrti 


m 


."i-,ii 


■CI 


t37,758 


10.300 
68,568 


764,390 

065,043 

41,500 

101. 100 


«4«,437 

362,770 

165,620 

1.019,625 


11, 757,  003 


3,253,890 
28,106 
00,463 


390,000 


10^660,983 


0,925.350 
aOO.000 


1  srm  {\i,^ 

,"<i,'t,  iiKr 


1.000 


86.890 
249.082 


t>  144 


249,600 


111    JKl 

12,800 


12, 7?3. 001 


4,002,820 


I.'.  'I*-,*.,  u," 


1  \  9.  .vv; 
|».'i.'i:<r, 


(D 


t.,  H".!,  TTO 


!  1  y  *>? 

'2^,,  .Ui,  .K,)S 
1.  (21    I'M 


2   121,  nfKi 
4.'2,  215 


121.  'y^i 


6.  W2,  <W4 

IW.  IT'S 
141.756 

1!,  '<'Vi.  21 B 


?.:«!.  899 
413.  15<J 
141.756 

4s,  :x.  S.V' 


1.063.024 


8,076,675 


2M  '..  2f^  1 .  2.i.'. 

i.Ott.  10,  ll»'i''^ 

653, 357  ;»<:,  :*>:. 


W7,738 
459.112 
699,412 


si,c,  'C: 


1.  ITS.  040 


Si:  140 

616,  2.V) 

U,  034.  1  -v! 
13,505.700 

2,  M^    21 1 

3!-,  n.i 

12,  ui,  yjo 

33.  105,  417 

6S.  322,  S32 

1,088,574 


i,i>s;i. 

■  11.  (31, 
21",  '».i.l, 

a.  .V. :, 
I  2Hn 

19,  Sf..^, 
208.014, 

»79, 


-S3 

nm 

625 

5j3 

I*  i.'i 

iV.7 

,■/,: 

TOO 

'•'<') 


1962 
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MARYUNP 

Til  vii,,Kt»,  f  ArVinry  Pintili,  TruM. 

1   ui-  (if  Mi'n«niil(-  Huh'  l>«<|M>»U  A  TruM  Cn ,  IS  HiuiOi  M»,, 
n«!i(ii.or.  'J,  M,|      |4««<  Nnrlh  t"»rt>lU»ft  lUlliti  Kt  «UU. 
'•'   '       vn  I    .    I  Mllto,  KixiMitwllim,  Inr  

1  sjuih  ih  «uril  f I  ,  liMlllnuirr  I,  Mil, 


MAMtAritrnicTTi 
Boalnn  Fminilntlftn 

4U0  ('i)Mitnonwr«lth  Avr.,  IlMton,  Mm*. 
ByMttn,  (liolfn-y  M  ,  TniKt     

IN  Wiuihlnitlmi  St  .  Itooion  N,  MaH. 
Hjwmn.  Siiriih  A  .  Kund  hu-  

204  NViwihltiRlon  SI  ,  Hnxton  t».  Mmm, 
Spauhllnr.  .Mixriun  S,  I'ottcr.  ('biirlt»lil«>  TruaU. 
SpftUldlnit,  llunil«<y  N,.  Charltnldp  Trust. 
8paul(lln(j.  Iliurlrt  M  .  rh»rHnlilr  Trujl, 

('i»r«'  of  Kldurmry  Tru.«t  Co..  10  I'oKt  Ofliw  8q,,  Boston  6, 
Miuw.    Sf*'  .Ni'W  lluiniwhlrr  lIstlniE  for  data. 

MK-HIQAN 

American  Box  Bo«rd  Co,  Koundiit Ion , 

Old  Kent  Bulk  A  Trust  Co.,  Orand  lUpid«2,  Mich. 
|i.  >.  I  Foundation 

I    III' of  Bcsscr  Co  .  Alp«>nt,  .Mich. 
Breech.  Ernest  and  Thclnia,  Foundation 

The  Aiiierican  Hd  .  Deurlwrn.  .Mich. 
Burroufthii  Foundation  

wiTl  2d  Ave  .  Detroit  32.  MJch.    See  lUinois  listing  for  data. 
Onrysler  Fund  

841  .Mn-s-suchimtl!!  Ave..  Detroit  31.  Mich. 
The  Cran  brook  Foundation .    . 

Lone  iMne  Rd,,  Bloomfleld  Hills.  Mich. 
Cunnlnifhain  Drug  Co,  Foundation 

1927  12th  St..  Detroit  16.  Mich. 
Detroit  Steel  Cori).  Charitable  Trust 

Care  of  Nnlional   Bank  of  Detroit,  690  Woodward   Ave*,' 
Detroit  2fi.  Mich. 
Dow.  Herbert  H   and  (Irace  A..  Foundation 

31.1  Fo.st  St..  Midland.  Mich. 
The  EPH  Foundation 

6233  Concord  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Earhart  Foundation 

902  First  .National  Bldff..  Ann  Arbor,  Mich' 

Federal-Mofrul-Bower  Bearinps.  Inc..  Charitable  Tru.st  Fund.   . 

Care  of  National  Bank  of  Detroit,  Detroit  32,  Mich. 
Ferrv,  D.  M.,  Jr.,  Trustee  Corp 

2124  Guardian  Bldg.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 
Fink,  George  R.  and  Elise  M.,  Foundntlon 

.W45  Penobscot  Bldg..  Detroit  26.  Mich. 
Ford  Motor  Co.  Fund 

The  American  Rd..  Dearborn.  Mich. 
Ford.  Benson  ond  Edith.  Fund     .    .. 

14<I0  Buhl  Bldg..  Detroit  26.  Mich. 
Ford,  Eleanor  Clay.  Fund 

14<»0  Buhl  Bldif .  Detroit.  Mich. 
Ford.  Henry  anil  Anne,  Fund 

Wro  Buhl  HI. Ik'  ,  Dctroii  2t.,  Mich. 
Ford.  Walter  i»iid  Josephine    Fund     ...  ...  . 

14(»)  Buhl  Bidif  ,  Detroit  ».  Mich. 
For.l,  William  and  Mnrilm,  Fund 

ItiH'  lUlhl  Blik-  .  Dctrnll  2f,,  Mich. 
1  riictiiiuf.  K.  \.  1  .iuiuhitioii,  Inc 

lo'Mo  ll.iriKT  A  \('     h.'l roll  :«,  Mich. 
'.i-it-tr   HHh-.    !-o...|s  l-ijri.i        

40'  -I  iii.  ^!      Ir.'iiu.iii,  Nficli 
!..M'|'hiiu'  F  ,  I  oiin-iiition 


04h»r 

lltwtinenl«  > 


(tt 


fwa 

Ml.  178 


Capital  awwt* 

Dt'|iri-i  iiiMi- 
(ttlul  'li  1  ,1 1  ■ 
aliii      ;t----i  !- 
le...-  ir-i  r  N I 
tut     Ul  Ii 

rlulion  land 
depict  tun) 


W 


•i.riHvori 


40,000 

670.000 


2.306,502 
152,314 


!l. 


Ih 


I>ctr.  it  2.  Mirh 


U.S. 


Kell' 


Del 

ii.n 

iN-l 

J,  i 
i'l.-i 


roll 


roll  2',, 


l'.(    !  .i>  ,.,r  A\i'  , 
rnck  \  oiiiuhitioii 

H-1,V     I'.Mii.hM-ol    MMk' 

N..!i  WcM.cr  l'..ii'u!' 
I.in,  W  ..o.lwur.l  AM' 
I  !f-;(-ii  \i'W  f*rrv  h  in 
2.  '-    I  tliol.scoi    lihU- 
The  K  in.'.tT  1-  un-l 

I'oo  riiitf.i  ArtiM-   MriK 
Kellok'.u  W    K  ,  J-  '.iiiu!;,iion 

2''i<'  ( 'han.pion  >t  ,  HHttlc  ('reek 

'^'f,  ^V'     K  .  Foun.l., 
2,'J.  ( 'hunipion  SI  .  I 
The  Krcsirc  Foiin-hition 

r  2.1  Avf  .  Drlri.it   v..  M 
thy,  .lorry.  Fouiul  iii..u. 


Mii'h. 


ich. 


7,163,330 


512.  500 


1,607,006 


107.250 


0»piUlMM>U; 
Land 


(lU) 


Other 


(II) 


D.MNMM 


\023,061 


330 

346 

M93 


14.350 


-.1;  2',  Mich. 
Detroit  26.' Mich." 
'" MYc'h". 


461,126 


180.000 


3,  m.  410 


13,880 


132,470 


1,123 


86,657 


3,817 


T- 


Cri'ik,  .Muh. 


M. 


1.  827.  264 


KOOO 


0.,!:^_i  W  uodwarU  Avi.,  Dciroii  2.  .Mich. 


M2.  52r 


383.  -12 


.M   140 


861 


2»6,  150 


102,411 


W,4»4 
81, 476 


Toll, 

U  It  I 


UiM'il  »  lirrrvrr 
liVivdiltile 
fwhi  0  '    .1 
ket  MO 
are  1 0 
al.  ■ 
aeoui.;..-  .n 
shown  at  hook 
valiiNi;  gen- 
ernlly,  Miarls 
other  than 
iH<i-urllli«  are 

"hown  at 
book  Vftluw)  * 


m 


IT.  mm 


8.061,644 

>7,O0M67 

^,ll^768 


681,  an 

8.614.416 
530,116 

2,024.888 

9,  477,  880 

642,064 

667,484 

48,  746, 515 

4.157,332 

4,606,386 

257,260 

6.801.214 

700.638 

22.520.432 

2.  250. 642 

4.163.926 

1.311,018 

1.375.630 

4fUli.8Sl 

680.613 

1,770.034 

11,  44-    i.i* 
2"   -'02  V2< 
4.  551.  104  I 

1.  ~-A  4>>i 

,'.'«    :fi-i 

4.     .4-     ^M 
Sil   ill  4     ti^ 


Total  MtnU  haaad  «kn 
I'lxik  raluesonty 


(ID 


(U) 


im 


,1  •,.'•  'U 

I  4    ''f-4   4"'.. 

I ,  iSJv,  1 1 4 


681.808 
8,«M.417 

400.630 

Z  037, 052 
0,378,073 

444,  Ml 
.'.1-    4^-1 

12, 455.  834 
4.157,333 

1.730.f)23 

2.'>i  .  I'V*- 

3, 386, 531 

«i6,',.  361 

2.  4.;i.30l 

3,  MS,  062 

S(V3  29! 

.i.  37,',  t2il 

45\  851 

71  ^  ;*■( 
I.  'I.'i  "i"i 

'.  1 .1.',  ['~ ' 
31.2  '4. 

;<<(   4^1.   Hi 

X'.   1  i .,',,  4 1 " 

I'l    "21    40; 

,"1,  223.  iK; 


mi 

II,  MM,  870 


i.M,Tr 

I.  J56,9S;< 


(Jan.     1. 1083) 
306,000 

0.500 


03,000 

(Jan.      1. 1083) 

8,586.380 

100,000 

516,  415 
(Jan.    1,1954) 

6,364.962 


1,315,253 


(Jan,    1, 1953) 
2,272,241 


(Dec.     1.1954) 
11.460,230 

233,386 

368,  m 


(Jan. 


(Jan. 
(Jan. 


6.600 
1. 195.1) 
3K166 

fi.500 

1,  iwa) 

8a  784 


1.1053) 
0,061.844 

167,836 
1. 704.  427 

209,  ,S44 

212.245 

: !.,  2t<i.  357 

:il,980,S85 

M    4^'  133 

Vif    12' 


'f^-' 
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Aiigiist  20 


1962 


Foundation 


MICHI  ,\N' 


<(;niUniod 


>rc'^;rocor  Funl 

■2ii^'i  N':iti(iiial  H,iiik  BMg,.  Detroit  2i\  Mich, 
Mott,  Charles  .-^  If  wart,  Fniin'iation- .- --. 

!4<11  F.-jM  roiirt  St  .  Flint  2,  Mich. 
MueUcr  R'^itss  Fiiun'l.itint! 

Wis  I-a[H-i'r  .Vvt'  ,  Fnrt  Huron,  Mich. 
N'ational  FDumlauoii  of  KiK-hestor,  Micti 

("are  of  National  Twi.^it  iJri!!  <t  T'^'I  To  ,  .\'liiiinistr;uinn 
BMe.,  Kothester,  Mich. 
Par'ipe,  Klsa  I'  ,  Kotmilatioti    

U23  West  l':irk  Dr.,  Mi!i  md,  Mich. 
Relm  Fonii'iatior!  

i«)2  First  .V.itMii  il  iil.ij  ,  \:m  .\rl>"r,  Micli. 
S.irkner,  W^le  F     .n  !  \:    ;  i.  Foiin^lation 

C.iri'  of  \Varii.T-.\'.reos<    .^  Ju^'l,  .Hl»i  .MirhiL'-tn   I'ru.-t  itiU  . 
I  .rinil  K.ipi-i.^  2.  .M  ','■'!. 
r;))nt:n,  W,  F.  .  l.n.'n!|iici\  nii'iit  Tni.-^ti-e  Corp 

:«)!  if.Tinitt.i  Sr  ,  K  i!<uiuizoo,  Mich. 
Wci'ijer.  Kloisc  iii<i  ii:c!;:ir!,  F'iurv!:ition 

riOti  WcMxlwar  I  .\v.'  .  Detroit  J<>,  .Mich. 
\V>!irl(io<)l  Fouiiiiatioii 

St.  Jijseph.  Mich, 
The  Wtiitine  Fonrvl  itinyi   

'Jiv,  (■iu!..-n>  I'.iiik  F-Ml'  ,  Flint  ■>,  Mich. 

]l!!i.  \Am;^  W   .in  !  M  u.i.  V  itnilv  Foun  i.itcn 

W  Diw  First  .\  itiiiii  11  H  u\k  iUij;,,  .<t.  l'.iul  1,  Minn. 
Horniel  Foiinlaticn. .    .. 

.\ustm,  Minn. 
Ofiieiin,  .MiH^rt  and  Foui.^c,  rh.iritv.. 

312  West  .-^iiiHTior  St.,  Diiluth  2,  .Minn. 
Toter  Kouiiilation   ....  ...    

'"are  of  First  'I'rust  ("■>   of  .-^t.  I'aui,  .^t,  Paul  1,  Minn. 
Waltcer,   r.  H,  Foun'lation,  Inc _ 

U'Jl  Hennepin  .\ve..  .Miiineaixjlis  :i,  .Mum. 
W.'verliaeiiser  Foun'i.itiori.  Inr ._..    

W-2I81  Fir'^t  National  Hank  F5i<ie  ,  St.  Paul  1.  .Miiiu. 
Wi'.'iiT,   \in':'r-r  il  ,  Foiiii'latio;;   _   _         

3o.i  Washin^-ton  St.,  St.  Paul  2,  Minn. 

Mis.sni-Ri 

.\  nh'-user-Hii-;!-'    ("■!i''lM'''l''  Trust  

Care  of  <t    L,  .iii.  liui.m  Iru^t  Co.,  :iu  Locuit  St.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo 
I'.icw.'tt,  1' ir<otw,  Ntc.'iior;  il  Fun'l   

yll  I-o<^ist  St  .  St.  I.'Mu.  1,  .Mo. 
Brown  Shoo  Co    C'larit.itile  Trust 

Care  of  Sr    Fcens  Cnini;   Trust  Co..  .110  Locust  Rt.,  >t.  I^iuir 
1,  Mo 
Dan  forth  tdun'latjon 

•<i:<  South  ^tti  .-t.,  St.  l.ouis2.  Mo. 
FalstafT  Foun  la t ion. . .    . .     

■■*)rA\  Oakland  .Vve.,  St.  I.ouis  10,  Mo. 

Cavlor'l,  ClitTor'i  Wiliaril,  Foundation 

'ill  North  4th  St.,  St.  I.ouis  2,  .Mo. 
llali-Ti'i'k  FdMe;itional  Foun' la t ion 

J,':h  ui!  M(<  rce  Tratiicway,  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 

I.<-)osi\   ('irr,,,    !       Fund - 

looJ  ln--uran(t'  F  xchonse  Bldg.,  Kansas  City  5.  Mo. 
I.ty-Ki',  !•"  '.a  I     .  Fund   . - - 

Ii»i2  In-.u.'- Hire  Fxciiins'e  Bide..  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 
I,<>os.c  J  icoh  [.  .  Million  Dollar  Charity  Fund  Trust 

liKi2  lo-u'-uue  F.xcliaiiL'e  Bids;.,  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 
>rav  Sfofs  !■  ruin'iatinn,  Iiic 

<'in  dive  -t  ,  St.  I-oui.<  1,  Mo. 
NfcDonncli  .ATfraft  Corji    Fiundation 

C.tre!)f-t    Lou;.-;  I  r.iur:   Iru-t  Co.,  HO  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis, 
1.  Mo 
MiT^onncll  F'^inlatun.  Inr-        _ 

I'oit  OtTice  Hot  .lift,  Sr     I.<.u!<  '•!,  Mo. 
NfM.-.^.-uiro  Charit.il'le  Tru-t    ...    

Can'  of  .Mon-anto  CheiiiK  al  Co  ,  m)  -North  Lindbergh  BiTd., 
,-t    [.on  IS  '■,(■,,  Mo. 
U;I>nrTi  K<H-k hill  Nelson  Tru-t   

KM  Hrviiit  Uu\z.,  Kansas  (.'it v.  .\Iu. 
Oho    rohn  M  .  Tru.st 

L\irc  of  St    Louis  L  nioLi  Trust  Co.,  510  I^oOUSt  St.,  St.  Ix)uls  1, 
Mn 
Olin,  SpeiiciT  T  .  I'rust _ 

C.ireofSt    Louis ''nioii   1  .ni^t ''o  ,  '  lo  i,,,.  ij.t  St     ^r    Louis  1, 
-Mo. 

Si-.>  footnotos  at  end  of  tablf. 


Cash 


(1) 


19W 
$360,342 

1, 989, 335 

21,314 

15,341 


104,023 
28,597 

16,533 

23,709 

36,005 

318,128 

249, 890 
48,339 
98,343 
45, 145 

109,509 
63,781 

103,609 

27,796 


24,667 

21.400 

i30,670 

29,511 

21,599 

77,660 

62 

1,936 

172 

24,146 

W, '*1<) 

81,877 


322,591 

I .  <M2 


Notp<!  and 

acTf  Mints 

ri'a'ivable 

!es>-  '■>-serve 

for  Oad  debts 


(2) 


1960 


$130,  740 


IS,  388 


18,577 
16,278 


201,600 
75,000 

148,931 


1,116,358 
13,425 


18,530 


17,000 


30,000 


Inventories 


(3) 


1960 


$15,838 


Investments 
In  Oovem- 

ment 
obligatiooa  ■ 


W 


laeo 

$2,263,000 


140,000 


9,331 


2,  419, 312 
155,000 

1,088,437 
20,450 


7,03« 

444,316 

80,370 

4,606,900 


323,100 
310,885 


50,156 

372,880 
19,000 

2,782,369 

317,992 

99,396 

562,612 

1,  397,  824 
221,960 
290,254 
219,211 
286,682 

79,545 
344,554 

8,051,844 
19,786 

135,000 


Investments 
In  non-U  ov- 

emiiMnt 
bonds,  etc.! 


(5) 


1960 
$7, 549, 010 

889,700 

52,792 


308,390 
214,000 

2,928,846 

2,310 

505,309 


5,968,503 


64,890 
913.  741 

3,  ^9«.  871 

204,  160 

1, 213,  726 

1, 476, 390 

662,560 
725.352 

8.24».T07 


aUli-s 
s  .n 


M.irk-t 

\alues  '<! 

hn  i'Stinent.s 

m  ei)r[». 

rati   .^luckj 


(6) 


1960 
$3,  407,  557 

23,  92«,  677 

4'   LS7 

39,618 

1   072  <<&.■? 

i,:;os,  u: 

2, 070, 717 

2,  553,  851 

251,264 

870,006 


(7) 


i  1 7   V,/i.  723 

(IVt     31    1  •*!) 

»  70,  X\i.  >.SH 

86,321 

:<-  4.-.5 

(Der     30,  l',»vo 
'J.  741.  <*!.'• 

f:     4,30     fjl.S 


H,  727,  7.U 

2,  SOi.\  0'.)5 

346,247 


10,734,361  ¥■  vi:    w 

F'      h  ."H        ]      «:ij 

i,  -Jsi,  ikH  4,  .Vii'.  ov> 


i 


1.113.410 
861.963 

216,565 


74.  7fW 

1,  •"-(,  Iff 
3,  -No    J,-, I 

"ir  3<il 

2,  295, 363 

1, 193,  424 

1.102,788 
321,257 

\h,  S21,  405 


1.321,20-1 


)o3  2tn 


2.  350,  <il9 

3.  1.3'   01' 
1.  V.2  277 

T'K  ■»'..' 

4,30,  07'' 

1.  '<!(1,  2:2 

1,5! '-,0(33 
231,  i;C 


*".  («.2.  .'0-2 
N^l,  '13 

3x.  .(r:    10 
(JuM  30,  r.»:ij 


2.  l.V,  ?"3 
(Alii;      :,  l.'.l; 

3,  .W-,  hji 

476,  551 

.Vue.     T,  FXdi 

^7,  ,'»4S,  S17 


155,937 


5.  571.  '(2 

3.  i<Ci.  "-N 

1   h22.  '3i 
'\\"      II.  1  «  i  1 
2,  720  •■-IJ 

,'.33. ""  (■; 

!,  7r2;.  fNto 
2. 2w;,  "V, 

july      fi,  WnA} 
i,  ."^73,  \r:\ 
2"7   4S-, 


003,947  :  f;i4,  CIO 

'(.Nov.  7,  VM)) 

528,538  ;  49fi.  2u»t 

,  (Nov.  7,  lyOO  ■ 


I 


i 
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F''und  ition 

Otb« 
tnT«tin«nts' 

*    v;  :'. .1.  ii.ss*>ts 
I  'e,>rpci.ship 

»n<l  depiet- 
st'ler  a.ss«"U« 
les?  rcservr 

for  (lepre- 
cialion    and 

depletion) 

'  'apit.-i,  is^-; .> 
Land 

Other  Msets 

T    -  I    a.s^-!S. 
»  : .    :    .I'ket 

V;..  ..-      '  St>- 

cir  ;  -.-  >  .ag 

us**  .  "^  'h  ■■'  vtiT 

.■. ',  ,1..  .;  !e 

( »  Uen.  •~kil- 

ketquotMMiM 

arp  unavail- 

,,■■•■    th* 

sts  ,.•  :,  -  .ire 

sbowD  at  Oook 

T»luas;  («n- 

erally,  assets 

otter  than 

securitiM  are 

show-n  at 
book  values)  • 

Z  .>i  :C  a.s<ie 

N.K't    S  a 

-  S  Ksed  on 

;.e.  ..idy 

(8) 

(») 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

an 

MEHJOAif— cootinu«d 

MeT.repor   F  .:,d         

*».  IJ.. 
190,647 

1960 

IMO 

1960 
$380 

415,337 

I960 
$27,747,575 

76, 754, 317 

130,427 

192.796 

9,  744,  905 

b  .V...  53C' 
2,791,997 

13,  106,  851 
3,268.970 

I  ovsj  161 

1,  r--?.  '-2^ 

J14.  .^l^. -2»= 

30  ;m-  ...v 
\:v,  i.v 

lv*4.  *Vc 

f..  tVsi).  3tM 
Z  318, 558 

P.  4>  w: 

3  P21   4?^ 

e^H  i-v 

'    4VS   2^ 

JV    *K-    4.,^ 

24-^.  N,;i.,n..:  H,i-,k   !;..!r     Detroit  26,  Midi. 

Molt.    1  ■.'Cl.'li-   SICM    irt.    I    c;;,  hitlon 

$2,306,021 

$463,000 

;  :>•  .'"..  -.V' 

1401  F.i>t  c.urt  St     H::,;  2.  Mich. 
Mueh'T  H"- iss  F^cir;  latio'i 

■  .. 

i  'J.".  La5^--r  .\\e  ,  I'.irt  Mur-.n    Mich. 
Ni;c)na!  Foundation  of  L  xhe.^tfr,  .Mich. 

c  ire    f  Nati  n  li    1  w;  t  Dxi,.  i  Tool  Co.,  AdministntioQ 
1-.:  if  .  Lo<'h.'<t.'r,  Mich. 
L.irdiv'.  Klsi  r      F  iriridation 

.'an        ■    .  o.^ 

.'..■ :  sr- 

1.073.125 

V23  Wei  liirk  Dr..  Midland,  Mich. 
}tchn  Found  itj.m             _                 .         . 

132,  718 

\*r2  Hrv!  Niii  ,n  il  Rldg.,  Ann  ArboT.  Mich. 
Sackricr    \s  aie  F    ir   :  \'iola.  Foundation 

75,900 
421,810 

535,877 

32,092 
5 

C  u-c  -f  U  ir:;rr  N^r  r.-S5  A-  Judd.3(»'  Mirhlpin  Trust  Bldr, 
1  irand  Kapids  2,  M  ,i  i, 
rp}<.h!<.  W    K  ,  idi,:;  .  ,    N  ■;.,...;    r-i^'.-    ''o:v._ 

3iil  HennetLa  Si  ,  kaj^.ioaf.xi.  Mict, 
WcFNt.  Fiois»>  ;iiid  Kit  icir  ;     F  ••;■    :  i:.   •       

20R,4S3 

88,501 

2, 5l^  11$ 

!2i»)  Woodward  .Kv>-  ,  ]-«ir'.:[  2c    M  i.-li. 
^'■  \..ri\-"\  F  oun  iatc.:^ 

St    Joseph.   Mich 

The  W  lutuie  Foui,!  it  ion 

22,604 

■ 

184,507 

21.000 

2^'    .'.^ 

9W>  Cituens  Hir.k  Hldr     Flint  2.  Mich. 

.Jan.      ;,  ;tf52) 

m;>>e.«ota 

' 

Hill,  D  u-  \\     ir  !  \!  lud    Fatnlly  Foundation                    

5,616,416 

302.297 

59,542,735 

2:-.,  if.4.  71? 

5, 167, 038 

W-fiOO  First  Nation  il  H  vi  k  lUdf    8t  Paul  I   Minn 

(Jan.      1,1961) 

Jlormel  Foundation                                                                  

477,080 
7,5» 

4,845.706 

'".  42<i  n" 

i.  vM   514 

r;  4v,v  4fj'. 
;  4'-..-«.  «-,■; 

4;,  423,017 

2,248.418 

,'■.  •:'2s.  ix- 

Z.  3.VS,  4 1 ,' 

&  tsiifi  4ir 
1  .".«  wi' 
i,i."i,37.. 

1.537,230 

.\ustin,  Mmn 
Ordean,  .\lh-ert  and  Deiise.  Charity 

45,877 

2-t>'  v^ 
174.274 

1:2,  3oW 

600 

1.745 

:■   '.-f'  078 

3!3  Wev;!  s,,,..nor  St..  Duluth  2,  Minn. 

To7i'r  Fi»UT^  hiMon                                                                           ..     .  .. 

2.  1'^  't^\ 

c  i.r,  of  F:r<t  Trtist  Co.  of  .St.  Paul,  St.  Paul  1,  Minn. 
W.ilker.  T    H  .  Foundation.  Inr 

112!   Heini'-pm  Avt    _  M  ;rine.iix)lis  3,  Minn. 

335,518 

10,500 

4,'.  14.', 

'  23-  173 
63,800 

W   .'ivl  First  N  it;   r.  .    Hank  Bldg.,  St.  Paul  1.  Minn. 

WiMer    \T'.'<t  H     t    ';■,  litlon 

1. 344,  891 

yiR.  ?9r 

4    i'M    W! 

355  W  i     ..or-   !    -•       r    I'anl  2,  Minn. 

m:.s,s  .'-ki 

Anhruser  ?.•:■;/>■  Ciiar;;  >•  :.■   ■..-it 

99,978 

3,790,588 

2  M".  "4^. 
"•  2'.3  3"o 

511,654 

Careof  .-t    L.1UL.-  Cm  1!.  I  -um  Co.,  510Locu«t  St.,  St .  I-v;.;.-  1, 
M 

(Jnn.    1.1953) 

i(ll    D«-u>;!   .S!       S;     1^.,,,,.   ;     \lo. 

Brown  ^hop  Cii   ("'iintih'    '■■■<t 

98,747 
10,486 

1,341,050 

1  R22.  238 

5,  246.  028 

4    v."-    Vk'    1 
3,590   i^M    i 
1,050  4»n5 

2.00^*356  1 
3  W3l^,  471    i 

5,  rss.  4<"i9 
1  241   '-,34 

12,238,751 

792,  125 

1  's,^ ''' 
T  -u;<  —V 

1  822.239 

;   4"!    Mif 

4  914   X7 

5  -^  005 

]    y..^   -fM    ' 

i<^'   '<:4    1 
1   .'iS'^,  352 
2,  32.'..  "90 

1,  lavf-i,'; 
12  'dd  r»4e 

781,584  1 

'.  ss   'fn; 

Care  of  St.  Louis  Uiiion  1 ;  u;  i  Co.,  510  Locost  St.,  St.  Louis  1, 
Mo. 
Danforth  Foundation 

.' ar.      ;,  ;y.:K;, 
9  030.282 

835  .South  8th  St.,  St.  Louis  2.  Mo. 
FalstafT  Foundation                                   .        

1,255,387 

183,160 

36,188 

1.R.W 

5050  Oiklmd   \vp  ,  s-    T/>uis  10.  Mo. 
Oaylord,  c ;o^  rd  w  din'- '    Foundation                          

-Tan       1  li-,%4' 
".  ■  1  ;'S<4 

111  North  4!h  .-t  .  .-•    l.'v.=  2.  >!  i. 
Hallmark  Educ'iiionii  f  -i;',  'iicio                                 .           .  . 

2'<   s.v« 

"■  i^.^ 

2.Vh  and   M.  ■  o-e    1'  i!'.    w  ,v,   k  .-.^a."  City  8,  Mo. 

114,592 

S     '^4t• 

3, 905,  752 

hi"-'  lr,-urin  -e  Fxcij.io.-.-  Hclf      K  lOs;!."!  City  5,  Mo. 
I>oos<  ,  )■':;  1  i     ,  Fun  1                                                                     

looj  In«iir  iiiii-  Fxchinrc  HLir  .  Kansri^  C\iy  ."i.  Mo 
T... ,j-    •  ,  •,,'.  1,  ,  M:;i,,ri  DoiUr  (  dianty  1- un  i  trust. 

!^«'-'  liisu'iicv  Ficdiancc  Hide  .  Kan«iS  City  ,'>,  Mtc 
M,i\  .--iMres  Liiuii  !  ili-ri .  hi.'      

fiOl  Ohve  >T   ,  St     Ixoi!<  1.  Mo. 
McDontiell  KT'Tifl  (  ,,rj,    F  .urlation 

1,567,444 
995,889 

r24.  714 

'■■^:.327 

CareofSt.  l^xnf-  Cmon  d  rus;  <  ■'  ,  ''io  Dx  ust  St  .  St   Ixmis  1, 
Mo. 

MoDor-'lci'    F  -U'-d-ition     I-.c 

ra;  345 

i    <;  1  '(]]■  c  H-.x  ■ ;.-,,  -;    D.u..-  ,>,  .Mp. 
Mon.sjinto  (  h'lritahic  1  rust 

Can  of  .M,,n.s^ir  to  i  hemical  Co.,  RIO  North  Lindbergh  Blvd., 
^t     I/>u;'i  u,    M.. 

Willi  in.  iv.,khd;   N.l>.>n  Trust ,. ' 

DM  Hr\-ii:I  ftidg,,  Kansas  (  i!v,  W,,.                                             • 

Olin,  J.'hn  M  ,  Trust  

Care  of.-t.  Louis  I'nion  'Irust  Co.   6K.  Lotusl  St.,  St.  Louis  1, 
-Mo. 
Olln.  Pjieneer  T     Trust                                                ...... 

2.  K.V.,  S25 

3,  909,  462 

134,  r^ 

3<  ,r29 

ir,;..  316 

i:  av.'VM 

3P  '■-3 

i 

6,"  1 .  58J;  : 
i 

Ss.  -'9 

Carer, f  St.  I>Miis  liiion  frusrCo"5'lb'lx)cu.<it  St.,  St.  Ix>ui*  !, 
Mo. 

1 

1 

CVIID 


-1072 


M 
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August  20 


Foundation 


MiSx<iijrRi~o()i;tinue(l 

Ralston  Purina  rh<iritaril('  Tru.-;t 

Care  of  jt.  Lou:;  Lnion  Trust  '.'o  .  hlu  L<x'u.-;t  ,<t.,  St.  Louis  1, 
Mo. 

Ppeas,  John  W.  and  P~t?if,  Mfnmruil  Fun'!  Tru-t    

Care  of  First  Natioiuil  Hank  of  Kaii&k>  C'ltv,  .\L;,,  14  West 
10th  St..  Kansris  City  C,  Mr., 

Speas,  Victor  E-,  Foundjnon  Trust 

Care  of  First  National  Bank  •>{  K;uisas  City,  .Mo  ,  14  West 
10th  St  ,  Kansas  City  6,  .\lo 

Swinney.  Edward  V  ,  Fund 

Uifi'i  Insurance  Exch;ui(;e  Hldg.,  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 

Wohl  Foundation _    

1*1  \V.ishinet.i-.i  Avr  ,  St    I,<.ui- 3,  M.i, 

M  "R.^SFA 

Cuf'tHT  P'oundation. ..   ._.. 

32.5  Stuart  Hid?..  Lmcfiiii  h,  Nebr. 
Epp'iev.  Fugvrif  ("  .  Found.ition.  Inc 

m^i  Wfvt  2d  St  ,  H;u-tin»fS,  Nebr, 
J.  M.  .MeOoiuiid  Foundation,  Inc  . jt, 

2ti;i.=  U  I'st  2d  St.,  Post  Oflicc  Bo.x  7'22.  HiiStiiigs,  Nebf 
Swanson.  ("jri  <t  Caruhne,  Foundation,  Inc   

12ijl  Douglas  St.,  Onuiha  s,  Ncbr. 
Woods  Charitable  Fund.tnc... 

Telephone  Buildinp,  Lincoln  1,  Nehr.    See  Illinois  listing  for 
for  data. 


Cash 


(1) 


Fli.i.s<  hniann.  M  ix  ^  ,  Foun  l.it.on  of  .N'evada. 
1,5  East  1st  M.,  Kciur.  .N't  ^v 

SKW    H.\M!'MIIRE 


Spauldiiie,  M  iri'i!!  S    E'nttiT,  ' 'harttablr  Tr:isls  . 

':>'.  .Vnrth  Ma.i.  .-'  ,  Cotic.rd.  V   H 
Spauldmtr,  il:;:i;l<.v,  N  ,  < 'harHalile  Trust      

V,■,u^■^.T■\.  S  1! 
Spaiiidlnc,  Harriet  \I  ,  '"1;  irit.if  ie  Trust 

Concord,  .V.  H 

N  K'.v  JKRSKV 


'.ai    K.iindntion 


P'lrden,  M'lrv   iiw.n,  \',>  \ 

Kuiiisor!,  N   J 
Fuld,  Ib'iene.  Ilralt!:  Foundation 

9,'j  Fuld  .-t     Trenton,  XJ. 
Ladd,  Kate  .\Iacv,  Fund... 

744  Broal  .~;  ,  .Vewark  2,  N'J. 
Rippie,  Fannie  F  .  Foundation 

744  Hnni.l  St  .  .Vewark  2,  N.J. 
Turreil  Fund.. 

IfKi  North  Arlington  .\ve.,  East  Orange,  NJ. 
\'i(fnria  Foundation,  Inc     .  ... 

2.'3  Kidccwood  .\ve.,  Cien  Rid^re,  N  J. 

VK'.V    V'-Kk  flTV 

.\I!.'n.  \'r.:.in  H  .  FouU'lat;..!!.  Inc. 

tXi  .Madi.^-fin  Ave.,  .\e-.v  "i'ork  21,  N',Y. 
Altnian  Fouiiilation 

3H1  ,ith  Ave,,  .New  York  I'.,  N.V, 
Atnencan   International   .^.■^-ocia'ion   for   Fronornic  and  Social 
Peveloprrierit         ..    .     .    ... . 

■io  K.H'kefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.Y. 
A  =  tor,  X'lP.eent,  Foun'lation 

4<'.5  P  irk  Ave  ,  \,.w  "^'..rk  22.  .\.Y. 
Avrdon  Fourv!  ,r:..:: 

71.'j  I'lrk  .We  .  .\..w  Vo-k  21.  .N.V. 
Rai"l.  l>av;  1.  J.He;  ;::rie,    u:  1  W-,nf;eM,   Foun-Litlon.  Inc 

fl.^  Hn  adw  ,v,   Ne-A    \i\'k  fi,  .N   \ . 
Haird.  Wti')..:-:;   F.iUnd.i-;    r:  

'■..-  H.'oi.lu  ,v,  \.u-  V.,rk  '1,  N.Y. 
BaK-'.  I  oore.-   F  ,  T'U-t 

2  W  o    ?:  ,  N.  '.v  \-,,rk  5,  N.Y. 
H,iv.  I'rii';.  <  rinck  and  Josephine,  Foundation,  Inc 

1  \V  ,:!  .-•  ,  New  York  5,  N.Y. 

Berienson.  Rolicrt  and  Nettie,  Founrlation 

11  West  42<1  St.,  .New  York  'M'^.  NY. 
1  he  Hoclrnan  Foundation 

Care  of  .Morris  <t  .Mc\'eiph,  >'i)  W  &\\  St.,  New  York  6,  N.Y. 
Bollint'en  Foundation,  [nc    

uo  Fa^^f  ."lid  Sr  .  Nrw  Y'ork  21,  N.Y. 
pHjoii:  Ferris  Fouiida: ion .  . 

149  Broa.iway,  Ne.u  ^ork  6,  N.Y. 
Borden  f'o,  Foun'!a;;in,  Inc     

■i^^  M  uli^ii  A'..    .  N.w  Y  TK  •-,  NY, 
See  footnoto.s  at  end  of  table. 


1960 
$2,668 


10,  767 

3,171 

22,762 
28,678 

70.647 
314.  431 
132,395 

355,994 


35,430 
1.358 
1,548 

117,910 
616.168 
157.464 
275,580 
504,389 
17.062 

62,973 
68.722 

331.412 

2.157.039 

145,  732 

609,860 

330,708 

187,844 

11.046 

3,935 

135,000 

386,448 

26,198 

9,136 


Notes  and 

aoooonts 

reoeivable 

less  reserve 

for  bad  debts 


(2) 


1980 


$828,094 
8,663,454 


379,  311 


520 


480 
92.080 

44,411 


27,153 
2, 010.  367 
3,833,207 


1,000,000 


Inventories 


(3) 


1960 


$12. 817 


Investments 
in  Govern- 
ment 
obligations  > 


(4) 


1900 

SI  19, 000 


830,445 

120,687 

275,970 
200,000 

75.957 
8, 678, 470 


35.  379, 933 

775,356 
256,694 
106,200 

774,925 


3. 651. 143 

5,902,300 

244.136 

463.366 


296,875 

314,355 
2, 106,  627 
8,051,734 


1, 388, 322 
779,693 


494,000 

601,600 

1,003,818 

679,192 


Investments 
In  non-Oov- 

emment 
bonds,  etc.' 


(« 


1960 
$506,150 


26,500 
121, 961 

614.348 


337,093 
3,230.000 


633,062 


1,335.785 


989.  189 


4.984,650 
6,016^100 
2, 965. 014 


11,560 


3,487,610 
4.969,370 


5, 972, 768 
122,325 


1,396,116 

300,000 

4, 576, 525 


Book  values 
of  invest- 
ments In 
eorpMrate 
stocks 


(6) 


i9eo 

$396,099 


67.522 
138,586 


(•) 


95.200 


105.000 


4  .V.(   ]  ir, 
522.233 


23,682.379 

3, 171.  606 
2,461,040 
1,020,888 

1.297,712 
11,420,742 
4. 397.  136 
9,628^791 
1,556.842 
17. 030.  700 

1. 200. 120 
10.538.311 

50.000 

31.692.046 

31,334.154 

5.911.880 

11.  218, 182 

7,  550, 061 

8,419,832 


6,417,256 

2,  242,  994 


•Mark.! 

^  alue-  of 

Investirienla 

111  oir[K.. 

rate  ,-i...,ks 


(7) 


1960 
$823,166 


96,342 

2.M.<*9 

1,  yoi.,  t.jyj 
1. 725,  500 

105.000 


5.  199,  716 

4 "2  ^>9 


42,242,750 

7 

3.171.606 
2.461,040 
1.020.888 

1.826.688 
(Oct.    31.1960) 

r   121    ?«'J 

12.  4<.'7,  NJij 

13.  I.V),  300 
21,  47'>.  '.<K9 
18,466.593 

4.  017, 262 
12, 390. 332 

50,000 

40, 007,  661 

64,391,914 

6,988,092 

12,711.904 

7,  550. 051 

>•  16, 284,  730 


7,629,110 


20,030,014  2.'.  i.'4. 'vC 

(Dec.   1.'..  r«iu) 


1962 
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Foun  '.atioo 


OthflT 

,  vestrneiils  ' 


KlA-XifRI- 


i!:ti:;ued 


-t    I/OUlSl, 


Ral'ton  Purina  rharltable  Trjst 

(  are  of  St    Ixiuis  Ciuoii  Tru.st  Co.,  610  I/i«-u5t 
Mo 

St«\iS,  John  W   and  EtTie.  Memorial  Fun-l  T'ust 

CfiTf  of  First  .Nstionai  Hank  of  K.ui.vi.<  City,  Mo..  14  West 
lotb  St  .  Kan.sas  (My  r..  M-' 

Sjwa",  \  ictor  E  .  Foundatior;  Trust 

Care  of  First  National  Hank  f '  Kan.vis  City,  Mo..  14  West 
Kith  St  ,  K-^nsjv"  City  fi,  Mn 

Swin.ncy    Edwar.l    F,  lun!     .        .  . 

l'<^>2'  In<ur;uice  Eicbar.i,'e  Hlilg  ,  Kansiis  City  5,  .Mo. 

yi'ul.]  F.^urolati'in    ...  .' 

IHOl  \V:t-!;in?ton  Ave  ,  -•    I^iui.<  3.  Mo. 

NKSBASi-i 

Co<.r»'r  Foundation .         

32.'-  Stu..irt  Hid?  .  I.iiio.ln  S.  Nebr. 
Epplev,  Euceiie  C  ,  Foimilaliun,  Inc 

2W,  Wev-t  2'!  St  .  HMtmirs.  Nebr. 
J.  M     Mcl>onaM  Fo'in'tation,  Iw  

2«3.'  West  2d  !5t  .  Post  cmce  Boi  7ZJ.  ILvslings.  Nebr. 
Sw.itivm,  Carl  A  Caroline,  F-iiin  lati^.n.  Inc.   

lail  i>oupliiS  St.,  '>mah.a  ^  Nebr. 
W -..  is  ct,;int!it  ie  Knn.i,  In-   

TeK'phone  Bidldlnp,  I.m.-^iln  1,  N'eb.r       ^,.,.  Ilhtiois  lislmj;  for 
daUi. 

Fi.-lwbniann    Mm  C     Foon  i.itkin  of  Nei  %':.i . 

i't  East  Isl  .-t  .  I'.eu"     N.V 

NK  vv    H  ^  ViSHiRK 

SpauMine.  Marh  n  -^    p.i'ter,  C'i'i'-itat  le  Trusts 

y.";  Norf.  .M.Hin  St  .  c,.;,,.,,r:l,  N  ({ 
S[)auld!np,  Huiiiey  N  ,  ci-jntabie   !  ru-t   .      „.     .  . 

CoiKYird,  .N  II 
-;   I  o^rii:    H  irn-t  M  ,  '  "':arit..»'!e  Trust 

CoruTK'  !,  N.H, 

NFW  ;f,KsrT 


(«) 


I  Capital  assets: 
I    !  "f'prwiable 
land  depiet- 
i    »ble)  assets 
Ibss  rnsMv* 
for  depre- 
dation   and 
depletion/ 


(9) 


apila.  ii,ss<-u 

l.an  1 


;le:  .ts.se Ls 


(10) 


01) 


1  !  'a.  a.'vset'i. 

» ■•  h  n.ark^t 

1.  a,ue^  ' ''  s*^. 

c^.r".•.irt^  >.•<'. :\[ 

u.'i*'  1  ■.»  .^uTr-ver 

f>v^v,.at'ie       1 

^*  !ierf  rr.ar.    1 

^■■!   ;uo!ati'tn5 

ikre  uitnviiil. 

Atne.   the       I 
S^iir.ties  (ire 

sb'.vvr,  Ht  ivKik  I 

va.ues    cen- 

er^i;  \    ikSM'Ls   1 

ot.'.er  ilian 

,s»'.-;;rT.e-~  are 

^  'i'  '^  :,   at 

tXXyk    VUiUCS/    '  I 

fl2) 


$06,  9^ 


;  :*M 


Borden,  Mary  Owen,  Mem  rial  F  >undatlon 

Rumson,  NJ. 
Fuld,  Helene,  Hralth  Foun.  iatlon , 

W3  Fuld  St.,  ■  n'Oton.  N  .J, 
I....;!.  Kate  Ma<;,  Fun! 

744  Broa<1  St  .  .Newark  2.  N.J. 
Ripple,  Fannie  1    ,  Fou:i'!atl.>ii . 

744  Broal  St  ,  Newark  2.  N  ,J. 
Turreil  Fund   , 

lllf)  North  Arinjrtnn  Ave  ,  East  Oniiiife,  N  J. 
\"l(iorlH  Foundation,  Iiic 

2.V(  Hi  it-'eW'Md  Avf  .  I  lien  Hldjle,  .S.J. 

M.W   YORK  rlTT 


.^11'!!.  \l\;i:'.  P     Foundation,  Inc .., 

'vM    M.a.li^in    •\ve  .  .%.■*  York  21,  .N.Y. 
.^Itiican  F' 'ur.lat  on .  

3fil  .Mh  Ave  ,  New  'i   ,rk  Ifi,  N  Y. 
.^rriericiin   Inleni Uional    A ,ss. >c lation   for   Economic  and   Social 
1  ''  vi'l.i;)ment 

30  Kookefellei  Plaia,  New  York  '20,  NY. 
-\-t  T,  X'iiicent.  I  oiirid.-ilioT!    ..    

4«,5  Park  Ave  ,  New  Y!)rk  S2,  N.Y". 
Avalon  F. .!]■.. inti  m 

7!3  I'lrk  Ave  ,  New  ^'ork  21.  N,Y. 
■■■  .  r  i,  !>avit,  .J  i-ephme,  aioi  Wmflell,  Foundation,  Inc.. 

H.',  Hroadw.iy,  New  \'ork  6.  .N.Y. 
Balr'l,  WinfleM,    -"oun. lation. . 

'.:.  Broadway,  New  York  6,  .N.Y. 

-  \\  ill  -!  ,  N.  w  Y,,Tk  ,•,  NY. 
Bay,  Charles  fir  ck  and  ,1  .sephine.  Foundation,  Inc 

1  Wall  St  ,  N.-w  York  ",  N  Y. 
BeneiKi.n,  P'ler    and  .Nettie,  Foundation 

!1   \S  ,.^t  !J.l  -!  ,  New  York  3fi,  N  Y. 
The  H..d!:   ir;  F..iindatlon        .    

'    .r.      f  .Mi.rr  s  >V  .M  ■  \  fi^b,  f*'  W  ail  St  ,  New  York  6,  .N  Y. 
Bolli!ii:e7i  1    .i;n.|  ition,  Iri'  .  

140  Fa.'^t  .'.2(1   ;(  ,  .New  Y<.rk  21,  NY. 
Booth  Ferris  Foundation 

1  »H  Broaiiway,  New  York  6,  NY'. 
ikircten  Co    Foiirdation,  Inc _. 

360  .Madiwm  Ave  ,  New  York  17,  NY. 


61,  184 


267,000 


40,000 


582,887 

1.  140,307 
1,600 


1960 


»2,  fihfi.  445  $"40,717 


,'•4.  1" 


2,778 


3.'  or: 


101 


7.034 

4r!,  506 


130.011 


427,169 

90.'i.  477 
29.'..  500 
4M.  341 


396,695 

275,  r4 
115,668 


j;3.  S37 


285 


«,M2 


738 


8,028 


9-  551 


30,954 


304.211 


152,  454 


—1   'yw.n 


ev  (as.  632 

3.  *2s394 
:  -13  092 
1 .  1 2S,  S36 

3,  71)8,  712 

15.  -77,977 
2 1   222  7  50 

:.'  y.M  001 

2fi,  3-4,  139 
:s  948,621 

4.  (m.  715 

12.  y^<j,  570 

748,306 

4,s,  ,'.S2.  701 

7S.  7tjfl,  R54 

ir.  2'7,  242 

r,  488,465 

15,  008,  975 

17   Iy7,  094 

3,  J35 

10.  0,'4,  226 

5,C!a  "M 

3ti,  ~C1 ,  .'>4S 

688.328 


17021 


■  tal  a,ssets  l>a.'»e>1  on 
tiiik  vii,u»  ...n.y 


nn 


nt\ 


j.*y^  lano  isif 

i:  .V,.:,  swe  I       J1.145,  in  \         ti««,  n.i 

MJan.      1.  lii'.a) 


irt,.  'XA 

825  028 

3.V^    >Hi 

4.'.-   >* 

383.421 

91   (.1- 

(Jan.      1  ;i*,'2i 

; 

■.s3B,  950 

1 

iiM,  17? 

322.805 

3210fi5 

4 

2Si 

N'l  .".90 
,SSft,  ,V>J 

4.  773,  210 
2P,886,a5« 

S,  321 ,  2.3.1 
'Jan.      1   'ii*52) 
ti.  4.W 

1 

.599  111 
930   490 

4,783.541 

1,  979,  857 

■..Jan.      1   11452) 
iJan.      1,  iw63; 

SI,  \b>s.fM 


12  4il0 


4.037,  li4   ;  4.  I  J).  4,'7 

,   Dec.   31,  1959) 

2,  718.  193  ^  2,  4«l,..+o 

o.^ttlR,  15,  iwe^.i 

1.  183,  193   !  HdO,  im. 

uJune     7,  ls<65i 


1,  -CH.  '■-.Vi 
3.  fi30.  r% 


3,179,737  I 

i 
12.077,430  i 

13,  662,  3f«  \ 
\ 
22.  992,  994      

Jan.      1,  19,M) 
7,  a'-4,  968  i  3,  .305.  2-n 


12,210,276 


]■,  ,514,  362 

l,2t>3,  574  ' 

11,  138,761   \ 

1 

t 

748.206  ] 

40,  570,  075  I 

4.5,729,401   I 

9,  Isl,  032  i 

15,  994,  745  I 

15,098,976  j 

I 

9,340.  146   : 

.3.  935 

8,  as2.  N52 

3.  953,  222 

25,468.873 


4,  733.  'iW 

v.*:.,  21  s 

i:   (-.77   388 

59!  :i23 
2,  l.V.  "U 
15  695.  '*o-* 
2,079  4V^ 
f.,  089.  -V<9 
e,  273,  827 
fvS.8,  .5W7 

H'       1    :vs,'! 
3y;!,  ViO 

2<>  (M 


2.  135,  M4 
tOct,     31,  19.'*) 
688,327  I  «)n6.574 

I 


17022 
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Foundation 


NEW    YORK  CITY— COD  tin  Ue<l 


Brez  Foundation -- 

4S8  Madison  Ave,,  New  York  22.  N.Y. 
Bronfman.  Samuel.  Foundauon,  Inc   _.. 

375  Park  -Vve.,  New  York  22.  N.Y. 
The  Br(X)k<lale  Foundation 

30  East  40th  St.,  12th  floor,  N>w  York  Ifi,  NY. 
CaMer,  Ixiuis,  Foundation 

589  5th  Ave..  New  York  17,  NY. 
CameiJie  Corp.  of  New  York 

5S9  5th  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
Carnegie  Endowment  (or  International  Peace     

United  Nations  Plaza  and  4fith  St  ,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  .Advancement  of  Teachings 

5^»^  5th  Ave..  New  York  17,  N  Y. 
The  Chase  Manhattiui  Bank  Foundation    

1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York  15,  N.Y. 
Cheatham,  Owen,  Foundation. 

375  P;irk  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 
China  Medical  Boar<l  of  New  York,  Inc. 

30  East  60th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.Y'. 
Clark  Foundation 

149  Broadway  New  York  6,  N.Y. 
Commonwealth  Fund... — 

1  East  75th  St.,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 
Council  on  Economic  &.  Cultural  .\flair?,  Inc 

630  5th  Ave..  New  York  20,  NY. 
Dodge,  Cleveland  H.,  Foundation,  Inc 

300  Park  Ave.,  .New  York  22,  N.Y. 
The  Duke  Endowment 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  NY. 
Educational  Facilities  Laboratorie.^,  Inc 

477  .Madi.<ion  .\ve..  New  York  22,  N.Y. 
Esso  E  ducat  ion  Foundation 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Room  2670,  New  Y'ork  20,  .N.Y. 
Field  Foundation. 

250  Park  Ave  .  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
The  Ford  Foundation 

477  Madison  Ave,.  New  York  22,  N.Y. 
Fraeauff.  Charles  k..  Foundation.  Inc.. 

70  Pine  St.,  New  York  5,  NY. 
Fimd  for  the  .Advancement  of  Eilucation   .   

477  Ma<lison  .Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 
General  E<lucation  Board. ..    

49  West  49th  St  ,  New  York  20,  N.Y, 
General  FocHis  Fund,  Inc . 

2,50  Park  Ave..  .New  York  17,  N.Y. 
General  Telephone  A  Electronics  F(>un<lation 

730  3d  Ave.,  New  York  17,  NY. 
The  Grant  Foundation.  Inc... - 

130  East  59th  St..  New  York  22.  N.Y, 
Guggenheim,  Daniel  A-  Florence,  Foundation 

120  Broadway,  New  York  5,  N.Y. 
Guggenheim.  Murry  &  Ijconie,  Foundation... 

161  East  42d  St..  New  York  17.  N.Y. 
Guggenheim,  Jolm  Simon,  Memorial  Founiiation 

,551  5th  Ave,,  New  York  17,  .N.Y. 
Guggenheim.  Solomon  R  ,  Foundation 

120  Broadway,  New  York  5,  N.Y, 
Haggin,  Mfirgaret  N'oorhies,  Trust 

Care  of  Bank  of  New  York.  4h  Wall  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
Hartford,  John  A.,  Foundation.  Inc 

420  Lexington  .Ave  ,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
Hay  den,  Charles,  Foimdation 

25  Broad  St.,  New  York  4,  NY. 
Heyden  Newport  Chemical  Corp.  Fmindation,  Inc 

342  .Madi.'^on  .Ave.,  .New  York  17,  N.Y. 
Hyde,  Llllia  Babliitt,  Foundation 

535  ,5th  Ave..  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
IngersoU-Rand  Fund 

Care  of  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  .New  York,  14^)  Broad- 
way, New  York  15,  N.Y 
International  Paper  Co.  Foundation        

220  East  42d  St.,  New  Y'>rk  17,  .N  Y. 

rttleson  Family  Foundation     ..     

6.54  Madiso'n  .Ave  ,  .New  York  21,  N,Y'. 
James  Foundation  of  New  York,  Inc.. 

375  Park  Ave.,  New  York  22,  NY. 
Jones,  W,  Alton,  Foundation.  Inc 

70  Pme  St..  New  York  5,  NY. 
Kaplan.  JM  ,  Fmid.  Inc 

55  "til  .Ave  .  New  York  3.  N.Y. 
Kaufmajin,  Henry,  Foundatio  ■ 

300  Park  Ave  ,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 
Kress,  Pannjel  H  ,  Foundation 

221  West  57th  St.,  New  York  19,  N'.Y, 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Cash 


(1) 


fS'.''' 
$2>,  59>» 

19,584 

103,  521 

168,360 

2, 205, 075 

332, 214 

62.226 

424 

fit),  ';20 

289,  227 

421,893 

302,506 

200,160 

134,406 

2. 190,  S35 

1.5*^.463 

3,229 

1,963,141 

5, 766, 206 

53,088 

607,  n4 

23,777 

62,240 

3,532 

343,  26« 

135,  737 

222,541 

791,396 

146.864 

42,266 

1.229,790 

228.9.50 

5,612 

1,321,, 584 

4,260 

55,651 
56,274 

779  Fj^7 
ai7.  >i73 
f>8,  .532 
100,296 
109,256 


Notes  and 

accounts 

receivable 

tessreaerve 

for  bttd  debts 


(2) 


Inventories 


i»eo 


>5,034 


9,410 


7,689 
76,266 


37,862 


1,700 


13, 668, 484 

157,837 

685 

20,342 


427 


8,000 


0,986 


1,716 


127,675 

2,241,900 

4,726 

168,450 


(3) 


iteo 


Investments 
In  Govern- 
ment 
obligations  > 


(4) 


1990 


$40,000 

503,361 

12,618,419 

SO,  107, 161 

907,680 

1, 703. 757 

83,192 


InvestDMDts 
in  non-OoT- 

emment 
bonds,  etc.! 


1,773,707 

1,805,826 

25, 406, 7.57 

843,051 

747,476 

18, 320, 000 


431,000 

073,308 

331, 064, 878 

660,560 

3,348,868 

1,680,633 


Keo6 


348,720 


722,540 

2, 107,  430 

2, 370, 170 

3, 807,  837 

20,072,000 

1,686,125 

1,330,460 

36, 000, 706 

18,163,032 


617,063 


132,270 


ao,  993, 216 
2,609,728 


4,520,111 
944.200 


(6) 


iteo 

|«23,7«4 


Bocik   vaiui ' 

of  ln\e'.t. 

Hient"  :n 

corpornti- 

stock- 


Markrt 

Villue.-  nf 

inv.'itnieiiUi 

ii:  corpi. 

rut<-  '-locks 


(«) 


}><  xr 


07,  528. 676 
6,496.381 

fi.  340,  av 


1.447,801 

1,;'14,  '>'" 
6, 671, 676 

7S.  «-'.,  UM 

7,ns.'.:7: 

7,  ,5ld,'«ft2 


(7) 


$1,.'>30,  3t;3 
3, 887,  MO 

I,23«t,  M<( 

1  7,15^,427 

(Aug     14.1*!) 

1>.  1,>,  ',97 

Ift,  i:i,2!7 

ll,(Jfi7,fi73 


6,000 
17,  762. 165 

2,280,992 

1«   >!   90- 

299,600 

666,296 

25, 376, 000 

2, 204, 802 

745  onn 

6IJ  1,987 

SOS,  787.  456 

1,  750, 344 

117,600 


133,900 

12,  706,  483 

3,  2W.,  389 

34,  s<»4,  332 
2,  ff2*i  i:<' 
3   i,»:    VtV 

91   2».-  S31 


14,5.  800 

24  UK.'.  425 
f<.  444,  K.'.7 

«<  915,  -33 
2   ,'44,  715 

r-.  rjni,  729 

417    4^.1.  H57 


1, 490, 398 


4«1,437 


.^97,200 

33f.,  4.'i8 

l,544,y«d   .34.' 

8,962,221 


3,  783, 000 

2, '■>32,  l,Vi 

1,  •«*,  3.50 

■2.5.  3<d 

21  ,  1»!    4,'»T 


6, 870, 621 


1, 844,  676 

5,  (fM.  f.\h 
8,210,813 

2.  «41,3a« 

4.  052.  075 

266,087 

73,800 


11,042,256 
1,764, '2T9 
2,091,237 
7,908,836 

6.  S73.  IW 

3,  (185.  3-JO 
134,,55.h,  763 

19,  8<;i2,  IW 
23,s,  -M) 

4.  .'.^fl.  V49 

1,  KVVOM 

4.  !'2.s.  M4 

2,  <^i.  ir^; 

21,972.096 
6,  048.  '233 

8.  M2.  403 
5,9.3,5,947 

9,  833,  069 


75^,  000 

765.  527 

i.s.pt  :«)  \y>n 

'  l,.'44.i<40.f,79 
8,32^',  .521 


18,  422.  .307 

3,331,  V^ 

(Mar    15.  lyfKi 

3,  677.  308 

18,844.000 

iDec       5   I9«".0 
8,9y«.  201 

2.812.  ,')(I0 

(S.'pl.  22.  19»i<) 

270.  900,  H«i0 

2*'',  9.35,  4,'.fi 

23^.  7.'^) 

7.  '203  697 

1.  266.  .370 


6.  640.  074 
5,  1(>7.  656 

,V,,  M^.  761 
9.  143.  .595 
8,  ,579.  460 
5,  935,  947 

34,  332,  600 
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Foundation 


Niw  TOKK  OTT— continued 


iiri  7  1-  "undatioii . 

1-.-.  M  »,!iv,r    Ave..  New  York  22,  N.Y. 
Hfiiifii  ail,  --nil:  lel,  Foimdation,  Inc 

.<-'•  I'.irk  .A\  ■  .  N,-w  Y..rk  22.  N.Y. 

!    •  .,    H'-,l.>k'i!lll'    1    illlITijili,,! 

.v   1  a.M  «.it*:  -t  .  iJth  flour,  New  York  10,  N.Y.' 

Cald.  r    I  .,-.i-.  F  Mindation 

>.    (!    We  ,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
Carnegie  Corj)   (f  New  York .  . 

b>fJ  5th  Ave.,  New  York  17.  N.Y. 
Carnegie  Endow  nent  for  International  Peace   

United  Nations  I'laza  and  4fith  St.,  .New  York  17,  N.Y. 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching     

.'vH"  5th  Ave..  New  York  17,  NY. 
The  Cliaae  .Manlatt&n  PunV  F'>':ndatinn 

1  Chase  .Manhattan  I '.  v.'.i   N,v*  V    .  15,  N.Y. 

Cheatham.  Ower.  Foun  I  ii:  >r, 

375  Putk    \-,,       \.  ,v         rUT',  S.Y. 

Chin.i  -\l.- lu.i;  i    ,ir ;   .;  \,  w  York,  Inc 

»>  Ka.si  6(»th  St..  New  York  22,  N.Y. 
Clark  Foundalio'i 

149  Brott<iwa;  .  New  York  6,  N.Y. 
Commonwealth  I'und 

1  East  75th  S    ,  N.w  York  21,  N.Y. 
Council  on  Econt  rn^  ,V  f  ultural  Affairs,  Inc 

630  5th  Ave..  N.w   'i  ,,rk  30,  N.Y. 
Dodp",  Clevelan'    H  .  Foundation,  Inc 

300  Park  Ave  ,  New  York  22,  .N.Y. 
The  Duke  Endoi"  ment 

30  Ro<kefeller  I'laza.  New  York  M,  N.Y. 

Educatiorml  Facilities  Prilxirifi-ries    Inc 

477  .Madison  .We..  N.  v*    ^   ,rK  J2,  N.Y. 
Esso  Education  Founlat.iJi.  

30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Room  2570,  NewYorkaO,  N.y". 

Field  Foundation       

260  Park  Ave..  New  York  17.  N.Y. 
The  Ford  Foundation 

477  Madison  .Ave  ,  Nhu  y.^ri  s.    N.Y. 
FrueaufT,  Charli-^   A  .  lonn  iif  .r    Ii-  ."..' 

70  Pine  St  .  N-  w  York  5,  \   \' 
V   .Ji  1  for  the  .Adv^iiu-i-inent  ■■•  h   :•■   ;ition   .... 

47"  Miidi.son  .Ave  ,  New  Vjrk  22,  N.Y. 
General  Kdiiratiot    Hoard 

49  W.'st  4Wh  St  ,  New  York  20.  N.'y. 

I  ;..ii,T  li    h.Hxls   F  li:  .;.   Ill, 

2.5*1  ]',iTk    Ave  ,   N,  «    ^  ,.rk  17.  N.Y'. 

*  teiiiTai   1  eli-i'ii.iF..  \  l-,i-<  :  ronics  Foundation 

7:«o,<d  \'.<'     N  .«   >  ,,rk  :7,  N.Y. 
Tlie  I  i rant  i  i>ur., ;,,:  ^,n.  li.i 

l,'«i  Kfv-t  ,5wt  t    .-I  .   Nrw  ^'ork  22,  .N  Y. 

Guggenheim.  li.i.Mi.,  ,\   Floreiur,  Foundation 

l.li  Hro;,,;w  ,\ ,   N,  «    \-:rk  5,   N   >" 
OugkMih.Mii!,  M-,irr%  \  I,.^..!.!.-.  1- oiiiidatlon 

161    F;L-t  42d  -^t  ,   Nr»    \.,r'k  1'.   N  Y 
Ouggenh.-im.  J"!ii.  -Miiion.  .\lemoriai  1  ,.uii,latioi. 

,551   ,'.!h  Av  .   Nmw    ")    ,rk    !"    N    >' 
Guggenheim,  .soiomon  K     ^.■undatlon 

1211  Hrc>ad«ay,  .New  >,i-k  '>,  N  Y 
Uaggiii.  .Marcant  \i>or:ii.>.   I  rust 

C:>r.-  of  Hank  of  N.'w   \  .!  k .  4h  Wall  St.,  New  York  17.'n'.Y. 
H.inforii,  John  .A  ,  Kouis  '.ation,  Iiif 

42i>  l^-xint'ton  .\vr     N.w   \,jTk  17,  N.Y. 

Haydiii.  Ciiarli-..  Kouiid:ition 

25  Hro:i,!  .St   ,  New   \  ..rk  4,  N.Y. 
Hejd.ii  N.w|>ort  (  hcniioii  Corp.  Foundation,  Inc 

342  Ma.li.^.n  Ave  ,  New   ^'ork  17,  X  Y. 
Hyde.  Lilln  H.^btutt.   Foundation.  

r^:,  .5lh  Ave  .  N.w   \.,rk  17.  N.Y. 
IngersolbKiind  Kun.t 

Care  of  .Morgan  Huar  intv  Trust  Co.  of  New  Yorlc,  140  Broad^ 
way,  N.'w  York  1\  N  V 
Int<T!.;iiiori;il  PaiM'r  Co.  Founiiation     

-■-•"  F!i^t  4.'d  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
Ittles<Jti  i  ;i;iiily  Foundation     

6.M  \1:i.|is<in  .\\-e  ,  Nrw  "i'ork  21,  N.Y. 
James  Foundation  of  .New  York,  Inc.  . 

375  I'ark  Ave.,  New  York  'J-J,  N Z^'. 
Jones,  W.  .Alton,  Foundation,  Inc 

70  Pine  St.,  New  York  5,  N.Y. 
Kaplan.  J.  M  ,  Fund,  Inc 

.'>.'■  5th  Ave.,  New  York  3,  N.Y. 
Kaufniaxin,  Henry,  Foinidation 

:<'«'  I'ark  Ave.,  New  York  SI,  N,Y. 
K-'    -,  ,-.iiiine!  H  ,  Foun.iation 

-■-1  \N  est  57th  St.,  .New  York  19,  N.Y. 


Other 
investments  • 


(8) 


t$m 


•8,880.729 
191, 009 


200,410 


<  apila,  ivvs«'t.s: 
1  >epre<'iable 
(and  deplet- 
ahle  a.'isets 
iftss  reserve 
for  iepre- 
ciatior,  and 
depiftion. 


(•) 


lOSO 


Capital  assets: 
I>and 


(10) 


1900 


.3' If.  I'-ir 


J'i3,  520 
1  450,  428 


4,  705, 450 


08,790 


280,000 


6,520,850 


3,186,037 


275,000 


16,222,800 

331,584 

1 


768,760 


296,838 

34,308 


Other  assets 


(11) 


1960 


89,462 

70,100 

054,200 


13,077 

80,000 

28,005 

1 


9,202.106 
168,138 


100,000 


liwl  387 


33.300 


4"^,  ,544 


4.803 

8,618 

7,403,680 

6,565,443 

1,081 


Total 
with  market 
values  of  sa- 
curities  beinc 
used  wbererar 
stsUaMs 
(whM*  mar- 
ket quotations 
are  unavail- 
able, the 
securities  are 
sbownatbook 
valoes;  gat- 
erally  assets 
other  than 
securitiMare 

shown  at 
bookTsbMs)* 

(12) 


162,600 


268,400 


a^ioo 


50,390 


4 

352,971 


61.506 


8.584 

36,  .'526 


8.821 


96,233 


01,006 


617.16! 


i9no 

$1182,726 

3,046.643 

2. 473, 478 

30,646,070 

258,033,765 

32,622,721 

19,264,606 

88,810 

829,907 

48,030,088 

11.092,886 

114,671,904 

3,925,713 

8, 144,  006 

<>  463, 357, 002 

2.367,947 

1,043.847 

,V  Q60  0.32 

*  2,:i*  ,~~.,221,' 

10,796,150 

4,094,514 

1,  713,  410 

1,712,638 

976,072 

20,963,006 

6,371   638 

7.  S2.'l  786 

4t.,  4S*i  396 

ao,  642.  216 

6,793,566 

"31^, '>65.  660 

65,861,856 

244,  362 

15.  183,471 

1,270,630 

8, 672.  571 
10, 608  664 

8.',  361  298 
1',  4h1  "44 
15  0,38,299 

10,  y(n,4i7 

'•  ;«.  '.V'.  712 


Total  a.ssi-i.>,  ba.-.e.l  jn 
book  v&lues  otily 


(U) 


04) 


1 


1960 
$1,614,234 

1,  507, 143 

2  446,718 

2v,  iirj,  1K5 

.•14   i'!4,  317 

21   205  476 

I'    3il   451 

33  616 

51N  i  10 

>■.,  ~M    151 

S,  ^C(^  43.S 

H'  749  995 

3,  420  2.33 

4,  784,  068 
I,'<7.361.216 

i,.va,  avi 

1 ,  769.  ~fi6 

,Vi,  .526   189 

.  :W5,  ,509,083 

8.  3S*8,  K4" 

4,  r22.  "75 

1.  713.  41U 

1 ,  7(H,  825 

962,960! 

n.  599.852 

4,  798,  146 

6.  76W.  685 

38,  760.197 

IV  617,  661 

6,  0,V5,  417 

i''2.  7.30,  a;i2 

61.932.  50" 

244.  iCC 

12,454,433 

1,160,341 

7.08.',  735 
8.  37*.  374 
51.29'2,699 
12,  27r:,425 
15,  993,  637 
10,  896,6(:m 
11,999  342 


19S1 
(l,31i616 


41,950 
(Jan.      1. 1062) 

(Jan.      1.1952) 
175,  890,  810 

1        11,706.557 

12,  874,  718 

40,980 

J  a.-.        1.1069) 

262,713 

(Oct.      1.  1958) 

20, 873,  716 

6,862,268 

63.112,166 

'.<5,  584 
Jar.         :    19,54) 

;i  vM  V.5.', 


iJall       1,' 

y.'J.i 

i ,  452 

'M' 

'Jan 

\J.-V . 

2S  624 

2J! 

510,  'i>~'Z 

-VIS 

4.054  467 

2.5  "47 

788 

Jan.      1,1953) 

10,000 

.Jjin       1.1053) 

4   i*»i  y24 

■  "A'z>  ■s^■ 
'i^-.      :  :a5. 

;3,  'itT%  yi7 
29. 187,  761 

4.  il,\yf>4 

5,  418. 368 
1  1:83,619 


,'.; 

4.5" 

4:,'i 

241 

^<- 

■■.Jan 

1 

1 VJ5J 

(Jan. 

875 
1, 

1054) 

Jan. 
3 

1, 

5!  7 

1062) 
710 

33,  a3.s 

10! 

2  ^s4,  41*1 
2  923,  :i36 
2,327,  242 
5,  760, 318 
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August  20 


1962 


Foiindullon 


KKw  vfiUK  riTY    roDtluuixl 


Tbi'  I^nsintt  Foundation,  Ii\r, , 

M  Umitdway,  N>w  York  City. 
Ix-vv.  Adolp  H  ,  Fund,  Iiic 

UK)  Pnrit  Av(>  ,  NVw  York  17,  NY. 
Miicy,  .losiivh,  Jr.,  Fouiuli>tion 

18  West  4«th  ?t  ,  New  York  3R,  NY. 
Marklo,  John  and  .Mtvry  H  ,  Fouiidiilion 

Rll  Mh  Avp  ,  Npw  York  17,  NY. 
MprrlU,  Chnrk'S  K  ,  Trust 

Tf)  I'inp  ,>Jt,,  Now  York  ,V  NY. 
McrrUl  Fuundiition  fur  Adviuiccnicnt  of  Kiiuiiui.i'.  Knowlo.lpc, 
Inr 


711  I'ltU'  .<t..  .Now  York  5,  N.Y 
Piirtnrrs  of  Morrill  Lynch,  I'iorw,  Fonnor  A  :?mtfh  Foundnf.on, 
In 


70  I'ltio  St.,  Now  York  -V  N  Y 
MUbaiik,  Ilunlcvy,  Koundiitioii,  Inr 

41  Klu'^t  42d  Pt  ,  Now  York  17,  N  Y 
MlUiiUik  Monioriul  Fund ., 

41  Wftll  St  ,  Now  York  V  N  Y 
Morohoad,  John  .Motloy,  Foundation , 

271)  Park  Av^  ,  Now  York  17,  N  Y 
Mork'an  (iuaranty  Trust  Co  of  New  'N'ork  Founi!  iiion , 

140  Rroftdwav,  Now  York  IR,  N  Y. 
Morrl.s,  Williaiu  T     Fouridatloii,  Iin' 

230  I'ark  Avo  ,  Rfxim  R-J«i,  Now  York  17,  N  Y. 
National  Hl.'tciiil  Co    Foundation   , 

i-2ft  I'ark  Avp  ,  Now  York  £2,  N  Y 
National  I^ad  Foundatioti,  Inr   . , 

111  Urortdway,  Now  York  rt,  NY, 
Now  World  FoiJlidulloti , 

47»  Hivorsld^  Dr  ,  Now  York  J7.  N,Y. 
New  York  Foniidui  Ion 

M  llr<Mvdw»v,  Now  \\\ti.  fi,  N  Y 
KlMi,  Itonry    Foundation,  Iiio 

Vii  F.Mt  4'>l  8t  ,  New  York  17.  N  Y. 
li»07  Found. vtton,  hu' 

Ml  F.wt  ;Wth  Ai  .  Now  York  IH,  N  Y, 
NiiMo,  Kd«urd  Jolm,  Fnimdation 

iWf)  nth  \vo  ,  Now  York  iw,  N.V.    Btx  Cuimcciicul  IbUnjt 
for  •\i\\^ 
Norman,  Aaron  F  .  Fund.  Ino 

:W1  Madl.'toti  A\o  ,  No*  Yotk  17,  N,Y. 
Koyr*,  Ji>*.'<io  .'^rtmii.  Foundation,  Inr 

Ift  K.kM  Mlh  SI  ,  Now  \'ork  HI,  NY. 
Nulriltuii  FdtUHlaltnn,  Inr 

(W  I'lirk  Avr  ,  Now  ^•^rk  10,  N  \'. 
Old  nonunion  Fnundation   . , 

140  Fiw<l  (VJil  St  ,  Ni>*  York  Jl,  N.V. 
Olln  Foundaiion,  Ino 

1  Ka.st  44ih  St  ,  No\s  N  ork  17,  .V.Y. 
rcnnfv,  JaiiuK  C    Fonndatiott 

m')  Wont  iMih  S!  ,  Now  York  1,  N,Y. 
rf«>lfTor,  (iuft.ivvjs  and  !,ouim>,  Uiw<>aroh  rouinlftllim..^ , 

jn  Hroiid  St  ,  Now  \'ork  S,  N  V. 
Th«<  I'fli»<r  Foun<1»ilon,  Ino  .     .  

CaroofCharlo?!  I'fu.r  Co    11  ji.krtloit  Si     Itrookiyn  «,  N.Y. 
rftir»hounor,  Carl  M\d  l.illv,  Foni\(UUon,  In^.' , 

:s  Hroad  St  ,  No\s   "((irk  4,  N  Y, 
rh«d|>.<«  IVxtifv  Fotindallon  .  .............................. 

,*«i  I'ark   Kvo  ,  Now  York  /J,  S  \  . 
Tru»li'«v<  of  llio  I'lM'lim-.'itiiko.i  Fnnd      ...,..,.,....,.........,., 

W7  I'ark   Vvo     Soiilh    Now  York  10,  N,Y, 
TM«r\^  lolin  II,  houiidatlou  .......................... 

H\  \N  ,v>l  44lil  SI  ,  Now  York  »t\.  N   V. 
JManI,  llonrv  II  ,  Moniorial  Fund  ino  ,  ..,.., 

t  art'  of  Cnuod  Siaio,  1  tiwi  lu.  oi  .Stw  \iak.,  a,  U  Will 
HI  ,  Now  York  ^,  N  N 
Tho  I'oiHiiaiioii  (  ouoiil,  ho'  , ....«•........».......,».,,,, 

WO  I'ark  Avr  .  Now   ^  ..ik  17,  N  V, 
I'hit  HAYtinlnr  KiHiitilnnon    .  .•••.••.••.•...».*....., 

>«1  f:»kI  ♦'*!  HI     Now  \  ork  17,  N  Y. 
Ui-pv(v<  Itrtw   F'Mindniion,  Ino  .......................... 

M  Worth  St  ,  Now  \  ork  13,  N  ^  , 
Kwt^««^'h  I  or)i       .   ,  

40A  l.oMtiBton    \\''  ,  N'  w   ^ntk   17,  N.V 

ltli'lmrTl,'<oi\  Houndatlon,  lin"  

l.'J  F:v.t  4.'d  SI  .  Srw   'i  ,.rk  I",  \  V. 
RiKkoMlor  HroH.  Fund 

:iii  Ho,  kof,  ihr  ri,i»i\,  .Now   \uik  .11,  N  V. 
UookofoUor  Foundnilon... , 

111  Wost  Mllh  St  .  S,.w  ^  ork  .V.  \   N\ 
Tho  KouoMU  Founilatlon  .  , 

.'Id  •lh   \\o  ,  Sou   \  nrk  in,  N  Y, 

So<^  footnotog  nt  ond  of  tnhlo. 
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r..nndrit1on 


NEW  yo»K  CtTT— coiiuuued 


T!io  I.anviOk'  Koun.!  itiot!    Ine 

(>'>  Hro  ,.iv»-.\ .  s,-w  >',.rk  City. 

I.<'\v.  Adolo  K  ,  FiHid,  Ino   

iiXi  I'ark  Avo  ,  New   ^'ork  IT.  N.Y. 
M  lev    .losi.ih.  Jr  ,  Foii!i.|.iiioi! ,... 

I'l  Wost  4<«th  SI  ,  Now  ")  ork  M\.  S  Y 
Moklo   John,  tiiul  Murv  H      Koimd'il  ion  ..  ...................... 

'!  I  ,Mh  A\o  .  Now   S'ork  17,  N.V. 
NC  rri!!,  I 'toirifs  K     Tni.s! 

ro  jMn,-  M  ,  \rw  '^'ork  f>,  N.Y. 
M'-rfi!!   1- .iu!ir|:ilion  for    Ad  vuirt'incin  of  1  iniuiola!  KnowUvlje, 

70  I'mo  ■>!  .  Nrw  >'ork  'i,  N   >' 
!■  irUict-  of  .\!(>rriU  Lyiu'ti,  rii'r(i',  Konn.T  .t,  Snolh  Foundation, 
In.  

70  I'lno  -I  ,  N..W  York  '•    \  V 
MilNmk.  !>unlovv.  Foini  latioti,  Inc 

41  Fa-M  4.'d  St  ,  N.w  York  17,  N.Y. 
.Miltimk   Mi'tTiorta!  Fund 

4!   \^  all  St  ,  Now  tdrk  .'-.  N   >" 
Mori-hoHil,  Jodn  .Motloy.   Koutidation 

.'"0  I'ark  Avo  ,  Ni'W  lork  l",  N   "i 
M  iri'nn  'iuarnnty  Tru-it  i  "    of  Nrw   ^  nri,  Voiinln'ion   ......... 

Mo  Hr«>ndw«y    Now   York  1,',.  N   >' 
Morn«,  U  lUimn  'r  ,  Foundnlion,  Ino  ................... 

^;(t!  I'ark  Avo  ,  U.H.in  '..m    New  York  It,  N.Y. 
Ni'ioni;  Hi'iiuit  Co    Foundallon 

li.'.  I'ark  Avr  ,  Now  V'.rk  .'.'.  S  Y, 
Nuioiinl  lAH\i  Foundation.  In.'  ............................ 

1  1  1   Ilrtxidwuv,  N.-w   ^'ork  i..  N   Y, 
Srw   \NofM  Fi>undiilion  ............................ 

47'  KiN.r^idf  Iif  .  Now   ^o^k  .'-,  N.Y, 
Nrw   N'ork  Koiindiilioti  ............................ 

'I  HfiMi  !««>     Now   N  ork  n,  N,Y. 
\    .^    llonrv     1- ouiidalioi\    In.-     ,.....,....„.„.,.„.,.,„.,,,.. 

I.'.'  F,w.i  4.'.|  .--I  ,  Now  -i  .irk  17,  N.Y. 
!;«.'  I  oiindalioii.  In. 

,Ul  h  Ik...!  li.Hlh  St  ,  \,  »   ^  ork  \<\.  N  N' 
\  .l.|i',  Fi|w  urd  John    h'oiih.liilion 

ovHo  .Ml;    \\..  ,  s,-w    ^  ork  ly,  N   ^■      s„.  r.iiiiio.  li,  111  lUttnit 
for  .lata 
N.iriiom,    Viiron  V      I  iind.  Im 

,(s('  \lii,||v.n   V\.   .  Now   York  17,  N.Y. 
Nn\,»    !i'<Mr  "iiiii!  h    l-oundanon,  Ino....,,..,..,,.,,.,,,,,,,.,. 

:o  !■  iv,.|  ,i4lh  -^l  ,  N.w   N  ork  \i\,  N.Y, 
N.Htilioii  h  .11111. lul  i.>n.  In.  ........•.,..,,.,...,,„,... 

DM  I'ark   \\o  ,  Now   N  ork  In.  N.Y, 
Old  dominion  Fonn.lalion  

140  FivM  'V.'.!  SI  ,  N.w   >  otk  Jl    N,Y. 
Olln  Foiiiol  ilion.  III.  .......................... 

I   K:i*t  44lti  SI  .  Now    Vork,  N.Y. 
'''  '"  ^'     lanii«('  ,  Foun.l.'ition   ..•..,.........,...,,,...,,,..... 

,*.«   u.-i  ;Htli  SI     N.w  ^  urk  I.  N  V 
I  (i    ''.  r    Uu-la\  u'< 'iinl  I  ciul*'.  l(i"«i>ar.  li  F.iundnlioii         ........ 

.11  Mroa.l  SI  ,  Nr*  N  ork  V  N  V 
TIk-  Ififor  Foiin. latum,  In.  .... 

I  iir.  of  C(virio«  I'flirr  Co  .  11  I|.vHlrH  SI  ,  llrvH.ki)ii  ii.  .N.Y, 
rf.rdi,  m.or    C  irl   .ii.t  I.lIU,   K..ui.  l..lion.   In, 

-"   Mron  I  SI  ,  Now    ^  ork  4,  N   > 
I  li.  i|.>  iHiilp.'  Founilivll.iii  -,,..,,....,.»,.,....•,„,,, 

li«i  I'ark  A\o  ,  N.'W    N  ork  .'J,  N   Y, 
!  n.-l.M  -  ,.(  Ilio  l'liol|v-  Sloko.  Fund    ,......,,....,........,„„. 

.''',■  r,,ik  \\|.    ,s,iuiii.  Now  Voik  10,  N.Y, 

1  II  I   .     Jolin  M  ,  FoUli.lnllon  ..,••.•.......,.•,«.. 

■<'  ^Vo-t  44lli  SI  ,  Now    N'oik  .111    N   V 
IMai.i    Iliiirv  H  ,  MoiiMirial  Fun. I    liu         ....,,...,.,...,,.,.... 

I    ...   of  tiiilo.l  Sl.ilo.   I  lu-l  C\'    ol  N.'W  \ork  .  f<,  4.^  Wall 
-I  .  Now  \  utk  ^,  \  N' 
Til.    Ini.iihiU.in  Counoll,  Ino        ..,„„ 

.'.to  I'm  k    \vo  .  Now   Voik  IT,  N.Y, 
'' '"    1.  i\'>nlit    l'.iuloliil|..n  ...••.•••••••••••••••••••••• 

\'.\   F.ivi   4^1  SI   ,  Now   ^..lk  17,  N.Y. 
'"'^''"  "''""    t'.'undalion    Ino  ............................ 

',(    W  olll:    .S|        \,,„     ^  oik     1.1     N     Y. 

li'  «   ii.  Ii  I  '..rii 

I  ....  .3 . ...................ft, 

»o-  UxhikMon   \vo     N.'W   Vork  17,  N.Y. 
Isi   '  iiilsim  I  (lundatlon    Inc  .     ..........,.....,„,,... 

1.":  Fa»l  4'.M  SI  .  Now   ^  ork  17    N  Y. 

1.   .  k.'  f.  iloi   Hro.    Fun. I 

«i  li.Kk.  follor  I'laia,  N.'w  York  ',iO,  N.Y 
lio.  k.fi  llor  Foiiti.latlon 

1 1 1  W  o.t  ,VHh  SI  ,  Now  Vork  aO,  N.Y. 
Til.    Kov'osin  Foun.lnll.in  ....... 

.''.I  .Mil  Aw  ,  Now  Vork  Ifi,  N,Y. 
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NEW  Y'lRK  riTY— continued 

Roeenstlel,  Dorothv  IT.  and  [.ewiji,  Foumlatlon   

350  5th  Ave,,  N>w  York  1,  N'.Y 
Ropenthai,  Bonjamin,  Foundation,  luc 

350  5th  Ave.,  New  York  1,  N'.Y. 
Rubicon  Foundation,  Inc -- 

740  Park  Ave  ,  New  York  21.  N'.Y. 
Rubin,  Samuel.  Foundation,  In<' 

5  We.<;t  54th  St.,  Ni'W  York  19,  N'.Y. 
8»ce.  Russell,  Foundation 

606  Fark  Kve  ,  New  York  21',  N"  Y. 
Sam?,  Far!  ('  .  Founiliition,  Inc   _    — 

666  5th  Ave.,  New  York  19,  NY. 
Pchep;!,  Ix>of«)ld,  Found;ition. . .  . . - 

Sci\  5th  Ave,.  New  York  17,  N  "i". 
Stheuer,  .<,  11    aiui  Helen  H  .  Family  Foundalion,  Inc 

39  Broiviwav.  N.-w  York  tj,  N  Y, 
Schwartz,  I>;ivid,  Founilution,  luc 

1407  Hroadw:iy,  N'rw  York  !■*.  NY. 
Schwarr.haupt,  Emil,  Founi',itiun,  luc 

3,V)  5th  Ave  ,  New  York  1,  NY. 
Scriven  Foundation.  Inc -- 

149  Hroiiiiway.  New  Y.irk  e,  NY. 
Sealaiitic  Fund,  Inc 

,50  West  50th  ?t  .  New  York  20,  N'.Y. 
Slkell  Cos.  Fnsmdation.  Inc _. 

.50  Wf^  .Sdth  ?r,.  New  York  20,  N'.Y. 
Shubert.  Sain  S,,  Foundation,  Ine 

234  Wust  44th  St,,  New  York  3fl,  N'.Y. 
Sloan,  ,\lf.'-ed  P.,  Foundation 

R30  5th  Ave..  New  York  '20,  NY. 
Bmittiers,  Chri.stophw  IJ..  Foundati<jn,  Inc 

60  F.ist  42-1  ?t  ,  New  York  17,  N  Y. 
Pprsii^e,  Scth.  Kducatiojiai  A  ("ImntaWIt  F.iuiidat.on. 

Care  of  Cnited  States   Iru.^t  Co.  of  New   York.  45  Wall  St., 
.Nt-w  York  15,  N.Y. 
Btacdard  Brands  Ch.vritat  le,  Scientific  &  Fdac.Uional  Founda- 
tion 


Care  of  tlie  Hanover  B.ink,  70  Broailway,  .New  York  15,  N.Y. 
Statler  Foundation. _-   

■230  i'.irk  Avf  .  New  York  17.  NY. 
Sumnier*!.-!'!,  S<,ibin  K,,  Fiiundation,  Inc 

270  Madison  Ave..  New  York  16,  .N.Y. 
Surdna  Foundation,  Inc. 

Carf  of  .Mr.  Altjert  B    Maeinno*,  secret. iry,  3;Vi  Park  \vf  , 
New  York  ^J,  N  Y.    .<<•€  New  York  State  listing  for  data. 
Teafle  Foundation,  Inc. - 

30  Rockefeller  Plwa,  K.h>ic  1,v39,  New  York  20,  N.Y. 
Twentieth  Century  Fund,  ine 

41  Ea-'t  70th  Sf  .  New  York  21,  N.Y. 
Union  Hap  Charitable  Trust 

Care  of  .Morean  Cfuaranty  Tni5t  Co.  of  .New  Y  irk,  140  Broad- 
way, New  York  7.  N  Y. 
Union  Carbide  Edueatii>nal  Foundation.. 

30  Ea.<^  42<1  St.,  .New  York  17    N.Y. 
UnltfKl  States  Steel  Foundation,  Inc. 

71  Broadway,  .New  York  8,  N.Y. 
Victoria  Foundation,  Tni' 

90  John  St.,  New  York  3.S,  N.Y.     See  New  Jersey  listing-  tor 
data 
Warburg,  Felix,  and  Frifla  \.  tkhUI,  Foundation  

30  Wail  St.,  New  York  5,  N'.Y. 
Wataon,  John  Jay  and  Eliza  Jane,  Foundation 

Bankers  'lYiist  Co  ,  16  Wall  St  ,  New  York  ,5,  N  Y 
Weimer-(iren  Found:Uion  for  AnUiropologiciil  Research,  Lne 

14  Vast  71st  ,Bt  ,  New  York  21,  N  Y 
West  Vireinia  Pulp  &  Paf't  Foundation... 

Care  of  Irvine  Tnist  Co.,  1  Wall  St.,  New  York  15 
Western  Fiectric  Fund 

li*5  Broadway,  New  Y'Tk  7,  N.Y. 
Whitehall  Foundation  

20  Fichanife  P!.,  .New  Y.rk  5,  .N.Y. 
Whltnev,  Helen  Hav.  Foundation  . 

625  F,a.«!t  «8th  St.,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 
Woolward  Formdatinn  ,  , 

30  Broa/i  .^t.,  New  York  4,  N.Y. 
Wunwpfler,  Oii.«tav.  Foundation.  Inr     

1239  Broadway,  New  York  1,  N.V. 

.SKW    TURK    9TATB 


0) 


7.960 
$190, 647 

3,920 

148,flB7 

30,669 

368,604 

496,438 

72,310 

89,515 

12, 510 

64,656 

31!   4110 

231,911 

37.546 

61,979 

1,527,484 

183,831 

117,150 

6,038 
80.863 

185,  974 

27.440 
219,  859 


NotM  M)<1 

Kxtfunis 

reojlval  ie 

les,«  rt«,'«'r  .0 

tot  1  ad    !■  MS 


(2) 


InvenlorlM 


(8) 


1960 


$001 


154,305 


2,915 
28 


N.Y. 


Winifred  M,ist».-rs<jn  Burke  Relief 

White  Pl,iin«:.  N  Y 
Hurroutili.-^  V^'elleidne  h  un  1     

1  Scars,!  lie  Rr!  ,  Tuck.iin*,  N  Y. 

See  footnotes  at  end,  of  table. 


5,029 
41,820 

fi,  366 

237,742 

88,762 

12,196 

67. 121 

122.381 

187.022 

78,556 

140,8,35 

120,  C31 
43.719 


336.000 

523 

165.374 


08.801 


6.070 


41.083 

3,100 
2,820 


18,312 
07,025 


e,soo 


1900 


Invfstmrnts 
In  Qovem- 

mfnt 
obligations  I 


(4) 


19(10 


»10,86e 


$64,687 

236,425 

4,433.684 


738,050 
800 

SO,  036 


lilM'.l!!.et,!S 

in  iiuh  <  M'V  , 

enimenl 
bonds,  rtc.> 


10.823,305 
125,000 
061,240 

20.005.065 


1,834.789 

75,328 
1,166,600 


1,200.000 
4.168.270 


S04,782 
12.450.076 

08.663 


674.937 
130,524 

1.315,578 
70,000 

3, 343,  849 


40.843 

017.312 
107,395 


(5) 


19m 


$215,775 

49.000 

7,603.680 

5,  3fiO 

;.si",  fi02 

148.800 


BlHik     Millie- 

(if  lllM'-t 
inenl>  'II 
oirixirii'i 

Mnek^ 


(0) 


M..rk.  1 
\  .ilui-  ■■! 

m  '.  I'stlhelit.l 

In  oirjKi 
rate  iilt>cks 


0) 


;     ■4a.  4'j2 

2,4ai 

I    4.VJ.  ft/^ 

802,  128 

19,316..S30 

3,271,r0 

1,002.500 

53,250 
3,  345.  <J02 


1,500,  0(»j 
IMC,  C76 
50.1,  93; 

192,126 


^5,  4W..  >vN' 
1,H.  79,1 
l,^^a,  0*, 
K  K.'<i,  775 
7,  m:  •■>3.1 
r  .'*:,,iv:.', 

1.2Sh,414 

1,  004,  748 

2,214  3f.i 

41.6A5 

4,  lai,  4fi2 

3,001 

2W),340 

77S,915 

159,110,103 

1,512.  .53f> 

12.693,105, 

472.  ,'>.Y. 
4.2'fi.  gt* 


H4h,  7><7 

14,6M,  707 

701,427 


102,  191 
2,756.468 

94.  "4- 
185,  810 

]    fMl    000 

l,14fi,  888 
2,  742,  515 


192,125 


800.087 

2,  499,  92C 
444.  <0' 


341,  87S 
4,161,667 
1,  877,  76.T 

214,571 

4.664,011 

2.871,909 

016,312 

3,  620,  685 

8, 900,  913 

56,535 


•yrn 
Sio.  .>5r  -«.5 

2.  m2.  72-2 

h  i<»y.  72"J 

17,  147,  j,',2 

12,  904.  2H.! 

2,039.  ;;.i 

1.  4f.4,  1,'i' 

2,  iih'j.  193 

92.  .■174 

li,  >72,  iw7 

14.irt»3 

875.,31M 

159,  110.  Ita 

1,732.212 

J6.  KI2,  2>lb 

l.'dl,  V* 

5,  >vW,  .".nu 

9.  ,1-t.:  --'V 
(.Jan.    2>j.  PjOLI; 

1,  91(1,000 

]4.r/>4,707 

92fi,7U2 

192,125 


K9,  i  .54 

4,  23ts  926 
6,  740,  992 

24<i,  inO 
(Dec.  3!    I960) 
11,828,14- 

5,  704,  '«>•■ 
1,  280,  ^n 
4, 183,  90S 

0.  300,  540 

7H,97S 
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I  ouiidatlon 


NKW  T'lKK  r;'-T     am: 


led 


Inr. 


Rosrnstiel.  Dorothy  11.  and  LewLi.  Foiin  !  .tion 
350  5th  Ave.,  New  Yorlt  1,  N.Y 

Ro<senthal.  Benjamin,  Ff^iin  lafion.  Ine 

li-Stj  5th  Ave  ,  New  York  1,  N.Y, 
PuM(^)n  Foundation.  Inr  

74ti  Park  Ave..  New  ^'ork  21,  N.Y. 
Rubin.  Samuel.  Foti'i.!  Uiin,  Inc 

5  West  .54th  .-^t  ,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 
?  ipe,  Ku,s.<a>l!,  Foundation         .  ... 

it'.'-,  P.v.;k   A',  e,.  New    York  2-2.  N.Y. 
Fi:-;':,  Kar;C  ,  F,  .iin.i  in<.-i,  inr 

>**,  ,'.l:,  A\e  .  New  York  19,  N.Y. 
.^eheji;-.,  I>-<, ;«,;>!,  Foind'ilion _. 

.5.-.!  .-,!h  Ave      Nrw  'inrk  17,  N.Y. 
Scheuer,  '-^    11     in!  Meier  K  ,  Family  Foundati' 

39  Brovdwa\,  .New  Vurk  6.  N.Y. 
Sr'iw.iT'.T    liavid.  Foundation,  Inc . 

It'C  Broa.iwav,  N.w  York  18,  N.Y.- 
.'^.  \',v  irzlMiii't.  F::.i;.  F  -'ind  ition,  InC .■ 

:(.'<)  .Mh  Ave..  New   V  .rk  1.  N.Y. 
Scnvi'n  Foimdntio.'i .  lie       .  .... 

1)9  Broadway.  New  York  6,  N.Y. 
Seai.uilu   Fund.  Inr.  ,  . _ 

.50  West  Vith  St  .  New  'i   ,rk  20.  N.Y. 
Shell  Co-  .  Found.ite.n    l.:i,  

50    W.  -I    --.ttl    ^t    ,    \e«     \     .fK    .■!'.   N.Y. 

BhuN'rr    --.uii  S  .  P   put;  !i-,.,:.    L:       .     . 

234  \Si-t  44111  .-t  .  Ne-v*    V  irk  Mi,  N.Y. 
Sloan.  Alfred   P  .  Foun  la!,.- 

630  .Uh  Ave..  .New  ^    .:k  2".  N    Y. 
.'niither^.  Christopher  V      1-   .un'iinin.  Inc 

OU  Ka.st  42d  St..  .Ni  w   ^    .--k  iT.  N    'i' 
Sprairue.  8<>th.  Fducntiona;  ,^  Chiriti!  w   F   -r   ;  ,rir.-     __ 

Care  Of  inited  States   liu-!  r,.     -:  N.w  V  rk    4'  Wall"  St., 
New  York  15.  N  ^" 
Standard  BnuuLs  (.'nant.dle,  Scientific  A  F  Jucaiior.-i!  Founda- 
tion  


nthrr 

InvestnienLs  ' 


(8) 


1960 


$151,  SOO 


Cftpiliwliv"wrts 
1  *<<prr<'l»bl«» 
(and  dfplpl- 
liblr)  vvict!! 
Icwi  rt>w>rvp 
tor  depri>- 
riaiion  and 
dt'plcllonj 


(0) 


Captla;  a.s.H<>t.s 

l.u;i  : 


Other  u.v>iet,'« 


19G0 


WJ.  947 

y2(    1H4 


Care  of  the  Hanover  Bank,  70  Broadway,  New  York  18.  N.Y. 
Stat ler  P'oun.iat  ion 

Si"  Park  A-.e  ,  N.w  York  17,  N.Y. 
Punimerfield.  Sulon  K     Foundation.  Inp 

.':,<  M.idison  .\ve..  New  York  IC,   N.Y. 
So:  i;;a  FouU'iation    Inc, 

Care  of  .Mr.  .MlxTt   B    M  ic:;  Tiev,  s<-.Tetary    :iii>  I'ark  Ave., 
New  York  22,  N'  Y.     .--ee  .New  'i.irk  .-t.it.   :>!  ii.g  tor  data. 
Teifie  Foiimiation,  Ine  

:m-  lioekefeller  Plata,  KiK.m  1539,  New  York  20,  N.Y. 

Twentieth  Century  Fund,  ine .  ..  ..  „ 

41  Fast  7oth  St'..  New  Ye.rk  21,  .N.Y. 
Union  Bac  Charitable  Ttu.^!    . 

Care  of  Morgan  ( iuarant  y  Trust  Co.  of  New  S'ork,  fiOBroad- 
way.  .New  "I'ork  7.  N  "\' 
Union  Carbide  F  iueaiioi,,,;  Foun  '.atlon 

30  Ea.<(t  42d  St  .  New  >..rk  i:    N.Y. 
T'nited  States  Steel  Foun-ln'ion,  inc 

71  Broadway,  New  "I'fir  k  6.  N   Y. 
\  ...  l.iri.i  Foundalion,  Inr 

9<1John  St  ,  New  York  3.H,  N  'i'.     .--ee  \,.«  .?, -sev  ..-•;:i^:  f.ir 
da;  a 
\\.iC.;irK,   Fi'iiT.  and  Frieda   \    Si  ir.lT,  FiUiieiaiMn     . 

.•(•I  Wali  St.,  New  York  '.  .NY. 
\\a:si,n.  Ji.l'.n  Jav  an<!  Kh7a  Jan.'.  pi.iinlitiori      

Bankers  Tru't  Co  ,  p;  U,!,!  St  .  New  "i  ork  5.  N.Y. 
U".  nniT-i  tren  Foundation  for  A  :',;hro;ui;oj:U'al  lu  .search,  Inc 

14  Fa'^l  71st  St.,  New  York  21.  .N  Y. 
^^■e■<;  Nirgiiiia  Pulp  A-  Paper  Foundation 

Care  (.f  Irving   rTO.st  Co.,  1  Wall  St.,  New  York  15,  N.Y. 
'^''I'-t.rn  Fiertric  Fund.  .   .  .  .  . 

19.';  Brva  IwnT.  New  York  7,  N.Y. 
'^'i 'oil  hall  Poun'iation     .... 

20  Fjiehanpe  Pi,.  .New  York  5,  N.Y. 
'^''l  itTL-v.  Helen  Hav.  Foundation 

.''2.-  Fa^t  ftSth  St.,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 
■\\ ',(„!wnr(i  Foundation        ... ...  . 

30  Br..:i  1  St.,  .New  York  4,  NY. 
\\ ':r7w,iier.  (iustsv.  Foundation.  Inc 

123y  Broadway,  New  'i"  irk  1,  NY. 

w 

NFW    YORK    ST.^TK  '" 

^CiriifriHl  Masterson  Burke  Relief 

U  hue  Plain."!,  NY. 
ioirri'iiiitm  Welleoine  Fund 

1  •■j^-arsdalo  Rd,,  Tuikahoe,  N.Y'. 


50,740 


640,000 


202 


4<)5, 000 


(10) 


1960 


(11) 


1900 
837,176 


$10, 131 


82,430 


74.400 


1.043 


iaR,4O0 


2,436 


252,006 


815,000 


27,006 


1,090 

1,069 

83,814 


18,053 

5,841 

460 

413,700 


1,184 


232,452 


868,260 


^     8.501 


1,825 


425 


411.  sot 


ttUMO  i. 

i 


176, 314 


66,231 


Tol.i     'V.t.'WlH, 

will,  ::.,vrket 

VUl'.le^  ^<'  M>- 

CUni;e.>  U'lng 

aW<i  \>  heri'vor 

avaiiable 

(when  mar- 
kft  'luotatioia 

ari    uMwall- 

MiouriUa  mn 

•botrnatbook 

▼KluM;i«n* 

orally,  MseU 

other  than 

securities  are 

sh>.«  r,   at 
book  values)  * 

(12) 


Tola'  '4.«<r!..  C-vs<<." 

N>'k   \  ;.:,;■  -   ,.;.,  ■ 


7900 
$10,  594, 428 

12,37* 

2. 498,  880 

0, 340, 750 

20,553,020 

14,071,042 

3. 963. 067 

.   44!    'Jy 

2,742,046 

271,403 

12, 101, 813 

12  4?7  .599 

2,  "9b,  OOli 

2.  736,  515 

20(    140  "23 

5,602,348 

19, 766, 725 

1,147,404 

10, 496, 654 

9,518,003 

4,734,419 

20,240.513 

1,430,633 

804,061 
12,543.788 

200.883 

7  :m.:vA 
c  <K:i  ,'10 

.^74   fvtfi 

2  442,(^11 

l.'l  2*>-  246 

1),  y7\.  617 

1.3'<<.  1X9 

5  oi.  'xa 

].j, -2f;,  416 
096,584  ' 


(U) 


(14) 


!9no 

V-  704  l^li 

!"  "14 

2.  .'Oj,  ,198 

P  4*i?  "91 

39  H95,  ,52S 
7  7.5S,  ,^V, 
.3  24.''.  3S2 
1.961.915 
2.  V.^.  ^16 
22r  ,  735 
t.  -^r*.  906 

12.  4 If.  20- 

1,971,072 

2,  735,  407 

2110  149  726 

.'.  a>c  fi-5 

14.  I  HO  414) 

fylH   499 

'.'  1  :¥ ,  w- 

C,5et>,  3ol 

3  r,-3  219 

21".  24<'\  512 

1,168,204 

iv>^H  !2S)6 
12, 543,  788 

.'i»  r,.-,^ 
:  2!i.'>,  aT2 

,",  (Wi  4^7 

.Vsd.S.'iX 

2,.'I2.  ,M5 

f.  97*>.  2<I2 

9   i.si-    ;!'15 

994   -vv- 

.',,  iY^-\  ■:«( 

8,253,035 

7,ri  4^ 


19.11 
J5  900.7,58 

32.628 

Mr  ri7 

lo^    ^'.3 
13  <^:_  S4; 

2,  K.51;  .V-* 

349,649 

Hi  191 

6,571,632 

1  y^i  yn 

49i,  3*J0 

(Jan,      1,19  3) 

637,262 

28,987,635 

80,748 

(Jan,      1.1953) 

6,327,335 

503,003 

607,229 
360,773 


1,046,280 

5  ^."  -''f. 

722.  (y'A 
(Jan.      1, 1953) 

2,000,000 

(Jan.      1, 1952) 

12, 000, 000 

(Jan.     1, 1064) 


1   j*\    '.ti 

I  .fan        1    !'<S2) 

80,260 

3, 006,  7K2 

Kio,  onn 
Jan       1  19,52> 


(Jan. 


1     lA'A' 
,594    v,i 

5.  SO-    PA 

i".,i«in 
i  h'.'2<i 
4  .    24,'t 


6, 817, 860 
(Jan.  "24,195^ 
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Foundation 


Civsh 


(1) 


Ntw  Y  'KK  STATK     con'inuf<l 


\    -i   York  City 


Carrier  Fouri'lation,  In'- 

Carrier  i'arkway,  f^yrat  ii>»'  !.  N'.Y. 
Cornine  i  iliv^s  Works  Foun-i.itMn 

Conune.  N  V 
Dent,  Hiirrv,  Faniilv  Fouii'i.itiMn,  Iiir  _ 

y<)6  (iene.ve  hh\e  .  lUitlil.i  J.  N.V. 
Eiiierson.  Fred  L.,  Fi>un<!;itinn.  Inc 

9»i  (jenef^f  St  ,  Auburi),  N  Y 
Fund  for  Adult  Education    .  _ 

21X1  Biooiiunedale  Kd.,  White  I'lains,  N.Y. 
Cleneral  Kiertnc  Foundation    ..._ 

Crotoiivilie,  Prist  OITice  Hox  7yi,  Ossining,  N.Y. 
CriiTord,  Rosamond.  Charitable  Corp 

Mj  onornlatra  Ci  unty.  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Syracuse  2,  N.Y. 
tii.v.-rnnunt  Affairs  Foundatiini,  Inc 

75  Staff  St  ,  Albany,  NY. 
Knot.  S«'vmo!ir  II..  Foundation,  Inc 

miX  Slarine  Trust  Bldk'..  Buffalo  3,  N.Y. 
.M.-rrill,  Char!f.s  E.,  Tr'ist. 

Post   omce    Box  3y2,    Ithaoi.    N  Y.     See   New   York   City 
ILstine  for  data. 
Oeden,  Ralph  E.,  Foundition,  Iii'  . 

Post  Otfice  Box  108.  Mounuin\illc.  N.Y. 
Surdna  Foundation.  Inc ..   

ll.V'  North  Broa<iway.  Yonkirs,  N.Y. 

Babcock.  Mary  Reynolds.  FDundati.ai,  Inc 

Post  Otlic*'  Box'iyy,  RcynoM.-  Stat. on,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 
Burlinntiin  Industries  Foiuidition 

3<il  .North  Eigene  St.,  '  iri><n.^l^ro,  N.C. 
C^oinon  Foijndation,  Inc..    .  .    .    . 

Post  Otlicc  B'.t  Iiy.'.  I'onr'or'l     N  (' 
Cannon,  .Martin,  F, irmly  Fou;i  litiori.  Inc.- 

L>2()  U'est  4th  St.,  Charlottr,  .N  <' 
Hanes,  John  Wcslev  and  .\ri!i,i  Hoilt'in.  Foundation. 

Care  of  Wachovia  Bmk  A    Irust  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  3099, 

Winston-Salem.  .N  (.", 
Morehea^^t.  John  Motiev,  Founiiinon. 

Post  Office  Box  liJir,  Charlotte,  N.C. 
listing  for  dat^i. 
K.vnoMs,  Kate  B.,  Charitable  Trust. 

C  ire  of  Wachovia  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  3099, 
W  mst  on -Salem .  .N.C 

Reviiolds,  7.   Smith,  Foundation.  Inc 

'  1.W  Reynolds  Bid?,,  Winsloii-Salem,  N.C. 
Reynolds,  Zachary  Smith,  Trust 

Winston-S.iletii,  N.C. 
Rcvnolds,  W.  \,,  Trust. 

Care  (jf  Wachovia  Bank  &  Trust  Co..  Winston-Salem  1,  N.C. 
Richardson  Foundation.  Inc. 

Greenstoro,  N.C.     Sec  New  "i  ork  City  listing  for  data. 

OHIO 

A llvn  Foundat ion 

Main  and  K  Sts.,  Dayton  9,  Ohio. 
Aim-,  Eleanora  (\  W.  Trust _. 

Careof  the -th  Third  InMn  Trust  Co.,  4tb  and  Walnut  Sts., 
<  "incmnati.  Ohio. 
The  .\m.'rican  Foundation 

llf)4  I'liion  Commerce  Bide,  <  leveian  1  H.  Ohio. 
.\r:uc<i  Foundation 

:'.a  Ctirtis  St.,  .Middlftown,  Ohio. 
.\ustin  <  'o    F')Unda!!on 

l^ill.'  Fuch  1  Ave  .  <  Icveland  2,  Ohio. 
Beaumont.  Uiuis  I)  ,  Foun'iation  Inc..    

bO^)  Nation.ii  City  Bank  Bi  ij  .  Cleveland  14,  <Jliio. 
Bei'phly.  l>con  \..  Fimd 

Care  of  Cnion  National  Bank  of  Younpstown,  >'i  U'cst  F'ederal 
St  ,  'i'ounestown,  Ohio. 
Betit?,  Foundation..     ...    . 

3M  Wrf.xham  .\vc  ,  Coiumbu-  4,  Ohio. 
Biiifrham,  William.  Foundation  .    ... 

IXi  Cnion  Commerce  Bld^'.,  Clcvi-Imd  14,  Ohio. 
Bh><.  W,  F,  .  P'oundation  

C  iri' of  'nion  N  ition  il  Bank  of  Youngstown,  6  West  Federal 
St  ,  ^'ouniistoivn,  (>hin 
Champion  Paicr  Foundiitioii 

>M  North  B  St.,  Hamilton.  Ohio. 
Chiiirties  Fouiulation ......    ... 

Owens-Illinois  Bide  .  Post  Office  Box  lu3.'>,  Toledo  1,  Ohio. 
Ci:;ciriiiati  Milling  Machine  Foundation 

4701  .M.irbure  -\v.'  ,  Cincinnati  9,  Ohio. 

S.H'  footnotos  at  '-nd  of  table. 


1960 
$6,051 

57,432 

27,540 

328,830 

425,609 

96,491 

100,963 

11.863 

24.  314 


55,018 
445,822 

203,509 
50,458 

125,926 

4,  805 

21,077 


6,235 


165. 936 

285.496 

(Feb.   28,  1961) 

135,306 


2,956 
17,100 

106,833 
378,023 

206,525 

75,394 

1,064, 082 


11^,651 

1,947 

186 

112.045 

i 
65,  104  I 

84,645  I 


Notes  ai;d 

account.- 

receivable 

less  reserve 

for  bad  debts 


(2) 


1960 
$16,348 


26 
125,000 


7,3M 


10,094 


450 
230 
224 


101 


64,462 


765,465 


Inventories 


(3) 


1960 


$50,470 


Investments 
in  Govern- 
ment 
obligations  ' 


(4) 


Investments 
in  non-Oov- 

emment 
bonds,  etc.' 


(6) 


lam 

$384,487 
1,031,713 


2,671,090 
6,942,000 
2,036,566 
1.  S99,  435 


1,031,150 

284,000 
1,476,027 

902,044 

353,185 

3, 096,  Oil 


07,965 


1,174,842 


2, 334,  601 

04  250 

(Feb.  28,1961) 

1, 046,  777 


26,210 
830,620 


661,860 
1,392,000 
7, 706, 148 

080,681 


831,601 


671,440 
660,704 

74i600 


19&> 
$282,831 

Z  036,  338 

4,260 

4,112,125 


Book  values 
of  invest- 
ments in 
corporate 
stocks 


(«) 


-Mark.i 
values  of 
investments 
In  corpo- 
rate stocks 


(7) 


0,  326,  242 
936,463 


1,097,600 
4,866.328 

3, 123, 673 

351,560 

2, 376, 000 


260,362 


5,000,920 

(Feb.  28,1961) 

4,  863, 727 


166,388 


63,762 
2, 605, 871 

4,746,437 


260,839 


1, 013,  038 

839,885 


19m 

$412,384 
2,867,566 
1,052,415 
0,007,222 


5,608,860 
3, 070,  205 


2,836,M7 

1,607,014 
19.514,521 

0,  254, 385 

4, 179,  489 

10, 837, 038 

659,904 

2, 210,  357 

4,203,635 


7,  010.  443 

(Feb.  28,1961) 

7,985,239 


3*^!  f^-i 
2*7,256 

2,438,303 
2, 367,  567 

8, 846,  701 
906,670 

1,462,653 

927,  240 
2S7, 716 

2.  119,828 
2,  666,  457 


1960 
$481,138 

2,600,896 

068,880 

12,302.213 
(Dec.  6, 1000) 


13,  642,  350 
4  013,135 


3, 350,  821 

2,204,2,W 
53,  087.  032 

21,  493. 603 
6.036,055 

11.765,012 

089. 131 

3,  416, 677 

17,  C70.  826 


37,344.258 
(Feb.  28,1061) 

46,  846.  921 
(Aug.  31,1961) 


357,075 
365,330 

3,218,170 
3, 029,  979 

19,  M2,  393 
3,  467,  570 

1,402,6,53 

1,031,250 

647.1,52 
(Dec.  31, 1960) 

2.  654,  996 

3,  174  •'03 


■I 
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Capital  assets: 
OeTHwiable 
(and  deplel- 

Total  usets, 
with  market 

value.*    .'  !«e- 
cunt.es  U'.ue 
used  V.  rie'ever 

avaiiabie 

(where  Tiiar- 

ketqu"!,ktions 

Other 

ahlei  a-issels 

'  'apita;  a.s,M'ts 

L'ther  assets 

are  unavail- 

Total a.ss<>Cs  ba.sr-'.  on 

Foundation 

Inve.siments  ' 

lew  r««erve 
for  rlepre- 

clation  iand 
depletion) 

Lariii 

able,  the 
securities  are 
shown  at  book 
values;  gen- 
erally, assets 
other  than 
securities  are 

shoi>T    :,; 
book  v,i,ues,   ' 

tHX)k  vauies  only 

(8) 

(0) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(18)                      (14) 

SKW  York  .«T.*Tfj     njnttnued 

fP'W 

;  .♦;i 

J.^if) 

1960 

,,o 

.•  ,*''"' 

19SI 

(  iirrlcT  l-ound  itlon,  Inc  ....„ 

$12,100 

$143,  6"  t 

i   ;ijt^  o;n 

$1,267,237 

(  arriiT  I'a  kway,  S>r!4(U.s«  1,  N.Y. 

(Jan       1.1953) 

(  oriiing  Ciia.ss  Works  !•  oiunlatUjn „.„          ...     

i)).  i.«jO 

..     NtVl.   J7?l 

5,927.034 

S70.000 

i.Ian       1.1963) 

(  ornine,  >    'i'. 

Dent,  Htu-rv.  1  amilv  Foundation,  Inc  „„ 

tf..  iWO 

j.*\  r^ 

:.  090.  233 

H6.  014 

9(»fi  Oenesi''  Bl'ljr  ,  PoifTaio  2,  N.Y. 

(.N,,>v       1    Is.,^^ 

Emerson.  Fred  L  ,  !■  oiuiilation.  Inc 

W.  i»66 

tc  soo 

40,300 

r«  7rt;   yu 

16,907.385 

U*i  Orne.v*  St  ,  Auburn.  .NY. 

Fund  for  Ad ul    Fducatiou.    

06.  J 15 

7jg,  tf77 

8.214,261 

K,  199.  7V 

2  .'k'i.  sO.5 

2<Ki  BUKimrsfdaie  R«1  .  Whil.-  I'laiiis,  N.Y. 

:Jan        !   1V52) 

GeneraJ  Ele<'trir  Foiuidalion 

125,028 

.2.'..  J-'>4    !*«) 

1 7  51 6  56^              1     ri4  y,S3 

('rotonvillr    Past  Ofbce  Boi  7yi.  i  is.suune.  .\'  ^' , 

J  an        1,1  i',V3) 

Otfford.  Rn.san;i>nd.  Charitable  (  orp 

Hi,  uv) 

7,  7fji.  1 46 

6.  701.647              .^  r^)  352 

VVi  OnonilBv'a  Count  V.  Saving's  Bank  BMe.,  S\rai-us<-2,  .N'.Y. 

;Feb     Si  \\*S6) 

Oovemnient  .^  Tairs  Founiiation,  Inc.      . 

: ; ,  S63 

11.  S63                   ".M    >vM 

75  Stat*-  St      .Alt.iinv.  .N  Y 

Jiin          1    ",eM 

Knoi,  Sj'vmou:   H.,  Foundation.  Inc. 

110,736 

0,074 

42,8&e 

4,  :>6a,  SMI 

4,050,7*51               l.Cft^  Mi< 

]|■^rs  Mann  ■  1  nist  Bl'lg  .  BulTaio  3,  NY. 

Merrill.  CharUj  F  .  Tni.it 

post    Ofliif    IVii   3»2,    Illiaa,    N  >',     P.-e    New    York    '"uv 

listine  (i.i  -iiita 

Ogdi-n,  Ilfili'h    ■:  ,  Fimndstior,  Inr 

36,134 

.■?.  r-r,  oai 

3.  020.  904 

2.55  <i45 

I'ost  <>n.<-i'  Boi  kih,  .Mouiii.iii.ville,  N.Y. 

Slird-;.i  F'lun  !:  tion,  Iti'-                       

6G,  774,  20i» 

2<^,7'2, '^-4 

lf(   U"    ~   4 

ll.V.  .N  .rl!.  Broadway,  \  .nkcTS,  N.Y. 

NilRTH    CAK  OI.INA 

Bji«-iH  k.  Mar^   Tievn.o  is.  F.juii  iation,  I;,, 

12  181 

2,299,216 

2  .Vr2.  'JM 

3i.,  ,'.4-  .'«I3 

17.  ."JOfi.SfW       .          , 

b,,st  iMIi.-c  B.-t  liAj,  K.  v:!.,|.is  -u.\:'>n.  \\  ,n«ton-Salem,  N.C. 

Jan        1.  liiM) 

BurUn(rli>n  Inoustrl*'*  ^  o«in  iHtii.,n                    ._              .  _ 

Hi*.  641 

i,  ■.■»+  ■  nyg 

5.  136.026 

,■?   ■  -sfi  'ViT 

3i!l  North  I'.iip.-ne  -!  .  Or'-en-st-oro,  N.C. 

Cannon  Fouii'!  ition,  Ino           ...    ... 

41.361 

640,791 

«&5,3M 

123,182 

I.S   -2,1.(3- 

1-,S97,  PC7 

S  'Ji'-   V4 

Post  Office  B.iT  ll.fj,  (  or;-or  1,  N  i' 

Cannon.  Marl:;i,  Famih    Foundation.  Inc 

27,76* 

;,.i.i,  *K. 

592,704 

107.  995 

.-.1'   \Vr<t   4:'i    St   .   ('h:u-i..ttP.    N    <' 

Hanes.  Jo!  i:  W  ••sU'y  anij  .^nn a  Hod,  in.  Foundation 

>»**•**«>»*««• 

*  B  w  *  ~  ••*  a  >*  *  —  «-•* 

--■•••-«-••■ 

3,  >i.'..  22.5 

2,  JU3,  780 

303,811 

Ciir>'  '-if  VSichovia  liank  A    1  rii.-t  i  '■  ,   PiSt  i 'ific-   Bun  :*"*, 

W  inslon    Salem,  .\  i  ' 

Morphea.!.  Job  T  .Mnjii'v,  Founliii.n 

To.st  Olfuv  Box  1IC7,  Charlultv.  .N.C.     .-x*  NtN*  Yuxk  Lily 

\ 

listine  foi  ,lat:i 

RcvTiol.l.s,  Kilt.    B  .  Cbar;'.,a' i.^  Tru.s-t 

— 

1&.  852. 004 

:.  3,S4.  S15 

5  ■'>f<  -V.s 

( ■  i,--!'  !.f  \\  !  cti.n  :a  Hank  A    i  :  i-t  <  ,.,  pon  ullii.^-  hvi  MfiTii, 

V>  mstiiii  <alein,  .N.C 

Rpvnol'is,  /    S  iiUh.  FouiMitioti.  Inc     , 

1.,  .VKl.  ,',37 

Z.  5O0.  :,38 

1 .  3^24  :  .7 

12«>*-  K.'vn.  h\x  BIdr  .  V^  mston-.^alem,  N.C. 

P..  -.11    1  N.  /,  u!   ir  y  .-riiith,    I  ril.^t 

1,096,070 





MB  — _*-*>  — •*-—^*<. 

43.  S29.  994 

14.377.  152 

13  -<*13,  "-.'S 

V\  iiisloii-is.kicin.  .N   C. 

(Feb.  28,106i) 

^leb     2.\  litiji  1 

.Feb,    2S.  1961 

Reynolds,  W.  N      i  r  i^t 



4J1  *539 

.'/I'?  ^38 

V-.003 

53,  WJ  474 

14.  .163.  440 

I  052.935 

CareofWa-tiov,.i  Hank  4  1  rti-st  Co  .  Win.ston-Salem  1,  N.C. 

KicharcNri  F<    indation,  lii' 

'  >ri>-n,v|w,.ri  .  .N.C.     .w«.  .\i>w  '^'ork  City  iCSUng  iot  data. 

OUIO 

Allyn  Foundation                                  .               . 

661,630 

:•.%.  210 

.Main  and  K  Sts.,  Dayton  0,  Ohio. 

1.1  nn        1   ly.SS) 

Alms,  Eleanoni  C    C  ,  Trust 

lt&,310 

1.322.  360 

1    240,  S73 

1,341.533 

Care  of  the  rw-  i  hi.'-'i  !  r.ion  Trust  Co.,  4th  and  \\  aiiiut  Sus.. 

Ctncinnat.  Ohio. 

The  American  P  lUii  iatiin                                  

8,378,766 

2.  syO.  226 

395,098 

1164  t"mon  (  oininer -e  BMg.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 

^ roiro  y  . liinda  ton 

«,  575, 723 

6,0O7,SO6 

1-  !r,fi 

■■ti  '   lir'i-  i- t  .  .Mi'Mlt'towii,  ijhio. 

;  J  an .     '.    i  V' . 

.S!i,^;>n('o    Foi.ndatton     . 



.**._.....-..>- 

I,59«.  526 

1,  .S98,  22s 

'.•',].  ^  oil  ;i.     A  VI-  ,  1    li'V.'.iklit  2,  111:10. 

Jiui       1   !.^2) 

liL.iU:uont,  Loi. ;:•  !>.  i-'oundatioii,  Inc 

1,787 

3-.  JTU,  I5& 

21.2.52.702 

1.',.  ^J^  sy7 

800  Nations    <   itv  Bank   Bide  .  Cl,-vrian  1  H.  Ohio. 

Beeghly,  Leon  A  ,  Fund 

42,401 

1,741,056 

i.(>2S,750 

'•  :■;!..  .=a9 

.'■  -34.960 

7,  2f/  yi2 

Care  of  Ciij.  n  National  Bank  of  \'ounKstown.  •'  West  Federiil 

Sr  ,  \  oiin  ?stown,  Ohio, 

B<'nt7.  Foundati  m 

2.  ,'i40,  7()& 

2,  346.  769 

12  <"><*"> 

.iH4  Wn'xbia.n  Ave  .  C.ilumtms  4.  cduo. 

B.'  jhiiTi    NV  ilii  iin    Foundiitii)n 

1.02.^037 

i.  .519,  844 

IJ?«'  Cnion  ■ 'oinmerce  Bldp..  Cleveland  14,  Oluo. 

-Ma\    i.'   I<*.55) 

lUiss,  W    E     F(  uiidation 

I.. 

647,338 

287,902 

1\4,'.5 

Care  of  VnU  n  National  Biiiik  id  't  ounpstown,  '>  W  est  Federal 

(Nov.  30, 1955) 

St..  '^'oun  :stoi*-n,  Ohio. 

<"'   .iijion  Pap<  r  Foundation  - .., 

................ 

i.^,W,  110 

3,859,014 

oo!  .North  P  .<!t.,  Hamilton.  Ohio. 

(Jan.      1   l'H.52) 

Chiintie.s  FcHjn<  ation 

128,701 

4.  849.  2«7 

1372,224 

2*f»,  i.sj 

Owens-i;Uii  ii^  Bide  .  Po«t  ofTicp  Box  1035,  Toledo  1.  Ohio. 

ClninntiiUi  .MiUnR  Machine  Foundation.. „ 



71,  «0 

1, '5,000 



S&f,.  64i 

872,  47o                 4<)o  i»m 

i~<<\  .Miirhu'K  Ave.,  Cincinnati  9.  ( )Wo. 

Jan        I   )''V 

/ 
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August  20 


^ 


Foundation 


OFiio — (iintiniifd 


CifviUiri'l  F'ncumatic  Fdund.ition 

T^X  F:i5t  TTth  St  ,  ClfveUunl  ,',  Ohio. 
ricvi'hin'l  Twi'^t  Drill  Found^ition. ._  .  . 

1242  Eikn  4yth  St..  Cl.'VfliUi'!  H,  Ohio. 
Clfvitf  K(>aiii!:ition ..  

iriMK}  St.  riair  Ave  .  Clfv.Uui'i  10,  Ohio. 
Comrwrciai  Shearing  i  StJinipiiu'  Foundation.. 

177S  \A\^-\r\  Avf  .  Voa.'icstown.  ohm 
I'an.iCorp    Founilatior.     .  

41(M)  Bennett  K'!  ,  l^ie'hi  1,  Ohio.  . 

I'avtoti  .Mallf-aMe  Fouri'hitMn 

'Post  ntlice  H..X  '*s(i,  IiHyr,,n,  Ohio.  ' 

Eagle  richer  Foiui'lation  

The  .American  HMi;,.  Cincinnati  1,  Ohio. 
Emerv.   rhiimsu-:  .1.,  Meninriii       ..   ..... 

414  Walnut  S'  .  rincinn  li;  2.  Ohio 
Erie  Railrnai!  ChantaM.'  F.i'i.-it'.iin  .V  Tru^t 

('ar>-  of  t'Ti;,,,;  Ciiunkra.'  BiUik,  917  Kuchd  .^.V(.•.,  Cleveland 


F',re-!/iii..  F"i.iniiat!i.in 

r2l«i  Firc^ton.   FarkwiN,  .\kron  17,  Ohio.  ""' 

Fire-^tone  Trust  Fund .. 

Care  of  ('lev. -land  Tru.'-f  Co  .  'JUl  Fudid  .<ve.,  Clcvefand  1, 

OhKi 

Cenrrai  Tire  Foundation       . 

C  ire  of  Fir-t  \  ition  il  Bank  of  Akron,  Akron,  Ohio. 
C,(»,<)rich,  B    F  ,  Fun.l.  Inc. 

'<«'  .-^jiith  Mam  St  .  Akron  18,  Ohio. 
Go^xlvear  Foun'iatiun,  Inc.. . 

1144  E.kst  Market  St  .  Akron  16,  Ohio. 
ir:uina,  f.eoniird  C.,  Jr.,  Fun'i 

130(1  I.ea<ler  Bhip.,  Clevelan.l  14,  Ohio 
Hayes,  liutherford  B.  and  Lucy  Webb.  FounM  ition 

13.37  Ha>es  Ave.,  Spiegel  Orovf,  Fremont.  Ohio. 
HtKiver  Co    <  hari  table  Tnist     ........ 

Idl  East  Maple  St  ,  North  Canton,  Ohio. 
Humphrey,  <  ieor^re  .M .  an>!  I'ami-la  S.,  Fund  .     .  . 

1.3<«)  U'H.ler  DMc  ,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 
ItiiJa;:?,  I.^iui,'*  H    and  Davi'l  S  .  Foun-latior.,  Inc   _ _ 

V*xl  Cnion  (  <>nimerc-e  BMg  ,  Cleveianil  14,  <.^hio. 
KrogiT  Co    ( ■hantikt'lc  Trust      

<•-'  Fa.st  7th  St  ,  Cirv;i;nati  2,  Ohio. 
Kulii.<  Foundation     ...  

17i9  Cnion  Comtii.r  ,    \\.\i  ,  (  jveland  14,  Ohio. 
Lihtxn',  EdiiHinil  Dnjrnrnor:;,  Trustees 

N.itional  Bank  BMt:  .   I-l.-l...  (.;;>,.         ' ' 

I.ibb.-v-Owens-Fo.r'i  P'niar.t*  rop;,    Foundation , 

I  arc  'if  thf  Toie<!o  Tru.-t  c.  ,  24.=.  Summit  St.,  Toledo 3,  Ohio. 
I.in.iun  F^fctrir  F'oun'la'inn  

(  are  of  <  '.■ntral  .Vation.i;  Bank  of  <  'levchind.  Post  Office  Box 
'■'179,  Cl.-vcland  1,  Ohio 
The  I/)in.se  Fouinlation. 

130I1  1.4>ader  BMc  ,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 

Lubri7.(>l  Foun-iation 

Jy4<«>  l.,tk.  :,ir;  i  Biv  I  .  Wirkiifie,  Ohio. ' 

Me'lii.s.i  ^■  .'iiiTition 

Po,st  o;h(c  Box  5»)>ih,  (  levfland  1,  Ohio.      

Monarch  .\hi<  hine  Tool  Co,  Foundation. 

'il.'i  North  Oak  St.,  Sidney,  Ohio  

.N(    ii  Foundation 

(  .ire   of   .National    f'a.'ih    Register   Co,    Mam   iui^i    K    Sts.'.' 
liiy-on  y,  Ohio 
.Njtiona.  .\oi'.,-  Foundation.. 

170  F.v^t  !3Kt  St  .  (   i,-v.-l:in.!  h.  Ohio.  "' 

.Niiii'irMi  M  11  riirierv  Foundation,  Iric 

T::';-  1=,.  I  d;!,.  

Ot'i.h.i'.-  Norton  Foundation 

l.i«'  Har.na  Bide  .  (  levehiiid  l.^,  Ohio' 

Ohio  M  iti  h  Charitable  Foundation. 

w  i.isw  Tth.  (jhio      .<ee  California  Ustmg  lor  data. 
C'hio  II;;  Co    Foundation,  Inc 

«9  .-outh  Mam  St  .  Fmdlay,  Ohio.  "' 

C»wen.s-IUino;s  Pa[>*T  P.oduct-s  Foundation 

post  Office  Hoi  ia3.1.  Toledo,  Ohio. 

I'renti.'v':,  ElizaUdh  Severanc*-,  Fourolation  .  . 

Care  of  National  Citv  Bank  of  (  lev,  huid,  Post  OfficeBox 
575^1,  Cleveland  1,  Ohio, 

Procter  <<;  Ctanible  Fund 

3<ll  E,i,st  fith  St.,  Cincinnati  1.  Ohio. 
Republic  Steel  Corp.  Educational  <<;  Charitable  Trust 

Care  of  Cleveland  Tru.'^t  Co.,  916  Euclid  .\ve  ,  (  levelandV' 
Ohio. 
Ritchie.  Charles  E.  and  Mal>el  .\f ..  Memorial  Foundation 
Care  of  1st  .Nation!  Bink     f  Akron,  Akron  N  Ohio, 

See  footnotes  at  t  nd  oi  tabi>- 


Casb 


(1) 


$12,860 

38,271 

34,796 

33,861 

63,416 

59,501 

31« 

130,600 

2,423 

10,780 
2,925 

9,575 

25,520 

36,813 

223,238 

21,441 

117,370 

46 

9,585 

1,613 

l'-'<.f»24 

4t;,  793 

6,014 

1,336 

2,331 
2,889 
2,128 

6.  9>-7 
274.  324 

34.  832 

1  7,  47,5 
5,736 

85,562 
4,658 

2>^  <»"4 

14!   02! 

9  :<„v 
17,301 


Notes  and 

accounts 

r<><v!vable 

le.ss  re.'serve 

lor  bad  debts 


(2) 


1960 


$1,367 


34,280 


858 


Inventories 


(3) 


1960 


$958 


667 


750,000 

107,  419 
676,660 


Investments 
in  Qovem- 

ment 
obligations  > 


(4) 


1960 
$125,000 

100,270 

296,528 

60,000 
246,080 

67,284 


169,  431 


1, 564, 572 
1,578,235 


265,990 

64,699 

279,308 

249, 160 


Investments 
In  non-flov- 

emment 
bonds,  etc.' 


(5) 


1960 
$18,500 


24,500 


361,011 


72,975 
1,468,000 

67,000 
1,539,662 


8, 713, 342 

1, 268,  750 

682,368 


131,794 

227,823 

7i400 

90,000 


116,603 
60,000 

100,626 


141,640 

2, 314,  965 
1,349,110 

231,250 


1,120 
966,282 


Book  vmlnes 
«f  taiTeet- 

ments  in 

corporate 

stocks 


(6) 


1960 


$119,000 


120,668 
1,132,856 


4,864,280 
1,986,727 

1,863,448 
1, 825, 107 


2.446.962 
1,191,798 
1, 414, 760 


166,862 


1,588,000 

119,011 
364,911 


1,824,940 

1,336,927 
200,000 

53,500 


8,902,985 
810,  885 

!**,.  loi 

1, 296, 670 

1,317,111 

1.600 

2.  742.  499 
3   4 '4    'W 

2li,  I'JV 


Market 
Taluesof 
investment! 
Incorpo- 
rate stocks 


(7) 


1960 


$110,000 


102,350 
2, 215,  754 


14,  699,  S13 
4,230,838 

1,513,792 
3,271,917 


606.195 
1,396,615 


887,379 

1 4,";.  '■M 
ii53,  iriii 


27,966,940 

810,  8.15 

"•.•\    ¥'\ 

1,228,876 

1, 619, 607 

1.500 

3.741.232 

?  V,fi.015 

46.516 


471,105 
1,395,616 


600,742 


910.000 

1  "7    '40 
l.»7ti.  151 


545,069 


4   494    4^2   '  10,637,606 

KSept.  30.1960) 


3,811,044 


:  34!    '<k3 


n   747  2.M'  K.  4i^  (mo 

■Auk     31,  IVfd) 


726,101 


I,  0%,  5»9 


1962 
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Foundation 


OHIO — continued 


Cleveland  Pneumatic  Fotmdation 

3781  East  T7th  St.,  Cleveland  5,  Ohio. 
Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Foundation 

1242  East  4Ah  St.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 
Clevite  Foimdiition 

17000  St   C  air  Ave  .  Cleveland  10,  Ohio. 
Commercial  -1    ir:n'  A  Stamping  Foundation 

1775  I^.fan  A..  ,  ^  ounpstown,  Ohio. 
Dana  Corp    Fi  undation 

4100  Bennett  Rd.,  Toledo  1,  Ohio. 
Dayton  Malleable  Foundation 

Post  Office  Box  980,  Dayton.  Ohio. 
Enpl"  Pieher  Fotmdation - 

Ih.    American  Hide,,  Cincinnati  1,  Ohio. 
Enior\ ,   1  homiis  J,.  Memorial 

414  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati  2.  Ohio. 
Erie  Railroad  <:'haritahle  Education  4  Trust 

Care  of  Union   Commerce   Bank,  917  Euclid  Ave     Cleve- 
land 1,  C'hio. 
Firestone  Fouridation 

laoo  Firest')ne  Parkway,  Akron  17,  Ohio. 
Firestone  Trust  Fund 

Care  of  Ck  veland  Trust  Co.,  916  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland  1, 
Ohio. 
General  Tire  Foundation 

Care  of  First  National  Bank  of  Akron,  Akron,  Ohio. 
Goodrich,  B.  I .,  Fund,  Inc 

•SOO  South  .Main  St.,  Akron  18,  Ohio. 

Or)n dvear  Foundation,  Inc 

;  u  Fa,st  Market  St.,  Akron  16,  Ohk). 
llann  1,  l>-onaid  C,  Jr.,  Fund 

1300  Leader  Bldg.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 
Hayes.  Rutherford  B.  and  Lucy  Webb,  Foundation 

1337  Hayef  Ave.,  Spiegel  Grove,  Fremont,  Ohk). 
Hoover  Co.  Charilable  Trust 

101  East  Vaple  St.,  North  Canton.  Ohio. 
Humphrey,  Ooorfte  M.  and  Pamela  S..  Fimd 

1300  Leader  Bldg..  Cleveland  14.  Ohio. 
IngalLs,  Louise  H.  and  l)avi<i  S.,  Foimdation,  Inc. 

1562  I'nlor  Commerce  Bldg.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 
Kroger  Co.  Charitable  Trust 

35  Ea.«t  7tli  St.,  Cincinnati  2,  Ohio. 
Kulas  Foundation 

1759  Union  Commerce  Bldg.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 
Libbey,  Edmund  Drummond,  Trusteies. 

National  Bank  Bldg  ,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Libl)ey-Owen.s-Ford  Philanthropic  Foundation 

Care  of  the  Toledo  Trast  Co.,  245  Summit  St.,  Toledo  3,  Ohio. 
Lincoln  Electric  Foimdation 

Care  of  C.-ntral  National  Bank  of  Cleveland,  Post  Office 
Box  6179,  (Cleveland  1,  Ohio. 
The  Louise  Foundation - 

1300  Leader  BUlg  ,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 
Lubrliol  Foimdation — 

29400  Lakeland  Blvd.,  Wickllfle,  Ohio. 
Medusa  Foundation      

Post  Office  Box  5668,  Cleveland  1,  Ohio. 
Monarch  Machine  Tool  Co.  Foundation • 

615  North  Oak  St.,  Sidney,  Ohio. 
NCR  Foundation 

Care  of  National   Cash   Register  Co.,   Main  and   K   ^t.'  , 
Dayton  9,  Ohio. 
National  Acme  Foimdation --■ 

170  East  131st  St.,  Cleveland  8,  Ohio. 
National  Machinery  Foundation,  Inc 

Tiffin  15,  Ohio. 
Ogleljay  Norton  Foundation - -- 

1200  Hanna  Bldg.,  Cleveland  15,  Ohio. 
Ohio  Match  Charitable  Foundation. 

Wadsworth,  Ohio.     See  California  listing  for  data. 
Ohio  OH  Co.  Foundation,  Inc 

539  South  Maine  St.,  Findlaj-,  Ohio. 
Owen.s-lllinois  Pai)er  Products  Foundation 

I'ost  Office  Box  1035,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Prentiss,  Elisabeth  Severance,  Foundation 

Care  of  National  City  Bank  of  Cleveland,  Post  Office  Box 
5756,  Cleveland  1,  Ohio. 
Procter  A  Oamble  Fund ^ 

301  East  6th  St.,  Cincinnati  1,  Ohio. 
Republic  Steel  Corp.  Educational  4  Charitable  Tni-st 

Care  of  Cleveland  Trust  Co.,  916  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland  1, 
Ohio. 
Ritchie,  Charles  E.  and  Mabel  M.,  Memorial  Foundation 

Care  of  1st  National  Bank  of  Akron,  Akron  8,  Ohio. 


Other 
Investments  ' 


(8) 


1960 


:^: 


$133, 641 


(and  deplet- 
able)  assets 
leas  reserve 

for  depre- 
ciation (and 

depletion) 


(9) 


1960 


$100,186 


3,922,781 


4-  .  9;ie 


7,000 


1,528,683 


126,142 


1,100,000 


Capital  assets: 
Land 


(10) 


1960 


$21,566 
42,271 


1,113,409 


416,  ao6 


1,465,300 


312,  4W 


18,630 


Other  assets 


(11) 


Total  assets, 
with  market 
values  of  se- 
curities being 
used  wherever 
available 
(where  mar- 
ket quotations 
are  unavail- 
able, the 
securities  are 
shown  at  book 
values;  gen- 
erally, aasetB 
other  than 
securltiee  are 

shown  at 
book  values)  • 

(12) 


1960 


$114,118 


3,412 


21,176 


03 


19,970 


19m 
$156,360 

138.541 

467,834 

95,218 

331.052 

358.242 

102,666 

8.042,342 

2,423 

16,482,530 
7,270,006 

1,600,967 

6,103,080 

102,060 

28, 878, 176 

1. 123, 613 

1, 775, 116 

1,228,021 

1.629.192 

3,113 

6, 347, 138 

22,383,248 

2,736,030 

6K3.  704 

473.436 
1,  697,  160 

229,951 

81,387 

3,  633,  499 

44'  ':io2 

3, 281,  905 
65,736 

731,349 

4   '1.SH 
14   4o   Ni,". 

0,164,686 

17, 083, 466 

1.  624,  702 


-  d  on 

•r.ly 


(U) 


(14) 


1960 
$156,350 

130,071 

476,834 

06,210 

331.053 

356.013 

130,066 

7,011,451 

Z423 

S,  S-''.-.315 
6,033,099 

]  cm  '..v" 

3,  hi  i .  ^1 

101.513 
9,823,087 
1,123,512 
1,456.400 
1,206,716 
1.326,606 
3.113 
5,348.406 
15,971,834 
1. 430. 518 

683.704 

506,527 
1. 607, 161 

225,803 

82,164 

3,652,417 

413,709 

2,417,038 

66,736 

787,024 

4.658 

8.392.482 

7,896,007 

V.\  ,'.^v  sn9 

1, 146,  481 


19S1 

$246,000 
(Jan.      1. 1954) 


(Jan. 

1.1053) 

(Jan. 

1.1954) 

(Apr. 

30.1056) 

(Jan. 

1.  1952) 

(Jan.   1. 19541 
7,962,121 

(Jan.      1,  \9fS\ 

910.393 

3, 097, 051 

(Jan.      1,1954) 

I  >ct.    24,1950) 

750,000 

I  (Jan.      1.1952) 

1,000,000 

(Jan.      1.1954) 


5,927,987 

611,514 

166,752 

99.640 

(Jan. 

1,1952) 

138.  .543 

(Jan. 

1,1954) 

684,767 

(Jan. 

1.1953) 

66.038 

15.793.329 

(Jan. 

1.1953) 

300.000 

(Jan. 

1. 1M2) 

2.'i0.nO0 

(Jan. 

1,1053) 

(JM. 

1.1952) 

100.000 

(Jan. 

1.  19.54) 

40.000 

(Jan. 

1,  1953) 

7SO.0OO 

(Jan. 

1,1954) 

100.000 

(Jan. 

1,  19.S4) 

591,654 

(Mar 

31,  1959) 

(Jan. 

1.1952) 

280.617 

(Dec. 

31. 1956) 

5,  890,  231 

1,000.000 

(Jan. 

1.1953) 

250,000 

(Jan. 

1.1054) 
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Ai(guf<t  20 


Foimdation 


Cii^u 


(1) 


OHlii— I'or.uiiUfil 

Bthmidliip!',  Oiariottc  R  .  Fiiiui - 

Vaip  of  ine  "th  Tl.inl  rui.m  Tru>t  Ci;  ,  4!h  wid  Walnut  -t.'., 
Cincinn.iti,  Uhiu. 
BchrnidUipp,  J.  O,,  Trust  N  .   :      ,.  . 

Car- of  ttu'  Mh  Thir!  \'ii\<m  'Iriist  <''■  .  Uli  .uid  Walnut  6ts., 
Cincinnati .  Ohio, 
Sciimiiiiapp,  JftPOt>  (t.,  Tru_-r  _  _. _ 

Cart'  of  the  'th  T'liril  Inion  Tru>t  ('...,  4t!i  and  Walnut  ~ts., 
Cincinnati,  Uluo. 
Soliio  Fouiiilation 

Can  of  -t  uutiiril  Oil  Co  ,  Midland  Bldg.,  Cleveland  15,  Ohio. 
Ptranah  i:i  Foun.l  i!ion    _ 

wm  '  [.t"n  Ave..  Tnir.ln  1,  Oluo. 
Tlioinpvin  I'ro. !:ir'-  F'Hinihilion,  . 

23.5.V.  F.udi.l  A.e.,  ( 'I.'vcI.iikI  IT,  Ohio. 
Tirrk.f.  Foun.iatinn  of  Cantun     

isli.'  Duii't'r  Ave.  SW  .  CaiiUrti  ti,  Ohio. 
Tiniki'ii  Holler  iv'arine  Co    Ch aritatile  Trust _ 

C  irr  of  l.-^t  Nation.ii  1!  ink  nf  Canton,  Ohio,  101  Market  St., 
C.m.ion  J,  Ohio, 
■W  irncr  ,■^w.iJ^.■y  Foiii!ila!:oii        

■iTul  C  iriiegie  Ave.,  CicsckuKi  .i,  Ohio. 
Wi'.in.  K.iyir.onii  John.  Fouii'liition 

CiT^-  of  it\  Nation. il  H.mk  of  V\arren,  Warren,  Ohio. 
'N\'hite  \!ot(i.'-  Co,  Charilatile  Trust  

W2  K,k>t  7yt;;  .-^t.,  Cleveland  I,  Ohio. 

Earllei!,  U    C    m:.\  Kvi  \!  uid,  Fwun.Ntion. 

Care  of  H  irtiett-Coili;i,<  Co  ,  Sapulpu,  Okla. 
Uroailhurst  Foun.l  itior;    _      .    .    , „ 

17U1  l.-t  -N.itional  lililu  .  Tuuia  J,  Okla. 
ChinipsiM,  !I    If    Found. itiori 

:«>2  l.-t  Nvtioiial  Dank  Hldg.,  Kniii,  ukla. 
Kirkp.ltnck  Foun^latiiin.  Irii'   _ 

13»J<i  N(;rth  HrotKlwav.  i  ikialioina  Ci(v,  Okla. 
Ma  bee.  J    K    an.'i  r.    F  .  F  .>iK'i,,ti.,n .  In-     

191'>  1st  N.Uional  Bank  W.'.i  .   1  uisa -i,  Okla. 
The  MfMalion  F.-ur.  lat.'.r. .    ,       _ 

714-rit;  C  Ave.,  I^iwton.  Dkia. 
Noble,  .-^aijiuel  RidxTts.  Fonnfiarinii,  Inc 

Post  OfTice  Boi  s7o.  Ar'l.'::ore,  ukla. 
Phillips.  Frar.k,  Foun>l.i:  ■  r:.  I:,'        . 

Jiih  ist  .N.r.i'inai  Hank  HI  it?  ,  liiiriies'.ille,  Okla. 
Th«  i'i<ii»«<-r  Koiirnl«U«»fi    formerly  (iolilman  Foundation) 

I'ost  OfT",.,.  Hox  JvSlH,  DKl.it.otiia  C  uy  H,  Okla. 
Voui:tr,  H.  .K  .  ?'ounil.;ti'-i!        

Xslo  Nurt.':  .-^anta  i- .  .  I'k.ihonui  City,  Okla. 

It  .'v.NSYI.'.  ^  M.A. 

The  .\lcoa  Foiindalion. 

Ca-n-  of  Mellon  National   Bank  &  Trust   Co.,  Mellon  Sq., 

I'lttsburKh  Ml  Fa. 
AUei:lien\   Foundation    _ - 

S2-,  William  Fenn  Fl  .  Fiitsburuh  19,  Pa. 
Aniiri.  .1!  Found.ttion.ini-  , 

'.71^  i'hiiiiliipliirt  .Niition  u  Hank  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 
Hene<iiirn.  Cl.ui^le  WortlnnLMon,  Foundation 

■JZi  4th  A.e  ,  FitUstiurL'h  .1'.  )'  i 
Bok,  Mary  lx)ui.s«' Curtis,  Fi.  ;n  liiir.n 

1721'.  Lo.  ust  .^t.,  Fhiladeli  h.  ■  (    i'l. 
liuhl  Fo;n.la!i(in  .    .  

1  ir.iieuay  Cent(  r,  1  itt,s(iiirt;h  Zl,  Pa. 
Carn>i:i.'  il-T'i  hi;n'i  i  ■oniin;.s.~ioii        

j;(o-  (..;    ,r  H;i.-  .  ritt-t'iirj,'h  ■*-'.  Pa. 
L  a\  i^.   \^t :    ir  \  ii'.ini.',  Foiiii'lation     

C:u-e  of  .Mellon  .Nafon.ii  H  u.k    A    Trust   Co.,    ^U^](m    Sq., 
F'ttst'uriTti  *i,  Fa. 
I  »<uiiier  i-oiiiiilrti  Mil.  ini - 

■25<M)  l'tula<l«'lphia  National  Btuik  HKlf  .  i'hiladtiplua  7,  !'a. 
Falk.  Maunoi' and  Laura.  i-Oiiiidalion. 

iil.i  (..'..nt  hiii^..  I'Ul,-hui»;h  1.-^,  1  ,i. 
Fel.s.  Sainui  i  .>    Fuiul  ,    .  .    

■J  I'enn  Center  I'lai.i,  I'hiia  lelptija  2,  Pa. 
F^n"!  I-', or  .~tores  Foundation   . 

ss::',  Fit  A  iletilieny  Ave.,  Philadelphia  34,  Pa. 
F  ru  K,  Ct^iiis.  Corp 

t  .if.    of  .VI, linn   N.itL.n.ii  Faiik   \    Tni.-l  Co.,  Mellon  .-<i., 

ilt;>(lilL'il  Mi.    1   :l, 

Ad.ii.MUi  11.  tiitisoii  Foiiiid.iJiDn .     . 

17oi>  C,,innioi!wealt!i  Uh'.i:  .  Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 
Cileiicairn  Founi!at!"n. 

2d  Street  F;k      H';,n  Athyn,  Pa. 

Seo  footnoto.s  at  end  of  table. 


1960 
$73,506 


31,417 

33,S80 

301,085 
282,309 

12,800 
4.812,096 

21,542 

91,108 

203,997 

88,863 

31,793 

33,077 

7,044 

14,494 

443,281 

204,081 

31,832 

56,225 

11,533 

(Jan.  31,  1961) 
1,146 

308,776 

1.3,  451 

204,989 

4, 077, 540 

16,246 
132,092 

70,446 

36,567 

t,l  ■:).  flK.'. 

625, 144 

396,265 

20,352 

292,685 

181,692 
3,103 


N '>•<■.'  and 

accounts 

receivable 

less  reserve 

for  bad  debts 


(2) 


1960 


$5, 101 


74,500 


1, 184, 127 


7,000 


410 

2,697,123 


36.766 
(Jan.  31,   1961) 


20y,456 

31,720 

389,968 

772,468 


2,636 


Inventories 


(3) 


1960 


$125 
12,871 


Investments 
In  Govern- 
ment 
obligations  > 


(4) 


i960 
$523,220 


181.925 

649,420 

155,063 
181,096 
549.023 


2,233,217 

399,214 
144. 161 
179,540 


60,937 

1, 800, 454 

347,660 


4,110,160 

961,225 

1. 109, 427 


311.691 


2.10. 016 


2,002,068 
632,610 

2, 745,  687 
184,229 
652,187 


291.718 

8,639,880 

153,498 

666,739 

112,035 


Investments 
In  non-Oov- 

emment 
bonds,  etc.> 


(5) 


1960 

SW.  3,'.7 


13,572 
80,740 


2, 213, 321 


90,716 


70,986 


402,  IM 


484,500 
194,566 


37.5,000 

402,036 
669,405 
1,110,625 
1,  686, 493 
7,508,538 
4,192,972 
682,002 

13,245,739 

307,703 
1,557,367 

947,456 
30,707 


Book  values 

of  Invest- 

n  e;  t.«  1:1 

c  rjK'rile 

Stocks 


(«) 


1060 
$893,700 


144.135 
065,063 


Market 
▼alues  of 
investments 
in  corpo- 
rate stocks 


(V) 


1960 
$2.  505, 269 


610,790 
8,274,791 


:  41:^  .-o 


4  o-.vi.cwa 


10  ~m  MO         ;f  4 in,  ,"536 


■\  f^'  r>95 


29.000 
131,189 


74«,  119 


1,431,967 

12. 579.  585 

6.065.355 

136.370 

(Jan.  31.1961) 

627.789 

16,377,524 

635,585 
3,933.658 

11.  "i.'t.  130 
10,  438,  357 

3.  f2C,  114 

4,  .002,  685 
844,409 

IS  4.11,  >l.i 

3.  2.%.  7S.'* 

7,  ii3,  (JO'J 

140,097 

938,066 

1,702,079 
6, 849,  946 


6, 945. 428 


29.000 
152.350 


1,052,803 
(Aug  31.  1%1) 


2,584.200 

12.602,912 
(Jan     'M'  '■•''• 

<J  ■■■4    '»■- 

212,<W.'S 
(Jan.    31,  l«6i) 
534,381 


42, 746,  464 

665,114 

4, 368, 2.53 

16,089,757 

8,  770, 679 

8, 617, 120 

(June  30,1961) 

5,738,517 

1,268,125 

]('.  177.  041 

14   -'"'..,  jo7 

Id,  534 

2,163,670 

3,110,582 
6,  809,  235 


1962 
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Fouudailoa 


•  'ti.cr 
inveslineiiti  ' 


(8) 


OHIO — continued 


Schmidlapp,  Charlotte  R..  Fimd 

Care  of  the  5th  Third  Union  Trust  Co.,  4th  and  Walnut  Sts., 
Clncimiati.  Ohio. 
Schmldlapi),  J.  ().,  Trust  No.  2 

Care  of  the  5th  Third  Union  Trust  Co.,  4th  and  Walnut  Sts., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Bdimidlapp.  Jacob  O..  Trust 

Care  of  the  5th  Third  Union  Trust  Co.,  4th  and  Walnut  Sts., 
Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
Sohio  Foundation 

Care  of  .Standard  Oil  Co..  Midland  BJdg.,  Cleveland  15,  Ohio. 
8traiiiihan  Foimdation. - 

900  Upton  ,\ve..  Toledo  1.  Ohio. 
Thompson  Products  Foundation - 

23.S55  Euclid  Ave..  Cleveland  17,  Ohio. 
Timken  Founilat ion  of  Canton 

1X35  l)upb«>r  .We.  SW.,  Canton  6,  Ohio. 
Tlmkcn  Holler  Hearin-'  Co.  Charitable  Trust 

Care  of  1st  National  Bank  of  Canton,  Ohio,  101  Market  St., 
Canton  2,  Ohio. 
Warner  Swasey  Foundation - 

5701  Came-  ie  Ave..  Cleveland  3,  Ohio 
Wean.  Raym<nd  John.  Foundation 

Care  of  2d  -National  Bank  of  Warrtm,  Warren,  Ohio 
White  Motor  Co.  Charitable  Trust 

842  East  79th  St.,  Cleveland  1.  Ohio. 


OKLABOMA 

Bartlett,  H.  V.  and  Eva  Maud,  Foundation 

Care  of  Bartlelt-Collins  Co.,  Sapuli)a,  Okla. 
Broa»lhurst  Foundation 

1701  1st  National  Bid"..  Tulsa  3,  Okla. 
Cham' lin.  H.  H.,  FoundatitMi 

3ff2  1st  .National  Bank  Bldp.,  Enid,  Okla. 
Klrki  atrick  Foimdation.  Inc - 

1300  North  Broadway.  Oklahoma  City,  OkU. 
MaU-c,  J.  K.  an<l  L   K  .  Foimdation,  Inc 

1916  1st  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Tulsa  3,  Okla. 
The  -MacMahon  Foundation 

714-716  C  Ave..  Ijiwton.  OkU. 
NoMe.  Samuel  Ro'crt.'.  Foundation,  Inc 

Post  OfTioe  BoT  870.  Ardmore,  Okla. 
Pblllips,  Frank.  Foundation.  Inc 

20^  1st  Natio'inl  Bank  Bldg.,  Bartlesville.  Okla. 
The  Pioneer  Foundation  (fortVieriv  Goldman  Foundation). 

Post  Office  Box  8518,  Oklahoma  City  14.  Okla. 
Young.  R.  A.,  Foundation 

3815  North  Santa  Fe.  Oklahoma  City.  Ckla. 


1980 
$60,180 

33,800 

348.343 


Capital  n.s.set.s 
1  >eprp<  labie 
and  depiet- 
abiP'  a.<^s<'t,s 
ii'S.s  n\sj»rve 
(.  ,r  ileprii- 
...lior,  :ind 
depletion) 


(0) 


Capital  assets: 
Land 


(10) 


1900 


PENNSTLVANl.i 

The  Alcoa  Foundation 

Care  of  Mellon  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Mellon  Sq., 
Pittsburgh  30.  Pa. 
Allegheny  Foundation  

625  William  Penn  PI..  PttUburgh  10,  Pa. 
American  Foundation,  Inc   

1718  Philadelphia  National  Bank  Bldg..  Philiieiphia  7,  Pa. 
Benedum.  Claude  Wortbington.  Foimdation 

223  4th  Ave..  PittsburRb  22,  Pa. 
Bok,  Mary  Loui.se  Curti.s,  Foirid  iiion 

1726  Locust  St..  PhUadel;  1  1  .  ,i    la. 
Buhl  Foundation  

1  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 
Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission 

2307  Oliver  Bl.ig  .  Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 
Davis   Arthur  ViniiiK,  Foumtatlon 

Care  of  Mellon  -National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Mellon  8q., 
Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 
Donner  Foimdation.  Inc — 

2500  Philadelphia  -National  ICi'  k  id  ip  ,  PhUadelphla  7,  Pa. 
Falk.  Miiurior  aid  I^atini,  Foun<i  uion 


3316  <-r  .:  1   Isi-u-  ,   i'ltt-i.u'td,  1,',  Pft. 
Fels,  Sanuit  1  .-^  ,  Vu-  ''.  

2  Penn  Centtr  1.  i?  i    !  '  li .  !elphia2.  Pa. 
Food  Fair  Stores  Fi  in  ■iitin:.        

2223  East  Allegheny  Ave.,  Philadrl;  !  .1  :<4.  Pa. 
Frick.  Chil-is.  Corp 

Care  <.f  M,.li,,n   X-,ti..i!a!   Tt.H'k   A    "inisl   Co      Ntellon   Sq., 
Pitt-hu'-t-h  ;jo,  l':i 
Addi-nr:   H    i.ilwin  K:.und:illon  

:    '-  (  .>';.;iiOt;»r.>i:;.  i>ldp     P;U>hurc;;  22,  Pa. 
Gleuaiirii  FoundatioT; 

2d  Street  like,  lUyn  Athyn,  Pa. 


1.250 
3.000 


22,280 


1.697.184 


239,250 


16,000 


3«7  44! 
In  I,  ly3 
152,000 


1960 


Other  assets 


(11) 


Total  a-iaets, 
wit :    ;'..arket 
Vftiiie.«  f.f  se- 
ruruies  l>eing 
u-sed  wherever 
available 
(where  mar- 
ket quotations 
are  unavail- 
able, the 
securities  are 
shown  at  book 
values;  gen- 
erally, assets 
other  than 
securities  are 

shown  at 
book  values)  • 

(12) 


I9f0 


$175 


\ 


J>>   HM      

17v,  i^7  $1,500 


3,977.298 

392,585 

2. 025,  492 

1,449 

89.521 
(Jan.    31.1961) 


I.  3(t3.  468 


15.519 
12,205 


24.774 
(Jan.    31,1961) 


429,939 
19,000 


&47, 12i( 


125,800 
961,864 


1,  !»".  081  i- 


1, 181, 068 


.s.. 


600.000 


41 

1.641,276 

23 

517 

1.364 

12 

(Jan.    31.1961) 

100,000 


8,601 


4 

501 


13 


Total  assets  based  on 
biook  values  tmly 


(1$) 


(14) 


1960 
$3,  245,  532 


$780,  513 

4,262,325 

456.148 
7.506,054 

636,323 

26,222,632  | 

Z  254. 759 

490.322 

6,  MS,  802 

288,403 

11^960 

3.  912,  378 

535,591 

1.408.282 

la  172.015 

4,642.543 

18, 674. 074 

m  76a  219 

374.691 
(Jan.    31.1961) 
1.186,468 

43.  680.  256 

1,096,726 

9. 196,  449 

21,969,859 

13,  609, 073 

19. 681. 296 

10.  73i  816 
2.038.684 

42, 19.^.  084 

11,  291,  403 
20,  273, 045 

1,604.951 
i  580.  473 

M  5. 548, 846 
5,843,045 


s;   ■'.4  4    ^-■ 

$«,740 

1.743.154 

456.148 

5. 226.  OftS 

636.324 

24,  572. 946 

2.254,750 

400.322 

4,111.258 

268,404 

112,080 

3.  891.  220 
535,592 

1,182,009 
la  172, 016 

3, 519. 294 
18.650,752 

7.821,.'«8 

773.978 

(Jan.    31.1961) 

1.179.877 

17,300,250 

1.066,596 

8,894.136 
17,  761,  87.^ 
15.  501. 150 
13, 356, 463 
10, 056,  457 

1,  626, 856 

2,=.  iVIl    fip^ 

4.  434,  ^^■ 

13. 56Z  254 
1,601.514 

3  4",   466 

3  .33  '  y52 
6,888,757 


}9St 
$1,184,299 
Jan.      1. 1962) 

332,232 
(Jan.      1. 1952) 

1,567.122 
(Jan.      1. 1962) 

603.517 
(Jan.      1.1964) 
1,264.164 

885.000 
(Jan.      1. 1954) 
6, 619, 642 

646,191 


104.717 

(Jan.      1. 1953) 

388.133 


(Jan. 


91,065 
1,  195.5) 


22.000 
Z  747, 343 

537.284 
(Jan.      1. 1952) 

628.  691 
(.May  18, 1956J 
4. 613.  664 

1,681196 

1,042,229 

2,385.114 


(Jan.      1, 1953) 


200.000 
(Jan.      1. 1953) 


(Jan.      1.19&3) 
4.830,726 

714.316 

9.  974.  102 

12,997,720 

9,991,333 

651,562 
(Jan.      1. 1953) 

15,  235,  741 

6.  285.  245 

5,202.033 

308.6W0 
(Jan.      1. 1953) 

1,  228,  l.M 

2,  489. 174 

8a  146 
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1902 


Foundation 


Cash 


PKNN.-iYiv  ASIA— continued 

1  lie  IlamiiK-rmiii  Foundation „ 

I'cwt  Utlicc  BoT  H4fl,  Krie  f^.  Va. 
Heinz,  ffftwftrd.  Endow  niciit- 

i'ost  Oilice  Box  tf26,  l':t;.'^burt;!i  30,  Pa. 
Heinz,  H.  J.,  (^o.  Found<ition  .  ._ _ 

I'ost  0(f\w  Box  '^7.  !'iu,<burg!!  Jc,  i',i. 
The  Hunt  Foundation 

Post  Ollic*"  Hoi  Q'Jfl,  I'lttjslnirifh  :«),  I'a. 
Jr\rk'«in,  William  R,  lUid  Lucliii  S  .  Charit.it  !<'  Trust    ._ 

Can-  of  Mellon  N'atiou.ii  liuiik  Ji  Tr',i.-;t  Co.,  Mellon  Stjuare, 
I'ltusburgh  :«!,  }\i, 
Jaa-vst-n,  Henry,  Foundation,  Inc 

Post  OHice  Hot  462,  Readme.  I'l, 
The  Kop[).T^  Koundiition 

Ciw  of  Koj'IxTs  Co  ,  Inc.,  lMtt,-it)urK!i  l-',  Pa. 
I«uin  i  F'lUndaUon 

VJ.S  \*.i!i;am  Pcnn  P!  ,  I'ltt.'^buriih  19,  la, 
M.n'k.  J    ,"-  ,  Foun.liition    ,,. 

.Vil  ,Mh  .\\e  .  MoKet'siK.rt,  P  i. 
M.'l'ion,  .\.  W  .  Kdiicitionai  A^  ("h,ii",t,.t,le  Tru>t    

b-.'i  \\  lUiaiu  Peiui  I'l  ,  I'ltUburKU  r.(,  i'.i. 
Mellon.  Ric.har'i  Kintr.  Kouniiation     . 

Si-S  WilHiuu  I'eiin  1'!,,  IMUsburgh  U',  la. 
^^r)r)ro,  Hii(!;li,  Fund   ,_    ,    .    ,..._ 

24* li  .<t.  and  DuK'  \-'-  ,  K.islou,  Pa. 
Murjiliv,  (j    ('  ,  To  ,  ?'oiin.lation . 

Wl  .".th  .\v..  .  M(  Kees>,rt,  Pa. 
N  it.on  il  K  irei-  (  ,,    F' >!;:■■  1  at K)n 

(.'  IT''   'f  l'ittsbur>;h  N  j-;'.na:  Bank.  414  Woo-l  >t  ,  PiiU'^burgh 
->•->,  P  I. 
National  .-^lee'.  rii  iritaMe  Tru.st_ .._  , __ 

Care  of  PUliburi4h  N.it.orial  liaiit,  P.tLsburgh  30,  Pa. 
Ponn  Knj;t  Foundation    .        .    ._ _    

i'ost  Otboe  Box  61-'.;,  iirani  .\ve.  aiiii   HKiep-;k^.-;  ii!.,   i'lii 
a.lel[)hia  1.1,  V-\ 
The  Pi«f  Mfniori.ii  Tru-^t   .  _    _ _..       _....    

Cnre  of  thf  r,lpnme.i.:i-  Trust  To  ,   hkls  W.ilnut  St.,  Phil- 
adelphia  3,  Pi. 
Pitrairn.  Theodore.  F"oiir'!.ition 

Creek  Rd..  Hryu  .\t!iyn,  Pa. 
Pittv-hur^h  ForrinEr5  Co    FnundMtior  .._ 

Care  ;•!  .Mellon  .Nitioti.ii  B.uik  <t  1  ruM  Co.,  747  L'nion  Trust 
Pldc  ,  P'.tt'ihurEh  I'e  Pa 
Pitt.--burKh  F'laU;  Giaj.-  FMuruLiUon 

1  Outeway  Center,  Pi;t,-bur?h  22,  Pa. 
Pre.xser  FouniliiUon 

17!7  Sanson  St..  Pit!.,--biirph  3,  Pa, 
PublieKer.  li.vryand  ICo«e,  Tru.st  _ 

14<»'  .-^"U'h  F'enn  Sq  ,  Pl.dadelphia  2,  I'a. 
Rittemtioi;--  K>  und.'ition 

ISJfi  -priee  -t.  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.  

Rockwell  ChanUitu-  TriL-t     

Pitt.<bur^.•h  N  iTion;i!  H.mk.  Pitt.-^bnruii  30,  Pa. 

FcHi^'.  .<anh  .\b  .1.  o.  F    i;;;.i  it:- i.      .     .     

:,2.''.  Willi, an  I'inn  M  ,  !',tt.->burKli  .K'.  Pa. 
Sclioiier  F'oundarion  ._ 

Collm"!  -Mid  \V.,-itinur.  i.iri.l  .<t.';..  Ptiildelphia  34, 'Pa. 

Pinifh  Kline  ,t  Fn-neh  F'uun  lation 

l.VKi  --'iTiiif!  Garden  .--t  .  Philadelphia  1,  Pa. 
Tbom^Ti.  J'hii  Fdpir.  F'o'indation    ..      

3.»i^  ChesUiut  .-t.,  P;;.:.i'ielpiiia  4,  I'u. 
Trt-iler  Foun. lation 

l.;-'7  H.i.Tiiltun  .'^t     .\le  litowii.  Pa. 
Wafrnian,  ihix^he,  Fotm-ialion,  Inc... 

Kill  .\r  I;  .^t..  PhiUKleiphia  3,  Pa. 
Westinehousi   .\ir  Bmko  Foundatinn 

(are  .,f  .Mellon  .\.iu.  :.,ii  Bank  6i  1  rust  Co.,'Me"llo'n's<i"." 
Prt.^furFh  *).  V-i. 
WesnnL'hous^  F  lur.iti'ri.il  Foundation 

!■  .s:  (ir!  io  Box  z::\  4-  1  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh "sO," Pa. "" 
WestinebouM-  Flerlrir  Fniid _ __ 

Post  iirf  (t^  Boi -1'7s,  !  G.iuway  Center,  Plttsburgh'36,  Pall 
Wyomiss-iv't'  F'oundation.  In. 

Pust  Ul.'ice  Box  13*-,  Ibadm^;,  Pa. 

ail'  TH    L.lHoU.NA 


ArkwriL'bt  Foun-ialion   _ 

I'ost  (  Mtice  Box  1()R6.  Ppartanbure   8  C 
Purt;-.''.  W     W,  Charm.  >•.  Inc 

(\ir.   <J  'i.e  Fir^t  Nati-nal  B.mk,  Iv.  Sijii^h  M.an  .<t  "Oreen"-' 
vill<',  .-  CV 

(iresi;  F'Hin'l  ition.   ... 
(Iranite-.  ill,.,  P  C 

Set.'  footnotes  at  end  01  tuble. 


(1) 


Note."!  and 

aoooun  L* 

receivable 

W.ss  r«*»Tve 

for  U.i>\  debts 


(2) 


6,765 

16,569 

5,920 

S07 

102.690 

11,327 

9.023 

94,951 

154,452 
63,529 
23.162 
17,201 
44,929 

47.402 

25,407 

45,410 

607 
1.466 

3'.  368 

4>.  .\>*<y 

!,  "V 

2,117 


1960 
{2,863 


730 


15,071 


136,951 

96,694 

38,188 

5,651 

553,829 

439,756 

5,055 

v..  3e:. 


2,072 


31,958 


96,007  2.S49 

43, 07*-  2ir.  s;.5 


7,446 


Inventories 


(3) 


;mo 


Investments 
In  Oovem- 

ment 
obligations  > 


(4) 


1960 
$246,165 

30,430 


91,695 
6,059 

367,712 


Investments 
In  non-Oov- 

emment 
bonds,  etc.> 


(6) 


1960 


$096,174 


<295,948 


21,148 
4.428 

3.769,667 
1,349,937 


38,961 

393,391 
15,000 

1, 192, 496 


3,662 


12,600 
66,610 
90.686 

2,113,500 
70.000 

1,938,304 


1,368,370 
337,323 
132,235 

1,257,026 
666,423 
238,365 

132,938 
110,034 


1,228,641 


n..ok  val-l. 
of  m  vpst- 
nioi.u^  I'i 
corjH'niii 

st..ek- 


N!a,ket 

vain,  s  of 

.  v<~.t:r;ontS 

in  i'iT!K>- 

r>o   -•   eks 


(•) 


lU" 
6.  V.K  4<..' 


(7) 


19G0 

ll«^  615 

42, 845, 249 


313,728 

443.106 

68,487 


9,013,857 


313,906 
47,142 


88,  en 

5,160,037 


2,017 


2,377,637 


404,877 
2, 52.1.  f!79 

Us.  293 
3.V.,  000 

618, 152 


1    '>I3.  .'4J  .',  VIS    'OS 

\ov.  :m'.  ;  .•") 


160,  IW 

1. 457,767 

-31    3'.s 

1  .::t  nci 
1,353,7311 
5, 6!A,  7r» 

2;!,  Kv\  w: 

(M-   fo- 
129,872 


617,474 

8.027,318 

2  •*■']    M-i 
!  !  .   frf,4 

fi  24fi.  .11 « 

fi  V>  sVi 

7?!.  v.<--' 

491.563 

(Aug.   1,1961) 

18,627 

S.  Z'-l  «.•',' 

1.671.865 


■JIW,  »1() 

(July     1,1960) 
2,085,211 

2.'W,  730 
1    -(:,S76 

.'  I.'  .    '  "1 
15,  7M,  JIO 

,^H  ''ii  :-..■, 

•"•'•'  ,  -17 

i>-     <i.ii«i) 

1,  I'll,  905 
160,227 


i.sis.  l.sg 

3.041,00^' 
12   2)8  071' 


711,714 
13i,071,675 

1,962,430 

1  43,  321 
vTkf      il,  19«Ij 

10  31«.  9RJ 

■'I  3M.  Mr 

T'lM     A<\  lUCl) 
771.  IW2 

491,563 

:'.;   »o^ 

1,671,805 


1,111,226 

'  l'H,<W9 

r/.. -11, 4^7 

113,  ou 


1 ,  6.V.,  278 


396,464 


87,340 


4.  11.',,  23(( 

l.-'7.\4.'« 
195.944 

1.3,1.  i-lx 


3Ji77,  4.->7 
1    44.1,  Vil 

279,::^ 

147  r»\2 
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FoundiitUin 

(nh.r 
investments  ' 

(8) 

Capita:  ;vssi  t  ^ 
Dipnx  iat>;e 
fand  dej/K  t- 
shlf '  &.'<se'.s 
le.^s  rcverve 
lor  depre- 
ciation land 
depletion) 

(9) 

Ca[itta)  assets: 
Land 

(10) 

Other  assets 
(11) 

Total  assets, 
with  market 
values  of  se- 
curities being 
used  wherever 

available 
(whete  mar- 
ket quotations 
are  unavail- 
able, the 
securities  are 
shown  at  book 
values;  gen- 
erally, assets 
other  than 
securities  are 

shown  at 
book  values)  • 

(12) 

Toul  assets  baaed  on 
book  values  only 

(13)                    (14) 

PENNSYLVANIA— continued 
Ti  r-  Ibimmrrmlll  PonndatloB 

]9eo 

,'  ''*''■ 

tl,  2;*  1   2(IV 

I960 
190, «» 

1960 

I960 
(3,066,626 

48,682,376 

131,669 

8,83i854 

216.176 

'-  '."■-  V>4 
716,109 

1,  8.V\07f. 

.''.  "--b  is«. 
27.^--  -.'- 
69,  >~     > 

l.flv-!     Sf.l, 
l,r".'«. 

365,677 

440,794 
752,121 

186,3i'v  4'<1 

1,963,037 
237,136 

b   32k  982 

b'  7r,i  ill. 

>>7.^  IW 

1,523,789 

1,644,991 

21.190  237 

1    R3S,  tt.15» 

!    fl<J-.  IIV 

1    S1&,  tH*. 

I!  3!<,'.  7S8 

7tt  ^}tjS  ■/2b 

eW  934 

i,  »W1,.'>4? 

9'28,5a« 

4,9W1  »7b 

:,?-•■:  ,198 

952, 15» 

i 
342,448  1 

i 

$2  W^   2?'                 t22»'   RTn 

I'ost  1  ■:'.■■<   >     I    iiii.  Erie  6,  Pa. 
Ilelni,  lb  a  .r  i    F  nlio*ment 

*1,668 

0"t     2:   :  .• 

7    i4f.  432               4   "y    ■■'  • 

F'o-f  ";',  •   b   V  ■.•    ]■  ttsburgh  30,  Pa. 

Ibin?     H     ;      Co    F.iiio.)  .■  !oii 

•116,000 

13'  '.«i-             y    (vii 

l..^si  (.illit*  B..i  ,'.7,  1  .tt--.  burgh  30,  Pa. 
The  Hunt  Foundation 

8,101,  44                  .-->  S56 

Post  Officf  H.iT  srjfi,  Pliishurgh  30,  Pa. 
;  ..  k     :     William  R   and  Lucllla  S.,  Charitable  Tru.n 

:.^..       .,1952) 
168,302                an  621 

(are  of  .Ml  lloTi  National  Hank  ii  Trust  Co.,  Mellon  Square, 
J.iiissej      Ib-.r-.  ,  Fi.iUTi  :  s'          Inc ..... ...... .. 

133,163 

3,000 

37,000 

2,  3.1^  145 
7M,3ie 

a  158,  567 

1   -:  '  lb-,    b   X  4,  J.  head  uu;, 'Pa. 

The  K    !  ;»:-   1  oiitelitl  l-.n 

V-«   R19 

<  a!,     t  K.  .  1^  n  Co  ,  Inc.,  Pltlsburfh  19,  Pa. 

l.«iin'l  h    !i'.  latum    . ........ .... 

".'nr.         :      'iM' 
1    3'i*'l   4'~>J    ■                   4-H    1" 

•■J.'  \V    1!  an,  1  etin  PI.,  Pllt8bur»h  19.  Pa. 
Ma<-k..l    ~  ,  Kaiin.l'itlon . ............... ............... 

(v^^  34.1 
4.  24'« 

-V-   .VIW 

2.  4r>4  S"  1               1    :  s<   vr 

M.  ••::  \\,   ,  \b  t\ .•<','<|>ort,  Pa. 
Mellon,  A    \V.,  Kdutatlonal  A  Charitable  Trust 

17,008 
21,821 

■- ■  fi ■'■:■.  ^j'          SJv  XT,  sao 

525  WlllitMn  Penn  PI  ,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 
Mellon,  lik-bftr;  K  !>•    !"    nu!  ,ti  ■        . ......... 

800,000 

'.'   AC',  '2.             :.   2r7  ]io 

625  William   betm  i        i  .It-sl.i.ri.-(i  19.  Pa. 
Moore,  Hugh.  1  ,iu>i             ......... 

W..S  2<>^                     II-  '■14 

34tb  t«t.  and  Dixie  Ave.,  Kaston.  Pa. 
Murphy,  t).  C  ,  Co.  Foundation . ........... 

S41 
1 

.'ki         1   m--'' 

631  5th  Ave.,  McKe«>snort,  Pa. 
National  Forge  Co.  Foundation 

Careof  Piltsliurgh  N..ti..i,,»,  i>,.i.k    4,4  \Vi.<»i  >t    Piusbiirgh 
22    Pa 
N-,tinnn^  ---eel  rbarifab,.     l-uM 

'    .-      '  ii:     urt     \  .11  .>.  Hank,  Pittsburgh  30.  Pa. 
I'mn   In;,;   1  utiiulation              

— — 

J  a-.        i."iv- 
2.'i',  V..:              :.",  ,„ , 

j'.-'an       :,'.95:.; 

4S2,  4W  '                  1  000 

'ivr         '    lilM) 

657,  Sil    .                 ivH.  4.S(I 

Post  Oflicr-  Hoi  6lZi,  tJrant  Ave.  and  Bluegrass  Rd.,  Phil- 
wWdihia  M,  Pa 
Tlie  Pew  Alen.  r    .    ;■.•               

t 

4  IfV^  236 
2,002,498 

(Jan.     1, 1953) 
2,076,384 

Care  of  ibe  i  .lenmeu  ,      i  rub.t  Oo.,  1606  Walnut  St.,  Pbll- 
a<leljihia  3,  Pa. 
Pltcalrn,  Theo<lon'.  Foundation 

213. 251 

Creek  Kd..  Br>Ti  Ath\-n,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh  Forpings  Co.  ('oundation 

Ja"      1   IttM) 

2--'  :■.:•.-              j^.-  023 

Care  of  MeUon  NaUonal  Bank  4  Trust  Oo.,  747  Union  Trust 
r; dp  .  PitUsburgh  19,  Pa. 
Piibst  urph  Plate  Glass  Foundation. 

7.1.,  y87 

744, (m 

86,000 
125,000 
683,600 

J>:'A^ 

84,  .'kV, 
Z.1    42:- 

IJ.LT,      1.19Kb 
ii,  W.,  44,1  !           3  142  XV 

..••  w  .>  .  ,  r;.  '    Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 
l're,>ss<T  1'  :;niiation . 

'   (Jan      1,  :■..,'.• 
7.  7tiO.  WV,               1,  3.114  .V" 

1717  .Sanson  61.,  Piiisbureh  3,  Pa. 
Piiblirker,  Harry  and  Ros<',  Trust 

KZ  IV               ■;    24  V  viv 

14*M  South  Penn  Sq..  PliHadelphia  2,  Pa. 
Rlttenliouse  Foundation 

647,470 

67,800 

221,267 

827,001 

13,596 

1, 623,  791 
1.627,522 

r2,74fi  ««2 

36,659 

1530  Spnice  St  .  PbiliMlelpliia  2,  Pa. 
Rockwell  Cbaritat       :■.■                                

176.000 

Pittsburgh  NKtioiiiai  1   viik.  Pittaburgb  30,  Pa. 
Scalfe.  Sarafi  Mi  Hon,  Foundation               -.. 

"  XQ.  130 

626  Wllliain  Penn  PI.,  PttUburgb  30,  Pa- 

600 

15,727 

67,866 

3,208,246 

1,838  ?»«    1              «':  523 

Collins  and  Westmoreland  Sts.,  Philfwi. .}  bia  34,  Pa. 

Rrnifb    K!ine<t  French  Foiin<lation 

l.»H2.  4f.i  <              Z'i  KfK-i 

!.'J«   .-i  rinp  Garden  .'^t  .  PluladtJphia  1.  Pa. 
1  In  in  soil,  John  F.dpiu-,  Foundation 

381, s  1     ■    tout  St..  Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

Tre X  i  r  t     .-.(iation 

606 

1,192,813 

1 ,  1  -t 

■^ 

130 

24,256 
271 

■  1 .!  .m     \ .     1  W.V- 
l.fQf,  7R3              ",   *^12   M- 

13,  707,  &M  i         12  '47,130 

1.-7  ii  uiiilton  St.,  Allentown.  I'a. 
Wat.  f'          Phoebe   Foundation   Inc    ..           . 

la.  05*1  -44              :   .T.'..  704 

ITiil  Ann  St..  Philadelphia 3,  Pa. 
Westinphoui*  Air  Brake  Foundation                                   

«1.1,  107                  .VK     .  > 

Care  of  Mellnn  National  Bank  ^  Trust  Co.,  MeUon  Bq., 
Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 
Westlnphou!^  Kduratinnal  P"c>undation                   . 

1 

(Jan     1      IiJV 

1 

1.913,32!   '■           1    MP  »'] 

Po-t  ( ifiice  Pox  T2rH,  401  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

278,tt3<. 

828,  142   '           2,  ,11X1  '*»■ 

I    i  t  '  "•ic.   box  2278,  3  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 
V\  V on.i,s.sink:  Foundation   Inc.                                              ........... 



(Jan       1,  :i<v 
6, 102,  Tfii             2  ««■  8». 

i  obi  uilia  !  '^  1382,  Heading,  Pa. 

SOrTH  CAROUNA 
Ark»ri^.h;  1  onn  bitlon                                                         

«B 

263,333 

1,803,»1<^  i          1  2f^,,-:. 

Post  ( 'llice  Box  lOHf.   <!.arL(iiiburg,  8.CJ. 
Burgiivs,  \V.  W     (  .h.irili.  -    In(     

Care  of  the  First  N..i)oi,.j  Baiik.  bi  .-kiuth  Main  St..  Ore«- 
vllle.  8.C 
Orcep  Foundation                                                                              

868,34* 

233,88.1 

-1,1,  '-.v 

• ■*•• — 

U,.'  416 

'^r..;,il<vUip,  8.C. 

CVIII- 
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August  20 


Fouii'latloa 


SOUTH  c^r.iit.iv A— continued 


Qrogp-OranitevUle  Foundation.  Inc   

( /finite viUt',  S  C. 
Self  Foun<l;iiion  _^   .-^.  

I  rrefr.wi»l.  S  (\ 
The  Siirines  Fouii'i-.Uion.  Inc - 

Care  of  Mr    J    ('     HuhNar  1.  I.:inc)istT.  S  C. 

TKNNK-'SKE 


B^Miwoxl  Foun  inti.iii,  Ii^-  — ■ 

■i-'l-ii;!  Chiitt.inooea  B.mk  BMu..  Cli;itt;imH,i;a,  Tenn. 
Carrier,  Rob«>rt  M  .  an  i  I>>nore  W.,  Foiin'ltitl.)n  . ,.   

Care  i)f  Cnion  Planters  N:iti  >n.i!  fi.ink,  M.-iui.his,  Tenn. 
Ev\uis  Foundation,  Ini'  

SV)  McCallie  \v  ,  I '.",,ilt.in^x>i;.i.   r^'iin 
Jaruian  Fotuidation.  .  

119-7th  .Vve    Nortti,  N.i.^hville  3,  Tciiii. 
Memorial  Welfare  Foundation,  Ine  

Care  of  AnuTK-m  Nitiop.ai  Bank  .t    I  rust  Co.,  Chattanooga, 
I'enii- 

TKXAH 

Anderson.  M.  j>  ,  Fotin  Sation  

Post  iiiiuv  Box  2.V~.  il<  uston  1.  Thx. 
Carter.  .\mon  O  ,  Foundation 

Post  Dllice  Box  liCit^.  Fort  \\orfn,   i'ex. 
Clayton  Foiuidation  for  K<s.Mre>i  

71)6  Bank  of  the  .-^out^.u  eM  .  Houston  2,   lex. 
The  Culien  Foundation  -      -      

1710  1st  -N'ational  Bank  Bld»;  ,  Houston  .',  lei. 
Hohlitzelle  FouU'Uition  

5()1  Majestic  Theater  Bi  ii;.,  Dallas  1,   lei. 
Houston  Endowment.  Ire  .-. 

Post  Offi<f  Box  HU.  HMa>ton  1,  Tex. 
The  Moody  Foundation  

pf)st  ()flice  Box  9<M,  'iaivestiHi,  Tex. 
Wekh,  HoU-rt  A..  Four.  lat;on         

■^)V)  Bank  of  the  .-^outh.we.st  Bl  Ig  ,  Hnuston  J,   l.-x. 

WA.SllIN'iTON 


Boeine  Airplane  Co    Charitahie  Trust    

Post  (Ulicf  Box  371)7,  Seattle.  Wash. 
Comstoi-k  Foundation     ... 

.Spokane  and  KasternBldg  ,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Medina  Foundation  

2101  Eichaiiiie  BhU  ,  .■^■atlle  4,  Wash. 
Weverhaeuser  Co.  Foundation 

Tawina  Bldu'  ,  Tacunia.  Wash. 

WI.S<  iiSSIV 


AUis  Chalmers  Foundation  -.-    --- - 

ll.>6  .South  70th  St..  West  AUis  14,  Wis. 

Briggs  I'i  Stratton  Corp    Foundation,  Ine. 

•2711  .North  13th  St.,  .Milwaukee  ti.  Wis. 

nucvrus-Frie  Fuundntion.  Inc        

ilth  and  Milwaukee  Vves,  South  .Milwaukee,  VV 13. 

Chain  Belt  Foundation.  Ine 

47(U  We-t  lirtvntleld  Ave.,  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Cudahv.  Patrick  and  Anna  M..  Fund.. 

y2»)  Fiist  Ma-son  St  .  Milwaukee  2,  W  li. 

Cutlerdl  unnier  Fiiundation  

31.5  North  l.nh  St.,  Milwauk.n-  1,  Wis. 

De  K.incf.  Inc  

TiJ-T  .North  Water  St  .  .Milwauke«>  2,  \v  is. 

Fn.x^dtert  Foiinilation  .  -.  

Post  DtTlCf  Box  712,   Milwaukw  1,   \N  is. 

Hamilton  Memorial  Found  ition - 

Care  of  Hamilton  Mtmufacturing  Co.,  Two  Rivers,  Wis. 

Ilarnisehfecer  Foundation.  Ine 

44t«i  West  N'ational  Aviv.  Mi'.waiikte  14.  Wis. 

Johnson  Foundation,  In'' 

K.K'ine.  Wis. 

K  i:iit>.<rly-CUu-k  Foundation.  Inc  

12h  .North  Commercial  St..  NiH^nali.  Wis. 
N'koosa-F.iwards  Foundation.  Inc  . 
pi)rt  Kdwards,  Wis. 

Pi"::i;is.  I.    K.  Charities,  Inc 

,114  <;r;uid  Kvi\  East,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Ri;tN-di;e.  Edward,  Charity 

VA  Brid?e  St  ,  Chipi)ewa  Falls,  W  is. 

Schliti  Foundation,  Inc... 

■2:i5  West  (ialena  St.,  .Milwaukee  1,  W  is. 


Cash 


N'ottvs  and 

accounts 

reoe lvalue 

le.s,s  re.Serve 

for  i>ai   le  Mo 


0) 


l9t:o 
$44,  fey 

267,227 

29.858 


10,369 

:i\.  147 

10,707 

225,635 

200,620 
470,  796 
198,146 
265,012 
289.126 
4,  i')^.  520 
421,3.54 
10, 196, 067 

3,-.  457 

TS.  497 

2''-l,  430 

135,109 

104,022 

9,531 

6,897 

16,102 

36,  ns 

42,602 
42 

21,842 
34,681 

24.867 
493.  S07 
67.472 
93.  -35 
364 
12,83« 

10,  in 


(2) 


Inventories 


(3) 


I960 
$114,016 

5,010,042 

552,307 


1X0 


Investments 
In  Govern- 
ment 
obligations 


7, 152, 563 

1,293,943 

28,096 

88,664 


7, 576, 182 

32,800 

456,187 


223,620 


7,439 


378 
17,760 

461.294 


(4) 


laeo 


$625,345 
1,815,703 


Investments 
In  non-Oov- 

emment 
bonds,  etc.' 


414,000 


2. 547, 742 

6,172,708 
1,826,025 


200.000 


1,015,000 


1, 142, 476 

6,092 

350,626 

257,678 

1,099,148 

297,084 

60,534 


716.454 


27,622 
102,386 


1, 761, 000 


(6) 


B'lok  vahiea 

of  Inve.st- 

menls  in 

cor;"irate 

.t...'ks 


1960 
»452.  676 

2,099,135 

677,449 


411^708 

320,300 


1,260,443 

1, 976, 100 
5,437 


46,000 
50,000 


1.241,750 


M4.  377 
135,000 

t.U    -'Vi 


614,294 


23,000 
364,902 


98,289 


265.520 


(6) 


Mark.t 

Vaiue.s  '  i' 

!n  vest"  •••,t.s 

rate  stocks 


(7) 


/9M 
$764,324 

1    -.1.3.  121 

44-    124 


9.130,816 

.Ml,  si 3 
.521.  o.-/) 

1  I2<i  ll.■■..^ 

2  2 ■''I    os^ 


7,  467, 915 
9,  541, 192 

1.997,310 


$1      ".S-       -•':'7 

;      14.585 
553,925 


8,582,454 

675,  774 

747  -*-2~ 
4.  "^i.  OPS 
4   si'    S.SO 

17,  728, 0.11 

12.  4i»4   '.'♦1 
,5,  ,'J^.^   '20 


5,022,807 
18, 134, 176 
52, 070,  777 
19, 758, 174 


13, 922, 621 

47.421.736 
(De<'.   31.  1961) 
103,  7M.  911 

28,679,341 


l.'i!3,  422 

912,  .5'23 

i  '^58,766 


1,161,199 
216, 372 


431  1'29 
2.871,194 


2,  342,  ''23 

1,  I'X'.,  7S.- 

2,  626,  743 


937.547 
815,660 


632.832 

(Dec.  31.1960) 

3.  35<').  490 


6,180,000 
163.016 
475,  649 
887,093 


294,636 
61,347 

1  md  OQ)"' 
40.3.  376  1 


«•  11,600,000 

174.  350 

.542.  '"k'^ 

wi  1,  -a  t 


623.118 
57,390 

1.73"   o4"» 
403,  !s5 


So.-  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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FounvliiUon 


SOUTH  CAROLINA— continued 


t~<' 


if.  '  r  initevllle  Foundation,  Inc — 

ir.;.it<'vlUe,  S.C. 
(  Koimdation 

'  ,T<-i  :  wood.  B.C. 
e  S[  rh  I.--  f-vim'latii'n.  Inc 

I    If,     ;\'.  r  j    i     i  i ubbard,  Lancaster,  8.C. 


TENN'ESSEE 


Benwood  Foundation,  Inc • 

Wl-''2.3  ('hHt(«nooe«i  Hnnh  Bldjf.,  ChalttHiij<»t,'»,  i  tuXi. 
(aniiT.  lioi.ert  .M    aie:  Xam'T-^  W.,  FoundatlOO. 

(   ,,'      .1  rr   :    1  .,:;.-  \  a:    nal  Bank,  Memphis,  Teim, 
Evans  Foundation,  Inc - - • 

540  McCallie  Ave.,  Chattanoopa,  Tenn. 
Jannan  Foundation — ■ 

119- 7th  Ave.  NMth,  Nashville  3    I  eon. 
Mcmor.'v!  Wplfarp  Foundntlnr, ,  Inc. ■ 

.    ,:.       s:   .-     ,:       r     :   i   i   mk  4  Trust  Co.,  Chattanooga, 
1  cuii. 

TEXAS 


Inv. 


'itK  r 

-in. elit- 


es) 


1960 


$20,000 


20,000 


Anderson,  M.  P.,  Fotmdation 

Pof  t  Office  Box  2557,  Houston  1,  Tex. 
Carl*-r.  Anion  O.,  Foundation — 

i    .  ;  office  Box  1036,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
I  lavtJiii  Foundation  for  Research 

'706  Bank  of  the  Southwest,  Houston  2,  Tex. 
The  Ci  Hen  Foundation ■ 

I71II  1st  National  Bank  Bldc-.  Houston  2.  Tex. 
llobhtieile  Foundation 

601  MajcsUc  Theater  Bldg.,  Dallas  1,  Tex. 
Houston  Endowment,  Inc 

Poiit  Office  Box  1414,  Houston  1,  Tex. 
The  Moody  Foundation 

Poit  Office  Box  904,  Galveston,  Tex. 
Welch,  Robert  A.,  Foundation 

2010  Bank  of  the  Southwest  Bldg.,  Houston  2,  Tex. 


Capita;  a-iy^ts: 
i  "eprecihble 
i.and  dej  iet- 
ahlei  av-ct-- 
ies,"-  rt«frvr 
for  depre- 
ri.iiio;.  and 
depletion} 


(9) 


1960 
$213, 735 

2,821,162 

9,918 


apital  assets: 
Land 


(10) 


1960 


$56,487 
15,809 


Other  assets 


389,795 
7,  845, 920 


WASHINGTON 


Boeinf!  Airplane  Co.  Charitable  Trust 

I'o;t  Office  Box  3707,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Conist>ck  Foundation - 

Sp.kane  and  Fa^st<'m  Bldg.,  Sjiokanc,  Wash. 
M»^1tTU  KoundalioTi       _ 

■2)1  1  KichauKc  Hld^.,  Seattle  4,  Wash. 
Weyeria»'user  Co.  Foundation   . 

Taooma  Bldg.,  Tacoma  1,  Wash.  ^ 


wisroNSiM 


AUis  Chalmers  Foundation 

1126  South  70th  St.,  West  AUis  14,  Wis. 
Briggs  &  Stratton  Corp.  Foundation,  Inc 

2711  North  13th  St.,  Milwaukee  6,  Wis. 
Bucyrtis-Erle  Foundation,  Inc 

llta  and  Milwaukee  Aves.,  South  MUwaukee,  Wb. 
Chain  Belt  Foundation.  Inc - 

4701  West  Orecnfield  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Cudahv,  Patrick  and  Anna  M..  Fund 

92()  Fast  Mason  St  ,  Milwaukee  2,  Wis. 
Cutler  Hammer  Foundation — 

315  North  12th  St.,  Mllwauke*  1,  Wis. 
De  Raicc,  Inc  

735  North  Water  St.,  Milwaukee  2,  Wis. 
Froodtert  Foimdation —i-. 

Post  Office  Box  712,  .Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 
Ilamll'X)!)  Memorial  Foun<lation 

Cnrr  of  Hamiitor  Mrinnfactarin!?  Co.,  Two  Kivws,  WlB. 
1  !arrii>rn(ei'er  Foundation    in.  

44(0  Hest  .Nalionai  -\ve.,  .MiiwHukee  14,  Wis. 
JohiBcn  Foimdation,  inc. - 

R»clne,  Wis. 
KlmUrly-Clark  Foundation.  Inc 

12.  North  Commercial  St.,  Neenah,  Wis. 
Kekoow-F.dwanls  Foimdation,  Inc 

Pert  Edwards.  Wis. 
Phillijs,  L.  E..  Charities,  Inc 

31^  Grand  Ave.  East,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 
Rutletjte.  Edward,  Charity - 

40^  Bridge  St.,  Chippewa  FaUs,  Wli. 
Bchllt?  Foundation,  Inc. 

23i  West  Galena  St.,  Mllwauke.  !  Wij 


1,078,993 
8,995 
9,200 


1M,4M 


26,000 


5, 287, 824 

6,660,062 

113,747 

2,991,171 


10, 007, 296 

3,196 

7, 057, 995 


2,076,354 


2,058.907 
685,756 
117,632 


10,000 


20,000 


428,000 


42,000 


78,  7fr4 


1,666,781 
1,»47 


Ml.  5M 


(11) 


1960 


$535 


Total  assets, 
with  market 
values  of  se- 
curities being 
used  wherever 
available 
(where  mar- 
ket quotations 
are  unavaU- 

able,  ttM 
sftcuritlos  are 
shown  at  book 
values;  gen- 
erally, assets 
other  than 
securities  are 

shown  at 
book  values)  ' 

(12) 


29,688 

2,  760, 256 

6,169 


1,758,888 


7, 617, 290 
660,881 


32,464 


1,627 


11,964 


1,«61 


1960 
$2,  405, 948 

12,613,963 

3,554,974 


8,948,809 
731,851 

:  '3;,»T4 

4,  .S.*'^.  7_i 
8,880,700 

39, 087,  549 
27,967,364 
13,  575,  506 
3,644,847 
17, 075, 628 
72,633,635 
112,654.309 

4- 


ToX.C  ivv. ;    ^,ased  on 
b<A'»  vciiUei  only 


(13) 


(14) 


S,t%     ■ 


1,177,933 
5,004,043 
^826,  726 

3.455.820 

2.166.717 

1, 122. 278 

66.431 

647,934 

3,960,486 

768.016 

11,600,042 

684,714 

1,042,462 

ti.V  201 

s...    s»7 

U-vs,  b7tf 

1.828,284 

1  ^.■.-  43: 

1.  14..    <v' 


raw 

$l,61f,.  I'Ai 
12,  48i.  Zb<^ 

a.  .v2.  '..^i 


?.  49fs  2Gf 

697,890 

1  "90,938 

!   4^1  7fifi 


144;  SOI 

4    UA  4. -4 


1,135,863 


611, 955 

(Jan.      1, 1953) 

800 


1  OOS  721 

.-.J:      ;  ;ys2) 

6.  2.<i,  'A<(j  •   44S  M2 


2J.  (,'-  r^wi 
*4,  996,  :4. 
10, 189.  388 
3, 540,  M-i 
8, 179,  516 
4?  *'-  HOO 
80.  ,'>4(i  178 
3'.-  34'   936 


1, 174, 182 


2*^  »•■'■>  790 

U.  ..H4,S07 

8. 268,  641 

4.622,319 

t  \KA  337 

20, 038,  671 

291,842 

20,284,892 
(Jan.      1.1954) 


(Jan.      1,1952) 

;.  245.666 

:^,       1.1953) 

2,  (Ci  4»i.''  24^-  44r. 


2.47,.  ,M 

2,386.721 

622,967 

66,261 

446.532 

3, 475, 191 
768,016 

5,180,042 
676, 381 
966,881 

4;..-.  si : 

1,832.241 

1  k'.  ^46 

3,  ;;-•,  ^'<. 

:.  •2-.  420 


(Dee.     1, 1960) 


(Jan. 
(Jan. 

(Oct. 

(J«n. 


J  a' 

June 
(Jan. 

1, 
1 


640.000 
1.1952) 

216,372 
1.1954) 

250,000 

149.900 

9.1953) 

233.464 

,100 

1,1062) 

342 

334,954 

150,000 
1.1962) 

W7  767 
;  19.'>2l 
;,7.S22 

30.  I9.'«} 
77.800 
1.  1953) 

326.992 

411,044 
.057,615 
,057,000 
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Auguf^t  20 


Fouulatiin 


Catih 


N'oUv-  ;\nd 

accounts 

r>petvable 

Ifss  reserve 
•r  :  vi  1   lebts 


a) 


Inventories 


Investments 
in  Govern- 
ment 
obligations  ' 


Investments 
In  non-Clov- 

emment 
bonds,  etc.' 


Book  values 

nf  in  vw<t- 

cori".>rite 
stocks 


Market 
values  of 
Invpstments 
in  corpo- 
rate stocks 


(2) 


WL->Cl>Sr<lN  -  col:tir.u>'<l 

Smith    V    O     Fnnn'latinn,  Inc. 

Post  Offii-e  Box  5M,  Milwaukee  1,  W  i.s, 
Trostel,  Albert  O,.  foundation    Inc..  .-.-- 

1776  North  Coniinerrp  .-^t  ,  Milwaiikt*  s.  \n  ..-. 
Western  Printina  A-  Lithocraphing  Co,,  toun.latiu 

1220  Moun.i  Av.-  ,  Riv  ine,  %\  i-s. 

WYOMING 

Viiutnpy  Ronefit5 ;:■■::  —  ^  .:' 

Hank  of  CornnuT.-e  KAi  ,  >ht>ri.lan,  W  ,o 


$24.  -2; 


Total. 


AI'DENDA. 
SEW    YORK-    '-ITT 

rniu^.l  Slater  Tno-n  (  ■>    -f  N>'w  \  ork,  4o  \'.  all  St..  --ew 
York,  N.Y 

The  Kockefeller  In.stit!ire. .   v     \. -V'.Vv  v 

York  Ave,  anl  K^t-;!,  *tr;  ?',    N-w  ^  '>rt  21,  .N.t . 

NEW    YORif    .-n.MR 


SU^pv     Hollow     Restoration.s.     Inc. 
42  M.un  St  ,  Irvmgt.iii.  N'Y. 


VIB'ilNU 


Colonial  William.-il.ur?.  Inc. 
Williamsburg,  Va. 


WISCONSIN 


AU.-n  Braiiley  Foundation.  Inc    - c'"V'iviV' 

136  West  Oreeiiflel'i  Ave,,  .Milwaukee  4.  W  is. 

FLORID.V 


nowtr-l  Hughe,^  \f,M.   ai  [n.stitute        ,      -.. 
tnu  Cba.-^-  Ave  ,  ,\I-.ani;  Beach  4i1.  Ha. 

NEW   JERSEY 


Educational  TestteC  flervice    , . 
20  .Nassau  St.,  Prtnceton.  -N  J, 


Total, 


Iv  *i' 


1960 


(3) 


(4) 


1960 


U2^,  000 


1,311,053 


120,061,901 


1,32,-    i-4 
(Mar    i\   !'.^V2) 

1,096,092 
(June  30,1961) 


86,869 


■t2li,  ^68 


54,S29 


4   472,068 
(Dec.   31,1961) 


712,447 


131,  098,  787 


(6) 


(6) 


1960 
$169,  939 

3,700 

238,171 

70,932 


$888,291 


133.064 
(June  30,1961) 


1,231 


13, 096. 625 


103,655 
(June  30,1961) 


23,187 


1960 


1960 


(7) 


I960 


282,709 


1, 062,  500,  504 


2,707,275 
(Mar.  31. 1962) 

9,686.238 
(June  30,1961) 


876,000 

2,288,926 
1067.610 


1,  062,  497,  046 


27, 215, 435 
(Mar.  31.1962) 


^3   lys 


337,996 


4,112   fC   '-'il 


176,000 
1, 153,  491 

742,424 


7.113.970,090 


"   ■^C   i'M  !'■   ■<'''    '''-1 

(Mar    M    I(»'VJ      M  .r    ,U.  H*ti2) 

4,  A,,   ^.^fl  I         45,214.0ns,       112.101.219 


12^,  2,30.  h3s 


15.683 
(Dec.   31,1961) 


576,770 


145,  522, 340 


461,766 


(Jiui'    fi    ■ "  1    (June  30,1961) 
4.418,400  ■•  4--    »- 


17,201,000 


1,769,607 


1,098,270 


147,740 


1,082,224,912 


1, 142, 491,  581 


42  '~J^  i^M 


4'>3  '"■'iT 


18.080,763 
(Dec.   31,1961) 


306,654 


(June  30,1961) 


s  r-jg  ^rf, 


52, 557, 353 


.',v     :i!    !,*«)1) 


18,080,763 
(Dec.   31.1961) 


321.  167 


4, 234.  515, 974 


7,321,993,008 


r-" 
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?S<-.ur,f 


ScHEDTI.E    1,-   A.<ifets — roT.tiii',u-d 
i-c'iTTi.  ::;<  <ut:r;;t;cd  t-  t.hc  .-Select  ru!i.:;!;tie<,  on  Small  Business] 


Foundation 

Other 
investments ' 

Capital  assets: 
Depreciable 
(and  deplet- 
able)  assets 
less  reserve 

for  dei)re- 
ciation  (and 

depletion) 

Capital  assets: 
Land 

Other  assets 

Total  assets, 
with  market 
values  of  se- 
curities being 
used  wherever 
available 
(where  mar- 
ket quotations 
are  unavail- 
able, the 
securities  are 
shown  at  book 
values;  gen- 
erally, assets 
other  than 
securities  are 

shown  at 
book  values)  • 

Total  assets  based  on 
hook  values  only 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13)                      (14) 

w  iscoNsiN— continued 

fimiih     A     O      Fnimdation    Inc                                         . 

1960 
$196,588 

93,000 

1960 
$910,000 

99,895 

1960 

7*90 
$4,672 

1960 
$1, 305, 921 

328.790 

1,777,125 

1960 

$:  ■■i^:  2,'Ci 
1.  777.  la 

1961 
$154,229 

Post  ('fRce  Box  584,  Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 

$37,198 

(Jan.      1. 1952) 
269,301 

1776  North  Commerce  St.,  Milwaukee  8,  Wis. 

1,000 

1220  \toiind  Ave     RacLne    Wis             --- 

(Jan.      1, 1952) 

WTOMING 

67,307 

2, 216. 976 

1,811.318 

1,  459, 342 

Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Sheridan,  Wyo. 

(Jan.      1. 1962) 

TobJ                               

89,  486,  523 

153,  295, 636 

64. 207, 368 

B2.  402.882 

9. 831, 019,  208 

6,855,848,723 

2, 697, 206.  785 

Addenda 

NEW  YORK  crrr 

EupeneHiRifinsTmst 

Unite' 1  States  Trust  Co.  of  New  York,.46  Wall  St.,  New  York, 

432.709 
(Mar.  31, 1962) 

47, 988, 456 
(Mar.  31, 1962) 

4.    ",  .M   \'->fi 
(Mar    :'i    :-''.2) 

V  36.  585.  749 

N.'\ 

H4   H,',!.,.,  f^53 
(June  30, 1961) 

196. 991.  880 
(June  30.1961) 

\X:    i'll    -03 

(June  30,  IWl) 

94,237.351 

York  Ave.  and  East  fl6th  St.,  New  York  21.  N.Y. 

NEW  TOBK  STATE 

1, 270, 313 

14,865,000 

14.110,449 

1.962,977 

42  Mfcln  St.,  IrviuKton,  N.Y. 

(Nov.  30. 1961) 

VIKGINU 

Colonial  ^VllllamsburB.  Inc  - 

888.408 

!(.  yvi   ic<(, 

4  869,  765 

260.697 

111,848,179 

103.020,499 

41.  545,  354 

WilliJimsburp,  Va. 

WISCONSIN 

*,  ^'.*  r  "nri '^l.v  Foundation  Inc                                  . - 

bi,  tf69 

82,188 

66,966 

1,126 

3,  :'A;.  121; 

a,  727,  i37 

1, 076.  56)5 

iv.   A.v:  1 -rt^ufleld  Ave.,  Milwaukee  4,  Wl6. 

FLORIDA 

TTr^ward  l^mrh**^  M^pdirflJ  Institute                                         ....  ... 

4,305 
(Dec  81,1961) 

22,572.999 
(Dec.   31.1961) 

22,572,999 
(Dec  31.1961) 

18,080,364 

4014  (."base  Ave.,  Miami  Beach  40,  Fla. 

(Dec.   31,1953) 

w  •*    ;  >  kSET 

Kdncatlonal  Testliie  Service      - 

700,000 

3.  M5,  665 

218. 757 

191,904 

8.274,485 

8,270,002 

1,797,564 

90  N(.ssau  St.,  Princeton,  N.J. 

Total                                  

91,  569,  599 

I      212, 064, 981 

1 

69.352,835 

H  131,  226 

110.239,350,627 

7. 183.  616, 302 

2,892,493,112 

See  f'Xitnotes  at  the  end  of  table. 
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Mr.   AVERY.     Mr.  Speaker,   will   the 
gentleman  vield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  P  ATM  AN.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  AVERY.    The  last  statement  the 
gentleman  has  made  is  just  a  clear  ex- 
ample of  what  I  was  trying  to  point  out 
m  my  preliminary  remarks  about  irmu- 
endos.     mfercnccs.      and     unsupported 
charges.     If  the  gentleman  would  read 
carefully   the  paragraph   at  the  top  of 
page   14.  and  consider  the  various  and 
sundry  charges  made  there  and  think 
carefully  on  them.    Would  the  gentleman 
still  want  to  conclude  right  to  the  end 
that    President    Schurman's    assertions 
have  como  true?    In  other  words,  is  the 
gentleman   from   Texas   stating   to   the 
Members  of  the  House  and  for  the  Rec- 
ord that  he  thinks  that  these  rather  neb- 
ulous charges  have  come  about  to  be  a 
true  fact? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  I  consider  that, 
and  I  am  willing  to  say  that. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  would  then  just  like  to 
remind  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
what  I  said  in  my  opening  remarks  that 
this  support  today  almo.st  is  self-defeat- 
ing by  the  statement  the  gentleman  has 
just  made,  because  it  is  so  clearly  ob- 
vious to  anybody  that  these  predictions 
made  back  m  1910  have  clearly  not  be- 
come an  established  fact. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Remember,  this  ob- 
servation was  made  by  a  trustee  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Of  course  it  was.  That 
is  all  right.  If  the  gentleman  had  let  it 
lie  on  the  basis  of  the  trustee  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  expressed  some  52 
years  ago,  then  it  would  have  been 
clearly  Mr.  Schurman's  appraisals.  I 
could  not  take  issue  with  him.  But  now 
the  gentleman  makes  a  broad,  sweeping 
statement  that  all  of  these  things  have 
come  true. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  did  not  say  all  of 
them.  I  said  his  predictions  and  obser- 
vations have  come  true.  That  does  not 
mean  each  and  every  one  of  them  has 
come  true.  The  abuse  of  power  has 
come  true. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  gen- 
tleman backtracking. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  not  backtracking 
at  all. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  must  conclude  that  the 
gentleman  is. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  observations  made 
by  Mr  Schurman  at  that  time  have  come 
true  throusah  the  activities  of  these 
foundations. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Either  they  have  been 
true  or  they  have  not  been  true. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    They  have  come  true. 
Mr.  AVERY.  The  gentleman  is  stand- 
ing on  that  statement.    A  further  fallacy 
ha.s  become  self-evident  in  this  report. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  think  the  gentleman, 
when  he  considers  all  of  the  facts  in  con- 
nection with  this,  would  be  willing  to 
corroborate  what  I  say. 

Mr.  AVERY.  If  the  minority  had  a 
chance  to  participate  in  this,  perhaps  we 
could  agree  with  the  gentleman,  but 
when  he  runs  it  under  a  condition  like 
it  was  the  CIA,  it  is  pretty  hard  for  the 
minority  to  become  appraised  of  the  facts 
so  they  ca:i  agree  or  disagree. 


Mr.  PATMAN.    Members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  told  me  that  they  are  busy. 
So  has  the  gentleman.    They  have  not 
liad  the  time  to  give  the  attention  to  it 
they  would  like  to.    They  did  not  object 
to  my  going  ahead  and  making  these 
observations,  if  I  would  make  them  on 
my  own.    After  we  make  these  observa- 
tions we  will  have  hearings  by  the  com- 
mittee, then  it  will  be  necessary  that  I 
substantiate  what  I  have  said,  which  I 
a.ssure  the  gentleman  I  will  be  able  to  do. 
Mr.  AVERY.    Would  it  not  be  maybe 
n  conformity  with  established  congres- 
sional  procedure  to  have  the  hearings 
oofore  we  make  these  rather  far-reach- 
ing charges  that  are  not  supported  by  a 
record  available  to  anybody  except  the 
chairman? 

Mr.  PATM.AN.  There  are  many  prece- 
dents for  this,  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
m.an.  This  is  not  out  of  line.  It  is  tra- 
ditional in  many  respects. 

Mr.  AVERY.  It  may  not  be  out  of  the 
gentleman's  jurisdiction.  I  am  not  chal- 
lencring  the  gentleman's  jurisdiction,  but 
certainly  I  am  challenging  the  wisdom  of 
such  a  procedure  as  this. 

Not  to  argue  with  the  gentleman  at 
this  point,  but  merely  for  purposes  of 
clarification  following  the  report  here 
primarily  on  Toolco  and  the  related  in- 
stitute, i  am  not  sure  of  this:  Is  the 
gentleman  alleging  that  there  has  been 
maladministration  on  the  part  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  or  is  he  pro- 
posing the  Internal  Revenue  Code  should 
be  amended? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  not  ready  to 
make  recommendations.  That  is  where 
I  want  the  benefit  of  the  judgment  of 
tiie  mcm.bers  of  the  committee.  I  shall 
not  make  any  recommendations  until 
the  committee  members  pass  on  it.  I 
believe  we  will  be  able  to  tell  whether 
anything  is  wrong  before  this  investi- 
gation is  concluded. 

Mr.  AVERY.  When  the  gentlman  says 
•  wrong."  I  think  we  should  define  at 
this  point  what  he  thinks  is  wrong.  If 
he  is  alleging  that  the  public  interest  is 
not  being  properly  protected,  then  it  be- 
comes the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
so  to  amend  the  code  that  the  public 
interest  is  protected.  If  it  is  a  matter 
of  dereliction  on  the  part  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  then  I  think  he  should 
bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Has  he  done  that? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  I  will  state  to  the 
gentleman  that  when  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  turned  this  application  down 
in  1955  as  a  device  to  siphon  off  taxable 
income  and,  in  1957,  under  the  same 
facts  and  circumstances,  reverses  itself 
and  says  it  is  all  right,  that  excites  my 
curiosity  and  I  am  sure  it  excites  the 
curiosity  of  the  gentleman.  I  am  sure 
we  should  make  further  investigation  of 
it  before  we  come  to  any  definite  con- 
clusion. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  will  state  to  the  gentle- 
man it  does  excite  my  curiosity.  That 
is  just  another  ramification  of  what  I 
said  a  while  ago.  The  minority  is  almost 
completely  in  the  dark.  We  did  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  look  at  the  informa- 
tion until  some  72  hours  ago.  The  gentle- 
man. I  believe,  is  leaving  the  implica- 
tion— maybe  he  intends  it  or  not,  I  am 


not  sure— but  was  this  application  for  a 
charter  that  was  turned  down  in  1955, 
as  I  recall  the  gentleman's  committee 
report,  indentical  with  the  application 
that  was  approved  m  1957?  Were  there 
further  amendments  and  modifications 
in  the  apphcation  so  that  it  might  meet 
the  objections  that  were  posed  in  1955 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  has  not  been  pur- 
sued to  the  extent  that  I  can  answer 
that  definitely. 

Mr.  AVERY.  That  brings  out  what  I 

said. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  information  that  is  contrai-y  to 
that? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  certainly  do  not.  but 
I  am  not  making  charges.  The  gentle- 
man is  making  charges.  He  says  some- 
thing is  wrong. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Tliat  is  right. 
Mr.  AVERY.  They  approved  in  1957 
something  they  turned  down  in  1955,  and 
the  gentleman  cannot  tell  us  whether 
this  is  the  same  thing  or  not.  This  is 
just  another  example.  Tliis  report  is 
premature  and  is  not  based  on  valid 
studies,  investigations,  and  conclusions. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  The  report  is  based  on 
documents  and  information  submitted 
to  us  by  the  Howard  Hughes  Medical 
Institute.  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  new 
information  being  brought  out.  If  there 
was  any  change  in  it,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  documents  on  file  to  disclose  it. 

Mr.   AVERY.     Mr.   Speaker,   will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  PATMAN.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Since  the  gentleman  is 
reading  from  page  24,  we  might  justf 
refer  to  the  information  there.  He  had 
observed  that  the  Heinz  Endowment  of 
Pittsburgh  has  held  314,104  shares  of 
stock  in  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.  with  a  mar- 
ket value  of  $42,561,092.  These,  of 
course,  are  rather  impressive  figures. 
That  is  quite  a  number  of  shares  and,  of 
course,  it  represents  a  considerable 
amount  of  control.  But  actually  the 
pertinent  question  here,  the  penetrat- 
ing question  would  be  what  proportion 
of  the  entire  common  stock,  particularly 
of  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.  does  this  314  000- 
odd  shares  represent?  Until  we  know 
that  these  figures  do  not  really  mean 
very  much. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  would  have  to 
know  more  than  that.  How  well  scat- 
tered is  the  rest  of  the  stock.  If  it  is 
pretty  well  distributed  this  would  come 
pretty  near  to  being  controlling  Interest. 
Mr.  AVERY.  Is  it  or  is  it  not? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  know;  I  have 
not  got  the  figures  but  I  can  look  them 
up.  The  question  is,  should  the  dead 
hand  of  wealth  way  after  people  have 
died,  50  years  after,  still  be  controlling 
industry  and  directing  policy  in  our 
cotintry  through  control  of  these  funds 
and  by  virtue  of  the  stocks  they  hold? 
It  is  directly  involved. 

Mr.  AVERY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  this  is  the  point  I  am 
trying  to  caution  the  gentleman  against 
by  making  far-reaching  statements.  He 
does  not  even  know  whether  they  con- 
trol the  corporation  He  has  just  said 
it  is   wrong  for  these  foundations,  for 


these  entities,  if  you  please,  of  which 
the  founders  may  have  been  dead  for 
50  yean;  to  still  have  controlling  interest, 
yet  he  does  not  know  whether  they  do 
have  controlling  interest  or  not. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  genJeman,  if  he  is  making  the  state- 
ment that  in  order  to  have  influence  in 
a  matter  of  this  kind  they  would  have  to 
have  controlling  interest.  Even  1  per- 
cent sometimes  has  a  lot  of  influence.  I 
have  known  of  1  vote  to  carry  on  an 
important  matter  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Ho  ise  out  of  437.  The  gentleman 
has  too  There  are  a  lot  of  factors  in- 
volved. But  the  big  question  is  whether 
or  not  foundations  should  be  allowed  to 
vote  st^ck  at  all.  Whether  it  is  1  per- 
cent or  99  percent  really  is  not  relevant. 
The  question  is.  Should  they  be  allowed 
to  vote  -he  sUxk  at  all? 

Mi*.  JiVKRY.  I  can  only  restate,  Mr. 
Spcakei-,  that  I  disagree  with  the  gen- 
tleman when  he  states  the  percent  of 
stock  they  own  as  compared  to  the  total 
nimiber  of  .shares  outstanding  is  irrele- 
vant. .1  think  it  is  a  very  basic  matter 
for  con  ;ideration  here. 

Mr.  I'ATMAN.  For  this  discussion  I 
say  it  is  irrelevant. 

Mr.  .WERY.  Then  I  m.ight  a.sk  the 
gentleman  how  would  he  propose  that 
this  foundation  capital  or  property  be 
invested?  Later  on  in  the  report  he 
takes  exception  to  their  intervening  in 
donor  corporation  and  or  intervening  in 
a  relat^-d  coriX)raticn.  He  takes  excep- 
tion to  the  disproportionate  stock  they 
hold  in  the  corporation  in  the  first  place 
What  should  they  do,  or  should  they  all 
be  di.sorganized''  Maybe  he  thinks  they 
do  not  serve  any  useful  fimction  at  all. 
The  gentleman  is  not  clear. 

Mr.  I'ATMAN.  I  think  we  can  resolve 
questions  like  that.  That  is  one  of  the 
main  reasons  we  will  have  to  go  into  this 
thing  rather  thorouchly. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  agree.  But  before  we 
bring  in  this  report  before  the  House  and 
release  it  to  the  papers,  even  before  it  is 
given  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  we  should 
have  a  discussion  and  hearing. 

Mr.  PATM.^N.  I  am  glad  it  provokes 
the  thought  of  the  gentleman.  He  is  al- 
ways o.'  great  help  in  these  matters. 

Mr.  AVERY.  The  gentleman  provoked 
though',  in  me  last  fall  when  he  an- 
nounce 1  this  undertaking  without  a  pro- 
fessional staff. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Another  big  question 
is  to  \.-hat  extent  should  foundations 
be  allo\.-ed  to  invest  in  business.  There 
are  questions  about  it.  Foundations  are 
supposed  to  be  for  charity.  Are  they 
supposed  to  be  in  business  and  to  be  in 
competition  with  small  business  and 
have  a  tax  advantage  and  put  small 
business;  out  of  business?  That  part  of 
it  is  fact.  That  is  one  thing  we  are  go- 
ing into.  I  hope  that  the  gentleman  will 
not  get  on  the  side  of  defending  them. 
because  I  think  he  would  be  wrong  and 
he  would  be  .sorry  in  the  future. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Let  us  get  my  position 
entirely  clarified  at  this  point.  I  am  not 
condoning  or  condemning  any  person  or 
trust.  But  our  record  should  be  estab- 
lished on  fact  and  not  on  philosophical 
conclusions.  The  gentleman  says  he 
does  nov  want  them  in  small  business. 
He  says  that  is  wrong,  and  under  some 


circiunstances  that  cotiid  be  true.  He  is 
challenging  their  being  substantial  own- 
ers of  H.  J.  Heinz  and  Standard  Oil  Co, 
I  would  not  call  them  small  business. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  think  they 
should  be  allowed  to  exercise  direct  or 
indirect  control  of  any  business. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Maybe  we  are  getting 
around  to  something  now. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  think  they 
should  be  allowed  to  crush  small  busi- 
ness, which  they  often  do.  They  crush 
a  lot  of  .small  businesses  in  this  country, 
i  hope  the  gentleman  will  look  into  this 
carefully. 

Mr,  AVERY.  Of  cour.sc  I  think  they 
should  be  handled  simultaneously.  You 
do  not  have  to  be  for  one  and  against 
the  other.  It  is  a  matter  of  propriety  we 
are  discu.ssing  this  afternoon,  and  not 
prcconclusions.  If  the  gentleman  thinks 
they  should  not  invest  in  business  what 
alternative  do  they  have  left? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  for  us  to  con- 
sider We  certainly  do  not  want  foun- 
dations to  go  into  competition  with  pri- 
vate business.  You  know,  the  success  of 
our  country  depends  on  the  profit  sys- 
tem. 

We  have  a  graduated  income  tax  in 
this  country  and  by  reason  of  our  taxa- 
tion system  we  take  a  part  of  the  profits 
which  support  our  Government.  Tliere- 
fore,  we  should  encourage  the  private 
enterprise  profitmaking  system.  I  am  all 
for  It,  and  the  gentleman.  I  am  sure,  is 
all  for  it.  We  should  not  allow  favorities. 
We  should  not  say  to  a  certain  group 
over  here  "We  will  let  them  pay  no 
taxes  at  all  and  just  let  them  go  ahead," 
while  the  rest  of  us  pay  more  by  reason 
of  it  and  let  them  crush  little  business- 
men and  destroy  small  business,  thereby 
reducing  the  taxation  that  comes  into 
the  Treasury. 

Mr.  AVERY  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  is  entirely 
right.  It  is  refreshing  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  to  hear  the  gentleman 
identified  with  the  administration  to  be 
in  favor  of  profits.  There  was  some 
question  about  that  earlier  this  year. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  administration  is 
for  profits;  certainly  it  is.  I  do  not  know 
of  a  Member  of  this  Hou.se  or  the  Senate 
or  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  is  not  for  the  private  profit 
system.  We  do  not  have,  however, 
enough  excise  taxes  and  things  like  that 
with  which  to  support  our  Government. 
We  have  to  depend  upon  the  profit 
system. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  am  happy  to  hear  the 
irentleman  say  tha'.  and  I  shall  not  in- 
terrupt the  gentleman  further  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  hope  there  is  no 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  about  that. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  am  glad  to  be  reas- 
sured. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  first 
I  want  to  say  that  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  making  a  real  contribution  in 
calling  this  to  our  attention,  although  I 
am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas; Mr   Avery  1  when  he  says 


that  this  should  be  discussed  somewhat 
ir,  the  committee.  But  this  matter  has 
been  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House, 
and  since  the  matter  is  on  the  floor  of 
til?  House  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  listen- 
ing with  interest  to  the  gentleman,  and 
I  think  he  is  making  a  contribution  and 
I  hope  he  will  continue  to  press  his  in- 
vestigation. 

Now.  as  I  understand  it.  the  gentle- 
man's complaint  thus  far  refers  mainly 
tc  these  corporations  through  these  tax- 
exempt  foundations,  and  the  complaint 
is  that  they  are  getting  a  tax  advantige. 
Is  that  one  of  the  principal  complaints? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  one  of  the 
pi-incipal  complaints. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  That  is  a  sub- 
ject in  which  I  have  great  interest,  too. 
and  I  should  like  the  opportunity  to  talk 
to  the  gentleman  about  it.  the  subject 
of  revising  our  corporation  income  tax 
setup.  But  the  question  at  this  time  that 
I  want  to  ask  is  this:  While  the  gentle- 
man is  discussing  this  question,  is  he  also 
investigating  the  church  foundations'' 
Complaints  have  been  made  similar  to 
those  the  gentleman  is  making  regard- 
i!ig  tax-exempt  foundations  of  abuses  in 
tliat  area.  Has  the  gentleman  and  his 
committee  done  anything  in  that  re- 
gard? 

Mr  PATMAN.  No  decision  has  been 
made  on  that. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Is  there  any  pos- 
sibility that  the  gentleman  and  his  com- 
mittee wi'l  go  into  that? 

Mr.  r-ATMAN,  If  the  gentleman 
w  ants  to  come  to  the  committee  and 
urge  such  an  inquiry,  we  will  be  glai  to 
hear  him 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Also  I  have  the 
same  feeling  that  a  great  many  people 
^  ave  about  farm  cooperatives,  or  the 
cooperative  movement  in  this  country. 
People  think  that  there  is  a  tax  advan- 
tage in  that.  Will  this  subject  be  cov- 
ered by  the  gentleman's  committee  or 
has  the  gentlem.an's  committee  gone  into 
that? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Right  now,  these  524 
tax-exempt  corporations  have  been 
picked  out  for  inquiry:  some  are  large 
and  some  are  small,  and  I  do  not  know 
what  that  will  lead  to.  If  the  gentle- 
nian  is  interested  in  any  of  these,  we 
will  be  glad  to  hear  him, 

Mr.  SCITWENGEL.  I  am  asking,  Is 
the  gentleman  int-ere.<:ted  in  these  ac- 
cusations that  have  been  made'' 

Mr,  PATMAN.  At  this  time  I  am  in- 
t<'rested  in  these  524  corporations.  I  am 
going  to  study  them  until  the  commiLtee 
comes  to  some  conclusions. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  The  gentleman  is 
not  in  opposition  to  hearing  testimony 
from  anybody  who  wants  to  be  heard, 
not  only  myself,  but  anybody  who  wants 
to  be  heard  on  this  general  subject? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  not  in  opposi- 
tion. The  gentlem.an  is  exactly  right. 
If  the  gentleman  wants  to  give  testimony 
I  .shail  be  glad  to  hear  what  he  has  to 
sav.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman,  and 
I  am  sure  he  agrees  with  us.  as  I  told 
th?  distinguished  gentleman  from  Kan- 
.•sa.s  !Mr  Avery  i.  that  our  business  sys- 
tem is  built  upon  profit. 

Mr  SCHWENGEL     I  understand  that. 

Mr.    PATMAN.     Our   Government    is 

based  upon  profit.     We  have  got  to  make 
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a  profit  in  order  to  have  revenue  to  run 
the  Government.  I  believe  in  the  profit 
system.  We  want  to  encourage  people  to 
make  profit  and  we  want  to  tax  those 
profits  to  support  our  Government,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  A  profit  and  free 
enterprise  system. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Profit  and  free  enter- 
prise. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  know  you  are 
going  to  grant  hearings  to  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  House.  This  is  a  natural 
courtesy  we  extend  each  other.  But  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  other  groups 
that  have  ideas  about  thijs  can  come  be- 
fore the  gentleman's  committee. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
just  have  to  wait  until  the  committee 
passes  on  that  question.  I  do  not  know 
how  far  the  committee  is  going  to  go. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  How  does  the 
gentleman  feel  about  it? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  willing  to  hear 
anybody  who  has  anything  helpful  on 
this  matter 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  This  will  cover 
the  co-op  question  and  all  the  others? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
wants  to  confine  it  to  thi5  particular 
question  it  will  be  all  right  with  me  until 
we  straighten  this  out.  If  he  wants  to 
bring  in  more,  it  is  all  right  with  me. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  AVERY.  With  reference  to  the 
Honeywell  Foundation,  since  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  has  made  the  state- 
ment that  they  are  unfairly  competing 
with  others  in  food  service,  I  think  he 
ought  to  make  the  record  clear  as  to 
whom  they  are  serving.  Are  they  serv- 
ing their  employees?  Are  these  fringe 
benefits  that  arc  being  provided  for  their 
employees? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  would  have  to  make 
a  further  search  on  that,  and  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  furnish  that  information. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  must  repeat,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  these  are  things  that 
should  have  been  looked  into  before 
these  matters  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  are  given  to  the  press,  and 
this  should  not  be  done  ex  post  facto. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman  on  that. 

After  this  colloquy  I  have  ascertained 
that  the  restaurant  is  open  to  the 
public. 

Mr.  AVERY.  That  is  a  matter  of 
opinion,  of  course. 

Mr  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  has  a 
right  to  his  opinion  and  I  have  a  right 
to  my  opinion. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Of  course,  that  is  a 
matter  of  judgment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.     That  is  right. 
Mr.    AVERY.     Mr.    Speaker,   will    the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  AVERY,  I  was  wondering  since 
the  committee  has  only  met  twice  this 
year,  once  to  put  the  employees  on  the 
payroll  and  once  to  give  the  gentleman 
authority  to  subpena  certain  informa- 
tion, on  that  basis  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  committee  will  meet  again. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  No;  the  gentleman  is 
mistaken.  We  had  a  meeting  about  a 
month  ago. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Were  there  three  meet- 
ings?    Then  I  stand  corrected. 

Mr.  PATMAN.     We  have  had  commit- 
tee meetings.    Subcommittees  have  met. 
I  have  had  subcommittee  reports  sub- 
mitted to  me.     We  have  been  very  active. 
Mr.  AVERY.     I  believe  I  will  let  my 
statement  stand.    The  full  committee  has 
only  been  called  into  session  three  times 
to  date:  The  first  time  to  authorize  the 
chairman  to  put  the  employees  back  on 
the  payroll;  the  second  time  to  provide 
him   with   the   necessary  subpena  pow- 
ers to  get  the  information  contained  in 
this  report:  and  the  third  time  to  con- 
sider  the  first  installment  of   this   re- 
port of  which  today  we  are  hearing  the 
second  increment,  and  yet  we.  the  mi- 
nority, are  expected  to  become  expertise 
on  it  in  a  few  hours'  time.     I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  can  advise  us  when  the 
third  increment  might  be  expected. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  should  be  in  the  next 
3  weeks,  something  like  that. 

Mr.  AVERY.     In  the  next  3  weeks? 
Mr.  PATMAN.    Yes,  maybe  a  month. 
The.'^e  things  are  terrific.  I  will  tell  you; 
getting  the  information  up  is  terrific. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  can  appreciate  the 
amount  of  work  the  gentleman  has  done, 
I  hope  he  can  appreciate  the  tremendous 
problem  of  trying  to  contemplate  and 
assimilate  the  product  of  this  work.  Does 
the  gentleman  contemplate  another 
hearing  before  the  Congress  adjourns? 
Some  of  us  are  somewhat  optimistic  that 
the  Congress  may  adjourn  some  of  these 
days. 

Mr  PATMAN.  I  am  not  so  optimistic. 
I  think  It  will  be  at  least  some  time  in 
October  the  way  its  looks  now  or  pos- 
sibly January  3. 

Mr.  AVERY.  When  Congress  adjourns 
or  when  the  report  is  out? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  When  Congress  ad- 
journs. 

Mr.  AVERY.  That  certainly  does  not 
bolster  my  rather  nebulous  optimism; 
but  let  us  assume  that  it  may  be  that 
the  Congress  in  its  wisdom  might  reach 
a  compromise  with  the  administration 
and  adjourn  some  time  around  October 
1.  Would  the  gentleman  care  to  indi- 
cate whether  the  third  increment  of  this 
report  which  has  not  been  rendered 
would  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mem- 
bers before  Congress  adjourned  or  after- 
ward? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
can  tell  the  gentleman  that  whenever  it 
is  it  will  be  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I,  of  course,  assimie  it 
would  be  in  the  public  interest,  but  there 
are  several  different  ideas  on  what  might 
be  considered  to  be  in  the  public  interest. 
I  would  only  hope  that  I  would  not  have 
to  be  informed  of  what  happened  in  the 
committee  by  reading  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post.  I  think 
the  Members  at  least  ought  to  be  able 
to  read  it  in  their  own  offices  before  the 
press  gets  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  re- 
ceived It  before  the  press  received  it, 

Mr.  AVERY.  Yes,  I  got  mine  on  Fri- 
day and  the  New  York  Times  had  it  writ- 
ten up  on  Sunday.    I  would  assume  we 


got  it  about  the  same  time.  But  I  want 
to  know  if  there  are  going  to  be  any 
hearings.  I  have  stated  several  times 
previously  that  I  felt  hearings  should 
have  been  held  before  just  an  opinion- 
ated report  is  released. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  hope  immediately 
after  this  next  report  we  will  have 
enough  questions  of  general  interest  to 
justify  a  pubUc  hearing.  I  certainly 
hope  we  could  have  a  hearing. 

Mr.  AVERY.  You  say  you  hope  you 
could? 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Yes. 
Mr.  AVERY.     What  is  to  prevent  it? 
Mr.  PATMAN.     Of  course,  the  com- 
mittee  has   to   set   a    time,    and   things 
like  that. 

Mr.  AVERY.  But  the  chairman  to 
the  extent  of  his  ability  would  arrange 
for  hearings  on  this  matter? 

Mr.  PATMAN  We  would  have  a 
hearing  on  it  in  about  5  weeks  from  now 
if  the  committee  will  go  along  with  me 
on  it. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Of  course,  the  authority 
for  this  particular  committee  will  ex- 
pire some  time  around  January  1,  will 
it  not? 

Mr.  PATMAN.    January  3,  yes. 
Mr.  AVERY.    And  were  the  authority 
to  expire  we  might  find  ourselves  with- 
out a  quorum. 

Mr.  PATMAN,  Yes;  that  is  right. 
Mr.  AVERY.  I  am  just  wondering, 
there  have  been  a  considerable  amount 
of  public  funds  that  has  been  expended 
in  obtaining  this  material,  I  do  not 
know  how  much;  I  suppose  in  excess  of 
$100,000. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  think  it  runs 
anything  like  that. 

Mr.  AVERY.     Let  us  say  $50,000. 
Mr.    PATMAN.      I    think    you    would 
even  have  to  cut  that  in  half. 

Mr.  AVERY.     Not  more  than  $25,000? 
Mr.  PATMAN.    You  can  call  whatever 
amount  you  want,  but  the  facts  are  of 
record. 

Mr.  AVERY.  That  is  not  the  ques- 
tion; the  issue  is  this,  in  whose  custody 
does  this  material  remain? 

Mr,  PATMAN.  It  is  in  my  custody 
now.  but  it  will  be  in  the  committee's 
custody  when  we  arrange  a  hearing.  A 
large  part  of  the  infoiTnation  was  ac- 
quired by  me  personally,  before  the  com- 
mittee entered  the  picture. 

Mr.  AVERY.  When  Congress  ad- 
journs and  the  authority  of  the  com- 
mittee expires,  the  custody  of  all  of  this 
material  will  reside  with  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business'?' 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No,  it  will  go  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  House. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Then  it  will  be  assigned 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  in  what 
manner? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  the  committee  is 
reestablished,  as  it  has  been  tradition- 
ally, it  will  be  referred  right  back  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  AVERY.    To  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business? 
Mr.  PATMAN.    Yes. 
Mr.  AVERY.     I  think  it  is  important 
to  have  that  matter  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  at  this  point. 

The  one  remaining  matter  I  would 
like  to   propound  to  the   gentleman   is 
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this:  The  gentleman  from  Texas  this 
afternoon  has  recited  some  rather 
critical  indictments  against  the  Insti- 
tution of  tax-exempt  foundations,  in 
some  cases  directly,  one  specified  or  a 
clearly  identified  foundation,  and  a 
number  of  other  instances  just  going  to 
the  general  philosophy  of  the  founda- 
tion. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  think  a  better 
statement  along  that  line  would  be  that 
I  have  picked  out  certain  abuses  of  tax- 
exempt  foundations. 

Mr  AVERY.  In  keeping  with  the  con- 
sistent viewpoint  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas,  I  want  the  Record  to  be  fair 
and  objective  and  not  prejudicial  from 
beginning  to  end  in  this  matter,  as  well 
as  others.  In  that  connection,  if  we  are 
in  agreement  on  procedure,  would  not 
the  gentleman  think  that  to  be  entirely 
fair  that  .some  of  the  contributions — 
it  would  be  impossible  to  get  them  aU, 
I  am  not  talking  about  dollars,  I  am 
talking  about  services  rendered — by 
these  tax-exempt  foundations  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  and  in  the  next 
report  I  expect  to  include  the  disburse- 
ments. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will,  I  would  hope  that  various  cate- 
gories— I  do  not  mean  categories  In  one 
particular  foundations,  but  categories 
such  as  in  the  field  of  aid  to  education,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  recite  for  the  Record 
the  extent  of  the  contributions  of  these 
various  foundations  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, but  I  think  the  gentleman  will 
agree  that  over  75  percent  of  the  grants 
and  awards  of  these  foundations  have 
been  in  the  field  of  education  and  re- 
search, separate  and  apart  from  charity 
and  other  recognized  disbursements. 

Perhaps  that  figure  cannot  be  sup- 
ported. I  am  merely  drawing  on  my 
own  limited  means  of  information  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  operation  of  the  trusts. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  certainly  the  tax- 
exempt  trusts  have  contributed  vast 
sums  of  money  in  the  field  of  education 
without  v\hich  I  do  not  know  how  many 
of  our  institutions  of  higher  learning 
particularly  could  have  operated.  I 
hope  the  gentleman  will  not  pass  over 
this  lightly  in  his  what  I  think  will  be 
the  final  report.  Since  he  has  pointed 
out  his  objections,  his  apprehensions, 
and  in  some  cases  accusations  of  mal- 
performance.  in  a  sense  of  fairness  I 
think  an  equal  amoimt  of  time  or  sub- 
stantially an  equal  amount  of  time  and 
space  might  be  directed  to  ascertaining 
and  to  identifying  and  to  placing  upon 
the  Record  the  vast  contributions  and 
assignments  that  have  been  made  by 
these  foundations,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  education  and  research.  Char- 
ity would  be  another  category.  There 
m^ay  be  others.  Those  three  would  be 
the  ones  I  think  should  be  indicated.  If 
We  are  going  to  condemn  and  criticize 
them,  we  should  recognize  what  they 
have  done. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply 
to  the  gentleman.  I  think  the  best  ap- 
praisal or  evaluation  of  a  charitable 
foundation  can  be  made  by  basing  it 
upon  each  individual  one. 

Mr.  AVERY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  will  the  gentleman  con- 


sider a  little  subsequent  conference  on 
this  particular  item? 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Yes;  certainly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


TAX  EXEMPT  FOUNDATIONS 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t.empore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas'? 

Tlicrc  was  no  objection, 
Mr.  A"VERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  it  is 
obviously  to  early  to  comment  in  any  de- 
tail on  the  lengthy  and  caustic  state- 
ment by  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  I  be- 
livc  that  a  few  general  comments  are 
very  much  in  order. 

First  I  would  like  to  point  out.  that 
despite  the  implication  of  the  gentle- 
man's remarks  that  foundations  operate 
in  an  atmosphere  of  secrecy  and  without 
scrutiny,  the  fact  is  that  these  institu- 
tions have  been  the  subject  of  a  great 
deal  of  study  and  investigation  by  the 
Congress  in  recent  years.  Many  of  you 
will  remember  that  there  were  two  ex- 
haustive investigations  into  foundations 
during  the  1950s  by  a  special  committee 
of  the  House  of  Flepresentatives  e.^^tab- 
lished  specifically  for  that  purpose  In 
addition,  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  conducted  a  careful  study  of 
the  tax  aspects  of  the  foundations  and 
of  the  nonprofit  institutions  in  the  early 
1950's,  and  new  legislation  was  enacted 
at  that  time  which,  in  my  opinion,  was 
carefully  drawn  so  as  to  eliminate  any 
pKjssibihty  of  abuse. 

Let  me  make  it  clear,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  in  no  way  want  to  condone  the 
activities  of  any  foundations  which 
abu.se  their  tax  exemi:)t  status  by  failing 
to  make  continuing  and  detailed  reports 
to  the  Government  and  to  the  public 
concerning  their  investments  and  their 
grants. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  potential 
impact  of  foundations  on  small  business. 
However.  I  do  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  most  serious  consequences  involved 
have  to  do  With  the  taxation  and  thus 
this  matter,  as  has  been  pointed  out  to 
this  body,  is  more  properly  the  respon- 
r.ibility  of  the  Wajrs  and  Means  Commit- 
tee which  is  certainly  technically  com- 
petent to  conduct  such  an  inquiry. 

The  statement  which  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  made  is  based  on  •what 
he  would  have  us  believe  is  a  small  sam- 
pling of  tlie  thou.'^ands  of  foundations 
in  this  country.  But  the  fact  is  that 
the  foundations  which  are  included  in 
his  sample  contain  the  overwhelming 
bulk— perhaps  90  percent  of  all  th.e  a,"^- 
sets  of  all  Uix  exempt  foundations.  And 
it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  major  foun- 
dations of  which  he  speaks,  such  as  Ford, 
Rockefeller,  Carnegie,  certainly  go  out 
of  their  way  to  keep  the  public,  and  the 
Members  of  the  Congress,  fully  and  care- 
fully informed  concerning  all  their 
activities. 

The  gentleman  discussed,  for  example, 
the  fact  that  the  Ford  Foundation  was 
established  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
control  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  in  the 
hands  of  the  Ford  family.    Now  is  this 


really  anything  that  furprises  any  Mem- 
bers of  this  great  body?  After  all.  I  re- 
member a  vast  amount  of  publicity  about 
the  establishment  of  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion as  far  back  as  the  mid-1930's  when 
it  was  originally  founded.  There  was 
additional  publicity  in  the  early  1940's 
when  the  late  Edsel  died  and  a?ain  a 
few  years  later  when  the  original  Henry 
Ford  passed  away.  Finally  these  facts 
were  fully  di.scusscd  through  innumera- 
ble newspaper  articles,  and  so  forth, 
when  it  began  to  make  its  major  grants 
around  1951,  and  they  have  as  I  have 
stated,  been  fully  explored  by  several 
congressional  committees.  I  fail  to  un- 
derstand how  the  gentleman  can  talk  in 
shocked  tones,  25  years  after  the  fact, 
and  expect  the  House  to  get  excited  about 
facts  that  have  been  well  known,  well 
established  and  approved  through  the 
decades. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  Ford 
Foundation  has  been  divesting  itself 
periodically  of  its  holdings  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  and  has  been  reinvestigating 
its  cajntal  m  other  companies.  Yet,  the 
gentleman  seems  to  feel  that  this  is  all 
a  plot  by  the  foundation  to  seize  control 
of  a  broad  sweeping  of  American  and 
foreign  industry  After  all,  foundations 
must  have  income  in  order  to  make  their 
grants.  How  can  they  obtain  income 
without  making  investments,  loans,  and 
the  like? 

Surely  it  does  not  shock  me  to  find  that 
the  major  foundations  have  made  in- 
vestments and  loans  to  private  industry, 
I  am  certain  if  we  were  to  read  the  an- 
nual reports  of  the  maior  foundations 
we  could  get  a  clear  explanation  of  the 
basis  of  their  investment  ix)licy  which 
they  follow. 

Once  again  let  me  say  that  I  do  not 
condone  any  practices  on  the  part  of  any 
foundations  that  in  and  of  themselves 
could  be  shown  to  be  questionable.  I 
would  point  out,  with  all  the  emphasis 
at  my  command,  that  the  broad  allega- 
tions and  sweepms:  charges  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  are  based  not  on 
the  give-and-take  of  open  hearings 
available  to  all  i)arties  concerned  but  are 
based  rather  on  statistical  information 
and  answers  to  questionnaires  sub- 
mitted by  the  pcnileman's  staff.  Clearly 
this  is  not  the  norm.al  method  for  Con- 
gress to  arrive  at  its  conclusions.  Cer- 
tainly parties  of  interest  should  have 
full  oi^port unity  to  explain  the  ration- 
ale for  their  actions. 

I  think  it  comes  with  little  grace  for 
a  Member  of  Congress  to  criticize 
foundations  for  investing  relatively 
small  sums  of  money  overseas,  charging 
that  such  investments  are  injuring  our 
balance-of-payments  situation.  Com- 
pared with  the  billions  of  dollars  wiiich 
the  U.S.  Government  is  spending  over- 
seas in  its  foreign  aid  program,  these 
relatively  small  investments  by  founda- 
tions are  truly  beneficial  and  the  bene- 
fits to  American  people  may  be  very 
substantial.  Furthermore,  it  is  afp.rmed 
that  the  investments  and  loans  of  the 
foundations  overseas  bring  back  earn- 
ings and  thus,  in  the  long  run  at  least, 
clearly  assist  the  balance-of-paj-ments 
situation.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
referred   to   the    investments   from   the 
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Ford  Foundation   and   the   Ford  Motor 
Co.     Mr.    Henry    Ford    II    in    a    recent 
speech  pointed  out  that  on  balance,  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  over  the  past  10  years 
has  aided  our  balance  of  payments  m 
the  amount  of  approximately  S2  billion. 
While  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  rate 
of  return  of  the  Ford  Foundation,  I  pre- 
sume that  they  also  will  help  rather  than 
injure  our  balance-of-payments  position. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  foundations 
cited  in  the  gentleman's  statement  were 
created  by  companies  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  coordinating  and  improving  their 
charitable     grants,     particularly     then- 
grants   in    the   educational   field.     Cer- 
tainly   we    all    recognize    the    desperate 
plight   of   private   universities   and  col- 
leges in  this  country,  and  the  great  as- 
sistance that   has  been  made   available 
to  them  in  recent  years  by  the  willing- 
ness of  many  of  our  major  corporations 
to  make  grants  to  these  educational  fa- 
cilities through  the  devise  of  company- 
established  foundations.    Far  from  crit- 
icizing   this    trait    in    American    life,    I 
believe  that  Congress  should  heartily  ap- 
plaud it.     To  my  way  of  thinking  this 
is  the  only  way  that  private  universities 
and  colleges  are  2oing  to  be  able  to  exist 
in  the  future  without  grov.ing  increas- 
ingly dependent  on  Government  hand- 
outs and  possibly  Government  control. 

To  be  quite  specific.  I  believe  that  the 
rapid  rate  of  increase  m  the  number  of 
foundations  established — the  very  ac- 
tivity which  has  appalled  the  gentleman 
from  Texas — is  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
signs  for  American  education  on  the  cur- 
rent horizon. 

Let  me  just  say  in  conclusion  that  I 
feel  it  is  a  great  disservice  to  the  Con- 
gress and  other  countries  to  make  public 
a   mass  of   information   which   has   not 
been  the  subject  of  hearings  and  has  not 
been  considered  by  the  members  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee.     I  thmk  that 
when  material  is  put  forth  as  the  result 
of  a  committee  study,  and  apparently 
having   the  imprint  of   a  congressional 
committee,  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee should  have  full  and  ample  op- 
portunity to  study  the  matter  carefully, 
to    discuss    its    implications,    to    correct 
misstatements    and    perhaps    to    avoid 
needless  mistakes  and  misleading  con- 
clusions.    Finally,  I  believe  very  strongly 
that  if  this  study  is  to  concentrate  on 
questions  of  whether  tax-exempt  founda- 
tions  have   been   violating    the   law   or 
whether  the  law  Itself  should  be  tight- 
ened, such  a  study  should  be  made  by 
the  committee  which  has  the  jurisdic- 
tion over  such  matters — the  Ways  and 
Means    Committee — rather     than     the 
Small   Business   Committee   which   has 
only  a  peripheral  interest  and  knowledge 
of    the   subject.    The    gentleman    from 
Texas  in  his  prepared  statement  says,  "I 
am  not  a  tax  expert."    I  submit  that 
this  Is  a  problem  needing  the  attention 
of    experts.    We    are    talking    about    a 
highly  important  and  most  laudatory  as- 
pect of  American  life.     Private  philan- 
thropy Is  unique,  and  Its  record  on  the 
whole,  has  been  outstanding     As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Small  Business  Committee  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  disas- 
sociate  myself  from   such   a  sweeping 
denunciation  of  these  American  institu- 


tions until  such  accusations  are  sup- 
ported or  proven  without  foundation  on 
the  basis  of  open  hearings  where  all  af- 
fected parties  can  be  heard. 


THE  HERBERT  HOOVER  BIRTHDAY 
PARTY  AND  DEDICATION  OF  THE 
HERBERT   HOOVER   LIBRARY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  SchwengelI  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.     Mr.  Speaker,  Au- 
gust  10  was  a  very  significant  day  in 
America  for  it  was  on  that  day  that  the 
little  town  of  West  Branch,  Iowa,  loomed 
large  on  the  horizon.    It  was  here  where 
significant  and  meaningful  history  was 
made  by  two  American  statesmen — two 
elder  and  respected  statesmen.     It  was 
an  occasion  that  was  piled  high  with  in- 
terest, with  devotion,  with  respect,  and 
with  honor.    It  was  a  time  that  called  for 
the  highest  kind  of  statesmanship.     It 
was  a  time  when  we  were  encoui-aged  to 
ponder  on  those  things  which  make  our 
country  different  and  great.    It  was  the 
88th  birthday  of  the  former  President 
Herbert  Clark  Hoover  who  was  bom  in 
this  little  town. 

Many  years  ago  the  people  of  Iowa, 
through    the    Hoover    Foimdation,    the 
Iowa  Legislature,  and  with  the  help  and 
encouragement    of    friends,    acquired    a 
park  area,  restored  the  home  as  it  was 
when  Hoover  was  born,  and  revived  other 
significant  mementos  as  they  were  when 
he  was  born,  like  the  blacksmith  shop. 
the  home  furniture,  the  pump,  the  yard 
and   houst    all  restored  like   they  were 
when  Herbert  Hoover  lived  there.     To 
this  place  was  also  brought  testimony  of 
the  humanitarian  characteristics  of  this 
great  American.    August  10  of  1962  was  a 
very  special  day  for  this  community  and 
for  Iowa — yes,  for  the  Nation  and  the 
world  for  this  was  the  day  we  dedicated 
the  Hoover  Library  which  will  house  the 
documents  of  this  great  American,  the 
mementos   which    have   been   identified 
with  his  office  and  his  life  and  to  provide 
p.  place  where  boys  and  girls,  men  and 
women,  can  come  to  learn  and  be  in- 
spired  anew    with    the   assurance   that 
even  those  born  in  poverty  can.  under 
freedom,    find    opportunities    to    make 
worthwhile  contributions   and,   through 
the  humanitarian  effort,  the  application 
of  talents  and  devotion  to  duty,  become 
great. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that  a  former 
President  of  another  fwlitical  party  with 
strong  convictions  could  and  did  come 
to  this  place  to  pay  tribute,  to  honor,  to 
show  respect,  and  exalt  a  great  loader 
of  another  party,  serves  to  strengthen 
our  faith  In  the  system  that  gave  oppor- 
tunity to  each  of  them  as  they  lead  In 
their  time  a  nation  in  a  challenging 
period. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  statesmanship 
was  never  more  evident  than  when  Mr. 
Truman  stood  before  that  vast  crowd  of 
lowans  and,  speaking  via  television  and 
radio  to  millions  of  Americans,  extolled 
Mr.  Hoover  as  a  President,  a  world  hu- 
manitarian, and  a  great  American. 

Significant,  too,  were  the  references 
Mr.  Truman  made  to  his  interest  in  the 
history  of  the  President  and  the  impor- 
tance of  it  is  the  presen-ation  of  that 
office  for  the  youngsters  of  future  gen- 
erations. He  observed  properly  that  it 
is  the  most  important  office  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  and  requires  the  great- 
est responsibility.  He  noted  also  that 
the  Hoover  Library  was  an  invaluable 
asset  to  the  community  and  to  Iowa.  I 
think.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  America  was 
thrilled  that  Mr.  Truman  observed; 

I  am  here  because  I  like  him  and  It  Is  a 
great  thing  to  be  a  party  of  this  celebration 
and  have  the  privilege  of  congratulating 
President  Hoover  on  his  birthday.  I  believe 
he  is  one  of  America's  great  men  and  I  speak 
advisedly  because  I  know  most  of  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  best  brief 
biographies  on  Hoover  appeared  in  the 
August  10  issue  of  the  West  Branch 
Times — one  of  the  finest  weekly  papers 
in  my  district.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  the  statement  on  the  "Life 
and  Work  of  Herbert  Hoover.  "  written  by 
Mildred  Speight,  to  be  placed  in  the 
Record  along  with  an  excellent  editorial 
by  its  talented  editor. 
[Prom    the    souvenir   edition.    West   Branch 

(Iowa)  Times.  Aug.  10.  1962) 
Herbert     Hoover     Dedicates     Presidential 
;:..iBRARY  Here  Today— Thousands  Gather 
FOR  Ceremonies 

(By  Mildred  Speight) 
Today.  August  10,  the  town  of  West 
Branch  and  Its  many  guests,  observes  a 
notable  event;  the  birthday  celebration  of 
one  of  Its  citizens,  and  the  dedication  of 
a  library-museum  bearing  his  name,  which 
houses  the  papers  and  memurabilia  of  a 
long  and  notable  life. 

Eighty-eight  years  ago  when  a  baby  named 
Herbert  Clark  Hoover  was  born  In  a  little 
two-room  cotUge  on  the  bank  of  the  Wapsi- 
nonoc  Creek.  It  is  quite  probable  that  no  one 
In  West  Branch  predicted  that  one  day  he 
would  be  President  of  the  United  States, 
though  that  is  the  reputed  goal  of  all  young 
male  Americans.  The  young  parents,  Jesse 
and  Huldah  Hoover,  rejoiced  In  the  arrival  of 
a  healthy,  normal  boy. 

Six  years  later,  a  short  time  after  he  had 
sold  his  black.smith  shop  and  the  little 
house  to  take  hts  family  to  a  larger  home 
and  the  easier  life  of  an  Implement  dealer, 
the  young  lather  was  dead  A  few  more  years, 
and  the  youngsters  wlio  swam  and  llshcd  in 
the  creek,  earned  t-ourth  of  July  i)in  money 
in  the  tlme-hoiuircd  fa.'hlon  of  children  in 
ft  small  U)wn  (i)lckinK  potato  bvigsi  and 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  their  minlRter 
mother  resisted  the  t.empti\iion  to  squirm 
In  meeting,  were  orphaned  by  the  death  of 
their  mother  Herbert  was  9  years  old  and 
after  most  of  the  year  spent  In  the  farm 
home    of    an    uncle,    Allan     Hoover,    yovuig 


Herbert,  called  Dertle.'^^^ent  to  Oregon 
to  live  in  the  home  of  |^H^^^^'%'*  broihrr, 
Dr  John  Mlnthorn  nu^K^a^^Mio  Quaker 
school  Dr   Mlnthorn  ha^JM^^T 

Hl.s  life  in  Went  Brai^^|^\s  ended  at  U 
years  But  when  at  2'i.  a  graduate  of  the 
new  Stanford  UnlverBlty's  first  class,  an 
engineer  on  hla  way  to  England  to  discuss 
his  new  Job  as  head  of  the  Rothschild  fuml- 
1U>8'  nvlning  interests  all  over  the  world,  ho 
cunu<  lo  spend  a  day  here,     Herbert  was  wel- 


comed  by    relatives    and   former   classmates 
alike.    He  had  come  home. 

Ho  came  home  other  times  over  the  years. 
With  the  characteristic  friendliness  of  small 
towns  he  was  made  welcome  by  those  who 
had  watched  with  Interest  his  progress  as  a 
citizen  of  the  world.  They  worried  through 
the  Boxer  Rebellion  In  China,  and  pitched  in 
with  enthusiasm  to  see  that  enough  food  was 
available  for  Belgian  and  Rus.slan  babies 
alike:  were  proud  when  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  Commerce 

In  June  of  1928  the  town  celebrated  Mr. 
Hoover's  nomination  for  the  Presidency  with 
fireworks,  and  shot  off  the  blacksmith's 
anvils,  the  black  powder  making  a  tremen- 
dous noise  The  streets  were  decorated  In 
bunting  and  there  was  a  band  concert. 
Though  the  .speaker  for  the  evening  was  Hon. 
A.  F.  Dawson,  Mayor  N  P.  Olsen  spoke  the 
thoughts  of  the  home  folks  when  he  said, 
"We  gather  here  tonight  not  as  a  fxjlitical 
party  but  as  a  town,  rejoicing"  About  4,000 
people  Joined  In  the  celebration. 

When  Mr.  Hoover  came  to  town  to  open 
his  campaign,  seated  on  the  speakers  plat- 
form with  him  and  his  family  were  Mrs 
Molly  Brown  Carran,  his  childhood  teacher 
and  Dr.  Leech,  whose  son  Bert,  had  played 
with  the  HfKiver  boys  acro.ss  the  street  His 
hostess  at  breakfast  wa.s  Mrs  Jennie  Scellars 
who  owned  the  hou.se  In  which  he  was  born 
The  school  grounds  were  the  scene  of  the 
cam.paign  opening  and  two  huge  tents,  one 
220  feet  long  and  the  other  300  feet  long. 
were  erected  on  the  fcxitball  field  to  shelter 
the  more  than  20,000  persons  from  all  over 
the  Nation  who  came  to  meet  the  new 
candidate. 

An  even  wilder  celebration  took  place  when 
the  election  returns  were  In.  It  seems  Just 
as  Important  that  the  lix-al  boy  had  carried 
West  Branch  528  to  46  a*  that  he  had  carried 
the  Nation  with  the  largest  electoral  vote 
ever  recorded.  Court  adjourned  at  Tipton 
and  all  the  neighboring  t.<jwns  brought  their 
bands  to  Join  the  celebration.  Gov  John 
HammlU  came  to  address  the  school  chil- 
dren on  the  subject  of  "Playing  the  Game" 
and  Mollie  Brown  Carran,  Herbert  HoTver's 
fourth  grade  teacher,  quoted  Tristram  Cogge- 
shall,  a  school  board  member  who  addressed 
her  class  years  before.  "Boys,  be  good:  study 
your  lessons  and  do  as  your  teacher  tells 
you;  get  an  education,  that  is  what  counts" 
And  then  he  added,  "Someday  one  of  you 
boys  may  be  President  of  the  United  States 
You  are  all  eligible,  you  know  ". 

In  March  nearly  200  of  the  home  folks 
boarded  the  special  train  at  West  Branch  to 
attend  the  Inauguration. 

After  his  term  of  office.  Mr  Hoover's 
though t.s  turned  again  to  West  Branch.  At 
the  request  of  Mrs  H'xner  and  her  son  Al- 
lan, Fred  Albin  bought  the  little  house  from 
the  Scellars'  estate,  but  for  several  years  the 
matter  lay  dormant  Then  in  1937  Mr  Hoo- 
ver and  Mr  and  Mrs  Allan  Hoover  came  to 
consult  with  architects  and  to  make  plans 
for  the  restoration  of  the  little  cottage  A 
Herbert  Hoover  Birthplace  Society  was  or- 
ganized around  a  nucleus  of  30  members 
with  Fred  Albin  as  Its  first  president 

In  H  48  the  Hoover  family  came  to  cele- 
brate Kr  Hoover's  74th  birthday  at  the  i>ld- 
fftshloned  fried  chicken  and  potato  salad 
countr;  picnic  he  remembered  An  even 
larger  crowd  than  before  came  to  picnic  with 
him  nrd  t<i  hear  him  reminisce  about  the 
old  swimming  hole  and  the  pleasures  a  Ixiy 
could  maiiufactvire  for  himself  His  in- 
terest n  gtvilogy  may  have  come  from  the 
legates  and  stones  he  had  played  with  as  a 
boy. 

Again  in  1054  on  his  Both  birthday,  Mr 
Hoover  came  home  to  accept  the  Centennial 
lowft  Award,  one  of  more  Uian  ICX)  awards 
and  honors  bestowed  upon  Mr  Hixivcr  by 
Nation  States  and  goverimients 

The  plaque  reads  "To  Herbert  Hoover. 
PrMldout   of    the   UultiHl   Slate*,  nauve  aon 


of  Iowa,  citizen  of  the  world,  statesman, 
humanitarian,  engineer,  administrator,  who 
had  worn  the  world's  highest  honors  with 
humility,  the  State  of  Iowa  grants  the  Iowa 
Award." 

By  this  time  the  area  of  the  park  had 
grown  to  28  acres  and  the  local  Herbert 
Hoover  Birthplace  Society  had  become  the 
Hoover  Foundation  with  members  across  the 
Nation,  and  which  is  responsible  for  the 
building   which   is  being  dedicated  today. 

Today  on  his  BSth  birthday,  the  State  gives 
its  best  birthday  gift.  Its  love  and  afTectlon 
.ind  lis  presence  at  the  dedication  of  the  li- 
brary-museum which  is  a  monument  to  his 
labors  and  an  attestation  of  the  fact  that 
"it  shows  what  a  man  of  humble  beginnings 
can  become" 

So  once  again,  Mr.  Hoover.  West  Branch 
and  all  of  its  people,  far  and  near,  say  "Wel- 
come home,  happy  birthday,  and  many  more 
of  them." 


[From  the  West  Branch  ilowa)  Times,  Aug. 
10.  19621 
Breezes  Through  the  Branches 
To  sit  down  to  write  an  editorial,  know- 
ing full  well,  that  It  may  be  read,  not  Just 
tLKiay    or   tomorrow,   but    by    future   genera- 
tions— perhaps  hundreds  of  years  hence — in 
other   words,   to    write   for   unknown   tomor- 
rows,  the   deadline   being  today — is  truly   a 
monumental  task. 

For  this  issue  of  the  West  Branch  Times, 
I  am  U)ld.  is  the  issue  of  Mr  Hoover's  home- 
town paper  which  will  be  placed  in  the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  Herbert  Hoover  Library,  on 
this  10th  day  of  August,  this  one  thousand, 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-second  year  of  our 
Lord. 

To  say  something  meaningful  for  tomor- 
row— today'  Politics  are  out,  for  they 
change  like  seasons;  history  is  already 
written,  by  wiser  heads  than  this  editor's; 
prognostications  of  the  future  are  an  Im- 
possibility, unless  one  might  be  seeking  for 
comedy  effect 

Safer,  perhaps,  are  the  words  too  often 
left  unsaid— words  of  gratitude.  And  cer- 
tainly, we  of  West  Branch  do  owe  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  many 

First  of  all,  to  Mr  Hoover  himself,  for 
making  the  decision  that  placed  the  mag- 
nificent structure,  which  future  generations 
will  know  as  the  fourth  presidential  library, 
in  the  town  where  he  was  born 

For  Mr  Hcxner  probably  owes  little 
enough  to  the  town  where  he  spent  less  than 
11  years  of  his  boyhood — and  left  orphaned, 
for  a  faraway  State.  "Vet  he,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  has  always  called  it  home 

Secondly,  the  folks  In  Mr.  Hoover's  home- 
town owe  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  members 
of  the  original  Birthplace  Society:  purely 
a  local  organization,  made  up  of  many  of 
Mr  Hoover's  boyhood  friends  originally,  It 
later  became  the  Herbert  Hoover  Founda- 
tion, which  18  responsible  for  the  park,  and 
finally,  the  library  These  are  listed  else- 
where In  this  issue  of  the  Times 

But  probably  the  man  who  has  carried  the 
load  in  We' t  Branch  and  been  most  respon- 
sible for  the  pre.sence  of  the  library  here 
today,  is  William  B  Anderson 

In    saying    a    Mmple,     "Thank    vuu,     Bil; 
you've  done  a  great  thing  lor  We."it  Brunch 
i  believe  that  I  will  echo  the  word.s  of  luture 
generations. 

And,  it  those  future  generations  ovitnum- 
ber  by  many  times,  the  West  Branch  people 
who  are  alive  today,  it  is  because  BUI  An- 
derson is  a  dedicated  man  He  has  dedi- 
cated himself  lo  establishing  this  liiirary 
And,  since  the  Job  is  nearly  done,  let  us 
forget  the  toes  he  has  trodden,  in  his  pur- 
poseful path  to  his  goal,  let  us  My  "well 
done  " 

It  Will  take  years,  perhaps  generations,  tor 
many  local  folks  to  reall/.e  the  full  nuigni- 
Vude  of   whal  il  moaiu  lu  ha\c   Ihc   Hoover 


Library  here  but  It  takes  only  a  trip  through 
the  library  to  realize  it  could  be  a  historical 
mecca  for  many  yet  unborn 

For,  for  even  those  whose  memory  of  the 
depression  is  sharper  than  their  sense  of 
history  could  not  walk  through  the  library 
and  realize  the  magnitude  of  Herbert 
Hoovers  service  to  his  country,  and  to  the 
world. 

In  closing,  I  beg  leave  to  quote  Mr.  Hoover 
himself  from  an  article  by  Ben  Hibbs.  former 
editor  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Post.  Mr.  Hibbs  asked 
Mr.  Hoover  if  there  was  anything  he  would 
like  to  say  to  the  American  people  in  this 
time  of  perplexity  and  worry  and  danger 

"There  is,"  he  replied.  'I  want  to  say  that 
despite  our  troubles  and  the  Implacable 
enemies  In  many  parts  of  the  world  who 
threaten  our  way  of  life,  we  shall  come 
through.  We  wUl  come  through  because  we 
have  the  best  form  of  government  man  ever 
devised,  because  we  have  great  creative  and 
productive  genius,  because  we  have  freedom 
and  the  courage  to  protect  it  and,  above  all, 
because  we  believe  m  God  That  last  is  a 
priceless  advantage  that  our  atheistic 
enemies  don't  have. 

"Don't  forget  that  I  am  still  in  touch  with 
the  youth  of  this  country,  and  I  see  its 
idealism,  its  eager  aspirations,  its  vigor.  I 
also  see  youth  In  trouble,  and  we — all  of 
us — must  help  the  unfortunate  ones  and  the 
wayward.  But  I  do  believe  in  oui  young 
people.  They  are  good  Americans  and  we 
can  count  on  them." 

From  the  newspaper  which  has  served  the 
West  Branch  community,  since  a  year  after 
Mr.  Hoover  was  born,  we  echo  "Welcome 
home,  Mr.  Hoover — good  American." 

We  in  West  Branch  must  remember  that 
today  we  become  custodians  of  history.  For, 
though  the  town  may  have  a  personality 
apart,  and  have  many  factors  which  will  af- 
fect its  growth  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  presidential  library,  it  will  at  the 
same  time,  be  affected  by  the  presence  of  the 
library  here. 

These  are  the  things  which  should  be 
remembered  and  thought  on  often 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  occasion,  I  include  the 
program  along  with  the  introductions 
and  the  brief  statements  of  those  who 
shared  in  the  program  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Program    of    Dedication    Exercises.    Hebert 

Hoover     Presidential     Library.     Herbert 

Hoover     Birthplace      FotNDATioN,     West 

Branch.    Iowa,    Friday     August    10.    1962, 

10:30  A.M    Until  Noon 

Arrival  of  President  Hoover  and  President 
Truman:  "Hall  to  the  Chief." 

"The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  played  by 
massed  bands. 

Welcome  by  the  Governor  of  Iowa,  Hon. 
Norman  A   Erbe 

Invocation  by  Dr.  M.  Willard  Lampe,  di- 
rector emeritus  of  the  State  University  of 
Iowa  School  of  Religion 

Presenutlon  of  Hon.  Lewis  L  Strauss, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Herbert  Hoover 
Birthplace  Foundation  by  Gov  Norman  A. 
Srbe 

A(lrtres,s  by  Dr  Wayne  C  Grover,  Chief 
.\rchivls.t  of  the  United  States 

Address  by  Harry  S    Truman 

Introduction  of  PreMdei;t  Herbert  H  h  \rr 
by  Hon.  Lewis  I.    Straus.'' 

Address  by  Ptehldent   Herbert   C    Ho<ner 

Addre.«s  by  Dr  Virgil  M  Huiu  her,  president 
of  the  Stiite  University  of  lown 

I'ri'Nci.tution  of  the  DiBimguished  Service 
Kwivrii  :  the  Iowa  Engineering  Soclrty  by 
Dr    I'liurlfh  H    Young 

The  c-riiiJerring  of  degrees  by  Dr  Elmer 
mils,  president  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
and  by  Dr  Thomoji  H  Kllot.  chancellor, 
Wusiunglun  University. 
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Pronouncement  of  dedication  of  Hoover 
Library  by  Mr.  William  B.  Anderson,  president 
cf  the  Herbert  Hoover  Birthplace  Foundation. 

Benediction  by  Dr.  M.  WlUard  Lampe. 

Prayers  To  Be  Offxred  at  the  Dedication 
cr  THE  Hoover  Memori.\l  Library-Mcseum. 
West  Branch,  Iowa,  AvcrsT  10,  1962,  by 
M.  WiLLARD   Lampe 

INVOCATIOK 

Praise  be  unto  God  for  the  witness  of  this 
ceremony  to  the  marvel  of  our  heritage, 
dramatized  by  the  presence  of  two,  ol  differ- 
ing afnuatlons,  who  alike  held  the  higliest 
ofSce  of  state,  and  by  the  reminders  around 
us  of  the  one  who  was  born  here  under  the 
rugy;ed  conditions  of  fourscore  and  eight 
years  ago,  when  the  "new  nation  conceived 
in  liberty  ■.  and  surviving  even  a  civil  war. 
was  growing  up  on  the  frontier. 

Speed  tlie  mission,  we  pray,  of  the 
library-museum  which  we  are  met  to  dedi- 
cate that,  in  memorializing  the  pubUc  serv- 
ice of  Herbert  Hoover,  it  may  provide,  not 
only  an  open  record  for  all  to  see.  but  also 
for  all  who  come  here,  however  serious  or 
casuitl  their  purj-Kjse.  a  quiet  urs;e  "to  do 
justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
witli  God."     Amen. 


I.VTRODUCTioN     or    Ex-President     Harry     S. 
TutjMAN  BY  Lewis  L.  Strauss  at  Dedication 
Ceremonies    of    Hoover    Presidential    Li- 
brary. West  Branch,  Lowa    ArcusT  10,  1962 
As  ;ai  audience  tliis  morning,  we  are  fortu- 
nate in  our  guest,s  of  honor.     The  occasions 
are  very  rare  which  bring  together  men  who 
at    the    highest    level    of    Government    have 
been  entrusted  with   the   safety  of  our  lives 
and  our  liberties 

The  two  great  Americans  who  are  here  on 
this  platform  today  both  are  natives  of  the 
heartland  of  America.  Both,  too,  are  ?ons  of 
what  used  to  be  called  humble  parents — a 
euphemism  which  meant  that  they  were 
parents  who  worked  hard  for  their  living. 
But  as  parents,  they  were  not  humble,  in  the 
sense  that  they  were  proud — proud  of  their 
Americanism,  and  this  pride  they  taught 
their  sons  One  of  these  sons  became  a  great 
Republican,  the  other  a  great  Democrat. 
They  served  their  Nation  m  its  highest  office 
and,  in  so  doing,  they  served  the  world 
They  shared  a  common  American  idealism 
and,  because  of  it,  ui  due  course  and  in- 
evitably, they  became  friends.  That  fact,  in 
itself,  is  a  lesson  and  an  inspiration  for  all 
of  us. 

Harry  S  Truman  became  President  of  tho 
United  Slates  at  one  of  the  most  crucial 
moments  in  our  history  It  was  i  time  when 
tremendous  decisions  had  to  be  made — de- 
cisions that  men  scjmetimes  call  agonizing 
He  did  not  flinch  from  these  declsio!},s.  He 
d;d  not  temporize  with  them.  Volunteif  ad- 
visers pressured  him  to  do  this,  or  to  do  that 
or  to  do  nothing.  But  Mr.  Truman,  out  of  a 
vast  and  uncummon  commonsense.  and  tak- 
ing counsel  of  the  religious  principles  of  hi.' 
upbringing,  made  his  own  decisions  and 
n.ade  them  m  goixi  season.  The  fate  of  our 
country  of  freemen  everywhere,  hung  in 
tlie  balance.  Some  of  these  decisions  al- 
ready have  received  the  endorsement  of  hi.=  - 
tory.  That  Is  a  satisfaction  which  comes  tr 
few  men  in  their  lifetime 

We  honor  him  today  not  only  for  what 
he  has  done  for  our  country  but  for  what  h( 
is — a  man  of  enormous  courage,  a  student  ';: 
.•\merican  hisUiry  whose  coniidence  in  th<' 
destiny  of  our  Nation  and  the  fundamenta. 
df'cency  of  its  people  has  guided  his  actir,:;,s 
We  welcome  him  today  to  West  Branch  t' 
the  birthplace  of  his  great  and  good  friend 
and  we  respectfully  ask  him  now  to  addre.si 
u.?.  President  Truman  will  you  so  honi)r  u^ 
and  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Harry  S.  Truman.  His  excellency,  th' 
Governor  of  the  great  State  of  Iowa;  m; 
good    friend.    Senator    Hickenlooper.    wh. 


was  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Committee  when 
t    started;    to    my    good    friend.    President 
Hoover,  who  did   a   ]ob  for  me  as  President 
ii  the  United  States  that  nobody  else  could 
do  of  which  I  am  always  and  will  be  grate- 
ful   to    him,    and    to    all    the    distinguished 
guests    who   are    here    and   Admiral    Strauss 
who  has  e.xpounded  on  me  to  the  extent  I 
did   not   even    know    whom    he   was   talking 
about.    [  Lauehter  1     I  am  also  glad  to  see  the 
Chief   Archivist  here  who  will  see  that  the 
thlnes  that  President  Hoover  has  seen  fit  to 
turn   over  to  the   public  are   properly  taken 
care  of.    He's  done  the  same  thing  for  me  and 
its  a  great  thing,  you  know,  to  be  a  party 
to   this  celebration   and   to  have  a  privilege 
of    congratulating   President   Hoover   on    his 
birthdiy      A.s  I  said  before,  he  did  a  Job  for 
me  nobody  else  could  have  done.     He  kept 
millions   of    people   from   starving  to   death 
aft.er  the  Second  World  War,  Just  as  he  did 
after  the  First  World  War  for  Woodrow  Wil- 
son and  when   I  asked  him  if  he  would  be 
willing  to  do  the  Job.  he  never  hesitated  1 
minute     He  said.  "Yes.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
do  it."     And,  he   did  a  most  wonderful  Job 
In  keeping   these  people  from  starving  and 
what   more  can  a  man  do — what  more  can 
a  man   do 

As  Admiral  Strauss  has  told  you  about  his 
record    and    career.   It   Is   unequaled    In    the 
history  of  this  country.    I  ha\-e  Blwa>-s  been 
fond  of  him  and,  of  course,  after  he  saved 
all  these    people   from  starving.  I  feel   that 
I  am  one  of  his  closest  friends  and  he  Is  one 
of  my  closest  friends  and  that  Is  the  reason 
I  am  here     I  am  here  because  I  like  him.    I 
am    here   because   I   think  he   is   doing  the 
right  thing  In   turning  his  documents  over 
to  the  public  here  In  this  library  and  I  am 
as  happy  as  I  can   be   to  be  a  part  of  the 
organization    that    Is    here    celebrating    the 
birthday   of  one   of   Americas   greatest  men 
and  I  speak  advisedly  because  I  know  most 
of  them  and  he  Is  one  of  them.     [Laughter.) 
I  am  here  on  account  of   the  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  able  and  dls- 
tmttuished    President    Herbert    Hoover,    who 
is  celebrating  his  birthday  today  and  I  am 
glad  to  have  a  part  In  It.     Thank  you  very 
much.    (Applause.] 


Introduction  of  Ex-President  Herbert 
Hoover  by  Lewis  L.  Strauss  at  Dedication 
Ceremonies  of  Hoover  Presidential  Li- 
brary West  Branch,  Iowa,  August  10, 
1962 

At  iliis  point,  the  program  calls  for  the 
introduction  of  the  man  we  have  come  to- 
gether to  honor.  One  of  the  more  Irrational 
of  our  customs  is  that  of  Introducing  inen 
who  need  no  introduction  to  American  au- 
diences and  today,  a  man  who  needs  no  In- 
troduction to  any  audience  anywhere  lu  the 
world. 

It  Is  both  easy  and  diflBcult  for  me  to 
speak  of  Herbert  Hoover.  For  45  years  he 
has  been  my  preceptor  and  shining  exam- 
ple of  the  ideal  American.  If  I  speak  of  him 
with  sentiment  it  Is  because  It  is  a  time  to 
do  so.  As  the  writer  of  Eccleslastes  has  put 
it,  "There  i.s  a  time  to  every  purpose  under 
Heaven." 

Eighty-eight  years  ago  today  In  the  little 
frame  cottage  over  yonder,  miraculously  In- 
tact while  time  and  change  have  leveled 
more  pretentious  buildings,  a  son  was  born 
to  the  village  blacksmith,  Jesse  Hoover  and 
his  wife,  Hulda.  It  Is  not  likely  that  any 
of  us  here  are  unfamiliar  with  the  outline 
of  that  son's  extraordinary  career:  orphaned 
while  still  a  child,  yet  by  then  firmly 
grounded  by  his  parents  In  those  Ideals 
which  have  served  as  fixed  stars  for  the 
course  of  his  life;  highly  successful  as  a 
young  man  In  the  profession  of  mining  en- 
gineering [and,  in  those  days  with  his  de- 
voted wife,  the  translator  of  a  medieval 
Latin  classic  about  mining);  called  to  the 
service  of  humanity  in  1914  when  the  First 


World  War  brought  death,  suffering  and 
starvation  to  heroic  Belgium  and  northern 
Prance,  and  from  that  day  forward,  ever 
the  bringer  of  relief  whenever  w.ir,  famine. 
flood  or  any  disaster  befell  the  people  of  any 
country,  whether  friend  or  foe,  white  or 
colored,  believers  or  pagans— his  only  test: 
"Are  women  and  children  and  old  people 
suffering?'  (It  has  been  computed  that 
more  than  three  scire  million  children  owe 
their  lives  to  his  efforts);  appointed  by 
President  Wilson  to  be  US.  FockI  Adminis- 
trator and  outstandingly  succes.sful  in  that 
post,  although  every  other  food  controller 
in  every  other  country  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  problems;  later  serving  in  two  admlnls- 
traUons  as  Secretary  (-1  C'  nxmerce  and 
building  that  Dopar'nient  t.j  a  .stature  of 
unprecedented  usefulness;  and  finally, 
chosen  by  his  fellow  countrymen  to  be  the 
31st  President  of   the  United   suites. 

Prom    the    White    Hou-^e    he    guided    the 
country    through    the    world    economic    col- 
lapse which  had   begun  in  ETurope,   and  es- 
tablished    the     agencies     whi.  h     eventually 
saved  our  Nation.    Banished  lor  years  by  the 
stupidity  of  politics,  he  was  called  from  re- 
tirement   by   President   Truman    In    1946   to 
arrange  food  supplies  for  the  pe<  pies  of  33 
countries,  and  when  that  task  w,is  success- 
fully completed  and  when  other  men  of  his 
generation  would  have  been  well  content  to 
rest  on  their  laurels,  he  accepted  the  chair- 
manship of   a   ConimlsElon    on   CK)vernment 
Reorganization.  •  That    Commission's    work 
has  saved  billions  of  dollars  for  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers.     Indeed.  I  am  authorized  by 
the  Department  of   Defense   to  state   today 
that  since  1961.  and  in  that  one  Department 
of  our  Government  alone,  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Hoover  Commission  have  saved 
the    country    $750    million.      Three    or    fou.' 
times  that  amount  is  expected  to  be  sarcd 
over  the  next  2  years 

The  man  responsible  for  all  these  beneflt.T 
to  his  fellow  covintrymen  and  to  the  people 
of  the  world  has  never  ceased  from  his  labors 
nor  ever  accepted  any  payment  for  them. 
He  has  written  and  lie  continues  to  write 
books  of  wisdom  for  us  and  for  those  who 
will  follow  us.  In  his  extraordinary  career, 
he  has  refused  a  multitude  of  foreign  decora- 
tions but  he  has  recehed  more  than  80  de- 
grees from  colleges  and  universities,  and 
more  than  300  medals  and  awards.  Twenty- 
four  cities  In  other  lands  have  proudly  made 
him  their  honorary  cltl7en  I  could  go  on 
but  I  know  I  have  already  embarrassed  him 
greatly.  Henrv  van  Dyke  his  made  clear 
the  quality  of  Herbert  Hoover's  early  leader- 
ship— 


"Pour  things  a  man  mu.'^t  lenrn  to  do. 
If  he  would  keep  hi.s  record  true — 
To  think  without  confusion  clearly. 
To  love  his  fellowmin  sincerely. 
To  act  from  honest  motives  purely. 
To  trust  in  Heaven  and  God  securely." 

Mr.  Hoover,  have  you  a  message  for  us  on 
this  wonderful  August  morning? 


[From    the    Des    Moines    Register.    Aug.    11. 

1962  1 

Hoover   Says   Council    of    Free   Nations   Is 

Last  Hope  for  Peace 

West  Branch.  Iow\  Following  Is  the 
text  of  the  address  delivered  by  former  F*rcs- 
Ident  Herbert  Hoover  here  Friday: 

"•When  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
created  these  Presidential  libraries  they  did 
a  great  public  service.  They  made  available 
for  research  the  records  of  vital  periods  in 
American  history — and  they  planted  these 
records  In  the  countryside  Instead  of  allow- 
ing their   concentration   on    the   seaboard. 

"Already  the  three  libraries  of  President 
Roosevelt.  President  Truman  and  President 
Eisenhower,  by  their  unique  documentation. 
serve  this  purpose,  and  today  we  dedicate  a 
fourth — my  own. 
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"Within  them  are  thrilling  records  of  su- 
preme artion  by  the  American  people,  their 
devotlor    and  sacrifice  to  their  ideals 

"Santiyana  rightly  said:  'Those  who  do 
not  rerr  ember  the  past  are  condemned  to 
relive  It  '  These  Institutions  are  the  reposi- 
tories of  such  experience  -hot  off  the  griddle 

"In  tl.e.se  re<'ords  there  are,  no  doubt,  un- 
favorable remarks  made  bv  <jur  political  op- 
ponents as  well  as  expressions  of  apprecia- 
tion and  affection  by  our  friends 

"We  may  hope  that  future  students  will 
rely  upon  our  friends.  In  any  event,  when 
they  be::ome  sleepy  they  may  be  awakened 
by  the  l.ghtning  flashes  of  American  political 
humor." 

experience  in  50  nations 

"It  Is  exactly  88  years  since  I  first  came  to 
Iowa.  Since  that  visit.  I  have  seen  much  of 
peoples,  of  governments,  of  their  institutions. 
and  of  human  woes, 

"I  can  count  50  nations  with  which  I  had 
something  to  do.  I  was  not  a  tourist;  I 
worked  with  their  people  In  my  profes- 
sional years  1  brought  to  ihem  American 
technol^ry  with  its  train  of  greater  pro- 
ductivity and  better  living  In  two  wars  I 
served  amidst  famine  And  in  the  war- 
shatierfd  aftermath.  I  directed  reconstruc- 
tion i!i  many  n;inon> 

"I  ha  e  worked  with  great  spiritual  leaders 
and  witli  great  ^taiesmen  I  ha\e  lived  under 
governments  of  freemen,  of  kings  and  dic- 
tators, and  under  fascism  and  communism 
"Uppermost  in  the  minds  and  prayers  of 
the  plain  people  everywhere  was  that  war 
should  rcai^e  and  that  peace  would  come  to 
the  world  They  treasured  a  o mftdence  that 
.^merlcf  would  maintain  freedom  and  that 
we  would  cooj^rate  to  bring  it  to  all  man- 
kind. 

"During  my  long  years.  I  have  participated 
in  man;;  world  negotiations,  which  we  hoped 
would  promote  peace.  Today  we  have  no 
peace. 

"Prori  all  this  experience  and  now  as  the 
shadows  gather  around  me.  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  make  an  observation  and  to  offer 
a  course  of  action. 

"Leacsers  of  mankind  have  for  centuries 
sought  some  form  of  organization  which 
would  assure  lasting  peace  The  last  of 
many  efforts  Is  the  United   Nations 

"The  time  has  come  in  our  national  life 
when  we  must  make  a  new  appraisal  of  this 
organization 

"But  first,  let  me  say  that  I  have,  m  all 
my  offirlal  life,  believed  m  a  world  orga- 
nization for  peace 

"I  supported  the  I^eague  of  Nations  when 
It  was  unpopular  I  went  down  to  defeat 
when,  is  President.  I  urged  the  Senate  to 
Join  the  World  Court  I  urged  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  charter  by  the 
Senate  But  I  stated  at  that  time,  the 
Amencin  people  should  be  under  no  illu- 
sions tliat  the  charter  assures  lasting  peace  ' 
"But  now  we  must  realize  that  the  United 
Nations  has  failed  to  give  us  even  a  remote 
hope  of  lasting  peace.  Instead,  it  adds  to 
the  dangers  of  wars  which  now  surround  us 
"The  disintegrating  forces  in  the  United 
Nation.}  are  the  Communist  nations  in  lt.s 
membership. 

"The  Communist  leaders,  lor  40  years,  have 
repeatedly  asserted  that  no  peace  can  come 
to  the  world  until  they  have  overcome  the 
free  nations. 

"One  of  their  fundamental  methods  of 
expanding  communism  over  the  earth  is  to 
provokj  conflict,  hostility  and  hate  among 
other  nations. 

"One  of  the  proofs  that  they  have  never 
depart<!d  from  these  ideas  is  that  they  have, 
about  100  times,  vetoed  proposals  In  the 
Securily  Council  which  would  have  lessened 
Internjitlonal  conflict. 

"They  daily  threaten  f.'-ee  nations  with 
war  ar  d  destruction. 


"In  sum.  they  have  destroyed  the  useful- 
ness of  the  United  Nations  to  preserve  peace." 

COUNCIL    OF    FREE    NATIONS 

'When  Woodrow  Wilson  launched  the 
League  of  Nations,  he  said: 

■■  A  st«adfast  concert  for  peace  can  never 
be  maintained  except  by  a  partnership  of 
democratic  nations.  No  autocratic  govern- 
ment could  be  trusted  to  keep  faith  within 
it  or  observe  its  covenants. ' 

"More  unity  among  free  nations  has  been 
urged  by  President  Truman.  President  Elsen- 
hower, and  President  Kennedy 

"In  cooperation  with  farseemg  statesmen 
In  other  free  nations,  five  regional  treaties 
or  pacts  have  been  set  up  for  mutual  defense 
And  there  are  bilateral  agreements  among 
other  free  nations  to  give  military  support 
to  each  other  In  case  of  attack.  Within 
these  a  recments  are  more  than  40  free  na- 
tions who  have  pledged  themselves  to  fight 
against  aggression. 

Today,  the  menace  of  communism  has  be- 
come worldwide. 

"The  time  is  here  when,  if  the  free  nations 
arc  to  survive,  they  must  have  a  new  and 
stronger  worldwide  organization  For  pur- 
poses of  this  di.'cus&jon  I  may  call  It  the 
Council  of  Free  Nations  It  should  include 
only  those  who  are  willing  to  stand  up  and 
fight  for  their  freedom. 

"The  foundaUons  for  this  organization 
have  already  been  laid  by  the  40  nations  who 
have  taken  pledges  In  the  5  regional  pacts 
to  support  each  other  against  aggression. 
And  there  are  otliers  who  should  Join. 

"I  do  not  suggest  that  the  Council  of  Free 
Nations  replace  the  United  Nations.  When 
the  United  Nations  is  prevented  from  taking 
action,  or  If  It  falls  to  act  to  preserve  peace, 
then  the  Council  of  Free  Nations  should  step 
in. 

"Some  may  inquire  where  the  offices  of 
such  an  organization  should  be.  Fortu- 
nately, there  are  ample  buildings  In  the 
world's  most  accepted  neutral  nation.  Ge- 
neva has  been  the  scene  of  great  accomplish- 
ments in  peace  until  poisoned  by  the  Com- 
munists and  the  fascists. 

"Although  the  analogy  of  the  Concert  o^ 
Europe  formed  in  1814  is  not  perfect,  yet. 
with  much  less  unity  and  authority.  It  fended 
otr  world  wr;r  for  a  hundred  years. 

"Some  organized  Council  of  Free  Nations 
is  the  remaining  hope  for  peace  in  the 
world." 

AMERTCA'S     STRENGTH 

"Another  subject  lies  heavily  on  American 
minds  today.  Our  people  are  deeply 
troubled,  not  only  about  the  turbulent  world 
around  us  but  also  with  internal  problems 
which  haunt  our  days  and  nights, 

"Tliere  are  many  despairing  voices  Tliere 
are  many  undertones  of  discouragement 

"The  press  headlines  imply  that  corrup- 
tion, crime,  divorce,  youthful  delinquency, 
and  Hollywood  love  trysts  are  our  national 
occupations. 

And  amid  all  these  voices  there  is  a  cry 
that  the  American  way  of  life  Is  on  Its  way 
to  decline  and  fall. 

"I  do  not  believe  it. 

"Perhaps  amid  this  din  of  voices  and  head- 
lines of  gloom.  I  may  say  something  about 
the  inner  forces  from  which  come  the 
strengths  of  America  They  assure  its  fu- 
ture  and  its   continued  ser\ice  to  mankind 

"The  mightiest  assurances  of  our  future 
are  the  intangible  spiritual  and  intellectual 
forces  in  our  people,  which  we  express,  not 
by  the  words  the  United  States,  but  by  the 
word  Anierlca 

"That  word  America  carries  meanings 
which  lie  deep  in  the  soul  of  our  people. 

"It  reaches  far  beyond  the  size  of  cities 
and  factories.  It  spring.^  from  our  religious 
faith,  our  Ideals  of  individual  freedom  and 
equal  opportunity,  which  have  come  in  the 
centuries  since   we   landed  on  these  siiores 


'It  rises  from  our  pride  m  great  accom- 
p  ishments  of  our  Nation  and  from  the  sac- 
rifices and  devotions  of  those  who  liave 
p.issed  on  It  lifts  us  above  the  ugliness  of 
the  day. 

"It  has  guided  us  tliro-igh  even  greater 
crises  In  our  past  And  from  these  forces, 
solutions  will  come  again 

"This  representative  government,  with  its 
106  years  of  life,  has  lasted  longer  than  any 
o"..her  republic  in  history. 

"If  you  look  about,  you  will  see  the 
s:.eeples  of  tens  of  thousands  of  places  of 
w  orshlp.  Each  week  a  hundred  million  peo- 
ple come  to  reaffirm  their  faith. 

"If  you  will  look,  you  will  find  that  the 
EUl  of  Rights  Is  an  enforced  law  of  the  land; 
that  the  dignity  of  man  and  equality  of  op- 
portunity more  nearly  survive  in  this  land 
than  in  any  other  on  earth. 

"If  you  look,  you  will  also  find  that  from 
our  educational  system  there  comes  every 
year  a  host  of  stimulated  minds  They 
bring  new  scientific  discoveries,  new  inven- 
tions, and  new  ideas.  It  is  true  that  they 
revolutionize  our  dally  lives.  But  we  can 
steadily  adjust  ourselves  and  our  Govern- 
ment to  them  without  the  assistance  of 
F.arl  Marx, 

"I  could  go  on  and  on  reciting  the  mighty 
fjrces  In  American  life  which  assure  Its 
progress  and  Its  durability  " 

PBOor:    HIS   OWN    life 

"Perhape  on  this  occasion  it  would  not  be 
Immodest  or  Inappropriate  for  me  to  cite  my 
cwn  life  as  proof  of  what  America  brings  to 
her  children. 

"As  a  boy  of  10,  I  was  taken  from  this 
\lllage  to  the  far  west  78  years  ago  My  only 
material  assets  were  two  dimies  in  my  pocket, 
the  suit  of  clothes  I  wore  I  had  some  extra 
underpinnings   provided   by   loving   aunts 

"But  I  carried  from  here  something  more 
precious. 

"I  had  a  certificate  of  the  fourth  or  fifth 
f,Tade  of  higher  learning. 

"I  had  a  stern  grounding  of  religious  faith. 

"I  carried  with  me  recollections  of  a  Joyous 
childhood,  where  the  winter  snows  and  the 
growing  crop>s  of  Iowa  were  an  especial  pro- 
vision for  kids. 

"And  I  carried  with  me  the  family  discl- 
j>llnes  of  hard  work.  That  Included  picking 
potato  bugs  at  10  cents  a  hundred  Inci- 
dentally, that  money  was  used  for  the  serious 
])urpose  of  buying  firecrackers  to  applaud  the 
F"oundlng  Fathers  on  each  Fourth   of  July. 

"And  In  conclusion,  may  I  say  to  the  boys 
find  girls  of  America  that  the  doors  of  op- 
portunity are  still  open  to  you.  Today  the 
durability  of  freedom  is  more  secure  In  Amer- 
ica than  in  any  place  In  the  world.  May  God 
bring  you  even  more  great  blessings." 

Dedication  Ceremonies  thf  Herbert  H<.  vr 
Birthplace  Foundation  Herbert  Hoover 
Library   August  10.  196'2 

■VtRGiL  M  Ha  NO  HER  President  Hoover 
President  Truman  Governor  Erbe,  Adm'.ral 
Strauss,  distinguished  guests,  ladies,  and 
gentlemen,  8  years  ago  today  on  the  POth 
anniversary  of  President  Hoover's  birth.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  confer  on  him  the  honcr- 
;iry  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  awarded  by  the 
State  University  of  Iowa  This  degree  was 
awarded,  according  to  the  graceful  and  fono- 
rous  language  which  characterLres  pcad;mlc 
citations,  to 

'the  H0N0R.^BLE  HERBERT  HOOVER,  3  0TH  PRESI- 
DENT or  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 
TWICE  MEMBER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CABINET, 
ILLUSTRIOUS  SON  OF  IOWA 

"Honored  by  the  presence  of  Herbert  Hoo- 
ver in  the  community  of  his  birth  during  the 
jubilee  celebration  of  his  80th  anniversary. 
Che  State  University  of  Iowa  bestows  its 
Highest  award  upon  this  great  humanitarian 
.n  grateful  recognition  of  his  more  than 
threescore  years  of  dedicated  and  continuing 
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public  service  as  a  distinguished  engineer 
and  economist,  renowned  Intellectual  leader, 
courageous  champion  of  war  and  peace,  falth- 
lul,  and  trusted  public  official  " 

We  meet  tc-day  to  extend  again  hearty 
lelicitations  to  President  Hoover  on  his 
birthday  and  to  dedicate  the  Presidential 
Library" which  contains  his  personal  papers 
and  memorabilia.  The  establishment  of  a 
library  Is  a  happy  occasion  because  It  is 
an  act  impelled  "by  faith  In  the  capacity  of 
Individuals  to  learn  and  to  profit  by  careful 
s-iidy  of  the  written  record.  The  creation  of 
a  Presidential  Library  has  an  added  signifi- 
cance because  this  truly  Is  a  day  of  promise 
for  generations  of  Americans  who  will  strive 
to  understand  our  own  and  succeeding  gen- 
erations. 

As  a  native  of  Iowa  and  as  an  alumnus 
and  president  of  its  State  university.  I  find 
particular  pleasure  in  the  dedication  of  this 
Presidential  Library  barely  10  miles  from  the 
university  campus  in  Iowa  City.  The  papers 
of  President  Hixjver  and  of  his  contempora- 
ries which  will  be  housed  In  this  building 
will  attract  from  all  sections  of  this  country 
and  from  abroad,  students  of  history  and  of 
government  and  scholars  who  will  seek  to 
know  more  about  the  times  to  which  they 
relate  Many  of  the  students  attracted  to 
West  Branch'  by  the  importance  of  the  his- 
torical d'ocuments  in  this  Library  will  enroll 
In  the  university  In  Iowa  City;  and  many 
Bchoiars  connected  with  other  institutions 
will  become  our  friends  during  the  periods 
spent  here  In  Investigations. 

But  the  State  University  of  Iowa  recog- 
nizes that  the  establlrhment  in  West  Branch 
of  a  Presidential  Library  brings  obligations 
as  well  as  benefits.  We  of  the  university  are 
aware  of  these  C'blig;ations  and  we  stand  ready 
to  assist  members  of  the  staff  and  investiga- 
tors in  their  work  in  this  library.  This  can 
be  but  a  token  of  ttie  appreciation.  Presi- 
dent Hoover,  which  we  feel  for  the  presence 
of  thL-;  Presidential  Library  m  West  Branch. 

MR     CH.'.RLL?    H      YOUNG 

I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Young,  the  dean  of  Iowa's 
consulting  engineers,  who  will  present  an 
award  on  behalf  of  the  Iowa  Society  of 
Engineers. 

Mr  Young  Dear  Chief.  Mr  American:  The 
Honorable  Herbert  Clark  Hoover,  but  Just 
Brother  Engineer  Herbert  to  us — a  great  un- 
selflsh  public  servant. 

So,  It  Is  with  profound  respect  and  admi- 
ration for  your  magnificent  and  unselfish 
service  to  all  mankind  the  world  over  that  we 
gratefully  present  to  you  our  highest  exclu- 
sive distinguished  service  award  from  the 
Iowa  Engineering  Society  and  all  oi  the 
engineers  of  your  native  St;ite  of  Iowa. 

Congratulations  and  a  happy  birthday  to 
you,  Herbert. 

Oh  yes:  Herbert,  you  have  said  that  work 
keeps  you  young  so  we  want  to  give  you  a 
Job. 

Our  State  board  of  engineering  examiners 
and  cur  Governor  Norman  Erbe,  have  a  de- 
cision from  our  attorney  general  that  because 
of  your  limited  engineering  experience  they 
want  you  to  return  to  West  Branch.  Iowa. 
and  put  out  your  shingle  to  practice  engi- 
neering. 

Therefore,  wi'h  powers  invented  in  me.  you 
are  pre.5en:ed  a  special  profess!  iiuii  engineers 
license  to  prac'ice  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 

Please  come  back  to  Iowa,  the  engineers 
arc  proud  of  you, 

PRESIDENT    E1.MER    ELLIS 

Dr  Elmer  Ellis,  president  of  the  Univer. 
Eity  of  Missouri,  is  an  alumnus  of  the  State 
University  of  Iowa.  He  is  a  historian,  a 
bibliophile,  and  a  stanch  supporter  of 
libraries,  university,  and  Presidential,  I  am 
pleased    to    present    my     longtime     friend, 


President   Ellis,  for  the  conferring  of  a  de- 


•Herbert  Clark  Hoover,  engineer,  humani- 
tarian, statesman,  and  former  President  of 
the  United  States: 

■The  University  of  Missouri,  which  honors 
hin\  today,  recognized  his  outstanding 
achievements  in  1925  after  he  had  organized 
the  errand  of  mercy  to  feed  starving  Europe 
d-irlng  and  after  World  War  I.  and  was 
serving  with  great  competence  as  Secretary 
0-:  Commerce  in  the  President's  Cabinet. 
The  crowning  years  of  his  career  were  stUl 
in  the  future,  but  his  competence,  his  vast 
knowledge,  and  his  integrity  were  known 
and  I  am  proud  to  add.  were  recognized 
by  the  faculty  and  the  board  of  curators  of 
tie  University  of  Missouri. 

"For  meritorious  and  outstanding  service 
over  half  a  century,  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, with  pride  and  pleasure,  confers  upon 
him   today  her  highest  honor," 

CHANCELLOR    THOMAS    H.    ELIOT 

Dr  Thomas  H.  Eliot,  chancellor  of  Wash- 
ligton  University.  St.  Louis,  alumnus  of 
Harvard,  a  sometime  student  of  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  a  lawyer,  political  scien- 
tist, author,  and  versatile  public  servant, 
f  nd  bearer,  with  distinction,  of  one  of  the 
f'reat  names  In  area  education. 

I  am  pleased  to  present  Chancellor  Eliot  for 
1  he  conferring  of  a  degree : 

TEXT  OF  REMARKS  AND  CITATION  DELIVERED  BY 
CHANCELLOR  THOMAS  H.  ELIOT  OF  WASHING- 
TON UNIVERSITY  IN  CONFERRING  THE  HON- 
ORARY DOCTOR  OF  LAWS  DEGREE  ON  HERBERT 
HOOVER  AT  WEST  BRANCH,  IOWA.  AUGUST  10, 
1962 

Introductory  remarks 
It  is  oiu-  custom  at  Washington  University, 
when  honorary  degrees  are  awarded  at  com- 
mencement, to  make  our  citations  very  brief 
and,  we  hope,  pithy.  Before  conferring  this 
honorary  degree.  I  want  to  point  out  that  It 
was  first  voted  by  our  board  of  directors  in 
December  1949 — at  a  time,  incidentally,  when 
the  university's  present  chancellor,  myself, 
was  in  his  native  State  of  Massachusetts  di- 
recting the  work  of  a  State  reorganization 
commission  generally  and  appropriately 
known  as  the  Baby  Hoover  Commission. 
l^e  citation: 

"Herbert  Hoover,  patriot,  who  has  always 
put  country  before  self:  we  honor  him  as  an 
exemplar  of  the  spirit  of  service  that  has 
made  this  Nation  great. 

■  By  virtue  of  authority  committed  to  me 
by  Washington  University.  I  now  create  Her- 
bert Hoover  doctor  of  laws,  and  In  the  name 
of  Washington  University,  I  declare  that  he 
■s  entitled  to  the  rights  and  privileges  per- 
taining to  this  degree,  and  that  his  name  be 
oorne  forever  on  its  roll  of  honorary  sons." 

Address  ey  W  B  Anderson,  President,  Her- 
bert Hoover  Birthplace  Foundation,  Her- 
bert Hoover  Presidential  Library  Dedica- 
tion. West  Branch.  Iowa.  August  10,  1962, 
IN  Dedication  of  the  Herbert  Hoover 
Presidential  Library 

President  Hoover.  President  Truman.  Gov- 
ernor Erbe,  Mr.  Strauss,  distinguished  guests, 
ladies,  and  gentlemen,  for  us  of  the  Herbert 
.Hoover  Birthplace  Foundation  this  is  a  mo- 
:"nent  of  a  dream's  fulfillment  and  a  moment 
ol  honor.  Once  again  we  welcome  and  pay 
-ribute  to  the  most  famous  son  of  our  be- 
loved Iowa. 

As  always,  we  are  privileged  when  he  fa- 
vors us  with  his  presence  and  shares  with 
us  the  thoughts  and  wisdom  of  his  years. 

The  very  presence  here  of  so  many  of  the 
leaders  of  our  Nation  and  State  and  the 
words  of  tribute  they  have  spoken  are  testi- 
mony to  the  love,  respect,  and  honor  In 
which  our  fellow  citizens  and  the  peoples  of 
the  world  hold  you,  Mr  President. 

We  have  met  to  dedicate  a  building  which 
will    forever    speak    its    purpose    more    elo- 


quently than  any  poor  words  of  mine  which 
may  now  be  spoken  in  dedication  of  It. 

On  this  site.  Mr  President,  you  have  told 
us  of  the  spiritual  faith  and  purpose  which  - 
brought  your  grandparent.-:.  io9  years  ago,  to 
the  peaceful  West  Branch  community  of 
friends.  You  have  reminded  us  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  their  purpose  in  our  own  time 
with  these  words,  -The  meaning  of  our  word 
•America'  fiows  from  one  pure  source.  With- 
in the  soul  of  America  is  freedom  of  mind 
and  spirit  In  man.  Here  alone  are  the  open 
windows  through  which  pours  the  sunlight 
of  the  human  spirit." 

Mr.  President,  we  dedicate  this  building 
to  the  spiritual  faith  of  America  as  you 
and  your  forebears  exemplify  that  faith. 

On  this  site  your  father.  Mr.  President,  la- 
bored as  a  blacksmith.  You  have  reminded 
us  of  the  rewards  of  honest  toU  in  this  land 
of  opportunity.  Here.  In  1948.  you  said.  "I 
lived  among  those  to  whom  hard  work  was 
the  price  of  existence.  The  opportunities  of 
America  opened  out  to  me  the  public  schools. 
They  carried  me  to  the  professional  training 
of  an  American  university.  I  began  by  work- 
ing with  my  own  hands  for  my  dally  bread. 
I  have  tasted  the  despair  of  a  fruitless  search 
for  a  Job.  •  •  •  I  have  conducted  the  ad- 
ministration of  great  Industries  with  their 
problems  of  production  and  the  well-being  of 
their  employees." 

Mr.  President,  we  dedicate  this  building  to 
the  climate  and  living  spirit  of  American 
enterprise  and  opportunity — the  climate  and 
spirit  which  have  nurtured  your  genius  and 
brought  to  you  the  Just  rewards  of  fame  and 
success.  May  the  humble  cottage  In  which 
you  were  born  and  this  library  which  houses 
your  desk  as  President  of  the  United  States 
stand  as  symbols  of  the  meaning  of  oppor- 
tunity in  America. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  46  public  schools 
(including  1  in  Berlin)  which  bear  your 
name.  Elghty-se%en  of  the  worlds  great 
universities  have  conferred  upon  you  their 
highest  degrees.  Your  love  of  letirnlng  and 
scholarship  are  worthy  examples  for  all  who 
educate  and  seek  to  be  educated. 

Today  we  dedicate  this  library  to  an  end- 
less purpose  of  usefulness  and  inspiration 
to  scholars  and  to  the  telling  of  America's 
story  to  visitors  from  foreign  lands. 

Mr.  President,  we  dedicate  this  library  to 
the  children  of  this  and  all  nations.  May 
they  visit  here  in  ever-increasing  numbers. 
Here  may  they  learn  of  the  selfless  man  who. 
on  a  world  scale,  has  given  and  continues  to 
give  meaning  to  the  heart  of  America — an 
America  that  Is  the  friend  of  all  children 
everywhere  who  are  hungry  and  homeless. 

It  was  here,  Mr.  President,  that  you  have 
said  that  your  hopes  and  dreams  for  your 
countrymen  are  undimmed.  "This  confi- 
dence," you  said,  "is  that  with  advancing 
knowledge,  toil  will  grow  less  exacting;  that 
fear,  hatred,  pain,  and  tears  may  subside; 
that  the  regenerating  sun  of  creative  ability 
and  religious  devotion  will  refresh  each 
morning  the  strength  and  progress  of  my 
country." 

And  so,  Mr.  President  and  my  fellow  citi- 
zens, we  dedicate  the  Herbert  Hoover  Presi- 
dential Library,  May  the  years  ahead  always 
find  It  symbolically  standing  here  close  to 
the  heart  of  a  peaceful  and  flourishing  na- 
tion— a  nation  in  which  the  hopes  and 
dreams  of  Herbert  Hoover  for  his  fellow 
countrymen  are  fulfilled. 


Benediction 
God  bless  Herbert  Hoover  throughout  his 
days,  and  may  this  memorial  ever  be  a  sym- 
bol of  the  "high  resolve,"  due  from  every 
generation  of  "us.  the  living,"  "that  this  Na- 
tion, under  God.  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom,  and  that  government  of  the  pe<^p!e. 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth."    Amen. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  all  America  has  read  this 
brillian-,  stat<>meiit  on  public  policy. 
These  arc  observations  and  admonitions 
which  should  be  thought  about  as  we 
deal  with  difficult  problems  which  are 
so  evident  on  the  world  tront.  Nothing 
but  good  can  come  from  a  serious  con- 
sideration and  discu.s.«;ion  of  the  possi- 
bility ol  the  rccommcndation.s  which  Mr. 
Hoover  makes.  At  the  sunset  of  his  life 
and  foi  the  noonday  of  our  opportunity 
and  responsibility  to  serve  the  humani- 
tarian lie  loves  so  sincerely. 


NOW   CONOR ES.'^  SHOULD  TAKE 
LE.AD  IN  LAWMAKING 

Mr.  SCHVv^ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
now  I  turn  to  di.scus.sing  soincthins,'  else 
of  greai  import .  It  has  to  do  wiili  an  im- 
portant function  and  responsibility  tliat 
is  ours  as  Representatives  of  the  people 
and  serving  in  this  f:rcat  legislative  body. 
Whai,  I  have  to  say  was  inspired  by  an 
editorial  that  appeared  in  Life  magazine. 
August  17.  1962,  under  the  title  "Now 
Congress  Should  Take  Lead  in  Law- 
making." 

Mr.  fipeaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tx)  have  this  editorial  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The   SPEAKER   pro  tempore.     With- 
out obj  :cuon,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  editorial  follows : 

Now  Congress  .Should  Take  Lead  in 
Lawmaking 
These  are  lean  days  In  the  art  and  skill  of 
lawmaking;  the  great  lawmakers  do  not  seem 
to  be  a-ound.  There  Is  bad  blood  between 
President  Kennedy  and  Capitol  Hill,  and  the 
remaining  weeks  of  the  87th  Congress  are 
bound  to  be  acrimonious. 

The  trouble  Is  two-sided.  The  President 
has  tried  to  legislate  too  much,  and  Congress 
is  hardly  legislating  at  all.  Congress  seems 
to  have  lost  the  will  and  the  ability  to  origi- 
nate pcllcy  legislation.  Part  of  Its  proper 
functlo:i  as  an  equal  one-third  partner  in 
the  constitutional  process  has  atrophied 
It  Is  Kennedy  who  proposes.  Congre.ss  which 
sometlraes  consents,  often  vetoes. 

The  I'resldent  is  to  blame  for  having  sub- 
mitted an  ambitious  (and  expensive)  legis- 
lative ;5rogram  which  did  not  have  broad 
populaj-  support,  then  trying  to  ram  It 
through  by  arm-twisting  tactics.  The  Presi- 
dent compromised  with  Congress  too  little 
and  too  late.  As  Arthur  Krock  says.  "Suc- 
cessive displays  of  presidential  uncertainty. 
repeated  firm  avowals  of  fixed  positions  fol- 
lowed by  open  retreats,  have  surrounded  the 
Preside  it  with  an  atmosphere  of  ineffective- 
ness in  political  achievement." 

Congress  Is  to  blan^e  because,  with  the 
Kennedy  legislative  program  in  rums,  it  has 
not  cone  up  with  constructive  alternatives. 
In  Llf e  s  view,  much  of  Kennedy's  domestic 
program  never  merited  enactment  (the  farm 
bill  in  particular) .  Some  Congressmen  would 
argue  tiiat  rejection  of  bad  legislation,  along 
with  getting  necessary  money  bills  through, 
fulfills  the  legislative  responsibility.  But 
even  allowing  for  the  20th-century  pattern  of 
strong  Presidential  leadership  set  by  Theo- 
dore Rjosevelt,  there  is  every  rcastjn  why 
Congref-s  should  conceive  and  pass  good  legis- 
lation and  send  it  to  the  White  Hotise  at  risk 
of  veto 

That  such  legislation  was  not  initiated  is 
a  black  mark  against  congre.sslonal  leader- 
ship. IDemocratic  leadership  In  the  Senate 
hit  Its  nadir  when  a  sensible  bill,  to  estab- 
lish a  corporation  t<:>  manage  satellite  com- 
munications, got  filibustered  into  uncertain 
future   by    "liberal"   Senators    Kennedy   had 
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reason  to  count  on.  Even  Pennsylvania's 
Senator  Clark,  who  supported  this  filibuster, 
chided  the  Senate  afterward.  He  has  pro- 
pcsed  procedural  reforms  which  include — a 
revolutionary  Idea — a  requirement  that 
speeches  be  germane  to  the  issue  (Huey 
Long  once  used  up  filibuster  time  by  reading 
the  Senate  his  recipe  for  pot  likker.) 

However,  chai^ging  the  rules  will  not  auto- 
matically make  better  lawmakers.  Indeed, 
the  present  rules  worked  when  Lyndon 
Johnson  was  Senate  majority  leader  and 
Sam  Bayburn  Speaker  of  the  House.  They 
did  not  permit  Congress  merely  to  croak 
"Nevermore"  like  Poe's  raven,  and  a  Re- 
publican administration  managed  to  get 
along  with   them. 

In  the  aborted  elements  of  the  Kennedy 
program  there  are  important  opportunities 
for  congressional  initiative.  The  farm  prob- 
lem, the  state  of  the  economy  and  some  kind 
of  medical  care  for  the  aged,  all  challenge 
Congress  to  act  with  the  principle,  courage, 
and  responsibility  which  are  part  of  Its  herit- 
age John  Qulncy  Adams  and  Daniel  Web- 
ster dared  to  risk  political  extinction  by  re- 
jecting sectionalism  in  the  national  Interest; 
Robert  Taft  stuck  his  neck  out  twice  in  2 
years,  once  to  condemn  the  Nuremberg 
trials,  again  to  push  through  controversial 
labor  legislation  over  a  Presidential  veto. 

It  is  high  time  for  another  Senator  to  step 
forward  in  the  field  of  labor  law  (Life.  June 
29)  and  bring  tc^  new  legislation  the  author- 
ity Taft  did.  Possibly  John  McClellan 
could.  Senator  Clinton  Anderson,  former 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  has  a  chance  to  lead 
on  the  farm  problem;  so  does  Iowa's  Bourke 
Hickeni.doper.  In  tne  House.  Chairman 
Wilbvr  Mills,  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, lias  a  tremendous  opportunity  on  tax 
reform;  he  Is  a  student  of  fiscal  affairs  who 
has  the  respect  of  both  parties.  If  these 
men  match  courage  with  energy,  scholarship, 
and  kn'DW-how,  we  shall  not  have  to  ask.  in 
the  88th  Congress,  where  the  great  law- 
makers are.     Tliey  will  be  there  writing  laws. 

Mr.  SCHVv'ENGEL  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  very  much  impressed  with  this  edi- 
torial. It  pointed  up  a  very  bad  situa- 
tion that  prevails  here  at  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  great^^st  government  ever 
given  to  man  and  a  situation  thai  must 
be  recognized.  I  believe,  and  appro- 
priately dealt  with  by  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  getting  the  country  moving 
again. 

The  editorial  pointed  out  that  there 
is  bad  blood  between  the  President  and 
Capitol  Hill  and  statos  that  the  re- 
maining weeks  of  the  87th  Congress  are 
expected  to  be  acnmoniou."=. 

With  this  I  agree  completely  and,  as 
the  editorial  pointed  out.  the  trouble  is 
two  sided.  I  agree  that  the  executive 
department  of  our  Government  has  tried 
to  do  too  much,  and  in  the  process  has 
sent  legislation  to  the  Hill  that  is 
poorly  written,  is  the  result  of  htle  study 
and,  in  some  instances,  practically  no 
research:  and  in  other  instances  was 
written  to  work  at  cross-punwses  with 
established  procedures  and  established 
law,  all  of  which  has  both  conf-astd  the 
leadership  on  the  majority  side  and 
made  it  difficult  to  present  the  countrs' 
and  the  Concress  in  a  favorable  hght. 

Because  the  leadership  has  given  so 
much  attention  to  this  vast  collection  of 
poorly  written  and  sometimes  unneeded 
legislation,  they  have  not  had  the  time 
or  the  ability  to  do  the  necessary  re- 
search, hold  adequate  hearings  to  dis- 
cuss the  various  important  problems,  and 
originate  legislation  that  deals  with  Gov- 


ernment policy,  which  is  so  much  needed. 
ir.  my  opinion. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  say  that  the  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress lack  facilities  because  they  do  not 
have  quahfied  people  to  do  the  complex 
and  difficult  jobs  that  need  to  be  done  m 
some  of  the  important  committees  m 
order  to  contend  with  the  complex  and 
conflicting  recommendations  sent  to  the 
Hill  by  the  Executive  and  at  the  same 
time  initiate  new  legislation  that  pro- 
vides better  answers  to  the  problem  than 
Miosc  that  liave  been  offered  to  date. 

What  I  have  said  in  this  regard  is 
especially  true  for  the  minority.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  have  introduced 
House  Resolution  570  which  is  a  prop- 
osition to  chance  the  rules  of  the  House 
s<3  the  minority  can  have,  on  its  own 
motion,  adequate  staff,  when  and  if  the 
majority  does  not  recognize  or  provide 
adequate  help  to  perform  the  task  that 
can  and  should  be  done.  Here.  Mr 
Speaker,  is  a  proposition  that  would 
greatly  increase  the  effectiveness  of  Con- 
gress and  give  it  a  better  opportunity 
to  lead  in  areas  where  wp  need  to  lead 
and  in  areas  where  it  is  obvious  the  ad- 
riini.stration  does  not  understand  thor- 
oughly the  legislative  processes,  and 
where  we  could  find  better  answers  to 
coordinate  the  important  responsibilities 
that  have  been  outUned  by  Congi-ess  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  regard  to  House 
Resolution  570,  I  should  like  to  comment 
further  and  say  that  I  hav^-  repeatedly 
placed  in  the  Record  the  lists  of  the 
committees  and  the  staffs  and  their  re- 
.••ponsibilities  to  show  the  imbalance. 

I  have  pointed  out  on  even--  occasion 
that  this  list  is  not  completely  accurate 
f.nd  up  to  date  because  it  var-xs  from 
time  to  time,  as  to  the  total  cmploj-ment 
cif  committees  and  al.'^o  because  there  is 
fome  disagreement  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  these  figures  on  both  .--ides  of  the  aisle. 
]  have  al.^o  said  that  these  figures  need 
to  be  revised  upward  and  downw  ard  from 
time  to  time  depending  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  majority's  duty  and  re- 
.sponsibilities  for  hiring  and  firing  stafi 
membei-s. 

I  reiterate,  as  I  have  before,  that  on 
several  of  the  committees  the  situation 
is  veiT  satisfactoiT.  as.  for  instance,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  where 
inhere  seems  to  be  no  complairit  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle,  and  they  are  function- 
ing according  to  the  rules  and  the  philos- 
ophy adopted  m  the  Reorganization  Act 
(if  1946 

But.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  obviou.'-  that 
the  committee  structure  m  many  in- 
stances is  completely  out  of  balance,  and 
a  plan  needs  to  be  adopted  that  would 
a.ssure  the  minority  proper  representa- 
tion so  that  when  we  are  given  equal 
time  on  the  House  fioor  to  discuss  legis- 
lation we  of  the  minority  will  be  fully 
l)repared  to  present  complete,  concise, 
and  adequate  explanation  of  our  views, 
the  reasons  for  our  views,  and  to  pre- 
sent, from  time  to  time,  an  all-ernative 
l)lan  or  proposition  by  way  of  amend- 
ments or  a  substitute  which  is  designed 
to  provide  better  answers  and  give  Con- 
gress an  opportunity  to  vote  on  what 
they    feel   would   be   the   better   of    two 
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good  plans  rather  than  to  vote  yes  or 
no  on  a  proposition  that  is  often  in- 
adeqviate  and.  as  many  believe,  consid- 
ers the  political  answers  to  a  problem 
rather  than  answers  that  serve  the  pub- 
lic welfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  goes  on  to 
point  out  that  it  is  high  time  for  an- 
other Senator  to  step  forward  in  var- 
ious fields  and  implies  that  no  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate  has  sought  to  lead  in  the  solu- 
tion of  some  of  the  perplexing  problems. 
I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is  un- 
true. ..    ^      T 

The  editorial  suggests  that  Iowa  s 
BouRKE  HicKENLOOPER,  for  instance, 
could  lead  in  presenting  answers  to  the 
farm  problems  and  implies  that  he  has 
not.  This  is  not  true  for  the  record 
shows  that  the  distinguished  and  able 
Senator  from  Iowa  indeed  has  lead  in 
many  areas. 

He  is,  as  everyone  knows,  the  ranking 
member  and  one  of  the  ablest  members 
on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy.   He  has  made  many  contributions 
to  the  public  welfare  in  this  area.     He 
is  respected  and  recognized  as  a  leader 
in    these    areas.     He    is    respected    and 
recognized  as  a  leader  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.    Then  most  certainly,  becau-se 
of   his  long   service   and  great  interest, 
he  has  proved  to  be  a  leader  in  foreign 
affairs.    Despite  his  heavy  responsibili- 
ties he  has  given  much  time  and  talent, 
offered  many  constructive  amendments 
to    foreign    affairs    legislation,    he    has 
shown  a  very  fine  bipartisan  spirit,  has 
made  many  constructive  suggestions,  and 
has  been  the  author  of  many  amend- 
ments in  this  area.     I  think  you  would 
get   authorities    as   high   as   the   White 
House  to  agree  he  has  served  with  great 
distinction  in  this  area. 

He  and  I  share  a  great  interest  in  the 
farm  problem.  It  was  suggested  spe- 
cifically that  Senator  Hickenlooper 
could  lead  out  in  this  area.  I  want  to 
suggest  and  point  out  for  the  Record 
that  last  year  and  this  year  he  has  led 
out.  He  has  introduced  legislation  simi- 
lar to  my  own  H.R.  10299.  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  cropland  retirement  program. 
This  bill  is  the  result  of  a  great  deal  of 
study  by  farm  leaders,  and  he  has  met 
with  many  people  who  serve  the  Mid- 
west farm  areas.  They  agree  that  this 
approach  of  land  adjustment  or  crop- 
land retirement  is  the  proper  approach 
and  it  has  the  proper  philosophy  in  it. 

I  might  say  that  I  think  the  Senator 
served  a  great  purpose  when  he  took  the 
lead  in  opposing  the  administration  bill 
on  farm  problems  that  was  designed  to 
control  the  entire  farm  operation  from 
Washington,  D.C.  This  I  think  is  op- 
posed by  70  percent  of  the  farmers,  the 
people  who  live  on  the  farm  in  my  area. 
I  think  the  precentage  would  run  that 
high  in  the  whole  State  of  Iowa. 

I  think  no  man  has  challenged  this 
legislation  with  greater  effectiveness 
than  this  great  leader  from  Iowa.  I 
submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  record  is  pretty 
clear.  We  have  a  great  Senator.  He  is 
making  a  great  contribution.  The  only 
problem  is  to  get  the  majority  to  hold 
hearings,  to  hear  testimony  and  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  plans  offered 


by  the  Senator,  myself  and  many  others 
which  have  the  support  of  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  farmers. 

The  shortcomings   of   the   other   an- 
swers that  have  been  presented  by  the 
administration     are     clearly     obvious. 
They   are  understood  by  the  people  in 
the  farm  area.     Indeed,  it  is  obvious  that 
they  have  no  real  answers  and  certamly 
it  is  obvious  from  the  record  and  from 
conferences  that  we  have  had  with  farm 
people  that  they  want  the  cropland  re- 
tirement plan  considered.     I  believe  this 
is  an  adequate  answer  because  it  deals 
with  the  economics  of  the  problem  rather 
than  dealing  mostly  with  the  politics  of 
the  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  been  a  great  leader  in  other  areas. 
There  is  a  vast  amount  of  testimony  in 
the  public  record  to  show  this  but  none 
better  I  believe,  than  an  article  entitled 
"Another     Vandenberg,"     by     Rowland 

Evans.  Jr.  .  ,    .     ^, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  this  article  in  the 

Record  at  this  point. 

Another  Vandenberg 
(By  Rowland  Evans,  Jr.) 
Washington — Occasionally       words       are 
spoken  In  the  Senate  that  have  a  high  na- 
tional signiflcance,  far  beyond  the  Immediacy 
of  the  moment. 

Such  words  as  these,  spoken  In  the  flat, 
somewhat  brittle  accents  of  Iowa,  were  heard 
there  the  other  day  when  Senator  Hicken- 
looper made  a  brief  report  on  the  OAS  meet- 
ing at  Punta  del  Este. 

What  he  said  was  Important  not  so  much 
as  an  endorsement  of  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk,  although  that  In  itself  is  Interesting 
enough.  It  was  Important  because  Senator 
Hickenlooper  Is  unquestionably  on  his  way 
to  becoming  the  Indispensable  Republican 
Senator  in  the  administration's  foreign 
policy  designs — the  Arthur  Vandenberg,  if 
you  will,  of  the  Kennedy  administration. 

Talkm?  .ib.  ut  Mr.  Rusk,  Senator  Hicken- 
looper told  the  Senate  that  he  had  "never 
seen  a  more  able,  vigorous,  patient,  con- 
sistent, and  statesmanlike  approach  to  the 
issues  involved  i  at  Punta  del  Este)  than  that 
demonstrated  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  Mr. 
Rusk  has  a  brilliance  of  mind  and  a  patience 
which  I  am  frank  to  say  I  could  not  find 
within  mvself.  I  think  I  would  have  'blown 
my  stack'  several  times  a  day  if  I  had  had  to 
endure  the  disquieting  and  irritating  things 
which  he  endured  with  tremendous  patience 
and  kindness  and  yet  with  complete  vigor 
and  firmness," 

Hickenlooper,  of  course,  was  there  at 
Punta  del  Este,  as  part  of  the  small,  bi- 
partisan delegation  of  congressional  advisers. 
The  Democrats  were  wise  to  send  him 
there.  Senator  Fllbright,  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  was 
wise  to  have  suggested  to  President  Kennedy 
at  dinner  on  February  19  that  he  Invite 
Senator  Hickenlooper  to  the  White  House 
for  a  chat  before  Hickenlooper  left  the  next 
day  for  Punta  del  Este. 

Hickenlooper  is  without  question  the  most 
Important  Republican  on  Fulbright's  com- 
mittee. But  his  importance  to  President 
Kennedy  goes  well  beyond  his  standing  as 
No.  1  Republican  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  He  is  also  the  senior  Republi- 
can Senator  on  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Committee.  And  finally,  he  Is  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Republican  policy  committee. 
From  these  three  vantage  points,  the  Sen- 
ator from  the  onetime  bastion  of  isolation- 
ism is  in  a  fair  way  to  making  or  break- 
ing Republican  support  for  the  President 
In  almost  any  foreign  policy  enterprise  you 
care  to  name. 


As  it  happens.  Senator  Hickenloopek  has 
no  thought  today  of  obstructing  a  single 
one  of  the  President's  foreign  policies,  Ho 
disagrees  on  many  details  but  on  no  funda- 
mentals. For  example,  he  wants  Congress 
to  make  clear,  when  it  approves  the  Presi- 
dent's UN -bond  proposal,  that  the  United 
States  intends  to  be  paid  back  and  that 
countries  that  fall  to  pay  their  dues  to  the 
U  N  should  be  under  no  Illusion  that  the 
United  States  Is  going  to  continue  to  play 
Santa  Claus.     But  he   Is   committed  to   the 

U  N 

He  Is  also  committed  to  foreign  aid,  but 
with  serious  reservations  about  some  parts 
of  the  program— the  Volta  River  project  In 
Ghana,  for  example. 

During  the  whole  first  year  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration,  the  serious  partisan 
disputes  over  foreign  policy  could  be  wrapped 
up  together  and  dropped  Into  a  thimble 
Debate  there  has  been,  of  course :  debate  over 
atmospheric  testing,  over  doing  business 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  over  Castro  and  Cuba, 
over  possible  Intervention  In  southeast  Asia, 
over  the  U.N.  military  operation  in  the  Con'?o. 
and  so  on.  But  not  one  of  these,  including 
the  Congo  dispute,  has  yet  become  the  kind 
of  hot  political  issue  that  tears  the  country 
apart  and  forces  the  parties  into  real  political 

conflict.  ^^  .,,, 

But  each  of  these,  and  many  others  stUl 
beneath  the  horizon,  contains  the  seed  of 
partisan  war.  And  for  just  this  reason,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  becomes  a  figure  of  Im- 
mense potential  Influence  to  the  country  and 
the  administration. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  15  years  ago.  was  the 
indispensable  Republican  to  Truman.  He 
and  Tom  Connally  ruled  the  Senate  on  major 
questions  of  foreign  policy.  Hickenlooper 
and  FuLBRiGHT.  two  politicians  who  think  for 
themselves  and  who  have  often  been  one 
step  ahead  of  the  pack  In  the  postwar  evo- 
lution of  U5.  foreign  policy,  are  moving 
toward  the  same  pinnacle. 


AID  TO  EDUCATION 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  been  greatly  interested  in  some  of 
the  other  problems.  Because  I  have  been 
a  schoolteacher  and  served  in  the  Iowa 
Legislature  where  I  head  the  school  com- 
mittee. I  could  not  help  but  have  great 
interest  in  school  legislation  when  I 
came  to  the  Congress.  I  soon  discovered, 
however,  that  many  of  the  propositions 
that  are  offered  here  are  unsound. 

Now  I  would  like  to  speak  about  aid 
to  the   institutions   of   higher  learning. 
We  have  adopted  a  great  deal  of  legisla- 
tion that  is  desiRned  to  help.    Some  of 
it  I  have  supported  and  some  of  it  I  have 
opposed.     But.  generally.  I  am  against 
Federal  aid  to  education  because  of  the 
threat  of  control.     I  think  that  threat 
is  very  real.    I  think  if  we  do  not  control 
the  spending  of  the  money  we  appro- 
priate, we  become  somewhat  irrespon- 
sible in  discharging  our  legi-slative  duties 
and  responsibilities.     I  think  that  con- 
trols are  very  obvious  and  they  are  neces- 
sary.    So  if  we  m  into  Federal  aid  to 
education,  we  are  bound  to  have  to  con- 
trol it.    The  legislation  we  have  contains 
some  very  ominous  controls  right  now. 
It  assumes  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  that  Congress  knows 
more  about  the  needs  of  education  than 
the  educators  because  in  the  education 
bill,  or  the  principal  bill  at  least  that  we 
adopted,  called  NEDA,  that  is  the  Na- 
tional Education  Defense  Act,  we   said 
to  the   educators— we   will    appropriate 


this  money  for  you,  but  you  do  have 
to  use  it  for  science,  math,  and  the 
languages.  This  is  where  the  accent 
is  going  to  have  to  be.  If  we  look  over 
the  history  of  education  In  our  country- 
and  what  the  educational  institutions 
have  featured,  and  if  we  look  Into  the 
greatness  of  our  country,  we  begin  to 
realize,  I  think,  that  our  country  be- 
came great  because  it  understood  and 
dealt  with  this  broad  term  that  we  call 
the  humanities.  In  the  legislation  wc 
have  adopted  here,  we  have  more  or  less 
completely  ignored  the  humanities.  And 
all  of  these  problems,  and  many  more 
that  I  could  talk  about,  that  come  with 
Federal  aid  lo  education,  present  a  real 
challeivo.  So  wantinp  to  find  .some  other 
answers  to  this  problem  and  reco"nizinLr 
there  was  a  problem,  I  put  my  college 
research  team  to  work  several  years  ago 
on  this  question  and  we  have  come  up 
with  a  plan  that  I  have  talked  about  to 
some  extent  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  which  we  call  the  Iowa  plan  for 
progress  and  growth  in  education. 

It  has  three  phases.  The  first  phase 
is  not  necessarily  new.  It  provides  that 
ever>'  student  can  have  a  $100  tax  credit 
for  each  year  that  he  is  in  school.  The 
tax  credit  can  go  either  to  his  parents 
or  to  the  student,  whoever  is  most  re- 
sponsible for  the  major  cost  of  financing 
the  student's  education. 

Phase  2  makes  it  possible  for  parents 
to  plan  an  education  for  their  children 
by  authorizing  them  to  go  to  a  bank  or 
a  building  and  loan  association  or  life 
insurance  company  and  purchase  a  $50 
certificate  each  year.  That  $50  certifi- 
cate would  become  a  tax  credit  each  year 
when  the  parent  files  their  income  tax 
return.  This  would  be  $900  over  a  pe- 
riod of  18  years,  and  at  the  normal  rate 
of  Interest  of  3  percent  on  this  money 
which  would  be  kept  on  deposit  for  22 
years,  and  Uiis  would  make  a  fund  of 
$1,400  for  each  student  in  America  who 
was  going  to  college. 

Tliis.  I  think,  would  be  quite  an  en- 
couragement and  would  help  and  en- 
courage parents  to  finance  the  education 
of  their  children  and  let  them  plan  their 
education  better  by  planning  to  save 
even  more.  We  ail  know,  of  course,  that 
$1,400.  plus  the  $400  they  would  get 
from  the  tax  credit  plan  while  they  are 
in  school,  of  coui'se,  is  not  enough 
money,  but  that  would  be  $1,800  more 
than  they  now  get,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  a  great  encouragement  to  ever>-  boy 
and  girl  and  to  every  parent  who  has 
ambition  for  his  children  to  go  to  college. 
This,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  create,  wc 
estimate,  a  re.serve  fund  m  the  private 
economy  in  the  12-year  period  of  $20 
billion. 

Phase  3  is  a  brandnew  idea.  We  do 
not  have  a  bill  ready  on  that.  yet.  We 
have  introduced  phase  1  aiid  phase  2  and 
these  bills  have  gone  to  the  committee.^ 
that  should  be  considering  them.  Phase 
3  has  not  yet  been  introduced  because  it 
is  going  to  be  a  diflBcult  bill  to  write  and 
will  need  a  lot  of  study  and  research  be- 
fore we  can  prepare  it  ai:id  have  it  in 
proper  form  to  present  to  the  Congress: 
but  we  have  done  enough  research  on  it 
so  we  believe  we  can  do  it.  It  would  be 
this.    Mr.  Speaker,  this  $20  billion  stays 


in  tlie  private  sector  of  our  economy  and 
would  be  available  to  colleges  in  America, 
available  to  students  under  plans  tl'iat 
are  to  be  set  up  in  each  State.  This  plan 
calls  for  a  committee  of.  say.  25  memberp 
composed  of  2  representatives  from  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  that  are 
State  supported.  2  representatives 
from  those  that  are  privately  supported 
or  religiously  oriented,  more  or  less  nor- 
mally known  as  private  institutions;  one 
representative  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 1  representative  from  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  The  State  superintendent  of 
schools  is  to  be  represented,  as  is  a  rep- 
resentative from  the  School  Board  As- 
sociation, and  a  representative  from  each 
one  of  the  major  economic  groups  in  the 
State. 

We  would  envision  that  this  commit- 
tee on  higher  education  in  the  State 
would  be  considered  a  committee  on 
policy  and  administration.  They  would 
be  directed  and  I  think  encouraged  to 
meet  from  time  to  time  to  discuss  the 
problems  of  higher  education  within 
each  State  and  determine  whether  or 
not  there  arc  some  problems  that  they 
can  resolve  at  the  Stiite  level  that  they 
can  do  better  themselves  than  can  be 
done  through  some  national  program  we 
now  have. 

They  would  also  be  authorized  to  ad- 
minister a  loan  program,  both  for 
necdv  students  and  colleges  and  to  ac- 
cept" applications  for  loans  from  stu- 
dents and  colleges  provided  they  could 
prove  to  this  committee  the  need  for 
the  loan  and  their  abiUty  to  repay  it. 
It  could  be  a  sub.stitute  for  a  number  of 
Federal  programs  we  now  have  and  yet 
meet  the  challenge  and  at  the  same  time 
furnish  more  money  for  the  educational 
needs  that  are  veiT  evident  on  the  hori- 
zon now.  ' 

I  saw  an  article  in  an  Iowa  paper  yes- 
terday that  indicated  that  the  college 
population  in  Iowa  will  practically  dou- 
ble in  the  next  15  years,  and  there  is  no 
prospect  that  wc  can.  under  the  pres- 
ent program  we  have,  underwrite  the 
cost  of  this  education. 

So.  sometliing  needs  to  be  done  and 
here  we  have  at  least  a  new  approach, 
Mr  Speaker,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  Members  of  Congress  will  study  it 
and  that  this  may  be  some  worthwhile 
contribution  to  the  consideration  of.  and 
I  may  say.  a  solution,  of  a  ver>'  serious 
problem  with  which  we  have  to  contend 
in  the  very  near  future. 

Mr  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Permit  me  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  for  the  detailed, 
intricate  statement  he  has  made  to  the 
House.  I  share  with  him  his  concern 
that  the  Congress  may  give  the  kind  of 
attention  that  will  be  required  in  order 
to  make  a  determination  relative  to  our 
educational  system  which  would  sustain 
the  objectives  he  has  .'?o  well  presented. 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


E.3TABLISHMENT  OP  A  NATIONAL 
SEASHORE   ON   FIRE   ISLAND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Lindsay]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  \\  hich  would  es- 
tablish a  natioiial  seashore  on  Fire 
Island  lying  off  the  south  centraJ  sliore 
of  Long  Island,  N.Y.  The  boundaries  of 
the  proposed  natiomil  seashore  would  be 
the  westerly  boundary  of  the  Federal 
reservation  at  Fire  Island  Lighthouse 
and  Moriches  Inlet  on  the  eastern  end  of 
the  island.  The  national  seashore  would 
include  a  maximum  of  7,500  acres.  The 
bill  states  that  ferries  shall  provide  ac- 
cess to  the  national  seashore  at  such 
points  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  direct. 

Controversy  over  whether  parts  of  Fire 
Island  should  be  incorporated  into  our 
Federal  system  of  natural  parkland  re- 
sources is  not  new.  Throughout  this 
controversy,  conservationists  of  everj.- 
political  persuasion  have  consistently 
supported  the  national  seashore  concept 
The  SecretaiT  of  the  Interior  agrees 
with  Uie  conservationists.  He  has  re- 
peatedly urged  that  portions  of  Fire 
Island  be  set  aside  for  preservation  in  a 
natural  state. 

Certain  areas  on  Fire  Island  are  being 
developed  for  recreation  along  tradi- 
tional lines.  Jones  Beach  is  an  example 
of  this  recreational  concept.  No  one  has 
greater  admiration  for  Jones  Beach  or 
its  planner.  Mr  Robert  Moses,  than  I 
But  Fire  Island  presents  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent problem  from  the  point  of  view  of 
both  conservation  and  recreation.  The 
public  interest  in  Fire  Island  can  best  be 
served  through  a  diversity  of  recreational 
facilities  easily  accessible  from  New  York 
City.  The  proposal  that  I  am  making 
would  allow  for  such  diversity.  The 
creation  of  a  national  seashore  will  pre- 
serve for  public  use  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining natural  seashore  areas  on  the 
east  coast  It  may  soon  be  too  late  to 
save  tins  priceless  area. 

Mr.  P.obert  Moses  proposes  to  bu:ld  a 
four-lane  highway  down  the  spine  of 
Fire  Lsland.  I  oppose  this  proposal. 
The  road  would  cost  taxpayers  an  out- 
rageous amount  and  Federal  funds  are 
expected  to  provide  a  large  portion  of 
construction  cost^.  The  roadway  would 
seriously  damage  the  island  and  the  op- 
portunity of  all  persons  to  enjoy  it  in  a 
natural  state. 

All  factors  argue  for  congressional  con- 
sideration of  this  matter.  The  position 
in  support  of  tlie  bill  by  conservationists 
and  the  Department  of  Uie  Interior,  the 
need  for  diverse  recreational  facilities 
accessible  from  New  York  City,  and  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  for  the  proposed 
Moses  road.  I  am  introducing  this  bill 
to  allow  for  such  consideration  I  urge 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  to  hold  full  hearines  and  to  re- 
quest a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

I  believe  that  consideration  of  the 
Moses  plan  should  be  deferred  until  the 
Congress  can  properly  evaluate  this  pro- 
posal,  particularly   in  \iew   of   the  fact 
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'  that  Federal  funds  are  expected  to  fi- 
nance a  large  portion  of  the  construction 
.  cost  of  the  Moses  road.  Only  when  all 
the  facts  are  brought  to  light  can  a  plan 
be  formulated  which  will  best  serve  the 
recreational  and  esthetic  needs  of  this 
and  future  generations. 

I  would  Uke  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  two  excellent  statements 
on  the  Fire  Island  controversy.     One  is 
an  article  written  by  Mr.  Arthur  Brawley 
for  Sports  Illustrated  magazine,  and  the 
other  is  an  editorial  comment   by   the 
New  York  Times. 
The  matters  follow: 
[From  Sports  Illustrated,  Nov.  23,  1962] 
The    Fire    on    New    York's    Famous    Little 
Island — A   Controversial   Commissioner's 
Concrete   Ide.-vs   Bring   Summer  Residents 
OF  A  Once  Peaceful  Sandspit  Running  to 
THE  Barricades 

(By  Arthur  Brawley) 
Not  far  from  New  York  City  Is  a  shining. 
30-mlle-long  finger  of  sand,  pointing  north- 
east, called  Fire  Island.     Despite  its  nearness 
to  the  city,  it  remains  remarkably  unspoiled, 
and  for  a  relatively  small  piece  of  real  estate 
it  is  remarkably  well  known  throughout  the 
country  ( the  late  Wolcott  Gibbs  made  it  the 
setting   for   his   play   "Season   in   the   Sun"). 
Fire  Island  is  part  of  the  barrier  beach  that 
parallels  Long  Island  for  much  of  the  latter's 
140-mile  length,  serving  its  big  brother  as  a 
protective       breakwater       against       Atlantic 
storms.      It    also    has    several   generations   of 
sun-and-sea-seeking  New  Yorkers;  18  cottage 
communities,   some    with   exotic    names    like 
Kismet.   Saltaire,    and   Point   O'Woods.    have 
grown  up  on  the  Island,  most  of  them  reach- 
able from  the    .lainland  only  by  ferry — an  in- 
convenience  some   35.000   summer   residents 
and  visitors  gladly  put  up  with. 

The  summer  people  love  Fire  Island,  but 
year  by  year  they  find  less  of  it  to  love,  for 
the  sea  is  encroaching  steadily  upon  it;  and 
last  week  the  island  was  threatened  from  n- 
other  quater.  one  that  may  be  even  more 
destructive  of  the  qualities  its  devotees 
cherish.  Fire  Island's  battle  of  the  Atlantic 
Is  one  of  erosion — thousands  of  tons  of  the 
sand  of  which  It  is  made  are  being  eaten 
away  annually  by  the  sea.  The  US.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  some  time  ago  came  up 
with  a  plan  to  stop  this — a  system  of  jetties 
built  at  strategic  spots  to  break  the  power 
of  the  surf  and  the  dredging  of  Great  South 
Bay  behind  the  island  to  build  up  the  dunes. 
All  hands  agree  that  this  would  save  the 
island,  and  Congress  approved  the  plans  2 
years  ago,  although  the  money — $10  mil- 
lion— to  carry  it  out  has  not  yet  been  ap- 
propriated. But  the  larger  threat  to  Fire 
Island,  one  which  brought  some  1.500  of  Its 
devotees  out  in  howling  protest  last  week, 
is  a  highway. 

Robert  Moses,  president  of  the  Long  Island 
State  Park  Commission,  has  treasured  the 
plan  for  this  highway  for  32  years.  Creator 
of  Long  Island's  parkway  system  and  beauti- 
ful Jones  Beach  and  mastermind  of  New 
York's  forthcoming  World's  Fair.  Moses  has 
been  peering  through  the  bulrushes  on  Fire 
Island  recently  to  see  how  his  highway  might 
fit  into  the  erosion-control  plan.  As  mat- 
ters have  developed,  it  fits  like  the  last 
piece  of  a  fateful  Jigsaw  puzzle. 

Fire  Island  has  a  bridge  at  its  east  end. 
leading  to  a  small  park  owned  by  Suffolk 
County.  Across  the  inlet  at  its  western 
end,  another  bridge  is  abuilding.  which  by 
1964  will  lead  to  a  5-mlle  stretch  of  beach 
run  by  the  New  York  State  park  system. 
All  that  remains  to  carry  out  the  Moses 
plan  Is  to  All  the  gap  between  these  bridges 
with  a  concrete  road  running  up  the  spine 
of  the  Island — and,  says  Moses  triumphant- 
ly, this  road  will  stabilize  the  dunes. 


Moses  contends  that  the  Islanders  are  be- 
ing  semsh   in   wanting   to  keep   the  public 
out      The   Islanders   retort   that   the   public 
Is    welcome-- as   long   as   It   comes   by   ferry 
and  leaves  its  cars  in  the  other  side.    Moses 
says  his  road  will  provide  the  residents  even 
more   privacy  than  they   now  have  because 
access  to   the  beach  will   be  only  at  desig- 
nated State-owned  areas.    The  Islanders  find 
privacy  at  this  price  too  expensive  In  terms 
of   noise  and  gasoline  fumes;   and.  anyway, 
they  ask.  how  would  anyone  get  to  the  beach 
without  crossing  the  road?     Moses  says  he 
will    build   tunnels    at   convenient    intervals 
under  the  roads,  but  the  Islanders  feel  this 
is  hardly  an  answer  and  point  out  that  In 
times   of  heavy  seas   tunnels  may   well  be- 
come funnels  to  channel  water  Into  the  In- 
land areas.     And  finally,  what  of  the  homes 
displaced,  when  In  some  sections  the  island 
Is  barelv  as  wide  as  the  right-of-way? 

These  were  the  matters  discussed  last  week 
at  a  meeting  held  at  Jones  Beach  to  argue 
out  the  Fire  Island  controversy — and  the 
wind  that  blew  in  the  90°  heat  wave  was  no 
hotter  than  that  stirred  up  by  Fire  Island's 
devotees.  Said  one  Islander:  "If  Bob  Moses 
had  been  around  at  the  time  of  Genesis  he 
would  have  paved  the  Garden  of  Eden." 
Said  Charles  Colllngwood,  TV  commentator 
and  Fire  Islander,  quoting  the  late  Elmer 
Davis  In  a  1938  comment  on  Moses'  already 
controversial  proposal  for  a  road  up  the  Is- 
land; "Moses  would  save  Fire  Island  the  way 
Hitler  is  saving  the  Sudetenland.'"  Moses. 
after  24  years,  still  didn't  like  the  Joke;  he 
walked  out  of  the  meeting. 

Robert  Cushman  Murphy,  curator  emeri- 
tus of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, summed  up  the  Islanders'  case  In  words 
that  had  a  meaning  far  beyond  the  Immedi- 
ate and  local  Issue:  "Why  must  we  supply 
traffic  arteries  to  shunt  evenrwhere  people 
who  want  to  sit  on  their  bottoms?  Is  there 
no  virtue  In  cherishing  something  that  has 
to  be  won  by  purposeful  desire  and  a  little 
effort '" 

Although  a  National  Park  Service  survey 
has  Identified  Fire  Island  as  one  of  the  few 
remaining  areeis  on  the  Atlantic  coast  suit- 
able for  designation  as  a  national  seashore 
pu-k.  such  as  the  great  beach  of  Cape  Cod, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  has  not  yet 
been  moved  to  suggest  that  this  be  done.  If 
it  is  not.  what  will  have  been  lost?  First  and 
perhaps  most  important,  a  place  only  60 
miles  from  Times  Square  where  one  can  do 
pretty  much  as  he  pleases  as  long  as  he 
bothers  nobody  else.  A  place  to  swim.  sail, 
fish,  crab,  or  clam.  A  place  where  a  man — 
or  a  woman — can  wander  down  the  beach  In 
the  black  of  night  shouting  at  the  sea.  A 
place  where  a  person  may  sit  at  his  ease  In 
the  sun  and  read,  knowing  that  his  young 
children  are  not  crossing  a  busy  highway 
against  heavy  traffic. 

These  values,  which  may  seem  only  senti- 
mental to  the  planners  and  builders,  are  the 
values  of  many  men  and  women  who  divide 
their  time  between  islands — Fire  and  Man- 
hattan Manhattan  Is  choked  almost  to 
death  by  traffic;  Fire  is  one  of  the  last  re- 
maining outposts  along  the  north  Atlantic 
coast  still  free  of  the  automobile.  In  most 
places  it  is  as  beautifully  wild  as  the  sea 
Itself — a  peaceful  anachronism  In  a  hurry- 
scurry  country.  The  road  builders  may  feel 
they  are  working  toward  the  greatest  good 
for  the  g.eatest  number,  but  Robert  Murphy 
disputes  this  theory.  He  says:  "It  is  high 
time  that  our  society  began  to  recognize  the 
bench  marks  (or  the  waterllne)  at  which 
the  greatest  number  utterly  wipes  out  the 
greatest  good,  once  and  forever." 


preliminary  blessing  and.  In  effect,  recom- 
mended to  Governor  Rockefeller  and  the 
State  legislature.  Most  of  the  program, 
which  Includes  proposed  Improvements  from 
Tottenville  to  Montauk  Point.  Is  basically 
sound  and  needed.  Much  of  it  merely  In- 
corporates the  erosion-control  and  storm- 
protection  works  designed  by  the  U.S.  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

But  the  real  Issue  Is  whether  a  costly,  four- 
lane  parkway  Is  needed  on  Fire  Island  and 
would  be  preferable  to  preserving  the  clean 
beaches  and  dunes  of  the  unspoiled  part*  of 
Fire  Island  as  a  natural  recreation  area  free 
of  the  noises  and  stench  of  heavy  traffic. 

We  believe  that  if  New  York  citizens  and 
their  legislators  keep  their  eyes  on  the  Issue, 
the  costs  and  the  alternatives,  the  Fire 
Island  highway  will  be  rejected  At  the  same 
time  Congress  should  be  given  a  opportuni- 
ty to  consider  the  advisability  of  adding  a 
Fire  Island  recreational  seashore  to  the  na- 
tional park  system 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times] 

The  Real  Issue  on  Fire  Island 

It   was.  of   course,   a  foregone   conclusion 

that  the  temporary  State  conunlsslon  on  the 

Atlantic  shorefront  would  formally  approve 

the  plans  to  which  It  had  already  given  its 


AN  EXAMPLE  OF  COMMUNITY 

RESPONSIBILITY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Price!  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  problems  confronting  local  com- 
munities today  which  call  for  some  kind 
of  assistance  from  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Government,  but  it  would  be  a 
tragic  thing  if  these  communities  ever 
lost  the  capacity  to  act  for  themselves. 
Basically,  the  community  should  look  to 
its  own  sense  of  responsibility  to  seek 
solution  of  local  problems.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  there  is  no  requirement  for 
State  or  Federal  aid  in  major  areas  of 
community  needs,  but  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  the  willinpness  of  local  people 
to  roll  up  their  sleeves  and  get  to  work  on 
their  own  problems. 

For   this   reason,    it    is    gratifying    to 
learn  of  situations  in  which  local  people 
have  taken  stock,  have  realized  that  the 
best  way  to  handle  a  problem  was  to 
attack  the  problem  themselves,  and  have 
set  examples  of  community  responsibility 
for  others  to  follow.     One  illustration  of 
this  took  place  recently   in   the  city  of 
East  St.  Louis  with  the  establishment  of 
the  doctor's  convalescent  center.     This 
center  was  established  in  1961  by  a  group 
of  responsible  local  citizens  to  meet  a 
serious  need  for  nursing  home  facilities. 
A  few  statistics  might  give  an  idea  of 
what  these  people  were  up   against  in 
trying  to  meet  a  need  for  nursing  homes. 
According  to  the  Bureau  of  Hospitals  of 
the  Illinois  Department  of  Health,  the 
East  St.  Louis  region  consists  of  East  St. 
Louis  and  16  other  nearby  communities 
with  a  total  population  of  over  a  half 
million.     In  this  region,  the  bureau  of 
hospitals   said,    there    was    a    need    for 
2,626  nursing  home  beds.     There  were, 
in   fact,   only    621    nursing    home   beds 
regarded    as    suitable    by    the    Illinois 
Department  of  Health,  but   there  were 
2.001    nursing    home    beds    classified    as 
unsuitable.     De.spite  these  figures  which 
showed  the  great  number  of  unsatisfac- 
tory facilities  in  existence,  the  average 
daily  occupancy  of  all  nursing  home  beds 
was  2,277. 

It  was  apparent  from  these  figures 
that  something  needed  to  be  done.  How- 
ever, the  statistics  did  not  prove  to  be  as 
persuasive  as  did  the  observations  of  the 


doctors  in  that  area  themselves.  In 
the  East  St.  Louis  community,  doctors 
were  forced  in  many  cases  to  arrange  for 
the  admission  of  their  patients  into  in- 
stitutions where  they  knew  that  the  at- 
tention deserved  by  the  patients  would 
not  be  received.  Often  they  had  to  close 
their  eyes  to  practices  they  observed  on 
visits  to  these  nursing  homes.  In  some 
institutions,  the  patients  were  not  even 
given  a  daily  bath.  Nothing  else  could 
be  done,  it  seemed,  for  no  other  facilities 
were  available. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Max  M. 
Goldenbcrg.  Mr.  Bernard  H.  Tureen,  and 
other  public-minded  citizens,  steps  were 
taken  to  see  what  could  be  done  to  help 
alleviate  these  conditions.  Taking  over 
the  Broadview  Hotel  in  East  St.  Louis,  a 
building  which  was  deteriorating,  un- 
economical to  operate,  and  in  the  process 
of  becoming  a  community  eyesore,  they 
and  others  began  to  convert  the  building 
into  a  nursing  home.  In  the  seven-story 
building  containing  250  rooms,  each  with 
a  bath,  construction  was  begun  to  pro- 
vide for  400  beds  in  rooms  offering  pri- 
vate, semipnvate,  and  small  ward  ac- 
commodations. 

Seventy  business  and  professional  men. 
including  43  physicians  and  dentists, 
took  part  in  the  venture,  putting  up  a 
total  of  $167,500  to  finance  the  conver- 
sion. The  first  patients  were  received  as 
the  lower  floors  were  completed  in  com- 
pliance with  rigid  State  requirements 
and  while  work  continued  on  the  upper 
floors.  These  patients  were  living  proof 
of  the  substandard  service  which  had 
been  available  in  other  nursing  homes. 
The  first  three  patients  looked  as  though 
they  were  half  starved,  and  one  of  them 
had  horrible  bedsores.  One  of  them  had 
two  black  eyes,  and  it  was  3  or  4  days 
before  he  permitted  anyone  in  a  white 
uniform  to  approach  him.  It  was  obvi- 
ous to  those  physicians  who  saw  him  that 
he  must  have  been  exposed  to  improper 
handling  where  he  had  been  and  had 
learned  to  fear  anyone  in  a  whit<?  uni- 
form. 

The  center  instituted  advanced  nurs- 
ing procedures  and.  within  a  short  period 
of  time,  was  setting  the  pace  in  nursing 
for  local  health  authorities  and  other 
agencies  throughout  the  State.  The 
care  received  stressed  human  kindness 
and  consideration  in  addition  to  promot- 
ing high  standards  of  professional  and 
medical  care.  The  community  dining 
room  for  patients,  the  recreation  room, 
and  volunteer  service  were  used  to  simu- 
late a  homelike  atmosphere  and  to  make 
the  patients  achieve  a  feeling  of  normal 
living  such  as  might  be  found  in  their 
own  homes. 

The  doctors'  center  now  has  estab- 
lished an  outpatient  day  care  center  for 
oldsters,  in  addition  to  inpatient  care 
facilities.  This  makes  it  possible  for 
families  to  leave  their  oldsters  at  the 
centei'  in  the  morning  and  pick  them  up 
in  the  evening  At  the  center,  they  are 
servec  two  meals,  and  their  treatment 
had  medication  supervised — including  a 
nap  a  id  a  recreation  period.  This  helps 
some  families  so  that  they  are  able  to 
work  at  their  jobs,  participate  in  com- 
munity work,  or  engage  in  their  own 
personal  activities.  In  this  way.  too.  the 
oldsters  continue  to  receive  the  loving 


care  and  attention  of  their  families  and. 
at  the  same  time,  competent  professional 
medical  care. 

The  center  is  not  stopping  there,  how- 
ever, for  having  once  been  moved  to  ac- 
tion, it  was  not  about  to  rest  on  its 
achievements  to  date.  The  sponsors 
have  learned  that  mentally  retarded 
children  capable  of  education  and  train- 
ing are  locat.ed  in  substandard  facilities 
because  no  others  are  available.  These 
children  are  scattered  about  in  five  lo- 
cations and  with  the  result  that  there 
are  not  enough  teachers  for  all.  The 
center  is  considering  making  available 
facilities  within  its  building  to  provide  a 
centralized  location  for  training  these 
children  and  making  the  most  effective 
use  of  teacher  talent. 

The  sponsors  have  learned,  also,  that 
in  Illinois  over  2.000  mentally  retarded 
children  are  on  the  waiting  list  for  hous- 
ing in  specialized  homes.  The  center  is 
now  seeking  approval  to  make  two  floors 
of  the  building  available  to  house  the 
children,  to  give  them  adequate  nursing 
care,  and  to  provide  them  with  suitable 
recreation  facilities. 

Another  idea  which  they  hope  to  have 
in  operation  is  a  total  convalescent  care 
plan.  Under  this  plan.  patienL'^,  by  pay- 
ing a  few  extra  dollars  each  month, 
would  be  insured  against  any  major  med- 
ical emergency  or  unusual  medical  ex- 
peixse.  This  would  protect  the  patient 
against  the  high  costs  of  a  serious  medi- 
cal need,  including  transfer  from  the 
cent-er  to  a  ho.spital  during  the  period  the 
care  is  required.  The  sponsors  hope  that 
the  plan  will  make  it  possible  for  patients 
with  limited  means  to  have  a  feeling  of 
security,  knowing  that  their  needs  would 
be  taken  care  of  by  the  center. 

These  plans  are  ambitious,  but  they 
reflect  confidence  and  self-reliance,  par- 
ticularly when  it  is  recognized  that  the 
center  is  only  7  months  old.  The 
achievements  represent  community  re- 
sponsibility and  initiative  in  operation. 
The  sponsors  of  the  center  have  shown 
that  it  is  possible  for  dedicated  business 
and  professional  people  in  a  community 
to  solve  certain  local  needs  through 
their  own  initiative.  They  did  not  find 
it  necessary  to  seek  outside  help  doing 
all  this  on  their  own  risk  capital  and 
their  own  personal  effort.  While  they 
received  much  advice  from  the  city. 
State,  and  Federal  authorities — which 
proved  to  be  very  valuable — they  asked 
for  no  financial  support,  and.  m  fact  did 
not  require  it.  They  decided  that  the 
problem  was  their  own  and  decided  to 
do  something  about  it. 

I  am  personally  confident  that  the 
outstanding  citizens  of  East  St.  Louis 
who  made  the  doctor's  convalescent  cen- 
ter a  reality  will  be  successful  in  their 
efforts  to  expand  the  scope  of  the  cen- 
ter's operations.  They  have  set  an  ex- 
ample for  the  other  communities  in  the 
area  as  well  as  a  standard  of  citizen  re- 
sponsibility. There  are  still  problems,  of 
course.  Nursing  home  needs  in  the  area 
still  have  not  been  completely  filled  and 
undesirable  conditions  still  remain  in 
some  places.  The  East  St.  Louis  exam- 
ple, however,  seems  to  make  it  clear  that 
communities  can  solve  many  of  their 
own  problems  of  this  kind  if  they  really 
want  to  do  so. 


SYSTEM   DESIGN   REPORT    OF   THE 
FEDERAL   A\TATION   AGENCY 

Mr.  Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr   GONZALEZ.    Mr.  Speaker.  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow  once  advised  us, 
"All  things  come  round  to  him  who  will 
but  wait." 

I  confess  there  have  been  times  I  have 
doubted  this  optimistic  view,  but  last 
Thursday  I  had  occasion  to  rejoice  in  its 
simple  truth. 

The  occasion  was  when  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
brought  to  me  a  copy  of  the  system  de- 
sign report  which  the  FAA  staff  devel- 
oped to  outline  its  projected  plans  for 
improving  its  administration  over  the 
Nation's  airways. 

Members  will  recall  that  this  report 
was  one  of  the  items  I  had  requested 
from  FAA  only  to  be  turned  down.  I  am 
gratified  that  the  Agency  now  feels  that 
it  has  sufficient  copies  of  this  report  to 
permit  a  Member  of  the  Congress  to 
peruse  one. 

You  will  recall  that  on  frequent  occa- 
sions Mr.  Najeeb  Halaby.  Administrator 
of  FAA,  has  made  reference  to  a  study 
known  as  "Project  Beacon."  which  was 
a  task  force  report  on  air  traffic  control 
made  in  October  1961.  It  sets  forth  some 
broad  guidelines  for  developing  an  air 
traffic  control  system  that  will  provide  a 
safe  and  efficient  utilization  of  our  air- 
space. Mr.  Halaby  has  shown  an  amaz- 
ing flexibility  in  his  use  of  this  study,  for 
he  cites  it  as  though  it  were  the  law  of 
the  prophets  when  it  supports  decisions 
he  has  otherwise  reached,  but  ignores  its 
existence  when  his  desires  take  some 
varv'ing  course.  I  gave  an  example  of 
this  latter  attitude  last  week  in  discuss- 
ing FAA's  continuing  program  to  de- 
velop a  new  electronic  computer,  a  pro- 
gram that  has  already  absorbed  over 
$50  million  without  producing  a  usable 
model.  Mr.  Halaby  has  been  strangely 
indifferent  to  the  plain  and  unequivocal 
recommendation  of  Project  Beacon  with 
reference  to  these  computers.  That  re- 
port had  this  to  say : 

Computers  to  do  both  the  en  route  and 
terminal  area  Jobs  are  currently  available  as 
off-the-shelf  items  Procurement  of  such 
computers  as  c>pp*>6ed  to  a  special  purpose 
computer  as  now  being  developed  should 
reduce  the  computer  cost  by  at  least  two- 
thirds. 

But  despite  Mr.  Halaby  s  indifference 
to  the  Project  Beacon  recommendation 
in  this  area,  he  has  seized  with  both 
hands  another  recommendation  that  ap- 
fx^ars  only  one  page  removed  from  the 
one  on  computers.  This  other  recom- 
mendation says  simply : 

It  would  seem  reasonable,  however,  that 
the  number  of  centers  [air  route  traffic  con- 
trol centers)  be  somewhat  less  than  at 
present. 
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It  is  this  advice  from  Project  Beacon 
that  Mr.  Halaby  flourished  when  he  an- 
nounced to  me  that  hi*  decision  to  dis- 
mantle the  San  Antonio  air  route  traffic 
control  center  and  move  it  to  Houston 
was  irretrievably  made.    He  had  me  be- 
lieving that  it  was  an  independent  panel 
of    experts    assembled    under    Project 
Beacon  that  had  decreed  that  this  cost- 
ly step  be  taken.    He  had  me  believing 
it  until  I  was  able  to  secure  a  copy  of  the 
Project's    report    and    found    that   this 
was  not  the  case.     It  was  not  Project 
Beacon  that  decided  that  the  number  of 
air  route  traffic  control  centers  in  the 
continental  United  States  should  be  re- 
duced from  29  to  22;  Mr.  Halaby  de- 
cided   that    in    January.      It    was    not 
Project  Beacon  that  decided  that  new 
centers  in  New  Orleans   and  San  An- 
tonio should  be  dismantled  and  a  new 
one  consolidated  and  built  In  Houston. 
Mr.  Halaby  decided  that  in  April. 

Now  it  struck  me  as  strange  that  Mr. 
Halaby   should   treat   separate   recom- 
mendations of  Project  Beacon  with  such 
deference  on  one  hand  and  indifference 
on  the  other  hand.     This  is  why  I  be- 
came   interested    in    just    what   precise 
plans,  if  any,  were  going  to  be  made  by 
this  Agency  to  effectuate  all  the  recom- 
mendations    of     Project     Beacon.       I 
learned  that  the  Agency  had  established 
an  in-house  task  force  to  develop  the 
details  of  how  the  broad  recommenda- 
tions  of   Project   Beacon  could   be   ef- 
fectuated.    This  effort  was  referred  to 
as  the  system  design  report.    And  it  was 
this  project  report  I  asked  to  see  some 
weeks  ago,  thinking  it  might  be  more 
definitive  and  let  us  know  just  where 
FAA  was  heading   in   the   planning   of 
future  air  route  traffic  control  centers. 
Mr.  Halaby  had  told  me  that  it  was  nec- 
essary  to   move   from   San   Antonio   to 
Houston  so  that  we  could  have  a  better 
"configuration"  in  dividing  the  United 
States'^into  21  generally  equivalent  traf- 
fic areas,  each  with  an  air  route  traffic 
control  center  in  the  middle.    This  fig- 
ure was  definite  and  positive  enough  for 
him  to  present  me  with  a  map  showing 
how  logically  21  configurations  could  be 
drawn  to  locate  as  many  centers  in  the 
main  traffic  flow  patterns.     Mr.  Halaby 
had  this  same  map  enlarged  with  color- 
ful overlays  and  he  took  it  to  the  Senate 
Appropriations   Committee  hearings  to 
argue  his  case  for  the  consolidation  of 
existing  centers.    It  was  all  very  logical 
and  very  lucid. 

Yet,  I  had  a  feeling  then,  and  I  am 
confirmed  in  that  feeling  now,  that  Mr. 
Halaby  was  not  telling  all  the  story  on 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of  these 
centers.  Only  one  shoe  had  fallen  to  the 
floor,  and  I  have  been  waiting  for  the 
other.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  now  fallen. 
The  chances  are  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  have  not  heard  it  fall,  for  the 
sound  is  muiRed  in  the  758  pages  of  this 
systems  design  report  which  I  was  thank- 
ful to  secure  last  Thursday.  It  is  a  small, 
although  distinct  sound,  and  I  urge  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  listen  to  it  now, 
for  you  shall  surely  hear  of  it  in  months 
to  come. 

The  career  experts  in  FAA  took  the 
broad  recommendations  of  Project 
Beacon  and  spelled  out  the  details  of  an 
air  trafBc  control  system.    Did  they  come 


up  with  Mr.  Halaby 's  21  centers  to 
blanket  the  United  States?  They  did 
not.  They  came  up  with  a  figure  of  15 
centers.    The  report  says: 

There  will  be  a  relatively  small  number  of 
centers  sited  strategically  throughout  the 
CDtermlnous  United  States  This  number 
by  1975,  will  probably  be  In  the  order  of  15 
as  compared  to  the  present  planned  reduc- 
tion to  21  air  route  traffic-control  centers. 


Now  what  docs  thi.s  mean?     For  one 
thing  it  means  that  there  are  six  centers 
cf  those  Mr  Halaby  planned  on  in  April 
that  are  s^oing  to  go.    It  means  that  the 
tissue  of  Mr,  Halaby's  logic  in  present- 
ing his  case  to  me  and  to  the  Senate  com- 
mittee has  been  torn.     When  you  divide 
the    United    States    into    15    generally 
equivalent  areas,  you  get  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent jigsaw  picture  than  you  do  with 
the  21  configurations  Mr.  Halaby  uses 
10  justifiy  the  Hou.'^ton  center.    Until  a 
map  is  drawn  showing  the  15  new  con- 
figurations how  can  anyone  tell  whether 
Houston  is  a  logical  center  into  which 
]-adar  data  is  to  be  remoted':'    Or  if  San 
Antonio,  or  New  Orleans,  or  Fort  Worth 
are  logical  centers.    In  fact,  the  case  of 
Port  Worth,  where  a  brand  new  center 
has  just  been  opened  becomes  interest- 
.ng  in  this  new  perspective.    Is  Mr,  Hal- 
aby going  to  tell  us  that  Port  Worth  and 
Houston,  less  than  300  miles  apart,  are 
ooth  going  to  have  centers? 

The  point  is  that  Mr,  Halaby  is  really 
not   telling   us   enough.     If    the   expert 
career  men  in  his  Agency  are  planning 
on  15  centers,  why  can  Mr.  Halaby  not 
tell  us  where  they  are  to  be  before  we 
continue  the  wasteful,  unnecessary  pro- 
gram of  build  it  up,  tear  it  down,  put  it 
here,  put  it  there  in  which  he  is  now  en- 
gaged.    Why  spend  $8  million  to  move 
from    San    Antonio    and    New    Orleans 
when  there  has  been  no  showing  that 
5,     10,     or     15     years     from     now     a 
center  will  be  desirable  there?     And  I 
remind  you  that  Mr  Halaby's  entire  case 
for  justifying   the   move  to   Houston   is 
predicated  on  recapturing  the  cost  dur- 
ing a  16-year  projected  life  for  that  cen- 
ter.    If  he  does  not  leave  it  there  that 
long  he  will  not  have   the  savings  he 
claims  by  his  own  arithmetic,  the  same 
arithmetic  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  said  he  could  not  go 
behind. 

I  say  if  we  are  frustrated  In  our  effort 
to  look  behind  these  figures,  we  can  at 
least  expect  the  Administrator  of  this 
Agency  to  put  his  cards  on  the  table. 
Should  we  not  learn  which  of  the  six 
other  centers  never  previously  mentioned 
are  to  be  closed?  Should  we  not  at  least 
get  some  idea  of  the  present  thinking  of 
FAA  experts  on  where  future  boundaries 
are  to  be  drawn  between  center  areas? 
These  are  just  a  few  of  the  questions 
about  which  I  am  curious,  and  which  I 
shall  continue  to  raise. 


Mr.  Bray  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
L.\NCEN),  for  30  minutes,  on  August  27, 

1962.  ^      ^    ^, 

Mr.  Bray  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Langen),  for  30  minutes,  on  August  28. 
1962.  

EXTENSION    OF   REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend   remarks    in    the    Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr  O'KoNSKi  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr    LiBONATi  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 
Mr.  Van  Z.andt. 
Mr,  Alger. 

(The  following  Members   ^at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  Lasgen)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 
Mr.  CoNTE. 
Mr.  TuppER. 

(The  following  Members  ''at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LiBONATi)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD. 

Mr.  Shelley. 
Mr.  O'Nflll. 
Mr.  Powell. 
Mr.  Friedel. 

Mr.FEIGHAN. 

Mr.  Daniels. 


SENATE   ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 
The  SPE.^KER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S  2020,  An  act  to  amend  part  TV  of  sub- 
title C  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  develop 
the  South  Barrow  ga.sflekl.  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  No,  4,  for  the  purpose  of  making  gas 
available  for  sale  to  the  native  village  of 
Barrow  and  to  other  non-Federal  commu- 
nities and  installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and 

S.  3428.  An  act  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  judges  to  the  municipal  court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  municipal 
court  of  appeals  for  the  District  of  CoUun- 
bla.  and  the  Juvenile  court  of  the  DlsUict 
of  Columbia, 


ADJOLTRNMENT 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly <at  3  o'clock  and  34  minutes  p.m  » , 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Thursday,  August  23,  1962. 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive   program    and    any    special    orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 
Mr,  Price,  for  30  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Bow,  for  60  minutes,  on  Tuesday, 
August  28.  1962. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

2430,  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1963  in  the  amount  of  $28,089,000 
for  the  Department  of  State  (H.  Doc  No. 
524) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2431.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of   the   United   States,    transmitting   a 


proposec:  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  yeir  1963  in  the  amount  of  $1,075,000 
for  the  ,3epartment  of  the  Interior  (H,  Doc. 
No.  525);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2432,  .\  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmuting  a 
report  en  the  review  of  the  planning  by 
the  General  Services  Administration  (GSA) 
for  the  automatic  data-processing  (ADP) 
equipment  Installed  at  its  Washington,  DC, 
regional  office;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment OF>€ratlons. 

2433,  \  lett«r  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  o;i  a  review  of  the  apportionments  of 
Federal- ild  highway  funds  among  the  States 
by  the  I.ureau  of  Public  Roads.  Department 
of  Commerce,  for  the  fiscal  years  1956 
through  1963;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2434,  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting the  report  of  the  Archivislt  of  the 
United  States  on  records  proposed  for  dis- 
posal under  the  law;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

2435,  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  relating  to  pro- 
viding aviation  war  risk  instuance  as  of 
June  30,  1962.  pursuant  to  title  XIII  of  the 
Federal  Wlatlon  Act  of  1958;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2436,  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director. 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  relative  to  a 
grant  made  to  Georgetown  University, 
Washing' on.  DC  under  the  authority  of 
Public  Lvw  85-934  (42  USC.  1893);  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

2437,  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  profxised 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal cf  wine  from  bonded  wine  cellars, 
without  i>ayment  of  tax.  for  use  In  the 
manufacture  of  preparations  unfit  for  in- 
ternal human  use";  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

2438,  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  tr.insmlttlng  a  report  relating  to  all 
claims  paid  by  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962.  pur- 
suant to  section  2673  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciar\'. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PL'B- 
LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
commit!.ees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  HARRIS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  HR  4272  A  bill 
to  amend  part  I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  In  order  to  provide  that  the  provisions 
of  section  4(1)  thereof,  relating  to  long  and 
short  ha  al  charges,  shall  not  apply  to  express 
companies;  without  amendment  iRept,  No. 
2247)      Eeferred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr,  R.ARRIS  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  H  R.  11732.  A  bill  to 
amend  section  305  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1334,  as  amended;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  2248).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar, 

Mr,  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H  R  8754  A  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  pro\ide  a  deduction 
for  payrient  of  redeemable  ground  rents; 
with  amendment  (Rept  No,  2249),  Referred 
to  the  Cc'mmlttee  on  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State    of    the    Union. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  H  R  10129  A  bill 
to  amend  the  act  of  September  7,  1957,  re- 
lating to  aircraft  loan  guarantees;  with 
amendm«!nt    (Rept.  No.  2250).     Referred   to 


the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  MILLS;  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HR.  12213.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  temporary  suspension  of  the  duty  on 
corkboard  insulation;  with  amendment 
I  Rept  No  2251  I.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union 

Mr,  MILLS.  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  H  R.  12526,  A  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 172  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  a  7-year  net  operating  loss 
carryover  for  certain  regulated  transporta- 
tion corporations:  without  amendment 
(Rept  No  2252)  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union, 

Mr  RCXjERS  of  Florida:  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  H  R,  12365. 
A  bill  to  amend  title  m  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  atithorize  grants  for  family 
clinics  for  domestic  agricultural  migratory 
workers,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  i  Rept  No  2253),  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R,  12719,  A  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
amounts  received  as  certain  awards  under 
the  Japanese-American  Evacuation  Claims 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  shall  not  be  In- 
cluded in  gross  income,  with  amendment 
(Rept  No.  2254  ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union, 

Mr  SPENCE:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  HR.  12577,  A  bill  to  place  au- 
thority over  the  trust  powers  of  national 
banks  In  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency; 
without  amendment  i  Rept  No  22551.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committe  of  the  Whole  House 
on   the   State    of    the   Union. 

Mr.  SPENCE:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  12899.  A  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 5155  of  the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to 
bank  branches  which  may  be  retained  upon 
conversion  or  consolidation  or  merger:  with- 
out amendment  i  Rept  No  2256).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC   BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXH.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  BOLAND: 
H.R,  12939  A  bill  appropriating  $50,000  for 
the  payment  of  rewards  for  information  lead- 
ing to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the  per- 
sons who  committed  the  robbery  at  Plym- 
outh, Mass,,  on  August  14  1962,  in  the  course 
of  which  cash  was  taken  from  the  U.S.  malls; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr   BREWSTER: 
H.R    12940    A   bill    to   amend    sections   220, 
221,  and  233  of  the  National  Housing  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr  GUBSER: 
HR  12941  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  authorize  relocation 
payments  in  the  case  of  certain  parts  of  a 
business  concern  located  outside  an  urban 
renewal  area  where  they  are  interdependent 
with  parts  of  such  concern  displaced  from 
within  such  area;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency 

H  R  12942  A  bill  to  provide,  for  purposes 
of  income  taxes  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Codes,  that  awards  received  under  the  Jap- 
anese-American Evacuation  Claims  Act  of 
1948  shall  not  be  included  in  gross  income; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

By  Mr   HARRIS: 
H  R   12943,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of   1934  in  order  to  grant  to  the 
Federal     Communications    Commission    au- 


thority to  grant  special  temporary  authoriza- 
tions for  60  days  for  certain  nonbroadcast 
oi)erations;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr  HIESTAND: 
H.R,  1^944  A  bill  to  regulate  the  importa- 
tion of  barbiturates  and  habit-forming 
stlmtilant  drugs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr  KASTENMEIER : 
H  R  12945,  A  bill  to  control  the  human 
Intake  of  agricultural  comm.odities  contain- 
ing radioactive  substances  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

"Bv  Mr   LINDSAY: 
H.R   12946    A    bill    to    establish    the    Plre 
Island  National  Seashore,  and  for  other  pur- 
p<:)ses;    to    the    Committee    on    Interior    and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr   QUIE : 
H.R  12947    A    bill    to   provide   further   fc*' 
cooperation    with    States    In    administration 
and  enforcement  of  certain  Federal  laws;  to 
the  Committee  on   Agriculture 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York: 
H.R.  12948  A  bill  to  amend  the  U.S, 
H(3using  Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  a 
tenant  in  a  low-rent  public  housing  project 
may  not  be  evicted  therefrom  without  a 
public  hearing;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency 

By  Mr,  wiLSON  of  California: 
H,  Con,  Res  514.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  establishment  of  a  commission 
to  study  the  feasibility  of  Federal  legisla- 
tion requiring  uniform  threads  on  couplings 
of  firehoses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce, 

By  Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H,  Res  768    Resolution  declaring  the  East- 
ern  Orthodox   Church   to   be   a   major   faith 
in   the  United  States;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    ADDABBO  (by  request)  : 
H  R,  12949,  A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Giu- 
seppe  Fontana;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judlclarv, 

By  Mr   BROW^N: 
H  R   12950    A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Oliver 
Brown;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  DEROUNIAN: 
HR   12951.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
Pechdlmaldjl;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judlclarv. 

By  Mr    FARBSTEIN 
H,R   12952.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maurice 
Mo,  Sam  Wan  Cheng  Mo,   and  Sze  Mai  Mo 
also  known  as  Rosie  S  Mo;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary, 

By  Mrs   GRIFFITHS: 
H.R   12953    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Alisa 
Welner,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   DOWNING 
H.    Con.    Res     515,  Concurrent    resolution 
tendering  the  thanks  of  Congress  to  Lt,  Gen, 
Lewis  B,  Puller,  US    Marine  Corps  (retired); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

403.  The  SPE.AKER  presented  a  petition 
of  C.  Taylor  Burton,  secretstry- treasurer. 
Western  Association  of  State  Highway  Offi- 
cials, Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  relative  to  re- 
aflirmlng  full  cooperation  and  support  to 
Federal  Highway  Administrator  Rex  M  Whlt- 
to:i  in  performing  the  duties  associated  with 
his  position,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
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Monday,  August  20, 1962 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  and 

was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 

Harris,     D.D.,     offered     the     following 

prayer : 

O  Thou  who  art  the  center  and  soul  of 
every  sphere,  yet  to  each  trusting  heart 
how  near:  Out  of  our  littleness  of  con- 
ception and  action  we  turn  our  faces  to 
the  fullness  of  Thy  immensity,  flooding 
beyond  the  ken  of  our  mortal  knowledge. 
As  now  we  lift  our  drab  duties  to  the 
effulgence   of  Thy   utter  self-giving   in 
limitless  love,  give  us  to  see  that  a  day 
is  coming  when  we  shall  look  back  on  our 
finished  Ufe  with  its  long,  ardent  ambi- 
tions, its  hot   strenuous  endeavors,   its 
noise  and  dust  and  rush,  and  see  that  it 
is  emptiness  and  shadow,  except  when 
here  and  there  we  have  turned  aside  to 
be  thoughtful  and  unselfish. 

So  at  the  begirming  of  this  new  week, 
with  all  the  burning  pressure  of  world 
crisis  focusing  on  this  forum  of  delibera- 
tion, we  pause  for  this  moment  to  be  re- 
minded of  that  which  changes  every- 
thing in  the  balance  of  power  for  those 
who  wait  upon  Thee— "The  eternal  God 
is  your  home  and  your  help,  and  under- 
neath are  the  everlasting  arms."' 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  Him  whose 
pierced  hands  have  turned  the  stream  of 
the  centuries  into  new  channels.    Amen. 


the   act  during   the   period   January   1 
through  June  30,  1962. 

John  P.   Kennedy. 
The  White  House,  Augm^t  20.  1962. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
tl.e  Senate  messages  from  ihe  President 
ol  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  tlus  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


The  tribe  has  had  to  engage  In  several 
lawsuits  m  order  to  protect  Its  claims  with 
respect  to  tribal  land  that  Is  to  be  disposed 
of  Additional  litigation  of  this  sort  Is  In 
contemplation.  This,  plus  unforeseen  prob- 
lems In  organizing  a  suitable  entity  to  take 
over  tribal  assets,  makes  necessary  an  exten- 
sion of  the  time  allowed  under  the  1959  act. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  permit  the 
tribe  to  continue  to  have  a  principal  chief 
during  the  extended  pericxl,  to  limit  per 
capita  distributions  of  funds  during  this 
period,  and  to  give  the  tribal  entity  that  is 
to  be  organized  the  tribe's  Immunity  from 
statutes  of  limitations  for  a  shon  period  of 
time.  The  committee  was  a.ssured  that  the 
additional  3  years  would  provide  ample  time 
for  these  purposes. 


CRDER  DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  OF 
THE  LEGISLATIVE  CALENDAR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  Legis- 
lutive  Calendar  was  di.spensed  with. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  con.sent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday. 
August  17.  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES       FROM       THE       PRESI- 
DENT—APPROVAL OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  August  16,  1962,  the  President 
had  approved  and  signed  the  act  <S. 
2869*  to  amend  chapter  31  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  afford  additional 
time  during  which  certain  veterans 
blinded  by  reason  of  a  service-connected 
disability  may  be  afforded  vocational  re- 
habilitation training. 


REPORT     ON     ACTIVITIES     UNDER 
PUBLIC  LAW  480.  83D  CONGRESS- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
(H.  DOC.  NO.   526) 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  16th 
semiannual  report  on  activities  carried 
on  under  PubUc  Law  480,  83d  Congress, 
as  amended,  outlining  operations  under 


PETITIONS    AND   MEMORIALS 

Petitions,   etc.,   were   laid   before   the 
Senate,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

The  petition  of  William  J  Taylor,  Jr  ,  of 
Norfolk,  Va..  relating  to  living  conditions  and 
the  morale  of  naval  personnel  In  the  vicinity 
of  Norfolk;  to  the  Committee  on  .^rmed 
Services. 

A    petition    signed    by    Tliomas    C     Pierce 
and  sundry  other  individuals  and   business 
firms,  praying  for  the  pa.s.=;r\ge  r.f  the  quality 
stabilization     bill;     to     the     Committee     on 
Commerce. 


DISPOSITION  OF  PROPERTY  OF  THE 
CHOCTAW  'I-RIBE 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  time  limitation,  and  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  minority,  at  this 
lime  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1841, 
House  bill  12355,  amending  the  law  re- 
lating to  final  disposition  of  the  prop- 
ertv  of  the  Choctaw  Tribe. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
':he  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
H.R.  123551  to  amend  the  law  relat- 
.ng  to  the  final  disposition  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Choctaw  Tribe  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  IVL^NSFIEIX).  Mr.  President.  I 
.ask  unanimous  con.^ent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  committee  report  having  to  do 
with  the  purpose  of  and  the  need  for 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  <No,  1879 >  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PTTRPOSE 

The  principal  purpose  of  HJl.  12355  is  to 
extend  by  3  years  the  time  within  which 
certain  provisions  of  the  act  of  August  25, 
1959  (73  Stat.  420),  are  to  be  carried  out. 

The  act  of  August  25,  1959,  provided  the 
rules  governing  completion  of  disposition  of 
the  assets  of  the  Choctaw  Tribe.  Under  the 
1959  law  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was 
directed  to  di.'^pose  of  the  lands  (except  a 
one-half  mineral  interest)  belonging  to  the 
Choctaw  Tribe  and  held  by  the  United  States 
In  trust  for  the  tribe  or  subject  to  a  restric- 
tion against  alienation  imposed  by  the 
United  States  A  legal  entity  was  to  be  or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  Oklahoma,  as  the 
successor  in  interest  to  the  Choctaw  Tribe 
to  hold  the  reserved  mineral  Interest,  and 
if  it  so  chose,  to  take  title  to  the  Choctaw 
lands. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  E.\STLAND,  from  the  Committee 

on   the   Judiciary,    without    amendment: 

S.  3085.  A  bin'for  the  relief  of  Paul  Huy- 
gelen  and  Luba  A.  Huygelen  (Rept.  No. 
1892): 

S.  3390.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Naife  Kahl 
(Rept.  No.  1895): 

H.R.  7638.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim 
Hyung  In  Comstock   (Rept.  No.   1897i; 

H.R.  7736.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
May  13.  1960  (Private  Law  86-286)  iRept. 
No.  1898): 

H.R.  8730.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Mary  Alphonsa  (Elena  Bruno)  and  Sist<>r 
Mary  Attilla  (Fllipa  Todaro)  (Rept.  No. 
1899):  and 

H.R.  9915.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ucnberto 
Brezza  (Rept.  No.  1900). 

By  Mr.  EASTL.VND.  from  the  dmmlttee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

3.  2950.  A  bill  for  the  rehef  of  Dwljendra 
Kumar  Misra  (Rept.  No.  1890) : 

8.  2962.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Byung  Yong 
Cho  (Alan  Cho  Gardner)  and  Moonee  Choi 
(Charlie  Gardner)    (Rept.   No.    1891): 

S.  3265.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Desplna 
Anastos    (Psyhopeda)     (Rept.   No.    1893), 

S.3275.  A     bill    for    the    relief     of    Anna 
Sclamanna  Mistlconl   (Rept    No    1894):    and 
H.R.  1388.  An    act    for    the    relief    of    Tal 
JaLlm  (Rept.  No.  1B96>. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  Ir-^m  the  Committee 
on   the   Judiciary,   with   amendments: 

H.J.  Res,  677.  Joint  resi:<lution  relating  to 
the  admission  of  certain  adopted  children 
(Rept.  No.  1889  1  . 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H.J.  Res.  827.  Joint  resolution  extending 
duration  of  copyright  protection  in  certain 
cases  (Rept.  No.  1888). 

By  Mr  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  without 
amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  87.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  hearings  entitled  •Military  Cold  War 
Education  and  Speech  Review  Policies"  and 
the  report  thereon  (Rept  No.  1901). 
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By  Mr  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment 

S  J  Res  217  Joint  resolution  making  the 
17th  day  of  September  in  each  year  a  legal 
holiday  t:>  be  known  as  Constitution  Day 
(Rept.  No   1902). 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolution.s  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  MORvSE: 

S.  3656.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Agatha 
61o-Chen  Loo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  McNAM.^RA 

S.  3657.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ellsa  Gen 
Welner:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   WILEY: 

SJ.  Res  219.  Joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  permanent  National  Council  on  U.S. 
Goals:  tC'  the  Committee  on  Government 
Op>eratlors. 

(See  tl.e  remarks  of  Mr    Wii.ey  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
ap{>ear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.BEALL: 

S.J.  Res.  220.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  habor  tug  operated  by  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
the  Chief  Robert  V.  Murray;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 


ESTABIISHMENT  OF  A  PERMANENT 
COUNCIL  ON   US    GOALS 

Mr.  \\  ILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, fo;-  appropriate  reference,  a  joint 
resolution  to  establish  a  Permanent 
Council  on  U.S.  Goals.  Tlie  objective 
would  be  to  mobilize  a  greater  national 
effort  to  crystallize,  and  encourage  citi- 
zen supiKjrt  of.  national  goals  essential 
for  the  future. 

Reinstilling  in  more  of  our  citizens  a 
greater  .iorxse  of  mi.ssion  of  purpo.'-e.  of 
devotion  to  country  would,  I  believe,  be 
helpful — in  fact  is  absolutely  necessary — 
in  meet  n;.:  the  great  challenges  con- 
fronting us. 

We  recall  that  former  President  Eisen- 
hower aDpointed  a  Commission  on  Na- 
tional GDals.  The  findings  and  recom- 
mendatioiLs  of  the  study,  completed  in 
1960.  p-ovide  tremendously  valuable 
analyses  of.  and  proposals  for,  meeting 
major  challenges  confronting;  the 
country. 

The  establi-shment  of  a  Permanent 
Council  on  US.  Goals  would,  I  believe, 
help  to  sH'ovide  us  with  a  better  under- 
standing, and  guidance,  for  attaining 
our  high?st  national  destiny. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
two  items  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record:  Fir.st.  a  declaration  of  funda- 
mental objectives  of  the  Council;  and 
second,  the  joint  resolution  itself 

Moreover.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  joint  resolution  lie  on  the  table 
for  1  we?k  to  allow  any  fellow  Senators 
who  may  wish  to  do  so  to  join  in  cospon- 
soring  it. 

The  A'ICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
re.soluticn  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  joint  resolution  and  the  excerpts 
Will  be  print^ed  in  the  Record,  and  the 


joint  resolution  will  he  on  tlie  dei>k,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
The  joint  resolution  'S  J.  Res.  219)  to 
establish  a  permanent  National  Council 
on  U.S.  Goals,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wiley, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  tlie  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

FINDINGS    AND    PtniPOSES 

Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  that  In  the 
nuclear-space  age  this  Nation  faces,  among 
other  challenges,  a  broader  and  more  com- 
plex challenge  than  ever  before:  A  dynamic 
and  fanatical  Ideology,  communism,  chal- 
lenges our  way  of  life,  its  ideals,  and.  Indeed, 
freedom  itself  wherever  it  exists.  To  meet 
this  challenge,  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
our  free  way  of  life,  to  defeat  the  Conununi&t 
goal  of  global  conquest,  and  to  ultimately 
achieve  and  establish  peace  in  the  world, 
a  greater  mobilization  of  common  purpose 
must  be  achieved  by  all  our  citizens.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  Joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  high-level  council  on  national  goals 
to  assist  m  achieving  this  mobilization  of 
common  purpose  by  formulating  national 
goals  designed  to  meet  the  crucial  challenges 
of  the  day,  and  to  enhance  understanding 
by  all  citizens  of  the  part  which  they  as 
Individuals  can  play  in  the  realization  of 
such  goals. 

ESTABLISHMENT    ^  I     THE    COUNCIL 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  hereby  established  a  per- 
manent council  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Council  on  United  States  Goals  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Council"). 

MEMBERSHIP    OF    THE    COUNCIL 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Council  shall  be  composed 
of  twelve  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  Persons  appointed  to  the 
Council  shall  be  private  citizens  of  outstand- 
ing qualifications.  Not  more  than  six  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  shall  at  any  time  be 
menibers  of  the  same  political  party. 

(b)  Terms  of  office  of  members  of  the 
C-ouncll  shall  be  two  years,  except  that  the 
terms  of  office  of  six  of  the  twelve  members 
first  appointed  to  the  Council  shall  expire. 
as  designated  by  the  President,  at  the  end 
of  one  year.  Any  member  apjx^lnted  to  fill 
a  vacancy  on  the  Council  occurring  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  apF>olntcd  shall  be  appointed 
for   the  remainder  of  such  term. 

(c)  The  President  shall  annually  designate 
one  of  the  mf^nbcrs  of  the  Council  as  chair- 
man and  one  as  vice  chairman.  The  vice 
chairman  shall  act  as  chairman  in  case  of 
the  absence  or  disability  of  the  chairman. 
A  ma;  ority  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
in  office  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but 
the  Council  may  function  notwithstanding 
vacancies, 

duties 

Pre  4  (a)  The  Council  shall  conduct  con- 
inmine  Ftudle*  with  a  view  to — 

Ml  evaluating  the  nature  and  .sd  pe  of 
nati-inal  challenges; 

(.^1  1  .rmulutuig  and  recommending  na- 
tional goals  to  meet  such  challenges, 

(3)  recommending  alternative  methods  or 
ways  by  which  such  goals  may  be  achieved; 
and 

(4i  developing  citizen  awareness  of  the 
implications  of  such  challenges,  the  impor- 
tance of  such  goals,  and  the  m.mner  in  which 
citizens  acting  Individually  or  in  groups 
can  assist  in  the  realization  of  such  poalf 

(b~i  The  Council  shall  submit  to  tlie  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  an  annual  report 
concerning    its    activities    ui^dcr    tins    j    int 


resolution.  Such  report  shall  be  hied  on  or 
before  January  15  of  each  year,  and  shall 
include  such  findings  and  recommendations 
as  the  Council  is  prepared  to  make  as  a  result 
of  its  studies.  The  findings  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  Council  which  are  Included 
In  any  such  report  shall  be  made  public 
promptly  after  the  submission  thereof  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress. 

POWERS 

Sec.  5.  (ai  The  CouncU  may.  In  carrying 
out  this  joint  resolution,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  hold  such  hearings,  take 
such  testimony,  administer  such  oaths,  pro- 
cure such  printing  and  binding,  and  make 
such  expenditures  as  the  Council  deems  ad- 
visable. Any  member  of  the  Council  may 
adioinister  oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses 
appearing  before  the  Council. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  have  the  power  to 
api)oint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  it  deems  advisable.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  civil  service 
laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended.  The  Council  may  also  procure, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
temporary  and  Intermittent  services  to  the 
same  extent  as  Is  authottzed  for  the  depart- 
ments by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2. 
1946  (60  Stat.  810) ,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
$50  per  diem  for  Individuals. 

(c)  The  Council  Is  authorized  to  secure 
directly  from  any  executive  department, 
bureau,  agency,  board,  commission,  office. 
Independent  establishment,  or  Instrumen- 
tality of  the  Federal  Government  Informa- 
tion, suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistic* 
for  the  purposes  of  this  joint  resolution;  and 
eai:h  such  department,  bureau,  agency, 
board,  commission,  office,  establishment,  or 
instrumentality  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  furnish  such  information,  suggestions, 
estimates,  and  statistics  directly  to  the  Coun- 
cil, upon  request  made  by  the  chairman  or 
vice  chairman.  i 

COMPENSATION    OF    MEMBERS  ^ 

Sec  6.  Members  of  the  Council  shall  re- 
ceive $75  per  diem  when  engagedXn  the 
performance  of  duties  vested  In  the  (;ouncll- 
In  addition  members  of  the  CouncilMihall  be 
reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  tmh  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  by  tliem  in  the 
performance  of  the  duties  vested  in  the 
Council. 

EXPENSE.'^ 

Sec  7.  There  arc  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  Joint  resoKitlon. 

The  excerpts  presented  by  Mr,  Wlley 
are  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Wilet 

In  the  nuclear  space  age,  we.  as  a  free 
nation,  face  greater,  broader  scope  chal- 
lenges than  ever  before  in  history. 

At  such  a  critical  time,  otir  free  system 
and  ideals — indeed,  freedom  Itself— are  be- 
ing challenged  by  a  dynamic,  fanatical  Ideol- 
ogy, communism. 

To  preserve  and  strengthen  our  free  way 
of  life;  to  defeat  the  Reds  aim  of  global 
conquest;  and  ultimat<>ly.  to  eetablish  peace, 
we  need  a  greater  mobilization — in  will, 
spirit.  action,  and  dedication — of  our 
citizens. 

Unfortunately,  the  rnmpiexity  of  a  fast- 
advancing,  rapid-changing  age  often  makes 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  understand  how 
we  Individually,  can  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  national  causes — to  freedom 
and  peace. 

Consequently,  there  is.  I  believe,  a  grfiter 
ne(>d  for  (1)  annual  crysuUlization  of  na- 
tional goals;  and  (3)  in  understanding  of 
how  citizens  individually,  can  make  a  more 
significant  contribution  to  national  security 
and  progress. 
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For  these  reasons,  I  am  proposing  estab- 
lishment  of    a   permanent  National   Council 
on  U  S    Goals.     Comprised  of  the  best  brains 
in   the   country,    the   year-to-year    responsi- 
bilities nf  the  Council  would  Include  evalua- 
tions of  national  challenges,  crystallization 
of    Koals.    proposals    for    alternative    ways   of 
reaching    such    goals,    recommendations    for 
wavs  in  which  citizens,  and  citizens  organ- 
iza'tions,  as  well  as  Uncle  Sam.  may  contrib- 
ute   to   more   speedily   reaching    such   goals. 
The  studies  would  cover  the  whole  range 
of     national     Interests,     including     national 
secu'lty     anticommunism,    agriculture,   eco- 
nomic ■  progress,     education,    human     well- 
being     constitutional    rights,    arts    .md    sci- 
ences—all   major    features    of    our    national 

Unfortunately,  the  concept  is  too  widely 
accepted  that  by  being  born  in  this  country 
a  citizen  automatically  becomes  instuled 
with  a  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
principles,  ideals,  and  working  processes  of 
our  way  of  life  Realistically,  this  is  not 
true. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  greater  guidance 
on  rational  purposes,  former  President 
Eisennower  appointed  a  temporary  Com- 
m'=3ion  on  National  Goals.  Following  the 
completion  of  its  work  in  1960,  the  Com- 
mission's significant  evaluations  and  recom- 
m"-idatio!^s  ur^fortunately.  have  too  largely 
been  utilized  only  (a)  for  passive  armchair 
conversations,  or  (b)  as  dust  collectors  in 
home  and  public  libraries. 

The  Nation— for  too  long  In  my  judg- 
ment—has tolerated  a  pseudosophisticated 
£.ttitude  that  patriotism,  devotion  to  duty 
and  country,  heartfelt  interest  in  one's  fel- 
low men- -these  ideas  are  old  fashioned,  out- 
moded, and    ■corny."  in  our  way  of  life. 

For  the  space  age,  however,  we  need  a  re- 
newal of  a  sense  of  citizen  and  national 
purpose;  o:  the  love-for-country  ■spirit  of 
our  forefathers-;  of  Patrick  Henry's:  'Give 
me  liberty,  or  give  me  death";  of  Nathan 
Hales:  ■•!  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life 
to  give  for  my  country." 

A  renewal  of  this  nationalistic  spirit 
w  luld.  I  believe,  s-rve  as  a  spur  to  sreatness. 
a  key  to  faster  progress,  a  challenge  to  our 
citizens,  and  an  open  door  of  greater  op- 
portunity for  all  of  us  to  serve  ourselves 
and  our  country. 

How  can  this  be  done?  The  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Council  on  US  Goals, 
for  which  I  shall  Introduce  a  resolution  in 
the  U.S.  Senate,  would  be  helpful  in  an- 
nually crvstalllzlng  and  making  recom- 
mendations for  attaining  higher  goals  for 
the   future. 

The  Nation,  too.  could  well  "touch  the 
torch^'  of  p:itrlot!sm  to  the  heai's  of  more 
citizens;  to  let  it  spread  like  wild  ire.  across 
the  country  to  create  a  brighte.-  light  for 
freedom. 

A  greater  natlon.il  effort  is  needed  also  to 
educate  our  pe<iple  to  a  greater  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  principles,  ideals, 
and  working  processes  of  our  way  of  life; 
and  nf  how — ;ibove  all  other  systems — it  can 
be.st   serve  a  people  and  nation. 

As  in  the  great  past,  the  spirit  of 
patriotism,  of  our  way  of  life  can— and 
should— be  reinstiUed  at  mother's  knee, 
around  the  fireside,  in  the  schools,  in  forums, 
from  public  podiums.  through  television, 
radio.  publications— all  media  wherever 
citizens  live,  meet,  think,  and  exchange 
ideas   on    our    national    life. 

A  reawakening  of  the  spirit  of  freedom 
and  of  patriotism,  would.  I  believe,  enrich 
our  lives,  individually,  by  creating  for  more 
Citizens  an  opportunity  to  participate  in, 
and  contribute  to,  great  national  causes; 
strengthening  our  beloved  country;  bright- 
ening the  outlook  for  establishment  of  free- 
dom and  peace  In  the  world. 


POOD    AND    AGRICULTURE   ACT   OP 
1962— AMENDMENTS 
Mr      KEATING     'for     himself.     Mr. 
jAviTS.  Mr.    Scott.  Mr.   Cask,   and  Mr. 
Si'LTONST.^LL•  Submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly 
to  the  bill  <H.R.  12391i   to  improve  and 
protect  farm  income,  to  reduce  costs  of 
farm  programs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ments  excessive  stocks  of  agricultural 
ccmmodities,  and  products  to  consumers. 
tc  provide  adequate  supplies  of  agricul- 
tiral  commodities  for  domestic  and  for- 
eign needs,  to  conserve  natural  resources 
and  for  other  purposes,  ■w.hich  was  or- 
dered   to   He   on    the   table   and   to   be 
printed. 

Mr.  TOWER  submitted  an  amend- 
rr.ent  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
t(«  House  bill  12391.  supra,  which  was 
o:-dered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 

p -inted. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  submitted  an  amend- 
nent  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  bill  12391,  supra,  which  was 
o;dered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed.  . 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  submit- 
ted an  amendment,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him.  to  House  bill  12391,  supra, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Talm.adge'  .submitted  an  amendment. 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly. 
to  House  bill  12391.  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  bill  12391.  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
f)r  inted 

Mr  HART  .submitted  an  amendment. 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  House 
ijill  12391,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


ate  Joint  Resolution  133,  to  provide  for 
the  coinage  of  a  medal  in  recognition 
of  the  distinguished  services  of  Sam 
Rayburn.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

All  persons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  on  this  resolution  are  requested 
to  notify  Mr.  Matthew  Hale,  chief  of 
staff  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  room  5300,  New  Senate  Office 
Building',  telephone  Capitol  4-3121,  ex- 
tension 3921. 


RESCHEDULING  OF  HEARING  ON 
PROPOSALS  TO  AMEND  SECTION 
9.  a)  OF  THE  TRADING  WITH  THE 
ENEMY  ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  hearings  an- 
nounced to  be«m  on  Wednesday,  Au- 
gust 22,  1962.  on  proposals  to  amend  sec- 
tion 9(a»  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act  have  been  rescheduled  for  Monday. 
August  27.  1962,  at  10,30  a.m..  in  rcom 
2228.  New  Senate  Office  Building.  These 
are  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  H  R.  8874, 
BANK  SERVICE  CORPORATIONS 
Mr,  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  I  desire  to  give  notice  that 
a  public  hearing  has  been  scheduled  for 
Thursdav.  August  30.  at  10  a.m..  in 
;-oom  5302  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
on  H  R.  8874,  to  authorize  certain  banks 
to  invest  in  corporations  whose  purpose 
IS  to  provide  clerical  services  for  them, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

All  persons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  on  this  bill  are  requested  to  notify 
Mr.  Matthew  Hale,  chief  of  staff.  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
room  5300,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
telephone  Capitol  4-3121.  extension  3921. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  SENATE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  133,  RAYBURN 
MEDAL 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  I  desire  to  give  notice  that 
a  public  hearing  has  been  scheduled  for 
Friday,  August  24,  at  11  a.m..  in  room 
5302,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  Sen- 


COMMISSIONING  OF  U  S.S.  LEAHY' 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  on 
August  4.  1962.  a  new  ship  joined  the  fleet 
of  the  Nation,  the  missile-carrying 
frigate,  the  U  S.S.  Leahy.  Mrs.  Mans- 
field and  I  had  the  privilege  of  partici- 
pating in  the  commissioning  at  the  Bos- 
ton Naval  Shipyard.  I  was  there  by 
sufferance.  Mrs  Man-sfield  was  there  by 
right,  for  she  was  the  sponsor  of  the 
ship,  and  had  christened  her  about  a  . 
year  earlier  at  the  Bath  Shipyards,  in 
Maine,  where  she  was  built. 

The  U.S.S.  Leafiy.  Mr.  President,  rep- 
resents a  great  achievement  in  naval  en- 
gineering and  construction.  But,  more 
than  that,  with  its  commi.ssioning.  she 
became  a  living  element  in  the  Navy  of 
the  Nation— with  iUs  crew  dedicated  to 
service  at  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  execute  whatever  or- 
ders she  may  be  given  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
Nation 

On  the  occasion  of  th;^'  commissioning, 
Capt.  Robert  L.  Baughan  took  command 
of  the  US.S.  Leahy.  He  brings  to  the 
ship  a  record  of  distinguished  service  to 
the  Nation.  He  is  the  kind  of  officer 
whose  naval  experience  and  patriotic 
dedication  insure  that  the  U  S.S.  Leahy. 
in  keeping  with  the  name  which  she 
bears  and  the  finest  traditions  of  the 
Navy,  will  move  surely  and  smoothly  into 
an  enduring  place  in  the  service  of  the 
Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks of  Captain  Baughan  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  commissioning  of  the  U.S.S. 
Leahy  be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by    Capt.    Robert   L,    Baughan,   JR 
Rear     Admiral     WelUngs,     Rear     Admiral 
Speck.  Captain  Jones,  distinguished   guests, 


with  your  forbearance  I  should  like  to  ad- 
dress ray  remarks  particularly  to  the  officers 
iuid  crew  of  the  Leahy. 

Gentle  nen:  I  have  been  privileged  once 
before  to  assume  command  of  a  ship  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  the  destroyer  Porierficld  upon  her 
actlvatlo  1  from  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet 
10  months  after  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities In  Korea.  I  was  thrilled  then,  just 
as  I  ara  tjday.  with  a  sense  of  destiny  a  feel- 
ing of  bflng  In  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time,  tocay,  being  here  In  this  hlsU)nc  cuy 
when  this  remarkable  ship  begins  Its  com- 
mlsslcned  service   In   the   U.S.   Navy. 

But  there  is  more  than  pride  and  excite- 
ment in  this  moment,  there  is  more  than 
the  unutual  pleasure  of  serving  in  a  Bath- 
built  ship,  rare  as  that  special  privilege  is 
m  any  Navy  man's  life;  there  is  more  than 
the  sobei-ing  knowledge  of  Uie  tremendous 
responsitlUiy  which  I.  as  commanding  ofQcer. 
must    bear    for    the    next    2    years. 

There  Is  the  terribly  shocking  fact  that 
freemen  everywhere — yes.  even  you  and  I 
here  on  this  ship — freemen  throughout  the 
world  arc  being  challenged  as  they  have 
never  been  challenged  before.  If  ever  we 
are  to  hi.ve  a  world  In  which  any  man  can 
enjoy  hit  God-given  right  to  be  the  unique 
human  individual  that  tlie  Creator  made 
him.  then  all  freemen  are  going  to  have  to 
give  to  the  struggle  lor  liberty  a  liule  more 
than  they  receive.  Tl-ns  includes  you  ajid 
me  and  oar  respective  families. 

To  some  people  this  means  sacrifice  and 
the  proposition  is  not  only  repugnant  but 
unacceptible.  They  want  no  part  of  any  deal 
that  dcHrs  not  net  considerable  personal 
profit.  They  want  others  to  Insure  their 
freedom.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter  Is 
that  only  those  who  give  more  than  they 
get  In  uie  are  really  happy  In  the  living  of 
It.  As  Sir  WlUUm  Osier  phrased  it;  "We  are 
here  to  add  what  we  can  to.  not  what  we  can 
get  from    life. ' 

Admlrul  Speck  h;\s  spoken  of  the  need  for 
us  to  be>x>mc  a  proficient  team  in  order  to 
make  Ltahy  a  vital  unit  of  our  Nation's 
military  power.  Teamwork  Involves  more 
than  operational  team  training;  it  is  an  all- 
hands  concept  which  includes  the  daily 
recordkeeping  of  ofQce  personnel  and  the 
maintenance  efforts  of  the  technicians  as 
well  as  the  planning  and  accomplishment 
of  a  whole  host  of  evolutions  ranging  from 
meals  to  missile  firings.  This  total  teamwork 
encompasses  all  of  the  Individual  and  collec- 
tive effortfi  of  every  person  assigned  to  this 
Ehip.  provided,  of  course,  that  those  effort-s 
contribute  to  the  betterment  of  Leahy's 
overall  readiness  to  accomplish  all  assigned 
missions.  We  have  neither  time  nor  man- 
power to  spare  for  any  effort  or  activity  which 
is  nonce ntributory.  This  cooperative  effort 
Is  the  t'est  way  In  which  you  and  I  can 
achieve  this  special  giving  I  mentioned  be- 
fore. Ii.  Is  not  only  our  duty  but  our 
privilege. 

Therelore,  it  Is  with  a  feeling  of  optimism 
and  anticipation  that  I  offer  you  the  wonder- 
ful oppcrtunlty  to  willingly  and  freely  pool 
all  of  your  talents  with  mine  In  making 
Leahy  into  an  outstanding  warship,  truly 
syTnbollc  of  the  superb  citizen  whose  name 
she  bears  and  completely  worthy  of  the  motto 
that  we  have  selected  for  her — Prompt  and 
Ready. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
BONNEVILLE  POWER  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
wish  to  join  my  colleagues  from  the 
Northwest  m  paying  tribute  to  the 
Bonne\ille  Power  Administration  on  the 
occasioa  of  its  25th  annivcrsarj'.  The 
Bonne\ille  Power  Administration  has 
been  a  very  influential  instrument  in  the 
development  of  the  Northwest. 


Despite  its  stormy  beginning  and  the 
continuing  debate  between  public  and 
private  power  interest,':,  tlio  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  has  taken  the  lead 
in  technical  breakthroughs  and  achieve- 
ments that  have  saved  industry  and  elec- 
tric consumers  millions  of  dollars.  Its 
transmission  system  and  substations 
have  brought  low-cost  hydroelectric 
power  to  every  comer  of  tlie  Pacific 
Northwest. 

On  many  occasions  I  have  said  that 
there  was  room  for  both  private  and 
public  development  of  our  hydroelectric 
power  resources.  This  competitive  re- 
la  tion.'^liilJ  has  been  instrumental  in 
bringmK  about  bett<:>r  rates  and  improved 
services,  and  it  has  not  permitted  the 
power  needs  of  the  individual  consumers 
and  industry  of  the  area  to  be  subject 
to  a  single  utility  with  monopolistic  con- 
trol over  service  and  rates. 

The  power  generated  at  Hungry  Horse 
Dam.  in  northwestern  Montana,  is  mar- 
keted by  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration:   and.  as  a  result  of  the  BPA's 
initiative,  it  now  markets  power  to  sev- 
eral large  industries  in  my  State,  namely, 
the  Anaconda  Aluminum  Co.,  the  Victor 
CheraiCal  Co,,  and  the  Diamond  Match 
Co.     In  addition,  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  has  agreed  to  make  ade- 
quate  power   available  for   a  new   steel 
mill  which  is  being  considered  for  the 
Anaconda-Butte     area     of     my     State. 
This  was  one  of  the  early  prerequisites 
of   the   early   negotiations — a   constant 
source  of  low-cost  electric  energy.     In 
addition,  this  extensive  transmission  sys- 
tem  serves  many   electric   cooperatives 
in  the  State. 

The  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
has  been  a  vital  force  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest;  and  it  will  continue  to  be  so 
under  the  guidance  of  its  able  Adminis- 
trator. Charles  Luce.  The  vast  resource 
of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion, combined  with  the  network  of  pri- 
vate utibties,  will  be  an  extremely  im- 
portant instrument  in  the  progress  and 
development  of  the  Northwest  and  its 
abundant  resources. 

I  offer  my  heartiest  congratulations 
on  this  most  auspicious  occasion, 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  distinguislied  majority  leader,  my 
colleague,  in  paying  tribute  to  tlie  Bon- 
neville Power  Admmisiration  on  the  25th 
anniversai-y  of  the  Bonneville  Project 
Act.  which  today  we  celebrate.  It  was 
signed  on  August  20.  1937.  by  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  That  act 
created  the  Bouncville  Power  Adminis- 
tration, the  Nation's  largest  hydroelec- 
tric utility  operation  and  purveyor  of  the 
world's  highest  level  of  hydroelectric  de- 
velopment in  the  Columbia  River  Basin. 
The  BPA  in  two  and  one-half  decades 
has  become  the  power  and  transmission 
agency  for  20  U.S.  multipurpose  dams  on 
the  Columbia  Rjver  and  its  tributaries, 
with  an  installed  generating  capacity  of 
8.379.250  kilowatts  by  1968.  Careful  es- 
tmiates  place  the  1968  capital  investment 
in  power  facilities  of  the  U.S.  Columbia 
River  power  system  at  over  $2,500  mil- 
lion. The  BPA's  8.600-mile  high-voltage 
transmission  grid  threads  the  Oregon. 
Washington,  northern  Idaho,  and  west- 
ern Monuna  area,  to  bring  electric 
energy   to   every   corner   of   the  Pacific 


Northwest  region.  In  Montana,  the  BPA 
lines  run  to  the  Butte-Anaconda  indus- 
trial load  area,  through  Missoula,  and 
up  through  the  Flathead  Valley  and  into 
the  Hungry  Horse  project. 

Last  year,  the  BPA  marketed  in  Mon- 
tana approximately  two  billion  kilowatt 
hours,  representing  about  40  percent  of 
the  electricity  used  in  the  State.  Prin- 
cipal BPA  customers  m  Montana  are  the 
Ai^aconda  Aluminum  Co  .  the  Montana 
Power  Co  ,  and  the  Victor  Chemical  Co. 
The  Anaconda  Aluminum  plant  and 
the  Victor  Chemical  operation  would  not 
be  in  Montana  were  it  not  for  the  BPA 
and  the  availability  of  cheap  public 
power.  The  Montana  Power  Co,  benefits 
from  an  annual  purchase  of  about  50.000 
kilowatts. 

Tlie  BPA  has,  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, 14  electroproccss  customers,  with 
18  industrial  plants,  representing  a  gross 
investment  of  nearly  $400  million.  These 
industries  contribute  nearly  $400,000  a 
day  to  the  region's  economy  in  terms  of 
the  product  value  and  expenditures  for 
transportation,  materials,  services,  and 
taxes.  They  pay  annually  from  S5  mil- 
lion to  $7  million  In  taxes  to  State  and 
local  governments. 

Low-cost  power  from  the  Bonneville 
system  has  affected  directly  or  indirect- 
ly every  industry  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. During  the  past  two  decades,  the 
BPA  has  supplied  more  electric  energy 
to  the  region  than  all  other  generating 
utilities  combined. 

Although  current  Federal  budget  pro- 
cedures ignore  the  fact,  expenditures  for 
projects  such  as  the  BPA  are  prudent 
Investments  on  which  the  Nation  re- 
ceives a  good  return.  For  example, 
power  revenues  from  BPA  are  scheduled 
to  repay.  In  addition  to  the  transmission 
investment,  all  of  the  costs  of  the  multi- 
ple-purpose dams  allocated  to  power, 
and  a  substantial  portion  of  the  costs 
allocated  to  irrigation.  Moreover,  al- 
though its  power  revenue,?  pay  for  about 
81  percent  of  the  total  costs  of  the  20 
multiple-purpose  dams  and  all  associated 
facilities,  the  BPA  [?  currently  $20  mil- 
lion ahead  in  its  schedule  repayment. 
And  this  is  in  spite  of  recent  annual  op- 
erating deficits. 

Mr.  President,  an  important  reason 
for  recent  annual  deficits  is  the  failure 
to  construct  new  projects  on  an  orderly 
schedule,  thus  leaving  temporary'  sur- 
pluses of  firm  power  which  had  to  be 
held  for  normal  load  growth,  and  which 
could  not  be  sold,  because  there  was  no 
new  generation  coming  on  the  line  in 
time  to  meet  normal  load  cro^^-th. 

President  Kennedy  has  recommended. 
as  part  of  the  Bonneville  system,  the  con- 
struction of  Knowles  Dam.  on  the  Flat- 
head River,  in  northwestern  Montana. 
But  even  as  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee 
dams  were  assailed  as  "white  elephants" 
and  follies  of  the  New  Deal,  the  Mon- 
tana Power  Co.'s  political  machine,  in 
its  drive  for  economic  and  political  domi- 
nation of  the  State.  ha.'=  spent  large  .'-urns 
of  money  in  disseminating  its  extrava- 
gant claims  against  Knowles  Were  it 
t<5  prevent  the  con.'^truction  of  Knowles, 
this  company,  which  has  the  highest  re- 
turn of  profit  of  any  electric  utility  in 
the   Nation,  would  not  only   deter   the 
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c'rowth  of  Montana,  but  would  impair 
the  orderly  progress  of  the  BPA  in  Mon- 
tana and  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  load  growth  in  the  Northwest 
in  the  next  10  years  is  going  to  double 
requirements  for  electricity.  In  the  next 
decade  we  shall  have  to  install  practically 
as  much  generation  as  has  been  installed 
m  the  last  60  years.  This  demand  has 
to  be  met  with  maximum  development  m 
order  to  keep  power  rat-es  low.  attract 
more  industries  such  as  the  Anaconda 
Aluminum  Co..  create  jobs,  and  broaden 
the  tax  base. 

In  terms  of  the  future  industrial  ca- 
pacity of  the  Nation,  it  is  mandatory 
that  we  proceed  with  development  of  the 
Bonneville  system  as  well  as  our  other 
hydroelectric  regions.  Even  should  we 
develop  all  the  hydroelectric  resources 
in  the  United  States,  we  still  have  only 
about  one-half  the  hydro  potential  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Knowles  Dam  would  be  about  500  feet 
hifh,  and  would  store  3  million  acre-feet 
of  water.     This  storage  is  important  in 
terms   of   full   power   seneration   down- 
stream.     Some    15    downstream    dams 
would  be  able  to  produce  an  additional 
686  000  kilowatts.     Knowles  itself  would 
add  267.000  kilowatts  of  at-site  power  to 
the  BPA  system.     The  two  run-of-the- 
river   alternatives   offered  by   the   Mon- 
tana   Power   Co.    would    produce    prime 
power  of  148.000  kilowatts,  which  could 
l>e    increased    to   240,000    kilowatts   only 
by   drawing    down   by    30    feet   beautiful 
Flathead  Lake,  one  of  the  Nation's  finest 
re:reation  areas. 

Just  as  Montana  Power  Co  "s  Kerr 
Dam  was  able  to  install  another  gen- 
erator because  of  Hunury  Horse  storage, 
other  private  and  public  dams  benefit 
from  storage  at  large,  multipurpose 
Federal  installations.  As  Charles  Luce, 
the  BPA  Administrator,  pointed  out  m 
a  recent  speech  in  Mi.'^soula,  Mont,. 
Washington  Water  Power's  Noxon  Rap- 
ids Dam  has  an  empty  stall  awaiting  ad- 
ditional upstream  storage  that  Knowles 
would  provide:  the  Dalles  Dam  has  8 
empty  stalls:  the  John  Day  Dam.  now 
under  construction,  will  have  10  empty 
stalls;  Rocky  Reach  Dam  has  4  empty 
stalls.'  All  of  these  are  awaiting  addi- 
tional upstream  storage. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  pause  to  review 
the  25 -year  record  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration,  we  can  be  proud 
that  Congress  and  the  President  had 
such  foresight  in  1937.  I  commend  Mr, 
Charles  Luce  and  his  fine  staff,  and  I 
hope  that  the  BPA  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive congressional  support  for  full  de- 
velopment of  the  region's  hydroelectric 
potential, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr, 
Luce's  July  27  Missoula  speech  printed 
immediately  following  my  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Address  or  CH.^RLES  F    Luce,  Administr.\tor, 

Bonneville    Power    ADMINISTR,^TION,    Mis- 

SOL-L.v  Mont  .  July  27,   1962 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  today  to  talk  with 

you  about  Bonneville  Power  Administration 

and  particularly  to  discuss  what  appears  to 

us  to  be  advantages  to  Montana  and  to  the 


Pacifc    Northwest    and    the    Nation,    of    the 
proposed  Knowles   project  on   the  Flathead 

Bonneville  Power  is  an  agency  within  the 
Department  of  Interior.     It  was  created  by 
Congress  in  1937  by  an  act  which  was  writ- 
ten ty  two  Republican  Senators  from  Oregon, 
ard  'wo  Democratic  Senators  from  the  State 
of  W  ishington.    The  Bonneville  Act  is  unique 
in  that  it  requires  the  headquarters  of  this 
agency  to  be  located  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
TTe  Bonneville  Power  Administration  Is  a 
pow«r  marketing  agency.     We  do  not  btilld 
dim^       The    Federal    dams    in    the    Pacific 
Northwest  are  built  either  by  the  Corps  of 
E'lgineers,  which  has  built  most  of  them,  or 
by    the   Bureau    of    Reclamation   which    has 
bull:  a  number  of  them.  Including  Hungry 
Horse    here   in    the    State    of    Montana   and 
Gra  id  Coulee  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

Tie  Bonneville  Administration  builds  the 
trarsmisslon   lines   that   interconnect   these 
danus  and  it  sells  the  power  from  the  dams 
in    the    various    load    centers    all    over    the 
Pac  flc  Northwest.     As  the  power-marketing 
agency    it    is   our   responsibility    to   pay    for 
that  part  of  the  dams  which  represents  the 
power  investment,  roughly  80  percent.    The 
Fecieral  Government  has.  at  the  present  time. 
an   investment  of  something  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $1'2   billion  In  power  transmis- 
sion lines,  generators,  and  power  dams  and 
so  forth,  that  BPA  Is  responsible  for  repay- 
in-'.     To  date,   through  sale  of  power  from 
the  dams,  the  Bonneville  Power- Administra- 
tion has  returned  to  the  Treasury  something 
In  the  neighborhood  of  $300  million  to  apply 
on    the   principal   and   has   paid   Interest   of 
aporoxlmately   the  same   amount.     We   pay 
interest    at   2'2    percent   on   some    of    these 
projects  and  3  percent  on  others. 

BPA  has  a  total  of  about  8.500  miles  of 
transmi;,sion  lines.  Here  In  the  State  of 
Montana,  our  transmission  lines  run  down 
to  the  Anaconda-Butte  area  and  we  have  a 
line  coming  past  Missoula  here.  We  also 
have  lines,  of  course,  up  through  the  Flat- 
head Valley  and  into  the  Hungry  Horse  proj- 
ect. Our  lines  represent  some  of  the  high- 
est voltage  lines  in  the  electric  Industry  In 
the  United  States.  Presently  we  are  experi- 
menting with  direct  current  transmission 
which  we  think  is  going  to  make  it  possible 
to  transmit  power  in  the  United  States  for 
distances  of  1,500  to  2,000  miles  economically. 
At  the  present  time,  about  200.  300.  to  400 
miles  is  the  economical  transmission  dis- 
tance. 

The  total  power  resources  of  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  represents  peak- 
ins;  capacity  of  something  in  excess  of  6  mil- 
\\nn  kilowatts  and  firm  capacity  of  about  5V4 
million  kilowatts,  representing  the  largest 
of  all  hydro  systems  In  the  United  States. 

Now.  from  the  standpoint  of  Montana.  I 
think  you  would  be  Interested  In  the  cus- 
tcmers  we  have  here  and  the  amount  of 
electricity  that  we  deliver  Into  Montana. 
L.ist  year,  we  sold  In  Montana  approximately 
2  billion  kilowatt  hours,  representing  about 
40  percent  of  the  electricity  used  here  in 
the  State.  Our  principal  customer  here  In 
Montana  is  the  Anaconda  Aluminum  Co. 
UD  in  the  Flathead  Valley,  which  buys  about 
140,000  kilowatts  from  us.  Our  second  most 
important  customer  is  the  Montana  Power 
Co..  which  buys  about  50.000  kilowatts  from 
us. '  Our  third  largest  customer  Is  the  Victor 
Cnemical  works,  a  phosphate  operation. 

Of  course,  the  Anaconda  Aluminum  plant 
and  the  Victor  Chemical  operation  would  not 
be'  here  were  it  not  for  the  Bonneville  lines 
and  the  Bonneville  power  rates. 

We  also  have  five  cooperative  customers 
on  the  west  side  of  Montana.  Bonneville 
does  not  extend  Its  service  Into  eastern 
Montana.  The  Secretary  of  Interior  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago.  defined  our  marketing  area 
as  extending  only  to  the  Continental  Divide; 
consequently,  we  do  not  sell  any  power  In 
the  eastern  part  of  Montana. 


Now     the    power    outlook    In    the    Pacific 
Northwest  Is  something  that  has  to  be  taken 
Into  account  when  we  think  of  Knowles  Dam, 
or  any  other  new  proposed  project.    We  have 
what  we  think  are  reliable  predictions,  that 
load  growth  in  the  Northwest  in  the  next  10 
years    Is    going    to    double    requirements    for 
electricity      In  other   words,   m    the    next   10 
years  we  are  going  to  have  to  Install  approxi- 
mately   as    much    generation    as    has    been 
installed  In  the  last  60  years      That  will  give 
you  some  Idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Job. 
This  is  nothing  peculiar  to  the  Pacific  North- 
west    This  is  true  nationwide      And  it  is  not 
peculiar  to  Federal  power  agencies,  or  public 
power  agencies.     The  private    {Mjwer    utility 
companies  are  experiencing  this  same   phe- 
nomenal  load   growth.     And  so  we   have   to 
look  ahead  to  those  projects  which  can  meet 
this  great  Increase  In  the  demand  for  power, 
and  meet  It  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the 
area    so  that  we  can   keep  rates   down   and 
keep  our  power  system   in  a  position   to  be 
attractive  to  large  industries,  which  in  turn 
mean  payrolls,  and  a  broader  tax  base,  and 

so  on. 

In  looking  over  the  posslbUity  for  meeting 
this  doubling  of  power  loads  In  the  North- 
west it  Is  clear  that  the  cheapest  way  to  do 
It  Is  by  additional  hydroprojects.  We  have 
developed  only  about  one-half  of  the  firm 
power  capability  of  the  Columbia  River  sys- 
tem and  we  have  developed  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  Its  peaking  capability. 

So  In  order  to  finish  up  the  development 
of  the  Columbia  River,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  go  Into  the  tributaries  and  build  large 
storage  projects. 

The  main  stem  of  the  Columbia  Is  fairly 
well  developed;  In  fact.  It  Is  almost  com- 
pletely developed.  The  farthest  dam  down- 
stream, at  tidewater.  Is  Bonneville  Dam 
From  Bonneville  Dam  on  uprlver,  there  Is 
either  In  operation  or  under  construction 
every  dam  that  could  be  built,  except  for  two. 
One  Is  the  project  near  the  Hanfr.rd  Works 
at  Richland.  Wash,,  called  the  Ben  Franklin 
damslte.  It  cannot  be  built  at  present 
because  It  would  flood  the  nuclear  reactors 
on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia.  The  other 
remaining  project  Is  Wells,  which  lies  up- 
stream In  Douglas  County  In  Washington 
and  which  has  recently  been  licensed  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  be  built  by  the 
Douglas  Public  Utility  District, 

On  the  lower  Snake  River,  we  have  one 
dam  In  operation.  Ice  Harbor  Dam:  Lower 
Monumental  Dam.  which  is  under  construc- 
tion; then  we  have  Little  Goofc  Dam,  which 
President  Kennedy  has  requested  money  to 
start  this  year,  and  Lower  Granite  Dam,  com- 
ing along  In  a  year  or  two. 

Now,  most  of  these  main  stem  dams  with 
the  exception  of  the  Grand  Coulee  project, 
are  Just  run-of-the-rlver  dams;  that  Is.  they 
do  not  have  storage  behind  them.     Yet  on 
the  Columbia  River,  the   normal   flows  vary 
tremendously.     If  there  were  no  dams  at  all 
on  the  river,  the  flows  of  the  Columbia  would 
vary  In  the  worst  water  years  that  we  know 
of.  from  about  40.000  cubic  second  feet,  to 
the  worst  flooding  conditions  that  we  know 
of.    more    than   a   million    second    feet.      In 
other   words,   the    normal   flows   of   the   Co- 
lumbia, as  great  a  stream  as  It  Is.  vary  by 
a  ratio  of  20  to  1.     Now  what  this  means  Is 
that  If  we  are  going  to  get  the  most  power 
capability  out   of   these   downstream    dams. 
we   have    to   Impound    the    floodwaters — the 
spring  runoff   in   the   headwaters— and   hold 
it  to  be  released  in  the  lower  water  season. 
Storage  makes  good  water  out  of  bad  water — 
It  evens  out  streamflows.   thereby   increases 
the  firm  capability  of  all  downstream  dams. 
I  noticed  yesterday  when    we  drove  from 
Spokane  up  the  Clark  Fork  River,  that  the 
Washington    Water    Power    Dam    at    Noxon 
Rapids  has  an  empty  stall  waiting  for  addi- 
tional storage  upstream — waiting  for  Knowles 
project.     I  noticed   that   at    the   Dalles  Dam 
down  on  the  Columbia,  there  are  eight  empty 


stalls.  At  the  John  Day  Dam.  which  is  now 
under  construction,  there  will  be  10  empty 
Btiills  At  Rocky  Beach  Dam.  north  of  Wen- 
atohee.  Wash,,  there  are  four  empty  stalls, 
waiting  for  additional  upstream  storage.  So 
we  have  to  take  a  look  around  and,  where 
projects  can  be  built,  see  that  we  get  the 
greatest  capacity  out  of  the  total  power 
resources  we  have  here  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

In  Canada  there  are  three  excellent  stor- 
age sites.  The  United  States  has  a  treaty 
with  Canada  for  Joint  development  of  the 
Columbia  River.  We  have  ratified  the  treaty, 
but  Canada  has  not  as  yet.  So.  the  treaty 
has  been  lying  on  the  table  now,  signed  up 
for  1  '.2  years.  The  treaty  would  require 
Canada.  If  she  ratified  it,  to  build  three  stor- 
age dams  up  the  Columbia  River  in  Canada 
and  in  return  for  building  these  dams,  we 
agree  to  gl"e  her  one-half  of  the  additional 
power  that  we  can  produce  at  our  downstream 
dams.  It  1,5  a  good  deal  for  Canada  and  it 
Is  a  good  deal  for  us,  but  as  to  whether  it 
will  be  ratiSed.  we  do  not  know  We  know, 
of  course,  that  after  we  have  waited  I'j 
years  to  ge*.  It  ratified,  that  It  would  not  be 
prudent  to  take  It  for  granted  that  the  treaty 
will  be  ratllled. 

In  the  United  States,  we  have  a  limited 
number  of  storage  projects.  We  have  the 
Bruces  Edcy  site  on  the  north  fork  of  the 
Clearwater  River  above  Lewiston,  Idaho,  We 
have  the  Nez  Perce  or  High  Mountain  Sheep 
Dam  site — they  are  alternates — over  on  the 
middle  Snake,  Just  below  the  Great  Hells 
Canyon  wUch  Is  on  the  Snake  River  And 
we  have  the  Knowles  or  Paradise  dam  sites 
Presently,  3f  course,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  recommended  the  Knowles  site  on  the 
Flathead  River,  Just  before  it  Joins  the  Clark 
Fork,  as  a  great  istorage  sit*. 

The  Knowles  Dam  would  be  about  500  feet 
high  and  \?ould  store  3  million  acre-feet  of 
water.  Here  Is  what  that  dam  would  do 
at  site  and  for  downstream  projects.  At 
the  site  Itself,  Knowles  would  produce  267- 
000  kilowatts  of  dependable  power,  power 
that  you  get  all  year  around — 267.000  kilo- 
watts. But,  at  the  downstream  dams,  some 
15  of  them.  It  would  result  In  production  of 
an  additional  686.000  kilowatts.  So.  all  told. 
If  you  tak?  the  power  that  it  will  produce 
at  the  dam  itself  plus  all  the  increased  down- 
stream power  its  storage  will  provide, 
Knowles  will  add  almost  1  million  kilowatts 
to  the  total  power  resources  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  in  meeting  this  great  Increase  we 
foresee  In  the  need  for  power. 

By  way  of  comparison,  the  two  dams  that 
are  proposed  by  a  private  company  as  alter- 
natives to  Knowles,  would  produce  as  firm 
power,  that  Is  prime  power.  148  000  kilo- 
watts. They  have  peaking  capacity  of  ap- 
proximately 240.000  kilowatts,  but  the  plant 
could  not  produce  240.000  kilowatts  on  a 
year  round  basis,  unless  the  Flathead  Lake 
were  to  draw  down  something  in  excess  of 
30  feet.  This,  of  course,  nobody  including 
the  company  itself  Is  proposing  But  in 
order  to  get  a  firm  capability  of  240,000  kilo- 
watts out  of  the  two  proposed  alternative 
nm-of-the-river  dams,  with  no  storiige  be- 
hind them,  the  lake  would  have  to  be  drawn 
down.  In  order  to  compare  the  run-of-the- 
river  dams^  with  the  high  storage  Knowles 
project  you  would  have  to  use  the  firm  year 
r'>und  or  capability  figure  of  around  140.000 
kilowatts. 

The  figures  1  have  Just  given  you  showing 
the  great  fdvantages  of  the  Knowles  project, 
producing  approximately  six  times  the 
amount  01"  power  that  the  Buffalo  Rapids 
Dams  2  and  4  would  produce,  are  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  Canadian  treaty 
would  not  be  ratified  I  think  that  as  a 
matter  of  jjnident  planning  at  this  time,  we 
have  to  ai-sume  we  are  going  to  have  to 
provide  our  own  storage  If  the  treaty  is 
ratified,  that  Is  fine,  so  much  the  better,  but 
even    if   the   Canadian    storage   projects   are 


built  first,  the  Knowles  project  still  would 
add  three  times  as  much  power  as  these 
two  run-of-the-river  projects. 

It  is  interesting,  also,  that  this  power 
would  add  not  only  to  Federal  dams  down- 
stream. The  Noxon  Rapids  Dam.  which  is 
a  Washington  Water  Power  Co  project  built 
in  Montana  on  the  Clark  Fork,  would  get 
an  additional  69,000  kilowatts  out  of  the 
Knowles  project.  That's  why  they've  got  that 
empty  slot  there  that  I  mentioned.  The 
Cabinet  Gorge  project  which  Is  on  the  Idaho- 
Montana  border  and  which  backs  practically 
all  of  its  tailwater  into  Montana,  would  get 
an  additional  45.000  kilowatts  of  power  out 
of  Knowles.  So  you  see  that  these  two  dams 
of  Washington  Water  Power  Co,  alone  would 
get  something  in  excess  of  115,000  kilowatts 
out  of  the  Knowles  project  that  they  aren't 
going  to  get  unless  you  have  this  increased 
storage  to  regulate  the  flows  of  the  Clark 
Fork  River.  And  so  down  the  stream.  At 
Grand  Coulee,  a  Federal  project,  we  would 
get  184.000  kilowatts  of  additional  firm 
power.  At  this  one  dam.  we  would  get  more 
additional  firm  power  as  a  result  of  Knowles 
storage  than  the  two  run-of-the-river  Buffalo 
Rapids  Dajps  2  and  4  would  prfxluce  in  total. 

Now  und€T  our  BPA  rate  policies,  we  sell 
our  power  at  postage-stamp  rates  That  Is, 
we  charge  the  same  rate  wherever  you  tie 
into  our  Bonneville  system.  It  is  the  same 
rate  at  Anaconda  as  you  would  pay  at 
Burns,  Oreg,,  or  up  at  Blaine,  Wash.,  on  the 
Canadian  border.  Consequently,  any  power 
that  we  add  at  our  system  is  available  to 
any  ix>t*ntlal  user  wherever  on  the  system, 
including  the  State  of  Montana,  at  this 
postage-stamp  rate.  Consequently,  the  in- 
creased power  production  that  would  result 
from  the  Knowles  project  would  be  available 
for  use  here  in  the  State  of  Montana  as  well 
as  elsewhere  within  the  BPA  marketing  area 
which  includes  Oregon.  Washington,  and 
northern  Idaho  m  addition  to  the  western 
portion  of  the  State  of  Montana. 

In  the  case  of  the  Hungry  Horse  project, 
your  congressional  delegation  put  In  a  reser- 
vation for  the  State  of  Montana.  The  same 
could  be  done,  of  course,  with  authorizing 
legislation  for  the  Knowles  project,  I  am 
Informed,  with  refererice  to  the  Bruces  Eddy 
project,  that  Senator  Church  and  the  Idaho 
delegation  plan  to  request  an  at-site  reser- 
vation there,  also,  for  the  benefit  of  the  State 
of  Idaho. 

With  respect  to  the  Hungry  Horse  reserva- 
tion. Incidentally,  we  do  not  find  that  this 
Is  any  hamper  in  operating  the  Bonneville 
system,  because  most  of  the  time  we  are 
selling  more  power  in  Montana  than  the 
Hungry  Horse  reservation  would  entitle  you 
to  if  we  were  just  to  limit  the  power  that 
we  sold  here  in  the  State  to  that  which  Is 
generated  at   Hungry   Horse  Dam   itself. 

The  Knowles  project  would  cost  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $250  million.  It  would  be 
a  major  construction  project.  The  two  run- 
of-the-river  dams  would  cost  a  total  of  $42 
million,  according  to  the  company  figures, 
which  I  have  no  particuhtr  reason  to  chal- 
lenge. In  other  words,  the  Knowles  project 
would  be  a  much  more  expensive  project  to 
build.  Of  course,  if  you  compare  the  two 
projects  only  by  taking  into  account  the 
power  to  be  produced  at  site,  the  two  run- 
of-the-rlver  dams  will  produce  the  cheap- 
est power  But  if  you  look  at  the  total 
power  that  will  be  produced  by  the  alter- 
nate projects,  then  the  Knowles  project  pro- 
duces by  far  the  cheapest  power. 

On  a  kilowatt-hour  basis,  which  Is  one  way 
of  talking  about  how  much  power  costs,  the 
Knowles  project  without  Canadian  storage 
would  cost  about  3  15  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour,  the  Buffalo  Rapids  about  6  75  mills. 
If  you  look  at  it  on  the  basis  of  what  it  adds 
to  our  system,  that  is.  not  only  the  Bonne- 
vi'jle  system,  but  all  of  the  interconnected 
utility  systems  In  the  Northwest,  the 
Knowles  project   without   Canadian   storage 


would  cost  only  a  little  less  than  $8  a  kilo- 
watt-year,  whereas,  the  Buffalo  Rapids  proj- 
ects would  cost  something  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $28  per  kllowatt^Tyear.  The  Knowles 
projfct  Is  a  much  cheaper  project  from  the 
standpoint  of  power  costs  here  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

If  we  are  going  to  preserve  our  low  basic 
postiige-stamp  rat*,  we  must  have  incre- 
ment* of  economical  power — the  kind  we 
get  through  building  storage  projects  which 
firm  up  more  power  at  our  downstream 
dams — taking  advantage  of  the  empty  slots 
in  these  downstream  d;ims  ready  to  be  filled 
with  generators  as  soon  as  we  have  the  de- 
pendable waterflow  from  ujistream  projects 
to  make  sure  we  can  operate  them  the  year 
around. 

Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  is  in  a 
nutshell  the  case  for  the  building  of  the 
Knowles  project,  which  would  represent  full 
development. 

You  know,  this  argument  whether  you 
are  going  to  have  a  run-of-the-river  dam  or 
a  storage  project  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Flat- 
head River.  This  is  an  argument  that  has 
been  going  on  ever  since  people  have  talked 
about  building  dams  out  here  in  the 
Northwest. 

When  the  Grand  Coulee  project  was  sug- 
gested, a  group  of  farmers,  businessmen,  and 
lawyers,  and  so  on,  in  the  little  towns  of 
Ephrata  and  Wenatchee,  started  pushing  this 
proJtK^t.  The  private  company  that  serves 
the  area  of  Spokane  proposed  that  a  better 
project  would  be  the  Kettle  Falls  Dam — 
another  run-of-the-river  project.  And  they 
had  two  run-of-the-river  projects  that  could 
not  be  built  if  the  large  storage  project  at 
Grand  Coulee  was  to  be  built.  They  said 
these  smaller  dams  would  cost  less  than  big 
dams  so  we  shouldn't  build  big  dams.  Well, 
fortunately.  President  Franklin  Roosevelt 
saw  it  otherwise  and  we  have  the  Grand 
Coulee  project  which  is  the  greatest  power 
dam  in  the  United  States,  it  produces  power 
at  the  lowest  cost  of  any  project  In  the 
.  United  States  and  makes  it  possible  to  irri- 
gate up  to  1,100,000  acres  of  land  in  Wtish- 
ington.  and  In  Oregon  about  400.000  acres. 

Tlie  argument  over  big  dams  versus  little 
dams.  I  am  told,  occurred  on  the  Flathead 
River  itself  at  the  time  Kerr  Dam  was  put 
in.  There  was  an  argument  made  favoring 
a  smaller  dam  that  I  believe  it  was  the  In- 
dian Service  proposed  enlarging.  The  argu- 
ment was  made  for  Kerr  Dam  that  it  meant 
comprehensive  development — full  develop- 
ment— of  the  resource.     And  it  was  built 

Incidentally,  as  I  understand,  the  Kerr 
Dam  was  able  to  install  an  additional  gen- 
erator because  of  Hungry  Horse  storage  up 
above,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  Montana 
Power  Co.,  and  we  are  very  happy  that  they 
got  this  additional  amount  of  power,  but  it 
is  a  good  Illustration  of  what  these  high 
storage  dams  mean  to  everybody — not  Just 
to  Federal  dams — but  to  the  private  dams, 
too.  As  I  pointed  out,  the '  Washington 
Water  Power  dams  down  on  the  Clark  Fork 
would  benefit  greatly  because  of  the  Knowles 
project,  but  they  d'lnt  benefit  from  run-of- 
the-river  dams  such  as  Buffalo  Rapids  2 
and  4. 

Tills  same  little-dam  versus  high-dam  ar- 
gument took  place  in  the  case  of  the  Hells 
Canyon.  Unfortunately,  the  small-dam  pro- 
ponents won  in  that  Instance,  So,  we  have 
In  that  great  natural  reservoir  two  run-of- 
the-rlver  dam.E  and'  one  that  has  storage  of 
1  million  acre-feet — nothing  compared  to 
wha:  is  available  In  that  Instance,  the 
principle  of  full  and  comprehensive  develop- 
ment was  violated.  But  we  in  the  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  go  on  that  basis. 
Our  international  competition  is  not  doing 
that. 

We  have  in  the  United  States,  if  we  de- 
velop all  of  our  hydroelectric  resources, 
about  one-half  of  the  hydro  jxjtential  of  the 
Soviet;   Union.     They   are   a   bigger   country, 
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they  have  more  rivers,  they  have  more 
■water  In  their  rivera.  We  simply  cannot  af- 
lord  aa  a  matter  of  national  policy  to  waste 
potential  energy  resources  such  as  hydro- 
electricity.  Our  great  damsltes  must  not 
be  thrown  away  by  Just  half  development 
or,  In  this  case,  one-sixth  development.  We 
are  a  wealthy  nation,  but  we  cannot  afford 
to  be  a  wasteful  nation. 

I  think  that  if  the  Knowles  project  is 
developed  that  years  from  now  people  will 
look  back  on  this  controversy  much  as  they 
do  now  on  the  Grand  Coulee  argument. 
Nobody  nowadays  could  understand  why  In 
the  world  anybody  was  against  the  Grand 
Coulee  project.  Everybody  thinks  It  is 
great,  but  at  the  time  it  was  authorized  there 
were  charges  and  countercharges,  and  sta- 
tistics and  facts  and  so  on,  and  it  was 
contended  "all  you  need  are  a  couple  of 
little  run-of-the-river  dams,"  that  we  did 
not  need  this  big  storage  dam.  "Why,  you 
will  never  be  able  to  sell  the  power,"  It  was 
said.  "What  are  you  going  to  do  with  It, 
sell  It  to  the  Jackrabbits?"  That  was  one 
of  the  ewguments  against  Grand  Coulee. 

We  cannot  get  on  with  this  Job  of  re- 
source development  which  Is  so  Important 
to  your  State,  to  our  region.  If  we  are  people 
of  little  faith.  We  ftave  to  have  faith  that 
this  country  can  go  ahead,  that  we  can  de- 
velop our  resources  to  the  greatest  advantage 
of  all  the  people,  and  when  we  do  that  we 
are  going  to  benefit,  not  Just  public  agen- 
cies, we  are  going  to  benefit  the  private 
utility  companies,  and  we  are  going  to  bene- 
fit the  whole  region  and  the  whole  Nation. 

This  Is  not  a  program  that  Involves  public 
power  versus  private  power  property.  This 
is  a  program  that  Involves  the  question 
whether  we  are  going  to  have  halfway  de- 
velopment of  our  resources  or  are  we  going 
to  have  full  development  of  our  resources. 
I  think  that  history  will  expect  us  at  this 
Junction  of  time  to  vote  In  full  favor  of  full 
development  of  cvir  natural  resources. 
Thank  you. 


over  the  line  in  Idaho  and  has  most  of  Its 
storage  reservoir  In  Montana.  The  Federal 
Power  Commission  does  not  license  on  a  res- 
ervation basis.  They  simply  license  the 
project  to  the  particular  licensee. 

Question.  What  Is  the  on-site  reservation 
condition  at  Hungry  Horse  that  you  men- 
tioned, that  could  hold  true  for  the  Knowles 

Dam? 

Answer.     You  are  speaking  of  the  Hungry 

Horse  reservation'^ 

Question.    Yes. 

Answer.  Well,  In  the  legislative  history 
that  went  along  with  the  Hungry  Horse 
project,  your  delegation  did  a  very  good  Job 
for  the  State  of  Montana,  and  built  Into 
the  legislation  history  a  record  which  Indi- 
cated It  should  be  reserved  to  Montana,  the 
power  that  could  be  produced  at  the  Hungry 
Horse  project.  V.'e  have  computed  that  by 
a  mathematical  computation  and  it  amounU 
to  220  000  kilowatts  of  firm  power.  Now  that 
reservation,  incidentally.  d:<es  not  Just  per- 
tain to  western  Montana,  but  also  eastern 
Montana.  It  Is  statewide  for  the  whole 
State  of  Montana,  but  at  the  present  time 
the  whole  reservation  has  been  sold  out  In 
western  Montana,  principally  to  the  Ana- 
conda Aluminum  Co..  the  Montana  Power 
Co  ,    and    Victor    Chemical    Works, 

Question:  Is  there  an  on-site  price  which 
thev  offer  to  companies  there? 

Answer.  Yes;  our  Bonneville  standard  rate 
schedules,  so  called  postage-stamp  rates, 
have  an  at-slte  rate  at  all  of  our  projects 
which  is  a  little  less  than  the  rate  which 
you  have  to  pav  If  you  are  not  within  the 
specified  distance  of  the  project.  As  I  recall, 
It  is  15  miles. 


Questions  and  Answers  Following  Meeting 
AT  Missoula.  July  27,  1962 
Mr.  Luck.  I  would  be  happy  to  try  to  an- 
swer any  questions  on  matters  that  I  might 
not  have  touched  on.  if  you   want  to  stay. 
Question.  Why  did  they  abandon  the  Para- 
dise Dam  in  favor  of  Knowles  Dam? 

Answer.  If  we  get  Canadian  storage,  the 
Knowles  Dam.  according  to  the  study  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  la  more  economical  of 
the  two  projects.  If  we  do  not  get  Canadian 
storage.  I  think  the  matter  should  be  re- 
studled.  but  In  any  event,  regardless  of  that, 
the  Knowles  project  is  clearly  the  much 
better  project  than  the  other  alternates  that 
are  being  proposed.  I  think  your  question 
is  a  good  one.  and  I  think  if  this  Canadian 
treaty  continues  to  stay  on  the  table  in- 
definitely, that  Congress  will  probably  ask 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  to  restudy  these  alternates  and 
see  whether  that  dam  should  not  be  built 
below  the  Junction  of  the  Clark  Fork  In- 
stead of  above. 

Question.  One  of  the  big  questions  here 
in  Montana  is — Montana  water  for  Montana 
people.  Montana  power  for  Montana.  Now 
under  private  development,  do  the  licenses 
from  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  a 
non -Federal  developer  guarantee  any  power 
for  that  State? 

Answer.  No;  they  do  not. 
Question.  There  would  be  no  reservation 
of  power  for  Montana  under  private  develop- 
ment? 

Answer.  No.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  the 
Clark  Fork  at  Noxon  Rapids,  a  dam  built  by 
the  Washington  Water  Power  Co.,  you  can 
see  what  direction  the  lines  are  going  out  of 
Noxon  Rapids;  they  are  going  into  the  Spo- 
kane, of  course,  and  the  same  thing  is  true 
of  the   Cabinet  Gorge  Dam,  which  is  Just 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  today  cele- 
brates the  25th  annivf-r.sary  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Bonneville  Project  Act  by 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  on  Aug- 
ust 20,  1937.  A  grateful  region  and  an 
appreciative  Nation  today  pay  tribute  to 
BPA  and  the  vision  of  the  dreamers  of  a 
quarter  century  ago  who  made  BPA  a 
living  force  to  breathe  new  economic 
life  into  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Because  of  the  low -cost  Federal  power 
made  available  throughout  the  North- 
west through  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration, these  are  some  of  the  things 
that  have  happened: 

First.  Ninety-nine  percent  of  the  re- 
gion's farms  have  become  electrified. 

Second.  The  average  Northwest  family 
uses  10  times  as  much  electricity  as  it 
did  in  1940,  and  2^2  times  the  national 
average. 

Third.  The  region's  tax  base  has  been 

broadened,  with  more  tax  receipts  for 

local.  State,  and  Federal  governments. 

Fourth.  Public  and  private  rates  are 

among  the  lowest  in  the  Nation. 

Fifth.  Private  power  profits  and  stock 
market  values  have  gone  up  as  the  com- 
petition of  public  power  has  forced  rates 
down  and  increased  consumption. 

Sixth.  Added  employment  and  income 
have  swelled  the  market  for  a  whole 
host  of  products  produced  by  people  in 
other  regions  throughout  the  United 
States,  radiating  the  benefits  of  regional 
development  to  every  corner  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

"While  accomplishing  these  and  other 
notable  achievements,  BPA  has  managed 
to  stay  ahead  of  schedule  In  repaying 
the  Treasury,  with  interest,  for  power's 
share  of  the  Federal  investment  in 
Northwest  multipurpose  projects.  As  of 
June  30  of  this  year  BPA  had  returned 


to  the  Treasury  $20  million  more  than 
required  by  the  repayment  schedule. 

Because  of  BPA's  tremendous  contri- 
bution to  the  region  it  serves  and  to  the 
Nation,  the  President  and  the  Governors 
of  Washington  and  Oregon  have  noted 
the  occasion  with  special  messages.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  these  three 
messages. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mes- 
sages were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows: 

August  20,  1962. 

When  you  help  build  a  region,  you  help 
buUd  your  Nation.  This  Is  the  real  sig- 
nificance of  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion's first  25  years. 

The  Bonneville  Project  Act.  signed  25  years 
ago  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  ex- 
pressed the  aspirations  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west with  respect  to  its  unique  endowment 
of  water  resources.  It  foresaw  what  wide 
distribution  of  electric  power  at  low  cost 
could  do  for  the  region  and  the  Nation,  and 
It  provided  the  vehicle  to  accomplish  this 
goal . 

Today  the  evidence  Is  all  around  us.  Peo- 
ple of  the  Pacific  Northwest  use  more  elec- 
tricity—for  their  homes,  their  farms,  their 
businesses,  their  industries— than  the  resi- 
dents of  any  other  region.  More  than  99 
percent  of  the  area's  farms  are  electrified. 
Northwest  Industry  has  built  and  thrived 
and  expanded  on  Columbia  River  power. 
Electric  rates  of  all  utilities,  public  and  pri- 
vate, In  the  Bonneville  marketing  area  are 
some  of  the  lowest  In  the  Nation. 

Other  regions  also  have  benefited.  The 
economic  growth  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
has  created  a  bigger  market  for  Detroit  cars 
and  Pittsburgh  steel  and  Boston  shoes  and 
Atlanta  textiles.  The  list  Is  almost  without 
end,  and  proves  again  again  that  the  eco- 
nomic vitality  of  one  region  affecU  the  eco- 
nomic vitality  of  all  other  regions. 

Twice  in  Bonneville's  relatively  short  life- 
span our  Nation  has  been  required  to  fight 
wars  to  preserve  freedom.  On  each  occasion. 
Bonneville's  great  hydro  and  transmission 
resources  played  an  Important  role  In  victory. 
Bonneville's  first  25  years  point  the  way 
to  ever  bigger  contributions  to  the  economic 
growth  and  prosperity  and  security  of  oui 
Nation. 

The  Job  of  developing  the  hydroelectric 
potential  of  the  Columbia  River  system  Is 
less  than  half  done.  May  the  past  achieve- 
ments of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion serve  as  an  Inspiration  to  get  on  with 
the  Job  In  the  years  ahead. 

John  Kennedy. 


State  of  Washington. 

Olympia. 

Bonneville  Power  Administration  will  ob- 
serve the  25th  anniversary  of  Its  founding 
August  20,  1962. 

It  was  on  this  date  In  1937  when  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  signed  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Act  and  created  the  agency 
to  market  the  electric  power  generated  at 
Federal  facilities  in  the  Columbia  River 
Basin.  In  the  quarter  of  a  century  since 
the  agency  has  constructed  a  vast  transmis- 
sion system  and  made  a  tremendous  contri- 
bution to  the  industrial  growth  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  Washington  State.  A 
key  factor  In  this  contribution  was  the  serv- 
ice, dedication,  and  efficiency  of  the  agency's 
employees. 

Bonneville  today  sells  power  from  15  gen- 
erating planU.  lu  high  voltage  transmission 
grid  serves  as  the  backbone  to  connect  the 
utilities  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Largely 
through  Increased  efficiency  and  technology 
Bonneville  has  maintained  the  basic  whole- 
sale rate  of  $17.50  a  kilowatt-year  that  was 
established  In  1939.     The  futxu-e  growth  of 


this  State's  economy  and  the  expansion  of 
Job  opportunities  for  Its  Increasing  popula- 
tion demands  that  we  do  our  utmost  to  avoid 
any  increase  In  this  basic  rate. 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Albert  D  RoselUnl.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Washington,  do  hereby 
designate  August  20,  1962.  as  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  Day  and  urge  the  peo- 
ple of  Washington  to  commemorate  the 
founding  of  this  Federal  afi;ency  and  con- 
tinue to  support  full  development  of  the 
region's  hydroelectric  potential 

Albert  D    Rosellini. 

Governor. 


State  or  Oregon 
Salem.   Oreg  .  Augu.'^t   20.   1962. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  Bonneville  Act 
with  which  our  own  Senator  Charles  L. 
McNary  was  so  closely  Identified  became  a 
reality!  This  was  the  significant  break- 
through of  that  era  in  the  provision  of  hydro- 
electric power  for  our  people  together  with 
the  multiple  other  benefits  In  reclamation, 
navigation,  irrigation,  flood  control,  recrea- 
tion, and  the  like. 

Its  contribution  to  World  War  II  is  well 
documented.  But.  more  Importantly,  here 
Is  a  monument  to  the  vision  of  those  who 
saw  clearly  the  jwtentiality  of  this  Impor- 
tant public  service  T<xlay's  generation  com- 
prehends only  with  difHculty  the  Northwest 
of  the  pre-BonneviUe  past.  Yet  tomorrow's 
generation  will  still  be  benefiting  from  Its 
existence 

The  great  Columbia  Is  a  symbol  of  nature's 
handiwork.  As  man  has  added  his  hand  to 
that  of  the  Creator,  progress  has  been 
achieved  We  fervently  hope  that  across  this 
Nation  the  occasion  of  a  quarter  century  of 
service  by  Bonneville  might  remove  all 
doubts  that  the  great  experiment  was  justi- 
fied. We  likewise  trust  that  wisdom  might 
prevail  in  the  provision  of  more  new  starts 
throughout  our  area  In  dams  which  In  their 
way.  In  their  area  of  service  will  be  as  mean- 
ingful as  Bonneville  Quibblinp  about  Fed- 
eral or  private  support  has  quieted  May 
cooperation  prevail  to  the  end  that  the  job 
Is  done  and  the  people  served 

Mark  O    Hatfield, 

Governor. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  fitting  to  take  a  moment  today  to 
recognize  a  milestone  of  achievement — 
and  still  greater  promise — in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  I  refer  to  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration, being  observed  today. 

This  anniversary  would  be  more  mean- 
ingful if  we  could  have  with  us  two  dis- 
tinguished former  colleat'ue.s  who  had 
much  to  do  with  getting  our  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  underway.  I  refer 
to  the  late  Senator  Charles  McNar>',  of 
Oregon,  and  to  my  good  friend.  Homer 
T.  Bone,  who  "eft  the  Senate  to  become 
a  member  of  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  in  San  Francisco,  and  who  now 
ha.s  retired  from  the  Federal  bench. 

They  may  have  represented  opposing 
viewpoints  on  many  issues,  but  they  both 
knew  what  a  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration, fully  implemented,  could  mean 
to  our  regional  development.  So  did  our 
late  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  signed 
into  law  the  Bonneville  Act  on  August 
20.  1937. 

President  Kennedy  also  understands 
fully  the  Bonneville  record  and  the  agen- 
cy's promise  for  the  future,  because,  on 
this  anniversary.  President  Kennedy  has 
said: 

When  you  help  build  a  region,  you  help 
build  your  Nation.     This  Is  the  real  signifi- 


cance of  Bonneville  Power  Administration's 
first  25  years. 

The  Bonneville  Project  Act.  signed  25  years 
ago  by  President  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt,  ex- 
pressed the  aspirations  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west with  regard  to  Its  unique  endowment  of 
water  resources  It  foresaw  what  wide  dis- 
tribution of  electric  power  at  low  cost  could 
do  for  the  region  and  the  Nation,  and  It  pro- 
vided the  vehicle  to  accomplish  this  goal. 

Today  the  evidence  Is  all  around  us  Peo- 
ple of  the  Pacific  Northwest  use  more  elec- 
tricity— for  their  homes,  their  farms,  their 
businesses,  their  industries — than  the  resi- 
dents of  any  other  region  More  than  99 
percent  of  the  area's  farms  are  electrified 
Northwest  Industry  has  built  and  thrived 
and  expanded  on  Columbia  River  power 
Electric  rates  of  all  utilities,  public  and  pri- 
vate. In  the  Bonneville  marketing  area  are 
some  of  the  lowest  in  the  Nation. 

Other  regions  also  have  benefited  Tlie 
economic  growth  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
has  created  a  bigger  market  for  Detroit  cars 
and  Pittsburgh  steel  and  Boston  shoes  and 
Atlanta  textile  The  list  Is  almost  without 
end.  and  proves  again  that  the  economic 
vitali'y  of  one  region  affects  the  economic 
vitality  of  all  other  regions 

Twice  In  Bonneville's  relatively  short  life- 
span our  Nation  has  been  required  to  fight 
wars  to  preserve  freedom.  On  each  occa- 
sion. Bonneville's  great  hydro  and  transmis- 
sion resources  played  an  important  role  in 
victory. 

Bonneville's  first  25  years  point  the  way 
to  ever  bigger  contributions  to  the  economic 
growth  and  prosperity  and  security  of  our 
Nation. 

Tlie  job  of  developing  the  hydroelectric 
potential  of  the  Coltmibla  River  system  Is  less 
man  half  done.  May  the  past  achievements 
of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
serve  as  nn  Inspiration  to  get  on  with  the  job 
in  the  years  ahead 

Mr.  President,  most  of  us  know  the 
Bonneville  statistics  well.  Fifteen  proj- 
ects now  are  in  service.  These  include 
four  Bureau  of  Reclamation  dams — 
Grand  Coulee.  Hungr>-  Horse,  Chandler, 
and  Roza.  Eleven  Corps  of  Army  Engi- 
neers projects  also  are  m  service  now — 
Bonneville.  McNary.  Detroit,  Big  Cliff. 
Lookout  Point,  Dexter.  Albeni  Falls. 
Chief  Joseph.  The  Dalles,  Ice  Harbor, 
and  Hills  Creek 

Those  now  in  service  have  an  installed 
generating  capacity  of  6.489,250  kilo- 
watts. 

There  are  five  corps  projects  under 
construction  now — Cougar.  Green  Peter. 
Foster.  John  Day,  and  Lower  Monu- 
mental. These  will  add  1.890.000  kilo- 
watts to  the  system. 

Since  the  Bonneville  Act  was  signed, 
over  one-third  of  a  trillion  kilowatt- 
hours  of  power  has  been  sold.  I  am  told 
this  would  be  enough  to  meet  Seattle's 
needs  for  95  years,  or  the  needs  of  the 
entire  Nation  for  8  months. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison,  about  half 
the  farms  in  the  region  served  by  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  were  electri- 
fied m  1940.  Now,  nearly  99  percent  of 
them  have  power. 

I  note  that  BPA  has  adopted  the 
theme.  "Power  for  Progress."  for  the  25th 
anniversary. 

I  am  sure  that  all  who  pushed  for  en- 
actment of  the  legislation  25  years  ago 
would  agree  today  that  the  agency's 
record  has  made  that  theme  a  reality 
today,  as  well  as  an  important  promise 
for  the  future. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  on  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  and  a 
very  provocative  speech  by  Gen.  David 
Sarnoff,  entitled  "Commumcations  and 
the  Law.' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  the  speech  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  m  the  Record,  as  follows : 
A  Report  on  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion's First  25  Years.  1937-62 

I.  power  for  progress 

Bonneville  Power  Administration  com- 
pletea  Its  first  transmission  line  from  Bon- 
neville Dam  to  the  city  of  Cascade  Locks  July 
9,  1938.  marking  the  birth  of  the  US.  Co- 
lumbia River  power  system 

Today.  BPA  Is  the  marketing  and  trans- 
mission agency  for  20  U.S.  multipurpose 
dams.  15  of  which  already  have  been  built. 
BPA  .serves  an  area  of  220.000  square  miles  In 
Oregon.  Washington,  northern  Idaho,  and 
western  Montana,  with  approximately  5  mil- 
lion people. 

BPA  to  date  has  delivered  more  than  a 
third  of  a  trillion  kiiowatt-hours  of  electric 
energy  for  which  It  has  been  paid  more  than 
$875  million  in  gross  power  revenues  All  of 
these  revenues  have  been  returned  to  the 
U.S  Treasury. 

Since  1943  BPA  has  supplied  more  than 
half  of  the  power  generated  In  the  region. 
Currently  the  figure  Is  nearly  60  percent 

This  means  about  80  million  kiUowatt- 
hours  of  low -cost  hydroelectric  power  for  the 
region's  economy  every  24  hoxirs. 

The  15  U.S.  multipurpose  projects  now  In 
service  plus  5  under  construction  will  have 
an  installed  generating  capacity  of  8.379,- 
250  kilowatts  by  1968.  representing  the  great- 
est hydroelectric  development  ol  any  river 
basin  in  the  world. 

II    POWER  rOR  PEOPLE 

People  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  have 
achieved  one  of  the  world's  highest  standards 
ol  electrical  living. 

Pacific  Northwest  families  today  use  about 
10  times  as  much  electricity  as  they  did  in 
1940.  and  almost  2^2   times  the  U.S    average 

Abundant  low-cost  power  has  made  pos- 
sible electrification  of  99  percent  of  the 
region  s  farms  during  the  last  quarter  cen- 
tury 

T>-plcal  farm  or  residential  famUies  m 
Oregon  and  Washington  today  use  about 
9.500  kilowatt-hours  ol  electricity  a  year  pay 
a  power  bill  averaging  less  than  $10  a  month 
and  have  an  Investment  of  about  $2,000  In 
electrical  appliances 

More  than  half  ol  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
mmistration  s  power  t<xlay  goes  to  publicly 
owned  systems  ol  municipalities.  REA  co- 
operatives and  Federal    agencies 

BPA's    original    "postage    stamp"    rate    ol 
$1750  a  kUowatt-year.  still   In   effect   today 
has  helped  assure  the  widest  possible  use  and 
distribution     of     low-cost     Columbia     River 
power  to  the  people  of  the  region. 

III.  POWER  FOR  INDrSTRT 

Bonneville  Power  Administration  started  a 
never-ending  flow  of  low-cost  hydroelectric 
power  :hat  spurred  an  industrial  revolution 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

New  electroprocess  Industries  and  rapid 
electrification  cf  existing  Industries  added 
irmneasurably  to  new  Job  opportunities  and 
wealth  to  the  region's  economy. 

BPA's  14  electroprocess  customers  with  18 
large  industrial  plants  today  represent  a 
gross  investment  of  nearly  $400  million  and 
pay  State  and  local  taxes  ranging  from  »5  to 
$7  million  annually. 

The  eight  aluminum  reduction  plants  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  alone  produce  28  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  primary  aluminum 
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One  out  of  every  nine  Pacific  Northwest 
workers  engaged  in  manufacturing  today  is 
producing  aluminum  transportation  equip- 
ment and  specialty  items  sucti  as  golf  bag 
carriers,  sprinkler  irrigation  pipe  and  coup- 
lers, ladders,  shingles,  siding,  kitchen  cabi- 
nets, outdoor  furniture,  and  home  appli- 
ances. 

Abundant  low-cost  power  nutured  the 
unorecedented  expansion  of  the  quick-frozen 
food  industry  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  which 
supplies  about  half  the  berries,  one-third  of 
the  vegetables,  and  one-fourth  of  the  frozen 
fruit  packed  in  the  United  States. 

Today,  modern  electrified  sawmills,  paper 
and  plywood  plants,  together  with  wood 
fabrication  of  every  description  provide  em- 
ployment for  about  two  out  of  every  five 
workers  gainfully  employed  and  are  major 
users  of  hydroelectric  power. 

Bonneville  Power  Administration  Itself  is 
a  major  Pacific  Northwest  Industry  with  a 
plant  investment  of  more  than  $520,000,000. 
BPA  employs  2.300  workers  and  has  an  an- 
nual payroll  of  more  than  $16,000,000. 

IV.    POWEH  P.^YS  ITS  WAY 

Bonneville  Power  Administration  now  Is 
a  billion  dollar  business  with  gross  revenues 
as  of  July  1,  1962,  of  more  than  $875  million 
and  annual  power  revenues  exceeding  $70 
million. 

Power  revenues  from  BPA  are  used  to  re- 
pay. In  addition  to  the  transmission  invest- 
ment, all  of  power's  share  of  the  costs  of  the 
regions  multipurpose  dams  plus  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  costs  allocated  to  irriga- 
tion 

Power  revenues  thus  are  scheduled  to  re- 
pay about  81  percent  of  the  total  costs  of  the 
20  multipurpose  dams  and  all  associated 
facilities  Including  navigation,  flood  con- 
trol, irrigation,  recreation.  hydroelectric 
power  generation  and  transmission. 

When  the  20  dams  and  related  facilities 
are  completed  in  1968,  such  aggregate  cost 
will  be  about  $3,850  million.  Power  will  pay 
about  $3,150  million  including  more  than 
$600  million  in  costs  allocated  to  irrigation 
but  repayable  from  power  revenues. 

BPA  is'  currently  $20  million  ahead  in  its 
scheduled  repayment  of  total  power  invest- 
ment. Power  revenues  to  June  30,  1962.  have 
retired  more  than  $315  million  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  capital  Investment  plus 
$318  million  Interest  and  about  $225  million 
In  operations  and  maintenance  costs. 

An  aggressive  program  Is  underway  to  find 
markets  for  surplus  secondary  power  and 
temporary  surpluses  of  firm  power  that  last 
year  would  have  been  worth  about  $30  mil- 
lion. BPA  is  also  planning  new  generation 
to  meet  the  region's  growing  powerloads, 
which  are  doubling  every  10  years.  BPA  Is 
seeking  economies  through  technological  ad- 
vances and  businesslike  administration. 

BPA  is  bending  every  effort  to  hold  the 
present  wholesale  rate  of  $17,50  a  kilowatt- 
year.  This  low  rate  has  been  In  effect  since 
beginning  of  operations  in  1938. 

V,     POWER  SPURS  TECHNOLOGY 

Bonneville  Power  Administration  has  de- 
veloped the  Nation's  largest  high-voltage 
transmission  grid  In  the  course  of  its  firs; 
quarter  of  a  century.  It  has  received  world 
recognition  for  technical  breakthroughs 
and  achievements  that  have  saved  electric 
consumers  millions  of  dollars. 

BPA's  $520  million  transmission  grid  con- 
stitutes about  80  percent  of  all  high-voltage 
lines  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 

Technological  advances  have  held  the  cost 
of  transmission  per  kilowatt-hour  on  the 
BPA  system  substantially  the  same  as  It  was 
20  years  ago,  even  though  construction  and 
other  costs  have  more  than  doubled. 

Most  spectacular  breakthroughs  now  ac- 
cepted by  the  industry  include  lower  In- 
sulation levels  In  hlgh-voltage  transformers, 
developing  automatic  reclosing  of  hlgh-volt- 


age circuit  breakers,  design  of  light  steel 
transmission  towers  and  system  engineering 
Innovations  to  move  large  blocks  of  power 
with  minimum  line  losses. 

BPA  engineers  pioneered  in  applications 
of  electronics  to  ultimately  provide  nearly 
automatic  computer  control  Of  hydroelectric 
generation  and  power  flow. 

BPA's  regional  dispatching  center  at  Port- 
land, Oreg,,  headquarters  Is  one  of  the  Na- 
tions largest  and  most  modern.  It  provides 
Instant  communication,  telemetering  Intel- 
ligence and  controls  that  are  the  basis  of 
precise  and   efficient  system  operation. 

BPA  currently  Is  pioneering  In  the  tech- 
nology of  extra-high-voltage  transmission, 
both  direct  current  and  alternating  current. 
By  January  1963.  BPA  will  have  an  experi- 
mental 5o'o,000-volt  direct  current  5-mlle 
section  of  line  ready  for  advanced  studies. 
Electrical  and  hydraulic  integration  of  the 
BPA  system  with  other  members  of  the 
Northwest  Power  Pool  and  other  utilities  of 
the  region  adds  more  than  1  million  kilo- 
watts of  firm  power  capacity  to  the  region's 
resources.  BPA  has  nearly  500  Interconnec- 
tions with  other  utilities  both  public  and 
private. 

VI.     POWER    FOR    THE    FUTURE 

Bonneville  Power  Administration  econo- 
mists, resource  planners  and  engineers  be- 
lieve that  the  next  quarter  century  will  be 
one  of  rapid  population  growth,  solid  Indus- 
trial growth  and  leapfrogging  technological 
advances  in  generation  and  transmission  of 
electric  energy. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  will  have  to  develop 
three  times  as  much  power  In  the  next  25 
years  as  it  now  has  In  order  to  support 
10  million  people,  nearly  double  the  present 
population.  There  will  have  to  be  about 
3.600,000  Jobs  In  manufacturing  and  service 
industries  to  sustain  a  dynamic  economy. 

A  staggering  capital  Investment  of  more 
than  $1  million  a  day  in  new  dam  and  gen- 
eration projects  win  be  required  to  put  the 
necessary  kilowatts  on  the  line  in  the  next 
25  y<:ars. 

The  rate  of  development  and  feasibility  of 
the  great  remaining  potential  hydroelectric 
eneri^y  sources  will  depend  to  a  large  extent 
on  landing  solutions  for  passing  runs  of 
anadromous  fish  over  high  dams  or  main- 
taining these  runs  by  alternate  means. 

Eli>ctrlc  energy  will  continue  to  be  the  Ufe- 
bloo'l  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  economy.  For 
the  next  10  to  15  years,  development  of  the 
rem.ining  feasible  hydroelectric  projects  in 
the  Snake  River  Basin  and  western  Montana, 
combined  with  Canadian  storage  projects, 
can  meet  the  growing  power  needs  of  the 
region. 

Bj  the  early  or  mld-1970's  the  region  will 
have  to  turn  to  new  thermal  plants  fired 
by  coal,  oil  or  gas — and  atomic  energy  as  It 
becomes  competitive  with  conventional 
sources. 

TT.e  next  quarter  century  could  see  scien- 
tific breakthroughs  In  direct  conversion  of 
heat  into  electrical  energy,  production  of 
electricity  with  bacteria,  or  harnessing  the 
Inexhaustible  energy  of  the  sun. 

BPA  looks  ahead  with  the  attitude  that 
no  p<xssible  source  of  energy  can  be  dis- 
missed as  either  too  prosaic  or  too  exotic  in 
our  region's  quest  for  px)wer  to  assure  con- 
tini  ed  economic  progress  and  prosperity. 


A    Capslt-e    History    of    Bonnxv'Ille    Power 
Administration 

born  in  controversy 

Bonneville  Power  Administration  was  born 
in  titter  controversy. 

Bonneville  proponents  pleaded  for: 

Abundant  low-cost  power  for  rural  areas 
and  preference  for  public  bodies. 

A  Federal  transmission  system. 

Widest  possible  distribution  of  Bonneville 
Dam  power. 


Critics  said : 

Bonneville  Power  Administration  will 
never  pay  for  iuself  or  for  Federal  construc- 
tion of  transmission  systems. 

Sell  the  power  at  bus  bar  to  private  util- 
ities for  distribution  over  their  systems  and 
for   Industrial    development    near    the   dam. 

BONNEVILLE     ACT     SIGNED 

The  dreamers  won. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  signed  the 
Bonneville  Project  Act  on  August  20.  1937. 

Power  to  be  generated  at  Bonneville  Dam 
and  later  at  19  additional  US.  multipurpose 
Columbia  River  projects  was  to  belong 
henceforth  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  to  be  distributed  for  their 
benefit. 

DREAMS     BECOME     REALTTT 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L,  Ickes, 
appointed  James  D  Ross,  "Father  of  Seattle 
City  Light,"  as  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
trator, November  1,  1937. 

Often  working  far  into  the  night,  Ross 
plunged  relentlessly  Into  the  tremendous 
task  of  setting  up  an  organization,  design- 
ing initial  transmission  facilities,  and  se- 
curing construction  and  operating  funds. 
When  he  died  on  March  14,  1939.  he  left 
much  more  than  a  functioning  organization. 

He  left  a  touch  of  greatness. 

A  master  plan  for  future  growth  of  the 
BPA  transmission  system  to  serve  every 
corner  of  the  region  with  abundant  low- 
cost  power. 

The  famous  "postage  stamp"  rate  of  $17.50 
a  kilowatt-year — still  In  effect  today,  25  years 
later. 

Adoption  by  public  utilities  of  resale  rate 
schedules  averaging  about  a  penny  per  kilo- 
watt-hour for  home  use. 

Power  generation  that  would  anticipate 
a  new  era  of  Industrial  development. 

His  concepts  and  vision  of  the  role  Federal 
power  should  play  In  the  Pacific  Northwest 
have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

W.\R     AND     PROGRESS 

Dr.  Paul  J.  Raver,  chairman  of  the  Illinois 
Commerce  Commission.,  became  Adminis- 
trator September  16,  1939.  following  interim 
service  by  two  famed  en::ineers,  Charles  E. 
Carey  and  Prank  A.  Banks. 

Within  the  month,  Poland  was  Invaded. 
Clouds  of  World  War  II  were  gathering. 

First  transmission  lines — with  tower  steel 
packed  in  by  mule  and  shank's  mare — 
threaded  the  rugged  terrain  of  the  Columbia 
Gorge  from  Bonneville  Dam  west  to  J.  D. 
Ross  substation,  Vancouver,  Wa^h  .  and  enst 
toward  The  Dalles,  Oreg.  This  was  In  De- 
cember 1939. 

Ross  substation  became  the  power  cross- 
roads for  southwest  Washington,  western 
Oregon  and  the  Willamette  'Valley. 

The  year  1940  saw  transmission  lines  com- 
pleted— south  to  Salem  and  Eugene,  west  to 
Astoria,  north  to  Chehalis,  Raymond,  Na- 
selle  and  Aberdeen,  and  norther.st  from  the 
dam  to  Midway  In  southeast  Washington. 

WORLD    WAR    II 

The  United  States  was  about  to  be  swept 
Into  the  holocaust  of  World  War  II.  The 
Nation  was  girding  for  the  defense  of  democ- 
racy. 

Grand  Coulee  Dam.  greeted  by  the  skep- 
tics as  a  white  elephant  and  folly  of  the  New 
Deal,  was  nearing  comjilelion. 

President  Roosevelt  by  Executive  order  of 
August  26,  1940,  made  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration the  marketing  agency  for  power 
generated  at  Grand  Coulee,  and  a\ithorized 
coordination  of  the  electrical  facilities  of  the 
two  projects. 

United  States  declaration  of  war  agaln.'-.t 
Japan  and  aeainst  Germany  and  her  allies 
In  December  1941  placed  all  power  facilities 
on  a  crash  basis. 

New  transmission  lines  poured  off  the 
drawing  boards  and  went  Into  construction. 
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All    generator    Installations    scheduled    were 
accelerated. 

Bonneville  Dam  and  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
were  interconnects!  at  Midway  early  In  1941. 
forerunner  to  coordinated  operation  of  the 
region's  power  reso\irces  The  first  power 
arteries  radiating  from  Grand  Coulee  were 
under  construction 

A  year  later  the  first  Grand  Coulee  power 
was  flowing  to  Spokane  In  the  east,  and  west 
over  the  Cascades  to  Puget  Sound.  The 
Chehalis  line  was  extended  north  to  loop 
with  the  Grand  Coulee  line  at  Covington. 
Walla  Walla  and  Lewiston  were  linked  to 
Midway. 

The  Northwest  Power  Pool  was  born  All 
power  resources  were  pooled  for  a  stagger- 
ing war  effort 

Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  Dams  poured 
some  26  billion  kilowatt-hours  of  muscle 
Into  the  Pacific  Northwests  war  effort 

Thousands  of  shlp.s  and  planes,  precious 
aluminum,  lumber  and  food,  Ingredlenu  for 
the  atom  bomb  and  countless  critical  mate- 
rials and  fabrication  were  the  region's  con- 
tribution to  shortening  the  world  confilct. 

POSTWAR — A     NEW     ERA 

Six  new  Federal  Columbia  River  dams  had 
been  authorl^ed  by  Congress  when  President 
Harry  S  Truman  accepted  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  Germany  and  Japan  In   1945 

It  was  not  until  1947  that  construction 
was  started  on  a  new  U  S  Columbia  River 
Basin  dam.  McNary  Work  becan  on  Hungry 
Horse  In  1948  and  on  Detroit  and  Lookout 
Point  In  the  Willamette  Basin  in  1949 

Once  again  critics  said  the  region  would 
have  power  literally  running  out  of  its  ears 
In  a  postwar  letdown. 

Thev  were  wrong 

Warw  >rkers  mported  tcf  the  region  stayed 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  Servicemen  who 
liked  what  tney  saw  in  the  Northwest 
sparked  a  new  westward  migration 

Aluminum  ind  electroprocess  industries 
expanded. 

Building  bcxmed  and  farms  prospered 

Outbreak  of  the  3-year  Korean  confilct  In 
June  1950  gav>'  new  lmpet\is  t-T  skyrocketing 
demands  for  hydroelectric  energy. 

'  BRCWNOUTS"    or     1952-53 

Electric  clocks  lost  time  and  lights  dimmed 
visibly  during  hours  of  peak  use  in  winters 
of  1952  53. 

Combined  l-.ydroelectric  installations  and 
emergency  ste  implants  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west were  unable  to  meet  the  soaring  power- 
loads,  intensilied  by  low  winter  streamfiows 
and  frequent  periods  of  below-normal  tem- 
peratures. 

All  available  steampower  from  Uuih  and 
hydro  from  Canadian  plants  were  imix>rted 
to  fill  the  breach. 

Yet  this  wat  not  enough. 

Power  to  aluminum  plants  and  large  in- 
dustries had  to  be  curtailed  to  prevent 
"brownouts"  of  commercial,  business,  farm 
and  residential  customers. 

Utilities  launched  publicity  campaigns 
asking  everyo  le  to  cut  down  on  uses  of  elec- 
tricity, panic  ilarly  during  the  morning  and 
evening  peakl  oad  hours. 

Private  utilities  asked  the  SUite  public 
Utility  comm  sslon  for  authority  to  add  to 
the  cost  of  using  high-priced  emergency 
steamplants  to  their  light  bills. 

The  request  w;vs  granted 

NEW    DAMS — NEW    POWERLINES 

Outbreak  cf  the  Korean  war  and  urgency 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  power  crisis  brought 
action  by  Congress. 

Seven  dams  were  autl'.orlzed  In  1950 — 
Albeni  Falls.  Lookout  Point  and  Dexter.  Hills 
Creek,  The  DUles,  John  Day.  and  Llbby. 

All  dams  in  the  present  U.S.  Columbia  River 
system  were  authorized  by  1954  with  con- 
gressional ajiproval  of  Cougar  and  Green 
Peter. 


Construction  started  on  Big  Cliff  and  Al- 
beni Falls  in  1951,  The  Dalles  in  1952  Dex- 
ter and  Chandler  In  1953. 

Final  links  in  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration's backbone  grid  were  completed  late 
In  1952. 

A  230.000-volt  transmission  line  from  Spo- 
kane to  Kalispell  and  from  Hot  Springs  to 
Anaconda  brought  low-cost  Bonneville  power 
to  western  Montana  industries  and  public 
agencies. 

Storage  at  Hungry  Horse  not  only  made 
possible  222.000  kilowatts  at  site,  but  produc- 
tion at  downstream  dams  increased  by  832.000 
kilowatts.  Thus  coordination  of  Hungry 
Horse  with  the  downstream  Columbia  River 
system  added  1.054.000  kilowatts  to  the  re- 
gion's power  resf'Urccs 

Lines  were  completed  In  1952  to  carry  di- 
rect Columbia  River  power  service  to  central 
Oregon  via  a  230,000-volt  The  Dalles-Red- 
mond line,  and  to  southwest  Oregon  via  Eu- 
gene. Bandon,  and  Gold  Beach. 

New  transmission  lines  were  on  the  draw- 
ing board  to  link  each  new  project  with  the 
system  as  the  first  generators  were  ready  to 
spin. 

After  1954  new  authorizations  dried  up  but 
Congress  voted  funds  for  start  of  construc- 
tion on  five  previously  authorized  dams. 
Chandler  in  1953,  Roza.  Ice  Harbor.  Hills 
Creek  and  Cougar  In  1956.  and  John  Day  in 
1958. 

Public  agencies  stepped  Into  the  gap  cre- 
ated by  lack  of  newly  scheduled  Federal 
generation  by  requesting  licenses  for  three 
large  mid-Columbia  River  projects 

Construction  was  started  en  Priest  Rapids 
in  1956.  Rcocky  Reach  in  1957  and  Wanapum 
in  1959. 

EPA  WHEELING  PROGRAM 

Bonneville  Power  AdmlnistratK  ns  wheel- 
ing program  was  firmly  established  under  the 
administration  of  Dr.  William  A  Pearl,  for- 
mer director  of  the  Washington  State  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  who  took  office  Janu- 
ary 15. 1954. 

A  series  of  Solicitor's  opinions  based  on 
power  interchange  provisions  of  the  Bonne- 
ville Act  made  it  j.xjssible  for  a  non-Federal 
utility  to  u.se  BPA's  interconnected  regional 
backbone  grid  to  transmit  power  from  an 
Isolated  project  to  distant  load  centers. 

The  wheeling  program  brought  far-reach- 
ing benefits  to  the  region: 

Non-Federal  projects  dependent  on  mar- 
keting their  power  at  distant  load  centers 
were  m^ade  feasible. 

Costly  duplication  of  transmission  facili- 
ties was  avoided. 

Power  could  be  transmitted  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost. 

Long-term  wheeling  contracts  have  been 
signed  for  {»wer  from  the  Chelan  County 
PUD'S  R^icky  Reach.  Grant  County  PUD's 
Priest  Rapids  and  Wanapum,  Pend  Oreille 
PLTD's  Box  Canyon,  and  Portland  General 
Electric's  Pelton  project. 

POWER  SHORTAGE  EASED 

Power  sliortages  were  eased  t-emporarlly  In 
the  middle  1950's  when  the  10  Federal  dams 
started  soon  after  World  War  II  were  com- 
pleted and  large  new  blocks  of  power  came 
on  the  line, 

Hunerv  Horse  and  Detroit  were  finished 
in  1953:  Rig  Cliff  m  1954:  Albeni  Pails.  Look- 
out Point,  Dexter  and  Chief  Joseph  in  1955: 
Chandler  In  1956:  McNary  In  1957:  and  Roza 
in  1958. 

Meanwhile  there  were  no  new  starts  au- 
thorized after  1954  and  new  starts  on  previ- 
ously authorized  projects  came  slowly— Ice 
Harbor.  Hills  Creek  and  Cougar  In  1956.  and 
John  Day  in  1958. 

The  absence  of  new  projects  coming  on  the 
line  in  an  orderly  manner  left  BPA  with  a 
temporary  surplus  of  firm  power  which  could 
not  be  offered  for  sale  because  it  had  to  be 
held    to    meet    the    normal    load -growth    re- 


quirements of  preference  customers  There 
were  no  short-term  customers  for  this  power. 

In  the  course  of  these  developments.  BPA 
In  1958,  for  the  first  time  In  i:^  history,  be- 
gan Incurring  annual  operating  deficits. 
However,  today  after  5  successive  deficit 
years.  BPA  rernains  cumulatively  ahead  of 
schedule  in  nieeting  its  obligations  to  the 
Treasury. 

In  1955  BPA  completed  the  first  extra-high 
voltage  transmission  line  west  of  the 
Rockies,  a  345 ,000- volt  line  carrying  the  out- 
put of  McNary  Dam  to  Portland -Vancouver 
load  centers. 

Today  five  345  000-volt  transmission  lines 
are  completed  tr  under  construction  and 
plans  are  being  conipletea  for  the  first  trans- 
mission at  500.000  volts. 

BPA  at  the  same  time  is  Inaugurating  the 
first  com.prehenslve  test  installation  in  the 
United  States  to  pioneer  the  field  of  direct- 
current  transmission  in  moving  large  blocks 
of  power  for  long  distances. 

THE    NEW    PROGRAM 

Charles  F.  Luce,  Walla  Walla  attorney  and 
a  former  member  of  the  BPA  legal  staff,  was 
appointed  Administrator  Fe'oruary  14,  1961. 
The  new  Adminisuator  faced  the  twin 
major  problems  of  a  shortage  of  firm  power 
and  a  surplus  of  secondary  power  which 
were  largely  responsible  for  recent  annual 
deficits.  Each  deficit  year,  for  example,  the 
value  of  power  that  went  unsold  was  nearly 
double  the  deficit.  He  also  was  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  holding  the  ime  against 
a  rate  Increase  that  could  be  divniagmg  to 
the  region's  economy. 

One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  ret;Etablish  and 
place  new  importance  on  the  power  market- 
ing branch.  The  new  effort  to  market  the 
kilowatts  wasting  to  sea  included  surveys  of 
Industrial  potential,  power  use  and  customer 
service  studies,  and  investigation  of  the 
feasibility  of  an  intertie  with  California. 
A  California  Intertie.  with  adequate  safe- 
guards for  Northwest  customers,  was  found 
feasible. 

Power  resource  planning  also  was  revived 
and  stepped  up  to  plan  an  orderly  schedule 
for  new  projects.  BPA  lent  its  full  support 
to  the  Hanford  reactor  project  and  to  new 
starts  on  multipurpose  hydro  projects.  A 
historic  coordination  agreement  was  reached 
with  non-Federal  utilities  tr  squeeze  every 
last  firm  kilowatt  possible  rut  cf  existing 
dams.  Meanwhile.  BPA  and  the  region 
hopefully  are  awaiting  Canadian  ratification 
of  the  treaty  for  joint  development  of  the 
Columbia  River,  which  would  add  some  2 
million  low-cost  kilowatts  to  Northwest  re- 
sources 

Determined  to  be  a  leader  In  transmission 
technology.  BPA  undertook  the  pioneer  U.S. 
testing  of  direct  current  transmission,  and 
stepped  up  its  work  in  extra-high-voltage 
alternating-current   transmission. 

Today  BPA  stands  on  the  threshold  of  new 
successes  With  the  Canadian  treaty,  with 
new  starts  including  the  Hanford  reactor. 
With  a  California  intertie.  the  power  needs  of 
the  region  can  be  met  for  many,  many  years. 
and  BPA  s  historic  low  rates  can  be  main- 
tained Without  any  of  these  elements,  the 
future  becomes  uncertain. 

Despite  the  uncertainties.  BPA  remains  op- 
t.mistic  and  determiined  to  continue  its  role 
as  a  m.ajor  force  in  the  economic  growth  and 
prosperity   of   the  Pacific   Northwest 

Communications  and  the  Law 
(Address  by  David  Sarnoff,  chairman  of  tha 
board.   Radio   Corp.    of    America,   law   and 
layman  conference,  section  of  Judicial  ad- 
ministration,   American    Bar    A.ssociation, 
San  Francisco,  Calif..  August  7    1962) 
It   was   my    privilege    to   address    this    sec- 
tion of  the  American  Bar  Assocla-ion  4  years 
ago  In  Atlanta,  at   a  time  when   the  concept 
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of  space  exploration  was  in  process  of  trans- 
fer from  the  comic  strip  to  the  front  page 
and  from  scientific  conclaves  to  congressional 
committees. 

The  legal  profession  was  not  then  in  the 
forefront  of  space  activities  but  it  has  since 
tooled  up  at  a  remarkable  rate.    The  volume 
and   variety   of   legal    literature   on   space   is 
beginning  to  rival   the   technical  output  of 
the  scientists  and  engineers.     The  technical 
minds    are    continuing    to    devise    new    ways 
of   getting   us  out   there   and   back,   and   the 
legal  minds  already  are  considering  the  laws 
of  liability  in  the  event  of  failure  or  damage. 
While  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  I  did  express  at 
Atlanta,    a    businessman's    views    concerning 
certain  aspects  of  the  antitrust  laws,  and   I 
ventured    certain    remedial    proposals.      Any 
businessman    will    tell    you    today,    4    years 
later,  how   well   I  succeeded.     The  fact   that 
I  am  back  again  Is  based  on  my  assumption 
that    the    constitutional    safeguard    against 
double  Jeopardy  shelters  a  speaker  as  well  as 
a  defendant— and  also  because  I   believe  we 
share   a  vital    interest   in   the   oraerly   devel- 
opment of  space  communications  within  the 
framework  of  the  law. 

Our  c^nmunity  of  interest  is  not  alto- 
gether recent  For  many  years  we  have  both 
faced  a  parallel  problem  of  administration. 
In  the  profession  of  the  law.  it  has  been 
the  dispensation  of  justice  through  the  over- 
burdened complex  of  our  courts  and  legal 
procedures.  In  my  field  of  communications, 
it  has  been  the  allocation  of  frequencies  in 
the  overcrowded  radio  spectrum.  Both  con- 
ditions result  primarily  from  the  overlay 
upon  overlay  of  new  uses  and  users,  sweep- 
ing in  with  succeeding  changes  m  technology 
and  society. 

Technology  has  given  communications 
some  relief  in  recent  years  through  the  open- 
ing of  new  frequencies  in  the  extreme  upper 
reaches  of  the  spectrum.  It  may  one  day 
produce  a  similar  easement  for  the  legal 
profession  by  the  use  of  electronic  com- 
puters sifting  through  mazes  of  precedent, 
opinion  and  daUi  to  provide  a  swifter  basis 
for    Judicial    action. 

Recent  scientific  developments  have  opened 
new  horizons  m  world  communications — 
and  created  new  problems.  These  problems 
will  become  more  urgent  as  space  ctmmu- 
nication  imposes  profound  changes  upon  our 
present  mode  of  operations.  I  believe  they 
can  be  resolved  only  through  the  collabora- 
tion of  our  two  professions  in  providing  a 
proper  statutory  framework  for  a  new  na- 
tional communications  policy  based  on  the 
advent  of  the  space  age.  It  is  this  subject 
I   wish   to   examine   with  you   today. 

THE    MEANING    OF    PP.\CE    COMMUNICATIONS 

Last  July  10,  an  event  of  vast  importance 
in  world  communications  occurred  with  the 
successful  orbiting  of  the  A  T.  &  T.'s  Telstar 
satellite.  The  first  historic  exchange  of  tele- 
vision programs  between  the  United  States 
and  Europe  has  already  been  achieved 
through  Telstar.  As  Mr.  Kappel,  chairman  of 
A  T-  &  T  .  rightly  said— with  a  pride  that  can 
be  shared  by  all  Americans — the  project  pro- 
vided an  outstanding  example  of  cooperation 
between    Government    and    private    industry. 

Already,  the  next  important  step  in  the 
development  of  global  space  communications 
is  in  progress.  A  second  communications 
satellite — the  Relay — designed  and  con- 
structed by  RCA  for  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  will  be 
launched  later  this  year  for  further  experi- 
ments. These  will  include  telephony,  teleg- 
raphy, and  other  forms  of  recorded  com- 
munications as  well  as  intercontinental 
television.  There  also  will  be  tests  of  the 
effects  of  radiation  on  equipment  while  the 
satellite  is  in  orbit 

These  satellites  are  relays  which  receive. 
amplify,  and  retransmit  radio  signals  to  and 
from  ground  stations,  thousands  of  miles 
apart,  m  the  manner  that  overland  relays  at 


present  operate  over  distances  of  only  a  few 
miles 

Un-;il  last  month,  it  was  not  possible  to 
transiTiit  television  over  long  distances 
through  the  air  except  by  the  use  of  numer- 
ous n^icrowave  towers,  and  this  made  tele- 
visiorL  across  the  oceans  Impracticable.  Now 
we  have  the  satellite  serving  as  a  high  tower 
in  sp  ice.  extending  sight  and  sound  not  over 
a  few  miles  but  at  least  6,000  miles — or  more 
than  the  air  distance  from  San  Francisco  to 
Paris 

Communication  satellites  are  forerunners 
of  a  system  that  within  the  coming  decade 
will  provide  virtually  Instantaneous  tele- 
grapli,  telephone,  data,  television,  and  other 
forms  of  communications  to  practically  any 
point  on  earth.  They  open  a  dramatic  vista 
of  unlimited  range  for  Unking  the  world  In 
a  common  dialog,  with  Incalculable  effects 
on  the  thinking,  the  understanding,  the  cul- 
ture of  all  mankind. 

The  advent  of  the  communications  satel- 
lite could  hardly  be  better  timed.     By  1965. 
It    Is   estimated    that    present    International 
communications  facilities  will  reach  satura- 
tion in  many  areas.    To  handle  the  Increased 
traffic,  on  key  routes  such  as  the  North  At- 
lantic, we  would  need,  within  a  decade,  the 
equi.alent  of  50  new  cables  costing  several 
billion   dollars.     But,  a  single   satellite  can 
equal  the  carrying  capacity  of  all  the  tele- 
phot. e  circuits  presently  In  operation  between 
the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
In  Its  advanced  form,  I  believe  our  space 
communications  system  will  consist  of  three 
synchronous  satellites,  each  positioned  about 
22,3C0  miles  above  the  Equator.    Moving  at  a 
speed  matching  that  of  the  earth's  rotation, 
they  will  in  effect  hover  over  a  fixed  point  on 
its  surface.     Three  such  satellites,  one  each 
over  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian  Oceans, 
would  cover  the  entire  global  land  area,  ex- 
cept the  polar  regions.     One  of  these  satel- 
litef   above  the  Atlantic  could  Inter'^onnect 
with  services  that  presently  include  over  90 
percent  of  all  the  telephones  in  use  In  the 
world.     It  could  also  transmit  to  television 
stations    over   an   area   extending    from   the 
eastern    half    of    the    United    States    across 
Western  Europe  and  Including  all  of  Africa 
and  South  America. 

From  these  facts  we  can  begin  to  postulate 
the  communicating  world  of  tomorrow.  It 
will  be  a  world  in  which  an  Individual,  busi- 
ness, or  government  can  establish  contact 
with  anyone,  anywhere,  at  any  time,  by 
voice,  sight  or  document,  separately  or  In 
combination. 

Global  conferences,  whether  of  statesmen. 
businessmen,  or  lawyers,  will  take  place  with 
eac  1  participant  sitting  In  his  own  oCBce  or 
horie,  in  full  view  and  hearing  of  the  others; 
exc'ianging  thoughts,  documents,  and  data 
through  desk  Instruments  and  a  color  TV 
screen  on  the  wall. 

Storage  of  Information,  Its  retrieval  and 
transmission,  will  be  directed  from  central- 
ized computer  facilities  and  widely  dis- 
tributed memory  systems.  It  Is  possible  to 
foresee  practically  instantaneous  up-to-the- 
minute  status  reports  on  any  major  national 
or  international  problem — legal,  medical,  eco- 
nomic, political  or  other — flashing  from  con- 
tinent to  continent. 

The  great  libraries  of  the  world,  including 
legal  libraries,  will  be  codified  for  electronic 
search  and  retrieval,  very  probably  with 
simultaneous  translation  Into  many  lan- 
guages. With  the  growth  of  International 
commerce,  facilitated  by  satellite  communi- 
cations, the  lawyer  In  New  York,  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  Tokyo,  will  have  Instant  access  to  the 
pertinent  laws,  regulations  and  procedures 
of  any  country  with  which  he  Is  dealing. 
You  may  be  roused  out  of  bed  at  3  In 
the  morning  for  a  conference  with  a  wide- 
awake client  half  way  around  the  world. 
From  long  experience  I  suspect  It  will  work 
equally  the  other  way. 


No  man  can  foresee  the  precise  Impact  of 
global  television— for  entertainment.  In- 
formation, and  education— upon  the  peoples 
of  our  globe.  In  time,  it  Is  probable  that 
high-power  satellites  will  transmit  television 
directly  to  the  home,  and  it  has  been  :ug- 
gested  that  within  a  lifetime  this  may  lead 
to  a  universal  language  which  all  educated 
people  will  understand. 

The  ultimate  In  communications  will  ar- 
rive when  an  individual,  equipped  with  a  vest 
pocket  transmitter-receiver,  will  connect  by 
radio  with  a  nearby  switchboard  and  be  able 
to  see  and  speak  with  any  similarly  equipped 
Individual  anywhere  in  the  world  In  the 
ultrahigh  and  microwave  frequencies  of  the 
radlospectrum.  and  in  controlled  light 
beams,  the  channels  available  for  such  per- 
sonal communications  run  Into  the  billions. 
The  Individual  will  thus  have  his  assigned 
private  frequency  for  communications  as  he 
today  has  his  private  telephone  number. 

THE   LACK    OF    A    UNIFIED   COMMUNICATIONS 
POLICY 

Whether  we  scale  these  summits  of  promise 
Is  more  than  a  matter  for  science  alone 
The  manner  In  which  we  organize  and  ad- 
minister the  farflung  communications  serv- 
ices will  shape  their  future  as  surely  as  the 
Instruments  we  loft  Into  space.  Failure  to 
harmonize  principles  and  procedures  of  gov- 
ernment and  law  with  the  realities  of  a  ^ 
revolutionary  era  In  communications  could 
delay,  and  even  frustrate  our  national  pur- 
poses. The  paramount  question  of  our  sur- 
vival as  freemen,  which  is  at  the  heart  of 
the  cold  war  struggle  between  East  and  West, 
could  well  hinge  on  the  effective  employ- 
ment of  our  communications  lifelines. 

Our  communications  policies,  as  they  now 
stand,  offer  striking  examples  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  designing  the  future  based  on 
blueprints  of  the  past. 

These  random  policies  governing  todays 
operations  have  evolved  principally  from  the 
separate  historic  development  of  the  land- 
line  telegraph,  ocean  cables,  wireless  teleg- 
raphy, the  radiotelephone  and  national  and 
International  broadcasting.  Some  of  these 
policies  began  In  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  All  of  them  are  regulated  by  laws 
based  more  on  tradition  than  on  the  needs 
of  an  expanding  society  In  a  changing  world 
of   science   and    technology. 

Thus  monopoly  was  made  lawful  In  some 
areas  of  communications  and  unlawful  In 
others.  International  communications  were 
held  distinct  from  domestic.  In  the  Inter- 
national field,  monopoly  and  competition 
were  created  slde-by-side.  Meanwhile,  the 
march  of  science  has  erased  the  line  that 
separated  telephony  from  telegraphy,  has 
created  new  forms  of  record  communica- 
tions, such  as  teletypewriter,  and  facsimile — 
and  also  has  made  worldwide  communica- 
tions possible  from  Inland  as  well  as  from 
seaboard  cities. 

The  recently  proposed  communications 
satellite  corporation  establishes  a  form  of 
legal  monopoly,  but  the  communications 
companies  authorized  to  participate  In  its 
ownership — most  of  them  at  least — will  still 
be  In  competition  with  each  other,  and  per- 
haps In  competition  as  well  with  the  satellite 
corporation  of  which  they  are  part. 

The  public  telephone  service  within  the 
United  States  Is  a  monopoly  sanctioned  by 
law.  So  Is  the  public  telegraph  service. 
When  telephony  extends  overseas,  it  is  also  a 
monopoly;  but  not  so  with  international 
telegraphy.  Here.  10  American  companies, 
operating  In  the  International  telegraph  field, 
must  compete  for  traffic  which  at  the  foreign 
end  Is  usually  handled  through  government 
monopoly.  Rates  and  services  are  subject. 
In  each  case,  to  mutual  agreements  which 
must  be  negotiated  by  American  private 
competitors  with  the  foreign  government 
monopolies.  These  organizations  can — and 
some  on  occasion  do — play  one  company 
against  the  other  with  resultant  disadvan- 
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tage  to  American  companies  and  the  Amerl 
can  public. 

Today,  technical  developments  in  com- 
munications have  completely  blurred  the 
earlier  distinctions  between  voice  and  rec  Td 
messages.  Bot:a  can  now  be  sent  and  re- 
ceived over  the  same  circuit.  And  the  cir- 
cuits can  conni-ct  directly  any  points  In  our 
country  with  £  ny  other  part  of  the  world. 
The  individual  or  organization  wishing  to 
talk,  transmit  i.nd  record  information  at  the 
same  time,  is  n^  longer  satisfied  with  partial 
service  or  the  inconvenience  of  separate 
services.  Yet.  where  an  American  Interna- 
tional telegraph  company  is  able  and  willing 
to  provide  a  fall  public  service,  it  cannot 
utilize  the  exlf  ting  international  voice  cir- 
cuits for  such  a  purpose,  nor  can  it  inter- 
connect with  the  established  telephone  serv- 
ice in  our  country. 

The  proposed  new  communications  satellite 
corporation  prrsumably  will  be  able  to  grant 
authorized  corimunications  companies  the 
right  to  transmit  both  voice  and  record 
messages  through  the  satellite  But  the 
satellite  Is  onW  one  link  in  a  communica- 
tions chain  between  the  sender  and  the  re- 
ceiver. If  an  American  carrier  of  interna- 
tional traffic  h;s  the  right  to  send  both  voice 
and  record  '>\er  the  satellite  but  is  not 
allowed  to  irterconnect  freely  with  the 
corresponding  domestic  .services.  Its  effective 
use  of  the  saK'llite  Is  denied  And,  even  if 
It  can  interconnect  with  domestic  facilities 
via  the  satelll.e,  but  is  forbidden  to  do  so 
over  Its  standard  cable  or  radio  services 
which  will  cortlnue  to  be  used.  It  will  still 
suffer  an  unwa -ranted  handicap. 

These  are  not  details  of  parochial  concern 
to  one  Industiy  Nor  are  they  meaningful 
solely  to  a  discourse  on  equity  under  the 
law.  Communication  Is  the  main  artery  of 
modern  civilization.  Unking  every  function 
of  the  Nation  and  the  community  of  nations. 
The  speed  and  completeness  with  which  gov- 
ernment, bfs  ness.  or  the  individual  can 
receive  and  transmit  Information  determine 
the  effectiveness  with  which  that  govern- 
ment, busines.',  or  individual  can  function. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  prime  national  concern 
that  in  this  country,  which  has  pioneered 
in  communications  and  through  our  private 
enterprise  system  has  produced  the  best 
telephone,  telegraph,  and  broadcasting  serv- 
ices In  the  world,  present  legal  limitations 
prevent  the  fullest  development  of  a  truly 
universal  ser^  ice — a  service  that  could  give 
the  American  public  all  the  benefits  offered 
by  modern  science 

The  substance  of  the  matter  Is  this- 
Will  the  application  of  the  present  laws,  as 
they  relate  to  communications,  assure  for 
this  country  the  full  benefits  of  science  and 
technology,  cr  will  progress  delayed  result 
In  progress  denied? 

THE    NEED    FOR    A    UNIFIED    COMMUNICATIONS 
POLICY 

Clearing  away  the  obstacles  and  incon- 
sistencies I  have  described  is  only  one  of  the 
challenges  posed  by  the  onrush  of  communi- 
cations progri'ss.  Very  shortly,  we  must  come 
to  grips  with  a  number  of  conditions,  many 
without  precedent,  arising  from  the  fact  that 
a  satellite  communications  system,  by  Its 
very  nature,  will  place  new  test.t;  and  burdens 
upon  International  working  relationships 
These  questions  involve  basic  problems  of 
principle,  policy,  and  procedure  which  will 
not  be  resolved  without  the  most  careful 
planning  and  forethought  by  the  finest  legal 
and  technical  brains  available  in  government 
and  In  private  industry. 

We  will  take  a  meaningful  step  forward 
through  the  establishment  of  a  communica- 
tions catellltc  corporation — and  the  Kennedy 
administration  deserves  commendation  for 
Its  foresight  \n6  Initiative  in  advancing  this 
project.  The-  White  Hou.se  also  recently  re- 
vealed plans  to  undertake  a  study  of  inter- 
national television  requirements  in  the  sat- 
ellite   era.      Zn    addition,    this    country    has 


developed  proposals  on  frequency  allocations 
for  space  radio  communications  to  be  con- 
sidered at  an  international  teleconununica- 
tions  conference  which  may  be  held  next 
year  All  these  steps  together  represent  a 
useful  beginning — but  only  a  beginning — of 
a  program  which  must  place  an  umbrella 
of  law  and  regulation  over  all  the  complex 
and  recent  offshoots  in  the  field  of  com- 
munications on  land,  at  sea,  and  In  space. 
My  observations  today,  of  course,  are  not 
intended,  in  any  way,  to  suggest  that  we  halt 
or  delay  our  plans  for  establishing  a  satellite 
communications  service  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date.  Our  national  interests  and  pres- 
tige call  for  our  country  to  capitalize  on  its 
present  leadership  and  to  become  the  first 
to  establish  an  operational  system  of  satellite 
communications. 

Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  this  is  the 
time,  the  golden  opportunity,  to  set  about 
establishing  a  basic  national  policy  which 
will  bring  coherence  and  viability  to  our 
entire  communications  service — that  which 
exists  today  and  that  which  will  come  to- 
morrow. We  should,  before  we  are  swept 
Into  the  turbulence  of  coming  events,  make 
a  concerted  effort  to  determine  our  Interest 
and  needs,  and  adjust  our  national  posture 
accordingly. 

I  would  consider  the  following  questions 
as  among  those  urgently  in  need  of  study 
and  resolution  if  we  are  to  secure  all  the 
public  benefits  modern  science  and  technol- 
ogy promise  us: 

1  Will  our  Nation's  interests  in  the  space 
age  be  served  well  and  adequately  by  pre- 
servlne  the  present  pattern  among  com- 
m.unlcations  services,  with  all  the  illogical 
limitations  and  unnecessary  handicaps  un- 
der which  American  companies  nuw  must  op- 
erate? Or,  should  we  create  by  law  a  new 
pattern  ci^t  to  the  public  Interest  and  the 
capabilities  of   modern   science'' 

2  What  measures  should  be  taken  to  as- 
sure the  most  efficient  and  economical  use  of 
frequencies  and  facilities  employed  in  do- 
mestic and  international  communications — 
whether  by  siitellites  or  other  means? 

3.  What  principles  of  international  agree- 
ment should  govern  participation  by  foreign 
nations  In  the  ownership  and  use  of  an 
American  global  satellite  communications 
system?  Conversely,  on  what  reciprocal  basis 
would  we  be  permitted  to  participate  in  such 
satellite  systems  as  may  be  established  by 
foreign  countries? 

4.  What  authorities  should  be  estab'.ished 
for  adjudicating  possible  differences  and 
conflicts  among  International  participants 
and  users  of  the  new  space  communications 
system? 

5  What  agreements  should  be  sought  to 
guarantee  freedom  of  the  content  of  satellite 
radio  and  television  broadcast  transmissions, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  differing  cultures. 
Ideologies  and  conflicting  philosophies  of 
operation  now  prevalent? 

6.  What  means  should  be  used  for  assist- 
ing less  developed  countries  to  establish 
ground  facilities  linking  them  with  commu- 
nications satellites,  particularly  where  ex- 
tension of  the  service  will  not  be  economical 
from  a  commercial  standpoint? 

Of  these  six  questions  requiring  resolu- 
tion, I  place  the  highest  priority  on  the  first. 
I  do  so  because  I  believe  our  Nation  will  not 
realize  a  full  return  on  Its  formidable  con- 
tribvitions  to  communications  technology  as 
long  as  we  maintain  the  present  Illogical 
structure  in  the  International  communica- 
tions field. 

Prom  time  to  time,  several  different  pro- 
posals have  been  advanced  for  solving  this 
complex  problem.  Based  on  long  experience 
in  this  field,  my  own  belief  is  that  the  most 
practical  solution  would  prove  to  be  the  crea- 
tion of  a  sinele,  privately  owned  American 
company,  uniting  the  facilities  and  opera- 
tions of  the  present  competing  U  S  carriers, 
in   the   International   communications   field. 


This  company  should  be  completely  Inde- 
pendent in  its  policies  and  operations,  sub- 
ject only  to  appropriate  Government  regula- 
tions. 

Such  f.  unified  company  would  be  able  to 
render  a  complete  service  to  the  public  with 
all  the  advantages  made  possible  by  modern 
science  and  technology  And  surely  there  is 
every  logical  reason  for  such  a  company  to 
give  further  cohesion  to  our  entire  commu- 
nications structure  by  Interconnecting  the 
flow  of  its  International  traffic  with  estab- 
lished domestic  facilities 

Throiigh  these  steps,  our  International 
communications  services  would  become  more 
flexible,  more  convenient  and  more  eco- 
nomical to  the  public — at  home  and  abroad. 
And  our  unified  American  company  would  be 
able,  for  the  first  time,  to  deal  on  equal  terms 
with  foreign   government   monopolies 

Above  all,  this  plan  for  unity  would  elim- 
inate the  present  weaknesses  in  our  com- 
munications structure  and  secure  for 
America  a  position  of  strength  commensurate 
with  our  Nations  contributions  to  world- 
wide coramunicatioas. 

DEBATE    AND    DECISION 

We  cannot  today  claim  Ignorance  of  what 
is  to  come.  The  future  is  orbiting  in  the 
skies  above  us.  On  the  threshold  of  the 
age  of  space,  the  supreme  challenge  to  the 
law  is  to  bring  new  concepts  of  order  in 
harmonv  with  new  concepts  of  change. 

The  complex  problems  involved  in  this  en- 
tire subJect^ — technological,  political,  social, 
and  economic — do  not  lend  themselves  to 
simple,  easy,  and  quick  solutions  It  is  more 
than  likely  that  differing  opinums  will  be 
expressed  on  the  views  and  suggestions  I 
have  put  before  you  today.  If  so,  this  would 
be  a  constructive  forward  step. 

Indeed,  free  and  open  discussion  would 
provide  healthy  recognition  of  the  existence 
of  the  problems  I  have  emphasized  and 
would  advance  the  prospects  of  their  timely 
solution. 

In  my  view,  these  problems  will  not  solve 
themselves  nor  will  they  disappear  with  time. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  time  will 
only  intensify  them  and  increase  the  pres- 
sures for  remedial  action. 

If  we  are  to  preserve  and  secure  the  bene- 
fits of  the  American  concept— the  privately 
owned  and  operated  systems  of  national  and 
international  communications,  functioning 
under  iippropriate  Government  regulations— 
and  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  alternative  of 
Government  ownership  of  these  vital  pub- 
lic services,  then  we  must  develop  and  adopt, 
before  our  opportunities  are  diminished  by 
time,  a  unified  national  communications 
policy  that  would  resolve  the  questions  I 
have  raised  and  be  suitable  to  our  current 
and  future  needs.  Such  a  national  policy 
should   be   sanctioned   by   the   law. 

The  majesty  of  our  legal  system  lies  in  Its 
capacity  for  organic  growth— its  ability  to 
serve,  ta  Justice  Brennans  words,  "the  re- 
alization of  mans  ends,  ultunate  and 
mediate." 

The  legal  architect  and  the  communica- 
tions architect  can  further  these  ultimate 
and  mediate  ends  by  combining  their  talents 
In  a  s<?archlng  examination  for  the  answers 
to  the  communications  problems  we  face. 
Their  findings  and  recommendations  should 
prove  Invaluable  to  those  Government  de- 
partments and  agencies  concerned  with  such 
problems.  Out  of  such  a  Joint  effort  could 
emerge  a  legislative  program  that  com- 
mended Itself  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress. 

All  .Vmerlcans,  I  believe,  will  agree  with 
this  recent  public  statement  by  President 
Kenneily.     He  said: 

"There  Is  no  more  Important  field  at  the 
presen:  time  than  communications  and  we 
must  ^rasp  the  advanuiges  presented  to  us 
by  the  communications  satellite  to  use  this 
medium    wisely    and    effectively    to    Insure 
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greater  understanding  among  the  peoples  of 
the  world." 


( 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  today  it 
gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration on  its  25th  anniversary.  It  has 
served  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the 
Nation  well. 

The  U.S.  Columbia  River  Power  sys- 
tem, for  which  Bonneville  is  the  power 
marketing  and  transmission  agency,  has 
given  the  Nation  the  largest  hydroelectric 
development  in  any  single  river  basin  in 
addition  to  immeasurable  multipurpose 
benefits  of  flood  control,  irrigation, 
navigation,  recreation  and  the  full 
utilization  of  a  great  wat^r  resource. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  during  18 
years  in  the  U.S.  Senate  to  support,  with 
my  votes  and  my  work,  construction 
funds  for  18  of  the  20  great  multipurpose 
projects  which  have  now  been  completed 
or  are  under  construction  in  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Basin,  and  to  seek  adequate 
funds  that  would  allow  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  to  carry  out  the  basic 
intent  of  the  Bonneville  Act  which  was 
signed  by  President  Roosevelt  on  August 
20.  1937. 

The  Bonneville  Act  was  born  in  bitter 
conflict.  The  same  forces  who  referred 
to  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  Dams  as 
■"white  elephants"  and  opposed  the  con- 
struction of  a  transmission  system  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  assure  the  widest 
distribution  and  benefits  from  power 
generated  at  Federal  dams,  are  still  with 
us  today. 

The  same  powerful  lobby  of  the  pri- 
vate utility  industry  that  fought  the 
Bonneville  Act  25  years  ago  is  today  op- 
posing every  effort  to  install  badly 
needed  generators  to  use  the  waste  steam 
at  the  Hanford  reactor,  even  at  no  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

Even  though  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration,  during  the  last  quarter 
century,  has  helped  bring  about  an  un- 
paralleled era  of  economic  progress  and 
industrial  development  to  Oregon  and 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  fight  to  main- 
tain for  the  people  of  the  Nation  the  full 
benefits  of  this  Federal  hydroelectric  re- 
source must  go  on.  We  must  maintain 
an  eternal  vigilance  to  prevent  this  in- 
valuable heritage  of  the  people  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  from  being  monopo- 
lized for  the  benefit  of  a  privileged  few 
or  permit  development  that  will  jeopard- 
ize the  fullest  utilization  of  the  West's 
irreplaceable  water  resources. 

Bonneville  Power  Administration's  25 
years  of  "power  for  progress"  and 
'power  for  the  people"  is  an  irreplace- 
able asset  not  only  to  the  Pacific  North- 
west but  to  the  Nation.  I  hope  that 
during  the  next  25  years,  as  we  enter 
the  age  of  atomic  power  and  extra-high- 
voltage  power  transmission.  Bonneville 
can  make  an  equally  important  contri- 
bution to  the  strength  and  welfare  of  the 
Nation. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  25 
years  ago.  on  August  20.  1937.  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  signed  the  Bonne- 
ville Act.  assuring  Oregon  and  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  of  the  highest  standards 
of  electric  living  in  the  Nation. 

Bonneville  Power  Administration  com- 
pleted Its  first  transmission  line  and  de- 


livered the  first  power  from  the  gener- 
ators of  Bonneville  Dam  on  July  9,  1938, 
to  the  city  of  Cascade  Locks, 

Today,  Pacific  Northwest  families  use 
about  10  times  as  much  electricity  as 
they  did  in  1940  and  nearly  2i-2  times  the 
U.S.  national  average.  Oregon  residen- 
tial and  farm  rates  are  among  the  lowest 
in  the  Nation. 

Most  of  us  can  remember  25  years  ago 
when  the  typical  Northwest  farm  family 
pumped  water  by  hand,  while  the  wife 
slaved  over  a  hot  wood  range  with  coils 
to  heat  the  dish  and  bath  water.  Chil- 
dren attended  a  one-room  little  red 
schoolhouse  and  studied  their  lessons  by 
the  flickering  light  of  a  kerosene  lamp. 
The  battery  radio,  if  it  worked,  brought 
some  news  and  entertainment  into  the 
home  accompanied  by  the  chatter  and 
whistling  of  static  interference  and  weak 
signals. 

Today,  the  typical  Oregon  farm  or 
residential  family  pays  a  power  bill  aver- 
aging less  than  $10  a  month  and  less 
than  half  of  the  rate  paid  by  a  family 
in  New  York  City.  The  average  Oregon 
fanuly  has  an  investment  of  about  $2,000 
in  electrical  appliances.  Food  grinders 
anc.  mixers,  refrigerators  and  freezers, 
electric  ranges,  dishwashers,  garbage 
disposals,  and  hot  water  heaters  take  the 
drudgery  out  of  the  kitchen.  TV,  hi-fi 
and  radio  sets  provide  entertainment. 
Frequently  the  house  is  air  conditioned 
and  heated  by  electricity,  and  vacuum 
cleaners,  floor  polishers,  washing  ma- 
chines, and  dryers  take  over  the  cleaning 
and  washing  tasks.  Electric  motors 
power  hobby  crafts  and  automatically 
opt  n  and  close  garage  doors  with  the  help 
of  an  electric  eye. 

Less  than  20  years  ago.  about  half  of 
the  farms  in  the  region  were  electrified 
as  compared  to  over  99  percent  in  Ore- 
gon today.  Most  farms  and  ranches  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  today  enjoy  all 
the  electrical  conveniences  of  urban 
families  in  addition  to  using  power  for 
milking,  grinding  feeds,  powering  ma- 
ch  nc  shops,  sprinkler  and  pumping  ir- 
rigation, home  freezing  of  meats  and 
produce,  hay  drying,  barnyard  lighting, 
sterilization  of  milking  equipment,  elec- 
tric hoists  and  elevators  and  myriad 
otiier  tasks. 

Bonneville  Power  Administration  has 
brought  to  Oregon  and  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest  new  payrolls,  new  industries, 
accompanied  by  a  tax  base  to  maintain 
our  fine  schools,  roads,  and  standards  of 
living. 

Bonneville  Power  Administration's  di- 
rect contribution  to  the  Oregon  economy 
brought  to  our  State  during  the  last 
quarter  century  six  electroprocess  indus- 
tr  es.  including  two  large  aluminum 
companies,  a  nickel  plant,  and  other 
chemical,  carbide,  and  alloys  industries. 
These  industries  served  directly  with 
lov.-cost  Columbia  River  power,  repre- 
sent a  plant  investment  in  excess  of 
$1!)0  million,  estimated  payrolls  of  about 
Sl;2.5OO.00O.  and  direct  employment  of 
2,200  workers.  As  a  general  rule,  two 
additional  jobs  are  created  in  service  and 
fabrication  industries  for  every  worker 
employed  in  a  basic  electroprocess  in- 
du.-;try. 


BPA  itself  is  one  of  Oregon's  biggest 
industries.  The  Portland  headquarters 
and  Oregon  field  offices  employ  about 
1,000  people,  have  an  annual  payroll  of 
nearly  $8  million  and  an  investment  of 
$166  million  in  power  transmission  fa- 
cilities and  equipment  in  the  State. 

Oregon  in  turn  makes  an  important 
contribution  to  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration and  the  U.S.  Columbia 
River  power  system  with  eight  Federal 
multipurpose  projects  completed  or  un- 
der construction  in  the  Willamette  River 
basin  and  four  giant  Columbia  River 
Federal  multipurpose  dams  completed  or 
under  construction  that  span  the  river 
between  Oregon  and  Washington. 

The  Bonneville  Act.  signed  25  years 
ago,  has  made  immeasurable  contribu- 
tion's to  Oregon  and  the  Pacific  North- 
west in  bringing  to  all  the  people  the 
benefit  of  abundant  and  low -cost  power 
from  the  hydroelectric  resources  of  the 
Columbia  River  basin. 

I  am  sure  that  we  all  join  in  conerat- 
ulating  Bonneville  Power  Admini.st ra- 
tion for  25  years  of  "Power  for  Progress" 
and  for  its  contribution  to  the  unparal- 
leled development  of  Oregon  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  has  an  important  role  to 
play  in  keeping  our  Pacific  Northwest 
economy  dynamic  and  prosperous. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY: 
Remarks  made  by  Senator  Hruska  before 
the    Civil    Aeronautics    Board,    on    July    20, 
1962,  in  the  matter  of  Frontier  Airlines,  Inc. 
By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
Address  delivered  by  him  at  the  launch- 
ing  of   the  NS  HADDO   SSi.N\604.   at  Cam- 
den, N  J.,  on  Saturday,  August  18.  1962. 
By  Mr,  WILEY: 
ExcerpU  from  address  prepared  by  him  for 
delivery   over    Wisconsin    radio   stations   on 
August    17,   1962.  being  a  roundup  of   farm 
legislation. 

CONSIDERATION  OF  CERTAIN  BILLS 
ON  THE  LEGISLATIVE  CALENDAR 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate.  I 
should  like  to  call  up  at  this  time,  by 
unanimous  consent,  certain  measures  on 
the  Legislative  Calendar.  These  meas- 
ures have  been  cleared  with  the  other 
side. 


TRANSFERS      OF      CERTAIN      REAL 
PROPERTY  FOR  WILDLIFE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1825,  Sen- 
ate bill  2358. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
(S.  2358»  to  improve  the  administration 
of  transfers  of  certain  real  property  for 
wildlife  or  other  purposes  by  repealing 
the  act  of  May  19.  1948.  and  incorporat- 
ing the  essential  provi.'=ions  thereof  in 
the  Federal  Property  aiid  Administrative 
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Services  Act  of  1949  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled .  That  the 
Act  of  May  19.  1948  (62  Stat  240),  Is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  2  Sectit  n  202  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Adminlslratlve  Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended  (40  U  SC  483).  is  hereby  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection  ■ 

"(1)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior determines  that  any  excess  real  property 
Is  useful  for  the  purpose  of  wildlife  con- 
servation and  has  particular  value  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  national  migra- 
tory bird  management  program,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator, after  a  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  tae  Interior,  determines  that 
such  property  Is  chiefly  valuable  for  that 
purpose,  the  Administrator  Is  authorized  In 
his  discretion,  under  such  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe  to  transfer  that  property 
without  leinitaursement  or  transfer  of  funds 
(and  In  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator 
with  or  withox  t  any  improvements  situated 
thereon)  to  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 
Sec.  3.  (a)  Paragraph  (C)  of  subsection 
(k)t.2)  of  section  203  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended  i40  US  C.  484),  Is  hereby 
amended  to   re  id  as  follows: 

"(Ci  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  the 
case  of  property  transferred  lii  pursuant  to 
the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  as 
amended,  and  pursuant  to  this  Act,  to 
States.  polltlcU  subdivisions,  and  Instru- 
mentalities th?reof.  and  municipalities  for 
use  as  a  public  park,  public  recreational  area 
or  historic  mo:iument  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  and  dii  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  May 
19,  1948  (62  S'.at.  240).  and  subsection  ip) 
of  this  section,  to  a  State  agency  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  wildlife  re- 
sources of  tha .  State  for  use  in  the  conser- 
vation of  wildlife  other  than  migratory 
birds; ". 

(b)  Section  203  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there<5f  the 
following  new  subsection 

"ip)(l)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  determines  that  any  surplus  real 
property  is  usuful  for  the  purpose  of  wild- 
life conservation  but  docs  not  have  particu- 
lar value  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
national  mlgritory  bird  management  pro- 
gram, and  the  Administrator  after  consulux- 
tlon  with  the  Secretary  or  the  Interior,  deter- 
mines that  suoh  property  is  chiefly  valuable 
for  that  purpase,  the  Administrator  Is  au- 
thorized In  his  discretion,  under  such  regu- 
lations as  he  may  prescribe  to  transfer  that 
property  without  relmbur.scment  or  trans- 
fer of  funds  (and  In  the  discretion  of  the 
Administrator  with  or  without  any  improve- 
ments situated  thereon )  to  the  agency  of 
the  State  within  which  that  property  is  situ- 
ated which  is  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  wildlU'e  resources  of  that  State  for 
use  In  the  canservation  of  wildlife  other 
than  migratory  birds. 

"(2)  Each  transfer  of  surp'.us  real  prop- 
erty to  any  State  agency  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  made  subject  to  the  following 
terms,  conditions,  reservations,  aiid  restric- 
tions : 

"(A)  All  prop>erty  so  transferred  shall  be 
used  and  maintained  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  conveyed; 

■•(B)  Upon  determination  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator tlat  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States,  all  oil.  g.as.  and  mineral  rights 
with  respect  :o  that  property  shall  be  re- 
served to  the  United  States  for  separate 
transfer  or  disposal  under  this  Act: 

"(C)  During  any  national  emergency  de- 
clared by  the  President  or  by  the  Congress, 


the  United  States  shall  have  the  right,  with- 
out charge,  to  exclusive  or  nonexclusive  con- 
trol, possession,  and  use  of  the  property; 

"iD)  Such  additional  terms,  conditions. 
reservations  and  restrictions  as  the  Admin- 
istrator may  determine  to  be  necessary  to 
safeguard  the  interest*  of  the  United  States; 
and 

"(E)  Upon  failure  of  the  transferee  to 
comply  with  any  of  the  terms,  conditions, 
reservations,  or  restrictions  of  the  transfer 
all  of  the  property  so  transferred,  or  any 
portion  thereof,  shall,  at  the  option  of  the 
United  States,  revert  to  the  United  States  In 
its  then  existing  condition. 

"(3)  The  term  'State',  as  used  in  this  sub- 
section, means  the  States  of  the  Union,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and   the  Virgin  Islands." 


FREE   READERS  FOR  BLIND 
GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1828. 
House  bill  11523 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  '  H.R, 
11523'  to  authorize  the  employment 
without  compensation  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  readers  for  blind  Government 
employees,  and  for  other  purposes  wa.s 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading. 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


TRIAL    BOARDS   FOR    U.S.    PARK 
POLICE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  Calendar  No  1829. 
Hou.se  bill  8567. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded    to    consider    the    bill      HR 
8567  '    to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior   to  create   trial  boards  for  the 
U  S.   Park    Police,    and    for   other   pur- 
poses,  which   had    been   reported    from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AfTau-s,   with   amendments,   on   page    1, 
line  9.  after  the  word  "regulations'  ,  to 
strike  out  "or  for  misconduct  in  office"; 
in   line    11,   after   the   word    "may",    to 
insert  "after  due  notice  to  the  accused,'  , 
on    page    2,    hne    11,    after    the    word 
"Police",  to  insert  "Timely  service  of  a 
copy  of  such  discharges  shall  be  made 
upon    the    accused.";    in   line   21,   after 
the  word  "Police",  to  strike  out  the  com- 
ma and  "or  for  misconduct  in  office,": 
on  page  3.  line  3.  after  the  word  "Police", 
to    strike    out    "or    for    mi.sconduct    in 
office":  in  line  5,  after  the  word  "trial", 
to  strike  out  "board."  and  insert  "board: 
Provided,  fwwever.  That  no  changes  in 
the  rules  of  procedure  shall  be  effective, 
and  no  trial  boards  shall  be  abolished  or 
changed,  with   respect  to  charges   upon 
which     a     hearing    has     already     com- 
menced":   in   line    13,    after    the    word 
"accused  ",    to    insert    "The    other    two 
members     shall    be     employed     in     the 
Department   of  the  Interior  and  hold  a 
grade  at  least  equivalent  to  that  of  the 
accused.";    in    line    22.    after    the    word 
"Interior",  to  insert  "If  such  notice   is 
given,    the    accused    may    present    his 
appeal  to  the  Secretary  in  writing.     The 
Secretary  may  grant  or  request  an  oral 
presentation  of  such  appeal.  ";   on  page 
4,  line  2,  after  the  word  "documentary  ', 
to  insert  a  colon  and  ■Provided,  lliat  if 


any  ne^f,'  evidence  is  received,  the  ac- 
cused shall  be  accorded  the  right  of  such 
submission,":  in  line  6.  after  the  word 
"board",  to  insert  "to  dismiss  the 
charges.";  and  after  liiie  15  to  strike 
out: 

(CI  Tlie  findings  of  a  trial  b.3ard  -which 
indicate  the  possibility  of  disciplinary  action 
greater  than  the  fines  or  suspjensions  author- 
ized by  this  Act  shall  be  referred  with  appro- 
priate re-commendatlons  to  the  official  of  the 
Department  who  has  been  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  t-o  act  In  such 
cases,  "i'he  decision  of  this  offlciai  may  be 
appealed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Ir. tenor 
as  in  section  2(b»    above. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to 
The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 

engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 

time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 

passed. 

REPEAL  OF  OBSOLETE  PROVISIONS 
OF  l-NEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSA- 
TION FOR   KOREAN   VETERANS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1830, 
House  bill  860. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  <H  R  860 > 
to  repeal  certain  obsolete  provisions  of 
title  38  United  States  Code,  re'iatmg  to 
unemployment  compensation  for  Korean 
conflict  veterans,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  2,  after 
line  5,  to  insert: 

(e)  Claims  for  benefitis  under  sections 
2001  through  2009  of  chapter  41  of  title  38 
United  States  Code,  for  any  benefit  week 
beginning  before  January  31,  1960  which 
claims  are  pending  on  the  date  these  sec- 
tions are  repealed,  shall  be  adjudicated  in 
the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  effect 
ivs  if  tie  sections  l^ad  not  been  repealed 
For  the  purpose  of  administering  the  pro- 
grion  w;th  respect  to  such  claims,  all  func- 
tioiis  powers  and  duties  conferred  vipon  xv.e 
Secretary  of  Labor  by  sections  2001  tnrougli 
2009  aro  coniinvied  in  eftect,  and  all  rules 
and  reg.ilations  established  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  pursuant  to  these  sections,  and 
m  effect  when  the  sections  are  repealed,  shall 
remain  in  full  force  and  effect  until  modi- 
fied or  suspended. 

The  ameiidment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

PAY  AND  .ALLOWANCES  OF  THE 
UNIFORMED  SERVICES 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
a-sk  ui.animous  consent  for  the  present 
coi-iSid'^ration  of  Calendar  No.  1836, 
House  bill  10431. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  'H.R. 
10431)  to  revise,  codify,  and  enact  title 
37  of  ':he  United  States  Code,  entitled 
"Pay  and  Allowances  of  the  Uniformed 
Services."  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
amendments,  on  page  14.  in  the  11th  line 
from  the  top  of  the  page,  after  the  word 
"lor",    to   strike   out    "him     and   insert 
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"the  director"';  on  page  26.  in  tiie  25tli 
line  from  the  top  of  the  page,  after  the 
word  "basic",  to  strike  out  "pay,"  and 
insert  "pay";  in  the  26th  line  from  the 
top  of  the  page,  after  the  word  "for",  to 
strike  out  ••subsistence,"  and  insert  ■'sub- 
sistence"; in  the  27th  Une  from  the  top 
of  the  page,  after  "(d*".  to  strike  out 
the  comma  and  "as  provided  by"  and 
insert  "of";  on  page  27,  in  the  second 
line    from   the   top   of   pa?e,   after    the 
word    "States.",    to    strike    out    "Com- 
muted rations"  and  insert  "The  allow- 
ance"; on  page  28,  in  the  8th  line  in  the 
chart  under  the  heading  "Pay   grade", 
where   it   appears   the   second    time,   to 
strike  out  "209"  and  insert  "205";  in  the 
same  column,  in  the  11th  line,  to  strike 
out  "209"  and  insert  "205":  on  page  55, 
in  the  30th  line  from  the  top  of  the  page, 
after  the  word  '•this",  to  strike  out  "sub- 
section"   and   insert   '•section';    and   on 
page  71,  in  the   17th  line  from  the  top 
of  the  page,  after  the  numerals  "1962  ", 
to  insert  "Laws  enacted  after  January  9. 
1962,  that  are  inconsistent  with  this  Act 
shall  supersede  it  to  the  e.xtcnt  of  the 
inconsistency. '. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

CODIFICATION  OF  LAWS  RELATING 
TO  POSTAL  SERVICE 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1837. 
House  bill  10432. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R. 
10432)  to  amend  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  to  codify  certain  recent  public  laws 
relatinpr  to  the  postal  service  and  to  im- 
prove the  code,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  amendments,  on  page  2.  after  line 
21,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  2A,  Subsection  raid  i  of  section  2303 
Is  amended  by  deleting  "section  4167"  in  item 
(El  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
4168". 

And.  on  paee  12,  line  7.  after  the 
numerals  •1962",  to  insert  "Laws  enacted 
afte-r  January  9,  1962,  that  are  incon- 
sistent with  this  Act  shall  supei'sede  it 
to  the  extent  of  the  inconsistency.". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendmcnt.s  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

CODIFICATION  OF  RECENT 
MILITARY  LAWS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1838. 
Hou.^e  bill  10433. 

There  bcin,2  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  'H.R. 
10433'  to  amend  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  codify  recent  military  laws,  and 
to  improve  the  code,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 


diciary, with  amendments,  on  page  2, 
hne  14,  after  the  word  "one",  to  strike 
out  "months'  "  and  insert  "month's"; 
on  pa;e  5,  line  8,  after  the  word  "analy- 
sis", to  insert  "relating  to  the  participa- 
tion of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  in 
international  sports,";  after  line  16,  to 
strike  out: 

Sec  106.  ta)  Chapter  53  of  tiUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 1038: 

"§  103C<.  Appointment  of  warrant  officer  to 
commissioned  grade 
"A  permanent  warrant  officer  may  be  ap- 
puinied  in  any  commissioned  grade  without 
vacating  hi.s  permanent  warrant  officer  grade 
and  without  aflecting  any  right,  privilege. 
benefit,  or  promotion  status  to  which  he  Is 
entitled  or  eligible  as  a  permanent  warrant 
officer." 

(b)  Chapter  53  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  the  analysis: 

■•1039.  Appointment    of    warrant    officer    to 
commissioned  grade." 

On  page  6,  at  the  beginning  of  line  10. 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "107" 
to  "106":  on  page  7,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  12.  to  change  the  section  number 
from  "108  '  to  "107";  in  the  same  line. 
after  "(a)",  to  strike  out  "Section"  and 
insert  "Sections";  on  page  8.  after  line 
21,  to  strike  out: 

A  suitement  against  his  Interests,  signed 
by  a  member  of  an  armed  force,  relating  to 
the  origin.  Incurrence,  or  aggravation  of  a 
di.ser.se  or  injury  that  he  has  is  Invalid.  In 
addition,  a  member  may  not  be  compelled 
to  sign  a  statement  relating  to  the  origin, 
incurrence,  or  aggravation  of  a  disease  or 
injury  that  he  has. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
A  member  of  an  armed  force  may  not  be 
required  to  sign  a  statement  relating  to  the 
origin.  Incurrence,  or  aggravation  of  a  dis- 
ease or  Injury  that  he  has.  Any  such  state- 
ment against  his  Interests,  signed  by  a  mem- 
ber, Li  invalid. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  12,  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "109"  to  "108"; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  18,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "110"  to  "109":  on 
page  10,  at  the  beginning  of  line  1.  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "111"  to 
'llO':  in  Hne  11,  after  the  word  "of". 
to  strike  out  "kind"  and  insert  "kin":  on 
page  12,  Une  5,  after  the  word  ""Vet- 
erans' ".  to  strike  out  "affairs"  and  insert 
•  Affairs'":  at  the  beginning  of  line  10, 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "112" 
to  "111":  on  page  13,  line  4,  after  the 
word  •were",  to  strike  out  "supplied.";" 
and  insert  "supplied."  ";  in  line  9,  after 
the  word  "of",  to  strike  out  "the  Army, 
Navy.  Marine  Corps,  or  Air  Force"  and 
insert  "an  armed  force";  in  the  second 
line,  after  line  19,  after  the  word  "mili- 
tary^'.  to  strike  out  'department."  "  and 
insert  "department.";  at  the  beginning 
of  line  20,  to  change  the  section  number 
from  "113""  to  •112":  on  page  14.  line  1, 
after  '•$5,000  ",  to  strike  out  "wherever 
is  appears"  and  insert  "in  the  catchline 
and  wherever  it  appears  in  the  text";  on 
page  16,  at  the  beginning  of  line  19,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "114"  to 
"113  ":  on  page  17.  line  2.  after  the  word 
'of",  to  strike  out  Department  of  Army. 
Navy,  or  Air  Force"  and  insert  "armed 
forces":  in  line  9,  after  the  word  "em- 
ployee", to  strike  out  "of  a  military  de- 


partment, or   a   member  of   the   Army. 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  or  Air  Force,  as  the 
case  may  be"  and  insert  "or  a  member. 
of  an  armed  force";  on  page  18.  line  9, 
after  the  word  "States"",   to  insert  "in- 
ternational agreements',  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  22.  to  strike  out     employee 
of  a  miUtary  department,  or  a  member  of 
the  Army.  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  or  Air 
Force"  and  insert  "employee,  or  a  mem- 
ber, of  an  armed  force";  on  page  19,  in 
the  second  line  after  line  16.  after  the 
word  "of",  to  strike  out  "Department  of 
Army.   Navy,  or  Air  Force"   and   insert 
"armed  forces";  in  the  fifth  line  after 
line  16,  after  the  word  "States'",  to  in- 
sert   a    semicolon    and    'international 
agreements":  at  the  beginning  of  line  17, 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "115" 
to  "114";  on  page  20.  at  the  beginning  of 
line   1.   to   change   the   section    number 
from  "116"  to  "115"";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  4.  to  change  the  section  number  from 
"117"  to  "116"";  in  line  6,  after  the  word 
"section",  to  strike  out  "4023."  and  in- 
sert "4023;   and":   at  the  beginning  of 
line  8,  to  change  the  section  number  from 
"118"  to  "117";  at  the  beginning  of  line 
14,  to  change  the  section  number  from 
"119"  to  "118"';  at  the  beginning  of  line 
18,  to  change  the  section  number  from 
"120"  to  '119";  in  Une  20.  after  the  word 
"section",  to  strike  out  "4748."  and  in- 
sert "4078  and";  at  the  beginning  of  line 
22,  to  change  the  section  number  from 
"121"  to  "120";  on  page  21.  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Une  1.  to  change  the  section 
number  from  "122"  to   "121";  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  13.  to  change  the  section 
number  from   "123"  to  "122':  at  the  bo- 
ginning  of  line  17.  to  change  the  section 
number  from  "124"  to  "123";  on  page  22. 
at  the  beginning  of  line  1.  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "125  "  to   "124"";  at 
the  beginning  of  line  4.  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "126"  to  "125"':  at 
the  beginning  of  line  21,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "127"  to  ■•126";  on 
page  23.  at  the  beginning  of  line  1,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "128"' 
to  "127";  at  the  beginning  of  Une  4,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "129" 
to  "128";  at  the  beginning  of  line  8,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "130"  to 
"129";    after   Une    11,   to   insert   a    new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  130.  Section  674(a)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Units  and  members  In  the  Standby 
Reserve  may  be  ordered  to  active  duty  (other 
than  for  training)  only  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 672  of  this  title. 

Sec.  131.  Section  2276(b)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Any  committee  of  Congress  may  in- 
spect audits  and  reports  of  Inspection  made 
under  subsection   (a)." 

On  page  26,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
1,  to  strike  out  "committees"  and  insert 
"Committees";  in  Une  13.  after  the  word 
"Navy",  to  strike  out  'Marine  Corps,  or 
Air  Force"  and  insert  'Air  F'orce,  or 
Marine  Corps";  in  line  17.  after  the  word 
"United",  to  strike  out  "States;"  and 
insert  "States.":  at  the  beeinninu  of  line 
18,  to  strike  out  the  quotation  marks:  in 
Une  24,  after  the  word  "that",  to  strike 
out  "40-day"  and  insert  "forty-day"';  on 
page  27,  Une  10,  after  the  word  "Navy". 
to  strike  out  "Marine  Corps,"  and  insert 
"Air  Force,":  in  Une  11.  after  the  word 
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"or",  to  strike  out  "Air  Force"  and  insert 
"Marine  Corps";  in  line  13.  after  the 
word  reassigned",  to  strike  out  'of'"  and 
Insert  "or"":  i:i  line  24.  after  the  word 
"activity",  to  strike  out  "that  is  per- 
formed by"  and  insert  "common  to":  on 
page  31,  line  7.  after  the  word  "within", 
to  strike  out  ■ten"  and  insert  "lO";  on 
page  32,  line  n.  after  the  word  "Unless", 
to  insert  "specifically",  in  line  20,  after 
the  word  "within"",  to  strike  out  "ten" 
and  insert  "lO  ":  on  page  33,  after  line  9, 
to  strike  out: 

(bi  The  Director  Is  the  principal  advisor 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  scientific  and 
technical  matte-s      He  shall— 

(1)  supervise  all  research  and  engineering 
activities  in   the  Department   of  Defense: 

(2)  direct,  ctntrol,  assign  and  rea.ssign 
research  and  en.^ineering  activities  that  the 
Secretary  consicers  need  centralized  man- 
agement;   and 

(3)  perform  s  ich  ether  duties  relating  to 
research  and  ei  glnecring  iis  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

(bi  The  Dlre<  tor  performs  such  duties 
relating  to  research  and  engineering  as  the 
Secretary  of  Di*fense  may  pre.'^crlbe  in- 
cluding— 

(1)  being  the  principal  adviser  to  the 
Secretary  on  scientific  and  technical  mat- 
ters; 

(2)  supervising  all  research  and  engineer- 
ing activities  in  the  Department  of  Defense; 
and 

(3)  directing,  controUir.g  assipnmp.  and 
rea.ssipnlng  research  and  engineering  activ- 
ities that  the  Secretary  considers  need  cen- 
tralized management. 

On  line  36.  line  24,  aft.er  the  word 
"may  ",  to  strike  out  'prescribe.'  "  and 
insert  "prescribe. "':  at  the  top  of  pase 
37,  to  insert: 

(c)  The  General  Counsel  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  prescribed  by  law 
for  assistant  secretaries  of  executive  depart- 
ments. 

On  page  38,  Une  8,  after  the  word 
"military",  to  strike  out  "departments  ""; 
and"'  and  insert  "departments."":  on  page 
39,  line  19.  after  the  word  "Defense", 
to  insert  or  by  or  on  behalf  of  person- 
nel of  any  department  or  organization,"; 
on  page  41,  line  9,  after  the  word  "than". 
to  strike  out  '•ten"  and  insert  •10":  in 
line  24.  after  the  word  "provide"",  t.o 
strike  out  "working  capital  funds"'  and 
insert  "working  capital":  on  page  43, 
Une  5,  after  "<fi".  to  strike  out  'A  pur- 
chaser" and  insert  '  Tlie  requisitioning 
agency";  on  page  44,  Une  4.  after  "'ii". 
to  strike  out  "An  annual  report  "  and 
insert  "Reports  annually ••;  on  page  46, 
line  11,  after  the  word  "section",  to 
strike  out  "1782  (c)"  and  insert  -2392 
<d»":  at  the  beginning  of  line  17,  to 
strike  out  ""(a'  Subject"  and  insert 
"  "Subject";  on  page  47,  line  13,  after 
the  word  "of",  to  strike  out  "Defense." 
and  insert  "Defense."  *";  after  line  13,  to 
strike  out: 

(b)  The  Secretary  or  his  designee  may 
engage  in  such  advanced  projects  as  - 

( 1 1  are  necessary  to  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  in  the  field  of 
basic  and  applied  research  and  development: 
and 

(2)  relate  U)  weapons  systems  and  mili- 
tary needs;  as  the  Secretary,  after  consult- 
ing the  Joint  Chiefs  of  SUff,  may  determine. 


The  Secretary  may  assign  to  the  military  de- 
partments the  duty  to  engage  In  research 
and  development  of  weapons  systems  neces- 
sary to  perform  combatant  functions  as- 
signed by  law  to  those  departments 

I  c  i  TTie  Secretary  shall  assign  weapons 
systems  that  are  developed  to  one  or  more 
of  the  military  departments  for  such  pro- 
duction and  operational  control  as  he  may 
determine 

On  page  51.  line  5.  after  the  word 
"field"",  to  strike  out  "activities","  and 
insert  'activities,  headquarters,  forces, 
bases,  installations,  activities,  and  func- 
tions under  the  control  or  supervision 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy."  "";  on  page 
55.  line  9,  after  the  word  "Section",  to 
strike  out  •  106"'  and  insert  '108"";  m  line 
22,  after  the  word  "section"",  to  strike 
out  ■304  "  and  insert  "108":  on  page  56, 
in  the  fourth  line,  under  the  heading 
"Schedule  of  Laws  Repealed"",  to  strike 
out  "1950"  and  insert  "1951";  in  the  sec- 
ond line  of  the  second  section,  under  the 
same  neading  as  above  mentioned,  to 
strike  out: 


ly\s     1-fh.  12. 
Auk.  6. 

85-325 
85-500 

7  (Istpw.).... 

3(a),  (b),  5(b), 
9(a)  Oess 
last  sentence 
of  i   203(b) 
;l'i.   ih\ 

72 
72 

18. 

514-516, 
518. 
520. 
521. 

And  in  Ueu  thereof,  to  insert; 

1956— Aug.  6. 

85-soe 

3  (a),  (b),  5(b), 
D(a)  Oess 
Uist  sentence 
of  i  203(b) 
(D). 

72 

514-516, 

618, 
521. 

In  the  section  following  the  amend- 
ment just  above  stated,  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing heading: 

B.    SECTION    OF  TTTLE    14      UNITED    ST.ATES   CODE 

In  the  line  foUowing  the  amendment 
just  above  stated,  to  insert  'Section 
471a'":  at  the  beginning  of  the  subhead 
following  the  amendment  just  stated,  to 
strike  out  "B"  and  insert  C ':  in  the 
chart  followme  the  amendment  just 
stated,  after  the  numeral  "4",  to  strike 
out  "'1st  sentence'  ";  and  at  the  begm- 
ning  of  line  6,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

Sec   308.  Tlie  analysis  of  chapter  13  of  tnle 
14,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  following  item: 
■  471a      Motor     vehicles;     transportation     on 
permrinent  change  of   station. '■ 

The   amendments  were  agreed  to 
The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 

engro.ssed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 

time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 

passed 


AMENDMENT     OF     FEDERAL     EM- 
PLOYEES GROLT'  LIFE  INSURANCE 
ACT  OF  1954 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  Calendar  No  1839, 
House  bUl  8564. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
iHR  8564)  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of 
1954  to  provide  for  escheat  of  amoimts  of 
insurance  to  the  insurance  fund  under 
such  act  in  the  absence  of  any  claim  for 
payment,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


CANAL  ZONE  CODE 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideratiC'U  of  Calendar  No.  1840.  House 
bill  10931 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded    to    consider    the    bill      H.R. 
10931'   to  revise  and  codify  the  general 
and  permanent  laws  relating  to  and  m 
force  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  to  enact  the 
Canal  Zcne  Code  and  for  other  purposes 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on   the   Judiciary,   -with    amend- 
ments on  page  3,  in  the  t-wenty -sixth  line 
from  the  top  of  the  page,  after   •  5  ' "",  to 
strike  out  "No""  and  insert  "A":  on  page 
25.    m    the    last    Une,    after    the    word 
"States",  to  insert  a  colon  and    "includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to,  positions  tai   in- 
volving sicurity  of  property:  ib>  involv- 
ing;   acce.'-s   to   defense   information   not 
reieasablf  to  foreign  nationals:  or  'C  re- 
quiring tlie  use  of  United  States  citizens 
to   insure   continuity   and   capability   of 
operation  and  administration  of  activi- 
ties  in   tlie  Canal  Zone  by   the   United 
States  Government.":  on  page  29.  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twenty-ninth  line  from 
the  top  of  the  page,  to  strike  out  "this 
Code,":   on  page   53,   m   the   fourteenth 
line  from  the  top  of  the  page,  after  the 
word  ••oficers",  to  strike  out  •admr-as- 
ures"  anci  insert  ••admeasurers,'  :  on  page 
83,  in  the  eighteenth  Une  fiom  the  top  of 
the  page,  after  the  word  •'specifically",  t-o 
strike  ou'.  "prsecribed"  and  insert  "pre- 
scribed":  on  page   90,  in  the   fifth   line 
from  the  top  of  the  page,  to  strike  out 
"duced  by  him,  nothing:",  on  page  129, 
in  the  si.x'th  line  from  the  top  of  the  page, 
after  the  word  "gift  ",  to  n\sert  a  period: 
on  page  212,  in  the  ninth  line  from  the 
top  of  the  page,  after  the  word  "at",  to 
strike  out  "leasst"  and  ins(;rt  "least  ",  on 
page  238,  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirty- 
first  line  from  the  top  oi   the  page,  to 
strike  out   "not"   and  insert  "now",   on 
page  475,  in  the  twenty-first  line  from  the 
top  of  the  page,  at  the  end  of  the  line 
after  the  letter  "a""  to  insert  a  h\T>hen; 
on    page   517,   at   the    beginn.ng    of   the 
third  line  from  the  botton  of  the  page, 
to  strike  out  "a»"  and  insert  "(a>";  on 
page  518,  at  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth Une  from  the  top  of  the  page,  to 
strike  out  "(2»"  and  insert  "<b)";  in  the 
twentieth  line  from  the  top  of  the  page. 
.after   the    word    "by",    to   insert   "inter 
vivos"":  on  page  556.  in  the  twenty-sixth 
line  from  the  top  of  the  page,  after  the 
word  "negligently,  to  strike  out  ••mean" 
and  insert  •'means":  on  page  614,  after 
the  ninth  line  from  the  top  of  the  page, 
to  strike  out  "shall,  except  as  provided  by 
subsection  '  b '  of  this  section   be  fined"; 
and  on  page  629.  after  the  last  word  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page  to  insert  a  period. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  hill  v.as  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

RUSSIAN   SPACE  ACCOM- 
PLISHMENTS 

Mr     GOLDVVATER.      Mr.    President 
foilowink'   the  successful  orbiting  of  the 
earth    bv    the   dual   cosmonaut    team,   of 
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Russia  last  week,  the  press  of  America 
reacted  in  different  ways  about  this  very 
Important  accomplishment  of  our  ene- 
mies. 

In  the  New  York  Daily  News  of  last 
Friday,  August  17,  there  was  a  supposed 
statement  by  Dr.  Edward  Welsh,  who  is 
Executive  Director  of  the  National  Space 
Council,  who  was  reported  as  saying  that 
there  was  need  for  "hurried  preparation 
of  a  new  national  policy  statement  in- 
tended to  blueprint  "U.S.  objectives  and 
guidelines  for  all  activities  in  the  na- 
tional space  program,  both  military  and 
nonmilitary."  " 

Mr.  President,  earlier.  Dr.  Welch  had 
said: 

Lt  we  do  not  take  adequate  care  of  our 
national  defense,  we  will  not  have  a  chance 
to  do  any  of  the  other  things  in  space,  at 
least  as  freemen. 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  Daily  News 
of  last  Friday,  there  was  a  quotation 
from  an  unidentified  Pentagon  spokes- 
man which  goes  as  follows: 

There  Ls  no  Immediate  military  application 
seen  In  the  Russian  flights.  They  accom- 
plished nothing  that  was  not  antlcipaied  by 
our  scientific  people. 

This  to  me  demonstrates  the  naivete 
of  those  civilians  in  the  Pentagon  who 
are  deterring  the  course  of  the  military 
In  space.  They  see  no  immediate  mili- 
tary application  in  the  Russian  fliahts. 

Mr.  President,  all  Russian  orbits,  all 
Russian  space  endeavors,  are  conducted 
under  the  military.  They  have  no  peace- 
ful purposes  in  space.  Our  announced 
policy  is  to  use  space  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses, whatever  those  purposes  may  be 

I  think  it  is  past  time  that  we  stopped 
listening  to  these  people.  They  may  be 
the  so-called  "whiz  kids."  They  may  bo 
others  of  civilian  capacities  in  the  Penta- 
gon who  are  deterring  the  military  from 
getting  into  space.  But  such  an  eminent 
man  as  Wernher  von  Braun  has  said: 

I  am  convinced  that  It  Is  man's  destiny  to 
enter  space  and  that  he  who  controls  the 
open  space  around  us  is  In  a  position  to 
control  the  earth. 

This  is  precisely  why  the  Russians  are 
working  so  hard  in  space.  Why  we  can- 
not recognize  this  at  the  civilian  level  in 
the  Pentagon  is  beyond  me.  Why  we 
cannot  understand  that  every  move  of 
our  enemies  in  space  is  to  control  the 
earth  is  something  I  cannot  understand. 

Mr.  President,  after  the  days  of  World 
War  I.  and  between  that  time  and  World 
War  II,  there  were  those  in  this  country 
and  around  the  world  who  were  crying 
for  air  superiority,  pointing  out  that  he 
who  controlled  the  skies  would  control 
the  earth.  We  amply  proved  that  in 
World  War  II,  when  we  and  our  allies 
gained  air  superiority  and  gained  vic- 
tory over  our  enemies. 

I  suggest  only  that  we  enlarge  our 
view  and  cast  our  eyes  a  little  higher, 
and  call  it  aerospace  superiority.  If  we 
do  not  take  the  attitude  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  superiority  in  aerospace,  it 
will  not  be  long  until  we  are  not  going 
to  have  superiority  in  anything.  Let  us 
quit  kidding  ourselves.  Our  enemies  are 
not  orbiting  the  earth  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses. I  think  it  is  high  time  that  ci- 
vilians in  the  Pentagon  and  persons  m 


control  of  the  administration  recognize 
the  elemental  fact  that  there  can  be 
peaceful  purposes  in  space  only  if  we 
recognize  that  there  is  an  area  for  mili- 
taiT  purposes  in  space. 

I  can  think  of  any  number  of  things 
that  can  be  accomplished  in  space  that 
I  do  not  care  to  elaborate  here  today. 
Sun-eiUancc  from  the  air  is  one  of  them. 
We  are  already  using  it  to  predict  the 
weather.  There  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  stepped  up  and  broadened 
to  include  surveillances  of  enemy  move- 
ments on  land  around  the  earth. 

We  might  conceive  of  the  day  when 
the  first  man  lands  on  the  moon,  if  he 
happened  to  be  a  Russian,  and  that  man 
and  team  had  the  ability  to  launch  a 
ballistic  missile.  If  this  happened,  we 
might  as  well  give  up  on  our  ICBM's  and 
our  ability  to  develop  new  ICBM's. 

I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  need 
to  wakf  up  to  what  is  going  on  in  space 
and  quit  kidding  ourselves  with  high- 
sounding  phra.ses  about  what  our  peace- 
ful purposes  in  space  are  going  to  de- 
velop. The  Russians  can  well  get  there 
-fustest"  with  the  "mostesf  and  wreak 
havoc  on  our  purpose  to  maintain  peace 
in  the  world. 

Some  time  ago  I  delivered  an  address 
before  the  National  Rocket  Club  on  this 
subiect.  I  think  it  has  been  in  the  Rec- 
ord before,  but  I  think  some  of  the  things 
mentioned  therein  might  well  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  again, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

America  i?i  Space 
f Remarks  by  U.S.  Senator  Barry  Goldw.^ter, 

Republican,  of  Arizona,  before  the  National 

Rx-kPt  Chita.  National  Press  Club,  Wash- 

ineton.  DC.  July  17.  1962) 

Presidon'  Timkln.  members  and  guests  of 
the  National  R<Tcket  Club,  I  deeply  appreciate 
your  Inviting  me  to  be  here  with  you  today 
and  I  hope  that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks you  will  understand  that  I  am  here 
today  as  a  concerned  American. 

The  dedication  of  this  organization  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  United  States  In  space  tech- 
nology as  well  as  in  the  missile  and  other 
applications  of  rocketry  is  highly  commend- 
able and  is  shared,  I  assure  you,  by  the  great 
majority  of  Americans.  Like  you,  I  am  de- 
voted to  the  promotion  of  a  peaceful  world, 
one  m  which  the  scientific  and  technological 
developments  of  physical  power  are  osten- 
sibly meshed  with  sound  ideological  purpose 
to  meet  the  challenge  we  face  as  a  free 
society  today. 

My  concern,  as  I  will  develop  in  the  course 
of  my  remarks,  is  that  our  space  policy  as 
presently  enunciated  does  not  recognize 
Wernher  von  Braun's  words,  "I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  man's  destiny  to  enter  space  and 
that  he  who  controls  the  open  space  around 
us  is  in  a  position  to  control  the  earth."  I 
am  concerned  that  the  failure  to  recognize 
this  truth  can  be  related  to  the  same  philos- 
ophy which  unfortunately  holds  that  the  use 
of  the  word  "victory"  would  be  offensive  to 
our  friends  and  our  enemy. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  American  people 
fully  endorse  space  preeminence  for  the 
United  States  This  is  our  long-range  goal 
as  a  nation.  I  seriously  question  those  who 
would,  in  the  actual  process  of  seeking  this 
goal,  achieve  less  than  American  aerospace 
s  ipremacy.     Space  superiority  In  all  of  Its 


Bclentlfic,  technological,  and  military  aspects 
Is  fundamental  to  the  future  well-being, 
security,  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States. 
One  certainly  cannot  argue  with  the  basic 
thinking  of  President  Kennedy  when  he 
speaks  about  the  space  ocean  and  says  this  ■ 
Nation  must  sail  in  space.  His  call  to  Con- 
gress in  May  of  1961  for  an  Increased  effort 
in  space,  even  to  lajidlng  an  American  on 
the  moon  during  this  decade.  Is  not  some- 
thing which  Is  by  Itself  an  issue.  But  very 
literary  words  are  not  enough.  I  would  like 
to  suggest  that  space  and  the  Indivisible 
envelope  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  is  not  an 
ocean.  Space  Is  much,  much  more  than  an  _ 
ocean  in  Its  significance  to  the  future. 

Space.  Including  the  earths  atmosphere 
in  which  the  United  States  became  the  lead- 
ing power  in  the  world,  is  a  medium  for 
three-dimensional  mobility  for  good  or  evil. 
It  Is  the  aerospace  medium  In  which  the 
exercise  of  Influence  on  earth  can  be  accom- 
plished by  electronics  or  nuclear  energy  or 
by  spacecraft  In  orbital  trajectories  as  well 
as  by  air-supported  winged  vehicles. 

Most  important  to  the  people  on  earth 
space  offers  a  means  to  extending  world 
power  and  influence  by  any  nation  capable 
of  using  the  new  means  of  technology  and 
scientific  knowledge.  In  understanding  the 
nattire  of  the  space  envlrormient  and  ex- 
ploiting technology  In  space  this  Nation  must 
be  second  to  none. 

Space  Is  obviously  a  potential  three- 
dimensional  battle  medium,  one  in  which  the 
scientific  and  technological  conflict  Is  under- 
way right  now.  The  failure  to  recognize  this 
adds  to  my  concern  As  a  conservative,  I 
believe  in  applying  the  lessons  learned  in 
the  past  to  the  problems  of  today.  We  can 
recall  painfully  that  the  War  Department 
did  not  fully  understand  the  value  of  the 
airplane  as  a  military  weapon  until  the 
German  Luftwaffe  loosed  Its  fury  on  the 
battlefields  of  Europe.  Then,  because  time 
was  on  our  side,  we  were  able  to  develop  this 
weapon  as  a  superior  tool  for  victory.  Time 
will  not  be  on  our  side  In  the  next  war  if 
one  should  come.  So  In  examining  our  mili- 
tary space  capabilities,  the  United  SUtes 
would  do  well  to  make  absolutely  certain  that 
we  wlU  never  be  surprised  technologically  in 
space.  In  the  present  age,  purely  defensive 
measures  and  the  mere  maintenance  of  a 
balance  of  military  power  are  not  enough. 

Space  technology  Is  not  only  a  military 
consideration.  It  Is  likewise  an  Important 
political  weapon  which  the  SovleU  have 
fully  exploited,  both  In  their  foreign  ag- 
grandizement and  in  their  domestic  affairs. 
Read  the  speeches  of  Khrushchev.  Whether 
he  Is  talking  for  the  benefit  of  the  world  at 
large  or  for  the  ears  of  an  assemblage  of 
Ukrainian  peasants,  the  spectacular  .space 
achievements  of  the  Soviet  Union  offer  him 
almost  the  only  tangible  evidence  that  life 
under  communism  could  possibly  get  better 
tomorrow. 

Then,  beyond  the  military  and  political 
features  of  space,  wc  must  not  forget  that  It 
offers  a  celestial  laboratory  which  promises 
newly  accessible  knowledge  There  Is  no 
question  but  that  the  basic  power  which  de- 
rives from  superior  scientific  knowledge  is 
fundamental  to  our  long-term  success  as  a 
world  leader.  One  cannot  fall  to  endorse  the 
promise  of  sclentlst.s  In  learning  more  about 
nature  on  earth  by  means  of  the  laboratory 
provided  them  In  space,  by  rocketing  In.'^tru- 
mentatlon  out  into  the  universe  to  read 
more  than  the  human  eye  has  been  able  to 
see  in  the  telescopes.  But  the  new  scientific 
knowledge  must  be  gained  by  the  men  of 
good  will  And  the  power  of  knowledge  It- 
self Is  likewise  something  that  one  should 
not  hand  over  to  the  avowed  enemy. 

And  finally  in  this  brief  discussion  of 
space,  we  must  recognize  a  new  medium, 
which  Is  quite  a  hostile  and  fierce  environ- 
ment for  man.  This  thought  alone  has 
sparked     the     intellect     of     thinking     men 
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throughout  the  world  and  throughout  his- 
tory. Man's  curiosity  about  the  nature  of 
his  universe  has  now  achieved  a  practical 
means  to  get  near  and  eventually  set  foot 
on  the  moon  and  the  nearby  planets  during 
this  century.  The  country  of  the  Wright 
brothers  and  of  the  creator  of  modern  rock- 
etry, Robert  G<xldard.  really  started  the 
jl>ace  age  with  a  handicap  It  is  my  belief, 
however,  that  we  have  faced  up  to  the  chal- 
lenge. Yes.  space  is  much  more  than  an 
ocean  upon  which  we  must  sail.  It  entails 
much  more  of  an  effort  than  merely  plant- 
ing an  American  on  the  moon  in  this  decade 
We  endorse  the  great  national  goal  of  gDing 
lnt<5  space  as  a  nation  and  going  big.  But 
If  we  are  just  going  to  sail  into  space,  per- 
haps we  had  better  look  again. 

Once  the  United  States  finally  made  up 
its  mind  to  get  Into  the  space  field,  our  efforts 
were  crowned  with  notable  successes  As  a 
new  agency.  NASA  has  picked  up  a  momen- 
tum, a  direction  and  a  purpose'ulness  di- 
rected toward  long-range  research  and  devel- 
opmeit  which  is  one  of  impressive  merit 
But  It  would  appear  that  we  are  now  at  a 
decisive  moment  In  history.  I  feel  we  must 
make  a  new  strategic  appraisal  of  our  na- 
tional objectives  based  upcn  the  rapid  prog- 
ress in  the  U.S.  space  effort  and  determine 
v-here  cur  basic  purpose  migb.t  best  be 
served. 

While  Soviet  leaders  have  said  very  little 
that  would  Indicate  a  military  Interest  In 
space,  we  cannot  assume  that  they  do  not 
look  upoa  this  medium  with  a  warrior's  eye. 
Those  of  us  who  have  argued  for  the  mialn- 
tenance  of  strength  In  our  foreign  policy 
believe  that  the  Soviets  would  resort  to  the 
use  of  ICBM's  with  nuclear  warheads  only 
when  they  have  seen  communism  lose  every- 
where but  In  Russia  Itself  Then.  In  what 
might  be  called  the  death  throes,  the  Soviet 
red  button  might  be  pushed,  if.  as  some  be- 
lieve in  this  country  today,  conimunlsm  is 
en  the  wane  around  the  world,  we  must  feel 
surer  than  ever  that  the  Soviets  have  mili- 
tary intentions  In  space. 

For  example,  the  Venus  globe  which  the 
Soviets  launched  from  Sputnik  8,  a  7-ton 
platform.  Indicated  that  they  have  the  abil- 
ity of  launching  a  warhead  aimed  at  the 
earth  from  a  space  station  in  orbit.  An- 
other example  of  their  military  space  think- 
ing could  be  found  in  their  resumption  of 
nuclear  testing  last  year.  According  to  a 
recent  staff  report  prepared  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  of 
the  Senate,  bombs  detonated  from  100  to 
300  miles  above  the  earth  could  disrupt 
radars,  radios,  and  electronic  systems  around 
the  wide  area  of  the  globe. 

Soviet  propaganda  has  consistently 
stressed  that  the  Communists'  interest  in 
space  is  a  peaceful  one.  But  I  cannot  put 
myself  In  the  naive  position  of  believing 
those  assertions.  The  question  then  follows, 
what  kind  of  a  world  would  we  live  in  If 
the  SovleU  announced  and  adequately 
demonstrated  a  capability  to  destroy  any  of 
our  military  or  civilian  satellites?  Or  vihat 
If  they  could  destrt/y  secretly  any  of  our 
satellites  manned  or  unmanned?  There  is 
no  substitute  for  actual  space  capability 
How  can  we  guarantee  that  space  can  be 
u-sed  for  peaceful  purposes  without  having 
the  means  to  defend  such  a  doctrine?  It 
Is  our  view  that  International  law  or  agree- 
ment cannot  exist  without  the  physical 
means  to  enforce  It. 

From  all  I  can  observe,  the  relationship 
between  NASA  and  the  Air  Force  in  the 
space  program  has  proceeded  fairly  well  to 
dat«.  But  I  would  point  out  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Is  responsible  for  mili- 
tary space  affairs,  not  NASA.  NASA  Is  not 
a  military  service  and  Its  broad-based  pro- 
gram will  undoubtedly  contribute  greatly 
to  our  own  national  military  requirements. 
^^''hat  is  disturbing,  however,  Is  our  policy 
statements   which   seem   to   Indicate   rightly 


or  wrongly  that  the  bulk  of  our  potential 
space  efforts  are  wrapped  up  in  NASA.  I 
do  not  think  this  Is  so  and  I  do  not  think 
that  we  should  say  It  is  so.  The  point  I  am 
trying  to  make  is  that  the  requirements  of 
the  United  Stales  for  military  programs  in 
space  should  not  be  neglected  in  any  vital 
aspect. 

I  do  not  believe  It  is  safe  to  assume  that 
the  fallout  from  NAS.^  space  research  will 
automatically  take  care  of  our  military 
space  requirements.  And  I  feel  further  that 
if  this  Is  our  assumption  we  are  gambling 
with  national  survival.  This  would  be  an 
unnecessary  gamble  and  we  should  be  im- 
proving our  position  by  building  our  mili- 
tary space  capabilities  as  fast  as  our  knowl- 
edge and  resources  permit. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Welsh.  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
President's  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Council,  recently  said,  "If  we  do  not  take 
adequate  care  of  our  national  defense,  we 
will  not  have  a  chance  to  do  any  of  the  other 
things  In  space,  at  least  as  freemen."  It  Is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  attitude  will  be  displayed 
in  the  final  draft  of  a  new  space  policy  be- 
ing prepared  by  Dr.  Welsh  for  the  President's 
consideration.  Dr.  Welsh  has  said  that  there 
was  a  "need  for  a  policy  statement"  beyond 
the  one  President  Kennedy  submitted  to 
Congress  In  1961  In  which  he  recommended 
an  expanded  program  designed  to  land  an 
American  on  tlie  moon. 

The  first  duty  thrust  upon  this  Nation  by 
the  space  age  is  to  prevent  technological  sur- 
prise. Neither  the  glamor  of  space  spectacu- 
lars nor  the  undeniable  value  of  scientific 
research  In  outer  space  can  hide  this  fact. 
If  we  allow  any  othT  nation,  particularly 
Russia,  to  get  ahead  of  us  In  outer  space,  our 
ability  to  defend  ourselves  will  be  substan- 
tially impaired.  But  how  can  we  possibly 
meet  the  entire  spectrum  of  military  chal- 
lenge from  abroad,  as  we  know  we  must,  un- 
less we  prepare  oursolves  to  cope  with  long- 
range  missiles,  sate '.lues  and  maneuverable 
fp.Tcecraft? 

Our  Armed  Forces  m-ost  pursi'.e  and  pre- 
pare to  conduct  military  space  missions  as 
rapidly  as  these  can  be  recognized  and  de- 
fined. In  the  nearly  5  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  Sputnik  1  was  launched, 
only  a  few  such  missions  have  been  acknowl- 
edged. Tiiese,  as  we  all  well  know,  have 
Included  reconnaissance,  communications, 
navigation  and  weather  satellites.  It  may 
be  questioned  whether  as  a  nation  we  have 
been  farsighted  enough  in  this  respect  or 
vigorous  enough  in  building  up  our  capabil- 
ities for  recognized  space  mission.  The  time 
has  come,  in  m.y  opinion,  to  put  more  trust 
in  the  lessons  of  history  which  teach  us  that 
every  broad  new  field  of  technology  produces 
a  wealth  of  military  applications  And,  I 
might  add  conversely.  In  agreement  with 
Lt.  Gen.  James  Doolittle.  that  almost  every 
device  that  Is  developed  for  military  pur- 
poses has  a  direct  or  indirect  civil  applica- 
tion." The  clock  has  already  run  too  long 
a  course  without  our  pursuing 'ynore  vigor- 
ously a  military  space  program  The  neces- 
sary planning,  design,  research  and  develop- 
nient.  testing,  production  and  training  are 
bound  to  take  some  years.  Yet,  we  seem. 
hypnotized  by  the  ICBM  wliile  neglecting  to 
build  and  learn  to  cope  with  devices  that 
promise  to  make  the  ICBM  obsolete. 

Now.  for  the  past  several  minutes,  I  have 
been  critical.  It  Is  time  now  that  I  become 
objective  by  making  a  few  suggestions. 
W'ith  respect  to  NASA  programs  of  research 
and  development,  are  the  Armed  Forces  con- 
tinuously and  adequately  telling  NASA  what 
they  need  and  thus  providing  the  proper 
guidance  to  make  sure  that  future  military 
space  requirements  will  be  met?  If  this 
is  being  done.  Is  the  military  making  full  use 
of  the  results  of  this  particular  NASA 
research? 

I  suggest  that  there  Is  a  need  for  more 
comprehensive  development  of  our  military 
potential  in  outer  space.    At  least  the  Armed 


Forces  should  already  be  planning  the  de- 
velopment as  soon  as  possible  of  a  completely 
Integrated  space  warfare  system.  Perhap>s,  I 
should  say.  a  supersystem.  since  it  will  be 
far  more  comprehensi\e  than  other  so-called 
systems,  which  we  have  already  observed 
such  as  reconnaissance,  weather,  etc  There 
is  no  evidence  to  my  knowledge,  however, 
that  such  a  comprehensive  system  is  being 
planned.  In  the  jjrocess.  It  is  imperative  to 
devise  and  periect.  the  various  components 
and  techniques  that  a  comprehensive  space 
warfare  system  will  require.  Here,  too.  we 
must  be  bold  and  farsighted  We  must  be 
ready,  so  to  speak,  to  take  a  stitch  in  time. 
In  this  connection,  1'  is  encouraging  to  note 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  is  giving 
attention  to  the  development  of  a  manned, 
maneuverable  military  space  vehicle.  But 
other  signs  have  indicated  that  the  Pentagon 
is  not  sure  where  or  how  fast  It  is  going  In 
the  direction  of  a  military  space  program. 
Finally,  as  I  have  indicated  before,  I  be- 
lieve that  a  new  policy  statement  on  space 
policy  should  be  forthcoming  and  It  should 
make  clear  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
Its  overall  responsibilities  in  the  area  of 
space.  The  President  said  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago,  "The  military  hiis  an  Important  and 
significant  role  thoueh  the  primary  respon- 
sibility Is  held  by  NASA  and  its  primarily 
peace,  and  I  think  that  proportion  or  that 
mix  should  continue  '  Of  course,  the  respon- 
sibility of  NASA  is  primarily  peace.  The 
responsibility  of  the  Armed  Forces  is  main- 
taining peace  also.  The  only  question  to  be 
resolved  is  how  peace  can  best  be  preserved 
In  my  opinion,  this  preservation  can  be 
obtained  by  following  the  remarks  of  Gen- 
eral Ferguson  In  commenting  upon  the  prime 
objective  of  Air  Force  space  policy  which  he 
said  "is  to  exploit  space  so  as  to  retain 
U.S.  military  superiority  in  order  to  Insure 
the  peacefiil  uses  of  space  To  accomplish  * 
this  it  )s  necessary  to  regain  the  lead  in  mili- 
tary space  technology." 


PEOPLE  OPPOSE  GIVEAWAY  OF 
SPACE  COMMUNICATIONS  SATEL- 
LITE SYSTEM 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President. 
all  of  us  fighting  in  the  Senate  to  prevent 
the  great  giveaway  of  the  20th  century 
to  AT.  4.  T.  of  the  space  communications 
5aiellit<?  system  were  convmced  that  the 
opinion  of  history  was  on  our  side,  but 
we  were  uncertain  as  to  whether  current 
thinking  was  on  our  side.  We  were  un- 
successful because  of  the  great  diflBculty 
in  getting  information  to  the  people  of 
this  country'  about  what  really  was  in- 
volved in  this  bill. 

AT.  &  T.'s  mass  attack  virtually 
smothered  the  facts  of  freedom  during 
these  past  few  months.  Personally.  I 
received  a  higher  percentage  of  mail  and 
telegrams  commendatory  of  my  stand 
on  this  bill  than  of  any  other  position 
which  I  have  taken  in  my  5  years  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  I  thought  that  public 
opinion  was  with  us  on  this  matter  de- 
spite the  meagerness  of  information 
breaking  through  about  the  true  mean- 
ing of  this  bill.  Today,  my  opinion  has 
received  additional  support  In  the  poll 
"What  America  Thinks,"  recently  held. 

In  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  Au- 
gust 19.  1962,  a  poll  was  reported  of  the 
cross-section  opinions  of  the  American 
people  where  this  question  was  asked : 

Do  you  think  the  future  network  of  Ameri- 
can communications  satellites — like  Tel- 
star — should  be  owned  and  developed  by 
the  Government  or  by  private  Industry? 
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T>,P  r^niie.  in  Dercentaees  were-  at  least  not  need  a  profit,  which  would  keep  heard,  to  ask  questions,  to  debate  issues. 

The  replies  in  percentage     y,       .    ^^^^^^^  communication  prices  down."  and  to  obtain  as  much  information  as  a 

rovernment                                                       44  1  If  the  Government  developed  future  Tel-  distinguished   group  of  speciaUsts,   local 

Private   industry;:::::.:'- 39.3  star  satellites,  at  i^.^^^they  would  be  able  to  ^^^  national,  are  able  to  provide. 

uncertain  as  yet 48  control   their  use,     said   the  Arl  ngton  wife  ^.^^^^  ^^  congratulate  the  Department 

No   opinion US  of  a  Commerce  Department  executive.  ^^  Agriculture  for  sponsoring  this  effort 

K  large  portion  of  those  who  favored  Gov-  industry    monopoly  ^  ^^^^^^.^^  ^j^^  ^.jp^.^  ^j  ^j^p  citizens  of  this 

ernment    control   said    they    did    so   because  A      District      auto      mechanic     remarked.  ^Qm^^ry. 

the  amount  of  money  involved  was  so  large  Everything    run    by    the    Government    you  ^^  ^^^^^   ^   accommodate   the   special 

that  only  the  Government  could  do  it.    Those  can  depend  on      If  private  Industry  gets  hold  .  .             ^       ^       j     j^c^  region,  land 

who  favored  private  industry  expressed  fear  of  1^  something  always  happens.  ondn^^nl,   conferences  have  been  sched- 

of   the   Government   getting    into   any   more  a  DuPont  Circle  woman  who  works  In  sales  and  peoph   CO^rleunces  na%  t  otLU -^liru 

«rP«rof   business  service  said :    'Private  industry  has  a  monop-  uled  for  five  localities,  as  follows 

oly  on  a  lot  of  things.    It  would  be  controlled  September  17-18.  St.  Louis.  Mo..  Am- 

Mr.  President,   not   only   the  wave  of  better   by    the    Government   and    would   be  bassador-Kingswav  Hotel, 

the  future,  but  the  opinion  of  the  present  used  for  the  benefit  of  all  instead   of  a  few."  October  1-2    Portland    Orep  .  Munici- 

supports  the  fight  that  we  have  made  in  Among  those  who  favored  private  industry  Auditorium 

th^Senate  to  stop  this  great  dispersion  ^^^--^--^X'^^^^^T^  '^Oc^'be's-T  Denver,  Colo..  Hilton  Ho- 

and  shackling  of  one  of  the  greatest  po-  %^;^^^^  is  contr'olling  too  much  now.  tel.                                                    ^        ^ 

tential  resources  of  this  Nation,     l  am  ^^  should  be  developed  by  private  Industry.  October  15-16.  New  Orleans,  La.,  Jung 

convinced  that  as  the  American  people  j^  -^ouid  run  into  too  much  politics  under  Hotel.    \ 

become  better  informed  on  this  issue,  the  the  Government."  October      22-23       Philadelphia.      Pa. 

percentage  favoring  public  control  of  this  a  Government  geophysiclst  from  Bethesda  p_„n_ohpraton  Hotel 

asset  will  increase.  said.    •Mamly  because  it  will  have  a  better  ^^^^^^^^'^^^^^  Ulterested  m  the  oppor- 

Mr.  president.  I  have  faith  in  the  fu-  clK^nce^  to   develop  more  quickly   and   more  ^^^^^^^J  P^^^J'^^jJ^f^j;,  ^f,  ,,,,i  ,JZce. 

ture.     I   have   faith    in    the    present.     1  ^  Nort'heast  area  woman  who  works  as  a  development  is  urged  to  attend  the  land 

have  faith  in  the  American  people,     i  ^^^^_^  ^^^  ^  private  club  stated  briefly.  "Pri-  ^nd  people  conference  at   the   location 

have  faith  in  this  Government.     I  still  ^..^^^    industrv   developed    the    system   and  most  convenient  to  him 

hope  and  pray  that  somewhere,  some-  ^i^  ^,;tj  h^ve  us  benefits,"  ^^^^^^____ 

how,  this  cross  can  be  lifted  from  the  ____«^—_ ___  ~~"~"~"^""~~~' 

American  people,  and  that  they  might  OUR  PHESTlCfE  ABROAD  MUST  BE 

yet  be   saved   the   evils   of   this   unwise  reOIONAL  CONFEKKNC'ES  ON  LAND  IMPROVED 

leKlslatlon.  AND   PIK^'LE  M.criMIs     Mr  PKMU.-nt  our  pre.v- 

J^^:T^.^Li^^^TSu^Z^  MrU.N(>.,M...u.     MvPveMden.  ^■''^  ^'^^X.'tl.L.       I    .n..v  \h.U 

urio.fau     >r  A^^^^^^^^^^^  M.-mb.M.  ot  C.n..:,...  M.    ^.,^   M...   nv.  uu        1   MM.  ,o  nil!  u.t.niion  .o  u  nw 

f    Iftt  ihiM  uolul  m  Ih.^  Rm'ohd  iviiumui  o.nr.'inuM-,  ,.h  i.w.H  ai,-i  i....pl"  ■;.,■,  .rw   ium.uut.s  svhnnu  ihr  min.M. 

'it-r  biin^^                                     «.tU-l,.  hnv.h.M.nM.lH.lul..lt.-.i„   h.l u,,  ,  '  ,    ...    ,^,.uhU.  luu.  ...ufT.  m.I   .  Uh  the 

wnxoitlrmi  DliepnntrdmiUr  Rr.uM..  m^^hmm  .liip  of  (h-  U  H    ivp.uinuM:     ■  •,  p,   in.i  ihr  I'n  •.nlnu  r.n>  i.i  im.m  about 

^  r,o],>u..  AurltMlllillr   timliu!    .Scpl'ti>'"  '    ^nd   l.H  voinrlu.n. 

.                      .,                „.              ,,       ,  lt^h•M•         Ihrni'.t    (inrui'iH      l;clt|    U\  St.  A  lUlo  .1  .  Iin  l\   W  r  MM'  mill  ll  ioiut  1  r  \  lt|r|  irt' 

"•'^\):r;: \.!;r::M\:r';-r,::.r'^'"  !:;;;..  m!>'  o'  mIpu..u.>, ,  r.- »«,  ,     th . ....  ..■,....,„ .  i.nm.  a  „. ...a 

N»w    Yo«K      A    ..u.lv    ..V      Wh,u     Am^vlru  Mir   puipo.^e  of   th-   n-ur- M.nre«  l«  to      H.  n-,      M;.>l    'Hw^^W"'.-   tlu^  tarl    a.  r 

dlvUlrd     nt\     wl>rlhrr     U\r    coiniioinWutiuiiN  uilleunl    pllt'MoliUMia    ol    >.i;     i,inr,s— the  .',!>,  ,,i  x   n|  oui    tlval  poUcv       ll;..  irteiu 

mvtpllUrn     ilk*'     Tflular    olMuild     ho     ownrtl  j^^ift  »nd  per\  (UllUt!  liiaii.!  •-  m .  \   tnklMH  ,o.i,i,il   upoil    o|    Ihr  H.ilik   (oi    lutiiniv- 

r»nd  opprn"'*'  'IV  'IIP  cinvprnnipnt  orprl\;UP  pi,,r,v  in  t  hiM-roiiotmc  aiul  rnvlronnientnl  llui,,i;    .^rtlleinrnls     Ha,si-1,    S\v  H/n  hind, 

uutiintry  irlfttlon'^hlp  bclwocp  human  RUd  physl-  wai  n>  us  hi  put  oin  linanelnl  house  \\\  or- 

An  ivdmlnintnitlon-backpcl   bill  fnr  piP-ivto              ,.„«nnir,vs  dc!   n;    j.;  iioix'  will  lo.se  roiUUleiict-  \\\  lh,e 

nppiatlou    of   a    satellite   wa.s   pu.^od    by    the  cai  H^M^u,.^                               „„,.t  «f  n.-Knn  rtonnr 

SPnniprrUhvvaftrr  week,  or  controversy  «nd          No  cit  l/eip  whrtiuM  hr  is  part  Of  Ulban  dollar.  ,       ,       ,         n, 

tK    expected    u.    win    quick    House   npprov,U  or  rural  Amriira    ^.^  wr..ifTrrtrd  by  these  The  action.^  r.f  Ani»;asx;iiiot  Lorh  in  llie 

The  House  already  has  pa.xsed  a  similar  bill  ch.xnge.s,    Miey   1:0  to  th.r   \uy  heart  of  Peruvian  cn.^;-.  m  <  *!  t '.ai  JU'jI  ion  Ic.-l   a 

A  cross  section  n'r  the  pviblic  was  lusked.  'Do  m,  •   social   .structun-   and   economic  life,  new  zest  for  Uu>  old  cry  ol     YanciUi     im- 

you  think  the  future  network  of  American  jj^py  suggest  the  no(>d  for  far-reachlng  perlallsm  be  rekindliHl 

communications     satellites    like     ]>i-^^-"";-  alteratioiis  m  agriculture,  bold  Innova-  A  high  ofTlcial  of  tlir  Indian  Oovrrn- 

:rZ.l''nf^^nnt.'le  industr?-     '               '  tions  in  industry,  a  new  conception  of  ment,  described  as  friendly  to  the  United 

The  rep'ies^  in   perccntaRcs    were  the  relationship  between  rural  and  urban  states,   sugge.sts   the   Peace   Corps   quit 

p,„,,^„j  sectors  of  our  society.     They  touch  us  sending   "half-baked   people"   to   India. 

C).  ernment                                          '  \a  \  all  in  the  sense  that  our  food  supply,  the  This  is  reported   in  a  news  stoi  y  from 

Private    indiistry'-----'---""---'-----  39  3  pn^servaiion  of  irreplaceable  natural  re-  New  Delhi  dated  July   16.   1962. 

Uncertain  as  yet ---    4  8  sources,  the  pattern  of  industrial  expan-  Another    item    from    the    Statesman. 

No    opinion US  ^1011,  the  burRconing  need  for  more  and  published  in  New  Delhi  on  July  11,  1962. 

A  large  portion  of  those  who  favored  Gov-  be:ter  recreation,  the  vitality  of  our  rural  quotes    T.    T.    Kn.shnamachari.    Union 

en.men't  control  said  they  did  so  because  the  economy  and  the  orderly  growth  of  ur-  Minister  without  portfolio.    Kri.shnama- 

amount  of  money  involved  was  so  large  that  ^an  America  are  matters  that  impinge  chri  says  it  is  improper  for  the  United 

only  the  Government  could  do  It    Those  who  in  one  wav  or  another  on  the  welfare  of  states   to   advise   India   about    her    de- 

f.ivured  private  industry  expressed  fear  of  p^^^j^  qj  ug  velopment  prourams  just  because  we  give 

the  Government  getting  mlo  any  more  areas  -^    ^^    ^^.^^    ^^    ^^^j    intelligently    with      India  foreign  aid. 

of  business  th.'se  changes  in  our  national  life,  we  In    this    story    Krishnamachari    "felt 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  FOLLOWS  p.^TTERN  ^^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^  ^jj  Understand  them.    It  Is  that  while  an  admirably  high  degree  of 

The  washingt<jn  area  is  part  of  the  na-  j^,.  ^^^^  purpose  that  the  Department  is  social  justice  had  been  achieved  in  Bnt- 

tic^nai  sample  and   those  interviewe^^^  br.nging  together  in  this  series  of  land  ain.  the  United  States  was  far  behind. 

'TfrZis^uVte^^T^^^^  -"d    people   conferences    a    broad    cross  Of   the   170  million   Americans.   17   mil- 

s;iid    "Since  ifs  an   international   thing.  I  seotion  of  the  national  and  community  lion  went  to  bed  without  dinner. 

think  the  Government  should  have  full  con-  leadership  represented  by  the  great  in-  An   article    from    the   Observer   pub- 

tmi  as  the  owner     Telestar  might  give  our  dtstrial,  professional,  agricultural,  civic,  lished  in  London  July  8,   1962.  and  en- 

coMntry  worthwhile  information  for  national  educational,  and  service  activities  which  titled       Kennedy's     New     Testament," 

protection."  play  so  important  a  part  in  the  evolution  opens: 

w.lrnSlL'dT.  r»m  ""a?"  "S:Z.  of  nationa,  policy  and  action.  „  „  ,„,  ,„,  ™„.A„ertc.,„,,  unf.^n.ar 

thing   like   this   costs    too    much   money   for          These  conferences  will  offer  everyone  with  the  holy  writ  of  Americanism,  to  un- 

privut-e    industry.      The    Government    would  in     attendance     an     opportunity     to    be  derstand  how  far— how  blasphemously  far— 


1962 
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President  Kei^nedy  went  in  his  Independence 
Dny  speech  in  Philadelphia  •  •  •  it  is  clear 
that  the  prand  design  (the  President's  ver- 
sion of  an  Atlantic  partnership)  has  been 
forged  betwe*  n  the  hammer  of  growing  Euro- 
pean strength  and  the  anvil  of  relatively  les- 
sened American  power. 


No  doubt 
posal  relyin 
rather  than 
ure  Ru.ssia'F 
than  const< 
Western  Eu 

To  our  Pi 
week,  we  s 
.'American  1 
Mr.  Preside: 


the  recent  disarmament  pro- 
g  on  devices  outside  Russia, 
onsite  inspections,  to  meas- 
good  faith  has  caused  more 
'rnation  in  the  capitals  of 
rope. 

csidcnt.  I  point  out  that  each 
ee  new  incidents  of  falling 
)restige.  What  can  we  do, 
It.  to  stop  It? 


ANOTHER  AREA  LOST  TO  FREEDOM 

Mr.  MU^DT.  Mr.  President,  in  tak- 
ing the  lead  in  turning  West  New 
Guinea  over  to  Indonesia,  the  adminis- 
tration has  created  a  new  colonial 
power.  Th:re  is  not  a  single  Indonesian 
there. 

It  has  created  a  Cuba  for  Australia  by 
giving  representatives  of  over  600  mil- 
lion Asiatii's  a  foothold  just  north  of 
that  Briti.^h  settlement  of  10  million. 
We  had  7  000  American  casualties  in 
West  New  Guinea  to  prevent  thi.s  m 
World  Wtti  II;  Ausiralm  hs  the  firmest 
bti.-e  the  tniled  Htutes  can  u.Ne  m  Uic 
Pacific 

Wr  hrtVc  MUoWfd  our  l.^lt\n^^  (Icfen-tr 
liticv  runmnn  from  Jitiuin  thioutjh  OKi- 
tuuvu    Ihc   I'hlhppmrx,  ftUil  New   (hilhcrt 

to    Au.^liullir    lO    he     plMCrtl       (4    lo.'.N     fiu 

ii\on'  Ml  ha,f«  tluui  Lrto.^ 

I'lMrtllv,  've  h«ve  »nl««onl/«Hl  aiiolhi-i 
NATO  pnitncr  by  iiMdctciittinK  l  he 
Ni'thr;  latitl- 

Mr  Pir.xidcnt  \  n.-k  \iniuiltno\p,  eoti- 
Hcnt  to  Imvr  pilnU-d  in  the  Hrionn  a 
front -iJftHe  news  Item  from  the  litvltl- 
inoie  Sun  of  Auftu.^t  17  nnd  r.vetMptfl 
(iv^in  an  ailiele  m  the  New  Votk  Tunes 
of  Augu.'it   1!> 

Tlicre  brinu  tin  obh-ction.  the  article 
and  rxrrtp  s  were  01  dried  lo  bc  printed 
In  the  Rfi(  HP.  as  Jdiiou  s  : 
(PYom    the    D.^'.t;nv^ro    Sun.    Aug     17.    \W2\ 

HtLVKHM-M     TMF  NriHrRLANI  S    AVipVLSt    IC  — 

The  Dutch  F\jrelRn  Mlnl.<!ler.  Joseph  Luns, 
lonlRht  aoc  'ied  the  United  States  of  ac- 
ceding    to    Induheflan     demands    for     Wcot 

Ni'w  (uurif-H  m  llie  hope  cf  keeping  Ii.do- 
!.f,'-:;i   .  ut    if    the    C'l  imnranist   .••phcre. 

In  a  tele.;  Ion  lr.ter\lew  here,  he  f^'.wA 
this  expl.Ali.f  d  why  America's  fwilcy  rin  the 
West  New  Gvilnpa  i.s.'^ue  swung  around  so 
drastically 

He  said  I;  d.'nesian  war  threat-s  h.id  been 
a  decisive  S:actor  and  this  is  sotneUUng 
for  the  world  to  thmk  about. 

CONSIDERED     RESIGNING 

B»  said  his  government  was  worried 
about  the  vaguene-ss  in  Indonesian-Dutcii 
takeover  agreement  and  admitted  th.'xt  he 
and  Cabinet,  colleagues  liad  considered  re- 
signing. 

"But  this  would  liave  aggra\a*cd  mnt- 
ters  *  •  •  iv.(.\  very  strange  tilings  would 
have  h.'ippei.ed  In  the  military  field,"  Lur.s 
said. 

LunB  said  the  DuVh  objectlnn  t^j  the  pact 
signed  last  ilght  in  New  York  wiis  that  it 
relies  too  lieavily  on  Indonesia  meeting 
its  obligations. 

He  said  tt  e  Netherlands  had  always  based 
its  policies  on  the  Interest  of  the  native 
Papuans  In  West  New  Guinea  and  could 
have   expected    the   support   of  other   coun- 


tries,   especially    the    United    States,    for    its 
;x>licy  of  dectjlonization. 

STRONG     RECOMMENDATION 

"Only  this  y^ar  the  Netherlands  Govern- 
ment has  come  to  the  conviction  that  it 
could  not  rely  on  military  assistance,"  he 
added. 

I  Tlie  Associated  Press  quoted  Luns  as 
.saying  his  government  had  accepted  tl'.e 
Bunker  plan  because  It  was  strongly  rec- 
onimended  by  the  United  States.  A  retired 
US.  diplomat.  Ellsworth  Bunker,  hgured  as 
mediator  between  the  Dutch  and  Indone- 
sians. 

["It  was  not  an  ideal  pian."  Luns  said, 
"because  administration  is  given  to  Indc»- 
nesia  before  the  Papuans  exercise  their 
right  of  self-determination." 

I  But  the  agreement  was  still  worse,  the 
Associated  Prcrs  quoted  Luns  as  saying,  the 
original  Bunker  plan  provided  for  a  2-year 
transition  period  but  the  United  Nations 
agreement  provides  for  Indonesia  to  take 
over  control  next  May  1.] 


[From  the  New  York   Times.  Oct     19     1962] 

U.N.  AND  NF.W  GflNEA 

(By  Thomas  J  Hamilton* 
In  tJ»rms  uf  immediate  advantape  the 
ngre^ment  to  surrender  Netherlands  New 
Guinea  to  Indonesia  last  week  was  perha-ps 
:oi  cncDiira^lng  de\e!oi:inent  f'jr  tlie  United 
Nn".>  I'.s  and  tbe  United  States  T\\ty  hud 
Idiiud  In  pres8Urliif»  the  Dutch  tf>  hand  over 
the  Inst  unprofitable  renuiuni  ul  iheir  buulh 
I'liriflc  eir.pire 

Ttl»   liANlitRS 
I'lir    Bi.ii.iUnh    plmenlfll    tful    tlnligrln    \>e 
I  mar     li,ili>iir»U»    <ili|'«iri>U\     Wna    piriuuin^ 
(  .    lU'bl    II    llip    NrlliPI  Ulid*    irrudPit    tu    eul 
lrii»)ri        nmv    Itml    M<'lllln>     wlirli    Hip    hri^' 
ii'«'iMii«    hi    Mt      Jlinhru   i'(T\>'(«    Wrlr    lli    lltrli 

Ilu.il     t^  (UK      lli|»i>lin»ln    »th>|'|'»Hl    »«>\Plnl     )OU\ 
illnl        I'lU.ttliM.pfM,        III        NnUrl  lnlHl»        Ni'W 
liuiiirn  iK.  n  »IUIi   tlint   %\\f  n\n\lit    lMi»lhr>n«> 
V-   r\\    ,;    \>  ur    hiul   l>r>«'h    mnUIrd     thnr    who 

(  .1  ilivlH.i'l  l|\i\l  liu|ii|lP|i|f\  Wt'Ulll  ||i  \it  ',1 
thrfinVliM  uhlr  unli'wi'  Ihr  U  l\  I  IlKl  f*t4l  t  m  cU  ( ' - 
p.  rtt'il  l,rl  I  ;i\iir«  I'trnlttrnl  PVikttino  w  «*  ui- 
irixtlv  IhtriiU  iithh:  t,.  ufcrpt  .Hin  Irt  |r(  pitUir* 
to  supplrtnnii  tl.p  inUHnry  r^julptnit  t  hir  li»« 
iilrrudy  rrcrlvrcJ  frwtn  M  ^fci-w 

I'>'in  the  pnint  of  view  of  tlip  l>ii-ii;MO;Kr 
liitrrefrtK  it  the  fnllrd  NatloUK  atul  1!  r 
I'liitrd  Stiitrs  n  lesA  optlmlntlc  vrrdii  t  ha." 
Vi  be  t-oii.MUerrd  The  first  victim  i'  tlir 
iigrcrmer-it  t^)  cede  Nctherlnndu  N'-w  ('..,1:1, ra 
t.i  Ii-.dtinpsliv  was  Wotxlrnw  Wll.«ion'.«  pr!:,r!i  ;r 
.  r  isrlf-dptrrmlnutlnn  which,  after  brtJ.f  v\\- 
f.!.r:nc!l  in  tl'.e  Atlantic  Chnrtrr,  bccair.c  •  !;c 
...'  •!.(  bu.sic  orlnclples  of  the  United  Nations 

AS.SEMBLT  .STAND  RECALLED 

The  Papuans  are  of  an  entirely  dlfTerrnt 
race,  language,  religion,  and  culture  from  ilie 
Indonesian.";  Indonesia's  claim  was  based 
entirely  on  the  fact  that  both  the  indn- 
neslans  and  the  Papuans  had  once  been 
ruled   by  the  .same  country. 

On  the  basis  of  this  reascnlne  it  mk-ht 
bc  said  thiRt  the  American  colonist.*  having 
achieved  independence  in  1783.  should  have 
demanded  Jamaica  because  It  too  was  a 
British  colony. 

Indonesia's  stand  in  the  neeotlations  with 
the  Ne'herlands  was  the  same  that  she  t<.K.k 
In  the  General  Assembly  last  fall  when 
F(.>relgn  Minister  Subandrlo  denounced  a 
Netherlands  proposal  for  self-determination 
for  Netherlands  New  Guinea  as  an  attempt 
by  the  colonial  powers  "to  confuse  the  na- 
tional  struggle  for  independence  " 

At  the  time.  Indonesia  and  her  allies  In 
addition  to  blocking  a  Netherlands  proposal 
for  a  United  Nations  adm.lnlstratlon.  made  a 
ypeclal  and  equally  successful  att.<ick  on  a 
provision  under  which  the  General  Assembly 
would  have  endorsed  self-determination  for 
all  non-self-governing  territories,  Nether- 
l.anris  New  Guinea  included. 


The  principle  of  Beii-deterniination  cr- 
Taln'.y  will  not  prevail  in  Netherlands  New 
c'ruinea,  whose  inhabitants  will  be  asked 
vvhethcr  they  want  Indonesian  rule  6  years 
after  M  goes  into  effect,  not  before.  The  m- 
ha't::ta:its  are  not  to  be  asked  if  they  want 
independence,  and  the  agreement  is  com- 
pletely .silent  on  w.hat  will  happen  if  tliere 
shruic  be  a  majority  against  Indoncolan 
rule. 

The  cardinal  principle  of  the  Charter — 
that  all  Internationa:  disputes  shall  be  set- 
tled by  peaceful  means,  without  resort  to 
force  or  the  threat  of  force — came  in  for 
even  rougher  treatment  under  the  ag/ee- 
ment. 

NO    REr'KOACH 

As  in  the  cise  of  India's  seiztire  of  Goa 
last  December,  not  one  word  of  reproach 
has  been  heard  in  the  United  Nations  against 
Indonesia's  landing  of  infiltrators  and  para- 
troopers, which  began  on  a  large  scale  last 
January. 

The  failure  of  the  United  States,  as  the 
leading  member  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
propose  any  effective  action  in  the  United 
Nations  about  India's  seizure  of  Goa  seen^is 
to  have  convinced  Indonesia  that  it  wiis  s.ife 
to  go  ahead. 

The  iuca  ,"-ems  to  be  gaining  pro'-.i-d  .n 
the  Ur-.ted  .Nations,  in  short,  that  co.uniu.- 
..sM.  ;•.  V  K  Krishna  Menon's  phrase  .s  a 
I'crm.inei.i  aggression  "  Therefore,  ucc  -ru- 
ing to  a  \ifw  that  li  beginning  to  ^.-.i.n 
i-.r ouiut  the  {'liurter  eummitmeuts  a^iionht. 
',!.f  u-.r  I  .'  !  Tif  himpiy  du  not  api'ly  \Mit-n 
A  (Oil  iiiui   povker  U  un  the  tPi.tJiMn^   end 

riiii  Uoilrinp,  tij  loufot).  hn»  niwns*  l-rru 
\.p!,tiii  iiv  iiir  rttJ\lel  Unluh,  *hUli  lot  's^i^tt 
liaa  IhOuI  loaUHiliiuUUnin  ft  viKcIul  ln»liu- 
inrnl    I   -l    vtr.thPhOiU    MlP   tOUP*   ul    llir   t'l.-tr.l 

Iniir  ic  ot  ("ui»i'  III"  loiiDri  (OiV  il'  ui'i 
.l..u,i  \\\r  {.lit  UhxI  llie  pihI  ot  i-i  iloiiUioHH 
>r.  1,1  ImOhI  IhPtr  Ik  Hill  !»>••  iloubl  nbovO 
Ihr  U' «•  I  ,Oi,-i  y  ot  t'uU»>U  f»Ulrii  pnitHlp«- 
o  15  ,1,  i.i.|.inB  llip  t'niliMl  NiOioim  \\\  liioitf 
,,0,    .(   \\„  pi.-inpi  (\iul  ividptly  iU4iUdntlori 

W  I.  (11  l>p  IrturU    h  iWP\ri    that  tbr  ili,i,|!rr 

.1  w  l,r\v  (Uip«'l  iHimin  will  rtllUP  It  tbP  nr\»,v 
llulrprndria  ntulm  nlf  pncoiit  utfrd  ii«  Irdo* 
hr>la  Nknf  Inst  WPi-k  l«i  dinrrfrttd  ihr  t  bnrt^r 
priiu'lplPi*  of  Kpl!  Urtrrtninatloii  lUid  "l  pr.  c* 
!  >,il  dcUlcmrnt* 


NATIONAL  CONFERKNCK  (^N  INTLU- 

NA  riONAI  ECONOMIC  AND  Sc:>CIAL 

DKVELOPMENT 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  Prcsidetit  1  l',.u'0 
received  a  letter  from  Mr  Pinnk  A 
Schu'cr.  Jr.,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Conference  on  Internationa: 
Kconohuc  and  Social  Development,  cn- 
c'.osi:.::  an  interestinp  speech  iiiadc  by 
Ambiwvsador  Roberto  De  Oliveia  Campos 
of  BTazil  before  the  Chicapo  meetir."  of 
the  conference  I  a-sk  unanimou.-;  con- 
.'^^rnt  that  Mr  Schuler's  letter,  and  the 
text  of  the  Ambassador's  .speech  be 
printed  m  the  Recced  at  th;.'-  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  object. on.  the  letter 
and  address  were  ordered  to  be  pnnied 
i!i  thi'  Record,  as  follows: 

National    Conttrence    on    Intfrna- 
Tit^NAi,   Economic   and   Scx'Ial    De- 

VKLOP.MENT 

U'n^'niffon    DC     August  19,  19€i. 
Hon    .'>enator  Watn»  Mor.se, 
Old   S'natc  C^.CF   Bu:ld\ng. 
V>'ash\ngton ,  D  C 

My  Dfar  Senator  MoR.sr  As  you  probably 
know  the  National  Conference  on  Interna- 
tional Economic  nnd  Social  Development 
held  Its  ninth  annua!  meeting  nt  the  Paime; 
H'lus*  in  Chicago  on  July  19  30  1{)62  ..n  the 
theme    Alliance  for  Progress 
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I  am  enclosing,  as  of  possible  interest,  clip- 
pings from  the  Chicago  press  regarding  the 
meeting.  I  am  also  enclosing  a  speech  by 
His  Excellency  Roberto  De  Oliveia  Campos, 
Brazilian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
which  attracted  wide  attention 

Because  of  your  Interest,  position,  and 
perception  of  the  problems  involved  in  our 
relations  with  Latin  America.  It  occurred  to 
us  that  you  might  wish  to  have  this  Im- 
portant speech  inserted  in  the  Concres- 
sioN.\L  Record. 

As  soon  as  a  report  of  the  meeting  has  been 
completed.  I  plan  to  send  you  a  copy 

With  many  thanks  and  warmest  personal 
regards.  I  am 

Sincerely  vours. 

Frank  A    Schiler.  Jr.. 

Executive  Director. 

SvF.Etn  BY  Ambassador  Roberto  de  Oliveira 
Campos  at  the  National  Conference  of 
International  Economic  and  Social  De- 
velopment AT  Palmer  Hf)USE,  Chicago, 
JiLY  19.  1962 

It  was  with  great  pleasvire  that  I  received 
the  kind  invitation  of  Mr  David  D  l.loyd, 
to  address  the  National  Conference  on  In- 
ternational Economic  and  Social  Develop- 
ment, on  the  subject  of  the  Alliance  fur 
Progress  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  I  shall 
not  bring  in  today  cheerful  thoughts,  but 
rather  uncomfortable  reflections.  The  sub- 
ject is  too  vital  for  us  to  afford  the  luxury 
of  mstaking  rhetoric  for  action  and  inten- 
tion for  achievement. 

There  were  great  expectations  when  the 
ship  unfolded  its  sails  In  Punta  del  Este. 
But  the  wind  has  abated,  one  can  now  feel 
a  lull  m  an  uncharted  and  potentially  stormy 
sea  Vet,  the  ship  of  the  Alliance  carries 
much  more  than  routine  messages  or  menial 
provisions.  It  carries  the  very  destiny  of 
democratic  development  m  our  hemisphere. 
What  has  gone  wrong''  How  can  we  alter  the 
course  to  reach  the  promised  shore  before 
the  storm' 

We  need,  both  North  Americans  and  Latin 
Americans,  a  soul-searching  examination  of 
this  great  Issue  in  frankness  but  not  In 
anger.  In  eagerness  but  not  in  prejudice,  with 
realism  but  not  with  Indifference,  I  propose 
to  deal  with  some  aspects  of  the  problem 
that  seem  particularly  relevant  to  me;  psy- 
chological preconditions  for  the  success  of 
the  Alliance,  the  false  assumptions,  the  basic 
antinomies,  before  enouncing  some  conclu- 
sions. 

POLITICAL      AND     PSYCHOLOGICAL      PRECONDITIONS 

The  greatest  problem  of  the  Alliance  is 
perhaps  the  lack  of  a  mystique  il  prefer  to 
talk  of  a  mystique  rather  than  of  an  ide- 
ologv  because  the  latter  word  has  been  often 
tainted  by  the  evil  scent  of  regimentation 
and  intolerance)  For  the  Alliance  Is  not 
an  exercise  in  a  political  vacuum.  It  Is  a 
work  of  social  engineering  requiring  from 
the  people  a  passionate  Involvement  In 
this  sense  It  has  to  art  as  countermyth  *o 
the  Communist  ideology  which,  despite  Its 
wanton  brutality,  has  iDcen  rather  successful 
in  conveying  to  neglected  masses  a  feeling 
of  belonging  in  the  construction  of  new  so- 
cieties For  the  program  of  the  Alliance  to 
succeed  men's  mmds  and  hearts  must  be 
mobilized,  old  traditions  crushed,  privileges 
waived,  social  Injustices  corrected.  And  all 
this  without  the  easy  demagogic  appeal  to 
revolutionary  convulsion,  but  rather  In  a 
context  of  consented  change. 

It  Is  not  that  the  ingredients  of  a  mystique 
are  lacking  In  the  Alliance.  They  are  there: 
economic  development,  demcicratic  freedom, 
redressal  of  social  injustices. 

The  problem  Is  to  Instill  in  the  masses  In 
Latin  America  a  sense  of  personal  as  well 
as  of  national  commitment.  This  personal 
Involvement  would  require,  at  the  outset. 
the  breaking  of  inertia  and  skepticism.  Tliat 
is    wiiv    actual    deeds    in    the    form    of    well 


chosen  impact  projects  are  needed  Immedi- 
ately Independent  of  social  and  structural 
reform  and  independently  of  prior  satisfac- 
tion of  requirements  of  planning  and  finan- 
cial statalUtv. 

A  sense  of  national  involvement  must  also 
be  created.  As  Governor  Luiz  Marin,  of 
Puerto  Rico,  has  put  it,  the  "ideals  of  the 
Alliance  must  be  fused  with  the  national 
Ideals  of  each  country."  Those  national 
Ideals  may  take  the  form  of  plans,  programs 
or  s:mply  a  development  strategy.  What  is 
essential  Is  that  they  represent  the  national 
aspi-atlons  and  not  the  importation  of  a 
fore  gn  mold,  for  otherwise  they  would  not 
pro\oke  a  national  involvement  in  the  con- 
cept of  democratic  reform  and  change. 

Finally,  since  the  Alliance  is  a  cooperative 
continental  undertaking,  the  organs  for  po- 
litical expression  and  multilateral  action 
must  be  strengthened  Just  as.  In  the  Euro- 
pean case,  the  Common  Market  was  at  the 
same  time  nourished  and  furthered  by  In- 
spiring the  development  of  associative  or- 
gans both  in  the  economic  and  in  the  polit- 
ical fields.  The  politics  of  the  Alliance,  in 
othur  words,  are  Just  as  ImporUnt  as  Its 
economics. 

Another  of  the  requirements  for  the  suc- 
cess  of  the  Alliance  Is  for  the  Western   In- 
dustrialized countries,  and  in  particular  the 
United     States,     to     acquire,     in     Professor 
Hirschmans    words,     "an    understanding    of 
the  understanding  Latin  Americans  have  of 
their   o^vn   reality."     This   will   require   the 
discarding  of  prefabricated  Images  and  a  dy- 
namic revision  of  historical  preconceptions, 
in  order  to  adapt  the  Alliance  effort  to  the 
changing  face  of  Latin  America;   It  will  re- 
quire the   acceptance  of  the   view  that  the 
purpose  of  aid  should  be  to  assist  those  coun- 
tries to  construct  their  own  societies,  in  their 
own  way.  which  in  many  instances  may  de- 
pait  from  American  patterns  and  beliefs.    To 
alliDW    for    this    pluralism    of    social    forms 
should,  incidentally,  be  much  easier  for  the 
alcl  programs  of  the  West— with  Its  tradition 
of  democratic  pluralism  built  to  manage  di- 
versity—than for  those  of  the  East,  with  Its 
reliance  on  the  Marxian  dogma  and  manage- 
ment by  compulsion. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  the  changing  face 
of  Latin  America  which  will  require  from  this 
country  and  Its  partners  In  the  Western  alli- 
ance a  sensitive  understanding  and  a  view 
In  perspective  and  not  in  panic.     The  first 
one  Is  the  recrudescence  of  nationalism.  This 
at    a   time    when   Western    Europe    and    the 
United  States  are  seeking  to  escape  the  con- 
fines of  nationalism.  In  a  search  for  broader 
forms  of  supranational  Integration  and  In- 
terdependence.    Again,  this  must  be  viewed 
In  historical   perspective.     The  Western  in- 
du.strlallzed    countries   have,   by    and    large. 
completed    their    process    of    national    and 
social  Integration.     The  only  major  remain- 
ing pressure  Is  the  external  threat  of  Com- 
munist   aggression    against    which    the   best 
defense    lies    In    supranational    Integration. 
Tlie  Latin  American  countries,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  still  In  the  process  of  constituting 
their   national   personality.     They  need   the 
cohesive   force   of   nationalism    to    maintain 
unity    against    the    centrifugal    pressure    of 
heterogeneous   regions    and   groups,   and    to 
abate    interclassPtenslons.     In    this  context 
nationalism  may  still  be  an  Important  mo- 
blllzer  of  the  national  effort  and  a  vital  ele- 
ment In  the  drive  for  modernization;  though, 
of   course  as   most   Ideologies,   fraught  with 
danger   of   ideological   perversion.      It   is    in 
fact  a  major  task  of  social  dynamics  In  Latin 
America  to  utilize  the  mobilization  potential 
of   nationalism   without   falling   prey   to   Its 
Intoxicating   perils.     'Very   often   the  p>oliti- 
clans's  need  for  political  excitement  and  for 
transferring    guilt    may    channel    national- 
ism     Into      Irrational      detours.        It      may 
turn    from    cohesion    into    xenophobia    and 
may  hamper  development  itself  by  adversely 
affecting  the  flow  of  investment  funds.    But 


if  a  prudent  and  sober  view  is  Uiken  of  this 
phenomenon,  If  the  legitimate  grievances  of 
the  underdeveloped  countries  are  recognized 
If  account  is  taken  of  emotional   urges  in- 
herent  in   periods   of   quick    transformation 
from  dependent  economies  Into  proud  self- 
reliant  nations,  we  shall  find  that  nationalism 
in  Latin  America,  just  as  In  Europe,  where  it 
was    first    born,    will    give    ground    to    more 
balanced  attitudes  once  the  process  of  mod- 
ernization of  the  societies  is  advanced  and 
a  greater  degree  of  social  Integration  reached 
In  the  foreign  policy  field  also,  the  Uui'ed 
States    and    Western    Kurope    would    find    a 
growing   urge   In   Latin    American   countries 
for  an  Independent  foreign  policy,  reflecting 
both  their  need  to  assert  their  national  per- 
sonality and  their  different  Interpretation  of 
the    cold    war   Issues.     It    Is    altogether    too 
simple,  however,  to  dismiss  the  policy  of  In- 
dependence, which  Is  being  spearheaded  by 
Brazil  and  Mexico,  as  Just  another  manner 
of  neutralism,  or  an  exhibition  of  pro-Castro 
feelings.     For.    In    fact,    the    Independence 
policy  of  the  Latin  American  countries  differs 
substantially    from    Afro-Aslnn    neutralism. 
PlraUy.    they    are    not    systematlcRlly    non- 
allned.   since   they   remain    faithful    to   the 
Inter-Amerlcnn    system       Second,    they    do 
not  show  interest  In  the  formation  of  a  third 
power  bloc,  symmetrically  distant  from  the 
two  big  centers  of  power.    Thirdly,  they  have 
chosen    Western    Institutions   of    democracy 
and  capitalism,  even  though  practicing  them 
Imperfectly,  while  the  typical  neutral  coun- 
try  has  not   yet  crystallized   Its  choice   be- 
tween democracy  and  private  enterprise  on 
one    hand,   and   authoritarian   socialism   on 
the  other. 

The  cold  war  Is  also  viewed  differently  For 
the  Western  Industrialized  nations,  the  over- 
whelming problem  Is  to  protect  their  tested 
and  workable  Institutions  from  the  external 
Communist  threat.  For  the  Latin  American 
countries  there  is  yet  another  chasm  just  as 
relevant  as  the  East-West  conflict.  It  is  the 
abyss  that  separates  the  prosperous  Indus- 
trialized countries  of  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere from  the  backward  regions  located 
predominantly  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 
The  Western  Industrialized  countries,  for 
which  external  aggression  is  the  only  relevant 
threat,  tend  to  view  the  cold  war  as  a  prob- 
lem of  security;  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries faced  with  internal  threats  of  p>overty 
and  dissatisfaction  are  less  concerned  with 
external  security  than  with  Internal  devel- 
opment. 

It  Is  thus  no  wonder  that  those  countries, 
while  conscious  of  their  basic  solidarity  with 
Western  Ideals,  view  the  cold  war  from  a  dif- 
ferent perspective,  and  are  readier  to  accept 
the  competitive  coexistence  of  the  two  sys- 
tems. This  Is  not  only  because  coexistence 
seems  the  only  viable  alternative  to  global 
holocaust  or  to  a  rigid  partition  of  the  world 
In  Ideological  compartments,  but  also  be- 
cause they  believe  that  the  competition  with 
socialism  will  render  democratic  capitalism 
more  humane  and  socially  conscious,  and 
may.  Incidentally,  prod  the  West  into  greater 
effort  and  a  greater  sense  or  urgency  In  help- 
ing underdeveloped  areas. 


ON    SOME    FALSE    ASSUMPTIONS 

Before  proceeding  to  deal  with  the  basic 
antinomies  which  render  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  a  dlfBcult 
exercise,  It  might  be  opportune  to  lay  some 
ghosts.  The  first  one  is  the  tendency  to 
exaggerate  the  burden  and  effort  placed  on 
this  country's  shoulders  by  its  financial  com- 
mitments of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Let  us 
recall  that  the  expected  fiow  of  capital  from 
governmental  sources  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  will  be  of  the  order  of  magnitude 
of  over  $1  billion  per  year.  This  Is  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  average  yearly  flow  of  govern- 
mental funds  for  the  Marshall  plan.  But  at 
the  time  of  the  Marshall  plan,  the  U  S  econ- 
omy was  fully  employed  and  suffering  Infla- 


tionary pressure  There  is  now  unemploy- 
ment, substantial  under-utilized  capacity  In 
Industry  and  great  food  surpluses,  so  that 
foreign  aid  rather  than  straining  the  econ- 
omy may  promote  a  better  utilization  of  re- 
sources Tliere  are  two  other  differences  that 
need  be  stressed:  lat  the  $4  billion  taxpayers' 
effort  In  connection  with  the  Marshall  plan 
was  made  ty  an  economy  whose  gross  na- 
tional product  averaged  in  the  period  1948,51 
less  than  $3()0  billion  per  year  while  the  pres- 
ent GNP  is  m  exce.ss  of  $550  billion:  (bi  over 
90  percent  o'.  Marshall  plan  funds  were  in  the 
form  of  gra  Its  while  over  70  percent  of  the 
Alliances  assistance  are  likely  to  be  in  the 
form  of  rep.iyable  loiins 

The  purp'jse  of  these  comments  Is  not  to 
belittle  the  i;encroslty  of  the  American  effort 
or  to  deny  that  the  utilization  of  existing 
capacity  coi  Id  also  be  achieved  simply  by  the 
Intenslflcall  m  of  d'^niestir  expenditures  fur 
domestic  projects.  Tl.e  ■■^••yiv  .t  my  reniarkF 
Is  mainly  to  place  ii:  ;  r  >pcr  perspective  the 
size  of  Uie  effort  A  l-  t  r^  u!d  be  said  on  the 
relationship  of  aid  and  trade  But  more 
on  this  late-. 

There  are  other  cliches  that  Impede  an 
objective  co  islderatlon  of  the  Alliance's  ix)ll- 
cles  and  atttudes.  One  Is  the  widely  preva- 
lent view  that  a  lot  of  money  In  the  last  few 
years  in  the  form  of  grunt.*:  or  loans  to  Latin 
America  ha>  pone  down  the  drain,  wasted 
for  the  benefit  of  a  small  minority  of  oli- 
garchs Bu'  by  far  the  vast  majority  of  the 
funds  has  gene  Into  specific  projects  for  dams, 
roads  and  f,Jctorle8.  Certainly  this  has  not 
corrected  the  unevenness  of  Income  distribu- 
tion In  La'  In  America,  and  there  Is  un- 
doubtedly reed  for  a  better  comjxjsltlon  of 
Investment?,  attention  being  paid  to  vitally 
urgent  social  fields.  But  while  this  pro\es  an 
overall  lack  of  Investment  funds,  and  i:>er- 
haps  an  unbalanced  distribution  of  Invest- 
ment, it  certainly  does  not  substantiate  the 
claim  that  the  taxpayer's  money  has  gone 
down  the  drain 

The  other  prejudice  Is  Imbedded  In  the  cur- 
rent view  that  "Latin  Americans  don't  pay 
taxes,"  This  Is  an  extremely  oversimplified 
picture. 

Tax  ratios  In  underdeveloped  countries 
may  be  expected  to  be  typically  lower  than 
In  developed  countries.  This  is  because  of 
the  low  av(?rage  per  capita  Income  and  the 
existence  of  large  nonmonetlzed  sectors 
The  structure  of  taxation  Is  also  different 
Greater  rehance  Is  placed  on  customs  taxes 
and  export  taxation,  turnover  or  sales  taxes 
and  compulsory  contributions  to  social  se- 
curity, than  on  Income  taxes,  although  the 
role  of  the  latter  Is  growing  considerably. 
In  some  countries,  such  as  Brazil,  Income 
taxation  on  persons  and  corporations  attains 
quite  high  levels,  and  In  fact  the  tax  ratio 
on  middle  Incomes  Is  on  the  average  higher 
than  the  comparable  ratio  In  the  United 
States  although,  admittedly,  the  progres- 
slveness  Is  ;ess  steep  in  the  upper  brackets 
(supposedly  to  permit  a  certain  degree  of 
concentration  of  Investlble  funds  i  and  nu- 
merous tax  loopholes  still  remain,  which  a 
recent  tax  reform  bill,  presented  to  Con- 
gress. Is  designed  to  correct.  It  must  also 
be  kept  In  mind  that  In  the  effort  to  invest 
beyond  their  resources  most  of  the  Latin 
American  ccuntrles  have  been  subject  to 
sharp  inflatlr  n,  which  Is  In  Itself  a  severe,  al- 
beit tinjust,  form  of  taxation.  All  in  all, 
there  Is  an  Immense  task  of  Improvement  of 
the  tax  system  In  the  direction  of  ameliorat- 
ing income  cistnbutlon  and  correcting  tax 
Inequalities,  but  the  conventional  contrast 
between  an  austere  U.S.  taxpayer  and  a 
nonchalant  Latin  American  taxpayer  is  gro- 
tesquely unfair. 

TIE     BASIC     ANTINOMIES 

I  have  already  discussed  In  another  context 
the  basic  an  Inomles  that  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  has  to  live  with  and  which  create 
problems    of    great    operational    complexity. 


Those    points    are    sufficiently    important    to 
bear  repetition. 

Initially,  we  find  a  contradiction  between 
the  need  for  an  Impact  effect  and  the  condi- 
tions of  maximum  long  run  effectiveness. 
The  latter  requires.  li;i  order  fur  the  invest- 
ments U)  attain  an  optimum  yield  ar.d  for 
as.suring  a  proper  coefficient  of  self-help  an 
adequate  institutional  framework,  structural 
reforms  of  lax  and  land  tenure  systems,  and 
a  ccjherent  set  of  monetary  and  fiscal  policies. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  often  necessary, 
for  social  and  political  reasons,  to  direct  Im- 
mediately some  initial  Investment  to  several 
se':-ti.)rs  of  the  underdeveloped  economy  even 
before  social  reforms  are  enacted  and  effec- 
tive economic  policies  adopted  A  certain 
risk  of  initial  waste  must  therefore  be  ac- 
cepted almost,  we  might  say,  as  the  political 
ccjst  of  breaking  inertia  and  arousing  public 
support  and  p.irtlcipation;  and  there  is  no 
vv.iv  of  avoiding  a  partial  mlsallocation  of 
resources  except  at  the  much  higher  cost  of 
m'iicruting  skepticism  and  mistrust  regard- 
i:;g  the  purposes  and  effectiveness  of  the 
Alliance. 

A  vigilant  altitude  of  policing  and  re- 
proach to  underde\  eloped  countries  for  ihelr 
shortcomings  in  the  Implementation  of  plans 
and  programs,  often  ignores  political  realities 
and  presupposes,  on  the  part  of  the  devel- 
oping countries  a  degree  of  rationality  that 
they  could  have  -  liiy  if  they  were  not  under- 
developed soii;,;;>  ,ind  institutionally. 

One  shoii;cl  b<  aw  are  of  this  paralyzing  cir- 
cularity whe::  'l.r  need  for  the  establish- 
ment of  condaiuns  of  effectiveness  Is  as- 
sessed. The  desire  to  change  should  not 
be  taken  necessarily  as  to  the  objective  pos- 
sibility to  change.  Will  to  reform  Is  but  a 
prerequisite  to  self-help,  and  not  Its  only 
ingredient.  Above  all,  we  should  distin- 
guish between  the  short-term  political  prob- 
lem of  winning  popular  allegiance  to  the 
Alliance  through  the  immediate  Implementa- 
tion of  some  key  projects,  and  the  long  run 
problem  of  promoting  structural  reforms  and 
enlisting  the  self-help  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned 

Citizens  of  Industrialized  countries  do  not 
easily  grasp  this  qualitative  distinction.  I 
have  been  often  asked,  for  Instance,  why 
Brazil  has  not  completed  in  the  first  year 
of  the  Alliance  her  overall  economic  plan- 
ning or  effectuated  the  necessary  reforms. 
The  answer  Is:  If  we  were  in  a  position  to 
plan  the  development  of  such  a  complex 
economy  as  ours  in  this  quick  and  expert 
way.  we  would  probably  not  need  any  plan- 
ning at  all  And  presumably  we  could  ex- 
pedite reforms  by  abandoning  democratic 
procedures,  but  this  would  certainly  defeat 
the  objectives  of  the  Alliance.  Holding  back 
aid  because  of  the  nonexistence  of  the  so- 
called  prerequisites  would  thus  be  self- 
defeating,  impairing  the  possibility  of  the 
attainment  of  the  very  objectnes  at  which 
we  aim 

Secondly,  we  have  the  antinomy  between 
sociaJ  and  economic  development.  The  Al- 
liance has  been  criticized  sometimes,  in  our 
countries,  as  a  method  of  dealing  with  social 
problems  by  means  of  social  remedies,  while 
these  problems  require,  to  a  great  extent, 
basically  economic  solutions.  Yet.  when 
the  prevailing  s(x;ial  environment  is  such 
that  the  available  labor  force  cannot  be 
fully  engaged  in  production  on  accoun'  of 
social  unrest,  squalor,  and  disease,  then  It 
Is  sensible  to  complement  massive  economic 
investments  with  allocations  of  capital  for 
social  development  projects.  In  fact,  eco- 
n..>mic  and  social  investments  Instead  of 
being  mutually  exclusive  alternatives  be- 
come   indeed    complementary. 

The  needs  for  social  development  in  Latin 
America  are  enormous.  Take  this  example. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  about  1. '200.000 
homes  would  have  to  be  built,  every  year. 
In  order  to  satisfy  only  the  yearly  increase 
In    the    demand    for    housing      Much    more 


would  have  to  be  achieved  to  correct  the 
accumulated  deficit  of  housing  shown  by  the 
prevalence  of  the  "favelas"  In  Brazil,  the 
"callampas"  in  Chile,  or  the  "barrlados"  In 
Peru. 

Prodigious  a.s  these  SiXial  problems  are. 
we  must  humbly  recognize  that  all  we  can 
do  is  to  try  to  alleviate  them,  because  a 
self-sustaining  solution  can  only  come  from 
accelerated  economic  development.  New 
and  hirger  plants,  mills,  oil  fields,  machinery 
and  equipment  of  all  sorts  are  essential  to 
assure  an  adequate  growth  of  production, 
compatible  with  the  demographic  develop- 
ment and  the  rising  expectations  of  our 
countries. 

Images  of  life  In  industrialized  nations 
have  been  literally  sold  to  us  for  years  and 
decades  by  the  rich  countries  These  images 
arose  In  our  underdeveloped  countries  a 
desire  for  better  living  that  strongly  mo- 
tivates our  present  urge  for  development. 
These  mimetic  patterns  of  consumption 
cannot  be  held  back  except  by  institutional 
barriers,  similar  to  the  Iron  and  Bamboo 
Curtains.  In  this  senf>c  tlie  Alliance  for 
Progress  Is  a  common  effort  to  llberaf  us 
from  the  sad  need  to  shut  in  and  erect  our 
own   "palm   curtain 

Thirdly,  we  face  the  serious  dilemma  of 
consented  reform  versus  revolutionary 
change.  One  could  easily  draw  the  "dU'xjr- 
tlum  aquarvun"  of  contemporary  social  ac- 
tion and  thought  In  Latin  America  as  coln- 
cldlng  with  the  line  that  divides  the  will  to 
bring  about  basic  economic,  social,  and  po- 
litical reforms  (even  of  a  radical  nature  >  by 
means  of  democratic  change,  from  the  de- 
sign to  subvert  existing  Institutions,  In  order 
to  lmp>ose  upK>n  social  reality.  In  a  sudden 
manner,  new  patterns  and  values. 

In  this  sense,  we  find  both  the  extremes 
of  left  and  right  the  revolutionaries  and 
the  defenders  of  the  status  quo.  fighting  in 
the  same  trench,  although  by  opposite  rea- 
sons, against  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  The 
former  because  they  do  not  want  to  work 
toward  gradual  progress,  but  rather  try 
to  extract  light  from  darkness,  and  economic 
order  from  social  chaos.  The  latter  because 
they  do  not  want  to  lose  the  comfortable 
status  they  have  enjoyed  for  so  many  years 
in  our  unjustly  organized  societies,  afflicted 
by  the  contrast  between  despair  and  priv- 
ilege. 

But  social  Injustice  Is  r,  wadays  unman- 
ageable In  the  long  run.  and  has  disastrous 
political  consequences.  We  are  facing  what 
is  perhaps  the  last  opportunity  to  reshuffle 
the  basic  components  of  our  social  balance. 
In  order  to  let  a  few  fundamental  values 
survive. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  face  the  problem 
of  adjusting  our  policies  within  the  extreme 
poles  of  economic  plarviing  and  free  enter- 
prise. The  world  of  private  Initiative,  a 
vigorous  universe  of  fast  pulse  and  quick 
decisions,  certainly  has  Its  place  In  our  coun- 
tries, where  practical  results  must  be 
achieved  In  the  short  run  However,  the 
economic  and  political  circumstances  under 
which  the  underdeveloped  countries  must 
accomplish  the  task  of  development  force 
them  to  allow  for  a  large  measure  of  state 
intervention  which.  If  not  skillfully  handled, 
may  have  restraining  effects  on  the  vigor  of 
private  economic  initiative. 

It  may  happen,  and  has  Indeed  happened, 
that  the  preference  of  certain  financing 
sources,  private  and  public.  Is  directed  to- 
ward the  sectors  of  an  underdeveloped  econ- 
omy wnere  the  utilization  of  their  resources 
is  not  of  maximum  advant;\ge  from  a  macro- 
economic  viewpoint,  or  is  politically  objec- 
tionable. In  these  cases,  a  confilct  arises 
between  private  Interests  even  though  gen- 
erously motivated  and  the  general  Interest 
of  the  countries  in  need  of  capital.  Here 
is  one  of  the  most  delicate  problems  of  the 
administration  of  aid.  For  as  Senator  John 
Fitzger.ild   Kennedy   once   said   in   a   speech 
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In  Puerto  Rico  In  December  1958,  the  pur- 
pose of  nonintervention  becomes  a  sham 
•^•hen  our  aid  policies  are  conditioned  upon 
the  role  which  private  enterprise  will  play 
within  the  recipient  country." 

Paradoxicallv,  a  greater  flow  of  public  cap- 
ital may  be  needed  mostly  because  private 
capital  Is  often  Involved  in  a  tragic  circu- 
larity of  its  own.  Monetary  instability  and 
political  unrest  In  most  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  have  slowed  the  flow  of  pri- 
vate capital  down  to  a  trlciile  and  yet  this 
slowing  down  does  nothing  but  aggravate 
the  problem.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
restoration  of  a  climate  of  opportunity  for 
private  capital  may  require  an  intenslflca- 
tion  of  investment  that  can  come  only  from 
public  financing. 

Fifthly,  we  have  the  conflict  between  po- 
litical inspiration  and  bureaucratic  Inertia. 
And  this  both  in  the  giving  and  in  the  re- 
ceiving end.  The  new  mood,  the  new  tempo, 
the  new  m-ignitude  of  effort  finds  enemies 
in  the  conventional  attitude  of  the  lending 
agencies  and  in  the  bureaucratic  incoher- 
ence of  the  receiving  countries  often  unable 
to  modernize  their  governmental  machinery. 
In  fact,  bureaucratic  perspiration  is  sapping 
the  vigor  of  the  political  inspiration  of  the 
Alliance. 

There  is  mucli  to  be  said  on  this  chapter. 
There  is  for  instance,  what  I  might  call  the 
law  of  correlate  shrinkage.  It  expresses  the 
strange  phenomenon  that  we  have  repeatedly 
seen:  The  reluctance  of  most  existing  sources 
of  capital  to  maintain  their  lending  rhythm 
as  soon  as  new  sources  of  financing  are 
created. 

When  the  World  Bank  started  operating. 
Eximbank  began  to  show  signs  of  fatigue 
in  i'.s  dealings  with  some  of  our  countries. 
Then,  the  Inter-American  Bank  was  set  up. 
after  half  a  century  of  debate,  and  immedi- 
ately the  World  Bank  increased  the  cautious- 
ness of  its  movements,  shifting  resources 
to  other  conunenis  and  even  lending  to 
some  countries  that  cannot  at  all  be  called 
underdeveloped.  We  fear  that  the  same 
effect  has  occurred  in  the  existing  institu- 
tions of  credit  since  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress was  announced.  The  Eximbank  for  in- 
stance, appears  to  have  found  that  it  is  over- 
committed  in  relation  to  some  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries,  when  the  whole  concept  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  that  the  United 
States  is  undercommitted  in  Latin  America 
and  that  the  flow  of  fundi  must  be  greatly 
accelerated 

This  m'^riguing  paradox  is  a  dan-^er.  us 
one.  It  seems  that  every  increase  in  the 
general  level  of  confidence  on  the  availability 
of  capital  for  development  has  the  conse- 
quences of  lowering  the  actual  flow  of  capital 
from  each  of  the  sources  concerned.  And 
yet,  the  total  sum  of  the  funds  available  to 
underdeveloped  countries  is  buf  the  aggregate 
of  these  unitary  inputs. 

We  have  here  somewhat  of  a  magic  ex- 
pectation. And  magical  substances  com- 
bined with  unsatisfied  hopes  can  be  highly 
explosive. 

Another  aspect  of  this  antmumy  is  rooted 
In  the  diverse  and  often  incompatible  mo- 
tivation of  the  AID  le'jislation.  This  leg- 
islation is  geared  to  the  basic  purpose  of 
promoting  economic  and  social  development. 
But  it  is  also  a  protectionist  instrument. 
Such  requirements  for  Instance,  as  that  50 
p<>rcent  xf  the  weight  tand  not  only  of  the 
value  1  of  the  financed  goods  (With  a  separate 
demonstration  for  each  ty[>€  of  cargo  liner. 
bulk  and  tanker)  be  shipped  on  American 
b  ittoms,  unless  unavailable,  impose,  first,  a 
tremendous  bureaucratic  exercise,  and.  sec- 
ond, compel  the  recipient  countries,  which 
so  far  had  been  advised  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  liberalizing  exchange  and  trade 
controls,  to  reestablish  extensive  controls 
of  foreign  trade.  For  balance-of-payment 
reasons,   the  system   of   tied   loans  has   also 


been  established.  In  addition  to  being  of 
doubtful  effectiveness,  except  If  the  recipient 
country  establishes  trade  controls  to  alter 
its  overall  pattern  of  demand,  It  again  creates 
a  serious  administrative  rigidity,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  loans  for  the  local  cost  com- 
ponent of  social  development  projects  which 
do  not  depend  on  specific  Imports.  Another 
operational  complication  we  have  had  to 
face  is  that  the  financing  from  AID  Is  con- 
tingent upon  nonavailability  of  other 
sources  of  free  world  financing  on  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions. 

In  most  cases,  financing  offers  are  obtain- 
able   from    other    sources,    but    on    shorter 
terms  and  higher  Interest  rates  than  those 
available  in  AID.     The  task  of  evaluating  the 
reasonableness  of  other  sources  of  free  world 
financing   Is  highly  subjective;    It  has  been 
a  major  retarding  factor  in   loan  decisions 
and  Is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  another  ob- 
jective   of    the    AID   program;    namely,    the 
stimulation  of  American  exports.     It  Is  now 
likely  that  another  feature  will  be  inserted 
m   the   legislation,  transforming  It  Into  an 
Instrument  to  enforce  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation   on    expropriated    properties.     Re- 
spectable as  this  objective  may  be— I  do  not 
propose  to  discuss  Its  merits — one  may  ex- 
press concern  lest  the  multiplicity  of  objec- 
tives of  the  legislation  render  It  so  difficult 
to  administer  that  disbursements  will  slow 
down  to  a  trickle. 

Finally  we  come  to  the  antinomy  of  trade 
versus  aid.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
amount  of  dollars  Latin  American  countries 
have  failed  to  receive,  in  recent  years,  as  a 
result  of  declining  prices  of  their  exports 
to  the  United  States,  is  comparable,  and  In 
some  instances  superior  to  the  amount  of 
dollars  received  under  the  form  of  loans  and 
grants  from  the  United  States. 

It  would  seem  much  more  natural  If  the 
Latin  American  countries  could  obtain  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  the  foreign  exchange  they 
need  for  their  economic  development  through 
the  normal  channel  of  International  com- 
merce. Aid  cotild  well  be  meant  to  be  a 
supplement  to  this  natural  source  of  funds. 
Yet.  since  the  International  trade  In  primary 
commodities  deteriorated  so  far  that  aid  has 
become,  for  some  countries,  the  main  ex- 
ternal supplier  of  funds  for  development, 
then  one  ought  at  least  to  make  sure  that 
hard  currency  income  from  exports  shall  not 
continue  its  downward  trend,  for  otherwise 
losses  In  trade  would  offset  the  flow  of  grants 
and  loans. 

Two  months  ago  the  Colombian  Minister 
of  Finance.  Mr.  Jorge  Mejla  Palaclo,  de- 
clared; "I  come  from  a  country  that  has  re- 
ceived   substantial   assistance   from   the   Al- 


Nevertheless.  the  losses  suffered 


Uance  ' 

In  the  coffee  market  since  the  Punta  del  Este 
Conference  are  two  or  three  times  greater 
than  the  special  aid  received." 

The  seriousness  of  the  problem  can  be  Il- 
lustrated by  a  few  numerical  examples.  Be- 
tween 1953  and  1961  the  weighted  average 
price  of  Latin  American  exports  to  the  United 
states  (excluding  Cuba  and  Venezuela)  fell 
bv  20  percent  while  the  U.S.  export  prices 
rose  by  10  percent.  If  Latin  American  ex- 
port prices  had  remained  at  1953  levels,  the 
volume  of  their  exports  to  this  country  In 
1961  would  have  yielded  an  additional  rev- 
enue of  the  United  States,  $1.4  billion  In 
1961  alone,  a  sum  which  exceeded  the  en- 
tire flow  of  U.S.  funds  from  any  source.  In- 
cluding  private   capital,  last  year. 

In  the  last  2  years  alone,  which  encompass 
the  drawing  of  the  Bogota  Act  and  the 
launching  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  co- 
coa has  declined  In  price  by  26  percent,  sugar 
by  20  percent,  coffee  by  a  further  8  per- 
cent, after  a  continuous  fall  since  1955.  It 
might  be  recalled  that  a  drop  of  1  cent  in 
the  price  of  coffee  may  signify  for  Latin 
America  a  loss  of  exchange  resources  of  close 


to  $40  to  $50  million,  thus  nullifying 
the  effects  of  months  of  painful  loan  nego- 
tiations. 

While  I  do  not  pretend  to  impart  any  spe- 
cial rigor  to  those  computations,  they  under- 
line a  striking  fact.  To  a  very  large  ex- 
tent the  flow  of  caplUl  from  all  US.  sources 
to  Latin  America  did  not  even  compensate  In 
net  terms  for  the  decline  in  prices  of  primary 
commodities  in  Latin  America.  This  may 
perhaps  provide  a  clue  to  the  frustrating 
verification  that  despite  what  is  mistakenly 
regarded  as  a  substantial  flow  of  funds  to 
Latin  America  In  the  last  decade,  the  peril- 
ous drift  towards  stagnation  or  abatement 
of  the  growth  rate  of  the  countries  south 
of  Rio  Grande  has  not  been  detained. 

The  truth  Is  that  there  has  not  been  any 
net  transfer  of  real  resources.  What  Latin 
America  has  received  In  the  way  of  financial 
resources,  via  loans  and  grants,  is  barely 
equivalent  to  the  resources  It  has  yielded  to 
the  American  economy,  whose  taxpayers  and 
consumers  enjoyed  lower  prices  for  raw 
materials  and  food  products. 

This  is  of  little  consolation  to  the  taxpay- 
er for  his  tax  burden  is  precise  and  measur- 
able, while  the  benefit  he  receives  as  a  con- 
sumer of  Latin  American  products  Is  dif- 
fused and  invisible.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  the  U.S.  economy  as  a  whole  has  not 
lost  treasure  and  substance  in  helping  Latin 
America  and  has  suffered  no  shrinkage  In 
its  gross  retained  product,  while  the  Latin 
American  countries  have  obtained  no  net  ad- 
dition to  their  real  resources  and  have  been 
saddled  with  an  additional  debt  burden. 
This  also  underlines  the  sad  lack  of  percep- 
tiveness  of  the  conventional  banking  wis- 
dom which  sees  in  the  balance-of-paymenU 
dlfflculties  of  Latin  America  merely  the  re- 
sult of  Inflationary  debauchery,  to  be  purged 
by  the  denial  of  loans  and  by  pious  exhorta- 
tions to  put  our  house  in  order  when  In- 
ternational trade  Is  in  disorder. 

The  unnaturalness  of  this  situation  calls 
for  urgent  remedy.  In  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este  the  American  Republics 
agreed  to  promote  measures  to  regulate  the 
market  of  primary  products.  Immediate  and 
decisive  steps  should  be  taken  now  to  cope 
with  this  serious  problem  lest  the  good  pur- 
pose of  aid  be  destroyed  by  the  vagaries  of 
trade. 

The  solution  of  these  unresolved  antin- 
omies will  be  of  fateful  Import  for  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress.  They  affect  and  Involve 
both  Latin  and  North  Americans.  And  we 
both  must  strive  to  solve  them.  For  an- 
guishing contradiction  and  conflicting  moti- 
vations are  part  of  the  human  burden  and 
disappear  not  with  the  decision  to  develop 
or  even  with  the  achievements  of  develop- 
ment. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Let  us  look,  with  more  fatigue  than  satis- 
faction, at  the  results  of  our  Inquiry. 

We  have  reminded  ourselves  that  the 
Alliance  is  not  an  exercise  In  a  political 
vacuum  but  in  a  social  context.  Hence  the 
need  to  create  a  mystique,  capable  of  elicit- 
ing a  sense  of  personal  and  national  involve- 
ment and  to  act  as  a  countermyth  to  the 
Socialist  lure. 

On  the  political  and  psychological  front 
there  must  be  an  effort  to  understand  the 
popular  aspirations  of  Latin  America  to 
build  their  own  society  In  their  own  ways. 
And  above  all  to  see  in  historical  perspective 
the  rise  of  nationalism — at  times  irreducible 
to  rational  models — and  the  need  for  those 
countries,  as  their  self-reliance  grows,  to 
express  their  own  personality  In  world  af- 
fairs. As  a  great  democracy,  trained  In  the 
techniques  of  persuasion  and  not  of  oppres- 
sion, the  United  States  Is  better  equipped 
to  understand  and  accept  the  pluralism  of 
new  societies,  than  Its  Soviet  rival.  It  should 
find  it  better  to  work  with  a  concert  of 
allies  than  with  a  choir  of  satellites. 


. 


Some  false  assumptions  must  be  discarded 
There  Is  no  sense  in  exaggerating  the  bur- 
den placed  on  the  US  economy  by  the 
launching  of  the  Alliance  which  in  fact,  to 
Judge  from  present  magnitudes,  is  likely  to 
represent  a  much  lesser  effort,  in  real  terms, 
than  that  Involved  In  the  Marshall  plan 
And  an  effort  which  comes  at  time  when  the 
American  economy  has  Idle  resources  that 
could  be  fruitfully  mobilized 

The  stereotype  view  tliat  money  hits  been 
poured  down  the  drain  in  Latin  Anierica 
enriching  only  a  few  iias  been  overplayed. 
Tlie  bulk  of  the  investment  has  been  pro- 
ductive even  though  social  injustice  still 
prevails,  the  pattern  of  Investment  remains 
unbalanced  and  a  relentless  effort  must  be 
made  to  achieve  desirable  reforms,  which 
alone  can  In  the  long  run  yield  sell-sus- 
tained  growth   and   political    stability. 

But  the  success  or  failure  of  the  Alliance 
hinges  on  the  solution  of  Its  basic  antin- 
omies. Firstly,  the  need  to  .enlist  popular 
support  and  eliminate  skepticism  requires 
the  carrying  out  of  Impact  projects  inde- 
pendently from  long-term  reforms  or  ad- 
herence to  canons  of  monetary  stability. 
This  Is  not  an  underestimation  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  reforms  or  a  counsel  for 
laxity  in  their  pursuit.  It  is  simply  a  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  If  popular  confi- 
dence in  the  Alliance  Is  created  by  the  evi- 
dence of  concrete  deeds,  the  reforms  will  be- 
come a  popular  reinvldlcatlon  and  not  an 
abstract  social  prtscrlption. 

The  solution  of  the  second  antinomy 
presupposes  a  delicate  balance  between  so- 
cial investment  and  directly  productive 
economic  Investment.  The  first  abates 
social  unrest  and  tensions  but  only  the 
second  can  provide  the  basis  for  self-sus- 
taining gr<.>wth.  The  third  ant;n<imy  is  that 
of  consented  reform  versus  revolutionary 
change,  Tiie  path  of  consented  reform  Is 
slow,  at  times  reticent,  but  enduring:  the 
revolutionary  alternative  may  bring  quick 
reform  but  at  the  cost  of  the  immeasurable 
peril  of  social  convulsion.  The  fourth 
antinomy  relates  to  planning  and  free 
enterprise.  Social  pressures  for  develop- 
ment in  the  mrjdern  context  require  a  large 
degree  of  go\ernment  intervention,  while 
political  factor.s  may  lm!x>se  the  reservation 
of  special  areas  for  national  activity  It  is 
far  from  easy  to  maintain  a  correct  balance 
between  private  motivation  and  planned 
growth  and  it  may  be  expected  that  conflicts 
win  arise  between  governments  and  foreign 
enterprises.  Tlie  use  of  the  leverage  of  aid 
to  Interfere  with  the  governments'  freedom 
of  choice  as  to  forms  of  economic  organiza- 
tion and  allocation  of  tasks  between  public 
and  private  enterprise  may  generate  dan- 
gerous friction,  which  It  is  imperative  to 
avoid  lest  the  desire  to  prevent  limited 
socialization  lead  to  S<.vclKlist  experimenta- 
tion. 

Still  another  antinomy  is  that  between 
the  political  in.spiration  of  the  Alliance  and 
the  conventional  reactions  of  the  bureau- 
cratic and  banking  apparatus  which  adhere 
to  routine  criteria.  Particularly  serious  is 
the  tendency  of  the  lending  agencies  to  sub- 
stitute each  other's  effort,  rather  than  to 
Increase  tlieir  overall  contribution  to  Latm 
American  development.  Tlie  conflicting  and 
diverse  motivations  of  the  AID  legislation 
have  created  major  administrative  problems 
that  are  likely  to  impede  a  rapid  rate  of  dis- 
bursements. Paradoxically,  some  of  its  re- 
quirements could  only  be  implemented  if 
the  receiving  countries  were  to  abandon 
the  advice  they  have  been  freely  given — to 
move  In  the  direction  of  liberalization  of 
trade  and  exchange  controls — in  favor  of  the 
restoration  of  extensive  governmental  trade 
controls. 

The  last  but  perhaps  the  most  important 
antinomy  Is  that  between  trade  and  aid. 
The  flow  of  assistance  from  all  U.S.  sources 


has  been  barely  enough  to  offset  the  decline 
in  exchange  resources  of  Latin  America,  due 
to  the  combined  effect  of  falling  prices  of 
primary  products  and  table  or  rising  price 
of  manufactures.  In  a  sense,  there  has  i>een 
no  transfer  of  real  resources  to  the  Latin 
American  economy  in  the  last  decade,  and 
this  explains  perhaps  the  frustrating  fact 
that  despite  large-scale  financial  assistance, 
the  trend  toward  stagnation  or  abatement 
of  growth  has  nut  been  detained  in  most  oU 
tliose  countries  Ironically,  they  may  have 
only  too  well  abided  by  the  principle  of  self- 
help:  they  received  no  more  in  aid  than  they 
have  previously  lost  through  trade.  This 
underlines  two  facts.  Firstly  that  the  prob- 
lems of  aid  cannot  be  considered  separately 
from  those  of  trade.  Secondly,  that  the 
strain  on  the  American  economy  resulting 
from  aid  programs  has  been  grossly  exag- 
gerated: many  individuals  while  strained 
as  taxpayers  fall  to  realize  how  much  they 
saved  as  consumers. 

Let  me  now  say  a  final  word.  One  of  your 
famous  soldiers.  General  MacArthur,  once 
.said  that  there  Is  no  substitute  for  victory. 
It  is  on  this  note  that  I  shall  end.  There 
Is  no  substitute  for  a  successful  Alliance 
for  Progress.  It  Is  perhaps  our  last  chance 
of  democratic  development 

There  are  In  this  continent  resources, 
ingenuity  and  skills  to  conquer  poverty. 
What  we  need  is  a  searching  and  constant 
effort  to  understand  each  other,  to  be 
courageous  to  make  mistakes  because  of  ex- 
cessive faith  rather  than  stagnate  through 
caution  or  conventional  wisdom. 

This  is  the  nth  hour  Let  us  use  this 
chance  to  convert  frustration  into  hope,  to 
convert  dusk  into  dawn,  before  the  southern 
part  of  this  continent,  lured  by  false  totali- 
tarian promises  of  immediate  elimination 
of  poverty   and   hunger    loses   Its  soul. 


PENNSYLVANIA  ROLE  IN  BATTLE  OF 
ANTIETAM  lOOTH  ANNR'ERSARY 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.<;ent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rfcord  at  this  point  an  announce- 
ment I  have  received  from  Col  Ray 
Ward  of  the  141st  Regiment  Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers,  Reactivated,  concern- 
ing the  Pennsylvania  Rededication  Day 
services  scheduled  for  the  afternoon  of 
September  1,  1962.  at  the  Antietam  Na- 
tional Battlefield. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows; 

Colorful  Pennsylvania  Rededication  Day 
."^er'.ices  will  be  held  September  1,  1  p.m.. 
Antietam  National  Battlefield.  Md..  Howard 
Brigade  Park,  where  the  density  of  Penn- 
sylvania troops  was  the  heaviest  on  that 
bloodiest  day  of  the  Civil  War;  site  of  the 
69th  monument,  representative  monument. 
has  been  selected  This  10-acre  plot  of  trees 
and  grass  is  excellently  situated  for  traffic 
control,  and  can  house  the  thousands  of 
people  who  are  anticipated  on  this  Labor 
Day  weekend.  The  U.S  .  Pennsylvania,  and 
Maryland  governments  will  be  represented 
Platform,  seats  are  available  for  congressional 
Members,  by  reservation  to  Co!  Ray  Ward, 
executive  officer.  Sayre.  Pa.  Wire  remarks  to 
this  same  officer. 

Units  in  Civil  War  uniform  will  participate, 
led  by  Gen  Jan:ies  Davenport,  retired,  of  the 
famed  Pennsylvania  Brigade  staff  Weapons 
used  in  salute,  and  the  bugle  blown,  were  in 
the  original  battle  The  service  will  include 
material  used  at  the  original  dedication  serv- 
ice, according  to  Chaplain  MaJ,  A    F   Greene 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT-  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not  morning 
business  is  concluded. 


FOOD   AND   AGRICULTURE    ACT    OF 
1962 

The  VICE  PRESIDE^'T.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business. 

Without  objection,  the  Senate  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  the  bill  iH.R. 
12391'  to  improve  and  protect  farm  in- 
come, to  reduce  costs  of  farm  programs 
to  the  Federal  Government,  to  reduce 
the  Federal  Governments  excessive 
stocks  of  agricultural  commodities,  to 
maintain  reasonable  and  stable  prices  of 
atzriculiure  commodities  and  products 
to  consumers,  to  provide  adequate  sup- 
plies of  agricultural  commodities  for 
domestic  and  foreign  needs,  to  conserve 
natural  resources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  absence 
of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  quorum  call  may  be  dis- 
pensed wuh 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Without  objection,  the  committee 
amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  com.plete 
substitute  for  the  bill,  luider  the  prec- 
edents will  be  considered  as  original 
text  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 


SMALL  BUSINESS'  DESPERATE 
STRUGGLE  TO  SURV^IVE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President, 
yesterday's  New  York  Times  earned  an 
article  which  had  sensational  facts  in  it 
for  small  business.  The  New  York 
metropolitan  area  of  New  York  some  10 
years  ago.  in  1950.  had  153,000  shop- 
keepers: that  is,  153,000  people  who  were 
classified  as  managers,  corporate  of- 
ficials, and  proprietors  in  retail  trade. 
By  1960.  10  years  later,  although  the 
population  had  increased  substantially 
and  although  sales  had  enormously  in- 
creased, the  number  of  retail  merchants 
had  dropped  from  153,763  to  only  66.474 
In  other  words,  there  are  now  fewer  than 
half  as  many  small  business,  retail  op- 
erators in  New  York  as  there  were  10 
years  aeo. 

Mr.  President,  u  seems  to  me  that  this 
startling,  stubborn  fact — that  small  busi- 
ness simply  is  not  surviving  in  the  retail 
area — should  be  brought  home  to  the 
American  people  and  to  the  Congress 
Incidentally,  this  is  the  principal  reason 
why  I  am  a  spon.sor  of  the  quality  stabili- 
zation bill,  which  is  in  the  Commerce 
Committee.  I  understand  the  bill  waa 
unanimously  reported  by  the  subcom- 
mittee and  is  now  available  for  con- 
sideration by  the  full  committee.  This 
bill  would  give  retail  small  business  a 
fighting  chance  to  survive  by  providing 
a  chance  for  a  reasonable  margin  be- 
tween his  cost  and  his  selling  price. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  that   this   article  by  Will  Lissner, 
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published  in  the  New  York  Times,  en- 
titled -small  Businesses  DecUning  iii 
Area"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Small    Businesses    Dextlining    in    Area 
iBy  Will  Lissner ) 

The  butcher,  the  baker  and  the  candlestick 
maker  are  vanishing  from  the  New  York 
scene. 

New  tabulations  of  the  l&CO  Federal  census 
show  there  are  n-.-w  66.474  managers,  corpo- 
rate ofScials  and  proprietors  in  retail  trade 
In  the  New  York  metropolitan  area.  In 
1950  there  were  153  763  such  shopkeepers 

The  little  store  tended  by  a  neighborhood 
shopkeeper  has  been  replaced  by  a  section  o: 
a  large  store.  With  exceptions  becoming 
rarer,  the  butcher  shops  are  departments  in 
giant  Cham  supermarkets;  the  bakeries  are 
shelved  walls  and  cruses  in  the  markets,  and 
candles,  mostly  the  product  of  automated 
factories,  are  sold  in  markets,  variety  stores. 
and  Ejlft  shops. 

Other  retailing  developments  reflected  m 
the  area  s  statistics  are  the  development  of 
chain  retail  shops,  run  by  clerks  supervised 
by  a  divisional  or  regional  manager;  the  rise 
of  shopping  centers  where  nearly  every  store 
is  a  collection  of  departments,  and  the 
growth  of  self-service  outlets  where  fewer 
employees  requ:re  lewtr  ger.eral  supervisors. 

PROPRIETORS    DECLINE 

As  a  result  of  these  ar.d  o^her  develop- 
ments, managers,  officials,  and  proprietors  of 
tatislnesses  of  all  types,  as  a  group,  declined 
7  9  percent  in  t;:e  area  over  the  decade 
There  were  613,789  in  1950  and  569,500  in 
1060 

The  US  Census  Bureau  takes  the  metro- 
politan area,  f'^r  c-ompara".ve  purposes,  as  the 
five  counties  of  New  York  Citv,  plus  Nassau. 
Suffolk,  Westchester,  and  Rockland  Counties 
In  the  New  York  suburbs,  and  most  of  Essex. 
Morris.  Union,  Hudson.  Bergen,  Passaic.  Mid- 
dl^ex.  and  Somerset  Counties  in  northeast - 
eaB  New  Jersey 


During  the  1950's,  the  employed  labor  force 
In  the  area  increased  12  8  percent.  In  1950.  a 
total  of  5,314,028  persons  were  employed,  and 
In  1960  5.9-.)7.98!.  The  increase  was  fairly 
evenly  distributed  between  the  sexes.  The 
number  of  women  wf  rkers  rcse  from  1  682,806 
to  2.061.823,  cl  men  from  3.631,222  to  3,- 
936  158. 

The  growth  of  sales  personnel  almost  kept 
pace,  although  sales  retail  and  wholesale — 
far  outstripped  populatinn  and  labor-force 
growth.  The  number  of  sales  workers  In- 
creased 11  5  percent,  rising  from  401.656  to 
448,039. 

CLERICAL     JOES    GAIN 

In  spue  of  automation  m  the  processing 
of  bUiiness  information,  clerical  workers  m- 
creitsed  21.2  percent.  The  number  of  women 
clerical  workers  rose  from  573.864  to  732.802 
and  men   from  375,392  to  415,485 

But  the  big  increase  was  in  the  profes- 
sional and  technical  group,  with  a  gain  of 
29.2  percent  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

In  the  New  York  area.  748.650  persons  are 
engaged  as  engineers  and  m  other  technical 
specialties,  such  iis  medical  and  other  health 
Work,  or  as  teachers,  lawyers  and  members  of 
the  newer  professions  like  accounting  There 
were  578.865  In  1950 

The  1950's.  In  this  area  saw  white-collar 
Jobs  multiply  and  blue-collar  positions  re- 
main static  or  contract. 

Craftsmen  and  foremen  Increased  from 
713,771  In  1950  to  726.846  In  1960 — only  1.6 
percent.  Factory  workers  and  the  like  de- 
clined from  1.120.283  to  1,111,302.  a  drop  of 
0  8  percent. 

This  reflects  automation  and  ether  tech- 
nological developments  that  displace 
workers. 


M.^NU.\L    LABOR    FALLS    OFF 

In  recent  years  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics has  vvarned  that  as  a  result  of  new 
techniques  and  equipment.  Jobs  for  manual 
laborers  will  fall  off  in  the  1960's.  This  area's 
statistics  show  that  this  trend  has  already 
started 

Laborers'  jobs  in  the  New  York  area 
dropped  from  232.771  in  1950  to  205,404  In 

1960. 

Private  household  workers  dropped  from 
133.700  In  1950  to  123,777  In  1960.  This  is 
c.iusrd  not  by  the  lack  of  Jobs,  but  by  the 
marginal  pay  and  because  workers  prefer 
other  occupations  even  at  the  same  pay. 

Continuing  a  well-established  trend,  the 
Jobs  for  service  workers.  Including  mechan- 
ics and  repairmen.  Increased  from  1950  to 
1960.  from  482,765  to  528,015. 

The  movement  of  the  middle  class  to  the 
suburbs  Is  reflected  in  the  data.  While  pro- 
fessional and  technical  personnel  living  in 
New  York  City  increased  only  91  percent, 
this  group  increased  outside  New  York  City 
in  the  metropolitan  area  by  57.8  percent. 

Similarly,  clerical  and  sales  personnel  and 
cr.utsmen  living  outside  the  city  showed 
gains,  larger  than  the  rise  in  population,  be- 
ing, respectively,  39.7.  46.0  and  22.8  percent. 
But  the  number  of  laborers  living  in  subur- 
ban cities,  towns,  and  villages  dropped  from 
104,506  to  94,726. 

In  the  New  York  area.  627.655  persons  work 
for  one  level  of  the  Goverrunent  or  another. 
A  total  of  4,798,002  are  privately  employed 
and  540.007  are  sell-enjployed.  A  total  of 
25.317  is  engaged  in  unpaid  family  labor. 

Mr  PROXMTRE  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday there  wa.s  also  published  a  very 
thou^ihtful  letter  to  the  editor  written 
by  Mr.  Willard  F.  Mueller,  the  chief 
economist  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, in  which  he  pointed  out  that 
the  pre.'^cnt  law  does  provide  for  a  Con- 
arecsional  concern  with  .small  business. 

I  \?i  ;..h  to  quote  a  part  of  the  decision 
by  Chief  Justice  Wairen  which  the  New 
York  Times  recently  criticized  as  favor- 
inR  small  business  unduly.  This  is  what 
Chief  Justice  Warren  said; 


Tlieir  expansion  (big  business)  is  not 
rendered  unlawful  by  the  mere  fact  that 
small  independent  stores  may  be  adversely 
affected.  It  is  competition,  not  competitors. 
which  the  act  protects.  But  we  cannot  fall 
to  recognize  Congress'  desire  to  promote  com- 
petition through  the  protection  of  viable. 
small,  locally  owned  business.  Occasional 
higher  costs  and  prices  might  result  from 
the  maintenance  of  fragmented  indusUles 
and  markets. 

So  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
was  that  there  is  a  clear  congressional 
concern — and  I  am  sure  there  is — that 
small  business  have  an  opportunity  to 
survive. 

Mr  President.  I  have  only  one  other 
remark  on  this  question :  that  is,  that  the 
disappearance  of  small  business  of 
course  is  partly  the  result  of  natural 
economic  attrition,  of  more  efficient  big 
business  moving  in.  I  am  positive,  Mr. 
President — on  the  basis  of  my  observa- 
tion, the  -Study  of  .^tatu^Lics.  and  the  op- 
portunity to  study  the  retail  business  in 
pai-ticular  quite  closely — that  much  of 
this  drastic  decline  of  small  business  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  economic 
efficiency  but  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
sharp,  competitive,  predatory  business 
practices.  This  is  why  I  support  the 
quality  stabilization  bill,  which  would 
go  to  the  heart  of  these  pi-edatory  prac- 
tices and  try  to  eliminate  them. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  to  the  New  York 
Times  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Protecting   Competition — Court  Rttling  in 

Brown  Shoe  Merger  Case  Is  Discdssed 
To  the  Editor   of  the  New  York  Times: 

Your  recent  editorial  "Tight  Rein  on 
Mergers"  missed  the  main  thrust  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  recent  decision  in  the  Brown 
Shoe  merger  case.  You  conclude  that  "the 
decision's  basic  tone  is  protective  of  small 
business,  even  when  the  effect  of  greater 
economic  concentration  would  be  to  bring 
down  prices  or  produce  other  benefits  for 
consimaers." 

Your  inference  Is  based  on  the  slender 
reed  that  Chief  Justice  Warren,  In  deliver- 
ing the  Cotirt's  opinion,  observed  that  Con- 
gress was  aware  that  "occasional  higher  costs 
and  prices  might  result  from  the  mainte- 
nance of  fragmented  industries  and  mar- 
kets." 

Importantly,  Chief  Justice  Warren  pre- 
ceded the  sentence  quoted  by  you  with  the 
following  statement:  "Their  expansion  is  not 
rendered  unlawful  by  the  mere  fact  that 
small  Independent  stores  may  be  adversely 
affected.  It  is  competition,  not  competitors, 
which  the  act  protects.  But  we  cannot  fall 
to  recognize  Congress'  desire  to  promote 
competition  through  the  protection  of  viable, 
small,  locally  owned  business." 

RESTRAINTS    ON    GROWTH 

If  this  Statement  means  that  the  Supreme 
Court  was  preoccupied  wltli  a  protective 
philosophy,  it  Is  strange  Indeed  that  It 
devoted  the  great  bulk  of  \\.s  analysis,  as  to 
probable  adverse  eflecLs,  to  market  and  com- 
petitive considerations. 

It  ts  clear  that  when  Congress  passed  the 
Celler-Kefauver  Act,  it  recognized  and  em- 
phasized that  an  excessively  concentrated 
Industrial  structure  Is  incnusistent  with  free 
economic  and  political  institutions  Because 
industrial  history  teaches  unmis'akably  that 
excessive  mergers  may  transform  rapidly  and 
irrevocably  entire  industries,  the  Celler- 
Kefauver  Act  places  certain  restraints  on 
growth  via  the  merger  route. 

By  placing  restraints  on  growth  by  merger. 
Congress  recognized  that  compciit.on  would 
be  promoted  by  placing  smaller  Arms  on  a 
more  equal  competitive  :\>oting  in  the  com- 
petitive race.  Growth  throUL'h  merger  is 
seldom  subjected  to  the  same  tests  of  the 
marketplace  as  is  internal  expansicm 

It  is  conceivable,  of  course,  that  even  some 
mergers  which.  In  the  short  run  at  least 
would  seem  to  promote  ec^-^nomic  efficiency. 
may  run  aloul  of  the  act.  But  there  is  no 
persuasive  body  of  empirical  evidence  that 
greater  and  greater  concentration  yields 
more  and  more  benefits  to  consumers  •  la 
lower  costs  and  prices  or  Improved  services 
In  truth,  there  is  persuasive  evidence  to  the 
contrary. 

WARRANTED    CONCENTRATION 

And  remember  this.  If  there  really  arc 
compelling  economic  reasons  for  concentra- 
tion, the  Celler-Kefauver  Act  does  not  pre- 
vent fi^rms  from  achieving  it  All  It  says  is 
that  growth  via  the  merger  route  is  fore- 
closed where  the  effects  "may  be  substan- 
tially to  lessen  competition  or  tend  to  cre.ite 
a  monopoly." 

If  irrepressible  technological  forces  are 
really  thrusting  ever-Increasing  concentra- 
tion upon  us  In  some  Industries,  the  Celler- 
Kefauver  Act  cannot  prevent  them  from  be- 
coming monopolized  if  they  do  not  follow 
the  merger  path  ti  the  mon^ipoly  summit 
The  Alcoa  and  United  Shoe  Machinery  de- 
cisions suggest  that  such  technologically 
based  positions  of  power  are  unassailable 
even  under  the  Sherman   .^ct.     In  such  in- 


stances the  public  must  look  elsewhere  for 
protection  against  the  development  and  use 
of  market  power. 

Wn-LARD  F.  Mueller. 
Washington,  August  12. 1962. 


VOLUNTARY'  FEED  GR.AINS  PRO- 
GRAM. SUCCESSFUL  BEYOND 
EXPECTA'nONS,  SHOULD  BE  EX- 
TENDED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
big  controversy  m  this  year's  farm  bill 
concerns  feed  grains.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  recommended  a  man- 
datory quota  program,  which  was  dra- 
matically rejected  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  Senate  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  Committer  has  nov.  lor  the 
second  time  voted  instead  to  extend  the 
present  voluntary  feed  grams  surplus 
reduction  program. 

The  latest  figures  show  that  the  volun- 
tary program  is  a  striking  success  far 
more  successful  than  predicted  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

On  the  basis  of  this  good  news.  I  pre- 
dict Congress  will  continue  thi.s  effective. 
voluntaiT  proei-am  by  adoptint:  the  farm 
bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Agriculture 
and  Forestrj-  Committee. 

With  each  passing  month,  it  becomes 
clearer  that  the  program  is  working  well, 
is  reducing  costs  to  the  Go\crnment,  is 
raising  farm  income  and  is  mighty  pop- 
ular with  farmers 

Its  success  can  be  measured  by  its  ef- 
fectiveness in  reducins-:  the  Government - 
owned  feed  grain  surplus,  since  the  stor- 
age and  carrying  charges  on  this  grain 
have  been  the  biggest  cost  to  the 
taxpayer. 

This  reduction  was  achieved  m  one  of 
the  best  growing  .«;ea.sons  in  recent  his- 
tory. Tlie  perfect  climate  and  growing 
conditions  last  summer  would  have  made 
this  an  alltimc  bumper  crop. 

What   Ls   more,   the   Department   also 
repoits  in  the  July  1962  Feed  Situation 
that  farmer  participation  m  the  current 
feed    grains    prouram     is    .significantly 
greater  than  last  year.     It  states: 

Farmers  planted  about  5  million  acres 
less  feed  grains  this  year  than  last  bringing 
total  feed  grain  acreage  to  the  lowest  level 
In  more  than  60  years 

In  sum  total,  the  voluntary  feed  grains 
program  is  reducing  the  towering  sur- 
plus stocks  piled  up  in  the  Bi^nson  era 
by  a  full  28  percent  in  2  years  cf  bumper 
harvests.  As  farm  programs  go,  this  is 
a  great  success. 

The  actual  net  cost  to  the  taxpayer  is 
far  below  the  $782  million  bookkcepni:,' 
cost  of  the  program,  since  these  are  pay- 
ments in  kind  of  CCC  .«;tocks.  In  re- 
lation to  the  value  of  the  feed  graiii 
crop,  even  the  paper  cost  is  less  than  that 
of  mast  mandatory  farm  programs. 

I  stronp'.y  hope  the  Senate  will  back 
the  judgment  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee  by  enacting  the  farm 
bill  as  presently  reported,  and  reject  any 
effort  to  rein.<;ei-t  the  mandatory  feed 
grains  program 

It  is  now  plainer  than  ever  that  in  the 
required  nationwide  referendum,  a  man- 
datoi-y  feed  grains  program  would  not 
win  the  necessary  two-thirds  approval 
of  farmei's  voting.  The  failure  of  the 
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recent  turkey  marketing  order  referen- 
dum in  spite  of  all  expectations  to  the 
conlrai-y.  provided  additional  convincing 
evidence  of  this. 

If  the  Senate  should  again  adopt  a 
mandatory  feed  prams  program,  the  odds 
are  stronc  that  we  would  wind  up  with 
no  fai-m  program  at  all.  This  would 
spell  economic  chaos  in  agriculture,  since 
it  would  come  virtually  overnirht.  with- 
out even  the  transition  years  recom- 
mended recently  by  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development. 

I  call  this  outcome  instant  CED. 
While  it  might  appeal  to  some  who  de- 
sire the  abolition  of  all  farm  programs — 
and  they  are  mistaken.  I  believe— it  cer- 
tainly should  not  appeal  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  which  ought  to  be 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  American 
farm  cominiuiity. 

Yet  the  m:indatory  feed  grains  pro- 
gram that  tliG  Department  continues  to 
back,  in  spiU.  of  the  clear  opposition  of 
a  majority  of  the  farmers  who  would 
be  affected,  would  have  just  this  result. 
It  would  usher  in  a  farm  situation  more 
extreme  than  that  advocated  by  foimer 
Secretary  Ezra  Taf  t  Benson. 

Inieed.  I  think  adoption  of  such  a 
mandatory  program  could  well  be  de- 
scrilx^d  as  "Back-door  Bei^.soni^m."  It 
may  not  be  what  Uie  backers  intend,  but 
it  would  have  that  result  as  surely  as 
night  follows  day. 

RESULTS    ACHIEVED    HONESTLY 

Studies    have    now    been     completed 

-•^howine  that  the  cooperators  in  the  1961 
prog!-am  did  not  increase  their  fertilizers 
on  feed  trains  a.<;  compared  with  the  non- 
co^iperators  The  record  yields  obtained 
in  1961  were  lari:e!y  the  result  of  the 
more  favorable  feed  grain  weather  in  30 
years  or  moie 

Furthermore,  weather  investigations 
carried  on  by  Iowa  State  University  in- 
dicate that  uiiusually  favorable  weather 
has  contributed  substantially  to  high  feed 
grain  yields  in  each  of  the  years  since 
1957.  Thus  far  the  weather  in  1962  has 
been  fully  as  favorable  as  last  year.  This 
unusually  favorable  weather  will  not 
continue  indefinitely,  however  We  can 
expect  average  or  below  avera'^e  weather 
within  the  next  5-year  period 

Since  the  voluntary  program  is  suc- 
cessful in  reducing  surplus  stocks  by  28 
percent  in  2  yeai's  of  bumper  crops  its 
effectiveness  would  be  even  greater  un- 
der average  weather  condition.s. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  voluntary  feed 
grains  program  is  extended  for  1963.  on 
the  basis  of  experience  to  date,  wc  can 
confidently  expect  surplus-  feed  grain 
stocks  to  be  drawn  down  b^w  50  mil- 
lion ujns  or  less  than  a  thii'd  of  a  years 
supply.  Further  reductions  m  stocks 
after  this  should  be  very  small  or  per- 
haps no  further  reductions  will  be 
needed.  This  is  particularly  true  in  view 
of  possible  contamination  of  feed  crops 
by  radioactivity  from  nuclear  tests.  The 
best  way  to  prevent  radioactivity  haz- 
ai-ds  m  livestock  products,  according  to 
experts,  is  to  substitute  stored  feed  for 
pasture  if  radioactivity  exists.  Thus,  it 
would  be  a  prudent  precaution  to  main- 
tain rea.sonable  feed  .supplies  in  storage 
in  case  they  are  needed. 


Once  stocks  are  reduced  to  desirable 
le\els,  acreage  diversion  programs  can 
be  reduced  almost  one-half  and  costs 
can  be  reduced  in  proportion,  with  the 
price  support  and  CCC  sales  provisions 
authorized  in  my  proposed  amendment 
to  the  1958  Agilcultural  Act.  it  should 
be  possible  to  continue  an  effective  vol- 
untary feed  grain  program  at  less  cost 
than  "for  most  of  the  other  com.modity 
pi'ograms. 

FEED  GRAIN  PROGRAM  COSTS  REASONABLE 

Contrary  to  the  mistaken  opinions  of 
many,  Grovemment  costs  for  the  feed 
grain  program  have  not  been  out  of  line 
with  Government  costs  for  the  wheat 
and  cotton  programs.  The  value  of  the 
wheat  and  cotton  crops  combined  is 
about  $1  billion  iesp  than  tr.e  value  of 
the  feed  grants  produced  each  year. 

Realized  CCC  losses  and  export  subsi- 
dies for  the  feed  grain  price  support  pro- 
gram for  the  past  9  years  have  averaged 
5  percent  of  the  value  of  the  crops  pro- 
duced. Feed  gram  programs  costs  are 
even  lower  in  relation  to  the  value  of 
feed  crops,  livestock,  and  livestock  prod- 
ucts sold.  Feed  grain  price  support  pro- 
grams  have  stabilized  and  pi'evented 
substantial  declines  m  ivcstock  prices. 
Peed  crop,  livestock,  and  livestock  prod- 
uct sales  exceed  $20  billion  a  year.**-For 
the  past  9  years  fted  giam  price  support 
costs  have  been  less  than  2  p)ercent  of 
the  value  of  these  products  sold.  No 
other  mandatoiy  price -support  program 
has  equaled  this  record  for  low  costs  in 
relation  to  the  value  of  the  incomes 
stabihzed. 

During  this  9-year  period  wheat  price 
support  program  costs  averaged  12  per- 
cent and  cotton  price  suppon  costs  aver- 
aged 8  percent  of  the  value  of  the  crops 
harvested.  These  costs  do  not  inciude 
the  cost  of  sui-plus  sales  under  title  I 
of  Public  Law  480,  where  only  local  cur- 
rencies are  received  The  annual  costs 
for  wheat  especially  would  be  much 
higher  if  Public  Law  480  costs  were  in- 
cluded. 

Even  more  imi^ortant.  ti.e  net  Govern- 
ment cost  of  the  voluntary  fetd  grain 
pi-ograms  after  allowance  for  the  am'iUal 
reduction  m  CCC  stocks  i.'^  estimated  to 
be  less  tiian  8  percent  of  the  value  of 
the  crops  protected  or  about  2  percent  ^, 
of  the  value  of  the  feed  croj)s.  livestock. 
and  livestock  products  sold.  This  com- 
pares viith  an  estimated  net  cost  for 
the  wheat  and  cotton  programs,  includ- 
ing Public  Law  480  sales,  of  15  and  11 
percent  respectively  of  the  value  of  the 
crops  produced. 

Economic  studies  indicate  tliat  tlie 
continuation  of  a  progi'am  similar  to 
the  voluntary  feed  grain  program  which 
maintains  stable  price  supports  and  di- 
verts a  part  of  the  feed  graif.  acreage 
to  conservation  uses  is  needed.  For  the 
next  few  .vears,  without  such  a  program 
incomes  for  feed  grain  and  livestock 
producers  would  be  $3.5  to  $4  billion 
lower  per  year  than  with  such  a  pro- 
gram. Smce  the  \oIuntary  feed  grain 
program  is  even  more  successful  than 
expected  in  reducing  stocks,  since  it  is 
acceptable  to  producers  and  has  m- 
creased  their  incomes,  and  since  its  net 
cost  to  the  Government  on  a  value  of 
production   basis   is   less   than   for   the 
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»^      tjnni   of  helDlne   the   farmer   and   saving  the 

Wheat  and  cotton  marketing  quota  pro-  If  the  Senate  should  choose  afiain  to  g^^^'^^^^^^P  J3  buiion  yearly,  if  their 
crams  I  believe  every  effort  should  be  pass  the  mandatory  feed  grams  pro-  ^^^j^^„^g  ^^^^^  true,  then  why  should  not 
made   to  continue  an  effective  and  ac-     gram,     the     House    of    Representatives     ^^^   Federal    Government   limit   to   a   fixed 

ceptable  voluntary  program  anerl9«3.  »'f;„ -ra„'"n:^L™"4,r.'oT?^fs  T."' 3"?.^;:^  w^fn^e'?  ^'^iZS'.^^S^S^ 

"rr",%ir„rrK;";o"°rr.MT-  "eaUnd  a  retu™  to  the  1958  act     TO  N»«on  w      .,„„,  ,,  „„  a  ,.,ep„„<,„»„ce 

rnin     annther     Dhrase      this     would     De  or  attorneys^ 

The  most  striking  point  about  this  is  f:°^"  ^Tor   Bensonism' -a    roundabout  The  CED  advocates  the  ellmlna  ion  of  all 

that    the    cost    to    the    taxpayer    of    con-  hn?    nnnetheles?    oainfullv    certain    way  farm  controls  within  5  years  and  the  Imme- 

tinuing  the  voluntary  feed  grain  surplus  ^^^^Z'  xpeTenS'hf tl-ag"  waste  of  J-e  ^^^lZ:^;^r":^^r:i:'^.:^i^ 

reduction  ^'^^'^^^,^}'''^^,''^^^^^  the  Ul-drafted  1958  farm  program.  ^^^  e  ImlnaS  the  American  farmer  could 

so  well   and  is  popular  with  farmers^  is                                                 ^^^    back-door  possibly  compete.     Would   business  and   la- 

actually    lower    than    the    cost    of    man-                  ^'^-^           ben-sovism"  bor  be  wilUng  to  do  this?     it  is  a  matter  of 

datory    marketing    quota    programs    for                                                 „„,^^,  „„f  tn  inrnr  record  of  every  $1,000  spent  by  the  Federal 

Other  crop^when  calculated  in  the  only         I  strongly  urge  Senators  not  to    "Cur  ^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^he  entire  history  of  Gov- 

meaningful  way.  as  a  percentage  of  the  this    risk    of    "Back-door    Bensonism^  ernment  sub.cidies,  the  farmer  has  received 

crop  value      This  conclusion  is  derived  No   useful   purpose   would   be   served   at  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^,,j^ 

from  figures  on  costs  furnished  to  me  by  this  time  by  again  seeking   to  P ass  the  ^^  ced  people  say  that  their  organiza- 

the  Department  Of  f^^^u^-re,  in  a  let-  ^^^^^^^J^J^^^,^^^^^^  ^.^^Tlils^.  T^^Z.^^^ 

appears  on  page  12201.    Estimating  the  and  sending  over  a  ne^.  ^"^  °f  ^^^eir  ow  n  °^^^^^\'^^.^  something  of  value  u.  contnb- 

costs  of  continuing  the  voluntary  feed  is  procedurally  annoying.  I  for  one  ao  ^^b 

grain  program  on  a  comparable  basis  not  feel  that  we  would  serve  any  useiui        ^^^  cetis  contention  that  the  removal  of 

yields  the  following  figures :  purpose  by  throwing  the  glove  back  m  2  million   people  from   the  Nation's   farms 

.  their    face    and    passing    legislation   they  offers  a  solution  is  sheer   fantasy       Presum- 

Estimated    Government    cost   of    1963    pnce  accept      In  a  fight  like  that  on  ably,  a  large  amount  of  this  number  would 

supports  as  a  percentage  of  value  of  pro-  J^^  ""'         ^^^^^   jg   ^^^   s^^e   loser.   and  be  many   of    the   so-called    small    Inefficient 

^"^"°^                                                     .  ha'     S  the    farmer-to    say    nothing    of  farmers.     The  larger,  more  heavily  mechan- 

Wheat:   Permanent  wheat  program   (In  i,    \                   V         «vpr  ized  and  capitalized  operator  would  Immedl- 

H.R    12391  as  reported  to  Senate)  :  the  American  taxpaj  er.  ^^^jy  ^^^p  j^    ^^j^p  Q^.pj.    ^^^  make   a  sham- 

(1)  No    credit    for    sales    from    CCC  Instead   we   have  before   us  a   respon-  ^^^^  ^^  ^he  CEDs  theories      In  the  midwest 
stxx;ks 33.0  sible    COUrse    of    action,    which    I    believe  farming    area    it    has    been    established    that 

(2)  After  credit  for  sales  from  CCC  would    also    be    an    effective,     workable,  ^.^en  17  farmers  are  forced  from   the  land, 
stocks 15  0  thrifty    and  popular  farm  program,  and  1    business    firm    closes    its    doors.      Using 

Cotton HO  that    is    to   enact   the   agriculture   bill   as  this  ratio,  the  loss  of  2  million  farmers  could 

Rice 17.0                ^-^^  by  the  Senate  Aenculture  Com-  mean  the  loss  of  II6.OOO  business  establlsh- 

Peanuts     13.5  reporieu  u>   uit  01  .lat^  ments.    The  CED.  composed  of  leading  busi- 

Tobacco  1-0  mittee.  nessmen   evidently   believe   that   eliminating 

Peedgralns  voluntary  program:                                   In   conclusion,    I    a.sk    unanimous  Con-  ^^^^^  business  will  also  be  beneficial  to  the 

(1)  No    credit    for    sales    from    CCC  sent  that  a   reply   to  the  Committee  for  national   economy      The   removal   of   2    mil- 
stocks 15  0  Economic  Development,  written  by  War-  uon    farmers    wlli    spell    death    t^i    countle.ss 

(2)  After  credit  for  sales  from  CCC  j.^^     H.     OttO.     vice     president     of     the  small  towns  and  rural  communities      Farm- 
stocks 3  0  Nebraska  Feed  Grain  Growers  Associa-  ers  and  business  can  be  eliminated  but  not 

MANDATORY    PROGRAM    wotTLD    BE    "INSTANT     tion.    be    pnntcd    at   this   point    in    the     thf/^'^'^^J.^^^^'^f/""-  .,„„  1^  _„t  ,^-  golu- 

n        „„       T   ,,^TQ   mx-   rnUe^attwpK   tn   read  Uncontrolled  production  is  not   me  soiu- 

"^  Record.     I  urge  m>   colleagues  to  reaa     ^^^^     ^  ^^^^^^  historical  example  is  the  year 

I  want  to  conclude  by  noting  that  en-  it.  •  w.  1  1932-    with  the  price  of  corn  at  10  cents  per 

actment  now  by  the  Senate  of  the  man-         There   being  no  objection,  the   reply  ^jus^ei  the  American  farmer  produced  the 

datory   feed   grains   program,   which   is  wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  largest  crop  in  history     Ford  Mouir  Co  does 

neither    workable     nor     acceptable     to  as  follows:  not  produce  at  100  percent  of  plant  capacity 

farmers,  would  in  effect  result  in  the  very  a  Replt  to  th.  Committee  fob  economic  with   the   «««^.P7/f^"^"';\  °f"^"i,.'°^ '"?" 

abandonment  of  farm  programs  recom-  Dev..opmes.  IT/pT^r^ana.Le^t"  Se  kl^to^  inciurial 

mended  by  the  Committee  for  Economic  Nebraska   feed  grain  nrosperlty  and  win  ultimately  be  the  key  to 

Development    in    their    recent,    contro-  growers  association  agricultural  prosperity 

versial     report.        The     CED     statement  clay  Center.  Nebr..  July  17.  1962.  "                             warren  H   Otto, 

proposes   a   free  market   for  farmers,  to  The    committee    for    Economic    Develop-  ^.^^  president.  Nebraska 

be    achieved    over    a    5-year    period.       As  ment  this  week  propored  eliminating  2  mU-  ferd  Gram  Grou^rs  Association. 

,     .                     J      i-           ■*.  itnn    farmers    as    the    solution    01    tne    larm 

a  means   to   combat   overproduction    it  ^^^^^^     ^his  group  of  200  leading  busi-  Mr     PROXMIRE.     Mr.    President.    I 

recommends     that     some     2      million  ^es-smen  and  educators  would.  In  one  bold  YisLve  one  other  observation  on  this  farm 

farmers   leave   the   land.     If   a   manda-  stroke,  solve  a  problem  that  has  been  with  situation     Last  night  I  had  the  privilege 

tory  feed  grains  program  is  passed  by  us  rince  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs.  discuss  on    Monitor"  our  space  pro- 

the   Senate   with   the   result  of   no  farm  The    contention    of   the   ced   is   that   by  Harri^nn    Salsburv     Repre- 

bill.    as   many    observers   predict,    or   if  forcing  2  million  farmers  onto  the  already  !JX..!'i^^Emmo  Saddano     and   W^ 

the  mandatory  program  should  become  overcrowded  labor  market,  the  Federal  Gov-  sentative    Emilio   Daddaiio,   and    wiiue 

law   «nrt   thpn    fail   tn  get   the   necessarv  ernment  could  reduce  farm  expenditures  by  Ley. 

two  thirds  ma  oritv  of  farm^^^^  °"^-^^i*    °'    *3    billion    annually.    As   so-  In  the  course  of  that  discussion,  it  was 

two-thirds   majority  or  rarmers.  voting  ^^^^^^  ^^^          businessmen  and  educators,  emphasized  by  Mr.  Harrison  Salsbury,  of 

in  the  nationwide  referendum    the  re-  ^^^^^    arithmetic    just    does    not    add    up.  the  New   York  Times    that   the   recent 

suit  would  be  the  same,  but  achieved  at  ^hey  say  that  the  exodus  of  farmers  would  g^^^j^^  f^^t  in  space  would  greatly  benefit 

once.     In  other  words.  'Tnstant  CED."  amount  to  1  out  of  3.     Since  there  are  ap-  ,        .    .       ^^           ^ 

There   would  be   no   price  supports-  proximately  3,700.000  farmers  remaning  on  ff ^J^Tl'^^  advan^aKe    in    dealing    with 

«.nH   thP   Pnsuine  dron   in  farm  income  the  farms,   an  elimination  of  2  million  of  tige    and    advantage    in    aeaiing 

and   the   ensuing  arop   in  larm  income  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  one-half  of  the  underdeveloped  countries. 

could  well  drive  hundreds  of  thousands  g^ig^ng  number  How  can  they  expect  an  I  have  heretofore  disputed  Harrison 
of  farmers  off  the  farm  to  look  for  jobs  already  glutted  labor  market  to  absorb  this  Salsbury,  and  I  do  so  once  aga.n.  I 
elsewhere.  'Where"  elsewhere  is  the  added  number  in  the  face  of  4.500,000  cur-  think  that  the  development  will  be  help- 
big  question  that  is  not  faced  up  to  by  rently  unemployed?     The  average  age  of  the  j^j  ^^  ^^^  Soviet  Union,  but  we  should 

the    CED-and    it    would    be    an    even     ^'^''''''f^  ''"'^'V  llur^^^f^^^ZX^l  ^r^Z^.     recognize  that  in  the  rast  5  years,  with 

J*  4.1,!     J .»  4„  *„_~,      It  V70uld  be  Interesting  to  know  how  many      '->-   &  '  a.x^„  c^„iat 

more  acute  question  if  this  drop  in  farm     ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^|^  ^^^^  j^^,^^^  ^^^i     one  success  after  another  by  the  Soviet 

income  triggered  the  economic  depres-  cations  and  off-the-farm   labor  experience  Union,  communism  has  not  been  gain- 

sion  that  economists  consider  the  likely  ^^ave  been  refused  jobs  by  some  of  the  lead-  ing;  it  has  been  losing  ground,  for  a  very 

result  of  such  a  drastic  cut  in  the  pur-  ing   businessmen    of   the    ced.    The   CED  good  reason.    That  is  because  the  people 

chasing  power  of  an  important  sector  of  would  curtail  vocational  agricultural  train-  of  the  world  understand  now  that  when 

the  economy.  ^^S  "   °^^  means  of   accomplishing  their  communism  moves  in — whether  it  be  in 
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Cuba,  China.  East  Germany,  or  else- 
where— hunger  follows.  Far  more  im- 
portant than  any  achievement  in  space 
is  the  fact  that  communism  cannot  find 
a  way  to  feed  its  people.  We  have  the 
most  succes5;ful  agricultural  development 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  One  of  the 
reasons  why  we  have  such  a  succe.ssful 
agriculture  is  tliat  we  have  a  fine  kind 
of  coUaboi-ation  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  indnidual  farmer,  with 
Government  research  assisting  farmers 
in  all  kinds  of  ways.  We  have  had 
largely  a  voluntary  program  with  a  min- 
imum of  restraint.  We  have  permitted 
our  farmers  to  opeiatc  individually  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  po.s.sible.  That  is  why 
I  think  the  value  of  a  voluntary  program 
should  be  recognized  and  preserved,  If 
at  all  possible. 


U.S.  DOLLAR  THE  SOUNDEST  OF 
ANY  BIG  INDUSTRY  COUNTRY  IN 
WORLD 

Mr.  PRCXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
great  deal  of  concern  has  been  expressed 
by  witnesse.s  appearing  before  our  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  including  leading 
economists  and  others  in  our  society, 
about  our  dollar  and  about  a  loss  of 
confidence  in  our  dollar.  The  fact  is 
that  our  dollar  is  in  the  best  shape  of  any 
currency  in  any  free  country  in  the 
world,  any  country  that  is.  who.se  indus- 
try is  compaiablc  with  ours.  Inflation 
has  been  n:.uch  more  severe  in  the  past 
few  years  in  Italy,  France,  England. 
West  Germany,  and  virtually  all  the 
other  coun'ries.  and  particularly  in  the 
underdeveloped  countries.  A  thought- 
ful and  perceptive  article  by  Sylvia  Por- 
ter entitled  "A  Few  Facts  About  The 
Dollar,"  published  in  the  Evening  Star 
on  August  :.6,  1962.  discusses  the  subject 
in  a  very  clear  niaTiner.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  arlicle  be  printed 
at  this  poir.t  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  orderec  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Fev  Facts  About  the  Dollar 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 
It  is  frequently  said  that  the  value  of  the 
American  dollar  is  being  undermined  by 
"irresponsible"  financial  policies  and  that 
the  currencies  of  other  Industrialized  West- 
ern nations  are  performing  far  better  than 
ours. 

The  "Irresixjnsible"  label  Is  not  pinned  on 
the  Federal  Government  alone.  It  Is  also 
pinned  on  big  businessmen,  big  labor  unions, 
and  big  agriculture.  Critics  at  home  and 
abroad  seem  determined  to  convince  us  that 
the  dollar's  record  Is  among  the  more  dismal 
of  the  free  world  s  currencies. 

The  truth  Is  precisely  the  opposite. 
It  Is  a  fact  that  the  dollar  has  lost  buying 
power  each  year  during  the  past  decade. 
The  dollar  that  could  buy  100  cents  of  goods 
and  services  ;n  1951.  could  buy  only  95  cents 
"^orth  In  195<>.  can  buy  only  around  87  cents 
worth  now. 

But  this  percentage  loss  has  been  half  the 
loss  In  buying  power  of  the  British  pound 
sterling,  the  only  other  great  currency  In  the 
world. 

LOSSES    ARE    COMPARED 

The  annual  losses  in  buying  power  of  the 
currencies  of  other  nations  have  been  slightly 
less  than  thu  yearly  loss  In  the  U.S.  dollar. 
But  the  losses  have  been  only  slightly  less 


and  comparisons  between  these  currencies 
and  the  U.S.  dollar  are  misleading. 

The  money  of  Switzerland  or  El  Salvador 
or  Portugal  could  hardly  be  the  pivot  of  the 
world's  currencies — hardly.  Other  govern- 
ments do  not  pledge  their  readiness  to  sell 
gold  at  $35  an  ounce  to  all  eiigsbie  buyers. 

Other  money  markets  are  not  open  to  all 
borrower^,  domestic  or  foreign.  Only  ours  Is 
wide  open,  only  London's  Is  fairly  free,  all 
the  rest  are  shut  tight  or  restricted. 

Other  currencies  have  not  stood  up  under 
the  burden  of  rebuilding  the  free  world. 
Rather,  most  currencies  have  been  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  our  billions  of  dollars  In  gifts 
and  loans.  As  for  Switzerland,  she  has 
thrived  on  her  neutrality,  refused  to  Involve 
herself. 

The  facts  are  In  the  annual  table  showing 
the  rates  of  depreciation  of  the  currencies 
of  44  nations  from  1951  to  1962,  released  by 
the  First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 
With  the  dollar  under  frequent  attack,  the 
yearly  compilation  Is  even  more  significant 
than  usual.  Depreciation  is  measured  by 
the  rise  in  the  nation's  official  cost  of  liv- 
ing or  consumer  price  Index. 

Ahead  of  the  United  States  with  practically 
no  loss  from  1961  to  1962  or  loss  up  to  1.3  per- 
cent a  year  are  these  nations  In  this  order: 
Philippines,  Ceylon,  Guatemala,  "Venezuela, 
El  Salvador,  Portugal,  Belgium.  Ecuador, 
Switzerland.  Lebanon,  Germany,  Canada. 

Then  comes  the  United  States  with  a  loss 
of  1.4  percent. 

Following  the  losses  ranging  to  3.3  percent 
a  year  are:  India.  Italy.  Netherlands,  Den- 
mark, Pakistan.  Austria,  South  Africa,  Ja- 
pan, Ireland,  Norway,  Sweden,  United  King- 
dom. 

THIRTY -six     percent    FOR  BOLIVIA 

After  this  comes  a  long  list,  including 
Prance  with  an  annual  rate  of  loss  of  4.2  per- 
cent, and  ending  with  Bolivia  w-ith  an  an- 
nual rate  of  loss  of  36.2  percent.  (That's 
Inflation.) 

Even  tills  compilation  doesn't  tell  the  full 
tale.  Many  of  the  nations'  indexes  of  prices 
hide  the  real  los-ses  because  they  are  so  lim- 
ited in  coverage  or  do  not  indicate  govern- 
ment policies  which  hold  down  prices  of  spe- 
cific Items. 

In  this  country,  in  contrast,  the  rise  In 
the  consumer  price  index  In  recent  years  has 
been  due  almost  entirely  to  Increases  in  the 
costs  of  services,  not  In  prices  of  goods. 

I  am  not  underestimating  an  annual  loss 
tn  the  dollar's  buying  power  of  1.4  percent; 
I  know  what  this  does  to  the  value  of  savings 
over  a  lifetime.  But  I  am  putting  the  loss 
In  perspective — and  In  perspective  and  con- 
sidering the  burden  we  have  carried,  the 
U.S.  dollar  has  performed  remarkably  well. 


COMMUNIST  YUGOSL-^VIA  CUTS 
WAGES  BUT  BUILDS  LINK  TO 
COMMUNIST    BULGARIA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
continue  to  be  reminded  of  what  I  think 
was  the  unwisdom  of  our  persisting  in 
providing  foreign  aid  to  Tito — to  Com- 
munist Yugoslavia.  I  ha\e  emphasized 
to  the  Senate  that  Tito  is  still  a  Commu- 
nist dictator,  that  he  is  far  closer  to  the 
Kremlin  than  he  is  to  us,  and  that  he  has 
used  whatever  power  and  capacity  the 
Yugoslav  regime  has  developed  not  to 
help  us.  but  to  help  communism 
throughout  the  world. 

A  series  of  articles  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  by  Paul  Underwood  has 
emphasized  what  has  happened  in  Yugo- 
slavia since  we  approved  the  foreign  aid 
progi-am  and  foreign  assistance  to  Yugo- 
slavia in  cutting  down  the  area  of  free- 


dom — economic,  social,  and  pobtica!  On 
Sunday  thtre  appeared  two  articles  m 
the  New  York  Times,  one  of  which 
pointed  out  that  the  Yugoslavs  have 
had  their  wages  cut  sharply.  They  were 
already  low.  Wa?es  were  just  over  $34 
a  month.  But  Tito  insisted  on  imposing 
a  sharp  cut  on  the  workers  In  Yugoslavia. 
At  the  same  time,  the  New  York  Times 
also  reported  that  Yugoslavia  is  forging 
a  closer  link  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
I  mean  physically,  by  building  a  road  to 
Sofia  in  Bulgaria  and.  of  course,  using 
what  limited  and  strained  economic  re- 
sources it  has  to  achieve  this  closer  Link. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Yugoslavia 
regime  and  economy  is  suffenng  as  seri- 
ously as  the  drastic  wape  cut  ; ndicai.es. 
it  should  not  engage  in  expensive  new 
economic  endeavors,  the  consequences  of 
which  will  obviously  place  it  closer  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
umns to  which  I  referred  in  the  New- 
York  Times  entitled  "Red  Regime  Cuts 
Yugoslavs'  Wages"  and  "Sofia  Is  Ap- 
peased on  Yugoslav  Road  '  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Red   Regime  Cuts   yroosLAVs'   Wages — A(^3 

To  Overcome  Nation's  Economic  DitficO-- 

TI£S 

(By  Paul  Underwood) 

Belgrade,  YtrcosLAViA.  August  13. — The 
Yugoslav  Conununists  have  succeeded  in  do- 
ing something  that  most  capitalists  in  this 
day  and  age  wovild  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  trying.    Thev  have  cu^  waees 

The  action  was  taken  as  a  part  of  the 
Tito  regime's  eff  irts  to  cvercome  the  na- 
tion's economic  difficulties.  The  size  of  the 
bite  from  the  nation's  pay  packets  was  dis- 
closed by  Mlka  Spiljak.  vice  president  of  the 
Yugoslav  Federation  of  Trade  Unions.  In  a 
speech  to  a  recent  session  of  the  Communist 
Party's  Central  Committee. 

M.  Splljak  reported  that  real  personal 
earnings  in  the  economy  were  4  to  4^4  per- 
cent lower  during  the  first  5  months  of  this 
year  than  during  the  corresponding  period 
of  1961. 

In  comparison  with  the  average  real  per- 
sonal earnings  for  the  whole  of  last  year, 
he  added,  the  cut  amounted  to  10  percent. 

WAGES     were     already     LOW 

Yugoslav  wages  were  already  low.  The 
average  industrial  workers  take-home  pay. 
including  family  allowances,  is  about 
Din26,000  (just  over  $34  at  the  commercial 
exchange  rate)  a  month.  Ninety-two  per- 
cent of  all  the  employed  people  In  the 
economy  make  less  than  Din40,000  (about 
$53)  a  month. 

The  Yugoslav  economy  has  been  flounder- 
ing for  the  last  year.  Industrial  production 
has  been  less  than  expected  and  exports  have 
slumped.  The  nation's  already  unfavorable 
balance-of-payments  position  has  seriously 
deteriorated  and  Internal  inflationary  forces 
have  pushed  the  cost  of  living  up  markedly. 

An  impHDrtant  factor  In  the  Inflationary 
situation  has  been  an  increase  of  23  per- 
cent Ir.  average  personal  earnings  registered 
last  year.  This  came  as  a  direct  result  of 
new  regulations  Issued  early  in  1961  giving 
the  workers'  councils  In  Individual  enter- 
prises more  say  in  the  distribution  of  excess 
profits. 

Quite  naturally,  the  first  move  of  most 
of  the  councils  was  to  vote  wage  Increases 
for  themselves  and  their  fellow  workers 
without  regard  to  whether  these  were  justi- 
fied by  high  productivity. 
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NEW     RTTLES     LAID     DOWN 

To  counteract  the  situation,  the  Tito 
regime  earlier  this  year  laid  down  new  rules 
governing  Income  distribution  by  the  work- 
ers' councils  and  making  It  mandatory  that 
wage  Increases  be  dependent  on  a  rise  In 
productivity.  Enterprises  paying  wages  out 
of  line  with  productivity  were  obliged  to  re- 
duce them. 

An  example  of  the  effects  of  the  order  Is 
the  experience  of  employees  of  the  steel  works 
at  Jesenlce,  In  Slovenia,  near  the  Austrian 
border.  This  was  one  of  the  largest  enter- 
prises affected. 

There  had  been  official  complaints  that 
the  output  of  the  works  during  the  first  4 
months  of  this  year  was  nearly  10  percent 
under  the  planned  level.  Income  was  about 
4.5  percent  lower  than  last  year.  Labor  pro- 
ductivity showed  no  Improvement,  yet  wages 
rose  more  than  11  percent. 

Under  the  pressure  of  what  the  regime 
calls  "social  forces,"  the  plant's  workers' 
council  ordered  an  11.46-percent  reduction 
In  the  total  wage  fund,  which  meant  an  av- 
erage cut  of  Dln6.500  a  month  In  the  pay 
of  each  of  the  more  than  7,000  employees 
of  the  enterprise. 

The  cut  will  be  restored  If  and  when  the 
planned  level  of  output  and  productivity  Is 
reached. 


-'av  and  Bulgarian  officials  signed  an  agree- 
ment m  Sofia  recently  that  -accelerated 
building  and  modernization"  of  the  road 
vould  begin  this  year.  It  is  to  be  paved  with 
asphalt  by  1964. 

Ironically,  in  view  of  the  past  history  or 
legotiatloiis  on  the  subject,  the  leader  of 
the  Yugoslav  delegation  was  quoted  In  the 
Bulgarian  press  as  having  declared  that  the 
agreement  constituted  "a  considerable  con- 
tribution to  the  further  development  of 
economic  and  good  neighborly  relations"  be- 
tween  the   two  couniries 


Sofia    Is    Appeased    on    Yugoslav    Road 

Belgrade.  August  8. — One  fruit  of  the  new 
friendly  relations  between  Yugoslavia  and 
the  Soviet  bloc  will  benefit  thousands  of 
tourists  regardless  of  their  political  views. 

The  Yugoslavs  have  finally  agreed  to  pave 
the  highway  between  the  south  Serbian  city 
of  Nl  and  the  Bulgarian  border,  a  part  of 
the  main  European  trunk  route  to  Istanbul, 
This  would  mean  the  modernization  of  one 
of  the  most  fearsome  stretches  of  high  road 
to  be  found  In  the  Balkans. 

Although  only  about  50  miles  long,  this 
road  Is  dreaded  by  every  motorist  who  has 
ever  been  on  it.  Narrow  and  winding,  the 
graveled  road  Is  full  of  potholes  and  eroded 
washboard   surfaces. 

DISASTERS  are  common 

Only  the  most  careless  of  motorists  would 
dream  of  taking  the  stretch  at  more  than 
20  to  25  miles  an  hour.  Even  at  such 
speeds  disasters  are  common.  One  motor- 
ist who  made  the  trip  recently  arrived 
In  Nls  with  two  broken  shock  absorbers,  a 
punctured  oil  pan,  two  blowouts  and  a  con- 
viction that  his  car  would  never  be  the 
same  again. 

The  Bulgarians  have  been  trying  to  get 
the  Yugoslavs  to  do  something  about  the 
road  for  some  time.  It  is  important  to  Sofia 
since  it  is  the  route  Bulgarian  trucks  use  In 
carrying  goods  to  the  West.  It  also  Is  the 
most  direct  route  for  tourists  coming  Into 
Bulgaria  from  Italy,  Austria  and  southern 
Germany. 

But  the  Yugoslavs  previously  had  turned  a 
deaf  ear.  A  Bulgarian  delegation  that  came 
tc  Belgrade  early  this  year  prepared  to  offer 
both  materials  and  manpower  to  the  Yugo- 
slavs to  help  reconstruct  the  highway  went 
home  emptyhanded. 

NOT     IN     5-YEAR    PLAN 

A  Yugoslav  highway  official  blandly  said  at 
a  news  conference  about  that  time  that  no 
v/ork  on  the  road  was  foreseen  under  the 
nation's  current  5-year  plan,  which  extends 
through    1965. 

Since  then,  however,  relations  between 
"i'ugoslavia  and  the  Soviet-bloc  countries 
have  grown  warmer.  In  May.  Premier  Khru- 
shchev of  the  Soviet  Union  made  a  special 
trip  to  Sofia  to  spell  out  to  the  somewhat 
recalcitrant  Bulgarians  the  need  to  look  on 
i^elgrade  with  a  less  Jaundiced  eye. 

What  the  Bulgarians  have  done  to  follow 
tins  new  line  Is  not  apparent.  But.  they 
niust   have  done  something,  because  Yugo- 


WHERE  COMMUNISM  GOES  HUN- 
GER FOLLOWS 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
storj-  of  the  impact  of  communism  on 
the  liunger  of  peoples  of  the  world  con- 
tinues to  develop.  A  recent  article  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  entitled 
"Rise  in  Food  Prices  in  Havana  Contin- 
ues as  Quality  Declines  Sui-vey  Finds 
Poorer  Grade  of  Rice  Now  Costs  More 
Than  Top  Grade  in  1960."  spells  this  out 
in  another  specific  way.  We  have  seen  it 
occur  in  country  after  country.  Again 
the  real  failure  of  communism  has  been 
in  agriculture,  just  as  our  shining  suc- 
cess— our  greatest  economic  success — 
has  been  in  agriculture  production. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  at  this  point  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rise  in  Food  Prices  in  Havana  Continues 
AS  Quality  Declines 
HAVANA,  August  17— The  prices  of  many 
foocs  have  risen  steadily  In  Havana  over  the 
last  2  years,  while  the  quality  has  gone 
down,  a  survey  by  diplomats  shows. 

On  certain  rationed  Items  prices  have 
gone  up  even  though  they  are  controller  by 
the   Government 

Prices  in  Cuba  are  expressed  In  pesos  and 
cen-avos,  or  hundredths  of  a  peso.  The 
Cuban  peso  cannot  be  freely  converted  Into 
foreign  exchange,  but  the  government  of 
Premier  Fidel  Castro  has  pegged  It  at  par 
with  the  U.S.  dollar. 

Tlie  survey  made  these  findings: 
Rice,  Cuba's  staple  grain,  retailed  at  16 
cencavos  a  pound  In  1960  in  a  first-class 
variety  The  same  amount  of  second-class 
rice — small,  grayish  grains — costs  the  house- 
wif(!  19  to  22  centavos  now.  The  black  mar- 
ket price  is  2  pesos  a  pound. 

Onions  have  gone  up  from  5  centavos  In 
1960  to  15  a  pound  in  1962. 

Oranges  rose  from  2  to  5  centavos  each. 
Once  plentiful  and  easily  available,  they  are 
now  obtainable  only  under  medical  orders. 
B?ef  filet  was  79  centavos  a  pound  two 
years  ago  When  available.  It  can  be  had 
at  2  pesos.  The  black  market  offers  It  spo- 
radically for  5  pesos.  Beef  is  rationed  at 
12  o.mces  a  week  for  each  person. 

SOME  PRICES  STABLE 

Chickens  went  from  35  to  55  centavos  a 
pound.  Cubans  receive  one  chicken  a  month 
under  the  rationing  plan,  but  can  occa- 
sionally obtain  an  extra  fryer  from  under- 
standing peasants,  who  ask  2.50  pesos  a 
pour.d. 

Toilet  soap,  also  rationed,  sells  for  16 
centavos  a  cake  and  only  one  brand  Is  avail- 
able. In  1960  any  soap  of  quality  compar- 
able to  that  made  In  the  United  States  re- 
tailed for  14  centavos. 

Several  items  have  not  shown  Increases. 
Bread,  milk  and  fish  still  sell  at  the  same 
prices.  Milk  and  fish  are  rationed,  but  bread 
Is  sold  freely  in  the  Havana  area. 


Travelers  report  that  in  Camaguey,  a  cattle 
center  390  miles  east  of  Havana,  the  sale  of 
bread  is  regulated. 

Some  expenses  have  decreased.  Rents  were 
slashed  50  percent  after  the  regime  took  over 
all  real  estate  property.  A  housing  shortage 
persists. 

Electric  power  rates  dropped  In  Havana, 
as  did  hotel  rcxjm  prices. 

But  a  first-rate  meal  at  a  restaurant  that 
once  was  5  pesos  now  cannot  be  had  for 
twice  that  amount.  The  researchers  foui.d 
that  a  second-rate  meal— no  beef,  milk,  or 
butter,  or  fresh  vegetables — costs  the  aver- 
age 1962  customer  8  pesos 

In  more  popularly  priced  cafeterias  the 
C£ise  Is  the  same  An  irate  worker  recently 
wrote  to  a  newspaper  complaining  that  he 
had  to  pay  l  30  pesos  for  a  plate  of  rice  and 
fish  that  had  little  rice  and  less  fish. 

NO   SOCKS   FOR   SALE 

The  diplomats  found  that  sheets,  nylon 
hose  and  men's  socks  and  handkerchiefs  had 
disappeared  from  stores 

No  good  footwear  was  found  Second-rate 
shoes  for  men  cost  15  pesos.  Bitter  com- 
plaints about  the  workmanship  on  shoes  are 
often  heard  and  have  been  reported  In  the 
press. 

The  short  supply  of  consumer  goods  and 
the  rationing  of  food,  plus  fears  of  a  new 
monetary  reform,  leaves  many  Cubans  with 
plenty  of  cash.  This  accounts  for  thriving 
bars  and  dance  halls 

American  cigarettes  are  sold  on  the  black 
market  at  2  to  5  pesos  a  pack 


FREEDOM  ACADEMY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  re- 
cently the  distinguished  coliminist,  Ros- 
coe  Drunvmond,  commented  on  the  Free- 
dom Academy,  how  it  has  been  stalled  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
how  it  is  opposed  by  extremists  of  both 
right  and  left.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Freedom  Academy  bill.  I  think  it  would 
help  us  very  greatly  in  the  struggle 
against  communism. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
cellent article  by  Roscoe  Drummond  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Freedom    Academy    Stalled;    Two-Way 

Suspicion   Blamed 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond  i 

Washington. — One  of  the  most  hurtful 
sources  of  disunity  In  the  United  States  to- 
day Is  the  gathering  suspicion  between  liber- 
als and  conservatives  over  the  conduct  of  the 
cold  war. 

Many  liberals  are  afraid  that  the  conserva- 
tives are  willing  to  hurt  civil  liberty  and 
many  conservatives  are  afraid  that  the  lib- 
erals are  willing  to  help  communism. 

The  result  Is  that  things  which  the  United 
States  ought  to  be  urgently  doing,  if  we  are 
going  to  do  more  than  hold  our  own  in  this 
contest  for  keeps  with  communism,  either 
get  lost  In  the  .scuffle  or  sld(tr,icked  through 
mutual  distrust. 

This  Isn't  just  an  abstract  controversy.  It 
affects  specific  actions.  Take  the  case  of  the 
bin  to  establish  a  Freedom  Academy  designed 
to  train  thousands  of  free  world  leaders  in 
the  arts  of  successfully  waging  the  cold  war 
against  communism — in  the  way  the  mili- 
tary academies  train  officers  for  their  as- 
signments. Since  the  convening  of  the  pres- 
ent Congress  a  year  ago  last  January,  this 
bin  has  been  stalled  and  stymied  at  every 
turn  despite  wde  public  support  and  bi- 
partisan backing. 

Why?  What  holds  It  up'!'  Is  it  argtiment 
over  the  need  to  do  what  the  Freedom  Acad- 
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emy  would  be  created  to  do — or  something 
else? 

Democratic  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  of 
Connecticut,  who  knows  more  than  most 
about  what  goes  on  In  Congress,  gives  this 
answer  in  his  new  book,  "Freedom  and  For- 
eign Policy." 

"Last  year  tills  bill  passed  the  Senate  but 
failed  In  the  House  because  of  suspicions 
by  hard  antl -Communists  there  that  the 
Freedom  Academy  would  be  Infiltrated  and 
taken  over  by  pro-Communists  or  liberals 
who  were  soft  on  communism 

"This  year  the  bill  has  been  buried  in  the 
Senate;  largely,  I  am  Inclined  to  believe,  be- 
cause of  the  fear  of  liberals  that  the  Freedom. 
Academy  would  become  a  sort  of  fortress  of 
militant  antlcommunlsm,  manned  by  con- 
servative thinkers. 

"This  Is  the  price  we  pay  for  suspicion  and 
division  between  liberals  and  conservatives." 

There  Is  plenty  of  evidence  to  support 
Senator  Dodd's  appraisal.  When  the  Free- 
dom Academy  bill  came  before  Congress,  most 
of  the  liberal  weeklies  took  up  arms  against 
It  principally  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
become  a  tool  of  the  extreme  conservatives 
and   a  toy  of  the  John   Birch  Society. 

Now  the  John  Birch  Society  is  opposing 
It  for  exactly  the  same  reason  in  reverse — 
that  It  would  become  "just  another  means, 
and  a  very  pc  werf ul  one,  for  brainwashing 
our  young  American  patriots  and  pulling 
wool  over  the  eyes  of  the  American  people." 

The  foregoliig  appears  In  the  July  Issue  of 
Robert  Welch's  Birch  Society  Bulletin,  which 
after  sarcastically  suggesting  (saying  It  is 
only  "kidding  ')  an  Improbable  and  for  the 
most  part  11  -equipped  staff,  advised  Its 
members  that  the  Freedom  Academy  "could 
easily  become  one  of  the  steps  leading  to 
our  loss  of  freedom." 

This  kind  of  right-left,  llberal-conEerva- 
tlve  distrust — certainly  as  far  as  the  great 
body  of  the  American  people  is  concerned — 
is  a  poison  coming  from  the  extremists  on 
both  sides  and  from  which  we  ought  to  In- 
oculate our  minds. 

At  the  mo.Tient,  Senator  William  Fl^l- 
BRiGHT.  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  and  Representate  Francis 
Walter,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  are  preventing 
the  Freedom  Academy  bill  from  having 
public  hearings.  Shouldn't  these  two  dis- 
tinguished Congresssmen  be  acting  to  dis- 
solve the  suspicions  between  liberals  and 
conservatives  In  the  common  cause  of  wag- 
ing the  cold  war  more  effectively — rather 
than  lending  themselves  to  this  distrust? 

"On  the  question  of  communism  and  how 
to  deal  with  it,"  Senator  Dodd  wisely  re- 
marks, "Neither  Republicans  nor  Democrats, 
neither  liberals  nor  conservatives,  have  had 
a  monopoly  on  wisdom  or  on  folly." 

It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  Ignore  the 
extremists  of  xjth  left  and  right — and  get  on 
with  the  Job,  however  much  it  takes,  how- 
ever long  It  -,akes.  to  work  for  the  world- 
wide triumph  of  freedom 


TELEVISION  EDITORIALS  EXTEND 
VITALLY  NEEDED  PUBLIC  DIS- 
CUSSION 

Mr.  PROX.MIRE  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  h  -artening  developments  for 
those  who  believe  in  freedom  of  speech 
and  freedom  cf  expression  and  di.ssent  in 
our  society  hf  s  been  the  development  of 
television  editorials.  I  am  somewhat 
"♦i  concerned  wi^h  that  development,  be- 
cause by  anc  larire  television  stations 
are  owned  by  i)eople  who.se  economic  and 
political  views  often  contradict  my  own. 
But  there  is  a  dearth  of  stronc  voices  in 
controversy  ir  our  cities  Many  of  our 
cities  now  have  one-newspaper  owner- 


ship. Milwaukee  has  been  the  latest 
victim.  Tlie  Milwaukee  Journal  now 
owns  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel.  Never- 
theless, we  are  keeping  differences  alive 
by  television  editorials. 

One  of  the  finest  jobs  bemt:  done  in 
that  field  is  by  WITT-T\'  in  Milwaukee. 
That  television  station  recently  carried  a 
very  thoughtful  editorial  on  the  loss  of 
Government  contracts  by  Wisconsin  and 
by  the  Milwaukee  area,  particularly  in 
the  defense  area  and  in  research  and  de- 
velopment. I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  very  thoughtful,  appropriate, 
and  accurate  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  televi- 
sion editorial  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

We  were  alarmed  a  short  time  ago  by  some 
interesting  figures  out  of  Washington,  figures 
that  Indicated  Wisconsin  Is  getting  lost  In 
the  shuffle  for  a  fair  share  of  the  Nation's 
defense  research  budget.  It  was  a  particu- 
larly hard  knock  for  the  Milwaukee  area, 
which  has  long  considered  Itself  a  m^or 
Industrial  center  complete  with  fine  facillUles. 

Yet  out  of  $431  million  spent  last  year 
for  basic  research,  Wisconsin's  share  came 
to  a  meager  $1  million. 

Our  share  of  $22  billion  defense  total  came 
to  a  negligible  1  percent. 

The  first  reaction  to  the  figures  was  indig- 
nation. Why,  we  asked,  should  California 
and  eastern  seaboard  States  reap  three- 
fourths  of  all  prime  contracts  for  research 
and  development?  Part  of  the  answer,  at 
least,  is  clearly  evident  These  States,  per- 
haps by  accident,  are  geared  for  the  new 
and  fast  developing  missile  and  electronic 
fields. 

The  Milwaukee  Association  of  Commerce 
recognized  the  situation  early.  They've  felt 
for  the  past  2  years  that  our  industry  and 
our  universities  will  have  to  integrate  their 
research  activity,  build  a  scientific  complex 
equal  to  those  In  the  East  and  In  California. 
Working  with  Congressman  Reuss,  the  asso- 
ciation has  set  up  a  conference  for  August 
25.  Two  top  aides  to  Defense  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  will  be  here  to  speak  to  industrial, 
educational,  and  civic  leaders.  They'll  dis- 
cuss the  technological  needs  of  Government 
defense  and  economic  aspects  of  it.  Our 
local  people  will  be  able  to  tell  them  about 
out  potential — what  we  can  do.  Much  can 
come  from  this  meeting. 

Here  In  Wisconsin,  we've  got  the  basic 
resources:  we've  got  our  Industry  and  our 
universities.  Channel  6  believes  if  we  can 
coordinate  them,  we'll  have  a  science  com- 
plex comparable  to  any  In  the  Nation. 


ENGLAND  AND  THE  EUROPEAN 
COMMON  MARKET 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent suspension  of  negotiations  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Common 
Market  on  Britain's  projected  enu'v  into 
the  Common  Market  affords  us  an  op- 
portunity to  reevaluate  our  position  con- 
cerning Britain's  entry  into  the  Com- 
mon Market  and  concerning  our  own 
projected  dealings  with  the  Common 
Market  area. 

The  po.sition  of  this  administration 
has  been  to  push  as  liard  as  possible  for 
British  admission  into  the  Common  Mar- 
ket. The  administration  believes  that 
there  are  very  compelling  reasons  why 
the  United  Kingdom  should  be  a  part  of 
the  European  Economic  Community. 
But  there  are  some  very  compelling  rea- 
sons why  Britain  should  not  join.    There- 


fore I  fhould  like  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  very  excellent  article  by 
Leonard  Beaton  published  in  the  Man- 
chester Guardian  Weekly  on  Thursday. 
August  9,  1962,  entitled  'EEC:  The  Case 
Against  Joining." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EEC:   The  Case  Against  Joining 

(The  second  of  two  articles) 

(By  Leonard  Beaton) 

The  political  risks  of  staying  out  of  the 
European  Community  and  the  positive  op- 
portunities which  full  membership  will  offer 
are  clear  enough.  Together  they  form  a 
political  case  for  going  In.  There  Is  also  a 
powerful  case  for  staying  out  which  rests 
negatively  on  the  dangers  which  member- 
ship will' bring  and  positively  on  the  pros- 
pects which  Independence,  the  American  Al- 
liance, and  the  worldwide  Commonwealth 
Community  offer  to  Britain  The  opposition 
case  is  being  put  to  the  British  public  In 
many  different  ways,  some  of  them  pain- 
fully primitive:  but  an  argument  is  no  less 
valid  for  poor  advocacy  and  the  at>sence  of 
opposition  In,  for  example,  the  serious  press 
can  be  attributed  as  much  to  confusion  as 
to  the  common  sentiment  of  reasonable  men. 

The  case  against  entry  must  rest  primarily 
on  the  proposition  that  the  Europe  of  any- 
thing irom  7  to  14  (If  Ireland.  Norway.  Den- 
mark,  Greece,  Spain.  Portugal,  and  Turkey 
are  ultimately  included!  Is  the  wrong  group 
for  Britain.  It  excludes  her  principal  ally, 
the  United  States,  and  to  that  extent  It  en- 
dangers the  alliance  which  has  been  con- 
structed with  such  effort  and  patience  since 
1940.  Ihls  fact  is  concealed  by  the  American 
grand  design  to  make  Europe  a  great  power 
In  its  own  right  and  so  strengthen  the  free 
world.  The  Americans  hope  that  this  will 
free  them  from  their  heavy  commitments 
In  Europe  to  deal  with  the  growing  prob- 
lems of  South  America  and  the  possible  ex- 
pansion of  China  In  Asia. 

Splitting  the  free  world  in  this  way  an- 
swers that  Instinct  in  most  Americans  and 
Europeans.  But  in  Britain,  at  least.  Its  long- 
term  dangers  should  be  obvious.  Under  the 
name  of  Interdependence,  it  is  promoting 
the  fact  of  mutual  independence.  Once  both 
sides  enjoy  the  Illusion  of  self-sufficiency, 
the  ground  has  been  laid  for  division  and 
even  conflict.  As  a  reflection  of  this,  the 
European  Idea  has  an  antl-Amerlcan  flavor, 
consciously  or  unconsciously.  One  of  its 
premises  is  that  Europe  has  not  had  its 
proper  place  and  influence  In  the  present 
American  (or  Anglo-Saxon)  system:  and  even 
in  Britain  this  notion  can  be  seen  among 
the  more  sophisticated  of  the  new  Euro- 
peans. They  are  already  Inclined  to  say  that 
Britain  has  not  had  a  proper  share  In  a 
Western  world  run  from  Washington.  The 
last  two  decades  of  rugged  but  very  healthy 
alliance  offer  very  little  evidence  for  this — 
though  it  can  possibly  be  argued  that  It  will 
come  In  the  future.  The  fact  Is,  however, 
that  the  United  States  is  unlikely  to  find  an 
ally  of  such  reliability  and  community  of 
spirit  as  an  Independent  Britain.  The  in- 
evitability of  the  alliance  derives  from  a 
profoundly  similar  political  outlook.  The 
absence  of  this  understanding  between  the 
United  States  and  either  Germany  or  France 
is  to  many  obvious. 

Washington  apparently  hopes  to  send  the 
British  into  Europe  to  lead  It  or.  as  one 
Frenchman  put  it,  to  police  it.  This  pic- 
ture Is  shared  by  those  In  Britain  who  believe 
that  the  Six  will  recognize  their  qualities  and 
ask  them  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
munity. This  is  wishful  thinking  and  Is 
most  dangerous;  and  the  Americans  may  find 
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that  they  have  not  gained  a  son  but  lost  a 
daughter. 

The  Commonwealth  Issue  Is  more  Intimate 
and  thus  more  difficult  to  define.  It  In- 
volves Judgment  on  which  there  must  be 
wide  disagreement.  The  present  confused 
emotions  In  Britain  and  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  are  proof  If  ever  it  was 
needed  of  the  family  relationship  which 
exists.  Each  of  the  British  offspring  (ex- 
cept, perhaps.  New  Zealand)  has  In  its 
political  tradition  an  adolescent  lear  that 
Its  independence  might  be  questioned: 
Britain  shows  both  parental  affection  and 
the  resentment  of  parents  at  youth's  ap- 
parent ingratitude. 

The  proper  preoccupation  of  the  Indians, 
Australians,     or     CJanadlans     with     running 
their    own    countries    and    nourishing    their 
own     individuality     Is     misunderstood     m 
Britain  as  a  sign  that  the  relationship  has 
no  future.     In  my  view,  this  is  a  profound 
error.      The    natural    community    of    these 
countries  and  the  extent  to  which  they  re- 
gard   Britain    as    the    classic    expression    of 
parliamentary  democracy  and  international 
responsibility  has  been  too  little  understood. 
In  most  lists  of  those  nations  which  cherish 
free    Institutions    and    are    llltely    to    work 
them  with  growing  success,  a  high  propor- 
tion   of    the   places   will   be   taken    by   Com- 
monwealth countries.     The  British  political 
achievement     has     gone    deep     in    the    old 
British  Empire — Including,  be  It  noted,  the 
United   States.      In    the   recent    world    crisis. 
the  unity  of  responses  which  this  has  pro- 
duced   has    been    no    accident.     It    would   be 
a    mistake    to    assume    that    In    future    this 
would    be    confined    even    to    the    so-called 
white  Commonwealth.     An  even  worse  mis- 
take would  be  the  assumpti-on  th.^t  the  new 
Commonwealth  countries  are  nothing  muLh 
more  than  appropriate  places  for  giving  aid. 
In   spite   of   its   own    curiously    adolescent 
resentment     of     the     Commonwealth,     the 
United    States    has    found    itself    cherishing 
not  onlv  Britain  and  Canada  but  Australia, 
New   Zealand.   India,    and    Pakistan    as   close 
allies    and    friends.      The   fact    that    they   all 
speak  English  is  Important.    But  what  is  even 
more  significant  for  Britain  is  that  through- 
out the  Commonwealth  it  is  accepted  with- 
out serious  question  that  something  like  the 
ways    of    Westminster    is    the    desirable    ob- 
jective   for   each   country.     A  powerful   fact 
of    example    works   continuously.     This   Is    a 
role     which     the    United    States    has     con- 
spicuously   failed    to    fill.      Britain    remains 
In  a  category  by  herself  for  these  countries 
and    this     (combined    with    close    economic 
links    with    Britain)    suggests   something   of 
the   immense   possibilities   which   remain  to 
Britain  in  the  Commonwealth.     Even  with- 
out   this   special    place,    reinforced    by    deep 
national  Instincts,  the  continental  grouping 
Is  surely  less  relevant  to  the  present  world 
than    a    global    system    of    countries    which 
understand    each    other   and   bring    military 
or    economic    help    when    it    is    needed. 

The  question  of  British  Independence  has 
been  badly  confused  by  lawyers'  disputes 
over  sovereignty.  The  fact  is  that  if  you 
want  to  create  Europe  you  must  do  so;  and 
to  pretend  to  join  while  not  Joining  is  to 
taW  off  the  lim.b  onto  which  you  have 
climbed.  To  go  into  the  European  Commu- 
nity to  undermine  them  is  dishonest,  likely 
to  fail,  and  in  any  case  thoroughly  unde- 
sirable. Once  in.  the  logic  of  Britain's  posi- 
tion and  the  growing  idea  of  Europe  will 
push  continuously  toward  union.  In  this, 
of  course,  the  British  will  remain  British  and 
the  Italians  Italian:  but  there  will  be  a  pro- 
found change  In  British  public  life.  Un- 
fortunately, an  unchangeable  fact  (bridge 
or  no  bridge)  is  that  Britain  is  physically 
detached  from  the  Continent.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  profound  emotional 
differences  which  go  with  this  will  change 
for  many  years  if  at  all.  Britain  could  be- 
come the  discontented  Ireland  of  Europe. 


The  unity  of  habit  and  Institution  which 
has  been  built  up  over  the  centuries  will  not 
necessarily  carry  over  into  this  new  world. 
It  may  be  found  that  the  political  stability 
which  Britain  is  being  asked  to  bring  into 
Europe  with  her  will  no  longer  be  there 
when  she  arrives.  As  a  detached  outsider, 
she  could  become  a  troublesome  dissenter. 
But  even  if  the  country  came  to  rejoice  In  its 
European  destiny  and  to  see  Europe's  Insti- 
tutions as  Its  own,  the  steady  reduction  of 
Westminster  to  domestic  affairs  would  be  a 
cause  for  deep  regret.  It  Is  hard  to  think  of 
any  nation  in  the  world  with  better  reasons 
for  asserting  its  right  to  survive.  This  will 
be  particularly  true  If  Europe's  Institutions 
come  to  reflect  the  recent  history  of  the 
dominant  members  of  the  Six. 

The  case  for  staying  out  is  that  Britain 
believes  in  her  own  Identity  and  in  the  world 
she  has  done  so  much  to  build.  The  case  for 
going  In  Is  that  the  creation  of  Europe  Is  the 
most  exciting  prospect  -open  to  the  country. 
Either  decision  Involves  risks  and  dangers. 
In  the  end  It  must  be  settled  by  the  national 
will  exercising  a  conscious  choice.  Britain 
win  always  be  part  of  Europe,  but  once  lost, 
she  would  have  difficulty  In  recreating  her 
political  Identity  and  could  never  achieve 
again  the  world  position  to  which  this  has 
led  her. 


ACHIEVEMENT    IN    SPACE    BY    THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  U.S.S.R. 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
pa.st  several  years  I  have  become  in- 
creasingly alarmed  and  disturbed  regard- 
in'?  our  national  effort  in  the  application 
of  scientific  knowledge  to  military  space. 
I  am  particularly  concerned  by  the  sharp 
contra.^t  between  the  space  programs  of 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

We  as  a  Nation,  with  a  truly  heartfelt 
national  belief  and  desire  to  preserve  the 
uses  of  outer  space  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses, have  been  energetically  and 
idcalistically  pursuing  a  costly  program 
primarily  dedicated  to  the  scientific 
a.'^pects  of  space  exploration  and  directed 
toward  the  ultimate  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind. The  Soviets,  however,  apart  from 
a  few  deep  space  probes,  have  been  busily 
preoccupied  with  the  near-spac?  en- 
vironment and  have  ably  demonstrated 
their  space  weight-lifting  capabilities  and 
deorbiting  accuracies. 

These  accomplishments  viewed  in  the 
light  of  decades  of  Soviet  aggression, 
rapidly  advancing  Soviet  nuclear  tech- 
nology, and  Mr.  Khi-ushchev's  statements 
of  fantastic  Soviet  space  weapons  strong- 
ly indicate  that  the  U.S.S.R.  space  pro- 
gram is  being  directed  toward  attaining 
military  dominance  in  the  near-earth 
space  envelope,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  press  on  in  their  effort  aimed  at 
lunar  exploration.  Vostok  in  and  IV 
provide  stark  evidence  of  the  great 
strides  the  Soviet  technology  and  plan- 
ning have  made  in  realizing  these  ob- 
jectives. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  can  no  longer 
speculate  about  the  technical  abilities  of 
the  Soviets.  Certainly  their  ability  to 
rendezvous  two  space  vehicles  in  orbit 
and  also  to  maneuver  these  same  vehicles 
indicates  that  the  Soviets  have  indeed 
made  extensive  advances  in  the  field  of 
space  science,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
their  demonstrated  ability  to  achieve 
multiple  orbits  in  space. 

It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  as- 
sume that  these  capabihties  do  not  lend 


themselves  very  readily  to  military  ap- 
plications and  military  missions  in  space. 
Mr.  President,  today,  in  the  Aviation 
Week  and  Space  Technology  magazine, 
at  page  26,  there  appears  an  article,  from 
which  I  shall  read  three  paragraphs,  as 
follows : 

Washington.— "U.S.  evidence  that  Vos- 
toks  III  and  IV  rendezvoused  and  docked  in 
earth  orbit  Is  forcing  the  Nation  to  make  an 
extensive  reevaluation  of  military  and  civil- 
ian roles  m  the  space  program.  Neither  the 
United  States  nor  the  Soviet  Governments 
had  reported  the  docking  by  late  last  week,  al- 
though Russia  said  the  two  Vostoks  had  been 
In  visual  contact. 

Extreme  secrecy  measures  were  Imposed  to 
keep  U.S.  Government  officials  from  com- 
menting on  details  of  the  rendezvous  and 
docking  feat,  but  officials  were  Irce  to  dis- 
cuss their  reactions  on  the  slgnllicance  of 
the  dual  launching  In  relation  to  the  United 
States-Scvlet  space  race. 

Early  In  the  week,  top  administration  offi- 
cials debated  whether  to  release  the  fact 
that  a  docking  had  been  achieved  The  deci- 
sion not  to  do  so  was  based  on  the  desire  to 
avoid  official  recognition  of  the  significance 
of  the  Russian  achievement,  and  also  to 
avoid  giving  the  U.S.S.R.  a  nuasure  of  US. 
Intelligence. 

Mr.  President,  this  address  has  been 
in  preparation  for  some  time  and  was 
not  motivated  by  the  Soviets  orbiting 
Vostok  ni  and  IV.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
today  to  discuss  the  space  efforts  of  the 
Soviets.  It  IS  my  purpose  today  to  out- 
line to  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  country 
what  I  believe  should  be  done  to  upgrade 
our  level  of  activity  in  regard  to  the 
military  space  effort  of  the  United  States. 
The  grave  portents  of  a  psychological 
and  technological  war  threat  embodied 
in  Soviet  space  successes  is  self-evident. 
For  us  to  believe  that  space  will  be 
maintained  for  peaceful  purposes  in  the 
absence  of  a  U.S.  deterrent  space 
capability  is  a  wholly  fallacious  and  fear- 
some misconception.  Such  a  belief 
would  be  blind  both  to  the  lessons  of 
history  and  to  the  explosive  potential 
of  the  near  future. 

In  this  regard,  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  are  any  Members  of  this  body  who 
honestly  believe  that  the  Soviets,  with  a 
3-  to  4-year  lead  over  the  United  States 
in  the  capability  to  launch  very  large 
sF>ace  vehicles  in  near-earth  orbits,  will 
accept  what  amounts  to  a  voluntary, 
self-imposed  limitation  upon  their  al- 
ready achieved  competence  for  military 
space  technology. 

As  one  great  American  of  the  past  once 
said,  "Let's  look  at  the  record."  In  every 
international  accord  that  wc  have  signed 
with  the  Communists  in  the  past  17 
years,  we  find  that  they  have  perverted 
the  agreement  to  their  own  diabolical 
ends.  I  have  only  to  mention  the  Pots- 
dam agreement,  the  agreement  ending 
the  Korean  war.  and  I  might  add  that  in 
this  instance  the  ink  was  scarcely  dry 
on  the  document,  before  the  Soviets  or 
Soviet-made  equipment  started  pouring 
into  North  Korea  in  violation  of  the 
agreement.  The  Geneva  agreement 
ending  the  war  in  Indochina  was  merely 
a  subterfuge  and  a  part  of  the  plan  for 
the  conquest  of  southeast  Asia,  which 
now  has  our  military  forces  deeply  com- 
mitted in  South  Vietnam  and  Thailand. 
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Tlie  moratorium  on  the  testing  of 
atomic  weapons.  I  believe,  is  the  prime 
example  of  Sc-viet  duplicity  in  interna- 
tional relations.  Tlic  Soviets  used  the  3 
years  to  prepare  for  last  fall's  test  series 
while  trump*  ting  before  the  world 
through  the  piopaganda  outlets  that  the 
United  States  was  indeed  the  potential 
aggressor  in  a  future  nuclear  war. 

Mr.  President.  I  pose  this  question  to 
my  colleagues  of  the  Senate,  Can  the 
United  States  afford  to  take  such  a  dire 
calculated  risk  in  view  of  the  Soviets' 
past  performance  of  broken  promises  and 
preparation  for  worldwide  aggression 
from  outer  space? 

President  Kennedy  clearly  stated  dur- 
ing his  1960  presidential  campaign  that 
"control  of  space  will  be  decided  in  the 
next  decade.  If  the  Soviets  control 
space,  they  can  control  the  earth."  He 
continued: 

But  we  cannot  run  second  In  thU  vital 
race  To  Insure  pence  and  freedom,  we  must 
be  first  Freedom  tif  space  must  be  assure:! 
preferably  by  mandate  of  tlie  United  Nations. 
Tlie  United  States  must  have  preeminence  .n 
security  as  an  umbrella  under  which  we  can 
explore  and  develop  space  for  the  benefit  of 
all  mankind. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  no  truer 
words  have  even  been  .spoken  concern- 
ing our  destiny — and  our  mandate — in 
space.  I  shall  have  much  more  to  say 
about  this  later  in  my  address. 

■With  each  new  accomplishment  in 
space  wc  sec  evidence  of  a  rate  of  tech- 
nological advance  that  has  become 
fantastic.  Quite  literally  we  are  living 
in  the  presence  of  an  explosion  of 
knowledge  and  application  of  technology. 
■We  are  not  able  to  stem  the  advances 
we  are  witnessing,  nor  should  we  wish  to. 
But  we  must  recognize  the  challenge  im- 
plicit in  this  rapid  technological  advance. 
We  must  recognize  the  dangers  as  well 
as  the  possible  benefits  of  the  opening 
door  to  space  and  adjust  our  national 
efforts  accordingly.  No  nation  has 
superiority  in  that  vital  common  re- 
source— time.  But  any  nation  can  have 
superiority  if  it  has  the  will  and  the 
capabihty  to  exploit  that  resource  to  the 
fullest. 

The  President  has  said  that  the  region 
of  space  is  a  new  ocean  and  that  the 
United  States  must  sail  upon  it.  "With 
this  analogy  in  mind  it  would  be  well  to 
remind  ourselves  of  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory. When  new  oceans  of  water  were 
discovered  and  the  great  nations  of  past 
centuries  undertook  to  sail  upon  them, 
invariably  they  discovered  new  dangers 
and  new  challenges  not  only  to  their 
right  to  move  in  those  waters,  but  also 
to  their  survival.  It  is  with  these 
thoughts  in  mind  that  I  question  the  ade- 
quacy of  our  response  to  the  new  chal- 
lenges of  the  space  aee. 

Mr.  President,  the  major  emphasis 
being  placed  by  present  U.S.  space  efforts 
has  been  on  the  purely  scientific  explora- 
tion of  space  and  on  its  civiliaii  applica- 
tions, in  priority  above  and  indeed  to 
the  detriment  of  development  of  vitally 
needed  military  capabilities  in  space  If 
continued,  this  could  prove  to  be  a  fatal 
mistake.  Those  nations  which  have 
sailed  new  oceans  successfully  and  safely 
have  done  .so  in  the  presence  of  military 
capabihties  sufficient  to  insure  that  new 


regions  would  not  become  new  avenues 
of  mortal  threat. 

Recently,  the  distinguished  occupant 
of  the  chair,  Vice  President  Johnson, 
stated: 

Some  day  we  must  come  to  the  further 
assurance  that  every  object  In  space  has  a 
peaceful  purpose  and  will  remain  continu- 
ously peaceful.  By  peaceful  purposes.  I  mean 
to  help  keep  the  peace  as  well  as  to  Increase 
our  knowledge  for  living  better  In  peace. 

To  this  he  later  added : 

We  are  developing  peaceful  uses  of  outer 
space  from  choice,  but  we  are  working  on 
military  uses  of  outer  space  from  necessity 

It  is  a  fact  well  established  in  history 
that  prompt  military  application  of  sci- 
entific and  technological  developments 
often  has  been  decisive,  'We  can  now 
look  back  in  safety  on  the  fact  that  we. 
rather  than  our  World  War  11  enemies, 
developed  the  atomic  reaction  into  a 
miliU\ry  weapon 

The  timely  military  application  of  the 
pimciples  of  radar  permitted  Biitain  to 
be  held  when  it  was  facing  destruction 
while  under  violent  air  attack  and  the 
list  of  such  examples  could  eo  on  To 
advance  another  case,  we  can  be  most 
grateful  that  our  late  but  highly  acceler- 
ated development  and  deployment  of 
U.S.  ballistic  missile  forces  was  carried 
out  with  a  sense  of  urccncy  which  en- 
abled us  to  overtake  the  early  Soviet 
start. 

It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  we 
must  be  alert  to  recognize  quickly,  to  ini- 
tiate promptly,  and  to  apply  aggressive- 
ly the  military  ix^tentialities  which  are 
implicit  in  man's  invasion  of  space.  It 
is  not  enough  to  be  energetic  in  the  pur- 
suit of  purely  scientific  knowledge  in  the 
regions  of  space.  Mr.  President.  I  state 
categorically  that  our  safety  depends 
upon  the  earliest  possible  application  of 
our  resources  and  development  of  an 
ability  to  defend  ourselves  and  our  pur- 
poses in  the  space  region  that  directly 
overlooks  every  square  mile  of  the 
United  States  and  every  human  being  of 
our  population, 

The  military  utilization  of  space  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  a  highly  con- 
troversial subject  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  not  so  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
highest  Soviet  authorities  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  recognize  and  describe  bluntly 
and  repeatedly  the  military  potentiali- 
ties they  visualize  in  connection 
with  space  satellites  and  other  space 
vehicles.  Mr.  Khrushchev  in  a  speech 
to  the  World  Federation  Trade  Union 
Congress  last  December  1961  stated: 

This  is  a  colossal  force,  comrades,  and 
therefore  now,  when  the  imperialists  decide 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  they  should 
unleash  war  or  not,  the  50-  and  100-megaton 
Soviet  bombs  will  hang  over  their  heads 
like  the  sword  of  Damocles. 

He  later  in  the  same  speech  said: 

If  I  could  send  up  Gagarin  and  Tltov  we 
could  of  course,  replace  Gagarin  and  Tltov 
with  other  freight  and  land  It  where  we 
would  like  to  land  it. 

In  still  another  speech  to  the  Krem- 
lin electorate  in  Moscow  as  recently  as 
March  16,  1962,  Khrushchev  said: 

Our  scientists  and  engineers  have  created 
a  new  Intercontinental  rocket  which  they 
call  global — the  new  global  rockets  can  fly 


around  the  world  in  any  direction  and  strike 
a  blow  at  any  set  target.  The  precision  of 
the  calculations  Is  borne  out  by  the  flights 
of  Vostok  I  and  Vostok  II  spaceships. 

Now  we  see  Vostok  m  and  rv  orbit- 
ing together  capable  of  the  obvious  mili- 
tary ad-.antages  of  coordinated  space 
operations. 

It  would  be  the  most  rash  and  stupid 
folly  to  assume  that  Soviet  space  de- 
velopments have  no  military  applica- 
tions. Considering  the  speed  of  Soviet 
space  developments,  it  is  fortunate  that 
the  conversion  of  basic  space  science  and 
technoloi-.'y  into  operational  military 
capabilities  is  not  an  action  that  can  be 
completed  quickly.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  if  o:ie  nation  is  directing  its  space 
efTorts  energetically  toward  the  creation 
of  military  capabilities  m  space,  while 
the  other  serenely  pursues  only  scien- 
tific and  commercial  purposes,  a  secuiity 
gap  must  be  the  result.  The  former 
country  will  achieve  an  enormous  and 
possibly  insurmountable  military  ad- 
vantage over  the  latter. 

As  Vice  President  Johnson  stated: 

We  want  to  make  the  space  age  an  age  of 
peace.  We  have  no  desire  to  convert  outer 
space    into   a   battleground. 

But  the  Vice  President  recognizes  that 
the  choice  of  peace — the  decisions  as  to 
whether  space  shall  be  a  region  of  peace- 
ful pursuits,  and  regarding  the  means 
to  guarantee  its  peaceful  nature — is  not 
ours  alone  to  make.  The  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  have  already  plainly  and 
emphatically  stated  their  behef  that 
space  can  be  used  for  military  purposes. 
It  is  a  sad  thing  to  say.  but  it  is  true, 
that  the  real  world  in  which  we  live  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  only  the  existence 
of  insurmountable  military  capability 
insures  the  ])eace  This  has  been  true 
for  many  df^cades:  perhaps  it  has  been 
true  since  time  began.  It  is  certainly 
true  today,  and  is  a  fact  that  must  find 
its  timely  application  in  space  if  we  are 
to  remain  secure. 

Certainly  no  one  can  deny  that  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  has  insured  the  peace  during  the 
last  14  years  and  has  prevented  the  out- 
break of  global  war. 

Mr.  President,  unfortunately  the  pres- 
ent direction  of  our  national  efforts  in 
space  gives  little  or  no  assurance  that 
attention  is  truly  directed  to  the  de- 
velopment of  our  military  capabilities. 
In  contrast,  we  should  ask  what  military 
capabilities  should  we  be  seeking  to  de- 
velop in  the  space  medium''  We  should 
analyze  the  adequacy  of  scope  and 
urgency  of  our  military  space  endeavors. 
Clearly,  we  ought  to  have  an  energetic 
development  program  underway,  ade- 
quately sui:iported  with  funds,  to  find 
means  to  defend  ounselves  against  at- 
tacks that  could  come  from  hostile  orbit- 
ing space  vehicles.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  no  defense  whatever  exists 
at  this  time  against  any  militarj-  attack 
that  might  be  made  from  the  space 
region,  even  though  such  attacks  are 
within  the  present  capability  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  Pi'esident.  will 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield;  or  does 
he  prefer  to  conclude  his  statement? 

Mr,  CANNON,     I  am  happy  to  yield. 
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Mr.    PROXMTRF       The    Senator    is 
making   a   thoughtful  speech   of    great 
significance.    I  heard  about  it  last  night. 
I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
speeches  to  be  made  in  the  Senate  this 
year.    I  am  impressed  by  the  work  which 
the  Senator  has  done  on  it.    The  Sen- 
ator hEis  just  said — and  it  is  a  very  se- 
rious statement — that  we  are  not  pre- 
pared   for    "any    military    attack    that 
might  be  made  from  the  space  region. 
even  though  such  attacks  are  within  the 
present  capability  of  the  Soviet  Union." 
Is  it  not  true  that  our  primary  de- 
fense against  any  attack  by  the  Soviet 
Union   is   retaliation;    and   that   if   we 
should  be  attacked  from  space,  we  would 
have  exactly  the  same  kind  of  defense 
as  if  the  attack  came  from  Soviet  Union 
land  bases  or  Soviet  submarines,  or  any 
other  Soviet  source?     In  other  words, 
would  not  our  defense  be  immediate  re- 
taliation, and  have  not  our  defense  oflB- 
cials  said  that  even  if  we  were  hit  by 
the  first  strike,  our  retaliation  would  be 
so  massive  as  to  deal  just  as  devastating 
a  second  strike  against  the  Soviet  Union? 
So  would  it  not  be  true  that  the  defense 
we  now  have  against  even  a  nonspace  at- 
tack would   be  equally   applicable   with 
respect  to  an  attack  from  space? 

Mr.  CANNON.  It  would  be  our  only 
defense. 

In  other  words,  it  would  be  an  all-out 
retaliatory  strike,  because  if  we  were  hit 
from  space,  we  would  have  no  defense 
to  it.  as  I  have  just  stated;  we  would 
have  no  way  of  intercepting  or  defend- 
ing against  that  type  of  attack. 

We  have  strategic  Air  Force  capabili- 
ties as  set  forth  in  our  ballistic  missile 
system  and  our  SAC  capability  with  air- 
craft carrying  nuclear  weapons  to  make 
retaliatory  attacks,  but  we  have  no  de- 
fensive method  at  all. 

We  do  have  a  defensive  method,  of 
course,  against  attack  other  than 
through  space  or  a  ballistic  missile  type 
of  attack. 

But  the  point  I  am  getting  at  here  is 
that  the  capabilities  which  the  Soviets 
are  showing  now  go  beyond  simply  the 
launching  of  ballistic  missiles.  They 
are  making  rapid  progress.  They  have 
possibly  made  a  connection  between 
Vostok  ni  and  Vostok  IV,  as  I  stated 
a  few  moments  ago,  when  I  quoted  from 
Aviation  Week.  That  is  what  causes  me 
grave  concern.  If  true,  it  demonstrates 
a  considerably  greater  capability  than 
we  have  at  present,  and  against  which 
we  have  no  defense,  because,  as  I  shall 
point  out  later  in  my  address,  a  plat- 
form is  needed  from  which  decisions  can 
be  made  and  action  taken  in  outer  space. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  argiiments 
against  that  point  of  view,  which  I  have 
read  over  and  over  again,  are  that  space 
would  be  a  very  poor  place  from  which 
to  launch  an  attack;  that  the  best  base 
for  attack  is  the  earth  or  the  sea,  or  the 
envelope  of  air,  as  the  Senator  has  so 
well  described  it  in  his  speech;  that  to 
fire  from  an  object  moving  at  such  fan- 
tastic speed  in  space,  or  even  to  fire  from 
the  moon,  would  result  in  all  kinds  of 
handicaps,  all  kinds  of  limitations,  as 
compared  with  delivering  the  same  kind 
of  payload  from  the  earth.  Perhaps 
that  viewpoint  is  wrong,  but  I  have  seen 


it  repeated  over  and  over  again,  includ- 
ing by  defense  officials,  who  may  be  mis- 

However.  I  think  that  the  Senator  s 
challenge  and  shaking  up  of  such  as- 
sumptions is  very  useful.  Nevertheless, 
I  would  appreciate  his  pointing  out  the 
basis  for  challenging  the  notion  that 
earth  is  still  by  far  the  best  base  for 
launching  a  miliiary  attack. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  premise  and  the 
argument  advanced  by  those  people  as  of 
today  is  correct,  because  today  earth 
offer's  the  best  means  for  launching  an 
attack.  We  can  launch  a  ballistic  mis- 
sile from  a  fi.xcd  place  and  send  it  to  a 
distant  fixed  point.  But  now  we  are  ap- 
proaching an  age  of  flexibility  in  space. 
Flexibility  creates  an  argument  between 
tlie  so-called  fixed-base  advocates  and 
those  who  prefer  flexibility,  and  who  are 
fighting  for  air  power,  for  example,  be- 
cause that  gives  flexibiUty. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
heard  and  engaged  in  some  of  the  discus- 
sions concerning  the  B-70.  One  of  the 
strong  arguments  made  was  that  with 
the  B-70  there  is  flexibility  of  corrunand 
control.  But  once  a  button  is  punched 
for  a  ballistic  missile,  the  missile  either 
fails  or  goes.  There  is  no  decision  possi- 
ble in  the  interim.  It  is  gone  and  on  its 
trajectory  and  then  comes  down. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  a  plat- 
form out  in  space  having  maneuverable 
capabilities,  from  which  a  launching  can 
be  made,  there  is  neither  a  fixed  base  nor 
a  denial  of  the  element  of  flexibility. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuRDicK  in  the  chair  >.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  First,  I  wish  to 
join  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  in  com- 
plimenting the  Senator  from  Nevada  on 
his  long-overdue  paper.  It  reflects  great 
study  and  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  subject.  For  one,  I  wish  to  thank 
him  for  bringing  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people  in  this 
way. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  whether  he 
feels  that  we  are  in  somewhat  the  same 
situation  that  we  were  in  during  the 
1930's,  when  those  who  saw  only  peace- 
ful uses  for  air  were  limiting  the  then 
Army  Air  Corps  to  the  purchase  of  40 
B-17  bombers. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  What  I  have 
been  trying  to  bring  out — in  fact,  earlier 
today  I  spoke  on  this  subject  briefly — 
is  that  what  is  needed  today  is  extension 
of  the  idea  of  air  superiority  into  aero- 
space superiority.  I  know  it  is  difficult 
to  envision  that  a  .satellite  moving  at 
17,000  to  18.000  miles  an  hour  would 
have  any  military  possibilities.  But  let 
us  extend  our  imaginations,  in  this  Buck 
Rogers  day,  and  consider  what  might 
happen  if  the  Russians  were  able  to  set 
up  a  military  station  on  the  moon  be- 
fore we  got  there.  From  it  could  be 
launched  lunar-launched  ballistic  mis- 
siles, which  would  require  much  smaller 


boost  and  much  smaller  weight  in  order 
to  carry  military  warheads. 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin,  let  me  say  that  this 
type  of  missile,  launched  from  outer 
space,  could  be  controlled.  It  could  be 
aimed  at  the  earth;  and  before  it  en- 
tered the  earth's  atmosphere,  the  deci- 
sion as  to  where  to  aim  it  could  be  made. 
It  could  be  caused  to  circumnavigate  the 
area  around  the  earth  and  then  return 
to  outer  space,  or  it  could  be  caused  to 
be  directed  to  a  target  on  the  earth. 

Apropos  that  hypothetical  situation. 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he 
was  disturbed  by  the  implications  car- 
ried by  the  Venus  probe,  launched  last 
year — a  7-ton  probe  vehicle,  I  believe, 
from  which  a  probe  into  outer  space  was 
launched.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for 
the  Russians  to  turn  it  180  degrees  and 
direct  it  to  the  earth,  instead  of  to  outer 
space? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Certainly:  the  Senator 
from  Ai-izona  makes  a  valid  point.  Once 
they  have  the  capability  to  launch  from 
outer  space,  the  direction  of  launch  is 
rather  easy  to  control.  Does  that  an- 
swer the  Senator's  question? 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes. 
If  the  Senator  from  Nevada  will  yield 
further.  I  should  like  to  ask  another 
hypothetical  question. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  With  this  agree- 
ment on  a  hypothetical  situation,  which 
we  feel  relatively  certain  could  occur.  I 
have  been  intrigued  in  considering  what 
might  happen  at  Geneva  if  the  Russians 
at  a  subsequent  time  were  to  say  to  the 
representatives  or  delegates  of  the  powers 
assembled  there.  "Gentlemen,  we  have 
been  here  for  years,  but  nothing  has  been 
achieved.  Here  is  a  list  of  our  final 
position.  We  will  not  be  deterred  one 
iota  from  this.  We  will  give  you" — let 
us  saj' — "1  week  from  this  afternoon, 
at  3:15.  If  you  have  not  reached  an 
agreement  with  us  by  that  time" — and 
let  us  pick  out  Johnston  Island,  which  is 
a  relatively  small,  uninhabited  place — 
"Johnston  Island  will  disappear  from  the 
earth's  surface." 

The  representatives  of  the  other  na- 
tions would  rather  snicker  and  sneer ;  but 
supr>ose  that  at  that  precise  time  John- 
ston Island  does  disappear  from  the  face 
of  the  earth — destroyed  by  a  missile 
launched  from  a  satellite.  In  that  event. 
I  can  see  the  representatives  of  the 
other  nations  of  the  earth,  including  our- 
selves, on  their  knees,  eager  to  meet  Rus- 
sia's demands.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  considered  that  point? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes,  and  certainly  it 
is  an  exceedingly  good  point.  It  was  also 
referred  to  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. The  Senator  has  given  a  hypo- 
thetical example  which  involves  flexibil- 
ity in  the  use  of  space.  The  importance 
of  this  entire  problem,  as  I  see  it.  com- 
pared with  the  fixed-base  problem  which 
was  referred  to  a  few  minutes  ago  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  certainly 
must  be  considered  very  seriously.  Cer- 
tainly the  nation  which  controls  that 
area  of  space  with  a  degree  of  flexibility 
will  be  in  a  very,  very  strong  bargaining 
position. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  wish  to  deter  the  Senator  any 
longer,  except  to  point  out  that  he  has 
used  a  word  which  has  great  magic 
among  the  military;  namely,  "flexibil- 
ity." There  is  nothing  worse  than  to  be 
stuck  in  a  static  position  or  to  have  only 
one  system  or  to  have  only  one  use  for  it. 
Flexibility — whether  one  is  a  foot  soldier 
or  a  sailor  or  an  airman — is  the  one 
thing  we  must  have,  in  order  to  survive. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  mc? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  very  liappy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  This  morning  I  read  in 
several  newspapers  comments  on  the 
speech  the  Senator  from  Nevada  was 
to  make  today.  The  articles  and  his 
speccli  interest  mc  very  mucii.  His 
speech  is  timely  because  yesterday  and 
throughout  the  past  wee'k,  there  has  been 
extensive  discussion  of  the  recent  and 
extraordinary  space  achievements  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  am  glad  tiiat  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  is  inquiring  into  the  meaning  of 
the  recent  achievements,  their  military 
implications,  and  relations,  to  our  secu- 
rity.   He  is  making  an  historic  speech. 

I  was  interested  in  tiie  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Wiscon.sin,  regarding  tlie 
relative  merits  of  firing  a  missile  from 
land  or  a  space  platform.  I,  too,  had 
read  the  answer  suggested  by  some  mili- 
tary people,  and,  I  assume,  by  some 
scientists,  according  to  newspaper  re- 
ports in  regard  to  this  question.  The  an- 
swer as  I  understood  it  was  thai  the  pos- 
sibility of  using  a  space  platform  did  not 
add  greatly  to  the  capabiUties  of  the 
Soviet  because  it  was  said  it  would  not 
add  to  an  attack  from  land  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

As  the  Senator  from  Nevada  proceeds 
with  his  speech.  I  hope  he  will  outline 
what  additional  capabililie.';.  in  his 
opinion,  would  be  added  to  the  strength 
of  the  Soviets  by  tlie  ability  to  launch 
missiles  from  space. 

Would  it  affect  the  certainty  of  our 
deterrent?  I  understand  the  basis  of 
our  deterrent  strength  is  that  the  Soviets 
know  that  if  they  were  to  strike  first,  we 
have  the  capability  of  making  a  second 
strike  which  could  destroy  their  country. 
I  assume  that  our  ability  rests  in  part 
at  least  on  information  concerning  the 
location  of  Soviet  bases. 

But  I  notice  that  a  British  scientist — 
a  Dr.  Lovell,  I  beheve — has  said  that  one 
consequence  of  the  Soviet  achievement  is 
that  now  Soviet  space  vehicles  could 
strike  down  our  space  vehicles,  which  are 
being  developed,  such  as  Samos  and 
Midas,  which  may  be  our  eyes  in  the  sk>-. 
If  this  is  true,  it  would  diminish  the  effect 
of  a  second  strike  and  our  der^rrent. 
Further,  if  the  Soviet  had  spaceship.^  and 
platforms  from  which  mis.'^iles  could  be 
launched,  and  which  we  could  not  locate, 
would  not  it  be  true  that  our  capabihty 
for  a  second  strike  would  be  diminished? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Of  course  that  is 
correct. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  cor- 
rect when  he  says  that  we  believe  that 
what  is  keeping  the  peace  today  is  the 
widespread  realization  that  our  retalia- 
tory force  is  strong  enough  to  absorb  a 


so-called  first  strike,  and  then  proceed 
to  destroy  our  potential  aggressor.  But 
whenever  that  balance  ceases  to  exist, 
of  course  we  shall  be  m  a  very  difficult 
situation. 

Furthermore,  if  the  Soviets  develop 
further  their  capability  from  a  military 
standpoint,  and  also  develop,  in  con- 
nection with  it,  the  abiUty  to  intercept 
ballistic  missiles  or  to  destroy  them  in 
outer  space  or  to  destroy  them  before 
they  reenter  the  atmosphere,  then  con- 
sider the  possibilities  which  would  exist 
in  that  respect. 

I  was  happy  to  hear  tlie  Senator  from 
Kentucky  refer  to  Dr.  Lovell,  because 
in  a  few  minutes  I  intend  to  quote  from 
his  statement.  I  think  his  statement — 
which  was  printed  a  few  days  ago  in 
the  New  York  Times — is  an  excellent 
one.  The  heading  was  British  Scien- 
tist Declares  U.S.  Lags  m  Military -Uses 
of  Outer  Space." 

The  article  read.-:,  in  part,  as  follows: 

Lovell  Sees  Soviet  F.^r  Ahead — Says  Latest 
Feat  Adds   to   World's  Troubles 

It  would  be  a  very  reasonable  assumption 
that  we  are  not  far  from  the  situation 
where  the  Soviets  could  knock  down  Ameri- 
can   orbiting    spacecraft.    Sir    Bernard    said. 

"They  have  a  clear  space  superiority  in 
the  military,  if  not  in  the  scientific  sense." 
he  added. 

"I  think  the  Paisslans  have  demonstrated 
that  they  are  so  far  ahead  in  the  technique 
of  rocketry  that  the  possibUity  of  America 
catching  up  within  tlas  particular  sphere 
in  the  next  decade  Is  now  remote."  Sir 
Bernard   said. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  appeared  to  me  that 
if  they  develop  a  space  vehicle  from 
which  missiles  could  be  launched,  to  that 
extent  it  would  reduce  the  deterrent  we 
have  which  protects  our  security  and 
keeps  peace. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  the  Senators 
time,  because  this  is  his  speech.  He  has 
done  the  work  on  it.  But  I  am  extremely 
glad  that  he  is  making  the  speech  for  I 
have  been  concerned  by  some  statements 
that  have  been  reported.  They  seem  to 
say.  The  latest  Soviet  successes  do  not 
amount  to  so  much  in  a  military  way. 
It  is  important  that  the  administration, 
and  the  Congress — to  the  extent  it  has 
responsibility — make  no  mistake  on  tins 
issue. 

We  have  made  mistakes  in  the  past. 
We  did  not  take  seriously  the  statements 
of  the  Russians  when  they  said  publicly, 
years  in  advance,  that  they  would  send 
satellites  into  space.  I  hope  our  military 
people,  scientists,  and  the  administra- 
tion, and  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  will  not  be  lulled,  and  that  Uie 
most  serious  consideration  be  given  to 
determine  the  military  significance  of 
the  Soviet  achievement  and  its  effect  on 
our  security. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator.  I 
think  he  is  making  an  important  speech. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  distm- 
guished  Senator  from  Kentucky  for  his 
very  kind  remarks  and  his  participation 
in  the  debate.  We  have  been  talking 
about  the  defense  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem, but,  as  always,  with  questions  of 
national  defense  smd  national  security, 
more  than  purely  defensive  means  are 
necessary,  for  it  is  axiomatic  to  military 
strategy  for  a  nation  to  be  able  to  ex- 


ploit the  offensive  and  force  the  enemy 
into  a  defensive  posture.  There  appears 
to  be  no  mdication  that  this  elementary 
concept  should  be  changed  in  its  space 
application.  T^ic  military  forces  of  the 
United  States  must  be  able  to  exploit 
space  in  every  way  by  which  their  mili- 
tary missions  can  be  more  effectively  per- 
formed. This  means  that  military  vehi- 
cles of  many  types — both  manned  and 
unmanned — should  be  able  to  operate 
actively  as  well  as  passively,  thus  en- 
abling offensive  as  well  as  defensive  mili- 
tary capability  in  .space. 

One  might  be  tempted  to  beheve  that 
the  primarily  scientific  type  of  space  ex- 
ploration now  being  executed  by  the 
United  States  would  provide  sufficient 
and  timely  answers  to  the  military  needs 
in  space.  This  is  by  no  means  true.  As 
a  very  simple  example,  it  is  quite  ac- 
ceptable to  delay  the  launching  of  a  .sci- 
entific space  vehicle  while  awaitin^:  im- 
proved weather  conditions,  or  \\  hile  mak- 
ing exhaustively  careful  checkouts  of  the 
space  vehicle.  But  the  ti-ue  military  type 
of  space  vehicle  must  be  ready  at  all 
times  to  respond  immediately  to  threats 
or  aggressive  action.  It  must,  therefore, 
be  developed  along  significantly  different 
lines  than  its  scientific  parallel,  and  pos- 
sess different  characteristics.  Further, 
the  kinds  of  equipments  needed  for  a  sci-- 
entific  expedition  to  the  moon  are  total- 
ly different  from  the  equipment,":  needed 
to  intercept  and  destroy  a  hostile  .satel- 
lite. The  latter  is  a  military  mission  in- 
volving a  combination  of  responsiveness, 
military  per?onnel.  tactics,  techniques, 
and  space  weapons  having  vmique  char- 
acteristics not  required  in  the  ci\  :I  space  \ 
program.  Military  tasks  frequently  re-  | 
quire  routine  and  repetitive  operations 
and.  therefore,  low  costs,  high  reliability 
and.  if  possible,  reusability.  Military 
tasks  require  quick  reaction,  positive 
control  and  the  ability  to  operat"'  in  a 
combat  environment.  In  space,  they  will 
require  the  ability  to  maneuver  in  orbit 
and  upon  reentry;  to  accompli.'^h  a  con- 
ventional landing;  to  be  refurbi.^hed  for 
reuse  and  to  incorporate  weapons  These 
factors  have  significantly  different  and 
far  more  stringent  implications  than 
those  which  are  acceptable  for  scientific, 
commercial,  or  prestige  missions  in  a 
friendly  or  nonhostile  environment. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  our  U.S  mili- 
tary forces  have  been  the  principal  de- 
terrent to  global  war  Why''  Because 
they  were  better  able  to  perfoiTn  their 
mission  m  any  medium  and  to  do  it  bet- 
ter than  the  forces  of  any  pot-ential 
global  aggressor.  On  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  in  the  air  envelope,  and  on  and 
under  the  seas  of  the  world  our  forces 
have  been  superior.  Continuing  peace 
has  been  the  result  Is  this  a  formula 
we  should  now  abandon  in  space  by  de- 
fault, by  inaction? 

If  we  do  not  wish  to  abandon  that 
successful  formula,  we  must  insure  provi- 
sions to  be  militarily  superior  in  .space 
Can  this  realistically  be  accomplished  by 
having  ready  no  more  than  a  base  of 
scientific  knowledge  upon  which  a  stnjc- 
ture  of  military  capability  can  be  built 
only  after  the  need  becomes  apparent '' 
Not  in  an  age  when  the  time  required  to 
execute    a   devastating   attack   through 
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space  is  measured  in  minutes.  We  can- 
not build  a  military  defense  in  minutes. 
Therefore,  are  the  actions  necessary  to 
develop  military  capabilities  in  space  to 
be  delayed  or  in  any  way  inhibited? 
Should  this  Nation  continue  to  devote 
I  -  billions  for  a  space  research  program 
|li|  that  has  inadequate  or  tardy  application 
to  national  security?  If  so,  we  could 
become  the  best-informed  nation  on 
space  science  to  be  destroyed  by  hostile 
military  capabilities  of  the  Soviets  who 
are  capitalizing  on  our  diligent  but  time- 
consuming  scientific  search. 

What  should  be  done  about  this  situa- 
tion? Mr.  President,  in  reviewing  testi- 
mony given  by  military  authorities  to  the 
Congress,  I  see  adequate  evidence  that 
the  military  services  recognize  that  they 
have  military  missions  to  perform  in 
space  and  could  move  rapidly  toward  a 
capability  actually  to  perform  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  see  no  evidence  that 
there  is  a  national,  authoritative  intent 
to  accelerate  the  earliest  practicable  de- 
velopment of  urgently  needed  military 
capabilities.  Where,  for  example,  is  the 
necessary  project  to  develop  a  means  of 
intercepting,  inspecting,  and  destroying, 
if  necessary,  hostile  satellites  that  could 
bear  super  megaton  bombs  down  upon 
us?  I  understand  that  such  a  develop- 
ment program,  though  advocated  by  the 
military  services,  has  been  specifically 
delayed  by  civilian  officials  of  the  De- 
fense Department.  Above  all.  where  is 
the  development  program  that  will  ex- 
ploit the  operational  capability  of  mili- 
tary men  in  space,  rather  than  merely 
exploit  them  as  the  heroic  tools  of  sci- 
ence? Where  are  those  many  develop- 
ment programs  which  would  enable  the 
U.S.  military  forces  to  operate  in  space 
so  as  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  country 
and  provide  support  for  our  interna- 
tional policies?  In  my  opinion,  we  have 
gone  seriously  far  beyond  the  time  when 
we  must  recognize  the  need  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  military  space 
posture.  We  must  formulate  and  an- 
nounce a  U.S.  declaration  not  only  of 
"space  for  peace."  but  should  include 
'space  for  insuring  national  security." 
Clear  announcement  of  this  intent  would 
remove  the  inhibitions  under  which  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  now  laboring 
and  allow  them  to  identify  and  establish 
the  necessary  broad  goals  within  which 
the  military  can  develop  both  near  term 
space  systems  and  the  technology  for  the 
future.  In  comparison  to  the  currently 
approved  multibillion-dollar,  10-year 
proc:ram  of  our  civilian  space  effort  to  get 
to  the  moon.  I  see  no  clear-cut  objectives 
for  security  forces  in  space.  We  cannot 
pro^re.ss  if  we  continue  to  follow  a 
double-negative  philosophy^ — a  philos- 
ophy which  indicates,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  "since  there  are  no  clear  military 
requirements,  there  is  no  justification  for 
expenditure  across  a  broad  technological 
front,  '  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
"since  technology  does  not  demonstrate 
full  feasibility  of  weapon  system  develop- 
ment, such  development  is  not  war- 
ranted." 

I  am  concerned  over  the  failure  of  our 
military  space  programs  to  keep  pace 
with  both  technology  and  security  re- 
quirements.    In   this   respect,   it  is  my 


understanding  that  we  do  not  today  have 
any  approved  space  weapon  systems  un- 
der operational  developments  that  will 
enable  the  United  States  to  destroy  hos- 
tile satellites  over  the  free  world  and  to 
protect  our  very  heavy  investment  in 
peaceful,  scientific,  and  commercial  op- 
erations in  space.  While  I  do  not  pre- 
sume to  know  in  detail  what  our  defense 
operational  posture  should  be,  I  believe 
that  the  following  are  in  general  the 
minimum  essential  required  defense 
capabilities: 

First.  To  conduct  near-space  opera- 
tions using  manned  maneuverable  vehi- 
cles capable  of  self-defense  and  having 
the  capability  of  conducting  offensive, 
defensive,  and  pa.ssive  support  missions. 

For  example,  Dyna-Soar.  While  spe- 
cifically a  test  bed.  this  project  is  criti- 
cally important  to  the  attainment  of 
effective  manned  military  capabilities  in 
space. 

Such  a  vehicle  is  needed  to  demon- 
strate the  feasibility  of  rapid  launch 
capability,  maneuverability  in  space,  ma- 
neuverability during  reentry,  precision 
recovery  with  conventional  landing,  re- 
use, and  the  ability  to  incorporate 
weapons 

Second.  Develop  a  standard  national 
space  launch  system  in  support  of  mili- 
tary requirements  with  application  to 
the  civilian  requirements  of  our  overall 
national  space  effort.  This  I  under- 
stand we  are  now  initiating.  However. 
it  is  essential  that  we  exercise  a  greater 
sense  of  urgency  and  not  delay  the  pro- 
gran,  with  excessive  study. 

For  example.  Titan  III.  Approve  and 
accelerate  the  recommended  Titan  HI 
development  which  will  fill  the  payload 
gap  in  the  5.000-  to  30.000-pound  pay- 
load  ranse  which  exists  between  the 
present  Atlas-Aiiena  and  the  projected 
Saturn  C-1  capabilities. 

This  performance  will  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  orbital  Dyna-Soar 
mission  without  restraints  and  with  ade- 
quate safety  margin.  It  will  provide  the 
basis  of  advanced  technology  required  by 
the  Air  Force  and  support  of  its  develop- 
ment responsibilities  to  NASA  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  very  large  solid  booster 
program. 

Third.  To  conduct  near-space  opera- 
tions using  unmanned  satellites  with  the 
capability  of  performing  military  com- 
munications  mission. 

For  example,  lightweight,  multiple- 
launch  active  satellites  can  be  used  until 
such  time  as  more  sophisticated  systems 
become  available,  to  provide  essential 
continuity  of  command  and  control  and 
to  pres'^rve  the  intelligence  communica- 
tion.s  channels  required  to  support  the 
exercise  of  command.  The  elements  of 
command  include  the  President;  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff;  the  unified  and  specified 
commanders  in  their  permanent,  mobile. 
or  alternate  command  posts;  and  com- 
manders havms  custodial  and  final 
weapon  delivery  control,  including  Army 
forces,  ground,  naval  and  air  task  forces. 
The  requirements  for  secure  communica- 
tions are  vital  and  are  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  commercial  applications. 
whatever  common  foundation  of  tech- 
nology must  be  drawn  upon. 


Fourth.  To  establish  and  operate 
greatly  improved  earth -based  installa- 
tions for  tracking  and  controlling 
friendly  vehicles  and  for  the  detection 
and  tracking  of  potentially  unfriendly 
vehicles. 

For  example,  space  detection  and 
tracking  sy.stem  Spadats  needs  to  be  ex- 
panded and  brought  up  to  a  greater 
operational  capability  to  keep  pace  with 
the  expanding  .space  programs  world- 
wide. 

Fifth.  To  establish  and  operate  in- 
space  facilities  for  applied  research  and 
development  testing. 

For  example,  a  military  orbital  de- 
velopment system  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding an  orbital  space  test  station 
whereby  space  vehicle  components  and 
subsystems  may  be  tested  in  the  actual 
space  environment,  which  cannot  be 
fully  duplicated  on  earth.  The  training 
and  performance  of  in -space  supply, 
maintenance,  crew  rotation  and  rescue 
missions  can  also  be  integrated  through 
the  use  of  the  orbital  test  station. 

Sixth.  To  conduct  in-space  bioastro- 
nautics  experiments  through  the  em- 
ployment of  an  orbital  space  satellite. 

For  example,  the  military's  bioastro- 
nautics  orbital  space  satellite  program, 
designed  for  the  determination  of  the 
feasibility  of  extended  manned  military 
operations  in  space  through  exposure  of 
selected  biological  payloads  to  the  space 
environment  needs  to  be  pursued  as  soon 
as  possible.  This  will  enable  us  to  better 
understand  and  cope  with  the  effects  of 
long-term  weight le.s.sne.ss,  radiation,  and 
isolation. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  fully  aware  that 
all  of  the  required  defen.se  capabilities 
cannot  be  attained  either  simultaneously 
or  within  the  pre.sent  technology.  How- 
ever, when  technology  does  permit,  the 
necessary  military  space  .systems  must  be 
developed  on  a  priority  basis.  When 
technology  must  be  advanced,  vigorous 
basic  research,  applied  research,  and 
advanced  technology  programs  must  be 
conducted,  drawing  upon  the  full  re- 
sources of  science  and  industry  to  insure 
that  the  full  potential  of  military  space 
systems  is  realized  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  principal  objective  of  these  ac- 
tions, Mr.  President,  is  the  paining  of 
time — time  that  will  permit  all  of  us  to 
make  added  and  continued  efforts  to  re- 
duce the  aggressiveness  of  the  Soviets 
and  to  remove  the  insulation  of  the  Rus- 
sian people  from  the  rest  of  the  world; 
time  to  conclude  appropriate  agreements 
whereby  our  two  nations  may  mutually 
undertake  cooperative  space  projects 
and  to  seek  other  areas  of  common  in- 
terests; and,  lastly,  time  to  develop  an 
atmosphere  of  international  good  will 
and  trust  which  may  someday,  prefer- 
ably witliin  the  United  Nations,  provide 
the  political  basis  for  more  permanent 
peaceful  relations  between  nations. 

The  emergency  of  the  nuclear  bomb 
and  the  ballistic  missile  has  completely 
disrupted  the  balance  between  time. 
space,  and  destructive  power,  However, 
through  the  establishment  of  a  strong 
military  space  deterrent  force  we  can 
provide  an  improved  climate  of  security 
and  stability  in  which  to  pursue  our 
ideals  and  goals  in  critical  issue  of  dis- 
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Mr.  President,  will 

am  happy  to  yield 

Wi.sconsm. 

Is  it  a  fair  conclu- 


armamcnt,  arm.s  control,  space  coopera- 
tion and  others  that  face  us.  While  we 
must  recognize  and  continue  to  strive  for 
these  essential  goals,  wc  must  also  pro- 
vide an  adequate  foundation  of  strength 
for  our  political  will  and  resolution. 
This  foundation  for  the  future  can  only 
be  provided  by  an  appropriate  and  timely 
extension  of  our  military  deterrence  in- 
to space. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  compliment 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada  for  manifesting  great  leader- 
ship in  makmu  today  what  ;s  really  a 
most  noteworthy  and  historic  address 
in  this  Chamber  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation  and  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 
We  must  not  permit  the  Soviet  Union 
to  obtain  absolute  control  of  outer 
space.  If  this  were  ever  to  hapijen.  they 
might  not  be  deterred  from  attacking 
us.  The  Senator  has  made  a  great 
speech.  I  am  happy  I  was  in  the  Cham- 
ber to  listen  to  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  for  his  veiT 
kind  remarks. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE. 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.     I 
to  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  PROXMIRE. 
sion  that  the  Senator  from  Ne\ada  is 
asking  that  we  continue  to  proceed  with 
the  manned  lunar  probe  program,  with 
peaceful  objectives — stressing  and  em- 
phasizing the  peaceful  aspects  of 
l^ASA's  program — but  also  that  we 
should  give  far  more  attention  and 
should  devote  far  more  effort,  energy. 
money,  manpower,  and  so  forth,  to  the 
military  space  program? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  ab.so- 
lutcly  correct.  I  am  not  .suKgestmc  that 
we  reduce  our  efforts  insofar  as  NASA's 
programs,  which  have  been  announced. 
are  concerned.  I  think  those  are  good 
programs.  I  supported  them  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  and  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate.  I  think  we  should  devote 
our  attention  to  that,  but  I  think  we  are 
devoting  entirely  too  little  effort  toward 
the  military  applications. 

It  seems  that  many  people  are  reluc- 
tant to  i;se  the  words  "military  appli- 
cations" with  respect  to  space.  I  pointed 
out  in  my  address  that  the  Strategic  Air 
Conmiand  is  the  biggest  single  item 
which  has  kept  the  peace,  up  to  now. 
Certainly  that  is  a  military  application 
of  capabilities  within  our  hands  to  keep 
the  peace.  This  is  the  type  of  thing  I 
am  urging.  I  think  we  should  forget 
about  this  "bugaboo"  and  be  wilUng  to 
talk  about  military  applications. 

It  is  certainly  clear  that  the  Soviets 
talk  about  them.  I  remember  that  about 
3  days  ago  I  saw  an  article  in  the  press 
by  Mr.  Blaganov,  the  Soviet  representa- 
tive at  the  United  Nations,  on  the  uses 
of  outer  space  for  peaceful  purpo.ses. 
He  has  been  working  on  this  cooperative 
space  effort.  The  article,  as  I  mter- 
preted  it,  pointed  out  clearly  that  the 


capabilities  which  the  Soviets  demon- 
strated with  their  shots  last  week  made 
it  clear  that  they  had  a  very  definite 
military  application  and  military  use. 

There  is  a  thoughtful  editorial  in  the 
New  York  Times  which  was  published 
August  19,  1962.  entitled  "The  Race  in 
Space."  I  think  it  gives  a  very  good 
analysis  of  the  problem,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous coiisent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  to  follow  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows; 

The  Race  in  Space 

The  Soviet  people  are  now  acclalining  witli 
Justified  pride  their  latest  heroes — the  twin 
cosmonauts  who  staged  a  history-making 
rendezvous  in  space  and  circled  the  earth 
for  up  to  4  days  to  set  a  new  mark  in  man"s 
reach  for  the  stars.  The  world  Joins  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  courage  and  endurance  of 
the  new  spacemen  and  to  a  magnificent  sci- 
entific achievement. 

But  the  new  Soviet  triumph  inevitably  and 
Imperatively  directs  attention  to  our  own 
space  program,  which  in  rocketry  at  least  Is 
admittedly  years  behind  the  Russian.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  has  ordered  a  speed-up  and 
Vice  President  Johnson  warns  that  "our  fu- 
ture as  a  free  Nation  Is  at  stake"  and  that 
"we  dare  not  lose."  Our  own  space  authori- 
ties assure  the  Nation  that  we  have  a  "solid" 
program  and  that  we  shall  still  beat  the  Rus- 
sians to  the  moon.  But  there  is  surely  no 
cause  for  complacency  or  for  carping  ques- 
tions whether  the  whole  project  is  worth  the 
cost. 

The  question  Is.  "What  price  survival?" 
Despite  their  peaceful  professions  the  Soviets 
make  their  space  program  part  of  their  mili- 
tary preparations  and  their  psychological 
warfare.  Premier  Khrushchev  boasts  that 
the  Soviets  are  developing  a  "global  rocket" 
able  to  whirl  around  the  earth  like  an  atomic 
sword  of  Damocles  to  strike  at  any  target 
and  that  their  rockets  can  "hit  a  fly  In 
space."  The  launching  within  24  hours  of 
two  spaceships  estimated  to  weigh  nearly  10 
tons  and  flying  in  tandem  to  a  pinpoint  land- 
ing reveals  a  precision  and  rocket  capacity 
that  give  point  to  this  boast.  Tl.e  psycho- 
logical impact  of  the  Soviet  achievement  on 
men's  minds  Is   incalculable. 

We  can.  of  course,  take  pride  in  our  own 
program.  We  have  launched  four  times  as 
m.any  satellites  as  the  Russians,  and  ours 
hnve  been  scientifically  far  more  sophisti- 
cated and  productive.  We  have  our  own 
astronauts.  We  have  Telstar  And  we  are 
developing  Ix^oster  rockets  of  even  greater 
thrust  than  the  Soviets  are  presumed  to 
have.     Why.  then,  are  we  behind^ 

It  Is  useless  to  rake  over  the  past  or  blame 
individuals.  But  it  is  vital  to  learn  from  past 
mistakes.  And  our  biggest  mistake,  which 
affected  all  our  pollcle.<=  wa.«  thnt  In  our  own 
dedication  to  peace  we  misliidgPd  Soviet  in- 
tentions and  capacities.  We  disarmed  im- 
mediately after  the  war  and  ignored  the 
implications  of  the  German  wartime  rockets 
while  the  Soviets  kept  their  vast  armies  and, 
building  on  the  German  experience,  concen- 
trated all  their  material  and  scientific  re- 
sources to  develop  rockets  for  nuclear  mon- 
ster bomb."!  Only  when  the  fall  of  Czecho- 
slovakia and  the  Kc^rean  war  shocked  us  into 
rearmament  did  we  sp>eed  up  our  military 
missile  program,  and  only  when  Sputnik  I 
startled  the  world  in  1957  did  we  awaken  to 
the  new  challenge. 

Even  then,  to  emphasize  its  peaceful  pur- 
poses, we  scrupulously  divorced  our  space 
program  from  our  military  missile  program 
(which  in  any  case  felt  no  need  for  bigger 
rockets)  and  starved  it  for  funds,  while  the 
Soviets  combined  space  and  military  rocketry 
from    the    start.     Interservlce   rivalries,    the 


dispersal  of  functions  and  re.-jponslblUties 
and,  finally,  labor  Irresix.msibUity.  or  worse, 
protracted   the   delay   ai:id   r.ased   costs. 

Some  of  these  handicaps  have  been  cor- 
rected. Others  continue  and  cry  out  for  cor- 
rection. That  Includes  greater  coordination 
between  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  and  the  military.  And  the 
time  for  such  improvement  is  now 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  further,  it  seems 
to  me  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  the 
Senator  raised  some  very  interesting, 
very  provocative,  and  very  tough  ques- 
tions of  priority.  On  page  8  of  his  state- 
ment, the  Senator  said; 

Should  this  Nation  continue  to  devote  bil- 
lions for  a  space  research  program  that  has 
Inadequate  or  tardy  application  to  national 
security?  If  so,  we  could  become  the  best- 
Informed  nation  on  space  science  to  be 
destroyed  by  hostile  military  capabilities 
of  the  Soviets,  who  are  capitalizing  on  our 
diligent,  but  time-consuming,  scientific  re- 
search. 

On  page  9  the  Senator  said : 

In  comparison  to  the  currently  approved 
multlbllllon-dollar,  10-year  program  of  our 
civilian  space  effort  to  get  to  the  moon,  we 
are  devoting  very  little  to  the  military  space 
effort. 

The  Senator  has  jtist  said  that  he  has 
high  regard  for  NASA's  effort,  and  does 
not  want  to  see  it  crippled  in  any  way. 
At  the  same  time  the  Senator's  words 
that  I  have  quoted  suggest  that  it  should 
not  take  as  high  a  priority  as  military 
space  applications.  It  is  my  tmder- 
standing  that  we  now  have  a  budget  for 
NASA  this  year  of  about  S3. 7  billion. 
We  have  a  space  budget,  that  is.  strictly 
space,  eliminating  missiles,  and  so  forth, 
but  including  the  satellites  that  the 
miUtarj'  sends  up,  of  about  one-third  of 
that  amount — about  SI. 2  billion. 

I  take  it  that  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada feels  that  if  we  arc  to  proceed  on 
the  very  ambitious  and  specific  basis 
which  he  so  well  outlined,  we  must  de- 
vote a  far  greater  proportion  of  our  space 
effort  to  military-  applications.  My  next 
question  will  relate  to  priorities.  But  is 
what  I  have  said  correct? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Tlic  Senator  is  correct. 
I  am  not  saying  necessarily  that  we  are 
devoting  too  much  attention  to  NASA, 
but  the  imbalance  is  too  great  as  be- 
tween the  military  application  and  what 
I  refer  to  as  the  .scientific  and  civilian 
application,  which  does  not  necessarily 
have  a  military  application. 

Mr.    PROXMIRE     Very   good.     Now 
we  come  to  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
real  crux   of   our   problem.     I  tried  to 
raise  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  when 
the  NASA  budget  came  before  the  Senate, 
the  problem  of  our  scientific  manpower 
and  the  very  severe  limitations  upon  it. 
I  put  in  the  Record  one  document  after' 
another  from  scientific  experts  at  MIT 
and   the  Scientific  Manjxiwer  Commis- 
sion, statme  tliat  we  are  now  straining 
our   scientific    manpower   to    the    limit. 
That   is  particularly   true   with   regard 
to  space  scientists.    NASA  last  year  took 
something  like  2.000  scientists.     In  the 
next  few  years,  with  the  expansion  of  the 
NASA  budget,  it  will  take  13.000.    I  think 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.  we  probably 
cannot  have  all-out  effort  both  in  the 
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military  applications  of  space  and  in  the 
man-to-the-moon  program.  If  we  fol- 
low the  logic  of  the  Senator's  very 
specific  and  definite  suggestions,  this 
may  very  well  interfere  with  our 
scheduling  of  reaching  the  moon  before 
the  Russians.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the 
tougher  problems  that  we  must  respon- 
sibly meet.  The  Senator  from  Nevada 
has  probably  put  the  emphasis  where  it 
belongs.  I  think  defense  must  come  first, 
although  I  agree  that  it  would  be  very 
valuable  to  beat  the  Russians.  I  think 
we  must  recognize  that  unfortunately  we 
have  available  a  very  limited  supply  of 
scientists.  I  think  we  should  do  all  wc 
can  to  Increase  the  supply,  and  to  bring 
them  into  this  effort  from  any  activity 
that  Is  not  related  to  defense.  But  I  can 
see  that  we  shall  encounter  a  situation 
of  real  competition  for  scarce  scientific 
manpower  between  NASA  and  the  mili- 
tary If  we  follow  the  Senator's  very 
excellent  advice.  I  appreciate  very 
much  his  comment  on  that  subject. 

Mr,  CANNON.  The  Senator  has 
pointed  up  a  very  serious  problem  In 
connection  with  scientific  manpower.  I 
have  spoken  on  the  floor  on  two  oc- 
casions on  that  subject.  I  am  prepar- 
in:^  another  .slatement  now,  We  have  a 
problem  In  that  field  that  must  be  re- 
solved m  better  fashion  than  It  Is  belnK 
resolved  at  the  present  time.  I  have 
spoclfic  sugKPstion,'*  that  I  hope  to  make 
next  week  which  I  think  would  help  In 
connection  with  that  particular  problem 
But  It  la  a  fact  that  we  have  competi- 
tion now  for  the  hljihly  trained  por.non- 
nel  available.  We  will  continue  to  have 
It  The  rate  of  Input  Into  our  schools 
l.s  (IropplnK  lalhrr  than  IncieasinH  in 
that  area, 

Mr  PROXMIUK     Exaolly, 
Mr    CANNC^N     The  problem  will  be- 
como   worst-   inMiead   of   belter   a.s   linu' 
goes  on  unlt'MM  we  lake  some  drastic  ac- 
tion to  rniri'Ct  the  .<(ltUttllon 

I  would  not  want  to  undertake  to  say 
what,  the  proper  balance  between  the 
two  proiuain.i  .should  be,  I  am  merely 
jtftvintf  that  If  we  are  dlreclln«  as  much 
of  our  attention  lo  the  purely  scientific 
and  civilian  i.spects  as  the  Senator  de- 
fcribt'"!,  the  Imbalance  Is  loo  great  be- 
tween that  and  the  military  application. 
I  think  we  must  emphanlae  the  military 
atiplicalloti  I  would  leave  it  for  those 
heller  Informed  than  I  lo  decide  what 
the  exact  balance  should  be  n.s  between 
the  respt'cuve  program.^ 

Mr  PHOXMIRK  The  Seiuitor  Is 
exiiclly  eorreel  \\\  Huuue«lln«  that  we 
huvp  a  veiv  .serums  .HCienline  edueaiioa 
problem  The  Ntatl.stles  I  have  seen 
kliiiw  that  only  about  iwo-ihirds  as 
numv  «itvu1ei\l«  enterli^u  eolleue  uo  mio 
i;>e  seieneeN  as  wei\i  int«i  thetn  10  yearn 
auo  We  ttie  uraduatinu  not  more,  but 
fe^^ei'  seipntlsU  aiul  eUMlKt^em  lluui 
before 

Tho  Hoviet  Union  has  reeouniml 
^eieniine  e<l\ienti(tn  wn.  a  prime,  In  fuel, 
the  prime  rletnenl  of  nalloiml  powei ,  antl 
at  1  \uulni't»tan(t  somrthlM«  like  flO  pri'- 
rent  of  all  U\eli'  eolleue  unuluivtes,  are 
sripnUsl.s,  rnulMeers  in'  appUnct  seinnllsts 
whereas  in  o\tr  sysletn  only  al>o\il  10 
peieent  air  Thai  dIfTerrnee  1«  Ukrly  lo 
bo  crucial  la  terms  of  power, 


I  should  like  to  ask  one  more  ques- 
tion. The  Senator  ha^  delivered  a 
superb  speech  relating  to  ihe  question  of 
cost.  We  are  going  to  have  an  mcroase 
of  $2  billion  in  the  civilian  space  budget 
this  year.  If  we  follow  the  advice  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada — and  I  think 
the  arguments  are  extraordinarily  per- 
suasive— there  will  be  a  great  increase 
in  the  military  space  budget.  I  think 
we  must  recognize  not  only  the  scien- 
tific limitations,  which  are  serious,  but 
also  some  very  tough  problems  relative 
to  getting  the  necessary  moneys,  will  be 
raised  I  can  .see  it  will  cost  not  merely 
a  few  hundred  million  dollars,  but  many 
billions  of  dollars  a  year  more  to  achieve 
the  objeciive.s  .s)  well  sot  forth  by  the 
Senator  from  Ne\  ada 

Mr  CANN(  N  Tne  Senator  has  made 
a  valid  ob.sei\ .ii.on,  Wc  must  face  our 
respon>ibil!i!es.  The  money  will  have  to 
come  from  somewhere.  We  will  either 
have  to  make  the  resources  available  or 
reproKram  some  of  the  activities  wo  are 
planning  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  acJLinVATKR.  Mr.  President. 
Will  the  Senator  Mrld' 

Mr.  CANNON     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  had  a  different 
purpose  11^  a.^kmK  the  Senator  to  yield. 
I  will  gel  inii)  that  in  A  moment,  But 
m  view  of  the  tDl'.oqiy  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wlseon.sui  Mr  ProvmirfI  and 
the  Senator  fmm  Neuidu  Mi  c  ^NNONl, 
relallve  lo  .selenti.^t.s  I  inatht  auilgeit  that 
both  of  lho.se  KelitU'iiii  i:  studv  the  first 
I'epoi'^  on   llie   N  i!  i.i!,,i".    \)i-<i  \.sr    i'.tlUCa- 


lion  Act,  uluc 


'A a.-.  V  ',iii:,-.)a-(i  for  the 
;r   sctentliU. 
rad.ng  the  re- 
'  !iy,  It  showed 

;;r    fell'Ul  .itilps 


1 1! 


;ut 


,l,s, 


pUI'po.He.s  of  l)!nv;<l;M 
1  was  Kl'eatly  ;-.r.o('ki'il 
port  If  I  reinemDe!  c 
thai  only  ;J2  ih-ktii:  )! 
were  granted  in  iinv  of  tl;r  :  ,;  . 
g(Uie»  that  wnc  i  I'CiH'n./rd  a  ( 
tlfiC- niodel'Il  fold  1,  ::i:;;ru.i.,<-'  n,,; 
matles,  .science  mul  nno  Othe; 
ftlips  my  meinoiv  l  know  th«  bei 
frtim  Nevada  w.ll  iir  ;n!ereit«l— bee 
he  and  1  both  aiiejidcd  the  Unlverilty 
of  Ari/.ona-  to  kiiow  ih.it  only  three  fel- 
lowshiiis  w(Mf  !■! anted  in  the  itudy  of 
nueleai'  phy.sics  i  hosi'  wnc  all  granted 
at  the  Univc!-;i\-  of  Aii/ona  Among 
the  fellowslnp.s  ;,\!;'i<l  win  M  to  study 
Buddhism  We  talk  ahoiit  !he  sepuja- 
tlon  of  church  and  state  Uierc  \\v\v 
neai  ly  20  the()lop,ical  fi-lloA 
by  the  Federal  CJove;  tsnieiii 
be  a  reason  for  tl-.at 

I  .sugKCNi  iliat  we  inh:iii  find  thai  rea- 
son m  the  rather  iiehuloas  iioliey  thai 
NASA  is  foUowinM  tmiav  ;,,rnelv,  PX- 
plorinu  .space  for  peucefu;  p  n  p.  ,  .,  only, 
I  wovild  like  to  have  soinetJiii  outline  lo 
me  what   peaceful  pui  |io  l•^  aie 

Now'  I  w  i^h  to  laiininr!,!  mi  the  .Sen- 
atoi 'n  very  excellent  aiul  !  iinely  siH'eeh 
The  rhnl  thtnM  tlial  wr  noinl  (to  lU  IhiM 
eountrv  and  I  think  hi  WolMh  hM  RO 
reeonni/ed  foi  loiiie  il'iir  It  In  derlfle 
what  mir  polics  -iliouid  ih  ,i  -auor  ami 
that  It   In  wiooh  to  \\a\\ 

peaceful    PUI  po-ie^i     will  ii 


>tllpi  Bl'anted 

Tbei(>  must 


Uaued  in  the  pioui  an; 
application  in  •\\\\wv  \; 
but  pilinaiilv  iniltta: 
mean  when  \m  -.uv  I 
peaceful  puriio.i'.  ' 
late  that  back  and  .a\ 


to   irly   fof 

'  '  I  ly  iiian  pn- 

I  vM  thkt  evpry 

'  only  military 

What  do  wr 

pi  111  e"  or  "foi 

Hi  iht  trans- 
lit  n.i  straloitio 


Air  Command  is  created  and  maintained 
for  peaceful  purposes.  We  might  con- 
.sider  our  forces  on  the  ground,  on  the 
sea,  and  under  the  sea.  and  state  that 
all  military  forces,  wherever  they  are. 
are  creatt^d  for  peaceful  purposes.  We 
do  not  create  military  forces  for  aggres- 
sive purpo.ses.  We  create  them  in  the 
hope  that  we  will  not  have  to  go  to  war 
and  that  the  very  excellence  and 
strength  of  our  military  will  keep  other 
people  from  going  to  war, 

If  the  Senator  will  Indulge  me — and  I 
know  It  is  not  fair  lo  lake  advantage  of 
his  time — the  Strategic  Air  Command, 
as  he  has  so  rightfully  pointed  out.  ha.s 
been  the  deterrent  that  has  kepi  peace 
in  our  world,  not  necessarily  the  ma- 
chines of  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
but  th(^  highly  trained  crews  who  can 
do  a  biiier  job  than  any  other  force  in 
the  Will  Id  This  has  been  true  since 
Wo;  Id  War  II  If  that  has  been  Hue.  I 
s;  i\i  (i  like  to  a.'-k  the  Senalol  if  he  doe.s 
not  loci  con\ince(l  that  the  re\eise  can 
be  true.  If  the  Soviel-s  become  .sujaMloi 
In  space  and  (le\elop  a  technique  in- 
vo!\i!ii;  !hi'  ability  to  bombard  the  eaitli 
ii:  (1  ii:\iv  the  eaith,  and  do  anylinn:i 
tlay  care  to  do  fiom  .space  would  not 
t(.i-  (ippo.Mte  be  true  ' 

\\\  (".^NN()N  I  uould  iiKiee  with  the 
.Si  i.atoi-  from  tliat  .standpoint  I  do  not 
.SI  I  h'>A  we  <'an  ecpiale  (hlTeliUil  level.s  of 
a'iuo,sp)irie  and  ,say  liu"  air  goes  up  so 
hinh  then  you  get  to  lowei  spaciv  and 
then  N'ou  get  to  oulei  .space  " 

,'\!'.v  pel  son  wlio  exi'iei.se.s  control  from 
spaci'  IS  m  a  |>(),sitlon  to  dominate  In 
(i!!,ei'  woid.s.  il  i.s  all  an  exten.sion  from 
'  :,i  ,:iiiind  U|)  If  Russia  1»  able  lo  dom- 
inate a  hiwhei  area  there,  and  then  have 
at  their  Ix'ck  and  call  strategie  air  cotn- 
niand  I  vMiuld  -ay  we  would  find  oui - 
mIvi,  in  a  deininenlal  poMtion,  Tlu 
ai)..its  to  inaneuvei'  in  thi.s  one  ai'ca  is 
extii  lU'  ly  niipoitanl  If  tlie  iiiiuie  that 
I  !m\r  ni-.ei  ted  in  my  .speech  from  whicli 
I  II  ad  Ihiee  paragiaph.s  is  cori'eel ,  the 
Hoviei.s  hii\c  deinon.siraied  a  ti(>men(loiiv 
Rbllity  and  capaliility  to  maneuvei  and 
to  rendezvous  ni  .space,  and  they  liave 
made  a  ttemendons  stei)  foiwaid  in  lie- 
ing  able  to  control  thai  aiea  of  the  al- 

mosphei  e 

Mr     (iOl.DWATF.R      The    Senator    Is 
correct      1  do  not  wish  to  labor  Ihe  point 
but  I   believe   that    loo   many    ix'ople   m 

the  eUilian  stiata  at  the  Pentagon  over- 
look hisloiic  facl.s     We  can  demon.stiale 
uliat  the  Senator  Iiom  Nevada  ha.s  .said 
It    we   t-'o  haiit   thiough    histoiv       Tli<i  e 
pri'Ple    sluiiuu;  even  in  tllhal  (lavs    u  ho 
coni  rolled  I  lie  pi'evalenl  means  of  1 1  ans- 
p  i^'aiii'ii  cnMiioUed  the  unknown  wtnld 
W  s    (Ills  1 1  .li'r  tluit   put  lei  n  (low  n  to  i  he 
rlvei    moiilhs    tiiul    inio    Ihe    Medlteiiu 
11'  Ills     .^s  the  I'i  'Npt  inns  heeaine  mi  pen-  i 
111     till     naMi'allon    of     Ihe     Mtdlleiia 
Ii    all    t  liiS    heeaine  a  wo|  Id   piwei       i  In' 
t  III  I  K'.  ii'oK  It  a\v  a\    tioin  Ihe  MuviUliin  ■ 
iluil    'aiim    palteiM  vvai  followed  an  the 
P0V^el    flowed  out   Ihiouult  the  Htiallf»  of 
Olbrallai   liilo  the  oentn      Poiluual  he 
PRme  a   woild   pouei     hi'eauf>e   "lie  doin 
inaletl   Ihe   ilun   known   «ea?i      Mhe  wii" 
Inlliiweil  hv  Mpain      Later  I'lnglaiul  be- 
eiiine  llir  doinllianl   powei     for  the  same 
I  ea  <on 
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England  for  over  200  years,  kept  the 
peace  ir.  the  world,  or  a  comparative 
peace,  because  she  dominated  the 
prevalent  means  of  transportation, 
which  were  the  seas.  General  Smuts, 
back  in  1917,  prophesied  that  he  who 
conlroUfd  the  air  controlled  the  world. 
That  prDphecy  became  true  when,  fol- 
lowing World  War  II,  we  dominated  the 
control  of  the  means  of  air  tran.sporla- 
tlon.  V^e  were  the  No,  1  power,  not 
necessarily  because  of  oui-  economic 
ability,  but  becau.se  we  dominated  in 
the  means  of  transportation  by  air.  We 
still  do.  That  Ks  why  it  is  unfortunate 
today  we  do  not  have  a  super.sonlc  trans- 
port on  the  boards  or  on  tlie  hra  e\(n 
though  we  are  th(>  woi  Id  .s  leadmi'  air- 
power.  Yet  we  ari'  able  to  buy  from 
France  today,  from  the  Caiavelle  Corp 
a  supenonic  ti'an,'-iKt!l.  foi'  dehvi  i-y  by 
li<66  I  is  a  cr\i!U'  shame.  Mr  Presi- 
dent that  that  shamld  b(>  true  That 
should  not    be  allowed  to  hapi)en 

I'ndec  present  plans  we  knaiw  that  the 
last  B  ,^JH  bomber  made  by  the  rreat 
l)lant  of  BcM'iiu'.  vihlcli  I  overlooked  to 
meniuui  tlie  other  day  m  my  discussion 
w  ith  the  .Senator  fiom  Washiinion  w  1th 
reference  to  the  dlstiibution  ot  buyni^; 
m  this  Held  will  ('(ime  ofT  the  hne  m 
Feptembei  ol  tills  year  'i  lie  piiiriam- 
ItiK  out  of  the  H  47  has  started  and  It 
Is  alitlc'lpated  will  be  completed  by  lUtiri 
Bv  lii7()  tl.e  H  W:  fleet  by  attillion,  m 
m\  opll  loll,  will  be  reduced  by  half 
T!,!'  w  iT  leave  u.s  by  l!l7()  ni  niv  h,umble 
opiiiiiii  With  a  stialiru  All  Command 
nitnost  on  pai)ei  onlv  We  will  have 
soim  sb,!)'.  but  not  the  meat  Ilei'l  Wc 
have  hail 

Today  wi  ha\(  on's  one  hombi  i  com- 
liu;  of!  :he  line  and  that  is  the  B  70 
V.  llUil  We  lioiie  to  h.a\i'  in  Decembei 

U'hlle  the  t'ntted  Slates  is  iiractlcally 
(lilioyi  w  Its  stiiitei'le  all  capaliility  in 
the  atmo,>.plici  e  th.e  Hu'sUitls  me  very 
('tails  .|rinon,sti  iiting  then  deteimina- 
liiai    to    :ain  .space  ,«.upei  Uu  Ity 

Madirn  Picstdent  I  cannot  iinin-:ine  a 
f<])eeeh  I  hat  could  he  made  at  a  mote  ii|)- 
piiipaiaie  time  by  ii  betiet  informed  man 
th,in  th  •  spe(>eh  that  Is  l)elnk'  made  by 
the  di.st  n-:\nshed  SenatcU'  fiom  Nevada 
1  complmeiit  1  im  on  it  All  Americans 
should  lead  his  speech  I  \\o\w  he  will 
ciintmui  Ml  hi,s  edoit  to  gel  oui  (h)vern- 
nii  nt  to  wake  iip  to  eeitam  fundamental 
tacts  ;t  should  wake  up  to  the  Iiicl, 
t'litainh  that  he  who  lo,ses  space  loses 
the  peaer  \\'e  must  decide  to  dominate 
111  spai'e  as  wi  have  dominated  m  the 
111!  Sluice  I'.  Ilie  kes  to  peiuf  1  believe 
that  Ihe  coinputeis  in  t.'iay  paiils  In  the 
Pentagon  ,should  be  pu^hed  inlo  the 
background  and  .some  \eiv  luaelieal  e\- 
l>elienee  I  mm  Ihe  milllais  .should  la- 
allowed  I  I  eoine  (oiwald  so  thai  we  can 
lecoi'in.'e  the  mililaiN  u.se.s  o|  hpnee  1 
t.uain  Hunk  ihe  Meiutioi  iioin  Nevada 
tor  the  eseellenl  hpeeeh  he  lulh  made  I 
1<  i'"W  lluii  ill  'ui\  in.i!  so  1  echo  Ihe  si  nl  1  • 
ha  nl'.  of  maiiv  AiiH  i  leaiii 

Ml  t 'A  SNt  iN  1  ihaliK  ihi  Mi  miloi 
As  I  'laltl  eiii  111  1  I  eel  lalnh  an  ee  thai 
Ihe  piohli  m  hne  l-»  one  of  f1eMhllli\ 
Not  loiu!  aeo,  1  leeall  thai  a  eeiieial  odi  ■ 
f  I  ui  teNt.fyltu'  brfoie  Ihe  Aimed  MelV- 
Ices  -^ald  m  le^t  iiieiiinu  lo  Ihe  Mlia- 
IckiU-  All    .'oiumand.  Dial  Uuy  aie  Uic 


silenl  s:lo  sitters  of  the  seventies.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  believe  that  to  be  true. 
We  must  not  get  ourselves  in  a  com- 
pletely inflexible  position.  The  Senator 
has  pointed  out  that  conditions  change, 
and  that  the  ability  to  maneuver  is  the 
key  to  the  whole  problem.  We  had  bet- 
ter start  facing  the  problem  and  start 
uK'ognizint;  the  fact  that  we  liavc  a  mil- 
itary application  and  requnernc^iu  for  It 
in  space. 

Mr.  COOPER  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  vieki  ' 

M:    CANNON      I  yuai 

Mr  coriPKR  I  should  like  to  echo 
the  nniark  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor Iiom  Arizona  iMr  OoldwaterI.  I 
hope  also  that  the  Senator  from  Nevada, 
wl.(j  hias  opened  the  subject,  and  who  Is 
a  mi  mbei-  of  the  Armed  Si  r\  ices  Com- 
in.tlte,  will  push  his  i!iC;u.;y  in  the 
Armed  Services  Cominitiee  to  Jiasure 
that    lull   conMclei-ation    is    \  ;\rr.    to   ihe 


m:i,tar\'     implications 


oi 


th.i 


su\  let 


a(iiie\emi  nt>  and  the  effect  they  could 
ha\e  upon  our  security.  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  I  know  it  ;.s  (!;f!a'ull  fo;  inr.  one 
who  ,s  lait  a  membe;  o!  tliat  commUlee 
oi  a  meinbei'  of  the  Siiacc  Committee  to 
lie  ei.r)ii''ant  ol  all  these  mattiis  We 
do  no!  know  enough  about  tliem  al- 
thoUi.il  thiey  iiITeci  the  very  security  o! 
11. 11  CMunlry  I  have  i-'reat  confidence  m 
the  SeeKiaiy  of  Defense  Mr  Namara 
Ne\ertheless  it  wa.s  laporled — whiih.ei 
eii'ii'ctly  or  not,  I  do  not  know  that  lie 
(id  hot  \  lew  the  recent  advances  a.s  mi.- 
laihv  significant  I  ho|)e  1  am  not  nii.s- 
(luoi.ni:  htm      Am  1  ceuieci  '' 

Ml  CANNON  I  would  say  that  I  dai 
see  thill  remark  reported  m  tha-  pies.s 
Mowevei  I  would  want  to  make  i!  cKa; 
that  ms'  itieielice  was  not  to  .Seeielaiv 
McNamaia  who  I  tiiink  is  doiiu'  an  oui- 
slandiiu.!  lol)  I  lit)  know  that  then-  l;n.^ 
been  home  lepi  o^:lamln^■  and  itempha- 
si/itii-'  iiloiu-:  t  hese  hues 

Mr  COOPMH  My  own  letnaik.-  do 
not  Kiel  to  him.  because  I  agree  svith 
the  Senaloi  that  he  l,s  a  meat  .'^eeietaiv 
ol  Diiensc  Hut  I  have  lead  that  'ome  m 
tlie  All  l  ol  ee  ill  e  concerned  b\  th.e  So\  ui 
advance  in  space  and  their  militaiy  im- 
plications So  I  hope  that  lull  ami  caie- 
ful  consideration  will  be  riven  to  the 
subject  It  is  easy  to  comment  fiom 
liindMiiil.  but,  looking  liack  I  believe 
we  have  failed  at  timt>s  to  lake  note  of 
sii-iih  whiiii,  ll  we  had  obsened  and 
taken  tuiion  concerniiu;  them  would 
have  placed  us  m  a  miuii  bet  it  i  position 
(  >ne  ol  the  tlllllcull  les  inhel  eiit  .0  uui 
space  iMoeiam  i-  that  we  ito  not  !.a\c 
to  I  a!   Iioosii  I  h  f  Ml    1  otKii.s 

.Ml     CANNt  )N      i  lial  is  cm  mi 

Ml  C(  >(  )p|ii(  !  was  III  11. 1  Al  iu\  111 
I'  Ulo|a'  dill  ilU!  W'oi  Id  Will  11  I  hi  ,ii  o 
the  V  J  s  kII  Ike  a»j  tial  I  liou-.atal.-.  o! 
ollieln  llul  somehow  OUI  (loveinmelil 
tlal  iiiil  conmilei  them  ''O  'a,i  niritaili! 
I  \  Ideiil  ly   as  dill  I  he  l<ii«<*-iaii'i 

Yenleitlav    I    lead   in    Ihe   W'lf.hii; mi 
raindav   /  liti    an   ailliie   eiilliliil     Ici^ 
Man  VVoik  In  Mockiiis    Hc'iin  in   llliui 
wiltli^n  l)v  William  I.    Hyan    an  Ap<-<oel 
itleil    Pie'«'>   ffpeeliil    i>oM  e^poiiili  ol        Mi 
l(\iin  points  out  that  heiMiiniiiM  in  lif^il 
the  Hovlii  I'Mon  ta>giin  to  mmuI  up  'alel 
UlcM  and  luUI  the  wtuld  thai    tia.s    win 


doing  so.  Their  scientists  predicted  in 
1955  that  the  first  Russian  satellite 
would  be  sent  up  2  years  later.  The 
United  States — and  I  do  not  include  the 
scientists — did  not  seem  to  pay  great  at- 
tention to  the  prediction.  If  we  had. 
we  would  not  have  been  so  shocked  in 
1957  when  the  first  Sputnik  was 
launched. 

Win  the  Senator  fiom  Nevada  i^erm;; 
me  to  read  excerpts  from  this  article? 

Mr.  CANNON  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
Senator  do  so. 

Mr.  COOPER  The  article  reads,  in 
part: 

In  1981  tlie  Russuuia  rcpojicU  :ucXciing 
two  dogs  6u  mllei  Into  the  atmosphere  unci 
returning  them 

In  November  ;iiri3  lo  months  after  Stalin 
dlrd.  the  Rusaians  announced  they  Intended 
to  create  an  nrtiflclnl  Bstelllte  and  Inter  ghoot 
for  the  moon. 

In  August  1858  I  .'^  Srci  \  ►•h\c  \ixt  In- 
ternatlonal  Ahit' laui^a  u.  heUnutlon  Con- 
groM  H  pr^dif! i.Ji:  wiiuii  vkh.'  j.K'ht  on  the 
nose,     lii  n  :  ,?  ;<  (1 

"Of    ;  ,•.      a,  .n.    ;,Vc;  t;    :,    ;i;    viic    U.8.S.R. 

han  bee:  mv'  '.tci  \.  rr-riin  ,".  problemi  re- 
»p»«ctlng  interplui.fwoy  <  !i  aainlcalloni, 
primarUy  probJemx  rrimiia'  •  ;.n  nrtlflclal 
earth  aatelllte  li.  my  <  ;;,:..' ;,  it  will  be 
poiMible  to  laurai,  lo,  iukulUu  curih  eaVeU 
lltn  within  the  nexi  2  m-iun  " 

The  Weal  paid  litei-  nt'.ciiv.nn. 

In  1856.  Khruahi  i.i  \  t<  ,(i  SoMet  aclentlita 
not  to  fear  fortlge,  .(Uaf  i  ,•  ■  •.  •  i-ry. 
thing  they  could  fn  a  !!.!  \Ni  •  c  i  i.nt 
the  rettralnu  werr    .r 

By  May  1887.  tin-  Aiiitiniiy  mou  Uu»»la 
wai  ready  to  launch  n  iintelliu  The  Soviet 
pri»»»«  told  the  nirtt"  frequpncy  to  be  used. 

.\)ipiirejjtly  u,.  ti.rM  i  inie  were  pnaeed  on 
lo  Wiuhlngtoii 

Then— aurprlae. 

On  Octohti  4  n»,'S7  t  jir  numnlniii  flew  Iput* 
nik  I,  weiKi.oa'  I'M  pMumu  into  orbit  at 
i"0!ii'  II,,, I)  ,.1.  r,,,,.i      p  Mi.Mi,  ,,,   ,'4  dayi. 

What  we  ale  sayini-;  does  m  t  (iown- 
1  !  .all  ou;  pioijiam  for  the  peiiciful  \i*r 
o!  spate  our  hope  tor  dlsaiinamiit 
Put  ihiM  pioi-Mnm.s  aiul  OUI  .seei.i.tv  df. 
land  upon  the  maintenance  of  ou!  miU» 
laiv   Strength— niui   a   tiue   detimi.t, 

We  who  nrr  not  membii>  of  the  Com- 
mitee  on  Aimed  Servlee^  know  hiiidlv 
iu,\  t hiini:'  about  t he^r  proi-i  iims  wem,i>-t 
di  peiui  upon  SenatfU',s  wh.o  are  miinlai'. 
o!  ihi  committee  It  Is  a  Kieat  C(inm;t- 
!("•  I  am  certain  tliat  th,t  Seni,';  ;  Ircrr. 
Nl  vada    will    j)ursue    tins   subuc; 

Mr  CANNON  I  thank  th.  dls- 
I.nruisliett  Seiiatoi  fiom  Kentucky  for 
111  <  !  einai  ks 

Mr  MAC.Nl'HON  Mi  Pi  esnu  nt.  Will 
thi  Siiiatoi  fromNevatla  yielil'^ 

Ml    CANNIKN       1  yielil 

'\1i  MAdNl'SON  I  dill  not  hear  all 
ti  the  able  hi  nuloi  s  ^peetil  liowivci  I 
'■UI  ii\  .shat  I  ,some  ol  hlh  opinion,-  I  1 1  ml 
till  la  4e-, pupil  ailuiewhUii  la  m  a  u,''r'<1 
II:   Mil    MibUi  t       ^M  il!    1  belli  \  i    u  i    •  Imullt 

lit    Ihi     .-.Ub  U-|  1    il;    pi  I  ;,pt'l   I  A  i 

i  hi  hubeommiltee  oh  tmh  p.  oilellt 
I  'Ith  I  •  \ppi  npi  lnlllln^  of  w  ha  h  I  am 
I  hn  iliao  liiift  Mi'.l  eolielutled  hi m  .!  r ' 
ol,  !  he  itlipi  opi  lilt  ion  foi  I  la  Mpaii 
Art  I  I  s  I  111  eommillee  w  11!  mio  It  up  tli 
liili  1  UI  "tlav  Wetlnendav  oi  lliui^-tlas 
i  lit-  lull  pi  o\  Itlen  tiiifne  to  (4  billion  ha 
the  'paee  efTtuI  Thiw  Ik  »p|>i  mimult  ly 
('  Ol  il  pel  ei  nt  of  the  hutlMii  foi  Ihi  ell* 
!  M  ( )o\i  I  nim  lit  We  have  ti  letl  ti^  miM  • 
»a    I    I  hat    intthi    of    this   anuainl    w  lU    bi 
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spent  for  peaceful  purposes  in  space. 
Nevertheless,  I  feel  certain  that  much  of 
the  work  which  the  Space  Agency  is  do- 
ing can  revert  to  whatever  military  plans 
there  are  in  many  fields  in  space. 

Great  progress  hsw  been  made  in  the 
booster  field.  The  Saturn  C-1.  or  the 
one  which  is  now  projected,  will  send  up 
practically  anything  we  could  think  we 
would  want  to  send  up  in  the  form  of 
space  platforms.  The  plan  is  to  have 
two  rockets  rendezvous  when  an  attempt 
is  made  to  reach  the  moon  area.  We 
have  been  told  by  the  representatives  of 
the  Space  Agency  that  the  military  re- 
ceives much  of  the  benefit  of  the  work 
they  are  doing;  that  the  military  can 
apply  this  work  to  research  in  rockets, 
or  whatever  else  they  wish  to  use  it  for. 
I  am  hopeful  that  there  will  not  -be  any 
duplication.  I  hope  that  the  military,  as 
has  been  so  well  stated  by  the  Senator 
from  Nevada,  will  take  advantage  of  all 
the  things  that  are  being  done  by  the 
Space  Agency.  Sometimes  we  must  be 
careful,  when  we  evaluate  a  program, 
to  make  certain  that  there  will  not  be  a 
duplication  of  some  of  the  work  which  is 
being  done  by  others.  This  is  true  of 
the  solid  fuels  program.  We  hope  that 
the  objectives  sought  will  have  a  good  re- 
sult in  the  end. 

Sometimes  the  Russians  do  the  spec- 
tacular. How  much  of  their  effort  is 
devoted  to  that  end,  to  the  detriment 
of  certain  other  portions  of  the  space 
effort,  we  do  not  know.  I  do  not  believe, 
considering  the  overall  picture,  that  the 
American  space  program  is  a  bad  one. 
I  think  it  has  been  a  very  good  one, 
and  will  continue  to  improve. 

The  point  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada,  and  as  concurred  in  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  to  the  effect  that 
the  application  of  the  work  of  the  Space 
Agency  to  defense  and  the  control  of 
space  militar^'wise,  is  important.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  is  correct  in  his 
suggestion  that  whatever  liaison  there  is 
between  the  Space  Agency  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  ought  to  be  better. 
In  the  field  of  boosters,  great  progress 
is  being  made.  We  now  have  some  really 
good  boosters.  I  hope  we  will  not  con- 
stantly have  to  reevaluate  our  program 
simply  because  someone  else  does  some- 
thing. We  ought  to  have  our  objectives 
and  stick  to  them. 

I  have  been  under  the  impression  that 
the  military  are  taking  advantage  of  all 
the  research  by  the  Space  Agency  and 
are  developing  it  for  miUtary  purposes. 
I  hope  that  the  military  will  be  able  to 
use  all  of  the  fine  scientific  achievements 
which  we  know  about  which  have  been 
accomplished  in  space.  Four  billion  dol- 
lars is  a  lot  of  money  to  provide  for  the 
Space  Agency.  I  think  the  committee 
will  provide  that  amount.  But  we  are 
moving  ahead  as  fast  as  our  capabilities 
will  allow  us  to  move.  I  would  be  a  little 
shocked  if  I  thought  the  military  was 
not  moving  in  the  same  way.  I  under- 
stand the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada,  but  it  is  no  criticism  of  him 
when  I  say  that  perhaps  there  ought  to 
be  a  little  more  of  an  awakening  mili- 
tarywLse  in  this  field. 

Mr.    CANNON.      The    Senator    from 
Washington   is   exactly   correct   in   his 


position.  What  I  have  said  is  not  a 
criticism  of  NASA.  I  have  supported 
NASA's  programs,  and  they  are  good 
programs.  I  am  sure  the  military  is 
taking  advantage  of  whatever  research 
they  can  utilize  in  connection  with  the 
program  of  NASA. 

Military  representatives  are  now  serv- 
ing with  the  group  at  NASA,  trying  to 
coordinate  the  programs.  The  point  I 
make  is  that  there  is  a  military  need 
between  the  point  where  we  are  mili- 
tarily at  present,  and  the  long-range 
objectives  of  NASA  for  purely  scientific 
and,  as  I  refer  to  them,  space-type  pur- 
poses. For  example,  the  Dyna-Soar 
program  is  a  near-space  operation  to 
give  us  a  capability  to  maneuver  in  space, 
to  give  us  a  capability,  eventually,  of 
simultaneous  orbit,  to  the  point  where 
there  can  be  a  dockiiig  procedure. 

The  Titan  III  is  in  between  the  huge 
booster  and  the  capability  we  have  to- 
day. 

Mr.  MAGNTJSON,  We  hope  to  have 
that  capability  with  the  Saturn. 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  correct ;  some- 
thing that  can  be  a  regular  launching 
system. 

So  I  am  not  critical  of  what  is  being 
done  by  NASA:  I  am  critical  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  doing  enough  in  some 
of  the  military  applications,  and  we  are 
afraid  to  talk  about  it  because  everyone 
has  a  reluctance  to  talk  about  the  mili- 
tary applications  of  space.  They  say  we 
are  interested  in  the  use  of  space  for 
peaceful  purposes.  Surely  we  are;  and 
we  are  interested  in  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  for  peaceful  purposes,  because 
that  is  the  way  we  will  maintain  the 
peace. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  for  years 
sponsored  good  oceanographic  programs 
for  peaceful  uses,  but  50  percent  of  the 
work  will  be  for  military  purposes,  to 
enable  us  to  know  more  about  the 
oceans. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
w.^TER  ]  spoke  about  a  .=;upersonic  plane. 
On  Thursday,  the  subcommittee  of  which 
I  am  chairman  will  appropriate  to  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  a  certain 
amount  of  money  to  proceed  in  that 
field.  It  is  a  small  amount  compared 
with  the  cost  of  the  whole  program,  but 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  work  may  be  done 
jointly,  because  I  agree  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  .said;  namely,  that 
we  are  away  behind  in  the  supersonic 
area.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 
Of  course,  commercially  it  is  a  rather 
costly  program.  They  do  not  see  much 
sale  for  these  planes.  But  the  French 
went  ahead,  and  are  going  ahead  now. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  the  Senator 
win  yield,  let  me  say  that  although  I 
do  not  know  it  to  be  a  fact  yet  I  have 
a  strong  suspicion  that  one  of  our  air- 
lines placed  an  order  for  Caravelles,  to 
be  delivered  in  1966  and  1967,  and  not 
."^o  expensive,  as  I  recall — around  several 
million  dollars  apiece.  France  certainly 
has  surpassed  us  in  this  field;  but  I  do 
not  think  the  American  flag  should  fly 
on  anything  except  American  aircraft, 
particularly  at  mach  1  and  better. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  understand  the 
Russians  are  away  up  to  mach  3  and 
4 — at  least,  insofar  as  its  feasibility  is 
concerned. 


Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  am  not  sure  of 
that. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Perhaps  not.  But 
they  are  far  ahead  of  us. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  was  Interested 
in  the  Senator's  colloquy  relative  to 
Dyna-Soar.  I  believe  the  idea  of  Dyna- 
Soar  was  a  product  of  German  scientists 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  and  I 
have  been  briefed  on  this  any  number 
of  times.  It  is  ready  to  go.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
has  in  his  State  the  Boeing  Co.,  which 
has  worked  on  this  for  a  long  time. 

In  summary,  I  think  the  problem  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  been  discuss- 
ing involves  a  decision  which  must  be 
made  somewhere  in  the  Pentagon.  There 
is  no  question  that  NASA  is  doing  a 
splendid  job;  but  someone  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  must  say,  "We  have 
some  military  objectives  in  space  and  we 
have  some  military  ideas  about  space, 
and  we  want  to  have  them  well  received, 
and  not  have  some  Junior-grade  auto- 
matic computing  machine  tell  us  this  Is 
not  feasible."  I  think  today  practically 
anything  is  feasible. 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  in  the 
position  they  are  taking,  and  certainly 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  is  directing 
attention  to  something  which  should 
have  been  stated  a  long  time  ago. 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


VICTOR  E.  ANDERSON 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Madam  President, 
death  last  week  took  one  of  Nebraska's 
most  distinguished  citizens  and  capable 
public  servants,  former  Gov.  Victor  E. 
Anderson. 

Governor  .Anderson  served  in  his  home 
city  of  Lincoln,  as  its  mayor.  He  served 
in  the  Nebraska  Senate,  and  was  for  two 
terms  Nebni.skas  Governor.  His  admin- 
istrations in  both  positions  were  char- 
acterized by  a  businessman's  approach  to 
government.  He  insisted  on  what  he 
called  hardtack  budgets,  honest  ad- 
ministration, loyal,  and  efficient  .service. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  and  respected 
Vic  Anderson — and  they  include  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  -  are  grieved  at 
his  passing.  He  left  a  permanent  legacy 
of  good  government  for  Lincoln  and  Ne- 
braska. He  will  be  remembered  as  a 
constructive,  full-time  citizen. 

Madam  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
several  editorials  publi-shed  in  Nebraska 
newspapers  on  the  occasion  of  his  death. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair ».  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Lincoln  Star.  Aug.  16,  1962] 
A  Loss  TO  Nebraska 

It  isn't  quite  meaningful  enough  to  say 
that  the  death  of  Victor  E.  Anderson  Is  a  loss 
to  Nebraska.  It  only  t,ikes  .m  its  real  mean- 
ing if  you  consider  Nebraska  as  the  millions 
of  people  who  populate  It.  Mr.  Anderson 
waa  a  man  who  liked  people  and  one  who 
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tried  to  u  iderstand  the  problems  that  con- 
front them  and  help  find  a  solution. 

It  Is  foi'  this  human  understanding  and 
compassion  that  Mr  Anderson  found  himself 
active  in  political  life  It  Is  a  life  that  began 
when  he  fc'as  s<jught  out  to  serve  an  unex- 
pired tern,  as  mayor  of  the  city  of  Lincoln. 
He  accepted  this  responsibility  at  a  time 
when  the  city  faced  many  problems  and 
when  local  government  seemed  bogged  down 
In  a  sea  o'  disunity  and  incapability. 

His  administration  was  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  of  city  governments  in  which  sin- 
cerity, dedication,  and  sacrifice  were  to  be 
the  elements  of  eventual  success  Mr  Ander- 
son fervec.  as  usher  for  Lincoln's  emergence 
as  a  true  metropolitan  center. 

Tlie  sane  busine.ssllke  approach  was  tak- 
en by  tho  Havelock  merchant  and  banker 
when  he  became  Governor  of  the  Stsite.  He 
maintained  his  Interest  in  politics  on  the 
R.ssumpticn  that  people  needed  lionest  and 
efficient  g  )vrrnment  Those  wh<j  knew  him 
had  no  di  ubt  that  it  was  his  sense  of  public 
service  rather  than  any  thovighl  of  personal 
gain  Uint  motivated  him. 

His  administrative  ability  and  his  unsel- 
fish devotion  C)f  time  to  the  welfare  of  others 
are  tlie  mark.s  he  leaves  as  a  goiil  for  the  rest 
of  us.  And  his  kindly,  warm  and  friendly 
personality  will  be  sincerely  missed  by  the 
hundreds  and  even  thou.sands  who  knew 
him.  As  his  life  has  served  as  a  construc- 
tive example  to  all,  his  death  Is  a  Borrow  to 
many. 


(Prom  the  Lincoln   Journal,  Aug.   15,   1962] 
Victor  Anderson 

Victor  Anderson  will  long  be  remembered 
as  a  man  who  loved  and  served  his  State. 
He  held  the  highest  office  in  his  city,  mayor, 
for  one  term  (1962);  and  the  highest  of- 
fice of  his  State,  Governor,  from  1955  In 
1969.  He  also  served  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, resigning  to  become  mayor 

Victor  Anderson  was  foremost  a  business- 
man and  he  took  his  business  know-how 
and  integrity  into  public  office  Vic.  as 
he  was  popularly  known,  had  the  rare  ability 
to  pick  capable  men  to  serve  with  him. 
He  was  one  of  the  best  administrators  to 
serve  in  the  governor's  office  In  recent  years. 

His  defeat  for  reelection  In  the  1958  gub- 
ernatorial race  can  be  attributed  to  his  con- 
servative approach  to  government  at  a  time 
when  Nebraska  was  staggering.  The  former 
Governor's  bitter  disappointment  over  de- 
feat and  the  recount  of  the  votes,  was  fol- 
lowed by  renewed  interest  in  local  affairs. 

His  local  community  of  Havelock  and  the 
city  of  Lincoln  have  been  beneficiaries  of 
his  business  acumen.  Physical  structures 
will  long  be  a  reminder  of  Victor  Anderson, 
the  community  builder.  During  his  term  as 
mayor  the  Harris  Viaduct  was  built  and 
the  Lincoln  Air  Force  Base  was  reactivated. 

In  the  death  of  Victor  Anderson  the  city 
and  State  have  lost  a  loyal  and  respected 
citizen. 


(From  the  Scottsbluff  Star-Herald.  Aug.  17, 
1962] 

State    Loses    Fine    Citizen 
The   death   of  former  Gov.   Victor  Ander- 
son of  Loncoln  Wednesday  morning  removed 
from  the  Nebraska  scene  one  of  its  outstand- 
ing citizens. 

Long  service  In  behalf  of  the  State,  which 
he  served  twice  as  Governor,  in  behalf  of 
the  city  of  Lincoln  where  he  was  a  former 
mayor,  and  In  behalf  of  numerous  civic, 
philanthropic,  and  commercial  enterprises 
marked  him  as  a  citizen  of  extraordinary 
ability  and  sense  of  dedication  to  the  wel- 
fare of  Nebraska. 

While  many  may  have  disagreed  with  the 
policies  he  advocated,  as  is  a  natural  re- 
sult of  long  engagement  in  public  affairs. 
none    could    question    the    sincerity    of    his 


motives,  impugn  his  honesty,  ncr  challenge 
his  personal  Integrity. 

Vic  Anderson  was  a  good  man.  He  dis- 
played friendship  toward  and  understand- 
ing of  problems  In  this  part  of  the  State. 
His  Influence  in  matters  of  roadbuilciing 
Is  still  reflected  in  improvements  presently 
underway,  although  it  is  3  years  since  his 
term  of  Governor  expired.  His  espousal  of 
efficiency  and  economy  In  government  was 
an   Indication   of  personality   and  character 

All  the  State  will  mourn  his  passing  as 
last  rites  are  conducted  for  him  at  Lincoln 
today. 


(Prom    the    Omaha    World-Herald,    Aug.    16, 
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Victor  E    Anderson 

Former  Gov.  Victor  E  Anderson,  who  died 
Wednesday,  stood  firmly  in  the  tradition  of 
mldwestcrn  politics. 

Tlie  son  nf  Swedish  immigrants,  he  left 
the  University  of  Nebraska  in  his  third  year 
to  take  over  his  father's  luirdware  store  He 
became  head  of  a  small  bank,  bought  inter- 
ests In  other  businesses,  became  a  director 
of  three  local  insurance  companies,  acquired 
real  estate.  He  was  active  in  trade  associa- 
tions and  a  director  and  vice  president  of 
the  Lincoln  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In 
short  he  was  a  successful  and  mostly  self- 
made,  btisinessman. 

In  1948.  Mr  Anderson  was  elected  to  the 
State  senate  Two  years  later  he  became 
mayor  of  Lincoln  and  served  two  terms. 
Then  he  ran  for  Governor  as  a  Republican, 
and  won  and  was  reelected  Seeking  a  third 
term  he  lost  a  hairbreadth  decision  to  the 
late  Ralph  Brooks,  a  Democrat. 

Mr.  Anderson  was  not  an  innovator,  nor 
was  he  a  conspicuous  leader — partly  because 
of  personal  Inclination,  partly  because  Ne- 
braska's form  of  government,  with  Its  uni- 
cameral legislature,  offers  a  Governor  lim- 
ited opportunities  for  leadership  Broadly 
speaking.  It  was  Vic  Anderson's  view  that  it 
was  the  legislature's  Job  to  make  policy 
and  his  Job  to  carry  It  out— a  view  which 
many  Nebraskans  appear  to  share. 

Nebraska  has  a  general  tradition  of  solid, 
conservative,  hard-working  and  usually 
competent  Governors.  Victor  Anderson 
fitted  Into  that  pattern. 


[From  the  Hastings  Dally  Tribune, 
Aug.   16.  1962] 

Big  Loss  to  State 

The  untimely  death  of  former  Gov.  Victor 
Anderson  is  a  distinct  loss  to  the  State.  An- 
derson was  still  young  In  years  and  spirit 
and  with  his  great  background  in  public  and 
civil  affairs  could  have  contributed  much  to 
the  welfare  of  his  State  and  Nation. 

Anderson  had  an  outstanding  career  In 
the  Nebraska  Legislature,  representing  the 
city  of  Lincoln.  One  of  his  principal  inter- 
ests at  that  time  was  the  University  of 
Nebraska.  He  fought  long  and  hard  on  many 
occasions  to  get  the  legislature  to  vote  the 
money  needed  to  keep  the  university  on  a 
par  with  otlier  Midwestern  schools. 

Later  he  served  as  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Lincoln  and  he  gave  that  job  the  same  at- 
tention that  he  had  given  the  one  he  held 
as  a  State  senator.  Under  Mayor  Anderson's 
guidance  the  city  of  Lincoln  made  important 
gains  and  Improvements  that  helps  to  make 
the  capital  city  what  It  Is  today. 

From  the  mayor's  chair  he  moved  up  to 
chief  executive  of  the  State  of  Nebraska. 
He  was  elected  In  1955  and  reelected  In 
1957.  During  his  4  years  as  Governor.  Ander- 
son continued  to  move  the  State  forward, 
furthering  improvements  that  helped  In 
bringing  more  industry  to  Nebraska. 

Anderson  made  a  success  of  everything  he 
did  He  started  at  the  bottom  in  the  busi- 
ness field  and  built  a  successful  hardware 
and    appliance    store    in    a    Lincoln    suburb. 


Prom  there  he  branched  out  into  ether  fields 
and  in  each  endeavor  he  was  a  success.  But 
his  several  business  interests  didn't  keep  him 
from  giving  his  time  for  the  benefit  of  the 
put  lie  welfare  It  was  this  unselfish  at- 
titude tiiat  set  him  apart  f.-om  others  and 
made  for  him  a  place  in  Nebraska  history 

His  death  removes  from  the  scene  a  man 
of  ^;reat  experience  In  business  and  public 
affairs.  It  is  a  loss  that  will  be  felt  In  a 
great  many  ways  by  his  family,  friends,  busl- 
nes.?  associates  and  the  citizens  of  Nebraska 


HOW  THE  HEA\nf  HAND  OF  GOV- 
ERNMENT IS  SLOWING  OUR 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Madam  President  re- 
cer.tly  this  Senator  was  privileged  to 
appear  on  the  Reader's  Digest -Freedoms 
Foundation  television  program  "All 
America  Wants  To  Know"  Our  discus- 
sion was  based  on  an  article  m  the  Au- 
gu^t  Reader's  Digest  by  Mr  John  E. 
Sweanngen,  president  of  Standarfl  Oil 
of  Indiana,  entitled  "How  tlic  Heavy 
Hand  of  Government  Is  Slowmp  Our 
Economy" 

Besides  Mr  Swcarinpen  and  myself, 
tht  panelists  were  Representative  Eman- 
uel Celler,  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the 
House  JudiciatT  Committee;  Represent- 
ative Wiipht  Patman.  of  Texas,  chair- 
man of  the  Jomi  Economic  Commitiee; 
and  Mr.  A.  E.  Perlman.  presidrm  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  Our  mod- 
erator was  Mr  Theodore  Granik.  the 
veteran  producer  of  radio  and  television 
public-affairs  programs. 

Madam  President,  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  \vc  discussed.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  trans- 
cript of  the  program  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

All   America   Wa.nts   To   K.now — No.    13 

Announcer.  Former  President  Elsenhower 
recently  made  this  statement  at  a  Republi- 
can meeting. 

"Businessmen  In  the  past  have  assumed, 
and  I  think  correctly  and  rightly,  that  their 
own  business  could  function  pretty  well  no 
matter  what  party  won  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  there  were  well-defined  and  well- 
observed  limits  beyond  which  government 
would  not  go." 

Announcer.  "All  America  Wants  To 
Know" — a  monthly  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tions facing  our  country,  presented  In  the 
public  Interest  by  America  s  favorite  maga- 
zine, the  Reader's  Digest.  In  association  with 
Freedom's  Foundation  at  Valley  Forge,  and 
produced  by  Theodore  Granik  This  months 
subject:  "Is  Government  Unduly  Interfering 
With  Business,"  based  on  an  article  by  John 
E.  Swearlngen,  "How  the  Heavy  Hand  of 
Government  Is  Slowing  Our  Economy."  ap- 
pearing In  the  .August  Reader's  Digest.  To 
discuss  this  issue  we  are  pleased  to  have  as 
our  guests  the  author  of  the  article,  Mr. 
John  E  Swearlngen  president  of  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  Indiana;  Senator  Roman  Hruska, 
Republican,  of  Nebraska,  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee;  Congressman 
Emanuel  Celler.  Democrat,  of  New  York, 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee; Congressman  Wright  Patman,  Democrat, 
of  Texas,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee;  and  Mr  A  E  Perlman,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  We 
will  Join  our  group  In  Just  a  moment. 

Announcer.  Now  here  Is  your  moderator, 
Mr.  Granik. 
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Mr.  Granik.  Congressman  Celler,  In  his 
Reader's  Digest  article.  Mr.  Swearlngen  asks 
these  Important  questions:  How  much  reg- 
ulation of  our  private  affairs  Is  needed? 
How  much  is  Justified?  Would  you  answer 
that,  Mr    Celler. 

Mr  Celler.  Well,  in  our  complex  economy, 
some  regulations,  some  restrictions,  are  es- 
sential Tn  certain  Industries.  Otherwise,  if 
you  have  untrammeled,  unlimited  competi- 
tion, the  strong  would  crush  the  weak. 
There  must  be  guidelines  like  the  regula- 
tions of  the  various  regulatory  agencies,  laws 
like  the  anti-trust  laws  to  prevent  predatory 
practices,  and  unfair  actions  Otherwise, 
you'll  have  the  situation  as  follows:  E^■ery- 
man  for  himself  said  the  elephant  as  he 
danced  amongst  the  chickens.  Now  you 
don't  want  that,  and  paraphrasing  what 
President  Elsenhower  said.  There  are  some 
llmiu  beyond  which  business  dare  not  and 
cannot  go,  and  those  limits  must  be  set  by 
agencies  and  by  law. 

Mr.  Granik.  Mr.  Swearlngen, 
Mr.  SwEARiNGEN.  Congressman.  I  agree 
with  you  that  there  are  some  limits,  as  far 
as  monopolies  are  concerned,  certainly  those 
should  be  prohibited.  As  far  as  predatory 
pricing  practices,  those  should  be  prohibited. 
The  thing  that  I  am  concerned  about  is  reg- 
ulation pretty  much  for  regulations  sake  by 
a  group  of  independent  agencies  created  by 
the  Congress  responsible  to  the  Cons^ress, 
but  in  matter  of  fact,  largely  responsible  to 
no  one.  These  agencies  have  the  power  to 
make  regulations,  to  enforce  them,  and  to 
adjudicate  them,  and  their  activities  and 
actions  are  largely  not  subject  to  review  by 
the  courts. 

Mr,  Granik  Congressman  P.\tm.\n. 
Mr  Patman  There  are  60  independent 
agencies  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Swearlngen, 
all  right,  .^nd  there  are  400.000  employees, 
and  the  budget  is  $10  billion.  But  that 
doesn't  tell  the  exact  story.  The  exact  story 
is  that  these  agencies  include  agencies  like 
the  American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion, the  Com.mlssion  of  Fine  Arts,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Out  of  those  60 
agencies  that  Mr.  Swearlngen  refers  to,  3 
of  those  agencies  have  nothing  to  do  with 
r:»gulatlng  business,  like  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  the  Space  Exploration  Adminis- 
tration, they  spend  97  percent  of  that  $10 
billion.  There  is  only  3  percent  that  Is  spent 
by  regulatory  agencies  that  have  anything 
to   do  with   regulating   business. 

Mr.  SwEARiNCEN.  Congressman,  there  are 
236  pages  in  this  Government  c>rganlzatlon 
manual,  which  describe  the  activities  of 
these  agencies.  Certainly  you've  picked  out 
three  of  the  very  small  ones,  but  there's  some 
very  important  ones  like  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  who 
day  after  day  have  very  important  effects  on 
business  activities  in  this  country. 

Mr.  P.\TMAN.  I  included  them  in  the 
amount  of  money  that  they  spend  every 
year  that  equal  about  the  profits  of  Stand- 
ard Oil  of  Indiana.  Effects  cant  be  meas- 
ured by  the  number  of  agencies  we  have. 
Senator  Hruska.  Well,  Mr  Granik,  you 
■  know  there  was  a  book  written  lately  by  a 
fellow  by  the  name  of  Parkinson,  and  he 
said  that  whenever  a  Government  agency  Is 
formed,  the  first  rule  of  life  Is  that  it  shall 
take  steps  to  survive.  And  how  docs  it  sur- 
vive? By  exploding  and  expanding  Its  per- 
sonnel and  Us  appropriations.  Along  came 
Lowell  Mason,  long-time  Commissioner  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  he  fas- 
tened a  corollary  to  that  rule.  The  corollary 
Is  this,  that  as  soon  as  the  Governmient 
agency  or  commission  is  appointed,  it  seeks 
to  expand  the  original  mission  to  which  it  is 
assigned. 

Mr.  Perlman.  As  Mr.  Swearlngen  polired 
out,  the  ICC  was  created  in  1887  when  the 
railroads  had  a  monopoly  on  inland   trans- 


portation, but  today  technology  and  other 
forms  of  transport  have  changed  all  that. 
But  the  railroads  are  still  regulated  as  a  com- 
plete monopoly,  although  they  only  have 
3  percent  of  the  inclty  passenger  business. 
We  can't  move  a  passenger  station  In  the  city 
of  Albany  a  block  and  a  half  away  to  save 
a  million"  dollars  a  year.  Now  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  recognized  what's 
going  on  in  the  transportation  Industry  in 
his  message  to  Congress  Just  a  little  while 
ago  and  I'd  like  to  quote  Just  a  little  of 
what  he  said.  He  said,  "Pressing  problems 
are  burdening  our  national  transportation 
system.  Jeopardizing  the  progress  and  se- 
curity on  which  we  depend.  A  chaotic 
patchwork  of  inconsistent  and  often  obsolete 
legislation  and  regulations  have  evolved." 

Mr.  Graxnik.  Congressman  Celler,  do  you 
want  to  comment? 

Mr.    Celler.  Yes.     The    President    recog- 
nizes that  there  may  be  Inadequacies  In  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  I  do 
too.     And  Wright  P.mman  and  myself  have 
spent  hours  and  hours  in  checking  on  the 
operations  of  some  of  these  regulatory  agen- 
cies.    If  they  do  not   hew  to  the  line,  and 
they  do  things  which  axe  improper,  we  crack 
their  knuckles      We've  done  that  with  the 
Maritime  Commission,  with  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  with  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions   Commission.      The    Senate — and    I'm 
sure    Senator    Roman    Hbuska    has    partici- 
pated  in   those    investigations — Congress   is 
Just   as  solicitous   as  you   are   to  see   to   It 
that  those  regulatory  agencies  do  not  over- 
step the  bounds  of  decency  and  proper  con- 
duct.   Now  the  President  has  recognized  that 
and  I  might  read  further  in  his  transporta- 
tion message.     He  said.  "No  simple  Federal 
solution  can  end   the  problem  of   any  par- 
ticular company,  or  mode  of  transportation. 
On    the    contrary,    I'm    convinced    that   less 
Federal  regulation  and  the  subsidization  is 
In   the   long   run   the   prime    requisite   of   a 
healthy   transportation  network.     The  con- 
structive efforts  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, as  well  as  the  transportation  indus- 
try  will    also   be   needed,    to   revitalize   otu' 
transportation  services.    But,  don't  say  that 
the  Government  has  been  too  heavy  handed 
with   you.  Brother  Perlman.     Railroads,  for 
example,   received   land   grants  between    183 
and  185  million  acres  of  land,  plus  83  mil- 
lion acres  for  rights-of-way. 

Mr  Perlman.  There  were  five  railroads  in 
the  West  when  the  West  was  land  that  was 
completely  undeveloped,  and  the  only  way 
you  could  develop  the  United  States  of 
America  was  to  build  railroads  out  there, 
and  nobody  could  take  the  risk  except  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Celler  What  I  am  trying  to  say  Is 
that  you  wouldn  t  call  that  the  heavy  hand 
of  Government 

Mr  Perlman  But  two  wrongs  don't  make 
a  rlsht.  Just  because  that  happened  way 
back  in  the  eighties  doesn't  mean  that  to- 
day— you're  so  regulated  that  you  can't  even 
lower  your  prices  if  you  can  still  make  a 
profit,  but  if  they'll  hiu-t  the  trucking  indus- 
try or  the  waterways,  you're  still  not  per- 
mitted to  lower  your  prices. 

Mr.  Celler.  A1,  I  want  to  give  the  Devil 
his  due.  I  want  to  get  the  facts  on  the  sur- 
face here.  I  know  that  railroads  are  in  the 
doldrums  and  they  need  relief,  but  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  even  today 
you  have  oil  and  mineral  rights  in  those 
public  lands  which  were  received  from  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Perlman.  There  Isn't  one  eastern  rail- 
road that's  gotten  a  nickel  that  way. 

Mr.  Celler.  I'm  speaking  of  railroads,  In 
general. 

Mr.  Perlman  In  particular,  you're  speak- 
ing of  five  railroads  In  the  United  States — 
five  transcontinental. 

Mr.  Celler,  But  It's  not  the  heavy  hand  of 
Government  that  my  good  friend  speaks  of. 


Mr.  Granik.  May  I  Just— I  have  a  question. 
Recent  stock  market   gyrations  have  cast  a 
shadow    of    fear    over    the    stability    of    our 
economy.     In    1929.   during    the    collapse   of 
Wall  Street,  the  public  wtis  not   adequately 
protected.      Are    the    powers    vested    In    the 
Federal  Reserve,  the  SEC,  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance    Corporation,    and    other    agencies 
warranted  as  possible  precautions.  Senator? 
Senator    Hrueka    Well,    we    have    to    t^ke 
things  In  the  longer  range  than  simply  any 
one  single  Incident      Certainly  some  abuses 
were  uncovered  as  a  result  of  that  1929  stock 
market  crash,  and  some  Instances  were  called 
for  statutory   correction.      Now   then,   as  to 
how  far  that  should  be  done  and  how  mi- 
nutely and  how  detailed  they  should  be  con- 
trolled  remains  to  be   seen.     And    in   many 
Instances,  there  have  been  evidences  of  these 
regulatory   agencies   going   much   too  far   In 
trying   to   make   economic    and    fiscal    Judg- 
ments when  they  should  stay  out  of  that  in 
the  interest  of  letting   those   Judgments   be 
made  by  the  owners  and  by  the  equity  own- 
ers particularly  of  the  properties  themselves. 
Mr.  Granik.  Can  we  hear  from  Chairman 
Patman? 

Mr,  Patman,  Yes,  We  have  sufficient  built- 
in  protection  now  against  dpprcsslons  and 
recessions,  and  If  we  have  one  It  will  be  a 
manmade  recession  or  depression.  We  have 
the  power  to  prevent  them.  The  Open  M:u-- 
ket  Committee  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
is  the  most  powerful  group  of  men  on  earth. 
They  have  the  pxjwer  to  create  unlimited 
amounts  of  credit  and  money  for  any  purpose 
they  desire.  And  certainly  having  that 
power,  they  can  do  what  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent a  recession.  That's  Just  one  agency, 
the   Federal   Reserve    Ssystem. 

Senator  Hruska.  The  fact  Is  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  now  surrounded  by  economic  ad- 
visers, Including  Dr,  Heller,  who  tried  to  ad- 
vise West  Germany  about  9  or  10  years 
ago  or  11  years  ago  as  to  how  West  Ger- 
many could  get  out  of  the  doldrums  which 
followed  World  War  II.  Without  exception, 
the  recommendations  of  these  economic  ad- 
visers were  turned  down  by  West  Germany 
and  they  have  prospered  and.  In  fact,  a  little 
while  ago  they  sort  of  helped  drag  the  dollar 
out  from  the  well  of  despair,  as  it  were.  And 
now  business  is  faced  with  the  President 
having  close  to  his  hand  those  same  advisers 
who  are  close  to  his  ear,  and  there's  no  tell- 
ing how  much  of  their  advice  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  President  along  the  same  line 
that  was  turned  down  by  the  West  German 
authorities  In  their  rebuilding  processes. 
That's  one  of  the  things  that  contributes 
uncertainty  and  holds  back  economy  because 
we  don't  know. 

Mr.    Patman.  You're    not    being    specific 
enough. 

Senator  Hritska.  I  shall  if  you  want  me  to. 
and  if  I'm  given  a  little  time  I  certainly  shall. 
Mr.  SWEARINCEN.  Well.  Id  like  to  cite  a 
specific  Instance  here  that  affects  our  busi- 
ness. This  has  to  do  with  the  activities  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission.  Back  In 
1954  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Interpreted  the 
Power  Commission's  authority,  which  they 
had  up  to  that  time  said  they  did  not— It  was 
their  interpretation  of  the  Gas  Act  that  they 
did  not  have  it — that  the  Power  Commission 
was  to  regulate  the  prices  on  natural  gas 
This  was  in  1954.  Here  today  in  1962.  8  years 
later,  nobody  in  the  gas  producing  bU£lness 
still  knows  how  the  price  of  their  gas  Is  going 
to  be  determined,  what  they'll  receive  for  it 
today,  or  what  they'll  receive  for  it  15  years 
from  now.  The  Commission  Itself  about  a 
year  ago  stated  that  at  their  present  rate  of 
handling  cases  before  them,  it  would  be  some 
100  years  before  they'd  come  up  to  dat«.  This 
Is  the  kind  of  thing  that  I'm  complaining 
about;  that  the  regtilatory  agencies  are  hand- 
icapping American  business. 

Mr.  Celler.  Lets  take  that  case  that  you 
speak  of,  Mr.  Swearlngen,  and  that  was  the 
Phillip's  Petroleum  Co.  case,  and  I  have  the 
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syllabus  of  that  case  right  before  me  now, 
and  it's  a  long  case.  Apparently  the  petro- 
leum company  wanted  the  Federal  Power 
Cuinmission  to  establish  rates  based  upon 
their  individual  cost. 

Mr.  Swearingen.  You're  quite  incorrect  in 
that.  Congressman 

Mr.  Celler  Well  I  can  read  it  to  you  if 
you  wish. 

Mr.  Swearingen.  You  must  be  reading  from 
the  wrong  place,  because  that 

Mr.  Celler.  No,  I'm  reading  from  the 
right — here's  the  syllabus:  Experience  has 
shown  that  traditional  original  cost,  proven 
Investment  rate  base  method  of  regulating 
utilities,  is  not  a  sensible  or  even  a  workable 
method  of  fixing  rates  for  the  independent 
producers  of  natural  gas." 

Mr.  Swearingen.  Well,  as  I  said.  Congress- 
man, this  decision  was  by  the  Supreme  Court 
In  1954.  What  you're  reading  is  some  order 
Issued  In  1960. 

Mr  Celler,  I'm  reading  from  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  and  you've  complained 
in  your  article  about  their  statement  it  would 
take  until  2,000  st)me-old  until  they 

Mr.  Swearingen  The  Commission  Itself 
made  that  statement. 

Mr.  Celler  Yes.  the  Commission  itself 
made  that  statement.  I  ha\e  it  right  here 
and  you  quoted  from  It,  Thiit  was  bec:iuse 
of  the  methr)ds  that  were  u.sed  and  the 
meth(jds  that  were  forced  upon  the  Commis- 
sion by  individual  petroleum  compa  lies 
themselves,  but  you  fall 

Mr.  Swearingen.  You're  wrong  about  that, 
sir. 

Mr,  Cellzb.  Well,  I'm  sorry,  I  have  It  right 
here.  But  you  failed  to  read,  and  I'm  sure 
you  must  have  known  about  it 

Mr.  Swearingen,  I  made  a  very  careful 
study  about  all  of  this, 

Mr.  Cellee.  Excuse  me  Just  a  minute.  On 
the  same  day  that  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission Issued  that  particular  decision  in 
that  particular  case  and  made  that  outra- 
geous statement,  on  the  same  day.  they  is- 
sued a  new  regulation  as  to  the  new  methixl 
In  which  they  were  going  t<i  establish  rates 
And  instead  of  checking  on  an  Individual 
basis,  they  were  going  to  take  it  on  an  area 
basis.  And  they  said  those  area  bases  would 
simplify  and  shorten  the  process  by  years 
and  years.  You  failed  to  Indicate  that  state- 
ment of  general  iX)licy  which  was  issued  on 
the  very  same  day  that  the  decision  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  was  Issued  in 
connection  with  the  Phillips  Petroleum  Co 
Candor  compels  me  to  say  that  you  should 
have,  at  the  same  time  that  yovi  put  one  side 
of  the  coin  In  your  article,  you  should  have 
put  the  other  side  of  the  coin  in  it. 

Mr.  SwEARiNGE.N.  Congressman.  I  com- 
pletely disagree  with  you.  You  are  citing 
from  a  statement  of  pulley  here  that  was 
issued  In  1960,  I  say  to  you  here  t*tday.  In 
1962,  that  the  Commission  is  still  holding 
the  hearings  for  the  first  area  that  they  are 
intending  to  use  as  a  yardstick  for  measur- 
ing prices.  This  is  2  years  after  they  Issued 
this  statement  of  policy,  and  they  haven  t 
come  to  any  conclusion  yet.  And  as  far  as  I 
know.  It's  going  to  be  years  still,  before  they 
come  to  any  conclusion. 

Mr,  Granik,  May  I  ask  a  question  here^ 
In  his  Reader's  Digest  article,  Mr  Swearingen 
states  that  It  would  be  difficult  to  envision 
any  form  of  enterprise,  including  those  yet 
unborn,  which  can  now  or  could  in  the  fu- 
ture escape  the  regulatory  yoke.  Congress- 
man Patman,  would  you  care  to  comment  on 
that? 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes,  I  don't  think  they're  in 
danger  If  they're  treating  the  pe<jple  right. 
Just  as  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana  was 
charged  with  treating  Its  customers  unfairly 
In  the  Detroit  area.  That  case  was  men- 
tioned In  this  article.  What  are  the  facts? 
You  know  any  supplier  can  choose  his  own 
customers.  You  can't  compel  him  to  sell  to 
anybody.     They  chose  certain  customers  in 
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the  Detroit  area— abcvit  350  filling  stations. 
Well,  then  the  law  says — the  Clayton  Act — 
.says  that  y>ju  must  treat  your  customers 
fairly.  And  when  the  Standard  Oil  Co  com- 
menced to  let  certain  favored  customers  re- 
duce the  price  to  meet  alleged  cumpeiitlon, 
and  refused  to  let  the  others  have  the  same 
lower  price.  Now  this  regulatory  Commis- 
sion that's  been  pointed  up  here  as  being  so 
ruthless  and  bad  was  really  trying  to  protect 
those  independent  small  businessmen  out 
there  m  the  Detroit  area  by  compelling  the 
Stand.ird  OH  Co.  to  treat  its  own  customers — 
the  customers  that  Standard  Oil  had  chosen 
themselves — treat  them  fairly  and  treat 
them  right — apply  the  Golden  Rule  to  busi- 
ness That's  all  in  the  world  they  were  try- 
ing to  do.  And  there  was  a  split  decision  In 
the  Supreme  Court  of  5  to  4 — a  wrong 
decision— one  of  these  days  the  Supreme 
Court  will  correct  that. 

Mr.  Swearingen  Congressman,  you  are 
trained  as  a  lawyer,  I  believe,  and  I  think 
one  of  the  first  things  a  lawyer  Is  told  to  do 
Is  to  look  at  what  the  final  decision  in  the 
highest  court  of  the  land  is  After  17  years, 
mind  you.  17  years  of  litigation  and  two  trips 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  our  pricing 
practices  were  upheld  as  completely  legltl- 
niat«  and  within  the  law  m  Detroit.  Regard- 
le.ss  of  what  you  say  about  protecting  small 
business,  if  you  will — 

Mr  Patman,  Through  a  loophole  or  a  glm- 
•Tiick,    that's   all 

Mr  Swearingen  What  loophole?  You 
mean  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Ceiler  Jxist  one  second  I  just  want 
to  say.  Mr  Swearlngen.  in  December  1960.  the 
Standard  Oil  Co  of  Indiana  wa-s  found 
guilty  of  price  fixing  In  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  in  the  Federal  District  Court  of 
Southbend,  Ind,  and  at  this  very  pres- 
ent moment  one  of  your  own  subsidiaries — 
the  Pan  American  Petroleum  Corp  and  the 
Standard  Oil  Co  of  Indiana  are  defendants 
In  a  current  antitrust  merger  suit  brought 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  to  prevent 
your  taking  over  the  Honolulu  Oil  Co.,  a 
very    large   corporation. 

Mr.  Swearingen.  We  have  not  been  found 
guilty  in  1960,  and  I'll  say  this  to  you,  Con- 
gre.ssman.  That  case  Is  on  appeal,  and 
you're    trained    as    a    lawyer    also,    and    you 

know 

Mr.  Celleh  I  said  in  the  Federal  district 
court. 

Mr.  Swearingen.  This  Is  exactly  the  point 
on  which  I  am  arguing.  Here  we  do  not 
know  as  businessmen  today  what  we  can 
do  and  what  we  can't  do.  The  law  Is  com- 
pletely ambiguous.  It's  administered  by 
these  agencies  in  a  completely  ambiguoue 
manner  This  is  the  complaint  that  I  have 
No  businessman  t^xlay  knows  what  he  can 
or  what  he  can  t  do  under  the  antitrust 
laws. 

Mr  Granik.  Senator  Hel'ska. 
Senator  Hruska.  It  has  been  suggested 
here  that  there  s  no  danger  if  the  business- 
man treats  the  customer  fairly  and  if  he 
treats  them  right  he  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  these  regulatory  agencies.  That's  not 
what  a  certain  grocery  chain  thought  in 
Indianapolis.  Ind..  not  long  ago.  when  they 
were  brought  into  public  hearing  without 
any  charges  filed  against  them  and  they 
were  there  examined  in  public  by  a  counsel 
for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  They 
were  not  allowed  counsel.  Tliey  were  not 
allowed  to  make  a  statement  They  were 
not  allowed  to  express  themselves  And 
there  they  were  pilloried  In  the  public  and 
given  a  very  rough  going  over  in  all  viola- 
tion of  the  sixth  amendment  which  allows 
men  and  assures  men  under  the  Conctltu- 
tion  to  ha^'e  counsel,  and  so  on.  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  constitutional  provlsicns,  as 
well  as  statutory.  And  they  didn't  know  of 
what  they  were  accused  and  here  were  these 
dedicated  sp>eclallstE,  very  enthusiastic  for 
the  public  good  and  so  on.     And  that  type 


of    thing    is    repeated     many,    many    times 
during  the  cotirse  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Celler.  Let  us  know  what  that  case 
Is.  We'll  examine  It,  and  if  you're  Justi- 
fied  

Senator  Hruska  It's  going  to  be  examined 
by  tlie  Anti-Trust  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  I'll  turn  over   the   transcript   to  you. 

Mr.  Celler.  We'll  get  after  them.  If  those 
men  have  been  unfairly  treated,  then  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  or  whatever  the 
agency  Is,  is  worthy  of — — 

Senator  Hruska.  That  they  have  been  un- 
fairly treated  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  recalled  their 
hound  dogs  and  they  had  to  recede  and  re- 
tract, but  that  does  not  excuse  them  from 
a  going  over  at  the  hands  of  our  commit- 
tee, and  I  hope  from  yours. 

Mr.  Celler  But  you  must  remember  this. 
Even  If  you  do  have  derelictions  In  five  or 
six  or  a  dozen  cases,  figure  the  thousands  of 
cases  where  good  has  been  done.  And  you 
don't  bring  an  indictment  against  these  Com- 
missions   for    one    or    two    or    three    or    a 

dozen 

Senator  Hruska.  You  Just  did  on  Standard 
Oil  Co.  for  being  found  guilty  interim  In 
1960. 

Mr.  Celler  Roman,  I  said  I  was  careful 
to  say  in  the  district  court.  They  were  found 
guilty  in  the  district  court. 

Mr.  Granik.  May  we  hear  from  Mr.  Perl- 
man. 

Mr.  Perlman.  These  regulatory  agencies  go 
beyond  that  small  man  that  you  ttdked 
about.  Take  in  the  transportation  business 
alone.  This  is  the  only  country  In  the  world 
that  doesn't  permit  diversified  transporta- 
tion. We  can't  give  the  customer  any  kind 
of  transportation.  We  can't  give  them  air 
transportation.  We  can't  give  them  water 
transportation.  We  can't  give  them  highway 
transportation  as  someone  else  can  do.  And 
this  Is  because  the  CAB  and  ICC  says  we 
can't.  But  there's  no  law  in  the  land  that 
says  we  can't.  They  Interpret  It  that  way. 
Mr  Granik.  Gentlemen,  in  this  article,  Mr. 
Swearlngen  states  the  greatest  danger  is 
that  Individual  Initiative  will  become 
swamped  by  Government  edict  before  enough 
people  awake  to  the  threat  Congressman 
Celler,  do  you  want  to  comment  on  thaf 

Mr  Celler.  The  Government  spent  $470 
million  for  space  exploration  and  space  saiel- 
lltes,  and  gave  the  benefits  of  that  vast  stim 
of  money  recently  to  the  American  Telegraph 
&  Telephone  Co  .  giving  great  impetus  to 
individual  initiative  and  Invention  by  that 
latter  company,  enabling  It  to  develop  what 
Is  knovim  as  the  Telstar  And  th?  rocket 
that  sent  that  Telstar  Into  space  was  de- 
veloped by  the  Government  at  tremendous 
expense.  There  you  have  a  wonderful  exam- 
ple of  hew  the  Government,  not  heavy- 
handed,  but  helping  handed.  Is  seeking  to 
help  an  Industry  like  the  electronics  and 
communications  industry  of  the  American 
Telephone  &   Telegraph   Co. 

Mr  Swearingen  True  enough,  but  there 
are  more  and  more  of  these  agencies  being 
created  year  by  year.  They're  introducing 
more  and  more  controls  on  American  busi- 
ness 

Mr.  Celler  Is  that  helping  or  hurting 
business'' 

Mr  Swearingen.  And  the  more  regulation 
we  have,  the  more  rigid  our  country's  activi- 
ties in  business  becomes.  I  think  it's  a  very 
stultifying  effect  on  business  activity  and 
economic   activity   of    this   country 

Senator  Hruska.  What  I  would  like  to  say 
Is  tiiat  there  s  that  lack  of  balance  between 
giving  American  business  a  chance  to  have 
a  climate  that  is  acceptable  for  the  purpose 
of  advancing  and  growing  and  being  given 
an  opportunity  to  go  forward,  which  Is  sad- 
ly lacking  in  the  picture  today.  And  it's  not 
being  helped  by  these  regiiiatory  agencies 
that  are  stumbling  blocks  almost  every  place 
we    go.      Again,    the    wrongdoers    should    be 
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punished,    and    they   should   be    gone    after, 
but   there  should  be  balance. 

Mr.  Celler.  Nonetheless,  our  gross  na- 
tional product  this  year  undoubtedly  will 
run  to  about  $560   billion. 

Mr.  Hruska.  That's  not  enough.  It  should 
be  more.     It  should  be  better. 

Mr.  Celler.  It  couldn't  possibly  go  higher 
than  that — $560  billion  is  a  tremendous  ad- 
vance over  last  year 

Senator   Hruska.  But   not   enough. 
Mr    Granik.   I'm  sorry,  gentlemen.     I  must 
Interrupt.     We'll  return  after  this  important 
announcement. 

Thank  you  very  much.  John  E.  Sweur- 
ingen,  president  of  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
Indiana;  Senator  Roman  Hruska,  Repub- 
lican, of  Nebraska;  Congressman  Emanuel 
Celler,  Democrat,  of  New  York;  Congress- 
man Wright  Patman,  Democrat,  of  Texas; 
and  Mr  A.  E.  Perlman,  president  of  the  New- 
York  Central  Railroad.  Now  Join  us  again 
next  month  when  "All  America  Wants  To 
Know"  will  present  a  discussion  based  on  an 
article  by  Hanson  Baldwin  entitled  "The 
Proper  Use  of  Power  To  Preserve  Peace."  ap- 
pearing m  the  September  issue  of  the  Read- 
er's Digest,  the  world's  most  widely  read 
magazine.  And  now  this  is  Theodore  Clranik 
bidding  you  goodby. 

Announcer.  "All  America  Wants  To 
Know" — a  monthly  discussion  of  the  great 
questions  facing  our  country — is  presented 
as  a  public  service  by  the  Reader's  Digest, 
the  world's  most  widely  read  magazine,  in 
association  with  the  Freedom  Foundation 
at  Valley  Forge  "All  America  Wants  To 
Know"  is  created  and  produced  by  Theodore 
Granik.  directed  by  Dennis  B.  Kane.  Senior 
Technician  William  Edmond.  Technical  Di- 
rect..ir  Marvin  McCoy,  This  is  Julian  Barber 
Inviting  you  to  be  with  us  again  next  month 
when  a  group  of  citizens  will  debate  "Does 
Our  Diplomacy  Reflect  Our  True  Power?" 
based  on  the  article  "The  Proper  Use  of  Power 
To  Preserve  Peace  "  by  Hanson  W.  Baldwin, 
appearing  in  the  September  issue  of  the 
Reader's  Digest  the  world's  most  widely  read 
mazazine 


FOOD   AND   AGRICULTURE    ACT    OF 
1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  12391'  to  improve  and 
protect  farm  income,  to  reduce  costs  of 
farm  programs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  reduce  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's excessive  stocks  of  agricultural 
commodities,  to  maintain  reasonable  and 
stable  prices  of  agricultural  commodities 
and  products  to  consumers,  to  provide 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com- 
modities for  domestic  and  foreign  needs, 
to  conserve  natural  resources,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Madam  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
proceedings  under  the  quorum  call  be 
suspended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Madam  President. 
we  have  before  us  today  the  farm  bill, 
I  A'as  very  hopeful  that,  if  a  sufficient 
number  of  Senators  were  present  today 
and  tomorrow,  we  might  be  able  to  take 
some  type  of  final  action  on  the  bill. 

Senators  will  remember  that  during 
May  we  debated  the  farm  i.ssue  for  5  suc- 


cessive days,  and  we  enacted  a  bill, 
which  I  felt  was  a  realistic  approach  to 
the  existing  fann  problem. 

This  bill  was  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  on  April 
27.  and  on  May  25  the  bill  was  sent  to 
the  House. 

The  situation  that  developed  was  very 
peculiar,  in  that  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  tabled  Senate  bill  3225, 
which  was  passed  by  this  body  on  May 
25.  and  reported  out  a  House  bill,  H.R. 
12391.  which  was  passed  by  the  House 
on  July  19,  and  is  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate.    The  normal  legislative  procedure 
would  have  been  for  the  House  to  substi- 
tute their  language  for  the  language  of 
S.  3225  and  for  the  bill  then  to  have  gone 
to  conference  on  the  provisions  in  dis- 
agreement.    Why  the  other  body  chose 
to  ignore  normal  legislative  procedure, 
I  do  not  know.     However,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  Senate  is  now  confronted 
asain  with  a  farm  bill  for  consideration. 
The  Senate  study  of  this  subject  may 
be  said  to  date  from  the  delivery  of  the 
President's    message   on    agriculture    on 
January  31  of  this  year  and  the  introduc- 
tion by  me.  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  of  S. 
2786  on  Februaiy  2.     The  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  held 
full  and  complete  hearings  on  that  bill, 
and  following  almost  2  weeks  of  execu- 
tive sessions,  reported  S.  3225  on  April 
27.    Nearly  a  month  was  allowed  for  fur- 
ther study  of  that  bill  before  it  was  taken 
up  by  the  Senate  on  May  21,  debated  at 
great  length,  amended  and  finally  passed 
on  May  25.    Between  that  date  and  July 
19.    nearly   2   months   later,   when   H.R. 
12391  was  passed  by  the  House,  it  had 
been  necessary  to  enact  Public  Law  87- 
450,  extending  the  final  date  for  pro- 
claimins   1963  wheat  marketing  quotas 
to  June  15:  Public  Law  87-485,  extending 
the  final  date  for  proclaiming  1963  wheat 
marketing  quotas  to  July  15;  and  Pub- 
lic Law  87-540.  extending  the  final  date 
for  conducting  the  1963  wheat  marketing 
quota  referendum  to  August  31,  1962. 

Madam  President.  I  hope  that  this 
body  will  act  swiftly  in  approving  a  farm 
bill.  Inasmuch  as  this  legislation  has 
been  before  the  Senate  for  almost  7 
months.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  will  be 
necessary  to  engage  in  lengthy  debate. 
The  issues  before  the  Senate  today  are 
the  same  as  those  that  were  considered 
by  this  body  for  5  full  days.  May  21 
through  May  25.  At  that  time  the  Sen- 
ate worked  its  will,  amended  S.  3225, 
which  was  reported  from  the  commit- 
tee on  April  27.  and  passed  a  bill  which 
in  my  opinion  was  a  realistic  approach 
to  the  problem  of  overproduction  and 
Government  surpluses. 

In  my  opening  statement  on  May  21, 
I  discussed  the  surpluses  of  wheat  and 
feed  grains  which  now  exist.  In  the  in- 
tervening 3  months,  no  developments 
have  occurred  which  would  change  this 
to  any  appreciable  extent.  As  of  May  31 
the  Federal  Government  had  $2.4  billion 
invested  in  1.2  billion  bushels  of  wheat. 
This  is  about  a  full  year's  supply  for 
both  domestic  and  export  requirements. 
Many  efforts  in  the  past  have  been 
made  to  rectify  the  continual  buildup 
in  wheat  surpluses.     In  1959  and  again 


in   1960  the  Senate  passed  bills  which 
provided  permanently   reduced   acreage 
allotments  for  wheat.     However,  neither 
of  these  became  law.    In  1961  there  was 
passed  the  so-called  emergency  wheat 
program,  which  provided  for  a  manda- 
tory 10  percent  cut  in  acreage  allotments 
and  up  to  an  additional  30  percent  volun- 
tary  retirement   of    acreage   for   which 
wheat  farmers  would  be  paid.     Under 
this  emergency  program  farmers  signed 
up  15.1  million  acres  which  were  to  be 
diverted  from  the  production  of  wheat. 
The   latest  estimate   by   the   Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  indicates  that  the 
production  of  wheat  in  1962  will  be  about 
177  million  bushels  less  than  that  pro- 
duced   in    1961,   and   that   total   stocks 
on  June  30  were  about  150  million  bushels 
less  than  last  year.     It  is  anticipated— 
I  hope  Senators   will  listen — that  total 
payments  to  fanners  for  this  reduction 
will  amount  to  about  $333  million  dol- 
lars, or  almost  S2  a  bushel. 

Madam  President,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  present  permanent  laws  relat- 
ing to  wheat  must  be  changed,  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  H.R.  12391,  as  reported 
by  the  committee,  would  provide  for  a 
permanent  change  in  the  wheat  laws. 

However,  I  cannot  say  the  same  about 
the    feed    grains.     Repeatedly,   Madam 
President,  and  until  May  25  of  this  year, 
the  Senate  had  been  unable  to  devise 
and  pass  a  realistic  program  for  com 
and  the  other  major  feed  grains.     For 
some  reason  or  other,  which  I  cannot 
explain,   corn,   although   a   basic   com- 
modity, has  always  been  set  on  a  pedes- 
tal, above  and  beyond  other  basic  com- 
modities.   While  the  producers  of  cotton, 
and  of  rice,  and  of  tobacco,  and  of  pea- 
nuts have  had  to  submit  to  rigid  con- 
trols in  order  to  be  eligible   for   price 
supports,   the   producers   of    corn    have 
been  allowed  unlimited  production  and 
have  also  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  Gov- 
ernment price  supports.    This  is  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  has  been  compelled,  under 
the    favorable   laws   in   effect    for   feed 
grains,  to  buy  up  huge  surpluses  and  to 
pay  farmers  for  not  producing,  which  has 
cost  the  Government  billions  of  dollars. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  of  May  31  of  this 
year,  the  latest  data  available,  the  Gov- 
ernment had  $2.7  billion  invested  in  2'i 
billion  bushels  of  feed  grains  that  are  in 
excess  of  our  needs  and  that  have  accu- 
mulated  because   of   excess   production 
under   the  favorable  program   in  effect 
for  these  commodities. 

Mr.  AIKEN  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  will  yield  in  just 
a  moment. 

In  the  last  debate  on  this  measure 
I  put  a  table  in  the  Record  which  shows 
that  the  carrying  charges  alone,  such 
as  storage  and  so  forth,  for  the  feed 
grains  and  wheat  amounted  to  S900 
million  in  fiscal  year  1961.  Later  on  in 
debate  I  expect  to  elaborate  on  losses 
sustained  on  all  commodities  over  the 
years. 

Before  I  yield  to  my  friend  from  'Ver- 
mont, I  wish  to  say  that  it  seems  strange 
to  me  I  should  get  a  lot  of  letters  from 
constituents  at  home — I  believe  these 
letters  are   stimulated   by    activities   of 
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certain  farm  organizations  there — In 
which  it  is  claimed  that  to  put  controls 
on  the  production  of  com  and  other 
feed  grains  would  be  socialistic,  that  it 
would  border  on  communism.  But  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  apply 
the  same  methods  to  cotton,  to  tobacco, 
and  to  rice.  I  have  not  heard  that  any 
of  these  programs  is  either  communistic 
or  socialistic  Why  .such  propaganda 
should  be  used  in  oppasition  to  this  bill 
throughout  the  country  is  beyond  my 
understanding. 

As  I  have  stated,  and  as  I  have  often 
previoasly  stated,  the  only  basic  crops 
to  which  we  provide  price  supports, 
which  have  resisted  any  kind  of  acreage 
controls,  are  corn  and  other  feed  grains. 
They  have  always  been  offered  and 
have  received  price  supports,  with  little 
or  no  controls. 

Mr.   AIKEN.     The  Senator  says  that 
as  of  some  time  in  May,  I  believe,  it  was 
reported    that    the    Commodity    Credit 
Corporation   had   an   investment  In   2  4 
billion  bushels  of  feed  grains. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 
Mr.    AIKEN.      Under   loan   or   in   In- 
ventory—2 '-2  billion  bushels. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 
Mr.    AIKEN.      As   of   what    date   was 
that? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     May  31.     Tliat  was 
the  latest  available  date. 
Mr  AIKEN.    May  1' 
Mr.  EIXENDER     May  31. 
Mr.  AIKEN.     Two  and  a  half  billion 
bushels'' 

Mr.  EL1.ENDER.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  AIKEN.     Feed  grains  are  fed  at 
the   vale   of   almost   6  billion  bushels  a 
year? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 
Mr.  AIKEN.     So  that  amount  would 
represent  about  a  5-monLh  supply. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Just  about.  It  has 
been  reduced  some.  As  I  remember, 
there  was  a  carryover  of  some  85  miUion 
tons.  That  has  been  reduced  to  about 
73  million  tons. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  there  not  always 
a  great  danger,  if  we  do  not  do  some- 
thing in  respect  to  requiring  strict  con- 
trols on  the  feed  grains,  if  we  keep  paying 
out  billions  of  dollars  of  the  Govern- 
ment's money  without  getting  proper 
controls,  that  this  is  more  than  apt  to 
break  down  our  whole  program  for  the 
farmers  of  this  Nation? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  doubt  about  it.  I  would  not  blame 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  for  revolt- 
ing agaiit'-t  the  program,  because  it  does 
not  add  up,  and  it  does  not  make  sense 
for  us,  to  keep  on  hand  billions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  wheat,  corn,  and  other  feed 
grains  and  be  unable  to  control  the  pro- 
duction in  keeping  with  our  require- 
ments. 

In  the  case  of  wheat,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  there  is  on  hand  a  1-year  supply. 
Under  the  law  as  it  is  now  written  and 
on  the  books,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture was  compelled  to  provide  for  the 
planting  of  55  million  acres  of  wheat 
and  to  support  the  price  at  from  75  to 
90  percent  of  parity.    It  does  not  add  up 


for  us  to  be  in  that  position.  All  the  bill 
seeks  to  do  is  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
acreage  planted  in  wheat  and  com  and 
feed  grains. 

But  at  the  same  time  I  point  out  that 
v.e  ought  to  make  it  possible,  for  at 
least  the  next  2  or  3  years,  for  the 
income  of  the  producers  of  wheat  to 
be  about  what  farmers  are  receiving 
now  I  realize  that  it  will  be  costly,  but 
something  must  be  done  for  the  future. 
We  cannot  continue  to  pile  up  wheat  year 
after  year  in  the  manner  that  we  have 
been  doing  in  the  past  few  years:  and 
unless  Congress  passes  a  la-A'  that  would 
give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the 
right  to  reduce  the  number  of  acres 
ujxin  which  wheat  is  to  be  grown,  we 
shall  be  confronted  with  the  same  situ- 
ation year  after  year. 

There  is  no  provision  in  the  law  that 
wouJd  prevent  a  farmer  from  pouring 
fertilizer  on  wheat  acreage  to  increa.se 
production.  In  1938,  when  the  wheat 
law  was  enacted,  a  provision  was  inserted 
m  the  law  under  which  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  was  unable  to  act  if  the  na- 
tional allotment  of  acres  was  55  million 
acres  or  less  At  that  time  average 
wheat  production  was  13.3  bushels  per 
acre.  Today  average  production  is  26.2 
bushels  per  acre,  and  the  same  minimum 
acreage  is  in  effect. 

It  does  not  add  up.  Something  must 
be  done  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
much  wheat  that  we  do  not  need.  I 
assure  the  Senate  that,  as  presented  to 
the  Senate,  the  bill  would  not  materially 
Iiurt  the  farmers  but  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
proceed  to  allocate  wheat  production  and 
maintain  production  in  keeping  with  our 
needs  That  is  what  I  want  to  do.  I  am 
sure  Senators  know  that  for  the  past 
5  or  6  years  we  have  been  trying  to  do 
exactly  that,  but  to  no  avail. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield '' 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Would 
the  Senator  be  wilhng  to  have  a  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  that  would  exempt  from 
stringent  acreage  controls  any  kind  or 
variety  of  wheat  which  is  in  short  supply^ 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  now  a  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  which  would  permit 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  do  so. 
We  have  not  spelled  out  in  the  bill  how 
the  Secretary  shall  do  so,  but  we  have 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
some  leeway  to  permit  the  production  of 
wheat  that  is  in  short  supply. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
Senator  would  not  want  to  establish  a 
rigid  program  wlaich  would  require  a 
reduction  of  acreage  of  varieties  of  wheat 
that  are  in  short  supply,  would  he? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  I  would  not 
want  to  do  that.  If  it  were  possible  to 
be  specific  as  to  how  to  draft  such  a 
provision,  I  would  not  mind  having  it  in 
the  law.  I  believe  that  the  language 
contained  in  the  law  now  leaves  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  with  some  leeway 
to  trj"  to  meet  the  problem  to  which  the 
Senator  has  referred. 

Mr.     CARLSON.     Madam    President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 
Mr.     CARLSON.     The     distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 


Agriculture  and  Forestry  mentioned 
th.at  the  yield  in  the  production  of  winter 
wheat  in  1961  was  26.5  bushels  per  acre. 
I  think  the  chairman  will  find  that  this 
year  the  estimated  average  of  all  winter 
wheat  is  24  7  bushels.  In  1960  it  was  22 
bushels.  Therefore,  we  do  not  always 
have  the  26.5  bushels  average  yield  in 
winter  wheat.  The  production  m  1961 
was  1,076.274,000  bushels  in  the  winter 
■•vhoat  area,  and  In  1962  we  grew  only 
835.791,000  bushels,  or  a  very  substan- 
tial reduction  in  winter  wheat  produc- 
tion I  thought  those  figures  should  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  this  po: nt 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  intend  to  point  up 
later  in  my  argument,  when  I  present 
the  actual  firjres  of  production  from 
1950  to  date,  what  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  alluded  to.  I  realize  that 
not  every  year  do  the  farmers  produce 
26.2  bushels  per  acre  on  an  average  I 
know  that.  But  generally  speaking,  the 
Senator  must  agree  that  the  increase  in 
production  of  wheat  has  been  consider- 
able since  1938. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ELLENDER..  I  feel  confident  that 
if  back  in  1958,  when  we  tried  to  deal 
with  the  wheat  problem,  Congress  had 
taken  specific  action,  as  it  did  •«-ith  re- 
spect to  com  and  other  feed  grains,  as 
well  as  cotton,  rice,  and  other  crops,  we 
might  have  made  progress. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  case  of  com, 
back  in  1958  we  were  not  able  to  obtain 
any  kmd  ot  acreage  controls.  That  was 
not  the  case  with  respect  to  cotton  and 
rice. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Madam  President, 
will  the  .=^enator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Is  it  the  Senator's 
proposal  and  suggestion  that  we  con- 
tinue the  present  voluntary-  program  on 
wheat,  on  which  farmers  will  vote  on 
August  30  of  this  year:  or  is  the  Sen- 
ator offering  a  suggestion  that  we  take 
some  action  on  wheat  production  for  the 
1963  crop'' 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     In  xny  opinion  it  is 

now  too  late 

Mr.  CARLSON.  With  that  I  fully 
agree. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  Is  too  late  to  have 
the  emergency  program  reenacted  in 
time  for  the  referendum.  Of  course,  if 
we  could  pass  the  bill  tomorrow  and 
have  the  House  agree  on  it  this  week, 
Uiere  might  be  time  to  arrange  a  vol- 
untary program.  1  have  been  informed 
that  in  anticipation  of  possible  action  by 
Congre.ss  on  the  bill  before  August  31, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  ar- 
ranged to  have  either  the  old  law  used 
as  a  vehicle  for  the  planting  of  wheat 
for  this  coming  year,  or  an  emergency 
program  in  the  event  Congress  should 
pass  the  bill  in  time  for  another  year's 
extension. 

As  I  said,  it  L-^  a  little  too  late.  If  the 
Senate  will  pass  the  bill  quickly  enough, 
it  is  my  hope  to  have  the  House  agree  to 
a  voluntary  program  for  next  year.  So 
far  as  making  the  program  obligatory.  I 
think  It  is  too  late.  It  may  be  possible, 
even  after  the  program  is  voted  upon 
by  the  farmers,  and  we  use  the  present 
law,  to  ha\'c  an  agreement  for  a  provi- 
sion to  be  included  in  conference  where- 
by the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be 
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permitted  to  proceed  to  obtain  acreage 
reduction  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Mr.    CARLSON.      Madam    President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.    My  thought  on  that — 
and  I  understand  it  is  the  thought  of  the 
Senator    from    Louisiana — is    that    we 
should  let  the  farmers  vote  on  the  1949 
base  acreage  and  support  price. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     We  must. 
Mr.  CARLSON.    Following  that,  would 
the    Senator    be    willing    to   permit    the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  put  into  ef- 
fect for  1  year,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  the 
present  program,  which  we  enacted  last 
year  :> 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Why  would  we  not 
write  such  a  provision  into  the  law? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  realistic.  The 
House  bill  contains  that  provision.  I  do 
not  wish  to  put  too  much  in  the  bill 
before  the  Senate.  I  want  to  be  able  to 
bargain  with  the  House  conferees. 

What  the  House  should  have  done,  as 
I  pointed  out  a  while  ago.  was  to  take  our 
bill.  The  House  should  have  called  it  up. 
stricken  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  inserted  the  House  language.  But 
instead  it  pigeonholed  the  Senate  bill. 
It  did  not  even  let  it  come  to  the  floor  of 
the  House,  except  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ferring It  W  a  committee.  After  the  bill 
was  referred  to  the  House  committee, 
some  Member  moved  that  the  bill  be 
pigeonholed,  and  it  was  pigeonholed. 
That  is  the  kind  of  treatment  we  received 
from  the  House.  I  did  not  like  it  a  bit. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN  Since  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  get  any  legislation  enacted 
before  the  first  of  September,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  winter  wheat 
will  have  been  planted  before  that  the 
only  way  we  could  get  any  participation 
in  a  voluntary  pro'J^ram  in  the  areas 
where  the  wheat  had  been  planted  would 
be  to  pay  the  farmers  who  had  already 
planted  for  disking  or  plowing  what  they 
had  already  planted  and  not  harvested. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  would  be  left 
to  the  farmer  If  he  wants  to  do  it.  he 
can  do  it.  Effective  participation  could 
be  had  so  far  as  the  spring  wheat  was 
concerned,  of  course. 

Mr  AIKEN.  That  would  be  the  only 
way  the  situation  could  be  handled  so 
far  as  the  wheat  that  has  already  been 
planted  is  concerned:  in  other  words,  if 
the  farmer  wanted  to  participate,  he 
would  have  to  do  so  by  disking  or  plow- 
ing under  some  of  the  acreage  he  had 
already  planted. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  It  would  be  a  purely 
volimtary  matter  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned. 

Mr  AIKEN  If  the  farmer  saw  fit 
to  do  It. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 
Mr.      YOUNG      of      North      Dakota. 
Madam  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr    ELLENDER.     I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.     I  was 
happy  to  hear  the  Senator  say  that  it 
was  too  late  to  change  the  wheat  pro- 
gram now,  which  would  be  voted  on  in 


the  wheat  referendum  to  be  held  in  the 
latter  part  of  August.  I  was  pleased  to 
note  that  the  Senator  is  willing  to  have 
a  volimtary  wheat  acreage  reduction  pro- 
gram as  a  part  of  the  program  for  next 
year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Does 
the  Senator  believe  that  this  could  be 
done  without  legislation?  The  two  Sen- 
ators from  Kansas  and  I  are  having  leg- 
islation drawn  up  to  make  it  permissible 
for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  have 
a  voluntary  wheat  acreage  reduction 
program. 

Mr    ELLENDER.     For  this  crop,  that 

is, 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Yes. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Tlie  House  has  that 
provision  contained  in  its  bill.  All  we 
would  have  to  do  would  be  to  accept  the 
voluntary  part  and  strike  the  mandatory 
part,  for  the  reason  that  the  farmers,  I 
presume,  will  vote  for  the  program  that 
is  being  offered,  and  that  is  under  the 
old  law. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  If  the 
two  Senators  from  Kansas  and  I  offered 
sucJi  an  amendment,  would  the  chairman 
oppcse  It? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  would  hesitate 
about  that.  I  hope  the  Senators  will 
have  a  little  faith  in  me  and  leave  some- 
thing for  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  m  conference  to  deal  with 
when  we  sit  in  conference  with  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  Senators  will 
do  that — I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  will  be  on  the  conference 
committee — I  am  sure  there  will  not  be 
any  trouble  in  getting  the  House  to  agree 
to  it.  I  would  prefer  doing  it  in  that 
way  to  having  us  try  to  amend  it  here. 
Mr,  CARLSON.  I  am  sure  that  we 
would  not  want  to  tie  the  Senator's 
hands  in  the  conference  committee.  The 
suggestion  has  been  made,  and  I  believe 
he  has  agreed  to  it.  that  there  be  a  volun- 
tary program  based  on  this  year's  pro- 
gram for  those  farmers  who  want  to 
participate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes; 
Mr    CARLSON.     Whether   they   vote 
for  the  prosram  or  not. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Yes.  I  would  be 
happy  to  put  that  program  into  the 
pending  bill  if  it  were  possible  to  get  leg- 
islation enacted  in  time  to  have  the 
referendum.  Last  week  I  advised  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  we  would 
be  delayed  m  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 
It  was  my  advice  to  him  that  he  pro- 
ceed with  his  referendum  and  use  the 
present  law  to  carry  out  the  program. 

Mr  CARLSON  That  would  be  for 
the  1963  crop.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr  ELLENDER,  Yes;  that  Is  the 
crop  that  is  being  planted  this  fall.  It 
would  be  left  to  the  farmer  to  plow  up, 
if  he  wants  to  do  so.  if  he  had  planted 
his  winter  wheat.  If  he  was  delayed, 
and  had  not  planted  his  winter  wheat, 
the  same  situation  would  apply.  He 
would  get  payments  on  it.  The  same 
thing  would  be  true  with  reference  to 
spring  wheat.     In  that  case,  of  course,  it 


would  be  a  much  easier  matter  to  deal 
with,  because  in  most  States  the  planting 
of  spring  wheat  is  not  started  until 
March  or  April. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  planting  of 
winter  wheat  starts  in  the  midwestcrn 
area,  including  Kansas  and  Oklahoma. 
around  August  15,  and  runs  until  about 
October  4  or  5. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  obvious  that 
there  would  be  ample  time  to  catch  up 
with  some  of  the  wheatgrowers  who  de- 
sired to  participate  in  a  voluntary  pro- 
gram. I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  is  set  to  do  just  that. 
because  he  is  as  anxious  as  I  am  to  try  to 
do  something  to  reduce  the  wheat  pro- 
duction. As  I  pointed  out  a  moment  ago, 
it  is  very  costly.  Under  the  present 
emergency  program  it  is  costing  almost 
$2  a  bushel  for  the  Government  to  divert 
acreage.  That  is  a  very  costly  program. 
If  it  were  not  for  that  fact,  we  could  per- 
haps try  it  for  anotlier  year.  However, 
it  is  my  belief  that  we  ought  to  have  a 
permanent  act  as  soon  as  possible.  I  am 
sure  my  good  fnend  from  Kansas  agrees 
with  me. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  agree  fully. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  we  do  not  do  that, 
we  will  jeopardize  the  entire  farm  pro- 
gram. I  do  not  want  that  to  happen. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  As  I  understand  it, 
then,  if  the  chairman's  proposals  were 
adopted  and  if  the  farmers  voted  for  the 
present  program,  we  would  have  a  55 
million  acre  program  and  we  would  have 
a  loan  support  of  $1.82  a  bushel.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  The  farmer  would  be 
given  the  opportunity  voluntarily  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  similar  to  that 
in  effect  in  1962  when  the  support  price 
was  $2  a  bushel,  provided  he  took  at 
least  a  10-percent  reduction,  and  he 
could  take  up  to  a  30-percent  reduction. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  would  have  to  be 
voluntary. 

Mr.  CARLSON.    Yes. 
Mr.    ELLENDER.      It    would    not    be 
mandatory. 

Mr.  CARLSON.    That  is  correct. 
Mr,  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.    Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota      Does 
the  Senator  anticipate  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  would  have  a  higher  price 
support  for  those  who  reduced  the  acre- 
age beyond  the  quota? 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  No,  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  referred  to  the  1962  sup- 
port price,  but  that  would  i«3t  be  ai)- 
plicable  to  any  producers  in  1963  The 
point  is  that,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
since  it  is  too  late  to  enact  permanent 
wheat  legislation,  to  make  it  eflective  for 
the  1963  program  we  would  provide  a 
voluntary  program  for  1963,  I  am  sure 
the  House  would  go  along  with  us 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  For  a 
price  support  of  75  percent  of  parity. 
Is  that  coiTect? 

Mr  ELLENDER.    Yes. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.     There 
has  bet-n  a  rumor  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  planned  a  higher  price  sup- 
port for  those  farmers  who  reduced  their 
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acreage  beyond  the  55  million  acreage 
requirement  which  is  what  quotas  are 
based  on. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  something 
that  could  be  di.scu.s.sed  in  conference. 
I  realize  that  in  order  to  get  even  a  vol- 
untary cutback  in  acreage  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  it  attractive  enough. 
That  we  can  find  out  as  we  go  along;  m 
conference  we  can  stipulate  what  that 
is  going  to  be 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota,  It  is 
possible  to  make  it  attractive  in  two 
ways;  First,  by  paymenus  for  reduced 
acreage  and  second,  to  have  a  higher 
price  support  program  for  those  farmers 
who  decreased  their  acreage,  in  which 
ca.se  we  would  run  into  a  great  deal  of 
confusion. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  notice  that  in  the  ma- 
terial which  has  been  sent  to  us,  the 
Secretary  €'stimates  that  our  require- 
ments for  wheat  will  be  100  million 
bushels,  approximately,  le.<;s  this  market- 
ing year  than  total  consumption  last 
year.  Does  the  Senator  know  the  rea- 
son for  this  lessening  in  the  require- 
ments for  wheat '' 

Mr.  ELLENDER  I  do  not  know  what 
the  Secretary  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  was  wondering  where 
he  got  the  estimates. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  I  do  not  know  what 
he  had  in  mind.  Tlio.se  figures  may 
have  been  misunderstood.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  said  to  me  that 
in  order  to  produce  the  wheat  nece.ssary 
for  our  needs,  with  what  we  had  on 
hand,  it  would  require  only  10  million 
acres.  However,  bf^cau.se  of  the  pend- 
ing law  he  had  to  make  it  55  million 
acres. 

Mr.  AIKEN  Of  cour.se  reducing  our 
planting  io  10  million  acres  would  le:i\e 
us  with  no  re.st-rve  whatever  I  am  sure 
the  Secretary  would  not  want  to  do  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Secretary 
merely  pointed  that  out  in  order  to  de- 
pict what  he  had  to  do  under  the  law 
which  would  result  in  production  of 
much  more  wheat  than  was  nece.ssary 

Mr.  AIKPIN.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  55-million-acre  program  has  been 
resix)nsible  for  larger  supplies  on  hand 
than  are  advisable.  What  has  been 
bothering  me  is  that  they  estimate  the 
use  of  wheat  will  be  100  million  bu.shels 
less  this  year  than  actual  consumption 
last  year,  and  the  question  which  has 
been  asked  me  is:  Have  the  Common 
Market  countries  been  buying  excep- 
tionally laige  amountr.  of  Ameiican 
wheat  at  1961  prices  because  they  expect 
that  i\merican  wheal  may  be  cut  out 
of  their  maikol  next  year'.'' 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  Since  my  answer 
was  made  to  the  Senator  I  was  handed 
a  memorandum  which  indicates  that  the 
reason,  apparently,  is  that  our  exports 
in  1962.  as  compared  with  1961.  will  be 
about  100  million  bushels  less. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  hit  an  alltlme 
record  tl):s  year  of  714  million  bushels. 

Mr  ELLENDER  Yes  But  the  esti- 
mate is  that  it  will  be  100  million  bushels 
less.    The  figure  may  be  wrong.    That  is 


the  estimate,  and  that  is  where  the  100- 
million-bushel  figure  was  obtained. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  estimate  is  that 
oversea  exjxirts  will  drop,  just  as  cotton 
exports  have  been  dropping  this  year, 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yuld  .^ 

Mr  ELLENDER.     I  yield 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  just  read  a  New 
York  Times  article  on  this  subject.  The 
article  states  that  the  Common  Market 
countries,  anticipating  that  higher  tar- 
iffs will  be  placed  upon  gram,  had  bought 
heavily,  and  believe  their  imports  will  be 
less  in  the  coming  year 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Outside  of  Japan  and 
India,  the  Common  Market  countries 
have  been  the  big  purchasers  of  Ameri- 
can wheat.  It  is  anticipated  that  they 
expect  the  exclusion  of  American  wheat 
in  the  years  ahead  and  have  been  buymg 
it  in  advance, 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  Madam  President, 
to  continue  with  my  prepared  statement, 
the  Senate  has  acted  on  two  previous 
occasions  m  an  effort  to  cut  down  on  the 
costly  surplus  which  ha.<:  accumulated  m 
Government  hands.  On  March  10  of 
last  year  the  Senate  passed,  and  the 
Senate?  signed,  a  bill  providmc  for  the 
so-called  emergency  feed  grain  program 
for  1961.  Then,  on  July  26,  the  Senate 
passed  the  bill  extending  the  so-called 
emergency  feed  grain  program  for  1962 
That  was  done  when  it  became  apparent 
that  Congress  would  not  pass  a  new  farm 
bill  for  1962. 

For  the  same  reason,  we  are  now  be- 
m.L'  asked  again  to  extend  the  emercency 
programs  for  a  third  year.  If  that  would 
cure  the  evil,  I  would  say.  Let  us  do 
.so  ":  but  it  will  not  cure  the  evil.  As  I 
.said  awhile  ago,  we  will  spend  $1,117 
million  this  year  on  the  emereency  pro- 
gram of  diverting  the  production  of  corn 
and  other  feed  grains,  but  the  bushelage 
will  be  reduced  mighty  little  in  contrast 
With  the  amount  tiiat  has  been  spent  in 
order  to  attain  that  goal. 

The  House  measure,  as  well  as  the 
Senate  measure,  provides  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  emergency  program  for  the 
1963  crop  As  I  shall  indicate  a  little 
later.  I  myself  might  foster  such  a  pro- 
vision, provided  at  the  end  of  the  emer- 
gency there  would  be  permanent  legis- 
lation; but  I  do  not  believe  the  Senate 
should  adopt  any  emergency  program, 
only  to  be  confronted  at  the  end  of  the 
emergency  program  with  the  same  laws 
whirh  now  confront  us  on  the  statute 
books  and  have  given  us  so  much  trouble 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield' 

Mr   ELLENDER,     I  yield. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Did  the  Senator 
use  the  flcure  $1,107  million? 

Mr    ELLENDER      $1,117  million. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  What  does  that 
cost  include''  Does  it  include  the  cost  of 
storaue'' 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  Corn  payments. 
$780  million.  I  had  planned  to  cover 
that  later,  Sorghum  grain  payments. 
$152  million;  barley,  $45  million;  for  a 
total  of  $977  million;  plus  admlnlstiatlve 
costs  of  $40  million,  or  a  grand  t-otal  of 
$1,117  million. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE  How  much  of  that 
is  for  payments  m  kind  out  of  surplus? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  in  the  corn 
payment.  It  means  payments  in  cash 
and  payments  in  kind.  That  is  the 
amount  the  farmer  can  realize. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  So  the  substantial 
proportion  of  this  would  be  simply  the 
paying  farmers  in  surplus  corn  that  is 
now  in  storage,  or  at  least  having  it 
liquidated;  and  in  the  cour.se  of  doing 
this,  the  cost  of  the  farm  program  would 
be  reduced  m  subsequent  years 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  but  reduced  in 
thi.s  way.  in  that  less  corn  would  be  pro- 
duced, but  the  corn  that  has  been  given 
in  kind  has  cost  the  Government  quite 
a  bit  of  money. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  The  cost  would  be 
much  more  if  payment  were  not  m  kind. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  That  is  true  of  an 
emergency  progiam  for  1  or  2  years,  so 
as  to  provide  a  chance  for  the  drafting 
of  permanent  legislation 

I  repeat :  That  is  why  I  favored  the 
emergency  legislation.  I  felt  then,  as  I 
feel  now,  that  it  was  better  to  have  such 
legislation  than  to  revert  to  the  1958  law, 
which  permitted  unlimited  production 
with  a  price  support  of  not  less  th.an  65 
percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  The  emereency  leg- 
islation is  working  quite  well— better  this 
year  than  last  year.  It  has  greatly  di- 
minished the  surplus.  It  has  done  so 
under  highly  adverse  circumstai:ices  in 
spite  of  two  bumper  crop  years 

Mr,  ELLENDER  But  very  little  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  money  that 
has  been  spent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  fit^ures  show 
that  there  has  been  a  28-percent  reduc- 
tion. The  Senator  told  us  that  the  pres- 
ent surplus  represents  -something  like 
2^2  billion  bushels,  which,  as  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  points  out.  is  about  a  5- 
month  supply  When  we  consider  that 
It  would  be  necessary  to  pay  interest, 
storage,  and  transportation  charges  for 
many  years  to  come,  that  ls  a  real  saving, 
Mr.  ELLENDER  We  sjx^nt  $780  mil- 
lion last  year:  it  is  expected  that  this 
year  we  will  .spend  $1  billion  plus,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  there  will  still  bt- 
a  5-month  supply,  instead  of  a  6- 
month  supply. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  My  argument  is 
that  $1  billion  is  not  a  fair  figure,  be- 
cau.se  if  the  program  did  not  exist,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  spend  much  more. 
Mr.  ILLENDER  But  we  are  leaving 
tha'  money  out 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Fhe.se  are  payments 
in  kind,  surplus  corn — much  of  it  worth- 
les.s— not  money 

Mr  ELLENDER  I  know  they  arc  pay- 
ments in  kind;  but  in  order  to  make  the 
program  cost  le.ss,  a.s  was  calculated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  it  mii'ht  be 
neces.sary  to  keep  grain  on  hand  for  7 
or  8  yeais.  That  is  the  way  11  ha--  been 
figured  to  show  that  there  would  be  a 
saving  of  about  $500  million  from  the 
fir.vt  program  that  was  put  on  the  statute 
books  That  wa.s  the  estimate  made  by 
Mr  Fieeman,  if  the  emergency  program 
were  offered  It  was  estimated  that  ir. 
the  long  pull  it  would  save  the  taxpayers 
$500   million.     But   in   the   long   pull,   it 
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was  calculated  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  retain  corn  and  other  feed  grains  m 
storage  for  perhaps  as  long  as  10  years. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Taking  the  entire 
cost  of  the  feed  grain  promam  from  1953 
to  the  present  time  and  placms  it  in  the 
same  perspective  or  relationship  to  its 
cost,  the  cost  is  somethins  like  5  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  feed  erains, 

The  cost  of  food  in  this  countvy  is 
much  lower  than  in  any  other  nation  of 
the  world.  It  is  lower  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  the  cour.iry.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  cost  of  this  program 
would  be  a  reasonable  cost.  It  is  not  a 
cost  that  would  be  so  heavy  that  we 
should  think  in  terms  of  imposins  man- 
datory controls  on  farmers  or  diminish- 
ing farm  income.  I  think  fann  income 
Is  disgracefully  low  now. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  method  thai 
was  invoked  by  the  Secretary  for  various 
programs  is  a  slow  process.  All  I  am 
saying  is  that  we  can  adopt  a  better 
program  that  will  cost  less  and  provide 
for  the  farmers  practically  the  same  In- 
come. What  I  am  objecting  to  is  that 
at  the  end  of  the  emergency  programs. 
In  order  to  cut  back  the  production,  we 
win  be  confronted  with  the  same  law  the 
dtw  after  wo  fail  to  rocnact  the  emor- 
Kcncy  program.  Tluxt  Is  what  I  am  com- 
plaining of 

I  do  not  mind  an  cmergonry  prouram 
for  another  year,  provided  that  at  the 
end  of  the  emergency  program,  there 
will  be  a  change  la  the  law  from  the 
present  law. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  under  the  pres- 
ent law  we  have  had  up  to  now  an  emer- 
gency program:  and  If  the  proposed  law 
is  enacted,  this  will  be  the  third  year 
with  an  cmeruency  program.  But  what 
do  we  basically  still  have?  The  same 
law  that  has  given  us  so  much  trouble. 
I  want  to  change  that  law,  so  that  those 
who  produce  corn  and  other  feed  grains 
will  be  able  to  prcduce  m  keeping  with 
our  requirements. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  m  the  chalri.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont? 

Mr  ELLENDr':n.  I  yield. 
Mr,  AlKF^.  Considering  the  urgency 
of  this  situation,  I  think  we  are  likely 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Secretai-y  s 
estimates  available  now  do  not  Include 
what  Will  be  consumed  by  llvestcKk  in 
the  1962  marketing  year,  which  will  be 
far  heavier  than  that  In  the  paat  year 
We  have  about  4  percent  more  cattle 
on  hand  ihi.s  yea!',  and  wo  are  feedmK 
them  at  a  10  percent  hltfher  rate  tiian 
we  were  ii  few  yetu.s  auo  That  take.s  a 
ureat  deal  nuue  teed  aiiUn,  Ko  I  think 
what  If*  now  retsaided  u«  a  ttuiiilus  \Mll 
duumuh  quite  lapldly,  and  will  be  down 
»4lm(v>»t  to  the  hufety  point  iii  u  year 

Mr  KU.KNUKK  If  Uml  weie  to  oe- 
p\n'  il\f^  SfHrtltir  from  Veiini>nt  ulumUl 
he  willinu  to  vole  to  pr^iiuit  the  eurii  piti- 
dueiM.H  \i)  mtnv  whatever  ttintmni  Uiey 
tle-«ire,  but  wllliout  ixlee  MUtp"Hj« 

Mr  AlKKN,  1  NftUt  thai  boeau.M'  1  do 
not  think  we  can  lo<ik  e\ri^  :>  or  :\  venrs 
aliend,  Probably  we  .ihouUl  coii.sulrr  ex- 
tiMnlm-'  the  voluntary  piociam  I  year 
mnir      Ihil  prrli.vps  It  will  not  be  nec- 


essarv.  Perhaps  2  or  3  years  from 
now  we  shall  be  considering  how  to  en- 
courage greater  production,  instead  of 
reducing  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  under  the  law 
governmg  the  production  of  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  other  crops,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  broad  powers  to  in- 
crea.^e  production  as  it  is  needed. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  want  the  same 
thing  to  be  incorporated  in  the  law  per- 
taining to  corn  and  other  feed  grains. 

Mr  .-MKExN  However,  I  would  not  put 
cottun  and  tobacco  in  the  same  class 
with  feed  grains,  because  we  export 
about  50  percent  of  our  cotton  and  to- 
bacco, and  it  is  necessary  to  have  certain 
provisions,  in  order  to  keep  up  our  ex- 
ports, that  we  do  not  need  for  feed 
grains  for  local  fecdmg. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  the  same 

ar-;iinunt  

Mr  AIKEN     And  it  is  a  good  one. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    It  is  the  same  ar- 
gument  that   has   been   advanced   ever 
since  1936  or  1937.  when  we  really  passed 
the  1938  act. 

Mr.  AIKEN      Yes, 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Tlie  Senator  from 
Venncmt  was  here  then. 
Mr  AIKEN.     I  know  It  is  the  same. 
Mr    ELLENDER.     In  November  1938, 
I  stood  on  thl.s  floor  and  argued  for  the 
present   law:    but   wf   could  never   pin 
down  the  corn  uroucis  or  the  other  feed 
producers  m  the  same  manner  that  we 
eoulci  the  producers  of  wheat  or  other 
basic    crops      'Tho    Senator   from    Ver- 
mont Will  recall  that  m  1956,  when  we 
had   the   soil    bank   program,   the   then 
SecrelaiT  of   .Agriculture  found   in  the 
corn  provi.Mons  a  little  gadget  which  per- 
mitii'd   him   to  pay   farmers  who  were 
noncompliers  2,3  cents  less  per  bushel 
than    compilers      The   result   was   that 
everyone  "went  to  town."     And  that  is 
where  our  trouble  In  corn  started.     As 
I  recall,  in  that  year  we  diverted  over 
5,200,000  acres,  but  the  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment was  $1H0  million,  and  we  pro- 
duced 200  million  additional  bu.shels  of 
corn— with  5  million  less  acres. 

Mr  AIKEN  liie  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  alway.s  had  good  law- 
yers. 

Mr  ELI.ENDER  But  they  were  not 
sharp  enough  tliat  time 

Mr.  AIKEN  And  »h<y  have  been 
able  to  Interpret  the  laws  we  pass  in 
about  the  way  th.'n  want  them  to  read 
Mr,  ELLENDER  But  as  I  have  said, 
I  do  not  see  anything  wi-ong  at  all  with 
.saying  to  a  farmer  We  will  support  the 
piiee  of  what  yivi  'Doduee  of  the  basic 
croi),v  but  m  gettum  ihi.s  pi  ice  support, 
y(ni  must  be  wiUuii.;  [o  rrduce  your  pro- 
(lueium  ur.tll  1'  coiffii'cml.i  with  the 
drlUiUUl    ' 

'I'lmt  \H  all  1  i\r.\  ii.>-,kinn  ii\  thin  Pft*"^ 
1  ivni  a  retUliI  ,  I  know  w  r  ' !  !i>(l  u:  .!  .!,.! 
pu-..-.  the  lull,  hii'  !!,i  II  ■  ;■'  '  nM'-l  u  ■ 
down  Mu  tar  h,-i  1  am  run  n  ui '.l,  I  ar- 
williud  to  eunipituui.nf'  1  am  wlUlnff  to 
mehuie  an  luueiulmi-n!  sv!,;.h  wl'l  tX> 
tiMUl  tlie  rnurHrluV  pniiiain  t^i  RH" 
other  yerti  ,  but  I  wan!  i!  unili  ;  -.Sih',  !l  .i! 
at  the  end  ol  t  hat  vi  ;»;  i  hr  .'"Ti  i  •  n  ■,  ,v  .1 
not  liiU'f  In  I'll  hiirk  t^  Ihe  lsi;>,'>  '..,  \  , 
I  hope  tht' ."^i-naPM  ':  i,\.  nontlSWlU- 
Uu;  to  .suppoi  (  I  hal . 


Mr  AIKEN.  I  am  willing  to  say  that 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  for 
whom  all  of  us  have  the  greatest  respect. 
might  be  able  to  get  his  compromise, 
provided  he  does  not  try  to  legislate  too 
far  in  advance.  I.  for  one,  cannot  see 
that  far  in  advance;  I  beUeve  we  have 
to  legislate,  if  not  on  a  year-to-year 
basis,  at  least  very  close  to  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  wilUng  to  in- 
corporate in  the  law  tlie  same  provisions 
which  apply  to  wheat,  cotton,  and  other 
commodities,  and  to  give  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  a  free  hand  in  having 
produced  what  we  need.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  agree  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  probably 
changes  in  the  bill  are  desirable,  and 
that  even  minimum  supports  have  be-  . 
come  incentive  supports,  because  of  the 
greater  efficiency  of  the  farms  and  the 
farmers. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Th'  Senator  from 
Vermont  knows  that  we  have  argued  this 
point  on  the  floor  many  times;  namely, 
that  lower  price  supports  with  unlimited 
production  invite  more  production.  That 
Is  why  I  do  not  tlunk  vt :  y  highly  of  the 
provisions  voted  by  the  lIou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives.    I  reli  I   to  til,   prov:  tons  for 
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paying  80  perceiit 

3  years,   which   uo.ii   ho    .iixmt    h7    ;, 
88'eents  a  !)UNl.oi  tor  com      II  s\iv\\  a  law 
were  plaeoil  oi;  tiic  si.P  Pe  hook^    al   !. 
With  unlimited  -p: -dirt.on    i;iv  ^  ios,  - 
that  the  Goverpmc;.'  'aouIiI  h.avc  !o  t.o,^ 

over  qulU^    a    frw    bw    i.cls   t)f   K';.i.:i     i  :  !■■ . 

at  that  low     ,i)po!i  pMce 

But  I  n';i!P  to  l!:e  ;>!  oiios.t'.oM  that 
in  my  opinion  this  Is  the  only  way  to 
meet  this  cliallenge,  wl.(  n  tlie  Govern- 
ment is  called  uixm  to  supinirt  the  price 
of  any  commodity,  particularly  where 
there  can  be  acreage  control^  I  do  not 
see  why  anyone  would  obpi  i  to  that. 

When  it  comes  to  milk,  we  have  an- 
other situation;  and  I  di.scu.ssed  it  here 
on  Friday.    I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  to  relieve  his  mind,  that 
Insofar  ns  I  am  concerned  as  manager 
of  this  bill.  It  IS  not  my  purpose  to  in- 
clude in  the  bill  an  ainendmiMit  afTfciinK 
milk.     It  may  be  that  the  ."^enahi   from 
Wlscon.sin    I  Mr.    ProxmirfI    and    otlirr 
.'^iMuitors  will  attempt  to  have  such  an 
u;nc:  (iment  included      Hut  the  point  Is 
thai  I  brlicve  we  made  a  strenuous  efTort 
and  a  sincere  e(To;  i,  earlier  tills  year    to 
ha'. »»    milk    legislation    placed    on    the 
St.ituu-  hooks;  hut  when  W(>  talked  to  the 
vepie.sentatives  of  all  the  milk  int^-rests, 
theN   could  not  act  together 

So  I  Ipihea'ed  tli-n  'hat  I  would  in- 
troduce a  t.pee..il  bill  and  I  did  that  on 
Friday,  althou^^h  perhaps  I  was  late  m 
dolns  it — to  iiio\i(l.-  nil  oi'P'vlunity  for 
all  »egment.-i  or  the  dauv  mdustiy  to 
come  before  the  comnntiee  ami  Mt  their 
h(Mise  in  oiili  1  II  ih.ev  do  not  1  want 
thciu  to  kMo\v  ihai  C'on.inivxs  will  luwe 
!,,  ,1  1  -.oinelhlnK  ahont  iiUlk  pioduftlon, 
1,1,1  veil  u  eo.M  \i.-.  ulino.M  $rt()0  million 
!o  handle  iPe  inilk  pron  am  and  thi-. 
yrai  wUh  the  pi  Ice  ,'.iippoil  .'!»  per<'eMl 
Ir-.-.  pel  hundieil  Ihe  co«it  to  the  tn\« 
ptwei-^    sMil    l)e    luound    ha't    n    billion 

Mr,  AlKl'iN  Kh't  of  all  1  eonuuei\d 
the  chnuman  t  i  tlie  eommittee  toi  <le- 
cldlnn  toTiohi  srp;pa!e  hraiitikis  on  the 
milk  siluftliuii.  wliieh  u  entirely  dillci- 


to    my 


will  the 


ent  from  the  situation  which  prevails 
for  other  products.  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  when  the  Sec- 
retary compares  the  purchase  of  dairy 
products  this  year  with  the  purcha.se  of 
dairy  products  last  year,  he  includes  for 
last  year  3  months  when  there  were 
virtually  no  purchases  at  all — January. 
February,  and  March.  Actually,  the 
purcha.ses  of  butter  and  chee.se  have  been 
falling  off  sharply  for  several  weeks.  But 
there  is  no  comparison,  when  the  Secre- 
tary says  we  are  having  to  buy  more  this 
year  than  last  year  The  Secretary  in- 
cluded 3  months  when  v^e  were  just 
getting  our  teeth  into  the  program.  We 
hardly  bought  any  butter  and  cheese 
from  January  until  March  of  last  year. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  a  time  of 
year  when  production  is  at  a  low  ebb,  as 
the  Senator  knows 

Mr,  AIKEN,  Purcha.ses  in  July  for 
butter  and  cheese  this  year  wcie  mucli 
less  than  they  were  last  year  Also  i)ro- 
ductlon  of  milk  for  the  last  2  months 
has  dropt)ed  off 

Mr  ELLENDER  I  expect  to  go  into 
a  little  detail  about  the  cost  ul  that 
progiam. 

Mr  AIKEN  T  think  it  h  a  good  Idea 
to  havt>  separate  hearings  on  the  dllTei- 
ent  situations 

Mr  ELLENDER  T  am  doing  what  I 
said  I  would  do  The  Senator  remem- 
ber.s  that 

Mr    AIKEN      Yes. 
Ml      ELLENDER       I     live     up 
pi  omi.ses 

Mr  COOPER      M:    Presider.t 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER  I  yield 
Mr  COOPER  7he  chaiiman  of  the 
committee  has  discussed  the  wlieat  prob- 
lem and  the  feed  urams  problem  He 
said  the  value  of  the  wheat  surplus  was 
somethini;  over  $2  billion 

Mr  ELLENDER  Yes,  $2  4  billion 
Mr  COOPER  The  Senator  has  al.so 
said  It  is  Ins  intention  to  urge  us  in  the 
Senate  to  refrain  from  offering  an 
nmi'iidment  which  would  continue  the 
voluntary  wheat  pioKiam,  with  the  idea 

tliat  tlic  Hou.s(>  will  do  that 

Mr  ELLENDER  In  conference. 
Mr  COOPER  But  tUat  he  would  a.sk 
the  Senati^  to  act  on  th«'  modified  wheat 
a.lotnient  proi;iam  foi'  the  19(i4  and  sub- 
s'quent  crops,  wlueh  the  et)min;ttee  ap- 
proved 

Mr    ELLENDER      Yes, 
Mr    CO(!PER      Thic  .S<  nato!-  also  said 
that  the  compulsoiy   feed  Kiam  control 
progiam  .should  be  adopted  by  the  S(  ti- 

ate 

Mr  ELLENDER  Y.  s 
saui,  that  the  Senate  w  11 
Hie  -  when  I  say  nie'  I 
ai'er  of  the  1)111  to  make 
a!  the  end  of  the  ncyt  eineiMeney  period 
al  the  end  of  nevi  yeui  we  do  away  \AHh 
ihe  lU.TH  piot-'iuin  which  loieeM  Ihe  Oov- 
ernmeni  to  ,supihiii  the  pnee  of  eoin 
that  We  do  not  need  WhnI  th«l  U  no- 
inu  to  metoi  i*>  Miinpiv  ihin  I  atti  tiNituv 
If  1  can  In  mnke  ll  po»^^lhle  Hint  Ihe 
HUppull  pi  lee  foi  corn  Hhd  othei  feed 
uralUK  will  be  nhoui  the  KAinr  rt^  what 
!  now  ohtnlned  fot  (soybean"*  and  eitipfi 
ul  that  kind  If  in  Ihe  inenntime  Con- 
^ttM  lia'.  not  pas,M'd  fpeelal  leHl^lntlun 


inovided    as  I 

I  CO  nlong  with 
mi  an  a.s  mnn- 

II  po.viilile  that 


Mr.  COOPER  Of  course,  all  of  us 
know  the  sincerity  of  the  chairman,  and 
his  wide  knowledge  in  this  field.  I  would 
like  to  make  this  suggestion,  however, 
and  pet  his  opinion  on  it:  It  seems  to 
me  that  tlie  administration,  and  I  may 
say  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
the  Congress,  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  real  advance  in  step-by-?tep 
solution  of  the  farm  surplus  problem, 
and  that  is  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a 
revised  and  improved  wheat  allotment 
program  Wheat  has  been  the  most 
troublesome  and  persistent  surplus  m  the 
whole  field  of  .surplus  crops 

I  think  it  is  possible  to  act  on  the 
wheat  surplus  i^roblem  at  this  time.  I 
voted  for  the  modified  wheat  allotment 
prouram  m  committee.  I  voted  for 
It  when  n  was  before  the  Senate 
earlier  this  year  I  do  not  mean 
that  will  make  the  bill  pass,  but 
some  of  us  believe  the  proposed 
wluat  program  would  be  a  start  toward 
bunging  continuing  surplus  and  increas- 
ing farm  piogrum  costs  down  to  a  :ea- 
sonable  level 

Why  IS  ih.al  r.ot  done'  Wliy  not  do 
whiat  car.  be  rioiic  this  year  -  fo;  ulu'ul  — 
and  make  an  ailvan;  e' 

We  saw  uh.  it  happened  wh(-n  tliC  .Sip.- 
ate  tiled  to  add  a  compulsory  feed  iira'n 
c :)ntiol  provMain  to  this  legislation  Our 
committee  hud  considered  it  We  laid 
iield  hearings  'i  he  comnuttee  did  not 
approve  it  Yet  it  wa.s  forced  in  on  the 
Senate  fl')oi  It  uent  to  the  House,  and 
th(^  House  defeated  the  farm  bill  1  be- 
li(>ve  the  cliairman  will  amee  that  the 
rhii  f  icason  the  farm  bill  was  dt^feated 
111  tlie  House  was  the  compuLsory  feed 
^: rains  control  provision.  If  that  is  true, 
w)iy  not  do  what  Is  helpful  and  pos- 
sible- that  IS  secure  passage  this  vear  of 
tlie  bill  which  was  voted  out  by  the 
.S(  nate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestiy  to  take  tare  of  the  long- 
standmu  problem  of  surplus  wheat  pro- 
duction That  would  be  a  great  ad- 
vance I  make  that  sugwestion  with 
i-'reat  respect  for  the  chairman  of  llie 
committee 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  am  a  realist  I 
know  tluvt,  even  if  the  Senate  were  to 
adopt  verbatim  the  grain  provision  we 
adopted  in  May,  we  might  be  confronted 
uith  a  proposal  that  the  House  would 
p,ot  ev(>n  want  to  go  to  conference  on  I 
do  not  know  that  that  would  happen  but 
It  IS  my  opinion  that  we  would  probably 
fail  m  getting  enacted  by  tlie  House  our 
version  of  the  feed  gram  pixigram  In- 
stead of  trying  to  rernact  the  title  tliat 
was  adopted  by  the  S(>nate  la.Hi  May,  I 
am  thinking  of  proim.sing  to  the  S<-nate 
an  amendment  that  would  eonimue  Die 
pieseiit  emtik'cncy  feed  giain  liioMiam 
tor  unothei  year  but  l(i  have  it  coupled 
uilh  an  amendment  thai  the  llilSH  law 
m.sotai  n.s  corn  unti  olhei  feed  yiainf  are 
eoneeiiied  wtaild  l>e  eaneeled  out  and 
let  the  colnulo\M■l^  llUNT  pi  lee  supluul^ 
ot  t-eto  lo  IM)  peicent 

Ml     COOl'KK      Am   1    lo   imdephtmid 
Hint  llir  Mrnalol  duen  nol  ptupo^e  to  in 
chide  »■*  n  pail  of  hlN  wiumdinenl    l(  In 
oITeto  It    the  eon\puUoiy  feed  til  all)  eon 
tiol  pioiiiam" 

Ml    ELLENDER      No,  I  do  nol  inlend 
lo 

Ml   COOPEH      I  am  glad  to  hem  that 


Mr.  ELLENDER,  I  intended  to  do  it 
up  to  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  However,  I 
feel  now  that  that  would  be  unwise  m 
view  of  absenteeism  and  the  change  of 
views  of  a  few  Senat-ors  I  want  to  say 
that  if  all  Senators  were  present  and 
voting,  I  believe  we  could  get  it  through. 
Yet.  it  is  not  worth  debating  here  for  an- 
other week  on  that  proposal,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that,  if  it  is  adopted,  we  will  be 
confronted  with  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  House  and  perhaps  not  get  what 
we  desired  If  anybody  can  show  me  a 
better  way  than  I  propose.  I  want  him  to 
do  so.  but  what  I  am  trying  to  do  is  pro- 
vide that,  with  tlie  extension  of  this 
emergency  program  for  another  year. 
the  corn  surpluses  will  be  so  low  that  the 
corn  producers  and  other  feed -gram  pro- 
ducers will  be  willing  to  plant  all  they 
uant  without  price  supports,  except,  as 
I  have  said,  for  the  provision  of  from  zero 
to  90  percent,  which  is  in  the  law 

Mr  COOPER  The  Senator  is  talking 
about  having  no  program  for  corn  and 
oilier  feed  grains  for  the  1964  and  sub.se- 
tp.iciit  crc  ps 

Mr  I,:LLENDER  That  is  why  ::i  the 
meantime  v,v  should  draft  some  !ri.',sli4- 
ti(  II  I  v>,Hr.t  lo  empha.size  than  insof.ki 
a,^  the  sen.nr  .Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
(  (  :iC(  :  lifC!  lie  does  not  propose  to  vole 
lu:  iii.y  exiension  unle.s^  at  the  ( iid  of 
th.at  exten.sion  there  will  be  permanent 
;ei.:islat'.on  of  some  kind,  or  someth.inr  m 
i!h  (,rfint:  to  j)rovide  for  jiei'manc  nl 
Ic;-  .slalion 

Mr  COOPER  I  under.vtand  the  Sen- 
ator to  say  hiowever,  that  his  amend- 
ment would  nol  include  any  measuir 
which,  would  be  permanent  legislation 
fo:    feed  grams      Is  that  correct' 

Mr  ELLENDER  The  Senator  is  cm  - 
reel 

Mr  COOPER  It  would  simply  repeal 
the  present  law  insofar  as  corn  and  i('c6 
t;rains  are  concerned 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  EIXINDER  I  yield 
Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President  I  am 
inclined  to  sh.are  the  views  of  the  8e:> 
ato!  f  roiii  Vermont  I  wish  U)  emplia.size 
them,  be<'au,se  I  tliink  they  are  so  .m- 
poitant  Wr  shfuild  not  think  ;  oo  la: 
:;.   acUiinre   on  this  program 

Th.e  fact   is,  as  was  broui-'ht   o;:l   that 
l!i(  re  has  bi^'ii  a  sharp  dro[)  m  th,'   s..; - 
plus  of   feed  t-'Miills      Tlieie  is  leal   v.iliK 
in  th.e  voluntary  prottram      Peihap'-  thi 
.Senaloi    !;om  Ix3uisiana  can   refi.te  tl:.> 
airumenl    and   say   that    under   no   cir- 
cumstances  v^ould    It    be   possible    but  I 
cm    see    that    Ihere    may    be   s-.me   cir- 
cumstances m  1903  whleli  miiiit  make  It 
Wise    fo:     us    Kj    continue    the    VoUlIiUU'y 
kind  o!  plo^■lHm  for  ftM  d  tiiuins,    I  think 
VKc  miMhl  be  able  to  recjuce  the  mr(^iilive 
lo  ovfipioduce  iiuile  hhuiply    and  in  »o 
doiiit-!   leduce  the  eonl  (lUile  hhaiply    bt 
CiUre    of    Ihe    fael    thai    AlluiU'an**    an 
(lenllv     ineiruMiiH     then     eonMimptioi. 
ol   teed  |;iain>. 

I  Ihink  we  Mhould  emphaxi^r  in  llif. 
delmie  becnUNr  il  l»  Hue  Ihe  lad  ihat 
Ihtit  U  i\  vriy  uienl  thfteirhcr  be',  wreli 
Ihr  miukel  tul  feed  t'lninf>  hIuI  Ihr  pio- 
(luciiu:  of  feed  ^•lnlm«  and  Ihr  niaikri 
foi  wild  the  piodiullii!  of  eolloti  and 
other  ngiiculluiai  eominodltie''  ihe 
fuel     Is    that    mo»|    of    the    feed    riijini 
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which   are  produced  arc  consumed  on 
the  farm  where  they  are  produced. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Why  should  there 
be  such  a  large  carryover?  That  is  the 
difficulty.  As  I  said,  there  are  2>'2  bil- 
lion bushels  on  hand  now.  That  argu- 
ment, to  me,  is  not  very  effective. 

As  the  Senator  says,  85  percent  of  the 
feed  grains  are  fed  on  the  farm,  but  ap- 
parently there  have  been  people,  be- 
cause of  the  price  supports,  who  have 
grov.-n  corn  exclu.sively  for  Uncle  Sam. 
That  is  what  has  happened, 

In  1960  there  was  a  carryover  of  84.7 
million  tons.  In  1961  the  carryover  was 
73  million  tons.  In  1962,  because  of  the 
emergency  prociram,  the  carryover  was 
estimated  at  61.3  million  tons.  In  1963, 
if  the  emergency  program  goes  through, 
it  is  estimated  the  carryover  will  be 
49.6  million  tons. 

That  would  be  an  appreciable  de- 
crease, but  the  amount  would  still  be 
much  larger  than  the  amount  carried 
over  in  1952.  In  1952  there  was  a  carry- 
over of  only  27  million  tons.  In  other 
word.^,  even  with  the  emergency  pro- 
pram  for  1963.  which  is  to  be  very  costly, 
as  I  said,  the  carryover  in  corn  and 
other  feed  grains  would  be  almost  twice 
as  much  as  the  carryover  in  1952. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  that  during  this 
period  of  time  we  have  seen  great  value 
in  the  voluntary  programs,  in  the  non- 
compulsory  procrams.  It  seems  to  me 
these  have  been  of  important  value. 

Furthermore,  the  cost  of  the  program 
even  since  1950,  if  added  to  the  total 
value  of  feed  grains  produced,  would  be 
in  the  area  of  only  5  or  6  percent.  I  sub- 
mit that  this  is  a  very  modest  cost,  when 
one  recognizes  the  low  cost  of  food  to 
the  American  consumer.  The  consumer 
and  the  taxpayer  pretty  much  are  the 
same  person.  Therefore.  I  think  we  can 
make  a  real  argument  on  the  basis  of 
history,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
have  been  hmh  surpluses  and  in  some 
years  hish  costs  of  the  program,  that 
this  has  been  a  sood  investment.  It  has 
been  an  investment  in  a  voluntary  farm 
program,  without  controls.  It  has  been 
an  investment  in  efficiency  on  the 
farms,  with  low-cost  production,  which 
has  benefited  this  country  and  benefitea 
the  free  world. 

Mr.  MILLER.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  my  friend. 
Mr.  MILLER  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  what  is  his  idea 
as  to  a  target,  insofar  as  the  amount  of 
surplus  of  feed  grains  is  concerned.  I 
know  that  last  spring  the  Senator  said 
much  about  the  reduction  of  surpluses. 
At  times  I  gained  the  impression  that 
the  Senator  was  talking  about  eliminat- 
ing all  the  surpluses.  I  am  sure  that  is 
not  what  the  Senator  has  m  mind. 

Does  the  Senator  have  any  target  in 
mind,  in  terms  of  tonnage  or  bushels  or 
amounts  of  money  which  we  mie-ht  con- 
sider to  be  a  normal  surplus  on  hand  to 
take  care  of  contingencies'  I  think  we 
oueht  to  be  talking  in  terms  of  that, 
rather  than  in  terms  of  doing  away  with 
all  surpluses. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Let  us  consider  cot- 
ton.    It  has  been  written  into  the  law 


that  the  carryover  of  cotton  is  to  be  30 
percent  of  our  normal  domestic  use  and 
of  our  export.  For  corn  the  figure  is  15 
percent  of  our  normal  domestic  use  and 
export. 

If  the  figure  of  15  percent  is  too  low. 
we  might  change  it  to  whatever  is  more 
reasonable. 

I  have  pointed  out.  since  we  have  so 
much  wheat  and  so  much  corn  in  excess 
of  our  needs,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
pav  storage  on  that  to  such  an  extent 
that    it    has    been    burdensome.      For 
wheat  and  corn  alone  last  year  we  paid 
about     $900    million     in    storage    and 
other  carrying  costs,  such  as  interest. 
Mr   MILLER.    This  I  understand. 
Mr.    ELLENDER.      That    is    what    I 
should  like  to  wipe  out.  if  I  can.    I  feel 
confident  that  if  the  program  which  I 
envisioned  May  25  of  this  year  had  been 
enacted  we  could  have  geared  our  pro- 
duction in  line  with  our  requirements. 
so  a.s  not  to  have  on  hand  such  an  excess 
amount,  but  only  an  amount  sufflcient 
to  take  care  of  any  contingency. 

Mr  MILLER.  I  have  two  questions  I 
should  like  to  ask.  First,  what  would 
the  15 -percent  carryover  have  amounted 
to,  if  we  had  kept  within  that  15  per- 
cent figure? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  should  have  to 
fieure  that  out  on  the  basis  of  consump- 
tion. My  recollection  is  that  the  domes- 
tic consumption  and  exports  amounted 
to  about  3  9  billion  bushels  last  year. 
After  adding  the  two  together,  we  would 
take  15  percent. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  a  total  of 
rouehly  4.6  billion  bushels? 

Mv.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 
That  would  be  what  we  would  term,  un- 
der the  law,  a  normal  carryover. 

Mr      MILLER.     Fifteen     percent     of 
domestic  consumption  and  exports? 
Mr,  ELLENDER.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MILLER.    That  would  be  about 
597  million  bu.'^hels. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.    MILLER.     Are    we    speaking    of 
corn,  or  of  all  feed  grains? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  would  be  corn. 
Mr.  MILLER.     What  was  the  carry- 
over, in  fact? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  This  year? 
Mr.  MILLER.  Yes. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  was  going  to  cov- 
er that  in  a  minute.  I  will  cover  all  of 
this.  But  the  carryover  of  corn  as  of 
October  1  is  expected  to  be  1.650  billion 
bu.'^hels. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  son-y  if  I  have 
anticipated  what  the  Senator  will  cover 
in  his  speech. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  surely 
has. 

I  point  out  that  in  1952  the  carryover 
of  feed  grains — including  eveiything — 
was  27  million  tons. 

In  1953  the  canyover  was  31  million 
tons. 

In  1954  the  carryover  was  39  million 
tons. 

In  1955  the  carryover  was  43  million 
tons. 

In  1956  the  carryover  was  48  million 
tons. 

In  1957  the  carryover  was  59  million 
tons. 


In  1959  the  cari-yover  was  74  million 

tons.  ,    ^ 

The  Senator  will  note  that  every  year 
the  carryover  has  been  increasing. 

Mr  MILLER.  Yes.  The  Senator  can 
see  that,  but  what  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
is  attempting  to  find  out  is  where  we 
stood  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1962 
in  actual  bushels  of  carryover  of  corn  as 
compared  to  what  would  have  been  15 
percent,  to  which  the  Senator  referred, 
which    is    approximately     597     million 

bushels. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  gave  the  Senator 
the  figures  on  tonnage  a  while  ago.  Re- 
duced to  bushels,  that  would  be  1.6  bil- 
lion bushels. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  other  words,  we  were 
about  a  billion  bushels  too  high. 

Mr.    ELLENDER.      This    is    for    corn 

alone. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Tliat  is  the  item  to 
which  I  refer. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  This  is  for 
corn  alone. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  other  words,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year  we  were  about  a 
billion  bushels  high. 

Mr.   ELLENDER.     16  billion  bushels. 
Mr.  MTTT.fr     a  billion  bushels  over 
the  15  percent. 

Mr.   ELLENDER.     16  billion   bushels. 
Mr.    MILLER.      One    billion    bushels 
over   the   15   percent.     The   15   percent 
would  amount  to  597  million  bushels. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  see  what  the  Sen- 
ator means, 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  am  trying  to  get  at 
the  amount  which  is  causing  us  concern, 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 
Mr.  MILLER.     There  are  two  ways  of 
approaching  the  problem.    One  is  to  try 
to  chop  the  surplus  down  all  the  way. 
Another  would  be  to  chop  it  down  part 
of  the  way.  and  revise  the  proposed  15 
percent.      So    I    return    to    the    second 
question  which  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator,  which  is  whether  the  Senator 
thinks  that  15  percent  is  a  suitable  target. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  a  question 
which  would  probably  require  study.    I 
do  not  believe  it  would  take  very  long 
to  come  to  a  conclusion.    So  far  as  I  am 
personally  concerned,  if  15  percent  is  not 
the  proper  percentage,  we  could  make  it 
20   percent.     In   saying   what   farmers 
ought  to  produce  in  order  to  obtain  price 
supF>orts.  we  must  have  some  level.    That 
is  why  I  refer  to  the  present  law.    These 
laws  were  enacted  back  in  1938.     They 
worked  very  well  for  cotton  and  other 
commodities.     But  we  have  never  been 
able  to  put  a  corn  program  into  effect. 
It   was   only   a   partial   program.     Un- 
fortunately, there  was  a  little  "gadget" 
by  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
was  able  to  provide  price  supports  for 
noncompliers.     That  is  what  did  much 
injury  to  the  program. 

That  provision,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
is  still  in  the  law  although  we  have 
tried  to  eliminate  many  of  the  loopholes, 
as  I  call  them. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  price  .■support  pro- 
gram, the  percentage  could  be  increased 
to  a  figure  which  would  be  rea.sonable. 
That,  of  course,  could  be  attained  if,  as, 
and  when  we  enact  legislation. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  that  we  ought  to  try  to 
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fix  our  sights  on  some  definite  figure? 
As  I  see  It.  our  sights  are  set  at  597  mil- 
lion bushels.  We  are  not  concerned  about 
that  amount.  That  provision  is  in  the 
law.  We  are  concerned  about  the  1 
billion 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  That  amount 
is  in  the  law,  provided  we  have  acreage 
controls. 

Mr  MILLER      Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  But  we  do  not  have 
acreage  controls.  Under  the  act  of  1958, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  bound 
to  let  farmers  plant  all  they  desire,  and 
then  to  .support  the  price  of  the  com- 
modity at  90  percent  of  the  average  mar- 
ket price  for  the  past  3  years,  or  65  per- 
cent of  parity,  whichever  is  the  higher. 

Mr.  MILLER  Yes.  I  come  back  to 
the  proposition  that  if  we  are  to  worry 
about  a  billion  bushels  over  the  597  mil- 
lion bushels,  that  is  one  thing.  Perhaps 
we  should  worry  about  only  half  a  bil- 
lion bushels.  But  I  think  it  would  be 
helpful  to  other  Senators  if  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  with  his  long  experi- 
ence on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  would  provide  a  target  for 
us  rather  than  merely  talk  in  terms  of 
surpluses,  without  pinpointing  any  par- 
ticular amount  of  surplus  that  is  unde- 
sirable. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  What  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  has  stated  would  come  into 
focus  when  we  take  up  a  realistic  corn 
program  We  would  .^pell  out  the  yard- 
stick under  which  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture would  say  how  many  acres  of 
com  could  be  grown  for  our  require- 
ments. 

As  I  have  said,  the  law  pertaining  to 
com  has  never  been  put  into  effect,  as 
it  should  have  been,  because  of  the  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  corngrowers.  In 
contrast  there  are  programs  in  the  case 
of  cotton  and  rice. 

For  example,  let  us  consider  the  case 
of  nee.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
takes  into  consideration,  before  he  states 
how  many  acres  of  rice  may  be  planted, 
the  amount  of  export  and  the  amount  of 
domestic  con.sumption.  He  adds  those 
figures  together  and  takes  10  percent 
of  the  total  for  .surplus.  Then  he  di- 
vides up  the  number  of  acres  that  are 
required  to  produce  that  amount  of 
rice. 

However,  in  the  law  there  is  a  pro- 
vision that  acreage  shall  not  be  less  than 
1,600,000  acres.  But  lately  we  have  been 
planting  1.800.000. 

The  same  applies  to  cotton.  It  strikes 
me  that  the  program  under  which  we 
have  proceeded  in  the  past  in  relation 
to  the  basic  corps  I  have  mentioned  can 
easily  be  applied  to  corn  without  any  ifs 
and  ands.  If  the  15  percent  of  domestic 
consumption  plus  exports  is  too  low,  we 
can  increase  the  amount  when  we  con- 
sider permanent  legislation  next  year,  if 
we  cannot  enact  it  this  year. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  can  see  that  the  same 
approach  might  possibly  be  used.  I  sug- 
gest that  perhaps  it  would  not  be  as  easy 
to  apply  the  program  to  corn  as  to  some 
of  the  other  crops,  because,  as  the  Sena- 
tor knows,  there  is  a  big  factor  in  the 
middle,  namely  livestock  population. 
That  can  make  the  program  much  more 
difficult.    I  agree  with  the  Senator  that 


we  should  seek  some  objective  in  con- 
nection with  total  requirements  In  thai 
connection,  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that 
it  would  be  helpful  to  Senators  if  we  had 
guidance  or  recommendations  from  him 
and  his  committee. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Of  course,  there  will 
be  recommendations  when  hearings  are 
held  on  the  com  program,  that  is,  when 
we  deal  specifically  with  corn.  As  I 
pointed  out  a  while  ago,  the  surplus  has 
been  Increasing  from  year  to  year,  which 
indicates  to  me  that  there  is  too  much 
carr>-over 

The  reason  is  that  there  is  no  limita- 
tion on  production.  Yet  the  farmers  get 
price  supports  for  all  of  it.  That  is  what 
I  want  to  try  to  stop  if  I  can.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  law  should  not  be 
amended  so  that  farmers  who  produce 
these  very  valuable  commodities  would 
produce  in  keeping  with  our  require- 
ments. It  is  that  simple.  As  I  have 
said,  if  15  percent  of  our  domestic  con- 
sumption and  export  is  not  sufficient. 
let  us  make  it  20  percent.  We  could 
make  it  25  percent.  But  the  point  is 
that  wp  should  not  permit  overproduc- 
tion and  then  make  Uncle  Sam  carry  the 
load.    That  is  what  I  am  against. 

Mr  MILLER  The  .Senator  is  saying 
that  there  must  be  a  compulsory  way  of 
stopping  It. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it. 

Mr  MILLER.  I  have  doubts  about  it 
I  think  others  have  doubts.  There  are 
two  ways.  One  way  is  to  put  a  stop  to 
it  by  compulsion.  Another  way  is 
through  an  attractive  enough  voluntary 
program  to  achieve  the  same  objective. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  can- 
not have  both. 

Mr.  MILLER,  Tlie  Senator  does  not 
want  both. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  The  first  thing  we 
ought  to  do,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  reenact 
the  compulsory  program  that  we  en- 
act.ed  in  May.  I  am  realistic  enough  to 
know  that  it  would  probably  be  difficult 
for  us  to  persuade  the  House  to  go  along 
with  us.  In  the  absence  of  having  the 
House  go  along,  we  might  extend  the 
emergency  program  for  another  year. 
We  would  then  have  had  that  program 
for  3  years,  and  we  would  have  consid- 
erably reduced  the  carryover. 

It  strikes  me  that  that  surplus  will  be 
reduced  sufficiently,  so  that  the  farmers 
ought  to  be  able  themselves  to  say  what 
is  necessary  for  tliat  purpose:  how  many 
bushels  they  ought  to  produce:  and  we 
should  not  let  them  go  wild  and  plant  all 
they  can,  with  the  knowledge  that  Uncle 
Sam  will  buy  up  what  they  cannot  use. 
That  is  what  I  am  against. 

Mr.  MILLER.  What  will  happen  if 
that  sui-plus  is  not  reduced  that  much? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  It  will  be  reduced  if 
my  plan  goes  through. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  is  saying 
if  his  plan  is  contmued.  that  is,  if  the 
emergency  program  goes  through  for  an- 
other year,  the  surplus  will  be  reduced. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  want  the 
emergency  program  to  go  through,  un- 
less we  can  have  one  of  two  things:  either 
controlled  production  next  year,  or  ei.-^e 
do  away  with  the  1958  act,  which  forces 
the    Government    to    pay    corngrowers 


andjjcther  feed  grain  prowcrr  for  pro- 
ducmV  unlimited  quantities 

Mr  MILLER  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's pointing  out  his  position  It  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  understand  these 
thing*:. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thought  the  Sena- 
tor understood  it  from  the  beginning, 
because  I  argued  that  position  on  the 
floor  all  during  May  for  5  days. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thought  I  had  under- 
stood it.  but  I  was  not  sure  about  some 
of  the  other  parts,  which  the  Senator  has 
developed  in  the  way  that  I  had  hoped 
he  would      I  appreciate  it  very  much. 

Mr.  ELLENDER     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  YOirMG  of  North  Dakota  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  ELLENDER,     I  yield. 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  made  a 
good  point,  in  that,  althoueh  the  carry- 
ever  of  wheat,  corn,  feed  grains,  and 
ether  commodities  is  referred  to  as  sxu*- 
p'.us,  the  fact  is  that,  following  World 
War  II,  in  1947,  I  believe,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  wrote  a  proviso  into 
an  appropriation  bill  requiring  that  the 
Commerce  Department  could  not  issue 
an  export  permit  for  any  wheat  if  our 
surplus  fell  below  150  million  bushels. 

Mr  ELLENTDER.  They  did  the  same 
thing  for  cotton. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  At  a 
time  when  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
starving,  we  insisted  on  keeping  a  150- 
million-bushel  carryover.  In  these  crit- 
ical times,  we  probably  want  a  carry- 
c\'er  of  400  or  500  million  bushels 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  but  the  carry- 
over under  the  law  as  it  stands  now,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  amounts  to  over  a 
billion  bushels. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  It  is 
expected  to  be  about  1,224  million  bush- 
els. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  under  the  law  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  must  include  a  carr>'over  of 
at  least  20  percent  of  our  domestic  re- 
quirements, plus  our  experts.  Therefore 
it  would  be  around  240  to  300  million 
bushels  that  we  would  have  to  keep  on 
hand. 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Our 
overall  wheat  production  now.  except  for 
the  current  year,  has  been  in  excess  of 
disapjx'arance.  foreign  and  domestic. 
This  year's  estimated  production  will 
be  1,063  million  bushels.  This  is  from 
44  million  acres.  If  we  had  an  88-mil- 
iion-acre  production,  it  would  be  much 
more,  of  course. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  know  the  Senator 
realizes  that  the  present  minimum  acre- 
age should  have  been  changed  quite  a 
while  ago.  As  I  remember,  the  Senator 
voted  for  the  bill  that  the  Senate  finally 
pa.s.'-ed.  2  or  3  years  ago,  and  we  had 
hearings  before  the  Senate  committee  on 
it  for  some  time.  If  that  bill  had  been 
enacted  we  would  have  a  wheat  produc- 
tion today  in  line  with  our  requirements, 
in  my  humble  opinion, 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Only 
a  few  years  ago  the  American  FaiTn  Bu- 
reau Federation  advocated  that  there 
be  a  strict  reduction  in  the  acreage  in 
wheat  and  other  surplus  commodities, 
along  with  cross-compliance. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  Certainly.  Under 
temporary  program  farmers  were  re- 
quired to  reduce  the  feed  grain  acreage 
by  20  percent  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
price  supports  and  were  authorized  to 
divert  up  to  an  additional  20  percent  of 
feed  grain  acreage.  Under  these  pro- 
grams farmers  would  be  paid  for  not 
producing  feed  grains.  Last  year  pay- 
ments to  farmers  amounted  to  S782  mil- 
lion. Production  of  corn  was  decreased 
by  284  million  bushels  below  1960  and 
production  of  sorghums  was  decreased 
by  137  million  bushels. 

Estimates  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture indicate  that  this  year  the  pro- 
gram will  cost  about  $1,117  million  for 
the  three  crops  covered  by  the  act,  that 
Is  corn,  sorghum  grains  and  barley. 
While  all  Information  Is  not  yet  avail- 
able, indications  are  the  production  of 
corn  will  be  about  108  million  bushels 
IfM  than  Inst  year  and  barley  abcnu  1 
million  less.  Estimatt'H  for  Kruin  sor- 
Khum.s  show  un  increusf  of  2  (J  million 
busht'U  over  1961, 

Mr.  President,  there  Id  no  doubt  that 
the  emergency  feed  gram  programs  have 
been  successful  \n  reducing  production 
to  the  extent  that  total  carryover  of  all 
feed  grams  at  the  end  of  this  marketing 
year  will  be  about  11.7  million  tons  less 
than  it  was  last  year.  But  I  submit,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  cost  of  reducing 
stocks  of  these  commodities  have  been 
extremely  high  and  that  fiscal  respon- 
sibility would  require  that  this  Congress 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  programs  of  this 
nature  cannot  be  continued  indefinitely 
and  that  unless  we  proceed  to  enact 
permanent  legislation  for  the  feed  grains, 
the  huge  sum  that  we  have  spent  for 
these  emergency  programs  would  have 
been  spent  in  vam. 

As  I  previously  pointed  out.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  asked  for  these  emer- 
gency programs  only  in  order  that  he 
have  time  to  develop  and  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  permanent  program  for  feed 
grains.  He  realizes,  and  I  think  all  Sen- 
ators present  realize,  that  the  taxpayers 
of  this  Nation  will  not  long  permit  a  pro- 
gram so  costly  to  be  foisted  on  them.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  unless  we  m  this  body 
act  m  a  positive  manner  to  remedy  this 
situation  that  all  farm  programs  may 
well  be  jeopardized. 

That  IS  why,  Mr.  President.  I  person- 
ally hope  that  this  Senate  will  again 
adopt  the  exact  bill  that  it  passed  on 
May  25.  In  my  considered  judement, 
this  was  a  realistic  bill  in  its  treatment 
of  feed  grains.  Being  a  realist,  however 
I  am  aware  of  the  many  difficulties  that 
we  may  encounter  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  it  may  be  necessary  for 
us  to  modify  the  orisinal  majority  views 
so  as  to  obtain  permanent  legislation 
of  a  sort. 

Mr.  President,  H.R.  12391.  as  recently 
reported  from  the  committee,  contains 
a  permanent  program  for  wheat,  but  ig- 
nores the  problem  of  feed  grains,  for  it 
extends  again  the  so-called  temporary 
program  for  feed  grains  for  1963.  In 
addition,  H.R.  12391  contains  none  of 
the  floor  amendments  which  were  in- 
cluded in  S.  3225.  It  would  appear  to 
me  that  the  Senate  should  be  desirous 
of  sustaining  its  original  position  on  the 


farm  bill.  This  could  best  be  accom- 
plished by  the  complete  substitution  of 
the  language  of  S.  3225  as  passed  by 
the  Senate  in  lieu  of  the  language  substi- 
tuted by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Under  such  a  procedure  we  would  be 
in  a  better  position  to  deal  with  the 
House  in  conference.  I  am  a  realistic 
individual  and  knowing  the  sentiment 
of  the  House  in  advance,  I  fear  that  the 
Senate  version  will  not  be  acceptable  as 
contained  in  the  substitute  that  I  pro- 
posed to  offer. 

But  I  repeat  that  is  proper  procedure 
and  would  place  us  in  a  much  stronger 
position  to  obtain  a  realistic  program 
affecting  corn  and  the  other  feed  grains. 

Senators  will  remember  that  S.  3225. 
as  passed  by  the  Senate,  contained  a 
limited  land  use  adjustment  program. 
limited  amendments  to  Public  Law  480.  a 
m.uuiatory  feed  wraln  prouram  beKln- 
nm.^  in  wnv.y  a  certificate  pro«ram  for 
wheal  beiip.iiiii'  m  1963.  Certain  amend- 
ments to  the  Kiirmer.s  Home  Administra- 
tion Act,  and  piovi-ions  relating  to  the 
industrial  u  .es  ci  a  licultural  commod- 
ities. Tlu.s  diiTe:,  from  the  commit- 
tee ameiulmeiu  wu'^v  before  us  In  that 
the  committee  amendment  does  not  In- 
clude a  mandatory  feed  grain  program 
and  certain  other  minor  amendments 
which  were  incorporated  after  extended 
debate, 

EXPL.ANATION  OF  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  S.  3225, 
.\S  P.\SSED  BY  THE  SENATE.  AND  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.    12391 

Titles  I.  II.  and  V  of  S.  3225.  as  passed 
by  the  Senate,  are  identical  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  to  H.R.  12391.  S. 
3225,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  differs 
from  the  committee  amendment  to  H.R. 
12C91  in  that  S.  3225  provides  for: 

First.  A  mandatory  feed  grain  market- 
ini:  quota  and  diversion  program. 

Second.  Loans  to  fish  farmers  imder 
the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration Act. 

Third.  Advertising  under  cherry  mar- 
keting orders. 

Fourth.  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion policies  with  respect  to  the  sales 
price  of  commodities  sold  by  it  and  the 
use  of  the  usual  channels  of  trade. 

Fifth.  Utilization  of  producer  associa- 
tions in  the  administration  of  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

For  the  Record,  I  shall  explain  S.  3225 
as  It  passed  the  Senate  on  May  25. 

Title  I,  which  relates  to  land  use  ad- 
justment, provides  for: 

First.  Permanent  administration  of 
the  agricultural  conservation  payment 
program  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Second.  Long-t^nn  contracts  for  the 
diversion  of  cropland  to  conservation, 
recreation,  or  nonagricultural  pur- 
poses. 

Third.  Loans  to  State  and  local  pub- 
lic agencies  to  assist  in  carrying  out  land 
use  programs. 

Fourth.  Amendment  of  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  to 
provide  for  Federal  cost  sharing  in  land 
and  installation  costs  for  recreational 
purposes,  advances  of  land  costs  to  pre- 
vent encroachments  for  other  purposes, 
and  a  more  equitable  method  of  deter- 
mining Federal  and  local  shares  of  in- 
stallation costs. 


Title  II  amends  title  rv  of  Public  Law 
480,  83d  Congress,  which  relates  to  sales 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  on 
long-term  dollar  credit,  to  provide  for 
such  sales  to  the  private  trade  and  to 
financial  institutions  acting  for  friendly 
nations;  to  emphasize  agricultural  trade 
development  as  a  purpose  of  title  IV;  to 
provide  for  somewhat  easier  payment 
tenns;  to  provide  for  the  Presidents  per- 
mitting other  supplying  countries  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  agreements  rather  than 
requiring  the  Secretary  to  seek  such  par- 
ticipation; and  to  require  the  President 
to  take  appropriate  steps  to  assure  that 
private  trade  channels  are  used  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  and  give 
special  consideration  to  developing  mar- 
kets for  agricultural  commodities. 

Title  III  provides  for  a  permanent 
marketing  quota  program  for  com,  sor- 
ghum, and  barley,  dcsik'ned  lu  ird\icc 
Commodity  Credit  Corpojution  •Kick". 
gradually,  without  unduiv  n  ii;(i;ii 
fftrmer*'  oi)eration;.,  and  uiihoui  divert- 
ing the  land  to  oiliri  sur|)lu.s  crops. 
Consequently  pkukmdh  ;.<  made  for  a 
minimum  natioiia;  marktiuiM  quota  of 
110  million  ton.s  ai.d  un  various  neces- 
sary exemptions,  as  will  be  noted  later. 
Acreage  required  to  be  diverted  from 
these  feed  grains  could  not  be  planted 
to  crops  in  surplus.  For  the  first  3  years 
payments  could  be  made  for  diversion  of 
such  acreage  to  conserving  use  at  not  to 
exceed  50  peixent  of  the  support  rate  for 
the  normal  production  of  the  acreage 
diverted.  Tlie  price  support  level  for 
corn  would  be  65  to  90  percent  of  parity 
if  marketing  quotas  were  not  disap- 
proved. Barley  and  grain  sorghums 
would  be  supported  at  fair  levels  in  rela- 
tion to  corn,  and  oats  and  i-ye  could  be 
supported  at  0  to  90  percent  of  parity. 

This  provision  was  thoroughly  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate,  and  several 
amendments  to  the  original  feed  grain 
amendment  offered  by  me  were  adopted 
before  the  Senate  incorporated  it  in  3. 
3225. 

Under  this  provision  a  marketing 
quota  would  be  proclaimed  for  1,  2, 
or  3  marketing  years  whenever  the 
Secretary  detennined  that  the  total  sup- 
ply of  feed  grains  would  be  excessive. 
The  quota  would  assure  that  all  our  re- 
quirements would  be  met  and  permit 
needed  reduction  in  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks.  In  no  event  could 
the  quota  be  less  than  110  million  tons. 

The  national  acreage  allotment  is  de- 
signed to  result  in  production  of  the 
amount  of  the  quota. 

Exemptions  would  permit  any  farm  to 
plant  up  to  25  acr-es  or  its  base  aci-eage, 
whichever  was  less;  to  plant  up  to  its 
base  acreage  if  it  were  in  a  deficit  area; 
and  to  produce  the  same  amount  of 
silage  that  it  produced  during  the  base 
period.  Since  rye  and  oats  are  riot  sub- 
ject to  the  marketing  quota  program, 
any  fai-m  could  produce  all  of  the  rye 
and  oats  rt  desired.  Excess  bar-ley  acre- 
age could  be  disposed  of  by  grazing  up 
to  30  days  before  noi-mal  harvest  with  no 
E>enalty.  I  point  out  that  the  same 
treatment  is  being  accorded  to  wheat 
producers  under  regulations  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  in  accord  with 
existing  law. 
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The  quota  could  be  effective  only  if 
approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  producers 
\oting  ill  a  referendum. 

Wheat  and  feed  grain  acreage  might 
be  substituted  for  each  other  to  such 
extent  as  would  not  impair  the  progi-am. 
The  penalty  for  violating  the  program 
would  be  65  percent  of  the  parity  price 
multiplied  by  the  excess  bushelage. 

The  difference  between  the  base  acre- 
age and  the  acreage  allotment  would  be 
requiiTd  to  be  diverted  from  the  pro- 
duction of  crops  in  surplus  supply,  and 
for  the  first  3  years  payment  could  be 
made  for  diversion  of  such  acreage  to 
conserving  U5es  at  not  to  exceed  50  per- 
cent of  the  supp)ort  price  multiplied  by 
the  normal  production  of  the  acreage 
diverted.  The  Secretary  would  be  au- 
tliorlzed  to  make  payments  for  diversion 
of  an  additional  20  percent  of  the  larm 
acreage  allotment,  and  producers  could 
rlert  to  divert  at  least  a  total  of  25  acres 
and  receive  payments  thereon  Pay- 
ments at  up  to  50  percent  of  the  regular 
rate  could  be  made  for  diversion  of  the 
land  to  guar,  sesame,  safHower,  sun- 
flower, castor  beans,  other  annual  field 
crops  for  which  price  support  is  not 
available,  and  flax,  so  long  as  they  are 
not  in  surplus.  The  Secretary  may 
make  special  exemptions  for  malting 
barley 

The  wheat  provisions  of  S.  3225,  as 
passed,  are  Identical  to  those  of  the 
committee  amendment  to  H.R.  12391, 
except  for  provisions  relating  to  cross- 
compliance  with  feed  grain  quotas  which 
are  contained  in  S.  3225. 

Title  IV  of  S.  3225.  like  the  committee 
amendment  to  H.R.  12391.  provides  for 
loans  for  recreational  purposes  and  sew- 
ers, increases  the  amoimt  of  direct  loans 
for  resale  which  cannot  be  made  from 
the  agricultural  credit  insurance  ftmd, 
and  provides  for  a  direct  loan  account 
for  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion. In  addition,  it  provides  for  loans 
to  fish  farmers,  advertising  under  cherry 
marketing  orders.  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  policies,  and  the  use  of 
farmer  associations  in  the  administra- 
tion of  agricultural  programs. 

Title  V  would  establish  within  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  a  new  Agri- 
cultural Research  and  Industrial  Use 
Administration  to  expedite  efforts  to 
develop  new  uses  for  farm  products,  new 
crops  to  replace  those  in  surplus,  and 
additional  means  of  disposal  of  surplus 
commodities  in  Government  inventory. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  the  section  of  the 
bill  relating  to  a  modified  wheat  allot- 
ment program,  with  certificates,  should 
become  law,  would  a  referendum  be 
held  to  determine  whether  wheat  farm- 
ers would  accept  it? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  What  alternative  is 
offered  the  farmer? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     None. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  he  did  not  accept  it. 
there  would  be  no  national  marketing 
quota,  no  requirement  to  plant  within 
acreage  allotments,  and  no  opportunity 
to  obtain  price  support  at  65  to  90  per- 
cent of  parity  for  certificate  wheat? 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  referendum 
rejected  the  program,  the  compilers 
would  be  .supported  to  an  extent  not  to 
exceed  50  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Then  there  is  that  dis- 
cretionary level  of  support.  0  to  50  per- 
cent of  parity,  for  cooperators  even  if 
wheatgrowers  voted  down  the  proposed 
program  ' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  A  similar 
principle  applies  to  all  other  crops,  such 
as  cotton  and  rice. 

Mr  COOPER.  All  except  tobacco; 
there  is  no  support  for  tobacco  if  the 
tobacco  program  is  rejected  in  the  refer- 
endum. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  for  tobacco 
there  is  a  price  support  of  90  percent 

Mr.  COOPER  Yes,  if  tobacco  farm- 
ers vote  to  maintain  the  acreage  allot- 
ments But  I  wanted  It  made  clc.ir  in 
the  Rrconi)  that  If  one-third  of  the 
wheaturowers  should  vote  In  the  referen- 
dum to  reject  the  program,  the  Secretary 
could  still  proclaim  the  national  mar- 
keting quota  and  could  establish  wheat 
acreage  allotments  for  farmers,  although 
they  would  not  have  to  stay  with  that 
acreage. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Yes;  in  other  words, 
allotments  could  be  made  to  farmers. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Lf  the  farmers  planted 
within  the  wheat  acreage  allotment,  they 
would  be  supported  at  50  percent  of 
parity? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Up  to  50  percent  of 
parity. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  could  not 
possibly  apply  to  wheat,  this  year,  could 
if 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  it  could,  be- 
cause the  referendum  will  soon  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  farmers. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  But  that  could  not 
possibly  be  done  in  time  to  apply  it  to 
the  winter  wheat. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes,  we  are  so  late 
now  that  it  could  not  apply  to  the 
emergency  program.  So  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  bound  to  go  to  the  old 
law,  which  was  enacted  in  1938.  If  the 
vote  is  less  than  two-thirds  of  tho.se  vot- 
ing, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  be 
required,  under  the  law,  to  set  the  price 
support  for  compilers  at  50  percent  of 
parity. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  What  acreage  was 
allowed  in  the  1938  law? 

Mr.  ELLENTDER.  Fifty-five  million 
acres,  and  that  is  the  law  now.  We  are 
now  trying  to  reduce  it  so  that  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  will  be  in  keeping  with 
our  i-equiremenls. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  debate  on 
this  i.ssue.  I  have  referred  to  many  tables 
indicating  the  cost  of  the  various  pro- 
grams. As  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  I 
hoped  to  enlarge  on  the  tables  and  to 
indicate  to  Senators  the  necessity  for 
our  resorting  to  permanent  legislation. 
rather  than  the  emergency  programs. 

I  can  well  remember  when,  only  2 
years  ago,  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
to  enact  permanent  legislation  in  rega^-d 
to  corn  and  other  feed  grains,  as  well 
as  the  wheat  program.  The  only  reason 
why    these    emergency    programs    were 


placed  on  the  statute  books  was  to  give 
the  House  committee  and  the  Senate 
committee  an  opportunity  to  hold  hear- 
ings and  to  make  everj-  effort  to  come 
forward  with  a  permanent  program. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol- 
land in  the  chair'*.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas'' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield 

Mr.  CARLSON,  The  chairman  of  the 
committ^'e  has  discussed  the  wheat  pro- 
pram.  I  notice  that  in  the  bill  which 
was  passed  by  the  House  there  L«  a  sec- 
tion 360'1>,  on  substitution  of  wheat  for 
feed  grains.  That  section  is  not  in  the 
bill  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  ha.«  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate,  Is  It? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  It  is  not,  It  was  In 
the  coni  provision.  Does  the  Benator 
mean  to  substitute  one  for  the  other' 

Mr.  CARLSON,  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  h.ave  a  voluntary  program,  does 
the  .Senator  from  Louisiana  think  that 
should  be  included?  I  can  understand 
why  It  might  not  work  so  well  In  a  volun- 
tary program:  and  I  do  not  propose  to 
submit  an  amendment  at  this  time.  But 
I  should  like  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
Senators  views  in  regard  to  the  inclu- 
sion of  such  a  provision  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  knows  that  under  the  pram  pro- 
vision there  is  an  option  on  the  part  of 
the  grower  to  substitute  com,  if  he  de- 
sires, for  wheat,  or  vice  versa.  Since  it 
is  apparent  that  we  may  not  be  able  to 
reenact  the  feed  grain  provisions  which 
were  in  the  bill  the  Senate  passed  in 
May,  I  hope  to  look  into  the  matter; 
and  I  .shall  cooperate  with  my  good 
friei-id  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  and 
with  others  who  are  int.erested  iri  this 
subject,  in  the  hope  that  we  can  include 
something  to  remedy  the  situation — in 
other  words,  to  make  it  possible.  If  they 
think  it  necessary,  to  substitute  wheat 
for  feed,  instead  of  com. 

Mr.  CARLSON,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  again 
to  me':' 

Mr.   ELLENDER.     I   yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  knows  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  did  recommend  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes 

Mr.  CARLSON  And  he  still  does.  I 
was  hoping  that  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana would  give  some  thought  to  this 
matter 

Mr  ELLENDER  I  will:  and  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  will  also  study 
it.  It  may  be  that  by  tomorrow  we  can 
get  together  on  this  bill,  and  I  shall 
cheerfully  look  into  any  suggestions  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  may  make  in  that 
recard 

Mr.  President,  as  I  was  about  to  say  a 
moment  ago,  earlier  today  I  discussed 
these  emergency  programs  and  the  rea- 
.son  why  they  were  placed  on  the  statute 
books.  But,  somehow,  they  have  been 
renewed  each  year;  and  now  we  are 
about  to  renew  the  temporan.-  com  and 
other  feed  grains  program  for  another 
year — which  will  make  3  years  in  suc- 
cession. All  of  them  have  been  tem- 
porary, and  have  been  placed  on  the 
statute  books  in   the  hope  that  in  the 
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J^';f\KriSr^m1^  ^orSn   Iho  ^'Si-    ELS;NSS"^hat  was  the  point  ^°5;;f  ELLENDER.     As    to    othe.    se.- 

1    !i<n?fn      «nri     other    r^^^^^^  the  Senaior  made  when  he  opposed  this  ments  of   our  society,   relative   to  milk 

uS  mav  be  of  use  to  Senators  who  part  of  the  bill.    But  I  did  not  agree  with  consumption,  over  $120  million  has  been 

d  .  re  to  studv  the  emergency  programs  him  that  the  farmers  would  not  under-  expended.     That   is   quite   an   effort    to 

^fi^du      The  table  N^Tirindc^  take  it.     I  felt  that  the  dairy  farmers  drain  off  excess  milk.    Incidentally,  these 

hU-Tostlv   these   p!-i"rTn^^^^^             It   is  were  well  protected,  and  did  not  have  programs  all  continue  to  rise  in  cost,  and 

t,^  P  fhft  we  hiveTad  some  reduction  to  come  under  the  bill  if  their  acreage  uncle  Sam  is  asked  to  take  over 

nihP  s  h-dLs     but  whei^we  coSare  was  25  acres  or  less.    So.  in  view  of  that  i  am  much  in  sympathy  with  the  dairy 

L     m The   cost   monev^^^sr and   th^^^  situation,   and  also  in  view  of  the  fact  farmers.    They  are  hard-working  people. 

that    to  ^^^/^^^^i^^^^^^^^^^fr-'f  .j.^J'';^'';^'^  that   thev   could  produce  all  the  silage  They  are  not  receiving  what  they  should 

TnH  of  the  en  er'encv  vve  stm  ha^  they  desired-with  all  that  they  produced  receive,  by  any  means.     Yet.  as  I  have 

f?p  old  law  ti  reTu-n  ti-the  on^w^  the  year  before  io  be  used  as  a  base-I  said,  can  Uncle  Sam  continue  to  support 

h/.  J  vprnfso  much^roible-it  Ts  not  could  not  quite  agree  with  the  Senator  ^he  prices  of  a  commodity  without  any 

vr,t':nPnn^«^?nrfoi  us  to  keep  on  ex-  from  Wi..consin                                             ,  controls  whatever  and  keep  the  taxpay- 

eTdir"  Xs"  emerincv  propian°s  and  Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,  will  ers  satisfied? 

t^fe  "the  old  prolan?  remain  on  the  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  agam  ^,^  y^ar   the   losses   on   milk   alone. 
^?flrnrp  books           ^  ^o  "^'-                                  ,.  aside    from    the   school    milk    program. 
M     President    I  ask  unammous  con-  Mr.  ELLENDER    I  yield.  were  $585  million.    This  year  the  loss  will 
sent  to  have  prnted  at  this  point  in  th.-  Mr.  PROXMIRE.    The  fact  is  that  the  ^^^^^^  5500  j^nion. 
RECORD   table   1    which  shows  the  cost,  farmer.s  come  under  this  bill.    They  are  ^^  ^^^^^  programs  continue,  what  will 
the  production  ■and  the  signup  for  the  linuted      They  are  restricted  regardless  happen  to  other  programs-     They  may 
1961  feed  gra'^n  program.  of   whether  they   produced  on  V       acre  ^^^^j^  ^^  p^^^^g  ^he  whole  farm   pro- 
There  bem.  no  objection,  the  table  was  of  feed  gTains.  Jhey  would  be  hrm  ^d  to  ^^^^  .^  jeopardy.    That  is  what  caused 
ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record,  as  their   19d9-60  base,   in  the  admimstra-  introduce  the  dairy  bill  last  week, 
follows  tion-s  mandatory  feed  gram  proposal.  .^  ^^jj  ^^^.^.^  ^^  ^  warning  to  the 
Til' l^Fact..  1961  feed  ^ain  program  Mr.  ELLENDER.     They  could  not  in-  ^^^^^^^  ^j  ^^^  ^^^^,,y  .^at  we  in  Con- 
/       ;         '^  crease  their  acreage  above  the  1959-60  business  if  they  do  not  try  to 
COST  .MILLION  DOLi^Rs ,  basc  undcr  cithcr  of  these  cxcmptions.  ^^^  ^^^.^  ^^^   ^^^^   .^^  ^^^^^      ^   ^^ 

corn    payments 64o.  0  Ml".  PROXMIRE.    Yes.  calling  on  them  to  come  to  US.  or  to  have 

sorghum  gram  payments _m_o  ^^^,   ELLENDER.    Of  course  the  Sen-  ^^"^^^t^^them.  in  the  hope  that  we  can 

Total                                              782  0  ator  from  Wisconsin  knows  that  we  tried  ^,^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  whereby  the  pro- 
Administrative' Vests". 42  8  to  take  care  of  th.>  new  ones  to  some  ^^^^  ^,.jj  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Government  so 

extent.                           ^       .        ,    ,        ..  much  and  so  milk  and  other  dairy  prod- 
Total 824.  8  Mr.  PROXMIRE.    The  Size  of  alinost  ^^^  ^..j^  ^^  produced  in  accordance  with 

PRODUCTION  (MILLION  BUSHELS)  cvcry  farm  in  my  State  has  grown.    The  ^^^^     . 

Corn  average   size   of   our   farms  has   grown                 proxMIRE     I  mav  point  out  to 

1960 3  908  t,en,endously.     This    means   we   would  ^^^  genator  from  Louisiana  that  the  fig- 

1961 _3^  have    to    cut    back    on   the    production  J^^es  I  have  in  my  hand  show  the  cost  of 

T^.-,..  o„                                            284  of  "^ost  farmers.  .j^     operations  for  cotton,  dairy  farms. 

De.rease -^J84  ELLENDER^    They   produce   too  J^^°^,"^i^,  ^^^  wheat      From  1959  to 

sorghum  grain  "^^^^  ?    JJ^^miRE      we'  consume   too  1961-it    was    somewhat    different    last 

I960 620  Ml.    PROXMIRE.     Weconsumeioo  ypar_tj^e  looses  for  cotton  were  12  per- 

1961 _483  litUe        ^^^^^^      What  has  caused  '^  f  ,'l^:."^Z"\2'L7cVT^^^^ 

Decrease 137  this  overproduction,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  ^';;^?;^/8  percent    'pordafrv  production 

^=  fact  that  we  have  on  the  statute  books  a  grains  8  percent,    i-or  aairy  proaucuon. 

Total    decrease    corn    and    sor-  law  which  forces  Uncle  Sam  to  support     ^  ^'"^^    [;,  ,.„    ,,,„,    „„    ^oir^r 

ghum   prodtiction 421  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  j.^^  75  ^^  90  per-        Over   the  years,  the  losses  on  daiiy 

.uH...oE..iosfP  .THOUS..N0  ..cRHs.  cent   without   limitation  on  production,  products  have  ^.^^^  ^^f^^^,^"  .^"^^^  ^^^^^ 

corn 20,091         Mr.  PROXMIRE.    This  is  the  first  time  product  m  relation  to  the  value  of  mai - 

Sorghum    grain 6,597  in  the  history  of  our  country  when  con-  ketings.                     ^        j.                 ,        • 

Mr    PROXMTRF      Mr    President    will  sumption  of  dairy  products  has  not  only  The  important  thing  to  reniembcr  is 

Mr.  PRO^IRE.    Mr.  Piesidem,  win            t                  with  the  increase  in  pop-  that  the  losses  on  commodities  have  been 

the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield':'  t^ot  k.pt  pace  ^Aitnine  increase  in  p^p  rproeni7P  that  food  prices 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield  for  a  que.-  ulation.  but  has  actually  dropped.    It  is  ^"i^"  ^^^^"  ^.^J^'f^^ 

|.^oj,  unfair    to    blame    this    on    the   farmer,  are  so  low  in  relation  to  \^ ages  ana  uuier 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  should  like  to  a..k  There    have    been    developments    as    a  ^°^^-,.     ^      ,  ,  .      ,,^^   Pubhc's  food 

thf.  Spparov  from  Louisiana  a  Question  I'esult  of  nuclear  testing  and  findings  on  So  if  we  add  to  John  Q   PuDl.c  s  looa 

is   It  not     rue  tha^  one  0?  thrSr  ous  cholesterol  which  have  had  some  effect  bill,  his  per  capita  share  of  taxes  to  pay 

Is   It  not   tiut   tnat  o"e  01   tne  seiiou.          ^:         ^  for  this  farm  program  the  total  food- 

trv'^Sr^rTr^X:  'ha""be  n  ?h;  Mr   ELLENDER.    But  production  has  plus-taxes  cost  is  very  modes^less  by 

vewsronipiLElXT^^^  mcrea.sed.      Last    year    production    in-  f,^^  ^han  in  any  other  country  or  than  it 

be  approved  m  a  referendum^     It  was  a  creased  by  some  2>'2  billion  pounds.  has  ever  been-m  relation  to  wages  and 

serious  problem,  because,  as  the  Senator  Mr.  PROXMIRE      Almost  2  percent,  salaries  in  the  Nations  history, 

from  Louisiana  has  pointed  out,  85  per-  Mr.    ELLENDER.     I   realize   that  my  Mr.    ELLENDER,     First.    I    want    to 

cent  of  those  who  voted  would  not  sell  uood  friend  Orville  Fieeman  felt,  as  did  compliment   my   good   friend.     He   is   a 

feed  grains    but  would  have  them  con-  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  that  con-  great  economist.     I  suppose  he  is  one  of 

sumed  on  the  farms     And  when  we  come  sumption  would  keep  up  with  this  fast  the  best  economists  in  the  Senate.     He 

to  consider  the  dairy  farmers,  it  is  obvl-  pace.  knows  how  to  use  certain  statistics  to 

ous  that  when  they  have  75-  to  90-per-  Mr.  PROXMIRE.     The  conviction  on  show  this  and  that.    I  will  not  say  juggle 

cent  price  support"  they  would  have  no  our   part   wa.s   that  consumption  would  the  figures.    But  I  am  going  to  show  that 

reason  at  all  to  vote  for  mandatorv  feed  keep  pace  with  the  populatiop  growth,  although   the  milk  program  started   m 

gram  control   for  to  do  that  would  be  to  If    it    had.    there   would   have   been    no  1949  and  the  other  programs  started  m 

vote  to  damage  their  own  interests.  problem.  1933.  the  milk  program  has  cost  more 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  turkey  ref-  Mr.    ELLENDER.     I   doubt   that,   be-  than  any  of  the  other  programs.    I  am 

erendum   failed,    although    the   Depart-  cause,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  not  complaimng  so  much  about  that,  but 

ment  thought  it  would  be  adopted,  is  it  Humphrey]  has  been  very  successful  in  I  am  certain  that  if  we  do  not  make  a 
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beginning  of  an  end  of  this  trend,  we  are 
absolutely  going  to  destroy  the  programs 
that  have  been  on  the  statute  books  for 
quite  some  time.  If  that  is  ever  done, 
think  of  what  would  happen  to  the 
farmer  and  the  depression  they  would 
face.  There  is  no  telling  what  would 
happen,  I  do  not  want  those  things  to 
happen,  but.  at  the  same  time,  we  must 
keep  in  mmd  another  segment  of  our  so- 
ciety, and  that  is  those  who.  on  April  15, 
have  to  pay  the  income  taxes  which  sup- 
port farm  programs 

As  I  shall  show,  the  nvilk  program  has 
cost  several  billion  dollars.  If  Contiress 
did  nothing  to  try  to  prevent  this  ac- 
cumulation of  cost,  I  think  v.e  would  be 
derelict  in  our  duty. 

If  we  could  get  together  and  have  a 
realistic  program  which  would  keep 
production  of  important  commodities  m 
keeping  with  the  needs,  not  only  for 
domestic  consumption  but  for  export,  we 
might  get  by:  but  to  continue  this  enor- 
mous production  and  piling  up  of  sur- 
pluses is  unthinkable.  As  I  pointed  out 
last  Friday,  we  have  enough  butter  on 
hand  to  take  care  of  90  percent  of  the 
storage  capacity  for  that  purpose  in  the 
country.  It  is  pettine  to  the  point  where 
we  cannot  eet  rid  of  butter  fast  enough 
to  equal  the  purcha-ses.  In  other  words. 
we  are  at  the  point  where  we  are  pur- 
chasing more  butter  than  we  have 
stora§;e  capacity  for  or  can  give  away. 
Something  must  bo  done  to  curb  such 
overproduction. 

The  same  applies,  to  some  extent  to 
dry  nulk.  We  have  great  surpluses  of 
dry  milk.  I  think  it  is  in  excess  of  500 
million  pounds.  I  will  get  tho.se  figures 
in  a  moment,  because  I  cannot  keep 
them  all  in  mind. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  hope  when  the 
Senator  gets  the,se  figures  he  will  relate 
them  to  the  value  of  the  marketings,  to 
give  them  some  meaning.  When  that  is 
done,  we  can  see  what  the  real  cost  of 
the  farm  program  is,  relative  to  the  cost 
of  th(!  programs  for  cotton,  wheat,  and 
feed  grains. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  It  is  possible  that 
it  would  be  greater  than  12  percent  on 
cotton  if  we  put  it  on  the  basis  of  the 
value  of  the  marketings. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  my  point. 
because  more  customers  and  more  farm- 
ers are  involved  and  a  greater  value  of 
food  IS  involved.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  made  a  fair  and  wise 
decisiDn  in  saying  we  should  carry  over 
the  voluntary  feed  grain  program  this 
year,  with  the  condition,  however,  that 
the  li>58  act,  which  I  voted  against,  and 
which  I  think  was  improper  and  unwise, 
would  be  repealed. 

I  tl  ink  meanwhile  it  mitzht  be  possible 
for  those  of  us  who  disapproved  of  the 
proposal  this  year  to  get  together  and  to 
come  up  witii  a  program  which  will  work. 
I  thir  k  an  enormous  selling  job  has  to 
be  done  in  the  feed  grains  area.  Other- 
wise. I  think  we  are  sure  to  lose  any 
referendum,  and  to  have  a  disaster. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  I  assure  Senators 
that  i;"  I  live,  and  if  I  am  still  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committ<»e  on  Aenculture 
and  Forestry — which  I  think  I  shall  be. 
for  I  do  not  think  the  Republicans  will 
win  this  year — we  will  start  early  next 


January  to  v.e\.  a  realistic  feed  grain  bill 
on  the  statute  books,  as  well  as  a  dairy 
bill  If  we  can  have  on  the  statute  books 
a  wheat  bill,  which  I  hope  we  can.  which 
will  be  effective — as  I  know  this  one 
would  be — I  will  be  partly  satisfied.  I 
will  be  .satisfied  if  we  can  do  away  with 
the  1958  act  in.sofar  as  it  provides 
mandatory  support  for  corn  and  other 
feed  urams. 

As  I  liave  pointed  out  before.  I  repeat 
time  and  again:  I  do  not  believe  the 
American  i>eople  will  keep  on  supporting 
programs  which  are  so  costly  unless  we 
do  something  to  curtail  these  surpluses. 
We  have  done  it  as  to  three  or  four  of 
our  basic  commodities.  If  we  can  add 
wheat,  that  will  be  another.  We  can 
add  corn  next  year,  and  also  milk  and 
other  i3roduct,s 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
w  ill  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Then  we  might  be 
able  to  do  something  to  alleviate  the 
fear  that  we  will  drain  the  Treasury. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Our  distinguished 
colleague  has  said  that  he  wants  to  start 
next  January  to  write  a  real  wheat  bill. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  No.  We  will  write 
the  wheat  bill  this  year. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON     This  year? 

Mr   ELLENDER      Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  believe  we  have 
sold,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  some  of  these 
mounting  surpluses  of  wheat,  some  $6  3 
billion  worth  for  soft  currencies. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  figure  is  higher 
than  tliat, 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  That  is  the  figure 
I  was  given.  Tlie.se  are  soft  currencies 
of  coimtries  ue  keep  afioat  with  the 
money  voted  for  foreign  aid. 

Mr  ELLENDER,  The  amount  of  sales 
for  foreign  currencies  was  even  larger. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    For  soft  currency. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes,  for  foreign 
currencies 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  I  mean  soft  cur- 
rencies. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  foreicn  curren- 
cies that  are  soft 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  I  am  talking 
about  the  soft  currencies :  that  is.  the 
worthle.ss  money. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Yes  That  amounts 
to  almost  $7  billion. 

Mr   ROBERTSON.     Almost  $7  billion. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.     Yes 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  It  has  gotten 
somewhat  ahead  of  my  figure. 

Is  it  not  ti-ue  that  when  we  sell  for 
hard  currencies  we  subsidize  the  price 
at  65  cents  a  bushel '^ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct,  for 
wheat.  I  will  put  all  of  that  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON,  Is  it  not  true  that 
when  we  adopted  the  acreage  limitation 
provision  of  55  million  acres  the  produc- 
tion averaged  11 -something  an  acre  and 
now  IS  averaging  22-something  an  acre, 
nearly  twice  as  much? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct.  In 
1960-61  yields  averaged  26.2  bushels  per 
acre.    In  1938  they  were  13.3  bushels, 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Yet  we  still  have 
a  lunitation  of  55  million  acres.  Is  that 
correct' 

Mr   ELLENDER.     That  is  correct. 


Mr.  ROBERTSON  Then  what  is 
wrong  with  my  amendment  which  would 
say,  "You  shall  have  no  minimum  acre- 
age atx-er  this.  Let  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  fix  it'"'  What  is  w  :ong 
with  that'- 

Mr.  ELLENDER  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  it.  The  only  problem  is 
that  It  would  not  get  enough  votes  in 
the  Senate  to  pa.ss  it.  without  the  other 
provisions  contained  in  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Then  that  is  what 
is  wronc  with  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  As  to  the  corn,  I 
understand  the  Senator  would  like  to 
continue  the  voluntary  program  for  1963 
and  then  do  .something  for  1964. 

Mr.   ELLENDER.     Not  exactly. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  have  a  corn 
amendment  which  would  provide,  for 
1964,  to  drop  the  price  support  from  90 
percent  of  the  3-year  average  to  80  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  That  is  the  House 
provision. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  That  is  the  House 
provision     What  is  wrong  with  that  ^ 

Mr.  ELLENTDER  To  me  it  is  wrong, 
and  I  will  give  the  Senator  the  reason. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  This  would  drop 
the  support  down  to  a  little  more  than 
50  percent,  so  that  the  farmers  would 
not  be  able  to  sell  to  the  Government. 
Would  that  be  wrong'' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  other  words,  it 
would  not  remedy  the  situation  about 
which  there  is  complaint.  The  Senator 
well  knows  that  the  record  shows  that 
when  the  support  price  of  a  commodity 
goes  down,  more  of  that  commodity  is 
produced.  That  has  been  the  history  in 
the  past.  The  Senator's  amendment 
would  be  an  excellent  amendment  if  we 
had  some  kind  of  control  on  tlie  acres 
to  be  planted. 

I  have  not  had  time  to  study  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  carefully.  If  I  am 
wrong  the  Senator  can  correct  me.  but 
as  I  understand  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment it  would  provide  for  a  price  sup- 
port on  corn  and  other  feed  grains  at 
80  percent  of  the  average  of  the  last  3 
years'  market  value 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  A  little  more  than 
50  percent  of  pariiv. 

Mr.  ELLENDER      Very  well. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  A  person  could 
not  afford  to  raise  it  and  sell  it  to  the 
Government  for  that  price. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  mis- 
taken about  that  The  amount  of  the 
payment  would  be  about  85  cents  a  bush- 
el. I  know  of  a  lot  of  large  farmers  in 
this  country  who  can  plant  and  make  big 
money  at  85  cents  a  bushel.  That  is 
one  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  Senator's 
amendment 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  And  one  of  the 
weaknesses  of  the  present  law  is  that 
the  Government  is  paying  $1  15  a  bushel. 
That  IS  a  lot  wor.se  The  Government  is 
buying  at  $1  1.5  a  bushel  and  is  selling 
at  $1.04  a  bu.shel.  We  ha\-e  accumulated 
.some  S3  billion  worth. 

The  answer  is  that  eventually  every- 
one in  the  country  will  be  regiment'ed. 
We  have  regimented  poverty  m  the  South 
because  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  peanuts. 
The  economy  of  the  South  is  far  below 
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l!u>  ftvcru»,'p  ccojioniy  in  the  Nation.  Tho 
income  of  the  people  is  below  tlie  aver- 
age of  the  Nation, 

I  tell  the  Senator  that  If  we  do  not 
K-i  buck  to  inivutc  enterprise  we  shall 
\\^\v  ;i  leK'innMUution  of  our  farmers 
loiuier  than  the  Senator  and  I  will  ever 
live 

Mr  KLLKNDF.R.  The  Senator'.^  Slate 
Ui  ft  bin  provluoer  of  tobacco.  What 
would  luippen  to  the  tobacco  induslry  i! 
wo  took  olT  all  price  support^?  Can  the 
Senator  tell  mc  tlie  answer? 

I  will  ti^ll  the  St>nator  what  w»nild  hap- 
pen vmder  tliose  pioKrams,  a.s  suiely  a'< 
we  uie  lalkinn  toKethrr,  if  we  were  to 
take  all  pnce  supp<.n'ts  oIT  uf  cotton. 
ofT  of  tobacco,  and  ofT  of  the  otlKM-  ba.^ic 
commodities.  There  would  be  a  depres- 
sion. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  The  trouble  is 
that  the  Senator  and  I,  in  the  Senate  in 
1949,  voted  against  rigid  price  supports, 
but  when  the  bill  went  to  the  House  it 
did  not  come  back  to  the  Senate  until 
September,  and  there  was  an  insistence 
on  rigid  price  supports.  After  that  we 
had  what  the  Senator  described.  There 
was  support  of  butter,  of  milk,  and  of 
whatnot,  and  even  a  big  loss  on  po- 
tatoes. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Yes 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Then  the  price 
supports  were  fixed  for  tobacco  and  other 
commodities,  so  that  they  are  tied  into 
a  system  and  do  not  know  how  to  get 
away  from  it.  I  say.  before  it  is  too  late 
we  should  let  our  cattlemen,  our  poultry- 
men,  and  those  who  use  feed  grams  get 
back  to  a  private  enterprise  system.  We 
should  do  .something  before  it  is  too  late. 
or  they  will  never  pet  back. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  to  say  to  let  the  farmers  grow  all 
of  the  corn  and  feed  grams  they  wish? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  say  we  should 
cut  the  price  support  down  to  the  point 
that  they  will  not  produce  more  than 
they  can  use,  to  sell  at  their  own  risk. 
As  soon  as  we  provide  controls,  the  con- 
sumption of  feed  grains  will  be  greatly 
reduced. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  make  the  support  pnce  much 
lower  than  8.5  cents  a  bushel.  I  can  tell 
the  Senator  that 


Mr    JOHNSTON. 
tr.e  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON. 


Mr.  President,  will 


I  yield. 

Mr.  President. 


the 


Senator  from  Louisiana  knows  that  the 
main  thing  we  need  is  controls,  to  keep 
from  havintr  overproduction.  That  is  the 
mam  thing  needed,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  one  of  the 
things  needed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  We  mu.-^t  have 
strict  controls. 

The   cost   shet  t   w  hich   I  have   proves 
that  when  there  have  been  strict  controls 
the  Government  has  paid  out  very  little 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr  ELLENDER  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  We  can  use  cotton 
as  an  example.  So  long  as  there  were 
strict  controls,  even  with  high  support 
prices,  going  up  to  90  percent  of  parity, 
the  Government  paid  out  very  little  of 
its  money.     I  noticed  that,  with  respect 


10  cotton,  from  1933  to  1950  the  Govern- 
ment made  $236  million. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNS'ION  But  wlicn  the  Ck)V- 
enunent  put  tiie  pio;.!am  on  a  sliding 
scale,  so  to  speak  uiui  let  the  farmers 
irow  moie  coiior.  cm-h  wiim  the  price 
suiiport  foi  till'  laiinn  was  a  smaller 
.vmuunt  ol  pauty.  ilir  iiovorument 
nI.U  ted  pa'  uu;  oul  JUOnOy. 

Willi  ie,si>eci  to  tobacco,  Senators  will 
[ind  that  tile  tnu rnuuent  made  soine 
Jn-j  5  million  Hum  1033  to  1950,  though 
,t  had  p;ice  ,s;ippr:t.s  which  gave  to  the 
laimer  tl-.e  su;!  t  '.^  ('..'.aln  a  gOOd  prlCO 
for  his  tobacco 

I  think  the  linures  show  that  tlie  pro- 
inaiii  really  works.  On  the  other  com- 
modities, the  fanners  have  been  given 
-he  1  i^ht  to  grow  more,  and  to  cut  down 
on  the  price  supports,  but  then  the  Gov- 
ernment had  had  to  pay  out  money  in 
large  amounts.  Wheat  is  a  good  lUustra- 
iion  of  that  Feed  grains  are  anoUier 
tiood  ilhL-itration  of  it. 

I  have  always  contended  that  tliere 
should  be  strict  control.  If  we  turn  the 
program  loose,  and  let  every  farmer 
plant  all  he  wishes  to  plant,  with  no 
supports,  the  middlemen  and  profiteers 
will  gobble  up  all  the  profits  of  the  farm- 
ers.   So  we  must  protect  the  fanner. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  have  a  copy  of  the  table  to  which 
ray  good  friend  from  South  Carolina  has 
referred.  I  expect  to  place  it  in  the 
Record  in  order  to  show  the  losses  up 
to  1950.  My  good  friend  will  observe  in 
the  table,  as  I  recollect,  that  from  1950 
up  to  date,  the  losses  on  all  commodities 
have  increased  considerably.  I  expect 
to  put  the  entire  picture  before  the  Sen- 
ate before  I  sit  down. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  yielding  to  me. 

First,  I  commend  the  Senator  on  his 
very  lucid,  rea.sonable.  and  sensible  ex- 
planation of  the  complicated  business 
called  agricultural  legislation,  and  par- 
ticularly the  proposals  before  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  should  like  to  see  if  there  is  a  meet- 
ing of  the  minds  on  the  subject.  The 
bill  before  the  Senate  wculd  provide  a 
national  minimum  bushelage  for  wheat 
of  1  billion  bushels. 

Mr  ELLExNDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  based 
upon  the  known  disappearance  of  both 
domestic  and  foreign  bushelage  on  a 
yearly  avcrape. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Just  about.  As  the 
Senator  know.s.  in  recent  years  It  has 
been  about  1  2  billion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Would  the  bill 
take  care  of  domestic  consumption,  ex- 
ports, and  a  reasonable  cariTOver? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 
We  want  to  reduce  the  carryover  which 
now  IS  excessive,  but  a  reasonable  carry- 
over would  always  be  provided  for. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  The  law  that  we 
would  amend  has  a  55-million-acre  mini- 
mum; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  a  minimum: 
yes. 


Mr.  Ill  Ml'HRKY. 
of  the  piobU>m  m  th 
Mr.  LLLKNIMili 

reot. 

Mr.   HXJMPHHKY     .^,s 
from  Virginia  i.\planud  u 
production  per  acre  in  . 
100  percent 


That  Is  the  ciux 
wheat  area. 
I  111  Si  n.iioi'  i.s  cor- 


tlu'    Srnalor 
moment  aj;o 

\)\\c  u]!  about 


Mr 

M: 

acieu 
Mi- 
Mr, 


Er.Ii.NniK      Almo.vt, 

\{[  Ml'lllU.V  Ihe  muilnnim 
f  ha  1  eniaiiunl  th(>  .vame 
KM  KNDi  K  1  lial  i.s  eon  ret, 
lirMi'llKl'Y  So  under  the 
prlce-&uppui  I  pionivm  the  Government 
has  made  rather  suivstaniial  puieha.si.'. 
as  a  requirement  muirr  what  w(<  call  ihr 
marketing  practices  of  the  C'onunodity 
CiTdlt  Corporation, 

Mr,  EIXENDER.  The  reason  lor  tliat 
Is  tlic  Government's  inability  to  act  when 
the  acreage  Indicated  Is  55  million  acres 
or  less, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  other  words, 
because  we  did  not  change  the  law,  the 
Department  was  powerless  to  act. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  made  a  very  valid 
point,  and  one  which  has  been  debated 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  repeatedly; 
namely,  that  when  we  utilize  only  the 
lowering  of  support  levels  as  the  only 
means  of  curbing  production,  it  fails.  If 
we  are  to  lower  production,  we  also  must 
do  something  about  eitlier  acreage, 
bushelage,  or  the  units,  and  exercise 
some  governmental  controls  over  produc- 
tion. 

Two  philosophies  have  been  debated 
on  the  national  scene  and  in  Congress 
relating  to  farm  legislation.  One  is  that 
the  way  to  persuade  farmers  to  produce 
less  is  to  reduce  the  price.  Anyone  who 
entertains  that  belief  has  been  smoking 
opium,  because  it  is  ridiculous.  It  does 
not  work.  In  the  dairy  business  we  are 
now  finding  out  that  with  prices  down, 
farmers  are  producing  more.  When 
prices  went  down  on  feed  grains,  farm- 
ers produced  more. 

The  other  economic  analysis  of  the 
agricultural  prices  and  production  situ- 
ation is  that  when  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment provides  a  price  stipport  on  a  com- 
modity, if  we  wish  to  maintain  reasonabl*^ 
production  and  not  encouraee  surpluses, 
we  must  exercise  some  control  over  pro- 
duction through  either  acreage  limita- 
tions, quotas,  marke';;:e  q'lntas.  or  some 
form  of  control  over  th.e  number  of  units 
that  can  be  taken  to  the  market  under 
a  price-support  program 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
supported  that  kind  of  philosophy,  as 
have  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I 
have  always  stated  and  will  repeat,  that 
If  and  when  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  establishes  a  price-.sup- 
port  program  which  provides  a  guaran- 
teed return  on  a  particular  amount  of 
production,  the  Government  has  a  right 
to  expect,  and  sliould  obtain,  some  con- 
trol over  production.  That  statement 
applies  to  dairying,  feed  grains,  wheat, 
cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  or  any  other  com- 
modity. If  the  Government  does  not 
do  so.  whenever  a  commodity  is  in  excess 
supply,    the    surplus    will    continue    to 
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mount  until  the  resources  of  the  Com- 
modlt.v     Credit    Corporation    are    fully 

utilized. 

Several  timevS  during  my  service  in  the 
Senate  we  have  had  to  expand  the  capi- 
tal sttx-k  of  the  Cummodlly  Credit  Cur- 
poiuiu  n  1  aKiee  with  the  Senator  from 
LouiMnna  that  the  way  to  pro\e  that  we 
uie  tiind.s  of  tlie  fuiim'r  ami  the  farm 
pruKru  n  is  not  to  have  an  open  end  un 
tlie  Ti  ea.Muy  or  upon  tlie  le.sourcefi  of 
the  CoiiuiuKlity  Credit  Corpoiulion.  l)Ut 
rather  we  mu.sl  have  a  fair  and  reason- 
ahlr  pi  ;cf-,s\ippoi  t  pioi'ium  which  Would 
as.Mue  the  farnuM',  if  he  work.s  hivider 
than  mo.st  other  p<H)ple  woik.  if  he  is 
willing  to  invest  hi.s  capital  labor  and 
mana^'iial  know-how,  and  if  he  is  will- 
ing to  accept  som(>  kind  of  controls  over 
prodv.c  ion  h(^  will  hav(>  a  fairly  :'.ood  llv- 
iiig.  T.iat  IS  tlie  purpo.se  of  a  price-sup- 
port program.  Anyone  who  supports 
that  prigram  supports  .something  tliat  is 
helpful  to  the  farmer.  If  he  supports 
an  open  end  program  like  tiie  1958  Feed 
Grain  Act,  which  has  been  literally  the 
aibatrovs  aiound  the  neck  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  the 
farmer  himself,  he  does  not  help  the 
farmer  What  he  does  is  to  promote  a 
growini;  mountain  of  Government- 
owned  supplies  that  act  as  a  depressant 
upon  the  free  market  every  hour  of  the 
day.  There  is  not  a  corn  producer  in 
Americi  who  knows  what  he  will  get 
for  corii,  because  he  does  not  know  what 
will  hai)pen  m  terms  of  Government  sup- 
plies t-eing  dumped  on  the  market. 
Forttm.itely  if  we  have  a  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  like  Secretary  P'reeman,  who 
is  aware  of  the  needs  of  the  farmer,  we 
have  some  protection  as  to  stability  m 
the  market.  But  if  we  have  a  Secretary 
who  does  not  care,  who  looks  upon  it  as 
his  major  job  to  dump  what  is  in  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  we  could 
wreck  lot  only  every  farm  producer  in 
out  cotmtry.  but  many  of  the  processors 
and  m.iiiy  so-called  middlemen, 

I  commend  the  Senator  froni  Louisi- 
ana on  his  continued  good  fight  for  farm 
progra;ns.  It  has  not  been  an  easy  task. 
I  can  think  of  no  more  tedious  and  ex- 
hausting task  than  that. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  the 
followi-ig  question:  Is  the  wheat  pro- 
gram leported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  now  be- 
fore th'^  Senate  the  same  program  as  the 
one  th(   Senate  passed  last  May'' 

Mr.  IXLENDER.     It  is  identical. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  So  the  Senate  has 
already  exi;>re.s.sed  its  approval  of  what 
we  call  the  certificate  plan? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That   is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  plan  has  as 
lis  purpose  the  reduction  of  surpluses 
and  the  carrying  charges  of  the  Govern- 
ment ui'on  such  surpluses.  Is  that  cor- 
rect 

Mr    ELLENDER      That   is  correct. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Is  it  the  view  of 
the  committee  that  the  plan  will  accom- 
plish such  a  result? 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  Al.so  of  course,  to 
increase  farm  income. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  feed  grain 
program  which  the  Seiiator  has  dis- 
cussed ir,  some  detail,  and  yet  in  general 
terms,  a;id  which  is  being  given  some 


coivslderatlon  at  this  time,  is  different 
from  the  one  that  was  passed  in  the 
Senate  last  May    Is  that  correct' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  my  opening  re- 
marks I  indicated  that,  so  far  as  I  was 
personally  concerned,  1  would  be  veiy 
Klad  if  the  Senate  would  reenact  the 
ft>ed  Kruin  proviMon.s  that  were  enacted 
m  May, 

I  happen  to  be  n  reuli-st,  and  I  know 
becau.se  of  alxsenteei.sm  in  tlie  Senate, 
and  beinw  ctwifnmtrd  by  a  Hou.se  which 
Ks  adamant  on  no  ct)ntruls  for  feed  ^Mam.H, 
we  would  have  a  dlfTlcult  ta.sk  to  p»-i - 
form  in  tryiru:  to  irenact  the  law  What 
1  am  sutTgest'.ng  m  lieu  of  that  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  emergency  feed  jjrain 
proscram  for  1  year,  coupled  with  thi' 
pro\i,sion  that  we  do  away  witli  the  I9ri8 
act  insofar  as  it  deals  with  corn  In 
other  words,  I  want  to  do  away  with  tla 
law  that  provides  that  corn  iiroriiiccrs 
and  producers  of  other  feed  grain.s  can 
produce  all  they  want  of  that  commod- 
ity or  other  commodities  even  if  we  do 
not  need  them  and  get  pnce  supports  at 
90  i)ercent  of  the  average  market  price 
for  the  last  3  years,  or  65  percent  of 
parity,  whichever  is  higher.  That  means 
$106  per  bushel  or  perhaps  $1  07  per 
bushel. 

It  strikes  me  that  what  we  could  do, 
a.s  I  said,  would  be  to  enact  legislation 
of  the  kind  which  I  have  suggested  and 
to  come  back  in  January,  and  try  to  get 
together  with  the  producers  and  enact 
permanent  legislation. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  let  me  say 
that  I  will  oppose  any  ext.ension  of  the 
emergency  feed  grain  program  unless  at 
the  end  of  the  emergency  program  we 
have  permanent  legislation  repealing  the 
present  law. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  vield  further? 

Mr    ELLENDER.     I  yield 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  In  other  words, 
the  Senator  is  suggesting  that  for  1 
more  year  the  voluntary  feed  grain  pro- 
L'ram  be  continued,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  proposal  is  advanced  that  there  will 
be  a  repeal  of  the  1958  act.  insofar  as  it 
provides  mandatory-  support  for  feed 
grains, 

Mr    ELLENDER      That  is  correct 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  The  1958  act  is  the 
weakne.'^s  of  this  farm  program.  It  is  the 
one  that  has  permitted  unlimited  pro- 
duction at  the  expense  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  acnculture.  It  is  one  that 
will  break  the  back  of  the  cattle  indus- 
try. One  of  the.se  days,  if  we  continue 
to  produce  unlimited  quantities  of  feed 
grams,  it  will  mean  that  ultimately  it 
will  be  necessary  to  dump  the  feed  ^:ra.ns 
When  they  are  dumped,  it  will  depress 
the  price  of  feed  grains,  which  in  turn 
will  mean  an  increa.se  in  cattle  pi-oduc- 
tion,  and  that  m  turn  will  result  m  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  meat.  There 
are  reports  from  one  of  the  leading  agri- 
cultural universities  in  America  Iowa 
State  University,  at  Ames,  Iowa,  and 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
from  a  land-grant  college  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  which  are  of  interest 
in  this  connection, 

I  remember  when  we  had  hearings 
throughout  the  countr\'  and  we  went  into 
Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  and  other 
places. 


The  testimony  before  tlie  committee— 
I  believe  it  was  in  1955~was  that  un- 
1  mited  supplies  of  feed  grain  winch 
itxiuced  the  maiket  price  of  feed  Kiam 
i  lliinately  resulted  m  increased  luoc.uc- 
t;iui  of  iHuk  and  beef,  whicli  ultimately 
ii'suliecl  ;n  U)wer  prices  of  pork  and  beef 
Thfiffoi-e  it  l.s  a  vicluu-s  circle  The 
^enatol  liu.s  put  his  finger  on  it  when 
1  e  .suy.s  that  If  wr  arr  to  extend  iJie 
emeiurncy  feed  gram  proBiam  foi  I  yrrvr. 
ve  really  will  not  be  doiUK  veiv  muh. 
even  tlunigh  It  i.s  much  beltri  t!i,in  thr 
1  resent  law 

Mr  FLLKNDF.R  It  will  .siinplv  lu' • 
tra\nte  the  situation 

Mr  HUMPHREY  It  is  necessary  to 
evtend  the  emeikjency  feed  urain  pro- 
cram  for  1  year  plus  repealing  the  '958 
at  winch  will  require  the  next  C.  !> 
kj'e.ss  to  come  back  and  come  to  k,:;ps 
With  the  task  of  overjiroduction  of  '-td 
p:-ains  I  wish  to  a.ssure  the  Senator 
I  will  be  glad  to  work  with  him  toward 
that  objective.  He  knows  I  voted 
against  the  1958  act.  It  was  not  easy 
to  do  so,  I  voted  against  that  unlimited 
production  program.  The  reason  I  did 
s)  was  because  of  what  I  said  on  the 
floor  then,  I  said  it  would  result  in 
millions  more  bushels  of  corn,  that  it 
would  result  in  the  Government  of  the 
Lnited  States  spending  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  unneeded  production  Every 
bit  of  that  prediction  came  true  except 
I  really  did  not  quite  realise  to  what  ex- 
tent it  would  take  place  I  therefore  wish 
to  a.ssure  the  Senator  of  my  support,  I 
want  it  to  be  quite  clear.  I  vot.ed  for 
the  administration  feed  grain  program. 
I  still  think  It  is  the  best  program  If 
we  have  the  votes,  we  ought  to  pa.ss  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  would  have  if 
more  Senators  were  present  when  the 
amendments  are  called  up.  After  all, 
i:  is  an  election  year,  and  that  may  be 
cifRcult  to  do- 

Mr,  HUMPHREY  We  m.ust  go  to 
conference  with  the  Hou.se,  and  in  the 
House  there  is  strong  resistance  to  a 
compulsory  feed  grain  program.  There- 
fore. I  believe  the  best  we  will  be  able 
to  get  is  the  solution  which  the  Senator 
is  proposing.  I  commend  him  for  his 
willingness  to  take  that  step  I  assiire 
him  of  my  support,  I  wish  to  assure 
the  Senator  there  is  plenty  of  evidence 
to  show  the  temporary  feed  cram  pro- 
i  ram  has  some  support  I  have  been 
checking  the  record  of  the  debates  in 
May  when  we  had  tlie  farm  bill  up  be- 
f:^re.  As  the  Senator  recalls,  some  Sen- 
ators vigorously  opposed  the  adm:ni.stra- 
t  on  program  and  sought  to  enact  tlie 
voluntary  feed  gram  prociam  I  w  isli 
to  alert  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  tliat 
when  any  Senator  starts  to  attack  the 
voluntary  feed  gram  program  I  am  well 
stocked  with  quotations  from  Senator,? 
who  were  in  favor  of  the  voluntary  pro- 
pi  am  and  who  said  there  was  no  need 
fo'-  a  compulsory  program  I  do  not 
want  to  use  up  all  my  ammunition  on 
the  first  day.  However,  as  we  say  I  Iiold 
in  my  hand  some  of  this  evidence,  and 
at  the  proper  time  I  will  use  it. 

1  offered  some  amendments  to  the 
farm  bill  in  May,  They  were  not  amend- 
ments which  fundamenthlly  affected  the 
price-support  structure  One  of  them 
expressed  the  sense  of  Congress  relating 
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to  the  economical  administration  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

The  other  amendment  provides  that 
Congress  reaffirms  iUs  longstanding 
policy  of  favoring  the  use  by  govern- 
mental agencies  of  the  usual  and  cus- 
tomary channels,  facilities,  and  arrange- 
ments of  trade  and  commerce,  and 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
the  ma.ximum  extent  practicable  to  adopt 
policies  and  procedures  designed  to  min- 
imize the  acquisition  of  stocks  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  to  en- 
courage orderly  marketing  of  farm  com- 
modities through  private  competitive 
trade  channels,  both  cooperative  and 
noncooperative,  and  to  obtain  maximum 
returns  in  the  market  price  for  producers 
and  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. 

Docs  the  Senator  make  any  reference 
to  these  amendments  in  the  bill  which 
is  now  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     No,  I  do  not. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  shall  offer  these 
amendments. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Personally  I  will 
have  no  objection  to  them. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  were  passed 
unanimously  by   the  Senate   in  May. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  the  same  lan- 
guage? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  would  prefer  if  the 
Senator  waited  until  other  amendments 
were  offered.  There  are  two  others  to  be 
offered,  one  by  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  FrLBRiGHTi.  and  the  other  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  i  Mr.  H.art  ; . 
which  pertains  to  cherries.  There  is  no 
objection  to  those  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendments  being  incorporated  m  the 
present  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  was  wondering 
whether  the  Senator  would  mind  my 
offering  these  two  amendments.  As  I 
say,  they  are  what  I  would  call  econom- 
ic amendmenus.  in  that  they  express  a 
philosophy. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  may  be  of- 
fered, but  I  would  like  to  get  through 
with  mv  presentation  of  the  bill. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Then  I  shall  wait. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  for  his  kind  remarks. 
I  am  very  hopeful  that  we  will  not  en- 
gage m  exhaustive  debate  on  the  bill. 
because  we  already  hashed  it  out  for  a 
whole  week  during  May,  and  there  are 
no  p.ew  issues  involved.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  I  was  more  or  less  compelled  to 
temper  my  views  on  the  grain  program, 
Mr  President,  a  moment  ago  I  placed 
in  the  Record  table  No.  1,  indicating  the 
results  of  the  1961  feed  grain  program. 
Now  I  wish  to  place  in  the  Record  a  table 
with  respect  to  the  1962  feed  grain  pro- 
gram. It  shows  the  cost,  production. 
and  acreage  signup.  As  I  have  pointed 
out,  the  com  payments  aggregate  S780 
million:  the  sorghum  grain  payments. 
$1,52  million;  the  barley  payments,  S45 
million.  Administrative  costs,  $40  mil- 
lion: a  total,  for  the  1962  feed  grain 
program,  of  $1,017  million. 

Next  follows  the  production,  and  it 
shows  a  total  decrease  in  corn,  gram 
sorghum  and  barley  production  of  528 
million  bushels. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows; 

—1962  ieed  grain  program 

In  milliona 


Comparison    of    CCC     investment     tn     J  red 
grains.  May  31.  1962.  and  May  31.  vjCI 

QUALITY    OF   FEED    GRAINS    UNDER    l.OAN 

(In  bushels) 


Fa< 


Cost ; 


Corn  payment 

Sorghum  grain  payments. 
Barley 


>780 

152 

45 


Total 

Ad:  unistratlve  co6t8. 


977 
40 


Total  costs 1.017 

Praduction: 

Corn  Million  bushels 

I960 3.  908 

1962 '3,518 


Decrease  . 

Sc.Tghum  grain: 

I960 

1962 


390 


620 
1483 


Drrrea.se 


B.irley: 
1961 

IJHJ 


Decrease -f- 


137 


393 
1392 


Total   decrease    corn,    sorghum,   bar- 
ley   production 628 

.\  reage  signup:  Thousand  acres 

Corn 22, 881 

Sorghum  grain. 6,710 

Barley 3.094 

•  Based  on  indications  in  July  1962. 
-  Prom  July  Peed  Situation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
refer  next  to  a  similar  table  for  wheat 
in  the  emergency  program  for  1962. 
Wheat  payments  amounted  to  $406  mil- 
lion: administration  amounted  to  $15 
million:  a  total  of  $421  million. 

Wheat  production  was  decreased  only 
by  an  estimated  177  million  bushels. 

Mr.  Presidrit,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tlie  tabit'  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Facts — 1962  wheat  program 
Cost:  ^^    millions 

Wheat   payments $406 

Administration 15 


Total 421 

Prrxlxiction:  Million  bushels 

1961 1,  235 

1962 1.058 


Detrea.<5e. 


177 


Thousand  acres 
Acreage  .^ignup     1962 15,065 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  table  showing 
a  comparison  of  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration investment  in  feed  grains,  May 
31.  1962,  and  May  31,  1961.  The  table 
shows  the  amounts  of  bushelage  with 
respect  to  each  separate  commodity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


Commodity 

IMl 

lU(i2 

Difference 

Com 

Biulcy 

Orajn 

sorKhum... 
Oats... 

7S0. 020.039 
42,173,992 

24,309,108 

28, 274, 067 

2, 143, 547 

918,043.147 
22, 520, 263 

21,117,109 

23.612,427 

904, 616 

-t- 168, 022, 208 
-19,653,729 

-3.192,080 

-4.6f.l,640 

Rye      

-1,239,031 

Total. 

846,921,743 

086.107,462 

+139,275,719 

QUALITY  OF  FEED  GRAINS  IN  OOC  INVENTORT 


Com 

Barley 

Uraiu 
.sorghmii... 

Oats 

Itye 


1,34<<,  729.  49R 
53,603,536 

712,273,646 

10.051.964 

4.050.363 


Total 2. 128,  807. 997   1 ,  802, 874.  flOO 


746,  302, 082 
32,806,754 

709,  744.  541 

10, 14.S.670 

3. 677. 662 


Total  loan 
an<1  in- 
ventory . 


2, 075,  729,  740 


2,  «8,  572, 161 


-602.427,416 
-21,186,782 

-2,  529, 105 

4-91.  7<16 

-381,  701 


-626,433.298 


-487.167,879 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  table  showing 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in- 
vestment in  feed  grain  as  of  May  31, 
1961,  and  May  31.  1962,  showing  the 
value  of  commodities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Feed   grain  CCC   investment   as  of   May    31, 
1961  and  1962 

VALUE  or  FIELD  DRAINS  UNDER  LOAN 

[In  dollars) 


Cominodity 

1961 

1962 

Diffcrcnc* 

Com 

Barley 

Qraiti 

sorghum... 
Oata 

790.  f.<r,  nni 

32,  7>i.\  019 

21,  255, 085 

13.  719, 457 

1,745,852 

l,n31,2S4,  2<H-. 
18,  54(1,  370 

19, 740, 887 

12,  079,  42f. 

TW.ell 

+240,  rJi.7.  20.'. 
-14.244.649 

-1,514,198 
-1.640,031 

Kye 

-949.  741 

Total 

860,201,914 

1, 082,  440, 590 

-^??7,  238, 676 

VALUs  car  feed  grains  in  ccc  ij^wniovy 


Com 

Barley 

Omin  sor- 

phum 

Gals 

Kye 

Total 


Total  loan 
aixl  in- 
vi'Dtory. 


1,841,170,264 

48, 778, 758 

773,  fil6.585 
S.  UOo,  3»») 
4,  228.  'J04 


884, 189, 151 
28,618,86(1 

767. 044. 171 
6.  tiOX,  N«5 
3,  670,  047 


-986.981,113 
-2U,  159,  WKt 

-6,572,414 

-f  643,  4W 
-.V*.857 


2. 673, 759, 807  . 1,  (iUO,  131, 120 


-983.688,777 


3.533,961,811  ,2,772,571,710    -761,300,101 


Mr.    ELLENDER.    Mr.    President,    I 

ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  comparison 
of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  invest- 
ments in  wheat  on  May  31,  1962.  and 
May  31.  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECpn, 
as  follows : 

Comparison   of   CCC   investment   in    wheat, 
May  31. 1962,  and  May  31.  1961 

BUSHELS 


1961 

1962 

Difference 

Vnder  loan 
wlieat 

CCC  inven- 
tory.  

97.077,260         60.104,602 
1,276,830,369  (1,165.407,437 

-30,  912,  Gf4 
-111,362,922 

Total.. 

1,373,907,625  il, 231, 632, 039 

-142,27.\586 

1962 
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Comparison   of   CCC   investment   in   wheat. 
May  31.  1962,  and  May  31,  1961 — Continued 


VALUE     (IN 

DOLLARS) 

1901 

1902 

Difference 

Loan 

liiventory... 

173,915,532 
2,560,950,003 

117,689.956 
2, 293,  560, 086 

-56,225.570 
-267, 389. 917 

Total 

2,  734, 865, 535 

2,411,250,042 

-323, 615,  493 

Mr.  ELLENT)ER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  m  the  Record  a  tabk  sl^ow- 
Ing  the  production  and  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  holdings  of  corn 
from  crops  beginning  in  1950  and  ex- 
tending through  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


Production  and  CCC  holdings  of  corn,  1960-61  crops 
[All  figures  are  In  millions] 


Crop  year 

Trod  action 
(tor  grain) 

CCC  holdings  at  end  of  marketing  year 
per  crop  ' 

Difference 

Inventory 

Loans 

Total 

10,V)          

2,7611 
2,628  9 
2,980.8 
2.881.8 
2.  708. 9 
2. 873. 0 
3. 075.  3 
3.045.4 
3.366.2 
3, 824  0 
3.008.1 
3.624.3 

402.8 

29a7 

230.0 

3.'>3.  7 

621.5 

748.  5 

873.3 

1,077.1 

1,184.3 

1.312.8 

1,371.0 

746.3 

84.7 

l.'i.S 

277.8 

362.7 

236.1 

yra.i 

386.6 
276.7 
216.3 
889.  4 
556.3 
018.0 

487.5 

:«)6  2 

613.8 

710.4 

8.57.6 

1, 109. 2 

1. 2!W  9 

1,353.8 

1,400.6 

1.702.2 

1.927.3 

1,664.3 

1961 

-18L3 

1062     - 

-1-207.6 

1983  

-1-302.6 

19M 

-I-14L2 

1955                             

-f  251.  6 

1956          

-(-I.tO.7 

1957 

1058 

-1-93.9 
-f  40.  8 

1980 _ 

1960        . 

4-301.6 
-f225. 1 

1961  (lewl  f:rain  program)  ' 

-263.0 

'  Data  sliovkTi  are  as  oX  Sept.  3(J  of  the  calendar  year  following  the  jT?ar  of  the  crop. 
>.\sof  May  31,  1962. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  similar  table. 
showing  the  production  and  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  holdings  of 

Production  and  CCC  holdings  of  grain  sorghums,  1950-61  crops 


grain  sorghums  for  crops  beginning  in 
19.50  and  extending  through  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[.Ml  figures  are  in  milllonsl 


Crop  year 

Production 
(for  grain) 

CCC  holdings  at  end  of  marketing  year 
per  ffop' 

Difference 

Inventory 

Loans 

Total 

1950 

233.5 

162.9 
90.7 
11.5.7 
235.5 
242.6 
204.9 
867.  5 
681.0 
KVi.  2 
019.  & 
482.0 

17.2 

.5 

.1 

21.7 

68.0 

76.2 

75.1 

204.8 

490.6 

.Wl.  0 

673.4 

709.7 

L6 
.6 

2.9 
12.7 

8.1 
12.2 
24.8 
38.6 
24.8 
22.2 
43.3 
21.1 

18.7 
1.1 
3.0 

34.4 

76,1 
88.4 
99  9 
330.3 
51.^4 
583.8 
716.7 
73a8 

1051 

-17.6 

1952 

+1.9 

19.53 

4-31.4 

1054     

4-41.7 

1955 

4-12.3 

1056     .                

4-11.5 

1957 - 

4-230.4 

10.58 

4-185.1 

la.'H)                                       

4-68.4 

1000    . 

4-132. 9 

1061  (feed  (train  program)'.... 

4-14.1 

>  Data  shown  are  for  Sept.  30  of  the  calendar  year  following  the  year  of  the  crop. 
'As  of  May  31,  1962. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Recohd  .v  table  of  pro- 
duction and  Commodity  Cit  dit  Corpora- 
tion holdings  of  wheat  beginning  with 


the  1950  croj:  and  extending  through  the 
1961  crop. 

There  beiiig  lui  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  u:>  be  p:  nu/ d  m  the  Record,  as 
f  ollow  s . 


Production  and  CCC  holdings  of  wheat,  1060-61  crops 
(All  figures  are  in  millions] 


Crop  year 

Production 
(for  grain) 

CCC  holdings  at  end  of  marketing  year 
per  crop  ' 

Difference 

Inventory 

Loans 

Total 

1950 

1.019.3 

088.2 

1,306l4 

1,173.2 

083.9 

937.1 

1,005.4 

965.7 

1,487.4 

1,121.1 

1. 387. 3 

1.234.7 

1,058.0 

106.4 

143.3 

470.0 

774.6 

976.9 

080.7 

823.9 

834.9 

1.146.6 

1, 196.  4 

1,242.5 

1,1«&.5 

11.2 
22.8 
44.4 
01.0 
14.7 
46.1 
13.8 
37  4 
88.0 
01.0 
125.6 
66.1 

207.6 
165.6 
(14.4 

865.6 

090.6 

095.8 

837.  7 

872  3 

1,234.6 

1,287.3 

1,868.1 

1,231.6 

1961 

-42.0 

1952 

1953 

4-348.8 
4-351.2 

1954 

4-128.0 

1955 

-b.2 

1956 _ 

19.57 

-158.1 
4-34.6 

1958 

4-362.  3 

1959 

4-5Z7 

1960 

4-so.  >• 

1961  « 

-136  .■; 

1962 



'  Data  are  for  Jime  30,  fo 
'As  of  .May  31,  1962. 
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Mr  ELLENDER  Mr.  President  I  a~r: 
unaniinoub  consent  to  have  primed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  table  showing 
the  carryover  stocks,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  marketing  years  from  1950 
through  1962,  of  corn,  grain  sorghum, 
oats,  barley,  and  wheat.  The  amount, 
as  indicated  by  the  table,  shows  a  grad- 
ual increase  in  the  c^.rryver  stocks  each 
year,  with  very  fev,  txccptions.  in  all 
the  commodities,  ri.f  table  indicates 
that  our  carryover  has  been  increasing 
very  much  from  year  to  year.  All  this, 
as  I  stated  in  my  principal  speech,  is 
very  expensive  for  our  Government. 

There  being  r^p  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
(See  table  at  top  of  p.  17132.) 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  table  show- 
ing the  carryover  of  feed  grains  at  thcv 
end  of  marketing  years  from  1952 
through  1963.  These  f.t-ines  a:-e  m  ton- 
nage, so  that  Senators  may  mak'-  a  com- 
parison between  bushelage  and  tonnage. 
As  I  stated  a  while  ago,  there  has  been 
a  steady  increase  in  tonnage  from  one 
marketing  year  to  another  since  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Carryover  of  feed  grains  at  end  of  marketing 
year ' 

Million 

Year:  tons 

1952 27.0 

1953 31.  7 

1954 89.  1 

1955 —     43.  3 

1956 48.  8 

1957 69.  0 

1958 67.  5 

1959 74.6 

1960 84.  7 

1961 - 73.  0 

1962  » 61  3 

1963  » *49.6 

1  Total  disappearance  in  1961-62  averaged 

12.7  million  tons  per  month. 

*  Estimated;  based  on  same  reduction  as 
occurred  during  the  1961-62  marketing  year. 

'Based  upon  1961-62  disappearance  this 
would  amount  to  4.2  months  supply. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  table  of  anal- 
ysis of  program  results  from  October 
1933  through  December  31,  1950,  com- 
pared with  the  period  October  1933 
through  December  31,  1961.  The  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  'Mr.  Johnston  1 
placed  a  portion  of  ij.;s  table  in  the 
Record  The  taole  indicates  that  all 
losses  from  piicc  supports  on  vari- 
ous commodities  from  October,  1933, 
through  Decrmbrr  31  19^1.  aggregated 
$10,080,365,087. 

The  losses  on  feed  grains,  wheat,  and 
dairy  products  as  a  percent  of  total 
losses  from  October  1933  through  De- 
cember, 1950,  were  30  percent;  and  from 
October   1933   through  December,   1961, 

69.8  percent.  This  shows  that  those  3 
commodities  have  accounted  for  70  per- 
cent of  the  losses  that  have  been  .^t;'- 
tained  through  Commodity  Creri;;  Coi - 
poration  operations  on  price  supply r Is. 
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CarrynviT  stocks  at  heginnina  of  markding  year^  1950-62 

[In  iiuUiou  bushels] 


Corn 


Oraln 

sort;  hum 


Data 


Barley 


1050. 
1951. 
ly.'i2. 
19.53. 
19M. 
1*5,5. 
195*'.. 
1957. 
195K. 
1959. 
19iV). 
19<M. 
19t)2  ■ 


«44 

740 

487 

769 

920 

1.035 

1,165 

1,419 

1.469 

1.524 

1,787 

2.008 

1,650 


38 

10 

7 

22 

75 

81 

79 

309 

510 

581 

702 

700 


208 
286 
277 
249 
227 
303 
347 
240 
325 
368 
267 
325 
276 


80 
94 
73 
51 
71 
131 
117 
127 
168 
195 
167 
1S3 
122 


Wheat 


429 

400 

256 

606 

934 

1,036 

1,033 

009 

881 

1.295 

1,314 

1,412 

1.345 


'■  Cf'TXX  :\n  1  i:ri;n  ^' 


urns,  Oct.  1;  oats,  barley,  and  wheat,  July  1. 
in  ftToct  in  1961. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Analysis  of  program  results  {October  1933 
through  Dec  31.  1950.  compared  to  October 
1933  through  Dec.  31,  1961} 


Commodities 


October 
1933 

through 

Dcr.  31, 

1950 


Losses  on  price  supports: 
1.  Feed  Kruins: 

Corn - 

8ori?hurn  Rrain... 
Barley,  oats,  rye.. 


Total,  feed  grains 
(loss) 

2.  Wheat  Uoss) 

3.  fotton  (gain) - 

4.  Dairy  products  (loss).. 

5.  Peanuts  (.loss) 

6.  Kice  (loss) 

7.  Tobacco  (gain) 

8.  Irish  [KDtatoes  (loss)  — 

9.  Wool  (loss) 

10.  Other    commodities 

(loss) 


$57,623,513 
30,925,680 

5,688,432 


October  !v»33 

through 
Dec.  31,  l'c»'l 


$2,188,780,461 
S96.404.386 
310,014.705 


94, 237. 625 

66.289,156 

236,109,614 

74. 540, 226 

71,161,680 

1,143,611 

5.  502,44<i 

431,219,84'* 

92, 253. 9S7 

183. 469, 548 


Total    price   sup- 
port Goss) 

LoMeson  feed  grains,  wheat, 
and  dairy  products  as  a 
percent  of  total  losses  (per- 
cent)   ■ 


772.703,628 


3, 097, 208,  552 

1,798. -261. 'rrs 

1,014.375.662 

2,150.212.263 

210. 123. 673 

191,6.38,  752 

rt,  7'!-,  V'7 

47^,    ^.-sJr-O 

44*3.  (k'l,  s*7^ 
692. 654.  9:J4 


10.080.385.087 


30.4 


69.8 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  While  those  com- 
modities are  stated  as  producing  losses, 
there  is  inventory  for  a  substantial 
amount  of  that.  In  a  business  firm,  one's 
Investment  is  shown  as  dollars;  and  if 
a  part  of  the  investment  is  in  inventory, 
it  is  not  called  a  loss.  Is  the  Senator 
indicating  that  these  are  actual  move- 
ments of  commodities? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Actual  losses.  In 
other  words,  when  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  sells  wheat  abroad,  either 
through  Public  Law  480  or  for  cash,  a 
subsidy  is  paid.  Of  course,  losses  under 
the  International  Wheat  Agreement  are 
different  from  the  support  prices.  The 
figures  I  have  just  given  are  the  losses 
sustained  by  the  Government  since  the 
inception  of  the  program  in  October  1933 
and  continuing  through  December  31, 
196L  All  losses  on  price  supports  ag- 
gregated $10  billion  plus. 

I  point  out  also  that  the  losses  on 
feed  gra'ns  and  wheat  as  a  percentage 
of  the  total  losses  between  October  1933 
and  December  1950  accounted  for  only 
20  7    percent:    but    from    October    1933 


through  1961,  they  accounted  for  48.5 
percent,  thus  showing  the  huge  losses 
sustained  by  these  two  programs.  This 
is  a  situation  we  are  trying  to  correct. 
in  contrast  with  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
grams put  together.  Of  course,  the  total 
includes  the  losses  sustained  in  the 
potato  fiasco, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  on 
that  point  would  the  Senator  give  us 
the  ratio  of  cost  to  the  value  of  market- 
ings in  these  programs?  After  all,  if 
wheat,  feed  grains,  and  dairy  products 
were  included,  we  would  come  close  to 
75  or  80  percent  of  all  the  programs  un- 
der price  supports.  So  if  there  is  a  loss 
of  70  percent  or  less  that  might  be  a 
very  good  showing.  These  commodi- 
ties have  shown  better  results  than  some 
of  the  others. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  According  to  the 
fi^zures  I  am  placing  in  the  Record,  the 
feed  grains — that  is,  com,  sorghum 
grains,  barley,  oats,  and  rye — account 
for  a  total  loss  to  the  Government, 
through  price  supports,  of  $3,097  mil- 
lion plus. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Over  how  long  a  period 
of  time'' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     From  the  inception 
of  the  program  through  December  31, 
1961. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Eighteen  years. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     The  loss  on  wheat, 
exclusive  of  the  wheat  agreement,  was 
$1,798  million. 
The  loss  on  cotton  was  $1  billion. 
The  loss  on  dairy  products  was  $2,150 
million. 

The  loss  on  peanuts  was  $210  million. 
The  loss  on  rice  was  $191  million. 
The  loss  on  tobacco  was  $6,750,000. 
The  loss  on   Irish  potatoes  was  $478 
million. 

The  loss  on  wool  was  $440  million. 
The  loss  on  other  commodities — small 
commodities,  such  as  honey — was  $692 
million. 

The  total  loss  on  the  price-support 
programs  alone  of  $10,080,365,087. 

In  a  moment  I  shall  place  in  the 
Rfcord  a  tabulation  of  further  losses  on 
the  International  Wheat  Agreement.  As 
I  remember  the  figures,  we  have  lost 
about  $1,254  million  on  it  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  All  these  figures 
are  very  useful;  but  I  think  we  must 
recognize  that  those  losses  should  be 
related  to  the  value  of  the  products 
being  marketed.  The  programs  for 
wheat,  feed  grains,  and  dairy  production 


include  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  pro- 
grams under  price  supports;  and  it  is 
like  saying  that  the  people  of  New  York 
got  from  the  Federal  Government  20  or 
30  times  the  benefits  that  the  people  of 
Nevada  received;  are  receiving  20  or  30 
times  more  than  they  deserve.  We  must 
recognize  that  there  are  fewer  people  m 
Nevada.  A  much  smaller  amount  is  in- 
volved in  the  programs  for  rice,  and  so 
forth,  as  compared  with  the  amounts  in- 
volved in  the  prourams  for  major  acn- 
cultural  commodities  of  the  country. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  .'submitting 
the  figures;  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, being  a  fine  economi-'^t.  can  u.^e 
them  as  he  desires. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE. 
tor  from  Loui.'^iana. 
for  delaying  him. 

Mr.  ELLENDER. 


I  thank  the  Sona- 
I  wish  to  apologize 

I  am  only  trying  to 


show  the  actual  lo.sses  .sustained  through 
the  price-support  program,  as  well  as 
other  losses  to  which  I  shall  call  atten- 
tion in  a  moment. 

Mr.  PROXMTRE      The  Senator  from 
Louisiana   mentioned    a   letter   received 
from  Secretary  Freeman;  I  refer  to  the 
letter  about  the  really  serious  shortage 
of  storage  space  for  butter  and  the  seri- 
ous   overproduction    of    butter,    which 
might  result  in  drastic  and  perhaps  un- 
wise action  by  our  Federal  Government. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  did  not  say  that 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    But  I  say  it;  and  I 
am  deeply  concerned  about  it      I  raise 
this  point  because  I  think  as  Members 
of  Congress  we   should   be   prepared   to 
take  emergency   action   before   we   ad- 
journ, because  before  January  the  stor- 
age space  for  butter  might  be  exhausted 
Then     what     would     happen':'       Would 
there  then  be  wholesale  destruction  of 
the  butter  supplies?     In  that  case  there 
would  be  a  serious  national  .scandal. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senat'<r  from 
Louisiana  has  considered  the  advisa- 
bility of  enacting  emergency  lei-'i-'^Iation 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  butter  can- 
not be  given  away,  why  store  it?  But,  to 
my  surprise,  I  find  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  trying  to  convert  butter 
into  butter  oil,  because  butter  oil  can  be 
conserved  without  being  stored  in  freezer 
space.  Whenever  steps  of  that  kind  are 
taken,  it  seems  to  me  they  should  serve 
as  a  fire  alarm  to  us,  warning  us  to  take 
notice  of  the  situation.  So  I  hope  the 
dairy  producers  will  look  into  this  mat- 
ter now,  because  if  they  do  not,  Congress 
will  have  to  take  action  come  January. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
But  in  the  meantime  we  may  run  out  of 
butter  storage. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  propo.se'' 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  think  we  should 
ask  the  administration  what  proposals 
for  solvint,'  this  problem  it  has.  because 
I  can  imagine  what  would  happen  to 
the  dairy  industry  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  if  we  ran  out  of  butter  storas^e 
in  the  meantime  and  if  Congress  had 
not  taken  action.  Perhaps  the  admin- 
istration has  a  program  which  we  can 
adopt. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Well,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  knows  that  I  did  the 
best  I  could. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  did.  ind«  rd. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  did  the  best  I 
could  to  try  to  get  the  milk  people  to 
get  together  and  to  try  to  formulate 
some  program.  But  the  answer  was, 
"We  are  satisfied  with  75  to  90  percent 
of  parity,  and  we  do  not  want  any 
change  in  the  law." 

So  I  do  not  know  what  else  to  do, 
except,  as  I  have  said,  to  point  out  that 
the  milk  producers  siiould  take  this  as 
a  fair  warning  that  unless  they  put 
their  owti  house  in  order,  Congress  will 
have  to  act  in  some  way.  We  cannot 
afford  to  keep  on  piling  up  any  of  these 
commodities  that  we  do  not  need.  But, 
as  I  pointed  out  on  FYiday,  we  are  ac- 
cumulating so  much  butter  and  so  much 
of  the  other  dairy  products  that  we  are 
running  out  of  storage  facilities  for 
them.    That  does  not  make  sense. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Those  of  us  who 
come  from  dairy-product-producing 
States  recognize  that  butter  is  different 
from  any  other  dairy  commodity;  and 
we  would  be  very  much  interested — at 
least,  I  would — in  considering  Uie  pos- 
sibility of  changing  the  law  so  as  to  have 
a  different  price  support  for  butter  in 
relation  to  milk  price  supports.  I  realize 
that  this  would  be  a  very  complicated 
and  very  difficult  matter  to  work  out. 
But  in  view  of  the  situation  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  described,  I  believe 
we  should  give  consideration  to  it.  A 
number  of  Senators  think  it  possible  to 
work  out  a  system  to  market  butter  at 
a  lower  price.  Today,  butter  is  not  as 
competitive  as  it  should  be  with  oleo- 
margarine and  some  of  the  other  com- 
petitive spreads.  It  seems  to  me  that 
could  be  considered  without  reviewing 
the  entire  dairy  program  and  all  its  as- 
pects. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  have  said, 
when  we  asked  the  dairy  people,  they  re- 
plied, "We  are  satisfied  with  the  pres- 
ent law\"  But  the  present  law  pro- 
vides   Government    supports,    with    no 


limit  on  production.  Of  course,  I  have 
tried  to  stop  that.  But,  somehow,  we 
have  not  been  successful. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  turn  to  table  12, 
which  shows  storage  and  other  carry- 
ing charges  from  the  fiscal  year  1933 
through  1962.  The  total  amount  spent 
by  the  Government  for  all  carrying 
charges  has  been  $9,351,600,000.  That 
is  the  amount  of  money  the  Govern- 
ment has  spent  for  storage  purposes.  As 
I  have  said.  I  am  placing  all  this  in- 
formation in  the  Record,  so  as  to  indi- 
cate to  Senators  the  necessity  for  passing 
some  kind  of  remedial  legislation  now. 
in.stead  of  allowing  these  programs  to 
continue  to  pile  up  the  surpluses,  as  has 
been  the  ca.se  in  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  this  table,  and 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Table      12. — Storage     and      other     carrying 
charges,   fiscal   1933    through    1962 » 


[Million  doUars] 

Period, 
fiscal  jcars 

Ptoraee 
and 
han- 
dling 

Trans- 
porta- 
tion 

Interest 
charge 

Reaeal 
storage 

Total 

1933-5" 

1961-56 

1957-62  » 

»847.3 
1.2M.3 

^78f).l 

"m'i' 

034.7 

144.8 

449.6 

2,012.2 

"""44^7" 
284.4 

992.1 
2, 34K.  1 
6,011.4 

Total... 

4,881.7 

1,534.2 

2,eo«.6 

329.1 

9,351  6 

1  Interest  charges  not  included  in  CCC  price  support 
kwsp». 
»  Includes  traiisi>ortiition. 
•  Kstimat«!  for  1962. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  table  No.  13, 
which  shows  the  value  of  commodities 
programed  under  Public  Law  480  from 
July  1,  1954,  when  the  bill  was  enacted, 
through  December  31,  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  primed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Value  of  commodities  progmmcl  under  Public  Lair  I,SO,  from  July  1,  195Ji,  through  Dec.  31, 

1961 

Jin  millions  of  dollars] 


' 

Title  T, 
sales  for 
foreim 

Title  II, 
donations 

Title  in 

Commodity 

Sec.  416,' 

Barter* 

Total 

Wheat  and  flour 

3,816.1 
41S.6 
409.1 

oaa.6 

241.4 

806l7 
65.5 

«4»7.6 

141.3 

63.4 

18.7 

484.1 

•152.5 

157.5 



4,807.8 
709.4 

Feed  grains                                                                              

Rice 

620.3 

Cotton 



945.3 

Tobacco                                                            .           .         

241.4 

Dairy  prodiKts 

Fats  and  oils                                                                        . 

75.9 
33.4 

4.2 

» 1, 5n«.  8 
38.2 

20.2 

1,641  3 

878.3 

Other 



08.9 

Total 

6,740.6 

(63.6) 
851.7 

a,28a4 

834.S 

(86.6) 
•  219. 0 

2,377.6 

(90.5) 



9,942.6 

W  Ixat,  feed  ftrain.s,  dairy  pro<Uicts  as  a  percent  of  total 

Ocean  tran.'iiort.ition* all  commodities    ..    

(71.  9) 
1,070.7 

3,280  4 

Total 

10,872.7 

1,043.8 

2.377.5 

1,432.0 

15,725.7 

'  Includes  domestic  and  foreiioi. 
'  No  lirrakdown  by  commodity. 

•  Hay  include  some  rye. 

«  Includes  $138Jt  million  worth  of  conuneal. 
»  Inchidcs  $107.4  million  worth  of  bntt<T  oil. 

•  Includes  $150.7  million  for  ocean  freight  hn  title  ITI  donations. 

Source:  15th  semiaouual  report  on  Public  Law  480. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  total  amount  of 
sales  for  foreign  currencies  was  $6,740 
million.  The  total  cost  of  all  titles  of 
tlie  program  for  all  commodities  was 
$9,942  million. 

Of  course,  I  realize  we  have  on  hand 
today  a  great  amount  of  soft  currency, 
so  much  so  that  we  do  not  know  what  to 
do  with  it.  There  should  be  a  limitation 
to  the  sales  of  these  surpluses  for  soft 
currencies. 

I  am  glad  to  say  there  is  in  the  law  a 
provision  which  would  permit  our  Gov- 
ernment, through  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  to  sell  some  of  these  com- 
modities to  underdeveloped  countries  and 
to  sell  them  through  the  private  trade 
under  long-term  credit.  I  believe  that 
would  alleviate  the  situation  quite  a  bit. 
In  that  provision,  we  state  that,  instead 
of  having  the  host  government  act  to 
sell  the  commodities,  we  sell  them  to  the 
private  trade,  on  the  condition  that  the 
private  trade  use  the  money  in  helping  to 
develop  the  economies  of  underdeveloped 
countries.  I  think  it  is  better  to  do  it  in 
that  way  than  the  way  in  which  it  has 
been  done  in  the  past,  where  the  Gov- 
ernment took  hold  of  the  money  and 
sp>ent  it  for  almost  any  purpose  it  wanted 
to. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  Uke  to  revert  for 
a  moment  to  the  question  of  storage 
costs.  I  wonder  if  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  ever  received  any  expla- 
nation from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture as  to  why  a  commercial  elevator  is 
allowed  a  3 -percent  tolerance  for  shrink- 
age, whereas  a  farmer  storing  for  the 
Government  is  given  no  tolerance  at  all? 
In  other  words,  let  me  put  it  this  way: 
If  a  commercial  outfit  stores  100  bushels 
of  grain,  it  is  paid  so  much  for  storing 
the  hundred  bushels;  but  it  has  to  re- 
turn only  97  bushels  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  other  words,  it  gets  a 
shrinkage  allowance.  However,  if  a 
farmer  stores  100  bushels  of  grain  for 
the  Government,  he  is  required  to  retui'n 
the  full  100  bushels  to  the  Government. 
Has  the  Senator  had  any  explanation  of 
that  discrepancy? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No,  but  I  will  find 
out  and  give  the  explanation  to  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    It  is  quite  important. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  It  may  be  a  custom 
that  was  created. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  it  is.  The 
shrinkage  allowance  is  supposed  to  go  to 
the  one  doing  the  storing.  For  instance, 
if  the  storage  charge  is  18  cents  a  bushel. 
there  might  be  a  shrinkage  allowance 
of  3  percent  for  eveiTone, 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  This  custom  may 
have  growTi  up  in  j'ears  gone  by. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No;  it  is  occurring  this 
year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes,  but  it  grew  up 
in  years  gone  by. 

Mr.  .AIKEN.  It  probably  occurred  in 
the  1938  program,  because  in  those  days 
if  someone  bid  6  cents  a  bushel  for  stor- 
age, the  Government  said.  "That  Is  not 
enough  to  build  up  the  ocono.my  "  and 


insisted    on    an 
mum  charge. 


8-cent-a-bu.'^hel    mini- 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  table  to  which  I  have  referred  in  re- 
gard to  storage  has  in  it  the  figures  for 
the  actual  cost  of  the  storage,  also  trans- 
portation, interest  charge,  and  so  forth. 
As  I  said,  all  of  that  together  aggregates 
a  cost  of  $9,351  million. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
consider  that  all  a  loss,  however,  because 
most  of  the  companies  that  have  been 
storing  have  been  companies  that  are  in 
the  52-percent  tax  bracket,  and  if  they 
had  not  been  evading  taxes,  they  should 
have  returned  a  good  percentage  of  that 
money  to  the  Federal  Treasury 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  table  which  I 
just  asked  be  placed  in  the  Record  re- 
ferred to  the  value  of  commodities  pro- 
gramed under  Public  Law  480  from  July 
1,  1954,  to  December  31,  196L  Here 
again  I  wish  to  say  that  the  wheat,  feed 
grains,  dairy  products,  as  a  percentage 
of  the  total  under  title  3  of  Public  Law 
480,  amounted  to  63.6;  under  title  2. 
which  is  donations,  86.6  percent:  and 
total  donations  under  section  416.  90.5 
percent;  for  a  total  of  71.9  percent  of 
the  total. 

Ocean  transportation  on  all  commodi- 
ties aggregated  in  excess  of  $1  billion. 
Mr.  CURTIS.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 
Mr.    CURTIS.     In    reference    to    the 
figures  the  Senator  has  referred  to  and 
the  cost  of  Public  Law  480,  were  those 
figures  for  the  life  of  the  act? 
Mr.  ELLENDER,     Yes. 
Mr.  CURTIS.     They  were  not  annual 
figures? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  they  were  total 
figures. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  recent  days  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  Finance  in  ref- 
erence to  the  trade  expansion  program. 
He  has  pointed  out  that  we  assist  exports 
by  paying  the  shipping  costs.  We  have 
an  export  subsidy  on  wheat,  rice,  and 
cotton.  All  of  that  is  for  the  regular  ex- 
ports. Then,  if  the  commodities  are  sold 
under  Public  Law  480,  we  take  payment 
in  soft  currencies,  and  leave  most  of  the 
currencies  abroad.  I  asked  for  the  total 
annual  figure  of  the  cost  of  the  exports. 
He  placed  it  at  $1.9  billion.  Our  total 
exports  of  agricultural  products  last  year 
ran  a  little  over  $5  billion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Five  billion  dollars. 

Mr.    CURTIS.     About    40    percent    of 

that  was  subsidies,  one  way  or  another. 

Mr.   ELLENDER.     Under  Public   Law 

480. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  export  subsidies 
on  the  shipping  costs  are  in  addition  to 
Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Do  the  tables  in  rela- 
tion to  feed  grain  surpluses  reflect  en- 
tirely the  increase  in  production,  or  what 
has  happened  in  recent  years  on  the  level 
of  consumption  by  both  animals  and 
humans? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  coming  to  that 
in  a  moment,  to  show  the  utilization. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  talking  about 
domestic  consumption. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  production  and 
utilization  of  corn  by  crop  years  are  as 
follows:    1950-51  production,  2,764  mil- 


lion bushels.  Utilization  was  2,869 
million  bushels.  There  was  a  minus  of 
105  million  bushels  that  we  had  to  take 
from  our  surpluses  and  carryover. 

In  1951-52  we  were  short  253  million 
bushels. 

But  beginning  in  1952-53,  and  on 
down,  we  gradually  increased  the  pro- 
duction of  corn  over  and  above  our  re- 
quirements. 

We  started  that  m  1952-53,  when  we 
produced  283  million  bushels  more  than 
we  consumed. 

In  1953-54  we  produced  150  milUon 
bushels  more  than  we  consumed. 

In  1954-55  we  produced  114,556,000 
bushels  more  than  we  consumed.  In 
1956-57,  253  million  bushels  more.  That 
is  corn  only,  and  does  not  include  grain 
sorghums. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Lei  us  consider  corn. 
What  was  the  consumption  figure  for  the 
last  year  the  Senator  has  the  figure? 

Mr.    ELLENDER.     The    last    year    is 
1960-61.     That  is  3,688  million  bushels. 
Mr.  CURTIS,     How  would  that  com- 
pare with  5  years  prior  or  10  years  prior? 
Mr,  ELLENDER.    For  1955  it  was  2,744 
million  bushels. 

Mr,  CURTIS.     It  has  gone  up. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 
Mr.  CURTIS.     But  not  as  fast  as  the 
production. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Not  as  fast  as  the 
production  by  any  means.  That  is  why 
there  has  been  the  accumulation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metc.alf  :n  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
vield?- 

Mr.  ELLENDER     I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.    I  think  the  latest  figures 
from  the  Department  indicate  that  for 
1961     consumption    was    3.983    million 
bushels. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Was  that  produc- 
tion^ 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  utilization. 
Tentative  figures  were  given  out,  and  I 
think  they  were  corrected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  current 
figure. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  For  1961;  3,983  million 
bushels  utilization,  3,624  million  bushels 
production 

Mr.  ELLENDER  I  was  looking  at  the 
wrong  figure, 

Mr.  AIKEN  Consumption  exceeded 
production  by  .'^ome  350  million  bushels. 
Mr  ELLENDER.  That  was  because  of 
the  emergency  program.  We  have  the 
emergency  program,  which  cut  back  the 
feed  grains  some  280  million  bushels  or 
so.  The  result  for  corn  and  grain  sor- 
ghums was  a  decrease  of  about  421  mil- 
lion bushels.  That  was  due  to  the  emer- 
gency program,  which  I  pointed  out  a 
while  ago  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$800  million. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Consumption  of  wheat 
did  not  go  up.  in  spite  of  the  increase  in 
population,  but  remained  about  the 
same. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  think  the  domestic 
consumption  of  wheat  has  been  on  a  de- 
crease, on  a  per  capita  basis. 

Mr.  CURTIS  The  definition  with  re- 
spect to  per  capita  consumption  used  in 
the  tables  includes  exports? 


Mr.  ELLENDER      Yes.     All   uses  are 
included 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  President,  the 
next  table  is  table  14.  It  relates  to  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement  The 
figures  are  given  for  fiscal  years  1950 
through  1962.  The  cost  has  been  $1- 
254.068,088  That  is  over  and  above  the 
price  supports  I  indicated  a  while  a^ro. 
in  relation  to  wheat. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Would  the  Senator  ex- 
plain how  that  cost  or  loss  took  place'' 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  enter  into  a 
wheat  agreement  under  which  we  agree 
to  sell  wheat  at  a  certain  level,  not  less 
than  and  not  more  than  certain  figures. 
We  usually  suffer  a  loss  ranging  from 
45  to  70  cents  a  bushel  That  is  what 
has  happened.  Under  the  wheat  agree- 
ment we  have  sold  wheat  m  an  amount 
between  150  and  250  million  bushels. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  other  words,  to  carry 
out  our  ai^recment  to  keep  the  world 
price  stable  the  Treasury  has  to  provide 
a  cushion? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  same  thing  as 
is  done  on  exports 

Mr.  CUTITIS     It  is  quite  similar. 
Mr.    ELLENDER.     In    any    event,    m 
1950.  135  million  bushels  plus  were  sold 
under  the  agreement.     The  loss  was  $75 
million  plus. 

In  1951.  265  million  bushels  plu.s  were 
sold,  and  the  lo.ss  was  $180  million  plus. 
In  1952.  254  million  bushels  plus  were 
sold,  and  the  lo.ss  was  $171  million  plus. 
I  shall  put  into  the  Record  the  table 
showing  the  year,  the  quantity  ."^old  un- 
der the  wheat  agreement,  and  the  los.ses 
sustained.  As  I  have  stated,  the  entire 
cost,  including  the  estimate  for  1962,  is 
shown  to  be  $1,254,068,088.  We  could 
add  that  to  the  losses  .sustained  on  price 
supports  for  wheat,  and  that  would 
show  a  total  of  well  over  $3  billion. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  table  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORn. 
as  follows: 

International  Wheat  Agreement 


Fiscal  year 

Quantity 
(bush*' Is) 

Net  costs 

1950 

135. 186. 750 
266. 778. 793 
254.  787.  626 
223. 703.  898 
118.0-25.  1(« 
131.567.381 
la.  350.  130 
106.633.012 
106.703.391 
83.518.285 
103.927.558 
130.036.018 
135. 000. 000 

$75.  862,  460 

1951  

180.145.501 

1952 

171.312,221 

1953 

130. 786.  401 

1954 _ 

1955 - 

68.974.972 
99.718.111 

19,56      

92.313.014 

1957 - 

90,071.366 

1958 

82.417.662 

1959 

48. 303. 169 

1960 

66.  301. 657 

1961   

71,, 530. 664 

1962' 

86.331,000 

Total       

1,264,068,088 

'  Estiinatod. 

Mr,  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in 
the  fall  of  1961  the  President  announced 
an  increase  in  the  support  price  of 
wheat,  ranging  from  20  to  44  cents  a 
bushel,  depending  upon  the  variety?  Of 
course,  that  made  it  necessary  to  pay 
much  higher  export  subsidies. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  true,  but 
that  was  done  to  provide  a  level  of  in- 
come for  the  farmers,  comparable  to 
what  they  had  the  year  befoie;  in  other 
words,  not  to  decrease  their  income. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  was  raised  from  about 
$1.79  up  to  $2  on  the  average. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  naturally  made  a 
difference  of  probably  $100  million  or 
$200  million. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Perhaps,  but  under 
the  International  Wheat  Agreement  in 
1961,  there  were  sales  of  130  million 
bushels  plus,  and  the  loss  was  S71.530,- 
664.  In  1962,  the  estimate  is  that  there 
will  be  135  million  bushels  sold,  and 
that  the  lo.ss  will  be  $86,331,000.  The 
difference  is  not  very  much. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  bonus  payment  for 
the  production  of  wheat  accrued  to  a 
few  Stat-es.  aiid  not  to  the  wheat  States 
generally,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  next 
I  wish  to  present  a  table  to  indicate  the 


costs  of  the  conservation  reserve  pro- 
gram. Table  15  relates  to  the  total  con- 
servation reserve  program  costs.  It 
shows  a  total  cost  of  $2,663,431,864.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  table 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Total  conservation  reserve  program  costs 


Total  conscriation  reserve  program 
costs — Continued 


Fiscal  year 

Payments 

Administra- 
tive expenses 

Actual: 

19561 

$156,  482 

19.'>7 

$18,547,355 
94, 925, 095 
141.888,534 
306, 135.  728 
350,  574, 224 

$333,925,328 
312, 696, 000 
299.078,000 
203,417,000 
157,384.000 
152, 110, 000 

11.211,610 

195)8 

15,670,641 

19.19 

16,153,220 

19r<l      

18,  428, 236 

1961 

12, 350, 895 

Estimated: 

1962      

$12,  500, 000 

1963.. 

10,304,000 

1964  

1965                 .      .  . 

1966        

1967 

Fisca 

1  year 

Payments 

Administra- 
tive expenses 

Estimated— 
1968    ... 

Continued 

131,867,000 

117.030,000 

43,095,000 

750,000 

8.600 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Total. 

2,663,431,864 

96,  774, 884 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  President, 
table  16  relates  to  the  soil  bank  program. 
Figures  are  given  for  cotton,  for  rice, 
for  tobacco,  for  corn  and  for  wheat. 
The  grand  total  on  the  acrea.ee  reserve 
program  is  $1,569,638,226.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  table  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  :r.  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Soil  hank — Acreage  reserve  program 


Cotton  fupland): 

Total  acres  in  soil  l>ank 

Fumls  obligated  tor  cost  ol  acreage 
reserve 

Average  cost  per  acre 

Rice: 

Total  acres  In  soil  bank 

Fun<ls  obligated  for  cost  of  acreage 
resi'rvc 

Average  cost  per  acre 

All  tobacco: 

Total  acres  In  soil  bank 

FuniLs  obligated  for  cost  of  acreage 
res?rve 

Average  cost  iht  acre 


1956 


1, 121, 151 

$27,  336. 091 
$24.38 

28,162 

$1,  394.  294 
$49.51 

32,502 

$6, 633. 018 
$204.08 


1957 


3,015,630 

$153, 29C,  122 
$50,83 

242,017 

$15,  466, 62.'> 
$63.91 

79,701 

$17. 806. 424 
r223  42 


1958 


4, 925, 957 

$270, 207.  669 
$64,85 

174,198 

$11,941,731 
$68.55 

110,618 

$26,  516, 210 
$239,71 


Com  (commercial  area  only) : 

Total  iicres  in  soil  bank 

Funds  obligated  for  cost  of  acreage 
reserve 

Average  cost  per  acre 

All  wheat  (commercial  area  only); 

Total  aires  In  soil  bank 

Funds  obligated  for  cost  of  acreage 
reserve 

Average  cost  per  acre 

Total 

Grand  total. 


1956 


6, 315, 578 

$179,664,064 
$33.80 

6, 670, 441 

$44, 739. 889 
$7.89 


$259,  767, 356 


1957 


6, 233, 478 

$196,  417. 873 
$37, S3 

12,  783, 192 

$230,851,526 
$18,06 


$613, 838, 570 
$1, 569, 638, 226 


1958 


6,  Ti.'V-'',  f»93 

$282,2.S5.190 
$42.39 

6, 289,  477 

$105,111,500 
$19.87 


$696,032,300 


Mr.  ELLENDEF'..  Mr.  President,  table 
17  shews  'Production  and  Utilization  of 
Wheat  by  Crop  Year,  1950-61."  I  dis- 
cussed that  problem  a  moment  ago.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
may  be  incorporated  in  the  Record  at 
this  i>Dint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foil  Dws : 

ProdiLCtion  and  utilization  of  wheat  by  crop 
year,  1950-61 
IMiUion  bushels] 


Production  and   utilization  of  corn  by  crop 
year.  1950-61 

fMillion  busheLs] 


Year 

Produc- 
tion 

rtilira- 
tion 

DifTer- 
ence 

IMO 

1,019 

988 

1,306 

1,173 

984 

937 

1,005 

9.56 

1,457 

1,121 

1,357 

1,235 

1,068 

1,044 

1, 132 

956 

845 

882 

940 

1,129 

984 

1,043 

1,103 

1,259 

1,307 

-26 

1951 

-144 

1952 

-f350 

1953 

-f328 

1964 

-1-102 

1956 

-3 

1956 

-124 

1957 : 

-28 

1968 

4-414 

WW.... 

-fl8 

lOflO 

-f98 

1961 

-T2 

1962     (special     wbe&t 
nroBTam) 

Year 

Prodnc- 
tion 

Utilira- 
tion 

Differ- 
ence 

19.'>0-51 

2,764 
2.629 
2.981 
2.882 
2.708 
2.873 
3.075 
3.045 
3.366 
3.826 
3,908 

3,624 

3,618 

2,869 
2.882 
2,698 
2.732 
2.694 
2.744 
2.822 
2.997 
3,302 
3,563 
3,668 

3.983 

-105 

19.'il-52     

-253 

1952-53 

4-283 

1953-54 

4-150 

1954-65       

4-114 

1955-.56 

-1-129 

1956-57 

4-253 

1967-58 

4-48 

1958-50 

4-54 

1959-60       

4-262 

1960-61 

4-220 

1961-62  (feed  grain  pro- 
gram )     

-359 

1962-63  (feed  grain  pro- 

Production  and  utilization  of  grain  sorghums 
by  crop  year,  1950-61 — Continued 

[Million  bushels] 


Year 

Produc- 
tion 

Utilira- 
tion 

Differ- 
ence 

1953-54     

116 
236 
243 
205 
668 
681 
665 
620 

483 

101 
183 
237 

207 
338 
380 

484 
499 

486 

4-15 

1954-55 

4-58 

1955-56 

44 

1956-57 

-2 

1957-58 

4-230 

1958-69 

+201 

1959-60  

4-71 

1960-61 

4-121 

1961-62  (feed  grata 
program) 

-2 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr  President,  table 
19  shows  'Production  and  Utilization  of 
Grain  Sorghums  by  Crop  Year.  1950-61." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  table 
may  be  printed  in  tlie  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Mr.  President,  table     Production  and  utilization  of  grain  sorghums 
18  shows  "Production  and  Utilization  of  ^^  <^°P  V^^^-  ^^^O-ei 

Corn    by   Crop   Year.    1950-61."     I   dis-  i.MiUion  bushels]  

cussed  that  a  while  ago.  and  I  ask  unan-  ~7 

imous  consent   that    the   table   may   be  Vear 

incorporated  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There   being   no  objection,    the    table 
was  oidered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,     Jq^.k'HIIIHIIIII] 

as  follows:  1962-S3'".'. 


Produc- 
tion 


234 

163 

91 


Utilira- 
tion 


265 

191 

93 


Differ- 
ence 


-20 

-28 

-2 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
point  out  that  since  hybrid  sorghum  has 
been  developed,  production  has  increased 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  production  in  1960-61  was  620 
million  bushels,  compared  to  an  annual 
production  of  only  234  million  bushels 
10  years  ago, 

Mr.  President,  table  20  shows  "Pro- 
duction and  Utilization  of  Barley  by  Crop 
year,  1950-61."  The  figures  are  verv- 
interesting.  They  Indicat-e  some  in- 
creases in  some  years  with  decreases  in 
other  years.  The  production  of  that 
commodity  has  been  oii  an  uicrease.  but 
not  as  great  as  has  been  the  case  with 
respect  to  grain  sorghums  and  com.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
may  be  print^^d  m  the  Record. 
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There  bein«  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Production  and  utilization  of  harley  ty  crop 
pear,  1950S  1 

[Million  bushelsl 


Year 

Produc- 
tion 

mnira- 
tlon 

Dlfler- 
ence 

1950-51 

304 
257 
228 
247 
379 
403 
377 
443 
477 
422 
431 
393 
393 

291 
275 
265 
343 
344 
445 
394 
425 
464 
469 
460 
444 

+  13 

1-'51^52 

19.^2-53 

1'<.t3-54 

-18 
-37 

-96 

1964-M     

+35 

1955-56 

-42 

1956-57 

-17 

1967-58  

+  18 

l'958-59         

+  13 

1959-60 

-47 

1960-61 

-29 

1961-62      

-51 

I'xat^ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
last  table  that  I  have.  No.  21,  relates  to 
"Production  and  Utilization  of  Oats  by 
Crop  Year,  1950-61."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  table  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Production  and  utilization  of  oats  by  crop 
year,  1950-61 

[Million  bushels] 


Year 

Produc- 

Uon 

Utillia- 
tion 

Differ- 
ence 

1950-81   

1.369 

1.278 
1,217 
1,153 
1,410 
1,496 
1,151 
1,290 
1,401 
1,062 
1.155 
1.013 
997 

1,318 
1,349 
1,315 
1.  J60 
1,354 
1,455 
1.275 
1,231 
1,362 
1,1.53 
1,098 
1,063 

+51 

1951-52 

-71 

196a-53     

-9S 

1953-54        

-107 

ly.M-55 

1955-56  

+  .56 
+41 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1958-50         

-124 
+  59 
+39 

1959-flO 

-101 

1960-61   

+  57 

1961-62 

-5i) 

1962-63 

P^ 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press the  hope  that  Senators  who  are 
interested  in  the  program  will  study 
closely  those  tables,  and  observe  that  $1 
billion  has  been  charged  off  by  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

These  programs  have  been  established 
In  good  faith  in  the  hope  that  there 
would  be  some  improvement  in  our  farm 
situation.  I  voted  reluctantly  for  the 
soil  bank  program.  As  I  indicated,  that 
program  cost  us  in  excess  of  $2  billion. 
The  acreage  reserve  program,  that  is, 
the  soil  bank,  cost  far  more  than  $1.5 
billion.  And  yet  today  we  are  con- 
fronted with  more  and  more  production. 

As  I  have  said.  I  hope  that  Senators 
will  not  argue  on  the  bill  too  long.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  us  to  spend  another 
week  considering  the  bill.  I  think  the 
issues  are  very  clear.  I  express  the  hope 
that  the  wheat  provision  of  the  bill,  as 
presented  by  the  committee,  will  be 
adopted.  That  will  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  We  will  at  least  correct 
the  evils  of  another  commodity. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  in  the  past,  we 
have  taken  action  with  respect  to  cotton 
and  rice.  Although  the  production  of 
those  two  commodities  is  in  line  with 
the  requirements,  I  admit  that  still  it  is 
costly.  I  wish  we  could  do  something 
to  decrease  the  program  cost  of  even 


those  commodities.  But  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  the  tools  available 
to  him  with  which  further  to  decrease 
the  price  supports  of  those  commodities 
if  he  chooses  to  do  so.  All  I  am  asking 
is  that  the  same  thing  be  done  with  re- 
spect to  com  and  other  feed  grains. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  said  on  many 
other  occasions.  It  does  not  make  sense 
for  us  to  promote  the  production  of 
commodities  that  we  do  not  need,  par- 
ticularly when  it  is  so  costly  to  do  so.  and 
at  a  tinrie  when  we  are  trying  to  find  ways 
and  means  to  reduce  expenditures  of  the 
Federal  Government.  It  strikes  me  that 
if  a  realistic  approach  were  made  to  the 
pending  measure  and  the  proposals  I 
have  made  in  an  effort  to  reenact  the  feed 
grain  fiection  or  title  that  the  Senate 
agreed  to  in  May,  it  would  go  far  toward 
correcting  the  evils  that  exist  in  that  pro- 
gram. But,  I  repeat,  I  am  bowing  to 
what  some  of  my  friends  have  been  tell- 
ing me.  that  we  would  have  a  hard 
time  persuading  the  House  to  adopt 
that  program.  So  let  us  try  to  adopt  an 
alternative.  The  alternative  that  I  pro- 
pose to  the  Senate  would  merely  extend 
for  another  year  the  emergency  pro- 
gram on  the  production  of  corn  and  other 
feed  grains,  and  repeal  the  1958  law  as 
it  affects  corn.  That  would  permit  the 
production  of  corn  and  other  feed  grains 
in  limited  quantities  at  a  fixed  price 
support. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee.  I 
promisiB  that  next  January  I  will  get  on 
the  job  again  and  try  to  do  all  I  can  in 
order  to  make  possible  the  adoption  of 
a  realistic  program  affecting  com  and 
other  feed  grains,  as  well  as  dairy 
production. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  been  very  dili- 
gent, not  only  this  year,  but  throu>:hout 
the  years,  in  going  into  questions  of  agri- 
culture. He  is  always  very  courteous  to 
other  Senators.    I  thank  him  for  it. 

Does  the  Senator  have  a  figure  or  an 
estimate  of  what  the  net  annual  cost  to 
the  Government  is  to  support  at,'ricul- 
ture? 

Let  me  explain  what  I  mean  by  "net 
cost."  Many  confusing  statements  are 
issued.  We  appropriate  money  for  the 
REA.  It  is  loaned  and  is  ultimately  paid 
back.  The  loaning  of  that  money  is 
counted  as  an  expenditure,  and  when  it 
comes  back  it  is  counted  as  a  receipt. 
I  am  not  advocating  the  so-called  dual 
budget.  Also  sometimes  in  listing  ex- 
penditures under  support  loans,  there  is 
listed  as  an  expenditure  the  entire 
amount  of  loan  to  the  farmer  to  support 
the  prices  of  commodities,  while  the 
actual  net  loss  or  cost  to  the  Government 
is  not  shown.  Does  the  Senator  have  an 
estimate  of  what  is  being  spent  to  sup- 
port agriculture,  from  the  standpoint  of 
net  cost? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  our  support  program,  our  sub- 
sidies abroad,  and  also 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  mean  everything,  from 
our  assistance  to  foreign  countries  to  ex- 
tension work.  How  much  do  we  spend 
on  agriculture? 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  Senator  in- 
cludes all  of  that,  I  do  not  have  the 
figures  available.  But  according  to  the 
budget  estimates,  our  program  in  agri- 
culture would  normally  cost,  with  all 
price  supports  that  I  have  been  arguing 
about  today,  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2 
billion. 

Mr   CURTIS.  $2  billion  a  year? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Just  about.  The 
total  price  support  program  for  1961,  in- 
cluding all  sales,  and  the  amounts 
given  under  various  programs,  was 
$2,307,426,492. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     That  is  the  net  figure? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  The  other 
programs,  such  as  soil  conservation 

Mr  CURTIS.     The  soil  bank? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  soil  bank  Is  not 
Included  in  that  figure.  As  I  pointed 
out,  that  pertains  to  the  total  price  sup- 
port proEjrams.  As  I  pointed  out  a  while 
ago  also,  we  entered  into  the  soil  bank 
program  In  the  hope  that  we  could  take 
enough  land  out  of  cultivation  so  that 
we  could  save  the  Government  money 
in  storage. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  raised  some  questions 
about  that  program  at  the  time  It  was 
considered,  as  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  did  al.so. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  did,  too.  But  I 
was  willing  to  make  a  try  at  it,  as  the 
Senator  probably  was,  too.  As  I  pointed 
out,  the  soil  bank  program  cost  In  excess 
of  $2  billion.  Those  are  costs  that  were 
actually  lost  by  paying  the  fanners  not 
to  plant. 

If  we  had  not  had  the  soil  bank  pro- 
gram, the  chances  are  that  the  Increases 
In  surpluses  of  wheat,  com,  and  other 
crops  mluht  have  been  greater  than  what 
they  are  now  and  would  have  cost  a 
good  deal  more  than  the  present  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  I  am  asking  for. 
I  do  not  expect  at  this  time.  I  merely 
make  the  suggestion  that  somewhere 
along  the  line  either  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
or  possibly  the  staff  of  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  that 
handles  the  appropriation  should  make 
an  analysis  of  the  net  cost  of  what  we 
are  spending  on  agriculture. 

I  believe  it  would  be  helpful  to  the 
Senate  to  be  able  to  look  at  such  a  figure, 
rather  than  continually  to  be  engaged 
in  patchwork  and  a  piecemeal  attack  on 
the  problem,  and  I  feel  it  would  be  help- 
ful to  look  at  the  whole  picture,  to  see 
what  someone  may  be  able  to  bring  up  to 
put  the  whole  operation  on  a  basis  that 
would  be  much  less  costly. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Well,  I  .should  like  to 
say  to  the  Senator  that  I  believe  the 
figures  are  available,  and  that  they  could 
be  obtained  very  readily. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     It  could  be  done. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Without  question, 
it  Is  a  matter  of  adding  them  up,  I  sup- 
pose. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  am  sure  there  is  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation available. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  However.  I  might 
point  out  what  I  have  already  stated  on 
many  occasions,  particularly  when 
former  Secretary'  of  Agriculture  Benson 
came  before  our  committee  prior  to  be- 
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coming  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He 
indicated  i  loss  to  the  Government  in 
excess  of  S 15  billion.  What  he  took  in- 
to consideration  was  REA  and  many 
other  programs  that  paid  back  to  the 
Government.  He  even  had  the  soil  con- 
servation program  included.  We  pro- 
ceeded to  get  the  figures,  to  show  the 
cost  of  the  support  price  procram.  which 
was  the  sibject  at  issue  at  the  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  talking  about  the 
whole  proi^ram  of  agriculture — exports. 
and  suppo  -t  price,  and  soil  bank,  and  the 
whole  thing. 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  If  the  Senator  will 
look  over  tlie  tables  he  will  get  the  answer 
to  practically  all  his  questions. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
helpful.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Unless  the  Senator 
wishes  to  ask  further  questions,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr  CARLSON.  I  shall  speak  briefly, 
Mr.  President,  on  this  subject.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
ELLENDER  J,  as  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Arriculturc  and  ForestiT.  has 
certainly  demonstrated  not  only  his 
knowledge  but  also  his  preat  interest  in 
agriculture  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
statement  he  has  made  this  afternoon 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  also  ap- 
preciate tlie  fact  that  he  Is  suggesting 
that  we  have  a  voluntary  continuation 
of  the  present  program  for  feed  grains 
and  wheal  for  1  more  year  on  a  vol- 
untary bafis. 

I  wish  lo  di.scuss  the  voluntary  feed 
grain  protram.  As  the  chairman  has 
stated,  he  realizes  the  difficulty  of  secur- 
ing appro\al  of  a  mandatory  feed  grain 
program.  I  am  opi)osed  to  it.  I  do  not 
believe  we  need  a  mandatory  feed  grain 
control  program  at  this  time.  After  1 
year's  further  study  of  the  program  and 
Its  operation,  we  may  decide  that  we  do 
not  need  it  at  all.  Therefore,  a  1-year 
program  will  be  helpful  According  to 
Prof.  Francis  A.  Kutish  of  Iowa  State 
University: 

For  the  Irst  time  In  9  years,  feed  grain 
utilization  In  1961-62  will  exceed  feed  grain 
production. 

FEED  GRAIN  STOCKS  TO  FALL  28  PERCENT 

Mr.  President,  the  July  "Feed  Situa- 
tion" just  i.ssued  by  the  Department  of 
Agricultur?  reix)rts  that  carryover  stocks 
of  feed  grains  will  drop  by  12  million 
tons,  the  equivalent  of  425  million  bu.'^h- 
el?  of  corr.,  by  the  close  of  this  market- 
ing year,  September  30.  Domestic  feed 
grain  utilization  and  exports  are  botli 
setting  new  records.  Total  feed  giain 
disapix^art  nee  this  year  will  be  greater 
than  production  in  any  year  except  1960. 
And  furthrr  modest  increases  in  utiliza- 
tion are  c  <pected  next  year  becau.se  of 
our  large  livestock  population  and  our 
current  hii^h  rate  of  grain  feeding. 

Based  on  July  crop  production  pros- 
pects, total  utilization  in  the  coming 
feeding  year.  1962-63.  may  exceed  pro- 
duction as  much  as  in  the  current  year. 
This  would  result  m  a  further  reduction 
of  12  milli(in  tons  or  425  million  bushels 
of  corn — a  total  reduction  of  28  percent 
in  carryover  stocks  in  2  years 

Mr.  Pres  dent,  this  is  indeed  a  happy 
prospect.  The  feed  grain  growing 
weather  in  1961  was  the  most  favorable 


on  record  leading  to  a  13-percent  in- 
crease in  corn  yields  per  acre  over  1960. 
offsetting  much  of  the  acreage  reduction 
achieved  by  the  voluntary  feed  grains 
program.  After  the  bumper  1961  yields 
to  feed  grains  were  harvested,  however, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  estimated 
total  disappearance  would  exceed  pro- 
duction by  7  million  tons  and  carryover 
at  the  end  of  the  year  would  be  reduced 
by  that  amount.  In  May  they  foimd 
utilization  was  running  .so  high  that 
carryover  stocks  would  be  reduced  by 
10  million  tons  or  360  million  bushels  of 
corn.  And  now  in  July  they  have  again 
revised  their  estimates  indicating  the 
carryover  will  drop  by  the  12  million 
tons  mentioned  earlier. 

THE     1962     VOLUNTARY     PROGRAM     RESULTS 
REASSURING 

Probably  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  have  been  concerned,  as  I  have 
been,  that  the  effectiveness  of  a  volun- 
tary program  would  decline  because  of 
a  drop  in  participation  and  as  a  result 
of  increased  plantings  by  nonpartici- 
pants.  It  is  reassuring  that  participa- 
tion in  the  voluntary  feed  grains  pro- 
gram in  1962,  contrary  to  expectations, 
is  higher  than  it  was  in  1961.  And  the 
Government  report  just  issued  states: 

Farmers  planted  about  5  million  acres  less 
feed  grains  this  year  tlian  last,  bringing  total 
feed  grain  acreage  down  to  the  lowest  level 
In  more  than  60  years. 

This  statement  indicates  that  in- 
creased plantings  on  the  part  of  non- 
participants  have  not  offset  the  acreage 
adjustments  made  by  the  participants. 
Studies  also  have  buen  completed  which 
indicate  that  the  cooperators  in  the  1961 
program  did  not  apply  more  fertilizer  on 
their  reduced  acreages. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  have  the  highest  re- 
paid for  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, the  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
ELLENDER  ].  I  know  he  has  studied  the 
problems  of  American  farmers  for  many 
yeai's.  It  is  my  understanding  that  when 
the  farm  bill  comes  before  the  Senate 
in  the  next  few  days  he  plans  to  move 
that  mandatory  feed  grain  controls  be 
again  substituted  for  that  section  of 
the  committee  bill  which  provides  for  a 
continuation  of  the  current  successful 
voluntary  program.  In  view  of  the  facts 
just  reviewed  I  believe  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take for  the  Senate  to  take  such  action. 

It  now  appears  that  carryover  stocks 
of  feed  grains  will  be  reduced  from  84.7 
million  tons  last  fall  to  61  million  tons  as 
a  result  of  2  years  of  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram. This  reduction  will  be  achieved 
m  spite  of  the  best  feed  grain  crowing 
weather  on  record  in  1961  and  1962. 
Feed  grain  utilization  will  have  reached  a 
level  in  1962-63  higher  than  the  pro- 
duction m  any  single  year  on  record. 
Even  though  the  weather  continues  to  be 
unusually  favorable,  a  third  year  of  the 
voluntary  program  may  reduce  carry- 
over stocks  to  less  than  50  million  tons 
or  a  third  of  a  year's  supply  There  is 
substantial  agreement  that  carryover 
stocks  of  35  to  50  million  tons  should 
be  maintained  as  a  national  reserve 
against  emergencies  Needed  further 
reductions  in  stock  after  a  third  year  of 


a    voluntary    program    should    be    very 
small  or  none  at  all. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
urges  the  adoption  of  a  mandatory  feed 
grains  program  in  order  to  reduce  Gov- 
ernment costs.  In  view  of  this  latest 
information,  however,  a  much  smaller 
adjustment  will  be  needed  in  feed  grain 
acreages  aft.er  1963.  for  then  carryover 
stocl-^  will  approximate  desirable  levels. 
Hence  Government  cost.s  can  be  reduced 
substantially  under  a  voluntary  program. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  impor- 
tant consideration.  Weather  investiga- 
tion;; carried  on  by  Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity indicate  that  unusually  favorable 
weather  has  contribut^^d  substantially  to 
the  high  corn  and  grain  sorghum  yields 
in  each  of  the  years  since  1957.  This 
imujually  favorable  weather  will  not 
continue  indefinitely. 

In  my  own  State  of  Kansas  in  the 
past  15  years  the  production  of  corn  has 
varied  from  32  to  90  million  bushels  and 
the  production  of  sorghum  grains  has 
varied  from  11  to  168  million  bushels. 
Feed  grain  yields  have  been  excellent  in 
Kansas  for  several  years  now  but  yields 
could  be  more  than  a  half  lower  next 
year 

Thie  Christian  Science  Monitor  in  a 
recent  article  entitled  "Grain  Surplus 
Questioned"  points  out  that  utilization 
of  f(?ed  grains  has  been  increasing  as 
rapidly  as  yields  since  1958.  What 
would  happen  if  we  should  encounter  a 
series  of  years  in  which  the  weather  was 
as  unfavorable  as  it  has  been  imusually 
favorable  since  1957''  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  reprinted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  at  the  close 
of  my  remarks  in  order  that  other  Mem- 
bes  of  the  Senate  may  read  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Grain  Surplus  Questioned 
(By  Dorothea  Kahn  Jaffe) 

Chicago. — Everybody  talks  about  farm  sur- 
pluses, but  Is  the  Nation  really  producing 
too  much  corn  and  other  feed  grains? 

"Pt>r  the  first  time  in  9  years  feed-grain 
utilization  in  1961-62  will  exceed  feed-grain 
production,"  forecasts  one  agricultural  econ- 
omisi;,  Prof.  Francis  A  Kutish.  of  Iowa  State 
Univ(jrsity. 

Coiisumptlon  appears  to  be  catching  up 
with  production  of  this  crop,  even  though 
new  .'surpluses  are  appearing  in  others.  The 
Ameilcan  Farm  Bureau  Federation  calls  the 
increased  utilization  during  the  late  1950'8 
"truly  phenomenal  in  the  light  of  the  record 
for  the  early  years  of  the  decade." 

RISING    USE   explained 

The  Farm  Bureau,  a  supporter  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1958.  attributes  continued 
increased  utilization  to  the  reduction  in 
corn  price  supports  which  the  act  brought 
abou-..  It  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
accumulation  of  stocks  has  greatly  lessened 
since  its  enactment,  stating  that  75  9  per- 
cent jf  the  corn  carryover  on  hand  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  19G1.  was  accumulated  before  1959 
when  the  act  went  int<:.  etTect 

It  comments:  "If  utilization  had  increased 
as  rai)ldly  in  the  6  years  prior  to  1956  as  it 
has  iii  the  5  years  since  there  would  be  no 
corn  turplus  " 

FIR.ST    STEP    TAKEN 

Pro.essor  Kutish.  who  sees  supply  and  de- 
mand for  corn  coming  into  approximate  bal- 
ance •:hlB  fall,  ampiifies  his  statement  In  a 
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report  published  by  the  Center  for  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  at  Iowa  State.  He  credits 
the  Improved  situation  to  the  1961  feed 
grain  program. 

"The  first  step  has  been  taken  in  orderly 
reduction  of  our  bulging  feed  grain  sur- 
pluses and  in  the  halt  in  the  downward 
trend  in  farm  Income,"  he  writes.  "Feed 
grain  stocks  on  October  1,  1962,  will  be  about 
9  700.000  tons  less  than  on  October  1.  1961  — 
after  steadily  climbing  since  1952." 

Actually,  about  42  percent  of  the  feed 
grain  fanners  chose  to  participate  in  the 
ia61-62  program  which  gave  them  price  sup- 
port on  condition  that  they  withdraw  at 
least  20  percent  of  their  feed  grain  crop- 
land from  production. 

LAND   WITHDRAWN 

This  voluntary  participation  resulted  m 
a  withdrawal  of  23,200,000  acres  from  na- 
tional production.  Professor  Kutlsh  noted. 
True,  many  farmers  who  did  not  agree  to 
comply  raised  more  com  than  before,  but 
even  allowing  for  this  trend,  says  Mr.  Ku- 
tlsh, the  country's  total  land  planted  in  feed 
grains  was  reduced  about  20  million  acres. 
This  obviously  acted  as  a  check  on  produc- 
tion, along  with  other  land-retirement  pro- 
gran\3  which  have  been  in  effect  since  1956. 

Of  course  there  have  been  Important  forces 
working  at  the  same  time  to  Increase  output 
per  acre,  AdTi:iincing  farm  technology  is  one. 
Increased  u.se  of  fertilizer  Is  another.  And 
farmers  who  participated  In  the  programs 
naturally  wtihdrew  their  least  productive 
acres,  causing  their  average  yield  per  acre 
to  go  up.     Weather,  too,  entered  the  picture. 

INCREASED  YIELD  SEEN 

Because  so  many  variables  are  Involved,  it 
Is  risky  to  forecast  trends.  Different  econo- 
mlsta  taking  the  risk,  foresee  different  out- 
comes for  1965.  Professor  Kutlsh,  assuming 
normal  weather  and  continuation  of  the 
present  program,  puts  the  average  yield  for 
1965  at  62  9  btishels  per  acre,  only  about  1 
bushel   higher   than    last    year. 

But  he  notes  that  George  Brandow,  of 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  predicts  65  1 
bushels  per  acre  in  1965,  or  3.3  bushels  above 
the  present  average.  Others,  however,  fore- 
see lower  productivity,  one  economist  put- 
ting the  figure  as  low  as  55  5  bushels 

USE  FOLLOWS  YIELD 

The  lowest  estimate  Is  still  relatively  high. 
The  1950-59  average  yield  per  acre  for  the 
United  States  was  only  44  1  bushels.  In 
1961.  the  figure  had  Jumped  to  61.8  bushels. 
Professor  Kutlsh  explains  the  striking  rise 
as  follows:  "The  feed-grain  program  with 
higher  price  supports  limited  to  fewer  acres 
provided  an  Incentive  for  a  faster  rate  of 
adoption  of  yield-increasing  practices  ' 
Others  may   give  different   explanations. 

But  as  yield  goes  up,  so  does  utilization. 
Quoting  Department  of  Agriculture  figures, 
the  American  Parm  Bureau  Federation's  July 
16  newsletter  says:  "We  are  now  consuming 
and  exporting  more  corn  than  we  have  ever 
produced  in  a  single  year  •  •  •  The  big 
problem  is  the  surplus  that  accumulated  be- 
fore the  1958  act  became  effective." 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  touched  on  an  im- 
portant factor  that  has  been  little  noted 
in  the  present  circumstances,  and  that 
is  that  reductions  in  feed  grains  probably 
in  the  main  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  animals  are  being  fed  more  grain, 
and  that  there  is  an  increase  in  meat 
production  in  this  country,  and  meat  is 
in  increased  demand.  The  statistics 
show  that  there  is  a  demand  for  fed-out 


animals — that  is,  for  hogs  and  cattle, 
and  other  animals  to  be  finished.  There 
is  a  greater  demand  for  that  now  than 
ever  l)efore  percentagewise.  When  I 
speak  of  "fed-out"  I  mean  finished  ani- 
mals. I  believe  this  fact  has  been  start- 
ingly  .-esponsible  for  the  disappearance 
of  a  g;-eat  deal  of  our  feed  grain  stocks; 
perhai^s  more  by  far  than  any  particular 
program  which  has  been  put  into  effect. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  from 
lo'Aa  is  correct.  The  utilization  of  feed 
gram  for  the  production  of  livestock 
pi-oducts  has  increa.sed  greatly.  As  I  said 
earlier,  we  have  had  some  excellent 
weather  conditions  in  the  grain-produc- 
ing areas  during  the  past  5  years,  which 
has  resulted  in  this  increase.  In  the 
State  cif  Kan.sas  in  the  past  15  years  the 
production  of  corn  has  varied  from  32 
million  to  90  million  bushels.  This  fav- 
orable weather  situation  will  not  con- 
tinue indefinitely. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  received  and  printed  and  lie  on 
the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amend;nent  will  be  received  and  printed. 
and  will  he  on  the  table, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President. 
earlier  today  I  spoke  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  with  reference  to  amend- 
ments not  related  to  the  price  support 
sections  of  the  bill.  The  amendments 
were  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Sen- 
ate during  the  earlier  debate  in  May. 
Both  amendments  are  declarations  of 
the  sense  of  Congress.  I  have  asked  the 
chairman  if  he  will  accept  the  amend- 
ments, and  he  is  agreeable  to  doing  so. 
I  have  again  discussed  them  with  the 
Republican  members  of  the  Committee 
on   Agriculture  and   Forestry. 

Since  the  amendments  were  unani- 
mously adopted  in  the  previous  bill,  I 
now  offer  them  and  ask  for  their  imme- 
diate consideration. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr  President,  as  I 
understand,  the  amendments  are  iden- 
tical with  the  amendments  adopted  by 
the  Senate  in  Mav. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Exactly:  and  they 
were  unanimously  adopted  at  that  time. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
first  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  94, 
after  line  17,  it  is  proposed  to  insert: 

Sec.  405.  Congress  hereby  reconfirms  Its 
longstanding  policy  of  favoring  the  use  by 
governmental  agencies  of  the  usual  and  cus- 
tomary channels,  facilities,  and  arrange- 
ments of  trade  and  commerce,  and  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  to  adopt  policies  and  pro- 
cedures designed  to  minimize  the  acquisition 
of  stocks  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, to  encourage  orderly  marketing  of  farm 
commodities,  though  private  competitive 
trade  channels,  both  cooperative  and  non- 
cooperative,  and  to  obtain  maximum  returns 
in  the  marketplace  for  producers  and  for 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  second  amendment  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk,  On  page  94,  after 
line  17,  it  is  proposed  to  insert : 

Sec.  406.  It  is  hereby  declared  Uj  be  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  should,  whenever  he  determines 
such  action  will  result  In  more  effective  or 
more  economical  administration  of  this  or 
any  other  Act  administered  by  him,  utilize 
the  services  and  facilities  of  farmer  owned 
and  operated  associations  of  producers,  and 
accord  such  associations  no  less  favorable 
treatment  under  any  such  Act  than  that  ac- 
corded Individual  producers  or  farmers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  agieemg  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
of  the  Senate: 

S.  1781.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs 
of  Lt.  Col.  James  Murray  Bate  (deceased) 
and  MaJ.  Blllle  Harold  Lynch   (deceased); 

S.  2179.  An  act  to  amend  section  9id)(l) 
of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939  (53 
Stat.  1187;  43  U.S.C.  485 1,  to  make  additional 
provision  for  Irrigation  blocks,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  2256.  An  act  to  amend  section  5  of  the 
War  Claims  Act  of  1948  to  provide  detention 
and  other  benefits  thereunder  to  certain 
Guamanlans  killed  or  captured  by  the  Jap- 
anese at  Wake  Island; 

S.  2574.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Con- 
stantina  Caralscou; 

S.  2686.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stepanid.v 
Losowskaja; 

S.  2751.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Susan 
Oudera,  Heinz  Hugo  Gudcra,  and  Catherine 
Gudera; 

S.  2862.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Mai  Har 
Tung; 

S.3016.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
2,  1929.  and  the  act  of  August  27.  1935. 
relating  to  load  lines  for  oceangoing  and 
coastwise  vessels,  to  establish  liability  for 
surveys,  to  Increase  penalties,  to  permit 
deeper  loading  in  coastwise  trade,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.J.  Res.  132.  Joint  resolution  extending 
recognition  to  the  International  Exposition 
for  Southern  California  In  the  year  1966  and 
authorizing  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  vipon  the  several  States  of 
the  Union  and  foreign  countries  to  take  part 
In  the  exposition;  and 

SJ.  Res.  179.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  designate 
April  21,  1963,  as  a  day  for  observance  uf 
the  courage  displayed  by  the  uprising  in  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  against  the  Nazis. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  10651)  to 
amend  title  28.  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  fees  of  US.  marshals,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Hou.se  had  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  ^H.R. 
3728)   to  amend  title  38,  United  States 
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Code,  so  lis  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator to  assign  a  total  rating  for  com- 
pensation to  a  veteran  granted  service 
connection  for  blindness  of  one  eye  who 
subsequeni,  to  separation  from  active 
duty  incurs  blindness  in  the  remain- 
ing eye. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  annoui:iced  that  the 
Speaker  hjid  affixed  his  signatme  to  the 
following  anrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President; 

S.  2020.  An  act  to  amend  part  IV  of  sub- 
title C  of  Utle  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
authorise  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  de- 
velop the  South  Barrow  gasfield,  Naval 
Petroleum  lleserve  No  4,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  gas  available  for  sale  to  the  native 
village  of  Barrow  and  to  other  non-Federal 
communities  and  installations,  and  for  other 
purposes;   and 

S.  3428.  A:i  act  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Judges  to  the  municipal  court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  municipal 
court  of  appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  Juvenile  court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 


AID  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  speak  this  afternoon  about  the  aid- 
to-higher-education  bill,  and  to  make  a 
suggestion  which  might  possibly  break 
the  stalemate  which  has  developed 
among  the  conferees  with  respect  to  the 
bill. 

We  got  oil  to  a  fast  start  last  winter 
on  the  propo.sed  legislation.  H.R.  8900 
passed  the  House  on  January  30,  and 
the  Senate  on  FcbruaiT  6,  just  a  week 
lat.er.  Man^'  who  felt  that  an  aid-to- 
higher-educ£  tion  bill  was  vitally  impor- 
tant had  hopes  then  that  a  compromise 
version  could  be  worked  out  quickly  m 
the  conference  committee,  but  these 
hopes  soon  became  niiied  in  the  spring 
mud,  and  no*'  have  wa.^ted  away  to  al- 
most nothing.  It  took  the  House  tmtil 
May  9  to  aiipoint  its  conferees  and,  3 
montlis  later,  there  is  still  no  word  of 
any  progress.  We  are  not  going  to  get 
any  aid-to-education  bill  at  all  If  the 
present  rate  of  speed  is  maintained  Or, 
if  something  is  agreed  upon,  it  is  almost 
certain  to  be  so  watered  down  as  to  be 
virtually  useless  in  the  face  of  an  im- 
mense problem. 

The  Senate  version  of  tlie  bill  au- 
thorized an  extensive  program  of  Federal 
scholarships  to  needy  students,  as  well 
as  loans  for  the  coiistruction  of  academic 
facilities.  The  House  version  provides 
for  a  program  of  construction  grants  and 
loans  only,  without  any  program  of  stu- 
dent aid.  The  House  conferees  are  un- 
der strict  insti-uctions  not  to  accept  any 
program  of  Federal  scholarships,  no  mat- 
ter how  hard  the  Senate  may  press.  It 
is  difficult  to  foresee  any  meaningful 
compromise  coming  out  of  this  intran- 
sigency.  but  there  it  is. 

On  Febi-uary  2  of  this  year,  which  was 
just  before  the  Senate  acted  on  the 
measure,  in  concei-t  with  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  VeiTnont  IMr.  ProutyI.  who 
i^as  the  rankir.g  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  we  proposed  a 
substitute  approach.  We  proposed  in- 
creasing  the   funds   now   available    for 


loans  under  the  National  Defence  Educa- 
tion Act  by  the  amount  proposed  for 
scholarships  in  that  bill.  We  further 
proposed  that  up  to  50  percent  of  such 
loans  be  forgiven  for  students  in  the  top 
25  percent  of  their  class.  We  also  urged 
that  up  to  50  percent  of  such  loans  be 
forgiven  not  only  for  students  who  teach 
in  public  schools,  as  is  now  the  case,  but 
also  for  those  who  teach  in  private 
schools  or  colleges.  That  was  the  gist 
of  our  position  in  February,  and  wc  sug- 
gested then  that  it  was  a  viable  com- 
promise that  should  be  thoroughly  ex- 
plored. 

This  approach  has  a  number  of  ad- 
vantages. It  could  become  immediately 
operable  through  the  NDEA  loans  now 
administered  by  the  universities.  There 
would  be  no  need  for  50  new  and  cum- 
bersome State  bureaucracies.  As  a  loan 
program,  it  would  operate  at  a  sub- 
stantially lower  cost  to  the  taxpayer 
without  diluting  the  advantages  of  as- 
sistance to  those  in  need  of  it.  It  would 
encourage  the  student  to  take  the  initia- 
tive in  guiding  the  course  of  his  educa- 
tion and  providing  the  necessary  funds. 
Only  those  who  really  want-ed  and  were 
willing  to  work  for  an  education  would 
apply  for  such  help.  It  would  encourage 
students  to  enter  teaching,  which  would 
benefit  education  at  all  levels. 

And  above  all,  as  we  pointed  out  at 
the  time,  this  proposal  had  a  chance  of 
being  acceptable  to  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  whereas  the  program  the  Sen- 
ate ultimately  approved  did  not. 

An  expanded  loan  program  would  be 
the  very  bfst  and  most  equitable  way  to 
insure  that  these  young  Americans  have 
a  chance  to  get  a  college  education,  not 
wholly  free,  but  with  substantial  assist- 
ance and  encouraaement.  It  might  take 
some  of  iho  scholarship  burden  off  the 
colleges  and  at  the  same  time  it  should 
certainly  encourage  more  applications, 
and  thou'fore  presumably  hither  caliber 
studfnts  within  the  collepes.  This 
amendment  was  const  loicted  upon  a 
rrali.vtic  foundation,  to  meet  the  finest 
ideals  of  the  American  people — assist- 
ance to  tho.se  in  need,  .self-help  wherever 
possible,  personal  initiative,  and  a  re- 
spect for  the  ideals  and  ambitions  of 
betterment  which  each  new  generation 
holds.    It  was,  and  is.  a  good  idea. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  this 
Chamber  did  not  see  fit  to  accept  our 
amendment,  or  even  to  give  it  more  than 
minimal  consideration  on  the  floor. 
The  real  arcumont  against  it  was  "Give 
us  all  we  want  so  we  can  bargain  better 
with  the  House"  or  Let  us  deal  with 
NDEA  loans  separately  in  another  bill." 
Neither  that  other  bill  nor  the  great 
bargain  which  was  to  be  won  has  seen 
the  Ught  of  day  Under  the  guidance 
of  thp  House  Rules  Committee,  the  Sen- 
ate language  on  scholarships  went  to  a 
certain  doom,  and  no  substitutes  have 
emerged. 

The  point  now  is  that  we  need  a 
higher  education  bill:  yet  it  seems  that 
the  executive  branch  is  going  to  let  it 
slip  out  of  its  Brasji,  either  from  indif- 
ference or  from  unwilLmcness  to  con- 
sider this  compromise  which  Senator 
PROtTTY  and  I  originally  proposed.  For 
that  reason,  I  should  like  to  bring  the 


substance  of  the  Prouty-Keating  amend- 
meni  once  again  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

TT.ere  is  new  talk  of  a  compromise,  in 
which  this  body  would  agree — at  least. 
that  is  how  it  is  stated — to  give  up  its 
scholarship  provisions  and  the  other 
body  would  agree  to  drop  its  program  of 
construction  grants  and  loans  in  favor 
of  the  loan-only  provision.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  type  of  compromise  would 
give  up  so  much  that  virtually  nothing 
would  be  left  to  satisfy  either  House. 
There  would  be  no  aid  for  students,  and 
there  would  be  only  very  meager  aid  for 
construction. 

A  much  more  sensible  compromise 
would  be  to  substitute  for  the  scholar- 
ship provision  the  language  of  the 
Prouty-Keating  amendment,  providing 
for  a  strong  program  of  loans  to  stu- 
dents under  the  existing  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  together  with 
whatever  arrangements  the  conferees 
can  make  on  educational  facihties. 

Although  this  would  not  satisfy  the 
maximum  desires  of  the  majority  of 
either  House,  no  conference  report 
does — or  they  rarely  do;  and  this  one 
would  satisfy  at  least  the  desire  that 
some  effective  assistance,  some  realistic, 
consti-uctive  and  woithwhile  action,  be 
provided  in  the  field  of  education.  This 
is  the  true  spirit  of  compromise,  the 
spirit  upon  which  our  constitutional  Gov- 
ernment is  founded, 

Mr.  President,  in  suggesting  this  solu- 
tion to  our  educational  dilemma,  I  urge 
the  majority  party  in  Congress  and  the 
administration  to  declare  themselves 
firmly  for  or  against  such  a  realistic 
program. 

The  defeat — or,  rather,  I  should  say 
the  death  by  default — of  this  important 
legislation  for  aid  to  higher  education 
will.  It  is  true,  be  a  defeat  for  the  ad- 
ministration; but,  more  important,  it 
will  be  a  defeat  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States — a  needless,  wasteful,  and 
tragic  defeat  for  all  the  young  men  and 
young  women  who  are  not  presently  able 
to  afToid  a  college  education  for  which 
they  may  be  qualified. 

That  is  why  I  urge  the  conferees  to 
give  most  earnest  consideration  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Prouty-Keating 
amendment  as  an  eiTective  method  of 
getting  together  on  a  higher  education 
bill  which  can  be  approved  and  would  be 
approved  by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
1  have  been  advised  informally  that  the 
other  body  would  accept  such  a  compi-o- 
mise;  and  I  am  sure  it  would  meet  with 
the  favor  of  this  body 


HUNGARY  SHOLTLD  BE  ON  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS  AGENT3A 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  377.  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  iMr.  Lausche],  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
question  of  Hungary  should  remain  on 
the  United  Nations  agenda  for  the  17th 
session  of  the  General  Assembly.  I  was 
happy  to  join  in  spwnsoring  this  resolu- 
tion. 

This  year,  as  last  year,  there  have  been 
rumors  that  the  Hungarian  question  may 
be    dropped   from   the    United    Nations 
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agenda,  in  the  interest  of  improving  the 
so-called  atmosphere  of  the  meeting. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  nothing  would 
please  the  Soviet  Union  so  much  as  to 
eliminate  this  issue — which  reveals  the 
true  infamy  of  Communist  imperialism — 
from  the  agenda.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Communists  would  be  overjoyed  if  we 
would  agree  not  to  bring  up  this  question 
and  not  to  discuss  before  the  whole  world 
the  heroic  resistance  of  the  Hungarian 
people. 

To  eliminate  this  item  from  the  United 
Nations  agenda  would  most  certainly 
be  in  the  interests  of  the  Communists, 
but  it  would  with  equal  certainty  not  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  free  world. 
However  much  the  Communists  object, 
however  much  they  cry  "cold  war."  and 
say  we  are  •warmongers,"  the  fact  re- 
mains that  we  owe  it  to  other  free  nations 
to  bring  up  this  point.  We  owe  it  to  the 
world  to  make  clear  how  little  the  Soviets 
really  think  of  national  independence, 
and  wliat  little  regard  they  have  for  other 
nation.s,  and  even  for  their  own  pledged 
word  when  it  suits  them  to  act  otherwise. 

The  Soviet  treatment  of  Hungary  m 
1956  is  an  example,  which  the  world  must 
not  be  allowed  to  forget,  of  what  commu- 
nism IS— tyranny — and  how  it  survives — 
by  bi-ute  force,  for  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Hunaary  demonstrated  where  the  real 
threat  to  freedom  and  independence 
Les — not  in  the  West,  but  in  the  aggres- 
-■^ive  designs  of  Soviet  Russia. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
re.solution  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
recurring  loimors  that  this  vital  and 
important  question  may  be  dropped  from 
the  United  Nations  ayenda. 

Mr    President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


AGRICULTURE    AND    THE    COMMON 
MARKET 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr  Pie.sident.  on 
July  30  the  si.x  European  Common  Mar- 
ket countries  put  into  effect  a  radically 
new  tariff  system  on  a  number  of  major 
farm  products.  This  action  could  have 
profound  con.sequences  on  U.S.  agricul- 
tural exports  to  the  area.  A  system  of 
variable  import  levies  went  into  effect  for 
grams,  poultry,  eggs,  and  pork.  At  a 
later  date,  rice  will  be  added  to  the  list 
of  products  subject  to  variable  levies. 

The  variable  levies  are  designed  to 
equalize  the  price  of  imported  products 
Witn  the  internal  support  levels  estab- 
lished within  the  European  Economic 
Community  for  the  same  commodities. 
I:i  additioii.  imports  from  nonmember 
cnnitrK'.^  will  be  subject  to  a  surcharge 
'•Alucii  IS  intended  to  give  a  preference 
to  production  within  the  market.  Dur- 
ing the  transition  period  while  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  member 
countries  move  toward  a  uniform  system 
of  community  prices,  the  system  of  vari- 
able lev,e.^  will  be  applied  by  the  individ- 
ual member  countries.  At  the  end  of 
the  transition,  one  system  of  variable 
levies  for  each  commodity  will  be  appli- 
cable to  all  imports  into  the  Community. 
Mr.  President,  an  article  appeared  on 
the  front  page  of  the  New  York  Times 
July  30.  1962.  under  the  heading  '  Trade 
Bloc     Opens     Its    Tariff     Gates,"     This 


headline  is  very  misleading.  It  refers  to 
steps  taken  by  the  European  Economic 
Community  to  move  toward  a  common 
agricultural  policy  and  a  common  exter- 
nal tariff  system  on  all  agricultural  im- 
ports. These  decisions  by  the  EEC  do 
set  in  motion  procedures  which  will  re- 
sult in  the  eventual  elimination  of  all 
tariff  and  trade  barriers  between  the 
member  countries.  They  definitely  do 
not  mean  the  EEC  has  opened  its  tariff 
gates  to  third  country  suppliers,  such  as 
the  United  States.  In  fact,  under  the 
new  system  of  tariff  levies,  tariffs  on 
many  temperate-zone  agricultural  prod- 
ucts which  the  Community  produces  are 
likely  to  be  more  protective  than  under 
the  old  system.  There  is  a  danger, 
therefore,  that  the  United  States  and 
other  agricultural  commodity  exporting 
nations  will  suffer  a  decline  in  their  ex- 
ports to  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity, unless  the  regulations  an- 
nounced by  the  EEC  are  modified. 

The  system  of  variable  levies  poses  a 
tiireat  to  export-s  of  the  United  States 
and  of  other  nonmember  countries  in 
several  ways.  First,  it  confronts  traders 
with  a  situation  fraught  with  uncer- 
tainty The  new  levies  will  change  with 
11  actuations  in  world  prices,  and  could 
change  daily.  Since  they  are  intended 
to  prevent  imported  products  from 
underselling  domestic  production,  the 
variable  levy  system  could  lead  to  highly 
protectionist  policies  aimed  at  stimulat- 
ing output  within  the  Community.  This 
i.s  particularly  true  since  France  at  pres- 
ent has  the  lowest  agricultural  com- 
modity prices  m  the  Community,  and 
also  the  greatest  potential  for  increasing 
production.  It  is  true  that  French  pro- 
duction of  cereals  and  other  major  farm 
products  will  likely  increase  in  any  event, 
as  a  re.sult  of  technological  improve- 
ments. Substantial  increases  in  French 
price  levels  would  provide  an  additional 
powerful  incentive  for  French  farmers 
to  mcrea-e  production  Within  the  Com- 
munity, French  farmers  will,  of  course, 
have  a  preferred  position  in  supplying 
the  market,  and  can,  therefore,  find  a 
ready  market  for  their  increased  output. 

Another  threat  to  U.S.  trade  in 
several  agricultural  commodities  is 
posed  by  the  system  of  so-called  "gate" 
prices  or  minimum  import  prices  estab- 
lished by  the  variable  levy  system.  On 
poultry,  for  example,  in  addition  to  vari- 
able levies,  the  regulations  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  minimum  import 
price.  Supplies  offered  at  prices  below 
this  minimum  price  are  subject  to  an 
additional  levy.  Since  U.S.  agricul- 
tural exports  are  handled  by  the  pri- 
vate trade,  there  would  be  no  means 
for  the  United  States  to  comply  with 
these  minimum  import  prices. 

The  regulations  do  not  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  minimum  import  prices 
for  tirains.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
possibility  of  a  more  pernicious  devel- 
opment exists.  In  the  normal  "higgling" 
which  takes  place  in  grain  markets,  one 
trader  who  wishes  to  increase  his  sales 
will  shave  his  prices  slightly,  in  order  to 
make  his  product  more  attractive  than 
his  competitors'.  Under  the  system  of 
variable    levies    which    has    been    an- 


nounced for  grains,  no  trader  could  gain 
an  advantage  by  reducing  prices.  If  he 
reduced  his  price,  and  if  his  were  the 
lowest  offering  price,  he  would  simply  in- 
crease the  amount  of  the  variable  levy 
on  all  imports;  and  his  position,  in  rela- 
tion to  that  of  his  competitor,  would  re- 
main the  same.  There  is  a  danger, 
therefore,  that  the  variable  levy  system 
could  touch  off  cutthroat  competition 
that  would  push  grain  prices  downward. 

It  might  be  argued  that  the  new  varia- 
ble levy  system  will  be  no  more  restric- 
tive than  the  system  of  se!)arate  national 
tariffs,  quotas,  and  other  trade-restric- 
tive devices  previously  in  effect.  It  is 
true  that  quotas,  grain-mixing  regula- 
tions, and  other  nontariff  trade-restric- 
tive devices  are  scheduled  to  be  removed; 
but  the  timetable  for  this  to  be  accom- 
plished is  not  established.  In  the  mean- 
time, traders  are  confronted  with  an  un- 
certain situation  which  is  bound  to  make 
trading  in  agricultural  products  more 
difficult. 

Poultry,  for  example,  has  been 
changed  from  a  fixed  duty  item  to  a 
variable  levy  item.  Germany  is  our  big- 
gest poultry  market  among  the  Six. 
P»reviously  U.S.  exporters  paid  a  fixed- 
bound  duty  and  could  plan  their  market- 
ings accordingly.  Under  the  new  .sys- 
tem, the  levy  is  scheduled  to  increase 
substantially,  and  may  vary  from  day  to 
day.  Instead  of  being  able  to  compete 
for  the  German  market  on  an  equal  basis. 
our  exporters  are  now  at  a  disadvantage 
compared  with  producers  in  EEC  mem- 
ber countries.  For  poultry  there  are  no 
compensating  advantages  through  re- 
ductions in  tariffs  or  improved  access  to 
other  EEC  member  country  markets. 

The  greatest  danger  in  the  variable 
levy  system  to  the  United  States  and 
other  exporters,  however,  lies  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  using  the  system  as  a  protec- 
tive device  to  encourage  domestic  pro- 
duction. The  dangers  will  be  even 
greater  if  the  United  Kingdom  enters  the 
Common  Market  under  terms  which 
make  its  external  trade  subject  to  ex- 
isting Common  Market  regulations.  If 
this  should  occur,  $400  million  a  year  of 
U.S.  agricultural  products  which  now 
enter  the  United  Kingdom  duty  free  or  at 
relatively  low  duties  will  be  subject  to  the 
highly  protective  duties  of  the  Common 
Market. 

To  cite  but  a  few  examples,  wheat  and 
most  feed  grains  now  enter  the  United 
Kingdom  duty  free.  The  variable  levies 
of  the  EEC  subject  those  products  to 
high  duties.  Our  trade  in  lard  with  the 
United  Kingdom  amounts  to  $30  million 
per  year  where  it  enters  duty  free.  Un- 
der EEC  regulations  lard  is  subject  to 
a  duty  of  20  percent  ad  valorem  and  in 
addition  to  a  gate  price  and  variable 
levy. 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  to 
sacrifice  its  agricultural  trade  with  an 
expanded  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity. Representations  are  being  made 
by  the  Department  of  State  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  the  highest  levels  in  the  EEC  govern- 
ments to  the  end  of  securing  interim 
arrangements  which  will  allow  trade  to 
be  maintained.     For  the  long  run  it  is 
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highly  essential  that  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government  be  provided 
with  the  tools  authorized  in  the  new 
trade  legislation  in  order  to  bargain  ef- 
fectively with  an  expanded  EEC  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  agricultural  trade. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  to  which  I  referred  earlier  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  iia  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  30,  1962) 
Trade  Bloc  Opens  Its  TARirr  Gates — Com- 
mon Market  Tries  New  Product  Exchange 
System  Based  on  a  Single  Levt 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 

Brussels,  Belgium,  July  30. — Customs  of- 
ficers in  the  six  European  Common  Market 
countries  put  Into  effect  last  midnight  a 
radically  new  system  of  handling  trade  in 
farm  products.  Over  the  years  ahead  mil- 
lions of  farmers  and  traders  Inside  and  out- 
side of  Europe  will  almost  surely  feel  the 
effects. 

Probably  the  greatest  crumbling  of  trade 
barriers  In  history  took  place  at  the  suoke 
of  12,  For  grains,  poultry,  eggs,  and  pork. 
Import  quotas,  minimum  price  regulations, 
and  tariffs  disappeared.  In  their  place,  the 
customs  ofBcers  began  to  apply  only  a  «ingle 
control — a  so-called  levy  that  will  be 
variable. 

NO  LZVT  ON  SOME  ITKMS 

The  change  applies  not  only  to  trade 
among  the  Common  Market  countries  but 
also  to  Imports  from  the  outside  world.  The 
new  levies  can  In  some  cases  be  changed 
dally,  fixed  at  a  level  designed  to  bring  the 
price  of  ImpcM^s.  no  matter  how  low,  up 
to  the  domestic  price  In  the  Importing 
country. 

0\er  the  next  7  years,  the  levy  on  internal 
tr.ade  with  the  Community  will  disappear 
as  price  levels  are  gradually  broughr  to- 
gether, but  it  will  remain  for  products  from 
the  outside. 

Most  controls  also  disappeared  for  fruits 
and  vegetables  at  midnight,  although  tariffs 
will  remain.  There  is  no  levy  on  these 
products. 

The  new  system  is  complex,  a  point  read- 
ily admitted  In  a  news  conference  Friday 
by  Slcco  Mansholdt  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
Common  Market  commissioner  In  charge  of 
agriculture.  About  80  regulations  have 
been  required  to  put  It  Into  effect,  and  there 
will  be  many  more  when,  within  the  next 
year,  rice,  beef,  and  dairy  products  are 
added. 

But  Mr.  Mansholdt  added  that  the  80  regu- 
lations "are  not  many  when  you  consider 
that  there  are  several  hundred  In  effect  In 
the   Individual   member  states." 

An  elaborate  system  of  market  reporting 
will  feed  dally  Information  to  the  Commis- 
sion here  on  the  state  of  world  prices. 

The  levy  can  be  varied  within  24  hours  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  sure  imported  grains 
or  other  products  are  not  cheaper  than  do- 
mestically produced  products.  There  will  t>e 
a  small  preference  under  the  system  for  Com- 
munity-grown product.s. 

There  can  be  and  is  debate  on  whether  the 
new  system  Is  dangerously  "protectionist" 
from  the  point  of  view  of  outsiders,  such  as 
the  United  States.  But  two  points  seem 
clear. 

NO  more  protection 

First,  it  Is  certainly  no  more  protectionist, 
and  probably  much  less  so,  than  the  systems 
It  replaces.  This  is  true  above  all  because 
quantitative  Import  controls  have  been  abol- 
ished. 


Second,  the  fate  of  outsiders,  as  much  un- 
der the  old  system  as  under  the  new,  depends 
on  how  much  production  there  Is  In  the  Com- 
mon Market  of  France,  Italy,  West  Germany, 
the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Luxembourg. 
The  Community  Is  now  a  large  net  Importer 
of  farm  products.  It  will  continue  to  be  so 
unless  production  rises  faster  than  demand, 
and  that  would  have  been  broadly  the  case 
under  the  old  system  as  well. 

Community  production  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  technology,  organization  of  the  struc- 
ture of  farming,  and,  possibly  most  Impor- 
tant, price. 

Internal  price  policy  has  not  yet  t>een  fixed, 
but  It  is  quite  p>ossible  that  in  Prance,  in  par- 
ticular, any  sizable  increase  over  current  price 
levels  could  bring  forth  a  large  Increase  in 
production.  Yet  France  generally  has  the 
lowest  prices  In  the  Community,  and  every 
"averaging"  process  could  only  mean  an  In- 
crease In  French  prices. 

This  possibility,  not  the  levy  system  Itself, 
is  viewed  by  most  expert  observers  as  the  true 
"danger"  to  outsiders  inherent  in  the  new 
Common  Market  farm  policy.  But  the  one 
certainty  is  uncertainty;  no  one  can  foresee 
all  the  future  ramifications  of  what  Is  by 
any  test  a  profound  change. 

In  the  case  of  nonfarm  products,  all  quota 
restrictions  have  already  been  abolished  and 
tariffs  have  been  reduced  by  50  percent  on 
trade  among  the  members.  Tariffs  will  be 
eliminated  by  1970  at  the  latert.  possibly 
sooner. 

A  common  tariff  on  the  goods  of  nonmem- 
bers,  broadly  an  average  of  the  former  na- 
tional tariffs,  is  one-third  in  place,  with  the 
next  third  scheduled  to  start  July  1,  1963. 
The  new  variable  system  Is  applicable  only 
to  farm  products. 


MEMORIAL    TO    JAMES    MADISON- 
CHANGE  OF  REP  ERENCE 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  119,  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion Committee,  be  rereferred  to  the 
Committee  on  Pubhc  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTIONS  10  AND 
3  OF  FEDERAL  RESERVE  ACT 

.  Ml-.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  Senate  bill  1005. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representat:vt  s  U)  the  bill  iS.  1005)  to 
amend  section  10  and  section  3  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was,  on  page  1,  strike  out 
lines  3  through  5,  inclusive,  and  insert 
"That  the  nintn  paragraph  of  section  10 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended 
(U.S.C,  title  12,  sec.  522  ' ,  is  amended  by 
.■^trikinff  out  '$30. 000. 000'  and  inserting 
•$60.000. 000'. •■ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICPIR.  The 
question  is  on  concurring  m  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

The  amendment  was  concurred  in. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  an  explanation  of  the 
amendment,  a  letter  from  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  William  McChcsney 
Martin,  and  a  statement. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  Federal 
Reserve  System,  Washington, 
Office  of  the  Chairman, 

Washington.  August  17.  1962. 
The  Honorable  A.  Willis  Robertson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  understood  from 
the   chief  of  staff   of   your  committee   that 
you  would  like   to  have  a  report  from  the 
Board  on  the  bill  S.  1005,  to  amend  section 
10  and  section  3  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act, 
and   for   other   purposes,   which   passed   the 
House  of  Representatives  on  August  14,  with 
an   amendment. 

As  passed  by  the  Senate,  section  1  of  S.  1005 
would  have  repealed  the  ninth  paragraph 
of  section  10  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act, 
which  contains  a  provision  limiting  the  ag- 
gregate cost  that  may  be  Incurred  by  all 
Federal  Reserve  banks  for  branch  bank 
buildings  approved  after  July  30.  1947.  to 
$30  million.  The  House  amendment  sub- 
stituted for  section  1  of  the  bill,  as  passed 
by  the  Senate,  a  provision  Increasing  the  ag- 
gregate cost  figure  of  $30  to  $60  million. 

The  Board  would  prefer  the  bill  as  pas.-;ed 
by  the  Senate.  However,  In  view  of  the 
urgent  need  for  additional  branch  buildings 
which  cannot  be  provided  under  the  limi- 
tation in  the  present  law,  the  Board  hopes 
that  your  committee  will  give  favorable 
consideration  to  the  bill  as  amended  by  the 
House. 

Sincerely   yours, 

Wm.  McC  Martin,  Jr. 


S.  1005 — Federal  Reserve  Branch  Bank 
Buildings 

S.  1005  is  designed  to  make  It  possible 
for  the  various  Federal  Reserve  banks  to 
build  branches  at  a  number  of  locations 
throughout  the  country.  It  passed  the 
Senate  on  August  23.  1961,  after  hearings 
before  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
(S.  Rept.  737.  87th  Cong.) .  and  It  passed  the 
House  with  an  timendment  on  August  14. 
1962. 

Section  10  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  pro- 
hibits the  construction  of  branch  bank 
buildings  In  excess  of  a  cost  of  $250,000.  An 
exception  for  construction  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Governors,  up  to  a  total  of  $10 
million,  was  Inserted  In  1947.  and  the  figure 
was  raised  to  $30  million  in  1953.  Twenty- 
eight  million  dollars  out  of  the  $30  million 
has  now  l>e€n  expended,  and  a  number  of 
new  branches  are  needed. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  bill  would  re- 
move the  $30  million  celling  entirely.  The 
House  version  of  the  bill  would  Increase 
the  $30  million  celling  to  $60  million.  Ac- 
,  cording  to  Federal  Reserve  Board  estimates, 
this  increase  should  be  ample  to  cover  the 
next  10  or  15  vears. 


CUSTOMS  AT  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  glad  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  IMr.  Keating]  is  m  the  Chamber, 
as  I  would  like  to  call  his  attention  to 
some  comments  I  wish  to  make  in  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  travelers  arriving  at 
the  docks  at  New  York  City.  Perhaps 
this  matter  should  be  taken  up  with  the 
Representative  from  New  York  who  rep- 
resents that  area,  but  on  Augu.«:t  8  I 
inserts  In  the  Record  some  material 
bearing  on  the  subject  "New  York  Cus- 
toms A  Disgrace."  It  has  annoyed  Mr. 
Nichols,     commissioner   of   customs,   so 
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that  he  has  written  me  to  explain  that 
It  IS  not  the  fault  of  the  customs  depart- 
ment, but  the  New  York  Dock  Commis- 
sion. He  makes  the  statement  that  "We 
liave  pleaded  for  years  with  the  officials 
of  the  city  of  New  York  to  improve  con- 
ditions for  incomins?  travelers." 

I  pointed  out  in  my  communication 
with  him  that  we  never  hear  any  com- 
plaints about  people  arriving  by  air. 
Somehow  or  other,  it  seems  possible  to 
liandle  such  incoming  passene;ers  and 
travelers  with  the  least  difficulty. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  this  letter  from 
Mr,  Nichols  does  not  quite  excuse  our 
customs  people,  because  some  of  the 
complaints  are  based  on  the  fact  that 
people  are  left  sitting  with  their  luggage. 
and  the  customs  officials  go  off  and  have 
lunch,  or.  if  it  is  a  cold  day  and  frigid 
winds  are  whipping  through  the  open 
docks  in  New  York,  they  go  in  and  warm 
themselves  and  come  back  when  they 
feel  like  it. 

I  made  a  complaint  th.it  the  travelers 
cannot  even  speak  with  persons  who 
speak  their  language,  such  as  Fi'cnch  or 
German,  m  order  to  help  them  out.  We 
know,  from  our  own  experience  in  going 
to  European  countries,  that  adequate 
p:'r, ;^^on  is  made  there  to  help  non- 
nationals  by  having  personnel  there  who 
speak  their  language. 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  should 
throw  up  our  hands,  as  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Customs  seems  to  indicate 
he  almost  has.  about  what  to  do  with 
the  greatest  city  in  our  country.  New- 
York  City,  where  the  great  bulk  of 
travelers  come  into  our  country. 

Everybody  admits  that  the  situation 
complained  of  has  existed  for  vears  Is 
It  possible  for  someone  to  correct  the 
situation^ 

I  should  like  to  have  any  comments 
the  Senator  from  New  York  would  care 
to  make 

Mr  KEATING  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  action  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oi-egon  in  calling  my  at- 
tention to  this  situation.  I  have  received 
similar  complaints.  There  is  a  certain 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  cus- 
toms officials,  and  also  on  the  part  of 
the   New   York   City   port    authorities. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  officials  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  insofar  as  I  may  have  any  weight 
with  them,  th.e  objections  which  have 
been  raised. 

Is  It  the  intention  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  to  include  the  letter  of  explana- 
tion from  the  collector  of  customs  m 
her  remarks^ 

Mrs  NEUBERGER.  I  think  parts  of 
th^^  letter  are  not  pertinent.  I  have  al- 
ready put  some  material  in  the  Record, 

Mr  KEATING.  If  there  is  enough  in 
the  Record  to  give  the  background  of  the 
complaint  which  the  Senator  has  made. 
I  certainly  shall  be  happy  to  take  it  up. 
The  situation  she  describes  has  existed 
for  many  years.  There  have  been  some 
other  serious  problems  in  the  city  of 
New  York  which  have  existed  for  years 
without  much  improvement,  but  I  hope 
I  may  be  helpful  in  trying  to  improve 
this  particular  situation. 

Mrs,  NEUBERGER.  On  August  8  I 
put  some  material  in  the  Record  on  this 
subject.    I  think  it  is  pertinent,  now  that 


we  have  established  a  travel  agency,  to 
develop  an  interest  on  the  part  of  other 
people  to  come  to  this  country.  Since 
most  of  them  arrive  in  New  York  City, 
we  would  like  to  be  helpful  to  them.  The 
fact  that  this  condition  has  existed  for 
years  would  indicate  that  pretty  soon  the 
Federal  Government  will  have  to  step  in 
and  protect  the  interests  of  travelers 
coming  to  this  cotmtry.  I  would  think 
the  city  itself  would  rather  take  care  of 
the  situation. 

Mr.  KEATING  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. We  passed  a  bill  to  encourage  tour- 
ists to  come  to  this  country.  It  is  dis- 
couraging to  them  when  they  come  here 
and.  due  to  some  administrative  snafu, 
either  on  the  part  of  the  customs  people 
or  the  city  of  New  York  people,  are  made 
to  wish  that  they  had  not  come.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  also  have  receptionist 
services  at  the  piers  so  foreign  visitors 
will  feel  more  welcome  when  they  arrive. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  will  agree  that  every 
taxpayer  in  this  country  has  a  very  great 
interest  in  New  York  in  the  coming  years, 
since  Congress  has  voted  money  to  con- 
struct a  building  in  New  York  at  the 
fair,  which  I  assume  is  going  to  attract 
foreigners  as  well  as  Americans;  and  we 
hope  they  will  be  given  the  most  courte- 
ous treatment  and  the  greatest  help  it 
IS  possible  to  give  them  after  they  get 
here 

Ml-  KEATING.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  deserves  commendation  for 
calling  attention  to  this  condition.  It  is 
somethi!-i2  which  needs  to  be  looked  into. 
We  expected  and  hope  to  have  even 
greater  demands  on  the  facilities  of 
tiie  port  of  New  York  in  the  next  year, 
cr  the  next  2  or  3  years  as  regards  more 
tourists  coming  to  the  United  States. 

I  shall  take  it  upon  myself,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator,  to  take  this  ques- 
tion up  and  make  the  strongest  possible 
representations  to  the  appropriate  of- 
ficials of  the  city  of  New  York  with  re- 
gard to  It, 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  sure  every- 
one will  appreciate  that 


IN   DEFENSE   OF   POLITICIANS 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER  Mr  President, 
the  Pendleton  Fast  Oregonian  has  re- 
printed a  speech  by  a  member  of  the 
Capitol  press  corps.  Mr.  A.  Robert  Smith. 

Mr  Smith  reports  regularly  to  a  num- 
ber of  Oregon  newspapers,  and  is  now 
visiting  in  our  State.  From  his  seat 
overlooking  the  Senate  floor  this  able 
correspondent  has  observed  the  Senate. 
and  his  report  shows  sympathetic  under- 
standing when  he  says,  of  campaign 
chests: 

We  should  lift  the  oneroiis  burden  of  forc- 
ing every  honest,  well-intentioned  public 
man  from  going,  hat  in  hand,  before  election. 

Mr     Smith    discusses    the    problems 

which  Senators  have,  not  always  realized 
by  the  public.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  excerpts  from  his  comments  may  be 
printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  foUow-s: 

Politicians  are  a  fascinating  breed  of  hu- 
man   being      Most   of    them   are   extroverts; 


they  like  people  and  are  in  turn  likable. 
And  most  of  them  are  ae  honest,  both  morally 
and  Intellectually,  as  a  cross  section  of  our 
private  business  and  professional  com- 
munity. Yet  politicians  absorb  a  good  many 
knocks,  often  unjustly. 

I  rise  today  to  the  defense  of  politicians 
because  I  believe  we  can  no  longer  afford  the 
double  standard  of  winking  at  or  hiding 
questionable  practices  or  outright  wrong- 
doing in  private  life,  while  ex(>ecting  perfec- 
tion in  public  life.  Over  the  years  news- 
papermen have  touched  ofl  a  good  many 
exposes  of  corruption  among  public  officials; 
but  all  too  often  corruption  In  private  life 
Is  impossible  to  disclose  unless  It  gets  Into 
court.  As  sovereign  citizens  who  delegate 
the  responsibilities  of  governing  to  a  collec- 
tion of  elected  citizens,  we  cannot  expect 
these  special  elected  citizens  to  be  super- 
citizens  who  never  submit  to  the  same 
temptations  which  confront  the  rest  of  us. 
My  point  is  not  that  we  should  be  softer  in 
ovu-  insistence  on  honesty  and  high  morality 
in  government,  but  that  we  should  be 
tougher  In  Insisting  upon  it  in  our  society  at 
large. 

We  need  to  do  this  for  a  host  of  reasons, 
for  I  believe  that  our  democratic  way  of  life 
is  in  for  a  monumental  test  in  the  years 
ahead — not  because  of  the  challenges  from 
outside  our  Nation  but  because  of  those  from 
within.  I  don't  mean  to  minimize  the  chal- 
lenges from  abroad — but  we  have  demon- 
strated a  heartening  capacity  to  unite  in 
meeting  these  challenges. 

However,  the  challenges  from  within  divide 
us  as  a  people,  often  violently  To  a  great 
extent  these  have  erupted  out  of  the  ferment 
of  rapid  social  change.  I  went  to  Phila- 
delphia this  last  Fourth  of  July,  and  I  say 
without  shame  that  I  got  tears  in  my  eyes 
standing  in  Independence  Square  seeing  the 
President  and  the  Governors  of  all  the  States 
all  on  the  same  platform,  honoring  the  faith 
of  those  farslghted  men  who  186  years  before 
had  launched  this  great  experiment  in  self- 
government. 

That  historic  political  experiment  is  still 
going  on,  and  whether  it  succeeds  or  falls 
will  depend  Increasingly  upon  the  quality  of 
life  we  are  willing  to  fashion  as  a  vast  com- 
munity of  people.  For  our  generation  Is  ex- 
periencing the  pressures  of  vast  change. 

1.  The  first  of  these  changes  Is  our  expand- 
ing population.  The  average  Congressman 
today  represents  nearly  a  half  million  citi- 
zens; the  average  Senator  several  million. 
In  an  entire  lifetime  of  public  service,  these 
men  could  not  possibly  meet  and  become 
acquainted  with  more  than  a  tiny  fraction  of 
their  constituents.  And  so  we  have  a  widen- 
ing gap  between  the  people  and  their  elected 
representatives.  This  fosters  a  sense  of  re- 
moteness, a  willingness  to  shrug  our  shoul- 
ders and  let  someone  else  do  it. 

2.  The  second  great  change  is  the  shift 
from  a  rural  to  an  urban  society.  This  is 
more  pronounced  in  the  East,  but  through- 
out the  land  the  balance  of  power  is  shifting 
to  the  cities.  Senators  and  Governors,  more 
and  more,  will  have  to  appeal  to  the  voters  of 
the  large  cities  of  their  States,  otherwise  they 
cannot  hope  to  win  Statewide  elections. 
Every  presidential  contender  will  have  to  win 
in  the  great  urban  centers  where  States  are 
won  or  lost.  Power  Is  gravitating  to  the 
cities. 

3.  The  third  significant  change  Is  the 
growing  centralization  of  governmental  au- 
thority in  Washington.  Whether  you  approve 
of  this  trend  or  damn  it  at  every  opportunity, 
the  fact  is  that  it  Is  a  profound  Influence— 
and  we  must  reckon  with  It  rationally.  It 
seems  to  me  the  relevant  concern  of  all  of  us 
is  whether  or  not  the  Federal  Government 
Is  going  to  continue  to  be  responsive  to  a 
majority  of  our  citizens.  I  believe  the  Gov- 
ernment must  play  an  active  role  and  not 
leave  us  individually  at  the  mercy  of  big 
business,  big  labor,  and  big  agriculture. 
Today  I  believe  the  Government  is  too  often 
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the  Instrument  of  one  or  the  other  of  these 
strong  economic  forces,  depending  upon 
which  party  is  in  power. 

4.  The  fourth  great  change  is  the  growing 
militancy  of  Negroes  who  have  received 
enough  llpservlce  to  individual  freedom  and 
equality.  It  has  been  100  years  since  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  and  the  new 
generation  of  Negroes — the  young  intelli- 
gentsia— think  it  is  high  time  for  a  complete 
desegreatlon  proclamation.  The  Negro  feels 
this,  as  well  as  Just  thinking  It,  because 
chances  are  he  lives  in  a  black  ghetto,  or  at 
best  an  older  neighborhood  recently  aban- 
doned by  white  residents  as  soon  as  the  first 
Negro  cracked  the  color  line  down  the  block. 
If  you  are  a  Senator  or  a  Congressman, 
you  look  out  across  your  desk  at  a  society,  a 
constituency,  which  is  In  ferment  as  a  conse- 
quence of  these  changes.  BilUe  Sol  Estes, 
the  race  for  the  moon,  and  the  prospect  of 
worldwide  television  may  intrigue  us  more — 
but  these  changes  I  speak  of  have  a  more 
profound  and  lasting  effect. 

As  a  Senator  you  would  have  to  deal  In- 
creasingly with  organized  groups  Instead  of 
individual  citizens.  Sometimes  these  groups 
are  quite  benign  and  selfless;  but  on  other 
occasions  they  exert  crushing  pressure  up>on 
you.  They  know  that  a  Government  decision 
for  or  against  them  can  be  decisive — and 
they  expect  you  to  line  up  on  their  side. 

These  pressure  groups  hold  two  major 
weapons  at  your  head:  one  Is  that  their 
members  may  vote  for  or  against  you: 'the 
other  is  they  may  give  or  withhold  sizable 
sums  for  your  next  reelection  campaign. 
You  believe,  as  every  Senator  does,  that  your 
next  campaign  may  be  close.  Dare  you  risk 
alienating  these  votes?  Dare  you  risk  drying 
up  this  source  of  campaign  funds? 

These,  I  believe,  are  the  realities  forced 
upon  every  public  man  by  the  changes  of 
population  growth,  the  remoteness  of  his 
constituents,  and  the  power  vested  In  Wash- 
ington. The  risk  of  alienating  voters  always 
confronts  an  elected  official,  and  it  always 
Hhould  if  they  are  to  remain  responsive  to 
local  wishes.  But  the  money  factor  is  dan- 
gerous— and  we  should  hasten  to  remove  it. 
We  should  lift  the  onerous  burden  of 
forcing  every  honest,  well-intentioned  public 
man  from  going,  hat  In  hand,  before  election 
time  to  the  powerful  economic  groups  who 
constantly  solicit  his  support.  Instead,  he 
should  be  absolutely  Independent  of  them. 
It  Is  not  the  politician's  fault  that  he  must 
spend  vast  sums  in  an  election  campaign. 
Much  money  is  wasted  Just  trying  to  get 
your  attention — adsJn  the  newspapers,  spot 
announcements  onfeidlo  and  TV.  bumper 
strips,  leaflets  and  sound  trucks  and  sky- 
writers.   All  this  Is  expensive. 

I  think  most  citizens  would  be  shocked  if 
they  knew  how  much  money  must  be  raised 
for  a  successful  campaign — and  where  that 
money  comes  from.  Much  of  It  comes  from 
business  executives  and  labor  leaders,  a  trend 
which  becomes  more  and  more  pronounced. 
These  contributors  are  not  all  public-spirited 
benefactors.  Most  of  them  have  an  angle 
they  want  protected — and  they  consider  It  a 
sound  Investment  In  protection  to  help  elect 
a  Senator. 

This  Is  a  complex  subject,  but  In  short  I 
think  if  our  Members  of  Congress  are  going 
to  have  the  opportunity  they  deserve  to 
render  courageous  and  Independent  Judg- 
ments, they  must  be  freed  of  this  financial 
bondage  through  one  method  or  another, 
even  If  it  means  creating  a  Federal  fund  from 
which  campaign  expenses  might  be  met.  I 
would  prefer  that  all  citizens  meet  this  re- 
sponsibility directly,  by  making  modest  cam- 
paign contributions;  and  that  TV  stations 
grant  quantities  of  free  time  for  debates 
or  discussions  of  issues  by  the  candidates. 
But  somehow  we  must  give  our  elected  offi- 
cials the  opportunity  to  be  as  honest  as  we 
expect  them  to  be. 


TIIE    COST    OF    THE    ADMINISTRA- 
TION  OF  JUSTICE 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  a  matter  which  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention,  one  which  se- 
riously affects  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, the  cost  of  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  what  may  be  a  frustration 
of  the  intent  of  Congress  as  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  a  recently  enacted  statute. 

I  refer  to  a  law  which  was  signed  by 
the  President  on  July  28,  which  created 
a  new  judicial  district  known  as  the  mid- 
dle district  of  Florida.  I  would  like  to 
recite  a  chronology  of  events  which 
clearly  indicate  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  attempting  to  do  indirectly 
that  which  the  statute  forbicte  directly. 

Pending  in  that  district,  at  the  time  of 
the  enactment  of  this  law,  was  a  trial 
covering  alleged  violation  of  the  mail 
fraud  statute.  This  matter  had  been 
before  that  court  since  November  1960. 
The  original  indictment  was  dismissed 
and  in  October  1961  a  second  indictment 
was  returned  which  was  set  for  trial  on 
October  15,  1962.  It  appears  that  one 
judge  of  the  existing  southern  district 
of  Florida  has  been  actively  in  charge 
of  this  litigation  for  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half.  Numerous  motions  have 
come  before  him  and  have  been  cited  by 
him.  He  has  conducted  pretrial  confer- 
ences in  connection  with  this  case  sched- 
uled for  trial  on  October  15.  1962.  The 
attorneys  for  the  defendants  have  spent 
thousands  of  hours  collectively  in  the 
preparation  of  this  case,  and  undoubt- 
edly the  Government  has  spent  an  equal, 
if  not  a  greater  amount,  of  time  in  prep- 
aration of  this  case.  Three  hundred 
thousand  exhibits  have  been  examined 
by  attorneys  for  either  side  of  the  con- 
troversy. Hundreds  of  witnesses  have 
been  interviewed.  The  Department  of 
Justice,  as  well  as  the  Postal  Inspection 
Office  of  the  Post  OflEice  Department  has 
spent  many  countless  hours  in  prepara- 
tion of  the  case.  It  now  appears  that  un- 
beknown to  the  judge  to  whom  the  case 
had  been  assigned,  the  trial  may  not 
take  place  as  scheduled  or  before  the 
judge  presiding  over  this  trial. 

The  case  has  been  removed  from  the 
docket  resulting  in  what  may  be  an  indef- 
inite postponement  of  the  case  which  was 
scheduled  to  come  to  trial  on  October 
15  and  may  result  in  the  transfer  of  the 
case  to  another  district  other  than  the 
one  in  which  the  case  is  presently  pend- 
ing, despite  the  express  provisions  of  the 
statute  set  forth  in  title  18,  section  3240 
of  the  United  States  Code  Annotated 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Whenever  any  new  district  or  division  is 
established,  or  any  county  or  territory  is 
transferred  from  one  district  or  division  to 
another  district  or  division,  prosecution  for 
offenses  committed  within  such  district,  di- 
vision, county,  or  territory,  prior  to  such 
transfer,  shall  be  commenced  and  be  pro- 
ceeded with  the  same  as  if  such  new  district 
or  division  had  not  been  created,  or  such 
county  or  territory  had  not  been  transferred 
unless  the  court,  upon  application  of  the 
defendant,  shall  order  the  case  to  be  moved 
to  the  new  district  or  division  for  trial. 

The  order  setting  aside  the  case  by  the 
district  judge  arose  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances to  say  the  least. 


On  August  1,  1962,  before  the  judge 
presiding  in  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Middle  District  of 
Tennessee,  a  special  assistant  to  the  At- 
torney General  stated  in  effect  that  there 
would  be  an  order  entered  in  the  Orlan- 
do proceeding  deferring  the  case.  None 
of  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  were 
aware  of  the  pendency  of  such  an  order. 
On  August  6.  1962.  Chief  Judge  Simp- 
son In  the  southern  district  of  Florida 
did  enter  an  order,  removing  all  cases 
from  the  docket  in  the  southern  district 
that  were  scheduled  to  be  tried  after 
October  2,  but  not  to  be  completed 
prior  to  October  28.  Pursuant  to  this  or- 
der, this  case  was  removed  from  the 
docket. 

The  inference  is  inescapable  that  con- 
sultation had  occurred  between  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  attorneys  and  the 
court's  so  that  the  special  assistant  to 
the  Attorney  General  could  predict  with 
such  amazing  accuracy  that  such  an  or- 
der would  be  entered. 

Among  the  reasons  stated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  attorneys  on  Au- 
gust 1  was  that  there  would  be  some 
jurisdictional  and  administrative  prob- 
lem caused  by  the  creation  of  the  new 
district.  That  such  a  statement  is  frivo- 
lous is  made  manifest  by  the  fact  that 
this  Congress  has,  by  its  act,  provided 
adequately  for  the  creation  of  the  new 
districts  in  the  Federal  courts. 

Title  18,  section  3240,  of  the  United 
States  Code,  referred  to  above,  has  been 
construed  many  times  by  the  courts  and 
the  courts  have  uniformly  held  that 
Congress  meant  what  it  said  when  it  pro- 
vided that  the  prosecutions  for  offenses 
committed  within  such  districts  should 
be  "proceeded  with  the  same  as  if  such 
new  district  or  division  had  not  been  cre- 
ated." The  manifest  purpose  of  this 
provision  was  to  provide  for  orderly  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  for  affording  de- 
fendants and  litigants  for  speedy  trials, 
as  well  as  the  orderly  ad.iudication  of 
their  disputes. 

The  effect  of  the  existing  order  is  to 
put  litigants  to  the  expense  involved  in 
reinterviewing  witnesses  for  trial,  in  re- 
preparation  of  cases  that  have  already 
been  prepared,  the  loss  of  the  time  al- 
ready consiuned  in  the  cases.  The  as- 
signments to  a  new  judge  would  mean 
that  the  judge  would  have  to  reacquaint 
himself  with  the  very  complex  legal  ques- 
tions which  have  already  been  analyzed 
by  the  new  presiding  judge. 

Serious  charges  have  been  made  con- 
cerning the  "over-reaching"  by  attor- 
neys representing  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  this  matter:  that  the  chief 
judge  of  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals had  been  contact^^d  by  Justice 
agents  in  an  effort  to  influence  the  re- 
scheduling of  this  trial.  The  surround- 
ing circumstances  of  this  case  call  for 
immediate  investigation  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee 


FOOD    AND    AGRICULTURE    ACT    OF 
1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  12391)  to  improve 
and  pi'otect  farm  income,  to  reduce  costs 
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of  farm  programs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  reduce  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's excessive  stocks  of  agricultural 
commodities,  to  maintain  reasonable  and 
stable  prices  of  agricultural  commodities 
and  products  to  consumers,  to  provide 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com- 
modities for  domestic  and  foreign  needs, 
to  conserve  natural  resources  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  12391  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HART.  The  amendment  was 
agreed  to  at  the  time  the  Senate  passed 
the  original  farm  bill  some  months  ago. 
The  justification  for  it.  for  those  who  are 
interested,  is  more  fully  set  forth  on 
page  9323  of  the  Record. 


"UNITED  STATES-LATIN  AMERICAN 
RELATIONS"— BACKGROUND  PA- 
PER BY  ROBERTO  D.  OUVEIRA 
CAMPOS 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  6  Brazil's  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  Roberto  D.  Oliveira  Cam- 
pos, addressed  the  Council  on  World  Ten- 
sions at  the  University  of  Bahia.  His 
background  paper  on  United  States-Lat- 
in American  relations.  I  think,  is  one  of 
the  most  thorough  and  worthwhile 
studies  I  have  seen  as  to  the  historical 
relationships  between  the  United  States 
and  the  countries  of  Latin  America.  It 
also  contains  very  pertinent  comments 
on  some  of  the  current  common  prob- 
lems facing  the  United  States  and  the 
countries  of  South  America. 

The  ideas  expressed  in  the  paper  rep- 
resent the  personal  opinions  of  the  au- 
thor and  do  not  necessarily  conform  to 
the  views  of  the  Brazilian  Government. 
I  might  also  note  that  they  do  not  neces- 
sarily conform  to  my  own  views  with  re- 
spect to  all  the  problems  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, but  I  think  the  study  contains  much 
which  will  be  of  interest  and  value  to  all 
Members  of  the  Senate.  Therefore.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

UNirrD  St.ait:s-Latin  American  Rel.ations 
[Kx\  analysis  of  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America  from  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  to  the  Alliance  for  Process  and 
of  the  sources  of  tensions  in  the  hemi- 
sphere   ) 

IN'TRODUCTION 

This  paper  purporU  to  analyze  tensions, 
p:)lltlcal  and  economic,  that  have  arisen  In 
the  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America  from  the  period  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  to  the  new  era  ushered  in  by 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Such  tensions  are 
In  part  specific  of  this  continent,  reflecting 
the  peculiarities  of  geographical  contlguous- 
ness  and  the  Interplay  of  political  power  and 
economic  imbalance  between  the  United 
States  and  Latm  America.  In  piirt  they  are 
susceptible    of    generalization,    reflecting    Is- 


■  The  Ideas  e.xpressed  in  this  paper  repre- 
sent the  private  opinion  of  the  author  and 
do  not  necessarily  conform  to  the  views  of 
the  Brazilian  Government. 


sues  that  affect  In  the  world  at  large  the 
relations  between  a  leading  Industrial  and 
financial  power  and  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries, such  as  the  problems  of  economic  de- 
pendence, political  Intervention  and  the 
ideological  issues  of  the  cold  war 

I  will  start  with  a  brief  review  of  the 
long-term  historical  evolution  of  Inter- 
Amerlcan  relations,  discussing  in  somewhat 
greater  detail  tJhe  course  of  \3&.  foreign 
policy  In  relation  to  Latin  America  after 
World  War  II.  I  shall  then  explore  the 
several  types  of  tension  that  can  be  identified 
In  this  review  of  Inter-American  relations, 
with  a  more  detailed  comment  on  recent 
sources  of  economic  tension  I  shall  finally 
discuss  the  problems  and  outlook  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

THE    KEY    IDE.AS    IN    THE    EVOLtmON    OF 

I. M  TEE -AMERICAN     RELATIONS 

The  simplest  way  of  reviewing  Inter- 
American  relations  over  the  last  century  Is 
to  pinpoint  some  major  ideas  that  were  the 
engines  of  either  action  or  controversy. 
Those  key  Ideas — the  "ideas  force"  in  the 
Hegelian  sense — were  ( I )  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine and  its  Interpretative  byproducts — 
the  Polk  and  Roosevelt  corollaries;  (2)  the 
creation  of  the  Pan  American  Union:  (3)  the 
good  neighbor  policy  and  its  principle  of 
nonintervention;  |4)  the  Operation  Pan 
America  and   the   Alliance   for   Progress. 

The  first  master  idea  that  impregnated 
an  entire  century  was  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
contained  in  the  President's  Message  to  Con- 
gress on  December  2,  1823.  which  had  a  fore- 
runner In  the  "no  transfer  resolution"  of 
1811.  Both  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  no 
transfer  resolution  never  ceased  simultane- 
ously to  amaze  and  to  Irritate  European 
strategists.  Metternich,  the  most  ingrained 
European  of  them  ail.  once  berated  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  as  "an  Indecent  declaration." 
Almost  a  century  later  the  German  geo- 
political school  rated  !t  as  the  most  superb 
Idea  of  the  century,  becatise  of  its  principle 
of  "nonintervention"  based  on  the  pure 
notion  of  "space  ■  and  not  on  historical  and 
Juridical   tenets. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  admirably  ad- 
Justed  to  the  concept  and  requisites  of  the 
"defensive  imperialism"  which  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  e.xpansion  of  the  United 
States  as  an  independent  Nation.  As  the 
United  States,  having  gradually  tamed  Its 
territory,  turned  into  an  "extrovert  power" 
and.  conscious  of  its  new  strength,  launched 
an  extra-continental  bellicose  adventure 
against  Spain,  a  new  leading  Idea  emerged. 
This  was  the  so-called  Roosevelt  corollary, 
which  expressed  itself  in  the  policy  of  the 
"big  stick/'  This  was  simply  tlie  statement 
of  the  right  to  "intervene  to  prevent  others 
from  intervening"  and  it  can  be  regarded 
as  the  extreme  expression  of  the  concept 
of   patronizing   imperialism. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  a  bold  geopo- 
litical gesture  not  based  on  a  posture  of 
strength.  Tlie  dominant  military  factor 
those  days,  which  alone  could  enforce  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  was  the  British  fleet 
which,  of  course,  could  only  be  counted 
upon  to  prevent  encroachment  by  rival 
European  powers  but  not  to  prevent  Inter- 
vention dictated  by  British  interests.  Thus 
Britain  occupied  the  Malvinas  Islands  In 
1833.  proceeded  to  the  annexation  of  Belize 
in  1869.  shared  in  the  French-Anglo  Inter- 
vention in  the  River  Plate  in  1825  and  In 
the  American-French-Spanish  expedition 
against  Mexico  In  1862.  In  Its  origin,  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  was  unilateral  and  na- 
tionalistic, expressing  the  traditional  policy 
of  continental  Isolationism  contained  In 
George  Washington's  famous  farewell 
speech,  but  also  reflecting  the  concern  of 
the  United  States  over  the  Russian  Infiltra- 
tion along  the  Northwest  coast  and  the  In- 
terventionist policy  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 
None    of    the    leading    statesmen,    Monroe, 


Adams,  Clay,  Polk,  sought  to  convert  It  into 
a  continental  pact  subscribed  by  the  Latin 
American  Republics.' 

Despite  its  nationalistic  and  unilateral 
formulation,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  un- 
h.esltatlngly  accepted  by  the  Latin  American 
countries.  Colombia  and  Mexico  welcomed 
enthiislastlcally  the  new  policy  and  Brazil, 
while  never  resorting  to  the  protection  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  sought,  repeatedly,  since 
the  fourth  Inter-American  Conference  In 
Buenos  Aires  In  1910,  to  transform  this  doc- 
trine from  a  unilateral  policy  declaration  Into 
a  continental  undertaking 

This  "contlnentallzation"  of  the  doctrine 
came  to  pass  only  In  the  immediate  post -II 
World  War  period,  through  the  adoption  of 
the  Act  of  Chapultepec  in  194,5  and  the  Re- 
ciprocal Assistance  Treatv  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
In  1947. 

While  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  a  source  of 
tensions  in  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  it  was  generally  wel- 
comed by  the  Latin  American  StJites.  The 
same,  however,  cannot  be  said  of  some  of  its 
corollaries,  which  have  been  at  the  root  of 
some  of  the  major  hisU  rical  tensions  In  the 
hemisphere.  The  first  corollary  is  the  so- 
called  Polk  corollary.  In  his  message  to 
Congress.  In  1845.  after  reiterating  the  prin- 
ciple of  nonintervention  for  the  purfx^se  of 
barring  Europe  from  incursions  into  the  new 
world,  Polk  Issued  a  warning  to  the  effect 
that  If  a  former  ctjlony.  after  breaking  rela- 
tions with  the  metropoiis  and  declaring  its 
Independence,  shou:d  wish  to  Join  the  United 
States,  this  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a 
"family  question."  The  Polk  corollary  was 
designed  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  ac- 
cession of  Oregon.  Texas,  and  California. 
While  In  a  formal  sense  directed  mainly 
against  Spanish  IntervenUon.  it  did  in  fact 
affect  very  deeply  the  interests  of  Mexico. 
the  natural  legatee  of  Spain's  northern  Em- 
pire. The  second  corollary,  named  'the 
Roosevelt  corollary"  after  its  proponent  The- 
odore Roosevelt,  was  to  become  a  fuel  for 
attrition,  for  It  carried  the  responsibility  of 
having  Inspired  several  armed  interventions 
In  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean,  by 
claiming  for  the  United  States  the  ri,.;ht  to 
Intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Latin 
American  Republics,  as  long  as  they  did  not 
behave  with  reasonable  efficiency  and  de- 
cency In  political  and  social  matters,  failed  to 
maintain  International  order  or  to  meet  in- 
ternational financial  commitments. 

The  second  Idea  force  was  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can movement,  which  unfolded  In  two 
phases:  (a)  The  Hlspano-American  or  Bo- 
livarlan  phase,  embodied  In  the  Letter  of 
Jamaica  of  1815  and  the  Panama  Congress 
In  1826;  and  (b)  the  Pan  American  Union 
Movement,  which  found  expression  In  the 
Invitation  tendered  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
James  Blaine,  in  1881,  for  the  Conference  of 
the  Inter-American  States,  which  was  finally 
convened  In  1890. 

Even  though  In  the  implementation  of  the 
Bolivian  conception  emphasis  was  given 
exclusively  to  the  political  and  Juridical  prob- 
lems of  the  confederation  of  the  Latln- 
Spanlsh  countries,  Bolivar  himself  had 
thought  In  pragmatic  economic  terms. 
broaching  both  the  Idea  of  a  single  cur- 
rency and  that  of  a  customs  union  But 
the  divorce  between  political  structures  and 
economic  needs  was  to  continue  until  al- 
most our  day.  While  the  formation  of  a 
ctistoms  union  was  also  among  the  main  ob- 
jectives of  Blaine's  convocation,  the  first 
Inter-American  Conference  In  1890  did  not  ^ 
Implement  the  Idea  largely  because  of  the 
protectionist  sentiment,  then  .^^trong  in  the 
United  States  The  subsequent  conferences 
in  Mexico  (1901),  Rio  de  Janeiro  (1906). 
Buenos  Aires  (1910)  and  Santiago  (1923), 
were  largely  concerned  with  Juridical  matters 


=  G.  Nerval.     "Autopsy  of  the  Monroe  EVoc- 
trlne,"  New  York.  1934.     Macmiilan. 
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and  the  creation  of  a  juridical  infrastructure 
for  the  system.  The  political  phase  can  be 
said  to  be  ushered  In  by  the  Inter-American 
Conference  on  the  Consolidation  of  Peace 
which  convened  In  Buenos  Aires  In  1936,  and 
which  benefited  from  the  tension-reducing 
environment  created  by  the  Rooseveltian 
formulation  of  the  "good  neighbor  policy," 
to  which  we  sliall  now  turn. 

The  economic  phase  of  Pan  American  co- 
operation did  not  really  assert  Itself  until 
much  later  with  the  launching  of  Opera- 
tion Pan  America,  in  1958  followed  recently 
by  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  third  l/lea  force  of  the  U.S.  policy  In 
relation  to  the  southern  countries  has  been 
the  "good  neghbor  policy.  "  with  Its  corol- 
lary principle  of  nonintervention.  The  good 
neighbor  policy  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
durable  system  of  peaceful  political  coexist- 
ence refined  In  Its  Juridical  aspects,  though 
void  yet  of  economic  substance. 

During  the  Interregnum  of  the  Republi- 
can administration  between  1952  and  1960. 
the  good  nelglibor  policy  found  a  revised  ex- 
pression m  the  policy  of  "good  partner- 
ship," which,  however,  was  merely  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  earlier  theme  to  reflect  the  more 
conservative  approach  of  the  Republican 
Party's  forelgr.  policy. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  key  Ideas  of  the  In- 
ter-American system  were  the  launching  by 
President  Kubitschek  of  the  proposal  for  a 
Pan  Americar  operation  designed:  (a)  to 
bring  to  the  foreground  the  problem  of  eco- 
nomic underdi!Velopment  and  (b)  to  empha- 
size the  collective  responsibility  of  the 
Americas  In  Its  elimination.  Subsequently, 
President  Kennedy's  Alliance  for  Progress,  an 
outcome  of  and  a  complementation  to  Opera- 
tion Pan  America,  entered  the  beclouded  In- 
ter-American scene.     But  more  on  this  later. 

Even  thoug'n  the  pattern  of  North  Amer- 
ican political  behavior  In  1*4  centuries 
elapsed  between  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
World  War  II  may  have  assumed  various 
shapes,  Its  g<K>polltlcal  underpinning  cen- 
tered on  the  continental  space  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  remained  unchanged. 

In  fact,  throughout  the  Rooseveltian  era. 
even  though  political  realities  had  long  ago 
forced  the  United  States  to  abandon  Its  Iso- 
lationism In  respect  to  Europe,  the  hemi- 
sphere contln'ied  to  be  the  area  of  special  In- 
terest or,  to  use  a  more  pedantic  phrase,  the 
area  of  geopolitical  priority. 

In  recent  years,  however,  In  the  interval 
between  the  eruption  of  the  cold  war  and 
the  formulatlDn  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
the  geopolitical  axis  of  the  U.S.  defense 
shifted  to  the  European  peninsular  area  and 
heartland  and  to  the  maritime  fringes  of 
other  continents. 

THE    APPROACH    OF    THE    PENLNStH-AR    SCHOOL 

In  the  agitated  postwar  era.  under  General 
Marshall  and  Secretary  Acheson.  a  new  ap- 
proach emergi-d  which,  for  lack  of  a  better 
word,  I  shall  call  the  peninsular  school  of 
thought.  This  is  because  the  European 
peninsula  be<ame  the  area  of  geopolitical 
priority.  The  druclal  theme  of  the  U.S  for- 
eign policy  wiis  then  to  deny  to  the  Soviets 
the  domination  of  Western  Industry  and  re- 
sources, and  to  preserve  Western  Europe 
from  contami  nation  by  the  Soviet  ideology. 

The  working  concepts  of  the  peninsular 
school  seem  U)  have  been  twofold.  The  first 
was  that  the  .attention  of  the  United  States 
should  concentrate  primarily  on  the  areas 
more  exposed  to  Soviet  pressure,  either  be- 
cause of  their  vulnerability  to  armed  con- 
quest or  because  of  their  proximity  to  the 
center  of  Sov  et  ideological  contamination. 
Thus,  during  the  Immediate  postwar  period 
the  European  peninsula  and  the  maritime 
fringe  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  won  top 
priority  In  the  American  design.  The  second 
concept  was  tliat.  In  view  of  the  limitation 
of  economic  resources,  public  Investment";, 
loans  and  grants  should  be  channeled  for  the 


reconstruction  and  development  of  those 
danger  areas;  the  needs  of  the  underdevel- 
oped countries  of  Latin  America,  Africa,  and 
Asia  should.  Insofar  as  practicable,  be  met 
by  the  operation  of  private  capital.  Further- 
more, foreign  aid  should  be  handled  as  some 
sort  of  "ideological  bactericide",  and  injected 
In  such  fashion  as  to  prevent  an  abrupt  fall 
In  the  European  standard  of  living,  with  the 
subsequent  proletarlzatlon  and  dissolution  of 
the  middle  class  by  subversive  pressures. 

This  then  appears  to  be  the  design  under- 
lining the  Marshall  and  Truman  plans. 

THE    POLICY    OF    RESIDUAL    TREATMENT    AND    THE 
PERILOUS    LULL 

The  US  policy  In  relation  to  its  southern 
neighbors  was  throughout  this  period  rele- 
gated to  a  residual  position.  This  was  the 
period  of  the  "perilous  lull."  Viewed  from 
the  Latin  American  angle,  this  policy  seemed 
to  rest  on  the  following  premises.  .JPirst,  that 
Latin  America  had  lost  priority  in  relative 
terms  because  its  wartime  strategic  impor- 
tance had  declined,  as  a  result  of  changing 
warfare  concepts  and  of  the  displacement  of 
the  area  of  potential  contamination.  Sec- 
ondly, that  Latin  American  development  was 
a  task  to  be  left  to  the  responsibility  of  pri- 
vate funds,  complemented  by  such  public 
loans  as  the  Exlmbank  or  IBRD  might  ex- 
tend after  meeting  urgent  reconstruction 
claims.  This  Interpretation,  though  not 
completely  unbiased,  appears  Justified  by  the 
course  of  events. 

It  Is  clear  that  this  residual  treatment  and 
the  reversal  of  the  traditional  priority  con- 
cepts was  never  accepted  good  naturedly  by 
Latin  American  countries,  even  though  they 
recognized  the  realities  of  the  situation  and 
the  danger  of  Soviet  aggression.  This  also 
explains  the  cool  and  at  times  hostile  re- 
action of  Latin  America  to  the  Marshall  plan, 
a  reaction  which  seemed  at  the  time  shock- 
ing and  disconcerting  for  many  Americans 
who  expected  a  warmer  recognition  of  their 
generous  and  self-sacrificing  approach  to  the 
problem  of  European  reconstruction. 

The  Issue  was  further  beclouded  by  the 
fact  that  within  the  continent  the  U.S.  post- 
war policy  suffered  from  a  certain  degree  of 
Indeterminacy,  oscillating  between  the 
principle  of  uniform  treatment  and  the  key- 
country  approach.  It  seems  that  Initially  it 
adhered  to  a  pattern  of  standardized  be- 
havior: maintenance  of  the  status  quo  and 
of  balanced  treatment  for  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community  Two  exceptions  to 
the  rule  of  standardized  behavior  seem  to 
have  occurred.  The  first  one  was  the  Braden 
experience,  which  Involved  the  application  of 
economic  sanctions  against  dictatorial  re- 
gimes The  second  one.  toward  the  end  of 
the  Acheson  administration,  was  a  brief  essay 
In  the  application  of  the  "key  country"  ap- 
proach. The  establishment  of  the  Joint 
United  States-Brazil  Economic  Development 
Commission  In  1950  was  In  fact  a  prema- 
turely abandoned  attempt  to  choose  a  special 
area  for  a  concentrated  economic  develop- 
ment effort,  with  the  double  objective  of 
strenghtenlng.  through  more  intimate  eco- 
nomic cooperation,  the  traditional  political 
solidarity  between  the  two  nations  and  to 
test  the  workability  of  a  program  for  eco- 
nomic development  within  the  capitalistic 
framework,  demonstrating  its  effectiveness 
by  contrast  with  Socialist  planning. 

During  the  transition  from  the  Truman 
to  the  Eisenhower  administrations  in  the 
postwar  period,  several  of  the  postulates  of 
the  peninsular  school  of  thought  became 
outdated. 

The  very  success  of  the  Marshall  plan 
yielded  the  twin  result  of  lessening  the  Com- 
munist danger  In  EJurope  while  widening  the 
economic  gap  between  North  American  and 
Western  Europe,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
stagnant  or  slow-growing  economies  of  Latin 
Anierica,  Asia,  and  Africa,  on  the  other. 


Conscious  of  the  need  for  a  dramatic 
demonstration  of  Interest  in  the  fate  of  un- 
derdeveloped countries,  the  U.S.  Government 
launch«?d  the  point  4  technical  assistance 
program  in  January  1949  This  was  a  bril- 
liant Idea  and  gave  considerable  satisfaction 
to  the  underdeveloped  areas  Including  Latin 
America,  which  welcomed  the  program  view- 
ing it  a.s  a  preparatory  step  for  an  investment 
effort.  The  attendant  political  risk  was  that 
technical  assistance  sharpens  the  hunger  for. 
and  increases  the  ability  to  use,  Investment 
capital  and,  If  investment  programs  are  not 
forthcoming,  the  result  might  be  increased 
disappointment. 

THE    NEOGEOPOLinCAL    APPROACH 

The  most  Important  development  of  recent 
years,  however.  Including  most  of  the  period 
of  the  Republican  administration,  but  over- 
lapping also  with  the  Initiation  of  the  new 
Democratic  administration,  was  the  abate- 
ment of  ideological  pressure  from  the  Com- 
munists in  Europe,  its  catastrophic  recrudes- 
cence in  Asia,  and  the  problem  created  by 
the  emergence  of  new  nations  In  Africa, 
deeply  Influenced  by  Western  culttire,  but 
affllctetl  by  resentment  against  colonialist 
domination. 

In  tills  changed  scenery,  new  patterns  of 
foreign  policy  emerged.  During  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  the  trends  of  foreign 
policy  could  be  described  as  the  "neogeopo- 
lltical  approach"  This  new  school  of 
thought  has  also  geopolitical  roots  but  those 
are  not  planted  on  this  continent,  as  was  the 
old  Monroe  Doctrine,  but  on  distant  soils. 
The  fact  is  that,  whether  the  Latin  Ameri- 
cans like  It  or  not.  geopolitical  postulates 
themselves  have  changed  pari-passti  with 
the  assumption  of  world  leadership  by  the 
United  States,  The  problem  was  no  longer 
to  deny  to  Western  European  countries  ac- 
cess tc  the  continental  preserve  It  was 
rather  to  maintain  the  influence  of  Western 
ideas  In  Asia  and  the  Middle  East  and  in  the 
newly  e-merging  countries  m  Africa.  It  is  to 
prevent  the  ideology  that  now  rules  over  the 
Eurasian  heartland  from  taking  hold  of  the 
maritime  fringes  of  the  Middle  East  and 
Asia,  the  Far  Eastern  lands  and  the  Indian 
subcontinent,  as  well  as  of  emerging  coun- 
tries of  Asia. 

It  Is  thus  that  the  NATO  organization 
came  to  be  supplemented  by  SEATO  and 
that  the  Marshall  plan  effort  has  been  re- 
placed by  substantial  i  though  often  Inter- 
rupted by  fjolltlcal  strife)  aid  programs  for 
the  Middle  East  and  Asia. 

Prorr.  the  Latin  American  viewpoint,  the 
approach  of  the  neogeopolitical  school  pre- 
sented no  special  merits  over  its  predeces- 
sor, except  perhaps  that  it  placed  the  United 
State  in  more  direct  contact  with  the  stark 
realities  and  the  anguishing  problems  of 
economic  backwardness.  The  experience 
thus  acquired  could  be  useful  in  handling 
the  Latin  American  underdevelopment 
problem,  which  Is  basically  simpler  and  more 
readily  tractable  than  that  of  some  of  the 
underdeveloped  lands  of  Asia  Middle  East, 
and  Africa. 

THE  PLURALISTIC  APPROACH  OF   iKE  NEW 
FRONTIER 

Until  1958  there  had  been  no  change  in  the 
residual  treatment  ascribed  to  the  Latin 
American  countries  in  the  U.S.  postwar 
economic  policy.  It  wits  the  era  of  the 
"perilous  lull."  from  which  there  was 
a  rude  awakening  under  the  Impact  of  two 
shocks:  the  Nixon  Incident  in  May  1958  and 
the  Cuban  revolution  in  1959.  The  first 
shock  that  Induced  a  policy  reappraisal  arose 
from  the  Incidents  during  the  Nixon  visit  to 
Venezuela  and  Peru  in  1958.  which  brought 
dramatically  into  the  open  the  grave  disin- 
tegration of  inter-American  relations.  ThU 
Incident  created  the  opportunity  for  the 
launching  by  President  Kubitschek  of  Brazil 
of  the  idea  of  Operation  Pan  America,  a  much 
needed  reappraisal  of  the  state  of  relations 
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between  the  United  States  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

Although  Operation  Pan  America  was  re- 
ceived In  the  United  States  with  only  surface 
cordiality.  It  did  stir  a  new  trend  of  think- 
ing, leading  to  a  revision  of  long-standing 
behavior  patterns  in  the  U.S.  foreign 
policy  and  ultimately  to  the  formulation 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the  latter 
born  already  under  the  impact  of  urgency 
and  the  stress  of  social  reforms  arising  from 
the  Cuban  revolution.  Tracing  back  to  1958 
the  main  steps  of  the  revision,  the  following 
chain  of  events  should  be  noted:  (a)  The 
declaration  of  Mr.  Douglas  Dillon.  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State,  on  August  1958,  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  United  States  to  acquiesce  to 
the  creation  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  an  old  standing  aspiration  pres- 
ent in  most  of  the  Inter-American  economic 
conferences  of  the  last  50  years:  (b)  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  "Newport  Declaration  "  of 
July  1960  in  which  he  announced  the  U.S.' 
readiness  to  give  to  give  financial  assistance 
for  social  development  programs  if  the  Latin 
American  countries  would  undertake  some 
necessary  Institutional  reforms;  (o  The  Act 
of  BogotA,  precursor  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  in  which  the  Latin  Americans  com- 
mitted themselves  to  undertake  reforms  in 
land  structure,  taxation,  housing  and  educa- 
tion, while  the  United  States  promised  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  social  progress;'  id) 
the  launching,  on  March  13,  1961,  already 
under  a  new  Democratic  administration,  of 
the  scheme  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  later 
to  be  multilaterally  subscribed,  in  August 
1961.  at  the  Conference  of  Punta  del  Este. 

The  Inception  of  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration was  marked  by  a  broader  approach 
which  might  be  termed  the  "pluralistic" 
view  of  foreign  fx>licy.  In  many  cases  the 
new  approach  was  merely  the  culmination 
of  changes  already  in  the  offing  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion; In  others  It  represented  a  major  depar- 
ture from  traditional  behavior.  In  addition 
to  a  substantial  revision  of  the  attitudes 
In  relation  to  Latin  America,  which  is 
manifest  In  the  launching  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  the  "pluralistic"  foreign  policy 
can  be  said  to  have  the  following  main 
characteristics:  (a)  A  more  pragmatic  atti- 
tude prevails  regarding  neutralism,  con- 
trasting with  the  moralistic  view  of  the 
problems  in  the  Dulles  period  In  the  State 
Department.  Thus,  neutralism  in  certain 
areas  of  border  tension  came  to  be  recog- 
nized as  an  acceptable,  if  not  ideal,  posture 
Greater  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  pursuit  of 
Independence  by  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries than  on  allnement  with  the  Western 
World;  (b)  there  is  a  much  deeper  engage- 
ment In  the  promotion  of  economic  and  so- 
cial development  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries, which  became  of  basic  priority  in  the 
U.S.  foreign  policy;  simultaneously  a 
much  less  inhibited  support  is  given  to  the 
liquidation  of  colonialism,  an  objective 
hitherto  cautiously  purstied  because  of  the 
US.  involvement  In  European  alliances; 
(c)  bolder  utilization  of  foreign  assist- 
ance aj  a  leverage  instrument  to  press 
for  institutional  and  fiscal  reforms  even  at 
tho  cost  of  antagonizing  governmenul  and 


'This  promise  was  implemented  throvigh 
the  appropriation  by  the  U  3  Congress  nt  the 
Inception  of  the  Kennedy  ndmlnlilratlon  of 
U  3  1400  million  for  soclftl  development  pn^J- 
ecis  of  which  U  S  $304  million  were  turned 
over  to  the  Inter-Amerlran  Development 
B.mk  for  muUllnterivl  ndmlnlstrntlon  Thl« 
nucceMlon  of  iteps  In  policy  revlnlon  1«  well 
(Ipurrlbed  In  n  apeech  given  In  Phtlndelphm 
on  Muy  24,  lOM.  under  the  title  "The  k\- 
lliviire  for  Profreu  nt  the  City  of  Phllndel- 
phln  by  Mr  T  Orftydon  Upton,  executive 
Mce  preildent  of  the  Inter- American  Develop. 
nipiit  Ot\nk, 


social  structures  regarded  as  obsolete; 
(d)  greater  acceptance  is  shown  of  institu- 
tional pluralism  in  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  during 
the  transition  from  colonialism  to  indepen- 
dence, and  in  the  drive  for  modernization  of 
the  societies,  authoritarian  democracies, 
mixed  socialist  systems  and  a  substantial  de- 
gree of  Government  planning  and  orienta- 
tion of  the  economy  may  be  useful  to  accel- 
erate structural  transformation;  correlately 
less  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  role  of  private 
enterprise  and  the  preemptive  role  of  foreign 
investment. 

SOURCES        OF        TENSION       IN        INTER-AMEHICAN 
RELATIONS 

Alter  this  historical  interlude  it  is  now 
time  to  review  the  major  sources  of  tensions 
in  the  relations  between  tlie  United  States 
and  the  Latin  American  countries. 

In  a  classification  which  Is  not  comprehen- 
sive and  does  not  purport  to  be  valuatlonal 
(i.e.  does  not  Involve  a  value  of  Judgment, 
at  this  stage,  on  the  positive  or  negative 
aspect-s  of  the  tensions)  the  following 
sources  of  tension,  some  of  historical,  some 
of  current  relevance,  may  be  listed:  (1)  re- 
active tensigns;  (2)  ideological  tensions; 
(3)  racial  and  cultural  tensions:  (4)  Insti- 
tutional reform  tensions:  and  (5)  economic 
disputes. 

THE    REACTIVE    TENSIONS 

The  reactive  tension  has  Its  roots  In  deep- 
seated  resentments  against  (a)  geographic 
mutilitlon,  such  as  that  Imposed  on  Mexico, 
by  the  annexation  of  California  and  Texas, 
or  on  Colombia  through  the  fostered  seces- 
sion of  Panama.  U)  facilitate  the  building  of 
the  Canal,  lb)  armed  intervention  and  oc- 
cupation in  Nicaragua  (1912-33).  Mexico 
(Veracruz.  1914).  Haiti  (1915-34),  Domini- 
can Ftepubllc  (1916-241.  Costa  Rica  (1919); 
(C)  political  Intervention,  such  as  the  spe- 
cial rights  reserved  to  the  United  States  under 
the  Piatt  amendment  to  the  Cuban  con- 
stitution, enacted  in  1901  and  abrogated 
only  In  1934  and  (d)  economic  domination, 
through  the  overwhelming  Influence  exer- 
cised m  the  past  by  American  private  Inter- 
ests, such  as  the  oil  companies  In  Venezuela, 
the  United  Fruit  In  Central  America,  the 
sugar  interest-s  in  Cuba. 

While  the  US.  policy  in  LaUn  America. 
partic.ilarly  since  the  good-neighbor  policy 
and  the  Rio  de  Janerio  Reciprocal  Assistance 
Treaty,  has  moved  In  the  direction  of  collec- 
tive action  in  lieu  of  unilateral  Intervention, 
and  the  strength  and  Influence  of  private 
companies  has  yielded  in  the  face  of  stronger 
local  j];overnments  and  nationalist  reaction. 
tensions  still  lurk  below  the  surface.  This 
explal;is  the  morbid  sensitiveness  of  Latin 
America  against  US  intervention  even 
when  In  individual  cases  there  may  be 
basic  sympathy  with  its  objectives  such  as 
the  toppling  of  an  archaic  dictatorial  regime 
In  the  Dominican  Republic  or  the  contain- 
ment of  the  Communist  threat  in  Cuba. 

IDEOLOGICAL     TENSIONS 

The  second  major  source  of  tension  linked 
mainly,  but  not  exclusively,  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  cold  war  is  Ideological  in  nature.  Such 
are  the  Issues  posed  by  Cnmmunlst  Infiltra- 
tion, nationalism  neurrali.sm  and  the  pol- 
icy of  Independence 

Communl.it  influence  m  Latin  Amerlcft  li 
a  mnjrr  source  of  tension  In  the  relations 
between  the  United  States  und  Latin  Amer- 
lea,  particularly  becuuHe  of  Ha  rather  sue- 
ccssful  etTort  to  instill  in  the  liidi^'piiinii 
ntitiunnllst  movenienu  nn  obH««N«lvf  aiiil- 
Yankee  fixation  Althtniijh  \\\c  Mi>rxi«t  doc- 
trine,  preuchlnu  tho  ip.r(M'nuii..i'.iU  solidarity 
of  the  worker!  nunrtufnt  aiui  iiiternfcl  oImi 
■  truggle  within  rmU  tovu.ifv  ;«  puHor.tiuUy 
ivntliuillunalln?.  thn  pruunn',  .ii:ii  tu'ioni 
made  by  Lenin  for  the  iiriitiMi,  .r  Uu.snian 
•ocUilliim.  and  partunihuly  tin-  Ma.uM.  r«- 
vUloiilBm,  which  repli»cr«  thr  rinplmniit  on 
internal  c1«m  iir\iggie«  by  the  emphasu  on 


national  antlcolonlal  movements  (enlisting 
the  support  of  the  petit  bourgeois  and  na- 
tional capitalist  groups)  greatly  facilitated 
the  Infiltration  by  the  Communists  of  na- 
tionalist movemenu  in  Latin  America,  The 
latter  were  then  distorted  into  an  antl-U5. 
nationalism,  a  relatively  easy  tii.sk  in  view  of 
historical  resentments  and  other  tensions 
arising  from  the  economic  and  political  im- 
balance between  the  colossus  of  the  nortii 
and  Its  weaker  neighbors  of  the  south. 

Quite  apart  from  the  spurious  marriage 
between  nationalism  and  communism,  there 
are  several  strands  of  the  nationalistic 
movement  in  most  Latin  American  coun- 
tries that  are  also  tension-increasing.  They 
are,  to  use  Mario  Henrique  Slmonsens  '  ex- 
pression, the  pliantasmagorlc  and  the  mo- 
nopolistic variants  of  nationalism. 

The  flrst  one  rebels  against  colonialism, 
when  colonlallsni  Is  on  the  decline  the  world 
over  and  was  never  relevant,  in  its  traditional 
form.  In  the  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  Latin  America.  Economic  imperialism 
from  the  north  is  blamed  for  the  evils  in- 
herent to  conventional  colonialism  and 
singled  cut  as  a  target  for  nationalist  ten- 
sions. 

Another  variant  of  the  'phantasmagorlo 
nationalism"  Is  the  opportunistic  national- 
ism through  which  unscrupulous  polltlclai.s 
maneuver  to  deviate  the  peoples  attention 
from  the  real  causes  of  underdcelopment 
and  seek  solace  from  the  frustrations  of  un- 
derdevelopment by  transferring  the  guilt  to 
foreign  scapegoats. 

The  monopolistic  nationalism  is  generally 
fostered  by  the  so-called  Industrial  progres- 
sives (or  the  "national  capitalists"  to  use 
terms  of  the  Maoist  revisionism  \ .  which  seek 
to  use  nationalism  as  a  device  to  preserve 
national  monopolies  and  stave  off  foreign 
competition,  rot  only  by  the  traditional 
mechanism  of  tariff  protection,  but  also  by 
creating  an  Investment  climate  inimical  to 
the  entry  or  survival  of  foreign  Investment 
In  local  Industries,  In  view  of  the  dominant 
trade  and  Investment  position  of  the  US. 
Interests  In  Latin  America,  the  monopolistic 
nationalism  seeks  to  mobilize  public  opinion 
against  foreign  (I  e  .  American)  monopolism. 

Independently,  however,  from  those  aberra- 
tions, the  very  emergence  of  nationalism 
throughout  Latin  America  is  bound  to  create 
a  certain  amount  of  tension.  Tills  is  be- 
cause several  of  the  components  of  the  na- 
tionalist Ideology — which  Is  far  from  con- 
stituting a  coherent  body  of  thout^ht — run 
coxmter  to  prevalent  beliefs  and  accepted 
tenets  In  the  already  industrialized  nations. 
and  particularly  in  the  United  States,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  following  characteristics 
which,  according  to  Marcllio  Morelra.  can  be 
pieced  together  from  disconnected  strands 
of  the  nationalistic  thought  In  Latin 
America : 

1  Absolute  priority  for  industrlallzntlnn. 
"To  develop"  Is  practically  Identified  with 
"to  industrialize," 

2.  Heavy  reliance  on  the  state  as  direct 
entrepreneur. 

3.  The  export  of  raw  materials  Ls  generally 
considered  as  humiliating  and  In  certain 
cases  the  export  of  minerals  is  especially  de- 
grading because  it  r<<bR  the  nation  of  nn  un- 
•ubetltutablf  wmlth 

4.  DUtrust  of  foreign  private  capital,  par- 
ticularly m  the  form  of  direct  Investment 
or  for  the  explor;»ilnn  of  nntuml  resourcrn 
or  public  utinilen  Thin  ounplclon  jloes  not 
apply.  how»«v(«r  to  cKpltal  in  the  form  of 
loans,  tlthfr  prlvute  or  p\ih!lc  n  form  of 
flnanclRl  c... -ppruilon  that  iiduully  is  weU 
comtd  or  e^rn  ruRcrly  mniuht 

B,  Ovtrall  pli\ntilnii  by  ntnte  la  connldered 
ntoetMry      'DMn   hrllef  in  only  of  n.  general 


•Marl)  llourlmio  Hlmonurn,  "Tension  in 
Undtrdtnoi.ipra  Countries,'  bAckgruund 
BAptr  f  T  rmnions  and  Development  In 
WMttn.  IlnnlNphore,"  pp   n  (\nd  IJ 
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nature   and    often   is   not   translated    Into   a 
policy,  even  les;  a  technical  decision. 

6.  Agrarian  leform  Is  considered  necessary 
but  as  a  mere  instrument  of  social  Justice  or 
as  a  pure  Ideological  must,  the  factors  of 
Increased  agricultural  pri>ductivity  being 
usually  underv.dued. 

7.  The  nationalism  movements  are  often 
Imbued  with  a  high  distrust  of  the  balance- 
your-budget  Ideology  and  favor  the  struc- 
turalist Interpretation  of  inflation  and  de- 
velopment.^ 

The  recrudejcence  of  nationalism  seems 
disconcerting  at  a  time  when  Western  Europe 
and  the  Unltec,  States  are  seeking  to  escape 
the  confines  ol  nationalism  in  a  search  for 
broader  forms  of  supranational  integration 
and  interdepe/idcnce.  But  thLs  must  be 
viewed  in  a  hiitorical  perspective  and.  If  so 
interpreted,  undue  tensions  need  not  arise. 

The  Western  Industrialized  countries 
have,  by  and  Urge,  ci^mpieted  their  process 
of  national  aid  scKial  integration.  The 
only  major  reniammg  pressvire  is  the  exter- 
nal threat  of  C  immunlst  aggression,  against 
which  the  best  defense  lies  in  supranational 
Integration.  Tie  Latin  American  countries, 
on  the  other  Land,  are  still  in  the  process 
of  constituting  their  national  personality 
There  is  need  of  a  cohesive  force  such  as 
that  of  nationalism  to  maintain  unity 
against  the  centrifugal  pressure  of  hetero- 
geneous region!  and  groups,  and  to  abate 
interclass  tensions.  In  this  context,  na- 
tionalism may  still  be  an  important  mobl- 
llzer  of  the  natlanal  effort  and  a  vital  element 
m  the  drive  for  modernization,  though  of 
course,  as  most  ideologies,  fraught  with  the 
danger  of  Ideological  perversion  It  la  in 
fact  a  major  taik  of  six'ial  dvnamics  in  Lat;n 
America  to  utilize  the  mobilization  poten- 
tial of  nationalism  without  falling  prey  to 
Its  Intoxicating  perils.  Very  often  the  poli- 
ticians' need  lor  political  exciK-ment  and 
for  transferring-  guilt  may  channel  nation- 
alism Into  Irrational  detours,  and  may  ham- 
per development  Itself  by  adversely  affecting 
the  flow  of  inv«stment  funds  But  if  a  pru- 
dent and  sober  lew  is  taken  of  this  phenom- 
enon, if  the  legitimate  historical  grievances 
are  recognized,  if  account  Is  taken  of  emo- 
tional urges  Inherent  in  periods  of  quick 
transformation  of  dependent  economies  into 
proud  self-reliant  nations  we  shall  find  that 
nationalism  in  Latin  America,  Just  as  in 
Europe,  where  t  was  first  born,  may  give 
ground  to  more  balanced  attitudes  once  the 
process  of  moc  ernlzatlon  of  the  societies 
Is  advanced  and  a  greater  degree  of  social 
Integration  reached. 

Another  possible  source  of  tension  lies  !n 
the  foreign  pollry  field.  The  United  States 
as  well  as  Western  Europe  are  likely  to  find 
a  growing  urge  in  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries for  an  Ind  'pendent  foreign  policy,  re- 
flecting both  th"  need  of  those  countries  to 
assert  their  national  personality  and  their 
different  Interpretation  of  cold  war  Issues. 
It  Is  altogether  :oo  simple,  however,  to  dis- 
miss the  policy  of  Independence,  which  Is 
being  spearhead,  d  by  Brazil  and  Mexico,  as 
Just  anotlier  mi  iiner  of  neutralism,  or  an 
exhibition  of  pio-Castro  feelings  For,  In 
fact,  the  Indepe  idence  policy  of  the  Latin 
Americiin  covin  rles  differs  siibstantlally 
from  Alro-.\!tiHn  neutralism  First,  they  are 
not  systematica  ly  nonrvUned.  since  they 
remain  faithftil  to  the  Inter-Amerlcan  nys- 
tern  Keconcl.  they  do  not  show  Interest  In 
thr  r.irmi>iion  of  >  third  p<iwer  bloc,  nymmet- 
ricfcUy  (lutaiit  fr  im  the  two  blj?  centers  of 
powtr  Third,  hey  have  chosen  Western 
institutions  of  rrpresentntlve  demcvmcy  and 
Cftpltftlism.  even  houKh  practicing  them  Im- 
pwftoily,  whll*  the  typical  nrntrnl  country 


'  Apud  Marcin  1  Morelra  "Some  H»>clo- 
pOilUcnl  Precondllloni  of  Economic  Growth  " 
tTnpublUhrd  MA  dlsserlntlon  for  George- 
te*n  University,  Washington,  April  1082,  p. 


has  not  yet  crystallized  Its  choice  between 
democracy  and  private  enterprise  on  one 
hand,  and  authoritarian  socialism  on  the 
other. 

The  cold  war  is  also  viewed  diSerently. 
For  the  Western  industrialized  nations,  the 
overwhelming  problem  is  to  protect  their 
tested  and  workable  institutions  from  the 
external  Communist  threat.  For  Latin  Amer- 
ica there  is  yet  another  chasm  just  as  rele- 
vant as  the  East-West  conflict.  It  is  the 
abyss  that  separates  tlie  prosperous  indus- 
trialized Countries  of  tlie  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere. The  Western  industrialized  coun- 
tries, for  which  external  aggression  is  the 
only  relevant  threat,  tend  to  view  the  cold 
war  as  a  problem  of  security;  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  faced  with  internal  threats 
of  poverty  and  dissatisfaction  are  less  con- 
cerned with  external  security  than  with  in- 
ternal development 

It  is  thus  no  wonder  that  those  countries, 
while  conscious  of  their  basic  solidarity  with 
Western  ideals,  view  the  cold  war  from  a 
different  perspective,  and  are  readier  to  ac- 
cept the  competitive  coexistence  of  the  two 
systems  This  is  not  only  because  coexist- 
ence seems  the  only  viable  alternative  to 
global  holocaust  or  to  a  rigid  partition  of  the 
world  m  ideological  compartmenLs,  but  also 
because  they  l>elieve  that  the  competition 
with  socialism  will  render  democratic  capi- 
talism more  humane  and  socially  conscious 
and,  as  an  incidental  byproduct,  may  prod 
the  West  Into  greater  efforts,  with  a  greater 
sense  of  urgency  In  helping  underdeveloped 
areas. 

THE    PROBLEM    OF   "FtDEi-ISMO" 

All  of  the  foregoing  sources  of  tensions 
found  a  powerful  condenser  In  the  "Pldellsta" 
revolution  It  plays  on  the  nationalist 
theme  by  mobilizing  traditional  resentmenu* 
which  are  particularly  strong  in  Central 
America  and  the  Caribe,  against  US,  Inter- 
vention and  economic  domination.  It  harps 
on  the  ideological  sway  of  communism  with 
Its  emphasis  on  correction  of  social  Inequi- 
ties and  accelerated  development  through 
planning  It  caters  to  the  Latin  American 
pride  by  asserting  the  national  personality 
of  a  small  country  against  a  powerful  neigh- 
bor. 

It  Is  thus  no  wonder  that  "Fldelismo"  has 
become  a  major  breeder  of  tensions  In  the 
Hemisphere.  Its  appeal  cuts  across  geo- 
graphical frontiers  and  pcrineates  several 
strata  of  the  population.  For  the  Intellec- 
tual and  profession  groups  the  main  allure 
is  the  "mystique  of  growth"  and  the  magic 
appeal  of  coUectlvlst  planning  as  a  shortcut 
to  development.  To  the  broad  masses  the 
appeal  lies  in  the  promises  of  redlstrlbutlve 
Justice  and  In  the  courageous  break  with 
the  existing  social  order 

The  tensions  generated  by  the  Fidelista 
movement  affect  not  only  the  relations  of 
Latin  America  with  the  United  Slates  but  the 
relations  between  the  Latin  American  states 
themselves.  For  under  the  compulsion  of  the 
expansionist  Marxian  ideology,  Castro  hiis 
spared  no  elTurt  to  infiltrate  neighboring 
countries  and  to  spread  subvcr.'^lun  not  only 
against  traditional  oligurthlc  go\ernmei:ts 
but  against  progressive  governments  t-.f  the 
moderate  left  He  managed  efTecllvely  to 
divide  the  Inter-Amerlcan  scene,  with'  the 
emergence  of  tensions  unknown  heretofore, 
such  as  the  split  vote  at  tlie  Conference  of 
Punta  del  F-.ite  on  the  hnndllng  of  the  Cubni. 
l>roblem  The  rotmtrles  more  directly  ex- 
pose<l  t>i  Infiltrfttlon  and  subversive  propn- 
gnndi*  nriNocnted  strong  action  while  Mexico 
and  five  of  the  sovithrrn  covintrles  for  trtull- 
tional  reasons  (principle  of  lunUnterven- 
tioni.  Juridical  reivnons  (impieclMon  of  the 
JurUlira:  Instruments  of  the  OA8  to  deul  with 
new  forms  of  cold  war  aggression)  or  prug- 
nuUlc  rrivsons  i  fear  of  nggrnvtkting  domestic 
tensions  or  skepticism  regarding  the  elTec* 
tUeness  nf  snnctlonM   followed  i>  more  imxl- 


erate  course,  while  Joining  In  the  condemna- 
tion of  Castros  aiiegience  to  the  Soviet  bloc 
as  incompatible  with  the  Inter-American 
system. 

Though  still  Important  a*  a  source  of  ten- 
sion. Ficellsmo  lost  some  of  its  onginai  lus- 
ter. Th'?  appeal  to  nationalistic  sentmiei.t 
In  Latin  America  and  the  pride  of  assertii^g 
independence  vis-a-vis  the  United  Staters  was 
sapped  t  y  growing  evidence  of  submission  to 
the  socUJ  and  political  patterns  and  foreign 
policy  of  the  Soviet.  The  unabsorbed  com- 
plexities of  Socialist  planning  IttUed  Vj  pro- 
voke a  miracle  of  rapid  growth ;  tl:ie  agrarian 
reform,  based  on  collectivization  of  land 
rather  than  on  its  redistribution,  failed  as 
it  did  elsewhere,  to  solve  the  fo<xl  problem, 
for  it  did  not  yield  the  prcxluction  stimulus 
which  has  been  so  successful  in  the  redis- 
tributlve  experiments  of  land  reform  in  non- 
Socialist  countries.  In  this  whole  context, 
the  ideological  repression  of  the  police  state 
which  lElght  be  accepted  as  a  price  for  rapid 
social  reform  and  regimented  economic 
growth,  has  become  a  grave  social  Irritant. 

Finally,  by  promising  an  alternative  and 
more  humane  road  to  social  reform  and  eco- 
nomic development,  the  Alliance  for  Pr^.p. 
ress.  though  yet  untested  by  performance  is 
beginning  slowly  to  erode  the  Castro  myth. 
But  neither  the  Castro  revolution  has  ex- 
hausted its  vigor  and  resourcefulness  to 
allow  us  ic  pass  on  it  a  verdict  of  InefTectual- 
ness.  nor  has  the  .Mliance  for  Progress  proven 
Us  mettli?.  This  tl.en  is  the  great  confronta- 
tion of  the  next  few  years  with  its  tensions, 
penis  ar.d  promises 

RACIAL    AND    Cm-TTTRAL    TENSIONS 

While  it  is  easy  to  exaggerate  the  impor- 
tance of  differences  in  racial  composition 
and  of  the  basic  divorce  betvieen  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Latin  cultural  forms,  tiS  sources 
of  tension,  It  remains  true  that  those  factors 
cannot  te  neglected.  There  Is  little  doubt, 
however,  that  they  are  declining  m  impor- 
tance. With  the  advance  of  the  process  of 
racial  integration  in  the  United  Stater^  there 
has  been  an  abatement  of  the  racial  discrim- 
ination against  nationals  of  some  Latin 
American  countries,  particularly  those  of 
Mexico.  In  the  United  States,  thus  narrowing 
this  sovirce  of  tension. 

Tlie  cu.tural  divorce  is  also  narrowing  be- 
cause the  very  process  of  economic  develop- 
ment Is  bringing  about  a  fast*r  rate  of 
absorption  in  Latin  America  of  modern  tech- 
nology imported  largely  from  Anglo-Saxon 
sources,  and  also  because  there  is  an  increas- 
ing store  of  knowledge  In  the  United  States 
of  the  language  and  c-.iltural  patterns  cf 
Latin  America. 

THE    INSTl'lirriONAl.    REFORM    TtNriON 

Tensions  may  arise  from  attempts  by  the 
United  States  to  influence  the  political  sys- 
tems and  or  to  promote  or  stimulate  refom.s 
In  the  InsUtutlons  of  its  neighbors  from  the 
south. 

Those  tensions  may  be  classified  according 
to  either  means  or  objectives  into  three 
groups; 

lai  Use  o.  armed  pressure  to  af!ect  polit- 
ical systeriB  Most  of  the  armed  Interven- 
tions to  :e«tore  civil  order"  In  the  Central 
American  Republics  und  in  the  Caribbean 
from  1012  to  1934  hud  us  one  of  their  unplu-d 
objectives  to  discourage  the  Implantation  ,  f 
cIlctatoMul  reclines    nlthoiigii  in  <    good  rnuj.y 


cases    the    more    prngmutic    n-nsons 


pr-.. 


tectinff  U  ^'  property  and  nssuring  ftt^Hnrlul 
sohency  wr're  dominant  More  recently  the 
miutarv  iviul  logistic  support  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  Arbeni  GuiitrmnlttJi  regime  ivnd 
to  nsslst  In  the  Cuba  Invasion  ns  well  nr  the 
display  of  !invftl  ft^ce  In  Snnlo  Domingo  to 
prevent  llir  restoration  of  the  lYuJlllo  family 
lule  exemplify  attempts  to  induce  the 
modlficatui  1  of  nulhurllnrlnn  svateme  of 
tlie  left  ivi  d  of  the  right-  by  resorting  to 
milUaty   pr-'ssurt. 
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<h)  Use  of  economic  pressxire  to  enforce 
canons  of  monetary  stability  and  fiscal  dis- 
cipline: Throughout  the  postwar  period,  the 
U  S  Government  has  repeatedly  sought, 
either  bilaterally  or  via  the  Instrumentality 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  (In  the 
latter  case  with  the  support  of  Western  Eu- 
ropean countries  which  have  In  fact  become 
lately  more  rigid  and  uncompromising  than 
the  United  States)  ,  to  utilize  the  leverage  of 
economical  and  financial  assistance  to  In- 
duce the  adoption  of  "sound"  fiscal,  ex- 
change, and  monetary  policies 

It  is  unquestionable  that  this  apparently 
reasonable  linkage  of  financial  assistance  to 
requirements  of  "sound"  monetary  and  fis- 
cal behavior,  either  in  bilateral  negotiations 
or  through  the  intermediary  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  has  been  a  major 
source  of  tension,  which  reached  an  explo- 
sive point  when  Brazil  interrupted  discus- 
sions with  the  Monetary  Fund  in  July  1959. 
Here  again  the  Latin  American  behavior  is 
ambivalent  since  inside  the  countries  them- 
selves there  is  a  sharp  policy  clash  between 
the  "monetarists"  who  would  be  inclined 
to  accept  the  validity  of  monetary  discipline 
as  a  means  to  attain  an  effec'ive  utilization 
of  resources,  and  the  "structuralists"  who 
believe  that  the  inflation  problem  in  Latin 
America  is  institutional  and  structural  in 
nature  and  cannot  be  curbed  except  through 
gradual  action,  based  on  Investment  pro- 
grams supported  by  foreign  assistance  and 
institutional  adapta':ions  designed  to  In- 
cre;ise  supply  flexibility 

While  there  Is  merit  and  heat  on  both 
sides  of  the  argument,  the  fact  is  that  the 
rigid  subordination  of  monetary  assistance, 
particularly  in  the  form  of  balance-of-pay- 
ments  loans,  to  the  approval  of  programs 
of  monetary  stabilization  and  demonstra- 
tion of  performance,  poses  a  good  many  times 
a  vicious  circularity  This  is  because  the 
monetary  authorities  do  not  operate  in  a 
political  vac  lum  S<:iund  plans  for  combat- 
ing Inflation  may  often  find  political  obsta- 
cles that  only  slowly  can  be  surmounted 
This  is  likely  to  be  the  case  when,  during 
the  early  phases  of  stabilization,  distortions 
have  to  be  corrected  by  letting  subsidized 
prices  rise,  the  exchange  rate  depreclat-e, 
marginal  industries  wither  through  credit 
restrictions — all  of  which  may  painfully  af- 
fect large  groups  of  people  able  to  mobilize 
political  power.  Or  else,  the  instability  of 
export  prices  r-f  prim.iry  products  may  play 
havoc  with  stabilization  programs  by  rapid- 
ly canceling  out  the  borrowed  exchange  re- 
sources or  decreasing  tax  receipts.  In  these 
circumstances,  a  rigid  and  intolerant  atti- 
tude, which  insists  on  undeviating  perform- 
ances in  an  adverse  political  context,  may 
further  weaken  the  hand  of  those  who  fight 
In  their  own  countries  for  monetary  sta- 
bility, entailing  ultimately  a  retrogression  in 
financial  and  fisc;i!  policies,  and  compound- 
ing the  evil  by  detaining  growth  without 
achieving  price  stability,  until  a  much  great- 
er financial  involvement  has  to  be  accepted 
later,  already  under  semlcatastrophic  or 
emergency  conditions,"  In  recent  years,  this 
has  been  only  Uk)  frequent  an  experience  in 
Latin  America  Certainly,  a  much  more 
sophisticated  handling  of  this  problem  is 
called  for  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  fi- 
nancial authorities,  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fuiid,  the  World  Bank  and  last  but  not 


'  Prof  David  Felix  notes  that  to  maintain 
a  consistently  orthodox  set  of  ectinomic  pol- 
icies against  strong  redistributive  pressures, 
dictatorial  Governments  are  usually  re- 
quired. "It  was  the  error  of  the  Eisenhow- 
er administration",  he  says,  "in  its  zeal  to 
promote  economic  orthodt>xy  and  a  favorable 
investment  climate,  to  become  tocj  closely 
Identified  with  unpopular  dictatorships  ' 
Cf-  "The  Alliance  for  Progress,  the  Long  and 
the  Short  View,"  article  m  the  Centennial 
Review,   vol.   VI,   No.   3.   p    325. 


the  lei\st,  the  Western  European  Govern- 
ments which,  absorbed  In  the  problemB  of 
the  Common  Market  or  of  their  African  and 
Asiatic  associations,  have  shown  either  an 
Indifferent  or  a  rigidly  orthodox  position  In 
dealing  with  Latin  American  finances. 

(C)  Use  of  the  leverage  of  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams to  promote  basic  Institutional  and 
structural  reforms:  As  a  means  of  reducing 
the  level  of  tensions  while  at  the  same  time 
preserving  the  desirable  purpose  of  promot- 
ing political  change  and  institutional  re- 
forms on  Latin  America,  the  United  States 
has  sought  consistently  throughout  the  years 
to  utilize  multilateral  mechanisms  or  to  get 
agreement  from  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries on  the  reforms  desired.  Thus.  In  the 
political  field,  the  principle  of  representa- 
tive democracy  has  been  written  both  Into 
the  Charter  of  the  GAS  and  Into  the  fi- 
nancial cooperation  programs,  such  as  the 
Act  of  Bogota  and  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este.  Similarly,  the  requirement  of  basic 
structural  reforms  was  made  an  Integral  part 
of  the  compact  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  analysis  of  the  tensions  of  institu- 
tional reform  presents  tantalizing  problems 
due  at  times  to  inconsistencies  In  U.S.  be- 
havior but  more  frequently  to  the  am- 
bivalent position  of  the  Latin  American 
States  themselves.  In  the  political  field,  for 
instance,  despite  widespread  disapproval  of 
totalitarian  regimes  operating  In  violation  of 
the  principles  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  sys- 
tem, there  is  hesitation  and  fear  when  pres- 
sure is  applied  by  the  United  States  to  con- 
crete cases,  such  as  the  toppling  of  the 
Trujillo  dictatorship  or  the  recent  military 
coup  in  Peru.  Thus  the  traditional  fear  of 
Intervention  leads  Latin  American  countries 
to  the  contradictory  attitude  of  denouncing 
totalitarian  regimes  but  refusing  to  support 
concrete  steps  to  discourage  their  Im- 
plantation; or  after  blaming  the  State 
Department  for  supporting  dictatorial 
oligarchies,  to  recoil  disapprovingly  when 
the  United  States  takes  the  opposite  posi- 
tion of  mobilizing  economic  and  political 
pressure  for  the  effective  defense  of  the 
principle  of  representative  democracy. 

The  Institutional  reform  tensions  arising 
from  the  bold  program  of  social  transforma- 
tion envisaged  in  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este — land,  fiscal,  educational  and  housing 
reforms — are  still  of  a  different  nature.  They 
are  in  a  way  "consented,"  since  by  sub- 
scribing to  the  Act  of  Bogota  and  the  Charter 
of  Punta  del  Este  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries accepted  those  tensions  as  unavoidable 
in  the  process  of  promoting  structural  trans- 
formation. But  while  many  of  the  Govern- 
ments gave  formal  consent  to  those  unques- 
tionably valid  reform  objectives,  they  may 
find  It  difficult  in  concrete  cases  to  mobilize 
enough  popular  support  to  overcome  en- 
trenched Interests  of  politically  powerful 
groups,  while  in  a  few  Instances  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Punta  del  Este  objectives 
may  have  been  less  than  sincere,  and  In.- 
creasmgly  eroded  by  the  realization  of  a 
practical  divorce  between  the  interests  of 
the  traditional  ruling  groups  and  the 
egalitarian  and  dlstrlbutivist  aspirations  em- 
bodied in  the  charter. 

ECONOMIC  DISPtTTES 

Throughout  the  post-World  War  II  period, 
marked  by  phases  of  the  U.S.  foreign 
policy  previously  described  as  the  "peninsular 
approach"  and  the  "neogeopoUtlcal  ap- 
proach." during  which  the  treatment  given 
to  Latin  America  was  in  a  sense  "residual," 
several  issues  arose  in  the  economic  dialog 
between  the  United  States  and  Its  neighbors 
to  the  south.  Many  of  those  sources  of 
tension  have  recently  abated  due  largely  to 
a  stibstantial  evolution  in  the  U.S.  atti- 
tude, as  exemplified  by  the  Act  of  Bogota 
and  the  Punta  del  Este  Charter,  But  It  may 
be  useful  to  revlev,-  them  briefly.    They  are: 

lai  The  controversy  on  lending  policies: 
The  United  States  adhered,  practically  until 


the  signing  of  the  Act  of  Bogot&,  to  the  con- 
cept of  restricting  foreign  lending  to  the 
Imported  components  of  economic  develop- 
ment projects,  while  Latin  Americans 
pleaded  for  more  fiexiblllty  in  order  to  per- 
mit the  financing  of  social  overhead  proj- 
ects In  the  housing,  education,  and  health 
fields,  and  also  the  coverage  throtigh  foreign 
lending  of  the  local  cost  components  of  In- 
vestment projects. 

Finally  the  Latin  American  countries  em- 
phasized the  need  for  flexible  loans  of  the 
"soft"  variety,  a  principle  which  before 
Bogota  and  Punta  del  Este  had  been  only 
reluctantly  accepted  through  the  establish- 
ment of  the  IDA  (International  Develop- 
ment Agency,  a  subsidiary  of  the  World 
Bank)   and  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund, 

(b)  The  controversy  of  financial  mecha- 
nisms: The  Latin  Americans  proposed  In  sev- 
eral occasions  over  the  last  half  a  century 
the  creation  of  a  specialized  Inter-Amerlcan 
financial  Institution,  over  whose  policies  they 
would  enjoy  substantial  Infiuence  and  which 
would  concentrate  on  the  problems  of  the 
area.  Only  In  1958  did  the  United  States 
accede  to  the  Idea  which  materialized  In  the 
foundation  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Develop- 
ment Bank,  in  April  1959. 

(c)  The  controversy  on  commodity  prices: 
The  Latin  Americans  laid  great  emphasis 
on  the  need  to  stabilize  comniodity  prices,  on 
parity  schemes  linking  prices  of  primary 
products  to  those  of  manufacturers,  in  order 
to  prevent  terms  of  trade  from  deteriorating 
and  on  International  cooperation  through 
commodity  agreements  or  compensatory  fi- 
nancing, designed  to  regulate  the  market 
and /or  assure  stability  of  foreign  exchange 
earnings. 

Until  recently  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  was  sjmipathetlc  to  studying  the  prob- 
lem, but  noncommittal  as  to  action,'  The 
policy  was  substantially  modified  since  the 
Bogota  Act  and  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este.  leading  to  a  more  active  US,  partic- 
ipation In  the  effort  to  stabilize  coffee 
prices,  to  formulate  programs  for  the  crea- 
tion of  funds  for  compensatory  financing. 
and  finally  to  press  the  Europeans  for  adop- 
tion of  more  liberal  and  nondiscriminatory 
trade  practices  in  relation  to  Latin  Ameri- 
can products, 

(d)  The  controversy  on  the  role  of  private 
investments.  It  may  be  recalled  that 
throughout  the  period  of  "residual  treat- 
ment," the  main  responsibility  for  cooperat- 
ing In  the  economic  development  of  Latin 
America  was  ascribed  to  private  capital,  while 
official  financing  agencies  would  exercise  only 
a  complementary  role.  This  on  the  grounds 
that  private  Investment  (a)  Is  guided  by  pro- 
ductivity criteria  and  not  by  political  or  so- 
cial considerations;  (b)  carries  a  built-in 
contribution  of  know-how  and  organizational 
experience.  In  those  cases  when  It  takes  the 
form  of  direct  private  investment;  (c)  it  Is  a 
much  larger  reservoir  than  that  of  public 
funds  and  one  that  Is  not  subject  to  budg- 
etary vicissitudes. 

Latin  Americans,  on  the  whole,  tended  to 
assign  a  much  larger  function  to  public 
capital,  at  least  in  the  initial  stages  of  de- 
velopment.    The  argument  proceeds  thusly: 

(1)  The  most  urgent  need  at  this  phase  of 
their  growth  is  for  Investment  In  the  crea- 
tion of  the  economic  and  social  overhead,  a 
task  usually  unattractive  to  private  capital; 

(2)  private  portfolio  Investment  has  prac- 
tically disappeared,  while  direct  Investment 
though  Involving  no  rigid  debt  obligations 
tends  to  be  burdensome  in  balance-of-pay- 
ments  tergfis,  because  It  requires  enough 
remuneration  to  attract  funds  in  competition 
with  profitable  domestic  Investments  within 


'  In  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Economic  Confer- 
ence of  Finance  Ministers  of  Petropolls 
(Brazil)  In  October  1954  a  Latin  American 
proposal  to  stabilize  raw  material  prices  was 
rejected  by  the  United  States  as  a  threat 
to  free  enterprise." 
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the  United  States  or  in  the  Common  Market 
area:  (3)  paradoxical  as  it  mny  seem  pub- 
lic loans  are  held  to  Involve  much  less  danger 
of  political  attrition  than  the  presence,  with- 
in the  country,  of  big  private  Inve.'tore  Fi- 
nally, private  Investment  Is  .■subject  to  im- 
ponderables psychological,  political,  and 
economic— that  cause  Its  flow  to  be  uneven 
and  erratic,  thus  rendering  difficult  the 
formulation  of  development  plans  and  pro- 
grams. 

F\irlher  developing  a  trend  of  thinking 
which  was  already  discernible  In  Elsenhower's 
"Newport  Declaration"  and  In  the  Act  of 
Bogota,  the  Kennedy  admlnLstratlon  took  a 
more  flexible  view  While  stre.sslng  the  im- 
portance of  private  capital  It  recognized 
nevertlicless  the  validity  of  the  insistence  of 
Latin  Americans  on  the  assignment  t^f  a 
larger  role  to  public  funds,  i  a  »  because  nf  the 
nature  of  the  investments  urgently  needed- 
economic  and  social  overhead  projects,  ib* 
because  of  the  erratic  behavior  of  private 
capital  and  Its  susceptibility  to  short-term 
political  phocks  and  (c)  because  of  the 
"vicious  circularity"  problem  the  expansion 
of  private  Investment  requires  an  improve- 
ment of  the  investment  climate  In  terms  of 
political  ai;d  monetary  stability  which.  In 
ttim,  would  presuppose  a  rise  In  the  level  of 
Investment;  If  unable  to  count  on  adequate 
foreign  assistance,  the  governments  would 
endeavor  to  raise  the  level  of  Investments  by 
Inflationary  means,  thus  further  impairing 
the  investment  climate. 

This  shift  of  the  main  responsibility  for 
financing  Latin  American  development 
from  private  capital  to  public  funds  has 
been  expressly  set  forth  in  the  Punta  del 
Este  Charter  which  says  In  Its  title  II.  sec- 
tion 4:  "The  greater  part  of  the  sum  (a 
supply  of  cai'ita!  from  all  external  sources 
of  at  least  $20  billion  in  the  next  10  years) 
should  be  In  public  funds." 

While  there  has  been  a  great  and  realistic 
conceptual  Improvement  through  the  reali- 
zation of  the  limitations  of  private  financ- 
ing, some  jxilnts  of  friction  remain,  of 
which  two  deserve  mention:  (a)  the  policy 
of  the  Washington  financing  agencies  to  re- 
fuse lending  for  state  oil  monopolies  In 
Latin  America:  (b1  the  controversy  over  ex- 
propriation of  U.S.  properties. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  problems 
the  U.S.  policy,  though  never  completely 
clarified,  appears  to  have  evolved  from  a 
complete  denial  of  public  loans  for  state 
oil  enterprises  to  restricted  financing  of  cer- 
tain phases  of  the  operation  (transport,  re- 
fining and  distribution)  for  state  companies 
of  countries  that  allow  also  the  functioning 
of  private  enterprises  In  prospecting  and  re- 
fining (Argentina.  Bollvlai.  and  preferably 
In  Joint  Investment  schemes  with  private 
capital.  There  appears  to  be  no  restriction 
however  to  the  financing  of  research  and 
development  of  nonconvcntional  petroleum 
sources  such  as  bituminous  shale.  The  al- 
leged rationale  for  the  policy  of  restrictive 
public  lending  In  the  petroleum  field  Is  the 
availability  of  private  capital,  which  would 
Justify  husbanding  scarce  public  funds  for 
those  Investments  tlaat  are  unattractive  for 
private  capital;  a  contention  that  is  disputed 
by  some  of  the  Latin  American  countries 
which  point  to  the  unreliability  of  invest- 
ment decisions  by  the  private  oil  companies, 
their  lack  of  Interest  in  opening  up  new 
fields  of  production  that  might  compete 
with  excess  capacity  owned  elsewhere,  the 
subordination  of  their  exploration  and  pric- 
ing policies  in  Latin  America  to  their 
worldwide  market  Interests  and,  finally,  the 
political  unadvisabllity  of  foreign  private 
operations  in  a  field  of  strategic  Importance, 
The  other  remaining  source  of  controversy 
has  to  deal  with  the  question  of  expropria- 
tion of  U.S.  properties  in  Latin  America. 
This  trend  toward  expropriation  has  been 
exacerbated  by  the  Cuban  wholesale  na- 
tionalization of  foreign  companies,   but   was 


present  In  variable  degree  In  mnn\.  Latin 
American  countries  even  before  the  Cuban 
experiment  The  fields  more  vulnerable  to 
the  expropriation  drive  are  public  utilities, 
public  transport  systems,  and  oil  production 
and  prr>cesslng  facilities.  Unlike  the  petro- 
leum field,  where  the  drive  for  nationaliza- 
tion IS  basically  political — the  desire  to  re- 
tain for  the  state  control  of  sectors  of 
strategic  importance  to  the  economy — in  the 
case  of  transportation  and  public  utilities 
there  are  real  technical  problems  related  to 
the  near  lmix>sslblllty  of  private  operation  of 
tariff-regulated  fields  m  periods  of  prolonged 
and  sharp  inflation  The  lag  of  tariffs  behind 
cost  (prompted  either  by  political  dema- 
poeery  or  by  the  sheer  administrative  com- 
plexities of  frequent  rate  revisions)  deter 
private  Investment,  leading  to  deterioration 
of  the  services  and  creation  of  b'jttlenecks 
that.  In  turn,  agernvate  the  pr-litlcal  opjx>- 
sition  to  rate  Increases  and  generate  public 
clamor  for  state  Intervention,  particularly 
In  the  case  of  foreign  enterprises  targeted  by 
nationalistic  pressure. 

State  intervention  does  not  of  course  solve 
any  of  the  technical  problems  arislne  from 
inflation  i  often  it  Increases  real  costs  and 
decreases  efficiency)  but  j>ermlts  the  con- 
tinuation of  Investment  by  dlvldlnc  the  bur- 
den between  the  direct  user  and  the  general 
taxpayer 

The  "expropriation  controversy"  does  not 
concern  the  right  of  expropriation  Itself. 
which  is  unquestionably  accepted  b<ith  by 
the  United  States  and  Latin  American 
countries  as  a  matter  of  sovereignty.  It 
refers  rather  to  (a)  the  economic  wisdom  of 
allocating  resources  for  absorption  of  exist- 
inij  operations  rather  than  for  new  invest- 
ments and  (bl  the  determination  of  what 
is  "fair  and  adequate  compensation"  both 
In  terms  of  niethc>d  of  valuation  of  the  prop- 
erties and  currency  ,if  payment;  ici  the  de- 
gree of  acceptable  diplomatic  action  by  the 
Government  of  the  Investor  countries  for  the 
protection  of  the  interests  of  their  expro- 
priated companies  abroad.  On  the  question 
of  definition  of  expropriation,  the  usual  in- 
clination of  the  private  Investor  is  to  resort 
to  "reproduction  costs "  as  the  niethod  of 
valuation  and  to  require  prompt  payment 
In  convertible  currency  a  requirement  which 
if  strictJy  Interpreted  would  in  fact  impede 
expropriation,  in  view  of  the  financial  strin- 
gencies of  most  of  Latin  American  coun- 
tries both  In  terms  of  fiscal  resources  and 
foreign  exchange  availabilities.  The  tend- 
ency of  the  Ljitln  American  countries  on 
the  other  hand  is  to  advocate  the  payment 
of  C' a2:ijx!isation  in  installments,  a  major 
projxjrtlon  being  paid  in  local  currency  inde- 
I^endently  from  convertibility  provisions, 
and  often  with  tled-ln  reinvestment  clauses. 
With  regard  to  the  degree  of  diplomatic  pro- 
tection, the  position  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  is  generally  that  only  in  the  case  of 
denial  of  Justice  by  local  courts  does  the 
problem  bc-<xime  a  legitimate  case  of  "protec- 
tion of  nationals  '  under  international  law. 
As  long  as  internal  legal  remedies  have  not 
been  exhausted,  diplomatic  protection  is 
regarded    as   improper. 

In  practice  the  U.S.  Government  has  on 
the  whole  taken  a  pragmatic  and  moderate 
course  on  this  matter,  at  least  since  the 
Rooseveltian  handling  of  the  Mexican  ex- 
propriation of  oil  companies  in  1934,  a  case 
m  which  the  claims  of  the  companies  ob- 
tained only  a  modicum  of  support  from  the 
administration,  political  reasons  for  a  set- 
tlement being  judged  to  overwhelm  private 
Interests,  This  tradition  has  been  main- 
tained with  minor  changes.  Recently,  how- 
ever, during  the  1962  discussion  of  the 
foreign  a-ssistance  bill,  provisions  had  been 
inserted  directing  the  U.S.  administration  to 
suspend  aid  m  case  of  expropriations  not  fol- 
lowed by  "iipjiropriate  steps"  which  may  in- 
clude arbitration,  to  provide  "equitable  and 
speedy  compensation  in  convertible  foreign 
exchange,  iis>  required  by  International  law." 


Such  a  ;>rovlBlon,  unleas  wisely  admin- 
istered, ma>  become  a  source  of  interminable 
friction  In  CS  relations  with  Latin  Ameri- 
can cour.tries,  which  are  llkelv  to  queatlon 
(a)  the  implied  ."ifisurnptlon  that  compensa- 
tion in  convertible  foreign  exi:hange  is  re- 
quired under  International  law,  when  the 
legal  tradition  supports  only  the  require- 
n\cnt  that  compensation  be  marie  In  a  useful 
form  of  payment;  (b)  the  premature  Inter- 
nationalization of  the  disputes,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that,  unless  aiid  until  denial  of 
Justice  by  local  courts  is  demonstrated,  liti- 
gation between  individual  companies  and 
sovereign  Suites  remain  a  matter  of  internal 
and  not  internatiotial  law;  (c  foreign  as- 
sistance programs  may  be  transformed  Into 
a  dangerous  leverage  by  private  Interests  In 
support  of  exaggerated  claims  on  foreign 
governments. 

THE     COITTROVERST     ON     PLANNING 

A  useless  and  frustrating  dispute  on  plan- 
ning versus  free  enterprise  lurked  below  the 
surface  during  several  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
economic  conferences  of  the  postwar  i>er;  -d 
Various  Latin  American  countries  desir- 
ous of  (a I  assuring  continuity  of  ^Ananclng 
arrangements;  (b)  obtaining  global  financial 
commitment*  on  a  program  basis  rather  than 
on  a  proJect-by-proJect  basis;  (c  expanding 
governmental  investments  in  the  infra- 
structure; id  I  utilizing  planning  as  an  in- 
strument for  mobilization  of  popular  sup- 
port for  economic  development — pressed  for 
recognition  of  the  principle  of  planning  and 
procranilng  and  for  the  acceptance,  by  the 
United  States,  both  In  Its  own  financial 
agencies  and  through  Its  representatives  in 
international  organizations,  of  long-term 
financial  conimltments. 

The  Idea  of  long-range  planning  and  pro- 
graming found  reluctant  ears  In  UJB  policy- 
makers who  were  (ai  preoccupied  with 
avoiding  a  massive  US  involvement  in  finan- 
cial commitments  for  aid  to  Latin  America, 
and  (b)  fearful  that  the  endorsem.ent  of  the 
planning  philosophy  might  encourage  or 
hasten  state-minded  or  socialist  tendencies 
In  Latin  American  governments,  thus  stifling 
private  enterprises, 

TTie  U.S.  attitude  began  to  show  percep- 
tible changes  after  the  launching  of  Opera- 
tion Pan  America,  and  particularly  during 
the  discussion  of  the  Committee  of  N!ne  and 
Bogota  Conference  in  June  and  September 
of  I960,  respectively,  but  only  in  the  I*unta 
del  Este  Charter  was  there  a  frank  and 
strong  endorsement  of  the  principle  of  long- 
range  global  planning  and  the  correlate 
acceptance  of  a  long-run  U.S.  commitment 
for  Latin  American  development. 

As  usual,  this  shift  in  policy  has  not  been 
devoid  of  paradoxes.  For  after  having  In- 
sisted over  many  years  for  U.S.  acceptances 
of  the  planning  philosophy,  many  Latin 
American  countries  found  themselves  admin- 
istratively and  technically  unequipped  for 
undertaking  the  planning  Job  when  the 
principle  was  finally  recognized  in  Punta  del 
Este. 

Substantial  progress  is  being  niade  in  this 
direction,  and  one  of  the  major  tasks  of 
technical  assistance  In  the  near  future  will 
be  the  improvement  of  the  planning 
machinery  on  this  continent. 

THE     ALLIANCE     FOR     PKOCRKSS 

By  far  the  most  Important  event  In  recent 
days  in  Inter-American  relations  is  the 
launching  of  the  .Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  was  built  on  the 
foundation  laid  down  by  the  proposal  of 
the  Operation  Pan  America  of  the  Brazilian 
President  Kubltschek.  It  has  with  the  latter 
points  of  contact  and  points  of  dissimilitude. 
They  both  aim  at  quantifying  growth  objec- 
tives for  Latin  Amerlciin  countries,  at  deter- 
mining needed  rates  of  investment  and  the 
magnitude  and  sources  of  the  required 
external  assistance,  and  both  rcooijnl/.e  the 
collective  responsibility  of   the  Amniciw  la 
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the  fight  againsr  economic  underdevelop- 
ment. They  differ  In  that  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  lays  emphasis  on  the  immediate 
promotion  of  social  Investment  and  on  long- 
run  institutional  and  structural  reforms, 
which  were  not  focused  upon  by  Operation 
Pan  America.  The  latter  envisaged  social 
development  as  a  byproduct  of  economic 
development  and  held  that  the  effectuation 
of  reforms  should  be  a  result  rather  than 
a  precondition  of  the  global  investment 
effort. 

The  simple  enunciation  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  has  brought  a  significant  shortrun 
contribution  to  reduce  tensions  In  the  hemi- 
sphere. For  many  of  its  postulates  give 
recognition  to  longstanding  claims  of  en- 
lightened Latin  American  statesmen  and 
economists.  Whether  or  not  its  final  result 
will  be  a  permanent  abatement  of  tensions 
depends  obviously  on  methods,  pace  and 
success   of    implementation. 

As  is  inevitable  In  programs  of  social  trans- 
formation, internal  tensions  are  generated 
during  and  within  the  very  process  of  change. 
If  a  taxonomy  of  tensions  were  attempted 
one  might  distinguish  between  the  trans- 
formative tensions  and  the  operational  ten- 
sions. The  first  are  unavoidable  and  neces- 
sary for  they  are  at  the  very  core  of  the 
problem  of  changing  social  aims,  attitudes 
and  values.  The  process  of  modernization 
of  societies  is  never  a  spontaneous  process 
but  a  promoted  change,  in  which  the  ele- 
ments of  the  old  social  order  are  subject  to 
transformation  or  destruction  The  "opera- 
tional" tensions  are  those  generated  by  im- 
perfections and  strain  of  the  machinery  for 
Implementation  of  a  complex  program  of  so- 
cial change  and  economic  development,  op- 
erated on  an   international  scale. 

In  a  sense,  the  transformation  tensions  re- 
fer to  terminal  values  and  the  operational 
ones  to  instrumental  values. 

I  have,  in  a  different  context,  sought  U) 
analyze  the  unresolved  "antinomies"  that 
beset  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  This  may 
provide  convenient  framework  to  discuss  both 
the  "trans-formative"  and  the  "operational" 
tensions. 

The  first  antinomy  is  the  contrast  between 
the  instrument  and  the  objective  The  Al- 
liance for  Progress  Is  a  bold  program  for  eco- 
nomic development  and  social  change  with 
a  strong  egalitarian  bent.  But  some  of  the 
governments  that  signed  the  Punta  del  Este 
Charter,  fortunately  a  very  small  minority, 
still  represent  traditional  rural  oligarchies 
whose  allegiance  to  drastic  social  change  is 
either  too  superficial  or  too  timid.  In  this 
case  the  implementation  of  social  reforms 
will  be  Impelled  much  less  by  the  carrot  of 
social  Justice  and  economic  development 
than  by  the  stick  of  fear  of  social  convulsion. 
The  second  Is  the  contradiction  between 
the  need  for  an  impact  effect  and  the  condi- 
tions of  maximum  longrun  effectiveness. 
The  latter  require,  in  order  for  the  invest- 
ments to  attain  an  optimum  yield  and  for 
assuring  a  proper  coefficient  of  self-help,  an 
adequate  institutional  framework,  structural 
reforms  of  tax  and  land  tenure  systems,  and 
a  coherent  set  of  monetary  and  fiscal  poli- 
cies 

On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  often  necessary, 
for  social  and  political  reasons,  to  direct  Im- 
mediately some  Initial  investment  to  several 
sectors  of  the  underdeveloped  economv  even 
before  social  reforms  are  enacted  and  effec- 
tive economic  pcjlicles  adopted  A  certain 
rL-^k  of  Initial  waste  must  therefore  be  ac- 
cepted almost,  we  might  say,  as  the  political 
cost  of  breaking  Inertia  and  arousing  public 
support  and  participation;  and  there  is  no 
way  of  avoiding  a  partial  misallocation  of 
resources,  except  at  the  much  higher  cost  of 
generating  skepticism  and  mistrust  regard- 
ing the  purposes  and  effectiveness  of  the 
Alliance 

Thirdly,  we  have  the  controversy  between 
social  and  economic  development  The  Al- 
liance  has   been   sometimes   criticized,    par- 


ticularly in  Brazil,  as  a  method  of  dealing 
with  social  problems  by  means  of  social  rem- 
edies, while  those  problems  require,  to  a  great 
extent,  basically  economic  solutions.  Yet, 
when  the  prevailing  social  environment  Is 
such  that  the  available  labor  force  cannot 
be  fully  engaged  in  prixluction  on  account 
of  social  unrest,  squalor,  and  disease,  then 
it  is  sensible  to  complement  massive  eco- 
nomic investments  with  allocations  of  cap- 
ital for  social  development  projects.  In  fact, 
economic  and  social  investments  Instead  of 
being  mutually  exc!usi\e  alternatives  become 
Indeed  complementary. 

Fourthly,  we  face  the  serious  dilemma  of 
consented  reform  versus  revolutionary 
change  One  could  easily  draw  the  dlvor- 
tlum  aquarum  of  contemporary  social  action 
and  thought  in  Latin  America  as  coinciding 
with  the  line  that  divides  the  will  to  bring 
about  basic  economic,  social,  and  political 
reforms  leven  of  a  radical  nature)  by  means 
of  democratic  change,  from  the  desire  to  sub- 
vert existing  institutions,  in  order  to  Impose 
upon  social  reality,  in  a  sudden  manner, 
new  pattern-s  and  values. 

In  this  sense,  we  find  both  the  extremes 
of  left  and  right,  the  revolutionaries  and  the 
defenders  of  the  status  quo,  fighting  in  the 
same  trench,  although  by  opposite  reasons, 
against  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  The  for- 
mer because  they  do  not  want  to  work 
toward  gradual  progress,  but  rather  try  to 
extract  liglu  from  darkness,  and  economic 
order  irom  social  chaos.  The  latter  because 
they  do  not  want  to  lose  the  comfortable 
status  they  have  enjoyed  for  so  many  years 
in  our  unjustly  organized  societies,  afflicted 
by  the  contrast  between  despair  and  priv- 
ilege 

In  the  fifth  place,  there  is  the  dilemma 
between  Government  planning  and  free  en- 
terprise Social  pressures  for  development 
in  the  modern  context  require  a  large  de- 
gree of  Government  Intervention,  which.  If 
not  skillfully  handled,  may  have  restraining 
effects  on  the  vigor  of  private  Initiative. 
Moreover,  political  factors  may  Impose  the 
reservation  of  special  areas  for  national  op- 
eration. It  is  far  from  easy  to  maintain 
a  correct  balance  between  private  motiva- 
tion and  planned  growth,  and  it  may  be 
expected  that  tensions  will  arise  between 
governments  and  private  enterprises,  par- 
ticularly foreign  enterprises.  The  use  of  the 
leverage  of  external  assistance  to  interfere 
with  the  Government's  freedom  of  choice  In 
allocating  tasks  between  the  public  and  the 
private  sector  may  generate  dangerous  fric- 
tion which  It  is  imperative  to  avoid  If  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  is  to  succeed. 

Let  us  register,  as  a  sixth  factor,  the  con- 
flict between  political  inspiration  and  bu- 
reaucratic inertia.  And  this  both  In  the 
giving  and  In  the  receiving  end.  The  new 
mo<xi.  the  new  tempo,  the  new  magnitude 
of  effort  finds  enemies  In  conventional  atti- 
tudes of  the  Washington  lending  agencies. 
lor  Instance,  that  adhere  to  conventional 
banking  criteria,  that  are  always  prone  to 
reduce  their  own  effort  when  new  sources  of 
funds  enter  the  field,  as  well  as  In  the  In- 
coherence of  receiving  countries  often  unable 
to  modernize  their  administrative  and  plan- 
ning machinery.  In  fact,  bureaucratic  per- 
spiration threatens  to  sap  the  vigor  of  the 
political  inspiration  of  the  Alliance. 

Finally  we  come  to  the  antinomy  of  trade 
versus  aid 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  decline  in 
the  dollars  receipts  of  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, as  a  result  of  declining  prices  of  their 
exports  to  the  United  States,  is  comparable, 
and  in  some  instances  superior  In  the  last 
few  years  to  the  amount  of  dollars  received 
under  the  form  of  loans  and  grants  from  the 
United  States.  Since  1953,  the  weighted 
US,  average  price  of  Latin  American  im- 
ports (excluding  Venezuela  and  Cuba)  de- 
clined by  20  percent,  while  U.S.  export  prices 
rose  by  10  percent      The  value  of  exports  of 


Latin  America  to  the  United  States  in  1961 
(assuming  a  relatively  low  price  elasticity  of 
U.S.  demand  for  those  exports )  could  have 
been  higher  by  some  US  $1.4  billion,  if  prices 
had  remained  at  the  1953  level,  a  year 
which  may  be  taken  as  reasonable  basis 
for  comparison  because  it  was  not  distorted 
either  by  the  abnormal  demand  of  the  pre- 
ceding Korean  boom  or  by  the  coffee  valori- 
zation prices  of  1954.  This  sum  is  superior 
to  the  combined  flow  of  funds  from  all 
sources  Into  Latin  America  last  year.  This 
perhaps  provides  a  clue  to  the  frustrating 
verification  that  despite  what  Is  mistakenly 
regarded  as  a  substantial  flow  of  funds  to 
Latin  America  In  the  last  decade,  the  perilous 
drift  toward  stagnation  or  abatement  of  the 
growth  rate  of  the  countries  south  of  the 
Rio  Grande  has  not  been  detained. 

It  Is  true  that  the  price  decline  Is  a  market 
phenomenon  and  not  the  result  of  an  in- 
ternational conspiracy,  and  that  to  a  certain 
extent  the  Latin  American  countries  them- 
selves, through  unrealistic  production  and 
trade  policies,  contributed  to  the  weaken- 
ing of  their  terms  of  trade.  The  problem 
however  Is  not  to  allocate  guilt  but  merely 
to  verify  objectively  that  In  a  net  sense 
there  has  not  been  a  transfer  of  real  re- 
sources to  Latin  America  and  that  neither 
the  United  States  nor  the  Industrialized 
countries  of  Western  Europe  (which  unlike 
the  United  States  have  benefited  from  im- 
proved terms  of  trade  without  an  offsetting 
lending  effort)  have  lost  treasure  or  sub- 
stance in  helping  Latin  America.  It  should 
be  noted  that  while  both  the  American  tax- 
payers and  Congress  acted  generously  In 
accepting  the  burden  of  taxes  for  foreign 
aid,  there  Is  sometimes  a  tendency  to  forget 
the  savings  which  the  American  consumer 
realized  through  lower  prices  paid  for  Im- 
ports from  Latin  America:  or  to  exaggerate 
the  financial  effort  Imposed  by  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  which  not  only  represents,  at 
currently  estimated  amounts,  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  yearly  outlays  for  the  Marshall 
plan;  and  which  comes  at  a  time  when 
the  American  economy  does  not  suffer  in- 
flationary pressure  but.  on  the  contrary, 
has  substantial  Idle  Industrial  capacity,  food 
surpluses,  and  unemployed  human  re- 
sources. 

The  solution  of  these  unresolved  anti- 
nomies will  be  of  fateful  Import  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  They  affect  and  In- 
volve both  North  Americans  and  Latin 
Americans.  For  anguishing  contradictions 
and  conflicting  motivations  are  not  a 
privilege  of  either  side,  but  part  of  the 
human  burden,  that  can  only  be  con- 
quered by  solidary  effort.  But  more  Is  re- 
quired. There  are  political  and  psycho- 
logical preconditions.  Among  them  the  most 
important  Is  the  creation  of  a  mystique. 
(I  prefer  to  talk  of  mystique  rather  than  of 
ideology  because  the  latter  word  has  been 
often  tainted  by  the  evil  scent  of  regimenta- 
tion and  Intolerance.) 

For  the  Alliance  is  not  an  exercise  In  a 
political  vacuum.  It  is  a  work  of  social 
engineering  requiring  from  the  people  a 
passionate  Involvement.  In  this  sense  It 
has  to  act  as  countermyth  to  the  Communist 
ideology  which,  despite  Its  wanton  brutality, 
has  been  rather  successful  In  conveying  to 
neglected  masses  a  feeling  of  belonging  in 
the  construction  of  new  societies.  For  the 
program  of  the  Alliance  to  succeed,  men's 
minds  and  hearts  must  be  mobilized,  old 
traditions  crushed,  privileges  waived,  social 
Injustices  corrected. 

The  problem  is  to  instill  in  the  masses 
in  Latin  America  a  sense  of  personal  its  well 
as  of  national  commitment.  This  personal 
involvement  would  require,  at  the  outset, 
the  breaking  of  Inertia  and  skepticism.  In 
other  words,  we  must  Improve  the  credi- 
bility of  the  Alliance.  That  Is  why  actual 
deeds  in  the  form  of  well  chosen  impact 
projects    to    reach    the    masses    are    needed 
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Imn^edlately,  independent  of  social  and 
structural  reform,  and  Independently  of  prior 
satisfaction  (by  governments  often  paralyzed 
by  strife  or  Insufficiently  committed  to  the 
reformist  purpose  of  the  Alliance)  of  re- 
quirements of  planning  and  financial 
stability. 

But  a  sense  of  national  Involvement  must 
also  be  created.  As  Governor  Muftoz-Marin 
of  Puerto  Rico  has  put  It,  the  "Ideals  of  the 
Alliance  must  be  fused  with  the  national 
Ideals  of  each  country."  Those  national 
Ideals  may  take  the  form  of  plans,  pro- 
grams, or  simply  a  development  strategy. 
What  Is  essential  Is  that  they  represent  the 
national  aspirations  and  not  the  importa- 
tion of*  a  foreign  mold,  for  otherwise  they 
would  not  provoke  a  national  Involvement 
In  the  concept  of  democratic  reform  and 
change. 

Finally,  since  the  Alliance  Is  a  coopera- 
tive continental  undertaking,  the  organs  for 
political  expression  and  multilateral  action 
must  be  strengthened  Just  as.  In  the  Euro- 
pean case,  a  mystique  of  unity  was  created 
by  a  succession  of  associative  organs,  both  In 
the  economic  and  In  the  political  fields — 
the  OEEC  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  the  Council  of  Etirope.  the  Coal 
and  Steel  Community,  the  Western  Euro- 
pean Union  and  above  all  the  Common 
Market.  Hence  the  suggestion  now  often 
heard  for  the  creation  In  the  Inter-Amerl- 
can  scene  of  executive  organs  to  promote 
economic  Integration — fashioning  perhaps 
a  "hemispheric  nationalism."  to  use  Felipe 
Herrera's  expression — as  well  as  of  a  politi- 
cal body,  possibly  In  the  form  of  a  Western 
Hemisphere  Parliament,  may  prove  Instru- 
mental to  foster  the  mystique  of  the  Alli- 
ance. For  the  politics  of  the  Alliance  are 
just  as  important  as  its  economics.' 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  offers  what  may 
be  the  last  chance  to  reduce  economic,  so- 
cial and  political  tensions  of  the  Impatient 
and  impoveri.shed  masses  of  Latin  America 
to  levels  compatible  with  democratic  re- 
forms, without  the  painful  and  often  un- 
controllable surgery  of  authoritarian  revo- 
lution. 

Bold  faith  is  needed  no  less  than  patient 
toll.  There  must  be  a  search  for  constant 
understanding,  and  there  must  be  courage 
to  make  mistakes  because  of  excessive  faith, 
rather  than  stagnate  through  caution  or 
conventional  wisdom. 

To  make  the  Alliance  succeed  is  the  great 
and  perilous  but  rewarding  travail  of  the 
Americas  In  thlB  fateful  decade. 


FOOD   AND    AGRICULTURE    ACT   OF 
1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  123911  to  improve  and 
protect  farm  income,  to  reduce  costs  of 
farm  programs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  reduce  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's excessive  stocks  of  agricultural 
commodities,  to  maintain  reasonable  and 
stable  prices  of  aRricultural  commod- 
ities and  products  to  consumers,  to  pro- 
vide adequate  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities  for  domestic  and  foreign 
needs,  to  conserve  natural  resources,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

DAIRYING 

Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr  President,  last 
Thursday  I  spoke  on  the  emergency  situ- 
ation which  has  arisen  in  the  dairy  in- 
dustry, both  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 


'•  Cf.  Felipe  Herrera,  President  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  The  Eco- 
nomic Aspects  of  the  Alliance  for  Pr<igre.ss," 
address  at  Georgetown  University,  June  27, 
1962. 


low  income  of  dairy  farmers  and  the 
mounting  problem  of  Government-held 
surpluses  and  Government  costs  of  the 
support  program  under  existing  legis- 
lation. 

On  Friday  tlic  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr  Ellender;.  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  discu.sscd  dairy  legislation.  He 
said  that  he  was  not  going  to  offer  any 
propo.sed  legislation  affecting  the  milk 
program  to  the  farm  bill.  He  did.  how- 
ever, express  his  concern  about  the 
problem,  and  he  placed  in  the  Recofd 
a  letter  from  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman  concerning  it. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender 1  stated: 

I  have  said  repeatedly  that,  in  my  opinion, 
some  changes  in  the  dairy  laws  are  Impera- 
tive if  the  program  Itself  Is  to  survive. 

He  announced  his  intention  of  hold- 
ing hearings  in  an  effort  to  develop  leg- 
islation which  will  solve  some  of  the 
problems. 

I  appreciate  his  concern  about  the 
problem,  but  in  my  judgment  we  should 
not  pa.ss  up  this  opportunity  to  adopt  a 
temporary  program  to  be  effective  until 
permanent  legislation  can  be  developed 
I  believe  the  letter  from  Secretary  Free- 
man to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  i  Mr. 
Ellender],  which  he  placed  in  last  Fri- 
day's Record,  contains  evidence  of  the 
necessity  for  action  at  this  time. 

I  wish  to  note  a  few  excerpts  from  that 
letter,  which  I  think  are  particularly 
pertinent  to  the  problem. 

In  the  first  paragraph  the  Secretary 
stated : 

On  several  occasions  during  consideration 
of  the  pending  farm  bill  you  have  stated 
your  intention  to  have  your  committee  con- 
sider further  the  need  for  improved  dairy 
legislation  We  would  welcome  such  action 
at  the  earliest  feasible  time  [The  dairy 
price  support  program  is  now  reaching  an 
extremely  critical  situation  In  my  opinion 
there  is  an  urgent  and  immediate  need  for 
legislative  action  In  order  to  prevent  a 
debacle  with  the  most  serlotis  consequences 
for  dairy  farmers,  consumers,  and  tax- 
payers.!   ■ 

I  read  further  from  the  same  letter: 

Purchases  of  dairy  products  under  the 
price  support  program  are  outrunning  the 
Government's  greatly  expanded  utilization 
of  these  products  for  domestic  and  foreign 
assistance  programs.  As  a  result,  stocks  of 
CCC-owned  dairy  products  in  storage  are 
growing  rapidly  to  unprecedented  levels. 

The  most  urgent  problem  concerns  butter. 
At  the  present,  we  have  over  400  million 
pounds  of  CCC-owned  butter  m  freezer  stor- 
age We  are  very  near  to  the  limit  of  avail- 
able freezer  storage  rapacity  We  have  esti- 
mated, by  a  nationwide  survey  that  there  is 
only  90  million  pounds  of  freezer  storage 
capacity  available  throughout  the  country 
for  storage  of  CCX-owned  butter,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  warehouses  already  filled  with 
CCC's  present   stocks 

I  quote  further  from  the  Secretary's 
letter: 

In  the  face  of  this  already  tight  butter 
storage  situation,  CCC  continues  to  acquire 
butter  under  the  mandatory  75  percent  of 
parity  price  support  program  at  a  rate  con- 
siderably faster  than  It  can  be  utilized  for 
authorized  disposal  outlets.  We  estimate  the 
total  uncommitted  CCC  inventories  of  but- 
ter will  reach  500  million  pounds  early  next 
year — thus  equaling  the  total  potential  freez- 


er storage  capacity  available.  Thus  we  are 
face  to  face  with  the  prospect  within  a  few 
months  of  having  no  place  to  put  butter 
acquired  through  price  support  purchases. 

The  Secretary  also  stated: 

Supplies  of  cheese  and  nonfat  dry  milk, 
although  creating  a  less  urgent  storage 
problem,  are  also  large  We  have  made 
available  40  million  pounds  of  cheese  for 
foreign  donation.  Donations  of  nonfat  dry 
milk  for  domestic  use  were  Increased  40  per- 
cent and  for  foreign  use.  38  percent.  StUl 
greater  quantities  are  being  made  available 
wherever  they  can  be  used  m  the  food-for- 
peace  program.  Yet  CCC  stocks  of  these 
products  likewise  continue  to  outrun  avail- 
able disposal  outlets.  Uncommitted  inven- 
tories, as  of  July  31.  1962,  totaled  106  mil- 
lion pounds  of  cheese  and  556  million 
pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk. 

The  cost  to  taxpayers  of  the  dairy  price 
support  program  has  reached  an  all-time 
high.  During  the  marketing  vear  which 
ended  March  31,  1962,  net  costs  of  price  sup- 
port operations  for  dairy  products  totaled 
$597  million.  These  Government  expendi- 
tures amount  to  50  cents  for  each  100 
pounds  of  milk  marketed  by  US  dairy  farm- 
ers during  1961-62  The  U.S  average  price 
received  by  farmers  for  milk  sold  during 
this  period  was  $4.23  per  hundredweight. 

The  cost  of  price  support  operations  for 
the  amount  of  milk  produced  during  the 
year  by  an  average  dairy  cow  comes  to  $36: 
the  cost  for  a  herd  of  30  average  milk  cows 
for  the  year  was  $1,080. 

We  estimate  that  the  net  cost  of  the  dairy 
price  support  program  will  again  exceed  half 
a  billion  dollars  for  the  1962-63  marketing 
year.  Despite  these  enormous  total  expendi- 
tures for  dairy  price  supports  despite  the 
heavy  contribution  of  the  Government  to  the 
farmer's  Income  from  milk,  dairy  farmers' 
incomes    are    far    from    adequate 

At  another  point  :n  the  letter  he 
states : 

Although  the  leveling  off  In  milk  produc- 
tion In  recent  months  Indicates  that  the 
uptrend  In  production  has  been  at  least 
temporarily  checked,  the  serious  Imbalance 
between  milk  supply  and  demand  shows  little 
sign  of  correction  in  the  forseeable  future. 
Individual  dairy  farmers  are  continuing  to 
Improve  their  efficiency  and  Increase  produc- 
tion at  a  rapid  rate.  At  present  milk  prices, 
this  Is  the  only  means  the  individual  dairy 
farmer  has  of  maintaining  his  gross  income 
In  the  face  of  continually  increasing  pro- 
duction costs. 

Finally,  he  suggests  that  new  legisla- 
tion is  needed  to  accomplish  three 
objectives: 

1  Limit  the  acquisition  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts to  quantities  which  can  be  utilized, 
without  waste,  in  the  national  Interest; 

2.  Authorize  dairy  farmers,  if  they  choose 
by  a  two-thirds  majority  to  do  so,  to  bring 
milk  supplies  Into  reasonable  balance  with 
demand  and  needs  for  Government  pro- 
grams. In  order  to  maintain  their  prices  and 
incomes  at  a  fair  and  adequate  level:  and 

3.  Provide  for  a  gradvial  transition  toward 
reduced  Government  expenditures  for  price 
support  operations,  at  the  choice  of  dairy 
farmers  themselves,  either  through  lower 
support  price  levels  or  through  adjustment 
of  milk  supplies  to  demand 

I  suggest  that  the  amendment  which 
I  int.end  to  offer  will  accomplish  much 
toward  achieving  two  of  the  objectives: 
that  of  limiting  the  acquisition  of  dairy 
products  to  quantities  which  can  be  uti- 
lized, without  waste,  in  the  national  in- 
terest, and  that  of  providing  for  a 
gradual  transition  toward  reducing  Gov- 
ernment expenditures. 
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The  second  objective  suggested  by  the 
Secretary  is  a  program  to  authorize 
dairy  farmers,  if  they  choose  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  to  do  so,  to  bring  milk 
supplies  into  reasonable  balance  with 
demand  and  needs  for  Government  pro- 
grams, in  order  to  maintain  their  prices 
and  incomes  at  a  fair  and  adequate 
level.  I  suggest  that  this  type  of  pro- 
gram which  requires  a  referendum  is  not 
something  which  can  be  accomplished 
at  the  present  session  of  the  Congress, 
and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  effectively  ac- 
complished unless  we  have  some  expe- 
rience with  a  voluntary  program  similar 
to  the  one  I  am  suggesting. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  voluntary 
program  I  have  proposed  will  work  ef- 
fectively if  the  proper  price  levels  are  set 
and  proper  payments  are  offered.  If  it 
did  not,  of  course,  we  could  then  look 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  a  simi- 
lar objective  under  a  mandatory  pro- 
gram approved  by  the  dairy  farmers. 
But  preliminary  to  that,  a  voluntary- 
program  similar  to  that  which  I  have 
suggested,  should  be  tried. 

Mr.  President,  the  difficulty  is  that  the 
existing  legislation  does  not  really  con- 
tain any  procedure  by  which  dairy  farm- 
ers can  work  out  a  solution.  Price  sup- 
ports are  mandatory  at  75  percent  of 
parity  aiid  the  Government  must  pur- 
cha.sf;  the  surpluses. 

The  amendment  which  I  intend  to  pro- 
pose provides  an  emergency  procedure 
patterned  after  tlie  temporary  Feed 
Grain  Act.  A  comparable  situation  had 
developed  in  feed  grains  2  years  ago.  Ex- 
cessive surpluses  had  been  built  up  un- 
der the  program  of  previous  years  and 
there  was  no  effective  method  by  which 
farmers  could  reduce  the  surplus  pro- 
duction. The  feed  grain  program  we  en- 
acted provided  both  for  surplus  reduc- 
tion payments  on  acres  diverted  and  for 
higher  price  supports  to  cooperators  on 
the  amount  they  marketed. 

My  proposed  dairy  amendment  takes 
the  same  approach.  It  incorporates  the 
provision  already  approved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  make  surplus  re- 
duction payments  of  up  to  $2,50  per 
hundred  on  the  amount  of  milk,  from 
10  to  25  percent,  which  producers  cut 
back. 

I  do  not  believe  we  would  have  had 
an  effective  degree  of  participation  in  the 
feed  crrain  program  if  the  farmer  had 
been  offered  only  payments  for  diverted 
acreage.  It  was  necessary  to  offer  him 
some  improvement  in  the  price  support 
at  which  he  marketed  his  production. 
The  same  situation  is  true  for  dairy 
production. 

To  make  the  voluntary  reduction  pro- 
gram effective  I  propose  that  supple- 
mental payments  be  made  to  those  who 
participate  in  the  program  on  such 
quantity  of  milk  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses that  they  market.  This  amount 
would  be  in  addition  to  .'surplus  reduc- 
tion payments,  as  provided  m  the  House 
bill.  The  supplemental  payment  would 
be  set  by  the  Secretary  at  a  level  between 
the  market  price  and  up  to  90  percent 
of  parity.  The  amendment  also  permits 
the  Secretary,  if  he  initiates  a  prog:ani 
of  suriMus  reduction  and  .•supplemental 
payments,  to  set  the  basic  price  supjjort 


level  between  TO  and  75  percent  of  par- 
ity, dependent  upon  supplies.  This  au- 
thority does  not  replace  the  present  law, 
but  simply  provides  a  temporary  excep- 
tion during  the  period  the  emergency 
provisions  are  m  force.  The  proposed 
program  would  be  effective  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  from  October  1  of  this  year 
to  March  31.  1964. 

The  estimates  made  on  this  proposed 
emergency  program  show  that  it  would 
increase  the  net  income  of  dairy  farm- 
ers who  choose  to  enter  the  program 
and  also  cut  down  on  Government  costs 
and  Government  held  surpluses  in 
storage. 

This  Ls  a  voluntary  program.  It  does 
not  impose  mandatory  quotas  and  it 
does  not  require  a  referendum.  It  pro- 
vides dairy  farmers  with  a  reasonable 
procedure  to  make  adjustments  and  it 
would  cost  tlie  Government  less  than 
the  existing  program  which,  the  Secre- 
tary has  stated,  "is  now  reaching  an 
extremely  critical  situation." 

Since  I  proposed  this  amendment  a 
few  days  ago  I  have  received  letters  and 
telegrams  from  a  large  number  of  indi- 
vidual dairy  farmers  as  well  as  farm 
groups  in  support  of  this  approach 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  a 
few  of  the  letters  and  telegrams  which 
I  have  received  with,  reference  to  the 
amendment 

There  beitvj  no  objection,  the  com- 
munications were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PtRK  Mn.K  PRonfrrR.s  Associatton, 

r.Wsa  Okia..  August  1$,  1962. 
Soiiaior  Kn.f.NT  J    McCarthy, 
Senate  Office  Bmlding, 
Wash.mgton.  D  C 

Dear  Senator.  We  are  In  receipt  of  your 
news  release  of  Sunday,  August  12,  1962.  con- 
cerning your  Senate  dairy  amendment. 

I  am  much  enthused  about  this  approach 
to  tile  problem.  I  presented  to  Mr.  Lewis  in 
the  Department  much  the  same  approach 
some  tmie  at;(j. 

I  would  suggest  that  this  approach  be 
given  as  much  study  and  support  In  the 
Senate  as  possible  from  you  to  your  col- 
leagues. 

I  wish  to  again  commend  you  and  your 
staff  for  the  services  you  are  rendering  the 
dairy  industry  coiicernlng  our  present 
plight.  I  am  alarmed  at  the  complacent 
attitude  that  many  farmer  groups  are  tak- 
ing concerning  these  problems. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Chari-es  F.  Moore, 

Manager. 


Honey  Home  Farm, 
Thnrp,  Wis..  August  17,  1962. 
Hon    Eugene  J.  McCarthy, 
Senate  Offire  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Senator  McCarthy:  I  want  to  congratu- 
late you  for  your  dairy  program.  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  your  diligent  efforts  you  are 
puttine  forward  on  behalf  of  the  dairy 
farmers 

Sincerely  yours, 

LotTIS   WOJTKIEWICZ. 


Mrs.soLRi  Farmers  Association.  Inc., 

Columbia.  Mo.,  August  16,  1962. 
Hon.  Eugene  J.  McCarthy, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa  ihingtnn.  DC. 

De.ar  Senator  McCarthy:  We  have  read 
with  great  Interest  your  press  release  ex- 
plaining your  proposed  dairy  amendment  to 


the  general  farm  bill   now  pending   in   the 
Senate. 

We  agree  with  you  that  the  dairy  problem 
is  fast  approaching  emergency  proportions, 
and  consider  It  Imperative  that  Congress  take 
some  constructive  action  on  dairy  legisla- 
tion before  it  adjourns. 

Your  prof>osed  amendment,  as  we  under- 
stand It,  Is  patterned  after  the  emergency 
feed  grains  program,  which  has  worked  suc- 
cessfully and  has  been  popular  with  farm- 
ers. You  will  recall  that  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  which  recommended  this  pro- 
gram. 

We    support   your   efforts    to   find    an    ac- 
ceptable answer  to  the  dairy  problem,  and 
commend  you  for  again  bringing  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Fred  V.  Heinkel. 

President. 


Meecer  County  National 

Farmers  Union, 
Jamestotcn.  Pa..  August  16,  1962. 
Senator  Eugene  J.  McCarthy, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Hon.  Eugene  J.  McCarthy:  In  behalf  of 
Mercer  County  National  Farmers  Union 
members  we  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  dairy 
bill  and  your  past  support  of  farm  prograxa*. 
We  feel  the  dairy  bill  is  the  only  foroaee- 
able  solution  to  get  relief  for  the  farmers. 
Last  year  the  largest  sujiplu-r  of  milk  for  the 
Pittsburgh  nij.rket  p,i:a  their  diilrymen  $1.24 
per  hundreU'AiM(;i.i  r..r  o\er  hall  of  Ihetr 
milk  which  is  produced  under  tlass  I  8pe« 
clftcatlona.  This  brink's  the  hlt>nd  price 
ridiculously  low  a:,  i  .'nn  o.s  ilic  (l,>ir\!iu'n  to 
produce  more  to  piv  :  i.cir  bili.s 

Hoping    for    yoM     r   ni.nacd    support    ot 
workable  farm  leglslatlou. 
Youra  truly, 

M    J    Brown. 
Sccrcta'  ]j-T'  cas\i  ■  rr. 

Pure  Milk  Products  Coopkrative, 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis..  August  13, 1962. 
Senator  Eugene  J.  McCarthy, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  We  are  jiieased  to  learn  that 
you  are  planning  to  offer  the  amendment  to 
the  Senate  agriculture  bill  that  would  pro- 
vide for  dairy  farmers  voluntarily  reducing 
milk  production  below  their  1961  market- 
ings. 

We  think  It  Is  sound  to  give  dairy  farmers 
this  alternative.  This  would  also  save  the 
Government  and  taxpayers  one-half  of  the 
$4.50  per  hundredweight  It  costs  Government 
to  purchase  the  milk  marketed  from  farmers 
that  Is  In  excess  of  domestic  demand. 

We  are  asking  our  respective  Senators  to 
support  your  position  and  amendment  on 
this  important  dairy  matter. 

Please  accept  our  thank*  for  the  efforts 
you  are  putting  forth  to  "g;tve  farmers  the 
chance  to  reduce  Government  expenses,  their 
marketing  volume,  and  a  voluntary  alter- 
native. 

Sincerely. 

Wm.  C.  Eckles. 


Milton,  Vt.,  August  15.  1962. 
Hon.  Eugene  J.  McCarthy, 
Senator  from  Minnesota, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  hopye  that  a  voluntary  adjust- 
ment program  for  dairy  farmers  can  be 
passed  this  year  by  Congress.  I  understand 
that  you  are  going  to  offer  such  an  amend- 
ment to  the  House-passed  general  farm  bill. 

It  would  help  reduce  the  cost  of  the  dairy 
support  program  to  the  Government,  and 
also,  help  the  financially  hard-pres.sed  dairy 
farmer.     A  temporary  dairy  program  would 
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not  only  help  reduce  the  cost  of  the  dairy 
support  program  and  help  restore  the  dairy 
farmers  income,  but  could  lead  to  hearings 
on  a  dairy  program,  that,  I  hope,  would  lead 
to  a  dairy  farm  bill  that  a  majority  of  the 
dairy  farmers  would  support. 

Something  needs  to  be  done  soon  If  the 
family-type  dairy  farm  is  to  be  preserved. 
Two  farmers  on  a  milk  route,  that  I  operate 
In  Milton.  Vt  ,  sold  their  cows  this  spring. 
They  were  the  ty[>€  of  farmer  that  we  hate  to 
see  go  out  of  tauslne-ss.  One  farmer  had 
25  milking  cows  and  the  other  farmer  had 
30  cows  I  had  only  seven  dairy  farmers 
on  my  route,  originally 

There  are  many  different  types  of  dairy 
farmers  In  this  country  and  they  all  have  a 
place,  but  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
save  the  family-type  dairy  farm. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  y   ur  great  interest 
In   the  welfare  of   the   farmers.     I  hope   this 
latest  effort  of  yours  Is  succe.ssful. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Raymond  G    Rowley 

Iowa  Farmers  Union, 
Des  Moines.  Jowa.  August  15.  1962. 
Senator  Eugfne  J    McCarthy 
Senate  O^re  Buxldi'ig 
WaOnngtnn    I)  C 

Dear  .Senator  McCarthy  I  read  with  In- 
terest your  news  release  of  August  12  re- 
lating to  your  recommendations  for  dairy 
legislation.  I  wish  to  congratuhtte  you  on 
your  efforts  and  determination  in  doing 
somethlni,'  to  help  the  dairy  farmer  Your 
propyls  lis  are  a  very  tm{>ortant  step  m  the 
right  il;reotinn 

I  am  sending  copies  of  this  letter  to  Mr 
EiifNDER  chiurmivn  uf  the  Sennte  Agrictil- 
t  ;r.i;  C'onuiilttee  ivnd  to  the  Iowa  Sonntorn 
lliCKE-S'LouPER  and  Mn.i.r.R  The  louu  Farm- 
ers Union  will  urge  them  to  .'^uJ>;)(lrt  vovir 
recommendation 
Yours  truly. 

Kenneth  Schuv^n    P^e'^'.dent. 

St  Pavi    Minn  ,  AiigMsi  li    19^.2 
Senator  Eugene  J  McCarthy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C 

Your  dairy  amendment  to  the  farm  bill 
Is  a  good  first  step  to  help  the  dairy  farmers 
The  proposed  provision  of  supplemental  pay- 
ments tied  to  a  dairy  base  and  to  those  who 
cooperate  in  the  program  Is  very  sound  and 
could  well  be  the  solution  for  getting  pro- 
duction adjusted  stjmewhat  In  line  with 
market  demand  Supplemental  payments 
will  Increase  Income  to  farmers,  reduce  Gov- 
ernment costs,  maintain  dairying  as  a  family 
farm  enterprise,  and  reduce  the  cost  of  dairy 
products  to  the  con.'=umer  However,  to  pro- 
tect the  family  farm  there  should  be  a  hmlt 
on  the  size  of  the  base  that  any  one  pro- 
ducer can  get  the  payment  on.  We  feel  that 
the  dairy  base  on  each  farm  should  be 
handled  by  the  ASC  committee  the  same  as 
feed  grain  and  that  the  base  should  not  be 
negotiable 

Edwin  Christianson 
PresideJit  Minyie.'^ota  Farmers  Union 


Warroa:d   Minn    A'.igust  19.  1962. 
Senator  Euc.ene  M-Carthy 
U.S.  Senate  Office  iJuilding 
Washington.  DC. 

Your  dairy  amendment  Is  not  charltv  or 
generosity  or  f  Urness  but  Just  plain 
commonsense. 

Harold   Norqvist 

Litchfield,  Minn     August  20.  1962 
Senator  Eugene  MoCarthy. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

We  heartily  support  vour  dairy  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  farm  bill.  It  Is  a  worthy 
effort  In  the  right  direction. 

J  Cliptord     Reese 

Ge«alb    Carlson. 


Hayfield  Minn  ,  Mupusr  20    1962. 
Senator  Eice.ne  McCarthy, 
U.S  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

I  commend  you  on  amendment  to  dairy 
section  of  farm  bill  Urge  support  a.<^  pro- 
Posed 

Earl  Gronbach 


Httchinson   Minn.  August  20,  1962. 
Senator  El-gene  McCarthy, 
VS.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D  C 

I  believe  your  dairy  amendment  is  of  ex- 
treme  importance    and    urge   its   adoption. 

Harry   Beneke, 
President.  Buscay  Co-Op  Creamery. 

Baudette.  Minn.,  August  20.  1962. 
Senator  Elgene  McCarthy, 
V.S  Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.<>hington.  DC: 

This  county's  farmers  are  for  vour  dairy 
amendment  to  the  farm  bill,  Wuuld  be  rta'; 
help 

-VORENCE   UndaHL, 

President,  Lake  of  the  Woods  County. 

Oklee,  Minn     Ai.gii^^t  20    1962 
Hon    Elge.ne  McCarthy. 
Senate  Office  Buiidmg. 
Washington,  DC 

Dairy  farmers  of  my  community  strongly 
urK'e  tile  pa.ssuge  of  your  amendment  to  the 
d.iirv   sefri,,i;   < ,<.    the   general   farm    bill, 

Stanley  Radniecki 

Wahroad   Minn    August  19.  1962. 
Senator  Eh.knk  McCartjjy, 
r  .^'    .Srnatr  Office  Bmldtng, 
WaOimgiou     D  C 

Your  proposed  dairy  amendment  i.i  n  gixHl 
and  sound  .step  m  the  right  direction. 

Adrian  Donley. 

Warroad,  Minn  .  Augu.^^t  19  1962. 
anxntOt  Eugene  McCarthy. 
V.S.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

Better  management  and  financial  oppor- 
tunities are  extended  to  dalrvmen  by  your 
proposed  dairy  amendment 

Elmer  Andkeson. 


Warroad,  Minn.,  Augru.sr  19    1962 
Senator  Eugene  McCarthy, 
US   Senate  Office  Building, 
Wash  mgton.   D  C 

Express  approval  of  the  voluntary  nature 
of  your  proposed  dairy  amendment  relative 
supplemental  payment. 

Harry  Thompscv 


Warroad  Minn    August  19.  2962 
Seiiator  Eugene  McCarthy, 
L'  S    Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

Roseau  County  dairymen  need  the  im- 
proved p-lces  offered  by  your  proposed  dairy 
amendment 

John  Schmitt 


Warroad  Minn.,  August  19.  1962 
Senator  E^-gene  McCarthy, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC 

Dairymen  urgently  need  voluntary  plan 
as  proptMed  in  dairy  amendment  to  stimu- 
late needed  Income. 

Frank  Cole 


Haykield.  Minn  ,  August  20    :962. 
Senator  Eugene  McCarthy, 
US    Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington    D  C 

I  commend  you  on  amendment  to  dairy 
section  of  farm  bill  Urge  support  as  pro- 
posed 

C   A    Saxlon 


Barron,  Wis  ,   Aug 
Dkah  Senator  McCarthy:  I 
commend  you  for  the  dairy  ar 
you  have  offered  in  the  farm  j 
dttlons    are    serious   on    farm? 
Congress  does  not  consider  t 
written    by    business    people 
understand    farm    conditions 
happen  If  2  million  farmers  w 
Into  a  labor  surplus '^ 
Sincere  iy 

A 
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Phillips    Wis.   Augutit    16.   1962. 
Hon.    EiTCENK    McCarthy 
US   Senate  Office  Building. 
Was'iington.  DC 

Dear  Se.nator  of  Minnesota  1  a.*:  a  dairy 
farmer  of  Wisconsin,  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  your  diligent  efforts  in  be- 
half of  us  dairy  farmers 

We  need  to  take  some  action  In  the  dairy 
business  as  we  learn  by  trial  and  error 

If  the  farmer  prr>6perB.  the  whole  economy 
wi:i  be  improved  which  is  gooci  for  our  coun- 
try.    Thank  you 

Respectfully  yours. 

Joe  Loula. 


Pond  du  Lac  Wis  .  August  26.  1962. 
Dear  Senator  McCarthy     I  wou^d   like   to 
commend  you  for  the  dairy  program  amena- 
inent    which   yuu   wiU   be  introducing  ;n   the 
V  S   Senate  this  week 

I  believe  it  will  t>c  a  big  benefit  to  the  dairy 
farmers.     Tliank  you 

Rki.shold  Grams. 


Neenah    Wis. 


.'l.».f>i  AM        V>  IS. 

Dear  Sir  I  wish  to  thank  vou  for  vo\ir 
dUlKeni  effort*  on  behalf  of  we  dalrv  farmeri! 
and  I  am  urging  my  Senutors  to  siippurt  vour 
Hmcndment 


Hmcndment 

Y   ur.K  truly. 


Floyd   J     Neuson. 


Pot  Sippi.  Wis     August  16.  1962 
Dear  Senator     I  and  many  of  my  farmer 
neighbors  are  in  agreement  w'lth  your  volun- 
tary   cutback    and    temporary    support    pro- 
gram. 

Good  work.     Keep  with  it 

EnWARD      BUDHOF. 


AID  TO  POLAND 


Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  periodi- 
cally Senators  are  faced  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  replying  to  a  concerned  and 
sincere  constituent  who  protests  what 
appears  U)  him  or  lo  her  the  sending 
of  money  to  help  a  Communist  stooge. 
They  say,  "How  can  this  possibly  help 
us?  What  sort  of  fools  are  vou  down 
there?" 

I  have  undertaken  to  explain  the 
thoughtfu]  basis  on  which  activity  such 
as  that,  when  it  is  taken,  is  justified 
Bui  several  days  ago  I  received  a  letter 
which  I  think  is  perhaps  one  of  the  mo.'^t 
eloquent  justifications  for  the  action.'^ 
that  have  been  taken  by  this  Congress 
and  the  administrations  of  President 
Truman.  President  Eisenhower,  and 
President  Kennedy  in  this  area 

Let  me  e.xplam 

Some  w.^eks  ago  a  group  of  members 
of  the  Michigan  State  Bar  Association 
toured  Eu:ope  Their  itinerary  included 
Poland  an  3  Russia.  Following  their  re- 
turn from  that  trip,  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Micliigan  bar.  The  letter  made  such  an 
impression  that  I  replied,  asking  per- 
mission to  insert  it  in  the  Congrxssional 
Record.     He  replied  that  he  was  qiute 
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willing  that  it  be  done,  provided,  how- 
ever, that  I  make  clear  that  it  was  his 
own  personal  observation  and  not  neces- 
sarily representative  of  the  Michigan 
bar.  He  wanted  me  to  make  sure  that 
it  was  clear  he  was  not  authorized  to 
speak  for  the  group  of  lawyers  who 
traveled  through  Poland  and  Russia,  or 
for  the  State  bar  of  Michigan. 

For  reasons  which  I  think  will  be  evi- 
dent to  all  of  us,  I  think  it  important, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  from  Robert  L.  Borsos,  addressed 
to  me.  dated  July  20.  be  printed  at  tliis 
point  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
wsLS  ordered  to  be  prmted  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Borsos  ,fe  Staton. 
Kalamazon.  Mxch  ,  July  20.  1962. 
Hon  PHTT.IP  A  Hart, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Hart  We  were  sorry  that 
yo\ir  reR{X)nslblllties  prevented  ynu  from 
touring  Europe  with  the  Mlchistun  State  bar 
group.  My  wife  and  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  helping  to  cleRr  the  way  partlmlnrly  to 
permit  us  to  get  to  Moscow,  Poland,  and 
East  Berlin 

You  may  be  lntere?tod  In  knowing  that  we 
arrived  m  Wurs.i.w  on  Corpus  Chrlstl  Day 
which  I  understand  Is  a  very  Imjiortaut 
OathoUc  holiday  Despite  Communist  ef- 
yiorXs  to  dl9courR?:e  religion,  we  Si\w  the 
streets  filled  with  perple  who  had  ]ust  par- 
ticipated In  a  religious  parade,  little  girls 
still  in  their  white  dres.?es  and  veils,  houses 
had  the  relieioiis  derorntlnns  across  their 
fronts  and  crowds  were  packed  at  the  door 
apparently  trying  to  get  Into  a  church  near 
the  hotel.  This  apparently  was  only  one  o: 
many  ways  in  which  the  Polish  people  are 
standiii::;  up  to  their  Communist  rulers.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  violent  opposition 
would  only  result  in  their  extermination 
Apparently,  however,  a  large  segment  of  the 
people  In  Warsaw  at  least,  are  not  knuckling 
urul'T  :o  ',  hp  C>  .mnr.in:st.=i 

Pr.jr  ;.,■  the  trip.  I  probably  would  have 
been  loud  in  my  denunciat;  .ii  of  aid  l.i  Iron 
Curtain  countries  had  you  soUijht  my  opin- 
ion. Now,  howe\er.  I  feci  regrets  m  seeing  the 
Senate  trim*  aid  to  Poland 

I  would  be  the  lost  to  claim  that  25  days 
of  sitting  In  Europenn  alrp'  rts  makes  a  per- 
son an  expert  on  foreisr.  affairs,  but  the 
experience  certainly  has  widened  our  hori- 
zons. 

Yours  very  truly 

Robert  L  Borsop 

Mr  HART,  Mr  President,  it  shows 
that  Americans,  who  are  sincerely  de- 
voted to  this  country,  can  have  some  very 
strong  reactions  when  they  read  of  help 
which  is  sent  by  thus  Nation  to  Poland. 
I  wish  ail  those  who  are  critical  could 
have  shared  Mr  Borso's  experience  of 
seeing  Poland  and  discussine  some  of  the 
fruits  of  the  aid  concernine  which  some 
of  us  in  the  Senate  are  criticized.  I  am 
sure  this  will  be  the  impression  they  will 
receive  from  readme  this  letter. 


A  NATIONAL  CHARTER  FOR  THE 
POLISH  LEGION  OF  AMERICAN 
VETERANS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  when  mil- 
lions of  Americans  flocked  to  the  colors 
In  World  War  II,  amonp  them  were 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  of 
Polish  descent.  At  the  end  of  the  war, 
these  Americans  of  Polish  devscent  found 
a  need  for  a  veterans  organization  de- 


signed to  deal  with  the  special  problems 
of  veterans  of  Polish  descent.  The  Pol- 
ish Leeion  of  American  Veterans  was 
born  of  this  need 

Today,  the  Polish  Legion  of  American 
Veterans  numbers  a  membership  of  close 
to  10,000,  and  its  women's  auxiliary,  al- 
most an  equal  number.  Across  the 
years,  the  members  of  ihe  Polish  Legion 
of  Amoncaii  Veterans  and  its  auxiliary 
have  labored  in  hospitals  and  private 
homes  :o  make  life  fur  less  fortunate 
veterans  less  painful,  less  lonely,  less 
desperate. 

For  years  the  Poli.sh  Legion  of  Amer- 
ican Veterans  has  de>::ici  a  national 
charter  to  enable  it  to  expand  its  services 
and  to  qualify  for  certain  materials  for 
cerenioiaal  purposes  from  governmental 
auencies.  There  is  pending  before  the 
Congress  legislation  granting  a  national 
charter  to  the  Polish  Lcgrion  of  American 
Veterans.    This  effort  i  endorse  fully. 

Recently  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Michigan  adopted  a  resolution  memo- 
rializir.g  llie  Coa;;ress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  now  before  it 
to  grant  a  national  charter  to  the  Polish 
Le;;ion  of  American  Veterans.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  resolution 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

St,\te   o?   Michigan.    Michigan    LscisLATtntE 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  15 

Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  erant  a  national  charter  to  the 
Polish  Legion  of  American  Veterans 

WTiereas   the  Polish    Legion    of   American 

Veterans  has  existed  for  the  past  30  years. 
with  cuiTent  membership  of  approxlniately 
25,000  American  citizens  of  PoUsb  descent; 
and 

Whereas  members  and  auxiliaries'  mem- 
bers, as  a  major  portion  of  their  ofllclal  be- 
nevolent and  charitable  activities,  devotfi 
substantial  and  sustained  efforts  In  aid  of  all 
classes  of  veterans  in  the  United  States — in 
hospital.',  rest  homes  and  wherever  and  In 
whatever  their  need  may  Indicate:  and 

Whereas  the  Polish  L^on  of  American 
Veterans  and  auxiliaries  foster  the  develop- 
m.ent  of  .\merican  citizenship,  civic  and  com- 
munity welfare  and  progress:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives 
{the  senate  connirring) ,  That  the  Congress 
f  f  the  United  States  be  and  hereby  Is  me- 
morialized to  enact  leglslatior^  now  before  It 
to  grant  a  national  charter  to  the  Polish 
Legion  of  American  Veterans;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolv'd.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
tr-.nsmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
li^.e  Spe.'ker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  each  Michigan  delegate  to  the  Congress 
of  the  Unirtd  States,  and  to  the  commander 
of  each  SUite  Polish  Legion  of  American  Vet- 
erans. 

Adopted  by  the  house  March  7,   1962 

Adopted  by  the  senate  June  26.  19C2. 
Bertl  I.  Kkitton, 

Serrrtary  of  the  Senate. 
Norman  E.  PHtiXBO, 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 


THE  COMMUNIST  STATES  AND  THE 
COMMON  MARKET 


paratively  little  has  appeared  conceri:i- 
ing  the  effect  of  the  Common  Market  on 
the  Eastern  European  countries  under 
Communist  rule.  I  am  convinced, 
through  my  daily  reading,  that  a  thor- 
ough study  of  this  important  subject  is 
urgently  called  for.  It  seems  inevitable 
that  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity will  have  one  of  two  effects  upon 
the  Communist-dominated  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe:  First,  it  will  cither  has- 
ten the  loosening  of  their  ties  with 
Comecon  and  the  Soviet  bloc;  or  second, 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  other  coun- 
tries will  prefer  to  find  sanctuary  with 
the  Soviet  Union  rather  than  fl:.;ht  a 
losing  battle  with  the  European  Com- 
mon Market.  Clearly,  the  latter  re.-^ult 
would  be  a  grievous  setback  for  Uie 
West. 

Certain  facts  speak  for  themselves. 
Some  40  percent  of  Poland's  total  trade 
is  with  the  West.  About  TO  percent  of 
Yugoslavia's  trade  is  with  the  non-Com- 
munist world.  If  the  Common  Market 
were  to  erect  impenetrable  banicrs  to 
Eastern  European  cxpoius.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev could  hardly  bf  i)revenied  from 
dictating  the  trade  policies  of  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia,  whereas  today  his  in- 
fluence is  limited  in  each  country — par- 
ticularly in  Yugoslavia.  It  is  widely  rec- 
ognized that  he  who  controls  the  trade 
routes  also  holds  the  key  to  tlie  political 
allegiaiices  of  his  trading  partners.  It 
would  be  to  our  advan'asre  if  Ea,>t,ern 
European  trade  were  to  remain  a  double- 
edged  sword — cuttin'4  acainst  the  Com- 
munist goal  of  world  domination  instead 
of  cutting  exclusively  for  it. 

As  a  valuable  contribution  toward  a 
discussion  of  Uiese  complex  problems. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
to  place  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"The  Communist  States  and  the  Com- 
mon Market:  Russian  and  Yusoslav  Ap- 
prehension." by  a  recognized  authority 
on  Eastern  Europe,  Capt.  Eugene  C  Hin- 
terhoff.  Captain  Hinterhoff's  article  ap- 
peared in  the  British  publication,  the 
Tablet,  of  June  23.  1962  He  con- 
vincingly documents  the  advantages  for 
the  Poles  and  Yugoslavs  of  continued 
access  to  the  markets  of  Western  Europe 
and  the  danger  that  tliey  will  be  forced 
into  an  economic  ghetto  domunated  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  would  like  to  quote 
certmn  passages  of  Captain  Hinterhoff's 
very  intelligent  discussion  of  the.se 
points: 

The  enforced  increase  of  the  satellites'  de- 
pendence on  RuBsLa  could  only  result  in  a 
greater  cohesion  of  the  bloc  and  an  Increased 
combat  value  of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  A  by- 
product of  the  economic  isoiiiuon  nf  Com- 
munist countries  in  Europe  could  be  a  great 
strengthening  of  relations,  both  trade  and 
political,  between  Eastcrr.  Europe  suid  the 
embittered  young  Asian  and  Alrtcin  coun- 
tries of  the  Cooinion wealth.   •    •    • 

Should  Yugoslavia,  as  a  result  of  the  Com- 
mon Uturket's  effect  upon  her  economv,  de- 
cide to  turn  toward  Russia,  to  Join  Come- 
con ADd  the  Warsaw  Pact,  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
earlier  success  would  be  made  permanent 
For  the  West.  It  would  be  a  major  strategic 
reverse. 


1962 
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entitled  "The  Communist 
Common  Market,"  which 

le  Reporter  of  July  19,  1962. 

things,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kalb 

■  ther  single  Western  phenom- 
Marshall  plan  lias  had  so  pro- 
.ct  on  the  Communist  world 
gence  of  the  Common  Market, 
an  economic  but  also  from  a 
ry.  Ideological,  and  diplomatic 
dynamic  and  prosperous  as- 
larred  the  Russians  with  an 
stern  economic  vlta;ity  that 
scriptxire  and  coincides  em- 
tli  a  period  of  declining  eco- 
.   in   the  C<imnninlst    world. 


maintenance  of  this  trade  is 
more  significant  than  a  bare 
trade    balances    and    statistics 


Mi-       HUMPHREY      Mr       President,  I  commend  Captain  Hinterhoff's  arti- 

considering  the  ream.s  of  material  writ-  cle  to  Sena t-ois  attention. 

ten    about    the    Common    Market    and  Another   timely    contribution    to    this 

European    economic    integration,    com-  subject  is  an  article  by  Madeleine  and 


The  Kalbs  go  on  to  say: 

The  basic  l&uie  Is  whether  Comecon  can 
compete  econnmlcally  with  the  Common 
Market,  and  the  indications  are  that  it 
cannot. 

They  poin'  out.  quite  rightly,  that 
Stalin  missec  his  opportunity  in  1948 
and  afterwanls  to  weld  the  Communist 
bloc  into  a  tightly  knit  economic  entity 
They  point  oi  t  the  rigid  bilateral  barter 
arranRcments  among  Communist  coun- 
tries, the  inconvertibility  of  East  Euro- 
pean currenci 'S,  the  immobihty  of  labor, 
the  agriculiu:-al  crises  throughout  the 
East  European  Soviet  bloc,  and — a  fac- 
tor of  great  importance — the  reluctance 
of  certain  co  intries  such  as  Poland  to 
sacrifice  their  current  trade  arrange- 
ments with  V/estern  Europe  for  tighter 
coordination  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
The  Kalbs  conclude  with  the  following 
provocative  statement: 

Indeed,  the  EEC  boom  comes  at  a  time 
of  economic  crisis  throughout  the  Commu- 
nist world,  reflected  In  the  recent  sharp  In- 
crease In  the  n  tall  price  of  meat  and  butter 
In  the  Soviet  Union  Any  major  and  mean- 
ingful response  to  the  Common  Ma'-ket 
would  cost  mcney,  and  the  Russians  have 
now  run  up  sgainfit  the  brutal  fact  that 
after  44  years,  their  economy  still  has  very 
little  fat  to  al)sorb  the  additional  cost  of 
any  major  sw  tch  in  policy  or  planning. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  war,  the  Soviet 
Union    finds    Itself    truly    on    the   defensive. 

Short  of  a  revolution  that  would  make 
possible  a  radical  overhaul  of  the  agricul- 
tural system  and  an  introduction  of  indus- 
trial efficiency,  the  Russians  appear  to  be 
unable  to  come  up  with  a  feasible  economic 
response  to  th?  challenge  of  the  Common 
Market. 

I  ask  una:umous  consent  that  tlie 
aforementiontd  articles  by  Captain  Hin- 
t<>rhoff  and  Mr  and  Mrs  Kalb  be  placed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  th.>  Tablet.  June  23.  1962] 
The    Communi.'t   States   and   the    Common 
Market— Russian      and      Yugoslav      Ap- 
prehension 

(By  Etgene  C  HlnterhofT) 
A  feature  of  t  le  re<'ent  Commons  debate  on 
the  Common  Marliet  was  the  apparent 
Ignorance  of  tie  implications  of  Britain's 
entry  as  far  as  the  E.oviet  bloc  is  concerned. 
Only  Mr.  Harold  WlLson  thought  them  worthy 
of  a  brief  ment  on.  And  perhaps  this  is  not 
surprising;  compared  statistically  with  West- 
ern Europe  and  the  Commonwealth,  Eastern 
Europe  Is  of  little  Importance  to  British 
trade.  Indeed,  the  entire  Soviet  bloc  ac- 
counts for  onl>'  about  4  or  5  percent  of 
Brluin's  export!,.    But  politically  and  strate- 


gically the 
very  much 
analysis  of 
show. 

Poland's  trade  with  the  West,  to  take  one 
ex.ample.  represents  some  40  percent  of  her 
total  turnover -the  remaining  60  percent 
being  mainly  with  her  Warsaw  Pact  allies. 
The  export  of  Polish  bacon,  stabilizing  at 
48.500  U)ns,  earns  her  about  £11  million  a 
year,  a  figure  which  is  plowed  back  and 
used  in  this  country  for  the  purchase  of 
British  capital  gocxis  and  machinery.  Last 
May,  the  value  of  Polish  orders  fur'  capital 
goods  alone  amoimted  to  £18  million  Thus 
trade  with  the  Poles,  whose  pu.'-chases  In- 
cre,'\se  every  year.  Is  of  considerable  Interest 
to  Britain  s  enjjtneerlng  Industry. 

Moreover,  these  trade  relations  with  East- 
ern Europe -for  tn  some  degree  Poland  s 
trade  with  Britain  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
other  E^iro;)ean  satellites — have  greatly  con- 
tributed Ui  the  liberalization  of  conditions. 
the  increasing  pro-Western  orientation,  and 
the  decline  of  satellite  economic  dependence 
on  Russia  The  only  exception  here  Is 
Czechoslovakia,  where  tlie  Government  re- 
mains Stiillnlst  and  anti-Western 

If  Britain  J<nns  a  Common  Market  In 
which  an  outward  high  tariff  wall  is  erected, 
li!!  the  precious  gmund  gained  m  Eastern 
Eur(.[)e  will  be  lost.  Poland's  fix^dstufTs  will 
be  unable  to  compete  with  those  supplied  by 
French  and  German  farmers,  and  conse- 
quently her  purcha-ses  of  British  machinery 
will  end  A  forewarning  of  this  was  given  in 
ll,i60  when  the  quuta  of  Polish  bacon  was 
cut  by  8  000  ton?  Poland  immediately  can- 
celed her  contract  for  the  purchase  of  five 
Viscounts,  and  tx  iight  Ih-ushlns  from 
Russia  instead;  when  the  quota  was  restored, 
trade  began  to  flow  again.  The  enforced  In- 
crease of  the  satellites'  dependence  on  Russia 
could  only  result  in  a  ereater  cohesion  of  the 
bloc  and  an  Incre.'tscd  combat  value  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact.  A  byproduct  of  the  economic 
Isolation  of  Communist  countries  in  Europe 
could  be  a  great  strengthening  of  relations, 
both  trade  and  political,  between  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  embittered  young  Asian  and 
African    countries   of  the    Comm.  nwealth. 

Yugoslavia  can  be  even  more  severely  hit 
by  the  Common  Market,  as  a  country  whose 
trade  with  the  West  constitutes  some  55  per- 
cent of  her  overall  trade — twice  as  much  as 
her  trade  with  the  Communi.=t  countries. 
Out  of  the  £19  million  worth  of  her  exports 
to  Britain,  about  £12  million  consists  of 
pig-meat  products.  But  as  there  is  already 
a  self-sufBciency  of  pig-meat  products  within 
the  Common  Market  area,  Yugoslavia's  meat 
exports  to  Britain  are  in  danger  of  being  cut 
off.  President  Tito's  economic  experts  now 
assess  Yugoslavia's  losses  resulting  from 
Britain's  entry  in  terms  of  thousands  of  mil- 
lions of  pounds. 

It  Is  against  this  background  tliat  the 
recent  visit  of  Mr.  Gromyko  to  Belgrade  ac- 
quires an  ominous  character.  It  was  not  a 
coincidence  that  in  Sofia  and  Bucharest, 
soon  after  Mr.  Gromyko's  visit,  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev made  friendly  remarks  about  Yugo- 
slavia, and  that  the  Russians  placed  large 
orders  for  fishing  trawlers  with  the  Yugo- 
slav shipping  Industry.  Soon  a  Yugoslav 
trade  delegation  is  due  In  Moscow,  and  it  has 
been  announced  tiiat  Tito  will  visit  R'ossia  m 
September.  It  is  probable  that  when  he 
meets  Mr  Khrushchev  the  Yugoslav  Presi- 
dent win  discuss  closer  economic  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  and  that  the  dis- 
cussion win  center  on  the  possibiluy  of 
Yugoslavia  Joining  Comecon  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact. 

It  is  not  generally  realized  that  for  as  long 
as  Yugoslavia  was  a  meml>er  of  the  Balkan 
Pact,  which  she  Joined  In  1953.  Europe  was 
virtually  immune  from  any  danger  of  con- 
ventional Soviet  aggression.  Since  Tukha- 
chevsky's  army,  advancing  against  Warsaw 
in  1920,  was  routed  because  of  PUsudski's  at- 


tack on  its  open  flank  Russian  strategic 
doctrine  would  never  again  risk  putting  the 
Red  Army  in  a  similar  position,  Yugoslavia's 
membership  of  the  Balkan  Pact,  and  there- 
fore, indirectly,  of  NATO,  would  have  ex- 
posed a  Soviet  advance  in  Western  Europe 
to  a  threat  of  some  100  Balkan  divisions. 

Tilt  West  made  no  use  of  this  negotiating 
position  of  strength,  and  a  few  weeks  after 
Mr,  Khrushchev  came  to  power,  he  went  cap 
in  hand  to  Belgrade  •  •  •  and  Yugoslavia 
Withdrew  from  the  Balkan  Pact,  when,  In 
July  of  '.he  same  year,  Mr  Khrushchev  at- 
tended the  Geneva  Sam»mlt  Conference,  the 
strategic  balance  had  begun  to  shift  In 
favor  of  Russia, 

Should  Yugoslavia,  as  a  result  of  the  Com- 
mon Market's  effect  up-n  her  economy,  de- 
cide to  turn  toward  Russia,  to  Join 
Comecon  and  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Mr  Khru- 
shchev's earlier  success  would  be  made 
permanent.  Fur  the  West,  it  would  be  a 
major  stj-ateglc  reverse. 

The  Common  Market  could  also  decide  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  greatest  dilemma.  If  Britain, 
under  pressure  from  France,  were  to  pass  on 
some  of  her  nuclear  secrets,  the  Sino-Sovlet 
dispute  might  be  ended  by  a  nuclear  gift  to 
Muo.  Tills  would  follow  the  same  pattern 
begun  wlien  the  formation  of  NATX3  inspired 
Stalin's  decision  to  Integrate  tlie  armed 
forces  ol  Eastern  Europe  Into  the  Scviet 
military  sjrstem,  and  ctjntlnued  when  Ger- 
many's inclusion  in  NATO  wt\s  followed  by 
the  drawing  up  of  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

Would  Britain's  membership  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  change  the  outlook?  The  EEC 
by  Itself  will  lead  to  a  strengthening  and 
reinforcement  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  and 
conceivably  to  a  Sino-&;A  let  nuclear  alliance. 
Russia  would  probably  prefer  Britain  to  Join, 
since  without  Britain  the  Community  could 
so  easily  become  dominated  by  a  Paris-Bonn 
axis,  dedicated  to  an  intransigent  policy 
toward  Russia.  Britain's  moderating  in- 
fluence Is  well  known  and  appreciated  all 
over  Europe,  especially  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Iron  Curtain,  where,  unlike  their  gov- 
ernments, the  peoples  want  Western  Europe 
to  be  as  strong  as  possible. 

Clearly,  then.  Mr  Heath's  task  Is  to  work 
to  preserve  not  only  Britain's  trade  with  the 
Commonwealth,  but  with  Eastern  Europe 
and  Yugoslavia.  This  will  require  no  re- 
writing of  the  Treaty  of  Rome,  Already, 
various  countries  of  tlie  Six  have  secured  for 
themselves  a  free  and  unlimited  flow  of 
goods  from  their  former  territories.  Under 
the  Morocco  Protocol,  goods  from  Morocco, 
Tunisia,  Surinam,  the  Netherlands  Antilles, 
Libya  and  Somalia  are  Imported  Into  the 
Community  countries  free  of  tariff.  Under 
part  rv  of  the  treaty  and  the  implementing 
convention,  the  French  dependencies  Mada- 
gascar, the  Congo,  Italian  S-  malia  and 
Netherlands  New  Guinea  are  all  given  the 
status  of  associate  territories  There  is  a 
precedent,  too,  for  trade  with  Russia's  sat- 
ellites: under  the  German  Trade  Problem 
Protocol,  trade  between  East  and  West 
Germany  counts  as  internal. 

To  denv  this  country  similar  arrangements 
with  trading;  partners  of  long  standing 
would  be  nothing  less  than  discriminatory 
treatmen- ,  and  under  those  circumstances 
the  price  demanded  for  membership  would 
he  too  high  for  any  British  Government  to 
pay 

There  tre  many  people  on  the  Continent, 
in  the  Benelux  countries  and  elsewhere  who 
fear  tha-  without  Britain  the  Common 
Market  venture  will  fall.  If  they  are  right, 
the  way  would  then  be  open  for  Britain  to 
play  a  prominent  role  In  negotiations  for  a 
really  Conmon  Market — a  universal  market, 
along  the  !lnes  of  the  worldwide  textile 
agreemer.  fuggested  by  the  American  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr,  Ball,  In  which 
parochial  economic  groupings  and  political 
purposes  v  ould  have  no  part. 
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Thi    Communist    Dread    or    the    Common- 
Market 

(By  Madeleine  and  Marvin  Kalb) 

Moscow — The  Russians  have  now  awak- 
ened to  the  challenge  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket. But  in  the  absence  of  a  clearly  defined 
and  feasible  economic  response  that  would 
be  acceptable  throughout  the  Communist 
world,  their  initial  response  has  been  heavy 
on  propaganda  and  light  on  substance,  con- 
sisting largely  of  Marxist  pep  talks  and  bu- 
reaucratic pencil  pushing. 

Premier  Khrushchev  has  been  barnstorm- 
ing Eastern  Europe  in  an  effort  to  rally  sup- 
port for  an  emergency  program  of  tighter 
economic  integration  among  the  member 
nations  of  the  Council  for  Mutual  Economic 
Assistance,  known  popularly  as  Comecon 
He  also  already  visited  Bulgaria  and  Ru- 
mania, and  he  has  scheduled  trips  to  Hun- 
gary and  Czechoslovakia  later  this  year. 

The  Soviet  leader  first  pressed  his  plan  at 
a  hastily  convened  summit  session  of  Com- 
econ  early  in  June.  He  tried  to  convince 
the  leaders  of  Eastern  Europe  in  2  days  of 
hard  talking  m  Moscow  that  tight  integra- 
tion, based  on  an  overall  economic  plan  that 
would  take  advantage  of  local  conditions. 
was  communism's  best  answer  to  the  Com- 
mon Market,  which  he  attacked  as  an  "un- 
natural  association  of  monopoly  capital." 

The  response  thus  far  has  not  been  very 
encouraging  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia 
have  reportedly  balked  at  Khrushchev's 
plan,  explaining  with  trade  charts  and  sta- 
tistics that  closer  economic  coordination 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  while  ideologically 
appealing,  would  be  economically  unwise. 
since  it  would  tend  to  cut  them  off  from 
critical  sources  of  manufactured  goods  and 
specialized  equipment  from  Western  Europe 

A  similar  effort  to  rally  Communist  forces 
against  the  Common  Market  has  been  made 
in  the  Commiunist-controlled  World  Federa- 
tion of  Trade  Unions,  with  results  that  so 
far  seem  no  less  discouraging  for  the  Rus- 
sians, At  a  recent  meeting  of  WPTU  in 
Budapest,  a  lively  argument  erupted  about 
whether  the  Common  Market  was  really  the 
final  and  convulsive  gasp  of  capitalism,  as 
maintained  by  Pravda.  or  whether  it  was  a 
reality  here  to  stay,  as  maintained  by  Fer- 
nando Santi,  head  of  the  Italian  delegation 
Santi  disagreed  with  the  Russians,  insisting 
that  a  head-on  f^ght  against  the  Common 
Market  would  be  hopeless.  The  argument 
was  not  resolved,  it  was  merely  postponed. 
The  WFTU  decided  to  call  a  special  confer- 
ence to  discuss  the  consequences  of  the 
European    Economic    Community. 

COULD     MARX    BE     WRONG? 

Possibly  no  other  single  Western  Phenom- 
enon since  the  Marshall  plan  has  had  so  pro- 
found an  impact  on  the  Communist  world 
as  has  the  emergence  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket Not  only  from  an  economic  but  also 
from  a  political,  military,  ideological,  and 
diplomatic  viewpoint,  this  dynamic  and 
prosperous  association  has  Jarred  the  Rus- 
sians with  an  example  of  Western  economic 
vitality  that  defies  Marxist  scripture  and 
coincides  embarrassingly  with  ^  period  of  de- 
clining economic  fortunes  m  the  Communist 
world 

Until  about  a  year  ago.  the  Russians  paid 
little  public  attention  to  the  Common  Mar- 
ket There  were  occasional  references  to  it 
in  the  Soviet  press — all  of  them  following 
the  predictable  Marxist  analysis  set  forth 
In  the  1961  program  of  the  Soviet  Commu- 
nist Party.  "The  int-ernational  state-monop- 
oly organizations  springing  up  under  the 
motto  of  integration  are  in  reality  new- 
forms  of  the  redlvision  of  the  world  capi- 
talist market  and  are  becoming  seats  of 
acute  strain  and  conflict."  From  time  to  time 
Pravda  would  delve  gleefully  into  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  bitter  trade  war  between  the  six 
nations  of   the   Common  Market    i  EEC  i    and 


the  seven  members  of  the  European  Free 
Trade  Association  ( EFTA ) . 

But  this  Marxist  portrayal  of  two  Impe- 
rialist giants  locked  in  desperate  battle  for 
shrinking  markets  proved  to  be  convenient 
for  Soviet  propaganda  only  until  July  31, 
1961.  when  Prime  Minister  Macmlllan  made 
his  historic  announcement  that  Great 
Britain  would  seek  membership  In  the  Com- 
mon Market.  Soviet  leaders  realized  that 
other  EFTA  nations  w-ere  sure  to  follow 
Briuiin's  lead,  but  they  could  not  decide  on 
a  policy  response  until  the  key  question  of 
Britain's  membership  was  resolved. 

Until  this  spring,  Soviet  policymakers 
ventured  nothing  more  than  propaganda 
cliches  about  the  dire  consequences  of  Com- 
mon Market  membership  for  any  of  the 
Outer  Seven  fooUiardy  enough  to  consider 
joining  When  the  British  Government 
opened  neogtiations,  the  Russians  charged: 
"For  the  sake  of  new  profits,  English  mo- 
nopolists are  ready  to  sacrifice  the  freedom 
and  sovereignty  of  the  English  people." 
When  the  Danish  parliament  followed  Great 
Britain  s  lead.  Moscow  warned  that  Joining 
the  EEC  would  arrest  the  further  develop- 
ment of  Danish  industry,  lead  to  a  sharp 
decrease  in  production  and  employment, 
and  gravely  worsen  the  position  of  agricul- 
ture. When  Norway's  parliament  approved 
a  government  plan  to  apply  for  EEC  mem- 
bership, Pravda  called  it  a  black  date  In 
Norwegian  liistory.  the  first  step  toward  re- 
nouncing the  independence  and  sovereignty 
of  Norway.  And  when  EFTA's  three  neu- 
trals. Austria,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland,  be- 
gan to  show  an  Interest  In  the  Common 
Market,  the  Russians  angrily  denounced  any 
form  of  association  as  a  renunciation  oi 
neutrality 

By  mid-April  1962  the  Russians  had  ap- 
parently made  up  their  minds  that  Britain 
would  successfully  negotiate  her  way  into 
the  Common  Market — despite  the  hurdles  of 
Commonwealth  and  EFTA  responsibilities. 
This  conviction  touched  off  a  major  propa- 
ganda attack  against  the  EEC.  At  a  Kremlin 
celebration  honoring  Lenin's  birthday,  Leonid 
Ilychev.  Moscow's  top  propagandist,  ripped 
into  the  Common  Market  as  the  economic 
arm  of  the  aggressive  militaristic  NATO  bloc. 
On  Mny  22.  1962,  Trud.  the  trade-union 
newspaper,  devoted  one  of  Its  four  pages  to 
a  stinging  denunciation  of  the  EEC  as  a  holy 
alliance  of  the  reactionary  forces  of  Western 
Europe,  dedicated  to  the  strengthening  of 
capitalist  exploitation  and  the  political  op- 
pression of  the  workers.  On  May  23,  Pravda 
ran  a  full  page  attack;  and,  finally,  on  May 
30,  Khrushchev  Joined  the  assault. 

K.'S    NIGHTMARE 

In  a  speech  at  a  Soviet-Mall  friendship 
meeting  in  the  Kremlin.  Khrushchev  asserted 
that  the  "Common  Market  is  a  state  monop- 
oly agreement  of  the  financial  oligarchy  of 
Western  Europe  which  threatens  the  vital  in-. 
terests  of  all  peoples  and  the  cause  of  unl- 
versiil  peace.  Inasmuch  as  the  aggressive 
circles  of  imperialism  use  it  with  the  object 
of  strengthening  NATO  and  stepping  up  the 
arms  race  " 

He  then  suggested,  for  the  first  time,  what 
the  intitial  Soviet  response  was  likely  to  be. 
He  raised  the  old  idea  of  setting  up  an  Inter- 
national trade  organization  that  would  em- 
brace all  regions  and  countries  of  the  world 
without  any  discrimination,  and  a  few  days 
later  he  convoked  the  emergency  meeting  of 
Comecon  to  try  to  tighten  the  economic 
crK^rdination  of  Eastern  Europe. 

Both  proposals — one  an  old  Idea  frequently 
rejected  by  the  West,  the  other  an  economic 
plan  that  ran  into  immediate  East  Eiu-opean 
resistance — were  clearly  inadequate  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  the  Common  Market.  A  re- 
sourceful politician  who  had  always  been 
able  to  produce  an  adequate  response  to  al- 
most any  challenge,  and  who  Indeed  had  be- 
come  accustomed   to   Issuing   challenges   to 


the  West,  Khrushchev  must  have  known  that 
he  had  finally  run  up  against  his  toughest 
opponent:  an  economic  alliance  that  was  in- 
spiring a  political  union  and  increasing  the 
military  power  of  the  Western  World  In 
other  words,  Khrushchev  was  watching,  with 
fascination  and  alarm,  the  efu-ly  development 
of  a  potential  United  States  of  Europe.  If 
the  Image  of  one  United  States.  5,000  miles 
away,  had  kept  him  awake  nights,  the  image 
of  another  unitary  power  sharing  a  common 
border  with  his  East  European  empire,  had  a 
doubly  disturbing  impact. 

As  long  as  Western  Europe  was  divided,  the 
threat  seemed  remote.  Now  It  has  become 
one  of  the  dominant  themes  of  Soviet  propa- 
ganda. Khrushchev  stated  outright  that  the 
Common  Market  was  spearlieaded  against  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  other  Socialist  coun- 
tries. "But,"  he  blustered,  "our  countries 
have  now  become  such  a  powerful  force  that 
no  Common  Market  is  any  danger  to  us." 

A  year  ago,  America's  role  in  Common  Mar- 
ket affairs  was  barely  mentioned:  now,  Soviet 
policymakers  have  apparently  decided  that 
although  America's  economic  position  vis-a- 
vis the  Common  Market  is  ambiguous.  Its 
political  and  military  position  is  clear;  It  was 
the  United  States,  they  explain,  that  forced 
the  Six  and  the  Seven  to  attempt  to  come  to 
terms  in  order  to  heal  the  breach  in  NATO, 
extend  the  Atlantic  bloc,  and  step  up  the 
cold  war  and  the  armaments  race.  Indeed, 
the  Russians  see  American  policy  as  an  at- 
tempt to  extend  the  infiuence  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  well  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Europe,  to  unite  the  competitive  groups  of 
capitalist  countries  Into  a  single  antl-Com- 
munlst  bloc.  Specifically,  they  accuse  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  of  advocating  a  policy  of 
global  Integration,  to  embrace  not  only  the 
NATO  countries  but  the  entire  capitalist 
world. 

These  changes  In  the  Soviet  line  suggested 
that  Khrushchev  was  aware  that  the  old 
Stalinist  bogy  of  capitalist  encirclement, 
which  his  dynamic  foreign  policy  and  scien- 
tific triumphs  had  overshadowed,  might  be 
returning  to  haunt  him  In  a  more  chilling 
form. 

One  familiar  menace  in  the  heart  of  this 
new  Europe  Is  an  old  Germany,  rapacious, 
aggressive,  and  militaristic.  This  is  the 
Russian  view,  based  on  a  historic  and  genuine 
fear.  When  the  Russians  talk  about  NATO, 
they  think  about  West  Germany — and,  In- 
creasingly, of  a  Germany  In  a  holy  alliance 
with  France.  Even  the  rational  argument 
that  today  the  Soviet  Union  could  wipe  West 
Germany  off  the  face  of  the  globe  in  a  matter 
of  seconds  cannot  dispel  the  emotional  and 
psychological  Judgment  that  Germany  is  still 
Russia's  major  threat — more  so.  in  a  strange 
way.  than  the  United  States.  From  the  very 
beginning,  the  Russians  have  emphasized  in 
their  reporting  about  the  EEC  that  West 
Germany  dominates  the  economic  union  and 
hopes  to  exploit  It  for  its  own  revanchist 
ends.  By  peaceful  means,  Pravda  charged 
In  May  the  West  German  monopolies  count 
on  achieving  ends  that  German  militarism 
could  not  achieve  duing  the  Second  World 
War. 

Russia's  obsession  with  West  German  con- 
trol over  the  Common  Market  has  been  par- 
tially responsible  for  Its  fear  that  the  neu- 
trals of  Europe  would  In  time  be  swallowed 
up  by  the  ESC.  This  is  especially  true  of 
Austria,  whose  neutrality,  unlike  that  of 
Sweden  and  Switzerland,  has  been  Imposed 
by  the  four-power  state  treaty,  and  which 
Is  therefore  particularly  vulnerable  to  Soviet 
pressure. 

At  the  first  sign  of  Austria's  desire  to  be- 
come associated  with  the  Common  Market. 
In  December  of  1961,  the  Russians  warned 
that  they  would  regard  Austrian  participa- 
tion In  the  EEC  as  a  renunciation  of  neu- 
trality and,  as  such,  a  violation  of  the  State 
Treaty.  They  pointed  out  that  even  with- 
out a  formal  association,  West  German  dom- 
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Inance  in  the  Austrian  economy  was  so  great 
that  association  would  lead  to  a  cold  An- 
schluss—  in  effect,  the  absorption  of  Austria 
by  West  Germany  In  a  broader  warning,  de- 
signed to  appeal  to  Sweden  and  Switzerland 
as  well  aa  Austria,  the  Russians  referred  to 
the  views  of  such  Western  leaders  as  Chan- 
cellor Adenauer  and  US  Under  Secretary 
of  State  George  W  Ball  about  the  impor- 
tance of  the  political  aspect  of  the  Common 
Market.  Tliey  charged  that  NATO  would  in- 
sist the  three  countries  abandon  their  pol- 
icy of  neutrality  as  its  price  for  economic 
association. 

Just  as  the  United  States  has  a  fear  of 
nations  going  Communist,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  now  developed  a  fear  of  nations  going 
Common  Market  Tiie  Russians  have  al- 
ways recognized  tliat  Austria.  Sweden,  and 
Switzerland,  despite  their  military  neutral- 
ity, are  Western  by  tradition  and  culture. 
Permanent  association  with  the  Common 
Market  would  reinforce  this  Western  orien- 
tation through  firmer  economic  and  insti- 
tutional ties,  and  at  the  same  time  would 
reduce  the  area  of  economic  manexiver  open 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  thus  limiting  its  poten- 
tial Influence  in  these  countries. 

COUNTIRATTACK    IN    AFBICA 

This  Is  true  not  only  among  Europe  s  neu- 
trals but  also  amoi.g  Africa's  neutrals,  fresh 
from  centuries  of  European  colonialism.  For 
a  time  In  1960.  when  most  of  Africa  sud- 
denly found  Itself  free,  Russia's  stock  ran 
high.  The  Soviet  Union  had  never  been  an 
Imperialist  power  in  Africa,  and  it  peddled 
an  antlcolonialist  line  that  was  attractive 
throughout  the  emerging  continent.  Ghana, 
Guinea,  and  Mall  adopted  a  strong  anti- 
colonial  foreign  policy,  which  they  described 
aa  positive  neutralism,  and  threw  out  the 
British  and  French  technicians  and  busi- 
nersmen  who  had  made  their  economies  run. 
The  Russians  saw  an  oppnrtunity  to  step  In 
and  fill  the  gap.  Their  plans  were  long- 
range,  based  essentially  on  economic  and 
technical  aid.  which  would  gradually  pene- 
trate the  economy  of  these  three  countries 
until  it  became  indl.'^pensable  They  moved 
In  with  Soviet  machinery.  Soviet  technicians, 
and  Soviet-type  institution.?  The  machines 
would  need  spare  parts,  which  cnuld  be  ob- 
tained only  from  Russia,  Soviet-organized 
technical  schools  w-otild  continue  to  need 
Soviet  teachers,  textbooks,  and  equipment, 
Soviet- inspired  state  control  over  the  econ- 
omy would  drive  out  lingering  capitalist 
habits  and  establish  an  econcmic,  In-stitu- 
tlonal,  and  psychological  framework  that 
would  reinforce  existing  ties  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Positive  neutralism  would  become 
positive  socialism. 

In  1961.  this  pattern  continued  to  work 
out  well.  President  Kwame  Nkrum.ah  of 
Ghana  made  a  tour  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Joined  Khrushchev  in  attacking  the  Common 
Market  as  the  greatest  danger  hanging  over 
Africa.  Khrushchev  beamed,  for  his  view 
coincided  exactly  with  the  Soviet  line — that 
the  Common  MiU-kef.s  policy  in  Africa  was  an 
attempt  to  force  the  African  states  to  remain 
mere  suppliers  of  raw  materials  and  import- 
ers of  finished  goods,  and  to  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  local  Industry. 

But  by  May  1962  It  had  become  clear  that 
the  Soviet  formula  simply  did  not  fit  the 
reality  of  Africa.  One  of  the  first  signs  ap- 
peared during  the  state  visit  of  President 
Modibo  Kelta  of  Mali  to  Riissla,  Khru- 
shchev knew  that  In  spite  of  rejecting  all  ties 
with  France.  Mali,  like  the  othe/  former 
French  colonies,  had  quietly  held  onto  its 
associate  membership  In  the  EEC.  and  that 
in  1962  these  states  would  have  to  decide 
whether  they  w-ished  to  continue  this  tie. 
During  several  days  of  hard  negotiation,  he 
tried  to  persuade  the  African  nationalist  to 
Join  him  In  an  attack  against  the  Common 
Market.  Apparently  he  was  unsuccessful, 
'or    at   the    Soviet-Mall    friendship    meeting 


that  served  as  a  forum  for  Khrushchev's  de- 
nunciation of  the  Common  Market,  the  So- 
viet leader  was  left  embarrassingly  alone  in 
his  attack  Keita  denounced  nothing  more 
than  colonialism,  Khrushchev  then  read  the 
Mall  delegation  a  bitter  lecture  against  r^s- 
sociation  with  the  imperialists.  He  carefully 
pointed  out  that  Modibo  Kelta  was  the  kind 
of  patriot  who  would  never  permit  such  a 
thing  to  happen,  but  there  was  an  implicit 
threat  of  political  strings  tied  to  ail  future 
Soviet  aid  to  Africa.  It  was  also  apparei^t 
to  everyone  that  Mall  had  no  intention  of 
c-jtting  its  ties  with  the  Common  Market, 
even  if  the  U.S.S.R.  were  In  a  position  to  in- 
crease its  aid,  which  because  of  domestic 
economic  difficulties  it  is  not 

At  tiie  same  time.  Nkrumah.  who  only  a 
year  before  liad  condemned  the  Common 
Market,  was  now  reported  to  be  considering 
poMible  iissociation  with  it.  Attacks  on  neo- 
colonialism might  be  effective  in  political 
speeches,  especially  for  the  African  politician 
out  of  office,  but  for  the  African  leader  in 
power,  the  hard  economic  fact  of  the  price 
of  cocoa  had  to  come  before  the  glamour 
of  Ideology. 

However,  for  the  Marxist  In  power,  ideology 
cannot  be  Uiken  lightly — a  fact  that  makes 
the  prosperity  of  the  Common  Market  ail  the 
more  irritating  to  the  Russians.  According 
to  dogma,  capitaii.sm  is  dying,  and  yet  It  is 
flourishing.  Tlie  Marxist  scripture  Is  being 
violated,  and  Moscow's  ideologists  ha\e  been 
bard  pressed  to  come  up  with  a  reasonable 
explanation. 

In  Alice  in  Wonderland  style,  they  some- 
times try  to  belittle  the  rapid  economic 
growth  of  the  six  EEC  members,  brushing  it 
off  as  the  result  of  objective  economic  phe- 
nomena, such  as  the  postwar  renovation  of 
Industrial  equipment.  At  other  times,  they 
resort  to  the  19th  century  cliche  about 
monopoly  plots  aimed  at  enriching  the  cap- 
lUlIsts  at  the  expense  of  the  workers.  These 
old  fashioned  and  essentially  Illogical 
explanations  give  some  indication  of  the 
extremes  to  which  Soviet  propaganda  has 
been  pushed  In  its  frantic  effort  to  explain 
how  the  European  Common  Market  can 
prosper  when  the  book  says  it  Is  supposed  to 
be  disintegrating. 

Ironically,  in  the  course  of  these  elaborate 
explanations  that  nothing  much  Is  happen- 
ing In  Western  Europe  and  that  whatever 
is  happening  is  bad.  the  Russians  have  pub- 
lished an  extraordinary  amount  of  Informa- 
tion about  the  EEC  -its  aims,  institutions, 
growth  figures,  trade  statistics,  labor  con- 
ditions, etc.— information  that  does  not 
square  w-lth  the  Russians'  own  propaganda 
line.  The  statistics  documenting  a  thriving 
Western  European  economy  are  hard  even  for 
Nikita  Khrushchev  to  ignore. 

COMECON's    SHORTCOMINGS 

So  far.  Khrushchev's  response  has  been  al- 
most irrevelant  to  the  challenge.  For  the 
basic  issue  is  whether  Comecon  can  compete 
economically  with  the  Common  Market,  and 
the  indications  are  that  it  cannot  Comecon 
was  set  up  in  1949  as  a  response  to  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  a  kind  of  consolation  for  Eastern 
European  nations  that  would  have  preferred 
to  get  American  economic  aid  but  could  not 
because  of  Stalin's  disapproval.  At  that 
time,  Russia  could  have  organized  Eastern 
Europe  into  a  tight  economic  unit,  but 
Stalin,  always  suspicious  of  foreigners  and 
uncertain  about  his  grip  on  the  satellites 
following  Yugoslavia's  defection  in  1948,  did 
not  seize  this  opportunity.  The  result  was 
that  Comecon  developed  as  a  very  loosely 
organized  international  organization  with 
none  of  the  prerequisites  ior  integration  or 
prosperity  that  marked  the  development  of 
the  Common  Market, 

Trade  agreements  among  the  Comecon  na- 
tions are  bilateral  barter  arrangements:  im- 
port and  export  accounts  between  any  two 
Communist  countries  must  balance  exactly. 
One  of  the  principal   reasons   for  tins   rigid 


ruie  Is  that  none  of  the  East  European 
currencies  Is  convertible,  A  ruble  In  War- 
saw is  a  \»  orthless  slip  of  p>aper.  So  is  a  zloty 
in  Moscovi-  Capital  does  not  flow  freely  even 
within  e:ich  Communist  country;  in-est- 
ments  are  carefully  and  rigidly  planned  The 
same  is  -.rue  of  l&hor.  Internal  passports 
and  \&hor  books  inhibit  a  workers  freedom 
of  moven-.ent.  even  within  his  own  counfy. 
Finally,  some  East  European  countries  d  ) 
not  want  to  Ughten  thf>ir  coordination  with 
the  So\'lft  Union  for  fear  that  it  would 
damage  their  trade  arrangements  with  V;est- 
ern  Europe.  Th»y  see  no  particular  advan- 
tage in  closer  trade  lies  w-ith  the  Soviet 
Union  or  with  each  other  because  the  econo- 
mies of  th«^  East  European  countries,  unlike 
those  of  Western  Europe,  are  not  comple- 
mentary. All  of  the  East  European  eono- 
mles  have  the  same  general  structure,  and 
they  all  suffer  from  the  same  basic  problem. 
Sagging  agricuiturai  output  has  made  it  dif- 
ficult for  the  Russians  and  their  satellites 
to  feed  their  own  people  and  to  provide  the 
proper  material  incentives  for  farmers  to 
want  to  Increase  their  output  Indeed,  the 
EEC  boom  comes  at  a  time  of  economic  crlals 
throughout  the  Communist  world,  reflected 
In  the  recent  sharp  increase  :n  the  retail 
price  of  meat  and  butter  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Any  major  and  meaningful  response  to  the 
Common  Market  would  cost  money,  and  the 
Russians  have  now  run  up  against  the  brutal 
fact  that  after  44  years,  their  economy  still 
has  very  little  fat  to  absorb  the  additional 
cost  of  any  major  switch  in  policy  or  plan- 
ning. F\3r  the  first  time  since  the  w-ar.  the 
Soviet  Union  finds  itself  truly  on  the 
defensive. 

The  fact  Is,  the  Khrushchev  appeal  for 
tighter  integration  of  the  East  European 
economies  was  nothing  more  than  an  appeal 
for  adopting  the  superstructure  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  without  having  the  substruc- 
ture. For  the  Russians  to  try  to  adopt  the 
substructure  of  the  Common  Market  would 
constitute  a  revolution  in  every  East  Euro- 
pean country — something  no  Communist 
leader  wou'd  or  could  permit  And.  short 
of  a  revolution  that  would  make  possible  a 
radical  overhaul  of  the  agricultural  system 
and  Introduction  of  industrial  efficiency,  the 
Russians  appear  to  be  unable  at  the  moment 
to  come  up  with  a  feasible  economic  re- 
sponse to  the  challenge  of  the  Common 
Market. 


MOBILE  TRADE  FAIRS 

Mr,  HITMPHREY.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  un- 
finished business  be  temporanly  laid  a- 
side  and  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  3389. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate, 

IT.e  Legisl.mive  Clekk.  A  bill  (S. 
3389'  to  promote  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States  through  the  use  of 
mobile  trade  fairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill^ 

There  beinp  no  cbjrction,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  ■which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  amendments,  on  page 
1,  line  4,  after  the  word  "authoiized",  to 
strike  out  "and  directed";  on  page  2.  line 
7,  after  the  word  "vessels ',  to  insert  "and 
aircraft";  and  in  line  17,  after  the  word 
"Government",  to  strike  out  "officials" 
and  insert  "agencies",  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read; 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  avd  Hoiise  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
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America  in  Congress  cu^sembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  In  addition  to  his 
authority  under  any  other  Act,  is  hereby 
authorized  to  encourage  the  development, 
organization,  and  use  of  mobile  trade  fairs 
designed  to  show  and  sell  the  products  of 
United  States  business  and  agriculture,  large 
and  small,  in  foreign  ports  and  commercial 
centers  throughout  the  world. 

Sec.  2.  To  effectuate  the  carrying  out  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  is  authorized  to  provide  to  the 
operator  or  operators  of  such  mobile  trade 
fairs  technical  assistance  and  support  as  well 
as  financial  assistance  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fraying certain  expenses  incurred  abroad, 
when  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
op>erations  provide  an  economical  and  effec- 
tive means  of  promoting  export  sales,  pro- 
vided that  such  assistance  shall  only  be 
made  available  where  the  operator  or  opera- 
tors of  the  mobile  trade  fairs  exclusively  use 
United  States-flag  vessels  and  aircraft  in  the 
transportation  of   their  exhibits. 

Sec  3  The  Department  of  Commerce  is 
authorized  to  expend  for  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  such  so-called  counterpart  funds  as  may 
not  be  otherwise  committed 

Sec  4  For  the  purpose  of  devising  a  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  the  operator  or  opera- 
tors of  mobile  trade  fairs,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  may  use  such  interagency  com- 
mittees as  may  now  be  available  to  him,  or 
he  may  create  a  Mobile  Trade  Fair  Com- 
mittee, but  In  either  event  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  shall  be  among  the 
Government  agencies  assisting  in  the  devel- 
opment of  said  program 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  on  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  <No.  1850  i  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  increase  the 
sale  of  U  S  goods  and  products  in  foreign 
trade  by  stimulating  private  enterprise  to 
develop  and  operate  mobile  trade  fairs 
designed  to  exhibit  such  goods  and  products 
In  foreign  ports  and  commercial  centers. 

CCNHrRAL    STATEMENT 

This  legislation  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  provide  technical 
assistance,  as  well  as  limited  financial  aid 
to  persons  operating  mobile  trade  fairs  which 
are  of  value  in  promoting  the  sale  abroad  of 
American  goods  and  products 

Exhibits  at  land-based  trade  fairs  have 
long  been  recognized  as  an  effective  tool  in 
promoting  foreign  siiles.  The  United  States 
has.  in  the  past  few  years,  given  increas- 
ing emphasis  to  participation  in  such  in- 
ternational displays,  and  at  least  a  part  of 
our  increase  in  exports  can  be  traced  to 
these  trade  fairs 

It  has  similarly  becnme  apparent  that. 
with  proper  planning  and  guidance,  the  use 
of  ships,  planes,  or  other  vehicles  for  mount- 
ing mobile  or  traveling  trade  fairs  may  have 
demonstrable  advantages.  In  recent  years 
Japan.  Australia.  Sweden,  and  Spain,  as  well 
as  other  nations,  have  employed  mobile  ex- 
hibits in  seeking  new  markets  for  their 
products. 

The  primary  advantage  of  a  traveling 
trade  fair  is  its  mobility.  The  same  exhibits 
can  be  shown  and  demonstrated  at  an  un- 
limited number  of  sites,  without  the  ex- 
pense and  other  problems  Incurred  in  break - 
lug  down  and  then  reassembling  each 
display  Moreover,  exhibition  locations  are 
unlimited — every  major  port  would  be  within 
reach  of  our  exhibitors.  Those  manufac- 
turers who   took  part   in   mobile  trade  fairs 


would  thus  receive  much  broader  coverage 
of  potential  markets  at  a  relatively  low  cost, 
certainly  much  lower  than  the  cost  of  stag- 
ing separate  exhibits  in  each  of  the  areas 
or  countries  involved. 

Mobile  trade  fairs  would  complement  our 
present  trade  fair,  trade  center  and  trade 
mission  programs  Its  goal  would  be  the 
same,  promoting  our  foreign  commerce 
through  an  expansion  of  export  sales.  There 
should  no  longer  be  any  need  to  catalog  the 
reasons  for  promoting  exports,  since  the  Sen- 
ate is  apparently  well  aware  of  the  Impelling 
nature  of  this  program.  Suffice  It  to  say 
that  our  balance  of  payments,  while  Improv- 
ing, still  results  in  dangerous  deficits,  na- 
tional unemployment  continues  to  be  a 
major  concern,  and  our  agricultural  sur- 
pluses cause  a  constant  drain  on  the  Treas- 
ury. Increased  exports  should  provide,  at 
the  very  least,  substantial  relief  in  each 
category 

The  Federal  Government  now  provides  a 
variety  of  services  to  manufacturers  who  de- 
sire to  explore  foreign  markets  for  potential 
customers  The  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  Department  of  State  have  combined 
their  efforts  to  service  the  needs  of  American 
agriculture  and  business  in  search  of  inter- 
national markets  As  stated  above,  this  bill 
would  provide  an  additional  service  at  a  low 
cost  to  the  public.  It  should  be  noted  that 
suggestions  have  been  made  that  the  United 
States  should  emulate  Japan  and  those  other 
nations  which  have  provided  trade-fair  ships 
to  carry  and  display  their  products  In  foreign 
ports  Your  committee  has  rejected  this  pro- 
posal because  of  the  high  cost  Involved, 
probably  In  the  neighborhood  of  $5  million, 
and  since  we  feel  that  under  our  system  this 
is  really  an  area  where  private  enterprise 
should  take  the  initiative. 

The  technical  services  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  other  relevant  agen- 
cies, could  provide  to  the  operators  of  mobile 
trade  fairs  might  include,  but  not  necessarily 
be  limited  to.  the  following: 

(a)  Information  on  market  potentials; 

(b)  Leads  to  possible  exhibitors; 

ici  Alerting  of  Embassy  and  commercial 
officers  to  arrival  of  fair; 

(di  Facilitating  entrance  and  clearance  at 
foreign  ports; 

lei  Providing  public  relations  assistance 
abroad. 

if  I  Aiding  in  arranging  for  exhibition 
space ; 

I  g)  Providing  backup  information,  such  as 
the  availability  of  credit  guaranties  and  In- 
surance 

Such  financial  assistance  as  might  be  pro- 
vided to  the  operators  of  the  trade  fair  would 
be  limited  to  expenses  incurred  overseas. 
This  bill  authorizes  the  expenditure  of  coun- 
terpart funds,  where  available.  In  order  to 
minimize  dollar  outlays  which  would  other- 
wise be  ?pent  to  facilitate  and  promote  these 
exhibits  Since  at  the  present  time  there 
are  only  a  relatively  few  currencies  which 
we  hold  in  excess  of  normal  requirements.  It 
would  be  anticipated  that  the  Department 
of  Commerce  would  have  to  use  funds  from 
its  appropriations  to  cover  the  purposes  of 
this   legislation 

Financial  aid  abroad  would  be  limited  to. 
at  most,  the  actual  out-of-pocket  expenses 
incurred  by  the  operators  of  the  mobile  trade 
fair  at  its  ports  of  call.  Such  Items  as  the 
cost  of  entrance  and  clearance  through  cus- 
toms, of  dockage,  of  handling  exhibits  that 
would  be  taken  from  the  ship  to  a  separate 
exhibition  site,  of  guarding  service,  and  of 
providing  utilities  to  the  mobile  trade  fair, 
might  be  covered  by  Government  aid.  But  it 
should  be  noted  that  this  bill  contemplates 
that  the  major  source  of  funds  for  the  opera- 
tion of  mobile  trade  fairs  would  come  from 
private  enterprise  Since  there  Is  a  profit 
motive  involved,  either  on  the  part  of  the  ex- 
hibitors or  the  operators  of  the  mobile  trade 


fair,  or  both,  these  persons  would  be  expected 
to  bear  the  major  share  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  operation. 

In  addition,  it  Is  conceivable  that  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  the  US.  Information 
Agency,  or  such  other  Federal  agency  or  de- 
I>artment  as  was  so  Inclined,  might  become 
an  exhibitor  in  the  mobile  trade  fair,  and 
would  in  such  cases  pay  to  the  operator  the 
regular  rate  charged  other  exhibitors. 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President.  S. 
3389  gives  the  Department  of  Commerce 
the  authority  to  use  a  new  technique  as 
part  of  our  program  to  promote  Amer- 
ican exports.  It  allows  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  floating  mobile  trade  fairs  to 
show  our  products  to  better  advantage 
in  markets  throughout  the  world.  These 
fairs  would  be  set  up  on  ships  and  would 
be  moved  from  port  to  port  to  exploit 
new  markets  for  American  goods.  They 
would  be  especially  helpful  to  small  busi- 
nesses in  the  United  Slates  who  manu- 
facture goods  which  can  and  should  be 
sold  in  world  markets. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  will  find  this  new  technique 
to  be  a  useful  weapon  in  our  arsenal  of 
economic  weapons  to  expand  trade  I 
am  delighted  that  there  are  New  York- 
ers from  the  great  port  city  of  New  York 
who  are  interested  in  this  new  program. 
I  call  attention  particularly  to  the  work 
in  this  area  done  by  the  Isbrandtsen 
Lines  who  were  ably  represented  at  the 
hearing  on  this  bill  by  Mr.  Christopher 
A.  Betjamann,  acting  executive  vice 
president.  Mr.  Betjamann 's  testimony 
was  of  great  value  to  the  committee,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, I  am  delighted  to  call  attention  to 
his  contribution.  I  hope  that  the  al- 
ready quite  successful  efforts  of  Is- 
brandtsen plus  this  new  legislation  will 
mean  that  we  will  be  able  to  make  even 
greater  use  of  this  technique  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
make  note  of  the  fact  that  the  measure 
has  been  strongly  supported  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Engle).  He 
was  very  desirous  of  having  the  bill  re- 
lating to  mobile  trade  fairs  acted  upon 
prior  to  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
munications satellite  bill.  Upon  his 
urging  and  insistence  we  have  taken  up 
the  bill  today.  We  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  California,  and  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  which  reported  the  bill 
unanimously. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed. 


ENROLLED  BILLS   PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  August  20.  1962.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills : 

S.  2020.  An  act  to  amend  part  IV  of  sub- 
title C  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  de- 
velop the  South  Barrow  gasfield.  Naval  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  No.  4,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  gas  available  for  sale  to  tlie  native 
village  of  Barrow  and  to  other  non-Federal 


communities  and  Installations,  and  for  other 
purposes;    and 

S.  3428  An  act  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  judges  to  the  municipal  court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  municipal 
court  of  appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  juvenile  court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  ^at  5 
o'clock  and  42  minutes  p.m^  the  Senate 
adjourned     until     tomorrow,     Tuesday 
August  21.  1962,  at  11  o'clock  am 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  morn  me. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive     nommavions     received    by 
the  Senate.  August  20,  1962. 

In  the  Navt 
Vice  Adm.  Harold  T  Deutermann.  US 
Navy,  for  appointment  as  a  US  representa- 
tive of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  of  the 
United  Nations  as  a  senior  member  In  ac- 
cordance with  title  10  United  States  Code. 
section  711 


The  following  named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while 
serving  pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  5231.  having  designated  them 
for  commands  and  duties  determined  by 
the  President  to  be  within  the  contemplation 
of  said  section ; 

Rear  Adm.   Paul    D    Stroop,   U.S    Navy. 

Rear  Adm.  Horaclo  Rivero.  J.'  .  U.S.  Navy. 

Rear  Adm.  Thomas   H    Moorer,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  on  the 
retired  list  In  accordance  with  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5233 

Vice  Adm.  Charles  Wellborn  Jr.  U.S. 
Navy. 

Vice  Adm.  Robert   B    Pirie.  U  S    Navy 

Vice  Adm.  Clarence  E    Ekstrom    U  S    Navy, 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Senator   Hruska   Testifies   for   Local 
Service   for   Smaller  Communities 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

OF     OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  20,  1962 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr  President,  at 
a  recent  hearing;  befoie  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  in  connection  with  its  "use 
it  or  lose  if  investigation  of  Frontier 
Airlines,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hruska  1  appeared  before 
the  Board  tc  discuss  smnificant  ques- 
tions of  national  policy  which  are  in- 
volved in  the  rapid  discontinuance  of 
service  by  local  service  air  carriers  in 
many  sections  of  the  country. 

While  many  of  the  Senator's  com- 
ments understandably  are  related  to  the 
efifect  on  Nebra.ska  of  the  "u.se  it  or  lo.se 
it"  policy,  his  development  of  the  issues 
of  policy  which  are  involved  is  of  much 
more  general  interest  and  significance. 

I  therefore  recommend  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  to  the  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  as  a  sound  and 
thoughtful  analysis  of  the  problem  of  air 
service  to  our  smaller  cities,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator's 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Senator  Roman  Hruska  Before 
THE  Civil  Aerunauths  Board  in  the  Mat- 
ter OF  Frontier  Airlines.  Inc  ;  'Use  It  or 
Lose  It"  Investigation,  Docket  12078, 
■Washington,  DC  ,  July  20,   1962 

discuss    principle not    RECORD 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  address 
you  this  morning  in  this  important  proceed- 
ing. I  am  not  here  to  discuss  the  record  in 
the  case.  The  parties  are  represented  by 
able  counsel  who  have  that  function 

This  case  raises  important  questions  of 
national  policy  and  Interpretation  of  con- 
gressional intent  In  the  statutory  directives 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act.  As  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  feel  a  responsibility  to 
set  before  you  briefly  my  views  on  some  of 
the  important  principles  invr,lved  In  this 
and  other  similar  cases  with  which  you  will 
be  faced  in  the  near  future. 


CONGRESS     established     THE     CAP,     TO     DEVELOP 
AIB    TRA.N SPORT ATlON 

In  1938  Congress  determined  that  It  was 
In  the  national  interest  to  regulate  this  new 
and  dynamic  air  transport.ition  Industry 
Congress  established  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  and  directed  it  to  foster  and  develop 
air  transportation  to  serve  the  basic  needs 
of  this  country,  Its  commerce  and  Its 
people. 

NEEDED     SERVICX     IS     SUBSIDIZED 

Congress  determined  that  air  transporta- 
tion service  which  was  necessary  should  be 
supported  by  direct  Federal  subsidy  pay- 
ments. We  have  spent  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  subsidy  dollars  developing  the 
domestic  trunkltne  Industrv  and  our  inter- 
national carriers. 

No  one  will  dispute  that  we  would  not 
today  have  a  trunkllne  transportation  sys- 
tem, such  as  we  do  have,  providing  immeas- 
urable public  benefits,  were  it  not  for  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  subsidy 
contributed  to  Its  support.  We  would  not 
have  flag  carriers,  which  have  for  years  dom- 
inut^'d  the  skies  m  international  commercial 
air  carriage,  were  it  not  for  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  Federal  subsidy  spent 
oil  this  service 

It  is  the  policy  and  the  will  of  the  Congress 
that  subsidy  money  be  spent  to  foster  and 
develop  a  sound  local  air  transportation  sys- 
tem In  large  measure,  the  subsidy  money 
being  spent  on  local  air  transportation  today 
1.S  the  money  which  was  spent  for  the  trunk- 
lines,  since  mriny  of  the  local  service  points 
were  transferred  from  trunklines  to  local 
service  carriers 

In  addition,  it  is  the  will  and  intention  of 
the  Congress  that  the  benefits  of  air  trans- 
p<;>rt.ation  be  extended  across  this  entire 
Nation,  The  Congress  recogni7.es.  and  we 
know,  that  much  of  the  local  air  transpor- 
tation is  not  and  will  not  be  self-supporting. 
But  we  have  made  the  judgment  that  the 
best  Interests  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
require  a  strong  national  local  air  transpor- 
tation system  and  we  are  willing  to  appro- 
priate the  m'.ney  required  for  this  objective. 

"USE     IT    OR     LOSE    IT"     POLICY 

To  prune  from  the  local  transportation  sys- 
tem those  points  at  which  there  is  no  real 
public  need  for  air  transportation  service. 
the  Board  has  enunciated  what  it  calls  the 
use  It  or  lose  it  policy.  This  policy,  as  I 
understand  it.  contains  certain  mathemati- 
cal indexes,  five  enplanements  a  day  and 
seven  passengers  a  mile  which  will  guide  the 
Board  in  determining  whether  a  recvaluation 
of  the  public  convenience  and  necessity  of 
continued  air  service  is  indicated. 

It  is  m.y  understanding  that  these  mathe- 
matical standards  are  not  arbitrary  and  in- 


flexible criteria  for  determining  whether  air 
service  should  be  continued. 

The  public  Interest  is  not  measured  by 
mathematical  standards  The  public  con- 
venience and  necessity,  which  is  the  stand- 
ard set  by  the  Congress  for  application  by 
the  Board,  cannot  be  translated  into  arbi- 
trary levels  of  trafHc  generation.  We  did  not 
create  this  Board,  and  approve  the  nomina- 
tion of  its  members,  to  have  the  statute  in- 
terpreted In  such  a  mechanical  fashion.  We 
expect,  and  I  know  we  will  receive,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  deepest  thought  and  the 
soundest  judgment  to  the  complex  basic  and 
underlying  problems  presented  by  the  ques- 
tion :  Does  the  national  Interest  require  con- 
tinuation of  the  air  service  at  Issue? 

"USE    IT   OR    LOSE   IT"    HURTS    THE    .MIDWEST    AND 
SOLTH     WORST 

I  have  examined  the  most  recent  air  traffic 
reports  of  the  passengers  enplaned  at  points 
subject  to  the  "use  It  or  lose  It"  policy.  I 
find  the  following: 

1  Of  544  cities  certificated  for  local  air 
service  123  are  generating  less  than  5  pas- 
sengers a  day. 

2.  Of  these  123  cities  which  are  not  meet- 
ing the  "use  It  or  lose  It"  enplanement  stand- 
ard 99  are  exclusively  served  by  the  local 
service  air  carrier. 

3.  The  cities  subject  to  loss  of  air  service 
are  concentrated  In  the  midwesterii  p.irt  of 
the  United  States.  Of  the  123  cities  gener- 
ating less  than  5  passengers  a  day  92  are 
served  by  Frontier.  Central  Lake  Central. 
North  Central,  Ozark  Trans-Texas,  and 
West  Coast. 

4  Of  these  92  mldwestern  cities  subject  to 
decertification  of  local  air  service  under  the 
"use  It  or  lose  it"  policy  79,  or  82  percent, 
are  exclusively  served  by  the  local  service 
carrier. 

In  other  words,  gentlemen,  over  one-fifth 
of  all  cities  served  by  local  service  carriers 
are  not  meeting  the  five-per-day  enplane- 
ment standard  of  the  "use  It  or  lose  if 
policy.  Three-quarters  of  the  cities  not 
meeting  the  standard,  92  cities,  are  in  the 
Midwest.  And  of  these  92  cities  not  meet- 
ing the  enplanement  standard  over  80  per- 
cent are  exclusively  served  by  the  local 
service  carrier. 

The  seriousness  of  the  p  ssible  loss  of  nn 
air  transportation  system  to  these  regions, 
and  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  cannot  be 
underestimated.  This  area  of  the  country 
Is  characterized  by  long  distances  and  gener- 
ally Inadequate  surface  transportation.  Air 
transportation  is  the  only  form  of  transjxir- 
tatlon  which  provides  a  modern  and  useful 
transportation  service  to  this  section  of  the 
country. 

Also,  this  section  of  the  country  does  not 
have    large    populations.     The    local    service 
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carriers  seriir.g  the  eastern  and  western 
cjoit-s  ot  this  country  have  very  few  cities 
generating  less  than  6  passengers  a  day 
(Allegheny.  2  out  ol  37  cities.  Pacific,  1  out 
Oi  2'S  cities;  Bonanza,  3  out  of  19  cities;. 
Tiie  main  reason  for  this  is  that  they  serve 
substantial  population  centers.  Indeed,  a 
local  service  city  in  the  East  may  have  a 
papulation  of  several  hundred  thousand 
(e.g.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.).  In  relative,  and 
and  also  absolute  terms,  the  populations  in 
the  Midwest  part  of  the  country  are  much 
smaller. 

But  because  the  cities  in  the  Midwest  have 
smaller  populations  than  those  on  the  ea.-t 
coast  and  on  the  west  coast,  does  this  mean 
that  they  are  to  be  penalized  and  deprived 
of  the  only  modern  transportation  facility 
they  have^  I  say  t-o  you  erentlemen,  that  a 
policy  of  this  Board,  be  it  called  use  It  or 
lose  it  or  any  other  name,  which  leads  to 
the  re.sult  of  dismantling  a  basic  transporta- 
tion service  to  the  discrimination  of  a  vital 
and  vast  region  of  the  United  States,  is  not 
a  sound  policy— it  Is  not  in  the  national 
Interest. 

EX.^  MINER  3  DECISION  I.E.WKS  NF:BR.\SK.^  WITH- 
OT7T  .K  MODERN  PUBLIC  TRANSPORT.^TK  J.N 
SERVICE 

I  am  especially  concerned,  of  course, 
that  a  rigid  application  of  the  mechanical 
standards  will  destroy  the  air  transportation 
system  of  Nebraska. 

I  have  reviewed  the  initial  decision  of  the 
examiner  in  this  case.  I  am  shocked  to 
find  this:  If  the  reconmiendations  of  the 
examiner  are  adopted,  there  will  be  le^s 
tran.sportatlon  service  in  Nebraska  than 
there   was  one-quarter  of   a   century   ago. 

Twenty-five  years  s^o  there  were  two 
trunkline  air  carriers  serving  a  toUil  of  seven 
points  in  Nebraska  We  had  rail  transporta- 
tion in  large  quantity  crossinc^  the  State. 

If  the  examiner's  recommendations  are 
adopted,  only  five  of  the  seven  points  served 
25  years  ago  will  continue  to  be  served.  The 
air  service  will  be  by  a  local  service  earner  in- 
st.ead  of  a  trunklir.e.  In  the  intervenm:; 
period,  mil  passenger  service  in  Nebraska  h.^s 
seriously  deteriorated.  It  Is  accurate  to  state 
that  if  the  examiner  .s  recommendations  are 
adopted,  large  areas  of  Nebraska  will  be  vir- 
tually deprived  of  a  modern  jmbllc  trans- 
portation service. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  committed 
the  regulation  of  air  transportation  to  this 
Board  to  have  the  transportation  system  of 
the  State  of  Nebraska  virtually  destroyed. 
Moreover,  what  you  do  in  Nebraska  will  con- 
trol what  you  do  in  the  rest  of  the  Mid- 
west We  stand  in  danger  of  losing  the 
basic  p'lbho  p.issenger  transpurtation  serv- 
ice  m    broad   areas   of   our  Nation. 

NEBP.  \SK\S     RELIANCE     ON     .MR     TRA  NSPORT.^TION 
HAS   INOREA-SED 

This  Bw.ird  found  In  1958  !n  the  Seven 
States  case,  that  Nebraska  s  transportation 
services  were  seriously  inadequate.  Let  me 
tell  you  that  since  that  investigation  was 
concluded,  the  transportation  service  in 
Nebraska  h<is  seriously  deteriorated. 

What  has  happened  is  this;  In  reliance, 
in  part  on  the  fact  that  air  transportation 
had  been  certificated  for  Nebraska,  rail  pas- 
senger service  was  withdrawn.  Tiiere  is  no 
rail  passenger  service  at  all  in  the  entire 
northern  half  of  Nebraska. 

It  is  also  accurate  to  state  that  there  is 
virtually  no  local  rail  passenger  service  in 
all  of  Nebraska  The  rail  passenger  trains 
crossing  our  State  are  .scheduled  to  .serve 
the  terminals  beyond  our  State's  borders 
As  a  result,  Nebraskans  often  must  arise 
at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  go  down 
to  the  station  and  get  on  a  train  that  is 
not  designed  to  provide  them  with  local 
service,  but  rather  is  scheduled  for  the  needs 
of  the  passengers  moving  throtigh  Nebraska. 


NEBF.  ASK_\  Ld  IMPORTANT  TO  THE  NATION 

If  thi;;  Board  adopts  the  recommendations 
of  Its  etaminer.  it  will  virtually  strike  the 
State  of  Nebraska  out  of  the  20th  century. 
Transportation  is  the  foundation  of  eco- 
nomic strength.  Air  transportation  Is  the 
only  modern  public  transportation  facility 
available  to  Nebraska  and  to  large  areas  of 
the  Midwest.  It  is  the  basic  public  trans- 
portatio  1   service. 

This  country  cannot  afford  to  lose  the 
economi:  strength  of  any  of  Its  constituent 
States.  Nebraska,  moreover.  Is  an  impKsrtant 
State  in  the  national  picture. 

We  an;  growing  economically.  Nebraskanjs 
are  wealthier  today  and  are  producing  more 
wealth  and  more  goods  than  they  were  10 
years  ag-o.  Moreover,  the  economy  of  Ne- 
braska, which  has  historically  been  agricul- 
tural, is  now  to  a  substantial  meastire,  con- 
verting to  Industry.  As  this  Board  knows, 
we  have  an  Important  national  policy  of  de- 
centralizing industry.  It  is  In  the  national 
interest  to  move  industry  from  the  highly 
concent  ated  and  vulnerable  centers  to  other 
areas  of  the  country.  This  trend,  plus  the 
enerLTv  i  nd  vitality  of  the  Nebraskans  them- 
selves, is  increasing  the  Industrial  develop- 
ment of  our  State,  and  accordingly  the  im- 
portanct;   of  air   transportation. 

Nebraska  is  also  Important  to  the  na- 
tional defense  effort.  The  headquarters  of 
SAC  arc  at  Omaha.  The  Sioiut  Ordnance 
Depot  1;;  located  at  Sidney,  and  I  am  ad- 
vised there  is  an  important  Minuteman 
missile  construction  program  which  will  start 
within  the  next  few  months  and  be  cen- 
tered In  the  western  Nebraska-eastern  Wyo- 
ming area  To  consider  withdrawing  com- 
mercial air  service  at  Sidney  at  this  time 
strikes  me   as  unwise. 

THE    MICWEST    AND    THE    SOUTH    ARE    SIMILARLY 
AFFECTED 

When  It  is  said  that  the  examiner's  de- 
cision in  the  instant  case  will  leave  Ne- 
braska without  a  modern  public  transporta- 
tion ser.ice;  when  it  is  said  that  Nebraska's 
reliance  on  air  transportation  has  increased 
since  1958  and  that  Nebraska's  survival  as 
a  segment  of  the  economy  Is  Important  to 
the  Nation,  all  of  these  things  apply  also  to 
other  States  in  the  Middle  West  and  South 
In  which  there  are  located  the  123  cities 
which  are  certificated  for  local  air  service  and 
which  r.re  generating  less  than  five  pas- 
sengers a  day. 

We  all  know  what  the  situation  is  In  agri- 
culture in  those  areas.  Par  too  often  we 
hear  the  argument,  so  unwelcome  to  our 
ears,  that  there  are  too  many  farmers  en- 
gaged in  raising  farm  stuffs.  What  shall  be 
done  with  them?  What  shaU  be  done  with 
them  if  we  will  remove  from  that  same  area 
one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  its 
survival  at  all,  namely,  a  transportation  sys- 
tem Certainly  transportation  by  air  is 
highly  vital  to  a  successful  program  of  es- 
tablishing and  developing  Industrial  activity. 
Retention  of  air  service  Involves  more  than 
convenience.  It  Is  even  more  than  neces- 
sity.   It    s  a  matter  of  plain  survival. 

Plainly,  this  area  cannot  be  Just  written 
off.  It  c.mnot  be  told  to  go  on  its  way  and 
left  to  its  own  resources. 

Such  a  fate  is  clearly  negatived  by  the  dec- 
hvration  of  congressional  and  national  policy 
as  found  in  the  statutes  which  apply  to  your 
own  Board. 

After  all,  section  102,  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958,  which  was  originally  enacted  20  years 
earlier,  reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"In  the  exercise  and  performance  of  its 
powers  and  duties  under  this  Act,  the  Board 
shall  consider  the  following,  among  other 
things,  as  being  in  the  public  interest,  and 
in  accord. ince  with  the  public  convenience 
i.nd  necessity:  (a)  The  encouragement  and 
development  of  an  air-transportation  sys- 
tem   properly   adapted    to    the   present    and 


future  needs  of  the  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  of  the  postal 
service,  and  of  the  national  defense." 

Title  IV  of  the  act,  secuon  401  id;  reads, 
In  part,  as  you  know:  "The  Board  shall  issue 
a  certificate  •  •  •  if  it  finds  •  •  •  that 
such  transportation  is  required  by  public 
convenience  and  necessity." 

The  act,  section  406 (b)  under  the  title  of 
"Ratemaklng  Elements"  for  transportation 
of  mail  reads.  In  part,  as  follows: 

"In  fixing  and  determining  f.ilr  and  rea- 
sonable rates  •  •  •  the  Board  shall  take  Into 
consideration,  among  other  factors.  •  •  • 
(3)  the  need  of  such  air  carrier  for  compen- 
sation for  the  transportation  of  mall  suffi- 
cient to  Insure  the  performance  of  such 
service,  and,  together  with  all  other  revenue 
of  the  carrier  to  enable  such  air  carrier 
under  honest,  economical  and  efficient  man- 
agement to  maintain  and  continue  the  de- 
velopment of  air  transportation  to  the  extent 
and  of  the  character  and  quality  required 
for  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  the 
postal  service,  and  the  national  defense." 

This  act  is  still  the  law  of  the  land.  Per- 
haps from  time  to  time  we  may  encounter 
those  who  differ  with  Its  wisdom:  from  time 
to  time  we  may  hear  from  Individual  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  or  of  the  executive  de- 
partment some  expression  of  dissatisfaction 
or  need  of  amendment,  but  notwithstanding 
all  these  things,  the  act,  Including  those 
excerpts  Just  set  forth,  is  still  the  law  of 
the  land. 

When  reference  is  made  to  "encourage- 
ment and  development  "  of  an  air  transport 
system  properly  adapted  to  the  present  and 
future  needs  of  domestic  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  that  means  the  commerce  of 
the  entire  Nation.  It  is  this  concept  to 
which  the  Board's  consideration  is  directed 
by  section  102.  When  section  401  fd)  says 
that  a  certificate  should  be  issued  if  there 
is  a  finding  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity which  means  that  this  shall  be  done 
on  a  national  basis. 

When  section  406(b)  provides  for  deter- 
mining of  rates  which  wUl  enable  an  air 
carrier  to  maintain  and  continue  the  de- 
velopment of  air  transportation  to  the  ex- 
tent and  of  the  character  and  quality  re- 
quired for  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  it  means  the  national  commerce  and 
not  commerce  in  any  selective  or  discrimina- 
tory sense. 

Appropriations  for  the  subsidies  which  go 
toward  attaining  these  ends  are  still  avail- 
able. When  they  are  provided  each  year, 
the  Congress  thereby  reaffirms  the  national 
policy  as  reflected  in  the  statutes  to  which 
reference  has  been  made. 

PRESIDENTIAL  MESSAGE  ON  TRANSPORTATION 

All  of  us  as  political  realists  are  aware 
that  a  message  from  the  Chief  Executive  of 
our  Nation  on  any  subject  is  entitled  to 
much  respect  and  consideration.  Naturally 
this  Board  and  the  Congress  has  scrutinized 
with  great  care  the  following  language  con- 
tained on  page  7  of  the  President's  message: 
"The  Appropriations  Committees  have  re- 
quested the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  pre- 
pare a  schedule  for  the  termination  of  these 
operating  subsidies.  I  endorse  this  position 
and  seek  the  exten.^lon  of  this  principle.  I 
am  asking  the  Board  to  develop  by  June  30. 
1963,  a  step-by-step  program,  with  specific 
annual  targets,  to  assure  sharp  reduction  of 
operating  subsidies  to  all  other  domestic  air- 
lines as  well,  within  periods  to  be  esUblished 
by  the  Board  for  each  type  of  service  or  car- 
rier. Rigorous  enforcement  of  the  Board's 
use-lt-or-lose-lt  policy  and  further  develop- 
ment of  the  class  rate  subsidy  plan  which 
the  Board  initiated  in  January  1961  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  local  service  carriers 
would  clearly  facilitate  this  objective.  The 
development  of  single  airports  to  serve  ad- 
jacent cities,  or  regional  airports,  is  also 
clearly  necessary  It  these  subsidies  are  to  be 
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eliminated  anl  if  the  Federal  Oovernment 
and  local  conmunitles  are  to  meet  the 
Nation's  needs  for  adequate  airports  and  air 
navigation  fat  llltles  without  excessive  and 
unjustifiable  cjsts  " 

Within  Umiatlons  these  pronouncements 
are  entitled  t<i  the  greatest  of  respect  and 
should  furnlsl.  much  guidance  There  are 
limitations  Inasmuch  as  no  Presidential 
enunciation  can  arbitrarily  set  aside  entirely 
any  express  legislative  action  I  have  con- 
fidence that  the  Congress  upon  proper 
request  Irom  the  Executive  will  seriously 
consider  and  \  ery  likely  enact  such  recom- 
mendations as  will  be  needed  to  Implement 
the  pronouncements  cited  above,  Insofar  as 
that  may  be  done  in  harmonv  wnth  practi- 
cality 

However,  the  granting  of  Frontier  Airlines' 
request  and  the  request  of  the  State  of 
Nebraska  for  1  additional  year  of  certificated 
activity  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  Presi- 
dential messag :'  quoted  ab^ve 

That  messag.'  d(,>es  not  call  for  a  complete 
termination  of  subsidies:  it  does  not  call  for 
a  precipitate  action  of  "sudden  death"  It 
does  not  call  f c  r  attainment  of  its  objectives 
forthwith  All  of  the.se  things  are  clear 
when  we  read  fuch  language  as  step  by  step 
program"  of  drvelopmeiit  by  June  30  1963 
"with  specific  annual  targets;"  and  again  ■to 
assure  sharj)  r.^ductlon"  of  subsidies  within 
perlcxls  to  be  esiabllshed  by  the  Board 

Not  even  "rigorous  enforcement  of  the 
Board's  use-lt-or-lose-lt  policy"  means  in- 
stantaneous elimination  of  subsidies 

The  fair  inttndment  of  the  p-af-sage  cited 
above  will  embrace  without  any  violence  the 
requested  l-yeur  extension  in  Nebraska  U) 
enable  proof  of  compliance  with  use-u-or- 
lose-lt  criteria.  I  need  only  mention  these 
items:  that  thi;  request  embraces  a  50-per- 
cent cut  m  subsidies  formerlv  paid,  that  no 
objection  Is  reg  stered  against  clear-cut  cases 
of  individual  communities  which  have  not 
and  cannot  comply  with  the  pollcv's  mini- 
mum criteria. 

Further,  to  deny  the  request  would  be 
wasteful,  indeed,  with  over  a  $1  5  million  in- 
vestment in  airports,  with  about  $2  million 
having  been  p.^ld  in  subsidies  since  1956 
plus  addltlona  amounts  for  navigational 
aids  and  miscellaneous  items  The  expendi- 
ture of  an  addl-  ional  one-half  million  under 
these  condition:;  in  the  strong  and  persuasive 
case  made  by  the  applicants  is  not  only 
Justified  but  in  my  Judgment  dictated  as  a 
wise  course  of  action,  as  an  effort  to  recoup 
What  has  been  expended  and  to  fulfill  the 
objectives  of  the  Aviation  Act. 

SUMMARY 

If  Nebraska's  requ-^st  is  denied  in  this  in- 
stance, then  perforce  the  seal  of  doom  will 
have  been  placid  upon  similar  air  traffic  in 
bUtes  In  which  are  located  the  123  cities 
with  local  air  service  generating  less  than 
5  passengers  a  day.  Not  all  of  those  cities 
should  retain  such  .service  That  is  not  con- 
tended for.  In  fact  the  State  of  Nebraska 
aoea  not  call  for  100-percent  retention.  But 
neither  should  all  be  deprived  of  service 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  retain  as 
many  as  po.csiblc,  consistent  with  good  busi- 
ness Judgment  ha^ed  on  the  legislative  ob- 
jectives at  hand 

On  a  long-range  legislative  basis  in  the 
Congress,  there  s  at  least  one  probable  re- 
sult which  migh:  flow  from  t-oo  drastic  and 
too  summary  an  elimination  of  airline  sub- 
sidies: 

If  the  standaids  applied  to  reduce  and 
eventually  elimlnue  subsidies  are  tCK)  severe- 
ly Imposed  then-  could  concelvablv  result 
legislative  action  to  more  deflnitelv  set  out 
conditions  makirg  mandatorv  the"  ls:^uance 
Of  certificates  Such  a  course  would  be  high- 
y  regrettable,  ard  very  likely  possessed  of 
mtle  If  any  logic  Yet  in  a  world  of  politics 
possessed  of  a  great  deal  of  realism  one  can 
envision  such  a  caurse  of  action 


It  is  submitted,  therefore  that  a  cold 
mathematical  application  of  a  "use  it  or  lose 
It  '  policy  should  not  be  imposed;  that 
equities  should  be  recognized;  that  good 
management  should  be  given  the  top  prioritv 
of  which  It  Is  deserving,  and  that  an  oppor'- 
tunity  be  given  by  this  Boards  action  for 
converting  the  Investment  alreadv  made  in 
aviation  In  Nebraska  and  other  similarly 
situated  States  Into  a  true  and  productive 
national  resource. 
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Roundup   of   Farm  LegislatioD 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARK.S 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF     WnSCONSIN 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF   THE   UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  20,  1962 

M:-  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  wa.s 
privileged  this  weekend  in  a  broadca.st 
over  WLsconsin  radio  stations  to  dLscuss 
the  outlook  for  dairy  farm  legislation  m 
Congress.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  excerpts  of  my  address  printed  in 
the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  or  Address  Plki\\red  foe  Deliveey 
BT  Senator  Ai.exa.nder  Wilet,  Republi- 
can. OF  Chippiwa  Falls.  Ranking  Re- 
publican. US  Senate.  Oveh  Wisconsin 
Radio  Stations,  August  17.  1962 
As     Congress    plows    its    way     through     a 

heavy  logjam  of  legislation  toward  adtourn- 

ment,    let's    review    the    current    leelslatlve 

outlcHjk  in  agriculture 

Regrettably,    the    pros;}ect    for    a    cure-all 

legislation    In    agriculture— particularlv    for 

improving    prices    in    dairving-is    extremelv 

dim 

Earlier   this   se.ssion,    the   House   of   Repre- 
sentatives   passed   a  general   farm    bill.     The 

provisions— with    some    mcxierute    changes 

extended  existing  programs  for  feed,  grains 
and  wheat  Also,  it  recjmm.ended  liberaliz- 
ing farm  credit,  exp.indmg  research  for  in- 
dustrial uses  of  farm  commodities,  and 
revised   land    use   programs, 

Signif.cantly,  the  House-passed  bill  did 
contain  a  provision  for  direct  pavments  to 
dairy  farmers  for  voluntarily  participating 
in  a  production  control  prc>gram,  T7ie  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee,  however,  in*  a 
bill  rej.>orted  to  the  Senate,  omitted  this  pro- 
vision for  dairying 

Overall,  there  are  a  great  many  contro- 
versial provisions  in  the  bill,  manv  of  which 
were  contained  m  a  measure  defea'ted  earlier 
in  the  Senate 

the    outlook,     at     best,     is 


lunches  served  instead  of  the  numi>er  of  stu- 
dents: allow  1  year  for  transition  to  the  new 
formula:  and  provide  special  assistance  to 
schools  in  needy  areas  to  help  them  serve 
free  school  lunches. 

This  bill  has  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Currently,  it  is  pending  l>efore 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 

strengthening   agriculture   extension 

SERVICE 

Reportedly,  the  prospects  also  arc  favor- 
able for  the  passage  of  legislation  to 
strengthen  the  Extension  Service 

A  House-passed  version  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
would:  Improve  the  formula  i  r  apportion- 
ing funds  for.  and  therebv  strengthening 
the  Agriculture  Extension  Service:  author- 
ize States  in  acquiring  property,  supplies,  and 
services  (Including  exces.^  Federal  property i 
to  utilize  additional  services  and  facilities  of 
the  Federal  Government;  and  provide  for 
quarterly,  instead  of  semiannual  pavment  of 
extension  funds  to  States. 

Otner  legislation  of  Interest  Includes-  (1) 
Funds  for  the  special  milk  program  under 
which  about  2.7  billion  half  pints  of  milk 
are  served  in  an  estimated  87.500  schools, 
nonprofit  child  care  centers,  summer  camps] 
and  small  Institutions  devoted  to  children's 
health  and  well-being:  (2i  a  proposal  to  as- 
sist States  In  providing  addltlona]  facilitlea 
for  research  at  State  agricultural  experi- 
mental stations:  and  (3)  a  measure  to  au- 
thorize closer  Federal-State  cooperation  in 
enforcement  of  laws  and  regulations  relating 
Ui  control  or  eradication  of  plant  and  ani- 
mal diseases  or  pests 

In  a  session-end  buildup  of  legislation.  It 
IS  not,  of  course,  possible  to  predict  with  cer- 
tainty the  outcome  of  this,  or  other  legis- 
lation. 


however,    there    are    several 
legislation    of    interest    to 


Consequently 

problematical. 

In  Congress, 
other  pieces  o 
agnculliu-e. 

national  school  lunch  program 

First,  let's  take  a  look  at  the  national 
school  lunch  program  under  which  lunches 
are  served  to  over  14  million  students  In 
Wisconsin  and  across  the  Nation 

Over  the  years,  this  has  proved  ili  A 
constructive  outlet  for  surplus  farm  and 
other  comm,:>ditles:  (2!  a  stimulus  to  healthy 
schoolchildren  As  in  the  past,  this  pro- 
gram will  be  earned  forward. 

A  bill  to  modify  the  program,  however,  is 
also  pending  which  would:  Change  the 
formula  for  apportioning  funds  among 
States — basing     it     upon      the     number     of 


Joieph    E.    Rhea,    Sr.,    Honored 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROUND  V.  LIBONATI 


or  n,LiNcus 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATU-ES 

Monday.  August  20.  1962 

Mr  LIBONATI  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
good  friend  and  comrade.  Joseph  E. 
Rhea.  Si,,  circulation,  suburban,  of  the 
Chicago's  American,  was  given  a  sur- 
pn.se  party  on  his  80th  birthdav,  on 
August  3,  1962,  by  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Chicago  circulation  de- 
partment. There  were  over  100  i)ersons 
in  attendance.  A  large  cake  deco- 
rated wah  'RHEA-SO-National  Aide  de 
Camp—Vet^'rans  of  -VV-W.-I,  Inc."  was 
presented  t-o  him,  along  with  a  large, 
hand.some.  50-star  American  Chicago- 
Tribune  n&e.  boxed  in  red.  whit<^.  and 
blue,  also  a  morocco-leather  pcx-ket 
secretary. 

He  was  inv;t4.-d  the  day  before,  as  a 
surprise.  His  dear  wife  and  his  ^ou. 
Joseph  E  Rhea.  Jr..  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Segerdahl-Halford 
Printing  Co  .  Inc..  Chicago,  were  pres- 
ent. He  tlianked  those  m  atumdance. 
profusely,  with  deep  gratitude.  His 
work  among  veterans  groups  marks  him 
as  a  true  jjatnot  and  a  real  American, 

We  of  the  Illinois  delegation  are 
proud  to  add  our  birthday  greetings  to 
those  of  his  many  friends,  to  one  who 
has  alway.s  served  others  in  their  trou- 
bles and  needs. 


jl 
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The  GI  Iniurance  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  20,  1962 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  rejected  last  week  a  Senate- 
approved  plan  to  reinstate  GI  life  insur- 
ance to  a  potential  16  million  veterans  of 
World  War  II  and  Korea,  and  voted  in- 
stead to  limit  reopening  rights  to  a  pos- 
sible 1,800.000  service-disabled  veterans 
ineligible  for  private  insurance  plans. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  extreme  disapproval  of  the 
House  action,  not  because  I  feel  that 
service-disabled  veterans  should  be 
denied  this  life  insurance,  but  rather 
because  I  feel  that  all  World  War  n  and 
Korean  war  veterans,  who  courageously 
fought  to  preserve  those  thinc^s  which 
we  cherish,  should  equally  be  eligible  for 
such  insurance. 

In  its  original  form,  H.R.  12333  reopens 
national  service  life  insurance — for  a 
maximum  of  $10,000 — for  1  year  from 
the  date  of  enactment.  The  bill  covers 
all  individuals — excepting  certain  Philip- 
pine veterans  and  persons  on  active 
duty — who  served  between  October  8. 
1940,  and  December  31,  1956,  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  they  had  insurance  at 
any  time  durint,^  their  service.  The  in- 
surance is  entirely  limited  to  perma- 
nent plans — ordinary  life,  20-pay  life. 
30-pay  life,  20-year  endowment,  endow- 
ment at  age  60,  and  endowment  at  age  65. 
No  term  insurance  is  provided.  Medical 
examinations,  where  required,  will  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  applicant.  The  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  this  program 
will  be  borne  by  ail  policyholders.  There 
will  be  an  initial  administrative  outlay 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  esti- 
mated at  S7. 716,700  for  the  first  year. 
However,  this  is  merely  a  bookkeeping,' 
transaction  mvolving  no  cost  to  the  Grov- 
emraent.  masmuch  as  the  bill  provides 
that  funds  so  appropriated  shall  be  re- 
paid to  the  Treasury  by  collection  of  the 
administrative  expenses  from  the  policy- 
holders. 

The  need  for  enactment  of  the  origi- 
nal II  R.  l'J333  is  clear.  Because  of 
youth  and  the  inexperience  which  often 
accompanies  youth,  many  of  our  veter- 
ans did  not  take  advantage  of  the  GI 
life  insurance  plan  when  they  were  eligi- 
ble. Still  others  because  of  the  high 
rate  of  unemployment  were  without  jobs. 
and  consequently  had  to  cancel  their 
insurance  policies.  It  was  with  these 
men  in  mind  that  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  favorably  reported  H.R. 
12333,  and  it  was  with  these  men  in 
mind  that  the  four  major  vet.erans'  or- 
ganizations— American  Legion.  Disabled 
American  Veterans.  AMVETS,  and  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  supports!  the 
idea  inherent  in  this  legislation.  But 
these  are  just  the  men  who  were  forgot- 
ten when  the  House  voted  124  to  87  to 
limit  reopening  rights  to  service -disabled 
veterans  ineligible  for  private  insurance 
plans. 


I  can  only  concur  with  J.  S.  Gleason, 
Jr.,  Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, when  he  said,  'the  whole 
subject  has  been  carefully  studied  and 
reevaluated,  and  I  have  concluded  that 
the  withdrawal  in  1951  of  the  privilege 
theretofore  granted  to  millions  of  World 
War  II  veterans  to  secure  insurance — 
many  of  whom  had  not  yet  determined 
their  insurance  need.? — may  well  have 
caused  hardship  or  unwise  decision  in 
many  instances.  I  believe,  therefore, 
that  an  extension  of  this  privilege,  for 
a  limited  period,  to  veterans  who  were 
previously  eligible  for  insurance  by  rea- 
son of  service  to  their  country  is  appro- 
priate "  and  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
remedy  the  House's  action  by  passing 
H.R.  12333  in  its  original  form. 


LauncluDg    of    the    Nuclear    Submarine 
"Haddo"  SS(N)604 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

OF    WASPUNGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  August  20,  1962 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
given  the  honor  of  making  a  few  remarks 
at  the  launching  of  the  nuclear  subma- 
rine Haddo  SS'N*604  at  Camden.  NJ., 
on  Satnrday.  August  18. 

I  ask.  unanimous  consent  to  have  my 
remaiics  on  Uiat  occasion  printed  in  the 

R'^^'OKT*. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ri;.M'.RKa  BY  Se.n  \TOR  Henry  M.  Jackson  at 
THE  LArxruiNc  of  the  Nucleah  Submaetne 
"H^DTo"  SS(N)604  New  York  SHiPBinxx)- 
ING  Corp  at  Cvmden,  N.J.,  ON  Satukdat, 
ArcvsT    18.    1962 

Five  ,eurs  ago  the  'United  States  led  the 
world  i:i  nuclear  submarines.  Today  we  no 
lor.ger  have  a  nuclear  submarine  monopoly. 
Tlie  So'  let  Navy's  commander  in  chief  re- 
cently nated  that  atomic  submarines  are 
now  the  backbone  of  the  Soviet  Fleet.  I 
think  we  have  learned  that  Soviet  claims  of 
tpchnic:,!  achievement  cannot  be  disml-ssed 
as  hollow  boasts.  The  feat  achieved  by  their 
cosmnns'.uts  this  past  week  is  dramatic  proof 
of  their  excellence  in  science  and  technology. 

The  Soviets  have  developed  a  family  of  nu- 
clear submarines  to  fulfill  many  Important 
naval  missions  They  include  the  capability 
of  lop.g-rangp  ni'..ssi!e  attack  on  the  United 
States  and  antisubmarine  warfare  against  our 
subm:ir:nes  and  against  our  surface  fleet. 

While  this  country  is  now  ahead  in  nu- 
clear sxibmarines.  both  In  quantity  and  qual- 
ity, we  know  tliat  Moscow  is  giving  a  high 
priority  to  ovcrtakmg  us  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date.  The  Soviets  have  made  remark- 
able progress  in  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time.  They  have  bypassed  the  usual  long  re- 
search and  development  period  and  have 
plurigcc  deeply  into  a  production  line  effort. 

The  Soviet  submarine  threat  confronts 
this  N.-i;  ion  with  a  defense  task  as  formidable 
as  any  lacing  u.';  'W'Tille  outer  space  presents 
future  perils,  the  danger  from  underwater 
-space  is  clear,  present  and  immediate.  Fail- 
ure to  •■•n!ve  the  problems  of  antisubmarine 
warfare  will  make  \iilnerable  our  surface  and 
subsxiri  ice  fleets  as  well  as  the  heartland  of 
tlic  United  States. 


Nuclear  submarines  have  a  capability  in 
antisubmarine  warfare  not  possessed  by  con- 
ventional submarines.  We  now  know  that 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  hunt  down  and  kill  a 
submarine  is  with  a  nuclear  submarine. 
This  is  especially  true  against  enemy  nu- 
clear submarines,  wtiich  are  immune  to  most 
other  search  and  attack  techniques.  The 
Haddo,  and  the  other  ships  like  it,  will  play 
a  major  role  in  meeting  the  growing  Soviet 
atomic  submarine  tlireat.  We  should  give 
higher  priiirlty  to  the  attack  submarines  and 
turn  out  more  than  are  now  planned  for. 

The  ship  that  we  launcli  today  is  Insepa- 
rable from  the  skilled  naval  personnel  that 
will  operate  It.  Indeed,  the  Soviets  have  a 
long  way  to  go  to  master  the  rigorous  train- 
ing requirements  for  the  men  who  man  their 
submarines.  Building  submarines  is  not 
enough — we  must  continue  to  maintain  the 
high  standards  of  excellence  in  training  and 
In  operating  that  have  been  the  special  dis- 
tinction of  this  program. 


The  Federal-Aid  Roadbuilding  Program 
la  Massachusetts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON   THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    M.^iSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  20,  19C2 

Mr  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  during 
the  past  2  years  Mas.-^achusett.s  ha.s  *-"on 
the  subject  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
unfavorable  publicity  concerning  its 
Federal-aid  roadbuilding  pro'-;ram. 

At  this  time  it  is  pleasant  for  me  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
that  currently  and  for  some  time  tlic 
Pederal-aid  roadbuildinn;  program  in  the 
Bay  State,  under  the  capable  and  con- 
structive direction  of  the  department  of 
public  works  commissioner.  Jack  Ric- 
ciardi,  has  been  operating  under  new 
rules  and  procedures  to  elmiinate  waste 
and  ineflBciency.  and  to  givf  th^  motorist 
more  for  his  gasoline  tax  dollar 

It  is  a  testimonial  to  the  abilities  of 
Jack  Ricciardi  that  the  roadbuilding  pro- 
gram is  progressing  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  Bay  State  is  now  only  the  f  om-th 
State  down  in  the  national  average  in 
getting  its  interstate  work  under  con- 
struction. 

Among  the  certain  reiuims  and  inno- 
vations that  have  been  msiiiuted  or  e>.- 
p>anded  by  Jack  Ricctardi  during  the  past 
2  years  and  have  resultf^d  in  Ma?vsa- 
chusetts  interstate  roadbuilding  pro- 
gram making  great  progress  and  obtain- 
ing commendation  have  been; 

Right-of-way;  The  review  apprai-ser  s 
section  has  been  established  in  tiie  right- 
of-way  division  to  provide  additional 
complete  review  of  all  appraisals  sub- 
mitted and  to  establish  a  damage  figure 
acceptable  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

The  stiindard  department  appraisiil 
report  form  has  been  drastically  revised 
to  comply  with  the  latest  requirements  of 
the  bureau  of  public  works.  New  sheets 
covering  lists  of  comparable  sales  and 
analysis  of  comparable  sales  have  been 
added  to  the  standard  appraisal  form  to 
satisfy  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  docu- 
mentation requirements. 
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A  member  of  the  right-of-way  office 
staff  ha.s  been  dele^tatcd  to  act  as  liai.son 
between  the  right-of-way  division,  the 
department  of  public  works  voucher 
and  accounting  section,  and  the  bureau 
of  public  works  division  audit  office. 

Waterways  divi.sion:  In  tiie  paf^t,  con- 
sultant cont;acts  were  open-eiid  con- 
tracts, so-cal  ed.  which  meant  a  contract 
was  written  niih  an  authorization  for  a 
certain  amoi  nt.  Jind  if  there  were  need 
of  an  addit  onal  allotment,  a  report 
would  be  pre  ienU'd  to  the  board  for  ap- 
proval and  t  le  amount  of  the  contract 
would  be  mci eased  by  the  amount  of  the 
approved  alhtmeit.  Under  the  present 
system  all  consultant  contractvS  now  eon- 
tain  a  statement,  f.s  follows 

The  total  payment  under  ali  items  of  this 
contract  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $ . 

This  results  in  a  more  positive  check 
of  funds  expanded  for  consulting  serv- 
ices. 

In  the  past,  division  personnel  previ- 
ously mvesMrated  and  reported  as  to 
the  lowest  responsible  bidder  on  water- 
ways construction  contracts  Under  the 
present  syste.m,  this  function  has  been 
transferred  to  the  highway  contract  en- 
gineer, in  orccr  to  coordinate  and  pre- 
vent duplications  of  work  by  tlie  liigh- 
way  and  waterways  sections 

In  the  past,  the  accounting  and  finance 
functions  of  t  le  waterways  were  handled 
by  a  section  of  the  divLsio*^  Under  the 
present  system,  the  accounting  functions 
and  records  o.f  the  division  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  supervisor  of  the  fiscal 
management  of  the  department. 

Designs  and  con.struction:  The  de- 
partment uou-  requires  coniJulLant  de- 
sign engineers  to  carry  a  professional 
services  liability  insurance  Uiat  shall  in- 
demnify and  save  harmless  the  Com- 
monwealth, its  officers,  agents  and  em- 
ployees from  claims,  suits,  actions. 
damages,  and  costs  of  every  name  and 
description  resulting  from  errors  and 
omissions  in  the  work  performed  bv 
them. 

The  deparment  has  revised  the 
method  of  con  puta lion  and  payment  on 
consultant  dtsign  engineer  contracts 
based  on  a  predetermined  table  of  unit 
prices  in  heu  of  actual  construction  bids 
Written  c*r  ,ificatiou  is  now  required 
of  contractors  veiifying  thai  ti>e  work 
for  which  Uiey  are  being  paid  on  semi- 
monthly pay  estunatcb  iias  iu  fact  been 
done. 

All  pix)ject  psr&omiel  are  now  required 

to  keep  diaries  over  and  aixjve  Uie  diar>- 
kept  bv  Uie  resident  engineei'  foi-  ciieck- 
and -balance  purposes.  These  diaries 
must  be  iniUuled  by  the  coustiuclioi: 
engineer  in  th.>  disuict. 

Locauon  and  survey;  The  departcKni. 
in  cooperation  with  tlie  Bureau  of  Publu^ 
Roads  and  th..>  U.S,  Geological  Survey, 
has  now  in  opeiation  a  statewide  map- 
ping for  tlie  inientory  of  souices  of  con- 
struction material. 

Employing  ])hotograinmLLry,  tlie  de- 
partment introduced  a  new  metliod  cf 
preparing  plans  cf  highways  as  built. 

Traverse  notebooks  used  by  survey 
parties  have  been  redesigned  so  thai 
traverse  information  can  be  readily 
transferred  to  punchcards  for  electric 
computer  calct.latlons 
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Traffic :  For  years  this  department  had 
u.sed  automatic  traffic  counLer,s  to  de- 
termine information  required  by  the 
bureau  of  public  works  The  dissemi- 
nation of  this  information  on  the  tape 
into  useful  form  was  a  long  and  tedious 
process.  Last  year.  40  electronic-tvpc 
devices  on  which  the  information  is  "re- 
corded on  a  punch  tape  was  put  into 
operation.  Now,  information  which 
formerly  took  days  of  manual  labor  can 
be  obtained  automatically  in  minutes. 

Previous    to    1961,    exit    numbers    on 
limited  access  highways  consisted  of  a 
distinct  number  for  each  exit.     In  cases 
such    as    full    cloverieafs.    for   instance, 
thei-e  would  be  two  numbers  at  the  same 
interchange,  that  is  a  separate  number 
for  each  respective  exit  ramp.    In  1962, 
a  new  system  was  put  into  effect  in  whicli 
a  single  number  was  assigned  to  each 
mterchange.     In  the  case  of  a  full  inter- 
change, such  as  a  cloverleaf.  the  letters 
"N,"  "S  •'  -p:.'  or  "W"  were  added  after 
the  number  to  indicate  the  direction  in 
which  the  motori.«t  would  be  traveling 
upon  reaching  the  connecting  roadway. 
At  intersections,  such  as  diamond  inter- 
changes, and  tliose  in  which  ramps  were 
missing  in  certain  quadranL*;,  the  car- 
dinal direct!., n  lettti  would  be  omitted 
The  value  of  this  new  tj-pc  of  marking  L-; 
that    the    respective     interchanges  are 
numbered     consecutively     and     that     a 
motorist  knows  immediately  by  tlie  des- 
ignation of  the  exit  whetiier  that  par- 
ticular exit  is  to  the  north,  south,  east 
or  west  and  wherever  he  sees  an  exit  so 
marked   he   can   presimie  that   there  is 
another  exist  for  the  opposite  direction. 
He  can  also  presume  that  in  the  absence 
uf   a   cardinal   direcuon   letter   tliere   is 
only  one  point  of  exit  at  this  particuiar 
mterchange.     This  particular  method  of 
exist  markins  was  devek>ped  entirely  bv- 
this  department  and  has  received  con- 
siderable    widespread     favorable     com- 
ments. 


NabsnaJ    Committee    ob    Radiation    Pro- 

tectJOD   and  Measurements 


EXTETfSTON  OF  REM./^RKS 

HON.  CHET  HOL! FIELD 

or    CAUFtJtNZA 

I>'  THE  HOUSE  OF  EtEPRESENTATrVTS 

Monday.  August  20.  1962 

Mr  HOMFIELD.  Mr.  Spertker  I  hare 
introduced  a  bill  to  grant  a  Federal 
charter  to  the  National  Committee  on 
Radiation  Protection  and  Measurements, 
generally  referred  to  as  the  NCRP.  Tlie 
Joint  Committee  held  hearings  on  June 
4-7  of  this  year  on  'Radiation  Stand- 
ards, Including  Fallout."  and  some  wit- 
nesses indicated  the  desirability  of  es- 
tablishing the  NCRP  as  an  independent 
nonprofit  corpoiation  under  a  Federal 
charter. 

I  realize  tliat  it  is  late  m  the  sessioo 
and  that  the  Judiciary  Committee  may 
not  be  able  to  give  ocmsideration  to  this 
matter  during  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress. However,  I  am  introducing  the 
bill  now  in  order  to  pennii  time  to  ob- 
tain comments  from  various  interested 


persons  in  Government  agencies,  includ- 
ing the  Pubhc  Health  Scnice  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  on  this  bill. 


William  G.  Simpson  Inducted  as  Dep- 
uty Administrator  of  ti»e  Small  Busi- 
ness    AdministratioD 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROLAND  V.  LIBONATI 

or  iLii.NQis 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  20,  1962 

Mr.  LIBONATI,     Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 

privileged  to  attend  the  induction  cere- 
monies of  the  recently  appomted  Wil- 
liam G.  Simp5on.  of  Kenilworth,  III,,  as 
the  Deputy  Admmisti-ator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  for  the  ncw^y 
established  SB.A  Management  and  Re- 
search Assistance  Unit,  by  SBA  Aci:n:n- 
istrator  John  E.  Home. 

With  appropriate  remarks.  Adminis- 
trator Home  gave  a  resume  of  the  du- 
ties of  the  office  and  the  exceptional 
qualifications  of  the  appointee— Mr. 
William  G.  Simpson: 

Establishment  of  a  separate  operating  unit 
Tor  management  and  research  assistance, 
headed  hy  s  Deputy  Adrntnlfirsf^r,  FhonM 
help  us  to  erpai.d  our  acttvirtw  in  the  rltally 
important  area  of  mana|rement  und  research 
liisistance. 

It  is  a  well  recogniaed  fact  tiiat.  manage- 
ment is  often  the  deciding  t,u:ioi  between 
husiuess  success  or  b-,.Lsiness  faliure.  \^'e 
plan  to  start  now  to  develop  a  long-ri.nge 
program  which.  In  cooper.itjon  with  Fed- 
eral and  State  afrencles.  and  with  business 
and  'racie  organizations  cAn  make  a  sub- 
stantial and  permaiient  contribuucm  to  the 
future  welfare  of  .American  snaali  business 
EsttbUhiiinent  of  h  Rtparste  SBA  Min- 
agenfient  and  Research  AssitLance  Um;  i« 
necessitated  by  tbc  substantially  Uicreased 
re.'jp^njlblMtie?  placed  upon  the  Dcptity  Ad- 
mlnisirator  tor  Procurement  and  Technical 
A^lsi.iijoe.  Mr  Irviner  Maness.  and  upon 
Uie  facilities  of  his  ofl&ce.  as  a  result  of  the 
growing  demands  made  by  mc  upon  his  ex- 
perience in  the  overall  oper.ition  of  the 
agency.  These  made  it  desixable  that  our 
management  and  research  assistance  pro- 
gram be  administered  as  a  separate  function. 

The  five  major  programs  in  the  fields 
of  management  and  research  assistance 
are: 

First.  Management  publications — most 
of  them  are  made  available  without 
charge — a  scries  of  nine  typc.^  of  pub- 
lications, prepared  primarily  by  experts 
in  private  industry  and  cm'enn«r  a  wide 
range  of  tc^^ics 

Second.  Administrative  management 
cou!-ses  c3spon5ored  \3\-  SBA  witii  leading 
educational  institutions  and  distributi-pc 
education  systems,  conducted  during 
evening  hour?;,  with  nominal  tuition  fees 

Third.  Management  conferences,  usu- 
ally I -day  meetings,  cosponsored  by  SBA 
with  chambers  of  commerce,  trade  asso- 
ciations, and  educational  institutions. 

Fourth.  Individual  management  coun- 
seling by  pcrsoi^al  interview.  Lclephor)e 
con'i'ersation,  or  correspondence. 

Fifth.  Management  researcJi  stuxiics 
into  managemeiit  problems  of  general  or 
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special  interest  to  small  businesses,  with 
results  widely  disseminated  to  the  small 
business  community. 

Mr.  Simpson  was  bom  in  Chicago, 
August  5.  1923.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  U.S.  Mihtary  Academy  at  West  Point, 
as  an  engineer,  class  of  1946,  and  was 
awarded  graduate  degrees  in  marketing 
and  accounting  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago and  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Since  1954,  Mr.  Simpson  has  operated 
his  own  business  counseling  firm  in  Chi- 
cago, specializing  in  the  areas  of  busi- 
ness reorganization,  diversification  pro- 
grams, new  product  searches,  and 
corporate  finance.  Most  of  his  clients 
were  owners  and  operators  of  small  busi- 
nesses. 

For  4  years,  1950-54,  Mr.  Simpson 
was  a  consultant  in  the  Chicago  office  of 
Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton,  advising  clients, 
both  governmental  and  commercial,  in 
areas  of  organization,  procedures,  eco- 
nomic planning,  and  finance. 

During  his  service  in  the  U.S.  Army, 
Mr.  Simpson  served  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
and  later  as  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Mobi- 
lization Planning.  Chemical  Corps,  Chi- 
cago. 

The  new  SBA  Deputy  Administrator 
for  Management  and  Research  Assist- 
ance is  a  member  of  the  West  Point 
Alumni  Association,  the  Economic  Club 
of  Chicago,  the  Illinois  Society  of  Certi- 
fied Public  Accountants,  the  Chicago 
Athletic  Club,  and  the  Lay  Advisory 
Boards  of  St.  Bernard's  Hospital  and  St. 
Vincent's  Home— both  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Simpson  is  married  to  the  charm- 
ing former  Marilyn  Meyer,  who  was 
present  with  their  two  children,  Peruiy. 
6.  and  David,  3.  The  Simpson  family 
now  resides  at  139  Abingdon  Avenue 
Kenilworth.  111. 

We.  the  members  of  the  Illinois  con- 
gressional delegation,  compliment  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  John  F. 
Kennedy,  in  the  selection  of  such  a  dis- 
tinguished and  talented  Illinoisan  in  this 
field  who,  we  are  certain,  will  reflect 
credit  on  the  administration  and  merit 
the  confidence  of  the  public  in  this  spe- 
cial service. 


Tax  Cats 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STANLEY  R.  TUPPER 

OF    MAINS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  20.  1962 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 2.  1962,  I  devoted  a  newsletter  to 
the  reasons  why  I  believe  a  tax  cut  af- 
fecting both  personal  and  corporate  in- 
come should  be  initiated. 

I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  mail,  both 
pro  and  con,  and  believe  that  both  sides 
of  an  issue  as  important  as  this  should 
be  fully  aired.  I  am  submitting  for  the 
Record  both  my  newsletter  and  a  letter 
from  a  constituent,  Mr.  P.  D.  Dysinger, 
of  Round  Pond,  Maine,  in  disagreement 
with  my  views. 


Tax    Cuts — Congressman    Stan    Tuppeb 
Reports 

Although  we  have  recently  experienced  a 
slight  economic  recovery,  our  country  now 
seems  to  be  on  an  economic  plateau  which  Is 
reminiscent  of  that  which  occurred  before 
the  downturn  of  July  1957  This  listlessness 
and  declining  rate  of  growth  have  led  most 
economists  to  conclude  that  we  are  headed 
for  a  recession.  Unusual  agreement  has  been 
reached  between  business,  labor,  and  econ- 
omlstf  to  the  effect  that  the  best  stimulus 
to  our  sagging  economy  would  be  a  tax  cut — 
soon.  It  Is  generally  recommended  that  this 
cut  be  substantial  and  that  It  affect  both 
corporate   and   personal    Income 

Sevi;ral  factors  cause  me  to  favor  a  reduc- 
tion hi  taxes  so  that  a  positive  Influence  will 
be  exerted  on  business  activity,  earnings,  and 
employment.  Recent  figures  reve.il  that  per- 
sonal income  in  June  was  Just  barely  higher 
than  May;  that  hours  worked  per  week  by 
factory  employees  declined  both  In  May  and 
June;  that  total  retail  sales  dropped  from 
May  ( and  in  May  sales  were  lower  than  In 
April ) ;  and  now  we  learn  that  our  gross  na- 
tional product  for  the  current  year  Is  much 
lower  than  predicted.  If  taxable  Income 
should  decline,  the  resulting  drop  In  Federal 
tax  receipts  will  lead  to  a  much  greater 
budgetary  deficit  than  we  already  expect. 

Advantages  to  a  tax  cut  seem  to  far  out- 
weigh the  disadvantages.  If  personal  In- 
come :axes  are  cut  now,  there  would  be  in- 
creased purchasing  power  which  could 
stimulate  the  economy  by  greater  expendi- 
tures m  goods  and  services.  Investment 
would  be  stimulated  as  sales  and  produc- 
tion capacity  is  challenged.  A  rising  level 
of  ecoaomic  activity  should  generate  greater 
tax  revenues,  so  that  the  fiscal  deficit  In- 
curred by  tax  reduction  would  be  partially 
offset  by  tax.\tion  on  increa.<;ed  profits.  I 
too  believe  that  the  cut  should  be  substan- 
tial so  that  the  gap  between  what  the  econ- 
omy can  produce  and  the  public  can  buy  will 
be  closed. 

Although  there  .seems  to  be  general  agree- 
ment on  cutting  taxes,  the  desired  mecha- 
nism for  the  cut  is  another  matter.  In  other 
words,  how  much  to  cut  and  how  to  spread 
the  cut  among  individuals  and  corporations 
will  be  matters  of  controversy  as  the  hear- 
ings progress. 

A  tax  cut  now  would  seem  to  be  practical. 
This  does  not  rule  out  a  sensible  tax  re- 
form measure  next  year  which  will  help  cure 
rather  than  palliate  our  dLseased  economy. 


Round  Pond,  Maine, 

August  2.  1962. 
Congressman  Stanley  R.  Tuppeb, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Ma.  Tupper  May  I,  as  a  steadfast  Re- 
publican, voice  a  mild  criticism  of  your  tax 
views  as  expressed  in  May  Craig's  article, 
"Tupper  Urges  Tax  Cut  and  Substantial  One, 
Too."  In   today's  Press  Herald? 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  Is  no  evidence 
of  a  lack  of  purchasing  power.  On  the  con- 
trary, retail  sales  are  good,  savings  bank  de- 
posits are  up,  installment  purchase  loans 
are  down.  The  figures  on  unemployment,  as 
given  by  the  President  yesterday.  Indicate  an 
improvement  In  employment  Very  frankly 
speaking,  I  think  that  the  "lack  of  purchasing 
power"  theory  Is  a  rationalization  advanced 
by  the  labor  union  leaders  simply  because 
they  would  like  to  have  the  taxes  of  lower 
Income  persons  lowered,  and  is  wholly  un- 
justified by  the  facts 

I  personally  believe  that  the  taxes  on  peo- 
ple with  high  incomes  is  unjust  and  con- 
fiscatory. Probably,  also  these  high  taxes 
have  gone  past  the  point  of  diminishing  re- 
turns, and  are  an  actual  cause  of  unemploy- 
ment. Nevertheless.  I  do  not  believe  that 
these  unjust  taxes  should  be  lowered  at  this 
time,  because  I  do  not  think  they  are  the 
prime  cause  of  the  present  economic  unrest. 


If  we  are  to  deal  with  taxes  at  this  time,  our 
sole  purpose  should  be  to  act  with  the  pur- 
pose of  staving  off  a  recession.  In  my  opin- 
ion. If  a  tax  cut  Is  needed  at  all,  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  one  Is  needed,  it  should  be  con- 
fined to  a  reduction  of  about  7  percentage 
points  In  the  corporation  Income  tax.  We 
might  hope  that  such  a  reduction  would 
stimulate  business  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
loss  of  revenue  would  be  small. 

However  there  is  something  else  that 
should  be  said.  I  believe  firmly  that  a 
large  part  of  the  stock  market  decline  is  due 
to  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  administration 
The  powers  that  be  in  Washington  are  too 
subservient  to  the  labor  union  political  ma- 
chine. They  espouse  silly  policies  like  reduc- 
ing taxes  on  business  to  stimulate  the 
economy,  while,  at  the  same  time  advocating 
programs  like  medicare  which  would  add 
to  the  cost  of  doing  business  as  much  as 
would  be  saved  by  a  tax  reduction.  Too  much 
thought  Is  given  to  actions  likely  to  get  the 
votes  of  various  blocs,  instead  of  looking  to 
the  public  welfare.  The  President  seems 
determined  to  Increase  the  centralization  cjf 
government,  and  to  lean  toward  collectivism 
which  certainly  increases  patronage  and  the 
power  of  the  President,  but.  in  practice  seems 
to  be  extremely  inefficient  and  easily.  Worst 
of  all.  the  President  seems  to  have  an  obses- 
sion for  asking  for  powers  that  no  other 
President  has  ever  been  given.  Do  you 
wonder  that  businessmen  are  lacking  in 
confidence?  Some  of  the  decisions  of  our 
Supreme  Court  tend  to  scare  the  average 
businessman,  too.  In  short,  there  Is  more 
to  the  slump  in  the  stock  market  than  Just 
taxes.  What  this  country  needs  Is  not  "a 
good  6-cent  cigar."  It  needs  a  good  dose  of 
molasses  and  commonsense. 
Very  truly  yours, 

F.  D.  Dysinger. 


A  Dedicated  Public  Servant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  20,  1962 

Mr.  F^RIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
many  years  of  devoted  service  to  our 
Government,  the  Honorable  Harry  J. 
Anslinger  has  tendered  his  resignation 
to  the  President  because  he  has  reached 
the  mandatory  retirement  age. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  take  time 
today  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  wonderful  record  Mr.  An- 
slinger compiled  as  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Narcotics.  No  other  man  has  held 
this  position  since  this  branch  of  the 
Government  was  formed  in  1930.  There- 
fore, there  were  no  guidelines  for  Mr. 
Anslinger  to  follow  when  he  accepted 
this  difficult  a.ssignment.  It  was  up 
to  him  to  use  his  own  initiative  in  de- 
vising a  system  for  fighting  the  menace 
of  illegal  drug  traffic  in  our  country. 
That  he  has  performed  his  duties  ad- 
mirably is  a  matter  of  record. 

It  was  through  Commissioner  An- 
slinger's  efforts  that  the  serious  dangers 
of  drug  addiction  were  forcibly  brought 
to  the  attention  of  those  who  might 
easily  fall  prey  to  peddlers  of  narcotics, 
especially  our  young  people. 

Mr.  Anslinger 's  keen  insight  into  the 
many  ramifications  of  this  problem  and 
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his  broad  knowledge  of  the  medical  as- 
pects of  drtg  addiction,  coupled  with 
his  extensive  experience  in  law  enforce- 
ment, have  ^von  l.im  inLernational  rec- 
ognition. 

By  strong:  y  enforcmg  the  narcotics 
laws.  Mr.  Anslinger  is  directly  responsi- 
ble for  the  decrease  m  new  addicts  re- 
ported to  the  Bureau  m  recent  years. 
It  is  also  gra  ifying  to  note  that  the  po- 
tency of  heroin  sold  illegally  has  de- 
creased so  s.iarply  th&t  addiction  has 
generally  bee  )me  less  se\'ere  and  addicts 
can  be  withdrawn  from  the  use  of  this 
drug  in  10  to  14  days  of  hospital  treat- 
ment. This.  too.  was  aocompiished  by 
enforcement  of  la'v. 

For  his  eflorts  in  suppressintr  illicit 
traffic  in  drugs,  which  have  exacted  a 
terrific  toll  o:  human  suffering,  misery, 
and  crime.  Mr .  Anslinger  merits  our  most 
heartfelt  thanks  and  we  can  truthfully 
say,  "Well  dene,  my  good  and  faithful 
servant." 

In  accepting  Mr.  An.slmgcrs  resigna- 
tion with  regret.  President  Kennedy 
asked  him  to  -emain  as  U.S.  representa- 
tive on  the  United  Nations  Commis.sion 
on  Narcotic  Lrugs.  We  hope  he  will  do 
this  so  that  w?  can  continue  to  have  the 
benefit  of  his  experience  and  advice  in 
coping  with  tins  dangerous  problem. 

Commissioner  Anshngers  retirement 
will  deprive  oar  Government  of  one  of 
Its  most  dedicated  pubhc  servants,  but 
we  in  the  Con,-ress  of  the  United  States 
extend  to  him  our  very  best  wishes  for  a 
long  and  haf^y  life  m  the  years  ahead. 
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Independence  of  Gabon 

EXTENSl^ON  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

CF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  20.  1962 
Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  take 
this  opportunity  to  send  warm  felicita- 
tions to  His  Excellency  the  President  of 
Gabon,  Loon  MBa  and  His  Excellency 
the  Ambas.sador  of  Gabon  to  the  United 
States.  Jules  Mbah,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  second  anniversaiy  of  independence 
of  the  Republic  of  Gabon 

The  Republic  of  Gabon,  which  on  Au- 
gust 17,  1962.  celebrates  the  second  an- 
niversary of  its  independence,  is  perhaps 
best  known  to  the  outside  world  as  the 
locale  of  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer's  re- 
nowned bush  hospital  at  Lambarene.  In 
1946,  after  being  one  of  the  four  terri- 
tories of  French  Equatorial  Africa  for  36 
years.  Gabon  became  an  oversea  ter- 
ritory within  the  French  Union.  In  the 
referendum  of  1958,  the  voters  of  Gabon 
chose  to  be  an  autonomous  state  m  the 
French  communit.\ .  and  it  was  1  of  the 
16  African  States  to  gain  political  in- 
dependence durinti  1960. 

The  400,000  people  of  Gabon,  compris- 
mg  nearly  40  distinct  ethnic  groups,  are 
largely  engaged  in  forestry.  They  pro- 
vide the  world  with  mahogany,  ebony, 
and  the  valuable  okoume  trees,  excellent 
for  use  in  plywood.    Up  to  now  the  prin- 


cipal industry  m  Gabon  has  been  the 
processing  of  timber  in  sawmills  and 
plants  producing  pl.vwood.  In  recent 
years  agriculture  has  become  developed, 
including  cacao,  coffee  and  nee.  and  the 
future  offers  great  challenge  for  the 
economy,  with  its  manganese,  uranium, 
and  oil  resources  already  being  worked 
and  Its  iron  ore  soon  to  become  another 
large  additional  source  of  income  Hy- 
droelectric power  from  the  livers  will  be 
harnessed  to  provide  the  country  with 
energy.  To  achieve  this  goal  Gabon 
must  contend  with  the  vastncss  and 
density  of  the  forest,  the  resulting  diffi- 
culties in  developing  an  internal  trans- 
portation system,  and  other  problems 
relating  to  the  climate  and  dispersion  of 
the  population.  But  the  economy  is  be- 
ing diversified  and  tlie  extension  of  the 
transportation  system  continues.  Econ- 
omists predict  that  by  1970  Gabon  may 
have  the  highest  per  capita  income  or. 
tlie  whole  African  Continent. 

With  the  coming  of  independence,  the 
people  of  Gabon  adopted  a  constitution 
reaffirming  the  principles  of  the  French 
E>eclaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man.  which 
are  aL«:o  embodied  in  our  Declaration  of 
Independence       The    Constitution    pro- 
vides for  freedom  of  conscience  and  reli- 
gion.    Gabon  is  a  republic  "indivisible. 
democratic,  and   social"  and  the  .sover- 
eignty of  the  people  is  exercised  bv  then- 
representatives.      Pre-sident    Leon'  M'ba, 
once  convicted  in  a  French  court  for  his 
aclivitie,';  against  F.^ench  rule,  now  has 
led  his  people  into  freedom  and  a  clo.se 
friendship  with  Prance,  as  well  as  the 
entire  Western  World.     Noting  that  the 
colonial  era  did  not  leave  a  heritage  of 
bitterness.  President  M'Ba  has  dcMrlared 
that    Gabon  is  a  hospitable  land     Those 
who  have  trod  our  soil  have  taken  away 
with    them    only    happy    and    favorable 
memories  "      Believing    with    President 
M'Ba  that  "the  struggle  for  man's  free- 
dom IS  a  mission.  '  we  congratulate  the 
people  of  Gabon  on  the  second  anniver- 
sary of  their  independence. 


Community   Service   Organizaticn :    On 
Behalf  of  the  Basic  Freedoms 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SHELLEY 

OF    CAL-IFiRNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  20,  1962 

Mr  SHELLEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  today  I 
should  like  to  pay  homage  to  an  organi- 
zation which,  in  the  midst  of  technologi- 
cal and  international  chaos,  has  seen 
that  there  are  many  problems  left  to 
solve  whose  solutions  require  continued 
application  of  basic  democratic  prin- 
ciples. 

The  organization  is  the  Community 
Service  Organization.  Their  mission  is 
to  integrate  the  Spanish-speaking  resi- 
dents in  the  West  of  the  United  States 
into  the  communities  in  which  they  live. 
Their  method  of  solution  is  to  fully  in- 
form  these  people  of.  and   teach  these 


people  how  to  use  their  basic  freedoms, 
includi.ng  the  right  lo  vote,  petition,  or- 
ganize, and  assembie.  In  other  words, 
the  Commumty  Service  Organization 
wishes  to  make  clear  that  the  ConsUtu- 
tion  applK  ,--  to  all  and  that  it  is  a  docu- 
ment deeding  to  all  the  right  to  use  and 
be  prot  cted  by  its  guarantees. 

DnruiL-  these  times  when  we  are  so 
often  sii  immersed  m  the  sensational  we 
forget  how  much  remaim  to  be  done  in 
this  countrj-  that  is  just  the  plain  every- 
day work  of  democracy. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  my  mind  this  is  the 
mission  of  the  Community  Service  Or- 
gani;:atior. :  It  has  not  forgotten  this 
plain  c^  eryday  work  of  democracy. 

Perhaps.  M:.  Speaker,  the  quickest 
way  to  cor.vey  the  success  of  the  Com- 
munity Service  Organization  m  tackling 
this  task  is  a  brief  bcfore-and-after 
sketch.  For  anyone  from  my  home  State 
knows  that  the  lot  of  the  persons  with 
Spanish  surnames  in  California  was  far 
different  before  the  advent  of  the  Com- 
munity Service  Organization  and  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  status  this  group  is 
beginning  now  to  enjoy. 

Th^  'before"  picture  was  relatively 
grim.  Many  were  shunted  off  into  un- 
sanitary and  ill-cared -for  'barrios"  of 
California  towns:  less  than  10  percent 
were  registe'red  to  vote. 

Sixteen  years  later,  close  to  one-half 
million  or  more  are  registered :  much  of 
the  parent  generation  have  become  citi- 
zens: and  articulate  leaders  versed  in 
organizational  processes  now  speak  for 
their  o^-n  people  and  serve  in  public 
offices. 

Moreover.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  soon  as  the 
strength  of  this  hitherto  amorphous  and 
unheard-from  group  became  a  politically 
.'^is:ri;licar.t  statistical  fact,  community 
leaders  began  to  deplore,  rather  than  ig- 
nore their  condition,  and  then  finally 
restore  the  areas  in  winch  they  lived. 

In  addition,  this  16-year-old  organiza- 
tion now  boasts  at  least  33  California 
chapters  and  several  m  Arizona  and 
Texas.  The  membership  is  over  10.000 
persons. 

To  really  comprehend  its  place  in  the 
various  communities  where  it  is  active, 
one  should  hear  recounted  the  saga  of 
each  locale,  for  each  is  a  story  of  tre- 
mendous dynamism  and  patience  on  the 
part  of  members  of  the  Community  Serv- 
ice Organization  and  those  who  believe 
in  it. 

The  local  chapters  of  the  Community 
Service  Organization  have  protected  the 
domestic  farm  laborer  or  worker  from 
encroachment  on  his  domain  by  the 
foreign  worker.  Simultaneously,"  they 
have  backed  the  worker  m  his  appeals  for 
a  decent  minimum  wage  and  unemploy- 
ment iiisurance. 

Chiefly  active  in  my  own  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  Community  Service  Organi- 
zation has  made  its  impact  felt  statewide 
by  niflucncing  the  legislative  program  in 
our  State.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
extension  of  the  State  old-age  pensions 
to  noncitizens  was  in  great  part  their 
achievement. 

There  are  many  more  examples  to  fur- 
ther document  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Community  Service  Organization: 
they  better  the  lot  of  their  members,  not 
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through  huge  spending  programs  or  a 
complex  committee  superstructure,  but 
through  a  persistent  demand  on  the  lo- 
cal level  for  the  basic  freedoms  such  as 
voting;  and,  in  a  period  of  almost  fran- 
tic international  awareness,  they  have 
remembered  to  flght  for  our  own  Amer- 
ican immigrant — someone  who  has  al- 
ways been  an  important  source  of  diver- 
sity and  talent  in  our  culture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
your  attention  the  names  of  but  a  few 
of  the  individuals  who  have  contributed 
so  much  to  make  the  Community  Serv- 
ice Organization  the  viable  instrument 
that  it  is.  They  include:  Herman  Gal- 
legos,  Jose  Correa,  Cruz  Reynoso,  David 
Burciaga,  Luis  B-arraza,  Anthony  Rios, 
Juan  Govea.  Alex  Zermenio,  Hon.  Abel- 
icio  Chavez.  Vicki  Lebrado,  Carmen 
Batiza,  Helen  Castaneda.  Cipriano  Sala- 
zar.  Carmen  Solis,  Madeline  Cepeda, 
Maria  Scott,  Mary  Salizar.  Claudine 
Arias,  Helen  Rosales,  Louis  Zarate, 
Mario  N.  Lechuga,  Cesar  Chavez,  and 
William  Salazar. 

The  immediate  task  of  the  Community 
Service  Organization  is  to  get  as  many 
unregistered  citizens  registered  in  order 
that  they  participate  in  forthcoming 
elections.  This  task  will,  in  large  part, 
measure  the  impact  of  the  Community 
Service  Organization  on  the  community 
and  go  a  long  way  in  bringing  into  active 
participation  a  great  number  of  citizens 
into  the  workings  of  the  democracy. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  note  the  succinct  remarks  of  William 
Salazar  which  outlines  the  work,  and 
challenges,  of  the  Community  Service 
Organization: 

First,  we  have  awakened  hundreds  of  Span- 
Ish-speaJting  residents  to  their  responsibili- 
ties as  citizens. 

Second,  we  have  organized  a  group  of 
young,  eager,  responsible  people  for  self-help 
and  for  the  solution  of  problems  facing  the 
Spanish  speaking  and   the  community. 

Third,  we  are  developing  new  leadership 
which  will  conquer  the  upcoming  problems 
which  will  be  facing  us  as  a  community.  For 
example,  through  our  English  and  citizen- 
ship classes,  which  our  immigration  com- 
mittee is  sponsoring,  we  are  helping  some 
300  newcomers  to  find  their  way  in  becoming 
better  citizens. 

Also  our  immigration  committee  offers 
needed  help  and  assistance  to  those  who  are 
In  need  of  special  help  in  this  field:  and  hand 
in  hand  with  welfare  committees  they  have 
accomplished  their  task. 

Through  our  housing  committee  we  have 
Joined  other  civil  rights  organizations  to  seek 
the  establishment  of  a  fair  housing  ordi- 
nance and  to  promote  equal  housing  oppor- 
tunities for  all,  regardless  of  race,  color, 
creed,  or  national  origin. 

Through  our  voter  registration  committee 
we  have  undertaken  the  task  of  registering 
the  nonregistered  and  to  wake  up  the  Span- 
ish speaking  to  their  responsibilities  as 
Americans  and  to  make  this  body  a  more 
responsible    group    of    voters. 

Through  our  education  committee  we  have 
as  one  of  our  goals  the  task  of  helping  to 
motivate  and  raise  the  education  level  of 
our    young   people. 

Our  civil  rights  committee  stands  ready 
to  help  and  safeguard  the  rights  of  our 
members  and  all  other  minorities  who  might 
seek  our  help;  but  above  all  we  wish  to  Join 
other  chapters  of  the  Community  Service 
Organization  to  promote  the  betterment  of 
the  Spanish  speaking  in  California:  especial- 
ly the  many  agriculture  workers  throughout 
the  State. 


If  the  caliber  of  people  we  have  attracted 
has  any  bearing  on  whether  we  will  succeed 
or  not,  let  me  say  that  those  already  brought 
In  by  our  membership  corrunlttee  Ineures 
us  that   we   will   succeed 

As  you  can  all  see.  we  did  not  organize 
to  stand  still,  we  will  move  ahead  as  the 
Community  Service  Organization  has  done 
In  the  past  and  in  the  years  to  come  we 
can  be  proud  to  say  that  we  were  the  first 
to  answer  the  call  of  the  needs  of  the  Span- 
ish speaking  in  San  Francisco. 


Sandisfield,   Mass.,   Bicentennial, 
1762-1962 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    M.ASS.^CHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  20,  1962 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker  this  year 
the  little  town  of  Sandisfield.  nestled  in 
the  Berkshires  in  western  Massachu- 
setts, celebrates  its  200th  anniversary. 
This  is  a  noteworthy  event,  command- 
ing  special   consideration. 

The  pioneers  who  settled  in  Sandis- 
field in  1750,  were  a  church.s^'oing  people 
who  strictly  observed  the  Sabbath,  which 
commenced,  in  those  days,  on  Saturday 
evening.  They  had  no  fires  in  the 
churches  then,  and  footstoves  were  in 
great  demand.  Preaching  was  had  by 
taxing  the  people  for  the  expenses  of  the 
church.  Nonetheless,  the  people  in- 
sisted upon  sei-vices  even  in  the  face  of 
inconvenience,  and  the  town  began  its 
history  deep  in  the  belief  of  divine  guid- 
ance. 

The  earliest  settlers  in  Sandisfield 
were  immigrants  from  Plymouth,  Mass,, 
and  Wethersfield  and  New  Haven, 
Conn.— Puritans  all.  They  were  con- 
cerned not  only  with  problems  of  the 
soul,  but  with  problems  of  practicality, 
including  those  of  eovernment.  In  1758. 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  receive 
conveyance  of  1  acre  for  a  burying 
ground,  at  a  spot  selected  a  little  north- 
erly and  short  of  a  mile  from  the  meet- 
inghouse. Community  action  in  this  in- 
stance bred  further  action  and  on  March 
6.  1762,  the  town  was  formally  incor- 
porated. 

When  originally  admitted  to  the  field 
of  official  community  life,  Sandisfield  was 
largely  controlled  by  officials  residing  in 
other  areas. 

The  first  town  meeting  following  in- 
corporation was  called  by  virtue  of  a 
warrant  issued  by  Joseph  Dwight,  of 
Great  Barrington,  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  the  original  town  proprietors,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  citizens  of 
Worcester.  In  a  short  time,  however,  the 
people  of  Sandisfield  were  clamoring  for 
control  of  their  own  destinies,  and,  as  It 
was  to  work  out,  their  demands  were 
quickly  granted. 

Local  assurance  in  the  ability  of  self- 
government  was  founded  on  economic 
success,  which  came  about  the  moment 
the  first  arrivals  set  to  work  in  their 
own  interest.  Economically  speaking. 
Sandisfield  was  blessed  from  the  start 
with  a  great  deal   of   promise.     A  soil 


better  suited  to  the  growth  of  rich,  juicy 
grass  is  seldom  found,  and  this  fact  had 
a  decisive  effect  upon  the  outlook  of  the 
original  inhabitants.  Stockraising  was 
instituted  at  once,  and  sheep  raising  and 
dairying  were  also  soon  in  evidence.  By 
1855  there  were  175.000  pounds  of  cheese 
produced  locally,  as  well  as  considerable 
amounts  of  milk  and  cream. 

Another  early  economic  development 
of  considerable  .significance  hereabouts 
was  the  production  of  maple  sugar.  In 
1885  it  was  learned  that  Sandisfield  held 
the  lead  in  amount  of  maple  sugar  pro- 
duced— even  exceeding  that  produced  in 
Worthington,  in  Hampshire  County, 
which  was  then  laying  claim  to  the  title 
of  the  "Maple  Sugar  Capital."  At  one 
point  the  annual  production  of  maple 
sugar  by  Sandisfield  residents  reached  as 
much  as  84.876  pounds,  before  the  char- 
coal industry  came  along,  to  make  use 
of  maple  trees  for  other  purposes. 

Local  government  sprang  from  a  jus- 
tified sense  of  self-importance,  generated 
by  considerable  success  in  several  eco- 
nomic fields.  In  response  to  the  need  for 
government,  the  people  of  Sandisfield 
came  forward  with  ability  equal  to  that 
already  displayed  in  the  matter  of  eco- 
nomic sustenance.  Town  meetings  were 
conducted  with  much  dignity. 

The  township  covered  a  large  area, 
the  center  being  on  a  high  hill,  and  the 
sites  for  future  industry  located  to  the 
east,  on  the  Farmington  River,  When 
the  Revolution  oegan  in  1776.  there  were 
1.044  local  residents,  and  by  1800  Sandis- 
field had  become  the  fourth  largest  town 
in  the  county  with  1.857  people,  and  had 
supplied  the  citizens  of  Pittsfleld  with 
$300  to  help  them  build  a  meetinghouse. 
Fifteen  years  later,  in  spite  of  migration 
to  the  West,  the  Sandisfield  popula- 
tion held  up  to  1.615,  At  the  start  of 
the  Civil  War  there  were  still  1,585. 
and  the  town  remained  prosperous. 

The  war  hurt  Sandisfield.  The  young 
men  who  volunteered  for  service  in  the 
Union  Army  included  many  who  gave 
their  lives,  and  many  more  who  settled 
elsewhere  in  the  postwar  years.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  call  of  the  West  began 
to  take  its  toll,  in  the  1870's  and  1880's, 
and  the  buildup  of  industry  in  neighbor- 
ing districts  had  a  similar  depopulating 
effect.  The  resulting  decline  in  local 
population  figures  was  not  checked  until 
the  arrival  45  years  ago  of  Polish  immi- 
grants from  New  York  who  took  up  a 
number  of  the  abandoned  farms  and 
helped  to  stabilize  the  community  by 
their  industry. 

In  the  glory  days,  Sandisfield  had  at 
one  time  six  tanneries,  two  mills  making 
flaxseed  oil.  a  larger  maple  sugar  pro- 
duction than  any  other  town  in  the 
State,  a  silk  mill,  a  woolen  mill,  a  bat- 
tery, a  cooperage,  a  wagon  factory,  and 
numerous  saw  and  grist  mills.  Sandis- 
field was  a  model  version  of  the  indus- 
trialized agricultural  community.  In 
spite  of  the  merits  of  this  way  of  life, 
the  whole  trend  of  the  national  economy 
after  the  Civil  War  was  against  it  in- 
dustrially, and  there  was  nothing  for 
Sandisfield  to  do  but  to  surrender  its 
temporary  supremacy,  in  the  face  of 
overwhelming  odds. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  has  remained 
is  by  no  means  negligible.    A  variety  of 
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industrial  concerns  still  supply  a  liveli- 
hood to  the  people  of  the  area. 

Today  the  people  of  Sandisfield  can 
look  back  with  pride  upon  a  hLstory  de- 
voted to  work  and  reverence,  patriotic 
regard  and  satisfaction  in  local  achieve- 
ment. 

Moreover,  the  people  of  Sandisfield 
have  the  future  still  before  them — a  fu- 
ture in  which  the  beautiful  Berkshires 
undoubtedly  will  serve,  and  already  are 
beginning  to  serve,  as  an  area  to  which 
Americans  will  come  in  increasing  num- 
bers, out  of  respect  for  a  way  of  life  de- 
void  of   turmoil  and  chaos. 

Sandisfield  has  shown,  by  its  history. 
that  progress  is  not  only  achieved 
through  wealth,  turmoil,  and  ever-in- 
creasing production,  but  by  the  nur- 
turing of  those  qualities  inherent  in  the 
original  conception  of  the  American  wav 
of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege  today 
to  salute  the  good  people  of  Sandisfield 
as  they  join  together  to  celebrate  the 
200th  birthday  of  their  little  community, 
yeais  in  which  they  saw  their  loved  ones 
depart  on  seven  different  occasions  to 
go  forth  and  fight  for  the  liberty  we  all 
cherish  so  highly. 
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St.    Stephen:    Spirit   of    Hungary's 
Future 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  20.  1962 

Mr,   FEIGHAN.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  previously  granted.  I  insert  in  the 
Record  an  address  I  delivered  Sunday 
afternoon.  August  19.  at  the  St.  Stephen's 
Day  celebration,  held  under  the  auspices 
of    the    American    Hungarian    Catholic 
Society,    at    the    open-air    shrine    and 
chapel  on  the  grounds  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  Divine  Redeemer.   Lander  Road 
Orange  Village.  Ohio,  on  "St.  Stephen: 
Spirit  of  Hungary's  Future  ": 
St.  Stephen  :  Spirit  of  Hungary's  Future 
I  am   honored    with    the   opportunity   you 
have  given  me  to  Join  with  you  in  vour  an- 
nual observance  of  St.  Stephens  Dav      This 
IS  a  memorable  day  for  all  Hungarians  every- 
where in  the  world.     This  observance  honors 
an  enlightened  ruler,  a  beloved  king  among 
men,  and  the  patron  saint  of  the  Hungarian 
nation. 

The  history  of  the  Hungarian  nation  is 
inseparably  connected  with  the  life  and 
times  of  St.  Stephen.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  Hungarian  nation  existed  as  a 
European  state  for  approxlmatelv  100  years 
before  King  Stephen  became  ruler  of  that 
land.  But  those  100  years  are  dimly  recorded 
by  history.  The  coming  of  King  Stephen 
shaped  the  Hungarian  nation,  established 
Its  foundation,  gave  it  identitv  to  the  knc.wn 
world,  and  blessed  it  with  a  greatne.'^s  of  pur- 
pose that  has  endured  for  almost  a  millen- 
nium. 

It  was  King  Stephen,  youthful  In  vears. 
with  a  rareness  of  mind,  who  studied  Cliris- 
t  anity  and  converted  to  it.  brought  conver- 
sion of  the  entire  nation  to  Christlanltv  He 
assumed  the  kingship  of  Hungary  with  a 
crown  that  has  since  become  known  as  the 


Holy  Crown  of  St.  Stephen,  and  which,  to 
this  day.  stands  as  an  indelible  svmbol  of 
Hungary  as  a  nation.  So  strong  and  so  be- 
nign wa£  the  influence  of  King  Stephen  upon 
the  life  of  his  nation  that  long  after  Hun- 
gary ceased  t«  be  ruled  by  a  king,  the  crown 
of  King  Stephen  has  remained  as  the  symbol 
of  state  authority. 

King  Stephen  brought  many  things  to  the 
Hungarian    nation    which   have   endured    the 
test  of  time.     But   two  of  his  contributions 
stand  out  In  the  world  of  our  times      The 
first    was    hLs    declaration    of    responsibility 
which  must  be  assumed  by  all  citizens  of  a 
nation,  the  foremost  of  which  was  the  exact- 
ing  duty   of   the   rich    to   care   for    the   poor 
This   declaration   was   based   upon    the   basic 
Christian    virtue   of   charity.     King   Stephen 
applied   that   virtue    to   the   everydav   life  of 
his   nation   and    Judged    his   subject.^   by   the 
manner    in    which    they   devoted    themselves 
to  that  virtue.     His  second  contribution  was 
teaching   the  virtue  of   tolerance  among   his 
people— tolerance    between    and    among    all 
classes,  tolerance  of  the  people  in  the  neigh- 
boring   states,    and    especially    tolerance    of 
non-Magyars    who    were    living    under     the 
crown   of   Hungary      These   and   other   con- 
tributions  of    King    Stephen    to    his    people, 
given  in  the  highest  Christian  tradition,  ac- 
cepted and  cherished  by  the  Hungarian  peo- 
ple, contributed  to  the  canonization  of  King 
Stephen   as   a   great  saint   of    the   Christian 
church. 

If  we  observe,  but  quickly,  the  long  and 
glorious  history  of  the  Hungarian  Nation 
since  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  we  may 
Judge  how  well  these  virtues  were  adopted  by 
the  Magyars  and  the  importance  they  bear 
to  the  existence  of  the  Hungarian  nation 
tcday. 

In  the  13th  century,  when  the  golden 
hordes  were  the  scourge  of  the  Etirasian  con- 
tinent, It  was  in  Hungary  that  the  campaign 
of  Batu  Khan,  favorite  son  of  Genghis  Khan, 
was  stopped.  That  battle  cost  the  Hun- 
garian nation  dearly  Some  historians  esti- 
mate that  as  much  as  40  percent  of  Hun- 
garian manhood  was  sacrificed  in  the  defense 
of  Christian  Europe 

Again  in  the  16th  century  the  people  of 
Hungary,  standing  !u<=  a  bastion  of  defense 
for  western  EXirope,  were  called  upon  to  repel 
the  Turkish  Invjisions  Here  we  are  re- 
minded of  Prince  Hunyadi,  leader  of  the 
defense  of  Christian  Europe,  and  for  the 
success  of  Hunyadis  campaign,  the  an- 
gelus  prayer  of  Christianity  was  ordered  by 
Pope  Urban  the  fourth — these  and  many 
other  epics  of  Ciiristendom  have  earned  for 
the  Hungarian  nation  the  esteem  and  the 
honor  of   Christendom. 

In  our  times  we  witness  Hungarian  sacri- 
fices in  defense  of  their  Christian  heritage 
Occupied  as  they  are  by  the  new  infidels  from 
Moscow,  oppressed  and  persecuted  as  they  are 
because  of  their  devotion  to  Christian  prin- 
ciples, dedicated  as  they  are  to  the  timeless 
principles  of  liberty,  justice,  and  freedom, 
they  arc  the  special  target  of  organized  evil 
on  the  march. 

The  modern  day  symt>oI  of  this  great  Hun- 
garian heritage  is  Joseph  Cardinal  Minds- 
zenty. 

When  the  hordes  of  Moscow  occupied  Hun- 
gary In  the  closing  days  of  V^'orld  War  11, 
It  was  Cardinal  Mindszenty  who  stood  as  the 
rallying  point  of  a  nation  sentenced  to  na- 
tional punishment  because  of  political  de- 
velopments in  central  east  Europe,  little 
known  or  understood  by  the  leaders  in  the 
West.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Hungary  was 
not  regarded  in  the  councils  of  the  West  as 
a  liberated  nation,  and  worse,  it  was  left  to 
the  pitiless  tyranny  of  the  men  from  Moscow. 
And  the  Russian  despots  lost  no  time  in  in- 
troducing their  carefully  organized  program 
of  national  punishment  upon  Hungarian 
people.  In  these  circumstances  Cardinal 
Minds7e..ty.  dynamic  in  the  traditions  of  St 
Stephen,  raUied  the  Hungarian  nation  from 


the  depths  of  despair  to  stand  boldlv  before 
the  Russian  occupier.  So  strong  was  his 
appeal,  so  brave  his  leadership,  that  in  the 
only  free  election  held  in  Hungarv,  the  Com- 
munist puppets  were  routed  and  the  voice  of 
Hungary  spoke  out  for  leaders  that  would 
guarantee  the  blessings  of  self-government. 
But  Cardina.  Mmdszenty  and  the  gallant 
people  of  Hungary  have  paid  a  heavy  price 
for  their  bravery  and  determination.  To 
break  the  spirit  of  the  Hungarian  people. 
Cardinal  Mindszenty  was  made  the  target  of 
an  evil  campaign  organized  and  directed  by 
the  Russian  t\Tant6,  Falsely  accused,  tried 
before  a  court  of  puppets,  condemned  and 
sentenced  by  the  stooges  of  Moscow,  Cardinal 
Mindszenty  was  put  m  chains. 

The  Hungarian  people,  in  their  great  free- 
dom revolution  of  1956,  removed  those  chains 
from  Cardinal  Mindszenty  and  returned  him 
to  his  rightful  place  as  spiritual  leader  of  a 
Nation   dedicated   to  those  moral   principles 
without    which    liberty     freedom,    and    inde- 
pendence are  meaningless     When  the  hordes 
of  Moscow  reinvaded  Hungary  on  November 
4.    1956.    Cardinal    Mindszenty   found    refuge 
in  the  American  Embassy  in  Budapest,    There 
he  has  remained  these  past  6  years,  awaiting 
action  by  the  nations  of  the  free  world  on 
their  promises  expressed  through  the  resolu- 
tion on  Hungary,  enacted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly   of    the    United    Nations.      Cardinal 
Mindszenty  has  made  it   clear  that  he  will 
not  leave  Hungary,  that  his  dutv  is  to  stand 
fast  with  the  good  people  of  Hungary,  and 
that  the  emancipation  of  Hungary  is  the  only 
condition  under  which  a  change  in  his  pres- 
ent status  can  be  effected 

The  brave  and  noble  spirit  of  Cardinal 
M.ndszenty  reminds  th?  world  of  the  brave 
and  noble  spirit  of  the  Hungarian  people 
which  finds  its  foundation  in  the  life,  the 
times,  and  the  teachings  of  St,  Stephen,  the 
first  Christian  King  of  Hungary 

And  so  today,  as  we  celebrate  St  Stephen's 
Day.  we  are  reminded  of  a  long  and  glorious 
past,  as  we  recognize  the  cruel  and  demoral- 
izing injustices  which  dominate  evervday 
life  in  Hungary  today  We  who  have  faith, 
know  the  spiritual  power  nf  Christianity  and 
have  an  unwavering  belief  in  the  goodness 
of  Almighty  God  These  beliefs  and  this 
spiritual  power  have  withstood  attacks  from 
tyrants  and  despots  in  the  past  and  have  gone 
on  to  greater  glory  and  happiness  for  all  who 
believe. 

We  who  are  gathered  here,  are  confident 
of  the  future  of  Hungary  because  no  power 
on  earth  can  break  the  tradition  of  a  thou- 
sand years  of  Hungarian   history. 


Battery  C,  5th  Howitzer  Battalion,  43d 
Artillery.  Honored  at  Erie,  Pa. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  20,  1962 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
fine  welcome-home  ceremony  was  held  at 
Erie.  Pa..  Sunday,  August  19.  for  Bat- 
tery C,  5th  Howitzer  Battalion.  43d  Artil- 
lery. 

This  outstanding  Army  Reserve  unit 
had  just  completed  10  months  of  active 
duty  during  which  it  won  many  deserved 
honors  and  received  the  rating  of  "su- 
perior," 

These  young  men  exemplified  the  high 
type  of  able  and  unselfish  young  people 
in  our  Reserve  Forces.     I  was  proud  to 
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August  20 


1962 


II 


participate  in  the  welcome -home  cere- 
mony and  under  unanimous  consent  I 
insert  in  the  Ricord  a  copy  of  the  cere- 
mony's program  and  the  address  I  de- 
livered as  principal  speaker: 
Wccoare  Home:    BArrntT  C,   5th  Howitzer 

Battaliow.  43d  Abtho-kbt   Prom   Erie,   Pa  . 

SuNDAT,  August  19,  1962,  8  p.m.,  Academy 

Stadium,  E»ie,  Pa. 

Battery  C,  5th  Howitzer  Battalion,  43d 
Artillery,  U.S.  Army  Reserve:  Capt.  Clair  W. 
Steel,  commanding;  1st  Lt.  Paul  B. 
Kraus,  executive  officer.  Ist  Lt.  Thomas  M 
Helntzel,  assistant  executive  officer:  1st 
Sgt.  Louis  S.  Plsanl;  M.  Sgt.  Harold  E.  Beck, 
chief,  firing  battery;  Sgt.  Frank  La  Rlccla, 
motor  sergeant:  Sfc.  Richard  M.  Thompson. 
mcM  steward:  Sgt.  Ronald  A  Paster,  supply 
sergeant;  Sgt.  Harold  E.  Velt,  platoon  ser- 
geant. 

history 

Activated  during  World  War  II  and  earned 
battle  credits  for  participation  in  the 
Ardennes-Aisace;  central  Europe;  Nor- 
mandy: northern  Prance  and  Rhineland 
campaigns  of  the  European  theater.  Served 
In  the  Army  Occupation  of  Germany  follow- 
ing the  end   of   the   war   until   August   1945. 

Deactivated  following  World  War  II.  Re- 
activated as  a  Reserve  unit  in  Erie.  Pa.,  on 
February  14,  1956.  as  part  of  the  377th  AAA 
Automatic  Weapons  Battalion  and  was  re- 
organized as  an  artillery  unit  ( 155  milli- 
meter)  In  June  1959. 

Entered  on  active  duty  October  1,  1961, 
with  mobiUzatlon  station  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla  . 
as  a  result  of  the  Berlin  crisis.  Returned 
to  Erie  on  August  9.  1962. 

PROGRAM 

Master  of  ceremonies:  Lt.  Col.  Walter  H 
Sapp   ( retired ) . 

Invocation:   Rev.  Jack  E.  Spencer. 

Introduction  of  guests:  Master  of  cere- 
monies. 

Welcome  from  city  of  Erie:  Hon  Charles 
B.    Williamson,  mayor,  city  of  Erie. 

Welcome  from  c  unty  of  Erie:  Commis- 
sioner Louis  J.  Rzymek,  board  of  commis- 
sioners. Erie  County. 

Welcome  home  address:  Hon.  James  E 
Van  Zandt,  Member  of  Congress. 

Letter  of  welcome  from  commanding  gen- 
eral. XXI  U.S.  Army  Corps:  Master  of  cere- 
monies. 

Resume  of  unit  activity:  Capt  Clair  W 
Steele. 

Formation  of  units:   Unit  commanders. 
Retreat  ceremony:   Armed  services  Reserve 
units. 

Benediction:  Rev.  Jack  E.  Spencer. 

Welcome  Home  Reserves 
< Address    by    Representative    James    E.    Van 
Zaxdt,  Member  of  Congress,  2ath  District 
of  Penr.sylvania,  House  of  Representatives, 
at    the   homecomin-^    ceremonies   in   honor 
of  Battery  C.  5th  Howitzer  Battalion    43d 
Artillery,  Erie,   Pa,  August    19,   1962) 
All    of    us    In    Pennsylvania    are    glad    to 
welcome    home    the    men    of   Battery    C.    5ta 
Hjwltzer    Battalion.    43d    .'^rtinery. 

We  extend  to  them  our  most  sincere  good 
wishes  and  we  pledge  our  help  in  making 
their  adjustment  to  civilian  life  as  swift 
and  as  smooth  as  possible. 

We  recognize  the  great  debt  of  gratitude 
we  owe  to  the  men  of  Battery  C.  We  know, 
too,  that  we  owe  them  our  heartfelt  respect 
and  honor.  They  have  earned  our  grati- 
tude through  their  unquestioning  service 
in  our  Nation's  Armed  Forces. 

These  men  have  sacrificed  much  private 
comfort  and  wealth  that  we  might  remain 
safe  and  free. 

Many  of  them  have  had  to  mterruin  their 
careers  or  their  schooling  in  midstream  and 
many  have  suffered  great  financial  losa  dur- 
ing their  terms  of  active  service. 


Through  this  welcome  home  program — 
grateful  residents  of  Erie  demonstrate  their 
appreciation  for  the  magnificent  work  they 
have  accomplished. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  now 
to  outline  briefly  for  you  the  achievements 
of  the  Erie  unit  during  their  activation. 

Battery  C  established  a  record  of  which  it 
can  be  justly  proud. 

It  is  a  record  which  should  give  comXort 
to  all  Americans  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
defense  of  the  Nation  is  In  capable  hands, 
when  it  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  men  who 
are  of  the  calliper  of  Battery  C. 

The  unit  quickly  organized  Itself  when  It 
was  ordered  to  active  duty,  and  proceeded, 
without  accident  or  Incident,  to  Fort  Sill,  Its 
assigned  training  site. 

Before  a  month  was  out.  Battery  C  was 
already  underecjing  the  initial  phases  of  Its 
training. 

During  the  succeeding  3  months  the  unit 
co.-npleted  the  4th  U.S.  Army  training  test. 
It  might  be  well  to  note  at  this  point  that 
the  training  program  which  Battery  C  com- 
pleted was  a  stiff  one.  It  is  meant  to  harden 
men  for  {lossible  combat.  It  is  tough.  It 
is  difficult  We  can  sense  some  measure  of 
the  ha.-dships  experienced  by  the  personnel 
of  Battery  C  -if  we  realize  that  during  the 
month  of  January  the  unit  spent  2  nights 
per  week  in  the  field  In  preparing  for  Its 
training  test— 2  nights  per  week  in  the  field 
in  bitter  cold  of  winter. 

They  had  to  work  hard  but  they  success- 
fully completed  their  initial  training  assign- 
ment. In  short,  the  men  of  Battery  C 
demonstrated  that  they  could  do  the  job. 
Bvt  this   was  only  the  beginning. 

Battery  Cs  next  test  was  the  41st  Artillery 
Group  training  test. 

Through  the  ley  months  of  February  and 
March  the  men  and  officers  of  Battery  C 
welded  themselves  into  an  efficient  and  effec- 
tive fighting  force  firing  the  75-minimeter, 
lOii-millu-neter,  and  155-millimeter  howitzers. 

They  readied  themselves  for  the  group 
artillery  test.  In  April  they  proved  that  their 
long  hours  of  training  had  been  productive. 
Bait^ry  C  scored  an  amazing  91.4  on  the 
artillery  test,  the  highest  score  recorded  at 
Port  Sill  m  10  years. 

Yes,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Battery  C  Re- 
serve unit  had  bettered  the  Regulars. 

Battery  C  also  had  a  score  of  100  percent 
in  gunnery,  v.hich  marked  the  first  time  that 
this  feat  had   ever  been  achieved. 

This  exemplary  record  was  capped  In  June 
when  Battery  C  passed  the  annual  general 
inspection  and  received  a  rating  of  "superior," 
thf  highest  rating  in  the  5th  Howitzer  Bat- 
talion. 

Battery  C  also  earned  the  privilege  and 
honor  of  firing  for  the  Artillery  School  at 
Fo:-t  Sill.  Now.  the  men  of  Battery  C  were 
teaching  other  soldiers  their  skills. 

Battery  C  was  chosen,  too,  to  fire  the  105- 
m.i.limeter  howitzer  phase  of  the  post  dem- 
on.stration,  "the  mechanized  infantry  In  at- 
tack." 

t-ome  330  rounds  of  ammunition  were  fired 
in  this  demonstration.  150  shells  being  ex- 
pended in  the  short  space  of  11  minutes.  In 
all.  a  total  of  14.2,50  man-hours  were  spent 
in  supporting  the  artillery  school  on  firing 
demonstrations. 

There  Is  a  good  reason  for  the  success 
of  Battery  C.  It  lies  in  the  competence  and 
de%otion  to  duty  of  its  men.  Capt.  C.  W. 
Steele,  the  commanding  officer  of  Battery  C, 
has   been  an  inspiring  leader  to  his  men. 

Certainly  their  magnificent  performance 
wh.le  on  active  duty  must  be  partly  related 
to  ihe  high  character  of  the  leadership  they 
received  But  the  enlisted  men  of  Battery 
C  deserve  commendation  too.  We  have  the 
example  of  M  Sgt  Harold  E  Beck,  who  was 
awarded  the  Army  Commendation  Medal  for 
meritorious  -service  during  this  tour  of  ac- 
tive   duty:    the    example    of    Sp5c.    James   J. 


Strub,  who  received  a  commendation  for  his 
outstanding  performance  while  serving  with 
the  artillery  school;  and  the  example  of 
Sp4c.  David  Brunner,  who  was  commended 
for  his  assistance  to  the  41st  Group  in  prep- 
aration for  its  annual  general  Inspection. 

Tbese  men  set  a  high  standard  for  their 
comrades  in  arms  Without  the  great  work 
of  these  men.  as  well  as  the  teamwork  of  the 
other  members  of  Battery  C,  Its  mission  and 
the  mission  of  the  entire  Army  Reserve  pro- 
gram could  not  have  been  accomplished. 

I  would  like  to  sketch  for  you  that  broader 
Reserve  mission  to  which  the  activity  of  Bat- 
tery C  contributed  so  much. 

It  ia  critically  important  that  we  under- 
stand why  these  men  of  Battery  C.  as  well  as 
156,000  other  reservL^ts,  were  called  to  active 
duty  for  a  year 

During  the  l.mg  months  while  these  men 
served  their  Nation,  many  of  them — and 
many  of  us  at  home — may  have  questioned 
the  value  of  activating  the  Reserves.  Their 
training  assignments  while  on  active  duty 
may  have  appeared  to  be  only  remotely  re- 
lated to  the  struggle  against  possible  Com- 
munist aggression.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  It  bears  recmpha^^ls 
that  the  Reserves  were  called  up  to  prevent 
a  war  from  beginning,  not  necessarily  to 
fight  one.  And  in  the  event  that  war  should 
have  broken  out,  the  Reserves  were  pre- 
paring to  fight  In  such  a  conflict  until  It  was 
successfully  concluded. 

This  Is  the  meaning  behind  the  long,  cer- 
tainly painful,  months  of  training  at  Fort 
Sill.  This  is  the  meaning  behind  the  great 
sacrifice  these  men  have  made.  Any  attempt 
to  obscure  the  value  of  the  service  of  the 
Reserves  does  them  a  great  disservice  and 
threatens  the  morale  of  the  American  people 
In  their  efforts  to  win  the  cold  war. 

The  Reserves  were  ordered  to  active  duty 
In  the  midst  of  the  Berlin  crisis  last  sum- 
mer. There  were  clear  indications  at  that 
time  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  East 
German  Government  might  attempt  a  quick 
takeover  of  the  city.  This  would  have  pre- 
sented the  West  with  an  accomplished  politi- 
cal fact  of  life. 

Such  a  situation  could  have  either  touched 
off  world  war  III  with  all  of  its  attendant 
horrors  or  would  have  perhaps  cowed  the 
West  into  submission.  Neither  alternative 
was  desirable.  Both  threatened  to  disrupt, 
perhaps  shatter,  the  fabric  of  Western 
unity.  Capitulation  in  Berlin  would  have 
spelled  the  breakup  of  the  western  alliance 
Confidence  In  America's  ability  and  will- 
ingness to  defend  our  Allies,  or  to  defend 
Itself  and  Its  vital  interests,  would  have 
been  seriously  undermined.  There  was  a 
compelling  need  to  demonstrate  to  the  Com- 
munists our  determination  to  meet  their 
pressures  on  Berlin. 

These  pressures  were  further  helehtened 
by  the  erection  of  the  Infamous  Berlin  wall 
We  had  to  find  some  way  to  cinvince  the 
Soviet  Union  that  we  were  not  making  Idle 
protests.  We  had  to  convince  the  Kremlin 
that  we  were  willing  to  use  force.  If  neces- 
sary, to  live  up  to  our  treaty  commitments 
and  to  secure  our  rights  in   Europe. 

Several  policy  changes  were  initiated  that 
were  decidedly  aimed  at  convincing  the  So- 
viets of  our  firm  resolution.  Congress  was 
asked  to  provide  a  sizable  Increase  in  the 
defense  budget.  Gen.  Lucius  Clay  was  sent 
to  West  Germany  as  the  per.sonal  repre.senta- 
tlve  of  the  President.  American  troops  were 
dispatched  to  West  Berlin  and  deliberatelv 
routed  through  the  dlspu'ed  cf-rridor  which 
runs  between  West  Germany  and  West  Ber- 
lin. In  addition,  the  Reserves  were  called 
up. 

The  activation  of  the  Reserves,  therefore, 
was  a  part  of  an  overall  response  to  growing 
Communist  military  moves  which  might  have 
pushed  us  out  of  West  Berlin  before  we 
were   in   a   position   to   forestall    them. 


The  Reserves  performed  at  least  three  vital 
functions  during  their  tour  of  active  duty 
First  of  all,  they  clearly  demonstrated  that 
the  West  was  willing  to  use  Its  mllitarv 
might  to  preserve  its  rights  in  West  Ber'- 
Un.  It  showed  the  Communists  that  we 
were  prepared  to  back  uj)  our  strong  words 
with  the  force  of  our  arms 

Second,  the  Reserves  were  called  up  to 
strengthen  our  conventional  fighting  forces 
m  the  event  of  war.  Our  strategic  striking 
power  was  unmatched  We  had  more  bomb- 
ers and  long-range  missiles  than  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  were  in  a  better  position  to 
fight  a  general  war  than  a  conventional 
one.  Yet  we  were  aware  that  such  a  con- 
flict would  be  massively  destructive  for  both 
sides. 

Frankly,  we  needed  military  capabilities 
that  would  make  it  possible  for  us  to  re- 
spond to  a  threatened  Communist  attack 
with  weapons  that  were  short  of  the  biggest 
and  most  powerful  that  were  in  our  arsenal. 
We  had  to  hold  these  latter  weapons  In 
reserve  for  the  contingency  of  an  all-out 
Communist  attack. 

The  Communists  might  well  have  calcu- 
lated that  we  might  not  use  our  big  weap- 
ons If  they  simply  took  West  Berlin.  They 
might  have  assumed  that  we  would  have 
hesitated  to  use  force  to  retake,  or  hold  West 
Berlin  If  all  we  had  available  were  our  most 
destructive  weapons.  This  calculation  was 
upset  when  Reserves  were  called  up  Thev 
were  more  prepared  than  raw  recruits  to  be 
organized    into    effective    fighting    units. 

They  were  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
preparedness  to  bolster  our  Regular  Army 
Navy,  and  Air  Forces,  than  any  unit  which 
we  might  have   organized   from   scratch. 

As  the  Impressive  record  of  Erie's  Bat- 
tery C  demonstrates— confidence  In  the  Re- 
serves was  Justified. 

By  bolstering  our  military  power  quickly 
and  eflectlvely.  the  Reserves  strengthened 
the  bargaining  position  of  the  United  States 
in  Its  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union— 
not  only  on  West  Berlln-but  on  the  entire 
spectrum  of  political  Issues  which  still  sepa- 
rate East  and  West. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  United 
States  would  not  have  been  able  to  deploy 
thousands  of  Its  regular  combat  troops  to 
Europe  unless  the  Reserves  had  been  acti- 
vated. 

The  reservists  who  were  ordered  to  active 

flnlv.' ..^"^^""'"^     ^^'^     "^'^^     "^     Battery     C 
filled  the  void  created  by  the  deplovment  of 

co^d  nnf  °  ^^'""^  TJ^^s^  R^gul.ar  units 
could  not  hf.ve  been  safely  transferred  from 
their  assignments  in  the  United  States  un- 
less some  other  troops  were  available  to  take 
their  place  and  assume  their  responsibilities 
The  Reserves  were  given   these  tasks 

They  actec  fully  m   their  capacity  as  Re- 
Fo7cM    ^^    ''-''^'^"P    support    for    the    Armed 

UrTr^n"!;  *^-  ^^^^^^^  bought  time  for  the 
fnrnl  .K  ?^'^  ^°  ''""^  ^  '^''K"  conventional 
f?,tf  .^  '"'  "°*'  ^  sustained  Into  the 
n^^^y.  "'■■"^  ^^^  y^^'  of  Reserve  actlva- 
rion'  If  ^"^'  ^""^  ^^'^  P'«ns-  ar>d  has  al- 
ready taken  definite  steps  toward  the  organ- 
ization of  two  additional  divisions. 

In  all,  the  Army  will  stand  at  about  1 
million  men  grouped  into  16  divisions  and 
various  specialized  units.  The  expansion  of 
tne  Army  wc  uld  have  been  seriously  ham- 
pered, and  the  Nation's  security  would  have 
Deen  gravely  undermined,  if  the" Reserves  had 
not  been  on  s-ation. 

The  Reserv.'s  provided  a  protective  screen, 

tLLT""^-  ^^^''"'^  *^'^^^  ^b«  Army  and 
the  Nation  were  able  to  Uke  slock  of  its 
defenses,  to  repair  weaknesses,  and  to  initi- 
ate needed  changes  in  our  military  posture 

brairZ^  '''^'*  ^^^  Reserve  callup  in  the 
Droader  perspociive  of  the  cold  war.  we  will 

valnPoAvf°^*''""  ^°  ^^^^'  appreciate  the 
vaiue  Of  the  R«  serves  and  we  will  be  more  pre- 
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pared  to  understand  and  properly  evaluate 
the  magnificent  work  accomplished  by  them 
The  reservist^s  who  are  now  coming  home 
shoula  not  mmimi/e  the  mission  thev  have 
accomplished  They  have  a  right  to"  claim 
our  gratitude  and  honor.  They  have  a  right 
to  point  to  their  record  with'  pride  They 
have  served  their  country  well  and  honor"- 
ably  and  the  Nation  is  better  for  thei-  serv- 
ice 

Let  no  cynical  voice  doubt  about  the  merit 
of  the  Job  done  by  the  Reserves  Let  no  one 
suggest  that  the  reservists  wasted  their  time 
while  on  active  duty.  Let  everyone  be  as- 
sured that  the  Communists  were  moved  by 
the  Reserve  callup.  Let  everyone  under- 
stand that  the  Reserves  helped  keep  the 
peace. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  handliiig  the  Re- 
serve program,  from  a  congressional  stand- 
point, the  record  of  the  Reserves  over  the 
last  year  leads  me  to  one  final  comment  It 
seems  to  me  beyond  dispute  that  the  Re- 
serves have  underlined  the  continued  need 
for  a  strong  military  Reserve  program  The 
cost  to  the  Nation  of  maintaining  Its  Regular 
Armed  Forces  would  be  considerably  greater 
unless  we  have  a  large  well -organized  Re- 
serve system  to  rely  upon 

We  count  on  the  Reser\es  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  their  country  in  time  of  peril  As 
their  performance  during  the  recent  callup 
indicates,  they  are  reliable  troops  who  can 
be  swiftly  organized  into  tough,  well-trained 
fighting  units 

They  can  perform  the  following  functions 
which  no  other  milit<iry  organization  can 
discharge:  (li  They  cost  relatively  little  In 
terms  of  their  usefulness:  (2i  they  can  per- 
form a  great  variety  of  military  "jobs;  (3) 
they  can  release  regular  tro<Dps  "for  deploy- 
ment to  bases  overseas;  (4i  and.  when  nec- 
essary, they  can  strengthen  the  Nation's 
bargaining  position  in  negotiations  with  Its 
enemies 

You   men  of   Battery   C  have   displayed   a 
high  level   of  service  which  the  Natlo'n  ex- 
pects of   the  Reserves      The  proud  record  of 
the  Reserves  has  buttressed  our  confidence 
in  the  Reserve  program  and  has  pointed  up 
the   need    for  our  continued   support   of   It 
We  are  comforted  that  the  Reserves  are  com- 
ing home,  that,  like  the  men  of  Battery  C 
they  are  returning  to  their  loved  ones      We 
are   comforted,    too.   in   a    higher   and   more 
profound   sense      We  are   comforted   in   the 
knowledge  that  we  can  rely  on  the  Reserves 
Finally,  you  men  of  Erie's  Battery  C  have 
given  heightened  meaning  to  that  knowledge 
and   by   your  contribution   to  our   national 
security,  we  acknowledge  today  that  we  owe 
you  an  undying  debt   of  gratitude 
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HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  20.  1962 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker  our 
own  country,  at  one  time  the  most  pros- 
perous country  on  earth,  may  soon  turn 
beggar.  In  fact,  in  some  instances,  we 
have  ah-eady  done  so.  We  are  the  only 
nation  of  con.sequence  on  earth  that  has 
more  than  1,000  communities  dyinp  on 
the  vine.  We  are  the  only  civilized  coun- 
try- on  eartli  with  5  million  unemployed. 
We  are  the  only  country  on  earth  where 
industries  are  moving  out  instead  of  in. 


In  the  past  10  years  more  than  3.500  in- 
dTistnes  have  left  our  United  States  to 
establish  overseas.  Every  other  indus- 
trial nation  on  earth  is  booming  Ger- 
many, Prance.  Japan.  England,  and  oth- 
ers are  so  prosperous  that  they  are 
pleading  for  workers  from  all  over  the 
world. 

We  are  begt;ing  countries  to  pay  their 
bills  to  us  so  we  can  stay  solvent.  We 
are  even  begging  Japan  to  establish  an 
industry  in  the  United  States  Japan 
refuses  unless  she  can  bring  along  25- 
cent-an-hour  workers.  More  than  80,- 
000  small  businesses  m  our  country  are 
going  broke  this  year.  There  is  not  a 
major  industry  m  the  United  States 
that  is  not  planning  or  studying  the 
possibility  of  going  to  some  foreign  coun- 
try in  order  to  survive 

The  United  States  is  the  only  country 
in  the  world  that  does  not  protect  its 
industries  or  the  jobs  of  its  workers. 
Every  other  nation  on  earth  stops  im- 
ports as  soon  as  an  industry  is  hurt  or  a 
single  worker  thrown  out  of  a  job.  Every 
other  nation  on  earth  imports  onlv  what 
it  needs  and  what  it  cannot  produce  it- 
self. Our  country  is  the  only  nation  on 
earth  that  imports  billions  of  dollars  of 
products  we  already  have  in  surplus  and 
can  produce  ourselves 

In   the  past    16  years  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  spent  10  times  more  build- 
ing industries  overseas  than  ;t  has  spent 
on  building  industries  in  our  own  coun- 
try.    Our  gold  IS  gone      The  nations  of 
the  world  are  suspicious  of  our  dollar. 
If  these  nations  called  for  the  gold  due 
them,  the  United  States  would  be  $6  bil- 
lion short  of  gold      In  other  words  we 
would  not  have  an  ounce  of  gold  left      In 
fact,  we  would  be  S6  billion  short  of  what 
we  actually  owe  other  nations      A  few 
years  ago  we  had  over  $30  billion  behind 
our  dollar  and  we  owed  nothing  on  it. 
But  the  crazy  giveaway  program  of  the 
past  16  years  has  reduced  us  w  beggars 

rtTLL      EMPLOYMENT      EVEHY  WHERE      E.XCEPT 
V.VITED    STATES 

Full  employment  exists  in  Europe  and 
Japan.     In   fact,    they   have   more   jobs 
available  than  people  to  fill  them.     They 
are  not  worried  about  Ru.ssia,     Thev  are 
not  spending  66  percent  of  their  national 
budget  for  arms  to  defend   themselves. 
They  do  not  have  the  draft  m  full  scale. 
Only  the   United  States  is  spending  66 
percent  of  its  tax  dollar  for  defen.'^e  and 
keeping  the  draft  of  our  young  men.     We 
spend  for  defense  of  them  and  build  in- 
dustry  for  them  while  our  boys  have  to 
remain  in  service  to  defend  foreign  jobs 
and   v,-hen   our    boys   come    home    from 
service  they  find  our  own  mines  and  fac- 
tories   closed      Wliat    a    pity.     What    a 
farce.     How   long    are   the  people   going 
to  stand  for  this  one-sided  giveaway' 

WE    cm    MILLIONS    POR    FOREIGN    TOfRISM 

Northern  Wisconsin  is  a  tourist  para- 
dise. Just  think  how  fettle  help  is  given 
in  this  respect  I  know  how  little  Re- 
sorts in  northern  Wisconsin  are  barely 
hanging  on.  Many  just  cannot  save 
what  they  invested.  In  order  to  get  a 
small  business  loan  they  must  meet  re- 
quirements impo.ssiblc  to  meet  Yet. 
here  is  what  Uncle  Sam  is  dosn.i;  over- 
seas.    Here  is  a   typical   letter  of   more 
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than  100  I  have  received  this  year  from 
people  who  have  toured  Eiirope,  Africa, 
and  Japan. 

My  Deas  Concrissman:  I  have  just  re- 
turned Trom  a  tour  of  England,  PrEince,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Austria,  Germany,  and  Japan. 
These  countries  are  humming  with  activity. 
Every  day  you  see  more  people  In  these 
cities,  mostly  tourists,  that  you  would  never 
see  at  a  Foxirth  of  July  celebration  in 
America.  There  Is  no  poverty.  There  is  no 
unemplo3rment.  There  are  no  depressed 
areas.  These  people  are  more  prosperous 
than  the  average  American. 

Everywhere  these  countries  and  cities 
are  humming  with  activity.  They  are 
building  superhighways,  bridges,  resorts, 
apartment  buildings  20  stories  high,  new 
factories,  and  hotel  after  hotel.  Almost  a 
million  tourists  mostly  from  America  are 
here.  One  little  town  of  10,000  people  has  80 
hotels  and  is  building  6  more.  That  Is  what 
our  dollars  are  doing.  Just  why  does  our 
country  do  this  for  other  nations  when  it 
refuses   to  do  so   for   its  own? 

I    NEVIB    VOTED    FOR    THIS    GIVEAWAY    OF    JOBS 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  our  coun- 
try, except  that  it  has  and  is  being  given 
away  with  a  complete  disregard  for  the 
interest  of  our  own  people.  In  my  20 
years  in  Congress,  I  have  never  sup- 
ported this  giveaway  of  our  money,  gold, 
jobs,  and  our  industries.  I  feel  proud 
that  I  had  the  courage  to  withstand  the 
pressure.  At  one  time  there  were  only 
18  out  of  435  Congressmen  who  fought 
this  crazy  program.  I  was  one  of  the 
18.  This  year,  there  were  169  who  voted 
against  it.  We  need  only  50  more  votes 
in  the  House  to  stop  it.  The  people  can 
and  will  stop  it  if  they  know  the  truth  as 
to  what  is  happening. 

The  time  is  late.  It  is  going  to  take 
northern  Wisconsin  10  years  to  recover 
from  the  consequences  of  this  shameful 
giveaway.  The  trouble  is  that  people 
awaken  only  after  they  lose  their  busi- 
ness or  their  job.  People,  seldom  show 
concern  when  their  neighbor  loses  his 
business  or  his  job.  Unfortunately,  too 
many  people  show  concern  only  when 
they  themselves  lose  their  business  or 
their  jobs.  But  then  it  is  too  late  to  do 
anything  about  it. 

WHAT   IMPORTS    HAVE  DONE  TO   NORTHERN 
WISCONSIN 

Just  4  counties  in  northern  Wiscon- 
sin in  the  past  10  years  have  lost  3.800 
jobs  on  account  of  imports.  These  jobs 
lost  because  of  imports  are  as  follows: 
1,000  miners;  800  plywood  workers;  1,000 
railroad  workers  and  shipping  workers; 
and  1,000  jobs  related  to  these  jobs  such 
as  teachers,  clerks,  service  jobs,  barbers, 
sales,  and  so  forth. 

Here  Is  what  that  means  to  the  econ- 
omy of  these  4  counties:  Loss  of  $30  mil- 
lion of  capital  investment — off  tax 
rolls;  loss  of  3.000  automobiles;  loss  of 
150  retail  outlets;  loss  of  $14  million  a 
year  in  retail  sales;  loss  of  3,000  homes; 
and  loss  of  $11  million  in  bank  deposits. 

THIS    IS     Jt.*ST    IN    FOtTR    NORTHERN     WISCONSIN 
COUNTIES 

Taken  as  a  whole,  Imports  of  products 
mined  and  produced  in  4  counties  in 
northern  Wisconsin  has  cost  the  north- 
em  Wisconsin  economy  3,800  jobs.  This 
alone  is  why  northern  Wisconsin  is  a 
depressed  area.  In  spite  of  this,  im- 
ports are  increasing  and  more  and  more 


jobs  are  going  to  be  lost.  Here  is  a  clear 
example  of  what  our  crazy  giveaway  pro- 
gj-am  is  doing  to  northern  Wisconsm.  It 
is  a  blow  that  will  take  a  long  time  to 
recover  from,  make  no  mistake  about  it. 
With  the  desire  to  move  more  industries 
overseas — 3.500  in  the  la.st  10  years — and 
w.th  80,000  businesses  going  bankrupt 
eex^h  year  at  present  rate,  it  is  going  to 
take  most  unusual  skill  to  replace  the 
jobs  we  have  lost  due  to  miports. 

IRON    ORE    IMPORTS 

In  1946,  we  imported  2.8  million  tons 
ol  iron  ore. 

In  1959  we  imported  39  million  tons 
ol  iron  ore. 

And  it  is  going  to  increase  from  year 
to  year.  Presently  we  are  Importing  61 
percent  of  iron  ore  consumed  in  the 
United  States. 

The  fact  is  that  when  present  explora- 
tions and  expansion  in  foreign  countries 
are  completed  imports  can  and  probably 
w:ll  fill  all  the  needs  of  U.S.  steel  mills 
and  they  will  not  need  to  mine  a  ton  of 
ore  in  our  own  country.  Presently  more 
than  half  of  the  ore  consumed  in  the 
U:aited  States  is  imported.  It  will  be  75 
percent  in  a  few  years  and  on  and  on. 

M  NERS  TAX    MONET   T7SED   TO  TAKE  AWAY   THEIR 
JOBS 

The  tragedy  is  the  U.S.  taxpayers,  yes 
the  miners  who  have  lost  their  jobs  in 
V^'isconsin,  paid  for  a  great  part  of  this 
development  of  ore  dep>osits  ana  steel 
plants  in  foreign  countries.  In  fact.  U.S. 
tf.xpayers'  money  in  excess  of  $2  billion 
has  been  used  to  develop  these  mines 
and  steel  plants  in  foreign  countries. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  today  the  United 
Spates  is  importing  more  finished  steel 
pioducts  than  it  is  exporting.  Recently, 
our  Government  has  adopted  the  policy 
of  buying  foreign  steel  for  our  military 
and  Government  use.  This  is  almost 
impossible  to  believe  but  it  is  a  fact.  Yet, 
northern  Wisconsin  miners,  transporta- 
tion workers,  and  sea  shipping  workers 
are  laid  off  while  foreign  miners,  trans- 
portation workers,  and  sea  shipping 
workers  are  prospering. 

How  silly  can  we  be.  These  miners 
now  losing  their  jobs  are  the  same 
miners  who  produced  80  percent  of  all 
iron  ore  used  in  the  world  during  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II  and  who  were 
largely  responsible  for  the  production 
that  won  these  two  wars.  Their  reward 
for  a  job  well  done — go  home — no  job — 
w»!  must  take  care  of  the  miners  of 
Alrica,  Canada,  and  South  America.  It 
is  strange  when  we  have  a  government 
wliich  spent  billions  of  dollars  to  develop 
foreign  mines  and  steel  mills.  It  just 
does  not  make  sense. 

Just  the  last  2  years,  here  is  how  the 
U.S.  Government  is  helping  foreign 
mines  and  steel  mills  while  our  miners 
are  losing  their  jobs  by  the  thousands: 

In  1962,  $66  million  to  Societe  Anonyme 
Dos  Mines  de  Mauritanie  (Miferma  > . 

In  1961,  $30  million  to  Lamco — no  pay- 
ments until  1965. 

In  1961,  $6  million  to  Compania  de 
Acero  del  Pacifico.  S.A..  to  develop  iron 
ore  deposits  in  Chile.  One  million  tons 
to  be  shipped  to  the  States  per  year. 

In  1961,  $6  million  to  the  Mano  River 
project  of  the  Nations  Iron  Ore  Co.,  of 


Liberia.  This  will  boost  their  output  to 
ship  to  the  United  States  to  4  million  tons 
a  year  in  1963. 

In  1961,  $6  million  to  Marcona  to  in- 
crease output  to  2.3  million  tons.  Pre- 
viously the  United  States  had  loaned 
Marcona  $13  million. 

In  1960,  $150  million  to  Turkish  iron 
and  steel  industries. 

In  1959.  $12.5  million  to  Gin  Vale  do 
Rio  Doce  to  increase  iron  ore  production 
from  3  to  6  million  tons  a  year. 

In  1962.  $43  3  miUion  to  Pundidara, 
largest  private  steel  company  in  Mexico. 
The  private  company  is  putting  up  a 
measly  $4  million,  the  rest  is  U.S.  money. 

This,  miners,  is  your  money  that  is 
being  used  to  develop  these  mines  and 
steel  plants  in  foreign  countries.  Yes. 
they  use  your  money  to  build  mines 
and  plants  overseas  so  that  they  can  tell 
you  they  do  not  need  you  any  more.  Re- 
member these  loans  and  grants  were 
made  at  a  time  when  miner  after  miner 
in  our  own  country  was  being  told  he 
was  not  needed  any  more.  Since  1950 
more  than  6.000  iron  ore  miners  in  the 
Great  Lakes  area  have  been  laid  off. 
If  we  cut  our  imports  to  20  million  tons, 
just  half  of  what  we  are  importing,  all 
these  6.000  miners  would  go  back  to  work 
full  time. 

TAX    BENEFIT   IN    FOREIG.N    COU.NTRIES 

It  was  at  the  encouragement  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  that  U.S.  steel  com- 
panies established  in  foreign  countries. 
Not  only  the  Government  but  labor  union 
leaders  also  encouraged  it.  It  was  and 
is  another  part  of  our  foreign  giveaway 
program.  I  never  supported  this  give- 
away in  spite  of  heavy  pressure.  In  fact. 
Congress  even  passed  a  bill  to  exempt 
these  steel  companies  from  U.S.  income 
taxes,  if  they  left  their  money  in  a  for- 
eign country.  I  did  not  vote  for  this 
either.  When  ore  was  in  surplus,  U.S. 
ofiBcials  encouraged  the  steel  companies 
to  lay  off  U.S.  workers  but  to  keep  for- 
eign workers  employed.  In  fact,  a  US. 
steel  company  in  Venezuela  cannot  lay 
off  any  miner  unless  the  Venezuelan 
Government  approves.  Somehow,  the 
Venezuelan  Government  never  approves 
and  their  miners  work  full  time  while 
U.S.  miners  are  told  they  are  not  needed 
anymore.  Miners  in  the  United  States 
have  become  second-class  citizens  and 
second  choice.  Miners  in  foreign  coun- 
tries are  given  job  preference. 

MINERS    IN    VZ.NEZUELA    BETTER    OFF    THAN    U.S. 
MINERS 

Believe  It  or  not.  the  5,000  miners  em- 
ployed by  2  U.S.  steel  companies  in 
Venezuela  are  much  better  off  than  a 
U.S.  ore  miner  even  when  working.  The 
average  annual  wage  and  fringe  benefits 
of  a  Venezuelan  miner  is  $5,000  per 
year.  No  U.S.  miner  equals  that  kind  of 
pay  and  fringe  benefit. 

The  Venezuelan  miner  working  for  a 
U.S.  steel  company  works  26  weeks  at  6 
days  and  26  weeks  at  5  days.  Less  30 
days'  vacation  and  7  holidays,  this  totals 
249  days  a  year.  But  the  Venezuelan 
miner  gets  paid  for  365  days  or  7  days  a 
week  for  52  weeks  in  a  year.  In  addi- 
tion a  Venezuelan  miner  gets  60  days' 
pay  as  a  profit-sharing  bonus.  This 
means  that  in  Venezuela,  working  for  the 


same  U.S.  steel  company  that  our  own 
miners  w^rk  for,  a  miner  in  Venezuela 
gets  paid  for  425  days  a  year  for  249  days 
of  actual  work.  Almost  half  the  pay  of 
a  Venezuelan  miner  is  for  days  not 
worked.  Only  the  oldest  U.S.  miner 
working  in  the  United  States  working  for 
the  same  company  is  lucky  if  he  gets 
paid  for  262  days. 

Our  U.J5.  miner  in  the  United  States 
gets  an  a\erage  vacation  of  2  weeks.  A 
Venezuelan  miner,  after  working  for  1 
year  gets  a  30-day  vacation  with  pay 
of  7  days  a  week  plus  a  bonus.  Nice 
work  if  you  can  get  it. 

A  U.S.  miner  furnishes  and  owns  his 
home.  A  Venezuelan  miner  gets  a  home 
furnished  by  the  steel  company  for 
which  he  pays  a  measly  indemnity  of 
$1.79  a  diiy.  This  includes  ever>-thir.p, 
no  extras  such  as  wat.er.  lights,  heat, 
repairs,  piint,  furniture,  and  so  forth. 
A  US  miner  pet.«;  limited  medicare 
for  him.se  f  and  family  A  Venezuelan 
miner  get;  the  work.s  for  himself  and 
family  incuding  t^lasses.  pills,  transpor- 
tation and  time  off  with  pay  and  mas- 
sages and  'he  works. 

A  U.S.  miner  gets  no  family  leave 
with  pay.  A  Venezuelan  miner  gets  6 
days  off  with  7  days'  pay  plus  a  bonus 
even  in  ca.se  of  death  of  a  common  law 
wife  of  wnich   there  are  many. 

Besides  all  this  which  U.S.  steel  com- 
panies do  for  foreien  workers,  the  U.S. 
Government  ha.<;  given  Venezuela  over 
$333  million  in  foreign  aid.  Remember 
Venezuela  has  a  population  of  around 
7  million.  So  we  can  .<:ee  that  Vene- 
zuelan miners  arc  first -cla.ss  citizens  as 
far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned 
and  our  cwn  miners  are  second-cla-ss 
citizens. 

This  is  v  hat  has  happened  to  iron  ore 
mining  in  Wisconsin.  I  did  all  I  could 
to  stop  it.  I  never  voted  for  the  foreign 
aid  progra:n  which  made  this  possible. 
I  never  voted  for  the  foreign  tax  bene- 
fits which  made  this  pos.siblc  I  never 
voted  to  reduce  our  tariffs  or  to  elim- 
inate the  :  ariff  which  made  this  jxds- 
sible.  For  15  years  I  have  been  warning 
the  miners  this  was  goine  to  happen  but 
their  leadeis  would  not  listen  I  always 
voted  to  p -event  tins  tragedy  Those 
who  criticized  me  most  were  those  whose 
jobs  I  tried  U)  save. 
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1  billion  pounds  of  milk  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. It  does  not  make  sense  yet  these 
imports  are  increasing  and  increasing. 

It  is  costing  the  taxpayers  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  approximately  $40 
million  a  year  to  buy  up  the  surplus  and 
store  the  surplus  dairy  products  of  Amer- 
ican dairy  farmers  because  of  imports. 
In  othpr  words,  we  import  foreign  dairy 
products  .so  that  we  have  a  .surplus  of  our 
own  dairy  products  to  pay  .^torat:e  on. 

The  bulk  of  the  feed  grains  other  than 
what  we  have  in  Govenmient  storage 
today  has  been  imported.  Our  disap- 
pearance of  feed  trrains  over  the  pa.st  10 
years  has  been  greater  than  our  produc- 
tion; yet.  we.  as  taxpayers  are  paving 
some  $20  million  a  year  to  store  what  is 
termed  -surplus"  feed  grains.  It  is  sur- 
plus to  be  sure,  but  not  a  surplus  created 
by  the  overproduction  of  the  American 
farmer.  It  is  created  by  imports  of  feed 
grairis. 


FARM    PROB    EM    Tr.O    IS    Rr,MJ.,T    CREATED    BY 
IMPORTS 

During  the  past  10  years  farm  support 
programs  have  co.st  the  US  taxpayers 
$26  billion  Believe  it  or  not  during  this 
same  10  years,  under  our  crazy  foreign 
aid  program  we  imported  farm  products 
valued  nt  $42  billion. 

Wliile  \v(>  are  importing  farm  products, 
we  have  ir  Oovernmer.t  storage  moi-e 
than  1  billion  bushels  of  wheat  14  bil- 
lion bushel.'  of  coin,  1.6  million  pounds 
of  tobacco,  and  about  336  million  pounds 
of  butter,  cl  eese,  and  dried  milk  These 
are  valued  at  about  $5  8  billion. 

Yet,  In  1930,  and  it  is  much  worse  now, 
we  imported  the  equivalent  of  1  504  000 
head  of  beef.  1.341,000  head  of  hogs  and 
1.105.000  hefid  of  sheep  and  lambs  What 
Is  even  worse  with  the  surplus  of  dairv 
products  depressing  the  dairy  indu,':trv 
last  year,  we  imported  the  equivalent  of 


FARMERS    NOT    TOLD    HONE.^T    FACTS 

The   foreigm   aid   propagandists   brag 
about  the  $4.9  billion  of  agricultural  ex- 
ports.    This    is    how    they    deceive    the 
farmers  of  America,     These  propagan- 
dists do  not  ttll  that  $3  billion  of  these 
agricultural  exports  is  given  awav  to  for- 
eign countries  under  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram  and  under  our  Federal   subsidies 
which  arc  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  of 
America  and  not  by  any  foreign  country 
Thus  only  $]  .9  billion  of  our  farm  exports 
are  commercially  sold  or  farm,  products 
that  we  actually  get  an\thin:-  for      When 
you  consider  the  farm  products  that  we 
give  away  under  our  foreign   aid  pro- 
gram, the  United  States  of  America  is  in 
reality  a  farm  importing  country,  where 
we  import  twice  as  much  farm  iDroducts 
that  we  do  not  need  a.'s  we  sell  for  dollars. 
But  this  is  how  the  propagandists  fool 
the  American  people  and  the  American 
farmer.     The  United  States  of  America 
is  the  onlj-  country  in  the  world  that  im- 
ports farm  products  that  are  already  in 
surplus  in  the  United  States  of  America 
Evrr\-  other  country  in  the  world  pro- 
hibits US    farm  products  that   are  al- 
ready in  surplus  in  their  own  country-. 

If  the  beef  and  the  sheep  and  the  hogs 
that  we  imported  last  year  were  raised 
here  in  the  United  States  of  America 
these  cattle  and  hogs  and  sheep  would 
have  eaten  up  all  of  the  wheat  and  the 
corn  that  we  have  in  storage  throughout 
the  United  States  of  America  which  is 
ccstms  the  taxpayers  $1^2  million  a  dav 
just  for  storage.  How  sill^-  can  we  be? 
As  a  further  illustration  of  how  the 
farmers  are  being  sold  down  the  river  by 
imports,  let  us  take  the  case  of  blue 
cheese.  Our  current  U  S  production  of 
blue  cheese  is  less  than  14  million  pounds. 
Yet.  we  permit  the  importation  of  over  4 
million  pounds  a  year  Th\s  is  indica- 
tive of  how  our  farmers  are  being  misled 
on  the  foreign  aid  program  through  the 
.vears.  This  is  just  one  of  many  ex- 
amples. 

Wisconsin  is  passing  more  and  more 
laws  compelling  farmers  to  .spend  more 
money  on  sanitation  facilities,  such  as 
coolers  and  bam  equipment.  While 
Wisconsin  is  compelling  its  farmers  to 
.spend  money  for  costly  sanitation  fa- 
cilities,  we   permit    tlie   importation    of 


millions  of  dollars  of  the  same  products 
from  countries  that  have  little  sanitary 
regulations  if  any. 

If  the  United  States  would  stop  im- 
porting dairy  products  and  if  all  the 
Government  agencies  of  the  United 
States  including  the  armed  services  all 
over  the  world  would  purchase  U.S.  dairy 
products  instead  of  foreign  dairy-  prod- 
ucts, there  would  be  no  dairy-  surplus  In 
the  United  States  of  America  at  the 
present  time. 

EIGHT   HUNDRED   PLYWOOD   WORKERS   IN    NORTH- 
ERN WISCONSIN  LOST  JOBS  DUE  TO  IMPORTS 

Wliat  has  happened  to  the  iron  ore 
industry  has  likewise  happened  to  our 
wood  products  industry  in  our  area. 
Since  the  turn  of  the  1950"s.  800  plywood 
workers  in  northern  Wisconsin  lost  their 
jobs  due  to  Japanese  imports. 

In  April  1957.  30  percent  of  the  woric- 
ing  people  were  laid  off  in  our  plywood 
industries  because  of  the  cheap  irnports 
of  plywood  from  Japan.  At  the  present 
time,  more  than  60  percent  of  the  work- 
ers in  the  plywood  industi-y  in  America 
are  without  jobs  because  of  the  cheap 
importation  of  pb'wood  from  Japan. 

When  you  consider  that  in  some  areas 
in  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota 
the  plywood  and  veneer  industrj-  was 
the  very  lifeblood  of  their  economic  ex- 
istence, this  problem  of  imported  hard- 
wood plywood  and  veneer  should  give  us 
all.  including  the  Congress  and  other 
agencies  of  Government,  cause  for 
concern. 

Communities  such  as  Ashland.  Butter- 
nut. Mellen.  and  Rhineiander.  just  to 
mention  a  few.  depended  to  a  large  de- 
gree if  not  entirely  upon  the  plywood  and 
veneer  industry  for  their  economic  life 
and  well-being. 

Mfiny  other  related  industries  such  as 
loggi:ig.  hard  board,  lumber  and  .so  forth 
also  are  affected  indirectly  by  this  cheap 
imported  hardwood  plywood  prcblem. 

When  you  consider  that  tlie  American 
plywood  and  veneer  worker  competes 
each  hour  with  a  Japanese  worker  being 
paid  only  11 'o  cents  per  hour,  it  i.-  rea- 
sonable to  say  that  the  workers  in  ixith 
countries  suffer  hardship. 

When  you  consider  the  American  ply- 
wood and  veneer  industry  competes  with 
imported  plywood  from  Japan  that  is  im- 
peded and  sold  duty  free  for  less  than 
the  cost  of  production  in  the  United 
States.  IS  It  any  wonder  that  p'ant  after 
plant  ui  our  area  is  being  shut  down  wiUi 
thousands  of  skilled  workers  being 
thrown  on  the  scrap  heap,  and  numerous 
comm unities  becoming  gliost  towiis. 

Examples:  Japan's  exports  to  the 
United  States  in  the  January-June  1957 
period  totaled  a  57-percen:  increase  over 
the  same  period  m  1956  Imports  from 
Japan  of  hardwood  plywood  lias  in- 
creased 4,12C  percent  since  1951  These 
imix>rts  liave  eaten  up  46  6  percent  of  the 
total  .Duncan  market  in  1956  alone.  It 
is  even  worse  now. 

Consumption  of  hardwtxxi  plywood  in 
the  United  States  is  up  74  percent  since 
1951.  Low-priced  imports  captured  99.4 
percent  of  tliis  74-percent  increase  m 
consumption. 

Japanese  plywood  industry  has  in- 
creased   their    production    400    percent   - 
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since  1951,  mostly  with  the  help  of  Amer- 
ican capital — American  plywood  indus- 
try has  increased  their  production  in 
the  same  period  by  only  six-tenths  of  1 
percent  since  1951. 

Japanese  labor  cost  per  1,000  square 
feet  of  plywood  is  $4.17  as  compared  to 
from  S30  to  $34  per  1.000  square  feet  in 
the  United  States. 

These  are  but  two  examples  of  what 
is  happening  to  the  areas  of  northern 
Wisconsin,  northern  Michigan  and 
northern  Minnesota.  For  15  years  I  have 
tried  vainly  to  warn  the  people  of  our 
area  of  these  consequences  of  our 
foreign  policy.  Unfortunately,  it  was 
not  until  workers  actually  got  laid  off 
that  they  are  now  beginning  to  stop, 
look,  and  listen,  and  are  beginning  to 
pay  some  attention  to  the  sad  results 
of  trying  to  take  care  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  at  the  expense  of  American 
resources  and  the  American  worker. 

I  have  introduced  bills  to  impose  a 
quota  on  imports  of  iron  ore  and  wood 
products.  But  with  the  leaders  of  both 
parties  plugging  for  more  imports  in- 
stead of  less,  such  bills  receive  little 
consideration.  Only  the  rude  awaken- 
ing of  our  citizens  back  home  will  re- 
verse this  trend.  This  year  we  had  169 
votes  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
out  of  438.  We  need  only  50  more  votes 
in  Congress  to  stop  this  sorry  mess  we 
got  into. 

SHOE    INDUSTRY     NEXT    ON     LIST 

We  have  shoe  factories  in  Rib  Lake, 
Merrill,  and  4  other  northern  Wiscon- 
sin cities,  which  employ  about  600  work- 
ers. Their  plight  as  a  result  of  imports 
is  getting  more  and  more  serious.  In 
1950  we  imported  few  pairs  of  shoes.  We 
are  now  importing  each  year  almost  70 
million  pairs  mostly  from  Italy  and 
Japan.  These  are  leather  type  shoes — 
similar  to  those  produced  in  northern 
Wisconsin.  Besides  that,  we  are  im- 
porting this  year  92  million  pairs  of  rub- 
ber type  shoes  and  boots  which  are  used 
as  a  substitute  for  leather  type  shoes 
which  are  also  hurting  our  shoe  factories 
and  hurting  bad.  Imports  are  increas- 
ing in  shoes  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

WORKERS  IN  SHOE  FACTORIES  SHOULD  BE 
CONCERNED 

Foreign  versus  U.S.  average  hourly 
wages  and  fringe  benefits  in  the  shoe 
industry  are  alarming.  If  these  imports 
continue  to  increase  our  shoe  factories 
will  be  forced  to  close  like  our  mines  and 
plywood  factories  and  another  600  jobs 
will  be  lost  in  northern  Wisconsin. 

Total  labor  costs  with  fringe  benefits 

Britain jq  97 

France 93 

Germany 82 

Italy./. 11.-^"""^"      ,'45 

■Japan 3^ 

United    States 1   94 

There  are  16,000  workers  who  make  a 
living  in  Wisconsin  making  shoes  and 
products  going  into  shoes.  Six  hundred 
of  these  jobs  are  in  northern  Wisconsin. 
Unless  Congress  wakes  up.  the  shoe  fac- 
tories in  northern  Wisconsin  will  go  like 
the  mines  and  plywood  factories.  There 
are  169  Members  of  Congress  who  want 
to  save  this  industry  in  Wisconsin.  I 
have  always  been  one  of  these.    We  need 


50  more  in  Washington  to  be  sure  this 
industry  is  saved. 

FIVE    HUNDRED    SAILORS   AND   SHIPBUILDERS    LOSE 
JOBS  IN   NORTHERN  WISCONSIN 

Since  1955  half  the  U.S.  company 
ov.'ned  ships  sailing  the  Great  L^\kes  have 
been  cut  up  for  scrap  or  are  laying  idle 
in  various  lake  ports  while  foieign  ships 
take  over.  More  than  500  Great  Lakes 
sailors  and  shipbuilders  in  northern 
Wisconsin  have  lost  their  jobs. 

Total  Great  Lakes  shipping  of  iron  ore. 
coal,  and  grain  during  May  of  this  year 
was  5  million  tons  ahead  of  last  year. 
But  at  the  same  time  American  vessels 
continued  to  lose  ground.  American 
ships  carried  only  13  percent  of  the  grain 
loaded.  Foreign  oceangoins'  ships  car- 
ri(?d  38  percent.  Canadian  lakers  carried 
a  whopping  49  percent  This  decline  in 
American  shipping  on  the  Great  Lakes 
has  been  going  on  each  year  and  each 
month.  Foreign  ships  and  Canadian 
ships  are  taking  over  almost  completely. 
Great  Lakes  shippers,  unions,  ship- 
builders, and  workers  are  getting  more 
and  more  desperate  and  about  to  throw 
up  their  arms  in  despair. 

The  real  tragedy  is  that  the  construc- 
tion, operational,  and  depreciation  sub- 
sidies offered  Canadian  and  foreign  ves- 
sels is  really  American  money.  The 
motto  of  our  Nation's  leaders  is  millions 
for  subsidies  for  foreign  and  Canadian 
shippers  but  not  1  penny  for  American 
Great  Lakes  shippers  Their  decision  is 
"get  out  if  you  cannot  take  the  competi- 
tion." The  voices  and  cries  of  American 
shippers  and  workers  fall  on  deaf  ears. 
But  the  voices  of  foreign  interests  sound 
like  music  to  our  Nation's  leaders'  ears. 

What  voices  do  our  Nations  leaders 
listen  to?  It  is  unbelievable  but  here 
are  the  facts.  Our  State  Department 
invited  and  paid  the  expenses  of  a  Nich- 
oliius  Snidjers,  of  Am.sterdam,  to  make  a 
7- week  study  and  tour  of  American 
ports  and  shipping.  Yes.  this  is  a  fact, 
unbelievable  as  it  may  seem.  What  did 
this  State  Department  selection  report 
after  his  first-class  tour  of  wining  and 
dLaing  at  the  taxpayer's  expense?  He 
reported  as  follows: 

The  United  States  should  get  out  of  the 
shipping  business  entirely.  American  car- 
riers and  crews  cost  three  times  and  more 
as  much  as  European  ones.  Tlie  United 
St:ites  should  get  out  of  shipping  entirely 
and  leave  It  to  us  Europeans  who  know  how 
to  do  It  profitably. 

These  are  the  kind  of  people  our  De- 
partment of  Commerce  listens  to.  The 
voices  and  cries  of  unemployed  workers 
on  the  Great  Lakes  mean  nothing  com- 
pared to  a  Department  of  State  selected 
wined  and  dined  European  all  at  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  expense,  of  course. 

What  this  European  expert  left  out  of 
his  report  was  the  fact  that  these  Eu- 
ropeans operate  at  a  profit  only  because 
of  American  subsidies  given  them  which 
are  not  given  to  Great  Lakes  shippers. 
Without  these  American  subsidies  even 
Europeans  would  operate  at  a  loss. 
There  seems  to  be  no  end. 

With  Canadian  shippers  beating  the 
stuffing  out  of  our  Great  Lakes  fleet  with 
their  subsidies,  our  Government  recently 
negotiated  a  huge  loan  of  $1  billion  to 
Canada  so  that  Canada  can  pay  more 


subsidies  to  her  shippers.  Believe  it  or 
not,  American  shipowners  are  being 
forced  to  go  to  Canada  for  a  shipbuilding 
subsidy.  At  the  same  time  Canada 
comes  to  us  for  a  billion-dollar  loan. 
How  absurd  can  we  be?  We  deny  sub- 
sidies to  Great  Lakes  shippers  but  give 
money  to  Canada  so  she  can  subsidize 
her  own  and  our  ships.  Oh.  but  these 
ships  must  be  built  by  Canadian  labor 
and  they  must  use  Canadian  materials. 
Our  leaders  have  no  such  concern  for 
American  labor  and  materials — even  if 
it  is  really  our  money. 

EVERY     INDUSTRY     IS     IN     TROUBLE     ON     ACCOUNT 
OF      IMPORTS 

I  have  given  examples  of  iron  ore, 
plywood,  shoes,  and  farm  products. 
Space  does  not  permit  facts  and  figures 
concerning  all  the  industries,  jobs,  and 
factories  which  are  barely  hanging  on 
because  of  the  devastating  elTect  of  im- 
ports. But  there  is  not  an  industry  in 
northern  Wisconsin  which  today  is  not 
in  trouble  because  of  the  threat  of  im- 
ports. 

Glove  industry:  We  have  several  glove 
plants  and  several  hundred  workers  in 
northern  Wi.-consin  in  these  plants. 
Imports  from  Japan  and  Hong  Kong 
are  seriou.sly  jeopardizing  the  existence 
of  this  industry. 

Fish  industry:  Go  to  Bayfield  and 
Cornucopia  and  find  out  for  yourself 
what  imports  of  fish  and  fish  products 
are  doing  to  that  industry. 

Electrical  products:  Go  to  any  elec- 
tronic plant  in  northern  Wisconsin  and 
see  for  yourself  what  imports  from  Ja- 
pan and  Germany  are  doing  to  this  in- 
dustry. Last  year  we  imported  $56  mil- 
lion of  small  radios  from  Japan  alone. 
We  exported  a  measly  $6  million  worth 
as  just  one  example 

Metal  products:  Go  to  any  metal  prod- 
ucts factory  in  northern  Wisconsin. 
Merrill  Manufacturing  Co..  for  instance, 
and  see  what  imports  of  metal  products 
are  doing  to  that  business.  It  will  scare 
you  when  you  learn  the  facts. 

Mink  and  other  furs:  Talk  to  the  mink 
ranchers  in  northern  Wisconsin  and  see 
what  imports  from  Russia  and  China  are 
doing  to  them. 

HOW  DID  THIS  HAPPEN  AND  WHY? 

It  is  part  of  our  foreign  aid  program. 
We  are  running  out  of  gold  and  money. 
We  have  handed  out  over  $137  billion  in 
foreign  aid  like  mad  since  1946.  We 
have  given  and  given  until  we  find  we 
are  out  of  money  and  cannot  give  away 
more  than  $8  biilion  a  year  which  is  our 
present  rate  of  foreign  giveaway.  We 
are  fast  running  out  of  gold.  In  fact,  in 
gold  we  are  a  deficit  country.  We  gave 
that  away  too.  If  what  we  owe  other 
nations  in  gold  is  called  for  we  will  be  $6 
billion  short  in  gold. 

So  all  we  have  left  to  give  is  our  fac- 
tories and  our  jobs.  We  are  now  in  the 
process  of  doing  this.  That  is  why  we 
are  encouraging  imports.  That  is  why 
3,500  industries  left  the  United  States  for 
some  foreign  country  in  the  last  5  years. 
We  gave  our  money  and  gold.  We  can- 
not give  any  more  of  that.  So  we  are 
now  giving  our  jobs  and  our  factories. 
Tliis  is  how  and  why  it  has  happened. 

When  this  program  first  started  there 
were  only  18  of  us  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
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sentative^  who  saw  through  this  whole 
scheme.  I  was  among  the  18  and  have 
seen  thrr  ugh  it  all  these  years.  Other 
Congres.smen  have  .slowly  awakened  and 
are  still  awakeninrr.  This  year  there 
were  169  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentative;, who  tried  to  stop  this  give- 
away. 'We  need  only  50  more  Congress- 
men to  st3p  It  before  we  lose  all  we  have. 
I  am  sur^  that  next  year  there  will  be 
enough  ol  an  awakening  by  the  people  to 
give  us  th?  50  more  needed  The  hour  is 
late,  but  aot  too  late 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

Oi    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  20.  1962 

Mr.  AlvGER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcord,  I  include  the  following  news- 
letter of  August  18,  1962: 

Washington  Report 

(By  Co:igressmnn  Bruce  Alcer,  Fifth 

District,  Texas) 

THE  TWO  I  Acts  OF  DANGER:    MISREPRESENTA- 
TION, MISUNDERSTANDINC 

Free  America  Is  poised  on  a  precipice.     A 
Blight  push  can  send  our  free  socletv  crash- 
ing to  dlssster  and   this  push  mnv'well  be 
generated   by   the   two  faces  of  danger:    (1) 
Mlsrepresertallon    and    (2)    misunderstand- 
ing.    How    close    we    are    to    this    fate    was 
clearly  brought  out   in  the  Presidents   tele- 
vision repoit  on  the  economy  In  which  both 
faces  of  darger  were  nakedly  exposed.     Point 
by  point  the   President   was   either  deliber- 
ately creatl.ig  a  false  impression  or  is  woe- 
fully lackln?  in  basic  understanding  of  our 
economy,  o,-   both— whichever    we   mu.'^t    be 
concerned  with  the  direction  which  President 
Kennedys  jwllcies   are  forcing  this  Nation 
Obviously,  lie  is  Incapable  of  realizing  that 
our  greatest  economic  danger  is  the  Federal 
Government— its    tampering,    taxing,    plan- 
ning, regimentation,  and  control     With  this 
clanger  in  mind,  lets  analyze  the  President's 
speech. 
The  genenl  economy: 

Its  good,  but  not  what  it  should  be      We 
are  moving  ahead,  but  at  a  declining  rate 
It  is  called  a.  sidewise  direction  and  is  now 
caused  by  Government  tampering  with  the 
forces  of  production.    In  measure  after  meas- 
ure in  the  Kennedy-directed  87th   Congress 
the  President  has  asked  for  more  Federal  con- 
trol over  bu.slnes*  and  the  economv  and  has 
proposed     additional     restrictions  "  and     re- 
Btraints  on  a  free  economy  to  cure  the  prob- 
lems which  too  much  Government  has  cre- 
ated in  the  first  place.     Examples:   The  tax 
bill  with  missive  withliolding  on  dividends 
an.    interest,  taxing  profit  on  foreign  invest- 
ment  before   the   taxpayer  actually   receives 
li         ♦■rade    bill   which  makes  it   less   pos- 
sible for  American   industry   to  compete   in 
loreign  markets  and  then  provides  for  Gov- 
ernment    takeover    of    business    forced    into 
bankruptcy  tis  well  as  Government  subsist- 
ence to  workers  who  lose  their  Jobs;  the  drain 
Of  our  wealth  through  foreign  aid  and  do- 
mestic welfare  programs:  interest  rates;  Fed- 
eral  takeover   of   unemploj-ment   compensa- 
tion by  Imposing  Federal  standards  on   the 
btates;  etc.    The  positive  approach  to  moving 
the  economy  ahead  is  to  free  it  from  Govern- 
ment    control    and    restraints,    cut    Federal 
spending  in  order  to  free  capital  for  invest- 


ment, industrial  expansion  and  the  creation 
of  Jobs      The  Kennedy  approach   breeds  un- 
ctrtauity  and  lack  of  confidence 
Inflation  : 

The  President  said:  "Inflation,  therefore 
rernnlns  no  loreer  a  serious  threat  '  Thl«: 
18  not  true  There  is  continuing  Inflation 
whicli  reduces  the  value  of  the  doihir  and  ts 
a  very  real  threat  to  the  purchasing  p,.wer  of 
the  people  Misunderstood  is  the  fart  that 
Uie  Government  u  responsible  for  this  ;;  - 
flation  through  Increased  Federal  spend'ne 
and  deficit  financing.  The  fact  is  1  9  p«>rrent 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  over  the  past  14 
months  (Consumer  Price  Index  1  plus  fan- 
tastic continued  spending  has  one  unques- 
tionable end  result— more  inflation. 

Balance  of  payments  The  President:  "We 
can  be  proud  als-i  of  balancing  our  inter- 
national payments  We  are  not  balancing 
otir  international  p.'iyments.  Foreigners 
hold  t22  billion  in  claims  against  our  gold 
supply  and  we  have  -nly  $16  billion  in  re- 
serve, «n  bmion  of  which  muft  be  kept  to 
back  up  our  money  At  anv  moment  the 
confu.sed  p  ;:c.es  of  this  administration 
(excessive  spending,  deflclt  financing,  easy 
money  policies  and  altitudes  foreign  aid 
gifts  of  our  money)  could  cause  a  run  on 
our  dollar.  Surely  the  President  must  re- 
alize that  such  a  precarious  position  Is  go- 
ing to  force  devaluation  ol  the  dollar  pos- 
sibly soon. 

Labor    peace:    "We    have    had    an    overall 
extraordinary  record   in    labor   peace  in   the 
last  18  months  ••     Ab.'.-lntely  contrary  to  the 
facu.     The   Labor   Departments   Bureau   ■  I 
LaiX)r  Statistics  shows  Uiat  for  tlie  January- 
June  1962  period  U.S    Industry  and  workers 
lost  9  8  million  man-days,  a  60-percent  Jump 
over  the  previous  year's  strike  losses.    Worse 
even    than    the   total    time   and    money   lost 
through   Increased   strikes   is   the   nature   of 
the   strikes,    principally  in    the   field   of   de- 
fense—missiles and  nuclear  space  industries, 
Tlie  Kennedy   ndmlnlstration    is   wholly   re- 
sponsible for  a  new  double  sUndard  in  in- 
dustrial relations— limiting  profits  and  prices 
for   business   but  Insisting   that  labor's   de- 
mands be  granted  and  all  productivity  gains 
be  rewarded  to  labor  alnne      Little  attention 
has    been    paid    to    the    fact    that   again    the 
Government  is  responsible   for  the  increase 
in  Industrial   disputes  because  of  Its  hostile 
attitude  toward  business  while  at  the  same 
time    it    coddles    labor    and    labor    leaders, 
granting  them  special  privilege  and  refusing 
to  entertain  any  kind  of  restriction  such  as 
making    lalx)r    resp-nsible    under    antitrust 
laws. 

Growth:  "We  have  been  standing  still,  eco- 
nomically at  least  in  comparison  to  the  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe  and  Japan."  This 
statement  ignores  the  facts  completely:  (1) 
By  not  recognizing  that  we  started  from  a 
much  higher  economic  base  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world:  (2)  there  can  be  no 
comparison  with  Western  Europe  and  Japan, 
countries  which  were  completely  devastated 
by  war  and  had  to  be  totally  rebuilt;  and 
(3)  American  industry  has  supported  foreign 
indtistrlal  growth  through  taxes  to  build  up 
others  at  the  expense  of  their  own  growth. 
(Example:  Japanese  textile  plants  and  Ger- 
man steel  plants,) 

Gross  national  product:  "The  gross  na- 
tional product  has  gone  up  10  percent,"  In 
making  this  statement  the  President  used 
rigged  econom.lc  statistics.  In  a  study  by 
Congressman  Tom  Curtis,  of  Missouri,  "it  Is 
shown  that  when  President  Kennedy  said 
the  gross  national  product  increased  10  per- 
cent he  used  current  dollars  when  he  and 
his  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  are  fully 
aware  that  constant  dollars  should  be  used 
to  correct  for  the  Kennedy  inflation.  This 
more  economically  meaningful  figure  would 
give  an  increase  in  gross  national  product 
of  about  8'2  percent  (compared  to  over  10 
percent  during  the  two  previous  postwar 
recoveries).     The  Presidents  claim  that  ac- 


tions by  his  administration  pulled  us  out 
of  the  recession  Is  totally  without  founda- 
tion. The  recession  bottomed  out  in  Febru- 
ary 1961 — less  than  SO  days  after  he  took 
offic.» — before  any  action  by  him  coxjffi  bec<  me 
effective  and  before  Congress  had  enacted 
any  legislation  He  also  failed  tr,  mention 
tbat  for  the  first  time  since  World  War  I 
the  clTilian  work  force  has  n,;t  increased  In 
peruetlme  Since  1957  the  c:\ihan  work 
fore*  has  been  increasing  at  alm^^st  1  million 
a  ye;.r— but  m  1962,  the  ci-.-illan  work  force 
actually  decreased  Therefore.  President 
Kennedy  is  In  error  when  he  says  the  eco- 
nomic gap  has  closed  during  his  admlnlstra- 
tion— it  has  widened— and  because  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

Unemployed :  "The  imemployment  rate  has 
gone  down  23  percent  in  Uie  last  year  and  a 
half    This  is  the  President's  statement  for 
public  consumption,  but  his  spokesmen    ap- 
pearing    before     congressional     comxalitees 
constantly  urge  the  enactment  of  new  legis- 
lation because  of  the  high  incidence  of  un- 
employment.    Actually,    we    cannot    be   sur« 
U  the  present  rate  of  unemplovmem  Is  too 
high    or    too   low,     (Although    to    the    man 
out  of  a  job  any  unemployment  it  too  high  ) 
No  official  of  the  administration,  and  I  have 
asked  the  Secretary  of  Lalxir  repeatedly  to 
tell  us  who  the   unemployed   are,  no  offlclul 
can  say  with  certainty      We  do  know  that 
the    figures  Include   all    those   over   14  years 
of  H^e  who  have  held  Jobs,  even  temporary 
stud.>ni    summer   Jobs,     Lately    the    Dep.irt- 
ment,  of  Labor  has  attempted  to  check  un- 
emploj-ment   through    State    unempl-vment 
comi)ensatlon  rolls  taut  ever,  here  only  three- 
flfth.s  of  work  force  wrts  sampled    fin  Itself, 
recognized  as  Inconclusive..     With  such  in- 
adequate   Ag'ores,    by    what    right    can    the 
President    claim    progress   in    this   field,  and 
why  does  he  tell  the  public  we  are  licking 
the   problem   while  his  spokesmen  tell  Con- 
gress,   in    private,    that    unemployment    is 
serious? 

Co.-porate  profits:  "Corporate  profit,  after 
Uxes  since  January  1961,  have  gone  up  26 
percent  or  a  total  of  $10  billion  "  Any  re- 
sponiiible  economist  knows,  even  if  the  Presi- 
dent does  not.  that  corporate  profit  must  )x 
relatiHl  to  Investment  and  this  shows  lower 
profits  over  the  period  the  President  indi- 
cates and  his  figures  aliow  nothing  for  re- 
placement of  equipment,  depreciation,  and 
obsolescence,  without  which  new  products 
and  Jobs  are  impossible. 

Personal  income:  "The  disposable  personal 
income,  which  is  the  amount  of  income  we 
have  left  after  taxes,  has  gone  up  $30  billion. 
8  percent."  In  this  figure  the  President  con- 
veniently overlooks  the  forced  wage  boosts 
through  pressure  of  unions  encouraged  by 
the  Government  and  not  matciaed  by  in- 
creased productivity,  and  at  the  expense  of 
profit  investment,  and  equipment  replace- 
ment which  creates  Jobs. 

The     President's     partisan      speech      laid 
strong  implication  on  the  need  to  increase 
the  Democratic  Party  majority  in  the  next 
Congress      creating      the      Impression      that 
economic  progress  and  the  Interests  of   the 
people  can  be  advanced  only  through  Demo- 
cratic leadership.     What   are   the   facts?     If 
the  figures  on  voting  in  the  Senate  are  any 
indication,  then  the  President  and  his  party 
in    Congress    are    far    apart.      There    are    16 
Democratic  chairmen  of  committees  in  the 
Senate.     Since  January  1962    these  16  chair- 
men hcve  cast  a  total  of  over  250  voles  against 
the  President's  program  in  Congress      These 
collective  votes  against   the  President's  pro- 
gram by  his  leaders  in  Congress  are  all  the 
more  astounding  when  the  general   rule  of 
thumb    is    applied    1  by    both    parties)    that 
chairmen  of  committees  normally  must — and 
do — support    their    President    in    the    White 
House       The   only   reason   that   can    l>e    at- 
tributed  to  such   political    sacrilege   is  that 
Members  of  Congress  are  more  in  tune  with 
the   people   and  they   know   the   President's 
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programs  are  not  supported  by  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Why.  then,  is  It  Important  to  change  the 
leadership  In  Congress  and  put  Republicans 
in  charge  of  the  committees?  Because  while 
Democratic  chairmen  In  both  the  House 
and  Senate  may  vote  against  the  President, 
they  must  and  do.  report  his  legislation  out 
of  committee.  Therefore,  we  never  get  the 
opportunity  to  vote  for  proper  legislation. 
Republican  chairmen  of  committees,  on  the 
contrary,  would  report  out  the  correct,  con- 
structive legislation  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  this  dav,  at  home  and  abroad   so  all  Mem- 


bers of  Congress  could  vote  in  favor  of  pro- 
posals which  would  move  the  country  ahead 
instead  of  being  forced,  as  we  now  are,  to 
vote  consistently  against  administration- 
sponsored  measures  almost  solely  designed  to 
move  this  country  into  the  "democratic  so- 
cialism" advocated  by  Arthur  Schleslnger, 
Jr  .  one  of  the  White  House  advisers.  (Yes. 
being  negative  or  positive  depends  on  what 
you're  for  and  against  ) 

As  Representative  of  the  Fifth  District  of 
Texas  I  will  not  sit  idly  by  while  the  two 
faces  of  clanger — misrepresentation  and  mis- 
understanding— force  us  closer  and  closer  to 
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the  ADA-soclallstlc  pfograms  and  the  end 
of  our  free  competitive  system  It  will  con- 
tinue to  be  my  constant  endeavor  to  fight 
for  what  I  believe  is  the  goal  of  the  people  of 
the  Fifth  District  of  Texas,  the  strengthening 
and  expansion  of  the  free  enterprise  system 
with  all  Its  guarantees  of  liberty  for  the  In- 
dividual. Its  promise  of  reward  for  those  who 
are  willing  to  work  and  risk  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  ahead,  the  system  which  is,  in 
truth,  our  American  heritage  and  which  has 
given  a  richer,  f\Uler.  more  abundant  life  to 
more  people  than  any  other  system  ever  de- 
vised by  man. 


SENATE 

TrKSDvv,  Ar(.r.sT21.  VM\2 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m., 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father,  God,  without  Thee,  Thy 
life.  Thy  light.  Thy  love,  our  own  hearts 
are  deceitful  above  all  things  and  des- 
perately wicked.  In  our  generation  our 
shuddering  souls  have  peered  into  pits 
of  human  horror  which  but  reveal  the 
awful  depths  to  which  man  may  fall 
when  he  turns  utterly  from  Thee. 

Unless  we  find  Thee,  and  art  found  of 
Thee,  the  laws  of  Thy  physical  universe 
break  our  mortal  life  and  the  laws  of 
Thy  moral  order  make  mockery  of  our 
futile  rebellion. 

Breathe  now  Thy  peace  on  hearts  that 
pray — the  peace  that  comes  only  when 
our  jarring  discords  are  tuned  to  the 
music  of  Thy  will;  then,  as  heralds  of 
Thy  love,  send  us  forth  across  all  bar- 
riers of  race  and  creed,  bearing  to  yearn- 
ing hearts,  as  a  holy  sacrament,  the 
bread  of  human  kindness  and  the  red 
wine  of  willing  sacrifice. 

In  the  Redeemers  name  we  ask  it. 
Amen. 


THE    JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
August  20,  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  m°ssaaes  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

•For  nominations  this  day  received. 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings  » 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  statements  dur- 
ing the  morning  hour  were  ordered  lim- 
ited to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, be  permitted  to  sit  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered 


OBJECTION  TO  MEETING  OF  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 
DURING  SENATE  SESSIONS 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  parha- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  will  state  it. 

Mr  MORSE  Does  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  have  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  sit  at  this  moment? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
will  check  on  that;  the  information  is 
not  available  at  the  desk  at  the  moment. 
Mr  MORSE.  While  the  Chair  is 
checking  on  it,  I  should  like  to  take  3 
minutes,  in  the  morning  hour,  to  discuss 
it, 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Let  the 
Chair  respond  to  the  Senator's  inquiry: 
The  Parliamentarian  informs  the  Chair 
chat  there  is  no  information  to  the  efifect 
that  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
does  have  permission  to  sit  today  while 
the  Senate  is  in  session. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  I  want 
the  Record  to  show  that  I  object  to  the 
Forei£?n  Relations  Committee's  sitting 
while  the  Senate  is  in  session. 

Mr.  President,  speaking  on  the  objec- 
tion  

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     To  what  is 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  objecting  now? 
Mr    MORSE     I  want  the  Record  to 
show  that  I  object  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee's  sitting  at  this  time 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Has  any 
such  request  been  made? 

Mr.  MORSE  I  have  just  come  from 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  hear- 
ing; and  I  want  the  Record  to  show  that 
if  the  committee  is  sitting,  I  object. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry,  if  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  will  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  MORSE      I  yield. 
Mr,  HUMPHREY.     Of  course,  it  is  un- 
derstood that  until  11  o'clock  the  com- 
mittee liad  it.s  resular  right  to  sit. 

Mr  MORSE.  Oh.  yes;  and  I  sat  with 
tlie  committee  until  10:46.  Then  I  came 
to  the  floor  to  object  to  any  meeting  of 
the  committee  after  the  Senate  con- 
vened 


Mr.  President,  there  is  pending  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
a  series  of  bills,  requested  by  the  State 
Department,  which  would  result  in  the 
expenditure  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  U.S.  dollars  abroad,  in  connection 
with  the  constniction  of  chanceries  and 
embasssies  and  the  purchase  of  real 
estate.  Before  the  committee  this  morn- 
ing I  took  the  position  that  in  my  judg- 
ment all  those  matters  should  go  over 
until  January,  until  a  reappraisal  can  be 
made  of  the  entire  matter  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  American  funds  abroad. 

When  I  think  of  the  slum-clearance 
problem  confronting  the  country,  when 
I  think  of  the  hovels  in  which  a  great 
many  Americans  in  the  low-income 
brackets  have  to  live,  and  when  I  think 
of  the  other  domestic  needs  of  our  own 
people  at  this  very  serious  time  in  our 
economic  situation.  I  do  not  propose,  as 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, to  participate  in  a  'i-ush  "  act  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  session  —to  rush 
through  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, preparatory  to  rushing  through  the 
Senate,  these  bills  which  involve  the 
authorization  of  the  expenditure  of  mil- 
lions of  our  dollars  abroad. 

I  believe  the  brake  must  be  put  on; 
and  I  shall  do  everything  I  can  to  put 
on  the  brake,  so  as  to  prevent  the  au- 
thorization of  such  expenditures  of  mil- 
lions of  our  dollars  abroad  in  the  dying 
days  of  this  session  of  Congress. 

Furthermore,  we  had  better  take  a 
long  look  at  our  economy,  becau.se  I  have 
said  many  times  that  our  economy  is 
the  greatest  defense  weapon  we  have 

When  I  sit  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  as  I  did  this  morning,  and 
am  told  by  representatives  of  the  State 
Department  that  France  is  building  an 
embassy  here,  that  Great  Britain  is 
building  an  embassy  there,  and  that 
some  other  country  is  building  an  em- 
bassy somewhere  else— as  if  that  were 
sufficient  justification  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  millions  of  our  dollars  on  the 
proposed  building  program— I  say  that 
I  reject  that  argument.  The  argument 
that  we  have  to  "keep  up  with  the 
Joneses"  does  not  appeal  to  me.  when 
I  know  the  economic  situation  which  ex- 
ists in  our  own  country. 

When  people  in  the  low -income 
brackets  cannot  have  a  tax  relief  pro- 
gram now,  but  have  to  rely  on  the  Pres- 
ident's promise  that  perhaps  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress  there  may  be  a  tax- 
reduction  program,  but  we  do  not  know 
what  it  will  consist  of,  I  am  one  Sen- 
ator who  will  not  vote  for  another  ex- 
penditure of  our  funds  abroad  at  this 
time.     Unless  it   can   be   demonstrated 


that  such  an  expenditure  is  an  emer- 
gency matter  now.  I  shall  oppose  action 
on  these  bills  until  next  January  when 
full  consideration  can  be  given  to  them. 
When  I  consider  the  number  of  Amer- 
ican businessmen  who  are  working,  in 
effect,  for  the  Government,  at  a  52  per- 
cent corporate  tax  base,  when  it  should 
be  reduced  now.  not  next  year,  I  do  not 
propose  to  sit  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  vote  in  favor  of  bills 
which  would  authorize  the  expenditure 
of  millions  of  our  dollars  abroad,  until 
we  take  a  long  look  now  at  our  own 
economy.  As  I  said  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  am 
in  favor  of  returning  home  now,  and  not 
approving  in  the  committee  at  this  .ses- 
sion of  Coneress  and  not  having  the 
Senate  take  up  now  bills  which  can  well 
wait  until  January. 

So  I  wish  to  make  perfectly  clear  that 
in  the  committee  I  sliall  object  to  the 
approval  of  bills  which  call  for  the  au- 
thorization of  the  expenditure  of  such 
funds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr  El- 
lender  in  the  chair*.  The  time  avail- 
able to  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  under 
the  3-minute  limitation,  has  expired. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  I 
merely  take  a  second  to  hail  the  con- 
version of  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  to  the  conserva- 
tive cour.se 

Mr  MORSE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  vicld^ 
Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  yield 
Mr  MORSE  I  am  afraid  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  does  not  know  who  the 
convert  is.  I  am  glad  to  have  him  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle  for  once  I  have 
stood  for  tax  reform  since  1947 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr,  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  the  convert. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  let 
me  assure  both  the  minority  leader  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  any  bill 
which  comes  from  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  will  first  have  to  be  cleared 
by  the  policy  committee  for  action  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate;  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  clearance  is  ,coin.e  to  be  quite 
as  quick  as  some  mit,'ht  expect, 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
made  a  very  valid  point,  this  morning,  in 
reference  to  expenditures  for  new  facil- 
ities in  various  parts  of  the  world;  and 
I  wish  to  assure  the  Senator  that  as  one 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. I  am  very  sympathetic  with  his 
remarks. 
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the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and  the 
Coast  Guard  in  the  grade  of  captain 
and  below.  All  of  these  names  have  al- 
ready appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  In  order  to  save  the  expense 
of  printing  them  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar. I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  thev 
be  ordered  to  he  on  the  Secretary's  desk 
for  the  information  of  anv  Senator 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 


Fair  J  Bryant,  and  sundry  other  persons 
fcr  permanent  appointment  in  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  and 

Harold  D  Seielstad.  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons for  appointment  in  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "JUVENILE  DE- 
LINQUENCY'—REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE   <S.   REPT.  NO.    1903' 

Mr.  DODD.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  pursuant  to  Senate  Res- 
olution 408,  87th  Congress.  1st  se,ssion, 
as  extended,  submitted  a  report  entitled 
"Juvenile  Delinquency,"  which  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  COMMERCE 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  I  re- 
port favorably  484  nominations  for  per- 
manent appointment  and  promotion  in 


BILLS   INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr  CASE: 
S  3658  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the  Antidumping  Act.  1921.  to  provide  for 
greater  certainty,  speed,  and  e.«Ticlency  In  the 
enforcement  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  C.'^sr  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading  i 

By  Mr    FUI.BRIGHT 
S  3659    A    bill   to  amend   section   5  of   the 
Federal     Alcohol     Administration     Act.     as 
amended,  to  provide  a  deflniticn  of  the  t,erm 
•age"  as  used  in  the  labeling  and  advertising 
of  whl.sky:   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By    Mr     RANDOLPH 
S,   3660    A    bill    to   extend    tr.e    apportion- 
ment   requirement    in    the   Civil   Service  Act 
of   January    16.    1883.   to   temporary  summer 
employment,  and  for  other  purposes,   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and   Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.3661.  A     bin     for     the     relief     of     St. 
Joseph's  Hospital;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION 
AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXXLV.  REL- 
ATIVE   TO    THE    REPORTING    OF 
PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SENATE  BY 
RADIO   OR   TELEVISION 

Mr  JA'VITS  <for  him-^elf  and  Mr. 
Morse  I  submitted  a  resolution  <S,  Res. 
378  >  to  amend  rule  XXXIV  relative  to 
the  reporting  of  proceedings  of  the  Sen- 
ate by  radio  or  television,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Admmr'-tration, 

•See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  J.^vits.  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading  i 


AMENDMENT    OF    CERTAIN    PROVI- 
SIONS   OF   THE   ANTIDUMPLNG   ACT 

Mr  CASE,  Mr,  President.  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  certain  provisions  of  the  Anti- 
dumping Act  of  1921.  to  provide  for 
greater  certainty,  speed,  and  efficiency 
in  its  enforcement,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

I  hope  that  this  legislation  will  be 
considered,  together  with  other  bills  to 
amend  the  Antidumping  Act  now  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  either 
as  .sepai'atc  li^L'islation  or  as  possible 
amendments  to  H  R.  11970.  the  proposed 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, to  have  included  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  full  t^xt  of  the 
bill  and  a  summary  of  the  puiT)oses  of 
this  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  and  sum- 
mary will  be  printed  m  the  Record 

The  bill  (S,  3658*  to  amend  certain 
provisions  of  the  Antidumping  Act,  1921, 
to  provide  for  greater  certainty,  speed, 
and  efficiency  in  the  enforcement  there- 
of, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Case,  was  received,  read  twice  bv 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Commiuee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  (a) 
section  201  (a)  of  the  Antidumping  Act 
1921    (19   U.S.C.   160   (a)).  Is  amended— 

(11  by  deleting  the  words  'he  shall  so 
advise"  in  the  first  sentence  arid  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "he  shall  promptly  so  ad- 
vise": 

(2)  by  deleting  the  words  'whether  an  In- 
dustry In  the  United  States  Is  being  or  Is 
likely  to  be  Injured,  or  Is  prevented  from 
being  established,  by  reason  of  the  importa- 
tion" in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "whether  an  Industry  In  the 
United  States,  or  any  portion  thereof  pro- 
ducing like  or  competitive  products,  is  being 
or  is  likely  to  be  injured  or  is  threatened 
by  injury,  or  is  prevented  from  being  estab- 
lished, by  reason.  In  whole  or  In  part,  of  the 
importation"; 

(3)  by  Inserting  between  the  first  and  sec- 
ond sentences  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  Secretary  shall  make  his  determination 
under  the  preceding  sentence  i  or  shall  make 
a  determination  that  the  merchandise  in- 
volved Is  not  being  and  is  not  likely  t-o  be 
SDld  In  the  United  States  or  elsewhere  at  less 
than  its  fair  value),  from  the  information 
then  available  to  him,  within  three  months 
from  the  date  on  which  the  question  of 
dumping  Is  first  raised  by  or  presented  to  him 
or  any  person  to  whom  authority  under  this 
section  has  been  delegated  ":  and 

(4 1  by  deleting  the  words  "the  Secretary 
shall  make  public  a  notice"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
Secretary  shall  Immediately  make  public  a 
notice". 

( b )  Section  201 1  b  i  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  deleting  the  words  "and  shall  authorize" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and  shall  im- 
mediately direct". 

(ci  Section  202(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Levy,  collection,  and  payment 
of  such  special  dumping  duty  shall  be  or- 
dered no  later  than  thirty  days  from  the  date 
on  which  the  finding  as  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 201  is  made  public." 

(d)  Section  202(b)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  deleting  the  words  "the  fact 
that"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "differ- 
ences In  the  cost  of  manufacture  sale,  or 
delivery  resulting  from  the  fact  that" 

(ei  Section  202ici(l)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  words  "the  fact 
that"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "differ- 
ences In  the  cost  of  manufacture,  sale  or  de- 
livery resulting  from  the  fact  that" 

Sec.  2  The  Antidumping  Act,  1921,  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  renumbering  sections  208 
through  213  as  sections  211  through  216,  re- 
spectively, and  by  inserting  after  section  207 
the  following  new  sections : 

"Sec.  208.  (ai  In  the  case  of  any  iir.ported 
merchandise,  irrespective  of  whether  such 
merchandise  is  the  subject  of  any  proceed- 
ing, determination  or  finding  under  section 
201    hereof,    any    person    desiring    to    export 
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such  merchandls*  to,  or  Import  such  mer- 
chandise into,  the  United  States  shall  be  re- 
quired to  present  evidence  satisfactory  to  the 
collector  at  the  port  or  ports  of  entry,  that 
the  exporters  sales  price  or  the  purchase 
price  of  such  merchandise  Is  not  less  than 
Its  fair  market  value  (or,  in  the  absence  of 
such  value,  than  Its  constructed  value). 
Unless  the  evidence  so  presented  Is  sufficient 
to  afford  the  collector  reasonable  grounds  to 
believe  that  the  merchandise  will  not  be  sold 
in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere  at  less  than 
its  fair  value,  he  shall  withhold  appraisement 
and  delivery  as  to  all  such  merchandise,  and 
the  Secretary  shall  thereupon  Immediately 
proceed  to  make  the  determination  provided 
in  section  201 1, a)  hereof. 

■■(b)  In  the  case  of  any  imported  merchan- 
dise as  to  which  the  collector  shall  deem 
sufficient  the  evidence  required  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  irrespective  of 
whether  such  merchandise  is  the  subject  of 
any  proceeding,  determination  or  finding  un- 
der section  201  hereof,  unless  the  person  ex- 
porlin.%  such  merchandise  to,  or  importing 
such  merchandise  into,  the  United  States 
shall  have  declared  under  oath  before  the 
collector  at  the  time  of  entry,  under  regula- 
tions to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  that 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief  the 
expKjrters  sales  price,  or  the  purchase  price, 
of  such  merchandise  is  not  less  than  its  for- 
eign market  value  tor,  in  the  absence  of  such 
value,  than  its  constructed  value) .  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  the  c<)llector  to  permit  entry 
of  the  merchandise  into  the  United  States. 

"(C)  Whenever,  in  the  case  of  any  Im- 
ported merchandise  as  to  which  the  Secre- 
tary has  reason  to  believe  or  suspect,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  201(b).  that  tha  purchase 
price  is  less,  or  that  the  exporters  sales  price 
is  less  or  likely  to  be  less,  than  the  foreign 
market  value  (or.  in  the  absence  of  such 
value,  than  ihe  constructed  value)  of  the 
merchandise,  the  person  exporting  such  mer- 
chandise to.  or  importing  such  merchandise 
into,  the  United  States  shall  be  required  by 
the  Secretary,  under  regulations  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  him.  to  submit  appropriate  evi- 
dence of  its  foreign  market  \alue  (or,  in  the 
absence  of  such  value,  its  constructed  value) . 
Such  evidence  shall  be  in  addition  to  the 
evidence  required  to  be  submitted  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  IX  for  any 
reason  the  Secretary  is  not  satisfied  that  such 
person  has  exercised  reasonable  diligence  in 
seeking  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection,  he  may  consider  this  fact 
In  arriving  at  his  determination  under  sec- 
tion 201 f  a)  hereof. 

•Sec.  209.  If  the  Secretary  shall  find,  as 
provided  in  section  201  hereof,  that  any  class 
or  kind  of  imported  merchandise  is  being  or 
la  likely  to  be  sold  in  the  United  States  or 
elsewhere  at  less  than  its  fair  value,  the  per- 
son exporting  such  merchandise  to,  or  im- 
porting such  merchandise  into,  the  United 
Slates  pursuant  to  the  declar'ition  required 
by  section  208  hereof,  shall  be  liable  to  a 
penalty,  which  shall  not  be  less  than  20 
percent  of,  and  shall  nat  exceed,  the  fair 
value  of  the  merchandise  a.s  found  by  the 
SecreUry  under  section  201.  Such  penalty 
shall  be  independent  of.  and  In  addition  to. 
any  special  dumping  duty  which  may  be  im- 
posed under  section  202.  Payment  of  such 
penalty  shall  be  a  condition  precedent  to 
any  further  exportation  of  merchandise  to. 
or  importation  of  merchandise  Into,  the 
United  States  by  the  person  subject  to  the 
penalty. 

"Sec.  210.  The  special  dumping  duty  re- 
quired by  section  202  hereof  shall  be  ap- 
plicable in  all  cases  in  which  the  Secretary 
shall  have  made  a  finding  as  provided  In 
section  201.  Irrespective  of  whether  the 
merchandise  which  Is  the  subject  of  such 
finding  has  been  Imported  or  is  sought  to 
be  Imported  without  payment  of  duty  sub- 
ject to  the  provision  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  2383." 


Sec.  3.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  all  merchandise  as  to  which  no  appraise- 
ment report  has  been  made  on  or  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act;  Provided. 
That  with  respect  to  such  merchandise  as  to 
which,  on  or  before  such  date,  the  question 
of  dumping  shall  have  been  raised  by  or 
presented  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  any  person  to  whom  authority  under  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Antidumping  Act,  1921,  has 
been  delegated,  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine within  three  months  from  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  whether  the  mer- 
chandise is  being,  or  is  likely  to  be,  sold  in 
the  United  States  or  elsewhere  at  less  than 
its  fair  value. 

( b  I  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a»  of  this  section,  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to 
any  merchandise  as  to  which  no  appraise- 
ment report  has  been  made  on  or  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  If  such 
merchandise — 

( 1 )  was  exported  from  the  country  of  ex- 
portation before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  and 

(2)  is  subject  to  a  finding  under  the 
Antidumping  Act.  1921,  -which  (A)  Ls  out- 
standing on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  or  iB)  was  revoked  on  or  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  but  Is  still 
applicable  to  such  merchandise. 

The  summary  presented  by  Mr.  Case, 

is  as  follows: 

S'MM.\RY    OF   PCHPOSZS   01"  BU-L 

1    The  bill  seeks  to  expedite  enforcement 

of  the  act  by  establishing  time  limits  within 
which  the  various  procedures  provided  there- 
in must  be  completed.  Thus,  language  has 
been  added  requiring  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  determine,  within  90  days  from 
the  date  when  the  question  Is  first  raised, 
whether  foreign  merchandise  is  being  or  Is 
likely  to  be  sold  in  the  United  States  or 
elsewhere  at  less  than  fair  value  (sec.  1(a) 
(3  I  ).  Similarly,  If  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  merchandi.se  is  being  sold  at  less  than 
fair  value,  he  is  required  to  act  promptly  In 
referring  the  matter  to  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion for  a  determination  of  possible  injury 
to  domestic  industries  (sec.  1(a)(1))  and, 
if  the  Tariff  Commission  determines  in  the 
affirmative,  in  making  public  his  finding  that 
dumping  has  occurred  (sec.  Ha)  (4)).  The 
bill  would  also  amend  the  present  statutory 
language  to  make  clear  that,  If  the  Secretary 
has  reason  to  believe  that  sales  of  imported 
merchandise  may  be  occurring  at  less  than 
fair  value,  appraisement  is  required  to  be 
withheld  (sec.  1(b)  ).  In  every  case  In  which 
the  Secretary  finds  that  dumping  has  oc- 
curred, the  special  dumping  duty  shall  be 
imposed  within  30  days  following  the  date  of 
such    finding    (sec.    lioi. 

2.  The  bill  seeks  to  modify  the  criteria  by 
which  the  Tariff  Commission  is  to  determine 
whether  sales  of  imported  merchandise  at 
less  than  fair  value  cause  or  threaten  Injury 
to  a  domestic  industry.  In  order  to  assist  In 
Insuring  that  relief  will  be  available  In  all 
Instances  in  which  dumping  practices  have 
an  Injurious  domestic  impact  (sec.  1(a)(2)). 

3.  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  for- 
eign exporter,  or  the  US.  importer,  is  fre- 
quently the  only  party  having  access  to 
information  respecting  prices  (or.  where  nec- 
essary, co.sts)  In  the  country  of  origin  of  the 
merchandise  or  In  third  countries,  the  bill 
would  require  any  such  person  to  provide, 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  entry  of  the 
merchandise  into  the  United  States,  at  least 
prima  facie  evidence  that  the  exporter's  sales 
price,  or  the  purchase  price,  of  the  mer- 
chandise is  not  less  than  Its  fair  market 
value,  or  constructed  value  (proposed  sec. 
208(a),  contained  In  sec.  2(a)  of  the  at- 
tached bill ) ,  The  Information  required  by 
this   provision   Is   Intended    to   be  more  de- 


tailed than  that  provided  for  In  the  present 
special  customs  invoice  form. 

4.  The  bill  would  require  that  the  foreign 
exporter,  or  U.S.  importer,  certify  with 
each  shipment,  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  entry  of  the  merchandise  into  the 
United  States,  that  the  merchandise  will  not 
be  sold  at  less  than  fair  value  (  proposed  sec. 
208(b),  contained  in  sec.  2(a)  of  the  at- 
tached bill). 

5.  For  the  reasons  stated  in  point  (3) 
above,  the  bill  would  require  that,  in  any 
case  In  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
has  reason  to  believe  that  sales  of  Imported 
merchandise  may  be  occurring  at  le."=s  than 
fair  value,  the  foreign  exporter,  or  US.  Im- 
porter, of  such  merchandise  shall  be  re- 
quired to  submit  further  evidence  of  Its 
foreign  market  value  or  constructed  value. 
This  evidence  is  to  be  in  addition  to  that 
required  to  est^ablish  a  prima  facie  case  as 
provided  in  the  proposed  section  208(a). 
Failure  or  refusal  to  submit  such  evidence 
may  be  weighed  by  the  Secretary  In  deter- 
mining whether  the  merchandise  is  being  or 
Is  likely  to  be  sold  at  less  than  fair  value 
(proposed  sec.  208(c),  contained  in  sec.  2(a) 
of  the  attached  bill). 

6.  In  order  to  give  effect  to  the  certifica- 
tion required  by  the  proposed  section 
208(b)  ,  the  bill  would  Impose  a  penalty  upon 
the  foreign  exporter,  or  U.S.  Importer,  If  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  subse- 
quently determine  that  the  merchandise 
with  respect  to  which  the  certification  was 
given  Is  being  or  is  likely  to  be  sold  at  less 
than  Its  fair  value.  The  penalty,  which  may 
range  from  20  to  100  percent  of  the  fair 
value  of  the  merchandise  as  found  by  the 
Secretary,  is  to  be  in  addition  to  any  special 
dumping  duty  that  may  be  lmp<.)sed  under 
section  202  of  the  act.  No  further  merchan- 
dise Is  to  be  exported  to,  or  Imported  into, 
the  United  States  by  the  party  subject  to 
the  penalty  until  it  is  paid  In  full  (proposed 
sec.  209,  contained  in  sec.  2ib)  of  the  at- 
tached bill). 

7.  The  bill  wnild  amend  the  act  to  demon- 
strate a  clear  legislative  Intent  that  it  be 
equally  applicable  irrespective  of  whether  the 
foreign  merchandise  is  exported  to.  or  Im- 
ported Into,  the  United  State?  subject  to  the 
duty-free  provision  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  3383  (proposed  sec.  210.  con- 
tained In  sec.  2(c)  of  the  attached  bill). 


EXPERIMENTAL  COVERAGE  BY  RA- 
DIO AND  TELEVISION  OP  SE- 
LECTED SENATE   SESSIONS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  I  am  to- 
day submitting  a  resolution,  which  I 
send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, and  which  I  hope  will  interest  my 
colleagues.  The  resolution  would  give  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration authority  to  determine  the 
times  and  conditions  under  which  tele- 
vision and  radio  broadcasters  would  be 
permitted  to  cover  the  Senate 
proceedings. 

Mr.  President,  I  first  started  this  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  1951. 
It  seems  to  me  that  developments  since 
that  time  have  very  clearly  indicated 
that  wc  are  very  much  behind  the  times 
as  to  allowing  direct  reporting  by  tele- 
vision and  radio  of  certain  key  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  For  example,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  Senators  to  thiiik  of  what  the  whole 
Nation  would  have  done  in  terms  of  in- 
terest and  of  becoming  more  interested 
in  how  we  operate  if  the  people  could 
have  heard  something  of  the  debate  and 
the  key  rollcall  vote  on  cloture  in  respect 
to  the  communications  satellite  bill 


Mr.  President,  the  same  is  true  of  the 
bill  for  medical  care  of  the  aged,  on  the 
motion  to  table  and  the  so-called  "tense 
rollcall  vote."  as  to  which  the  people 
had  to  take  the  word  of  the  newspapers 
which  are  great.  Everybody  knows  that 
more  newspapers  will  be  read  if  people 
are  more  interested,  and  the  way  to  get 
them  interested  is  to  show  what  goes  on 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  now  televising 
committee  hearings,  so  that  any  basic 
objection  to  the  idea  of  putting  Senate 
proceedings  on  television  should  be  an- 
swered by  that  precedent. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  that  the 
United  Nations  debates  have  been  for  a 
long  time  televised,  and  with  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  Unitfd  Nations  and  great 
advantage  to  understanding  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  we  just  broke  a  prece- 
dent of  35  years  by  voting  cloture  at 
long  last  in  the  Senate.  It  seems  to  me 
that  rather  than  to  extend  debate,  tele- 
vision and  radio  broadcasts  of  key  pro- 
ceedings very  likely  would  contract  de- 
bate, becau.se  people  can  get  quite  bored 
and  begin  to  question  whether  we  know 
what  we  are  doing  if  we  do  not  stick  to 
the  point. 

Mr.  President,  the  success  of  television 
coverage  of  United  Nations  debat-es.  the 
established  and  generally  successful 
practice  of  televising  selected  congres- 
sional committee  investigating  sessions, 
and  the  recent  breakthroughs  in  televis- 
ing of  legislative  proceedings  in  certain 
of  the  States  suggest  that  direct  radio 
and  television  coverage  of  selected  Sen- 
ate sessions  may  well  be  in  the  public 
interest.  It  should  at  least  be  tried  on 
an  experimental  basis. 

I  personally  favor  the  broadest  pos- 
sible coverage  of  vital  Senate  proceed- 
ings.   I  believe  it  would  have  a  beneficial 
eflfect  on  the  legislative  process.    Bring- 
ing  Congress  closer   to   the   people  can 
only  result  in  a  more  informed  citizenry 
and  a  more  responsive  legislature.    Prime 
examples  are  some  of  the  debates  and 
the  tense  votes  on  the  communications 
satellite  bill  and  on  medical  care  for  the 
aging  in  the  Senate.    The  whole  Nation 
should  have  had  the  opportunity  to  see 
and    hear    those    debates    and    rollcalls. 
And  also,  there  would  be  no  need  to  .seek 
to  dramatize  an  issue  to  the  Nation  bv 
extended     debates.       TelevKsion     would 
dramatize  the  issue  in  a  matter  of  davs. 
My     resolution     would     amend     rule 
XXXIV  of   the   Standing   Rules   of   the 
Senate,  which  permits  the  Senate  Rules 
and  Administration  Committee  to  make 
rules  and   regulations   regarding  use  of 
the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol,  bv  in- 
serting this  new  sentence: 

Such  regulations  shall  make  appropriate 
provisions  for  reporting  of  proceedings  of 
tne  Senate  by  radio  or  television  at  such 
times  and  under  such  conditions  as  may  be 
specified  in  such  regulations  or  by  resolu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration from  time  to  time 
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proceedings  were  also  televised  success- 
fully in  recent  months. 

For  all  those  reasons.  Mr.  President 
I  think  the  Senate  ought  to  cat^h  up 
with  the  times  and.  in  selected  cases 
when  It  IS  appropriate  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, permit  the  proceedings  to  be 
covered  not  only  by  the  distinguished 
and  most  able  services  of  the  members 
of  the  press  gallery  but  also  bv  the  radio 
broadcasts  and  television  cameras  them- 
selves, so  that  we  may  come  "live"  to 
the  people  of  the  Unit<^d  States 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  378  >  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  (a)  the  second  paragraph 
of  rule  XXXIV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  is  amended  by  Inserting  therein  im- 
mediately after  the  first  sentence  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence  'Such  regula- 
tions shall  make  appropriate  provision  for 
the  reporting  of  proceedings  of  the  Senate 
by  radio  or  television  at  such  times  and 
under  such  conditions  as  mav  be  specified 
in  such  regulations  or  by  resolution  of  the 
Committee   from    time   to   time  " 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  the  second 
paragraph  of  rule  XXXIV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing therein,  immediately  after  the  words 
"radio,  wire,  wireless',  the  term   •television.". 

Mr.  JAVITS  subsequently  said:  Mad- 
am President.  I  am  very  much  honored 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr 
Morse)  should  join  with  me  in  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  resolution  relating  to  tele- 
vision, which  I  submitted  this  morning 


a  later  study  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
showed  that  this  new  loophole  would 
stimulate  almost  no  additional  invest- 
ment. 

The  recent  Joint  Economic  Committee 
hearings  have  developed  abundant  evi- 
dence that  the  additional  funds  this  pro- 
posal IS  designed  to  provide  for  business 
investment  will  not  stimulate  that  in- 
vestment. 

Every  witness,  including  Treasury-  Sec- 
retary Dillon,  the  chief  proponent  of  the 
investment  credit,  admitted  that  there 
is  no  lack  of  funds  to  finance  expaiision 
of  plant  and  equipment  by  business  firms. 
Cash  flows  to  businesses  are  at  an  all- 
time  high  relative  to  .^^pending  on  plant 
and  equipment— the  very  kind  the  in- 
vestment credit  is  supposed  to  help 
finance. 

As  I  pointed  out  when  I  appeared  m 
opposition  to  this  feature  before  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  the  investment 
credit  will  not  work,  it  is  unfair  to  other 
taxpayers,  it  aggravates  the  business 
cycle,  and  it  would  result  in  a  huge  reve- 
nue loss  to  the  Treasury 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject  it 
and  thus  clear  the  deck  for  the  overall 
tax  reform  which  I  hope  will  be  enacted 
next  year. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  lie  on 
the  table. 


DRUG  INDUSTRY  ANTITRUST  ACT- 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr  KEFAUVER  (for  himself.  Mr 
Hart,  and  Mr.  Dodd  >  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  the  bill  <S.  1552)  to 
amend  and  supplement  the  antitrust 
laws  with  respect  to  the  manufacture 
and  distribution  of  drugs,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  (for  him.sclf.  Mr. 
Carroll.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Dodd.  and  Mr. 
Clark'  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly  to 
Senate  bill  1552,  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


REVENUE  ACT  OF   1962— AMENTD- 
MENT 


.  In  I960  and  1961  legislative  proceed- 
ings were  opened  successfully  to  televi- 
sion cameras  in  Arizona.  Idaho,  Kansas. 
Oklahoma.  Michigan  and  Massachusetts, 
in  many  other  States,  legislative  com- 
mittee hearings  and  even  some  judicial 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  an  amendment  to  kill  the  in- 
vestment credit  section  of  the  tax  bill. 
H.R.  10650.  The  investment  credit  is  the 
one  significant  tax  cut  proposed  in  the 
pending  tax  bill.  It  represents  a  revenue 
loss  of  more  than  a  billion  dollars  when 
the  budget  is  already  sure  to  be  seriously 
unbalanced  next  year. 

Although  the  proposal  would  represent 
a  billion-dollar  windfall  for  business, 
many  business  leaders  actually  testified 
against  it,  as  an  unwanted  subsidy. 

Indeed  a  comprehensive  McGraw-Hill 
survey  of  business  earlier  this  year  and 


CORRECTIONS  IN  ENGROSSMENT 
OF  AMENDMENTS  TO  CERTAIN 
BILLS 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  in  the 
engrossment  of  the  amendments  to  the 
bills  HR.  10431.  H.R  10432.  H  R.  10433, 
and  H.R.  10931,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  au- 
thorized to  make  such  corrections  in  re- 
gard to  typographical,  clerfcal.  and 
printing  errors  as  may  appear  m  these 
bills. 

H.R  10431.  to  revise,  codify,  and  enact 
title  37  of  the  United  States  Code,  en- 
titled "Pay  and  Allowances  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services." 

H.R.  10432.  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  codify  certain  recent 
public  laws  relating  to  the  postal  service 
and  10  improve  the  code. 

H.R  10433,  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  codify  recent  military 
laws,  and  to  improve  the  code. 

H.R  10931.  to  revise  and  codify  the 
general  and  permanent  laws  relating  to 
and  in  force  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  to 
enact  the  Canal  Zone  code. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  IS  so  ordered 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills  of  the 
Senate,  severally  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

S  273  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hratch 
Samuel  Aruklan; 

S  981  An  act  to  extend  certain  authoritv 
of    the    Secretary   of    the    Interior    exercised 
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through  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  to  areaa  outside  the 
national  domain: 

S.  1208.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  86- 
506.  86th  Congress  ^74  Stat.  199),  approved 
June  11.  1960; 

S  2399.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Frederick  Douglass  home  as 
a  part  of  the  park  system  In  the  National 
Capital,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S  2916.  An  act  to  change  the  names  of  the 
Edison  Home  National  Historic  Site  and  the 
Edison  Laboratory  National  Monument,  to 
authorize  the  acceptance  of  donations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  3112.  An  act  to  add  certain  lands  to  the 
Pike  National  Forest  In  Colorado  and  the 
Carson  National  Forest  and  the  Santa  Fe 
National  Forest  In  New  Mexico,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  severally  with  amendments, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

S.  538  An  act  to  amend  section  205  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  to  emfKiwer  certain  officers 
and  employees  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration to  admirilsLer  oaths  to  wit- 
nesses; 

S  901  An  act  to  advance  the  marine 
sciences  to  establish  a  comprehensive  10-year 
program  of  oceanographic  research  and  sur- 
veys, to  promote  commerce  and  navigation, 
to  secure  the  national  defense,  to  expand 
ocean,  coastal,  and  Great  Lakes  resources,  t<: 
authorize  the  construction  of  research  and 
survey  ships  and  lab<.iratory  facilities,  to  ex- 
pedite oceanographic  instrumentation,  to 
assure  systematic  studies  of  effects  of  radio- 
active materials  in  marine  environments,  to 
enhance  the  public  health  and  general  wel- 
fare, and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2876.  An  act  to  extend  the  authority 
to  insure  mortgages  under  sections  809  and 
810  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  and  to 
extend  the  coverage  of  section  810  to  include 
persons  employed  at  or  in  connection  with 
an  installation  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  or  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission;  and 

S.  2973.  An  act  to  revise  the  boundaries 
of  Capulin  Mountain  National  Monument, 
N.  Mex..  to  authorize  acquisition  of  lands 
therein,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  86)  favoring  the 
suspension  of  deportation  of  certain 
aliens,  with  amendments,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate : 

H.R.  297.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  award 
of  contracts  by  the  United  States  to  certain 
persons; 

H  R   1681    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gabriel 
Chehebar,  his  wife,  Marcelle  Levy  Chehebar 
and  their  minor  chUdren.  Albert,  Zakia,  Zaki 
Jacques,  and  Joseph  Chehebar: 

H  R.  1696.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  0\it- 
let  Stores,  Inc.; 

H.R  2796.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  re- 
!iewal  of  certain  municipal,  domestic,  and 
industrial  water  supply  contracts  entered 
Into  under  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of 
1939.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  3529  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
25,  1910  (36  Stat.  857;  25  U.S.C.  406,  407 1 , 
with  respect  to  the  sale  of  Indian  timber; 

HJl.  4800.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Marjorle  Curtis; 


H.R.  5604.  An  act  to  amend  the  acts  of 
May  21,  1926,  and  January  25,  1927,  relating 
to  the  construction  of  certain  bridges  across 
the  Delaware  River,  so  as  to  authorize  the 
use  of  certain  funds  acquired  by  the  owners 
of  such  bridges  for  purposes  not  directly  re- 
lated to  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
such  bridges  and  their  approaches; 

H.R  6190.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  repair 
or  replacement  for  veterans  of  certain  pros- 
thetic or  other  appliances  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed as  a  result  of  certain  accidents; 

H.R.  7781.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  to  convey  by 
quitclaim  deed  a  parcel  of  land  In  Prince 
Georges  County,  Md..  to  the  Sliver  Hill  Vol- 
untary Fire  Department  and  Rescue  Squad. 

HR.9128.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sgt. 
Ernest  I  AguUar; 

HR.  9459.  An  act  to  amend  section  2733 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  Secretaries  of  the  military  departments 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  settle  cer- 
tain claims  in  the  amount  of  $10,000  or 
less; 

HR.  9473.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kenneth 
P.  Miller: 

H.R.  9587.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  An- 
thony E.  O'Sorio: 

H.R.  9590.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Edward  Hirsch; 

HJR.9737.  An  act  to  amend  section  641  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
deductions  shall  not  be  made  from  Federal 
payments  to  a  State  home  because  of 
amounts  collected  from  the  estates  of  de- 
ceased veterans  and  used  for  recreational  or 
other  purposes  not  required  by  State  laws; 

HR.  9747.  An  act  to  amend  section  514(1) 
of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  ClvU  Relief  Act 
of  1940.  as  amended; 

H  R.  9775.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nlhat 
All  Ucuncu; 

H.R.  9832.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack 
Shandler; 

H.R  9914  An  act  for  the  relief  of  San- 
Man  Inn  of  Manning,  Inc.; 

H.R  9957.  An  act  to  amend  section  7  of 
the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended  (72  Stat.  !274;  5  U.S.C.  73b-3),  re- 
lating to  travel  expenses  of  civilian  officers 
and  employees  assigned  to  duty  posts  out- 
side the  continental  United  States; 

H.R,  10111  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Marvin 
M.  Greenlee; 

H.R  10134.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  to  convey 
certain  land  in  Prince  Georges  County,  Md  , 
to  the  American  National  Red  Cross; 

H.R.  10160  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
A.  R.  Lendian: 

H.R.  10415.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Earl 
T.  Briley; 

H.R.  11164.  An  act  to  approve  an  amenda- 
tory repayment  contract  negotiated  with  the 
Quincy  Columbia  Basin  Irrigation  District, 
authorize  similar  contracts  with  any  of  the 
Columbia  Basin  Irrigation  Districts,  and  to 
amend  the  Columbia  Basin  Project  Act  of 
1943  ( 57  Stat  14 ) .  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H.R  11266  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  8,  1922.  as  amended,  to  extend  Its 
provisions  to  the  townslte  laws  applicable  In 
the  State  of  Alaska; 

H  R.  11388.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maurice 
Casner  and  Eileen  G  Casner; 

H.R,  11866.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim 
Chung  Shin   (Mary  Rathbun); 

H.R.  11543.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands 
adjacent  to  the  Suitland  Parkway  in  Prince 
Georges  County,  Md  .  to  Suitland  Lodge  No. 
1856,  Loyal  Order  of  Moose; 

H.R.  11551  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands 
in  the  State  of  Maryland  to  the  Holy  Cross 
Lutheran  Church,  Greenbelt.  Md.,  and  for 
other  purposes; 


H  R  11594  An  act  to  extend  for  2  years 
the  period  for  which  payments  In  lieu  of 
taxes  may  be  made  with  respect  to  certain 
real  property  transferred  by  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  and  Its  subsidiaries 
to  other  Government  departments; 

H.R  11728  An  act  to  amend  section  1308 
I  a)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  au- 
IJiorlze  Investment  of  the  war  risk  Insurance 
fund  In  securities  of,  or  gxiaranteed  by.  the 
United  SUtes; 

HJl.  11887,  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  all  right,  Utle,  and  Interest  of  the 
United  States  reserved  or  retained  In  certain 
lands  heretofore  conveyed  to  the  city  of  Q 
Paso,  Tex  ; 

H  R  11899  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
I*roperty  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  a  Federal 
telecommunications  fund; 

H.R.  12024.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ll- 
brande  P,  Caltaglrone; 

HR.  12090,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
Comeau; 

H.R.  12164.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Fort  St.  Marks  National 
Historic  Site; 

H.R.  12416.  An  act  to  authorize  the  sale, 
wlUiout  regard  to  the  6-month  waiting  pe- 
riod prescribed,  of  chestnut  extract  proposed 
to  be  disposed  of  pursuant  to  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act, 

H.R.  12459.  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
relief  of  certain  enlisted  members  of  the 
Coast  Guard; 

H.R.  12589.  An  act  to  amend  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act  of  May  8,  1914,  as  amended;   and 

H.R.  12701.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cata- 
Una  Properties,  Inc. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  509)  providing 
the  expre.ss  approval  of  the  Congress, 
pursuant  to  section  3^e)  of  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act 
(50  use.  98b(e»  »,  for  the  disposition  of 
certain  materials  from  the  national 
stockpile,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 
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HOUSE        BILLS        REFERRED        OR 
PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  or 
placed   on   the  calendar,   as  indicated: 

H.R.  297.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  award  of 
contracts  by  the  United  States  to  certain 
persons; 

H.R.  6190.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  repair 
or  replacement  for  veterans  of  certain  pros- 
thetic or  other  appliances  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed as  a  result  of  certain  accidents; 

HJl.  9737.  An  act  to  amend  section  641  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
deductions  shall  not  be  made  from  Federal 
payments  to  a  State  home  because  of 
amounts  collected  from  the  estates  of  de- 
ceased veterans  and  used  for  recreational  or 
other  purposes  not  required  by  State  laws; 
and 

H.R.  9747.  An  act  to  amend  section  514(1) 
o.f  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act 
of  1940,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

H  R.  1681.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gabriel 
Chehebar,  his  wife,  Marcelle  Levy  Chehebar, 
and  their  minor  children.  Albert,  Zakla,  Z.ikl, 
Jacques,  and  Joseph  Chehebar; 

H.R.  169G.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Out- 
let Stores.  Inc.: 

H.R.  4800.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Marjorle  Curtis; 

H.R.9128.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sgt. 
Ernest  I.  Agullar; 


H  R  9^59  An  act  to  amend  section  2733 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  Secretaries  of  the  military  departments 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  settle  certain 
claims  Iri  the  amount  of  $10,000  or  less; 

H  R  9473.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kenneth 
F  Miller 

H  R  9.'i87.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
E    OSorio: 

H  R  9.'i90.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Edward   Hirsch; 

H  R  9''75.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nlhat 
All  Ucur.cu; 

H.R.  9)132.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack 
Shandler; 

H  R.  1(1111  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marvin 
M   Greenlee; 

H.R.  1(1160  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
A.  R.  Lendian: 

H  R.  1(415,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Earl 
T    Brilej; 

HJl.  11388  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maurice 
Casner  and  Eileen  G    Casner; 

H.R.  11866  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim 
Chung  Shin   (Mary  Rathbun): 

H.R.  12024  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Llbrande 
P.  CaltaKirone; 

H  R.  12090.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
Comeau: 

H  R  12459  An  act  to  provide  for  the  relief 
of  certain  enlisted  members  of  the  Coast 
Guard;  and 

H.R.  12701.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Catallna 
Properties,  Inc  ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarj . 

H.R.  2796.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  re- 
newal of  certain  municipal,  domestic,  and 
Industrial  water  supply  contracts  entered 
into  under  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of 
1939.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R  3529.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.  857;  25  U.S.C.  406 
407),  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  Indian 
timber; 

H.R.  11164  An  act  to  approve  an  amenda- 
tory repayment  contract  negotiated  with  the 
Quincy  Columbia  Basin  Irrigation  District, 
authorize  similar  contracts  with  any  of  the 
Columbia  Basin  Irrigation  Districts,  and  to 
amend  il  e  Columbia  Basin  Project  Act  of 
1943  (57  f  ut.  14) ,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  li:66.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  8,  922,  as  amended,  to  extend  its  pro- 
visions to  the  townslte  laws  applicable  In  the 
State  of  Alaska; 

HR.  11J43.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands 
adjacent  'o  the  Suitland  Parkway  In  Prince 
Georges  County,  Md.,  to  Suitland  Lodge  No 
1856,  Loyel  Order  of  Moose; 

H.R.  11551.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands 
In  the  Stf  te  of  Maryland  to  the  Holy  Cross 
Lutheran  Church.  Greenbelt,  Md.,  and  for 
other  pur]>o6e8:  and 

HR  12154.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Fort  St.  Marks  National 
Historic  Site;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R  5604.  An  act  to  amend  the  acts  of 
May  21,  l<i26,  and  January  25,  1927.  relating 
to  the  corstructlon  of  certain  bridges  across 
the  Delaware  River,  so  as  to  authorize  the 
use  of  cer-aln  funds  acquired  by  the  owners 
of  such  bridges  for  purposes  not  directly  re- 
lated to  tbe  maintenance  and  operation  of 
such  brld-es  and  their  approaches:  to  the 
Commlttet!  on  Public  Works. 

H.R  7781.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  to  convey 
by  qultcla.m  deed  a  parcel  of  land  In  Prince 
Georges  County,  Md.,  to  the  SUver  Hill  Vol- 
untary Pile  Department  and  Rescue  Squad; 
^^-  9957.  An  act  to  amend  section  7  of 
the  Admlr.lstratlve  Expenses  Act  of  1946  as 
amended  i  72  Stat.  1274;  5  U.S.C.  73b-3),  re- 
lating to  travel  expenses  of  civilian  officers 
and  employees  assigned  to  dutv  posts  out- 
side the  cc.ntlnental  United  States; 
CVin 1082 
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HR  10134.  An    act   to   authorize   the   Ad- 
ministrator  of   General    Services   to    convey 
certain  land  in  Prince  Georges  Countv    Md 
to   the   American   National   Red   Cross; 

HR.  11594.  An  act  to  extend  for  2  years 
the  period  for  which  payments  In  lieu  of 
taxes  may  be  made  with  respect  to  certain 
real  property  transferred  by  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  and  Its  subsid- 
iaries to  other  Government  departments' 
and 

H.R  11899  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  a  Federal 
telecommunications  fund;  to  the  Committee 
on   Government   Operations. 

H.R  9914  An  act  for  the  relief  of  San- 
Man   Inn  of  Manning.  Inc.;    and 

H.R.  12589.  An  act  to  amend  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act  of  May  8,  1914.  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 

H.R  11728.  An  act  to  amend  section  12(J8 
(a)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  to 
authorize  Investment  of  the  war  risk  insur- 
ance fund  In  securities  of.  or  guaranteed  by, 
the  United  States;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

H.R  11887  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  reserved  or  retained  in  certain 
lands  heretofore  conveyed  to  the  city  of  El 
Paso,  Tex  :  and 

H  R  12416  An  act  to  authorize  the  sale, 
withort  regard  to  the  6-month  waiting 
period  prescribed,  of  chestnut  extract  pro- 
posed U)  be  disposed  of  pursuant  to  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


HOUSE  CONCLTIRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  concurrent  resolution  'H.  Con. 
Res.  509)  providing  the  express  approval 
of  the  Congress,  pursuant  to  section  3^e) 
of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  Piling  Act  (50  US  C.  98b^e)  ),  for 
the  disposition  of  certain  materials  from 
the  national  stockpile,  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  as 
follows: 

Reaolvrd  by  the  Houae  of  Representatives 
I  the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
expressly  approve,  pursuant  to  section  3(e) 
of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98b(e)l,  the  disposals 
of  12.245  long  tons  of  chestnut  tannin  extract 
from   the   national   stockpile. 

Sfc.  2.  All  funds  derived  from  the  sale  au- 
thorized by  this  concurrent  resolution  shall 
be  deposited  into  the  Treasury  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts. 


GOVERNMENT  FINANCING 
AND  THE  BANKS 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  this  morning  editorially  in- 
quires that  if  private  business  can 
finance  through  the  banks,  why  not  the 
Government^  The  editorial  points  out 
that  when  a  business  loan  is  made,  the 
borrower  goes  to  the  bank  and  gives  his 
note  in  exchange  for  a  deposit  which  is 
set  up,  thus  creating  the  equivalent  of 
new  cash. 

So  the  editorial  inquires,  why  cannot 
the  Government  do  that  just  as  well? 

The  point  of  difference  is  really  pay- 
back. The  private  borrower  goes  to  the 
bank,  his  profit  and  loss  account  is  care- 
fully scrutinized,  his  balance  sheet  is 
carefully  examined,  his  credit  is  ap- 
praised, and,  if  found  satisfactory,  the 
loan  is  made.  Of  course,  the  banks  do 
not  make  long-term  loans.     Very  little 


bBJik  money  is  loaned  for  a  period  of  more 
than  5  years,  but  most  of  it  has  a  very 
short  term.  When  a  loan  is  made,  the 
time  to  pay  back  is  firmly  established; 
and  the  borrower  does  pay  It  back. 
Thus,  the  payback  liquidates  the  in- 
fl.^tionary  force  of  making  the  loan. 
Paybacks  and  new  loans  are  being  made 
all  the  time;  thus,  one  counterbalances 
Uie  other. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  Uncle  Sam 
comes  in  to  borrow,  the  record  shows  that 
he  does  not  pay  back;  the  new  money  is 
created,  and  it  stays  In  circulation 
This  IS  why  it  is  called  printing-press 
money;  and  that  term  is  used  in  the 
editorial,  wliich  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ellender  in  the  chair'.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  l.» 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  there  may 
be  occasions  when  the  Government  must 
finance  through  the  banking  system;  but 
tc  make  a  practice  of  it  would  have  a 
highly  dastructive  effect  on  Government 
credit  and  a  highly  inflationary  effect 
upon  the  economy,  thus  injuring  the 
savers,  the  pensioners,  and  all  those 
living  on  fixed  incomes,  including  the 
preachers,  teachers,  civil  servants,  and 
so  on. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  21,  1962) 
ExHiBrr  I 
Federal  Reserve  Pouiciss  :  I 
Few  people   are   aware  of  the  controversy 
over  monetary  policy  which  at  the  moment 
is  still  confined  to  the  hearings  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  and  even  fewer  under- 
stand how  its  outcome  can  affect  the  future 
course  of  the  American  economy. 

The  principal  antagonists  are  Chairman 
William  McC  Martin  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  four 
Democratic  members  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  Messrs  Wright  Patman  Paul  H. 
DotJGLAs.  WiiLiAM  Proxmtre,  and  Henry  S. 
Rzrss.  In  the  most  recent  hearings  this 
group,  augmented  by  witnesses  drawn  from 
university  economics  departments  and 
banks,  has  carried  on  an  animated  discus- 
slon  that  has  touched  upon  every  aspect  of 
monetary  policy  such  as  the  relationship 
between  the  growth  of  total  output  and  the 
growth  of  the  money  supply,  the  appropriate 
level  of  interest  rates,  and  the  challenge 
posed  by  our  balance-of-payments  deficits. 
But  none  of  the  issues  were  so  vigorously 
debated  as  the  role  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  in  Uie  financing  of  Federal  budgetary 
deficits. 

The  fiscal-monetary  issue  was  Joined  when 
Mr.  Martin  declared  that  "such  deficits  as  we 
mav  experience  whether  they  are  due  to  a 
shortfall  of  receipts  under  the  existing  tax 
structure,  an  Increase  in  expenditures,  or  a 
reduction  in  tax  rates,  should  be  met  by 
bor-owing  from  the  real  savings  of  businesses 
and  individuals,  not  through  the  creation 
of  money  through  the  banking  system  "  This 
strong  reiteration  of  an  earlier  statement 
places  the  FRS  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
aims  of  the  administration,  which  Is  pledged 
to  tax  reduction  in  1963,  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  economic   activity. 

If  Mr  Martin's  views  prevail,  the  efforts 
to  f.tlmulate  the  economy  by  means  of  a 
tax  cut  would  be  frustrated  by  tight  money. 
Tax  reductions  would  place  additional  funds 
In  households  and  businesses,  but  they  would 
soori  be  withdrawn  when  the  Treasury  sold 
bonds  to  the  public  In  an  effort  to  finance 
the    Federal    deficit    out    of    "real    savings." 
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Moreover,  the  sale  of  Intermediate  and 
long-term  Treasury  bonds  would  raise  in- 
terest rates,  thus  depressing  the  volume  of 
•  Investment  while  the  loss  of  reserves  would 
diminish  the  ability  of  the  commercial  banka 
to  extend  loans. 

While  Mr.  Martin  softened  his  position  dur- 
ing cross  examination  by  explaining  that  hn 
would  not  require  the  financing  of  deficits 
out  of  "real  savings"  on  a  "dollar-for-dollar 
basis."  he  nevertheless  adhered  to  a  view 
which  equates  the  financing  of  deficits  by 
other  means  with  a  resort  to  the  use  of 
"printing  press  money."  That  is  a  curiou.s 
position  in  view  of  the  process  by  which 
the  bulk  of  the  money  supply  is  created 
under  a  system  of  fractional  reserve  banking. 
When  a  business  obtains  a  loan,  the  bank 
creates  money  by  exchanging  a  promise  to 
repay  for  a  checking  account  or  demand- 
deposit  balance,  and  in  that  manner  tho 
banking  system  as  a  whole  can  create  a  sup- 
ply of  checkbook  money  about  six  times 
as  large  as  the  total  reserves  which  an; 
deposited   in    the    12   Federal   Reserve   banks 

According  to  Mr.  Martin,  it  is  perfectlv 
proper  for  the  banks  to  finance  private  in- 
debtedness by  creating  money,  but  when 
one  suggests  that  public  debt  be  handled 
In  the  same  manner  he  alludes  to  the  dark 
dangers  of  printing  press  money.  Is  he  sug- 
gesting that  the  banking  system  should  dls- 
crlminate  against  Federal  debt?  It  is  o:" 
course  true  that  reckless  use  of  the  bank- 
financed  public  debt  would  lead  to  inflation, 
but  the  very  same  stricture  may  be  placed 
against  bank-financed  private  debt. 

Few  if  any  of  Mr.  Martin's  critics  are 
wild-eyed  proponents  of  infiation  or  fiscal 
Irresponsibility.  They  ask  only  that  he  co- 
operate in  executing  the  monetary  aspect.'; 
of  a  compensatory  economic  policy  or  pro- 
vide a  more  cogent  rationale  for  his  reluc- 
tance to  go  along. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  discussed  the 
lead   editorial   in   the  Washington   Post 
of  this  morning.     I  read  that  editorial 
I  thought  it  was  an  excellent  editorial, 
to  the  point,  and  sound.    The  fact  is  that 
there  are  times  when  we  should  finance 
our    deficit    through     bank    financing 
There  are   times  when  we  should  not. 
There  are  periods  when  the  times  are 
inflationary      There    are   periods   when 
the    times    are    not    inflationary.      Now 
there  is  a  high  degree  of  unemployment. 
We  are  utilizing  but  85  percent  of  our 
industrial   facilities.     Under    those  cir- 
cumstances it  seems  sensible  to  have  a 
moderate  increase  in  the  monetary  sup- 
ply.   This  is  all  the  editorial  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  suggested.     I  think  it  makes 
sense.     I  disagree  with  the  position  ex- 
pressed so  ably  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 
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TRADE  SURPLUS  RISES  TO  S5 
BILLION  RATE 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
from  today's  Washington  Post,  pointing 
out  that  the  favorable  balance  of  trade 
has  grown  to  $5  billion  in  the  first  half 
of  this  year,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.  This  is  a  real  accomplish- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

Trade  Surplus  Rises  to  $5  Billion  Rate 
Increased  trade  in  manufactured  goods 
was  the  major  factor  contributing  to  record 
exports  and  imports  in  the  first  half  of  1962, 
the  Commerce  Department  said  yesterday! 
according  to  the  A.=soctated  Press 


Exports  of  domestic  merchandise  reached 
a  peak  annual  rate  of  $20.9  billion  in  the 
first  6  months  of  the  year.  This  repre- 
sented an  Increase  of  $700  million  over  the 
rate  for  the  last  half  of  1961. 

Imports  increased  by  $200  million  to  an 
annual  rate  of  $15  9  billion. 

The  gain  in  exports  over  Imports  was 
equal  to  $5  billion  on  an  annual  rate. 

(Although  the  Unit-ed  States  regularly  en- 
Joys  a  surplus  in  foreign  trade  accounts,  it 
also  suffers  a  chronic  deficit  in  its  balance  of 
international  payments.  This  Is  because 
loans  and  grants  to  foreign  nations,  mainte- 
nance of  oversea  military  personnel,  private 
investment  abroad  and  the  excess  of  Ameri- 
can tourists  dollars  spent  overseas  over  for- 
eign tourist  expenditures  here  more  than 
offsets  the  trade  balance.  This  outgo  Is  ex- 
pected to  top  $6  billion  in  1962,  thus  wiping 
out  the  $5  billion  trade  surplus  and  leaving 
the  Nation  with  a  predicted  $1  billion 
deficit.  I 

Of  the  $700  million  gain  In  exports,  $600 
million  reflected  an  increase  in  shipments  of 
finished  manufactured  goods,  which  set  a 
record  of  $11  9  billion. 

Manufactured  goods  accounted  for  all  of 
the  increase  in  imports,  as  they  rose  by 
$300  million  to  $5.8  billion. 


JOE   PFISTER    NAMED    COLUMBIA 
SHEEPMAN  OF  THE  YEAR 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  the  selection  of  a 
citizen  of  my  State,  Joe  Pfister,  of  Node, 
Wyo..  as  Columbia  Sheepman  of  the 
Year.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  on  the  subject  which  appeared  in 
the  Wyoming  Wool  Grower  of  July  12, 
1962.  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  t-o  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Joe  PrrsTER  Is  Columbia  Sheepman  of  the 
Year 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Sheep  Breeders  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Joe  Pfister.  Node,  Wyo.,  was  named  Co- 
lumbia Sheepman  of  the  Year.  Since  he 
bought  his  first  flock  in  1947.  Joe  has  never 
ceased  doing  everything  possible  to  Improve 
his  own  flock  and  to  promote  the  Coltimbia 
breed  Never  has  there  been  a  purebred 
livestock  producer  more  dedicated  to  his 
breed  than  Joe,  nor  one  who  works  harder 
to  improve  it. 

Joe  is  assisted  in  his  Columbia  enterprise 
by  his  wife.  Lenore,  and  two  sons,  Charles.  11 
and  Johnny.  8.  The  Pfister  Columbia  flock 
is  definitely  a  family  aflfalr,  for  Lenore  and 
the  boys  are  as  enthusiastic  about  Columblas 
as  Dad  is.  The  entire  family  is  almost  always 
present  at  any  Columbia  show  or  sale  and 
take  an  active  part  in  helping  exhibit  the 
animals. 

The  boys  take  an  active  interest  in  the 
Columbia  breed  and  both  own  sheep. 
Charles  uses  his  Columblas  in  4-H  work  and 
Johnny  for  his  future  4-H  work. 

Joe's  outstanding  record  with  both  his 
show  and  sale  sheep  has  brought  him  a  na- 
tional reputation  and  won  film  the  respect 
of  Columbia  breeders  everywhere.  His 
quickness  to  smile,  friendly  manner,  and 
winning  personality  have  made  him  popular 
with  other  breeders  even  in  the  most  heated 
competition. 

Joe  has  often  been  referred  to  as  the 
"Lamburger  King"  This  stems  from  the 
public  relations  work  of  introducing  a  port- 
able lamburger  stand  at  his  local  county 
ram  sale,  and  also  at  the  Wyoming  State 
Fair,  Douglas.  Wyo.  Through  the  pub- 
licity and  attention  from  Joe's  lamburger 
program,  he  has  encouraged  more  people 
to  talk  about  and  actually  eat  lamb. 


The  entire  lamburger  program  was  unique 
in  that  it  was  a  case  of  sheepmen  trying  to 
help  themselves  out  of  a  predicament  (poor 
lamb  prices  and  lamb  hard  to  sell  over  west- 
ern meat  counters) .  rather  than  relying  on 
a  Grovernment  program  or  others  to  do  the 
Job  for  them. 

Joe  Is  a  charter  members  of  the  Wyoming 
Purebred  Columbia  Sheep  Association  and 
has  attended  all  except  one  meeting,  which 
was  due  to  illness.  He  has  served  as  presi- 
dent 4  years  and  has  been  active  on  the 
board  every  year. 

On  the  national  level,  Joe  has  attended 
all  meetings  except  one,  and  takes  active 
sincere  interest  in  all  of  the  business  and 
programs  of  the  association.  He  has  served 
on  committees  on  the  national  level  and  was 
again  called  on  this  year  to  head  up  a  na- 
tional committee. 

Joe  has  a  long  and  impressive  show  record 
in  both  sheep  and  wool  which  few  Columbia 
breeders  can  excell. 

As  a  4-H  member  and  as  an  adult  breeder. 
he  has  shown  sheep  and  wool  at  major  shows 
and  fairs  from  Portland.  Oreg..  to  Kansas 
City.  Mo.,  over  the  past  25  years. 

Joe  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
oldest  continuous  exhibitor  of  any  kind  of 
livestock  at  the  Wyoming  State  Fair.  He 
has  shown  sheep  at  this  event  every  year 
since  1938. 

His  Columbia  sheep  and  fleeces  have  es- 
tablished an  amazing  record  of  winnings  at 
the  Wyoming  State  Fair,  which  has  been  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  competitive  wool  and 
breed  sheep  shows  in  the  United  States  over 
the  past  10  years.  Joe  showed  his  first  Co- 
lumblas at  the  Wyoming  State  Fair  in  1948. 
In  1950  he  showed  his  first  champion  ram 
at  this  event.  He  repeated  this  achievement 
for  the  next  10  years.  He  also  has  shown 
the  champion  ewe  five  times,  the  first-place 
Columbia  flock  five  times,  the  first-place  get 
of  sire  three  times,  and  the  reserve  ram  once. 
He  also  has  a  very  impressive  record  of 
wins  at  the  National  Columbia  Show  and 
Sale.  He  first  took  sheep  to  this  event  in 
1949  and  has  shown  sheep  at  the  National 
every  year  since.  He  has  won  the  champion 
ram  award  two  times,  the  reserve  champion 
ram  twice,  the  chzunpion  ewe  once,  and  the 
reserve  champion  ewe  once.  His  pens  of 
three  ewes  have  won  the  championship  twice 
and  the  reserve  championship  four  straight 
times.  Probably  the  most  oustandlng 
achievement  he  has  made  at  the  National  Is 
that  in  the  12  years  his  sheep  have  been 
shown  in  this  event,  only  twice  has  an  ani- 
mal placed  below  eighth.  When  one  con- 
siders that  the  classes  range  from  15  to  40 
entries  in  class,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Joe's 
Columblas  always  compare  very  favorably 
with  the  absolute  best. 

There  is  not  enough  room  to  list  the  win- 
nings of  Joe's  Columblas  at  the  many  fairs 
and  sheep  shows  where  they  have  been 
shown.  However,  wherever  his  Columblas 
have  been,  they  have  won  a  major  share  of 
the  championships  and  top   awards. 

Pfisters'  Columbia  fleeces  have  walked 
away  with  championship  ribbons  and  other 
awards  in  top  wool  shows  all  over  the  coun- 
try, bringing  much  fame  to  both  Joe's  flock 
and  the  Columbia  breed  in  competition  with 
fleeces  from  other  major  breeds  Joes  fleeces 
have  been  shown  at  the  National  Western 
Stock  Show  in  Denver,  the  American  Royal 
at  Kansas  City,  the  Pacific  Internationalat 
Portland,  the  Northwest  Nebraska  Wool  Show 
at  Crawford,  Nebr..  the  Wyoming  State 
Fair,  and  at  various  county  fairs  and  local 
shows. 

Joe  has  shown  Columbia  fleeces  at  the  Na- 
tional Western  Stock  Show  for  many  years, 
and  they  have  won  many  top  awards  there 
In  1961,  he  made  a  complete  sweep  of  this 
wool  show,  winning  the  grand  champion 
and  fleece  awards  of  the  entire  show  (all 
breeds  and  classes) .  He  also  won  the  cham- 
pion Columbia  fleece  and  the  champion  ram 
flock  fleece.     His  entries  placed  first  in  the 
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best  five  fleeces  shown  by  one  exhibitor,  flrst 
in  the  best  four  fleeces  shown  by  one  ex- 
hibito-,  and  first  In  the  farm  flock  one-half, 
three-. 'Ighths.  and  one-fourth  blood  classes' 
In  1959  he  showed  the  champion  Columbia 
ram  f.eece  and  the  reserve  grand  cham- 
pion fleece  of  the  show.  In  1955,  he  showed 
the  Cclumbia  farm  flock  fleece. 

At  ihe  Wyoming  State  Fair  he  has  en- 
tered ieeces  every  year  since  1962.  He  has 
exhlbi  «d  the  grand  champion  fleece  of  this 
show  four  times  and  the  reserve  grand 
champion  five  times.  Since  1958.  he  has  ex- 
hibited the  champion  Columbia  ram  fleece 
every  year.  He  has  won  the  champion 
Columbia  ewe  fleece  twice,  the  champion 
farm  f  ock  fleece  three  times,  and  the  cham- 
pion firm  flock  ewe  twice.  An  example  of 
how  P  ister  fie^cee,  often  sweep  a  wool  show 
came  li  1959  and  1961.  His  Columbia  fleeces 
won  tl  e  championship  in  every  department 
In  which  they  could  be  entered,  including 
the  Cclumbia  breed,  farm  flock,  and  over- 
all classes.  No  other  breeder  has  ever  ac- 
complished this  feat  in  the  past  15  years. 

Joe  s  a  valued  member  of  the  Wyoming 
Wool  Orowers  Association  and  has  been  a 
consistent  consignor  at  the  Wyoming  ram 
sale. 

An  outstanding  4-H  Club  member  as  a 
youth.  Joe  is  now  Involved  in  his  eighth  year 
as  a  4  H  Club  leader.  His  advice  counsel, 
and  help  in  leading  4-H  boys  and  girls  in 
sheep  projects  and  his  help  in  many  4-H 
activities  has  been  of  immeasurable  assist- 
ance to  the  4  H  program. 

He  las  Judged  4-H  sheep  showmanship 
contests  at  county  fairs  for  many  years  and 
is  considered  the  best  at  sheep  showmanship 
contests.  A  ma.ster  at  fitting  and  showing 
sheep  himself  he  has  presented  many  dem- 
onstrat.ons  on  fitting  and  showing  sheep  to 
boys  and  girls  not  only  In  his  county,  but 
In  adjo  nlng  counties  as  well. 

For  the  past  several  years  he  has  given  of 
his  knowledge  of  wool,  in  helping  train  4-H 
membei-s  in  wool  Judging  A  capable  wool 
Judge  himself,  he  lias  been  of  great  help  to 
his  cotr.munlty  In  this  activity. 

Joe  :ias  furnished  excellent  classes  of 
Columblas  for  livestock  Judging  training 
every  year  since  he  began  breeding  them. 
Joe  is  never  too  busy  to  take  time  out  to 
provide  sheep  for  Judging  training,  often 
hauling  them  many  miles  to  where  Judging 
training  meetings  are  held.  He  has  started 
many  4  H  boys  and  girls  with  good  Colum- 
blas. He  has  bred  their  ewes  when  they 
c»uld  nDt  afford  a  ram,  and  sold  them  top 
stud  rams  at  reduced  prices.  No  problem  is 
too  smitll  for  his  undivided  attention  In 
working  with  boys  and  girls,  and  he  Ukes 
a  sincere  Interest  and  pride  In  their  progress 
He  Is  indeed  a  top  4-H  leader  and  the  4-H 
program  owes  much  to  this  cooperation 
knowledge,  and  assistance. 

The  most  outstanding  feature  of  Joe 
Pnsters  career  and  his  success  as  a  Colum- 
bia breeder.  Is  the  fact  that  this  was  at- 
tained entirely  through  his  own  hard  work, 
perserve;-ance,  and  ability.  From  a  very 
small  beginning  and  with  very  little  or  al- 
most no  financial  assistance,  he  has  buUt 
an  outstanding  flock  of  Columbia  sheep  of 
national  prominence  in  a  short  space  of  15 
years. 

Columbia's  are  not  onlv  his  business  they 
are  the  hobby  and  the  llfework  of  Joe  Pfis- 
ter, Columbia  Sheepman  of  the  Year. 
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AGRICULTURE  PROBLEMS 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  for  too 
long  the  problems  of  the  American 
farmer  have  been  compounded  by  the 
refusal  U)  face  the  hard  facts  of  agri- 
cultural economics  in  the  United  States 
The  tiuth  is,  if  we  will  admit  it.  that 
the  American  farmer  is  caught  in  a  vise 
that  effectively  eliminates  any  possibihty 
Of  his  survival  on  the  open  world  market. 


The  two  jaws  of  this  vise  are  the  low 
world  market  price  on  one  hand  and  the 
high  protected  price  of  all  the  equip- 
ment he  must  buy  on  the  other  In 
short,  our  farmers  must  sell  their  crops 
at  low  world  prices  while  almost  everj-- 
thing  he  buys  costs  more  than  it  would 
any  other  place  in  the  world.  In  the  jaws 
of  this  vise  the  individual  farmer,  the 
family  farmer  if  you  will,  cannot  exist 
without  some  help.  And  providing  that 
help  is  the  express  purpose  of  our  farm 
program. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  our 
present  farm  program  has  not  taken  into 
account  the  ingenuity  of  the  American 
farmer.  Typical  of  traditional  Ameri- 
can enterprise  he  has  learned  to  grow 
more  and  more  crops  on  less  and  less 
land,  and  we  wind  up  with  not  only  low 
prices  but  large  surpluses. 

Since  we  cannot  eliminate  the  individ- 
ual farmer  by  throwing  him  to  the  mercy 
of  the  open  market,  we  must  dense  a  pro- 
gram that  will  give  him  the  needed  pro- 
tection at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the 
taxpayer.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  such 
a  program  can  be  found  in  the  combina- 
tion of  rigid  support  prices  and  strict 
crop  controls.  There  is  little  need  for 
argument  to  demonstrate  the  need  for 
crop  supports. 

Despite  the  protestations  of  some  farm 
groups  for  a  return  to  free  markets  a 
look  at  the  world  price  for  grains  as  com- 
pared with  what  our  farmers  insist  they 
must  have  to  survive,  should  convince 
everyone  that  to  eliminate  these  supports 
would  be  to  eliminate  the  individual 
farmer. 

I  am  not  pleased  with  the  prospect  of 
the  continuation  of  price  supports  but 
this  fact — a  necessary  evil— is  far  supe- 
rior to  the  alternative,  which  is  the  in- 
dustrialization of  our  farms  into  huge 
combines  where  machines  and  a  very 
few  men  control  vast  acres  with  effects 
upon  farm  production  quality  and  prices 
that  are  a  nightmare  to  the  Imagination. 
Since  a  large  segment  of  American 
agriculture  is  dependent  upon  price  sup- 
ports for  its  continued  existence,  it  is 
only  fair  that  as  the  farmer  needs  pro- 
tection on  prices  he  accept  it  in  its  least 
costly  form.  To  do  this  he  must  accept 
production  controls. 

To  me  the  height  of  folly  is  to  support 
prices  without  regard  to  production  so 
that  in  turn  we  may  give  the  taxpayer 
the  privilege  of  paying  storage  costs  on 
large  farm  surpluses.     The  advantages 
of  production  controls — strictly  applied- 
are  obvious.     We  may  spend  the  same 
amount   in   supporting   the   concept   of 
individual  farms  but  save  the  large  ex- 
pense of  crop   storage.     Thus,   we   can 
reduce  our  surpluses  to  manageable  levels 
and  do  away  with  a  program  that  by  its 
very  size  and  complexity  has  lent  itself 
to  the  machinations  of  those  who  would 
abuse    their   trust    and    seek    dishonest 
profit  at  the  public's  expense.     Also  this 
program  would  take  land  out  of  produc- 
tion, thereby  preserving  its  potential  for 
the  future  when  all  our  agricultural  re- 
sources may  be  needed  or  allowing  its 
conversion  to  badly  needed  recreational 
or  watershed  uses. 

The  criticism  of  this  program  is.  of 
course,  that  it  inflicts  tight  Government 
controls — regimentation  is  a  favorite 
word — on  a  segment  of  our  free  economy. 


And  I  say  that  this  is  certainly  true. 
But  I  also  say  that  freedom  from  these 
controls  is  freedom  to  leave  the  farm  and 
head  for  the  city  to  find  a  job.  To  re- 
main on  the  farm,  the  farmer  needs  a 
supported  price  which  he  should  accept 
in  the  least  expensive  and  most  efficient 
manner.  Growing  mountains  of  unneed- 
ed  grains  is  not  what  I  regard  as  effi- 
ciency. 

I  have  stated  that  the  prime  consid- 
eration in  price  support  legislation  is  the 
preservation  of  the  individually  owned 
and  operated  farm.    In  other  words,  we 
are  attempting  to  preserve  the  job  of 
being  a  farmer.    To  me  a  farmer  is  some- 
one who  works  full  time  at  the  job  of 
farminr?— who  spends  his   time  on  the 
land  working  it  for  what  best  he  can  pro- 
duce    However,  there  are  many  persons 
who  benefit  under  present  farm  legisla- 
tion who  do  not  fit  this  definition.    They 
are  what  I   would  call   the  "briefcase" 
farmer.    For  them  owning  and  operating 
a  farm  is  a  diversion,  a  recreation,  or  a 
means  of  acquiring  a  beneficial  tax  write- 
off.   In  any  event,  farming  is  not  their 
;full-time  occupation. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  a  businessman 
.finding  rest  and  relaxation  on  a  farm, 
nor  am  I   opposed   to   his  acquiring  a 
"place  m  the  country"  for  his  family  or 
;n  his  search  for  status.    I  am  opposed 
IX)  his  accepting  Federal  supports,  de- 
.signed  to  keep  the  full-time  farmer  in 
business,  for  what  to  him  is  an  unessen- 
tial diversion.     And  I  find  the  Govern- 
ment twice  burdened  by  the  man  who 
operates  a  farm  as  a  tax  writeoff.    The 
spectacle  of  subsidy  payments  to  a  man 
perpetrating  a  scheme  to  escape  liis  just 
taxes  is  most  unpleasant.    There  I  would 
suggest  that  the  Congress  consider  limit- 
ing farm  supports  to  bona  fide  farmers. 
The  bill  now  under  consideration  in 
the  Senate  does  not  take  up  all  the  points 
v.-hich  I  have  mentioned  here.     It  does, 
however,  represent  a  considerable  start 
toward  what  I  would  hope  is  an  efficient 
approach  to  our  farm  problems.     The 
mandatory  fted   grain  program  was,   I 
believe  a  constructive  approach  to  one 
of  our  most  pei-plexing  surpluses.    I  am 
extremely  disappointed  to  hear  that  it 
has  been  abandoned.     The  alternative, 
eviterusion  of  the  voluntary  feed   grains 
program,   has   shown   surpltises   can   be 
reduced  by  crop  controls.     But  in  this 
ca.se.  the  incentive  paj-ments  will  soon 
run  into  astronomical  figures  unless  the 
p  an  is  superseded  by  a  mandatory  pro- 
gram.   I  reluctantly  support  this  alterna- 
tive, however,  because  the  other  choice 
is  a  return  to  the  law  of  1958  which  was 
responsible  for  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
feed  grain  surplus  in  the  first  place.    I 
n.)te  that  those  wlio  oppose  the  manda- 
tory   program    are    the    same    people- 
members  of  the  same  party— who  have 
attempted  to  make  an  issue  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility in  our  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  in  favor  of  fiscal 
responsibility  as  is  the  party  I  repre- 
sent: and  I  suggest  that  here  is  a  good 
time  for  some  members  to  practice  what 
th^y  preach.  I  also  would  note  that  these 
sa,Tie  people,  who  now  give  their  support 
to  a  voluntarv-  system  are  in  many  cases 
th(?  very  same  people  who  opposed  volun- 
tary plans  when  they  first  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress, 
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Mr.  President,  I  support  another  sec- 
tion of  the  bill,  the  wheat  certificate 
program.  This  is  a  significant  attempt 
to  reduce  our  carryover  wheat  supplies 
while  at  the  same  time  adjusting  the 
program  to  the  multimarket  features  of 
our  wheat  production  and  consumption. 
This  bill  does  away  with  the  minimum 
acreage  requirements  in  existing  legisla- 
tion. I  would  point  out  that  in  the  20 
years  this  minimum  figure  of  55  million 
acres  has  been  in  effect  the  yield  per 
acre  has  doubled. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  while  reduc- 
tions in  wheat  are  calculated  in  terms  of 
acreage  for  the  farmer,  he  would  receive 
his  support  payment  on  certificates  based 
on  bushel  allotments.  The  farmers  in 
Wyoming  and  much  of  the  West  do  not 
have  the  abundance  of  rich  soil  and  ade- 
quate rainfall  that  occur  in  other  areas 
of  the  country.  Therefore,  they  cannot, 
by  intensive  farming  or  the  addition  of 
more  fertilizer,  increase  the  production 
per  acre  to  compensate  for  reduced  allot- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  while  we  are  consider- 
ing the  farm  bill  we  tend  to  become 
wrapped  up  in  a  problem  which  is  unique 
in  the  world  and  forget  that  it  is  a  prob- 
lem which  should  not  exist  at  all.  We 
all  must  remember  that  the  real  farm 
problem  in  this  world  is  not  surpluses  but 
a  critical  lack  of  food — starvation  and 
malnutrition  would  best  describe  the  end 
results  of  much  of  the  world's  agricul- 
ture. While  we  here  are  attempting  to 
reduce  embarrassing  piles  of  grain  and 
devise  voluntary  and  mandatory  pro- 
grams to  limit  production  of  everything 
from  turkeys  to  turnips,  two-thirds  of 
the  world's  population — that  is  two  of 
every  three  human  beings — is  not  getting 
enough  to  eat. 

I  realize  that  it  is  necessary  to  solve 
the  immediate  problems  of  overproduc- 
tion here  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is 
just  as  imperative  that  we  work  equally 
hard  to  eliminate  those  many  factors — 
tariff  considerations,  pricing,  transpor- 
tation, and  many  more — which  prevent 
us  from  sharing  our  abundance  with  the 
less  productive  nations  so  that  without 
supports  and  through  normal  trade  our 
farmers  may  again  earn  an  honest  liveli- 
hood without  artificial  supports.  Until 
that  day  we  must  support  the  individual 
farm  and  the  independent  farmer.  But 
it  is  our  obligation  to  those  who  pay  for 
this  support  to  effect  the  most  efficient 
programs  possible.  Therefore.  I  suggest 
we  face  the  facts  of  this  problem  and 
approve  a  farm  bill  which  will  do  the 
job.  I  believe  that  the  bill  the  Senate 
is  now  considering  is  a  positive  step  to- 
ward a  realistic  bill,  and  I  urge  its 
passage. 

NOMINATION  OP  THURGOOD  MAR- 
SHALL TO  BE  A  U.S.  JUDGE 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  was  shocked  to  learn  that  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  has  decided  to  postpone  indefi- 
nitely hearings  on  Judge  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall's nomination.  I  have  spoken  previ- 
ously on  this  subject.  In  spite  of  my 
reluctance  to  take  this  stand,  If  the  com- 
mittee to  which  this  nomination  has  been 


assigned  for  action  continues  indefinite- 
ly not  to  take  action,  I  believe  the  time 
is  practically  at  hand  when  the  Senate 
must  speak  up  on  the  matter. 

It  is  thoroughly  clear  that  the  nomi- 
nation of  Judge  Thurgood  Marshall  is 
not  being  measured  with  the  same  yard- 
stick that  has  been  applied  to  other 
nominees  for  Federal  appointments.  He 
was  appointed  in  September  of  1961. 
After  the  Senate  convened,  he  was  re- 
appointed, to  conform  to  the  law.  Prac- 
tically 1  year  has  elapsed  since  this  man 
was  given  an  assignment  to  a  Federal 
judgeship,  and  in  this  1  year  no  action 
has  been  taken  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  the  appointment.  He  is  en- 
titled to  the  same  type  of  treatment  re- 
ceived by  any  other  American  citizen 
appointed  to  a  Federal  post.  He  is  not 
receiving  it. 

I  humbly  suggest  to  the  majority  lead- 
er that  the  time  has  come  when,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  honor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, action  should  be  pursued,  and,  in 
my  judgment,  the  committee  relieved  of 
further  consideration  of  the  nomination, 
and  that  it  be  assigned  directly  to  the 
Senate  for  action. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  what  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  just  said,  and  insofar  as  the  leader- 
ship is  concerned,  we  intend  to  make 
every  effort  to  get  the  nomination  to 
the  fioor  before  Congress  adjourns,  and, 
we  hope,  acted  upon. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  may  be  in 
error.  While  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee.  I  have  been  following  the 
matter  very  closely.  I  believe  it  may 
have  concluded  testimony  yesterday 
morning.  It  now  remains  for  the  sub- 
committee to  report  the  nomination  to 
the  full  committee,  either  with  or  with- 
out recommendation. 

I  have  discu.ssed  the  matter  with  other 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  It  is  our 
hope  that  we  can  get  the  nomination  to 
the  full  committee  at  its  very  next  meet- 
ing for  consideration,  and  have  a  report 
to  the  Senate,  so  that,  if  there  are  any 
objections,  if  any  Senator  wants  to  dis- 
cuss the  case  at  length,  it  can  better  be 
done  here  than  in  committee.  So.  speak- 
ing as  a  member  of  the  full  committee. 
I  am  most  anxious  that  we  get  the  nom- 
ination to  the  fioor  without  delay- 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield':' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  correct.  The  announce- 
ment was  made  on  television  this  morn- 
ing that  there  had  been  an  indefinite 
postponement  of  action.  I  made  my 
statement  on  the  basis  of  that  informa- 
tion. I  am  glad  to  hear  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  said.  and.  of 
course,  what  the  majority  leader  has  just 
said  on  the  subject:  but  the  fact  is  that 
the  delay  is  too  great  even  as  of  now, 
in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEJN.  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio.  I  may 
add  that  I  discussed  this  matter  yester- 
day afternoon  with  the  chairman  of  the 


Judiciary  Committee,  and  I  know  he  be- 
lieves as  I  do  with  respect  to  this  delay. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.      I   am   extremely 
heartened  by  what  the  minority  leader 
has  just  said.    I  hope  it  will  be  possible 
very  shortly  to  bring  the  nomination  to 
the  floor  for  consideration  and  debate. 
Mr.   HUMPHREY   subsequently   said: 
Madam  President,  earlier  today  the  dis- 
tinguished   Senator    from    Ohio     [Mr. 
LAUSCHE]    made  a  comment   with  ref- 
erence to  the  failure  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  to  accord  to  the 
nomination  of  Mr.   Thurgood  Marshall 
the  same  standards  and  the  same  con- 
sideration that  had  been  accorded  other 
nominees.     The  Senator  expressed  due 
and  proper  concern  over  that  situation. 
I  did  not  have  the  opportunity  then  to 
join  with  the  Senator  and  express  my 
concurrence  and  support  of  the  opin- 
ions and  attitudes  which  he  expreSvSed. 
I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that 
all  nominees  whose  nominations  are  be- 
fore any  committee  in  which  there  is  a 
process  of  confirmation  should  be  ac- 
corded equal  rights,  equal  privileges  and 
equal  treatment.     I  believe  that  if  we 
examine  the  nominations  considered  by 
the  Judiciary   Committee,   we  will  find 
that  Thurgood  Marshall  has  been  tested, 
interrogated,  and  .screened  far  more  as- 
siduously and  intensely  than  most  other 
nominees.     I  wish  to  make  it  quite  clear 
that  as  one  Senator  I  will  do  everything 
I   can  to  assure  that   Mr.  Marshall  is 
given  fair,  responsible,  and  equal  treat- 
ment, and  that  the  question  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination  is  brought 
before  the  Senate  for  the  purpose  of  a 
yea-and-nay  vote.     Mr.  Marshall  has  a 
right  to  know  whether  or  not  his  nom- 
ination will   be  confirmed  by  the  vote 
of  the  Senate. 

He  should  not  be  subjected  to  delay- 
ing tactics,  if  that  is  the  case,  by  any 
committee  or  subcommittee.  I  wish  to 
join  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and 
other  Senators  who  have  expressed 
concern  over  this  subject.  The  major- 
ity leader  has  given  to  the  Senate  very 
reassuring  words.  I  know  it  is  his  view, 
as  he  expressed  it,  that  the  Senate  will 
work  its  will  on  the  nomination  of  Thur- 
good Marshall.  Judging  from  what  I 
know  of  his  background  and  his 
competency,  Thurgood  Marshall  is  a 
good  man.  His  nomination  should  be 
confirmed.  Unless  there  is  information 
to  the  contrary,  I  would  support  him. 
and  do  support  him  actively  and  will- 
ingly. I  hope  his  nomination  will  be 
before  the  Senate  promptly.  There  are 
ways  of  getting  the  nomination  before 
this  body,  and  those  ways  have  been 
used  before. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  compliment  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  on  his 
statement. 

In  my  judgment  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
should  not  have  reported  the  nomination 
of  this  fine  judge  to  the  Senate.  I  hope 
that  very  shortly  the  nomination  will  be 
favorably  reported  and  will  be  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  stated,  a 
yea  and  nay  vote  should  be  had  on  the 
nomination,  so  that  we  may  stand  up 
and   be  coimted.     I   am  sure  that  the 
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overwhelming  majority  of  the  Senate 
will  vote  to  confirm  the  nomination  of 
this  fine  loyal  American  and  experienced 
lawyer  and  judge  to  the  position  to  which 
he  has  been  nominated  by  our  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
if  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  any 
influence  whatsoever  in  the  councils  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  this  nomination 
will  be  brought  before  the  Senate  so  that 
each  Senator  may  cast  his  vote.  Thur- 
good Marshall  is  entitled  to  that  consid- 
eration. He  has  already  suffered  enough 
indignities.  It  is  our  duty  as  well  as  our 
privilege  and  responsibility  to  act  one 
way  or  another  on  this  nomination.  I 
find  in  Thurgood  Marshall  a  good  man, 
a  competent  man,  one  who  is  entitled 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  being  a 
Federal  judge,  to  which  position  he  has 
been  nominated  by  President  Kennedy. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  the  Senator  say  that.  I  know  he 
will  do  what  he  can  to  expedite  consid- 
eration of  this  nomination. 

Mr.  HART.  Madam  President.  I  was 
not  in  the  Chamber  at  the  time  the  ma- 
jority leader  addressed  himself  to  the 
subject  of  the  nomination  of  Thurgood 
Marshall  to  be  a  judge  of  the  court  of 
appeals  for  the  second  circuit.  I  heard 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota say  that  the  majority  leader  had 
expressed  concern  at  the  delay  in  re- 
porting the  nomination,  and  his  deter- 
mination that  the  Senate  shall  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  act  on  the  nomina- 
tion.   I  am  delighted  to  hear  that. 

I  am  :iot  a  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee con.'idering  the  nomination  of  Thur- 
good Mirshall,  but  as  a  member  of  the 
full  Corimittee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  have 
sat  with  the  subcommittee  in  its  delib- 
erations, as  has  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  frcm  New  York  I  Mr.  Keating  1 . 
As  I  said  yesterday,  when  someone  gets 
around  to  writing  a  book  on  the  weird 
performances  of  the  Senate,  most  as- 
suredly one  chapter  will  recite  the  case 
that  we  are  now  discussing:  namely,  the 
nomination  of  Thurgood  Marshall,  the 
consideration  that  was  given  to  it.  and 
the  time  that  was  taken  on  it.  I  am 
sure  the  happy  last  paragraph  will  show 
the  confirmation  of  the  nomination  of 
this  distinguished  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican bar. 

The  suffering  will  be  less  that  of  Thur- 
good Marshall  than  of  the  Senate. 
Spending  months  looking  for  flaws  in 
the  professional  integrity  of  this  man 
is  like  spending  months  looking  for  an 
elephant  in  a  bathtub:  his  integrity  is 
either  there  or  it  is  not  there  on  the  day 
the  nomination  is  made,  I  do  not  know 
of  any  other  living  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican bar  whose  batting  average  before 
the  Supreme  Court  is  as  high  as  that 
of  Thurgood  Marshall.  In  that,  of 
course.  Ues  some  of  the  problem.  The 
Senate  cannot  continue  to  fumble  and 
fuss  over  this  nomination.  Thurgood 
Marshall's  place  in  American  jurispru- 
dence is  long  established. 

I  restrain  myself  with  great  difficulty 
lest  I  comment  upon  the  scene  in  which 
some  lawyers  have  been  attempting  to 
determine  whether  Thurgood  Marshall 
qualifies  as  a  judge.    Let  us  be  through 


with  this  business.  Let  us  write  the  ulti- 
mate paragraph,  which  is  confirmation 
of  the  nomination.  I  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  find  a  name  in  the  brilliant 
list  of  able  American  lawyers  which 
could  successfully  contest  the  claim 
which  Thurgood  Marshall  would  never 
make  but  which  can  be  made  for  him: 
namely,  that  he  is  as  brilliant  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  bar  as  there  is  alive 
today. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  majority  lead- 
er has  indicated  that  we  shall  soon  be 
about  this  business.  I  trust,  as  I  know 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Keating]  does,  that  our  com- 
mittee will  act  promptly  and  respon- 
sively.  However,  neither  he  nor  I,  dis- 
agreeable though  the  chore  may  be.  will 
have  any  reluctance  or  hesitancy,  if  the 
committee  fails  to  act,  in  .seeking  the 
support  of  the  Senate  to  discharge  the 
committee  from  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  nomination.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  has  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  distinguished  name.  Let  the  Sen- 
ate now  promptly  confirm  the  nomina- 
tion of  this  fine  judge. 

Mr  KEATING.  Madam  President,  as 
one  who  has  been  working  for  approval 
of  this  nomination  for  a  long  time,  I 
wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  and  the  dis- 
tinguished as.sistant  majority  leader, 
and  other  Senators  who  have  spoken  to- 
day. 

It  was  my  hope  that  the  normal  chan- 
nels which  are  followed  in  these  matters 
would  be  followed  in  this  case  and  that 
we  would  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
the  question  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  this  distinguished  lawyer 
and  jurist  in  a  prompt  and  orderly  man- 
ner. That  is  the  way  it  should  have 
been  done. 

I  am  bound  to  say  to  the  Senate,  how- 
ever, that  such  has  not  been  the  case 
to  date.  A  great  many  extraneous  mat- 
ters have  been  gone  into  at  a  series  of 
subcommittee  hearings  which  have  had 
virtually  nothing  to  do  with  the  quaU- 
fications  of  the  nominee.  At  the  last 
hearing,  yesterday,  after  the  extraordi- 
nary performance  was  indulged  in  of 
reading  a  speech  which  in  part  praised 
Judge  Marshall  but  which  in  part  at- 
tributed statements  to  Judge  Marshall 
which  he  denied  ever  having  made,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommitee  stated 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  call  the 
man  who  had  made  the  speech.  This  is 
taking  place  after  8  months  during 
which  the  nomination  has  been  lying  in 
committee  and  10  months  since  Judge 
Marshall  was  appointed  to  the  court. 
At  this  late  date,  it  seems  obvious  that 
this  unlawyerlike  procedure  is  simply 
designed  to  further  delay  the  conclusion 
of  the  hearings. 

This  is  nothing  more  than  an  adroit 
procedure  for  stringing  out  the  hearings 
and  if  successful,  could  prolong  them 
forever. 

Following  that  subcommittee  hearing. 
abortive,  like  so  many  others  were  be- 
fore it,  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  full 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  the  drug 
bill.  Concededly  this  meeting  was  called 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  action  on 
the  drug  bill.     At  the  conclusion  of  ac- 


tiDn  on  the  drug  bill,  however,  I  sought 
recognition  from  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  motion  to  discharge  the  subcommittee 
fiom  further  consideration  of  the  Mar- 
sliall  nomination.  I  was  gaveled  down 
aid  not  recognized. 

I  have  now  asked  the  chairman  to 
place  the  motion  to  discharge  the  sub- 
committee on  the  committees  agenda. 
L  at  the  next  meeting,  again  I  am  not 
recognized,  I  shall  join  with  the  Senator 
f;-om  Michigan  fMr.  Hart],  the  Senator 
fj'om  Connecticut  IMr,  DoddI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll i.  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  !  Mr. 
Kefauver].  from  the  full  committee: 
w  ith  my  colleague  from  New  York  ( Mr. 
Javits],  who  has  shown  a  deep  interest 
in  this  question:  and.  I  am  sure,  with 
other  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
in  a  motion  in  the  Senat.e  to  discharge 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  from 
further  consideration  of  the  nomination 
of  Thurgood  Marshall.  As  a  member  of 
tlie  committee.  I  would  regret  being 
forced  to  take  such  action.  It  should  not 
be  necessary.  But  those  who  oppose  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Marshall  have 
had  more  than  an  ample  opportunity  to 
eKpress  their  opposition  and  now  it  is 
time  for  the  Senate  to  pass  upon  the 
question.  We  know  that  the  nomina- 
tion will  be  overwhelmingly  approved  by 
this  body. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield'' 

Mr  KEATING.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
fiom  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  for  the  course  of  action  they 
are  following  in  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  In  case  the  subcommittee 
does  not  report  the  Marshall  nomina- 
tion either  favorably  or  unfavorably  to 
the  full  committee,  and  the  full  com- 
mittee does  not  report  the  nomination 
either  favorably  or  unfavorably  to  the 
Senate  within  the  immediate  future,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  would  like 
to  join  with  the  Senator  from  New  York 
a?  a  cosponsor  of  any  motion  he  may 
make  in  the  Senate  to  discharge  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  from  further 
consideration  of  the  Marshall  nomina- 
tion. 

It  would  be  rather  ironical  If  the  Mar- 
shall nomination  were  permitted  to  die 
in  committee  at  this  session  of  Congress 
wlien  the  Senate  as  a  whole  was  willing 
to  impose  a  gag  rule  on  a  group  in  the 
Senate  who  were  willing  to  bring  our 
opposition  into  the  open  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  for  full  debate  by  this  body, 
a  l)ody  which  should  be  the  last  body  of 
untrammeled.  free  debate  in  the  world. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President.  I 
am  appreciative  of  the  views  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  on  this 
nomination:  they  are  exactly  what  I 
would  expect  of  him.  If  the  Senate  were 
not  permitted  at  this  session  to  pass  upon 
the  nomination  of  Thurgood  Marshall, 
as  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  said, 
it  would  be  a  reflection,  not  upon  Judge 
Marshall,  but  upon  the  United  States 
Senate.  I  feel  certain  that  those  of  us 
who  support  this  nomination  will  not 
permit  that  to  happen. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield" 
Ml-.  KEATING.    I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  desire  the  record 
to  be  clear  that  the  majority  leader  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  have  made 
it  perfectly  clear  today  that  action  will 
be  taken  on  this  nomination.    It  is  qui- 
hope    that    such    action    can    be    taken 
through    the    normal    processes   of    the 
committees;  but  it  has  been  made  man- 
ifestly clear  that  there  is  no  intention 
of   letting   the   nomination   die   without 
permitting  the  Senate  to  exercise  its  will 
upon  the  nomination.     The  will  of  the 
Senate  will  be  determined  by  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote.    I  have  said  that  I  support  the 
nomination.     I  say  again  that  the  evi- 
dence we  have  had  before  us  this  morn- 
ing, in  the  responses  from  Senators,  in- 
dicates that  there  is  a  real  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  to  move  ahead  and 
fulfill  our  responsibility  under  the  con- 
firmation process  of  the  Senate.    It  will 
be  done. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President,  it 
is  very  reassuring  to  have  this  state- 
ment from  the  assistant  majority  leader 
and  a  similar  statement  from  the  ma- 
jority leader.  I  am  confident  that  with 
their  strong  support,  this  action  will  be 
accomplished  and  that  a  blot  will  not  be 
permitted  to  mar  the  escutcheon  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  the  whole  coun- 
try will  be  sirateful  to  my  colleague  (Mr. 
Keating],  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  H.ARTJ.  to  the  majority  leader,  to 
the  assistant  majority  leader,  and  to  all 
other  Senators  who  have  been  fighting 
for  this  nomination. 

First,  the  nominee  i.s  a  judge  of  very 
high  attainments.  We  who  come  from 
New  York  know  him  well,  have  worked 
with  him.  and  understand  his  capacity. 
But  beyond  that,  the  only  thing  that 
anyone  had  to  fear  was  that  the  people 
would  not  be  aroused  in  time,  because 
if  the  Senate  did  not  act.  Judge  Marshall 
would  lose  his  place.  If  he  were  again 
appointed  for  an  interim,  he  would  have 
to  serve  without  compensation.  He  can- 
not afford  to  be  without  compensation. 
That  is  a  very  disabling  circumstance. 
Also,  to  accept  another  such  appoint- 
ment would  be  very  humiliating  to  a 
judge  who  is  so  good  and  who  is  now 
sitting  on  the  bench,  acting  on  cases. 

But  witti  the  assurances  we  now  have, 
we  are  confident  that  action  will  be 
taken  by  the  Senate.  I  know  that  we 
all  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  a 
Senate  vote.  I  think  the  whole  country 
must  be  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  iMr.  Ke.^ting1  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  who,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  they  are  not 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  have 
nonetheless  made  their  presence  so  un- 
mistakably clear. 

The  reputation  of  a  man  is  as  precious 
to  our  society  as  is  his  life.  That  is  pre- 
cisely what  distinguished  Senators  are 
fighting  to  preserve  inviolate  and  secure. 
That  is  a  very  noble  position  to  take,  and 
It  is  a  fine  thing  for  the  country.     I  am 


deliL^hted  at  long  last  to  see  that  the 
problem  is  being  faced  so  realistically 
and  frankly  and  directly  in  this  Cham- 
ber, where  it  is  easy  to  gloss  over  this 
very  unhappy,  .seamy  phase  of  life.  I 
am  deeply  grateful  to  my  colleague  from 
New  York.  If  he  does  nothing  else  in 
the  Senate,  he  will  have  performed  a 
great  good  for  our  State  in  the  fight  he 
IS  waging  for  Thurgood  Marshall. 

Like  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse  I,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  join  in 
a  discharge  motion  if  necessary.  Any 
Senator  would  be  honored  to  make  it,  but 
the  honor  properly  belongs  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  who  has  waged 
the  fight.  We  all  understand  that.  I 
am  confident  that  the  nomination  of 
Thurgood  Marshall  will  be  confinned.  It 
is  being  made  clear  and  unmistakable 
oil  the  record  that  such  action  would  be 
to  our  credit.  It  does  not  have  to  be 
forced.  Many  champions  are  fighting 
the  battle,  whatever  may  be  said  about 
the  obfuscation  and  delay  which  have 
so  far  prevailed. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President,  I 
e.xpre.ss  gratitude  to  my  colleague  from 
New  York  for  Ins  kind  remarks.  No  one 
has  been  more  interested  in  seeing  that 
justice  is  accomplished  with  respect  to 
the  nomination  of  Thurgood  Marshall 
than  has  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York.  His  support  in  this 
fight  has  been  of  inestimable  value. 

Mr  JAVITS.     I  thank  my  colleague. 


PROPOSED  TRIP  OF  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSON  xO  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  the 
distinguished  Vice  President  will  be  de- 
partins  shortly  on  an  official  mission  to 
the  Middle  East.  He  goes  at  the  behest 
of  the  President,  to  an  area  in  which  a 
delicate  balance  between  peace  and  war 
has  prevailed  for  many  years.  He  goes 
to  expre.ss  the  friendly  interest  of  this 
Nation  to  the  friendly  nations  of  that 
region. 

We  have  a'.ready  had  evidence  of  the 
great  capacity  of  the  Vice  President  to 
convey  the  warmth,  the  spontaneity,  the 
good  heart  of  the  American  people  to 
other  peoples.  His  visits  to  Africa, 
southeast  Asia,  and  Berlin  were  out- 
standing achievements  in  the  building 
of  international  good  will. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  I  speak  for 
the  entire  Senate  in  extending  to  our 
coUeaETiie  and  presidine  officer  and  to 
Mrs.  Johnson  and  their  party  the  best 
wishes  of  this  body  for  a  safe  and 
worthwhile  journey.  He  carries  with 
him  the  hieh  confidence  of  the  Senate 
even  as  he  does  that  of  the  President 
in  the  arduous,  delicate,  and  significant 
mission  on  which  he  is  about  to  embark. 


I  wish  to  refer,  I  want  to  point  out  the 
substance  of  them.  The  complaint  of 
this  official  of  Ohio  is  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  in  the  process  of  con- 
stantly pirating  employees  of  the  State 
of  Ohio.  The  official's  letter  came  from 
the  State  of  Ohio  on  July  17.  and  pointed 
out  that  during  the  months  of  June  and 
July  this  department  of  the  government 
of  the  State  of  Ohio  lost  to  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  three 
employees  of  the  State. 

On  August  17  this  same  official  wrote 
to  me  and  stated  that  two  more  em- 
ployees of  the  State  of  Ohio  had  been 
taken  over  by  the  Federal  Government. 
In  his  last  letter  this  man  stated,  among 
other  things: 

Certainly  Congress  cannot  be  seriously  con- 
sidering a  further  Increase  In  the  pay  of 
Government  workers. 

I  would  venture  to  say  that  if  we  trav- 
eled around  the  country  we  would  find 
this  same  condition  existing  in  prac- 
tically every  State;  that  is,  a  disparity 
in  the  wage  scales  paid  as  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States. 
The  States  are  not  now  able  to  compete 
with  the  Federal  Government,  yet  it  is 
proposed  that  a  very  substantial  pay 
raise  be  granted,  on  the  Federal  level, 
which  would  create  an  aggravated  dis- 
parity and  not  in  the  end  solve  the 
problem.  It  is  a  mad  race— the  Fed- 
eral Government  pirating  from  private 
industry,  private  industry  pirating  from 
the  Federal  Government — and  the  end 
never  comes. 

I  think  this  letter  is  most  appropriate. 
For  emphasis  I  want  to  repeat : 

Certainly  Congress  cannot  be  seriously 
considering  a  further  increase  In  the  pay  of 
Government  workers. 

There  are  positions  in  which  increases 
may  be  warranted,  but  certainly  not  on 
an  across-the-board  basis. 


PIRATING  BY  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 
MENT OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  STATE 
OF  OHIO 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out identifying  the  official  or  the  depart- 
ment of  the  State  of  Ohio  from  which  I 
received  the  commtmications  to  which 


TRIBUTE   TO   SENATOR  ROBERT   C. 
BYRD.  OF  WEST  VIRGLNIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  one 
of  the  most  conscientious,  hard-working. 
and  diligent  Members  of  this  body  is  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  Mr  Robert 
C.  Byrd.  He  has  been  the  subject  of 
great  criticism  because  of  the  fact  that 
he  has  attended  to  his  duties  assidu- 
ously as  the  chairman  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Subcommittee  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  I  know  that  what 
he  is  trying  to  do  is  a  sood  job,  a  fair 
job.  and  a  decent  job  I  think  he  should 
be  commended  for  the  interest  he  has 
shown  in  the  problems  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  is  not  a  plea.sant  a.ss:crn- 
ment.  but  somebody  has  to  look  into  the 
matters  which  come  to  the  attention  of 
that  particular  subcommittee,  and  in  my 
opinion  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd]  is  to  be  complimented  for 
the  diligence  which  he  has  shown. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  news  story  carried  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  the  19th  of  this 
month  entitled  "Welfare  Mess  in  Capital 
Sptirs  National  Inquiry,"  may  be  incor- 
porated in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Welfare    Mess    in    Capital    Spurs    National 

Inquiry — Senate   Study    Finds    Many    on 

Di.strict's  Rolls  Ineligible— $18   Million 

Loss  Cited 

(By  Marjorle  Hunter) 

Washington.  August  18 — A  welfare  mess 
In  Wtishlngton  has  prompted  the  Kennedy 
administration  to  step  up  efforts  to  remove 
inellglbles  from  the  Nation's  public  relief 
rolls. 

Is  there  wholesale  welfare  cheating?  Offi- 
cials of  Newtaurgh.  N.Y..  said  last  year  there 
was.  but  failed  to  prove  It. 

Now.  with  a  multimillion-dollar  welfare 
scandal  unfolding  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Federal  officials  have  ordered  a  nationwide 
examination  of   local   relief   rolls. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  Senator  Robert 
C.  Byrd,  Democrat,  of  West  Virginia,  that 
at  least  $18  million  in  relief  has  been  paid 
to  Inellglbles  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
In  the  last  5  years. 

It  was  Senator  Byrd.  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  who  lit  the  match  un- 
der the  District's  welfare  program  and  pro- 
duced both  smoke  and  fire. 

suspicions  aroused 

At  first,  there  was  only  smoke  Suspicious 
because  District  welfare  offlclals  kept  asking 
for  supplemental  funds  ^t  a  time  when  the 
city's  population  was  declining.  Senator 
Byrd  sought  figures  and  facts  during  District 
budget  hearings  last  year 

Some  accused  him  of  being  anti-Negro, 
some  of  being  antlwelfare  He  was  likened 
to  Joseph  McD  Mitchell,  the  Newburgh  city 
manager,  who  had  attempted  to  establish  a 
get  tough  welfare  code  for  his  Hudson  Valley 
city  last  year. 

Late  last  month,  the  Byrd  subcommittee 
began  hearings  on  the  District  $22  million 
welfare  budget  requests  for  the  current  f\^- 
cal  year.  This  time.  Senator  Byrd  and  hi.s 
stall  were  prepared  to  show  there  was  lire, 
too. 

Investigators,  both  from  the  District  Wel- 
fare Department  and  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  which  reports  to  Congress  on  ex- 
penditures, said  that  a  random  sampling  of 
280  aid-to-dependent-children  cases  showed 
that  57  percent  were  ineligible  for  relief 
funds. 

Among  the  reported  cases  were 

A  mother  of  four  children  who  liad  been 
receiving  welfare  payments  for  4  years.  She 
said  the  man  living  with  her  was  her  brother, 
but  It  was  determined  that  he  was  the  father 
of  two  of  her  children.  She  had  been  re- 
ceiving $154  a  month.  The  man  was  earning 
$85  a  week. 

A  mother  of  six  children  was  getting  a 
monthly  welfare  check  of  $191.  She  said  the 
man  living  with  her  was  a  brother-in-law. 
but  he  actually  was  her  husband  and  he  had 
a  job  paying  $65  a  week. 

A  mother  of  four  children  iiad  been  re- 
ceiving $109  a  month.  Investigators  found  a 
man  hiding  in  the  bathroom  and  he  admit- 
ted he  had  been  living  with  the  woman. 
(A  District  welfare  regvilation  prohibits  re- 
lief payments  to  a  family  if  the  mother  has 
a  continuing  relationship  with  her  hvusband 
or  any  other  man.) 

A  mother  of  four  had  been  receiving  $205 
a  month  from  welfare.  Investigators  learned 
that  she  earned  $20  a  week  and  also  was 
receiving  $10  a  week  from  a  boy  friend  for 
payments  on  a  $419.90  television  set. 

The  well-furnished  apartment  of  one 
woman  on  relief,  contained  a  three-speed 
record  player,  a  television  set,  two  telephones, 
a  typewriter,  and  a  radio. 


In  the  homes  of  102  relief  families  were 
136  telephones  One  home  had  three  sepa- 
rate telephone  lines. 

In  155  homes  of  relief  families  there  were 
167  television  sets.  There  were  2  sets 
in  12  of  the  homes. 

The  Comptroller  General.  Joseph  Camp- 
bell, head  of  General  Accounting  Office,  said 
investigations  showed  thai  the  District  Wel- 
fare Department  had  been  poorly  adminis- 
tered, that  social  workers  were  lax  and  that 
the  cheating  by  relief  mothers  was  flagrant. 

Some  of  the  sternest  criticism  came  from 
within  the  District  Welfare  Department  It- 
self. Bernard  W  Scholz.  head  of  the  Public 
AsFis'anco  Division,  said  b«_ith  the  District 
and  the  Federal  Government  had  been  oper- 
ating for  20  years  on  the  theory  that  a  re- 
view of  records  provided  adequate  controls. 

"That  Is  why  I  am  shocked  by  the  findings 
of  the  investigators,"  he  told  the  Byrd  sub- 
committee last  week.  "Everything  on  paper 
showed  we  were  doing  a  good  Job  " 

He  attributed  much  of  the  trouble  to  un- 
trained personnel,  who  dispense  thousands 
of  dollars  every  month. 

He  also  said  that  more  snoopers  are  needed 
to  determine  eligibility  of  welfare  clients. 

The  "friend  at  the  door"  philosophy  was 
warranted  In  the  1930's,  when  truly 
nice  people  needed  help,  Mr.  Scholz  told  the 
committee. 


THE  FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM- 
ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr  President,  over 
the  years  we  have  had  a  continuing 
search  for  ways  to  clarify  the  objectives 
of  aid  and  to  administer  the  foreign  aid 
programs  in  a  more  effective  fashion. 
The  .search  is  by  no  means  over  although 
there  have  been  some  improvement.'?. 

In  this  connction,  I  call  attention  to  a 
speech  by  the  President's  special  rep- 
resentative and  adviser  on  African, 
Asian,  and  Latin  American  affairs,  Mr. 
Chester  Bowles.  Mr.  Bowles  advances 
certain  tiiouehtful  ideas  on  aid  admin- 
istration with  particular  reference  to  the 
question  of  how  to  give  fuller  expression 
to  the  congressional  intent  which  is  em- 
bodied in  aid  legislation.  These  ideas 
seem  to  me  to  be  worth  careful  study  in 
the  executive  branch  and  by  Members 
of  Congress.  They  could  be  helpful  in 
avoiding  waste  and  in  increasing  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  contribution  of  for- 
eign aid  to  foreign  policy.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  previously  referred  to  be  included 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Address  by  the  Honorable  Chester  Bowles, 
President's    Special    Representative    and 
Adviser     on     African,     Asian,     and     Latin 
American  Affairs,  at  the  Ninth  Annval 
Meeting  of  the  National  Conference  on 
International  Economics  and  Social  De- 
velopment,  the    Palmer    House.    Chicago, 
III  .  THURSDAY.  July  19.  1962 
Our  theme  today  is  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress,    Through   this  partnership  we  are  en- 
gaged   In    the    greatest    common    effort    that 
the  American  people,  north  and  south,  have 
ever   undertaken. 

Our  goal  is  the  creation  of  a  truly  "new 
world,"  in  which  the  aim  of  freedom,  prog- 
ress and  Justice  which  has  Inspired  the 
peoples  of  the  Americas  for  nearly  five  cen- 
turies will  move  steadily  toward  realization. 


Yet  in  a  very  real  sense  this  vast  enter- 
prise is  only  part  of  a  worldwide  alliance 
for  progress  which  may  be  spelled  In  many 
languages — an  alliance  which  we  hope  may 
Increasingly  tie  the  United  States  and  Its 
people  to  the  nations  and  people  not  only 
of  Latin  America  but  of  Asia  and  Africa  as 
well. 

Our  U.S.  foreign  aid  program  Is  an  integral 
part  of  a  global  effort  Involving  many  of  tlie 
Industrialized  free  nations,  which  now  con- 
tribute capital  goods  and  technicians  to 
speed  the  development  of  the  less  privileged 
two-thirds   of   mankind. 

By  and  large  this  unprecedent-ed  effort  has 
been  extraordinarily  successful.  In  Paki- 
stan, India,  Colombia,  Venezuela.  Irrael. 
Formosa.  Nigeria,  and  many  other  develop- 
ing nations,  schools,  clinic*  and  roads  are 
being  built,  malaria  eliminated,  and  agri- 
cultural Improvements  spread  through  rural 
extension  services,  as  part  of  a  vast  new  effort 
at  nation  building. 

Yet  despite  these  and  many  other  exam- 
ples of  progress  our  foreign  aid  program  Is 
still  regarded  with  skepticism  and  even 
hostilltv  by  many  Americans. 

What  Is  particularly  disturbing  are  the 
criticisms  of  many  sober  obeservers  who 
agree  that  faster  economic  and  serial  prog- 
ress m  the  developing  nations  fs  essential, 
but  who  question  the  effectiveness  of  some 
aspects  of  the  programs  Itself, 

Why  is  it  that  our  foreign  aid  program. 
despite  Its  acceptance  as  a  vital  element  of 
American  foreign  policy  by  almost  every 
responsible  leader  In  each  political  party,  re- 
mains a  subject  of  intense  congressional  de- 
bate  and  critical  public   comment? 

One  reason  has  been  a  general  failure  to 
recognize  the  clarity  and  sophistication  with 
which  Congress  has  laid  down  the  guidelines 
for  the  program,  and  the  extent  to  which 
we  have  moved  away  from  these  guidelines 
under  political  pressures 

Another  reason.  In  my  opinion,  is  that 
many  of  us  have  only  begun  to  recognize  that 
the  process  of  nation  building  Is  Inevitably 
long  and  tedious  and  that  dramatic  results 
cannot  be  achieved  quickly  This  has  often 
led  to  frustration  and  disillusionment  with 
the  whole  developmental  process 

Moreover,  in  the  1950s  we  were  dazzled  by 
the  success  of  the  Marshall  plan  in  helping 
to  rebuild  Western  Europe  and  unprepared 
to  deal  as  realistically  as  we  should  have 
been  with  the  quite  different  challenge  of 
economic  development  In  the  underdeveloped 
continents. 

Ten  years  of  experience  have  now  taught 
VIS  that  economic  development  Is  necessarily 
linked  to  social  development,  that  both  are 
incredibly  complex,  and  that  Indigenous 
built-in  factors  over  which  we  have  no  con- 
trol may  profoundly  affect  the  final  result. 

As  we  consider  developments  In  Asia,  Af- 
rica, and  Latin  America  our  minds  boggle  at 
the  staggering  variety  of  economic  and  social 
problems  with  which  our  aid  programs  must 
cope. 

However,  when  we  look  beyond  these  ob- 
vious differences,  we  see  that,  the  problems 
of  the  developing  nations  are  remarkably 
similar  in  several  Important  ways. 

For  Instance  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  in  Asia,  .^ifrica  and  Latin  America 
live  in  rural  areas  This  means  that  the 
framework  of  their  lives  is  largely  shaped 
by  such  fundamental  conditions  as  weather, 
soil,  land   ownership,  disease,  and  illiteracy. 

Most  rural  peoples  are  in  a  constant  strug- 
gle against  the  exploitation  of  landlords  and 
moneylenders. 

As  the  sons  of  peasant  families  crowd  into 
the  great  cities  in  search  of  Jobs  that  will 
pay  them  their  first  cash  wage,  slum  housing 
becomes  steadily  more  crowded. 

Young,  Idealistic  university  students, 
frustrated  at  the  injustice  which  they  see  on 
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ali    sides,    parade   and    protest    for    change- 
any     chcinge— from    the    sterile     and    hated 

status  quo. 

W-h  relatively  few  exceptions  harried 
governments  lack  the  financial  experience, 
civil  service  organization,  and  the  political 
strength  quickly  to  break  the  chains  of 
backwardness  and  prejudice  that   bind  their 

people. 

This  political,  economic,  and  social  pat- 
tern is  well  established  on  all  three  develop- 
ing continents.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  change. 
Yet  if  we  are  to  live  in  a  rational  world  in 
which  all  men  can  enjoy  a  greater  measure 
of  opportunity  and  dignity,  sweeping  changes 
must  conne. 

How  can  this  be  accomplished:"  In  par- 
ticular how  can  our  economic  assist.mce  pro- 
grams contribute  with  increasing  effective- 
ness to  the  process  of  peaceful  change— in 
Asia  and  Africa  as  well  as  m  Latin  America ':' 
During  the  past  18  months  the  structure 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment has  been  thoroughly  overhauled.  New 
and  vigorous  individuals  have  assumed  posi- 
tions of  responsibility. 

I  believe  that  our  machinery  is  now  tooled 
up  and  ready  to  go.  The  pertinent  ques- 
tion, therefore,  is:   Where  is  it  going? 

In  ray  opinion  the  next  forward  step  Is  the 
establishment  of  a  series  of  basic  operating 
principles  which  will  enable  the  recipients 
of  our  aid.  the  Congress,  and  the  American 
people,  clearly  to  understand  what  we  are 
striving  to  accomplish  and  how  we  intend 
to  accomplish  it. 

I  believe  that  our  experience  over  the  last 
10  years  provides  us  with  the  essential  un- 
derstanding to  establish  such  guidelines. 
Moreover,  this  eSort  has  been  made  easier 
for  us  by  the  fact  that  the  basis  for  a  co- 
herent, consistent,  effective  development  pro- 
gram was  laid  down  by  Congress  in  the  Act 
for  International  Development  of   1961. 

Our  task  is  to  draw  directly  from  this  basic 
source  of  authority,  to  develop  criteria  that 
meet  the  congressional  Intent,  and,  except 
In  the  face  of  overriding  political  considera- 
tion, to  apply  these  criteria  with  courage 
and  consistency  in  allocating  loans,  grants, 
and  technical  help. 

This  will  not  be  a  simple  matter.  The 
political  pressures  that  surround  the  de- 
cisionmaking pr'jcess  are  powerful  and  per- 
sistent. M.)st  relationships  throughout  the 
world  are  in  a  state  of  flux.  Irrigations  and 
frustrations  with  other  governments  and 
individual  leaders  may  produce  sudden  and 
unpredictable  swings  of  congressional  and 
public  opinion. 

In  view  of  these  conditions  it  would  be 
wishful  thinking  to  assume  that,  we  can 
lay  down  some  neat  inviolable  rules  for  the 
C'peration  of  all  of  our  aid  programs,  turn 
them  over  to  the  IBM  machines,  and  await 
the  results. 

The  most  carefully  designed  guidelines 
rooted  in  the  most  thoughtful  congressional 
language  will  not  allow  for  all  contingencies. 
There  will  be  many  situations  where  we  will 
have  no  alternative  but  to  throw  away  the 
botjk   and    exercise   our   Judgment 

Yet  if  the  guidelines  to  which  I  refer  can 
be  made  to  shape  no  more  than  80  percent 
of  our  administrative  decisions  the  economic 
development  programs  will  have  been  made 
much  mure  acceptable  to  Congress,  more 
understandable  to  the  American  people,  and 
vastly  more  effective  in  their  contribution 
to  a  more  rational  world. 

Against  this  background  let  us  consider 
Ave  key  guidelines,  each  based  on  the  legis- 
lation passed  by  Congress,  which  I  person- 
ally believe  would  help  to  bring  new  consist- 
ency and  effectiveness   to  our  efforts. 

1.  The  objective  of  the  program  is  the 
development  of  Independent  nations  e.ich 
capable  of  exercising  the  maximum  free- 
dom 'A  choice  within  the  framework  of  ita 
own  culture.  I  say  ■'objective"  rather  than 
"objectives"    because    one   factor   which    has 
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often  weakened  our  efforts  in  recent  years 
has  been  our  temptation  to  make  the  pro- 
gram serve  several  different  and  often  com- 
petitive objectives. 

Whatever  the  byproducts  which  may  flow 
from  a  successful  aid  program,  at  heart 
there  is  only  one  fundamental  objective, 
which  Congress  has  made  abundantly  clear. 
In  last  year's  Act  for  International  Develop- 
ment the  purpose  of  foreign  aid  was  spelled 
out  in  the  following  terms: 

To  help  the  peoples  of  less  developed 
countries  "to  develop  their  resources  and 
Improve  their  living  standards,  to  realize 
their  aspirations  for  justice,  education,  dig- 
nity and  respect  as  individual  human  beings. 
and  to  establish  responsible  governments." 
Congress  stressed  that  this  effort  would 
serve  to  strengthen  the  forces  of  freedom 
and  peace  on  which  the  survival  of  free 
Institutions  depend. 

Congress  did  not  say  or  Imply  that  eco- 
nomic assistance  Is  expected  to  buy  friends 
or  allies.  There  Is  no  suggestion  that  those 
who  sometimes  disagree  with  us  in  the 
United  Nations  are  unworthy  of  our  help. 
In  giving  development  assistance — as  dis- 
tinguished from  military  assistance — the 
congressional  directive  Is  simple  and  clear: 
to  as^i=:t  m  the  creation  of  vigorous  inde- 
pendent nations,  working  to  develop  their 
own  cultures,  as  an  essential  step  toward 
an  enlarged  community  of  free  and  self- 
reliant  nations. 

1  might  add  that  wherever,  In  America 
or  abroad,  I  have  spoken  of  the  objective 
of  our  economic  assistance  program  in  these 
simple,  uncomplicated,  human  terms.  I  have 
found  understanding  and  agreement. 

2  Economic  growth  by  Itself  will  not 
achieve    our   obJecUve   of   free    Independent 

societies. 

Once  again  Congress  has  made  Its  Inten- 
tions clear  in  the  law:  economic  aid  should 
be  concentrated  on  those  countries  which 
are  "showing  a  responsiveness  to  the  vital 
economic,  political,  and  social  concerns"  of 
their  peoples. 

This  congressional  directive  reflects  the 
knowledge  that  additional  output  by  itself 
will  not  result  in  a  stable,  peaceful,  happy 

society. 

There  Is  nothing  soothing  or  Inherently 
stabilizing,  for  Instance,  about  a  new  steel 
mill;  in  an  agricultural  community  It  may 
be  a  politically  and  socially  disruptive  force. 

Although  industrial  expansion  is  essential, 
It  is  only  part  of  the  answer  to  the  challenge 
of  the  developing  nations.  This  Is  dramatlc- 
allv  apparent  In  Latin  America. 

The  per  capita  Income  among  the  Latin 
American  countries  varies  widely.  Some 
have  an  average  per  capita  income  that 
exceeds  those  of  several  European  countries. 
Others  are  among  the  poorest  In  the  world. 
The  per  capita  gross  national  product  of 
Venezuela,  for  example  Is  larger  than  that 
of  Austria;  that  of  Bolivia  is  less  than  that 
of  India. 

Yet  in  Latin  America  as  a  whole  there  is  no 
c  >rrelati->n  between  economic  growth  and 
political  stability.  The  richest  countries  may 
be  as  politically  explosive  as  the  poorest. 

If  Increased  economic  capacity  does  not  In 
itself  iissure  a  forward  looking,  stable  society, 
what  added  ingredients  are  required? 

A  study  of  the  characteristics  of  develop- 
ing nations  throughout  the  world  suggests 
the  answer:  responsible,  effective  govern- 
ments are  most  likely  to  appear  in  those 
nati  iiis  with  a  sense  of  Individual  justice 
and  participation  in  the  great  task  of  nation 
building. 

When  this  conference  was  organized  a 
decade  ago,  the  name  It  chose — the  National 
Conference  on  International  Economic  and 
Social  Development — reflected  an  under- 
standing^ of  an  essential  fact  which  at  that 
time  was  only  dimly  realized  by  most  Ameri- 
cans; that  true  development  must  be  both 
economic  and  social. 


And,  I  would  add,  political,  as  well.  Not 
political  in  terms  of  international  diplo- 
matic maneuvering  or  In  the  context  of  the 
cold  war  struggle,  but  political  in  terms  of 
domestic  institutions  which  create  an  in- 
formed and  constructively  motivated 
citizenry. 

In  one  word.  Congress  has  stressed  and 
experience  has  proven  that  the  proper  con- 
cern of  our  aid  program  should  be  with 
people— not  just  a  privileged  few  people, 
favored  by  outmoded  economic  and  social 
systems — but  with  all  of  the  people. 

In  many  countries  during  the  earlier  years 
of  the  aid  program  our  principal  focus  out- 
side of  the  technical  assistance  program  was 
the  minority  who  live  In  the  cities,  where 
problems  were  apparent  and  more  easily 
prescribed  for.  Yet  now  we  recognize  that 
It  Is  the  75  percent  of  the  people  who  live 
in  the  villages  that  will  largely  shape  the 
political  and  economic  future  of  Latin 
America.  Asia,  and  Africa. 

Congress  recognized  this  central  but  often 
neglected  fact  when  It  laid  down  the  fol- 
lowing directive  In  the  AID  legislation: 

"Whenever  the  President  determines  that 
the  economy  of  any  country  Is  in  major  part 
of  an  agrarian  economy,  emphasis  shall  be 
placed  on  programs  which  reach  the  people 
In  such  country  who  are  engaged  In  agrarian 
pursuits  or  who  live  in  the  villages  or  rural 
areas." 

Fortunately  It  is  in  the  rural  areas  of  the 
world  that  the  forces  of  freedom  have  the 
greatest  advantaige. 

Which  nations— the  free  or  the  Commu- 
nist—now have  the  agricultural  abundance 
and  which  have   the  shortages? 

In  what  kind  of  societies  Is  the  farmer 
most  likely  to  own  his  own  land  and  to  live 
his  own  life?  Which.  In  short,  has  the  most 
to  offer  to  the  man  with  the  hoe?  Here  Is 
a  contest  which  we  Americans  can  approach 
with  confidence. 

3.  The  congressional  language  In  the 
AID  legislation  provides  a  clear  basis  for  more 
specific  criteria  to  direct  our  AID  adminis- 
trators In  the  programing  of  loans,  grants, 
and  technical  assistance. 

Without  such  criteria  we  can  become  a 
prey  to  every  kind  of  pressure  and  persua- 
sion, and  ultimately  bogged  down  In  an  end- 
less series  of  unrelated  decisions. 

Let  us  again  turn  to  Congress  for  direc- 
tion. The  AID  legislation  clearly  recognized 
this  need  for  standards  and  priorities: 

"Assistance,"  the  law  reads,  "shall  be  based 
upon  sound  plans  and  programs;  be  directed 
toward  the  social  as  well  as  economic  as- 
pects of  development,  be  responsive  to  the 
efforts  of  the  recipient  countries  to  mobilize 
their  new  resources  and  help  themselves;  be 
cognizant  of  the  external  and  Internal  pre.s- 
Bures  which  hamper  their  growth:  and 
should  emphasize  long-range  development 
assistance  as  the  primary  Instrument  of  such 
growth." 

Although  the  Intent  of  this  language 
seems  evident.  It  is  not  an  ea.-^y  matter  to 
transform  It  Into  the  speclflc  criteria  neces- 
sary to  guide  our  aid  administrators. 

It  Is  not  easy  for  two  reason:  First  every 
underdeveloped  country  Is  different  from 
every  other;  and,  second,  the  application  of 
criteria  drawn  directly  from  the  legislation 
is  bound  to  antagonize  the  leaders  of  many 
countries  which  fall  to  meet  the.^e  stand- 
ards, and  who  are  determined  not  to  change 
their  ways.  Yet  these  two  difficulties  can 
and  must  be  overcome. 

Let  VIS  consider  the  Initial  problem  of 
diversity. 

Despite  the  wide  variation  among  the  de- 
veloping countries.  It  Is  possible,  I  believe, 
to  distinguish  three  major  categories  These 
distinctions  provide  the  basis  for  the  criteria 
to  which  I  refer. 

In  the  first  category  of  countries  I  would 
put  the  handful  of  nations  which  possess 
the   preconditions   for  rapid   economic   and 
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social  advance  and  which  are  effectively  us- 
ing their  own  resources. 

These  nations  may  be  characterized  In  gen- 
eral terma  by  the  following  advantages: 

(a)  A  reasonably  competent  government, 
able  to  maintain  law  and  order; 

(b)  An  equitable  tax  system  based  pri- 
marily on  the  ability  to  pay  with  a  good 
record  of  collection; 

(c)  A  well-conceived  national  economic 
development  plan  for  the  allocation  of  nat- 
ural resources   and   foreign   assistance; 

(d)  An  effective  program  of  widespread 
landownershlp; 

(e)  An  Integrated  approach  to  commu- 
nity development  that  includes  extension 
work,  the  use  of  volunteer  leaders  In  school 
and  road  building; 

(f)  Reasonable  incentives  for  private  In- 
vestment; 

(g)  Effective  controls  over  their  foreign 
exchange. 

It  Is  for  the  handful  of  developing  na- 
tions that  measure  up  to  these  high  stiu.d- 
ards  that  this  administration  fought  for  the 
5-year  authority  In  the  1961  AID  legisla- 
tion, and  the  Congress  provided  it 

Several  of  them  are  now  ready  and  able 
to  move  ahead  Increasingly  on  their  own  ini- 
tiative toward  self-sustaining  development. 
Within  the  limits  of  our  own  resources,  they 
deserve  the  highest  priority  In  the  program- 
ing of  our  development  assistance.  At  the 
same  time  we  should  be  cautiour  about  low- 
ering this  priority  standard  because  of  short- 
term  political  pressures. 

A  second  category  lies  at  the  other  end 
of  the  sf>ectrum.  Here  are  the  countries 
which  are  not  yet  qualified  by  skills  or  ex- 
perience to  absorb  direct  economic  assist- 
ance even  on  a  project  basis. 

Again  congressional  Intent  appears  clear, 
for  with  regard  to  these  countries,  the  de- 
velopment assistance  act  specified  that  "pro- 
grams of  development  of  education  and 
human  resources  through  such  means  as 
technical  cooperation  shall  be  emphasized 
and  the  furnishing  of  capital  facilities  for 
purposes  other  than  the  development  of  edu- 
cation and  human  resources  shall  be  given 
a  lower  priority  until  the  requisite  knowl- 
edge and  skills  have  been  developed 

This  suggests  that  In  such  countries  we 
should  concentrate  on  technical  asslsUmce 
and  education  programs  to  help  build  an  ad- 
ministrative and  economic  structure  which 
will  eventually  enable  these  countrieF  pfTec- 
tlvely  to  u.'^e  development  assistance  funds 

The  Peace  Corps  and  various  fiod-for- 
peace  programs  can  carry  a  major  sliare  of 
the  current  load  in  countries  in  this  cate- 
gory. This  will  enable  us  to  demonstrate  our 
concern  for  the  people  while  their  govern- 
ments gain  the  experience  xo  work  out  real- 
istic plan."!  and  projects 

The  remaining  nations  ii-.  the  third  cate- 
gory—those between  the  extremes  of  readi- 
ness for  major  Investment  on  the  one  hand 
and  total  lack  of  such  readiness  on  the 
other — will  prove  the  most  difficult  for  which 
to  devise  criteria. 

Many  ad  hoc  Judgments  will  continue  to 
be  necessary.  Yet  realistic  criteria  for  each 
of  these  nations  may  be  ba.^ed  within  rea- 
sonable limits  on  the  deeree  to  which  they 
approach  the  standards  for  category  No    1 

Our  objective  should  be  to  encourage  their 
efforts  toward  balanced,  integrated  develop- 
ment with  major  emphasis  or.  what  happens 
to  their  people  in  the  process  of  national 
growth  and  with  due  regard  to  their  sense  of 
community  participation  and  individual 
dl?rnlty. 

Additional  funds  can  be  allotted  to  those 
which  Improve  their  operations  along  these 
lines,  thereby  encouraging  them  toward  the 
priority  support  category.  Programs  can  be 
cut  back  where  performance  lags. 

An  examination  of  the  experience  m  the 
United  States  with  Federal  grants-in-aid   to 


our  States  may  be  helpful  in  developing  our 
operating  guidelines. 

The  second  obstacle  to  the  enforcement  of 
criteria  for  the  distribution  of  our  economic 
assistance  is  the  resentment  and  resistance 
we  will  face  from  entrenched  privileged 
groups  in  some  recipient  countries  when  we 
Insist  on  a  better  performance 

If  we  act  C'jurageously  In  accordance  with 
our  congressional  directives  we  shall  be  press- 
ing many  nations  to  undertake  major  re- 
forms in  long-established  social  and  eco- 
nomic habits. 

Land  reform  and  tax  reform,  to  cite  two 
particularly  important  examples,  are  inevit- 
ably hot  domestic  political  issues  For  ex- 
ample, wlien  we  press  other  governments  to 
adopt  even  the  most  basic  reform  programs 
we  may  undercut  the  political  positions  of 
government  leaders  who  have  regularly  sup- 
ported us  in  the  United  Nations  In  the  hope 
that  we  will  maintain  a  flow  of  dollars  re- 
gardless of  their  reactionary  and  outmoded 
internal  policies  This  In  turn  may  result  in 
angry  speeches  attacking  "Yankee  Interfer- 
ence In  our  country's  afTairs" 

If  we  seriously  Intend  to  carry  out  the 
real  purpose  of  tiie  aid  program  such  situa- 
tions cannot  be  avoided.  Yet  the  decision 
as  to  how  hard  we  can  press  a  government 
to  carry  out  essential  reforms  at  a  more  rapid 
pace  involves  a  delicate  political  judgment 
which  we  must  make  on  the  merits  of  a  spe- 
cific case. 

No  doubt  on  some  occasions  overriding 
security  or  strategic  considerations  will  force 
us  to  relax  at  least  temporarily  our  pressures 
for  reform.  To  cover  such  cases  the  law  pro- 
vides for  aid  throxxgh  a  special  fund  for 
"supporting  assistance"  or  from  the  "emer- 
gency contingency  fund." 

Let  us  hope  that  expedient  actions  of  this 
kind  can  be  kept  to  a  minimum,  and  that  we 
clearly  recognize  the  nature  and  probable 
duration  of  each  expediency.  By  and  large 
we  are  Impelled  by  slieer  commonsense  and 
by  clear-cut  congressior.al  mandates  to  sup- 
port the  basic  institutional  reforms  which 
exp)erlence  has  taught  us  are  necessary  to 
economic  progress  and  political  stability. 

We  should  never  foreet  that  expending 
aid  without  insisting  on  reforms  is  a  kind 
of  interference— interference  on  the  side  of 
the  forces  of  the  past  rather  than  those 
of  the  future. 

I  can  see  no  valid  rea.son  why  American 
taxpayers  should  be  taxed  to  help  develop- 
ing cour.trips  which  lack  the  will  rr  the  ',igor 
to  help  themselves. 

The  Bell  report  on  the  Philippines  in  1951 
provides  an  example  of  the  aSirmatlve.  con- 
ditioned approach  to  the  distribution  of  eco- 
nomic  assistance   to   which   I   refer. 

In  this  case  United  States  assistance  was 
strictly  conditioned  on  steps  being  taken 
by  the  Philippine  Government  to  carry  out 
the  recommendations  outlined  above,  includ- 
ing the  immediate  enactment  of  tax  legisla- 
tion and  other  urgent  reforms. 

The  recommendations  outlined  above 
included  tax  reforms,  land  distribution,  a 
merit  civil  service,  labor  legislation,  and  a 
number  of  other  specific  and  far-reaching 
steps 

Our  lnsl.-^tence  c :-.  these  reforms  encour- 
aged the  liberal  reform  elements  in  the 
Philippines  to  press  for  fundamental 
changes  In  the  country's  economic  and  social 
pattern.  Tlius.  far  from  Impeding  growth 
and  creating  resentment  against  us,  the 
United  States  espousal  of  these  essential  do- 
mestic reforms  helped  create  the  economic 
and  p^Tlitlcal  foundations  on  which  sub.se- 
quent  forward-looking  governments  were 
elected  to  ofTlce 

4  In  the  task  of  nation  building  in  Latin 
America,  Asia,  and  Africa  we  must  mobilize 
both  our  private  and  governmental  resources. 

Much  of  the  strength  of  our  free  American 
society  lies  In  Its  diversity      Our  freedom,  is 


rooted  in  the  varied  organizations  and  in- 
stitutions which  are  represented  at  this  meet- 
ing and  In  the  enormous  network  of  citizen 
activity  which  they  foster. 

In  accordance  with  the  congressional  di- 
rective to  encourage  private  participation  In 
the  aid  program,  AID  and  its  predecessors 
have  already  done  much  to  draw  on  the 
talents  and  enthusiasm  of  private  orgarlza- 
tlons. 

Yet  we  must  learn  how  to  niake  even 
greater  use  of  these  resources.  Govern- 
ments alone  cannot  produce  the  diversified 
societies  we  are  seeking  to  encourage. 

We  are  handicapping  otirselves  if  we  fall  to 
enrich  our  aid  program  with  the  multitude 
of  special  skills  and  organizational  know-how 
found  among  our  citizen  groups — not  only 
those  traditionally  Interested  In  "foreign  af- 
fairs" but  those  whose  horizons  have  tended 
to  be  limited  to  their  immediate  professional, 
cultural,  or  economic  Interests. 

What  is  true  of  private  American  ex- 
perience Is  also  true  of  much  governmental 
expertise  not  ordinarily  tapped  by  an  aid 
agency.  State  and  local  governments,  for  In- 
stance, can  be  drawn  Into  associations  with 
their  counterparts  overseas  Our  Federal 
agencies  In  a  dozen  special  fields  need  to  be- 
come even  more  intimately  Involved  In  In- 
stitution building  abroad. 

"Foreign  aid"  has  a  need  for  the  talent«  of 
every  section  of  American  society.  Let  us 
involve  those  talenta  to  the  hilt. 

5.  We  should  boldly  spell  out  to  the  peo- 
ples of  the  recipient  countries  and  the  world 
otir  traditional  American  faith  in  widespread 
landownershlp,  in  fair  taxes  based  on  the 
ability  to  pay.  In  broader  educational  opF>or- 
tunlties  and  In  human  dignity  and  Justice. 

Our  aid  program  will  never  work  If  the 
principles  on  which  It  is  based  are  known 
only  to  the  governmental  ofiBclals  with  whom 
we  deal  abroad. 

It  Is  precisely  the  points  which  I  have 
discussed  today  which  require  emphasis  In 
our  public  presentations. 

The  purpose  of  this  oversea  Information 
effort  is  not  simply  to  glorify  the  United 
States.  It  is  to  make  It  crystal  clear  to  every 
man,  woman  and  child  within  reach  of  a 
radio  or  reading  room  that  the  nation  of 
Jefferson  and  Lincoln  still  seeks  a  better 
life  for  all  people  everywhere,  that  we  are 
still  firmly  committed  to  the  economic  and 
social  reforms  necessary  to  achle-e  this  bet- 
ter life,  and  that  the  most  lasting  inter- 
national partnerships  are  not  among  govern- 
ments which  are  constantly  changing  but 
among  people   who  alone   are  enduring. 

Just  as  we  Americans  seek  to  mobilize  all 
resources  needed  to  meet  the  challenge,  so 
must  we  call  on  the  people  and  government 
in  each  developing  nation  to  rally  Its  own 
resources  And  let  us  never  forget  that  the 
most  vital  of  these  resources  is  an  informed 
people,  insisting  en  and  dedicated  to  t^e 
all-out  effort  which  alone  can  provide  them- 
selves and  their  children  with  the  basis  for 
a  life  of  decency,  Justice,  and  domestic  peace. 

This  brings  us  to  a  final  element  upon 
which  the  success  or  failure  of  our  aid  pro- 
gram will  ultimately  depend:  the  under- 
standing and  support  of  the  Ameiican 
people. 

In  my  opinion  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  responsibility  to  tell  the  American  people 
about  the  obJecti%-es,  methods,  accomplish- 
ments— and  falhires — of  this  crucially  im- 
portant effort. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  a 
right  to  know  where  their  money  is  being 
upent,  what  it  is  being  spent  for  how  well 
these  programs  are  being  administered, 
vhere  and  for  what  reasons  Americans  are 
■^•orking  with  peoples  of  other  lands  to  help 
build    free    and    Independent    societ'e? 

If  the  people  have  thLs  knowledge.  If  they 
understand  the  principles  which  Congress 
has  laid  down  and   the    wavs  in   which  the 
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President  and  AID  are  currying  out  Con- 
gress wishes  then  I  am  convinced  they  will 
give  this  program  the  support   it  deserves. 

But  the  sad  truth  is  that  they  have  not 
been  getting  the  facts  they  are  entitled  to. 
For  years  the  public  information  unit  of  the 
foreign  aid  agency  has  been  a  deprived  step- 
child 

It  has  been  wholly  inadequate  to  provide 
more  than  a  bare  minimum  d  the  news 
which  all  of  us  as  citizens  and  taxpayers  de- 
serve to  have. 

To  make  the  AID  program  understandable 
to  the  American  people  reciulres  pamphlets 
and  books  and  films  and  speakers  and  con- 
ferences like  this  one.  In  short,  it  requires 
an  adequate  domestic  information  program 
a:vi  a  staff  to  run  it 

I  am  confident  that  the  new  leadership  of 
AID  IS  aware  of  this  need  and  is  moving  to 
provide  the  American  people  with  the  es- 
sential facts. 

This  leads  me  to  my  final  point:  only  peo- 
ple can  make  development  assistance  mean- 
ingful. 

Our  task  abroad  is  to  release  the  energies 
of  the  people  of  the  developing  nations  so 
that  they  can  work  effectively  toward  eco- 
nomic progress,  increased  Justice,  and  a 
sense  of  individual  fulfillment  and  participa- 
tion. 

Our  task  here  at  home  is  to  bring  tlie  vast 
resources  and  democratic  traditions  of  the 
American  people  to  bear  on  the  most  Im- 
portant and  constructive  task  of  our  era: 
the  creation  of  a  world  of  reason  and  of 
peace. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  m  Latin  Amer- 
ica— and  the  alliance  for  progress  througii- 
out  the  world — is  essentially  an  alliance  of 
free  people  working  for  the  goals  for  which 
we  Americans  have  stood  since  the  days  of 
Jefferson. 

In  this  spirit,  let   us  get  on  witxi  the  Job. 


Mr. 


ARIE   ABRAMOVICH 
DIRKSEN      Mr.  President,  I  ask 


STEPHEN  S.  CHANG 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
that  the  Presidm?  Officer  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  relative  to  S.  1849. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  'S. 
1849 '  for  the  relief  of  Stephen  S.  Chang. 
which  was.  in  line  6.  strike  out  "October 
2,  1954"  and  insert  "the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act". 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  On 
May  29,  1962.  the  Senate  pa.ssed  S,  1849. 
to  grant  the  status  of  permanent  re.si- 
dence  in  the  United  States  to  the  bene- 
ficiary as  of  the  date  of  his  first  admission 
to  the  United  States.  In  this  connection. 
it  was  stated  that  the  beneficiary, 
who  IS  a  research  specialist  employed 
by  Boeing  Airplane  Co..  could  use 
his  talents  and  training  to  better  ad- 
vantage if  he  had  sufficient  residence  to 
enable  him  to  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 

On  August  7,  1962.  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  S.  1849,  with  an 
amendment  to  grant  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  act.  The  amendment  is  accept- 
able. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment  to  S.  1849. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


that  the  Presiding  Officer  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  relatmg  to  S.  2736. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
Hou.>.^  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
I  S.  2736 '  for  the  relief  of  Arie  Abramo- 
vich.  which  were,  in  line  8,  after  "depor- 
tation" insert  "solely";  in  line  10.  after 
"issued"  insert  ":  Provided,  That  nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  waive 
the  provisions  of  section  315  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act". 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  29,  1962,  the  Senate  passed  S. 
2736,  to  provide  for  cancellation  of  out- 
standing deportation  proceedings  in  be- 
half of  the  beneficiary. 

On  August  7,  1962.  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  S.  2736.  with  tech- 
nical amendments  which  do  not  change 
the  substance  of  the  bill. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendments  to  S.  2736. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


SIEU-YOEH  TSAI  YANG 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Presiding  Officer  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  reference  to  S.  2835. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  2835)  for  the  relief  of  Sieu-Yoeh 
Tsai  Yang,  which  was,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  or- 
ders and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants 
of  arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  issued 
in  the  case  of  Sleu-Yoeh  Tsai  Yang.  Prom 
and  aft«r  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  said  Sieu-Yoeh  Tsai  Yang  shall  not 
again  be  subject  to  deportation  by  reason  of 
the  same  facts  upon  which  such  deporta- 
tion proceedings  were  commenced  or  any  such 
warrants  and  orders  have  issued. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  3.  1962,  tiie  Senate  passed  S.  2835 
to  grant  the  status  of  permanent  resi- 
dence m  the  United  States  to  the  bene- 
ficiary. 

On  August  7.  1962,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  S.  2835  with  an 
amendment  to  provide  merely  for  can- 
cellation of  outstanding  deportation 
proceedings, 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment  to  S.  2835. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


BARTOLA  MARIA  S.  LA  MADRID 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Presiding  Officer  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  messages  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  resarding  S.  3039. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 


of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  3039) 
for  the  relief  of  Bartola  Maria  S  La 
Madrid,  which  was.  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding 
orders  and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants 
of  arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  issued 
In  the  case  of  Bartola  Maria  S.  La  Madrid. 
From  and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  said  Bartola  Maria  S.  La 
Madrid  shall  not  again  be  subject  to  deporta- 
tion by  reason  of  the  same  facts  upon  which 
such  deportation  proceedings  were  com- 
menced or  any  such  warrants  and  orders 
have  issued. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  3.  1962.  the  Senate  passed  S.  3039, 
to  grant  the  status  of  permanent  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States  to  the  bene- 
ficiary. 

On  August  7.  1962.  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  S.  3039  with  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  merely  for  cancellation 
of  outstanding  deportation  proceedings. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment  to  S.  3039. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  motion  was  atrreed  to. 


INCREASES   IN    RATES    OF   DIS- 
ABILITY COMPENSATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  there  is  pending  on 
the  Senate  Calendar  H.R.  10743.  the  bill 
already  passed  by  the  House  to  increase 
the  rates  of  compensation  for  veterans 
who  have  incurred  service-connected  dis- 
abilities. 

I  very  much  hope  that  it  will  be  called 
up  as  quickly  as  po.ssible  and  pa.'^.sed  for 
the  President's  signature.  The  Nation 
should  not — and  I  am  sure  does  not — 
begrudge  to  its  injured  veterans  this  very 
much  needed  but  quite  conservative  ad- 
justment so  that  these  veterans  may  be 
better  able  to  cope  with  the  rising  cost 
of  living. 

This  bill  simply  calls  for  addi- 
tional compensation  to  take  care  of  the 
great  changes  in  the  cost  of  living  since 
the  rates  were  last  adjusted  in  1957.  It 
would  also  increase  compensation  for  the 
more  seriously  disabled  veterans.  For 
example,  an  American  war  veteran,  to- 
tally disabled  and  permanently  hou.se- 
bound  as  a  result  of  service  wounds,  now 
receives  $265  a  month.  The  pending  bill 
would  increase  this  amount  by  $25  to 
$290.  According  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  the  total  cost  of  increases 
would  be  approximately  S98  million  m 
the  first  year. 

This  reasonable  mea.sure  is  strongly 
supported  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  the  Disabled  American  Vet^u- 
ans. 

Yesterday  I  had  the  great  privilege 
of  making  a  speech  before  the  opening 
session  of  the  convention  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans.  There  is  no  group 
in  American  to  who  we  are  more  grate- 
ful— and  quite  properly  so — than  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans. 

Madam  President.  I  know  of  the  deep 
feelings  the  American  people  and  the 
Senators  have   for   the   disabled  veter- 
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ans — the  blind,  those  who  have  lost  their 
limbs,  those  who  have  suffered  grievous 
wounds  in  defense  of  this  Nation — and 
I  express  the  deep  hope  that  we  may  in 
this  session,  before  we  go  home,  yet  pa.ss 
this  very  critically  important  bill,  I  shall 
do  everything  I  can  to  bring  that  about 

Madam  President,  the  bill  deserves  to 
be  on  anybody's  'must"  li.st — the  Pres- 
ident's, the  Congress',  and  that  of  each 
of  us.  I  hope  very  much  it  will  have  our 
early  attention. 

Madam  Presiden'.  I  think  my  time  ha.- 
been  consumed,  so  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objec- 
tion t3  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


DANGER  IN  BERLIN 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  as  I 
said  in  my  speech  yesterday,  every 
American  will  be  deeply  disquieted  by 
the  news  in  the  press  about  West  Berlm 
and  Uie  riots  at  the  wall,  a-s  headlined 
in  the  New  York  newspapers,  and.  I  am 
sure,  as  headlined  all  over  the  country 

What  has  occurred  represents  a  very 
tough  problem  and  calls  for  great  dis- 
cipline on  the  part  of  the  people  of  West 
Berlin  and  great  imderstanding  on  our 
part.  The  provocation  is  ab.solutely  in- 
tolerable. We  understand  that.  Prov- 
ocations, though  dramatized  by  the 
beastly  and  inhuman  shooting  down  of 
the  young  East  German  who  was  trying 
to  escape  to  freedom  across  the  awful 
Berlin  wall,  have  nonetheless  been  oc- 
curring for  months.  Indeed,  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  wall  was  the  occasion 
for  the  demorLstrations.  But  the  people 
of  West  Berlin  have  been  through  the 
airlift  in  1948  and  1949.  At  that  time 
they  sliowed  great  discipline  and  heroism 
when  they  were  suffering  en  masse,  and 
not  alone  in  the  particularized  and  very 
dramatic  way  which  is  epitomized  by  the 
wall  and  the  separation  of  friends  from 
friend.'i  and  of  families  from  families. 

Our  problem  is  that  we  cannot  allow 
the  policy  of  the  Unit^^d  States,  which 
might  bring  us  to  the  always-present 
danger  of  war  through  a  conflict  of  force 
in  Berlin,  to  be  made  on  the  streets  cf 
Berlin  Therefore.  I  cxpre.ss  the  expec- 
tation that  the  subject  will  be  dealt  with 
on  the  highest  level. 

I  was  very  much  disquieted  to  note  in 
yesterday's  press  the  failure  of  the 
mayor  of  Berlin,  the  heroic  and  out- 
standing Willy  Brandt,  to  caution  his 
own  p<?ople  as  to  the  implications  of  such 
acts  in  terms  of  driving  the  Western 
powers,  which  are  in  Berlin  at  such 
great  lisk  and  imder  such  great  respon- 
sibility, into  some  kind  of  difficult  posi- 
tion w  th  respect  to  the  question  of  con- 
flict in  Berlin,  and  to  urge  the  people 
of  Berin  rather  to  stay  their  hands  and 
restrain  themselves,  as  horrible  as  the 
provocations  are. 

I  hcpe  verj-  much  that  in  the  days 
ahead  our  President  and  the  State  De- 
partment will  make  our  position  crystal 
clear  to  Chancellor  Adenauer  and  other 
German    leaders,     .so     that    Chancellor 


Adenauer  may  communicate  it  to  others. 
Though  we  completely  understand  the 
problems  which  are  erupting  with  such 
indignation  and  even  violence  on  the 
streets  of  Berlin,  yet  we  cannot  allow 
American  or  allied  policy  to  be  governed 
by  that  kind  of  situation,  because  the 
result  might  be  contrary  to  what  the 
provocations  so  justly  deserve. 

So  I  express  the  hope  and  expectation 
which  we  have  already  expressed,  that 
there  will  be  an  under- landing,  in  terms 
of  the  conduct  of  tl.e  people  of  West 
Berlin  them.selves,  who  have  so  much  at 
stake,  that,  having  given  vent  to  their 
feelings  .so  unmistakably,  there  now  may 
be  some  sense  of  discipline  in  the  situa- 
tion, which  would  be  far  more  conducive 
to  ultimate  succe.'s  in  the  very  thing 
they  seek  than  pushing  the  allies  into 
a  comer  from  which  they  might  take 
a  route  which  would  be  very  disagreeable 
to  the  maintenance  of  freedom  in  Berlin. 

Ix>t  u.s  remember  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  properly,  and  in  the  name  of 
ail  American  people,  pledged  our  lives, 
our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor  to 
the  defense  of  freedom  in  Berlin.  Let 
us  take  it  vcrj"  seriously,  as  we  mu.st, 
but  let  the  people  of  West  Berlin  them- 
selves take  it  equally  seriously. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY,  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minne.^ota 

Mr  HUMPHRF:Y.  I  a.'.k  the  Senator 
to  yield  only  to  say  that,  as  one  Senator. 
I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  in  respect  to  the  particular  is- 
sue on  which  he  has  spoken,  net  only  now 
but  in  the  past.  The  people  of  West 
Berlin  have  lived  under  constant  tension 
and  have  faced  hundreds  of  provocations 
that  would  test  the  emotional  stability 
of  the  greatest  and  strongest  of  any 
people.  Nevertheless,  the  policy  of  our 
Nation.  v.hich  has  the  major  responsi- 
bility in  West  Berlm  for  the  freedom  and 
security  of  that  area,  must  be  governed 
by  our  commitments  to  our  NATO  al- 
lies, our  commitments  to  the  people  of 
West  Berlin,  and  our  requirements  of 
national  security.  That  means  that 
while  large  numbers  of  citizens  in  West 
Berlin  may  stonn  tlie  gates,  so  to  speak, 
and  beat  their  fists  against  the  wal'.. 
It  is  the  duty  of  officials  in  this  country 
and  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  our  troops  and  our  other 
personnel  m  West  Berlin  to  take  a  re- 
sponsible, objective,  and  careful  attitude 
at  ail  times,  and  judge  our  policy  on  the 
basis  of  what  the  requirements  are  for 
the  freedom  of  Berlin  ratlicr  tlian  the 
immediate  emotional  issue. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has 
stated  the  situation  very  well.  My  heart 
goes  out  to  those  fine,  good  people.  As 
one  human  being.  I  was  as  distressed  as 
anyone  could  be  over  the  tragic  circum- 
stances which  developed  in  the  past  few 
days,  such  as  the  shooting  of  the  young 
man  who  sought  freedom  by  escaping 
from  East  Germany  into  West  Berlin. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  my  view  that  our  Gov- 
ernment must  proceed  with  caution,  and 
yet  firmness,  with  sympathy,  and  yet 
due   deliberation   at   all  times,  lest   we 


precipitate  some  thOOlllilcss  or  emo- 
tional act  and  major  crisis. 

The  Senator  has  emphasized  that 
point  ver>-  well.  I  commend  him  for  it. 
The  easy  way  is  to  shake  one's  fist,  to 
raise  one's  voice,  and  say,  "Let  us 
attack." 

But  the  right  way.  it  seems  to  me,  is  to 
stand  guard,  calmly,  courageously,  and 
perserveringly.  to  make  sure  that  West. 
Berlin  remains  a  bastion  of  freedom,  as 
we  have  pledged  it  to  be  I  •ha!-;k  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  graciousness  and.  more  importantly, 
for  his  confirmation  of  my  view  as  to 
the  policy  of  our  country.  There  is  a 
line  between  an  indignant  protest  and 
a  riot.  That  is  the  line  which  it  is  crit- 
ically important  that  we  keep  clearly  in 
mind,  because  the  alternatives  are  ex- 
tremely dangerous,, both  for  our  respon- 
sibilities and  for  'the  German  people 
themselves.  I  express  the  deep  feeling 
that  after  we  have  shown  what  we  have 
in  terms  of  our  devotion  to  our  commit- 
ments in  West  Germany,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  the  path  of  constructive  states- 
manship to  make  us  capable  of  keeping 
our  commitments  rather  than  to  en- 
deavor to  impose  policy  on  the  streets  of 
Berlin.  I  thank  my  colleague  for  his 
observations. 


HERE'S   HAWAH— OUR  50TH  STATE 

Mr.  FONG.  Madam  President.  60 
years  after  the  Hawaiian  Islands  were 
annexed  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  people  of  the  49  States,  through  their 
representatives  in  the  Congress,  an- 
.swered  Hawaii's  call  for  admission  to  the 
Union.  On  August  21.  1959,  3  years  ago 
•:oday,  the  Islands  of  Hawaii  became  our 
50th  State,  her  citizens  at  long  last  fuU- 
:!iedged  citizens  of  the  oldest  Repubhc  in 
the  world. 

This  third  anniversary  of  statehood 
offers  another  opportunity  to  express 
"mahalo" — the  Hawaiian  word  meaning 
"thanks" — to  the  citizens  of  our  sister 
States  for  their  faith  and  confidence 
in  these  m:d-Pacific  island  people. 
Though  we  are  separated  by  a  2,500-mile 
expanse  of  ocean,  we  are  united  with 
mainland  Americans  by  the  same  magic 
ingredient  that  binds  Americans  from 
coast  to  coast  and  from  border  to  bor- 
der: That  exalted  concept  as  stated  in 
our  E>eclaration  of  Independence  and 
affirmed  m  our  Constitution  that  all  men 
are  created  equal  and  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights,  among  them  life,  liberty,  and  the 
IJursuit  of  happiness. 

By  all  the  experience  of  ages  past, 
.America  should  long  ago  have  perished 
Irom  dissension  and  internal  strife.  No 
other  nation  embraces  within  its  bound- 
aries the  great  heterogeneity  of  nation- 
ality groups,  racial  groups,  religious 
groups,  labor  groups,  social  groups,  pro- 
fessional groups — all  manner  of  groups — 
\.hich  exist  m  America. 

But  in  Amicrica  we  have  discovered 
£,  way  of  working  together  that  sur- 
mounts our  differences,  and  we  find  in 
that  very  variety  enrichment  and  spice 
for  our  lives. 
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Nowhere  in  our  vast  Nation  has  this 
harmony    been    more    evident    than    in 

Hawaii. 

When  the  word  'Hawaii"  is  mentioned, 
customarily  unfolds  a  mental  image  of 
blue  skies,  rolling  surf,  white  beaches. 
swaying  palm  trees,  thatched  huts,  and 
lovely  hula  maidens  dancing  on  the  shore 
while  tawny-skmned  natives  watch — all 
111  all.  a  portrait  of  a  relatively  primi- 
tive society. 

Hawaii  today  still  possesses  blue  skies, 
rolling  surf,  white  beaches,  swaying  palm 
trees  and,  thank  goodness,  hula  maid- 
ens. Our  climate,  too.  remains  delight- 
ful, averaging  78  in  summer  and  72 
in  winter,  and  the  trade  winds  still  caress 
our  islands. 

But  our  commur.ity  is  no  longer  primi- 
tive but  very  modern  and  progressive. 
Multistory  apartments,  hotels,  and  solid 
homes  have  long  since  replaced  the 
thatched  huts,  and  a  multiracial  people 
now  reside  in  the  once  exclusively  Poly- 
nesian paradise.  Hawaii's  profile  has 
indeed  changed. 

Today,  more  than  630.000  civilians, 
augmented  by  nearly  60.000  military 
personnel  call  Hawaii  home.  Actually. 
Hawaii  is  a  community  composed  of  im- 
migrants. Even  the  so-called  native 
Hawauans  a-e  descendants  of  adventur- 
ous Polynesians,  those  skillful  mariners 
who.  It  is  believed,  sailed  the  vast  Pa- 
cific from  Mayalsia  in  single  and  double 
canoes  Centuries  later  explorers  and 
sailors  from  the  chief  maritime  powers 
of  the  world  made  Hawaii  a  port  of  call, 
and  successive  waves  of  immigrants 
flooded  Hawaii's  shores. 

So  that  today,  some  202.000  persons. 
or  32  percent,  are  of  Caucasian  ancestry; 
203.000,  or  32.2  percent,  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry; 69.000.  or  10.9  percent,  of  Filipino 
ancestry;  38,000.  or  6  percent,  of  Chinese 
ancestry;  and  some  119.000,  or  18.9  per- 
cent, of  all  other  ance.stnes.  according  to 
the  U.S.  census  of  1960  Included  in  the 
category  of  "all  other"  are  9.000  full- 
blooded  Hawaiians  and  more  than  100.- 
000  part  Hawaiians. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  are  a  relatively 
young  people.  Surprisingly,  statehood 
has  had  little  effect  on  population  urowth 
in  our  islands,  and  our  median  age  re- 
mains 24. 

Hawaii  has  a  fine  public  school  system 
and  notable  private  schools  as  well.  This 
year  9.600  students  graduated  from  our 
hish  schools,  compared  with  only  5.200 
10  years  ago.  Nearly  two-thirds  of 
Hawaii's  graduates  this  year  plan  to  at- 
tend college  or  other  training  schools. 

■We  are  a  religious  people.  There  are 
more  than  400  Protestant  churches,  115 
Catholic  churches,  and  more  than  100 
Buddhist  temples  in  the  State  of  Hawaii. 
Topouraphically.  Hawaii  is  most  di- 
verse, boasting  such  varied  attractions 
as  deserts  and  swamps,  mountains  and 
seashore,  sun  and  snow,  lush  valleys, 
and  barren  lava  flows,  and  some  of  the 
most  spectacular  scenery  in  the  world. 

Our  geographic  location,  once  a  nega- 
tive factor  m  Hawaii's  economic  develop- 
ment, has  now  become  an  important 
growth  factor.  It  has  made  Hawaii  a 
world  travel  center,  the  operational  cen- 
ter for  America's  defense  system 
throughout  the  Pacific,  and  the  only  cen- 


tral Pacific  port  for  the  rapidly  growing 
volume  of  shipping  and  air  transporta- 
tion. 

So  that  today,  as  our  State  Depart- 
ment of  Economic  Development  recently 
pointed  out,  health,  wealth,  and  happi- 
ness increased  in  the  past  fiscal  year. 

As  to  health,  no  cases  of  typhoid,  dip- 
thena.  or  whooping  cough  were  re- 
ported. The  tuberculosis  death  rate  was 
down  to  2.2  per  100.000  population. 

As  to  wealth,  Hawaii  ranks  above  the 
national  average  in  per  capita  income, 
in  growth  of  personal  income,  in  per- 
centage of  labor  force  employed,  in  con- 
struction m  ratio  to  population,  in 
growth  of  bank  clearings,  in  per  capita 
automobile  ownership,  and  many  other 
factors  that  indicate  economic  well- 
being. 

According  to  one  consumer  analysis, 
approximately  96  percent  of  the  house- 
hold.s  m  Honolulu  have  a  radio;  91  per- 
cent have  one  or  more  television  sets; 
68  percent  have  an  automatic  washer; 
and  22  percent  a  food  freezer. 

As  for  happiness,  marriages  were  up 
to  8.8  per  1.000  population. 

Agriculture  remains  Hawaii's  leading 
industrv  by  far.  with  sugar,  king,  earn- 
ing S145  million  last  year  and  pineapple, 
queen,  at  $117  million.  Other  agricul- 
ture produced  $43^2  million  in  1961,  in- 
cluding dairy  milk  at  a  value  of  $10.4 
million;  beef  cattle.  $9.7  million;  eggs, 
S7  1  million;  vegetables,  $5.8  million; 
hogs.  $3.7  million;  coffee,  $3.2  million; 
poultry  meat.  $2.1  million;  and  fruits. 
$1.6  million. 

Our  second  leading  industry,  tourism. 
produced  $137  million  in  1961.  and,  we 
are  hopeful,  will  reach  $156  million  this 
year. 

Federal  spending  for  military  purposes 
exceeded  the  $400  million  mark  in  1961, 
as  Hawaii  continued  to  play  its  crucial 
role  as  the  hub  of  our  Nation's  Pacific 
defen.se  and  our  first  line  of  defense  in 
that  far-reaching  and  important  ocean. 
Manufacturing  in  1961  had  a  total 
value  of  $168.6  milUon,  while  the  value  of 
construction  was  $268.5  million.  Ha- 
waii's exports  in  1961  reached  $281  mil- 
lion as  against  imports  of  $573  million. 
Retail  .sales  totaled  $862.5  million,  while 
wholesale  sales  were  $354  million. 

Motor  car  registrations  for  1961  were 
249.400.  while  telephones  in  use  totaled 
221.600.  On  our  most  populous  island, 
Oahu.  1.5  billion  kilowatt-hours  of  elec- 
tricity were  sold. 

In  1961.  average  annual  unemploy- 
ment ran  at  4.1  percent,  versus  6.7  per- 
cent for  the  entire  United  States.  Per- 
sonal income  was  up  5  percent,  versus 
the  Federal  average  of  3.6  percent.  Pop- 
ulation was  up  5.6  percent;  diversified 
manufacturmL:  jumped  nearly  16  per- 
cent; defense  spending  advanced  8  per- 
cent; bank  clearings  were  14  percent 
above  1960:  and  49  000  telephones  were 
put  into  use.  Sugar  income  rose  $19.3 
million  in  1961,  although  pineapple  de- 
clined $3.2  million.  "Visitors  spent  6  mil- 
lion additional  dollars  in  Hawaii.  Con- 
struction fell  off  2.5  percent,  as  it  leveled 
off  from  its  boom  strength. 

Hawaii's  economic  outlook  for  the 
future  continues  bright.  There  are 
many    yet    unpublicized    projects    and 


plans  in  the  mill  which  will  augment 
known  expansion  and  growth  plans. 
Our  mood,  I  should  say,  is  increasingly 
realistic  and  confident. 

Meantime,  since  statehood,  Hawaii 
finds  our  Nation  is  increasingly  relying 
upon  us  to  assist  in  national  and  inter- 
national programs.  Hawaii  s  missile 
tracking  station  participated  in  the 
space  orbital  flights  of  our  astronauts 
in  addition  to  performing  valuable  serv- 
ice in  connection  with  high  altitude  and 
space  research.  Hawaii  s  excellent 
shipyard  at  Pearl  Harbor  was  selected 
to  service  and  repair  some  of  our  newest 
underwater  weapons,  the  Polaris  subma- 
rines. 

Hawaii  was  selected  as  the  site  for  the 
East-West  Center  created  by  Congress 
in  1960.  This  is  an  institution  where 
Asian  and  American  students  and  schol- 
ars may  study  and  learn  not  only  about 
their  field  of  interest,  but  about  each 
other,  so  that  occidental  and  oriental 
may  draw  nearer  in  mutual  understand- 
ing and  respect. 

Construction  began  last  year  on  the 
East-West  Center  complex  of  buildings, 
of  which  the  women's  dormitory  and 
transient  quarters  are  due  for  comple- 
tion in  September;  the  administration 
and  food  service  building,  the  theater- 
auditorium,  and  Gateway  House,  for 
completion  in  November;  the  men's 
high-rise  dormitory,  m  January;  and  a 
classroom-laboratory  building,  next  July. 

Hawaii  also  was  selected  as  a  train- 
ing site  for  Peace  Corps  members  des- 
tined for  assigrunent  in  Asia  and  the  Far 
East. 

More  and  more  as  a  State.  Hawaii  is 
fulfilling  its  manifest  destiny;  To  build  a 
bridge  between  mainland  United  States 
and  the  vast  area  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
wherein  reside  more  than  one-half  of  the 
world's  population.  It  is  a  big  task,  for 
few  of  these  people  know  or  understand 
America. 

As  the  Pacific  showcase  of  America's 
economic  and  political  democracy  and 
living  evidence  of  America's  brotherhood 
with  all  peoples,  Hawaii  since  statehood 
is  full  partner  with  her  49  sister  States 
in  our  Nation's  overriding  struggle  to 
fashion  a  world  recognizing  the  inherent 
dignity  and  equality  of  man. 

On  this  third  anniversary  of  statehood. 
Hawaii  reaffirms  its  adherence  to  funda- 
mental American  policy,  so  eloquently 
expressed  by  the  eminent  Judge  Learned 
Hand: 

Right  knows  no  boundaries  and  justice  no 
frontier;  the  brotherhood  of  man  Is  not  a 
domestic  institution.  We  may  not  stop  until 
we  have  done  our  part  to  fashion  a  world  in 
which  there  shall  be  some  share  of  fellow- 
ship. 


NEWS  CONFERENCE  ON  SOVIET 

SPACE  FEATS 

Mr.  WILEY.  Madam  President,  the 
Nation,  following  the  Russian  space  dual- 
orbiting  of  spacecraft,  is  reexamining 
the  significance  of  this  feat,  both  mili- 
tarily and  scientifically. 

Recently.  NASA  officials  discussed  the 
significance  of  Soviet  progress  in  a  news 
conference.  The  participants  included  : 
James  E.  Webb.  Administrator.  Dr.  Hugh 
L.   Dryden,   Deputy    Admuu.-^irator,   Dr. 
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Robert  C.  Seamans.  Jr..  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator, D.  Brainerd  Holmes.  Direc- 
tor, Office  of  Manned  Space  Flight,  and 
O.  B.  Lloyd,  Jr.,  Director.  Office  of  Public 
Services  and  Infonnation, 

The  conference.  I  believe,  deserves  the 
attention  of  Congress.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  news  release  relating  to  the  conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
News  Conference  on  Russian  Space   Shot 

(Participants:  Mr.  James  E  Webb,  Ad- 
ministrator, NASA;  Dr.  Hugh  L.  Dryden. 
Deputy  Administrator.  NASA;  Dr.  Robert  C. 
Seamans.  Jr.,  Associate  Administrator, 
NASA:  Mr.  D.  Brainerd  Holmes,  Director. 
Office  of  Manned  Space  Flight.  NASA:  and 
Mr.  O.  B.  Lloyd,  Jr..  Director.  Office  of  Pub- 
lic   Services    and    Information.    NASA  ) 

Mr.  Webb.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  un- 
derstand that  quite  a  number  of  you  have 
questions  that  you  would  like  to  ask  those 
of  us  in  the  Space  Administration  who  have 
been  concerned  with  the  manned  space 
program.  I  thought  Mr.  Brainerd  Holmes 
would  be  here.  We  are  trying  to  find  out 
whether  he  got  delayed  somewhere  on  the 
way. 

As  I  am  sure  all  of  you  know,  we  have 
here  Dr  Hugh  Dryden.  Deputy  Administra- 
tor, and  Dr  Robert  Seamans,  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator here. 

If  you  have  questions,  let  us  have  them. 
If  they  are  for  Mr.  Holmes,  we  will  expect 
him  in  Just  a  few  moments. 

Question.  Mr  Webb,  first  question:  Do 
you  think  that  the  Russians  hoped  actually 
to  link  up  these  two  ships  in  a  completion  of 
the  actual  rendezvous  technique? 

Mr.  Webb.  The  detailed  review  of  the  Rus- 
sian flights  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Dryden 
more  completely  than  it  has  by  either  I>r 
Seamans  or  myself.  I  think  that  you  would 
have  a  better  answer  from  him,  if  that  is 
satisfactory  to  you. 

Here    is    Mr.    Holmes    now. 

Dr.  Dhtden.  The  answer  is  very  simple.  I 
can't  read  the  Russian  mind  any  more  than 
you  can.     I  Just  don't  know. 

Question  Mr.  Webb,  sir.  Bernard  Lovell 
In  England  said  this  morning  that  on  the 
basis  of  this  double  orbit,  by  Russia  so  far, 
he  doubted  whether  America  could  catch 
up  within  a  decade.  Do  you  have  any  com- 
ment? 

Mr.  Webb.  You  will  have  to  evaluate  Dr. 
Lovell's  statement  for  yourself.  I  differ 
with  him.  I  think  the  key — and  af^ln  you 
will  have  to  bear  in  mSnd  that  as  an  ad- 
ministrator I  am  not  weighing  the  details  of 
the  technical  problems  Involved — looking  at 
the  buildup  of  some  of  the  bigger  programs 
of  the  United  States,  with  which  I  have 
been  Involved,  from  the  first  Greek  Turkish 
aid  program,  on  through  the  military  a.ssist- 
ance  program  which,  I  would  like  to  remind 
you,  was  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  the 
first  year.  I  would  say  that  we  have  under- 
way  a   large,    ongoing,   fast -pace    program 

One  of  the  essential  elements  of  President 
Kennedy's  decision  a  year  ago  was  to  build 
big  boosters.  In  the  intervening  time  we 
have  put  under  contract  to  mobilize  the  re- 
sources not  only  of  the  Government  but  of 
a  large  number  of  American  companies  the 
various  .stages  of  the  big  boosters  required  to 
give  us  great  capacity  In   space. 

This  work  is  going  forward  It  will  pro- 
duce results  in  this  decade  that  I  believe  will 
put  the  United  States  In  a  satisfactory  posi- 
tion in  space 

Question  Mr  Holmes.  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  if  you  were  surprised  by  thi.s  twin  flight. 
and  do  you  feel  It  means  that  the  Rvissians 
can  beat  us  to  the  moon  now? 

Mr.  Holmes.   I  can't  hear  the  question. 


Question  The  qnestion  Is.  Was  Mr. 
Holmes  surprised  by  the  Soviet  flight,  and 
does  he  feel  it  means  they  can  beat  iis  to  the 
moon'' 

Mr  Holmes  No.  I  wasn't  surprised.  I 
certainly  didn't  expect  the  exact  thing  that 
they  did.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  analyzes 
what  they  did,  I  think  we  would  be  selling 
the  Russians  pretty  short  If  we  didn't  feel 
that  a  year  after  they  launched  a  Vostok  on 
a  booster  that  could  lift  that  kind  of  a 
weight,  something  of  the  order  of  10,000 
pounds,  that  they  couldn't  Indeed  perform 
in  this  fashion. 

I  think  a  much  more  significant  way  to 
look  at  this  when  people  say  are  they  ahead 
of  tis  and  does  this  mean  they  are  so  many 
years  ahead,  is  that  we  are  woking  in  a 
development  program  where  the  work  that 
one  does  today  doesn't  reach  fruition  for 
several  years,  and  the  work  they  have  done 
today  or  in  the  last  few  days  is  work  that 
they  had  been  doing  over  the  past  years.  I 
don't  think  it  has  any  particular  significance 
on  our  race  to  the  moon. 

Question.  Is  there  any  evidence  that>  they 
u.sed  a  bigger  booster  to  do  this  Job  with? 

Dr.  Dryden.  The  answer  Is  "No."  May  I 
supplement  this  with  Just  one  statement? 

So  many  people  think  that  going  to  the 
moon  is  going  down  a  one-way  street,  pass- 
ing successive  street  corners.  It  Is  very  far 
from  that.  It  is  the  mobilization  of  a  large 
task  force  with  a  lot  of  Jobs  to  be  done  and 
brought  to  fruition  simultaneously.  It 
doesn't  make  much  difference  in  which  order 
you  do  them.  The  fact  that  the  Russians 
have  done  one  part  of  this  Job  a  llttl?  ahead 
of  us  does  not  mean  that  they  are  ahead  on 
the  whole  enterprise  of  going  to  the  moon. 

Mr.  Webb  I  would  like  to  go  back  Just  one 
moment  to  this  question  of  what  the  Rus- 
sians may  have  Intended. 

I  think  it  is  Important  to  recognize  that 
their  capability  is  one  thing  What  they 
may  intend  to  do  is  another  It  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  Judge  from  the  evidence  precisely 
what  they  might  Intend  I  think  all  of  you 
know  that  most  of  the  announcements  that 
they  have  made  about  actual  accomplish- 
ments In  space  have  been  borne  out  by  the 
weight  of  evidence;  and  we  ha\e  so  an- 
nounced, as  officials  of  this  Government  from 
time  to  time 

I  don't  believe  they  have  announced  that 
they  intended  to  Join  the  spacecraft. 

Question.  Mr.  Webb,  along  that  same  line, 
if  I  may:  Has  our  tracking  system  confirmed 
the  Soviet  version  of  the  flight  of  the  two 
cosmonauts? 

Mr  Wfpb  Again  1  would  like  to  refer  that 
to  Dr    Dryden 

Dr  Dryden  I  think  I  would  say  that  I 
dont  tliink  that  we  should  discuss  how 
much  or  how  little  we  confirm.  I  will  sim- 
ply make  the  statement  that  the  knowledge 
available  to  us  does  confirm  that  they 
launched  the  two  sliips.  as  they  said;  that 
they  were  launched  within  a  very  short  time 
of  each  other;  that  they  made  what  Chair- 
man Khrushchev  described  as  a  group  flight. 
and  I  call  your  attention  to  his  choice  of 
words.  I  am  convinced  myself  that  If  they 
had  made  anrthing  like  a  rendezvous  that 
they  would  announce  it  immediately 

Question  Dr.  Dryden.  are  you  saying  that 
thev  fired  a  couple  of  men — — 

Mr.  Webb.  Walt  a  minute. 

There  are  two  questions.  Can  we  let  Dr 
Seamans  have  a  quick  comment  there'' 

Dr  Seamans,  I  would  add  to  what  Dr  Dry- 
den said.  He  didn't  mean  that  they  both  left 
terra  firma  at  exactly  the  same  time  but 
rather  that  the  second  spacecraft  was 
launched  very  close  to  the  intended  time. 
so  that  it  would  end  up  m  orbit  close  to  the 
first  spacecraft. 

Quf.stion.  Sir.  are  you  saying,  then,  that 
what  they  did  wa£  launch  a  couple  of 
manned  cannonbalLs  into  space  on  very  close 
orbit,   but  that   apparently  they  did  not  try 


to  adjust  the  orbits  once  In  space  with  on- 
board propulsion? 

Dr  Dryden  I  do  not  know  "ihether  they 
adjusted  the  orbits  or  not. 

Question  Why  can  we  not  get  American 
tracking  data  on  that?  Apparently  the  Rus- 
sians know  what  they  did.  Why  shouldn't 
the  American  people  find  out  what  they 
did? 

Dr.  Dryden.  I  think  your  question  Is  a 
good  one.  I  think  I  have  given  you  the 
Information  which  Is  solid.  They  have  done 
what  they  said  they  did  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  did  anything  more  than  this 
at  the  present  time. 

Question.  Dr.  Dryden.  what  do  you  think 
was  their  intent?  What  do  you  think  they 
meant  by  "group  flight"? 

Dr.  Dryden.  Group  fiight  means  two  things 
flying  together,  like  two  airplanes  in  group 
formation. 

Question.  Is  there  any  advantage  in  send- 
ing two  men  up  in 

Dr.  Dryden  The  stated  objective  of  the 
Russians,  as  I  understand  it.  was  to  subject 
two  men  to  identical  space  exposures,  and 
weightlessness,  to  see  whether  there  was  any 
effect  on  the  particular  individual.  This  was 
announced,  I  believe,  in  the  news  from  Mos- 
cow as  the  primary  purpose  of  the  flight, 
plus  the  obvious  one  of  longer  duration, 
which  is  needed  to  do  this. 

Question.  Dr  Dryden.  we  know  we  have  a 
r:idar  tracking  network 

Mr.  Webb.  We  had  a  question  from  the 
back  ahead  of  you.  please 

Question.  In  other  words,  do  you  fear.  Dr. 
Dryden.  there  might  be  military  Implica- 
tions? 

Dr.  Dryden.  No.  any  more  than  there  la 
military  implications  in  any  activity  in 
space.  I  think  the  Russians  did  a  thor- 
oughly professional  Job  In  the  launching  of 
these  two  satellites. 

Mr.  Webb.  Certainly  this  technology  is  a 
base  for  military  potential.  The  real  ques- 
tion. I  think,  is  at  what  time  and  in  what 
manner  will  a  decision  be  reached  with  re- 
spect to  specific  military  missions  and  opera- 
tions. I  think  this  basically  is  the  ques- 
tion. 

This  technology.  Just  as  our  own  tech- 
nology, is  the  foundation  for  many  things. 
Tlie  question  of  whether  this  particular 
flight  would  have  military  significance  I 
would  think  ought  to  be  answered  by  the 
military  people  perhaps  more  than  by  us. 
We  regard  it  as  a  demonstration  of  very  real 
technical  capacity. 

Would  you  want  to  add  anything  to  that, 
Bob? 

Dr.  Seamans.  No.  I  think  It  is  well  stated. 

Question  Mr  Webb,  in  connection  with 
your  answer  before.  Just  to  clarify  this,  you 
were  asked  whether  vou  thought  we  would 
be  ahead  of  the  Russians,  and  you  said  you 
thought  in  the  next  decade  we  would  be  in 
a  satisfactory  position.  Could  you  answer 
specifically  whether  you  think  in  the  next 
decide  we  will  be  ahead  of  the  Ru.=«lans? 

Mr  Webb.  I  think  what  I  was  asked  Is 
whether  I  agreed  with  another  statement 
saying  that  we  couldn't  p<isslb;y  catch  up  in 
the  next  10  years 

I  think  you  must  think  of  these  programs, 
if  you  are  thinking  at  the  policy  level,  of  the 
resources  to  be  invested,  of  the  reaction 
you  may  have  to  any  one  of  these  street  cor- 
ners that  you  pass  going  down  the  street,  as 
Dr    Dryden  has  characterized   It 

My  own  belief  Is  that  the  bringing  to  bear 
through  the  resources  that  the  Government 
is  applying,  the  utilization  of  those  resources 
to  mobilize  industry  will  give  us  a  position 
satisfactory  to  the  United  States  Whether 
you  say  we  will  be  ahead  with  resDect  to 
some  specific  kind  of  an  event.  I  think  we 
win  make  the  manned  lunar  landing  and 
return  before  they  do. 

Question  Mr  Webb.  I  don't  know  whether 
I  should  direct   this  to  you  or  Dr    Dryden. 
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There  have  been  varying  reports,  none  from 
Russia  of  course,  about  the  size  and  weight 
01  the  two  latest  spacecraft.  One  Danish 
newspaper  t';>ciay,  a  CommunUt  newspaper. 
said  it  Was  S-^   tons. 

Do  you  have  any  information  as  to  whether 
the  two  latest  spacecraft  were  actually  larger 
and  heavier  than  the  previous  ones  of  Ga- 
garin and  Titov'' 

Mr.  Webb.  I  believe  Dr.  Drydcn  answered 
that  before. 

Dr.  Dryden.  We  have  no  def.nit*  inform.'. - 
tion.  As  you  know,  the  former  Vostok  Was 
10.000  pounds.  We  know  that  the  same 
booster  has  put  U.OOO  pounds  in  orbit  i:\ 
the  Venus  shot. 

Question.  Does  the  fact  that  they  were  ex- 
ercising and  moving  around  in  the  cabin  in- 
dicate it  Wiis  a  larger  cab.n? 

Dr.  Dhyden.  The  televisK.u  pictures  I  sa'.v 
didn't  indicate  any  possibility  of  moving 
around.  They  could  stir  in  the  chair  and 
lean  over,  but  I  did  not  see  any  evidence 
that  they  could  move  around  in  the  sense 
of  walking  around. 

Question.  Dr.  Dryden,  were  there  any  in- 
dications that  any  forces  other  than  natural 
decays  through  atmospheric  drug  were  oper- 
ating on  tliese  two  Russian  s.itelUtes  from 
the  inomen'  tliey  were  injected  until  the 
moment  they  came  back?  Did  they  have 
on-board  rocket  propulsion.^ 

Dr.  Dryden.  I  do  not  kn'.w,  from  anythir.t,' 
that  I  have  seen. 

Question.  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr  Holmes 
if  he  sees  in  the  tracking  data  from  the 
Soviet  flight  any  tipoflf  to  the  techniques 
they  are  going  to  use  for  a  lun.ir  voyage; 
and  if  he  does,  whether  or  not  it  gives  him 
any  doubts  about  our  program. 
Mr.  Holmes.  No,  on  all  counts. 
Mr.  Webb.  You  see,  you  can't  read  the  out- 
line of  a  broad  program  from  one  event  in 
the  program  One  of  the  Russian  cosmo- 
nauts stated,  as  reported  in  the  press,  that 
this  was  like  the  first  steps  of  a  baby.  You 
cant  tell  which  baby  will  win  the  race  in 
ti'ie  track  meet  at  age  16  or  18  from  the  first 
steps  taken.  This  is  their  own  characteriza- 
tiun      It  Is  not  a  bad  one. 

Dr  Dryden.  I  think  if  you  just  look  at 
tlie  record.  It  has  been  a  little  over  a  year 
sir.ce  any  m.anned  activity  by  the  Russians 
uii''.i  thi.-5  present  flight. 

Question.  Dr  Dryde.-i,  co'ild  you  tell  xis 
the  significance  of  that  last  statement;' 
What   is  the  signilicance  of  thaf^" 

Dr  Dryden  Well,  it  has  not  been  a  vlgor- 
(  ".s'.v  pvished  ac'i'.ry  program.  There  ha-,  e 
been  no  flights  since  about  a  year  ago. 

Q.iesTi.r.  Is  there  any  indication  they 
Iv.id  failures,  attempted  flights? 
Dr.  Dryden.  I  kn^'W  of  none. 
Question  Dr  Dryde:i.  can  we  just  clear  up 
the  other  point  of  Dr.  LoveM's  comment, 
which  was  that  from  a  technological  view- 
point he  thought  that  the  Russians  covild 
now  knock  down  or  remove  any  American 
satellite  at  a  moment  In  orbit 

Dr  Dryden.  I  think  there  are  easier  ways 
than  this  of  doing  th  ;t. 

Questi'n    What  does   "hat  mean? 
Dr.    Dryden.  Well.     If     you    decided     yon 
wan':ed    to    knock    down    satellites,    I    don't 
think    yni    would    do    It    by    sending    up    ,i 
manned  satellite  at  the  moment. 

Question.  Dr  Dryden,  if  tliey  tried  to  go 
to  the  n^oon  by  putting  tcjgethcr  a  dozen 
or  so  Vostoks,  how  long  do  you  think  It 
would  ".vke  them^ 

Dr.  Dryden.  I  don't  know  Your  estim.a'e 
Is  about  the  same  as  mine.  If  y  u  use  thp 
figures  of  ICOOd'and  14,000  pounds,  it  would 
take  a*  least  7  to  10  loads  put  together  t  ■. 
go  to  the  moon 

Question.  NASA  rejected  this  approach  of 
multiple  rendezvous  'Why  did  NASA  reject 
that  approach  If  it  Is  feasible,  or  Is  It  feasible 
at  all? 

Dr.  Seam.'^ns.  It  represents  a  very  diffiri;':': 
problem  to  take  up  exactly  the  right  elements 


so  that  they  ■v'.ill  all  nicely  fit  together  and 
can  be  nicely  checked  out  In  orbit  before 
going  to  the  moon. 

Dr  Drydfn  I  think  some  of  you  asked 
abtjut,  the  significance  from  a  rendezvous 
point  of  view.  This  attempt.  If  it  was  an 
attempt,  represents  the  simplest  case  where 
you  launch  both  vehicles  from  the  same 
launch  region,  'vith  the  same  facilities  and 
the  same  orbltai  plane. 

I:  is  a  little  bit  more  difficult  problem  to 
ch.inge  jrbit.r.  plane  and  to  rendezvous  with 
an  o'Dject  which  is  not  in  the  same  orbltai 
plane.  In  other  words,  this  is  the  first  step; 
assuming  that  It  is  the  first  step  in  rendez- 
vous, there  is  still  a  lot  more  to  be  done  be- 
fore rendezvous  is  accomplished. 

Question.  Is  there  any  possibility  of  ren- 
dezvousing outside  of  a  different  plane  than 
the  one  originally  projected?  If  so,  about 
how  many  degrees  out  of  phase  could  it 
rendezvous? 

Dr.  Dryden.  I  don't  know.  These  two  or- 
hxis,  as  you  know,  were  within  2  minutes 
of  the  same  inclination,  and  differing  only 
a  few  miles  in  the  orbital  elements. 

Question.  Couldn't  there  be  a  takeoff  for 
the  monn  from  such  an  orbit? 

Dr  Dryden.  Not  manned.  It  takes  a 
weight,  as  my  friend  out  here  estimated,  he 
said  12  time-s — I  said  7  to  10  times — the  load 
of  one  of  these  boosters. 

Question.  Dr.  Seamans,  or  Dr.  Holmes,  I 
wonder  if  you  wotild  comment  on  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  guidance  Involved,  and  also  the 
ability,  the  apparent  ability  of  the  Russians 
to  do  this  on  the  first  crack.  Is  this  by  any 
means  a  criticism  of  our  own  program? 

Dr.  Seam.^ns.  My  understanding  is  that  as 
far  as  guidance  accuracy  is  concerned,  what 
they  achieved  is  roughly  comparable  to  what 
we  achieve  in  our  Mercury  flights.  To  me  the 
significant  element  here  Is  that  on  the  sec- 
ond flight  they  were  able  to  take  off  within 
a  limited  period  of  time. 

As  you  all  know  who  have  covered  these 
flights,  countdowns  can  be  protracted  for 
one  reason  or  another. 

Dr.  Dryden.  You  might  spell  that  out  In  a 
little  more  detail.  If  you  look  at  the  orbital 
element-s  of  the  Glenn  flight  and  the  Car- 
penter flight,  they  are  within  the  limits 
shown  by  these  two  spacecraft,  although 
they  were  launched  at  different  times. 

Question.  Mr.  Webb,  you  mentioned  a  few 
nimutes  ago  about  the  resources  we  are  de- 
voting ttJ  our  program.  Do  you  think  we  are 
devoting  enough  resources  if,  as  you  say,  we 
are  going  to  beat  the  Russians  to  the  moon? 
Mr.  Webb.  This  is  a  very  difficult  question. 
This  Government  is  a  representative  govern- 
ment. Tlie  programs  of  the  Government 
were  outlined  by  the  President  In  his  bfldget, 
recommended  by  him  to  the  Congress,  then 
passed  on  by  the  Congress.  The  President 
has  weighed  the  requirements  of  this  pro- 
gram as  against  all  others  In  the  Govern - 
me:it.  He  has  made  his  recommendations. 
The  Congress  has  in  a  bipartisan  way  almost 
unanimously  approved  those  recommenda- 
tions. 

Under  the  first  recommendations  made  last 
vear.  which  stepped  the  program  up  to  about 
$1  7  billion,  and  did  Include  a  driving  effort 
t-'  build  ble  boosters  and  a  family  of  manned 
spacecraft,  we  made  tremendous  progress 
over  the  past  year 

We  have  gotten  the  Mercury  moving  to- 
ward a  1-day  mission,  we  have  got  the  Gem- 
ini under  contract  with  the  boosters  to  fly 
it.  we  have  the  Saturn  program  advanced 
rapidly,  looking  to  an  advanced  Sattirn  with 
all  of  the  units  of  the  advanced  Saturn  al- 
readv  under  contract.  These  are  very  large 
accomplishments   In   that  period  of  time. 

It  Is  this  kind  of  trend  that  I  think  in- 
dicates the  power  that  this  Nation's  space 
program  will  show.  Whether  or  not  this  kind 
of  doubling  each  year  Is  enough.  I  would 
say  that  it  Is  going  to  answer  the  needs  of 
this  N.itlon  if  the  present  buildup  proceeds. 


On  the  other  hand,  there  are  other  very 
great  needs  of  the  Nation  and  this  Nation 
will  have  to  consider,  very  carefully,  how  it 
utilizes  space.  At  the  present  moment  tlie 
policy  of  the  Government  is  to  operate  for  a 
peaceful  benefit-of-manklnd  program  to  the 
maximum  extent  pxjsslble.  It  has  a  military 
program,  but  It  Is  not  In  the  mainstream  of 
this  activity,  technological  development  In 
an  open  way.  'WTiether  you  would  have  to 
convert  over  toward  this  kind  of  a  major 
emphasis  on  military  programs  is  a  decision 
that  will  have  to  come  with  time,  depending 
on  all  of  the  elements. 

If  such  a  thing  should  have  to  take  ^lace. 
undoubtedly  greater  resources  I  think  would 
go  Into  the  program. 

But  right  now  we  are  going  to  build  a  7.5- 
milllon-pound  Saturn  as  rapidly  as  the  In- 
dustrial might  of  the  United  States  can  btilld 
It.  without  going  In  parallel  courses  of  devel- 
opnvent.  We  might  even  have  to  decide  to 
overcome  some  obstacles  with  parallel 
courses,  as  was  done  in  the  Manhattan 
•project.  But  I  think  a  very  real  step-up  in 
the  resources  available  has  been  made  by  this 
administration  and  is  having  Its  effect. 

Question.  Mr.  Webb,  some  of  ovir  top  Air 
Force  officials.  General  LeMay.  for  one.  have 
expressed  themselves  many  times  In  recent 
months  saying  we  are  not  doing  enough  mili- 
tarily in  space.  Is  there  anything  in  these 
flights  which  would  lead  you  to  believe  that 
he  has  a  point? 

Mr.  Webb.  The  way  you  phrase  your  ques- 
tion, you  are  asking  me  to  agree  or  disagree 
with  General  LeMay,  who  is  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Air  Force.  I  don't  really  think  I  want 
to  do  that.  I  have  stated  that  the  program 
as  outlined  by  the  President,  as  endorsed  by 
the  Congress  and  with  funds  provided  by  the 
Congress  to  carry  It  out.  Is  mainly  to  develop 
the  base  of  research,  science,  technology  that 
gives  us  the  capacity  to  utilize  that  power 
either  militarily  or  for  other  purposes.  The 
policy  is  to  try  to  utilize  it  for  these  other 
purposes  as  long  as  possible. 

I  can  understand  the  concern  of  military 
men  about  this.  I  believe,  as  one  administer 
in  this  Government,  that  we  do  have  a 
balanced  way  to  consider  these  Items 

Question.  Mr.  Webb,  if  It  were  your  deci- 
sion. If  you  wanted  to  do  It,  could  you  take 
over  another  pad  if  the  range  people  down 
there  made  it  available  to  you,  and  lob  two 
men  in  two  spacecrafts  into  similar  orbits 
for  a  24-hour  period. 

Mr.  Webb.  W^ithin  what  time  period?  It 
takes  a  good  deal  of  time  to  convert  a  launch 
pad  from  previous  use  to  one  of  this  kind. 
Question.  I  mean  If  a  pad  were  available 
to  you.  a  second  pad,  other  than  14,  cotild 
you  duplicate  what  the  Russians  did.  at  least 
Insofar  as  putting  two  men  in  two  space- 
crafts into  a  similar  orbit  pattern? 

Mr.  Webb.  I  think  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
Atlas  were  the  vehicle  to  be  used. 

Question.  Is  a  further  speedup  In  our  pro- 
gram i>ossible.  and  have  you  four  gentlemen 
dlscvissed  such  a  speedup  since  this  flight? 
Mr.  Webb.  Tlie  answer  is  "Yes,  a  speedup 
in  the  program  is  possible."  The  program,  as 
I  have  said  to  the  Senate  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee last  Friday,  when  requesting  the 
restoration  of  the  funds  that  were  ellnalnated 
by  the  House,  I  said  this  Is  a  fast-paced  pro- 
gram. It  is  not  a  crash  progiam  or  an  all- 
autonmtic  program.  I  think  that  is  the  way 
you  would  characterize  It. 

If  you  want  to  convert  from  a  very  fast 
paced  program  that  Is  utilizing  the  state  of 
the  art  as  It  develops  as  rapidly  as  you  can 
do  without  an  all-out  or  crash  program,  that 
is  what  we  now  have. 

If  you  want  to  convert  it.  we  have  the 
capacity.  We  built  an  organization  of  able 
men.  We  have  tremendous  resources  work- 
ing with  us  on  this  program.  They  could  do 
more. 

Question.  Have  you  gentlemen  discussed 
that? 


Mr  Webb  Yes,  we  have  discussed  the  prob- 
lems, the  review  of  this  program  We  are 
continuously  discussing  this  kind  uf  a  ques- 
tion here.  We  are  In  very  close  touch  with 
the  Defense  Department.  Mr.  McNamara 
was  over  here  for  lunch  a  few  weeks  ago  We 
go  over  there.  We  meet  once  a  month  for  a 
pretty  thorough  discussion. 

We  are  reviewing — It  is  no  secret  from 
you  gentlemen — he  and  I  and  the  Budget 
Director  are  giving  very  active  consideration 
to  the  total  space  program  looking  toward 
the  1964  budget. 

I  would  not  want  to  leave  the  mipresslon 
that  we  would  recommend  to  the  President 
or  that  he  will  send  to  the  Congress  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1963 
I  doubt  that  that  will  take  place 

But  again  I  cannot  speak  for  the  Presi- 
dent In  that  regard  Governments  may  come 
that  would  Indicate  that.  But  I  do  think 
that  In  connection  with  the  continuation  of 
the  present  drive  of  our  ongoing  program, 
you  could  spend  money  faster  If  you  wanted 
to  convert  It  Into  a  program.  But  this  would 
result  In  rather  large  budget  figures  here  and 
in  the  Defense  Department. 

Question.  How  large,  sir? 

Mr.  Webb.  I  don't  want  to  try  predicting  an 
exact  amount,  especially  where  military  pro- 
grams are  concerned. 

You  know  that  this  year  our  program,  as 
recommended  by  the  President,  was  about 
f3.9  billion.  Including  a  supplemental  re- 
quest. The  military  figures  were  announced 
to  be  about  $1.5  billion.  You  add  those 
together  and  you  are  between  »5.5  and  $6 
billion  for  this  year  for  both  programs. 

If  you  wanted  to  convert  this  to  what  you 
might  call  an  all-out  program  in  connec- 
tion with  NASA,  you  would  go  beyond,  say. 
$5  to  $5.5  billion  a  year.  You  might  go 
beyond  $6  billion  a  year  for  this  organization. 

Question.  Could  you  give  us  an  Idea  of 
some  of  the  things  you  might  do  If  you  were 
to  move  from  a  fast-pace  to  a  crash-basis 
program? 

Mr.  Webb.  I  think  I  should  leave  it  to  these 
gentlemen,  I  will  start  the  discussion  by 
saying  that  I  think  we  would  look  at  hydro- 
gen technology  on  which  our  upper  stages 
are  all  based.  We  might  start  some  parallel 
developments  In  this  area  of  hydrogen  tech- 
nology. If  we  had  an  upper  stage  to  put  on 
our  present  Saturn  C-1  today,  we  could  do 
a  great  deal.  This  would  give  us  a  weight- 
lifting  capacity  greater  than  that  that  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  Russians  up  to 
now. 

Maybe  other  gentlemen  here  might  want 
to  comment  on  that. 

There  are  probably  other  things  we  would 
do  in  the  scientific  exploration  to  accumulate 
the  knowledge  that  would  permit  us  to  gen- 
erate real  power  in  space.  We  have  a  good 
program  there  and  It  Is  ongoing.  But  in  the 
development  of  the  hardware  and  the  tech- 
nology, we  might  Invest  more  resources  if  we 
want  to  try  to  get  boost  capacity  somewhat 
faster. 

Question.  When  do  you  expect  the  .Ad- 
vanced Saturn,  and  how  much  time  would 
you  gain  if  you  had  a  crash  program? 

Mr.  Webb.  Just  a  minute.  We  haven't 
quite  answered  that  question  unless  you  are 
satisfied  with  that  answer. 

Mr.  Holmes.  I  was  satisfied  with  It.  I 
think  It  would  be  unrealistic  not  to  say  that 
an  all-out  crash  program,  where  national 
survival,  where  funds  you  say  were  unlimited 
or  .secondary,  that  certainly  In  parallel  devel- 
opments, you  would  work  less  efficiently  by 
working  people  more  overtime.  You  would 
do  all  this  kind  of  thing  which  I  don't  believe 
leads  to  a  better  program.  But  If  It  were 
that  kind  of  a  crash  effort  that  Is  what  you 
would  do  and  that  is  where  you  would  spend 
your  money. 

Mr.  Webb  We  will  learn  a  vast  amount 
from  the  Gemini  program  not  only  about 
extended   weightlessness   with  our  men   but 


al.so  with  respect  to  the  rendezvous  tech- 
nique. We  will  be  working  In  intimate 
a.ssociatlon  with  the  military  services  who 
will  launch  the  Atlas  and  the  Agena  with 
which  our  craft  will  rendezvous. 

The  Gemini  Is  now  on  a  two-shift  basis. 
Would  you  put  It  on  a  2' 2 -shift  basis? 
Actually,  when  you  are  doing  this  advanced 
technology,  it  Is  not  easy  to  transfer  the 
particular  job  from  a  man  who  has  worked 
8  hours  during  the  day  to  a  man  w!u.i 
is  going  to  work  8  hours  during  the 
night  and  then  make  another  transfer  to 
pick  up  the  same  job  to  do  on  the  third 
shift.  These  are  the  kinds  of  questions  you 
have  to  consider. 

You  can  get  more  done  It  will  be  done 
inefficiently.  We  believe  we  have  a  program 
that  marries  all  of  the  considerations  In 
an  effective  way,  and  is  going  to  give  results 
that  the  American  people  will  be  proud  of. 

Question  When  do  you  expect  to  have  the 
Advanced  Saturn  C,  and  when  could  you  get 
it  !f  you  had  a  crash  program? 

Mr.  Webb.  Bob,  do  you  want  to  answer  the 
first  part  of  that? 

Dr  Seamans.  1965,  the  first  part.  I  don't 
know  what  Bra  1  nerd  thinks  he  could  do  if 
he  had  unlimited  resources. 

Mr    Holmes    1965  is  surely  correct. 

If  you  can  tell  me  how  much  unlimited 
resources  and  what  the  ground  rules  are, 
I  could  give  you  a  new  date.  I  wouldn't 
hazard  It  this  way. 

Question  The  only  ground  rules  are  in 
the  context  of  what  we  are  talking  about 
now,  what  Mr.  Webb  referred  to  as  a  crash 
program? 

Mr.  W'ebb.  Would  you  give  it  a  higher 
priority  than  some  of  our  military  programs? 
This  Is  the  kind  of  question  you  would  have 
to  answer  in  that  regard  Undoubtedly  some 
of  the  resources  required  to  advance  these 
big  boosters  would  cut  into  the  effort  now 
going  into  military  programs  and  I  would 
like  to  say,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  wherever 
there  has  been  a  question  of  a  military  pro- 
gram utilizing  resources,  we  have  always 
taken  the  position  In  this  agency  and  In  the 
Government  that  that  comes  ahead  of  our 
work  In  the  Industrial  placing  of  contracts. 

Question  Let  me  settle  it  for  you.  If 
the  premise  were  set  that  it  was  militarily 
Important  to  get  to  the  moon  in  a  hurry, 
and  therefore  you  did  get  some  of  that 
money,  how  much  time  could  you  save  if  you 
had  a  crash  program'^' 

Mr  Webb.  It  isn't  money.  It  is  a  question 
of  changing  men  from  work  on  missiles  and 
warheads  into  building  big  boosters.  That 
is  the  kind  of  question, 

Dr  .'-^EAMANS,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  clear 
that  the  Advanced  Saturn  Is  being  developed 
in  a  very  aggressive  fashion.  It  does  have 
a  DX  priority,  I  am  sure  that  you  can  al- 
ways save  a  few  months  of  time,  but  no 
matter  how  much  effort  on  It,  you  are  not 
going  to  sa\e  very  much  time 

Question.  In  other  words,  even  with  a 
crash  program— — 

Dr.  Seamans.  What  you  are  really  doing 
Is  providing  greater  assurance  of  meeting  a 
particular  target  date,  rather  than  of  guar- 
anteeing that   you  are   going  to  speed   it   up 

Mr.  Holmes.  Optimistically,  it  will  be  6 
months  to  a  year.     It  is  that  sort  of  thing 

Question.  The  best  you  can  do  with  a 
crash  program  is  6  months  to  a   year? 

Mr    Holmes    On  the  Advanced  Saturn 

Mr.  Webb.  I  think  you  must  bear  m  mind 
that  this  program  now.  and  the  manpf)wer 
going  Into  it.  Is  doubling  every  year  and 
has  done  so  for  the  last  several  years  It 
will  double  again  with  the  money  now  being 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  The  ques- 
tion Is.  do  you  want  to  do  more  than  double 
every  year''  This  Is  a  great  national  de- 
cision 

Question  Mr.  Webb,  you  say  that  we  are 
going  to  land  a  man  on  the  moon  before 
the    Russians.      Mr.    Holmes    said    that    the 


two  men  Just  sent  up  didn't  have  any  sig- 
nificance in  the  moon  race  But  in  the  past 
few  days  a  lot  of  people,  scientist*  and  lay- 
men, have  taken  the  opposite  view,  that  the 
Russians  are  pulling  ahead  rather  than  oiu- 
catching  up.  and  they  don  t  .see  any  event, 
any  program  that  will  be  a  point  when  we 
will   catch   and  overtake   the   Russians. 

Mr.  Webb.  First  I  said  that  my  opinion  is 
that  we  will  meet  the  date  set  by  President 
Kennedy  of  making  the  landing  In  this 
decade,  and  I  think  we  will  do  It,  consider- 
ing all  of  the  resources  we  are  putting  Into 
It  In  advance  of  the  Russians  That  Is  really 
what  I  said. 

The  second,  I  don't  think  Mr  Holmes  said 
there  was  no  slgnlflcance  In  connection  with 
the  lunar  program  of  the  filghts  made  by 
the  Russians.  These,  as  I  stated  earlier,  are 
demonstrations  of  a  very  real  technological 
capacity,  an  ability  to  plan  and  engineer 
and  build  and  fiy  vehicles  that  can  carry 
men  for  extended  periods  of  time  They  have 
this  significance  of  advancing  one  more  step 
of  the  first,  you  might  almost  say,  steps 
of  an  infant  out  into  space,  the  Infant  hu- 
man race.  They  do  have  significance.  So 
I  wouldn't  say  they  have  no  significance. 

The  people  who  have  been  making  state- 
ments that  this  has  more  significance  than 
we  believe  It  has  have  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. You  have  to  Judge  them  on  the 
basis  of  their  knowledge.  We  are  responsible 
Government  officials  here  giving  you  the  best 
we  can   as   to  what   the  situation   really   Is. 

Question.  What  point  in  the  program,  or 
what  accomplishment  do  you  see  the  United 
States  able  to  do  before  the  Russians  are 
able  to  do  It?     What  year  will  that  be  in? 

Mr.  Webb.  Let  me  add  one  point  to  the 
previous  statement. 

You  see,  in  this  country  we  have  had  a 
tendency  for  a  great  many  people  over  a 
period  of  years  who  felt  we  ought  to  have  a 
program  to  rush  out  with  a  great  many 
statements  about  the  need  for  a  program  and 
where  we  stand  and  catastrophic  events  that 
would  come  If  no  program  were  developed.  A 
good  many  of  there  people  are  still  sort  of 
making  speeches  related  to  the  past  with- 
out relating  them  to  the  on-going  drive 
and  force  of  this  stream  of  effort  that  is  now 
going  in.  So  I  think  you  have  got  to  Judge 
them  against  the  program  as  you  know  It.  as 
It  has  been  released,  as  we  have  presented 
it  to  the  Congress 

With  respect  to  the  specific  items  tliat  you 
asked,  when  will  we  do  one  thing  or  another 
ahead  of  them,  I  don't  know  what  they  are 
going  to  do.  We  were  rather  expecting  a 
multimanned  flight  at  some  time  I  have 
stated  many  times,  and  so  have  my  col- 
leagues, that  they  would  probably  do  a 
multimanned  orbltai  flight  around  the 
earth  before  we  could  They  will  probably 
do  a  clrcumlunar  multimanned  flight  before 
we  had  the  booster  capacity  to  do  It.  But 
when  It  comes  to  doing  all  of  the  things 
required  to  make  a  landing  on  the  moon  and 
return,  our  program  was  going  to  develop 
the  power  to  do  that  ahead  of  them.  They 
may  take  a  different  tack  than  anything  that 
we    have    indicated. 

We  ourselves  may  change  our  program  We 
have  pointed  out  very,  very  clearly  that  we 
are  developing  technological  capacity  and 
that  we  are  going  to  be  guided  by  the  de- 
velopments that  cxjcur.  that  we  are  running 
a  flexible  program,  and  that  we  will,  if  we 
run  Into  an  Insuperable  obstacle  in  one 
area,  we  will  move  over  and  do  something 
else.  So  I  don't  think  you  can  match  up 
the  planned  schedule  which  we  have  an- 
nounced with  some,  say,  speculation  as  to 
what  their  planned  schedule  may  be 

Question,  Dr  Seamans.  there  are  In- 
creasing scientific  and  engineering  doubts 
being  weighed  now  that  we  may  be  over- 
programed:  that  With  Mercury  Gemini,  and 
Apollo,  and  a  versatile  booster  of  unmanned 
satellites,   we  may   be  attempting   to  whack 
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off  U)0  big  a  piece  at  once  and  we 
could  get  there  a  lot  faster  if  we  simplified 
our  programs.  What  is  your  answer  to  that? 
Dr  Seamans.  My  answer  to  that  is  that  we 
h?.ve  very  carefully  reviewed  the  Mercury, 
the  Gemini,  and  the  Apollo  in  order  to  have 
a  concerted  effort  that  would  get  the  maxi- 
nuim  out  of  each  one  of  these  projects.  We 
think  they  all  play  a  very  real  role  in  the 
total  manned  space  effort,  and  we  would  be 
most  reluctant  to  give  up  any  part  of  the 
program  We  feel  that  we  are  learning 
as  we  go  akng  with  the  Mercury  up  to  1 
dav,  with  Gemini,  with  several  astronauts 
up  to  a  week  or  more  with  rendezevous 
capability,  and  then  with  Apollo  If  you 
notice  the  way  the  program  Is  organized,  no 
one  of  these  projects  is  contingent  upon  the 
other  in  the  sense  that  one  contractor 
has  several  of  these  jobs  and  hence  might 
Berve  as  a  bottleneck 

Question.  But  are  you  not  diffusing  your 
Bcientlflc  manpower  and  budget  by  so  many 
things'' 

Dr    Dryden    Let  me  try  a  hand  at  that 
When  the  space  agency  was  formed  we  tcok 
over  the  then  existing  Saturn  project.     This 
is  now  going  forward.     In  a  year  or  two  we 
will   be   flying   this 

The  onlv  way  to  advance  space  flight  is  to 
fly.  And  the  astronauts  of  the  United  States 
cannot  rely  on  the  flight  experience  of  the 
astronauts  of  some  other  country. 

If  you  stopped  Mercury  and  Gemini,  you 
would  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  space  flight 
until  the  other  vehicles  came  along.  We  are 
using  what  we  have  got.  We  are  using 
Atlas.  Titan  in  the  Gem.ini  program.  You 
can't  u  e  a  booster  that  you  don't  have. 
And  It  does  not  seem  wise  to  stop  all  manned 
space  flight  until  you  have  the  C-5.  for 
example.  This  Just  doesn't  make  any  sense. 
We  couldn't  suspend  otir  operations,  close 
d;>wn  all  our  tracking  teams  for  18  months 
and  then  try  to  revive  it  again  Just  because 
Bomebody  else  in  another  country  flies  an 
airplane,'  we  don't  stop  training  our  pilots 
and  say  they  have  flown,  there  aren't  all 
these  mysterious  effects.  We  have  to  get  the 
experience  with  our  own  people.  And  to  get 
the  experience  we  have  to  keep  flying. 

Mr  Webb  Let  me  take  one  little  cut  at 
that  We  have  talked  a  lot  about  big 
boosters  When  we  planned  the  Mercury 
program,  the  Atlas  was  the  biggest  booster 
we  had  When  the  Ti'an  became  available. 
we  planned  the  Gemini  program  to  use  the 
Titan  and  which  was  the  biggest  booster 
available  to  us  and  put  under  development 
the  Advanced  Saturn  which  will  give  us  a 
10  times  bigger  booster. 

S"  we  are  actuaUy  using  the  biggest  boost- 
er.5  we  have  t.)  get  the  biggest  manned 
spacecraft    Ir, t<i   use   as  early   :vs   possible 

I  think  Dr  Dryden  alluded  to  that,  but  I 
Would   like  to  put  It   In   those   terms. 

Question.  Dr  Dryden  aside  from  what- 
ever S<jvlet  planning  or  Intent  might  be  in- 
volved, what  do  you  think  their  chances 
are.  capabilltywlse.  to  clrcumlunar  flight 
wlthruc  landing  on  the  moon?  Are  they 
close  to  it'' 

Dr  Drydkn-  I  think  I  have  been  telling 
you  and  the  Congress  for  years  that  there 
Is  a  possibility  that  the  Soviets  can  do  clr- 
cumlunar flight  before  we  can.  I  once  said 
there  is  a  50-50  chance,  certainly  no  better 
than  that,  that  we  could  do  that  as  early 
as  they  can.  It  Is  for  this  reason.  In  fact, 
that  our  national  goal  was  set  at  the  lunar 
flight  because  this  does  require  another 
booster  on  the  part  of  the  Russians  as  well 
as  ourselves. 

Ever  since  the  space  aeoncy  has  been 
f  irmed  we  have  been  waiting  for  this  other 
shoe  to  be  dropped.  People  have  told  us 
every  month,  the  Russians  are  going  to  pro- 
duce thl.s  big  booster  In  the  next  few  months. 
Now  4  years  have  gone  by  and  they  have 
not  yet  shown  us  this  big  b<T->6ter.  To  the 
best  of  our  knowledge  they  have  developed 
lighter  weight  nuclear  weapons  and  biUltstic 


missiles  rather  than  bigger  space  boosters. 
This  Is  not  to  say  that  they  may  not  be 
doing  this  All  I  am  saying  Is  that  they 
will  require  a  bigger  booster  to  land  men 
on  the  moon,  and  it  was  largely  for  that 
reason.  I  think,  that  the  goal  was  selected 
that  far  into  the  future. 

Question.  Dr  Dryden,  what  would  your 
guess  be  about  what  the  next  Soviet  mis- 
sion would  be''  We  didn't  go  very  far  wrong 
with  our  euess  on  this  one.  We  said  a  multi- 
manned  mLsslon,  one  man  In  two  vehicles. 
What  would  your  guess  be  about  the  next 
one? 

Dr.  Dryden  I  don't  really  know.  They 
niav.  of  course,  continue  along  the  line  of 
development  of  a  rendezvous.  We  don't 
know  exactly  what  their  experience  has  been 
with  these  two  men.  All  we  know  is  that 
thev  have  survived  It.  We  know  nothing 
fis  yet  about  the  effects  which  have  been 
measured  on  the  two  men. 

I  think  that  It  Is  possible  now  that  they 
will  move  to  a  multimanned  mission  of  some 
sort  with  more  than  one  man  in  the  same 
vehicle.  Certainly  the  weights  that  are 
available  to  them  would  seem  to  make  this 
{xisslble. 

Question.  Would  NASA  find  this  kind  of 
gr  I'.ip  flight  useful? 

Dr  Dryden.  Not  as  a  step  in  otir  program 
at  the  present  time.  This  brings  to  mind 
the  fact  that  our  own  rendezvous  exi>erl- 
ments  are  planned  between  a  manned  ve- 
hicle and  an  unmanned  vehicle.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  rendezvous  be  between 
two  m.anned  vehicles. 

Question.  Do  you  think  It  is  possible  this 
was  a  .'itunt.  something  that  they  could  have 
done  before? 

Dr.  Dryden  Tlie  characteristic  of  the 
Russian  program  has  been  to  seek  for  some- 
thing startling  and  new.  This  is  quite  cor- 
rect. Whether  you  want  to  call  this  a  stunt 
or  not,  I  don't  know.  It  has  moved  forward 
in  advancing  their  technical  capabilities.  I 
don't  think  you  want  to  underestimate  that. 
Ques-lon.  There  have  been  proposals,  Air 
Force  in  origin,  for  Air  Force  crew  partici- 
pation in  Gemini  or  Gemini-type  flights, 
and  also  for  a  military  orbital  test  satellite. 
Can  you   comment  at   all   on  the  status  of 

these   proposals  in   terms  of  interface 

Mr  Webb  .^s  I  have  said,  we  have  had 
the  very  closest  coordinated  effort.  We  have 
many  common  projects.  The  X-15  is  a  con- 
crete example  The  Gemini  project  Itself 
Involves  their  launching  of  the  Atlas  and 
the  Aeena.  the  unmanned  part  of  the  pro- 
gram 

We  have  invited  them  to  submit  names  of 
astronauts  for  the  new  group.  They  have 
done  so  And  undoubtedly  most  of  the  new 
astronauts  will  be  men  from  our  armed 
services      All  of  the  present  ones  are. 

When  you  say  participation  in  the  crews, 
all  of  the  present  crews  have  come  from  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Question.  I  didn't  mean  it  that  way.  sir. 
I  meant  more  In  terms  of  programs  that 
would  be,  or  a  program  that  would  be  In 
conjunction  with  the  Gemini  program  to 
clve  specific  military  crew  experience  in 
orbitiil  space  flight. 

Mr  Webb.  I  would  say  that  just  ixs  our 
program,  the  civilian  program,  has  used  mill- 
t.iry  boosters,  if  we  develop  vehicles  that 
are  useful  to  them,  all  of  us  in  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  most  happy  for  them  to  use 
them. 

Question  Mr.  Webb,  one  final  clarification 
on  spending.  You  said  that  a  faster  rate  of 
spending,  faster  than  the  doubling  each  year, 
could  speed  up  our  program.  But  you 
haven  t  said.  I  think,  whether  you  yourself 
will  recommend  this. 

Mr.  Webb.  You  see,  I  haven't  decided  ex- 
actly what  position  would  be  in  the  inter- 
est of  this  agency,  considering  the  total 
problem.  I  have  to  consider  the  specific 
things  we  want,  but  I  have  to  do  it  in  the 
light  of  the  total  program. 


Remember.  I  have  to  sit  as  a  member  <•{ 
the  Space  Council,  as  well  as  the  Adminis- 
trator of  this  agency.  This  means  a  slightly 
different  responsibility  than  Just  to  advocate 
a  program  for  this  agency  as  against  all 
others. 

Question.  This  Russian  flight  has  not 
changed  your  mind  about  this  rate  of  spend- 
ing? 

Mr.  Webb.  No,  it  has  not.  I  think  we  have 
a  solid  program  that  is  going  to  get  a  real 
Job  done  and  in  faster  order  than  most  peo- 
ple think,  or  at  least  the  critics  think. 

Question.  Mr.  Webb,  if  I  heard  you  cor- 
rectly, you  have  said  fairly  positively  that 
we  will  beat  the  Russians  to  the  moon? 

Mr.  Webb.  I  have  said  In  iny  opinion,  con- 
sidering the  rapid  advance  of  our  program 
and  the  resources  being  devoted  to  it.  if  con- 
tinued consistently  and  utilized  effectively 
over  the  perlcxl  of  this  decade,  I  think  we 
will  make  the  lunar  landing  and  return  be- 
fore they  do. 

Question.  Dr.  Dryden.  if  I  heard  him  cor- 
rectly, said  we  are  not  sure  where  they  stand 
on  their  booster  program.  So  how  do  you 
reconcile  this? 

Mr.  Webb.  I  don't  know  that  we  can  ex- 
actly reconcile  every  comment  that  we  make 
here.  I  am  judging  as  an  administrator  on 
the  basis  of  what  happens  when  you  put 
large  resources  into  a  program  like  this,  and 
my  Judgment  Is  that  It  will  be  very  difficult 
for  them  to  make  the  rate  of  progress  that 
these  resources  Invested  here  indicate  for 
us.  He  may  be  Judging  on  a  technical 
ground. 

Question.  But  if  they  started  test  firing 
big  ixKJSters  tomorrow,  it  would  indicate  they 
might  beat  us.     Is  it  just  optimism? 

Dr.  Drtden.  They  would  have  to  man-rate 
this  booster,  as  we  will. 

Question.  If  they  started,  say.  3  years— if 
they  should  start  next  month,  for  example, 

do  we  actually  know 

Dr.  Drtden.  There  are  8  years  between  now 
and  the  end  of  the  decade  If  you  talk 
about  a  leadtlme  of  this  much;  then  inten- 
sive effort  could  make  up  a  gap  of  that  sort 
Mr.  Webb.  But  If  they  should  begin  to  fly 
next  month,  as  you  say.  something  like  the 
Saturn  C-5,  it  would  undoubtedly  ch.mge 
my  mind. 

Question.  I  was  curious  if  you  had  any  in- 
formation on  the  state  of  the  art  of  their 
boosters,  or  if  the  statement  was  supported 
by  hope  and  optimism? 
Mr.  Webb.  It  is  judgment. 
Question.  Mr.  Webb,  I  am  a  little  un- 
certain about  an  earlier  question.     Did  you 

say  that  we  had  tracked  the  Soviet 

Mr.  Webb.  No.  I  didn't  say  I  referred  the 
question  to  Dr.  Dryden.  and  he  answered  as 
best  he  could  at  the  time. 

Question.  Have  we  been  tracking  It? 
Dr.  Dryden.  I  think  the  only  statement  to 
make  is  this:  The  NASA  tracking  system  is 
designed  to  track  our  own  vehicles  primarily 
During  this  period  we  have  been  tracking 
seven  vehicles,  as  I  see,  or  eight,  including 
tracking  of  Echo,  which  some  citizens  stlU 
seem  to  want.  This  Is  quite  a  workload  on 
our  network. 

We  are  able,  as  are  many  amateurs,  to  re- 
cord voice  and  telemetry  on  20  megacycles, 
and  we  are  doing  some  of   that. 

Question.  Are  any  Government  agencies 
tracking? 

Dr.  Dryden.  You  will  have  to  ask  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  Involved.  It  is  not  our 
mission  to  track. 

Question.  For  how  many  years  will  the 
program  double  annually? 

Mr.  Webb.  I  think  if  the  decision  of  the 
Nation  is  to — I  doubt  in  1964  that  the  build- 
up of  the  program  will  require  a  doubling. 
This  is  a  decision  the  President  will  have 
to  make.  So  I  would  guess  that  1963.  with- 
out changing  the  status  of  the  program. 
would  be  the  last  year  that  it  would  double. 
But  I  think  the  Increase  for  1964  would  be 


quite  substantial,  something  slightly  less 
than  double 

Question.  Dr.  Dryden,  did  I  understand 
you  correctly  that  you  believe  the  Russians 
could  make  a  circumlunar  trip  with  their 
prerent  booster  and  capsule  combination? 

D-.  Dryden.  It  is  very  marginal.  I  don't 
know. 

Question.  How  many  ships  today  are  the 
Russian  space  people  working? 

Dr.  Drtden.  I  don't  know. 

Question.  Mr.  Webb,  there  has  been  a 
growing  school  of  thought  until  the  last 
weekend  that  possibly  the  Russians  have 
abdicated  on  tlaelr  race  to  the  moon  and  we 
are  going  on  our  own.  Based  on  last  week- 
end are  you  convinced  that  that  assumption 
was  erroneous? 

Mr.  Webb.  I  don't  think  you  can  run  the 
prog  ams  of  the  United  States  on  what  you 
describe  as  the  growing  feeling  over  a  period 
of  time.  We  have  a  program  which  Is  fund- 
ed by  the  Congress,  and  is  proceeding  to  do 
the  things  that  we  regard  as  necessary  in  our 
national  Interest,  and  we  expect  to  push 
ahead  meeting  that  schedule  In  every  way 
that  we  possible  can. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you  another 
thing  that  is  very,  very  Important  here.  In 
the  process  of  putting  this  program  in  mo- 
tion, we  have  accumulated  a  basic  ground 
network  of  resources  from  assembly  and 
large  test  areas  like  the  Mississippi  test 
facility  to  large  launching  capacity  at  the 
cape,  to  connections  between  Huntsvllle, 
Mlchoud,  Mississippi,  and  the  cape  and  the 
manned  spacecraft  center  at  Houston.  This 
is  a  capacity  on  which  you  could  build  an  ac- 
celerated program  very  readily.  It  is  some- 
thing that  would  take  you  a  long  time  to 
accumulate  if  you  didn't  have  it. 

We  have  the  basis  In  our  ongoing  pro- 
gram, including  the  network  of  facilities,  to 
move  very  rapidly  if  this  should  he  the  na- 
tional decision. 

Question.  Sir.  do  you  know  anything  new 
now  about  Russian  landing  techniques,  and 
are  they  landing  on  dry  land?    If  so,  how? 

Mr.  Webb.  May  I  refer  that  to  Dr.  Dryden? 

He  said  "anything  new  "  on  the  techniques. 

Dr.  Drtden.  I  don't  know  of  anything  new. 
I  suppose  that  they  are  landing  by  para- 
chute, as  they  have  been  doing,  mainly 

Question.  Mr.  Webb.  Is  there  any  feeling 
in  NASA  that  this  shot  was  designed  to 
overshadow  the  anniversary  of  the  Berlin 
wall,  this  particTular  timing? 

Mr.  WtBB.  We  are  not  the  department  to 
make  those  kinds  of  analyses.  We  have  done 
the  research  In  aeronautics  here  for  many 
years  and  are  still  doing  it. 

We  are  doing  the  research  In  technology 
and  development  in  space,  and  have  become 
operational  as  an  agency  for  space  flights. 
We  are  not  trying  to  assess  the  political  In- 
tentions of  these  other  countries. 

Question.  Dr.  Dryden,  could  you  estimate 
what  kind  of  a  payload  they  could  escape 
Into  a  clrcumlunar  trajectory  with  the  ex- 
isting Vostok  carrier? 

Dr.  Seamans.  As  you  know,  about  50  per- 
cent of  what  you  put  into  earth  orbit  you 
can  take  into  an  escape  mode.  Giving  them 
the  full  benefit  of.  say  14,000  pounds,  with 
one,  If  they  can  rendezvous  them,  which  is 
questionable  for  this  particular  mission,  they 
would  then  have  14,000  pounds  In  a  lunar 
trajectory,  which  Is  a  very,  very  small  weight 
for  this  particular  mission. 

Mr.  Webb.  You  mean  they  would  have  It  in 
an  earth  orbit? 

Dr.  Seamans.  If  you  took  up  two.  If  it 
were  just  one,  they  could  take  about  7,000 
pounds  on  a  trajectory  to  the  moon. 

Question.  14.000  pounds.  Including  Its 
rocket  motors  to  accelerate  from  earth  orbit? 

Dr.  Seamans.  If  you  start  out  with  14.000 
pounds  In  earth  orbit  you  will  end  up.  If 
you  have  the  right  configuration  and  the 
right  propulsion.  Including  high-energy  pro- 
pellants,  they  might  end  up  with  7,000 
pounds  on  a  trajectory  to  the  moon. 
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Question.  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Holmes, 
What  are  some  of  the  things  you  would  do 
If  you  had  the  Soviet  booster  capacity  at 
your  disposal? 

Mr.  Holmes.  Before  answering  that  direct- 
ly, I  would  like  to  point  out — and  I  don't 
mean  to  be  sanguine  at  all — but  I  think  that 
we  have  known  for  some  time  that  the 
Soviets  have  had  a  booster  that  they  have 
used  over  and  over  and  it  should  be  reliable 
by  use,  and  It  is.  and  it  did  have  a  thrust 
much  larger  than  anything  we  have  had.  I 
think  the  experiment  or  mission,  whatever 
you  want  to  call  it.  as  performed,  every  ele- 
ment of  it  is  directly  related  to  just  exactly 
that  fact,  from  the  timing  of  launch,  relia- 
bility of  the  booster,  from  the  size  or  ca- 
pacity of  the  object  launched,  the  payload 
capacity  of  the  booster,  from  the  reliability 
which  they  must  have  had  in  their  environ- 
mental systems  to  operate  over  that  period 
of  time,  payload  capacity  again,  size,  nothing 
crammed  together. 

So  that  I  think  If  we  had  the  booster,  now 
to  answer  your  question,  in  other  words,  I 
don't  think  it  is  surprising.  I  think  It  Is  an 
accomplishment  but  it  Is  something  we  knew 
they  had  all  along.  If  we  had  that  booster 
I  think  we  probably  would  be  doing  the 
kind  of  thing  that  we  are  heading  for  doing 
with  Gemini  earlier. 

In  other  words,  we  are  struggling  in  this 
country,  as  Mr.  Webb  has  pointed  out.  and 
Dr.  Dryden  and  Dr.  Seamans,  for  more  booster 
capacity.  And  if  we  had  that  capacity  today 
we  certainly  would  be  doing  longer  mission 
flights  or  maybe  multimanned  flights,  or 
things  where  you  could  experiment  with 
more  weight  in  orbit  at  an  earlier  date. 

Mr.  Weeb.  I  think  maybe  some  of  you  are 
getting  tired  of  this.  We  can  take  a  couple 
of  more  questions.  I  don't  want  to  cut  it 
off  if  you  want  to  stay. 

Question  I  have  a  psychological  question, 
about  psychological  atmosphere  In  the  NASA, 
in  some  sections  of  NASA.  The  thing  is  that 
some  honorable  reporters  from  Cape  Ca- 
naveral quoted  some  N.^S.^  representatives, 
and  named  them,  as  saying  some  rather 
gloomy  predictions.  For  example,  a  miracle 
needed  to  beat  Russian.';  :n  the  moon  drive. 

Some  of  your  papers  pointed  out  about  the 
difficulties  and  the  pessimistic  mood  of 
NA.SA      Can   you  c  mment  on   this? 

Mr.  Webb.  I  think  you  would  have  to 
Judge  that.  We  are  here,  the  senior  officials 
concerned  with  this,  and  we  have  expressed 
our  opinions  to  you  very  freely  in  answer  to 
your  questions.  Any  such  persons  from  the 
cape  are  not  authorized  to  speak  for  the 
agency,  nor  were  they  in  full  possession  of  all 
the  facts  tliat  we  gentlemen  have. 

I  think  you  have  to  judge  that  on  the 
basis  of  the  answers  we  give  to  your  ques- 
tions. 

I  do  not  feel  pessimistic,  if  you  ask  me 
personally. 

Question  I  understood  your  position,  but 
still  the  papers,  for  example,  .some  morning 
papers — and  it  is  widely  pubhcized  In  the 
whole  pro\ mciiil  f)re.ss  -siud  abi 'Ut  some 
sections  of  NASA 

Dr.  Dryden.  There  are  22,000  people  in 
NASA.  If  you  can't  find  one  pessimist 
among  them,  there  is  something  wrong. 

Dr.  Seamans.  I  would  like  to  say,  I  am  not 
a  bit  gloomy.  We  don  t  claim  to  be  per- 
fect prophets,  but  as  others  have  said,  we 
anticipated  that  the  Soviets  w.nild  be  carry- 
lug  out  additional  flights.  We  have  laid  out 
an  extremely  good   program. 

We  have,  we  think,  excellent  resources 
within  NAS.^.  We  know  we  have  excellent 
resources  In  our  Industrial  complex.  We 
know  that  our  universities  have  a  very  strong 
scientific  background  .'^iid  this  country  Is 
moving  into  space. 

Mr  Webb  I  think  you  could  say  one  other 
thing  There  were  people  here  a  year  or  two 
ago  who  were  saying:  What  is  the  use  of  do- 
ing anything  because  you  will  never  catch 
the  Russians?     I  would  say  that  seldom  In 


the  history  of  amy  nation  has  ris  much  been 
accomplished  In  a  12-month  period  of  time 
as  this  agency  has  accomplished  In  a  very 
advanced  area  of  science,  technology,  opera- 
tions, and  courageous  men  to  fly  the 
vehicles. 

Question    Thank  you  very  mtich,  sir. 

(Thereupon,  at  4:25  pm..  the  conference 
was  concluded.) 


NEEDED:  CONGRESSIONAL  HY.AR- 
INGS  ON  MILITARY  POTENTIALS 
OF  SOVIET  MANNED  SPACECRAFT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  WILEY  Madam  President,  the 
Soviet.s  success  in  orbiting  Vostok  III 
and  IV  raises — in  my  judgment — new 
questions  about  the  military  dangers  to 
free  world  security. 

The  two-Red-men-in-space  project 
demonstrated  marked  proficiency  in 
launching,  controlling,  maneuvering,  in- 
tercommunication in  orbit,  and  landing 
of  manned  spacecraft. 

Further  development  of  such  manned 
spacecraft  has  a  great  militarj-  poten- 
tial, possibly  for,  first,  locating  and  zero- 
ing in  on  strategic  targets  in  the  free 
world:  second,  either  manning  directly, 
or  guiding,  missiles  for  attack:  third, 
keying  attacks  for  destroying  or  neu- 
tralizing free  world  strikcback  power; 
and  fourth,  playing  a  variety  of  major 
rcles  in  any  ofTensive  launched  by  the 
Communists 

Realistically,  then,  we  must  not  be 
caught  with  our  "feet  in  cement"  on 
our  launching  pads,  or  asleep  as  before 
Pearl  Harbor.  Rather,  we  must  rapidly 
appraise — and  take  measures  to  coun- 
ter— any  military  advantages  inherent  in 
the  Soviet  manned  spacecraft  program. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  proposing  Uiat 
Congress,  prior  to  ad.icurnmcni.  conduct 
hearings  on  the  military  potential  of 
these  new  development.'^  in  ."^pace.  The 
hearincs,  including  testimony  from  the 
Defense  Department,  NASA,  and  other 
scientific  and  military  experts.  I  believe, 
would  serve  the  interests  of  oui'  long- 
range  national  security. 

Globally,  there  has  persisted  hope— 
if  waninc — that  out<>r  space  would  be 
dedicated  to  peaceful  purposes.  OEQcial- 
ly  this  is  the  coal  of  US.  policy. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  Commu- 
nists have  been  unwilling  to  agree  realis- 
tically on  arms  control  on  earth.  More- 
over, there  is  no  evidence  to  demonstrate 
their  willingness  to  agree — other  than 
verbally — to  limiting  space  activities  to 
peaceful,   nonmilitary   purposes 

Because  of  these  factors,  then,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  extremely  urecnt  that  we  ob- 
tain, as  soon  as  possible,  a  realistic  evalu- 
ation of  the  military  dangers  of  these 
new  developments  m  space:  and  follow- 
ing this,  undertake  the  appropriate, 
realistic  measures  tc  provide  for  our 
security. 


COOPERATION  IN  WESTERN  WATER 
RESOURCE  DEJVELOPMENT  IS  A 
TWO-WAY  STREET 

Mr  MOSS  Madam  President,  the 
common  interest  we  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  with  the  State  govern- 
ments in  solving  our  mutual  problems — 
and  particularly  our  water  resource  de- 
velopment problems — was  spelled  out  in 
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some  detail  in  a  speech  made  by  Recla- 
mation Commissioner  Floyd  E.  Dominy 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of  West- 
ern State  Engineers  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  on  August  15. 

The  speech  summarized  the  fields  in 
which  advancement  must  be  made  if  we 
are  to  make  our  second  60  years  of  rec- 
lamation development  as  fruitful  for  the 
West  as  the  first  60  years  have  been.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Dom- 
iny's  excellent  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
CooprRATiuN    IN    Western    Water    Resouri  e 

Development  Is  a  Two-Way  Street 
(By  Commissioner  of   ReclamaUon  Fluyti   E 
CXiminy ) 
The  ihem»  of  ihU  meeUng    "How  the  In- 
dlvidUixl   Strtlon   Civn   B»»i   Fit    IiUo   the   Ke- 
aovircm  Dt'Vflopmont  Proaruni,"  !iuii«oi»t«  an 
t(l)viou.'«  ixnil  aunplp  ixniiwor  wln^n  uppllrU  to 
Vhc  wutcr  reaourcpi  Orld 

ThP  -StaU'S  bPlong  rl«ht  \n  I  he  nUUdlo  of 
It  doing  evprythlng  SUtri^  riui  do.  In  co- 
operation with  kKixl  and  prlvrxto  enlltlps  und 
the  Federal  Oovernment 

These  views,  which  I  have  held  during 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centviry  of  Federal 
service,  and  which  I  still  hold,  were  not  de- 
veloped during  my  years  In  Washington 
They  were  conceived  on  the  drought-parched 
plains  of  the  neighboring  State  of  Wyoming 
during  the  1930's  when  I  was  a  young 
county  agricultural  agent  trying  to  cope 
with  the  twin  disasters  of  drought  and  eco- 
nomic depression. 

And  If  there  are  times  when  you  think  you 
have  a  bellyful  of  troubles  as  a  State  engi- 
neer— and  I  know  from  mutual  experience 
that  you  have  those  moments — just  consider 
my  predicament  as  a  county  agent,  fresh 
out  of  college,  when  hordes  of  grasshoppers 
and  crickets  moved  Into  my  predominantly 
agricultural  county  and  stripped  its  drought- 
seared  croplands  as  bare  as  a  table. 

Well,  someone  has  observed  that  every 
obstacle  is  an  opportunity.  This  was  cer- 
tainly true  in  that  case,  because  we  all 
pitched  m  and  worked,  not  only  to  salvage 
a  Strieker,  agricultural  economy  but  al.-.o  to 
Improve  our  soil  and  water  resources  against 
future   emergencies    of    this   type. 

Thanks  to  cooperative  Federal-State-local 
programs,  we  not  only  found  remunerative 
work  for  our  distressed  livestockmen,  but 
we  also  directed  that  eflfort  into  building 
stock  water  ponds,  wells,  contour  ditches, 
and  other  land  and  water  conservation  fa- 
cilities. These  depression-born  Improve- 
ments contributed  to  a  more  stable  agricul- 
tural economy  after  the  drought  was  ended 
and  the  water  cycle  turned  upw;'.rd. 

This  nostalgic  reference  to  the  droughts  of 
the  thirties  h.is  more  than  cursory  literally 
Interest.  Those  of  us  who  passed  through 
that  distressing  experience  cant  help  but 
twinge  Inwardly  at  the  recent  dry  spells 
ranging  from  California  and  the  intermoun- 
taln  area  to  the  drought  in  the  extreme 
East.  These  sectional  droughts,  even  if  they 
are  followed  by  an  ample  water  supply 
season  such  as  this  area  is  now  enjoying, 
demonstrate  that  however  mvich  we  have 
accomplished  in  storage  contruction  and 
other  water  supply  improvement  In  the  West 
since  the  midthirties — and  It  has  been  a 
tremendous  achievement — we  are  still  sus- 
ceptible in  sonie  areas  to  the  devastation  of 
heavy,  prolonged  cyclic  droughts.  For  this 
reason  I  am  especially  pleased  to  meet  with 
y  ju  to  discuss  common  problems  of  water 
resource  development. 

Aside  from  the  vagaries  of  climate,  there 
are  other  compellingly  urgent  reasons  for 
the    development    and    conservation    of    our 


pilicy   rnvinrs.it 
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water  resotu-ces  Perhaps  the  first  of  these  is 
the  rapidly  growing  p^.pul.itlon  and  Indus- 
trialization of  the  West.  Last  spring,  your 
bosses,  the  we.stern  Governors,  directed  a 
letter  to  my  boss's  boss.  President  Kennedy. 
The  Governors  made  this  salient  point  on 
growth  pressures  In  the  West  In  a  cogent 
statement  on  the  accomplishments  of  and 
continums;  need  for  reclamation: 

■Population  growth  In  the  Western  States 
Is  much  higher  than  the  national  average, 
and  all  known  forecasts  indicates  this  trend 
Will  continue.  This  will  require  Intensive 
development  of  the  limited  water  resources 
of  the  West,  to  meet  the  many  diversified 
requirements  outlined  In  your  own  state- 
ment quoted  at  the  beginning  of  thlB 
letter," 

The  summary  of  diversified  requirements 
for  water  resource  development  to  which 
the  Governor  s  letter  referred  WM  an  excerpt 
from  PresldtMit  Kenntdy  s  1902  conservation 
n\ess«jjp  U)  Ci>n»ji<'-*s  In  that  moaaagt  early 
thla  vfi>r,  hP  .vt.ito-.t 

"Thia  tulnwn.-.';  1'.  .11  adh»r«a  tO  the 
ii  ill  my  natural  reeourcea 
o  w  thKt  our  Available  water 
t  I  >  provide  maximum 
1,;  pirpoeee— hydroelectric 
\  MxiX  rrclnmntlon.  hrtvlga- 
,«;  d  wildlife,  and  municipal 
a  id  mdustri.il  water  supply.  These  diverse 
u>es  and  our  future  needs  require  thought- 
f.u  preservati  111  ntut  full  development  of 
o  ir  n.atl'in.ii  witrr  rc.^  'Urces." 

As  one  ■  f  V  v!r  c  ..eagues  on  the  firing 
line  In  water  resource  development.  I  can 
heartily  subscribe  to  both  of  these  policy 
s-atements — that  of  the  Chief  Executive  of 
the  Federal  Government  as  well  as  thet  of 
t.ie  heads  of  States  In  the  semlarld  and  arid 
West, 

This,  in  fact.  Is  the  nub  of  our  resource 
development  challenge — In  an  area  histori- 
cally deficient  In  water  supply,  we  are  faced 
with  increasing  municipal,  industrial,  and 
other  multipurpose  water  requirements, 
v^hlle  our  limited  supply  of  this  basic  re- 
sDurce  is  becoming  more  and  more  over- 
t.ixed  and  the  cost  and  complexity  of  project 
development  and  construction  are  steadily 
Increasing.  This  serious  economic-technical 
c.T  illenge  confronts  us  while  this  Nation  Is 
er.gigcd  in  the  second  decade  of  a  costly 
cold  war,  as  we  invest  multlbllllons  In  a  shot 
for  the  moon,  and  as  other  economic  de- 
mands, some  of  an  emergency  nature,  com- 
pete with  the  public  works  program,  both 
on  the  National  and  State  levels. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  chose  as  my 
title  for  this  talk,  "Cooperation  in  Western 
V/ater  Resource  Development  Is  a  Two-Way 
Street  "  No  one  In  this  group.  I  am  sure, 
will  seriously  deny  that  our  water  supply 
challenge  is  large  and  pressing.  Nor  that 
c3operatlon  of  all  water  user  groups  and  all 
levels  of  government  Is  demanded.  These 
obvious  conclusions  are  Implicit  In  the  title. 
DifTerences  will  be  found  largely  In  the  de- 
gree or  means  of  cooperation  to  meet  our  ob- 
jectives. Some  extremists  have  gone  so  far  as 
t  1  assert  that  all  of  the  cooperation  must 
be  done  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  cooperation  at  all 
levels  is  essential,  and  It  must  be  a  two-way 
street  We  must  cooperate  with  you  and  you 
must  reciprocate  by  cooperating  with  us — 
and  both  of  us  must  cooperate  with  the 
water  users  The  common  denominator  of 
all  successful  water  projects — Federal,  State, 
and  private — Ls  cooperative  effort  to  develop 
and  conserve  water.  If  this  salient  fact  Is 
kept  In  mind,  the  label  on  the  project  loses 
much  of  Its  significance. 

One  of  my  chief  responsibilities  as  an 
agency  administrator  is  to  be  aware  of  water 
resource  needs  and  problems  In  the  States 
and  to  keep  you  on  the  State  level  Informed 
of  our  problems  and  our  program. 

Every  year  at  the  National  Reclamation 
Association  convention  we  schedule  meetings 


with  State  delegations  to  discuss  State  prob- 
lems. We  also  get  together  with  State  offi- 
cials at  meetings  like  this,  and  we  are  in 
extremely  close  contact  with  you  and  your 
water  groups  during  the  development  and 
legislative  authorization  of  projects  Every 
2  years,  at  the  opening  of  a  biennial  session 
of  the  Congress,  we  hold  mutual  briefing  ses- 
sions with  members  of  your  respective  State 
congressional  delegations.  Consequently  we 
feel  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Wash- 
ington oCQce,  and  especially  our  field  offices 
are  extremely  well  Informed  on  problems  and 
accomplishments  of  the  res!)eciive  Western 
States,  and  we  hope  that  our  agency  inforina- 
tlon  program  keeps  you  Informed  of  uur 
activities, 

I  would  like  to  mention  a  few  of  the 
achievements  on  the  State  level  that  have 
come  to  my  attention.  Please  forgive  me 
If  time  does  not  permit  m  adi-qu.itf  inventory 
of  what  IndSMdvtul  .-stales  art'  il  liuK  l:i  thf 
face  of  'l.rst'  u.'ip;  fi'fU<>uti'tl  chuUen^fd  1 
can  at  Um.M   8U(.;k'-'-    '■omo    hlKlUiK'htM 

Foremt^t  In  uny  sumniury  o!  st.itr  no- 
Compllahmrnt<«  v\>>m!(I  t>o  Ih*'  1iii«m,»..m'  fttortu 
of  the  8V«l'-  '■  (  '.:  ioi;v  Ivi  plan  and  bi  uih* 
to  eVICCeetlUl  rciii^alloK    H.h  \aMt   ."^tati'   wain 

proRrnm,  The  lntorni\tiouallv  known  ."-i.itr 
water  plan  of  C»lifortUi\  i.x  an  .utnttuutmK 
example  of  a  Statr  s  initiati\r    n-'-ourrrful- 

nees,  and  dftrttmnatMn  to  UK-irasr  iIn  w.ati-r 
supplies  In  Ihr  dorulr.'!  to  r.miP  Wo  uro 
pleased  to  be  rs.k  i  :ato<l  with  tlu.s  tremendous 
undertaking  In  the  Federal  and  Joint  fea- 
tures of  the  San  Luis  xmlt,  which  will  be 
supplemented  by  the  State  facilities  in  the 
plan  for  the  500-mlle-long  carriage  system 
of  the  huge  Feather  River  project 

The  Texas  State  Board  of  Water  Englr.eers 
Is  making  substantial  contributions  to  the 
Investigations  of  the  farfiung  Texas  basins 
project,  a  proposed  Federal -State  water  re- 
source development  of  the  coastal  b.islns  of 
the  Lone  Star  State.  There  are  many  un- 
usual and  complex  problems  to  be  resolved  on 
this  project,  Including  major  river  crossings 
for  river -sized  canals.  Hurricanes  and  rain- 
fall of  as  much  as  24  Inches  In  a  single  day 
are  Included  among  these  problems.  The 
State  board  Is  rendering  continued  assistance 
and  guidance  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
In  resolving  these  and  other  complicated 
engineering  problems  associated  with  this 
project. 

During  the  past  10  years,  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  has  spent  more  than  a  million 
dollars  in  Its  attack  on  water-wasting  salt 
cedar  and  other  phreatophytes  in  the  Middle 
Rio  Grande  Valley.  These  efforts,  along  with 
other  State  and  IFederal  activities  In  evapo- 
transplratlon  suppression,  will  benefit  water 
users  throughout  the  Western  United  States 
and  In  many  other  parts  of  t^^"  world. 

The  State  of  Nebraska  has  done  much  to 
advance  factual  Information  on  underground 
water  resources  In  the  State.  While  assist- 
ing with  the  development  of  extensive  pump 
Irrigation  facilities,  the  State  hns  contrib- 
uted extensively  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
technology  of  subsurface  water  develop- 
ment— an  extremely  Important  area  of  re- 
search and  development  for  the  future. 

The  State  Water  Board  of  Montana  has  a 
longstanding  program  to  construct  water  de- 
velopment projects  with  State  resources. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  of  these  Is  the 
Broadwater-Mlssourl  project,  a  fine  Irriga- 
tion project  on  the  Missouri  River  above 
Helena.  And  there  are  a  number  of  other 
projects  throughout  the  State. 

Our  host  State  of  Utah,  too.  has  an  ex- 
panding program  of  small  project  construc- 
tion under  the  administration  of  the  Utah 
Water  and  Power  Board. 

These  and  other  States  have  done  much  to 
advance  the  technology  and  to  magnify  the 
role  of  the  States  In  water  resource  develop- 
ment. You  may  be  assured  that  your  efforts 
are  known  and  appreciated  by  the  Federal 
agencies  engaged  In  this  field. 
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In  the  limited  time  remaining,  I  would 
like  to  deal  with  some  specific  areas  In  which 
the  States,  the  Federal  Government,  and 
allied  water  resource  organizations  can  well 
accelerate  our  efforts,  either  Individually, 
cooperatively,  or  both.  These  are  a  few 
things  we  can  do  or  do  more  effectively  to 
meet  water  supply  challenges  of  the  future. 

1.    ACCELERATE    RESEARCH.    INVESTIGATIONS.    AND 
TECHNOLOGICAL    IMPROVEMENTS 

Under  the  impact  of  the  cold  war  and  the 
r.ice  for  the  moon,  teclinologlcal  advances 
are  being  made  at  probably  the  fastest  rate 
in  history.  We  must  accelerate  research  In 
hydrology,  hydraulics,  and  the  entire  water 
resource  Geld  In  order  that  new  discoveries 
in  materials,  electronics,  automation,  com- 
puters, use  of  radioactive  Isotopes,  and  other 
areas  of  engineering  and  pure  science  be  ap- 
plied with  dispatch  where  appropriate  and 
feasible.  Wf  In  the  Bureau,  for  example,  are 
currently  studying  the  poaslbllHy  of  using 
rAdioaoitve  .aotopea  to  measure  the  eflklency 
of  hydroele«)irtc  turbine*.  Theee  and  other 
breakthroufhs  uf  phyalci\l  and  chemlcnl  acl* 
rnce  and  e)>al<><*«''""»«  huve  the  potentiality 
f'f  (trrtuly  ImpnnlnK  o\»r  rtTorta  and  rtductnit 
r<v!«(it  of  protrct  ronvtrvirtion,  opemtlon,  and 
M'niiitcnanco.  Wise  rxpvndtiure  of  reaearch 
funds  tudo)  on  ptvy  off  handaomrly  In  the 
future  And  uU  public  agendet  should  freely 
share  their  findings  und  participate  In  the 
benefits, 

For  scvtrr  1  years  now.  the  Bureau  has  been 
engaged  in  research  to  develop  practical 
methods  of  reducing  evaporation  from  stur- 
nge  reservoirs,  The  Importance  of  this  re- 
search Is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  some 
17.7  million  acre-feet  of  water  are  lost  an- 
nually through  evaporation  from  fresh- 
water reservoirs  and  lakes  in  the  17  Western 
States  alone.  Salvage  of  a  major  part  of 
this  loss  would  be  the  same  as  discovering 
new  water   where  none  existed   before 

In  recent  months,  we  have  brought  State 
Institutions  Into  cooperative  research  efforts 
in  this  area.  Utah  State  University,  for  ex- 
ample, has  contracted  to  study  the  physical 
and  economic  feasibility  of  applying  evap- 
oration-retarding chemicals  on  reservoir 
surfaces  by  the  use  of  low-flying  aircraft. 
The  university's  research  program  seeks  to 
develop  suitable  techniques  and  equipment 
for  field  tests  on  a  reservoir  of  about  3,000 
acres.  The  Bureau  also  has  a  contract  with 
the  Desert  Research  Institute  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada,  under  which  the  Institute 
Is  to  study  climatic  and  meteorological  fac- 
tors of  evarkDration  and  their  Influence  on 
the  process  of  placing  evaporation-reducing 
chemicals  on  water  surfaces. 

State  educational  Institutions  also  are  as- 
sisting the  Bureau  In  its  program  of  weather- 
modification  research,  undertaken  early  this 
year  in  coop<.!ratlon  w  ith  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  Weather  Bureau.  Con- 
tracts have  been  executed  with  the  National 
Resources  Institute  of  the  University  of 
Wyoming;  the  Institute  of  Atmospheric 
Sciences  of  the  South  Dakota  School  of 
Mines  and  Technology;  and  the  Desert  Re- 
search Institute  of  the  University  of  Nevada. 
These  Institutions  are  studying  meteorologi- 
cal conditions  and  methods  of  Inducing  pre- 
cipitation from  suitable  moisture-bearing  air 
masses. 

The  individual  States  also  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  Initiative  in  undertaking 
research  in  many  areas  of  water  resource 
development.  Through  the  several  State 
universities,  advances  are  being  made  to  im- 
prove and  supplement  water  supplies,  to  en- 
hance basic  knowledge  In  the  hydro  sciences, 
and  to  cooi>erate  with  and  assist  Federal 
agencies  In  their  research  programs  Ex- 
amples of  svch  research.  In  addition  to  those 
already  named.  Include  the  work  being  car- 
ried out  In  hydrology  at  the  University  of 
Idaho,  sedimentation  at  Colorado  State  Uni- 
versity, water  salvage   at  the   University  of 


Arizona,  and  crop-water  requirements  at  the 
University  of  California. 

Continuing  research  efforts  are  essential  If 
our  water  resource  developments  are  not  to 
be  nullified  by  waste.  Improper  use,  or  pol- 
lution. State  colleges  can  assist  in  special 
studies  of  water  uses  and  efficiencies  of  tise 
for  particular  purposes.  What  are  the  econ- 
omies of  production  of  particular  crops  on 
different  soils  with  varying  quantities  of 
water?  More  complete  records  are  needed 
in  most  areas  of  canal  diversion,  and  stream 
and  well  pumping. 

The  Increasing  emphasis  on  outdoor  recre- 
ation warrants  emphasis  on  the  value  of 
recreational  use  of  multipurpose  water  proj- 
ects. Continued  and  greater  participation  In 
some  areas  Is  needed  In  development  and 
administration  of  recreational  use  of  res- 
ervoir areas, 

Resetirch  and  Investigation  efforts  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclumntlon  have  Increased  dur- 
\\\^  recent  years.  In  lOdO  onlv  9931.000  was 
budfrcKHl  for  reeearch  and  19.038,487  for  In- 
veaiiKntluns  and  advance  planntnR;  com* 
fiarnhie  fli;ures  for  the  1009  budiret  are  |3,- 
Sfta.oou  and  lia.MI.OOO,  rMsecUvely.  I  hnpe 
thai  comparable  aupport  for  these  alUlm* 
pnrtnnt  artlvltlea  U  being  flvrn  In  the  SUtM. 

1.   AfiVANCK     COMMUCMRNMVK     rTATtWinK      AND 
•AJKINWUM  PLANNtNO 

Increa.'^InK   prcasUTM  for    t'  (f   our 

limited  water  suppllea  In  ttir  \\r  ■  under- 
score  the  need  for  greater  enipla-^.  !i  com- 
prehcnslve  statewide  and  basinwiue  planning 
of  water  resource  conaervaiion  and  develop- 
ment. Here  the  State  engineer  must  play 
an  especially  vital  role.  Working  in 
harmony.  State  engineers  and  water  t>oard 
officials  of  a  river  basin  can  contribute  Im- 
measurably to  the  full  development  of  trib- 
utary streams  and  rivers  within  the  basin 
and  thus  assure  Integration  of  basin  re- 
sources for  the  widest  possible  use  in  the 
public  interest. 

A  prime  example  of  this  cooperative 
effort  is  the  development  of  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Basin.  With  cooperation  and 
mutual  understanding,  the  State  engineers 
and  water  boards  of  the  five  upi>er  basin 
States  have  worked  closely  with  the  Bureau 
and  the  Congress  to  bring  into  fruition  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project  and  par- 
ticipating projects.  All  State  engineers  of  the 
West  can  share  tlie  pride  of  these  engineers 
in  their  cooperative  achievement.  Already. 
the  partially  completed  project  is  an  inter- 
national showpiece  of  multiple-use  planning 
and  development  of  a  major  river  basin  in  a 
semiarid  region. 

The  basin  approach  to  water  resource  de- 
velopment planning,  as  you  are  aware,  also 
has  been  most  successfully  applied  In  the 
Lone-Star  State  by  the  Texas  Study  Commis- 
sion. This  approach  to  integrated  resource 
planning  is  Incorporated  In  the  Aspinall  and 
Anderson  bills  now  before  the  Congress. 
These  bills.  In  substance,  would  authorize  the 
establishment  of  study  commissions  pat- 
terned after  the  Texas  Study  Commission 
for  all  river  basins  where  such  coop>erative 
action  Is  desired.  My  experience  of  a  quar- 
ter century  In  western  resource  development 
has  convinced  me  of  the  need  both  for  the 
basinwlde  approach  to  planning  and  for  the 
maximum  participation  in  such  planning  by 
the  States  Involved.  I  solicit  your  atten- 
tion to  this  basin  planning  legislation  which 
is  sponsored  by  two  outstanding  western 
legislators.  It  merits  your  serious  considera- 
tion and  your  supp>ort. 

Basinwlde  planning,  of  course,  puts  nddi- 
tlonal  burdens  upon  the  States  for  Investiga- 
tions and  review  of  proposed  projects  and  for 
determination  of  water  rights  This  Is  es- 
pecially true  in  States  like  Utah  and  Wyo- 
ming which  are  Intersected  by  more  thaJi 
one  drainage  basin.  The  administration  has 
recognized  this  problem  ai>d  has  recom- 
mended  legislation  to  make  Federal   grants 


for   States  to   accomplish  the  planning  re- 
quired for  basinwlde  development. 

One  of  the  pressing  needs  for  State-Fed- 
eral cooperation  In  this  area  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  common  basis  for  appraisal  of 
water  needs  advanced  by  the  various  com- 
petinij  users  of  water,  and  amicable  settle- 
ment of  such  differences  in  the  public  in- 
terest. With  increasing  frequency,  projects 
are  being  unduly  delayed  or  even  frustrated 
by  conflicts  over  future  uses  which  normally 
must  be  worked  out  within  the  States  in- 
volved. Such  conflicts  are  bound  to  increase, 
both  In  number  and  intensity,  as  the  avail- 
able water  supply  dmilnlshes.  We  can  help 
the  individual  States  by  providing  objective 
data  from  our  studies  or  by  keeping  them  in- 
formed of  practical  solution*  that  have  been 
workod  out  elsewhere, 

a,  trriLIZE  INTEaSTATI  and  INTERNATIONAL  COM- 
PACTS TO  AVOtO  0»  aCDUCS  XtSLAT*  AND  COSTS 
or  LTTtQATlON 

I  f«<el  that  UUa  Injunction  doe*  not  require 
amphncatlon  in  thU  conferenot.  limply  be- 
CA\w  U  I*  a  tact  that  the  We*l  I*  about  a 
half  teiilury  ah^ad  t>f  the  re*t  of  the  country 
In  the  dex-elopment  and  utlllaaUon  of  com* 
p»eU.  Tbt  current  rAjMd  a«v«lopm«At  of  th« 
upp«r  Colorado  Rlwr  ttorM*  project,  of 
couree,  is  a  tesUmony  to  the  effectlvrnps*  of 
a  forward-looking  InUrsUte  comprtoi  m  re- 
solving differences  and  allocatinn  wiuer  sup- 
ply In  one  of  our  mo*t  moisture-deficient 
region*. 

4.  SE1:K  TO  IMPaOVE  AND  BRING  ABOTTT  NEEDED 
VNTORMmr  IN  OLTl  WATER  LAW*  AND 
POIICIES 

To  assure  continued  cooperation  In  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  and  in  other 
western  river  basins,  there  must  be  con- 
certed effort  to  modernize  and  to  achieve 
uniformity  and  legal  compatibility  of  the 
water  laws  of  the  respective  States  We  are 
hopeful  that  the  State  engineers,  with  their 
technical  skills  and  knowledge  of  basin 
w^ater  resource  development,  will  continue  to 
strive  to  achieve  modernization  and  uni- 
formity of  laws  pertaining  both  to  surface 
and  subsurface  waters,  and  to  iron  out  differ- 
ences in  basic  principles  of  water  rights  and 
properties.  Changing  national  patterns  in 
such  factors  as  the  urban-rural  population 
balance  and  in  leisure  and  recreational  ac- 
tivities focvis  attention  upon  the  adequacy 
of  existing  water  codes. 

One  of  the  difficult  problems  In  this  area 
is  the  padding  and  pyramiding  of  water 
rights  that  have  occurred  In  some  States. 
If  accepted  at  face  value,  these  "paper 
rights"  frequently  sufiBce  to  exhaust  the 
annual  supply  of  a  given  stream  and  leave 
no  water  for  new  developments.  Such  sit- 
uations, as  many  of  you  are  aware,  are  in- 
creasingly a  cause  of  concern  and  it  is  my 
conviction  that  unless  these  padded  and 
pyran^lded  rights  are  sought  out  and  elimi- 
nated by  the  States,  there  will  t>e  Increas- 
ing demands  that  the  Congress  consider  some 
sort  of  Federal  legislation  to  deal  with  the 
problem  as  a  condition  of  congressional  au- 
thorisation and  appropriation  of  funds  for 
future  development  on  the  streams  affected 
Some  States,  I  am  pleased  to  report,  have 
acted  to  cope  with  this  problem  in  recent 
changes  In  water  codes,  and  I  hope  that 
State  engineers  and  water  rights  boards 
in  other  areas  where  such  conditions  exist 
will  emulate  their  example 

State  engineers  also  can  contribute  to 
movements  to  achieve  greater  uniformity 
amonij  Federal  laws  governing  reclamation, 
flood  cjontrol.  soil  conservation,  water  pollu- 
tion, recreation,  fish  and  wildlife  and  other 
policies  affecting  national  growth  and  pros- 
perity We  have  no  apologies  to  make  for 
the  p<:)llcles  which  have  t>een  developed  in 
six  decades  of  water  resource  development 
under  the  reclamation  laws,  and  we  are 
supporting  the  efforts  of  the  administration 
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to  achieve  greater  uniformity  among  the 
laws,  policies,  and  procedures  of  the  multiple 
Federal  agencies  engaged  in  water  resource 
development. 

5      UTILIZE    AVAILABLE    FEDERAL    PROGRAMS 

Most  State  engineers  and  other  State  water 
officials  were  among  the  stanch  supporters 
of  the  National  Reclamation  Association  In 
Its  efforts  to  achieve  authorization  of  the 
Small  Reclamation  projects  program  in  the 
early  1950's.  However,  since  the  program  was 
authorized  In  1956.  water  user  organiza- 
tions in  only  eight  reclamation  States  and 
Hawaii  have  initiated  requests  for  projects 
under  this  program.  Total  participation 
under  this  program,  which  provides  Federal 
grants  and  loans  up  to  a  maximum  of  $5 
million  to  a  project.  Is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing   summary : 

Small  reclamation  projects 


State 

Applications 
approved 

Amount  of 

loans  and 

crants 

Arii^iriLi            .....-...-..-.- 

2 

U 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
7 

$7,  400,  000 

(' all  torn  la 

35.  405.  y^JO 

Coior;i'lo 

270,  ax  1 

4,  51 4.1 »» 

Idaho              --- 

2,  4yH,  0(W 

Nevada                     

tW<.  IX  K) 

y42,  100 

Texas                  -     

8,  t>i7. 1)00 

Utah             

7, 047,  000 

Total            

67,  437. 030 

A  new  Federal  program  now  underway,  the 
area  redevelopment  program,  also  should  be 
of  interest  to  State  water  officials.  It  may  be 
that  we  have  been  doing  our  Job  too  well 
here  in  the  West,  but  the  greatest  amount  of 
Interest  in  irrigation  development  under  this 
program  so  far  has  been  evinced  by  rural 
areas  In  the  East  and  the  South.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  is  one  of  the  Federal 
agencies  participating  in  this  program  and  I 
solicit  your  attention  to  it. 

I  am  sure  that  you  were  as  pleased  as  we 
were  with  the  recent  actions  of  the  Congress 
in  authorizing  several  new  major  reclamation 
projects.  This  congressional  support  in  a 
period  when  the  reclamation  program  has 
been  a  whipping  boy  for  agricultural  sur- 
pluses in  other  areas  is  most  gratifying  to 
us  who  acutely  feel  the  need  for  an  author- 
ized shelf  of  projects  adequate  to  keep  con- 
struction moving  forward  on  a  consistent 
basis.  With  the  addition  of  the  new  proj- 
ects to  our  going  program,  I  believe  the  Bu- 
reau or  Reclamation  can  Justify  annual  ap- 
propriation requests  in  excess  of  $300  million 
for  much  of  the  current  decade.  This,  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree,  represents  real  economic 
progress  for  the  Western  States. 

The  Importance  of  unified  State  action  in 
furthering  resources  development  is  empha- 
sized by  the  concerted  and  aggressive  action 
taken  by  the  State  of  Colorado  in  the  recent 
congressional  consideration  of  the  Frying- 
pan-Arkansas  project.  Coloradans  repre- 
senting a  cross  section  of  the  State's  business 
and  political  life  displayed  impressive  una- 
nimity in  support  of  the  bill,  so  vital  to  the 
State's  growth.  It  was  one  of  the  great-est 
displays  of  solidarity  on  major  reclamation 
legislation  in  Colorado  history  and  resulted 
in  passage  of  a  bill  which  had  lost  out  in 
previous  actions  when  unanimity  was  lack- 
ing. This  demonstrated  ability  of  congres- 
sional and  State  officials  and  water-user 
groups  to  work  in  unity  for  needed  resource 
development  is  commended  for  attention  by 
officials  of  the  other  Western  States. 

In  this  regard,  I  also  enjoin  you  and  other 
State  officials  to  do  everything  you  can  to 
educate  your  colleagues  and  other  Influential 
people  in  other  States  on  the  water  needs  of 
the  West.  Much  time  and  energy  has  been 
spent  by  us  in  the  past  year  trying  to  an- 
swer Inquiries  on  why  it  Is  necessary  to  de- 


velop water  In  the  West  when  we  have 
mountains  of  agricultural  surpluses  In  stor- 
age. This  question  Is  raised  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  consistently  emphasized 
the  long-term  nature  of  reclamation  devel- 
opment and  despite  the  inclusion  of  pro- 
visos against  the  growth  of  crops  currently 
in  :5urplus  In  most  recent  project  authoriza- 
tions. All  of  us  Interested  in  continued  wa- 
ter resource  development  In  the  West  must 
continually  strive  to  Inform  people  and  or- 
ganizations elsewhere  on  the  overwhelming 
need  to  develop  our  extremely  limited  water 
resources  to  the  maximum,  in  the  public  In- 
terest, and  the  role  that  irrigation  plays  In 
the  economic  aspects  of  this  program. 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  informal  observance  this  year  of  the 
60th  anniversary  of  the  reclamation  pro- 
gram. During  these  six  decades,  this  agency 
ha,s  administered  the  Investment  of  W.8 
bll'.lon  In  the  construction  of  132  projects  or 
units  of  projects  in  18  Western  States.  Proj- 
ects authorized  or  under  construction  pro- 
vide for  an  additional  Investment  of  $4.7 
billion. 

We  In  the  Bureau  do  not  look  upon  these 
projects  as  purely  Federal  undertakings. 
They  are,  rather.  U:>cal  resource  development 
cajjital  investments— built  with  Federal. 
State,  and  water-user  participation.  And  to 
those  of  us  who  understand  the  Implications 
of  water  resource  development  In  the  West, 
there  is  Itltle  doubt  that  these  essentially 
local  resources  projects  have  a  large  measure 
of  national  importance.  If  anyone  doubts 
th.s.  I  invite  him  to  visit  the  thriving  Utah 
communities  along  the  Wasatch  front,  as 
well  as.  Phoenix,  Yakima,  Boise,  and  many 
other  commercial-industrial  centers  whose 
present  size  and  prosperity  Is  based  largely 
upon  a  water  supply  regulation  made  pos- 
sible by  Federal  reclamation  projects. 

The  water  resource  developments  of  the 
past  60  years  Federal,  State,  and  private — 
have  played  a  major  role  In  the  amazing 
population  and  Industrial  growth  of  the 
West.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  continued 
water  resource  conservation  and  develop- 
ment will  play  an  even  more  important  role 
during  the  next  half  century  and  beyond. 

As  water  resource  officials,  we  have  a  com- 
m.)n  interest  In  solving  the  technical,  legal. 
and  financial  problems  that  may  delay  or 
impede  this  development  program.  These 
problems  are  and  will  continue  to  be  mani- 
fold and  complex.  They  will  demand  the 
utmost  in  effort  and  cooperation.  We  In  the 
B  ireau  of  Reclamation  assure  you  of  our 
Interest  in  and  personal  concern  for  con- 
ti.iued  resource  development  In  the  West. 
And  we  solicit  your  continued  cooperation  on 
this  two-way  street  to  area  population 
growth  and  industrial  expansion. 


NEEDED:  EQUIT.^BLE  OIL  IMPORT 
CONTROL  SYSTEM— JOBS  FOR 
AMERICANS,  NOT  A  DOLE- 
SEVERE  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND 
LOSS  OP  MARKETS  RESULT  FROM 
PRESENT  POLICY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Madam  President. 
there  continue.=;  to  be  a  pressing  need 
for  the  estabUshment  of  a  more  equi- 
table control  system  for  the  imports  of 
crude  oil  and  its  derivatives  and  prod- 
ucts, including  residual  fuel  oil. 

The  existmg  program  is  disruptive  of 
the  domestic  fuels  industries.  It  does 
not  seem  sufficiently  to  take  into  account 
the  need  to  assure  an  adequate  supply 
of  fuels  to  meet  any  national  emergency 
or  condition  growing  out  of  interna- 
tional political  developments  which 
would  disrupt  the  supply  of  fuels  from 
foreign     countries.     Parenthetically,     I 


express  the  emphatic  view  that  too  much 
reliance  is  placed  in  this  country  at  this 
time  on  foreign  supplies  of  residual  fuel 
oil.  This  reliance  on  offshore  sources 
by  too  many  utility,  industrial,  and  de- 
fense installation  u.sers  is  dangerous. 
And  it  does  nothing  to  restore  economic 
strength  to  many  areas  of  our  country 
now  suffering  sevei-e  unemployment  and 
business  recessions  caused  by  loss  of 
markets  for  their  mineral-fuel  products. 
That  which  is  needed  is  an  oil  im- 
port control  system  which  will  provide  a 
fair  access  to  markets  for  domestic 
fuels— a  system  which  will  enable  these 
domestic  industries  to  maintain  a  level 
of  production  and  transportation  ade- 
quate as  a  base  from  which  to  expand 
supplies  at  any  time  national  defense  or 
a  sudden  emergency  should  require. 

There  must  be  reestablished  a  greater 
degree  of  stability  in  the  fuels  markets 
of  this  country. 

An  equitable  control  system  would 
provide  a  level  of  permissible  imports 
which  will  augment,  but  not  usurp,  the 
growing  energy  demands  of  American 
industrial  and  other  consumers.  And 
the  level  must  be  stabihzed  as  much  as 
possible  and  maintained  over  a  long- 
term  period  so  as  to : 

First.  Permit  proper  planning  for  fi- 
nancing new  and  replacement  produc- 
tion facilities; 

Second.  Make  possible  nece.ssary  de- 
velopment of  future  economical  trans- 
portation facilities  for  fuels; 

Third.  Encourage  the  signing  of 
long-term  contracts  by  coal  and  its  con- 
sumers as  a  principal  means  of  holding 
prices  down ;  and 

Fourth.  Stimulate  increased  explora- 
tion activity  by  the  domestic  oil  indus- 
try. 

Important  coal  producing  areas  of  our 
country  must  be  enabled  to  reduce  un- 
employment and  to  restore  economically 
depressed  communities  to  healthy  .status. 
As  a  means  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  proper  and  necessary  ob- 
jectives, the  National  Coal  Policy  Con- 
ference, representing  coal  producers,  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  tiie 
coal-carrying  railroads,  major  coal  con- 
suming utilities,  and  manufacturers  of 
coal  mining  machinery  and  equipment, 
in  concert  with  the  Independent  Petro- 
leum Association  of  America  and  the 
Texas  Independent  Producers  and  Roy- 
alty Owners,  have  recommended  a  per- 
tinent amendment  to  the  proposed 
Trade  Extension  Act— H.R.  11970— now 
under  consideration  by  the  Committee 
on  Finance.  I  have  recorded  my  sup- 
port in  a  statement  to  the  committee. 
I  will  continue  to  urge  its  acceptance. 

Meanwhile,  the  National  Coal  Policy 
Conference,  Inc.,  in  behalf  of  its  state 
committees  from  Illinois,  Indiana.  Ken- 
tucky, Maryland.  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia — 
working  for  the  economic  recovery  of 
the  bituminous  coal  industry,  published 
today  in  the  Wa.^hington  Post  a  mes- 
sage addressed  to  President  Kennedy  in 
the  form  of  an  advertisement.  Its 
headline:  "Americans  Need  Jobs — Not 
a  Dole.  Mr.  President." 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  attention  of 
all   Members   be   directed    to   the   Coal 
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Policy  Conference  message  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  thf  United  States,  because  I 
have  the  feeling  that  it  is  a  message 
which  could  and  perhaps  should  be  ad- 
dressed wit  1  equal  appropriateness  to 
the  Congress.  Therefore,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  the  text  of  that 
message — acivertisement — as  publL-^hed 
on  page  A-:l  of  the  Washington,  DC  , 
Post,  Tuesd£.y.  August  21,  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Amfricans  Need  Jobs — Not  a  Dole,  Mr. 
President 

President  Kennedy:  We  must  end  unem- 
ployment and  move  the  economy  ahead  as 
you  said  In  your  recent  television  address  on 
the  state  of  the  Nation's  economy. 

But  a  dole  and  a  handout  of  surplus  food 
are  not  the  answer. 

Only  Jobs  will  solve  America's  economic 
problems. 

Extended  unemployment  compensation,  aid 
to  children  of  the  unemployed.  Job  retrain- 
ing,   work    camps    for     unemployed    youth 

•  •  •  all  of  these  things  are  fine  and  what 
you  have  dont:  to  ease  the  hardship  of  Amer- 
ica's unfortunate  unemployed  families  is 
commendable  But  they  are  only  stopgap 
measures. 

You  say  thf^t  employment  and  income  are 
rising  nationally  and  that  other  economic  In- 
dicators do  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
we  are  entering  a  new  recession. 

Unfortunat«^ly.  this  Is  not  true  of  coal  com- 
munities. Unemployment  In  some  coal 
communities  Is  not  5  or  6  percent — like  the 
national  average — but  as  high  as  35  or  40 
percent. 

Our  people  want  Jobs. 

You  can  help  put  them  to  work — right 
now — In  the  coalfields  of  West  Virginia. 
Pennsylvania.   Kentucky.   Illinois,  and  Ohio 

•  •  *  pockets  of  persistent  unemployment 
and  economic  distress  •  •  •  In  which,  as 
you  said  In  yoiu-  TV  address,  coal  miners  can 
no  longer  find  Jobs  to  support  their  families. 

How  can  you  create  the  Jobs  oiu  people 
want  and  need? 

By  using  the  powers  of  your  office  to  stem 
the  flood  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil  im- 
ports. 

This  Imported  waste  product  of  foreign 
refining  operations  is  taking  jobs  away  from 
American  coal  miners  In  those  very  pockets 
of  distress  where  the  Government  has  been 
forced  to  undertake  expensive  temporary  re- 
medial action  If  you  cut  back  the  amount 
of  residual  oil  which  can  now  be  Imported, 
and  limit  Imports  In  the  future,  many  of  the 
unemployed  miners  will  again  find  work  and 
become  self-supporting.  No  longer  will  their 
families  be  subjected  to  the  degrading  ex- 
perience of  living  on  Government  handouts. 
They  will  again  become  taxpayers — good  cus- 
tomers of  the  local  merchant. 

The  coal  Industry  is  the  key  to  economic 
recovery  in  many  of  the  Nation's  pockets  of 
unemployment. 

But  the  coal  Industry  cannot  expand  pro- 
duction and  employment:  It  cannot  put 
these  unemployed  miners  back  to  work  at 
productive  Jobs  as  long  as  Imported  waste 
residual  oil  is  permitted  to  take  over  coal 
markets. 

The  power  lo  end  this  threat  to  economic 
expansion,  to  expanded  employment,  to  eco- 
nomic vigor  and  growth  in  widespread  areas 
of  the  Nation,  rests  with  you,  Mr.  President. 

We  respectfully  urge  you  to  act  today. 

This  message  Is  published  by  the  National 
Coal  Policy  Conference,  Inc.,  In  behalf  of 
the  following  State  committees  working  for 
the  economic  recovery  of  the  bituminous 
coal  Industry: 

The  Illinois  State  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Policy  Conference. 


The  Indiana  Stat*"  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional C^'nl  Pi.'licy   C'M.ference 

Tlie  Kentucky  .^tate  C'  mmittec  of  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Policy  Conference 

The  M.iryland  St.-ite  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Pulley  Couierence. 

The  Ohio  State  Committee  of  the  National 
Coal  Policy  Conference. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Committee  of  the 
National  Coal  Policy  Conference. 

The  Tennessee  State  Committee  of  the 
National  Coal  Policy  Conference. 

The  Virginia  State  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Policy  Conference 

The  West  Virginia  State  Committee  of  the 
National  Coal  Policy  Conference. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Madam  President, 
perhaps  there  is  some  measure  of  exag- 
geration in  the  frame  of  reference  ap- 
plied to  use  of  the  word  "dole."  but  I  do 
know  that  the  coal  policy  conference 
committees  of  the  several  coal-producing 
States  are  totally  accurate  m  expressing 
the  view  that  Americans  need  jobs. 
And  there  is  an  undei-siandable  wrath 
that  Americans  have  been  displaced  and 
are  being  displaced  from  their  jobs  more 
and  more  by  the  permitted  influx  of 
larger  and  larger  and  larger  quantities  of 
a  waste  product — yes,  a  waste  product — 
of  foreign  oil  refineries 


PROGRESS  OF  RADIO  BROADCAST- 
ING INDUSTRY 

Mr.  CAPEHART  Madam  President, 
every  day  we  are  impre.'ised  more  and 
more  by  the  degree  to  which  the  radio 
broadcasting  industry  has  became  a  part 
of  living  in  America 

Its  progress  in  40  year.";  has  been 
phenomenal.  The  ar.ttiina  which  dots 
the  countryside  of  nearly  every  commu- 
nity has  become  a  source  of  vital,  neces- 
sary information  making  life  better  for 
all  of  us. 

The  broadcasting  industiT  has  not 
achieved  such  progress  'without  its  prob- 
lems, economic  and  governmental.  The 
amazing  fact  is  that  it  has  made  such 
progress  in  the  face  of  sucii  great 
obstacles. 

Great  as  has  been  the  progress  of  the 
broadcasting  industry — great  as  its  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation  has  become — there  still 
are  underserved  areas  around  the  Na- 
tion How  to  provide  that  needed  im- 
provement has  been  the  subject  of  many 
discussions  in  the  Congress  and  much 
legislation. 

Everybody  agrees  complete  service  is 
desirable.  Everybody  agrees  it  must  be 
provided  without  injury  to  any  segment 
of  the  industry.  Just  as  in  other  phases 
of  our  commercial  life  the  .small  busi- 
ness is  the  bulwark  of  a  stable,  free- 
enterprise  economy,  so  the  local  stations, 
many  of  them  daytime  operators,  are 
essential  to  the  long-range  continuation 
and  further  development  of  the  service 
which  the  industry  provides.  Thrive 
they  must.  At  the  same  time,  we  have 
an  obligation  to  provide  an  adequate 
service  to  those  underserved  areas  still 
on  broadcasting  maps. 

It  was  in  an  attempt  to  solve  this 
problem  that  on  July  20.  1961.  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Geoi-gia 
IMr.TALMADGFl.  I  introduced  S.  2990.  to 
amend  the  Coniniunications  Act  of  1934. 

The  purpose  of  our  bill  was  to  require 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 


to  take  eflective  steps  at  once  to  improve 
radio  .service  to  millions  of  Americans 
who  have  received  inadequate  nighttime 
service   for  far   too   many   years. 

Some  have  said  that  after  more  than 
40  yea:-s  of  broadcasting  history,  almost 
60  percent  of  the  land  area  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  covering  more 
than  25  million  rural  ai:id  smalltown 
Americans,  is  without  acceptable  night- 
time radio  groundwave  signal.  This  is 
true  even  though  there  arc  some  2.000 
fuUtime  broadcast  statioi^s. 

These  25  million  Americans  rely  on 
clear  channel  skywave  signals  for  their 
only  source  of  nighttime  radio  service. 
Additional  millions  must  rely  on  clear 
channel  skywave  signals  for  their  only 
choice  of  nighttime  radio  programs. 

Because  of  the  Commission's  power 
ceiling  of  50  kilowatts,  the  skywave  sig- 
nals of  clear  channel  stations  are  not 
adequ&te  to  provide  acceptable  night- 
time radio  signals  to  these  25  million 
Americans. 

Because  of  the  laws  of  physics  and 
economics  and  the  nature  of  the  popula- 
tion distribution  in  the  continental 
United  States,  no  more  than  a  fraction  of 
the  millions  of  underserved  Americans 
can  be  provided  with  acceptable  night- 
time groundwave  sigmals. 

Thus,  adequate  nighttime  radio  serv- 
ice can  be  accomplished  only  by  improv- 
ing the  nighttime  skywave  signals  of 
clear  channel  stations.  I  am  told  the 
only  feasible  way  to  do  this  is  to  keep 
clear  channel  frequencies  free  of  fur- 
ther duplication  and  authorize  class  I-A 
clear  channel  stations  to  operate  with 
power  in  excess  of  50  kilowatts. 

Although  the  Federal  Communicati'^ns 
Commission  has  recogmzed  for  a  long 
time  the  existence  of  the  problem  of 
inadequate  nighttime  radio  service,  it 
has  done  nothing  to  remedy  the  prob- 
lem. In  fact,  the  Commission  in  the 
sumer  of  1961  propKised  to  take  action 
which  would  worsen  rather  than  improve 
the  situation. 

It  was  because  of  these  facts,  which 
are  recited  in  greater  detail  in  volume 
107,  part  10,  page  12974  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  July  20.  1961, 
that  Senator  Talmadge  and  I  cospon- 
sored  S.  2290  which  would  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  so  a.'^  to 
prohibit  duplication  or  breakdown  of 
class  I-A  clear  channel  frequencies  be- 
yond that  authorized  as  of  July  1,  1961. 
We  were,  and  are,  of  the  opinion  tiiat 
the  section  SOS'O  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  expressly  authorizes 
the  Commission  to  improve  service  to 
the  millions  living  in  the  present  radio 
"desert"  by  permitting  class  I-A  clear 
channel  stations  to  operate  with  power 
in  excess  of  50  kilowatts.  The  resolu- 
tion pjissed  by  the  Senate  in  1938  iS. 
Res.  294)  which  expre.ssed  a  viewpoint 
against  the  use  of  higher  power  did  not 
amend  the  basic  law.  died  with  that  ses- 
sion of  Congress  and  is  in  no  way  a  oar 
to  the  authorization  of  higher  power  by 
the  FCC.  Accordingly,  our  bill.  S.  2290, 
did  not  propose  to  amend  that  iwnion 
of  the  existing  law  which  gives  the  Com- 
mission the  power  to  authorize  higher 
power. 

This,  in  brief,  was  the  setting  which 
led  to  the  introduction  of  S.  2290  wliich 
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is  still  pending   before  the   Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Similar  legislation  was  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Hearings 
were  held  by  the  House  and  on  July  2, 
1962.  it  enacted  House  Resolution  714. 

House  Resolution  714  urges  that  all  of 
the  existing  clear  channels  be  preserved 
by  the  CtHnmission  in  their  present  status 
for  a  period  of  1  year.  The  report  ac- 
companying House  Resolution  714  em- 
phasizes that  the  1-year  moratoriimi 
would  give  all  class  I-A  clear  channel  sta- 
tions an  opportunity  to  file  with  the  Com- 
mission applications  for  the  use  of  power 
in  excess  of  50  kilowatts.  Finally,  House 
Resolution  714  makes  clear  the  view  of 
the  House  that  the  Commission  is  free 
to  and  should  authorize  the  use  of  power 
in  excess  of  50  kilowatts  by  clear  channel 
stations  where  the  use  of  higher  power 
will  bring  improved  nighttime  radio  serv- 
ice to  underserved  rural  regions  and  oth- 
erwise serve  the  public  interest. 

Let  me  say.  Madam  President,  that  I 
endorse  House  Resolution  714  as  wise  and 
needed.  Had  we  not  faced  such  a 
crowded  schedule  in  the  Senate,  I  would 
have  strongly  urged  that  the  Senate  take 
similar  action.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  questionable  whether  such  action  is 
now  needed.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  Commission  will  not  heed  the  excel- 
lent advice  of  the  House. 

All  Americans  should  receive  adequate 
radio  lervice.  This  problem  can  be 
solved  easily  and  without  harm  to  any- 
one by  keeping  all  of  our  clear  channels 
intact  and  free  of  further  duplication 
and  by  authorizing  higher  power  as  sug- 
gested by  House  Resolution  714.  We 
also  know  that  clear  channels  and  higher 
power  are  valuable  both  now  and  in  the 
future  in  civil  and  military  defense. 

I  commend  the  House  for  its  wisdom  in 
enacting  House  Resolution  714  and  urge 
the  Commission  to  implement  its  sug- 
gestions at  once. 


I  Introduced  In  the  Senate  the  original 
bin  concerning  captioned  films  for  the  deaf 
bec^vise  I  and  my  colleagues  recognized  the 
urgent  need  for  a  means  by  which  the  edu- 
cation-l.  cultural,  and  entertainment  value 
of  lUms  might  be  available  to  the  deaf,  and 
particularly  the  deaf  children  In  our  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  el.=  ewhere,  who.  through  lack 
of  hearing,  were  denied  the  opportunities  for 
knowledge  through  sound  films. 

The  obvious  need  can  quickly  be  under- 
stood while  watching  an  educational,  docu- 
mentary, or  current  events  film  on  televi- 
sion with  the  sound  turned  off.  It  appeared 
then  that  this  field  of  captioned  films  was 
one  that  could  be  properly  and  perhaps  only 
served  through  an  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  The  worthwhlleness  of  the 
program  is  best  attested  to  by  the  enthusi- 
astic response  it  has  received. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  demand  for 
captioned  films  Is  increasing  even  more  rap- 
Idly  than  had  been  anticipated.  I  there- 
fore wish  to  convey  to  your  committee  my 
hope  that  such  amendments  as  may  be 
needed  to  cirry  out  the  original  intent  ol 
the  act  be  adopted. 

I  would  Indeed  be  grateful  if  you  would 
convey  to  your  present  and  my  former  col- 
leagues on  the  most  Important  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  my  warm  re- 
gards and  high  esteem. 

With  warm  reL-ords. 
Sincerely, 

William  A.  Ptjrtell. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Madam  President, 

is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


FILMS  FOR  THE  DEAF 

Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President,  when  I 
commented  on  the  passage  of  S.  2511 — 
captioned  films  for  the  deaf — earlier 
this  month,  I  paid  tribute  to  the  diligent 
work  of  the  former  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, Senator  Purtell,  who  intro- 
duced S.  1889  in  the  85th  Congress  which 
resulted  in  establishing  the  initial  pro- 
gram of  captioned  films  for  the  deaf. 
Recently,  I  received  a  letter  from  Sena- 
tor Purtell  commenting  on  the  bill, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  Let  me  take  this 
occasion  to  reiterate  my  hope  that  the 
House  will  soon  take  favorable  action  on 
this  measure  which  means  so  much  to 
the  deaf  of  our  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

West  Habttord,  Conn., 

August  15. 1962. 
The  Honorable  Claiborne  Pell, 
VS.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa-!hington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pell:  I  Indeed  regret  the 
unavoidable  delay  In  replying  to  your  kind 
letter  of  August  2  relative  to  the  hearings 
on  S.  2511. 


FOOD  AND  AGRICLT^TURE  ACT 
OF  1962 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
what  is  the  pendine  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  un- 
finished business  is  H.R.  12391,  the  farm 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
•  H.R.  12391^  to  improve  and  protect 
farm  income,  to  reduce  costs  of  farm 
programs  to  the  Federal  Government,  to 
reduce  the  Federal  Government's  ex- 
cessive stocks  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities, to  maintain  reasonable  and  stable 
prices  of  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  to  consumers,  to  provide  ade- 
quate supplies  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities for  domestic  and  foreign  needs,  to 
conserve  natural  resources,  and  for  other 
pui"poses. 

PROCEDURE    BEFORE    COMMITTEE 
ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President, 
earlier  today  I  spoke  briefly  concerning 
proposed  legislation  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  which 
involves  authorization  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  larse  sums  of  money  to  build 
American  embassies  and  chanceries  and 
to  purchase  real  estate  abroad  for  use 
by  the  U.S.  Government. 

I  have  made  it  clear  in  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  that  I  shall  object  to  any 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  for  the  consideration  of  those 
bills  while  the  Senate  is  in  session.  I 
shall  oppose  those  bills  In  case  they 
should  be  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the 


Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.     If  the 
Foreign   Relations   Committee   proposes 
to  act  on  them  prior  to  adjournment  I 
shall  insist  that  a  quorum  be  present.     I 
shall   opfX)sc   any   polling    of   the   com- 
mittee members  in  regaid  to  those  bills, 
and   for   the   following   reason:     In   my 
judgment,   the  economy  of  the   United 
States  should  be  considered  to  be  of  the 
most  critical  concern   by   the   Congress 
and   the   House  of   Representatives   be- 
tween now  and  the  time  of  adjournment. 
Since    I    made   my   speech    earlier    in 
the    day,    the    A.ssociated    Press    ticker 
announced  that  the  national  debt  had 
risen  to  more  than  $300  billion  for  the 
first    time.    The    Treasury    announced 
yesterday  that  as  of  Augtist  15,  the  total 
debt    wa.s    $300,133,027,610.51.      That    is 
about  $1,600  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  country- :  but  the  per  capita 
debt  figure  is  well  below  the  World  War 
II   high   of   nearly    $2,000,    because    the 
population  has  increased  faster  than  the 
debt.    But  there  is  no  consolation  in  the 
fact  that  the  per  capita  debt  figure  has 
dropped    from   approximately   $2,000   to 
$1,600  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in   the   country,    because    a   per   capita 
national  debt  of  $1,600   for  every  man 
woman,  and  child  in  the   country   is   a 
serious  danger  signal,  and  we  had  better 
take  heed  of  it,  because,  as  I  have  .said  so 
many  times,  the  greatest  defense  weapon 
we  have  is  our  domestic  economy,  and  in 
my  judgment  it  Is  not  in  good  condition. 
I  have  been  subjected  to  a  considerable 
amount  of  criticism  and  misunderstand- 
ing because  this  year  I  had  a  live  pair 
against  the   foreien-aid   bill.     It  is  the 
first  time  in  my  18  years  in  the  Senate 
that  I  have  voted  against  a  foreign-aid 
bill.     I  am  in  favor  of  a  cood  and  eco- 
nomically sound  forcign-aid  bill;  but  in 
my   judument   those   criteria   were   not 
met  by  the  foreign-aid  bill  this  year.     In 
my  judgment  the  bill  this  year  author- 
ized the  expenditure  of  many  millions  of 
dollars     of     the     American     taxpayers' 
money  for  purposes  which  represented 
waste. 

So  the  record  Is  clear  that  I  urged 
postponement  of  consideration  of  the 
foreign-aid  bill  until  we  could  first  dis- 
pose of  our  own  appropriation  or  money 
bills,  and  until  we  could  dispose  of  the 
foreign  trade  bill,  and  until  we  could  dis- 
pose of  the  legislation  which  involves  our 
domestic  problems.  In  my  judgment  we 
should  take  care  of  America's  domestic 
problems  first,  and  then  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  foreign-aid  problems.  I  said 
then,  and  I  repeat  now,  that  we  put  the 
cart  before  the  horse.  I  know  very  well 
why  it  was  done.  The  State  Department 
was  eager  to  have  the  question  deter- 
mined, so  there  could  not  be  a  reversal 
before  the  time  of  adjournment,  just  as 
the  witnesses  for  the  State  Department 
this  morning  indicated  that  again  it  is 
seeking  to  "gallop  through"  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  some 
more  foreign-expenditure  authorization 
bills.  Consideration  of  such  proposals 
should  be  postponed  until  January;  we 
can  then  take  the  time  to  look  at  them, 
study  them,  and  ponder  and  deliberate 
on  them.  But  that  is  not  possible  now, 
under  the  rush  act  that  characterizes 
the  closing  days  of  any  session  of 
Congress. 


The  rush  act  is  now  on  to  the  rith 
degree.  As  ]  said  earlier  today,  I  will 
do  what  I  can  to  apply  the  brakes  and 
to  slow  up  the  mad  rush  for  the  passage 
of  bills  in  the  closing  days  of  the  session 
without  due  deliberation.  The  American 
taxpayers  are  entitled  to  that  service,  and 
I  intend  to  do  what  I  can  to  give  it  to 
them. 

Earlier  todiy  I  said  that  again  this 
morning  the  State  Department's  wit- 
nesses— as  they  have  been  prone  io  do 
in  the  past — vi  ere  arguing  that  we  should 
have  a  new  embassy  here  and  a  new 
chancery  there,  around  the  world,  be- 
cause the  French,  the  British,  the  Rus- 
sians, and  other  governments  are  in  the 
process  of  building  chanceries  and  em- 
bassies more  beautiful  or  more  com- 
modious than  ours.  Again,  my  question 
is,  "So  what?"  The  practice  of  economy 
would  be  a  raher  good  example  for  the 
United  States  :o  set. 

In  connection  with  some  of  our  allies 
and  some  of  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries of  the  world — which,  interestingly 
enough,  are  building  embassies  and 
chanceries  which,  in  my  judgment,  can- 
not be  reconciled  with  sound  economy 
on  the  part  of  their  own  treasuries — I 
point  out  that  you  and  I.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, symbolic  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States,  are  directly  and  in- 
directly supplying  the  money  for  many 
of  those  chanceries  and  embassies.  In 
short,  we  are  competing  with  our  own 
American  dollars  in  the  competitive  race 
abroad  to  "keep  up  with  the  Joneses  " 
Let  us  not  forget  that  the  national  debt 
of  the  United  States  is  many  millions  of 
dollars  greater  than  the  combined  na- 
tional debts  of  all  the  other  free  na- 
tions of  the  world.  Once  that  vital  sta- 
tistic sinks  into  ttie  consciousness  of  the 
American  taxpayers,  the  politicians  in 
the  Congress  will  be  asked  for  a  political 
accounting,  which  is  long  overdue. 

I  have  waged  this  battle  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  since  1947,  when  I  first 
offered  my  proposals  for  tax  reform,  I 
have  battled  ever  since  1947  for  tax  re- 
form, but  I  have  been  bumping  my  head 
against  the  stone  wall  of  indifference  m 
the  Congress.  But  the  American  people 
are  beginning  to  understand  the  sym- 
bolism of  the  battle  which  a  few  of  us 
have  been  waging  since  1947.  I  think 
the  American  taxpayers  will  make  clear 
to  the  politicians  that  they  have  had 
enough,  and  that  they  think  it  is  time 
for  the  politicians  to  start  doing  some- 
thing about  protecting  our  own  economy 
and  protecting  and  helping  the  tax- 
payers in  the  plight  in  which  they  find 
themselves. 

A  few  years  ago  I  sought  to  increase 
the  exemption  under  the  Federal  income 
tax,  for  those  in  the  low-income  brackets, 
from  $600  to  $1,000,  I  was  defeated  in 
that  attempt — which  was  not  a  new  ex- 
perience for  me  in  the  Senate,  because 
I  well  understand  the  importance  of 
having  liberals  at  least  challenge  pro- 
posed legislation  which  cannot  be  de- 
fended on  it.s  merits,  even  though  we  may 
be  overridden  by  powerful  political  forces 
in  the  Congress.  Finally  a  vote  was 
reached — not  on  my  proposal  to  increase 
the  exemption  to  $1,000;  I  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  having  it  voted  on — but  on  my 


subsequent  proposal  to  increase  the  ex- 
emption from  $600  to  $800,  Again,  I  was 
defeated.  However,  time  sub.<^equently 
proved  that  I  was  right,  both  in  regard 
to  my  proposal  to  increase  the  exemp- 
tion to  $1,000  and  in  regard  to  my  sub- 
sequent proposal  to  increase  the  exemp- 
tion to  $800, 

As  I  said  earlier  today,  I  think  now  is 
the  time  for  tax  reduction.  I  do  not 
think  the  U.S.  taxpayers  should  have  to 
wait  until  January  for  some  undeter- 
mined tax  reduction  program,  insofar 
as  its  specifics  are  concerned,  to  be 
presented  to  the  Congress  some  time 
after  January  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  think  the  President 
should  offer  a  tax  reduction  program 
now.  If  he  does  not  offer  it  before  Con- 
gress adjourns.  I  think  he  should  promise 
the  American  people  that  Congress  will 
reconvene  in  the  week  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  election,  and  will  then  take 
up  the  tax  issue  and  also  some  other 
issues  which  are  of  great  importance  to 
the  American  taxpayers. 

Again  I  raise  my  voice  in  the  plea  that 
the  Government  take  steps,  either  now 
or  immediately  following  the  election,  to 
do  a  better  job  of  protecting  our  econ- 
omy, which  is  our  greatest  defense 
weapon. 

In  view  of  the  announcement  yester- 
day that  our  national  debt  is  now  more 
than  $300  billion,  when  we  realize  that 
the  combined  national  debts  of  all  the 
other  free  nations  of  the  world  are  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  $204  bil- 
lion, or  $96  billion  less  than  the  total  na- 
tional debt  of  the  United  States,  we  had 
better  stop,  look,  listen,  and  ask  the 
question.  Where  are  we  going  in  connec- 
tion with  vast  expenditures  abroad? 
This  is  a  proper  question,  particularly 
when  we  know  that  the  good  economic 
condition  of  many  of  our  allies — far 
better  than  it  was  before  World  War  n — 
is  due  to  the  largesse  of  the  American 
people,  through  their  Government,  in 
fulfilling  a  clear  moral  obligation  which 
we  owed  our  allies,  in  order  to  protect 
them  from  the  danger  of  being  over- 
ridden by  communism  following  World 
War  II, 

We  have  fulfilled  that  obligation,  and 
we  now  need  to  take  a  look  at  the  eco- 
nomic needs  of  our  American  taxpayers. 
We  have  a  right  to  make  clear  to  France. 
West  Germany.  England.  Italy.  Portu- 
gal, Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada,  and 
a  pood  many  of  our  other  allies  that  the 
time  has  come  for  them  to  assume  a 
greater  share  of  the  financial  burden  of 
protecting  freedom  around  the  world. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
ask  the  question  of  the  politicians  in 
Congress,  "When.  oh.  when,  are  you 
goinng  to  take  a  course  of  action  on 
monetary  matters  in  the  Congress  that 
will  protect  our  best  economic  inter- 
ests^" 

When  I  consider  the  great  economic 
needs  of  the  American  people,  when  I 
take  a  look  at  the  problems  of  slum  clear- 
ance that  confront  the  public,  and  the 
housing  needs  of  millions  of  fellow 
Americans  in  the  low-income  brackets, 
I  must  say  to  the  State  Department, 
"You  do  not  move  me  when  you  come 
before  the  Foreign  Relations   Commit- 


tee, as  you  did  this  morning,  and  ask 
for  funds  to  build  luxurious  embassies 
and  chanceries  m  various  places  around 
the  world." 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate to  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "economy." 
It  is  long  past  time  for  us  to  economize 
in  some  of  our  expenditures  abroad.  We 
should  use  our  money  not  only  m  con- 
nection with  reducing  our  national  debt, 
but  in  connection  with  meeting  some  of 
the  dire  emergency  needs  of  millions  of 
American  people  right  here  at  home. 

I  intend  to  do  what  I  can  to  focus  the 
attention  of  the  American  people  on  our 
own  domestic  problems  m  connection 
with  appropriation  bills.  I  hope  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  when  it  makes 
its  reports  to  the  Senate  in  the  dying 
days  of  the  present  session,  will  be  able 
to  demonstrate  to  us  that  they  have  cut 
our  foreign  expenditures  to  the  bone.  I 
know  what  the  lobbies  are  doing  Some 
of  the  lobbyists  want  more  and  more 
money  to  go  into  foreign  aid.  because 
they  find  they  can  make  profits  out  of 
foreign  aid  expenditures  abroad.  In- 
terestingly enough,  much  of  the  money 
made  in  that  way  is  tax  exempt.  The 
way  expenditures  abroad  are  manip- 
ulated, they  constitute  a  tax  dodge  for 
many  companies.  They  pet  it  both  ways. 
Leave  it  to  the  lobbies  to  figure  out  ways 
and  means  to  profit.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  liandle  the  problem,  that  is  to 
cut  to  the  bone  every  dollar  of  expendi- 
ture abroad,  and  return  in  January-  for 
a  complete  reevaluation  and  reap- 
praisal of  our  expenditures  abroad.  We 
should  start  taking  care  of  some  of  our 
own  domestic  needs.  Senators  know  very 
well  what  I  mean  when  I  speak  of  our 
own  domestic  needs.  Not  only  do  I  speak 
of  the  needs  of  slum  clearance  and  a 
crash  housing  program,  but  the  develop- 
ment and  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources  for  the  benefit  of  future  gen- 
erations of  American  boys  and  girls. 
Many  of  God's  gifts  of  natural  resources 
are  in  a  deplorable  plight  because  of  in- 
action on  the  part  of  the  Government, 

It  seems  easy  to  put  through  Congress 
a  bill  to  authorize,  and  then  a  bill  to 
appropriate  money  for  the  building 
abroad  of  roads,  dams,  schools,  and  many 
other  things  which  are  sorely  needed  at 
home,  and  for  which  we  cannot  have 
funds  appropriated.  We  seem  to  be  able 
to  appropriate  funds  for  building  such 
facilities  abroad. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  does  not 
take  the  position  that  a  rea.sonable  for- 
ei.gn-aid  program  is  not  justified,  but  he 
does  take  the  position  that  we  have 
passed  the  time  when  the  foreign-aid 
protrram  should  be  predominantly  a 
United  States  program,  for  all  of  our 
allies  have  the  same  stake  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  freedom  that  the  United 
States  has.  But  so  lone  a.s  we  are  will- 
ing to  foot  the  bill,  so  long  as  the  Con- 
gress acts  as  a  rubber  stamp  and  goes 
along  with  proposals  to  foot  the  bill,  we 
can  be  sure  that  England,  France.  West 
Germany.  Italy,  Portugal,  Australia,  New 
Zealand.  Canada,  and  other  countries 
will  let  Uncle  Sam  do  it. 

I  am  satisfied  tliat  the  American  peo- 
ple are  thinking  about  this  problem  as 
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they  have  never  thought  about  it  before. 
I  am  satisfied  that  increasing  tens  of 
thousands  of  taxpayers  in  this  country 
are  beginning  to  ask  some  very  difiBcult 
questions  for  the  politicans  to  answer,  if 
they  attempt  to  answer  them  in  justifica- 
tion of  their  voting  records  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  beginning  to  understand 
that  the  only  test  of  a  politician  is,  after 
all.  his  voting  record. 

I  would  have  the  American  people  take 
a  long  look  at  the  voting  records  of  poli- 
ticians. I  would  have  the  American  peo- 
ple hold  to  political  account  candidates 
for  office  in  respect  to  their  voting 
records,  and  make  perfectly  clear  to  such 
candidates  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
politicians  to  protect  the  economy  of  this 
country.  It  is  not  going  to  be  protected 
by  the  kind  of  legislation  which  was  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
this  morning.  It  is  not  going  to  be  pro- 
tected by  the  shocking  waste  that  has 
honeycombed  the  foreign-aid  bills  al- 
ready authorized.  Therefore,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  a  very  great 
responsibility  in  the  preparation  of 
appropriation  bills  for  the  Senate  be- 
tween now  and  adjournment. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  never  finds 
himself  happy  in  such  opposition  as  he 
has  expressed  again  today  to  his  admin- 
istration: but  in  this  instance  his  ad- 
ministration is  as  dead  wrong  as  it  was 
on  the  satellite  bill  the  other  day.  The 
people  of  my  State  did  not  send  me  to 
the  Senate  to  rubberstamp  any  admin- 
istration, including  the  administration 
of  my  own  party,  if,  in  my  judgment, 
after  study,  I  am  convinced  that  my  ad- 
ministration is  wrong  on  the  facts.  The 
responsibility  I  owe  to  my  people  is  to 
follow  where  the  facts  lead.  In  my  judg- 
ment the  facts  lead  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection from  that  of  the  administration 
on  such  issues  as  the  satellite  bill,  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  and  the  bills  which  came 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
this  morning. 

Regardless  of  what  political  conse- 
quences may  be  in  store  for  me  in  exer- 
cising my  independent  judgment,  I  in- 
tend to  follow  where  the  facts  lead.  If 
partisan  politics  are  not  going  in  the 
same  direction,  it  is  just  too  bad  for  par- 
tisan politics. 


of  departments  of  medicine  of  all  accredited 
U5.  medical  schools,  recommends  that: 

1.  Selective  service  Increase  liberally  the 
number  of  young  physicians  who  are  de- 
ferred from  military  service  for  at  least  1 
additional  year  beyond  internship.  Such  a 
policy  will  allow  better  medical  care  in  the 
approved  hospitals,  better  organization  of 
postgraduate  training  in  medicine  and  im- 
proved preparation  of  physicians  for  better 
general  military  practice. 

This  plan  of  an  additional  year  of  defer- 
ment beyond  Internsliip  Is  not  proposed  to 
replace  the  existmg  Berry  plan,  which  allows 
training  of  young  physicians  for  specialty 
practice  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

2.  The  Induction  date  for  military  service 
for  physicians  should  be  on  or  about  July  1 
of  each  year,  with  at  least,  3  and  preferably 
6  months  preinduction  notification  period. 

3.  Because  of  the  important  responsibility 
of  its  members  in  graduate  medical  educa- 
tion, the  Association  uf  Professors  of  Medi- 
cine should  be  represented  on  national 
advisory  committees  dealing  with  the  distri- 
bution "and  utilization  of  the  medical  man- 
power of  the  Nation. 


MILITARY     SERVICE     OF     MEDICAL 
SCHOOL  GRADUATES 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
April  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Pro- 
fessors of  Medicine,  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  thought  was  given  to  the  present 
method  of  drafting  recent  graduates  of 
medical  school  into  the  military  service. 
A  resolution  was  passed  embodying  the 
recommendations  of  the  Association  of 
Professors  of  Medicine. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  appear 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution    by    Association   of    Professors 
or  MoiciNK 

The  Association  of  Professors  of  Medicine, 
an  organization  comprised  of  the  chairman 


ENLISTED  MAN'S  ARMED  FORCES 
OATH 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  a  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted 
recently  by  the  Queens  County  chapter  of 
the  Catholic  War  Veterans  and  passed 
unanimously  at  their  regular  chapter 
delegates  meeting  on  August  8.  This 
resolution  endorses  H.R.  218.  87th  Con- 
gress, as  passed  by  the  House,  which 
would  amend  the  existing  Enlisted  Man's 
Armed  Forces  Oath  by  adding  the 
phrase,  "to  support  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica," and  a  closing  phrase,  "so  help  me 
God." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  resolution  printed  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution   by   Queens   County  Chaptir. 
C.iTHOLic  War  Veterans 

resolution  endorsing  amendment  to  the 
enlisted  man's  armed  forces  oath 

Whereas  the  current  oath  being  adminis- 
tered to  persons  enlisting  in  the  Armed 
Forces  includes  no  obligation  to  support  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  no  opportunity  to  invoke  the 
help  of  Almighty  God  In  rendering  faithful 
service  In  defense  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  words  "So  help  me  God"  are 
not  a  part  of  the  obligation  assumed  upon 
taking  the  oath:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Rfolved.  That  the  Queens  County  chapter 
of  the  Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Inc..  at  a  regular  chapter 
delegates  meeting,  endorse  H.R.  218.  87th 
Congress,  as  passed  by  the  House  which 
amends  the  existing  law  to  Incltide  these  im- 
portant additions;  'to  support  and  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America,"  and  a  closing  phrase,  "So  help  me 
God" 


FOOD   AND   AGRICULTURE   ACT   OP 
1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  12391)  to  improve  and 
protect  farm  income,  to  reduce  costs  of 
farm  programs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  reduce  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's excessive  stocks  of  agricultural 


commodities,  to  maintain  reasonable  and 
stable  prices  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties and  products  to  consumers,  to  pro- 
vide adequate  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities  for  domestic  and  foreign 
need."5.  to  con.serve  natural  resources,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Madam  President. 
I  send  to  the  desk  my  amendment  desig- 
nated "8-20-62— F." 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  i.s  proposed. 
on  page  56.  between  lines  2  and  3,  to  in- 
sert the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  305.  (a)  The  .^grit-ultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  section  105  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof   the   following: 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  101  of  this  Act,  beginning  with  the 
1964  crop,  price  support  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  producers  for  each  crop  of  corn  at 
such  level,  not  to  exceed  90  per  centum  of 
the  parity  price  therefor,  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  not  result  In  Increasing 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  of 
corn." 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  di- 
rected to  consult  and  advise  with  farmers, 
farm  organizations,  and  such  other  persons 
or  groups  of  persons  as  he  determines  con- 
cerning the  need  for  new  legislation  for  feed 
grains,  to  the  extent  he  deems  such  con- 
sultation and  advice  necessary  nr  desirable, 
and  to  make  specific  recommendations  for 
feed  grains  In  the  form  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  next 
session  of  Congress 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Madam  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  ls  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  Pre.'ident, 
is  there  an  amendment  pending  before 
the  Senate  at  the  present  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana is  pending. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
may  we  have  a  vote  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  asjreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  aereed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Madam  President, 
this  amendment  would  repeal  the  feed 
grain  price  support  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1958  and  provide,  in- 
stead, for  support  of  the  price  of  corn  at 
such  level,  not  exceeding  90  percent  of 
pai-ity,  as  will  not  result  in  any  increase 
in  CCC  stocks.  It  would  be  effective  be- 
ginning with  the  1964  crop. 

The  1958  act  requires  support  for  corn, 
with  unlimited  production,  at  90  percent 
of  the  previous  3-year  average  price,  but 
not  less  than  65  percent  of  parity.  It 
also  requires  that  the  other  feed  grains 
be  supported  at  levels  fair  and  reason- 
able in  relation  to  corn.  My  amend- 
ment would  provide  for  corn  price  sup- 


port at  0  to  90  percent  of  parity,  and 
at  a  level  within  that  range  which  will 
not  result  in  further  surplus  accumula- 
tions by  the  Government.  Support  for 
the  other  feed  grains  would  be  discre- 
tionary at  0  to  90  percent  of  parity  under 
title  III  of  the  1949  act. 

Madam  President,  although  I  am 
sorely  disappointed,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  Senate,  like  the  House,  is  not  now 
disposed  to  accept  the  veiT  realistic  and 
reasonable  feed  grain  program  that  I 
have  been  advocating. 

The  feed  grain  program,  which  I  had 
a  large  hand  in  devising,  put  it  squarely 
up  to  farmers  themselves  as  to  whether 
they  wished  to  accept  strict  controls  or 
whether  they  preferred  no  controls.  I 
might  remind  Senators  that  strict  con- 
trols would  not  have  gone  into  effect  un- 
less and  until  two-thirds  of  the  fanners 
voted  in  favor  of  them. 

S.  3225.  as  passed,  was  devised  on  the 
one  hand  to  protect  farmers  if  they  so 
wished  protection,  and  on  the  other  hand 
to  protect  the  Government  whether 
farmers  did  or  did  not  wish  controls. 
The  feed  grain  program  would  have  pro- 
vided for  strict  controls  with  high  price 
supports  or  no  controls  and  .'supports  at 
a  so-called  free  market  price  level. 
Farmers  would  have  chosen  which  route 
they  had  wanted  to  go.  The  taxpaj-ers 
of  this  country  would  have  been  pro- 
tected in  either  ca.se  because  the  Gov- 
ernment would  not  have  been  required 
to  purchase  and  store  huge  quantities  of 
feed  grains  which  are  not  needed  and 
cannot  be  u.sed. 

Senators  will  remember  that  the  carry- 
ing charges  on  freed  prains  and  wheat 
last  year  amounted  to  S900  million.  This 
is  an  astronomical  sum  and.  in  my  opin- 
ion, it  is  money  that  need  not  be  spent 
by  this  Government.  Fiscal  responsi- 
bility demands  that  this  Senate  protfx-t 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country-  from  the 
expenditure  of  huge  sums  which  can  be 
easily  avoided 

I  placed  information  in  the  Record 
which  shows  that  the  feed  grains  and 
wheat  programs  I  pror>osed.  and  the 
Senate  adopted  on  May  25.  would  have 
saved  the  taxpayers  a  billion  dollars  m 

1963.  Under  that  program,  the  Govern- 
ment would  finally  have  been  able  to  get 
out  from  under  farm  programs  which 
have  required  the  accumulation  of  huge 
stocks  of  agricultural  commodities  in 
Government  hands. 

I  am  a  realist  and  I  can  see  that  a 
program  such  as  I  envisioned  being 
placed  on  the  statute  books  is  not  now- 
acceptable.  It  is  evident  that  the  Con- 
gress refuses  at  this  time  to  give  farmers 
the  chance  to  vote  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  wish  strict  controls. 

Under  these  circumstances  responsi- 
bility demands  that  some  action  be 
taken  to  protect  the  ta.xpayers  from  the 
further  accumulation  of  excess  stocks  of 
feed  grains.  Unless  some  action  is  taken 
the  program  that  will  go  into  efTect  in 

1964.  and  thereafter,  will  be  the  1958  law 
under  which  farmers  are  guaranteed 
high  price  supports  but  have  no  responsi- 
biUty  whatsoever  rei:arding  production. 
In  other  words,  farmers  could  produce 
as  much  as  they  wished  and  the  Gov- 
ernment   would   have    to    buy   all   that 


would  be  produced  in  excess  of  market 
requirements.  To  me  this  is  the  height 
of  fiscal  irresponsibility  In  my  judg- 
ment this  Congress  must  take  .=ome  ac- 
tion in  order  to  protect  the  taxpayers 
who,  in  my  estimation,  carry  a  heavy 
enough  load  as  it  is. 

In  early  1961  we  enacted  a  so-called 
emergency  program  for  feed  grains  to 
be  effective  for  1961,  under  which  farm- 
ers were  paid  for  not  producing.  Later 
on  this  Congress  extended  the  so-called 
temporary  feed  grain  program  for  1962. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  full  year's  opera- 
tion of  the  emergency  feed  grain  pro- 
gram estimates  indicate  that  the  carry- 
over of  feed  grairvs  has  been  reduced  by 
about  12  million  tons.  If  the  same  con- 
ditions prevail  this  year,  the  can-yover 
will  be  reduced  by  another  12  million 
tons  in  1962  While  this  is  a  noteworthy 
achievement,  I  feel  that  the  total  carry- 
over stocks,  which  I  estimate  at  this 
time  to  be  about  61  million  tons  at  the 
end  of  1962.  is  still  too  hich.  particularly 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  mo.'-t  of  these 
stocks  will  be  owned  by  the  Government. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  Con.cress  refuses  to  give  farmers  a 
choice  as  to  whether  or  not  they  wish 
strict  controls.  I  am  proposing  first,  that 
the  so-called  emergency  feed  grain  pro- 
gram \yc  extended  at:ain  throuch  1963. 
If  conditions  remain  similar  to  this 
year's,  carryover  stocks  at  the  end  of 
the  1963  marketing  year  will  be  about 
49  6  million  tons.  This  level  is  only 
sliphtiy  higher  than  the  carryover  in 
1956.  which  amounted  to  48.8  milhon 
tons,  and  is  more  in  kcepin?  with  our 
carryover  requirements. 

While  Government  expenditures  under 
the  emergency  feed  pram  prot.ram  will 
be  higher  than  under  the  program  I  had 
previously  advocated,  there  will  stiil  be 
less  than  if  the  1958  act  were  again  to 
become  operative. 

Second,  in  conjunction  with  the  exten- 
sion of  the  emergency  program  for  1963 
I  am  also  proposing  that  for  1964  and 
thereafter  farmers  be  given  the  complete 
freedom  which  apparently  this  Congress 
wants  them  t-o  have  At  the  same  time, 
I  am  assuring  that  this  Government  will 
be  protected  from  the  drain  on  tax  dol- 
lars which  we  need  so  desperately  in 
other  areas. 

I  am  aL-so  proposing  that  Government 
price  supports  for  feed  grains  be  set  at 
between  0  and  90  percent  of  parity,  as- 
suring that  the  Government  will  not 
have  to  take  over  excess  supplies.  I  do 
this  in  order  to  protect  the  Government 
from  the  expenditures  of  unnecessary 
dollars  spent  in  purchasing  feed  grains 
as  it  has  done  in  past  years.  Under  this 
program  farmers  will  have  complete 
freedom  to  plant  as  they  wish  and  to  sell 
as  they  wish  except  that  sales  to  the 
Government  would  be  minimized. 

This  Government  has  spent  billions  of 
dollars  in  supporting  the  price  of  feed 
grains  in  the  past  years  and  I  do  not 
propo.se  that  this  Government  shall  con- 
tinue to  expend  such  huge  sums.  In  my 
estimation  it  would  have  been  much 
preferable  had  this  Congress  seen  fit 
to  give  farmers  a  choice  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  wish  to  accept  strict  controls 


with  high  price  supports  or  no  controls 
with  low  price  supports. 

In  refusing  to  give  farmers  a  choice. 
it  appears  that  the  only  alternative  left 
is  discretionary  supports.  At  the  same 
time.  I  want  to  assure  tlie  taxpayers  of 
this  Nation  that  they  are  protected  fully 
in  that  the  Government  will  not  have 
to  purchase  surpluses  produced  in  ex- 
cess of  our  needs.  It  appears  to  me  that 
this  is  the  only  alternative  left  for  this 
Grovemment  to  take.  That  is  to  protect 
itself  in  the  face  of  unhmited  production. 

Mr.  HART.  Madam  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  "8-20-62 — E  '  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  In  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  on  page  94,  between 
lines  12  and  13  it  is  proposed  to  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  404.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937, 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 
Section  8c(6)  Is  amended  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  of  (Ii  thereof  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following;  ":  Pro- 
fided.  That  with  respect  to  orders  applicable 
to  cherries  such  projects  may  provide  for  any 
form  of  marketing  promotion  including  paid 
advertising." 

On  page  94.  line  13,  strike  out  "404" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "405" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLLTvDER.  Madam.  President. 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  was 
agreed  to  unanimously  by  the  Senate 
when  the  bill  (S  3225-  was  considered 
by  the  Senate  in  May.  i  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

TTie  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDFJ'c.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FuLBRiGHT  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  which  was  also  agreed  to 
unanimously  by  tlie  Senate  when  S.  3225 
was  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  chair  ' .  The  amendment 
will  be  stated. 

The  LEGISL.MIVE  Clerk.  In  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  on  page  91,  line  21. 
It  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  word 
"and". 

On  page  91,  line  24,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  the  period  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word    and". 

On  page  91,  between  lines  24  and  25. 
it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  following: 

(51  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  343.  As  used  in  this  title  (1)  the 
term  'farmers'  shall  be  deemed  to  Include 
persons  w^ho  are  engaged  in.  or  who,  with 
assistance  afforded  under  this  title,  intend 
to  engage  in,  fish  farming  and  <2|  the  term 
•farming"  shall  be  deemed  to  Include  fish 
farming." 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  I  offered  an  amendment  that 
would  restore  to  the  bill  a  provision 
contained  m  the  House  bill  relating  to 
the  support  price  for  corn  in  1964.  The 
amendment  was  designated  as  "8-3-62 — 
A  "  I  offered  the  amendment  because  if 
the  bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate  had 
been  passed,  after  1964  the  support  price 
for  corn  would  be  cut  back  to  about  54 
percent  of  parity  based  upon  the  80  per- 
cent of  the  3  previous  years.  We  know 
that  the  .support  price  for  corn  has  been 
very  expensive.  It  has  reduced  the  con- 
sumption of  corn.  The  total  utilization 
of  corn  increased  1.112  million  bushels 
in  the  5  years  since  1956.  whereas  it  de- 
clined 43  million  bushels  in  the  6  years 
from  1950  to  1956. 

However,  the  Senate  has  just  agreed  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender!.  which 
would  repeal  the  1958  act  with  respect 
to  feed  grains.  The  support  price  of 
feed  srains  under  that  act,  as  I  recall, 
would  be  higher  than  under  the  present 
emergency  act  We  would  go  back  to 
the  1958  situation  when  there  were  no 
controls  whatever.  It  would  be  a  more 
e.xpen.^ive  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  Oh.  yes.  The  1958 
act  provided  for  unlimited  production 
with  a  guaranteed  price  support. 
Mr  ROBERTSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  President.  I  sent  to  the  desk  in 
July  an  amendment  relating  to  wheat, 
designated  ■'7-23-62— A."  I  call  up  that 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legisl\tive  Clerk.  In  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  at   the  end  of  sub- 
title B  of  title  III  of  the  bill,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  add  a  new  section  as  follows: 
Sec  .    Section    333    of    the    Agricultural 

Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  is 
amended  effective  with  the  1964  crop  of 
wheat  by  striking  therefrom  the  following: 
■•The  national  acreage  allotment  for  wheat 
for  any  year  shall  be  not  less  than  fifty-five 
million  acres." 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr,  President,  the 
farm  bill  of  1949.  to  which  I  referred 
yesterday,  was  what  we  called  a  continu- 
ation of  the  rigid  support  price  program. 
It  required  a  75-percent  support  price 
for  wheat.  Later  we  fixed  the  minimum 
acreage  of  wheat  at  55  million  acres. 

As  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  in  recent 
years  the  per  acre  production  has  been 
more  than  twice  what  it  was  when 
the  acreage  was  fixed  at  55  million  acres. 

The  program  has  been  very  expensive. 
The  use  of  wheat  for  feed  has  declined 
from  150  million  bushels  a  year  to  le.s.s 
that  50  million. 

We  have  been  exporting  wheat  under 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  480,  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  said  that 
that  program  has  cost  us  almost  $7 
billion  in  soft  currency  for  surpluses. 
Then  we  financed  the  export  of  wheat 
with  sound  money  at  65  cents  a  bushel. 
We  have  given  away  abroad  some  of  the 
soft  currency  received  in  the  exportation 


of  wheat.    The  CCC  has  a  total  of  $2,124 
million  invested  in  wheat  and  loans  out- 
standing in  the  amount  of  $392  million, 
I  should  like  to  state  what  my  amend- 
ment would  do.     After  1963  there  would 
be   no  minimum   wheat   acreage   at  all. 
If  there  is  a  support   price,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  would  fix  the  acre- 
age so  that  the  program  would  not  be 
as  expensive  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  handling  the  bill  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,   told  me  yesterday  that 
he  did  not  personally  have  any  objec- 
tion   to    my    amendment,    because    it 
would    be    a    move    in    the    direction 
of     reduced     cost^s    of     the    uncontrol- 
lable surplus  which  we  have  had  in  the 
past,  and  also  would  return  our  farmers 
to  a  program  of  private  enterprise.    We 
know  that  when  we  were  not  placing  one 
red  cent  of  subsidy  behind  the  wheat 
farmers,  they  not  only  produced  enough 
wheat  to  feed  our  Nation,  but  also  ex- 
ported about  20   percent   of   what  they 
produced.      Each    year    wheat    was   ex- 
ported abroad  for  sound  money.     Now 
we  export  none  of  it  for  sound  money. 
We  subsidize  wheat  at  65  cents  a  bushel. 
In  effect  we  are  giving  away  a  great  deal 
of  it  and  still  have  on  hand  more  than 
we  know  what  to  do  with.     The  distin- 
guished chairman  said  that  the  Senate 
would  not  agree  to  my  amendment.     I 
cannot  be  too  sure  that  the  Senate  will. 
I   offer   tlie   amendment  and   ask  for  a 
vote  on  It, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, 

Mr,  ELLENDER  Mr.  President,  I 
hesitate  to  oppose  my  good  friend  from 
Virginia  on  this  amendment.  We  have 
a  wheat  section  which  will  have  almost 
the  same  effect.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment is  more  or  less  in  conflict  with  the 
wheat  provision  which  the  committee 
adopted.  Under  the  wheat  provision 
contained  in  the  bill,  the  minimum 
amount  of  wheat  to  be  produced  per 
year  will  be  a  billion  bushels.  By  the 
adoption  of  the  wheat  amendment  as 
incorporated  in  the  bill  it  will  accomplish 
about  the  same  thing  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Virignia  would 
accomplish,  I  compliment  him  on  pre- 
senting the  amendment,  which  almost 
fits  in  with  the  provision  we  now  have  in 
the  bill.  I  can  assure  the  Senator  that 
the  language  m  the  bill  will  accomplish 
what  he  is  seeking  to  do  with  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  I  am  gratified 
that  we  are  making  some  move  toward 
sa.n'j:  some  money,  whether  by  my 
anuirlmfir  or  by  what  is  in  the  bill.  I 
am  ylad  that  we  are  headed  for  some 
improvement 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER,     The 
q'!-.^':cn  IS  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
m  lu  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr  COOPER,     Mr,  President,  will  the 
Se  nator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr  ELLENDER      I  yield. 
Mr    COOPER,     I  have  just  come  in, 
I  understand  that  an  amendment  was 
adopted  a  few  minutes  ago  without  a  roll- 
cail  which  would  have  the  effect  of  re- 
pealing the  support  prices  for  corn  under 


the  1958  act,  which  is  the  law  now  in 
effect,  and  substituting  supports  for  corn 
at  0  to  90  percent  of  parity.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER  The  amendment 
which  has  been  adopted  would  repeal 
that  part  of  the  1958  act  which  fixes  a 
support  price  at  90  percent  for  the  last  3 
years  average  or  65  percent  of  parity. 
whichever  is  higher,  and  in  lieu  of  that 
we  have  provided  support  prices  from 
0  to  90  percent. 

Mr.  COOPER.  May  I  ask  what  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is''  What  is 
the  Senator  seeking  to  accomplish  by 
the  amendment?  I  ask  the  question  for 
clarification 

Mr.  ELLENDER  We  have  in  the  bill 
now,  adopted  by  the  committee,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  emergency  program  for 
one  more  year,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
emergency  there  would  be  no  price  sup- 
port for  corn  except  from  0  to  90  per- 
cent, and  production,  of  course,  under 
that  provision  would  be  unlimited 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  would  become 
effective  in  1964? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Tliat  is  correct, 
Mr.  COOPER,  I  know  the  purpose  of 
the  chairman,  as  he  made  very  clear  yes- 
terday on  the  floor,  is  to  secure,  if  pos- 
sible, enactment  next  year  of  a  compul- 
sory feed  grain  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  Yes,  What  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  desires  to 
do.  and  many  Members  of  the  Senate  de- 
sire to  do,  is  to  repeal  the  law  which  to- 
day allows  unlimited  production  in  corn 
and  other  feed  grains  and  sorghums  and 
barley,  without  any  limitation  as  to  the 
acreage. 

Mr.  COOPER  I  do  not  believe  the 
chairman  would  intend  it,  but  does  he 
anticipate  or  foresee  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  would  have  the  power — if 
he  desire  to  use  it — to  fix  the  support 
price  on  com.  under  his  amendment  per- 
mitting support  from  0  to  90  percent,  at 
such  a  low  figure  that  would  have  the 
effect  of  forcing  farmers  to  adopt  the 
compulsory  feed  grain  program^ 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  I  would  not. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Does  the  chairman 
expect  that  to  happen'' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  expect 
that  at  all.  for  the  rea.son  that  in  fix- 
ing the  support  price  the  Secretary  will 
have  the  authority  to  fix  it  at  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  90  percent  of  parity  price  there- 
for as  the  Secretary  determines  will  not 
result  in  increasing  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks  of  corn.  In 
other  words,  that  is  the  goal  that  he 
must  reach.  Any  price  support  that  he 
fixes  must  not  result  in  an  increase  of 
the  surplus  of  corn, 

Mr.  COOPER  I  will  explain  my  rea- 
son for  asking  the  question.  The  Sena- 
tor knows  that  many  of  us  do  not  sup- 
port a  compulsory  feed  grain  control 
program.  For,  as  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  I  Mr,  Aiken  1  said  yesterday,  we 
do  not  know  what  the  situation  will  be  a 
year  from  now,  or  2  years  from  now, 
with  respect  to  supplies  of  feed  grain. 

■Whatever  their  volume  or  value  may 
be  then,  it  is  a  fact  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  use.  present  stocks  of  feed  grains 
represent  about  a  5-month  supply 
or   possibly    6-month    supply.      Beyond 


that  fact,  many  of  us  have  thought  that 
to  pass  a  compulsory  feed  grain  control 
bill,  which  might  deny  fanners  the  right 
to  rai-sc  feed  for  the  livestock  on  their 
own  farms,  would  be  a  radical  depar- 
ture in  fai-m  legislation. 

We  have  considered  that  it  might  be 
much  better  to  have  a  feed  grain  pro- 
gram under  which  the  Government 
would  continue  to  make  some  payments 
to  farmers,  rather  than  to  place  every 
crop  in  the  United  States  under  Federal 
controls.  I  do  not  want  to  see  that  hap- 
pen. 

I  believe  there  are  some  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  according  to 
the  testimony  we  heard  tliis  year  and 
last  year,  who  want  to  place  every  crop 
in  this  country  under  some  kind  of  Fed- 
eral controls — and  ultimately,  over  live- 
stock. This  viewpoint  came  out  clearly 
in  hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  in  1961. 

The  question  I  ask  about  this  amend- 
ment— and  I  know  the  chainnan  will 
speak  clearly  about  it — is  whether  he  be- 
heves  that  i;he  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
or  his  Department  would  use  the  i>ower 
of  setting  feed  grain  supports  between 
0  and  90  ])ercent  of  parity  to  lower 
supports,  so  that  it  would  have  the  effect 
of  forcing  farmers  to  vote  for  a  com- 
pulsory control  program  because  there 
would  be  no  workable  alternative  to  pro- 
tect them  ill  any  way  except  such  a  con- 
trol prograri. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  I  do  not  believe 
that  at  all.  To  begin  with,  the  machin- 
ery to  bring  anything  like  that  about  is 
not  available.  The  Secretary  would  have 
no  right  under  the  law  or  under  any  past 
laws  to  put  acreage  controls  into  effect. 
That  is  what  the  Senator  is  interested 
in. 

Mr.  COOl'ER.  I  believe  the  Senator 
has  expressed  his  view. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Secretary  could 
fix  the  price  support  at  5  percent  of 
parity  or  8C  F>ercent  of  parity,  but  he 
cannot  put  acreage  controls  into  effect. 
Mr.  COOPER.  If  the  Secretary  fixed 
feed  grain  supports  at  5  percent,  and  as 
a  result  a  fl'XJd  of  feed  grains  was  pro- 
duced, the  price  would  drop,  and  tiie 
situation  that  would  develop  might  force 
the  farmers  to  take  something  tlicy  do 
not  want. 

Mr.  ELLElvTDER.  The  Senator  knows 
that  the  only  time  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  'Arould  be  called  upon  l-o  do 
that  would  be  to  assist  in  raising  Uic 
price  of  the  crop.  However,  I  go  back 
to  the  proposition  that  by  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment  the  Secrctaiy  of 
Agriculture  Aould  have  no  right  what- 
ever in  any  manner  to  control  the  pro- 
duction of  corn  or  other  feed  grains,  or 
limiting  acres. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  the  time  comes 
when  farmers  have  to  vote  upon  tlie  com- 
pulsory feed  grain  control  proposal,  I 
would  like  to  know  a  workable  alterna- 
tive is  preserved  in  the  basic  law.  In 
1958,  when  (he  farm  bill  was  before  us 
that  year,  much  of  it  marked  a  radical 
departure,  ir.  the  sense  that  it  departed 
from  the  old  parity  concept.  At  that 
time  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
HuMPHREYl  offered  an  amendment, 
■which  maintained  the  parity  concept,  to 
provide    a   feed    grain   program   under 


which  each  farmer  could  ciioose  to  ex- 
pand his  acreage  at  a  somewhat  lower 
level  of  supix)rts.  I  voted  for  it.  His 
amendment  was  defeated,  but  at  least  it 
offered  farmers  a  choice.  The  bill  which 
was  pa.ssed  in  1958  provided  for  a  refer- 
endum to  continue  corr.  allotments  with 
75  to  90  percent  support  for  cooperators, 
or  to  abandon  corn  allotments  and  pro- 
vide supports  for  all  corn  at  90  percent  of 
the  3 -year  market  price  or  65  percent  of 
parity,  whichever  was  higher.  As  a  re- 
sult, of  the  1958  act,  corn  allotments 
■with  75  percent  supports  were  defeated 
in  the  referendum,  and  that  helped  to 
produce  the  present  surpluses. 

I  should  like  to  see  something  pro- 
vided on  the  order  of  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  in  1958,  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ei  lender] 
has  said  that  the  0  to  90  percent  of  parity 
would  give  some  protection  to  corn  grow- 
ers. I  am  not  so  sure.  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  sincere,  but  I 
do  not  favor  giving  this  authority  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr  HUMPHREY,  Mr,  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 
Mr,  COOPER  I  vu-ld, 
M:  HUMPHREY.  I  understood  the 
chairman  to  say  yc-tt-rday  that  it  will 
be  his  intention  in  January  to  call  the 
Committer  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
into  session  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
testimony  from  persons  engaged  in  the 
feed  and  grain  bu-siness  and  also  from 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  order  to 
perfect  a  new  feed  grain  program  As 
I  understand,  the  bill  before  us  is  at 
best  a  stopgap  mea,'=ure  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  expects  Congress  to  take 
affirmative  action  next  year.  Is  my  un- 
derstanding correct '' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  what  the 
proposal  would  lead  to.  I  am  hopeful 
that  it  will  be  pcssible  to  hold  hearings 
not  only  on  com,  but  also  dairying  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  next  year, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Section  'bi  of  the 
Senator's  amendment  provides  for  that 
very  thing 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  should 
like  to  have  thr  attr-ntion  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  the  Stnator  from 
Kentucky  as  I  mako  some  comments, 

I  have  heard  from  the  wheatcrowers 
and  the  l;v(>siock  and  poultry  feedt  rs  of 
my  sectioTi  of  the  country,  which  encom- 
pa.s,ses  Idaho.  Washington,  and  Orecon 
They  are  jiomting  out  that  ba.si  d  oi-i  the 
Kansa.s  City  market,  for  example,  and 
eliminating  the  freieht  differential, 
which  is  always  a  handicap  to  us.  feed 
prain  in  the  Pacific  Nortliwe.'-t  is  costing 
ihem  from  $7  to  $10  a  ton  more  than  it 
costs  m  Kansas  City,  and  that  this  is 
bound  to  exterminate  many  feeders  in 
the  Northwest  They  canriot  wait  until 
the  next  session  of  Conpress, 

I  believe  they  are  trying  to  solve  this 
problem  with  the  help  of  the  Secretary 
of  Api:culture.  in  the  hope  that  some 
relief  can  be  provided  Much  milo  and 
other  feed  grains  should  po  to  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  but  the  storace  people 
are  doine  everythiiip  they  can  to  block 
its  movement  I  did  not  know  that  the 
objective  of  the  farm  program  was  to 
enable  the  storage  people  to  make  profits. 
I  thought  the  objective  was  to  dispose 
of  surplus  grain.    There  is  a  great  need 


for  surplus  grain  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. It  is  aU  tied  up  with  this  version 
of  the  bill,  so  the  wheatgrowers  and 
feeders  of  my  section  of  the  country  have 
told  me  in  the  last  24  hours.  So  I  wish 
to  lay  this  problem  before  tlie  Senate, 
make  the  legislative  history,  and  get  the 
comments  of  any  Senator  who  wishes  to 
make  the  legislative  history,  particularly 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  wheatgrowers  and  feeders  in  my 
section  of  the  country  say.  "Well,  a  large 
amount  of  barley,  which  has  been  cut  out 
of  the  program,  is  being  exported."  It 
surely  is.  We  ought  to  be  praised  for 
that.  It  is  desirable  to  export  barley. 
But  if  we  were  not  exporting  barley,  our 
feeders  could  not  buy  barley,  because 
they  could  not  afford  to  buy  it  at  sup- 
port prices.  So  that,  again,  would  help 
the  storage  people. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  to  me  in 
the  last  24  hours  that  I  elicit  from  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  a  legislative 
history  on  this  phase  of  the  wheat  pro- 
gram, for  it  appears  now  tliat  there  will 
not  be  an  adequate  control  system  pro- 
vision in  the  bill.  There  is  to  be  a  wheat 
program  which  will  be  better  than 
nothir^.  but  far  sliort  of  the  two-price 
wheat  program,  as  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  hsts  done  a  masterful 
job,  and  for  which  we  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  are  indebteo  to  hin..  I  think 
it  is  perfectly  clear  from  the  record  that 
if  he  had  his  way  now,  he  would  stand 
just  where  he  has  been  standing  with 
respect  to  this  question;  but  he  has  an 
almost  impossible  task,  as  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  to  have  some  measure  passed 
by  the  Senate  which  will  at  least  provide 
some  protection  to  agriculture. 

But  the  wheatgrowers  in  my  region 
are  asking  me  why  it  is  not  possible  to 
includt?  in  the  bill  a  provision,  or  at  least 
to  make  a  legislative  history,  which 
would  permit  the  practice  that  1  now  de- 
scribe; namely,  of  permitting  that 
amount  of  wheat  aci-eage  that  goes  out 
of  production,  so  far  as  feed  wheat  and 
export  wheat  are  concerned,  to  be 
planted,  with  no  supp>orls.  in  feed  grain, 
so  as  to  help  make  available  in  our  part 
of  the  country  a  supply  of  feed  grain  for 
the  feeders  of  both  livestock  and  poultry, 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Louisiana ;  Is  such 
a  suggestion  at  all  reasonable? 

I  see  no  reason  why  acreage  should  be 
permitted  to  be  planted  in  barley  on  the 
assumption  that  it  will  be  used  for  feed 
grain,  when  actually  it  will  not  be  used 
for  feed  grain,  because  it  will  be  exported 
or  placed  in  storage,  since  the  support 
price  makes  it  too  expensive  to  be  used 
as  feed  grain  in  my  pai-t  of  the  country 
in  competition  with  feed  grain  marketed 
at  Kansas  City  and  other  midwest  cities 
at  from  $7  to  $10  a  ton  cheaper  than 
our  feeders  can  buy  their  gram. 

If  some  of  the  acres  in  our  section  of 
the  country  that  are  not  to  be  covered 
by  support  prices  could  be  planted  in 
wheat  tx)  be  used  as  feed,  that  might  be 
of  some  help.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
will  solve  the  problem  at  all.  but  I  am 
grasping  at  straws  to  be  of  help  to  the 
feeders  of  my  section  of  the  country, 
because  the  evidence  we  have  filed  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is,  in  my 
judgment,  unanswerable.  It  is  evidence 
provided  by  research  studies  made  by 
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Oregon  State  University,  at  Corvallis, 
and  by  Washington  State  College.  They 
are  impartial  studies  prepared  by  men 
who  know  the  grain  business  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  and  they  bear  out 
what  I  have  said  in  my  statement  this 
morning;  namely,  that  the  feeders  in  the 
Northwest  cannot  compete  with  the 
feeders  of  the  Middle  West  because  of 
the  differential  in  the  price  of  grain. 
The  answer  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
freight  differential,  because  that  even 
compounds  their  problem. 

So  I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee: What  would  be  wrong  with  allowing 
some  of  the  acreage  that  is  to  be  taken 
out  of  production  to  be  planted  in 
wheat,  but  only  for  feed  grain  use? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course.  I  am  very 
sympathetic  to  the  problem  which  the 
Senator  has  laid  before  the  Senate.  In 
order  to  be  of  assistance,  as  he  remem- 
bers, when  we  included  the  compulsory 
feed  grain  provision,  we  had  a  section 
which  provided  an  interchange  between 
corn  and  wheat  that  could  be  used  for 
feed.  Unfortunately,  since  we  were  un- 
able to  pass  the  original  title  pertaining 
to  corn  and  other  feed  grains — that  is.  to 
make  them  compulsory — that  provision 
was  stricken  from  the  bill.  I  regret  that 
very  much.  But  I  want  to  give  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  assurance  that  in  the 
amendment  which  was  adopted  we  are 
providing  some  relief,  for  in  it  there  is  a 
section  which  invites  those  in  the  posi- 
tion the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  de- 
scribed to  contact  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  the  hope  that  some 
remedial  legislation  can  be  enacted  come 
January. 

I  wish  to  give  my  assurance  that  I 
shall  do  all  I  can  to  alleviate  the  situa- 
tion the  Senator  from  Oregon  complains 
about  Of  cour'^e  he  realizes  that  our 
great  difficulty  at  the  moment  is  that  we 
have  so  much  wheat  in  surplus  now.  and 
also  .=0  much  of  feed  grains,  that  to  per- 
mit the  planting  of  more  in  another  sec- 
tion of  the  country  might  do  violence 
to  the  program. 

As  I  have  said,  I  am  very  sympathetic 
with  what  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
suggesting:  and.  come  January.  I  am 
very  hopeful  of  being  able  to  present  to 
the  Senate  a  bill  which  may  correct  the 
Situation  about  which  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  complains. 

Mr.  MORSE,  Mr.  President,  this  re- 
lief just  means  economic  survival  for  the 
feeders  m  the  Pacific  Northwest.  I  can- 
not justify  not  doing  everything  I  can  at 
this  session  to  try  to  provide  them  with 
some  relief.  If  the  acres  I  am  talking 
about  are  allowed  to  be  planted  to  non- 
support  wheat.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  will  increa.se  our  wheat  .surplus,  be- 
cause the  support  price  could  not  be  used 
for  that  wheat  It  would  be  economically 
impossible  for  the  support  price  to  be 
used  for  it.  because  they  could  not  get 
their  money  back.  But  without  this  re- 
lief, they  will  have  to  go  out  of  the  feed 
business. 

The  situation  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
is  that  the  feeders  are  being  shipped  into 
the  Midwest,  where  the  price  of  grain  is 
low,  because  we  cannot  get  the  relief  to 
which  we  believe  we  are  entitled. 


We  are  accustomed  to  being  an  eco- 
nomic colony  of  the  East  and  the  Mid- 
west; we  have  had  that  experience  for 
decades  and  decades.  But  the  people  of 
my  part  of  the  country  want  an  eman- 
cipation proclamation  by  means  of  this 
pari  of  the  bill.  We  are  fed  up  with  be- 
ing economic  colonists  of  the  Midwest 
and  the  East.  We  want  our  economic  in- 
dependence; and  we  think  we  should  be 
allowed  on  an  economic  basis  to  raise  our 
owi.  feed,  to  be  fed  to  our  own  feeders. 
for  consumption  in  our  own  section  of  the 
country.  We  can  raise  the  meat  that  is 
needed  for  the  west  coast.  But  what  is 
happening''  Meat  is  being  imported,  to 
feed  the  people  in  Oregon,  Washington, 
Idaho,  and  California;  and  much  of  that 
meat  is  m  the  form  of  our  finished 
feeders,  which  have  been  sent  to  the 
midv.est  feeding  lots,  because  this  un- 
justifiable economic  discrimination 
against  my  section  of  the  country  is  per- 
mitted to  continue. 

I  am  fighting  here  today  to  get  an 
emiincipation  proclamation  insofar  as 
our  farmers  are  concerned,  so  they  no 
longer  will  be  the  economic  colonists 
of  the  Midwest  and  the  East.  I  do  not 
uncerstand  why  Congress  insists  upon 
imposing  this  kind  of  economic  injustice 
upcn  my  section  of  the  country.  I  do 
not  see  why  the  people  of  Califoriia. 
Washington.  Oregon,  and  Idaho  have  to 
ship  their  feeders  to  the  Midwest,  to  be 
fattened  and  slaughtered,  and  then 
shipped  back  to  the  west  coast,  to  pro- 
vide a  meat  supply  for  the  people  of  our 
sec-.ion  of  the  country,  when  we  have  in 
our  sec'jon  of  the  country  the  greatest 
herd.s  m  the  country.  This  simply  is 
not  right  or  just. 

If  we  can  say  to  the  feeders  and  to 
the  wheat  growers  of  my  section  of  the 
country.  "Here  are  so  many  thousands 
of  acres  of  wheatland  which  do  not  fall 
within  the  wheat  program.  You  cannot 
get  the  support  price  for  wheat  grown 
on  them;  but  if  you  want  to  grow  wheat 
on  them,  instead  of  growing  something 
el.se  on  them  or  instead  of  letting  them 
lie  barren  and  take  a  soil  bank  payment 
for  them,  we  will  let  you  raise  your  own 
feed  grains  on  them.  You  will  not  get 
any  support  money  for  it,  but  you  can 
use  the  wheat  to  feed  to  your  own  feed- 
ers." what  could  possibly  be  wrong  with 
that,  unless  we  wish  to  say  that  as  a 
matter  of  policy  we  are  going  to  penal- 
ize the  Pacific  Northwest.  But.  Mr. 
President,  that  cannot  be  justified. 
That  injustice  has  been  too  long  en- 
dured by  the  people  of  my  section  of  the 
country. 

I  want  to  work  with  this  admioistra- 
tion.  and  I  want  to  help  this  adminis- 
tration pass  sound  legislation.  But  I  am 
not  going  to  sit  here  and  support  this 
administration  in  the  perpetuation  of 
economic  injustice  against  the  people  of 
On.'gon.  I  simply  am  not  going  to  do  it; 
and  I  think  this  is  a  place  where  justice 
can  be  worked  out,  and  I  think  the  feed- 
ers of  Oregon  are  entitled  to  an  arrange- 
ment which  will  assure  them  a  supply 
of  feed  grains  to  be  used  in  the  Oregon 
feed  lots,  without  having  to  pay  $7  to 
$10  a  ton  more  than  feeders  in  Iowa. 
Illinois.  Kansas,  and  the  feeding  lot 
areas  in  tiiat  part  of  the  country  have 


to    pay.      So    I    am    pleading    for    only 
simple  justice. 

We  have  been  trying  to  work  out  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  an  ar- 
rangement by  means  of  which  it  will 
release  some  of  the  great  quantities  of 
milo  in  the  midwest  storage  bins,  to  help 
produce  the  needed  supply  of  meat.  But 
we  are  told  that  the  storage  people 
would  raise  holy  Nod  if  such  a  program 
were  followed. 

So  today  I  a.sk.  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  whom  are  we  trying  to  help? 
The  farmers  or  the  storage  profiteers? 
I  should  think  we  would  have  had  our 
belly  full— and  I  am  sorry  to  use  that 
phrase,  but  it  is  so  descriptive  and  so 
apropos  that  I  do  use  it — of  storage 
scandals.  I  should  think  the  Sol  Estes 
case  would  be  enough.  The  reason  why 
such  a  scandal  developed  is  that  the 
Crovernment  has  been  aiding  the  storage 
people,  not  the  farmers.  I  want  to  get 
this  feed  out  of  storage  and  into  human 
stomachs  and  into  the  stomachs  of  live- 
stock and  poultry,  so  that,  m  turn,  there 
can  be  a  meat  supply  for  human  con- 
sumption.    I  al.so  wish  to  point  out  that 

1  do  not  think  we  have  yet  .scratched  the 
surface  of  the  export  market,  insofar  as 
the  export  of  meat  is  concerned 

So  there  simply  cannot  be  any  justifi- 
cation for  keeping  the  grain  in  storage, 
where  much  of  it  will  spoil.  Certainly 
a  study  needs  to  be  made  of  the  spoilage 
which  occurs  in  connection  with  the  Gov- 
ernment's storage  program.  It  should 
not  be  allowed  to  spoil  in  the  Govern- 
ment storage  bins.  It  should  go  into 
empty  human  stomachs  around  the 
world:  and  it  should  also  be  made  avail- 
able to  farmers  in  parts  of  the  countiT. 
such  as  the  Pacific  Northwest,  which  are 
being  economically  discriminated  against 
because  they  are  not  allowed  to  compete 
on  an  "equal  shake"  basis  with  the  feed- 
er in  the  Midwest. 

That  is  the  problem.  All  I  can  do  is 
raise  it  here.  There  is  no  question  about 
the  soundness  of  the  facts  on  which  I 
rely,  because  the  conclusions  reached  in 
the  studies  by  the  agricultural  depart- 
ments of  Oregon  and  Washington,  to 
which  I  have  referred  today,  have  not 
been  answered  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  cannot  be  answered  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  because 

2  plus  2  still  makes  4,  no  matter  what 
kind  of  rationalization  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  wishes  to  give  for  a  con- 
tinuance of   this   discriminatory  policy. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
knows  how  appreciative  I  am  of  the 
agricultural  statesmanship  he  demon- 
strates every  time  we  have  an  agricul- 
tural bill  before  us.  But  I  would  be  less 
than  honest  if  I  did  not  say  that  many 
of  the  feeders  in  Oregon  cannot  wait 
until  January;  by  January,  many  of 
them  will  be  dead  broke  and  out  of 
business.  Now  is  the  time  for  this  ad- 
ministration to  write  into  tliis  bill  .some 
protection  which  will  give  Oregon  feed- 
ers an  equal  competitive  break  '  with 
feeders  in  the  Midwest,  We  are  not  ask- 
ing for  more;  but  we  are  asking  for  that. 
Until  that  is  done,  in  my  judgment  the 
Oregon  feeders  will  remain  the  economic 
colonists  of  the  feeders  in  the  Midwest 
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and  the  East;  and  that  cannot  be  justi- 
fied. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  call  up  my  amendment,  "8- 
20-62— D." 

The  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  C'ffered  by  the  Senator  from 
North  DakoUi  to  the  commillee  amend- 
ment will  be  read. 

The  Legisl  \tive  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
on  page  49,  b'.'ginning  in  line  1,  after  the 
period,  to  strike  out  all  through  line  5, 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  this  is  the  appropriate  time 
to  call  up  the  amendment  since  tlie  Sen- 
ate has  just  adopted  an  amendment 
which  would  repeal  the  1958  act  placing 
a  minimum  i  rice  support  on  corn  at  65 
percent  of  parity. 

It  has  beer  very  difficult  for  me  to  be 
on  the  floor  during  the  consideration  of 
this  farm  bil  ,  All  day  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcon:mittee  on  Agriculture  has 
been  taking  f.nal  action  on  the  agricul- 
ture appropr  ation  bill,  and  I  am  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  that 
committee,  s<i  I  feel  I  must  be  there. 
But  the  amendment  I  am  calling  up 
would  repeal  this  provision  in  the  pres- 
ent law.  a  provision  that  was  put  in  the 
law  about  2  years  ago,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

Price  support  for  corn,  grain  sorghums, 
and  barley  shall  be  made  available  on  not  to 
exceed  the  normal  production  of  the  1963 
acreage  of  corn,  grain  sorghums,  and  barley 
of  each  ellglbla  farm  based  on  its  average 
yield  per  acre  for  the  1959  and  1960  crop 
acreage. 

Pievious  to  that  provision,  the  pro- 
gram provided  price  supports  on  feed 
grains  and  other  grains  on  the  amoimt 
actually  produced  by  the  farmer.  This 
language  provides  the  farmer  can  receive 
price  supporti,  on  only  his  average  pro- 
duction of  the  previous  2  years. 

Let  me  illu.strate  how  it  works  in  my 
State.  Last  year  we  had  a  severe 
drought.  In  mucii  of  the  area  there 
was  practically  no  crop  at  all  Thus  the 
average  yield  was  greatly  reduced  This 
year  we  have  a  good  crop  So  the  farm- 
ers find  them.'.elvcs  able  to  get  price  sup- 
ports on  onlj  about  half  of  their  feed 
grain  production.  They  feel  it  is  unfair. 
I  believe  it  is  unfair.  It  is  particularly 
unfair  since  price  supports  have  been 
reduced  from  65  to  90  percent  of  parity 
to  0  to  90  pe  rcent  of  parity  under  an 
amendment  just  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr,  President,  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  merit  to  what  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  has  said. 
Since  the  provision  that  his  amendment 
strikes  from  the  committee  amendment 
is  in  the  House  bill,  the  provision  will 
be  in  conference,  and  I  am  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
to  the  comm.ttee   amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  m 
order  to  bring  about  the  appropriate 
parliamentary  situation.  I  move  to  re- 
consider the  votes  on  all  amendments 
to  the  committ,ee  amendment  which  have 


been  agreed  to.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  considered 
en  bloc  for  purposes  of  reconsideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  all  amendments  will  be  recon- 
sidered en  bloc 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  reserves  the 
right  to  object. 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr  President,  earUer  I 
questioned  the  amendment  which  has 
been  voted  on.  to  cliange  price  supports 
for  feed  grains  from  65  percent  of  par- 
ity to  a  new  standard  of  0  to  90  per- 
cent of  parity.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
vote  on   tliat    amendment   reconsidered, 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  votes 
on  all  other  amendments  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  whicii  have  been 
agreed  to,  except  the  Ellender  amend- 
ment on  page  56.  after  line  2,  be  recon- 
sidered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  Ellen- 
der amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to  be  recon- 
sidered, 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  tlie  table. 

Mr.  COOPER      Mr    President— 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  A  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr  President,  I 
withhold  my  motion. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  The 
Senator  fiom  Kentucky, 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  tJiank  the  Senator. 
I  recognize  the  amendment  was  agreed 
to.  I  was  not  here  at  the  time,  and  very 
few  Senators  were  here.  There  was  no 
debate  on  the  amendment,  which  was 
not  available  until  today,  and  no  rollcall. 

I  raised  questions  regarding  the 
amendment,  as  soon  as  I  heard  the 
amendment  was  pa.ssed  by  voice  vote 
and  they  appear  to  me  to  have  some 
importance.  I  oppose  the  compulsory 
feed  grain  control  program,  for  these 
reasons ; 

First.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  need 
for  it.  There  are  no  great  supplies  on 
hand,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  volume 
of  feed  grain  used  each  year — 5  or  6 
montli's  supplies.  Second,  the  control 
program  would  deny  some  farmers  the 
right  to  raise  feed  grains  on  their  own 
land  to  feed  their  stock  which  would  be 
a  radical  departure.  Third,  the  control 
program  could  lead  to  controls  over  live- 
stock production.  It  might  not  happen, 
but  raises  tliat  possibility. 

If  the  compulsory  feed  gram  program 
becomes  law.  it  would  mean  that  prac- 
tically every  farm  crop  would  be  under 
some  type  of  Government  control,  and 
every  farmer  engaged  in  a  Government 
farm  program. 

I  know  there  will  be  time  during  the 
next  year  to  consider  a  revised  feed 
grain  program.  I  know  I  do  not  have 
to  tell  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  my  high  regard  for  him.  for  his 
thoroughness  and  fairness.     I  hope  he 


will  hold  three  or  four  hearings  or  more 
over  the  country-,  as  was  done  in  1947.  to 
ascertain  the  views  of  farmers,  and  to  de- 
termine if  there  is  some  way  of  meeting 
the  feed  grain  problem  other  than  by 
the  compulsoi-y  program  which  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  desires,  and 
something  better  than  the  present  pro- 
gram. I  want  to  see  a  change  in  the 
present  program,  but  we  cannot  assume 
that  farmers  and  farm  organizations 
over  the  country-  have  no  ideas  on  the 
problem. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  my  mo- 
tion that  the  vote  on  the  amendment 
be  reconsidered?  What  I  have  said  is 
relevant,  for  I  believe  the  authority  to 
fix  price  supports  at  from  0  to  90  per- 
cent provided  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture by  the  amendment,  could  give 
him  the  power — in  fact  requne  him — to 
fix  price  supports  at  such  a  low  figure, 
that  it  would  have  the  effect  of  forcing 
the  farmers  to  take  a  program  they  did 
not  want.  For  the  amendment  provides 
that  he  must  fix  supports — 0  to  90 
percent — at  such  a  figure  as  would  not 
increase  CCC  stocks.  This  would  force 
him  to  lower  supports  radically.  I  do 
not  think  my  argument  is  technical;  I 
think  it  is  fundamental. 

The  Secretary  is  firmly  wedded  to 
compulsory  programs.  I  know  Mr.  Wil- 
lard  Cochrane,  his  assistant,  who  came 
with  him  to  our  committee,  is  firmly 
wedded  to  compulsory  control  programs. 
They  so  testified.  The  amendment,  au- 
thorizing price  supports  at  0  to  90  per- 
cent, accompanied  by  the  provision  that 
such  price  support  level  must  not  add  to 
stocks,  would  require  the  Secretary  and 
others  who  are  wedded  to  the  idea  of 
a  compulsory  feed  gram  program,  to  fix 
price  supports  at  such  a  low  level  that 
the  farmers  might  be  forced  to  vote  for 
a  compulsory  feed  grain  program, 

I  tliink.  in  all  fairness  to  the  farmers, 
we  should  take  the  possibility  I  have 
mentioned  into  account. 

I  am  afraid  the  Senate  will  take  this 
amendment  It  has  already  taken  it. 
I  am  not  complaining.  No  quorum  was 
called  on  it  following  ihe  quorum  on 
taking  up  the  farm  bill.  I  understand 
there  wits  no  debate  on  the  amendment, 
and  no  ."ollcall  vote.  But,  if  the  vote  is 
reconsidered — and  I  would  like  to  have  it 
reconsidered — I  want  to  be  recorded  as 
voting  against  the  amendment  for  the 
reasons  I  have  given,  ar.d  give  other 
Senators  the  same  chance  Then,  if  the 
Senate  wants  to  approve  the  amend- 
ment It  Will  be  the  Senates  .ludement, 
I  move  to  rtToasider 
Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I 
am  going  to  withdraw  the  motion  to 
reconsider.  Before  I  do  so,  m  order  that 
we  may  accommodate  Senators  who  wish 
to  mak<^  some  comment.  I  withhold. 
Other  Senators  are  interested.  I  shall 
withdraw  the  motion. 

Mr,  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
particularly  worried  about  how  to  con- 
trol surpluses  of  fc^ed  prams  2  or  3  years 
from  now.  What  concerns  me  most  is 
whether  we  shall  have  enough  feed  grain 
production  in  the  country  to  meet  the 
demand  both  here  and  abroad  The 
demand  for  feed  grains  is  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.     People  all  over  the 
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world  are  demanding  finished  beef  now, 
and  that  requires  feed  grains.  Our  own 
population  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  3  million  people  a  year. 

To  show  the  position  we  are  in  at  the 
present  time  I  should  like  to  put  a  few 
figures  in  the  Record.  I  shall  take  corn 
as  an  example,  and  the  USDA  figures  as 
authority  for  what  I  shall  say. 

In  1961  we  fed  and  sold,  according  to 
the  revised  figures  of  the  Department. 
3,983  million  bushels  of  corn.  In  the 
same  year  of  1961  we  produced  3,624  mil- 
lion bushels  of  corn.  The  carryover  at 
the  end  of  the  marketing  year  was  350 
million  bushels  less  than  the  carryover 
the  year  before. 

Approximately  100  million  bushels  of 
the  decrease  was  brought  about  by  the 
billion  dollar  emergency  program,  and 
250  million  bushels  of  the  reduction  re- 
sulted from  increased  sales  and  feeding 
of  feed  grains. 

The  marketing  and  feeding  of  corn  for 
the  year  1962  is  expected  to  be  far  in 
excess  of  1961.  I  believe  I  heard  on  the 
radio  this  morning  that  the  Department 
estimates  2  4  million  more  tons  will  be 
fed  this  year  than  were  fed  last  year. 

Accordmg  to  the  statistics,  there  are 
4  percent  more  cattle  on  feed  now  than 
there  were  a  year  ago.  and  we  are  feed- 
ing at  a  10  percent  higher  rate  than  we 
were  5  years  ago.  That  is  going  to  take 
a  lot  of  feed  grains. 

The  carryover  for  October  1  of  this 
year  is  estimated  at  1,650  million  bushels, 
or  slightly  over  a  4  months'  supply,  figur- 
ing at  the  rate  of  feeding  which  pre- 
vailed last  year.  We  are  now  using  feed 
grains  in  this  country  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  our  total  production  for  the  record 
years  of  1959  and  1960. 

So  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  we 
need  worry  too  much  about  surpluses  of 
feed  grains.  In  2  or  3  years  we  may  be 
worrying  about  having  enough  feed 
grains  to  meet  our  own  requirements 
and  the  demand  for  export. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President, 
again  I  give  rea.ssurance  to  my  good 
friend  from  Kentucky  that  before  offer- 
ing the  amendment  I  had  the  law  exam- 
ined. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
be  unable  to  provide  any  program  of  any 
kind  of  controls  on  the  production  of 
corn  and  other  feed  grains.  The  0  to  90 
percent  provision  may  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  to  encourage  production.  He 
will  not  have  to  do  so  but  the  provision 
may  be  used  to  encourage  the  production 
of  corn  and  other  feed  grains,  as  is  done 
in  the  case  of  soybeans  and  other  com- 
modities which  may  be  in  shortage. 
That  is  the  provision  in  the  law  now,  I 
say  to  my  good  friend. 

In  my  amendment  I  have  provided 
that  the  same  price  supports  procedure 
may  be  invoked  for  corn  as  for  many 
other  commodities.  It  can  be  used,  as 
I  said,  in  the  event  we  need  more  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  motion 
to  reconsider  may  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  knows  quite 
well.  I  have  absolute  confidence  in  any- 
thing the  chairman  tells  us,  as  have  all 
the  members  of  the  committee.  All  of  us 
on  the  committee  know  of  his  absolute 
fairness  in  all  these  matters. 

The  chairman  knows  that  when  the 
farm  bill  was  first  before  the  committee, 
anci  before  the  Senate  earlier  in  the  year, 
anc;  aqain  when  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  was  last  before  the  committee,  I 
supported  that  part  of  the  bill  which 
would  revise  the  wheat  allotment  pro- 
gram, because  wheat  has  been  the  most 
troublesome  and  persistent  surplus. 
Als5,  a  distinction  can  be  made  between 
wheat — a  crop  susceptible  to  rigid  con- 
tro:s,  and  which  has  had  a  control  pro- 
gram for  many  years — and  feed  grams. 
I  feel  so  strongly  about  the  compul- 
sory feed  grains  program  tiiat  I  do  not 
want  to  see  any  action  taken  now  which 
could  give  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture a  power,  such  as  the  0  to  90  per- 
cent support  price,  which  at  some  time — 
next  year,  or  the  year  after  that — would 
be  used,  in  fact,  required  to  be  used,  and 
which  would  have  a  coercive  effect  in 
bringing  about  the  adoption  of  a  com- 
pulsory feed  grains  program. 

I  know  the  chairman  does  not  have 
anything  like  that  m  mmd.  But  last 
yer.r  and  again  this  year  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  his  advisers  came  be- 
fore our  committee  and  expressed  the 
view  tiiat  the  compulsory  feed  grains 
program  must  be  adopted  as  a  perma- 
nent program.  Of  course,  when  the 
committee  refused  to  adopt  it,  they  had 
the  question  taken  to  the  Senate,  and  by 
a  very  small  majority  of  42  to  38  it  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  I  assume  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Secre- 
tary and  his  advisers,  are  not  going  to 
relinquish  their  effort  to  secure  a  com- 
pulsory feed  grains  program. 

I  do  not  accept  the  view,  because  they 
offer  it,  that  it  is  a  "must"  program. 
The  subject  of  agriculture  is  a  kind  of 
mystery  to  many  people.  The  chairman 
knows  farm  procrams,  along  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken  1  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  YotrNGl. 
But  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  farm  pro- 
grams is  general  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  I  say,  with  all  respect,  this  mys- 
tei-y.  lack  of  understanding,  is  refiected 
in  newspaper  editorials.  Many  take  the 
position  that  the  feed  grams  program 
ought  to  be  adopted  as  a  part  of  the 
administration  program,  without  rec- 
ognizing that  it  has  much  deeper  con- 
sequences and  significance.  Many  do 
not  know  that  it  would  lead  to  controls 
at  some  tim"  upon  livestock  and  poultry. 
that  it  would  mean  that  many  farmers 
would  be  prohibited  from  growing  feed 
for  u.e  on  their  own  farms,  and  that  it 
would  lead  to  a  control  over  crops  and 
farmers  that  this  country  has  never 
known.  Wheat,  cotton,  tobacco  are  dif- 
ferent. Feed  eralns  are  inherent  in  the 
farmers'  use  of  his  farm. 

I  should  like  to  see  at  least  some  seg- 
ment of  the  farmers  remain  free  from 
go\'emmental  controls  and  governmen- 
tal support. 


I  do  not  want  to  be  overly  suspicious. 
Its  effect  could  force  enactment  of  a 
compuLsory  feed  grain  control  program 
if  such  a  program  were  enacted. 

So,  I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote.  I 
shall  ask  for  a  quorum  call,  so  that  the 
Senate  can  vote  on  whether  the  support 
price  for  the  1964  crop  and  subsequent 
crops  of  corn  shall  be  changed  from  65 
percent  of  parity  to  some  point  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  between  0 
and  90  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  to  reconsid-r 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  have  to  obtain  unanimous 
consent  in  order  to  make  such  a  mo- 
tion. Does  the  Senator  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection'^    The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  of 
course.  I  could  have  objected  but  I  did 
not  want  to  do  so.  I  am  for  free  de- 
bate. I  do  not  wish  to  be  accused  of 
trymg  to  "put  something  over"  on  Sena- 
tors. But  I  a-ssure  my  good  friend  from 
Kentucky  that  by  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment,  there  is  no  law  now  existing 
that  would  give  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture the  power  to  put  into  effect  any 
kmd  of  program  of  acreage  control  on 
corn.  The  purpo.se  of  the  amendment 
was  merely  to  put  com  in  the  same  cate- 
gory as  soybeans  and  other  commodities 
in  providing  an  opportunity  for  fluctua- 
tion in  price  supports,  in  the  event  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  saw  fit  to 
do  so  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  pro- 
duction. After  all,  that  is  the  purpose 
of  the  price  support  program. 

What  I  nreue  a^ain.'^t  is  a  program  un- 
der which  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  compelled  to  support  prices  of  com- 
modities the  supply  of  which  was  far 
in  excess  of  our  needs  That  is  why  I 
attempted  t^  place  erowers  of  corn  and 
other  feed  grains  in  the  same  category 
as  growers  of  tobacco,  cotton,  peanuts, 
rice,  and  wheat.  As  to  the  producers 
of  those  commodities,  the  support  prices 
were  fixed  in  the  law  But  in  order  to 
obtain  the  .support  prices,  a  rowers  had 
to  conform  to  acrea?:e  allotments.  But 
that  was  not  so  in  the  case  of  corn  and 
other  feed  grains.  That  was  the  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  programs  af- 
fecting com  and  those  relating  to  other 
basic  commodities. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  repeat 
that  in  no  way  do  I  question  the  good 
faith  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
either  with  regard  to  the  vote  taken  or 
in  any  way.  There  is  no  fairer  man  in 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  to  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 


Mr  COOPER  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  COOFER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESiDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPSR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  withhold  his 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  withhold  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  explain 
my  position  to  the  Senators  who  have 
come  into  the  Chamber.  I  want  to  ex- 
plain the  purpose  of  my  motion. 

Today  the  distinguished  chaii-man  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry offered  an  amendment  which  was 
adopted.  Under  present  law,  the  1958 
act,  the  support  price  for  corn  is  fixed 
at  90  percent  of  the  average  market  price 
for  the  3  preceding  years,  or  at  65  per- 
cent of  parity,  whichever  is  higher.  The 
effect  of  the  chairman's  amendment  is 
to  change  the  present  law  and  to  provide 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  fix  the  support  price  for  the  1964  and 
subsequent  crops  of  corn  from  0  to 
90  percent.  It  further  provides  that  the 
support  price  shall  be  such  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  will  not  increase  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation's  stocks 
of  corn. 

Under  the  authority,  which  would  be 
given  to  the  Secretary,  he  could  pro- 
vide price  support  at  such  level  as  he 
determines  would  not  result  in  any  net 
gain  in  Government  stocks  of  corn.  It 
means  that  there  would  be  very  httle  if 
any  support  for  corn. 

The  amendment  was  adopted.  I  have 
moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  adopted. 

If  my  motion  is  successful,  we  will 
then  vote  again  on  the  amendment.  My 
purpose  in  opposing  the  amendment  can 
be  stated  as  follows : 

First,  I  should  like  to  give  the  situa- 
tion as  I  understand  it  if  the  pending 
farm  bill  is  adopted.  A  voluntary  pro- 
gram for  corn  and  other  feed  grains  will 
be  continued  in  1963.  Then,  before  1964. 
Congress  would  have  to  act  either  to  ex- 
tend the  voluntary  program  or.  if  it 
should  not  be  extended,  to  provide  an- 
other program  for  corn  and  other  feed 
grains. 

If  no  program  should  be  provided,  we 
would  be  back  to  the  basic  law,  to  the 
1958  program,  which  now  provides  sup- 
port for  corn  at  65  percent  of  parity, 
and  for  other  feed  grains  at  a  price 
related  to  corn. 

With  the  change  which  is  offered  in 
the  support  price  by  the  chairman's 
amendment,  there  would  be  no  program 
for  corn  and  feed  grains,  in  my  judg- 
ment. 

My  reasons  for  questioning  the  amend- 
ment arise  from  the  coercive  effect  it 
could  play  in  the  adoption  of  a  compul- 
sory feed  grains  program.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretar\- 
want  Congress  to  adopt  a  compulsory 
f*ed  grain  control  program.    There  are 


those  in  the  Senate  and  in  Congress  who 
also  want  to  see  the  procram  adopted. 

Others  have  opposed  it.  as  I  do  for 
reasons  which  we  have  stated  many 
times.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  same 
argument  can  be  made  for  the  feed  gram 
program  as  can  be  made  for  wheat  which 
is  the  chief  source  of  our  surplus.  Stocks 
of  feed  grains  in  surplus,  while  they 
represent  large  amounts  in  volume  and 
value,  actually  are  sufficient  only  to  meet 
needs  and  use  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
6  months  for  corn,  and  similar  periods 
of  time  for  other  feed  grains.  A  drought, 
unusual  use,  or  increased  feeding  of  live- 
stock, could  greatly  reduce  these  sup- 
plies. In  fact,  there  might  be  shortages. 
We  do  not  know  what  will  happen  a 
year  or  two  years  from  now. 

Many  have  raised  the  objection,  when 
the  bill  was  before  us  in  the  past  months, 
that  they  do  not  want  to  see  a  situation 
develop  in  the  country  in  which  farmers 
cannot  raise  feed  grains  necessary  for 
use  on  their  own  farms.  That  would  be 
a  radical  departure  in  our  farm  pro- 
grams; it  would  be  something  which  has 
never  before  occurred  in  our  country. 
Even  the  wheat  program  contains  an 
exemption  for  wheat  grown  and  fed  on 
the  same  farm. 

Another  objection  is  that  the  com- 
pulsory feed  grain  program  could  lead 
ultimately  to  controls  over  livestock. 

When  the  omnibus  farm  bill  was  be- 
fore us  in  1961,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  his  officials,  it  was  clear 
that  it  might  lead  to  controls  over 
livestock. 

It  might  be  asked  what  this  has  to  do 
with  my  motion  to  reconsider  the 
amendment  which  was  adopted,  and  to 
ask  tliat  the  present  support  price  for 
corn  in  the  basic  law  be  continued  rather 
than  to  adopt  the  change  proposed  by 
the  chairman  that  price  supports  be 
fixecl  at  0  to  90  percent  and  at  a  level 
which  would  result  in  no  additional  corn 
going  into  Government  stocks. 

I  think  it  evident  that  if  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  had  the  power  to  fix  sup- 
port prices  at  any  figure  he  wished  be- 
tween 0  and  90  percent,  and  also  to  give 
support  only  to  the  extent  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  take  over  no  corn  unless 
it  sold  an  equal  amount,  farmers  would 
have  little  choice,  except  to  say,  "We 
will  accept  the  compulsory  feed  grain 
program."  There  would  be  no  reason- 
able alternative. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
yield? 

Mr    COOPER      I  yield 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
has  just  touched  on  a  very  sensitive  and 
important  phase  of  this  particular 
amendment.  The  theory  of  support 
prices  m  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  from  0  to  90  percent,  as 
a  means  of  regulating  the  inducement  or 
control  of  future  crops,  has  much  to  be 
said  in  its  favor.  However,  the  Senator 
has  just  pointed  out  that  such  a  proposal 
puts  a  substantially  coercive  power  in 
tlie  hands  of  the  Secretary.  We  all 
realize  that.  He  can  fix  the  suppurt 
price  at  any  amount  he  wishes,  from  90 
percent  to  0.     This  is  very   important. 


considering  the  present  attitude  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 

I  call  the  Senator  s  attention  to  one 
particular  fact  and  ask  liim  if  he  agrees 
with  me.  Last  year  or  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  it  was  the  direct  testimony  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  he  ex- 
pected to  use — and,  in  fact,  he  did  use 
it  last  year — the  authority  to  sell  corn 
on  the  market  m  order,  as  he  himself 
said,  to  hold  the  price  of  corn  down,  so 
as  to  coerce  farmers  into  going  into  his 
emergency  feed  grain  program.  He  used 
that  power  to  coerce  the  farmers  to  ac- 
cept the  program  which  he  wanted  to 
force  upon  them. 

I  suggest  that  having  already  demon- 
strated his  arbitrary  power  to  sell  corn 
on  the  market  at  the  market  price,  and 
thus  depress  the  market  to  $1  or  below 
on  com,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that, 
having  discretionary  power  from  0  to  90 
percent,  he  might  be  very  likely  to  use 
such  power  to  threaten  farmers  with  no 
support  price  whatsoever  unless  they 
accepted  the  compulsory  control  pro- 
gram. This  has  been  the  consistent  pur- 
pose of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
ever  since  the  present  administration 
took  office  more  than  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  Does  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
believe  that  is  a  reasonable  assumption'' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  in  error.  It  would  be  necessary 
for  Congress  to  pass  a  law  in  order  to 
give  the  Secretary  such  power.  In  other 
words,  the  Secretary^  of  Agriculture 
would  not  have  the  power  to  say — if 
the  amendment  were  adopted — that 
acreage  controls  would  be.  for  example, 
at  50  percent  of  parity  He  would  have 
no  such  authority  if  the  amendment  were 
adopted. 

The  law  now  on  the  statute  books. 
which  would  be  repealed  by  this  amend- 
ment, gives  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
the  p>ower,  without  even  submitting  the 
question  to  the  corn  growers,  to  say, 
"You  can  grow  all  the  corn  you  desire, 
and  you  will  get  price  supF>orts  ranging 
from  90  percent  of  the  average  of  the  3 
years'  market  price,  or  65  percent  of 
parity,  which  ever  is  higher." 

This  amendment  would  repeal  that 
part  of  the  law.  In  other  words,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  not  have 
to  go  to  a  support  price  of  more  than  the 
rate  I  have  just  given,  with  unlimited 
production. 

If  the  bill  should  be  enacted  with  the 
amendment  as  proposed,  the  emergency 
program  would  be  extended  for  another 
year.  At  the  end  of  that  year,  the  farm- 
ers would  be  free  to  plant  all  they 
wished,  but  without  price  supports,  un- 
less the  Secretary  desired  to  provide 
price  supports  in  order  to  encourage 
production.    The  problem  is  that  simple. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
yield? 

Mr.  COOPER      I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  language  of  the  amendment. 
As  I  read  it,  it  seems  to  be  quite  clear. 
It    is    the   amendment    offered    by    the 
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Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender], 
designated  "8-26-62— F."  As  I  under- 
stand, that  is  the  amendment  which  is 
now  under  discussion.     It  provides: 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 101  of  this  act,  beginning  with  the  1964 
crop,  price  support  shall  be  made  available 
to  producers  for  each  crop  of  corn  at  such 
level,  not  to  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  therefor,  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  not  result  in  increasing  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  stocks  of  corn. 

If  that  does  not  give  the  Secretary  the 
right  to  set  the  price  support  level  from 

0  to  90  percent,  I  do  not  understand  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  does;  but  it  would 
not  be  under  compulsion.  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  is  afraid  that  if  the 
amendment  were  adopted,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  would  have  the  right  to 
control  acreage. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand that  to  be  the  Senator's  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  not  my  posi- 
tion; absolutely  not.  I  am  perfectly 
clear  about  the  provision.  I  am  com- 
pletely in  accord  with  the  Senator's  view 
of  the  purpose  of  the  amendment.  I 
know  that  if  the  bill  is  enacted,  there 
will  be  a  voluntary  feed  program  in  1963. 

1  understand,  also,  that  if  that  program 
is  not  extended  next  year  and  if  no  other 
program  is  adopted,  there  will  be  a  rever- 
sion to  the  1958  act.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  with  that  statement? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  my  amendment 
were  not  adopted? 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  the  amendment 
were  not  adopted,  or  under  any  other 
circimistance.  If  a  new  program  were 
not  adopted  for  1964,  and  the  voluntary 
program  were  not  extended,  there  would 
be  a  reversion  to  the  1958  act.  Corn 
producers  would  come  under  the  1958 
act. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  After  expiration  of 
the  extension  of  the  emergency  program. 

Mr.  COOPER.     Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Certainly,  if  this 
amendment  were  not  adopted,  that  would 
be  the  case. 

Mr.  COOPER.  There  is  no  conten- 
tion on  my  part  that  if  the  amendment 
were  adopted,  the  Secretary  would  be 
given  power  to  fix  acreage  allotments, 
for  that  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  "With  all  due 
respect  to  the  Senator,  the  amendment 
would  not  give  the  Secretary  the  right 
to  fix  any  acreage  allotment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  said  that;  I  under- 
stand perfectly  well.  I  want  the  Sen- 
ator to  understand  my  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

The  purpose  of  the  administration, 
the  purpose  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, the  pui-pose  of  his  advisers,  the 
purpose  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana— and  the  Senator  is  perfectly  honest 
and  clear  about  it — is  to  secure  passat^e 
of  a  compulsory  feed  grain  program  to 
become  effective  in  1964.  I  think  the 
Senator  will  agree  with  me  in  that 
."■tatemcnt. 

If  the  Senator's  amendment  were 
adopted,  it  would  provide  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  Secretarv  of  Agri- 


culture, which  he  would  be  required  to 
use  and  which  would  have  a  coercive 
effect  in  achieving  a  compulsory  feed 
grain  program.  If  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment were  adopted,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would,  I  believe,  be  required 
to  establish  supports  at  a  low  price.  For 
the  Senator's  amendment  provides  that 
the  support  must  be  low  enough  so  that 
the.-e  would  be  no  increase  in  CCC 
stocks. 

There  would  be  no  alternative  to  the 
compulsory  program  except  a  support 
price  which  would  drive  down  the  price. 
Farmers  would  find  it  necessary  to 
mo'>e  into  a  compulsory  feed  grain  con- 
trol program,  whether  they  wished  to  go 
into  it  or  not. 

Next  year,  when  we  come  to  consider 
a  new  feed  grains  program.  I  want  these 
alternatives  available  to  the  farmers. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  concedes,  does 
he  not,  that  in  order  to  initiate  a  pro- 
gram of  compulsion,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  have  to  have  Congress 
enact  a  law  which  would  give  him  that 
power? 

Mr.  COOPER.     Yes,  I  know  that. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     Certainly. 
Mr.    COOPER.    But    I    am    arguing 
against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
become  alarmed  about  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
As  I  interpret  it,  it  does  not  give  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  any  authority 
to  offer  no  price  .support  at  all.  In  fact, 
it  says  that  price  supports  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  producers  of  each  crop, 
and  then  it  gives  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture authority  to  set  the  price  sup- 
port at  a  level  which  will  not  exceed  90 
percent  of  parity.  In  other  words,  it  is 
an  effort  to  control  the  production  of 
corn,  through  the  price  support  level, 
rather  than  through  control  of  the  num- 
ber of  acres  to  be  planted. 

I  presume  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture would  determine  the  level  of 
price  support  by  looking  at  the  amount 
of  corn  on  hand  and  the  amount  which 
would  be  needed  for  the  year.  Un- 
doubtedly he  would  also  be  governed  by 
the  corn  growers  intentions  to  plant  for 
that  year.  If  on  the  first  of  March  they 
showed  an  intention  to  increase  greatly 
their  planting,  undoubtedly  he  would  re- 
duce the  support  level  from  the  level  at 
which  he  otherwise  would  set  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BvRDicK  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  How- 
does  the  amendment  differ  from  the 
Aiken  Act  of  1948  and  the  Anderson  Act 
of  1949.  which  provided  for  supports  of 
from  0  to  90  percent? 

Mr.  AIKEN  "V^'as  it  supported  at  90 
percent  that  year?  I  thought  it  was  60 
percent. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  No,  It 
was  from  0  to  90  percent. 
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Mr.    AIKEN, 
word  for  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  "We  had  that  for  all 
feed  grains  except  corn. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  But 
there  was  then  a  yardstick  by  which  the 
Secretary  had  to  go.  I  wonder  how  that 
differed  from  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  I  recall,  the  Secretary 
fixed  the  support  price  for  corn  at  that 
time  at  from  60  to  90  percent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  For  corn,  it  was 
from  75  to  90  percent. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  At  any  rate.  I  know  that 
this  proposal  to  regulate  the  production 
of  a  crop  by  means  of  the  support  level 
is  a  doctrine  wiiich  I  have  heard  many 
of  my  good  old  Republican  friends 
preach  for  the  last  20  years.  "We  know 
that  Secretary  Benson  a.'^ked  for  such 
an  amendment:  and  I  am  delighted,  and 
I  am  sure  Secretary  Benson  will  al.so  be 
delighted  to  have  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  offer  the  amendment  for  him 
at  this  time. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  alarmed 
about  this  amendment. 

I  am  sure  that  regardless  of  whatever 
law  we  enact  at  this  time,  another  agri- 
cultural program  will  be  proposed  next 
year,  and  another  one  will  be  proposed 
the  next  year.  There  has  been  one  every 
year  for  the  last  22  years  that  I  have 
been  here,  and  I  do  not  know  why  we 
should  assume  that  times  would  change 
in  the  next  22  years. 

At  any  rate,  this  amendment  appears 
to  give  the  authority  which  Secretary 
Benson  so  earnestly  requested.  Finally, 
as  I  recall,  he  said  he  would  accept  a 
60-percent  minimum.  However,  Con- 
gress would  not  let  him  have  that;  and 
Congress  made  him  take  a  65-percent 
minimiun,  and  President  Eisenhower  re- 
luctantly signed  that  bill. 

So  I  am  a  little  amazed  that  the  1958 
law  is  referred  to  as  the  Benson-Repub- 
lican law,  because  it  was  not  satisfactory 
to  Secretary  Benson,  and  the  Republican 
President  signed  the  bill  reluctantly. 

Nevertheless,  as  I  have  said,  I  am  sure 
ex-Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  will 
be  delighted  to  find  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  at  last  supporting  his 
proposal:  and  in  that  ca.se  I  see  nothing 
else  to  do  but  support  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
support  the  position  so  ably  stated  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [MV.  Cooper  1,  who  urged  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  vote  to  reconsider  the 
action  taken  by  the  Senate  on  the 
amendment — action  taken  when  only  a 
few  Members  of  the  Senate  were  on  the 
floor,  and  taken  without  a  yea  or  nay 
vote,  and  taken  at  a  time  when  many 
Senators  were  in  committee,  in  connec- 
tion with  their  necessary  committee  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  why  do  I  a.sk  that  the 
vote  on  this  amendment  be  reconsid- 
ered? I  may  say  that  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  IMr.  Aiken  1 
that  this  is  the  Benson  flexible  price  sup- 
port proposal:  and  I  stand  here  as  one 
who  opposed  the  Benson  proposal  every 
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time  Secretary  Ben.son  made  it.  at  a 
time  when  a  President  of  my  own  politi- 
cal persuasion  was  in  the  White  House 
I  see  no  reason  to  change  my  position 
now.  just  because  some  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Member;-  of  the  Senate  have  be- 
come Jolinny-comc-lately  converts  to 
the  Benson  philosophy.  I  was  against 
it  then,  and  I  \m  against  it  now.  inso- 
far as  it  perta;ns  to  eliminating  all  the 
mandatory  price  supports  and  giving  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  right 
to  set  flexible  price  supports  at  from 
0  to  90  percent, 

I  think  there  are  even  more  valid  rea- 
sons to  oppose  :-his  flexible  price  support 
formula  now  titan  were  available  to  me 
when  I  wa.s  against  this  provision  during 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Eisenhower 
and  Secretary  Benson,  because,  as  now 
placed  before  uv  this  is  a  more  stringent 
awroach  and  a  more  direct  blow  at  price 
support.s  than  was  the  case  when  Sec- 
retary Ben.son   iroposed  it  originally. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
proposal  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture be  given  the  right  to  set  price  sup- 
ports at  from  0  to  90  percent  is  not 
even  as  innocent  as  it  would  seem  if  one 
were  to  stop  right  there,  for  I  ask  Sena- 
tors to  continue  to  read  the  amendment. 
and  read  the  provision  at  the  top  of  page 
2.  and  consider  '.he  straitjarkct  in  which 
the  amendment  would  put  the  Secretary- 
of  Agriculture,  from  the  standpoint  of 
being  unable  to  provide  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable price  o  the  com  producers. 
They  were  not  content  to  give  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  the  right  to  set  the 
price  supports  at  from  0  to  90  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  yield'' 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  A  httle 
while  ago.  in  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Vermont.  I  stated  that  the  support 
price  for  com  under  the  Aiken  Act  of 
1948  and  under  the  Anderson  Act  of  1949 
was  from  0  to  90  percent.  But  in 
checking  on  it.  I  flnd  that  the  price  sup- 
port for  com  was  from  60  to  90  percent, 
and  the  price  support  of  all  other  feed 
grains  was  from  0  to  90  percent.  I 
wish  to  make  that  correction. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  out- 
Bensoning  Benson,  and  is  doing  so  in  a 
big  way,  because  they  are  not  content  to 
give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the 
right  to  fix  price  supports  on  corn  at 
from  0  to  90  percent,  but  they  also  in- 
clude a  mandate  and  a  guideline,  and 
put  him  in  a  vise,  and  say,  "The  Secre- 
tary- can  set  the  price  supr>orts  on  corn  at 
from  0  to  90  percent";  but  in  line  2 
they  say  "at  such  price  level  as  the  Sec- 
retary detei-mines  will  not  result  in  in- 
crea.sing  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks  of  corn." 

But,  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the 
present  status  of  corn  stocks  and  the 
present  status  of  production  and  the 
present  status  of  the  science  of  farming, 
this  language  probably  would  compel  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  put  price 
supports  on  corn  at  0  minus  10  per- 
cent, and  thus  would  make  the  farmer 
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pay  a  penalty  for  raising  corn.  No  doubt 
th(  y  could  not  even  afford  to  set  price 
sui)port5  at  zero,  because  they  would  in- 
si.^t  that  it  be  at  such  a  level  that  not  one 
kernel  of  corn  would  be  added  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks: 
and  in  view  of  the  vast  stocks  on  hand 
and  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
countr>',  no  Secretary-  of  Agriculture 
could,  under  these  instructions,  live  with 
himself  and  be  a  self-respecting  and 
honest  public  official  and  put  any  price 
whatever  on  corn. 

So  I  ."^ubmit  that  all  at  once  wc  find 
the  Democrats  out-Bensoning  Benson. 
I  suspect  they  should  get  a  special  plane 
and  fly  out  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  publicly 
and  collectively  apologize  to  Secretary 
Benson  that  they  took  so  long  to  become 
converted  to  the  Ben.<^on  philo.sophy.  I 
freely  give  them  my  seat  on  the  plane, 
because  I  am  not  going.  I  have  not 
changed  my  mind.  I  think  we  owe  the 
farmers  some  kind  of  price  .«:upport5.  the 
same  kind  of  consideration  as  was  given 
to  all  other  segments  of  the  economy, 
where  we  have  permeating  through  the 
economy  all  kinds  of  guarantees  and 
safeguards  for  shippers,  bankers,  in- 
dustrialists, manufacturers,  the  mer- 
chant marine.  But  now,  all  at  once. 
the  corn  farmer  is  told,  "You  are  going 
to  be  reduced  to  a  situation  where  an 
honest  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  going 
to  have  to  fix  your  price  supports  at 
zero," 

That  is  not  all.  I  would  like  now  to 
talk  to  Senators  whose  area^  do  not 
raise  much  com 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, w;ll  the  Senator  yield  before  he 
launches  into  a  discussion  of  that  par- 
ticular phase  of  his  dissertation? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENT^OOPER.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator agree  that  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  knock  out  the  1949  act 
provisions'^ 

Mr.  ML^NDT.  So  far  as  corn  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  And  the  so- 
called  1949  act.  as  amended  in  1958 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     The  1958  act. 

Mr,  HICKENLOOPER.  The  1958 
provisions  of  the  1949  act.  In  1958 
changes  were  made  in  tlie  1949  act.  I 
refer  to  section  105,  which  says  in  effect 
that  beginning  with  the  1959  crop,  price 
supports  shall  be  made  available  to  pro- 
ducers at  90  percent  of  the  average  price 
received  by  farmers  during  the  3 
calendar  year.«  immediately  preceding 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  market- 
ing year  for  such  crop  begins,  adjusted 
to  offset  the  effect  of  such  price  of  any 
a'onormal  quantities  of  low-grade  corn 
marketed  during  any  of  such  year,  pro- 
\1ded  that  the  level  of  price  support  for 
any  crop  of  corn  shall  not  be  less  than 
65  percent  of  parity  therefor. 

In  other  words,  while  there  is  a  for- 
mula for  price  supports  on  corn,  there 
is  a  safeguard  of  65  percent  below  which 
the  price  cannot  go  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  So  the  pres- 
ent law  is  not  0  to  90  percent,  but,  In 


effect,  90  percent  of  the  average  price  of 
tiie  preceding  3  years,  but  in  no  case  less 
than  65  percent. 

Mr.  MUNDT  The  Senator  is  correct. 
There  now  are  uvo  safeguards.  The  sec- 
ond safeguard  absolutely  prohibits  the 
price  support  from  dropping  below  65 
percent. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  My  question 
is.  'Why  monkey  with  the  1958  act  at  all? 
WTiy  not  >ave  it  as  it  is''  What  is  to  be 
accomplished  by  this  amendment? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  believe  the  present 
act  is  imsatisfactory  in  the  manner  that 
it  is  inad'-quate  to  do  the  job  that  needs 
to  be  done  to  protect  the  corn  farmers, 
but  it  is  immea.^urably  better  than  elim- 
inating the  safeguards  altogether.  What 
the  Ellender  amendment  proposes  to  do 
is  finally  to  get  around  to  what  some 
people  have  been  tiTing  to  do  for  some 
time,  including  the  Committee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development,  and  that  is  to  take 
the  minimum  wage  protection  away 
from  the  farmer,  which  he  has  in  the 
way  of  price  supports,  while  workers  in 
manufactiiring  have  a  minimum  wage. 

This  is  a  proposal  to  go  full  wheel 
around  and  say  to  the  farmer.  "You  are 
going  to  have  no  protection  at  all.  while 
the  produ:ts  that  you  purcha.^e  m  the 
way  of  machinery  and  supplies  from  in- 
dustry will  have  the  protection  of  a 
minimum  wage  for  the  working  people.  " 
Because  the  r>eople  in  industry  have  a 
minimum  wage,  and  they  probably  are 
entitled  to  it,  it  has  be*^n  nece.<^sary  to 
provide  some  kind  of  minimum  wage  for 
the  farmers  who  buy  the  product,'^  of  in- 
dustry. Now  the  farmers  are  bemg  told 
all  at  once.  "You  will  get  no  kind  of  pro- 
tection. You  will  get  nothing  which 
will  reduce  your  costs.  You  will  get 
nothing  wliich  will  reduce  the  cost  of 
supplies  ycu  buy  from  industry  which 
are  held  up  because  of  minimum  wages 
in  the  industry."  The  farmer  is  simply 
being  told,  'We  are  not  going  to  do  any- 
thing for  you.  except  to  slide  your  price 
supports  down  to  zero." 

Let  me  fay  to  Senators  who  do  not 
come  primarily  from  com  areas.  I  think 
every  Senator  represents  farmers  who 
raise  some  kind  of  feed  grains  on  the 
farm.  May  I  point  out  that  it  is  not 
proposed  that  the  whole  act  shall  be  re- 
pealed. I  call  attention  to  title  3.  which 
is  not  repefiled.  which  is  really  going  to 
put  the  farmer  m  the  poorhouse  if  the 
amendment  is  followed.  Let  me  illus- 
trate. 

Title  in,  section  302,  provides — and 
this  would  be  continued — 

without  restricting  price  supports  to  those 
commodities  for  which  the  marketing  quota 
or  marketing  aereemer.t  or  order  prripram  is 
In  effect,  price  support  shall  Insofar  a^  feasi- 
ble be  made  available  to  producers  of  any 
storabie  nonbaslc  agricultural  ccrrunodlty  for 
which  such  u  program  is  In  effect  and  who 
i'lre  complying  with  such  program. 

Now  we  are  talking  about  oats.  Now 
we  are  talking  about  barley.  Now  w-e  are 
talking  about  all  the  other  feed  grains 
which  come  into  the  picture. 

What  are  the  rules  which  obtain  In 
that  connection?  I  read  them  because 
they  are  found  in  section  401,  subpara- 
graph <b'  of  the  1949  act.  which  would 
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remain  in  the  law  if  price  supports  were 
allowed  to  go  down  to  zero. 

It  provides; 

The  price  supports  at  which  other  com- 
modities— 

These  are  all  the  other  feed  grains — 

are  being  supported,  and  in  the  case  of  feed 
grains,  the  feed  values  of  such  grains  in 
relation  to  corn — 

So  it  means  the  price  supports  are 
going  to  be  cut  down  on  every  other  feed 
grain  in  relation  to  corn  value  at  zero 
per  bushel,  if  the  SecretaiT  goes  the  full 
route.  And  the  Secretary,  if  he  is  an 
honest  man,  a  responsible  public  official, 
has  no  other  choice,  in  view  of  what  is 
included  in  the  EUender  amendment, 
that  the  Secretary  must  provide  price 
supports  to  producers  for  each  crop  of 
corn  at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  not  result  in  increasing  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  stocks  of  corn. 

If  Senators  want  to  scuttle  the  farm 
program,  if  they  want  to  jump  across  and 
go  on  record  as  saying  we  are  not  going 
to  give  the  producers  of  corn,  barley, 
oats,  and  feed  grains  any  protection 
whatsoever,  they  are  not  going  to  do  it 
with  the  vote  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  If  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  for  how  long  a  time  will  it 
continue  by  its  terms?  Is  it  to  be 
permanent  law'^ 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  will  become  perma- 
nent law. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Does  this  proposal  have 
the  support  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman  and  of  the  Pi-esident  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr,  MUNDT.  I  do  not  see  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  present,  but  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader  I  Mr.  Humphrey!  could 
probably  tell  us.  because  I  think  he 
knows  something  about  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  I  wonder  if  he  could  ad- 
vise the  Senate  whether  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  supports  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  know  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  ad- 
vanced this  proposal.  I  understand  this 
is  the  handiwork  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  the  chairman  has  spoken 
as  to  its  purposes.  I  do  not  think  one 
could  commit  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  this  particular  phase  of  the 
amendment 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  know  whether  or  not  the  Sec- 
retary is  oppo.sed  to  it,  because 

Mr,  MUNDT  As  a  partial  answer.  I 
have  heard  the  distinguished  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  who  is  a  neighbor  of 
mine,  on  television  and  radio  berate 
Secretary  Benson  time  after  time  after 
time  because  Benson  favored  this  flex- 
ible price  proposal.  So  I  think  it  would 
be  an  extremely  quick  switch  if  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  now  favors  the 
philosophy  which  he  condemned  because 
he  thought  it  was  wrong  when  Benson 
proposed  it.  So.  unless  the  Secretary 
has  made  a  complete  about-face,  he 
would  have  to  be  opposed  to  this  pro- 
posal. 
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Mr,  CURTIS, 
before  we  vote 

Mr.  MUNDT  I  agree.  I  think  we 
should  know  all  about  this  amendment. 
I  think  we  should  know  about  feed 
grains,  I  am  now  going  into  a  segment 
of  agriculture  that  is  going  to  be  under- 
mined even  more, 

Mr,  CURTIS,  Suppose  this  provision 
became  permanent  law  and  the  Secre- 
tary, in  order  not  to  increase  the  stocks 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
materially  lowered  the  present  support 
price. 

It  IS  contended  by  a  great  many  farm- 
ers and  nonfarmers  that  when  such  a 
thing  happens  some  farmers  are  com- 
pelled, in  order  to  stay  in  business,  to 
produce  more  bushels.  So  they  plant 
the  crop  thicker.  They  tend  the  crop 
more  vigorously.  They  add  more  fer- 
tilizer. They  add  more  water.  If  they 
do  that  and  end  up  by  actually  pro- 
ducing more  corn,  thus  adding  to  the 
stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, what  then,  under  the  mandatory 
language,  must  the  Secretary  do  the  fol- 
lowing year? 

Mr  MUNDT.  I  will  tell  the  Senator 
what  he  will  do.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  put  his  finger  on  that. 
Mr,  CURTIS.  What  must  he  do? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  There  will  then  be 
chaos.  Since  the  Secretary  would  not 
have  permission,  under  the  bill,  to  put 
the  price  supports  for  corn  at  less  than 
zero,  since  he  would  not  have  authority 
to  say  to  the  'armer,  "We  will  give  you 
a  zero  price  support  and  fine  you  10 
cents  a  bushel  for  raising  corn,"  he  will 
then  have  to  come  along  with  a  manda- 
tory control  program,  which  the  House 
of  Representatives  so  emphatically  re- 
jected the  last  time.  We  shall  then  be 
confronted  by  a  situation  in  which  the 
farmer  will  have  to  have  a  Ucense  to 
grow  corn.  There  will  be  a  compulsory 
program  all  down  the  line.  The  farmer 
will  be  told  how  much  corn  he  can  raise, 
how  to  raise  it,  and  at  what  price  he  can 
sell  it. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  quite 
correct  in  saying  that  this  would  require 
new  legislation,  but  at  that  time  there 
would  be  such  chaos  that  nothing  else 
would  make  sense,  because  the  proposal 
in  the  amendment  does  not  go  quite  far 
enough  to  give  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture the  right  he  would  have  to  have  to 
make  the  amendment  effective,  which  is 
the  right  to  penalize  and  to  fine  the 
corn  farmer  10  or  15  cents  a  bushel  for 
everj'  bushel  raised.  If  that  were  done, 
then  it  might  be  possible  to  cut  the  sur- 
plus.   It  would  also  ruin  agriculture. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  will  yield  further, 
I  wish  to  say  that  the  time  has  long  since 
passed  when  we  should  have  discarded 
a  negative  approach  to  agriculture.  This 
Congress  should  direct  its  attention  to 
the  greater  uses  of  and  greater  markets 
for  agricultural  products,  rather  than 
follow  a  policy  of  continual  retrench- 
ment. It  is  entirely  r>ossible  that  if  such 
were  done  the  production  momentum 
would  not  be  even  as  great  as  it  is  now. 
There  was  appointed,  pursuant  to  an 
act  of  ConiJress,  a  bipartisan  commission 
to    recommend    industrial    uses    of    our 


farm  surpluses.  It  is  my  information 
that  our  overall  surpluses  run  only  about 
7  percent.  The  world  surpluses  are  in 
starches,  not  in  proteins.  From  starches 
we  can.  through  chemistry,  make  per- 
haps almost  everything  we  use  in  our 
industrial  plants 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  just  a  moment '' 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr  Pell 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  a 
group  of  us  must  attend  a  meeting  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  for  a 
markup.  We  would  like  to  be  present 
for  the  vote.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
will  yield  so  that  we  may  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendment 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  motion  pending  is 
the  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Or  on  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  A  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  has  not  yet  been  made. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President,  at 
the  proper  time  I  shall  move  to  lay  the 
motion  on  the  table,  but  I  have  tried  to 
accommodate  Senators,  at  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  do  not 
think  the  yeas  and  nays  can  be  ordered 
until  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  is 
made.  I  did  not  wish  to  cut  of!  debate. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  distinguished  Senator  ascertain  the 
attitude  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture before  he  presses  for  a  vote  on  this 
question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  will  be  in  the  Chamber 
in  a  short  time.  May  I  say  that  there 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  too  much 
regard  for  the  attitude  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  pay  regular  attention 
to  him. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  see  why 
we  should  overburden  him  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  be- 
lieve the  request  is  a  reasonable  one. 
Senators  would  like  to  be  present  for 
the  vote.  I  have  no  idea  how  many 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  wish  to  vote  on  the  question 
We  would  like  to  be  advised  and  have 
time  to  get  to  the  Chamber,  The  only 
way  that  can  be  accomplished  is  by  hav- 
ing the  yeas  and  nays  ordered 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to  re- 
consider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
yeas  and  nays  cannot  be  ordered  on  a 
motion  which  is  not  pending. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  motion  to  recon- 
sider is  pending. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  CURTIS.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further,  so  that  I  may  com- 
plete my  thought? 
Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 
Mr.   CURTIS.     A   distinguished   resi- 
dent of  Nebraska.  Mr.  J.  Leroy  Welsh, 
headed  that  commi-ssion.    I  regret  to  re- 
port that  a  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  not  existed  since  then  which  would 
wholeheartedly  grasp  the  report  of  that 


commission  and  sympathetically  and  de- 
terminedly undertake  to  put  it  into  op- 
eration. Until  we  have  that.  I  think  we 
shall  render  a  dLsservice  to  agriculture. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would  agree. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  to  the  fact 
that  on  page  94  of  the  pending  bill  can 
be  found  title  V.  which  was  added  to  the 
bill  on  motion  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  which  would  provide  an  indus- 
trial u.sos  section,  which  at  long  last 
would  enable  us  to  go  forward  with  the 
program  of  industrial  utilization  of  farm 
products  spelled  out  in  complete  detail, 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  understand,  but  I  am 
speaking  of  the  attitude  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  MUNDT,  So  far  as  the  Depart- 
ment is  concerned,  it  has  not  taken  a 
position  on  this  particular  title,  which 
was  added  in  the  committee,  I  hope 
that  the  House  will  approve  it.  If  we 
pass  an  agricultural  bill,  this  is  the  one 
part  of  the  bill  which  makes  economic 
sense. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  event  there  can 
be  order  in  the  Chamber.  I  should  like 
to  discuss  another  phase  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr,  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senate  is  in  order.  The  Senator 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
pointed  out  that  the  Ellender  amend- 
ment not  only  would  shoot  price  sup- 
ports out  from  under  the  corn  fanners, 
but  also  would  do  equally  devastating 
damage  to  the  producers  of  cver>-  other 
feed  grain,  because  their  price  supports 
are  necessarily  related  to  the  price  sup- 
ports for  corn  under  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  and  that  is  spelled  out  in 
detail  in  section  401  <  b  > . 

In  addition  to  all  this.  Mr.  President, 
I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
Senators  in  the  dairy  field,  or  whose 
constituents  are  in  that  field  or  who 
laise  livestock 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  and  tlie  galleries  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  either 
we  should  ti-y  to  obtain  order,  or  suspend 
without  order,  because  I  hate  to  be  in- 
terrupted every  15  seconds  by  a  request 
for  order.  If  the  Presiding  Officer  will 
insist  upon  order,  and  get  it  and  keep  it, 
we  can  proceed  with  much  more 
dispatch. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  order  in  the  Chamber, 

Mr.  MUNDT,  Let  us  take  a  look  at 
the  livestock  industry — hogs,  sheep, 
poulti-y  and  cattle.  If  we  provide  a  sit- 
uation in  which  there  will  be  no  price 
supports  whatsoever  for  a  basic  feed  like 
com,  we  shall  create  chaos  in  the  live- 
stock industiy.  because  the  relationship 
between  livestock  prices  and  the  prices 
of  basic  feeds  is  well  established  and  is 
a  weU-recognized  economic  principle. 
Immediately  we  would  create  a  situation 
in  which  a  clamor  would  come  forth, 
"Now  we  have  chaos  on  the  farms.  W^e 
have  all  kinds  of  disproportionate  rela- 
tionships as  between  the  number  of  cat- 
tle and  the  number  of  hogs  and  the  price 
of  corn,  and  we  shall  have  to  have  man- 


datory controls  not  only  on  feed  grains." 
as  they  will  tell  us,  '"but  also  upon 
livestock," 

The  amendment,  intentionally  or  un- 
int.enlionally,  puts  a  loaded  gun  at  the 
head  of  every  farmer  in  America,  say- 
ing. "Look.  chum,  you  had  better  come 
along  with  this  compulse  ry  program  sub- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
m  January  or  you  are  going  to  go  broke 
whether  you  raise  corn,  feed  grains,  or 
livestock," 

All  of  the  existing  safeguards  will  have 
been  stripped  away.  All  the  present  pro- 
tections will  be  gone  We  shall  have  to 
live  with  tills  program,  which  is  so  de- 
void of  price  sup;)orts  that,  to  give  due 
credit  to  Ezra  Benson,  he  never  remotely 
supsested  a  program  as  viciously  direct-ed 
against  the  destruction  of  price  supports 
as  this  one  which  the  chainnan  oif  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry- 
has  pre5;ented  before  the  Senate  today. 

I  think  on  the  call  of  the  roll  it  will 
be  interesting  to  note,  among  the  Sena- 
tors who  have  condemned  and  criticized 
Mr.  Benson  in  the  past,  how  many  now 
proi3o.se  to  support  him.  after  he  has  gone 
out.  and  how  many  will  remain  consis- 
tent as  to  an  economic  position  in  farm 
policy,  regardless  of  whether  it  is  es- 
poused by  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Certainly,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  with- 
in his  rights  on  his  request.  Everj'  Sen- 
ator should  be  interested  in  the  answer 
"Wliere  does  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture stand  today  on  this  new  Benson- 
Freeman  program  of  flexible  price  sup- 
ports?" 

What  is  the  attitude  of  Secretary  Free- 
man as  an  agricultural  administrator 
on  the  program  which  he  attacked  so 
roughly  when  he  was  a  politician  criti- 
cizing Secretary  Benson,  wlio  then  held 
the  job^  I  think  we  ought  to  know  what 
the  attitude  of  the  President  is,  I  would 
be  shocked  if  the  President  would  not 
veto  a  bill  which  would  put  in  motion 
the  program  of  Ezra  Benson,  which  Can- 
didate Kennedy  went  from  one  end  of 
the  land  to  the  other  to  criticize  in  the 
fall  of  1960.  The  farmers  are  entitled 
to  some  consistency,  and  not  merely  a 
great  deal  of  partisan  palaver  about  what 
constitutes  a  sound  economic  program 
for  the  American  farmer. 

I  urge  the  Senate,  therefore,  in  the 
yea  and  nay  vote,  to  reconsider  the 
amendment,  so  that  at  least  if  the 
amendment  is  before  the  Senate,  we 
can  amend  it  and  tailor  it  to  provide 
some  kind  of  safeguard,  security,  and 
protection  for  the  corn  farmer,  the  feed 
pram  farmer,  and  the  livestock  producers 
of  Am.erica.  I  hope  that  no  member  of 
the  E>eraocratic  leadership  will  move  to 
lay  the  amendment  on  the  table,  thereby 
publicly  proclaiming  that  the  Ellender 
amendment  with  its  flexible  price  sup- 
ports has  become  the  official  position  of 
the  Democratic  Party.  1  do  not  know 
why  they  have  made  a  complete  about- 
face  and  suddenly  now  support  the  pro- 
grams of  Benson,  which  they  used  as 
a  means  of  attacking  Republicans  in  the 
last  presidential  campaign.  Let  us  iron 
out  our  differences  by  reconsidering  the 


action.  Let  us  subject  the  Ellender 
amendment  to  other  amendments  which 
mii-'ht  modify  it.  Then  let  us  continue 
with  the  present  program  for  another 
year  so  we  can  consider  permanent  farm 
legislation  without  placing  a  shotgun  at 
the  head  of  ever>'  American  farmer  and 
telling  him,  "Either  you  surrender  your 
freedom  or  you  surrender  your  oppor- 
tunity for  success." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT,     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  To  uphold  the  Ben- 
son philo.sophy.  IS  it  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  that  Sena- 
tors would  have  to  support  the  views 
covered  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
in  his  amendment :' 

Mr.  MUNDT.  There  are  other  ways 
in  which  one  could  uphold  the  Benson 
philosophy.  I  .said  that  the  amendment 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana contained  the  Benson  program 
tightened  up  and  made  more  effective  by 
eliminating  even  the  safeguards  incor- 
porated by  Secretary  Benson  when  he 
originated  the  0  to  90  percent  price 
support  formula. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  the  contention 
of  the  Senator  that  if  the  bill  were  not 
one  which  would  tighten  up  and  make 
more  rigid  the  Benson  plan,  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  would  be 
acceptable'' 

Mr,  MUNDT,  No:  I  would  not  accept 
It.  I  was  opposed  to  it  in  its  orimnal 
form,  but  not  because  Secretary  Ben.son 
espoused  it.  Secretary  Benson  is  a  Re- 
publican, and  I  am  a  Republican.  He 
I)re.<^ented  it  as  a  Republican  adminis- 
tration measure.  It  was  favored  by 
President  Eisenhower,  wb.om  I  sup- 
ported. However,  two  opposed  this  flex- 
ible price  support  formula  when  pre- 
sented by  my  fellow  Republicans  and 
two  oppose  It  now  when  it  has  been  be- 
latedly embraced  by  the  Democrats. 

I  was  opposed  to  the  legislation  be- 
cause It  contained  economic  fallarics.  as 
I  saw  them,  when  the  measure  was  pro- 
posed by  Secretary  Benson  and  President 
Eisenhower,  I  am  against  them  fully  as 
much  and  for  the  same  reasons,  now 
that  they  are  proposed  by  a  group  of 
Democrats  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I 
am  against  them  more  emphatically,  be- 
cause, to  give  Ezra  Benson  due  credit, 
when  he  proposed  his  flexible  price  sup- 
ports, he  at  least  provided  some  safe- 
guards, some  criteria,  some  measuring 
rods  which  gave  his  suggestion  more 
protective  power  for  the  farmer  than  tlie 
present  measure  would  prov.ide.  The 
Ellender  proposal  would  strip  away 
what  little  protection  was  contained  in 
the  program  originated  by  Secretary 
Benson. 

Mr.  L^^USCHE,  Insofar  as  the  Ben- 
son plan  is  at  issue,  how  would  a  Sen- 
ator have  to  vote  in  order  to  show  ap- 
proval of  the  Benson  plan? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  suspect  if  one  were 
a  dedicated  follower  of  the  Benson  con- 
cept of  farm  economics,  he  would  vote 
for  the  Ellender  amendment,  because  it 
out-Bensons  Benson.  It  would  take 
those  things  about  the  Benson  proeram 
which  I  think  are  bad  for  the  farmer, 
and  make  them  even  worse. 
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Mr.  President,  will  the 
I  yield. 


t* 


Mr,  MILLER. 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  make 
an  observation  and  see  if  the  Senator 
agrees  with  me  in  connection  with  the 
statement  that  the  Ellender  amendment 
would  out-Benson  Benson.  I  would  be 
inclined  to  go  along  with  him  for  the 
following  reason,  among  others:  There 
IS  another  factor  that  enters  into  the 
whole  picture,  or  will  shortly  enter  into 
it  That  is  the  factor  of  the  export 
volume  of  our  feed  grains,  including 
corn.  Very  shortly  there  will  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  trade  bill.  In  his 
message  to  the  Congress,  the  President 
pointed  out  that  one  reason  for  the  trade 
bill  as  drafted  by  his  advisers  was  to  as- 
sure a  continuation  of  the  export  of  our 
agricultural  commodities. 

Unfortunately,  about  a  week  after  the 
Presidents  message  to  Congress,  the 
Common  Market  adopted  a  policy  of 
self-sufficiency  in  agriculture,  a  policy 
with  which  I  know  the  Senator  is  famil- 
iar. It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  should 
give  the  President  a  trade  bill  with  the 
powers  for  which  he  has  asked,  and  a 
hard  bargaining  position  were  arrived  at, 
the  question  might  arise  as  to  whether 
we  are  going  to  continue  the  agriculture 
export  switch  envisioned  at  the  time  the 
President  submitted  the  bill  to  us.  Per- 
haps the  hard  bargaining  might  become 
a  little  softer  if  the  proposed  legislation 
were  on  the  books,  because  the  farmers, 
and  not  the  Government,  would  pay  the 
price.  The  farmers  would  suffer  as  a  re- 
sult of  soft  bargaining  with  the  Com- 
mon Market  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration. Am  I  correct  in  that 
observation? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  In  other  words,  in  bar- 
gaining to  protect  itself,  to  recapture 
its  investment,  and  get  rid  of  the  corn 
which  it  now  owns,  the  Government 
would  merely  act  as  an  agent  of  the 
farmer,  who  would  be  the  owner  of  the 
corn? 

Mr.  MILLER.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  suggest  that  the  pro- 
posal is  even  more  vicious  in  its  potential 
impact  upon  our  farmers  than  any  of 
the  policies  attributed  to  the  former  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Benson. 

Mr.  MIINDT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
In  addition  to  the  reasons  I  previously 
stated,  the  measure  would  eliminate  any 
price  support  whatever  for  the  farmer. 
Secretary  Benson  was  willing  to  settle 
for  a  pretty  low  support  price  of  60  to 
65  percent;  he  never  contemplated  push- 
ing it  down  to  zero. 

It  would  eliminate  the  criteria  under 
which  the  Benson  formula  gave  direction 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  to  the 
level  at  which  he  had  to  fix  price  sup- 
ports and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  would  prevail. 

It  would  put  an  impossible  compunc- 
tion upon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
by  telling  him,  "You  must  establish  price 
supports  for  corn  low  enough  so  that 
not  a  bushel  of  corn  will  be  added  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  sur- 
plu.s  "  That  Is  merely  a  longwlndcd  Sen- 
atorial nilbustcrer's  way  of  saying,  "You 


must  establish  price  supports  for  corn 
under  prevailing  conditions  at  zero." 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  would  be  the 
situation  regardless  of  how  soft  the  bar- 
gaining position  might  be  with  respect 
to  agricultural  exports  in  the  Common 
Market. 

Mr,  MUNDT,  Precisely,  because  the 
measuring  rod  is  how  much  corn  is 
there  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr  COOPER,  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr  COOPER  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  L.^uscHEl  asked  about  the 
amendment  position.  I  should  like 
to  respond,  by  stating  what  I  believe  the 
amendment  would  do. 

During  World  War  II.  and  until  the 
Aiken  bill  was  passed  in  1948,  and  later 
the  Anderson  bill  in  1949.  corn  as  one 
of  the  basic  crops  was  supported  at  90 
percent  of  parity.  When  the  Aiken  bill 
was  passed,  corn  was  supported  at  75 
to  90  percent  of  parity.  Under 
the  Anderson  bill  of  1949,  corn  was  sup- 
ported at  75  to  90  percent. 

In  1958,  when  the  present  provision  of 
law  was  passed,  corn  was  supported  at 
65  percent  of  parity,  or  90  percent  of 
the  average  of  the  market  price  in  the 
3  preceding  years,  whichever  is  higher. 

There  has  been  a  floor  for  corn,  since 
World  War  II. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  remove  the  floor.  The 
support  would  be  from  0  to  90  per- 
cent. It  could  be  fixed  at  any  point  be- 
tween 0  and  90  percent.  For  the  first 
time  since  World  War  II.  the  price  sup- 
port floor  would  be  removed  from  corn. 

A  second  point,  which  I  raised  regard- 
ing the  amendment,  goes  to  the  effect  it 
might  have  on  a  change  in  the  feed 
grain  program.  I  believe  there  should  be 
a  change  in  the  1958  act,  relating  to 
corn  and  feed  grains.  I  do  not  favor 
the  compulsory  program.  It  may  be  that 
farmers  at  some  later  date  will 
want  a  compulsory  feed  grain  program. 
They  do  not  want  one  today.  If  the 
farmers  are  given  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider the  compulsory  proposal  and  all 
reasonable  alt-ernatives,  and  make  their 
choice — it  is  all  right.  But  they  are 
the  ones  concerned,  and  they  ought  to  be 
given  full  opportunity  to  make  the  deci- 
sion in  this  matter  and  fair  alternatives. 

I  object  to  the  administration's  at- 
tempt to  stuff  down  the  throats  of  farm- 
ers and  of  the  Congress  the  compulsory 
feed  grain  program,  until  there  has  been 
full  opportunity  for  farmers  and  the  Con- 
gress to  study  it,  and  a  chance  to  see 
whether  an  alternative  voluntary  pro- 
gram can  be  adopted. 

Mr,  MUNDT,  Mr,  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  contribution.  He 
has  put  the  alternative  before  the  Sen- 
ate very  clearly,  I  can  see  how  the  El- 
lender proposal  would  have  the  support 
of  two  groups  of  Senators,  The  first 
group  consists  of  those  who  believe  In 
the  compulsory  program,  known  as  the 
Kennedy -Cochrar.c- Freeman  compul- 
sory program,  whlcli  we  have  before  us 
and  which  was  rejected  by  the  House. 
Anyone  who  believes  In  that  program,  I 
suj.pect,  would  be  m  fuvor  of  this  pro- 
gram, because  this  loads  the  gun  and 


cocks  the  trigger  and  holds  it  to  the 
head  of  the  farmer  and  says.  "You  are 
on  the  way  to  bankruptcy.  You  can- 
not live  with  zero  price  supports. 
Therefore,  to  survive  you  must  accept 
our  program  of  compulsory  controls  and 
farming  operations  directed  from  Wash- 
ington." 

The  other  group  consists  of  the  dedi- 
cated disciples  of  the  Benson  flexible 
price  support  policy,  some  of  whom  it 
seems  have  been  masquerading  behind 
false  faces  for  many  years,  because  they 
have  been  attacking  it  on  the  Senate 
floor  and  on  the  political  hustings,  but 
who  now  seem  to  be  in  the  vanguard  of 
those  who  are  supporting  his  flexible 
price  support  philosophy  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  today. 

Now  that  we  know  who  they  arc,  I 
suspect  that  they  also  would  support  the 
Ellender  proposal,  as,  of  course,  will  any 
in  this  body  who  favor  no  farm  program 
at  all. 

I  do  not  understand  how  anyone  else 
could  support  It. 

If  the  amendment  stays  in  the  bill  I 
certainly  will  vote  against  the  bill  on 
final  passage,  and  do  everything  I  can 
to  get  every  additional  Senator  to  vote 
against  it,  because  I  believe  it  .sound.s 
the  death  knell  to  farm  opportunity  m 
America.  I  believe  it  is  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  the  family  farmer  and  his 
capacity  to  succeed.  After  25  years  of 
working  with  the  concept  of  price  sup- 
port, we  now,  in  one  fell  swoop,  would 
change  it  to  a  minimum  price  support 
of  zero. 

I  hope  that  the  leadership  on  the 
other  side  will  permit  this  vote  to  occur 
on  the  motion  to  reconsider,  so  we  can 
have  an  adequate  di.scussion  of  it  and 
so  we  can  have  debate  on  the  merits  of 
it.  I  hope  that  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship does  not  make  it  official  Democratic 
policy  that  they  sup{X)rt  the  Ellender 
amendment  by  offering  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table,  which  everyone  in  the 
Senate  knows  is  always  used  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  official  policy  of  the  ma- 
jority party.  Let  us  have  free  and  open 
discussion.  Let  us  have  a  chance  to 
argue  the  issue  on  its  merits.  Let  us 
find  out,  if  we  can.  where  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  stands  on  this  revolution- 
ary approach  that  would  alter  the  whole 
concept  of  agricultural  legislation  after 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  working  with 
it  and  trying  to  improve  it  and  refine 
it. 

If  we  do  reconsider  it.  let  us  try  to 
write  something  which  is  adequate  and 
honest.  All  of  us  recognize  that  the  ex- 
isting legislation  needs  refinement  and 
needs  changes  and  needs  modification. 
Let  us  not  put  our.selves  in  the  strait- 
Jacket  where  there  is  no  choice  except 
to  watch  the  farmers  go  broke  and  stay 
free,  or  let  the  farmers  become  enslaved 
and  entrapped  by  a  compulsory  program 
which  can  never  make  the  farmers  pro.s- 
perous,  but  whlcli  at  best  might  prevent 
them  from  dyli^g  in  tlie  poorhouso. 

It  Is  unfortunate  tlmt  this  debate 
could  not  have  occurred  at  the  time  tlie 
amendment  was  Introduced.  I  tru.si 
M..  ni'mtirratir  leadership  will  exercise 
:  ;')r!iinticc  iiiui  not  make  It  A  porty 
iv  ic  ;ii.(l  a  party  po.«illlon  and  o  party 
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policy  by  offering  a  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  and  thereby  stultify  the  debate. 
I  believe  that  if  we  can  have  the  issues 
ventilated  and  the  Ellender  amendment 
reconsidered  the  Senate  will  have  a  sec- 
ond choice  to  register  its  will  and  ex- 
press its  attitude  on  this  new  adventure 
which  is  now  being  propo.sed  for  the 
farmers  of  America  by  using  them  as 
guinea  pigs,  but  which  will  have  a  dev- 
asting  effect  on  the  producer  of  every 
feed  grain  and  ultimately  will  have  its 
worst  impact  on  dairymen  and  cattle- 
men and  people  engaged  m  the  livestock 
production  in  America 

Mr,  HICKENLOOPER  obtained  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HRUSKA,  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yieW 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  understand 
that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  must 
go  to  a  committee  meeting,  and  that  he 
would  like  to  make  a  brief  statement.  I 
therefore  ask  that  I  may  yield  to  him 
for  that  purpose,  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  for  his  unfailing 
courtesy. 

I  rise  to  support  the  position  of  those 
who  have  spoken  against  the  Ellender 
amendment  and  in  favor  of  the  motion  to 
reconsider  the  vole  by  which  it  was 
adopted.  I  say  to  my  colleague  that 
there  is  more  involved  here  than  simply 
the  reconsideration  of  an  amendment 
There  is  more  involved  here  tlian  simply 
the  removal  of  the  65-percent  floor  on 
price  supports  for  corn.  What  is  in- 
volved here  is  a  matter  of  far-reaching 
impact  as  it  ultimately  will  involve  not 
only  the  corn  f.irmeis  but  also  the  feed 
grain  farmers  and  Uvestock  farmers  and 
poultrymen — in  short,  the  producers  of 
all  agricultural  products. 

I  say  this  because  the  amendment 
would  place  in  the  liands  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  a  bludgeoning  tool  that 
would  put  him  m  a  position  to  force 
the  adoption  and  approval  by  the  Ameri- 
can farmers  of  a  plan  which  would  pretty 
much  follow  the  plan  turned  down  by  the 
House  and  defeated  there.  It  calls  for 
compulsory  controls  on  feed  grains. 
There  is  no  question  about  it.  The 
amendment,  if  adopted  and  eventually 
becomes  the  law.  will  enable  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agricilture  to  put  price  sup- 
ports at  such  a  low  level  that  the  com 
farmers  of  this  country  will  literally 
crawl  on  their  hands  and  knees  to  Con- 
gress to  ask  lor  what  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  wants  and  what  the  White 
Hou.se  wants  and  what  the  leadership  of 
the  House  and  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate  want:  namely,  a  compulsory  feed 
grain  program. 

We  do  not  nted  to  belabor  the  point. 
The  position  of  those  who  have  advo- 
cated the  compulsory  feed  grain  pro- 
nam  has  not  iltered  one  lota.  They 
"■•'  still  firmly  holding  to  their  original 
position,  Yesteiday  we  heard  the  chalr- 
"Tui  of  the  Co;7imlttee  on  Agriculture 
iijul  Fore.stry  stiite  repeatedly  that  It  ia 
his  belief  that  we  ought  to  adopt  the 
f^nmpuLsory  feed  grain  program, 


That  is  enunciated  notwithstanding 
the  defeat  of  the  program  by  the  House. 
It  IS  offered  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
House  bill,  now  before  us.  and  as  passed 
by  the  House  not  long  ago,  does  not 
provide  for  wheat. 

Irrespective  of  those  facts,  the  House 
leadership,  the  Senate  leadership,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  White 
Hou.se  still  want  the  supply  management 
concept  of  compulsory  feed  grain  con- 
trol. They  are  still  working  for  it.  Why 
this  concern  about  it?  Is  only  corn  in- 
volved? Of  course  not.  As  soon  as 
compulsory  controls  are  forced  upon  the 
corn  farmers  of  the  Nation,  we  would 
find  soon  afterward  the  same  type  of 
program  applied  to  other  feed  grains. 

That  would  be  followed  in  short  order 
by  placing  livestock  under  similar  pro- 
duction controls.  In  turn,  poultry, 
dairy  products,  and  all  other  products 
of  agriculture  would  be  placed  under 
production  controls.  That  pattern  would 
inevitably  unfold. 

The  designation  of  the  feed  graiiis 
program  as  compulsory — which  the  Ken- 
nedy-Cochrane-Freeman  program  is — 
is  logical  and  accurate.  K  was  concocted 
in  the  mind  of  Dr,  Willard  Cochrane, 
Chief  Economic  Adviser  to  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman, 

In  November  1959.  Dr.  Cochrane  first 
advocat.ed  this  theory  of  supply  manage- 
ment of  feed  grains  and  other  products. 
As  long  ago  as  that  he  contended,  in  an 
article  published  in  the  Journal  of  Farm 
Economics,  that  livestock  would  come 
under  this  program.  It  was  not  men- 
tioned specifically,  nor  was  it  expressly 
piovided  for  in  the  omnibus  farm  bill 
of  196L     His  statement  is  as  follows: 

It  Is  possible  that  the  longrun  prlre 
elasticity  of  beef  at  retail  is  greater  than 
one.  and  some  remote  possibility  that  this 
price  elasticity  at  the  farm  price  level  is 
greater  than  one  For  these  reasons,  beef 
producers  probably  would  not  want  to  ini- 
tiate supply  control,  and  they  would  be 
Justified  in  sitting  out  any  early  moves 
toward  supply  control. 

It  is  probably  the  case,  however,  that  beef 
producers  would  be  forced  to  accept  supply 
control  if  producers  in  the  above  aggregate 
of  animal   products  adopted   supply  control 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  in  my  State 
roughly  50  percent  of  the  agricultural 
income  is  derived  from  livestock  sources. 
That  means  a  great  deal  to  the  people 
who  live  m  Nebraska  and  in  neighboring 
States. 

Mr  MUNDT,  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr,  HRUSKA.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  has  shared  the  concern 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  over 
the  manner  in  which  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  the  present  ad- 
ministration have  beaten  a  retreat  from 
programs  designed  to  provide  adequate 
farm  Income  almost  since  the  day  they 
took  the  oath  of  office.  Since  1938,  when 
farm  legislation  was  first  written  in  this 
direction,  parity  prices  have  been  the 
lodestone  We  have  always  tried  to  pro- 
vide for  the  farmer  full  parity,  if  pos- 
sible— and  either  90  percent  of  parity  or 
65  percent  of  parity  or  70  percent  of 
parity  as  a  minimum  floor — throughout 
the  farm  belt.    For  well  over  28  years 
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in   providing 


we    have    been    interested 
parity  for  the  farmer, 

I  have  noticed  that  two  or  three  times 
m  public  meetings  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  been  steering  away  from 
talking  about  parity  and  is  now  speak- 
ing about  net  income  for  farmers,  I  sup- 
pose he  has  been  discouraged  or  em- 
barrassed by  the  fact  that  parity  has 
been  dropping  under  his  administration : 
that  the  farmer  has  been  receiving  a 
.smaller  percentage  of  parity  under  the 
Democrats  than  he  got  under  the  Re- 
publicans Under  the  Republicans,  It 
was  not  good  enough:  but  when  parity 
dropped  from  81  to  78  percent  and  79 
percent  the  Secretary  began  to  say  that 
parity  is  not  so  important:  that  what  we 
ought  to  talk  about  is  net  income  for 
the  farmers 

It  was  quickly  pointed  out  that  net 
income  to  the  farmer  is  a  meaningless 
figure,  depending  on  the  caprice  of 
weather.  Sometimes  there  is  big  pro- 
duction and  big  net  income:  in  some 
years  there  is  low  production  and  low 
income.  But  if  we  merely  talk  about 
net  income,  without  relating  it  to  the 
costs  to  the  farmer  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  family,  for  the  education  of  his 
children,  and  for  his  livelihood  m  gen- 
eral. It  IS  a  meaningless  figure. 

But  now  they  have  abandoned  both 
parity  and  net  income:  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  relate  the  price  supports  to  the 
amount  of  stocks  of  the  various  com- 
modities in  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. This  has  no  relationship  to 
the  economy  of  the  farmer  :  it  has  no 
relationship  to  his  capacity  to  survive. 
Merely  to  say  that  we  will  pay  the  farm- 
er in  conformity  with  whatever  amount 
of  commodities  wc  find  in  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  sad  retreat  from  the  position  which 
was  announced  to  us  when  Mr,  Free- 
man and  Mr,  Kennedy  took  office,  when 
they  were  committed  by  the  promise 
to  providi^  the  farmer  with  a  greater 
deeree  of  parity.  But  now  they  say  to 
the  farmer,  "We  will  pay  you  in  con- 
formity with  the  amount,  in  reverse  pro- 
portion, of  the  commodities  we  find  in 
the  Government  storehouse  " 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct  m  pointing  out  these  facts 
I  can  recall  the  years  President  Eisen- 
hower wa;  in  office,  when  members  of 
the  present  administration  made  speech 
after  speech  and  quotation  after  quota- 
tion from  their  party  platform,  to  the 
effect  tha:  price  supports  should  be  at 
least  100  percent  of  parity.  They  were 
pleading,  'Send  us  in,  coach:  we  will  do 
the  job  We  will  hit  the  line  hard  and 
see  to  It  that  you  get  100  percent  of 
parity," 

For  some  reason  with  a  clear  2-to-l 
ma.iority  m  the  Senate,  and  with  an 
85  margin  in  the  House,  the  party  now 
controlling  the  White  House  and  all  the 
executive  departments  is  retreating 
from  these  programs,  pledges,  and  prom- 
ises I  R^ree  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota 

Mr   MUNDT      Mr  President,  will  tiie 
Senator  from  Nebra.nka  yield? 
Mr   HRUSKA     I  yield 
Mr,    MUNDT,      Let    us   consider    the 
farm  program  a«  a  whole.     There  aie 
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Oovernment  price  support  programa  i»ot 
only  for  corn,  but  also  for  wheat,  oats, 
and  other  feed  grains.  There  are  also 
price  support  programa  for  cotton,  to- 
bacco, rice,  and  peanuts.  Docs  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  believe  that  If  Con- 
gress in  Its  wisdom  should  decide  to 
destroy  the  price  support  program  for 
corn  and  substitute  some  kind  of  com- 
pulsory program  for  wheat,  before  long 
wc  would  have  a  price  support  program 
operating  In  the  case  of  a  few  selected 
crops  In  the  South'^  Important  as  our 
southern  comrades  arc,  acting  together 
as  they  vote,  they  are  only  24  out  of  100, 
If  they  succeed  In  having  imposed  upon 
the  corn  and  feed  gralru  farm  economy 
the  concept  that  price  supports  should 
run  down  to  eero.  no  doubt  there  would 
be  a  demand  upon  the  Senate  and  the 
House  that  southern  farmers  also  bo 
subjected  to  the  same  reductions  lut 
have  been  put  upon  the  rest  of  the 
farmers. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    It  would  not  be  very 
lontf. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  Mr.  ProsUlont.  will 
the  Senator  from  Ncbraakn  yield? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield, 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  Since  this  propo.sal 
Is  being  tied  Into  the  stockpile  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and 
deals  exclusively  with  com  at  the  mo- 
ment. I  find  that  1.650  million  bushels 
of  corn  are  in  surplus  or  In  the  stock- 
pile. Since  the  new  proposal  Is  to  be 
based  upon  the  support  price  that  the 
Secretary  decides  upon,  and  will  be 
based  upon  the  stockpile  of  corn,  plus 
what  the  Secretary  anticipates  the 
farmers  will  grow,  why  would  not  a  bet- 
ter plan  be  to  freeze  the  1,650  million 
bushels,  or  a  big  portion  of  it.  and  take 
it  completely  out  of  competition  with 
what  the  farmer  will  grow  beginning 
next  January  1?  Then  there  would  be 
a  free  and  open  market  for  corn  at  a 
much  higher  price  than  now  exists,  and 
the  farmers  would  be  prosperous. 

That  is  my  opinion  of  what  should  be 
considered.  The  stockpile  is  a  liability. 
not  em  asset.  It  has  a  tendency  to  de- 
press the  prices  which  are  received  by 
the  farmers,  and  it  costs  the  American 
taxpayers  many  millions  of  dollars  to 
store  the  stockpile.  It  cost  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  acquire  it  in  the 
first  place.  So  why  is  not  this  a  good 
time  to  freeze  a  large  portion  of  it  and 
get  the  Government  out  of  the  agricul- 
tural commodity  business?  I  am  in 
favor  of  doing  that,  both  in  regard  to 
com  and  in  regard  to  other  businesses. 
Then  we  could  use  the  corn  to  feed 
hungry  people  in  the  United  Spates  and 
hungry  people  elsewhere  in  the  world, 
and  wc  would  get  the  Government  out  of 
the  corn  business,  and  we  would  place 
the  farmers  in  a  position  in  which  they 
would  grow  for  the  open  market,  and 
would  get  a  much  higher  price,  in  my 
opinion,  than  the  one  they  are  getting 
now. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  for  that  alter- 
native suggestion.  It  is  a  much  better 
proposal  than  the  one  being  made  by  the 
authors  of  this  amendment. 

To  show  the  tendency,  I  should  like  to 
read  again  from  the  Farm  Quarterly  for 
the  summer  of  1960.  where  Dr.  Cochrane 


was  Interviewed  by  the  manaiiini;  editor. 
Charles  R,  Koch.  Here  is  Dr.  Cocluane's 
answer  to  a  question  posed  by  Mr.  Koch: 
It  would  not  be  a  matter  tjf  mr.  MrrxRo- 
mont;  idme  of  Ihem  wnuUl  bo  ;  lor  !  i-  It 
yovi  hi\(l  i\  control  on  ho^^N  ;  i  i\.\:\.::v 
nunc  on  egK'«.  gro\^'or»  would  ii.i:...;it  ;:.i.. 
corn  into  tlio  priKUutu>n  o:  n,  .i«  poultry 
uiul  more  (<>!««  It  wcnild  !)<■  '!..:.  old  trnn«for 
of  rPHoiirrc.-i  (lr\il  nil  o\rr  i\|.:i\ln  Thf  feed 
rrnouroni  rrlnvMPd  from  h  n-"  wo'd  bo  pvit 
ihroMKh  cliU  Krnn  to  pio.iu  <•  fi'  tud  eggi 
hiippcn  to  br  Uu'luNiir  in  ilcin.o-.u  nv.d  In 
ju«t  ft  hi'lp  bit-  tli''y'd  '"•  !■>  "•■'•  "'  ''^l*' 
Tlip  ffiKi  Kruln  would  uU,o  be  m  o.icrrcU  to 
borl.  und  boot  pruducoiN  vw  ..  i  iiol  ■ume 
prcHBiirf 

So,  Mr.  President,  that  i.s  tlio  ha.- .  !•■;• 
my  sugiipstlon  and  conteiuion  liuvi  inuic 
is  involved  than  the  mere  (diminution  of 
the  CS-percrnt  price  suiiport  ivs  prutcc- 
llon  fot  the  pruduct-rs  of  corn  The  im- 
pact would  ultimately  be  felt  in  ull  fiu-rus 
of  agriculture  and  in  uU  lucu.s  of  ii-.c 
country.  That  con.siderution  i.s  in  uddi- 
tlon  to  the  tvrKumidU  inude  by  thr  Scnu- 
tor  from  South  Dukotu  If  tlu.s  pioiMutn 
were  to  bo  rcquirod  iv.h  iri'.uid'  rur.  !■  'd 
Kralna.  and  live.stock,  H  would  in  ;  i'<' 
lona  before  it  would  be  (inn.':i;nd  d 
other  basic  crops  \\\\w\\  ww  r.o'A  .n  :.r 
price  support*. 

For  ■  he.'-e  na.sdti.'^,  I  suiv.i-.st  that  the 
motion  to  recon.slder  be  ndopicd 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr  President.  Will 
the  Senator  from  Nebrask.i  yield? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  concedes  that  in  order  to  carry 
through  what  he  now  suggests.  Congress 
would  have  to  act  upon  a  law  which 
would  give  that  power,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  true.  But  the 
point  -s  that  if  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  given  those  tools  to  prepare 
the  political  climate  among  the  feed 
grain  farmers  and  the  corn  farmers,  they 
will  be  confronted  with  the  prospects  of 
accepting  either  an  Inordinately  low 
price  .support  for  corn  or  accepting  the 
compulsoiT  feed  grains  program  or  com- 
pulsory corn  program.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  will  have  the  means 
within  his  command  to  operate  on  a 
"rule  or  ruin"  basis.  I  say  we  are  doing 
agriculture  a  disservice  if  we  eliminate 
from  the  present  law  the  65-percent 
floor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Siniator  from  Nebraska  yield  fur- 
ther^ 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator 
.from  Nebraska  well  knows,  as  chairman 
of  tlie  committee  I  advocated  that  re- 
tention of  the  Cj  percent  of  parity  sup- 
port ;3rice  or  90  percent  of  the  aver- 
age m.irket  price  for  the  last  3  years,  but 
on  condiiion  that  there  be  acreage  con- 
trol. But  what  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
briisku  is  now  advocating  is  that  we  con- 
tinue the  old  law — the  1958  act,  which 
mean.s  the  planting  and  cultivation  and 
production  of  ail  the  corn  and  other 
feed  grains  a  farmer  desires  to  plant, 
with  Unci.?  Sam  holding  the  bag. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
am  advocating  the  1958  feed  grains  pro- 
gram. But  it  is  preferable  to  the  com- 
pulsor;/  program  which  Secretary  Free- 
man has  in  his  hat  and  would  like  to 
impose  on  the  farmers  of  the  Nation. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  voted 
against  tlio  proposal,  as  submitted  In 
May,  to  retain  tin-  Kupi)orts  at  the  l)res- 
ent  levels,  \\\\\\  acreii^:o  cotUrols. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  riuMo  are  many  alter- 
natives to  tlie  situation  which  face.s  us; 
and  they  arc  not  ccmflnrd  to  ihi>  1U58 
act  alone, 

Mr,  MUNDT.  Mr.  Picsulciit,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nobra.sku  yii'UI  to  me  ' 

The  PULSlUlNCi  OKFIC.'KH  'Mr  Pki.L 
In  tho  chair).  Docs  tlu-  .si'Miitor  from 
Nebraska  yield  to  the  t^rnul(u  from 
Soulli  Dakota  ' 

Mr  HHUSK.\  I  yu'ld 
Mr.  Ml'Nlvi  I  can  name  one  of  tho 
altcrnatiM',,  immrly,  continuation  for 
another  n'>;  "f  thr  present  corn  pro- 
gram, as  '.^  a  ■  11  (iwumi'iuli'd  by  Hci'irtui  v 
Freeman  btfoir  he  nud  the  Cochrane 
book.  Tic  biouKht  that  procnim  hcfnie 
Uic  cominittro  last  ycur,  nnd  wr  adopted 
It.  Itdld  cut  ilouii  the  surphr,  of  ('(M'ti  - 
not  to  the  cxt<  ni  he  thout-ht  it  ^AllMl(l  '.vil 
It  did  cut  It  down  oven  thmirli  it  did  not 
cut  It  down  to  the  I  Ntiiit  wi"  would  wish, 
But  before  Srcroiniv  Freemtu^  it>i\d  the 
Cochrane  book  thut  is  whnt  he  sug- 
tMt^d 

What  the  bena'or  frum  Louis, ana  s.ws 
Is  quite  true,  \\*  skns  iimt  hrforr  the 
Secretary  of  Acr, culture  could  .n.stituto 
a  compulsory  program— t lie  one  which 
he  and  Freeman  and  I)i  Cochrane 
want — and  before  he  could  have  com- 
plete controls  over  the  farmers  under 
that  concept.  Congress  would  have  to 
pass  such  a  law.  Of  course  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

But  does  not  the  Senator  a','ree  that 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  Members  of 
the  House  should  be  entitled  to  consider 
reasonable  alternative  programs  for  the 
farmers,  and  then  be  confronted  with 
a  new  admini.^tration  sugge.stion  next 
year,  rather  than  be  confronted  now  with 
a  program  which  is  driving  farmers  to 
bankruptcy  and  is  bringing  chaos  to  the 
livestock  industry  and  is  forcing  the  feed 
grain  producers  to  shut  down  their  oper- 
ations? Instead  of  subjecting  the 
farmers  to  such  desperate  conditions. 
should  we  not  be  able  to  consider  the 
program  and  debate  it  during  a  period 
of  calmness  when  a  good  program  is 
being  followed? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     We  should,  indeed. 
Mr.    President.    I    thank    the    Sen- 
ator   from    Iowa    (Mr.    Hickenlooper] 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  Mr.  President, 
I  have  been  very  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  He  has  given 
a  very  lucid  explanation,  as  did  the 
Senator     from     South     Dakota      [Mr. 

MUNDTJ. 

My  remarks  will  be  very  brief,  and 
will  be  in  the  nature  of  canvassing  the 
agricultural  situation  with  respect  to 
the  general  posture  not  only  of  this 
amendment  but  ahso  of  the  entire  bill. 

Because  so  much  has  been  .said  on  the 
farm  issue,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress. 
during  the  current  session,  I  feel  there  is 
a  real  need  to  try  to  set  the  record 
straight  as  recards  to  the  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  today. 

First,  let  me  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  I  intend  to  vote  against  the  curreni 
farm  bill— H.R.  12391— before  this  body. 
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The  record  will  show  that  I  voted  against 
S,  3225  when  I',  was  passed  by  a  very  nar- 
row margin  lii  the  Senate  several  weeks 
ago  The  record  also  shown  that  the 
House  on  a  bipartisan  basis  would  not  ac- 
(ept  a  similar  version  of  this  original 
.^ cnato  bill     The  record  also  .shows  that 

I  lie  Hou.so  Agricultural  Committee 
liibled  -or  killed— K,  3225  when  it  was 
eon.sUlered  by  that  body  Now  we  have 
the  fipeelacle  of  another  ver.slon  of  this 
( fTorl  before  tills  body  in  cunnecuon  wHh 

II  \K.  12liUl 

It  Us  my  devlre  to  explain  briefly  why 
I  inu.st  vole  a^  ainst  this  current  bill  be- 
lore  the  Senate.  Next.  I  want  to  .set  tho 
record  slralgl  t  regarding  the  Agrlcul- 
tuial  Act  of  IB.'iB  Finally,  I  want  to 
point  out  that  It  would  be  far  b<'tter  to 
iittve  no  new  fi.rm  leglNlatlon  rather  than 
to  pass  the  bill  that  Is  before  uh 

My  HieateNt  ob.)ecllonh  to  H  II  12391 
arc  m  connection  wiUi  title  III  Thlw 
title  deals  with  wheal  and  fe«Hl  grains 

Thin  bill  conlalnn  the  lal^^l  and  monl 
unuorkuble  vt  rMon  of  the  cottlly  mulli- 
i»lepiie(>  plim  for  wheut  The  proposed 
plan  i.s  by  fur  the  mowt  ol),t(»cllon'\blp 
\ei-.Mon  of  any  mullUile-prlee  plan  which 
lia.s  bc'en  connUtercd  by  thr  Senate  .since  I 
tiuve  been  herv 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the 
mulllple-prlce  wheat  plan  In  H,R  12391 
would  be  bad  for  farmer.s.  consumers, 
taxpayers,  and  for  our  international  re- 
lations, I  shall  list  and  dlscu.ss  several 
of  these  reasons. 

This  multiple-price  wheat  plan  if  en- 
acted into  law  would: 

First,  Guarunlee  a  shortage  of 
needed  types  of  wheat  production  for 
the  future,  because  it  proposes  to  cut 
back  all  wh?at  producers  the  same 
amount  even  though  the  wheat  they  pro- 
duce may  be  in  short  supply  It  does 
this  as  a  peimanent  thing  by  issuing 
certificates  to  all  producers  on  a  pro 
rata  basis,  "This  will  result  in  Ineffi- 
ciency and  hi^her  costs  all  the  way  from 
the  producer  to  the  consumer. 

Second.  Insure  that  growers  of  poor 
quality  milling  wheat  will  continue  to 
produce  all  the  wheat  they  can.  because 
they.  too.  will  get  their  certificates  on  a 
pro  reta  basis  Thus  we  will  continue  to 
pile  up  unwarted  wheat. 

Third  Permits  all  export  wheat — in- 
cluding PublK  Law  480  and  other  give- 
away wheat — in  the  "primary  market." 
along  with  domestic  food  wheat.  This  is 
an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  American 
taxpayers.  This  move  is  an  inexcusable 
affront  to  tho.se  who  would  like  to  see  an 
honest,  fair,  and  reasonable  program 
worked  out  foi  wheat  that  has  some  hope 
of  solving  the  surplus  problem. 

Fourth,  Be  most  unfair  to  all  feed 
grain  growers  because  of  its  Government 
rigged  pricing  mechanism,  guaranteeing 
a  high  price  fcr  all  domestic  food  and  ex- 
port wheat — including  giveaway  wheat — 
and  a  feed  price  for  all  the  surplus.  It 
is  unfair  bccaase  it  permits,  by  Govern- 
ment rigging  i)f  prices,  a  high  net  blend 
price  for  wheat,  and  thus  dumping  of 
feed  wheat  ir  an  already  glutted  feed 
grain  market.  Feed  grain  growers  have 
always  been  willing  to  compete  with 
wheatgrowers  on  a  basis  of  the  same 
rules,  but  ne\er  on  a  basis  of  rigged 
rules.     This  k  nd  of  a  dumping  opera- 


tion would  disrupt  feed  grain  livestock 
ratios  to  the  detriment  of  livestock,  dairy, 
and  poultry  producers. 

Fifth,  Raise  the  price  of  f)our  and 
bread  to  con.sumers.  The  proponents  of 
the  bin  say  the  Increase  In  cost  of  a  sack 
of  flour  or  a  loaf  of  bread  will  be  small, 
and  the  u.sers  of  flour,  including  the 
bakers,  say  It  will  be  considerable  My 
judgment  would  be  that  the  u^erN  of 
flour  and  baker^  of  bread  are  m  a  much 
better  position  to  know  what  the  efTeel 
on  co.sts  m  th(>ii  operations  will  be.  Suf- 
fice 1 1  to  ^ay.  lu)W«'vei ,  the  larger  con- 
.suiner.s  of  flour  and  bread—  many  m  the 
lower  income  bracket-  will  reisenl  their 
Government  bidng  a  part  of  a  rigged 
piogiam  thai  will  lnctea.se  their  ba.sic 
food  co.sUs  through  a  flour  or  bread  tax, 
even  if  it  .should  be  only  I  cent  on  a  loaf 
of  bread 

iSixtli  Penult  unlimited  discretionary 
authority  to  bt>  exercised  by  the  Secre- 
tary If  Senators  do  not  believe  Ihiw, 
read  the  original  bill  carefully  and  rount 
the  nuinb«>r  of  itnpoi  lant  areaN  where  the 
StTii'tary  l.s  granted  alinoni  unlimited 
HUthoiiiy,  No  mdu.stry  a.s  important  as 
wheal  i.hould  be  subject  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  .some  wSecietary  making  polUlcnl 
deci.slon.s  thai  might  be  unwise  for  the 
whole  future  of  the  Industry. 

Seventh,  Cause  serious  internatloniil 
complications.  The  President  has  ex- 
pressed Interest  In  a  high  level  of  Inter- 
national trade  I  agree  with  this  objec- 
tive. The  President  has  also  expressed 
concern  about  our  balance-of-payment 
problems  and  potential  Common  Market 
restrictions,  especially  as  they  relate  to 
agriculture  I  am  greatly  concerned 
with  these  problems.  But  how  can  we 
expect  to  put  into  effect  the  rigged  mul- 
tiple-price plan  for  wheat  and  not  have 
repercussions,  not  only  in  the  Common 
Market  countries,  but  also  In  other  ex- 
porting competitor  countries  such  as 
Canada  and  Australia? 

Eighth  Provide  by  means  of  certifi- 
cates a  complicated  and  little  under- 
stood plan.  It  really  Is  a  processing  tax 
done  up  in  a  new  sack.  Farmers  and 
others  Interested  in  wheat  will  resist 
this  program  because  of  its  complica- 
tions, uncertainties,  and  added  costs. 
Bootlegging  will  be  on  its  way  back,  not 
in  bottles  and  jugs,  but  In  sacks  and 
bulk.  Whenever  the  opportunity  for  a 
quick  buck  is  available,  one  will  always 
find  some  takers.  As  proof  of  this,  just 
look  at  the  penalty  provisions  the  pro- 
ponents have  written  into  the  bill.  This 
was  also  true  with  prohibition  laws,  as 
Senators  well  remember — and  Senators 
also  remember  they  failed.  The  door 
would  be  wide  open  for  Estes-type  scan- 
dals when  people  start  dealing  in  cer- 
tificates. 

Ninth.  Finally,  and  most  important. 
this  multiple-price  wheat  plan  would  not 
.solve  the  wheat  surplus  problem.  Fur- 
thermore, it  would  create  many  new 
areas  of  confusion  in  the  entire  wheat 
industry. 

The  bill  before  us  also  contains  a  pro- 
vision to  extend  the  present  emergency 
feed  grain  program  for  1  more  year — 
that  is,  through  1963. 

There  is  serious  doubt  that  an  exten- 
sion of  this  present  stopgap  feed  grain 
legislation  would  save  money. 


The  emergency  program  now  In  effect 
IS  the  most  expensive  farm  program  ever 
enacted  by  the  Congre.sa,  This  program 
was  abandoned  by  the  administralion 
earlier  t  ii.s  y  c  »i  m  favor  of  an  approac  h 
wluch  has  now  been  rejected  by  llic 
Hou.se 

Undei  the  1901  feed  grain  program,  the 
output  (  !  coin  und  gram  sorgluuns  wa.s 
reduced  421  million  buAhels;  but  lhl^  \u\n 
pariiully  ofTset  by  an  increase  of  138  mil- 
lion bu.s'U'lN  m  .soybean  production  In 
terln^  ol  corn  ecniivalcnl,  the  combined 
11)61  out  )ut  of  corn,  grain  sorghums,  and 
.soybeaiu  wh.s  down  only  4  3  prrcrnt  from 
1900  !•■  iilhermore,  the  support  price — 
and  consequently  the  potential  co.sl  of 
price  Nui  port  operatlonN — Is  almost  iwico 
us  high  pel  bu.shel  for  soybeans  as  for 
coi  n 

There  Is  con^lderablt  disagreement  as 
to  whellici  the  1961  feed  grain  program 
.sii\ed  money  The  an.swcr  depends  on 
the  uwiumpiion.s  that  ai'e  made  An- 
.suinptio.'is  can  be  helected  to  yield  any 
th'.sired  inswri  Tho.sr  who  aigur  thut 
money  v  ws  huvrd  are  largely  relying  on 
unpi()\t>d  e.'timaie5  cif  what  might  li«\e 
bet-n  J  (u  example,  in  it*  aIuvly^l8  of 
the  11)0  program,  the  U8DA  ansumrd 
that  only  2  4  bushels  of  a  7,3-b\ishel  in- 
crrosr  lii  corn  yields  and  0  8  bushels  of  a 
4-buRhe'  increase  In  grain  sorghum  yields 
resulted  from  the  program,  and  disre- 
garded fin  InciTase  of  138  million  bushels 
m  .soybean  production.  Even  .so,  it  was 
able  to  show  savings  in  comparison 
with  the  program  previously  in  effect 
only  by  assuming  that  the  grain  that 
allegedly  would  have  been  produced 
without  the  1961  program  would  ha\e 
been  stored  for  9  years  in  the  case  of 
com  and  11  years  in  the  case  of  grain 
sorghurrs.  These  assumptions  are  high- 
ly unlikely  in  light,  of  current  upward 
trend  ir  feed  grain  consumption. 

The  Jjly  1,  1962,  crop  report  has  been 
cited  as  evidence  that  the  emergency 
prograir  is  accomplishing  its  objective. 
This  rep'Ort  showed  a  reduction  of  3  per- 
cent for  1962  production  from  the  final 
1961  es'.imate  of  corn  production,  but 
It  should  be  compared  with  the  July  1961 
estim.ate.  On  the  basis  of  July  1  crop 
reports,  estimated  com  production  is  up 
almost  11  percent  this  year  over  1961. 

Furthermore,  the  "emergency"  feed 
grain  program  and  the  method  in  which 
It  has  been  administered  has  been  dev- 
astating to  the  market  system  for  corn 
and  oih(3r  feed  grains.  Under  the  1961 
feed  grain  program,  the  CCC  sold  over 
600  million  bushels  of  corn  at  an  average 
price  of  $1,02  per  bushel.  At  the  same 
time  11  was  selling  this  corn  and  de- 
pressing the  market,  a  total  of  658  mil- 
lion buslieis  of  1961  corn  was  placed  un- 
der price  support  loans  and  purchase 
agreements.  This  was  an  alltime  high 
and  in  excess  of  the  amount  put  under 
loan  during  1959  and  1960  when  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1958  was  in  opera- 
tion. Th.ere  is  a  good  chance  that  all  of 
the  corn  sold  under  the  1961  program 
will  be  :  eplaced  with  new  "takeovers' 
at  a  support  price  of  $1.20  per  bushel. 
If  this  happens,  the  direct  added  cost 
of  this  manipulation  of  CCC  stocks  will 
be  in  excess  of  $100  million.  Additional 
losses  were  incurred  by  selling  grain  sor- 
ghums for  less  than  the  support  price. 
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In  addition,  during  the  first  9 
months  of  the  1961-62  marketing  year, 
which  began  last  October  1,  the  farm 
price  of  corn  averaged  98.1  cents  per 
bushel  in  comparison  with  the  1960-61 
season  average  of  99.6  cents  per  bushel. 
This  happened  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  support  price  was  raised  for  the  1961 
crop  from  $1.06  to  $1.20. 

It  has  obviously  been  the  intent  of  the 
administration  in  administering  the 
'emergency"  feed  grain  program  to  de- 
press market  prices  for  corn  and  other 
feed  grains.  This  has  been  done  by  sell- 
ing CCC  corn  to  honor  the  certificates 
issued  in  connection  with  the  program. 
This  was  done  early  in  the  marketing 
season  in  order  to  hold  down  market 
prices  and  penalize  the  noncooperators. 
Such  Government  action  is  incompre- 
hensible if  one  believes  in  the  market 
system,  as  I  do.  If  this  kind  of  a  pro- 
gram continues,  we  obviously  will  not 
only  disrupt  the  market  system  for  corn 
and  feed  grains,  but  also  the  market 
prices  of  livestock,  dairy  products,  and 
poultry  and  eggs.  All  that  is  needed  is 
a  little  more  time  and  this  surely  will 
happen. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the  cost  in 
the  form  of  direct  payments  for  the  1961 
feed  grain  program  approximated  $800 
million.  The  best  information  I  have 
available  at  the  moment  with  respect 
to  the  1962  feed  grain  program  is  that 
it  will  cost  in  excess  of  $900  million. 
What  a  price  for  taxpayers  to  pay  with 
so  little  accomplishment. 

Now  I  would  like  to  go  back  and  re- 
view briefly  the  Asricultural  Act  of  1958 
known  as  Public  Law  85-835.  This  act 
was  passed  by  a  Democratic  Congress 
on  a  bipartisan  basis  with  a  Republican 
in  the  White  House. 

That  is  the  act  of  1958,  which  has 
been  condemned  by  many,  I  repeat  that 
this  act  was  passed  by  a  Democratic 
Congress  on  a  bipartisan  basis  with  a 
Republican  in  the  White  House.  To  be 
sure  that  Members  of  this  body  recall 
how  unanimously  this  bill  originally 
moved  through  the  Senate,  I  remind 
Senators  that  on  July  25,  1958,  it  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  62  to  11. 

Contrary  to  some  statements  being 
made  by  people  that  should  know  better, 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958  covered  not 
only  corn  and  feed  eralns  but  also  two 
other  very  important  basic  commodi- 
ties— cotton  and  rice.  I  well  recall  that 
one  of  the  reasons  there  was  so  much 
support  for  this  act  was  the  fact  that 
rice  farmers  were  faced  with  an  acreage 
cut  of  about  40  percent  and  cotton  farm- 
ers about  a  25-percent  cut.  if  no  new 
legislation  were  passed.  Farmers  had 
also  demonstrated  by  their  own  action 
that  they  were,  by  a  high  majority,  ig- 
noring corn  allotments.  Marketing 
quotas  on  corn  had  been  removed  from 
the  law  by  the  Congress  in  1954  because 
the  Congress  knew  the  impossibility  of 
such  a  program  ever  being  adopted  and 
enforced  on  feed  erain  farmers  and  live- 
stock producers.  Primarily  because  feed 
grain  farmers,  cotton  farmers,  and  rice 
farmers  all  were  faced  with  real  diffi- 
culty, there  w-as  tremendoui  support  for 
the  1958  act. 

In  my  judgment,  this  act  has  not  been 
wisely   administered   since   the    current 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  took  office.  As 
my  southern  friends  in  the  body  well  un- 
derstand, the  support  prices  were  lifted 
on  both  cotton  and  rice  in  1961  and  for 
1962 — and,  more  important,  were  moved 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  that  in- 
tended by  the  Congress  when  it  passed 
the  1958  act.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  one 
reason  vvhy  cotton  is  now  in  real  diffi- 
culty, and  also  the  reason  why  both  the 
cotton  and  rice  programs  have  become 
excessively  expensive  when  one  takes  into 
consideration  the  high  export  subsidy 
and  the  lavish  use  of  Public  Law  480  give- 
away funds  in  moving  these  two  com- 
modities into  export. 

As  fa:-  as  feed  grains  were  concerned, 
Secretai-y  Freeman  decided  to  raise  the 
price  support  on  corn  and  all  other  feed 
grains  including  oilseeds  and  was,  along 
with  the  Congress,  also  responsible  for 
the  enactment  of  the  1961  emergency 
feed  grain  program  which,  of  course, 
temporarily  set  aside  the  1958  act. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  voted  against  this 
legislation,  and  I  am  more  convinced 
today  than  I  was  a  year  ago  that  it  will 
not  solve  the  problem.  In  my  judgment. 
if  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958  for  feed 
grains  had  been  permitted  to  operate 
during  1961-62— with  the  terrific  in- 
crease we  have  had  in  corn  consumption 
m  this  country— we  would  have  been 
well  on  our  way  to  a  permanent  solution 
of  the  feed  grain  problem.  Corn  price 
supports  would  have  been  reduced  and 
other  feed  grains  reduced  similarly, 
which  would  have  helped  increase  still 
further  the  disappearance  of  feed  grains 
by  livcstick  producers.  The  USDA  esti- 
mates the  1961-62  utilization  of  corn  at 
3,933  m.llion  bushels,  which  is  more  than 
the  3,903  million  bushels  produced  by  the 
record  1960  crop.  We  now  are  consuming 
and  exporting  more  corn  than  we  have 
ever  produced  in  a  single  year,  including 
the  years  1959  and  1960,  in  which  corn 
was  supported  without  any  acreage 
limitation. 

In  conclusion,  I  state  again  very 
bluntly  that  what  we  need  is  proper 
administration  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1958  as  far  as  cotton,  rice,  and  feed 
q  rains  are  concerned.  If  this  is  done,  we 
have  no  need  for  the  expensive  tempo- 
rary programs  we  have  had  on  the  statute 
books  in  1961  and  1962, 

One  other  word  in  order  to  set  the 
record  straight  as  regards  wheat.  Many 
people  have  erroneously  indicated  that 
our  wheat  problem  was  brought  about  by 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958.  The  truth 
is  that  wheat  is  not  dealt  with  in  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1958.  The  basic 
wheat  program  we  will  revert  back  to — 
if  the  temporary,  expensive,  and  ineffec- 
tive 1962  "emergency"  wheat  program  is 
not  extended — is  the  1938  basic  law  as 
far  as  acreage  is  concerned  and  the  1949 
law  as  far  as  price  supports  are  con- 
cerned. Under  this  law  the  Secretary 
has  already  aiinounced  a  reduced  price 
support  of  $1.82  per  bushel  for  1963. 
This  move  alone  means  a  saving  of  18 
cents  a  bushel  on  every  bushel  of  wheat 
exported.  At  the  1961-62  level  of 
exports  ^710  million  bushels — such  a 
reduction  in  export  subsidy  costs  would 
result  in  a  saving  of  $128  million.  In 
my  judgment,  this  basic  legislation  is 
much  to  be  preferred  to  the  complicated 


and  costly  multiple  price  plan  proposed 
in  H.R.  12391. 

Most  members  of  the  Senate  realize 
that  earher  in  this  session  I  mtroduced 
a  bill.  S.  2822.  along  with  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett  1  and  my  col- 
league from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Miller]  known 
as  the  cropland  retirement  program. 
This  bill,  if  enacted  mto  law,  would  move 
further  in  the  direction  of  freedom  for 
individual  farmers  to  make  their  own 
decisions  in  w^hat  they  plant  on  tlieir 
crop  acres.  It  would  relate  support 
prices  to  recent  average  market  prices 
and  would  help  eliminate  much  of  the 
cost  of  current  farm  programs.  In  my 
judgment,  such  action,  together  with  an 
extension  of  the  expiring  conservation 
reserve  contracts,  would  help  us  on  our 
way  to  a  solution  of  not  only  the  so- 
called  feed  grain  and  wheat  problem  but 
also — if  used  in  connection  witii  proper 
administration  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1958 — would  go  a  long  way  toward 
solving  our  problems  in  the  whole  agri- 
cultural field  in  a  way  that  would  pro- 
tect farm  income.  I  realize  it  is  too  late 
in  this  session  of  Congress  to  expect  this 
program  of  mine  to  be  enacted  this  year. 
I  would  suggest,  however,  that  we  not 
muddy  up  the  water  furtlier  by  passing 
the  current  bill  before  us.  H.R.  12391, 
but  rather  vote  it  down.  We  would  then 
revert  back  to  the  basic  legislation,  and, 
in  my  judgment,  would  be  much  better 
off  than  if  we  adopted  tliis  costly,  in- 
effective bill  now  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
proposal  to  reconsider  the  amendment 
which  was  made  awhile  ago,  which  has 
been  previously  discussed,  a  great  many 
Senators  were  absent  from  the  Cham- 
ber at  the  time  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to.  I  earnestly  hope,  in  the  in- 
terests of  satisfactory  procedure,  since 
this  has  been  done  time  and  time  au'ain 
in  the  Senate  procedure,  because  there 
were  so  few  Senators  present  at  the  time 
the  amendment  was  adopted,  that  we 
can  avoid  any  long  controversy  about 
reconsideration  of  the  amendment,  about 
tabling  a  motion  to  reconsider,  or  pro- 
cedural matters  of  that  kind.  I  appeal 
to  my  friends  in  charge  of  the  bill  to 
see  if  they  cannot  voluntarily — in  the 
interests  of  permitting  every  Senator  to 
know  about  this  issue  and  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  it^conscnt  to  a 
reconsideration  of  the  vote  on  the 
amendment,  without  going  through  the 
mechanics  of  repeated  voting,  so  that 
all  Senators  will  be  satisfied  and  be  put 
on  notice  as  to  the  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
BuRDicK  in  the  chair> .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  EJllender  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  my  pui-pose  to  detain  the  Senate 
very  long.  Yesterday  I  delivered  a 
speech  which  emphasized  the  reason  for 
the  adoption  of  such  an  amendment  as 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

I  W'as  not  too  well  impressed  by  the 
arguments  made  by  my  good  friends 
from  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska. 
They  admit  that,  in  order  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  be  in  a  position 


to  do  the  ev  1  things  they  contend  he 
might  do,  hi  would  have  to  come  to 
Congress  and  ask  Congre.ss  to  give  him 
such  power. 

The  sole  purpose  of  the  amendm.cnt 
is  merely  to  remove  that  portion  of  the 
1958  act  which  makes  it  obligate  it  on 
the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  support  th?  prices  of  corn,  sorghum, 
and  other  feed  grains  at  65  percent  of 
parity  or  at  '.)0  percent  of  the  average 
price  for  the  previous  3  years,  without 
any  limitation  as  to  quantity  to  be  pro- 
duced. That  is  the  purpose  of  it  I  so 
stated  when  it  was  submitted.  I  am 
glad  that  my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken]  favors  the 
amendment  that  I  offered. 

In  the  meartimc.  if  the  farmers  of  the 
country  desire  legislation,  they  can  have 
it.  They  can  appeal  to  the  Senators  and 
Representatives.  But  I  emphasize  that 
the  Secretarj-  of  Agriculture  will  be 
uiiable  in  anv  manner  to  control  the 
acreage  to  be  planted  to  com  and  other 
feed  grains  unless  Congress  gives  him 
the  authority  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

Before  the  amendment  was  agreed  to 
there  was  a  c;uorum  call.  I  think  the 
measure  has  been  sufficiently  debate. 
I  am  sure  every  Senator  knows  what 
it  is  all  aboui .  and  there  would  be  no 
point  in  rehashing  it.  Therefore,  I  move 
to  table  the  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Pro.sident,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  motion? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
withhold  the  notion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  have  any  alarm  at  the  thought 
of  placing  in  one  man,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  great  power  of  deter- 
mining, within  the  range  of  0  to  90 
percent,  what  amount  shall  be  paid  to 
the  farmers?  I  cannot  conclude  that 
we  ought  to  a.'-sign  to  one  individual,  re- 
gardless of  ho"v  good  he  may  be  and  how- 
genuine  his  motives,  the  great  power  of 
telling  the  farmers  of  the  Nation,  "I  will 
determine  wh.it  price  support  you  shall 
get.  I  will  determine,  if  I  deem  it  ad- 
visable, to  give  you  nothing.  I  will  have 
to  do  so  especi  illy  if  price  supports  would 
Increase  the  amount  of  corn  and  thus 
add  to  the  qumtity  of  corn  held  by  the 
Commodity  C:"edit  Corporation." 

Should  we  give  to  one  man  who  is 
politically  minded,  as  I  am,  such  great 
power? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  that 
power  has  been  given  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  the  past.  It  was  given 
in  the  1949  ac:.  The  Secretary  now  has 
the  power  to  fix  the  price  supports  on 
soybeans  as  well  as  other  commodities. 
He  has  that  power  now.  What  I  wish 
again  to  emphasize  to  the  Senate  is  that 
corn  producer;  seem  to  get  the  best  of 
everything  by  way  of  price  supports 
without  limitation,  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  there  should  be  no  objec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  producers  of  corn 
to  curtailing  their  acreage  In  order  to 
get  a  fair  price  support.  It  would  do 
for  corn  the  same  as  we  do  for  cotton 
and  other  commodities. 


We  are  told  that  we  cannot  deal  with 
corn  as  we  deal  with  cotton  and  other 
commodities  becau.se  85  percent  of  the 
corn  is  fed  on  the  farm.  I  have  heard 
that  argument  ever  since  I  first  came  to 
the  Senate.  Yet  we  have  in  storage 
more  than  2^2  billion  bushels  of  corn 
and  other  feed  grains,  at  great  cost  to  the 
taxpayer. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  change 
the  law  which  forces  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  provide  price  supports  on 
unlimited  production  when  we  have 
those  products  running  out  of  our  ears 
at  present.    That  is  the  whole  issue, 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr,  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  recognize  the  cost 
of  this  farm  program.  But  I  also  rec- 
ognize that  throughout  the  years  changes 
have  been  made  in  attempts  to  cure  what 
was  wrong  only  to  find  that  with  every 
wrong  cured,  two  or  three  new  problems 
were  created. 

I  now  get  to  the  basic  propositiori.  Re- 
gardless of  what  is  contained  in  other 
laws,  is  it  wise  to  give  to  one  man,  with 
political  concepts  or  without  them,  the 
great  power  of  determining,  without  any 
floor  or  ceiling,  what  he  may  do  in  deal- 
ing with  the  farmers  of  the  Nation? 
That  is  the  problem  that  confronts  me. 
Based  upon  what  I  have  seen  of  the  use 
of  power  in  high  public  office,  I  am  be- 
coming more  and  more  impressed  with 
the  precept  that  I  heard  years  ago;  Put 
a  leash  on  your  public  officials.  Give 
them  only  limited  power.  Do  not  allow 
them,  according  to  their  whims,  caprices 
and  fancies,  to  determine  what  laws 
should  be.  The  Constitution  has  pro- 
vided that  the  Congress  shall  pass  the  law 
and  fix  the  ceiling  and  fioor  of  price 
support, 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  what  the 
Congress  is  doing  m  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. Someone  must  administer  the 
program.  We  give  the  power  to  the  head 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  ad- 
minister the  program,  as  we  have  in  the 
past . 

In  the  case  of  wheat  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  cannot  say  what  price  shall 
be  offered.  It  is  fixed  in  the  act  from  75 
to  90  percent  of  parity,  and  depending  on 
the  supply  on  hand,  he  can  vary  the  sup- 
port price.  But  the  yardstick  is  spelled 
out.  It  is  fixed  in  the  law.  I  wish  to  be 
perfectly  frank  with  Senators,  The  Sec- 
rctaiT  of  Agriculture  will  be  absolutely 
and  positively  powerless  to  control  in  any 
manner  the  production  of  corn  and  other 
feed  grains  if  the  amendment  is  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  y,eld? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  agree  with  the  last 
statement  of  the  Senator.  However, 
that  does  not  mean  that  Congress  cannot 
do  something  about  the  problem. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  It  would  have  to  be 
done  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  correct.  It  is 
said  that  the  Secretary  would  really  be 
powerless.  That  is  true,  but  that  is  one 
reason  why  we  have  the  Congress  to 
do  something  about  it.  I  cannot  see  the 
purpose  of  the  Senator's  argument.    It  is 


still  the  responsibility  of  Congress  to  do 
something  about  the  situation. 

Under  the  1958  act,  roughly,  the  sup- 
port price  for  corn  would  be  around  $1,04 
to  $1.06.  If  we  take  65  percent  of  parity, 
which  is  $1.60.  we  would  get  $1  04;  at  90 
percent  of  the  average  for  the  last  3 
years  we  would  get  $1.06.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor think  that  that  amount  of  price  sup- 
port is  unreasonable? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Without  production 
controls  yes.  Farmers  produce  in 
abundance.  As  I  pointed  out  yesterday, 
in  1960.  before  the  emergency  programs 
were  placed  on  the  statute  books,  we  had 
accumulated  84.7  million  tons  of  com 
and  other  feed  grains. 

Through  the  first  emergency  program, 
in  1961,  we  reduce  it  to  73  million  tons. 
In  1962.  this  year,  we  expect  to  reduce 
it  to  61.3  million  tons,  and  about  1963, 
if  the  bill  goes  through  and  the  emer- 
gency program  is  reinstated,  there  wiU 
be  in  my  opinion  a  further  reduction  to 
49  6  million  tons,  about  the  amount  we 
had  on  hand  in  1956,  which  may  be  more 
nearly  a  normal  carryover. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  not  sure  what  the 
tonnage  figures  are.  but  I  believe  the 
Senator's  tonnage  figures  related  to  feed 
grains.  His  present  amendment  relates 
to  corn.  That  is  what  I  am  really  in- 
terested in.  As  I  understand  the  situa- 
tion from  our  colloquy  of  yesterday,  we 
now  have  on  hand  about  1.6  billion 
bushels  of  corn. 

Mr.  ELLENTDER.  We  also  have  on 
hand  700  million  bushels  of  sorghums, 
276  million  bushels  of  oats,  and  122  mil- 
lion bushels  of  barley, 

Mr.  MILLER.  My  point  is  that  we 
are  talkmg  about  com. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  mtercsted  in  the 
corn  farmer.  What  the  Senator  is  say- 
ing is  that  we  now  have  on  hand  1.6 
billion  bushels  of  corn. 

Mr.  EliENDER.     Yes. 

Mr  MILLER,  That  is  about  a  5- 
month  supply,  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  I  tried  to 
elicit  this  information  from  the  Sena- 
tor yesterday.  What  I  am  trving  to 
find  out  whether  he,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  or  the  President,  has  a 
target  with  respect  to  the  amount  that 
we  should  have  on  hand.  From  all  the 
arguments  I  have  heard  thus  far  on  this 
subject,  I  did  not  know  but  that  1,6  bil- 
lion bushels  might  be  exactly  the  right 
amount.  There  are  some  in  the  Defense 
Department  who  feel  that  we  ought  to 
have  a  5-  or  6-month  reserve  of  feed  on 
hand. 

So  I  come  back  to  my  original  ques- 
tion of  yesterday:  What  are  we  trying 
to  do''  What  does  the  Senator  want  to 
do?  He  is  talking  about  surpluses.  I 
recognize  that  we  have  surpluses.  The 
question  is.  Should  we  reduce  the  sur- 
plus of  corn  below  1,6  billion  bushels,  or 
is  it  all  light ■'  If  we  should  reduce  it, 
by  how  n.uch  should  we  reduce  it? 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
pointed  out  yesterday  to  my  good  friend 
from  Iowa,  in  1950  the  amount  of  corn 
on  hand  was  844  million  bushels,  with 
nearly  60  million  bushels  of  gram 
sorghums  on  hand.  Today  we  have  on 
hand  1,6:0  million  bushels  of  corn  and 
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grain  sorghums.  To  me  that  is  exces- 
sive. We  must  keep  on  hand  all  of  this 
excess  at  a  great  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. As  I  pointed  out  in  the  Record — 
and  I  placed  a  great  many  tables  in  the 
Record  yesterday — corn  and  other  feed 
grams  and  wheat  cost  the  taxpayers  S900 
million  a  year  to  store. 
Mr.  WILEY.  For  storage. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  For  storage.  I  am 
trying  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Will  the  Senator 
please  tell  us,  when  he  uses  the  word 
■excessive."  how  excessive  he  thinks  it 
is?     Is  the  excess  1  bushel  or  what' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Has  the  Senator 
anv  idea  what  it  ought  to  be^ 

Mr.  MILLER.  There  are  some  in  the 
Defense  Department  who  think  there 
should  be  a  6-month  reserve. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     In  case  of  war.  that 
is  correct.     What  I  should  like  to  do  is 
to  have  the  Senate  adopt  this  proposal, 
and  then  return  in  January  and  do  some- 
thing about  it.    Let  me  again  emphasize 
that  3  years  ago,  when  we  tried  to  deal 
with    corn   and   wheat,    we   adopted    an 
emergency    program,    so    that    in    the 
meantime  we  could  draft  suitable  legis- 
lation.   We  have  had  to  renew  the  emer- 
gency programs  from  year  to  year.    Up 
to  the  present  we  have  not  provided  per- 
manent legislation.    That  is  what  I  hope 
to  do  by  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  will  never 
again    vote    for    these    emergency    pro- 
grams unless  at   the  end  of  the  emer- 
gency   there    is    permanent    legislation. 
That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  provide.     I 
tried  to  do  it  in  May  by  offering  a  per- 
manent program,  and  I  was  successful. 
The  Senate  voted  for  it.     However,  we 
were  stymied  in  the  House.     I  wish  the 
Senate  to  go  along   with   me   now,  and 
adopt  the  same  kind  of  prosram  that  I 
advocated  last  May.     However.  I  am  a 
realist,  as  I  said  yesterday.     Although  I 
would    like    such    a    provision.    I    know 
what    we    are    confronted    with    in    the 
House,  and  I  know  it  would  encounter 
severe   opposition    there    and    we    could 
not  enact  a  bill  containing  such  a  pro- 
vision. 

However,  by  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  the  emergency  program 
would  be  extended  for  another  year  and 
we  would  reduce  the  carryover  to  about 
49,6  million  tons  of  corn  and  other  feed 
grains,  which  might  be  normal,  and 
might  represent  a  4' 2-  or  5-month 
carryover. 

Mr.  MILLER,  Is  the  Senator  answer- 
ing my  question  regarding  the  objective'^ 
Mr  ELLENDER.  We  would  leave  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  or  producers 
to  keep  the  production  in  line  with  what 
the  needs  are.  and  not  let  Uncle  Sam 
carry  the  expense,  as  he  is  now  doing. 
We  must  consider  not  only  the  farmers, 
but  also  the  taxpayers.  As  I  pointed 
out  yesterday,  the  Record  is  replete  with 
tables  that  were  placed  in  it,  which  indi- 
cate the  great  cost  of  this  program  to 
the  taxpayers.  It  is  time  now  to  stop  it. 
Mr  MILLER.  I  am  completely  sym- 
pathetic with  the  Senator's  concern 
about  so-called  emergency  legislation. 
I  do  not  like  the  word  "emergency."  I 
would  like  to  see  us  get  some  permanent 
legislation  on  the  books.     However,  that 


does  not  necessarily  mean  that  we  must 
adopt  this  particular  amendment.  There 
are  other  ways  of  handling  it.  One  is 
to  have  no  bill  and  go  back  to  the  1958 
law.  What  I  am  still  trying  to  find  out. 
and  what  I  believe  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  are  still  trying  to  find  out.  is  what 
the  President,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  say  is 
the  proper  objective  with  respect  to 
surpluses? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  will  find  it  out 
for  the  Senator  m  January  when  hear- 
mgs  are  held  on  the  program.  I  do  not 
know.  The  Senator  knows  as  well  as  I 
do  what  the  carryover  ought  to  be.  I 
do  not  know,  of  course. 

Mr,  MILLER.     If  the  Senator  does  not 

know 

Mr  ELLENDER  As  I  pointed  out 
the  other  day.  under  the  law  when  the 
corn  provision  was  enacted,  it  was 
thought  that  a  reasonable  carryover  was 
15  percent  of  our  domestic  consumption 
and  our  exports.  In  the  case  of  rice  it 
was  10  percent  of  our  exports  and  domes- 
tic consumption.  In  the  case  of  cotton. 
It  was  30  percent.  It  may  be  that  if  and 
when  we  consider  permanent  legislation 
for  corn  we  may  rai.se  the  limitation  of 
15  percent  to  perhaps  20  percent  or  25 
percent      I  do  not  know. 

Mr,  MILLER.  If  the  Senator  does 
not  know — and  I  certainly  do  not  know 
either— It  seems  to  me  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  ought  at  least  to  give  us 
his  recommendation  before  we  start 
operatiivg  on  such  drastic  legislation  as 
that  now  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  the  amendment 
we  propose  we  ask  the  Secretary  to  get 
in  touch  with  the  farmers  and  with  all 
those  engaged  in  agriculture  and  try  to 
find  out  for  us  what  legislation  would 
best  suit  their  purposes. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Vcnnont, 

Mr,  AIKEN.  Mr,  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee a  question  for  the  purpose  of  clari- 
fication. His  amendment  has  two 
paragraphs,  (ai  and  (b).  The  first  par- 
agraph relates  to  the  permanent  support 
provisions  for  corn.  The  second  para- 
graph reads; 

I  b  I  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  di- 
rected to  consult  and  advise  with  farmers, 
farm  organizations,  and  such,  other  personB 
or  groups  of  persons  as  he  determines  con- 
cerning the  need  for  new  legislation  for  feed 
grains,  to  the  extent  he  deems  such  con- 
sultation and  advice  necessary  or  desirable, 
and  to  make  specific  recommendations  for 
feed  grains  in  the  forni  of  proposed  legis- 
lation which  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  next 
session  of  Congress. 

Inasmuch  as  paragraph  (^a)  provides 
what  might  be  considered  to  be  perma- 
nent legislation  with  respect  to  the  price 
support  level  for  corn,  am  I  correct  in 
assuming  that  paragrapii  (b>  relates 
primarily  to  other  feed  grains,  such  as 
sorchum,  oats,  and  barley? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  deals  with  all  the 
feed  grains. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  their  relation  to 
corn? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  on 
this  question  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr,  Piesident,  what 
is  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  iMr,  Ellen- 
DERl  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  On  the  motion  to 
table,  a  vote  "yea"  is  a  vote  to  refuse  to 
reconsider  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  A  vote  "nay"  is  a  vote 
to  reconsider  the  amendment  on  its 
merits? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     That  is 

correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  question  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  navs  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative   clerk   called   the   roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  IMr  Bible  1, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr 
Clark],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  PastoreI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  SmathersJ,  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  IMr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  IMr.  GrueningI.  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  iMr.  Hickey  I,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  [Mr  Symington),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr  Ander- 
son], and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
IMr,  Carroll]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible  1,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Carroll],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark  I .  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  IMr.  Grveninc], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr. 
Hickey],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land IMr.  Pastore],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  SmathersI  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  IMr.  Symington],  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  Allott], 
the  Senators  from  Delaware  IMr. 
BoGGS  and  Mr.  Williams),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr  Butler],  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  IMr.  Kuchel],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr.  Morton], 
the  Senators  from  New  Hampshire  1  Mr. 
Cotton  and  Mr.  Murphy  ] ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  IMr  Scott  1  are 
necessarily  absent.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senators  from  Delaware  IMr, 
Williams  and  Mr  Boocs]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 
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On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  IMr.  Cotton]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  i  Mr  AllottI  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire  IMr.  Murphy!  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton],  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would 
vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania IMr  Scott  I  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  California  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  58, 
nays  23,  as  follows : 

[No.  209  Leg  1 
YEAS— 58 


Ailcen 

Hill 

Monroney 

Bartlett 

Holland 

Morse 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Mosa 

Byrd.  Vs. 

Jack.sou 

Mu.sk  le 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Javits 

Neuberger 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Pell 

Ca.'ie 

Jordan,  N  C. 

Prouty 

Chavez 

Keating 

Randolph 

Dodd 

Kefauver 

Rot>ertson 

Douglaa 

Kerr 

RU.=^S€ll 

Ea-stland 

Long,  Mo, 

Smith,  Maa,«. 

EUender 

Long.  Hawaii 

Smith.  Maine 

Engle 

Long.  La. 

Sparkman 

Ervm 

Magnuson 

Siennls 

Fong 

Mansfield 

Taimadge 

Pulbrlght 

McCarthy 

Williams.  N.J. 

Gore 

MrClellan 

Yarborough 

Hart 

McOee 

Young,  Ohio 

Hartke 

MrNamara 

Hayden 

Metcalf 

NAYS— 23 

Bean 

Dlrksen 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Goldwater 

Proxmlre 

Bottum 

Hlckenlooper 

Saltonstall 

Bush 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Capehart 

Jordan. Idaho 

Tower 

Carlson 

Lauscbe 

Wiley 

Cooper 

Miller 

Young,  N,  Dak 

Curtis 

Mundt 

NOT  VOTING- 

-19 

Allott 

Clark 

Pastore 

Anderson 

Cotton 

Scott 

Bible 

Gruenlng 

Smathers 

Boggs 

Hickey 

Symlnpion 

Butler 

Kuchel 

Williams,  Del. 

CarroU 

Morton 

Cbuich 

Murphy 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  to  the 
committ.ee  amendment,  as  amended,  I 
submit  the  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair* ,  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  as  amended,  will  be 
stated. 

The  Chief  Clefk.  In  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended,  on  page  55, 
after  line  19.  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following  new  section: 

Sec.  304.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion shall  not  sell  corn  or  other  feed  grains 
in  CCC  stocks  for  unrestricted  use  at  a  price 
less  than  the  1962  price-support  level  plus 
all  carrying  charges, 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  very-  simple.  It  merely 
hobbles  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion with  respect  to  the  price  at  which 
it  may  put  com  and  feed  grains  on  the 


market.  It  provides,  in  the  case  of  corn 
or  its  equivalent  in  feed  grains,  a  price 
of  $1.20.  plus  carrying  charges;  $1.20 
happens  to  be  the  1962  price  supE)ort 
price.  So  I  want  all  Senators  to  know 
precisely  what  the  amendment  does. 

Mr  President,  there  is  a  reason  for  the 
amendment.  When  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  appeared  before  the  House 
committee  in  February,  he  there  un- 
furled the  .so-called  ABCD  program, 
which  was  the  program  for  abundance. 
balance,  conservation,  and  development; 
and  in  connection  with  that  program,  the 
Secretary  made  a  statement.  I  now  read 
from  pages  16  and  17  of  his  statement, 
as  follows: 

Under  our  recommended  program  for 
wheat,  as  for  feed  grains,  marketing  quotas 
and  acreage  allotments  would  be  established, 
l.'xnd  would  be  diverted  to  con.'^rvatlon 
usage,  quotas  would  not  go  into  effect  until 
approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  producers,  and 
stipports  would  be  available  only  if  quotas 
are  approved.  The  reduction  of  stocks  held 
by  the  Government  would  be  reduced  by 
the  producers  themselves  if  they  approve 
the  quota.  If  they  did  not  approve  such 
quota  any  stock  reduction  would  have  to 
depend  on  G  jvernmpnt  action,  ar.d  the  CCC 
would  therefore  be  authorized  to  sell  up  to 
10  million  tons  in  the  case  of  feed  grains 
and  up  to  200  million  bushels  in  the  case  of 
wheat. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  not  my  words; 
that  is  what  Secretary  Freeman  stated 
on  February  7,  when  he  was  testifying 
before  the  Hou.se  committee,  and  that  is 
what  he  stated  at  the  time  when  he 
said  that  "unless  it  is  democratically  ap- 
proved by  two-thirds  of  the  producers," 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
would  have  authority  under  that  original 
bill  to  dump  10  million  tons  of  feed 
grains  and  200  million  bushels  of  wheat. 

Mr,  President,  I  cannot  imagine  a 
greater  bhidgeon  to  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  any  administrative  officer  of  this  Gov- 
ernment than  the  right  to  dump  upon 
the  market,  without  restraint,  whatever 
we  had  in  stocks,  at  a  price  which  he 
might  determine,  a  price  which  in  his 
opinion  was  best  suited  to  the  situation 
confronting  him. 

All  this  amendment  does  is  to  say.  "Do 
not  sell  for  less  than  the  1962  support 
price":  and  that  equates  at  $1  20  a 
bushel,  plus  the  carrying  charge,  on  corn. 
Without  this  amendment,  a  sword  of 
Damocles  would  hang  over  the  produc- 
ers They  would  be  confronted  with  a 
bludgeon  or  a  threat.  They  would  be 
told,  "Either  two-thirds  of  you  vote  for 
this" — under  what  the  Secretary  calls 
the  democratic  process — "or  I  am  go- 
ing to  dump  this  stuff  on  the  market, 
and  I  am  going  to  beat  down  the  price 
level,  and  you  will  wish  to  your  dying 
day  you  had  accepted  my  proposition." 

That  is  the  thing  that  has  affronted 
the  producers  of  the  country.  To  take 
that  kind  of  approach  reminds  me  of  the 
ditty  we  heard  back  m  1898.  When  we 
were  having  trouble  with  Aguinaldo  in 
the  Philippines,  somebody  wrote  a  little 
ditty.  I  have  forgotten  most  of  it,  but 
one  line  I  have  never  forgotten,  because 
it  went.  "And  civilize  them  with  a  Krag." 

A  Krag  was  one  of  the  most  modern 
rifles  at  that  time.  That  was  the  way 
to  civilize  them.  Either  get  rid  of  the 
surpluses   by   the   "democratic"   process 


and  enslave  themselves  by  a  two-thirds 
vote,  or  else  the  Department  wants  au- 
thority to  dump  up  to  10  million  bushels 
of  feed  grains  and  2  million  bushe}s  of 
wheat.  What  a  weapon  m  the  hands  of 
an  administrative  officer  in  a  free  land. 

I  want  to  say,  with  respect  to  the 
amendment,  if  the  Secretary  or  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  is  going  to  sell 
the  commodities,  then  he  or  it  will  have 
to  sell  them  at  not  less  than  the  support 
price  for  1962.  which  is  $1.20  a  bushel, 
plus  carrying  charges.    It  is  very  simple. 

On  the  amendment.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr,  President,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  may  not  have  to 
have  a  rollcall.  because  I  am  going  to 
offer  a  substitute  which  may  be  accept- 
able to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
think  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  IlUnois  is  quite  as  accept- 
able as  some  of  my  colleagues  may  think 
for  things  are  not  always  what  they 
seem.  I  must  say.  after  the  last  vote, 
I  think  anyone  will  be  excused  for  being 
a  bit  confused,  because  I  never  expected 
to  see  a  vote  m  which  all  but  two  Demo- 
crat's voted  for  flexible  supports  from  0 
to  90  percent  of  parity  and  all  but  seven 
Republicans  voted  for  a  high  minimum 
support  price,  which  our  leadership  has 
opposed  for  the  last  20  years.  Ne\er- 
thelcss,  v.-e  have  seen  it. 

Tile  effect  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  be  to  raise 
corn  prices  to  the  highest  level  they  have 
reached  in  recent  years.  Much  of  the 
corn  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration has  on  hand  was  acquired  at 
$1,06  a  bushel,  which  was  the  support 
price  up  to  last  year.  Then  Secretary 
Freeman,  unwisely,  raised  the  support 
price  to  $1.20  a  bushel. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  prohibit  sales  of  corn,  re- 
gardless of  v.hen  acquired,  at  less  than 
$1.20  plus  carrying  charges.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  farmer  for  years  has  not  re- 
ceived support  prices  for  his  corn.  All 
last  fall,  farmers  were  selling  corn  at  f 0 
cents  to  a  dollar  a  bushel,  just  as  they 
had  the  previous  year.  After  it  got  out 
of  the  farmer's  hands,  the  price  got  up 
to  $1.12  or  $1.15.  Dealers  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  handle  it  for  nothing  The 
latest  price  is  $1.13  a  bushel. 

I  am  afraid  that,  under  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  the 
price  would  go  up  to  nearly  $1.40  a 
bushel. 

I  do  not  approve  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Coriwration  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  breaking  the  market  for  corn 
growers  or  other  farm  producers,  but  I 
believe  if  they  were  prohibited  from  sell- 
ing com  on  liand  for  less  that  $1,20  plus 
carrying  cliargcs.  tlie  price  of  corn  would 
skyrocket.  It  would  be  felt  by  every 
poultryman.  every  livestock  grower, 
every  dairyman  in  the  country,  and  the 
increased  cost  would  Jiave  to  come  out  of 
his  iJocket  or  it  would  have  to  be  added 
to  the  price  to  the  consumer. 

While  I  have  felt  the  Department  has 
abused  its  authority  from  time  to  time, 
yet  we  do  not  want  to  legislate  such 
abuses — or  pt^rhaps  I  should  call  them 
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advantages— into  the  law.  It  certainly 
would  have  no  other  effect  than  to  in- 
crease the  consumer's  cost  and  the  cost 
of  the  livestock  grower,  the  dair^Tnen, 
an1  the  poultry  growers  of  America, 

Mr.  MILLER.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield   for  a  question? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  thought  I  had  given 
up  the  floor. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distmguished  mmonty  leader,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  making  sure  what  the  legislative 
intent  is.  whether  the  price  support  he 
refers  to  means  the  support  price  for  No. 
1  corn  For  example,  would  it  be  $L20 
for  No.  1  corn,  but  would  the  support 
price  for  older  corn  be  less?  Is  it  the 
intention  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
that  that  would  be  the  basis,  rather  than 
$1.20  on  all  corn? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  would  be  worked 
out  on  a  formula  basis  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  But  it  would  definitely 
be  based  on  the  grade  of  corn. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
anticipated  that  such  an  amendment 
would  be  offered.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
would  have  attempted  to  offer  it  myself. 
I  see  what  could  happen  to  the  market 
price  of  corn  and  feed  grains  if  the 
carryover  was  such  a  large  amount  and 
the  Secretary  could  sell  at  his  will,  what- 
ever the  market  value  was. 

I  am  going  to  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  he  modify  his  amend- 
ment to  conform  with  my  own.  Other- 
wise, I  will  offer  it.  It  would  read  as 
follows ; 

Effective  with  the  beginning  or  the  mar- 
keting year  for  the  1964  crop  of  such  com- 
modity." the  minimum  sales  price  for  sales 
of  corn.  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  grain  sorghums 
from  stocks  of  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  65  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  for  such  commodity  as  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  marketing  year,  plus  reasonable 
carrying  charges, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Will  the  Senator  ex- 
press It  in  terms  of  prices? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  That  would  be  about 
$1  04  or  SL06a  bushel. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  I  did  not  pick  this 
figure  out  of  the  air.  I  geared  it  to  the 
price  support  level  for  1962.  I  did  not 
determine  the  level.  It  was  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

Mr,  ELLENDER,  That  was  a  special 
price  in  order  to  have  some  acres 
diverted.  It  was  just  a  little  honey  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  extended  in 
order  to  encourage  more  diverted  acres, 
I  believe  65  percent  would  be  fair,  since 
most  of  the  corn  now  on  hand  was  taken 
at  a  figure  of  65  percent  of  parity, 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  I  must  say  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Louisiana  uses  a 
most  engaging  term  when  he  uses  the 
word  "honey,"  That  club  had  to  have 
a  lot  of  honey  on  it  when  it  was  being 
gotten  ready  to  be  used  as  a  bludgeon. 
But  what  about  the  carrying  charge? 

Mr,  ELLENDER,     It  is  there. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  I  suggest  the  Senator 
read  it  again  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Senate, 

Mr,  ELLENDER.     It  reads: 

EfTectlve  with  the  beginning  of  the  mar- 
keting year  for  the  1964  crop  of  such  com- 
modity,  the  minimum   sales  price  for  sales 


of  corn,  oats,  rye.  barley,  and  grain  sor- 
ghums from  stocks  of  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration shall  be  65  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  for  such  commodity  as  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  marketing  year,  plus  reasonable 
carrying  charges. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN  That  gives  the  Secre- 
tary some  latitude  about  what  the  carry- 
ing charge  is,  because  we  envision  the 
carrying  charge  as  a  charge  including 
storage.  He  may  well  say,  "I  do  not 
propose  to  pay  out  that  much.  I  think 
so  much  per  bushel  should  be  paid."  Yet 
It  might  be  an  unreasonable  concept  be- 
cause the  actual  cost  might  be  more 
than  that. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  legislative 
record  made,  to  see  how  this  equates  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents. 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  The  65  percent 
would  be  about  SI, 04.  or  $1.06.  Then 
there  would  be  added  the  "reasonable 
carrving  charges." 

All  I  did  was  to  copy  what  is  now  in 
the  law.  The  Senator  well  knows  that 
a  good  deal  of  corn  and  other  feed  grains 
have  been  in  storage  4  or  5  years.  If  one 
were  to  add  all  of  those  charges,  it  would 
make  the  price  of  corn  go  up  consid- 
erably. That  is  why  we  have  in  the  law 
the  word  "reasonable,"  so  that  the  cir- 
cumstances can  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  did  not  think  that 
club  Mr.  Freeman  was  going  to  wield  all 
around  the  place  was  very  reasonable, 
because  I  could  not  see  sweet  reason  in 
getting  bashed  over  the  head  with  a  club 
when  he  dumped  the  feed  grains  and 
corn  on  the  market  and  said,  "Take  that 
or  leave  it." 

Mr,  ELLENDER  I  have  the  utmost 
of  faith  in  my  good  friend  Orville  Free- 
man, I  think  he  wants  to  do  a  good  job. 
I  think  he  wants  to  assist  the  farmers. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
about  it,  I  believe  his  effort  is  to  try  to 
educate  the  public 

After  all,  the  farmer  does  not  get  all 
of  the  profits  which  come  from  these 
high  prices.  The  middlemen  are  getting 
a  lot  of  them 

I  am  wiUma  to  trust  the  Secretary  to 
do  a  good  job  under  this  provision. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN,  I  feel  my  own  spirit 
is  a  little  wanting,  and  I  may  be  charged 
as  a  sinner  whose  faith  quotient  Is  not 
quite  so  high,  when  it  comes  to  Brother 
Freeman.  That  is  not  personal.  That 
is  only  in  respect  to  administrative  ac- 
tions he  takes  and  in  respect  to  pro- 
posals he  advances  to  the  Congress. 

Mr,  President,  I  will  not  quarrel  about 
it,  I  am  willing  to  accept  this  language 
as  a  substitute,  in  the  hope  that  if  it 
needs  some  further  tinkering,  that  can 
be  done,  probably,  in  conference,  if  the 
bill  gets  to  conference,  or  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr,  AIKEN.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr  ELLENDER,  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont. 

Mr  AIKEN,  I  should  like  to  ask  if 
the  amendment,  as  modified,  would  cover 
grain  out  of  condition  or  threatening 
to  go  out  of  condition? 
Mr,  ELLENDER.  No. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand, even  the  proposed  modification 
of  the  amendment,  by  the  Senator  from 


Louisiana,  would  have  the  effect  of  rais- 
ing the  price  of  corn  something  like  10 
cents  a  bushel  above  the  present  market 
price.  I  wish  to  have  the  Record  show 
that  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to 
raise  the  price  of  corn  above  the  present 
market  price.  I  have  received  no  com- 
plaint from  farmers  about  the  price  of 
corn,  which  is,  I  think,  SI.  13  a  bushel 
today.  This  proposal  would  make  it  $1  05 
a  bushel  plus  carrying  charges,  which 
would  be  perhaps  another  15  or  20  cent,s. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cur in  the  substitute  and  I  withdraw 
my  own  amendment,  and  I  ask  that  the 
order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  be  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  ELLENDER  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  amendment,  which 
is  now  the  result  of  .some  conciliation 
and  deliberation  among  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  is  much 
needed,  particularly  with  the  extension 
of  the  voluntary  program,  because  if 
there  should  be  dumping,  it  could  be  very 
injurious  to  the  market  and  t/O  the  pro- 
ducers. 

The  amendment  is  a  reasonable  one. 
I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  be  accepted  by 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  to  withdraw  the 
order  for  the  yeas  and  nays''  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  ."^end  forward  the 
amendment,  as  a  substitute 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk  On  page  55.  after 
line  19.  it  is  proposed  to  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 


Sec.  304.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  aa 
amended.  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
third  sentence  of  section  407  the  following: 
"EJTectlve  with  the  beginning  of  the  mar- 
keting year  for  the  1964  crop  of  such  com- 
modity, the  minimum  sales  price  fo.  sales 
of  corn,  oate,  rye,  barley,  and  grain  sorghums 
from  the  stocks  of  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration shall  be  65  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  for  such  commodity  as  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  marketing  year,  plus  reasonable 
carrying  charges." 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr  Pi csident .  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  would 
not  take  effect  for  2  years,  it  would  be 
more  acceptable  than  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
which  had  no  effective  date  It  i.s  a  cer- 
tainty that  we  shall  have  at  least  two 
more  farm  bills  presented  to  Congress 
before  1964.  It  is  also  probable,  con- 
sidering the  shrinking  supply  of  feed 
grains  in  this  country  and  the  intent  to 
shrink  them  still  further,  that  the  mar- 
ket price  might  increase  by  1964  to  the 
amount  which  is  designated  in  the  mod- 
ification of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

While  I  would  not  wish  to  have  the 
Record  show  I  am  voting  for  the  amend- 
ment, it  is  not  so  harmful  as  it  appeared 
at  first  glance 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
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ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, as  modified,  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wa.s 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  several  other  amendments  to 
be  offered.  I  visited  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  Mr.  Mundt  ' .  who 
Wishes  to  ofTer  a  key  amendment,  a  very 
important  amendment. 

I  should  like  to  propound  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  upon  the 
Mundt  amendment,  to  be  offered,  there 
be  1  hour  of  time,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
and,  of  course,  that  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  carry  with  it  the  rule  of 
germaneness,  as  is  typical  in  unanimous- 
consent  requests 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota''  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr  President.  I  agreed 
with  the  acting  majority  leader  as  to 
the  limitation  of  time  on  my  amend- 
ment The  Senator  did  not  identify  the 
amendment  m  question,  but  tlie  amend- 
ment he  had  m  mind.  I  am  sure — and 
the  amendment  I  had  in  mind— was  my 
amendment  8-17-62-H 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Will 
the  Senator  send  the  amendment  to  the 
desk? 
-  Mr  MUNDT  Yes  But  before  send- 
ing amendment  H  to  the  desk.  I  call  up 
mv  amendment  8-17-62 — G 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  52.  line  19, 
after  the  word  "from"  it  is  proiwsed  to 
insert  "erosion.". 

On  page  72,  between  lines  8  and  9.  it 
is  proposed  to  insert  the  following:  "in- 
cluding provision  for  the  control  of 
erosion,". 

Mr.  MUNDT  Mr  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  called  up  is  not  the 
amendment  on  v  hich  there  has  been  an 
agreement  to  limit  the  time  for  debate. 
The  amendment  before  us  now  would 
provide  that,  with  respect  to  the  retired 
acres,  among  the  other  considerations 
which  the  owner  or  the  operator  of  the 
land  shall  undertake  to  fulfill,  along  with 
insect  control,  weed  control,  and  so 
forth,  would  be  erosion  control  The 
amendment  would  add  the  words  "in- 
cluding provision  for  the  control  of 
erosion." 

The  Senate  accepted  that  in  the  bill 
previously  considered,  I  think  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  is  willing  to 
accept  it  now.  If  so.  we  will  not  have 
need  for  further  discussion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand    the   amendment,   it   is   the 
same  one  the  Senate  adopted  when  the 
Senate  considered  S.  3225, 
Mr.  MUNDT.     Precisely. 


Mr,  ELLENDER.  I  have  no  objection, 
Mr,  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  MtJNDT]. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr,  MUNDT,  Mr,  President.  I  now 
call  up  my  amendment  8-17-62 — H. 
This  is  the  amendment  on  which  there 
is  a  limitation  of  debat,e. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate, 

The  Chief  Clerk,  On  page  56,  be- 
tween lines  3  and  4.  it  is  proposed  to  in- 
sert the  first  alternate  program — sections 
310  through  325. 

On  page  66,  between  lines  21  and  22, 
it  is  propo.sed  to  insert  the  following: 

lb)  In  the  referendum  held  pursuant  to 
subsection  tai  of  this  section  on  the  na- 
tional marketing  quota  proclaimed  for  the 
1963  crop  of  wheat,  the  Secretary  shall  also 
submit  the  question  whether  farmers  favor  a 
two-year  extension  of  the  program  In  effect 
for  the  1962  crop  of  wheat  In  lieu  of  the 
program  for  wheat  provided  by  sections  310 
through  325  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1962  If  a  majority  of  the  farmers  voting 
on  such  question  favor  such  two-year  ex- 
tension, (1)  the  p.'-ovisions  of  sections  310 
through  325  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1962  shall  thereupon  become  inoper- 
atl\e  i2i  the  provisions  of  sections  326 
through  329  of  such  Act  shall  be  In  efTect  for 
the  1963  and  1964  crops,  and  i3i  the  pro- 
visions of  law  m  efTect  without  regard  to 
the  amcndmenu  contained  In  such  Act  shall 
be  In  efTect  for  the  1965  and  subsequent 
crops  of   wheat 

On  patre  91,  between  lines  7  and  8. 
It  IS  proposed  to  insert  the  second  alter- 
nate program— sections  326  through  329 
as  follows; 

Sec  326  lai  If  a  majority  of  the  farmers 
voting  on  the  question  submitted  pursuant 
to  section  336ibi  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  as  amended  added  by 
section  316  of  this  Act.  favor  a  two-year 
extension    of   the   program   in   efTect   for   the 

1962  crop  of  wheat,  the  provisions  of  sections 
326  through  329  of  this  Act  shall  be  in  efTect 
In  lieu  of  the  provisions  of  sections  310 
through  325 

I  hi  Section  334ICI  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended  Is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subparagraph  S. 
to  read  as  follows 

"I  3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  each  old  or  new  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment for  the  1963  and  1964  crops  of  wheat 
as  determined  on  the  biisls  of  a  minimum 
national  acreage  all'-tment  of  fifty-five  mil- 
lion acres  shall  be  reduced  by  10  per 
centum." 

Sec.  327  (a)  In  lieu  of  the  provisions  of 
Item  ( 1 )  of  Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh 
Congress,  as  amended  i7  U.S  C  1340il)), 
the   following  provisions   shall    apply   to   the 

1963  and   1964  crops  of  wheat 

■■il)  If  a  national  marketing  quota  for 
wheat  Is  in  effect  for  the  marketing  year, 
farm  marketing  quotas  shall  be  in  effect  for 
the  crop  of  wheat  which  is  normally  har- 
vested in  the  calendar  year  In  which  such 
marketing  year  begins  The  farm  marketing 
quota  for  such  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  the 
actual  production  of  the  acreage  planted  to 
such  crop  of  wheat  on  the  farm  less  the 
farm  marketing  excess  The  farm  marketing 
excess  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  twice  the 
normal  vleld  of  wheat  per  acre  established 
for    the    farm    multiplied    by    the    number 


of  acres  of  such  crop  of  wheat  on  the  farm 
In  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
such  crop  unless  the  producer.  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  and  within  the  time  prescribed 
therein,  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  the  actual  production  of  such 
crop  of  wheat  on  the  farm  If  such  actual 
production  Is  so  established  the  farm 
marketing  excess  shall  be  such  actual  pro- 
duction less  the  actual  prcxluction  of  the 
farm  wheat  acreage  allotment  based  upon  the 
average  yield  per  acre  for  the  entire  wheat 
acreage  on  the  farm;  Provided,  however. 
That  the  farm  marketing  excess  shall  not 
be  larger  than  the  amount  by  which  the 
actual  production,  so  established  exceeds 
the  normal  production  of  the  farm  wheat 
acreage  allotment  " 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
Item  (2i  of  Public  Law  74.  Seventy-seventh 
Congress,  as  amended  (7  US  C  1340(2) ) ,  the 
rate  of  penalty  on  wheat  of  the  1963  and 
1964  crops  shall  be  65  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  per  bushel  of  wheat  as  of 
May  1  of  the  calendar  year  In  which  such 
crop   is   harvested, 

(c)  In  lieu  of  the  provisions  of  item  (3) 
of  Public  Law  74.  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
gress, as  amended  (7  USC  1340  (3)).  the 
following  provisions  shall  apply  to  the  1963 
and  1964  crops  of  wheat: 

"(3)  The  farm  marketing  excess  for  wheat 
shall  be  regarded  as  available  for  marketing, 
and  the  penalty  and  the  storage  amount  or 
amounts  of  wheat  to  be  delivered  to  the 
Secretary  shall  be  computed  upi.>n  twice  the 
normal  production  of  the  excess  acreage  If 
the  farm  marketing  excess  so  computed  Is 
adjusted  downward  on  the  basis  of  actual 
production  as  heretofore  provided  the  dif- 
ference between  the  amount  of  the  penally 
or  storage  computed  on  the  basis  of  twice 
the  normal  production  and  as  computed  on 
actual  production  shall  be  returned  to  or 
allowed  the  producer  or  a  corresponding  ad- 
justment made  u.  the  amount  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  Secretary  if  the  producer 
elects  to  make  such  delivery  The  Secretary 
shall  issue  regulations  under  which  the  farm 
marketing  excess  of  wheat  for  the  farm 
shall  be  stored  or  delivered  to  him  Upon 
failure  to  store,  or  deliver  to  the  Secretary, 
the  farm  marketing  excess  withm  such  time 
as  may  be  determined  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  the  penalty  com- 
puted as  aforesaid  shall  be  paid  by  the  pro- 
ducer Any  wheat  delivered  to  the  Secre- 
tary hereunder  sha:;  become  the  properly  of 
the  United  States  and  shall  be  disposed  of  by 
the  Secretary  for  relief  purposes  In  the 
United  States  for  friendly  foreign  countries 
or  in  such  other  manner  as  he  shall  deter- 
mine will  divert  it  from  the  normal  channels 
of  trade  and  commerce  " 

(d)  Item  (7)  of  Public  I>aw  74  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C,  1340 
(7) ),  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  A  farm  marketing  quota  on  any  crop 
of  wheat  shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  farm 
on  which,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  the  actual  acreage  planted  to 
wheat  for  harvest  of  such  crop  does  not 
exceed  fifteen  acres:  Prortded,  hotrever.  That 
a  farm  marketing  quota  on  the  1962.  1963, 
and  1964  crops  of  wheat  shall  be  applicable 
to  any  farm  on  which  the  acreage  of  wheat 
exceeds  the  smaller  of  (1)  thirteen  and  five- 
tenths  acres,  or  (2)  the  highest  number  of 
acres  actually  planted  to  wheat  on  the  farm 
for  harvest  In  any  of  the  calendar  years  1959, 
1960,  .or  1961." 

(e)'  Section  336  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1336),  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  •■Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  hereof,  (1 )  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  two-thirds  or  more  of  the 
f.irmers  voting  in  the  referendum  on  mar- 
keting quotas  held  pursuant  t-i  section  3i6 
(a)    of  this  Act,  as  amended  by  section  416 
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or  the  Focid  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962,  ap- 
prove mariceting  quotas  lor  the  1963  crop 
ol  wheat,  marketing  quotas  shall  be  in  effect 
for  the  1963  crop  of  wheat,  and  (2)  farmers 
who  have  not  produced  in  excess  of  thirteen 
and  five-tenths  acres  of  wheat  in  at  least 
one  of  the  years  1959.  1960,  or  1961.  shall  not 
be  eligible  to  vote  in  the  referendum  con- 
ducted with  respect  to  the  national  mar- 
keting quota  for  the  marketing  year  be- 
ginning July  1,  1964  " 

Sec.  328.  Price  support  for  the  1963  and 
1964  crops  of  wheat  shall  be  made  available 
as  provided  in  section  101  of  the  AgriculturiU 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  except  that  price 
support  shall  be  made  available  only  to  co- 
operators,  only  in  the  commercial  wheat- 
producing  area,  and  if  marketing  quotas  are 
in  eSect  fur  the  cr'-p  of  wheat,  wheat  of  such 
crop  shall  be  eligible  for  price  support  only 
if  the  producers  on  the  farm  on  which  the 
wheat  is  produced  participate  in  the  special 
wheat  program  formulated  under  section  329 
to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

SEC.  329.  (a)  If  marketing  quotas  are  in 
effect  for  the  1963  or  1964  crop  of  wheat,  pro- 
ducers on  anv  f.irm.  except  a  farm  on  which 
a  new  farm  wheat  allotment  is  established 
for  the  crop,  in  the  commercial  wheat-pro- 
ducing area  shall  be  entitled  to  payments 
determined  as  provided  in  subsection  (bi 
up-im  compliance  with  the  conditions  here- 
inafter prescribed; 

I  1 )  Such  producers  shall  divert  from  the 
production  of  wheat  an  acreage  on  the  farm 
equal  to  either  (i)  10  per  centum  of  the 
highest  actual  acreage  of  wheat  planted  on 
the  farm  :or  harvest  in  any  of  the  years 
1959.  1960.  or  1961  •  Provided.  That  such  acre- 
age in  each  of  such  years  did  not  exceed 
fifteen  acres,  or  (in  10  per  centum  of  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  for  the  crop  of  wheat 
which  would  be  in  effect  except  for  the  re- 
duction thereof  as  provided  in  section  334(c) 
(3)  of  the  Agricul'ural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended 

(2)  Such  diverted  acreage  shall  be  devoted 
to  conservation  uses  including  summer  fal- 
low, approved  by  the  Secretary,  and  such 
meastires  shall  be  taken  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate  to  keep  such  diverted  acre- 
age free  from  erosion.  Insects,  weeds,  and 
rodents:  Provided.  That  such  diverted  acre- 
age m.iv  be  devoted  to  castor  benns.  gtiar. 
safflower.  sunflower,  or  sesame,  if  designated 
by  the  Secretary,  subject  to  the  condition 
that  no  payment  shall  be  made  with  respect 
to  diverted  acreage  devoted  to  any  such  com- 
modity. 

(3)  The  total  acreage  of  cropland  on  the 
farm  devoted  to  soil-conserving  uses,  includ- 
ing simimer  fallow  and  idle  land,  but  ex- 
cluding the  acreage  diverted  as  provided 
above  and  acreage  diverted  under  the  special 
program  for  feed  grains,  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  total  average  acreage  of  cropland 
devoted  to  soil-conserving  uses  including 
summer  fallow  and  Idle  land  on  the  farm 
In  1939  and  1960.  Certification  by  the  pro- 
ducer with  respect  to  such  acreage  may  be 
accepted  as  evidence  of  compliance  with  the 
foregoing  provision.  The  total  average  acre- 
age devoted  to  soil-conserving  uses.  Includ- 
ing summer  fallow  and  Idle  land,  in  1959  and 
1930,  shall  be  subject  to  adjustment  to  the 
extent  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate 
for  abnormal  weather  conditions  or  other 
factors  affecting  production,  established 
crop-rotatlcn  practices  on  the  farm,  changes 
in  the  constitution  of  the  farm,  participa- 
tion in  other  Federal  farm  programs,  or  to 
give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  law  relating 
lo  release  and  reapportionment  or  preserva- 
tion of  history. 

1 4)  If  the  diversion  of  acreage  is  made 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  (l)(l)  of  this 
subsection  lai,  the  actual  acreage  of  wheat 
planted  on  the  farm  for  harvest  shall  not 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  highest  actual 
acreage  of  wheat  planted  on  the  farm  for 
harvest   In   any   of   the   years   1959,   1960,  or 


1961;  and  if  the  diversion  of  acreage  Is  made 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  (1)  (11)  of  this 
subsection  (a>.  the  farm  shall  be  In  com- 
pliance with  tlie  farm  wheat  acreage  allot- 
ment. 

(  b  1  )  1 )  Upon  compliance  with  the  condi- 
tions prescribed  in  subsection  (a)  producers 
on  the  farm  shall  be  entitled  to  payments 
which  shall  be  made  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  in  cash  or  wheat  equal  to  45 
per  centum  of  the  value,  at  the  estimated 
basic  county  support  rate  per  bushel  for 
Number  1  wheat  for  the  county  In  which 
the  farm  is  considered  as  being  located  for 
the  administration  of  farm  marketing  quotas 
for  wheat,  of  the  number  of  bushels  equal 
to  the  adjusted  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  for 
the  farm,  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
diverted  acres  other  than  acres  devoted  to 
castor  beans,  guar,  safflower,  sunflower,  or 
sesame. 

(2>  The  Secretary  may  make  such  adjust- 
ments in  yields  for  the  1959  and  1960  crop 
years  as  he  determines  necessary  to  correct 
:.,r  abnormal  factors  affecting  production, 
and  to  give  due  consideration  to  tillable 
acreage,  crop  rotation  practices,  type  of  soil, 
soil  a'nd  water  conservation  meastires,  and 
topography.  To  the  extent  that  a  producer 
proves  the  actual  yields  for  the  farm  for  the 
1959  and  1960  crop  years,  such  yields  shall 
be  used  in  making  determinations. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  regula- 
tions f  jr  the  sharing  of  payments  among 
prxiurers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equi- 
table basis.  The  medium  of  payment  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary.  If  payments 
ire  made  in  wheat,  the  value  of  the  pay- 
ments in  cash  shall  be  converted  to  wheat 
at  the  market  price  of  wheat  as  determined 
by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Wheat 
received  as  payment-in-kind  may  be  mar- 
keted without  penalty  but  shall  not  be  eli- 
gible for  price  support. 

(c)(1)  Producers  who  divert  acreage  on 
the  farm  under  subsection  (a)  may  divert 
additional  acreage  on  the  farm  not  in  excess 
of  the  larger  of  three  times  the  amount 
diverted  under  subsection  (a)  or  such  acre- 
age as  will  bring  the  total  acreage  diverted 
to  ten  acres:  Provided.  That  the  total  acre- 
age diverted  under  subsection  (a)  and  this 
subsection  (c)  shall  not  exceed  the  larger  of 
(i)  the  highest  actual  acreage  of  wheat 
planted  on  the  farm  for  harvest  for  any  of 
the  years  1959.  1960.  1961.  but  not  to  exceed 
ten  'acres  or  (ii)  the  wheat  acreage  allot- 
ment. 

(2)  Payments  shall  be  made  with  respect 
to  the  acreage  diverted  under  this  subsec- 
tion (c)  In  accordance  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  prescribed  in  subsection  (a)  : 
Provided.  That  (i)  60  per  centum  shall  be 
substituted  for  45  per  centum  in  computing 
the  amount  of  the  payment.  (11)  the  acreage 
diverted  under  this  subsection  (c)  shall  be 
added  to  and  deemed  to  be  acreage  diverted 
under  subsection  (a)  for  the  purposes  of 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a), 
and  (ill)  if  the  diversion  under  subsection 
(ai  is  made  pursuant  to  (l)(i)  of  said  sub- 
section, the  actual  acreage  planted  to  wheat 
for  harvest  on  the  farm,  shall  be  reduced 
below  the  highest  actual  acreage  of  wheat 
planted  on  the  farm  for  harvest  in  any  of 
the  years  1959,  1960,  or  1961.  by  the  total 
amount  of  acres  diverted  under  subsection 
(a)  and  this  subsection  (c),  or.  if  the  diver- 
sion under  subsection  (a)  is  made  pursuant 
to  (1 )  ( ii  I  of  said  subsection,  the  wheat  acre- 
age on  the  farm  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
total  amount  of  acres  diverted  under  sub- 
section (a)  and  this  subsection  (c)  below 
whichever  of  the  following  acreages  is  the 
larger — 

( A )  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  the 
crop  of  wheat  which  would  be  In  effect  ex- 
cept for  the  reduction  thereof  as  provided  In 
section  334icm3)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment  Act   of   1938,   as  amended; 

(B)  the  highest  actual  acreage  of  wheat 
planted  on  the  farm  for  harvest  for  any  of 


the  years  1959.  1960,  or  1961.  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed fifteen  acres. 

(d)  Any  acreage  diverted  from  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat  to  conservation  uses  for  which 
payment  Is  made  under  the  program  formu- 
lated pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  In 
addition  to  any  acreage  diverted  to  conserva- 
tion uses  for  which  payment  is  made  under 
any  other  Federal  program  except  that  the 
foregoing  shall  not  preclude  the  making  of 
cost-sharing  payments  under  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  program  or  the  Great 
Plains  program  for  conservation  practices 
carried  out  on  any  acreage  devoted  to  soil- 
conserving  uses  under  the  program  formu- 
lated pursuant  to  this  section. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  provide  for  adjust- 
ing any  payment  on  account  of  failure  to 
comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
program  formulated  under  this  section. 

(f)  Not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  any 
payment  to  producers  under  this  section 
may  be  made  In  advance  of  determination  of 
performance. 

(g)  The  program  formulated  pursuant  to 
this  section  may  include  such  terms  and 
conditions.  In  addition  to  those  specifically 
provided  for  herein,  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines are  desirable  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

(h)  Wheat  stored  to  avoid  or  postpone  a 
marketing  quota  penalty  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended 
and  supplemented,  shall  not  be  released  from 
storage  for  underplanting  based  upon  acre- 
age diverted  under  subsection  (c)  above,  and 
In  determining  production  of  the  crop  of 
wheat  for  the  purpose  of  releasing  wheat 
from  storage  on  account  of  underproduc- 
tion the  normal  yield  of  the  acres  diverted 
from  the  allotment  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
actual  production  of  wheat. 

(I)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
promulgate  such  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

(J)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
authorized  to  utilize  its  capital  funds  and 
other  assets  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
payments  authorized  herein  and  to  pay  ad- 
ministrative expenses  necessary  in  carrying 
out  this  section  during  the  period  ending 
June  30.  1963.  There  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  pay  such  administrative  expenses. 

(k)  Section  334(e)  of  the  Aericultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  relat- 
ing to  Increased  allotmenu  for  durum 
wheat,  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "after  reduction  In  the 
case  of  the  1962  crop  as  required  by  section 
334(c)(2)"  and  inserting  the  following: 
"after  reduction  as  required  by  section  334 
(c)  (2)  or  (3)".  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  special  1962 
wheat  program  formulated  under  section 
124  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961"  and  In- 
serting the  following:  "the  special  wheat 
program  for  such  crop  formulated  under 
section  124  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961 
or  section  329  of  the  Food  and  Agricultural 
Act  of  1962". 

(1)  Section  334(1)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  relating 
to  Increased  allotments  in  the  Tulelake  area 
In  California,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  the  following  sentence 
immediately  following  the  seventh  sentence 
thereof:  "The  special  wheat  program  formu- 
lated imder  section  329  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962  shall  not  be  applica- 
ble to  any  farm  receiving  an  additional  al- 
lotment under  this  subsection.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  of  the  last  sentence 
the  following:  "or  1963". 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  deals 
exclusively  with  the  wheat  section  of  the 
bill.  It  is  exactly  the  same  as  the 
amendment  which  I  offered  when  the 


Senate  had  before  it  the  farm  bill  sev- 
eral months  ago.  at  which  time  the  com- 
mittee reported  the  proposed  legislation 
to  the  Senate  with  my  so-called  free 
choice  amendment  included.  However, 
on  motion  in  the  Senate  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  the  Senate  subsequently 
knocked  the  amendment  from  the  bill. 
I  offer  the  amendment  now  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  one  of  the 
crucial  and  key  i.s.'^ues  which  confront  us 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President  may 
we  have  order  so  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  may  proceed'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
Young  of  Ohio  m  the  chair » .  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident.  my  so- 
called  free  choice  amendment  would 
give  the  wheat  farmers  of  America  a 
rmht  in  their  referendtim  to  determine 
which  of  two  wheat  programs  they  pre- 
fer. HR  12391.  now  before  the  Senate, 
contams  an  entirely  new  wheat  program 
which  has  never  been  tried  or  te.sted  by 
the  farmers  of  America.  It  is  a  wheat 
program  which  has  been  discussed  from 
time  to  time  a.'i  far  back  as  the  early 
1920  s.  It  is  a  modification  of  what  used 
to  be  called  a  two-price  system.  The 
proposal  is  actually  a  three-  or  four- 
pnce  system  But  it  is  based  upon  the 
fundamentals  conceived  at  the  time  two- 
price  lecislation  was  discussed  by  Con- 
gress. 

There  has  never  been  a  wheat  pro- 
pram  as  coercive  in  nature  and  as  man- 
dalorv-  in  purpo.<^e  as  the  proposals  con- 
tained in  HR  12391.  The  protw.sal  has 
considerable  support  in  the  Wheat  Belt. 
and  It  has  considerable  opposition  m  the 
Wheat  Belt  However,  there  is  consider- 
able confusion  and  misunderstanding  on 
the  part  of  both  supporters  and  op- 
ponent'; of  the  proposal.  There  is  con- 
siderable apprehension  a.s  to  what  will 
actually  eventuate  from  the  standpoint 
of  price  supports  for  wheat  if  we  ex- 
perimen*  with  ttie  proposed  new  concept 

My  amendment  proposes  now,  as  it 
propo.sed  earlier,  and  as  it  was  approved 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  n  Januan.-  or  February, 
when  the  bill  Aas  first  brouaht  out.  to 
provide  that  in  the  referendum  which  the 
wheat  farmers  vote  upon,  they  shall  have 
an  opportun;t\  to  elect  as  between  the 
proposed  new  (Concept — a  multiple  price 
compulsory  wheat  i^rogram — and  a  con- 
tinuation for  2  years  of  the  program 
which  is  in  operation  today 

When  a  piece  of  proposed  leeislation 
vitally  affects  the  income  and  perhaps 
the  survival  cf  the  wheat  farmers  of 
America,  it  mt-kes  pood  sense  to  consult 
with  the  wheiit  farmers  themselves  to 
determine  whether  they  wish  to  depart 
from  the  tradition.';  of  the  past  and  ex- 
F>enment  with  something  which  is  en- 
tirely unexploied,  new  and  visionary  so 
far  as  they  are  concerned. 

This  is  the  centennial  year  of  apricul- 
ture.  All  of  us  are  interested  in  making 
sure  that  we  cin  develop  as  sound,  sane, 
and  enduring  £  farm  program  as  possible. 
I  think  it  is  essential  that  those  m  the 
Wheat  Belt  understand  whai  is  placed 


before  them,  which  they  do  not  now 
understand  Whether  my  amendment  is 
agreed  to  or  not.  ultimately  the  farmers 
of  America  will  confront  a  referendum 
by  w  hich  they  will  have  to  decide  betw  een 
the  program  of  their  choice  and  virtually 
no  program  and  no  price  supports  for 
wheat.  So  instead  of  confrontms  them 
with  the  proposed  multiple-pnce  system 
m  a  referendum,  without  having  had  it 
fully  explained,  without  fully  under- 
standing the  a!tornat:ves,  my  amend- 
ment proposes  that  in  the  initial  referen- 
dum the  wheat  farmers  themselves  would 
decide  which  of  the  two  farming  pro- 
posals for  wheat  producers  they  wish 
to  vote  on  in  the  final  referendum. 
That  would  be  decided  by  majority  vole. 
The  final  referendum  would  then  oper- 
ate precisely  as  it  does  now:  If  two- 
th.rds  of  the  farmers  voting  approved  the 
program,  it  would  become  compulsory 
and  mandatory 

Mr  President,  agriculture  as  our 
largest  industry  employs  12  times  the 
numt)er  of  people  as  m  the  steel  indus- 
try— for  example.  9  limes  the  niunber  in 
the  automobile  industry  and  twice  the 
number  m  the  traivsportalion  and  public 
utilities  industry.  The  farming  industry 
supports  directly  another  10  percent  of 
our  nonfarm  population  which  supplies 
the  farmer  with  his  needs  and  processes 
and  markets  his  products. 

Acnculture  is  the  principle  source  of 
all  new  wealth  Reliable  estimat-es  in- 
dicate that  each  dollar  of  wealth  taken 
from  the  soil  generates  $7  of  income 
throuchout  the  rest  of  the  economy. 

Agriculture  is  a  major  market  for  the 
products  of  other  industries.  For  exam- 
ple. It  u.ses  more  steel  in  a  year  than  is 
u.sed  for  a  year's  output  of  passenger 
cars.  It  u.ses  more  petroleum  products 
than  any  other  industry  in  the  country. 
It  u.ses  more  rubber  each  year  than  is  re- 
quired to  produce  tires  for  6  million 
automobiles.  Its  mventoi-y  of  machinery 
and  equipment  exceeds  the  assets  of  the 
steel  industry,  and  is  five  times  that  of 
the  automobile  industry.  Agriculture,  as 
an  industry,  is  made  up  of  many  small 
business  enterprises — namely,  each  in- 
dividual farm.  These  small  busine.ss 
enterprises  and  small  entrepreneurs 
manage  their  own  businesses,  mark-^t 
their  own  products,  plan  their  opera- 
tions for  the  future  with  meticulous  care 
and  with  one  eye  on  the  constant  threat 
of  a  natural  disaster  which  can  wipe  out 
a  year's  income  overnight 

American  agriculture  is  at  the  cross- 
roads today,  Mr.  President.  It  faces  an- 
other important  development  m  the  com- 
mc  years  in  the  growth  of  the  Common 
Market  in  Europe.  In  1960.  the  Ccnn- 
mon  Market  share  of  total  US.  farm 
exports  amounted  to  22  percent  of  our 
total  exports.  The  Department  of  Apri- 
culture  estimau-s  that  one  out  of  every 
six  acres  harvested  goes  into  export 
trade  The  possible  exclusion  of  the 
U.S.  from  the  European  market  for  cer- 
tain commodities  or  even  a  decrease  m 
U.S  imjwrts  into  this  area  could  force 
a  serious  reduction  in  U.S  production 
for  this  country. 

Just  last  Wednesday.  August  15.  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Freeman,  in  testi- 
fving'  before  the  Senate   Committee  on 


Fniance,  admitted  that  the  Common 
Market  nepotiations  in  the  agriculture 
field  confronted  us  with  new  problems. 
He  testified  that  the  administration  is 
hopeful  of  finding  new  ways  to  gain  ac- 
cess to  the  Common  Market  and  other 
foreign  outlets. 

In  view  of  the  everchanging  economy 
of  agriculture  and  because  of  the  diffuse 
thinking  among  the  farmers  of  America 
on  the  type  of  program  which  they  would 
like,  I  feel  that  this  Congress  can  best 
serve  the  farmers  of  America  by  giving 
them  an  opportunity  to  make  a  choice 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  desire  to  con- 
tinue the  present  wheat  program  for  the 
years  19G3  and  1964  or  whether  they 
desire  to  have  the  mandatory  control 
program  of  the  administration  placed 
in  effect.  It  appears  to  me  that  in  view 
of  the  Secretary's  glowing  reports  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  present  program 
and  also  his  glowing  espousal  of  the  man- 
datory programs  he  should  be  more  than 
willing  to  permit  the  farmers  to  make 
a  free  choice  in  a  dem.ocratic  election 
between  these  two  programs.  I  believed 
the  Secretary-  when  he  wrote  in  a  letter 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire!  earlier  this  year: 

I  have  great  confidence  In  the  Judgment 

of  the  American  farmers 

So  does  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota I  wish  txD  give  the  farmers  an  op- 
jx)rt unity  to  express  their  judgment  in 
a  free  referendum  While  Secretary 
Freeman  was  speaking  of  feed  grams  and 
feed  grain  farmers.  I  hope  he  would  have 
the  same  confidence  m  wheat  farmers. 

We  may  disagree  with  their  choice,  but  we 
should  not  deny  them  the  right  to  make  it. 

I  support  that  position  of  Secretary 
Freeman.  If  it  is  sound  for  feed  grain 
farmers,  it  is  sound  for  wheat  farm- 
ers. We  should  not  deny  the  wheat 
farmers  of  America  the  right  to  make 
the  choice  between  two  programs — on 
the  one  hand,  the  existing  program, 
about  which  they  kiiow  the  full  import 
and  full  impact,  and  on  the  other,  a 
wheat  certificate  program^  which  is  at- 
tractive in  many  ways  and  which  has 
strong  opponents  and  strong  proponents, 
but  which  IS  unnecessarily  confusing 
and  complicated. 

Secondly.  I  raise  the  question.  Why 
are  we  rushing  pellniell  and  headlong 
through  the  legislative  processes  with  a 
mandatory  program,  with  no  choice  for 
the  wheat  farmer  but  a  mandatory  pro- 
gram or  economic  chaos,  whereas  we 
have  an  alternative  available  to  let  the 
farmers  decide  which  of  the  two  pro- 
grams they  prefer:'  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  IS  another  effort  by  the  Secretary 
and  the  President  to  give  lip  service  to 
the  farmer  for  a  free  choice,  while  on 
the  other  hand  recommending  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  wheat  farmer  a  main- 
datory  program  of  rigid  controls  from 
which  they  cannot  escape  once  two- 
thirds  of  the  farmers  have  voted  in  the 
affirmative. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  late  in  August. 
Already  many  wheat  farmers  are  in  the 
fields  planting  next  year's  crop,  or  are 
about  to  plant  it. 

Let  us  in  fairness  to  the  wheat  farmer 
take  him  from  the  depths  of  confusion 
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and  give  him  a  chance  to  vote  on  a  pro- 
gram of  his  choice  rather  than  using 
the  late  days  of  the  congressional  session 
to  enact  a  farm  bill  which  jams  down 
his  throat  a  program  he  does  not  under- 
stand or  because  of  changing  conditions 
he  may  not  need  or  want,  or  which,  if 
Common  Market  negotiations  fail,  will 
not  meet  his  problem. 

The  committee  in  its  wisdom  did  not 
see  nt  to  impose  a  proi;ram  of  mandatory 
controls  on  the  feed  grain  producers.  I 
noted  a  press  release  last  week  announc- 
ing that  the  Senate  leadership  would  not 
try  to  amend  this  section  of  the  bill. 
Since  the  leadership  believes  that  the 
feed  grain  section  should  not  be  made 
mandatory  and  compulsory,  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  aii  additional  reason  why 
we  should  not  select  the  wheat  farmer 
for  a  special  course  of  strong-arm  treat- 
ment. I  fully  agree  that  we  should  give 
him  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  pro- 
posals as  they  are  outlined  in  H.R.  12391, 
as  amended  by  the  Senate  committee. 

I  fully  agree  that  we  should  also  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  di.scuss  and  un- 
derstand and  express  his  preference  with 
respect  to  the  so-called  multiple  price 
system.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
hmit  his  choice  to  that  one  program,  or 
that  we  should  try  to  predetermine  his 
judgment  by  puttinrr  him  at  the  end  of 
a  pistol  andtellmo:  him.  "Either  you  buy 
the  multiple  choice,  wheat  certificate 
compulsory  program,  with  its  multiple 
price  system  and  its  comprehen.sive  and 
confusing  proposals,  or  else  you  go  with- 
out any  wheat  proeram  at  all  " 

In  simple  words.  I  want  to  give  the 
farmer  the  right  to  say  by  referendum 
vote  that  he  proposes  to  accept  as  his 
choice  for  a  wheat  program  either  tlv^ 
multiple  choice  program  or  a  continua- 
tion for  2  more  years  of  the  program 
wh:ch  he  now  has  and  which  he  fully 
understands,  and  which  slowly  but  surely 
is  beginning  to  cut  back  the  wheat  sur- 
pluses of  America. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield']' 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kar.sa;;. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Yesterday  m  collo- 
quy with  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Ycu:;g;,  and  I  en- 
gaged in  colloquy  in  which  v.-e  discussed 
the  offering  of  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
which  would  provide  that  the  wheat 
farmer,  for  the  1963  crop,  have  the  pres- 
ent program  for  another  year.  Do  I  un- 
derstand from  the  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator that  the  referendum  to  which  he 
has  made  reference  on  the  two  programs 
will  be  for  the  19G4  crop,  to  be  voted  on 
in  19G3'' 

Mr,  MUNDT.  For  1963  and  1964.  both 
if  t:me  permit.^.  It  would  e.xtcnd  the 
present  program  to  1963  and  1964. 

Mr  CARLSON.  That  would  be  voted 
on  at  the  end  of  the  crop  season? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Before  he  planted  the 
1963  crop  if  possible. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Before  the  planting 
of  the  1963  crop.  Normally  I  would  not 
support  the  Senator  on  this  amendment. 
I  have  for  many  years  urged  t!ie  adop- 
tion of  what  I  called  the  domestic  parity 
program  for  wheat.    I  beUeve  that  a  per- 


manent program  is  needed  That  pro- 
gram had  many  advantages.  The  cer- 
tificate plan  in  the  pending  bill  was  in 
the  previous  bill  and  was  patterned  after 
that  measure,  but  it  has  many  compli- 
cating features.  It  is  a  very  compli- 
cated piece  of  legislation.  I  was  hope- 
ful that  we  would  not  act  on  it  at  this 
session,  but  that  we  would  give  Con- 
gress another  year  to  look  at  it  and  try 
to  iron  out  some  of  the  problems. 

When  his  question  is  presented  to  the 
whentgrowcrs  of  the  Nation.  If  there  Is 
not  a  very  substantial  educational  pro- 
gram tJiey  will  not  understand  It,  be- 
cause it  IS  dillicult  to  understand. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  Is  exactly  the 
trouble.  They  are  likely  to  vote  against 
it  out  of  fear  of  the  unknown,  leaving 
them  with  no  wheat  program  at  all  un- 
less my  amendnient  is  adopted. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  shall  support  the 
amendnimt  on  that  ground.  I  am  not 
happy  about  the  certificikte  plan  as  it  is 
presented.  I  have  ali^ays  sponsored 
that  type  of  progr.im.  but  not  as  com- 
plicated as  the  one  m  the  bill.  It  is  one 
which  I  beheve  the  fanners  may  not 
understand.  I  am  hopeful  that  if  the 
pending  legislation  provides  for  the  cer- 
tificate plan  for  wheat,  we  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  look  at  it  next  year  and 
try  to  iron  out  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  I  believe  complicate  this  bill  un- 
necessarily. I  shall  support  the  Sen- 
ator's ainendn-.ent  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
Senators  contribution.  It  is  generally 
known  that  the  Senator  from  Kansas  is 
really  the  father  of  the  wheat  certificate 
plan  or  multiple  price  proposal.  So  far 
as  agnciltural  legislation  with  respect  to 
wheat  is  concerned.  On  various  occa- 
sions in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture iind  Forestry  I  liave  voted  to  sup- 
port that  program.  I  beUeve  it  has 
corLsidei  able  merit.  The  Senator  has 
put  his  finger  on  the  problem  which  we 
now  confront  in  legislating  this  late  in 
the  sess.on  on  a  bill  that  is  as  confusing 
as  this  one.  I  dare  say  that  there  are  not 
three  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry  who  fully  under- 
stand the  impact  and  consequences  of 
this  proposal  It  is  complicated  and 
confusin-;.  I  think  it  is  unnecessarily 
complicated  and  confusing. 

I  beliove  that  if  we  had  some  time  for 
additional  hearings  on  the  wheat  section 
of  the  bill  alone  we  could  devise  a  certifi- 
cate plan  much  less  confusing,  much 
less  complicated,  much  easier  to  under- 
stand, and  much  more  acceptable  and 
useful  to  the  wheat  farmers  of  America. 
I  share  the  fear  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  that  if  we  present  the  farmers 
uith  this  alternative  as  it  is  now  written, 
H.R.  12391,  as  amended,  so  that  they  do 
not  understand  it.  so  that  we  cannot 
liive  them  firm  answers  to  honest  ques- 
tions, m  despair  and  out  of  an  abundance 
of  caution  and  through  reluctance  to 
step  into  the  unknown,  they  are  likely  to 
vote  no,"  and  find  themselves  with  no 
wheat  program  at  all.  That  would  be 
disastrous  to  the  wheat  farmers  and  to 
the  American  farm  economy. 

What  does  my  amendment  propose? 
It  leaves  the  program  in  the  bill  as  it  is, 
but  in-^tead  of  compelling  the  farmer  now 
to  make  up  his  mind  about  something  as 


complicated  and  as  novel  as  this  multiple 
price  certificate  plan,  it  gives  him  an  op- 
portunity to  decide  whether  he  wants 
that  plan  or  a  continuation  of  the  present 
plan  to  be  presented  to  him  when  he 
finally  selects  his  own  farm  program  by 
referendum. 

If  we  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
getting  the  explanation,  and  if  we  can 
bring  about  an  understandm;:.  and 
create  n  meeting  of  minds,  I  am  sure 
the  result  will  be  much  bctKT  fui  in  le;;is- 
latlon  than  would  result  from  having 
politlclana  on  the  Senaii'  floor  dt-cidp 
that  they  do  not  tru.st  tlie  fHruurs.  that 
they  know  more  than  do  the  furmns 
who  may  decide  that  the  pro;; ram  is  so 
unattractive  that  they  may  as  well  vote 
It  down,  and  thereby  decide  to  leave 
the  bill  as  It  Is.  presenting  to  the  farmer, 
at  the  end  of  a  shotgun  or  n  pitchfork, 
the  ugly  alternative  between  bu\ing  a 
program  he  does  not  under.stand,  a  pro- 
gram about  which  there  is  confusion 
and  conflicting  testimony,  a  program 
representing  a  speculative  step  Into  the 
dark;  or  having  no  program  at  all. 

My  amendment  gives  the  farmer  the 
alternative  of  falling  back  upon  a  tested 
program,  a  program  which  has  served 
him  well  in  the  past,  although  not  ade- 
quately. It  is  not  the  final  answer  to  the 
problem;  it  needs  refinement.  It  is 
slowly  but  surely  being  refined.  In  the 
past  year  or  two  it  has  helped  the  farmer 
in  the  Wheat  Belt,  while  at  the  same  time 
reducing  the  surplus  storage. 

It  seems  to  me  that  since  the  Secretary 
has  stated  that  he  has  confidence  in  the 
small  grain  farmers  and  the  feed  grain 
farmers  of  America,  the  Senate  might 
well  state  that  it  has  confidence  in  all 
the  farmers  of  America.  We  have  con- 
fidence in  the  wheat  fanners  of  America; 
and  we  want  to  submit  to  their  judgment 
the  decision  as  to  which  of  the  two  farm 
programs  tiiey  wish  to  have. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  When  it  was  suggested 
that  the  referendum  would  apply  to  the 
1963  crop,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
wondered  whether  there  would  be  time 
to  hold  a  referendum  which  would  apply 
to  the  1963  crop,  in  view  of  the  lateness 
of  the  season. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Some  kind  of  referen- 
dum will  have  to  be  held  in  the  very  early 
future.  It  has  already  been  delayed 
and  pushed  back,  because  the  Senate 
was  slow  in  acting  on  legislation,  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  rightly 
and  imderstandably.  hoped  we  would  act 
in  time  to  enable  them  to  incorporate 
the  legislation.  At  least,  the  question 
will  be  acted  upon  the  first  time  a  refer- 
endum can  be  presented  to  the  wheat 
farmers  of  America. 

Mr.   HRUSKA.     As   I   understand,   a 
referendum  is  scheduled  for  August  30. 
Mr.  MUNDT.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.    Does  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  think  that  that  referen- 
dum may  have  to  be  postponed? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  will  deper^d  on 
the  dispatch  and  expedition  with  which 
the  legislation  is  passed,  sent  to  confer- 
ence, and  reported  to  the  House.  It  Is 
entirely  possible  that  the  August  30  ref- 
erendum will  have  to  be  postponed,  as- 
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suming  that  new  legislation  will  be 
pa.s.sed.  It  might  be  that  this  particular 
referendum  could  be  held  separately  and 
at  a  later  date. 

The  Senate  has  written  .'^^ome  astound- 
ing agncultu:  al  h.istory  today.  We  have 
approved  programs  and  policies  of  price 
supports  wh  ch  tiv  Demociatic  Paity 
has  consi.^tently  opposed  when  tliy  were 
recommended  under  Ei.senhowcr  and 
T5enson  Mcmbci.s  of  the  Democratic 
Party  have  today  voted  for  this  pro- 
gram by  a:i  ilim  --t  unanimou.s  vole.  I 
think  only  t  vo  rmmbris  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Parly  voted  against  tlie  concept 
of  flexible  {nice  {-uppbn.s  today  We 
have  seen  a  ;  witch  from  tiie  iKj.^ilion  of 
t!ie  admini>ti  alion.  which,  upon  seeking 
support  from  the  voter.--  went  so  far  n.<; 
to  say  that  l  he  farmers  uie  entitled  to 
lOU  percent  price  pariiy,  100  percent 
.sUi>port,  to  a  iXi.'^itmn  o!  going  downhill 
to  zero  When  tliry  v.v\  tl.c  farmer  tJirre. 
thry  will  pren^nt  iiim  with  Llie  altern.i- 
U\v  of  a  conpul.sory  strailjacket  pro- 
gram which  would  force  the  farmer  to 
operate  acco 'dinK  to  the  dictates  of  the 
bureaucrats  .n  Washington.  That  is  a 
long  retreat  from  parity  prices.  It  is  a 
complete  rc>ersal  of  their  preelection 
position.  Tt.at  is  a  long  retreat,  even, 
from  using  net  income  as  an  adequate 
criterion  for  the  farmer.  It  is  pinning 
the  farmers  hope  to  the  number  of 
bushels  of  corn,  wheat,  or  other  grain 
stored  som*  \.here  in  Government  ware- 
houses. There  is  no  rhyme  or  reason  or 
economic  concept  to  jusilfy  treating 
farmers  with  that  kind  of  disregard. 

Having  dene  that  for  the  corn  farm- 
ers, I  hope  the  Senate,  on  the  same  day, 
with  the  same  type  of  partisan  major- 
ity, will  not  now  try  to  trap  the  wheat 
farmer  and  deny  him  his  freedom  of 
choice.  I  hope  the  Senate,  when  it  votes 
on  my  amendment,  will  vote  to  give  the 
wheat  farmers  of  America  the  same  kind 
of  franchise,  the  same  kind  of  choice, 
that  Members  of  the  Senate  insist  on 
having  for  themselves  as  they  made  up 
their  minds  how  to  vote  on  the  various 
issues. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have  I 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  5  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ELLEN'DER.  Mr.  President,  I  dis- 
like having  to  oppose  my  genial  friend 
from  South  Dakota,  but  the  issues  which 
are  now  before  the  Senate  are  the  same 
as  those  which  were  before  it  in  May, 
when  S.  3225  was  being  considered.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  reported  the 
wheat  provision  whicii  contained  the  op- 
tion which  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota now  seeks  to  incorporate  in  the  bill 
reported  from  the  committee. 

As  I  havii  many  times  stated  to  the 
Senate,  the  wheat  program  has  been  a 
costly  one.  I  have  placed  in  the  Record 
figures  whicjh  indicate  what  the  co.-ts 
have  been  s  nee  the  inception  of  the  pro- 
gram. They  amount  to  billions  of  dol- 
lars. Of  course,  that  includes  gifts  which 
have  been  r.iade  abroad;  it  includes  sub- 
sidies which  were  paid  in  the  wheat 
agreement,  and  also  the  price  support 
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program.     Tiie  cost  of  Public  Law  480 
wa.'^  S3. 8  billion. 

It  IS  true  that  from  the  sale  of  tl:e 
u Ileal  we  received,  in  many  instances. 
soft  currencies  We  may  redeem  some 
of  them.  But  actual  price  supi>ort 
losses  amount  to  almost  S2  billion.  The 
cost  of  the  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment aggreiaud  about  $1.3  billion.  All 
that  IS  water  under  the  bridge  All  this 
resulti'c!  from  the  present  law.<--  afltclini-' 
will' a  I 

In  1938  H  minimum  ncie&Kc  of  fi.'i  mil- 
lion w  a.'^  i)la((  (i  111  the  bill  Al  thf  t.mi 
that  minlinum  acrrat'c  wa.'>  placed  i:.  ti.r 
bill,  !)roduclion  -ails  about  13  2  bu.slu  1: 
an  acri'  Today  the  i)roduction  i.>^  almo.'^t 
double  that  amount;  yet  tlic  minimum 
acreage  still  remains  at  55  million 

The  Senator  fiom  South  Dakota  ;>rek.s 
to  provide  the  farmer  an  opportunity  to 
vote  for  the  two-price  system  which 
would  give  the  Secretary  of  A;::riculture 
authority  to  fix  the  production  of  wheat 
somewhat  in  keeping  with  our  requir<  - 
ment-s,  winch  art  ai'pi  uximalely  1  bil- 
lion bushels  a  year 

The  option  which  my  ^:ood  friend 
would  give  to  the  farmer  would  permit 
him  to  hn\e  an  ( inergency  profiam  for 
2  years,  but  at  the  end  of  that  emergency 
period  we  would  revert  to  the  same  old 
law  which  has  given  us  so  much  trouble. 
and  that  is  the  law  which  is  now  on  the 
statute  books  If  that  proposal  were 
submitted  to  the  farmers,  m  my  opin- 
ion they  would  vote  for  the  2-year  emer- 
gency program,  which  by  the  way.  is 
very  expensive;  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  we  would  be  confronted  with  the 
present  law,  which  has  in  it  a  provision 
for  a  minimum  of  55  million  acres.  As 
I  have  pointed  out  on  many  occasions, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  unable 
to  reduce  tla  acri  age  below  55  million, 
and  he  is  compelled  to  support  prices 
of  wheat  at  the  rate  of  75  to  90  percent 
of  parity. 

For  the  pa5t  5  or  6  years,  as  chairman 
of  the  CommiUee  on  Agriculture  and 
FHjrcstry  I  have  tried  many  times  to 
submit  proposed  legislation  which  would 
reduce  the  minimum  acreage,  so  that 
production  could  be  in  keepmc  with  our 
requirements.  The  Senate  passed  two 
bills  which  would  have  had  such  an  ef- 
fect. One  of  those  bills  wa?  vetoed  by 
the  President.  Tlie  se<  ond  bill  was  en- 
acted by  both  Houses,  and  went  to  con- 
ference. The  Senate  adopted  the  con- 
ference report  but  the  House  refused  to 
do  so.  So  wr  were  put  back  to  the  old 
law — the  1938  act— which  has  caused 
so  much  expense,  as  I  pointed  out  a  mo- 
ment ago. 

The  amendment  propns'-d  by  my  iiood 
friend,  the  Senator  f r^rn  south  Dakota 
[Mr.  MuNDTl,  would  provid'  — a^  I  stated 
a  few  minutes  ago — an  n;^]  .rtunity  to 
vote  in  the  referendum  for  either  of  the 
two  options.  In  May  of  this  year,  the 
Senate  voted  to  strike  that  provision  from 
the  bill  I  am  very  hopeful  that  a  similar 
vote  will  be  cast  at  this  time. 

I  could  say  much  more  en  this  sub- 
ject; but  I  believe  Senators  are  familiar 
with  the  proposal.  It  is  very  simple. 
However,  if  we  were  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment, I  fear  that  within  2  years  we  would 
have  expended  in  excess  of  $700  million. 


and  thien  we  would  have  to  revert  to  the 
1938  act — which,  I  repeat,  has  caused  us 
great  expense. 

I  fear  that  if  exL^tinc  programs  were 
to  be  continued  for  w.hea.:.  milk,  corn, 
and  other  feed  gram.s,  il  would  jeopardize 
the  rest  of  the  farm  program,  and  I  am 
sure  no  Seiiator  would-wish  to  sei  that 
occur. 

I  uir.  willing  al  any  time  to  yield  time 
to  itr.y  .Senator  who  desires  to  speak  on 
tlie  amendment,  or  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  under  rr.y  control,  \i 
the  Senator  from  .Scuth  Dakota  is  will- 
ing to  do  likewise 

Mr  in'MPHRKY  First  Mr  Presi- 
dent, wUl  the  Senate:  Irc'm  Louisiana 
yield  briefly  to  me? 

The  PRE.^^TDTNG  OFFlCF:n  fMr 
RcRDicK  m  tlu'  chair  > .  Dors  the  .senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  ELLENDER  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  as<;ured  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  IMr.  Mtrwur] 
that  I  would  do  the  be?t  I  could  to  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  ordered  on  the  ques- 
tion of  agreeing  to  hi.s  amendment  to  Uie 
committee  amendment.  So,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  order  to  expedite  tlie  procedure, 
I  ask  that  the  yeas  and  nays  be  ordered 
on  the  question  of  agreeing  to  the  Mundt 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  If  I  may 
proceed  for  about  3  minutes,  in  order  to 
conclude  my  remarks,  I  shall  be  ready  for 
the  vote. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Very  well. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  the  previous  yea-and-nay  vote, 
by  which  the  Senate  voted  to  end  price 
supports  for  the  producers  of  corn,  will 
be  discussed  for  many  years  by  agri- 
cultural experts  and  by  writers  on  the 
farm  economy.  Inasmuch  a?  that  vote 
involves  a  change  of  position  by  many 
prominent  Senators,  all  of  whom  are 
dear  friends  of  mine.  I  shall  not  em- 
barra.ss  any  of  them  by  quoting  state- 
ments which  have  been  made  m  previous 
debates  on  these  issues  However,  for 
the  aid  of  researchers,  students,  and  edi- 
torial writers,  I  point  out  tr.ai  if  they 
will  refer  to  volume  102  of  the  bound 
Congressional  Record,  part  3.  84th  Con- 
gress. 2d  session,  including  the  debates 
from  February'  20,  1956,  to  March  7.  1956. 
and  will  read  "the  debates  w  hich  occurred 
at  that  time,  and  will  study  the  rollcall 
votes  which  were  taken,  begmning  on 
page  3128  and  continuing  to  page  4150. 
they  will  conclude  tliat  the  one  who 
wrote  the  axiom  "There  is  notliing  new 
under  the  sim,"  was  a  second  cousin  of 
Ananias,  because  w  hen  we  come  to  deal 
with  agriculture,  tliere  are  many  new- 
things  under  the  sun.  These  include  the 
way  S(>nators  vote — and  theij-  reasons  for 
such  votes. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  brief.  I 
merely  wish  to  point  out  that  I  believe 
it  exceedingly  unfortunate  that  on  the 
last  y(3a-and-nay  vote  the  Senate  de- 
cided t.o  deny  the  farmers  of  America  a 
free  choice  between  the  two  prograiris 
I  am  glad,  however,  to  hear  statements 
in  favor  of  economy  by  Senators  on  the 
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other  side  of  the  aisle.  However,  econ- 
omy should  be  an  across-the-board  per- 
formance; it  should  be  a  consistent  oper- 
ation. I  dislike  to  think  that  the  only 
place  where  this  session  of  Congress  will 
do  any  economizing  will  be  on  the  scalp 
of  the  American  farmer,  by  cutting  his 
price  supports  for  corn  down  to  zero,  and 
by  putting  him  into  a  new  wheat  pro- 
gram which  is  so  complicated  that  no 
one  knows  with  certainty  whether  it  will 
help  or  will  hurt  the  farmer.  But  all  of 
us  know  it  will  cut  back  wheat  produc- 
tion sharply,  will  result  in  the  retire- 
ment from  production  of  additional 
acres  of  land,  and  will  eliminate  the  55- 
million-acre  base  which  has  been  so  im- 
portant to  the  wheat  farmers. 

However,  as  I  have  said,  some  strange 
things  are  happening  these  days  in  agri- 
cultural legislation.  It  seems  to  me  we 
get  our  economics  and  our  politics  badly 
confused. 

I  have  made  my  case  for  this  amend- 
ment. I  believe  in  freedom  of  choice  for 
the  wheat  farmers;  and  that  is  all  my 
amendment  proposes. 

If  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  decides  that  we  have  debated 
this  issue  long  enough,  inasmuch  as  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  already  been  ordered, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 

under  mv  control.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  available  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Then,  Mr.  President, 
obviously  I  have  concluded. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question  in  regai-ti  to  section 
379' bMp  which  can  be  found  on  page 
83  of  the  bill  and  reads,  as  follows: 

All  persons  engaged  In  the  processing  of 
wheat  Into  food  products  composed  wholly 
or  partly  of  wheat  shall,  prior  to  marketing 
any  such  product  for  human  food  in  the 
United  States,  acquire  marketing  certifi- 
cates equivalent  to  the  number  of  bushels  of 
wheat  contained  In  such  product. 

Most  wheat  used  in  this  country  is 
processed  into  flour,  but  not  all  flour  is 
used  as  human  food  in  this  country.  A 
substantial  portion  of  the  flour  is  used 
in  industrial  processing  The  end  prod- 
uct of  the  industrial  process  may  or  may 
not  consist  of  food  products.  In  one 
particular  process  a  portion  of  the  re- 
sultant product  is  used  for  food  pur- 
poses and  the  remainder  is  not.  In  ad- 
dition, a  certain  amount  of  the  flour  is 
lost  in  processing. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  marketing  cer- 
tificates will  be  required  for  all  of  the 
wheat  milled  into  flour  used  in  such 
industrial  processes  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  all  or  part  of  such  wheat  is  finally 
used  for  nonfood  purposes,  or  lost  in 
processing. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  President,  this 
particular  question  was  brought  to  my 
attention  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  HartI  some  time 
ago,  and  I  have  requested  a  clarification 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I 
have  been  assured  by  the  Department 
that  in  such  cases  a  price  adjustment 
will  be  arranged  either  with  the  millers 
or  the  industrial  processors  of  fiour  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  not  all  of 


the  end  product  is  to  be  used  for  human 
food  purposes. 

Mr.  HART.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.    ELLENDER.      Mr.    President.    I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time  un- 
der my  control;  and  I  am  ready  for  the 
vote   to  be   taken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  MuNDxl  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible!, 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Ch.-wezI,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Cl.\^k1,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  PastoreI,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers:,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  1  Mr.  Robertson  1  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr  Symington],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son!, the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Carroll;,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  iMr. 
Church',  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GrueningI,  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming IMr.  HicKEYl  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  furtiicr  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senators  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr  Anderson  and  Mr.  Chavez],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  GrueningI, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore  ,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [  Mr. 
Robertson!,  and  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida I  Mi.  Smathers]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Biisle]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr  Scorrl.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado i  Mr.  Carroll  !  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
MuRPHYl.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay," 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church  j  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Kuchel].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hamp.shire  IMr.  Cot- 
ton]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay," 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
the  Senators  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs 
and  Mr.  Williams!,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland    IMr.    Butler],    the   Senator 


from  California  (Mr  Kuchel  1,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  iMr  Morton],  the 
Senators  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton  and  Mr.  Murphy  '.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Scott]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Allott!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symint,- 
ton.I  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea." 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
Clark].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  would  vote 
"yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr  Kuchel!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr  Church).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Murphy!  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr  Car- 
roll]. If  present  and  votuiE;,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  would  vote 
"yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  IMr  Bible!.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  would  vote  "nay." 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  29, 
nays  50,  as  follows: 

[No.  210  Leg.] 
YEAS— 29 


Aiken 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bottum 

Bush 

Capeheu't 

Carlson 

Case 

Curtis 

Dlrlcsen 


Bartlett 

BurdlcJt 

Byrd,  Va 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Douglas 

EUender 

Engle 

Ervln 

Pulbrlght 

Gore 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hill 


Allott 

Anderson 

Bible 

Boggs 

BuUer 

Carroll 

Chavez 


Peanon 
Prouty 

Russell 

SaUonslall 

S  nith.  Mame 

Thurmond 

T:)»er 

W  ley 

Young.  N   Dak 


Eivstland 

Fong 

Ooldwater 

H-ckenlooper 

HniBlu 

Javlts 

Jordan. Idaho 

Keating 

M.Uer 

Mundt 

NAYS— 50 

Holland 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kefauver 

K?rr 

Lausche 

Long.  Mo. 

LfOng,  Hawaii 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

M  Carthy 

M-Clellan 

McOee 

McNamara 

NOT  VOTING— 21 
Church  Murphy 


Metcalf 
Monroney 
Morse 
Moss 

Mu.skle 
Neuberger 
Pell 

Proxmlre 
Randolph 
Smith,  Mass. 
Sparkman 
Stennls 
Tilmadge 
Williams,  N  J 
Yarbo  rough 
Young,  Ohio 


Clark 

Cotton 

Gruenlng 

Hlckey 

Kuchel 

Morton 


Pastore 

Robertson 
Scott 
Smathers 
Symington 

Williams.  Del. 


So  Mr.  MuNDT's  amendment,  to  the 
committee  amendment,  was  rejected. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lav  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PR:^IDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  ls  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  tie  table  the  motion  to  re- 
consider. 

The  moticai  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  designated  "&-20- 
62— G,"  on  b:half  of  myself  and  Senators 
Javits,  Scot-.  Case,  and  Saltonstall. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stat^^d  fo:-  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page 
46.  line  11,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following: 

Sec.  104.  Ni  agreement  or  pa>'ment  shall 
be  made  under  this  title  unless  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  any  public  facilities 
which  may  te  developed  with  Federal  as- 
sistance will  be  available  to  all  persons  with- 
out discrimination  on  accotmt  of  race. 

Several  S(  nators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield] 
is  recognizee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  I  should 
notify  the  Senator  from  New  "b'ork  that 
It  Is  my  Intention  to  move  to  table  his 
amendment.  I  wish  to  notify  him  ahead 
of  time. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  appreciate  his  usual 
courtesy.  I  understand  that  will  be  his 
motion.  It  is  my  understanding  that,  fol- 
lowing my  rresentation,  some  of  the  co- 
sponsors  of  the  amendment  and  other 
Senators  mtiy  wish  to  speak.  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Montana  will  withhold  his 
motion. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  a  par- 
liamentary nquiry.  Would  it  be  proper 
and  approp  •iatc  for  me  at  this  time  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion 
to  table,  or  must  I  wait  until  the  motion 
is  made? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  can 
ask  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  now  make 
a  request  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
motion  to  table. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  request? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  happy  to  with- 
hold it. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  AND  OR- 
DER FO:^  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  will  permit,  I 
should  hke  to  query  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  concerning  the  program 
for  the  remainder  of  today  and  also  for 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  it  was  our 
hope  that  the  Senate  could  remain  in 
session  long  enough  tonight  to  have  the 
third  readir  g  of  the  bill.  It  is  our  un- 
derstanding that  it  is  desired  to  have 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill  tonight, 
which  might  require  remaining  in  ses- 
sion a  httle  longer.     When  the  amend- 


me:it  oflered  by  ilie  Senator  from  New 
York  is  disposed  of.  one  way  or  another, 
the  Senator  from  Texas  iMr.  Tower] 
intt>nds  to  offer  an  amendment,  on  which 
he  would  like  to  have  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  certain  Sena- 
tors are  absent  from  the  Chamber  due  to 
unavoidable  circumstances,  it  was  hoped 
that  we  could  obtain  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  to  have  a  vote  on  the 
question  of  pa.ssage  of  the  bill  at  the  con- 
clusion of  morning  business  tomorrow. 

It  is  anticipated  that  following  con- 
sideration of  this  bill,  the  Senate  will 
consider  S.  1552.  a  bill  to  amend  and 
supplement  the  antitrust  laws  with  re- 
spect to  the  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion of  drugs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Following  consideration  of  the  drug 
bill,  the  Senate  will  consider  H.R.  10743, 
a  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  increases  in  rates  of  dis- 
ability compensation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Following  consideration  of  that  bill, 
the  Senate  will  consider  H.R.  11721,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  payment  of  the  balance 
of  awards  for  war  damage  compensation 
made  by  the  Philippine  War  Damage 
Commissign  and  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $73  million  for  that  purpose. 

Following  consideration  of  that  bill, 
the  Senate  will  consider  H.R.  10650,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  a  credit  for  investment 
in  certain  depreciable  property,  to  elimi- 
nate certain  defects  and  inequities,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
11    AM    TO^.'!ORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  deliberations  to- 
night it  stand  in  adjournment  until  11 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

^The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    OF    BUSINESS 

Mr.  KEATING  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  me  for 
a  couple  of  minutes? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 


COCKTAIL     LOUNGE     IN     THE 
CAPITOL? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
read  an  interesting  note  from  the  ticker, 
which  says: 

CocKT.^iL    Lounge? 

Washington. — If  there's  a  cocktail  lounge 
In  tlie  Capitol,  it's  being  hidden  from  J. 
George  Stewart,  the  big  building's  architect 
and  custodian. 

Stewart  has  been  deluged  recently  with 
Inquiries  about  the  existence  of  a  formal 
drinking  room  in  the  Capitol,  especially  In 
the  new  multimillion-dollar  east  front  ex- 
tension. 

Somehow  or  other,  he  told  a  reporter,  a 
rumor  got  around  that  a  fancy  cocktail 
lounge  was  hidden   away   In  the  new  front. 


Members  of  Congress  have  been  relaying  to 
Stewart  the  indignant  letters  from  constitu- 
ents asking  for  an  explanation. 

"You  have  my  personal  assurance."  Stew- 
art said,  "that  there  is  no  cocktail  lounge 
in  the  extended  east  front  of  the  Capitol  or 
In  any  other  part  of  the  building.  No  con- 
sideration was  ever  given  to  the  Installation 
of  a  cocktail  lounge." 

Of  course,  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Stew- 
arts omissions  speak  louder  than  his 
words.  He  owes  to  the  people  who  WTite 
to  him,  or  who  write  to  Members  of 
Congress  and  whose  letters  are  relayed  or 
"bucked  over"  to  him  for  an  answer  to 
letters  of  indignation,  an  answer  to  the 
effect  that  in  the  conference  room  of  the 
Senate  from  time  to  time  cocktails  are 
served,  and  they  are  served  in  connec- 
tion with  official  Senate  affairs. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  made 
his  position  very  clear  in  that  regard. 
His  resolution  seeking  to  prevent  the 
desecration  of  that  room,  and  thereby 
the  Capitol,  because  of  the  serving  of 
cocktails  at  various  affairs  in  that  room, 
is  still  languishing  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  The  Sen- 
ator wrote  to  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  about 
this  resolution  several  weeks  ago,  but 
never  received  the  courtesy  of  a  reply 
from  a  single  member  of  the  committee. 

I  want  Senators  to  bear  in  mind  that 
Congress  has  not  yet  adjourned.  That 
resolution  will  be  used  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  at  an  appropriate  time  as 
a  rider  on  proposed  legislation,  before 
Congress  adjourns.  I  will  do  my  best 
to  compel  Senators  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  on  the  resolution. 


FOOD   AND   AGRICULTURE    ACT    OF 
1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H  R.  12391)  to  improve  and 
protect  farm  income,  to  reduce  costs  of 
farm  programs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  reduce  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's excessive  stocks  of  agricultural 
commodities,  to  maintain  reasonable  and 
stable  prices  of  agricultural  commodities 
and  products  to  consumers,  to  provide 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com- 
modies  for  domestic  and  foreign  needs, 
to  conserve  natural  resources,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  provides  that  no  agreement 
or  payment  shall  be  made  under  the  title 
I  provisions  of  this  bill  unless  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  determined 
that  any  public  facilities  which  may  be 
developed  with  Federal  assistance  or 
funds  be  open  to  all  persons  without  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  race. 

There  really  should  be  no  need  for 
such  an  amendment.  In  my  judgment, 
Federal  funds  cannot  be  lawfully  ap- 
propri.ited  for  any  programs  which  dis- 
criminate against  Americans  because  of 
their  race.  A  Federal  subsidy  for  segre- 
gated facilities  of  any  kind  is  not  only 
unfair  and  unjust,  but  in  my  judgment, 
illegal. 

The  rather  inconsistent  and  confused 
position  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
on  this  important  matter  is  very  disap- 
pointing.    Earlier  in   the   session   when 
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the  Senate  first  considered  farm  legisla- 
tion, the  Department  assured  me  orally 
that  no  money  would  be  allocated  for 
projects  which  would  not  be  open  to 
citizens  of  all  races. 

This  assurance  was  given  to  me  by 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  who  has  been  in  the  news 
of  late.  It  was  made  to  me  in  the  midst 
of  the  debate  on  the  farm  bill  in  May 
when  I  first  proposed  this  amendment. 
The  General  Counsel  stated  that  no 
Federal  funds  would  be  allotted  under 
title  I  for  segregated  recreation  facilities. 
A  letter  confirming  these  assurances  was 
promised. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  remember 
that  after  the  defeat  of  the  amendment 
by  a  narrow  margin  of  three  votes,  in 
fairness  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
I  announced  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  I  had  received  that  assurance  and 
that  I  would  be  getting  a  letter  backing 
it  up. 

There  were  reports,  thereafter,  con- 
tradicting these  assurances.  I  have  at- 
tempted to  contact  both  the  General 
Counsel  and  the  Secretary  repeatedly 
with  the  hope  of  having  their  viewpoint 
clarified.  I  regret  to  announce  that  I 
have  not  yet  received  the  promised  writ- 
ten statement  or  any  other  confirmation 
of  the  Department's  position.  At  the 
same  time,  there  have  been  other  reports 
that  the  Department  now  refuses  to  give 
any  promise  that  funds  will  not  be 
granted  for  segregated  recreational  fa- 
cilities under  this  legislation.  This 
vacillating  attitude  of  the  Department 
on  such  a  vital  issue  is  very  disturbing. 
It  is  reminiscent  of  the  difficulty  we  en- 
countered in  getting  a  clear  statement  on 
the  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill  from 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  as  to  whether  that  De- 
partment's funds  would  be  used  to  fi- 
nance segregated  hospitals  and  schools. 
A  clear  and  unequivocal  statement  of 
the  administration's  position  on  these 
issues  is  long  overdue.  On  the  record 
to  date  we  have  no  choice  but  to  write 
into  this  bill  an  explicit  provision  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  certain  that  no  Federal  tax  funds 
are  going  to  be  spent  for  racially  seg- 
regated parks,  picnic  areas,  and  other 
recreational  facilities — and  I  find  the 
program  under  title  I  to  be  one  of  the 
better  parts  of  the  bill. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  will  pre- 
vent an  otherwise  desirable  program  for 
converting  marginal  and  unneeded  farm 
lands  into  recreational  areas  from  being 
tainted  by  racial  prejudice.  It  is  far  bet- 
ter that  we  make  our  position  crystal 
clear  at  the  inception  of  the  program 
instead  of  waiting  until  there  are  in- 
cidents, infringements  of  rights  and  pro- 
longed Utigation.  If  we  allow  recreation 
facilities  to  be  set  aside  from  surplus 
lands  on  a  segregated  basis,  we  may  be 
certain  that  it  will  only  be  a  matter 
of  time  before  our  courts  are  faced  with 
dozens  of  cases  demanding  equal  rights 
under  the  Constitution.  It  is  much  more 
constructive  and  desirable  to  take  our 
stand  now  and  to  avoid  later  complica- 
tions and  embarrassments. 

Very  few  Members  of  this  body  have 
objection  to  title  I  of  this  bill.  The  idea 
of  converting  surplus  land  and  land  that 


has  proved  to  be  uneconomic  into  rec- 
reational areas  is  a  good  one.  Not  only 
will  it  in  a  small  way  help  to  curb  ex- 
cess agricultural  production,  but  it  will 
also  provide  areas  for  recreation  for 
many  persons  who  now  have  no  such 
parks  and  water  areas.  Many  of  us 
strongly  endorse  any  program  that  will 
work  to  alleviate  farm  surplus  and  any 
idea  that  will  at  the  same  time  provide 
benefits  to  such  a  larse  portion  of  our 
population.  My  amendment  is  designed 
to  invigorate  title  I  by  making  certain 
that  its  benefits  will  fiow  to  all  our  citi- 
zens. The  tax  money  from  which  this 
appropriation  comes  was  collected  with- 
out any  racial  classifications,  and  it 
should  be  disbursed  on  the  same  basis. 

It  makes  no  difference  if  this  Federal 
assistance  is  on  the  basis  of  loans  or 
grants  or  whether  the  area  is  to  be  man- 
aged by  Federal,  State,  or  local  authori- 
ties. If  the  Federal  Government  is  to  be 
a  partner  in  these  ventures,  then  the 
facilities  should  be  open  to  all  Americans 
without  regard  to  race.  'We  should 
guarantee  that  all  new  parks  and  recrea- 
tion areas  will  be  places  where  any 
American  can  go  with  his  family  without 
fear  of  being  turned  away.  Far  too  many 
times  of  late  the  Congress  has  passed 
legislation  which  can  aggravate  our 
country's  race  problem.  Here  is  a  good 
chance  to  reverse  the  trend. 

I  wish  to  refer  briefly  to  what  took 
place  last  Thursday  when  an  amendment 
was  offered  to  the  space  communications 
bill  that  would  prohibit  discrimination  in 
employment  by  any  corporation  partici- 
pating in  the  program. 

A  strong  appeal  wa.s  made  at  that  time 
by  the  proponents  of  that  amendment. 
including  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr  Clark  1.  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
!Mr.  Morse  1,  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  DorGL.\sl,  who  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  debate. 

A  strong  argument  was  made  at  that 
time  by  the  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment to  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  live  up  to  the  platforms  of  both 
parties  pledginc;  action  along  those  lines. 
We  were  forcefully  reminded  of  the 
solemn  promises  that  were  made  at  the 
conventions  and  repeated  throughout  the 
campaign.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  urged 
the  Senate  "not  to  re.sort  to  parliamen- 
tary tactics  in  order  to  prevent  the  Sen- 
ate, for  the  first  time  this  session,  to 
have  a  vote  on  the  merits  of  a  civil  rights 
amendment." 

I  might  say,  parenthetically,  that  that 
was  not  the  first  time,  but  the  second, 
because  the  first  time  was  when  this 
amendment  was  offered  to  the  last  farm 
bill  which  was  before  the  Senate.  It  was 
the  second  time.  Both  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  fMr.  Clark!  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  ;  Mr.  Douglas]  argued 
eloquently  for  the  redemption  of  our 
clear,  unequivocal,  unqualified,  unmis- 
takable assurances  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  both  our  political  parties  would 
work  for  abolition  of  discrimination  on 
the  ground  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

At  that  time,  although  I  differed  with 
Senators  Dgugl.as,  Morse,  and  Clark  on 
the  merits  of  the  satellite  communica- 


tions bill,  and  strongly  supported  that 
bill  on  its  merits,  because  of  my  deep 
conviction  that  the  principle  which  the 
Senators  from  Pennsylvania  and  lUinois 
and  others  were  espousing  was  right,  I 
gave  this  nondiscrimination  amendment 
to  the  space  bill  my  wholehearted 
support. 

I  do  not  believe  progress  will  ever  be 
made  in  the  field  of  civil  rights  by  mak- 
ing tactical  withdrawals  and  retreats. 
Whenever  civil  rights  measures  are  of- 
fered in  the  Senate,  tactical  rea.sons  are 
given  for  not  pressing  them.  We  are 
told  to  wait  for  another  day.  which 
somehow  never  arrives.  We  are  always 
urged  to  postpone  the  question  to  a 
more  convenient  time,  but  that  conven- 
ient time  is  never  now. 

We  have  retreated  long  enough.  We 
have  compromised  long  enough.  We 
should  have  learned  by  now  that  the 
only  way  we  can  progress  in  this  field 
is  by  pressing  forward  at  every  oppor- 
tunity with  the  conviction  and  determi- 
nation that  a  just  cause  should  not  be 
postponed  to  another  day. 

The  American  people  will  not  be 
fooled  by  tactical  explanations  of  votes 
against  civil  rights.  They  will  not  be 
misled  by  a  pretext  for  saying  no  to 
principles  which  we  should  be  warmly 
embracing  and  which  both  parties  have 
promised  to  the  American  people. 

If  the  day  comes  when  any  Negro 
father  or  mother  has  to  tell  a  small  child 
that  a  picnic  in  a  Government-financed 
park  area  is  off  limits  to  Americans  of 
their  color,  all  these  pretexts  and  ex- 
cuses will  quickly  evaporate. 

This  is  another  challenge  to  our 
convictions.  Let  us  not  shun  this  test. 
It  is  time  for  those  of  us  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  believe  in  civil  rights 
to  work  as  forcibly  to  achieve  our  ob- 
jectives as  those  who  oppose  civil  rights 
work  to  defeat  them. 

Today  will  be  the  payoff  as  to  whether 
we  believe  In  the  platform  and  principles 
we  have  advocated  before  the  country,  or 
whether  they  are  simply  for  campaign  pur- 
poses. 

Those  are  not  my  words;  those  are  the 
words  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas!  last  week.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
been  a  strong  and  persistent  warrior  for 
civil  rights,  and  I  have  considered  it  a 
privilege  to  join  with  him  and  others  in 
both  parties  for  goals  which  we  mutually 
sought. 

Today  I  make  the  same  plea.  When 
this  identical  amendment  was  before 
the  Senate  in  May,  a  motion  to  table 
carried  by  a  margin  of  only  three  votes. 
A  change  in  only  two  votes  would  have 
led  to  specific  recognition  in  one  of  the 
laws  of  this  Congress  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  no  right  to  use  tax 
funds  for  racially  segregated  projects. 
I  hope  that  today  will  be  the  occasion  for 
declaring  that  simple  but  vital  princi- 
ple. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  join  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  in  his  amendment 
because,  if  we  are  to  create  areas  for 
youths,  I  consider  it  a  perfectly  logical 
basis  on  which  to  act  to  make  it  clear 


that  we  intend  that  all  people  may  enjoy 
them,  no  matter  who  they  may  be. 

Mr.  KEATING  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  statement.  I  appreciate  his 
cosponsorship  of  the  amendment.  I 
know  of  his  sincere  and  honest  dedica- 
tion to  the  cause  of  civil  rights.  It  is  an 
honor  to  be  associated  with  him  in  this 
effort. 

Mr.  JA"VITS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
supp>ort  of  the  amendment,  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  a  cospHDnsor.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  necessity  for  the  amend- 
ment arises  from  what  may  properly  be 
called  de  facto  segregation.  Perhaps 
the  situation  which  we  find  in  places 
like  Albany,  Ga.,  is  the  best  example  of 
that. 

When  we  look  into  these  situations 
and  take  the  cover  off  them,  we  find 
that  what  is  supposedly  provided  by  our 
national  statutes  as  representing  lawful 
management  does  not  necessarily  obtain 
in  practice. 

Senators  will  recall  that  I  have  tried 
on  previous  occasions  to  reach  the 
archaic  rule  in  the  Hill-Burton  Act.  un- 
der which  Federal  funds  are  granted  to 
hospitals  which  are  in  essence  segregated 
establishments  because  of  the  archaic 
definition  m  the  law  respecting  separate 
but  equal  facilities,  although  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  everyone  el.se 
knows  that  that  definition  would  not 
stand  up  for  5  minutes  in  a  court  of  law, 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided 
precisely  to  the  contrary,  and  that  the 
concept  of  separate  but  equal  f  acihties  is 
unconstitutional. 

Nonetheless,  the  Government  con- 
tinues to  issue  regulations  in  hospital 
situations  premised  upon  the  separate 
but  equal  idea. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  local  custom, 
which  is  pertinent  to  this  amendment. 
The  quality  and  nature  of  social  organ- 
ization, as  one  of  our  Members  is  wont 
to  call  it,  is  such  that  the  community 
tolerates  segregation,  which  is  contrary 
to  the  Constitution,  but  is  not  expressly 
contrary  to  any  law.  A  lawsuit  may  be 
started,  which  is  a  very  expensive  and 
tough  tmdertaking. 

Therefore,  the  amendment  which  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating] 
is  sponsoring  and  in  which  many  of  us 
join,  should  be  adopted.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  I  had  a  similar  fight  with 
respect  to  segregation  at  airport  ter- 
minals, in  which  a  couple  of  years  were 
required  before  the  practice  caught  up 
with  the  law,  again,  because  the  law  did 
not  specifically  spell  out  in  so  many 
words  what  is  sought  to  be  spelled  out 
here. 

The  new  approach  involves  the  idea  of 
recreation  areas  which  are  developed 
from  reserve  lands,  as  conducive  to  the 
development  of  a  more  mature  and  more 
advisable  farm  program.  In  my  view,  it 
is  important  that  when  a  new  program 
is  started,  the  de  facto  segregation  and 
customs  of  local  communitie.s  should  be 
laid  aside  and  we  sliould  return  to  the 
fundamental  prop>osals  involved. 

In  connection  with  the  bill,  about 
which  there  has  been  some  discussion 
in  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  specific 
instances  and  examples  have  been  cited 
in  which  for  years,  in  national  parks  and 


national  forests  in  Southern  States  seg- 
regation has  been  practiced  de  facto,  in- 
dicating that  unless  there  is  a  specific 
regulation  on  the  subject  we  get  into  dif- 
ficulties. Examples  go  back  to  1959  and 
1960.  They  are  ver\'  specific  with  respect 
to  what  took  place  at  places  like  Chat- 
tahoochee National  Forest  in  Georgia, 
the  De  Soto  National  Park  in  Mississippi, 
and  a  naval  housing  reservation  in  Nor- 
folk, Va.  These  are  sp>ecific  examples  of 
de  facto  segregation  being  practiced. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  there  is  good 
reason  for  an  amendment  of  this  char- 
acter, spelling  out  in  precise  terms  what 
we  have  in  mind  in  creating  a  national 
benefit  through  a  new  park.  We  should 
see  to  it  that  the  situation  of  which  we 
may  later  properly  complain  may  be 
avoided,  because  we  state  what  we  mean, 
what  we  intend,  and  what  we  desire, 
without  any  nonsense  or  doubt  about  it. 
and  without  letting  local  customs  pre- 
vail for  years  and  years,  and  without  the 
requirement  that  there  be  lawsuits  or 
battles  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  to  bring 
about  our  manifest  intention  in  the  law. 

So  anticipating  the  argument  which  is 
at  the  root  of  the  motion  to  table — and 
I  say  this  with  all  respect  to  the  ma- 
jority leader:  I  understand  his  problem — 
namely,  that  the  Federal  Government, 
through  the  Federal  departments,  will 
administer  lands  of  this  character  in  a 
nondiscriminatory  way,  it  has  been  our 
experience  that  in  every  ca.se,  unless  pro- 
vision is  made  in  unmistakable  terms, 
and  there  is  a  law  to  tie  to,  there  will 
be  no  compliance.  We  have  sought  to 
amend  appropriation  bills,  but  have  been 
unable  to  do  so  because  our  proposals 
are  considered  to  be  substantive  law. 
Now  we  have  an  opportunity  to  legislate 
in  accordance  with  what  I  deem  to  be 
the  views  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  this  body. 

If  the  motion  to  table  prevails,  it  will 
carry,  in  my  view,  not  in  accord  with  the 
best  judgment  on  this  i.ssue,  whatever 
may  be  the  overriding  considerations  as 
to  the  farm  bill.  In  my  judgment,  a  mo- 
tion to  table,  if  carried,  would  not  be  in 
accordance  with  the  views  expressed  time 
and  time  again  by  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  body. 

I  hope  we  will  be  true  to  ourselves  on 
this  subject  and  take  the  opportunity 
offered  to  us  by  this  amendment  to  vote 
to  reject  the  motion  to  table,  and  sup- 
port the  amendment. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
ARTS    BILLS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
give  notice  to  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  other  interested  parties  that  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Arts  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
of  which  I  have  tlie  honor  to  serve  as 
chairman,  will  hold  hearings  on  three 
pending  bills  affecting  the  arts,  begin- 
ning August  29.  1962.  and  continuing  on 
August  30  and,  if  needed,  on  September 
7,  1962. 

The  three  bills  under  consideration 
will  be: 

S.  741,  introduced  by  Mr  Humphrey. 
for  himself,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Douglas.  Mr. 
Morse.  Mr.  Wh^liams  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 


Cooper.  Mr.  Javits.  and  Mr  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, to  provide  for  the  estabUsliment  of 
a  Federal  Advisory  Council  on  the  Arts; 

S,  785,  introduced  by  Mr  Clark,  for 
himself.  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  Mr  Pell,  to 
establish  a  program  of  grants  to  States 
for  the  development  of  programs  and 
projects  in  the  arts;  and 

S.  1250,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits,  to 
establish  the  U.S.  Arts  Foundation. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  m  the  com- 
mittee's hearing  room,  4232.  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  and  will  begin  at  10  a.m. 
on  each  day. 

Serving  with  me  on  the  subcommittee 
are  Senators  Yarborough,  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  Clark,  Javits.  and  Prouty. 

A  special  effort  will  be  made  to  obtain 
testimony  on  community  cultural  activi- 
ties and  needs  in  cities  and  States  in 
various  parts  of  the  country. 

Those  who  wish  to  appear  before  the 
subconmiittee  to  present  testimony  on 
these  bills,  or  to  submit  statements  for 
the  record,  should  make  arrangements 
with  Mr.  Stewart  E.  McClure.  chief  clerk 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pubhc 
Welfare,  extension  5375. 

Mr.  JA'VTTS.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
requested  the  appointment  of  a  subcom- 
mittee and  hearings  in  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on  bills  relat- 
ing to  a  national  cultural  establishment 
for  the  Nation,  I  did  so  in  full  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  Federal  participation  in 
a  program  to  help  the  development  of  our 
Nation's  resources  in  the  performing  and 
visual  arts  is  vital  to  our  morale  at  home 
and  to  our  leadership  in  the  cold  war 
struggle. 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  Senator 
Lister  Hill,  my  distinguished  chairman, 
for  granting  this  request,  and  congratu- 
late Senator  Pell  on  being  named  as 
chairman. 

The  image  that  we  project  abroad 
among  the  peoples  of  the  developing  na- 
tions becomes  an  important  factor  in 
helping  them  resist  Communist  infiltra- 
tion and  aggression;  and  our  cultural 
posture  makes  up  a  very  essential  part  of 
our  total  position  and  prestige  in  West- 
ern civilization.  We  can  ignore  only  at 
our  own  peril  the  need  for  a  cultural  base 
in  depth  within  our  borders. 

Some  of  the  greatest  long-range  bene- 
fits to  the  United  States  abroad  have 
come  from  our  cultural  exchange  agree- 
ments in  which  American  artists  of  note 
have  rendered  magnificent  service  as  ex- 
ponents of  our  country's  culture  and  in 
promoting  good  relations  with  other  na- 
tions. 

In  the  forthcoming  hearings  which 
have  just  been  announced  we  shall  have 
an  opportunity  to  get  at  all  sides  of  this 
problem  and  also  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  principal  source  of  assistance  to  the 
performing  and  visual  arts  will  continue 
to  be  private  and  philanthropic  sources 
as  it  has  been  always.  It  is  important  to 
emphasize  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's position  will  not  m  any  way  en- 
danger the  traditional  freedom  of  the 
artist  and  his  form  of  expression  and 
that  the  legislation  before  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Subcommittee 
does  not  in  any  way  infringe  upon  this 
time-honored  prerogative  of  the  artist. 

Federal  participation  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  arts  is  not  a  new  thing,  and 
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has  been  expressed  in  many  ways  for 
over  100  years.  My  own  activity  in  the 
Congress  goes  back  to  1949  when  as  a 
Member  of  the  House,  I  introduced  a 
resolution  calling  for  the  establishment 
of  an  American  National  Theater  estab- 
lishment. The  legislation  which  I  have 
sponsored  in  this  Congress  calls  for  es- 
tablishment of  a  U.S.  Arts  Foundation 
to  help  bring  about  wider  dissemination 
of  the  arts  and  within  the  framework  of 
free  enterprise  and  voluntary  association 
to  help  in  the'  development  of  new  talent 
and  expose  more  people  and  more  places 
to  the  best  in  American  culture  than  any 
other  proposal  now  before  the  Congreas, 

Federal  assistance  for  expansion  of  the 
arts  la  an  urgent  necessity,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  forthcoming  hearings  will 
result  in  a  bill  which  the  Senate  can 
adopt. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
commend  and  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  who 
once  again  has  shown  the  initiative  which 
has  made  him  so  valued  a  Member  of 
this  body.  I  know  that,  as  always,  ho 
will  render  outstanding  service. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTFE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT FOLLOWING  ADJOURNMENT 
OF  SENATE  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  PiTsldent.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  bo  ijcimltlpd 
to  nie,  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate  following  today's  session  a  report 
and  certain  additional  amendments  to 
the  bill  (S.  15S2)  to  amend  and  sup- 
plement the  antitrust  laws  with  respect 
to  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
drugs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


t 


FOOD  AND   AGRICULTURE   ACT   OF 
1902 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12391)  to  Improve  and 
protect  farm  Income,  to  reduce  costs  of 
farm  programs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  reduce  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's excessive  stocks  of  agricultural 
commodities,  to  maintain  reasonable 
and  stable  prices  of  agricultural  com- 
modities and  products  to  consumers,  to 
provide  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities  for  domestic  and  foreign 
needs,  to  conserve  natural  resources, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  LMr.  Keating!  be  laid 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on  that 
motion,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kiating].  The 
yesi3  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  csdl  the  roll. 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  ^when  his  name  wa.s 
called) .    On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Florida    !  Mr 
SmathersI.    If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "yea.  "    Were  I  at 
liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote    'nay  "     I 
withhold  my  vote. 
The   roUcall   was   concluded 
Mr.   HUMPHREY,     I   announce   that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  IMr    liiiiiK!, 
the    Senator    from    New    Mexico      Mr 
Chavez  1,  the  Senator  from  Penn.sylvunin 
IMr.  Clark  I,  the  Senator  from  Tenne.s- 
aec   IMr,  KErAUVER',  the  Senator  tvom 
Wyoming    l  Mr.    McOke!,    the    Ht-nator 
from  Rhode  Island  IMr    1'a.st()I!i:      und 
the      Senator      from      I-'loiUla       ;  Mr 
SmathersI   are  absent  on  olIlc:al  bu.si- 
ncss. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Seiuitor  f) oin 
Missouri  IMr,  SyminqtonI,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  HicKrvi,  the  .Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  iMr   Andkkson  :. 
the  Senator  from  Colorado    !Mr    C'\n- 
ROLLl,    the    Senator    from    Idaho    i  Mr 
Church  1.  and  the  Senator  from  A:iLsk\ 
IMr.  OrueninoI  ore  nece.^urily  .ib.senv 
I  further  announce   tluu,   if   i^rcsent 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mrxieo 
IMr.     Anderson!,     tlie     Senator     tiom 
Nevada  iMr    HiblkI,  tlie  St-naior  Iiom 
Now  Mexleo   IMr.  ("^l^vE/,  1,  the  Scnutor 
from  Rhode  lnU\u([  iMr    Pa.-^tohii:      the 
Senator  fron\  Idaho  IMr    ('Mfmii      tl\e 
Senator  from  WyomlnK    iMr    Iliinrs 
the  Senator  from  TeuneNNee  !  Mr  Krr  at 
vr.nl,  and   Uie  Senator  from   Wyiiniintf 
IMr   McOekI  wouUl  each  vole    mu  " 

On  lhl.H  vole,  tlio  Senator  fiom  .Micki; 
IMr  OrukninoI  In  paired  wuh  llw  -Stu- 
ntor  from  Pennsylvania  i  Mr  CmrkI.  Zf 
present  atid  vollnB.  tlie  Scnatoi  frimi 
Alaska  would  vole  '  yea,  "  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Penn.tylvania  wuuM  vote 
"nay" 

On  this  vole,  the  Hi>nator  from  Colo- 
rado  IMr    Carroll!    i.h  paired  with   the 
Senator  from  Ml.s.sourl  l  Mr  Symington 
If  pre.seut  and  voUnK.  tlie  Senatoi  fiotn 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea,  "  and  tin  Srs, 
ator  from  Missouri  would  vote     nii\ 

On  thl.M  vole,  the  Senator  from  Mm- 
ne.sota  IMr,  Ilt'MPHnrYl  l.s  piiiied  with 
the  Senotor  from  Florida  ixMr. 
SmathersI.  If  present  and  voiinK',  the 
Senator  from  Mlnne.sota  uou.d  vote 
"nay,"  and  the  Senator  from  I'.or.du 
would  vote  "yea." 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  thai  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  !  Mr  AllottI, 
the  Senators  from  Delaware  ;  Mr  Bocgs 
and  Mr.  Williams!,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Butler!,  the  Senator 
from  California  IMr.  Kuchel!.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr  Morton  .  the 
Senators  from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr. 
Cotton  and  Mr.  Murphy  1.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  !Mr  Scott!  are 
necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  IMr.  Allott!,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr  Cotton  1, 
the  Senator  from  California  iMr, 
Kucjiel!,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
IMr.  Morton  1.  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  IMr.  Murphy!,  and  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  iMr  Scott] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 


The   result  was  announced — yeas  40, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 

[No.  211  Leg  1 

YEA&— 40 


niirtictt 

Jiickson 

Mo«a 

Hu.'-d.(  k: 

Johnston 

Mu.^lcle 

Hyid,  Va. 

Joicliiti,  N  C 

NovibPrgpr 

Byrd.  W.  V». 

Korr 

Uob«Tt8on 

CKonon 

I/oe.k'   HuwiiU 

Hu.Hsell 

iMtland 

Uiiiki.  I'll, 

tSpurkinaii 

Bllendor 

M  iKniiMon 

Htriinla 

K:-,k".e 

Manaflpld 

TiihniidKe 

y.i  v.u 

M'  Cufiliy 

'Mmnnond 

I^llbrlght 

Ml  C'lfUun 

ToWIT 

Oort 

M(  Ntimiitft 

Ym  horouuh 

Hftvdta 
HU> 

Mf'cnlf 

Youutf.  N    Dnlt, 

Miiiiri)nejr 

HoUiind 

Miirm) 

NAYS     37 

Aiktn 

K.ht^ 

PeortoQ 

Manll 

( tiii'iwntor 

P«U 

Htnnttt 

ItH.'l 

Prouty 

iifittMna 

1 1  . 1 1  h  p 

Pfftxmtr* 

il  .   :: 

II  (  Kciilouppr 

Uttndolph 

(  iipi'iiftrt 

U:  UKkit 

.SjklioniiUll 

CiirUoii 

,Inv|ln 

Smith.  MiiH" 

ciwa 

.riuliiii    Idiihi) 

H  nlth,  MnUiP 

(hooper 

K'Mi  lliK 

W,uy 

I'urtli 

I  ,1    IHCllf 

Wiiliiin^K  N  J 

ntrlciien 

I.oiiK,  Mu 

Yuuiiil,  (.)lUo 

Dodd 

M.Urr 

IJOUgUS 

Miiiidl 

Nur   VOTINCI 

31 

AlJott 

C'lirK 

Me  mm 

AiidcnKjn 

Col  ton 

Muriihy 

l.ilbU 

(Irucninti 

I'uwIOl  M 

noggi 
DutUr 

HI.  krv 

,Si  lilt 

II  ill, phi  I'V 

Siciithrrn 

Oftrroll 

K'  lii  II'.  rr 

rVMiUiHton 

ChkVM 

K'l    hr; 

Wullniii,!,  iJi'l 

Church 

Ml  (  ii'<- 

So  the  motion  to  luy  on  the  table  \va,«i 

11!   :  I'etl    ill 

Mr     MANiU'IKl.l)      Mr     I're.sldent,    I 

mu\e  thii!  !.ie  \ole  bv  wlileli  the  lUntlOll 
to    l.iv    on    the    table    w a.s    awreed    to   be 

I  ei'iiii.Milei  ed 

Mr,  KI'.in<      Ml    rro.'*Ulrnt,  1  move  to 

lay  on  thi-  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider 

1  111'   nuition   to   lav   on   the  table   wi»,'« 

a.'i  eed    III 

The  I'HIvSiniNO  OFFiri-;U  The 
(iimnuiiee  lunendmeiil  l."*  open  to  fur- 
tliei  amendment 

M:  lowi'!!^  Mr  President,  I  do  not 
ii.'ioi!  til  call  ui>  the  lunendment  In  the 
r,i'  ;;e  'if  a  .sub.stltute  for  the  farm  bill, 
■Ai  ,Ui  :  i,.t\e  luid  printed  and  laid  on 
t lie  table  uu'vtead,  1  offer  It  a.t  an  amend- 
mei.t  to  the  committee  amendment.  I 
,se;ul  Llie  iimendmenl  to  the  de.sk,  and 
a,sk  that  II  be  .stated.  It  l.s  offered  on 
liehaif  of  my,s«'lf  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana    Mr   CAPriiARTJ. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment will  be  .stated. 

The  CHirr  Clerk,  In  the  committee 
amendment  it  i.s  proposed  to  add  a  new 
title,  as  follows: 

PLAN    TO    TrnMINATr    ALL    ACREAGE    AM  OTMF.NTS. 
MARKETING     QUOTAS,     AND     PRICE    SUPPORIS 

In  order  that  the  farmers  of  this  country 
may  cnrry  on  their  farming  operations  in 
the  tradition  of  the  free  enterprise  system 
unhampered  by  needless  Federal  contnils. 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  formulate  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress,  within  one  hunared 
and  twenty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  proposals  for  legislation  the  .i!m 
and  effect  of  which  will  be  to  (1)  Increase 
the  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  qucias 
annually  on  all  agricultural  commodities 
subject  to  such  controls  until  such  conuols 
have  been  removed  entirely,  and  (2)  reduce 
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the  levels  of  price  support  annually  on  all 
agricultural  commixlitles  for  which  such 
supjxirt  Is  provided  until  such  support  has 
been  removed  entirely  The  period  of  time 
within  which  all  acreivge  allotments,  mar- 
keting quot.ofi,  and  price  support  shall  be 
terminated  utider  any  proposals  for  leglslu- 
tlon  submitted  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Con- 
gress BhuU  nut  be  more  tliai;  hix  years  nor 
less  than  four  years  frtai.  the  chito  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act, 

Mr  TOWKH      Mr  President 

Mr  MAN.SFTELD.  Mr.  Prcsiacul.  Will 
the  .Senator  viehi'' 

Mr    TOWEH       I    yield 

Mr  MANKFIEM)  If  I  may  luive  the 
attention  ol  the  Senate  I  \a  ish  to  say 
that  I  liave  di,s('u.s,si-d  thi.s  mutter  \Mth 
the  Heiiator  from  'lexii.s  Mi  Towm  . 
tlie  minority  leader,  und  othei  member.s 
of  the  Committee  on  Aki  icuiiuii'  and 
Foie.stry  on  both,  side.s  and  I  wi.sh  at 
this  tune  to  |)i(>p(jund  a  iUiunimou,s-eon- 
.seiit  re(iue.st ,  niimely,  that  on  the  pcnd- 
iiit:  amendment  !',■  houi.s  be  alloucd,  4.') 
minutes  to  u  .side 

The  I'HK.SIDINC}  OFFICKH  l.s  there 
obiect  i(in'^  Without  objection,  it  is  .so 
oi  del  ed 

Mr  'lOV'EK  Ml  I'lisideiit  I  a.sk 
[oi  the  yea,s  uiid  nays  on  the  umendineiit 

1  he  \eu.s  and  navs  uiie  oiileied 

Ml  HUMI'HHl'lY  Ml  I'leMdeiit.  w.ll 
tlie  .Senator  yield' 

Ml    lOWKH      1  VI.  1(1 

Mr,    Hl'MI'UKKY        1     li.'tel.ed     ull.li- 
tlvelv  to  the  leudllir   ol   tin-  ameiiilmeiil 
As  the  .'.eliutol    kllo\^,^    I   asked   loi    oidel 
,'.o  \u    inU'hl   Ileal    the  amendment   lead 
'I  lie  amendment  I,n  dllTeielit  [inin  the  one 
no\<.  at  the  desk       l,s  that  i  oi  i  eel  ' 

Ml  'lOWI'IH  It  dltleis  oiiis  ii;  that 
It  i,s  an  amendment  to  the  eoinmiilee 
amendment   to  the  Ijiil    and  nut   a  .'.uli 

MllUle 

Ml  lU'MlMlKI' Y  Does  till  amend- 
ment  include  ultimate  iltmination  of 
maiketiiu;  oidei.s  on  liilit.'.  und  Vere- 
tabh  ,s  und  milk   u.s  well  ' 

Mr.  TOWKH  It  doe.s  but  It  only 
direct-',  the  Secretai.v  of  Aeiiculture  to 
iiM'pouud  a  plan  foi  tlie  ph.a.sinr  out  of 
a'lieultuial  eotitrols,  ,Mii).M(i;e.s  nod  ,so 
Joiih  It  l.s  not  m  it.sell  lurm  leKisla- 
tioii  It  Is  simply  u  (111  ectu'e  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  ,Ai:i  icult  111  e  to  propose  u  plan 
which,  ol  com  SI  would  be  submitted  to 
the  Colli' fes.s 

Mr  MUMPHHEY  But  tluit  plan 
would  iii,s()  iiiciude  elimination  of  mar- 
ketlnt'  orders  as  l  have  mi*ntioned,  on 
frulhs  and  vt>i!etables  and  milk  produchs'' 

Mr.  TOWEH  It  would  include  those, 
yes. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President  will 
Uie  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TOWER      I  yield 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Doe.s  the  Senator 
from  Texas  plan  lo  use  all  of  hus  4b 
minutes':' 

Mr.  TOWER  T  do  imt  intend  to  use 
all  of  the  45  minutes  myself  I  will  prob- 
ably use  20  minutes  for  my  own  presenta- 
tion. I  do  not  know  how  many  of  my 
collea^'ues  may  desire  to  speak  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  would  like  to  a.sk 
th.e-  distmt^uished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  ARriculture  and  Forestry  how- 
much  lime  he  expects  to  take 

Mr.  ELLENDER      About  3  minutes. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL,  Mr,  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr    TOWER      I  yield. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  If  Ihe  Senator 
from  Ma.ssachusetLs  understood  correct- 
ly what  Ihe  Senator  from  Texas  said  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  this  is 
merely  a  proposal  lo  ask  the  Secretary 
of  At,;ricullure  lo  submit  a  plan  lo  Con- 
(.ire.ss  for  the  future  It  does  nol  say  he 
shall  do  cerlam  ihmi-'s,  but  leaves  it  up 
to  the  iSecretury  of  AM.ricullure 

Mr  'lOWKR  In  respon.sc  lo  thi  Sen- 
ator from  MassaehusetUs,  the  ainend- 
Mieiit  simplv  dliect.s  the  .Seeietary  of 
Ariicuituie  to  propose  a  plan  for  phus- 
inn  out  all  controls  und  subsidies  It 
would  not  narrowly  proscril)e  him  or 
limit  hiin  111  any  wuy  It  would  compel 
hiiii  to  teport  withm  IHO  days  from  the 
tune  of  the  enactment  of  the  bill  It 
also  provides  that  the  plan  shall  ine- 
.scribe  phasmt.:  out  in  not  h  s.-  thai.  4 
yeai  s  or  more  than  fi  yeai's 

Mr  SALTONSTALL,  Tlie  amend- 
Mii  tit  1;.  mi  rely  to  have  the  Secretary 
submit    a   plan   witlun    IJO   days' 

Mr  lONVKH  Yes,  to  submit  a  plan 
Uitlun   KM)  d.iys  to  the  Coiircss  I;ii    u.s 

Culislde!  iitloll 

The  I'HKSIDINO  OFKICIIH  'Ihe 
.Sei.atoi  Iroiii  'lexas  luvs  nov^  coii.suined 
thiee  minutes  How  iinu'h  luldillonai 
tune   diK's   he   \  idd   hlmselC 

Ml  lOWlsH  I  yield  lliy.selt  L'O  mlh- 
Uti  s 

Ml  I'MMdinl  the  fiu'liatliir  Ihiiitf 
abuwl  tlif  svholi  hi,"«toiy  of  fuiin  iiri.-.la- 
tinii  i',  that  the  faiin  ploblein  seems  no 
III  all  t  til  snlutinr.  today  than  K)  oi  JO 
\eais    aro 

At     the     1  ;sk     ol     o\el  Sllllplincat  iof,      let 

ii;e  sunuiiai  l.'e  m\  basic  poiiit  o(  view  a.'' 
fiilldw.  'i'lieie  IN  not  anythiiu-  wioiw 
with  aiu  leultui  e  that  u  little  less  ko\ - 
iinment  would  not  cuie  'loo  mai..\' 
times  ()o\ii  nmeiit  has  done  sometlnni;  lo 
help  fanners  that  created  aitiflciul 
ir.ci  lit  :\es  for  farmers  to  increase  pro- 
tliiciiun  Too  many  limes  Ooverr.ment 
h.as  supp(Uted  pi  ices  at  levels  that 
(liastlcally  limited  the  volume  that  could 
be  marketed  at  tlie  fl\t>d  pi  ice  loo  fie- 
uueiitly  shoit  run  cxptHllents  h.ave  beer. 
adopted  uitlioul  adt-()Uate  uttiiition  to 
th.e  loncrun  conseuuenees 

The  kJieatesl  threat  lo  fiiM'doni  lu.d 
opportunitN'  m  iu;r;culture  comes  Irotn 
thiose  w!;o  a.'^se!■t  that  the  way  to  h.eli) 
fiiMiie:'-.  .s  !(!  !;,\  p:  .res  at  hi^'li  li  \('ls  and 
thin  ;r.'-(;tiit(-  .strict  production  and 
marketiiv  controls  to  prexcnt  the  en  a- 
tion  of  surpluses  It  is  my  coii\.ciiori 
that  this  IS  the  wroiiK  road  for  farmeis 
This  is  the  load  to  controlled  poverty  in 
.^mer.can  acnculture — or  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  production  of  food  and  fiber. 

Piice  sui^port  programs  are  a  trap  for 
farmers  In  the  early  years  of  a  ])rice 
support  proRram.  its  eflect  on  farmers 
ai)pea:s  to  be  wholly  beneficiary  But 
th.t-  pr.ce  support  program  has  a  cumu- 
lative impact  on  the  marketing  outlook. 
Production  increases,  consumption  de- 
clines, surpluses   accumulate 

W'hen  this  point  is  reached,  farmers 
are  "hooked,"  If  they  do  not  accept 
controls,  the  existing  surpluses  and  the 
arliticially  stimulated  excessive  produc- 
tion capacity  will  have  drastic  eflect 
upon  the  price  and  market  outlook  for 


their  products  If  the  farmer  is  reluc- 
tant to  accept  controls,  they  are  hkely 
to  be  forced  upon  him  by  one  means 
or  another  to  reduce  Government  costs 

The  farm  problem  can  be  described  as 
a  vise,  with  declining  farm  prices  con- 
siiiuiinp  one  jaw  and  rising  product. on 
costs  the  other 

Th.s  comparuson.  however,  fails  to 
reco^'nl/.e  all  the  elements  involved  Ni  t 
farm  incf)me  may  be  defined  as  volume 
times  price  minus  costs  All  three  ele- 
menUs  are  ecjuully  important  A  h,|;h 
price  that  results  in  lo.ss  o|  export  ma: - 
kits  o!  a  1  eduction  m  domest.c  maikifs 
may  i  educe  net  !urm  incomes  .i.i.s;  lui 
et!e(  l.M'lv  as  a  low  price 

111  lecitit  years  i  isings  of  costs  ).as 
beer,  a  primary  factor  m  reducing  net 
fa;  in  .ncome.s  The  follow  ing  table  sum- 
man/es  tlie  diastic  chani'e  wh.el;  has 
oecuiied  ,:;  the  lelationsh.p  oj  farm 
(  ost s  •()  Micoini 

I  ask  uMinimous  consent  to  h,ave  the 
talile     ;.!,;,'ed     \n     Ih.e     RE(  OKI)     at     tins 

i>i;:!  '  'I  leNcals  tiiHt  net  farm  incume 
;■  (low  <.$.:<,  ;  bilhon. 

I!. CM  111  iiii- no  ob.lertinn  the  table  \v,-i,«; 
Ol  ill  led  iv,  li  pi  11. let  ;i,  the  Huokd.  as 
foUowi; 

tHU)l«Bser4«Uwi] 


Omsi 
Wtn 

toOOOM 

frodm*- 
Hub  ruiU 

liriii 

IMT  4l«V«r«|» 

ItMII 

11 

'i\ 

\i\ 

CliiUlU'.  up  (+ ), 

Oown  (-) 

4il 

•♦■•.0 

-1.1 

Mi      lt)Wl:H       Ml     I'lesldeiit     pail    of 

the  ;(i;swei  to  the  faiiu  ineottie  problem 
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The  puri)o.sc  and  intent  of  thiC  farm 
bills  enacted  over  the  years  by  t)ic  Con- 
gress was,  of  course,  to  raise  farm  in- 
comes. Unfortunately,  this  efTort  too 
frequently  overlooked  basic  economic 
factors.  The  farm  problem  has  been 
compounded  by  efforts  to  solve  an  essen- 
tially economic  problem  by  political 
panaceas  Tiie  farm  problem  has  cotteii 
involved  :n  the  political  arena,  has  be- 
come a  political  issue  Votes  are  sought, 
political  capital  is  uK  too  frequently 
made,  of  llie  farm  program  So  Im- 
mersed In  politics  and  politicians  is  the 
farm  problem — and  vice  versa — that  ra- 
tional solutions  are  too  often  virtually 
Ignored 
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We  have  created  a  patchwork  of  laws, 
often  temporary  expedients  adopted  to 
meet  crlsea  of  varying  degrees  and  kinds. 
Our  farm  laws,  because  they  too  fre- 
quently conflict  with  economic  prin- 
ciples, have  become  the  progenitors  and 
perpetuators  of  our  current  farm  prob- 
lem. The  fsunn  programs  have  become  a 
part  of  the  problem. 

American  agriculture  has  passed  and  is 
passing  through  a  period  of  vast  and 
rapid  change.  No  longer  are  our  farms 
characterized  by  man-and-mule  opera- 
tion. As  recently  as  1940,  1  farm- 
worker supplied  11  people  with  food 
and  fiber.  In  1961.  1  farniworker 
supplied  the  needs  of  26  people.  Pro- 
ductivity per  man-hour  in  the  past 
10  years  has  increased  80  percent  in  agri- 
culture, compared  with  25  percent  in 
industry.  About  twice  as  much  capital 
is  invested  per  worker  in  agriculture  as 
in  industry. 

Technological  change  in  agriculture 
has  not  reached  any  end  point.  There 
are  some  signs  that  the  agricultural  rev- 
olution is  even  accelerating.  Techno- 
logical change  is  remaking  American  ag- 
riculture at  a  pace  unprecedented  in 
human  history. 

Farm  programs  are  necessarily  based 
upon  prices,  practices,  production,  yields, 
and  marketing  of  the  past.  But  the  past 
never  fits  the  future.  Farm  programs 
try  vainly  to  prevent  change.  To  the 
extent  they  are  able  to  delay  change, 
they  create  new  problems.  Controls 
have  bred  many  of  the  problems  with 
which  farmers  are  now  confronted. 

One  of  the  inescapable  results  of  the 
farm  programs  as  they  have  operated  is 
that  they  have  held  an  umbrella  over  the 
world  price,  have  encouraged  expansion 
of  competitive  production  in  other  coun- 
tries. Actually,  this  problem  would 
have  been  more  crucial  than  it  has  been, 
except  for  the  political  turmoil  and  un- 
economic practices  of  governments  in 
other  countries  which  has  interfered 
with  their  normal  growth  and  produc- 
tive development. 

A  second  inescapable  result  of  price 
fixing  is  the  development  of  substitutes. 
Ask  any  informed  cotton  man  what  price 
support  programs  for  cotton  at  too  high 
levels  have  done  to  substitute  synthetics 
for  cotton  in  Europe  and  in  the  United 
States.  Markets  once  lost  are  hard, 
often  impossible,  to  regain. 

Controls  cannot  be  imposed  on  one 
crop  without  affecting  others.  Land 
idled  by  a  control  program  for  one  crop 
is  likely  to  be  used  to  produce  other 
crops.  Much  of  the  land  taken  out  of 
cotton  and  wheat  production,  for  exam- 
ple, has  been  shifted  to  feed  grains  with 
the  result  that  there  is  currently  a  sur- 
plus of  feed  grains. 

The  economist  speaks  of  the  inelas- 
ticity of  demand  for  farm  products.  By 
this  he  means  that  consumption  does 
not  change  very  much  when  price  is 
lowered.  Therefore,  a  small  excess  of 
production  results  in  a  major  change  in 
price.  This  is  most  clearly  illustrated 
by  the  case  of  tobacco.  Consumption  of 
tobacco  appears  to  be  virtually  inde- 
pendent of  change  in  price.  Therefore, 
a  small  surplus  of  tobacco,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  price  supports,  would  result  in 
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a    drastic 
tobacco. 

But  the  same  is  not  true  of  many  other 
products.  Most  of  all,  It  is  not  true  of 
that  huge  livestock-feed-forage  complex 
that  represents  about  60  percent  of  U.S. 
agriculture  Demand  for  the.'se  prod- 
ucts— which  go  to  market  as  egg.s,  milk, 
and  meat — is  comparatively  flexible. 
Another  way  to  say  this  is  that  con- 
sumers will  eat  more  meat  at  a  low  price 
than  they  will  at  a  high  price. 

Without  going  into  a  lot  of  economics, 
this  means  simply  that  production  con- 
trols in  the  tobacco  industry  may  oper- 
ate to  increase  farmers'  incomes,  but 
that  production  controls  In  the  feed- 
livestock  uidustry  will  not.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  definitive  research  on  this 
point,  but  even  assuming  production  con- 
trols on  feed  and  livestock  are  feasible — 
and  I  do  not  assume  this — I  believe  that 
farm  incomes  from  the  production  of 
feed-livestock  will  be  substantially  re- 
duced, not  increased,  by  production  con- 
trols. 

It  should  also  be  noted  m  this  connec- 
tion that  even  where  the  size  of  domestic 
demand  does  not  chansre  much  with  a 
change  in  price,  export  demand  for  the 
same  commodities  is  often  extremely  re- 
sponsive to  changes  in  price. 

Acreage  controls  and  price  supports 
cannot  provide  an  adequate  income  for  a 
farm  family  with  an  acreage  allotment 
too  small  for  efficient  and  modern  fann- 
ing practices.  A  farm  family  with  inade- 
quate land  resources  cannot  hope  to 
increase  its  income  from  agriculture 
materially  unle.ss  it  is  able  to  enlarge  its 
operations  so  as  to  permit  the  adoption 
of  modern  technology.  The  rigidities  of 
farm  support  and  control  programs  are 
an  obstacle  to  such  progress. 

The  efficient  farmer,  small,  or  large,  is 
penalized  by  controls.  Costs  for  many 
farm  operations  are  about  the  same,  even 
if  acreage  is  reduced.  Controls  there- 
fore increase  unit  costs.  Efficient 
farmers,  who  could  profitably  produce 
for  export  and  domestic  markets  at  a 
particular  price,  are  foreclosed  from  pro- 
ducing for  such  markets  if  the  price  is 
raised  to  a  level  resulting  in  the  loss  or 
reduction  of  such  markets. 

During  the  emergency  of  the  depres- 
sion of  the  thirties,  many  measures  were 
taken  to  alleviate  desperately  critical  sit- 
uations, including  price  support  and  pro- 
duction controls  for  a  number  of  farm 
commodities.  I  am  not  inclined  to  be 
critical  of  eveiTthing  that  was  done  in 
New  Deal  days  although  I  have  criticized 
most  things  that  were  done  in  the  New 
Deal  days.  Desperate  situations  some- 
times warrant  desperate  remedies.  But 
it  does  not  follow  that  what  may  have 
been  desirable  or  at  least  warranted  dur- 
ing the  dark  days  of  the  depression  is 
necessarily  the  desirable  approach  to  the 
problem  under  dillerent  circumstances. 
In  fact,  I  am  sure  it  is  not.  Amazing  as 
it  may  appear,  some  of  the  congressional 
debate  of  the  farm  problem  still  harks 
back  to  the  depression  years.  The  argu- 
ment is  still  made  that  if  it  was  good 
then,  it  :s  good  now.  It  is  even  sug- 
gested that  all  that  keeps  agriculture  out 
of  the  conditions  that  existed  in  1930- 
33  are  the  Government  farm  programs. 


This  is  ridiculous  when  it  i.s  recalled  that 
only  some  22  percent  of  U.S.  farm  pro- 
duction has  been  subject  to  production 
control  programs,  Actually,  the  most 
prosperous  part  of  American  agriculture 
has  been  that  part  not  involved  with  con- 
trols and  price  supports. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Fvccman  has 
popularized  the  term  "supply  manage- 
ment." Tills  is  just  a  new  teiTn  to  de- 
scribe an  old  objective.  A  synonym 
would  be  centralized  control  of  ayricul- 
ture.  or  political  management  of  agri- 
culture. 

Under  this  supiily  management  con- 
cept the  Federal  Government  would,  by 
controlling  the  production  and  market- 
ing of  all  farm  commodities,  fix  the 
amount  of  each  product  that  each  farmer 
could  prodce  and  sell 

Under  this  proposal,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  replace  the  market 
as  the  primary  guiding  force  in  Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

To  continue  down  the  road  of  controls 
and  high,  artificial  price  supports  is  to 
court  disaster.  We  now  have  over  $7 
billion  invested  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration in  price  support  loans  and  in- 
ventories. Each  day  about  $1,400,000 
of  taxpayers  money  is  paid  out  for  stor- 
ing the  commodities  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment. And  this  is  despite  a  massive 
Federal  program  to  dispose  of  surplus 
commodities  that  cost  billions  more. 

The  choice  confronting  us  is  clear. 
One  is  based  on  Government  interven- 
tion and  control,  the  other  on  a  farmer's 
freedom  to  farm;  one  on  a  Government 
market,  the  other  on  a  free  market;  one 
on  dependence  on  Federal  appropriations 
for  farm  income,  the  other  on  consumer 
demand. 

Perhaps  the  best  expression  of  farmer 
sentiment  on  this  question  was  indicated 
by  a  F>oll  of  its  fanner  readers  by  the 
Farm  Journal.  In  the  June  1962  issue 
was  published  a  summary  of  replies  to  a 
questionnaire  to  their  readers — 64.560 
farmers  sent  In  their  views.  The  ques- 
tions and  results  follow : 

First.  Compulsory  Government  quo- 
tas— on  what  I  could  sell,  or  how 
much  land  I  could  farm;  stiff  penalties, 
support  prices  at.  or  above,  present 
levels — only  4  percent  for. 

Second.  Expanded  voluntary  land-re- 
tirement program  to  cut  crop  produc- 
tion; no  compulsory  quotas  or  allot- 
ments; with  supports  on  crops  at  a  level 
to  stabilize  markets  but  not  add  to  sur- 
pluses— 43  percent  for. 

Third.  Get  the  Government  clear 
out — no  controls,  no  price  supports — 53 
percent  for. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Shuman,  president  of 
the  Nation's  largest  farm  organization. 
the  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  said  re- 
cently: 

I  am  convinced  that  Government  Interven- 
tion In  the  agrlcult\iral  price  and  produc- 
tion decisions  has  materially  reduced  farm 
income.  Government  payments  and  snb- 
sidleo  have  been  only  a  partial  offset  to  the 
tremendous  losses  in  price  and  income  suf- 
fered by  the  producers  of  wheat,  feed  grains. 
cotton  and  other  crops  as  a  result  of  the 
Government  price  depressing  surplus  dis- 
posal operations  and  the  displacement  of 
farm  crops  by  substitute  products  •    *    •.    'V^'9 
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would  hRve  boon  inutli  wi.sti  i.'  v.(  i.,,ii 
dtvoUd  »  unftll  proportion  uX  Um  ouuipowtr, 
time  and  monty  ipent  during  th«  iMt  IS 
yenra  on  futile  Attempts  to  control  produc- 
tion and  rig  rr.arketa,  to  a  sustained  effort 
to  improve  the  operation  of  the  competitive 
market. 

The  Farm  Bureau  Federation  for  many 
years  has  been  the  major  opponent  of 
centralized  management  of  agriculture. 
That  Farm  Bureau's  views  represent  the 
views  of  most  farmers  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that,  although  membership  in 
Farm  Bureau  is  entirely  voluntary,  each 
year  for  many  years  a  larger  percentage 
of  the  Nation's  farmers  are  enrolled  as 
Farm  Bureau  members. 

Many  of  Uiose  who  have  been  most 
prominent  in  promoting  high  levels  of 
price  support  for  farmers  are  now  de- 
manding that  restrictive  production  con- 
trols be  Imposed, 

Having  gotten  farmers  In  trouble  by 
unwise  price  policies  that  have  resulted 
In  surplus  production  and  heavy  costs, 
the  high  price  support  advocates  refuse 
to  admit  thai  this  is  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.  They  blame  the  farmer  for  his 
opposition  to  production  controls.  The 
1962  farm  program  of  the  administra- 
tion was  a  punitive  measure  to  punish 
farmers  for  the  sui-pluses  created  by 
mistakes  in  Government  policies. 

■Very  few  would  seriously  propose  that 
after  decades  of  Government  inter- 
vention In  ai:riculture.  we  should  sud- 
denly withdraw  all  Govenoment  assist- 
ance to  farmers.  But  I  am  convinced 
that  the  goal  toward  which  we  should 
strive  should  be  to  move  as  rapidly  as 
feasible  in  thi'  direction  of  reducing  the 
scope  of  Go\ernment  participation  in 
the  pricing,  production,  and  marketing 
of  fann  products. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
not  of  itself  make  alterations  in  the 
existing  farm  program.  It  would  merely 
require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
who,  with  his  vast  Department  and 
thousands  of  exF>erts  and  technicians, 
should  have  on  tap  the  best  possible  in- 
formation regarding  agriculture,  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  plan  for  ending 
Federal  subsidies  and  controls.  The 
Congress,  acting  upon  the  Secretary's 
proposed  plan,  would  still  be  the  imple- 
menting and  final  authority. 

Committee  meetings  would  be  held,  at 
which  there  v;ould  be  manifestations  of 
public  reaction,  and  reactions  from  the 
farm  community  in  particular. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  TOWEP'..     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Would  4  to  6 
years  be  a  sufficient  time  to  make  the 
nece.ssary  aiijiistments  that  would 
finally  bring  agriculture  into  a  com- 
pletely free  economy? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  period  of  4  to  6 
years  is  perhaps  an  arbitrary  time,  but 
it  is  one  that  I  have  discu.s.sed  with 
farmers  and  representatives  of  farm  or- 
ganizations. They  feel  that  that  period 
would  probablv  be  an  appropriate  period 
of  time  for  pi  asing  out  the  program. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment can  and  should  do  more  to  open 
doors  to  US.  farm  exports.  Our  State 
Department  sliould  stand  up  for  Ameri- 
can farmers  aid  bargain  more  effectively 


for  their  Intcrc^i.^  thmi  thty  Imvi  ir.  t.»;c 
past.  The  potintuils  me  tr*  nu  r.dovis. 
This  is  a  proper  ami  iinpoiUni  mit  lor 
Oovernment. 

The  dynamic  push  of  Hk  free-enter- 
prise way  Is  stupendous  No  other  sys- 
tem can  provide  comparable  progress, 
satisfaction.  accompUshmt  tits, 

It  is  my  conviction  that  a  frcc-cnter- 
prlse  farm  economy  will  be  more  pros- 
perous, will  provide  greater  opportunities 
for  Indllvduals.  and  will  result  In  a 
healthier  and  more  satisfactory  rural  life 
than  a  farm  economy  that  is  managed  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  the  end  that  I  see  would 
not  be  accomplished  merely  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment.  As  I  have  Fojd 
before,  and  feel  I  should  emphasize 
again,  the  amendment  would  not  change 
any  existing  farm  program.  It  would 
merely  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  propound  a  plan  which  he  would 
submit  to  the  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
myself  3   additional  minutes. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
submit  the  plan  to  the  Congress.  The 
Congress  could  decide  w  hether  or  not  the 
plan  was  feasible.  There  would  be 
ample  time  for  committee  hearings,  for 
testimony,  for  measuring  public  reac- 
tion, and  obtaining  the  sentiment  of  the 
farmers  generally.  So  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  my  amendment  to  the  farm  bill. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TOWER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  amendment 
would  not  impose  any  time  limit  on  the 
Secretary  in  submitting  a  plan.  Con- 
gress could  act  or  refrain  from  acting, 
and  there  would  be  no  time  limit  on  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  TOWER.  There  would  be  no  time 
limit.  The  Secretary  would  be  merely 
directed  to  propound  a  plan  which  would 
call  for  a  phasing  out  in  a  period  of  not 
less  than  4  years  and  not  more  than  6. 

Of  course.  Congress  cotild,  if  It  chose 
to  follow  the  broad  outline  of  such  a 
plan,  determine  its  own  expedient  times. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Did  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  Texas  to  indi- 
cate Farm  Bureau  Federation  approval 
of  the  amendment,  or  did  I  misunder- 
stand the  Senator? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  restate 
his  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Does  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  approve  the  amendment 
or  disapprove  it  or  does  it  take  no  p>osi- 
tion  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  TOWER  I  cannot  say  that  the 
Farm  Bureau  has  an  official  position  on 
the  amendment.  But  I  believe  that  the 
proposal  is  consonant  with  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  policy,  and  in  my  dis- 
cussions with  the  representatives  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  Federation — speaking,  of 
course,  informally — they  assure  me  that 
it  is  con.sonant. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  asked  that  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  because,  as  a  mem- 


ber of  U.t  C'i'inrri.iltH  un  AKMCullurc  and 
Forestry  I  Lux  h(,.!d  repiescntativca  of 
thr  Pujni  IJuit'nu  h  cd*  iHlio!:  testify  a 
nuiiiO'  I  ul  liui',  ,^  11-  a  prupoj;;!.  in  which 
they  are  Inter*  .•-ted  Ahich  wuuld  take 
more  land  out  of  prtHiiKUon  and  not  put 
more  in.  As  I  unci :  stand.  tJ.(  w  solution 
calls  for  a  substantial  reduction  of  the 
amount  of  land  now  in  production, 
whlcli  would  seem  to  go  exactly  contrary 
to  the  proposal  of  tl.'  Sn.iiior  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  Is  my  impression 
that  the  amendment  Is  generally  ac- 
cepted. All  the  amendment  provides  Is 
a  direction  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  propound  a  plan.  We  could  take 
the  plaii,  analyze  it,  examine  It.  and  go 
over  It.  We  would  havi  adequate  op- 
portunity to  obtain  nuciion  from  the 
various  farm  organizations  and  fai-mers. 
We  would  then  know  what  the  senti- 
ment was.  We  would  be  able  more  ade- 
quately to  gage  it,  because  we  would 
have  something  on  which  to  hang  our 
hats. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  difficultly  is 
that  virtually  every  other  segment  of 
our  society,  and  every  other  economic 
group,  has  some  kind  of  substantial 
rigidity  or  support.  Organized  labor  has 
a  minimum  wage,  which  Congress  has 
provided.  There  is  almost  no  chance  of 
that  law  being  repealed.  Businesses  of 
various  kinds  are  subsidized.  I  wish 
many  of  those  laws  could  be  repealed. 
There  is  no  chance  of  repealing  them.  If 
we  deprive  the  farmers  of  what  little 
support  they  now  receive,  with  their  al- 
ready low  income,  we  may  do  great 
harm. 

The  Senator  has  called  attention  to 
the  magnificent  job  which  the  farmers 
have  done.  The  Senator  from  Texas  has 
indicated  that  farmers  have  increased 
their  cfSciency  three  times  as  rapidly 
as  have  those  off  the  farm.  Ameri- 
can farmers  are  the  marvel  of  tlie  world. 
Under  those  circumstances  it  seems  to 
me  that  even  to  suggest  a  plan — and  I 
recognize  that  the  Senator's  proposal  is 
a  moderate  one;  and  he  is  not  suggest- 
ing that  we  should  take  action  now — 
along  the  lines  proposed  would  be  con- 
trary to  economic  justice,  because  farm 
Income  is  already  so  low.  I  cannot 
imagine  the  consequences  of  the  Sena- 
tor's proposal  would  be  anything  but  to 
drive  the  income  of  farmers  even  lower 
than  it  is  under  present  circumstances. 

Mr.  TOWER.  There  would  be  vir- 
tually no  consequences  of  my  proposal 
so  far  as  present  existing  farm  programs 
are  concerned.  All  I  am  a.sking  for  is  a 
program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of   the    Senator   has   expired. 

Mr  TOWER.  Has  all  of  my  time  ex- 
pired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Twen- 
ty-five minutes  of  the  Senator's  time  has 
expired. 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Nine- 
teen minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  should  like  to  address 
myself  to  another  point  made  by  the 
distingul.shed  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
There  are  subsidies  in  other  areas  of  the 
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economy.  That  is  true.  It  is  my  hope 
that  we  might  apply  the  suggested  ap- 
proach to  some  of  those  areas  one  of 
these  days.  My  proposal  is  merely  a  be- 
ginning. All  I  am  asking  for  is  a  plan. 
Let  us  see  if  there  is  anything  new  under 
the  sun.  Let  us  not  be  afraid  to  try 
something  bold  and  imaginative.  I  am 
not  a  New  Frontiersman,  but  I  believe 
that  we  conservatives  can  come  up  with 
something  bold  and  imaginative  from 
tmie  to  time. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  wish  to  sup- 
port the  Senator's  proposal,  but  I  should 
like  to  assure  myself  on  certain  points. 
To  follow  up  what  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  said,  there  is  no  reason 
for  Congre.ss  to  support  in  full  any  plan 
proposed  by  the  Secretary.  The  plan 
could  be  modified  so  that  some  of  the 
subsidies  could  be  maintamed  in  in- 
stances in  which  they  would  be  helpful 
to  the  farmer  in  the  future.  What  the 
Senator  is  trying  to  do  is  to  propose  a 
comprehensive  plan  that  would  cover 
all  farm  problems. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  emphasizing  that,  after 
all,  what  we  are  asking  for  is  a  plan.  I 
think  everyone  agrees  that  the  farm 
economy  Is  In  a  mess.  Pre.scnt  programs 
are  really  not  satisfactory.  We  wallow 
In  our  own  frustration  every  year  when 
we  consider  farm  legislation.  It  must 
end  at  Bomc  time.  Lot  us  have  a  plan 
that  would  call  for  endlnK  ll  Let  us 
then  look  at  the  plan  After  we  have 
studied  the  plan,  If,  in  our  estimation,  it 
would  result  in  complete  economic  luin 
for  the  farmer,  we  could  reject  11.  But 
let  us  have  a  plan.  Let  us  have  some- 
thlnw  to  proceed  from 

Mr.  BUSH  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield, 
Mr.  BUSH.  Apropos  of  what  our 
friend  from  Wisconsin  has  said,  there 
are  subsidies  in  other  phases  of  the  econ- 
omy. The  network  of  subsidies  is  most 
impressive  when  we  look  at  them.  But 
the  Senator  from  Texas  is  directing  his 
thought  toward  a  network  of  subsidies 
which  has  resulted  in  our  acquiring  ap- 
proximately $9  billion  worth  of  farm 
products  through  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  In  other  words,  we  have 
become  the  owner  of  this  enormous  sum, 
and  for  that  reason  have  undertaken 
an  expense  of  $500  million  or  more  to 
store  and  pay  the  interest  on  the  money 
involved  in  this  enormous  concentration 
of  farm  products.  Is  that  not  so? 
Mr,  TOWER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BUSH.  I  point  out  that  the  sub- 
sidies involved  in  the  farm  program  are 
different,  because  they  have  resulted  in 
the  Treasury  being  involved  to  the  ex- 
tent of  more  than  $9  billion  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  I  believe.  The  most  recent  fig- 
ure I  have  seen  was  of  that  order.  The 
other  subsidies  have  not  resulted  in  any- 
thing like  the  accumulation  of  assets  of 
dubious  value  that  the  farm  program 
has  produced. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  correct,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  for 
pointing   that  out.     We  might   further 


note  that  very  often  a  tax  incentive  is 
called  a  suosidy.  That  is  a  far  more 
dynamic  th.ng.  which  produces  sources 
of  wealth,  whereas  the  farm  subsidies 
take  money  out  of  the  pocket  of  one 
person  and  put  it  in  the  pocket  of  an- 
other. That  is  not  a  dynamic  force  in 
the  economy.     It  is  a  static  force. 

Mr.  LAU3CHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Earlier  I  was  im- 
pressed by  the  argument  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  something 
had  to  be  clone  which  would  contribute 
to  the  adoption  of  a  permanent  plan  to 
eliminate  the  extravagant  costs  to  which 
we  have  been  subjected  through  the 
years.  He  .argued  that  the  way  to  do  it 
was  to  give  the  Secretary-  of  Agriculture 
power  to  reduce  subsidies  and  thus  com- 
pel greater  compliance.  In  my  judg- 
ment a  new  approach  is  needed  to  solve 
this  problem.  When  I  say  a  new  ap- 
proach. I  predicate  it  primarily  on  the 
basis  that  the  Ohio  farmer,  at  least, 
wants  to  be  emancipated  from  Govern- 
ment controls.  He  wants  to  have  re- 
stored to  him  the  right  to  operate  his 
own  farm  I  subscribe  to  that  idea. 
That  restoration  cannot  be  made  abrupt- 
ly. There  must  be  a  normal  transition. 
I  am  convinced  that  we  cannot  solve  this 
problem  b\  legislative  f^at,  regardless  of 
the  wisdom  we  exerci.se,  unless  our  dec- 
laration.s  air  In  .some  way  In  conformity 
with  natural  laws. 

Through  the  year.s  wo  have  tried  to 
control  luitural  hiw.s  They  have  re- 
peatedly lifted  their  voices  and  said: 
•■Ri'KardUv<,s  of  the  miulit  of  the  U,8, 
ConKrcNH,  these  natural  laws  are 
supreme,  luul  you  arc  not  KOlng  to  be 
able  to  chan«e  them   ' 

That  is  what  we  face.  I  stated  earlier 
today  that  when  fi  problem  Ifl  pointed 
up,  we  hasien  to  .solve  It  We  solve  that 
particular  problem,  but  m  the  solution 
of  It  we  cr.^ate  additional  new  problems. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
m  his  view  that  something  new  must  be 
done.  I  subscribe  to  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  that  a  plan 
should  be  submitted,  and  that  in  the 
evolution  of  that  plan  the  Farmers 
Union,  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the 
Grange,  economists,  and  others  should  be 
consulted.  A  view  can  be  taken  of 
the  disappointments  which  have 
occurred  in  the  pa.st  30  years,  and  an 
analysis  can  be  made  of  the  huge  costs, 
and  hnally  consideration  .should  be  given 
to  the  pronouncement  that  we  have  made 
each  year  that  we  have  now  found  the 
solution,  although  the  same  story  is 
told  each  year,  and  we  have  gotten  no- 
where, except  to  sink  into  more  and  more 
difficulty. 

I  will  support  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
His  proposal  is  in  accord  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  says  needs  to  be 
done.  Thei-e  must  be  some  new  appi-oach 
to  the  problem. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  for  pointing 
out  that  we  are  tampering  with  natural 
laws  when  we  invade  the  economy,  and 
do  things  to  try  to  create  an  artificial 
supply  and  an  artificial  demand.  We 
must  not  tamper  too  much  with  the 
balance  of  nature     I  remember  that  in 


my  State  at  one  time  a  bounty  was  put 
on  hawks,  because  hav,ks  occasionally 
would  steal  a  chicken  or  two.  Then  the 
cotton  rats  became  so  numerous  that  it 
became  necessary  to  take  the  bounty 
off  hawks  so  that  the  hawks  could  kill 
the  cotton  rats.  So  I  say  we  cannot 
tamper  too  much  with  the  natural  laws 
and  expect  to  preserve  a  healthy 
economy. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  how  the  effort  to  solve  a  problem 
in  one  place  creates  a  new  one  In  Ohio, 
the  wheat  which  we  produce  is  not  in 
excess.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  it.  Yet  under  the  proposed 
law  there  would  be  the  same  application 
with  regard  to  wheat  which  is  ."^carce  and 
wheat  which  is  in  .surplus.  Certificates 
would  be  issued.  A  subsidy  will  go  to  the 
growers  of  inferior  wheat,  on  the  same 
basis  that  a  subsidy  goes  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  superior  wheat.  The  bill  dem- 
onstrates what  happens  when  we  ivy  by 
legislative  declarations  to  deal  with  del- 
icate situations. 

Mr.  TOWER.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TOWER.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  was  glad  to  join 
the  able  Senator  from  Texas  as  a  co- 
author of  the  amendment  for  the  reason 
that  I   think  it  is  common  horsesense 
to  request  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  study  the   idea  of   phasing   out   the 
Government  farm  promam  over  a  period 
of  4  to  8  years,     I  do  not  believe  that 
any  Senator  feels  iluit  faim  pioiriam.s 
over  the  past  30  years  luv. e  been  .suc- 
cessful. 

I  do  not  believe  any  farmers  feel 
that  they  have  been  sucfessful  0\ir 
population  la  increa.snu:,  uiui  the  de- 
mand for  fOOdstUfTs  l.s  incicii.slnt;  It  is 
good.  C'immnn  hoi'se.sen.-.e  for  Conure.ss 
to  ask  tlu:  .Secietary  of  Agricullurc,  who 
has  all  the  fat  t.s  runcernmu  thi.s  subject, 
to  come  forth  with  a  plan  to  phase  out 
the  Government's  control  of  agriculture 
over  a  period  of  4  to  6  years.  I  aL,'ree  we 
cannot  phase  it  out  in  1  year  or  2  years. 
It  seems  to  me  that  both  Congress  and 
the  administration,  whether  it  be  a  Dem- 
ocratic or  a  Republican  administration, 
should  give  a  great  deal  of  thought  to 
this  subject.  I  know  the  farmers  are 
doing  it.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  farm  products  that  are  at  the  mo- 
ment not  under  controls  are  doing  well. 
One  of  the  troubles  at  the  moment  is 
that  we  have  thrown  the  whole  farm 
economy  completely  out  of  gear.  We 
have  helped  here  and  hurt  there.  For 
that  reason  I  am  happy  to  support  the 
amendment,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  a  co- 
author of  it,  because  I  think  we  ought 
to  start  giving  some  real  attention  to 
phasing  the  program  out  over  a  period 
of  years  in  a  way  that  will  not  hurt  any- 
one. It  is  time  that  Congress  asked  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  give  his  best 
effort  to  this  end. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  LauscheI. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  had  a  discussion 
with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  about 
the  position  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration.    I  believe  I  know  what  the  sit- 
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nation  is.  T]ie  Farm  Bureau  says  that 
28  million  acres  of  land  are  in  the  con- 
servation reserve.  It  suggests  that  the 
conservation  reserve  be  brought  up  to  65 
million  acres. 

It  suggests  that  there  be  a  period  of 
phascout  of  from  5  to  6  years,  in  which 
the  farmer  would  gradually  be  liberated 
from  the  cortrols  to  which  he  is  now- 
subjected.  BJt  biisically  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau wants  emancipation  for  the  farmer 
It  wants  a  fair  return  to  the  fanner,  and 
it  believes  it  could  be  achieved  by  having 
the  farmer  voluntarily  enter  the  conser- 
vation reservf ,  where  the  acreage  would 
be  brought  uj)  to  65  million  or  more,  if 
need  be. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Ycrk. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  curious  as  to  why 
the  Senator  cliooses  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture for  iJiis  purpose.  I  should  say 
that  the  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  imsympathetic  to  the  kind  of  plan 
which  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  in 
mind,  and  probably  would  be  unsym- 
pathetic to  the  kind  of  plan  I  would  have 
in  mind.  Why  would  we  not  be  better 
off,  If  this  be  a  serious  proposal,  to  desig- 
nate a  commission  to  devise  a  olan  far 
more  representative  of  the  point  of  view 
of  the  authcr  of  the  amendment  and 
those  who  support  him.  rather  than  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  would  be 
completely  hostile  to  It?  That  is  what 
puzzles  me  alwut  the  amendment.  Is  It 
only  a  dc  marchc  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  *hen  we  know  he  Is  com- 
pletely hostlli!  to  such  a  plan  and  would 
be  most  unsympathetic  to  It? 

I  believe  the  Republican  Party  ouuht 
to  propose  a  program  of  its  own,  and 
not  merely  atk  the  Secrctflry  of  Agricul- 
ture to  draft  one  for  us.  For  the  Repub- 
lican Party  U.<  submit  Its  own  plan  would 
be  fruitful  and  useful  for  the  Nation, 
This  Is  what  (lonccrns  me  about  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment. 

Mr.  TOWI:r.  I  believe  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  more  competent 
by  reason  of  experience,  personnel,  and 
resources,  to  undertake  this  work.  I 
should  like  to  tlynk  that  even  though 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  might  not 
be  sympathetic  to  my  prop>osal — indeed, 
I  doubt  whether  he  would  ever  be  sym- 
pathetic to  anything  I  might  propose — 
nonetheless,  he  would  be  sufficiently 
diligent  and  conscious  of  his  responsi- 
bilities to  pursue  the  study  with  vigor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Even  if  this  proposal 
should  fail,  the  Senator  has  put  his 
finger  on  one  thing  which  troubles  me. 
The  Committee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment is  studying  the  question  now,  with 
a  view  to  developing  a  program.  Such 
a  program  in\'olves  other  consideration."^, 
including  the  mobility  of  labor,  not 
merely  land  reserves:  it  involves  the 
training  of  workers  off  the  farm  and 
their  relocation.  This  is  a  really  big 
project.  I  hope  our  party  will  addre.ss 
itself  to  it.  I  should  like  to  work  with 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Capehart!.  and 
others,  in  drafting  an  alternate  plan 
which  would  j;tand  on  its  merits,  and  as 
to  which,  when  we  cast  a  vote,  it  would 


not  be  as  if  we  were  casting  it  in  a 
vacuum. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
imderstand,  the  amendment  would  add  a 
new  title  to  provide  for  a  direction  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  submit 
to  Congress  proposals  for  legislation, 
first,  to  increase  acreage  allotments  and 
marketing  quotas  annually  until  they 
are  removed  entirely;  and  second,  to  re- 
duce price  supports  annually  until  they 
are  removed  entirely. 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
submit  such  a  proposal  within  120  days 
after  the  enactment  of  the  bill:  and 
controls  and  supports  would  have  to  be 
completely  removed  not  more  than  6 
years,  nor  less  than  4  years  after  the 
enactment  of  the  bill. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  for 
26  years.  I  find  that  the  farmers  of  the 
Nation  do  not  ask  for  quotas.  They 
would  not  seek  to  have  price  supports, 
if  only  other  segments  of  our  economic 
society  were  similarly  treated. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin made  a  significant  point  when  he 
said  that  the  costs  of  the  farmers  have 
been  increased  because  of  the  minimum 
wage  law.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  old 
Wagner  Act,  which  Is  still  on  the  statute 
books,  but  is  now  known  as  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  A  round  the  bargaining 
table  the  workers  and  employers  have 
agreed  upon  wages  which  have  caused 
an  Increase  In  the  prices  of  things  which 
farmers  need. 

The  proposal  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  not  only  abolish 
some  programs  that  may  !:a\o  cost  much 
money  and  some  proi- ranis  that  may 
have  been  bad,  but  would  also  eliminate 
all  programs,  even  marketing  agree- 
ments, such  as  those  which  affect  Flor- 
ida and  California,  and  many  of  the  pro- 
visions for  the  marketing  of  milk  and 
other  products. 

We  may  criticize  all  these  proi.:ams 
as  much  as  we  will;  yet  they  have  been 
instriunental  in  enabling  the  farmers  to 
produce  much  more  on  fewer  acres  than 
was  true  in  the  past.  When  I  first  came 
to  Congress,  in  1937,  42  million  acres 
of  land  were  required  to  produce  the 
amount  of  cotton  which  is  now  produced 
on  about  16  4  million  acres.  The  same 
is  true  of  many  other  commodities. 

In  the  long  run,  although  many  pro- 
grams have  been  costly  to  the  Govern- 
ment, still  they  have  been  beneficial,  in 
that  many  uneducated  farmer.'^,  because 
of  the  incentive  which  was  offered  to 
them,  have  been  able  to  produce  much 
more  on  a  given  acreage. 

In  our  own  country,  land  resources  are 
very  limited.  As  I  recall,  there  are  about 
half  a  billion  acres  of  land  on  which  we 
can  really  depend.  Our  population  is 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  more  than  3 
million  a  year,  and  there  is  a  loss  of 
about  2  million  acres  of  our  best  land 
each  year.  It  does  not  require  a  smart 
person  to  calculate  that  with  an  increase 
in  population  and  a  decrease  in  land  re- 
sources, the  time  will  soon  come  when 
it  will  be  necessaiT  to  increase  produc- 
tion on  the  limited  acres  which  will  re- 
main. 

These  programs  have  been  instru- 
mental   in    getting    farmers — not    only 


farmers  who  are  college  graduates,  but 
many  farmers  who  do  not  even  know 
how  to  read  or  write — to  produce  more 
and  more  on  their  land.  I  think  the 
programs,  as  a  w-hole.  have  been  good. 

It  is  also  my  belief  that  if  the  pro- 
grams had  been  managed  from  their  in- 
ception in  accordance  with  the  will  of 
Congress,  the  cost  would  not  have  been 
so  great.  When  a  good  proeram  is  in 
the  hands  of  farmers,  it  is  difficult  to 
wean  them  away  from  it.  A  classic  ex- 
ample is  one  I  have  been  discussing  yes- 
terday and  today  with  respect  to  corn 
and  other  feed  grains,  as  well  as  wheat. 
The  program  for  milk  and  the  products 
of  milk  is  another  classic  program  un- 
der which  large  amounts  have  been  pro- 
duced, much  more  than  were  needed. 

It  strikes  me  that  it  will  cost  quite  a 
few  dollars  to  make  the  study  that  is 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Texas; 
and  I  doubt  that  it  will  be  of  benefit  to 
Congress. 

For  that  reason,  Mr  President,  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  reject  this  amendment 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  very 
briefly  to  me? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Long 
of  Missouri  in  the  chair.)  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota'' 

Mr,  ELLENDER     I  vield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  recall  that  about  2  or 
3  years  ago  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  had  a  study 
made  by  some  of  the  land-grant  colleges 
In  regard  to  the  economic  Impact  of  such 
t^n  nmendmeni? 

.M:    I.I  I  KNDER,    Yes. 

Mr.  Hi'MPHi;!  V  Such  an  amend- 
ment wijuid  bt  u.>a.M:ou8  to  the  economy, 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
about  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  that  study,  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  had 
made  in  1959.  I  have  a  copy  of  it  in  my 
office.  The  study  indicates  the  severe 
losses  which  would  be  suffered  by  the 
farmers  of  the  coimtry  under  such  an 
amendment  and  the  violence  which  the 
amendment  would  do  to  our  economy. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  that  report — which,  as  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  said,  was 
made  by  a  committee  of  land-grant  col- 
lege economists,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  under  Mr. 
Benson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from    the   report    were   ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Report  From  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agrj- 

CtrtTUEE.  AKD  A   STATEMENT   FROM    THE   LaND 

Grant  Collkces  IRM-1  Advisory  Commft- 
TEE  ON  Farm  Price  and  Incx)me  Projec- 
tions 1960-65.  Under  Conditions  Approxi- 
mating Free  Production  and  Marketing 
op  acrictdlrur.\l  commodities 

(86th  Cong..  2d  sess.,  S.  Doc  No.  77) 

FOREWORD 

This  report  shows  that  farm  prices  would 
fall  subetantially  and  production  would 
continue  to  increase  by  about  2  percent  per 
year  \1  all  acreage  controls  (except  tobacco) 
were  removed  and  price  supports  were  at 
levels  which  would  permit  an  orderly  reduc- 
tion of  currently  excessive  stocks  of  stornble 
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agricultural   commodities   over   a    7-    to    10- 
year  period. 

Increased  marketings  would  result  in  aver- 
age farm  prices  of  alaout  90  cents  per  bushel 
for  wheat;  80  cents  a  bushel  for  corn,  with 
other  feed  grain  prices  In  proportion;  $3  per 
hundredweight  for  rice;  25  cents  a  pound  for 
cotton;  $15  per  100  pounds  for  beef  cattle; 
$11  20  per  100  pounds  for  hogs;  $3  60  per  100 
pounds  for  milk  at  wholesale;  29  cents  a 
dozen  for  eggs;  and  15  cents  a  pound  for 
broilers.  Production  and  prices  are  shown 
In  tables  6  and  7  of  the  Departments  report 

As  estimated  by  the  Advisory  Committee 
realized  net  farm  income  would  drop  to  $7 
billion  by  1965,  about  46  percent  below  the 
1958  level 

•  •  •  •  • 

vs.  DEP.\RTMEN-T  OF  .\CRICCLTURE -PROJEC- 
TIONS OF  PRODCCTION  AND  PRICES  OF  F.\RM 
PRODUCTS         FOR  1960-65         ACCORDING         TO 

SPECIFIED  ASSUMPTIONS 

SiimTna'-y 
Projections  of  probable  market  supplies 
and  prices  for  the  major  farm  commodities 
fnr  the  period  1960-65  presented  here  have 
been  prepared  at  the  request  of  Senator 
Allen  J  Ellender.  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Senator  Ellender's  request  specified  that 
the  projections  should  be  made  under  as- 
sumptions that  all  production  controls  ex- 
cept those  on  tobacco  were  removed  and 
price  supports  were  maintained  at  levels 
which  would  permit  an  orderly  reduction 
over  a  7-  to  10-year  period  in  the  currently 
excessive  stocks  of  storable  farm  commDdi- 
ties 

Under  these  assumed  conditions,  total 
farm  output  would  increase  to  137  percent 
of  the  1947-49  average  by  1965.  This  would 
be  20  percent  higher  than  the  1955-57  aver- 
age of  114  percent  Compared  to  current 
Indications  for  1959.  the  projected  Increase 
would  be  around  10  percent.  The  increase 
above  1955-57  In  output  of  livestock  would 
be  25  percent  and  that  for  crops  would  be 
16  percent  The  greater  increase  in  live- 
stock output  would  result  from  favorable 
livestock-feed  price  ratios.  Livestock  out- 
put at  the  projected  level  would  reduce  feed 
grain  stocks  by  7  million  tons  per  year  and 
require  the  use  of  substantial  quantities  of 
wheat  for  feed 

The  projected  population  figure  for  1965 
is  195  7  million,  an  increase  of  16  percent 
from.  1955-57,  Per  capita  disposable  income 
at  $2,120  in  1965  is  22  percent  above  1955-57. 
Projected  cash  receipts  from  farm  market- 
ings at  $30  6  billion  would  be  2  percent 
higher  than  the  1955-57  average  Cash  re- 
ceipts from  livestock  and  products  at  $17  7 
billion  would  be  7  percent  higher,  and  those 
from  crops  at  $12  9  billion  would  be  4  per- 
cent lower 

Although  the  projected  cash  receipts  figure 
IS  a  little  higher  than  the  1955  57  figure.  It 
is  9  percent  lower  than  the  $33  6  billion  figure 
for  1958.  In  that  year  a  number  of  unusual 
factors  contributed  to  an  increase  in  cash 
receipts 

The  projected  index  of  prices  received  by 
farmers  would  be  193  for  1965.  17  percent  be- 
low the  1955-57  average. 

At  184.  prices  received  for  crops  would  be 
dt)wn  a  little  more  than  the  total  index, 
and  prices  received  for  livestock  and  prod- 
ucts at  200  would  be  down  somewhat  less 
than  the  total. 

The  projected  increase  in  farm  output 
would  imply  a  per  capita  food  consumption 
index  of  about  108  i 1947-49 ^^ 100)  for  1965. 
about  5  percent  higher  than  in  1955-57  Per 
capita  consumption  of  food  livestock  prod- 
ucts would  be  8  percent  higher  with  meat, 
Including  poultry  meat,  accounting  for  all 
of  the  increase.  Per  capita  food  use  of  crops 
would  be  practically  the  same  as  the  1955-57 
average. 


These  projections  are  Indications  of  the 
probable  situation  under  the  assumptions 
'ipccifted  by  Senator  Ellender.  Neither  the 
analysis  nor  the  leading  assumptions  should 
be  regarded  as  1  orecasts  or  as  an  endorsement 
or  an  analysis  of  any  proposed  farm  pro- 
gram 

•  »  •  ♦  • 

Agricultural  assumptions  and  approaches 
Acreages  and  Programs 
As  specified  in  the  original  request,  the 
projections  assume  the  elimination  of  acre- 
age and  production  controls  for  all  major 
commodities  except  tobacco.  In  general, 
price  support  is  assumed  at  levels  which 
would  permit  an  orderly  liquidation  of  cur- 
rent excessive  stocks  over  a  7-  to  10-year 
period.  The  assumptions  for  wheat  and  cot- 
ton were  modified  by  an  additional  assump- 
tion that  the  orderly  liquidation  of  stocks 
could  be  handled  through  special  programs. 
such  as  Public  Law  480.  However.  Public 
Law  480  would  by  no  means  be  limited  to 
stock  liquidation.  Thus,  the  price  support 
level  assumed  is  one  that  would  avoid  further 
accumulation  of  stocks.  In  addition,  pro- 
grams such  as  section  32,  special  milk,  school 
lunch,  Sugar  Act.  Wool  Act.  marketing  agree- 
ments and  orders  are  assumed  to  continue 
in   effect   without  significant  change. 

Certain  actions  with  respect  to  price  sup- 
ports and  or  acreage  allotments  In  1960. 
which  conflict  with  the  assumptions  for 
these  projections,  are  disregarded.  This  In- 
cludes the  marketing  quotas  for  wheat,  cot- 
ton, rice,  peanuts,  and  tobacco  which  have 
already  been  approved  by  growers  and  the 
minimum  price  support  already  announced 
for  wheat. 

A  conservation  reserve  program  of  30  mil- 
lion acres  Is  assumed,  an  Increase  of  8  mil- 
lion acres  over  1959.  This  assumption  Im- 
plies appropriations  and  authorizations  at 
about  current  levels  and  some  reduction  In 
payment  per  acre  associated  with  the  lower 
prices  of  farm  products.  Estimates  of  nor- 
mal use  of  the  land  In  conservation  reserve 
in  1959  were  used  In  projection  of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  expansion  In  the  program  during 
the  196a  65  period.  Feed  grains,  wheat,  hay. 
cropland  pasture,  crop  failure,  and  fallow 
represented  the  major  normal  use  of  crop- 
land reserve  acreages  in  1959. 

The  total  acreage  of  cropland  and  pasture 
was  assumed  to  remain  at  the  1959  level 
during  the  1960  65  period.  It  was  assumed 
that  in  the  first  year  the  elimination  of 
allotments  on  wheat  and  cotton,  together 
with  the  Increased  soil  bank,  would  result 
in  reduced  fallow  and  idle  acreages.  Con- 
sequently, the  total  land  used  for  crops  and 
the  soil  bank  would  Increase. 

After  the  first  year,  however,  the  lower 
price  level  would  encourage  reductions  In 
harvested  cropland.  While  the  acreage  ad- 
justments to  the  lower  price  levels  would 
not  be  completed  by  1965.  some  Increase  In 
Idle  and  fallow  would  be  expected.  Because 
of  the  problems  Inherent  In  resource  ad- 
justment and  the  difficulties  of  shifting  land 
use  in  a  relatively  short  period,  the  decrease 
in  harvested  cropland  was  projected  at  about 
1  million  acres  per  year.  This  general  acre- 
age framework  is  Indicated  in  table  2. 

Projection  of  individual  crop  acreages 
were  made  by  means  of  a  series  of  approxi- 
mations Factors  considered  Included  sus- 
pension of  allotments  on  wheat  and  cotton 
and  conservation  reserve  expansion,  prospec- 
tive price-cost  relations,  the  livestock-feed 
balance,  and  recent  trends.  The  evaluation 
of  these  factors  necessarily  Involved  large 
elements  ~!f  judgment. 

Yields 
Yield  projections  for  the  period  1960^65. 
developed  In  cooperation  with  ARS  natural 
scientists,  were  used  as  a  general  framework 
for  the  yield  estimates  of  major  crops.  The 
yield  projections  include  the  Increases  that 
agricultural  research  Ecientists  expect  to  re- 


stilt  from  further  application  of  known  im- 
provements. The  original  yield  projections 
were  made  In  the  general  context  of  current 
acreages  and  price-cost  relations.^  It  was 
felt,  however,  that  In  a  period  of  only  5 
years,  effects  of  lower  price-cost  relationships 
on  yields  would  be  minor  because  of  the  con- 
tinued profitability  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Individual  farmer  of  marginal  Increases 
In  the  use  of  fertilizer.  Improved  varieties, 
and  other  yield-Increasing  techniques  that 
are  presently  available.  Acreage  shifts  are 
likely  to  be  of  particular  significance  to 
yields  of  cotton  and  grain  sorghums. 

Trends  In  yield  per  acre  of  feed  grains,  as 
Indicated  by  the  projections,  were  expected 
to  continue  to  Increase  In  the  years  1960-65 
But  the  annual  rates  of  Increa.^e  in  the  next 
5  years  would  be  less  than  In  the  years  since 
1940.  Further,  the  yields  of  corn  and  grain 
sorghum  In  1958  and  1959  were  apparently 
significantly  above  the  Indicated  trends  be- 
cause of  favorable  weather. 

Yield  Increases  In  corn  will  reflect  to  a 
large  extent  the  Increases  In  fertilizer  and 
associated  practices.  Corn  yields  In  1965 
would  be  slightly  below  the  record  yields  In- 
dicated for  1958  and  1959.  Yields  of  sorghum 
grain  are  expected  to  Increase  chiefly  as  the 
result  of  additional  plantings  of  Improved 
hybrid  vtu-leties.  However,  the  projected 
rate  of  Increase  in  grain  sorghums  Is  con- 
siderably less  than  In  recent  years. 

Trends  In  hay  yields  are  expected  to  In- 
crease gradually  during  the  1960  65  period 
with  improvements  In  prodvictlon  practices 
and  types  of  hay.  Hay  production  by  1965 
might  be  at  approximately  the  record  level 
achieved  In  1958.  Despite  wide  fluctuations, 
the  long-term  trend  in  the  total  feed  con- 
sumed from  pasture  has  been  upward  as  pas- 
tures have  been  Improved.  This  trend  is  ex- 
pected to  continue.  Total  feed  units  avail- 
able from  pasture  by  1965  may  be  about  5 
percent  above  the  1957  58  feeding  year. 

Wheat  and  cotton  yields  were  projected  to 
increase  gradually  during  the  period  at  about 
the  same  rate  as  the  long-term  upward  trend 
In  yields  for  these  crops. 

Average  or  normal  weather  must  be  as- 
sumed In  projections  of  this  nature,  since 
there  Is  no  prior  basis  for  any  other  assump- 
tion. In  effect,  weather  is  held  constant 
throughout  the  projection  period,  with  any 
above  average  years  approximately  balanced 
by  below  average  years.  A  run  of  several 
years,  either  above  or  below  average,  during 
the  projection  period  could  result  In  substan- 
tially different  result*. 

Similarly,  the  projections  for  hogs  are  pri- 
marily In  terms  of  trend  values,  rather  than 
projections  of  a  cyclical  pattern.  For  given 
years  In  the  period,  cyclical  Influences  might 
well  result  In  hog  production  either  higher 
or  lower  than  the  trend  value  for  that  year. 
Attempting  to  project  cyclical  as  well  as 
trend  values  for  specific  years  would  Imply 
a  much  higher  degree  of  precision  in  the 
available  methods  than  actually  exists. 
Furthermore,  the  emphasis  here  Is  on  the 
relative  situation  during  the  projection 
period,  rather  than  on  either  the  situation 
In  a  given  year  or  the  change  from  one  year 
to  the  next. 

•  •  •  •  * 

General  results 
Under  the  assumed  conditions  total  farm 
output  would  Increase  to  137  percent  of  the 
1947-49  average  by  1965.  This  would  be  20 
percent  higher  than  the  1955  57  average  of 
114  percent.  Compared  to  current  Indica- 
tions for  1959,  the  projected  increase  would 
be  around  10  percent.     The  Increase  above 


'  A  detailed  discussion  of  these  projections 
Is  conUlned  in  a  report,  "Wheat.  Feed,  and 
Livestock  Production  Projections"  by  R.  P. 
Chrlstensen.  S  E.  Johnson,  and  R.  V.  Bow- 
man. FERD.  ARS  which  Is  in  process  of 
publication. 
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1955  57  in  output  of  livestock  would  be  25 
percent,  and  thj.t  for  crops  would  be  16 
percent.  The  greater  Increase  In  livestock 
output  would  result  from  favorable  live- 
stock-feed price  ratios.  Livestock  output  at 
the  projected  level  would  reduce  feed  grain 
stocks  by  7  million  tons  per  year  and  re- 
quire the  use  of  substantial  quantities  of 
wheat  for  feed. 

As  Indicated  earlier,  the  projected  popu- 
lation figure  for  1965  is  195.7  million,  an 
Increase  of  16  percent  from  1955-57.  Per 
capita  disposable  income  at  $2,120  in  1965  is 
22  percent  above  1055-57. 

Projected  cash  receipts  from  farm  n.ar- 
ketings  at  $30.6  b:lllon  would  be  2  percent 
higher  than  the  1955-57  average.  Cash  re- 
ceipts from  livestock  and  products  at  $17.7 
billion  would  be  7  percent  higher  and  those 
from  crops  at  $12.9  billion  would  be  4  per- 
cent lower. 

Although  the  projected  cash  receipts  flg- 
lu-e  Is  a  little  higher  than  the  1955-57  figure, 
it  Is  9  percent  lower  than  the  $33,6  billion 
flgtire  for  1958.  In  that  year,  a  number  of 
unusual  factors  contributed  to  an  Increase 
In  cash  receipts. 

The  projected  Index  of  prices  received  by 
farmers  would  be  193  for  1965,  17  percent  be- 
low the  1955-57  average. 

At  184,  prices  received  for  crops  would  be 
down  a  little  more  than  the  total  Index,  and 
prices  received  for  livestock  and  products  at 
200  would  be  down  somewhat  less  than  the 
total. 

The  projected  Increase  In  farm  output 
would  Imply  a  per  capita  food  consumption 
Index  of  about  108  (1947-49  =  100)  for  1965. 
about  5  percent  higher  than  In  1955-57.  Per 
capita  consumption  of  food  livestock  prod- 
ucts would  be  8  percent  higher  with  meat, 
Including  poultry  meat,  accounting  for  all 
of  the  Increase.  Per  capita  food  use  of  crops 
would  be  practically  the  same  as  the  1955- 
67  average. 

•  •  •  •  • 

STATEMENT    BY    THE    ADVISORY    COMMITTEE  - 

The  report  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  a  thorough 
and  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  Important 
question  raised  by  Senator  Ellender.  In 
view  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  future  it  Is 
not  possible  to  make  projections  of  the  re- 
quested kind  with  a  high  degree  of  precision. 
Further,  the  projected  price  and  income 
levels  are  so  far  outside  the  range  of  recent 
experience  that  it  Is  difficult  to  predict  how 
farmers  might  react  to  these  difficult  condi- 
tions. In  spite  of  these  difficulties  It  Is 
evident  that  care  has  been  exercised  In  bring- 
ing together  all  available  Information  In 
working  out  the  numerous  details. 

Members  of  the  committee,  however,  have 
certain  reservations  about  the  estimates  and 
Implied  relationships  projected  through  1965. 
The  generally  high  level  of  exports,  especially 
of  wheat  and  cotton,  will  be  difficult  to 
achieve,  even  with  considerable  use  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480  funds.  The  expected  domestic 
consumption  of  cotton  appears  high  and  pro- 
duction somewhat  low  at  the  1965  farm  price. 
The  projected  volume  of  hogs  might  well  de- 
press farm  prices  by  more  than  the  indicated 
amount.  For  these  reasons,  among  others, 
the  committee  believes  that  the  average  level 
of  farm  prices  in  the  Department  report  Is 
somewhat  higher  than  is  consistent  with  the 
projected  volume  of  total  farm  marketings 
in  1965. 

But  if  the  prices  and  quantities  esti- 
mated by  the  Department  technicians  should 
obtain  under  the  conditions  specified,  cash 
Income  from  farm  marketings  in  the  period 
1960-65  would  be  expected  to  total  about 
the  same   as   in    1955-57   or   $30.6    billion   a 


^Professors  Halvorson,  Wisconsin,  chair- 
man; George  Brandow,  Pennsylvania;  Wil- 
lard  Cochrane,  Minnesota;  Maurice  Kelso, 
Arizona;  James  Plaxlco,  Oklahoma;  and  John 
Schnlttker,  Kansas. 


year  This  level  of  crush  receipts  from  farm 
inarketmL's  would  be  maintained  in  spite  of 
a  sharp  drop  in  market  prices  because  of 
continued  annual  increases  in  farm  produc- 
tion of  about  2  percent  a  year. 

Farms  in  1965  wf,iUld  be  producing  about 
20  percent  more  products  than  in  1955-57. 
The  effect  of  lower  farm  prices  on  output  is 
expected  to  be  minor  because  of  the  con- 
tinued profitability  for  the  Individual  farm- 
er of  marginal  Increases  In  presently  availa- 
ble output  Increasing  techniques. 

Under  these  conditions  the  larger  mar- 
ketings would  result  In  U.S.  average  farm 
prices  of  about  80  cents  a  bushel  for  corn 
with  other  feed  grain  prices  In  proportion, 
90  cents  a  bushel  for  wheat,  $3  per  100 
pounds  for  rice,  25  cents  a  pound  for  cot- 
ton, $15  per  100  pounds  for  beef  cattle  ($22 
per  hundred  for  choice,  grain-fattened  steers 
in  Chicago).  $11.20  per  100  pounds  for  hogs, 
$3  60  per  100  pounds  for  milk  at  wholesale, 
29  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs  and  15  cents  a 
pound  for  broilers. 

Under  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
projections  carryover  stocks  would  be  re- 
duced as  foUows:  Peed  grains,  from  80  mil- 
lion tons  in  1959  to  38  million  In  1965;  wheat, 
from  1.4  billion  biishels  to  0.4  billion;  and 
cotton  from  8.9  million  to  7.2  million  bales. 

The  bulk  of  these  carryover  stocks  would 
continue  to  be  In  Government  ownership  and 
storage. 

Net  income 

Since  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
not  asked  to  estimate  effects  on  net  farm  In- 
come, the  Committee  undertook  this  anal- 
ysis. Production  expenses  would  be  expected 
to  be  higher  In  1965  than  in  1955-57  tjecause 
(a)  the  report  assumes  further  Increases  in 
fertilization  and  other  means  of  increas- 
ing output,  and  (b)  the  parity  index  in  1955- 
57.  at  280,  was  lower  than  the  level  assumed 
for  the  report,  300.  Production  expenses  in 
1959  already  were  $3.4  billion  higher  than  in 
1955-57,  and  are  expected  to  continue  to 
increase  about  1  percent  a  year  even  though 
nonfarm  prices  stabilize  at  present  levels. 
Although  the  larger  volume  of  marketings 
would  maintain  cash  receipts  at  the  1955-57 
level  in  spite  of  lower  prices,  realized  net 
farm  income  would  drop  from  $11.5  billion  In 
the  earlier  period  to  about  $7  billion  In  1965 
because  of  higher  production  expenses.  This 
Is  a  reduction  of  almost  40  percent. 

The  reduction  in  realized  net  Income 
would  be  borne  largely  by  the  2.1  million 
farms  which  market  90  percent  of  all  farm 
products.  The  number  of  these  farms  held 
constant  at  2.1  million  between  1944  and 
1954;  hence,  only  a  small  reduction  In  num- 
bers is  expected  in  the  1960-65  period.  Also, 
the  off-farm  Income  of  families  on  these 
farms  increased  at  a  rate  of  only  $60  per 
family  per  year  In  1952-56.  Therefore,  lit- 
tle hope  can  be  held  out  that  increases  in 
off-farm  income  would  be  an  Important  off- 
set to  declining  farm  Income  for  these  fam- 
ilies In  the  1960-65  period. 

The  expected  net  farm  Income  of  $7  bil- 
lion in  the  1960-65  period  is  based  on  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  sugar  and  wool  programs 
making  direct  payments  to  farmers  of  $120 
to  $130  million  a  year,  agricultural  conserva- 
tion program  payments  of  $225  million  a 
year,  and  conservation  reserve  program  pay- 
ments of  $300  to  $325  million. 

In  addition.  In  these  projections,  cash  re- 
ceipts from  farm  marketings  are  supported 
by  surplus  removal  purchases  under  section 
32,  marketing  agreement  programs,  and  a 
continuation  of  Public  Law  480  exports  at 
about  present  dollar  levels. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr  President,  let  me 
a.'^k  the  Senator  fiom  Loul.siana  when 
\hv  .stucJy  wa.s  made. 

Mr.  ELLENDER     In  19.59. 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  other  words,  it  was 
made  3  years  ago. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 


Mr.  TOWER  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  stated  that  the 
effect  of  tlie  amendment  would  be  disas- 
trous. In  response  let  me  again  empha- 
size that  the  amendment  would  not 
change  any  existing  farm  program.  We 
would  merely  call  on  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  present  us  with  a  plan. 
Then,  at  our  option,  we  could  either  ac- 
cept it  or  reject  it 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  1  should  like  to 
say  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  al- 
ready is  working  on.  and  has  presented, 
programs  which  he  believes,  according 
to  his  best  judgment  and  according  to 
the  best  judgment  of  those  in  his  De- 
partment, would  be  best  for  the  coun- 
try. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  votes  against 
such  programs,  and  wants  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  present  another  pro- 
gram, one  which  has  as  its  objective 
freeing  the  farmers  from  controls  and 
raising  the  farmers'  income.  I  cannot 
imagine  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, whose  program  has  already  been  re- 
jected by  the  author  of  this  amendment, 
would  be  able  to  present  a  program 
which  would  be  much  more  acceptable  to 
the  author  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  President.  I  am 
willing  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
the  time  under  my  control,  if  the  Senator 
from  Texas  will  do  likewise. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  prepared  to  do 
the  same,  except  that  I  wish  to  say,  first, 
that  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  might  become  more  en- 
lightened after  making  such  a  study, 
and  might  be  able  to  come  forward  with 
a  beneficial  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  already  a  very  enlight- 
ened man.  indeed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
under  my  control 

Mr.  TOWER  I  am  roady  to  do  the 
same,  Mr    President 

Mr.  DIRKSEN      Mr    President 

Mr.  TOWER  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President.  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  that 
when  we  oppose  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  a  program,  I  believe  we 
do  so  as  a  result  of  a  composite  of  the 
knowledpe  which  has  been  gained  by 
various  Members  of  the  Senate  on  our 
side,  living  in  all  sections  of  the  country: 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  can  be  easily 
fended  off. 

I  often  think  of  the  story  about  a  man 
who  went  to  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery, 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  and.  while 
looking  at  a  painting  there,  began  to 
make  a  great  many  adverse  comments. 

A  man  came  up  to  him,  and  asked. 
"Are  you  an  artist ''" 

The  man  who  had  been  making  the 
adverse  comments  replied.  "No." 

The  other  man  asked.  "Then  why  do 
you  make  all  these  criticisms  and  cap- 
tious remarks  about  iluit  painting,  if 
you  aren't  an  artist? 

The  man  who  had  been  making  the 

comments  looked  at  the  other  man  and 

said.  "Well,  I  don't  know  who  you  are." 

The  reply  was.  "I  am  the  artist  who 

painted  that  picture." 
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The  other  man  said,  "Then  let  me  tell 
you.  In  justification,  that  I  ain't  no 
chicken,  but  I  know  when  an  egg  is  rot- 
ten." 

So.  Mr.  President,  we  do  not  have  to 
be  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  in  order 
to  know  when  a  program  is  bad.  On  the 
basis  of  that  logic  and  discernment,  of 
course  we  deliver  our  judgments  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator's  story  is  a  better  art  story  than 
an  agricultural  story. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
under  my  control. 

Mr.  TO"WER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  under  my 
control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr, 
Holland  in  the  chair).  All  remaining 
time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The   question   is   on   agreeing   to   the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
to  the  committee  amendment.     On  this 
question  the  yeas   and  nays  have  been 
ordered:  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I   announce   that 
the  Senator  from  Florida   (Mr.  Smath- 
ERSl.    the    Senator    from    Nevada    [Mr. 
Bible;,  the  Senator  from  "Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd1.   the   Senator  from   New   Mexico 
I  Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Eastland!,  the  Senator  from 
California     [Mr.    Engle].    the    Senator 
from  Arizona   [Mr.  HaydenI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark  1.  the 
Senator     from     Minnesota     [Mr.     Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
NeubergerI,    the    Senator    from    Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the  Senator  from 
Vir:?inia  [  Mr.  Robertson  1 ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georcia  [Mr.  Russell]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander.son].  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll  1, 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chl-rchI. 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
iNGl,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Hickey  1  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll!,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
L.AND',  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Engle],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GrceningI.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr.  HicKEY].  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  McCarthy!,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  i  Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  NeubergerI,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  iMr.  PastoreI.  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr,  Russell!, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ERsl,  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington!  would  each  vote  "nay." 
Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  iliat  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Alloit', 
the  Senators  from  Dclawaro  i  Mr.  Bogi;s 
and  Mr.  Williams),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  IMr.  BuTtrR!,  the  Senator 
from  CaiiXonUa  [Mr.  KuchklI.  Uic  Sen- 


ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton!,  the 
Senators  from  New  Hampshire  !Mr. 
Cotton  and  Mr.  Murphy],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr  Scott]  are 
necessarily  absent.  If  present  and  vot- 
ing, the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL]  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton  1.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  BoGGsl  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Murphy].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  would  vote 
"yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  17, 
nays  55,  as  follows: 

[No  212  Leg.) 
YEAS— 17 


Beall 

Bennett 

Bu.-,h 

rapehart 

Dirk=pn 

Dodd 


Aiken 

Barllett 

Bottum 

Burdirk 

Byrd,  W   Va 

Cannon 

Carl.son 

Case 

Cuoix?r 

Curtis 

Douglas 

Ellender 

Ervm 

Fulbr-.ght 

Gore 

Hart 

Hartke 

H'ckenlooper 

HlU 


Fong  Saltonstall 

Goldwater  Smith.  Maine 

Hruska  Thurmond 

Jordan. Idaho  Tower 

LauBche  Wiley 
Pearson 

NAYS— 55 

Holland 

Humphrey 

Jcick.son 

Jartts 

John.ston 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Keating 

Kffauver 

Kerr 

Long,  Mo 

Long,  Hawaii 

Long.  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McGee 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Miller 


Monroney 

Morse 

Moss 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Pell 

Prouty 

Pro.xmire 

Randolph 

Smith,  Mass. 

Sparkman 

S  tennis 

Talmadge 

WlUlams.  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Young.  Ohio 


NOT   VOTING— 28 


Allott  C   -ton  Neuberger 

Anderson  Eu-t..xnd  Pastore 

Bible  Engle  Robertson 

Bogeys  Gruenlng  Russell 

BuTlPr  Hayden  Scott 

Bvrd.  Va.  Hlckey  Smathers 

Carroil  Kuchel  Symington 

Chavez  McCarthy  Williams.  Del. 

Church  Morton 

Clark  Murphy 

So  Mr  Towers  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
a.sreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  i.s  open  to  further 
amendment, 

Mr  HUMPHUKV  Mr  President. 
sinci-  a  number  of  our  cc)llea>;ui\s  tiro  still 
With  u.s  thus  eveuini!,  I  want  to  a,'.l<  Mrst, 
unanimcju'*  con.sfTU  timt.  nt  ilu-  cun- 
clu«lon  of  the  nu)rnin«  hour  lomonnA 


the  Senate  vote  on  final  passage  of  thi» 
farm  bill:  and  if  that  request  is  granted, 
I  will  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
passage. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,      reserving      the      right      to 

object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  would  be  first,  on  the  third 
reading. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  merely  wanted  to 
make  the  unanimous-consent  request 
that,  after  the  third  reading,  which  we 
hope  to  arrive  at  tonipht,  after  the 
morning  hour  tomorrow  there  be  a  vote 
on   passage  of  the  farm  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
how  much  time  will  there  be  after  the 
morning  hour  for  any  statement  a  Sena- 
tor may  wish  to  make? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  advises  the  Chair  that 
there  would  have  to  be  a  quorum  call  if 
an  hour  were  fixed  for  voting  on  passage. 
Are  there  further  amendments  to  be 
offered? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  de.^k,  which  I  ask 
to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  to  the  committee  amendment 
will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  In  the  committee 
amendment  it  is  proposed: 

On  page  89,  line  16,  after  "area'  in- 
sert "and". 

On  page  89,  beginning  with  line  17, 
strike  out  aU  down  through  line  22. 

On  page  89,  line  23,  strike  out  "(5)" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "  1 4  i  ". 

On  page  89.  line  25.  immediately  after 
the  word  "claimed"  insert  "or  for  which 
marketing  quotas  have  been  disapproved 
by  producers  '. 

Page  90,  line  1,  strike  out  "i6i"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "  <  5  > ". 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  offer  is  quite  simple.  The 
effect  of  the  amendments  would  be  to 
maintain  in  the  1958  act  the  support 
price,  at  50  percent  of  parity  for  wheat 
the  event  that,  upon  a  referendum,  the 
wheat  growers  should  reject  marketing 
quotas. 

My  purpose  in  offering  the  amend- 
ments is  substantially  tliat  which  was 
described  when  earlier  today  the  change 
in  the  support  price  for  corn  was 
adopted. 

Under  the  1958  act,  if  growers  of  wheat 
reject  quotas,  a  50  percent  support  price 
is  still  afforded  growers.  The  purpose 
of  providing  50  percent  support,  in  such 
a  case  is  I  am  sure  to  assure  an  orderly 
marketing  of  wheat,  and  prevent  ex- 
tremely low  prices  and  chaotic  economic 
conditions,  until  some  other  program  is 
devised  or  adjustments  occur. 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr, 
President,  will  the  S(^nator  yield? 

Mr,  COOPER  May  I  complete  my 
explanation,  and  then  I  will  be  i^'lad  to 
yield  to  my  good  frlmd 

Under  the  bill  hefor(>  tlie  Senate,  If 
Rrowera  should  reject  compulsory  mar- 
ketini'  (iui)ta.s,  the  Secretary  of  ABrlcul- 
ture  could  fix  support  prices  from  0 
to  SO  p<ircnt,    Thus  rftLsoa  subHlantlally 
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the  same  question  as  I  raised  regarding 
the  change  in  support  prices  for  corn. 

In  the  event  the  compulsory  wheat 
program  offered  by  the  administration 
should  be  rejected,  farmers  would  get 
only  0  to  50  percent  support  price  for 
their  wheat.  I  contend  that  that  would 
create  a  very  disorderly  marketing  situ- 
ation and  be  very  bad  for  the  farmers 
in  a  period  of  adjustment 

I  make  the  point  that  tliat  provision 
would  give  the  farmers  no  real  choice  or 
alternative  except  to  accept  compul.sory 
controls  for  wheat. 

I  do  not  want  to  appear  to  be  incon- 
sistent. I  have  voted  for  compulsory 
controls,  in  the  sense  that  the  farmers 
have  approved  them  by  referendum,  for 
tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  peanuts,  and 
wheat.  I  have  not  voted  for  compulsory 
controls  on  feed  grains  because  feed 
grains  and  the  above  crops  differ.  The 
crops  I  have  named  go  on  the  market: 
feed  grains  are  inherent  to  the  use  of  his 
farm  by  the  farmer. 

I  voted  for  the  administration's  pro- 
posal on  wheat  in  the  committee  and  in 
the  Senate.  But,  the  wheat  farmer 
should  have  free  opportunity  to  decide 
whether  he  wishes  to  have  controls  or 
not.  Under  the  proposal  which  the  ad- 
ministration sent  to  Congress,  which  is 
before  us,  the  farmer  would  not  have  a 
fair  choice.  For  he  has  no  choice  ex- 
cept a  program  supported  by  0  to  50 
j>ercent  supports.  If  he  does  not  take 
the  administration  program  he  will  have 
no  program. 

When  we  voted  today  to  give  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  power  to 
fix  support  prices  at  from  0  to  90  per- 
cent of  parity  for  corn,  and  then  denied 
him  the  power  to  add  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks,  we  voted  out 
a  corn  program.  I  am  more  certain  than 
wnen  I  spoke  earlier. 

I  say  we  ought  to  give  the  farmer  a 
fair  deal  and  a  choice  with  respect  to 
wheat. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota? 

Mr.  COOPER      I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Under 
the  amendment,  if  the  farmers  voted 
"no"  in  a  referendum  would  they  get  50 
percent  of  parity  price  supports? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  law  today  pro- 
vides 50  percent  for  wheat,  nothing  for 
tobacco.  50  percent  for  peanuts,  50  per- 
cent for  rice,  and  50  percent  for  cotton. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  For 
the  Record.  What  would  the  amend- 
ment the  Senator  has  offered  provide 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  would  maintain  50 
percent  of  parity  price  supports  for 
wheat,  as  is  provided  today,  if  farmers 
reject  compulsory  controls 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  Under 
the  present  law  the  farmer  would  have 
to  abide  by  acroaj'i'  allotment.s  to  get 
50-percent  supports  Docs  Ww  .Sfnators 
amendment  so  provide'' 

Mr  CO(^)PKH  Vf.s;  St  would  irtam 
the  present  law 

Mr.  ELLKNDKH  Mi  Pn.suienl,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  tx)  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  COOPER      I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand  the 
amendment.  50  percent  of  parity  would 
be  paid  to  tho.se  who  would  comply  with 
their  allotments? 

Mr   COOPER.    Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  be  glad  t<i  take  the  amendment  to 
conference 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments to  the  committee  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 

The  amendments  to  the  committee 
amendment  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  identified  as  "8-17- 
62— J." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  94.  be- 
tween lines  17  and  18,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  405  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as 
follows:  "Notwithstanding  the  foregoing, 
whenever  the  Secretary  determines  it  neces- 
sary In  order  to  assure  the  Nation  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  milk  free  of  contamination 
by  radioactive  fallout,  he  may  mak ,'  feed 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  available  to  producers  of  milk 
In  any  area  or  areas  of  the  United  States  at 
such  prices  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  deems  appropriate  in  the  public 
Interest." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  add  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  !Mr.  Humphrey]  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

GOVERNMENT       SHOULD       PAY       COST      OF      USING 
STORED   FEED   TO    PROTECT    AGAINST   FAIJ.OUT 

Mr  President.  I  have  offered  an 
amendment  which  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  absorb  at 
least  part  of  the  extra  cost  of  protecting 
milk  against  contamination  by  radio- 
active fallout,  where  this  is  a  problem. 
I  strongly  hope  that  my  amendment, 
which  would  extend  the  present  livestock 
feed  program  for  disaster  areas  to  areas 
where  pasture  is  contaminated  by  fall- 
out, will  be  accepted  and  will  be  made 
part  of  the  pending  bill. 

I  recognize  that  hearings  have  not 
been  conducted  on  this  subject.  How- 
ever, it  is  of  such  urgency  that  I  believe 
in  this  case  we  must  act  at  once  Start- 
ing August  23 — this  Thursday — cows 
producing  milk  for  sale  in  fluid  markets 
in  Minnesota  will  be  fed  stored  feed.  By 
this  technique  any  risk  of  milk  being 
contaminated  by  fallout  is  eliminated. 
The  radioactive  iodine  131.  which  is  tiie 
source  of  the  high  radiation  levels  in 
Minnesota  and  elsewhere,  has  a  rela- 
tively short  half-life — so  taking  cows  off 
pasttire  and  putting  them  on  feed  that 
has  been  stored  30  days  or  more  is  an 
effectne  and  feasible  countermea.sure. 

Hut  !t  i.s  absolutely  clear  to  thi.s  Si'na- 
toi  that  \hv  extrii  cost  of  thi.s  countei- 
meusuie  should  not  be  borne  by  the  m- 
divuluiii  laimerh  involved,  or  by  the 
(•o"i,vume!.s  of  milk  m  the  ureii*  where 
lodi!.,   i;*l  eontiuniimiion  l^  or  beeonie«  a 


problem.  By  the  simple  step  of  extend- 
ing the  livestock  feed  program  to  cover 
the  "disaster''  of  pastures  contaminated 
by  fallout,  it  will  be  possible  for  this  cost 
to  be  fairly  shared. 

What  is  more.  I  can  think  of  no  better 
use  for  the  Government -owned  stocks 
of  feed  grains,  which  critics  of  farm  pro- 
grams consider  so  exce.ssive  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  feed  gram  stocks  are  now 
down  to  a  little  more  than  a  5  months' 
supply.  Already  one  entire  State  is  going 
to  divert  cows  from  pasture  to  stored 
feed.  In  the  light  of  the  large  expendi- 
tures that  have  been  made  for  civil 
defense  in  recent  years,  this  investment 
in  a  safe,  protected,  fallout-free  food 
supply  is  wise  and  prudent 

My  amendment  extends  an  already 
functioning  program  in  a  simple  and 
logical  way.  No  new  administrative  set- 
up would  have  to  be  established.  The 
same  staff  employees  who  now  operate 
the  livestock  feed  program  for  disaster 
areas  could  run  the  extended  program 
too.  Because  the  impact  of  fallout  con- 
tamination is  not  fully  hnown  as  yet,  my 
amendment  also  would  give  the  Secretary' 
discretion  to  set  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions under  which  stored  CCC  feed  could 
be  made  available. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  August  19  discussing  the  di- 
version of  milk  cows  from  pasture  to 
stored  feed  in  Minnesota  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Milk  Plan  Fights  Iodine  131  Danger — Min- 
nesota Will  Pay  Farmers  To  Gr-e  Cows 
Aged  Feed 

Minneapolis,  August  18. — In  a  program 
aimed  at  reducing  possible  danger  of  Iodine 
131  concentration  in  milk.  Minnesota's  milk 
producers  wUl  be  paid  a  premium  for  milk 
from  herds  fed  on  aged  feed 

The  voluntary  program  is  scheduled  to 
start  next  week  with  participation  of  most 
grade  A  milk  producers  and  processors  in  the 
State.  It  will  pay  the  farmers  a  bonus  of 
45  cents  a  hundredweight  for  class  1  milk 
(fluid  milk)  from  cows  that  have  been  taken 
out  of  pasture.  The  feed  given  these  cows 
must  have  been  stored  under  shelter  at  least 
21  days.  During  such  a  period,  iodine  131 
loses  most  of  its  radioactivity. 

State  agriculture  oflScials  emphasized  that 
concentrations  of  iodine  131  were  not  at  a 
dangerous  level  in  Minnesota.  The  new  pro- 
gram Is  aimed  at  avoiding  any  danger  by 
making  possible  the  collection  of  "clean" 
milk  that  could,  if  necessary,  be  blended 
with  other  milk  to  reduce  its  iodine  level. 

Farmers,  told  of  the  program  at  local  meet- 
ing, have  generally  been  receptive.  The 
duration  of  the  program  Is  uncertain,  but 
it  could  continue  until  late  fall,  when  farm- 
ers normally  move  their  herds  from  pasture 
to  winter  quarters. 

may  bring  price  risi 

The  program  may  result  in  an  increase  ot 
1  cent  a  quart  in  the  retail  price  of  milk. 

One  of  the  largeat  paniOjuiiith  wr.!  be  the 
Twin  City  Milk  Produterh  AuMuiuti!  i;   whose 

a.eoo  former  [ircrtuctTh  pru\uir  n.-.n-i  -'  ;).e 
fluid  milk  for  iht-  M;niifupi.lih-.s;    Pu...  iuvw 

VS'iii'f!  I,uiM-l;  l^^hl><'l<l;  ivili  prrh.Ur:;!  ^!,'tl 
;:.  ;i  :c';(i  ;  luiiiir!  nicn.brrh  II, n!  ',;.r  i  ,,.- 
l!.',,;a:  ;\  r  !i  !n!  (if  liidliir  1 :( ;  111  iiViJ  !i,'.:k  h  .Ji- 
|iiN   ih  1  111  I  i-i.h',  i.j;  u  I  It  nil  i\k  rutr 

H.:'.     !.r  ciui!     itf  1.  ^o^\l;!   nf  ItUnoiuli   IsVirlcW 
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reach  objectionable  levels  unless   corrective 
measures  are  taken." 

Mr.  Lau-son's  letter  added: 
Every  producer  ^bo  can  should  promptly 
convert  to  aged  feeding  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect his  fluid  market.  If  sufficient  niunber 
of  producers  sign  affidavits  to  voluntarily 
take  the  corrective  action  of  aged  feeding, 
iodine  131  counts  can  be  lowered  so  It  may 
not  be  necessary  for  regulatory  groups  to 
take  more  drastic  action  or  to  make  public 
announcements  of  the  situation." 


Milk  Diverted  in  Utah 
Earlier  this  month  milk  producers  in 
northeastern  Utah  were  ordered  to  divert 
milk  from  certain  areas  there  from  Salt  Lake 
City  because  of  a  sharp  rise  in  the  content 
□f  radioactive  Iodine  131. 

Dr.  G  D.  Carlyle  Thompson,  State  health 
director,  attributed  the  rise  to  atomic  test 
explosions  In  Nevada.  On  July  6,  he  noted, 
the  level  of  Iodine  131  In  the  areas  was  not 
detectable,  but  it  Jumped  to  1,660  mlcro- 
mlcrocurles  a  liter  of  milk  on  July  20.  It 
dropped  to  450  for  a  few  days  and  then  rose 
to  2,050  on  July  25.  he  noted. 

A  curie  Is  the  amount  of  radiation  given  off 
by  one  gram  of  radium.  A  mlcromlcrocurle 
13  a  millionth  part  of  a  millionth  of  a  curie. 
A  liter  Is  slightly  more  than  a  liquid  quart. 
The  recommended  limit  of  radiation  for  a 
human  being  is  36,000  niicromicrocuries  a 
year. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President,  just 
this  afternoon  Mr.  Tom  Pattison,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  director 
for  Wisconsin,  arrived  in  my  office  bear- 
ing a  memorandum  and  statement  from 
our  Wisconsin  State  Disaster  Commit- 
tee recommending  that  the  livestock  feed 
program  be  extended  to  cover  contami- 
nation of  pasture  by  radioactive  fallout, 
Tom  Pattison  is  himself  a  dairy 
farmer.  He  has  himself  had  to  sign  a 
producer's  warranty  stating  that  his 
own  cows  will  be  fed  only  stored  Iced 
beginning  this  Thursday,  August  23.  He 
thus  knows  from  personal  experience,  as 
well  as  from  his  position  as  State  FHA 
director,  what  is  involved  in  providing 
protection  from  fallout  contamination 
for  milk.  He  has  told  me  that  unless 
a  Federal  program  such  as  I  have  pro- 
posed is  immediately  authorized  individ- 
ual dairy  farmers  will  suffer  serious  fi- 
nancial injury.  Even  if  the  price  of 
milk  to  conrumers  in  affected  areas  Is 
raised  a  penny  a  quart,  as  is  proposed  in 
Minneapolis-St,  Paul,  the  financial  in- 
crement to  dairy  farmers  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  cover  the  added  costs. 
What  is  more,  I  deplore  this  method  of 
paying  the  costs.  Individual  consumers 
should  not  have  to  pay  the  price  of  nu- 
clear tests  than  should  individual  farm- 
ers. This  is  a  national  problem  and  it 
needs  to  be  solved  on  a  national  level. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
memorandum,  statement,  warranty,  and 
other  information  provided  by  Mr.  Pat- 
tison be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

August  17,  1962. 
To;  Wisconsin  State  Disaster  Committee. 
Prom :    Douglas  County  Disaster  Committee. 
Subject.     Request     for     extension     livestock 
feed  program. 
We,  hereby,  request  extension  of  the  live- 
stock feed  program  to  December  15,  1962,  at 
75   percent  of  price  support  due  to  fallout. 
Please  advise. 

Robert  L.  F.^rict,  Chairman. 


Minutes  ok  the  Douci.a.s  County   Disaster 
Committee 

Douglas,  Wis, 
The  committee  met  on  Friday,  August  17. 
1962,  at  1.30  p  m.  in  the  ASCS  county  office. 
Present:  Robert  L.  Farley,  chairman;  Ray- 
mond  E.  Polzin,  county   agent;   Virginia  E, 
Gunn,  secretary 

The  chairman  called  the  meeting  together 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  continuing  the 
livestock  feed  program  for  next  year.  The 
third  member,  William  Bernard  O'Sulllvan 
(FHAi  could  not  be  jircscnt  but  was  in  favor 
of  the  extension. 

An  aged  feeding  program  Is  scheduled  for 
this  area  (including  Douglas  County)  to 
offset  the  possibility  of  radioactive  sub- 
stance (iodine  1311  which  can  be  accumu- 
lated in  the  milk. 

To  assure  the  public  of  good  wholesome 
milk,  the  aged  feeding  program  will  begin 
September  1,  196J.  and  be  carried  on  for  at 
leajst  6  weeks  This  program  requires  con- 
siderably more  grain  than  would  normally 
be  fed  to  replace  the  second  crop  pasture  that 
we  normally  have  available  here  during  this 
period. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  to  request  the 
State  dLsaster  committee  to  extend  the  live- 
stock feed  program  to  December  15,  1962,  at 
75  percent  of  price  support. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Virginia  E.  Gunn. 

Secretary. 


collected  In  the  sale  of  milk  from  cows  fed 
aged  feed  or  any  other  additional  moneys 
collected  by  Twin  Ports  Cooperative  Dairy 
Association  specifically  for  this  program  will 
be  distributed  each  month  to  all  patrons  who 
signed  similar  guarantee  warranties  and  are 
delivering  milk  from  cows  fed  aged  feed.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  price  paid  for  grade 
A  milk  that  month, 

4,  That,  if  he  feeds  his  cows  producing 
milk  any  feed  other  than  aged  feed  during 
the  period  this  guarantee  warranty  Is  in 
effect  without  giving  notice  as  specified  in 
paragraph  2  above,  he  will  forfeit  all  right  to 
any  additional  payments  that  month  and 
agrees  that  In  satisfaction  of  damages  for 
breach  of  obligation  his  total  milk  deliveries 
for  that  month  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  man- 
ufacturing grade  II  price, 

5,  During  a  period  of  alertness  requiring 
aged  feeding,  cows  shall  be  confined  In  an 
area  that  prevents  miscellaneous  grazing  or 
eating  unaged  feed 

The  undersigned  hf^reby  acki.owledgea 
reading  and  agreeing  to  the  terms  of  this 
guarantee  warranty. 

Date  signed 

(Producer's  Signature). 
( Prod uccr's  Signature) . 


Cooperative  Extension  Work  in 
Agriculture  and  Home  Eco- 
nomics,   Statk    of    Wisconsin, 

Superior.  Wis..  August  16,  1962. 

Dick  Schuster, 

EVtRT    WaLLENFELDT, 

Vic  BuaEALow 
Wallace  Mehlberg. 

Dear  Frien-ds  Enclosed  are  some  materials 
being  used  in  explaining  the  iodine  131  sit- 
uation to  producers  In  this  milk  shed.  We 
are  now  holdirig  producer  meetings  to  sign 
up  for  stored  feeding.  While  many  objec- 
tions are  voiced  it  appears  that  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  comply.  A  premium  of  20 
cents  per  hundred  will  be  paid  for  all  who 
comply. 

Wisconsin  agents  are  a  little  uncertain 
about  where  we  stand  in  this,  but  it  looks 
like  we  have  no  choice  but  to  cooperate  with 
the  dairy  Industry  and  try  to  prevent  a 
consumer  panic. 

The  question  of  Federal  assistance  keeps 
coming  up  I'm  sure  there  will  be  a  re- 
quest to  relnstltute  the  livestock  feed  pro- 
gram. It  will  be  a  couple  of  weeks  yet 
before  our  oats  Is  harvested  and  then  It  can 
not  be  fed  for  21  days.  It  seems  like  the 
Defense  Department  rather  than  USDA 
should  be  responsible  for  the  cost  of  this 
program. 

Sincerely, 

Raymond  E.  Polsin, 
Douglas  County  Agent. 


Producer's  Guarantee  Warranty 
The  undersigned,  who  Is  a  grade  A  pa- 
droni si  delivering  milk  to  Twin  Porta  Coop- 
erative Dairy  Association  for  his  account,  does 
hereby  make  the  following  warranty  and 
g^jarantee: 

1.  That  all  grade  A  milk  delivered  for  his 
account  on  and  after  August  31,  1962,  will  be 
from  cows  which  have  been  fed  entirely  on 
aged  feed.  (Aged  feed  shall  be  feed  which 
has  been  harvested,  collected,  and  bunched 
into  stacks  or  stored  under  shelter  for  at 
least  21  days.) 

2.  That  he  will  continue  shipping  milk 
from  cows  fed  aged  feed  until  he  is  notified 
In  writing  that  this  guarantee  warranty  Is 
terminated  or  until  he  has  given  Twin  Ports 
Cooperative  Dairy  Association  written  notice 
5  days  in  advance  of  the  date  he  will  dis- 
continue this  guarantee  warranty. 

3.  That  this  guarantee  warranty  is  made 
with  the  understanding  that  any  premiums 


An  Aged  Feeding  Program  To  Reduce  Iodine 
131  Levels  for  Fluid  Milk  Consumption 
State  of  Minnesota, 

July  30.  1962. 

1.  All  milking  animals  must  be  removed 
from  pasture  and  confined  in  a  yard  where 
no  grazing  is  available.  Fencing  should  be 
adequate  to  prevent  accidental  access  to 
fresh  pasture, 

2.  Grain  and  roughage  fed  to  cattle  must 
have  been  harvested  and  stacked,  preferably 
under  cover,  for  at  least  21  days,  as  iodine 
131  has  a  half-life  of  8  days  and  it  will  be  at 
a  very  low  level  after  this  period. 

3.  Cattle  must  not  be  fed  field  chopped 
hay  or  any  other  crop  unless  it  has  been 
held  for  at  least  21  days. 

4.  If  silage  or  haylage  is  to  be  fed  it  must 
have  been  In  the  silo  for  at  least  21  days, 
therefore,  two  silos  may  be  necessary  If 
they  are  being  filled  and  fed  from  at  the 
same  time  or  some  other  means  devised  to 
Insure  adequate  storage  lime  in  the  silo 
prior  to  feeding. 

5.  If  canning  plant  refuse  is  being  fed. 
care  must  be  exercised  to  see  that  It  has  been 
harvested  at  least  21  days  prior  to  feeding, 

6.  Freshening  cows  should  be  fed  aged  feed 
for  at  least  10  days  prior  to  adding  their 
milk  to  a  bulk  supply  that  is  under  an 
emergency    aged    feeding    program, 

FALLOUT    AND    THE    MILK    PRODUCER 

You  have  all  read  or  heard  a  great  deal 
about  fallout  during  the  past  months  and 
have,  no  doubt,  been  confused  and  con- 
cerned about  the  effect  It  has  on  you,  the 
milk  producer.  I  will  make  an  attempt  this 
evening  to  give  you  a  brief  outline  of  the 
available  information  on  the  subject.  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  that  this  presenta- 
tion Is  not  made  to  alarm  you,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  is  presented  to  provide  you  with 
an  understanding  of  the  problem  before  it 
becomes  too  critical  and  causes  hasty  action 
in  a  moment  of  panic.  We  are  all  subject  to 
serious  doubts  about  the  unknown  so  I  will 
try  to  anticipate  your  questions  and  provide 
answers.  If  you  still  have  unanswered  ques- 
tions, ample  time  will  be  provided  at  the  end 
of  the  presentation  for  individual  questions. 
There  is  a  lot  still  unknown  about  this  sub- 
ject and  we  certainly  do  not  have  all  the 
answers,  but  will  attempt  to  pass  on  to  you 
what  current  knowledge  we  have. 

WHAT    1.5    FALLOUT? 

This  is  a  word  tised  to  cover  the  wide 
range  of  radioactive  material  that  settles  out 
of  the   air   following   the   testing  of   atomic 
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bombs  or  other  thermonuclear  devices.  The 
word  Is  a  general  one  and  covers  .«tron*tum, 
cesium.  Iodine,  or  any  rither  material  which 
is  radioactive.  There  is  a  very  imixjrtam 
distinction  between  fallout  from  testing  and 
that  likely  to  be  encountered  In  case  of  a 
nuclear  war.  The  amounts  of  fallout  from 
testing  which  arc  presently  being  dlscu-ved 
are  very  small.  In  contrast  to  heavy  loads  of 
fallout  that  might  occur  as  a  result  of  a 
release  of  an  atomic  bomb  during  wartime, 

WHERE    DOES    IT    COME    FROM? 

T\\c  entire  world  is  constantly  being  cov- 
ered by  natural  radlHlion  from  the  sun. 
rocks,  etc.,  but  fallout,  as  dlficu.ssrd  in  the 
news  media  these  days,  Is  etitlrriy  man- 
made  and  results  from  the  explosion  of 
weapons  or  other  devices  When  a  bomb  Is 
exploded  the  fallout  material  is  released  into 
the  upper  atmosphere  and  Is  mo\pd  around 
the  world  by  winds  at  very  high  S!>eeds. 
The  radioactive  material  praduawy  settles 
out  to  the  earth  by  means  of  rains,  snow, 
settling  dust,  etc.  You  can  see  that  explo- 
sions released  anywhere  in  the  world  can 
cause  fallout  anywhere,  depending  to  a 
large  extent  on  weather  conditions,  and  can 
continue  for  many  years  In  the  future. 
Because  of  these  facts,  we  must  remember 
ue  can  be  subject  to  fallout  from  tests  made 
anywhere  in  the  world  and  so  have  little 
control  over  the  amount  or  extent  of  the 
fallout,  even  if  we  were  to  discontinue  our 
own  series  of  tests. 

what    does    fallout    MEAN    TO    THE    MILK 
PRODUCER? 

As  you  know,  much  of  the  publicity  on 
fallout  has,  unfortunately,  left  the  impres- 
sion that  milk  contains  more  fallout  than 
other  forms  of  food.  It  should  be  under- 
sto<:<d  that  some  (.)f  the  reasons  fur  testing 
milk  are  that  It  Is  universally  produced  every 
day,  is  used  by  a  wide  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  is  a  convenient  medium  for  test- 
ing. As  much  of  the  early  testing  was  large- 
ly confined  to  milk,  reports  were  usually  in 
terms  of  the  amount  uf  faliout  present  in 
milk  and  the  consuming  public  6cx>n  asso- 
ciated fallout  with  milk  and.  In  some  In- 
stances, may  have  been  Influenced  to  curtail 
their  milk  consumption,  llils  trend  is  very 
Important  to  the  producers,  as  a  reduction 
in  consumption  inevitably  leads  to  lower 
prices  to  producers.  If  the  trend  continues 
and  nothing  Is  done,  possible  loss  of  markets 
for  milk  will  be  the  result, 

IS    FALLOUT    A    PROBLEM    FOR    MILK    ALONE? 

In  most  cases  the  problem  of  fHllout  Is 
Just  as  serious  for  other  foods  as  it  is  for 
milk,  but,  for  the  reasons  indicated,  milk 
has  been  the  culprit  In  the  minds  of  many 
people.  We  In  the  dairy  industry  should 
not  try  to  get  off  the  h<x}k  by  implicating 
other  foods,  but  we  should  have  an  under- 
standing of  the  problem  so  we  can  defend 
our  own  product.  Fallout  such  as  stron- 
tium 90  falls  to  the  ground  and  contami- 
nates all  material  It  can  be  absorbed  by 
growing  plants  and  vegetables  and  be  con- 
sumed in  that  manner  or  it  can  be  eaten  by 
the  cow  and  transferred  to  milk  and  then 
consumed.  Fallout  such  as  iodine  131  falls 
to  the  ground  and  contaminates  all  mate- 
rial, is  eaten  by  the  cow  and  transferred  to 
the  milk.  However,  there  are  two  reasons 
why  iodine  131  presents  a  special  problem 
for  the  fluid  milk  Industry, 

1.  Milk  makes  up  the  major  portion  of  the 
diet  of  Infants,  which  are  the  most  suscepti- 
ble age  group,  and  any  iodine  131  in  the  diet 
of  pregnant  women  or  nursing  mothers  can 
also  cause  problems  for  the  very  young  child. 

2.  Iodine  131  Is  present  on  the  above- 
ground  portion  of  any  plants  or  vegetables, 
but,  as  there  is  usually  considerable  delay 
between  harvest  and  consumption,  the 
natural  decay  of  radioactive  hxiine  has  great- 
ly reduced  the  level. 
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It  Is  because  of  these  two  facts  that  Io- 
dine 131  presents  a  more  serious  problem  in 
milk  than  in  other  foods. 

WHAT    IS   THE    CURRENT    FALLOUT   PROBLEM? 

Mary  of  you  are,  no  doubt,  puzzled  by  the 
shift  of  emphasis  from  strontium  00  to  io- 
dine 131,  This  is  not  entirely  a  change  be- 
cause of  the  change  In  levels,  but  rather  is 
brought  about  by  a  better  understanding  of 
the  problem.  Strontium  levels  have  never 
been  extremely  high  and  are  currently  at 
levels  that  cause  very  little  concern  Iodine 
131  Is  much  better  understood  now  and  Is 
causing  concern  I  will  try  to  briefly  ex- 
plain some  facts  about  this  problem  Radio- 
active  Iodine  Is  a  very  short  lived  material. 
The  total  amount  Is  reduced  by  half  about 
every  8  days,  so  that  after  about  30  days 
following  the  test,  there  Is  very  little  radio- 
active material  left. 

Because  the  cow  rapidly  converts  grass  to 
milk  and  milk  is  consumed  very  soon  after 
production,  the  material  is  transferred  to 
the  consumer  before  it  has  had  time  to  decay. 
Whereas,  in  the  case  of  meat,  vegetables, 
grain,  etc.,  this  time  before  consumption  is 
much  longer.  While  Iodine  131.  as  fallout, 
presents  a  problem  that  is  essentially  one  for 
the  milk  Industry,  it  also  brings  with  it  an 
encotiraglng  fact  that  it  makes  it  possible, 
because  of  Its  very  short  life,  for  the  milk 
producer  to  make  some  contribution  toward 
control  In  dairy  prcxlucts. 

WHY     IS    IODINE     131     A     PARTICLOARLY     SERIOUS 

PROBLEM? 

I(Xllne  is  absorbed  by  the  th3rroid  gland 
of  humans  .ind  there  Is  concern  that  excess 
levels  of  iodine  131  can  cause  damage  to  the 
very  young  thyroid  gland.  This  means  that 
It  is  important  to  young  children  and,  when 
you  consider  the  bulk  of  their  diet  comes 
from  milk,  there  Is  good  reason  to  be  con- 
cerned. As  a  general  rule,  the  only  segment 
of  the  population  that  needs  to  be  concerned 
are  children  under  1  year  of  age,  pregnant 
women,  and  nursing  mothers,  as  the  thyroid 
gland  of  pe<jple  over  1  year  of  age  Is  less  sen- 
sitive to  damage.  While  this  segment  of  the 
population  makes  up  less  than  5  p>ercent  of 
the  total,  we  must  remember  that  all  people 
are  not  going  to  consider  the  facts:  It  Is  only 
natural  for  the  mother  to  feel  that  milk 
tinsuitable  for  her  1 -year-old  Is  also  unsuit- 
able for  her  other  children  so  it  would  seem 
neces-sary  to  have  a  total  milk  supply  that 
is  relatively  free  of  Iodine  131  in  order  to 
make  a  major  contribution  to  the  reduction 
of  fear  from  this  source  and  prot-ect  your 
fluid  milk  market. 

WHAT    ARE    SOME    POSSIBLE    CONTROL    MEA.SURES' 

Since  the  middle  of  June,  your  staff  has 
had  many  meetings  with  other  producer 
groups,  milk  dealers,  local  and  State  regula- 
tory people  and  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice and  others  in  Washington,  to  discuss 
and  evaluate  all  possible  control  measures. 
There  are  several  methods  available,  none  of 
which  are  completely  satisfactory  and  some 
of  which  would  be  extremely  unsatisfactory. 

1  Suspension  of  bomb  testing  or  a  change 
in  time  of  testing.  This  is,  of  course,  a  po- 
litical Issue  and  involves  national  security 
and  IS  Ijeyond  the  control  of  the  dairy  indus- 
try. The  timing  of  testing  could  be  con- 
trolled in  this  country  so  that  if  it  took 
place  m  the  winter  iodine  131  would  have 
all  disappeared  before  it  could  get  onto  pas- 
tures; however,  we  have  no  control  over  the 
testing  by  other  nations  so  this  method 
would  seem  to  be  of  little  value  in  our  cur- 
rent or  future  problems, 

2.  Aging  of  milk  prior  to  sale  or  consump- 
tion is  another  possible  way  of  control,  as 
this  would  provide  time  for  the  decay  of 
iodine  131  before  it  was  consumed.  If  milk 
could  be  held  for  8  days  after  production,  the 
radioactive  level  would  be  reduced  by  half 
Think  of  your  own  situation  Could  you 
store  milk  so  you  would  always  have  8-day- 


old  milk  to  drink?  It  would  be  very  dlfT- 
cult.  The  problem  would  be  even  more  dif- 
ficult for  a  dairy,  as  necessary  storage 
capacity  would  be  tremendous  As  there  are 
serious  objections  to  the  prcxluctlon  of  a 
special  milk  for  this  susceptible  group  of  in- 
dividuals, it  would  seem,  impractical  to  rely 
on  this  method, 

3.  It  has  been  suggested  it  would  be  possible 
to  bring  In  supplies  to  a  contaminated  area 
from  one  with  lower  levels  of  contamina- 
tion. The  methods  of  dally  evaluation  to 
determine  if  the  stipply  is  safe  are  not  avail- 
able. An  area  that  is  clear  today  may  be 
contaminated  tomorrow,  sn  problems  of  gup- 
ply  management  would  make  this  method 
very  impractical  and  oJTcr  very  little  po',;tlv»» 
control.  This  Is  not  'ust  a  problem  and 
could  occur  anywhere  in  the  Nation  at  any 
time 

4  Use  of  evaporated  milk,  sterile  mi'.k,  or 
reconstituted  dry  milk  has  been  most  often 
mentioned,  as  this  milk  has  been  stored  for 
a  long  period  of  time  and  the  presence  of 
Iodine  131  would  have  dissipated  during  this 
period.  This  is  the  procedure  being  followed 
and  advocated  by  tho.^e  groups  who  are 
panicking  and  not  Ftudv:::g  the  facts  Such 
a  change  In  the  wholesale  milk  consumption 
of  our  Nation  would  wreck  the  fluid  milk 
market  and  would  eventually  be  disastrous 
to  the  Industry  and  the  nutritional  health 
of  the  consumer. 

5.  Controlled  feeding  of  milking  animals  to 
Insure  that  they  do  not  eat  contaminated 
feed  seems  to  offer  the  best  solution.  Other 
markets  throughout  the  Nation  have  also 
arrived  at  this  same  conclusion.  We  are 
well  aware  that  this  addition  to  our  milk 
supply  is  through  no  fault  of  the  producer 
and  to  place  the  burden  on  him  at  first 
seems  unfair.  Testing  of  bombs  is  being 
done  for  the  general  national  security  and, 
of  course,  when  changes  are  made,  some 
people  suffer — often  unfairly.  As  an  ex- 
ample, when  tractors  took  o\-er  on  farms. 
the  horse  breeders  and  the  harnessmakers 
suffered,  but  no  one  seriously  suggested 
that  we  not  use  tractors.  However,  in  this 
situation,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  consumer  will  be  asked  to  share  some 
of  the  additional  costs  but  It  Is  up  to  the 
producer  to  do  everything  pcasslble  to  pro- 
tect his  market  as  the  first  requirement  in 
this  step  that  is  so  vital, 

HOW    DOES    CONTROLLED    FEEDING    HELP' 

Remember  two  facts  previously  presented, 
I  1 )  Fallout  settles  on  the  forage,  is  con- 
sumed by  the  cow,  and  passes  Into  the  milk; 
(2)  Iodine  131  dissipates  In  about  30  days. 
If  an  emergency  situation  should  develop,  It 
would  be  possible  to  substantially  reduce 
Iodine  131  In  our  milk  by  removing  cows 
from  fresh  forage  and  feeding  them  grain 
and  roughage  that  has  been  harvested  and 
stored  in  piles  or  under  cover  for  at  least 
3  weeks.  This  would  be  feed  on  which  lodiiie 
131  present  would  have  already  decayed,  so 
very  little  would  be  able  to  pass  through  the 
animal  Into  the  milk  supply. 

OUTLINE     OF     PROCEDURE 

After  discussion  with  many  groups  of  pro- 
ducers, regulatory  officials,  and  others,  the 
following  procedure  has  been  suggested  for  a 
uniform,  statewide  program  to  Insure  a  milk 
supply  with  a  low  level  of  lc)dine  131  if  and 
when  an  alert  situation  should  develop 
Such  a  program  will  enable  producers  for 
the  first  time  to  have  a  concrete  answer  to 
adverse  publicity  Scare  tactics  can  be  an- 
swered with  the  Information  that  producers 
are  prepared  to  provide  a  wholesom^e  milk 
supply  If  an  emergency  arises. 

1.  When  the  U  S  Public  Health  Service  or 
authorized  agency  announces  that  this  area 
is  in  the  danger  zone  and  emergency  meas- 
ures are  needed,  producers  should  be  ready 
to  Implement  the  plan  of  aged  feeding  raj)- 
Idly.  Some  advance  warning  should  be  pos- 
sible— this  might  be  only  4  or  5  days. 
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2  We  will  immediately  mail  afflda%-its  to 
all  grade  A  producers  and  advise  them  of  the 
estimated  premium  they  would  receive  for 
milk  from  aged  feed.  Each  producer  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  sign  that  he  would 
produce  all  his  milk  from  aged  feed  within  5 
days  from  the  date  of  the  affidavit.  Affidavits 
are  to  be  returned  within  5  days. 

3.  The  producer  organization  would  im- 
mediately evaluate  the  number  of  returned 
affidavits  to  estimate  the  percent  of  com- 
pliance and  the  approximate  effect  this  effect 
would  have  on  the  radioactive  iodine  level. 

4  Public  Health  Service  would  continue  to 
advise  the  producer  groups  of  testing  results 
and  notify  them  when  they  felt  the  alert  pe- 
riod had  expired 

5.  The  percent  of  affidavits  returned  would 
furnish  a  guide  or  information  which  might 
be  helpful  in  determining  whether  or  not  it 
might  become  necessary  to  either  establish  a 
higher  premium  or  segregate  milk  at  pickup. 

6.  Health  department  personnel,  fieldmen. 
and  others  would  be  expected  to  report  any 
violations,  "ind  so  forth. 

I  have  attempted  to  give  you  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  problem  the  industry  faces  and  a 
possible  solution.  We  would  like  to  em- 
phasize that  there  is  no  need  to  panic.  We 
are  constantly  being  advised  by  our  State 
board  of  health  and  the  US.  Public  Health 
Service  of  the  situation  and  we  will  be  alerted 
In  time  to  Implement  the  plan.  We  feel  it  Is 
Important  that  you  all  know  the  situation 
and  are  familiar  with  the  subject.  It  Is 
much  easier  to  do  this  at  a  time  when  we 
are  not  under  pressure  than  it  would  be  in  a 
time  of  emergency.  I  am  sure  there  are  many 
questions  left  unanswered  so  let's  have 
plenty  of  discussion  so  we  can  all  become 
familiar  with  the  problem  that  could  ad- 
versely affect  our  business,  if  not  properly 
controlled. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  feed  owned  by  CCC  avail- 
able to  producers  of  milk  when  necessary 
to  assure  a  supply  of  milk  free  of  radio- 
active fallout  contamination.  Feed 
might  be  made  available  at  such  prices 
and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  de- 
termined appropriate  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

This  amendment  would  permit  supple- 
menting supplies  of  stored  feed  available 
commercially  when  countermeasures 
against  radioactive  fallout  require  taking 
cattle  off  of  pasture  and  other  contami- 
nated fresh  feed. 

At  present  there  is  no  apparent  short- 
age of  stored  feeds.  Hay  supplies  in 
areas  most  likely  to  be  affected  by  fallout 
are  above  normal  and  high  levels  of 
grain  and  concentrate  feed  are,  or  will 
shortly  be,  in  effect  for  the  winter 
months  m  these  areas.  The  Department 
is  studying  the  situation  and  will  make 
such  recommendation,  as  early  as  possi- 
ble, as  it  feels  is  required  under  the  cir- 
cumstances 

Mr.  President.  I  have  discussed  the 
amendment  with  my  good  friend  from 
Wisconsin.  I  am  willing  to  take  it  to 
conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  for 
himself  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  colleague  [Mr.  McCarthy], 
who  is  unavoidably  absent  because  of  an 


operation  on  his  young  daughter,  and  for 
mvself  I  call  up  the  amendment  identi- 
fied as  ••8-16-62— A." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  91,  be- 
tween lines  7  and  8,  it  is  proposed  to  in- 
sert the  following: 

SUBTITLE    C^DAIRT 

Sec  326  Tlie  current  rate  of  production 
and  marketing  of  milk  In  the  continental 
United  States,  excluding  Alaska.  Is  such  as 
will  result  In  excessive  and  burdensome  sup- 
plies of  milk  and  other  dairy  products  during 
the   period   ending  March  31.   1964. 

In  order  to  afford  producers  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  means  by  which  they  can  on 
a  C'  -mpensated  basis  voluntarily  adjust  their 
marketings  of  milk  during  the  period  ending 
March  31.  1964.  more  nearly  to  equal  demand 
and  thus  reduce  Government  purchases  un- 
der its  price  support  program,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Is  hereby  authorized,  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  to  carry 
out  for  the  period  ending  March  31,  1964.  an 
emergency  dairy  surplus  reduction  payments 
program  as  set  forth  In  the  following  sec- 
tions of  this  subtitle. 

Sec.  327.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion is  hereby  authorized  to  make  surplus 
reduction  payments  to  producers  In  conti- 
nental United  States,  excluding  Alaska,  who 
agree  to  reduce,  during  any  one  or  more 
quarterly  marketing  periods,  starting  on  or 
after  Onober  1,  1962,  and  ending  March  31, 
1964.  their  marketings  to  a  level  not  (1)  less 
than  10  per  centum  or  (11)  more  than  the 
larger  of  25  per  centum  or  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  of  milk  below  their  normal  marketing 
levels  established  pursuant  to  section  328  of 
this  Act  of  each  such  quarterly  marketing 
peri(xl  Such  payments  shall  not  exceed  (I) 
$2  50  per  hundredweight  of  mftk,  basis  3.82 
per  centum  butterfat  content,  (11)  such 
rates  i%s  the  Secretary  determines  will  effec- 
tuate voluntary  reduction  in  marketings  by 
producers,  or  (111)  the  cost  of  acquiring  such 
milk  in  the  form  of  dairy  products  had  such 
milk  been  marketed.  A  producer  who  falls 
u^  reduce  his  marketings  to  the  extent  re- 
quired by  his  agreement  shall  be  eligible  to 
the  surplus  reduction  payment  on  the  quan- 
tity by  which  he  actually  reduced  his  mar- 
ketings below  his  normal  marketing  level, 
provided  he  reduces  by  as  much  as  10  per 
centum  of  his  normal  marketing  level,  but 
the  aniount  of  such  payment  shall  be  re- 
duced by  an  amount  equal  to  20  per  centum 
of  what  would  have  been  the  payment  on  the 
quantity  of  milk  which  he  failed  to  reduce. 
Agreements  entered  Into  hereunder  may 
contain  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  the  emergency  dairy  surplus 
reduction  payments  program  and  to  assure 
that  a  producer's  reduction  In  marketings 
i.'i  not  offset  through  a  transfer  of  his  milk 
cows  t.o  another  producer  for  the  production 
and  marketing  of  milk. 

Sec.  328.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
normal  marketing  level  for  each  producer 
In  the  continental  United  States,  excluding 
Alaska,  who  desires  to  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment with  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
pursuant  to  section  327  of  this  Act.  Such 
normal  marketing  level  shall  be  the  number 
of  pounds  of  milk,  or  the  number  of  pounds 
of  milkfat,  or  such  units  of  dairy  products  as 
the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate  for  the 
administration  of  this  subtitle  which  Is  the 
lower  of  (1)  the  producer's  marketings  dur- 
ing the  marketing  year  ending  March  31, 
1962,  or  (11)  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  what 
would  be  marketed  in  a  marketing  year  by 
the  producer  based  on  the  rate  of  his  mar- 
ketings when  he  enters  into  the  agreement 
with  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  ad- 
Justed  for  seasonal  variation.     In  establish- 


ing a  normal  marketing  level,  the  Secret.ary 
shall  make  such  adjustments  in  the  pro- 
ducer's 1961-62  marketings  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary for  flood,  drought,  disease  of  herd,  per- 
sonal health,  or  other  abnormal  conditions 
affecting  production  or  marketing,  including 
the  fact  that  the  producer  may  have  com- 
menced production  and  marketing  after 
April  1,  1961.  A  producer's  normal  market- 
ing level  for  the  marketing  year  shall  be 
apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  quar- 
terly marketing  periods  thereof  In  accord- 
ance with  the  producer's  prior  marketing 
pattern,  subject  to  such  adjustments  as  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary  to  enable  the 
producer  to  carry  out  his  herd  management 
plans  for  the  marketing  year.  The  quantity  - 
thus  apportioned  to  a  quarterly  marketing 
period  shall  be  the  producer's  normal  mar- 
keting level  for  such  period. 

Sec.  329.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
conversion  factors  as  he  deems  necessary 
for  use  In  determining  the  quantity  of  milk 
marketed  by  producers  who  market  their 
milk  In  the  form  of  farm -separated  cream, 
butterfat,  and  other  dairy  products. 

Sec.  330.  The  quantity  of  milk  reduced  by  a 
producer  pursuant  to  his  agreement  under 
this  Act  shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
produced  and  markC/Cd  by  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  his  production  or  mar- 
keting history  under  any  farm  program  in 
which  such  history  may  become  a  factor. 
A  producer  who  moves  from  one  area  to 
another  and  there  engages  In  the  production 
and  marketing  of  milk  may  take  with  him 
all  or  any  portion  of  his  normal  marketing 
level. 

Sec.  331.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion may  make  supplemental  payments  to 
producers  of  milk  for  maufacturlng  who 
enter  Into  agreements  under  section  327, 
which  shall  be  In  addition  to  the  surplus  re- 
duction payments  made  to  such  producers. 
The  amount  of  such  a  supplemental  pay- 
ment to  be  made  with  respect  to  the  quantity 
of  milk  marketed  by  a  producer  may  not 
exceed  the  difference  between  the  United 
States  average  price  at  wholesale  of  milk 
for  manufacturing  and  90  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  for  that  quantity  of  such  milk. 

Sec.  332.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  are  necessary  for  the 
enforcement  and  the  effective  administration 
of  this  subtitle. 

(b)  Costs  Incurred  In  the  carrying  out  of 
the  provisions  of  this  subtitle  shall  be  borne 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
shall  be  considered  as  nonadmlnlstratlve 
expenses  of  the  Corporation. 

Sec.  333.  Whenever  normal  marketing 
levels  are  established  under  this  subtitle, 
notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937 
(7  U.S.C.  601  et  seq.) .  any  order  Issued  under 
section  8c  thereof  shall  In  addition  to  the 
provisions  In  section  8c  (5)  and  (7)  contain 
provisions  for  an  adjustment  In  the  uniform 
price  for  producers  receiving  surplus  reduc- 
tion payments  for  marketings  below  their 
normal  marketing  level.  Under  such  provi- 
sions the  total  payments  to  such  producers 
under  an  order  shall  be  equal  to  (1)  the 
uniform  price  multiplied  by  their  normal 
marketing  level  minus  (2)  the  lowest  class 
price  under  the  order  multiplied  by  the 
amount  by  which  such  producers  have  re- 
duced marketings  below  their  normal  mar- 
keting level.  In  the  computation  of  the 
uniform  price  there  shall  be  included,  at 
the  lowest  class  price,  the  volume  of  milk 
upon  which  producers  will  be  entitled  to 
surplus  reduction  payments.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  a  producer's  normal 
marketing  level  shall  be  apportioned  on  a 
monthly  basis.  In  the  case  of  a  producer, 
part  of  whose  normal  marketing  level  Is 
based  on  marketings  which  were  not  subject 
to  regulation  under  the  order  during  the 
representative  period,  the  Secretary  shall 
apportion  such  producer's  normal  marketing 
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level  in  accordance  with  his  deliveries  of 
milk  In  such  representative  period  and  the 
reduction  In  deliveries  from  the  amount  ap- 
portioned to  the  marketing  area  shall  be 
considered  in  the  calculation  of  the  uniform 
price  and  payment  under  such  order.  The 
Incorporation  of  provisions  in  an  order  here- 
under shall  be  subject  to  tlie  same  pro- 
cedural requirements  of  the  Act  as  other 
provisions  under  section  8c. 

8»c.  334.  No  person  engaged  In  the  pur- 
ciiase  or  handling  of  milk,  milk  fat,  or  dairy 
products  shall  discriminate  against  any  pro- 
ducer who  enters  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Commodity  Credit  CarjxDrutlon  pursuant 
to  this  Art  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion shall  not  purchase  dairy  products  from 
any  person  whom  the  Secretary  determines 
practices  such  discrimination.  The  several 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  original  Jurisdiction  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine controversies  arising  under  this  section, 
without  regard  to  the  amount  In  contro- 
versy, and  to  enjoin  and  restrain  any  person 
or  persons  from  discriminating  or  conspiring 
to  discriminate  against  any  producer  In 
violation  of  this  section. 

Sec.  335.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section  201 
(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  the  Secretary  may,  in  carrying  out 
the  emergency  dairy  program  authorized  in 
this  subtitle,  establish  price  supports  for 
milk  and  butterfat  at  such  level  between 
70  and  75  per  centum  of  the  parity  price 
therefor  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

(b)  Tlie  authority  granted  by  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (ai  of  this  section  shall 
become   effective   on   April    1.    1963. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY".  Mr.  President,  my 
colleapue.  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy),  is  the  main  sponsor  of 
the  amendment,  and  I  am  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  Pre^sident,  this  amendment  would 
add  a  dairy  p  -ogram  to  the  Senate  bill. 
It  IS  an  emergi^ncy  measure  and  it  would 
be  in  force  for  18  months,  starting  Oc- 
tober 1. 

I  believe  Senate  approval  of  a  dairy 
program  this  year  is  of  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  welfare  of  the  dairy  farmers 
of  the  Nation,  as  well  a.s  a  resi)onsible 
action  to  reduce  the  excessive  Govern- 
ment-held surpluses  of  dairy  products 
and  the  extremely  high  Government 
costs  under  the  existing  program. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  di.sputes  the 
seriousness  of  the  dairy  situation.  Dairy 
farmers  are  crcatly  concerned  and  repre- 
sentatives of  tne  major  dairy  producer 
groups  are  apprehensive.  I  repret  these 
representatives  have  not  been  able  to 
agree  on  recommendations  for  a  pro- 
gram but  at  he  same  time  I  do  not 
believe  the  Congress  is  relieved  of  the  re- 
sponsibility to  :ict  on  an  emergency  pro- 
gram because  prixiucer  groups  are 
unable  to  agree  We  have  an  opportunity 
at  this  time  to  take  a  constructive  step 
to  reduce  Government  costs,  to  improve 
dairy  income,  and  to  prevent  accumu- 
lation of  Government-held  surpluses. 

A  well-balanced  dairy  industry  is  of 
direct  value  to  everyone  in  the  Nation. 
Milk  is  used  in  every  home  and  it  is  of 
particular  importance  for  the  health  of 
children.  Milk  is  produced  in  every 
State  of  the  Nation. 

Yet  the  distress  of  this  industry  is 
reaching  emergency  proportions.  In  his 
letter  of  last  week  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  IMi.  EllenderI,  Secretary 
Freeman  statec  : 

The  dairy  price  support  program  is  now 
reaching  an  extremely  critical  situation. 


The  Secretary  was  specific  about  the 
need  for  action.  He  wrote  in  the  same 
letter: 

In  my  opinion  there  Is  an  urgent  and 
Immediate  need  for  legislative  action  in 
order  to  prevent  a  debacle  with  the  most 
serif  us  consequences  for  dairy  farmers,  con- 
sumers, and  taxpayers. 

The  fact  is  that  the  existing  dairy 
legislation,  regardless  of  its  merits  in 
the  past,  is  not  accomplishing  its  pur- 
pose under  present  law,  milk  and  dairy- 
products  are  supported  at  a  minimum 
of  75  percent  of  parity,  and  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  is  obligated 
to  make  purchases  necessary  to  main- 
tain that  level  Yet  dairy  income  will 
be  down  from  $250  million  to  $300  mil- 
lion this  year — reflecting  the  obligatory 
cut  in  price  supports  of  last  April  1  from 
82  to  75  percent  of  parity.  Yet  tlie  net 
cost  of  the  dairy  price  support  operation 
for  the  last  marketing  year  totaled  $597 
million,  and  the  Department  has  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  for  this  year  will 
be  $550  million.  The  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  purchasing  dairy  products 
for  price  support  puiTX)ses  at  the  equiva- 
lent of  an  annual  rate  of  10.5  billion 
pounds  of  the  annual  marketings  of  119.3 
billion  pounds — which  means  the  equiv- 
alent of  about  10  percent  of  the  mar- 
ketings of  milk. 

The  cost  of  the  dairy  program  has 
reached  an  aUtime  high.  Secretary 
Freeman  stated  in  his  letter  of  August 
15  to  ihe  Senator  from.  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
EllenderI ; 

Tliese  Government  expenditures  amount 
t-o  5'0  cents  for  each  100  pounds  of  milk 
marketed  by  U.S.  dairy  farmers  during  1961- 
62.  •  •  •  The  cost  of  price  support  opera- 
tions for  the  amount  of  milk  produced  dur- 
ing the  year  by  an  average  dairy  cow  comes 
to  $36;  the  cost  for  a  herd  of  30  average 
milk  cows  for  the  year  was  J  1.080. 

It  is  expected  that  the  CCC  will  have 
to  acquire  400  million  pounds  of  butter, 
250  million  pounds  of  cheese,  and  1.2  bil- 
lion pounds  of  dried  milk  this  year. 

The  storage  of  butter  has  already 
nearly  reached  capacity,  and  Secretary 
Freeman  states: 

Bec.iU.-^e  space  Is  not  available  locally,  we 
are  already  required  to  ship  butter  from 
Minneapolis  to  the  S'.iuih  for  st-^-age.  neces- 
sitating extra  tran.-^portation  costs  of  1  to 
4  cents  per  pound  before  Its  ultimate  dis- 
position will  be  p.jssible,  •  •  •  We  are  face 
to  face  with  the  prospect  within  a  few 
months  of  having  no  place  to  put  butter 
acquired  through  price-support  purchases. 

The  dairy  farmers  of  the  Nation  have 
been  severely  criticized  for  not  cutting 
down  on  production  and  for  not  initiat- 
ing a  self-help  program.  But  in  the 
practical  operations  of  the  farm  market, 
can  we  censure  the  individual  farmer  for 
the  fact  of  excess  production?  Can  we 
with  justice  chastise  and  threaten  him 
because  of  surpluses?  The  last  census 
showed  that  there  were  more  than  800  - 
000  farms  in  the  Nation  that  reported 
sales  of  whole  milk,  and  more  than  250.- 
000  farms  reported  sales  of  cream.  If 
the  individual  farmer  determines  to  cut 
back  10  percent  of  his  marketings,  does 
he  have  any  guarantee  that  total  pro- 
duction will  drop?     Does  he  have  any 


guarantee  that  his  neighbors  will  like- 
wise reduce  Uieir  pr(^ action?    From  his 
viewpoint,  the  only  certam  thing  is  that 
his  income  will  drop. 
As  Secretary  Freeman  stated: 

Individual  <iairy  farmers  are  continuing  to 
Improve  tixeir  efl&clency  and  increase  produc- 
tion at  a  rapid  rate.  At  present  milk  prices, 
this  Is  the  only  means  the  individual  dairy 
farmer  has  of  maintaining  his  gross  Income 
In  the  face  of  continually  Increasing  pro- 
duction  costs. 

I  do  net  belie\e  we  should  be  too  hard 
on  the  individual  dairy  farmer  for  failing 
to  reduce  production.  I  think  we  must 
admit  present  law  docs  not  really  con- 
tain any  procedure  by  which  dairy  farm- 
ers can  carry  out  an  effective  reduction 
program.  My  discussions  with  dairy 
farmers  and  dairy  industry  leaders  indi- 
cate that,  on  the  whole,  Uiey  would  wel- 
come a  procedure  by  wliich  they  could 
make  adjustments,  but  they  are  fearful 
of  any  cliange  in  the  present  law  unless 
the  method  of  adjustment  provides  safe- 
guards to  maintain  their  already-  low 
income. 

Our  amendment  provides  a  procedure 
for  a  fair  and  reasonable  ad.iui;tment.  It 
is  a  voluntary  program.  It  does  not  im- 
pose any  mandatory  quotas  and  it  does 
not  require  a  referendum.  It  is  not  of- 
fered as  a  final  or  permanent  solution, 
but  as  an  emergency  measure  to  be  ef- 
fective over  the  next  year  and  a  half. 
It  is  designed  to  increase  the  net  income 
of  the  average  cooperator  and  to  cut 
down  on  Government  costs  and  Govern- 
ment-held surpluses.  It  would  provide 
valuable  experience  and  a  basis  for  ef- 
fective permanent  legislation. 

The  bill  approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  H.R.  12391.  contains  a 
dairy  program  to  encourage  milk  pro- 
ducers to  make  voluntary  reductions  in 
their  marketings.  Under  the  House  bill 
producer?  would  be  paid  up  to  S2.50  per 
hundred  for  reduction  of  from  10  to  25 
percent  of  their  averaize  marketing  for 
1961. 

The  House  program  is  a  minimum  ap- 
proach, tut  It  docs  not  offer  much  pros- 
pect of  reducing  the  surplus  to  a  sig- 
nificant degree  or  of  improving  the 
income  of  dairy  farmers. 

Our  amendment  generally  incorpo- 
rat<''s  the  House  provisions.  It  would 
provide  for  surplus  reduction  iJayments 
to  producers  of  up  to  $2.50  per  hundred 
on  the  quantity  by  which  they  reduce 
their  production.  It  also  would  ixrmit 
producers  in  Federal  order  markets  to 
make  adjustments  in  their  marketings  at 
the  surplus  price  rather  than  at  the  blend 
price  and  thus  would  safeguard  their 
share  of  the  class  I  market 

The  important  addition  of  our  amend- 
ment is  the  provision  to  permit  the 
Secretary  of  Agricultuie  to  make  sup- 
plemental payments  to  cooperating  pro- 
ducers of  milk  in  addition  to  the  surplus 
reduction  payments.  The  amount  of 
the  supplemental  payment  would  be  set 
by  the  Secretary  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
the  difference  between  the  U.S.  average 
price  at  wholesale  of  milk  for  manu- 
facturing purposes  and  &0  percent  of 
parity  for  that  quantity. 
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The  Secretarv  would  also  be  permitted  at  his  discretion,  to  improve  the  income  Payment  program  with  market  price  at  $2.90 

to    set    the    general    minimum    support  of  dairy  farmers  and  to  meet  the  prob-  <70  percent  of  jMrity) .  1963-64  marketing 

price  at  between  70  and  75  percent  of  lem  of  dairv  surpluses  and  costs  over  the  ^^^''    Continued 

parity,  but  this  authority  would  not  be  next  18  months.  program  expendittjhes— Continued 

effective  until  after  the  end  of  the  cur-  in  summary    the   amendment  would  Supplemental   payments   on 

rent    marketing   year,    March    31.    1963.  provide-  ^'^^      million       hundred- 

This  authority  would  not  replace  the  ex-  First.  A    voluntary,    emergency    pro-  Ttfo'^ent^'^er  hundred - 

istin?  law  but  simply  would  provide  for  gram;  no  mandatory  quotas  and  no  pro-        weight' $219,000,000 

a  temporary  exception  when  the  emer-  ducer  referendum.  Purchases    of     600    million 

gency  program  is  in  operation.  Second    Effective  for  18  months.  Oc-        pounds  NFIM « 90,000.000 

Our    amendment    is   based    upon    the  ^0^^^.  ^    iggo,  to  March  31,  1964.       '                        ^  ^  ,                              

same  procedure  employed  m  the  emer-  xhird    Surplus  reduction  payments  for  Total      program     ex- 

gency   feed   gram   program   of  the  past  ^^^^^  producers  who  choose  to  partici-                      penditure. 489,  ooo.  ooo 

2    years.     The    surplu.s    reduction    pay-  pate:  payments  of  up  to  $2.50  per  hun-  ,pp,ct on  a  cooperating 

ments  of  milk  are  to  be  the  equivalent  ^redweight  on  amount  of  average  mar-  '"'"^  pho^u?^'^         ° 

to    the    payments    on    acreage    diverted  ^^^^         reduced,     between     10     and     25  p^^^^^,     «ross  Tom     1 000 

from   feed  grain  production.     The  sup-  ^^..^^.^t  hqcoH  .^r^  r,,^,-Tv,Qi  marirpHntTc  fnr  ^^'^^s^"'^     ^ross     irom     i.uoo 

,Mcm«r.tai   ,i^vmonr=.  nn   thf>  miit   m n r  pcrcent  based  on  noiTnal  marketings  lor  hundredweights  of  mlUc„                  3,110 

plemental  payments  on  the  milk  mai-  ^^^  1961-62  marketing  year— March  31,  ^                                                - 

keted  by  those  choosing  to  enter  the  re-  ^gg^    ^^  ^^.^^.^^^  ^^    ^q^^.  Under    McCarthy-Humphrey 

duction  program  are  to  be  equivalent  to  pourth.  Supplemental     payments     to  program: 

the  difference  between  the  support  price  participating;    paid    on    quantity  Market     return     on     900 

offered    feed    gram    producers    and   the  ^^^^.^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^j^^            hundredweights 2.610 

market  level  at  which    hose  who  do  not  ^^^^^.^^^^  between  the  U.S.  average  price  Surplus     reduction     pay- 

enter  the  program  sel    their  feed  grains.  ^      ^  ,       ,       f  „,,ii,  f^,.  rv,oT,,,foot,VT-incr            ments 100 

In  the  dairv  nroeram  it  is  not  Dossible  ^^  ^^^olesale  of  milk  for  manufacturing  supplemental   payment...                        860 

in  the  dairj  piogram  it  isnot  possiDie  and  90  percent  of  parity  for  that  quantity            "^^                 ^'               

to  mamtair  different  prices  m  precisely  ^^  ^^^^  ^^,^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^_ 

the  same  manner  as  in  the  feed  grain  Authority  for  the  Secretary  to                  dredweights 3.160 

program  because  the  loans  or  purchases         \     V^iT  i   v,     j i^«  c„r/y^^^f 

used  m  the  feed  gram  program  cannot  adjust  the   general  basic  price  support  .supplemental  payment  rate  set  at  level 

be  extended  to  mdividual  producers  on  fo^milk  between  70  and  75  percent  of  adequate  to  make  gross  income  of  cooperator 

thPir    milk-      Tho    Pffprr    nf    tho    <;H!inip-  Parity,  dependent  upon  supplies:    effec-  slightly  higher  than  at  75  percent  or  parity 

rv^!!,'tafi.vr.,ont^    hnlnvp.   icthoc.mo-  tive  April  1.  1963.  and  only  for  purposcs  under    present   program.     Also    assumes   50 

mental  pavment.s.  ho\^e\er.  is  the  same.  „.  .„,.^,.ine  out  the  emereencv  dairy  ore-  percent    of    cooperators    are    Federal    order 

the  supplemental  payments  made  to  co-  °, 'f,''^,  "u^  °^pd  bvX^'f^^      ^^^"^  ^'°  producers  receiving  payment  on  28  percent 

operating  milk  producers  would  reflect  ^I'lm  autnorizea  oy  tne  aci.  of  milk  marketed. 

the  difference  between  the  market  price  ^^''-    President,    my    colleague    and    I  ♦  purchases  of  NPIM  equal  to  quantity  by 

and  the  support  level  set  by  the  Secre-  ^^^'^'  prepared  a  table  as  an  example  of  which  present  percent  surplus  of  nonfat  mlllc 

j^arv up   to   90   percent    of   parltv for  what  would  happen  under  the  terms  of  soUds  exceeds  present  percentage  surplus  of 

those  cooperating  in  the  program."  the  proposal.     It  would,  in  essence,  re-  milk  fat. 

It  IS  estimated  the  program  provided  duce  the  cost  to  the  Government,  on  the  j^j.    HUMPHREY.     I  am  hopeful  the 

by  our  amendment  would  accomplish  a  °?^^s  °[  ^^  estimate  oi  tne  Department  ggnate  will  see  fit  to  send  to  conference, 

fairly    substantial    reduction    in    dairy  2:,    ^^'^'^^^^^'T.                     coming    year  j^^.  pm-poses  of  whatever  refinement  may 

price  support  expenditures  by  the  Gov-  ™/"^   ^'o^^'^   °^  approximately  a  «iio  ^^   permitted    there,    a    dairy    program 

ernment.     The  savings  over  the  existing  ^^^^]"^^  reduction  in  the  cost  or  the  dairy  ^hich  would  do  something,  first,  about 

program  would  be  achieved  because  it  is  prouram.  ^j^g  growth  of  the  accumulation  in  Gov- 

cheaper  to  make  a  surplus  reduction  pay-  Our  iMopo.sal  would  increase  the  net  ernment  hands  of  dairy  products,  which 

ment  of  $2.50  or  less  to  the  producer  for  income   of    farm   producers  more   than  ^g  ^  ygj.y  serious  matter.     Second,  the 

not  producing  a  hundred  pounds  of  milk  Sl"^-*  for  an  average  producer  who  mar-  gh^rp    drop    in    dairy    income.      Dairy 

than  for  the  CCC  to  pay  over  $4  for  the  kets  a  thousand  hundredweight  of  milk,  farmers  are  among  the  hardest  working 

milk  after  it  is  produced  and  processed.  It  would  also  reduce  the  cost  to  the  farm  farmers  we  have.    They  have  high  costs 

The  economy  of  this  procedure  is  esti-  producer  by  the  elimination  of  certain  of  operation  and  maintenance.     Third, 

mated    to    be    great    enough    to   permit  feed  costs,  thereby  increasing  total  net  the  program  would  reduce  the  cost  to  the 

making  the  supplemental  payments  to  income  substantially.  taxpayers,  according  to  the  Department 

cooperating  producers  and  still  realize  a  Mr    President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  of  Agriculture's  own  estimates,  by  $110 

savings  in  total  costs  over  the  existing  gent  to  have  the  table  to  which  I  have  million   in    1   year,    which    is   no   small 

program.  referred    printed    at   this   point   in   the  amount  of  money  in  any  program  or  in 

The  individual  producers  who  choose  record  any  bill. 
to  enter  the  program  would  benefit  from  There  be-M'^  no  objection  the  table  was  ^  would  appreciate  the  comments  of 
the  payments  and  they  would  receive  an  ^^.^^^^^  ^^^^^          ^^^  .^  ^^^  j^^^^^      ^^  the  chairman  on  the  subject,  because  I 
effective  higher  support  level  and  higher  f_|j„^...  feel  the  proposal  merits  support, 
income   than  they   are   receiving   under  Mr.  ELLENDER.     Mr.  President.  I  ra- 
the present  program.    Producers  who  do  P^-Vn^nf  program  mth  market  price  at  $2.90  ^j.    ^            ^^^^    j    ^^    j^^^    ^^^.^^    ^.^g 

not  wish  to  participate  would  be  free  to  i^^/"'"""'  °^  P''"'^''  ■'^"""  marketing  amendment.    As  I  stated  yesterday  and 

produce   as   they   desire   at   the   market  *              program  expenditures  last  Friday,  the  milk  program  deserves 

price.                                        ...  current   projection   of  mar-  «"  great  deal  of  study.    In  order  to  attain 

The   House   bill   recognizes  the  prob-  keting   (billion  pounds)..                  120.0  ^^at    goal,    I    introduced    a    bill    which 

lem.    It  does  not  have  the  potential  for  Estimated  commercial  mar-  would  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  the  holding 

securing  a  substantial  participation  by  ket      at      $2.70      (billion  of  hearings  during  the  recess  and  early 

dairy  farmers.    It  is  clear  the  temporary        pounds) 110.5  next  year  in  the  hope  that  we  can  get  a 

feed  grain  program  would  not  have  been                                                    dairy  bill  together. 

as  effective  if  payments  had  been  made  ^^^hnfi      ^J^strnent^  ^g   ^j^g   Senator  is   aware,   an   almost 

to  farmers  only  for  diverted  acres.    The                  '       °"     P°"^  °'"' identical  amendment  was  offered  to  the 

feed  grain  program  provides  also  for  a  surplus  reduction  payments  Senate    in    May    when    we    considered 

hitjher  support  price  on  the  amount  the  q^    95    million    hundred-  S.  3225.     At  that  time  I  objected  to  the 

cooperator     markets      The     same     pro-  weights  at  $1.90  per  hun-  amendment,    and    the    Senate    voted    it 

cedure  is  needed  for  an  effective  dairy        dredweight  • $180,000,000  down.     I  hope  the  Senate  will  take  the 

program.     The  amendment  which  I  am  ..  Assumed  about  70  percent  of  producers  same  steps  this  time  so  that  we  can  go 

offering    for    myself    and    my    colleague,  reducing  lO  percent,  or  35  percent  reducing  along  with  the  bill. 

the     Senator     from     Minnesota      (Mr.  20  percent  Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  will 

McCarthy!,     would     give     the     Secre-  -Surplus   reduction  pajrment  rate  set  at  the  Senator  yield? 

tary  of  Agriculture  authority,  to  be  used  $1  less  than  market  price.  Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  I  understand. 
the  House  bill  does  contain  a  dairy 
section. 

Mr.  ELLENDI^R  I  understand  that  it 
does. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  the  measure  which  has  been 
developed  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
[Mr.  McCarthy] — and  I  pay  particular 
respect  to  him  lor  the  work  he  has  put 
into  this  propo.sal — it  is  my  hope  that 
in  conference  tlie  main  features  of  the 
amendment  will  be  incorporated.  It  is 
my  hope  the  Senate  will  vote  favorably 
upon  the  amendment.  I  make  that 
statement  because  it  offers  at  least  some 
temporary  relief  It  offers  the  relief  on 
a  tried  and  tested  principle  of  what  we 
call  surplus  reduction  payments,  along 
the  lines  that  have  been  incorporated  in 
the  emergency  feed  grain  program.  It 
also  provides  for  supplemental  payments 
on  the  amount  the  producer  markets,  .so 
that,  for  example,  the  net  income  of  the 
farm  producer,  by  producing  100  hun- 
dredweights less  cf  milk,  would  be  higher 
than  if  he  prodU(-ed  his  full  amount. 

In  other  words,  the  farm  producer  who 
would  produce  1,000  hundredweights  of 
milk  would  actually  receive  less  money 
than  if  he  particpated  in  the  prograrn 
and  produced  9C0  hundredweights  of 
milk.  This  Is  the  kind  of  program,  it 
seems  to  me,  which  would  provide  some 
relief  for  the  farm  producer.  It  would 
provide  tax  relief  for  the  taxpayer,  and 
provide  some  relief  for  the  Governm?nt 
of  the  United  States  in  the  accumulation 
of  surpluses. 

I  am  hopeful  ue  can  have  favorable 
action  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY      I  vield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  propc-^al  was 
brought  before  the  committee  The 
committee  rejected  it  both  last  April,  as 
I  recall,  and  again  this  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  an  explanation  of  the  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follow's: 

This  amendment  is  somewhat  similar  to 
the  dairy  diversion  provision  of  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House,  but  provides  In  addi- 
tion for  production  payments  to  participat- 
ing producers. 

This  amendment  provides  for  a  diversion 
program  during  the  period  October  1.  1962. 
through  March  31.  1964.  under  which  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  could  (1) 
make  payments  not  exceeding  $2  50  per  hun- 
dredweight to  producers  agreeing  to  reduce 
their  milk  marketings  below  their  adjusted 
marketings  for  the  1961-62  marketing  year, 
and  (2)  make  supplemental  payments  to  such 
producers  in  amounts  not  exceeding  the  dif- 
ference between  the  U.S.  average  wholesale 
price   and  90  percent  of  parity. 

Effective  April  1,  1963.  the  range  of  price 
support  levels  for  milk  and  butterfat  would 
be  reduced  to  70  to  75  percent  of  parity. 

To  participate  In  the  program  a  producer 
would  have  to  reduce  his  marketings  at 
least  10  percent  and  could  obtain  payments 
for  a  reduction  of  up  to  the  larger  of  25 
percent,  or  15.000  pounds  per  quarter.  If 
the  producer  failed  to  reduce  as  much  as  he 
had  agreed  to  do.  but  reduced  at  least  10 
percent,  he  would  be  eligible  for  payments 
for  the  amount  of  the  actual  reduction,  re- 
duced by  20  percent  of  what  would  have  been 


the  pajrment  on   the  quantity  he   failed  to 
reduce. 

In  any  marketing  order  area,  payments 
from  the  pool  would  be  adjusted  so  that  the 
amounts  paid  participating  producers  would 
be  reduced  by  reason  of  their  reduced  mar- 
ketings only  by  the  lowest  class  price  multi- 
plied by  the  reduction. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  studied  a  number  of  dairy  pro- 
grams during  the  course  of  Its  hearings  on. 
and  consideration  of.  S.  2786.  Some  of  the 
programs  studied  were  mandatory,  while 
others  were  voluntary  and  somewhat  along 
the  lines  of  the  pending  amendment.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  them.  The 
mandatory  programs  were  opposed  as  too 
restrictive.  The  voluntary  programs  were 
felt  to  be  ineffective  and  too  costly.  At  the 
time  that  S.  3225  was  before  the  Senate,  the 
Senate  considered  and  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
60  to  21  an  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  generally  similar  to  the  amend- 
ment now  proposed  by  him. 

The  dairy  situation  Is  a  very  serious  one. 
as  indicated  by  the  letter  I  recently  received 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  In- 
serted In  the  Record  of  August  16.  I  think 
the  committee  should  hold  further  hearings 
to  explore  fully  any  new  proposals  or  sug- 
gestions that  can  be  developed. 

I  do  not  believe  a  satisfactory  solution  can 
be  worked  out  at  this  moment.  While  the 
pending  amendment  contains  some  hopeful 
language  with  respect  to  assuring  that  re- 
ductions by  oi^e  producer  are  not  offset 
through  the  transfer  of  his  cows  to  another 
producer,  the  mechanics  for  providing  such 
assurance  are  not  developed  It  is  a  very 
complex  problem. 

As  I  pointed  out  when  the  similar  amend- 
ment to  S.  3225  was  rejected  by  the  Senate. 
I  doubt  that  the  farmers  would  feed  their 
cows  less.  In  order  to  reduce  production. 
They  would  dispose  of  some  of  their  cows, 
while  other  producers  might  Increase  their 
herds,  possibly  by  acquisition  of  the  same 
cows. 

The  average  production  of  a  cow  In  the 
United  States,  as  I  recall.  Is  approximately 
7.000  pounds  of  milk:  and  a  farmer  who  had 
a  cow  which  was  producing  7.000  pounds  of 
milk  could  dispose  of  the  cow.  and  could 
obtain  from  the  Government  $175,  In  pay- 
ments, at  12.50  a  hundred:  and  the  cow 
could  find  Its  way  to  another  producer  who 
could  obtain  from  the  Government  $217.70 
for  producing  milk— assuming  that  the  cow 
would  then  produce  the  same  amount  that 
It  did  when  It  was  owned  by  the  other 
farmer. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  amendment  con- 
tains a  provision  for  the  making  of  addi- 
tional payments  to  farmers  who  would  make 
this  cut.  In  other  words,  such  a  farmer 
would  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $2  50  per  hun- 
dred pounds,  for  every  100  pounds  he  reduced 
his  production;  but  for  the  rest  of  his  pro- 
duction, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
be  empowered,  under  this  amendment,  to 
raise  the  price — the  price  on  the  rest  of  the 
farmer's  milk  production — or  to  give  him 
compensatory  payments,  which  could  go  up 
from  $3.11  to  $3.70  a  hundred  pounds. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  cannot  understand  how 
the  Government  would  gain  by  this  amend- 
ment; and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
gram would  be  a  voluntary  one.  and  there 
would  be  no  method  by  which  farmers  could 
be  prevented  from  selling  their  cows  or  from 
making  their  cows  produce  less.  I  doubt  that 
the  program  would  have  the  benefits  In- 
tended by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  ask  Senators  to 
vote  against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  The  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  makes  a  great 


deal  of  sense.  Very  simply,  what  it 
would  do  would  be  to  permit  the  farmer 
to  get  as  much  as  $2.50  per  hundred- 
weight for  the  milk  which  he  does  not 
produce.  It  makes  sense  for  the  reason 
that  if  the  farmer  does  produce  the  milk, 
the  Federal  Government  must  pay  $4.50 
for  it.  Therefore  the  Government  would 
save  $2  for  every  hundredweight.  In 
many  cases  the  dairy  farmer  would  be 
better  off.  He  would  reduce  his  produc- 
tion. Storage  costs  would  be  cut.  The 
program  adds  up  and  makes  a  great  deal 
of  sense. 

I  imderstand  that  there  is  a  chance, 
at  least,  that  the  amendment  will  not 
be  accepted.  It  may  not  be  agreed  to. 
But  the  House  measure  contains  that 
kind  of  provision,  as  I  understand.  I 
join  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  in  urg- 
ing and  pleading  with  the  chairman  to 
give  real  consideration  to  the  amend- 
ment in  conference.  I  hope  and  pray 
that  he  will  at  least  give  dairy  farmers 
an  opportunity  to  try  that  program  for 
a  few  months.  I  think  that,  according  to 
the  House  bill,  the  program  would  con- 
tinue to  June  1.  Let  us  see  if  that  kind 
of  program  would  work.  If  it  should 
work,  it  would  cut  Government  costs 
and  increase  farm  income. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  I  merely  wish 
to  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  that  this  is  not  a  local  mat- 
ter of  interest  in  his  State  and  the  ad- 
joining State  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. The  dairy  farmers  of  my  State 
have  informed  me  that  about  90  percent 
of  the  dairy  farmers  in  my  State  favor 
the  proposed  method  of  attempting  to 
solve  some  of  their  difficult  problems, 
and  at  the  same  time,  as  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  pointed  out.  it  would 
reduce  the  cost  to  the  Government  of 
this  very  program.  I  join  in  recom- 
mending that  they  be  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  see  whether  they  can  better 
themselves.  At  the  same  time  the  cost 
to  the  Government  of  the  program  would 
be  reduced  in  the  manner  advocated  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 

HUMPHREYl. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  I  congratulate  both  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Minnesota 
for  developing  the  proposal  that  the 
Senate  is  now  considering,  and  to  ex- 
press the  hope,  as  they  and  other  Sena- 
tors have  done,  that  the  committee  will 
be  able  to  hear  from  those  most  directly 
concerned — the  milk  producers — some 
measure  of  agreement  when  the  hearings 
are  held. 

Michigan  has  produced  not  only  much 
milk  of  high  quality  but  a  very  able 
leader  in  the  dairy  industry  in  America. 
Not  only  is  he  president  of  the  Michigan 
Milk  Producers  Association  but  also  he 
is  president  of  the  National  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Federation.  I  speak  of  Glenn 
Lake.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  an 
editorial  written  by  Glenn  Lake  in  the 
Michigan  Milk  Producers  Messenger  en- 
titled "We're  Riding  a  Tiger'  be  piinied 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Were   Riding  a   Tiger 
(  Bv  Oleiin  Lake  i 

The  cost  of  the  dairy  price  support  pro- 
gram to  date  has  not  been  very  great — aver- 
aging about  $238  million  every  year  for  the 
past  10  years.  That's  a  lot  of  money  but  it's 
far  less  proportionately  than  has  been  spent 
to  support  prices  uf  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. 

If  present  milk  production  continues 
though,  and  no  new  ways  are  found  to  dis- 
pose of  dairy  products.  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  will  have  to  lay  out  better  than 
$600  million  this  year  to  support  milk  prices. 
That  kind  of  money — twice  what  the  White 
House  says  can  be  Justified  for  a  dairy  pro- 
gram—  is  certain  to  aro\i.se  the  public  and 
Coi:gre?s 

The  G'-vernment  may  ha'.e  500  million 
pounds  of  butter  and  a  billion  pounds  oi 
powder  on  hand  by  the  end  of  this  market- 
ing year.  It  looks  now  as  il  10  to  12  percent 
of  our  1962  milk  output  will  have  to  be  mar- 
keted through  Government  programs. 

Some  Congressmen  are  already  saying  that 
this  tremendous  buildup  of  surplus  dairy 
products  will  alm^'^st  cert.iir.ly  result  in  the 
loss  of  present  guaranteed  minimum  sup- 
ports at  75  percent  of  parity.  Others  believe 
dairy  farmers  have  a  better  deal  than  the 
rest  of  agriculture  and  should  accept  lower 
supports  ( 65  percent  of  parity  has  been  sug- 
gested ' .  or  production  controls,  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  dairy  program. 

A  PEHILOrS  RICE 

We  may  argue  against  production  controls 
and  insist  that  present  support  levels  are 
vitally  necessary,  but  it  is  apparent  we  are 
weakening  ourselves  economically,  politically, 
and  institutionally  by  our  own  production 
efBciency.  Nor  can  we  argue  with  the  fact 
that  continuation  of  present  production, 
without  a  corresponding  Increase  in  sales.  Is 
bound  to  result  In  lower  prices  regardless 
of  what  the  Government  doe.=^. 

In  a  sense  we  are  riuing  a  tiger  and  dare 
not  get  ofT.  Dairy  farmers  are  forced  to  in- 
crease production  to  meet  rising  costs.  Yet 
this  increased  output  continually  drives  our 
prices  down,  forcing  even  greater  e.xpansion. 
Wr-  must  ask  ourselves  if  we  are  to  continue 
this  perilous  ride  or  If  there  Is  a  course  of 
action  that  m.ikes  more  economic  sense 

While  I  do  not  think  we  shiaild  grasp  at 
Just  any  program  in  the  belief  that  anything 
Is  better  than  what  we  now  have,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  dairy  farmers  must  make  a  choice 
and  must  recognize  that  there  is  no  course 
ol  action  open  to  us  which  offers  a  simple 
or  painless  solution 

THREE     CHOICES 

In  my  opinion  our  choices  have  been  nar- 
rowed down  to  three  categories:  (1)  The 
economic  application  of  price — let  supply 
and  demand  correct  the  situation;  (2)  self- 
imposed  restraint  or  reduction  of  output 
through  cooperatives;  (3>  Government  pro- 
grams. 

If  we  clioose  the  supply-demand  route,  that 
Is.  no  program  of  any  kind — we  must  be 
ready  to  take  an  80  cents  to  $1  cut  in  milk 
prices.  That  would  probably  balance  supply 
and  demand  after  awhile,  but  for  the  short 
run  at  least,  stich  a  program  would  border 
on  economic  suicide  for  dairy  farmers,  forc- 
ing many  out  of  business. 

Production  control  program.s  administered 
through  co-ops  are  voluntary  by  nature. 
Their  practicality  might  be  questioned  since 
they  would  place  a  premium  on  being  .\  non- 
member.  Prodticers  could  escape  controls 
simply  by   becoming  nonmembers. 

Properly  enforced  Government  pr'iduction 
controls  as  proposed  in  recent  months  could 
undoubtedly  balance  supply  with  demand. 
But  If  such  pri.igrams  were  to  sustain  (T  im- 


prove net  farm  Income,  they  must  be  accom- 
panied by  an  Increase  In  the  price  of  milk. 
Such  an  increase  has  not  been  proposed  or 
assured  In  any  legislation  thus  far  advanced. 

CAN'T    HAVE    EVERYTHTNO 

No  matter  what  kind  of  program  we  might 
eventually  have,  we  cannot  have  lower  food 
costs  to  the  consumer,  lower  Government 
costs,  and  better  farm  Income  all  at  the  same 
time.  Legislation  suggested  up  to  this  point 
has  emphasized  the  flrst  two  of  these  points, 
but  has  not  provided  for  any  Improvement 
in  dairy  farmers'  net  income. 

Regardless  of  how  we  may  feel  about  the 
present  unpleasant  situation  or  the  choices 
open  to  t:s,  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  and 
hope  the  problem  will  go  away.     It  won't. 

The  administration's  farm  policies  are 
aimed  at  controlling  production  and  cutting 
costs  of  the  dairy  program  in  one  way  or 
another.  We  would  be  naive  to  think  we  are 
not  going  to  have  more  Government  in  the 
dairy  industry.  It  is  up  to  us  to  see  that 
we  have  the  kind  of  program  that  Is  sound 
and  win  benefit  our  Industry. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  unlike 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  I  can  op- 
pose the  amendment  offered  by  my 
esteemed  colleague  from  Minnesota 
without  particular  regret.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  a  good  amendment.  In  fact. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
pay  f aimers  $2.50  a  hundred  for  not  pro- 
ducing milk  from  October  1  until  next 
spring,  which  is  through  the  short  sea- 
son, and  at  the  same  time  permit  them 
to  sell  or  lease  their  cows  to  one  of  their 
neighbors  or  relatives,  who  would  get 
pa.d  for  milking  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  hke  to  take 
about  2  minutes  to  put  In  the  Record  a 
few  facts  as  to  what  has  been  transpiring 
in  the  dairy  industry  during  the  last  18 
months.  On  April  1,  1961,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  owned  no 
butter  whatsoever.  On  August  17,  1962, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
owned  356,241.900  pounds  of  butter. 

On  Apnl  1.  1961.  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  owned  .no  cheese 
whatever.  On  August  17,  1962,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  owned 
106,796,800  pounds  of  cheese. 

Since  Congress  last  spring  killed  the 
administration's  program  for  controlling 
the  dairy  industry,  the  production  of  milk 
lias  dropped  below  last  year  for  two  suc- 
ces.^ive  months,  and  continues  to  drop. 
The  consumption  of  fluid  milk  has  in- 
creased materially  above  last  year. 
Prices  for  milk,  except  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes,  liave  sharply  increased  in 
many  areas:  not  in  all,  but  in  many. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  pur- 
cha.^es  of  butter  and  cheese  have  dropped 
below  last  year  during  5  of  the  last  6 
weeks. 

The  Secretary  submits  figures  to  the 
public  10  .'iliow  that  purchases  of  butter 
and  cheese  are  greater  this  year  than 
they  were  in  1961.  We  must  remember. 
however,  that  the  Secretary  did  not  get 
a  chance  to  start  the  New  Frontier  pro- 
gram for  milk  until  April  1961,  and  that 
there  were  3  months  of  1961  when  there 
were  no  purchases  made  whatever.  So 
when  the  Secretary  says  that  we  have 
bought  more  butter  and  cheese  this  year 
than  we  did  in  the  first  7  months  of  last 
year,  he  is  entirely  correct,  but  he  for- 
gets to  inform  the  public  that  he  includes 


3  months  of  last  year  when  there  were 
no  purchases  under  the  previous  pro- 
gram. 

The  butter  market  has  been  injured. 
There  is  no  question  about  that  fact.  It 
happened  for  different  reasons.  The 
consumption  of  butter  has  dropped. 
There  is  one  particular  rea.son  for  that 
fact.  On  June  15,  1961,  the  farmers 
were  receiving  $2,60  a  bushel  for  soy- 
beans, and  there  was  no  excess  of  soy- 
beans in  the  country.  In  the  spring  of 
1961.  the  Secretary  asked  farmers  to  in- 
crease their  planting  of  soybeans  heavily, 
and  to  make  sure  that  they  did  he  raised 
support  prices  for  1961  from  $1.86  a 
bushel  to  $2.30  a  bushel.  They  planted 
in  accordance  with  that  request.  They 
planted  so  much  that  the  soybean  crop 
last  year  hit  almost  700  million  bushels, 
by  far  the  greatest  production  in  this 
country.  This  year  they  will  produce 
m,ore.  The  price  to  farmers  in  1961  for 
soybeans  was  $2.60  a  bushel.  It  has 
dropped  this  year  to  $2.34  a  bushel.  The 
worst  of  it  is  that  the  price  of  soybean 
oil  has  gone  straight  down  until  vester- 
day  it  was  only  8 '  &  cents  a  pound :  8-cent 
oil  knocks  the  props  from  under  58 -cent 
butter.  That  is  one  thing  that  is  hap- 
pening to  our  butter  market,  although, 
as  I  have  said,  the  Government  presently 
is  not  buying  as  much  butter  as  it  was  a 
year  ago. 

To  offset  the  low  prices  of  soybean  oil, 
the  processors  in  the  last  2  years  have 
raised  the  price  of  soybean  meal  40  per- 
cent. That  is  where  the  cattle  feeders 
come  into  the  picture.  The  livestock 
growers  are  being  asked  to  pay  the  cost 
of  the  folly  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture last  year  by  encouraging  people  to 
go  into  soybeans  over  their  necks. 

The  pending  amendment  should  not  be 
adopted.  The  chairman  has  stated  that 
he  will  hold  hearings  on  the  dairy  situa- 
tion. The  dairy  situation  is  improving. 
although  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  there 
is  a  peculiar  problem  in  those  areas 
where  purchases  of  maiiUfactunng  milk 
only  are  made.  I  hope  that  in  ttie  course 
of  the  hearings  we  may  find  out  what 
ought  to  be  done  about  it.  For  tho.se 
reasons  I  must  oppose  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota  a 
few  questions.  On  the  last  page  of  the 
amendment  reference  is  made  to  support 
prices.  Do  I  understand  that  these  sup- 
port prices  would  be  paid  to  all  dairy 
farmers,  both  those  who  go  into  the  vol- 
untary program  and  tho.se  who  do  not? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  present  law 
requires  that  all  producers  are  eligible 
for  the  75-percent  support  prices.  The 
amendment  would  reduce  tlie  75  percent 
to  70  percent.  Those  who  participated 
in  the  program  and  voluntarily  cut  back 
would  get  what  we  call  surplus  supple- 
mental payments.  They  would  be  the 
only  ones  that  would  get  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  support  prices 
would  be  the  same  for  both  groups? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Ju.st  as  it  is  under 
present  law.     Our  amendment  reduces 
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the  support  price  from  75  percent  to 
70  percent  for  all  participants.  This 
would  include  nonparticipants  as  well  as 
those  in  the  program. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  point  I  wanted  to 
bring  out  was  that  although  the  pro- 
visions of  the  amendment  are  referred 
to  as  being  similar  to  the  emergency 
feed  grains  program,  it  scem.s  to  me  there 
is  a  substantial  difference  with  respect 
to  support  prices,  because  under  the 
emergency  feed  grains  program,  the  one 
who  goes  into  the  production  program  is 
guaranteed  a  higher  support  price  than 
the  one  who  does  not.  whereas  under 
the  p>ending  amendment  they  are  both 
treated  the  same. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  Senator 
would  read  the  whole  amendment  he 
would  find  that  those  who  uo  into  the 
program,  while  they  would  get  the  same 
support  price  level,  would  also  get  an 
additional  support  level,  so  that  their  net 
income  would  be  brought  up  consider- 
ably 

Mr.  MILLER.  Is  the  additional  sup- 
port to  which  the  Senator  has  referred 
covered  by  section  331  on  page  5? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  covered  by 
section  327  on  page  2,  and  also  by  section 
328  on  pace  3.  which  relates  to  the  so- 
called  normal  marketing  level,  and  it  is 
also  covered  by  section  331. 

Mr.    MILLER.     I   thank   the   Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senators  from  Min- 
nesota, to   the  committee    amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  is  open  to  fur- 
ther amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amend(^.  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  readine  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendment  wa.s  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier we  discu.ssed  the  po.ssibility  of  a  final 
vote  on  the  bill  tomorrow.  I  now  pro- 
pound a  unanimous-consent  request.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  dispen.se  with 
the  requirement  for  a  quorum  call  un- 
der rule  XII  before  ."^ubmittint:  an  agree- 
ment to  vote  on  final  pa.s.<^agr  of  the  bill 
at  a  specified  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
vote  on  final  passage  of  HR  12391  at 
2  p.m.  tomorrow,  and  that  the  time  on 
the  bill  be  equally  divided  between  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  lead- 
er after  the  conclu.'^ion  of  the  mnrnmg 
business  until  2  p  m 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HTCKENLOOPER.  What  time 
does  the  Senator  contemplate  that  the 
Senate  will  convene? 


Mr.  HL^IPHREY       At  II  a  m 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest    The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
.so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows: 

Ordered.  That  the  Senate  vote  at  2  p.m., 
on  Wednesday,  August  22.  1962.  on  final 
passage  of  H.R.  12391.  to  Improve  and  pro- 
tect farm  income,  to  reduce  costs  of  farm 
programs  to  the  Federal  Government,  to  re- 
duce the  Federal  Government's  excessive 
stocks  of  agricultural  commodities,  to  main- 
tain reasonable  and  stable  prices  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  products  to  con- 
sumers, to  provide  adequate  supplies  of 
agricultural  commodities  for  domestic  and 
foreign  needs,  to  conserve  natural  resources, 
and  for  other  purposes;  Provided,  That  the 
time  after  the  morning  business  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders. 

TEXAS,       LARGEST      FARM      STATE.      FAVORS      FARM 

BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  State  of  Texas,  which  with  232.000 
farms  has  more  farms  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Nation,  has  a  vital  stake  in 
the  pending  farm  legislation. 

In  my  opinion,  we  will  be  courting  ec- 
onomic disaster  for  many  of  our  farm- 
ers, should  we  fail  to  pass  extended,  new 
and   improved  legislation  this  year. 

Failure  to  act  will  force  us  to  con- 
tinue under  an  unchanged  and  un.'=atis- 
factory  program  dating  back  to  1958. 

Many  areas  of  Texas  are  currently 
hard  hit  by  extremely  hot  and  dry 
weather.  My  home  city  of  Austin  had 
over  55  days  without  rain.  If  farm 
prices  are  permitted  to  fall  to  the  level 
permitted  by  the  1958  program,  untold 
hardships  will  be  brought  down  on  our 
farm  population. 

The  impact  of  income  losses  in  agri- 
culture, added  to  the  blows  already  dealt 
to  national  stability  by  an  un.stabie  econ- 
omy and  a  high  level  of  unemployment, 
is  something  that  must  be  and  car.  be 
avo'ded  by  this  Congre.ss, 

The  national  economy  has  a  stakp  in 
the  farmer's  plight.  A  downhill  slide 
is  hard  to  stop.  The  repeal  of  all  farm 
support  legislation  would  bankrupt 
American  agriculture,  and  the  drought- 
stricken  areas  will  suffer  first  and  most. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  farm  famihes 
would  be  driven  into  the  cities'  bread- 
lines if  the  farm  price  support  programs 
were  terminated. 

Three  of  our  major  farm  organiza- 
tions, the  Nat'onal  Parmcis  Union,  the 
National  Grange,  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Wheat  Growers,  are  jointly 
working  for  enactment  of  a  strong  farm 
bill  during  this  session  of  the  Congress. 
They  are  for  this  bill. 

It  is  true  the  wheat  legislation  being 
proposed  may  have  been  delayed  too 
long  by  congressional  inaction,  but  it  is 
still  a  good  program  and  should  be 
passed. 

The  dairy  farmers  of  Texas  and 
throughout  the  United  States  need  a  pro- 
gram to  stablize  their  industry  and  I 
favor  a  voluntary  program  similar  to 
last  year's  feed  grain  program  now  being 
proposed  in  an  amendment  by  Senator 
McCarthy.  This  amendment  should  also 
be  included  when  we  pass  the  farm  bill. 


Mr.  President.  I  cannot  overempha- 
size the  importance  of  this  body  acting 
now  to  pass  an  effective  farm  bill.  I 
am  for  H.R.  12391  and  shall  vote  for 
its  passage. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
dicated several  weeks  ago  when  the  ear- 
her  agricultural  legislation  was  under 
consideration  by  the  Senate  that  I  hoped 
that  the  Congress  would  move  with  a 
great  deal  of  caution  and  that  we  not 
saddle  farmers  and  ranchers  with  the  so- 
called  supply-management  controls.  A 
lot  of  water  has  gone  over  the  dam  since 
that  time.  The  House  in  its  wisdom 
has  turned  down  the  1962  version  of 
the  Cochrane-Freeman  supply-control 
scheme. 

Again,  I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
that  we  should  move  with  a  great  deal  of 
caution  at  this  late  date  in  dealing  with 
this  very  important  segment  of  our 
economy. 

As  I  have  indicated  on  previous  occa- 
sions to  the  Senate,  agriculture  is  one  of 
the  mainstays  in  the  economy  of  the 
great  State  of  Utah.  The  cash  receipts 
from  farm  marketings  last  year  amount- 
ed to  an  impressive  $156,193,000.  About 
$125  milhon  of  this  income  was  from 
livestock  and  livestock  products.  The 
great  bulk  of  our  income  from  agricul- 
ture is  from  beef  cattle,  dairying,  and 
production  of  lambs  and  wool. 

The  principal  elements  of  the  bill  now 
under  consideration  deal  with  the  two 
most  vital  segments  of  our  agricultural 
economy ;  namely,  livestock  and  livestock 
products,  and  wheat. 

If  I  understand  correctly,  the  admin- 
istration has  abandoned  its  supply-man- 
agement, mandatory  program  for  feed 
grains  for  1963.  I  am  happy  that  this 
decision  has  been  made,  because  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  Congress  is  in  no  mood 
to  inflict  such  drastic  controls  on  the 
segment  of  the  agricultural  enterprise 
that  accounts  for  about  56  percent  of  the 
total  cash  farm  receipts. 

If  my  information  is  correct,  it  seems 
to  be  the  intention  of  the  administration 
now  to  support  a  simple  extension  of  the 
emergency  feed  grain  program  for  1963. 
This  is  the  program  that  Mr.  Freeman 
condemned  so  severely  during  the  debate 
of  this  bill  in  the  House. 

One  June  8,  1962,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  sent  a  communication  to 
every  Member  of  the  House  wherein  he 
pointed  out  on  page  2  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Congressman  Harold  D. 
CooLEY.  chairman  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  that  extension  of  the 
1961-62  emergency  programs  would  cost 
for  feed  grains  SI. 200  milUon  and  for 
wheat  $1,217  million— a  total  of  S2,417 
million.  I  am  a  little  surprised  that  in 
light  of  this  statement  and  in  light  of  the 
recent  talk  about  a  balanced  budget  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  now 
suggest  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  adopt  such  an  exi>ensive  program. 
With  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  emer- 
gency wheat  program,  I  remember  well 
the  statement  made  by  the  chairman  of,, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  and  I  quote : 

To  authorize  the  temporary  program  for 
2  more  years  would  cost  the  taxpayers,  ac- 
cording  to    the   most    recent   estimate   1333 
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million  per  year  to  reduce  wheat  production 
by  about  100  million  bushels.  In  other 
words,  it  would  cost  the  Government  $3  30 
per  bushel  to  curtail  production  of  100 
million   bushels   of    wheat   per    year. 

According  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation's  latest  information,  pay- 
ments to  farmers  under  the  1962  feed 
grain  program  will  be  about  $114  million 
more  than  the  $896  million  paid  in  1961. 
I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
this  is  slightly  over  a  billion  dollars  that 
would  be  paid  out  on  the  1962  feed  grain 
crops.  But,  in  spite  of  this  vast  expendi- 
ture of  money,  as  of  August  1,  1962,  the 
estimate  of  production  of  feed  grains  is 
139,506,000  tons  as  compared  to  131,- 
132,000  tons  for  the  same  date  in  1961. 
This  represents  106.4  percent  of  the 
August  1,  1961  figure.  The  August  1, 
1962.  total  includes  3,549,633,000  bushels 
of  corn  for  grain  as  compared  with  3,- 
352,037  bushels  on  the  same  date  in 
1961.  For  grain  sorghum  the  figures  in- 
dicate a  production  of  485,170,000  bushels 
for  1962  as  compared  with  454,564,000 
bushels  in  1961.  The  production  of  oats 
and  barley  are  also  mcreascd  above  the 
1961  figure. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  shows 
a  slight  reduction  in  the  production  of 
com  in  1962  as  compared  to  1961,  but  I 
would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  quite  an  unrealistic  approach 
when  we  compare  the  August  1.  1962, 
estimate  with  the  final  estimate  for  1961. 
It  should  be  further  noted  that  the  Au- 
gust estimate  in  1961  went  up  13  per- 
cent from  that  date  and  the  final  esti- 
mate. If  the  same  situation  prevails  in 
1962 — and  there  is  every  indication  it 
will — then  we  could  come  up  with  a 
vastly  increased  com  production  over 
1961. 

Turning  now  to  wheat — which  is  a 
basic  commodity  in  many  sections  of  the 
country,  including  the  great  State  of 
Utah — I  would  point  Qut  that  even 
though  we  have  a  larger  carryover  of 
wheat  than  is  desired  and  needed  to  meet 


our  requirements,  roughly  83  percent  of 
this  wheat  is  composed  of  the  Hard  Red 
Winter  class.  I  ask  consent  to  insert 
a  table  showing  the  wheat  production 
carryover  by  classes,  for  the  period 
1957-61  and  for  the  1962  crop  year.  The 
types  of  wheat  grown  in  Utah  are,  for 
the  most  part,  not  in  oversupply.  For 
example,  the  canyover  for  Soft  Red 
Winter  wheat  was  only  1.7  percent. 

Tlie  Secretai-y  of  Agriculture  has  al- 
ready announced  a  wheat  referendum 
for  August  30.  This  referendum  is  au- 
thorized by  present  permanent  legisla- 
tion, the  Agricultural  Act  of  1938.  In 
my  estimation,  it  would  be  unwise  for 
the  Congress  to  enact  any  legislation  at 
this  late  date  that  would  change  the 
plans  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  conducting  his  referendum.  Mind 
you,  it  is  scheduled  for  a  week  from  Fri- 
day. I  suggest  that  we  allow  this  refer- 
endum to  go  foward  as  planned  and  that 
we  take  no  action  with  regard  to  wheat 
for  1963,  and  that  each  of  us  go  back 
to  our  respective  States,  and  through  the 
farm  organizations,  the  wheatgrowers' 
associations,  and  individual  wheat  pro- 
ducers, try  to  ascertain  the  best  possible 
solution  to  this  problem  and  come  back 
at  the  beginning  of  the  88th  Congress 
and  take  a  fresh  start  and  a  fresh  look 
at  this  problem. 

I  would  support  a  simple  amendment 
to  this  bill  which  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  implement 
a  voluntary  wheat  reduction  program  for 
1963.  By  so  doing,  it  would  not  inter- 
fere at  all  with  the  referendum  pro- 
cedure set  up  and  would  give  those 
farmers  who  de.'^ire  an  opportunity  to 
make  reductions. 

The  so-called  multiple-price  plan  for 
wheat,  as  embodied  in  title  III-B  of  H.R. 
12391.  dele.:;ates  tremendous  authority  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  believe 
that  there  are  over  20  authorities 
granted  bv  this  title  that  would  make 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  virtual 
czar  over  wheat.    I  ask  consent  to  insert 


in  the  Record  a  listing  of  these  power 
grants  to  the  Secretary.  I  recognize  the 
need  to  place  reasonable  controls  on  the 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds,  but  I  be- 
come gravely  concerned  when  I  review 
the  extraordinary  discretionary  powers 
this  bill  gives  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  issue  regulations  applicable  to 
producers,  processors,  warehou.scmen, 
and  exporters. 

Recent  revelations  of  .scandal  within 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  should 
serve  as  ample  warning  against  the  dan- 
ger of  placing  additional  bureaucratic 
powers  in  the  hands  of  those  who  would 
control  agriculture. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  impact  of  this  bill  on 
the  consumer.  This  complicated  ver- 
sion of  the  multiple-price  wheat  plan 
imposes  a  bread  tax  on  our  domestic 
consumers.  I  ask  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Modern 
Miller  and  Bakers  News  expressing 
concern  over  the  trend  of  events.  By 
authorizing  the  inclusion  of  export  wheat 
in  the  primary  market  it  would  further 
raise  already  high  export  costs.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  blended  pricing  would 
subsidize  the  dumping  of  noncertificate 
wheat  in  the  domestic  feed  market  to  the 
detriment  of  producers  of  feed  grains, 
livestock,  dairy,  and  poultry. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  too  much 
theoretical  dabbling  with  agricultural 
economic  factors.  In  summary,  this 
legislation  hurts  everyone:  The  poultry, 
dairy  and  livestock  farmers  in  particu- 
lar, and  the  consumers,  and  taxpayers 
in  general,  and  that,  my  fellow  col- 
leagues, covers  all  of  us  In  my  opinion 
no  new  legislation  is  preferable  to  this 
emergency  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requests  of  tlic  Senator 
from  Utah? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkc  ord. 
as  follows: 
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Title  III  B  of  HR     12391    Dei,eg.\ti:s  Broad 
AtrrnoRiTY  TO  Secretary 

Major  discretionary  authorities  are  sum- 
marized below: 

Authority  U)  determine  if  referendum 
shall  be  for  1,2,  or  3  years. 

Authority  to  determine  size  of  national 
marketing  quota  mot  less  than  1  billion 
bushels)  iind  to  determine  annual  drawdown 
of  stocks. 

Authority  to  determine  that  allotment  for 
any  type  of  wheat  In  short  supply  shall  be 
Increased  above  allotment  otherwise  com- 
puted In  amount  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Authority  to  exclude  from  program  any 
State  with  leas  than  25.000  acres  of  allotment. 

Authority  to  determine  what  may  be 
planted  on  diverted  acreage,  the  amount  by 
which  the  diversion  payment  will  be  reduced 
If  such  crops  are  planted,  and  whether  or 
not  diverted  acreage  may  be  grazed. 

Authority  to  determine  the  amount  of 
payment  for  wheat  diverted  acreage  ( lujt 
more  tlian  50  percent  of  tlie  support  rate 
on  normal  yield) . 

Authority  to  determine  conservation  uses 
which  mu.-t  be  practiced  on  diverted  acreage 
and  to  determine  a  conservation  base  on 
each  farm  which  must  be  exceeded  by  acre- 
age of  wheat  diverted  and  to  adjust  payment 
for  failure  to  comply  with  conservation  re- 
quirements. 

Authority  to  determine  If  advance  diver- 
sion payments  shall  be  made  (not  to  exceed 
50  percent  of  total ) . 

Authority  to  establL-^h  such  tcrn^B  and 
conditions  not  .specified  in  law  as  SccretJiry 
deems  "desirable  to  effectuate  purj>jses"  of 
conservation  prograin. 

Authority  to  determine  how  many  the 
number  of  wheat-marketing  certificates  that 
shall  be  issued  for  food  and  export  (export 
Includes  wheat  disposed  of  under  Public  Law 
480,  Including  donations  and  sales  for  for- 
eign currencies) . 

Authority  to  determine  the  value  of  wheat- 
marketing  certlficate.s 

Authority  to  i.'.-sue  regulations  relating  to 
transfer  of  wheat-marketing   certificates. 

Authority  to  determine  under  what  rlr- 
cumstancea  wheat-marketing  certificates 
shall  be  purchased  by  CCC  from  farmers 

Authority  to  determine  If  CCC  should  es- 
tablish a  pool  for  marketing  certlftcafes  and 
to  pre.'crlbe  regulatmn*  reh\t!ng  thereto  and 
the  fees  !  >  he  rh.nrged  for  handling  mar- 
keting cert  iticat«>.s 

Authority  to  eKtj»b!lKh  conversion  factors 
to  determine  amount  of  wheat  m  any  food 
product, 

Au'h  .i;'v  '."  [:\ki-  t.\\i.)i  iic(l"!i  US  hp  (If- 
tennlnci  t.i  be  nrcPMniry  to  rrtciiltatf  the 
tt  .!,   ;' ;  ii;     !(>  !!;r  r.cw  prn^?rum 

A'lthorltv  to  rxptnpt  '  n\\  or  n  portion  of 
fi>.«l  pro<liu-tii  In  proccM  on  rtTertlvc  date  nf 
now  pio(iram  or  to  nell  ^wnrrr*  thereof  rer- 
tlHi  :itn«  lit  Rurh  prliPN  us  I  lie  .*•>.  reuirv  may 
dptcrir.ine 

Auth  irlty  to  require  processors,  wnreliouse- 
men,  exporters,  and  others  dealing  with 
wheat  certlfirates  f-o  keep  such  records  a.s 
the  Serretary  finds  to  be  necessary  " 

Authority  to  require  firocessors,  ware- 
housemen, exporters,  and  others  dealing  with 
wheat  certificates  to  submit  such  reports  as 
the  Secretary  finds  nece.ssary. 

Authority  to  examine  the  book.s.  paper.«, 
records,  account.s.  correspondence,  contracts, 
docum.ent,s,  and  memorandums  as  the  Sec- 
retary finds  necessary  to  ascertain  the  cor- 
rectness of  records  and  reports. 

Authority  to  deny  marketing  certificates 
to  any  producer  "in  whole  or  In  part,  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine"  for  any  violation 
of  the  law  or  regulation."?,  without  Judicial 
action. 

Authority  to  "prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  subtitle," 


Authority  to  establish  a  level  of  price  siip- 
port  for  certificate  wheat  at  any  level  be- 
tween 65  and  90  percent  of  parity. 

Autliorlty  to  establish  the  level  of  price 
support  for  noncertificate  wheat. 

CONCLfSION 

Tlie  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  become 
the  czar  of  the  wheat  Industry,  with  ex- 
trar.rdinary  discretionary  powers  to  Issue  reg- 
ulations applicable  to  pnxlucers,  processors, 
w.i.reliou6emen,  and  exporters. 

Modern  Mh-ler  &  Bakers  News,  July  7,  1962 
(By  C.  M.  Yeager) 

Inasmuch  as  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  traded  so  many  of  their  rights 
for  the  security  ofTtrcd  by  socialization,  it 
is  no  great  surprise  that  they  now  find  them- 
selves victims  of  incompetent  leadership, 
about  which  they  can.  momentarily,  do  ab- 
solutely nothing.  Agriculture  is  in  the  most 
glorious  state  of  snafu  since  the  locusts  of 
Biblical  fame.  The  arbitrary  dictum  which 
foisted  sedimentation  on  commercial  wheat 
users  was  as  irresponsible  as  it  was  Idiotic. 
It  has  resulted  in  a  state  of  conlusion  In 
which  no  one  can  see  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion. 

With  the  new  loan  basis  which  became 
effective  July  1,  the  price  of  wheat  auto- 
matically became  enough  higher  to  satisfy 
the  objectives  of  Secretary  Freeman,  but  It 
seems  that  those  objectives  are  Insatiable. 
It  was  an  Insult  to  reason  to  add  a  bonus 
via  the  sedimentation  test,  adding  exorbitant 
premiums  to  an  already  exorbitant  base  price. 
A  selling  point  for  sedimentation  was  that 
it  would  establish  a  belter  quality  evalua- 
tion for  foreign  buyers.  We  have  a  Govern- 
ment team  abroad  now  "explaining"  sedi- 
mentation and  this  team  Is  getting  a  big 
horse  laugh.  In  fact,  foreign  colossal  non- 
sense. Maybe  they  still  carry  the  illusion 
that  we  can  do* anything  about  it.  Maybe 
they  dcn't  know  that  we  have  sacrificed  the 
right  to  do  anything  about  it. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  millers  and  bakers  are 
In  a  situation  whe.^e  intelligent  action  in 
either  wheat  or  flour  buying  is  impossible. 
Ai  present.  opini.;n  is  that  the  less  one  does. 
tiu'  iri  -ire  Ukely  he  will  be  to  minimize  costly 
mistakes.  The  amount  of  wheat  mailers  liave 
accumulated  la  a  drop  in  the  bucket  ccm- 
p.ired  with  llielr  usual  holdings  at  this 
jxiiju  in  the  harvest  Sheer  necessity  cum- 
jH'ls  tl.em  to  buy  some  to  fill  the  immediute 
needs  of  tlieir  cuatuniers,  but  they  dare  i.  t 
i.ni.usii  wheal  when  bakers  are  not  reklgncd 
to  pay  ilie  price  lor  flour  wlucli  wheat  cl..^!« 
uispf!  .So  whpwt  thni  miller*  lu.rt  gnwn 
men  wo'.ud  riidtoiivftnly  own  la  ^:lilI-.^!  i:  :  • 
tl.r  (iovrrnnjeni  vwiiltn,  wlirrr  iiuu-..i)\ 
wheat  iwMiumri   bhip-chlp  valup 

■ll.\in  two  wparatp  and  tlutitu-t  inarKri* 
arc  crpntrcl  t)nr,  the  oomnieicini  inarKi't 
la  bafied  on  prutrin  \whie«  and  farinograpli 
cur\rR  tliat  reflrct  haksr.tJ  \a!ur  Thii!  Is  a 
lunlted  market,  where  t)ie  buyer  ;i«  trying:  t< 
get  Riimethif.K  for  his  money  e\en  if  he  lias 
to  pay  unrealistic  premiums  The  oilier  ;,"  u 
Government  market  which  takes  anything 
with  the  taxpayers'  money.  It's  rough  com- 
petition 

It  seem.'^  likely  that  finur  buyir,g  will  under- 
go a  rridical  change.  Bakers  are  altogetlicr 
unwilling  to  commit  themselves  to  long-term 
purchases  wherein  they  see  no  possible  ad- 
vantage. There  is  the  possibility,  .suspected 
by  many,  but  so  far  unproved,  that  sedi- 
mentation values  decline  in  stcjrage.  whereas 
protein  remains  unchanged.  If  this  be  so, 
maybe  some  of  the  artificial  premiums  on 
wheat  will  vanish.  At  this  point,  one  mii.st 
conjure  with  rust  damage,  an  unknown 
quantity  in  the  spring  wheat  crop,  though  it 
looks  good  now.  adverse  legislation,  possible 
le.=s  world  demand  for  American  wheat 

All  these  make  flour  buying  a  wide-open 
matter  of  guesswork  cjr  soeculation  in  which 


individual  opinions  will  express  themselves 
through  the  coming  months  The  great 
mass  buying  movements  of  recent  years 
are  less  likely  to  occur  under  such  adverse 
circumstances.  At  any  rate,  nothing  can 
forestall  much  higher  flour  prices  nor  stay 
the  inevitable  increase  in  the  price  of  bread. 


EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORITY  TO  IN- 
SURE MORTG.AGES  UNDPJR  SEC- 
TIONS 809  AND  810  OF  NA7  TONAL 
HOUSING  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER  laid  before 
the  Senate  Uie  amencimenis  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  '  S.  2876)  to 
extend  the  authority  to  insure  mortgages 
under  sections  809  and  810  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  and  to  extend  the 
coverage  of  section  810  to  include  persons 
employed  at  or  in  connection  with  an  in- 
stallation of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  or  the  Atomic 
Energy  CommLssion,  tthich  were,  to 
strike  out  all  after  t.'.e  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  the  last  proviso  in  section  803(a)  of 
the   National   Housing   Act  Is   amended — 

(1)  by  sulking  out  "under  this  title"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "under  this  section"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "utidcr  ."section  803  of 
this  title"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"under  this  section". 

Sec.  2.  Section  809(f)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
the  expiration  date  of  the  Commissioner's 
authority  to  Insure",  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "No 
more  mortgages  shall  be  insured  under  this 
section  after  October  1,  1963.  except  pursuant 
to  a  commitment  to  Insure  before  such  date." 

Sec.  3.  Section  810(k)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
the  expiration  date  of  the  Commissioner's 
authority  to  insure",  and  by  adding  at  the 
ei.d  thereof  the  filiowmg  new  sentence:  "No 
more  mortgages  shall  be  insured  under  this 
section  after  October  1,  1963,  except  pursuant 
to  a  commitment  lo  iiisure  before  such  date," 

.'^nd  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
■  An  ,'\ct  to  extend  for  one  year  the  au- 
thoMty  to  msuic  mortgages  under  sec- 
iiun.s  809  and  810  of  tlie  Nalional  Hu'u.s- 
',v.y  Act  " 

Mr  .SPARKMAN  Mr  Pri-Mdent,  I 
inu\t>  lliut  the  Senate  concur  in  Iho 
inneticlim-iit.'s  of  t,hr  Hoii»r 

rt.c  I'HKSIDINa  OKKICEU  Tlio 
ir.K  >';i)ii  i.i  on  ntTtM-lnp  to  the  motion  of 
tlie  S(  nntor  froifi  AlabRma. 

Th.r  motion  wa.s  nprrrd  to 


TRANSACTION        OF        ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  Uie  following 
additional  routine  busines.*;  was  trans- 
acted. 


ADDITIONAL  BILL  INTRODUCED 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,  by 
unanimous  consent,  introduced  a  bill  (S. 
3662  '  to  authorize  improvements  for  the 
prevention  of  beach  erosion  and  hurri- 
cane damages  along  the  .south  shore  of 
Raritan  Bay  and  Sandy  Hook  Bay.  N.J., 
which  was  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  tlie  Committee  oii  Public  Works. 


ifc 
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DRUG  INDUSTRY  ANTITRUST  ACT- 
AMENDMENT 

Mr,  KEFAUVER  'for  himself,  Mr. 
DoDD,  and  Mr  Hart)  submitted  an 
amendment,  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  Jointly,  to  the  bill  (8.  1552'  to 
amend  and  supplement  the  antitrust 
laws  with  respect  to  the  miinufucturo 
and  distribution  of  dru«s,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  wivs  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  prlnU'd, 


AMENDMENT  OF  UNITED  STAl  ES 
CODE,  TO  PROVIDE  INCREASES  IN 
RATES  OF  DISABILITY  COMPEN- 
SATION—AMENDMENT 

Mr  LONG  of  Loulslunit  submlMed  i\n 
amendment,  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  'HR  10743'  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
increa.scs  In  rates  of  disability  comp(>n- 
satlon,  and  for  other  pui-poses,  which 
was  ordered  to  He  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 


ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL    11    O'CLOCK 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  adjournment  imtu  11  am  to- 
morrow 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at 
7  o'clock  and  50  minutes  p,m.i  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  previous  order, 
until  tomorrow,  'Wednesday,  August  22. 
1962,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate.  August  21,  1962: 
U  S    AovTsoRT   Commission  on   INFORM,^TIo^• 

John  L  Seigenthaler,  of  Tennessee,  to  bo 
a  member  of  the  U  -S  Advisory  Commission 
on  Information  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  expiring  Januiiry  27.  1964,  and  imtll  hl.s 
s\iccessor  has  been  appointed  and  qiiallfted. 
vice  Jonathan  W    Daniels,  resigned 

DiPi.oM.'^Tir    AND    Foreign    Service 

The  f(jllowlng-named  persons,  now  Foreign 
Service  ofTicers  of  class  2  and   secretaries  In 
the   diplomatic    service     to    'le   also    consuls 
general  of  the  tJnlted  States  of  America 
Gr.fin  Parsons,  of  Texas 
B    Wmfred  RuITner.  of  Tennessee. 
The  following-named  persons,  now  Foreign 
Service   officers  of  class   3   and   secretaries   In 
the    diplomatic    service,    to    be    also   consuls 
general  of  the  United  States  of  America 
Arthur  A.  Compton.  of  Michigan, 
Richard  H    Coiirtenaye,  of  California, 
Miss  Eileen  R,  Donovan,  of  Massachusetts, 
Terrance   G    Leonhardy,   of    N'orth   Dakota 
James   H     McFarl:ind,   Jr  .   of  Michigan 
Miss  Edna  H.  Barr.  of  Ohio,  for  reappoint- 
ment   in    the    Foreitjn    Service    as    a    Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  5,  a  consul,  and  a  sec- 
retary   in     the    diplomatic    service     of     the 
United  States  of  America,  in  accordance  with 
the   provisions  of  section  520iai    of  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended. 

The   following-named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers   for   promotion   from   class  8   to  class  7; 
Francesco  J,  Alberti,  Jr  .  of  California. 
Charles  E.  Angevlne,  of  Colorado. 
Merle  E    Arp.  of  Iowa. 
Thomas  F.  Barthelemy.  of  Ohio. 
Lyndall  G.  Beamer,  of  Illinois. 
J    Peter  Becker,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Miss  Margaret  E.  Beshore.  of  Indiana. 


Harry  R    Bicliiiij,  Jr..  u:  New  York. 
Janu'H  K    Bishop,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 
WUUam  D    Bou'k"!    of   West   Virginia. 
John  A    BoyU'    of  Ni-'a   York. 
Alfred    V    nr.iin.ird    of    Wa.shlnBton. 
JoNcph     H      H;-.'!-.;-,        :     M  i   MtiohUsettl. 

(lortlor.    s    lirowM      :    (•i:;:ornl». 

jMincs    A     liiulril       i'.    .Ni'l'iMnkft. 

MoiH.'H  I,    cainnii,!    •>'.    (',i:ifornl». 
Robert    t'     Ciiv     "I    W,i,H:;infftnn. 
I.oiiir,  N    VA\A\ui\\^:i\    .!:'      ;   I'riiniylvanlii. 
(lU'iin  Rirh.inl  Cci:.!    ul  Now  York. 
riinoths  VV   c'liiiti-,   of  Connecticut. 

Willi. iin    1'    ClipPli''     "'    Vli-i.;;!   :  . 
ll'Vi-v    {"     ChirK     of    Nr'.v    ,!,■;■,,, 
Cir!  .lohi!  cii-niiMr      :   Minn«»«ttilA, 
H,i!Tv  I     C'lbMrii    -:    n'-'w  York, 
,I..lin   Albori    c'ni::!,''      r    Npw  York. 
■l'liMm,\n  ('  c.iiwc;:     r  i  .iilfornlft. 
(lordoii  A   (•  .riiri;     r  ^t,l«lmohu•^tt*. 

ICilw  111    (  1     <■    !'r     o!    <  )k:  i!',    'V,:\ 

Aii'hojiv   .M     D.ilMir.ri     "'.    N.-A    York, 

Mnin^!    H    Dii!!!'    \U    '■''.    NtaRAUchUMtta. 

Jolm   s    n.ivii!,!-,    ,i;  .Mhhlgnn, 

H  I^>bl^  Di'i  tUnrr*,  of  th«  District  of 
CoMimbi.i 

John  W    DcWitt,  of  Penngylvnnln, 

V    R,ivnior,(i  Diikrv,  of  South  Dnkotn. 

David  H    ni!;vv.)o(i;i',  of  Colorado. 

Rlch.vrd  J    Do.ls    oi  Mlnneiot*. 

Felix  i>)roin;h    o,r  Alabama. 

Wr.llam  J  D'lk.r  II!  of  the  Dlttrlct  of 
CoUiinbi.i 

William  H  ivhMir.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia 

Divvid  K  Edmlnster.  of  the  District  of 
C,)lunibl.'i 

Fmi!  V    Krickfon,  of  California. 

!'.'!■:■•  K    K/ellP.  of  CftllfornlR, 

.1  ur,(s   Frrror    Jr,,  of  California. 

R'bort  M    Fouchf^,  of  South  Carolina. 

a-'Impv  (1    Ftroman,  of  New  Jersey. 

Miss  Miir'iOiK   w   Futterman,  of  New  York. 

Orrgorv  O  iv    ■■  .i  Ohio. 

Ocr  lUi   D    oubertson.  of  California. 

Vh\:\\)  V    cull,  of  Collfornla. 

Err.es'   Hi   mus  Oreene,  of  New  Hampshire. 

H  I'lcr'   V    o    OrlflSn,  of  California. 

,1    Oiv  (iwvr.ne,  of  Arkansas. 

Mis.s   r.ols  Haase,  of  Missouri. 

James   T    Hackett,   of  California. 

s.muiel  J    Hamrlck,  Jr.,  of  Kentucky. 

Donald  F   Hart,  of  Massachusetts. 

Pierre    M    Hartman.  of   Colorado. 

Martin  O    Heflln.  of  Florida. 

Fr  i!.k  O    Hohnan,  of  Pennsylvania, 

diaries  H'.Ri;'.;.';  "^    of  Massachusetts. 

Ri'-hard  Hir.cs      :    New  York. 

Herbert  A    H  i!;niM    of  Pennsylvania. 

James  F    Huciics  III,  of  New  York. 

Mrs    Sandra  A    Humphrey,  of  New  Jersey. 

1,    Richard  J  n  kso->    -f  Missouri, 

William  HardMiu'  .1     k.   n.  Jr..  of  Virginia. 

Jay   K     Kat7C!.    •  f    New   York, 

Oeorire  lyxkw  ...d   Kelly,  of  Georgia. 

Harmon  E    Kirbv      ,f  Ohio. 

Anthonv  s    K-fi.  ir.ek,  Jr..  of  New  Jersey, 

Thor  H  Kuiuhnin-i  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia 

w, liter  J  Landry,  of  Louisiana. 

Janie>  O  Laneland,  of  Iowa. 

Donald  R  Lesh.  of  Massachusetts. 

Paul  A  London,  of  New  York. 

H  'ward  C  l^oper,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Matthew  T  Lorimer.  of  New  Hampshire. 

Ctp<  rge  E  Lowe,  of  Illinois. 

Hallock  R   Lucius,  of  Montana. 

Robert  S  McClellan,  of  New  York. 

William  J  McDonough.  of  Illinois. 

John  J  MacDougall,  of  Massachusetts. 

Donald  M  Maclay,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Edward  A  Mainland,  of  California. 

Thomas  W  Mapp,  of  California. 

William  H  Marsh,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Jim  B   Marshall,  of  Tennessee. 

Robert  A.  Martin,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Harlan  G  Moen.  of  Wisconsin. 

Gerald  Joseph  Monroe,  of  New  Mexico. 

John  B  M'Kxly,  of  Georgia. 

James  H  Moss,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Gerald  H  Murphy,  of  New  York. 

William  V,  P.  Newlin,  of  Pennsylvania. 


Thomas  J.  CDonHtll.  of  Mirl.iKan. 

Donathon  C.  Olllff,  of  A'.abam.i 

Robert  O'Nell,  of  VlrKim,! 

Robert H.Pelletrr.o I  Ji    niN.wY  ik 

John  D  Perk! r.s   .  ;  Iiidianu. 

Donald  K   l'r'r!>,>ii     :  California. 

MUs  Ani,'-  I',;  •^'■.v\    ■  :  c^lifMriiia 

Lul/  AUv\  .;,,u  !  \".  A^f.    ,  ;  ,M,o  vI.ukI, 

Henry  Precht.  of  Virgiiuu. 

Hobert  L.  Pugh,  of  Wu«hln«ton, 

MUs  Vlr«lnla  Randolph,  o!  Pn.i,-  \'.\  ,»!,i,», 

Alexander  L  R.MtM">y.  of  Caiiiuinia, 

Lto  J.  Reddy     :  M  o  viand 

Roberto   !?i.  Mii    !,il   'f  Ni'N^  HainjishlrP, 

Thomas  .i   n  ■  t  '  n..'- 

IrvUtg  L.  HaiiUt'i'it,  uf  w  a  ii,  ,»  '    u, 

HU'hnrdO.  Schcnck,  <  I  N' a  v   ik, 

Carl  W,  Hchinldt   of  Nrw  Jersey, 

Louts Sehwiui/,,  Jr  ,  of  Illinois, 

Rlohnrd  C  MclMors,  of  MlHsourl, 

Normon  T,  Shnfl,  of  Mliinpnota, 

John  C.  Bhea,  of  Pennsylvnnlu 

Harrison  B  Mhcrwocxi  nrMii,iii'-    'a 

William  T,  ahlnn  Jr      t  Mo.:,.-    •.. 

JohnP,  Blfllng.  (  !  ni,! 

Henry  Jacob  HUvcunaii    it  Ni\>,  .i.rNoy. 

Richard  J.  Smith,  of  Connecticut. 

Robert  R.  Strand,  of  Ohio, 

William  O.  Sugg  III,  of  TenneiMe. 

Peter  A.  Sutherland,  of  Mauachusetts, 

Oarett  Gordon  Sweany,  of  Washington. 

Rush  W.  Taylor,  Jr.,  <,',   r.-xas. 

Elroy  Tlilcl.  nf  Wlscon-^n. 

Charles  11    li.   miia  II.  ol  Nr  a  H  in.p^lilre. 

Samuel  b.    rh.jmsen,  of   c.uii.rnui. 

Ralph  O.  Thorslund.  of  Florida. 

Thomas  M.  Tracy,  of  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  Joon  L.  Ward,  of  Ohio, 

John  William  Wornock    Jr     of  Ohio. 

Keith  W.  Wheelock.  of   NLiiv.uid. 

Tlieodore  S.  Wilkinson  III.  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

H.  L.  Dufour  Wooiney.  of  Loum m.i 

Warren  Zlmmermann.  of  the  uuirlct  of 
Columbia. 

Tlie  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment  as  Foreign  Service  ofllceri  of  class  7, 
vice  consuls  of  career,  and  secrttarics  m  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  btatc^  of 
America: 

Jock  R,  Blnns,  of  Wa.';hlr,Er*on. 

John  S.  Brims,  of  N«  a  j-r-^iv. 

Richard  P   Di  i\i->     •;  New  Y  'ik 

Irving  L<' A  ..,  iii..ir   jr    ,  :  V.:.;,nla. 

Marshall  J.  Jeannero,  of  .M  us.n.i.  i.  is.-" 

Allan  M.  Parrent.  of  Kent uvkj 

David  E.  Zwelfel.  of  Colorado. 

The  following-named  pw-  ns  f  .r  appornt- 
ment  as  Foreign  .'^ervirc  ni  ■(-;■•,  'At  ii.uss  h 
vice  consuls  of  career,  and  secret. ines  ii.  t!  ■ 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  .s',i;,n  ,: 
America: 

Adrian  Anthony  Boaora,  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

Richard  W.  Bogoslan.  of  Massachusetts. 

John  Franklin  Campbell,  of  California. 

Daniel  H.  Clare  III,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Clarke  N.  Ellis,  of  California. 

Donald  C.  Ellson,  of  Indiana. 

William  A.  Garland,  of  Maryland. 

Donald  Furse  Herr,  of  Ohio 

Richard  Holbrooke,  of  New  York 

Robert  Onan  Homme,  of  Minnesota. 

Robert  G.  Houdek,  of  Illinois. 

William  A.  K.  Lake,  of  Connecticut. 

Vladimir  Lehovich,  of  New  York. 

William  Harold  Levit,  Jr.,  of  California. 

David  E.  Long,  of  Florida. 

Joseph  Charles  Luman,  of  Pennsylvania. 

George  R.  Martens,  of  New  York. 

James  Richard  Matz,  of  Texas. 

George  E.  Mercer,  of  Michigan. 

Bradford  William  Miller,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

Ronald  Peter  Myers,  of  Michigan. 

Samuel  R.  Peale,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Sarah  I.  Rowley,  of  Michigan. 

John  Todd  Stewart,  of  California. 

Michael  Acton  Taylor,  of  Indiana. 

James  W  Wheatley,  of  Tennessee. 

James  C.  Whitlock,  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina. 


I'JOJ 
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The  fonnwlni?-n«mod  FoicU-n  ."=^ervlce  Re- 

gc.'.r    ofr.cerH    t'l    bf    r:,-   ..;,     ,.'    the    United 
B:  Ars     .r   Amrrlia 

(  ..iti'iici'  I.    Biublfr.  of  ('    hue(  Lliut, 

ill  inin!(  (1    Charouha*    ol  Callforiilrt 

1  ;  :.i",i  .1    Colton.  of  VlrginlH. 

lJ,i\iU  I    UiUhco<k    Jr.  1)1  C(jnnpciu  ut. 

Wllil.uu   I:    Mil!  F. It. .11, c.    ,r  VirKUilu. 

Willi  .111  11     MiilllefrM-,  >.f  C^)l;lu'clU-Ut, 

(■',  mU-h  I    Mf'dd    nf  Nrw  York 

1'  ,:|.h  H    ffcdford    of  Vtnh 

K    iirtt  rirviinUli    of  C'lilifnrnia, 

(  M      !i;i     ,Si  kel     Jr  ,    of    Ohlt). 

1>  ,s!ii   W    ,MM.i!h.  of  rinh, 

M  ,:  ',  ,1     1       I  ,,-,      :     ..r   .'..,u:ii   Cioliiiu 

1  I  'A  ,-.  (      \s  I  i,ii(  ,:    ,1,        t   ^'l■\^    V  ,(  k 

.IiHi.i'.  i;  \\':iii!  of  M,'»ni»iichu>iit  I  n  n  I'l.f. 
Plk'M  HilVlir  Hrnrivr  offti  It  lu  \>(<  it  v  ougui 
.'.!.d  a  ■,eiit't,ii>  10  'Iir  il  i  j  ,loina  t  lr  ni-r\lc»  of 
!!in  I'nlli'd   H^ntfn  of   Anirriin 

Wiiliuni  1'  F'owlke*,  Jl  .  of  VlrKlnln.  a 
Fore.^n  .HerviiT  I<i'iuM\r  oiTlirr  to  i)i»  n.  viii' 
eiiiiM.,     iihil    a    ».(nir!iiiv     iu    '  hr    d i jiloiniil  Ir 


1  lir 


'    "  •■    ri.llial    .S',i!ci»      r    Air,erl>'ii 
\',;i,K'    i,,ui.ril    FiM  :(,;:;    Svrv'.rp    Re- 


HI"!  vc  lifli'crs  to  be  \;.c  coi.'.ul.s  of   the  '..'nlted 

,st  atrs  o!    .^niorl^n 

Hichanl  J    Ailrnbiuli,  of  ( '.i.i.'oi  nla. 

l)..!ia.il  K    B,,Nd    ■-:    .M.ss,,.,i:  i 

C.erd   .M;^  harl   l.i-i:.'  ui'     (,.'   Nrw   Y^rk 

(ie-  r.-e  \V    F   ;■(!   II       f  M  .r\l,o,d 

R    't:  '     F     (;•>,, (ioi;"->-h     r  f    Indiana, 

Rofx^rt    F    Cirealv       f  Miu«.s,u-buiiet til. 

H;ll  J    Ihiii.NUnv  i.:  Iowa. 

\\  )<id.".on    K    Johimon.   of    N'irKinla. 

>''.n,ii.i  J    McArd.r    ^f  (ii'ormH, 

J.,:i,eh   J     M.irtin     o.'    V'iri,jlniii 

M,>  h.iel    I'    F    Pls'.o'     of    New   York. 

\\  ,\  )  e  W    Ta\  •  :i    ■  r  (",il:r,,;  :..,i 

;;,(■  ;  ,11  i\>,ii,>;-iiani(il  F  .rc;;.':!i  .St-rxiic  Rt- 
Brr\i-  of!l(er«  \<i  tie  f  rrr'.i!  li-s  ll;  the  <l'.iV,(>. 
mntlc  scrviiT  of  'j-o  t'liMrd  .^'aten  of  ,\ir.rr- 
Icn 

Her.ty   F    Arnold     -  f   New   Jersey 

George  L    Coale.  Jr  ,    -f  Cullfornlrt. 

J    Foster  C  'llir..'«,  ol   Virnn.ia 

l<  .hert   N     ('rM\v(-,    I  r    N(  \  arta 

Aiexaiuiir   B    Daapit,  uf  Louisiana. 

Johi.  I'    n.n.ir.er.  Jr  .  of  Maine. 

Edw  ,;  i  c   Fenlmore.  of  Marylaxid. 

Edu.id  ,1    Foy.  Jr.,  of  Texas. 

Conrnd  E    lar.uriix    >  f  r-MwIe  Ivl  >i;d 

Mortimer  C    I.ovr    of  Per,i.<«y!vnnlH. 

Robert   E    MrCov    of   Gre^'on 

John  M.  Meckliii    of  New  Hampshire. 

Krle  Neir,  of   the   Ui.'-irlct   of  CoUmibin, 

N.  Paul  Nellaon.  of  Peni.^vUaiua 

John  P    Nevlns.  of  Vem.  >ni. 

William  F    Roy.  of  Idaho 

Walter  S    Snowdon.  uf  New  Jersey 

Nlcholoj)  G    W    Hiorne.  of  Connecticut. 

Chut.es  8    Whiieh'iist,  ^  I  Florida. 

The  fwdowing-nnmed  Foreign  Service  stafT 
offioers  to  be  coi.svil.s  of  tlie  United  States  of 
America. 

Jean  A.  Graffis.  of  Virginia. 

W.  John  Wilson,  of  Callfc^rnia. 

POSTM.VSTERS 

The  followltig- named  persons  to  be 
postmasters : 

A  I. A  B, WW 

John  W.  Cireen,  Jr  ,  Banks,  Ala.,  In  place  of 
D.  G.  DorrtU,  retired. 

Edwin  E.  Crowder,  Warrior,  Ala.,  In  place 
of  E.  D.  Jolly,  retired. 

t  .1LIFOENIA 

Maxine  O  McCreary,  Alderpolnt.  Calif  .  In 
place  of  M.  M   Tibbitts,  retired. 

Yvonne  R.  Fletcher.  Dunnlgan,  Calif  .  In 
place  of  D.  N.  Davis,  deceased 

Ward  A  Peart,  Grimes,  Calif  ,  In  place  of 
Irene  Beckley,  retired 

Richard  R.  Mason,  La  Canada,  Calif,  In 
place  of  H  E.  Cooper,  retired 

Robert  B.  Wolley.  Palmdale,  Calif.,  lu  place 
of  Genevieve  Prahm,  retired. 


( OlOEADO 

Fr-rdcl,!  H  Ml*-:er  Pine  Colo  Ofr..'e  r,si.»b- 
ll,s!,e:,l    J.;:\    JJ     1.1(1! 

r\  oKinA 
R.ilp!-,  M   Miller    Gulf  Breeze,  Flu  ,  In  pl.TCO 

(■t  M    X    Iieiif."n,  truiihf erred 

Helen  M  HoU  I.orii^boiit  Key  F'.a  li,  place 
of  IJ    I.    \V..,.ali.-    (!<  i-(-,i,-ed 

tllAIIO 

¥.]]:\  F  ,T,,)iiif,on  lis, Mil.  IdnltM  It;  pin^-r  of 
r:    li    iJa,  id    letiied 

11   1  1  Ni  'IB 

I  er  llu»-.h  Cuiilil.n  Ll  ,  111  jilucr  of  Kdr,-.  ,',!t 
1  .  ■  ,  I- .     1 1  ',  1 1 1  ,  i 

!■  ■  -o;  I,.  \\i,  ,•:  Kroi.rj  I;;  w.  plKOt 
Li'  L.-ld  I'r^ns  tiUlt'    MMopd 

t  N  M  *  N  A 

<  ■  .  .  A  I'Cu  I.:  (  oiil  Cily,  Ii,d  I!,  place  of 
W     1.,   Wt.lR,  tl,o.'  fr'ird 

Orovir  O,  ri.lll!;  ■  l  .i,,  r,a,  Ii,i!  ;i,  j'-,.  r  ' 
E.  D    Malof.e    irlord 

Jom  I  h  A  .1  inen  Hll!Nd,i;e,  Iisd  .  In  place  of 
I      .1     H:  ; '  '     :;     deceaf  ed 

Dale  I(  Richardson  Monon  Ind  !n  pUcc 
of  W    ."^    Burs    retired 

Winfrr<l  H  Hartman,  Monterey  Ind  u. 
;  .,1'  e  of  (■   .A    Cn>id   retired 

Uer.i.d  .'  M,i,d(:!r,jii,  X'.r.ce:, ;.(■!,,  Ind,,  in 
place  ;  :  J     U    C    i-m;.    derciusetl 

IfiW  A 

F'    ren.-f«  K    H.Tmllton    Rlverf>lde    Towa,   In 

lj..i<  V  .,;  .;    H   i.;ii'brk,  retired 

Kan.sa.s 

Vlr^fU  S  Mcli-.tyre,  Ci>ldwRter  Kanii  ,  In 
place  of  J    I)   Vance,  trannferred, 

C  .Mien  Houk,  Monin,  Kana  ,  in  place  of 
¥    M    McAdam.  retired 

KKNTVCKY 

Freda  I,  Goix-h  Kings  Mountain  Ky  ,  m 
)ilare  of  W    H   RrynoUli,  deceased 

PaoHne  1'  Irrry.  Upton,  Ky  .  in  i)lare  of 
li.  li    iUuk.s    ict.ied 

1  ^  •  :.s!,\NA 

Garnet  M  .^,n.  i.e,,  ;x,  Aiiemands.  La..  In 
place  of  E   O   Bnus.sard    retired 

MAINE 

Erroll  E  Griint  Abbot  Vlllftge  Maine,  In 
place    if  J    V    Morse,  deceased 

Geor^re  A  Ha.nes  Easton,  Maine,  Ui  piuce 
of  M    A    Cuhio    retired 

MASYI.AND 

Richard  H  B.vies  UranchvUle  Md  ,  In  place 
of  F    K    H.i/r.rd    retired 

Virginia  M  Giiode.  Murbury.  Md  .  in  place 
of  L,  S,  Henderson,  retired. 

MvsxAcHfsrrTa 

S.imue!  A  Vlnnitl  .'^eekonk.  Maw  .  In  place 
'  ;  G    .M   Olii;    res;f!i-.cd. 

MUmCAN 

Joseph  M  Dean,  Bad  AJte.  Mich  .  in  place 
of  H.  L.  Muchler.  retired 

Alvln  R.  Wller.  Bronson,  Mich  ,  in  place 
of  C  C  Holllster.  retired. 

Mary  E.  Kurrle,  Corunna,  Mich  ,  in  place 
of  Wynne  Vanderkarr,  removed. 

Gerald  E.  Kopola.  Covington,  Mich  ,  In 
place  of  Alma  HlH.  resigned. 

MIN'N-ESOTA 

Hugh  D  Campbell.  Bigfork,  Minn.,  In  place 
of  F   E    Evensen,  retired. 

WUham  R.  Trebnick.  Bovey.  Minn,,  In  place 
of  E   F  Lerohl   retired 

Richard  W.  Foley.  Brur.o,  Minn  ,  in  place 
of  E  L  Dcmnlng.  deceased. 

Francis  M.  Wall.  Cosmos,  Minn..  In  place 
of  D.   W.  Anderson,   tran.'ferred 

Emll  W  Lehman.  Dcxige  Center  Minn  .  Ir. 
place  of  J    H    Diercks,  deceased. 

Hardin  H  Klndler.  Lynd.  Minn.,  in  place 
of  A,  H  RolofT,  retired 

Lyman  C,  Irrgang,  Nicollet,  Minn  ,  In  place 
of  W    H    Gronholz.  Jr  ,  transferred. 


H.iM'.r'i  IT  V'O,.,*^  Northf.eld  Minn  .  \v.  place 
o:  C    C    He.'.je     retired 

Elayne  J,  o  Brien  Pembert,nn  Minn,,  In 
place  of  O    M    O^xKlrich,  trnniferred, 

Ml'.'-lSKtlM'! 

Beryl  r  K  «  e-  rern\vi>od.  m.,-!.  .  m  place 
of  T,L,  Simpson.  MM  ed 

Ml.^ftOl'Sl 

"  \^,.!i,i  A  !  ..'<•»  Noel  Mo  li  i.liKe  :  .'  K, 
7!    I'rrrv    rP!ti'''<,r(l 

(    .'    ;     I    ■     :,n;l:!r    \KrtAU,,,-v.    Mo      In  plftOt 
'    1<    K    TUCkt  :     rrliJftl 

Ml  ,!S'I  A  N  A 

Dale  Bond,  Br  <»  .v  \t  ■  t  in  place  of 
A.  L.  Bond,  retired 

Jamet  C.  Bryant,  A-t  i  i  <i    Nebr ,  In  plaea 

pf  Tl    !•■    Kntv!?niiT    rr tired 

1    O       :      ,,        ]. 

1     M    W  ,    •(  ■?    • 


(if t .r^_    Nri)i     In  plnoe  of 


Lxfc.c  A.  Liix.i.  v>  tutorn.  Nobr..  In  place  of 
C,  B,  Haddlx,  transferred. 

Nrw  Ml  x-  ' 

T.iuKlpn«#  T  Quift',;  ,,  \\'!ip.  ,-,  Nt  .;■  d.  N. 
Mix      ;-,    ;  lure   -  f    H    M     Vifr'.l,    t:  .inR.'err  ed. 

M  \S     -CORK 

,•.'.,,!,  el  pMkiu>  Huit  NY,  m  rlnre  of 
C,  W   liri.t.-    h.er    mi. red 

Rola:;:  so,,,:,  F..,f  i.i.er  N  Y.  In  place  Of 
B.  O,  I'e!  Its,  o    utv  e.i*.eo 

Edw  .10  t  I.i'.eiN  Ciii.eseo  NY  In  plaoe 
Of  C,  G    Du  vi;    !i',.;cd 

Betty  M  Tviriii  .s<  ■,,:.,;.,  e  N  Y  In  place 
of  H,  V.Tir:e...rf.:ed 

NOH  lit     (  AHia  INA 

Anne  f  O'.rdoi;  Urrw:.*  .'-un.not.  N.C.,  In 
place     :  .MO    Hi.-l.    j:   lei.red. 

Herbert  h  iai,<:;  ;,  Ooldsboro,  N  C,  In 
ploce  of  L.  P.  Uaidne:    dif  rnned 

John  H.  Sampson,  Pembr  ke  N C,  In  place 
of  J  R  Lowry,  retired 

Ray  V.  Oarrls,  Jr.,  Ronr;!  c  Ro.c  N  C.  In 
place  of  Bessie  Caudlll,  retired. 

William  A.  Lattlmore.  Shelby,  N  C.  In  place 
of  R.  M.  Laughrldge,  deoeaatd 

NlelK  Jorgensen,  Southport  N  C  ,  In  place 
of  J.  B  R    s;   removed, 

Bruce  N.  Conyers,  Wilson.  N  C  in  place 
of  O.  T.  Fulghum,  retired 

NORTH     DAKOTA 

Harold  I,  Ivcrsn:,  Sawyer  N  Dak  In  place 
Of  M.  M.  Slllman,  m  ;;ed 

oh:o 
William  L.   Priece     New    H'  lland     Ohio.  In 
place  of  C.  W.  BrlK-  ^    deceased 
<.  k:  Ajii  MA 

Freddie  C.  Mltteistrt  Aiii.c  Okin  In  place 
of  G,  E.  Ollmore.  n  ■ .:  ed 

Evelyn  D.  Hulc!..sun.  Choct.iM  Okl.i  ,  In 
placeof  G.  M.  Cuni.ii.kl.an.   retired 

Ethel  F.  Smyth,  Okemah,  Okla  .  In  place  of 
J  W  Srr.vth,  deceased. 

i:  Irivlar  Lain,  Ponca  City,  Okla  In  place 
of  J   ''■  Maddox,  retired. 

\\:...L^m  J.  Foley,  Pondcrcek,  Okla.,  In  place 
of  E.  M.  Light,  deceased. 

OREGON 

Lawrence  J.  Armbrust,  Creswell,  Ore.,  In 
place  of  W.  W.  Lower,  retired. 

Ray  E.  Shaw,  Junction  City,  Ore.,  In  place 
of  I.  R.  Howard,  retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Charles  H.  Heffner,  Arendtsville,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  W.  A  Raffensperger,  retired. 

Charles  H.  Gough,  ,A,shland  Pa  in  place 
of  H.  J.  Betz,  deceased 

Harry  D.  Hes.":  B.inp-  r.  Pa  In  place  ol  A. 
R   C':\mcr.  retired 

Jack  A.  Lannger,  Cicarfte'.d.  Ps  :n  place 
(  f  A   R  Hmkle   reti.'ed. 

l>eir\  A  MUler,  Ciearville.  Pa.,  In  place  of 
Marshall  Troutman,  retired. 
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E.  Eugene  Gemill.  Dallastown,  Pa  .  In  place 
of  C  V  B,  Daugherty.  resigned. 

Ruth  M  Rosencrance.  Greeley,  Pa  ,  In  place 
of  E    L.  Rosencrance.  resigned. 

Margaret  J,  Knight.  Industry,  Pa  ,  In  place 
of  A   W   Ewmg,  retired. 

Merle  C  Bamat,  Lanse,  Pa  ,  in  place  of 
Aclvlph  Johnson,  retired. 

Horace  F  Vasellas,  Red  Lion,  Pa  .  in  place 
of  C.  F.  McGuigan,  resigned. 

Agnes  K.  Tlmko.  Wmdber.  Pa.,  in  place  of 
C.  W.  Baumgardner,  deceased. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Clarence  O  OiDsahl.  Pierpont,  S.  Dak  ,  in 
place  of  O  R   Otis,  retired. 

TENNESSEE 

Rotaeri  F.  Sexion.  Dover,  Tenn  ,  in  place 
of  G  \V  Sexton,  resigned 

Edward  A.  Marrs,  Loudon,  Tenn  .  In  place 
Of   J.   W    Simpson,   retired. 

TEX.\S 

Hurbert  S.  Byers.  Celeste.  Tex  .  in  place  of 
S    M    Compton.  retired. 

Ernest  L  Davis,  Dimmitt,  Tex  in  place  of 
T   F  Bice,  retired. 

J  Hayes  Johnson,  Jr.,  Mount  Pleasant, 
Tex  ,  in  place  of  A.  B.  Gilpin,  deceased. 

Spencer  C.  Beavers.  Jr.,  Muleshoe.  Tex.,  in 
place  of  A    J    Gardner,  transferred 

Floyd  R.  F\iqua.  Paradise.  Tex  .  m  place  of 
J    J    Barnett,  retired. 

Norma  G.  Skinner,  Port  Aransas  Tex  m 
place  of  E    C.  Dallas,  deceased. 

George  W.  Finch,  San  Benito,  Tex  ,  in  place 
of  A.  M.  Bowie,  retired. 

Venita  F.  Jobe,  Saragosa,  Tex  ,  in  place  of 
Wynn  Hamilton,  retired. 

Marvin  G  Handrick.  Thorndale,  Tex  .  in 
place  of  F    H    Pearce.  Sr  .  deceased. 

VERMONT 

Catherine  M.  Dailey,  Hartford.  Vt.,  in  place 
of  M,  A.  Dailey,  retired. 

VIRGINIA 

Alma  L.  Nethers,  Amissville.  Va  ,  in  place 
of  E.  C.  Cooksey,  retired. 

Glenn  T.  Litton,  Dante.  Va.,  in  place  of 
R  S  Grtfflth,  Jr.,  resigned. 

Larry  S.  Powell,  StanardsviUe,  Va.,  in  place 
of   E    L    Southard,   retired. 

WASHINGTON 

Kenneth  D  Crofoot,  Riverside  W.ish  ,  in 
place    of    A     J     Dickinson,    retired. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Margaret  F  Ha'.\ks.  Page,  \V,  Va.,  in  place 
of  V    T    Bailey,  resigned. 

WYOMING 

OrMlle  E  Haney,  Frannie,  Wyo.,  in  place  of 
Warren  c;.irk.  deceased. 


vision  that  enabled  this  body  to  keep  our 
country  true  to  the  principles  of  justice 
and  morality. 

Endow,  therefore,  we  pray  Thee,  Thy 
servants  who  minister  here,  with  wisdom 
and  understanding,  so  that  our  great 
land  may  continue  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  labors. 

Living  in  an  era  fraught  with  danger 
and  possessing  the  destructive  force  to 
return  this  world  to  chaos,  we  realize, 
more  than  ever,  how  dependent  we  are 
upon  Thee. 

Inspire  in  those  who  serve  here 
courage  and  dedication,  so  that  their 
counsel  and  deeds  will  bring  only  peace 
and  happiness  to  us.  May  our  country 
always  remain  a  beacon  of  strength  and 
hope  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
August  21,  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


SENATE 

W'l  hM  si>\^.  \\  i,\  SI  22,  \\W)1 

The  Senate  n^et  at  11  o'clock  a.m.. 
and  wa.s  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
Pre.sident 

Rabbi  Morris  Pickholz,  Congregation 
B'nai  Jeshurum  Ahavas  Chesed,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.,  offered  the  foUowir.g 
prayer : 

O  Lord,  Thou  who  created  this  world 
out  of  chaos,  established  law  and  order 
m  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  granted  man 
the  ability  to  continue  Thy  work  by 
creating  law  and  order  in  human  af- 
fairs. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  who  fashioned 
this  august  body  did  so  m  the  noblest 
tradition  of  creation.     Theirs  was   the 


REPORT     OF     A     COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  21,  1962, 

Mr,  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  additional 
amendments  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  to  the  bill  iS.  1552)  to  amend 
and  supplement  the  antitrust  laws  with 
respect  to  the  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion of  drugs,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
submitted  a  report  thereon  (pt.  2  of 
Rept.   No.   1744'     which  was  printed. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  August  20,  1962,  the  President 
had  approved  and  signed  the  following 
acts; 

S.  1174  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Kwan 
Ho  Lee; 

S.  2135.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  to  delegate  cer- 
tain functions; 

S.  2455  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Lovic;  and 

S  2675.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yiannoula 
Vasiliou  Tsambiras. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  the  nomi- 
uation  of  Tom  Killefer,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  E.xecutive  Director  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE        MEETING        DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations, 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, be  permitted  to  sit  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered 


LIMITATION     OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING   HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 


OBJECTION  BY  SENATOR  MORSE 
TO  MEETING  OF  FOREIGN  RELA- 
TIONS COMMITTEE  DURING  SEN- 
ATE SESSION— OBJECTION  TO 
CERTAIN  BILLS  FAVORED  BY 
STATE  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  yet  heard  any  request  that  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  has  permis- 
sion to  meet  while  the  Senate  is  in  ses- 
sion; but  I  wish  to  register  an  objection, 
in  case  such  a  request  is  made. 

I  have  just  come  from  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  where  I  have  lis- 
tened to  representatives  of  the  State  De- 
partment again  try  to  rationalize  a  se- 
ries of  bills  involving  dipping  into  the 
funds  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  to 
the  extent  of  a  good  many  thousands  of 
dollars,  in  the  dying  days  of  this  session 
of  Congress.  I  wish  to  make  very  clear 
to  my  colleagues  on  that  committee  that 
I  shall  oppose  those  bills  unless  the  State 
Department  files  with  the  committee 
adequate  memorandums  in  justification 
of  the  bills — something  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  not  done  thus  far.  Yester- 
day afternoon,  I  so  notified  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

I  do  not  propose  to  be  guilty  of  voting 
in  the  closing  days  of  this  session  to  be 
in  favor  of  the  continued  waste  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  abroad  just  because  the 
State  Department  seems  to  think  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  is  a  bot- 
tomless pit. 

I  warn  the  Senate  that  the  time  has 
come  to  put  the  brakes  on  the  State  De- 
partment in  connection  with  its  propos- 
als to  slip  these  bills  through  the  Con- 
gress, in  the  closing  days  of  this  session, 
without  adequate  debate  on  them  in  the 
committee. 

Furthermore,  I  object  to  having  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  bring  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  any  bill  which 
has  not  been  debated  in  executive  ses- 
sion in  that  committee;  and  I  object  to 
having  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
send  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  any  bill 
under  a  polling  system,  when  members 
of  the  committee  know  that  I  have  stren- 
uous objections — and  I  am  not  alone  in 
that  respect  in  the  committee — to  these 
State  Department  bills.  We  request  our 
minority  rights,  at  least,  if  any  are  left 
in  the  Senate,  to  debate  and  discu.ss 
these  bills  in  executive  session  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  not 
have  them  handled  by  a  polling  process, 
which  denies  protection  of  minority 
rights  here  in  the  Senate. 
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EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Reconstruction  Fin.\nce  Cor- 
poration Liquidation  Fund 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
liquidation  fund,  for  the  quarter  ended 
June  30,  1962  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Report  on  Aviation  War  Risk  Insurance 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
aviation  war  risk  Insurance,  as  of  June  30, 
1962  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report   on   Fiscal   Operations    of"  the 
United   Nations 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting,  for  the  Information  of  the 
Senate,  a  report  on  the  fiscal  operations  of 
the  United  Nations  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Report   on    Scientific    Research    Grants 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
scientific  research  grants,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Grant  Under  Authority  of 
Public  Law  85-934 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director.  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  Washington,  DC, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  a  grant  made 
to  Georgetown  University  under  authority 
of  Public  Law  85-934,  during  fiscal  year 
1962;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  Review  of  Apportionments  or 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Funds,  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  apportion- 
ments of  Federal-aid  highway  funds.  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  Department  of  Commerce, 
for  fiscal  years  1956-63  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Report  on  Review  of  Planning  for  Auto- 
matic Data  Processing  Equipment.  Wash- 
ington,   DC,    Regional    Office,    General 
Services  Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  planning  for 
automatic  data  processing  equipment,  Wash- 
ington,  DC,    regional    office.    General    Serv- 
ices Administration,  October  1961    (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Examination  of  Pricing  of  Cer- 
tain Repair   Parts   Under   Dfpartment   of 
THE    Navy    CoNTR.^CT    With    Ford    Instru- 
ment Co.,  Long  Island  City.  N.Y. 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,   a   report    on    the    examination    of    the 
pricing  of  repair  parts  for  Mk  118  and  Mk 
119    computers    under    Department    of    the 
Navy    fixed-price    Incentive    contract    NOrd- 
17812    with    Ford    Instrument    Co.,    division 
of  Sperry  Rand  Corp..  Long  Island  City,  N  Y  , 
dated  August   1962    (with  an   accompanynig 
report);   to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


Proposed  Concession  Contract  at  Carter 
Barron  Amphitheater  District  or  Columbia 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  "law, 
a  proposed  concession  contract  at  the  Carter 
Bt^rron  Amphitheater  In  Rock  Creek  Park, 
District  of  Columbia  i  with  accompanying 
l^apers);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Tort  Claims  Paid  by  Central 
Intelligence  Agency 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director,  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  Washington,  D.C.,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  on  tort  claims  paid 
by  that  Agency,  for  the  fiscal  year  1962;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3318.  A  bill  to  provide  medical  care  for 
certain  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  retired 
ships'  officers  and  crewmembers  and  their 
dependents,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  1904); 

S.  3319.  A  bill  to  extend  to  certain  em- 
ployees in  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  the  benefits  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act  (Rept.  No.  1906); 
and 

HR  10541.  An  act  to  assist  States  and 
communities  to  carry  out  intensive  vaccina- 
tion programs  designed  to  protect  their 
populations,  particularly  all  preschool 
children,  against  poliomyelitis,  diphtheria, 
whooping  cough,  and  tetanus  (Rept.  No. 
1907). 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,    with   amendments: 

HR.  12648.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  o'  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1963,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  1908). 

By  Mr.  CHAVEZ,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,   without  amendment: 

H.R.5604.  An  act  to  amend  the  acts  of 
May  21,  1926,  and  January  25.  1927,  relating 
to  the  construction  of  certain  bridges  across 
the  Delaware  River,  so  as  to  authorize  the 
use  of  certain  funds  acquired  by  the  owners 
of  such  bridges  for  purposes  not  directly 
related  to  the  maintenance  and  operation 
of  such  bridges  and  their  approaches  (Rept. 
No.  1909). 


CONTROL  OF  DENTAL  DISEASES- 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE— MI- 
NORITY VIEWS  <S.  REPT.  NO    1905) 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Pre.?ident.  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
I  report  favorably,  with  amendment-s.  the 
bill  'S.  917'  io  amend  section  314  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  a 
grant  program  for  the  prevention  and 
coiitrol  of  dental  diseases,  and  for  otlier 
purposes,  and  I  submit  a  report  thereon, 
together  with  the  minority  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  !Mr.  Gold- 
water  1.  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower  1. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received,  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con.<^ent 
that  the  minority  views  accompanying 


the  report  on  Senate  bill  917  be  printed 
with  the  report. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CHAVEZ : 

S.3663.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ahmad 
Farshtchi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mrs.   SMITH  of   Maine: 

S.  3664.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  exempt  certain  reservists  re- 
tired for  physical  disability  from  the  dual 
compensation  restrictions  of  the  Economy 
Act  of  1932;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

S.  3665.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  sale  of 
certain  reserved  mineral  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  certain  real  property  owned 
by  Jack  D.  Wishart  and  Juanita  H.  Wishart; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BUSH: 

S.  3666.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Gluseppa  Rafala  Monarca;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri    (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Symington)  : 

S.  3667.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  accord  fair  and  equitable 
treatment  to  producers  who,  while  partici- 
pating in  the  special  wheat  program  for  1962 
or  the  special  feed  grain  program  for  1961  or 
1962,  relied  upon  the  erroneous  advice  of 
authorized  representatives  of  the  Secretary; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


EQUITABLE  TREATMENT  FOR  CER- 
TAIN PRODUCERS  OF  WHEAT 

Mr.   LONG   of   Missouri.     Mr.    Presi- 
dent,   the    Congress    enacted    the    1961 
emergency  feed  grain  program  early  in 
the  opening  session  of  this  Congress  to 
cope  with  surpluses  of  feed  grains  ac- 
cumulated through  several  years  of  ex- 
perience   under    the    1958    Agricultural 
Act.    This  legislation  was  signed  by  the 
President  on  March  22,  1961.     The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  moved   imme- 
diately under  the  direction  of  Secretary 
Freeman  to  present  the  new  program  to 
producers.    Meetings  were  held  in  Oma- 
ha on  March  23,  in  Denver  on  March  24, 
and  in  Atlanta  on  March  27.  1961.    These 
dates  are  cited  to  show  that  the  Depart- 
ment moved   immediately   to  work  out 
the   details   of   the   program   with   pro- 
ducers in  the  very  short  time  existing 
before  the  planting  of  1961   feed  grain 
crops.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  grain 
was  planted  in  the  southern  areas  of  the 
United  States  at  that  time,  but  field  per- 
sonnel of  the  Department  and  farmers 
made  every  effort  to  put  the  program  in 
operation. 

Producers  responded  with  sincere  in- 
terest in  a  program  that  would  curtail 
production  and  reduce  the  costs  to  the 
U.S.  taxpayers  for  the  storing  of  burden- 
some grain  surpluses. 
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was  necessary  to  establish 
county  and  individual  farm  base  acre- 
ages and  yields  very  quickly  to  imple- 
ment this  program,  there  were  a  few 
instances  of  unavoidable  error  in  the 
clerical  work  in  the  ASC  county  offices. 
Because  a  few  of  these  errors  which  were 
made  resulted  in  erroneous  notification 
to  producers  regarding  their  permitted 
acreages,  yields,  and  the  amounts  of  their 
payments  to  be  earned  by  compliance 
with  the  program,  it  is  plainly  unfair  to 
expect  producers  to  refund  the  rela- 
tively small  amounts  of  money  that  may 
have  been  overpaid  to  them  through 
BO  fault  of  the  operator,  and  honest  un- 
avoidable errcr  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment personnel. 

Tlie  same  situation  holds  true  for  the 
wheat  and  feed  grain  proo-rams  provided 
in  the  A^'nculture  Act  of  1961. 

Therefore,  on  behalf  of  my.^elf  and 
my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri  IMr.  Symington  1.  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  leference.  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  accord  fair  and  equitable  treatment 
to  producers  who,  while  participating:  in 
the  special  wheat  program  for  1962  or 
the  special  feed  grain  program  for  1961 
or  1962.  relied  upon  the  erroneous  advice 
of  authorized  representatives  of  the  Sec- 
retary. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  he  may  develop,  to  per- 
mit those  payments  to  stand  that  were 
or  are  yet  to  be  made  to  proc  ucers  who 
comiihed  m  good  faith  and  in  reliance 
upon  action  or  advice  of  an  authorized 
representative  of  the  Secretary. 

Similar  legislative  action  was  taken  to 
correct  erroneous  actions  connected  with 
the  administration  of  the  .soil  bank  pro- 
gram. 

I  urge  speedy  actioii  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  to  protect  a  small  number  of 
producers  who  will  be  unju.stly  treated 
under  current  legislative  authority  with- 
out this  remedial  action 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received   and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  'S.  3667 »  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  accord  fair 
and  equitable  treatment  to  producers 
who.  while  participating  in  the  special 
wheat  program  for  1962  or  the  special 
feed  grain  procram  for  1961  or  1962,  re- 
lied upon  the  erroneous  advice  of  auth- 
orized representatives  of  the  Secretary, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Long  of  Mi.ssouri  'for 
himself  and  Mr  Symington),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  F'orestry. 


Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  Senate 
bill  1552,  supra,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


DRUG  INDUSTRY  ANTITRUST  ACT- 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr  CARROLL  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  <S.  1552'  to  amend  and  sup- 
plement the  antitrust  laws  with  respect 
to  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
druas.  and  for  other  purpose.':,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
additio:;al  amer.dments  reported  by  the 


NOTICE   OF    PUBLIC    HEARINGS   ON 
S.  2225.  S.  2639.  AND  H.R.   12513 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  standing  Subcommittee 
on  Pat'-nts,  Trademarks,  and  Copyrights 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  subcommit- 
tee has  scheduled  public  hearings  on 
S.  2225.  a  bill  to  fix  the  fees  payable  to 
the  Patent  Office:  S.  2639.  to  amend  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  the  oath 
of  applicant  for  patent  and  to  certifica- 
tion by  applicant  of  application  for 
trademark  registration:  and  H.R.  12513, 
to  provide  for  public  notice  of  settle- 
ments in  patent  interferences,  and  for 
otiier  purposes. 

The  hearings  will  commence  on  Tues- 
day. September  4,  1962,  at  10  a.m..  in 
room  2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Anyone  wishing  to  testify  or  file  a 
statement  for  the  record  should  com- 
municate immediately  with  the  office  of 
the  Senate  Patents.  Trademarks,  and 
Copyrights  Subcommittee,  room  349A, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington  25. 
DC.  telephone  CA  4-3121.  or  Govern- 
ment Code  180.  extension  2268. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
stonI.  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
H.\RT],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Kef.\uver  1 .  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  Wiley-  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania IMr.  ScoTT],  and  myself,  as 
chairman. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  FONG 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  observe  that  there  is  a  Member  of 
this  body  who  very  richly  and  completely 
symbolizes  the  whole  story  of  America 
and  its  opportunities.  His  name  is 
HiR.\M  ?oNG.  When  he  was  4  years  old 
he  was  a  t-anpicker  in  the  beanfields 
of  Hawaii.  Today  he  is  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  But,  Mr.  President,  more 
than  that,  he  has  been  an  outstandingly 
successful  lawyer  and  an  extremely  suc- 
cessful businessman.  If  that  does  not 
exemplify  the  Horatio  Alger  spirit,  then 
I  have  never  seen  it  symbolized  in  the 
whole  history  of  our  country.  It  makes 
a  fa.scinatmg  story. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  it 
ought  to  have  more  currency:  and, 
therefore,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record,  as  part  of 
my  remarks,  an  article  written  by  Wil- 
lard  Edwards,  and  published  in  the  Chi- 
caeo  Tribune  on  August  19,  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tribute  to  Senator  Fong 
(By  Wlllard  Edwards) 

"No  matter  what  we  do  here  In  the  Sen- 
ate, tomorrow  the  sun  will  rise,  the  rivers 
flow,  the  birds  sing'" — Senator  Hiram  L. 
Fung.  Repviblican,  Hawaii. 

Washington.  August  18. — He  was  born  Ah 
Leong  Fong,  the  seventh  child  of  an  im- 
migrant Chinese  laborer,  in  a  tough  slum 
district  of  Honolulu. 


At  the  age  of  4,  he  toddled  Into  the  fields 
and  picked  beans,  collecting  his  first  wages, 
10  cents  per  100-pound  sacic 

A  half  century  later,  Hikam  I.  Fong  sits 
in  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  first  American  of 
Asian  ancestry  to  be  elected  to  that  body. 
He  is  an  attorney  and  businessman  of  large 
Interests,  president  of  a  Hawaiian  corpora- 
tion with  $35  minion  in  assets. 

LOWLIEST   START   OF  ALL 

There  are  a  number  of  Senators  who  have 
risen  from  poverty  to  political  prestige  and 
wealth.  None  of  them  started  with  fewer 
prospects  of  reaching  such  goals  than  the 
senior  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

He  reclined  in  his  seat  this  week,  placidly 
watching  the  antics  of  a  small  group  of 
Democrats  whose  filibustering  tactics  were 
threatening  to  paralyze  Congress.  As  is  often 
the  case,  he  refrained  from  the  debate. 
When  the  time  came,  he  quietly  voted  with 
two-thirds  of  his  colleagues  to  close  the 
mouths  of  the  windy  o  ators  and  then  went 
back  to  his  office  to  get  some  work  done. 

Next  Friday.  Fong  will  have  served  in  the 
Senate  3  years.  He  Is  one  of  the  large  group 
of  Senators  who  rarely  see  their  names  In 
newspaper  print  outside  the  borders  of  the 
States  they  represent. 

There  was  ^  brief  flurry  of  publicity  In 
1959  when  Fong.  a  Republican,  and  Oren  E. 
Long,  a  Democrat,  became  the  first  Senators 
from  the  50th  State.  They  drew  lots  and 
Fong  became  the  senior  Senator,  serving  a 
6-year  term.  Long  became  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor limited  to  a  4-year  term. 

OVERLOOKED  ON    MAINLAND 

Then  Pong  retired  Into  the  semiobscurlty 
which  is  the  lot  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
while  the  headline-hunters  grab  the  public- 
ity. Hawaiian  newspapers  report  his  activi- 
ties fully  but  the  mainland  press  knows  him 
not. 

This  Is  unfortunate  because  to  one-third 
of  the  entire  world's  population  the  pres- 
ence of  Fong  as  a  Member  of  the  Nation's 
greatest  deliberative  body  is  vitally  signifi- 
cant. He  Is  living  proof  to  Asians  that  the 
free  elective  system  in  the  United  States 
permits  elevation  to  high  office  regardless 
of  race,  creed,  color,  or  humble  origin. 

The  greatest  potential  threat  to  future 
world  peace,  in  the  opinion  of  Fong  and 
many  competent  observers,  lies  In  Red 
China.  Communist  propaganda  In  the  Far 
East  against  the  American  system  falters  in 
confronting  the  fact  that  a  Senator  of 
Chinese  parentage,  representing  a  small  Is- 
land State,  enjoys  the  same  authority  and 
voting  power  as  a  Senator  from  the  greatest 
and  most  powerful  of  the  50  States. 

PERSONALITT   EMERGES 

Fong  Is  fully  aware  of  his  responsibility  as 
a  link  between  East  and  West.  He  has 
devoted  himself  to  awakening  Americans  to 
the  portents  of  the  trend  of  history  In  the 
Par  East. 

"It  may  be  in  the  East  that  our  futiu-e  Is 
forged,"  he  says.  "Here  Is  located  the  new 
heart  and  core  of  our  continuing  global 
struggle  for  freedom.  The  Far  East  is  a 
fantastic  area  and  one  that  is  still  too  little 
known  to  us." 

It  takes  some  digging  but  a  remarkable 
personality  lurks  beneath  the  bland  and 
amiable  surface  of  this  son  of  the  Orient.  It 
emerged  under  questioning. 

A  Brr  OF    HAWAII 

He  has  a  good-humored  fatalism  about 
life's  misfortunes,  believing  they  often  dis- 
guise blessings.  A  poUtlciil  defeat,  for  ex- 
ample, turned  his  alteniion  to  business  and 
he  became  a  millionaire.  Then,  returning 
to  politics,  he  achieved  one  of  the  highest 
offices  in  the  land. 

"If  I  walk  across  this  office  and  stub  my 
toe  painfully,"  he  remarked,  "I  don't  swear. 
I  consider  the  fact  that  if  I  had  walked  an- 
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other  yard,  I  might  have  fallen  and  broken 
my  neck  " 

His  career  is  evidence  of  a  burning  ambi- 
tion and  energy  but  he  is  utterly  relaxed 
-This  lack  of  tension  l.s  contagious.  Serenity 
Is  the  keynote  in  operations  of  his  staflf 
There  Is  none  of  the  noise  and  bustle,  the 
mad  clatter  of  typewriters,  the  rushing 
about  which  are  typical  In  many  Senate 
offices. 

The  visitor  finds  a  flaming  red  hibiscus 
decorating  the  entrance  door.  Inside,  there 
are  more  flowers  and  gay  prints  on  the 
walls  and  smiles  of  welcome.  "A  bit  of 
Hawaii  transplanted  to  the  United  States." 
was  the   way  one   worker  described   it. 

This  restful  atmosphere  was  somewhat 
misleading.  Everyone  was  busy.  The  Sena- 
tor, for  example,  was  hard  to  pin  down  for 
a  talk  of  some  length.  One  appointment 
had  to  be  canceled  because  he  was  tied  up  In 
committee  work.  He  works  long  hours  and 
expects  his  staff  to  do  the  same.  He  con- 
fessed, ruefully,  that  he  had  little  time  for 
"socializing"  in  Washington. 

doesn't    EXPECT  TOO    MUCH 

"There  is  so  much  going  on."  he  com- 
mented, "that  one  of  the  first  things  I 
learned  Is  that  tremendous  faith  has  to  be 
placed  In  your  colleagues.  Each  Senator 
must  become  an  expert  In  certain  subjects 
and  rely  upon  others  for  advice  on  those 
subjects  which  he  cannot  probe  fully.  He 
would  go  crazy  trying  to  acquaint  himself 
with  all  legislation.  It  would  require  a 
96-hour  day." 

His  sense  cf  fatalism  has  led  him  not  to 
expect  too  mxioh. 

His  father  w  as  born  In  Kwantung  Province. 
China,  mlgra;ed  to  Hawaii  and  became  an 
indentured  sugar  plantation  worker  at  $12 
a  month  before  he  was  graduated  to  em- 
plojmient  at  $90  a  month  In  a  fertilizer  fac- 
tory in  Honolulu.  His  mother,  also  born  in 
China,  became  an  unpaid  bond  servant  to 
a  Honolulu  family.  Their  marriage  was  ar- 
ranged by  a  matchmaker  and  they  first  met 
on  the  day  of  the  wedding. 

"There  were  11  children  and  we  all  had 
to  work  hard  to  live." 

an    ORATOR    IN    SCHOOL 

"I  picked  boans  at  the  age  of  4.  At  6  and 
7.  I  shlned  shoes  on  the  streets  of  Honolulu. 
I  collected  and  sold  crabs.  Later.  I  caddied 
for  25  cents  a  nine-hole  round  and  on  a  big 
Sunday  I  wou  d  make  $1  50.  That  was  half 
what  my  father  earned  for  a  full  day's  work." 

There  was  a  Congregational  Church  near 
the  FoNG  home  and  the  small  Chinese  boy 
Joined  it.  He  changed  his  first  name  to 
Hiram  In  honor  of  Hiram  Bingham.  New 
England  missionary  who  had  come  to  Hawaii 
In  1820. 

In  school,  he  Jumped  two  grades,  com- 
pressing the  eight  elementary  grades  Into  6 
years.  In  high  school,  he  became  known  as 
an  orator  and  made  the  honor  list. 

At  the  Unlv(?rsity  of  Hawaii  (where  he 
finished  a  4-year  course  in  3  years).  Fong 
was  Introduced  to  politics.  Sheriff  Pat  Glea- 
son  wanted  a  college  boy  orator  to  extol  him 
during  a  campaign.  Pong,  a  freshman,  took 
the  Job  and  was  such  a  success  that  in  his 
senior  year  he  was  performing  the  same  serv- 
ice for  Mayor  Fred  Wright. 

GETS    INTO    HAP.V.^RL) 

"Both  won  and  both  were  Republicans  and 
80  I  fell  Into  the  Republican  Party."  said 
Pong,  grinning. 

He  had  set  his  heart  on  becoming  a  lawyer. 
Harvard  Law  School,  to  which  he  aspired, 
raised  its  eyebrows  at  the  application  from 
a  faraway  and  unaccredited  university  but 
finally  agreed  to  accept  him  if  he  made  the 
upper  10  percent  of  his  classes.  That  was  a 
breeze  for  Fong  who  was  still  holding  several 
Jobs  outside  of  school. 

After  3  years  of  law  practice,  he  ran  for 
the  Hawaiian  House  of  Representatives. 
Eventually    he  became  speaker  of  the  house. 


"I  believed  I  had  reached  the  ultimate — 
there  Wfis  nothing  left  for  me  In  pontics." 
he  .said  "Then,  after  14  years  I  was  defeated 
I  w;).s  kicked  out  but  It  was  a  kick  upstairs. 
I  devoted  full  time  to  business  and  law. 
I  e=',ib:!Rhed  an  International  law  firm — two 
Amerlcan.s  of  Japanese  ancestry  one  Korean, 
three  of  Chinese  ancestry,  and  one  Caucasian 
Hawaiian       ■v^•e  did   pretty  well." 

BUILDING     $116     MILLION    CITY 

He  also  founded  Finance  Factors,  Ltd., 
which  has  a  family  of  companies  dealing  In 
Industrial  loans,  real  estate,  and  Insurance, 
He  operates  a  banana  farm,  and  raises  cattle. 
avocadoes,  lichee  nuts,  and  mangoes. 

He  Is  building  a  new  city  on  the  leeward 
side  of  the  Island  of  Oahu,  which  will  have 
5.000  homes  and  a  total  investment  of 
$116  million. 


DULLES  INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT 

Mr.      J3EALL      Mr.      President,     once 
again  the  news  media  of  this  area  are 
devoting  considerable   attention   to  the 
problems  connected  with  air  service  for 
the  Baltimore-Washington   region,   and 
once  a?ain  our  attention  is  being  focused 
on  one  of  the  Nation's  foremost  examples 
of  runaway  spending.    I  refer,  of  course, 
to  Dulles  International  Airport,  at  Chan- 
tilly,  Va.     Seldom  in  almost  20  years  of 
service  on  Capitol  Hill  have  I  seen  such 
a  fiasco.     In  the  first  place,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent,  there  was   absolutely   no   need   to 
build    a    facility    at    Chantilly    to    serve 
Washinpton,  when  at  an  equal  distance 
away  was  Friendship  International  Air- 
port,  already   built,   accessible,   modern, 
and   capable    of    being   expanded.      But 
that   is   now   water  over   a   dam   which 
proved  it  simply  could  not  hold  back  the 
high -pressure    flow    of    free    spending. 
Dulles  is  now  a  fact.    It  is  with  us,  like 
it  or  not.    And  soon  it  will  be  in  business 
Our  problem  now,  Mr.  President,  is  to 
see   that   this  federally  conceived    fed- 
erally  planned,  federally  financed,  and 
federally    constructed    boondoggle    does 
not   compete  unfairly   with   the  airport 
which    IS    currently    providing    jet    and 
other    accommodations    for    this    entire 
ar.  a — F'ricndslViP  International  Airport 
Some  indication  of  the  ruthless  manner 
in   which    those    responsible    for   Dulles 
have    promoted    their    project    can    be 
gained   by   studyinR   the  appropriations 
for  the  airport.     In  tlie  initial  stapes  of 
the  planning  for  Dulles,  advocates  of  the 
project  estimated  that  it  might  cost  as 
much  as  S25  million.    Today,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,   this    S25    million    has    prown    to 
$106  million,  and  the  latter  amount  does 
not  include  funds  for  a  sewage  project 
and  for  a  highway  right-of-way. 

Unless  something  is  done.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  will 
eventually  be  saddled  with  a  bill  for 
more  than  $150  million  for  the  Chantilly 
shenanigans,  and  even  this  might  be  a 
con.servative  estimate. 

Even  more  serious  than  the  lavish  ex- 
penditures being  made  to  give  Dulles  an 
unfair  advantage  over  its  competitor  is 
the  fact  that  it,s  administration  is  di- 
rectly under  the  control  of  the  man  re- 
sponsible for  regulating  the  very  air- 
lines which  will  have  to  make  a  choice  as 
to  whether  to  use  Dulles  or  Friendship. 
This  man  is  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  .Aviation  Agency,  and  it  is  my 
opinion  tliat  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 


wear  the  two  hats  of  airport  promoter 
and  impartial  aviation  regulator  at  the 
same  time. 

Because  of  this  situation.  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill.  S,  2969,  "to  transfer  cer- 
tain administrative  responsibility  for 
the  operation  of  Washington  National 
Airport  and  Dulles  International  Air- 
port from  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  to  a  Washington 
Airports  Board,"  This  proposed  legis- 
lation is  now  pending  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  obtain 
prompt  and  favorable  action  on  it  before 
we  adjourn. 

We  cannot  right  the  wrong  that  was 
done  when  Dulles  was  constructed,  Mr. 
President.  We  can,  and  must,  take 
action  to  see  that  the  giant  is  held  in 
check  insofar  as  pcssible 


INVITATION  TO  HEAR  EXPLANA- 
TION OF  FOREIGN  TRADE  BILL 
ON  TUESDAY  AT  4:30  P.M. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr,  President,  this 
morning  each  Member  of  the  Senate  re- 
ceived from  me  an  invitation  to  attend 
a  coffee  and  tea  hour  at  4:30.  next 
Tuesday,  in  the  new  conference  and  re- 
ception room.  No  liquor  will  be  served. 
The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  hear 
a  briefing  on  the  foreign  trade  bill  by  a 
member  of  the  administration  whom  I 
have  heard  present  the  best  explanation 
and  case  for  the  administration's  bill 
that  I  have  yet  heard — the  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce.  Mr. 
Peter  Jones.  The  briefing  I  heard  him 
give  some  weeks  ago  so  impressed  me 
that  I  asked  him  if  he  would  be  willing 
to  attend  a  little  cofTee  hour,  which  I 
would  be  glad  to  arrange,  so  that  any  of 
my  colleagues  who  might  wish  to  come 
to  the  briefing  could  have  the  benefit  of 
his  enlightening  discussion  of  the  bill, 

Mr.  Jones  is  aware  that  he  still  has  to 
convince  me  about  certain  sections  of 
the  bill;  but  I  can  be  convinced  if  the 
facts  warrant  it. 

It  is  in  dead  seriousness  that  1  issue 
this  invitation  to  my  colleagues,  because 
those  who  can  come  ought  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  hearing  the  briefing  on  the 
foreign  trade  bill.  It  will  be  at  my  re- 
quest. I  think  Secretary  Jones  is  in 
such  a  position  that  he  could  not  very 
well  refuse  me.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
will  be  very  happy  to  take  the  opportu- 
nity to  oblige  us  in  regard  to  the  matter. 
All  I  ask  is  that  when  Senators  receive 
my  letter  of  invitation,  they  respond  to 
my  secretary  by  Tuesday  noon  next,  so 
we  can  make  the  necessary  refreshment 
plans  for  the  meeting. 


THE  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  PRI- 
VATE INITIATIVE  IN  LATIN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr  President,  it 
is  gratifying  to  note  tlie  progressive,  en- 
lightened attitude  being  frequently  dis- 
played by  our  busine.ssmen  throughout 
Latin  America.  On  many  occasions  I 
have  spoken  of  the  need  to  foster  free 
enterprise  and  private  American  invest- 
ment in  the  imderdeveloped  countries. 
If  American  investors  are  going  to  forge 
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ahead  in  Latin  America,  it  axiomatic 
that  they  will  have  to  identify  their  just 
strivings  for  economic  success — for  prof- 
its, in  other  words — with  the  pressing 
human  needs  of  the  people  affected  by 
their  activities. 

As  an  example  of  what  I  mean,  I  am 
pleaded  to  share  with  Senators  an  ad- 
dress delivered  on  July  18  to  the  Ameri- 
caii  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic  by  Mr.  L.  J.  Brewer, 
president  of  Esso  Standard  Oil  S.A., 
Ltd. 

In  this  address  Mr.  Brewer  stresses 
the  social  responsibilities  of  business,  and 
the  fact  that  widespread  ownership — 
that  is,  stock  distributed  among  a  large 
number  of  shareholders — has  changed 
the  face  of  corporate  business  in  the 
United  States.  This  means,  m  Mr.  Brew- 
er's words,  that — 

T'r.e  managers  of  an  international  com- 
pany such,  as  ours  have  ceased  to  be  the 
owners,  as  was  frequently  the  case  In  the 
last  century.  They  are  now  professional 
managers  trained  for  the  Job  over  many 
years.  Most  managers  of  the  International 
companies  of  today  started  at  the  bottom 
and  worked  their  way  up  through  the  or- 
ganization by  the  democratic  proce.ss  cT 
ability  alone. 

Even  more  important,  however,  is  Mr. 
Brewer's  frank  statement  that  "Business 
managements  of  today  must  take  an  ac- 
tive interest  m  the  welfare  of  their  na- 
tion." Business,  he  point?  out.  has  a 
responsibility  for  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  communities  in  which  it  op- 
erates. It  has  a  responsibility  for  the 
education  of  the  youth  in  those  com- 
munities. It  has  a  responsibility  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  skills  and 
knowledge  among  people  who  m  time 
will  determine  the  ultimate  success  or 
failure  of  a  given  business  or  free  en- 
terprise. I  particularly  commend  the 
action  taken  by  one  of  Mr.  Brewer's  com- 
panies m  Central  America  m  establish- 
ing a  loan  fund  for  the  benefit  of  local 
4-H  Club  members.  Similarly,  his  idea 
of  a  junior  achievement  program  would. 
if  carried  out.  help  to  meet  one  of  the 
greate.st  needs  of  the  Latin  American 
working  population:  its  chronic  lack  of 
opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  these  arc  examples— 
admittedly  small  m  .scope,  but  neverthe- 
less highly  indicative— of  an  attitude 
which  could  do  wonders  in  establishing 
the  neht  image  of  American  business  in 
Latin  America  and  other  depressed  areas 
of  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  coivsent  that  the  text 
of  the  address  by  Mr  Brewer  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The    RFSP(.iNsiBn-rTiEs   of   Pr:v.^te   I:,iti.-\tive 
I  By  L    J.  Brewer  i 

It  is  a  special  honor  for  me  to  be  invited 
to  speak  to  you  this  afternoon  I  mean  this 
In  a  much  deeper  sense  than  merely  as  an 
opening  remark  for  a  speech.  It  is  truly 
an  honor  fur  me  to  be  here  before  you  be- 
cause I  believe  tiiat  you  gentlemen,  who  rep- 
resent an  important  segment  of  the  Do- 
minican RepubUc,  are  embarked  upon  a  great 
and  historic  mission. 

In  your  hands,  as  in  those  of  your  coun- 
try's political  and  social  leaders,  lies  the 
responsibility  of  guiding  this  reborn  nation 


into    a    future    of   democratic    freedom    and 
hum.an  dignity. 

When  I  think  of  this  task — this  oppor- 
tunity— that  lies  before  you,  I  am  reminded 
of  the  early  days  of  democracy  In  my  own 
country  Although  the  limes  and  the  cir- 
cumstances are  different,  the  aims  and  as- 
pirations of  the  people  of  those  days  resem- 
ble the  aims  and  aspirations  that  today 
motivate  the  people  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public Desires  for  Individual  liberty  and 
human  dignity  inspired  the  people  of  North 
America  two  centuries  ago  as  today  these 
.=;ame  powerful  forces  Inspire  the  people  of 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

Indeed,  these  same  desires  are  much  In 
evidence  in  many  places  of  the  world  today 
as  newly  created  nations  emerge  from  long, 
melancholy  histories  of  dep>endency  in  one 
form  or  another.  Three-quarters  of  the  hu- 
man race  are  now  engaged  in  a  revolution- 
ary social  and  economic  upheaval  as  emerg- 
ing nations  discard  the  patterns  of  the  past 
and  aspire  to  a  sovereign  position  among 
the  free  nations  of  the  modern  world.  For 
many  of  these  nations,  hindered  by  static 
agriculture,  limited  resources,  and  lack  of 
experience,  the  role  Is  a  dlflftcult  one. 

Fortunately,  the  Dominican  Republic  has 
advantages  that  these  other  nations  do  not 
have.  Yours  is  richly  endowed  with  a  large 
land  area  to  be  developed.  You  have  a  com- 
mon language  and  heritage,  a  common  de- 
sire and  determination  to  build  a  vital 
and  prosperous  nation.  Yours  Is  a  bright 
future,    near   at   hand. 

I  need  not  dwell  at  length  on  your  prob- 
lems, for  you  know  them  better  than  I  do. 
Faced  with  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment, the  Dominican  Republic  must 
accelerate  its  rate  of  economic  growth.  This 
requires  capital,  both  domestic  and  foreign, 
in  order  to  get  the  economic  machine  mov- 
ing forward. 

You  have  the  problem  of  education,  not 
only  for  your  children,  but  also  for  the 
people  who  man  your  farms,  machines,  and 
offices.  There  Is  a  particular  need  to  en- 
large the  reservoir  of  skilled  workers,  tech- 
nicians, business  supervisors,  and  managers, 
for  without  these  people,  their  trained  hands 
and  trained  minds,  even  the  best  machine 
will  fail  to  function. 

You  have,  of  course,  the  problem  of  peace- 
ful transition  into  a  sovereign,  democratic 
state.  The  healthy  economic  growth  of  the 
country  wUl  make  this  task  easier  for,  as 
the  Communists  so  well  know,  democracy 
flo\inders  on  economic  stagnation,  poverty, 
and  Ignorance.  I  am  fully  confident  that 
this  transition  will  be  accomplished  and  that 
the  people  of  the  Dominican  Republic  In  the 
years  ahead  will  rule  this  proud  nation 
through  their  democratically  elected  leaders. 
Cue  jf  the  reasons  for  my  confidence  Is 
that  the  people  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
today  are  politically  conscious.  Having  won 
their  freedom,  they  are  not  prone  to  lose  It. 
In  an  atmosphere  such  as  this,  where  the 
population  at  all  levels  Is  aware  of  Its  new 
freedom  and  dignity,  democracy  will  prevail. 
Democracy  will  prevail,  I  believe,  only  If 
the  people  continue  to  exercise  their  political 
responsibility.  No  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  especially  the  business  sector,  can 
afford  to  abdicate  Its  democratic  role  In  the 
nation's  affairs.  We  have  seen  examples  In 
other  parts  of  the  world  where  political  free- 
dom has  been  lost  either  because  of  the  lack 
of  political  maturity  on  the  part  of  the 
people  or  because  they  failed  to  take  suffi- 
cient interest  in  the  affairs  of  their  nation. 
Tlie  Dominican  Republic  is  bent  on  a  new 
and  different  course.  It  can  look  forward  to  a 
different  life — one  of  abundance — in  freedom. 
The  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  you.  Yours 
will  be  an  example  for  others  to  follow.  This 
IS  a  great  opportunity,  and  a  great  challenge. 
My  associates  and  I  look  forward  to  real- 
Izir.g  this  opportunity  and  meeting  this 
challenge  together  with  you  of  the  business 
community. 


We  In  my  company  have  been  among  you 
for  more  than  40  years.  We  have  shared  your 
problems  of  the  past.  We  anticipate  our 
role  with  you  In  the  future  economic  and 
social  development  of  the  nation. 

For  those  of  you  who  may  not  know  us, 
I  would  like  to  offer  a  brief  introduction. 
Our  company — Esso  Standard  Oil  S.A.,  Ltd. — 
refines,  markets,  and  transports  petroleum 
products  throughout  the  Caribbean  and  in 
Central  America  and  Panama. 

Our  company  Is  an  affiliate  of  Standard 
Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey)  which  has  other  affili- 
ates In  all  parts  of  the  free  world.  We  all 
have  available  to  us  the  facilities  of  the  most 
advanced  petroleum  research  organization  In 
the  world,  and  the  services  and  assistance  of 
skilled  technicians  from  this  and  other 
groups. 

It  is  our  philosophy  and  intent  to  be  an 
example  of  a  modern  progressive,  efficient 
business  organization,  with  a  deep  respect 
for  individual  rights  and  human  dignity. 

I  would  like  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on 
this  matter  of  a  business  philosophy  be- 
cause It  Is  a  subject  of  great  concern  to  the 
management  of  our  own  company.  In  the 
past  20  years  there  has  been  a  significant 
development  In  the  North  American  business 
community  which  Is  reflected  In  the  over- 
sea branches  of  Its  corporations.  This  has 
been  an  evolution  In  the  outlook  of  our 
larger  business  enterprises,  a  growth  toward 
greater  social  maturity  and  responsibility. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  this  emerging 
role  and  responsibility  of  the  business  com- 
munity are  little  understood  today  by  the 
general  public.  In  contemporary  democratic 
society,  people  are  free  to  act  on  the  basis 
of  what  they  believe.  If  what  they  believe 
about  business  is  based  upon  misinformation 
or  misunderstanding,  the  position  of  busi- 
ness is  placed  In  Jeopardy. 

An  international  company  of  the  United 
States — such  as  ours — is  no  longer  a  family 
company  owned  by  a  few.  While  you  still 
have  the  family  company  In  most  of  Latin 
America,  the  U.S.  business  community  has 
changed  In  this  respect. 

Large  U.S.  companies  are  owned  by  many 
stockholders.  Standard  OH  Co  (New  Jer- 
sey) at  the  end  of  last  year  had  714,000 
shareholders. 

Of  the  total  number  of  Jersey  stock- 
holders, 278.000  were  women  There  were, 
at  the  end  of  last  year,  27,660  custodial  ac- 
counts holding  shares  of  stock  for  minor 
children.  In  addition,  many  accounts  were 
held  by  Insurance  and  Investment  com- 
panies, pension  funds,  and  profit-sharing 
plans  which  represented  thousands  of  per- 
sons, other  than  direct  stockholders,  who 
held  a  financial  Interest  In  the  company. 
Moreover,  about  2  out  of  3  shareholders  held 
fewer  than  100  shares,  and  no  account  held 
as  much  as  2'^  percent  of  the  company's 
outstanding  stock.  This  will  give  an  Idea  of 
the  vast  numbers  of  people  who  are  the 
owners  of  this  company. 

It  also  means  that  the  managers  of  an 
international  company  such  as  ours  have 
ceased  to  be  the  owners,  as  was  frequently 
the  case  In  the  last  century.  They  are  now 
professional  managers  trained  for  the  job 
over  many  years.  Most  managers  of  the  in- 
ternational companies  of  today  started  at  the 
bottom  and  worked  their  way  up  through 
the  organization  by  the  democratic  process 
of  ability  alone. 

Managers  of  international  companies  are 
recognizing  their  responsibilities  to  the  peo- 
ple as  a  whole,  and  they  are  also  recognizing 
that  this  Is  the  only  way  to  continue  In 
business. 

Managements  of  today  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  the  stockholders.  They  must  pro- 
vide dividends  for  the  money  Invested  in  the 
business. 

Management  has  a  responsibility  for  its 
employees.  They  expect  and  must  receive 
more  than  Just  fair  wages.     They  must  be 
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able  to  advance  themselves,  and  every  op- 
portunity mtist  be  given  them  for  education 
so  that  a  man  or  woman  can  enjoy  the  great 
satisfaction  of  self-improvement. 

Obviously,  management  must  recognize 
that  the  customer  Is  an  Important  responsi- 
bility. If  the  product,  whatever  It  may  be. 
Is  not  sold,  the  business  Is  a  failure.  If 
the  product  Is  sold  with  customer  satisfac- 
tion and  the  desire  to  purchase  again  and 
to  recommend  It  to  others,  then  the  manage- 
ment Is  properly  respecting  Its  responsibility 
to  the  customer. 

Finally,  and  most  Important,  is  the  image 
that  the  management  of  a  company  creates 
with  the  people — the  people  of  its  own  neigh- 
borhood, the  village,  the  province,  the  nation. 

Business  managements  of  today  must  of 
course  take  an  active  interest  In  the  welfare 
of  their  nation. 

The  economic  and  social  problems  of  a 
country  are  of  as  much  concern  to  the  busi- 
ness community  as  they  are  to  government 
leaders,  who  represent  the  people.  A  busi- 
nessman, whether  he  Is  a  small  merchant,  a 
farmer,  or  an  Industrial  manager.  Is  a  vital 
part  of  the  Nation's  economy.  His  own 
well-being  depends  upon  the  health  and 
vigor  of  that  economy.  In  a  free  society, 
government  represents  the  political  pref- 
erences of  the  majority  of  the  people.  In 
this  same  way.  the  business  community  rep- 
resents their  material,  economic  preferences. 

With  this  close  mutuality  of  concern  be- 
tween government  and  business,  there  Is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  cooperation  be- 
tween the  two  wUl  result  in  benefits  to  the 
national  Interest. 

In  some  Instances,  government  can  call 
upon  business  and  Industry  for  their  vleu-s 
on  economic  development  problems,  and  in 
other  cases  business  organizations,  such  as 
this  chamber,  can  voluntarily  transmit  to 
government  their  opinions  on  pending  mat- 
ters In  which  they  have  an  informed  inter- 
est. 

We  are  living  In  a  time  of  world  history 
that  requires  the  maximum  effort  from  all 
of  us.  Great  achievements  for  mankind  are 
within  our  grasp.  I  am  continually  aware 
of  the  pressing  need  for  constant,  construc- 
tive action. 

What  can  we  do?  What  can  we  of  the 
business  community  further  Initiate  that 
will  help  to  bring  about  a  better  world? 
What  can  we  do  to  help  establish  greater 
order  in  todays  society  and  thereby  curb  the 
Irrational  tendencies  that  are  symptoms  of 
rapidly  changing  times?  I  would  like  to 
offer    some    thoughts   on    the    subject. 

We  can.  for  example,  be  more  active  at 
the  university  level  In  order  to  aid  In  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing. We  can  make  available  executives  of 
our  companies  to  lecture  on  their  profes- 
sions at  the  universities.  We  can  offer  vaca- 
tion employment  to  outstanding  students, 
helping  them  to  advance  their  careers  by 
practical  experience  while  still  in  the  proc- 
ess of  obtaining  their  education.  Individu- 
ally, or  as  a  group,  businessmen  can  sponsor 
conferences  with  the  university  on  topics  of 
national  importance  to  which  specialists 
would  be  Invited. 

In  considering  the  prospects  of  economic 
development,  the  agricultural  field  certainly 
should  not  be  overlooked.  No  doubt  there 
is  a  need  for  stucles  on  problems  relating  to 
Irrigation,  rural  road  development,  tiie  en- 
couragement of  young  people  to  assume 
farming  careers,  etc.  It  would  seem  to  me 
quite  appropriate  for  the  business  com- 
munity— working  with  the  agricultural  asso- 
ciations— to  cooperate  In  carrying  out  such 
studies  and  projects  that  would  help  ad- 
vance the  island's  land  economy. 

Broadening  the  field  of  activities.  I  think 
we  as  businessmen  should  pay  Increasing 
attention  to  the  overall  educational  prob- 
lems of  the  country. 
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The  vocational  schools  should  receive  oiu" 
attention.  They  are  providing  the  crafts- 
men and  technicians  who  will  man  the  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  operations.  Can 
we  aid  these  schools  by  supplying  them  with 
machinery,  needed  laboratory  equipment, 
and  offering  awards  of  merit  to  outstanding 
students? 

The  Ekjmlnlcan  Republic  has  a  4-H  Club 
program  In  which  young  people  are  learning 
farming  techniques.  What  can  the  busi- 
nessman do  to  help  in  this  area?  As  a  sug- 
gestion, one  of  our  companies  in  Central 
America  Is  establishing  a  loan  fund  from 
which  enterprising  4-H  Club  members  can 
obtain  small  loans  to  carry  out  special  proj- 
ects or  experiments. 

There  is  another  youth  program  which  I 
think  has  great  merit  also.  It  Is  known  as 
Junior  Achievement.  A  group  of  young- 
sters, with  the  help  and  guidance  of  one  or 
two  businessmen,  form  a  miniature  company 
which  produces  for  sale  some  useful  handi- 
craft. They  not  only  learn  the  elements 
of  a  craft,  but  receive  at  the  same  time 
practical  experience  in  how  a  business  or- 
ganization functions. 

Through  programs  such  as  these,  youth 
is  aided  In  Its  development,  and  natural 
leaders  In  their  formative  years  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  direct  toward  construc- 
tive ends  their  energies  that  might  other- 
wise. In  Idleness,  find  destructive  outlets. 

Business,  In  my  opinion,  should  not  re- 
main aloof  from  the  artistic  life  of  the 
community.  Sponsorship  of  exhibitions  of 
art  and  sculpture,  literary  contests,  invita- 
tions for  foreign  artists  and  writers  to  visit 
the  country  are  some  ways  In  which  the  busi- 
ness community  can  play  a  part  In  this 
field. 

As  we  look  to  the  future  of  this  green 
and  promising  land,  we  can  see  many  things 
that  we  as  businessmen  can  do  to  con- 
tribute to  its  orderly  economic  growth  and 
peaceful  transition  Into  a  viable  democratic 
state.  It  Is  truly  an  inspiring  vista.  As  a 
representative  of  a  company  that  has  been 
familiar  to  you  for  many  years,  I  feel  a 
deep  sense  of  pride  and  responsibility  in 
being  able  to  be  a  part  of  this  new  nation. 

Again  I  say,  it  has  been  an  honor  to  be 
here  and  talk  with  you  about  our  common 
future  In  the  Dominican  Republic. 


NECESSITY      FOR      CESSATION      OF 
NUCLEAR    TESTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  I  sent  a  letter  to  the  Director 
of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  Mr.  'William  C.  Foster. 
That  letter  emphasized  to  Mr.  Foster 
what  I  believe  is  the  urgent  necessity  at 
Geneva,  on  the  subject  of  disarmament, 
of  our  (government's  calling  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  powers  that  have 
nuclear  weapons  to  cease  nuclear  weap- 
ons tests  in  the  atmosphere,  underwater. 
and  in  outer  space.  These  are  the  areas 
where  supervision  and  detection  can  be 
obtained,  where  it  is  not  possible  to 
cheat.  I  believe  it  is  in  our  national  in- 
terest and  security  that  we  do  so.  I 
would  cite  to  my  colleagues  the  tragic 
fact  that  in  my  State  of  Minnisota  the 
public  health  department  has  had  to 
serve  notice  that  milk  is  today  in  danger 
of  being  contaminated  by  iodine  131. 

Yesterday  the  newspapers  of  Minne- 
sota carried  the  story  that  dairy  herds 
can  no  longer  be  fed  on  pasture;  that 
they  must  be  fed  in  closed  and  controlled 
areas  by  feed  that  has  been  imported  so 
as  not  to  have  the  danger  of  iodine  131 
accumulation   or  contamination. 


I  do  not  want  the  record  to  indicate 
that  the  danger  point  has  arrived.  I 
merely  say  the  health  authorities  are 
apprehensive.  It  appears  to  me  it  is 
about  time  that  the  nations  of  the  world 
were  as  concerned  about  the  living  as 
they  are  about  the  perfection  of  weap- 
ons that  can  bring  about  death. 

I  am  hoE>eful  our  Government  can 
take  action  promptly  in  relation  to  the 
needs  of  humanity,  as  well  as  our  own 
survi\  al  and  security. 

I  aak  unanimotis  consent  that  my  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Foster  of  August  21.  together 
with  a  press  release  of  August  22.  and 
the  letter  Mr.  Foster  sent  to  me  on 
August  10.  relevant  to  certain  develop- 
ments in  the  U.S.  disarmament  program, 
be  piinted  at  this  F>oint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  press  release  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AucrrsT  21,  1962. 
William  C.  Poster, 

Director,  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  Department  of  State  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAa  Mr.  Poster  :  Recent  developments 
have  underscored  the  urgent  need  for  a 
worldwide  nuclear  test  ban  which,  while  con- 
sistent with  U.S.  security  requirements,  will 
shield  present  and  future  generations  from 
the  harmful  effects  of  radioactive  fallout. 
Despite  your  Agency's  efforts  and  those 
of  our  delegation  at  Geneva,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  displayed  little  or  no  concern 
for  such  an  agreement.  The  wholly  rea- 
sonable proposals  of  the  United  States 
for  a  comprehensive  test  ban  have  been 
rejected.  The  conclusion  is  virtually  In- 
escapable that  the  Soviet  Union  has  lost 
all  interest.  If  It  ever  had  any,  in  a 
properly  safeguarded  cessation  of  nuclear 
testing. 

Soviet  indifference  to  human  health  gives 
the  West  no  excuse  to  neglect  a  single  op- 
portunity, however  slim,  to  halt  the  upward 
spiral  of  nuclear  weapons  development  and 
testing.  At  the  start  of  the  Soviet  test  series 
last  September,  for  Instance,  President  Ken- 
nedy and  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  appealed 
for  an  agreement  to  refrain  from  all  testing 
In  the  atmosphere,  even  if  an  underground 
test  ban  was  Impossible.  The  Soviet  answer 
was  a  series  of  massive  explosions,  the  debris 
from  which  has  already  filtered  down  upon 
our  farms  and  pastures.  Even  this  failvu-e, 
however,  does  not  Justify  acceptance  of  the 
status  quo. 

After  its  summer  recess  this  year,  the  18- 
natlon  Geneva  Disarmament  Conference  re- 
convenes under  mounting  world  pressure  for 
a  test  ban  of  some  description.  To  many,  in- 
cluding myself,  it  seemed  wise  to  back  up 
our  modified  terms  for  a  comprehensive 
treaty  with  a  "fallback"  plan  for  an  Interim 
treaty  banning  easily  detectable  explosions 
In  the  atmosphere,  underwater,  and  In  outer 
space.  I  told  the  Senate  on  July  25  that 
such  a  limited  test  ban  was  one  of  three 
"imperative  yet  feasible  goals  which  should 
be  pursued  with  the  utmost  energy  and  dili- 
gence" at  Geneva.  In  fact,  the  eight  neutral 
delegations  at  Geneva  have  been  the  prime 
movers  for  a  partial  agreement  banning 
above-ground  tests.  Signor  Cavallettl  of 
Italy  was  the  first  NATO  spokesman  to  come 
out  for  a  partial  agreement  as  an  alternative 
to  a  comprehensive  test  ban  with  interna- 
tional supervision  and  obligatory  onslte  in- 
spection. Wisely,  the  United  States  made  It 
known  that  the  Italian  proposal  was  not  a 
breach  In  the  Western  position.  Indeed,  It 
was  ridiculous  for  some  commentators  to 
attribute  the  Italian  statement  at  Geneva 
to  the  "neutralist"  influence  of  the  center- 
left  Government  in  Rome  The  fact  Is  that 
even  a  partial  test-ban  agreement,  provided 
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It  do«a  not  threaten  anyone's  national  se- 
curity, corresponds  with  the  vital  interests 
of  masJilnd. 

It.  is  my  considered  opinion,  therefore,  th.tt 
the  United  Stales  should  promptly  lay  be- 
fore the  Geneva  Disarmament  Conference  a 
'.reiity  b.innmg  all  tests  In  the  atmosphere. 
•,i!'.dorwiiler.  and  In  o\iier  space      The  Soviet 
I'r.i  in   says  it  will  reject  this  proposal   now 
.»s  It  has  rejected  It  in  the  past.    The  Krem- 
lin   .ipparcntly    rinds    It    nnacceplab'.e    even 
!:,mh'!>    such    a    treaty    could    bo    inonliored 
•A,'. hout    resort    to    contrtl    ih)mU«    ur    oiiNltc 
;;.spi>i'.,  siis  :'.\  tho  L"  S  S  U      The  SiUUM  clcli"- 
Hi',.    :\   ^.iss   '.li.it   tho   Uni'.od   St.ites   will    U't' 
f.K-li  a  triMtv  t  1  c  Muluot   to.-t'..-*  unthM'Rrouiul 
V.iri   MS   unwir'.hy  iniiuos  nny  bo  lini)u!('(l 
t  )  \\%      Wi<  vhouUl  n  ii  lio  drterrod,  h.iwmiT. 
Ix-nn  »\.\\\\\^  publu-ly  ih.H  we  will  work  \'^v 
a   nuitviil   cernta!  1  m   of   atn>  >«pherlc   uuctivir 
tf'i'i*  under  ,\  s\(itt<m  of  purely  n.i!i;inul  cnn- 
trils       Mu.t    \v  i\ild    be    a    «i'\  lui -U'imuo    Ili:.t 
s'ep  I  >w,utl  a  b,\ii  m  all  tfuliukt 

A«  vovi  kiuiw,  tho  niinonpherlc  tcitin  con- 
(1U''tfd  by  !l\e  H<u;fi  Uninu  and  \\\*>  llnUrtI 
SialPH  since  the  t-\\\  .if  lOfll  hiwe  Hltfiunc  \.itiy 
liuTPaned  ihp  nil  ut -t" rni  accumulation  of 
r.vdloacdve  nubnianceK  In  niir  dally  rnvirun- 
mm!  t)ur  recent  nbnve-itround  lenis  m 
Ne\u(l.v  d'-pinllrd  hltfh  levcln  of  Iodine  1:11 
m  the  nulit  |iro(lucp»t  In  Wyoming,  Vlah 
and  nclBlibiirinn  M!.\irii  M.ili  l,akp  (M>  at 
1  nc  pnuit  dhlfi'd  /•iMUP  '>r  Hk  Iscjuid  ml  k 
HuppUrs  into  m  vinir,\cturiM|  milk 

Mire  dr.\«!ic  mp-vnurei*  hsr.n  lipcn  t.vHrn 
lii  mv  D'AU  S!,\tc  !if  Mi!ino«otx  IJn  A^l^;u^t 
a:),  r  r  Ir.-^' .vmr,  (he  Twin  City  M;;k  Tr'.^- 
ductu'H  As.'-'M  latlon  will  In.Ktitvite  a  \i  ii-.nt.uv 
pr-iRrani  wlierrliy  dairy  f,\rniris  recri' c  a 
pren'..un;  f.ir  milk  rrr.m  herds  th.it  lwv\e  been 
fed  on  s'nrrd  f'-rds  itistc.id  of  hoUi  r  .illowinl 
to  graze  m  tlic  opi  ;i  Already,  acmrdlnk^ 
to  st.itc  au'iii.rltic.s,  the  Intake  of  ulodlno  131 
h.is  exceeded  the  .innual  rate  t  36,500  micro- 
microcuries  I  bey  mil  which  the  Federal 
Rad.atlon  Council  advises  '  precaullonary 
meisxirea   " 

The  fact,  rcm.iln.s  that  another  r  nmcl  of 
massive  nuclear  lest.ng  -by  llie  Soviet  Union 
or  our.'. elves-  will  radically  Incre.ise  the  an- 
nual accunuilatlon  of  iodine  l.il  A  b.m 
of  all  atmospheric  tea's,  tlicrcf ore  is  the 
OJily  giuir.uuce  tliat  lodme  111  and  other 
radioactive  s\ib.it.ince8  found  m  U.S.  food 
aujjpUea  can  be  k<'pl  perir.ancis'.ly  wlthm 
safe  limits 

As  rch'.irds  the  need  I^-r  a  test  b.vn  In 
otiier  .-ipace  y  lu  arc  ceri.iinly  famlli-u'  with 
rcport.i  that  the  US  \\\^\\  aUnude  nuclcur 
e\pl  VBinii  1  r  Jsil,  li  cvued  nn  .U'titlclal  rx- 
p.iiirtiun  d  tin"  \.i,i  .Mli'u  radl.iMm  belt  In 
outer  np.ue  .Mrcads  tlifie  i,«  apeculaUon 
th\t  tlui  h.m.l  h  1.1  !  hi  c.iiriK  tl  t\\  lca»!  tcm- 
n.^rarilv  to  inlntrie  with  hiiure  IM'vlect 
Merciiry  »pace  rt.tfliU  and  iiii\er  peaceful 
JUMlie*  id  nutiu  ipace  Under  ll\e  cli'i  \t,\\\' 
H'  iUirit  nul  lUkih  alM'ude  tc«l  w  hk  holh 
necr«iiaiY  .vnd  |u«'llled  Yi-I  U  nu\y  bo 
lUikU'hed  Im  "im.lvi  ?*>  \  ii'!  rxpei  iinoni,n 
PlrtHvly  "'o  i.>«K  t\''  i!\e  n\<>n\oot  la  \\\  cirait> 
tho  condiMiin*  \ridri  wni,  h  all  nucie.ir  b,:\)ii« 
In  'i\iter  j«p-»c«>  \vi;l  be  uitlawed  by  inier- 
n  (I  I  >nal  atjteement 

Aifain,  I  hen-fore  1  laU  up.in  the  U  .'^  d<'ie- 
ftatlon  at  tb-nev  \  to  make  e\eiy  e(T  iri  on- 
Rl.stmt.  \«i!h  the  nadoctl  mtrresi  t.i  hr  n  : 
ftb<nit  a  slunldcant  bi-c.\kthr'Migh  m  the 
current  ueeoMatlons 

I  virpe  'hi.s  mcv'orc  up  a  firvt  .ctrp  t.nv.ird 
sidetracking  the  worst  b.uman  prohlcms  of 
the  nuclear  age.  If  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinues to  reject  such  a  pr.iposal.  the  world 
will  know  which  nation  .tctually  strives  f-^r 
;>eace  and  which  nation  only  talks  of  peace. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Hubert  H   Humphrey. 


alarming  increases  lu  levels  of  radioactive 
fallout  compel  the  United  States  to  make  an 
all-out  new  effort  to  seek  immediate  agree- 
ment on  a  nviclear  test  b,ir. 

Hi'MHHREY,  chairman  ot  the  Senate  DU- 
armament  Subcommittee,  urged  that  the 
United  Stales  subnv.t  ;ii  once  a  specific  draft 
treaty  ui  ciene. a  i  .r  >  ban  on  all  nuclear 
we.vpon.s  l^•stl^.^J  r.i  tiu*  ntmoaphere,  outer 
space,  and  undcruatcv  "There  must  be  no 
delay  in  our  le.idci -.lip  for  thll  limited,  but 
nunh  I'.i'cdrd  tr  '  1  o..  :i-,-fermcnt."  he  said. 
riie  scn.i!or:<  h.,h:i.',i  ■ ' ;  :.■>  were  In  a  letter 
t  >  Willi. un  Fontci  D.M'ciur  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
(.■  ml  !Mi  ,iiul  Ui'i..:  m  oro'ut  Agency, 

Ih.rc  1  ..n  i!  o  lit  need  for  a  worldwide 
nuclear  t(o,!  Don  '.v  i.u  h,  while  consistent  With 
o.ir  Mocnrity  rnpioements,  will  shield  pros- 
rnt  and  iiitun'  urn. -rations  from  the  harmful 
eltecis  o!  radUM  'ive  rullout,"  HUMrilHICY 
Nald 

11  *;  M'Ntlng  lu  the  atmoe* 
.    <      .md    vuuterwuter,    the 

',>'  only  tivuxrantee  that 
tiur  iiutlonotlve  substances 

>d   rnippUea  can  be  kept 


H'-'MPHREY  S.\YS  Fallout  H.az.\rd  Compels 
New  U  S,  Test  B.\n  Effort 
Sen.'it.jr   Hubert  H.   Humphrey,  Democrat, 
of    Mmnesoia,    said    yesterday    that    recent 


m-^ny   Mlnneeota 

r<!un  their  herds 

-.1   i.d  fiM-d  urnlna 

.o;.;r     .  : .  ■.  , of    lO- 

o  •'.'    oUlclaU,    hai 
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A    trc-iiy    b.u. 
pin  re,    outer    !. 
Senaior    .x.ild 
l.ullne    l;ll    uml 
hmnd    In    V  ,M     I- 
WU  bin  »,>te  l,mii.-i 

ItrMi'iumv     no'rd     (hat 
dail  V    l.il  n\iM'<    ul  e    due    (   i 
(loiu    npiui    Kia.'iK    lord    lo 
lonioi  i<iw    I  riiurid.iv  i    Ihm 
dmo     Ml      accoidliiK    t  '    ■ 
1  '.'ached  a  lc\el  at    win,  n  ( 
Men  Council  advisee  "precautionary  meae- 
uren  " 

lUo  siM.ator  emphaalMd,  itowever,  that 
tii-ir  is  .IS  \c'  no  "radiation  emergency"  In 
Minnc:      .1     I      iher  States,  but  he  added: 

N  .  ri'.p  .s.ioi-  tnclal  can  Ignore  the  fact 
til, It  1 -.,: oi.oi;  ,  c  of  masslve  nuclear  teat- 
inu'  'oy  the  .^  \.t'  Union  or  the  United 
St. -IS  V.111  r..d;ca.iy  increase  the  annual 
a,\  imulatlon  of  Iodine  131.  excessive  quan- 
tities if  which  cause  thyroid  cancer  In  chil- 
dren ■■ 

H-  Mi'iiRKY  s,i:d  that  a  ban  on  nuclear 
v.capo;.s  te.si;:;^;  ;u  the  atmoaphere.  outer 
sp.ice.  .md  uiuii  :v..itrr  Is  a  "reallitlc  and 
reason. ibic  .-.'cp  '■•  t.iKo  In  our  disarmament 
eiTorts  and  'A  iiici  represent  responsible  hu- 
manit.irlan  .uLioo    ai  our  pnrt- 

■  It  could  prcNfin  a  ortMKi  nrough  at  Oe- 
ne\a  to  uKrcomiiit,-*  ii  pre.ent  the  spread 
of  nuclc.ir  weapons  and  to  reduce  the  dan- 
k.'ct.s  of  w.ir  bv  accidiT.'      r  n..-.civlculatlon, 

.S(o.  ir'  \\n\.:\x'\v'..  X-  t  ii  .o.,in  health  and 
\  !-.i-  wcij.iic  <>'.  ni.o.K.i.d  K!i'.  i'.>,  ■  ne  West  no  ex« 

cu-x"    111    l.Ch'ler!    .1    -.low 
e\  ci    n.lin      to   lull    '  ill- 
tie  O'   A  c.ipi  in.1   di".  !■;    pii .    : 
Our   nt'b'otiai    r^   ,i'    (  m 
novi,    lo  t.iKe  I  lun  Hi  -U   -•<'  rp 


observation  and  research  to  be  hcvcral  tunes 
too  large.  Since  there  are  fewer  earthquakes 
which  produce  tremors  similar  to  those  of 
an  explosion,  the  ntimber  of  onslte  Inspec- 
tlotu  needed  to  Identify  Uie  cause  of  the 
tremors  Is  less.  However,  onslte  Inspec- 
tions are  still  essential. 

These  developments  have  fh  wn  the  ^  y 
to  a  control  system  which  w  .-d  '■<  \  -^ 
to  construct  and  run.  which  v.  .u.u  o.  ,,n,p  i 
to  manage,  which  could  bi  r.i"  iHia;..n  :n 
a  matter  of  months  from  i, ..;.>.,!!  n  ui  u 
treaty,  and  would  In  no  w.iy  jiop.iiui/e  our 
national  security. 

The  new  propwiul-.  wcn'  diorioprd  iiv  this 
Agency  in  cooperation  witn  iiiri  ,|.  i.i 
They  were  approved  by  ibc  I'ri'.uin,'  •.  'i.c 
unanimous  recommend. Ill  ill  i  u.--  .Sf,  k-'.hv 
of  Defense,  the  Al.c,  ihc  Oikv  i-r  .  t  t  a, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Htaif  a.  v^    .  .ii  this 

Agency.      Th'^    exrcuthe    luanrU    1<    III   iii'tly 

of  the  view  m>> 
on  all  nuclciii  w 
Interest. 

Sincerely, 


i72tn 
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tlv-m 

niero  h.i'c  born  •  w  koy  technical  dcvel- 
opn^cnt.s  on  whuii  ti.c  new  proposals  are 
b.i.-^ed  Ihe  tir^t  csrabli.shes  a  better  capa- 
bility for  long-dist;vnoe  detection  of  earth 
treii\ors  caused  by  nuclear  explosions  or 
earthquakes,  ai.d  makes  it  possible  to  propose 
a  simpler  and  more  economical  system  of 
Internationally  supervised  long-range  detec- 
tion stations,  manned  largely  by  the  country 
where  located 

The  second  Is  that  an  earlier  estimate  of 
the  number  of  tremors  from  earthquakes 
which  might  be  confused  with  tremors  from 
nuclear  explosions  has  been  shown  by  actual 


1 II    ndi'quo  1  cl\     \  tl  W.cd    li.iM 
o  1  0,  'i  ■  0-.  t,t  1  o  I  he  1 .  . '  ,    I .  d 


Hill 

WiuUAM  0.  Foster, 

P.B.— Thatiki  npT'iin  f"v  all  yovir  help, 


HUxNuidNU  OK  C'KUIAIN  ILI,lNV)lH 

crri/KNs 

Mr.  niHK.Sl'.N  Mr  ric^nlcnt.  \\c  \\\ 
Illinois  alwuy.s  lake  mrat  piulc  uhtMi 
oneof  oui  Illmoi.sun  eili/tn.s  hu.s  itH-tuvrtl 
nn  honor  oi  (li'^inu-titiu  ami  from  utr.c 
to  time  We  biiroi  i'  to  the  atlcntmn  ol 
our  colleagur.s  m  c'oiuiics.s  iLkuihIi  the 

CONGRESSIONA!     Hn  oHli 

Recently.  AitiibLsiinp  iako\os,  prmialo 
of  the  Otcek  Orthodox  Clunch  of  Norlh 
and  South  Anirrira  appointed  Hi-litip 
Meletio.s  a.>  tho  bi.slutp  for  the  .second 
district  of  Xhv  arcluliocpsc  covcniiK  all 
central  Staio.s.  with  hoadquai tct.s  in 
Chicago.  Bishop  Mrh'Uo.s  .^efvrd  \U'll  as 
bishop  of  the  New  ?:;n«laiid  dioccst-  piior 
to  his  Chicago  appomlineiu  \\v  wi.sh 
him  well  In  hi.s  now  duties. 

In  ChiciiK'o  lil  ,  tlic  h(  adquarlt  is  of 
the  Pan  Aicatlian  b'cdciaiion  of  Amcr- 
loa  la  locatrd,  uml  .somo  of  the  ouusi.tnd- 
Ing  I'Mdris  ol  thai  oiKani/ation  arc  from 
Chidtio  At  lt.^  n'Cfiit  national  con- 
vention ill  lU'iivtM-  Colo  the  I'an  Arcadi- 
an deles' a  ic'i  elt'i'led  Mi  llaioUl  Pepoiu> 
na  llM  national  pieMdenl  lie  i.^  a  youin: 
bUMlneawnan  a.>-Miciated  uitli  \\\s  lalhci 
Mr  .At'Umt  ('  Peponi-o  cuic  and  church 
iPUi'.i  I  in  Cliicatio  and  a  foiiuel  nwllona! 
pje   olciil    ol    \\\n   .^lcudlan   l''etlei  allon 

NU      Uriri     llat,M»kl^     of    (lUcato^    the 
:;  1      .;m;   pMNulrnl   o|   the   I'aU   l.aconiali 
W*a   riM'IrctevI    a-,    the   national    piexUleni 
nt  hlx  tedtiiUlon   al    the   leeenl   natlot\al 
con\eiuion     held     \\\     rotutito     ('(Uirttia 
Mr.   lla!--.iki.    !•«   an    attoiiirv   in    llUnoi'- 
RUd  ha ■^  li'o  II  a  piomuu-nt  nu-tnUei  ol  hi"- 
COnimunilN       Ih     is   nn    as.voeiate   of    Mi 
AndlTw    l'as;,ras     lonner    ciunnii.sMoni  i 
of  revi nue  ol   Stale  of   lUinoi.s,  wlio  \w< 
been   very   artive   n^rently    in   the  CAHi'. 
program  for  Gioece 

Another  out-standin;:  civic  and  chuirh 
leader  of  Chicago,  III  ,  i.s  Dr  Ba.sil  John 
Photos,  who  was  reelected  the  national 
president  of  the  Pan  Epirotic  Federa- 
tion of  Amei'ica. 

Dr.  William  D.  Nestos,  of  Chicago, 
111.,  was  elected  national  president  of  the 
Pan  Messinian  Federation  of  America 
at  its  recent  national  convention  in  San 
Francisco. 


It  is  gratifying  to  read  the  history  of 
these  organizations,  the  Pan  Arcadian 
Federation  of  America,  the  Pan  Laconl- 
an.  Federation,  the  Pan  Epirotic  Federa- 
tion of  America,  the  Pan  Mosslnlnn  Fed- 
eration, and  to  know  of  their  civic  and 
charitable  accomplishments,  and  that 
they  are  organizations  that  have  con- 
cern for  the  human  elements  generation 
after  gcncrntlon. 

To  these  gentlemen  who  are  now  serv- 
ing as  national  presidents  of  their  re- 
spoctlvo  organizations,  we  wish  them 
well.  It  I.s  nice  to  know  that  Chicago 
and  the  State  of  Illinois  finnl.sh  so  many 
otit.HtandlnK  leadns  In  so  many  facets  of 
life. 


\  :i 


.•\.\;^  :  A03 


Mr.  lew  :  M.  Mr.  President.  I  noted 
Willi  Inici.  o  lory  In  the  New  York 
Times  thus  uu  l.iuj  Mix-nt  Vietnam  and 
L»aoi.    1  wi«h  to  :.  oi  I  p.  :  lion  of  u, 

In  the  cane  of  Laos,  there  was  mmniUMn 
concern  In  the  »uie  Dfpiirimcnt  that  the 
new  foniuion  regime  has  not  yvt  been  able 
to  agree  on  thi*  ehrckiK)lnU  for  the  evacua- 
tlon  of  foreign  troops. 

Under  the  I.no  accords,  signed  \\\  lleneva 
July  as,  the  Oovernmcnt  must  deternune 
by  tonvirrow  the  locution  of  these  check- 
points and  foreign  troops  mujit  leave  48 
days  later. 

But  Prince  Souphanouvong.  the  pro-Com- 
mvmlst  lender  In  the  ronlltlon  regime,  has 
Insisted  that  there  are  no  North  Vietnamese 
troops  In  the  areas  he  controls.  Therefore, 
there  Is  no  need  for  selecting  checkjwlnts, 
he  has  asserted. 

The  United  States  contends  that  there  are 
about  10,000  North  Vietnamese  troops  in 
Laos. 

On  the  same  paRe  we  note  an  article 
which  Is  headed  "Pathet  Lao  and  Royal- 
ists Resume  Fighting  In  Laos." 

Thirty  days  oko  there  was  great  re- 
joicing li^  the  State  Department  over 
what  it  thouKht  was  a  wonderful,  peace- 
ful .sctilcmeni  of  ihic  r'lohicm  .n  T  uov 
Now  '^\(  ,-;;ll  have  u.u  Now  ;;.  -.i  .i.-  oi 
the  beliefs  of  somo  in  w.:^  ( i.v,  ;  ninnit 
Who  were  naive  vw^w  :.  \,>  ti.o.k  wr  ,»,,iu 
aucceeded  In  eNtab:;  !;!:■.  ■  ,i  ro.i..;.o!.  ,o  ^  . 
ernmenl  which  would  biUm  about  pence, 
wo  are  flndlnw  thai  the  ('oniniiini  t,•^  are 
not  Uvlrnt  up  lo  their  cominitmmi^     No 

On«^     with     ,1      ir.ili-.tit       \  n  \\      l|.  .lU  !   I      i! 
Would   b«MUhi|\viM  l  hi     pM  •.,  Mi    ,».it.ia 

lion   in  l.ttOJ*  pOUlla  up   tin-    I  u  1    tisnl    [\u 
SlHhal  fiilhire  of  thl^  (ulntim   (:  iiot,  i    , 

b«TI\  In  the  loi  inuoi!  loi,  a-,!  uti;  Imu  iiu\ 

tlon  t>f  fumun  |)oiic,\ 


M!  Ph 


.\K'h  IMol.At.M'tnN 

M..  .l.W!  IS      Nti     p|.  M,hi:!    ih.   loiin 
pleXlUr.--    o-J     ip,      p'olilrtn    of     Polth    c.tr 
for     the     amnr     at.d     Uu-     |v.5ir-.     i;     ha.s 


created  are  iTlVctcd  n;  the  lack  of  m- 
foi-malion  that  still  exists  in  spite  of  the 
wide  expo.sure  and  lengthy  di.^cus.^ion 
given  to  the  medicare  piobhin  A 
statement  by  a  group  of  .'k?  phy.-.ci.iMs 
associated  with  the  Univei-sity  of  Hoch.es- 
ter  Medical  Center  shows  tlial  t  lie  re  is 
support  for  the  Andcr.son-Javits  health 
care  proposal  among  practicing  physi- 
cians in  spite  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  opposition;  and  a  recent 
Gallup  poll  indicates  that  a  great  deal 
more  public  education  is  necessary  if  the 
American  people  are  to  have  the  infor- 


mation they  need  to  make  correct  de- 
cisions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  In 
the  Record  the  statement  of  the  63 
physicians  associated  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester  which  appeared  In  the 
Democrat  Chronicle,  Rochester,  N.Y., 
July  2a  and  the  report  on  the  Gallup 
poll  on  medicare  published  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  August  22. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

irrom  the  Rochester  tN.Y.)  Democrat 

Chronicle,  July  20,  1003 1 

FirTY-THaKr  DcHToaa  Back  Aqkd  Care— Hit 

McDiCAL  UNrr  Stand 

"Tlio  pviblic  should  know  that  there  Is 
not  unanimity  of  opinion  amoni  physicians 
with  rerpeot  to  lecialatlve  propoeals  for 
care  for  the  afed,  Miujy  of  us.  while  not  in 
favor  of  the  propoeed  King-Anderson  bill 
(the  Kennedy  aaroinlitrntlon's  proposal), 
feel  that  the  Anderson-Javlts  revision  (re- 
cently defeated  In  the  Senate)  represented 
a  step  m  the  right  direction. 

"A  disturbing  aspect  of  the  position  of  the 
AMA  Is  Us  lack  of  nrxlblllty  with  reopect  to 
any  changes  in  flmtnclnl  nMistanee  for  thoae 
over  05.  l.e .  plans  proposed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Hospital  Association  and  other  Inter- 
ested groupji. 

"One  shotUd  nolo  that  a  recent  poll  of  the 
members  of  the  Monroe  County  Medical  So- 
ciety revealed  that  BO  percent  of  physicians 
In  this  area  feel  that  tliere  Is  a  need  fur 
a  change  In  financing  medical  care  for  those 
over  65.  This  poll  does  not  Imply  support 
of  the  King-Anderson  bill,  but  It  does  re- 
veal that  physicians  renUae  that  something 
must  be  done  to  ease  the  burden  of  Illness 
In  people  with  reduced  Income. 

"Despite  this  local  expression  of  opinion. 
we  are  still  being  coiiXronted  with  statemenU 
from  'oflBcial  sources'  which  urge  mainte- 
nance of  the  sutua  quo.  Such  statements 
give  Uie  public  no  concrete  proposals  and 
are  written  as  If  Uiey  have  the  wholehearted 
endorsement  of  the  n.i  .-..Ocrshlp  oX  the  local 
medical  society.  {Zi.<  :;.:,>.si  ', .fflclal  souroei' 
referred  to  a  letter  ;  ..i  .,h<u  m  the  Demo- 
I  >t  and  Chronicle.  July  11,  and  written  by 
i>'  Charlee  B.  Mnthews,  ciuonvum  of  the 
M  airoe  County  Mrdi,,,.  n.h,.'.  ,  ^  legislative 
I  >'nunUtee  ajid  1  ■ruici  tuv.i  i>  j-nhdent  The 
letter  WM  largely  a  orltlcuii.  .  :  c.  King- 
Aiuleraon  bill  i 

"The  public  should  ki,   v^    i mm  tore,  that 

\»t>    Uir    illuit'l  dulietl    illn.k^juc     \villi     11, i     ..\\m 
I  Mni)>li>niii».UK  aim  lull    il   ll.r   .AM\       W.    tvpl 


\ '  ii  I  br  I  mil  ii,,-: 
I"  ( h     1,1  >     mil     |i| . 

■111,1      ',  .  «1    :\1   11  ,..   1  I       ,  I 

I'l  U  ,  1  I  ,r  1  i,l  1  I  r 
i 1 1  . 1 1  , 1 1 1 1  1  1 11  1  - 1  1 
pli  \  i.u  (uui 

\  •'I'liKe  man  for  \\\p  M  ai»i'>  r.' 

II  •«,  .,    [r(\        til  III       (111-       -4.  >«U-|\        Will; 

III  in   j.M,        i..ii«       I     \  I.,-    tt   OrUK'M 


I  -llu  I.  I  nii'ii  I'l  >;i>i  ,1  w  ,11, 
IlH»i.t,.(l4ii        Iv        ^\   \       li.^vlhW 

,  I  rU  irk!ift..tii'n  «  111.  U  WlU 
It     •'.    (  he   (■  it  H  1'  U  lOiil  i  t  It' 

U^r  ■  I.  II    ,1  ;      llV»>l|i  ill     .1      !  Ill  li 
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pattmeu!  ot  prrvTiu  ■  t>M<i,  i  ,  .tid  et>ni- 
niunlly  health,  Johe  l%  n,;i  p  '.k^,  r  and 
rhalrmnn  of  the  dep!irt.nunt  di  pf^vchtatry; 
I  awrence  E  Yoiine  pni(ei>;or  nnri  chairman 
'  '.  •'  r  department  ol  tiiedli  Itu-  T^i  ph  F 
•Jacwx,  Arthur  J  Redrr'  :  d  Prtrr  T  Perkins, 
Irwin  N  FYank.  Jane;  \  i-)p\N>r':e  Prlscllla 
L.  Cummlngs,  Seymour  S<hw  '.r-,-  M  rris  E. 
Missal,  Elmer  Tuttle,  J  ic'>b  d  (^t  itiPteln. 
Charles  A.  Rogers,  Isidore  Levlne.  >:€!•.<.,-':  \. 
Stern.  H.  A.  Friedman,  J  V  Mrr>  r.ild, 
Stanley  H.  Erlenback.  .Tames  J  Clements. 
LawTence  J.  Raisz.  Marvin  J  Hoffman,  Otto 
P.  Thaler,  James  A  Bartlett,  R.  Satran,  G. 
Porter  Perham,  Arthur  H  Schmale,  Jr.,  Dane 
G.  Prugh,  Pranz  Reichsman,  Robert  W.  At- 
kins,   Alex    Braiman,    Sanford    Meyerowltz 


George  L,  Engel.  Edwin  N,  Treeman.  John  T. 
Vrbz.  Howard  S.  Axclrod.  Edwin  D.  Savlov. 
William  A.  Greene.  Jr..  Michael  Kehoe.  David 
L.  Miller.  John  R.  Jaenlke.  Robert  I.  Weed, 
Harry  Segal,  E.  Henry  Keutman.  Forbes  H. 
Norrls,  Jr.,  Edwin  8.  Olsan,  Oordon  D.  Currle. 
Robert  B,  Burton.  Henry  Shaw.  Sunlcy  M. 
RoifDlT.  Nolan  Kaltrelder,  John  King,  and 
1-awrenee  A  Knhn,  Ten  of  the  physicians 
were  Identlrted  as  not  being  meiifbers  of  the 
county  medlciU  society.  They  arei  Dre. 
Kehoe,  Miller.  Raise,  Pruah.  Perham,  Reichs- 
man, Meyerowiu,  Treeman,  Vast,  and  Axel- 
rad. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug,  23,  1003) 
PuRuc  Found  in  CuNruaioN  on  Mkoicarx 
(By  George  Oallup,  director,  American  Insti- 
tute ot  Public  Opinion) 

PaiNcrroN,  N.J„  August  21  -  Although 
medicare  will  be  one  of  the  hotly  debated 
Issues  In  the  coming  political  campaign,  the 
public  today  U  confused  about  many  of  the 
deuils  of  the  admtnlatratlon'a  plan  for  hos- 
pital bonents  to  the  aged, 

A  great  many  Americana  have  heard  or 
read  Rbout  medicare,  but  a  •urprlslngly  large 
number  do  not  know  such  details  at  who 
will  be  eoTered  by  it  and  how  the  plan  will 
be  flnanotd. 

Xn  a  nation «  .,  poll,  conducted  after 
med  M  ill!.  lu  the  Seitate  cavised 
PreMdi-ui  Kti'..iii.\  to  proinlse  that  he  will 
take  the  lasvie  to  the  people  in  Uie  approach- 
lug  campaign.  Oallup  Poll  reporUra  first 
aought  to  find  out  how  much  the  pvibllc 
knowa  about  eome  of  medicare's  basic  de- 
tails. 

All  of  those  who  said  they  had  heard  or 
read  about  the  Kennedy  plan  (81  percent), 
were  asked: 

"Do  >'ou  happen  to  know  how  the  medi- 
care plan  would  be  paid  for?" 

The  results  Indicate  that  only  half  of 
thoae  who  have  heard  eometlilng  about 
medicare  are  aware  that  It  would  be  fi- 
nanced through  social  security: 

How  medtcare  paid  forf 

Percent 

Throvigh  social  •eciu'lty— .— 60 

Other   waye ., ao 

Don't    k!v>w., .....  .......     30 

I'i't  ji.r  who  had  heaui  about  the  plan 
were  next  aaked; 

Who  would  be  covered  by  the  plan?" 

Only  a  small  minority  vulunt«>er«>d  that 
thoee  covered  would  be  perbi  i..-  r     .    i      , 
who  have  aoolal  security      -i     : 
•aid  they  thought  it  wouKi    i        h 

rione  tvr  everyone  over  M  «  ni.i    i  n  ,   > 
the  auclal  nt't  i  iu\    hniHtiii.  > 
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>VU  il    ,.ut 

r\>nd8  or  throvigh  prlvou 
Blue  Croaa  or  a  plan  lu, 
poeed  In  New  York  SU\'< 
•urance  com|>anle«. 

To  eee  how  the  p\ibltr  fn>ids  on  this  basic 
q\>e«tlon — in  the  -.wtVr  .  ;  mrdli  .r-e«  drfeat — 
all  of  those  In  the  survey   were  a^kcd. 

"Which  of  these  two  different  proposals 
do  you  prefer  for  meeting  hc-ipita!  costs  for 
older  persons: 

"One  proposal — the  medicare  plan — would 
cover  persons  on  social  security  and  would 
be  paid  by  increasing  the  social  security  tax 
deducted  from  everyone's  payche<-ks. 

"The  other  proposal  would  leave  It  up  to 
each  Individual  to  decide  whether  to  Join 
Blue  Cross  or  buy  some  other  form  of  volun- 
tarv  hospital  Insurance. 
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"Which  of  these  two  proposals  would  you 
prefer?" 

The  %-ot«  today; 

Percent 

Social    security 44 

Private    insurance 40 

No  opinion 16 

Before  the  administration  bill's  defeat  In 
the  Senate,  when  a  similar  question  was 
asked,  indications  were  that  the  social  se- 
curity approach  was  losing  some  of  its  earlier 
appeal. 

In  April.  55  percent  of  the  public  voted 
lor  social  security  financing;  34  percent  for 
private   insurance    handling. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Senate  action,  support 
for  public  financing  had  dropped  to  48  per- 
cent while  41  percent  preferred  private  in- 
surance. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  RESEARCH  IN 
THE    AID   AGENCY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
invite  tlie  attention  of  Senators  to  an 
article  entitled  "New  Research  Pro- 
grams: Help  for  Underdeveloped  Nations 
and  for  Underdeveloped  Industry  at 
Home."  from  the  June  1  issue  of  Science 
magazine.  The  article's  author,  Howard 
Margolis,  discussed  the  important  func- 
tion the  Agency  for  Internationad  De- 
velopment s  newly  initiated  research 
program  has  m  fulfilling  the  very  special 
needs  of  progressing  nations. 

AID'S  research  program,  in  its  rela- 
tively short  period  of  existence,  has 
begun  work,  in  its  own  laboratories  and 
proceeded  to  let  contracts  for  work  m 
the  private  sector.  By  stimulating  pri- 
vate industry's  interest  in  the  needs  and 
markets  of  underdeveloped  regions,  AID 
performs  a  service  for  American  com- 
merce and  the  underdeveloped  nations. 
Moreover,  AID  is  collecting  and  apply- 
ing past  research  by  other  Government 
agencies  to  the  needs  of  these  countries. 

AID  has  the  task  of  hastening  the 
period  of  economic  development  in 
underdeveloped  nations.  Such  an  ac- 
celerated development  is  possible  only  if 
research  can  find  the  shortcuts  to  eco- 
nomic progress.  However,  the  shorta.ge 
of  skilled  researchers  in  most  developing 
lands  means  that  these  nations  cannot 
find  these  shortcuts  themselves.  AID'S 
research  hopefully  will  provide  the  re- 
quisite technical  breakthroughs  and  thus 
allow  this  Nation  to  provide  the  under- 
developed lands  with  the  techniques  by 
which  they  may  help  themselves. 

Funds  expended  by  AID  on  research 
can  more  than  pay  for  themselves 
through  the  more  efficient  use  of  each 
foreign  aid  dollar.  As  Mr.  Margolis 
points  out  It  is  remarkable  that  such  an 
AID  research  program  had  not  been 
started  long  ago. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find  this 
article  on  AID's  research  program  of 
considerable  interest  and  therefore  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  Research  Programs;    Help  for  Under- 
developed   Nations    and    for    Underdevel- 
oped Industry  at  Home 
The  foreign  aid  budget  this  year  contu.in8, 
for  the  first  time,  a  substantial  amount  of 
money  for  research.     The  AID  Agency's  new 


research  office  recently  let  its  first  two  con- 
tracts— to  the  University  of  Wisconsin  for 
studies  in  land  reform  programs,  and  to  a 
consortium  made  up  of  MIT.  the  Stanford 
Research  Institute,  and  General  Electric  for 
studies  aimed  at  producing  power  sxippUes 
especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  villages 
in  the  underdeveloped  lands. 

What  is  most  remarkable  In  this  Is  simply 
that  it  Wcis  not  done  sooner.  We  have  been 
spending  several  billions  a  year  on  foreign 
aid  for  15  years  now.  For  the  first  few  years 
the  money  was  going  almost  entirely  to 
Western  Europe,  under  the  Marshall  plan. 
The  etfort  there  was  to  rebuild  what  had 
been  destroyed  during  the  war.  rather  than 
to  build  entirely  new  social  and  economic 
systems;  the  problems  of  planning  and  tech- 
nology were  much  the  sort  that  both  the 
United  States  and  the  recipient  countries 
were  accustomed  to  dealing  with;  the  whole 
program  was  carried  out  in  an  Impressively 
short  time;  by  1952.  5  years  after  the  pro- 
gram was  begun,  its  work  was  essentially 
complete. 

For  the  past  decade,  though,  our  economic 
aid  has  been  increasingly  aimed  at  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries.  The  development  of 
the  new  countries  cannot  be  carried  out 
with  anything  like  the  speed  of  the  Marshall 
plan,  nor  as  we  have  increasingly  recog- 
nized, can  our  role  be  simply  one  of  supply- 
ing the  capital  or  attempting  a  direct  trans- 
fer of  modern  technology  to  the  new 
countries.  This  was  bound  to  lead,  sooner 
or  later,  to  an  awareness  of  the  need  for 
some  reasonably  substantial  program  to  see 
how  our  money  could  be  used  more  elfec- 
tively,  but  the  awareness  has  been  slow  In 
coming. 

A  good  deal  of  relevant  work  has  been 
done  by  the  universities  and  foundations  and 
by  various  Government  agencies,  such  as  the 
Agriculture  Department;  a  good  deal  has 
been  learned  from  the  results,  or  lack  of 
results,  the  program  was  producing  in  one 
country  or  another.  But  until  this  year  the 
AID  Agency  Itself  had  no  research  budget 
and  not  even  explicit  authority  to  sponsor  re- 
search when  an  especially  attractive  proposal 
came  up.  although  It  did  so  on  a  few  oc- 
casions at  the  very  end  of  the  Elsenhower 
administration,  after  the  President's  Science 
Adviso.-y  Committee  had  taken  It  upon  Itself 
to  encourage  this  sort  of  venture.  But  prog- 
ress was  slow  In  coming,  and  slow  In  taking 
hold  One  reason  for  this  was  simply  that 
the  State  Department  had  never  sponsored 
any  significant  amount  of  research;  the  first 
such  effort  was  In  the  new  Disarmament 
Agency,  organized  only  a  few  months  before 
the  research  program  was  set  up  In  the  AID 
A%ency.  If  you  have  never  done  something, 
it  is  always  easier  to  continue  to  not  do  It, 
at  least  until  a  gross  need  becomes  apparent, 
or  until  a  new  administration  comes  In  that 
is  determined,  almost  on  principle,  to  do 
thin£;s  differently.  In  this  case  both  pres- 
sures came  at  once.  The  new  administra- 
tion brought  with  It  a  great  gusto  for 
change,  which  might  have  been  enough,  by 
Itself,  to  produce  the  new  office.  On  top  of 
this,  the  kinds  of  changes  the  new  adminis- 
tration put  through,  generally,  in  the  for- 
eign aid  program  accentuated  the  need  for 
a  research  program.  One  change  was  the 
af tempt  to  put  the  program  planning  on  a 
long-term  basis,  and  research  is  a  natural 
component  of  any  long-term  planning.  An- 
other was  the  Idea  of  tying  American  aid  to 
a  commitment  by  the  recipient  countries 
to  programs  of  broad  economic  and  social 
reform.  If  American  economic  aid  was  to 
go  almost  entirely  for  building  highways  or 
dams  or  hospitals,  it  was  possible  to  apply 
American  technology  directly  to  the  aid  pro- 
gram. Since  we  have  emphasized  the  need 
for  such  things  as  mass  literacy  programs 
and  land  reforms,  there  is  obvious  useful- 
ness in  a  research  program  to  teach  our- 
selves something  about  how  these  things 
can  be  accomplished. 


The  AID  Agency  plans  to  let  contracts  to- 
taling about  $6  million  In  the  current  fiscal 
year,  under  the  authority  to  sponsor  research 
granted  to  it  as  part  of  the  new  foreign  aid 
legislation  passed  last  year.  It  hopes  to 
get  congressional  approval  to  make  commit- 
ments for  at  least  $20  million  more  during 
fiscal  1963,  beginning  this  July.  This  Is  a 
respectable  amount  of  money,  but  modest 
enough  considering  either  the  multlbllllon 
annual  cost  of  the  total  program  or  the  great 
possibilities  for  useful  work  In  this  hlgh- 
prlorlty  area.  We  are  really  Just  beginning 
to  learn  how  to  handle.  In  a  reasonably  ef- 
fective way,  the  business  of  encouraging  the 
development  of  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. 

The  currently  planned  or  already  funded 
projects  include  some  that  are  very  general: 
studies,  for  example,  of  the  relation  of  po- 
litical to  economic  development  or  of  the 
problems  involved  in  constructing  the  long- 
range  plans  we  are  asking  the  recipient 
countries  to  develop.  Some  have  to  do  with 
what  are  really  administrative  problems 
within  the  Agency;  getting  satisfactory  per- 
sonnel has  always  been  a  problem,  for  ex- 
ample, and  perhaps  the  problem  can  be  less- 
ened, at  least  a  bit,  by  formal  studies  to 
see  what  kind  of  people  have  turned  out  to 
be  effective,  and  from  this,  what  kind  of 
criteria  or  tests  can  be  used  to  weed  out  un- 
suitable applicants. 

Another  group  of  projects  will  be  the  so- 
cial and  legal  and  economic  studies  designed 
to  learn  something  about  how  to  go  about 
such  things  as  the  land  reform  and  tax  re- 
form programs  we  are  asking  the  recipient 
countries,  particularly  In  Latin  America,  to 
carry  out.  A  striking  problem,  here,  is  that 
land  reform  has  usually  been  accompanied 
by  at  least  a  short-term  but  sometimes  sharp 
decline  In  production.  What  can  be  done  to 
minimize  this  demoralizing  effect? 

Finally,  there  are  the  strictly  technical 
projects:  what  kinds  of  teaching  techniques 
are  best  for  countries  In  which  few  people 
are  qualified  to  teach,  and  Indeed  In  which 
a  large  part  of  the  population  Is  Illiterate? 
A  few  months  ago  a  textbook  of  psychology 
was  published  which  was  a  printed  version 
of  the  program  of  a  teaching  machine;  a 
machlneless  teaching  machine.  The  book 
was  described  In  an  editorial  In  Science.  Au- 
gust 25,  1961.  Perhaps  it  Is  po.sslble  to  de- 
velop a  book  that  could  teach  llllterat.es  how 
to  read,  using  pictures,  with  little  help  from 
a  literate  teacher. 

Or  on  the  problem  of  village  pxjwer  sup- 
ply, for  which  one  of  the  first  two  contracts 
was  let:  Is  It  best,  for  example,  to  try  to 
supply  a  sealed  unit  that  will  run  for  sev- 
eral years  without  maintenance,  or  should 
you  use  a  cheaper  unit  but  one  that  re- 
quires that  someone  In  the  village  be  trained 
in  its  maintenance? 

What  new  crops  can  be  adapted  for  culti- 
vation In  countries  that  are  now  subject  to 
the  instability  of  the  one-crop  economy? 

What  are  the  possibilities  in  the  various 
areas  for  combining  locally  available  mate- 
rials with  other  products,  such  as  plastics, 
to  produce  cheap  construction  materials? 
There  is  an  acute  building  shortage  in  most 
of  the  underdeveloped   countries. 

All  of  this  Is  the  sort  of  work  that  waits 
to  be  done  on  the  problems  of  the  underde- 
veloped countries.  A  good  deal  of  it  Is 
about  as  unglamorous  as  It  can  well  be ;  Work 
that  Is  deliberately  not  In  the  forefront  of 
modern  technology  but  In  the  backwaters; 
attempts  not  so  much  to  advance  technology 
as  to  scale  it  down  to  a  point  where  It  Is 
most  usable  in  lands  which  have  neither  the 
trained  people  nor  the  capital  to  make  the 
direct  trant-'er  of  the  latest  technical  devel- 
opments the  most  useful  kind  of  aid. 

underdevhxopment  at  home 
Here    at   home,    meanwhile,    the    problems 
of   our    own    underdeveloped    Industries    are 
also  beginning  to  get  a  good  deal  of  at  ten- 
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tion.  Shortly  after  the  new  administration 
took  office,  two  of  the  President's  Cambridge 
friends  and  advisers,  Jerome  Wlesner  and 
John  Kenneth  Galbralth,  suggested  that  the 
Government  could  be  a  great  deal  more  ef- 
fective than  It  has  been  In  stimulating  the 
development  of  civilian  technology,  and  so 
stimulating  the  economic  growth  on  which 
the  administration  has  put  so  much  empha- 
sis. A  White  House  panel  was  set  up  with 
staff  support  from  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee,  and  the  Commerce  Department. 
It  has  been  looking  particularly  at  the  situa- 
tion in  Industries  such  as  transportation, 
textiles,  and  construction,  where  productiv- 
ity advances  have  been  lagging  far  behind 
the  rest  of  the  economy,  and  at  the  problem 
of  trying  to  see  that  more  benefit  from  the 
defense  and  space  research  efforts,  by  them- 
selves more  than  half  the  research  and  de- 
velopment Investment  of  the  Nation,  filter 
through  to  the  civilian  economy. 

One  thing  that  Is  being  sought  is  the 
most  suitable  way  for  the  Government  to 
organize  research  Institutes  In  cooperation 
with  business  interests  to  push  technical 
development  in  Industries  where  the  Indi- 
vidual firms  are  too  small  or  too  financially 
Insecure  to  mount  substantial  research  pro- 
grams. In  the  area  of  seeking  greater  civil- 
ian application  of  defense  research  there  Is 
the  possibility  that  exchange  programs  be- 
tween defense  and  civilian  Industries  could 
be  developed  with  engineers  and  scientists 
spending  an  occasional  year  working  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fence;  hopefully,  this  would 
lead  to  the  desired  greater  spillover  of  the  de- 
fense-developed technology  Into  civilian  ap- 
plications. The  problem  here  has  been  that 
as  we  have  gotten  Into  the  missile  and  space 
period,  defense  research  has  come  to  have 
less  direct  relevance  to  civilian  uses,  and,  on 
top  of  this,  an  increasing  share  of  the  de- 
fense work  has  been  done  by  highly  special- 
ized firms  with  little  experience  or  Interest 
In  civilian  products.  An  exchange  program 
could  help  alleviate  this,  by  putting  product- 
minded  men  from  civilian  industry  where 
they  would  be  working  with  the  advanced 
technologies  developed  In  space  and  defense 
research,  or  conversely,  by  putting  men  with 
a  solid  background  in  the  new  and  special- 
ized technologies  to  work  on  civilian  product 
research.  For  as  the  civilian  and  defense 
technologies  have  grown  apart  it  has  become 
difficult  merely  to  translate  date  from  one 
to  the  other;  we  require,  too,  the  transfer 
of  Insights  that  are  hard  to  communicate 
except  through  working  on  related  projects 
in  the  two  areas. 

A  third  example  of  something  that  might 
be  done  Is  In  the  area  of  housing,  an  enor- 
mous Industry  with  a  Sgreat  many  poten- 
tialities for  Innovation  which  have  not  yet 
been  realized.  In  part  because  of  the  reluc- 
tance of  mortgage  lenders  to  finance  home 
construction  In  which  radical  techniques 
are  utilized — use  of  the  new  superstrength 
glues  instead  of  nails,  for  example.  But  the 
Defense  Department  Is  a  huge  buyer  of  hous- 
ing, does  not  have  to  worry  about  mortgages, 
and  so  might  well  both  encourage  Innova- 
tion and  save  Itself  a  considerable  amount 
of  money  by  doing  so.  The  White  House 
Panel  on  Civilian  Technology  Is  expected  to 
produce  a  report  on  some  of  these  matters 
within  a  few  weeks. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  thinking  along  these 
lines,  the  man  appointed  to  the  newly  cre- 
ated post  of  Asslstent  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Science  and  Technology.  J.  Her- 
bert Holloman.  Is  expected,  Indeed  was  se- 
lected, to  turn  his  post  Into  something  quite 
different  from  what  was  being  thought  of 
when  the  Elsenhower  administration  first 
asked  Congress  to  create  the  post  In  1960. 
The  principal  objective  then  was  to  have  a 
top-level,  scientifically  trained  administrator 
to  watch  over  the  substantial  Commerce  De- 
partment   research    programs.     (The    Com- 


merce Department  Includes  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  the  Weather  Bureau,  plus  sev- 
eral other  bureaus  engaged  m  research — a 
$100  million  a  year  operation  i 

Congress  got  around  to  passing  the  bill 
authorizing  the  post  early  this  year  and 
Holloman  was  appointed  only  a  couple  of 
months  ago.  But  he  apparently  Intends  to 
spend  as  little  of  his  time  as  possible  over- 
seeing the  administration  of  the  existing 
Commerce  Department  research  programs, 
and  as  much  as  possible  working  in  this  new, 
or  newly  emphasized,  area  of  stimulating  the 
development  of  civilian  technology. 

The  expanding  research  In  both  the  areas 
described  here,  for  the  aid  program  and  for 
civilian  technology,  has  the  Incidental  effect 
of  drawing  attention  once  again  to  the  prob- 
lem of  scientific  and  engineering  manpower. 
There  is  a  limit  to  what  can  be  done  with  a 
limited  pool  of  trained  talent.  As  has  been 
frequently  noted,  there  Is  plenty  of  money 
available  for  graduate  education.  An  engi- 
neer or  scientist  coming  out  of  college  with 
a  good  record  has  the  problem  not  of  get- 
ting a  Government-financed  fellowship  but 
of  deciding  which  of  the  many  available  he 
would  like  to  take.  Sooner  or  later,  we  can 
assume.  Congress  will  authorize  a  commen- 
surate effort  to  Increase  the  supply  of  gradu- 
ates for  whom  these  fellowships  are  com- 
peting. But  not,  we  can  also  assume,  this 
year,  although  it  Is  hard  to  see  how  the 
problem  can  be   avoided   too   much   longer. 

Howard   Margolis. 


ALLIANCE    FOR    PROGRESS 

Mr.  MOFtSE.  Mr.  President,  the  New- 
Leader  for  August  20,  1962.  carries  an 
article  by  Karl  Meyer  about  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  based  on  the  speech  given 
in  this  Chamber  recently  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  [Mr,  Gri-eninc]. 

Both  the  article  and  the  speech 
should  be  read  by  everyone  interested 
and  concerned  about  prospects  and  de- 
velopments in  Latin  America.  I 
especially  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Pentagon  and  to  the  attention  of  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNamara. 

That  the  American  taxpayers  should 
be  taxed  to  sponsor  this  kind  of  foolish- 
ness on  the  part  of  military  cliques  in 
Latin  America  is  surely  the  height  of 
ridiculousness,  though  such  expendi- 
tures are  unfortunately  not  confined  to 
Latin  America. 

What  is  even  sadder  is  that  when  these 
countries  buy  military  equipment  from 
Europe  we  are  expected  to  make  good 
their  obligation  out  of  economic  aid. 
Not  only  does  this  reduce  what  is  avail- 
able for  genuine  economic  aid,  but  it 
eventually  adds  to  the  imbalance  of  our 
payments  with  Western  Europe. 

Since  these  are  sovereign  nations,  it  is 
their  right  and  privilege  to  conduct 
their  military  affairs  as  they  see  fit. 
But  it  is  long  past  time  that  the  United 
States  stopped  aiding  them  and.  indeed, 
financing  a  large  part  of  this  spectacle. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  by  Mr.  Meyer  printed  at  this 
point  iii  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Alliances  Progress 
(By  Karl  E  Meyer ) 
Washington. — Friday.  August  17,  was  the 
first  birthday  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
but  no  one  In  Washington  connected  with  the 
venture  was  In  a  very  festive  mood.  Teodoro 
Moscoso,  the  U.S.  Administrator  of  the  Alli- 


ance, instructed  his  staff  that  the  anniver- 
sary was  to  be  ••marked"  and  not  •'cele- 
brated." That  about  sums  up  the  present  at- 
titude to  a  program  that  was  launched  with 
effervescent  oratory  by  President  Kennedy 
and  approved  by  all  the  Latin  American  Re- 
publics— except  Cuba — a  year  ago  in  Punta 
del  Este. 

The  first  year  has  mainly  served  to  dem- 
onstrate the  size  of  the  boulder  that  has  to  be 
moved,  and  the  Inadequacy  of  the  available 
levers  to  do  the  Job.  Of  the  $1  billion  com- 
mitted to  the  Alliance  thus  far.  only  about  a 
quarter  of  the  totel  has  actually  been  dis- 
bursed. In  part  because  the  administrative 
machinery  Is  turning  slowly  and  In  greater 
part  because  the  traditional  societies  of  Latin 
America  are  simply  not  geared  for  a  real  pro- 
gram of  change. 

Additionally,  North  Americans  who  are 
trying  to  spur  social  reform  In  Latin  America 
are  finding  that  Washington's  left  hand  Is 
sometimes  being  tugged  exasperatlngly  by 
Its  right.  The  best  example  is  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary aid  program,  begun  In  1951  with  the 
objectives  of  strengthening  hemisphere  de- 
fense, encouraging  a  standardization  of  weap- 
ons, and  exposing  Latin  American  officers  to 
the  democratic  ways  of  such  temples  of  free- 
dom as  the  General  Command  and  Staff 
School  at  Fort  Leavenworth. 

In  a  speech  early  this  month  brimming 
with  supporting  facts.  Democratic  Senator 
Ernest  Gruening.  of  Alaska,  made  a  strong 
case  that  the  program  Is  achieving  exactly 
the  reverse  of  Its  alms.  The  half-bllllon 
dollars  spent  in  the  past  decade,  he  contends, 
has  contributed  to  a  foolish  arms  race  in- 
volving an  extravagant  proliferation  of  ob- 
solete weapons  as  rival  republics  shop  all 
over  the  world  for  flashy  equipment.  The 
results  are  sometimes  operatic. 

The  Peruvian  Air  Force,  for  example,  has 
an  exotic  selection  of  United  States,  British, 
Canadian,  and  French  planes — many  no 
longer  operable  because  parts  are  unobteln- 
able.  When  the  United  States  made  12  F-86 
fighters  available  to  Peru,  the  planes  were 
modified  to  reduce  landing  speed  slightly. 
•'The  Peruvians  Insisted  that  the  planes  be 
remodlfied  to  their  original  extremely  fast 
and  tricky  configuration."  Senator  Grtizning 
noted  laconically.  "In  the  first  month,  sadly, 
three  of  the  planes  cracked  up." 

Undeterred,  the  Peruvians  sought  other 
high-powered  craft,  and  bought  a  squadron 
of  16  British  Hawker  Hurricanes  and  8  Can- 
berra Jet  bombers.  The  Canberra  purchase 
vexed  the  milltery  in  neighboring  Ecuador, 
then  In  the  midst  of  a  violent  border  dispute 
with  Peru,  and  the  Ecuadoran  Air  Force 
rushed  to  buy  six  Canberras  from  the  British. 
"Within  days,"  Senator  GRtrENiNo  added, 
"two  planes  were  cracked  up  on  the  ground 
In  Quito." 

The  Canberras  cost  about  $1.4  million  each. 
Ecuador  is  In  desperate  fiscal  straits — so  des- 
perate that  even  the  municipal  government 
of  Guayaquil,  the  big  commercial  city.  Is 
asking,  In  Its  municipal  capacity,  for  direct 
emergency  aid  to  shore  up  a  bankrupt  city 
hall.  Ecuador  has  been  receiving  $21.7  mil- 
lion in  U.S.  military  aid  as  against  $39  mil- 
lion In  economic  aid.  Yet  the  last  vigorous 
exercise  of  the  military  in  that  country  was 
to  throw  out  a  President. 

But  Argentina  is  the  classic  case.  Besides 
receiving  U.S.  military  aid.  the  Argentine 
military  has  also  been  buying  planes  In 
Italy,  Britain.  Canada,  and  West  Germany. 
Funds  were  also  found  for  a  stetus-seeking 
naval  race  with  Brazil.  Yet  Argentina  has 
had  to  come,  hat  In  hand,  for  an  emergency 
stabilization  loan  of  $fOO  million — $200  mil- 
lion from  the  United  States — In  order  to 
meet  such  basic  obligations  as  the  pay  of 
Government  workers. 

In  sum,  countries  that  cannot  meet  the 
minimum  public  needs  that  might  truly 
strengthen  Internal  security  are  spending 
vast  and  unnecessary  amounts  on  arms.     To 
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use  against  whom'  Most  often,  In  the  past 
few  years,  against  their  own  people.  The 
most  melancholy  side  effect  of  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary aid  program,  aa  Senator  GirnxNTNG 
stressed,  is  the  way  It  has  made  a  seeming 
accomplice  of  the  United  States  in  coups 
against  the  very  elective  regimes  that  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  is  supposed  to  support. 

In  Peru,  a  UJ5 -supplied  Sherman  tank 
rammed  into  the  Presidential  palace  in  the 
overthrow  of  President  Manuel  Prado  y 
Ugarteche,  Three  of  the  four  military  com- 
manders who  led  the  coup  in  Lima  received 
training  in  the  United  Stat.es.  MaJ.  Gen. 
Nicholas  Lopez  Lindley.  commander  of  the 
army  and  moving  force  in  the  coup,  received 
the  Legion  of  Merit  from  Secretfiry  of  De- 
fense Robert  S  McNamnra  8  months  before. 
The  citation  praised  his  "consistent  support 
of  democratic  principles  " 

The  role  of  the  military  la  not  always 
ignoble  in  Latin  America.  It  Is  true  that 
the  armed  forces  turned  against  Juan  Peron 
in  Argentina  and.  what  was  more  creditable, 
then  yielded  power  to  the  elective  regime 
of  President  Arturo  Prondizl.  But  praise  for 
this  restraint  had  scarcely  died  down  when 
the  Argentine  military  voided  an  election 
whose  results  they  did  not  approve,  and  then 
ejected    Prondizl. 

In  m'Ofit  Latin  American  countries  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  military  He  outside  civilian  con- 
trol. When  I  was  in  Peru  3  years  ago, 
I  heard  the  Prime  Minister,  a  conservative, 
complain  bitterly  about  the  purchase  of  a 
light  cruiser  from  Britain.  He  was  the  head 
of  government  but  sounded  like  an  aggrieved 
taxpayer;  the  military  budget,  an  Imperium 
in  imperio.  was  simply  outside  the  control 
of  civilian  authority. 

One  real  test  for  the  Alliance  is  how  it 
deals  with  a  Praetorian  Guard  that  the 
United  States  helped  to  arm,  and  that  usu- 
ally— but  not  always — serves  reactionary  pur- 
poses. Significantly,  the  three  Latin  repub- 
lics with  the  smallest  proportionate  military 
budgets  are  Mexico.  Oi^sta  Rica,  and  Urti- 
guay — three  of  the  most  stable,  free,  and 
progressive  countries  In   Latin  America. 

Senator  Cruening  calls  for  a  complete 
elimination  of  the  U.S.  military  aid  program, 
an  idea  that  may  send  chairs  swlveUng  in 
the  Pentagon.  But  the  Alaska  Democrat  has 
an  argument  that  may  appeal  to  many  North 
Americans  who  are  beginning  to  be  restive 
about  underwriting  a  somnolent  Alliance: 

"If  the  Latin  American  governments  feel 
they  must  sacrifice  their  precious,  meager 
resources  for  the  maintenance  of  oversized 
and  obsolete  military  establishments.  I  say — 
let  them.  But  let  us  not  contribute  to  their 
folly  from  our  own  hard-pressed  Treasury, 
and  our  own  mounting  debt  and  our  unfavor- 
able balance  of  payments." 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business? 

Mr.  BUSH  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield, 
without  losing:^e  floor,  to  the  majority 
leader. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  there  is  about  to  be  some 
sort  of  ceremony  in  the  Senate.  I  ask 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  may 
yield  to  me,  without  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor,  in  order  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McNamar.\  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  c:nsent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  acting  majority  leader. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  was  going  to  sug- 
gest that  tlie  lime  for  the  speeches  which 
will  be  delivered  with  reference  to  our 
associate  and  friend  the  minority  leader 
I  Mr.  DiRKSEN'.  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  atjreemcnt  be  charged  equally 
to  both  sides  of  the  ai.'^le,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  problem  at  ail  as  to  time  for 
those  who  wish  to  speak  on  the  farm  bilL 
Is  that  agreeable? 

Mr.  BUSH.  That  is  a  generous  sug- 
gestion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advi.sed  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary- fir.st  to  close  morning  business,  prior 
to  doing  so. 


ANTI-SEMITISM  ON  THE  RISE 

Mr.    KEATING.     Mr.    President,    the 

continuing  acts  of  anti-Semitism  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  now  with  recurring 
violence  in  Argentina,  are  a  matter  of 
deep  concern  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  As  a  perceptive  editorial  in  the 
Rochester,  NY.,  Democrat  and  Chron- 
icle points  out,  these  outbreaks  raise  the 
question  as  to  'whether  mankind  already 
is  forgetting  the  pogroms  of  history  and 
the  terrors  of  Dachau." 

Mr.  President,  the  time  is  now  for 
men  of  good  will  to  speak  up  and  exert 
their  influence  in  the  United  States,  in 
the  councils  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
in  our  Nation  s  foreign  relations  deal- 
ings with  countries  where  such  out- 
rages take  place.  Now  is  the  time  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  for 
freemen  everywhere  to  make  clear  their 
rejection  of  these  tactics  and  their  de- 
termination to  work  for  a  better  climate 
of  opinion  in  which  religious  beliefs  wiU 
be  honored  and  respected  by  all  peoples. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  two  articles  from  the  Rochester 
Jewish  Ledger  and  the  editorial  referred 
to  from  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Jewish  Ledger] 
Ag.mn  the  Terror  of  .ANTi-SEMmsM 

Distiu-bing  new  evidences  of  anti-Semi- 
tism on  two  continents  have  raised  once 
more  the  question  of  whether  mankind  al- 
ready is  forgetting  the  pogroms  of  history 
and   the  terrors  of  Dachau. 

In  .Argentina.  antl-Semltlc  terror  has 
broken  out  in  attacks  upon  Jewish  business 
places  in  a  town  ne:Lr  Buenos  Aires. 

In  Soviet  Russia,  Nlklta  Khrushchev, 
despite  his  denunciation  of  Stalin,  has  re- 
served for  himself  one  of  Stalin's  barbarisms: 
Jews  are  vilified  in  the  Soviet  press,  their 
religlo'os     practices     are     restricted,     many 


synagogues  have  been  closed,  petty  harass- 
ments  abound  and  Jewish  representation  In 
the   prnfe.<5sln:;.<5  and    government    Is   curbed. 

Has  nothing  been  learned  from  the  in- 
humanity of  Hitlers  pogroms  and  his  sys- 
tematic extermination  of  6  million  Jews? 

The  moral  should  be  obvious.  Men  of 
good  will  everywhere — and  they  Include 
Rochesterians  who  can  appreciate  what  we 
mean  by  seeing  the  current  motion  picture 
"Judgment  at  Nuremberg" — must  be  alert 
to  speak  up  against  these  early  evidences  of 
a  conspiracy  of  discrimination  and  abuse 
against  Jews  whose  curious  role  in  history 
seems  to  have  made  them  destiny's  whip- 
ping boy.  Is  it  farfetched  to  suggest  that 
the  mass  tragedy  of  the  1930's  and  1940's 
could  happen  again?  Not  at  all.  History 
has  a  distressing  way  of  rrpenti.ng  Its  trag- 
edies. Decent  people  everywhere  must  see 
that  this  habit  is  broken. 


(From  the  Jewish  Ledger) 
Argentine  Terror  Resumes 

Buenos  Aires. — After  a  lull  of  sevtml  days, 
anti-Semitic  terrorism  was  resumed  Sun- 
day, this  time  concentrated  on  San  Miguel, 
a  small  town  near  Buenos  Aires.  A  bumb, 
Molotov  cocktails  and  gunfire  were  used  in 
three  separate  attacks  on  Jewish  business 
enterprises. 

Molotov  cocktails  were  thrown  Ir.to  a  .store 
owned  by  Luis  Pedro  EXron  causing  consider- 
able damage  by  a  fire  tliat  resulted  from  the 
explosive.  A  b<jmb  was  thrown  into  a  store 
owned  by  Benjamin  Periman  but  failed  to 
go  off.  In  a  third  action,  five  bullets  were 
fired  Into  the  shop  owned  by  a  Jew,  Moises 
Glnspara.  No  one  was  injured  m  any  of 
the  attacks. 

Felipe  Miranda,  police  commissioner  of 
San  Miguel,  declared  it  wa.s  his  belief  that 
all  three  attacks  were  carried  out  by  jiersons 
"not  expert  In  such  activities."  He  ordered 
a  search  of  the  town  for  the  perpetrators. 
Several  youngsters  were  taken  into  custody 
when  they  were  found  visiting  nearby  caiea 
where  they  had  never  been  seen  before. 


(Prom   the   Rochester    (N.Y  »    Democrat   .nnd 
Chronicle] 

Soviet  Union  Jewrt  Under 
Heavy   Pressure 

London. — The  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union 
are  under  heavier  pressure  than  usual  these 
days,  the  Sunday  Observer  reported  Sund.iy. 
"Khrushchev  himself,  with  his  emotional 
anti-Semitism,  is  determined  to  make  them 
keep  their  heads  down."  the  report  stressed. 

"The  whole  muddled  policy,  which  treats 
Russian  Jewry  with  utmost  suspicion  be- 
cause of  its  affiliations  with  world  Jewry 
while,  at  the  same  time,  refusing  to  give 
Jews  a  chance  to  become  completely  ab- 
sorbed, finds  expression  In  In  term  i'>.  lent 
persecution." 

The  report,  written  by  Edward  Cranksl.riw. 
noted  expert  on  Soviet  alTairs.  says  that  the 
Soviet  law  of  last  year,  decreeing  the  death 
penalty  for  large-scale  economic  crimes,  was 
conceived  as  part  of  an  anti-Jewish  cam- 
paign. 

Crankshaw  pointed  out  that  in  ihe  recent 
wave  of  death  sentences,  resulting  Irom 
many  Soviet  trials  for  currency  speculation, 
not  only  the  sentences  but  also  the  evidence 
were  so  arranged  as  to  emphasize  the  Jewish 
blood  of  the  principal  accused  when  this 
was  not  evident. 

"Because  of  this  fact."  he  declared,  "some 
Western  observers  liave  come  to  the  con- 
clusion" that  the  1961  decree  was  part  of 
an  anti-Jewish  elTort  aimed  at  "the  Soviet 
man  in  the  street,  above  all  in  White  Russia 
and  Ukrainia,  where  anti-Semitism  is  bitter 
and  endemic." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
further  morning  busine.ss?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 
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TRIBUTES    TO    SENATOR    EVERETT 
McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  is  nearing  an  end, 
and  it  will  be  my  last.  For  that  reason 
I  wish  to  take  a  few  moments  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  floor  leader  of  my  party, 
the  great  Senator  from  Illinois,  Everett 

DiRKSEN. 

Senator  Dirksen  is  finishing  his  fourth 
year  as  our  leader.  Each  one  of  these  4 
years  has  enhanced  his  prestige,  in- 
creased his  authority,  and  further  in- 
creased the  respect  and  affection  that 
Senators  hold  for  him.  And  I  mean 
Senators  of  both  parties. 

Even  as  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  created 
a  "very  model  of  a  modern  major  gen- 
eral," so  time,  experience,  hard  work, 
patience,  kindness,  generosity,  and  the 
utmost  consideration  of  his  Republican 
colleagues — these  have  combined  to 
create  in  Everett  Dirksen  s  person  the 
very  model  of  a  modern  political  leader. 

I  could  write  a  book  about  this  man. 

There  is  so  much  material,  so  many 
anecdotes,  so  many  important  experi- 
ences and  incidents  with  which  he  has 
been  Intimately  connected  over  a  period 
of  28  years  in  the  Congress.  16  years  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  and  12  years  in 
the  Senate.  His  life  provides  a  gold 
mine  of  political  history  covering  the 
past  30  years,  if  Senators  will  forgive 
me  the  mixed  metaphor. 

Someone  must  someday  explore  that 
mine,  and  recover  the  wealth  of  knowl- 
edge to  be  gleaned  from  it : 

Knowledge  of  human  relations. 

How  to  win  friends  and  influence  peo- 
ple without  actually  trying. 

How  to  help  one's  friends  and  col- 
leagues with  their  problems  when 
heavily  weighed  down  with  his  own 
problems,  but  never  once  letting  a  col- 
league feel  too  demanding. 

In  other  words,  always  helpful,  al- 
ways considerate  of  the  needs  of  others. 

I  stress  these  warm  human  qualities 
especially  because  they  are  not  so  ap- 
parent to  the  people  of  the  country  who 
read  about  Senator  Dirksen  constantly 
in  the  press.  Indeed,  too  few  newsmen 
know  the  real  Dirksen. 

But  we  know  him.  and  we  love  him  for 
these  simple  yet  great  qualities. 

Perhaps  it  is  just  selfishness  on  our 
part.  We  love  him  because  he  is  so  con- 
siderate of  each  one  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  and  de- 
velop the  reasons  for  Senator  Dirksen  s 
preeminence. 

Of  couise,  he  did  not  become  our 
leader  simply  by  being  a  good  fellow,  a 
nice  friendly  guy.  No.  sir.  He  possesses 
to  a  marked  degree  the  attributes  of 
great  statesmen  in  the  Senate  over  the 
years. 

Of  course,  as  an  orator  he  has  had  few 
peers  in  30  years.  He  is  one  of  the  very 
few  men  in  the  Senate  who  actually 
makes  votes  when  he  speaks  on  an  im- 
portant issue. 

His  speech  on  the  U.N,  bond  issue  in 
April  was  the  classic  of  1962.  The  U.N. 
was  in  trouble.  The  Pre.'^ident's  plan  for 
the  bond  issue  was  in  deep  trouble.  But 
when  the  debate  ended,  it  was  Senator 
DiRKSENs  great  .speech  that  influenced 


many  a  vote  and  sent  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  a  big  majority,  sorely  needed. 
Senators  crossed  the  aisle  to  shake  his 
hand.  Senator  John  Pastore,  Demo- 
crat, of  Rhode  Island,  said; 

I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate  for 
II  years.  This  evening  I  have  heard  one  of 
the  finest  speeches  ever  delivered  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. 

When  grave  national  issues  are  in- 
volved. Everett  Dirksen  is  not  a  parti- 
san. 

During  our  last  2  years  with  Eisen- 
hower, Senator  Dirksen  'carried  his 
flag." 

He  went  down  the  line  as  a  leader 
must.  He  did  it  energetically.  He  did 
it  with  that  catching,  buoyant  enthusi- 
asm that  marks  the  great  leader. 

I  shall  always  remember  those  2  years 
for  the  special  satisfaction  it  gave  me  to 
watch  our  great  Senator  go  "all  out." 
time  after  time  to  support  the  then 
President  with  the  fiUl  force  of  his  tal- 
ents and  his  abilities. 

I  think  his  leadership  in  those  2  years 
drew  our  Repulican  Senators  together 
£is  we  had  never  been  together  before. 
The  record  of  votes  proves  this  too,  Mr. 
President.  Everett  Dirksen  has  a  way 
of  helping  one  to  resolve  his  doubts. 

Perhaps  most  fascinating  of  all  is 
Senator  Dirksen's  knowledge  of  legisla- 
tive history.  One  can  hardly  mention  an 
issue  concerning  which  he  cannot  in- 
stantly give  a  rundown  on  its  history — 
if  it  has  a  history. 

His  memory  is  fantastic,  and  he  knows 
how  to  use  it.  Senators  sit  in  rapt  at- 
tention as  Everett  Dirksen  takes  the 
floor  to  analyze  the  issues  in  the  closing 
stages  of  a  debate. 

Those  carefully  prepared  notes  lie  un- 
touched on  his  desk  as  his  memory  gets 
the  better  of  them,  and  carries  him  ofif 
into  an  impelling  argument  he  had 
seemingly  not  thought  of  before. 

Ah,  yes.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been  a 
great  privilege  to  serve  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Senator  Dirksen. 

In  his  office  hangs  a  portrait  of  our 
foi-mer  colleague.  John  F.  Kennedy,  in- 
scribed in  the  President's  own  hand  as 
follows: 

For  a  valued  pullc  servant  with  warm  re- 
gards of  his  old  colleague.  John  F.  Kennedy. 


Yes.  President  Kennedy  put  his  fln- 
ger  on  it — "valued  public  servant."  We 
can  all  endorse  that  sentiment. 

With  all  the  accolade  of  praise  heaped 
on  him  over  the  years,  and  ahso  the  abuse 
that  any  leader  must  take — and  Everett 
has  had  his  share— he  has  never  lost 
sight  of  the  basic  fact  that  he  is  a  ser- 
vant of  his  people — a  public  servant. 

After  all.  he  leads  best  who  serves  best. 

Senator  Dirksen's  brilliant  oratory, 
his  vigorous  attacks  and  defenses,  his 
bold  public  statements  on  and  off  the 
floor,  might  suggest  to  more  distant  ob- 
servers an  absence  of  modesty  and  hu- 
mility. But  we  who  have  lived  close  to 
him  and  served  with  him  and  tmder  him 
know  better. 

In  the  Senator  from  Illinois  are  the 
elements  of  true  greatne.ss  Simple, 
homely  vii-tues  are  combined  with  dy- 
namic fighting  qualities — qualities  that 
inspire    the    loyalty,     admiration,     and 


complete  respect  of  those  of  us  who  are 
privileged  to  salute  him  as  our  leader. 

I  thank  the  Senate  for  indulging  me 
in  the  high  privilege  of  paying  tribute 
to  one  who  is  truly  a  Senator's  Senator, 
and  a  great  American  as  well. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

THIRTY     YEARS    OF     DISTINCrriSHED     SERVICE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  on 
this  occasion,  I  wish  that  I  possessed  the 
eloquence  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  [  Mr.  Dirksen  ] .  I  wish  for 
his  wit  and  wisdom.  I  wish  for  his  hu- 
mor and  poetry.  I  wish  for  his 
scholarly  erudition  and  his  homespim 
simplicity.  I  wish  for  that  immense 
range  of  language  and  voice,  from  the 
softest  serenity  to  the  most  turbulent 
thunder. 

Had  I  these  gifts.  I  would  unleash 
them  in  orchestrated  expression  of  the 
great  affection,  respect,  admiration,  and 
esteem  in  which  I  hold  the  distinguished 
minority  leader.  I  would  weave,  with 
words,  a  magic  spell  over  the  Senate  as 
he  has  done  so  many  times.  With 
words,  I  would  lift  the  eyes  of  Senators 
to  the  mountain  peaks  and  the  stars  be- 
yond or  I  would  lead  them  gently  down 
a  rustic  road  in  Illinois.  With  words, 
I  would  lay  bare  the  heart  of  a  flower 
or  pry  open  the  fiery  core  of  the  atom 
that  the  Senate  might  appreciate  the 
depth  and  breadth  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

That  is  what  I  would  do.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, had  I  the  eloquent  gifts  of  the 
minority  leader.  But  there  is  only  one 
Demosthenes  in  the  Senate,  one  Dirksen. 
So.  Mr.  President.  I  shall,  in  my 
limited  fashion,  say  to  him  on  this 
occasion: 

Everett,  I  am  honored  and  grateful 
that  you  sit  across  the  aisle  from  me. 
You  are  a  tower  of  strength  as  a  col- 
laborator in  the  leadership  of  this  body. 
For  30  years  you  have  served  your  party 
faithfully  and  brilliantly.  But  for  30 
years  you  have  served  our  coimtry 
muie. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland,  with  the  imderstanding 
that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  fioor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tower  in  the  chair*.  Is  there  objec- 
tion? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
colleagues  in  praise  of  our  distinguished 
minority  leader.  Senator  Everett  Mc- 
KiNLEY  Dirksen.  of  Illinois. 

I  am  sure  that  I  reflect  tmanimous 
opinion  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  when 
I  say  that  the  minority  leader  is  respected 
for  his  fair  and  conscientious  leadership. 
He  is  a  man  of  outstanding  ability  a.nd 
has  a  wonderful  grasp  of  the  legislative 
problems  which  arise  in  our  efforts  here 
in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Time  and  again,  we 
all  have  observed  his  ability  to  resolve 
parliamentary  situations  which  had 
seemed  to  present  an  impasse.  All  of 
us  lecognize  Senator  Dirksen  as  a  com- 
petent legislator.    We  have  observed  the 
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Members  of  this  body  invariably  giving 
close  attention  to  his  wise  counsel  and 
advise.  This,  too,  applies  to  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

I  feel  that  I  should  at  this  time  men- 
tion that  my  appreciation  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  is  also 
of  a  personal  nature.  When  I  came  to 
the  Congress  about  20  years  ago,  one  of 
the  first  persons  I  met  was  Everett 
Dtrksen.  We  were  then  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  was  most 
helpful  to  me  in  those  days,  and  he  ha.5 
been  most  helpful  to  me  down  through 
the  years.  Though  pressed  with  work, 
he  has  always  been  generous  with  his 
time  m  helping  others.  At  my  request, 
he  has  gone  into  my  State  and  made 
speeches  on  various  occasions.  Needless 
to  say.  every  speech  was  a  success  in  that 
it  was  to  the  point  and  well  received. 
Everyone  who  heard  him  wanted  him  to 
return  for  more  speeches.  We  all  have 
come  to  recognize  Senator  Dirksen  as 
an  outstanding  orator.  I  think  that 
much  of  his  success  in  the  field  of  ora- 
tory comes  from  his  sincerity — and,  of 
course,  whenever  he  addresses  any  body, 
this  body  or  any  other,  he  is  familiar 
with  his  subject  and  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about. 

It  has  been  my  great  privilege  to  know 
personally  numerous  men  whom  history 
will  call  "great,"  and  I  can  say  that 
Senator  Everett  Dirksen,  of  Illinois, 
ranks  high  among  them. 

It  is,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  a  privi- 
lege to  add  these  few  words  of  tribute 
to  a  great  man,  who  I  am  proud  to  refer 
to  as  my  friend. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont,  with  the 
understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  heai's  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
pay  my  respects  to  the  minority  leader, 
let  me  say  that,  like  all  other  Senators, 
I  regret  the  retirement  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  IMr.  BcshI  from  this 
body.  During  the  time  he  has  been  in 
the  Senate  he  has  been  a  real  student  of 
legislative  matters.  He  has  served  the 
State  of  Comiecticut  conscientiously  and 
etTectively. 

Having  made  that  statement,  I  should 
like  to  say  something  about  the  minority 
leader. 

The  Senate  has  been  really  blessed 
with  fine  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  In  the  22  years  that  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate,  I  do  not  recall  any  time 
when  there  was  a  higher  quality  of  lead- 
ership. But  at  the  present  time  I  shall 
direct  my  remarks  to  the  minority  lead- 
er. Everett  Dirksen,  who  has  been  a 
leader  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

He  could  not  have  been  the  leader  he 
has  been  had  he  not  possessed  the  traits 
which  make  for  leadership.  First  among 
those  traits  I  mention  his  fairness.  To 
my  knowledge,  he  has  never  shown  a 
trace  of  unfairness  to  any  member  of  his 
party  or  the  other  party,  either,  for  that 
matter,  even  though  he  might  disagree 
with  the  objectives  which  such  a  mem- 


ber might  have  in  mind.  He  has  been 
accommodating  to  all  of  us,  putting  him- 
self out  that  others  might  enjoy  certain 
prestige.  To  be  helpful  to  other  Sena- 
tors and  to  make  possible  assignments 
to  which  other  Senators  had  aspired,  he 
has  given  up  positions  on  committees  so 
that  they  might  be  assigned  to  those 
committees. 

He  has  demonstrated  real  courage  dur- 
ing his  tenure  of  leadership.  That  was 
demonstrated  on  two  occasions  that  I  re- 
member. He  stood  up  alone  and  voted 
for  principles  which  he  felt  bound  to  sup- 
port. It  took  courage  to  stand  alone. 
He  has  unbounded  patience.  At  times 
his  patience  has  been  so  great  that  it  al- 
most seemed  not  to  be  a  virtue.  But  in 
the  long  run  his  patience  has  been  re- 
warded. 

Everett  Dirksen  could  not  have 
achieved  the  prestige  and  the  standing 
he  holds  today  in  the  hearts  of  his  col- 
leagues, alone.  To  Mrs.  Dirksen  we  owe 
a  great  deal.  Without  her  help,  when 
he  needed  it,  he  could  not  have  done  the 
things  he  has  done.  I  also  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  his  office  staff  which  is  loyal 
to  the  fullest  degree.  He  is  their  hero. 
His  office  staff  follows  his  lead,  and  is 
accommodating  and  patient  with  the 
re.st  of  us  here  in  the  Senat-e. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  all  the  good  wishes 
v.hich  were  wished  for  him  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana,  the  majority  leader, 
I,  too.  wish  him.  I  wish  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  one  more  thing,  and  that 
is  a  very  large  majority  in  the  coming 
election. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  without  my 
losing  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
a  deep  sense  of  pleasure  that  I  rise  in 
the  Senate  to  say  a  few  humble  words 
to  a  friend  and  able  Senator  and,  from 
my  viewpoint,  one  of  America's  great 
statesmen. 

What  are  the  qualities  that  make  a 
man  great ''  We  have  heard  what  Sena- 
tor Bush  and  other  Senators  have 
stated.  I  agree  with  everything  they 
have  said.  I  remember  also  the  instance 
to  which  Senator  Bush  called  attention 
and  v.hat  Senator  P.astore  said  on  one 
occasion  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  when 
we  were  all  thrilled,  as  Senator  P.\store 
was,  by  the  wonderful  oratory  of  Senator 
Dirksen.  Senator  P.^store  said  at  that 
time,  "This  is  one  of  the  finest  orations 
I  have  ever  heard  in  the  Senate." 

Yes.  Senator  Dirksen  is  a  born  orator. 
However,  an  orator  must  have  a  great 
deal  of  mental  ability,  besides  mere 
words.  He  must  have  conviction.  He 
must  have  the  faculty  not  only  of  ex- 
pressing himself,  so  those  who  listen  to 
his  words  will  enjoy  listening  to  them  as 
they  would  enjoy  listening  to  a  fine  sym- 
phony, but  will  also  say,  'Here  is  a  man 
who  has  ideas,  the  kind  of  ideas  that  are 
worthwhile  thinking  about." 

He  holds  people  together.  He  not  only 
has  the  attributes  that  make  a  great 
leader,  but  also  the  faculty  of  being  able 


to  rise  on  any  occasion  and  say  the  thing.s 
which  are  pertinent,  that  one  likes  to 
hear,  and  from  whose  words  one  gets 
enlightenment;  and,  what  is  more,  in- 
spiration. That  is  what  makes  a  great 
orator;  words  of  enlightenment  spoken 
with  inspiration. 

Someone  said  the  other  day:  "EvEaETx 
Dirksen  is  a  fine  fellow.  He  never  loses 
his  head;  he  uses  his  head."  I  thought 
how  typical  that  was  of  this  man.  I  have 
sat  for  a  good  many  years  in  the  seat 
just  behind  his,  and  I  have  never  seen 
him  lose  his  head.  But.  oh,  how  often 
have  I  seen  him  use  his  head. 

He  has  a  sense  of  humor.  I  think 
that  to  a  large  extent  makes  it  po.ssible 
for  him  to  take  care  of  the  tremendous 
load  he  must  carry.  His  sense  of  humor 
is  not  only  reflected  in  friendship,  but 
also  in  actual  humor.  He  will  grasp  a 
funny  incident  and  make  it  a  live  thing 
to  those  who  listen  to  him. 

With  Senator  Dirksen"s  long  ex- 
perience, first  as  a  Member  of  the 
House,  and  then  of  the  Senate.  I  can- 
not help  saying  that  it  has  been  a  high 
privilege  for  me  to  occupy  a  seat  nec-r 
his,  and  to  sit  back  and  learn  from  him. 

Futhermore.  I  marvel  at  his  work  in 
committee.  He  is  always  on  top  of 
things.  He  is  always  ahead  of  most  of 
us  in  comprehending  the  issues.  That 
brings  out  another  of  his  qualities  He 
is  a  great  lawyer.  I  have  wondered  many 
times,  as  I  have  listened  to  him  arguing 
in  the  Judiciary  Committee.  'Where  did 
he  get  it  all?"  He  tells  nie  that  he 
studied  law  since  he  came  to  Congre.ss. 
But  when  he  studied  it,  he  absorbed  it, 
and  it  became  a  part  of  him.  It  is  not 
for  me  to  tell  people  for  whom  they 
should  vote,  even  so  far  as  my  own  party 
or  my  own  election  is  concerned,  but  I 
can  say  this:  If  I  were  a  resident  of 
Illinois,  I  would  be  out  working  and 
plugging  and  voting  for  Everett  Dirk- 
sen, because  the  country  needs  him. 
This  country  needs  him.  I  say  that  with 
all  sincerity.  It  needs  his  sane  thinking. 
It  needs  his  fine  leadership. 

There  is  another  quality  about  this 
man  which  has  on  many  occasions  made 
me  marvel.  One  cannot  listen  to  him 
without  saying,  "He  is  a  reservoir  of 
the  great  and  beautiful  in  literature  and 
in  history."  In  other  words,  when  he 
gets  hold  of  a  thing,  it  is  put  into  his 
jewel  box,  and  when  he  wants  to  use 
that  jewel,  there  it  is.  He  has  in  his 
brain  a  storehouse  of  great  literary,  his- 
torical, and  scriptural  jewels. 

Yet,  he  and  his  dear  wife  live  a  full 
life.  They  seek  to  enrich  the  Ufe  that 
is  theirs,  and  in  so  doing  they  enrich 
the  lives  of  those  with  whom  they  come 
in  contact. 

I  join  with  my  fellow  Senators  in  wish- 
ing for  them  long  life  and  continued 
service  to  their  country.  The  country 
needs  them. 

Mr  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  'without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor.  I  now  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  eloquent  sentiments  which  have  been 
expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut IMr.  Bush],  echoed  by  the 
Senate  Democratic  leader  [Mr.  Mans- 
field I ,  and  concurred  in.  Indeed,  by  Sen- 
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atoi-s  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  I  find 
myself  in  happy  and  complete  agree- 
ment. 

Courage  and  integrity  have  ever 
characterized  the  Republican  leader  m 
the  U.S.  Senate.  So  has  unselfishness. 
So.  indeed,  has  humility.  To  cap  it  all, 
there  has  been  a  rare  and  unique  quality 
of  leadership  among  his  fellows,  which 
has  permitted  Everett  McKinley  Dirk- 
sen to  weave  the  Republican  minority 
together  into  a  responsible  voice  in  the 
affairs  of  our  beloved  comitry.  Indeed, 
on  many  occasions  we  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  have  stood  together  under  Sen- 
ator Dirksen  s  leadership  in  speaking 
our  piece  with  respect  to  the  problems 
which  plague  the  American  people. 

During  the  years  in  office  of  that  great 
man  who  now  hves  in  Gettysburg,  it  was 
EvERE-n  Dirksen  who  said  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  on  many  occasions,  "I  will 
carry  Eisenhowers  flag."  And  so  he 
did.  And  he  carried  it  to  victory  in 
many  of  ti:ie  grueling  debates  which  took 
place  in  the  Chamber.  But  victorious 
or  not,  he  utilized  that  unique  facility 
of  expression  which  is  his  and  which 
on  many  occasions  has  prompted  Sena- 
tors— Democrats  and  Rcpubhcans  as 
W'ell — to  arise,  when  he  had  concluded. 
to  salute  him  who  often  had  spotlighted 
the  way  clearly  and  unmistakably  to 
guide  them. 

I  like  that  old  American  shibboleth: 
"Politics  stops  at  the  water's  edge."  It 
does.  Everett  Dirksen  is  a  splendid 
Republican:  but  far  more  important. 
Everett  Dirksen  is  an  out,standing 
American.  Calling  upon  his  experience 
and  his  erudition,  his  long  years  of  serv- 
ice to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  Everett  Dirksen  ha?  stood  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  side  by  side  with  his 
Democratic  counterpart,  speaking  not  as 
a  politician,  nor  as  a  partisan,  but  speak- 
ing out  as  an  American,  giving  to  the 
Senate  leadership  in  a  responsible  Amer- 
ican fashion. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  melancholy  era 
through  which  the  world  now  pa.sses. 
Man's  freedom  is  under  constant  and 
ruthless  onslaught  from  those  who  would 
enslave  us.  America  and  freedom  will 
be  victorious,  and  victorious  in  great 
part  because  of  the  conviction  and  the 
persuasion  with  which  Senate  leaders 
speak.  On  that  list  of  responsible  lead- 
ers. I  am  honored  to  salute  our  leader, 
Everett  Dirksen.  of  Illinois.  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  alike,  on  this  occa- 
sion, join  with  splendid  unanimity  in 
spreading  on  the  Congressional  Record 
sentiments  similar  to  those  which  thus 
far  today  have  been  expre.«;.sed. 

I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  say  that 
*  the  Senate  eagerly  looks  forward  to  the 
return  of  the  Senator  from  Illinoi.'?  to  his 
seat  in  January  1963,  to  continue  as  a 
happy  and  able  warrior  for  the  Ameri- 
can people,  whom  he  has  served  so  long 
and  .so  faithfully  during  his  lifetime. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  without 
losing  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  today 
w-e  salute  our  minority  leader.  Everett 
Dirksen,  upon  the  completion  of  30  years 
of   public    service.      One    of    the    great 


minds  of  this  decade  once  said  to  me  that 
no  form  of  seivice  m  the  world  is  of  a 
higher  order  than  public  service. 

I  am  sure  that  to  members  of  the  press 
and  to  many  of  the  American  public 
the  first  image  of  Everett  Dirksen  that 
arises  in  their  minds  when  his  name  is 
spoken  is  that  of  the  orator.  Certainly 
no  Member  of  Congress  today  has  been 
able  to  achieve  the  heights  of  oratory 
and  the  heights  of  eloquence  that  he  has 
achieved,  nor  to  cajole  in  dulcet  tones  or 
persuade  with  thundering  voice  his 
colleagues  and  other  persons,  for  such 
is  the  purpose  of  political  speech.  It  is 
didactic. 

In  my  8  years  in  the  Senate,  I  can 
think  of  only  2  speeches  which  I  shall 
carry  w4th  me  for  a  long  time.  The 
first  was  by  the  great  Senator  George, 
our  late  friend  from  Georgia,  upon  the 
occasion  when  he  spoke  to  some  recalci- 
trant Members  of  his  own  party  with 
respect  to  their  support  of  the  position 
of  President  Eisenhower  on  tlie  Quemoy 
issue  in  1955.  The  second  occasion  was 
the  time  which  tlie  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush]  mentioned  a  few 
moments  ago  when  he  spoke  of  the 
debate  upon  the  United  Nations  bond 
issue.  I  am  one  of  those  who.  having 
studied  the  question  thoroughly,  was 
finally  persuaded  by  the  arguments  and 
the  courage  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

But.  Mr.  President,  this  part  of  Sen- 
ator Dirksen  wiiich  most  people  see  is 
the  smaile.'^t  part  of  him.  I  do  not  know 
how  any  person  could  have  served  the 
public  for  30  years  and  have  possibly 
acquired  and  retained  the  intimate,  de- 
tailed knowledge  of  our  Government  that 
he  has.  His  caj^acity  in  this  relation- 
ship is  nothing  les.s  than  sheer  genius. 
His  ability  to  take  the  problems  of  his 
colleagues,  whether  they  be  Democrats 
or  Republicans,  even  when  he  is  most 
hard  pressed  with  matters  on  the  floor, 
and  m  his  own  office  give  calm  considera- 
tion to  those  problems,  without  convey- 
ing a  sense  of  hurry  or  of  brushing  away. 
is  indeed  a  capacity  which  all  of  us  would 
like  to  have. 

So.  Mr.  President,  for  his  great  ca- 
pacity, for  his  outstanding  knowledge,  for 
his  genius,  and  for  his  great  courage,  so 
amply  demonstrated  m  that  instance 
and  in  many  otlier  instances  when  he 
has  had  to  stand  almost  literally  alone, 
we  in  the  Republican  Party,  and.  I  bjco 
sure,  the  Democrats,  too.  salute  ^liai.'^ 

I  know  that  this  has  not  been  accom- 
plished alone,  because  no  Member  of  the 
Senate  stands  alone.  His  wife,  Louella, 
stands  with  him.  She  is  so  much  a  part 
of  his  work  and  his  achievements  that 
it  would  be  mipossible  to  separate  the 
two  of  them. 

We  look  forward  to  seeing  him  back 
here  in  January  and  today  we  salute 
Everett  Dirksen  and  his  wonderful  wife, 
Louella. 

Mr  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  may  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may,  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont may  proceed. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  in  each 
period  of  history  there  are  but  a  few 
who  walk  with  the  stride  of  a  giant  into 
the  hearts  and  affairs  of  men.    They  are 


the  stars  to  whom  we  look  for  guidance 
when  the  lights  are  dim,  the  storm  is 
coming  and  trouble  is  ahead. 

To  know  one  of  these  great  men  is 
heartwarming.  To  labor  with  him  and 
under  him — to  become  his  friend — is  an 
unforgettable  experience  that  enriches 
the  soul  and  staggers  the  imagination. 

In  mind,  in  manner,  and  in  memory, 
in  dedication  and  duty.  Everett  Dirksen 
stands  aloft  as  one  of  the  major  figures 
of  the  20th  century. 

In  the  truly  great  things  he  has  been 
humble,  and  in  the  small  things  he  has 
been  great. 

In  the  heat  and  welter  of  charges  and 
countercharges  when  defense  and  for- 
eign pohcy  are  at  stake,  he  is  the  calm 
voice  who  seeks  to  unite  and  not  divide. 
He  is  every  inch  from  sole  to  cro\n-n  a 
Republican,  but  first  and  foremost  he 
is  iin  American. 

Illinois  and  the  Nation  love  and  re- 
spect him  because  his  toil,  his  eloquence, 
his  heart,  and  his  genius  have  gathered 
for  them  the  finest  of  what  is  new  and 
they  have  preserved  the  best  of  what  is 
old 

What  some  of  us  say  or  do  in  the 
Senate  may  soon  be  forgotten,  and  if 
we  are  remembered  it  may  be  because 
men  will  say:  "He  served  with  E\'erett 
Dirksen." 

That  the  future  will  be  very  kind  to 
the  one  we  honor  today  and  to  his 
charming  wife,  Louella.  is  a  hope  which 
I  know  is  shared  by  all  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mukdt],  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr,  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  Everett 
Dirkson,  of  Illinois,  serves  here  with 
Mike  Mansfield,  of  Montana.  They 
have  the  great  respect  of  every  Member 
of  this  body.  In  Mike  Mansfield,  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  and  in 
Everett  Dirksen,  the  minority  leader  of 
the  Senate,  I  think  both  parties  are  ex- 
ceedingly fortimate — fortunate  to  have 
such  outstanding  leadership  which  works 
together  as  a  team  which  serves  ex- 
ceedingly well  the  parties  they  represent, 
and  serves  even  better  all  of  America. 

I  first  heard  of  Everett  Dirksen  when 
I  was  a  freshman  in  college.  A  repre- 
sentative of  Barnum's  Book  Co.,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  came  to  our  college  campus 
and  told  us  that  if  we  wanted  to  work 
our  way  through  another  year  of  college 
by  selling  books,  they  could  assure  us 
that  "Barnum's  books  bring  home  the 
bacon."  And  they  had  as  their  prize 
exhibit  Everett  Dirksen,  who  a  few- 
years  before  had  gone  from  his  college 
campus  to  the  great  and  fertile  areas  of 
South  Dakota  and  had  made  over  $1,000 
selling  books,  one  summer. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  .started  following 
E\t:rett  Dirksen  when  he  had  made  an 
enviable  and  widely  publicized  record  in 
college  and  when  I  was  a  college  fresh- 
man, because  he  was  held  up  as  a  leader 
of  distinction  and  as  one  of  outstanding 
capacity  who  had  proved  his  ability  in 
the  course  of  the  very  excruciating  ex- 
perience which  everyone  should  enjoy  at 
some  time — that  of  going  from  house  to 
house,  fighting  off  barking  dogs,  and  in- 
ducing people  to  buy  books. 
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The  exhibit  A  which  he  became  as  a 
representative  of  that  book  concern,  sell- 
ing books  from  house  to  house,  was  an 
early  indication  of  the  great  capacity  he 
has  demonstrated  here  in  bringing  dif- 
fering minds  together,  in  achieving  a 
reasonably  satisfactory  decision,  and  in 
moving  forward  constructively  with  the 
work  of  the  Senate  and  the  work  of  the 
country. 

In  his  work  in  the  Congress.  Everett 
DiRKSEN  has  been  outstanding.  Cer- 
tainly I  endorse  and  reemphasize  all  the 
remarks  others  have  made  about  Everett 
DiRKSEN  s  great  courage,  capacity  and 
leadership.  In  addition,  he  is  a  most 
modest  and  self-efTacinK  person. 

I  recall  very  well  the  t^^stimonial 
which  was  given  to  him  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  when  he  retired  volun- 
tarily after  serving  very  ably  and  well 
there,  when  a  doctor  had  told  him  that 
he  was  about  to  lose  his  sight.  He  was 
implored  by  the  people  of  his  district  to 
continue  his  service  in  Congress,  even 
though  his  sight  might  disappear.  But 
he  said  he  did  not  think  he  could  fully 
represent  his  people  without  having  his 
sight,  so  he  voluntarily  resigned.  The 
people  of  his  district  gathered  together  a 
small  pot  of  gold,  and  sent  him  on  a  trip 
around  the  world,  because  it  was  ex- 
pected by  all  medical  authorities  that 
soon  he  would  be  unable  to  see  what  the 
rest  of  us  are  able  to  observe, 

I  rejoiced  with  all  his  otlier  friends 
when  he  came  acro.ss  a  doctor  in  Ger- 
many who  discovered  the  ailment  which 
had  bothered  him,  corrected  it,  and  im- 
proved and  preserved  his  sight. 

One  of  the  happiest  moments  of  my 
life  wa^  when  Everett  came  to  me, 
when  I  was  a  Member  of  the  House,  and 
said  to  me.  "I  am  announcing  for  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States" — having 
been  in  private  life  at  that  time,  at  that 
stage  in  his  career.  "Will  you  come  to 
Illinois,  and  make  the  kickoff  speech  in 
connection  witii  mv  announcement  for 
the  Senate  " 

I  was  honored  and  happy  to  do  so: 
and  I  recall  as  if  it  were  only  yesterday 
the  meeting  at  the  little  county  fair- 
ground nestled  m  the  fine  farming  area 
of  Illinois  between  his  hometown  of 
Pekin  and  Peoria:  and  I  well  recall  the 
tremendous  thrill  I  got  from  the  great 
rejoicing  of  the  people  in  that  part  of 
Illinois  when  they  learned  that  Everett 
DiRKSEN  was  well  agaui  and  was  to  run 
for  election  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  con- 
tributions which  have  been  made  by  his 
wonderful  wife  Louella  I  was  a  house 
KUest  at  the  Dirksen  s  the  ni«ht  before 
that  Sunday  afternoon  talk.  We  lulkcd 
shop,  a.s  politiclan.s  nlwav.s  do  I  u.sked 
hini  liow  he  campaiuned  :n  a  \i\v\\i  vSmtc 
•such  tus  Illinoi.s,  and  he  lold  me  how 
LouellR  .snt  at  tlie  whee<l  of  their  Ullli> 
Chevrolet  scdnn  and  drove  him  up  and 
down  the  hluhway.s  and  byway.s  of  Illi- 
\\o\^  while  he  sal  in  lh(<  rear  of  the  car 
!(>adin«  his  note.s,  RettlnR  ready  for  the 
talks,  and  making  his  plarus  for  the 
campaign. 

I  can  testify  to  the  fact  that  capacity, 
ability,  and  erudition  are  not  the  only 
attributes  which  make  Everett  Dirk.sen 


the  great  national  leader  he  is;  behind 
all  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  energy 
and  a  capacity  for  hard  work.  I  happen 
to  know  that  he  pops  out  of  bed  at  5  or 
6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  most  of 
us  are  still  abed,  and  gets  out  his  port- 
able typewriter  and  the  inevitable  note- 
book in  which  he  records  such  a  great 
storehouse  of  information,  and  types  out 
his  plans  for  the  future,  insofar  as  the 
presentation  and  transaction  of  the  pub- 
lic business  is  concerned.  Someday  after 
he  is  gone,  .someone  will  discover  a  whole 
room  full  of  black  notebooks  carefully 
typed:  they  will  provide  a  great  run- 
iiiiu,'  history  of  America.  I  am  positive 
that  not  another  Member  of  the  Senate 
exercises  that  painstaking  care  and 
reduces  to  outline  form,  on  typewritten 
pages,  the  entire  proceedings  to  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  Senate.  Everett  Dirk- 
sen  combines  with  his  eloquence  and 
with  his  great  natural  endowments  in 
the  fields  of  speech,  logic,  and  reason- 
ing, that  meticulous,  detailed  prepara- 
tion for  the  coming  activities;  and  from 
the  reservoir  of  facts  and  details  which 
he  assembles  in  that  way.  when  he 
sits  in  the  chair  of  the  leadership  and 
proceeds,  with  his  great  leadership  abil- 
ity, to  do  what  he  believes  to  be  right, 
he  is  able  to  do  so  in  his  outstandingly 
able  fashion,  which  excites  the  admira- 
tion of  all. 

So.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  happy 
occasion  for  all  of  us.  To  Everett,  and 
to  his  wife,  Louella,  and  to  his  daughter 
and  son-in-law,  who  live  in  Tennessee, 
we  convey  the  best  wishes  of  all  of  us, 
and  our  sincere  hope  that  he  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  Senate  next  year,  to  con- 
tinue his  great  service  to  America. 

Everett  Dirksen  sees  the  great  sweep 
of  history:  but  he  also  gives  meticulous 
attention  to  the  details,  the  little  things 
that  all  of  us  are  expected  to  attend  to 
in  connection  with  the  aspirations,  the 
desires,  and  the  needs  of  our  constitu- 
ents, the  problems  of  our  communities, 
the  problems  of  the  industries,  the  things 
of  concern  to  those  who  labor  in  indus- 
try, on  the  farms,  in  the  cities — the  con- 
cerns of  all  the  people  who,  after  all,  are 
the  ones  we  are  here  to  serve,  as  we 
go  about  our  duties,  in  trying  to  make 
some  kind  of  impact,  in  connection  with 
the  forward  flow  of  history,  on  the  big 
problems  which  confront  us  both  na- 
tionally and  internationally. 

So  I  salute  a  good  friend,  with  the  full 
confidence  that  he  will  be  with  us  again 
next  year  to  continue  his  leadership,  and 
to  work  again  with  the  great  majority 
leader,  Mike  Mansfield,  in  trying  to 
b'.ing  this  body  togetht>r  .so  that  It  can 
exercise  its  functions  aiul  meet  Its  re- 
.spunsibililies  of  !enis:ii'i;:i.;  wisely  In  the 
t  neky  tunes  \\\  w  \\\v\\  \\v  live 

Kviairir  Kood  luck  \\\  !  he  years  ahead. 

Mr  BUSH  Mr  IMe.sident,  I  yield  tO 
th'  Senator  from  Heiinaylvnnla  I  Mr, 
SroTT  1  wliliout  losinir  the  ftoor, 

Mr  SCOTT  .Mr  President,  my  asso- 
nations  with  our  beloved  minority 
hMxder,  Everett  Dirksen  i;o  back  some 
22  yeiirs,  when  I  flist  vwmv  to  the  House 
of  Representativfvs  I  ( ,ime  to  know 
him,  respect  him,  luimiro  him,  and  be 
vei'y  fond  of  him  chning  all  these  years, 
and  I  obtained  an  increasing  awareness 
of  his  capacity   for   friendship,  leader- 


ship, and  responsibility,  among  many 
additional  excellent  traits  of  the  man. 

During  all  of  the  time  that  we  served 
together — each  of  us  having  had  some 
broken  service  in  the  House — and  dur- 
ing my  service  in  the  Senate  under  his 
leadership,  I  have  been  particularly  im- 
pressed with  the  sense  of  responsibility 
our  minority  leader  has  shown,  both  as  a 
responsible  leader  at  times  during  the 
Presidency  of  former  President  E^isen- 
hower,  and  equally  so  in  the  time  of  the 
current  term  of  President  Kennedy. 

All  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  are 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  when  oc- 
casionally in  our  meetings  feelings  may 
have  run  deeply,  tempers  may  have  been 
stirred,  or  passions  may  have  been 
aroused  on  various  i.ssues.  the  minority 
leader.  Senator  Dirksen,  has  time  and 
again  cautioned  us  not  only  as  to  our  re- 
sponsibility as  Senators  and  as  a  group 
of  Senators,  but  also  as  to  our  responsi- 
bility to  the  United  States,  particularly 
in  its  foreign  policy,  and  as  exemplified 
by  the  foreign  policy  determinations  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
himself. 

While  none  of  us,  of  course,  is  bound 
on  those  matters  which  lead  toward  a 
final  execution  of  a  final  policy,  and 
the  right  of  each  is  to  differ,  neverthe- 
less, wisdom  and  sagacity  were  exhibited 
by  the  minority  leader  in  cautioning  us 
to  remember  the  problems  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  remembering  the  burdens  he 
has  with  these  difficult  situations,  and  to 
remember  among  ourselves  that,  while 
certain  issues  might  make  good  political 
ammunition,  they  might  also  be  harmful 
to  us  in  our  relations  abroad  with  those 
who  judge  us  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
And  so  we  have  had  the  counsel  of  lead- 
ership, the  counsel  of  firmness,  the 
counsel  of  aggressive,  affirmative  action 
by  Republicans,  but  also  the  coun.sel  of 
moderation  in  being  certain  that  wliat 
we  do  reflects  credit  on  the  Senate,  on 
Senators,  and  on  the  United  States. 

He  has  been  patient  with  us,  and  he 
has  been  fair.  I  am  sure  that  no  mem- 
ber of  his  party  is  other  than  convinced 
that  when  selections  have  to  be  made, 
when  decisions  have  to  be  made  as  to 
committee  membership,  as  to  recogni- 
tion on  the  floor,  or  in  connection  with 
the  multifarious  individual  problems  of 
Senators,  he  has  always  found  our  mi- 
nority leader  to  be  courteous,  thought- 
ful, and  fair. 

I  have  said  on  another  oceH.siun,  m 
discussing  the  varying  views  of  Republi- 
cans, I  think  We  cloiv  in  our  iirIU  to 
differ,  and  w^  ;-,.i;y  vww  more  m  the 
ability  which  we  liave  .s)ioy.n  e.siM'Ciully 
under  the  leader.siiij)  oi  Senutoi  Dihkskn, 
to  be  unified  when  unity  eount.s  it  i.s 
important  and  i.s  m  Ww  uiteicsi  of  iliose 
of  us  who  mu\  be  iul)(  ietl  model  utes"  or 
"liberals,"  wh;iti\ei  tlie  eu,se  may  be— 
and  perluip.s  ue  ne(  d  luneiulinent.s  to  llu> 
Drug  Act  to  Luke  cure  ol  some  of  these 
labcllngs,  too — but  whatever  we  may 
have  born  called  by  otheis.  I  luive  never 
seen  such  a  readinc-s  to  concede  Indi- 
vidual viewpoints,  and  yet  show  tlie  im- 
portance of  lesjionsibly  presenting, 
whenever  needed   a  united  front. 

So  I  am  sure  \u  nil  apree  that  we  owe 
this  in  very  laiue  part  to  our  party 
leadership,     particularly      to     Senator 
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Dirksen.  The  Rcpubhcan  Party  is 
proud  of  its  responsibility  and  proud  of 
the  way  it  has  been  exercised  under  that 
leadership.  We  wish  for  him  long  and 
happy  days  on  this  pleasant  earth— for 
him  and  his  wife  and  family. 

Those  of  us  who,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  expect  to  be  here  without  the  clash 
of  intervening  opinions  at  the  polls,  es- 
pecially lock  forward  to  seeing  him  next 
January.  We  are  most  aware  of  his  im- 
portance to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  a  responsible  minority  leader, 
of  his  importance  to  the  Senate,  and  of 
his  value  to  all  Americans.  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  have  an  opportunity  to  pay 
this  tribut(?  to  him  today. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  to  in- 
dulge in  praise  of  Everett  Dirksen  aft«r 
all  these  speeches  would  be  merely  to 
echo  the  sentiments  which  have  been  so 
well  expressed.  It  is  unnecessary  to  echo 
all  of  them.  What  I  have  to  say  will  be 
exceedingly  brief,  but  brevity  is  not  an 
indication  that  what  I  have  to  say  is 
not  said  from  a  depth  of  emotion  or  with 
complete  sincerity. 

I  first  heard  of  Everett  Dirksen  when 
many  years  ago  I  went  as  a  delegate  to  a 
Republican  national  convention  and 
learned  that  a  youn?  Representative  in 
Congress  was  a  candidate  for  the  nomi- 
nation to  be  President  of  the  United 
States  with  the  unanimous  endorsement 
of  every  single  Republican  Member  of 
the  House  who  served  with  him.  I  won- 
dered at  that  time  what  manner  of  man 
it  could  be  who  had  such  a  united  en- 
dorsement of  colleagues  older  in  service 
than  he.  I  then  had  been  a  member  of 
certain  legislative  bodies,  and  I  knew 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  envy  and  such 
a  thing  as  competitive  spirit  within  those 
bodies.  Then  I  heard  him  from  the  plat- 
form of  the  convention.  I  saw  something 
of  his  magnetism  and  began  to  under- 
stEind  why  he.  as  such  a  young  man,  could 
have  such  an  endorsement. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  group  of  alumni 
In  the  Senate,  some  of  whom  have  al- 
ready spoken,  who  came  over  from  the 
House  of  Representatives.  We  served 
there  with  Everett  Dirksen.  In  that 
body  he  was  one  of  few  men  whom  Mem- 
bei-s  flocked  from  the  cloakrooms  to  hear 
when  he  took  the  floor. 

Mr,  President,  I  wonder  today  if  we 
could  possibly  analyze  such  a  man.  He 
Is  a  peerless  orator,  but  that  does  not 
express  the  affection,  the  regard,  and  the 
respect  in  v  liirh  he  Is  held  or  the  power 
of  his  op,r,i.  :,  bicause  every  man  in  Con- 
gress IN  an  oirttor — or  thinks  lie  is— and. 
any  eloquiia  ,si>eftker  is  mor«»  likt  :\  onl;- 
narlly  to  stir  np  ptufi  ■  ,in!uil  lealou.sv 
than  to  reat  li  tlie  inn;!,'.  ,,:  !,  v  !,.aiiMs 
because  Wi   an   a,,  aeeu  luinid  loot.i'o!'\ 

There  must  be  something  more  than  \w^ 
eloquence  and  his  magnificent  cominan.d 
of  language,  unique  as  that  is. 

He  la  a  man  of  d.  ep  conviction,  but 
there  are  other  men  o(  deep  cnr.virtlnr 

He  is  n  man  \v:th  a  inai  Ncl^uKsly  \v(ll- 
Rtock(-d  mmd,  l)u!  tliere  nic  other  Mem- 
bers \mih  well-stock(>d  minds 

I  served  under  him  as  a  freshman  Rep- 
resentative in  Coni;ress,    I  ser\ed  undtT 


him  as  a  freshman  Senator.  I  am  con- 
vinced today  that  the  fundamental  rea- 
son we  all  unite  in  this  tribute  with 
such  depth  of  sincerity  is  because  of  the 
warmth  of  personality  and  the  magnet- 
ism which  he  exudes,  coming  from  a  deep 
and  sincere  love  and  affection  for  his 
fellow  men.  When  one  serves  under  a 
man  as  his  subordinate,  as  liis  junior, 
one  can  analyze  that  and  understand  it. 

On  that  point  I  wish  to  say  that  my 
colleague  from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr. 
Murphy]  telephoned  me  this  morning 
and  asked  me  to  express  on  his  behalf 
his  gratitude  and  appreciation  for  the 
kindnesses  and  courtesies  he  has  re- 
ceived from  his  leader,  Senator  Dieksen. 

It  is  the  fact  that  he  has  a  deep  and 
sincere  affection  for  mankind  and  for  all 
of  us  that  causes  us  never  to  have  a  feel- 
ing of  jealousy  or  envy  when  he  soars  to 
the  heights,  but  which  causes  us  to  take 
pride  as  if  we  were  achieving  those 
heights  ourselves. 

Not  one  single  Member  of  this  body,  I 
daresay,  on  either  side  of  the  aisle,  has 
ever  asked  Everett  Dirksen  for  a  favor 
or  for  help  and  has  not  received  it.  if  it 
was  in  his  power  to  grant  it.  So  every 
one  of  us  speaks  with  a  full  heart. 

I  would  leave  with  Senators  the  para- 
phrase of  the  words  of  Field: 

God    bless   you.    EvEarrr   Dirksen, 

May  you   live   a   thousand   years — 
To    guide   us   on    our   pathway 

Through    this   weary   vale    of  tears. 
And  may  we  live  a  thousand,  too, 

A  thousand  less  one  day. 
For   we  wouldn't  want  to  be   on  earth 

The  day  you  passed   away. 

Mr  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  with- 
out losing  the  floor. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
on  an  occasion  such  as  this  we  like  to 
think  of  our  personal  relationships  with 
our  friends  about  whom  we  are  speaking. 

I  first  came  in  contact  with  Everett 
Dirksen  when  he  came  to  Massachusetts 
to  make  a  speech  at  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce meeting.  It  was  a  big  meeting. 
I  attended  it  as  Governor  of  the  State, 
and  I  think  I  introduced  him  at  that 
time.  I  was  impressed  tremendously 
by  the  enthusiasm  he  raised  among  the 
people  who  listened  to  him. 

As  a  member  of  Government,  and  as 
one  who  has  to  speak  from  time  to  time, 
I  was  enormously  impressed  by  his 
ability  to  express  himself  without  notes, 
to  keep  his  ideas  running  along  smooth- 
ly, to  insert  stories  to  bring  out  his 
points.  I  found  out  that  he  had  learned 
to  do  tl.nt  because  he  had  had  trouble 
\\\\'.\  ii,,-  e\ts  aiui  ij,\  deieirnination  and 
Iwt.ti  ur:K  had  learned  to  (.:eV  his 
thou,  ht,s    ,j;    !u(U:~    Ulld    tO    CXpiCtiS    Ihcm 

ex:eniiio;a!.eoualy. 

We  nie;  a  ain  when  we  heciime  Mt  m- 
bei.^  ul  \\,\s  body  toKellu!'  I  ha\e  .M'!\ed 
Will',  l,iin  on  \hv  Commitiri-  on  Appro- 
pi  lalion.s  We  h.avr  woiked  hard  Vo- 
pcthrr  In  coiir-ect;!)!!  with  th(^  npin  t  pi  la- 
tii'r.'^,  ;ia!  t;(;iia!  ly  for  mutual  (is.s.st.iuice, 
as  i;  i,s  now  called,  or  forel::n  aid  We 
woiked  to  build  up  and  to  support  tlie 
posit. on   of   tlien  President   Eisenhowei 

A  am  I  was  impressed  by  the  knowl- 
ediM  he  h.ad  of  the  detail,'-  of  \hv  woik 
of    tiie    Approi^nations    Comm:ttce       I 


learned  that  he  rose  very  early  in  the 
morning,  about  5  or  6  o'clock,  to  study 
the  work  for  the  day,  and  to  prepare 
himself.  He  was  a  responsible  and  im- 
portant member  of  that  committee  until 
he  left  it  to  carry  out  the  work  as 
minority  leader. 

I  think  also  all  of  us  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
have  gained  a  respect  for  his  hard  work 
on  that  committee,  and  for  his  ability 
to  take  a  stand,  whether  he  is  alone  or 
with  others,  on  matters  which  are  im- 
portant to  us  all.  We  may  not  always 
agree  with  his  position,  but  we  know 
his  position  has  been  reached  after  hard 
work  and  conscientious  attention  to  the 
details  of  the  problem. 

Now  we  know  him  as  our  minority 
leader.  As  so  many  have  said,  we  know 
of  his  ability  to  express  his  views  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  As  they  are  dehvered 
to  us  they  impress  us.  They  are  im- 
pressive to  read  in  the  Congressional 
Record  afterward.  They  help  us  to  de- 
termine how  we  shall  vote. 

But  I  believe  that  Ev  Dirksen  s  most 
important  quality  is  his  ability  outside 
the  Senate  Chamber  to  impress  his  points 
of  view  in  a  sincere  and  able  way  upon 
Senators.  By  so  doing  he  has  kept 
Senators  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  working 
more  closely  together  than  we  have  done 
at  any  other  time  in  the  years  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  His 
ability  to  meet  and  talk  with  us.  to  dis- 
cuss the  pros  and  cons  of  measures  in 
his  office,  and  to  work  toward  a  common 
objective,  is  outstanding,  and  among  the 
fundamental  quaUties  of  a  leader.  We 
respect  him  for  that. 

I  know  that  he  also  ■works  closely 
•with  Louella  Dirksen,  his  wife,  and  how 
much  she  has  helped  him.  Prom  my 
own  personal  experience  I  know  how 
vital  it  is  to  be  able  to  come  home  to  a 
warm  and  affectionate  greeting,  and  to 
receive  advice  offered  in  a  way  that  will 
be  helpful  on  difficult  problems. 

Por  all  these  reasons  every  citizen  of 
our  country  would  be  helped  by  the  con- 
tinued presence  in  the  Senate  of  our 
friend  and  colleague  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr. 
Pastore]  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  any  person  who 
has  been  privileged  to  serve  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  for  30  years 
is  certainly  a  somebody  and  has  some- 
thing. I  know  vxvy  \:'.\'.v  nb-:  ut  EVERFTr 
Dirksen  u  .i  iii  ;  ,i  .uan  i  :  a.s  a  politi- 
cian, I  think  I  know  u  ^'M-ai  deal  about 
Kuv.  as  a  man.  it  la.-  been  n  privilege 
um:   a  joy  to  haM-   beti.   u.s' oe;aled  With 

hiin  in  the  Senate  du;  .nw  t' r  pa-t  \<\\\> 
In  my  opinion.  Evji.m  iMiKsr.-,  ;..  u 
80mebod\  nnc,  \,\\s  a  treat  de.il  of  abil- 
ity. He  can  say  ihuins  .midpIn  ivnd  beau- 
tifully. I  Join  h\^  (ui;ea^:we,s  In  Con- 
gratulating Ir.rn  today  nnd  wivlwiig  him 
and  hi«<  who'.i  !iin,,:y  many  nioir  years 
ot  se:\;c(    i.:.hm1  l,fMilt!.    and  happiness. 

M:  l'.rsH  M:  I'resident  I  yield  to 
the  ci..^;.r.j;'....s!-.ed  Senator  fi'oni  Ken- 
tueky  Mr  C'exa'ir',  Without  lo.sing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 
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Mr,  COOPER.  Mr  Prosidcnl,  notlUuK 
that  I  could  say  toduy  niid  nolhlng  IhRl 
any  of  us  could  say,  would  add  to  tlu> 
achlevomenUj  or  to  the  character  of 
Everett  Dirkskn.  Yet  because  we  hold 
him  In  great  affpctlon  and  because  he 
d(\sprves  it,  we  wish  to  pay  him  our  trib- 
ute today. 

All  of  us  on  the  Republican  side  re- 
spect him  because  of  his  leadership  of 
our  party  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  coun- 
try. Senators  on  the  Republican  side 
have  marked  his  willingness  and  his 
openness  to  express  his  own  views  in  our 
conferences.  And.  we  know  his  consid- 
eration and  openmindedness  in  hearing 
our  views. 

Earlier,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  iMr.  Bush]  spoke  of 
Senator  Dirksens  leadership  in  bring- 
ing  our  party  together  and  developing 
constructive  party  positions.  I  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  Senator,  for  Senator 
DiRKSEN  is  a  great  party  leader. 

All  Senators,  of  both  parties  recognize 
that  the  good  judgment,  the  knowledge 
of  legislative  proce.sses  on  the  part  of 
Senator  Dirksen',  and  his  sense  of  the 
appropriate  time  for  him  as  the  leader 
on  the  Republican  side,  to  work  with  the 
leadership  on  the  other  side,  have  com- 
bined to  make  the  work  of  the  Senate 
effective.  In  another  way  the  Senate 
would  not  be  the  same  if  we  could  not 
look  forward  to  his  incomparable  flight.s 
of  oratory  which  at  times  make  us  laugh, 
at  other  times  Ifad  us  to  tears,  and  which 
always  lmvp  us  pure  en.toyment.  and  in- 
struction. 

While  It  has  been  said  by  otliers.  I  re- 
peat that  one  of  the  great  attributes  of 
Everett  Dirksen  us  a  Member  of  this 
body  is  his  patriotic  approach  to  great 
issues,  both  national  and  international. 

E\ERETT  Dirksen  can  be  fiercely  par- 
tisan—and he  ouKht  to  be  at  times.  But 
a^aln  and  a'-iain  when  issues  transcend- 
ing narrow  viewpoints  or  partisanship 
have  come  before  the  HeiuUe,  we  have 
.sern  KvKHKrr  U!hk?.£n  unerM'Ue  uith  pa- 
tnoium  and  ability  to  u.><.-.ure  the  pu.^- 
iiftue  of  lem.ilal  Ion  \  '\  llu  huuut  mtrieil,-. 
uf  uui  t'tiuni  I  \ 

I  a.t  well  .»•«  1*11  iiiiiii  •■(Ui\iiui  ulau 
hu\  e  H  a^M  he  .Im  \  of  I  he  w  ihUlUi  ot  I  he 
W«vt1  nloiir'i  of  ii\il\  piuneei  Uav-^  ol 
meal  n!'i||r>>  "(ueh  !»•<  Ihe  nhuv  willleii 
ii\  Call  ManilUiiiM  on  Liuiulu  lluv 
ia|>e,\k  Ihr'  I  a  1 1  h  i  I  \i  "si  I  he  huiMtu  ahtl  the 
prtlhon  u|  Ihe  pr(\iile  \\\\\\  oeived  nnd 
lived  111  ihnne  iIIiiihh  dav>»  and  wl  Ihrli 
nhidinn  faiih  in  oui  en\inii\  In  an  umo 
of  eonfniinllv  a  nirat  ileal  o[  ihiU  <piill 
hat  i'oiii'  Hui  we  ,■51'.'  itv  cohtihunner'  ui 
KvKRFTT      DitiKHiTN  I'he      eaithlnev5. 

hunior,  palhos  uhirli  entnes  fintn  llie 
people  and,  above  all.  the  dediratlon  to 
ou''  rounlry,  (he  Union  and  the  H(>i)ublic 

Someone  said  of  the  meat  GfU'man 
phllosoiihrr  Kant  that  he  was  a  Kood 
man  and  faithful  to  every  duty.  Everett 
DlRKhEN  ;s  a  sood  man.  faithful  to  every 
duty.  I  am  sure  the  country  recognizes, 
as  we  do,  that  he  is  a  good  man.  faith- 
ful to  every  duty.  He  is  a  great  Re- 
publican leader.  And.  in  a  laruer  sense, 
is  a  great  patriot  and  a  great  American. 

Mr    BUSH.    Mr,  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
Mr    Carlson]   without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 


Mr   CARLSON.    Mr,  P:       Int.  I  Join 

my  colleagues  m  r\  ir.  t  .^nuk  apprecla- 
alion  to  our  miniiiis  h-.iier  and  friend 
of  many  yeais  for  i!.''  outstanding  serv- 
ice lie  has  lendeird  uur  great  Nation  In 
the  HouM'  of  H'-p: (sentatlvca  and  In  the 
Senate 

I  arrived  ;n  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives m  the  74ih  Congress  2  years  after 
the  distmuuisiied  minority  leader  began 
his  service  in  that  body.  Therefore,  It 
has  been  28  years  since  I  first  met  him. 
He  came  into  that  body  as  a  youthful, 
energetic  younu  man  from  the  great 
State  of  lUnw.s  His  physical  appear- 
ance has  changed  little.  He  looks  as 
young  today  as  he  did  28  years  ago. 
Much  has  been  said  today  about  his  in- 
tricate knowledge  of  the  operations  of 
our  Government.  That  knowledge  goes 
back  to  his  years  of  service  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  know,  after  having 
observed  him  for  many  years  in  that 
body,  how  hard  he  worked  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  It  was  said  to- 
day that  he  ruined  his  health  by  working 
on  that  committee.  So  when  he  takes 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  begins  to 
discuss  any  phase  of  the  operations  of 
our  Government,  or  any  Government 
agency,  he  knows  his  subject  from  hard 
work  and  from  hard  experience. 

He  has  many  traits.  I  could  spend 
mucli  time  discussing  them.  I  beheve 
there  are  two  that  are  outstanding. 
First  is  his  friendliness.  No  one  can 
come  in  contact  with  Everett  Dirksen 
without  having  a  feeling  of  warmth  and 
friendliness. 

Second,  he  is  a  man  of  great  humility. 
He  has  been  rewarded  with  positions  of 
hlu;h  honor  by  his  State,  our  party,  and 
the  Nation  But  he  is  still  Everett 
DiRKSEN^a  very  humble  man,  a  very 
able  man.  and  a  very  kindly  man,  I  wish 
ior  him  and  Mrs.  Dirksen  many  more 
years  of  lntere.^tln«  and  dedicated  serv- 
ice to  tins  meat  country  of  ours. 

Mr  Bi!sH  Ml  Pie  idenl.  I  now 
yield  WithoiK  lo.s.n  '  nu  i  u; hi  to  the  floor, 
In     Ihe     .Sehahu      In.in     Nt^brftakft     I  Ml', 

I  I'Hiin 

Mr  CIM;  llri  M.  IVpaJrtpiU,  Ol\  U\lH 
.lOh  auiiuei^ai  \  >l  n.i  ht  ,liniMl\li  Uf  hU 
'.iiviee  lo  Ihe  Id  (uiiuiv  ,h  thi^  runurW* 
o(  Ihe  Hulled  ni.>ir-  1  u  .-h  (,'  h\||\  \\\\\\ 

Ol  hei  !i    il\   |<a\  Ih!'    I  I  ilxr  ;      !  ,.    1  1    ,     ii,,.^|    ^(Hm 

(IhnMl'ihed    Ml  H.d...      I  \MU  I  \       I    KiNt.lY 

inu  the  >n>  i>i.  I  p"i  I  "ti  .'I  I  i.,,1  nnlntt 

II  hi>".  heeh  m\  pi  i\  lii  C'  ^  ■■•  '>  ^  •  !■  "«  "*' 
and  nle^ei  \  e  ,'irn,\t  .m  1  Muu  ,f  \  t  ' 
that  he  h  the  Sinaten  moii  ttftOllVO 
Menatoi  mav  he  un  undemtatCinent.  Mis 
keen  luind  \:\-  louic,  lilA  AbtUty  tO  eXPI'CM 
httnseir  and  to  miiM'  Into  debtU  OAUno 

tne  to   want    to   call  him  tht  Daniel 

Webster  of  Illinois. 

Many  thlnirs  could  be  sftld  about  the 
af^hiev(^ments  and  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  It  would 
take  volumes  to  mention  the  details.  On 
many  occasions  his  courage  and  his  ef- 
fectiveness have  brought  about  the  sav- 
ing of  millions  of  dollars  for  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States.  Senator  Dirk- 
sen believes  in  private  enterprise.  He 
understands  our  American  system.  No 
greater  defender  of  that  system  against 
the   vicious   and    destructive   encroach- 


ments of  "r,,!',.!!!  !;u-.  evet  KMiceti  the 
Halls  of  the  Hi';i>e  ol  Kepresentativi-s  oi 
the  U,S.  Scnati 

As  an  Amei  1  ai,  (,!i/en  I  am  I'lateful 
for  Senator  1)ihks»:n  and  the  service  he 
has  rendered  l  hose  who  belu've  m  the 
great  American  uii  ,i  unn  to  '.etiser  m  the 
hope  and  prayer  ilmt  (he  country  wc 
love  will  have  the  benefit  of  (h(>  ser\ier' 
of  Everett  McKinley  Dirksf  n  lor  many 
many  years  to  come 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  now  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  I  Mrs  Smith  I  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine  Mr  President, 
it  is  with  gregarious  gratification  that  I 
associate  myself  with  the  articulate  ap- 
probation accorded  our  mellifluous 
minority  leadiT  whose  powerful  persua- 
sion is  matched  only  by  his  eloquent 
elucidation,  prodigious  patience,  and 
wondrous  wisdom.  With  inspiring  in- 
trepidation  free  of  intensive  intran- 
sigency  he  molds  our  minority  into  such 
collective  cohesion  that  at  times  it  is  so 
nobly  nonpartisan  as  to  save  seemingly 
sabotaged  senatorial  legislation  such  as 
the  satellite  communications  bill — and 
in  his  magnanimous  magnificence  of 
nonpartisanship  so  deftly  defend  the 
Democratic  Senate  leader  from  his  own 
Democratic  Senate  detractors  and  so 
decidedly  deliver  to  the  Democratic 
President  the  legislation  so  devoutly  de- 
sired by  the  Democratic  President  de- 
spite the  dogged  determination  of  some 
Democratic  Senators  to  deny  their  Presi- 
dent his  desires. 

May  Everett  Dirksen  be  with  us  for 
30  more  years. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  now  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York,  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  to  say 
a  word  in  praise  of  Everett  Dikksen  is 
rather  like  bringing  a  coal  to  Newcastle, 
or  a  goldpiece  to  Fort  Knox  or  a  bru.sh 
sti'oke  to  a  Rembrandt 

EVERSTl.'i    title     1,-1     that     ol     inuHuUN 
leader,  but  I  >nu  (unnUriit   mat  llie  ma 
Joi'ily  here   pM'.eiii    iiel   a   ((ilum   di-> 
comfort    >'!     'oHii    10    niiiaitatj    l'..\k.iaii 
with  a     .    t  ,um  111    lo  -,ieiiudulN    a.-i  iv   lu. 
UOrit)       Hi    i'    il    I   luas    let  oin  a   hhia^r 

aUiM()y  nuitit  a  mui  ^,\\\<  mw  d  hs  niuiui 

Wny  ai'i  llolivwood  a  l\iai>>nls  <>l  \\\\\\ 
\\\  Ihe  aihuiuu  and  in  \\\v  i'nit«i\>  >'l  all 
of  UH.    UhhamtUy,   I   iuumI   M><<tu     i 

JlJvViiKiV    \\\    Ihe    \adv    lolMMiniM     |    Know 
U\\    vhtlh    |»ev|e'»lMao    InunuatM    ol    imc  ' 

U  It  imiimbly  \iMhiMnit,  or  fuui»e   h  ^ 

KvUHUtt  tlc'iervi'i  ihe  lenpintt  llhei  ol  a 
Kt^ftlM,    the    loinhrni     []\t">    m|    n    HhelleV 

\\w  wmrihB    aoil   niiue-.iu    \eihal   "^mu 

phOnle-  ft  a  Mhakr-in  i\  ir  Indeed  11  P 
rumni  1  •:  ;\!  \in:ii  n\\  .m-eotul  thourh! 
fvom    hlH    cleiMni    ir'tinH    place    In    tlie 

Elyslan  fields,  icvi.^cd  hi.s  '  Aeneld"  to 
read.  "Senatum  vlrumquc  Cano' — and 
the  vlrum — the  man,  wa.s  of  course, 
Everett. 

And  we.  this  day,  vote  solidly  with 
Virgil  In  his  reappraisal  on  the  basis  of 
sound  historical  evidence  Everett 
Dirksen  Is  more  than  a  Republican  In- 
stitution, more  than  a  Senate  institu- 
tion. He  is — by  popular  acclamation  of 
his  colleagues,  his  constituents  and  his 
friends — a  national  institution.  And  as 
such,  I  am  confident  that  the  good 
people  of  Illinois  are  prepared  not  mere- 
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o!  his  State 


\v   to   extend,  but   to   i!( 
i'l    ieader.stiip   111   the  aftii 
)..■-  Nat  loii,  and  !u,s  u  si)  it! 

I'viKKTT,  we  .salute  you  a,'  a  (!(  ar 
friend  and  gri-a{  leader, 

Mr,  BrsH  Mr  President,  I  now 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MILLER,  Mr,  President,  most 
assuredly  I  wish  to  Join  my  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  outstanding 
record  of  public  service  of  our  distin- 
guished and  lovable  minority  leader. 
Senator  Everett  Dirksen,  who  is  com- 
pleting this  30th  year  of  service  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

As  a  newcomer  to  the  Senate?  last  year, 

I  found  our  minority  leader  to  be  most 
considerate,  helpful,  warm,  and  under- 
standing. With  all  of  the  many  prob- 
lems he  has  been  beset  with,  not  only 
in  representing  so  ably  the  great  and 
populous  Stat^  of  Illinois  but  in  his  role 
as  the  Republican  floor  leader,  he  has 
still  somehow  always  managed  to  find 
the  time  to  give  me  some  of  his  precious 
time  for  wise  and  helpful  counsel. 

The  role  of  any  floor  leader  is  a  dif- 
ficult one.  but  the  role  of  the  floor  leader 
of  the  party  of  loyal  opposition  is  even 
more  difficult.  He  must  possess  the 
statesmanship  which  enables  him  to  rise 
above  party  diflferences  for  the  well- 
being  of  our  country  while  at  the  same 
time  preserving  the  independence  of 
policy  which  his  party  must  have  if  it 
is  to  be  true  to  its  principles  and  if  it  is 
to  furnish  the  electorate  with  a  reason- 
ably clear  choice  of  principles.  This 
he  has  done  and  done  well.  To  those 
who  believe  that  the  legislative  branch 
of  our  Government  should  not  be  an 
equal  and  independent  branch,  but 
rather  should  t>e  sut>servient  to  and  a 
rubber  stamp  for  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government ,  Everett  Dirksen  Is, 
of  course,  not  regarded  with  favor,  But 
to  those  who  believe,  a-  all  thinking 
Americans  b<>lievf,  that  iiu-  Founding 
Fathers  were  wise  when  Uify  establUhed 

II  ContitUutUin  callin«  for  (!,!<*  siiKu.it. 
and  indept^ndehi  braneh<-  ,  i  ,  ,1  lr>iM,i; 
CteVprnmeiit  ,o.(!  a  i..-  ,  sp,  *  i  ti:,  m.  m 
bfrH  0{  Ua>M  iMiUitht"  U'  i>|iiii)U  .ir« 
COYdlUUly,  Whl)t«  at  tlie  «>ain<  l>i\a  v\U 
Vim9A\\\u  \\\  a  hi'  '  ■'■  "I  't>'>i>>  uii'M  IN 
IMII  tOV  UUi  eiMihU\  Umim  t>o, K'^n 
WUl  ilWNV''  Ih  k  luriitn,  M  0  ,\  tiu  I,  iM,t 
f»r  V  S  Heo  ii.  I  \\  h««  ha*,  mm  i  i  ih  niu  1 
Ui\UlU\U\i    .1     lilt?    Auunicuu    Uum    ul 

OMVl»llUUeMl 

t  !>'  ti'  \  e  It  Wti'ilil  )>(  ,i|'r'  ■  '!'•  in't  '" 
l^<»li   '    ''  ii    IhnI    111'  .  ;i     '   .     :•     i    ;      hiii:_    uiHt 

'' I  sprviee   t.'  I,.  I  >  Mintry  \\\  the 

tva^:ies».  l^VH  M  1  Pols'. IN  i\fta  bprt^ 
privileged  to  cumx  \\\>  i  1  iu  .hir  com- 
panionship, and  deda-aied  attentloii  of 
a  wonderful  wife  who  1  am  ."iure,  our 
minority  Irnder  would  wish  t4j  shaie  in 
this  tribute 

Mr.  BUSH,  Ml  I'resldent.  I  now  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  GORE,  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  serve  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  with  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Illinois.  Few  Members 
enjoy  the  service  of  his  colleagues  more 
pleasantly  or  more  genuinely  than  is 
his  joy  and  privilege.  One  of  the  great 
debaters  in  the   House,  he  contributed 


marniflcently  to  th,c  enactment  nt  the 
Ma;^!,a:i  plim  lii.s  oiatosA  and  his 
liati.niisin  aie  well  knuwii  a:.(!  thor- 
oughly reco.  !,./ed. 

However  I  ,shoir,d  like  t<^  refer  In  a 
personal  way  tn  thi  c\^\\].,  ,i.,si,ed  minor- 
ity leader.  U.'^  ;  xriy  ({ir,;;;i,:er  lives  In 
my  home  State,  she  ma; :  a  .1  a  brilliant 
young  attorney.  They  l.av(  a  beautiful 
home  and  handsome  children.  On  their 
expansive  lawn  there  are  many  shrubs 
which  have  been  set  by  the  hand  of  the 
distinguished   minority  leader. 

Tennessee  feels  honored  that  he  fre- 
quently visits  us,  and  we  are  proud  to 
have  his  grandchildren  as  native  Tennes- 
seans.  I  could  only  wish  that  the  day 
will  soon  come  when  he  will  return  to 
Tennessee  again  for  a  visit,  after  we  have 
terminated  the  labors  of  this  session.  It 
may  be  that  some  affair  in  Illinois  will 
claim  some  of  his  attention  during  the 
fall;  but  I  hope  that  even  during  that 
contest  he  will  find  time  to  steal  away, 
come  to  Tennessee,  and  to  drink  of  the 
fountain  of  love  and  friendship  which 
not  only  his  family  but  also  uncounted 
thousands  of  others  in  Tennessee,  hold 
for  him. 

Here  in  the  Senate  he  has  been  gen- 
uinely courteous  and  agreeable,  and 
cooperative  with  me.  For  his  friendship, 
for  his  corruadery,  I  am  grateful;  for  his 
service,  distinguished  and  patriotic,  I  lift 
my  hand  in  salute. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  many 
years  ago,  long  before  I  became  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress — in  fact,  long  before  I 
even  entertained  any  hope  or  ambition 
to  become  a  Member — I  was  visiting  in 
Washington  and  took  occasion  to  visit 
with  the  members  of  the  Nebraska  dele- 
gation. In  due  time,  I  found  my  way  to 
the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlve.s,  I  had  not  bet n  sitting  there  long, 
and  was  ,ju*i  on  iiu  pomi  of  leaving, 
when  a  mui'mur  uium  amnna  the  «pt»o- 
tatuv.s   and   meniiaih  oi    the  audiw^oe. 

l  hi-  ,Mih,Manee  it|    Ihe  nutunUl'  Wft*  Vh»t 

1  >  '  I'  I N  >t  lUuuMN  v\n\iUl  i4)9aH  ai  i 
yvluvK.  U|H»n  thai  ann(mnp*»m*Ht, 
9VfM'yOI)9  ItAt  ,HI«il  Wla  M  h>  wao,  ||\(t)U(1< 
n\U  \\w  \m-*\^\\[  MfluU't   lout  NehUAKa 

VS  )m>     u  ,»h     III,   )t     It). I     ,(    ,  ,,i,|||  ,  y      hvvs  \  ,   I      II) 

111  ,    1  1.    I   ,,  ■     I  ..  i\l    I  >i   >      1  1!      \n\\ 

II  '  '^  o  I,  iiuit  h  v\  \\\  ilhai  Ion  I  <  >  t  all 
thai  hi,i  f.pi  veh  t  luaul  vUln>M,i  uy 
\\\p  tnMiUt^innM  rium  lllihold     It  «« a    ut\ 

'Mill  ,'n  ,.f  iMuhi  nhd  Ihopli  at  loo  i  >f 
1  ">i.  ,.  (hiu  1  IP-  i»  Ml  pM  II  \  ttiueh  ihp 
\\\\p  pver  f>HMi    whinevri   \v(   (\\v  pi'lvi* 

le   rd  to  hear  hlin  pp<  nk 

All  of  UK  IrranuiT  v\\\  a^^-oi  latlon  with 
Senntoi  Dirksen  rb  a  collrRi;\u  and,  of 
course,  under  hl.s  lendrr,<!liip  ».<•  well. 
That  leadership  has  bet  11  able  aiul  w  ..sc. 

This  Senator  has  hei  n  additionally 
privileged,  because  for  the  past  5  years 
I  have  served  with  Senator  Dirksen  on 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  There 
I  serve  with  him  on  several  subcommit- 
tees and  have  worked  closely  with  him. 
I  have  witnessed  the  preparation  with 
which  he  always  approaches  any  prob- 
lem. His  experience  and  his  knowledge 
of  a  subject  are  always  something  upon 
which  the  members  of  the  committee 
greatly  rely. 


I  havs  obierved  with  strong  envy  the 
calm    objectivity    which    he    poMesses 

under  very  try;nn  r!;r,;:ristanoe5.  It  is 
an  attitude  anu  ai,  i!.;>ctivlty  the  at- 
tainment of  whu  !  I  ;:i.;>u,v(  \n  the  de- 
spair of  lesser  nun,  a.iiiuu^ii  many  of 
US  try  to  attain  them. 

However,  I  believe  the  most  notable 
of  the  characteristics  of  this  great  legis- 
lator are  his  fairness,  his  concern  not  to 
offend,  his  desire  to  be  of  help  to  any- 
one who  seeks  it— and  sometimes  when 
it  is  not  requested— and  also  his  patience 
and  generosity. 

I  think  all  of  us  can  say  that  Sen- 
ator Dirksen  wants  for  the  Senate, 
which  he  so  dearly  loves,  the  kind  of 
inspiration  which  moved  the  Founding 
Fathers.  He  wants  for  America  the  kind 
of  Government  it  deserves,  a  Govern- 
ment which  serves  well  all  its  millions  at 
home,  and  which  unflinchingly  meets 
the  threat  posed  by  its  enemies  abroad. 
Any  measures  proposed  in  this  Chamber 
which  meet  that  test  have  Senator 
DiRKsEN's  support.  If  they  fail  to  meet 
that  test,  his  opposition  is  unremitting. 
It  is  not  a  partisan  test;  it  is  an  Ameri- 
can test. 

So  we  commemorate  today  the  con- 
clusion of  30  years  of  dedicated  public 
service.  May  Senator  Dirksen  continue 
as  long  as  he  desires,  and  as  long  as  his 
health  permits,  to  serve  here.  That  is 
the  wish  not  only  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  and  his  colleagues,  but  I  am 
sure  it  is  also  the  wish  of  millions  of  his 
fellow  Americans. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New- 
York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  and  gratification  that  I 
join  with  so  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
paying  honor  to  a  close  friend  and  a  dis- 
tlnguished  leader,  not  only  of  our  party, 
but  In  the  Nation,  after  three  decades  of 
public  service,  after  having  served  with 
him  in  the  Houie  of  Representatives  and 
in  the  Senate.  Our  old  ajid  dt^ar  friend, 
Jov  Mai  MN  ,.ia«  itiii  uic  w hen  h*  put 
hli  -■■> ■■■■  ..i .  ,!.>'.  IIU  ihi  !n.»\  d«y  I  ap- 
I       'M,,  i  .,   ..  M,  luutT,  "Thiilna  vt>»'y 


.h 


;      I  , O  u  !     I  ;  - 1      (1 

I ' .  V  a . !  I  1 1 1    I  ! 
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Whivh   Mm  t    i>    •  ',.  ,  1,1'  MU   ii.\    thp  finf 

Who  wrniM  !'  "I  ' '-   ■  f  Ihp  \^\\  Mii»at 

U  Ifc  hot  '  "'  I  '  la.vi  '  la.  van  pa,\  uihule 
to  a  nt^hii  n  M  is  10  Kt^Htal  and  ron> 
phial,  and  1  glory  li)  the  piivilpttp  t 

I  have  heard  Ev^hm  iiinR«.rN  speak 
many  times,  and  b1\vb>,>-  I  teHecU^d  that 
he  le  one  of  the  public  men  of  our  lime 
who  understand  the  virtuosity  of  words 
and  how  word,*  can  be  music  and  how 
woixls  can  in.ik*  geography,  scenes,  as 
well  as  ldea,s  a  steady  climate  for  think- 
ing and  stiiiv.r.ating  men  to  think  and 
feel,  as  only  music  and  words  can  do. 

That  is  Everett  Dirksen 's  greatest 
gift,  because  when  one  adds  to  the  vir- 
tuosity of  words  a  tolerant  mind  which 
understands  so  completely,  not  merely 
tmderstands  superficially,  but  deeply, 
other  points  of   view,   and   appreciates 
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them,  even  their  validity,  notwithstand- 
ing that  they  may  disagree  with  his 
own,  and  at  the  same  time  apply  to  his 
own  ideas  and  those  of  others  that  vir- 
tuosity of  words  which  is  his  way  of 
gift,  one  indeed  has  a  fellow  man  of 
whom  one  can  be  proud,  from  whom 
one  can  learn,  and  whom  one  can  enjoy. 

The  other  great  attribute  of  our  mi- 
nority leader  is  his  personal  philosophy, 
which  not  too  many  men  appreciate, 
even  in  this  Chamber,  which  is  full  of 
such  interesting  personalities,  men  of 
ideas,  ideals,  and  convictions,  but  also 
men  of  integrity  and  personal  philoso- 
phy, who  understand  how  important 
things  are,  who  understand  where  they 
stand  in  the  light  of  the  Maker.  This  is 
ever  present  in  Everett  Dirksen's  mind 
is  the  proportion  of  man  to  God.  I 
think  it  distinguishes  and  enlightens 
everything  he  does.  He  understands 
that  in  the  final  analysis  we  are  not  our 
own  judges,  but  that,  indeed,  all  man- 
kind and,  indeed,  Providence  itself 
judges  over  us. 

So  Everett  Dirksen  has  a  personal 
philosophy  which  is  integrity  and  a  sense 
of  mission,  which  enables  him  to  dis- 
tinguish the  small  from  the  large,  the 
important  from  the  unimportant. 

To  me,  he  has  a  delightful  humor.  I 
have  never  failed,  when  he  really  set  his 
mind  to  it,  to  be  enchanted  by  his  range 
and  degree  of  allusions — humorous  allu- 
sions— with  which  he  can  illuminate  a 
problem,  yet  without  derogating  in  the 
least  from  the  sincerity  and  seriousness 
with  which  the  problem  is  being  evalu- 
ated. 

He  adds  to  this  delightful  humor  a 
rare  personal  attribute  which  is  a  hall- 
mark of  an  American  legislative  leader. 
One  cannot  be  a  successful  leader — and 
Everett  Dirksen  is  a  superbly  success- 
ful Senate  leader,  ranking  with  the  very 
best  who  have  ever  graced  this  Chamber, 
on  either  side  of  the  aisle — unless  he  has 
that  rare  good  humor  to  offset  all  the 
foibles,  frustrations,  and  difficulties  of 
uncounted  and  unreasoning  attitudes 
which  sometimes  beset  many  of  us,  I 
have  no  doubt,  including  myself.  Yet 
with  deep  understanding,  he  displays  a 
common  bond,  a  common  sympathy,  a 
common  purpose,  a  common  respect,  and 
a  showering  of  his  rare  good  humor  upon 
us. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  grateful  to 
Illinois,  the  home  of  Lincoln,  which  has 
produced  a  comparable  personality — an- 
other outstanding  American.  Certainly 
all  America  is  grateful  for  the  privilege 
of  having  so  gifted,  so  distinguished,  and 
so  warmhearted  and  loving  a  man  in 
this  high  position. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  without  losing 
the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  has  for  many  years  been  impressed 
by  the  profound  knowledge,  captivated 
by  the  brilliance,  and  moved  by  the  elo- 
quence of  Everett  Dirksen,  I  consider  it 
a  high  privilege  to  be  afforded  this  op- 
portunity to  join  with  other  of  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  him  today. 

Of  course,  all  of  us  are  familiar  with 
the  qualities  he  shows  to  the  general 
public — qualities  which  we  admire 
greatly,  and  for  which  we  hold  him  in 


esteem.  However,  I  believe  that  those  of 
us  who  know  him  well  love  him  most  for 
the  endearing  qualities  he  shows  to  his 
friends:  his  warmth,  his  good  humor, 
his  readiness  to  give  good  counsel  and 
advice  when  asked  for  them 

As  a  freshman  Member  of  this  august 
body,  I  feel  that  I  am  somewhat  more  ef- 
fective and  more  knowledgeable  as  a  re- 
sult of  having  sat  at  the  feet  of  Everett 
Dirksen.  I  think  all  of  us  can  think 
better  of  ourselves  because  we  belong  to 
a  community  of  public  servants  which 
has  produced  an  Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case]  W'ithout 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  someone 
has  said  that  the  Senate  is  perhaps  at  its 
best  on  occasions  of  this  sort,  when  we 
take  time  from  the  day-to-day  hurly- 
burly  of  work  on  legislation,  to  devote  a 
little  time  to  consideration  of  the  qual- 
ities of  one  of  cur  Members.  It  must 
be  obvious  to  everyone  that  all  of  us 
enjoy  doing  this;  and  I  know  that  none 
of  us  has  had  occasion  to  do  it  at  any 
time  with  gi  eater  pleasure  than  at 
present. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  my 
tribute  to  Everett  Dirksen.  I  do  so 
with  the  warmest  feeling  of  satisfaction, 
both  as  a  Republican  Senator  and  as  an 
American. 

As  a  Republican  Senator,  I  point  out 
that  what  all  my  colleagues  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  have  said  about  Ev  Dirksen 
is  true.  He  is  generous  and  fair  in  his 
conduct  of  the  procedures  and  activities 
of  the  Senate,  especially  in  relation  to 
the  Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
He  is  indefatigable  in  his  pursuit  of  their 
in:erests,  and  he  is  unswerving  in  his 
insistence  that  we  "get  a  fair  break" — 
and  we  have,  and  in  no  small  part  due 
to  his  outstanding  qualities  of  leadership. 

Everett  Dirksen  is  a  most  effective 
leader.  The  disparate  group  which  sits 
in  this  body — and  there  are  many  dis- 
parities among  those  of  us  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  and  perhaps  even  greater 
di5;parities  among  those  who  sit  on  the 
otiier  side  of  the  aisle — does  not  easily 
re.'-.pond  to  leadership  unless  it  is  of  the 
fir5t  quality.  It  is  that  sort  of  leadership 
that  Ev  Dirksen  has  given  us.  For  it, 
Mr.  President,  we  arc  most  grateful. 

Furthermore,  as  an  American  I  am 
even  more  grateful  to  him  because  of  his 
wisdom,  his  responsibility,  his  courage, 
and  his  patriotism. 

On  many  occasions  we  have  seen  him, 
after  wrestling  with  his  soul  and  after 
considering  all  the  facts  in  regard  to  an 
important  matter,  arrive  at  a  conclusion 
which,  perhaps,  to  someone  not  knowing 
him  as  well  as  we  do  might  seem  to  be 
unexpected:  and  again  and  again  we 
have  seen  him  take  a  position  not  always 
in  agreement  with  the  position  taken 
by  the  rest  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
or  not  even  in  agreement  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  majority,  when  he  felt  it  was 
in  the  interest  of  the  greater  number  to 
do  so.  For  this  we  are  grateful,  and  for 
it  he  deserves  the  highest  praise. 

Of  course.  Mr.  President,  as  a  leader 
of  this  body,  regardless  of  party,  his  con- 
stant demonstration  of  his  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  conduct  of  the  affairs 


of  the  Nation  which  we  have  the  honor 
to  represent  in  part  is  beyond  all  praise. 
For  all  these  things  we  are  most  grateful. 

Like  all  my  colleagues,  I  have  a  per- 
sonal affection  for  Everett  Dirksen  as  a 
warmhearted  human  being.  It  is  in 
this  spirit  of  affection  and  regard  that 
I  salute  him. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Iowa,  without  losing  the  floor. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  quite  stim- 
ulated because  of  being  able  to  talk  about 
a  colleague  whom  I  have  known  for 
many  years — a  colleague  whom  I  knew 
before  I  came  to  the  Senate.  It  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  talk  about  him  for  a 
little  time,  while  he  is  still  in  the  Senate 
and  is  continuing  his  service  here.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  a  much  greater  pleasure  to 
talk  about  one  who  is  continuing  his 
service  than  it  is  to  talk  about  one  who 
is  discontinuing  his  service,  because  a 
note  of  sadness  de^'elops  when  we  are 
confronted  with  a  forthcoming  discon- 
tinuance. 

As  I  said,  I  have  known  Everett  Dirk- 
sen for  more  than  20  years.  For  all  of 
those  years  I  have  admired  him  as  a  pub- 
lic leader;  and  as  the  years  have  passed, 
we  have  become  increasingly  closer 
friends. 

I  shall  not  attempt  at  this  time  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Senate  any  innovations  in 
gilding  the  lily,  because  many,  many 
fine  things  have  been  said  about  Everett 
Dirksen,  and  have  been  said  much  more 
gracefully  than  I  could  say  them.  But 
I  do  wish  to  point  out,  from  my  own 
viewpoint,  a  few  of  the  qualities  which 
I  think  make  him  the  outstanding  leader 
and  the  great  American  statesman  that 
he  is  and  has  been  throughout  the  years. 

One  of  the  first  attributes  which  I 
believe  we  continually  note  about  our 
distinguished  minority  leader  is  his  un- 
swerving loyalty  to  his  convictions  in 
connection  with  both  his  public  and  his 
private  responsibilities.  As  was  pointed 
out  a  moment  ago,  and  as  has  been 
pointed  out  before,  he  has  never  hesi- 
tated to  go  against  the  majority,  and 
even  on  occasion  to  be  a  minority  of  1, 
when  his  convictions  indicated  that  he 
should  take  such  a  position  in  the  public 
interest. 

Next,  I  wish  to  mention  his  great  loy- 
alty and  his  great  kindness,  not  only  to 
his  friends  and  associates  on  his  own 
political  side  of  the  aisle,  but  also  to 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  To 
all,  he  is  unfailingly  courteous  and  un- 
failingly cooperative  in  every  possible 
way,  short  of  compromising  his  princi- 
ples or  short  of  doing  something  which 
would  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the 
interests  of  his  party.  It  is  that  quality, 
among  others,  which  endears  him  to 
those  of  his  own  party  and  to  those  who 
belong  to  the  opposition  party. 

I  think  that  has  been  true  in  his  serv- 
ice, not  only  in  the  Senate,  but  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  other 
end  of  the  Capitol. 

Then,  in  his  capacity,  not  only  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  and  as  a  col- 
league, but  as  the  leader  of  the  minority, 
in  his   constant   representation  of   the 


broad  interests  and  prerogatives  of  the 
members  of  his  party,  regardless  of 
whether  he  agrees  with  a  particular  po- 
sition on  any  special  issue  or  not,  he  is 
the  first  to  defend  them.  He  is  the  first 
to  protect  tiieir  rights.  He  has  never 
turned  a  deaf  ear  when  it  has  been  a 
matter  of  accommodation  or  assistance 
to  his  colleagues,  regardless  of  what  the 
issue  might  be. 

Much  has  been  said  about  his  ora- 
torical ability,  the  articulateness  with 
which  he  expresses  himself.  I  shall  not 
enlarge  on  that  ability  except  to  say 
that,  in  the  great  tradition  of  those  in 
American  history  who  have  been  able  to 
express  themselves  clearly  and  suc- 
cinctly, with  courtesy  and  kindness  on 
occasion,  but.  when  the  occasion  arises, 
with  a  devastating  vigor  that  demolishes 
his  opponents,  if  necessary,  he  continues 
the  articulate,  free  expression  which  is  a 
part  of  our  American  system  and  which 
is  so  fundamental  in  that  system. 

Evefett  Dikksen  is  a  great  man.  He 
is  not  only  a  great  friend  and  a  great 
advocf.te,  but  he  certainly  is  a  worthy 
opponent  when  occasion  arises,  because 
the  st€el  of  his  v/eapons  is  of  the  highest 
temper.  Not  only  his  courage  and  vigor. 
but  the  force  of  his  zeal  when  he  is  pre- 
sentin?  his  views,  are  more  often  than 
not  persuasive  to  those  who  had  there- 
tofore disagreed  with  him. 

It  iJ.  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  call 
him  friend.  It  is  a  great  privilege  to  be 
associated  with  him.  It  is  a  great  priv- 
ilege lor  me  to  testify  today  as  to  my 
own  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  the  re- 
wards that  have  come  to  me  from  the 
lessons  I  have  learned  from  him  and 
throuf;h  him. 

I  hope  for  and  I  look  forward  to  a  very 
substantial  period  of  time  in  the  future 
when  these  associations  can  continue, 
and  I  can  continue  to  sit  at  the  feet  of 
a  Demosthenes  who  never  had  to  have 
pebbles  under  his  tongue  to  express  him- 
self, and  who  will  not  in  the  future. 
I  salute  the  minority  leader  with  all 
the  vigor  at  my  command. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson] 
without  losing  the  floor. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  old  ac- 
quaintances of  our  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  speak  of  him  with  sincere 
admiration.  His  colleagues  of  many 
years  permit  themselves  the  pleasant 
emoticm  of  expressing  their  profound 
personal  friendship.  Certainly  the 
strength  of  his  character,  his  talents  as 
a  public  servant,  and  his  worth  as  a 
imique  individual  have  been  amply  prov- 
en by  the  man,  him.self.  all  the  way  from 
Tazewell  County.  111.,  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 
And  eloquent  testimony  from  his  long- 
time :riends  has  brought  the.se  things 
again  into  sharper  focus  and  has  made 
all  of  us  newly  aware  of  his  greatness. 

Now  I  come  to  speak  of  this  distin- 
guished leader  as  a  new  friend.  I  have 
known  his  name  and  the  quality  of  his 
work  for  many  years;  yet  only  in  my 
brief  Senate  service  have  I  known  him 
as  a  personal  friend.  This  friendship 
has  greatly  strengttened  my  admiration 
for  him  and  ha^  fortified  my  conviction 
that  cur  country  is  indeed  fortunate  to 
have  among  its  leaders  such  a  man  as 
Everett  McKinley  Dirksen. 


Senator  Dirksen  is  one  of  those  rare 
individuals  who.  m  a  single  extraordi- 
nary personality,  combine  a  great  skill 
of  oratory,  a  profound  intelligence,  a 
cool  logic  even  under  presssure.  and  a 
talent  for  unifying  and  directing  the 
many  divergent  forces  of  his  colleagues. 
Those  things  have  created  around  him 
a  natural  manifestation  of  leadership, 
and  have  rightly  made  of  him  a  national 
symbol — the  symbol  of  enlightened  op- 
position. 

I  proudly  number  myself  among  the 
new  friends  of  Senator  Dirksen.  If  he 
lives  a  century,  or  more.  I  am  sure  that 
each  day  will  bring  more  new  friends 
to  him.  He  richly  deserves  their  friend- 
ship. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  IMr. 
Young  I   without  losing  the  floor. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  add  my  tribute  to 
the  well-deserved  tributes  to  a  great 
leader  of  the  Senate. 

Senator  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen 
has  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  Re- 
publican Party,  and  puDhc  life  in  Amer- 
ican, for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. 

This  record  is  due  to  many  fine 
talents.  He  is  the  possessor  of  far  more 
talents  than  the  average  person,  and 
he  has  made  good  use  of  them. 

May  I  cite  just  a  few  of  those  fine 
talents?  Senator  Dirksen  is  one  of  the 
hardest  workers  I  have  ever  known. 
Even  at  this  time  he  puts  in  from  14 
to  18  hours  a  day  in  his  work.  When 
he  comes  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or 
before  a  committee  of  Congress  he  is 
very  well  posted  on  the  subject  with 
which  he  is  dealing. 

He  has  a  fine  intellect,  far  above  that 
of  the  average  man. 

Most  important  of  all  is  the  good 
judgment  he  displays  in  all  matters. 

He  has  an  unusually  pleasing  per- 
sonality, a  good  sense  of  humor  and 
wit. 

These  qualities  are  appreciated  by 
everyone  and  have  helped  him  greatly 
in  becoming  the  great  leader  that  he  is. 
Probably  one  of  the  nicest  and  best 
qualities  of  all  of  Senator  Dirksen  is 
that  he  has  a  truly  fine  Christian  spirit. 
He  can  fight  hard  on  the  Senate  floor, 
and  some  persons  might  think  he  is 
really  angry  about  something;  but  he  is 
one  who  never  holds  any  ill  will  toward 
anyone,  even  those  who  sojnetimes 
bitterly  oppose  him.  I  think  that  of  all 
the  fine  qualities  a  great  leader  may 
have,  this  is  one  of  the  finest. 

I  .salute  Senator  Dirksen  as  one  of  the 
great   leaders  of  our  time. 

Mr  BUSH  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  Mr  Jordan;  without  losing 
the  floor. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  the  newest  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  wish  to  add  my  voice  to  those  of 
my  colleagues  in  praise  of  our  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  Everett  Dirk- 
sen. He  has  been  most  helpful  and 
considerate  to  me  since  I  became  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  but  our  friend- 
ship. Mr  President,  covers  a  much  longer 
period  of  time  than  that. 


Back  through  the  years.  Senator  Dirk- 
sen has  been  most  generous  of  his  time 
and  talent. 

More  than  10  years  ago  he  came  to  my 
State  of  Idaho,  when  I  was  Governor, 
and  he  won  the  hearts  of  our  people 
with  his  enunciation  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  sound,  responsible  government. 
My  colleagues  have  paid  tribute  to  his 
great  contribution  in  the  30  years  he  has 
served  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  I  am 
pleased  to  salute  him  as  a  great  minority 
leader,  as  a  great  leader  of  our  party. 
More  than  that,  I  salute  him  as  a  great 
American.  I  wish  for  our  distinguished 
leader  many,  many  years  of  continued 
service  to  his  State  and  to  our  Nation, 
and  many  happy  returns  of  this  day. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
yield  to  the  able  Senator  from  Ohio, 
without  losing  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pearson  in  the  chair ».  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  may  proceed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  with 
deUght  I  join  my  fellow  Members  of  the 
Senate  in  expressing  fehcitations  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  on 
the  day  when  he  is  celebrating  his  30th 
year  of  service  in  the  Congress. 

I  especially  express  felicitations  to 
liim  because  of  his  good  looks.  I  say 
that  because  on  a  number  of  occasions 
in  the  past  6  months  I  have  been  mis- 
taken for  Dirksen  1  laughter],  and  I 
know  that  he  is  a  good-looking  man. 

Mr.  President.  I  admire  him.  I  ad- 
mire him  for  his  courage  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties.  I  respect  him 
deeply  for  his  devotion  to  his  country 
and  to  his  family. 

I  cannot  help  marveling  about  his 
consistency  in  applying  principles  by  the 
exercise  of  judgment,  rather  than  re- 
sorting to  political  expedience  in  decid- 
ing how  he  will  vote  and  how  he  will 
argue.  I  say  this  to  him  without  any 
hesitation.  I  marvel  at  the  courge  he 
exhibits  constantly  in  voting  upon  is- 
sues in  the  Senate.  I  sometimes  think 
that  I  have  some  courage,  but  I  wish 
that  mine  measured  up  to  his. 

He  has  a  sense  of  humor  which  time 
and  again  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  has 
broken  down  tensions  which  were  bris- 
tling. I  have  listened  to  him  under  cir- 
cumstances that  have  been  difficult.  I 
have  constantly  enjoyed  the  soothing 
feeling  that,  in  these  tense  moments, 
he  musters  the  ability  to  give  a  narra- 
tion which  makes  everyone  feel  better. 
To  summarize:  For  your  wit  and 
humor,  for  your  courage,  for  your  in- 
tegrity, for  your  devotion  to  country  and 
family,  for  your  consistency  in  the  ap- 
plication of  honest  principles  intended 
to  serve  the  interests  of  your  country, 
for  your  purpose  to  avoid  political  ex- 
pediency. I  shout  "Hail  to  you"  today. 
1  wish  for  you  many  more  years  of  serv- 
ice in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  may  1 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOTTUM  Mr.  President,  every- 
thing has  been  said,  and  said  over  and 
over  again. 
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The  passage  of  30  years  in  the  life  of 
a  nation  or  in  the  life  of  a  man  in  it- 
self is  not  remarkable.  However,  on  this 
occasion  of  the  acknowledgement  of  30 
yenrs  of  service  of  Senator  Dirksen,  we 
note  an  occasion  which  will  mark  history 
in  the  U.S.  Senate,  for  the  people  of 
America  can  look  upon  this  great  Amer- 
ican as  one  who  had  added  to  the  herit- 
aixe  which  is  America. 

He  is  a  true  Christian  who  practices 
h'.p  religion  in  his  daily  life. 

He  is  a  true  patriot  who  understands 
the  meaning  of  patriotism  in  his  every 
act  and  deed. 

He  is  an  idealist  who  puts  his  ideals 
into  practice. 

He  is  a  dreamer  who  makes  his  dreams 

come  true. 

He  is  a  man  who  towers  above  the 
multitudes,  my  friends. 

He  is  a  man  every  young  man  and 
woman  in  America  can  look  to  today 
and  call  him  blessed. 

Let  us  all  thank  the  dear  Lord  that 
here  in  our  midst,  alive  and  working,  is 
a  great  patriot,  a  great  American,  a 
great  citizen  of  this  fine  country. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  if  other  tributes 
to  Senator  Dirksen  are  made  later  in 
the  day,  or  if  Senators  ask  for  insertions 
in  the  Record  in  this  regard,  that  they 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
the  remarks  of  those  who  have  spoken, 
so  that  the  body  of  the  Record  may  be 
complete  in  respect  to  these  tributes. 

Die  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  not  want  to  miss  this  opportunity 
of  joining  the  friends  and  colleagues  of 
Senator  Dirksen  in  extending  congratu- 
lations on  his  years  of  public  service 
and,  as  has  been  said,  felicitations  and 
good  wishes  for  a  good  and  fine  man. 

I  have  noticed  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  many  qualities  which  have 
earned  for  him  respect  and  admiration. 
He  also  exhibited,  at  a  very  early  age, 
a  sense  of  judgment  which  has  stood 
him  well,  for  many,  many  years  ago 
he  entered  the  University  of  Minnesota 
Law  School,  and  he  graduated  from  that 
law  school.  Obviously,  he  obtained  there 
the  learning  and  the  qualities  of  skill  in 
forensics  and  rhetoric  which  have  made 
him  a  giant  among  debaters  and  public 
ofScials. 

I  should  like  to  give  some  credit  to  the 
University  of  Minnesota  for  this  con- 
tribution to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois, 

I  should  also  like  to  say  he  was  a 
quick  and  sure  learner.  There  was 
nothing  slow  about  him  then,  as  there  is 
nothing  slow  about  him  now. 

I  conclude  my  remarks  on  a  note  of 
sadness. 

On  many  a  night  I  have  left  this 
Chamber  after  listening  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  with  a  tear  in  my  eye,  grief 
in  my  breast,  and  sadness  in  my  heart 
because,  with  all  his  talent,  with  all  his 
fnendlmess,  with  all  his  wit,  his  humor. 


and  his  alertness,  he  has  fallen  mto  the 
paths  of  misguided  political  philosophy. 
It  is  really  like  seeing  one's  own  loved 
one  go  astray.     So  often  have  I  heard 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  as  he  has  stood 
in  this  Chamber,  espouse  a  program  or 
a  project  which  I  hoped  and  prayed  he 
might  set  aside  and  forget,  hoping  that 
somehow  or  other,  since  he  had  the  good 
judgment  to  go  to  the  University  of  Min- 
resota  Law  School,  he  would  have  the 
good  iudgment  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Mirnesota  as  a  working,  active  member 
of  the  Democratic  Party.    I  will  not  say 
I  have  prayed  for  this,  but  I  have  talked 
fi  little  about  it.  . 

I  v,ant  the  Senator  from  IlUnois  to 
know  that  there  is  still  time  to  repent. 
Laughter,]  I  would  more  than  welcome 
him  at  anv  moment  if  he  should  like 
vo  join  hands  as  one  of  the  active  New 
Frontiersmen,  with  or  without  coonskin 
cap  and  with  or  without  official  label. 

We  surely  want  to  wish  him  the  best. 
I  extend  greetings  on  behalf  of  Mrs. 
Humphrey  and  myself  to  the  Senator 
and  his  wife  and  family.  All  good  folks 
join  us,  I  am  sure.  We  are  happy  to 
wish  you  well. 

Mr,  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
thf^  admiration  we  all  have  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey!, 
I  venture  to  express  regret  that  he.  too, 
did  not  go  to  the  University  of  Minnesota 
I, aw  School. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity. I  did  not  make  the  law  school. 
That  was  a  little  too  tough. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr,  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler  1 ,  without  my  losing  the  floor. 

Mr,  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  poets  and  there  are  politicians. 
There  are  artists,  and  there  are  artisans. 
And  there  are  Senators  and  Senators. 

Normally,  I  would  say,  a  tribute  to  a 
colleague  can  be  composed  simply  and 
frugally,  but  today  the  man  we  praise 
deserves  eloquent,  extraordinary  and  en- 
riching words  to  match  the  countless 
dramatic  .speeches  which  he  has  uttered 
so  often  on  this  floor.  Everything  about 
the  man,  Mr,  President,  the  resonant 
ring  of  his  name,  Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen.  the  mellow  accents  of  his  voice, 
the  fertile  mind  producing  a  vocabulary 
which  would  require  Mr.  Roget  to  write 
a  new  "Thesaurus"  if  he  were  alive  today, 
the  truly  remarkable  range  of  his 
interests  and  activities— all  these  thincs 
are  not  easily  summed  up.  Indeed,  I  can 
think  of  only  one  man  who  can  do  justice 
to  our  distinguished,  resourceful,  and 
eloquent  friend,  and  that  is  the  man 
him.self.  but  I  know  he  is  to  modest  for 
that.  It  remains  for  us  to  attempt  the 
formidable  task. 

I  have  known,  worked  with,  and  looked 
for  guidance  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
for  nearly  12  years.  We  entered  the 
Senate  together,  and  throughout  this 
time  I  have  never  known  him  to  be  in- 
different to  a  cause  or  an  individual.  He 
is  fair,  he  is  honest,  he  is  a  gentleman 
almost  to  a  fault,  if  that  is  possible. 
In  a  prosaic  world  he  is  a  poet.  In  a 
city  of  politicians  he  is  a  statesman.  In 
an  era  of  science  he  is  an  artist.  In  a 
chamber  filled  with  Senators  it  can  be 
said  that  he  most  closely  approximates  a 
Senator  in  the  Roman  tradition,  com- 
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bining      the     virtues     of 
maturitv,  and  integrity. 

Mr  President,  to  paraphrase  a  great 
American  writer,  James  Agee,  let  us  now 
praise  a  famous  man, 

Mr.  BUSH,  Mr,  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  !Mr.  Boccs] 
without  mv  losing  the  floor, 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  wi.sh  to 
join  my  colleagues  m  saluting  and  pay- 
ing my  respects  to  a  great  American,  the 
minority  leader,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  of  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirksen). 

I  consider  it  one  of  the  greatest  priv- 
ileges of  my  life  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity and  pleasure  of  serving  both  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  with  him. 

The  able  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen]  is  one  of  the  most  dedicated 
public  servants  I  have  ever  known.  No 
man  could  be  more  conscientious  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties  to  his  coun- 
try and  to  the  people  of  Illinois. 

As  minority  leader  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
he  is  effective,  considerate,  cooperative, 
and  understanding.  His  judgment  is 
mature  and  strengthened  by  long  ex- 
perience and  great  intellectual  ability 
and  integrity.  His  devotion  to  duty  is 
unsurpassed  and  represents  the  very 
Mghest  standards  of  public  service. 

As  an  individual  he  is  beloved  and  re- 
spected as  a  good  friend. 

On  this  occasion  I  am  happy  to  extend 
my  best  wishes  to  a  good  friend,  an  able 
leader  and  great  American,  for  his  con- 
tinued good  health,  happiness,  and  out- 
standing service  to  our  Nation  and  his 
great  State  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  BUSH,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong] 
without  my  losing  the  floor. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  to  add  my  warm 
felicitations  and  congratulations  to  the 
accolades  and  tributes  tendered  to 
our  beloved  minority  leader,  Everett 
McKinley  Dirksen,  as  he  marks  three 
decades  of  service  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 
By  any  criterion,  this  is  a  most  re- 
markable and  distinguished  record  of 
service  to  the  people  of  America — to  his 
district,  his  State,  and  his  country.  But 
then  Ev  Dirksen  is  a  most  remarkable 
and  distinguished  man — a  veritable  se- 
quoia in  the  tall  timber  of  mankind. 

Every  word  of  praise,  every  commen- 
dation, every  ecomium  offered  Ev  Dirk- 
sen today  IS  indisputably  merited,  un- 
deniably warranted,  and  richly  deserved 
in  fullest  measure. 

To  all  the  preceding  eulogies  in  behalf 
of  Ev  Dirksen,  I  say  'Amen  "  as  I  rise  to 
pay  my  own  humble  homage  to  my  cap- 
tain, my  counselor,  and  my  friend. 

I  feel  a  keen  sense  of  personal  grati- 
tude to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois.  With  his  support.  Hawaii  at- 
tained statehood.  Without  his  support, 
Hawaii  might  still  be  a  Territory  and  I 
might  not  be  here  today. 

My  acquaintance  with  Ev  Dirk.sen 
dates  to  1952.  when  I  was  a  delegate 
from  Hawaii  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention. 

Since  entering  this  august  body  3  years 
ago,  I  have  come  to  know  Ev  Dirksen 
very  well  and  during  this  time  have  in- 
creased both  my  respect  for  his  legisla- 
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tive   leadership  prowess   and   my   affec- 
tion for  his  personal  attributes. 

I  know  my  sentiments  are  shared  by 
all  of  us  who  serve  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
irrespective  of  party. 

We  Republicans  have  accorded  him 
our  highe.st  honor  by  selecting  him  as  our 
floor  leader.  The  records  should  show 
that,  although  our  numbers  were  few. 
our  party's  impact  has  been  great  dur- 
ing his  tenure — a  fact  owing  in  great 
measure  to  his  legislative  and  parlia- 
mentary skill  and  inspiring  personal 
leadership. 

The  jol)  of  floor  leader  is  a  gruelling 
job — difficult,  demanding,  at  times  prob- 
ably exa.spcrating.  It  is  a  job  of  re- 
quiring the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  pa- 
tience of  Job,  the  fortitude  of  Lincoln, 
and  the  stamina  of  Samson,  It  is  a  job 
carrying  a  very  heavy  legislative  burden 
as  well  as  a  heavT  burden  of  human 
relations. 

For  a  floor  leader  copes  not  only  with 
the  issues  large  and  .small,  but  with  the 
human  v  rtues,  the  frailties,  the  idiosyn- 
cracies  of  his  flock  in  addition  to  the 
virtues,  the  frailities,  the  idiosyncracies 
of  the  flock  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
If  I  wi>re  to  say  in  one  word  how  Ev 
Dirksen  has  fulfilled  his  post  as  floor 
leader.  I  would  say  "nobly."  For  he  has 
been  a  constructive  leader,  always 
searching  for  ways  to  accomplish  the 
legislative  job  that  needs  to  be  done  to 
safeguard  our  coimtry  and  encourage  its 
growth. 

He  has  been  a  tower  of  strength  in  the 
Senate,  s'  andmg  flrm  where  others  might 
waiver,  showing  remarkable  optimism 
where  o:hers  might  succimib  to  dis- 
couragement, and  holding  fast  to  his 
faith  in  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

He  has  showTi  astonishing  grasp  of 
many  i.s.^ues  and  great  depth  of  knowl- 
edge which  has  served  so  helpfully  both 
in  his  committee  work  and  on  the  Senate 
floor.  He  has  been  a  constructive  force 
and  a  progressive  force,  a  courageous 
force,  and  a  unifying  force. 

Throughout  all  the  pulling  and  haul- 
ing of  heated  debate,  throughout  all  the 
controversy  inherent  in  a  legislative  body 
representing  such  diverse  constituencies, 
throughout  all  the  tedium  that  some- 
times giips  this  Chamber,  Ev  Dirksen 
has  performed  with  consistent  good  will 
and  constant  good  nature.  Time  after 
time,  his  ready  wit  has  broken  the  ten- 
sion of  acrimonious  debate  and  restored 
an  atmosphere  of  congeniality. 

He  himself  is  a  kindly  and  compas- 
sionate man.  respectful  of  others  whether 
they  be  Senators  or  clerks.  There  is  a 
sincere  numility  in  Ev  Dirksen  reminis- 
cent of  his  own  great  hero.  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

It  is  significant  to  me  that  Ev  Dirksen 
long  ago  sought  to  study  and  to  emulate 
this  giant  among  our  American  heroes. 
In  this  selection,  Ev  Dirksen  reveals  his 
lofty  values  and  high  standards  of  con- 
duct to  H'hich  he  has  adhered  during  his 
lengthy  public  service. 

No  tribute  to  Ev  Dirksen  would  be 
complete;  without  reference  to  his  ora- 
torical prowess.  I  must  say,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure and  a  joy  to  hear  the  English 
language  so  eloquently  employed  and 
argumentation  so  masterfully  organized 
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and  embellished,  I  marvel  at  his  store- 
house of  literary  and  biblical  references 
which  he  can  command  into  play  at  a 
moment's  notice.  He  is  truly  an  erudite 
person — an  appealing  egghead,  if  you 
will.  He  is  indeed  worthy  of  his  eminent 
predece.ssors  in  this  body  and  of  the 
traditions  of  this  Republic  and  the  peo- 
ple whom  he  has  served  so  long  and  so 
faithfully. 

My  friend,  we  admire  and  love  you. 
Wc  only  hope  the  people  of  Illinois  will 
show  continued  sound  judgment  and  re- 
turn you  as  their  Senator,  so  that  we 
may  continue  to  have  you  as  our  leader. 
Mr.  BUSH,  Mr,  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] without  my  losing  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  join  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing respect  to  our  distinguished  and  af- 
fable minority  leader,  Everett  Dirksen. 
It  is  not  often  that  a  minority  party 
of  such  limited  numerical  strength  in  the 
Senate  is  blessed  with  such  a  wealth  of 
talent  and  ability  in  its  leadership  as  the 
Republican  Party  is  today. 

We  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  are  more 
than  fortunate  to  have  as  our  leader  the 
able  junior  Senator  from  Illinois,  whose 
devotion  to  the  chores  we  have  thrust 
upon  him  is  matched  only  by  the  skill 
and  ability  he  di.^^plays  in  seeing  that  a 
difficult  task  is  accomplished  efficiently 
and  expeditiously, 

I  know  that  the  admiration  that  we 
on  this  side  of  the  Chamber  have  for 
E\trett  Dirksen  is  shared  by  those  Sen- 
ators who  may  diflfer  with  us  politically. 
Wc  admire  him  as  a  courageous  fighter 
for  those  principles  which  he  knows  are 
in  the  best  interests  of  his  State  and 
Nation,  but  most  of  all  we  cherish  the 
friendship  of  this  great  American. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  !Mr  Kerr] 
without  my  losing  the  floor. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted io  join  in  the  tributes  to  our  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  and  add  my 
word  of  commendation,  respect,  and  af- 
fection for  a  man  whom  I  regard  as  a 
great  patriot,  a  great  stat^esman,  a  great 
Senator,  and  a  man  of  courage,  whose 
word  is  good,  and  who  is  greatly  es- 
teemed by  all  who  know  him,  including 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr,  BUSH,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Sentor  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett] 
without  my  losing  the  floor. 

Mr,  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  each 
of  Senator  Dirksen  s  colleagues  has  a 
personal  and  individual  acquaintance- 
ship and  experience  and  appraisal  of  the 
man,  particularly  a  friendship  which  is 
individual  and  unique. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  has  always 
considered  it  a  privilege  and  a  blessing 
that  during  the  years  since  the  two  of 
us  came  to  the  Senate— and  wc  came  on 
the  same  day — we  have  hved  in  the  same 
apartment  building,  which  has  brought 
us  physically  close  to  each  other. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  has  another 
unusual  background  for  his  relationship 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  which  he 
has  never  put  into  words  until  now.  As 
the  leader  of  the  Republicans  in  the 
Senate,  Senator  Dirksen  may  be  as- 
sumed to  project  a  kind  of  father  image 
to  the  rest  of  us.    I  say  to  him  now  that, 


so  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  this 
fact  has  always  intrigued  me  because 
he  looks  very  much  like  my  own  father. 
He  has  the  same  kind  of  curly  hair  and 
the  same  kind  of  helpful  attitude, 

I  know  of  no  better  tribute  that  I  can 
pay  to  my  friend  than  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  great  facility  he  has  with  the 
Scriptures,  his  ability  to  quote  the  apt 
Scripture  on  a  particular  occasion,  his 
ability  to  use  Scripture  for  a  telling  pur- 
pose. 

I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  if  today  I 
try  to  summarize  my  feelings  of  the  con- 
tributions that  Senator  Dirksen  has 
made  to  us,  and  my  feeling  of  the  meas- 
ure of  the  man  as  the  Rcpubhcan  leader, 
in  the  words  of  the  Master,  who  de- 
scribed the  ideal  leadership.  Senators 
maj'  remember  those  words.  I  am  now 
reading : 

Tliere  came  to  Him  the  mother  of  Zebe- 
dee's  children  with  her  sons,  worshiping  Him, 
and  desiring  a  certain  thing  of  Him. 

A;.ad  He  said  unto  her.  What  wUt  thou? 
She  saith  unto  Him.  grant  that  these  my  two 
sont.  may  sit.  the  one  on  Thy  right  hand, 
and  the  other  on  the  left,  in  Thy  king- 
dom. •   •   • 

And  when  the  10  heard  it,  they  were 
mo^■ed  with  indignation  against  the  2 
brethren. 

But  Jesus  called  them  unto  Him,  and  said, 
Ye  know  that  the  princes  ol  the  gentiles 
exeicise  dominion  over  them,  and  they  that 
are  great  exercise  authority  upon  them. 

But  it  shall  not  be  so  among  you:  but 
whosoever  will  be  great  among  you,  let  him 
be  your  minister; 

A.ad  whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you. 
let  him  be  your  servant. 

I  think  in  his  service  as  leader  of  our 
party  in  the  Senate  Senator  Dirksen 
has  beautifully  demonstrated  his  under- 
standing of  and  devotion  to  that  para- 
doxical princ.ple  set  forth  in  this  ideal 
definition  of  great  leadership. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  about 
to  yield  the  floor.  We  have  had  a  most 
happy  interlude.  Seldom  does  a  man 
find  out  during  his  lifetime  how  much 
his  friends,  associates,  and  colleagues 
thi.ik  of  him.  I  am  sure  that  in  this 
28th  year  of  service  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  in  Congress  he  must  feel  grati- 
fied to  sense  the  confidence  as  well  as  the 
affection  and  admiration  which  all  of 
us  have  for  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


FOOD   AND    AGRICULTI'RE   ACT   OF 
1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HR.  12391'  to  improve  and 
protect  farm  irftome,  to  reduce  costs  of 
farm  programs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  reduce  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's excessive  stocks  of  agricultural 
commodities,  to  maintain  reasonable  and 
stable  prices  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties and  products  to  consumers,  to  pro- 
vice  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities  for  domestic  and  foreign 
net-ds,  to  conserve  natural  resources,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  that  under  the  imanimous- 
corsent  agreement  the  Senate  will  vote 
at  2  o'clock  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

ITie  PFIESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  the  attention 
for  a  moment  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  whom  we  have  serenaded 
for  some  time— and  rightly  so.  I  un- 
derstand that  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
and  on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle 
there  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of  certain 
Senators  to  speak  on  the  farm  bill. 

After  consulting  with  the  minority 
leader.  I  find  it  would  be  advantageous 
and  desirable  if  the  time  for  the  vote 
could  be  extended  a  few  minutes  in  order 
to  accommodate  certain  Senators  who 
have  statements  they  wish  to  make  on 
the  farm  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  hour 
for  voting  be  changed  from  2  to  2 :  15  p  m. 
I  hope  there  will  be  no  objection.  Does 
that  request  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  minority  leader'' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     That  is  agreeable. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  necessity 
for  a  quorum  call  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  now  operating  on  the  time 
which  will  be  equally  divided,  and  we 
shall  make  whatever  concessions  of  time 
as  are  necessary  m  order  to  accommo- 
date Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
available  time  is  to  be  equally  divided, 
there  will  be  21  minutes  available  on 
each  side. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  efforts  to  secure  better  farm 
price  support  legislation  during  this  ses- 
sesion  of  Congress  have  encountered 
many  difficulties.  Different  and  at  times 
contradictory  positions  of  the  various 
farm  organizations  have  been  confusing 
to  say  the  least,  and  especially  to  those 
who  are  not  close  to  actual  farm  think- 
ing. Adding  to  the  problems  of  farm 
legislation  was  the  delay  of  a  month  or 
more  caused  by  the  filibuster  on  the 
communications  satellite  legislation. 

Vicious  and  inaccurate  attacks  on 
farm  programs  have  had  an  ad\'erse  ef- 
fect on  public  opinion  as  well  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  I  regret  to  say  that 
each  year  there  are  fewer  and  fewer 
Members  of  Congress,  who  believe  m 
price  supports.  If  this  trend  continues, 
price  supports — which*  are  practically 
the  only  protection  against  disastrously 
low  farm  prices — could  well  be  reduced 
to  completely  ineffective  levels  or 
abolished  completely. 

The  trend  so  far  as  every  other  seg- 
ment of  our  economy  is  concerned,  is 
directly  opposite.  Subsidies  and  many 
other  forms  of  assistance  and  protection 
are  being  added  for  labor  and  industry 
each  year.  I  think  I  speak  for  almost 
every  farmer,  when  I  say  that  farmers 
would  be  willing  to  go  it  alone  if  every 
other  segment  of  our  economy  were 
willing  to  do  the  same 

The  final  vote  on  this  farm  bill  will 
soon  be  taken.     Unfortunately,  I  have 


not  been  able  to  take  part  in  much  of 
the  debate  on  this  farm  bill.  At  exactly 
the  same  time  that  the  farm  bill  was 
being  discussed  and  considered  on  the 
Senate  floor,  the  Subcorrmittee  on  Agri- 
culture Appropriations  was  meeting  to 
mark  up,  or  take  final  action,  on  the 
agriculture  appropriations  bill. 

Since  I  am  the  ranking  Republican  on 
this  committee.  I  felt  it  more  neces^sary 
that  I  attend  these  important  meetings 
than  to  take  part  in  the  debate  on  this 
bill. 

The  choice  on  final  passage  of  this 
a^'nculture  bill  is  not  a  happy  one. 
There  are  many  good  provisions  in  it. 
and  many  undesirable  ones.  I  particu- 
larly regret  that  the  provisions  of  the 
feed  grain  price  support  section  are  such 
that  farmers  could  well  find  themselves 
with  exuemely  low  price  supports  for 
feed  grains  in  1964.  There  is  every  pos- 
sibility that  this  situation  can  and  will 
be  corrected  when  the  Senate- House 
conference  committee  meets  to  iron  out 
the  differences  between  this  bill  and  the 
bill  passed  by  the  House.  I  expect  to 
be  a  member  of  this  conference  com- 
mittee. 

I  am  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  wheat 
section  of  the  bill  which  embodies  the 
provisions  of  the  wheat  certificate  plan. 
A  more  simple  two-price  system — such 
as  that  advocated  by  the  Grange  for 
many  years;  by  that  fine  Congressman 
and  great  friend  of  farmers,  former  Con- 
gressman CUfford  Hope,  of  Kansas;  by 
another  distinguished  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  and  by 
me — would  be  much  better.  I  am  in 
hopes  that  the  wheat  certificate  plan, 
too.  can  be  improved  in  conference  with 
the  House. 

The  wheat  certificate  plan  provides 
for  continued  production  controls.  One 
of  the  objections  often  raised  to  it  is 
that  it  requires — as  does  the  present 
law — that  the  same  acreage  reduction 
be  applied  to  every  kind  of  wheat  in 
every  area  of  the  United  States.  It 
would  be  far  better  if  a  higher  percentage 
cut  in  acreage  were  applied  to  the  kinds 
of  wheat  in  greatest  surplus. 

This  disadvantage  is  offset  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  by  a  provision  I  was 
able  to  place  in  this  bill  permitting  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  increase  the 
acreage  of  any  kind  of  wheat  in  short 
supply.  Legislation  with  similar  pro- 
visions has  worked  well  for  Durum  wheat 
in  my  State  for  4  different  years  since 
1955.  An  increase  in  Durum  wheat  acre- 
age has  been  permitted  because  it  was 
in  very  short  supply.  I  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  these  provisions  that 
have  worked  so  well  for  Durum  wheat 
can  be  applied  just  as  effectively  to  any 
other  kind  of  wheat  which  may  be  in 
short  supply. 

With  all  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
wheat  certificate  plan,  it  is  certainly  far 
better  than  nothing  at  all  or  most  alter- 
native proposals.  Farmers  would  indeed 
be  better  off  with  no  program  at  all  than 
some  of  the  proposals  being  made  in 
Congress  for  extremely  low  price  sup- 
ports coupled  with  massive  land  retire- 
ment programs.  Such  proposals  are  not 
acceptable  to  the  vast  majority  of  farm- 
ers nor  to  the  millions  of  people  in  the 
small  towns  and  cities  who  are  closely 


associated  with  the  farmers  by  provid- 
ing vital  services  to  them. 

The  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment, in  Its  recent  report,  made  some 
startling  disclosures  regarding  the  effects 
of  their  proposal.  The  CEDs  proposal 
is  the  same  as  some  others  floating 
around  Congress.  It  would  gradually 
abolish  price  supports  and  have  the  Fed- 
eral Government  embark  upon  a  hu^^e 
land  retirement  program  The  CED  was 
frank  to  admit  that  under  its  program 
practically  one-third  of  the  farmers 
would  have  to  leave  their  farms  and  seek 
jobs  in  the  big  cities  of  this  Nation- 
many  of  which  are  already  troubled  with 
unemployment. 

The  CEID  program,  as  well  as  other 
similar  ones  for  which  bills  have  been 
introduced  in  Congress,  would  deal  a 
tragic  blow  to  rural  America. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  the  time  is  not 
far  off  when  the  leaders  of  this  Nation 
will  seek  true  and  accurate  information 
regarding  the  serious  problems  farmers 
are  facing  and  the  solutions  that  are 
necessary,  rather  than  to  listen  to  often 
phony  and  self-proclaimed  authorities 
on  agriculture. 

A  prosperous  and  solvent  agriculture 
is  as  vital  to  the  overall  economy  of  this 
Nation  now  as  it  has  been  in  years  past. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
this  bill  It  is  not  a  happy  choice  but  it 
is  far  better  than  a  negative  vote.  Be- 
lieving as  I  do  that  without  farm  price 
supports  we  would  have  a  bankrupt  agri- 
culture, and  believing  as  I  do  that  there 
is  still  some  hope  of  writing  a  better  bill 
in  the  House-Senate  conference  commit- 
tee. I  am  going  to  vote  "aye"  to  send  this 
bill  to  conference. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair*.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  Mr  President, 
yesterday  I  spoke  at  great  length  on  the 
farm  bill.  The  speech  is  carried  in  the 
Record  of  yesterday.  I  merely  wish  to 
say  now  that  I  cannot  under  any  cir- 
cumstances vote  for  the  bill  as  it  stands 
now  and  as  it  will  come  up  for  final  pas- 
sage, for  several  reasons. 

First,  in  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
there  is  completely  destroyed  the  corn 
program  in  this  country.  As  was 
E>ointed  out  yesterday  so  eloquently  by 
several  Members  of  the  Senate,  the  so- 
called  Benson  proposal  of  some  years 
ago,  which  was  objected  to  so  strenu- 
ously, of  giving  the  Secretary  discretion 
for  setting  support  prices  between  0  and 
90  percent,  as  was  said  yesterday,  has 
completely  out-Bensoned  Benson.  In 
addition  to  including  the  provision  that 
the  support  prices  on  corn  shall  be  from 
0  to  90  percent  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Secetary,  the  framers  of  the  bill  went 
further  and  provide  that  he  cannot  use 
support  prices  on  corn  if  by  so  doing  it 
will  add  anything  to  the  accumulated 
CCC  crops.  That  inevitably  means  no 
support  price  on  corn.  It  destroys  the 
corn  program.  We  in  the  corn  and  feed 
grain  area  simply  cannot  stand  for  that 
kind  of  program.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  possibly  support  the  certificate  plan 
for  wheat,  which  is  contained  in  the  bill, 
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because  it  will  inevitably  result  in  the 
dumping  cf  sui-plus  wheat  on  the  market 
in  competition  with  feed  grains  at  what- 
ever the  market  will  be.  That  will  have  a 
devastating  effect  on  prices  and  will  drive 
them  all  down  in  the  feed  grain  area. 

I  will  not  dwell  at  length  on  the  effect 
on  the  livestock  market,  because  every- 
one knows  that  as  the  price  of  feed  and 
feed  grain  goes  down  so  does  the  live- 
stock market.  Therefore,  the  effect  of 
the  bill  will  be  devastating  upon  the  live- 
stock producer  who  depends  upon  feed 
grains  for  his  prosperity. 

One  las';  thing.  Mr  President.  There 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  one  of 
the  major  objectives  behind  the  provi- 
sions that  now  exist  in  the  bill  will  be 
to  place  the  agricultural  economy  of  this 
country  in  such  a  state  of  devastation 
that  farmers  in  desperation  will  be 
forced  to  accept  the  Kcnnedy-Frccman- 
Cochrane  control  system  on  agriculture. 
which  starts  out  with  acreage  alloca- 
tions and  marketing  quotas  and  price 
distribution,  and  everything  else  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
The  freedom  of  American  agriculture 
will  be  lost  if  that  occurs.  If  this  bill 
as  it  is  V  ritten  today  goes  into  effect, 
it  will  ha\e  the  tendency  to  force  farm- 
ers, in  desperation,  into  the  controlled 
program,  because  there  will  be  no  alter- 
native fo::  them.  Therefore.  I  cannot 
under  any  circumstances  .'^upport  the 
bill  with  .my  vote,  coming  as  I  do  from 
one  of  the  greatest  agricultural  areas 
in  the  wo;id. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  wonder  whether  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  would 
yield  to  me  some  extra  time,  even  though 
i  am  on  th^  opposite  side. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  3  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recog- 
nized for  13  minutes. 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  re\iew  if  I  may,  in  this  time 
allotted  to  me.  the  reasons  why  I  belie,  e 
Senators  should  vote  against  the  agricul- 
tural bill  en  wliich  the  yeas  and  nays 
will  soon  1)6  taken.  As  one  who  has 
normally  supported  farm  bills  when  thf^y 
have  come  before  the  Senate,  and  who 
is  predispo.'cd,  of  course,  repre.'^enting  a 
great  agricultural  State — one  which  has 
been  called  frequently  the  most  agricul- 
tural State  in  the  Union — to  vote  for 
such  farm  bills.  I  would  do  so  if  I  thought 
it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  farmers  of 
America. 

Therefore  I  should  like  to  summarize 
what  I  have  to  say,  by  first,  emphasizing 
what  was  just  pointed  out  so  well  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  HirKENLOOPER  1 
that  the  corn  section  as  presently 
v.'ritten,  with  the  Ellender  amendment, 
makes  this  an  impossible  bill  as  far  as 
the  farm  economy  of  a  State  like  South 
Dakota  or  Iowa  is  concerned.  South 
Dakota,  as  do  many  other  States,  depends 
in  large  measure  on  corn  and  feed  grain 
and  livestock  for  its  income.  It  would 
be  bad  enough  if  it  were  simply  a  0  to  90 
percent  flexible  price  program  which  the 


bill  now  contains,  such  as  was  advocated 
by  Secretary  Ezra  Taft  Benson  and  Presi- 

dt-nt  Eisenhower.  Mr.  Benson  advocated 
it  with  futility.  However,  finally  he  sold 
it  to  enough  members  of  the  Democratic 
party  so  that  yesterday  by  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  the  Senate 'adopted  that  program. 
As  I  say,  it  would  be  bad  enough  if  the 
Benson  concept  of  flexible  price  supports 
h.ad  been  adopted,  but  when  the  framers 
of  the  bill  tied  to  it  the  mandate  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  he  could 
provide  no  price  support  for  corn  at  all 
if  the  level  of  such  price  support  was 
sufficient  to  attract  a  single  bushel  of 
corn  into  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, it  practically  abolishes  the  price 
supports  for  com. 

When  we  abolish  price  supports,  or 
set  them  at  a  pauperizing  level — because 
it  is  written  into  the  act  that  price 
supports  for  feed  grains  are  to  be  related 
to  price  supports  for  corn  and  price  sup- 
ports for  corn  in  turn  are  to  be  related 
solely  to  CCC  stocks  of  surplus  com — 
we  automatically  drag  down  price  sup- 
ports for  all  the  feed  grains  that  are 
raised. 

What  impact  will  that  have  on  a  corn 
farmer  in  South  Dakota.  Iowa,  or  Wis- 
consin— where  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator now  presiding  lives — or  m  any  other 
corn  or  feed  grains  State?  It  means  that 
a  farmer  who  raises  corn  cannot  sell  it 
in  the  cash  market  wiihout  going  broke. 
However,  he  has  all  that  corn.  So  he 
starts  accumulating  hogs  and  cattle  and 
livestock,  so  that  he  can  sell  the  corn 
on  the  hoof,  by  feeding  it  to  the  livestock. 
In  that  way  there  is  created  a  surplus  of 
livestock  in  America,  which  in  turn 
forces  down  hvestock  prices  in  every 
State,  thus  creating  an  insistence  on  the 
part  of  people  who  will  then  be  injured 
economically  to  provide  some  kind  of 
price  control  for  livestock. 

So  by  the  chain  reaction  of  this  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  out-Benson  Benson 
with  a  flexible  price  support,  firmly  tied 
to  the  CCC  supplies  of  corn,  forcing  price 
supports  for  corn  virtually  down  to  0. 
we  create  chaos  out  m  the  farm  area 
where  we  depend  upon  the  combination 
of  corn,  feed  grains,  and  livestock  to 
pr^iduce  a  profit  for  the  family  farmer. 
In  addition  to  that,  it  seems  to  me  this 
bill  will  perpetuate  the  surplus  problem, 
because  this  means  that  CCC  siocks  are 
going  to  be  perpetuated,  because  they 
will  not  find  an  outlet  in  the  open 
market.  There  will  also  be  no  restric- 
tions on  the  amount  of  new  corn  to  be 
produced  and  no  inducements  to  re- 
tire com  acres.  They  have  fixed  the 
sales  price  of  all  corn  at  a  price  so  high 
that  the  cash  price  of  corr,  may  not  pos- 
sibly rise  high  enough  so  that  the  Gov- 
ernment can  dispose  of  its  CCC  stocks. 
I  like  some  sections  of  the  bill.  I  be- 
lieve that  title  V  IS  exceedingly  good. 
because  it  provides  at  long  last  for  indus- 
trial uses  for  farm  products,  and  sets  up 
the  mechanism  to  do  that.  This  is  a 
section  added  to  the  bill  by  my  amend- 
ment in  committee.  Unhappily  I  will 
have  to  vote  against  that  section,  too, 
wh.en  I  vote  against  the  rest  of  the  bill. 
I  do  so  with  some  degree  of  relief,  how- 
ever, because  we  will  vote  later  this  week 
or  next  week  on  the  agricultural  appro- 
priation bill,  in  connection  with  which. 


in  cx)peration  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  iMr.  Russell],  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  :  Mr. 
Yor>iGl,  I  offered  an  amendnient  which 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  sub- 
committee to  provide  $25  million  in  cash 
to  start  a  crash  program  of  industrial 
uses  for  agricultural  products.  There- 
fore, even  though  this  legislative  bill 
should  die.  and  1  hope  it  will,  unless  it  is 
greatly  amended  in  conference,  we  will 
be  on  our  way  with  a  program  for  indus- 
trial uses  for  farm  products. 

Now  as  to  the  wheat  section.  If  noth- 
ing else  were  changed  in  the  bill  from  the 
way  in  which  it  left  our  committee,  I 
thinjc  I  could  compel  myself  to  vote  for 
the  wheat  section,  despite  the  fact  that 
my  amendment  to  offer  a  free  choice  to 
the  wheat  farmers  was  defeated.  We 
have  a  program  here  which  is  a  CCC 
program  for  wheat.  It  is  controversial. 
It  Ls  complicated  and  it  is  confusing. 
The  wheat  farmers  of  America  do  not 
clearly  understand  its  impact,  and  most 
of  the  members  of  tliC  committee  clearly 
also  do  not  understand  us  impact  upon 
the  mechanism. 

SC'  I  thought  it  would  be  well  to  have 
a  free-choice  referendum,  explain  the 
fact  5  to  the  wheat  farmers,  and  let  them 
decide  between  the  two  programs. 

What  will  they  now  confront  when 
they  vote  in  a  referendum  on  a  so-called 
muiiiprice  program?  They  will  have 
the  alternative  of  taking  that  program 
or  Lving  without  a  wheat  program  at 
all,  because  even  when  the  Cooper 
amendment  was  adopted,  it  provides 
only  a  50-percent  price  support,  and  no 
farmer  can  succeed  with  a  50-percenl 
price  support  for  wheat. 

I  submit  It  will  be  a  sorrj-  day  for  ag- 
riculture if  the  Senate  approves  this 
bill.  It  will  force  the  fanners  of  America 
to  confront  the  unhappy  prospect  next 
year  of  voting  for  a  compulsorj-  program 
of  marketing  agreements  and  produc- 
tion controls — the  so-called  Freeman- 
Coch:-ane-Kcnnedy  compulsory  fai-m 
program  as  an  alternative  to  disaster. 
Whether  or  not  they  will  select  free- 
dom \vith  economic  disaster  next  year,  or 
Uie  l-reeman-Cochrane-Kennedy  com- 
pulsory program  with  a  loss  of  freedom 
on  the  farm,  nobody  knows.  The  bill 
now  before  us  offers  the  farmer  no  more 
attractive  alternatives. 

In  doing  this,  it  seems  to  me  wc  are 
striking  against  the  whole  price  support 
concept  if  we  pass  this  bill.  It  will  not 
be  very  long  before  the  same  group  will 
be  back,  trying  to  destroy  price  supports 
for  wheat,  trying  to  destroy  the  pnce 
support  mechanism  which  is  working 
satisfactorily  for  our  southern  friends, 
with  their  southern  crops  of  rice,  pea- 
nuts, cotton,  and  tobacco,  because  this 
countiy  will  no:  remain  half  supported 
and  half  unsupported;  half  of  it  hav- 
ing a  farm  support  mechanism  that 
works,  and  half  of  it  having  a  farm  pro- 
gram that  destroys  agriculture.  I  think 
our  scuthern  friends  are  flirting  with 
disaster  if  they  beUevc  they  can  long 
continae  to  have  a  s^itisfactory  price 
sup;x):t  program  for  their  southern 
crops,  while  supporting  the  proposed 
program  which  will  destroy  the  prices 
of  crojjs  and  downgrade  the  incomes  of 
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farmers  and  ranchers  in  the  North  and 
the  Northwest, 

In  addition  to  embracing  the  Benson 
flexible  price  support  program  by  voting 
•aye"  on  the  pending  farm  bill,  the 
Senate  would  be  placing  a  stamp  of  ap- 
proval on  a  horrible  program  called  an 
adaptive  program  for  agriculture, 
which  was  issued  last  month  by  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development. 
Persons  who  are  actually  farmers  have 
universally  condemned  this  proposal.  It 
proposes  precisely  what  has  been  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  form  of  the  Ellender 
amendment's  price  supports  for  corn 
and  feed  grains.  I  read  from  page  44  of 
that  CED  report : 

For  several  reasons  if  is  imporUnt  that 
price  supports  be  moved  to  levels  that,  if 
wrong,  will  be  low  rather  than  high. 

It  is  indeed  significant  that  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development  rec- 
ommends that  if  mistakes  are  to  be  made 
they  shall  be  paid  for  out  of  the  income 
of  the  farmers. 

As  I  tried  to  learn  who  is  behind  this 
report,  I  began  to  realize  that  it  con- 
tains a  direct,  frontal  attack  upon  the 
farmer.    Let  me  state  some  of  the  names 
of  the  so-called  agricultural  experts  who 
wrote  the  report.    Among  them  are  our 
former  colleague  from  Connecticut,  Bill 
Benton,  chairman  of  the  board  of  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica,  a  man  having  no 
farm  background :  James  B.  Conant,  for- 
mer   president   of    Harvard   University: 
Philip    L.    Graham,    president    of    the 
Washington    Post    Co,:    Paul    Hoffman, 
head    of    the     Fund    for    the    Repub- 
lic:      Eric       Johnston,       president       of 
the  Motion  Picture  Association  of  Amer- 
ica:  David  Lilienthal,  chairman  of  the 
board    of    Development    and    Resources 
Corp.:  Stanley  Marcus,  president  of  the 
Neiman-Marcus   Co.,    whose    experience 
with  agriculture  has  been  that  his  store 
has  provided  a  number  of  suits  for  Agri- 
cultural   Department    friends    of    Billie 
Sol    Estes:    Ed    Pauley,    chairman    and 
president    of     Pauley     Petroleum     Co.: 
Harry  Scherman,  chairman  of  the  board 
of   Book   of   the   Month   Club — what    a 
farm  expert  he  has  turned  out  to  be; 
James  M.  Symes,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  a  railroad 
which   does  not  even   run  through   the 
Farm  Belt:  it  runs  through  the  eastern 
section  of  the  counti-y 

The  list  also  includes  Theodore  O. 
Yntema,  chairman  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  I  suppose 
he  may  know  something  about  Ford 
motor  cars  and  export  policies,  but  he 
knows  very  little  about  the  agricultural 
problems  confronting  the  farmers  of 
America.  I  suspect  his  knowledge  about 
building  a  good  farm  program  is  no  more 
and  no  less  than  the  knowledge  the 
average  farmer  has  on  how  to  build  a 
Ford  automobile, 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  entire  list  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development  on  the  subject  of  the  re- 
duction of  price  supports  for  farmers, 
because  this  committee  of  city  advisers 
wants  to  force  the  grain  price  and  the 
wheat  price  and  all  support  prices  down 
to  the  barest  minimum. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Bo.^RD   OF   Trustees   ^>f   the   Committxk  for 
Economic  Development 
chairman 
Theodore  V    Houser,  director.  Sears.  Roe- 
buck. &  Co. 

VICE    CHAIRMEN 

Marion  B    Fo'.som    Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

Fredericlc  R.  Kappel.  chairman.  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

Fred  Lazarus,  Jr.,  chairman  of  board,  Fed- 
erated Department  Stores,  Inc. 

Philip  D.  Reed.  New  York,  N.Y. 

William  C   Stolk,  chairman,  American  Can 

Co.  _.    „ 

Frazar  B  Wilde,  chairman  of  board.  Con- 
necticut Life  Insurance  Co. 

TREASURER 

Thomas  Roy  Jones,  vice  chairman,  Schlixm- 

berger.  Ltd. 

MEMBERS 

F  W   Ackerman,  chairman,  the  Greyhound 

Corp. 

Curl  E  Allen,  vice  president,  General  Mo- 
tors Corp. 

James  L  Allen,  senior  partner  and  chair- 
man, executive  committee,  Booz,  Allen  & 
Hamilton. 

Frank  Altschul,  New  York,  N.Y. 
O    Kelley  Anderson,  president,  New  Eng- 
land Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Robert  B  Anderson,  partner,  Carl  M.  Loeb. 
Rhoades  >.t  Co. 

Georce  S.  Armstrong,  chairman,  George  S. 
Armstrong  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Lloyd  L  Austin,  chairman,  Security  First 
National  Bank. 

JervisJ    Babb,  New  York,  N.Y. 
John   A    Barr,   chairman  of   board,   Mont- 
gomery Ward  &  Co. 

S  D  Bechtel,  chairman  of  board,  Bechtel 
Corp. 

William  S  Beinecke.  president,  the  Sperry 
&  Hutchinson  Co. 

8   Clark  Beise.  president.  Bank  of  America. 
Elliott   V.   Bell,  chairman,  executive  com- 
mittee. McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

William  Benton,  chairman  of  board,  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica,  Inc. 

John  D  Blggers,  chairman,  finance  com- 
mittee.   Libbey-Owens-Ford   Glass   Co. 

Sarah  G  Blanding,  president,  Vassar  Col- 
lege. 

Joseph  L  Block,  chairman  of  board,  In- 
land Steel  Co. 

Roger  M.  Blough,  chairman  of  board. 
United  States  Steel  Corp. 

Harold  Boeschensteln,  president,  Owens- 
Corning  Fiberglas  Corp. 

Marvin  Bower,  managing  director,  McKln- 
sey  &  Co  .  Inc. 

W.  Harold  Brenton,  president,  Brenton 
Cos.,  Inc. 

Edgar  M  Bronfman,  president,  Joseph  E. 
Seagram  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Howard  S.  Bunn,  vice  chairman.  Union 
Carbide    Corp 

John  L.  Burns.  New  York,  N.Y. 
Jack    K     Busby,    president,    Pennsylvania 
Power  &   Light  Co 

Thomas  D.  Cabot,  chairman  of  board. 
Cabot  Corp. 

James  V  Carmlchael.  president,  Scrlpto, 
Inc. 

Rafael  Carrion,  Jr.,  president.  Banco  Pop- 
ular de  Puerto  Rico. 

Edward  W.  Carter,  president,  Broadway- 
Hale  Stores.  Inc. 

Hung  Wo  Chlng,  president,  Aloha  Air- 
lines. Inc 

Walker  L  Clsler,  president,  the  Detroit 
Edison  Co 

Paul  F  Clark   chairman  of  the  board,  John 
Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
S.  Bayard  Colgate,  New  York.  N.Y. 


Emillo  G.  Collado,  vice  president.  Standard 
Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey) 

James  B.  Conant,  New  York,  NY, 

Fairfax  M,  Cone,  chairman,  executive  com- 
mittee. Foote.  Cone  &  Belding,  Inc 

John  T.  Connor,   president,  Merck   &   Co,, 

Inc.  ^ 

John  E,  Corette,  president.  Montana  Power 

Co. 

H,  H,  Corey,  chairman  of  the  board,  Geo 

A.  Hormel  &  Co. 

Gardner  Cowles.  president  and  editor, 
Cowles  Magazines  &   Broadca.stlng,  Inc. 

Mark  W.  Cresap.  Jr  president,  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corp 

John  P.  Cunningham,  chairman,  executive 
committee,  Cunningham  &  Walsh,  Inc. 

Charles  E,  Daniel,  chairman,  Daniel  Con- 
struction Co. 

Donald  K,  David,  vice  chairman,  the  Ford 

Foundation. 

Paul  L.  Davles,  chairman   of  board,   FMC 

Corp. 

Nathanael  V.  Davis,  president.  Aluminium. 

Ltd. 

Donald  C.  Dayton,  president,  Dayton's. 

William  C.  Decker,  chairman.  Corning 
Glass  Works. 

George  S.  Dinwiddle,  chairman.  New 
Orleans  Public  Service.  Inc. 

Wesley  M  Dixon,  chairman  of  board.  Con- 
tainer Corp.  of  America. 

Robert  W.  Dowling.  president.  City  In- 
vesting Co. 

Charles  E.  Ducommun,  president,  Ducom- 
mun  Metals  &  Supply  Co. 

Frederick  W.  Ecker,  chairman  of  board. 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Robert  W.   Elsasser,   New  Orleans,  La. 

Charles  W.  Engelhard,  chairman  and  presi- 
dent, Englehard  Industries.  Inc. 

Jewett    T.    Flagg.     president,    Flagg-Utlca 

Corp. 

Ralph  E.  Flanders,  Washington,  D.C. 

Ralph  G.  I'ollls,  chairman  of  board,  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  of  California. 

Lamar  Fleming,  Jr.,  chairman  of  board, 
Anderson,  Clayton  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Marlon   B.   Folsom,  Eastman   Kodak    Co. 

John  M.  Fox,  executive  vice  president. 
United  Fruit  Co. 

Fred  C.   Foy,   chairman.  Koppers  Co  ,   Inc. 

David  L.  Francis,  president,  Princess  Coals, 

Inc. 

Gaylord  A,  FYeeman,  Jr.,  vice  chairman,  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago. 

Walter    D     Ftiller,    the    Curtis    Publishing 

Co, 

Paul  S,  Gerot    president    the  Pillsbury  Co. 

Philip  L.  Graham,  pre.sidcnt  the  Wash- 
ington Post  Co. 

Lincoln  Grles.  executive  vice  president,  the 
May  Department  Stores  Co, 

Joseph  Grlesedleck,  president,  FalstafI 
Brewing  Corp, 

Gabriel  Hauge,  vice  chairman  of  the  board. 
Manufacturers   Hanover   Trust  Co 

Ben  W  Helnemaii.  chairman,  Chicago  & 
North  Western  Railway  Co, 

H.  J.  Heinz,  II,  chairman,  H    J    Heinz  Co 

Robert  Heller,  chairman,  Rol)ert  Heller  & 
Associates,  Inc. 

J.  V.  Herd,  chairman,  America  Fore  Insur- 
ance Group. 

William  A    Hewitt,  president,  Deere  &  Co 

David  G,  Hill,  president,  Pittsburgh  Plate 
Glass  Co. 

Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  president,  the  Houston 
Post. 

Paul   G.   Hoffman,  Pasadena,   Calif. 

Theodore  V.  Houser.  director.  Sears,  Roe- 
buck &  Co. 

J.  C.  HuUett.  i>reside!it,  Hartford  Fire  In- 
surance Co. 

G,  W.  Humphrey,  chairman,  the  M  A. 
Hanna  Co. 

Porter    M     Jarvis,    president.    Swift    (^-    Co 

Alvln  R  Jennings,  managing  partner  and 
chairman,  executive  committee,  Lybrand, 
Ross  Bros    &  Montgomery, 
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Ralph  B    Johnson,  president,  tiie  Hawaiian 
Electric  Co  ,  Ltd, 

Norrls    O.    Johnson,    vice    president,    First 
National  City  Bank. 

Eric   Johnston,    president.    Motion    Picture 
Association  of  America.  Inc. 

Thomas  Roy  Jones,  vice  chairman,  Schlum- 
berger.  Ltd 

Frederick  R    Kanpel.  chairman,  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

J.    W'ard    Kleener,    president,    the    B     F 
Goodrich  Co. 

Charles  H    Kellstadt.  Sears.  Roebuck  .<v:  Co 
James    M.    Kemper,    Jr.    president,    C  m- 
mc-rce  Trust  Co. 

Charles  N   Kimball,  president.  Midwest  Re- 
search Institute. 

Lawrence   A.   Klmpton,   director.  Standard 
Oil  Co   (Indiana) , 

Donald   P    Klrcher,    president,    the    Singer 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Robert    J.    Kleberg,    Jr.    president,    King 
Ranch,  Inc. 

Sigurd    S.    Larmon.    chairman    of    board, 
Young  &  Rubicam.  Inc. 

Roy  E.  Larsen.  chairmar,     executive    com- 
mittee. Time.  I    c 

Fred  Lazarus.  Jr  .  chairman  of  board    Fed- 
erated Department  Stores.  Inc 

Ralph    Lazarus,    president     Federated    De- 
partment Su.ires,  liic 

David   LiUentl^ai,   chairman   cf    b«,iard.   De- 
velopment &  Resources  0-:)rp, 

James  A  Linen,  III,  president.  Time,  Inc 
E,    A-    Locke,    Jr  ,    president.    Union    Tank 
Car  Co 

Roy  O    Lucks    presldeiit.  California  Pack- 
ing Corp. 

Franklin   J    Landing    chairman    of    lx>ard. 
Jewel  Tea  Co    Inc 

Thomas  B    McCabe,  cliairman,  Scott  Paper 
Co 

L   F   McCollum,  president,  Continental  Oil 
Co 

Nell  H    McElroy.  chairman,  Procter  &  Gam- 
ble Co. 

Ralph  McGUl,  publisher,  the  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution. 

Earl    M.    McGowin,    vice    president     W.    T. 
Smith  Lumber  Co. 

Frank   L.    Magee.    chairmar.    of    the   board, 
Aluminum  Co  of  America. 

Stanley  Marcus,  president,  Neiman-Marcus 
Co. 

J.  Wlllard  Marriott,  president.  Hot  Shoppes. 
Inc. 

Joseph    A     Martino,    president.    National 
Lead  Co. 

Oscar  G   M.iver   Jr  ,  president,  Oscar  Mayer 
ii  Co. 

H.  Talbot  Mead,  vice  president,  finance,  the 
Mead  Corp. 

Edwin     B.     Melssner      Jr  .     president.     St. 
Louis  Car. 

John     F.     Merriam.     chairman.     Northern 
Natural  Gas  Co. 

J.  Irwin  Miller,  chairman.  Cummins  Eiiglne 
Co. 

Don  G,  Mit'  hei:    New  Y.,rk   N  Y 
Maurice    B     Mitchell,    president.    Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,  Inc 

C,  G    Mortimer,  chairman.  General   Foods 
Corp. 

William    B     Murphy,    president,    Campbell 
Soup  Co 

Clarence  J    Myers,  director.  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

Robert    R.    Nathan,    president,    Robert    R 
Nathan  Associates.  Inc 

Alfred   C    Neal.   president.   Committee  for 
Economic   Development. 

Isidore  Newman,  II.  president,  City  Stores 
Co. 

I.  Wil.con  Newman,  chairman  of  board,  Dun 
ti  Brudstreet,  Inc, 

Albert   L    Nickerson,   chairman    of   board, 
Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co  ,  Inc. 

Aksel  Nielsen,  chairman,  the  Title  Guaran- 
ty Co. 


Herman   C    Nolen,  president    McKesson  & 
Robblns,  Inc. 

James   F    Gates,   Jr  ,   president,   the   Equi- 
table  Life   Assurance   Society. 

Robert  S   Oelman,  chairman  and  president, 
the  National  Cash  Register  Co. 

William  F   Oliver,  j^resldent    tlie  American 
SuL'ur  Refining  Co 

Nathaniel    A,    Owlngs.    partner,   Skldmore, 
Owings   &   Merrill. 

H     Bruce    Palmer,    president,    the    Mutual 
Beiipflt    Life   Insurance   Co 

DeWltt  J.  Paul     vice  cliairman.  Beneficial 
Finance    Co. 

Eklwin  W.  Pauley,  chairman  and  president, 
Painey  Peirr.ieum,  \i\Q . 

M-  'r'..=   B    Pendleton,  president,  Pendleton 
To'il   Ir:du6trleE.   Inc. 

John    A,   Perkins,    president.   University   of 
Delaware 

Howard    C     Petersen,    president     Fideiity- 
Philadelphia  Tru-t  Co. 

C    Wrede  Petersmeyer.  president,  Corinthi- 
an  Broadcasting   Corp. 

Donald  C,  Power,  chairman  of  board.  Gen- 
eral   Telephone   &    Elecfonics    Corp. 

Philip  D    Reed    New  York.  NY 

Richards  S    Reynolds.  Jr  .  president    Reyn- 
olds Metals  Co. 

Janie.-  D,  Robinson.  Jr..  chairman  of  board, 
the   First   National   Bank  of   Atlanta. 

Kmsey  M    Robinson,  chairman,  the  Wash- 
ington Water  Power  Co, 

Frederick  Roe,  partner.  Stein  Roe  &  Farn- 

hani 

Gei.irge  Romney.  vice  chairman.  American 

M..tors  C-.irp 

William     M.     Roth,     chairman     of     board. 
Pacific  National  Life  Assurance  Co 

George    Russell     exc^cutive    vice    president. 
General  Motors  Cfjrp 

Stuart   T,   Saunders,   president,   Norfolk   & 
Western  Railway   Co 

Harry  Scherman,  cliairman  of  board.  Book- 
of-the-MonUi  Club,  Inc, 

Eilery    Sedgwick,    Jr,,    president.    Medusa 
Portland  Cement  Co 

Leon    Shim.kin,    chairman    of    the    board 
Simon  &  Schuster,  Inc 

Neil  D  Skinner,  president.  HofTman  Spe- 
cialty Manufacturing  Corp 

DiJnald  C  Slichter.  president  Northwest- 
ern Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

George  F.  Smith.  Johnson  &  Johnson. 

S.  Abbot  Smith,   president.   Thomas   Stra- 

han  Co. 

John  L    S    Snead    Jr.  president.   Chicago 

Express,  Inc 

John  I  Snyder  Jr  ,  chairman  and  presi- 
dent. U.S.  Industries,  Inc. 

H   Christian  Sonne.  New  York,  N  Y, 
Philip   Sporn,    chairman,    system   develop- 
ment   committee,    American    Electric    Power 

Co  ,  Inc, 

Robert  C  Sprague,  chairman  of  board, 
Sprague  Elei^tric  Co. 

Allan  Sprout,  Kentfleld.  Calif 

Frank  Stanton,  president,  Columbia  Broad- 
ca-sting  System.  Inc 

J  E,  Wallace  Sterling,  president,  Stanford 
University. 

Edgar  B  Stern,  Jr  ,  president.  WDSU 
Broadcasting  Corp. 

William  C    Stolk,  chairman.  American  Can 

Co 

Alexander  L  Scott,  vice  president  and 
comptroller,  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co. 

Julius  A  Stratton,  president.  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology. 

Anna  Lord  Strauss,  New  York,  NY. 

Frank  L  Sulzberger,  chairman  of  board, 
Enterprise  Paint  Manufacturing  Co. 

J  M  Symes.  chairman,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Co. 

H  Gardiner  Symonds,  chairman,  Tennes- 
see Gas  Transmission  Co. 

Charles  P  Taft,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

C.  A  Tatum,  Jr  ,  president,  Dallas  Power  ii 
Light  Co. 

Wayne  C.  Taylor,  Washington,  D.C. 


Frank      .».       Theis.       president .      Simonds- 
Shieids-Theis  Grain  Co. 

J    Cameron  Thomson    retired  chairman  of 
the    board.    Northwest    Bar. corporation 

C.  E.  Thwaite,  Jr..  charman  of  board    Trust 
Co.  of  Georgia. 

H.  C.  Turner,  Jr.  preside.!.  Turner   Con- 
struction Co. 

Arthur  B.  Van  Buskirk    -ire  presider.-    T 
Mellon  &  Sons. 

Sidney    J.    Weinberg,    partner     Goldman, 
Sachs  &  Co. 

Leo    D.    Welch,    chairmaa    of    the    board, 
Standard  OU  Co.  ( New  Jersey  \ . 

Herman  B.  Wells,   president.  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. 

J.    Huber    Wetenhall.    president     National 
Dairy  Producus  Corp 

Walter  H    Wiieeler.  Jr     chairman.  Pltney- 
Bowes,  Inc. 

Ersklne  N.  White    president    Ntw   England 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co 

Frazar   B.    Wilde,   chairman    of   tlie   board. 
Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Co. 

A.    L.    Williams,    president.    International 
Btisiness  Machines  Corp 

Walter  Williams,  chairman  of  bvj.i.rd,  Con- 
tinental, Inc, 

O.  Meredith  Wilson    president.  University 
of  Minnesota. 

Walter   W.  Wilson,  partner    Morgan  Stan- 
ley &  Co 

Theodore    O     Yntema,    chairman,    finance 
committee.  Ford  Motor  Co. 

J.   D.    ZtUertaach.   chairman   of   the   board, 
Crown  Zellerbach  Corp 

Mr    MUNDT.     Mr.  President.  I  think 
this  committee  is  comprised  of  well-mo- 
tivated men.     They  surely  know  some- 
thmgr   about    their   own   busmesses   and 
about  foreign  trade.    But  if  they  do  not 
know  any  more  about  trade  than  they 
know  about  farming,  I  would  look  with 
a  laundiced  eye  upon  what  they  wDuid 
recommend      about      trade      expansion. 
They  also  issue  reports  on  the  economy 
and  the  literacy  of  America:  they  com- 
ment on   the   guidance  of  metropoiiian 
p roups;  but  none  of  them  lives  on  a  farm 
or  has  an  agricultural  background.    Yet 
we  are  being  asked  to  vote  for  a  farm 
program  which  incorporates  in  the  corn 
ai:id  feed  gram  section  the  precise  rec- 
ommendations   of    the    Committee    for 
Economic  Development  on  "an  adaptive 
program    for    agriculture"    which    was 
published   by   the  Committee   for   Eco- 
nomic Development  last  month,  and  m 
which  they  themselves  say  that  if  it  is 
adopted,  2  million  American  farmers  will 
be  diiven  of!  the  farm.     That  seems  to 
be  the  best  answer  as  to  what  is  wrong 
with  their  farm  program  recommenda- 
tions. 

I  prefer  to  go  along  with  the  disim- 
puished  Senator  from  Minnesota  :Mr 
Humphrey],  who  said,  when  we  debated 
the  same  issue  some  time  ago.  some- 
thing which  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
subscribe  to  today,  because  m  that  state- 
ment made  on  the  Senate  floor  on 
March  7,  1956.  Senator  Humphrey  said, 
speaking  of  the  Benson  philosophy: 

Let  me  say  right  now  that  it  has  been 
Secretary  Benson's  philosophy  of  cheap  feed 
that  has  brought  on  cheap  hogs  and  cheap 
beef  and  thrown  the  greatest  income -pro- 
ducing segments  of  otir  agriculture  InUi  a 
tailspln.  That  was  testified  to  again  and 
aj^ain  in  the  Senate  committee  hearings 
When  cheap  feed  is  available  there  will  be 
cheap  hogs  and  cheap  cattle  And  let  me 
hasten  to  add  that  it  Is  cheap  hogs  and 
cheap  beef  to  the  producer,  not  to  the  con- 
sumer. 
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My  friends,  that  is  just  a  few  short 
years  ago  when  the  Senator  from  Mln- 
nesoU  was  caatigating  Secretary  Benson 
for  proposing  Just  what  the  Ellender 
amendment  will  now  do.  In  that  debate 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  told  the 
Senate  in- talking  about  the  Benson  scare 
philosophy  of  surpluses: 

In  order  to  n^eet  thla  so-culled  nujustrous 
problem,  It  haa  a«niii  embraced  a  fallacious 
economic  phlloeophy— the  same  economic 
prtvcllcea  that  were  tried  and  that,  failed,  in 
ti'.o  d;iys  of  unemployment  In  the  early  t-lur- 
1108.  "h^e  Idea  that  by  reducing  prices,  pro- 
ducUon  win  be  reduced  und  thereby  ngrl- 
culture's  income  problems  will  b«  solved 
Is  ft  throwback  to  a  repudiated  pollticul- 
economlc  formula  that  was  tried  on  otlu-r 
surpluses  a  generation  ago. 

Mr,  President.  I  agreed  with  that  state- 
ment in  1956  and  I  agree  with  it  today. 
We  cannot  repudiate  Mr,  Benson  in  one 
speech  and  then  embrace  him  with  sup- 
port of  this  amendment  if  we  hope  to 
maintain  a  sound  economic  farm  indu.s- 

try, 

Mr.  President,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
(Mr.  Ellender!  stated  on  February  23, 
1956.  in  the  debate  on  the  farm  bill,  wiUi 
respect  to  Mr.  Benson's  program: 

To  be  frank,  Mr  President,  I  could  mt  In 
good  conscience  support  the  Secretary  of 
Agricultures  farm  program  and  siiU  lock 
th.e  farmers  of  America  straight  In  the  face. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  support  the 
present  farm  bill  which  is  the  Benson 
Committee  for  Economic  Development 
program  of  ruination  and  return  to 
South  Dakota  and  look  our  corn,  small 
grain,  and  hvestock  producers  in  the 
face.  I  hope  many  others  will  join  me 
in  opposing  this  ill-conceived  farm  bill. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  May  I  have  1  more 
minute? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  cannot  afTord  it. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
time  of  the  Ser.ator  from  South  Dakota 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  farm  bill  that  tlie  Senate  is  about 
to  vote  on  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  improve- 
ment over  existing  law. 

Although  the  bill  has  five  titles,  cover- 
ing land  use  adjustment.  Public  Law  480. 
credit,  industrial  u.«;es,  and  feed  prain.s 
and  wiieat,  most  of  the  debate  and  in- 
terest has  been  devoted  to  the  commodity 
section. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Senate  acted 
favorably  upon  provisions  affecting  feed 
grains  and  wheat,  which,  in  my  estima- 
tion, were  extremely  desirable,  beneficial. 
and  realistic  not  only  from  the  stand- 
point of  providing  farmers  with  a  sta- 
bility of  income  but  also  from  the  stand- 
point of  protecting  the  taxpayers  of  this 
Nation. 

In  the  case  of  wheat,  the  bill  provides 
for  a  minimum  quota  of  1  billion  bushel.^, 
wliich  would  replace  the  existing  55  mil- 
hon  minimum  acre  provision  now  in  the 
law.  It  IS  this  minimum  acreage  provi- 
sion which  has  contributed  mo.^t  to  the 
accumulation  of  the  huge  surplu.^es  \n 
Government  hands  which  are  neither 
necessary  nor  desirable.    By  the  enact- 


ment of  this  one  provision  alone.  I  feel 
that  the  Senate  will  net  wisely.  In  addi- 
tion, however,  the  SoiuUo  m  accepting 
the  wheat  provislon.s  will  have  moved  a 
long  way,  not  only  in  reducing  the  huge 
surpluses  that  now  exist,  but  also  In  pro- 
viding wheat  farmers  with  Uic  means 
whereby  their  income  can  be  improved 
immea.'-urably 

Mr  President,  a  realistic  program  Is 
beneflcial  to  farmers  as  well  as  to  the 
Nation  n.s  a  whole  and.  In  my  opinion, 
the  provislon.s  a>  tliey  relate  to  wheat  are 
verv  reallsUc 

In  the  case  ol  feed  grains,  the  Sen- 
at.\  becau.se  of  the  practicalities  of  leg- 
islative life,  lias  accepted  the  substitute 
which  I  proposed  m  lieu  of  the  original 
program  as  contained  In  S.  3225.  It  Is 
my  firm  conviction  that  the  feed  grain 
program  passed  by  the  Senate  in  May 
was  much  more  desirable  in  every  way. 
That  program  put  it  squarely  up  to 
farmers  themselves  to  decide  whether 
they  wished  to  accept  strict  controls, 
coupled  with  high  price  supports,  or  no 
controls  with  so-called  free  market 
price  supports.  The  route  which 
farmers  were  to  take  would  have  been 
decided  in  a  referendum,  and  strict  con- 
trols would  have  gone  mto  effect  only 
if  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  had  voted 
in  favor  of  them. 

Since  it  is  impossible  to  reenact  this 
program,  I  chose  the  alternative  which. 
in  niy  c.<^timation,  provided  both  farmers 
and  taxpayers  with  the  greatest  pro- 
tection. Under  this  proposal,  price  sup- 
ports for  corn  will  be  set  at  between 
0  and  90  percent  of  parity  and  at 
such  a  level  that  will  assure  no  increase 
in  the  Government  stocks  of  corn.  Price 
supports  for  other  feed  grains  may  be 
set  in  relation  to  corn. 

Under  no  circumstances  can  any  con- 
trols    be     imposed     on     feed     grains. 
Farmf^rs  are  a.ssured  of  complete  free- 
dom from  Government  Intervention  in 
the  production  of  feed  grains.    That  is 
what  many  Senators  on  the  other  side 
of  tiie  aisle  de.sired;  and  if  this  bill  is 
enacted  mto  law.  that  is  what  they  will 
get.     The    taxpayers   are   assured    Uiat 
Government  expenditures  for  the  sup- 
port of  feed  grains  will  be  minimized. 
This  program  will  go  into  effect  in  1964. 
In  tlie  meantime,  for  1963  I  proposed 
an  extension  for  the  third  time  of  the 
so-called  temporary  feed-grain  program. 
I  did  this  reluctantly,  because  of  the 
excessive  cost  of  the  program.    In  1961 
this  so-called   temporary  program  cost 
$825  million      In  1962.  it  is  expected  to 
cost     slightly     in     excess     of     $1     bil- 
liorr.     It   is   anticipated   that   the   total 
reduction  in  production  below  that  m 
1960  will  amount  altogether  to  about  950 
million  bushels  of  feed  grams  for  the 
2 -year   peiiod.     It   is   my   fervent   hope 
that   the    extension   of   this   temporary 
program  for  1963  will  result  in  a  further 
substantial  reduction  in  production. 

If  this  occurs,  feed-grain  producers  in 
1964  will  move  into  a  new  program,  with 
sttx^ks  of  feed  grains  at  a  much  more 
reasonable  level,  and  at  about  the  same 
that  existed  in  1956.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  coupled  with  the  in- 
creased feeding  rate,  as  well  as  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  animals  to  be 
fed,   it   is  my   feeling   that   feed-grain 


producers  will  bo  up(  rating  under  very 
desirable  conditions,  with  the  likelihood 
that  farm  Income  may  be  improved  im- 
measurably over  that  at  pre.sont. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bill  was  de- 
signed to  ^'.ive  feed -grain  producers  the 
complete  freediMn  they  so  earnestly 
desire,  but  at  the  same  tune  to  provide 
for  a  maximum  level  of  income  protec- 
tion for  farmers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR.  Tiio 
time  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  hns 
yielded  to  himself  has  expired 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  Mr.  PresideiU,  1 
yield  myself  1  mort^  minute 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Tlie 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  lecogni/cd  lor 
1  more  minute. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Pre.sldonf,  in 
my  estimation,  the  enactn^.ent  of  this 
bill  will  result  in  a  realistic  program 
for  feed  graln.s  and  wheat  that  will 
reverse  the  trend  of  the  previous  pro- 
grams tmder  which  the  Government  ac- 
cumulated huge  stocks  of  tlie.se  commod- 
ities. 

This  is  extremely  important,  for  I 
feel  that  when  the  taxpayers  are  pro- 
tected, we  also  protect  all  farm  pro- 
grams. I  think  it  has  become  evident 
that  unless  this  is  accoir.plishcd,  all  farm 
programs  may  well  fall  by  the  wayside. 
Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  it  fair 
to  say  that,  on  the  one  hand,  farm  in- 
come will  be  protected,  and,  on  the  other, 
taxpayers  m  time  will  be  relieved  of  the 
heavy  burden  of  the  excessive  Govern- 
ment expenditures  cxi)e!ienccd  in  past 
years  in  ."supporting  the  price  of  these 
commodities.  Furthermore,  in  my  opin- 
ion the  Senate  has  acted  to  save  all 
farm  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  ti^e 
Record,  in  connection  with  my  remark.s. 
an  analysis  of  the  bill. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Committee  om 
acricultvrk  and  forestrt. 

August  22.  19€2.     « 

Short  Explanation  or  H  R    12391    a.s  Passed 
BY   THE  Senate    (Indkattng   .\%!r.-;:!Mi  nt- 
to  the  Committee  AMENDMi:>rT  Agru  p  i 
BY  THE  Senate) 

H.R.  13391.  M  amended  by  the  S«n»te.  con-    .^ 
aisu  oX  Ave  titles  providing  for— 

rrruc  i — lamo  use  adjustment 
1.  Permanent  admlnlBtratlon  or  Uie  agri- 
cultural conservation  iirour.nm  on  n  natlontil 
basis. 

a.  Payments  to  producers  under  lonR-tcrm 
agreements  (not  to  exceed  15  years)  to  con- 
serve and  develop  soU.  water,  forest,  wildlife, 
and  recreation  resources.  Appropriations 
are  restricted  to  $10  million  annually. 

3.  Loans  to  State  and  local  public  agen- 
cies to  carry  out  land  utilization  plan.s. 

4.  Amendments  to  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act  providing. 
among  other  things,  for  Federal  participa- 
tion In  Installation  costs  for  rrcre.aion  pur- 
poses and  In  land  costs  for  public  fish,  uild- 
Ule,  and  recreation  purposes. 

title  n ^PUBLIC  LAW  4  80 

Long-term  supply  contracts  with  the 
private  trade  and  other  amer.dments  of  title 
rV  of  Public  Law  480    83d  Congress. 

title   III    (SUBTITLE   A I —FEED    GRAIN    PROGRAM 


1.  Extension  of  the  special  feed  grain  pro- 
gram to  the  1963  crop.     Price  support  would 


not  be  llmiicd  ii  the  oormiil  pn>ductlon  of 
the  1963  luTi'ujte  (YounK  of  North  Dakota 
ftiK'-iulmeni  I  PriKlucern  would  b«  required 
t<i  !  ,k(>  iipproprUile  ero«U)n  control  measures 
t)!i  dive  ted  acres  (Mundt  amendment). 

2.  Etipctlvc  with  the  1964  crop,  the  sup- 
jKirt  price  for  corn  would  be  nt  such  level. 
not  exeeedlnK  90  percent  of  parity,  u«  will 
n  t  increase  t'CC  stoclcs;  other  feed  Rriiln 
,1  .;>;niri  would  be  dl.scietlonary  at  up  to  90 
p«'neiil  of  piinty.  and  the  Serretury  is  dl- 
rerted  U>  submit  any  new  feed  Krulii  leKlnln- 
11., M  he  deems  ileslruble  to  the  next  CotiKress 
(P;, lender  umenclmcnii  KITecilve  with  the 
19  14  crop  the  mu.lnuiin  CCC"  corn  and  feed 
K'ruin  resale  price  for  unre.mrlcled  u-"**  would 
be  0.'>  percent  nf  parlly  plan  reasonable 
carryinj;  rharges  lUlrkseii  ninendnienl  a.s 
niodined  bv  Ellender  proiiosaM  Effective  on 
e-  I  -tiiHvii  leed  Rrams  covild  be  made  avnll- 
,ii.,c  a'  prices  m  the  public  interest  to  milk 
]'!  >tlu<'<'ra  t  ■  a.v.Mi-e  an  acleqviate  supply  of 
ini'.k  free  fron\  radioactive  fallout  contam- 
ination  (Proxmlre  amendment). 

TITLE    HI     'Sl-BTITI.E    Bi — WHFAT    PROGRAM 

The  marketing  quota  prot,;ram  would  l>e 
revised  to  provide  for  more  effective  controls 
and  for  an  acreage  diversion  program  with 
payments  for  the  first  3  years  of  diversion 
A  marketing  certificate  plan  under  which 
noncertlflcated  wheat  would  be  supported  at 
a  level  determined  after  consideration  of  it."s 
feed  value  and  world  price,  and  certificated 
wheat  would  be  sujnjorted  at  between  65 
and  90  percent  of  parity.  Certificates  would 
be  Issued  to  producers  for  all  wheat  con- 
sumed domestically  f'^r  food  and  such  part 
of  the  exports  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  would  carry  out  the  price  and  Income 
objectives  of  the  bill.  If  m.irketmg  quotas 
were  disapproved  by  priKiucers  the  support 
level  would  be  50  percent  "f  parity  i  Cooper 
amendment).  Under  tl-.e  diversion  program. 
erosion  control  could  be  required  when  pay- 
ments were  made  (Mundt  amendment). 

TITl.r    IV — GENERAL 

1.  Farmers  Home  Administration  loans  for 
recreational  facilities  and  .-^wers 

2.  An  increase  ifrom  |10  million  to  $25 
million)  In  the  amount  of  direct  FHA  real 
estate  loans  for  Immediate  resale  which  can 
be  made  from  the  agricultural  credit  Insur- 
ance fund. 

3.  A  single  loan  fund  for  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration  loans,  to  include  funds 
appropriated,  borrowed,  or  repaid,  and  to  be 
nvallable  for  loans  only  as  authorized  In 
appropriation  act.*! 

4.  Congres.Kninal  policy  coiu-evnmg  use  of 
private  trade  channels  by  CCC  (Humphrey 
amendment) . 

5.  CongrMslonal  policy  favMring  use  <^f 
farmer  cooperstlvM  In  admtnif.!enng  farm 
Uw8  snd  according  them  eqtul  trec»tment 
With  tndtvldusls  (Humphrey  amendment!. 

8,  Advertising  under  cherry  marketing  or- 
ders (Hart  amendment  I 

7.  Farmers  H-^nie  .fdnuni' 1  rati.'n  l-v^ns  to 
fish  farmers  ■  Ku'.bri'.!'.?  :,nir;',dmen!  > 

TITLE     V — INDLoiniM       V  ,tS      OF     AGRICVLTVRAL 
PaoDOCTS 

Establishes  an  Acric\r.iural  Research  and 
Industrial  Use  Arimlnl."!lrati  m  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  t/i  coordniate  and 
expedite  an  expanded  research  program  on 
Industrial   uses  of   agricultxiral  commodities. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  Lo  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wi.-^h 
to  state  tiiat  it  is  difficult  for  one  to  de- 
cide how  to  vote  on  this  farm  bill.  It 
contains  many  sections  of  which  I  ap- 
prove, and  also  many  sections  of  which  I 
do  not  approve. 

However,  Mr.  President,  under  all  the 
circum.stances,  on  final  analysis  I  feel 
that  I  should  support  the  bill 


Mr.  MILLER.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  mc? 

Mr.  ELLENDER     I  yield  to  the  Stna- 
U)i'  from  Iowa, 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER        The 
Senator  from  Iowa  Is  recoRiii/ed 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana, 

Mr.  President,  the  main  reason  why 
the  Kennedy -Freeman  bill  was  defeated 
not  lonn  ago  m  Uie  House  of  Represent- 
atives was  that  it  made  it  necessary  for 
farmer.s  to  ch(M),se  between  the  lo.vs  of 
their  fi'eedom  nnd  the  loss  of  their  fiu  in.s 
Either  they  would  lose  their  freedom,  be- 
cause the  bill  would  hove  provided  \riy 
strict  controls  under  great  numbei>  of 
additional  employees  of  the  Deparimeni 
of  Agriculture,  with  price  supports,  oi , 
on  tlie  other  hand,  farmers  would  iiave 
had  no  price  supports  whatever.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  by  studies  made  at 
Iowa  State  University  that  to  remove  all 
price  supports  immediately  would  result 
in  chaos. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  published  to- 
day in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  an  article 
entitled  "Senate  Moves  To  P'orce  New- 
Feed  Law  m  1963  "  In  the  interest  of 
brevity,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  article  printed  at  this  point  m  llie 
Record, 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Senate   Moves    To   Fc^rce   New   Feed   Law   in 

1963     Bill  Wovld  Slash  Feed  Grain  Props 

IF  New  Program  Is  Not  Approved  by  Next 

Year- -CiRRE-N  r  Act  lo  Be  Extended 

Washington— The  Senate  approved  by  a 
comfortable  margin  a  proposal  that  would 
require  a  slash  In  price  supports  for  corn 
and  other  feed  grains  If  Congress  falls  to 
write  a  new  feed  grain  law  next  year 

Despite  Republican  charges  that  the  plan 
w<~uld  "put  the  farmer  in  the  p^.^or  house" 
and  hand  coercive  power  to  Agriculture 
Secretary  Freeman,  the  Senate  wrote  the 
provision  into  the  pending  farm  bill  by  a 
58-to-23  vote  Fa^oring  it  were  61  Demo- 
rrnts  and  7  Republicans;  opposed  were  3 
DenuH-rats  and  20  Republicans 

I'lie  Senate  conipleted  work  on  all  pro- 
po.-ied  amendments  lu  the  farm  bill,  but  put 
off  the  roUcall  vote  on  final  passage  until 
t>'d..y  The  bill,  the  second  the  Senate  li;Mi 
t.ickied  this  year,  would  extend  through  liXW 
the  present  inducements  to  lurmers  to  re- 
duce re««<l  grain  plantuigs  vo.unt.irUy 
Farmers  who  cut  their  corn,  sorghums  and 
b.uley  pl.inliugs  at  least  20  percent  l)el  w  the 
1<>59  CO  average  receive  price  svipports  uiid 
.icriMgo-diverMor.  p.iymeiiis 

.'K.v  the  bill  wa.5  !.rst  presented  ti.  the  Sen- 
ate the  Permanent  C  ^rn  Act,  pj^ssed  in  1958, 
would  go  back  into  effect  when  this  1- 
year  exteiiMon  of  the  voluntary  program  ex- 
pires m  1964  The  Corn  Act,  much  criticized 
as  an  'open  end"  measure  that  helped  sweli 
the  huge  gram  surpluses  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment, would  pro\ide  price  supports  without 
any  production  restraints.  Supports  would 
be  fixed  at  90  percent  of  the  average  market 
price  for  a  3-year  period,  or  66  percent  of 
parity,  whichever  is  higher.  Parity  is  the 
ratio  of  prices  farmers  receive  for  their  prod- 
ucts to  the  prices  they  pay  for  things  they 
buy 

FARM    CHIEF   WOVLD    SFTT    P.ARITY 

The  amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate 
yesterday  would.  Instead,  repeal  the  1958 
act  and  provide  that,  when  the  voluntary 
program's  extension  expired  in  1964.  the  Ag- 
riculture Secretary  fix  price  support*  for  corn 
and    other    feed    grains    anywhere    between 


srero  and  90  percent  of  parity  The  amend- 
ment specifies  that  he  would  decide  on  a 
f-upport  level  that  "will  not  result  in  In- 
creasing"  the  stocks  of  grain  lie'.d  bv  the 
GoNcrnmenis  C'.-n.modity   Credii    Cor;; 

Senator  Ellender,  Democrat,  of  L^nii.v.uia 
ehairman  of  the  Agriculture  Comn.it'.re 
and  a  champion  of  mandatory  curbs  on  feed 
pram  output,  sponsored  the  amendnie.-.t 
He  mild  he  would  have  preferred  Connrisa 
ti(  rnuc.  a  niandatory  program  but  because 
this  was  rejected  by  the  Ho\i»«  this  gun-i- 
mer  it  appears  that  the  only  alieriuaive 
leM  Is  discretionary  svipportu  "  He  said  this 
^:^;l  IS  i.di-ssary  to  prottsct  the  Oovrri.mrnt 
u,',or,si  "iir  pr!w-i>ect  of  "ui'.Unuted  }>roduc- 
lion  If  ti.f  r.'.">8  law  were  t.i  go  buck  Into 
ef'ei  t 

Tlie  Ellender  amendment  was  iicv.a;  y 
i>fi  |t((i  !  •:  a  \";rr  \'te  with  only  a  few 
.'-(■:. ;.'o'rs  ;rcfe!^.t  RepubUcans,  who  BSld 
ti.rv  w.:t  ',  ;  ':pM  unaware  by  this  move. 
later  filed  a  mution  t<^  recor.sider  that  ae- 
ti'  !.  This  the  Senate  tabled  by  the  58-t  - 
23  rollcai;  which,  In  effect,  confirmed  tne 
ud.piion  of  the  amendment. 

RESEMBLES      BENSON     PLAN        GOP     SAVS 

Republicans  charged  that  the  amendment 
wa.«  simply  designed  to  put  pressure  on  farm- 
ers to  support  legislation  for  compulsory 
feed  gram  controls  when  Congres-s  rec  :r.- 
venes  In  January,  Senator  Hicke.nlooper 
Republican,  Iowa,  said  Mr,  Freeman  could 
threaten  farmers  with  no  supports  at  all 
unless  they  accepted  mandatory  production 
curbs 

Republicans  also  said  the  proposal  for 
discretionary  supports  from  zero  to  90  per- 
cent closely  resembled  legislation  that  was 
advcxrated  by  Ezra  Taft  Benson  Agriculture 
Secretary  under  former  Presidei.t  E.sen- 
hower,  and  bitterly  opposed  at  that  time  by 
congressional  Democrats  Senator  Mindt 
Republican,  South  Dakota,  who  opposed  the 
amendmeiit,  said  some  Democratic  .Senators 
have  become  "Johnny-come-lately  con\ert.s 
to  the  Benson  philosophy," 

The  Senate  adopted  another  amendn.e:.; 
that  would  provide  that  if  and  when  the 
zero  to  90  percent  support  plan  does  take 
effect,  the  Government  would  be  barred  from 
selling  Its  uv.  n  stocks  of  corn  and  feed 
grains  at  a  price  less  than  65  percent  of 
parity 

The  farm  biii  appro\ed  by  the  House  sim- 
ply would  extend  the  voluntary  feed  grain 
program  for  1  year.  When  the  Senate 
pa&i>es  Its  own  version,  U  will  fall  to  a  Sen- 
ate-House conference  to  Iron  out  tlie  di:u*r- 
(  :.,  f.^.  Sj)  i,M"r!.  o!  the  Senate  nita.-ut-» 
fxprr.v  t;;  I  ,  ;.!UUM.r<-  about  retaining  the  El- 
lender amendment  m  some  form 

The  other  major  provision  of  the  Sen.ae 
bin  would  institute  a  new  wheal  certmctr 
plan  beginning  with  the  1»63  cn.>p  In  con- 
trast the  House  measvire  wotild  merely  ex- 
tend for  1  year  the  current  so-called  emer- 
gency wheat  program  Sv^me  Senatrs  arc 
talking  about  compromising  tliese  tw^  ap- 
proaches m  the  conference  by  combining 
them — extending  the  emergency  program  for 
a  year  and  then  Inaugurating  'he  certificate 
plan  in  1964 

MTNDT    PROPi-iSAL    REJEOTED 

Under  the  emergency  program  m  effect 
for  1962  wheat  acreage  allotments  were  re- 
duced 10  percent  on  a  mandatory  basis  In 
exchange,  farmers  receive  £up;'ort  prices 
from  the  Government — payments  fur  t!;e 
crops  they  elect  not  to  sell  on  the  open 
market — plus  payments  for  diverting  crop- 
land to  conservation  purpose.' 

Under  the  certificate  pla;-.  which  would 
require  farmer  approval  in  a  referendum, 
the  present  national  minimum  wheat  allot- 
ment of  55  million  acres  would  be  repealed 
and  replaced  by  a  national  marketing  quota 
of    at    least    1    billion    bushels.      Producers 
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would  need  Government  marketing  certifi- 
cates to  sell  their  allotted  wheat,  and  they 
would  receive  price  supports  on  wheat  for 
domestic  food  use  at  6  to  90  percent  of 
parity. 

A  Mundt  propcfsal  to  let  wheat  farmers 
choose  In  a  referendum  between  this  certifi- 
cate plan  and  a  2-year  extension  of  the 
emergency  program  was  rejected,  50  to  29. 

Both  House  and  Senate  bills  contain  a 
new  land  use  program  designed  to  encour- 
age the  conversion  of  farmland  to  such 
uses  as  recreation  and  conservation.  The 
AgriculLure  Department  would  be  author- 
ized to  help  State  and  local  agencies  carry 
out  land  utilization  plans.  Senator  Keat- 
ing, Republican,  of  New  York,  offered  an 
amendment  that  wcu'.d  have  prohibited  any 
Federal  assistance  to  such  projects  if  they  in- 
volved public  facilities  where  racial  segrega- 
tion would  be  practiced  The  Senate  nar- 
rowly tabled  his  proposal,  40  to  37. 

AMENDMENT     APPROVED 

The  Senate  adopted  an  amendment  that 
would  permit  'he  Government  to  release  its 
stored  feed  to  dairy  farmers  if  this  is  deemed 
necessary  to  assure  the  production  of  milk 
free  from  contamination  by  radioactive  fall- 
out. The  amendment  was  sponsored  by 
Senator  Pko.xmip.e,  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin, 
and  was  accepted  by  the  bill's  sponsors. 
Dairy  farmers  in  some  part^  of  Utah  are  feed- 
ing their  cows  on  stored  grain  instead  of 
pasture  because  high  levels  of  radioac-.ivlty 
were  found  In  their  milk,  presumably  be- 
cause fallout  from  tests  cf  atomic  devices  in 
neighboring  Nevada  contaminated  their 
grass, 

By  a  55 -to- IT  vote  the  Senate  turned 
d->wn  an  amendment  by  Senator  TowxR, 
Republican,  of  Texas,  that  would  have  di- 
rected Apiculture  Secretrry  Freeman  to  .sub- 
mit legislatij'n  to  Congress  by  the  end  of 
this  year  for  the  abolition  of  all  Federal  farm 
programs  within  4  Ut  6  years.  A  somewhat 
com.parable  proposal  by  a  business-spon- 
sored research  group,  the  Committee  for 
Ec'inomic  Development,  has  encountered 
little  support  In  Wa.shlngton. 

By  voice  vote,  the  Senate  defeated  a  plan 
sponsored  by  Minnesota  Democrats  McC.\e- 
TTTT  and  HrMPHHET  to  provide  incentive 
payments  and  higher  support  prices  to  dairy 
farmers  w!io  voluntarily  reduce  their  milk 
output.  A  somewhat  similar  plan  is  in- 
corporated In  the  House  farm  bill,  but  Sena- 
tors have  been  cool  to  so-called  surplus  re- 
duction payments  imless  accompanied  by 
penalties  for  dairymen  who  boost  their 
output, 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr,  President,  from  a 
readms:  of  the  article  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  backgrotmd  of  this  bill,  we  can 
see  that,  come  1964,  if  not  earlier,  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  represent  the 
agricultural  interests  will  be  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  choosing  between  a  con- 
trol-type program,  on  the  one  hand,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  nothing,  because  un- 
der the  EEender  amendment,  which  was 
adopted  yesterday,  farmers  will  not  have 
any  opportunity  to  have  price  supports 
after  1963. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  ui;animous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article,  from  today's  Wall  Street  Journal, 
entitled  "Freeman  Condem^ns  Congress 
Halfway  Steps  on  Agriculture,"  con- 
taining a  criticism  of  the  administra- 
tions control-tj-pe  program  by  Prof.  Don 
Paarlberg  of  Purdue  University;  and  an 
article,  from  the  August  issue  of  the 
Farm  Journal,  entitled  "What  Do  We 
Do  Now?" 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows  1 

Freem.\n     Condemns     Congress     Halfway 
Steps    on   Agriculttjue — He   Urges   Adop- 
tion   of    Kennedys    Supply-Management 
Plan;   Criticizes  CEDs  Proposal 
Storrs,  Conn.— Agriculture  Secretary  Free- 
man   assailed    "halfway  measures"   in   Con- 
gre.-s  that  send  Federal  farm  costs  soaring, 
and   reiterated   his  plea  for  farmers  to  de- 
cide  between   the  free  market  concept  and 
the   Kennedy   administration's  supply-man- 
ag'-nient  plati. 

Mr.  Freeman  spoke  here  at  a  meeting  of 
the  American  Farm  Economic  Association  to 
m.ore  than  1 ,500  agricultiire  economists  from 
the  United  States  and  several  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Tt\e  supply-management  concept  calls  for 
Government  action  to  bring  supply  and  de- 
mand into  line  and  convert  millions  of  crop- 
land acres  into  recreation  sites,  grassland 
and  timber.  It  offers,  the  Agriculture  Sec- 
retary decLu-ed,  "the  only  real  freedom  of 
action,  of  individual  management  decision, 
to  the  American  farmer."  permitting  pro- 
ducers jointly  to  agree  to  limit  their  output 
in  exchange  for  Government  supports  that 
will  maintain  their  Incomes. 

SECRETARY    CRmCIZES   CED   PLAN 

Mr.  FYeeman  sharply  criticized  the  free- 
market  farm  policy  recently  proposed  by  the 
business-sponsored  Committee  for  Economic 
De.cl  .p:ne:.t  He  said  the  CED  plan,  pro- 
viding 5  years  of  gradually  declining  Gov- 
ernment aid  to  agriculture,  would  reduce 
net  Income  per  farm  to  $700  by  1966  from 
about  $3,360  in  1961.  and  total  net  farm  In- 
come would  decUne  by  1966  to  about  $2  bll- 
hon  from  $12  8  billion  in  1961. 

"Rural  America  would  be  Irreparably 
cl:.aiec?d.  with  communities  destroyed  and 
iiistitutiutis  seriously  damaged,"  Mr.  Free- 
man said.  ■Unemployment  rates  would  be 
raised  sharply  as  displaced  farmers  entered 
the  labor  force.  They  would  compete  with 
workers  already  affected  by  Industry's  prob- 
lems ol  excess  capacity  and  automation — 
and  both  would  hnd  jobs  more  difficult  to 
get.' 

Earlier,  a  former  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion ofliciai  br;Uided  President  Kennedy's 
farm  policies  'a  kind  of  ncomercanLilism, 
wary  of  the  market  and  ol  Individual  deci- 
sionmaking." 

POLICY  LIKENED  TO   1 8TH  CENTtTRT 

The  apprai.'sal  wus  made  by  Don  Paarlberg, 
an  Assistant  Aericulture  Secretary  and  Food 
for  Peace  Coordinator  during  the  Elsenhower 
admlnlstraticn.  af»er  Wlllard  M.  Cochrane, 
chief  econom.i.-t  for  Agriculture  Secretary 
Freeman,  reviewed  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion s   supply   manaeement   concept. 

Mr  Paarlberg  had  some  praise  for  admin- 
istration efforts  to  step  up  food  donations 
to  needy  penp'.e  at  home  and  abroad,  to  ex- 
pand exjwrt  markets  for  farm  goods,  and  to 
speed  economic  development  of  depressed 
rural  area.s  But  he  likened  other  New 
Frontier  farm  policies  to  18th-century  mer- 
cantili-=t  (inctrine  that  prescribed  strict  gov- 
ernment controls  on  some  production,  mar- 
keting and  trade  The  harsh  application  of 
this  doctrine  by  Enerlar.d  has  been  cjtlled  one 
of  the  caiises  of  '.he  American  Revolution. 

Mr  Paarlbere  nr  w  a  profe^-^or  of  agricul- 
ture at  Purdue  U:iiversity  criticized  "the  low 
esteem  with  wiach  the  administration  holds 
the  ability  of  the  farmer  to  make  wise  deci- 
sions as  to  resource  use.  and  the  unwar- 
ranted high  regard  it  has  for  the  ability  of 
Government  to  make  these  declelons." 


What  Do  We  Do  Now? 
When  the  turkey  growers  of  the  country 
turned  in  a  heavy  adverse  vote  on  a  rmtional 


marketing  order  the  other  day.  It  was  the 
third  time  within  a  year  that  the  adminis- 
tration had  been  told  'loud  and  clear"  that 
fanners  don't  want  any  more  Government 
control  of  agriculture   than  they've  already 

got. 

One  wonders  whetlier  the  message  l.sn  t 
coming  through  down  tliere  in  Washington 
or  whether  farmers'  opinions  don't  carry 
much  weight  with  this  administration.  It 
must  be  one  or  tiie  other 

The  first  time  was  when  Congress  uncere- 
moniously tossed  out  the  administration's 
1961  omnibus  farm  bill,  which  would  have 
transferred  some  of  the  law-writing  func- 
tions of  Congress  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  second  time  was  a  rr.onth  ac'j  when  in 
a  bitter  fight  the  1962  Kennedy-Freeman  eet 
tough,  compulsory-control  farm  bill  was  de- 
feated In  the  House  by  48  couraeeou.s  Demo- 
crata  and  all  but  one  of  the  Republicans, 

Now  it's  the  turkey  growers  who  have  been 
heard  from.  Last  year  they  got  themselves 
In  trouble  by  raising  too  many  turkeys.  But 
rather  than  accept  Government  control  as 
a  cure,  they've  elected  to  solve  their  own 
problems.  Like  the  rest  of  the  livestock 
industry,  they  prefer  to  take  a  bad  year  now 
and  then,  and  let  that  supply  the  corrective, 
rather  than  have  the  Government  tell  them 
how  to  run  their  business. 

Three  rebuffs  in  one  year  ought  to  begin 
to  add  up  to  something  for  anyone  who  cares 
to  listen. 

THAT    BIIXION -DOLLAR    COST 

On  the  defeat  of  his  farm  talH,  President 
Kennedy  said  the  countrv  would  now  pay  an 
extra  billion  dollars  a  year. 

We  doubt  It  very  much  True  we  may 
pay  more  storage  and  handling  c<*t8.  but 
what  about  the  cost  of  administering  and 
policing  an  expanded  .system  of  compulsory 
controls  on  the  Individual  farms  of  the 
country? 

Moreover,  some  of  whatever  additional  cost 
there  is  will  be  paid  to  farmers,  and  we  re- 
fuse to  weep  over  that.  As  we've  pointed 
out  before,  they  won't  be  paid  "for  doing 
nothing, "  but  for  doing  something — laying 
up  part  of  a  productive  plant  In  which  they 
have  got  a  lot  of  money  Invested.  They  are 
renting  It  to  the  Government  In  the  public 
Interest,  and  the  Government  should  ex- 
pect to  pay  the  rent. 

Nor  can  we  feel  very  sorry  for  the  city  man 
who  helps  dig  up  the  rent  money.  The  fact 
Is  farmers  have  done  far  more  subsidizing 
of  consumers  than  the  other  way  around. 
Fanners,  more  than  any  other  group,  have 
stood  between  consumers  and  higher  costs 
cf  Uvlng. 

The  cost  of  living  Incu-eased  15  1  percent 
from  1951  to  1961.  Prices  paid  t^i  farmers 
for  food  and  fiber  decreased  22.6  percent  in 
the  same  iO  years.  This  dollar  contribution 
by  farmers  to  consumers  would  make  $1 
billion  extra  a  year  for  a  farm  program  look 
paltry — even  if  the  bllilon-dolUu-  extra  cost 
were  actually   there. 

WH.AT    Tu    DO    NOW? 

Probably  the  best  we  can  do  In  this  sesBlon 
of  Congress  is  extended  thf^  present  wheat 
and  feed  grain  programs.  If  the  adminis- 
tration is  anxious  to  cut  costs  It  can  well 
revert  to  1960  support  prices,  wiilch  never 
r.hould  h.-^ve  been  riii.-od,  anyw.iy.  Mf.m- 
whlle,  we  can  go  rtn  with  present  programs  on 
cotton,  rice,  peanuts,  and  tobacco. 

There's  a  much  sounder  way  to  spend 
Government  farm-propr.vm  money,  and  It 
would  begin  to  cure  the  problem,  not  just 
temporiirlly  relieve  It.  For  the  longer  range 
we  hope  the  lawmakers  will  take  a  fresh  — 
nnd  bipartisan — look  at  an  adequate  pro- 
gram of  voluntary  land  retirement.  We've 
never  had  such.  It  could  work.  It  would 
cost    no    more    than    compulsory    controls 
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would.    J\.nd  it  would  leave  farming  in  farm- 
ers' hands — which  Is  exactly  where  It  belongs. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.     Mr, 

Presider  t 

Mr.  IILLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognized. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  vot.e  against  this  bill, 
H.R.  12391.  which  the  administration 
describes  as  its  .solution  to  the  farm 
problem.  This  bill  does  not  begin  to 
touch  the  real  problem  confronting  the 
American  farmers,  nor  does  it  provide  a 
solution  to  the  program  under  which 
billions  of  dollars  worth  of  agriculture 
commodities  have  been  accumulated  in 
the  Gov?rnment  warehouses. 

Dunn?  World  War  II  Congress  guar- 
anteed to  the  American  farmers  a  sup- 
port pn:c  for  certain  agriculture  com- 
modities based  upon  90  percent  of  parity 
with  thi?  proviso  that  this  90-percent 
guarantee  would  extend  for  2  years  fol- 
lowing the  end  of  World  War  II. 

This  pi'ogram  guaranteeing  these  rela- 
tively high  supF>ort  prices  was  approved 
for  the  announced  puipose  of  increasing 
the  production  of  agriculture  commodi- 
ties and  to  guarantee  the  farmers  that 
should  llie  war  suddenly  end  they  would 
be  protected  anainst  loss  durinq  the  2- 
year  int  ?rval  following  the  readjustment 
of  their  production  schedules. 

This  program  was  successful  in  ob- 
taining a  substantial  increase  in  the 
agriculture  production  which  was  need- 
ed to  supply  the  citizens  of  our  country 
and  our  allies  during  the  struggle,  and 
had  I  been  in  Congre.ss  at  that  time  I 
would  have  support<:'d  such  a  program. 
But  this  program  guaranteeing  90-per- 
cent sujport^s  should  have  expired  on 
schedule  following  tlie  end  of  iioslilities. 
At  that  time  we  had  relatively  no  sur- 
plus inventory  of  agriculture  commodi- 
ties. Tlie  adjustments  could  have  been 
made  without  hardship  to  the  farmers 
and  with  a  minimum  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers; but  instead  of  allowing  this  high 
support  price  to  expire  as  originally 
scheduled.  Congress  proceeded  to  ap- 
prove a  series  of  1-  and  2-ycar  exten- 
sions, ciich  time  with  the  promise  that 
as  the  next  expiration  date  approached 
they  would  realistically  reappraise  the 
program. 

For  15  years  Congress  has  procrasti- 
nated. Billions  of  dollars  have  been 
poured  down  the  drain  under  the  guise 
of  help;ng  the  American  farmers,  and 
today  we  have  a  multibillion-dollar  in- 
ventory in  the  Government  warehouses 
which  h  angs  as  a  ceiUng  over  the  prices 
of  all  agriculture  commodities. 

I  entered  the  Senate  in  1947  and  joined 
the  minority  in  opposing  the  first 
cxtensicn  of  these  high  support  prices. 
I  warned  then  that  unless  they  were 
promptly  reduced,  the  support  prices 
would,  is  the  inventories  accumulated, 
become  ceiling  prices. 

Furthermore,  this  program  which  is 
flauntec  as  being  of  great  assistance  to 
the  small  farmer  is  a  farce.  During  these 
15  years  more  small  farmers  have 
closed  tnelr  operations  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  our  country. 


I  recognize  that  all  of  this  change  can- 
not be  charged  to  the  support  program, 
however,  since  with  the  mechanization  of 
our  farms  with  modern  equipment,  farm- 
ing operations  of  necessity  have  become 
large  business,  but  under  the  farm  pro- 
pram,  as  it  has  been  approved  by  the 
Congress  over  these  years,  this  trend 
from  the  small  farm  has  been  acceler- 
ated 

Under  the  New  Frontier  feed  crains 
prosram,  as  fir.st  approved  last  year  and 
as  proposed  to  be  extended  here  today, 
the  benefits  will  not  go  to  the  small 
fanner  but  rather  it  will  perpetuate  .'sub- 
sidization of  the  expansion  of  the  large 
corporate  type  cf  operations 

A  small  family-type  farmer  cannot  so 
readily  curtail  his  operation  He  must 
still  keep  a  tractor,  combine,  planters, 
and  other  types  of  equipment  m  operat- 
ing condition.  His  equipment  and  labor 
costs  are  not  le.^sened  should  he  put  a 
part  of  his  acreage  under  lease  to  the 
Government  under  the  feed  grains  pro- 
gram. His  expenses  are  the  minimum 
fixed  liabilities,  and  they  continue  even 
thouph  he  lets  a  part  of  his  farm  lie  idle. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  corporate-type 
owner  and  a  large  operator  can  take  all 
or  parts  of  their  acreage  out  of  produc- 
tion, put  some  of  their  tractors,  com- 
bines, and  other  txiuipment  in  the  barn, 
dismi-ss  their  employees,  and  spend  the 
winter  in  Florida  on  the  ca.sh  benefits 
which  they  collect  from  the  Federal 
Ti-easury  for  the  land  being  retired  from 
production. 

Recently  I  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  under  the  Kennedy  feed  grains  pro- 
gram the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  the  Louisiana 
State  Penitentiary,  one  of  the  largest 
banks  m  Illinois,  and  a  couple  of  air- 
port.«  had  all  been  qualified  as  little  farm- 
ers eligible  for  substantial  subsidies 
under  this  program. 

The  bill  before  us  today  extends  this 
farce,  and  these  same  payments  would 
be  authorized  for  another  12-month 
period. 

By  what  line  of  reasoning  can  the 
Louisiana  State  Penitentiary'  qualify  for 
$45,000  subsidy  under  a  farm  program,  or 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  qualify  as  a  farmer 
in  need  of  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Treasury? 

By  what  line  of  reasoning  can  an  air- 
port wliich  buys  an  adjoining  farm  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  its  runways 
qualify  as  a  farmer  and  collect  payments 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  in  return  for 
an  agreement  not  to  raise  com  on  its 
extended  iimways  or  between  its  run- 
ways? 

By  what  line  of  reasoning  could  any- 
one ever  think  that  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  is  a  farmer:  yet.  last  year  under 
the  Kennedy  feed  grains  program  the 
city  of  St.  Louis  collected  over  $12,000. 

A  farm  operating  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, that  is  owned  by  a  corporation, 
with  headquarters  at  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, qualified  as  an  American  farmer. 
and  we  sent  them  over  $11,000  as  an 
inducement  to  cut  down  on  its  produc- 
tion of  feed  grains  here  in  America. 

All  of  these  payments  were  legal  and 
will  be  legal  again  next  year  if  this  bill 
before  us  today  is  approved. 


Last  year  the  Government  paid  to  the 
American  farmers — including  those  cor- 
porations, penitentiaries,  airports,  banks. 
motels,  and  so  forth,  who  qualified  as 
fa-Tners — $1,118,233,897.  These  pay- 
ments were  made  under  the  1961  feed 
grains  program  and  under  the  soil  bank 
conservation  reserve  program. 

In  addition,  they  paid  $208,182,000  to 
subsidize  the  purchase  of  additional  lime 
and  fertilizer  and  for  certain  soil  con- 
servation practices.  This  subsidized 
lime  and  fertilizer  was  made  available 
for  the  announced  purpose  of  increas- 
ing the  productivity  of  the  remaining 
acreage. 

In  addition,  during  the  first  11  months 
of  fiscal  year  1962.  the  Government  lost 
ar^other  $2,159,974,974  in  its  disposal  of 
surplus  agriculture  commodities. 

This  does  not  begin  to  represent  the 
overall  cost  to  the  American  taxpayers 
of  perpetuating  this  uneconomic  farm 
program.  For  instance  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corj^oration  is  capitalized  with  a 
borrowing  authority  from  the  Federal 
Treasur>-  of  $14"* 2  billion.  As  of  May  31, 
1952,  its  financial  statement  showed  that 
it  had  utilized  $13,617,025,550.17  of  this 
authority,  but  as  security  for  this  $13,- 
617  million  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
jwration.  as  of  that  same  date,  reported 
loans  and  inventories  as  havm?  a  net 
book  value  of  only  $5,653,855,237. 

In  its  May  31.  1962.  report  on  page  11 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  re- 
ported an  accumulative  net  deficit  of 
$7,361,871,143.55. 

Thus  we  find  that  this  Government 
Corporation,  based  upon  its  own  account- 
ing system,  has  an  accumulated  loss  of 
over  $7  billion  which  still  confronts  the 
taxpayers,  although  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  all  of  this  accumulative  loss  did 
not  accrue  in  the  last  fiscal  year  or  un- 
der this  administration. 

The  Kennedy  administration  has 
offered  the  American  farmers  a  choice 
of  accepting  their  program  with  rigid 
controls  or  of  bemg  confronted  with  a 
complete  repeal  of  all  support  prices  and 
the  possibility  that  the  surplus  would  be 
diu7iped  on  the  market  overnight. 

That  is  not  a  free  choice  in  the  light 
of  nearly  $6  billion  in  agriculture  inven- 
tories which  the  Govermnent  owns  and 
which  are  hanging  over  the  market. 

A  threat  to  dunip  these  mventoiics  on 
the  market  can  scare  the  American  farm- 
ers into  accepting  an  unsound  program. 

These  high  support  programs  could 
have  been  repealed  outright  15  years  ago 
w  thout  any  disastrous  effect  to  the 
farmers.  We  had  no  inventories.  They 
cculd  have  been  repealed  on  many  sub- 
sequent dates  at  which  tmie  the  inven- 
tories were  not  excessive,  but  now  the 
inventories  are  there.  No  responsible 
person  IS  suggesting  that  they  be  dumped 
or,  the  market  or  destroyed.  They  can- 
nct  be  dumped  on  the  world  market  with- 
out creating  international  complications 
or  chaos.  Nor  can  they  be  dumped  on 
our  domestic  market  without  a  complete 
demoralization  of  prices. 

The  Government  knows  this  and 
should  stop  holding  the  suggestion  as  a 
threat  over  the  American  farmers.  Out- 
right repeal  now  at  this  late  date  is  not 
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the  answer,  but  what  can  be  done  is  a 
systematic  withdrawal  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment from  the  business  of  operating 
the  American  farms. 

Support  prices  should  be  reduced  to  the 
point  where  they  would  not  guarantee  to 
the  American  farmer  a  profit  on  his 
operation. 

The  Government  should  then  begin  a 
systematic  liquidation  of  its  excessive 
inventories.  It  may  take  2  to  5  years  to 
dispose  of  these  inventories  abroad  or  at 
home,  but  once  these  inventories  are 
out  of  the  way  and  no  longer  hanging 
over  the  market  as  a  threat,  the  Ameri- 
can farmers  could  then  under  an  orderly 
free  enterprise  system  begin  to  obtain 
realistic  prices  for  their  production. 

The  farmers  during  this  transition 
period  must  be  protected  against  un- 
reasonable economic  losses,  but  a  support 
price  which  gives  this  protection  should 
not  encourage  increased  or  continued 
heavy  production.  This  support  price 
should  be  at  a  level  where  any  farmer 
would  lose  a  little  bit  of  his  own  money 
in  each  instance  before  he  calls  upon  the 
Federal  Treasury  for  its  guarantee. 
The  alternative  to  such  an  approach  is 
the  unacceptable  rigid  controls. 

As  evidence  of  this  contradictory 
policy  the  Government  itself  last  year 
leased  to  the  American  farmers  for  agri- 
culture production  4.881.395  acres  of 
cropland.  Upon  this  they  received  an 
average  of  less  than  $3  per  acre,  or  a  total 
annual  rental  of  $13,327,953. 

At  a  time  when  the  Government  is 
paying  as  high  a.s  «;50  per  acre  as  an 
inducement  to  farmers  to  retire  some  of 
their  land  from  agriculture  production 
why  could  it  not  just  withdraw  from  pro- 
duction its  own  4.881.000  acres,  upon 
which  It  IS  only  receiving  .S3  per  acre'^ 
This  one  step  alone  would  save  nearly 
$100  million. 

Then  again  we  find  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  six  to  eight  different  agencies 
out  calling  on  the  American  farmers, 
trying  to  loan  them  money  to  expand 
their  operations  and  thereby  increase 
their  production  of  commodities  which 
are  already  in  overproduction.  The 
financing  of  these  expanded  operations, 
many  of  which  arc  uneconomic,  at  a  time 
when  we  already  have  too  much  does 
not  help  the  farmers  who  are  getting 
these  loans,  and  the  results  of  the  in- 
creased production  are  only  further  ag- 
gravating the  problem  of  the  bona  fide 
farmers. 

What  the  American  farmer  needs  is 
for  the  Washington  bureaucracy  to  adopt 
some  good  common  barnyard  sense  in 
planning  a  farm  program,  and  this  can 
best  be  accomplished  by  listening  to  the 
American  farm  organizations  themselves 
rather  than  listening  to  some  of  the  Har- 
vard technicians,  many  of  whose  only 
experience  with  farmland  has  been  that 
which  was  gained  on  the  golf  course. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  sub- 
sidy program  for  the  American  farmer 
is  but  one  of  the  many  unwarranted  sub- 
sidy programs  which  are  operated  by  the 
US.  Government,  and  the  formula  which 
I  am  advocating  here  today  under  which 
an  American  farmer  would  lose  a  little 
of   his   own   money   before   he   receives 


Government  support  is  a  formula  which 
.should  be  extended  to  every  phase  of 
our  economic  system  and  every  subsidy 
program  on  our  statute  books. 

The  American  farmer  is  but  one  of  the 
multitude  of  expensive  subsidy  programs 
which  are  presently  in  existence. 

As  evidence  of  some  of  the  abuse 
which  can  develop  imder  this  type  of 
program— a  program  which  is  based 
upon  paying  as  high  as  $50  per  acre  to 
the  farmers  not  to  produce  feed  grains — 
I  cue  an  example  of  how  through  mal- 
administration this  program  has  been 
abused  m  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

In  that  State  it  was  found  that  the 
officials  administering  this  program  were 
iugt^liiiii  tiie  records  whereby  they  and 
their  friends  were  collecting  large  pay- 
ments— $50  to  $60  per  acre — for  the  re- 
tirement of  their  cropland  whereas  other 
farmers  in  the  same  area  who  were  not 
:n  the  clique  were  being  offered  as  low 
as  $4  per  acre 

I  called  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  before 
they  reported  this  bill  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  it  should  be  investigated  before 
they  recommended  further  extension  of 
the  feed  grains  program.  As  yet  no  re- 
port has  been  rendered,  and  we  are  now 
confronted  with  the  situation  where  we 
are  asked  to  extend  for  another  year 
this  same  program  under  which  this 
abuse  has  been  p>ossible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  outlining  some  of  the  abuse  un- 
der the  1961  feed  grains  program  which 
are  out  med  in  the  August  1962  issue  of 
Farm  and  Ranch  be  printed  at  this  point 
m  tiie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ir   H.^PPENED   IN   Louisiana — Federal  Funds 
FOR  Favored  Sons 

(By  Bill  Kennedy) 

HANDED  "LICENSE  TO  STEAL,"  THIS  ASCS  COM- 
MITTEE JUGGLED  ACREAGES,  YIELDS,  AND  PAY- 
MENTS 

I  Editor's  Note. — This  Is  a  factual  account. 
No  names  or  places  have  been  changed  to 
protect  the  Innocent.) 

"Of  course  I  take  It.  You  be  down  there 
and  see  all  that  money  and  you'd  take  It, 
too." 

Talking  was  an  ASCS  committeeman.  His 
audience,  a  group  of  five  farmers  standing 
around  the  general  store  at  Mansura,  La. 
All  five  had  ASCS  form  notices  offering  them 
from  $4  to  $14  per  acre  for  taking  corn  out 
of  production  under  the  feed  grains  program. 

One  of  the  five  had  Just  confronted  the 
committeeman  with  a  copy  of  the  official's 
own  notice  which  showed  he  was  to  collect 
$59  20  per  acre  for  his  "grain  bank"  acreage, 
although  it  was  generally  known  that  his 
land  was  no  better  than  his  neighbors'. 

It  wasn't  that  the  committeeman  especially 
wanted  to  keep  his  neighbors'  payments  low. 
It  was  just  a  matter  of  mathematics.  The 
State  allotted  the  county  Just  so  much 
money,  based  on  what  the  State  ASCS  office 
decided  was  the  established  average  produc- 
tion for  the  county.  So,  In  order  for  some 
to  get  very  high  payments,  many  others  had 
to  be  cut  to  extremely  low  pajmient  levels. 

These  and  other  farmers  of  Avoyelles  Par- 
ish (county)  who  did  some  checking  around 
( before  ASCS  records  were  closed  to  Inspec- 
tion )  found  the  committees  had  applied  a 
simple  formula:  County  and  township  com- 


mitteemen, their  friends  and  influence  ped- 
dlers were  getting  contracts  calling  for  $45 
to  $60  per  acre  for  not  growing  corn;  most 
everybody  else  was  getting  from  $2  to  $15 — 
with  a  few  In  between. 

According  to  reports.  Farmer-Merchant 
Bennie  GremlUlon.  of  Hessmer.  got  from  the 
county  ASCS  office  t>efore  Federal  investi- 
gators arrived,  contracts  in  Wards  III  and 
IV  ranged  from  $3.50  to  $45  40  in  1961  (this 
last  for  township  committeemen,  a  county 
committeeman  and  "friends"). 

This  year  it  got  worse.  In  ward  IV,  Town- 
ship Committeeman  Bryan  Bordelon  was 
offered  $61.50.  Kannle  Gaspard  was  to  get 
$59.20.  Clarence  Norman,  $56.80.  William 
Watts  (a  committeeman  last  year  but  not 
reelected)  would  be  paid  $59.20  per  acre 

Their  neighbor,  Sidney  Ducote  was  offered 
$2  per  acre. 

Right  across  a  narrow  gravel  road  from 
Farmer  Ducote  is  a  farm  owned  by  the  coun- 
ty ASCS  committee  chairman,  Roy  Klrby. 
How  much  for  him?  (Guess.)  That's  right — 
$59.20.  Kirby  reportedly  has  19  acres  in 
tlie  grain  bank— yet.  according  to  two  near- 
by farmers,  he  produced  no  more  than  '4 
to  1'2  acres  of  grain  on  this  farm  during 
1959  and  1960  (the  basic  years). 

Arthur  Deglandon  is  a  corn-growing  cham- 
pion. Last  year  he  won  a  contest  sponsored 
by  a  leading  seed  company  by  producing 
"better  than  60  barrels  per  acre;"  and  his 
testimonial  was  used  In  the  company's  ad- 
vertising. He.  too.  Is  a  ward  IV  farmer. 
ASCS  "established"  his  average  yield  at  19 
bushels  and  this  year  offered  him  $11  80  per 
acre  for  taking  corn  out  of  production. 

Sammy  Ponthleux  Is  one  of  the  best 
farmers  in  ward  III.  His  first  offer  this  year 
was  $6.90  per  acre,  based  on  an  average 
yield  of  11  bushels.  Community  Committee- 
man Alton  Zlmmer.  immediately  across  the 
road  from  him,  was  getting  $56.  Sammy 
proceeded  to  put  up  a  howl  The  committee 
then  raised  his  "established  "  average  yield  to 
24  bushels  and  his  grain  bank  price  to  $14  80 
This  failed  to  quiet  him  down  and  Sammy 
has  recently  been  promised  another  raise. 

Bennie  Gremllllon's  case  is  even  more  in- 
teresting. His  first  offer  this  year  was 
$11.80,  based  on  an  established  average 
yield  of  19  bushels  per  acre— with  34  acres 
of  base  acreage.  His  second  offer,  after  the 
ruckus  started,  was  $19  70  (yield  was  now 
established  at  32  bushels) .  But  Bennie  con- 
tinued to  make  trouble;  was  instrumental 
In  getting  an  Investigation  started  and  co- 
operated fully  with  Investigators.  After  that 
his  base  acreage  for  the  grain  program  w;is 
reduced  from  34  acres  down  to  3. 

All  of  this  Is  evidence  that  the  committees 
had  complete  flexibility  in  establishing  acre- 
ages, yields,  and  prices.  The  program  Is 
based  on  years  when  there  were  no  grain 
crop  allotments,  no  measurements.  No  rec- 
ords of  acreage  nor  yields  were  kept;  all  was 
based  on  estimates  and  subject  to  adjust- 
ment. It  left  the  door  wide  open  for  legal 
discrimination. 

A  Federal  Investigator  from  the  regional 
office  In  Texas  was  called  Into  Avoyelles 
Parish.  And  In  the  opinion  of  those  who 
helped  and  watched  him  he  did  a  thorough 
Job — and  made  a  thnrougn  report.  It's  now 
apparent,  however,  that  the  report  will  not 
be  released,  will  not  be  seen  except  by  in- 
siders at  USDA — and  by  Congressman  Mc- 
SwEEN.  Democrat,  of  Louisiana,  who  re- 
portedly received  a  copy. 

The  State  ASCS  office  sloughed  off  the  mat- 
ter by  reporting  in  the  press  that  "some 
Avoyelles  Parish  farm  payment  rales  had 
been  improperly  established,"  but  went  on 
to  add  that  it  "found  no  evidence  of  inten- 
tional failure  to  follow  prescribed  proce- 
dures." (Reminds  you  of  Secretary  Freeman 
explaining  the  Estes  fraud.)  The  office  ruled 
that   the   last  half    (harvestlme)    payments 
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would  not  he  made  on  some  of  the  liigher 
contracts  but  asked  for  no  refunds  on  out- 
landish p.iymenT~s  already  made. 

ASCS  i.rles  desperately  to  pretend  that's 
the  end  of  It.  But  farmers  in  the  county 
are  far  fr^m  contented.  They  Just  don't  like 
the  Idea  of  having  a  small  group  call  all  the 
shots  on  all  the  farms,  regardless  of  who  the 
men  are. 

Asked  why  they  didn  t  elect  new  commit- 
teemen for  this  year  after  seeing  what  hap- 
pened lait  year,  Sammy  Ponthicux  summed 
it  up: 

'"That  ain't  so  easy  with  this  system  we 
got.  Thf  y  have  this  voting  by  mall — and  the 
committeemen  are  the  ones  who  count  the 
votes." 

Mr.  KRUSKA.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  KLLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  bill  is  an  improvement  over 
Senate  bill  3225.  which  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  last  May.  in  that  the  present 
measure  does  not  contain  the  highly  ob- 
jectionable Kennedy-Freeman  compul- 
sory feec  grain  provisions. 

Until  i:  few  days  ago  the  Senator  from 
Louisiani  (Mr,  Elle.nder],  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Committee,  planned  to  make  an  effort 
to  include  the  Kennedy-Freeman  com- 
pulsory feed  grain  bill  in  the  present 
measure  Because  of  those  intentions,  I 
joined  with  other  Senators  in  announc- 
ing that  wc  would  vigorously  resist  such 
an  efTon.  with  any  available  means,  in- 
cluding delay  in  acting  on  the  bill. 

Happily,  this  became  unnecessary  be- 
cause on  Monday  of  this  week  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  declared  that  he  had 
abandoned  all  thoughts  of  having  the 
Kennedy -Freeman  feed  grains  bill 
passed  a:  this  session;  and  he  stated  that 
he  would  not  offer  such  an  amendment. 
His  stated  reason  was  not  only  doubts 
that  such  effort  would  be  approved  by 
the  Senate,  but  also  the  fact  that  the 
House  had  refused  to  pass  the  bill  in- 
cluding the  amendment,  and  the  further 
fact  that  the  absence  of  sentiment  in  the 
House  was  ."^uch  that  such  a  version  was 
still  una:ccptable. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  bill  is  the 
better  fcr  the  absence  of  the  compulsory 
feed  gra  n  features.  I  do  not  find  it  pos- 
sible to  vote  in  its  favor.  There  arc  two 
principal  reasons. 

First,  title  HI.  on  wheat,  includes  an 
involved  complex,  and  hard-to-under- 
stand  certificate  plan.  Even  legislators 
experienced  in  this  f^eld  acknowledge 
difficulty  in  figuring  out  what  it  means 
and  hov  it  will  work.  A  very  casual 
reading  Df  it,  however,  makes  clear  that 
under  its  terms  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture would  be  given  extraordinary 
discretionary  powers.  He  could  issue 
regulations — which  would  apply  to  pro- 
ducers, processors,  warehousemen,  and 
exporters — of  such  nature  and  degree 
that  the/  would  make  him  practically  a 
czar  of  the  entire  industry.  He  would 
be  endon-ed  with  at  least  24  major  dis- 
cretionary powers  and  authority. 

Mr.  P:-esident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tha  -  there  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks,  a  list 
thereof. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

TrrLE  III  B  or  H.R.    12391   Delegates  Broad 
AtJTHORrry  to  Secretary 

Major  discretionary  authorities  are  sum- 
marized tx'low: 

1  Authority  to  determine  if  referendum 
shall  be  for  1,  2.  or  3  years. 

2  Authority  to  determine  size  of  national 
marketing  quota  (not  less  than  1  billion 
bushels)  and  to  determine  annual  draw- 
down of  stocks. 

3.  Authority  to  determine  that  allotment 
for  any  type  of  wheat  in  short  supply  shall 
be  increased  above  allotment  otherwise  com- 
puted in  amount  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

4.  Authority  to  exclude  from  jir^gram  any 
State  with  less  than  25.000  acres  of  allot- 
ment. 

5.  Authority  to  determine  what  may  be 
planted  on  diverted  acreage,  the  amount  by 
which  the  diversion  paym.ent  will  be  reduced 
if  such  crops  are  planted,  and  whether  or 
not  diverted  acreage  may  be  grazed. 

6.  Authority  to  determine  the  amount  of 
payment  for  wlieat  diverted  acreage  (not 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  support  rate  on 
normal  yield ) . 

7.  Authority  to  determine  conservation 
uses  which  must  be  practiced  on  diverted 
acreage  and  to  determine  a  conservation  base 
on  each  farm  which  must  be  exceeded  by 
acreage  of  wheat  diverted  and  to  adjust  pay- 
ment for  failure  to  comply  with  conservation 
requirements. 

8.  Authority  to  determine  if  advance  di- 
version payments  shall  be  made  ( not  to  ex- 
ceed 50  percent  of  total ) . 

9  Authority  to  establish  such  terms  and 
conditions  not  specified  in  law  as  Secretary 
deems  "desirable  to  effectuate  purpjoses"  of 
conservation  program. 

10.  Authority  to  determine  how  many 
wheat  marketing  certificates  shall  be  issued 
for  food  and  export  (expx.rt  includes  wheat 
disposed  of  under  Public  Law  480,  including 
donations  and  sales  for  foreign  currencies  i . 

11.  Authority  to  determine  the  value  of 
wheat  marketing  certificates. 

12.  Authority  to  Issue  regulations  relating 
to  transfer  of  wheat  marketing  certificates. 

13.  Authority  to  determine  under  what  cir- 
cumstances wheat  marketing  certificates 
shall  be  purchased  by  CCC  from  farmers. 

14.  Authority  to  determine  if  CCC  should 
establish  a  pool  for  marketing  certificates 
and  to  prescrilse  regulations  relating  tliereto 
and  the  fees  to  be  charged  for  handling  mar- 
keting certificates. 

15.  Authority  to  establish  conversion  fac- 
tors to  determine  amount  of  wheat  In  any 
food  product. 

16  Authority  to  "take  such  action  as  he 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
tra.TSKion"  to  the  new  program. 

17.  Authority  to  exempt  "all  or  a  portion" 
of  food  products  in  process  on  effective  date 
of  new  program  or  to  sell  owners  thereof 
certificates  at  such  prices  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine. 

18.  Authority  to  require  processors,  ware- 
housemen, exporters,  and  ctliers  dealing  with 
wheat  certificates  to  "keep  such  records  as 
the  Secretary  finds  to  be  necessary" 

19  Authority  to  require  processors,  ware- 
housemen, exporters,  and  others  dealing  with 
wheat  certificates  to  submit  such  reports  as 
the  Secretary  finds  necessary. 

20.  Authority  to  examine  the  books,  papers. 
records,  accounts,  correspondence,  contracts, 
dtx^uments.  and  memorandums  as  the  Secre- 
tary finds  necessary  to  ascertain  the  correct- 
ness of  records  and  reports. 

21.  Authority  to  deny  marketing  certifi- 
cates to  any  producer  "in  whole  or  in  part, 


as  the  Secretary  may  determine"  for  any 
•.1'  iation  of  the  law  or  regulutiuns,  without 
judicial  action. 

22.  Authority  to  'prescribe  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subtitle.  ' 

23.  Authority  to  establish  a  level  of  price 
support  for  certificate  wheat  at  any  level 
between  65  and  90  percent  of  parity 

'.'A.  Authority  to  establish  the  level  of  price 
support  for  noncertificate  wheat. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  after 
reading  this  list,  the  least  that  can  be 
sa.d  is  that  the  plan  requires  careful, 
thoughtful  study  and  analysis.  Natural- 
ly, there  is  much  confusion  and  there 
is  much  misunderstanding  as  to  the  plan 
as  contained  in  the  bill.  In  fairness  it 
mist  be  said  that  opinion  in  the  Wheat 
Belt  is  very  substantially  divided.  There 
is  considerable  support  for  it;  there  is 
also  corisiderable  opposition  to  it. 

Regardless  of  its  merits,  therefore, 
iniitead  of  having  a  choice  between  this 
unknown,  untried,  and  hard-to-under- 
stand  plan  and  an  ineffective,  undesir- 
able price-supports  system,  the  wheat 
farmers  should  have  an  alternative  plan. 
They  should  be  given  tlie  freedom  of 
choice  which  the  Mundt  amerdment 
would  have  given  them  if  it  had  been 
approved;  namely,  a  chance  to  elect  as 
between  the  wheat  certificate  plan,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  a  continuation  for 
2  years  of  the  program  which  is  in  opera- 
tion today. 

Had  this  Mundt  amendment  been 
adopted,  the  wheat  certificate  plan  could 
have  been  thoroughly  studied  in  the 
meantime,  and  there  would  not  be  the 
co(!rcion  which  will  prevail  under  the 
bill  we  are  to  vote  on  today. 

It  is  keenly  regrettable  that  the  Mundt 
freedom-of -choice  amendment  v^as  de- 
feated. 

leather  than  requiring  the  wheat 
farmer  to  make  the  hard  choice  of  pro- 
nouncing judgment  soon  of  this  new  and 
complicated  concept,  I  shall  cast  my 
voi^  against  this  measure. 

The  second  principal  reason  why  I 
find  it  impossible  to  vole  in  favor  of  the 
bill  lies  in  the  very  drastic  amendment 
of  the  present  law  in  regard  to  price  sup- 
ports for  corn.  The  present  law  pro- 
vicies  that  price  supports  shall  be  not 
less  than  65  percent  of  parity  and  not 
more  than  90  percent.  This  was 
amended  to  strike  out  the  minimum  of 
65  percent,  thus  giving  the  Secre'i-ary  of 
Agriculture  the  power  to  provide  for  corn 
pr:.ce  supports  anywhere  from  zero  to 
90  percent  of  parity,  and  at  a  level  within 
that  range  which  will  not  result  in  fur- 
ther surplus  accumulations  by  the  C-ov- 
ernment. 

Most  of  us  will  recall  the  efforts  of 
former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson 
when  he  tried  to  get  the  same  amend- 
ment approved.  Many  Members  of  Con- 
gress opposed  him  in  that  desire,  because 
it  was  felt  then,  and  I  feel  now,  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  not 
be  permitted  to  possess  such  a  powerful 
and  coercive  tool — the  power  to  fix  price 
supports  without  regard  to  a  specified 
floor  or  minimum.  Certainly  if  such  an 
amendment  was  objectionable  under 
Secretary  Benson,  it  is  ob.)eclionable  now 
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under  Secretary  Freeman.  The  new  pro- 
posal is  even  worse,  because  of  the  in- 
clusion in  It  of  the  provision  that  the 
price  support  must  be  fixed  low  enough 
so  as  to  prevent  the  addition  of  a  single 
bushel  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration's stocks  of  corn. 

An  effort  was  made  yesterday  to  de- 
feat this  amendment,  but  it  failed.  It 
was  curious,  indeed,  to  see  that  all  the 
Democratic  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
voted — with  the  exception  of  two — voted 
in  favor  of  eliminating  the  minimum  of 
65  percent  of  parity  for  corn  price  sup- 
ports. They  did  so  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  for  many  years  under  President  Ei- 
senhower's administration  there  was  a 
constant  declaration  by  many  members 
of  the  Democratic  Party  for  100  percent 
of  parity,  or  even  more,  for  price  sup- 
ports, and  a  constant  criticism  on  their 
part  of  Secretary  Benson  for  trying  to 
eliminate  the  65-percent  minimum.  Now 
they  have  completely  forsaken  their 
previous  position,  and  their  many 
previous  declarations. 

Many  of  us  are  fearful  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  will  use  this  newly 
grar.ted  power  to  reduce  corn  prices  to 
such  a  low  level  that,  m  sheer  despera- 
tion, in  their  efforts  to  avoid  complete 
ruin,  corn  and  feed  grain  farmers  will 
knuckle  under  t-o  the  constant  pressure 
and  the  goal  of  the  White  House,  the 
Department  of  A<^riculture.  and  the 
Democratic  leadership  in  Cont:ress,  for 
enactment  of  the  Kennedy-Freeman- 
Cochrane  compulsory  feed  gra'ns  bill. 

This  would  be  disastrous,  indeed,  to  the 
well-being  of  agriculture  generally.  The 
eventual  outcome  would  be  a  manage- 
ment-supply concept  and  production- 
quota  plan,  not  only  for  feed  grains 
alone,  but  also  for  cattle,  hogs,  sheep. 
poultry,  poultry  products,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, and,  in  fact,  all  farm  products  gen- 
erally. 

This  was  the  essence  of  the  thmkmg 
earlier  this  year  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, when  it  refused  to  pass  the 
farm  bill.  Yet  we  are  now  arming  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  power  to 
reduce  corn  and  feed  srain  price  sup- 
ports to  such  a  low  level  as  to  be  able  to 
create  a  pressured  political  climate  that 
will  result  in  a  coerced  adoption  of  the 
compulsory  feed  grains  program  as  au- 
thored by  President  Kennedy.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Freeman,  and  Professor 
Cochrane 

Such  a  plan  would  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward reducing  agriculture  to  the  status 
of  a  Government-regulated  public  util- 
ity It  would  go  a  long  way  toward  de- 
struction of  the  opportunity  in  the  call- 
ing of  agriculture,  in  the  life  and  future 
of  the  farm. 

Any  government  which  can  tightly 
control  the  supply  of  food  is  in  a  position 
where  it  can  assume  a  tyrannical  and 
all-powerful  position  in  all  other  regards 
insofar  as  its  citizenry  is  concerned. 
This  concept  is  totally  alien  to  our  free- 
enterprise  system,  the  system  which  has 
given  us  such  a  strategic  weapon  and 
advantage  in  our  present  battle  for  a  free 
world. 

Should  this  bill  be  passed  by  the 
Senate,  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  ii.  the 
conference  the  provisions  of  the  House 


version  of  the  bill  will  prevail;  that  the 
wheat  certificate  plan  will  be  stricken 
out.  in  favor  of  an  extension  of  the  pres- 
ent wheat  program:  that  the  amend- 
ment removing  the  65 -percent  minimum 
price  support  on  corn  and  feed  grains 
will  be  deleted;  and  that  the  1962  feed 
grain  pro£a:ram  will  be  extended  into  the 
year  1963  Such  a  result  is  to  be  vastly 
preferred  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
we  are  now  debating.  It  is  my  hope  that 
It  will  be  defeated,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  cited. 

There  are  many  alternatives  which  are 
far  more  workable  and  acceptable  than 
the  pending  bill.  Several  are  pending 
in  the  Congress  now.  The  administra- 
tion and  Congress  will  do  well  to  dis- 
card the  obnoxious  compulsory  manage- 
ment supply  idea,  and  to  work  toward  a 
solution  more  in  keeping  with  the  tra- 
dition and  thinking  of  a  free  American 
agriculture  with  opportimity  for  prog- 
re.*^?. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  Mr,  President,  how 
much  time  remains  available  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Six 
minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  I  made  the  motion  to  strike  the 
feed  grain  control  program,  and  to  re- 
port instead  to  the  Senate  the  farm  bill 
approved  earlier  by  our  committee.  My 
motion  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  9  to  8. 
Later,  the  modified  wheat  program  was 
incorporated  in  the  bill  by  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  McCarthy],  for  which 
I  voted.  As  a  result,  the  two  main  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  as  it  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate were  first,  a  1-year  extension  of  the 
emergency  feed  grain  program,  and  sec- 
ond, a  modified  wheat  allotment  pro- 
gram, 

I  made  my  motion,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  committee,  because  I 
wanted  to  see  a  farm  bill  adopted  at 
last,  and  to  see  action  taken  on  wheat — 
the  most  serious  and  persistent  surplus. 
Further,  wheat  has  been  controlled  in 
the  past:  it  has  had  an  acreage  allot- 
ment and  marketing  quota  program,  ap- 
proved by  producers  in  annual  referenda, 
for  many  years.  The  essential  feature 
of  the  modified  program  would  be  to 
limit  the  liability  of  the  Government  in 
supporting,'  the  price  of  wheat.  It  would 
do  so  by  fixing  the  number  of  bushels 
of  wheat  eligible  for  price  support  at  65 
to  90  percent  of  parity.  I  thought  action 
on  wheat  appropriate  because  stocks  of 
wheat  owned  by  the  Federal  Government 
now  amount  to  half  the  value  of  all  price 
support  commodities  in  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  inventories,  while 
stocks  of  corn  are  only  17  percent. 

I  had  hoped  to  vote  for  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  our  committee  for  the  reasons 
I  have  given,  and  because  I  have  admired 
the  efforts  of  our  chairman.  Senator 
ELLENDER.  to  secure  a  better  farm  pro- 
gram. But  yesterday  the  Senate  rejected 
by  a  vote  of  58-23  my  motion  to  recon- 
sider  and  oppose   the  adoption   of  the 


Ellender  amendment,  and  because  of  the 
implications  of  the  amendment,  I  cannot 
vote  for  the  bill. 

The  consequences  of  the  Ellender 
amendment  may  not  have  been  clear 
yesterday.  We  did  not  fully  comprehend 
the  effect  of  the  language  prohibiting  the 
Secretary  from  setting  price  supports  for 
the  1964  and  subsequent  crops  of  corn  at 
a  level  which  would  increase  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks  of  corn.  The 
amendment  was  never  considered  in 
committee;  there  was  no  expression  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  t-o  how 
any  price  support  could  be  extended  to 
farmers  under  the  provision;  and  it  was 
adopted  immediately  upon  taking  up  the 
farm  bill  without  discussion  and  with 
very  few  Senators  present. 

The  amendment  has  been  described  in 
the  press  as  part  of  a  compromise  offered 
by  the  chairman  accompanying  a  1-year 
extension  of  the  emergency  feed  grain 
program  for  the  1963  crop  of  corn.  But 
I  point  out  that  that  extension  was  in 
the  bill  as  reported  by  our  committee. 
without  the  Ellender  amendment,  and 
was  also  in  the  bill  passed  by  the  House. 
so  that  adoption  of  the  Ellender  amend- 
ment was  not  necessary  in  order  to  ob- 
tain extension  of  the  emergency  feed 
grain  program  next  year. 

The  amendment  is  a  far  more  radical 
change  than  Congress  enacted  in  1958 
after  full  debate,  when  price  support  for 
corn  was  reduced  from  75  to  65  percent 
of  parity.  This  is  the  situation  as  the 
farm  bill  goes  to  conference: 

The  Ellender  amendment  removes  the 
permanent  provision  of  law.  adopted  in 
1958.  providing  price  support  for  corn  at 
65  percent  of  parity,  or  90  percent  of  the 
3-year  market  average,  whichever  is 
higher.  Further,  it  provides  that  price 
support  could  not  be  set  at  any  level  that 
would  result  in  increasing  Government 
stocks  of  corn.  I  believe  the  effect  oT  I'le 
amendment  will  be  to  abandon  any  corn 
program  after  the  1963  crop,  and  to  put 
unlimited  production  of  corn  on  the  free 
market  without  protection  for  farmers 
who  grow  corn,  and  without  protection 
for  producers  of  beef  cattle,  hogs,  and 
poultry  whose  markets  are  stabilized 
through  stabilization  of  the  price  of 
feed — and  you  know  that  cheap  feed 
means  cheap  livestock.  So  the  Senate 
bill  abandons  the  ability  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  acquire  corn  in  order  to  support 
its  market  price. 

The  House  bill  abandons  the  parity 
concept  for  corn,  for  it  removes  price 
support  for  corn  at  65  percent  of  parity, 
and  substitutes  80  percent  of  the  3 -year 
market  average — which  would  be  about 
80  cents  a  bushel  in  1964.  and  perhaps 
65  cents  2  years  later 

Between  the  Senate  provision  aban- 
doning Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
authority  to  acquire  corn,  unless  it  puts 
an  equivalent  amount  onto  the  market, 
and  the  House  provision  abandoning  the 
parity  concept  for  corn,  adoption  of  this 
farm  bill  means  the  end  of  any  corn  pro- 
gram in  1964.  with  a  prospect  of  un- 
limited production  of  corn  at  ruinous 
prices. 

I  should  think  the  effect  would  be  to 
threaten  any  stability  in  beef  cattle 
prices,  hog  prices,  and  poultry  prices — 
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unstabiliz:ng  the  production  and  prices 
of  all  livestock. 

This  will  bo  done  without  a  referen- 
dum, such  as  that  held  m  1958,  to  deter- 
mine whe:.her  farmers  wish  to  abandon 
price  supT)ort  for  feed  grains.  It  is  a 
radical  chinge.  It  is  a  coercive  effort  to 
force  adoiJtion  of  the  administration's 
compulsory  control  programs.  In  saying 
this  I  do  :iot  refer  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  committee,  Senator 
Ellender,  who  is  open,  forthright  and 
without  guile.  But.  the  language  makes 
it  mandatory  for  the  Secretary  to  drive 
down  supports — which  would  drive 
down  prices  of  corn — and  thus  coerce 
corngrowers  to  accept  compulsory  con- 
trols. For  with  corn  at  ruinous  levels, 
and  chaos  in  the  livestock  industry,  and 
with  the  aimmistration  opposed  to  any 
other  prog  am,  there  would  be  no  alter- 
native 

The  Secretary  and  his  Department  of 
Agriculture  insist  upon  having  their 
compulsory  programs,  or  chaos.  This 
amendment  could  destroy  the  existing 
corn  program,  destroy  the  parity  con- 
cept, and  abandon  Government  support 
for  farmer.s — at  least  on  this  greate.-^t 
American  crop  which  is  basic  to  all  live- 
stock production — unless  the  Depart- 
ment is  given  the  power  it  desires  to  place 
controls  over  all  crops  and  over  vir- 
tually all  farmers. 

I  have  opposed  the  compulsory  feed 
grain  control  program  for  three  reasons. 
First,  the  surplus  of  feed  grains,  while 
large  in  volume  and  value,  amounts  to 
less  than  6  months'  use.  which  may  be 
needed  in  the  event  of  droucht — or  even 
in  the  event  that  radioactive  fallout  pre- 
vents pasturing  livestock  for  a  time  in 
some  areas  of  the  country.  As  Senators 
know,  this  is  not  a  remote  possibility. 
News  at  any  time — tomorrow — could 
change  our  mind  about  the  value  of  Gov- 
ernment stocks  of  corn. 

Second,  the  feed  grain  control  pro- 
gram would  deny  .'^ome  farmers  the  right 
to  grow  the  feed  required  for  the  live- 
stock operations  on  their  own  farms 
Fai-mers  have  never  approved,  and  have 
never  had  a  program  which  prohibits 
them  from  raising  sufficient  feed  for 
their  own  use.  Even  under  the  wheat 
program,  which  has  had  acreage  allot- 
ments and  marketing  quotas  for  many 
years,  an  exception  has  been  written  into 
the  law  for  farmers  growing  wheat  fed 
out  on  the  same  farm 

Third,  adoption  of  feed  grain  controls 
could  lead  to  compulsory  livestock  con- 
trols, such  as  the  Secretary  proposed  last 
year  and  again  this  year  for  dairy  farm- 
ers. The  hearincs  before  our  committee 
made  clear  that  the  Secretary  and  his 
assistants  desire  such  power — another 
evidence  of  the  administration's  drive  for 
power  in  every  field. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  wanted 
to  put  iLs  feed  grain  control  program  into 
efTect  this  year,  before  farmers  had  the 
opportunity  to  study  it.  and  consider  its 
ultimate  effects.  Defeated  in  the  Senate 
committee  but  succeeding  by  a  narrow 
margin  on  the  Senate  floor,  defeated  in 
the  House,  defeated  again  in  the  Senate 
committee  last  month,  the  administra- 
tion finally  discovered  that  the  Senate 
would    not   again    adopt   its   feed   grain 


control  program — perhaps  becau.se  it  is 
becoming  better  understood. 

Now  the  amendment  adopted  yester- 
day, and  against  which  I  fought,  would 
remove  from  basic  law  any  reasonable 
alternative  to  a  compulsory  program,  and 
create  a  situation  where  farmers  could 
be  forced  to  accept  a  compulsory  pro- 
gram. 

Before  I  close,  I  would  like  t-o  say  that 
during  my  service  in  the  Senate  I  have 
voted  for  strict  controls  on  wheat,  cot- 
ton, rice,  and  tobacco — when  approved 
by  farmers  in  a  referendum.  But  I  have 
not  voted  for  compulsory  controls  on  feed 
grains.  There  is  a  difference.  The  great 
volume  of  wheat,  cotton,  rice,  and  to- 
bacco goes  into  the  commercial  market. 
This  is  true  to  some  degree  of  corn,  but 
a  great  proportion  of  corn  and  other 
feed  grains  is  fed  out  on  the  farm,  and  is 
closely  connected  with  the  farmer's  pro- 
duction of  livestock.  To  deny  the  farm- 
er— any  farmer — the  right  to  grow  grain 
for  his  own  use,  is  quite  different  from 
applying  strict  controls  on  the  other 
crops  I  have  mentioned. 

I  believe  farmers  should  have  the  op- 
portunity to  understand  the  full  implica- 
tion,-:  and  consequences  of  the  comjral- 
.'^ory  feed  grain  control  program,  and  that 
they  should  have  a  reasonable  alterna- 
tive if  they  are  called  upon  to  vote  on 
such  a  program.  I  hope  hearings  will  be 
held  throughout  the  country  to  give 
farmers  a  voice  in  this  matter.  For 
there  is  no  reason  to  as.sume  that  farm- 
ers havp  no  ideas,  and  that  a  compulsory 
program  is  the  only  possible  solution. 

The  emergency  feed  grain  program  is 
expensive,  and  a  better  program  is 
needed.  But  it  is  not  right  to  force  a 
radical  departure  on  farmers  and  deny 
them  any  alternative.  If  farmers  are 
given  opportunity  for  full  consideration 
of  the  compulsory  feed  grain  program — 
and  rea.sonable  alternatives — and  choose 
the  program,  it  will  be  all  right  But  no 
program  should  be  forced  upon  them 

I  oppose  the  bill  as  amended  yester- 
day I  will  vote  against  it  because  the 
amendment  ending  any  program  for  feed 
grains  after  next  year  was  adopted.  I 
hope  it  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  EIXENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the 
Senator    from     Minne.sota     [Mr.    HtJM- 

PHPEY 1 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  !Mr.  Ellender.  for  his  out- 
standing leadership  in  bringing  this  bill 
a  second  time  to  the  Senate  and  for  the 
masterful  manner  in  which  he  has  han- 
dled this  complicated  piece  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  Senate.  I  also  commend  my 
colleagues,  the  majority  of  this  body,  for 
having  supported  the  efforts  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  its  other 
members. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  make  a  few- 
comments  in  connection  with  the  farm 
bill.  Generally.  I  am  pleased  with  what 
we  have  done,  or  are  about  to  do.  I  had 
hoped  we  could  go  further,  especially  in 
the  area  of  feed  grains  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts.    Nevertheless,  we  are  about  to  pass 


a  gcod  farm  bill,  one  which  is  designed 
to  and  will  increase  farm  income,  a  bill 
that  will  reduce  the  cost  of  the  farm 
program  to  the  Government  and  the  tax- 
payer:  and  will  reduce  surpluses  and  the 
cost,s  associated  with  them 

Agriculture  is  moving  again.  Mr. 
President.  Its  path  no  longer  is  blocked 
by  men  whose  theories  and  ideas  and 
polities,  sincere  though  they  might  have 
beer,  were  not  suited  to  the  20th  century 
economics  of  American  agriculture. 
How  well  I  remember  sitting  in  this 
Chamber  for  8  years  during  the  previous 
admnis^-ation  and  seeing  agricultural 
policies  advocated  and,  in  part,  adopted, 
which  slowly  tightened  the  noose  around 
the  neck  of  the  farmer  Thousands  of 
farmers  were  forced  off  the  land  by  these 
policies,  but,  fortunately,  the  Kennedy 
administration  has  revised  those  pohcies 
and  given  American  agriculture  new 
hope  and  vitality 

W(  have  made  a  good  start  in  helping 
the  American  family  farmer  to  get  back 
on  his  feet,  Mr.  President  The  emer- 
gency feed  Errain  program  passed  in 
1961,  extended  m  1962.  and  about  to  be 
extended  again  this  year,  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  raising  of  farm  income  by 
more  than  $1  billion,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  8  years,  we  have  reduced  the 
feed  grain  surplus.  Furthermore,  farm- 
ers like  this  program.  It  is  a  popular 
program.  Some  of  my  colleagues  who 
were  so  opposed  to  it  when  it  was  hrst 
projxised  have  become  its  champions  be- 
cause they  realized  it  is  a  good  and 
popular  program. 

It  must  be  understo<xl.  however,  that 
.ihis  IS  an  emergency  program  and  a 
temporary  program.  It  never  was  in- 
tended to  be  anything  else.  It  cannot 
go  on  working  forever  and  ever,  because 
it  was  not  designed  Id  do  so.  So  this 
year,  the  President,  who  knows  and  un- 
derstands and  sympathizes  with  the 
problems  of  the  Ame.-ican  farmer  and 
the  taxpayer — along  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  who  has  worked  night 
and  day  on  the  so-called  fami  problem, 
presented  to  Congress  a  feed  grain  pro- 
gram of  a  permanent  nature.  The  Sen- 
ate passed  that  program  once,  but  our 
sister  body  turned  it  down  and  has  indi- 
cated that  the  so-calk d  permanent  feed 
grain  program  is  unacceptable. 

So  we  have  done  the  next  best  thing. 
We  have  proposed  an  extension  of  this 
successful  feed  grair  program  for  1 
more  year.  But  we  are  saying  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  "You  come 
back  here  to  the  Capitol  next  year — 
early  next  year — and  present  to  us  a  new 
feed  grain  program.  We  will  look  it 
over,  we  will  hold  hearings  on  it.  and 
let  everyone  who  wants  to  come  in  and 
testify.  We  will  improve  on  it.  That 
is  what  we  direct  you  to  do.  Mr.  Secre- 
tary." I  do  not  envy  him  hLs  job.  I 
have  known  the  Secretary,  Orville  Free- 
man, for  a  long  timf  and  I  know  his 
capacity  for  hard  work  and  I  know  if 
we  in  the  Congress  direct  him  to  present 
us  with  recommendations  and  a  proposal 
for  a  workable  feed  grain  program,  we 
will  receive  it. 

But  with  this  extension  of  the  current 
feed  grain  program,  Mr.  President,  we 
also  have  amended  previous  legislation. 
We  have  cut  the  rope  so  there  caimot 
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be  again  an  opportunity  to  place  the 
noose  around  the  farmers  neck.  We 
have  said  to  ihe  Secretary,  Come  back 
to  us  next  year  with  a  feed  grain  pro- 
gram, because  we  are  not  going  back  to 
the  costly,  price-depressing,  surplus- 
building  program  of  the  Benson  regime. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  we  will 
pais  a  constructive  program  next  year 
because  I  do  not  think  there  are  many 
of  us  here  in  the  Congress,  no  matter 
where  we  come  from,  who  are  not  thank- 
ful to  the  American  farmer  for  what  he 
has  given  us.  Surely  we  want  to  help 
him  attam  a  respectable  standard  of  liv- 
ing. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  a  few 
words  about  food  reserves.  There  are 
those  who  say  the  programs  being  advo- 
cated by  the  Kennedy  administration 
are  based  upon  artificial  scarcity.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  we  decide  what 
are  the  minimum  necessary  reserves  of 
food  and  fiber  to  be  maintained — a  de- 
fense reserve,  a  reserve  for  price  stabil- 
ization, a  reserve  for  food  distribution 
programs,  both  domestic  and  foreign, 
and  a  reserve  for  commercial  market  re- 
quirements to  maintain  at  all  times  an 
abundance  of  food  for  the  American  con- 
sumer. This  administration  is  not  ad- 
vocating a  program  of  scarcity.  We  are 
advocating  a  program  of  wise  use  of  our 
production  and  our  abundance. 

It  was  my  intention  to  mtroduce  an 
amendment  to  the  farm  bill  authorizing 
and  directing  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  make  an  annual  determination  of 
our  overall  food  and  fiber  needs.  I  find, 
however,  that  this  authority  already 
rests  With  the  Secretary  without  such  an 
amendment.  The  Department  has  stated 
it  proposes  to  maintain  a  continuous  re- 
view of  production  and  demand  con- 
ditions and  to  determine  periodically 
desirable  public  reserve  levels  for  the  ma- 
jor com.modities.  The  Secr'^tary  has  fur- 
ther stated  that  preliminary  studies  in- 
dicate that  current  stocks  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  dairy  products  are  beyond 
the  reserve  needs  for  these  commodities 
and  I  am  hopeful.  Mr.  President,  that 
we  can  go  into  this  entire  question  of 
food  reserves  in  detail  during  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  committee. 

As  to  the  dairy  problem.  I  am  discour- 
aged that  neither  the  industry  nor  the 
Congress  has  been  able  to  meet  it.  I 
have  introduced  legislation  in  this  area, 
and  so  have  many  of  my  colleagues.  Re- 
grettably, we  in  the  Congress  have  not 
been  able  to  agree,  and  neither  have 
those  persons  in  the  industry,  on  a  .-satis- 
factory program.  A  dairy  program  will 
be  a  priority  item  in  the  consideration  of 
farm  legislation  next  year,  and  I  am 
hopeful— and  I  know  this  hope  is  shared 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
A;;riculture  and  Fore.^try  [Mr.  Ellex- 
DER  i — we  can  reach  agreement  and  can 
come  up  with  a  program  which  will  pro- 
vide much -needed  help  to  our  hard- 
working dairy  farmers. 

As  to  the  wheat  marketing  certificate 
protrram,  Mr.  President,  it  will  reduce 
Government  costs  by  about  S300  million 
in  1964,  compared  with  the  pre-1962  pro- 
gram. This  IS  both  a  realistic  and  imagi- 
native program — one  which  has  been  in 
the  mill  for  years.  It  will  for  the  first 
time  place  our  needs  on  a  bushel  basis 


rather  than  on  acreage.  The  great  tech- 
nological advances  made  by  American 
agriculture  necessitate  this.  We  no 
longer  will  produce  surpluses  costly  both 
to  the  farmer  and  the  taxpayer,  but  will 
be  able  to  keep  supply  in  balance  with 
demand.  Furthermore,  farm  income 
will  rise  and.  as  I  have  said,  our  sur- 
pluses will  decline. 

Mr.  President,  passage  of  title  I  of  this 
bill  is  another  important  step  toward 
the  economic  development  of  our  rural 
areas  and  will  assist  in  bringing  rural 
income  to  its  proper  level. 

The  rural  areas  development  program 
of  th-  Department  of  Agriculture  is  rap- 
idly catching  on  as  a  method  of  obtain- 
ing most  efficient  use  of  resources  on  the 
one  hand  and  in  bringing  important  in- 
come producing  resources  to  the  people 
on  the  other. 

Title  I  helps  to  clear  the  way  for  using 
land  more  efficiently  and  provides  for 
conserving  and  developing,  soil,  water, 
forest,  wildlife,  and  recreational  re- 
sources. 

The  title  authorizes  programs  of  land 
conservation  and  land  utilization,  includ- 
ing the  most  economic  use  of  lands  and 
the  retirement  of  lands  which  are  sub- 
marginal  or  not  primarily  suitable  for 
cultivation  in  order  to  correct  maladjust- 
ments m  land  use  and  thus  assist  in  con- 
trolling soil,  erosion,  reforestation,  and 
enabling  local  public  authorities  to  pro- 
vide public  recreation.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  stated  that,  if  pro- 
vided, it  will  use  this  authority  imme- 
diately on  a  pilot  basis.  The  results  of 
these  pilot  operations  will  mean  much  in 
the  furtherance  of  the  rural  areas  de- 
velopment program. 

The  amendments  contained  within  the 
bill  to  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act  also  aid  in  this 
rural  development  effort,  in  that  consid- 
eration is  given  on  a  broader  basis  to 
the  benefits  that  the  watershed  develop- 
ment can  have  for  the  local  community. 
Thus,  in  the  passage  of  this  title,  we 
have  moved  forward  in  aiding  our  people 
in  rural  areas  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
their  inheritance  and  have  moved  toward 
the  adequate  development  of  the  rural 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  before  us  a  good 
farm  bill,  and  it  can  be  improved  and 
refined  and  perfected,  I  commend  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  has  worked 
so  hard  for  this  bill,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  also  has  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  his  valuable  time  to  it,  my 
colleagues  here  in  the  Senate,  and  most 
especially  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  EllenderI. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
piy  earnest  conviction  that  S.  3225,  the 
farm  bill  approved  by  the  Senate  in  May, 
laid  out  a  path  that  would  have  dealt 
in  a  realistic  and  rational  manner  with 
the  problems  of  low  farm  income,  sur- 
plus and  high  Government  costs,  I  was 
greatly  disappointed  by  the  defeat  of 
that  bill  m  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  legislation  now  before  us  is  not 
as  good  a  bill  as  S.  3225.  However,  out 
of  it.  we  may  be  able  to  salvage  a  wheat 
certificate  plan  for  1964.  If  we  can 
achieve  this  much  following  the  wreck- 
age of  the  farm  bill  in  the  House,  I 
think  we  w'ill  have  made  considerable 


progress   in  putting   agricultural   legis- 
lation on  a  sounder  footing. 

Although  the  bill  before  us  provides 
for  the  certificate  plan  to  take  effect  for 
the  1963  crop  year,  it  is  technically  im- 
possilbe  to  put  it  into  operation  that 
soon,  since  wheat  already  is  being 
planted  in  the  winter  wheat  States. 

For  1963,  the  best  wheat  program  we 
can  now  obtain  is  a  program  similar  to 
the  one  now  in  effect  without  mandatory 
acreage  reductions.  Because  of  the 
original  farm  bill  earlier  this  year  and 
subsequent  delay.  Secretary  Freeman 
has  had  to  go  ahead  and  schedule  a 
wheat  referendum  for  August  30  oii  tlie 
basis  of  a  permanent  law,  enacted  in 
1938,  specifying  a  national  wheat  acreage 
allotment  of  55  million  acres.  Since 
1938,  per-acre  yields  have  doubled,  and 
a  55-million-acre  base  will  produce  a 
great  excess  of  wheat.  For  this  reason, 
the  Secretary  has  announced  the  sup- 
port level  will  have  to  be  reduced  from 
$2  to  $1.82. 

What  I  hope  can  be  done  is  for  a 
House-Senate  conference  committee  to 
agree  to  retain  the  provisions  in  the 
present  wheat  program  calling  for 
acreage  reductions  of  up  to  40  percent 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  with  payments  on 
the  idled  land  to  approximate  60  per- 
cent of  the  income  it  would  normally 
bring. 

With  a  reduction  in  wheat  production 
tlirough  voluntary  means,  it  is  possible 
that  increasing  the  support  level  beyond 
$1.82  could  be  justified. 

A  certificate  plan,  incorporating  the 
principle  of  bushelage.  which  I  have  ad- 
vocated for  many  years,  would  help 
farmers  control  supply  much  more  pre- 
cisely than  present  methods,  involving 
straight  acreage  controls. 

Under  the  plan,  the  national  quota  for 
wheat  for  food  requirements  would  be 
set  in  terms  of  bushels.  Then  a  farmer 
would  be  given  his  share  of  the  national 
quota  by  means  of  certificates.  He 
could  market  at  a  relatively  high  sup- 
port level  only  the  bushels  for  which 
he  held  certificates.  He  could  raise  ad- 
ditional wheat  within  his  acreage  allot- 
ments, but  he  would  have  to  sell  it  at 
the  price  of  feed  grain  equivalents. 

The  wheat  certificate  plan  would  ap- 
ply an  effective  sui)ply  program  to  wheat. 
The  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and  peanut 
programs,  long  recognized  as  success- 
ful, have  been  based  on  similar  supply 
management  techniques. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  to  obtain  a 
supply  management  plan  for  wheat,  of 
course,  to  increase  farm  income.  But 
also  of  great  longrun  importance  is  the 
need  to  remove  objections  to  the  farm 
program  by  reducing  surpltas  and  Gov- 
ernment costs.  I  have  been  warning  my 
farmers  in  North  Dakota  that  many  ur- 
ban Congressmen  are  discontented  with 
the  farm  program.  Unle.>s  we  improve 
it  and  make  it  more  acceptable  to  tax- 
payers, they  are  going  to  vote  to  abolish 
it  some  day  soon. 

The  wheat  certificate  plan  is  the  out- 
standing feature  in  the  farm  bill  before 
us.  In  continuing  the  voluntary  feed 
grain  program  for  another  year,  it  of- 
fers the  best  possible  temporary  solution 
to  the  problems  of  feed  grain  producers. 
I  recognize,  and  the  bill  reflects,  the  need 


for  a  permanent  feed  grain  program  by 
directing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
draw  up  a  plan  for  presentation  to  Con- 
gress next  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  for  debate  on  the  bill  has  expired. 

The  question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  iwhen  his  name  was 
called  I.  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
CapehartI.  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "nay  "  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea.'"  I 
withhold  my  vote 

Mr,  KEFAUVER  i  when  his  name  was 
called'.  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  1  Mr. 
Morton].  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  ■nay."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vot^,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
withhold  my  vote 

Mr  MANSFIELD  '  whf  n  his  name  was 
called' .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water].  If  he  were  pre.sent  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea  "  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr  METCALF  '  when  his  name  was 
called' .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Hickey].  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vot<>.  I  would  vote  yea  "  I 
M  ithhold  my  vote 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Bible] 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  ;  Mr. 
Clark]    are   absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  iMr.  .■Anderson',  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  'Mr.  Carroll],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the 
Senator  from  Ala-^ka  iMr  GruemngI, 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  iMr. 
HirKEYl,  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
.souri  IMr.  Symington)  are  nece.s.=arily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  pre.sent 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Carroll  I,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania IMr.  Clark],  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  IMr,  Church!  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri IMr.  Symington]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Murphy  1.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Mis.souri  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
would  vot^  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson!  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  .'Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
xng].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay," 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart', 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.   Morton],    and   the   Senator   from 


New  Hampshire  iMr.  Murphy!  are  nec- 
essarily ab.sent. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr  Capehart]  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
IMr    Douglas  1. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  GoLDWATER]  has  been  previously 
announced  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield  1. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton!  has  been  previously 
announced  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee I  Mr.  Kefauveri. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire  'Mr.  Murphy!  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton], If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  would  vot^ 
"nay."  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  47, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 

(No.  213  Leg.) 
YEAS— 47 


Bartiett 

HUI 

Miiskle 

Burd  ck 

Hu-nphrey 

Neuberger 

By:d.  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Pearson 

Carlson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pell 

Chavez 

Ken- 

Randolph 

i:>od<l 

Long.  Mo. 

Russell 

Ellender 

Long,  Hawaii 

Smathers 

Engle 

Long.  La. 

Smith.  Mass. 

Ervln 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Fong 

McCarthy 

Talmadge 

Fulbright 

McGee 

Williams,  N.J. 

Gore 

MrNamara 

Yarbo  rough 

Hart 

Monroney 

Young,  N   Dak 

Hartke 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

Hayden 

Moss 

NAYS— -37 

Aiken 

Dlrk^en 

Prouty 

AUott 

Eastland 

Proxmlre 

Beall 

Hickenlooper 

Robertson 

Bennett 

Holland 

SaltonstaU 

Hoggs 

Hruska 

Scott 

Bottum 

Javlts 

Sr-nith.  Maine 

Bush 

Jordan. Idaho 

Stennls 

Putler 

Keating 

Thurmond 

Byrd,  Va. 

Kuchel 

Tower 

Case 

Lausche 

Wiley 

Cooper 

McClellan 

W.lllams,  Del. 

Cotton 

Miller 

CurtlB 

Mundt 

NOT  VOTING- 

-16 

Anderson 

Etouglas 

Metcalf 

Bibie 

Goldwater 

Morton 

Capehart 

Gruenlng 

Murphy 

Carroll 

Hkkey 

Symington 

Ch\!rch 

Kefauver 

Clark 

Man.sfteld 

So  the  bill  'HR.  12391'  was  passed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  pa.ssed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President,  I 
move  to  lav  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
Pf.oxmipe  in  the  chair  >.  The  que.'^tion 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  c\\ 
the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Pre'^ident,  I  a.'^k 
unanimous  consen':  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  in  the  engrossment  of  the 
Senate  substitute  amendmiCnt  to  H.R. 
12391  be  authorised  to  correct  any  typo- 
graphical, clerical,  or  printing  errors 
that  mav  appear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana"  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  bill, 
as  passed,  be  printed. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senat;or 
from  Louisiana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ELLENDER  Mr  Presirir-.t,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendment,  request  a  conference  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  thereon, 
and  that  the  Presiding  Officer  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  ai^pointed  Mr  El- 
lender, Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Holland, 
Mr.  Aiken,  and  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


DRUG    INDUSTRY    ACT    OF    1962 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1703,  S. 
1552. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clefk.  A  bill  (S.  1552)  to 
amend  and  supplement  the  antitrust 
laws  with  respect  to  the  manufact'ure 
and  distribution  of  drugs,  and  for  other 
purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(S.  1552 »  to  amend  and  supplement  the 
antitrust  laws  wirh  respect  to  the  manu- 
facture and  distribution  of  drugs,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  been 
originally  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment, 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  this  Act  mav  be  cited  as  the  "Drug 
Industry  Act  of  1962", 

informatton  on  patents  for  drugs 

Sic.  2.  Section  702  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.SC  372)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected, upon  request  from  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents,  to  furnish  fvUl  and  complete  in- 
formation with  respect  to  such  questions 
relating  to  drugs  as  the  Commissioner  may 
submit  concerning  any  patent  application. 
The  Secretary  is  further  authorized  and  di- 
rected, upon  receipt  of  any  such  request,  to 
conduct  or  cause  to  be  conducted,  such  re- 
search as  may  be  required  ' 

REGISTRATION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Chapter  V  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C  351  et 
seq  )  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  section: 

■  RE^jISTI-..^TI<JN     OF     PRODUrERS    OF    DRUGS 

"Sec.  508  lai  As  used  in  this  section — 
"(1)  the  term  'manufacture  preparation, 
propagation,  compounding,  or  processing' 
shall  Include  repackaging  or  otherwise 
changing  the  container,  wrapper,  or  labeling 
of  any  drug  package  in  furtherance  of  the 
distribution  of  the  drug  from  the  original 
place  of  manufacture  to  the  person  who 
makes  final  delivery  or  sale  to  the  ultimate 
consumer 

"(2)  the  term  'nimc'  shall  include  In  the 
case  of  a  partnership  the  name  of  each  part- 
ner and.  In  the  case  of  a  corporation,  the 
name  of  each  corporate  officer  and  director, 
and  the  State  of  incorporation. 
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■(b)  On  or  before  December  31  of  each 
year  every  person  who  owns  or  operates  any 
establishment  In  any  State  engaged  In  the 
manufacture  preparation,  propagation,  com- 
pounding, or  processing  of  a  drug  or  drugs 
shall  register  with  the  Secretary  his  name, 
places  of  business,  and  ail  such  establish- 
ments. 

■',c;  Every  person  upon  first  engaging  In 
the  manufacture,  preparation,  propagutlon. 
compounding,  or  processing  of  any  drug  In 
any  est.Tblishment  which  he  owns  or  oper- 
ates sh.iU  Immedi.itely  register  with  the  Sec- 
retary his  name,  place  of  business,  and  such 
estabiishm.ent. 

•■,di  Every  person  duly  registered  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section  shall  immediat€ly 
register  with  the  Secretary  any  additio:ial 
establishment  which  he  owns  or  operates 
and  in  which  he  begins  the  manufacture, 
preparation,  propagation,  compounding,  or 
processing  of  a  drug  or  drugs. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may  assign  a  registra- 
tion number  to  any  person  or  any  establish- 
ment registered  in  accord. lUce  with  tliis  sec- 
tion. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  make  ^v.iil.ible  for 
inspection,  to  any  {>erson  so  re(iuts'.;:ij:,  any 
registration  filed  pursuant  to  tliis  section. 
"(g)  This  section  shall  no*;  apply  to — 
"(1)  phamacifs  which  maintain  estab- 
lishments In  contorniance  with  any  appli- 
cable local  laws  regulating  the  -practice  of 
pharmacy  and  medicine  and  which  are  regu- 
larly engaged  in  dispensing  prescription 
drug.-.  up<'n  prescriptions  of  practitioners 
licensed  to  administer  such  drugs,  or  pa- 
tients under  the  care  of  such  practitioners 
In  the  course  of  their  professional  practice 
and  which  do  not  manufacture,  prepare, 
propagate,  compound,  or  process  drucs  for 
sale  other  than  in  tlie  regular  course  of  their 
business  of  diipensuig  ur  selling  drugs  at 
retail; 

"(2)  practitioners  licensed  by  law  to  pre- 
scribe or  administer  drugs  and  who  manu- 
facture, prepare,  propagate,  compound,  or 
process  drugs  sdely  for  use  in  the  course 
of  their  professional  practice: 

"(3 1  persons  wfio  manufacture,  prennre, 
prop.igate,  compound,  or  process  drugs  solely 
for  use  in  research,  teaching,  or  chemical 
analysis  and  not  for  sale; 

"(4)  such  other  classes  of  persons  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  exempt  from 
the  application  of  this  section  upon  a  finding 
that  registratim  by  such  classes  of  persons 
In  accordance  with  this  section  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  the  public  health. 
"(h)  Every  establishment  registered  with 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  subject  to  inspect!  ^n  pursuant  to  section 
7u4  and  siiall  be  so  inspected  by  one  or  more 
otUcjrs  or  employees  duly  desi.rnatcd  by  the 
Secret.iry  at  least  once  in  the  two-year  i>eriod 
beemning  with  the  date  of  registration  of 
6uih  establishment  pursuant  to  this  section 
and  at  least  once  in  every  successive  two- 
year  period  thereafter." 

(b)  Section  301  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C.  331) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(o)  The  failure  to  register  as  required  by 
section  508." 

(c)  Section  502  of  such  Act  (21  US  C.  352) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  pfiracraph  : 

"in)  If  it  is  a  drug  and  was  manufactured, 
prepared,  propai^ated,  compounded,  or  proc- 
essed in  an  establishment  not  duly  regi.-tered 
under  sectivjn  508.  ' 

^^CTORy  inspection 

Sec,  4.  (a)  Section  704(a)  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S,C.  374 
(a))    is  amended   to  read   as  follows: 

"(a)  For  purposes  of  enforcement  of  this 
Act,  ofHcers  or  employees  duly  designated  by 
the  Secretary,  upon  presenting  appropriate 
credentials  and  a  written  notice  to  the  owner, 
operator,  or  agent  In  charge,  are  authorized 


( 1 )  to  enter,  at  reasonable  times,  any  factory, 
warehouse,  or  establishment  in  which  food. 
drugs,     devices,     or     cosmetics     are    manu- 
factured, processed,  packed,  or  held,  for  in- 
troduction Into  interstate  commerce  or  after 
such   Introduction,   or  to  enter  any  vehicle 
being  used   to  transport  or  hold  such  food, 
drui^s,  devices,  or  cosmetics  in  interstate  com- 
merce;   and    (2)    to    inspect,    at    reasonable 
times  and  within  reasonable  limits  and  In  a 
reasonable  manner,  such  factory,  warehouse, 
establishment,  or  vehicle  and  all  pertinent 
equipment,    finished   and    unfinished    mate- 
rials, containers,  and  labeling  therein;   and 
(3)    in   the   case  of  any  factory,  warehouse, 
establishment,  or  a  consulting  laboratory  in 
which  prescription  drugs  are  manufactured, 
processed,    packed,    or    held,    the    Inspection 
shall  extend  to  all  things  therein   (includ- 
ing  records,   files,   papers,   process,   controls, 
and  facilities!   bearing  on  whether  prescrip- 
tion   drugs    which   are   adulterated    or   mis- 
branded  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  or 
which  may  not  be  manufactured,  introduced 
into  interstate  commerce,  or  sold,  or  offered 
for  sale  by  reason  of  any  provision  of  this 
Act,  have  been  or  are  being  manufactured, 
processed,    packed,    transported,    or   held    In 
any  such  place,  or  otherwise  bearing  on  viola- 
tion of  this  Act.  No  Inspection  authorized  for 
prescription  drugs  by  subdivision  (3)  of  this 
subsection  shall  extend  to  (A)  financial  data. 
(Bi   sales  data  other  than  shipment  records, 
(Ci    pricing   data.    (D)    personnel  data    (K) 
data  of  anything  in  or  related  to  research 
activity:  Provided,  however.  That  inspection 
of  data  relating  to  clinical  experience  with 
respect  to  new  drugs  and  antibiotics  within 
the  purview  of  section  507  shall  be  made  only 
to  the  extent  authorized  under  and  subject 
to  the  applicable  provisions  of  section  505(1) 
and  (J)  and  section  507(d)  and  (g).  and  with 
respect  to  other  drugs  shall  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance   with   regulations   to  be   Issued   by 
the  Secretary   which  shall   have  due  regard 
for    the   professional    ethics  of   the   medical 
profession  and  shall  provide,  where  the  Sec- 
retary  deems   it   to   be   appropriate,  for  ex- 
amination, upon  request,  by  the  persons  to 
whom    such    regulations    are    applicable,    of 
sl:nilar    information    received    or    otherwise 
obtained  by  the  Secretary.    A  separate  notice 
sliall  be  given  for  each  such  inspection,  but  a 
notice  shall  not  be  required  for  each  entry 
made  during  the  period  covered  by  the  in- 
spection.     Each    such    inspection    shall    be 
commenced  and  completed  with  reasonable 
promptness.     The  provisions  of  subdivision 
(3)    of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to — 
"(1)   pharmacies    which    maintain    estab- 
lishments in  conformance  with  any  applica- 
ble   local    laws    regulating    the    practice    of 
pharmacy  and  medicine  and  which  are  regu- 
l.rly     engaged     In     dispensing     prescription 
drugs,     upon     prescriptions     of    practloners 
licensed    to    administer   sxich   drugs,   or   pa- 
tients under  the  care  of  such  practitioners 
In   the  course  of  their  professional  practice 
and    which    do    not    manufacture,    prepare, 
propagate,  compound,  or   process   drugs   for 
sale  other  than  In  the  regular  course  of  their 
business   of    dispensing   or   selling   drugs   at 
retail; 

"(2)  practitioners  licensed  by  law  to  pre- 
scribe or  administer  drugs  and  who  manu- 
f;,cture.  prepare,  propagate.  compxDund.  or 
process  drugs  solely  for  use  in  the  course  of 
their  professional  practice; 

■■3)  persons  who  manufacture,  prepare, 
propa  -ate,  compound,  or  process  drugs  solely 
f  jr  ui^e  in  research,  teaching,  or  chemictil 
analysis  and  not  for  sale; 

"(4)  such  other  classes  of  persons  as  the 
.'Secretary  may  by  regulation  exempt  from 
the  application  of  this  section  upon  a  finding 
that  inspection  as  applied  to  such  classes  of 
persons  in  accordance  with  this  section  Is 
1.'  t  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic liea'.th." 

lb  I  Section  704(b)  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
374(b))    Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the 


word    "warehouse"    the    words    "consulting 
laboratory." 

QUALrrV    MANUFACTURING    CONTROLS 

Sec.  5.  Section  501(a)(2)  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Closmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
351(a)  (2)  )   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  (A)  if  it  has  been  prepared,  packed,  or 
held  under  insanitary  conditions  whereby  it 
may  have  been  contaminated  with  filth,  or 
whereby  it  may  have  been  rendered  Injurious 
to  health;  or  (B)  If  It  is  a  drug  and  the 
methods  used  In,  or  the  facilities  or  controls 
used  for.  its  manufacture,  processing,  pack- 
aging, or  holding  do  not  conform  to  current 
good  manufacturing  practice  to  assure  that 
such  drug  meets  the  requirements  of  this 
Act  as  to  safety  and  has  the  Identity  and 
strength,  and  meets  the  quality  and  purity 
characteristics,  which  it  purports  or  Is  repre- 
sented to  possess.  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  issue  interpretative  regulations,  upon 
notice  and  in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
set  forth  In  section  4  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  (5  U.S.C.  1003).  which  shall, 
In  any  proceeding  Involving  this  paragraph, 
be  prima  facie  evidence  of  what  constitutes 
current  gcxxl  manufacturing  practice." 

NEW    DRUG    CLEARANCE    IROCEDUHE 

Sec.  6,  Section  505(c)  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S  C.  355(c)  ). 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  An  application  provided  for  in  sub- 
section (b)  shall  become  effective  on  the 
ninetieth  day  after  the  filing  thereof  (or  on 
such  later  date,  not  more  than  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  after  the  filing  thereof,  as 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  study  and  Investigate  the  application), 
unless,  prior  to  such  day  (or  prior  to  such 
later  date),  the  Secretary  issues  a  notice  to 
the  applicant  of  opp>ortunity  for  hearing  as 
to  whether  the  application  satisfies  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (d).  The  date 
scheduled  for  the  commencement  of  such 
hearing,  if  a  hearing  is  requested,  shall  be 
the  thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  service  of 
notice  in  accordance  with  the  method  of 
service  set  forth  in  subsection  (g),  unless  a 
different  date  is  agreed  upon  between  the 
Secretary  and  the  applicant." 

RECORDS     AND    REPORTS    AS     TO     IXPERItNCE     ON 
NEW    DRUGS    AND    ANTIBIOTICS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Subsection  (i)  of  section  505  of 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
(21  UJ5.C.  355(1) )  Is  amended  (1)  by  inserting 
"the  foregoing  subsections  of"  after  "opera- 
tion of";  (2)  by  inserting  the  words  "and 
effectiveness"  after  the  word  "safety'  ;  and 
(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  Such  regulations  may 
provide  for  conditioning  such  exemption 
upon  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  such  records,  and  the  making  of  such  re- 
ports to  the  Secretary,  of  data  obtained  as 
the  result  of  such  investigational  use  of  such 
drugs,  as  the  Secretary  finds  will  enable  him 
to  evaluate  the  safety  and  efTectivenc^KS  of 
such  drugs  in  the  event  of  the  filing  of  pn  ap- 
plication pursuant  to  subsection  (b;  :  Pro- 
vidcd,  hoiceicr.  That  regulations  issued 
under  this  subsection  and  under  sub- 
section (J)  shall  have  due  regard  for  the 
professional  ethics  of  the  medical  profession 
and  shall  provide,  where  the  Secr'-t.ary  deems 
it  to  be  appropriate,  for  the  examination 
upon  request,  by  the  persons  to  whom  such 
regulations  are  applicable,  of  similar  inf(  r- 
mation  received  or  otherwi.«:e  obtained  by 
the  Secretary." 

(b)  Section  505  (21  U.S.C.  355)  cf  such 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(J)  (1)  In  the  case  of  any  drug  for  v. hlch 
an  application  filed  pursuant  to  this  section 
Is  In  effect,  the  applicant  shall  establish  and 
maintain  such  records,  and  make  such 
reports  to  the  Secretary,  of  data  relating  to 
clinical  experience  and  other  data  or  infor- 
mation, received   or   otherwise   obtained   by 


such  applicant  with  respect  to  such  drug, 
as  the  Secretary  may  by  general  regulation, 
or  by  order  with  respect  to  such  application. 
prescrit>e  on  the  basis  of  a  finding  that  such 
records  and  repwrts  are  necessary  in  order  lo 
enable  the  Secretary  to  determine,  or  facili- 
tate a  determination,  whether  there  is  or  may 
be  ground  for  invoking  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section. 

"(2)  Every  person  required  xinder  this  sec- 
tion to  maintain  records,  and  every  person 
In  charge  or  custody  thereof,  shall  upon  re- 
quest of  an  officer  or  employee  designated  by 
the  Secretary,  permit  such  officer  or  employee 
at  all  reasonable  times  to  have  access  to  and 
copy  and  verify  such  records." 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  507  of  such 
Act  (21  use.  357(d)  is  amending  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  Such  regulations  may  provide  for 
conditioning  the  exemption  under  clause  (3) 
upon  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
such  records,  and  the  making  of  such  reports 
to  the  Secretary,  of  data  obtained  as  the 
result  of  such  investigational  use  of  such 
drugs  within  the  purview  of  this  section,  as 
the  Secretary  finds  will  enable  him  to  evalu- 
ate the  safety  and  effectiveness  for  use  of 
such  drugs  witliin  Uie  purview  of  this  sec- 
tion in  the  event  of  an  application  for  cer- 
tification or  release  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  :  Pro.ided,  however.  That  regulations 
Issued  under  this  subsection  and  under  sub- 
section (g)  shall  have  due  regard  for  the 
professional  ethics  of  the  medical  profession 
and  shall  provide,  where  the  Secretary  deems 
It  to  be  appropriate,  for  the  examination, 
up>on  request,  by  the  persons  to  whom  such 
regulatior.s  are  applicable,  of  similar  Infor- 
mation received  or  otherwise  obtained  by  the 
Secretary." 

(d)  Section  507  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C.  357) 
Is  amendc-d  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such 
section  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)(1)  Every  person  engaged  In  manu- 
facturing, compounding,  or  processing  any 
drug  within  the  yurview  of  this  section  with 
respect  to  which  a  certificate  or  release  has 
been  lssu?d  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
establish  and  maintain  such  records,  and 
make  sucii  reports  to  the  Secretary,  of  data 
relating  to  cllrvlcal  experience  and  other  data 
or  Infonr.atlon,  received  or  otherwise  ob- 
tained by  such  person  with  respect  to  such 
drug  within  the  purview  of  this  section,  as 
the  Secretary  may  by  general  regulation,  or 
by  order  with  respect  to  such  certification  or 
release,  prescribe  on  the  basis  of  a  finding 
that  such  records  and  reports  are  necessary 
in  order  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  make, 
or  to  facilitate,  a  determination  as  to 
whether  such  certification  or  relefl.<?e  should 
be  rescinded  or  whether  nny  reeulatlon  Is- 
sued under  this  srcti'  •-.  !^v,r„,ir^  }-,e  amended 
or  repealed. 

"(2)  Every  pi-rson  required  \inder  this  sec- 
tion to  rraintain  records,  and  every  person 
having  ch  irge  or  custody  thereof  shall .  upon 
request  o)  an  officer  or  empl'^vee  designated 
by  the  SerretAry,  permit  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee at  all  reasonable  timer  to  have  access 
to  and  co!)y  and  verify  such  record?  " 

(e)  Section  301  (ei  of  furh  Act  '21  U  S  C. 
331(ei)  l!  amended  bv  Inserting  before  the 
period  p.t  the  end  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
the  folIov;ing:  "or  the  failure  to  establish 
or  maintain  any  record,  or  make  any  report, 
required  under  sertinn  50S  (i)  or  ij)  or  507 
(d)  or  fgi.  or  the  refusal  to  permit  access 
to  or  verification  or  copying  of  any  such  re- 
quired record" 

(f)  Section  302ia^.  of  such  Act  (21  U.SC. 
332(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(e).". 

EF>ECTrVENESS 

Sec.  8.  {&)  Section  505(b)  of  the  Federal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Coismetlc  Act  (21  V^.C. 
355(b)  )  Is  amended  by  inserting  therein  Im- 
mediately after  the  words  "is  safe  for  use". 
the  words  "and  whether  such  drug  is  effec- 
tive In  use." 


(b)  Section  505(d)  )  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
356(d  is  amended  to  read  as  folk  ws: 

"(d)  If  the  Secretary  finds,  after  due 
notice  to  the  applicant  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (C)  and  giving  him  an  opportun- 
ity for  a  hearing.  In  accordance  with  said 
Eutasection.  that  (1)  the  invest igat ions,  re- 
ports of  which  are  required  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  subsection  (b). 
do  not  Include  adequate  tests  by  all  methods 
reaonably  applicable  to  show  whether  or  not 
such  drug  is  safe  for  use  under  the  con- 
ditions prescribed,  reconunended,  or  sug- 
gested in  the  proposed  labeling  thereof;  (2) 
the  results  of  such  tests  show  that  such 
drug  is  unsafe  for  use  under  such  condi- 
tions or  do  not  show  that  such  drug  is  safe 
for  use  under  such  conditions;  (3)  the 
methods  used  in,  and  the  facilities  and  con- 
trols used  for,  the  manufacture,  processing. 
and  packing  of  such  drug  are  Inadeqiiate  to 
preserve  Its  identity,  strength,  quality,  and 
purity;  (4)  upon  the  basis  of  the  Informa- 
tion submitted  to  him  as  part  of  the  applica- 
tion, or  upon  the  basis  of  any  other  infor- 
mation l>efore  him  with  respect  to  such 
drug,  he  has  irisutlicient  Infcjrmation  to 
determine  whether  such  drug  is  safe  for  use 
under  such  conditions;  or  (5)  on  the  basis 
of  the  information  submitted  to  him  as 
part  of  the  application  and  any  other  in- 
formation before  him  with  resi>ect  to  such 
drug.  (A)  there  Is  a  lack  of  substantial 
evidence  (Includi.ng  substantial  clinical 
evidence),  supported  by  Investigations  of 
experts  qualified  by  scientific  training  and 
exoerience  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
drugs,  that  the  drug  will  have  tlie  effect  it 
purports  or  is  represented  to  have  under  the 
conditions  of  use  prescribed,  recommended, 
or  suggested  in  the  proposed  labeling  there- 
of, or  (Bi  such  laljeling  is  false  or  mislead- 
ing in  any  particular;  he  shall  issue  an 
order  refusing  to  permit  the  application  to 
t>ecome  effective.  If.  after  such  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  the  Secretary  finds 
that  clauses  (1)  through  (5)  do  not  apply. 
he  shall  issue  an  order  declaring  the  ap- 
plication to  be  effective.  Any  such  hearing 
shall  be  conducted,  and  tlie  Secretary's  order 
thereon  shall  be  issued,  on  an  ejq>edited 
basis." 

(C)  Section  5u5iei  of  such  Act  i2I  UjS.C. 
355(e))    is  amended  to  read   a.s  follows: 

"(e)  The  .Se  ret;-.ry  sh.i::  a'ter  due  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the  appli- 
cant, suspend  the  effectiveness  of  an  appli- 
cation with  respect  to  any  drug  under  this 
section  if  the  Secretary  finds  i  1 )  that  clini- 
cal or  other  experience,  tests,  or  other  scien- 
tific data  show  that  such  drug  is  ur.safe  {or 
use  under  the  conditions  of  use  upon  Uie 
basis  of  which  the  application  became  ef- 
fective; (2)  that  new  evidence  of  clinical 
experience,  not  contained  in  such  applic.i- 
tlon  or  not  available  to  the  Secret.iry  until 
after  such  application  became  efiectlve.  or 
tests  by  new  methods,  or  tests  by  metliods 
net  deemed  reasonably  applicable  when  such 
application  became  effective,  evaluated  to- 
gether with  the  evidence  available  to  the 
Secretary  when  the  application  became  ef- 
fective, sho'ws  th.at  such  drug  is  not  shown 
to  be  safe  for  use  under  the  conditions  of 
use  upon  the  basis  of  which  the  application 
became  effective,  or  (3)  on  the  b.asis  of  new 
Information  before  him  with  respect  to  such 
drug,  evaluated  together  with  the  evidence 
available  to  htm  when  the  application  be- 
came effective,  that  (A)  there  Is  a  lack  of 
substantial  evidence  (including  substantial 
clinical  evidence),  supported  by  investiga- 
tions of  expert.';  qualified  by  scientific  train- 
ing and  experience  to  evaluate  the  effective- 
ness of  drugs,  that  tlie  drug  wiU  have  Uie 
effect  it  purports  or  is  represented  to  have 
under  the  conditions  of  use  prescribed. 
recommended,  or  suggested  in  the  labeling 
thereof,  or  (B)  such  labeling  is  false  or  mis- 
leading in  any  particular:  or  (4*  that  the 
application  contains   any   untrue    stAiemcnt 


of  a  material  fact.    The  order  shall  state  the 
findings  upon  which  it  Is  based," 

CONSnCtTOCrSNTSS    OF   OFTICTAL    NAMES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  502ibi  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  VS.C. 
352(b)  )    Is  amended  to  read   as  follows: 

"(b)  If  In  a  package  form  unless  It  bears 
a  label  containing  ( 1 )  the  name  and  place 
of  business  of  the  m.anufacturer.  packer,  or 
distributor;  (2)  an  accurate  statement  of 
the  quantity  of  the  contents  in  terms  of 
weight,  measure,  or  numerical  count:  and 
(3)  its  official  name  (If  such  there  be) 
printed  in  a  manner  complying  with  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section:  Provided.  That 
under  clauses  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  paragraph, 
reasonable  variations  shall  be  permitted,  and 
exemptions  as  to  small  packages  shall  be 
established,  by  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary." 

(b)  Section  502(e)  of  such  Act  (21  U.SC. 
352(e) )  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  the  words  "If  it  Is  a  drug 
and  Is  not  designated  solely  by  a  name  rec- 
ognized in  an  official  compendium  unless  its 
label  bears  ( 1 )  the  common  or  usual  name 
of  the  drug,  if  such  there  be;  and  (2)  in 
case  it  is  fabricated  from  two  or  more  In- 
gredients, the  common  or  tistial  name"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "If  it  is  a 
drug  fabricated  from  two  or  more  ingre- 
dients unless  its  label  bears  the  official  name 
and  quantity". 

(2)  by  striking  out  In  the  proviso  the 
words  "of  clause  (2)  ". 

REVIEW    AND    DESIGNATIOK    OF    OFFICIAX    NAMES 

Sec.  10.  The  Federal  Fix^d.  Drug  and  C  if- 
met-lc  Act  (21  U.S  C  3M  et  seq  >  as  amended 
by  this  Act.  is  further  amended  by  adding 
aft<r  section  508  the  following  new  section : 

".Sbc.  509.  (a)  The  Secret.ary  may  designate 
an  official  name  for  any  drug  if  he  deter- 
mines that  such  action  is  necessary  or  de- 
sirable in  the  iiitercst  c  f  usefulness  and 
simplicity.  Any  official  name  designated  un- 
der this  section  for  any  drug  shall  be  the 
only  official  name  of  that  drug  used  in  any 
official  compendium  published  after  such 
name  has  been  prescribed  or  for  any  other 
pur}x>se  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Within  a  reasonable  tm.e  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  section,  and  at  such 
other  times  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  the 
Secretary  shall  cau.'^e  a  review  to  be  made 
of  the  official  names  by  which  drugs  are  iden- 
tified in  the  official  United  States  Pharma- 
c  p->eia,  the  official  Homeopathic  Pharma- 
cop  t  ih  ,jf  ', be  United  States,  and  the  official 
Nf.unii-  fwrmUiary.  and  all  rupplements 
thereto,  to  determiue  whether  revision  of 
any  of  those  names  is  necessary  or  desirable 
in  the  Interest  of  usefulness  and  simplicity. 

"(c)  Whenever  he  determines  after  any 
such  review  that  i  1  >  any  such  official  name 
is  unduly  complex  or  Is  not  useful  for  any 
other  reason.  (2)  two  or  more  officie,!  names 
ha\e  been  applied  t'O  a  single  drug  or  to  two 
or  more  drugs  which  are  identical  in 
chcmicftl  structure  and  nharmaool  >glcal 
action  and  which  are  substan*  laJly  identical 
;n  K'.:.  nLth,  quality,  r.nd  runty,  >  r  iS)  no 
otii  -i.i;  n.ijne  has  been  applied  tC'  a  medically 
useful  drug,  he  sliali  transmit  m  writing  to 
the  compiler  of  each  official  ctmpendlum  m 
which  that  drug  or  drucs  are  identified  and 
recognized  his  request  fur  the  recomrrend  .- 
tion  o;  {>  singiC  official  name  for  sucli  drug  or 
drutr;  which  will  have  use:uln'>s6  and 
sunDliciiy,  'Wheiiever  such  a  single  official 
name  iias  not  been  recommended  within 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  such  re- 
quCiil,  or  the  SecreLary  determines  that  any 
nane  so  reconunended  Is  not  useful  far  any 
reasjn.  he  shall  designate  a  single  official 
name  lor  such  drug  or  drugs.  'Wbenever  he 
dttemiiues  that  the  name  so  reconimtnded  is 
\isef  al,  he  shal  designate  that  name  as  the 
official  name  cf  such  drug  or  drugs.  Sue); 
desig.Tiation  shall  be  made  as  a  regulation 
upon  public  notice  and  In  accordance  with 
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section   4    of   the    Administrative   Procedure 
Act  I  5  U  S  C   1003  1  . 

■(d)  After  each  such  review,  and  at  such 
other  times  as  the  Secretary  may  determine 
to  be  necessary  or  desirable,  the  Secretary 
shall  cause  to  be  compiled,  published,  and 
publicly  distributed  a  list  which  shall  list  all 
revised  cfflcial  names  of  drugs  designated 
under  this  section  and  shall  contain  such 
descriptive  and  explanatory  matter  as  the 
Secretary  maj  determine  to  be  required  for 
the  effectiv-i  use  of  those  names. 

■lei  Upon  a  request  in  writing  by  any 
compiler  of  an  official  compendium  that  the 
Secretary  exercise  the  authority  granted  to 
him  under  section  509(a),  he  shall  upon 
public  notice  and  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  set  forth  in  section  4  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  (5  U  S.C.  1003) 
designate  the  official  name  of  the  drug  for 
which  the  request  Is  made." 

INFORMATION    TO  PHYSICIANS    AND    OTHERS 

Sec.  U,  (a)  Section  502  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  US  C. 
352),  as  amended  by  this  Act.  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(O)  In  the  case  of  any  prescription  drug 
distributed  or  offered  for  sale  in  any  State, 
unless  the  manufacturer,  packer,  or  distribu- 
tor thereof  maintains  for  transmittal  and 
transmits,  to  any  practitioner  licensed  by  law 
of  that  State  to  administer  such  drug  who 
makes  written  request  for  information  as  to 
such  drug,  true  and  correct  copies  of  all 
printed  matter  which  is  required  to  be  in- 
cluded in  any  package  m  which  that  drug 
Is  distributed  or  sold,  or  such  other  printed 
matter  approved  by  the  Secretary  available 
to  practitioners  on  written  request.  Nothing 
In  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  to  ex- 
empt any  person  from  any  labeling  require- 
ments imposed  by  or  under  other  provisions 
of  this  Act." 

(b)  The  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  (21  use  351  et  seq  )  .  as  amended  by 
this  Act.  is  further  amended  by  adding  after 
section  509  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  510-  The  Secretary  shall  publish  In 
convenieiit  and  readable  form  and  shall  dis- 
tribute on  a  current  basis  to  physicians,  hos- 
pitals, medical  and  nurse  training  schools, 
depository  libraries,  and  Federal.  State,  and 
local  government  offices  concerned  with  the 
handling  and  utilization  of  drugs,  true  and 
correct  copies  c>i  all  printed  matter  which 
the  Secretary  has  required  to  be  included 
In  any  package  in  which  any  drug  is  dis- 
tributed or  sold  or  brochures  approved  by 
the  Secretary  available  to  practitioners  on 
request  " 

CERTIFICATION    ON    ANTIBIOTICS 

Sec  12.  (a)  Subsection  ( 1 )  of  section  301 
of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
(21  use.  331(lii  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows 

"(I)  the  using,  on  the  labeling  of  any 
drug  or  in  any  advertising  relating  to  such 
drug,  of  any  representation  of  suggestion 
that  an  application  with  respect  to  such 
drug  Is  effective  under  section  505.  or  that 
such  drug  compiles  with  the  provisions  of 
such  section,  or  that  such  drug  is  certified 
under  section  507  " 

(b)  Section  507(a)  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
357(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "For 
purposes  of  this  section  and  of  section 
502(1).  the  term  'antibiotic  drug'  means  any 
drug  intended  for  use  by  man  containing 
any  quantity  of  any  chemical  substance 
which  Is  produced  by  a  micro-organism  and 
which  has  the  capacity  to  Inhibit  or  destroy 
micro-organisms  In  dilute  solution  (Includ- 
ing the  chemically  synthesized  equivalent  of 
any  such  substance) ." 

(c)  Section  507(a)  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
357(a)  )  Is  further  amended  by  striking  the 
word   "or"   preceding    the   word   "bacitracin" 


and  adding  after  the  word  "bacitracin"  the 
following:    "or   any   other    antibiotic   drxig". 

(d)  Section  502(1)  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
352(1)  Is  amended  by  striking  the  ■word 
"or"  preceding  the  word  "bacitracin"  and 
adding  after  the  word  "bacitracin"  the  fol- 
lowing:   "or  any  other  antibiotic  drug". 

(e)  Section  50710  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
357(c)  )  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"Such  regulations  shall  Include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(1)  Whether  any  drug  or  class  of  drugs 
manufactured  by  a  person  who  has,  or  here- 
after shall  have,  produced  fifty  consecutive 
batches  of  such  drug  or  class  of  drugs  in 
compliance  with  the  regulations  for  the 
certification  thereof  within  a  period  of  not 
more  than  eighteen  calendar  months,  upon 
the  application  by  such  person  to  the  Secre- 
tarv:  or 

■  ( 2  Whether  any  drug  or  class  of  drugs 
manufactured  by  any  person  who  has  other- 
wise demonstrated  such  consistency  in  the 
production  of  such  drug  or  class  of  drugs, 
in  compliance  with  the  regulations  for  the 
cert;acation  thereof,  as,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Secretary,  is  adequate  to  Insure  the  safe- 
ty ar.d  efflcacy  of  use  thereof." 

)f  The  first  senterce  of  section  507(e)  of 
such  Act  (21  use.  357(e))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "No  drug  which  is  subject 
to  Election  507  shall  be  deemed  to  be  sub- 
ject to  any  provision  of  section  505  except 
a  ne^w  drug  exempted  from  the  requirements 
of  tnls  section  and  of  section  502(1)  pur- 
suant to  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary:  Prortdcd.  That,  for  purpKJses  of 
rectlon  505.  the  initial  request  for  certifica- 
tion as  thereafter  duly  amended,  pursuant 
to  section  507.  of  a  new  drug  so  exempted 
shai:  be  considered  a  part  of  the  applica- 
tion filed  pursuant  to  section  505(b)  with 
respect  to  the  person  filing  such  request  and 
to  such  drug  as  of  the  date  of  the  exemp- 
tion " 

DEFINITION 

Sfc  13  Section  201  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Dru?,  and  CoFmetlc  Act  (21  U.S.C.  321)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
follciwing  new  subsection: 

"(V)  The  term  'State'  means  any  State  or 
pofsesslon  of  the  United  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pue-to  Rico." 

And  subsequently  reported  from  the 
sanr.e  committee  with  a  substitute 
amendment,  in  lieu  of  the  language 
pre'.'iously  reported  by  the  Committee 
en  the  Judiciary  on  July  19.  1962,  to 
in.^^ert  as  a  substitute  amendment  to  the 
bill,  as  follows: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Drug 
Industry  Act  of  1962." 

INFORMATION    ON    PATENTS    FOR    DRUGS 

Sec  2  Section  702  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drui^  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  372)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foil':  wing  new  subsection : 

"(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected, upon  request  from  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents,  to  furnish  full  and  complete  In- 
formation with  respect  to  such  questions 
relating  to  drugs  as  the  Commissioner  may 
submit  concerning  any  patent  application. 
The  Secretary  Is  further  authorized  and 
direi'ted.  upon  receipt  of  any  such  request, 
to  conduct  or  cause  to  be  conducted,  such 
rese;trch  as  may  be  required." 

REGISTRATION 

Sfc  3.  (a)(1)  Chapter  V  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  351 
et  seq.)    Is   amended  by  adding   at  the  end 

thereof  the  following  section: 

■'REGISTRATION   OF  PRODUCERS  OF  DRUGS 

"Sec.  508.   (a)    As  used  in  this  section — 
"  ( 1 )    the  term  'manufacture,  preparation, 
propagation,     compounding     or     processing' 


shall  include  repackaging  or  otherwise  chang- 
ing the  container,  wrapper,  or  labeling  of  any 
drug  package  In  furtherance  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  drug  from  the  original  place  of 
manufacture  to  the  person  who  makes  final 
delivery  or  sale  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

"(2)  the  t«rm  'name'  shall  include  in  the 
case  of  a  partnership  the  name  of  each  part- 
ner and.  In  the  case  of  a  corporation,  the 
name  of  each  corporate  officer  and  director, 
and  the  State  of  Incorporation. 

"(b)  On  or  before  December  31  of  each 
year  every  person  who  owns  or  operates  any 
establishment  in  any  State  engaged  In  the 
manufacture,  preparation,  propagation,  com- 
pounding, or  prcK-^sslng  of  a  drug  or  drugs 
shall  register  with  the  Secretary  his  name. 
place  of  business,  and  all  such  establish- 
ments. 

"(c)  Every  person  upon  first  engaging  In 
the  manufacture,  preparation,  prop.igatlon, 
compounding,  or  processing  of  any  drug  In 
any  establishment  which  he  owns  or  operates 
shall  immediately  register  with  the  Secretary 
his  name,  place  of  business,  and  such  est;\b- 
llshment. 

"(d)  Every  person  duly  registered  in  ac- 
cordance wtlh  this  section  shall  Immediately 
register  with  the  Secretary  any  additional 
establishment  which  he  owns  or  operates  and 
In  which  he  begins  the  manufacture,  prep- 
aration, propagation,  compounding,  or  proc- 
essing of  a  drug  or  drugs 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may  assign  a  registra- 
tion number  to  any  person  or  any  establish- 
ment registered  In  accordance  with  this 
section. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  for 
inspection,  to  any  person  so  requesting,  any 
registration  filed  pursuant  to  this  section. 
"(g)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to — 
"(1)  pharmacies  which  maintain  estab- 
lishments in  conformance  with  any  applica- 
ble local  laws  regulating  the  practice  of 
pharmacy  and  medicine  and  which  are 
regularly  engaged  m  dispensing  prescription 
drugs,  upon  prescriptions  of  practitioners 
licensed  to  administer  such  drugs,  or  pa- 
tients under  the  care  of  such  privctitloners 
in  the  course  of  their  professional  practice 
and  which  do  not  manufacture,  prepare. 
propagate,  compound,  or  process  drugs  for 
sale  other  than  in  the  regular  course  of  their 
business  of  dispensing  or  selling  drugs  at 
retail; 

"(2)  practitioners  licensed  by  lnw  to  pre- 
scribe or  administer  drugs  and  who  manu- 
facture, prepare,  propagate,  compound,  or 
process  drugs  solely  for  use  in  the  course  of 
their  professional  practice; 

"(3)  persons  who  manufacture,  prepare, 
propagate,  compound,  or  process  drugs  solely 
for  use  In  research,  teaching,  or  chemical 
analysis  and  not  for  sale; 

"(4)  such  other  classes  of  persons  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  exempt  from  the 
application  of  this  section  upon  a  finding 
that  registration  by  such  classes  of  persons 
in  accordance  with  this  section  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  the  public  health. 
"(h)  Every  establishment  registered  with 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  subject  to  inspection  pursuant  to  section 
704  and  shall  be  so  Inspected  by  one  or  more 
ofiQcers  or  employees  duly  designated  by  the 
Secretary  at  least  once  in  the  two-year  pe- 
riod beginning  with  the  date  of  registration 
of  such  establishment  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion and  at  least  once  In  every  successive 
two-year  period  thereafter  ' 

(2)  Any  person  who,  on  the  day  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  owned  or  operated  any  establish- 
ment in  any  State  (as  defined  In  section 
201(v)  of  the  Federal  Fo<5d,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  as  amended  by  this  Act)  engaged 
in  the  manufacture,  preparation,  propaga- 
tion, compounding,  or  processing  of  a  drug 
or  drugs,  shall.  If  he  first  registers  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (b)  of  section  508 
of  that  Act  (as  added  thereto  by  paragraph 


(1)  of  this  subsection)  prior  to  the  first  day 
of  the  seventh  calendar  month  following  the 
month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted,  be 
deemed  to  have  complied  with  that  subsec- 
tion for  th<;  calendar  year  1962.  Sucli  regis- 
tration, if  made  within  such  period  and 
effected  in  1963.  shall  also  be  deemed  to  be 
in  compliance  with  such  subsection  for  that 
calendar  yoar. 

(b)  Sect  on  301  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
331 )  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(o)  The  failure  to  register  as  required  by 
section  508." 

(c)  Section  502  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C.  352) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(n)  If  It  is  a  drug  and  was  manufac- 
tured, prei)ared,  propagated,  compounded, 
or  processed  in  an  establishment  not  duly 
registered  under  section  508. ' 

FACTORT   INSPECTION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  704(a)  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U^.C. 
374(a))    Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  For  purposes  of  enforcement  of  this 
Act,  officers  or  employees  duly  designated  by 
the  Secrete  ry,  upon  presenting  appropriate 
credentials  and  a  written  notice  to  the  own- 
er, operator,  or  agent  in  charge,  are  author- 
ized ( 1 )  to  enter,  at  reasonable  times,  any 
factory,  warehouse,  or  establishment  in 
which  food,  drugs,  devices,  or  cosmetics  are 
manufactu;-ed,  processed,  packed,  or  held, 
for  introduction  into  interstate  commerce  or 
after  such  introduction,  or  to  enter  any 
vehicle  being  used  to  transport  or  hold  such 
fo(Xl,  drugf ,  devices,  or  cosmetics  in  Inter- 
state commerce:  and  (2»  to  inspect,  at  rea- 
sonable times  and  within  reasonable  limits 
and  In  a  reasonable  manner,  such  factory, 
warehouse,  establishment,  or  vehicle  and  all 
pertinent  equipment,  finished  and  unfin- 
ished mat'^rlals,  containers,  and  labeling 
therein.  In  the  case  of  any  factory,  ware- 
house, establishment,  or  consulting  labora- 
tory in  which  prescription  drugs  are  manu- 
factured, p)rocessed.  packed,  or  held,  the 
inspection  nhall  extend  to  all  things  therein 
(Including  records,  files,  papers,  processes, 
controls,  and  facilities)  bearing  on  whether 
prescription  drugs  which  are  adulterated  or 
mlsbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act, 
or  which  may  not  be  manufactured,  intro- 
duced into  interstate  commerce,  or  sold,  or 
offered  for  sale  by  reason  of  any  provision 
of  this  Act,  have  been  or  are  being  manufac- 
tured, proc<?ssed,  packed,  transported,  or  held 
In  any  such  place,  or  otherwise  bearing  on 
violation  of  this  Act.  No  Inspection  author- 
ized for  prescription  drugs  by  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  extend  to  (A)  financial  data. 
(B)  sales  d£ta  other  than  shipment  data.  (C) 
pricing  data,  (D)  personnel  data  (other  than 
data  as  to  qualifications  of  technical  and 
professional  personnel  performing  functions 
subject  to  this  Act),  and  (E)  research  data 
(other  than  data,  relating  to  new  drugs  and 
antibiotic  drugs,  subject  to  reporting  and 
Inspection  under  regulations  lawfully  isstied 
pursuant  to  section  305  (i)  or  (J)  or  section 
507  (d)  or  (g)  of  this  Act,  and  data,  relating 
to  other  drugs,  which  In  the  case  of  a  new- 
drug  would  be  subject  to  reporting  or  in- 
spection under  lawful  regulations  Issued 
ptirsuant  to>  section  505(J)  of  the  Act).  A 
separate  notice  shall  be  given  for  each  such 
Inspection,  but  a  notice  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  each  entry  made  during  the  pe- 
riod covered  by  the  inspection.  Each  such 
inspection  shall  be  commenced  and  com- 
pleted with  reasonable  promptness.  The 
provisions  of  the  second  sentence  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  to — 

"(1)  pharmacies  which  maintain  establish- 
ments In  conformance  with  any  applicable 
local  laws  regulating  the  practice  of  phar- 
macy and  medicine  and  which  are  regularly 
engaged  in  dispensing  prescription  drugs. 
upon  prescriptions  of  practitioners  licensed 


to  administer  such  drugs,  or  patients  under 
the  care  of  such  practitioners  in  the  course 
of  their  professional  practice  and  which  do 
not,  eltlier  through  a  subsidiary  or  other- 
wise, manufacture,  prepare,  propagate,  com- 
pound, or  process  drugs  for  sale  other  than 
in  the  regular  course  of  their  business  of 
dispensing  or  .selling  drugs  at  retail; 

"(2)  practitioners  licensed  by  law  to  pre- 
scribe or  administer  drugs  and  who  manu- 
facture, prepare,  propagate,  compound,  or 
process  drugs  solely  for  use  in  the  course  of 
their  professional  practice; 

"(3)  persons  who  manufacture,  prepare, 
propagate,  compound,  or  process  drugs  solely 
for  use  in  research,  teaching,  or  chemical 
analysis  and  not  for  sale; 

"(4)  such  other  classes  of  persons  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  exempt  from 
the  application  of  this  section  upon  a  finding 
that  inspection  as  applied  to  such  classes  of 
persons  In  accordance  with  this  section  is 
not  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  health." 

(b)  Section  704(b)  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
374(b))  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"warehouse,"  the  words  "consulting  labora- 
tory,". 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  302  of  such 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  332(a))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(f),". 

(d)  Nothing  In  the  amendments  made  by 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  negate  or  derogate  from  any 
authority  of  the  Secretary  existing  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

QUALITY  MANrFACTTJRlNG  CONTROLS 

SiEC.  6.  Section  501(a)(2)  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  UJS.C.  351 
(a)  (2)  )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  (A)  if  It  has  been  prepared,  packed, 
or  held  under  insanitary  conditions  whereby 
it  may  have  been  conttiminated  with  filth, 
or  whereby  It  may  have  been  rendered  in- 
jurious to  health:  or  ;B)  if  It  is  a  drug  and 
the  methods  used  in.  or  the  facilities  or  con- 
trols used  for.  Its  manufacture,  processing, 
packaging,  or  holding  do  not  conform  to  or 
are  not  operated  or  administered  in  con- 
formity with  current  good  manufacturing 
practice  to  assure  that  such  drug  meets  the 
requirements  of  this  Act  as  to  safety  and  has 
the  identity  and  strength,  and  meets  the 
quality  and  purity  characteristics,  which  it 
purports  or  is  represented  to  possess." 

NEW   DRUG  CLIJ\RaNCE  PROCEDURE 

Sec.  6  (a)  Section  505(a)  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
835(a)).  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  No  person  shall  introduce  or  deliver 
for  introduction  into  interstate  commerce 
any  new  drug,  unless  an  approval  of  an  ap- 
plication filed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  is 
effective  with  respect  to  such  drug." 

(b)  Section  505(C)  of  such  Act  (^1  U.S.C. 
355(c)  )   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  filing  of  an  application  under  this 
subsection,  or  such  additional  period  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
applicant,  the  Secretary  sh;\l!  either^ 

"(1)  approve  the  application  if  he  then 
finds  that  none  of  the  grounds  for  denying 
approval  specified  in  subsection  (d)  applies, 
or 

"(2)  give  the  applicant  notice  of  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  before  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (d)  on  the  question 
whether  such  application  is  approvable.  If 
the  applicant  elects  to  accept  the  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  by  WTltten  request  within 
thirty  days  after  such  notice,  such  hearing 
shall  commence  not  more  than  ninety  days 
after  the  expiration  of  such  thirty  daj's  un- 
less the  Secretary  and  the  applicant  other- 
wise agree.  Any  such  hearing  shall  there- 
aftor  be  conducted,  and  the  Secretary's  order 
thereon  shall  be  Issued,  on  an  expedited 
basis." 


(c)  (1)  The  first  four  sentences  of  subsec- 
tion (h)  of  such  secUon  505  (21  U£.C.  355 
(h) )  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(h)  An  appeal  may  be  taken  by  the  appli- 
cant from  an  order  of  the  Secretary  refusing 
to  ajjprove  an  application  or  withdrawing  ap- 
proval of  an  application  under  this  section. 
Such  appeal  shall  be  taken  by  filing  In  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  cir- 
cuit wherein  such  applicant  resides  or  has 
his  principal  place  of  business,  or  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit,  within  sixty  days 
after  the  entry  of  such  order,  a  written  peti- 
tion praying  that  tne  order  of  the  Secretary 
be  set  aside.  A  copy  of  such  petition  shall 
be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  the  Secretary,  or  any  ofiQcer  desig- 
nated by  him  for  that  purpose,  and  there- 
upon the  Secretary  shall  certify  and  file  in 
the  cotu-t  the  record  upon  which  the  order 
complained  of  was  entered,  as  provided  in 
section  2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition  such  court 
shall  have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  to  affirm 
or  set  aside  such  order,  except  that  until 
the  filing  of  the  record  the  Secretary  may 
modify  or  set  aside  his  order." 

(2)  The  ninth  sentonce  of  such  subsection 
(h)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
Judgment  of  the  court  affirming  or  setting 
aside  any  such  order  of  the  Secretary  shall 
be  final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Statos  upon  ce/tiorarl  or 
certification  as  provided  in  secUon  1254  of 
title  28  of  the  United  SUtes  Code." 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  to  any  appetil  taken 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

RECORDS     AND     REPORTS     AS     TO     BXPERIENCE     ON 
NEW    DRUGS    AND    ANTIBIOriCS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Subsection  (1)  of  section  505  of 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  355  (1))  is  amended  (1)  by  inserting 
"the  foregoing  subsections  of"  after  "opera- 
tion of";  (2)  by  Inserting  the  words  "and  ef- 
fectiveness" after  the  word  "safety";  and  (3) 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Such  regulations  may  pro- 
vide for  conditioning  such  exemption  upon 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  such 
records,  and  the  making  of  such  reports  to 
the  Secretary,  of  data  obtained  as  the  result 
of  such  investigational  use  of  such  drugs, 
as  the  Secretary  finds  will  enable  him  to 
evaluate  the  safety  and  effectiveness  of  such 
drugs  in  the  event  of  the  filing  of  an  ap- 
plication pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  :  Pro- 
vided,  hoxcever.  That  regulations  issued  un- 
der this  subsection  and  under  subsection 
(J)  shall  have  due  regard  for  the  profes- 
sional ethics  of  the  medical  profession  and 
shall  provide,  where  the  Secretary  deems  it 
to  be  appropriate,  for  the  examination,  upon 
request,  by  the  persons  to  whom  such  regu- 
lations are  applicable,  of  similar  Information 
received  or  otherwise  obtained  by  the  Sec- 
retary." 

(b)'  Section  505  (21  U.S.C.  355)  of  such 
Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection; 

"(J)  (1)  In  the  cafe  of  any  drug  for  which 
approval  of  an  application  filed  pursuant 
to  tills  section  is  in  effect,  the  applicant 
shall  establish  and  maintain  such  records, 
and  make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary,  of 
data  relating  to  clinical  experience  and  other 
data  or  information,  receivfd  or  otherwise 
obtained  by  such  applicant  with  respect  to 
such  drug,  as  the  Secretary  may  by  general 
regulation,  or  by  order  with  respect  to  such 
application,  prescribe  on  the  basis  of  a  find- 
ing tliat  such  records  and  reports  arc  neces- 
sary in  order  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  de- 
termine, or  facilitate  a  determination, 
whether  there  is  or  may  be  ground  for  in- 
voking subsection  (e)   of  this  section. 

"(2)  Every  person  required  under  this  sec- 
tion to  maintain  records,  and  every  person 
In  charge  or  custody  thereof,  sliall  upon  re- 
quest of  an  officer  or  employee  designated  by 
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the  Secretary,  permit  such  officer  or  employee 
at  all  reasonable  times  to  have  access  to 
and  copy  and  verify  such  records  " 

(c)  Subsection  id)  of  section  507  of  such 
Act  I  21  use.  3c7  (di)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence;  •'Such  regulations  may  provide 
for  conditioning  the  exemption  under  clause 
(31  upon  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  records,  and  the  making  of 
such  reports  to  the  Secretary,  of  data  ob- 
tained as  the  result  of  such  investigational 
use  of  such  drugs  within  the  purview  of 
this  section,  as  the  Secretary  finds  will  en- 
able him  to  evaluate  the  safety  and  effec- 
tiveness for  use  of  such  drugs  within  tne 
purview  of  this  section  in  the  event  cT  an 
application  for  certification  or  release  pur- 
suant to  subsection  la)  :  Provided,  however. 
That  regulations  issued  under  this  subsec- 
tion and  under  subsection  (g>  shall  have  due 
regard  for  the  professional  ethics  of  the 
medical  profession  and  shall  provide,  where 
the  Secretary  deems  it  to  be  appr-'priate.  for 
the  examination,  upon  request,  by  the  per- 
sons to  whom  such  regulations  are  appli- 
cable, of  similar  information  received  or 
otherwise  obtained   by  the  Secretary." 

(di  Section  507  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
357)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  such  section  the  following  new 
subsection : 

•■.gill)  Every  person  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing, compounding,  or  processing  any 
drug  within  the  purview  of  this  section  with 
respfct  to  which  a  certificate  or  release  has 
been  issued  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
establish  and  maintain  such  records,  and 
make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary,  of  data 
relating  to  clinical  experience  and  other 
d.ata  or  Information,  received  or  otherwise 
obtained  by  such  person  with  respect  to 
such  drug  within  the  purview  of  this  sec- 
tion, as  the  Secretary  may  by  general  r.^gu- 
latlon.  or  by  order  with  respect  to  such 
certification  or  release,  prescribe  on  the  basis 
of  a  finding  that  such  records  and  reports  are 
necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
make,  or  to  facilitate,  a  determination  as  to 
whether  such  certification  or  release  should 
be  rescinded  or  whether  any  regulation 
Issued  under  this  section  should  be  amended 
or  repealed. 

■■(2  I  Every  person  required  under  this  sec- 
tion to  maintain  records,  and  every  person 
having  charge  or  custody  thereof,  shall,  upon 
request  of  an  officer  or  employee  designated 
by  the  Secretary,  permit  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee at  all  reasonable  times  to  have  access 
to  and  copy  and   verify  such   records." 

(C)  Section  301  lei  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
331(e!  )  is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
the  following:  "or  the  failure  to  establish  or 
maintain  any  record,  or  make  any  report, 
required  under  section  505  (1)  or  (j)  or  507 
(di  or  (gi.  or  the  refusal  to  permit  access 
to  or  verification  or  copying  of  any  such 
required  record". 

(f)  Section  302ia)  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
332    iaii    is  amended  by  striking  out  "(Ck". 

EFFECTIVENESS    AND    SAFETY    OF    NEW    DRUGS 

Sec,  8.  (a)(1)  Section  201(p)(l)  of  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21 
use  321ipi(l)i.  defining  the  term  "new 
drug".  Is  amended  by  (A)  inserting  therein, 
immediately  after  the  words  "to  evaluate 
the  safety",  the  words  "and  eflectiveness", 
and  (B)  Inserting  therein.  Immediately  af- 
ter the  words  "as  safe",  the  words  "and  ef- 
fective". 

,2)  Section  20l!pi(2)  of  that  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  therein.  Immediately 
after  tbe  word  "safety",  the  words  "and  ef- 
fectiveness", 

lb)  Section  505(b)  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  355(b)) 
IS  amended  by  inserting  therein,  Immedl- 
aiely  after  the  words  "Is  safe  for  use",  the 
words  "and  whether  such  drug  Is  effective 
m  use". 


ic)    Section  505id)    of  such  Act   (21  U.S.C. 
355(d))    is  amended   to   read   as   followa: 

"(d)     If    the    Secretary    finds,    after    due 
notice  to  the   applicant  In  accordance  with 
subsection    (C(     and    giving    him    an    oppor- 
tunitv    for    a    hearing,    in    accordance    with 
said  .subsection,  that  (1)   the  Investigations, 
reports  of  which  are  required  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  subsection 
lb),    do    not    include   adequate   tests   by    all 
methods     reasonably     applicable     to     show 
whether   or   not   such    drug   is  safe    for   use 
under     the     conditions     prescribed,     recom- 
mended, or  suggested  in  the  proposed  label- 
ing   thereof;    (2)    the    results   of   such    tests 
show  that  such  drug  is  unsafe  for  use  under 
such   conditions   or  do  not  show   that  such 
drug  is  safe  for  use  under  such  conditions; 
(3)    the  methods  used  in,  and  the  facilities 
and    controls    used    for.    the    manufacture. 
processing,  and  packing  of  such  drug  are  in- 
adequate  to  preserve   Its  Identity,  strength. 
quality,  and  purity;    (4)    upon  the  basis  of 
the  Information  submitted  to  him  as  part  of 
the    application,    or   upon   the   basis   of   any 
other    information  before   him  with  respect 
to  such  drug  he  has  Insufladent  information 
to  determine   whether  such  drug  Is  safe  for 
use  I  nder  such  conditions;  or  (5)  evaluated 
on   the  basis  of  the   Information  submitted 
to  him  as   part  of   the  application  and  any 
other   Information   before   him  with  respect 
to  such  drug,  there  Is  a  lack  of  substantial 
evidence   that   the  drug  will   have  the  effect 
It  purports  or  is  represented  to  have  under 
the    conditions    of    use    prescribed,    recom- 
menced, or  suggested  in  the  proposed  label- 
in?  thereof;  or  i  6 )    such  labeling  Is  false  or 
masleading  m  any  particular;  he  shall  issue 
an  order  refusing  to  approve  the  application. 
If,    after    such    notice    and    opportunity   for 
hearing,  the  Secretary  finds  that  clauses  (1) 
through  1 6)   do  not  apply,  he  shall  issue  an 
order   approving   the    application.     As   used 
In   this   subsection   and  subsection    (e),  the 
term    substantial   evidence'  means  evidence 
cons  sting  of   adequate   and   well-controlled 
Investigations,    including   clinical    investiga- 
tion; .  by  experts  qualified  by  scientific  train- 
ing lind  experience  to  evaluate  the  effective- 
ness of  the  drug  involved,  on   the  basis  of 
which    it    could    fairly    and    responsibly    be 
concluded    by    such   experts    that    the   drug 
will  have  the  effect  It  purports  or  Is  repre- 
sent'^d  to  have  under  the  conditions  of  use 
pres-ritaed,    recommended,    or    suggested    in 
the    labeling   or   proposed   labeling   thereof." 
IC)    Section  505(e)    of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
355iei  )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)    The  Secretary  shall,  after  due  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the  applicant. 
withdraw    approval    of    an    application    with 
respect  to  any  drug  under  this  section  if  the 
Secretary    finds    ( 1 )     that    clinical    or    other 
experience,    tests,    or    other    scientific    data 
st-io\v  that  such  drug  is  unsafe  for  use  under 
tlie  :onditions  of  use  upon  the  basis  of  which 
the  application  was  approved;   (2)   that  new 
evidence  of  clinical  experience,  not  contained 
In  such  application  or  not  available  to  the 
Secretary    until   after  such   application   was 
app;-oved,  or  tests  by  new  methods,  or  tests 
by  methods  not  deemed  reasonably  applica- 
ble   when    such    application    was    approved, 
evaluated   together  with  the  evidence  avail- 
able   to   the  Secretary  when  the  application 
was  approved,   shows  that  such  drug  is  not 
shoA-n  to  be  safe  for  use  under  the  condi- 
tions  of   use   upon   the  basis  of   which   the 
application    was    approved;    or    (3)    on    the 
bass   of   new    Information  before  him  with 
respect  to  such  drug,  evaluated  together  with 
the  evidence  available  to  him  when  the  ap- 
plication was  approved,  that  there  is  a  lack 
of    substantial   evidence   that   the  drug  will 
have  the  effect  it  purports  or  Is  represented 
to    have    under    the   conditions   of   use   pre- 
scribed,  recommended,  or  suggested  in   the 
labeling    thereof;    or    (4)    that   the   applica- 
tlo:i  contains  any  untrue  statement  of  a  ma- 
ter al  fact:    Provided,  That  if  the  Secretary 
(or  m  his  absence  the  officer  acting  as  Secre- 


tary) finds  that  there  Is  an  imminent  hazard 
to  the   public  health,  he   may  suspend   the 
approval    of   such    application    Immediately, 
and  give  the  applicant  prompt  notice  of  his 
action  and  afford  the  applicant   the  oppor- 
tunity for  an  expedited   hearing  under  this 
subsection;    but   the   authority   conferred  by 
this  proviso  to  suspend   the  approval   of  an 
application  shall  not  be  delegated     The  Sec- 
retary may  also,  after  due  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity  for   hearing   to  the  applicant,   with- 
draw   the    approval    of    an    application    with 
respect    to   anv    drug    under    this    section    if 
the   Secretary  finds    di    that   the   applicant 
has  failed  to  establish   a  system   for   main- 
taining  required    records,   or   has    repeatedly 
or  deliberately  failed  to  maintain  such  rec- 
ords or  to  make  required  reports,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  regulation  or  order  under  sub- 
section (J),  or  the  applicant  has  refused  to 
permit  access  to,  or  copying  or  verification 
of.   such   records  as   required    by   paragraph 
(2)    of  such  subsection;    or   ( 2 )    that  on  the 
basis  of  new  information  before  him.  evalu- 
ated together  with  the  evidence  before  him 
when    the    application    was    approved,    the 
methods  used  in.  or  the  facilities  and  con- 
trols used  for,  the  manufacture,  processing, 
and    packing    of    such    drug    are    inadequate 
to  assure  and  preserve  its  Identity,  strength, 
quality,  and  purity  and  were  not  made  ade- 
quate within  a  reasonable  time  after  receipt 
of  written  notice  from  the  Secretary  specify- 
ing the  matter  complained  of;  or  i3)   that  on 
the    basis   of    new    information    before    him. 
evaluated  together  with  the  evidence  before 
him  when  the  application  was  approved,  the 
labeling  of  such  drug  Is  false  or  misleading 
in  any  particular  and  was  not  corrected  with- 
in a  reasonable  time  after  receipt  of  written 
notice  from  the  Secretiiry  specifying  the  mat- 
ter   complained    of       Any    order    under    this 
subsection    shall     state    the    findings    upon 
which  it  is  based   ' 

(e)  Section  505(f)  of  su-h  Act  (21  U  S  C. 
355tf)l    is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(f)  An  order  refusing  to  approve,  or  with- 
drawing or  suspending  approval  of.  an  ap- 
plication with  respect  to  any  drug  under  this 
section  shall  be  revoked  whenever  the  Sec- 
ret.ary  finds  that  the  facts  so  require." 

(f)(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  301  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  ( 1 )  inserting  "ap- 
proval of"  before  "an  application",  and  (2) 
striking  out  "effective"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "In  effect". 

(2)  Clau-Te  (C)  of  section  503(b)(1)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "effec- 
tive" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "up- 
proved". 

(g)(1)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the 
term  "enactment  date"  means  the  date  of 
enactment  of  thus  Act;  and  the  term  "basic 
Act"  means  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  subsection,  the  amendments  made  by 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
take  effect  on  the  enactment  date. 

(2)  An  application  filed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 505(b)  of  the  basic  Act  which  was 
"effective"  within  the  meaning  of  that  Act 
on  the  day  immediately  preceding  the  en- 
actment date  shall  be  deemed,  as  of  the 
enactment  date,  to  be  an  application  "ap- 
proved" by  the  Secretary  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  basic  Act  as  amended  by  this  Act. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  any  drug  with  respect 
to  which  an  application  filed  under  section 
505(b)  of  the  ba.slc  Act  is  deemed  to  be  an 
approved  application  on  the  enactment  date 
by  virtue  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section— 

(A)  the  amendments  made  by  this  section 
to  section  201  (p),  and  to  subsections  (b)  and 
(d)  of  section  505,  of  the  basic  Act.  Insofar 
as  such  amendments  relate  to  the  effective- 
ness of  drugs,  shall  not,  so  long  as  approval 
of  such  application  is  not  withdrawn  or  sus- 
pended pursuant  to  section  505(e)  of  that 
Act,  apply  to  such  drug  when  Intended  solely 
for  use  under  conditions  prescribed,  recom- 
mended, or  suggested  In  labeling  covered  by 


such  approved  application,  but  shall  apply 
to  any  changed  use,  or  conditions  of  use, 
prescribed,  recommended,  or  suggested  in  its 
labeling,  including  such  conditions  of  use  as 
are  the  subject  of  an  amendment  or  sup- 
plement to  such  application  pending  on,  or 
filed  after,  the  enactment  date;  and 

(B)  clause  (3)  of  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 505(e)  of  the  basic  Act,  as  amended  by 
this  Act,  shall  not  apply  to  such  drug  when 
intended  so.ely  for  use  under  conditions  pre- 
scribed, recommended,  or  suggested  In  label- 
ing covered  by  such  approved  application 
(except  with  respect  to  such  use.  or  condi- 
tions of  use.  as  are  the  subject  of  an  amend- 
ment or  supplement  to  such  approved  appli- 
cation, which  amendment  or  supplement  has 
been  approved  after  the  enactment  date  un- 
der section  505  of  the  basic  Act  as  amended 
by  this  Act  I  until  whichever  of  the  follow- 
ing first  occurs:  (i)  the  expiration  of  the 
two-year  period  beginning  with  the  enact- 
ment date;  (ID  the  effective  date  of  an 
order  under  section  505(e)  of  the  basic  Act, 
other  than  clause  (3)  of  the  first  sentence 
of  such  section  505(e).  withdrawing  or  sus- 
pending the  approval  of  such  application. 

(4)  In  the  case  of  any  drug  which,  on  the 
day  Immediately  preceding  the  enactment 
date.  (A)  was  commercially  used  or  sold  in 
the  United  States.  (B)  was  not  a  new  drug 
as  defined  by  section  201  (p)  of  the  basic  Act 
as  then  In  force,  and  (Ci  was  not  covered 
by  an  effective  application  under  section  505 
of  that  Ac.  the  amendments  to  section 
201  (p)  made  by  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  such  drug  when  Intended  solely  for  use 
under  conditions  prescribed,  recommended, 
or  suggested  in  labeling  with  respect  to  such 
drug  on  that  day. 

CONSPlCt'OUSNESS    OF    OFFICIAL    NAMES 

Sec.  9.  (a  Section  502(e)  of  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
352(e)  )    is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  the  subparagraph  designa- 
tion "(1 )"  efter  "(e)"; 

(2)  strkirg  out  the  words  "If  It  Is  a  drug 
and  is  not  designated  solely  by  a  name  rec- 
ognized In  an  official  compendium  unless  Its 
label  bears  ( 1 )  the  common  or  usual  name 
of  the  drug.  If  such  there  be;  and  (2) .  In  case 
it  is  fabricated  from  two  or  more  ingredients, 
the  common  or  usual  name  of  each  active 
ingredient",  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"If  it  is  a  drug,  unless  (A)  its  label  bears,  to 
the  exclusicn  of  any  other  nonproprietary 
name  (except  the  applicable  systematic 
chemical  n£.me  or  the  chemical  formula), 
(1)  the  established  name  (as  defined  in  sub- 
paragraph (:2)  )  of  the  drug,  if  such  there  be, 
and  (11),  In  case  it  is  fabricated  from  two  or 
more  ingredients,  the  established  name  and 
quantity  of  each  active  Ingredient"; 

(3)  striking  out  the  words  "the  name"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "the 
established  name"; 

(4)  inserting  therein,  immediately  after 
the  colon  following  the  words  "contained 
therein",  tho  following:  "Provided,  That  the 
requirement  for  stating  the  quantity  of  the 
active  ingredients,  other  than  the  quantity 
of  those  specifically  named  In  this  para- 
graph, shall  apply  only  to  prescription  drugs; 
and  (B)  the  established  name  of  such  drug 
or  Ingredlert,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  such 
label  (and  on  any  labeling  on  which  a  name 
for  such  drug  or  ingredient  is  used)  is 
printed  prominently  and  In  type  at  least  half 
as  large  as  that  used  thereon  for  any  propri- 
etary name  or  designation  for  such  drug  or 
ingredient:"; 

(5)  striking  out  the  words  "clause  (2)  of 
this  paragraph"  In  the  proviso  to  such  para- 
graph and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "clause 
(A)  (11)  or  clause  (B)  of  this  subparagraph"; 
and 

(6)  addirg  at  the  end  of  such  paragraph 
the  followirg  new  subparagraph; 

"(2)  As  tised  in  this  paragraph  (e).  the 
term  'established   name',   with  respect  to  a 


drug  or  ingredient  thereof,  means  (A)  the 
applicable  official  name  designated  pursuant 
to  section  509.  or  (B),  If  there  Is  no  such 
name  and  such  drug,  or  such  ingredient,  is 
an  article  recognized  In  an  official  compen- 
dium, then  the  official  title  thereof  in  such 
compendium,  or  (C)  If  neither  clause  (A) 
nor  clause  (B)  of  this  subparagraph  applies, 
then  the  common  or  usual  name,  if  any,  of 
such  drug  or  of  such  ingredient;  Provided, 
That  where  clause  (B)  of  this  subparagraph 
applies  to  an  article  recognized  In  the  United 
St-ates  Pharmacopeia  and  In  the  Homoeo- 
pathic Pharmacopoeia  under  different  offi- 
cial titles,  the  official  title  used  In  the  United 
States  Pharmacopeia  shall  apply  unless  it  Is 
labeled  and  offered  for  sale  as  a  homeopathic 
drug.  In  which  case  the  official  title  used  in 
the  Homoeopathic  Pharmacopoeia  shall 
apply." 

(bi  Section  502(g)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  Immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following 
proviso:  "Provided  further.  That,  in  the 
event  of  inconsistency  between  the  require- 
ments of  this  paragraph  and  those  of  para- 
graph (e)  as  to  the  name  by  which  the  drug 
or  its  ingredients  shall  be  designated,  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph   (e)   shall  prevail." 

(c)  This  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  seventh  calendar  month  fol- 
lowing the  month  In  which  this  Act  is 
enacted. 

REVIEW    AND    DESIGNATION     OF    OFFICIAL 
NAMES 

Sec  10.  The  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  (21  U.S  C.  351  et  seq  ) ,  as  amended 
by  this  Act.  is  further  amended  by  adding 
after  section  508  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  509.  (at  The  Secretary  may  designate 
an  official  name  for  any  drug  If  he  deter- 
mines that  such  action  Is  necessary  or  de- 
sirable in  the  interest  of  usefulness  and  sim- 
plicity. Any  official  name  designated  under 
this  section  for  any  drug  shall  be  the  only 
official  name  of  that  drug  used  in  any  official 
compendium  published  after  such  name  has 
been  prescribed  or  for  any  other  purpose  of 
this  Act. 

"(b)  Within  a  reasonable  time  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  section,  and  at  such 
other  times  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  the 
Secretary  shall  cause  a  review  to  be  made  of 
the  official  names  by  which  drugs  are  Iden- 
tified In  the  official  United  States  Pharma- 
copoeia, the  official  Homoeopathic  Pharmaco- 
poeia of  the  United  States,  and  the  official 
National  Formulary,  and  all  supplements 
thereto,  to  determine  whether  revision  of 
any  of  those  names  Is  necessary  or  desira- 
ble in  the  interest  of  usefulness  and 
simplicity. 

■■(c)  Whenever  he  determines  after  any 
such  review  that  ( 1 )  any  such  official  name 
is  unduly  complex  or  is  not  useful  for  any 
other  reason,  (2)  two  or  more  official  names 
have  been  applied  to  a  single  drug,  or  to  two 
or  more  drugs  which  are  Identical  in  chemi- 
cal structure  and  pharmacological  action 
and  which  are  substantially  identical  In 
strength,  quality,  and  purity,  or  (3)  no  offi- 
cial name  has  been  applied  to  a  medically 
useful  drug,  he  shall  transmit  In  writing  to 
the  compiler  of  each  official  compendium  In 
which  that  drug  or  drugs  are  Identified  and 
recognized  his  request  for  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  single  official  name  for  such  drug 
or  drugs  which  will  have  usefulness  and 
simplicity.  Whenever  such  a  single  official 
name  has  not  been  recommended  within 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  such  re- 
quest, or  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
name  so  recommended  Is  not  useful  for  any 
reason,  he  shall  designate  a  single  official 
name  for  such  drug  or  drugs.  Whenever  he 
determines  that  the  name  so  recommended 
Is  useful,  he  shall  designate  that  name  as 
the  official  name  of  such  drug  or  drugs. 
Such  designation  shall  be  made  as  a  regula- 
tion upon  public  notice  and  in  accordance 


with  the  procedure  set  forth  in  section  4  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  (5  U.S.C. 
1003), 

"(d)  After  each  such  review,  and  at  such 
other  times  as  the  Secretary  may  determine 
to  be  necessary  or  desirable,  the  Secretary 
shall  cause  to  be  compiled,  published,  and 
publicly  distributed  a  list  which  shall  list 
all  revised  official  names  of  drugs  designated 
under  this  section  and  shall  contain  such 
descriptive  and  explanatory  matter  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine  to  be  required  for 
the  effective  use  of  those  names. 

"(e)  Upon  a  request  in  wTitlng  by  any 
compiler  of  an  official  compendium  that  the 
Secretary  exercise  the  authority  granted  to 
him  under  section  509(a).  he  shall  upon 
public  notice  and  in  accordance  with  the 
procedure  set  forth  In  section  4  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  (5  U.S.C  lC03t 
designate  the  official  name  of  the  drug  for 
which  the  request  is  made." 

INFORMATION    TO    PHTSICIANS    AND    OTHERS 

Sec.  11.  (a)(1)  Section  502  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  US  C. 
352).  as  amended  by  this  Act,  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs; 

"(o)  In  the  case  of  any  prescription  drug 
distributed  or  offered  for  sale  In  any  State, 
unless  the  manufacturer,  packer,  or  dis- 
tributor thereof  maintains  for  transmittal 
and  transmits,  to  any  practitioner  licensed 
by  law  of  that  State  to  administer  such  drug 
who  makes  written  request  for  Information 
as  to  such  drug,  true  and  correct  copies  of 
all  printed  matter  which  is  required  to  be 
included  in  any  package  in  which  that  drug 
is  distributed  or  sold,  or  such  other  printed 
matter  approved  by  the  Secretary  available 
to  practitioners  on  written  request.  Noth- 
ing in  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  to 
exempt  any  person  from  any  labeling  re- 
quirements Imposed  by  or  under  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

"(pi  In  the  case  of  any  prescription  drug 
distributed  or  offered  for  sale  In  any  State. 
unless  the  manufacturer,  packer,  or  distrib- 
utors thereof  Includes  In  all  advertisements 
and  other  descriptive  printed  matter  Issued 
or  caused  to  be  issued  by  the  manufacturer, 
packer,  or  distributor,  with  respect  to  that 
drug  a  true  statement  of  ( 1 )  the  established 
name  as  defined  In  section  502(e),  printed 
prominently  and  in  type  at  least  half  as 
large  as  that  used  for  any  trade  or  brand 
name  thereof.  (2)  the  formula  showing 
quantitatively  each  Ingredient  of  such  drug, 
and  (3)  such  other  information  relating  to 
side  effects,  contraindications,  and  effective- 
ness as  shall  be  required  In  regulations  which 
shall  be  Issued  by  the  Secretary  in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedure  specified  in  section 
701(e)  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  no  ad- 
vertisement of  a  prescription  drug,  pub- 
lished after  the  effective  date  of  regulations 
Issued  under  this  paragraph  applicable  to 
advertisements  of  prescription  drugs,  shall, 
with  respect  to  the  matters  specified  in  this 
paragraph  or  covered  by  such  regulations, 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections  12 
through  17  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act,    AS   amended    (15   U.S  C.   52-57)." 

(2)  No  drug  which  was  being  commercially 
distributed  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  mis- 
branded  under  paragraph  (p)  of  section  502 
of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act,  as  added  to  that  section  by  this  sub- 
section, until  the  earlier  of  the  following 
dates:  (1)  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month 
following  the  month  in  which  this  Act  is 
enacted:  (2)  the  effective  date  of  regulations 
first  issued  under  clause  (3)  of  such  para- 
graph (p)  in  accordance  with  the  procedure 
specified  in  section  701(e)  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 

(bid)  The  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  (21  U.S.C   351  et  seq.).  as  amended 
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by  this  Act.  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
after  section  509  the  following  new  section: 
■Sec.  510.  The  Secretary  shall  publish  In 
convenient  and  readable  form  and  shall  dis- 
tribute on  a  current  basis  to  physicians, 
hospitals,  medical  and  nurse  training 
schools,  depoeitory  libraries,  and  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  offices  con- 
cerned with  the  handling  and  utilization 
of  drugs,  true  and  correct  copies  of  all 
nrir.ted  matter  which  the  Secretary  has  re- 
quired to  be  included  In  any  package  In 
which  any  drug  Is  distributed  or  sold  or 
brochures  approved  by  the  Secretary  avail- 
able to  practitioners  en  request." 

(21  This  subsection  shall  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month  following 
the   month  In   which  this  Act   is  enacted. 

CEKTinCATION    OF    .\NTTI3:OTICS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Section  507ia(  of  such  Act 
(21  US.C.  3o7tai  )  Is  amended  by  adding  a: 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
■■For  purposes  of  this  section  and  of  section 
502iH.  the  term  'antibiotic  drug'  means  any 
drug  containing  any  quantity  of  any  chemi- 
cal substance  which  is  produced  by  a  micro- 
organism and  which  has  the  cttpacity  to 
inhibit  or  destroy  micro-orgdiisms  in  dilute 
solution  (including  the  chemically  synthe- 
sized equivalent  of  any  such  substance)." 

(b)  Section  507(a)  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
357iai  )  is  further  amended  by  striking  the 
word  "or"  preceding  the  word  •■bacitracin" 
and  adding  after  the  word  "bacitracin"  a 
comma  and  the  following:  ■'or  any  other 
antibiotic  drug,". 

(ci  Section  502(1)  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
352(1 1  I  Is  amended  by  striking  the  word  ■'or" 
preceding  the  word  ■"bacitra:ir. "  and  adding 
after  the  word  "bacitracin'  a  comma  and 
the  following;  'or  any  other  antibiotic  drug." 
(d)  Section  507iC)  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
357(C))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ■■In  deciding  whether 
an  antibiotic  drug,  or  class  of  antibiotic 
drugs,  is  to  be  exempted  from  the  require- 
ment of  certirication  the  Secretary  shall  give 
consideration,  am'.mg  other  relevant  factors. 

to; 

"il)  Whether  such  drug  or  cl.iss  of  drugs 
Is  manufactured  by  a  person  who  has,  or 
hereafter  shaU  have,  produced  fifty  consecu- 
tive batches  of  such  drug  or  class  of  drugs 
In  compliance  with  the  regulations  for  the 
certification  thereof  within  a  period  of  not 
more  than  eighteen  calendar  months,  upon 
the  application  by  such  person  to  the  Sec- 
retary; or 

•■(2)  Whether  such  drug  or  class  of  drugs 
Is  manufactured  by  any  person  who  has 
otherwise  demonstrated  such  consistency  in 
the  production  of  such  drug  or  class  of  drugs. 
In  compliance  with  the  regulations  for  the 
certification  thereof,  as  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Secretary,  is  adequate  to  insure  the  safety 
and  efficacy  of  use  thereof. 

"When  an  antibiotic  drug  or  a  drug  manu- 
facturer has  been  exempted  froni  the  re- 
quirement of  certification,  the  manuf,ncturer 
mav  still  obtain  certification  of  a  batch  or 
batches  of  that  drug  if  he  applies  for  and 
meets  the  requirements  for  certification. 
Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  pre- 
vent a  manufacturer  or  distributor  of  an 
antibiotic  drug  from  making  a  truthful 
statement  In  labeling  or  advertising  of  the 
product  as  to  whether  It  has  been  certified 
or  exempted  from  the  requirement  of  certifi- 
cation." 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  section  507iei 
of  such  Act  (21  use.  357ie))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "No  drug  which  is  sub- 
ject to  section  507  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
subject  to  any  provision  of  section  505  ex- 
cept a  new  drug  exempted  from  the  requlre- 
menta  of  this  section  and  of  section  502(1) 
pursuant  to  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
SecreUry:  Provided,  That,  for  purpoaes  of 
section  505,  tlie  Initial  request  for  certifica- 
tion, as  thereafter  duly  amended,  pursuant 
to  section  507,  of  a  new  drug  so  exempted 


shall  be  considered  a  part  of  the  application 
filed  pursuant  to  section  505(b)  with  respect 
to  the  person  flUns  such  request  and  to 
such  drug  as  of  the  date  of  the  exemption." 
(f)  This  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  clay  of  the  seventh  month  following  the 
mont  .1  in  which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 

DEFlNmON 

Sec  13  Section  201  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  321)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
iollov,-ing  new  subsection: 

•■(V)  The  term  'State'  means  any  State  or 
possession  of  the  United  States,  the  District 
of  CDlumbla,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico." 


Ml-.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  E.  Wayles 
Brov.ne.  Jr..  an  economist,  and  Mr. 
Horf.ce  L.  Flurry,  counsel,  members  of 
the  :sta{T  of  the  subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  of  the  Committee 
on  ihe  JudiciaiT.  be  permitted  to  be 
presi^nt  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  dur- 
ing; the  consideration  of  S.  1552. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  FREEDOM  ACADEJ^IY  BTLL— 
ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  MUNDT 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaaimous  con.sent  that  a  very  excellent 
address  delivered  by  Senator  Karl  E. 
MuvDT.  at  Orlando,  Fla..  on  August  11, 
relating  to  the  Freedom  Academy  bill, 
presently  pending  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Commitee.  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

Eoth  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[M:-.  MuNDTl  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  IMr.  Dodd]  addressed  a 
rally  in  support  of  this  legislation,  which 
wa.s'  sponsored  by  the  Orlando  Commit- 
tee for  the  Freedom  Academy  and  the 
Florida  State  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
me;-ce. 

I  highly  recommend  the  reading  of  the 
remarks  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  'Mr.  MundtI.  for  they  certainly 
deserve  the  consideration  of  all  of  us  in 
the  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a5  follo\vs: 

Address  by  Sf.nator  K.arl  E.  Mundt, 
Orlando.  Fla  ,  August  11,  1962 

Senator  Dodd,  honored  guests,  ladles  and 
gentlemen.  It  Is  both  a  privilege  and  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  meet  with  you  tonight 
at  this  banquet,  rallying  support  for  S.  822, 
tlie  Freedom  .\cademy  bill. 

For  the  past  4  years  I  have  been  working 
closely  with  the  dedicated  men  and  women 
of  the  Orlando  committee,  to  whose  collec- 
tive wisdom  we  are  all  deeply  Indebted  for 
the  dynamic  concept  of  the  Freedom  Acad- 
emy idea.  What  a  blessing  it  would  be  \t  we 
had  an  Orlando  committee  In  every  com- 
munity across  the  Nation.  Words  are  quite 
Inadequate  to  express  my  personal  gratitude 
for  the  extraordinarj'  assistance  and  support 
I  have  received  on  the  Freedom  Academy 
prrject  from  Alan  Grant,  Jr.,  of  the  Orlando 
conmlttee.  Alan  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  the  key  technical  adviser  for  all  of  us  In 
Congress,  who  are  working  in  behalf  of  the 
Freedom  Academy.  His  knowledge,  his  de- 
votion to  purpo.se,  and  his  unfaltering  con- 
viction that  the  Free  World  can  and  must 
wind  the  cold  war  have  been  a  source  of 
great  inspiration  to  me  and  my  colleagues. 

How   delighted   I   am   to   see   the   Florida 
J'.iulor    Chamber   of   Commerce   lending   its 


voice  and  its  sinew  to  the  cause  for  the  Free- 
dom Academy.  The  Florida  Jaycees,  in 
their  cosponsorshlp  of  this  great  rally,  are 
the  first  statewide  Javcee  organization  to  Im- 
plement with  action  the  endorsement  given 
to  the  Freedom  Academy  bill  by  the  na- 
tional Javcee  organization  at  its  last  con- 
vention. I  have  always  worked  closely  with 
the  Jaycee's  In  my  own  State  of  South  Da- 
jtota— I  know  of  your  great  capacity  for 
achievement.  When  the  Jaycee's  get  behind 
a  project  things  get  done  No  other  group 
in  America  has  creater  Interest  In  or  a  finer 
record  of  dedication  to  the  future  excellence 
of  this  Nation.  Your  collective  support  of 
the  Freedom  Academy  is  profoundly  grati- 
fying, and  I  have  great  confidence  that 
with  the  assistance  of  the  junior  chamber 
of  commerce  this  proposal  will  become  a 
reality. 

I  would  be  greatlv  remiss  if  I  did  not  pay 
high  tribute  to  the  dlstlngul-^hed  Ameri- 
can, who  is  sharing  the  speaking  platform 
with  me  this  evening.  No  man  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States— indeed,  no  man 
In  public  office — has  done  more  than  has 
Senator  Tom  Dodd  to  awaken  the  American 
people  to  the  realities  and  exigencies  of  the 
global  struggle  between  freedom  and  com- 
munism. When  the  Freedom  Academy  Is  es- 
tablished the  many  brilliant  and  perceptive 
speeches  of  Senator  Dodd  on  the  Inter- 
national crisis  should  become  "must  read- 
ing" for  every  student  attending  the  Acad- 
emy. I  am  honored  to  call  Tom  Dodd  a 
friend,  and  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  publicly  express  my  great  admiration  for 
him  and  to  extend  heartfelt  thanks  to  him 
for  the  Immeasurable  assistance  he  has 
given  to  me  in  the  development  and  promo- 
tion of  the  Freedom  Academy  bill. 

Two   of    Florida's    distinguished    and    able 
sons  have   contributed  mightily   to  the   ad- 
vancement of  the  Freedom  Academy  legisla- 
tion.    Congressman      Syd      Herlonc,      wll- 
known    and    deeply    respected    here    in    this 
area  of  central  Florida  which  he  has  repre- 
sented so  ably.  Is  really  the  father     of  the 
Freedom    Academy     bill     in     the    Congress. 
Syd    Herlonc    together    with    Congressman 
Walter  Judd  Introduced   the   first   Freedom 
Academy  legislation  In  1959,  and  In  keeping 
with  his  fine  record  as  a  legislator,  he  has 
remained  a  spirited  and  articulate  advocate 
of  the  Freedom  Academy  bill.     In   1961   my 
good  friend  and  your  able  Senator.  Gecrce 
Smathers.  joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Free- 
dom Academy  bill   In   the  Senate.     Senator 
Smathers  Is  universally  recognized  .as  one  of 
our  Nation's  top  experts  on  Latin  America^ 
one  of  the  critical  sectors  of  the  cold  war. 
His   great   knowledge  of  Latin  America  has 
given  him  a  deep  insight  into  the  Commu- 
nist   machinations    In    the    Western    Hemi- 
sphere.    He  knows  that   the  hopes  and  as- 
pirations of  the  Latin  American  people  are 
Inextricably    tied    to    the    capacity    of    the 
Western  Hemisphere  to  efTectivcly  resist  the 
subversive    and    Imperialistic    Incursions    of 
Slno-Sovlet  communism,  and  this  knowledge 
and  his  dedication  to  the  growth  of  democ- 
racy  In   South   and    Central    America   make 
Senator  Smathfhs  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  effective  advocates  of  the  Freedom  Acad- 
emy proposal. 

While  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  Freedom  Academy  bill  with  all 
the  members  of  the  Florida  congressional 
delegation.  I  do  know  from  conversations 
which  I  have  had  with  Senator  Holland 
and  Congressman  Haley  that  both  of  these 
fine  gentlemen  are  actively  Interested  in  this 
legislation.  I  am  genuinely  pleased  by  their 
Interest;  for  over  my  years  of  service  in  the 
House  and  Senate  I  have  been  privileged  to 
work  In  close  association  with  Spessard  Hol- 
land and  Jim  Haley,  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  it  is  always  of  great  benefit  to  have 
these  two  able  and  conscientious  legislators 
on  your  side. 

How  sincerely  I  wish  that  I  could  announce 
to  this  fine  assembly  that  the  Freedom  Acad- 
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emy  is  only  months  away  from  establish- 
ment. I  wish  that  I  could  rejxirt  to  you 
that  the  constant  and  dedicated  efforts  of 
the  Orlando  committee  to  upgrade  Ameri- 
ca's cold  war  performance — efforts  spanning 
a  decade — hud  at  long  last  achieved  success. 

I  wish  that  I  could  tell  you  that  Wash- 
ington officialdom  had  finally  taken  off  its 
rose-colored  glas.ses  and  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  positive  action  and  specifically 
designed  programs  are  urgently  required  t*) 
close  the  e\  er-widening  gap  between  the 
free  world  and  the  Communist  world  in  the 
mastery  and  practice  of  the  arts  of  non- 
military  conllict.  Unfortunately.  I  can  tell 
you  none  of  these  things. 

In  Washington  we  continue  to  face  the 
same  type  ol  resistance  in  official  circles  to 
our  idea  for  the  creation  of  a  research  and 
training  ageiicy  on  cold  war  know-how  that 
we  have  been  confronted  with  over  the  past 
3' 2  years.  We  are  told  that,  in  the  main, 
the  existing  training  facilities  In  and  out- 
side the  Go\ernment  are  adequate  to  pre- 
pare our  people  for  their  respective  roles  in 
the  cold  war  We  are  told  that  it  would  be 
contrary  to  the  precepts  and  traditions  of  a 
free,  pluralis'Jc  society  to  establish  a  single 
Government  training  agency  with  the  as- 
signed mission  of  teaching  Government 
personnel  ana  private  citizens  the  most  effec- 
tive means  and  methods  for  resisting  Com- 
munist Imperialism.  We  are  even  told  by 
some  persons  In  high  quarters  that  the  Free- 
dom Academy  bill  is  a  fake. 

So  unbending  has  been  the  resistance  in 
the  executive  branch  to  the  Freedom  Acad- 
emy idea  that  one  such  as  myself,  who  is 
an  ardent  supporter,  wonders  on  occasion 
whether  or  not  he  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about.  Wh«'n  I  have  these  moments  of 
doubt,  I  alwf  ys  pause  and  reflect  on  my  own 
associations  with  this  idea  and  on  my  reas- 
ons for  becoming  an  active  advocate  and 
sponsor  of  the  Freedom  Academy  bill  In  1959. 
I  find  that  v.lth  each  review  I  become  even 
more  firmly  convinced  of  the  need  for  and 
the  wisdom  of  establishing  a  research  and 
training  Ins'ltutlon  such  as  that  proposed 
in  the  Freedom  Academy  bill. 

This  evening  I  would  like  to  review  with 
you  my  thoughts  on  the  Freedom  Academy. 
I  Intend  to  speak  with  you  straight  from  the 
shoulder.  This  Is  not  going  to  be  a  sales 
pitch.  I  mtrely  want  to  present  the  facts 
to  you.  as  I  understand  them,  and  I  will 
leave  It  to  you  fine  people  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  proponents  of  the  Free- 
dom Academy  know  what  we're  talking 
about. 

Briefly  and  broadly  described  what  we  are 
proposing  Ir  the  Freedom  Academy  bill  is 
this:  The  establishment  of  a  national  insti- 
tution, at  which  Government  personnel  and 
private  citizens  could  be  educated  in  the 
multiple  and  complex  aspects  of  Communist 
Ideology,  tactics,  and  strategy  and  Intensive- 
ly trained  in  the  broad  spectrum  of  arts, 
skills,  and  knowledge  required  for  effective 
operational  fctlvity  in  the  global  conflict  be- 
tween freedom  and  totalitarian  communism. 
This  training  program  would  be  backstopped 
by  a  rather  extensive  research  operation 
which  would  ( 1 )  bring  together,  coordinate, 
systematize  and  prepare  in  *^orm  for  educa- 
tion presentation  all  of  the  major  research 
works  and  istudles  which  are  available  In 
and  out  of  Government  on  operational  and 
theoretical  (rommunism;  (2)  conduct  and 
coordinate  continuing  study  programs  on 
Communist  .actlcs  and  strategy,  so  that  the 
training  program  is  currently  keyed  to  con- 
temporary Communist  activity;  and  (3)  con- 
duct and  coordinate  Indepth  research  into 
the  various  methods  and  means  by  which 
we  can  most  effectively  employ  our  economic, 
diplomatic,  political,  ideological,  and  psycho- 
logical programs  to  thwart  and  overcome  the 
imperialist  rentures  of  international  com- 
munism. Tl-.e  product  of  this  research  would 
also  be  devt  loped  in  educational  form  for 
presentation  in  the  training   program. 


Simply  stated  we  would  be  educating  our 
people  to  understand  the  machinations  and 
operations  of  the  Communists  and  prepar- 
ing them  to  utilize  the  manifold  means  and 
methods  available  to  a  free  people  to  resist 
Communi.st  infiltration,  subversion,  and  ag- 
gression, thus,  nurturing  the  soil  for  the 
growth  fo  democratic  societies 

Lest  there  be  any  misconceptions  as  to 
my  assessment  of  the  role  which  the  Freedom 
Academy  can  play  in  the  conflict  between 
freedom  and  communism  let  me  hasten  to 
emphasize  that  I  most  certainly  do  not  look 
upon  this  proposed  agency  and  the  functions 
it  win  execute  as  an  easy  panacea  to  our 
problems  or  a  cure-all  patent  medicine  for 
ridding  the  world  of  Communist  t\Tanny.  It 
is  only  one  of  a  series  of  steps  which  must  be 
taken  so  that  this  Nation  and  our  free  world 
allies  can  seize  the  initiative  in  the  cold  war 
conflict.  I  do,  however,  sincerely  feel  that 
the  establishment  of  this  training,  research 
and  development  institution  is  of  paramount 
Importance  to  the  substantial  and  meaning- 
ful improvement  of  this  Nation's  cold  war 
capabilities. 

I  am  not  alone  in  the  conviction  that  this 
institution  can  be  the  foundation  for  im- 
provement of  our  cold  war  capabilities.  I 
am  Joined  by  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  who  in  reporting  the 
Freedom  Academy  bill  to  the  Senate  in  1960 
said: 

"The  committee  considers  this  bill  to  be 
one  of  the  most  Important  ever  introduced 
in  the  Congress.  This  is  the  first  measure 
to  recognize  that  a  concentrated  development 
and  training  program  must  precede  a  signifi- 
cant Improvement  in  our  cold  war  capa- 
bilities. The  various  agencies  and  bureaus 
can  be  shuffled  and  reshuffled  Advisory  com- 
mittees. Interdepartmental  committees,  and 
coordinating  agencies  can  be  created  and  re- 
created, but  until  they  are  staffed  by  highly 
motivated  personnel  who  have  been  sys- 
tematically and  Intensively  trained  in  the 
vast  and  complex  field  of  total  political  war- 
fare, we  can  expect  little  Improvement  In  our 
situation." 

Viewed  In  this  light.  I  think  the  Freedom 
Academy  becomes  a  far  more  appealing  and 
plausible  idea  to  those  who  might  instinc- 
tively react  against  It.  either  because  they 
oppose  the  creation  of  new  Government 
agencies  or  because  they  see  this  new  agency 
Infringing  on  the  activities  of  the  existing 
agencies  In  the  national  security  complex. 
Let  me  assure  you  that  this  Is  not  a  make- 
work  proposal  or  a  school  for  dilettantes  in 
the  field  of  International  affairs.  Neither  is 
It  our  intention  that  this  proposed  agency 
should  infringe  or  encroach  upon  the  func- 
tions or  operational  activities  of  any  existing 
agencies  In  either  the  public  or  the  private 
sector. 

The  Federal  Government  is  today  spend- 
ing over  60  percent  of  its  annual  budget  or 
in  excess  of  $55  billion  for  equipment  and 
activities  directly  related  to  national  se- 
curity. It  seems  lair  to  assess  this  gigantic 
annual  expenditure  as  probative  evidence 
that  our  governmental  leaders  are  acutely 
aware  that  Sino-Sovlet  communism  poses  a 
formidable  threat  to  the  survival  of  our  Na- 
tion. Of  this  total  expenditure  over  $50 
billion  are  being  spent  for  military  require- 
ments and  other  defense  needs.  We  must,  of 
course,  maintain  strong  and  modern  arma- 
ments, and  although  I  wish  it  were  other- 
wise, I  do  not  begrudge  the  expenditure  of 
1  defense  dollar  for  I  recotznlze  the  es- 
sentiality of  this  disbursement.  But  let  us 
not  fail  to  recognize  that  while  these  ex- 
penditures are  preparing  us  for  the  hot 
v,-ar — which,  thai.k  God.  we  are  not  fight- 
ing—they  are  contributing  precious  little  to 
our  preparations  for  the  coid  war.  which  we 
are  fighting  at  this  very  moment  in  every 
corner  of  the  world. 

We  are  not  only  fighting  a  cold  war:  we 
are,    in    my    opinion,    losing    it.      If    anyone 


doubts  the  truth  of  this  commentary,  they 
have  only  to  look  to  the  history  of  the  past 
two  decades,  when  all  of  Eastern  Europe, 
mainland  China,  North  Vietnam,  and  Cuba 
have  fallen  under  the  yoke  of  Co.Timunist 
domination.  All  throughout  Africa.  Asia 
and  Latin  America  we  have  daily  evidence 
that  mere  economic  assistance,  our  one- 
pronged  response  to  communism  is  not 
enough.  While  it  Is  true  that  military  ac- 
tion has  played  a  part  in  bringing  some  of 
these  areas  into  the  Communist  realm,  the 
fact  cannot  be  Ignored  that  the  military 
aspects  of  these  conquests  were  no  more — 
and  often  far  less — Instrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  final  result  than  were  the  non- 
milltaiy  aspects. 

By  nonmilitary  aspects  I  mean  that  well- 
defined  and  highly  systematized  warfare 
concept  developed  by  the  Communists, 
which  utilizes  a  multiple  arsenal  of  manip- 
ulatory skills.  Including  subversion,  Infiltra- 
tion, ideological  persuasion,  diplomatic 
blackmail,  and  coup  d'etat  With  the 
integration  of  political,  ideological,  psy- 
chological, economic,  organizational,  and 
paramilitary  skills  into  a  single  artistically 
coordinated  warfare  concept,  the  Commu- 
nists have  conceived  an  entirely  new  dimen- 
sion of  conflict  which,  operating  on  a 
foundation  of  military  strength,  cows  and 
paralyzes  its  prey  with  the  threat  of  armed 
combat — then  conquers  him  through  polit- 
ical collapse  without  the  use  of  military 
action. 

The  Communists  have  imparted  this  new 
dimension  of  warfare  to  their  cadres  through 
an  extensive  network  of  training  institutions. 
Political-warfare  training  in  the  Communist 
sphere  predates  the  Bolshevik  revolution, 
and,  Indeed.  It  was  the  training  Institutions 
established  by  Lenin  which  produced  the 
revolutionists  responsible  for  undermining 
the  Kerensky  government.  Today,  the  Com- 
munists are  operating  an  elaborate  chain  of 
schools,  providing  training  In  political  and 
psychological  warfare  at  all  levels.  The  pres- 
ent leaders  in  Red  China  were  trained  in 
such  schools. 

We  have  evidence  that  In  the  last  10  years 
there  has  been  a  substantial  Increase  in  the 
training  of  African.  Asian  and  Latin  Ameri- 
can students  at  the  Communist  poUtlcal- 
w-arfare  schools  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
The  training  in  these  centers  Is  both  inten- 
sive and  comprehensive;  it  Is  carefully  de- 
signed to  produce  a  knowledgeable  and  hard- 
ened political-warfare  combatant,  who  can 
effectively  execute  the  marching  orders  of  the 
managers  of  protracted  conflict  In  Moscow 
and  Peiping.  It  is  these  Individuals — these 
practitioners  of  conflict  doctrine — these 
cadres  of  tyranny — who  have  brought  the 
Communists  victory  after  victory  in  the  last 
two  decades — each  one  narrowing  the  perim- 
eters of  freedom.  Speaking  to  this  very 
point,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  report 
of  1960  on  the  Freedom  Academy  bill  ob- 
served with  frightening  accuracy  that  "the 
Communists  have  conquered  nearly  a  billion 
people  dtirlng  a  period  when  their  sphere 
was  markedly  Inferior  in  industry,  technol- 
ogy, science,  and  military  capabilities — in 
fact,  inferior  in  almost  everything  except 
j>ower-seeklng  know-how." 

It  If  this  power-seeking  know-how  of  the 
Communists  and  its  tactical,  ideological, 
strategic,  and  organizational  elements,  which 
we  in  the  free  world  must  understand  In 
Its  most  minute  detail.  Not  so  we  can  mimic 
it.  but  rather  so  we  can  develop  the  opera- 
tional skills  and  frame  our  positive  programs 
to  effectively  counter  and  defeat  commu- 
nism's carnivorous  thrusts  inside  the  bound- 
aries of  freedom.  In  a  nut.shell  this  will 
be  the  mission  of  the  FYe?dom  Academy. 

I  know  of  the  Intense  concern  of  this  au- 
dience with  the  Communist  takeover  In 
Cuba.  Here  again  we  can  find  Communist 
political  warfare  and  revolutionary  training 
in  the  background.  An  article  carried  in 
the  November  1961   iRsue  of  Cuba  Sociallsta, 
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a  Communlut  Journnl  In  Cubn.  d««crlbci  In 
gre&t  detftil  the  buildup  of  revolutlnnary 
irulnlMg  iclKKili  nnd  the  training  of  Com- 
munist civdroa  In  that  country. 

According  to  thu  nrtlcl*.  the  flmt  cndro 
training  Innmullonn  were  epttnbllshed  by  the 
Murxim-Lenmin  Purly  of  Cuba  In  1935-37 
years  i\K>)  This  ftrtlrle  reports  that  In  Dc- 
reniber  nf  1960  n  syntem  of  dchools  of  rcvolu- 
tlnniiry  edurntlon  won  launrhed-  Starting 
wi'h  base  schooU  of  revolution  this  svMtem 
is  built  on  up  to  the  luitlonal  radre  school, 
the  hlKhest  rung  on  the  ladder.  To  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  cadre 
training  prngrnm.  the  author  of  the  article 
predicted  that  by  December  1961,  there 
would  be  330  base'  scliools  in  the  provinces, 
educating  approximately  12,600  student.^ 
This  Is  the  training  program  for  Just  one 
small  Latin  American  country— duplicate 
this  system  some  20  or  more  times  and  yoii 
begin  to  get  a  picture  of  the  magnitude  of 
Communist  revolutionary  training. 

What  are  we  doing  to  offrct  this  near 
assembly  line  production  of  conspirators  and 
revolutionaries  by  the  Communist?  My 
friends,  the  kindest  commentary  wnlch  I 
can  make  on  our  own  political  warfare  train- 
ing efforts  13  to  describe  them  as  minimal, 
Exempl.iry  of  how  little  we  are  doing  In  this 
area  was  an  announcement  yesterday  by  the 
Department  of  State  that  It  Is  Initiating  a 
training  program  to  educate  Its  employees 
on  the  nature  of  Communist  subversion  and 
Indirect  warfare  techniques.  The  an- 
nouncement stated  that  the  Department  of 
State  hoped  to  run  some  4,000  employees 
through  this  training  program  In  the  next 
few  months — a  training  program  that  will 
consist  of  5 — I  repeat  5— lectures  an  Commu- 
nist political  and  psychuloglcal  warfare 
techniques. 

This  announcemient  Is  revealing  on  two 
counts.  First,  It  shows  that  our  present 
training  program  Is  so  abysmally  poor  that  It 
can  be  upgraded  by  the  addition  of  five  lec- 
tures on  Communist  tactics  and  strategy. 
Second,  It  point  up  our  continuing  unwill- 
ingness to  come  to  grips  with  the  Import 
and  complexity  of  Communist  conflict  tech- 
niques. The  absurdity  of  an  announcement 
by  our  Department  of  State  that  this  agency 
Is  going  to  enlighten  its  employees  on  Com- 
munist subversive  and  political  warfare 
techniques  with  a  series  of  five  lectures 
could  only  be  equaled  by  an  Atom^lc  Energy 
Commission  announcement  that  It  intended 
to  initiate  a  2-week  course  in  the  rudiments 
of  nuclear  physics.  The  base  political  war- 
fare schools  in  Cuba  are  providing  the 
peasants  In  tJie  provinces  with  infinitely 
more  training  than  is  scheduled  for  our 
employees  at  the  Department  of  State.  Ac- 
cording to  authoritative  reports  from  Cuba, 
these  base  schotjls,  which  are  the  lowest 
rung  in  the  Communist  political  warfare 
training  system,  provide  their  students  with 
60  days  of  full-time  training.  The  training 
proposed  by  the  Department  of  State  Is 
akin  to  preparing  a  group  of  prep  school 
students  at  a  plng-pcng  table  for  a  football 
g.-une  with  the  Green  Bay  Packers. 

My  friends,  can  you  envision  the  immense 
public  furor  which  would  erupt  if  someone 
reported  that  we  had  not  yet  established 
our  first  research  and  production  facilities 
for  a  nuclear  weapons  system,  with  which 
to  defend  ourselves  in  the  event  of  a  hot 
war.  I  dare  say  that  the  public  indignation 
generated  by  such  a  report  would  manifest 
Itself  in  a  demonstration,  which  by  com- 
parison would  make  Coxey's  army  look  like 
a  gathering  of  the  local  Dickens  Club.  Yet 
there  Is  no  room  for  conjecture  or  specula- 
tion about  our  Involvement  In  a  cold  war — 
we  are  In  a  cold  war  of  the  most  deadly 
nature  with  the  Communists  and  we  have 
been  in  It  for  nearly  two  decades — yet  we 
still  have  not  created  the  basic  facilities  for 
producing  the  weapons  system  required  to 
f.ght  this  nonmllltary  contest.    For  in  this 


cold  war-thlH  Ideologic. U  cut'.lrt  -our  mn- 
jur  strlltlnK  power  u  id«aii  with  highly 
Bkllled  and  well-trained  inillMcU.a.t  <•>  iin- 
plomont  them.  When,  I  ^uik,  an-  we  K'  i'«  '■'■ 
bring  to  ft  clo«o  the  luer-wldcn.iiK  «.ip  m 
the    irulnlng   of   cnia    war    cumbataiiia.' 

Our  urgent  ncoii  i«  r.  '.  i.ly  for  Individual* 
trained  and  Hklllcd  m  ttie  u^anlfold  and  de- 
manding disciplines  i.r  psschopoUtlCRl  war- 
fare: wo  al.'^o  tifcd  idiMH  -a  grand  buttle 
plan  If  you  wi;.  :  )r  '.iir-.r  ..  iieri  of  peace 
and  freedom  to  oxiv  ,,■<•  .■■■  '.;  c  will  say.  I 
am  certain  that  what  I  .,;:.  proposing  la 
that  we  emulaic  the  tactics  of  the  Com- 
munists -  that  we  master  the  arts  of  coupe 
detat,  blackmail,  insvirrectlon.  and  dlplo- 
m  itic  deceit  I  am  suggesting  no  such  thing. 
f>)r  to  do  that  would  be  to  make  a  mockery 
of  the  free  institutions  which  we  are  seeking 
to  preserve.  What  I  am  suggesting  Is  that 
we  act  upon  our  recognition  that  we  are 
engaged  in  a  war  of  new  dimensions  and  that 
we  develop  the  forms,  the  techniques,  the 
f^kills^all  consistent  with  our  national  tra- 
ditions—which  are  required  to  wage  and 
Win  this  nonmllltary  contest. 

Today  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  fetish 
about  economic  aid.  Indeed,  those  responsi- 
ble for  our  foreign  affairs  seem  to  look  upon 
economic  aid  as  the  pat  answer  to  inter- 
national communism.  Certainly,  economic 
and  technical  assistance  are  Important  ele- 
mer.'s  In  any  pro^-ram  directed  at  the  de- 
struction of  Communist  totalitarian  domina- 
tion; but  we  cannot  afford  to  place  our  total 
reliance  on  economic  assistance  to  win  the 
war. 

Economic  development  Is  a  process,  which 
even  In  the  most  favorable  climate  requires 
ye;^]-s — often  generations — to  accomplish  Its 
objectives.  We  have  only  to  look  to  our  own 
history  to  know  that  this  Is  true.  But  po- 
litical revolutions  can  be  planned,  executed. 
and  achieved  In  a  matter  of  months.  This 
is  the  forte  of  the  Communists,  and  once  they 
have  achieved  success  In  a  political  revolu- 
tion there  is  no  longer  In  being  a  nation.  In 
which  we  can  conduct  our  high-minded  pro- 
grams of  modernization  and  nation  building. 
I  say  If  we  do  not  start  fighting  and  win- 
ning some  of  these  political  and  psychological 
contests,  we  will  soon  be  evicted  from  the 
real  estate  on  which  to  conduct  our  lofty 
enterprises  for  the  material  and  spiritual 
I'.pllftment  of  our  fellow  man. 

'l  shall  conclude  with  these  final  obser- 
vations, and  I  leave  It  to  you  to  decide 
whether  or  not  the  proponents  of  the  Free- 
dom Academy  know  what  they  are  talking 
about. 

For  m.any  years,  we  have  recognized  the 
necessity  for  using  well-trained  specialists 
in  our  military  ventures.  We  would  today 
consider  It  unthinkable  to  send  untrained, 
enthusiastic,  patriotic  amateurs  into  mili- 
tary combat  against  hardened  professionals. 
Consequently,  we  have  our  military  acad- 
emies to  prepare  Junior  officers,  our  basic 
training  for  the  rank  and  file,  and  our  war 
and  general  staff  colleges  for  the  expert  and 
elevated  leadership  But  In  the  theater  of 
the  cold  war,  we  still  operate  with  far  too 
many  amateurs  who  have  the  desire  to  win 
but  who  completely  lack  the  needed  train- 
ing and  background  with  which  to  succeed. 
Thus,  today  we  train  and  prepare  our  mili- 
tary people  for  the  war  we  are  not  fighting 
and  which  we  hope  will  not  eventuate,  but 
we  fall  to  train  our  citizens  and  our  repre- 
sentatives abroad  to  operate  in  the  cold 
war — the  only  war  which  we  are  presently 
fighting. 

Because  of  this  amateurism  on  o\ir  side, 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  ridiculous  and  tragic 
role  of  aiding  and  abetting  the  armed  sup- 
pression of  the  single  bona  fide  antl-Com- 
munlst  element  in  the  Congo.  Through 
lack  of  know-how  and  a  failure  to  effectively 
resist  Communist  conflict  methods,  we  have 
now  been  pressed  into  the  position  of  try- 
ing to  convince  ourselves  as  well  as  the  rest 


nf  the  wn!id  that  freedom  has  been  saved 
by  the  entablinhmenl  of  a  coalition  Rovern- 
n.rnt  m  I.UOII  strongly  weighted  In  favor  of 
1  i;f  ('onimunimii 

We  can  no  longer  fight  with  amateurs, 
Unfortunately.  In  a  contest  with  the  (^lm• 
munUta,  virtue  is  not  its  own  reward  Win- 
ning the  cold  war  Is  ihe  only  possible  way  we 
can  avert  a  shoot  iimr,  nudenr  conflict  niul 
by  ftrrnylng  amateurs  »k'alnsl  professl^nuls 
In  the  cold  war  of  today  we  onlv  compound 
the  failures  which  must  event  iu>lly  lend  to  a 
nuclear  holocaust  Let  us  delay  no  L.tiKor 
let  us  establish  v.-.r  r.ecessary  tralnUu.:  iw.d 
development  f.uilitlcs  a.t  an  e.-^sen.Mal  f'.rst 
step  In  equlppliu;  oor-f-Ufs  to  rner<t  tr.d.iVs 
challenges  with  tod.r.  s  tcchnlqoes  In  n,y 
opinion,  such  an  agency  ps  tl^c  Freed  >m 
Academy  offers  the  best  h -pe  f or  y)rovUllng 
high-level  trains:..;  t-  ti;e  i;re;tre.st  number 
in  the  shortest  time— and  tm.'^  mv  frleiids. 
has  never  In  mankind's  hletw.- y  t.cn  mure  of 
the  essence. 


"FREE  WORLD   AMATEURS  VER.^US 
COMMUNIST      PROFESSIONALS- 
ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  DODD 
Mr.    .'-MATHERS      Mr.    President.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tlinl  an  address 
delivered  by  the  very  able  and  di.slin- 
KUlshed  Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr 
DoDDl    at   Orlando,    Fin.   on    Au'iu.st    11 
be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record, 

The  rematk.s  related  to  an  effort  being 
made  to  inform  the  public  of  the  Free- 
dom Academy  bill  presently  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, a  measure  desipned  to  provide 
an  eflective  weapon  to  combat  the 
atheistic  phi]o.<;ophy  of  communism. 

I  commend  the  readint?  of  this  .speech 
highly  to  the  Members  of  Congres.s. 

There  bem^'  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Free   World   AM.^T^T■Rs   Ver.si-s   Communist 

Professionals 

(By  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd) 

Gentlemen,   there    Is  a  strange   argument 

now  current  in  our  land.     The  question  at 

issue   Is   whether  we   are  winning  or   losing 

the  cold  war.    It  is  important  that  we  decide 

this  question,  because  the  future  conduct  of 

our  foreign  policy  really  hinges  on  It. 

If  we  are  winning,  then  obviously  the 
course  we  are  now  pursuing  Is  correct,  and 
no  alteration  of  course  is  called  for.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  think  we  are  moving  for- 
ward when  m  reality  we  are  moving  back- 
ward, we  may  soon  find  ourselves  back- 
stepping  over  a  precipice. 

For  my  own  part.  I  think  that  the  record 
Is  clear  that,  despite  certain  defensive  vic- 
tories, we  have  t>een  losing  round  after  round 
In  the  cold  war  since  the  close  of  World 
War  II.  Let  us  look  at  the  record  of  recent 
years  alone: 

Cuba  has  gone  Communist. 
A  government  under  Communist  leader- 
ship has  been  established  In  British  Guiana. 
The  existence  of  Castroism  has  created  a 
climate  of  fear  and  political  Instability 
throughout  Latin  .America  which  has.  In 
turn,  prcxluced  a  massive  fllgiit  of  capital, 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  for  v^hlch  no 
foreign  aid  program  can  compensate.  The 
whole  of  Latin  America  now  is  seetlilng  with 
discontent.  There  are  riots,  guerrilla  move- 
ments, open  Insurrections  against  govern- 
ment authority.  Only  at  a  few  points  in 
Latin  America  Is  there  any  stability  left. 

In  Asia,  over  the  course  of  the  past  few 
years,  the  Communists  have  taken  over  the 
better  part  of  Laos  and  are  seriously  threat- 
ening the  Vietnamese  Government  with  the 
most  massive  guerrilla  movement  they  have 


ever  mounted  In  any  country  :  ho  future 
of  FEATO  has  now  become  a  big  question 
mark. 

In  the  Near  East,  the  stable  pro-Western 
gc)vernment  of  Nurl  a*-8nld  In  Iraq  hn-  p'vrr, 
place  to  tlip  Instable.  mtlit:iut:v  unii-Wi/' 
em  p  viiMiient  of  ori.oi.i,  K..hi.i.':i      'Aitn- 

(lUt    H  .iS     1    d    the    li.i^;!.,,,,   ,     I'.,-        1.    »,    becom* 

■•'■'.  '•■■  \  '\  \i!;ct\\i'i\  1  >r(.:  o  :  ;;;  K:  ■ '!!.  '!  '  •■  - 
..         •    :     A'l'erla      ll)"!!  .1  !)• !  K  ,_■     >,,,,     | ,,.,,,  ,.,,,,     .i,^ 

chief   rharii    trrlstlc    il    Ih;,   eMlre    ntvA 

And  in  Europe  the  Ki'.n-.lin  ;.  i.-  wjt  .  in-,- 
punlty  and  In  violation  of  all  Its  ukd  •  ::><  nt- 
erected  a  wall  which  effectively  m  .>r     vs  <  m 

Berlin  from  L.i.M   Berlin  and   fn  e   ii>::i > 

from  Communist  Germany. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Communist  world  Is 
having  grave  economic  and  agrlculturnl  dif- 
ficulties. It  Is  all  the  more  dlstre-sslng.  In 
my  opinion,  that  despite  these  difficulties 
the  political  Initiative  belongs  to  the  tilno- 
Soviet  bloc  at  virtually  every  point. 

If  we  have  been  losing  the  cold  war.  If  we 
have  thus  far  found  It  impossible  to  seize  the 
Initiative  at  any  point,  this  Is  because  of 
three  basic  failures. 

First  of  all,  we  have  failed  to  face  up  to 
the  unpleasant  fact  that  we  are  locked  In  a 
llfe-and-dcath  struggle  with  an  implacable 
enemy. 

Second,  we  have  failed  to  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  this  enemy  wages  war  in  an  In- 
finitely subtle  and  Indefinitely  complex  man- 
ner; that  the  so-called  cold  war  is  not  a 
simple  condition  of  boetUe  confrontation, 
but  a  mortal  conflict  waged  by  a  thousand 
different  means — a  war  In  w!.;  !.  the  enemy 
offensive  Is  integrated  on  e-  «-•  y  plane  of  hu- 
man activity — the  economic,  the  political, 
the  diplomatic,  the  psychological,  the  social, 
the  cultural — a  war  conducted  by  stealth 
and  subversion  end  Pavlovlan  teciinlques. 

Our  third  basic  failure  Is  that  we  have 
been  amateurs  fighting  against  professionals 

We  have  failed  to  draw  the  necessary  les- 
son from  the  fact  that  the  Communists  have 
been  able  to  best  us  in  situation  after  situa- 
tion In  the  cold  war.  We  have  failed  to 
recognize  that,  to  a  very  large  degree,  the 
Communlste  have  been  able  to  achieve  their 
victories  becau.-e,  since  the  days  of  Lcnln, 
they  have  placed  primary  emphasis  on  the 
training  of  professional  revolutionaries.  We 
have  failed  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
free  world  will  never  be  able  to  meet  this 
type  of  attack  unless  It  trains  It*  own  pro- 
fessional practitioners  In  the  art  of  total 
warfare. 

The  free  world  has  unchallenged  superior- 
ity over  the  Communist  world  In  economic 
resources,  In  military  strength,  in  moral 
values.  I  do  not  think,  moreover,  that  any- 
one will  contest  our  superiority  over  a  sys- 
tem of  government  that  maintains  Itself  In 
power  only  by  totalitarian  terror.  But.  de- 
spite our  incontestable  advantages,  despite 
our  massive  and  generous  foreign  aid  pro- 
prams,  and  despite  the  Incredible  difficulties 
which  the  Communist  regimes  are  having  In 
feeding  their  peoples — despite  all  of  these 
things,  world  communism  continues  to  make 
giant  strides. 

The  reason  for  this,  I  believe,  should  be 
obvious  to  all  In  this,  the  17th  year  of  the  so- 
called  cold  war.  It  bolls  down  to  the  fact 
that  the  Communists,  by  a  relatively  tiny 
investment  of  funds,  have  trained  some 
scores  of  thousands  of  professional  revolu- 
tionaries, who  are  now  active  in  every  coun- 
try in  the  world.  In  doing  so.  they  have 
given  themselves  an  advantage  which  by  it- 
self more  than  offsets  our  vast  econom.lc, 
agricultural,  military,  and  moral  advantages. 

Let  me  lllu.=trate  this  point  with  a  simple 
question:  It  has  been  suceestrd  that  wc 
should  brlnt;  thousands  of  Africans  t'  this 
country  and  train  them  In  adminls -.ration 
and  the  professions.  This  Is  all  well  and 
good.  I  believe  It  should  be  done  and  I  will 
wholeheartedly  support  such  a  program. 
However.    If    we    train    1,000    Congolese    a.^ 


technicians  and  i.dmmit  trat  r«,  out  of  n 
humnnltnrinn  cie  i>  t  .  i  r  ;  .  >io  Congolese 
pe'  nin  imprA\»>  ihcir  1  '  :  i.u  if  the  Soviets 
ti.un  UK)  Cong' iesc  III  political  warfar*— 
v.1.1.  li  ^'ii  up  u!;.  Win  ci.i.trol  of  the  Congo? 

:  1  h  ^''  '■  'T  '■<■  a(  Mrvtil  power  In  Russia, 
Nicolui  Lenin,  the  father  of  modern  com- 
munism, told  his  a.tsnr)ntc8  that  If  he  had 
n  handful  of  pr>'fe^slo:,;ll  n  .  !  :'  Maries,  he 
could  conquer  the  Nucrld  I  ri.ii.  ^  jiredlctlon 
has  already  prt  v.d  it  .  ;  true  in  country 
after  country.  iuU.»>  the  JUg  of  Interna- 
tional communism  waves  triumphantly  over 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  earth's  surface 
and  over  the  prostrate  bodies  of  more  than 
one-third  of  the  world's  peoples.  It  files 
over  most  of  the  land  mass  of  Europe  and 
Asia;  It  files  openly  over  the  Island  of  Cuba, 
only  90  miles  from  our  own  shores;  and 
there  are  many  other  countries  where  this 
fiag  of  tyranny  and  godlessness  may  at  any 
moment  be  unfurled  from  the  seat  of  power. 

The  first  Communist  training  schools  were 
set  up  by  Lenin  In  the  period  preceding  the 
Bolshevik  revolution  of  1917.  The  graduates 
of  these  schools  played  a  major  role  in  assur- 
ing the  success  of  the  revolution. 

The  graduates  of  the  so-called  Sun  Yat 
Sen  University,  set  up  In  Moscow  after  the 
revolution,  are  today  In  power  on  the  Chi- 
nese mainland.  In  North  Korea  and  In  North 
Vietnam,  and  are  guiding  the  further  ex- 
pitnslun  of  Communist  Imperialism  In  Asia. 

The  graduates  of  the  famed  Lenin  School 
In  Moscow,  are  today  serving  as  the  Soviet 
gaulelters  In  Poland  and  Hungary  and 
CBechoslovakla  and  the  other  countries  of 
central  and  eastern  Europe. 

The  grad'Ktes  of  the  special  schools  for 
Latin  A:  (:. i.oi  students  In  Prague  today 
hold  key  positions  In  Communist  Cuba,  and 
are  spearheading  the  Communist  drive  which 
today  has  come  so  ominously  close  to  suc- 
cess In  so  many  Latin  American  countries. 

It  Is  not  the  power  of  the  Communist  Ide- 
ology that  gives  It  Its  strength.  It  Is  the  skill 
and  cunning  of  its  professional  conspirators. 
No  people  in  the  world  has  opted  for  a  Com- 
munist regime  or  the  Communist  Ideology. 
On  the  contrary,  wherever  communism  has 
succeeded  In  Imposing  Itself.  It  has  done  so 
only  by  force  or  by  deception  or  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  two. 

The  movement  which  Fidel  Castro  com- 
manded In  Cuba  never  consisted  of  more 
than  several  thousand  men,  of  whom  several 
hundred,  at  the  most,  were  Communists. 
But  they  were  able  to  take  over  a  country  of 
7  million  people,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  them  devout  Catholics  who  abhorred 
communism.  They  were  able  to  do  so  be- 
cause they  were  professional  revolutionaries. 

As  we  proved  helpless  to  deal  with  Castro 
at  the  time,  so  we  have  been  helpless  to  deal 
with  other  aspects  of  the  Communist  cold 
war  offensive. 

When,  for  example,  repeated  riots  by  Jap- 
anese students  threatened  to  prevent  a  state 
visit  by  President  Eisenhower  to  Japan, 
there  was  apparently  nothing  we  could  do 
and  nothing  we  could  think  of  doing.  The 
result  was  that  the  scheduled  visit  was  called 
off  and  without  firing  a  bullet,  Moscow  had 
scored  a  sensational  victory  in  the  cold  war. 

The  ability  of  the  relatively  small  Com- 
munist Party  In  Japan  to  manipulate  scores 
of  thousands  of  students  stems  from  their 
control  over  the  Japanese  Teachers'  Union, 
whose  500.000  members  Ptaff  Japan's  public 
schools.  While  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  union's  members  are  nou-Commtinlst, 
the  machinery  of  the  union  has.  for  many 
years  now.  been  In  the  hands  of  a  small 
Communist  faction 

In  its  pam.phlet  called  the  Teacher's  CSode 
of  Ethics  the  Japanese  Teachers'  Union 
s!iit<-s  that  "tlie  rpali7at;:  ;;  if  socialism  1e 
the  historic  task  imposed  on  tlie  teacher 
It  is  the  duty  ol  the  teacher  to  foster  young 
people  who  would  help  realiae  such  a 
societv  "     In   line  with   this   directive,  chll- 


ilrri.    !:.    Ji.p.i  litv  i-    nj.m.s    ui  i     bi.ij^'    ;iii.t.:!.t 
!!\      t;   i  .:      '(.xLi-ls     ;;it     V.hr     f  S  .•*  li      Hu.'idS 

f;-;  f. c;  >'.;..:, r  ;•    r'c  -.•■<•    v-'.'.'.r  •  1  c  t  u.U'd 
Btatee    Is    Idi-MiIU'd     v.wU     luiprr.i.ohn,     i.r.d 

everything  evil. 

All  of  this  goes  to  prove  one  it^-u.:.  that 
humanltnrlanlsm,  superior  !<.'.. />  ui.c  mas* 
alve  foreign  aid  are  not  enotjt^i,  ;..  u>>!i  at  the 
CommunUt  onslaught,  r  •■■  i  •.;  y  a  deoade 
we  oooupled  Japan  and  (i.n  i«^u  ,u.  i>  irganl* 
Batlon  along  demoorauc  lines.  We  i*pent 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and  devut«d 
the  energies  of  many  of  our  ^^^•  minds  to 
the  problem  of  reorienting  lu  government. 
Yet  we  may  have  failed  because,  in  our 
political  Innocence,  we  thought  that  the  only 
enemy  was  Japanese  militarism,  which  was 
crushed  and  discredited,  and  we  neglected 
to  prepare  the  Japanese  to  defend  them- 
selves agalnat  the  real  enemy. 

We  have  proved  helpless,  "too.  to  prevent 
the  inroads  of  Communist  aglutlon  even 
In  a  prosperous  Latin  American  country  like 
Venezuela,  which  Is  governed  by  a  tolerant 
and  Eoclally  mliul'u  :i^:T.e.  In  Venezuela 
there  exists  tixi..;.  ..  ;-i-.ous  Communlst- 
Castrolte  Infiltrauon  aniong  the  university 
professors  and  the  students,  and  even  among 
the  younger  officers  of  the  army.  This  In- 
filtration has  already  resulted  In  a  contlnu. 
Ing  epidemic  of  bomb  explosions  and  ter- 
rorism and  In  two  bloody  uprisings  by 
mlllUry  units  stationed  In  the  two  principal 
ports  of  the  country. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  tangible  suc- 
cesses the  Communists  have  had  In  the  cold 
war.  But  they  have  had  other  sviccesscs  of 
a  far  more  subtle  and  far  more  dangerous 
nature  In  the  realm  of  conditioning  Interna- 
tional public  opinion. 

The  Communists  were  able  to  seize  power 
in  China  largely  because  they  succeeded  In 
persuading  an  ImfKjrtant  segment  of  our 
public  opinion  molders  and  policymakers 
that  they  were  not  really  Communists  but 
agrarian  reformers. 

The  Communists  scored  a  similar  victory 
In  the  closing  years  of  World  War  11,  when 
they  succeeded  in  persuading  Britain  and 
America  that  the  resistance  forces  of  General 
Mlkhallovltch  In  Yugoslavia  were  actually 
collaborating  with  the  Germans,  and.  having 
persuaded  us  of  this,  they  then  Induced  us 
to  support  the  Communist  forces  of  Marshal 
Tito  In  a  war  of  extermination  against  the 
antl-Communlst  forces  of  Mlkhallovltch. 

And  a  scant  8  years  after  we  had  fallen 
for  the  agrarian  reformer  shell  game  In 
China,  the  Communists  again  succeeded  In 
deceiving  the  free  world  with  much  of  the 
same  sort  of  shell  game  In  Cuba.  Respon- 
sible newspapers  and  radio  networks  Joined 
In  telling  the  American  people  that  Castro 
was  not  a  Communist,  but  a  nationalist  re- 
former, something  of  b  cross  between  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Robin  Hood.  With  this 
propaganda,  they  Inactivated  us  Just  as  ef- 
fectively as  they  might  have  done  with  the 
most  modem  nerve  gases.  By  the  time  we 
had  recovered  our  Judgment  and  our  capac- 
ity for  action,  it  was  already  too  late  to  do 
anything. 

Commttnlst  propaganda,  when  It  is  clearly 
Identified  as  Communist  propaganda,  the 
free  world  can  cope  with  The  trouble  Is 
that  99  percent  of  the  articles  and  publica- 
tions and  radio  and  TV  programs  that  serve 
the  Communist  cause  cannot  be  clearly  iden- 
tified  as   Communist   propaganda. 

It  Is,  in  fact,  through  their  hidden  ap- 
pa-'i"i=  which  Is  infinitely  complex  and 
infinitely  subtle,  that  the  Communists 
achieve  their  greatest  successes  in  the  manip- 
ulation of  public  opinion 

Because  of  these  things  and  many  other 
things-,  I  do  not  p.ccept  the  thesis  that  all 
Is  going  well  for  the  free  world  and  that 
there  Is  no  need  for  Improvement  In  cur 
cold  war  posture  or  capability 

I  do  not  accept  the  thesis  that  there  Is 
nothing  we  can  do,  beyond  what   we  have 
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already  been  doing,  to  cope  with  the  many- 
pronged  offensives  of  InternaUonal  com- 
munism. 

I  believe  that  freemen,  with  proper  under- 
standing and  proper  training,  can  constitute 
more  than  a  match  for  the  Communist 
professionals. 

We  are  now  In  the  process  of  developing 
more  effective  methods  of  dealing  with  Com- 
munist guerrilla  warfare.  I  believe  we  can 
also  develop  more  effective  methods  of  ex- 
posing and  countering  Communist  propa- 
ganda: of  keeping  our  uiiions.  and  our 
schools  and  our  public  organizations  free  of 
Communist  control;  of  exposing  and  coun- 
tering the  crypto-Communlst  movements 
that  are  now  active  throughout  Latin 
America  and  many  other  countries. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  we  can  devise 
methods  that  will  enable  the  free  world  to 
place  the  Communist  world  on  the  defensive 
in  the  cold  war  I  believe  that  if  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  Communists  to  peacefully  sub- 
Jugate  other  peoples,  it  is  possible  for  the 
free  world  to  peacefully  liberate  countries 
that  have  already   been  subjugated 

But  to  do  all  these  things  we  shall  have  to 
have  professional  cold  war  practitioners  of 
OUT  own,  who  have  made  an  intensive  study 
oi  the  tactics  and  strategy  of  international 
communism  m  the  cold  war.  who  unders'and 
this  strategy  and  these  tactics,  and  who  have 
been  taught  the  art  of  parrying  and  counter- 
ing; Soviet  thrusto.  on  whatever  plane  they 
may  occtir 

It  is  because  I  beheve  m  the  need  for  such 
a  core  of  cold  war  specialists,  that  I  have 
from  the  first  suppor-ied  the  proposal  to 
establish  a  Freedom  Academy,  where  Govern- 
ment employees  and  university  professors 
and  business  representatives  about  to  leave 
for  abroad  could  be  given  a  rounded  cold 
war  education.  Such  an  academy  would  be 
the  free  world's  answer  to  the  Lenin  Acace- 
iny  It  would  be  the  one  way  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  situation  in  which  we  pit  free 
world  amateurs  again >t  Cmimuni.st  world 
professionals. 

We  have  been  pushed  around,  insulted, 
outmaneuvered,  outfought  long  enough. 
The  Freedom  Academy  would  be  a  declara- 
tion, to  both  our  friends  and  our  enemies. 
that  we  have  at  last  understood  the  nature 
of  the  struggle  and  that  we  are  getting  down 
to  the  practical  work  of  devising  the  tools 
and  training  the  manpower  for  vicUjry. 

Unfortunately,  the  Freedom  Academy  bill 
seems  to  have  bogged  do'^n  in  the  American 
legislative  process.  The  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  to  which  the  bill  was  first  re- 
ferred, reported  on  the  measure  favorably, 
describing  it  as  one  of  the  most  important 
measures  that  had  ever  come  before  it  for 
consideration.  Two  years  ago  this  Septem- 
ber, in  the  closintr  days  of  the  session,  the 
Senate  passed  the  bill  by  voice  vote,  with- 
out any  recorded  opposition.  But  the  House 
committee  to  which  it  had  been  referred 
failed  to  take  any  action  on  it.  and  the 
measure  died. 

The  Freedom  Academy  bill  was  reintro- 
duced in  February  of  1961,  sponsored  by  a 
remarkable  broad  bipartisan  group  of  Sen- 
ators. On  the  Senate  side,  it  was  referred 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee;  and  it 
has  languished  In  the  committee's  pigeon- 
hole ever  since  that  time.  I  regret  to  say. 
without  a  report  and  without  any  heal- 
ings. 

I  believe  that  the  Freedom  Academy  bill 
must  be  unfrozen.  I  believe  that  public 
opinion  can  play  a  decisive  role  in  bringing 
it  out  of  committee  and  getting  it  passed 
I  believe  that  an  organization  like  the  Junior 
ch.imber  of  commerce,  which  speaks  for  the 
America  of  today  and  tomorrow,  could  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Freedom  Academy  by  taking  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  measure  now  pending  be- 
fore Congress. 

I  earnestly  recommend  it  for  your  study. 
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Mr,  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
2 '2  years  ago,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  "the  distiHRui.shed  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  I  Mr  Kef.auverI,  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly opened  an  investigation  of  abuses 
in  the  marketing  of  drugs. 

As  the  investigation  progressed,  shock- 
ing abuses  in  the  drug  manufacturing 
industry  were  discovered,  forcefully  in- 
dicating the  need  for  corrective  legisla- 
tion. 

The  drug  bill  before  the  Senate  repre- 
sents the  nrst  fruits  of  this  thorough  and 
enlightening  investigation  of  marketing 
practices  of  the  drug  industry. 

The  recent  history  of  the  drug  Thalid- 
omide further  demonstrates  the  need 
for  more  effective  regulation.  A  large- 
scale  national  tragedy  was  averted  in 
that  instance  only  by  the  determined 
and  brilliant  work  of  Dr.  Frances  Kelsey 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
Legislation  is  vitally  needed  to  make  it 
easier  for  bad  drugs  to  be  kept  off  the 
market,  and  for  commercial  pressures  to 
be  resisted,  in  the  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

I  am  m  favor  of  the  proposed  addi- 
tional committee  amendments  to  the 
drug  bill.  While  m  certain  instances  I 
would  favor  a  dfferent  approach,  the  ad- 
ditional amendments  represent  an  ef- 
fective answer  for  the  different  interests 
involved. 

METHOD  OF  ENFORCEMENT 

Under  present  law,  the  Government 
must  follow  a  drawn-out  procedure  to 
prove  a  suspected  drug  is  unsafe  before 
the  company  can  be  forced  to  take  the 
drug  off  the  market. 

The  proposed  committee  amendment, 
a  major  step  forward,  would  allow  the 
Government  to  move  immediately 
against  suspected  drugs,  to  take  them 
off  the  market  if  they  create  "an  immi- 
iient  hazard"  to  the  public  health. 

The  manufacturer  would  be  entitled 
to  1  fan  hearing,  protecting  him  against 
un.iust  and  uncalled-for  action  by  the 
Government.  This  procedure  protects 
thf'  public  health,  and  the  rights  of  the 
manufacturer. 

EFFICACY 

Under  present  law.  a  drugmaker  can 
mg.rket  any  compound  which  can  be 
shown  to  be  safe.  A  manufacturer  could 
market  plain  water  if  he  could  find  or 
create  a  market  for  it. 

However,  one  authoritative  witness  has 
said  in  healings  that: 

I'Jo  physician,  or  one  who  has  ever  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  welfare  of  individual  pa- 
tie, its,  will  accept  the  idea  that  safety  can 
be  Judged  In  the  absence  of  a  decision  about 
effi:acy. 

The  theoi-y.  I  believe,  is  that  no  drug 
is  safe  if  it  fails  to  cure  a  disease  for 
wl-.ich  cure  is  available.  Nor  is  any  drug 
too  'dangerous"  if  it  would  cure  a  fatal 
disease  for  which  no  other  cure  is  avail- 
ab.e. 

The  proposed  committee  amendment 
would  require  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration to  pass  not  only  on  safety  but 
also  on  claims  for  efQcacy,  both  initially 


and  at  any  future  date. 
amendment. 

Drutimakers  marketing  di-ugs  with  a 
reasonable  proof  of  value  should  not  ob- 
ject to  FDA  review  of  the  product. 

NEW    DRUG    APPLICATIONS 

Present  law  requires  that  the  FDA  act 
on  a  new  drug  application  within  60  days 
or  the  manufacturer  is  free  to  market 
the  di-ug.  The  proposed  committee 
amendment  would  require  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  positive  action  before  the 
drug  could  be  marketed  commercially. 
If  the  HEW  Secretary  did  not  act  within 
180  days,  the  applicant  would  have  30 
days  in  which  to  request  a  hearing,  which 
the  Secretary  would  be  required  to  hold 
within  90  days.  These  provisions  will 
allow  the  Government  time  to  give  much 
more  thorough  consideration  than  it  can 
now  give  each  new  drug  application, 

USE    OF    GENERIC    NAMES 

Frequently,  the  amount  spent  promot- 
ing a  drug  actually  exceeds  the  cost  of 
making  it. 

A  major  aim  of  certain  drug  manu- 
facturers is  to  induce  physicians  to  pre- 
scribe a  drug  by  the  trade  name  rather 
than  by  the  generic  name — the  name 
used  in  foimularies,  teaching  medicine, 
and  .so  forth. 

The  large  number  of  trade  names  pi-o- 
duces  great  confusion.  To  correct  this, 
the  committee  has  accepted  amendments 
that  would: 

First.  Require  that  advertisements 
show  the  generic  name  in  large  type  and 
carry  information  on  the  drug's  side  ef- 
fects and  effectiveness. 

Second.  Require  a  drus  label  to  show 
the  contents  of  the  bottle  or  package, 
with  the  generic  name  printed  in  type 
at  least  half  as  larae  as  the  trade  name 

Third.  Empower  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  es- 
tablish generic  names  which  will  be 
"simple  and  useful." 

Fourth.  Require  the  Government  to 
print  and  distribute  infoi-mation  to  doc- 
tors about  the  usage,  side  effects,  effec- 
tiveness, and  dosages  of  a  drug. 

Mr.  President,  I  stron.:;ly  support  these 
and  the  other  proposed  committee 
amendments. 

PRICE    REDUCTIONS 

The  drug  bill,  as  originally  introduced 
on  April  12,  1961,  had  three  objectives: 
First,  safer  drugs;  second,  providing  bet- 
ter information  to  doctors;  and  third, 
price  reductions.  The  present  bill,  with 
the  addition  of  the  proposed  committee 
amendments,  will  accomplish  the  first 
two  of  these  aims. 

The  subcommittee's  study  of  the  drug 
industry  proved  that  in  many  instances 
where  so-called  administered,  or  non- 
competitive pricing  policies  exist,  the 
need  for  price  adjustment  is  clearly  in- 
dicated. The  exorbitant  prices  charged 
through  noncompetitive  pricing  policies 
can  be  illustrated  by  comparing  the  rec- 
ord of  the  noncompetitively  priced,  broad 
spectrum  antibiotics  with  the  record  of 
the  competitively  priced  penicillin. 
Prom  1951  to  1960  the  price  of  the  broad 
spectrum  drugs  remained  the  same  while 
the  price  of  penicillin  dropped  96  per- 
cent. During  the  hearings  it  was  em- 
phasized   that    any    increase    in    costs 
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affecting  production  of  the  broad  spec- 
trum drug  should  also  have  affocted  pen- 
icillin 

Mr.  President,  statistics  compiled  by 
the  Fedei-al  Trade  Commi.ssion  show  that 
the  drug  indu.stry  has  by  far  the  highest 
markup  rate  of  any  industry  m  the  coun- 
try. In  1957  this  industry  showed  a  rate 
of  return  after  taxes  of  214  percent 
Compare  this  with  the  figure  for  the  next 
highest  industry,  16  2  percent,  and  with 
the  figure  for  all  manufacturing.  11  per- 
cent, and  one  cannot  help  but  con- 
clude that  in  certain  instances  some  of 
the  larger  drug  companies  have  abu.sed 
their  ability  to  operate  by  means  of 
administered  prices. 

The  amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  I  Mr.  Kefauver)  would  require 
compulsory  licensing  of  prescription 
drugs  where  the  price  to  the  druggist 
represents  a  markup  of  more  than  500 
percent  of  the  factory  cost,  including  re- 
search, and  to  require  that  patent  and 
licen.se  agreements  on  drugs  be  filed  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents  to  be  avail- 
able to  the  antitrust  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  great 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
KEFAtrvERl  on  the  consistently  outstand- 
ing service  that  he  has  rendered  the  Na- 
tion as  cliairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  He  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  a  dedicated  foe  of 
the  abuse  of  power  and  a  diligent  cham- 
pion of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  for  drug  law 
reform  is  now.  Chemistry  and  drug  com- 
pounds have  advanced.  New  compounds 
can  ease  the  pains  of  the  human  race, 
but  they  can  cause  terrible  malforma- 
tions in  babies,  too.  We  need  new  laws 
to  assure  safe  use  of  the  new  drugs.  The 
old  laws  are  inadequate  for  the  mid- 
20th  cent  ury ;  the  old  laws  do  not  match 
the  new  chemistry.  We  must  move  the 
slow-mo\ing  laws  in  an  effort  to  keep 
them  abreast  of  our  fast-moving  re- 
search. Only  by  law  can  the  people  be 
protected.  Our  sense  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility, unsupFKJrted  by  law,  has  not 
proven  adequate  to  protect  the  people. 
Tlie  new  laws  must  come  now. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  AND 

ORDE.-^v    FOR   ADJOURNMENT    UN- 
TIL IC    A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  R(3BERTSON  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Sena: or  yield'.' 

Mr.  FOEERTSON.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  will  not  lose  my  right  to 
the  floor 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  Ike  to  query  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  about  the  schedule  for 
this  afternoon  and,  if  possible,  the 
schedule  for  tomorrow  also. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  rai.sed,  I  think 
the  Senate  ought  to  remain  in  session 
mitil  aroimd  7  or  8  o'clock  tonight,  and 
that  it  ought  to  meet  at  10  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  adjourns  tonight  it  adjourn 
to  meet  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  ."^o  ordered. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  I  made  the  state- 
ment With  the  thought  in  mind  that  we 
are  approaching  Seplepiber  1,  Labor 
Day,  September  15.  and  October  1.  I 
should  like  to  shorten  the  distance  in 
between  if  at  all  possible. 

Mr  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  make  one  further  inquiry. 
I  hope  I  violate  no  rule  in  so  doing.  I 
believe  the  distinguished  Seiiator  from 
■Virginia  1  Mr.  Robertson;  will  speak  for 
probably  20  minutes.     Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Approximately. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  am  advised  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Califoi-nia 
I  Mr.  EngleI  has  a  rather  extended 
speech,  I  anticipate  that  there  may  be 
some  interpositions  in  that  speech  as  he 
goes  along,  so  that  very  conceivably  it 
could  take  an  hour  and  a  half, 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  suspect  that  it  might. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  Senators.  If 
they  let  me  finish  the  speech  without 
interruption,  I  think  I  can  be  through  in 
1  hour. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  sure  there  will 
be  some  questions.  The  speech  deals 
with  a  controversial  subject. 

I  understand  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr  Kefauver  1. 
has  a  rather  extended  speech  on  the 
pending  business.  So  I  presume  there 
will  be  perhaps  4^2  or  5  hours  of  dis- 
cussion during  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

The  purpose  in  making  the  inquii-y  is 
to  determine  whether  Senators  can  be 
advised  as  to  whether  there  will  be  any 
record  votes  during  the  day.  I  appre- 
hend that  there  will  be  no  i-ecord  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  does  not  appear 
that  there  would  be.  but  if  any  Senator 
leaves,  he  leaves  at  his  own  risk.  These 
questions  have  a  habit  of  erupting  when 
least  expected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  May  I  inquire  further 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader'^'  If 
perchance  an  amendment  should  be  of- 
fei-ed  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  but 
discussion  should  continue  until  7  or  7:30 
tonight,  would  it  be  agreeable  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  to  assure  the  Senate  that 
the  vote  would  go  over  until  the  follow- 
ing day? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  one  way 
of  emptying  tiic  Senate  Chamber — not 
that  it  does  not  otherwise  empty  itself 
in  a  hun-y  011  occasion.  But  the  request 
is  rca.'^onable.  I  wish  .some  Senators 
would  remain  and  li.^ten,  because  the 
proposed  legislation  is  veiT  important. 
I  am  sure  that  what  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  Eastl.^ndI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  IMr.  Kefauver]  have  to  say 
will  be  worthy  of  consideration  by 
Senators. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Finance  is  marking  up 
bills.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  will  meet  this  afternoon.  Other 
committees  will  be  meeting.  I  think  it 
would  contribute  to  the  peace  of  mind  of 
Senatoi-s  to  know  that  when  they  go  to 
their  committees,  the  bells  will  not  rine 
to  haul  them  back  to  the  floor  sum- 
marily. With  better  minds  they  could 
do  the  work  at  hand.     I  see  the  distin- 


guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  the  Chamber.  I  know  that  the 
trade  bill  is  before  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. So  Senators  will  be  disposed  at 
other  places  of  work  and.  of  course,  it 
will  be  a  distressing  loss  if  they  do  not 
hear  all  the  edification  and  wisdom  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD     I  can  only  agree. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  recognized. 


PROPOSED  T.\X  REFORMS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  soon  have  under  consid- 
eration the  pi-oposed  Revenue  Act  of 
1962  iH.R.  10650'.  recently  reported  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Fmance.  This 
bill  would  make  a  number  of  substan- 
tial chaiiges  m  our  tax  laws.  A  major 
change  would  permit  a  credit  against 
tax  liability  of  up  to  7  percent  with  re- 
spect to  investment  in  certain  types  of 
new  and  used  property. 

When  ail  the  provisions  of  the 
amended  Senate  bill  are  taken  into  ac- 
count, the  net  Federal  revenue  loss  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1963  would  come  to 
about  $630  miUion,  according  to  esti- 
mates of  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation  A  slightly 
lower  net  revenue  loss  of  S555  million 
is  anticipated  on  a  full-year  basis  after 
all  provisions  go  into  effect.  The  com- 
mittee's estimates,  based  upon  income 
levels  for  the  calendar  year  1962,  do  not 
reflect  any  possible  impact  of  the  bill 
on  general  economic  conditions,  and 
they  are  a  good  deal  higher  than  the 
estimates  of  net  loss  made  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department. 

Large  as  these  figm-es  are.  adminis- 
trative action  taken  this  year  has  already 
reduced  business  tax  liabilities — and 
probably  Federal  net  tax  revenues — 
considerably.  Early  in  July,  the  Treas- 
ury authorized  what  in  effect  was  sizable 
tax  reUef  for  business.  Its  liberalized 
depreciation  allowances  on  business  and 
equipment  for  Federal  income  tax  pui-- 
poses  will  reduce  business  tax  liabilities 
by  as  much  as  $1.5  billion  on  a  full-year 
basis,  according  to  Treasury  estimates. 

Some  additional  tax  revenues  may  ac- 
crue from  additional  investment  under 
the  liberalized  depreciation  allowances. 
But  increased  taxes  seem  unlikely  to  off- 
set fully  the  effect  of  reduced  tax  lia- 
bilities this  year  or  next.  At  least  ini- 
tially, a  net  revenue  loss  of  perhaps 
substantial  proportions  seems  probable. 

When  fully  operative,  these  two  fiscal 
measures  alone  could  accordingly  reduce 
Federal  net  tax  revenues  in  the  fiscal 
yeais  1963  and  1964  by  one  or  more  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  Yet  although  revenues 
might  be  cut,  other  measures  now  before 
the  Congress  would  provide  for  in- 
creased— not  reduced — Federal  spending 
by  several  billions  of  dollars  over  a  period 
of  years. 

There  is,  for  example,  the  $1.5  billion 
standby  pubhc  works  bill — S,  2965— 
which  has  pa.'^sed  the  Senate  and  has 
been  reported  by  tiie  House  Committee 
on  Public  Works— H.R.  Id  13.  This  bill 
has  received  strong  support  m  .^ome 
quarters,  even  though  as  recently  as 
Aurus:  15  an  additional  SI. 9  billion  in 
Fidt:al-aid  highway  funds  in  excess  of 
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the  January  cash  budget  was  made  avail- 
able to  accelerate  public  works  road- 
building  programs  financed  from  high- 
way trust  funds.  In  addition,  the  $2.7 
billion  Federal-aid  bill  for  colleges  and 
universities  and  student  scholarships — 
H.R.  8900  and  S.  1241— is  in  conference. 
The  proposed  Federal  employees'  pay 
raise  bill  may  provide  for  a  pay  hike  of 
as  much  as  $1.5  billion,  retroactive  to 
Julv  1,  1962.  The  youth  employment  op- 
portunities bill— S.  404  and  H.R.  10682— 
calls  initially  for  over  $240  million  in  the 
House  version.  The  proposed  temporary 
extended  unemployment  compensation 
bill  could  require  outlays  of  several  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  in  this  fiscal  year, 
although  it  might  be  largely  self-financ- 
ing over  a  longer  period. 

Before  this  session  of  the  Congress 
ends,  we  may  be  sure  that  a  number  of 
these  and  other  spending  bills  will  be 
enacted.  This  election  year  will  un- 
doubtedly feature  new  and  enlarged 
.■^pending  bills  even  though  still  other 
measures  may  curtail  Federal  tax  reve- 
nues below  what  they  would  otherwise 
be. 

All  this  means  another  large  deficit 
for  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  a  further 
increase  in  the  public  debt.  Already  we 
are  likely  to  run  a  budget  deficit  of  at 
least  $3  to  S4  billion,  following  last  year's 
$6.3  billion  deficit  which  was  the  third 
largest  since  World  War  11  ended.  Ad- 
ditional spending  bills  or  revenue-re- 
stricting measures  would  enlarge  the 
deficit  even  more. 

Yet  on  top  of  all  these  considerations, 
the  President  has  stated  on  a  number  of 
occasions  that  he  will  propose  a  major 
reform  in  our  tax  system,  along  with  a 
tax  cut,  early  next  year.  In  his  lastest 
remarks  of  August  13,  1962,  the  President 
said  that  the  tax  bill  to  be  presented  to 
the  Congress  will  ■'include  an  across- 
the-board,  top-to-bottom  cut  in  both 
corporate  and  personal  income  taxes." 
The  President  indicated  that  the  pro- 
posed cut  in  taxes  would  be  made  effec- 
tive January  1.  1963,  and  that  the  bill 
would  also  include  major  tax  reforms. 
To  the  extent  that  such  a  bill,  if  enacted, 
would  contribute  to  a  further  net  loss  of 
Federal  revenues,  we  may  expect  an  even 
larger  deficit  in  the  Federal  budget. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
discussion  about  what  tax  cut  and  tax 
reform  recommendations  might  be  con- 
tained in  the  bill  to  be  submitted  next 
year.  I  believe  that  it  is  none  too  early 
to  consider  now  what  may  lie  ahead,  I 
believe  that  it  is  none  too  early  to  point 
out  the  costs  as  well  as  the  benefits  which 
might  be  involved.  In  any  event,  ap- 
proval of  proposed  additional  spending 
programs  this  year  will  further  unbal- 
anc':"  the  budget  and  make  it  all  the  more 
hazardous  to  pass  any  major  tax  reform 
and  tax  reduction  bill  next  year. 

T.\X    REDrCTION 

What  sort  of  tax  cut  may  be  prooosed? 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  has  recommended  a  sweeping  in- 
come tax  reduction  program.  In  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Advertising  Club  of 
Washington.  D.C.,  on  August  7,  1962,  Mr. 
Ladd  Plumley.  president  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  outlined  the  chamber's 
proposal.     He  said  that  it  would  'result 


in  a  gross — revenue — reduction  of  about 
$8.6  billion,  but  a  net  reduction,  reflect- 
ing the  first-year  economic  stimulation 
of  the  economy,  of  considerably  less." 
This  estimate  of  Federal  revenue  loss, 
however,  seems  conservative.  The  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation  earlier  advised 
that  the  loss  from  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce's proposal  would  be  in  the  vicinity 
of  $9.5  billion. 

According  t<3  Mr.  Plumley,  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  recom- 
mended the  following  changes  in  existing 
tax  provisions  which  earlier  Congresses 
approved  and  which  earlier  administra- 
tions endorsed.  Specifically,  the  cham- 
ber has  proposed: 

F.rst.  reduce  the  top-bracket  rate  for 
individuals  to  65  percent  from  the  pres- 
ent 91  percent 

Second,  split  the  lowest  individual  in- 
come tax  bracket,  and  reduce  the  rate 
on  the  lowest  portion  to  15  percent  from 
th^  present  20  percent. 

Third,  adjust  individual  rates  propor- 
tionately between  the  proposed  15-per- 
cen .  minimum  and  65-percent  maximum 
tax  rates. 

Fourth,  reduce  the  combined  corporate 
tax  rate  by  5  percentage  points  to  47  per- 
cen,   from   the   present  52   percent. 

In  advancing  its  proposal,  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  apparently  overlooked 
the  fact  that  a  tax  cut — whether  in  an 
election  year  or  not — will  likely  favor 
the  pressure  group  with  the  largest  vote. 
Ob'/iously.  such  a  group  is  not  repre- 
sented by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

\Vhat  sort  of  tax  cut  may  the  admin- 
istration itself  propose?  It  seems  un- 
liki?ly  that  the  administration  would 
come  forth  with  a  proposal  to  reduce  the 
bui'den  on  higher  individual  incomes  by 
as  :Tiuch  as  the  chamber  of  commerce  has 
recommended — unless  such  a  reduction 
would  be  offset  by  changes  that  would 
maintain  substantially  the  same  burden 
on  these  taxpayers.  Ftirthermore.  it 
seems  unlikely  that  the  labor  unions 
would  permit  the  administration  to 
recommend  a  5-percentage-point  reduc- 
tion in  the  corporate  tax  rate. 

Actually,  the  unions  have  already  told 
the  President  what  sort  of  tax  program 
th(^y  want.  Mr.  Meany.  president  of  the 
AF'L-CIO.  not  Ions  ago  sent  the  Presi- 
dent a  memorandum  outlining  union 
demands.  This  memorandum,  which 
was  released  to  the  public  on  June  20, 
set  forth  a  tax-reduction  plan  which 
sharply  differed  from  the  proposal  of 
the  US.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

!.Ir.  Meany's  memorandum  to  the 
Prisident.  in  fact,  called  for  "an  im- 
mediate temporary  tax  cut,  concentrated 
in  the  first  individual  income  tax 
bracket."  Presumably,  a  similar  recom- 
mendation would  apply  to  any  permanent 
tax  reform  plan.  As  the  AFL-CIO 
memorandum  stated: 

V/e  are  vigorously  opposed  to  an  across- 
the-boarcl    individual  Income  tax  cut. 

As  for  corporations  now  paying  over 
ha.f  their  incomes  in  Federal  taxes,  the 
AFL-CIO   memorandum  remarked: 

v/e  feel  that  another  suggestion  currently 
discussed,  a  corporate  tax  cut,  would  also 
be  very  unwise. 


In  an  interview  reported  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  June  30.  1962,  Walter 
Reuther.  president  of  the  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers  of  America,  called  for  a 
$10  billion  income  tax  cut.  to  be  con- 
centrated in  the  lower  and  middle  in- 
come brackets. 

"Forget  about  equity."  Mr.  Reuther  is 
reported  to  have  said.  That  is  precisely 
what  may  happen  if  the  Congress  aban- 
dons its  defense  of  sound  fiscal  policies 
and  passes  tax-reform  legislation  which 
is  unwise. 

Obviously,  labor  unions  favor  the  type 
of  tax  reform  that  will  put  more  spend- 
ing money  in  the  pockets  of  their  mem- 
bers. But  such  a  tax  reform  would  not 
necessarily  stimulate  the  business  ex- 
pansion and  economic  growth  we  need. 
A  tax  program  to  provide  more  wages 
and  salaries  would  not  necessarily  pro- 
vide more  investment. 

The  President  has  said  that  his  tax- 
cut  proposal  would  provide  some  reduc- 
tion both  for  corporate  and  personal 
income  tax  liabilities.  But  the  major  re- 
duction is  likely  to  go  to  the  labor  unions. 
This  approach  was  endorsed  as  recently 
as  July  3,  1962,  by  the  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action  in  advocating  a  re- 
duction in  the  lowest  income-tax  bracket 
rate  to  10  percent  from  the  present  level 
of  20  percent.    As  the  ADA  claimed: 

Tax  reductions  on  low  Income.s,  plus  In- 
creased public  spending  for  unmet  needs  of 
our  population,  are  the  quickest  w.iy  to 
speed  sustained  economic  recovery. 

TAX    REFORMS 

What  tax  reforms  may  the  adminis- 
tration propose":"  Changes  that  may  be 
considered  include  the  following:  Im- 
posing Federal  taxes  on  interest  income 
from  State  and  local  bonds;  eliminating 
deductions  for  State  or  local  taxes;  pro- 
hibiting income  splitting  by  married 
couples;  eliminating  deductions  for  in- 
terest paid  on  home  mortgage  loans; 
curtailing  deductions  for  medical  ex- 
penses and  for  contributions  lo  chari- 
table and  similar  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions: and  tightening  the  present  tax 
treatment  of  income  from  capital  gains. 
Most  of  these  purported  reforms  would 
impose  harsher  tax  rules  than  we  now 
have. 

One  report  is  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment may  be  considering  a  recom- 
mendation to  impose  Federal  taxes  on 
interest  income  from  State  and  local 
Government  obligations.  This  proposal 
is  apparently  being  studied  without  re- 
gard for  the  fact  that  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  more  than  60  years  ago.  in 
a  case  squarely  in  point,  that  such  a  tax 
was  unconstitutional — Pollack  v.  Farm- 
ers' Loan  and  Trust  Company,  157  US, 
429  il894».  In  the  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  said; 

It  Is  contended  that  although  the  prop- 
erty or  revenue  of  the  States  or  their  Instru- 
mentalities cannot  be  taxed,  nevertheless  the 
income  derived  from  State,  county,  and 
municipal  securities  can  be  taxed.  But  we 
think  the  same  want  of  power  to  tax  the 
property  or  revenues  of  the  States  or  their 
Instrumentalities  exists  in  relation  to  a  tax 
on  the  Income  from  their  securities,  and  for 
the  same  reason. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  never  repudi- 
ated its  decision  on  this  point.     The  16th 
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amendment,  ratified  in  1913.  did  not,  I 
believe,  make  constitutional  any  laws 
subsequent  to  that  amendment  which 
might  tax  income  from  municipal  bonds. 

If  such  a  tax  were  nevertheless  im- 
posed and  upheld,  it  could  greatly  in- 
crease Stale  and  local  financial  diffi- 
culties. It  could  substantially  reduce 
the  demand  for  municii)al  bonds,  which 
are  now  tf.x  exempt.  All  thus  would  con- 
stitute another  step  toward  weakening 
the  right.',  and  powers  of  the  States — 
making  tl:em  more  dependent  upon  Fed- 
eral handouts  and  more  subject  to  Fed- 
eral control. 

Anothei-  purported  tax  reform  would 
reduce  the  independence  of  the  States 
by  denying  the  deduction  of  State  and 
local  taxes  in  computing  income  for 
Federal  tax  purposes.  Such  a  provision 
would  impose  combined  local.  State,  and 
Federal  income  taxes  amounting  to  more 
than  100  percent  of  income  in  .some  ca.ses. 
This  would  not  be  tax  reform.  It  would 
be  income  confiscation. 

The  tax  revisers  reportedly  have  plans 
for  refor.Tiing  income-splitting  provi- 
sions for  married  couples.  In  1948,  the 
Congress  made  income  splitting  avail- 
able to  all  married  couples.  This  was 
done  in  order  to  cease  discriminating 
against  married  couples  living  in  States 
where  community  property  is  not  recog- 
nized. 

Prior  to  that  time,  only  married  cou- 
ples living;  in  States  where  their  prop- 
erty was  held  "in  community" — with 
husbands  and  wives  having  equal  rights 
in  their  p  operty — were  allowed  to  halve 
their  incomes  by  filing  separate  returns. 
In  this  way.  they  received  the  benefit  of 
lower  tax  rates  under  the  progre.ssi\e 
rate  schedule.  The  Congress  has  no 
power  to  change  the  property  rights  of 
married  couples  in  community  property 
States.  Accordingly,  in  1948  it  extended 
to  all  Sta:es  the  privilege  of  filing  a  joint 
return. 

A  related  tax  reform  proposal  would 
impose  a  higher  tax  rate  schedule  on 
married  i)ersons  than  on  single  individ- 
uals. As  a  result,  twice  the  tax  on  half 
the  income  of  a  married  couple  would 
equal  the  tax  on  a  single  person's  in- 
come of  an  equivalent  amount.  This 
proposal,  which  would  hit  married  cou- 
ples hard,  would  impo.se  the  same  tax- 
rate  pen£.lty  on  the  separate  income  of 
a  married  woman  who  works.  That 
would  be  a  harsher  treatment  than  was 
applied  even  in  the  common  law  States 
before  Congress  made  income  splitting 
generally  available  to  married  couples. 

The  present  deduction  allowed  for  in- 
terest pa  d  on  home  mortgage  loans  is 
also  reportedly  threat^^ned.  Eliminating 
this  deduction  would  remove  a  substan- 
tial incentive  toward  homeownership 
It  could  also  curb  the  home  construction 
industry,  up>on  which  a  sizable  share  of 
our  hopes  for  prosperity  and  economic 
growth  rests. 

Still  another  change  said  to  be  under 
considcra'ion  would  limit  deductions  for 
medical  expenses  even  more  than  they 
are  today.  Such  deductions  help  to 
relieve  the  burden  of  unforeseeable — 
but  seldom  postponable — outlays,  which 
are  often  large  in  amount.  To  restrict 
medical  c, eductions  still  further  might 
well  lead  to  greater  demands  for  addi- 


tional governmental  medicare  programs 
involving  unnecessary  costs,  redtape. 
and  controls. 

There  are  reports  that  an  attempt 
may  be  made  to  curtail  the  deduction 
for  contributions  to  charitable,  educa- 
tional, scientific,  and  religious  nonprofit 
organizations.  This  could  be  another 
step  toward  greater  Federal  spending. 
If  such  contributions  are  discouraged, 
these  nonprofit  organizations  will  have 
to  curtail  their  activities  or  appeal  to 
the  Federal  Government  to  step  in,  pro- 
vide funds,  and,  of  course,  control  what 
is  being  spent. 

Present  treatment  of  capital  gain  in- 
come appears  also  to  be  under  threat. 
Even  now,  section  13  of  the  proposed 
Revenue  Act  of  1962  would  classify  as 
ordinary  income  for  tax  purposes  cer- 
tain income  treated  at  present  as  capi- 
tal gain.  Additional  proposals  may  be 
in  the  offing  to  broaden  this  provision 
further,  which  would  be  limited  to  tan- 
gible personal  property — other  than 
livestock — and  depreciable  real  prop- 
erty— other  than  buildings  and  struc- 
tural components.  In  addition,  there 
may  be  proposals  to  lengthen  the  hold- 
ing period  for  long-t^rm  capital  gains. 
and  to  raise  the  tax  rate  on  capital 
gains. 

The  present  6-month  holding  period 
to  qualify  for  long-term  capital  gain 
treatment  was  put  into  the  law  some  20 
years  ago  after  years  of  experimenting 
with  longer  and  more  elaborate  holding 
periods.  These  longer  holding  periods 
inhibited  sales,  because  they  favored  the 
party  that  held  on  to  its  property  the 
longest.  Tlie  net  result  was  a  tendency 
to  keep  properties  off  the  market.  Sup- 
ply and  demand  were  accordingly  dis- 
torted, and  the  efficiency  of  our  economic 
system  was  reduced. 

Although  such  results  may  be  contem- 
plated with  any  type  of  capital-gams 
provision,  they  were  intensified  before 
the  holding  period  was  simplified  and 
reductxl  to  a  flat  6  months.  Obviously, 
the  situation  would  be  complicated  either 
by  increasing  the  capital  gains  rate  or 
by  lengthening  the  holding  period. 

"Virtually  every  developed  coimtry.  ex- 
cept the  United  Stat.es.  exempts  the  non- 
business capital  gams  of  individuals. 
This  IS  true  of  Canada.  England,  and  all 
the  West.ern  European  countries  except 
Denmark  and  a  few  Swiss  cantons.  In 
recent  years,  the  present  tax  on  capital 
gains  has  been  particularly  inequitable 
because  ostensible  gains  often  repre- 
sented price  inflation,  with  little  or  no 
real  gain  in  terms  of  additional  pur- 
chasing power. 

Attacks  on  capital  gams  are  reported 
to  center  on  a  number  of  important  items 
now  eligible  for  capital  pain  treatment. 
The  Items  threatened  include  income 
received  as  coal  royalties,  stock  options 
exercised  by  employees  of  corporations, 
and  income  that  farmers  receive  from 
selling  timber  and  breeding  stock.  All 
these  items,  however,  have  long  been 
eligible  for  capital  gains  treatment  under 
present  laws.  These  laws  were  carefully 
considered  by  both  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  the  Government 
before  being  enacted. 

The  same  considerations,  of  course, 
apply  to  other  features  of  current  tax 


provisions.  All  represent  the  outcome  of 
detailed  study  and  years  of  experience. 
Deductions  for  interest  and  taxes  and 
allowances  for  casualty  losses  are  as  old 
as  the  Civil  War  income  tax  of  1861-72. 
Allowances  for  ph;".anthropic  contribu- 
tions were  first  permitted  in  1917.  De- 
ductions for  medical  and  dental  expenses 
were  added  m  1942.  None  should  be 
changed  without  fully  considering  the 
inequities  likely  to  arise  and  the  costs 
likely  to  be  incurred 

Mr.  President,  the  purported  tax- 
reform  proposals  I  have  discussed  are 
by  no  means  the  only  ones  that  have  been 
publicly  mentioned  But  whatever  com- 
bination of  tax-reform  mea-sures  even- 
tually comes  forth,  we  can  be  sure  that 
it  will  be  baited  with  the  promise  of  a 
tax  reduction. 

Once  a  tax  reform-tax  cut  measure  has 
passed,  however,  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
we  will  see  the  end  of  the  matter.  With- 
in a  year  or  so  the  administration  may 
be  back  with  a  request  for  heavier  taxes 
in  the  middle  and  upper  income  brackets 
in  order  to  offset  some  of  the  budget 
deficit  resulting  from  increased  spend- 
ing programs  and  reduced  tax  revenues. 
In  that  event,  the  bait  of  a  tax  reduc- 
tion next  year  to  sweeten  tax  reforms 
will  turn  out  to  be  sour,  indeed  There 
is  but  one  sound  basis  on  which  to  pre- 
mise a  tax  cut — reduce  sp>ending  and 
balance  the  budget. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin 

Mr.  PRCJXMIRE  I  commend  the 
Senator  fi'om  Virginia  on  his  very  strong 
emphasis  on  a  sound  fiscal  policy  in  his 
speech.  This  is  one  of  several  speeches 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  has  'given  in 
which  he  has  hammered  away  on  the 
theme  of  fiscal  responsibility  particu- 
larly in  times  of  prosperity;  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  us  to  raise  enough  revenue  to 
come  close  to  balancing  the  budget.  If 
we  cannot  do  it  now.  when  will  we  be  able 
to  do  it? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  We  now  have  a 
gross  national  product  estimated  to  be 
up  at  $555  billion  a  year.  That  is  an 
alltime  high.  We  have  a  national  pro- 
duced income  which  is  also  at  an  all- 
time  high.  Yet.  as  I  pointed  out.  we 
will  certainly  have,  without  any  tax  cut, 
a  deficit  which  will  range  anywhere  from 
S3  billion  to  $6  billion  in  the  current 
fiscal  year,  depending  on  the  number  of 
new  schemes  that  are  put  into  effect, 
including  the  wage  proposal  pending  in 
the  House,  amounting  to  $1,500  million  a 
year  for  increases  in  Federal  pay  which 
will  be  retroactive  to  July  1. 

If  we  pass  a  tax  cut  in  any  amount 
such  as  that  which  the  labor  unions  r.re 
recommending,  running  up  to  $10  billion, 
there  will  be  the  biggest  peacetime  def- 
icit in  history  and  the  worst  inflation 
we  have  ever  had.  except  immediately 
after  a  major  war. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Did  I  not  hear  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  say  that  there  is 
already  a  reduction  of  $1,500  million  in 
revenue  as  a  result  of  the  depreciation 
adjustment  of  this  year'' 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  correct. 
The  bill  to  be  considered  will  give  credit, 
again,  of  more  than  a  billion  dollars  by 
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reason  of  the  7-percent  depreciation  on 
new  investments.  This  will  be  in  effect 
without  any  new  tax  cut. 

I  mentioned  a  number  of  spending 
schemes  that  have  not  been  acted  on  yet, 
but  which  could  be  enacted.  One  of 
those  I  did  not  mention  is  mass  trans- 
portation. It  is  expected  that  the  Pol- 
icy Committee  will  bring  up  that  bill. 
That  will  cost  $500  million,  and  it  is  not 
even  included  in  the  budget. 

So  we  must  look  very  closely  to  see 
where  we  are  going  and  what  will  hap- 
pen. 

Taxes  are  burden.some;  there  can  be  no 
question  about  that.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  we 
may  live  to  see  the  day  when  we  can  con- 
scientiously vote  to  reduce  taxes:  but 
we  believe  that  a  balanced  budget  should 
come  first  and  that  we  should  not  pay  for 
a  tax  cut  in  borrowed  dollars. 


PRESENT      INDICATORS      CONFIRM 
WISDOM  OP  NO  QUICKIE  TAX  CUT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
follow  up  my  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  by  saying  that  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  just  completed  to- 
day a  series  of  extensive  hearings. 
Some  of  the  finest  economists  in  our 
country  and  .=;ome  of  the  top  economic 
policy  advisers  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  testified.  Their  conclu- 
sion is  that  there  is  no  question  that  the 
economy  is  moving  too  slowly.  There  is 
no  question  that  it  should  grow  more 
rapidly  than  it  is  growing.  But  there  is 
a  serious  and  profound  question  as  to 
whether  we  should  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy by  reducing  taxes. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  was  correct 
in  stating  that  our  economy  is  expanding 
at  a  time  when  we  have  a  deficit,  and 
when  we  know  and  are  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  there  will  bo  a  deficit  in  this 
fiscal  year,  and  that  deficit  is  going  to 
be  a  big  one. 

The  administration  has  already  re- 
duced taxes  by  $1,500  million.  The  bill 
to  come  before  us  vvill  reduce  taxes  an- 
other $1  billion.  The  recommendation 
of  the  President  is  that  beginning  on 
January  1,  there  be  a  further  substan- 
tial across-the-board  tax  cut. 

This  certainly  means  that  we  will  have 
a  huge  deficit  for  fiscal  1963,  a  year  in 
which  we  feel,  and  the  economic  ad- 
visers who  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee seem  to  fetl,  generally,  there  would 
be  a  prosperous  period. 

The  New  York  Times  this  morning 
states  that  the  indicators  for  July  were 
better  than  they  have  been  for  any 
month  since  February. 

The  position  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  against  a  quickie  tax  cut 
this  year,  has,  to  that  extent,  been 
vindicated. 


reported  by  the  committee.  I  thought 
it  was  a  good  bill.  I  voted  against  It 
only  because  it  contained  a  provision 
wi:h  respect  to  feed  grains  which  pro- 
vides that  after  the  present  emergency 
retirement  provision  for  feed  grains  ex- 
pires at  the  end  of  1963,  unless  Congress 
ac:s  next  year,  there  will  be  0  to  90  per- 
cent price  support  on  feed  grain,  with 
th?  additional  provision,  however,  that 
th  ?  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  prohibited 
from  setting  that  price  support  at  a  level 
wh.ich  will  result  in  the  acquisition  of 
stocks  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. 

What  this  means,  on  the  basis  of  my 
inquiry  of  the  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
tu:-e,  is  that  price  supports  will  be  at  43 
percent  of  parity. 

That  could  mean  70-cent  com.  It 
coild  mean  8-cent  hogs.  It  will  mean 
utter  disaster  on  the  farms.  Of  course. 
that  will  not  actually  happen  because 
we  will  have  a  new  act  in  1963.  But  the 
di:Ticulty  is  that  all  Senators  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  have  their  feet  to 
the  fire— will  be  under  pressure  to  report 
a  measure  which  will  conform  with  legis- 
lation on  feed  grains  that  passed  the 
Senate  earlier  this  year,  legislation  which 
I  think  was  extremely  ill  advised.  We 
can  have  mandatory  supports  of  this 
kind  in  other  areas.  When  they  are  ap- 
plied to  the  feed  grains  we  will  be  in 
trouble,  because  85  percent  of  the  farm- 
ers who  grow  feed  grain,  feed  it  on  the 
f£.rm. 

There  is  every  evidence  that  a  heavy 
n'^gative  vote  will  take  place  when  this 
question  is  submitted  to  a  referendum. 
I  feel  certain  that  the  dairy  farmers  will 
vote  against  such  a  program.  Their  eco- 
nomic interests  would  persuade  them  to 
vote  against  it.  If  one-third  of  the  farm- 
ers involved  vote  against  it,  there  will 
hi^  no  program  at  all. 

Having  no  program  would  mean  very 
lew  prices  and  farm  disaster,  and  that 
would  be  followed  by  economic  disaster 
for  America. 

Therefore,  although  I  recognize  that 
the  other  four  titles,  of  the  five  titles 
in  the  farm  bill,  are  sound,  I  had  to 
vote  against  the  farm  bill. 


VOTE 


PROXMIRE   EXPLAINS    •NO- 
ON THE  FARM  BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  voted  against  the  farm  bill.  I  did 
so  with  a  heavy  heart.  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.     I  favored  the  bill  as  it  was 


NOW      TITO      CRACKS      DOWN      ON 
FAMILY  FARM   IN  YUGOSLAVIA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
month  or  so  ago  the  Senate  and  the 
House  approved  a  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion bill  which  included  aid  to  Yugo- 
slavia. I  opposed  that  bill,  and  espe- 
cially that  provision  in  the  bill,  as 
strongly  as  I  could.  We  who  opposed 
that  provision  seemed  to  prevail,  tem- 
porarily, in  the  Senate.  However,  the 
conference  struck  out  that  provision,  and 
aid  to  Yugoslavia  was  included  in  the 
bill  which  finally  pa.ssed  the  Senate. 

Since  that  time  I  have  placed  in  the 
Record  a  series  of  articles  WTitten  by 
Paul  Underwood,  an  excellent  reporter, 
and  Belgrade  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times.  Mr.  Underwood  has  re- 
ported that  since  that  date  Tito  has 
reduced  the  area  of  freedom  for  Yugo- 
slav citizens  in  one  part  of  their  life 
after    another,    including    freedom    of 


speech,    freedom   of   press,   freedom    of 
craft-smen  to  practice  economic  freedom. 

This  morning  the  New  York  Times  has 
published  one  of  the  most  teUing  articles 
of  all.  In  the  article,  Mr.  Underwood 
states  that  whereas  Yugoslavia  has  taken 
steps  to  reduce  wages  sharply,  although 
they  are  now  very,  very  low.  the  Yugo- 
slav Government  has  also  taken  steps  to 
build  a  road  into  Bulgaria,  so  as  to  have 
a  closer  connection  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  with  the  Iron  Curtain  countries 
and  with  Khrushchev.  Mr.  President, 
much  of  the  muscle  which  made  possible 
the  building  of  that  road  has  been  ob- 
tained from  our  lavish  $2  billion  foreign 
aid. 

This  monning's  article  is  most  depress- 
ing,   Mr.  Underwood  states: 

In  the  midst  of  Its  third  straight  unsatis- 
factory harvest,  the  Tito  regime  has  decided 
to  take  direct  action  to  pnlarp<»  the  "Socialist 
sector"  of  Yugoslav  agriculture. 

The  specific  target  will  be  the  thousands 
of  peasants  who  work  at  other  jobs  in  addi- 
tion   to   taking   care   of   small    landholdlngs. 

On  the  ba.sis  of  what  spokesmen  have 
said,  it  Is  evident  that  the  regime  plans  to 
use  taxation  to  force  the  pea.'^ants  tu  choose 
between  being  workers  or  farmers  There 
appears  to  be  an  assumption  by  the  Guvern- 
ment  that  those  choosing  farming  would 
have  to  Join  agricultural  cooperatives  to 
maintain  their  standard  of  living. 

The  regime's  long  range  goal  is  the  com- 
plete socialization  of  the  countryside.  But 
it  also  has  a  short-term  aim  of  quickly  In- 
creasing the  size  of   the   Socialist   sector. 

The  great  economic  success  story  of 
America  has  bet-n  m  aKriculture.  H^re 
is  where  we  have  been  beating  the  Com- 
munists all  over  the  world.  It  has  be- 
come common  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  thousands  of  peasants  and  workers 
in  country  after  country  that  when  com- 
munism takes  control,  whether  in  Cuba 
or  East  Germany  or  China,  hunger  fol- 
lows. Wherever  the  United  States  moves 
in,  with  our  free  system,  economic  abun- 
dance follows,  with  the  prospect  of  a  full 
life. 

I  hope  that  in  the  future,  when  aid  to 
Yugoslavia  is  proposed,  v.e  will  recog- 
nize the  kind  of  reuime  with  which  we 
are  dealing  and  the  kind  of  action  taken 
by  Tito.  Not  only  has  he  alined  himself 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  he  has  suppressed 
liberty  and  freedom  in  Yugoslavia  and  is 
obviously  making  of  his  country  a  typical 
Khrushchev-type  Communist  dictator- 
ship. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Yugoslavs 
Seek  To  Improve  Farming  EfiBciency." 
written  by  Paul  Underwood,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Tunes  of  today. 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Smith  of  Massachu.setts  in  the  chair). 
Without  objection,   it   is    so   ordered. 

Yugoslavs   Sefk    To  Improve    F.\rmlng 

Efficiency 

(By  Paul  Underwood) 

Belgrade,  Yugoslavia,  August  15 — In  the 
midst  of  its  third  straight  unsatisfactory 
harvest,  the  Tito  regime  has  decided  to  take 
direct  action  to  enlarge  the  ■Socialist  sec- 
tor" of  Yugoslav  agriculture. 

The  speciflc  target  will  be  the  thousands 
of  peasants  who  work  at  other  jobs  in  addi- 
tion  to  taking   care   of  small   landholdlngs. 
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The  regime  complains  that  these  peasants. 
who  are  said  to  hold  about  35  percent  of  the 
nation's  trable  land,  neglect  farming  In 
favor  of  tneir  other  work  and  thus  thwart 
efforts  to  .-nodernlze  agriculture. 

On  the  basis  of  what  spokesmen  have  said, 
it  is  evident  that  the  regime  plans  to  use 
taxation  to  force  the  peasants  to  choose  be- 
tween being  workers  or  farmers.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  an  assumption  by  the  Govern- 
ment thai-  those  choosing  farming  would 
have  to  Join  agricultural  cooperatives  to 
maintain  their  standard  of  living. 

The  Go\ernment  is  preparing  a  carrot  as 
well  as  a  ;jtick  to  help  promote  cooperative 
membership.  Guaranteed  prices  for  key 
farm  crop:;  have  been  raised  18  to  43  per- 
cent. For  individual  peasants,  two-thirds  of 
the  Increased  Income  resulting  from  the 
higher  prloes  would  be  subject  to  taxation. 
However.  :his  provision  will  not  apply  to 
the  Socialist  sector. 

In  Yugcslavla,  individual  farm  holdings 
are  limit«>d  to  10  hectares  (about  25 
acres).  Tlie  average  peasant  plot  Is  less 
than  half  that  size. 

State  ferms  and  Soviet-style  collectives 
take  up  only  about  10  percent  of  the  nation's 
arable  land.  In  the  past,  the  Tito  regime 
tried  to  force  collectivization  on  the  peasants. 
However,  In  1953  it  had  to  admit  defeat  and 
permit  the  dissolution  of  all  but  a  handful 
of  the  collectives  that  had  been  formed. 

The  regime  has  followed  a  prolicy  of  wait- 
ing for  economic  pressures  to  drive  more  of 
the  peasants  to  the  cities  and  permit  the 
Socialist  sector  to  take  over  their  lands. 

As  a  means  of  promoting  modern  methods 
of  agriculture  and  so  gaining  bigger  crops 
during  that  Interim  period,  the  Government 
has  been  supporting  the  formation  of  what 
are  called  general  cooperatives. 

These  are  similar  to  farm  cooperatives  in 
the  West.  The  general  cooperatives  have 
machinery  with  which  they  will  cultivate 
Individual  farmers'  fields  under  contract. 
They  also  supply  seed  and  fertilizer  and  will 
market  peasants'  crops. 

However,  for  several  reasons.  Including  the 
fact  that  most  peasants  are  suspicious  that 
these  cooperatives  Eire  only  the  opening 
wedge  of  another  Government  effort  to  col- 
lectivize them,  the  countryside  has  been  less 
than  enthusiastic  about  the  arrangement. 

The  totfil  area  Included  In  the  cooperatives 
Is  only  about  1,729,000  acres,  or  about  7  per- 
cent of  the  country's  arable  land.  Adding  to 
this  the  state  farms  and  remaining  collec- 
tives gives  a  total  for  the  Socialist  sector  of 
5,846.000  iicres. 

Because  of  better  production  methods, 
more  fertilizer,  better  seeds  and.  on  state 
farms  at  least,  a  disregard  of  actual  costs,  the 
Socialist  sector  shows  a  higher  return  per 
acre  than  do  the  private  farmers.  On  some 
crops  in  some  years  the  difference  is  .-vs  much 
as  two  or  three  times. 

The  regime's  long-range  goal  Is  the  com- 
plete socialization  of  the  countryside.  But 
It  also  h&.i  a  short-term  aim  of  quickly  in- 
creasing the  size  of  the  Socialist  sector. 

Officials  contend  that  if  this  sector  In- 
cluded about  8  million  acres.  It  could  pro- 
duce enough  to  feed  the  nation's  city  popu- 
lation. Then  what  the  Individual  farmers 
could  produce  would  be  a  matter  of  con- 
cern only  to  themselves. 


ST.'IR  SUPPORTS  SENATOR  CAN- 
NON'S REMARKABLE  SPEECH  ON 
SPACE  CHALLENGE 

Mr.  PF:OXMIRE.  Mr  President,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  IMr.  C'iNnon] 
made  a  h  storic  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  Monday  on  what  we  must  do  to 
meet  the  Soviet  Union's  military  chal- 
lenge in  space. 


Wednesday's  Washington  Star's  lead 
editorial  supports  Senator  Cannon  s  ex- 
cellent speech  in  a  thoughtful  and  pene- 
trating editorial.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  m  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tut  TuRE.M  From  Space 

A  reassuring  note  was  sounded  at  the  Pen- 
tagon after  last  week's  tandem  space  flight 
by  two  Soviet  cosmonauts  A  spokesman 
said  the  feat  appeared  to  have  no  imme- 
diate military  significance  At  a  press  con- 
ference yesterday.  Secretary  McNamara  spoke 
In  a  somewhat  different  key.  Russia,  he 
said,  is  "substantially  ahead"  of  the  United 
States  In  some  phases  of  military  space  de- 
velopment, but  we  are  striving  to  overcome 
their  lead. 

This  followed  a  speech  on  Monday  by  Sen- 
ator Cannon,  of  Nevada  Senator  Cannon 
Is  a  Democrat,  and  there  were  no  partisan 
aspects  to  his  remarks.  As  a  general  in  the 
Air  Force  Reserve,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
he  reflects  the  point  of  view  of  that  service. 
But  he  Is  also  a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  Committee.  Thus,  as  far 
as  Information  available  to  the  Senate  Is  con- 
cerned, he  is  in  a  position  to  know  what  he 
is  talking  about. 

We  think  this  was  a  very  significant  speech 
and  that  It  dealt  with  a  very  real  threat  to 
the  future  security  of  the  United  States. 

Recalling  President  Kennedy's  campaign 
remark  that  "if  the  Russians  control  space, 
they  can  control  the  earth."  Senator  Cannon 
made  clear  his  belief  that  they  are  well  on 
their  way  toward  achieving  space  control. 
The  essence  of  his  argument,  as  we  under- 
stand It,  comes  down  to  this:  In  terms  of 
military  as  distinguished  from  purely  scien- 
tific, application  of  space  technology,  the 
Russians  are  way  out  in  front.  And  at  our 
respective  rates  of  advance  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  overtake  them 

The  Vostock  III  and  IV  performance  indi- 
cates that  a  nuclear  attack  on  the  United 
States  from  space  Is  within  the  present  capa- 
bility of  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  no 
known  defense  at  this  time  against  such  an 
attack. 

But.  It  is  asked,  why  worry  about  an  attack 
from  space  when  nuclear  weapons  can  he 
fired  with  perhaps  greater  accuracy  from 
earth?  Why  worry  when  we  are  supposed  to 
have  such  a  preponderance  of  power  that  we 
can  absorb  a  surprise  attack  and  hit  back 
with  ruinous  force''  The  answer  is  that  our 
strike-back  capability  is  designed  to  hit 
Soviet  missile  launching  sites,  whose  loca- 
tions presumably  are  known,  and  similar 
land  targets.  But  we  have  no  means  now  of 
knocking  down  an  orbiting  space  vehicle 
from  which  our  country  could  be  attacked. 
The  Russians,  however,  are  believed  to  have 
the  capability  of  making  such  an  attack  on 
us.  and  quite  probably  can  or  soon  will  be 
able  to  Intercept  aiid  destroy  our  reconnais- 
sance satellites. 

Even  so.  our  strike-back  capability  re- 
mains. But  the  real  question  is  whether  we 
will  continue  to  have  the  superiority  in  power 
which  is  essential  to  a  successful  deterrent. 
If  we  lose  that  superiority  the  day  of  an- 
guished decision  could  come — the  day  when 
we  might  have  to  choose  between  capitula- 
tion and  annihilation. 

This  is  the  substance  ol  tlie  view  expressed 
by  Senator  Cannon  and  other  respected  Sen- 
ators. They  do  not  want  to  see  the  military 
threat  from  space  downgraded  and  neglected 
while  we  race  to  beat  the  Russians  to  the 
moon.  Hopefully,  we  take  Mr  McNamara's 
latest  comment  to  mean  that  their  voices  are 
being  heard  in  the  Pentagon. 


DRUG  INDUSTRY  ACT  OF  1962— 
UNANIMOUS  -  CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT 

During  Mr.  Engle's  speech  on  stock- 
piling : 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield "^ 

Mr.  ENGLE  I  am  glad  to  yield,  with 
the  understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  the 
floor  and  that  the  request  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  will  appear  else- 
where than  m  my  remarks. 

Mr  MANSFIELD    That  is  fair  enough. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
have  discussed  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
I  Mr.  Eastland],  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  I  Mr  Kefauvdr],  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansa.- 
IMr.  McClellan  and  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  lUinois 
IMr.  DiRKSENl,  the  unanimous-consent 
request  which  I  am  now  about  to  pro- 
r>ound. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  morning  hour  tomor- 
row- there  be  the  foUowine  allocation  of 
time  on  the  drug  bill ;  On  the  one  amend- 
ment, the  so-called  patent  amendment. 
a  total  of  2  hours.  1  hour  to  the  side; 
on  all  other  amendments,  a  total  of  1 
hour,  a  half  hour  to  each  side:  and  3 
hours  on  the  bill:  with  the  usual  proviso 
that  all  amendments  must  be  germane. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  is  en- 
tered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement. 
85  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is 
as  follows: 

Unanimous-Consent    .Agreement 

Ordered,  That,  effective  on  Thursday. 
August  23.  1962,  at  the  conclusion  of  routine 
morning  business,  during  the  ftirther  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  S  1552,  the  Drug  In- 
dustry Act  of  1962.  debate  upon  an  amend- 
ment (8-21-62 — A)  intended  to  be  proposed, 
relating  to  the  licensing  of  prescription  drug 
patents,  shall  be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be 
divided  and  controlled  as  indicated  below 
in  the  case   of  other   amendments. 

Debate  on  any  other  amendment,  motion, 
or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table,  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  any  such  amendment  or  motion  and  the 
majority  leader  Pro;  ided, 'That  in  the  event 
the  majority  leader  Is  in  favor  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion,  the  time  In  opposi- 
tion thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader  or  some  Senator  designated 
by  him:  Provided  lur'Jicr.  That  no  amend- 
ment that  is  not  germane  to  the  provisions 
of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further,  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  3  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  Proridrd  That  the 
said  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may.  from 
the  time  under  their  control  on  the  passage 
of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,   motion,    or   appeal. 


THE  NICKEL  CONTRACT  WITH  THE 
HANNA  CO 

Mr   ENGLE,     Mr,  President,  the  facts 
concerning    the    inquiry    by   the    Senate 
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W^  stockpile  Subcommittee  into  the  nickel 

contracts  of  the  Hanna  Co.  should  be 

set  straight  for  the  record. 

The  stockpile  mvestigation  was  com- 
menced 8  months  ago;  and  in  the  inter- 
vening 8  months,  the  Stockpile  Subcom- 
mittee has  investigated  many  different 
stockpile    contracts,    and    has    inquired 
into  a  wide   variety  of  strategic   mate- 
rials other  than  nickel.    The  matters  in- 
vestigated have  ranged  in  time  through 
all  three  administrations  that  have  been 
involved   with   stockpiling.     These   are. 
of   course,  the  Truman   administration, 
the  Eisenhower  administration,  and  the 
present  administration.     There  has  not 
been   the   slightest   evidence   to   suggest 
that  the  inquiry  has  limited  itself  to  mat- 
ters   occurring    during    the    Eisenhower 
administration. 

To  assure  that  the  investigation  would 
be  completely  objective,  the  subcom- 
mittee retained,  as  chief  counsel,  a  dis- 
tinguished trial  lawyer  and  prominent 
Republican  from  St.  Louis.  Mo.  In  ad- 
dition, three  Republican  Senators — our 
great  friend  and  colleague.  Senator 
Case,  of  South  Dakota,  now  deceased; 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Bushl;  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  BealU — were  named  to  the  Senate 
subcommittee,  as  against  four  Demo- 
cratic Senators.  I  am  informed  that 
the  minority  counsel  has  been  given  sec- 
retarial assistance  and  has  had  working 
under  him  at  least  three  investigators 
loaned  from  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
made  reports  to  this  Congress  on  various 
stockpile  contracts.  One  such  report  on 
the  Hanna  nickel  contracts  was  made 
in  April  1961.  well  over  a  year  ago. 

The  Stockpile  Subcommittee  has  in- 
vestigated the  matters  raised  in  every 
one  of  the  GAO  reports,  and  some  have 
been  the  subject  of  public  hearings. 

But  of  all  the  GAO  reports,  the  one 
on  the  Hanna  contracts  is  most  severely 
critical. 

I  may  point  out  that  the  head  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  Comptroller 
General  Joseph  Campbell,  was  appointed 
to  that  Job  by  President  Eisenhower.  In 
summary,  the  report  made  the  follow- 
ing findings : 

First.  Although  other  contracts  made 
under  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950  limited  financial  risk  to  varying 
degrees,  the  contract  with  the  M.  A. 
Hanna  companies  "eliminated  practi- 
cally any  risk  of  financial  loss  to  the 
Hanna  companies,  guaranteed  virtually 
all  the  contractor's  capital  investment. 
and  provided  a  market  for  all  of  the 
contractor's  production  at  prices  which 
virtually  precluded  operating  losses." 

Second.  The  price  the  Government 
paid  to  the  Hanna  Mining  Co.  for  ore 
produced  "was  based  on  estimates  sub- 
mitted by  Hanna.  prior  to  actual  opera- 
tions, which  indicated  a  rate  of  profit  of 
about  90  percent  of  cost  before  taxes." 
The  report  states  that  it  was  not  able 
to  determine  the  reasonableness  of 
Hanna's  estimates  since  the  contract 
'precludes  the  GSA  from  examining  the 
financial  results  of  the  mining  opera- 
tion " 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pell  in  the  chair  >.  Does  the  Senator 
from  California  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada'' 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  California  whether  the 
terms  of  the  contract  were  unusual.  In 
other  words,  were  its  provisions  the  cus- 
tomary ones  in  connection  with  cost- 
plus  negotiated  contracts  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, ina.smuch  as  such  contracts 
usually  contain  a  provision  permitting 
the  Government  to  examine  the  books  of 
the  company  and  the  results  of  the  op- 
eration? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  am  advised  that  the 
cor.tr act  terms  were  unusual;  and  in  the 
report  of  the  GAO  it  is  suggested  that 
the  legislation  should  be  amended,  in 
order  to  make  it  mandatory  that  in 
connection  with  contracts  of  this  sort. 
the  fisures  for  the  operation  shall  be 
available  for  inspection  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  law  does  not  require  that 
such  a  provision  be  included  in  such 
contracts,  but  that  usually  such  a  pro- 
vision is  included? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  answer  is  that  most 
contracts  of  this  type  contain  a  provi- 
sion for  such  an  examination. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Does  the  Senator 
from  California  have  information  as  to 
why  no  such  provision  was  contained  in 
this  particular  contract? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Hanna  refused  to  per- 
mit such  an  examination  provision  to 
be  included  in  the  contract.  And  no 
such  provision  was  included  in  the  con- 
tract: and.  thus,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  was  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to 
examine  the  books.  Subsequently,  we 
were  permitted  to  examine  the  books. 
and  an  investigator  from  the  OfBce  of  the 
Comptroller  General  did  examine  the 
books,  but  only  pursuant  to  a  subpena. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Is  this  the  same  con- 
tract which  witnesses  testified  was  pre- 
sented by  the  company  to  the  Govern- 
ment on  take-it-or-leave-it  basis? 
Mr.   ENGLE.     Yes. 

Mr  CANNON.  So,  in  effect,  if  the 
Government  wished  to  obtain  the  nickel, 
the  Government  was  forced  to  enter  into 
a  contract  which  did  not  contain  a  pro- 
vision for  review  or  examination  of  the 
books,  so  that  the  actual  cost  could  be 
determined? 

Mr.  ENGLE  I  would  say  that  was  the 
case  because  the  Government  then  des- 
perately needed  the  nickel,  for  we  were 
then  involved  in  the  Korean  war.  From 
all  I  can  determine,  the  Government  ac- 
ceded to  Hanna's  demands,  although 
theretofore  the  Government  had  resisted 
.such  demands — and  I  refer  particularly 
to  proposed  contracts  which  failed  to  in- 
clude a  provi.<;ion  permitting  the  Gov- 
ernment to  check  the  cost  figures. 

Mr.  CANNON.  "Was  it  a  negotiated 
contract,  without  advertising — in  other 
words,  a  contract  for  which  there  was 
no  actual  competition? 

Mr.  ENGLE  Yes.  It  was  necessarily 
a  negotiated  contract,  because  the  Hanna 
Co.  had  the  only  deposits  of  nickel  in 


the  country'.  Therefore,  there  was  no 
competitor.  The  Hanna  Co.  had  that 
mountain  of  nickel,  and.  therefore  the 
Hanna  Co.  was  in  a  position  to  dictate 
the  terms  of  the  contract,  because  nickel 
was  not  available  elsewhere.  No  one  else 
could  compete,  because  no  one  else  had 
any  nickel. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California  for  his  comments  and 
for  his  answers  to  my  questions. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nevada,  who  is  a  member  of  this 
committee,  and  has  given  very  close  at- 
tention during  all  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  President,  the  report  states  that 
because  of  the  unavailability  of  informa- 
tion about  the  mining  operation  at  the 
time  when  these  contracts  were  nego- 
tiated "the  contracts  should  have  pro- 
vided for  reexamination  of  the  costs  and 
profits  relating  to  both  the  mining  and 
the  smelting  operations  at  the  end  of  the 
specified  trial  period  with  a  view  to  pos- 
sible price  redetermination." 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  'will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  •who 
also  is  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia said  the  contract  did  not  provide 
for  reexamination  as  to  the  costs,  and 
so  forth.  However,  the  contract  had  two 
parties:  one  was  the  Hanna  people;  the 
other  was  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  The  contract  was  made  under  a 
policy  spon.sored  by  the  then  adminis- 
tration— the  Truman  administration. 
The  officials  of  that  administration  set 
the  policy  for  this  contract  and  for  other 
contracts  which  have  been  under  scru- 
tiny by  the  Stockpile  Subcommittee. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  California 
whether  it  is  fair  to  withhold  judgment 
as  to  why  such  a  provision  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  contract  until  the  commit- 
tee has  heard  from  the  responsible 
policymaking  officials  of  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration who  were  responsible  for 
making  these  contracts?  It  seems  to 
me  it  is  quite  inappropriate  for  us  to 
prejudge  a  contract  before  those  who 
made  the  contract  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment have  had  a  chance  to  speak. 
I  noticed  tiiat  at  the  end  of  last  week 
the  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  at  that 
time,  Mr.  Young,  praised  the  contract 
and  praised  the  Hanna  people  for  their 
execution  of  the  contract. 

It  seems  to  me  that  before  we  make 
judgments,  it  is  only  right  and  proper 
that  the  subcommittee  give  the  respon- 
sible officials  of  the  Government  who 
made  the  contract  a  chance  to  explain. 
Mr.  ENGLE.  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  'Williams  1.  to  whose  state- 
ment on  this  subject  I  shall  refer  later 
on,  made  that  very  point  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  the  contract: 
One  is  whether  the  Hanna  Co.  got 
a  contract  which  was  too  beneficial  in 
its  terms.  The  second  is  who  in  the 
Government  was  responsible  for  giving 
such  a  contract,  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances did  they  agree  to  such  a  con- 
tract. 
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That  is  the  whole  purpose  of  our  in- 
quiry into  tliis  stockpile  proceeding:  axid 
we  are  attempting  to  determine  the  facts 
and  to  determine  what  we  can  do  to  u:i- 
prove  the  procedures. 

Let  me  say  that  the  contract  was  exe- 
cuted on  January  16,  and  all  of  those  in 
the  Government  at  that  time  were  more 
or  less  lame  ducks.  I  think  what  they 
had  to  do  with  tliis  particular  matter 
will  be  developed  subsequently,  in  the 
testimony  which  I  hope  will  be  heard  in 
the  subcommittee.  But  this  type  of 
provision  was  a  deviation  from  the  es- 
tablished  practice   as   I    understand   it. 

Third.  The  contract  with  the  Hanna 
Smelting  Co.  permitted  Hanna  to  ac- 
quire smelting  facilities  built  by  the  U.S. 
Government  at  a  cost  of  $22  million  "by 
paying  the  Government  the  estimated 
salvage  value  of  the  facilities — about 
$1,700,000."  The  report  found  that 
these  smelting  facilities  may  have  a  com- 
mercial value  for  a  number  of  years  to 
come  and  that  the  General  Accounting 
Office  therefore  suggested  that  Hanna 
pay  an  additional  amount  for  these 
smelting  facilities  should  they  prove  use- 
ful for  commercial  operations.  The  re- 
port further  notes,  however,  that  Hanna 
has  refused  to  make  any  payment  above 
the  $1,700,000  payment  required  by  the 
contract. 

Fourth.  The  contract  with  the  M.  A. 
Ha;ina  Co.  did  not  permit  the  Govern- 
ment "access  to  the  contractor's  finan- 
cial statements  and  cost  records  pertain- 
ing to  operations  under  this  contract." 
Consequently,  neither  the  Government 
nor  the  General  Accounting  Office  "could 
evaluate  the  reasonableness  of  the  cost 
and  profit  factors  making  up  the  fixed 
price  under  this  contract  which  was 
negotiated  without  ad\ertisln£r,  in  the 
absence  of  competition."  The  report 
further  states  that  the  GAO  believes  "it 
necessary  to  review  the  operations  of 
contractors  pertaining  to  contracts  ne- 
gotiated under  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act."  to  determine  the  use  of  the 
broad  negotiating  authority  made  avail- 
able by  the  Defense  Production  Act. 
Accordingly,  the  report  suggests  that 
Congress  may  wish  to  consider  amending 
the  Defense  Production  Act  to  require 
that  contracts  contain  a  clause  peiTnit- 
ting  the  Government  access  to  contrac- 
tor's records:  and  this  is  one  of  the  sug- 
gestions made  in  particular  connection 
with  this  report. 

In  light  of  the  charges  alleged  in  that 
report,  the  subcommittee  would  have  to 
close  their  eyes  to  avoid  investigating 
the  Haiina  contracts. 

I  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  just 
several  months  ago  Senator  Williams 
of  Delaware,  a  member  of  George  Hum- 
phrey's political  party,  requested  and  was 
granted  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  Record  the  report  of  the  GAO.  Sen- 
ator Williams  then  proceeded  to  make 
his  own  severe  comment  about  the  con- 
tracts: 

I  am  sure  the  SjTnington  committee  will 
be  reviewing  not  only  this  contract  but 
many  other  contracts  as  they  examine  the 
$8  or  $9  billion  Inventories  which  we  have 
accumulated  In  our  national  sttx:kplle,  much 
of  which  was  purchased  at  a  time  when  we 
did    not    need    the    materials.     'W'e    should 
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know  how  much  was  purchased  at  prices 
which  were  higher   than   necessary. 

It  is  well  that  we  go  behind  many  of 
these  contracts  and  ascertain  nut  only  the 
purchases  that  were  made  but  also  If  pur- 
chases were  made  at  prices  that  were  Jus- 
tifiable. Let  vis  examine  some  of  these 
contracts,  In  order  that  we  may  find  out  how 
the  best  Interest*  of  the  Government  were 
protected   at  the   time  of   the   negotiations. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  see  that  pro- 
curement Is  carried  out  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  The  taxpayers,  who 
are  ultimately  paying  for  It.  should  be  as- 
sured that  they  are  adequately  protected. 
A  review  of  the  Comptroller  General's  re- 
port as  incorporated  here  today  will  show 
that  In  the  negotiation  of  these  three  con- 
tracts the  Government  was  not  adequately 
protected. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly  at   that  point? 

Mr.  ENGLE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  wish  to  repeat  what  the 
Senator  has  just  said,  quotirig  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  WiLLLMas]  :  namely: 

A  review  of  the  Comptroller  General's  re- 
port as  Incorporated  here  today  will  show 
that  In  the  negotiation  of  these  three  con- 
tracts the  Government  was  not  adequately 
protected. 

What  the  Senator  is  saying,  in  quoting 
that  statement,  is  that  the  interests  of 
the  Government  were  not  adequately 
protected  by  those  who  were  charged 
with  that  respon.sibility.  I  think  it  is 
quite  an  unfair  attack  to  make  on  Mr. 
Jess  Larson  and  Mr.  Howard  Young,  who 
had  the  responsibility  at  that  time,  be- 
fore they  have  had  a  chance  to  testify 
before  the  Stockpile  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Certainly,  that  negates 
the  charge  that  this  was  an  attack  on 
President  Eisenhower  and  a  stab  in  the 
back,  so  far  as  Mr.  Humphrey  is  con- 
cerned. He  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
The  contract  was  negotiated  during  the 
Truman  administration.  It  was  signed 
4  days  before  Mr.  Humphrey  took  office. 
Ail  tiiose  men  were,  as  I  have  said,  "lame- 
ducks."  I  am  not  excusing  any  failure 
to  adequately  protect  the  Government's 
interests  in  the  contract,  but  I  say  that 
Mr.  Humphrey  cannot  tell  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  that  he  has  been 
stabbed  in  the  back  and  that  this  is  a 
political  attack,  in  light  of  statements 
like  these.  That  is  the  whole  point  of 
the  case. 

If  I  may  continue  my  statement,  sure- 
ly thiS  constituted  a  request,  at  least  an 
invitation,  to  the  Stockpile  Subcommit- 
tee to  investigate  these  contracts. 

I  think  it  should  be  made  clear  that 
the  subcommittee  did  not  set  out  to  in- 
vestigate Mr.  Humphrey — they  investi- 
gated the  Haima  companies  and  these 
contracts.  The  subcommittee  did  not 
call  Mr.  Humphrey  to  testify.  Mr. 
Humphrey  himself  demanded  and  was 
granted  a  hearing^a  hearing  where  he 
talked  about  what  he  wanted  to;  an- 
swered the  questions  he  wanted  to  an- 
swer; and  received  polite  and  deferential 
treatment  rarely  meted  out  even  to  cur- 
rent Cabinet  officers. 

These  are  the  facts.  I  should  like  to 
inquire,  on  this  posture  of  fact,  what 
basis  there  is  for  Mr.  Humphrey's  oft- 
repeated   accusations  that   the  investi- 


gation is  a  "personal  vendetta."  a  "stab 
in  the  back,"  or  an  "attack  against  Ike." 

What  are  the  facts  brought  out  about 
these  contracts  by  last  week's  testimony? 

All  of  the  evidence  as  placed  in  the 
record  shows  that: 

First.  As  disclosed  by  their  own  t.ax 
returns,  the  Hamia  Mining  Co.  made  $10 
million  after  tax  profit  on  an  investment 
of  $3.6  million. 

The  GAO  auditor,  "Walter  Henson. 
gave  the  foUov.ing  testimony  as  to  the 
profits  made  by  the  Hanna  Mmmg  Co. 
during  the  contract,  on  page  314  and 
page  362  of  the  transcript: 

Mr.  CoBCBN.  "What  was  the  profit  of  thia 
company  during  that  same  period  of  time 
before  taxes? 

Mr  Henson.  tl5,096  446. 

Mr.  COBrRN.  The  percentage  of  profits  rel- 
ative to  sales  was  what  now? 

Mr.  Hknson.  It  was  57  4  percent. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Henson.  Relative  to  costs,  this  profit 
represented   about    135-percent  return. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Henson.  The  return  of  capital  on  thla 
basis  was  457  percent. 

On  page  362,  Senator  BtrsH  inquired 
as  to  net  profits  after  taxes  for  the  min- 
ing company : 

I  think  tills  would  assume  that  t'nese  were 
net*  profits  available  for  the  sUi^ckholders 
after  all  taxes  and  all  expenses,  isn't  that 
true? 

Mr.  CoBrRN.  That  Is  my  understanding  of 
this  figure.  Yes,  do  you  have  that  figure. 
Mr  Henson? 

Mr  Henson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr  COBT,TiN.  What  Is  It? 

Mr.  Henson.   It  Is  $10,206,337. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  GAO  re- 
port has  no  statement  as  to  the  profits 
netted  by  the  Hanna  Mining  Co  on  their 
contract  for  the  simple  reason  that 
Hanna  refused  to  permit  the  GAO  to 
look  at  the  company  books  containing 
operating  costs.  The  books  were  finally 
made  available  only  under  subpena  by 
the  subcommittee. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Mr  Humplirey 
disagreed  with  these  profit  figures,  even 
though  they  were  taken  from  the  Hanna 
Mining  Co.  income  tax  returns. 

On  page  627,  I  questioned  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey on  various  items  alleged  to  have 
been  received  by  the  Hanna  Co  from 
these  contracts. 

There  was  a  depletion  allowance  of  $5.6 
million,  there  was  a  net  profit  on  the  smelter 
of  $17.9,  and  there  was  a  mine  profit,  which 
was  before  taxes.  I  understand  of  $15  mil- 
lion, which  adds  up  in  round  figures  to  $38  7 
million.  New  these  are  the  figures  on  which 
It  is  claimed  that  Hanna.  based  upon  invested 
capital  of  $4;'3  million,  made  these  huge  and 
excessive  profits.  It  seems  to  me  here  are 
the  essentials  of  the  ca^e;  that  Is,  whether  or 
not  in  fact  the  Hanna  Co.  d:d  make  un- 
conscionable profits  on  a  material  necessary 
and  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  country.  I 
would  like  to  have  your  comment  on  each 
one  of  those  Items. 

To  this  Mr.  Humphrey  responded: 

Now,  Senator,  I  am  sorry  to  say  this,  but 
the  fact  Is  that  It  has  got  so  mixed  up  and 
you  are  so  mixed  up  that  you  are  Just  all 
confused  here. 

To  this  I  responded : 

If  the  figures  are  wrong,  tell  me  where  tiM 
figures   are   wrong,   and   we   will   t>e  glad  to 
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have    -our   testimonv      But   I   am   not   con-  Mr    Humphrey.  Well.  now.  Mr.  Senator,  I  Mr.  Coburn.  You  do  not  know  about  that 

?u:;d  -•  r.r:Z.,  rea...g  Uom  a  memo.  think  you  also  are  conrused  in  this  situation.  yojn-selH  ^^^^^^    ^^    ^^^      ^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

Mr    Humphrey  again  responded:  Mr  Humphrey's  attitude  toward  hold-  figures. 

v.u  are  confused  because  of  the  testimony,  ing  dou^n  profits  when  o^jj^o^s  a/^^^^^^^^  Although  he  would  positively  testify 
becuse  the  testimony  IS  so  confused.  fenng  their  lives  in  war  is  well  illustrated  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^,^^^   -baloney."   he  con- 
Mr.  Humphreys  only  specific  response  ^j;f.^3/turtL'senS  ??om  N?vadl  ceded  his  ignorance  of  the  facts  in  his 
to  the  detailed  question  was:  ^Pf     r an-non  1   to  whom  I  JusT  yielded  reply  on  page  706  to  the  question  by  the 
we  sold  so  many  tons  of  ore,  4.400,000  tons  ' '1^;,''' gena  or     Tro^   Nevf^^^^^^  Senator     from     South     Carolina     [Mr. 

of  ore    and  we  sold   It  to  the  Government,           ^ '"^      .ociia,.     tr,,rr.r.>irov  ^nn  THURMOND  J  : 

and^^e  got  for  that  4  million  tons  of  ore-  Can^ON  '  ^^"^^f^^^^^^^^^^  Did  vou  explain  the  depletion  allowances 

where  is  the  sheet  here  with  the  figures  on  ceming  a  quote  attributed  WMTtium  ^^  $5,6^2,390,  the  net  profit  on  the  smelter 

it,   a  little  sheet?     We   can  put  ail  this  on  phrey   from   Sherman  Adams    DOOK.  ^^  ,17,973,102.  and  the  mine  profit  of  $15,- 

the  back  of  an  envelope— about  $27  million.  Eisenhower  asked  him    (Humphrey)    if   it  096,446— those  three  figiires?     Have  vou  ex- 

That  isn't   the  exact  figure  but   $27  million  ^^^^  ^^^^  possible  for  American  businessmen  piained  those? 

and  some  hundred  dollars  was  the  total  ^^  make  some  sacrifices  in  such  a  situation  in  ^^  Humphrey.  Those,  Senator,  are  exact- 
amount  of  m.oney  of  our  sale  to  the  Govern-  ^^^^  interests  of  world  peace.  jy  the  same  figures  that  the  chairman  has 
ment.  That  Is  all  that  we  sold.  And  on  $27  ..^^„  ^^^  Humphrey  candidly.  "The  just  asked  about,  which  he  suggested,  and 
million  of  sales,  we  made  a  profit  of  about  /^f^^prican  businessman  believes  in  getting  as  j  agree,  is  better  left  to  the  people  who  were 
$7  million,  $7:.^  million  after  we  had  paid  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  getting  is  good."  ^hgre  running  the  business  at  the  time  those 
a  tax  to  the  Government  of  $.-3,920,000.  Now.  figures  were  develooed 
that  is  our  entire  transaction  with  the  Gov-  The  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Can-  "g^'^^s  ^^'^^  ae\eiopea. 
ernment.  Everything  else  we  did  for  the  ^q^]  then  asked:  Mr.  Humphrey's  equivocation  on  the 
Government  was  done  at  cost,  and  the  only  correct  statement  attributed  to  profit  figures  is  confusing,  but  the  rec- 
other  thing   th,.t   comes  into  the  Picture  at  J^^^^l^^  ^'"^^^  ^^^^"^  ^^d      shows      the      Hanna      Mimng      Co. 

was'wonwe"!  artffe'  tin'e '  bec!use  you  did  Mr.  Humphrtv.  I  think.  Senator,  that  this  profit  experience  on  this  nickel  contract, 

not  have  any  more  ore.       '  is  a  typical  case  to  prove  that  sometimes  I  and  the  record  in  this  respect  is  undis- 

changemy  mind.  puted. 
^Tr.  Humphrey  further  stated,  on  page  ^^  cANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the  On  pags  700  to  702.  the  Senator  from 
"'■^'  Sen.itor  yieW  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington!  placed  in  the 
resTof  \ms  "  "ff^^ui't  'thrown  m  here  ^o  Mr.  ENGLE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  record  the  Hanna  Mining  Co.  sales.  gro.ss 
confuse  u  Our  whole  being  involved  $27  my  distinfruished  colleague  again,  to  income,  percent  of  profits  on  sales  fig- 
miiuon  of  sales  on  which  we  made  a  net  whom  this  particular  question  and  an-  ures  for  1954  throuL'h  19fi0.  before  Fed- 
profit  of  $7  million,  $7,500,000  in  7  years,  g^.^j.  j-eiates.  eral  taxes,  based  upon  the  income  tax 
Now  if  that  is  unconscionable  profit.  I  would  Mr.  CANNON.  I  should  like  to  ask  rctums  filed  by  the  company.  These  re- 
")'!h'^':'^u"tbv'!"rev  °°''  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Call-  j^,  ^^jy  ^  the  nickel  division  of  the 
o.  .ms.s.u.t    ..    .  >.  forma  whether  Mr.  Humphrey  ever  did  ^ompanv.     The  statement  a.s  placed  in 

I    add    that    the    tax    returns    of    the  specifically  answer  the  question  put  to  t^g  recoVd  follows- 
'Ianna  Co.  showed  a  profit  of  $10  millio.i,  \^ixn.     Did  he  ever  answer  whether  it  was 
not  ST' .  milhon.  his  belief   that  the  American  business-  1954: 

So.   in   addition   to  telline   me  that   I  ^an  believes  in  getting  as  much  as  he        Gross  income     ^If^^^ 

was  mixed  up  and  confused,  Mr.  Hum-  ^an  while  the  getting  is  good?                           ^^^^  °*  operations bie.ooo 

phrey  also  dismis.sed  the  tax  depletion  ^^^     ENGLE.     No.    he    did    not.     He               profit.. _ 152.000 

allowance     and     the     windfall     on     the  merely  said:  Return  on'sales' 23  percent. 

smelter  as     just  baloney,"  i  think,  Mr.  Senator,  that  this  is  a  typical 

Mr.     CANNON.     Mr.     President,     ^vul  ,,3,  ,,  p,,,e  that  sometimes  I  change  my      ^'^',^  ^,es... $1,621,000 

^'LfENGLE^^'lvield.  ^^'^^                                                                                -ts....... .0...000 

Mr.    CANNON.     To    what    does    the  Whatever  that  means. 

Senator  refer  as  the  tax  depletion  allow-  Mr    CANNON.     I  do  not  beheve  that  Return  on  s"aT^:3'4"p'e7cVntV"" 

ance''    What  was  that  provision?  is  the  philosophy  of  the  American  busi- 

Mr    ENGLF.      I  intend   to  deal  with  nessman  in  general,  because  I  think  the  1956: 

that  a  lit^--   later.     The   tax   depletion  American  businessman  is  as  much  in-        Gross  sales %2.m\.ooQ 

allowance  relates  to  the  depletion  allow-  terested  m  doing  his  part  for  the  country         tx)sts l.^^l,,^,w 

ance   which   is   received   for   the  use  of  as  anyone  else.    To  attribute  that  belief  ^^^^^                                       ^  ^^^  ^^ 

ore.     It  does  not  refer  to  tax  amortiza-  to  the  American  businessman  during  a  percent  profit  on  sales.  51  percent, 

yon  critical   situation   such   as   the   Korean 

Mr.   CANNON.     Was   that   roughly  a  war  is  not  a  fair  representation  of  the  1957: 

23-percent  allowance  for  depletion?  position  of  the  average  American  busi-        Gross  sales. 21 03  000 

Mr.    ENGLE.     Yes,   it   was.     I   intend  nessman                                                         _                                                    " . 

to  deal  with  that  in  detail  later.  Mr    ENGLE.     I  do  not  believe  it  is.               p^.^^^^ 2,849,000 

Mr.  CANNON.     If  the  Senator  intends  either.     I  was  surprised  that  Mr.  Hum-  Percent  profit  on  sales.  58  percent. 

to  cover  that  later.  I  shall  withhold  ques-  phrey   did   not   either   describe   it  as  a  ^^^^ 

tions  at  this  time.     I  thank  the  Senator  facetious  remark  or  deny  it.  ^^^^  ^^^                                   ^^  4g2  000 

for  yielding.  Although  Mr.  Humphrey  described  the         ^^^^ J." """.""""...    2,056.000 

Mr  ENGLE.     The  Senator  from  South  profit  figures  arrived  at  by  the  GAO  ac-                                                             . 

Carolina  I  Mr.  Thurmond  1  got  much  the  countant  as  "bunk"  and  "baloney,"  and               Profit 3,370,000 

same    treatment.      I    quote   from   pages  asserted  the   Senators  were  all  "mixed  Percent  earned  on  profit  on  sales,  62  per- 

618-619  of  the  transcript:  up"   and   'confused,'"  he  had  to  admit  cent. 

Senator  THURMom,.  But  in  dealing  with  himself  that  he  had  no  personal  knowl-  ^^^. 

our  own  Government,  are  we  not  in  a  little  edge  of  the  company's  profits  but  had  tO         qj-oss  sales. $5,  137,  000 

different    situation,    especially    as    you    said  rely  on  figures  given  tO  him  by  his  SUb-          Costs 1,987,000 

during  the  Korean  war.  should  we  not  have  ordinates.                                                                                                                                            ' " 

considered     the     boys     who     were     fighting  On  page  737  of  the  record  Mr.  Coburn                 Profit -     3,150,000 

over    there    and    offering    their    lives,    and  .,  Profits  based  on  sales.  51  percent. 

should  not  the  business  people  back  in  this  ^        '                                               ^    .   .^         .    .  lonn- 

countrv  have  been  willing  to  have  held  down  I  assume  when  you  say  that  the  mining  lywJ. 

their  profits  and  cooperated  with  the  Govern-  company  only  made  $7.5  million  net  from  Its          Sales o  n-n  000 

ment  and  the  taxpayers  to  include  those  boys  operations,  you  are  relying  on  Mr.  Martlng          Costs... ^  ^^'^-  "^ 

and  their  families  too.  and  should  we  push  when  you  say  that?  ^     ^^                                            "TTIZTm) 

for  a  contract  which  gave  such  tremendous  Mr    Humphrey.  I  am  relying  on  our  flg-                 Profit -.-  ^^^l^^^^'f 

returns  as  was  given  on  the  Hanna  contract?  ures.  yes.  Percent  of  profit  based  on  sales,  63  percent. 
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Therefore,  for  a  total  period  of  1954, 
1955,  1956,  1957,  1958,  1959,  1960,  7  years 
of  the  contract : 

Sales 126,  296,  000 

Costs 11,  200,  000 

Profit 15,  096.  000 

Fifty-seven  percent  profit  based  un  salf-s 

Even  usinrr  Mr  Humphrey's  own  fig- 
ures on  profits  for  the  mining  company, 
figures  he  admitted  were  given  to  him  by 
his  subordinates,  the  profits  run  almost 
30  percent  after  taxes.  Mr.  Humphrey. 
on  page  715.  stated  however: 

I  tlilnk  25  or  30  percent  or  something  of 
that  kind,  on  a  wasting  asset  Is  not  an  un- 
reasonable profit. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Yes.  I  am  glad  t-o  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  $15  million  figure 
quoted  by  the  Senator  was  the  profit 
before  taxes,  was  it  not? 

Mr.    ENGLE       That    is   correct. 

Mr.  BUSH.  That  Uien  substantiates 
the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Humphrey, 
that  the  profit  on  the  contract  was  $7 '2 
million  af  i^r  taxes. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  It  docs  not  substantiate 
it.  if  the  income  tax  return  is  correct, 
because  tne  income  tax  return  showed 
tiiat  the  profit  was  $10  milhon. 

Mr.  BJSH.  The  Senator's  figure 
would  certainly  substantiate  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey's statement  that  the  profit  after 
taxes  was  $7 '2  million. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  That  is  what  he  said. 
But  he  al>o  said  that  they  paid  $5  mil- 
lion plus  in  taxes.  This  is  one  of  the 
problems  we  need  to  go  into. 

The  before-tax  profit  was  $15,096,000. 
Mr.  Humphrey  himself  said — and  I  just 
read  the  :igurc— that  they  paid  $5  mil- 
lion plus  :i  taxes.  That  would  leave  an 
after-tax  profit  of  $10  million 

All  I  say  is  that  the  income  tax  re- 
turn shows  a  profit  of  $10  million.  Now 
Mr.  Humjhrey  .says  the  profit  was  $7 '2 
million.    Which  is  correct? 

Even  using  Mr.  Humphrey's  own  fig- 
ures on  profits  for  the  mining  company, 
figures  h»  admitted  were  given  to  him 
by  his  subordinates,  the  profits  run  al- 
most 30  percent  after  taxes.  He  went 
on  to  say — 

I  think  25  or  30  percent  or  something  of 
that  kind,  on  a  wasting  asset  is  not  an 
unreasonable  profit. 

The  Senator  from  Mi.s.souri  LMr. 
Symingtc'N]  replied: 

On  that  point  I  would  Just  like  to  read 
Into  the  r?cord  the  average  percent  of  profit 
in  the  mining  Industry  in  the  years  1957, 
1958.  1959,  1960.  and  1961,  before  taxes:  11. 
10.8.2,7,5.7.    This  Is  the  average. 

Tho.se  were  the  figures  submitted  in 
the  record  by  the  Senator  from  Mis.soun 
I  Mr.  Syi^'ington  1  at  that  time. 

Mr.  B:^SH  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ENGLE.     I  am  glad  to  yield 

Mr.  Bl  SH.  I  do  not  believe  the  Sena- 
tor was  present  at  the  last  session  of  the 
committee  meeting  when  I  challenged 
that  very  statement  by  the  then  chair- 
man of  tlie  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri    iMr.  Symington]. 


Mr  ENGLE.    I  read  the  transcript 

Mr.  BUSH.  Reference  is  made  to  the 
average  profits  in  the  mining  industry. 
Would  that  mean  all  mines,  including 
coal,  lead,  zinc,  and  every  kind  of  metal "^ 
We  know  that  many  mines  have  been 
losing  money.  We  know  that  over  the 
lait  decade  the  lead  and  zinc  business 
has  been  m  lernbie  condition.  We  know 
that  the  coal  industry  has  lost  a  great 
deal  of  money.  So  by  averaging  mines 
that  have  lost  money  with  those  that 
have  made  money  in  all  different  kinds 
of  mining  ventures,  one  should  arrive  at 
those  figures,  I  suppose.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion what  he  said,  but  I  challenge  tiie 
propriety  of  lumping  the  whole  mining 
industry,  including  ail  kinds  of  mining 
ventures,  proven  and  unproven  risk  and 
nonnsk.  and  saying  that  the  profits  in 
a  special  situation  like  that,  in  which 
the  Government  pleaded  with  the  con- 
tractor to  make  the  contract,  are  com- 
parable with  the  average  earnings  in 
mines  of  all  kinds  all  over  the  United 
States.  I  challenged  that  figure  at  the 
time;  and  so  long  as  we  arc  making  a 
new  record,  I  wish  to  make  my  protest 
again.     It  is  not  a  fair  comparison. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri !  Mr.  Symington]  obtained  his 
figures  from  the  Survey  of  Current  Busi- 
ness for  1962.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  in  this  particular  contract  the  com- 
pany had  no  risk,  as  was  subsequently 
admitted  by  Mr.  Humphrey  himself;  ar.d. 
taking  even  his  own  figures,  he  had  a 
30-percent  profit. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point  briefly? 

Mr.  ENGLE.     Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  To  go  back  a  little, 
on  page  4  I  think  we  find  one  of  the 
most  shocking  and  striking  parts  of  the 
testimony.  It  is  true  that  a  profit  on 
sales  is  significant.  But  I  think  it  is 
only  fully  significant  when  related  to 
the  capital  investment  and  the  return 
on  the  investment.  On  page  4  ihe  Sen- 
ator from  California  has  pointed  out  .so 
well  the  underlying  facts,  as  disclosed 
by  their  own  tax  returns,  that  the 
Hanna  Mining  Co.  made  $10  million 
profit  after  taxes  on  an  investment  of 
$3.6  million,  and  Mr.  Henson  estimated 
that  the  return  of  capital  was  457  per- 
cent. In  other  words,  they  made  a 
return  of  4 '2  times  their  investment  m 
1  year.  That  is  an  amazing  return. 
What  plain  citizen  ever  has  a  chance 
to  make  that  kind  of  money  regardless 
of  how  hard  he  works,  or  how  big  his 
ri.sk? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Tl^.at  is  precisely  what  we  are  talking 
about. 

Mr.  PROX^^RE.  If  that  return  is  not 
challenged,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  profit 
is  really  unconscionable,  particularly  on 
an  investment  which  was  without  any 
risk  whatsoever. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  shall  develop  that 
point  in  a  few  minutes  and  show  that 
Mr.  Humphrey  himself  admitted  that 
the  contract  was  without  risk. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  a  fantastic 
figure.  The  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
California  is  extremely  useful,  and  on 
a  subject  which  has  been  treated  by  the 


pre.~s  in  a  manner — as,  of  course,  it  must 
be  because  it  is  very  controversial — 
that  is  frankly  hard  to  comprehend. 
But  I  think  the  Senator  is  making  it 
comprehensible  and  clear.  I  thank  him 
for  it. 

Mr  ENGLE  It  is  a  complicated  busi- 
ness. I  thought  a  review,  placing  the 
whole  picture  in  context,  was  important 
and  neces.saiT  at  this  time  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Wisconsin  for  his  state- 
ment. 

In  his  siatement,  Mr.  Humphrey  di.=  - 
misscd  these  contracts,  involving  the  ex- 
penditure of  over  $100  million  of  Govern- 
ment funds,  as  relatively  insienificant. 
He  reiterated  this  under  questioning  by 
counsel,  on  page  759: 

Mr.  CoBTjEN.  Now.  Mr.  Humphrey,  you  have 
said  earlier  this  morning  that  the  Nickel  Di- 
vision of  the  Hanna  Mining  Co.  was  only  a 
very   small  or  tag  end  of  the   company;    is 

that  right? 

Mr.  Humphrey  It  Is  a  rtlativeiy  small 
thing,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CoBiTKN.  What  about  profits? 

Mr.  Humphrey  Relatively  small  from  a 
profit  point  of  view. 

The  facts  in  the  record,  however,  con- 
tradict Mr.  Humphrey. 

On  page  734,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symington]  placed  m  the 
record  the  profits  for  the  three  divLsions 
of  the  Hanna  Mining  Co.:  the  n:ckel  di- 
vision, the  Minnesota  divLsion.  and  the 
Michigan  division,  all  mining  operations 
of  the  Hanna  Mining  Co.  The  figures 
were  taken  from  the  Hamia  Mining  Co.'s 
own  income  tax  returns.  As  placed  in 
the  record  they  show  that  for  the  year 
1957,  the  Minnesota  division  had  profits 
based  ow  costs  of  operation  of  6  percent; 
the  Michigan  division  had  profits  of  30 
percent  based  on  costs;  the  nickel  divi- 
sion had  profits  of  135  percent  based  on 
cost.  In  1958  the  profits  m  the  Minne- 
sota division  were  9  percent :  in  the  Mich- 
igan division  6  percent,  and  the  nickel 
divLsion  164  percent.  In  1959.  the  profits 
in  the  Minnesota  division  were  15  per- 
cent; the  Michigan  division  operated  at  a 
loss  and  the  profits  in  the  nickel  division 
were  159  percent.  In  1960  the  profits  in 
the  Minnesota  division  were  11  percent; 
in  the  Michigan  division  5  percent;  and 
the  nickel  division  173  percent.  Total  for 
the  7  years.  1954  to  1960.  during  which 
the  Government  nickel  contract.s  were 
in  force,  show  that  the  Minnesota  divi- 
sion had  a  gross  cost  of  $207  million  ■with 
profits  before  taxes  of  $22  million;  the 
Michigan  division  had  gross  costs  of  $44 
million  and  earned  before  taxes  $6,455.- 

000  profit;  the  nickel  division  had  gross 
costs  of  $11  million  and  earned  before 
taxes  $15  million. 

Mr.  Humphrey  responded  to  these 
figures : 

Of  course,  you  understand  that  I  do  not 
accept  at  all  the  figures  that  you  have  read. 

1  do  not  think  they  are  correct.  I  think  they 
i.rc  misstatements. 

Senator  Symington  replied: 

These  figures  came  off  your  tax  return. 

However  much  Mr.  Humphrey  tried  to 
confuse  the  past  profits  of  the  nickel 
operation,  there  is  no  confusion  as  to 
what  future  profits  will  be.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  Hanna  Mining  Co,  testified 
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that  Hanna's  total  investment  in  the 
mine  and  in  the  smelter  was  $5,350,000. 
There  was  further  testimony  that  this 
entire  investment  has  already  been  re- 
covered. Hanna  faces  the  future  with  a 
completely  paid  for  plant  and  mine — 
paid  for  entirely  by  the  Government 
through  the  purchase  of  nickel  and  ore. 
Its  prospects  are  detailed  in  the  follow- 
ing testimony. 

On  page  783,  adding  the  $1,700,000  used 
to  acquire  the  smelter  to  the  investment 
in  the  mine,  Mr.  Coburn  asked  Mr. 
Marting: 

Now.  that  makes  85.350.000.  does  it  not. 
that  was  spent  to  acquire  this  property  to 
the  present  state  of  affairs!* 

Mr   Marting    Yes,  sir 

Mr.  CoBLTiN  Now.  as  I  understand  it.  you 
have  delivered  to  the  Government  so  far  4  4 
million  tons  of  ore,  of  nickel  ore. 

Mr.  M.^RTiNG.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  CoBCRN.  So  that  at  the  present  time 
you  have  spent  $5,350,000  and  you  have 
three-fourths  of  your  ore  txxly  and  you  have 
a  smelter;  l.s  that  right ^ 

Mr.  Marting.  That  is  correct. 

On  page  784,  Mr.  Coburn  said  : 

Lf  you  have  three-quarters  of  your  ore 
body  left  and  you  have  delivered  one-quar- 
ter, or  4  4  million  tons  of  ore,  I  v.'ould  esti- 
mate that  you  have  13  2  millions  tons  of  ore 
left  in  your  ore  body;   Is  that  rl^hf 

Mr  Marting  That  would  be  pretty  close 
to  It, 

Mr.  CoBLTiN.  Our  Investigation  shows  that 
the  average  cost  per  ton  of  producing  or 
mining  that  ore  during  the  first  5  months 
of   1962   was   Jl  67  a   ton,  right '^ 

Mr.  Marting.  That  sounds  right, 

Mr  CoBt7RN  So  that  you  are  enjoying  a 
profit  at  the  present  time  of  $<  33  a  ton? 

Mr.  Marting.  That  depends  entirely  on 
whether  we  sell  the  nickel  If  we  sold  every 
pound  of  nickel — and  I  suppose  if  you  con- 
tinue and  we  sell  all  the  nickel  from  now 
on — your  arithmetic  Is  certainly  right,  and 
that  would  be  our  profit 

Mr.  Coburn  went  on 

But,  assuming  that  you  sell  all  of  the 
nickel  metal  that  you  smelt  from  this  ore 
body,  and  assuming  that  your  costs  remain 
at  the  present  level  of  $1  67  a  ton.  your 
profits  for  the  future  exploitation  of  this 
ore  body  will  be  $4  33  a  ton  times  13  2  mil- 
lion, right:" 

Mr.  Marting.  Right. 

Mr  Coburn  Or,  according  to  my  figure.?,  a 
profit  to  the  mining  company  of  about  $5G 
million  ' 

Mr.  Marting  This  is  the  profit  before 
taxes 

Second.  The  U.S.  Government  spent 
$22.3  million  to  build  a  refinery  which 
Hanna  Smelting  Co..  was  permitted  to 
buy  for  SI  7 

Mr.  Humphrey  also  managed  to  create 
a  great  deal  of  confusion  as  to  the  value 
of  the  smelter  when  Hanna  bought  it 
from  the  Government.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion of  it5  value  at  the  time  it  was  built 
however.  Mr.  Henson  testified,  and 
Humphrey  did  not  dispute  this,  that  the 
Government  had  to  pay  $22,300,000  to 
build  the  plant,  and  that  money  bore 
interest  at  the  rate  of  5  percent  for  a 
total  interest  item  of  $4,289,833.  There- 
fore, the  undisputed  value  of  the 
smelter  at  the  time  it  was  built  was 
$26,589,833. 

The  GAO  auditor  testified  on  pages 
317,  318,  and  319  as  to  his  appraisal  of 


the  value  of  the  plant  at  the  time  Hanna 
bought  it,  and  his  method  of  appraisal: 

Mr.  Henson.  If  I  recall  yesterday's  testi- 
mony, sir,  the  contractor  had  the  right  to 
buy  the  smelting  plant  for  Its  residual  value, 
which  under  the  terms  of  the  contract  was 
stilted  to  be  7' J  percent  of  the  total  capital 
advances  made  during  the  life  of  the  con- 
tract. Now  during  the  performance  of  the 
contract,  the  Government  advanced  $22,300,- 
000  fcr  the  construction  of  capital  facili- 
ties, 'Vnd  In  addition  there  was  an  interest 
figure  of  $4,289,833.  or  a  total  capital  ad- 
vance and  Interest  on  capital  advance  of 
$26.58!*. 833  I  computed  a  depreciated  value 
of  $19  694,665. 

This  was  the  value  of  the  plant,  depre- 
ciated value  of  the  plant,  which  Hanna  ac- 
quired for  $1,721,563,  and  deducting  the 
latter  amount,  the  net  profit  realized  under 
the  smelting  contract  In  the  form  of  capital 
assets  wa£  $17,973,102. 

Mr  CANNON.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  ENGLE.     I  am  ulad  to  yield. 

Mr  CANNON,  Do  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  California  to  say  that  the 
depreciated  value  of  the  plant  actually, 
according  to  Mr  Henson,  was  $19,694,- 
665  ai  the  time  the  company  purchased 
It  from  the  Government? 

Mr.  ENGLE.     That  is  correct, 

Mr  CANNON.  The  company  actually 
purchased  it  for  $1.7  million  plus, 

Mr.  ENGLE,  That  is  correct.  On  the 
basis  of  those  figures  they  had  a  capital 
assettrofit  of  $17,973,102. 

Mr  CANNON.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the 
plant  might  well  have  been  worth  in 
excess  of  its  depreciated  value? 

Mr    ENGLE      That  is  possible. 

Mr  CANNON.  The  depreciated  value 
was  .simply  the  book  value  which  Mr. 
Henson  had  arrived  at  by  applying  nor- 
mal depreciation  rates,    Is  that  correct? 

Mr  ENGLE.  What  he  did  was  to  take 
the  potential  life  of  the  operation  and 
depreciated  it  for  the  time  that  the  plant 
had  been  used. 

Mr  CANNON.  If  I  recall  correctly. 
one  cf  the  witnesses  testified  as  to  the 
amount  for  which  the  company  had  in- 
sured the  plant.  Does  the  Senator  re- 
call Vvhat  that  figure  was''  I  mean  the 
burnable  portion  of  the  plant  that  was 
insured. 

Mr   ENGLE.     I  was  going  to  read  it. 

Mr  Henson  repeated  this  testimony 
on  page  459; 

Senator  Thurmond.  Under  your  estimate, 
the  plant  was  worth  at  least  $20  million, 
considering  the  portion  that  could  burn  on 
which  they  carried  $16  million  Insurcince, 
and  then  the  tracks  and  the  spurs  and  the 
land    t.nd   other  property? 

What  he  was  saying  was  that  the 
company  had  acquired  the  plant  for 
$1.70C,000  and  then  insured  it  for  $16 
million,  which  was  only  the  part  that 
could  burn  down.  The  roads  and  pav- 
ing and  the  sewerage  and  the  other 
things  that  make  up  the  difference  be- 
tween the  insured  value  and  the  depre- 
ciateci  value  of  the  asset  of  $19,694,665 
were  those  things  that  could  not  burn 
even  if  one  set  fire  to  them.  Does  that 
answer  the  Senator's  question? 

Mr.  CANNON.     Yes. 

Mr.  ENGLE.     I  continue  to  read: 

Mr.  Henson.  Yes,  sir.  I  actually  cal- 
culated It  out  to  around  $19  million. 


Senator  Thurmond.  And  you  feel  that 
that  would  be  the  market  value? 

Mr.  Henson.  It  would  be  my  opinion  that 
It  would  be  close  to  that. 

Senator  Thurmond.  And  that  Is  the  plant 
that  they  were  able  to  buy  back  for  $1.7 
million? 

Mr.  Henson.  Yes,  sir. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  glean  from  the 
record  exactly  what  value  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey places  on  the  smelter.  First  he 
says  the  smelter  was  valueless  to  the 
Government,  since  the  smelter  is  useless 
without  the  ore  body.  This  would  seem 
to  beg  the  question,  which  is:  What  was 
the  smelter  worth  to  Hanna?  Then  he 
claims  the  Government  was  paid  for  the 
smelter  in  the  form  of  nickel  delivered 
to  the  stockpile.  This  is  another  at- 
tempt to  confuse.  The  Government 
paid  Hanna  in  cash  for  the  nickel  deliv- 
ered to  the  stockpile,  and  Hanna  was 
paid  in  cash,  in  full,  under  the  contract. 
How  much  the  nickel  cost  the  Govern- 
ment is  irrelevant  to  the  question  of 
how  much  Hanna  paid  for  the  smelter. 
The  fact  remains  that  the  only  thing 
Hanna  paid  the  Government  for  the 
smelter  was  $1.7  million  and  Humphrey 
finally  admitted  it.  The  changing  and 
various  positions  Humphrey  took  on  this 
issue  are  fully  reflected  in  the  following 
excerpts;  and  it  Is  important  to  note 
that  he  never  once  disputed  the  validity 
of  the  appraisal  method  employed  by 
Mr.  Henson  in  his  valuation. 

On  page  625,  Mr.  Humphrey  stated: 

The  smelter  was  for  this  particular  pur- 
pose and  no  other,  and  the  smelter  was 
absolutely  useless  and  valueless  except  to  the 
person  who  owned  the  mine  the  day  the 
Government  contract  was  fulfilled  Now, 
whether  It  could  ever  be  turned  Into  com- 
mercial use  or  not  nobody  knew.  When  the 
smelter  was  built  nobody  knew  that  there 
was  a  chance  to  develop  a  commercial  busi- 
ness. 

I  might  add  that  it  turned  out  that  it 
did. 

On  page  626.  Mr  Humphrey  stated 
relative  to  the  value  of  the  smelter: 

I  will  put  it  this  way:  It  would  probably 
cost  around  $15  or  $16  million  to  replace  It 
with  a  better  plants 

I  interpolate  to  say  that  that  is  about 
what  they  insured  it  for — 

and  If  we  had  not  Just  bought  this  plant 
from  you  and  Just  let  you  have  It,  we  would 
have  gone  ahead  and  built  a  better  plant, 
and  It  would  have  cost  us  In  the  area  of 
somewhere  around  $12  or  $15  million  or 
maybe  a  little  more. 

On  page  643,  Mr.  Humphrey  testified 
that  prior  to  the  Government  contract: 

The  ore  body  was  a  mountalntop  covered 
with  timber,  and  we  had  gone  up  there  and 
cleared  away  enough  timber.  Just  a  wild 
mountalntop  in  Oregon,  and  we  had  gone 
up  there  and  spent  enough  money  to  clear 
away  enough  timber  to  do  some  drilling  to 
find  that  we  had  some  ore  that  was  up  there. 
and  that  we  had  enough  ore  of  a  grade  so 
that  we  thought  we  could  produce  and  de- 
liver 95  to  125  million  pounds  of  nickel. 

Also  on  page  643.  Senator  Cannon 
asked: 

And  in  order  to  do  that,  there  had  to  be  a 
Binelter  to  process  the  ore? 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  There  had  to  be  a  process, 
yes,  sir.  that  is  correct. 

Senator  CA>rNON,  That  the  mine  could  use? 

Mr.  Humph lEY.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Cawnon  And  the  mine  would  be 
of  no  value  without  the  smellier  either  to 
you  or  to  the  Government? 

Mr,  HuMP^REY.  Without  a  proce.ss  Had 
to  have  a  pro;ess. 

Senator  Cavnon.  Today  it  would  be  of  no 
value  without  a  smeltcr'> 

Mr  Humphrey.  Without  a  process,  that  Is 
right. 

What  he  said  was  that  the  smelter 
was  not  an..-  good  to  the  Government 
without  the  ore,  and  what  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  i  Mr.  Cannon  1  developed 
was  that  the  ore  was  not  any  good  with- 
out the  smel  .er. 

On  page  f56.  Senator  Cannon  said. 

It  would  have  cost  you  a  considerable 
amount  In  caiJltal  expenditure  if  you  built  a 
new  plant,  and  you  have  to  have  this  ur  a 
new  platif 

Mr    Humphrey    That  is  right. 

Questioned  on  the  value  of  the  plant, 
Mr   Humphiey  says  on  page  703: 

On  the  plant.  If  you  remove  from  cost, 
which  you  have  to  do  to  get  this  item  that 
you  have  for  ]  hint  viiluc.  the  dppreciution  of 
the  plants- then  you  aut  ;nuuica:iy  reduce 
the  costs  of  11  e  nickel,  .So  yo\i  have  got  the 
money  either  in  plant  or  in  nickel. 

Senator  Symington  on  page  704.  then 
pointed  out  that  Hanna  had  insured  the 
burnable  as:)ects  of  the  plant  for  $16 
million  and  if  you  added  the  value  of 
the  road.s  and  other  nonburnable  items 
the  figure  $17,973,000  may  be  high,  may 
be  low  but  "certainly,  it  is  something, 
and  you  got  it  for  $1  7  million." 

To  which  Mr.  Humphrey  responded: 
"I  do  not  tblnk  you  quite  understand  what 
I  am  saying.  Lf  the  plant  Is  not  charged 
off.  It  makes  the  price  of  nickel  go  down 
So  you  either  have  this  money  In  the  nickel 
stockpile  or  jou  get  It  In  the  plant.  Now, 
you  can  take  your  choice.  You  cannot  have 
It  both  ways. 

On  page  720.  Senat(?r  Bt;sH  asked  Mr. 
Humphrey: 

Tlierefore,  ;'our  pfjsltion  is  that  you  have 
not  taken  any  profit  on  the  smelter  at  alP 

Mr  HfMPHiEY.  We  have  not  any  profit  on 
It.  If  we  make  a  profit.  It  will  have  to  be 
made  from  tirw  on  We  have  not  any  profit 
on  It  now. 

Senator  Cannon  questioned  Mr. 
Humphrey  as  follows : 

Following  i.p  on  that  point.  Mr  Secretary 
you  have  no  profit,  you  only  have  an  asset 
that  you  acquired  frir  $1  7  million  which  you 
have  Insured   for  *16  million? 

Mr.  HuMPHi'.EY.   That  Is  right. 

Third.  Hama's  only  investment  in  the 
entire  nicke.  operation  was  $3,6  mil- 
lion which  investment  was  guaranteed 
against  lo.ss  ty  the  Government. 

Mr.  Humpnrey's  testimony  on  the  in- 
vestment in  the  mine  is,  like  all  his 
testimony  where  figures  are  involved,  en- 
veloped in  \agueness,  uncertainty  and 
contradiction.  The  following  testimony 
excerpted  frc  m  the  record  illustrates  this 
convincingly 

On  page  711  Senator  Thurmond  ques- 
tioned Mr.  Humphrey  as  to  Hanna's  In- 


vestment in  the  mine  and  asked  if  it  was 
$3.5  million.    Mr.  Humphrey  responded: 

I  think  that  is  it,  in  the  mine.  That  Is 
what  we  spent  on  the  mine  during  the 
period 

Senator  Thurmond  then  asked: 
Does  that  count  the  cost  of  the  mine  and 
the   money  you  put   Into   the   contract  and 
everything  connected  with  It.  $3.5  million? 

Mr.  Humphrey  What  It  Includes  Is  the 
mine  and  its  share  cf  exploration  expense 
only  during  the  5-ycar  period  that  It  was  In 
operation.  We  spent  $1  million  a  year  and 
have  spent  $1  million  a  year  for  a  long 
fjenod  If  we  du  not  have  a  proper  cliarge 
against  the  income  that  we  make  from  the 
[:iror!t;ita:e  companies,  we  would  go  broke, 
lo.slng  money  on  the  unprofitable  ones.  And 
If  we  did  nr;t  carry  on  exploration,  we  never 
would  have  found  this  mine.  We  never 
would  have  had  It. 

Senator  Thurmond  then  asked: 

But  what  does  all  of  that  amount  to,  your 
rebearcli,  the  cost  (jf  your  land,  where  the 
mine  is  located,  the  cost  of  your  buildings 
and  improvements,  your  development,  and 
the  cash  you  put  into  It  All  of  It.  as  I 
understand  It    runs  about  $3  5  million? 

Mr  Humphrey  No.  In  addition  to  that 
there  are  these  other  Items  that  I  have  Just 
mentioned  to  you,  our  exploration  program 

benuior  Thurmond  Whot  does  tlie  total 
run  ui   If  you  will  jutt  give  me  that  figure? 

Mr  Humphrey  It  would  run  between  $5 
million  and  $6  million 

Senator  Thubmond  $5  million  and  16  mll- 
llon'' 

Mr    HuMPHRtY    ITiat  is  right. 

However,  on  page  780.  Mr  Marting — I 
emphasize  that  he  was  a  company  wit- 
ness—responding to  questioning  as  to 
what  Hanna's  total  investment  in  the 
mining  property  was.  stated: 

The  lota;  that  we  have  got  on  our  Ujoks 
on  our  mining  property  is  $3,652,000. 

Since  Mr.  Humphrey  has  testified  that 
he  gets  his  figures  from  Mr.  Marting,  I 
presume  we  may  take  Mr.  Marting  s 
testimony  as  the  true  facts. 

However.  Hanna  would  not  even  risk 
the  loss  of  that  $3  6  million — a  sum 
which,  if  we  accept  Mr.  Humphreys 
testimony  that  the  whole  deal  amounted 
to  peanuts,  pales  into  insignificance. 
The  Government,  nevertheless,  had  to 
guarantee  Hanna  against  loss  of  that 
$3.6  million,  as  is  evidenced  on  page  161 
of  the  record : 

Mr  Coburn.  In  other  words,  do  I  under- 
stand yuu  to  say  that  if  the  contractor 
elected  to  cancel  the  smelting  contract,  then 
the  Government  was  obliged  to  pay  back  to 
the  mining  company  under  the  mining  con- 
tract all  of  its  unrecovered  capita!  advances^ 

Mr    He.nson     Yes.  sir 

Mr  Coburn  And  not  In  excess  of  $3,800,- 
00<j' 

Mr    Henson.  Correct. 

Mr.  Coburn  So  again  you  have  a  Govern- 
ment exposure  to  thai  sum  of  money. 

Fourth.  George  M.  Humphrey  and  his 
immediate  family  had  a  14  percent  in- 
terest in  the  Hanna  Mining  Co.  and  the 
Hanna  Smelting  Co.,  and  therefore  re- 
ceived the  benefit  of  14  percent  of  the 
$29.2  million  profit  and  windfall  netted 
after  taxes  by  Hanna  from  these  nickel 
contracts. 

Mr.  Humphrey  testified  to  the  stock- 
holdmgs  of  himself  and  his  immediate 


family  in  the  Hanna  companies  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  587  of  the  transcript  when 
queried  as  to  the  holdings  of  the  Hum- 
phrey family  in  the  M.  A  Hanna  Co  .  Mr. 
Humphrey  stated  that : 

The  total  of  the  shares  approximated  Just 
a  little  under  or  a  little  over  10  percent  of 
the  total  stock  outstanding. 

On  page  591  of  the  tran.script,  Mr  Co- 
burn  asked  if  the  Humphrey  family  hold- 
ings of  the  Hanna  Mining  Co.  were  a 
total  of  8U  percent  Mr.  Humphrey 
responded : 

That  Is  right,  lust  a  little  less  th.-in  that. 

Mr.  Humphrey  also  testified,  on  page 
588,  that  the  M  A.  Hanna  Co.  held  stock 
in  the  Hanna  Mining  Co..  which 
amounted  to  about  60  percent  at  that 
time." 

If  the  Humphrey  family  owned  10  per- 
cent of  the  M.  A  Hanna  Co  .  then  they 
owned  derivatively  10  percent  of  M  A 
Hanna  s  60  percent  interest  in  Hanna 
Mining— that  is,  6  percent.  When  that  6 
percent  is  added  to  the  8  percent  held 
ouirirht,  the  Humphrey  family  interest 
in  Hanna  Minmc  Co.  amounts  to  14  per- 
cent ai.d  since  the  Hanna  Mining  Co. 
owned  100  percent  of  the  Hanna  Smelt- 
iiu!  Co  thp  Humphrey  family  also  owned 
14  percent  of  the  smelting  company 
Therefore,  whatever  proflta  or  windfall 
these  two  companies  enjoyed,  the 
Humplirey  family  received  14  percent  of 
It— whether  in  the  way  of  dividends 
paid  out,  appreciation  in  stock  market 
values,  or  increase  in  value  of  company 
assets,  or  all  three. 

Mr.  Heiison  testified,  and  his  valua- 
tion has  not  been  disproved,  that  the 
smelting  company  enjoyed  a  windfall 
profit  of  $17,973,102  by  obtaining  tlie 
smelter  with  a  payment  of  $1,721,563. 

Mr  Henson  testified,  and  other  than 
a  bare  denial,  it  has  not  been  disproved, 
that  Ilanna  overcharged  the  Govern- 
ment $1,030,000  for  capital  items  winch 
Hanna  should  have  paid  for  out  of  iheir 
own  pockets. 

Tlierefore,  the  total  windfall  to  the 
smelting  company  was — 

Windfall   profit $17,973,102 

Overcharged 1,  030.  000 


Total- -. 


IP   003. 102 


Fourteen  percent  of  that  windfall 
equals  $2,660.434 — and  that  is  the 
amount  cf  windfall  accruing  to  the 
Humphrey  family  from  the  nickel  con- 
tract w;th  the  .smelting  company 

Mr.  Henson  testified — he  is  a  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OflBce  accouzitant^ — that 
Hanna  Mining  Co.'s  after-tAx  profits  on 
Its  nickel  contract,  according  to  its  Fed- 
eral income  tax  returns.  amount.ed  to 
$10.206  337.  Humphrey  disputes  that 
profit  figure,  'out  he  does  not  dispute  that 
it  is  the  profit  figure  reflected  on  the 
Federal  income  tax  returns. 

Fourteen  percent  of  that  net.  after- 
tax profit  equals  $1,428,887 — and  that  is 
the  amount  of  net  profit  accruing  to  the 
Humphrey  family  from  this  nickel  con- 
tract. 
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Thus,  the  total  windfalls  and  profits 
accruing  to  the  Humphrey  family  from 
these  nickel  contracts  is.  according  to 
the  testimony  of  a  certified  public  ac- 
countant of  the  General  Accounting 
Office: 

Smeiung  company $2,660,434 

Milling  company 


1,428,887 


Tot.U. 


4,089.321 

Mr.  President,  will  the 


Mr.  CANNON. 
Se  nil  lor  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLE.     I  yield. 

Mr,  CANNON.  If  the  $1,030,000  which 
was  written  off  as  a  cost  item  had  been 
capitalized,  as  it  apparently  should  have 
been,  would  that  have  increased  the 
amount  the  Hanna  Co.  would  have  had 
to  pay  for  the  smelter? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  That  is  correct.  I  shall 
deal  with  that  subject  in  a  few  minutes. 
It  would  have  increased  the  cost  of  the 
smelter  by  some  $75,000. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  has  al- 
ready pointed  out  that  the  contract  pro- 
vided that  the  cost  to  the  Government 
would  be  based  on  the  represented  cost  of 
production  to  the  company.  By  writing 
off  the  $1,030,000  as  operating  expense, 
did  that  in  effect  increase  the  cost,  so 
that  the  Government  paid  a  higher  price 
for  the  end  product? 

Mr.  ENGLE.     Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  for  his 
answer  to  my  question. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Further  than  that,  it 
had  a  direct  relationship  to  the  income 
tax.  and  I  shall  discuss  that  a  little  later. 

This  net  accrual  to  the  Humphrey 
family  is  shockingly  at  variance  with  Mr. 
Humphrey's  assessment  of  gain  under 
these  contracts. 

On  page  641  of  the  record  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey volunteered  the  fuUcwing  infor- 
mation: 

Gentlemen,  this  Is  a  tag  end  of  our  busi- 
ness. Thl3  13  1  mine  out  of  25  here  and 
others  In  Cnnada.  The  total  as?et.s  of  the 
M.  A.  Hanna  Co.  are  In  excess  of  $450  million, 
and  the  amount  here  is  $22  million.  Now, 
when  you  try  to  develop  that  I  make  money 
or  that  this  is  an  important  item  cf  increase 
In  me  or  my  assets,  you  are  comparing  $22 
million  with  $450  miillon,  and  I  am  a  very 
small  percentage   stockholder  of  both. 

He  further  stated: 

Never  at  any  time  were  the  earnings  from 
thl.>5  more  than  5  percent  of  the  total  earn- 
ings that  my  stock  interest  applied  to. 

Mr  Humphrey's  bland  and  unsup- 
ported assertions  cannot  disguise  the 
simple  arithmetical  fact  that  he  is  wrong, 

Mrs.  NELTBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLE.     I  yield. 

Mr.s.  NEUBERGER.  In  the  light  of 
the  Senator's  opening  remarks,  would 
ho  say  that  the  investigation  by  the 
Stockpiling  Subcommittee  is  merely  a 
political  investigation? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  No,  it  is  not.  I  dealt 
with  tliat  subject  earlier  in  my  remarics. 
I  stated  that  we  did  not  initiate  the  in- 
vestLgalion.  Mr.  Campbell,  the  Comp- 
troller General  appointed  by  President 
Eisenhower,  filed  a  report  in  April  1961 
in  which  he  denounced  this  contract.  In 
May  of  this  past  year,  the  distinguished 


Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams] 
placed  the  entire  report  in  tlie  Record 
and  himself  denounced  the  contract,  and 
called  UE>on  our  committee  to  look  into 
the  ff.cts  with  reference  to  the  contract. 

So  if  Mr.  Humphrey  has  been  stabbed 
in  the  back,  as  he  told  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  he  had  been,  the  stabbing 
came  from  the  wrong  side  of  the  fence. 
We  d  d  not  do  it.  We  examined  into  it, 
as  v.e  have  examined  into  other 
contracts. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  we  treated  Mr. 
Humphrey  with  great  deference  and  re- 
spect We  tried  to  be  polite  to  him. 
This  i.s  not  a  political  vendetta  against 
him  in  any  way. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  The  people  of 
Oregon  have  a  great  interest  in  this  in- 
vestigation, because  the  mine  and 
smelter  arc  located  in  Oregon.  But  the 
Portl.md  Oregonian  has  stated  that  the 
inves'.,igation  is  nothing  but  a  political 
vendetta.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  from 
California  is  bringing  out  the  point  with 
respeot  to  high  profits,  to  show  that  the 
investigation  is  not  a  political  vendetta, 
but  is  in  the  interest  of  all  the  people. 

Mr  ENGLE.  Certainly  it  is  not  a 
political  vendetta,  because  the  initiation 
of  this  inquiry  was  the  G.^O  report  by 
the  Comptroller  General,  and  in  it  he 
speciJ'iCally  denounced  this  contract. 
Mr.  Campbell  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  and  filed  his  report  in 
1961. 

The  facts  we  have  submitted  were  de- 
veloped by  auditors  sent  by  the  office  of 
the  Comptroller  General.  They  spent 
5  months  in  the  offices  of  the  Hanna 
companies,  developing  the  facts  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter. 

I  only  hope  this  particular  matter  does 
not  degenerate  into  what  could  be  char- 
acterized as  a  political  hassle.  We  are 
endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  facts  and 
to  as<;ertain  whether  we  can  improve  the 
procedures,  for  the  protection  of  the 
Government  and  the  taxpayers. 

Fifth.  The  Government  assumed  all 
the  risk  of  financial  los.<?;  and.  by 
Mr.  Humphrey  s  own  testimony,  Hanna 
had  no  risk.  Mr.  Humphrey  said  he  in- 
sisted they  take  no  risk. 

There  would  seem  to  be  absolutely  no 
di-spute  that  Hanna  undertook  no  risk 
on  tliesc  contracts,  ai:d.  conversely,  that 
the  Government  a^jsumed  all  the  risk. 
The  following  excerpts  from  the  record 
will  bear  this  out  clearly. 

On  page  156,  there  is  this  question: 

Senator  Symington.  As  I  understand  It, 
you  .'ire  testifyir.g  here  under  oath  after 
auditing  these  books,  that  there  was  no  risk, 
in  effect  no  risk  of  any  kind  whatsoever, 
that  the  contractor  under  these  contracts 
had  to  take  in  order  to  make  a  profit. 

Mr  Henson.  That  is  correct,  sir.  If  the 
proce^is  were  to  prove  leasible  the  contractor 
had  a  gT.iaranteed  market  He  had  a  price 
sufficient  to  assure  that  he  could  fully  de- 
velop the  process  and  the  amortization  waa 
over  a  limited  puaniiiy  of  nickel  so  that  he 
was  also  assured  tl.at  'he  price  would  be 
at  a  premium. 

Mr.  Humphrey  stated,  on  page  613: 

This  talk  about  risk,  It  Is  perfectly  true. 
It  i.s  perfectly  true  that  we  took  no  risk  with 
respect  to  the  nickel  smelting  plant,  and  I 
insisted  that  we  take  no  risk  with  respect 

to  it. 


Senator  Thurmond  asked  on  page  617; 

Under  this  contract  as  we  understand 
It  •  *  •  It  seems  that  the  Government  bore 
all  the  liability  and  the  Hanna  Co.  took  no 
hazards;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Humphrey  answered: 
That  16  about  right;  yes,  sir. 

Sixth.  The  Hanna  nickel  deal  set  up  a 
complicated  cor]X)rated  arrangement, 
with  two  contracts  and  two  companies, 
whereby  Hanna  Mining  Co.  sold  ore  to 
the  Government,  the  Government  sold 
the  ore  to  the  Hanna  .Smelting  Co.,  and 
the  Hanna  Smelting  Co.  sold  refmed 
nickel  to  the  Government,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  channeling  all  profits  into  the 
mining  company  which  received  tax 
benefits  through  tax  depletion  allow- 
ances. 

The  tax  benefit  is  so  obvious  it  hardly 
needs  to  be  argued,  and  is  explained  on 
page  330  of  the  transcript : 

Senator  Engle.  Would  you  Indicate  to  ns, 
If  you  have  explored  It  at  all.  wnat  differ- 
ence it  would  make  in  the  tax  obligations  >  f 
these  respective  corporations  in  the  light  of 
the  corporate  setup  eng;\ged  in  this  transac- 
tion and  the  multiplicity  of  contracts  which 
were  used. 

Mr.  Henson.  I  have  computed  a  figure  of 
roughly  $1,200,000    In  tax  savings. 

Mr.  Humphrey  .states  that  thi.s  tax 
saving  of  $1.2  million  had  notlnng  what- 
soever to  do  with  Hanna  s  desire  for  sep- 
arate companies,  and  that  any  sugges- 
tion of  that  sort  is    just  bunk.  " 

When  questioned  why  two  contracts 
were  made  with  the  Govermnent,  Mr. 
Hiunphrey  responded,  on  pages  611-612: 

There  were  not  two  corporations  and  there 
never  were  two  corporations  that  were 
planned.  •  •  •  This  mine  Wus  one  of  20  or 
25  mines  that  were  owned  by  the  Hanna 
Mining  Co.  They  owned  it.  it  was  theirs. 
and  it  was  run  in  exactly  the  same  way  that 
20  or  25  other  mining  companies  ve.'e  run, 
that  other  mines  were  operated  •  •  • 
There  was  no  reason  on  earth  for  tlii.''  mine 
to  be  changed  from  the  Hanna  Mining  Co 
and  put  into  any  9«parate  corporation,  and 
It  never  was  contem.plated  that  it  should 
be.  There  was  no  artful  dodge  or  no  monkey- 
business  of  any  kind  about  trying  to  fool 
with  taxes  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

On  page  614   Mr.  Humphrey   stated: 

I  was  afraid  of  the  Government  contract. 
I  did  not  want  the  Gove.'-nn.fnt  contract 
right  from  the  beginning,  and  I  did  not  want 
to  have  a  mine  which  we  owned  that  was 
ours  put  in  the  corporation  that  was?  going 
to  owe  a  lot  ol  money  to  the  Govern- 
ment *  •  *  and  all  thia  talk  about  shen.ml- 
gans  of  some  kind  is  Just  bunk. 

While  Mr.  Humphrey  is  apparently  at 
great  pains  to  conceal  Hanna's  true  mo- 
tivation, no  such  reticence  afflicted  his 
subalterns  who  negotiated  tiie  contract. 
The  record  suggests  that  they  quite 
freely  made  known  to  GSA  negotiators 
their  true  purposes  at  the  time  when  the 
contract  was  negotiated. 

A  letter  introduced  in  the  record  at 
page  171,  and  dated  July  2,  1952,  from 
M.  H.  Gentry,  engineer  with  DMPA,  and 
a  negotiator  on  the  Hanna  contract, 
states,  on  page  3 : 

Hanna  insists  on  this  involved  setup  of  a 
mining  company  and  smelting  company  be- 
cause they  conclude  that  only  by  this  means 
may  they  benefit  by  depletion  credits  from 
the  mine. 


The  lette;'  also  states: 

Hanna  has  declined  to  adjust  or  change  its 
proposal,  and  has  left  the  matter  on  a  take- 
it-or-leave-lt  basl.'' 

Another  letter  introduced  in  the  rec- 
ord at  pag?  479,  and  dated  October  2, 
1952,  from  Johnston  Ru.ssell,  director  of 
financial  ar.alysio  for  DMPA,  and  a  con- 
tractor negotiator,  states,  on  page  1 : 

The  contractor  insist*;  on  establi.shlng  two 
artificial  corporate  entities,  one  to  operate 
the  mine  ai  d  the  other  the  smelter  The 
contracts  arc  to  be  so  rigged  that  all  profits 
accrue  to  the  mining  company  and  none  to 
the  smelting  company,  although  the  great 
bulk  of  the  capital  Investment  is  required 
for  the  sme  ter  The  contractor  maenani- 
mously  points  to  the  nominal  management 
fee  which  I  e  will  draw  for  operating  the 
smelter — 

And.  Mr  President,  it  was  $100,000 
annually — 

but  the  fact  Is  that  the  price  to  be  paid  the 

mining  com  lany  for  the  ore  is  set  so  high 
that  the  p' tential  profits  of  the  mining 
company  w(  uld  be  quite  liberal  for  both 
companies  ci  mblned.  Shifting  all  Income  to 
the  mining  company  serves  several  objec- 
tives— it  avoids  tax  liability  by  Increasing 
percentage  depletion  deductions  based  on 
Income  (this  type  of  deduction  is  not  avail- 
able to  a  Brnelter),  and  eliminates  all  in- 
come taxes  for  the  smelter;  it  leaves  the 
smelter  comi)any  with  no  means  of  accumu- 
lating earnings  to  back  up  Its  obligations, 
thereby  efte-tively  placing  all  risk  of  the 
smelter  on  the  Government  and  none  on 
the  contract:ir. 

Again,  since  Mr.  Humphrey  says  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  negotiating  the 
terms  of  t'lis  contract,  the  statements 
and  impre.'-sions  conveyed  by  his  com- 
pany officii  Is  must  be  a.ssumed  to  be,  in 
this  instance,  the  correct  version  of  the 
reason  for  the  involved  corporate  setup 
and  the  ur  ique  coiitract,s  executed. 

Seventh.  The  Hanna  Mining  Co.  ob- 
tained from  the  Government  a  price  of 
$6  per  ton  c  n  the  basis  of  deliberate  mis- 
representations by  Hanna  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  cost  of  producing  the  ore 
during  negotiations. 

In  demanding  a  $6  per  ton  price, 
Hanna  tolc  the  Government  what  they 
estimated  it  would  cost  them  to  produce 
1  ton  of  ore. 

There  was  placed  in  the  record,  at 
page  183,  a  memorandum  from  Hanna 
Mining  Co..  dated  June  12.  1952.  and 
given  to  DMPA.  This  memorandum 
contains  a  statement  of  Hanna's  esti- 
mated cost  of  producing  nickel  ore.  In 
other  words,  this  was  Hanna's  repre- 
sentation o  the  Government  of  what 
they  estimated  the  cost  of  producing 
nickel  ore  \.-ould  be. 

On  page  2  of  this  memorandum  is  to 
be  found  the  estimate  that  it  would  cost 
$3  18  per  ton  of  ore.  The  fact  that  this 
cost  was  deliberately  misrepresented  is 
demonstrated  l:)y  two  documents  placed 
in  the  record,  found  by  investigators  m 
the  Hanna  files,  but  not  made  known 
to  the  Government  negotiators 

There  w  as  placed  in  the  record  on 
page  373  a  paper  designated  'Economic 
Analy.sis  of  the  Riddle  Nickel  Product, 
by  D.  N.  Veden.sky,  dated  May  2,  1952." 
Attached  to  this  report  is  an  economic 
analysis  showing  an  estimated  cost  of 
producing  1  ton  of  nickel  ore  at  Riddle. 


Oreg.  This  analysis  bears  the  Initials 
"P.G.H."  in  the  lower  left  hand  corner 
and  is  dated  May  13,  1952.  On  page  374, 
Mr.  Henson  testified  that  the  initials 
stood  for  "Perry  G.  HarrLson." 

Tiiese  are  questions  and  answers  from 
the  record: 

Mr.  CoBt'BN.  What  company  did  he  work 

for? 

Mr.  Henson.  He  worked  for  the  M.  A. 
Hanna  Co. 

Mr.  CoBURN  And  does  this  page  show  an 
estimate  made  by  him  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing a  ton  of  this  nickel  ore  at  Riddle, 
Oreg,'' 

Mr.  Henson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CoBfRN    What  doe.";  it  say? 

Mr.  Henson    Estimated  cost,  $2.50  a  ton. 

Mr   CoBTRN    .$2  50  a  ton? 

Mr.  Henson.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  CoBCRN.  Now,  when  you  were  looking 
through  the  GSA  files  did  you  find  a  copy 
of  that  estlniate  in  the  files? 

Mr.  Henson.  No,  I  did  not 

Mr.  CANNON.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mrs. 
Neuberoer  in  the  cliair  > .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada* 

Mr.  ENGLE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Am  I  to  understand 
fi-om  the  statement  the  Senator  has  just 
made  that  there  was  a  memorandum 
pre.sented  to  tiie  Government  dated  Jime 
12,  1952,  representing  that  the  cost  of 
production  would  be  $3.18  a  ton,  and 
that  was  what  the  purchase  price  was 
ba.sed  on'' 

Mr.  ENGLE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Am  I  to  understand 
further  that  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
Hanna  Co.  files  was  a  memorandum 
dated  May  2.  1952,  or  a  month  and  10 
days  earlier  than  the  memorandum  fur- 
nished the  Government,  which  for  the 
company's  own  records  showed  the  anal- 
ysis of  cost  to  be  $2.50  a  ton.  rather  than 
the  $3.18  a  ton  given  to  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  That  is  precrsely  the 
case.  That  is  why  I  said  that  the  cost 
stated  to  the  Government  by  the  Hanna 
Co.  was  deliberately  misrepresented. 
Obviously,  Hanna.  did  not  know,  at  the 
time  they  made  the  misrepresentation 
that  a  subpena  would  bring  forth  this 
memorandum  which  shows  that  is  ex- 
actly what  happened. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  memorandum 
containing  the  estimated  cost  for  the 
benefit  of  the  company  as  being  $2.50 
a  ton  was  never  made  available  to  the 
Government  at  any  time  until  the  rec- 
ords were  subpenae'd.     Is  that  correct 

Mr.  ENGLE.    It  was  not. 

Also  on  page  375  of  the  record  there  is 
introduced  a  memorandum  designated 
•  Riddle  Nickel  Mining,  Hanna  Coal  & 
Ore  Corp  " 

On  page  376.  Mr.  Hen.son  testified  m 
response  to  Mr.  Cobui-n's  question  if  Mr. 
Henson  had  found  this  document  in  the 
Hanna  Mining  Co.  file.  "Yes,  I  did,  sir." 

Mr.  HeiLson  also  testified  that  the  doc- 
ument was  prepared  according  to  ini- 
tials thereon  by  Russell  C.  Pish,  presi- 
dent, Hanna  Nickel  Mining  Co.  This 
document  which  is  dated  in  the  lower 
left  hand  coi-ner  of  the  page,  March  19, 
1953,  estimates  the  cost  of  producing  a 


ton   of    ore   at   Riddle,   Oreg..   as   $2.69. 
Mr.  Coburn  asked  Mr.  Henson: 

Now,  when  you  looked  throvigh  the  GSA 
files,  did  you  find  that  memorandum' 

Mr.  Henson.  No,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  CoBfF.N.  You  could  not  find  it  any- 
wlicre'' 

Mr.  Henson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Coburn.  The  only  one  that  you  found 
in  the  GSA  files  is  the  one  that  h.-is  already 
been  referred  to  that  showed  that  the  esti- 
mated price  was  $3.18  a  ton? 

Mr.  Henson.  That  Is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Coburn.  By  the  Hanna  Co  ? 

Mr.  Henson.  That  Is  rigin. 

4>f  course,  that  sustains  the  point 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  in  the 
questions  he  just  asked  me. 

Thus,  Hanna's  true  estimates  of  costs 
are  49  to  68  cents  less  than  the  costs 
repi-esented  to  the  Government.  Taking 
the  lower  figure  on  4.400,000  tons  of  ore, 
this  is  a  gross  misrepre-sentation  of  costs 
in  the  amount  of  $2,156,000. 

Eighth.  Hanna  charged  over  $1  mil- 
lion to  the  Government  by  expensing 
purchases  of  capital  equipment  that  were 
not  authorized  under  the  contracts. 

Testimony  was  taken  alleging  that 
Hanna  overcharged  the  Government  over 
$1  million  on  the  nickel  sold  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  testimony  further  left  no 
doubt  that  this  overcharge  was  accom- 
plished by  dehberate  misrepresentations, 
by  Kaiina  to  the  Governmeiu.  as  to  the 
operating  cost.'^  of  the  smelter.  Detailed 
and  documented  evidence  was  placed  in 
the  record  in  support  of  this  allegation. 
Humphrey's  first  respoiose  was  that  he 
did  not  know  anything  about  this  ques- 
tion. However,  he  then  changed  his 
story  and  denied  there  had  been  an  over- 
charge. 

On  page  727,  Senator  Cannon  asked 
Mr  Humphrey: 

Do  you  know  anything  aixjut  the  rep- 
resentations that  were  made  to  tiie  Govern- 
ment insofar  as  the  expanse  of  the  opera- 
tion, referring  here  to  the  allegation  that 
Hanna  had  wTltten  off  over  $1  million  of 
capital  items  as  operating  expenses. 

Mr  Humphrey  responded: 
No,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it  at 
all. 

Mr.  Humphrey  went  on  to  say  on  page 

732: 

We  deny  that  we  have  made  those,  and  we 
have  competent  accountants,  accountants.  I 
might  say,  of  far  greater  reputation  than 
the  accountants  that  you  are  talking  about, 
that  say  that  our  discussion  Is  correct — that 
our  decisions  were  correct. 

Faced  with  detailed  documentation. 
Humphrey  apparently  dc'Cided  to  attack 
the  reputation  of  the  Government  ac- 
countant. One  also  wonders  how  Hum- 
phrey can  testify  he  knows  nothing 
about  a  certain  matter  and  then  proceed 
to  deny,  under  oath,  that  the  matter  ever 
occurred. 

On  the  question  of  Mr  Hen.'^ein's  ability 
and  reputatipn  as  an  accountant.  I  will 
simply  cite  ^om  page  450  of  the  tran- 
script : 

Mr  Henson.  I  should  like  to  add  In  that 
re.';pect  I  am  a  certli'.ed  public  accountant, 
I  iun  certified  and  licensed  by  the  State  of 
Washington,  In  addition  to  my  Government 
experience.  I  have  had  a  good  many  years 
with  the  firm  of  Price  Wat^rhouse  &  Co. 
and    I    have    audited    the    records   of   many. 
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many  cUents.  and  I  have  never  seen  an  In- 
stance where  Items  of  this  nature  had  been 
charged  into  expense. 

Ml-.  Humphreys  inadequate  and  un- 
gracious denial  should  be  compared  with 
the  following  excerpt.s  fi-om  the  record 
that  fully  document  the  charge: 

On  page  412,  there  was  introduced  the 
following  exhibit: 

Interoffice  memo  of  Hanr.a  Nickel  Smelt- 
ing Co.,  dated  December  14,  1956,  ■*Titten  to 
Earl  S.  Mollard  (plant  manager)  from  E,  E. 
Coleman  (smelter  svjpermtendent  i . 


Mr.  CcBURN.  May  2,  1957,  was  the  GSA  Etill 
Etudyint^  the  question  of  what  Increase 
thould  be  made  In  the  celling  price? 

Mr.  Hensow.  Ye.'?,  sir.  The  negotiations 
were  still  in  process, 

Mr  CoBURN.  And  on  September  30,  1957. 
what    was    finally    agreed    to    between    the 

Mr.  Henson.  Fur  an  Increase  In  the  con- 
tract ceiling  price  to  75  cents. 

On  pa^c  473  there  is  this  testimony: 
b^ei.at  r   Symington.  Based   on   the   testi- 
mony y„u  have  given  us  during  this  long  day, 
the  committee  has  quite  a  bill,  If  you  are 


Russ  also  stated  that  the  Guvernment  wa.s  .   correct  in  your  testimony,  to  present  to  Han- 
willing  to  allow  us  up  to  86  cents  per  pound      ^^^  interests,  has  it  not? 


of  nickel  on  our  costs  for  the  period  of  the 
extension.  However,  we  cannot  apply  any  of 
this  tow,T_rd  recovering  past  losses.  In  other 
words.  Uie  figure  is  86  cents  or  oiu-  costs, 
whichever  is  least,  t>lus  uniortization. 

On  the  basis  of  "this,  the  Cleveland  office 
Is  very  interested  in  our  caring  for  any  main- 
tenance work  possible  during  January.  It 
Is  their  feeling  that  we  .should  come  as  near 
the  86-cent  f.gtire  as  possible,  tak;ng  advan- 
tage of  it  to  do  maintenance  work  that  we 
may  have  had  planned  for  a  later  period. 

Mr.  CoBUBN.  What  does  this  fellow  Cole- 
m,an  mean  by  this.'  Does  he  mean  that  •  •  • 
it  is  to  the  advantage  cf  the  smelting  com- 
pany to  run  the  operating  costs  up  as  much 
as  possible  durinsj  the  period  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  studyinE;  whether  a  permanent 
Increase  In  ceUing  price  should  be  allowed':' 

Mr.  Henson.  That  is  the  way  I  read  it,  sir. 

On  page  413  the  following  telegram 
was  introduced  as  an  exhibit : 

Hanna  Nickel  Smelting  Co.,  Riddle,  OrCf^., 
April  3,  1957. 

To  Jack  Greenlee  from  L    H,  Cr.rlson. 

Costs  rx3  replacement  of  inside  duct  work 
during  March  total  $34,800.  This  will  be 
pulled  out  of  construction  and  put  in  op- 
erating costs.  Since  March  production  is 
1.508.201  pounds  nickel  this  will  only  add  a 
little  over  2  cen^s  per  pound  t)  our  costs. 

Mr.  CoBURN  They  had  pulled  this  cost  out 
of  the  construction  c"st  of  the  pl.mt  and  put 
It  In  the  operating  costs,  had  they  not? 

Mr.  He^ison,  Yes,  sir.  That  means  they 
had  already  recorded  it  a^  construction  or 
capital  costs  and  then  for  some  reason  de- 
cided to  switch  it  to  an  expen.se. 

On  paae  416.  the  following  letter  was 
Introduced  as  an  exhibit : 

Letter  from  Earl  S  Mollard  Ui  Mr,  R  C 
Fish  of  the  M  A.  Hanna  C:  .  dated  May  2, 
1957. 

We  intend  to  absorb  between  $40,000  and 
$50,000  of  the  above  funds  Into  cost  dur- 
ing the  month  of  April  which  sliould  leave 
a  balance  of  about  $90,000  rem.iinlng  at  the 
end  of  our  dtxst  collection  program. 

As  I  told  you  over  the  phone  the  other 
day,  we  have  ordered  new  dutch  ovens  to 
replace  the  present  ones.  The  total  esti- 
mated cost  of  this  Job  will  be  somewhere 
around  $90,000.  Though  we  cannot  complete 
these  alterations  during  May  and  June.  I 
believe  we  can  get  the  cr.tire  cost  cliarged 
ofT.  On  the  basis  of  2.800,000-p'  und  produc- 
tion during  these  2  months,  this  chari^eofl 
will  amount  to  about  3',  cents  per  pound. 
We  believe  this  can  be  readily  taken  care 
of  under  our  coilirij^  price  with  some  to 
spare. 

During  May  and  June  I  hope  that  we  can 
also  write  off  some  of  our  furnace  dust  col- 
lection ar.d  remodeling  costs  so  that  the 
surplus  remaining  f-jr  other  projects  will 
amount  to  plus  $150,000. 

Mr.  CoBrRN.  Mr.  Witne.ss,  does  tliis  mean 
that  these  people  •  •  •  capitalized  these 
Items  originally  had  them  capitalized  as  set 
out  in  this  letter"' 

Mr.  Henso.v.  Capitalized  or  capital  ad- 
vance   comm.ltt.ed    for    their    acquisition. 


Mr  Henson.  I  believe  it  has.    Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  And  you  believe  tliat 
they  would  Justify  presenting  that  bill  on 
the  grounds  that  the  Hanna  Co.  Is  not  oper- 
ated in  accordance  with  the  contracts? 

Mr.  Henson.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  They  have  violated 
the  contracts  as  you  see  them,  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.H£NSON.  Yes.  sir. 

On  page  472,  there  is  this  testimony; 

Mr.  CoBURN.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much 
difference  this  made  in  the  residual  payment 
that  the  contractor  made  to  the  Government. 
th-^ir    having    expensed   items    of    $1,030,000. 

Mr  Henson.  If  we  can  assume  that  the 
entire  $1  million  could  be  capitalized,  it 
wjuld  amount  to  $77,200. 

That  relates  to  the  question  which 
was  asked  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 
That  is  the  cost  figure  on  the  residual 
value  of  -he  plant,  which  initially  cost 
the  Government  $22  million,  which  was 
bought  for  $1,7  million. 

On  page  470.  there  is  this  testimony: 

Mr.  CoBVRN.  But  during  the  period  of  1957, 
!958.  1959,  and  1960,  you  have  located  at 
least  Item.s  totaling  $1,030,000  that  were 
capital  items  that  were  expensed  by  the 
contractor. 

Mr.  Henso.v.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CoBURN.  ITken  I  wUi  ask  you  this:  As 
to  those  items  that  totaled  $1,030,000  dtulng 
that  period  of  time  they  were  expensed,  did 
the  contractor  notify  the  Government  or  ob- 
tain the  Government's  consent  at  all  to 
those  expenditures,  even  though  they  were 
for  capital  items? 

Mr.  Henson.  No,  sir,   it  did  not. 

Mr.  CoBLRN.  And  since  they  were  capital 
items,  they  *ere  tiierelore  In  violation  of  the 
contract. 

Ninth.  There  is  a  flat  contradiction  in 
the  testimony  by  the  G.-\0  accountant 
and  Mr.  Humphrey  on  the  question  of 
destruction  of  record.s. 

On  page  328  of  the  transcript.  Mr. 
Henson  was  questioned  as  follows  by  me: 

Tell  US  about  that.  What  records  were  de- 
stroyed, and  wlien? 

Mr.  Henson.  I  cant  be  sure  of  all  the  rec- 
ords that  were  destroyed.  The  company's 
records,  reference  list  as  to  records  on  hand 
In  storage  were  In  quite  a  Jumble,  so  it  was 
rather  difficult  to  really  establish  what  was 
and  was  not  there.  Until  late  In  the  Investi- 
gation I  wasn't  sble  really  to  go  up  and  look 
for  myself.  !•  *t:ally  the  contractor  would 
tell  us.  ■Whatever  you  want  you  tell  us  and 
well  get  it  for  you."  As  the  Investigation 
progressed  this  was  working  too  slowly. 
frankly,  and  we  were  sometimes  waiting  for 
records,  and  ultimately  I  got  the  permission 
for  myself — well  frankly,  one  of  the  men  who 
was  working  with  me — to  go  up  Into  the 
storage  area  to  help  locate  some  of  the  rec- 
ords. At  that  time  we  found  that  the  records 
storage  caids  Ixjre  notations  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  certAin  records  in  February  and 
March  of  1962. 


Later,  I  questioned  Mr.  Humphrey 
concerning  the  testimony  about  destruc- 
tion of  records  subsequent  to  the  time 
that  there  was  public  notification  that 
there  was  to  be  a  stockpile  investigation. 
Mr.  Humphrey  responded: 

No  records  were  destroyed  at  any  time  by 
anybody  that  bore  on  this  business  in  any 
way  except  where  tliere  were  other  either 
duplicate  records  or  other  records  that  would 
give  you  the  same  liifomiation  or  would 
supply  Information  that  was  required 
(pp.   631-632). 

Now.  somebody  is  not  telling  the  truth. 
I  would  draw  no  conclusions  on  this  mat- 
ter now,  but  this  question  will  be  re- 
solved one  way  or  the  other— and  we  will 
find  out  just  who  is  lying— when  hear- 
ings on  this  matter  are  resumed 

I  continued  with  the  questioiiir-ig.  and 
asked  Mr.  Henson  whether  Uiose  rec- 
ords which  were  shown  by  tlicir  files  to 
have  been  destroyed,  relating  to  the 
period  1952-54,  when  the  contract  was 
initiated  and  put  into  execution,  were 
important  to  his  investigation,  and  he 
said  that  they  were. 

Tenth.  The  Government  paid  Haiuia 
$20.5  million  more  for  its  nickel  than  it 
is  presently  worth,  and  at  least  $20  5 
million  more  than  it  was  wor»h  at  the 
time  it  was  purchased. 

Mr.  Humphrey  has  intentionally  tried 
to  confuse — or  was  himself  confused 
about — the  cost  to  the  Government  of 
tie  nickel  delivered  under  these  con- 
tracts. On  page  2  of  the  statement  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Humphrey,  in.^crted  on 
page  569  of  the  transcript,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, by  a  misleading  computation. 
states  that  tlie  cost  of  the  Hanna  nickel 
presently  in  the  Government  invonlory 
was  71  cents  per  pound.  To  arrive  at  that 
result,  Humphrey  deducts  from  costs 
amounts  received  by  the  Government 
when  it  sold  some  of  the  Hanna  nickel 
during  a  severe  nickel  shortage;  deducts 
a  fictitious  and  speculative  profit  ex- 
pected to  be  niade  on  nickel  as  yet  un- 
delivered to  the  stockpile;  and  also  de- 
ducts a  receipt  by  the  Government  of 
$4.8  million,  which,  in  fact,  the  Gov- 
ernment never  received,  and  which  item 
the  president  of  the  Hanna  Mining  Co. 
conceded  to  the  subcommittee  assistant 
counsel  had  never  been  received  by  the 
Government. 

It  seems  elementary  economics,  and 
it  would  seem  to  be  certainly  obvious  to 
Mr.  Humphrey,  that  profit  made  on  the 
sale  of  an  asset  in  no  way  reduces  the 
cost  of  that  asset.  Whatever  profits,  if 
any.  the  Goveniment  manages  to  make 
when  it  sells  some  of  its  nickel  in  no  way 
reduces  the  acquisition  cost  of  the  re- 
maining nickel. 

On  page  17  of  the  tran.script.  Mi-* 
Brooks,  of  GSA,  submitted  an  official 
GSA  table  which  shows  the  acquisition 
cost  of  the  Hanna  nickel.  This  table 
shows  that  108,006,696  pounds  of  nickel 
have  been  deliveied  at  a  total  cost  of 
$98,104,871.  This  is  an  acquisition  cost 
of  91  cents  per  pound,  not  71  cents  per 
pound. 

On  page  11  of  the  transcript  Mr 
Brooks  submitted  a  table  showing  the 
market  price  for  nickel  for  these  years; 

Cents 

1955 64.  5 

1956  through  1960 74.0 


On  page  567  of  the  transcript,  Mr. 
Humphrey  states  that  the  current  mar- 
ket price  is  75  cents  per  pound.  Mr. 
Humphrey  knows  that  this  price  must 
be  discounted  at  least  3  cents  for  trans- 
portation and  other  factors  to  be  com- 
petitive with  Inco's  Port  Colbonie  price 
of  75  cents  for  nickel  sinter.  In  fact,  and 
Mr.  Humphrey  would  have  to  admit  it. 
the  Government  could  not  realize  more 
than  72  cents  per  pound  for  its  Hanna 
nickel  if  sold  on  today's  m^arket. 

The  arithmetic  is  rather  simple:  The 
Government  paid  Hanna  91  cents  per 
pound  and  the  metal  is  wortii  today  72 
cents  per  pound.  On  108.006.696  pounds, 
the  difference  amounts  to  $20,521,272. 
That  is  the  amount  of  money  the  Gov- 
ernment paid  to  Hanna  over  and  above 
the  present  value  of  the  nickel  received. 
Likewi.se,  on  every  pound  of  Hanna 
nickel  that  the  Government  sells  today. 
it  will  incur  a  loss  of  19  cents. 

Despite  these  facts,  as  established  in 
the  record.  Mr.  Humphrey  finds  it  pos- 
sible to  testify  as  follows: 

On  page  622,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Beall]  said: 

Then  actually  what  the  Government  has 
In  the  stockpile  is  worth  today  as  much  as 
they  paid  for  It  during  the  days  of 
production. 

Mr  Humphrey  responded: 

Well,  it  is  worth  more  right  at  the  moment. 

Eleventh.  George  M.  Humphrey,  in  the 
last  analysis,  dictated  the  principal  terms 
of  the.se  contracts,  and  had  final  author- 
ity, responsibility,  and  decision  on  these 
contracts. 

Mr  Humphrey,  in  his  statement  and 
testimony,  raised  the  question  of  his 
personal  participation  in  the  making  of 
these  contracts.  His  testimony  on  this 
point  would  seem  to  i-equire  further 
explanation. 

On  page  647,  Senator  Cannon  asked: 

Were  you  aware  of  the  fact,  if  it  was  a  fact, 
that  GSA  was  rushing  the  signing  of  theee 
contracts  prior  to  your  being  approved  by 
the  Senate  > 

Mr    HfMPHEET.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Cannon.  You  have  no  knowledge 
on  that? 

Mr.    HfMPHREY.    No. 

Yet.  on  page  684.  Humphrey  testified 
he  told  Howard  Youns:  that  the  contract, 
if  not  signed,  "had  belter  be  before  I 
take  oflace,"  and  that  this  conversation 
took  place  in  December  1952.  after  it  was 
announced  that  Humphrey  would  be  the 
new  Treasury  Secretary. 

Also  on  page  684,  queried  on  his  per- 
sonal participation  in  negotiations.  Mr. 
Humplirey  said:    , 

I  never  talked  to  anybody  outside  our  own 
people  about  it.  except  I  had  one  conversa- 
tion. 

Referring  to  his  meeting  with  Young. 

Despite  Mr.  Humphrey's  assertion  that 
this  was  his  only  conversation  with  Mr. 
Young,  the  evidence  is  to  the  contrary. 
On  page  688.  Mr.  Coburn  inserted  in  the 
record  a  letter  dated  July  30  which  refers 
to  Mr.  Howard  Young's  conversation 
with  Mr.  G.  M.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Hiun- 
phrey  testified  in  response  to  that  letter: 

I  don't  remember  it.  I  think  he  told  me 
on  the  phone  about  something,  and  I  don't 
remember  what  it  was.     It  was  not  of  enough 


imprirtance  to  m.ake  an  impres.smn  on  me 
I  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  this.  I 
was  not  involved  in  it.  and  I  didn't  want  to 
have,  except  to  see  that  they  didn't  make  a 
foolish  deal  il  I  could  help  It. 

Mr.  Humphrey's  ."Statement  here  that 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  contract. 
and  was  not  involved  in  it  is  hard  to 
reconcile  with  his  other  testimony.  On 
page  645,  when  queried  about  his  role  and 
participation  in  the  contract  negotia- 
tions, Mr.  Humphrey  said: 

All  I  did  was  to  advise  them  as  to  their 
final  action,  as  to  what  they  should  and 
should  not  do  In  final  action. 

Questioned  further,  on  page  692  by  Mr. 
Coburn  concerning  the  extent  of  Mr. 
Humphrey's  participation  in  the  negotia- 
tions, Mr.  Humphrey  said: 

I  don't  think  I  pot  into  tactics  or  moves 
or  anythmg  of  that  kind,  but  I  knew  what 
they  were  doing,  and  they  talked  to  me  about 
what  tiiey  were  doing  and  what  they  pro- 
posed to  do.  and  some  of  the  things  that  I 
said  OK  and  some  of  the  things  I  said,  "No. 
you  can't." 

Mr.  Coburn  then  asked: 

Did  you  make  a  final  decision — final  de- 
cisions? 

Mr  Humphrey.  I  did. 

Mr.  Coburn.  On  the  principal  aspects? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  did. 

Mr.    CoBUBN.  Of   these   contracts? 

Mr  Humphhey.  I  did  on  every  bit  of  the 
business,  yes. 

Mr  Coburn.  The  principal  features  had  to 
be    acceptable  to  you. 

Mr    Humphrey.  That  Is  right. 

Mr  CoBi,TiN.  Is  that  an  accurate  state- 
ment? I  am  not  trying  to  put  words  in  your 
mouth. 

Mr  Humphrey.  That  is  correct.  I  said. 
"Yes"  or  "No"  at  the  end. 

This  statement  is  likewise  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  Humphrey's  tesimiony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  sitting  on 
Humphrey's  confirmation  hearmg  as  Sec- 
retary- of  Treasury. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada,  because  I  intend  to  quote  some 
of  his  questions  with  reference  to  that 
particular  matter 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding.  'Who  was  the  Mr.  Young 
referred  to  by  the  Senator  m  the  conver- 
sations ^ 

Mr.  ENGLE.  He  was  Mr.  Howard 
Young,  Deputy  Administrator  of  the 
DMPA. 

Mr  CANTs'ON.  Was  he  the  person  re- 
sponsible for  signing  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  or  the  one  who  handled 
the  negotiations  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.   ENGLE.     That   is  correct. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  noticed  very  recently 
in  an  article  published  in  the  Sunday. 
August  19.  issue  of  the  'Washinaton  Post 
entitled  "Truman  Aid  Defends  Hum- 
phrey. Contract,"'  a  reference  to  Mr. 
Young.  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Young  himself 
v.ill  be  called  before  the  committee  to 
testify  concerning  his  relationship  in- 
sofar as  this  matter  is  concerned. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  His  testimony  has  been 
requested.  The  chairman  has  indicated 
that  he  will  call  him  when  Mr.  Young's 
physical  condition  permits  him  to  ap- 


pear. Mr.  Young  has  had  a  serious 
operation  for  a  detached  retina,  as  I 
understand.  Although  he  is  up  and 
at>out.  he  must  be  careful.  He  must 
especially  avoid  strain  or  stress.  In 
deference  to  his  health,  he  has  not  been 
called  so  far.  The  chairman  gave  ade- 
quate assurances  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Bush] 
that  at  an  appropriate  time  Mr.  Young 
would  be  called. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  beUeve  the  Senator 
said  that  the  contracts  were  signed  after 
the  appointment  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasui-y  has  been  announced. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  As  I  recall  the  testi- 
mony the  announcement  was  made  in 
mid  or  late  November  1952.  The  con- 
tracts were  signed  on  the  16lh  day  of 
January.  Mr.  Humphrey  was  sworn  in 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  4  days 
later,  on  the  20th  of  Januarv-. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  reason  why  I 
asked  the  question  is  that  t.he  article 
quotes  Mr.  Young.    It  states: 

Young,  who  said  !.'■■  '■  r:tributed  about 
$4,000  to  the  GOP  car:.p..;gn  chest  while 
working  under  the  Democrats,  told  UPI  he 
knew  of  no  such  Instructions.  He  also  as- 
serted that  the  fact  that  he  had  known 
Humphrey  for  20-odd  years  and  regarded  him 
as  a  friend  did  not  influence  the  Hanna 
stockpile  negotiation. 

The  reference  to  "no  such  instruc- 
tions" was  to  a  statement  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Symington] 
made  that  somebody  on  high  had  given 
word  to  "make  this  deal  as  the  Hanna 
people  want  it." 

Is  the  Senator  familiar  with  that 
statement? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  No,  I  am  not  familiar 
with  that  particular  matter. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  presume  those  ques- 
tions will  be  gone  into  fully  with  Mr. 
Young  when  he  appears  before  the 
commiitee. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  liavc  no  doubt  about  it 
at  all,  and  I  behcve  lie  should  and  will 
be  called. 

On  page  652.  Senator  Cannon  stated: 

Now,  at  the  time  you  went  before  the  Sen- 
ate committee,  of  course,  the  contract  hav- 
ing only  been  signed  over  the  weekend,  that 
Information  was  not  fully  under  discussion 
or  was  not  brought  out  to  any  degree? 

And  again  on  page  653,  Senator 
C.\NNON  said: 

At  the  time  you  went  before  :he  Ccnate 
committee,  there  was  no  detailed  discussion 
of  these  contracts,  as  I  understand  it.  t)e- 
cause  it  was  Friday? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  is  right,  no  detailed 
discussion  at  all. 

Senator  Cannon.  The  only  reference  was 
where  you  said:  "Mr  Humphrey,  I  would 
not  want  to  leave  this  meeting  without 
referring  to  one  thing  that  really  is  not 
germane  to  the  subject  i.t  all.  but  It  has 
been  mentioned  in  the  newspapers,  and  I 
think  it  should  be  brought  out  here  before 
you.  The  Hanna  Goal  &  Ore  Corp.  Is  open- 
ing a  nickel  deposit  out  on  the  west  coast 
under  a  deal  with  Defense  Mineral.",  and 
that  arrangement  has  all  been  made  and  it 
is  completed,  and  they  are  opening  a  nickel 
deposit  in  Oregon.  This  Is  made  under 
Government  contract  for  the  sale  of  nickel. 
I  just  want  to  bring  it  up  As  I  say,  It 
h.is  no  connection  with  me  except  that  It 
is  the  thing  that  has  been  in  the  news- 
papers, and  I  think  it  should  be  mentioned. 
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I    have    no    connexion    with    it    whatever  " 
That  was  the  only  reference  to  tt? 

Mr  Humphrey. 'That  is  the  only  reference 
there  was.  You  see.  It  is  a  very  small  item 
in  our  total,  Just  a  very  smaU.  little  thing 
in  the  total,  and  I  think  that  nobody  paid 
any  more  attention  to  it  than  that 

Since  Mr.  Hiimphrey  testified,  as 
quoted  above,  that  he  made  the  final 
decision  on  these  contracts,  that  he  said 
yes  or  no  at  the  end.  and  the  contracts 
were  ju.st  signed  3  days  before  his  con- 
firmation hearing,  I  do  not  understand 
how  he  could  tell  the  Senate  committee, 
•I  have  no  connection  with  it  whatever." 

Mr  CANNON.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  ENGLE.     I  am  elad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  from 
California  has  said  that  the  contracts 
were  signed  only  3  days  earlier.  What 
day  of  the  week  were  the  contracts 
signed? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  contracts  were 
signed  on  Friday  the  16th. 

Mr.  CANNON.  All  four  of  the  con- 
tracts? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Yes,  all  four  of  the  con- 
tracts, 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Saturday  follow- 
ing, of  course,  was  a  nonworking  day  or 
the  beginning  of  a  weekend,  and  Sun- 
day was  part  of  the  weekend.  Was  it 
the  following  Monday  when  Mr. 
Humphrey  appeared  before  the  Senate 
committee? 

Mr.  ENGLE.     Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  CANNON.  So  the  contracts  had 
been  signed  on  Pi'iday  and  he  came  be- 
fore the  committee  for  confirmation  on 
Monday  "^ 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  precisely  the  way  it  was. 

Twelfth.  And  finally,  these  contracts 
were  signed  just  days  before  Humphrey 
became  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  his 
own  testimony,  on  his  final  orders,  and 
on  his  orders  to  the  Government  that 
they  must  be  signed  before  he  became 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  since  it  would 
have  been  improper  had  they  been 
signed  after  he  became  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

In  his  own  testimony  Mr.  Humphrey 
stated  that  he  told  Howard  Young,  some- 
time in  December,  that  the  contracts 
had  to  be  signed  before  he  took  office, 
and  that  he  gave  orders  to  his  company 
officials  to  get  the  contracts  signed  be- 
fore that  time.  He  further  testified  it 
would  have  been  improper  to  have  signed 
the  contracts  after  he  became  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury- 
Senator  Cannon-  on  page  647  asked — 
and  this  is  the  matter  to  which  my  friend 
has  alluded: 

Would  you  have  felt  it  would  have  been 
proper  for  the  Government  to  enter  into  and 
sign  these  contracts  after  you  were  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Hi-MPHREY  I  do  not  think  they  would 
have  done  it.  I  do  not  think  I  would  let 
them  do  it. 

Senator  Cannon  In  other  words,  if  they 
had    waited    from   Friday   until   Tuesday 

Mr  Humphrey  The  deal  would  have  been 
off. 

The  burning  question  that  remains  is. 
Why  does  Mr.  Humphrey  think  that  it 
was  proper  to  execute  these  contracts  on 
January  16,  and  yet  that  it  would  be  im- 


proper to  execute  them  4  days  later  on 
January  20  when  everyone  had  known 
since  the  middle  of  November  that  he 
would  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury? 

Ba.=;ed  on  the  detailed  record  I  have 
cited,  certain  conclusions  are  evident  to 
any  fair-minded  person. 

The  Hanna  nickel  contracts  came  un- 
der investigation  at  the  request  of  two 
prominent  members  of  the  Republican 
Party.  Comptroller  General  Joseph 
Campbell  and  Senator  John  J.  Williams 
of  Delaware  raised  serious  questions 
c.bout  whether  the  Government's  inter- 
est had  been  protected. 

The  investigation  was  not  a  personal 
vendetta  against  George  Humphrey  or 
any  other  individual.  It  focused  on  the 
contracts,  not  on  Mr.  Humphrey,  except 
insofar  as  he  was  in  control  of  the  Han- 
na companies  during  contract  negotia- 
tions, made  all  the  final  decisions,  and 
realized  personal  profits  therefrom. 

Mr.  Humphrey  himself  insisted  on  ap- 
pearing before  the  subcommittee.  When 
he  did  so,  the  subcommittee  extended 
every  courtesy  and  did  not  seek  to  em- 
barass  him  personally.  Instead,  it  was 
he  himself  who  made  his  personal  con- 
duct and  integrity  an  issue.  It  was  he 
v,ho  first  raised  the  spectre  of  political 
m.achinations.  It  was  he  who  attacked 
the  subcommittee's  motives — all  this, 
obviously,  in  an  effort,  in  part  success- 
ful, to  divert  attention  from  the  central 
issue:  were  unconscionable  profits 
reaped  from  contracts,  the  terms  of 
which  were  adverse  to  the  national  in- 
terest? 

It  is  undisputed  that  the  Government 
assumed  all  the  risk,  exposing  itself  to  a 
liability  upwards  of  $30  million,  while 
Hanna  took  no  risk  and  was  guaranteed 
by  the  Government  against  any  financial 
loss. 

I'  is  likewise  undisputed  that  Hanna 
misrepresented  its  estimated  costs  of 
producing  ore,  and  thereby  secured  a 
higlier  price  for  the  ore  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Ii  is  fairly  obvious  that  the  extremely 
complicated  corporate  and  contract  ar- 
rangements were  demanded  by  Hanna  in 
ord'er  to  obtain  the  maximum  tax  bene- 
fits, with  a  consequent  loss  of  revenue  to 
the  Government. 

Prumphrey's  own  testimony  establishes 
that  his  family  had  a  14  percent  interest 
m  the  mine  and  smelter.  Whatever  the 
windfall  was  on  the  smelter,  and  what- 
cve:-  the  profit  was  on  the  mine,  the 
Humphrey  family  enjoyed  a  benefit  of 
14  percent  of  that  windfall  and  that 
profit. 

Ihere  remain  four  principal  areas  of 
disagreement.  The  subcommittee  audi- 
tor says  the  Hanna  Mining  Co.  netted, 
after  taxes,  over  $10  million.  Hanna, 
while  not  disputing  that  this  may  be 
what  their  income  tax  returns  show,  in- 
sists they  made  only  $7,500,000. 

Mr.  Henson  testified  that  certain  rec- 
ords subpenaed  by  the  subcommittee 
wer?  either  destroyed  or  not  produced. 
Hanna  denies  this. 

Mr.  Henson  testified  that  Hanna 
netted  a  S17  million  windfall  when  they 
acquired  the  smelter  ior  $1.7  million. 
Hanna  does  not  say  w-hat  they  think  the 
smelter  is  worth  to  them,  but  do  dis- 
agn'e  with  Mr.  Henson's  appraisal. 


Mr.  Henson  gave  detailed  testimony, 
and  many  documents  from  the  Hanna 
files  were  introduced  to  show  that  Hanna 
misrepresented  their  operating  costs, 
thereby  billing  the  Government  over  $1 
million  for  purchases  of  capital  assets 
which  Hanna  should  have  paid  for  out 
of  their  own  pocket.  Hanna  did  not 
give  any  detailed  rebuttal  of  this  evi- 
dence, but  did  make  a  general  denial 
and  insisted  the  items  were  properly  ex- 
pensed and  chargeable  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  order  to  resolve  these  conflicts  in 
testimony,  Senator  Symington  ad- 
journed the  hearings  so  that  further  in- 
vestigation could  be  made  and  addi- 
tional records  examined.  The  hearings 
will  resume  when  this  has  been  done. 
The  subcommittee  intends  to  find  out 
just  what  the  facts  are  on  these  con- 
flicting points,  and  just  who  is  telling 
the  truth. 

Let  me  say  that  this  body  and  the 
country  owe  Senator  Stuart  Symington, 
who  unhappily  is  in  the  hospital  at  this. 
time,  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  con- 
structive, able,  and  intelligent  effort  he 
is  making  to  get  to  the  kind  of  con- 
clusions that  we  ought  to  get  to  on  a 
matter  which  involves  billions  of  tax- 
payers' dollars. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand, 
the  family  of  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Humphrey,  owns  some  14 
percent  of  the  Hanna  Co.,  and  there- 
fore it  might  properly  be  charged 
with  14  percent  of  that  investment  and 
a  14-percent  profit,  both  the  profit  on 
the  operation  and  then  the  windfall 
profit  on  the  smelter,  which  has  a  value 
of  $16  million.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ENGLE.     Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  calculate  the 
figures,  prorating  investment  and  profit, 
this  family  invested  about  three-quarters 
of  a  million  dollars  and  enjoyed  a  profit 
of  about  $4  million.  I  am  not  holding 
the  Senator  to  the  accuracy  of  my  cal- 
culations. I  want  to  establish  whether 
these  facts  are  true,  that  the  Hanna  Co., 
had  provided  for  certain  very  advan- 
tageous tax  arrangements  through  de- 
pletion, so  they  would  maximize  their 
aftertax  profits.     Is  tliat  correct? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  That  is  correct.  Instead 
of  running  it  through  one  company,  they 
had  two  companies,  and  the  purpose  of 
it  was  to  funnel  the  profits  into  the 
mining  company,  where  they  could  lake 
advantage  of  the  depletion  allowance. 
The  gross  depletion  allowance  which 
they  received  on  the  ore  they  mined 
was  something  in  excess  of  S5  million. 
I  asked  the  General  Accounting  Office 
accountant  what  this  boils  down  to  when 
we  project  it  into  a  tax  saving.  The 
figure  I  got  w-as  about  $1,200  000. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  second 
place,  as  I  understand.  Mr.  Humphrey 
testified  very  emphatically,  and  he  made 
sure  that  this  was  the  situation:  namely, 
that  there  was  no  risk  whatever  to  his 
firm  or  to  himself,  and  that  at  the  same 
time  the  Government  had  about  a  $30- 
million  risk  involved,  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment assumed  the  full  liability,  which 
is  about  $30  million,  but  that  there  was 
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no   risk   to  the  Hanna   Co..  or   to  Mr, 
Humphrey.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  That  is  correct.  He 
testified  to  that  himself.  The  Govern- 
ment faced  the  risk  of  approximately 
S30  million.  I  had  the  figures  m  my 
statement,  but  just  to  give  them  roughly, 
it  was  something  like  S26'2  million  in 
the  smelter.  That  was  $22  million  plus 
interest.  Tliere  was  also  the  return  from 
investment,  of  $3.6  million. 

Then,  if  they  had  to  take  over  the 
contract,  if  the  smelter  proce.ss  did  not 
work,  they  would  have  to  pick  up  more 
than  a  million  dollars  of  liability  on  the 
power  contracts  which  had  been  entered 
into.  So  the  total  liability  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $30  million.  The  Hanna  Co. 
had  no  risk  at  all.  Hanna  would  get 
back  his  $3.6  million  in  any  case.  Even 
on  their  own  figures,  they  made  profits 
of  30  percent  on  their  cost  figures.  I 
gave  them  in  detail  here  in  the  state- 
ment, when  I  showed  the  phenomenal 
profits.  The  Senator  was  on  the  floor, 
and  he  expressed  amazement  at  the  fig- 
ures when  I  recited  them. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  a  profit  of  457 
percent  on  invested  capital. 

Mr   EI«IGLE.     Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  this  was  a  rather  sharp  business 
deal,  and  enormously  advantageous  to 
Mr.  Humphrey  as  a  businessman.  How- 
ever. I  vould  say  that  at  this  point  the 
burden  of  responsibility  should  be  on  the 
Government  officials  who  permitted  this 
kind  of  uncon.scionable  contract  to  have 
taken  pLice.  But  this  w-as  not  the  end  of 
it.  There  are  other  facts  adduced  by  the 
Senator  from  California.  That  brings 
the  Humphrey  action  into  .serious  ques- 
tion. The  Senator  points  out  that  there 
was  deliberate  misrepresentation  by 
Hanna  to  the  Government  of  the  cost  of 
producing  the  ore  by  the  Hanna  Co.  to 
the  Government.  Now  we  move  Into  a 
serious  ethical  question  involving  Mr. 
Humph:-ey.  In  view  of  the  emergency 
the  Hanna  Co.  was  able  to  and  did  in 
fact  n.ake  these  misrepresentations 
which  were  very  difficult  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  check  out.     Is  that  correct '' 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  Government  could 
not  che:k  them  out.  The  Government 
did  not  have  access  to  the  Hanna  Co. 
docume  its.  The  Hanna  Co.  submitted 
figures  x»  the  Government  with  respect 
to  the  cost  of  producing  this  ore.  figures 
which  w  ere  directly  contradicted  by  con- 
fidential documents  in  their  own  files, 
which  subsequently  came  to  light. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  second 
place,  ill  "expensing"  their  capital  equip- 
ment, tiey  acted  in  a  way  that  was  not 
authori;!;ed  by  the  contract;  and,  again, 
there  w^is  a  deliberate  misrepresentation 
and  o\(  rcharge.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  INGLE.  That  is  correct.  They 
took  ca  jital  items  that  had  been  listed 
on  the  books  a^  capital  items  and  ran 
them  through  as  expense  it^^ms  at  the 
very  tine  they  were  try-ing  to  get  the 
Govermnent  to  raise  the  price  they  w-ere 
chargin:?  for  ore. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Finally,  in  addition 
to  misrepresentation,  the  General  Ac- 
countin,?    Office    charges    that    records 


which  would  be  vital  to  check  on  this 
operation  were  destroyed. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  That  is  exactly  what 
the  General  Accounting  Office  said. 
Mr.  Hen.son  said  that  records  covering 
the  period  1952.  1953,  and  1954  were  de- 
stroyed, although  not  all  of  them.  He 
did  not  say  that  all  of  them  were  de- 
.stroyed,  but  that  records  were  destroyed 
and  notations  on  cards  were  destroyed. 
They  were  destroyed  after  the  President 
of  the  United  States  had  said  he  wanted 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  to 
look  into  this  situation.  They  were  rec- 
ords which  he  testified  were  of  vital  im- 
portance to  determine  exactly  what  took 
place. 

Mr.  Humphrey  has  denied  that.  He 
denies  that  any  records  were  destroyed. 
He  made  that  denial  under  oath,  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office  account- 
ant testified  under  oath.  We  intend  to 
find  out  the  truth  about  this  situation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  there  was  mis- 
repre.sentation  both  as  to  the  cost  of 
producing  ore  and  of  "expensing"  capital 
equipment.  There  was  an  allegation  of 
de.struction  of  records;  and  here  is  the 
tclline  tie-in,  Mr.  Humphrey  t-estified 
that  he  himself  dictated  the  terms  and 
had  the  final  authority  and  responsibil- 
ity for  making  all  decisions. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  That  is  correct  At  the 
time  when  he  testified  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  with  respect  to  the 
confirmation  of  his  nomination,  he  said 
he  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

I  agree  that  Government  officials  who 
permit  this  kind  of  contract  to  be  made 
have  a  responsibility.  But  I  think,  also, 
that  we  ought  to  keep  in  mind  that  at 
that  time  we  were  engaged  in  a  war. 
Nickel  was  desperately  needed  for  the 
construction  of  jet  aircraft  engines.  Tlie 
only  pile  of  nickel  in  the  United  States 
was  owned  by  Hanna  and  was  located  at 
Riddle,  Oreg.  The  Hanna  Co.  was  m  a 
position  to  dictate  extremely  hard  terms, 
and  it  did  dictate  hard  terms.  If  the 
testimoiiy  we  have  before  us  with  re- 
spect to  profits  is  correct — and  I  believe 
It  IS — they  made  an  extremely  hard  deal 
at  a  time  when  American  boys  were  be- 
ing shot  in  Korea.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
Haiaia  Co.  did  anything  illegal;  but  I 
also  say  it  should  rest  hard  and  heavT 
on  the  con.science  of  any  corporation 
which  would  make  this  kind  of  profit 
during  a  time  when  the  United  States 
had  youngsters  over  in  Korea,  fighting 
for  their  lives. 

This  is  the  case.  There  may  be  some- 
thing in  the  income  tax  area.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  iMr.  Symington] 
mentioned  it.  But  it  has  not  been  said 
that  what  the  Hanna  Co.  did  was 
illegal.  The  Hanna  Co.  may  have  to  pay 
more  income  taxes  on  the  basis  of  some 
of  the  disclosures,  and  they  may  owe 
the  Government  some  money  for  mis- 
representing costs;  but  I  say  it  should 
rest  heavT — it  certainly  would  on  me — 
upon  the  conscience  of  any  busincs.sman 
to  be  associated  with  this  kind  of  ar- 
rangement at  a  time  when  our  country 
w-as  at  war  and  at  a  time  when  the  ma- 
terial which  was  involved  was  vital  to  the 
lifeline  of  the  Nation  for  the  construction 
of  jet  aircraft  engines. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  this  is  a 
very  useful  contribution.  The  Senator 
from  California  has  done  a  fair,  objec- 
tive job  of  adducing  all  the  evidence  in 
an  extremely  complicated  case.  It  seems 
to  me  that  what  he  has  said  is  very  per- 
suasive. Not  only  was  the  Hanna  Co.  in 
a  position  to  provide  or  withhold  the 
only  nickel  available,  and  it  drove  a  bar- 
gain of  amazing  exploitation,  but  Hanna 
was  alone  in  a  position  to  have  the  facts 
and  therefore  to  misrepresent  the  facts, 
and  only  did  :n  fact  misrepresent  those 
facts. 

As  the  Senator  charges — and  1  think 
he  has  doc-amenied  the  case  well  brcaviM? 
the  facts  were  misrepresented — a  con- 
tract was  made  which  was  hiplily  ad- 
verse to  the  interests  of  the  country,  but 
fantastically  favorable  to  the  financial 
interests  of  a  man  who  literally  a  few 
hours  later  became  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

I  th.ank  the  Senator  from  California 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  his  contribution  to 
the  discussion. 

I  now  jaeld  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada. 

Mr  CANNON.  I.  too.  wL-^h  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  placing  this  mat- 
ter in  proper  perspective,  in  order  that 
everything  connected  with  it  may  be 
drawn  together  so  that  we  may  deter- 
mine what  the  situation  is  in  relation  to 
the  nickel  contract.  The  Senator  from 
California  has  made  a  very  ob.iective 
presentation.  It  will  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  American  public  to  have  this 
investigation  placed  in  its  proper  con- 
text. 

In  addition  to  the  items  which  the 
Senator  from  California  has  outlined, 
was  there  a  provision  in  the  contract 
for  raind  tax  amortization? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  There  was.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  read  that  into  the  Record. 

Article  xrv,  item  5,  page  14,  reads, 
in  part : 

This  contract  may  be  terminated  If  the 
Contractor  so  elects  in  writing  within  thirty 
days  •  •  •  (b)  If  the  Contractor  Is  unable 
to  "obtain  within  sixty  (601  days  from  date 
hereof  a  satisfactory  certificate  or  certifi- 
cates of  necessity  pur.suar.t  to  section  124(a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Act,  as  amended. 
for  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  Facility  subject  to  depreciation. 

This  item  is  different  from  the  deple- 
tion allowance  which  I  discussed  with 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  That  is  a 
23-percent  allowance  for  taxes  for  min- 
ing operations.  That  is  why  this  cor- 
porate setup  is  so  interesting.  If  all  the 
profits  could  be  run  through  the  minins 
companies  rather  than  the  smelter,  the 
amount  of  tax  saving  from  depletion 
they  could  get  would,  of  course,  be 
greater  if  part  of  the  profits  were  re- 
tained by  the  smelter,  since  no  depletion 
allowance  would  be  available  to  smelting 
profits.  But  this  is  a  different  situa- 
tion. This  is  a  case  of  a  fast  tax  write- 
off. I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada   wishes  to  discuss  this  subject. 

Mr.  CANNON      I  do. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
for  that  purpose. 
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Mr.  CANNON.  In  other  words,  the 
corporation  got  a  depletion  allowance 
by  way  of  tax  benefit  to  cover  the  deple- 
tion of  the  minerals  it  had. 

Mr.  ENGLE      That  is  correct. 

Mr  CANNON.  There  was  no  ri.sk  m 
relation  to  the  contract,  because  the  Gov- 
ernment assumed  all  the  risk.  The  com- 
pany made  extremely  high  profits,  as 
has  been  pointed  out;  and,  in  addition,  it 
insisted,  as  a  part  of  the  condition  of  the 
contract,  as  the  record  disclosed,  that  it 
have  an  85-percent  tax  amortization 
aureed  to  by  the  Inter iu\l  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, or  else  It  would  cancel  the  coiUract 

Mr,  ENGLE  That  Is  correct.  In 
other  word.s,  if  this  contract  could  not  be 
written  off  frt.st — and  that  meant  over  5 
years,  up  to  a.*)  percent  of  the  value — n 
could  cancel  the  contract.  That  loads 
me  to  believe  that  the  Government's  arm 
was  twisted  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  lins  a  letter  he  wishes  to  place  m 
the  RECoRt). 

Mr  CANNON  I  brouuht  up  that 
point  because  on  May  2,  1956,  while  Mr. 
Humphrey  was  Secretary  of  tlie  Treas- 
ury, he  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  Arthur 
Flemminp,  Director  of  the  Office  of  De- 
fense Mobilization,  which  I  shall  offer  for 
the  Record  after  I  have  read  a  part  of  it. 
I  read  from  the  second  paragraph: 

However,  so  f.ir  as  the  tax  amortization 
situation  IS  concerned.  I  am  absoUitely  op- 
posed to  It  and  will  oppose  It  In  every  way  I 
can.  It  is  an  unfair  and  improper  way  to 
cover  subsidies  that  should  be  paid  right  out 
in  the  open. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  pay  a  subsidy  either 
through  price  or  in  other  ways  directly  by 
you  from  your  funds  to  stimulate  nickel  pro- 
duction, that  is  a  matter  for  you  to  decide 
and  upon  wliich  I  express  no  opinion.  But 
the  tax  laws  are  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
revenue  fairly  from  all  taxpayers  and  It  is 
absolutely  unfair  and  improper  to  give  spe- 
cial tax  advantages  to  cover  up  a  subsidy. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  there  wiU  be  no 
effort  made  to  reestablish  tax  am  .trtization 
as  an  incentive 

Yours  very  truly, 

George  M    Humphrey 

If  Mr.  Humphrey,  who  said  he  dic- 
tated the  terms  of  this  agreement,  or 
that  the  terms  of  the  a^-'reement  were 
subject  to  his  approval,  insisted  on  an 
85-percent  tax  amortization  provision 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Hanna  Co.,  why,  on 
May  2,  1956.  did  he  think  that  such  a 
provision  for  other  businessmen  was  not 
good^ 

That  confirms  the  statement  I  made 
earlier.  This  company  was  trying  to 
have  lis  cake  and  eat  it  too.  Does  the 
Senator  care  to  comment  on  that'' 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Yes.  I  would;  for,  in  ad- 
dition, he  was  srantod  the  depletion  al- 
lowance. 

As  to  the  necessity  for  a  fast  amortiza- 
tion, he  said  that  if  he  did  not  eet  the 
certificate  to  do  it.  the  contract  would 
be  terminated.  So  he  got  one  for  85  per- 
cent. However,  most  of  the  companies 
which  during  the  same  period  of  time 
got  such  certificates  never  pot  one  for 
more  than  42  percent ;  that  was  the 
standard  used  at  that  time  to  encourage 
these  businesses.  It  was  limited  to  42 
percent.  But  in  came  Mr,  Humphrey, 
just  a  few  days  before  he  became  Secre- 
tary of   the  Treasury,  and  he  got  one 


for  82  percent.  He  said  if  he  did  not  get 
It.  the  contract  would  be  terminated. 

Tl-ien  he  wrote  a  letter  in  which  he 
stated  that  it  was  in  fact  unproper  and 
unfair  for  people  to  do  that. 

I  nave  said  the  loile  was  42  percent. 
Fortv-two  percent  wa£  the  average  which 
was  -'ranted  throughout  the  Nation  dur- 
ing that  period  of  time.  But  he  insisted 
on  glutting  85  percent,  and  he  got  it. 

Ml-.  CANNON  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.^ent  to  have  the  en- 
tire letter  printtxl  at  this  point  in  the 
Reciird. 

Tlure  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordiM-ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
us  follow  ,•< 

1  lU:    .SuMflAity   or   THE   THKABUiyr. 

Washington,  May  1, 19S9. 

Hr    ,'j!t  M'  II  !■':  pm  mino, 

;»  -.    ■  !■    ()".(•  0/  Defense  Mobiliaation, 

U'  ■-   '    rw.'.'n-',    DC. 

Of  \R  Aiir  Mr.  Robblns  has  Just  advised 
n\c  of  thr  mpotlng  this  morning  concerning 
the  nickel  situation,  As  you  know,  this  Is 
a  det^rminntlon  In  which  I  personally  wish 
to  til  ice  no  part,  and  I  have  turned  the  matter 
over  to  Mr  Robblns  to  act  as  In  his  Judg- 
nienv  seems  best  with  respect  to  the  desir- 
ability of  increasing  supplies  and  appropriate 
stepj  to  accomplish  it. 

However,  so  far  as  the  tax  amortization 
sitii.itlon  Is  concerned.  I  am  absolutely  op- 
posed to  it  and  will  oppose  it  In  every  way 
I  can.  It  is  an  unfair  and  Improper  way 
to  cover  subsidies  that  should  be  paid  right 
out  in  the  open. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  pay  a  subsidy  either 
tlircugh  price  or  in  other  ways  directly  by 
you  from  your  funds  to  stimulate  nickel 
production,  that  is  a  matter  for  you  to  de- 
cide and  upon  which  I  express  no  opinion. 
But  the  tax  laws  are  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing revenue  fairly  from  all  taxpayers  and 
it  i5.  absolutely  unfair  and  Improper  to  give 
special  tax  advantages  to  cover  up  a  sub- 
sidy, ; 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  there  will  be  no 
effort  made  to  reestablish  tax  amortization 
as  f  n  incentive. 

Yours  very  truly, 

George  M.  Humphrey. 

Mr,  CANNON  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield 
further? 

Mr.  ENGLE.     I  yield. 

Mr  CANNON.  It  seems  to  me  this 
siti;ation  also  raises  the  question  of  the 
propriety  of  havine  a  person  enter  the 
Go  .ernment  service  and  at  the  same  time 
retain  stock  in  a  company  or  companies 
doing  business  with  the  Government,  so 
that  he  had  an  opportunity,  let  us  say, 
to  gain  an  advantage.  I  should  like  to 
ha\-e  the  Senator  from  California  com- 
ment on  that  point,  because  I  know  that 
duiinc:  his  service  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  many,  many  officials  en- 
tering the  Government  service  have  been 
required  to  divest  themselves  of  stock 
holdings,  because  they  might  stand  to 
gain  by  reason  of  the  contracts  of  those 
companies  with  the  Government.  Would 
the  Senator  from  California  care  to 
comment  on  the  propriety  of  that, 
in.'^ofar  as  this  subject  is  concerned? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  certainly  would.  Mr. 
McNamara,  the  present  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, was  before  us.  He  gave  up  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of 
stock,  in  order  to  take  that  position.  The 
same  was  true  of  his  predecessor,  under 
the  Republican  administration. 


Mr.  Humphrey  says  he  was  not  asked 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to  give 
up  his  stock,  and  says  the  law  does  not 
require  that  he  do  it.  But  he  sat  as  a 
member  of  the  Defense  Mobilization 
Board,  as  an  ex  officio  member,  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  The  Defense  Mo- 
bilization Board  had  direct  interest  and 
influence  in  the  operations  under  these 
various  contracts. 

Incidentally,  the  contract  we  are  now 
discussing  was  amended  from  time  to 
time  while  Mr,  Humphrey  was  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury, 

Whatever  may  be  the  law  with  refer- 
ence to  Uie  Seeit'tary  of  t!n>  Trea.sury — 
and  the  other  diiy  Ml  llumphrty  poiiut-d 
out  that  the  law  with  rrieifiui'  tu  ihc 
Secretary  of  tlir  Trea.suiy  i.s  Miinrwlmt 
dllTerent  from  the  law  with  rrfii-eiu  c  \o 

othera — it  seems  lo  tur  that  wiun  lie  lui.s 
stockholdings  which  are  innuenccd  di- 
rectly by  operations  in  the  area  in  which 
he  has  a  responsibility  to  act  .such  as 
as  a  member  of  the  Defense  Mubili/aiion 
Board — it  was  his  it  spoi^.sibility  either 
to  get  rid  of  the  stocks  or  to  get  otl  the 
Board. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  agree  entirely  with 
the  Senator  from  California.  I  think  it 
entirely  improper  for  a  person  to  serve 
in  a  governmental  capacity  in  which 
there  might  be  a  conflict  of  interest,  in 
circumstances  in  which  he  might  stand 
to  gain  by  reason  of  his  stock  interest  in 
a  company  doing  business  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Madam  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  has  made.  He  has  been  a  most 
valuable  and  most  diligent  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
transcript  of  the  hearings,  for  his  name 
appears  very  often  in  them.  I  refer  to 
the  hearings  of  the  Stockpiling  Subcom- 
mittee and  its  activities  in  regard  to  the 
matter  I  have  di.scus.sed  this  afternoon. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Madam  President,  I 
regret  very  much  that  tins  question  has 
come  before  the  Senate  today,  when  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  .Symington! 
is  in  tlie  hospital,  because  he  is  a  central 
figure  in  connection  with  the  Stockpile 
Subcommittee's  investigation. 

It  was  suggested  to  me,  following  the 
"blowup"  of  last  Friday  in  the  commit- 
tee, that  because  the  rights  of  citizens 
had  definitely  been  impinged  upon  and 
because  the  rights  of  Senators  had  like- 
wise been  denied,  I  should  go  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  register  a  protest.  I 
declined  to  do  so,  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
Symington]  could  not  be  present.  So  I 
did  not  do  it;  and  I  am  very  sorry  that 
Senators  on  his  side  of  the  aisle  have 
brought  up  this  question  at  a  time  when 
he  is  not  present. 

However,  since  they  have  brought  it 
up.  I  cannot,  in  fairness  to  the  entire 
situation,  refrain  from  making  some 
comments  about  it.  However,  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate  very  long. 

Madam  President,  this  case  is  being 
prejudged.  The  committee  has  heard 
only  one  side  of  it.  The  committee  has 
not  heard  anything  from  the  policymak- 
ing officials  of  the  administration  who 
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were  in  charge  of  this  branch  of  the 
Government  when  these  contracts  were 
made.  '1  refer  not  only  to  the  nickel 
contract  but  also  to  the  chrome  contract 
and  to  oiher  contracts  which  have  come 
under  S(^rutiny  in  the  committee.  No 
policymr.king  officials  of  the  administra- 
tion ha\c  been  called  as  witne.'=;scs  to  ex- 
plain wt  y  the  contracts  were  considered 
to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr,  Howard  "^t'ouni',  the  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator, was  recently  quoted  in  the 
newspapers  as  saying  that  It  was  a  good 
conlniet  iiiul  he  spoke  very  fnvorubly  of 
the  Hannu  Co  for  iicocptini;  it,  and  he 
spoke  in  the  liluhiNt  tcirns  ot  Mr  Hum- 
l>!uey  lUit  Mr  How.ud  Younw  hu.s  not 
been  called  beloie  oui  cuinnmtei-  Yet 
we  luive  been  in  se,s,sU)n  since  March  1,  I 
l)eheve  H  i>rrlnd  of  b\'  month.s  Cer- 
tainly Mr  Young  has  not  been  iin  in- 
valid du  nni  all  ihiil  time  I  i.\o  not  w  isli 
to  mak(  a  request  which,  if  complied 
with,  would  imperil  his  health;  but  I 
liave  repeatedly  asked  why  neither  Mr 
Young  ror  Mr  Lar.son,  then  the  Deputy 
Administrator  of  CiSA,  has  been  called 
before  the  committee.  I  have  demanded 
that  they  come  there 

It  wa.s  merely  stated  that  it  was  not 
thought  that  Mr.  Young  knows  enough 
about  th.e  matter  to  be  able  to  contribute 
to  the  committee  s  deliberations 

I  seems  to  me  very  strange  that  the 
man  who  was  in  charge  and  had  the 
chief  ri\sponsibility  should  be  writing 
contrac  s  m  the  name  of  the  U  S  Gov- 
ernmcn.— contracts  which  now  are  se- 
verely challenged  by  our  friends  on  the 
other  5ide  of  the  aisle — without  his 
knowinj;  at  least  what  the  policy  was. 

But  despite  the  fact  that  I  am  told  he 
has  bee.i  around  town,  within  the  coun- 
try, anc  even  witliin  the  District,  no  op- 
portunity has  been  given  for  him  to  ap- 
pear, and  no  opportunity  has  been  given 
Membeis  of  the  Senate  to  hear  what  he 
has  to  say  about  these  contracts. 

Mr,  CANNON  Madam  President. 
will  the  Senat<:)r  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH  If  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  wishes  to  have  me  yield  on  this 
point,  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  whether 
he  wishes  the  Record  to  show  that  the 
hearings  on  the  nickel  contract  have 
been  ir,  progress  for  several  months,  as 
he  indicated,  or  whether  he  wishes  to 
correct  the  Record,  so  as  to  have  it  show 
clearly  that  the  hearings  on  the  nickel 
contract  have  been  m  progress  only  a 
short  t.me? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  referred  t-o  the  nickel 
contra(  t  and  to  other  contracts.  In  my 
remarks  a  moment  ago  I  referred  to  the 
nickel  contract  and  to  the  chrome  con- 
tract and  to  other  contracts  which  have 
been  under  sci-utiny  by  the  committee. 
The  nickel  contract  is  one. 

Mad.im  President,  this  case  is  being 
prejudjed.  because  on  Thursday  after- 
noon, following  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Humphrey  before  our  committee,  he  was 
then  prepared  to  put  competent  expert 
witnes.ses  on  the  stand  so  that  they 
might  answer  some  of  the  specific 
charges  that  have  been  made  against 
the   Hanna   Co.   respecting   these   con- 


tracts. I  remember  two  specifically. 
One  was  that  the  records  had  been  de- 
stroyed; and  the  second  was  that  items 
had  been  expensed  instead  of  charged  to 
capital  accounts,  and  so  forth 

He  had  expert  witnes.ses  on  hand  to 
explain,  on  behalf  of  the  Hanna  Co  ex- 
actly what  took  place. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, in  his  closing  remarks,  said 
Hanna  did  not  give  any  detailed  re- 
buttal of  this  evidence,  but  did  make  a 
general  denial,  and  said  the  items  were 
properly  e\penst>ri  and  chniged  to  cniu- 
la!  accounts 

Hiiniux  wa.s  reudv  to  i".\e  di!a;lrd  u;;- 
sweis,  but  iicvt  !  had  a  chunee  to  do  ll. 
The  iHiD.n  s  were  abruptly  evit  olT  on 
Tliutsday  e\ininK  Ml  ShlfT,  head  of 
the  records  company,  who  for  many 
yi  ai.s  lind  been  employed  by  Huntui  luul 
sMiui'  3;>9  o'lier  companies  m  this  mun- 
1  ry  to  ,'-upci\l^e  tlielr  record,^,  ',o  iri; 
Ihim  how  to  klip  their  records,  to  till 
tlum  what  lecoids  to  ket^p  and  for  liow 
loll:',  and  which  ncords  could  be  de- 
stroyi'd  with  impunity  and  propriety. 
was  ready  to  uive  his  testimony.  It  wovild 
not  ha\e  taken  very  Ions,  But  he  was 
cut  of!  on  Th.ursday  evening,  at  the  close 
of  a  day  on  which,  it  seemed  to  me.  aiid 
I  think  to  most  impartial  observers,  the 
company  had  acquitted  itself  very  well. 
It  had  not  sought  to  conceal  anythin;^, 
Mr.  Humphrey  had  been  outspoken  and 
frank  in  response  to  all  questions  of  the 
committee,  and  I  think  gave  every  evi- 
dence of  trying  to  cooperate  with  the 
committee  and  give  a  full  explanation  of 
everything  that  was  under  question. 

So  I  say  the  case  is  being  prejudged. 
The  accountants.  Ernst  k  Ernst,  were 
present.  Who  are  Ernst  &  Ernst?  They 
are  certified  pubhc  accountants.  They 
are  well  known  throughout  the  profes- 
sion, m  American  industry,  in  the  finan- 
cial industry,  financing,  and  by  anybody 
else  who  uses  public  accountants.  It  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  firms  in  the  Na- 
tion. They  were  ready  to  go  on  the 
stand  to  explain  why  certain  items  were 
exp>ensed  instead  of  charged  to  capital 
accounts.  But  they  were  not  given  an 
opportunity  to  do  it. 

My  feeling  is  that  there  are  those  who 
are  attempting  to  prejudge  this  case, 
and  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  bringing 
this  matter  to  the  Senate  floor  and  put- 
ting these  long  excerpts  into  the  Record 
IS  an  attempt  to  influence  public  opinion 
against  these  witnesses,  and.  indeed,  to 
pre.iudge  the  case,  as  I  said  before 

Mr  ENGLE,  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question'^ 

Mr  BUSH.     I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  we  have  a  right  to  put  the  picture 
in  correct  perspective  when  Mr.  Humph- 
rey makes  a  statement  that  the  hearings 
were  politically  motivated,  that  we  did 
not  dare  attack  President  Eisenhower, 
and  therefore  we  were  attacking  him  and 
that  this  was  a  stab  in  the  back':'  That 
is  the  posture  in  which  the  case  was  left. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Did  Mr.  Humphrey  make 
those  statements  before  the  committee? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  He  made  them,  as  I  un- 
derstand, to  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor, and  they  were  referred  to  by  the 
Senator  from  Mi.s.souri  [Mr  Symington] 


in  the  statement  that  he  made  before 
the  committer  on  the  last  morning,  and 
the  Senato'-  from  Missouri  asked  him  if 
he  made  tiiose  statements,  and  he  said 
he  did  make  them. 

Mr,  BUSH  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ENGLE.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington  1  was  sched- 
uled to  go  into  the  hospital  the  next 
morning.  He  is  in  the  hospital  now.  It 
seems  to  me,  in  the  light  of  the  fact  th:.'. 
the  hearings  had  blow  n  up  on  that  bu~  ., 
that  some  Senator  oui;ht  to  rise  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  bring  Uie  Record 
up  to  date  We  will  bo  oi^  with  the 
hei  r,ng>  Thi  •  r  .s  no  que.stioi^  about 
ll;i;t  'Ihut  l.a.s  b«'en  proini.sed  The 
{Si  i.i.'.  ;  fMitu  Mi,s.soun  Ml'  .^YMlNOTONl 
made   a   statement   to   tliat   efTect 

M;  lU'SH  Ha.s  it  been  ind:ra!«  d  '  > 
th'  Srnatoi  wlieii  tlie  heni.iu'.";  w,;;  be 
r(  s,imi  d'' 

Mv  FNOLF  It  Im,--  not  brei^.  mdctt  d 
t(!  !■,!  Ser.a'or  from  California  wlvr.  \]:o 
}!(a:.r,^;s  w.i;  be  resumed,  but  I  a-ssume  it 
will  drpind  upon  the  recovery  of  our 
cl^iUiiman 

Mr  BUSH  Does  the  Senator  assume 
that  they  will  be  resumed  immediately 
after  the  recovery  of  the  chairman? 

Mr.  ENGLE  I  a.ssume  they  would  be 
re.'-umed  as  soon  as  our  cliairman  was 
physically  able  to  go  forward  with  the 
hearings.  I  am  sure  that  is  what  he  has 
in  mmd.  after  some  investigation,  I  pre- 
sume, with  respect  to  .some  of  the  dis- 
puted items  which  were  mentioned  in  the 
final  statement  he  issued. 

Mr.  BUSH.     I  loin  the  Senator  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  be  resumed  as  soon 
as  the  chairman  has  recovered.    My  as- 
sumption is  that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri is  likely  to  be  laid  up  for  2  weeks. 
Mr.  ENGT^.     A  little  more  than  that. 
Will  the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  BUSH.     I  yield. 
Mr.  ENGLE.     The  statement  I  made 
today  was  with  the  knowledge  and  ap- 
probation of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
'Mr      Symington],     chairman     of    our 
committee.     I  think  the  Record  should 
indicate  that. 

Mr.  BEALL  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr  BUSH.  I  yield 
Mr  BEALL  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
Record  shows  that  the  current  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  in  1957,  when 
he  was  a  Senator  from  Texas  :i;vesti- 
gated  the  nickel  hearines.  and  ti.e  Hanna 
Co.  in  particular;  and  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  at  that  time  the  Hanna  Co.  was 
ccmmended  for  the  work  it  was  doing? 
Was  there  anything  yi  the  hearings 
critical  of  the  Hanna  Co.? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  do  not  recall  that  there 
was.  I  do  recall  that  Senator  Johnson 
was  involved  in  the  case,  along  the  lines 
the  Senator  from  Marj'land  has  sug- 
gested. 

Mr.  BEALL  He  was  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr  BUSH.  I  am  very  glad  the  Sena- 
tor has  brought  that  point  out. 

Madam  President.  I  go  back  to  my 
point  about  the  prejudging  of  the  hear- 
ings. I  wish  to  emphasize  again  tliat  in 
denying  the  Hanna  Co.  the  rii:ht  to 
complete  its  case  on  FViday,  a  great  in- 
jury was  done  to  it.    I  feel  that  this  is 
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an  instance  in  which  the  Senate  com- 
mittee has  violated  the  rights  of  wit- 
nesses. No  matter  what  provocation 
there  may  be  by  virtue  of  statements 
that  have  been  made  away  from  the 
committee  room,  or  what  someone  may 
have  said  in  a  statement  made  in  anger, 
perhaps,  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  wit- 
nesses before  a  committee  should  not 
take  place. 

A  few  years  ago,  in  1955,  I  submitted 
a  resolution  for  revision  of  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  which  would  provide  for  fair- 
ness and  justice  in  the  preservation  of 
rights  of  witnesses  before  committees. 
I  resubmitted  it  on  two  or  three  occa- 
sions, but,  unfortunately,  it  rests  in  the 
Rules  Committee. 

As  a  result  of  the  submission  of  that 
resolution  at  that  time,  and  other  mat- 
ters which  took  place  about  that  time, 
Senate  committees  have  been  rather 
more  respectful  of  the  rights  of  wit- 
nesses. I  have  heard  very  few  com- 
plaints, until  last  Pi'iday.  when  we  had 
the  unfortunate  termination  of  the  hear- 
ings in  the  atmosphere  that  we  viewed. 

I  also  think  the  rights  of  Senators 
were  abused.  I  remind  my  colleagues 
on  the  committee — the  Senator  from 
California  iMr.  EngleI  was  not  there  at 
the  time,  I  believe — that  I  insisted  that 
the  committee  should  not  adjourn  with- 
out a  vote.  It  seemed  to  me  we  should 
have  had  a  right  of  a  vote  on  adjourn- 
ment. I  was  denied  a  vote  by  the  chair- 
man. 

I  want  to  read  into  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  quotation  from  the  rulemaking 
provisions  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  under  the  title  "Com- 
mittee Procedure,"  pai"agi-aph  44.2  under 
that  title,  section  133 'b'  : 

Each  such  committee  shall  keep  a  complete 
record  of  all  committee  action.  Such  record 
shall  Include  a  record  of  the  votes  on  ary 
question  on  which  a  record  vote  Is  de- 
manded. 

I  demanded  a  vote,  and  we  were  not 
given  It. 

I  think  my  point  of  not  prejudging  the 
case  is  also  sustained  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
Thoueh  he  is  not  present  in  the  Cham- 
ber, the  record  of  that  morning  shows 
he  made  a  statement  before  adjourn- 
ment— and  I  quote  the  remark  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr 
Thurmond  J : 

I  Just  want  to  make  tills  statement.  As  ,v 
member  of  this  investigating  committee.  I 
nm  i\j\.  here  Uj  defend  Mr.  Humphrey  and 
I  an',  not  here  to  prosecute  Mr.  Humphrey 
I  want  all  the  facts  to  come  out.  It  appears 
to  me  that  maybe  some  conclusions  are  be- 
ing drawn  here  prematurely 

T  fully  agree  with  that. 

Madam  President,  I  a.'^k  unanimous 
consent  that  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  the  report  of  proceedings 
of  the  hearings  held  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  National  Stockpile 
and  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  Friday 
morning,  mav  be  printed  in  the  Record 
m  full. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
o'oiection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut?  The  Chair  hears 
rone,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


(See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  BUSH.  Madam  President,  I  shall 
h£.ve  to  confess  with  regret  that  I  have 
said  publicly  that  I  think  tins  business 
h?.s  been  somewhat  of  a  political  exer- 
cise, and  I  liave  given  some  of  the  rea- 
sons why  I  think  it  has  been  that  way, 
including  my  remarks  this  afternoon. 

There  have  been  a  jgood  many  com- 
ments in  the  press  on  tins  situation  since 
the  "blowup"  of  la^t  Friday.  I  have  be- 
fore me  an  editorial  from  tiie  New  York 
Post  of  Monday,  August  20.  I  read  in 
part  from  tliat  editorial: 

The  subcommittee,  controlled  by  Demo- 
cr.\ts,  was  clearly  out  to  get  Humphrey — to 
try  to  nail  him  with  a  charge  of  profiteering 
walle  he  was  in  the  Cabinet. 

But  in  5  hours  of  testimony  they  never 
tcuched  him  with  a  glove,  as  even  Syming- 
ton was  willing  to  acknowledge. 

And  this  got  to  be  so  frustrating — or  per- 
h  ips  embarrassing,  depeiidlng  on  your  po- 
ll :ical  •,  ;ew — that  the  Democrats  had  to  find 
a  w.iy  of  flghtiug  back. 

Symington  said  privately,  "I  felt  I  had  to 
d  )  something  dramatic." 

He  did— in  dismi.sslng  Humphrey  and  tem- 
porarily c.illing  off  the  hearings,  accusing 
Humphrey  of  impugning  the  "motives  of  the 
S'jn.ite"  by  suggestiiig  the  hearings  were  po- 
litically inspired. 

Madam  President,  I  do  not  wish  to 
take  this  language  out" of  context,  so  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  entire 
editorial  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut?  The  Chair  hears 
rone,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  2.> 

Mr  BEALL.  Madam  President,  will 
tne  Senator  yield? 

Mr  BUSH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
f:-om  Maryland 

Mr  BEALL.  I  should  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  another  editorial  from  the 
Clevelaixi  Plain  Dealer,  dated  Saturday, 
Ausiust  18.  1962,  and  entitled  "Symington 
f;1ows  His  Top": 

The  basic  issue  In  the  controversy  over 
tiie  Nf  K  Hanna  Co.'s  contract  to  supply  the 
Ctovernment  with  nickel  seems  to  be  one  of 
v'hether  the  company's  profit  was  reasonable 
or  exorbitant. 

Tlie  background  Is  that  In  1948  Hanna 
acquired  tiie  oniv  known  source  in  the  United 
StaUs  of  nickel-producing  ore  and  began 
e;. -aging  at  that  time  In  research  and  ex- 
periments on  production.  Along  came  the 
Korean  war  and  the  "Government  asked 
Kanna  to  embark  on  a  crash  program  of  pro- 
duction. Hanna  would  have  preferred  to 
build  a  pilot  plant  flrst.  In  view  of  the  risk 
Involved.  But  the  Government  was  In  a 
hurry,  and  so  a  contract  was  negotiated 
which  In  effect  guaranteed  Hanna  against 
any  loss. 

It  Is  well  to  bear  In  mind  that  negotia- 
tions for  this  contract  began  during  the 
Triiman  administration,  before  the  1952  elec- 
t  on  and  long  before  George  M,  Humphrey, 
at  that  time  head  of  the  M.  A.  Hanna  Ck)., 
had  any  thought  of  becoming  Secretary  of 
t.".e  Treasury  under  President  Eisenhower. 
No  political  influence  could  have  been  in- 
volved and  besides,  as  Humphrey  told  the 
Senate  committee  Investigating  the  nickel 
deal,  he  did  not  have  any  Influence  with  the 
Truman  administration. 

I  think  that  was  generally  understood. 

F^_irtherm  re  the  contract  was  signed  while 
Mr.  Trim.m   was  still  President  and  before 


Humphrey  became  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Therefore  it  Is  clear  that  whatever  profit 
Hanna  made  from  the  contract,  whether  It 
was  rea.'^onable  or  not.  would  have  accrued 
to  the  comfmny  If  Humphrey  had  not  been 
a  part  of  the  Elsenhower  administration. 

However,  the  way  the  Senate  committee 
headed  by  Stuart  Symingtcjn.  has  conducted 
the  Investigation  would  Indicate  that  po- 
litical motives  are  Involved.  It  takes  two 
parties  to  make  a  contract,  and  if  tliere  was 
anything  wrong  with  this  particular  con-  , 
tract,  the  Oovcri.nient  will  have  to  share 
part  of  the  blame.  But  so  far,  the  Senate 
committee  has  confined  its  activities  to  In- 
vestigating the  Hanna  Co.,  not  the  Govern- 
ment. There  Is  certainly  ground  for  sus- 
picion that  the  committee  would  not  be  hy> 
much  Interested  In  the  aff.iirs  of  tlie  H.uin.i 
Co.  If  Humphrey  had  not  been  a  member 
of  the  Elsenhower  Cabinet, 

Humphrey  voiced  this  suspicion  when  he 
told  a  Christian  Science  M'inltor  reporter 
that  "they  don't  dare  attack  Ike  directly, 
so  they  are  attacking  me  Thl.-^  is  a  stab  In 
the  back  " 

It  was  this  remark  which  cau.-^ed  Scn.itor 
Symington  to  blow  lus  top,  charge  Hum- 
phrey with  Impugning  the  dignity  and  pur- 
pose of  the  committee,  and  to  summarily 
adjourn  yesterday's  hearing. 

Sometimes  the  truth  hurts. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Mai'yland.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
the  Senator  would  like  to  have  the  entii'e 
editorial  printed? 

Mr,  BEALL.  Yes,  I  luive  read  tho 
entire  editorial. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BUSH.  May  I  say  one  more  thing? 
Then  I  shall  be  glad  to  indulge  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  This  is  relative  to  the 
statement  made  by  my  friend. 

Mr.  BUSH.    I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  .-^hould  like  to  ask  what 
either  of  my  good  friends  tliink  we  ought 
to  have  done  with  the  report  filed  by 
Mr.  Campbell,  the  Comptroller  General. 
which  denounced  this  contract,  which 
was  placed  in  the  Record  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Willi \msL  In  the 
report  he  specifically  called  our  atten- 
tion to  the  contract  and  asked  us  to  do 
something  about  it.  Were  we  supposed 
to  drop  it  and  to  walk  off'  Mr.  Campbell 
was  appointed  by  President  Eisenhower. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Madam  Pi'esident,  I  am 
trying  to  say  this  afternoon  what  I  think 
the  committee  should  have  done.  The 
committee  should  have  conduct.ed  itself 
with  orderly  procedure  and  should  have 
given  the  witnesses,  called  to  this  city 
after  long  preparation  and  with  some 
castigation.  an  opportunity  to  defend 
themselves  and  to  explain  the  situation 
in  the  greatest  of  detail.  This  was  denied 
to  them.  That  is  the  procedure  to  which 
I  object. 

Madam  President,  there  is  one  more 
editorial  I  should  like  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  which  bears  directly  on 
this  situation.  It  was  published  in  the 
Sunday  Star  of  Washington  on  Sunday. 
August  19.    The  principal  sentence  is: 

We  do  not  believe  any  falrminded  person, 
on  the  basis  of  testimony  so  far  presented. 
and  the  questions  still  to  be  answered,  could 
possibly  arrive  at  any  firm  conclusion  regard- 
ing the  propriety  of  Mr.  Humphrey's  or  the 
Hanna  Co.'s  activities  In  the  matter. 
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Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  editorial  also  may  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objccticin  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

<S?e  exhibit  3  i 

Mr  BUSH.  Madam  President,  that  is 
the  nuo  of  the  situation.  Falrminded 
people  should  not  prejudge  a  case.  The 
witnesses  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  niak^  their  case,  to  explain  their  .side 
of  the  charges  which  have  b(»en  made 

Again  I  wish  to  state  my  agreement 
with  tl:e  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
IMr.  Thurmond!  that  what  we  want  is 
the  fac:s.  We  want  to  get  them  all.  We 
want  to  give  witnes.ses  fair  and  just 
treatment,  which  I  very  much  regret  to 
say  I  do  not  think  the  witnesses  in  the 
Hanna  case  have  been  accorded. 

ExHiBrr  1 
Nickel    Stockpu.ing    Contracts    With    the 

M    A.  Hanna  Co..  Cleveland.    The  Hanna 

Smeliinc  &  Refining  Co,,  and  the  Hanna 

Mini>:g  Co. 

(Hearln?  held  before  Subcomnuttee  on  the 
Natlo  lal  Stockpile  and  Naval  Petroleum 
Reser,'es  of  the  Committee  i^n  Armed  Serv- 
ices. l''rlday,  August  17,  1962) 

U  S  Senate,  SuBcoM.MirrEE  on  the 
National  Stocktiie  and  Naval 
Petrolei-m      RnsERvrs     or     the 

CoMMrrTEE    tiN     .^RMED    SERVICES. 

Wa.s/itripJon,  D  C  ,  AuguH  17.  1962. 
The  fubcommittce  (coniposed  of  Senators 
Stmincton,  Thi-rmond,  Enc.le,  Cannon, 
Bush,  and  Beall)  met.  pvirsuant  to  recess 
and  subseqvient  postponement,  m  room  235, 
Old  Set  ate  Office  Building,  at  10  o'clock  am  . 
Senatoi  Sti- art  .Symington  ( chairman  of  the 
Bubcorr.mit.ee I   presldiiig 

Present  Senators  .Symington,  Thvrmond 
Cannon,  Btsh,  and  Beai  l 

Also  present:  George  M.  Humphrey,  hon- 
orary caairman,  M.  A  Hanna  Co.;  chairman. 
expcutU'e  committee  of  the  National  St«'el 
Corp 

Richmond  C.  Coburn  chief  cr>\insel  to  the 
subcorr.mlttee:  T.  J  May  .issistain  counsel, 
J  H.  Zlnimer.  assistant  counsel;  Edward  O 
McCue  III,  assistant  counsel;  and  James 
Gehrig,  special  assistant  to  Senator  Svining- 
ton. 

Senator  Symington.  This  hearing  will 
come  to  order. 

I  have  a  statement  that  I  wu\ild  like  to 
read.  I  also  have  with  me  a  copy  of  the 
Chrlstlm  Science  Monitor,  Thursday,  August 
16,  1962. 

As  mentioned,  for  years,  provided  we  could 
get  details  of  the  stockpile  declassified,  this 
subcorrmlttee  has  wanted   to  hold  hearings. 

Last  April  30  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasui-y  Humphrey  made  the  following 
statements  to  a  Scnpps-Howard  newspaper- 
man: 

"ThL'i  Is  beginning  to  look  like  a  personal 
vendet'^  against  me. 

"First  they  had  this  nickel  thing — and 
dropped  that.  I  can't  Imagine  why  they 
would  be  so  concerned  with  me.  Unless  its 
that  I  stand  as  a  symbol  for  sound  money 
and  a  balanced  budget — items  that  don't 
seem  to  be  on  those  fellows'  agenda." 

After  thinking  it  over  and  dlfcussing  It 
with  some  of  the  members  of  this  subcom- 
mittee  we  decided  to  let  pass  that  attack. 

Yest'rday,  however.  Secretary  Humphrey 
delivered  himself  of  the  following  statement 
to  a  Christian  Science  Monitor  newspaper- 
man: 

'They  don't  dare  attack  Ike  direct  so  they 
are  attacking  me.  This  is  a  stab  in  the 
back." 


In  other  words,  since  these  hearings 
started.  Mr.  Humphrey  not  only  disagrees 
with  the  l:gures  as  to  his  own  and  his  com- 
pany's profits  on  these  contracts,  but  now 
impvigns  the  motives  of  the  Senate  and  this 
subcommittee. 

Yesterday  xhe  subcoiiimittee  listened  to  a 
long  statement  from  Mr.  Humphrey — and 
then  allowed  him  to  make  many  speeches  In 
reply  to  questions,  many  of  which  questions 
he  did  not  answer. 

T^iere  are  some  discrepancies  m  his  testl- 
motiy,  however,  and  the  subcfimmlttee  in- 
tends to  obtain  written  clarificiaion  from 
him  on  such  matters  as  the  following 

When  Mr  Humphrey  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  at  the  time  of 
his  confirmation  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, he  .stated  at  that  time  with  respect  to 
these  nickel  contracts: 

"I  have  no  connection  wltli  It  whatever." 
Ye.-jterday,    however.    Mr.    Humphrey    em- 
phitsi7,ed  that  he  made  the  final  decision  on 
the  detiiils  of  these  contracts 

When  questioned  about  the  statement  that 
he  would  have  had  a  better  deal  by  putting 
some  $25  million  in  this  mine  anci  smelter, 
himself  and  his  company,  instead  of  having 
a  free  ride  from  the  Government  by  using  a 
pilot  plant-  My  Humphrey,  replied— and  in 
his  reply  he  clearly  reflects  his  oplnmn  of 
Government  -  '  We  were  In  the  mining  b\isi- 
ness  and  made  a  success  of  It,  and  GSA,  or 
whate\er  the  number  is,  didn't  know  any- 
thing at)out  it" 

I  have  been  In  the  mining  business,  and  I 
have  been  the  pre;ldent  rf  a  mining  com- 
pany, and  I  challenge  Mr  Humphrey  or  any- 
body else  to  show  hcjw,  using  a  pilot  plant, 
he  could  ha\e  made  a  better  deal  than  the 
one  he  made  with  the  Government. 

.^t  another  point  Mr  Hvimphrey  disputed 
the  protit  figures  presented,  and  Inasmuch 
its  they  were  taken  from  the  income  tax  files 
of  the  Hanna  Co  ,  I  am  requesting  counsel 
to  pursue  this  matter  Either  the  Hanna  In- 
come tax  returns  are  wrong,  or  Mr  Hum- 
phrey is  wrong. 

There  are  witne.sses  wlio  can  show  why 
they  believe  this  figure  of  «15  million  profit, 
filed  by  Hanna,  is  actually  far  too  low.  and 
why  they  believe  it  is  fair,  based  on  sound 
accounting  principles,  to  consider  that  the 
profits  and  windfalls  In  the  contracts  total 
at  ,eafet  $34  million,  on  a  total  production 
cost  of  111.199,000, 

Mr.  Humphrey  stated  that  the  smelter 
company  operated  at  cost,  as  It  was  supposed 
to  dj  under  the  contract.  We  dispute  that, 
and  inasmuch  as  s<.>  niany  items — tractors, 
conveyor  belts.  typewrit.ers.  and  .so  forth,  were 
expensed  out  In  1  year  that  clearly  should 
have  been  capitalized,  and  inasmuch  as.  In 
the  opinion  of  counsel  and  the  chairman 
of  this  committee,  this  was  done  for  obvious 
reasons,  we  believe  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  a  clear  case  against  the  Hanna 
Co.,  not  only  against  their  income  tax  re- 
turns, but  also  to  recover  at  le.ast  $1  million 
because  nf  faulty  and  improper  charges  that 
vUoated  the  contract. 

The  certified  public  accountimt  who 
headed  the  team  that  audited  these  books 
In  the  Hanna  Co.  for  a  period  of  over  5 
months  states  that.  In  his  opinion,  and  after 
many  months  of  analyses,  certain  records 
of  the  Hanna  Co  were  deliberately  destroyed. 
Tliat  testimony  Is  all  on  the  books. 
The  witness  the  Hanna  Co  requested  be 
put  on  the  stand  yesterday  knew  little  or 
nothing  of  the  details,  simply  made  a  sales 
talk  about  the  importance  of  keeping  good 
records,  with  which  we  agree 

This  matter  we  also  intend  to  pursue 
further. 

Tlie  f.icts  in  this  case  at  this  point  are 
clear. 

For  nearly  a  year,  people  at  the  working 
level  In  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization 
and  the  General  Services  Administration 
were  objecting  to  the  details  of  these  Hanna 


contracts;  but.  as  has  beer:  testified  to  many 
times  under  oath,  the  Hanna  people  con- 
sistently took  the  position,  take  these  terms 
or  there  Is  no  deal."  regardless  of  how  badly 
the  military  service  needed  nickel  at  that 
time. 

At  some  time  between  when  It  was  an- 
nounced that  Mr  Hum.phrey  would  be  the 
next  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  however — 
that  Is,  sometime  between  the  middle  of 
November  and  the  middle  of  January — the 
word  went  out  from  somewhere  above  the 
working  level  people;  'Make  this  deal  as 
the  Hanna  people  want  it  " 

And  this  committee  Intends  to  find  out 
where  that  word  came  from 

Thereupon,  a  deal  was  made  In  which 
Hanna  obtained  every  single  point  they  de- 
manded from  the  beginning. 

This  Included  the  fantastic  corporate  setup 
where  the  Hanna  Mining  Co.  sold  ore  to  the 
Government,  the  Government  sold  the  ore 
bRck  to  the  smelting  company  2  miles  away, 
the  smelting  company  sold  tlie  ferronlckel 
back  to  the  Government  and  the  M  A  Hanna 
Co.  took  a  high  management  fee  despite  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  officers  were  ofBccrs  In 
all  three  companies. 

Mr.  Humphrey's  answers  to  questioning 
by  counsel  on  this  part  of  the  contracts  were 
e!-peclally  unconvincing. 

Let  us  remember  that  this  contract  was 
signed.  In  this  way,  at  a  time  when  the 
United  States  had  been  In  a  shooting  war 
for  over  2  5  years   and  was  still  In  It. 

There  are  other  matters  we  Intend  to  pur- 
sue, especially  Inasmuch  as  yesterday  Mr. 
Humphrey  disputed  most  of  the  facts  \nd 
figures  obtained  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  team  after  a  6-month  audit. 

Now,  let's  lock  at  what  we  already  know 
about  this  situation. 

The  theory  of  capitalism  Is  risk  capital. 
But  on  this  deal  the  Hanna  Interests  took 
absolutely  no  risk  of  any  kind  whatever. 

Despite  that  fact,  they  admit,  on  their 
own  Income  tax  returns  they  made  over  $15 
million  In  profit,  on  costs  of  111,200.000. 

But  the  General  Accounting  Office  repre- 
sentatives state— and  they  are  supposed  to 
do  for  the  Senate  what  they  are  instructed 
and  requested,  and  they  are  the  watchdog  of 
tlie  Congress,  and  they  state — after  many 
montlis  of  audit,  that  actually  they  made 
profits  and  windfalls,  the  Hanna  people,  of 
$34  million  on  these  costs  of  $11,200,000. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Humphrey  and  the  Hanna 
people  are  now  sitting  pretty.  They  have 
their  nickel  mine,  with  most  of  their  ore 
remaining.  They  have  their  smelter,  all  built 
and  paid  for  by  the  Government.  They  have 
developed  their  nickel  market  with  the  In- 
dustry they  know  so  well.  And  they  are 
row  a  member  of  the  small  group  of  com- 
panies that  produce  nickel  and  control  the 
world  nickel  price. 

Again,  we  deeply  regret  Mr  Humphrey's 
statement,  which  Is  now  published  In  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  this  morning, 
which  I  have  In  my  hand  and  which  Is  the 
second  attack  that  he  has  made  against  the 
motives  of  the  Senate  and  this  committee. 
the  first  one  being  last  April  30. 
Let  me  repeat  this  latest  attack: 
"They  don't  dare  attack  Ike  direct  so 
they  are  attacking  me.  This  Is  a  stab  In  the 
back." 

Our  reply  to  that  Is.  We  do  not  intend  to 
let  Mr.  Humphrey  hide  behind  former  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower;  this  because  we  Intend  to 
find  out,  once  and  for  all,  whether  Mr. 
Humphrey,  literally  a  few  hours  before  he 
took  office,  gave  final  approval  to  a  deal 
which  returned  to  his  company  and  to  him, 
according  to  the  Government  auditors,  over 
300  percent  profit  and  windfalls  as  against 
cost,  with  no  risk  whatever  on  the  part  of 
his  company. 

Before  final  determinations  are  rea*  hed  In 
this  matter  and  based  on  the  above  facts,  the 
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American    people    will    decide    who    stabbed 
who  In  the  back. 

In  any  case,  the  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee does  not  Intend  to  have  any 
witness,  regardless  of  his  previous  position, 
impiign  the  motives  of  the  Senate  by  such  a 
remark. 

This  hearing  Is  adjourned  subject  to  the 
ciil!  of  the  Chair. 

Senator  Bush.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  dera<tnd  to 
be  l^.eard. 

Senator  Symington.  Senator  Bush? 
Senator    Bush.  Mr.    Chairman,    I    wish    to 
d:s<issociate     mivself     completely     from     the 
statement    just    made    by    the    chairm:.n. 

We  were  not  on  notice  that  any  such 
statement  was  to  be  made. 

Senator  Symington.  I  did  not  know  any 
such  attack  had  been  made  upon  this  com- 
mittee   and    the   Senate. 

Senator  Bush.  I  simply  want  to  niake  it 
very  clear  that  the  chairman  is  stating  his 
own  views,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and 
that  I  do  not  wish  to  be  associated  by  im- 
plication or  otherwise  with  this  kind  of  a 
statement. 

I  may  say  that  the  DefeiiEe  Production 
Agency  st.;>ckpile  has  not  been  classified.  My 
understanding  is  that  the  nickel  deposit  is 
In  the  Defense  Production  Agency,  snd 
there  h:\s  not  been  any  rea^ion  why  this  could 
not  have  been  gone  into  before,  If  It  was  the 
desire  of  this  committee  or  any  committee 
of  the  Senate,  including  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  which  has  charge  of 
Defense  Production  Agency  legislation,  to 
go   into  It. 

I  think  that  the  chairman's  statem.cnt 
suggests  very  strCiiigly  that  this  is  a  political 
exercl.=  e,  and  I  point  out  that  no  policymak- 
ing representative  of  the  Truman  administra- 
tion has  been  called  before  this  committee 
during  these  hearings. 

I  have  repeatedly  broxight  this  up. 
There  ha\e  been  excuses  o."ered 
All  we  have  heard  from  In  connection  with 
the  adminl.=;tration  is  subordinates  who  have 
been,  in  the  last  analysi.s,  saying  that  'T  was 
tn'.d  to  do  this:  I  was  told  to  do  that."'  and 
the  records  clearly  show,  the  records  we  have 
had  show,  that  they  were  told  to  do  these 
things 

We  ha'.-e  eviden'^e  that  Mr.  Howard  Yotnv^ 
Insisted  upon  this  contract  being  made. 

Now,  Mr  Chairman,  I  feel  that  it  is  ap- 
propriate for  this  committee  to  get  down  to 
bu.-iness  and  stop  quoting  newspapers  and 
attacks  of  one  kind  or  an<-ther,  but  try  to  ge: 
at  tlie  real  facts  in  thl.=;. 

The  Hanna  accountants  yesterday,  before 
o\u  committee.  I  thought,  were  given  unnec- 
essarily r.)ugh  treatment 

The  gentleman  from  the  records  corpora- 
tion Wf\s  hariussed  in..  I  thought,  quite  un- 
re n s<-i n a  b  1  e  fas h in n 

He  came  here  to  cx-.perate  wi*h  the  com- 
mit t-^e  and  was  ni.  t  given  yesterday,  in  my 
Judgment,  a  fair  chance  to  do  so. 

NC'W  I  request  that  this  committee  get 
down  Xa>  business,  put  aside  political  ani- 
mosities, and  gi'.e  Mr.  Humphrey  and  his 
associates  a  fair  chance  to  answer  all  the 
questions  that  the  chairman  and  any  of  us 
may  h.vve  to  make  to  the  representiitives  of 
his  '  rg  ii.ization. 

That   concludes  m.y  comment 

Mr    Humphrey.  Mr.  Chairman 

Sena'  'r  Symington.  Fir.~t.  as  r'-'g.irds  the 
Senators  feelincs  aboxit  the  political  aspect 
of  this  hearing,  he  does  not  feel  that  way 
necessarUy  becatise  of  the  statement  that 
I   h.ive  just  read 

I  know  that  because  I  heard  him  say  that 
he  thought  it  was  politica'.iy  m  tivat^d  on  a 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  program  this 
morning. 

Senator  Bush.  That  is  right. 
Senator    Stmington.  And,    therefore,    my 
statement  has  nothli-g  to  do  with  his  feelings 
In  this  matter. 


Second,  so  far- 


Senatcc  Bush.  Well,  it  certainly  does  have 
fometlung  to  do  with  my  feelings  in  this 
matter. 

Senator  Symington.  I  have  not  yielded  to 
the  Senator. 

And,  as  far  as  calling  Mr.  Young.  I  have 
-.old  the  Senator,  I  think  at  least  three  or 
four  times  in  these  hearings,  that  Mr.  Young 
has  an  operation  for  a  detached  retina  and 
that,  therefore,  he  could  not  come. 

As  soon  as  he  Is  well  enough  to  come,  we 
will  have  him  before  this  committee. 

Senator  Bush.  May  I  say 

Senator  Symington.  Has  any  Senator  any- 
thing further  to  say? 

Senator  Bush.  Yes,  I  do  have  something. 

Senator  Symington.  Well,  you  may  con- 
tinue. 

Senator  Budn.  Mr.  Young  is  an  Important 
man,  and  I  think,  before  the  committee 
should  form  any  judgments  and  make 
charges,  that  we  should  hear  Mr.  Young,  re- 
gardless of  how  long  it  takes,  and  that  we 
should  withhold  our  judgments  until  we  do 
hear  the  Government's  side  of  this  case. 

I  have  asked  about  Mr.  Larson. 

The  only  answer  I  have  gotten  is,  "Well, 
Mr.  Larson  does  not  seem  to  be  familiar 
enough  with  tills  to  call  him,"  and,  yet,  he 
w.is  tiie  head  of  the  GSA  at  the  time,  and  he 
Was  .Mr  Young's  boss. 

Senator  Symington.  The  Senator  Is  Incor- 
rect. 

I  told  the  Senator  if  he  wanted  Mr.  Larson 
called,  Mr.  Larson  would  be  called. 

Senator  Bush.  I  told  the  Senator  that  I 
do  want  Mr  Larson. 

Senator  Symington.  The  counsel  Is  the  one 
who  is  picking  the  witnesses  and  not  I,  and 
if  the  Senator  says  anything  else,  he  Is  not 
stating  the  facts. 

Senator  Bush.  I  say  that  the  chairman  of 
this  committee  has  plenty  of  influence. 

If  he  wants  Mr.  Larson  called,  he  can  have 
him. 

Senator  Symington.  Mr.  Counsel,  have  you 
ever  asked  me  to  call  a  witness  that  I  did  not 
promptly  agree? 

Mr.  CoBURN    No.  that  Is  right. 

Senator  Busu    I  did  not  say  that.     I  said 
.^that  the  chairman  could  easily  make  a  sug- 
gestion himself,  If  he  chose  to  do  so. 

Senator  Symington.  I  did  make  the  sug- 
gestion at  your  request. 

Sen.itor  Bush.  He  has  not  been  called.  His 
name  was  on  the  list  and  then  it  was  re- 
moved. 

Senator  Sy.mi.ngton.  He  Is  going  to  be 
called,  and  I  did  not  know  that  his  name  was 
on  the  list,  and  I  so  told  the  Senator,  and 
when  the  Senator  asked  him  to  be  called 
3  or  4  days  ago,  I  said  he  would  be  called. 

Has  any  other  Senator  got  anything  he 
would  like  to  say? 

Senator  Bush.  I  would  like  to  say  this. 

I  wish  to  finish  my  colloquy. 

Senator  Symington.  I  thought  you  had 
finished  because  you  said  you  had  finished. 

Senator  Bush.  No,  I  did  not  say  that. 

Senator  Symington.  Then  you  go  right 
ahead. 

Senator  Bush.  I  simply  say  that  I  have 
asked  Mr  Larson  to  be  called:  that  he  could 
have  been  called  before  this;  and  my  point 
is  that  before  we  start  drawing  conclusions, 
we  should  hear  from  those  who  were  respon- 
sible for  the  Government  in  the  making  of 
tills  contract. 

That  Is  my  point. 

Now.  I  have 

Senator  Symington.  The  conclusions  that 
the  witness  and  you  are  so  interested  in 
having  drawn  are  that  this  testimony  Is 
baloney  and  that  it  is  bunk  and  that  he  has 
been  stabbed  in  the  back. 

Those  are  the  conclusions  that  have  been 
drawn  so  far.  and  I  have  drawn  no  conclu- 
sions of  any  kind. 


■What  I  say  in  my  statement  is  simply 
facts. 

Senator  Bush.  Well,  I  have  not  drawn  any 
conclusions  either,  and  I  am  not  interested 
In  tliese  witnesses  any  more  than  any  other 
witnesses. 

My  interest  in  hearing  these  witne.sses  such 
as  Mr.  Larson  and  Mr.  Young  has  been  en- 
hanced somewhat  by  the  proceedings  of  this 
committee.  , 

Senator  Symington.  I  nm  sure  the  Sena- 
tor feels  that  way,  and  I  knew  it  before  the 
committee  hearings  started  and  knew  It  dur- 
ing them  and  I  Icnow  it  now,  but  nobody  is 
going  to  say  that  this  subcommittee  and 
the  U.S.  Senate  "does  not  dare  attack  Ike,  so 
they  are  attacking  me.  This  is  a  stab  in  the 
back." 

I  knew  about  this  before,  but  I  wanted  to 
be  sure  that  it  would  be  in  print  before  I 
made  my  statement. 

Has  any  other  Senator  any  other  thing  he 
would  like  to  say? 

Senator  Beall.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  this  observation. 

I  certainly  do  not  concur  in  the  state- 
ment that  you,  as  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee, have  made. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Defense  Production  Agency  contracts  are 
not,  and  have  never  been,  secret. 

A  Senate  sut>committee  headed  by  the  now 
Vice  President  Lyndon  Johnson  held  nickel 
hearings  in  1957.  They  considered  the 
Hanna  Co.  contracts  at  that  time. 

It  stated  the  Government  assisted  this 
operation  materially  by  underwriting  the 
development  and  construction  programs 
through  capital  advances  and  by  the  offer  of 
premium  prices  for  nickel  produced,  and  at 
that  time  the  then  Senator  Johnson  ap- 
proved of  the  contracts  in  1957,  and  never 
did  we  have  anything  about  this  until  right 
now. 

Senator  Symington.  Of  course,  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  Senator,  as  he  knows, 
and  it  is  true  that  part  of  these  contracts 
were  not  classified  under  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Agency  aspect  of  it,  and  part  of 
them  were  cUissifled  under  the  national 
stockpile. 

But  the  truth  with  respect  to  the  stockpile 
position  could  not  have  been  ascertained  un- 
til all  of  the  records  were  declassified,  be- 
cause some  of  the  nickel  was  under  one; 
some  of  it  was  under  anotlier;  and  that  is 
true  of  many.  If  not  most,  of  the  materials 
in  the  stockpile. 

Has  any  other  Senator  got  any  comments? 

Senator  Beall.  I  do  not  know  any  part 
of  it  that  was  classified. 

Senator  Symington.  In  reply  the  staflf 
tells  me  this.  Senator  Beall.  To  have  these 
hearings  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  have  de- 
classified all  the  objectives.  For  example, 
many  of  us  voted  for  lead  and  zinc  believing 
that  it  was  defense  mobilization  require- 
ments. Then  we  had  to  have  declassified  the 
reqtilrements  data,  and  that  was  for  all  the 
stockpile.  And  then  we  had  to  have  de- 
classified the  Defense  Mobilization  Board 
minutes  of  their  meeting,  and  then  we  had 
declassified  all  policy  papers  for  nickel  ex- 
pansion. All  of  this  had  to  be  declassified 
before  we  had  these  hearings. 

Senator  Be^ll.  There  has  been  much  said 
about  the  excess  profit.  I  would  like  to  call 
the  chairman's  attention  to  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  in  the  mining  business,  he  knows 
that  the  ore  is  depleted,  it  is  gone  and  you  do 
not  handle  profits  in  the  mining  busineca- 
like  you  do  In  other  regular  business  be- 
cause you  are  actually  depleting  your  assets. 

Senator  Symington.  That  Is  true,  and  In 
the  last  4  years 

Senator  Beall.  And  all  mining  companies 
are  allowed  tax  writeoffs  because  of  deple- 
tion. 

Senator  Symington.  That  is  true,  and  in 
the  last  4   years  the  avernge   profits   of  the 
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mining  companies  of  the  United  States  have 
ranged  from  0  1  to  5  7  percent.  Based  on  the 
Income  tax  returns  of  the  Hanna  Mining  Co.. 
their  jirofits  on  sales  were  57  percent. 

Senitor  Bush.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Senator  Symington.  In  addition  to  that 
t'.'.cy  amortized  this  plant  over  the  7-year 
period,  and  there  was  some  talk  about  the 
fact  that  the  ore  would  only  last  for  16  years. 
There  is  now  talk,  and  there  are  records  that 
the  ore  will  last  32  to  40  years.  Therefore, 
altliough  I  agree  you  are  allowed  a  large  de- 
pIelio.n  in  mining,  and  incidentally  this  cor- 
poration got  a  $5  million  depletion  as  part 
of  the  costs  it  was  allowed  to  add  to  the 
Government,  I  do  not  think  in  this  case  that 
anybody  who  studies  the  record  but  what 
will  egree  that  the  profits  of  the  Hanna 
Mining  Co.  were  not  only  far  greater  in  the 
years  of  this  contract  than  the  profits  of  the 
Michigan  and  Minnesota  divisions  of  the 
Hanna  Mining  Co.  but  were  far,  far  greater 
than  the  average  profits  of  the  mining  profits 
of  this  country. 

Senator  Bush.  What  are  the  average  prof- 
its? What  does  this  mean,  average  of  what 
mining  companies,  coal  mining  companies? 

Senator  Symington.  Of  all  mining  com- 
panies, sales  of  billions  of  dollars. 

Senator  Bush.  I  do  not  think  those  are 
relevant  factors  at  all.  A  lot  of  mining  com- 
panies are  losing  money. 

Senator  Symington.  The  Senator  has  a 
right  to  his  opinion. 

Senator  Bxaix.  I  would  like  to  read.  If  I 
may,  into  the  record,  the  recommendations 
of  the  Johnson  committee  in   1957. 

I  am  reading  from  the  record: 

"That  the  OfBce  of  Defense  Mobilization, 
the  General  Services  Administration  give 
new  consideration  to  the  question  whether 
or  not  construction  of  additional  prxiucinp 
and  rjflnlng  facilities  should  be  expedited." 

Senator  Symington.  This  committee  orig- 
inally started  its  work  to  find  out  after  all  the 
facts  were  put  in  the  public  domain  whether 
there  were  any  profits  that  were  xmcon- 
sclonj.ble  or  whether  the  contracts  had  been 
made  in  the  Interests  of  the  taxpayer. 

We  are  not  arguing  the  fact  that  nickel 
was  needed.  Nobody  has  e\er  argued  that  w; 
needed  ni5kel.  All  we  wanted  to  do  was  to 
find  out  whether  these  contracts  were  th.e 
right  contracts  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
public  interest. 

Again,  let  me  say  that  despite  the  attitude 
of  the  witness  yesterday,  which  I  thought 
was  r  It  her  unu.sual.  con.slderlng  I  have  grent 
respe<^t  for  the  Senate,  we  were  willing  and 
anxious  to  pursue  this  matter  until  I  read 
this  attack,  which  is  the  second  bitter  attack 
he  h^is  made  against  the  Senate  prior  to 
his  e^en  giving  us  a  chance  to  form  our  own 
oplnl(ms.  Has  any  other  Senator  any  tiling 
that  he  would  like  to  say? 

Senator  Cannon    Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Symington.  Senator  Cannon. 

Senator  Cannon  Mr.  Chairman.  I.  too,  re- 
sent the  statements  that  were  attributed  to 
Mr.  Humphrey,  impugning  the  motives  of  the 
meml)ers  of  this  subcommittee,  and  that 
the  hearings  were  politically  motivated.  It 
Is  inconceivable  to  me  that  such  a  statement 
would  be  made  by  Mr.  Humphrey  when  the 
record  is  undisputed  on  many,  many  items 
that  aave  appeared  before  the  subcommittee 
at  this  time. 

First,  we  recognize  the  fact  that  Mr  Hum- 
phrej  was  the  head  of  these  Hanna  Co's. 
Accoiding  to  his  own  testim.r.y  he  made  the 
final  decisions  relating  to  these  contracts 
with  the  Government.  He  has  testified  here 
that  the  contract  was  signed  on  Friday,  be- 
fore he  appeared  before  the  committee  for 
approval  on  Monday,  and  was  sworn  In  as 
Secretary  of  the  TYeasury  on  Tuesday. 

He  has  also  testified,  and  it  has  not  been 
disputed,  that  he  would  not  have  entered 
Into  the  contracts  if  they  had  not  been  signed 


prior  to  his  taking  office,  a  period  rf  4  da ;..'=, 
and  I  do  not  see  that  anything  occurred  m 
a  period  of  4  daj's  that  couid  have  matrria'.iy 
altered  the  situation. 

He  has  testified  that  he  bentfifi-d  very 
materially  and  the  record  shows  that  he  ben- 
efited clearly  from  the  provisions  of  these 
contracts.  There  is  no  question  but  what  he 
made  very  substantial  profits  which  he  is 
entitled  to  make,  but  he  made  very  substan- 
tial profits  at  the  cost  to  the  Government 
under  very  adverse  contract  decisions.  There 
was  an  85-percent  depletion  provision  which 
Is  a  part  of  the  contracts  that  are  made  a 
part  of  the  record  here. 

Yet  I  think  the  record  discloses  that  on 
May  the  2d.  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he 
wrote  a  letter  expressing  his  position,  which 
I  would  quote  part  of: 

"However,  so  far  as  the  tax-amortization 
situation  is  concerned,  I  am  absolutely  op- 
posed to  It  and  will  oppose  it  in  every  way  I 
can.  It  is  an  unfair  and  improper  way  to 
cover  subsidies  that  should  be  paid  right  out 
in  the  open." 

Now  I  do  not  know  what  happened  be- 
tween the  time  these  contracts  were  entered 
into  and  Mr.  Humphrey's  position  in  May 
1956,  why  he  would  approve  a  tax  amortiza- 
tion program  of  85  percent  on  the  one  hand 
and  say  it  is  bad  on  the  other  hand,  when 
he  was  not  involved,  and  particularly  when 
we  have  his  statement,  which  I  asked  him 
about  yesterday,  when  he  was  asked  if  it 
were  not  possible  for  an  American  business- 
man to  make  some  sacrifices  in  such  a  situ- 
ation In  the  interests  of  world  peace,  and 
he  said,  "No,  the  American  businessman  be- 
lieves in  getting  as  much  as  he  can  while 
the  getting  Is  good" 

Now,  In  view  of  that  record.  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  took  hira  very  resentful  of  Impugning 
the  motives  of  this  subcommittee,  and  I  re- 
sent very  deeply  the  Inferences  that  have 
been  made.     Thank  you.  Mr    Bush 

Senator    Buph.  Mr.    Ch.iirm.an 

Senator    Symington.  Senator    Tnup.Me^Ni). 

Senator  Thurmond.  Go  ahead 

Senator  Bush  Did  I  understand  the 
chairman  a  mompnt  agr  to  say  he  was  going 
to  adjourn  this? 

Senator  Symington  T  nm  (.tolng  to  ad- 
journ this  hearlne:  at  this  time  f^r  further 
investigation  by  the  staff  of  thi.';  committee 

Senator  Bush  Mr  Chairman,  I  demand  a 
vote  in  the  commattee  on  that 

Senator  Symington.  As  I  understand  the 
powers  of  the  chairman  on  this  matt'^r.  It 
is  the  authority  of  the  chairman  and  the 
chairman  can  decide  when  he 

Senator  Bush.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  stipport 

Mr.   Humphrey    Mr    Chairman 

Senator  Bush  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
have  no  knowledge  of 

Senator  Symincton,  Senator  Humphrey 
woTiid  like  to  say  something. 

Mr.    HuMrHREY    Excuse   me. 

Senator  Bush.  I  just  would  like  to  say 
that  I  think  It  would  be  highly  Inappropri- 
ate for  this  committee  to  adjourn.  We  have 
alt  these  witnesses  here.  Their  testimony 
is  incomplete.  The  Senator  and  all  of  us 
are  trying  to  get  at  the  facts,  as  he  said, 
and  w'hat  Is  a  better  time  to  do  it  than 
when  we  have  all  the  pccple  here  who  are 
ready  to  give  us  the  facts  that  we  want. 

Senator  Symington.  My  answer  to  you. 
Senator  Bush,  Is  that  this  witness  disputed 
nearly  every  fact  that  had  been  developed 
by  the  accounting  team  of  the  US.  Govern- 
ment, the  General  Accounting  Office,  after 
a  5-months  audit.  In  addition  to  that 
prior  to  these  hearings  last  April  he  made 
a  bitter  attack  against  this  committee,  and 
its  motives,  and  yesierday  In  print  and  this 
m.r.rnine  in  print  he  impuens  the  dicrnlty 
and  the  motives  of  the  US.  Senate,  and  I 
do  not  intend  to  continue  these  hearings 
until    the    staff    has    further    investigations 


made  of  the  charges  that  he  made  yestcrcir.y 
against  this  committee  and  the  Senate  and 
the  efforts  that  we  are  tryii.e  t  .  do  to  get 
the  truth. 

Senator  Bush.  I  renew  n  y  demand  for  a 
vote  before  we  adjotirn. 

Senator  SYMrNcroN.  I  refuse.  There  Is  no 
vote  and  this  hearing 

Senator  Thurmond. 

Senator  Thttrmond.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just 
want  to  make  this  statement.  As  a  member 
of  this  investigating  committee,  I  am  not 
here  to  defend  Mr.  Humphrey  and  I  am  not 
here  to  prosecute  Mr.  Humphrey.  I  want  all 
the  facts  to  come  out.  It  appears  to  me 
that  maybe  some  conclusions  are  being 
drawn  here  prematurely.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  need  to  hear  all  of  the  witnesses, 
receive  all  of  the  testimony,  read  the  record, 
consider  the  entire  matter  and  then  draw 
conclusions.     That  is  what  I  expect  to  do. 

Senator  Symington.  Let  me  say  that  I 
fully  agree  with  the  Senator  that  we  will 
get  all  the  facts.  We  win  continue  the 
investigation.  I  have  requested  additional 
money  from  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee and  have  been  assured  that  that 
money  will  be  available  to  pursue  this  in- 
vestigation. To  get  into  this  you-dld-and- 
you-did-not  business  at  the  same  time  wc 
have  this  type  and  character  of  attack  on 
the  Senate  is  such  that  I  do  not  think — 
I  have  discussed  it  with  counsel — we  do  not 
think  we  should  continue  at  this  time. 
Therefore,  this  hearing  is  adjourned. 

Senator  Bush.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.HuMPHRKT.  Mr.  Chairman 

Senator  Symington.  Senator  Humphrey. 

Mr.  Humphefy.  Before  you  adjourn  this, 
and  I  am  very  complimented  at  being 
called  Senator  Humphrey,  but  that  is  not 
the  fact 

Senator  Symington  I  must  say  based  on 
your  attitude  toward  the  Senate  that  sur- 
prises me. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  Is  not  the  fact. 

Senator  Symimgton,  Didn't  you  say,  as 
you  want  to  testify,  did  you  say  what  the 
paper  says  you  said? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes,  I  did. 

Senator  Symington.  Did  you  make  the 
statement  last  April  30  that  this  was  a 
{personal  vendetta  against  you? 

Mr.  HcrwPHREY.  I  did,  and  I  believe  it.  and 
I  think,  Mr.  Senator,  Mr  Chairman,  that  the 
statement  you  have  just  read  is  ample  proof 
of  the  extremely  prejudicial  atmosphere  In 
which  this  whole  proceeding  has  been  car- 
ried forward. 

Senator  Symington.  Let  me  say 

Mr.  HuMPHETY.  I  think  you  have 

Senator  Symington.  You  sent  somebody  to 
tell  me. 

Mr.  Humphrey  Now  just  a  minute,  it  is 
iny  turn  now. 

Senator  Symington.  Let  me  Interrupt  you 
now. 

Mr  Humphrey.  We  can't  both  talk 

Senator  Symington.  You  sent  someone  to 
say  that  you  regretted  your  statement  last 
April  and  I  accepted  that  regret  on  your 
part  and  I  believed  him  when  he  told  me 
that  you  asked  him  to  tell  me  that  you  were 
sorry  that  you  made  that  statement.  As 
things  now  stand,  if  we  had  not  seen  this 
attack,  your  out-of-town — you  made  a  bit- 
ter and  in  my  opinion  a  direct  impugning 
of  the  motives  of  the  'D.S.  Senate  and  this 
subcommittee  and  therefore.  I  do  not  intend 
to  hear  any  testimony  from  you  this  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  cannot  stop  me  from 
making  a  statement  and  adjourn  this.  You 
don't  dare. 

Senator  Symington.  This  hearing  is  ad- 
journed. Don't  ever  tell  me  as  a  U  S  Sena- 
tor and  chairman  of  the  com.rr.lttee  what  I 
dare  or  dare  not  do. 

(Whereupon,  at  10:35  a.m.,  the  committee 
adjourned.) 
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ExHiBrr  2 

(Prom  the  New  York  Post,  Aug.  20,  19621 

Stockpix-e  Quxz 

( By  James  McCartney ) 

The  story  behind  the  dramatic  blowup  of 

the  Senate's  defense  stockpile  hearings  is  the 

story  of  a  single,  powerful  personality  tying  a 

Senate  subcommittee   almost    into  knots. 

George  M.  Humphrey,  millionaire  indus- 
trialist and  Treasury  Secretary  under  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  staged  one  of  the  dra- 
matic shows  of  the  year  in  his  appearance 
before  Senator  Symington's  stockpile  prob- 
ers 

The  subcommittee,  controlled  by  Demo- 
crats, was  clearly  out  to  cet  Humphrey— to 
try  to  nail  him  with  a  charge  of  proflteer- 
in?  while  he  was  in  the  Cabinet. 

But  in  5  hours  rf  testimony  they  never 
touched  him  with  a  glove,  as  even  Syming- 
ton was  willing  to  acknowledge. 

And  this  got  to  be  so  fru5* rating — or  per- 
hans  embarrassing,  depending  on  your  po- 
litical view — that  the  Dem')cr.its  had  to  find 
a  way  of  flghtm;:  back, 

Symington-  said  privately:  'I  felt  I  had 
to  do  something  dramatic," 

He  did — in  dismissing  Humphrey  and 
temporarily  calling  off  the  hearings,  accusing 
Humphrey  of  Impugnm;  the  ■motives  of  the 
Senate"  by  suggesting  the  hearings  were  po- 
litically in.^pired, 

Humphrey,  who  was  always  known  as  a 
strcng  personality  and  a  dominant  member 
of  the  Eisenhower  Cabinet,  showed  that  he 
hasn't  changed  m  the  5  years  since  he  left 
W/Lshingum, 

He  made  clear  th;it  he  Is  still  u-cd  to  giv- 
ing orders,   not  to   answering   questions. 

He  assumed  almost  complete  control  of  the 
hearings  frr^m  the  moment  he  sat  down  in 
the  witness  chair,  even  though  faced  by  a 
hostile  subcommittee 

He  answered  ques*;-r.s  '.vhcn  he  pleased 
and  brushed  over  pointed  inquiries  by  label- 
ing them  "bunk"  or  "baioney  " 

At  one  point  he  tcld  Senator  Engle.  Demo- 
crat, of  California,  that  he  was  "confused" 
about  the  case 

And  Hum.phrey  did  it  with  charm  and  wit, 
never  losing  his  pol.se.  He  had  the  srallerles 
with  him 

You  would  have  thought  Humphrey,  not 
Symington,   was  running  the  hearings 

To  Symington  and  the  other  Democrats,  it 
was  disturbing. 

They  are  convinced — rightly  or  wrongly  — 
that  they  have  a  telling  case  against  Hum- 
pb.rey 

Symington  has  stated  clearly  that  tie  be- 
lieves Humphrey  has  been  less  than  frank 
With  the  subcommittee,  that  Humphrey 
profited  in  stockpile  deals  more  than  he  ha.s 
indicated  and  that  records  of  Humphrey 
companies  were  destroyed. 

He  a'.s,)  believes  Humphrey  deliberately 
filibustered  in  anrwerlng  subcommittee  ques- 
ti  ns  ar.d,  as  he  put  It,  "holds  us  in  com- 
plete cuntemp' 

The  fact  is  that  the  case  against  Hum- 
phrey, as  outlined  In  3  days  of  hearings  be- 
fore Humphrey  appeared,  was  clearly  not 
presented  to  Humphrey  when  he  was  a 
witness. 

The  Democratic  Senators — as  well  as  the 
subcommittees  counsel — were  permitted  to 
ask  questions  of  Huniphrey  in  rotation,  and 
thus  nobody  was  able  to  pursue  a  consistent 
line  of  question. 

Symington  h:i.s  i::di?ated  that  Hum.phrey 
might  be  recalled  as  a  witness  but  it  will 
probably  be  several  weeks  before  he  is  called. 
The  subcommittee  will  try  to  be  better  pre- 
pared for  him.  by  that  time 

In  all  of  this,  the  basic  parts  of  the  case 
involving  Humphrey  before  the  subcommit- 
tee have  often  been  overlooked. 

The  story  goes  back  to  1952,  in  the  midst 
of  the  Korean  war  The  Government  needed 
nickel  for  Jet  aircraft  engines  and  for  armor- 
piercing  bullets  and  shells. 


By  a  happy  circumstance  the  M.  A.  Hanna 
Co.,  a  mining  firm,  and  its  subsidiaries  had 
come  by  a  whole  mountain  of  the  stuff  in 
Oregon— the  only  substantial  supply  of 
nickel  in  the  United  States 

Humphrey  was  then  a  private  businessman 
and  a  top  official  of  M  A  Hanna,  which  is  in 
Cleveland. 

In  the  simplest  sense,  Humphrey's  com- 
pany had  the  nickel  ore  and  the  Government 
wanted  it  badly.  I'  was  willing  to  sign  al- 
most any  kind  of  contracts  to  get  it. 

While  negotiations  were  going  on,  Hum- 
phrey was  offered  a  Job  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  by  Eisenhower  and  decided  to  take 
it. 

He  has  acknowledged  that  he  made  all  of 
I'le  den.-^ions  In  setting  up  the  contracts  In 
the  final  days  of  the  Truman  administration 
and  rushed  to  get  them  signed  before  he  be- 
came Treasury  Secretary. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  contracts 
were  profitable,  but  the  subcommittee  and 
Humpurey  disagree  strongly  on  how  prof- 
itable. 

They  simply  don't  agree  on  how  profit 
should  be  computed. 

Subcommittee  witnesses  have  testified 
that  they  ranged  all  the  way  from  60  percent 
of  sales  in  one  part  of  th6  business  to  437 
percent  of  invested  capital  in  another. 

Humphrey  says  this  is  "nonsense" — but 
acknowledges  profits  of  25  percent  of  sales, 
whicli  Senator  Thurmond,  Democrat,  of 
South  Carolina,  said  seemed  pretty  high 
to  him. 


Exhibit  3 
■V^'ho  Stabbed  Who? 

Senator  Symington,  as  chaimaan  of  the 
stibcommittee  reexamining  the  Hanna  Co.'s 
execution  of  its  nickel  stockpiling  contract 
with  the  Government,  had  prepared  a  brief 
statement  for  release  on  Friday. 

It  w.is  fair  and  to  the  point.  It  summed 
up  the  status  of  the  Investigation  so  far. 
The  committee  auditors,  it  said,  had  testified 
and  gr.en  their  position.  The  Hanna  Co. 
representatives  had  testified  and  given  their 
position.  There  were  four  main  points  re- 
maining at  issue.  They  involved  destruc- 
tion of  records,  charged  by  the  auditors  and 
denied  by  the  company;  the  propriety  of 
certain  bookkeeping  practices;  the  amount 
of  actual  profit  by  the  Hanna  Co.,  and 
whether  it  enjoyed  a  windfall,  at  Govern- 
ment expense,  in  its  construction  of  a 
smelter  These  isuses  were  to  be  further 
investigated,  pending  resumption  of  the 
hearings. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  hearings  were 
not  recessed  on  that  note  and  that  this 
statement  suffered  a  total  eclipse.  Instead. 
the  hearings  have  been  terminated  for  the 
time  being  m  an  unusual  display  of  emotion 
on  the  part  of  Clialrman  Symington  that 
was  as  disappointing  to  his  admirers  as  it 
was  prejudicial  to  the  case  he  has  been  seek- 
ing to  establish.  We  do  not  believe  any  falr- 
nimded  person,  on  the  basis  of  testimony  so 
far  presented,  and  the  questions  still  to  be 
answered  could  possibly  arrive  at  any  firm 
conclusion  regarding  the  propriety  of  Mr. 
Humphrey's  or  the  Hanna  Co.'s  activities  in 
the  matter. 

Conclusions  arrived  at  regarding  Senator 
Symington's  conduct  are  another  matter. 
The  statement  he  read  at  the  outset  of  the 
brief  hearing  on  Friday  was  vindictive  as 
well  as  prejudiced  in  its  prejudgments.  His 
use  ''f  the  chairman's  gavel  was  an  affront 
to  decorum.  His  ostensible  display  of  right- 
eous indigniition  over  Mr.  Humphrey's  hav- 
ing impugned"  the  motives  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  Senate,  in  circumstances  which 
find  Mr  Humphrey  and  the  Hanna  Co.  so 
obvio.isly  the  victims  of  innuendo  reflecting 
on  their  patriotism  as  well  as  their  integrity. 
has  left  an  impression  not  soon  to  be  erased. 
If  we  may  borrow  the  Senator's  angry  refer- 
ence to  "Who  stabbed  who,"  our  reluctant 


conclusion     is     that    the    Senator    stabbed 
himself. 

Mr.  KEATING.       Madam     President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BUSH.     I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Since  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  committee  and  have  no 
personal  knowledge  of  the  facts,  knowing 
only  what  I  have  read  from  the  press  re- 
ports, I  do  not  wish  to  engage  in  the 
debate  in  any  way  on  the  merits.  I  have 
heard  the  distingui.shed  Senator  fiom 
Connecticut  say.  both  oil  the  Senate  floor 
and  on  the  Senate  floor,  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  discuss  this  subject  before  the 
Senate  so  long  as  our  colleague  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  was  incapacitated  and 
was  in  the  hospital.  I  know  that  he  must 
regret  the  fact  that  it  iias  been  brought 
up  today.  Apparently  our  colleague 
from  California,  who  points  out  that  he 
has  cleared  the  matter  with  the  Senator  ' 
from  Missouri,  has  brought  up  the  sub- 
ject for  reasons  best  known  to  those 
Senators  at  this  time. 

When  I  read  the  newspaper  accounts 
of  the  hearing,  I  must  say  that  I  was 
astonished  at  the  perfoi-mance  that  had 
gone  on.  In  the  pa.st  certain  Senate  in-  - 
vestigating  committees,  as  well  as  some 
House  investigating  committees,  have 
indulged  in  activities  which  have 
brought  disrepute  upon  the  entire  in- 
vestigating process.  The  investigating 
process  is  very  neces?^ary.  It  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  legislative  proce.^^s.  It 
is  very  important  to  get  the  facts.  The 
only  way  we  will  get  the  facts  is  by 
hearings,  but  such  hearings  must  be 
fairly  conducted.  A  subject  in  which  I 
have  long  been  interested  is  the  adop- 
tion of  rules  for  congre.s.sional  investi- 
gations. I  know  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut is  intere.sted  in  that  also. 
Mr  BUSH  A  code  of  fair  procedures. 
Mr.  KEATING  A  code  of  fair  pro- 
cedures. What  disturbed  me,  as  I  read 
the  newspaper  reports,  was  the  fact  tiiat 
the  chairman  raveled  the  hearing  to  an 
end  and  declined  to  allow  a  vote  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  ad- 
journment of  the  hearing.  Does  the 
committee  have  some  special  rule  with 
regard  to  that  or  are  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  applicable,  which  provide  that  ^ 
any  question  mu.st  be  put  to  a  vote?  * 

Mr.  BUSH.  No.  The  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  does  not  have  written 
rules.  Therefore,  as  is  usual,  and  as  has 
been  the  custom  and  procedure  for  dec- 
ades, the  rules  of  the  Senate  apply.  The 
rules  I  have  quoted  are  under  the  head- 
ing "Committee  Procedure."  in  the  rules 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  also  the  case 
in  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  We 
have  some  rules,  but  they  do  liot  bear  on 
that  subject.  Where  they  are  silent,  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  apply.  - 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  KEATING.  As  I  read  the  news- 
paper reports,  it  appeared  that  there  was 
a  clear  and  open  defiance  and  violation 
of  the  rules  of  the  Senate  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  If  the  sub- 
ject had  not  been  brought  up  by  others. 
I  would  not  raise  this  issue  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  in  the  absence  of  the 
chairman.  I  would  be  very  happy  to 
hear  from  him  an  explanation  of  his 
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conduct.  But  can  tlie  Senator  furnish 
any  reason  why  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee did  not  permit  tlie  question 
of  adjourning  the  hearing  to  come  to 
a  vote? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
bi-inging  out  tliat  point.  Privately  with 
him  and  other  Senators  I  expressed  sev- 
eral days  ago  a  reluctance  to  discuss 
the  matter  on  the  Senate^  fl(x»r  because 
of  the  necessary  absence  of  the  chair- 
man. But  so  long  as  it  ha,"^  been  brought 
up.  against  my  wishes,  and  without  any 
committee  action — but  I  presume  the 
Senator  from  California  was  within  his 
rights  as  a  Senator  to  do  so 

Mr.  KEATING.  There  is  no  question 
about  it. 

Mr.  BUSH.  So  long  as  it  has  been 
done,  very  much  agairist  my  better  judg- 
ment, I  do  not  wish  to  try  to  explain  why 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis.souri 
adjourned  the  hearing  in  spite  of  my 
protest  and  in  spite  of  my  request  for  a 
vote.  I  think  any  explanatioii  will  have 
to  come  from  him  at  some  mo:  e  appro- 
priate time. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  understand  the 
position  of  the  Senator.  My  inquiry  is 
whether  he  stated  at  the  time  any  reason 
for  his  action.    .Apparently  he  did  not. 

Mr.  BUSH  No.  I  do  not  rt-call  that 
there  is  anyttiint:  in  the  record  m  the 
way  of  a  reason  why  the  meeting  was  so 
abruptly  terminated. 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  what  disturbs 
me.  I  know  notiilng  firsthand  about 
the  proceedings  in  that  committee.  But 
I  ■was  particularly  concerned  about  thus 
iiicident  because  of  my  interest  over  the 
years  in  maint.tining  tl^e  integrity  of  tlie 
investigative  processes.  It  appeared  to 
me  that  this  was  another  unfortunate 
example  of  the  kind  of  procedure  with 
which  the  Senate  m  th.e  past  has  had 
deep  concern. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct.  I  regret  to  say  that  I  consider 
it — 1  have  so  stated — an  abbreviation  of 
the  rights  of  other  Senators.  It  was  a 
denial  of  our  rights  under  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  itself. 

Madam  President,  I  %>.  id  the  fluoi , 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Madam  President,  while 
we  are  dealing  with  editori;ils,  on  the 
same  subject  I  should  like  Lo  read  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  api^eanng  in  the 
New  York  Post  of  Sunday,  August  19, 
1962.  entitled  "Tycoon.'^mansliip."  The 
editoiial  states: 

Ttcoonsmanship 

George  Humphrey  has  been  giving  a  Sen- 
ate committee  a  lesson  in  the  arts  of  tycoons- 
manshlp. 

Studiously  indifferent  to  serious  questions 
of   profiteering.    General    Elsenhower's    Sec- 


retary of  the  Treasury  has  been  hauglity 
In  his  contempt  for  Senators  who  want  to 
know  the  details  of  an  apparent  J.34  million 
gain  during  the  Korean  war  He  has.  In 
fact,  been  acting  like  an  Irritated  aristocrat 
In  the  presence  of  his  inferiors. 

I  interpolate  to  .say  that  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey referred  to  some  of  us,  including 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond  1  and  myself  in  particular,  as 
mixed  up  and  confu.sed,  which  I  did 
not  regard  as  particularly  complimen- 
tary. 

In  addition,  he  referred  to  committee 
members  as  "you  boys,"  and  otherwi'^o 
treated  us  as  though  we  were  law  clerks 
who  did  not  quite  know  what  we  were 
talking  about. 

The  editorial  continues: 

The  charges  leveled  at  Humphrey  are 
neither  Insignificant  nor  amusUig.  His 
company  is  alleged  to  have  destroyed  per- 
tinent records  in  order  to  circumvent  in- 
vestigation. Humphrey  himself  was  party  to 
a  no-risk  contract  which  extracted  a  hand- 
some profit  from  this  Government  at  a 
time  when  It  was  involved  In  a  shooting 
war. 

During  the  now-adjoumed  hearing,  the 
former  Treasury  Secretary  scolded  Senator 
Symington,  calmly  told  Senator  Engle  that 
he  was  "mixed  up,"  and  dismissed  the  alle- 
gations against  his  company  as  "Just  bunk." 
Yet,  by  Humphrey's  own  admission  (and  he 
tends  to  paint  a  rosier  picture  than  the 
Government  accountants) ,  his  corporation 
profited  at  a  rate  of  25  percent  from  the 
necessities  of  war.  That  is  something  more 
than  "bunk." 

In  the  past,  we  have  been  critical  of  the 
"clubblness"  of  the  Senate.  But  In  this 
case  we  sre  glad  that  Senator  Symington 
asserted  the  dignity  of  the  upper  Chamber 
and  let  Mr.  Humphrey  know  that  his  casual 
arrogance  will  not  be  tolerated. 

Unless  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
wishes  me  to  yield.  I  will  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr  BUSH     Madam  President,  will  the 

Senator  vield'' 

Mr.  ENGLE.     I  am  glad  to  yield, 

Mr.  BUSH.  Madam  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yieldiiig.  I  liave  been 
handed  a  clipping  from  the  UPI  tickei . 
It  has  a  bearing  on  the  very  strong  sus- 
piciori  I  have  uttered  for  some  time  that 
what  ha.*:  been  coin?:  on  is  really  a  polit- 
ical exercise  in  connection  with  the 
stockpile  investigation.  I  read  from  the 
UPI  clipping  as  follows: 

Kennedy  recommended  that  everyone 
should  read  Senator  Engle's  speech  today 
on  the  progress  of  tJ.e  investigation  \xiv:>  the 
Federal  stockpile  by  Humphreys  A  Hanna 
Mining  Co. 

The  President  was  asked  if  he  rwiisidered 
the  profits  of  the  H.iiu.a  Co.  bruugr^t  uui  m 
the  Senate  investigation  to  be  unconscion- 
able. 

They  were  extremely  large  profits  with  very 
little  risk  to  the  company,  the  President  said. 


He  said  he  could  understand  the  desire  of 
some  T*-ltnP5^s<>f;  tri  want  to  Ider.tifv  them - 
■elves  wtt..h  "ormer  President  Elsenhower  and 
charr'  :'  .i  the  Investigation  was  a  f.ap  at 
tlie  las*,  ann.inistration.  But  It  w..s  the 
Hanna  Co.  and  not  former  Treasury  Secreuiry 
Hiunphrey  that  was  the  object  oJ  the  Senate 
committee's  Inquiry,  he  said. 

Kennedy  said  the  committee  probably 
would  go  into  operations  of  other  firms  as 
well  as  of  the  Haiuia  Co. 

That  is  very  interesting,  MwHi^m 
President,  and  it  shows  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  seems  to  be 
well  informed  as  to  what  is  going  on  in 
connection  with  the  stockpile  investiga- 
tion. I  believe  it  confirms  my  strong 
stispicion  that  there  is  too  much  politics 
connect^ed  with  this  subject. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Madam  President.  I 
have  been  in  public  life  since  1934.  and 
this  is  the  first  time  that  a  President 
of  the  United  States  has  publicly  recom- 
mended that  my  speech  be  read.  I  want 
it  to  be  recordr-d  as  one  of  the  greatest 
compliments  I  have  ever  had  paid  to  me 
in  my  public  service.  I  am  delighted 
that  my  friend  from  Connecticut  took 
occasion  to  call  attention  to  it  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  congratulate  the  Sena- 
tor from  California. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Madam  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OEFICER.  The 
clci-k  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL    10    O'CLOCK 
AM    TOMORROW 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Madam  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  adjourn,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  until 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  44  minutes  p.m.>,  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  previous  order, 
until  tomorrow.  Thursday,  August  23, 
19P2  at  10  o'clock  am. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  August  22. 1962: 

Inter-American  Development  Bink 

Tom  Killefer,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Executive 
Director  of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  for  a  term  of  3  year;^  and  until  his  suc- 
cessor has  been  appointed. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATO^S 

TlTT-RSDAY.  At'GI'ST  2.'l  10<)2 

The  Hou.'^e  met  at   12  o  clock  noon 
The  Chaplain,  Rev  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Psalm  8:  4:  V7ha{  is  man,  that  Thau 
art  mindful  of  him'^  and  the  son  of  man 
that  Thou  visitest  him? 


Eternal  God.  all-loving  and  all-power- 
ful, help  us  to  believe  it  is  enough  for 
us  to  know  that  Thy  grace,  which  hath 
hitherto  cared  for  and  blessed  us,  will 
continue  to  provide  wherever  Thou  dost 
cuide  in  days  to  come. 

We  need  not  fear  to  commend  and 
commit  ourselves  and  one  another  to 
Thy  father-hands  which  have  fo.oned  cur 
very  being  and  created  the  heavens  and 


ordained  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the 

stars  and  set  them  in  their  orbits. 

Grant  that  our  beloved  colleagues  and 
comrades  who  are  absent  from  us  by 
reason  of  illness  in  homes  and  hospitals, 
may  be  blessed  with  Thy  ministry  of  di- 
\inc  healing  for  the  preat  Physician, 
who  became  our  Saviour  by  His  sufTering 
and  sacrifice,  can  do  for  them  more 
than  we  can  ask  or  think. 
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Inspire  us  with  that  greatness  and 
grandeur  of  soul  which  surrenders  itself 
with  heroic  faith  to  Thy  will  for  Thou 
hast  made  us  for  Thyself  and  unquiet 
is  our  heart  until  it  rests  in  Thee. 

To  Thy  name  we  render  the  praise 
ar.d  glory.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The    Journal    of    the    proceedings 


authority  to  insure  mortgages  under  sec- 
tions 809  and  810  of  tl^e  National  Housing 
Act,  and  to  extend  the  coverage  of  section 
810 '  to  include  persons  employed  at  or  In 
connection  with  an  Installation  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
or  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission." 

Respectfully  yours, 

Ralph  R.  Robekts, 

Cle'-k,  US  House  of  Representatives. 


Monday,  August  20, 
approved. 


196:; 


of 
was  read  and 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendent  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  1458.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Doclc 
On; 

H.R.  6984.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  method 
of  payment  of  indirect  costs  of  research 
and  development  contracted  by  the  Federal 
Government  at  universities,  colleges,  and 
other  educational  Inftltutions: 

H  R.  7638-  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim 
Hyung  In  Comstocic; 

H.R.  7736.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
13.  1960  !  Private  Law  86-286); 

H  R  8730.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Mary  Alphonsa  i  Elena  Bruno )  and  Sister 
Marv  AttUia  iFillpa  Todarc  ; 

h'r.9915.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Umberto 
Brezza;  and 

H.R.  11310.  An  act  to  amend  section  3515 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  eliminate  tin  in 
the  alloy  of  the  1-cent  piece. 

The  messaf^e  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  12391.  An  act  to  improve  and  protect 
farm  income,  to  reduce  costs  of  farm  pro- 
grams to  the  Federal  Government,  to  reduce 
the  Federal  Government's  excessive  stociis  of 
agricultural  commodities,  to  maintain  rea- 
sonable and  stable  prices  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  to  consumers,  to 
provide  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities  for  domestic  and  foreign  needs, 
to  conserve  natural  resources,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to  the 
foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Ellender.  Mr,  Johnston,  Mr.  Holland, 
Mr.  Aiken,  and  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


COMMUNICATION      FROM      THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

August  22,  1962, 

Tlie  Honorable  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sir  Pursuant  to  authority  granted  on 
.August  20,  1962,  the  Clerk  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday, 
August  22,  1962.  the  following  message: 

That  the  Senate  agree  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.    2876)    entitled   "An   act   to  extend  the 


COMMUNICATION      FROM      THE 

CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hoitse 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives: 

August  21,  1962. 

The  Honorable  Spe.\ker, 
House  of  Repr'^^entatives. 

Sir:  Pursuant  to  authority  granted  on 
August  20,  1962,  the  Clerk  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  August 
21,    1962,   the   following   messages: 

That  the  Senate  agree  td  the  amendment 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
iS.  1849)  entitled  "An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Stephen  S.  Chang." 

That  the  Senate  agree  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  2736)  entitled  ■'An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Arle  Abramovlch." 

That  the  Senate  agree  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  2835)  entitled  "An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Sleu-Yoeh  Tsai  Yang." 

That  the  Senate  agree  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S  3039  I  entitled  "An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Bartola  M.iria  S.  La  Madrid." 

That  the  Senate  agree  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(3.  1005)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  section 
10  and  section  3  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

That  the  Senate  passed  H  R.  8564,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Ciroup  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954 
to  provide  for  escheat  of  amounts  of  in- 
surance to  the  insurance  fund  under  such 
act  in  the  absence  of  any  claims  for  pay- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes." 

That  the  Senate  passed  H.R.  11523,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  authorize  the  employment 
without  compensation  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  readers  for  blind  Government  em- 
ployees, and  for  other  purposes  " 

That  the  Senate  p.tssed  H.R  12355,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  amend  the  law  relating 
to  the  final  disposition  of  the  property  of 
the  Choctaw  Tribe." 

That  the  Senate  pas.sed  S  2358,  entitled 
"An  act  to  improve  the  administration  of 
transfers  of  certain  real  property  for  wild- 
life or  other  purposes  by  repealing  the  act 
of  May  19,  1948,  and  Incorporating  the  es- 
sential provisions  thereof  in  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  " 

That  the  Senate  passed  S  3;!89.  entitled 
"An  act  to  promote  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  St.ites  through  the  use  of 
mobile  trade  fairs," 

Tliat  the  Sen.\t.e  passed  with  amendment 
the  bill  I  H.R.  860)  entitled  "An  act  to  re- 
peal certain  obsolete  provisions  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  unemploy- 
ment compensation  for  Kore.m  conflict  vet- 
erans." 

That  the  Senate  passed  with  amendments 
the  bill  (H.R.  8567  i  entitled  "An  act  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
create  trial  boards  for  the  U.S.  Park  Police, 
and  for  other  purposes," 

That  the  Senate  passed  with  amendments 
the  bUl  (HJl.  10431)  entitled  "An  act  to 
revise,  codify,  rnd  enact  title  37  of  the  United 


States   Code,   entitled  'Pay   and   Allowances 
of  the  Uniformed  Services 

That  the  Senate  passed  with  amendments 
the  bill  (H.R.  10432)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  title  39.  United  States  Code,  to  cod- 
ify certain  recent  public  laws  relating  to 
the  postal  service  and  to  improve  the  code." 

That  the  Senate  passed  with  amendments 
the  bill  (H.R.  10433)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  codify 
recent  military  laws,  and  to  improve  the 
Code.";  and 

That  the  Senate  passed  with  amendments 
the  bill  (H.R.  10931)  entitled  'An  act  to  re- 
vise and  codify  the  general  and  permanent 
laws  relating  to  and  in  force  in  the  Canal 
Zone  and  to  enact  the  Canal  Zone  Code, 
and  for  other  purposes." 
Respectfully  yours, 

Ralph  R  Roberts, 

Clerk, 
U.S.  House  of  Represcntattves. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK 
OF  AUGUST  27 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
■Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wi.sconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  the  majority  leader  to  give  us 
the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day 18  bills  have  been  programed  under 
suspension  of  the  rules.  They  are  as 
follows: 

First.  S'-nate  Joint  Resolution  29: 
Qualifications  of  electors  amendment. 

Second.  H  R.  11040:  Concurring  in 
Senate  amendmenus  to  Communications 
Satellite  Act  of  1962. 

Third.  H.R.  12628:  Senior  Citizens 
Housing  Act  of  1962. 

Fourth.  H.R.  11099:  Establi-sh  Insti- 
tute of  Child  Health  and  Human  Devel- 
opment. 

Fifth.  H.R.  12577:  Trust  powers  of 
national  banks. 

Sixth.  H.R.  12899:  Merger,  retention 
of  bank  branches. 

Seventh.  S.  3574:  Extend  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement. 

Eighth.  S.  3327:  Assistance  for  im- 
pacted areas. 

Ninth.  H.R.  12082:  Piovide  maximum 
security,  National  Security  Agency. 

Tenth.  H  R.  11363:  Industrial  secu- 
rity program. 

Eleventh.  S.  2429:  Virgin  Islands  Na- 
tional Paik  boundaries. 

Twelfth.  H  R.  12761:  Relief  occupants 
of  mining  claims. 

Thirteenth.  S.  1606:  Licensing,  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  hydroelectric 
projects. 

Fourteenth.  H.R.  10542:  Repeal  In- 
land Waterways  Corporation  Act. 

Fifteenth.  H.R.  4272:  Amend,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  long  and  short 
hauls  charges. 

Sixteenth.  H.R.  12833:  Amend  Air 
Pollution  Control  Act. 

Seventeenth.  H.R.  7195:  Add  lands  to 
Wasatch  National  Forest. 

Eighteenth.  S.  4:  Padre  Islands  Na- 
tional Seashore. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  each  bill  under  suspen- 
sion Ls  allotted  20  minutes  to  a  side. 
These  bill.s  may  not  nece.?sarily  be  called 
in  the  order  listed. 

Monday  is  also  District  Day  and  there 
are  four  bill.s  to  be  considered.  They 
are: 

First.  H.R.  10916:  False  statements, 
Insurance  Act. 

Second.  H.R.  12418:  Regulations  to 
prevent  and  control  the  spread  of  com- 
mtmicable  and  preventable  diseases. 

Third.  H.R.  12467:  Appointment.  Ar- 
mory Board. 

Fourth.  S.  3317:  Custody  of  personal 
property. 

On  Tuesday.  HR  10113,  the  Public 
Works  Coordination  and  Acceleration 
Act,  with  4  hours  of  general  debate. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  HR,  12712.  agriculture,  ex- 
periment station  research  facilities,  with 
1  hour  of  general  debate, 

Tlii.s,  of  coui-se,  is  subject  to  the  usual 
reservation  that  conference  reports  may 
be  brought  up  at  any  time  and  that  any 
change  in  program  will  be  announced 
later. 

I  have  also  been  requested  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Mean.s,  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas I  Mr  Mills],  to  advise  that  the 
following  bills  which  have  been  reported 
unanimously  from  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  may  be  called  up  under 
unanimous-consent  agreement : 

First.  H.R.  12719:  Tax  treatment  of 
Japanese-American  evacuation  claim 
awards. 

Second  H.R.  5700:  Certain  contract 
carriers  authorized  to  transport  bonded 
mei'chandise. 

Third.  H.R.  12529:  Free  entry  of  two 
spectrometers  for  University  of  Illinois. 

Fourth.  H.R.  12820:  OASDI  agree- 
ments re  certain  State  and  local  em- 
ployees of  Arkansas. 

Fifth  H.R.  12526:  7-year  loss  carry- 
forward for  regulated  transportation 
companies. 

Sixth.  H.R.  5260:  Repeal  of  fii-st  do- 
mestic processing  tax  on  coconut  oil. 

Seventh.  HR.  8754:  Tax  treatment  of 
ground  rents. 

Eighth.  H.R  12213:  Temporary  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  cork  board 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  bills,  of  course, 
may  not  necessarily  be  called  in  the  or- 
der ill  which  they  have  been  listed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request  to  go 
over  until  Monday  next? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Hou.sc 
ad.ourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  oii 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.'^t  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  noted  in  the  morn- 
ing paper  a  li.^t  of  five  must  bills  or  five 
pieces  of  legislation  that  the  President 
says  must  be  passed,  and  then  it  seems, 


according  to  the  newspaper  report,  the 
President  would  think  that  would  con- 
stitute a  wonderful  record  of  legislative 
accomplishment  in  this  session.  I  noted 
in  the  five  pieces  of  must  legislation  in- 
sisted upon  that  there  was  no  mention  of 
a  so-called  pay  reform  bill  or  a  postal 
rate  increase.  I  wonder  if  these  are  now 
considered  unimportant  and  not  neces- 
sary to  the  alleged  achievement  of  this 
session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  is 
asking  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma, 
these  are  still  considered  important,  and 
I  do  not  think  the  list  referred  to  by  the 
President  was  an  exclusive  list.  It  was 
a  list  which  the  President  considered 
very  important  and  without  trying  to  put 
words  in  anybody's  mouth,  it  does  not 
mean  that  there  are  no  other  important 
bills  that  this  House  must  consider. 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  whether  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  so-called  U.N.  bond  issue  is  likely  to 
come  up.  That  was  not  programed  for 
the  coming  week;  was  it? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  would  think  that  bill 
probably  will  be  programed  the  following 
week.  I  am  not  bound  by  that,  but  we 
have  a  really  heavy  schedule  next  week. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  so  phoney,  I  would 
hope  that  it  is  never  programed;  but 
that  is  my  personal  opinion  of  it.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  when 
it  is  anticipated  that  we  will  get  the  an- 
nual multibillion-dollar  foreign  hand- 
out bill? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  is 
referring  to  the  forei.en  aid  appropria- 
tion bill,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  IMr.  Passm.anI  is  here. 
We  hope  that  the  bill  will  be  reported  in 
the  not  too  distant  future. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Some  of  us  would  like 
to  know,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman, 
at  least  a  few  of  us  would  like  to  know 
whether  we  are  doing  right  in  support- 
ing some  of  the  domestic  appropriation 
bills  that  have  been  called  up  and  which 
Will  be  called  up;  whether  there  will  be 
any  money  left  in  the  Trea.sury  when  the 
foreigners  get  through  with  their  de- 
mands. I  would  like  to  see  that  legisla- 
tion. I  will  say  to  the  gentleman,  come 
up  early  in  every  se.ssion  so  that  wc  could 
be  guided  as  to  some  of  the  other  appro- 
priations by  what  happens  with  reference 
to  the  foreign  giveaway  proposition 
Has  the  gentleman  aiiy  further  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  sine  die  adjouir.- 
m«-nt?  We  are  getting  along  to  tlie 
point  wheie  some  of  us  may  have  to  a.'^k 
for  absentee  voter  ballots  for  the  No- 
vembci-  6  elections.  I  would  like  to 
know  whether  we  are  going  to  have  to  get 
ab.'^entee  voter  ballots  or  what  the  story 
:.^  LumL:  to  be 

Mr  .ALBERT.  I  think  the  piogram 
tliitt  hRs  been  announced  for  next  week 
indicates  the  extent  to  wliich  the  leader- 
ship is  tiTine  to  expedite  the  business  of 
this  session. 

Mr  GROSS  I  hope  the  gentlemaii  is 
right.  All  I  can  do  is  live  m  hope,  if  I 
die  in  despair  as  the  old  saying  goes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  wa.<:  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN  OR- 
DER  ON   CALENDAR    WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  to  dispense  with  business  under 
the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  on 
Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  since  I  find  my- 
self on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  I  want  to 
assure  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
that  I  have  not  deserted  them — I  just 
happened  to  be  on  this  side  and  did  not 
have  time  to  get  back  on  the  other  side. 
But  I  did  want  to  ask  a  question.  As  the 
session  opened  today,  I  observed  that  the 
other  body  in  their  wisdom  had  added 
some  verj.'  questionable  amendments  to 
the  farm  bill  and  messaged  it  back  to 
the  House.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
could  advise  us  as  to  what  we  might  con- 
template in  the  way  of  developments 
on  these  undesirable  Senate  amendments 
to  this  bill  and  as  to  how  they  might  be 
treated? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  sure  that  we  will 
undertake  to  send  the  bill  to  conference 
at  an  early  date  and  that  the  matter 
will  be  worked  out  in  conference  and 
brought  back  for  the  consideration  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Then  the  House  might 
expect  that  it  might  be  sent  to  confer- 
ence on  Monday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  would  not  like  to  be 
bound  on  that  question  at  this  time. 

Mr.  AVERY.    I  thai:ik  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQLTEST  FOPv  SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  today,  following 
special  ordei's  heretofore  granted,  that 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
iNOUYEl  may  address  tlie  House  for  1 
hour  and  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma'^ 

Mr  BROWN.  Mr  Speaker  reserving 
tlie  right  to  object.  I  have  been  trying 
to  ask  some  questioiis  here  for  about  15 
or  20  or  30  minutes.  So  I  will  reserve 
the  right  to  object  so  that  I  may  ask  a 
question  or  two 

I  would  like  to  know  if  this  .<;o-called 
public  works  bill  is  the  S900  million  bill? 

Mr  ALBERT.  Tlie  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  poll  shows  all 
right  I10W,  does  if 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  are  confident  that 
the  bill  will  be  enacted  or  we  would  not 
be  anxious  to  bring  it  up. 

Mr  BROWN.  The  joint  resolution 
tlic  gentlemaii  mentioned  as  No.  1  and 
No.  2  on  the  list,  is  that  better  kiiown 
as  the  anti-poll-tax  resolution? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 
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Mr.  BROWN.  And  the  maximum  se- 
curity bill,  is  that  the  one  that  was  ob- 
jected to  several  times  on  the  Consent 
Calendar? 

Mr.  ALBERT.    This  is  a  bill  from  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
Mr.  BROWN.     Yes,  the  Walter  bill. 
Mr.  ALBERT.     It  was  on  the  Consent 
Calendar  at  one  time. 

Mr.  BROWN.  And  the  agricultural 
bill.  The  gentleman  just  stated,  a^  I 
understand,  that  an  attempt  will  prob- 
ably be  made  to  send  that  to  conference 
rather  than  back  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
not  insist,  I  would  like  to  defer  comment- 
ing upon  that  matter  at  this  time,  be- 
cause we  have  no  intention  of  trying 
to  send  that  bill  to  conference  or  com- 
mittee this  week  or  until  we  discuss  the 
matter  with  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley],  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agricutlure. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  reason  why  I  am 
asking  is  because  as  a  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee  I  would  like  to  get  an 
idea  of  the  lineup  of  the  work  we  may 
have  to  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.     I  yield  briefly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  are  a  few  highly 
controversial  bills  on  the  suspension  list. 
as  I  understand.  Does  this  mean  tha: 
the  Rules  Committee  has  been  disbanded 
and  that  we  no  longer  have  a  clearing; 
house  for  legislation  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  Rules  Committer} 
has  cleared  a  great  many  bills.  I  am 
not  sure  which. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  House  docs  not  ex- 
actly work  its  free  will  on  b'.lls  unde'- 
suspension,  does  it?  Would  the  gentle- 
man agree  to  that? 

Mr.  BROWN.  There  can  be  no 
amendments  offered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  debate  is  strictly 
limited  to  40  minutes  on  a  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  hope  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee will   not  be   blamed  for  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  blaming  th(> 
Rules  Committee.  I  do  not  know  why 
the  Rules  Committee  has  been  bypassed. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reseiTation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SON,  Rogers  of  Texas.  Morri.s.  Saylor, 
and  Wharton. 


DISPOSITION   OP   MINERAL   INTER- 
ESTS IN  CERTAIN  PUBLIC  LANDS 
IN  PIMA  COUNTY,  ARIZ. 
Mr.   ASPINALL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous   consent    to    take   from   the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  '  H.R.  10566)   to 
provide  for  the  withdrawal  and  orderly 
disposition  of  mineral  interests  in  cer- 
tain public  lands  m  Pima  County,  Ariz.. 
with   Senate  amendments   thereto,   dis- 
agree to  the  amendmen'us  of  the  Senate 
and  ask  for  a  confereiiCe. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPE.'^KER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Colorado? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Edmond- 
soN,  Rogers  of  Texas,  Morris.  Saylor, 
and  Wharton. 


I  observe  from  the  papers  that  the  matter 
of  operations  of  founclati<inB  Is  Btlll  In  your 
mind.  I  agree  with  you  heartily  Uiat  this 
area  needs  thorough  cleaning.  I  have 
written  to  you  heretofore  in  this  regard.  It 
Is  my  contention  that  such  organizations 
which  make  any  charge  for  their  services  arc 
in  business;  that,  tiieir  Income  from  Invested 
funds  are  taxable  income;  tli;it  donations  to 
them  should  not  be  tax  exempt. 

FK  J  , 
Beruyii,  Pa 


AUTHORIZING    SALE    OP    MINERAL 
ESTATE  IN  CERTAIN  LANDS 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  fH.R.  8134)  to 
authorize  the  sale  of  the  mineral  estate 
in  certain  land."^,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  and  ask  for  a  con- 
ference. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Edmond- 


APPLICATION  OF  CERTAIN  LAWS  TO 
AMERICAN  SAMOA 

Mr.  ASPINALL  submitted  a  conference 

report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
10062)  to  extend  the  application  of  cer- 
tain laws  to  American  Samoa. 


All  people  who  know  of  the  workinsrs  •  f 
these  trusts  will  wholeheartedly  support  .lU 
Investigation  of  these  trusts,  and  also  an 
Investigation  of  the  faithfulness  of  the  Trea.s- 
ury  Department  In  passing  upon  the  eligi- 
bility of  these  trusts  for  exemption. 
God  bless  you  for  your  courage 

N.'V.B  , 
Vi3ta,  Calif. 

I  have  read  your  comments  with  much 
Interest.  In  the  pres.s  recently  in  reference 
to  foundations. 

It  has  been  most  unbelievable  in  the  pa.'t 
years  to  see  our  Congrcs-smen  -it  and  watcli 
these  multl-blllion  found.^tions  grow  as  ihev 
have — and  let  so  few  people  become  so  pow- 
erful In  their  operations.  In  my  humblu 
opinion  they  were  set  up  to  begin  with— 
are  now  and  will  always  — be- -in  the  final 
analysis  for  tax  evasion. 

BL. 
Big  SpTvig.  Tri. 


PLT3LIC    REACTION   TO    FOUNDA- 
TION   STUDY 

Mr.  PITMAN.  Mr  St)eakf'r,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objecli'  n. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Spoakrr,  on 
July  23,  1962,  and  Aut:ust  20,  U<62,  I 
presented  to  the  House  the  first  and  .'sec- 
ond interim  reports  of  the  investigation 
of  tax-exempt  foundation.^  by  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
They  appear  m  the  Congressional  Ric- 
ORD  of  those  dates,  Smcf'  then,  I  have 
received  literally  thou.'^and.s  of  letters 
of  encouragement,  advicf^  and  com- 
mendation from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

The  reactions  to  our  investigation  will 
no  doubt  be  of  interest  to  the  Members. 
I,  therefore,  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  excerpts  from  a  few  of  the 
Ic'.ters  received  to  date: 

Re  foundations  and  tax  exemption — you 
are  so  right,  I  served  as  a  director  of  one 
for  25  years  and  can  therefore  express  a 
modestly  Informed  opinion. 

6o  here's  a  tip  o'  the  hat  to  you. 

C.O.F.. 
Media,  Pa. 


I  fully  agree  with  your  statement  as  It  was 
reported  In  the  New  York  Times  that  founda- 
tions constitute  a  serious  loophole  In  the 
titx  law  as  well  as  a  means  of  diverting  large 
amounts  of  public  money  to  private  piu- 
poses. 

WP., 
Bckeyy,  Calif. 


The  press  reports  Indicate  that  a  Job  that 
needed  doing  has  been  well  done  by  you  and 
your  committee.     Id  welcome  studying  the 

results. 

P  w  B  . 

Seir  Vo'-V,  .V  y. 

These  foundations,  in  my  opinion,  are  cl- 
ing this  country  a  great  deal  of  harm  witii 
one  hand  and  fooling  the  American  people 
by  the  few  good  things  they  do  We  sup- 
port your  move  to  Investigate  this  situa- 
tion. 

H.L.. 
Fellaire,  Tex. 

It  Is  heartening  to  read  of  your  stand  on 
tax-free  foundations.  These  have  been  (to 
public  knowledge  in  most  instances)  such 
a  blatant,  outrageous  disregard  of  the  or- 
dinary Individual's  gOf>d  intentl  ins  toward 
his  duties  as  a  citizen.  Perh.ip.s  this  type  of 
honest  action  will  help  alleviate  the  cynical 
and  often  helpless  feeling  so  many  people — 
Including  our  teenagers  and  yoisng  adult.';  — 
have  toward  "big  money'  and  our  own  Guv- 
ernment. 

Thank  you  for  your  courageous  stand. 

LD. 


■We  are  taking  this  opportunity  to  thank 
you  for  your  very  rare  courage  in  regard  to 
tax  exemption  for  foundations. 

R.S  . 
Baldwin  Park,  Calif. 

Thank  you  for  trying  to  plug  the  big  loop- 
hole such  as  tax  exemption  for  founda- 
tions. 

CW.C. 

Bcthcll,  U'a.s.'i . 


Thank  you  for  your  fine   courage   In    the 
Investigation  of  tax-exempt  found aMons 

MM  . 

Sa^ita  Barbara,  Calif. 

I  urge  you  to  push    the   Investigation   of 
the  tax  dodging  of  tax-exempt  foundations. 

Z><illa3,  Tex. 
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R<?presentatlve  Wright  Patman  of  Texas, 
should  be  thanked  for  his  courage  before 
Con;reES  on  July  23,  1962,  In  which  he 
chaiged  that  present  laws  permitting  tax- 
exempt  foundations  to  become  legalized  tax 
dodgers.  Many  foundations  are  engaged  in 
commercial  and  miscellaneous  activities 
which  disqualify  them  for  tax  exemption. 

H.R. 
Lewiston,  Idaho. 


Just  read  what  you  are  trying  to  do  about 
the  tax-exempt  foundations.  Thank  God 
there  Is  someone  awake  to  what  is  going  on 
In   that   crooked    thing. 

G<xi  bless  you  In  your  work.  Is  there  any- 
thing we  can  do  to  help?" 

G.G.. 
Hibbing,  Minn. 


An  Investigation  Into  all  tax-free  founda- 
tions is  long  overdue. 

Tliank  you  for  your  time  and  effort  you 
have  given  this  Important  matter. 

L.M.. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Although  I  am  a  registered  Republican, 
but  thought  once  to  vote  E>emocrat  and  did. 
I  now  come  upon  another  E>emc>crat  who 
comes  up  with  some  sound  and  proper  rea- 
soning; this  Is  In  your  thought  to  have  a 
tax  on  tax-exempt  foundations  and  charita- 
ble trusts. 

J.S.'W., 
New  York.  N.Y. 


For  some  time  I  have  followed  the  workings 
of  tliese  foundations  and  It  sickens  me  to  see 
what  they  are  doing  with  our  money. 

A.H,. 
i  Norfolk,  Va. 


I  want  to  congratulate  you  and  your  com- 
mittee for  looking  Into  the  tax-exempt 
foundations. 

S.E.. 
I  Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

We  commend  you  for  your  determination 
to  Investigate  the  foundations  engaged  In 
various  commercial  activities  to  avoid  tax 
payments.  The  foundations  not  concerned 
with  charitable,  educational,  or  welfare  mat- 
ters should  pay  their  fair  share  of  taxes. 

C.R.. 
Pacific  Palisades,  Calif. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  courage  and 
your  stand  you  are  taking  against  the  tax- 
exempt  foundations.  There  are  many,  many 
mon-  who  feel  the  same  as  I  do.  You  surely 
will  ;?et  support  from  the  grassroots — so  keep 
up     he    good    work. 

R.C.H.. 
North  Miami,  Fla. 


It  Is  my  considered  opinion  that  these 
matters  should  have  been  gone  into  long 
beforo  this  for  the  benefit  of  our  national 
economy  and  other  aspects  of  the  people  as 
a   whole. 

JJyl.C. 
St.  Marys,  Pa. 


Keep  up  the  good  work  to  Impose  a 
moratorium  on  tax  exemptions  for  founda- 
tions. This  Is  legalized  tax  dodging.  Please 
continue  your  effort. 

R.R.S., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

We  want  to  thank  you  and  congratulate 
you  cm  the  Inquiry  you  are  conducting  In 
respe<:t  to  tax  exempt  foundations. 

In  1762  we  had  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation, today  In  1962.  all  across  the  board, 
we  have  too  much  representation  without 
taxation. 


Can  we  have  a  true  return  to  fiscal  respon- 
sibility unless  every  Individual  and  every 
enterprise  really  Is  made  to  feel  the  tax 
bit? 

A.WJ^..  Jr., 
Greensboro,  N.C. 

I  do  not  happen  to  be  In  your  district,  but 
as  a  Texan  we  are  both  much  Interested  In 
your  report  and  Investigation  of  alleged 
charity  foundations  as  a  vehicle  to  shift  the 
taxes  to  the  small  man.  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late you  in  grappling  with  this  abuse  and 
public  problem.  ♦  •  •  Thank  God  there  are 
a  few  conscientious  Congressmen  left,  who 
will  go  after  and  Into  such  matters. 

A.C.M., 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 


I  want  to  commend  you  and  all  other 
Representatives  who  are  fighting  to  stop  any 
tax  exempt  foundations  that  are  not  worthy 
of  It. 

A.B.S.. 
North  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 


Would    like    to    commend    you    and    your 
committee  for  tackling  the  untouchables. 

B.S., 
Bakersfield,  Calif. 


You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  your  work. 
Hope  it  can  be  carried  much  further. 

F.S., 
Santa  Ana,  Calif. 


I  heartily  agree  with  your  conclusion,  and 
It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  your  announce- 
ment came  after  a  lengthy  Inquiry  Into  this 
question. 

I  hope  that  your  suggestion  will  receive 
the  widespread  support  It  deserves. 

R.A.W.. 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


I  have  read  with  Interest  an  AP  report 
on  your  Investigation  of  tax  exempt  founda- 
tions. I  think  this  Is  a  well  worthwhile 
project,  and  will  without  doubt  bring  out 
plenty   of    abuses. 

J.B.P.,  Sr., 
Towson.  Md. 

Please  dig  to  the  bottom  of  this  founda- 
tion fraud  to  escape  taxation.  •    •    • 

Thanks  and  congratulations.  Your  com- 
mittee is  doing  a  long  overdue  Job.  You  will 
meet  much  opposition.  But  you  will  be  do- 
ing a  great  patriotic  service. 

R.C.J., 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  a  thorough  Investi- 
gation of  tax-exempt  foundations  is  long 
overdue  and  would  urge  you  and  other  of 
our  Representatives  to  press  for  such. 

S.S.W.. 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 


I  am  convinced  that  all  Institutions  who 
are  presently  granted  tax-free  status  should 
be  reexamined  to  determine  what  these 
foundations  are  doing,  how  they  are  doing 
It  and  whether  they  are  as  they  claim. 

M.E.H.. 
York,  Pa. 


Congratulations  and  a  thousand  bravos 
for  your  wonderful  work  and  that  of  your 
committee. 

Terrific  pressures  will  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  you  and  your  committee  to  go  soft  on 
all  this.  But  do  not  be  deterred  Do  not 
falter.    Be  of  good  courage 

A  M 
Ncu:  York,  NY. 


I  am  grateful  to  you  for  your  courage  in 
exposing  the  present  laws  which  legalize 
tax  dodging  by  tax-exempt  foundations. 

E.MP.. 
Omak,  Wash. 

Thank  you  for  your  rare  courage  on  the 
tax-exempt  foundations  issue. 

JMM., 
Chicago,  III. 


An  Intelligent  citizen  knows  these  phony 
Institutions  are  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  device  to  cheat  the  Government  out  of 
Income  taxes.  Why  are  they  allowed  to  get 
away  with  these  crooked  deals?  Or  do  oxir 
tax   laws  need   an  Immediate   revision? 

L.S.. 
Miami  Beach,  Fla. 


Certainly  tax  laws  need  an  overhauling 
with  all  this  tax  exemption  and  loopholes 
putting  more  and  more  of  the  tax  burden 
on  the  little  guy. 

H.J.N.. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


We  are  watching  with  Intense  Interest 
your  uncoverlngs  regarding  tax-exempt 
foundations.     Keep  up  good  work. 

H.N., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Read  In  the  Miami  DaUy  News.  Sunday. 
July  22.  that  as  chairman  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee  you  are  going  to  In- 
vestigate the  tax-exempt  foundations. 
Hallelujah.    It  Is  long,  long  overdue. 

T.F.A., 
Miami  Beach,  Fla. 


I'm  grateful  to  you  for  looking  Into  the 
tax  exempt  foundations.  I  have  no  way  of 
knowing  but  I've  long  believed  that  too 
many  so-called  foundations  get  away  with 
that,  while  poor  devils  like  me  has  to  get 
It  up. 

8.EJ.. 
Butler,  NJ. 

We  are  writing  to  commend  your  cur- 
rent investigation  Into  tax-free  foundations. 
Keep  up  the  good  work 

CAT.. 
Signal  Mountain,  Tenn. 


We  wish  to  commend  you  for  your  courage 
shown  In  your  speech  before  Congress 
July  23.  1962,  in  stating  that  present  laws 
permitting  the  establishment  of  tax-exempt 
foundations  have  resulted  in  legalized  tax 
dodging,  and  were  leading  to  the  accumla- 
tlon  of  great  wealth  by  relatively  small 
groups. 

E.J.B., 
Wahpeton,  N.  Dak. 


Congratulations  to  you  for  your  efforts  to 
bring  the  t£ix-free  foundations  to  account. 
They  should  be  made  to  pay  taxes. 

R.B.E  ,  Jr., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  beginning 
to  Investigate  the  tax  dodging  and  political 
activities  of  the  46,124  tax-exempt 
foundations. 

G.S.R., 
Roswell,  N.  Mex. 


I  urge  you  to  continue  to  fully  investigate 
the  laxness  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  violations  of  the  Treasury  Department 
regulations  by  foundations.  You  are  correct 
in  the  statement  that  foundations  are  far 
more  dangerous  than  anything  that  has 
happened  in  the  past  In  the  way  of  con- 
centration of  economic  power 

\V  G  R 
Sciibncr,   At.br. 
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I  read  with  Interest  your  news  article  In 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  dated  July  23.  1962. 
To  put  It  modestly,  I  wholeheartedly  concur 

With  you.  However.  I  wrote  Mr.  Douglas 
DUIon  along  these  lines  a  few  months  ago 
and  finally  received  an  answer  from  about  a 
third  assistant  with   no  encouragement. 

H.B.C  , 
Prairie   Village.   Kan':. 


Oh,  this  is  wonderful.  I  never  thought  that 
a  Senator  or  a  Congressman  would  have  the 
temerity,  the  Intestinal  fortitude  to  move 
against  the  entrenched  might  of  the  foun- 
dations.    God  bless  Texas. 

IH  , 
Louisville.  Ky. 

Well  at  long  last.  It  certainly  is  en- 
couraging to  see  that  someone  is  not  afraid 
to  tackle  this  problem  I  am  referring,  sir. 
to  your  investigation  of  tax-free  founda- 
tions. 

FM.C  . 
Cambridge.  Mass, 


It  was  Indeed  gratifying  to  me  to  read  the 
enclosed  clipping  from  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer. In  my  opinion,  an  Investigation  of 
tax-free  foundations  Is  long  overdue. 

Furthermore,  these  tax  exemptions  have 
caused  tremendous  tax  burdens  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  these  foundations  to  the  backs 
of  the  low  Income  taxpayers,  and  probably 
are  the  cause  of  the  present  deplorable  state 
of  our  Nation's  fiscal   affairs. 

I  know  you  will  have  formidable  opposi- 
tion In  this  task  but  shall  be  praying  for 
your  success. 

P.H.K.. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


CAMPAIGN  FUNDS 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaiier,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced today  a  bill  which  would  pro- 
hibit campaign  contributions  from 
crossing  State  lines  to  influence  elections 
for  the  National  House  of  Representa- 
tives. U.S.  Senate,  the  Presidency,  and 
presidential  electors. 

Representative  government  in  the 
United  States  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
mockery  and  a  fraud.  Election  to  ofiBce 
is  becoming  a  question  of  who  can  ob- 
tain the  most  money.  We  see  vast 
money  raising  schemes  being  conducted 
in  Washington  and  New  York  to  influ- 
ence elections  in  other  States.  We  hear 
mention  of  campaign  contributions  in 
off-election  years  and  even  when  a  can- 
didate has  no  opposition.  Press'ore 
groups  raise  fantastic  campaign  "slush 
funds"  which  in  turn  are  poured  into  a 
given  area  to  influence  those  seeking 
Federal  representative  office.  Some 
money  even  comes  into  the  United  States 
from  abroad  to  influence  elections. 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution  in- 
tended for  each  State  to  be  sovereign,  to 
choose  their  own  national  representa- 
tives, and  send  them  to  a  Federal  Con- 
gress representing  that  particular  Stat€. 
Likewise  presidential  electors  should  be 
selected  and  presidential  primaries 
should  be  conducted  within  a  State  with- 


out outside  pressure,  financial  or  other- 
wise. 

We  hear  reports  of  $100,000  being 
fpcnt  in  National  House  races  and  $1 
million  in  Senate  races.  Much  of  this 
money  travels  acro.ss  State  lines  and 
often  from  points  thousands  of  miles 
fiway.  This  is  a  threat  to  our  form  of 
government  and  to  our  entire  way  of 
life.  This  situation  warrants  the  urgent 
attention  of  the  Congress.  The  Congress 
can  and  must  correct  this  shocking 
trend  and  reassure  the  American  E>eople. 


QUALITY  STABILIZATION 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.^ent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks, 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mifsouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
:his  time  to  present  some  thoughts  on 
'he  principle  of  quality  stabilization 
which  is  expressed  by  several  bills  intro- 
duced both  on  the  House  and  Senate 
■sides,  including  H.R.  10335.  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  1  Mr.  Madden]. 

Our  office  has  received  quite  a  substan- 
lial  volume  of  mail  inquiring  of  the  de- 
tails of  this  propo.sed  legislation  and  it 
is  for  this  reason  we  take  the  floor  to 
make  an  effort  to  summarize  in  as  brief 
manner  as  possible  what  is  proposed  and 
what  may  be  the  objectives  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  growth 
or  increase  in  what  might  be  best 
described  as  devastating  methods  of 
merchandising  that  are  causing  exten- 
.sive  damage  not  only  to  the  retailers  but 
also  to  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and 
even  consumers  throughout  the  country. 
It  seems  that  unfortunately  within  the 
.ast  few  years  the  marketplace  of 
America  has  become  infested  with  some 
•fast  buck"  sellers.  It  is  argued  the 
principle  of  quality  stabilization  would 
provide  a  tool  to  curb  these  practices 
that  are  injurious  t-o  all  merchandising. 
For  example,  most  of  the.se  bills  spell  out 
what  constitutes  misleading  advertising, 
deceptive  pricing,  and  published  misrep- 
resentations. 

Very  simply  stated,  this  legislation 
gives  the  right  to  an  owner  of  a  trade- 
.mark  to  elect  to  come  under  quality 
:;tabilization;  and  if  the  manufacturer 
.so  elects,  the  distributor  and  retailer 
must  cooperate  m  maintaining  the  sta- 
bilized price  of  that  trademark  product. 
After  a  product  has  been  quality  stabi- 
lized, the  brand-name  owner  can  revoke 
the  right  of  a  retailer  to  sell  his  product, 
if  the  retailer  violates  the  manufacturer's 
])rovisions.  If.  subsequently,  a  whole- 
saler or  distributor  disregards  the  revo- 
cation order  and  continues  to  supply 
offending  retailers,  the  manufacturers 
can  institute  a  civil  suit  for  damages. 

It  is  most  refreshing  that  this  legisla- 
tion calls  for  no  Government  supervision. 
There  will  be  no  new  bureau  or  depart- 
ment to  supervise  or  enforce  the  quality 
stabilization  law.  This  bill  is  not  fair 
trade  legislation  and  it  is  not  a  price- 


fixing  measure.  It  is  100  percent  op- 
tional. This  is  the  most  important  thing 
to  remember  that  everyone  must  realize 
that  the  use  of  the  provisions  of  this 
law,  if  and  when  it  is  passed,  is  com- 
pletely optional  or  completely  voluntary 
for  the  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  and 
retailer. 

Here  are  some  statistics  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  important:  There  are  about 
2  miUion  retailers  in  America  and  88  per- 
cent of  them  operate  in  only  one  location 
or  store.  Seventy  percent  of  these  re- 
tailers individually  own  their  own  busi- 
ness, and  over  75  percent  of  th.cm  have 
annual  sales  under  $100,000.  There  are 
about  165.000  merchandise  wholesalers 
in  the  United  States  and  91  percent  of 
them  operate  unincorporated  businesses, 
and  75  percent  operate  fiom  only  one 
building. 

Quahty  brands  mean  nothing  more  or 
less  than  well-known  brands  with  a  repu- 
tation for  reliability  and  excellence  (?f 
product.  It  is  these  brands  that  are 
taking  it  on  the  chin:  because  if  these 
brands  did  not  enjoy  such  an  excellent 
reputation,  they  would  be  of  no  interest 
to  the  discounter  who  needs  a  traffic 
builder  for  his  kind  of  sellmc  Now  we 
think  we  should  be  specific  and  point  out 
exactly  what  arc  some  of  the  trade  prac-  , 
tices  that  call  for  enactment  of  this 
sort  of  legislation.  These  practices  are: 
First,  intentional  misrepresentation  in 
advertising  as  to  make,  model,  size,  and 
age;  second,  bait  and  switch  merchan- 
dising tactics:  third,  pnce  slashinu;  or 
loss-leader  methods  even  in  some  in- 
stances far  below  cost  to  build  traffic  into 
a  store.  Where  the  foregoing  is  now 
happening,  a  law  of  this  sort  is  certainly 
needed  to  try  to:  First,  stop  disintegra- 
tion of  the  brand-name  system  of  dis- 
tribution; second,  arrest  the  growing  rate 
of  failure  of  small  retail  businesses; 
third,  provide  an  incentive  to  the  manu- 
facturer to  continue  to  build  an  excel- 
lent product:  fourth,  protect  the  con- 
sumer from  junk  merchandismt;  after  he 
has  been  lured  into  a  store  by  bait  and 
switch  merchandising  tactics. 

Let  us  now  describe  in  detail  how  this 
bill  would  work.  Fir.st  and  foremost,  the 
manufacturer  must  elect  to  come  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
Then  he  would  be  required  to  publish  a 
specific  retail  price  at  which  his  trade- 
mark product  must  be  sold.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  he  can  never  change  his  spe- 
cific price  because  the  interaction  of 
competitive  forces  will  always  insure  the 
consumer  that  the  manufacturer's  price 
represents  fair  value.  Get  this  strai.L'ht, 
any  price  established  under  this  law  will 
be  at  the  manufacturer  s  p)cril  and  this 
is  exactly  the  way  the  free  enterprise 
system  should  function. 

If  a  retailer  violates  the  specific  price 
schedule,  the  manufacturer  may  revoke 
the  right  of  the  offending  retailer  to 
make  further  sales.  But  this  provision 
is  not  a  one-way  street.  There  are  some 
obligations  imposed  on  the  manufacturer 
as  well.  He  must  exercise  diligence  in 
revoking  the  rights  of  the  retailer  who 
commits  an  act  of  unfair  competition; 
and  if  he  does  not  do  this  promptly,  it 
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will  constitute  a  valid  defense  against 
any  damage  suit  brought  under  this  law. 
No  loiiger  will  the  manufacturer  have  the 
convenient  excuse  that  he  cannot  protect 
his  reseller  against  unfair  competitors. 

Pleti^e  never  be  misled  to  believe  qual- 
ity stabilization  is  fair  trade,  because  it 
contains  none  of  the  usual  fair  trade 
language.  There  are  no  provisions  for 
contr£.cts.  There  is  no  dependence  on  a 
nonsig:ner  clause  as  In  fair  trade.  Fair 
trade  is  a  procedure  of  enforcement  to 
compel  a  dealer  to  raise  the  price  of  his 
product.  On  the  other  hand,  quality 
stabilization  is  an  action  akin  to  tres- 
pass, to  stop  a  reseller  from  abusing  a 
manu;"acturer's  property  right  in  the 
use  of  his  trademark.  This  whole  prin- 
ciple Df  stabilization  is  but  the  confir- 
mation by  Congress  of  the  unanimou.s 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  case  in 
Old  Dearborn  Distrtbuting  Co.  v.  Sea- 
gram Distillers  Corp.  (299  U.S.  183 
(1936  )  which  held  that  a  manufacturer 
does  have  pioperty  rights  that  are  sym- 
bolized in  his  trademark.  This  case 
points  the  way  and  about  all  the  quality 
stabil:zalion  bill  adds  is  to  describe  or 
spell  out  ways  the  manufacturer  may 
protect  his  trademark  as  it  moves 
through  the  channels  of  distribution. 

Another  question  tliat  has  been  raised 
Is  whether  quality  stabilization  conflicts 
with  the  SheiTTian  Act.  The  answer  is 
that  any  group  of  manufacturers  who 
effect  coliu.^ive  price  fixing  between 
themselves  would  be  courting  the  same 
prosecution  as  the  heavy  electrical  fn-ms 
and  their  executives  experienced  not 
long  ago. 

Before  going  on,  we  should  very  quickly 
put  the  question:  Will  quality  stabiliza- 
tion rromote  competition?  We  bc'.ieve 
it  will,  because  it  is  up  to  the  manufac- 
turer to  make  the  first  basic  marketins? 
decision;  and  just  as  there  is  no  arm 
twisting  against  the  manufacturer,  so 
Will  the  wholesaler  and  retailer  be  free 
and  unfettered  as  to  whetl^er  they  wi.sh 
to  handle  quality  stabilized  products  or 
deal  in  a  competitive,  unstabiiized 
produ:t. 

Let  us  not  forget,  a  retailer  may  han- 
dle both  top-brand  lines  that  are  stabi- 
lized, and  others  on  which  lie  may  wish 
to  vaiy  his  price.  It  is  his  decision  as 
to  the  stabilized  brands.  He  cannot 
any  Icnger  misrepresent  as  to  size,  model. 
age,  or  other  details,  or  use  bait  and 
switch  merchandising  tactics,  or  sell  be- 
low the  manufacturer's  published  price. 
but  h(  is  not  stopped  from  carry  ing  mer- 
chandise that  has  not  been  stabilized. 
The  o:ily  difference  is,  the  unprincipled 
retailer  cannot  take  advantage  of  a  good 
produi:t  by  running  loss-leader  ads.  Tliis 
stops  "he  type  of  pricing  that  misguides 
customers,  because  for  every  SI  spent  by 
customers  lured  into  the  store  by  bait 
advertising,  the  same  customer  will 
spend  $9  for  inferior  products  at  the  reg- 
ular or  higher  price. 

The  worst  part  of  this  sort  of  thing  is 
that  \vhen  the  customer  counts  up  his 
gains  and  los.ses,  he  may  soon  come  to 
dislike  the  honored  product  that  lured 
him  into  the  store:  and  even  worse,  this 
same  lo.ss-leader  advertiser  may  very 
quickly  drop  one  name-brand  product 
and  p:ck  up  another  to  once  again,  tem- 


porarily, pack  his  store  with  unsuspect- 
ing customers. 

Quality  stabilization  will  not  lead  to 
a  restricting  or  narrowing  of  available 
products,  but  the  very  opposite  will  be 
tiTJC,  particularly  if  the  retailer  carries 
both  a  stabihzed  and  unstabiiized  prod- 
uct, because  then  the  customer  can  buy 
that  which  he  sees:  First,  quality  and 
price,  or  second,  price  alone.  The  re- 
tailer can  give  the  customer  an  excel- 
lent, durable,  high  quality  product,  and 
in  the  same  store  offer  the  products  of 
lesser  quality  who.se  pnce  might  fit  the 
customer's  pocketbook  or  his  limited 
needs. 

Just  as  the  retailer  may  cany  both 
stabilized  and  unstabiiized  products,  so, 
also,  there  will  be  some  manufacturers 
who  will  make  brands  that  are  stabilized 
aiid  in  the  same  plant  may  make  prod- 
ucts that  are  not  stabilized. 

What  about  the  discounters?  Will 
this  put  them  out  of  business?  The 
answer  is  aii  emphatic  "No,"  because  the 
discounter  has  just  as  much  latitude, 
or  as  many  alternatives  or  optional 
ngh.ts  as  does  the  manufacturer,  retail- 
er, and  the  consumer.  The  discounter  i.-^ 
oiHionaiiy  free  to  refu.se  to  handle  stabi- 
lized products  or  else  carry  some  stabi- 
lized items  and  many  not  under  stabiliza- 
tion, just  as  any  other  merchant. 

If  put  into  use,  we  think  it  is  a  safe 
bet  to  predict  that  the  greatest  byprod- 
uct of  the  principle  of  quality  stabili- 
zation will  be  a  drastic  reductioii  in  the 
number  of  small  business  failures. 
Equally  important  is  the  fact  that  In  no 
way  will  the  consumer  be  injured,  but 
he  will  receive  a  distinct  benefit  because 
he  will  be  given  a  standard  with  which 
to  measure  quality — being  provided  with 
a  kind  of  yardstick  against  entrapment 
of  loss-leader  ads  and  bait  and  switch 
tactics. 

Then,  with  all  the  advantages  and  at- 
tractive features,  who  can  be  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  legislation  and  what  can 
the  opixjnents  say  against  it?  The  only 
possible  opposition  would  be  those  who 
are  the  offenders  atiainst  historical  retail 
methods,  tho.se  who  prefer  to  be  un- 
principled, and  those  who  have  shown 
a  preference  to  be  unethical  and  mis- 
leading. They  can  oppose  this  bill  onLv 
by  using  tlie  smear  tactics  by  calling  it 
fair  trade  and  price  fixing,  but  even 
these  opponents  know  it  Ls  not  fair  trade 
because  tliere  is  no  Federal  enforcement 
department  and  it5  provisions  simply 
provide  for  options  clear  across  the  spec- 
trum from  the  manufacturer,  to  the  re- 
tailer, to  the  coiisumer. 

It  is  httle  wonder,  then,  that  over  70 
national  organizations  have  approved 
the  principles  of  quality  stabilization. 
We  will  not  list  them  all,  but  they  in- 
clude the  field  of  hardware,  office  ma- 
chines, sporting  goods,  retail  clothing, 
furniture,  jewelry,  air  conditioners, 
drugs  and  pharmaceuticals,  and  almost 
every  type  of  pruduct  handled  by  small 
business. 

We  have  hei-etofore  hesitated  to  en- 
dorse this  measure  until  we  had  an  op- 
ix)rtunity  to  carefully  consider  how  the 
principles  of  stabilization  would  apply 
and  to  determine  wliethcr  there  are  any 
real  or  valid  argume?-.ts  against  stabili- 


isation.  We  have  not  been  able  to  find 
anything  to  support  the  charge  that 
this  is  either  fair  trade  or  price  fixing. 

We  hope  the  measures  embodying  the 
principles  of  stabilization  will  be  re- 
ix)rted  by  the  com.mittce  and  that  the 
membership  of  the  House  may  work  its 
will  at  this  session.  We  feel  sure  that 
il  all  Members  fully  understand  quality 
Jtabilization,  they  will  support  it  whole- 
heartedly. 


CUSTOMS  INSPECTION  OF  CERTAIN 
PRIVATE  AIRCRAFT  ARRFVTNG 
FROM  CANADA  OR  MEXICO 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
lor  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The    SPEAKER.      Is    there    objection' 
to  the  re^quest  of   the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
ij  of  last  year  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
7450,  which  provided  that  private  air- 
craft traveling  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  or  Mexico  would  not 
be  required  to  reimburse  the  United 
States  for  extra  compensation  paid  to 
customs  officers  and  employees 

This  bill  had  the  support  of  the  Air- 
craft Owners  and  Pilot<s  Association,  tlie 
Flying  Farmers  Association,  the  National 
.Association  of  State  Aviation  ORicers, 
t,he  International  Northwest  Aviation 
Council,  and  other  aviation  organiza- 
tions. 

It  has  become  apparent,  however,  that 
no  action  is  to  be  taken  on  this  meas- 
ure by  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  probably  because  it  is  not 
considered  consistent  with  a  principle 
established  some  time  ago  that  cusioms 
services  furnished  for  the  benefit  of 
paiiies  in  interest  should  be  self-sustain- 
ing to  tlie  fullest  extent  possible. 
Though  I  am  about  to  introduce  legis- 
lation usmg  a  modified  approach  for 
alleviation  of  ihis  vexinp  problem,  I  be- 
lieve that  tlie  approach  used  m  m,v 
earlier  piece  of  legislation  is  the  pre- 
ferred course  to  follow,  .•^mce  it  is  clear- 
ly to  our  benefit  to  equalize  our  restric- 
tions on  private  aircra/t  flying  from 
Canada  and  Mexico  into  the  United 
States  with  the  restrictions  applied  in 
those  coimtries,  MotonsivS  pay  nothing 
lor  holiday  inspections  and  p'iots  enter- 
ing Canada  pay  only  the  cab  or  carfare — 
about  $1 — of  the  Canadian  inspector.  In 
contrast,  the  United  States  levies 
charges — sometimes  as  high  as  $50  for 
a  few  minutes'  inspection — on  private 
pilots  entering  the  United  States  from 
Canada  or  Mexico  on  Sundays  or  holi- 
days. 

Under  the  present  system,  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Customs  requires  the  compu- 
tation of  actual  compensation  and  ex- 
penses for  each  pilot  entering  the  United 
States  on  a  Sunday  or  holiday.  Let  me 
illustrate  how  this  works:  The  first  pilot 
entering  the  United  States  on  a  holiday 
pays  the  equivalent  of  the  mspecto:  s 
salary  for  2  days.  If  the  second  pilot 
comes  through  that  station  on  the  same 
day,  he  is  charged  only  lialf  as  much  as 
the  first  one.    If  five  aircraft  clear  on 
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this  Sunday  or  holiday,  only  the  last  one 
across  is  charged  the  correct  pro  rata  fee. 
By  that  time  the  pilots  who  have  pre- 
ceded the  last  one  through  the  check- 
point have  taken  off  in  disgust  after  long 
waiting.  Later,  the  Bureau  of  Customs, 
m  accordance  with  the  law  and  its  regu- 
lations, makes  out  refunds  and  mails 
them  to  the  overcharged  pilots,  provided 
tr.ey  can  be  found. 

This  system  certainly  causes  a  great 
deal  of  hardship  and  is  m  essence  a  very 
inequitable  one,  since  the  delays  to  the 
first  pilot  through  the  checkpoint  can 
be  very  costly,  a.s  well  as  very  annoyint  . 

So.  let  me  say  that  my  original  bill. 
H  R  7450,  sought  to  abolish  a  most  un- 
necessary and  annoying  practice.  Also, 
since  motorists  entering  the  United 
States  from  Canada  or  Mexico  are  not 
required  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  Bureau 
of  Customs  employees  who  make  border 
inspections,  it  hardly  seems  just  to 
charge  personal  and  executive  aircraft 
for  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Customs.  The  result  is  that 
tourists,  flying  for  pleasure,  frequently 
must  cut  short  a  holiday  to  avoid  arriv- 
ing at  the  port  on  a  Sunday,  unless  they 
are  willing  to  pay  the  Government  a  fee 
considered  most  excessive  and  discrimi- 
natory. Again  I  point  out  that  further 
embarrassment  is  caused  by  the  fact  that 
the  Canadian  Government  pays  its  own 
inspectors  and  the  pilot  is  at  no  time 
charged  more  than  the  small  transporta- 
tion fee  required  to  brine  the  officer  to 
the  airport. 

Unfortunately,  the  Customs  Bureau 
itself  IS  bound  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  pay  its  inspection 
officers  premiiun  pay  for  nights,  Sun- 
days, and  holidays,  and  to  pass  this 
charge  on  to  private  persons  clearing 
customs.  Automobile  traffic  has  been 
exempted  by  law  from  the  requirement 
to  reimburse  the  Government  for  over- 
time services  of  Customs  personnel,  but 
not  so  traffic  by  air.  Also,  the  Comp- 
troller General  has  held  that  a  flat  rate 
cannot  be  prescribed  to  cover  the  reason- 
able estimated  costs  of  inspection  of  pri- 
vate aircraft  arriving  from  Canada  and 
Mexico  during  overtime  periods  and  on 
Sundays  and  holidays.  Under  existing 
law.  then,  the  computation  of  actual 
compensat.on  and  expenses  is  required 
for  each  transaction.  It  is  this  require- 
ment that  brings  about  the  annoying 
s.tualion  I  mentioned  earlier,  whereby 
thp  ftrst  pilot  cleared  on  a  Sunday  or 
holiday  pays  the  full  cost  of  the  inspec- 
tor s  salary  for  2  days  and  then  is  re- 
imbursed for  the  amount  that  he  paid 
m  excess  of  his  pro  rata  share,  which  is 
determined  at  the  end  of  the  day  by  di- 
viding the  inspector's  salary  and  other 
expen-es  by  the  number  of  pilots  cleared. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  apparently  do  not  wish 
to  disturb  the  provision  in  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  section  140.  which  states 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  serv- 
ices furnished  for  the  benefit  of  parties 
m  interest  shall  be  self-sustaining  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible.  I  have,  there- 
fore, prepared  legislation  which  would 
at  least  do  away  with  the  annoying  and 


costly  current  method  of  prorating  the 
casts  of  inspection  of  private  aircraft 
arriving  from  Canada  or  Mexico,  while 
at  the  same  time  preservmg  the  prin- 
ciple established  under  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  section  140.  requiring  that 
services  furnished  to  the  parties  in  in- 
terest should  be  self-sustaining  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible.  The  cumbersome 
and  burdensome  system  whereby  the 
operator  of  each  plane  is  required  to 
deposit  reimbursement  for  the  cost  of 
customs  employees'  extra  compensation 
in  an  amount  equal  to  what  his  share 
will  be  if  no  additional  planes  arrive 
that  day  would  be  replaced  under  my  bill 
by  a  more  reasonable  and  less  costly  sys- 
tem— the  use  of  flat  fees  or  fixed  rates 
of  charge  to  cover  the  reasonable  esti- 
mated costs  of  providing  the  services 
mvolved. 

This  legislation  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  prescribe  a 
flat  fee  as  fixed  rate  through  use  of  cer- 
tain reasonable  criteria  to  assure  that 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  will  receive  reim- 
bursement for  most  of  the  cost  of  services 
provided.  This  system  would  also  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion, and,  more  importantly,  would  be 
more  advantageous  to  the  pilots  being 
cleared  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows; 

H  R.  

A  biU  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to 
provide  that  any  payment  or  reimburse- 
ment to  the  United  States  required  by  such 
Act  for  extra  compensation  paid  customs 
officers  and  employees  on  account  of  pri- 
vate aircraft  traveling  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  or  Mexico  shall  be  on 
the  basis  of  fiat  fees  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rep'cscntatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arn-^'-tca  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
647  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1647) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

iEc  647.  Extra  Compensation  of  Customs 
Officers  in  Case  or  Private 
AiRCRAfT  Traveling  To  or  Prom 
Canada  or  Mexico. 

•  In  the  case  of  a  private  aircraft  arriving 
in  the  United  States  from  Canada  or  Mexico 
or  departing  from  the  United  States  to  Can- 
ada or  Mexico,  the  amount  required  by  sec- 
tion 451  or  any  other  provision  of  this  Act 
to  be  paid  or  reimbursed  to  the  Government 
on  account  of  extra  compensation  and  ex- 
penses of  customs  officers  and  employees  as- 
signed to  duty  in  connection  with  the  lad- 
ing or  unlading  of  merchandise,  baggage,  or 
persons  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
a  flat  fee  or  fixed  rate  of  charge  covering 
the  reasonable  estimated  costs  of  providing 
the  services  involved.  Such  fee  or  rate  of 
charge  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  by  regulation,  and  shall  be 
mciisured  by — 

■■(  1 )  the  average  cost  per  hour  per  man  of 
furnishing  such  services; 

■■(2)  the  estimated  number  of  arrivals  and 
departures  during  the  period  or  periods  In- 
vo;-,ed. 

'■i3)  the  esiimatcd  amount  of  merchan- 
dise, baggage,  and  persons  to  be  processed 
during  such  period  or  periods;   and 

■  (4i  any  other  standards  reasonably  re- 
lated to  the  services  provided. 
As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'private 
aircraft'  means  any  craft  or  other  contriv- 
ance used  as  a  means  of  transportation 
through  the  air  which  is  not  used  to  carry 
p.'isscngers  or  property  for  hire." 


Sec.  2.  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  451 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U  5  C.  1451)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following;  ",  and  shall 
apply  to  the  lading  or  unlading  of  mer- 
chandise, baggage,  or  persons  arriving  in  the 
United  States  from  Canada  or  Mexico  or 
departing  from  the  United  States  to  Canada 
or  Mexico  by  private  aircraft  only  In  the 
manner  provided  In  section  647  ". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  aircraft  ar- 
riving in  or  departing  from  the  United  States 
on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the  second  cal- 
endar month  which  begins  more  than  20  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


COST    OF    AGRICULTURAL 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  thie  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  two  letters. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
have  been  concerned  about  the  cost  of 
the  agricultural  programs,  and  the  ad- 
ministration has  ETone  to  great  lengths 
to  tell  the  American  people  how  their 
program  will  save  the  taxpayers  millions 
and  even  as  high  as  a  billion  dollars. 

When  the  first  farm  bill  was  offered 
by  the  administration  and  defeated  in 
the  House  earlitr  this  year,  it  was  beaten 
down  with  the  help  of  discerning  Demo- 
crats from  the  urban  centers  who  were 
simply  getting  fed  up  with  the  cost  of 
the  program.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orville  Freeman  is  well  aware  of  this, 
and  so  we  find  him  in  recent  weeks  going 
aU  out  to  entice  the  urban  centers  back 
into  the  fold  in  support  of  his  Depart- 
ment's activities. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  the  food  stamp 
plan  was  extended  to  26  new  congres- 
sional districts.  25  of  which  are  now  rep- 
resented by  Democrats  in  the  Congress 

Now  today,  in  this  morning's  mail. 
I  received — as  I  am  sure  all  of  the  other 
Members  of  the  Congress  received — a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
which  reads  as  follows : 

August  22,  1962. 
Hon.  RoBEBT  H.  Michel. 
House  of  Representatirrs. 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Miciiei,  I  send  you  the  enclosed 
"Packet  for  the  Bride"  as  an  example  of  our 
latest  efforts  to  extend  the  services  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  consumers 
We  shall  be  glad  to  make  this  packet  avail- 
able to  you  for  your  constituents  as  you  may 
suggest. 

One  of  the  least  known  facts  abovu  the 
Department  is  that  a  large  proportion  of  its 
activities  ha.s  to  do  with  constimers  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  Important  to  make  these  services 
known  if  we  are  to  fulfill  our  responsibilities 
to  all  the  people. 

"Packet  for  the  Bride  '  contains  10  publi- 
cations that  have  been  available  to  you  reg- 
ularly on  the  congressional  lists.  By  en- 
closing them  in  an  attractive,  inexpensive 
folder,  we  are  able  to  draw  the  attention  of 
new  homemakers.  who  probably  are  most  in 
need  of  tills  type  of  Information. 

You  may  want  to  add  a  transmittal  letter 
In  sending  tins  packet  to  your  constituents. 
perhaps  u'ilizing  our  regular  list  3.  now  used 
by  many  Members  In  offering  bulletins  to 
homemakers.    Our  Office  of  Information  will 


1962 

change  10  bulletins  to  your  bulletin  quota 
accoun:  for  each  packet  your  ofBce  requests. 
The  packet  will  be  forwarded  to  your  office 
or  mailed  under  your  frank,  as  you  direct. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  have  yovu-  conunenis  on 
tins  packet  and  any  suggestions  on  publica- 
tions tj  be  Included  m  it.  You  may  send 
requests  for  the  packet  to  the  Congressional 
Section,  Office  of  Information  (Code  111, 
extensian  33G5  or  4303)  In  the  same  way  you 
request  bulletins  available  on  otir  congres- 
Blonal  lists  1  and  3. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Of.ville  L.  Freeman. 

The  "Packet  for  the  Bride,"  enclosed 
with  t.ne  letter,  is  all  done  up  in  a  pink 
and  white  outer  folder,  complete  with 
folden;  advising  the  bride  how  to  buy 
eggs,  butter,  and  cheese — the  latter  be- 
ing 18  pages  in  length  and  probably  due 
to  the  ever-increasing  amounts  now  be- 
ing stored  in  Government  warehouses  as 
a  result  of  the  Secretary  s  arbitrary 
raising  of  dairy  price  supports  soon  after 
he  cane  into  office. 

Then,  too,  there  is  a  bulletin  on  "U.S. 
Grades  for  Beef,"  "Home  Care  of  Pur- 
chasec  Frozen  Foods.  '  "Shopper's  Guide 
to  U.S.  Grades  for  Food,"  a  96-page 
booklet  entitled  "Family  Fare  Food 
Management  and  Recipes."  a  "Food  for 
Fitnes.^"  pamphlet,  another  entitled 
"Detergents  for  Home  Laundering, "  and 
finally  one  on  "How  to  Prevent  and  Re- 
move Mildew." 

All  of  these,  of  course,  are  designed 
to  launch  the  bride  to  a  successful  home- 
making  venture. 

The  Secretary  is  very  thoughtful  in 
enclosing  a  sample  letter  that  he  sug- 
gests every  Member  of  Congress  might 
send  along  with  this  packet  to  each  new 
bride  in  his  District  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

Department  or  Acrictji-ture, 

Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Bride:  It  is  a  pleasure  to  send  you 
this  packet  and  to  extend  my  w^ishes  for  your 
happiness.  I  hope  that  you  will  find  these 
publications  helpful  In  your  new  experience 
of  shopping  for  two. 

This  is  one  of  the  special  services  we  are 
providing  In  this  Centennial  Year  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  understand  that  brides  want  more  In- 
formation on  how  to  buy  food  and  furnish- 
ings for  the  home.  You  will  find  many 
suggestions   in  this  packet  to  guide   you. 

Some  of  the  enclosed  publications  tell 
you  of  grading  and  inspection  services  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  performs  to  help 
make  sure  that  our  food  supply  Is  wholesome 
and  of  dependable  quality.  Other  bulletins 
give  you  tips  on  buying  and  caring  for  food 
and  furnishings  In  your  home. 

The  enclosed  list  of  popular  publications 
Include  many  more  that  are  available  to 
homemakers.  And  there  are  some  that  may 
be  of  Interest  to  your  husband.  I  want  you 
both  to  feel  free  to  request  publications  that 
you  may  need. 

My  very  best  wishes  to  you  and  your  hus- 
band. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Orville  L.  Freeman. 

Secretary. 

In  all  fairness,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
a  number  of  charges  made  against  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  benefits 
to  the  consumer  rather  than  the  farmer; 
and  this  is  just  another  example.  It  is. 
however,  getting  to  be  rather  ridiculous 
to  have  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
talking  economy  on  the  one  hand  but 
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romg  to  such  lengths  on  the  other  hand 
to  curry  the  favor  of  the  urban  centers 
and  their  Representatives  in  the  Con- 
gress for  support  of  the  Departments 
jjrot^rams  with,  of  all  thini;s,  a  "Packet 
for  the  Bride." 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

The  SPEAKER  Undc"  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  Erentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  ScHwENriF!  1  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  the  floor  today  to  talk  about  what 
seems  to  be  a  very  serious  problem  in 
public  works.  In  the  committee  are 
many  projects  that  should  be  acted  on 
durinc  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

There  is  a  i-umor  that  the  public  works 
omnibus  bill  is  being  held  up  until  Con- 
grfss  acts  favorably  on  the  so-called 
standby  public  works  bill.  H.R.  10113. 
There  is  much  evidence  that  there  is 
truth  in  this  rumor,  for  we  have  not  yet 
held  any  hearincs  on  what  promises  to 
be  the  largest  and  po.ssibly  the  most  im- 
portant public  works  authorization  bill 
that  this  Congress  has  ever  considered. 

And  here  it  is  Auc;ust  23  and  no  hear- 
ings have  been  held  on  this  bill  yet. 
This  should  be  conclusive  proof  that 
someone  is  a  party  to  playing  a  strange 
kind  of  power  politics  the  likes  of  which 
has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  seen  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  go  further,  I  want 
to  say  that  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Public  'Works  Committee  now  for  8  years. 
It  has  been  a  great  experience  because 
here  I  have  found,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  a  great  sense  of  dedication  to  the 
public  welfare  and,  while  at  times  there 
may  have  been  situation.^  that  you  could 
have  pointed  to  arid  said  here  is  a  pork- 
barrel  proposition,  by  and  large  all  of 
us  who  serve  on  the  committee  know  that 
all  of  the  projects  that  come  before  our 
committee  get  a  pretty  thorough  study 
and  are  seriously  considered  by  every 
member  of  the  committee  before  they 
cast  their  vote  on  the  prooosition  when 
it  is  before  the  committee. 

This  committee  has  been  of  great  pub- 
lic service  in  many  ways  through  the 
years.  Since  my  time  we  have  authored 
and  brought  to  the  House  floor  hundreds 
of  projects  that  were  in  the  public  in- 
terest, that  serve  to  improve  America  in 
many  ways,  that  helped  strengthen  the 
economy  of  the  country.  Just  now  we, 
as  the  result  of  wise  action  by  the  Con- 
gress, are  ji  the  middle  of  building  the 
greatest  highway  system  ever  envisioned 
by  any  government — Interstate  Highway 
System.  While  we  have  discovered  that 
this  legislation  in  some  respects  is  inade- 
quate and  that  individuals  in  govern- 
ment and  out  have  taken  unfair  advan- 
tage In  some  instances,  the  program  is 
moving — it  is  going  forward.  There  is 
more  evidence  r.ow  than  ever  before  that 
the  Interstate  Highway  System  is  going 
to  be  of  far  greater  value  to  the  eco- 
nomic health  and  welfare  of  this  coun- 
try than  even  the  most  enthusiastic 
booster  of  the  Interstate  System  at  its 
inception  imagined  was  pos.sible.  All  of 
us  should  be  very  grateful  for  this. 


There  are  many  other  small  and  large 
projects  brought  out  by  the  Public  Works 
Committee  thai  deal  with  flood  con- 
trol, watersheds,  rivers  and  harbors  proj- 
ects, and  emergency  situations  that 
have  brought  both  relief  and  economic 
stimulus  to  communities,  to  States,  and 
the  Nation. 

I  believe  it  can  be  said  that  nowhere 
in  the  world  can  be  found  a  group  of 
elected  representatives  who  have  in  the 
past  responded  more  effectively  and  used 
more  good  judgment  and  commonsense 
than  the  Public  Works  Committee  has 
with  the  consideration  and  the  passiiig 
of  legislation  to  the  floor  that  has  finally 
passed  both  Houses  and  become  the  law 
cf  the  land. 

Therefore,  many  of  us  on  the  minority 
side  are  disturbed  about  the  very  appar- 
ent power  maneuver  that  Is  evident  now. 
I  am  sure  that  there  are  many  on  the 
majority  side  who  also  are  disturbed 
about  this. 

It  is  for  this  reason  I  take  the  floor 
today  to  discuss  the  so-called  standby 
public  works  bill. 

Let  me  point  out  that  this  bill  is  in- 
e.dequate,  it  is  unsound,  and  it  will  make 
Government  policy  in  many  respects  in- 
consistent with  present  law  and  practice 
and,  worst  of  all,  I  beUeve  it  is  a  politi- 
cally inspired  document  and  could  very 
well  end  up  in  the  creation  of  the  largest 
political  "slush  fund  "  with  the  taxpayers" 
money  that  the  Congress  has  ever  passed. 
Statement  et  Representattve  Halleck 
Diirlng  the  past  weeks  we  have  repeatedly 
called  attention  to  the  Federal  Governments 
share  In  the  blame  for  this  Nation's  current 
economic  slump.  There  is  no  better  ex- 
ample of  wrong  economic  thinking  than  the 
renewed  efforts  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion to  get  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
pass  a  so-called  public  works  bill  which  is 
nothing  more  than  a  $900  million  political 
slush  fund  for  the  President. 

Not  only  does  this  legislation  have  numer- 
ous basic  flaws,  but  it  Is  typical  of  the  Ken- 
nedy proposals  which  shake  public  confidence 
in  the  economic  policies  being  pursued  by 
the  White  House. 

First,  this  bill  authorizes  $900  million  in 
public  works  when  there  Is  already  $2  6 
billion  in  unspent  money  from  specific  ap- 
propriations which  would  produce  far  more 
Jobs  than  this  public  works  bill. 

Second,  this  bill  would  set  up  a  whole 
new  Government  bureaucracy  under  a  pub- 
lic works  czar  that  would  take  away  frotn 
the  Congress  the  decisionmaking  on  projects. 
Third,  this  bill  would  confer  upon  the 
President  unprecedented  powers  to  spend 
money  in  such  amounts  as  he  might  deter- 
mine for  projects — whether  Federal,  State, 
or  local — of  his  own  choosing  In  areas  se- 
lected by  him. 

Finally,  every  cent  of  the  $900  million 
proposed  in  this  bill  Is  unbudgeted  and  could 
lead  only  to  more  red-Ink  spending  and  fur- 
ther Increases  In  the  national  debt. 

It  Is  a  well  established  fact  that  public 
works  projects  have  the  most  doubtful  value 
of  all  Government  devices  to  relieve  an  eco- 
nomic recession  because  they  take  too  long 
to  get  started  and  produce  relatively  the 
fewest  Jobs  for  the  unemployed. 

This  bill,  reduced  to  its  essentials.  Is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  $900  million  political  blank 
check  for  President  Kennedy  that  will 
neither  stimulate  the  economy  nor  create 
any  significant  number  of  Jobs.  It  should 
be  rejected. 
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)i:SE  Ai'in'sf  2.1 

10113  4    Expenditure    of    the   $900    million    au-      and  projects,  and,  through  this   ne-A   all-in- 

/■      „  p       tt--i7ed  to  be  appropriated  by  the  blU  will      elusive  civil  and  military  Fedrru   and   U.<  al 

wo  are  opposed  to  the  enactrner.t  .f  H  R       ,;  ,     :^,,        deficit  financing  -nd  will  contrib-      public  worics  blanlcet  auth    ri/ati  .:i    to  ..eir;t 


I'M  13    for   the   following  reasons 

1  The  bill   will  not  accomplish   its  st 
pi;rp'-'se    to    provide    immediate    work    for    a 
■iubstantia!  number  of  unemployed  and  un- 
deremployed persons. 

2  The  Congress  should  nm  authorize  the 
.ippropriation  of  additional  funds  to  con- 
struct  public  works   for  the  purpose  of  cre- 

i-mq  *0'bs  when  unobligated  balances  of 
.■-.t-^*::-.^  appropriations,  m  the  billions  of 
d  llars^  are  available  for  other  programs 
which  produce  employment  and  which  are 
not   being   used   by  the   administration 

3  A  new  Federal  agency,  caiied  tiie  Oifi'^e 
of  Public  Woriis  Coordination  and  Acceler.i- 
tion.  Would  be  created,  whicli  agency  would 
.■-er-.  e  nj  u.seful  purp...se  that  could  not  be 
're-:er  perfornu-cl  bv  existing  agencies,  and 
which  n^.av  seriou.sly  tn-rroach  upon  and  even 
supersede' the  auihority  of  existing  Federal 
departments  and  ageiicie.-.  including,  anniug 

)f  Defense.  Agricui- 


,   ,  H      u'e'to'the^iecessityTorYnc^reasing  the  public      the  Federal  and  federally  assis-cd  pr oerums 
debt  ceiling-  and  projects  to  be  constructed,  and  to 


(if 'er- 
arpro- 


b 

c  iunti 


-,    The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  public  mine  the   amounts  of  money   to  be 

w,  rns   projects   of   State    and    local   govern-  prlated  therefor. 

nient.-^,  to  be  paid  from  funds  authorized  to  ^^    Speaker    so  ttiit    tin-   Momhtis  of 

be  appropriated  by  the  bill,  would  increase  to  ^                             .         ^^j       ,,,.^^.    ^^^.  ^.^,^_^ 

50  ne-cent  when  the  Congress  has  determined  uie  nuuoc  anw   ^  ^  ,               .     '„„      .    , 

unde;  elJisUng  law  that'the  Federal  contri-  more    aware   of    the    impoitance    o      In. 

buiion  is  to  be  less  than  50  percent.  pubhc  works   authorization   bill,   and   su 

Public  works  projects  of  municipalities,  each   Member  of   the  House   who    ha.s  a 

es,   and  any  other  political  subdlvl-  direct   and  indirect  inlere.s;    ;n   i!'o   bill 

in.s  and  instrumentalities  of  States  which,  j^^^y    know    something    about,     it,     I     am 

under  existing  law,  are  eligible  for  interest-  herewith  filing  what  I  believe  to  be,  with 

bearing     loans    from    the    Community    Fa-  ^^^    exceptions     a    complrtc    li.st    of    the 

cnities     Administration     will,     under     H.R.  „_„;pcts  that  have  brfP  .sent  to  our  cum- 

10' n     be   eUeible   for   Federal   grants,   from  projecLb  uidt  iidvt  u(  t .    .  i  .u 

funds  a  uhOnzed  to  be  appropriated  by  the  mittee  for  our  ai>„rova:  and  on  xui.cn  no 

bi.l    for  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  such  proj-  action  has  been  taken  to  date 

ectJ,  even   though   the   Congress  may  never  It  Shoulc!  be  pointed  out  aiso  tiiat  even 

liave    authorized    Federal    grants-in-aid    for  jj  ^g  start  hearinus  now  it  will  be  ir.ac- 

pr^)jeots     of     the     types     undertaken.     Also.  Really    impo.^sible    to    pet    all    of    th(  se 
otlier  o'lblic  works  which  under  existing  law 


ects  sl'i 
ernmen 


tare.  Commerce,  Interior,  and  Health.  Educa-  -'-^i^-er  o.ior.c  worKS  wnicn  unaer  «x^..uk  mw  projects  in    tbe   omnibus   bill   becau.se    we 

tlon     and    Welfare,    the    Housing    and   Home  are    eligible    only    for    Federal    loans    or    lor  ^^^^    requests    for    heanntzs    by    people 

Finance    Agencv.    and   General   Services   Ad-  grants  for  planning  or  studies  may  be  eligible  difTeiTnt    idea.^,   who   disattree 

ministra-.  ,n    and  which  mav  emasculate  the  under   this  bill    for   Federal   grants   for  con-  Who   have   "^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^      ^,^,^^     ^^,,^ 

Congress  in  its  traditu.nal  role  or  determm-  strjaction                       ^g,-_„t-  ,„  the  President  WOUld   like^   to   have  some  of  the   protects 

ins   w^'^'    piiblir    w  irks   programs   and    proj-  .     I  his  on.  v^ou»a  aeiegaie  t,o  xne  rresiaeni  "v.^^  ^                                               ^     ,     ,          ., 

hail  L  undertaken  bv  the  Federal  Gov-  the  p^.-wer  and  authority  of  the  Congress  to  amend-d   i.n  certaui  respects  before  tiiev 

ar.d    the    policies    relative    thereto  authi..nze  new  Federal  gVant-ln-ald  programs  are  passed    on    by    th.e   committee. 

Corp)^  of  Engineers  survey  reports  which  would  be  available  for  consideration  in  an  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  and  flood  control  bill 

KErORT  ri-AN  or  UirKOVEMENT 

Alabama.. „ 

Alaska:  Bradley  Lake  power  project,  Cook  liilet ..Power  dam. 

Arizona:  ,„      .        .    , 

Oila  River-Camelsbaclc  Dam  site - --  Hood  control  reservoir. 

(iila  River,  Painted  Rock --  Levee  and  channel. 

Pinal  Creek - - Channel  improvement. 

Arkansas;  „.  ,         .  ,  ,     ,  j    .      • 

White  River.  Village  Crock - -  Channel  straiRhtening  and  clearing. 

Crooked  Creek  at  and  in  vicinity  of  Harrison Reservoir,  leveess,  and  floodwalls. 

VillaRe  Creok-White  River-MayN'rry -.  Pumping  station. 

California:  „   ,      ,         ....  ...        .i.-  1  1 n 

Oakland  Harbor,  Fruitvale  Ave.  Bridge Federal  partuipation  in  reconstmctioii  of  highway  bridge. 

Oakland  Harbor Channel  deejiening  and  widening. 

I^an.-!  Point  - -- Dredging  and  breakwater. 

Novo  River  and  Hariw - Breakwater  construction. 

Santa  Barbara  Harbor Harbor  improvements. 

Venlura-Picrpont  area - -- Groins— sand  placement.         ,.,,,_,„      ^ 

Orange  County,  app.  V - - -  Beach  erosion  protection,  Surfside  to  Newjiort  Beacn. 

Buchanan  Reservoir!..! --  Multiple-purjwse  reservoir  and  channel. 

ilidden  Reservoir  - - Multiple-purpos*'  reservoir — channel  improvement. 

New  Melones  Reservoir. !.!.!! - Modification  of  authorized  reservoir  project;  power. 

KcilwrKxl  Creek - Channel  improvements. 

Tmikeo  Kiver,  Calif,  and  Nebr Flood  control  reservoir. 

.Manieda  Creek .  Cthannel  improvement  and  levee;  multiple-purpose  reservoir.  _ 

Cort.'  Mitdera  Creek,  Marin  c3ounty - - Channel  improvements  and  levees. 

Russian  River --- Warm  Springs  multiple-purpose  reservoir. 

Mormon  Slough.. - Channel  deei)ening  and  widening. 

San  Franclsquito  Creek Multiple-purpose  reservoir. 

Colorado - 

Connecticut: 

Mystic,  Oroton.  and  Stonington Barrier  dams. 

Naugatiuk-.\nsonia-Uerby. I>evee  and  floodwall. 

New  London. Barrier  dams  and  walls. 

Wostport... -.- - Earth  dike. 

Delaware 

Flori.la:  .... 

Key  West  Harbor Chimnel  deepening  and  widening. 

Canaveral  Harbor Improvements  for  navigation. 

Pensacola  Harlwr - Do.  ,„.      ,  ,        .  „•       ,.,t 

Port  SutUm  and  Yt>or  Channel,  Tampa  Harbor Maintenance  of  Port  Sutton  Channel  and  Hasm;  deepening  of  Ybor  Cnannel. 

Palm  Beach  County      - Beach  erosion  control  works:  Miu-tin  County  to  Jupiter  inlet;  Jupiter  Inlet  to  Lake  Worth  Inlet;  South  I  ake 

Worth  Inlet  to  Booa  Raton  Inlet. 

Virginia  an<l  Blscayne  Keys (Irolns  and  periodic  nourishment. 

Boggy  Creek Primary  drainsige  system. 

Cutler  drain  area -  Do. 

Four  River  Bi^ins Flood  and  drainage  unprovements. 

West  Palm  Beach  Canal Enhygement  of  downstream  17  miles  reach  of  West  Palm  Beach  Canal  and  water  control  structure. 

Hendry  County Primary  works  for  flood  control  and  major  drainage. 

.'Shingle  Creek,  C.  A  S.,  Florida. Primary  drainage  system. 

South  Dade  County Do. 

Georgia:  * 

Savannali  IlarlKir Turning  basin. 

Chattahoochee  River  at  West  Point West  Point  ReserVdir. 

Flint  River .-.  Sprwrell  BlufT— Lazer  Creek  imd  Lower  Aucliumpkee  Reservoirs. 

Siiv  iiui  ih  River -Trotters  Shoals Trotters  Shoals  Reservoir— |)ower,  recreation,  and  fish  and  wUdliic. 

Hawa:      K  iii:i  ik  ik  li  Harbor - Deep  and  light  draft  harbors. 

Idaho: 

Black  toot  Dam Modification  of  Blackfoot  Dam. 

Burns  Creek Construction  of  Burns  Creek  Reservoir  by  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Riric  Dam  and  Reservoir Construction  by  corps  and  operation  by  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Illinois: 

Chicago  Harbor Channel  deepening  and  widening. 

Illinois  W  ittrw  ly,  III.  and  Intl Duplicate  locks. 

K!v;kiskii  Kr.t^r Slackwatcr  navigation  system. 

Calunnr  !  I  irtw^ir  inl  Ri\ir,  !!1    uid  Ind Improvements  for  navigation. 

Illinoi.-i  kotr  in.!  tnbutarn? 16  local  protection  projects,  1  multiple-purpose  reservoir,  and  channel  impro.enieiit. 

Columbia  DruinaL-c  mi  !,»".e<'  I  nstrict  No.  3 Drainage  improvements. 

Harrisonville  an!  1.  .  l.u;!  ::e Pumping  plants. 

Pecatoii'ca  River,  lii.  aini  V\  is I,<  .o":   walls,  etc. 
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Illinois— Continued 

Rend  Lake  Reservoir Reservoir  for  flood  control  and  other  purposes. 

Wabash  River  at  Mount  Camiel Levee  and  wall. 

Mississippi  River,  urban  areas  from  Hampton,  111.,  tomile    Levees  and  floodwalls  at  Rock  Island.  111.,  Hannibal,  Mo.,  Gregory  Drainage  District   Missouri   Union 
SOC-  Township  Drainage  District,  Missouri.  ' 

Prairie  DuPont  I^vec  and  Sanitary  District Pumping  stations. 

Richland  Creek.. Flood  control  channel. 

Rock  River  at  Rockford Channel  improvements  for  flood  control. 

Indiana:  Burns  Waterway  Harbor Deep  draft  harbor. 

Iowa: 

Indian  Creek Flood  control  reservoir. 

Mississippi  River,  Outtenberg Levees  and  pumping  plant. 

Mississippi  River  upper  urban  areiis  from  Hampton,  HI.,  to    Local  protection  at  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Ca-ssville,  Wis. 

Big  Sioux  River,  Iowa  and  S.  Dak Channel  improvements  for  flood  control. 

Kan.sas : 

Arkansas  River,  Dodge  City Levees,  floodwall*,  and  channel  improvements. 

Kansas  River  Basin Flood  control  reservoirs  and  water  supply:  Woodbine  ReserToir,  Onaga  Reservoir,  Grove  Reservoir,  Clinton 

ResjTvoir.  Kansas  City  local  protection. 

Cow  Creek Channel  improvements. 

Big  Hill  Creek Flood  control  and  water  supply  reservoir;  flood  control  channel. 

Kentucky: 

Big  South  Fork,  Cumberland  River.. Devils  Jumps  multiple-purpose  dam. 

Kentucky  River Flood  control  reservoirs:  Red  River  Reservoir,  Carr  Fork  Reservoir,  Eagle  Creek  Reservair. 

Louisiana: 

Mississippi  River,  Baton  Rouge  to  Oulf  of  Mexico 40-by  500-foot  channel. 

(iulf  Intracoastal  Waterway,  Texas  section Channel  improvements. 

Bayous  Terrebonne,  Petit  Caillou,  etc Maintenance  of  Houma  navigation  channel  10-by  45-foot  channel  in  Bayou  Le  Carpe. 

Natchitoches  and  Red  River  Parishes. Levee  and  interior  drainage:  Campti-Clarence  area,  liayoii  Nicholas  Basin  and  Coushatta  area. 

Mississippi  River  Delta  al  and  below  New  Orleans Raise  existing  back  levees. 

Maine: 

Carvers  Harbor Deepening  and  widening. 

Kennebunk  River Channel  improvement,  anchorage  and  jetty  extension. 

Portland  Harbor.. Channel  and  anchorage  deepening  and  widening. 

Searsporl  Harbor Access  channel. 

Narraguagu-s  Hartxir DeejM'ning.  widening,  and  anchorages. 

Maryland:  Potomac  River,  North  Branch North  Branch  Reservoir. 

Massachusetts: 

Chelsea  Harbor Channel  deepening  and  widening. 

Gloucester  Harbor ". Do. 

Dorchester  Bay  and  Neponset  River Do. 

Marblehea<l  Harbor Breakwater. 

Plymouth  Harbor Breakwater  and  anchorage  area. 

New  Bedford Construction  of  groins. 

Wareham  and  Marion Barriers  and  dikes. 

Michigan: 

Caseville  Harbor Channel  deepening  and  widening  and  breakwater. 

Gladstone  Hart>or  and  Kipling Channel  dwi>eninp  and  widening. 

Leland  Harbor Channel  improvements. 

Muskepon  Harl>or —  Channel  deepening  and  widening. 

New  Buffalo  Harbor Breakwaters  and  channel  deepening, 

Ontonagon  Harlx)r Channel  deejwning  and  widening  and  breakwatCT  modificaticm. 

Rouge  River 26-foot  chaimel,  turning  basin. 

Saginaw  River Channel  deepening  and  widening. 

River  Rouge , Channel  straightening  and  enlargement. 

Minnesota: 

Mississippi   River  between   Missouri   River  and   Minne-    14  small  boat  harbors,  maintenance  of  1  harbor, 
apolis,  Minn.,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Illinois,  and 
Missouri. 

Warroad  River  and  Bull  Doe  Creek Channel  Improvement. 

Big  Stone  Lake- Whetstone  River Dam  and  re8ervoir<hannel  improvements. 

Mississippi: 

Chunkv  Creek,  Chicka^away  and  Pa.scagoul«  Rivers Okatibl>ee  Reservoir. 

Mississippi  River  and  tributaries,  comprehensive Mollification  of  .Mississippi  River  and  tributaries  project. 

Missouri: 

Sandy  Sloueh Restoration  of  channel  depths. 

Mississippi  River,  Clarksville Silt  removal. 

Kaysinper  BlufT  Reservoir Mo<lification  of  existing  project  to  include  hydroelectric  power. 

-Mississippi  River,  St.  Genevieve  and  St.  Marys Raise  levees,  Kaskaskia  Island  drainage  district. 

Salt  River Multiple- purpose  Joanna  Reservoir. 

Montana _     , 

Nebraska:  Papillion  Creek Channel  improvements  (or  flood  control. 

Nevada.. 

New  Hampshire: 

Portsmouth  lIarl>or,  N.H.  and  Maine Channel  deepening  and  widening  and  extension.  „      ^   ,,-„.„     ^    t,      ^ 

Shore  of  New  Hampshire Beach  erosion  control  works:  Hampton  Beach,  North  Uampton  Beacn,  WaUis  Sands  Beacii. 

New  Jersey: 

Rari tan  River  Maintenance  of  I.VJbot  channel. 

Raritan  Bay  Mid  Sandy  ilook  Bay Hurricane— flood  control,  beach  erosion  control:  Madison  Township,  Matawan  Township,  Union  Beach, 

Keansburg,  imd  East  Keansburg. 
New  Mexico: 

Alamogordo Local  protectton  project.  .,      ^,  »   v         , 

Rio  Griuidc  at  Las  Cruccs Las  Cruces  and  Campus  detention  reservoirs  and  outlet  channels. 

New  Y<Tk:  ,  ,  ^     . ,     - 

Buffalo  Harbor        Channel  deepening  and  widenmg. 

Buttermilk  Channel Channel  widening.  ,.,.., 

(Jreat  Sodus  Bay  Harbor Channel  and  basin  deepening  and  widening. 

Little  Neck  Bay  Recreational  harl)or. 

Oswego  Harl)0r Channel  deeiiening  and  widening. 

Flushing  Bay  and  Creek""!" - Commerical  imd  recreational  boating  improvements. 

\lleghenv  River  at  Salaiiianca     *  lyevees  and  floodwalls. 

RondoutCreek  and  WallkiU  RiVeV,"N.Y.  and  N.J Local  protection  projects:  EUenville,  -North  Gully  at  Ellenviile,  Rosendale. 

North  Carolina:  „,  ,  .  j      j     • 

Rollinson  Channel Channel  deepening  and  widenmg. 

Wilniini»t«n  llnrlinr  4'1-fOOt  chlUincl.  _ 

Fort  Macon--  UlwitieBe^h I Restoration,  protection,  and  periodic  nourishment  at  Fort  Macon  State  Park. 

Carolina  Beach     '.!!.'."!-'..* Construction  of  dune 

Wriehtsvillp  Beach  Construction  of  sand  dune.  ^ 

Cape  Fear  River     ' New  Hope  Dam— flood  control,  water  supply,  and  recreation. 

North  Dakota:  Grand  River!  N.  Dak.  and  8. 'bak Bowman-Haley  Reservoir. 

'c'onneaut  Harbor  Deepenlne  channels  and  basin  and  breakwater;  smaU  boat  harbor. 

Huron  River         Channel  deepending  and  widening. 

Cleveland  Harlw."!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 27-foot  channel,  25-foot  channel. 

Ohio  shore  of  Lake  Erle-Marblehead Groins  and  sand  plaoer^ient^ 

Ohio  shore  of  Lake  Erie-Sheffield  Lake Two  groins  and  sand  Pl'M*™*"*.  . 

Crab  Creelr  --  Channel  iniprovcnuiiU';  for  flood  control. 

KokoslT^River!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!"-"— - 5°'-H'^^*'£  Reservoir  and  Chaimel. 

Mad  River  Buck  Creek  Reservoir. 

f^ftndnskv  RivBr Levees  Oocal  protection) 

^Z%^"    "r""::::::^^::::::::::::^:^ Reservoirs  and  kK^al  protection. 
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j^jf,,,(tT  PLAN    O?    IMPBOVCMENT 

Oklahoma:  ■„,.■,.    ^ 

Arkansas-Rea  River  Basin— Waterquallty  report T:xperimental  projects.     ,      ^     ^  _ 

Kaw  Beeeryoir  Reservoir  for  flood  control  and  other  purposes. 

Rroken  Bow  Reservoir  Addition  of  hydropower  at  Broken  Bow  Reservoir.  „•  „ 

IIueoR^rvoirKiaml(i "River""        Mn.i.firraion  of  Hugo  Heaervolr,  addition  of:  CUyton  Reservoir.  Tuskahotna  River. 

Vtrdi^ifRher!.  :."..::":: - Copau  lieservoir.  Sand  Reservoir,  Skiatook  Reservoir,  Birch  Reservoir,  Candy  Kefiervolr. 

Oregon '  ^ 

Columbia  and  Lower  Willamette  Rivers Channel  deepening  and  widening. 

Columbia  River  comprehensive,  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
Idaho  - Multiple-purpose  development.  „      ,   „  ,      .      ■      »  t,  i 

Rouge  River.'.l"/."-'.'.-'."-".".!'.'-"-'-"-"-! -  Multiple-puri>oee  reservoirs:  Lost  Creek  Reservoir,  Elk  Creek  Reservoir,  A pplefate Reservoir. 

roniisylvania:  ^ 

Erie  Harbor - ----  Deepening  channels. 

Delaware  River,  Fa.,  NJ.,  Del.,  and  Md Multiple-purpose  reservoirs. 

French  Creek      3  flood  control  reservoirs. 

luiiiata  UivtT -LI Raystown  Reservoir. 

Lackawanna  Riv«".IlIIII"I-I --  fall  Brook  Reservoir,  Aulesviorth  Reservoir,  Scranton  local  protection, 

Rho<le  Island:  ^      „  .      .  i.    ^ 

i'awtuxet  Cove  --. Small  boat  harbor. 

Narraeansett  Pier - Hurricane— beach  erosion  an<l  navigation  projects 

Point  Judith  - Hurricane— beach  erosion  and  navigation. 

South  Carolina:  Cooper  River l>:»m  with  splUway  and  lock. 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

"^  (iulf  Intracoastal  Waterway— Channel  to  Victoria Federal  Government  construct  railroad  bridge  and  maintain  turning  basin. 

Trinity  River— WallisvUle Multiple-purpose  project. 

Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway— Channel  to  Palacios Channel  deei)ening  and  widening  and  turning  basins, 

Sabine-Neches  Waterway Deeiwiinp  and  widening. 

Clear  Fork  of  the  Brazos  River  at  Abilene Channel  improvement  at  various  localities. 

Freeport  and  vicinity I..'vec  con.stnirtion. 

Trinity  River,  Fort  Worth,  pt.  II Channel  improvement  and  floodway  extension. 

Vince  and  Little  Vince  Bayous Ch  innei  iin!>rovenients  for  flood  control. 

East  Fork  of  Trinity  River Eiist  Fork.  Trinity  River  channel  and  levees, 

Enhirgement  of  Lavon  Reservoir 

Port  Arthur  and  vicinity Levees  and  flood  walls. 

Taylors  Bayou - — Channel  improvement. 

Lake  Kemp,  Wichita  River Reconstruction  of  Lake  Kemp. 

Navasota  River MiUican  Reservoir. 

Sanders,  Big  Pine,  and  Collier  Creeks Pat  Mayse  Reservoir.  Big  Pine  Reservoir 

San  Gabriel  River Modification  of  Brazos  River  comprehensive  plan:  Enlargement  of  Laneport  Reservoir,  addition  of  J^ortn 

Fork  and  South  Fork  Reservoirs. 

rtah - 

Vermont 

Virginia: 

James  River.. Channel  improvements. 

Lv-nnhaven  Inlet  Bay Smali-tjoat  harbor. 

\irEinia  Beach - Federal  contribution  toward  periodic  beach  nourishment. 

Norfolk FloodwalL 

Washington: 

Columbia  and   Lower  Willamette  Reservoir  bi'luw  Nui-    Channel  deepening  and  widening. 
oouver.  Wash,  and  Oreg. 

Puget  Sound- Kingston  Harbor Small-boat  harbor. 

Swinomish  Chaimel Elimination  of  navigation  hazards. 

Tticonia  Harbor Waterway  extension,  widening,  and  deepening. 

Wynoochee  River Multiple-purpose  reservoir. 

West  Virginia: 

Buckhamion  River Channel  rectification. 

Ouyandot  River Justice  Reservoir. 

Twelveiwle  Creek Beach  Fork  Reservoir. 

Wisconshi: 

Green  Bay  Harbor Channel  deepening  and  widening. 

Kenosha  Harbor Do. 

.Manitowoc  Harbor Do. 

Milwaukee  Harbor Channel  and  basin  deepening  and  widening. 

Kickapoo  River Levees  at:  Lafarge  Reservoir,  Soldiers  Grove,  Gays  Mills. 

Wyoming '. 

Puerto  Rico:  San  Juan Protection  of  shores  at  Condado  and  Ocean  Park. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it  is  imperative  previous   administration   and   that   has  committed   themselves   to   this   project, 

that  the  chairman  of  the  Public  Works  been  accepted  and  approved  by  this  ad-  has  not  yet  set  this  project  moving. 

Subcommittee  call  the  subcommittee  in-  ministration.  So.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  they  cannot  get 

to  session  and  start  hearing  the  testi-  The     Post     Office     Department     has  moving  on  worthwhile  and  needed  proj- 

mony  on  these  projects  so  we  can  have  abundant    evidence    in    their   files   fur-  ects  like  this,  how  in  the  world  can  we 

some  final  action   and  bring  this  very  nished  by  myself,  the  Chamber  of  Com-  expect    any    great    improvement    with 

much-needed    legislation    to   the    House  merce  of  Davenport,  by  the  newspapers  adoption  of  this  so-called  standby  bill  or 

f.oor  for  your  consideration.  of  Davenport,  by  the  labor  people,  and  acceleration  bill  which,  as  I   indicated 

In  my  opinion,  we  should  quit  playing  by  public-spirited  citizens  which  indi-  earlier,  would  only  complicate  and  make 
politics  with  this  matter  and  resort  to  cate  the  great  need  for  a  post  office  the  procedures  more  dilficult  and  violate 
the  orderly  process  and  procedure  that  there.  Its  established  practices  and  be  in  con- 
has  been  characteristic  of  the  Public  The  record  shows  that  the  proposition  fllct  with  certain  laws  alirudy  on  the 
Works  Committee  tlirouph  the  years.  for  a  new  post  office  was  first  called  to  books. 

Mr    Speaker.  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  the  attention  of  the  Post  Office  Depart-  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sav  if  this  administra- 

that  this  bill  can   be  very  effective  in  ment   in    1955.     And,   while  there  was  tion   really    wants   to   Ket   the   countiy 

getting  the  country  ixonv^  auam.  some  difficulty  m  agreeing  on  a  site  we  moving   again   they    can.   by   Executive 

We  have  seen  tlie  distressed  area  bill  knew  several  years  ago  that  it  would  be  order,  by  determination  and  by  concen- 

pa.ssed  which  has  not  fulfilled  the  glow-  one  of  two  sites,  and  I  was  assured  at  tratlon  on  the  job,  pet  movinK  on  proi- 

:v.-^  promises  of  the  spon.sors.     We  have  ^,^,^  3  y,,^,,  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  settlement  of  ects  like  this  and  move  forward  in  the 

or.r  m  my  district,  that  is  not  Included  ^on.sideration  of  the  design  and  plans  000   worth  of   projects   that  have  been 

m  the  cost  estimate  that  I  gave  earlier  ^°^'  ^^^  ^°^^  °^^^^'  approved  and  to  which  I  have  referred 

'.vlnch  should  have  been  moving  a  long  So,  It  was  my  understanding  that  they  earlier. 

t.me  ago     It  is  the  post  office  at  Daven-  "^'^'^'^  ^^  80  ahead  and  tliat  in  fact  there  Mr,  BALDWIN.    Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 

port,  Iowa,  that  will  be  built  under  the  are  plans  and  deslgn.s  in  the  files  for  the  gentleman  yield? 

Cr'nernment  lease  program  using  private  Post  office  there  and,  yet    thi.s  admin-  Mr.   SCHWENGEL.     I    yield    to    the 

capital   that  has  been  adopted  by  the  istratlon.    even    though    th.ey    publicly  gentl'-man  from  California. 
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Mr.  B.'VLDWIN.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for  the 
statement  which  he  has  made.  I  would 
like  to  further  commend  the  gentleman 
for  the  very  dedicated  service  he  has 
rendered  on  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  during  the  past  8  years.  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  on  the  com- 
mittee during  that  period  of  time. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  members  of 
the  committee  when  I  say  there  has  been 
no  more  dedicated  and  conscientious 
servant  of  his  constituents  and  of  the 
other  people  of  the  country  in  the  work 
of  the  committee  than  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  In  response,  may  I  say  it 
has  been  a  pleasure  to  serve  with  him 
and  all  other  members  of  the  committee. 
I  am  sure  when  this  bill  of  which  I  spoke 
comes  before  the  House  next  Tuesday, 
the  gentleman  who  just  addressed  these 
remarks  to  me  will  be  in  the  well  here 
talking  from  a  wealth  of  experience,  I 
am  sure,  on  this  subject,  that  will  dem- 
onstrate again  that  this  legislation  is 
not  needed  and  the  public  welfare  will 
not  be  served  by  it.<;  pa.ssage. 


HI  AI.TH  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBONATi ) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  1  Mr. 
InouyeI  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
declare  at  the  outset,  very  forcefully  and 
without  equivocation,  that  I  do  not  favor 
socialized  medicine.  As  some  of  my  col- 
leagues know,  I  once  had  a  great  ambi- 
tion to  become  a  member  of  the  honored 
medical  profession  but  due  to  certain 
circumstances  of  the  war.  this  cherished 
career  was  nipped  at  its  bud.  However, 
you  may  be  assured  that  there  is,  and 
there  will  always  be,  a  very  soft  spot  in 
my  h(^art  for  the  medical  profession. 

As  a  legislator,  I  have  always  main- 
tained an  open  mind  on  all  legislative 
matttrs,  but  I  am  certain  you  will  agree 
with  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  time  must 
come  when  a  legislator  must  take  a  posi- 
tion for  or  against  any  legislative  mat- 
ter. My  legislative  reputation  is  not  one 
of  hedging.  I  have  always  felt  that  after 
listening  to  the  pros  and  cons  of  any 
legislation  and  digesting  the  evidence  in- 
volved, I  should  have  the  political  cour- 
age to  take  a  position,  even  if  such  posi- 
tion may  result  in  the  loss  of  precious 
votes  at  the  ballot  box. 

In  the  case  of  the  King-Anderson- 
Javlts  bill,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
medicare  or  health  care  bill,  may  I  say 
that  I  would  have  voted  for  this  measure, 
had  I  been  given  the  opportunity  to  do 
so.  My  reasons  for  taking  this  position 
are  manifold 

Flrjit,  and  accoid.m:  to  .vtmiies  made 
by  the  American  Ho.'>!>ital  A,s.',c)c;ation 
and  the  US  Natioiuil  Health  Survey  it 
Is  definitely  shown  that  older  people  re- 
quire more  hospital  care  than  younger 
peopl  >  Persons  over  65  years  of  age,  for 
exam  )le  use  nearly  tliree  times  as  much 
hospi  al  caie  as  i)erson.v  under  65  years 
of  ag  V  The  annual  rate  per  1.000  per- 
sons indicates  that  the  aged  spend  2,332 


days  in  the  hospital  a.s  compared  to  883 
days  for  those  under  65.  And  hospital- 
ization is  more  frequent.  According  to 
competent  studies,  9  out  of  10  persons 
past  age  65  are  hospitalized  at  least  once, 
while  2  out  of  3  are  hospitalized  2  or 
more  times.  And,  furthermore,  hospi- 
talization for  the  aged  lasts  longer.  The 
average  hospitalized  person  over  65  stays 
in  the  hospital  twice  as  long — 14.9  days — 
as  compared  to  the  average  younger  per- 
son— 7.6  days. 

Second,  studies  made  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  show  that  older  people  have 
higher  hospital  and  medical  costs  than 
younger  people.  For  example,  the  aver- 
age yearly  private  spending  for  hospital 
and  medical  care  for  the  aged  is  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  other  people.  Half 
of  the  aged  couples,  where  one  or  the 
other  is  hospitalized,  spend  over  $800  per 
year  for  medical  and  hospital  care;  and, 
further,  among  the  unmarried  or  single 
aged  who  are  hospitalized  half  have  had 
medical  or  hospital  bills  of  over  S600 
in  1  year. 

Third,  the  U.S.  Census  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  reports  indicate,  too,  that  the 
aged  are  less  able  to  pay  for  medical  and 
hospital  care  due  to  several  reasons,  but 
primarily  to  the  fact  that  older  people 
have  less  income.  These  studies  indicate 
that  two-person  families  with  the  head 
of  the  household  65  years  or  older,  have 
a  median  income  of  S2.530  per  year  which 
is  less  than  half  of  a  younger  two-person 
family  whose  median  income  is  $5,314 
per  year. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  aged  per- 
sons living  alone  have  a  median  an- 
nual income  of  $1,050  as  compared  to 
$2,570  for  persons  under  65  years  of 
age  living  alone.  Second,  these  studies 
clearly  indicate  that  older  people  have 
fewer  assets.  Four  out  of  10  families 
with  the  head  of  the  family  65  years 
of  age  or  older  have  either  no  assets 
readily  convertible  to  cash  or  less  than 
$200  in  such  assets.  Third,  these  studies 
show  that  the  aged  ha\e  less  insurance 
protection.  Only  about  half  of  the 
aged  have  some  minimal  hospital  insur- 
ance as  compared  to  over  70  percent 
of  younger  people.  The  insurance  the 
aged  have  is  usually  expensive,  limited 
and  restrictive,  and  frequently  can  be 
canceled  at  the  option  of  the  insur- 
ance company,  or  such  policy  excludes 
preexisting  conditions.  Fourth,  for 
those  groups  among  the  aged  who  need 
the  most  protection,  the  proportion  with 
insurance  coverage  is  even  lower.  Less 
than  33  percent,  for  exam);!'  ,  of  the 
aged  l.imilies  with  annual  income  less 
than  $2,000  have  any  sort  of  hospital 
insurance  while  only  30  percent  of  the 
at-'ed  with  chronic  dl.sabilities  have  hos- 
pital iii.'-uiancf  And,  finally,  a  study  of 
.scK'ial  security  beneficiaries  disclosed 
that  of  al!  those  aged  persons  who  In- 
cuned  medical  and  hospital  co.Ms  during 
the  year,  only  14  percent  of  the  ns-'ed 
couples  and  9  percent  of  the  Mn:lt  agi  ii 
per.sons  had  any  of  th.eir  expensis  cov- 
ered by  insurance 

Fourth    Accoidint:  to  tin    ivvc\\\  ccn- 
.su.v  there  are  upproxiinatdy   l7BOiiO(0 


persons  in  the  United  States  who  are  65 
years  of  age  or  older.  And  studies  indi- 
cate that  because  of  great  advancements 
in  the  science  of  geriatrics,  this  number 
will  continue  to  increase  as  years  go  by. 
The  King-Anderson-Javits  bill  will  pro- 
vide health  and  hospital  insurance  for 
nearly  all  of  the  aged.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  present  Kerr-Mills  medicare 
program  will  provide  health  and  hospital 
protection  for  only  an  approximate  1 
peixent  of  the  aged  persons  in  the  State 
of  Hawaii.  The  national  coverage  for  the 
aged  under  the  Kerr-Mills  program  is 
less  than  1  percent. 

That,  in  brief,  defines  the  problem  con- 
fronting the  senior  citizens  of  our  Nation 
today  and  for  those  of  us  who,  inevitably, 
will  become  the  senior  citizens  of  tomor- 
row. It  is  a  problem  which  we  cannot 
ignore  but  compels  us  as  a  nation  to  de- 
vise solutions  for  its  alleviation.  It  is  to 
this  end  that  the  King-Anderson-Javits 
bill  is  directed,  and  briefly,  would  pro- 
vide the  following: 

First.  Hospital  service  for  90  days  for 
each  illness,  subject  to  a  deductible 
amount  paid  by  the  patient  of  $10  a  day 
up  to  9  days.  The  minimum  amount 
deductible  will  be  $20  and  the  maximum 
amount  $90. 

Second.  Nursing  home  service  after 
transfer  from  hospital  up  to  180  days 
which  includes  part-time  nursing  care 
provided  by  or  under  the  supervision  of 
a  registered  nurse  or  licensed  practical 
nurse;  physical,  occupational,  or  speech 
therapy;  medical  social  services:  and 
supplies  such  as  drugs,  biologicals,  and 
appliances. 

Third.  Outpatient  hospital  diagnostic 
services,  as  may  be  required,  subject  to 
the  first  $20  deductible  amount  for  each 
diagnostic  study. 

Fourth.  Home  health  services  of  up  to 
240  visits  during  the  calendar  year,  in- 
cluding nursing  care  and  therapy.  These 
services  are  furnished  by  a  home  health 
agency  or  by  others  under  arrangements 
made  with  it  pursuant  to  a  plan  estab- 
lished and  periodically  reviewed  by  a 
physician. 

In  order  to  meet  various  objections 
raised  to  provisions  and  omissions  con- 
tained in  the  original  King-Anderson 
bill,  the  King-Anderson-Javits  bill  has, 
additionally,  included  provisions  for  the 
payment  of  health  insurance  benefits  for 
persons  who  are  not  insured  under  the 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  or  rail- 
road retirement,  thus  bringing  its  bene- 
fits to  those  who  would  otherwise  not 
liave  been  qualified  under  the  original 
King- Anderson  bill:  provisions  for  the 
use  of  approved  organizations,  selected 
by  the  providers  of  services,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program:  provisions 
for  an  option  under  which  beneficiaries 
could  receive  the  health  br;-eflts  through 
private  insu:,.!iCt  gii.;;)  ,-;actice,  and 
other  voluntary  plans  m.'^teac!  t  f  ;lu  Oov- 
ernment  plan;  and  8e\e:ai  neu  and  ex- 
nliejt  provisions  to  a.ssure  that  the  Fed- 
:;t,  (iovernment  v.nu.d  not  interfeie  in 
tlie  practice  of  rneriicni'  o:  Uw  opt  :  a- 
tlon  of  medica'.  :i-.,-i..taluins 

The    K:!.g-An(ic;.son-Ja\it.>i    bi::    iioea 
not  make  a;.^    ;  reten.ve  at   prcMd;:.'   all 
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except  the  necessary  and  essential  serv- 
ices and  Items  for  health  care  and  this, 
I  feel,  Is  only  proper.  For  those  re- 
quiring hospitalization,  skilled  nurslnp 
home  care,  home  health  care  and  out- 
patient diagnostic  care,  any  Item  or  serv- 
ice that  would  not  be  included  If  fur- 
nished by  a  hospital  to  an  Inpatient  is  not 
covered.  Excluded  from  the  benefits  of 
tlie  bill  are  such  things  as  private  ac- 
commodations— unless  medically  neces- 
sary; physicians'  or  surgeons'  services 
except  one  where  it  is  customarily  a  hos- 
pital service  In  the  fields  of  pathology, 
radiology,  physical  medicine — rehabili- 
tation— or  anesthesiology  and  iiUcrns'  or 
residents'  services;  private  duty  nursing 
care;  any  item  for  use  at  home  after  dis- 
charge from  the  hospital;  services  that 
are  not  generally  provided  by  skilled 
nursing  facilities;  diagnostic  services  not 
customarily  furnished  by  the  hospital  to 
its  outpatients  for  the  purpose  of  diag- 
nostic study;  and  in  the  case  of  home 
health  care,  anything  more  than  part- 
time  care  or  drugs  and  biologicals. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Kerr-Mills  pro- 
gram which  is  now  in  effect,  has  many 
limitations  which  make  the  program 
woefully  inadequate  and  inelTective.  For 
example,  as  of  Doctmbcr  1961  only  4  out 
of  1.000  aged  m  the  United  States  were 
receiving  any  assistance  under  the  Kerr- 
Mills  program.  All  but  the  poorest  vere 
left  out.  People  who  have  more  than 
a  minimum  income  get  no  benefits  and 
some  States  have  no  benefits  at  all.  At 
the  end  of  1961  only  19  States  were  pay- 
ing Kerr-Mills  benefits.  Under  this  pro- 
pram,  an  aKcd  person  must  pass  a  pov- 
erty test  before  he  can  get  help  and  in 
many  Stales,  such  a.>  Massachusetts,  his 
spouse  and  his  children  must  also  pass 
such  a  test  before  help  will  be  extended 
to  him.  Studies  have  shown  that  be- 
cause of  limited  State  tax  resources  and 
high  cost  of  good  quality  service,  these 
States  have  been  forced  to  use  facihties 
that  endanger  health  and  safety. 

As  you  know,  the  Kerr-Mills  pro- 
gram IS  a  Federal  and  State  grant  pro- 
gram financed  by  general  taxation,  and 
can  best  be  defined  as  being  a  charity 
program.  The  patient  himself  does  not 
m  any  way  contribute  for  the  receipt 
of  benefits.  This  is  a  charity  program 
paid  for  by  all  taxpayers.  Under  this 
program,  however,  92  percent  of  the 
Federal  funds  are  presently  being  spent 
in  three  States — New  York,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Michigan.  In  only  six  States 
are  Kerr-Mills  benefits  now  being  paid 
to  1  percent  of  the  population  over  6-5. 
The  benefits  arc  not  uniform  and  range 
in  States  from  acute  or  emergency  care 
only  to  comprehensive  care.  One  State 
limits  benefits  to  only  6  days  in  the 
hospital. 

Opponents  to  the  enactment  of  the 
King-Anderson-Javits  proposal  have 
been  very  consistent  with  their  incon- 
sistencies. For  example,  when  the 
Forand  bill  was  introduced  in  the  86th 
Congress,  they  cried  that  the  Federal 
G  )vernment  was  encroaching  upon  the 
sacred  privileges  existing  in  the  doctor- 
patient  relationship.  When  the  pay- 
ment of  medical  fees  was  excluded  from 
the   provisions   of   the  King-Anderson- 


Javlts  bin,  they  reversed  their  attack 
and  criticized  it  for  not  paying  doctors 
bills,  dental  bills,  or  medic. r.  .  .Md  drugs 
outside  the  hospital 

Although  many  have  argued  that  the 
Kmg-Anderson-Javits    program    would 
interfere  with  the  doctor-patient  rela- 
tionship, or  with  the  free  choice  of  doc- 
tors. I  should  point  out  that  my  study 
of  the  bill  indicates  that  there  Is  no  in- 
terference with  doctor-patient  relations. 
Every  patient  would  have  free  choice  of 
doctor,  who  may  charge  any  fee  desired. 
and    hospital    or    nursing    home    from 
which  he  would  receive  care.    The  bill 
specific.illy   provides   that  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  provide  care  or  offer  any 
service,  or  su".«est  any  physician  or  fa- 
cility     Ilouovor.   the  Government  will 
set   up  means  for  paying  for  an  aged 
per.son's   ho.spital  care  by  a  small  tax 
levied  throui'.h  his  working  years.     As 
you   know,   under   the  Klng-Anderson- 
JaviLs  prop  ram,  those  covered  under  so- 
cial  security   would  set   aside  approxi- 
mately $1  a  month  toward  this  program. 
It  is  similar  to  the  payment  of  insurance 
premiums.    When  and  if  the  need  arises 
after  age  65,  the  patient  will  receive  the 
services,    not    as    a    charity,    but    as   a 
right — a   right   because   he   paid  for  It 
during    his    working    years.      By    this 
means,  the  patient  does  not  lose  any  of 
his  American  individuality.    He  does  not 
h.ave  to  subject  himself  to  humiliation 
and  loss  of  pride  by  proof  of  his  poverty, 
nor  does  ho  have  to  suffer  the  fear  and 
anxiety    of     bankruptcy.      The    King- 
Anderson-Javits  bill  has  been  labeled  as 
.socialized  medicine,  or  at  least  a  big  step 
toward  it.     According  to  all  evidence.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  Is  not 
sociahzed  medicine.     I  believe  the  ac- 
cepted definition  of  socialized  medicine 
IS  one  where  doctors  work  as  employees 
of  the  Government  and  the  Government 
owns  the  medical  facilities.    As  the  pro- 
posal is  written,  I,  for  one,  cannot  see 
how  it  is  socialized  medicine  in  any  way, 
shape  or  form. 

Under  the  Kmg-Anderson-Javits  pro- 
gram, the  Government  does  not  provide 
a  single  medical  service  but  provides 
basic  hospital  insurance  for  the  aged, 
and  these  hospital  services  would  be  paid 
for  in  much  the  same  way  that  Blue 
Cross  or  HMSA  now  pays.  The  bill  spe- 
cifically provides  that  the  Government 
would  in  no  way  control,  regulate  or 
interfere  with  the  practice  of  medicine 
or  the  administration  or  operation  of 
participating  hospitals.  Further,  the 
bill  specifically  provides  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  m  no  way  dictate  as  to 
what  fees,  if  any,  the  doctor  will  charge 
his  patients — the  doctor  may  charge 
nothing  or  he  may  charge  as  much  as 
he  wants.  This  is  a  matter  of  private 
relationship  between  the  doctor  and  pa- 
tient. It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  Kcrr-MiUs  program  provides  for  the 
payment  of  doctor  fees  and  in  this  sense 
could  be  labeled  as  an  inroad  to  social- 
ized medicine. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  Kiiig- 
Anderson-Javits  program  is  an  opening 
wedge  to  a  broad  Government  nealth 
program.  First  of  all.  the  proposal  is 
considered  an  essentially  complete  one, 
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designed  to  meet  the  above  average 
health  bills  of  our  senior  citizens.  It 
win  serve  as  a  ba.-^e  around  which  private 
supplement. iry  ;)rot(H-tion  can  expand 
and  there  will  be  no  need  to  go  further 
than  the  prt-sent  ijroposal  It  should 
be  pointed  out  also  that  any  extension  of 
this  program  would  have  to  be  legislated 
by  Congress,  and  as  I  indicated  earlier, 
I  am  absolutely  against  .socialii'ed  medi- 
cine. If  I  were  convinced  that  the 
American  people  did  not  need  or  want 
the  King-Andersop.-Javlts  program,  I 
would  be  the  first  to  vote  against  it 

Critics  also  claim  that  the  proposal 
would  lead  to  Government  control  and 
yet  It  should  be  noti-d  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  assisted  its  citizens  in  meet- 
hcalth  needs  since  1789  As 
know,  we  have  n^any  health 
ranging  from  veterans'  pro- 
hospital  a.ssistance  pi-or.iiuns. 
The  Federal  Gkovernment  has  contribut- 
ed funds  to  assist  in  the  construction  of 
hospitahs  and  finances  55  perceiU  of  our 
country's  medical  research  — no  one  has 
refused  this  aid  on  the  ground  of  Fed- 
eral control,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  to  dale  no  bad  results  have 
been  shown.  Many  have  argued  too  that 
the  Klng-Anderson-Javits  program  will 
result  In  all  the  problems  and  abuses 
found  in  the  British  system.  In  read- 
ing the  proposal  and  comparing  it  to  the 
British  national  health  service  system, 
I  find  that  there  is  no  comparison  be- 
tween these  two  programs.  In  Britain, 
for  example,  the  Government  provides 
medical  and  hospital  care  to  the  entire 
population.  Under  our  proposal,  the 
Government  would  provide  only  basic 
hospital  Insurance  to  a  Inns  ted  group 
with  special  needs. 

Many  persons  opposing  the  King- 
Anderson-Javits  bill  have  indicated  that 
private  insurance  can  meet  the  needs  of 
the  aged.  Studies  made  available  to 
Members  of  Congress,  however,  indicate 
that  private  insurance  cannot  extend  the 
basic  coverage  to  most  of  the  aged  On 
February  6,  1960,  Dr.  Basil  C  MacLean. 
president  of  the  National  Blue  Cross  As- 
sociation, said: 

A  lifetime's  experience  ha.s  led  me  at  least 
to  conclude  that  the  costs  of  care  of  the 
aged  cannot  be  met,  unaided,  by  the  mecha- 
nism of  Insurance  prepayment  as  they  exist 
today.  The  aged  .simply  cannot  afford  to 
buy  from  any  of  these  the  scope  of  care  that 
Is  required,  nor  do  the  stern  competitive 
realities  permit  any  carrier,  whether  non- 
proflt  or  commercial,  to  provide  benefits 
which  are  adequate  at  a  price  which  Is 
feasible  for  any  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  aged. 

May  I  add  at  this  point  also  that  con- 
trary to  the  argument  that  the  pro^x^sal 
would  ruin  private  insurance,  I  believe 
that  it  would  instead  be  benefited.  With 
patient  protection  assured  under  the 
program,  aged  persons  could  use  what 
funds  they  have  to  supplement  their 
medical  insurance  coverage.  Without 
the  burden  of  insurance  of  high  cost 
insurance  programs.  Blue  Cross  or 
HMSA  could  hold  down  their  rates  and 
sell  their  insurance  to  more  people  suc- 
cessfully. I  firmly  t)elieve  that  private 
health  Insurance  would  therefore  thrive 
with  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  just  as 
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jiilvate  life  ii-i.^urance  was  strengthened 
with  the  original  Social  Security  Act  20 
years  ago. 

Let  us  examine  a  few  more  arpument.s 
against  the  Kmg-Anderson-.Tnvits  bill 

I  have  received  hitters  indicating  th.at 
any  go'/ernmental  hospital  plan  should 
be  limited  to  the  needy  Pome,  for  ex- 
ample, ask  "Why  should  we  help  mll- 
llonnai  ts?"  As  I  pointed  out  earlier, 
the  major  goal  of  the  Kmg-.^ndersor.- 
Javits  bill  is  to  pay  benefit^s  to  all  persons 
as  a  matter  of  right,  rather  than  force 
them  through  the  indignity  of  provir,g 
their  poverty.  I  believe  tl^at  wo  sh-)vild 
do  everything  to  prevent  dependency  and 
not  deal  with  it  after  it  has  arisen  and 
then  only  at  the  price  of  humiliation  and 
deprivation  for  the  aged  person  and  his 
family.  Then  too,  millionaires  over  6,'i 
are  In  a  real  sense  having  the  medicr.l 
costs  l)orne  by  public  funds  because 
niedica  deductions  on  tax  n^turns,  for 
tliem,  lesult  m  a  tax  reduction  equal  to 
most — IS  high  as  91  percent — of  their 
medica  expenses  We  should  note  also 
tlie  fact  that  ai-ed  iiersons  with  amv.ial 
Incomei  of  $10,000  or  more  cor.stitute 
only  3  i^ercent  of  the  eligibles.  Should 
the  97  percent  be  sacrificed  because  the 
3  percent  would  al-^o  be  receiving  bene- 
fits'' I'urthermore,  1  do\ibt  If  too  many 
millionaires  will  be  satisjied  with  re- 
ceiving the  minimal  benrlit.s  provided  for 
in  the  measure. 

Others  argue  that  Ih'^  prorrnm  will 
cost  too  much.  Under  the  provi.<-ions  of 
the  bill,  this  program  will  cost  each  par- 
ticipant approximately  $1  a  morith,  or 
roughly  3  cents  a  day.  I  am  certain 
that  for  a  worklngman  or  working- 
woman,  a  contribution  of  alx)ul  $1 
a  month  is  no  sacrifice.  However,  an 
illness  In  old  age  without  this  pro- 
gram could  well  be  a  catastrophe.  The 
program  does  not  add  any  burden  on 
the  general  revenues  because  it  would 
pay  for  itself.  It  would  further  cut  down 
on  pub.ic  assistance  programs  that  State 
and  Federal  Governments  would  other- 
wise have  to  carry. 

And  one  final  criticism  which  needs  to 
be  rebutted,  namely,  that  the  prot'ram 
would  result  in  an  overutiiization  of 
hospital  and  nursing  home  services.  I 
sincere  y  believe  that  the  King-Ander- 
son-Ja^its  bill,  in  anticipation  of  this 
problem,  has  met  it  with  three  rather 
adequate  safeguards: 

First.  The  attending  doctor  must  cer- 
tify thr.t  the  services  are  needed  before 
any  seiTice  will  be  paid  for.  Only  the 
attending  doctor  can  decide  when  a  pa- 
tent should  be  ho.'^pitalized,  I.  for  one, 
am  willing  to  rely  completely  upon  the 
competency  and  int.egrity  of  the  attend- 
ing dcKtor  to  determine  whether  a  pa- 
tient requires  hospitalization  or  not. 

Second.  The  institution  or  the  hospital 
itself  sets  up  a  committee  to  review  all 
admissons.  After  30  days  continuous 
service,  it  again  reviews  cases  to  deter- 
mine if  further  treatment  is  required. 

Third.  Because  of  the  types  of  serv- 
ices covered,  such  as  outpatient,  nursing 
home,  and  diagnostic  services,  I  believe 
that  there  would  be  no  financial  incen- 
tive to  use  a  higher  cost  service  than  is 
required. 


I  admit  Ih.at  there  will  naturally  be 
an  increase  of  atied  entering  the  hos- 
pitals if  thi.s  program  is  enacted  Under 
the  pi-ovistons  of  the  proposal  these  aged 

pei:-on.s  Will  ;:et  siiM'cied  treatment  which 
they  have  long  pi!  ofT  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  Is  fivei'itihzatlon  In  fact,  I 
am  ceiiam  y,n;  w  .\\  agree  tliat  this  Is 
proix^r  utilization 

We  Amenrans  are  a  proud  )~eople  and 
I  know  tliat  all  of  us  rightfully  f.fi  that 
we  have  a  :  i  sp',r.^!l):'.;ty  m  promoting 
the  welfare  ul  uu: 


ami 


m\k\  s^r  par- 
ents This  pride,  howt\!  :■  v.w-  ;:i  much 
too  many  Instances  cau-ed  coi.  .dt  va'ie 
grief  and  deprivation.  We  woua:  ...  :.ke 
to  pay  for  our  parents'  hospital  b  lis  In 
the  event  of  their  need  but  to  do  so  w  :  ild 
be  to  deprive  our  children  and  our  ewn 
families  from  those  things  which  they 
otherwise  would  have  received.  If  my 
parents  were  to  succumb  to  Illnesses  of 
long  duration,  I  kn-w  tl-'.at  I  will  be  able 
to  care  for  them  As  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, I  earn  $22  "lOn  i)er  year;  I  receive 
a  pension  as  a  rft.iei  .^:Iny  ofRcer;  I 
have  no  children-  b,.!  !  nw  many  can 
■•-ay  that  they  are  a-  !-  I'lmiite  as  I  am? 
And  would  you  not  like  to  siiy  tliat  you 
ne(>d  not  Impose  upon  your  cluUiren  nor 
plead  poverty  in  order  to  meet  your 
liealth  needs  at  age  65? 

Let  me.  m  closing,  once  again  reiterate 
that  as  long  as  I  am  a  Member  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  I  will 
stand  up  and  vote  against  any  program 
that  will  provide  for  socialized  medi- 
cine. To  me.  th.e  doctor-patieiit  rela- 
tionship, like  the  lawyer-client  relation- 
slnp,  is  a  sacred  one  and  should  b© 
outside  the  interference  scope  of  any 
Government  agency. 


THE    FC)REIGN    MILITARY    ASSIST- 
ANCE  PROGRAM 

The  SPE.^KER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  'Mr.  Pelly]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
discuss  foreign  aid — especially  foreign 
military  assistance.  My  purpose  is  to 
point  up  the  possibilities  of  greatly  re- 
ducing Government  expenditures. 

A  month  or  two  ago,  a  newspaper 
article  by  Eric  Scvareid  stated  that  ti)e 
United  States  was  awakenmg  to  the  cold 
facts  that  foreign  aid  is  largely  ineilec- 
tive.  He  a-sserted  that  responsible  Mem- 
bers of  Congres^  were  losing  their  illu- 
sions as  to  what  money,  food.  arms,  and 
so  forth  could  do  in  and  to  underdevel- 
oped nations.  He  said  a  growing  sus- 
picion was  becoming  a  conviction  that 
every  President  from  Trum.an  through 
Kennedy  has  wildly  oversold  the  pros- 
jDcctive  results  from  America's  generous 
intervention. 

A  year  ago,  Mr,  Speaker,  Congress  was 
told  that  a  completed  reexamination  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  would  result  in 
a  more  etTective  program.  The  results  of 
any  changes  have  been  slow  and  dis- 
appointing. But  always,  many  of  us  in 
the  Congress  have  taken  the  position 
that  if  the  United  States  was  going  to 
make  a  mistake,  it  should  be  on  the  side 
of  greater  U.S.  strength  in  the  free  world 


and  greater  U.S.  Influence  In  the  cold 
war.  Both  In  economic  and  military  aid, 
if  an  eiTor  Is  to  L>e  made  In  Uie  forcing 
ii' .^istaiu-e  pvopram,  we  preferred  that  it 
shcLld  be  on  the  plus  and  positive  side 
in  the  winning  of  the  cold  war  and  in  the 
strengthening  of  the  U.S.  posture  m 
world  affairs, 

Mr,  Speaker,  it  has  been  said  that 
under  foreign  aid  wherever  the  I'nited 
Slates  has  sought  to  raise  the  economic 
level  and  standard  of  living  in  under- 
developed lands,  almost  inevitably  U)e 
result  has  been  that  the  poor  people  we 
seek  to  help  have  become  poorer,  but  the 
rich  who  need  no  help  have  become 
richer.  We  hear  of  such  riches  being  di- 
verted to  secret  bank  accounts  In  Switz- 
erland. 

1  know  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  AfTalrs  have  been  con- 
cerned about  such  adverse  criticism  of 
economic  aid.  Neither  Members  of 
Congress  nor  any  people  wh.o  have 
traveled  abroad  return  with  any  real 
enthusiasm  liVn  ..t  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram over  the  wo:  Id.  The  Agency  for 
International  Development  has  even 
had  to  resort  to  an  attempt  to  sell  the  ' 
merit  of  the  program  by  releasing  figures 
on  each  Stat',  s  and  community's  share 
in  goods  and  s(  r\  ices  of  foreign  aid  spent 
in  the  United  ^^tates  This  is  hardly  a 
proper  basis  of  .u-ekii^.g  popular  s.ipport. 
Because  SH  mi.l.on  was  sini.t  m  Seat- 
tle, am  I  to  be  persuaded  as  : ,  the  ;:.( rlts 
of  foreign  aid? 

Because  of  Cuba  and  Communist 
Castro,  like  others  I  have  been  espe- 
cially concerned  about  tlie  way  the  pro- 
gram is  working  in  Latin  America,  and 
frankly,  somewhat  perplexed  as  to  the 
proper  course  in  finding  the  solution  to 
the  problem. 

Earlier  this  session  of  Congress,  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  $4.6  billion  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization passed  without  my  support. 
It  was  the  first  time,  I  had  voted  against 
foreign  assistance  legislation.  Over  the 
protest  of  many  Members,  including  my- 
s(lf.  this  bill  gave  to  the  President  the 
power  which  he  asked  to  extend  aid  to 
Communist  countries  including  Yugo- 
slavia and  Poland.  The  Senate  had 
vc'ted  a  ban  on  such  aid,  but  adn^inis- 
tration  pressure  caused  many  Senators 
to  recede  on  this  point.  I  regretted 
this  and  it  influenced  my  vote.  In  vot- 
ing against  this  authorization  bill  also, 
I  had  in  mind  that  $6  billion  remained 
authorized  and  unspent  from  previous 
year's  foreign  assistance  legislation.  In 
addition,  the  bill  contained  $1  billion  of 
back-door  spending  authority  which  I 
tried  unsuccessfully  by  an  amendment 
to  strike  out.  For  these  reasons  and  be- 
cause of  the  large  annual  Federal  defi- 
cits which  the  Government  continues  to 
incur  and  in  the  face  of  my  vot€  against 
the  increase  in  the  public  debt  ceihng,  I 
ccuid  not  justify  the  added  load  of  the 
foreign  aid  bill  \o  the  tax  burden. 

Now  the  question  naturally  arises  fol- 
lowing that  authorization  bill  as  to  my 
support  or  opposition  to  an  appropria- 
tion. Tliis  will  be  the  legislation  to  pro- 
vide fimds  as  recommended  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  which  is 
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charged  with  weighing  the  need  and  ur- 
gency of  the  aid  program  as  against 
the  condition  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 
Here  a  factor  to  be  considered  must  be 
the  adverse  effect  of  such  spending  on 
the  U  S.  balance-of-payments  deficit 
which  IS  such  a  chronic  and  increas- 
ingly serious  threat  to  our  economic  sta- 
bility. As  I  see  it.  Mr.  Speaker,  reduced 
foreign  aid  and  expenditures  abroad  are 
necessary  to  solve  this  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  annual  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  mutual  security 
program,  President  Kennedy  said  its  ob- 
jectives of  international  development 
could  be  realized  only  if  the  strength 
and  will  of  the  free  world  against  a^-'- 
gression  and  subversion  is  maintained. 
He  called  for  effective  military  assist- 
ance to  sustain  peaceful  development. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  question  has 
been  raised  lately  m  the  Senate  as  to 
whether  U.S.  military  aid  in  certain  in- 
stances does  far  more  harm  than  good. 
As  I  indicated  earlier,  my  remarks  to- 
day especially  concern  the  aspects  of  our 
military  aid.  A  lar^e  percentage  of  mu- 
tual security,  of  course,  is  military  as- 
sistance and  in  all  frankness,  in  the  past 
my  own  reservations  and  evaluations 
have  been  less  concerned  with  this  clas- 
sification than  with  the  amount  of  eco- 
nomic aid.  Military  aid  in  the  past  has 
been  more  or  less  taken  for  granted  ex- 
cept to  Communist  countries. 

Dunnu  the  fiscal  year  1961  our  mili- 
taiy  aid  appropriation  of  $18  billion  was 
augmented  by  funds  from  prior  years  so 
that  the  total  availability  was  $1.93  bil- 
lion programed  among  56  countries.  If 
all  of  this  in  the  way  of  arms  and  grants 
for  purchase  of  military  hardware  was 
tmly  effective  aaainst  the  threat  of  com- 
munism no  one  could  complain.  But  I 
am  persuaded  a  substantial  cut  in  ap- 
propriations for  military  assistance  is 
very  much  in  order  without  harm  and 
indeed  perhaps  with  considerable  benefit 
to  the  program.  My  point  is  that  Con- 
gress should  study  and  reappraise  this 
aspect  of  aid  Once  a  Government  policy 
IS  established  it  seems  often  there  is 
not  only  no  stopping  of  it,  but  not  even 
any  curtailing  of  it. 

The  other  day  I  read  a  thoucrht-pro- 
vokmg  editorial  on  the  subject  of  the 
recent  military  takeover  in  Peru.  When 
military  leaders,  the  editorial  pointed 
out.  overthrew  that  country's  constitu- 
tional President,  a  U.S.  Sherman  tank 
was  used  to  ram  down  the  iron  gate  of 
the  presidential  palace.  This  tank  had 
been  supplied  by  our  U.S.  militiary  as- 
sistance program.  Moreover,  the  officer 
in  charge,  in  fact,  most  of  the  top  Peru- 
vians military  leaders  are  U.S.  trained. 
The  editoral  commented  further  that 
similarly  leaders  are  U.S.  trained.  The 
editoral  commented  further  that  simi- 
larly with  an  earlier  military  coup  in 
Argentina  when  that  nation's  constitu- 
tional President  was  imprisioncd,  Amer- 
ican arms  were  the  force  behind  the 
incident. 

The  question  raised  in  this  article  was 
as  to  whether  our  aid  helps  democracy 
or  is  used  against  it. 

Certainly  the  Communist  propaeandi.-~t 
will  say  U.S.  arms  supported  interven- 
tion of  the  military  in  elections. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  told  that  training 
foreign  military  personnel  from  certain 
countries  in  the  United  States  is  not  ac- 
complishing its  purpose.  It  is  working 
m  reverse. 

The  President's  report  to  Congress  on 
the  mutual  security  program  on  military 
assistance  for  Latin  America  says  it  is 
carefully  designed  to  specific  hemisphere 
defense  tasks  in  accordance  with  the  Rio 
treaty.  It  is  described  as  of  new  signifi- 
cance    with    the    growing    Communist 

threat. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  question  the  capability 
of  any  such  hemisphere  defense.  The 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
should  call  in  our  military  planners  and 
ascertain  the  value  of  it.  A  fresh  look 
is  what  is  needed  and  less  reliance  on 
those  State  Department  bureaucrats 
whose  reports  could  be  self-serving. 

Since  World  War  II  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  our  Government  to  select  and 
bring  to  the  United  States  for  military 
training  the  most  promising  youth  of 
countries  receiving  our  military  assist- 
ance. Here  these  foreign  young  men 
experience  a  new  way  of  life.  They  re- 
ceive better  allowances,  eat  and  live  bet- 
ter than  ever  before.  Here  in  our 
schools,  under  the  instruction  of  our 
military  personnel,  they  learn  to  use  our 
modern  weapons. 

Upon  their  return  home  they  observe 
an  inefficient  government  which,  never- 
theless, is  somewhat  pleasantly  prosper- 
ous with  U.S.  dollars.  There  comes  an 
inevitable  temptation  to  take  over  such 
a  government,  and  to  correct  weakness 
bv  military  dictatorship. 

Military  takeovers  by  foreign  leaders 
trained  in  the  United  States  to  use  our 
weapons  have  already  occurred  in  South 
Korea,  Turkey.  Cuba,  Brazil,  Argentina. 
Ecuador,  and  Peru.  It  may  well  occur 
elsewhere. 

This  takeover  of  civilian  governments 
by  force  is  scarcely  the  purpose  of  our 
foreign  aid  program. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1963  budget  calls  for  $1.5  billion  military 
assistance  to  foreign  countries.  For  our 
own  best  interest,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
intended  recipients,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  Congress  carefully  consider  this  re- 
quested appropriation. 

In  all.  we  have  granted  some  $462  mil- 
lion in  military  assistance  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica; for  the  fiscal  year  1963,  $84  million 
is  contemplated.  I  am  told  that  in  all 
Latin  America  no  means  for  Western 
Hemisphere  defense  exist.  The  tanks. 
obsolescent  fighters,  and  small  arms  we 
have  sent  there  can  in  no  way  be  con- 
sidered defense  against  the  Red  bomb- 
er and  missile  threat  against  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

If  so,  what  then  does  our  military  as- 
sistance program  to  Latin  America  ac- 
complish? The  answer  is  it  strengthens 
dictators  and  would-be  dictators.  It 
sometimes  forces  a  population  to  live  im- 
der  its  own  military  occupation.  Our 
military  assistance  can  do  even  greater 
harm:  it  tempts  armed  dictators  to  at- 
tack neighboring  states. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  the  only 
weapons  needed  in  Latin  America  are 
small  arms  to  prevent  local  disorder  and 
to  disrupt  the  infiltration  of  subversive 


influences.  Latin  American  countries 
already  have  these  weapons.  I  therefore 
suggest  that  much  of  our  military  assist- 
ance to  Latin  America  is  not  only  un- 
necessary— it  is  harmful.  In  the  inter- 
est of  peace  and  democracy,  as  well  as 
our  own  national  solvency,  a  reappraisal 
should  take  place. 

Turning  now  to  the  emerging  countries 
of  Africa,  they — even  less  than  the  Latin 
American  countries — need  no  modern 
weapons. 

To  arm  these  new  countries  with  our 
weapons  can  well  lead  to  more  dictator- 
ship and  local  wars. 

In  the  past  for  example  we  have  sent 
tanks  and  fighter  aircraft  to  Ethiopia. 
Why.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea.  But 
Somaliland  also  wants  tanks  and  fighters 
because  she  claims  that  Ethiopia  has 
taken  some  of  her  territory  and  Somali- 
land  wants  to  take  it  back. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  see  no  need  for  U.S. 
military  assistance  to  any  country  in 
Africa.  'What  good  except  to  make  other 
political  leaders  jealous,  was  the  naval 
vessel  we  gave  to  Emperor  Haile  Selassie 
for  a  yacht  or  the  $3  million  it  cost  us 
to  air  condition  and  outfit  it?  How  much 
of  that  sort  of  thing  has  been  going  on? 
Greece  and  Turkey  have  frontiers  in 
common  with  Communist  countries.  I 
favor  military  support  for  such  coun- 
tries. However  to  a  large  extent  Greece 
nor  Turkey  must  content  themselves  with 
arms  they  can  afford,  and  depend  on  the 
NATO  alliance  for  protection  against 
Red  aggression. 

And  speaking  of  NATO,  the  indus- 
trialized countries  of  Western  Europe 
have  flourishing  economies.  More  so 
than  ours  relatively.  Also,  they  have 
the  genius  to  fashion  modern  weapons. 
They  need  no  military  assistance  from 
us. 

However,  there  arc  areas  and  coun- 
tries, Mr.  Speaker,  which  are  threatened 
by  Red  aggression  and  need  our  help. 
To  such  our  military  assistance  must 
continue.  I  refer  to  South  Korea,  For- 
mosa, southeast  Asia  and  Berlin.  Here 
I  would  not  cut. 

In  summary,  I  suggest  that  based  on 
past  military  assistance  programs  to 
these  threatened  areas  and  countries, 
$750  million  for  fiscal  1963  is  ample. 

Mr,  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  I  repeat, 
the  Congress  could  cut  the  $1.5  billion 
requested  for  military  assistance.  Brig. 
Gen.  Bonner  Fellers,  chairman  of  the 
Citizens  Foreign  Aid  Committee,  says 
this  can  be  cut  to  $750  million  and  have 
a  better  overall  program.  So  when  the 
foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  comes  up 
for  House  consideration  on  the  military 
program  alone,  I  am  hopeful  we  can  save 
substantially  of  the  taxpayers  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  tax  cut  in  1963  has 
been  promised  to  the  American  people  by 
the  President,  although  of  course  taxes 
are  solely  within  the  constitutional  prov- 
ince of  the  Congress. 

To  justify  such  needed  relief  to  the 
overburdened  taxpayers,  the  upward 
spiral  of  Federal  spending  must  be 
halted.  Otherwise  the  result  will  be  more 
inflation  and  weakening  rather  than 
strengthening  our  economy. 

In  this  connection,  if  I  may  sum  up, 
Mr.  Speaker,  an  area  or  one  of  the  areas 
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to  achie*'e  necessary  savings  is  our  mili- 
tary a&;istance  program.  With  other 
savings  .ncluding  a  cut  m  economic  for- 
eign aid,  a  cut  in  our  Defense  expendi- 
tures a:>  promised  by  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  and  reductions  which  can  be 
made  in  nonessential  domestic  spending 
prograrrs.  I  am  sure  the  cut  in  taxes 
could  be  justified.  Tliereby  a  stimulant 
to  the  g'meral  economy  could  be  accom- 
plished. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  conclude,  when  the 
foreign-aid  appropriations  bill  comes  to 
the  House  for  consideration,  the  oppor- 
tunity tD  reduce  expenditures  must  not 
be  overlooked.  I  urge  substantial  re- 
ductions in  all  parts  of  the  program,  but 
especially  I  urge  that  we  not  make  a 
sacred  cow  out  of  the  military  aid  part  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fromlttbnesota. 

Mr.  LANGEN,  Permit  me  to  take  this 
moment  to  compliment  my  colleague 
from  W.ishington  on  the  very  worthy 
statemer.t  he  has  just  made.  I  think  it 
is  indicauve  of  his  dedication  to  the  eco- 
nomic security  of  this  country  as  well 
as  support  of  the  policy  that  may  gain 
this  country  respect  throughout  the 
world.  I  know  that  during  the  time  I 
have  served  with  him  this  has  been  his 
constant  endeavor  and  purpose.  His  ef- 
fectiveness in  helping  to  bring  about 
such  a  program  is  certainly  to  be  com- 
mended. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Of  course  I  appreciate 
the  very  kind  words  of  the  gentleman.  I 
just  want  to  say  to  him  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hou.se,  as  one  who  has  in 
the  past  voted  for  foreign  aid  and  be- 
lieved In  it,  I  have  become  concerned  now 
as  to  whether  or  not  much  of  the  spend- 
ing could  not  be  reduced.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  have  suggested  various  legisla- 
tion, and  am  prepared  to  vote  bills  up 
or  down  in  accordance  with  their  effect 
on  the  economic  as  well  as  the  military 
security  of  our  country. 


THE    FEDERAL    A'VIATION    AGENCY 

Mr.  AI  BERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.<^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texjis  [Mr.  Gonz.\lez1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  notice 
from  the  daily  press  that  any  number  of 
persons  and  citizens  are  airing  various 
grievances  they  feel  they  have  against 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  its  Ad- 
ministrator, Mr.  Najeeb  Halaby.  This 
fact  gives  me  no  comfort  even  though  I 
have  endeavored  to  be  very  pointed  in 
my  own  critici.sm  of  how  this  Agency  has 
executed  functions  given  it  by  the  Con- 
gress. But  it  is  distressing  to  learn  that 
so  many  of  our  citizens  feel  ar-grieved  by 
the  actions,  or  sometimes  the  lack  of 
actions,  of  this  Agency. 

The  most  dist.'-essing  element  in  this 
picture  is  that  there  appears  to  be  no 


avenue  through  which  citizens,  cities,  or 
groups  can  appeal  from  some  of  the 
harmful  actions,  attitudes,  or  even  indif- 
ference tlie  Agency  assumes  toward  their 
problems. 

It  IS  well  known  that  the  prc^^tnt  .'id- 
miiiistrator  was  one  of  those  wiio  served 
under  President  Eisenhower's  White 
House  aviation  facilities  study  group, 
which  was  charged  with  developing  a 
plan  for  modernizing  the  Nation's  airway 
facilities.  This  plan  became  known  as 
the  Curtis  report.  This  is  the  group  that 
recommended  the  formation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  which  was  created 
in  August  1958. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  Mr,  Najeeb 
Halaby  was  vice  chairman  of  this  group. 
Today  he  is  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
he  helped  call  into  being.  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  fact  there  was  a  need 
to  reorganize  and  update  our  efforts  to 
bring  more  order,  responsibility,  and 
safety  to  our  airways,  and  I  recognize 
the  real  need  for  the  passage  of  a  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act. 

This  act  and  the  Agency  it  creates  has 
been  functioning  only  4  years.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  we  can  see  many  problems 
now  from  this  4  years  of  experience  that 
could  not  be  fully  anticipated  in  1958. 
Although  I  have  charged  the  present 
Administrator  with  a  number  of  delin- 
quencies, I  wish  to  say  in  fairness  that 
some  of  these  may  stem  from  deficiencies 
in  the  law  itseli  and  I  argue  for  the  need 
of  our  taking  a  pause  and  examining  how 
wisely  the  present  law  delegates  such 
broad,  unilateral  powers  into  the  hands 
of  any  single  administrator 

Few  people  recognize  that  we  have 
established  a  single  man  in  Government 
wlio  lias  virtually  unlimited  powers  in 
the  expr nd;turc  of  a  budget  that  is  rap- 
idly approaching  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 
One  editorial  writer  has  characterized 
him  as  a  giant  standing  over  the  Nation 
With  a  bat'  full  <  f  jelly  beans.  It  has  be- 
come important  to  citizens,  to  cities,  to 
a,s,?ociat;ons.  to  unions,  to  Congressmen 
just  how  they  stand  in  this  man's  favor 

He  can  break  a  strike  by  removing  a 
license  to  fly  of  an  elected  union  leader; 
he  can  give  or  not  give  money  for  needed 
construction  to  a  city  airport;  he  can 
approve  or  disapprove  a  particular  piece 
of  equipment:  he  can  give  or  not  give  a 
multimillion-dollar  contract:  he  can  let 
an  employee  fly  or  not  fly  an  FAA  air- 
plane to  transport  his  family  without 
expense:  he  can  dismantle  or  construct 
important  installations  in  an  area;  in 
short,  he  has  much  in  the  way  of  largess 
or  penalties  he  and  he  alone  can  dis- 
pense. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  times  we 
must  delegate  broad  powers  for  the  sake 
of  efficient  administration  and  decision- 
making. But  I  also  argue  that  there 
should  be  some  more  orderly  and  regular 
opjwrtunity  of  checking  on  this  authori- 
tarian approach  to  what  should  be  only 
technical  problems.  There  should  be  a 
recourse  for  all  who  feel  aggrieved  at 
the  hands  of  a  governmental  adminis- 
trator— any  administrator  and  any 
agency.  We  have  elaborate  measures 
for  this  even  In  our  system  of  military 
justice.  Why  can  wc  not  have  it  in  the 
case  of  a  ptu'ely  civilian  agency. 


This  is  the  question  I  raise  about  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  We  must  rec- 
ognize that  the  head  of  this  agency 
now  presides  over  activities  ranging  all 
the  way  from  governing  Wake  Island 
and  its  inhabitants  to  opening  what 
amounts  to  a  regional  office  m  London, 
England.  He  can  make  decisions  affect- 
ing whether  your  hometown  is  to  grow 
or  to  wither,  and  he  does  not  have  to  even 
listen  to  petitions  of  protest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  we  paused  and 
took  a  close  look  at  this  thing  that  has 
been  created. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HON    DANIEL  K. 
INOU\'E 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  O'Brien]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  87th  Congress  moves 
into  its  closing  days.  Members  experi- 
ence feelings  of  both  anticipation  and 
regret,  anticipation  of  a  return  home  to 
relatives,  friends,  and  neighbors,  and  re- 
gret that  many  of  our  friends  in  the 
House  will  not  answer  the  first  rcllcall  of 
the  88th  Congress, 

Some  of  those  who  will  leave  have 
been  the  victims  of  the  fortunes  of  po- 
litical life;  some  are  retiring  after  long 
years  of  service  and  some  will  seek  in 
November  election  to  different  spheres 
of  public  trust. 

We  say  farewell  to  all  of  them  and 
wish  them  all  the  best  in  the  days  ahead. 

I  should  like  to  pay  a  special  tribute 
at  this  time  to  one  of  those  who  will 
leave  this  Chamber  soon  because  he  has 
been  chosen  by  his  party  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  refer  to  the 
Honorable  D.'i.mel  K.  Inovve.  of  Hawaii. 

My  motives  are  twofold.  First,  be- 
cause I  have  found  in  the  first  Member 
of  the  House  from  Hawaii  a  warm  and 
delightful  friend. 

M;.'  second  reason,  I  hope,  will  be 
understandable  to  my  colleagues.  Only 
a  fev.-  years  ago,  it  was  my  rare  privilege 
to  serve  here  as  floor  mana-rer  of  the 
bills  which  made  Alaska  and  Hawaii  the 
49th  and  50th  States  of  the  United 
States. 

Tuesday  last  was  the  third  ann-A-rrsa-y 
of  the  admission  of  Hawaii.  Today  is 
the  third  anniversary  of  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  and  moving  scenes  ever  to  oc- 
cur in  this  House. 

On  that  day,  a  young  man,  just  elected 
to  Congress  from  the  brandnew  State, 
walked  into  the  well  of  the  House  and 
faced  the  late  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn. 

The  House  was  very  still.  It  was 
about  to  witness  the  swearing  in,  not 
only  of  the  flrst  Congressman  from 
Hawaii,  but  the  first  American  of  Jap- 
anese descent  to  serve  in  either  House 
of  the  Congress. 

"Raise  your  right  hand  and  repeat  af- 
ter me,"  intoned  Speaker  Rayburn. 

The  hush  deepened  as  the  young 
Congressman  raised  not  his  right  hand 
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and  he  repeated  the  oath 


but  his  left, 
of  office. 

There  was  no  right  hand.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  had  been  lost  m  combat  by  that  young 
American  soldier  during  World  War  II. 
Who  can  deny  that,  at  that  moment,  a 
ton  of  prejudice  slipped  quietly  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Now,  3  years  later,  I  can  proudly  re- 
port that  high  on  the  credit  side  of  our 
vote  in  admitting  Hawaii  to  statehood 
is  the  fact  that  Hawau  sent  D.aniel 
Inouye  to  Washington. 

I  have  watched  his  comparatively  brief 
career  here  with  far  more  than  academic 
interest.  I  wanted  him  to  succeed,  not 
because  of  his  political  afSliation  but  be- 
cau.se  he  was  to  be  a  living  symbol  of 
what  we  did  when  we  added  the  50tii 
star  to  our  flag. 

I  say  now.  cooly  and  dispassionately, 
that  Congressman  Inouye's  record  here, 
his  impact  on  the  rest  of  us,  his  zeal 
and  energy  have  surpassed  by  a  thou- 
sandfold my  Greatest  hopes. 

It  IS  not  easy  for  a  youns  man  to  be 
the  first  Representative  of  his  State  in 
this  historic  body  It  was  not  easy  for  a 
young  man  to  come  here  as  the  first  per- 
son of  his  ethnic  origin  to  .'^eive  in  either 
House  of  the  Congress. 

He  must  have  been  aware  thai  what 
he  said  and  did  would  attract  far  more 
attention  than  if  the  words  and  deeds 
were  those  of  any  other  Member.  De- 
spite this  pressure  he  did  indeed  come, 
see,  and  conquer,  not  only  our  critical 
judgment  but  our  hearts. 

Three  years  is  a  short  space  in  which 
to  accomplish  much  here,  Freshmen  are 
supposed  to  yield  to  their  seniors,  to  be 
seen  and  not  heard.  But.  when  you  are 
the  only  voice  of  your  State  in  this  House 
and  when  that  State  is  new  and  faced 
with  the  problems  of  newness,  you  can- 
not "age  in  the  wood." 

The  record  will  show  that  D.-^niel 
In-qitye  has  accomplished  for  his  State, 
in  3  years,  more  than  many  of  us  might 
expect  to  accomplish  in  a  decade. 

Permit  me  to  recite  a  few  of  those 
accomplishments. 

His  first  task  was  to  seek,  for  his  new 
State,  important  concessions  in  the  so- 
called  statehood  omnibus  bill.  Through 
his  personality,  hard  work,  and  sagacity 
he  carved  a  legislative  milestone,  win- 
ning for  his  State  an  additional  $6  mil- 
lion in  lieu  of  land  grants  customarily 
granted  new  States,  but  not  available 
to  Hawaii. 

A  more  recent  accomplishment  was 
in  an  arena  away  from  the  House  floor. 
He  was  a  moving  spirit  in  the  settlement 
of  the  Hawaii  shipping  strike,  a  role  at- 
tested by  a  letter  of  commendation  from 
President  Kennedy. 

We  all  recall  the  recent  great  prob- 
lems m  enacting  a  new  sugar  law.  The 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  did  yeoman 
work  on  that  bill.  Although  he  ranks 
17th  on  the  committee  in  seniority,  it 
is  significant  that  he  was  one  of  four 
selected  to  serve  on  the  conference  com- 
mittee. Hawaii,  as  one  observer  noted, 
"batted  1.000  percent,"  achieving  long- 
range  stability  for  that  important  crop 
and  winning  a  framework  in  which  it 
can  and  will  flourish. 


Through  his  earnest  efforts,  the  United 
States  is  moving  foi-ward  with  a  great 
and  exciting  experience  in  its  cultural 
contacts  with  Asiatic  peoples.  I  refer 
to  the  East -West  Cultural  Center  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii,  in  which  we  have 
invested  $20  million  and  from  which 
untold  benefits  will  flow.  It  is  significant 
that  Mr  Inouye  has  received  every  dol- 
lar requested  from  a  committee  which 
IS  hardly  extravagant. 

Congres.sman  Inouye  has  been  drafted 
repeatedly  for  missions  abroad,  where 
he  has  stood  as  a  living  symbol  of  true 
Americanism.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union — the  first 
freshman  Congressman  ever  to  serve. 
He  was  an  American  delegate  to  the 
United  States-Mexico  Parliamentary 
Conference  and  to  the  United  States- 
Canada  Conference.  Under  President 
Eisenhower,  he  was  cochairman  of  the 
President's  people-to-people  program, 
in  charge  of  the  Far  Eastern  program. 

In  1960  he  was  selected  by  the  U.S. 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  as 
one  of  the  10  outstanding  young  men  of 
the  year. 

During  his  3  years,  he  has  seen  to  it 
that  the  millions  of  dollars  in  water- 
shed, reclamation,  harbor,  and  airport 
projects  allocated  to  his  State  have  been 
spread  to  the  several  islands  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  the  whole  State. 

I  hope  I  have  painted  a  portrait  of 
the  complete  Congressman,  zealous  in  his 
efforts  for  his  State  and  outstanding  in 
the  national  arena.  If  not,  I  missed  my 
goal  because  I  believe  Daniel  Inouye 
has  set  a  standard  which  waves  high 
above  the  average  and  normal. 

We  wish  him  well  in  the  days  which 
lie  ahead. 

RELIEF  FOR  LOCAL  TAXPAYERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
LiBON.'Mi  I .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  O'Hara]  is  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  President's  recent  television  ad- 
dress with  regard  to  Federal  tax  reform 
was,  of  course,  of  great  interest  to  us 
all  I.  for  one.  share  the  President's  be- 
lief that  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  must 
be  overhauled  to  eliminate  loopholes  and 
inequities  and  to  encourage  economic 
growth.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
sooner  this  is  done  the  better. 

Such  a  review  will  provide  a  good  op- 
portunity to  relieve  some  of  the  unin- 
tentioi^.al  hardship  resulting  from  the 
patchwork  pattern  of  taxes  to  which  our 
citizens  are  now  subject.  The  tax  dollar 
is  vicjorously  pursued  by  various  units  of 
Government  with  income  taxes,  real  es- 
tate taxes,  excise  taxes,  sales  taxes,  and 
personal  property  taxes,  among  others. 
The  modern  American  is  subject  to  just 
about  every  tax  ever  devised  by  the  in- 
genuity of  man. 

TOO  M.1NY  TAX  COLLECTORS 

It  must  sometimes  seem  to  him  that 
there  is  a  tax  collector  at  the  front  door, 
a  tax  collector  at  the  back  door,  and  a 
third  attempting  entry  at  a  window. 

It  is  not  within  the  power  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  dictate  to  the  States  or  to 


the  cities  with  regard  to  how  they  shall 
or  shall  not  tax  persons  within  their 
jurisdiction.  However,  it  is  within  our 
power  to  make  appropriate  changes  in 
the  Federal  tax  structure  to  provide  a 
measure  of  relief  from  the  effects  of  too 
many  taxes  and  taxing  jurisdictions. 

REFUND    OF    DETROIT    INCOME  TAX 

I  have  introduced  H.R.  12388,  which  is 
designed  to  provide  such  tax  relief  in 
a  significant  way.  My  proposal  would 
permit  an  individual  taxpayer,  within 
limits,  to  reduce  his  Federal  income  tax 
by  the  amount  of  State  or  city  income 
tax  he  has  had  to  pay. 

For  example,  if  an  individual  has  paid 
$50  in  State  or  city  income  tax,  his  Fed- 
eral tax  would  be  reduced  by  $50.  If  the 
full  amount  of  his  Federal  income  tax 
has  already  been  withheld  from  his 
wages,  he  would  be  entitled  to  a  $50 
refund. 

The  limitation  of  which  I  spoke  is  that 
taxpayers  could  not  reduce  their  Federal 
taxpayment  by  more  than  5  percent  on 
account  of  any  State  or  city  income  tax 
paid. 

As  a  practical  matter,  for  taxpayers  in 
the  two  lowest  Federal  income  tax 
brackets — and  this  includes  the  vast 
majority  of  all  taxpayers  the  amount 
of  Federal  tax  credit  permitted  would 
approximately  equal  a  1 -percent  State  or 
city  income  tax,  such  as  that  recently 
imposed  by  the  city  of  Detroit. 

Note  that  my  bill  permits  a  dollar-for- 
doUar  reduction  of  Federal  income  tax 
on  account  of  State  or  local  income  taxes 
paid.  Under  existing  law,  an  itemized 
deduction  can  be  taken  for  State  or  local 
taxes.  This  is  of  no  benefit  whatsoever 
to  the  many  taxpayers  who  take  the 
standard  deduction  instead  of  itemizing 
their  deductions.  Even  itemizing  deduc- 
tions, most  taxpayers  now  save  le.ss  than 
25  cents  in  Federal  income  tax  for  each 
dollar  paid  in  State  or  local  income  tax 
instead  of  the  dollar-for-dollar  reduction 
I  am  proposing. 

NO  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  STATE  TAX  REFORM 

I  do  not  pretend  that  my  bill  would  be 
a  substitute  for  State  tax  reform.  ,  In- 
deed, there  is  no  substitute  for  effective 
tax  reform  by  the  States. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  me 
that  the  State  legislature  of  my  own 
State  of  Michigan  has  consistently  and 
stubbornly  refused  to  take  constructive 
action  to  revise  and  overhaul  Michigan's 
outmoded  and  unfair  tax  system. 

It  is  the  legislature's  repeated  refusal 
to  take  such  necessary  steps  which  has 
caused  the  financial  crisis  of  Michigan's 
cities  and  has  led  to  the  scramble  of  the 
cities  to  tax  the  incomes  of  their  resi- 
dents and  of  nonresidents  working  with- 
in their  boundaries. 

PROPERTY   TAXES   TOO   HIGH 

Nor  is  the  widespread  resort  to  city 
income  taxes,  with  their  great  potential 
for  inequity,  double  taxation,  and  un- 
healthy municipal  competition,  the  only 
consequence  of  State  and  local  reliance 
upon  outmoded  and  unfair  revenue  sys- 
tems. A  second,  more  serious,  conse- 
quence to  families  of  moderate  income 
who  are  buying  a  home  under  a  mortgage 
or  land   contract    and    to   homeowners 
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whose  incomes  have  been  reduced  by  re- 
tirement, illne.ss,  or  unemployment,  is  an 
excessive  reliance  upon  property  taxes  to 
supply  the  revenues  required  for  expand- 
ing municipal  and  educational  needs.  In 
the  years  since  World  War  II.  property 
tax  collections  have  increased  at  twice 
the  rate  of  Federal  tax  collections. 
Property  taxpayers  are  today  carrj'ing 
altogether  too  much  of  the  load. 

TAX    RELIEF    NOW 

Passage  of  my  bill  permitting  a  Fed- 
eral income  tax  credit  for  State  or  local 
income  taxes  paid  will  not  solve  all  prob- 
lems. Nevertheless,  we  who  .serve  in  the 
U  S.  Congress  have  a  responsibility  to 
do  what  we  can  to  remedy  inequities  of 
which  we  have  knowledge  and  to  create 
conditions  under  which  .'=;tate  and  local 
governments  may  more  readily  under- 
take necessary  changes  in  their  own  tax 
structure.  Enactment  of  H.R.  12388 
would  be  a  step  in  that  direction 

I  might  add,  that  I  am  gratified  by  tlie 
response  of  many  local  governments  to 
my  bill.  Its  pa.ssage  has  been  supported 
by  re.solutions  adopted  by  a  number  of 
city  councils,  including  tho.se  of  Warren. 
St.  Clair  Shores,  Roseville,  and  Eraser. 
Mich  .  in  the  congre.ssional  district 
which  I  represent. 

I  believe  that  action  upon  the  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  this  bill  should  not 
be  postponed  However  if  a  final  de- 
cision is  made  to  delay  undertakme  Fed- 
eral tax  reform  until  next  year.  I  shall. 
at  that  time,  reintroduce  H.R  12388  and 
again  urge  its  cons. deration 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  con.seni,  permission  to 
address  the  Hou.se.  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr    Pelly,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  O  Hara  of  Michigan  i  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert  ■  ,  for  20  minutes,  to- 
day, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permi.ssion  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Co.ngressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members 
quest    of    Mr.    Albert  i    and 
extraneous  matter ;  > 

Mr.  Anfuso. 

Mr.  Toll. 

Mr.  Rains. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Maryland. 


at 
to 


the   re- 
include 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  ta- 
ble and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

S.  2358.  An  act  to  improve  the  administra- 
tion of  transfers  of  certain  real  property  for 
wildlife  or  other  purposes  by  repealing  the 
act  of  May  19.  1948.  and  incorporating  the 
essential  provisions  thereof  in  the  Federal 
Property  and  .Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 


S.  3389  An  act  to  promote  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  through  the  use 
of  mobile  trade  fairs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and   Foreien  Commerce. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  3728.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  11  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
special  consideration  for  certain  disabled 
veterans  suffering  blindness  or  bilateral 
kidney  Involvement; 

HR.8564.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954 
to  provide  for  escheat  of  amounts  of  insur- 
ance to  the  Insurance  fund  under  such  act 
in  the  absence  of  any  claim  for  payment,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R  10651.  An  act  to  amend  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  fees  of 
U.S.  marshals,   and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  11523.  An  act  to  authorize  the  em- 
ployment without  compensation  from  the 
Government  of  readers  for  blind  Government 
employee^,   and   for   other   purpo.ses;    and 

H  R.  12355  An  act  to  amend  the  law  re- 
lating to  the  final  dL^position  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Choctaw  Tribe. 


SENATE       ENROLLED       BILLS       AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS   SIGNED 

The  SPE.AKER  announced  his  .^;una- 
ture  to  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  1005.  An  act  to  amend  section  10  and 
section  3  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes; 

8.  1781.  An  act  for  the  rel.ef  of  the  heirs 
of  Lt.  Col.  James  Murray  Bate  (deceased) 
and  Maj    BlUle  Harold  Lynch   (deceased); 

S  1849  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stephen  S 
Chang: 

3.2179  An  act  Ut  amend  .■section  9(d)(1) 
of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939  (53 
Stat.  1187;  U.S.C  485).  to  make  additional 
provision  for  irrigation  blocks,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  2256.  An  act  to  ameiid  section  5  of  the 
War  Claims  Act  of  1948  to  provide  detention 
and  other  benefits  thereunder  to  certain 
Guamanlans  killed  or  captured  by  the  Jap- 
anese at  'Wake  Island; 

S.  2574  Ai".  act  for  tiie  relief  of  Constantina 
Carai.scou. 

S.  2686  An  act  fur  the  relief  of  Stepanida 
Losowskaja. 

S  2736  An  act  for  the  relief  oi  Arie 
Abramovlch; 

S  2751  An  act  f'jr  the  relief  of  Susan 
Gudera.  Heinz  Hugo  Gudera,  and  Catherine 
Gudera; 

S.  2835  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sleu-Yoeh 
Tsal  Yang; 

S.  2862  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mai  Har 
Tung; 

S.  2876.  An  act  to  extend  for  1  year 
the  authority  to  insure  mortgages  under 
section  809  and  810  of  the  National  Housing 
Act; 

S  3016.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
2  1929,  and  the  act  of  August  27.  1935. 
relating  to  loadlines  for  oceangoing  and 
coastwise  vessels,  to  establish  liability  for 
surveys,  to  increase  penalties,  to  permit 
deeper  loading  in  coastwise  trade,  and  for 
uihtr   purposes: 

S  3039.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bartola 
Maria  S    La  Madrid; 


S.J.  Res.  132.  Joint  resolution  expending 
recognition  to  the  International  Exposition 
for  Southern  California  in  the  year  1966  and 
authorizing  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  several  States 
of  the  Union  and  foreign  countries  to  take 
part  in  the  exposition:   and 

S.J.  Res.  179.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing and  requesting  the  President  to  desig- 
nate April  21.  1963.  as  a  clay  for  obser\ance 
of  the  courage  displayed  by  the  uprising  in 
the  Warsaw  ghetto  against  the  Nazis. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  ad.'ourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  49  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  tl.e 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  August 
27,  1962,  at  12  o  clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

2439.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  covering  the 
progress  made  in  liquidating  the  assets  of 
the  former  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration for  the  quarterly  period  ending  June 
30.  1962.  ptxrsuant  to  i67  Stat.  230).  and 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1957  (22  F.R. 
4633);  to  the  C-ommittee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

2440.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  fiscal  opera- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  to  supplement 
the  present  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
on  United  Nations  affairs,  pursuant  to  the 
request  of  the  President;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2441.  A  letter  from  the  Comptro'.'.er  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  examination  of  the  pricing  of  repair 
parts  for  Mk-118  and  Mk-119  computers 
tmder  Department  of  the  Navy  fixed-price 
incentive  contract  NOrd-17812  with  Ford 
Instrument  Co.,  division  of  Sperry  Rand 
Corp.,  Long  Island  City,  NY.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2442.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed  con- 
cession contract  with  Super  Attractions,  Inc., 
which  will  authorize  the  corporation  to  pre- 
sent theatrical  productions  at  the  Carter 
Barron  Amphitheater  in  Rock  Creek  Park. 
District  of  Columbia,  for  the  period  No- 
vember 1,  1962.  through  October  31,  1967, 
pursuant  to  (70  Stat.  543);  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2443  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  deter- 
mination relating  to  the  deferment  of  the 
1962  repayment  installment  due  from  the 
Pershing  County  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
trict, Humboldt  project.  Nevada  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  86-308;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs 

2444.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  blU  to  ratify  cer- 
tain conveyances  of  land  on  the  Crow  Indian 
Reservation,"  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

2445.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  sub- 
se<:tii.'n  204  i  4 )  nf  the  Hawaiian  Hume  C-.'^m- 
mlsslon  Act",  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
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2446.  A  letter  fnjm  the  Deputy  Director, 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  of  tort  claims  paid  by  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  for  the  fiscal  year  1962, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  79-601;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

2447  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmuting  a  report  relating  to  Informa- 
tion received  from  FederfU,  State,  and  local 
agencies  of  government  concerning  Identical 
bidduig  in  advertised  procurement,  pur- 
suant to  section  7  of  Executive  Order  10936 
Issued  April  24.  1961;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiclarv- 

2448.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House  cf 
Representatives  pursuant  to  section  3  of 
the  act  of  Ju!y  21,  1961  (75  Stat.  216,  217 1, 
and  submitted  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives pursuant  to  rule  XL  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
m.lttee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

2449.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
scientific  research  grants  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962  for  the  Department  of  Commerce,  ptir- 
suant  to  Public  Law  934,  85th  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 


of  certiiin  laws  to  American  Samoa  (Rept.  No. 
2264 ) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  AlabiUna:  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Hit. 
12833.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July  14, 
1955.  relating  to  air  pollution  control,  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  an  additional  2- 
yeixr  periL^d,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  2285).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  D.'^VIS  of  Tennessee:  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  H.R.  11799.  A  bill  defining 
the  interest  of  local  public  agencies  in  water 
reservoirs  constructed  by  the  Government 
which  have  been  financed  partially  by  such 
agencies;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2266 1  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  August  20. 
1962.  the  following  bills  were  reported 
on  August  21,  1962: 

Mr  MCMILLAN':  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Coliunbla.  S.  3317.  An  act  to  amend 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  personal 
property  coming  into  the  custody  of  the  prc'p- 
erty  clerk.  Metropolitan  Police  Department, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  22571  .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  ihe  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Uni<'n. 

Mr.  McMILI-^N:  Cr-:nmlttee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  C'jiumbia.  H  R.  10916,  A  bill  to 
amend  the  act  known  as  the  'Life  Insur- 
ance Act"  of  the  District  of  Colum.bia,  ap- 
proved June  19.  1934.  and  the  act  known  as 
the  "Fire  and  Casualty  Act"  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  approved  October  3,  1940;  with 
amendment  iRept.  No.  2258 1.  Referred  to 
the  House   Calendar. 

Mr  MoMILLAN:  CommiUce  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H  R.  12418.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the 
Comimissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  make  regulations  to  prevent  and  control 
the  spread  of  communicable  and  preventable 
diseases,"  approved  Augtist  11.  1939  a.s 
amended:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2259  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whr.'.e  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  M>  MILI..\N  C'VMvr.K'ee  en  the  District 
rt  C  ;-i:nb!a.  II  R  12467  A  bill  to  amend 
the  ;ict  of  June  4.  19-18,  as  It  relates  to  the 
appointment  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Armory  Board;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  2260).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

[Submitted   August  23.   1962] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  ie;.orLs  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  tlie  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Nfr  MCMILLAN:  C^mmi'tre  n  foe  D:,':tr!': ' 
of  Columbia.  S  2250  An  act  t<i  provide  for 
the  incorporation  of  the  National  Women's 
Relief  Corps.  Auxiliary  to  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  organized  1883.  78  years  old; 
wlthf  tit  amendment  iRept.  No,  2263  i .  Re- 
ferred tc  the  House  Cal'-ndar. 

Mr  .\SPINALL'  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  10062.  A  bill  to  extend  the  appliciii  .■;i 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BILL^  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  LIBONi\TI:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, S,  149,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Gregory  J.  Kessenlch;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  2261).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  L.\NE:  Comntlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  10897.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Hammond;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2262 1 .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  ANTD  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 

H.R.  12954.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  that  any  payment  or  reim- 
bursement to  the  United  States  required  by 
such  act  for  extra  compensation  paid  cus- 
toms officers  and  employees  on  account  of 
private  aircraft  traveling  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  or  Mexico  shall  be  on  the 
basis  of  flat  fees  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas: 

H.R.  12955.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  existing  project  for  Sablne- 
Neches  Waterway,  Tex.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 

H  R.  12956.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  insurance  applicable  to  ac- 
counts In  savings  and  loan  institutions  under 
title  IV  of  the  National  Housing  Act  from 
$10,000  to  $20,000;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  12957.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  maximum 
amount  of  an  insured  deposit  under  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  from  $10,000 
to  $20,000;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  DORN: 

H.R.  12958.  A  bill  to  prohibit  interstate 
contributions  in  connection  with  congres- 
sional primaries  and  elections  and  with  elec- 
tions for  electors  of  the  President;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  GLENN: 

H  R.  12959.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct  two  modern 
stern  ramp  trawlers  to  be  used  for  research, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  12960,  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  12,  1960,  for  the  correction  of  Inequi- 
ties in   the  construction  of  fishing  vessels, 


and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  M.>rlno  and  Fi.«herles. 
By  Mr  HOLIFIELD: 
H.R.  12961.  A  bill  to  am.end  the  Admlnte- 
tratlve  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  306), 
as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  73b-.  1,  to  authorize 
payment  of  expenses  for  storage  of  house- 
hold goods  and  personal  effects  of  civilian 
employees  assigned  to  isolated  duty  stat:  jns; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  ICHORD  of  Missouri: 
H.R.  12962.  A  bill  to  authorize  the   Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  accord  fair  and  equi- 
table  treatment  to  producers  who,  while  par- 
ticipating in  the  special  wheat  program  for 
1962  or  the  special   feed   grain   program  for 
1961  or  1962.  relied  upon  the  erroneous  ad- 
vice   of    authorized    representatives    of    the 
Secretary;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  12963.  A  bill  to  require  certain  safety 
devices  on  motor  vehicles  sold,  shipped,  or 
used  In  interstate  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the    Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr  McMILLAN: 
H.R.  12964  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 9.  1907,  entitled,  "An  act  to  define '^he 
term  "registered  nur.se'  and  to  jruvide  lor 
the  registration  of  nurses  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,"  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the 
minimum  age  limitation  f')r  registration;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Dl.-^trict  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  12965.  A  bill  to  Improve  and  encour- 
age collective  bargaining  between  the  man- 
agement of  the  Alaska  Railroad  and  repre- 
sentatives of  its  employees,  and  to  permit 
to  the  extent  practicable  the  adoption  by 
the  Alaska  Railroad  of  the  personnel  poli- 
cies and  practices  of  the  railroad  Industry; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Pivll 
Service. 

By.  Mr.  TOLLEFSON: 
H.R.  12966.  A  bill  to  exclude  cargo  which 
Is  lumber  from  conference  agreements  un- 
der the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  and  from  cer- 
tain tariff  filing  requirements  under  such 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  12967.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
12,  1960,  for  the  correction  of  Inequities  in 
the  construction  of  fishing  vessels,  and  fur 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries, 
By  Mr.  ZELENKO: 
H.R.  12968.  A  bill  to  amend  section  901(b) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  to  elimi- 
nate certain  time  limitations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Miu-lne  and  Fisheries. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AxND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1,  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
HR.  12969.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Coslmo 
Barbetta;    to    the    Committee    on    the    Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr  BROYHILL: 
H.R.  12970.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
E.  Reedy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McFALL : 
H.R.  12971.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Dlonyslus  I.  Macatiag;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H  R  12972.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Sumi  Kato;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ZELENKO: 
H.R.  12973.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  ves- 
sel SB  Glenbrook  may  be  a  U.S. -flag  commer- 
cial vessel  for  the  purposes  of  section  901(b) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Maiinc  and  Fish- 
eries. 


By  Mr,  COLMER: 

H  J  Res  859.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  issue 
a  proclamation  declaring  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  to  be  an  honorary  citiaen  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

** <■»  •"• 


SENATE 

1  HI  M,si)\>,  Ai  (.iM  2;».  1!W)2 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m., 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore 

Tlie  Chapiam,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Etenial  Spirit,  Thou  who  art  not  far 
off  on  the  vast  rim  of  the  universe,  but 
closer  than  hands  or  feet— a  present 
help:  As  we  move  through  this  world 
of  abounding  wonder,  give  us  to  realize 
that  every  gleam  of  beauty  is  a  pull 
toward  Thee,  every  pulse  of  love  is  a 
tendril  that  draws  in  Thy  direction,  every 
vindication  of  truth  links  our  finite 
minds  up  to  the  Mind  that  undermrds 
us,  and  every  deed  of  good  will  fulfills 
all  our  liny  adventures  of  faith. 

As  we  think  of  the  peace  tliat  comes 
alone  with  the  climate  of  un.selfish  good 
will  to  all  men,  we  pray  Thy  blessing 
upon  the  President  of  thi.s  body  as  he 
wings  his  way  to  faraway,  liisioric  lands 
where  the  ferment  of  the.se  agitated 
times  IS  erupting  in  yeasty  social  com- 
motion. Strengthen  the  impact  his 
presence  brings  a>  the  voic°  of  America 
in  the  countries  to  which  he  goes,  as  he 
speaks  for  the  Republic  whose  servant 
he  is.  as  he  refutes  false  witness  spread 
by  those  who  hate  freedom,  and  as  he 
brings  to  multitudes  the  assurance  that 
the  hope  and  might  of  this  free  land 
are  with  them  in  resisting  tyranny  and 
in   their   quest   for   more   abundant   life. 

This  we  lift  up  as  our  soul's  prayer 
in  the  Spirit   of  Christ.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr  M.^nsfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, August  22.  1962.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Pi-csi- 
dent  of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senat€  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  Ins  secre- 
taries. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


ized  to  meet  duiing  the  .session  of  the 
Senate  today: 

The  permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

The  Public  Lands  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  a.nd  Insular 
Affairs. 

The  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  CommiLtee  on  Armed  Services. 


EXFX:UTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  MoDl^IC.^TIONs  at  Atlantic 
Missile   Range,   Cape  Canaveral,   Fla. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
.\eronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Washington,  DC,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  on  certain  modifications  to  the  gantry 
at  pad  12.  Atlantic  Missile  Range,  Cape 
Canaveral,  Fla.;  to  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences 

World  Food  Congress 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  au- 
thorizing an  appropriation  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  extend  an  Invitation  to  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Oreanization  of  the 
United  Nations  to  hold  a  World  Food  Con- 
gress m  the  United  States  m  1963  i  with  an 
acompanylng  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Conveyance  of  Ckt.tain  Land  on  Crow 
Indian  Reservation 

A  letter  from  the  A.ssistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
(,)  ised  legislation  to  ratify  certain  convey- 
ances of  land  on  the  Crow  Indian  Reserva- 
tion (with  an  accompanyins  paper);  to  the 
Committee   on    Interior   and   Insular  Affairs. 

Amendment  of  Hawahan  Homes 
Commission  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  subsection  204i4) 
of  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  Act 
(with  an  accompanying  paper):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTairs. 

Report  on  Identical  Bidding  in  Public 
Procl-rement 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  Iden- 
tical bidding  In  public  procurement,  dated 
July  1962  I  with  an  accompanying  rep<3rtj; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  com- 
mittees or  subcommittees  were  author- 


PETITIONS   AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senat.e,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By   the   PRESIDENT  pro   tempore 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Florida;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"House  Memorial   18  X 

■'Memori.'vl  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  urging  the  Congre.^s  to 
submit  a  constitutional  amendment  re- 
serving, granting,  and  confirming  jxiwer 
and  Jurisdiction  relating  to  the  apportion- 
ment and  reapportionment  cf  the  member- 
ship of  State  legislatures  to  the  States 
without  review  of  the  Federal  courts,  and 
further  urging  the  Oongres.';  to  enact  im.- 
mediate  Interim  legislation  under  article 
III.   section   2,    of    the    U.S.    Constitution 


limiting  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court 

"Whereas  the  apportionment  of  the  mem- 
bership of  State  legislatures,  both  the  house 
and  senate,  Is  properly  a  State  and  not  a 
Federal  question:  and 

"Whereas  there  has  been  some  effort  re- 
cently by  some  of  the  lower  Federal  courts, 
not  only  to  determine  the  validity  of  the 
apportionment  or  reapportionment  of  the 
membership  of  State  legislatures,  but  also  to 
make  apportionment  or  reapportionment  by 
Judicial  decree,  and 

"Whereas  such  Judicial  proceedings  seri- 
ously Interfere  with  States  rights  and  the 
freedom  of  government  by  the  people  of  the 
Eev~ral  States;  and 

"Whereas  such  Judicial  proceedings  are  a 
massive  repudiation  of  the  e.xperience  of  our 
whole  past  and  are  a  deliberate,  palpable, 
and  dangerous  exercise  of  powers  not 
granted  to  the  Federal  Judiciary  by  the  U.S. 
Constitution;   and 

"Whereas  It  appears  to  be  the  view  of  the 
Federal  Judiciary  that  population  numt>er8 
are  a  principal  consideration  in  determining 
the  validity  of  apportionment  laws  relating 
to  the  representation  in  both  houses  of  a 
bicameral  legislative  body;   and 

"Whereas  it  has  long  been  the  custom, 
usage,  and  law  of  the  State  of  Florida  and 
the  several  States  that  other  factors  in  addi- 
tion to  population  otight  to  be  considered 
In  arriving  at  fair  and  equitable  representa- 
tion in  State  legislative  bodies,    and 

"Whereas  it  is  necessary  that  the  Congress 
enact  suitat:c-  :..ws  re'.atmg  to  both  the  orig- 
inal Jurisdict.  _n  ,  .'  the  Federal  district  courts 
and  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  pursuant  to  power  vested  In  the 
Congress  by  article  III,  section  2,  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  and  any  other  applicable  laws 
until  such  time  as  the  Federal  Judiciary's 
encroachment  into  the  field  of  State  legis- 
lative apportionment  traditionally  reserved 
unto  the  States  Is  curbed:  Now,  therefore. 
be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  o/  the  State 
of  Florida.  That  the  Florida  Legislature 
hereby  and  herein  petitions  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  each 
House  and  Member  thereof,  to  draft  and  sub- 
mit a  suitable  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution, specifically  reserving,  granting,  and 
clearly  confirming  exclusive  power  and  Juris- 
diction relating  to  the  apportionment  and 
reapportionment  of  the  membership  of  State 
legislatures  to  the  several  States  and  to  spell 
out  that  State  action  In  this  f.eld  Is  not  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Federal  courts,  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Florida  Legis:af.;re 
hereby  and  herein  petitions  the  C-ngress  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  each  H^use 
and  Member  thereof,  to  draft,  submit,  and 
enact  a  suitable  law  ha\lng  the  effect  of 
excluding  from  the  original  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  district  courts  cases  relating  to 
State  legislative  reapportionment  and  ex- 
cluding from  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
the  U  S  Supreme  Court  cases  relating  to 
State  legislative  apportionment  pursuant  to 
powers  conferred  upon  the  Congress  by  arti- 
cle III,  section  2,  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  provides  in  material 
part  as  follows: 

"  'In  all  other  cases  before  mentioned,  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion, both  as  to  law  and  fact  with  stich  ex- 
ceptions and  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Congress  shall  make',  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  Tl^at  copies  of  this  memorial 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  th.e  chief  clerk 
of  th.e  house  and  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
of  the  State  of  Florida  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  as  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Spe.iker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  tlie  Congress  of  the  Ur.ited  State.' 
to  each  of  tlie  congressional  delegation  from 
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Florida  In  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  to  each  of 
the  Governors,  secretaries  of  state,  and  at- 
torneys general  of  the  several  States,  and  be 
It,  further 

-Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal  of  both  the  sen- 
ate and  house  of  representatives  of  the  State 
of  Florida,  and  sufficient  copies  thereof  be 
furnished  to  the  press." 


CITY  OF  NEW  YORK  BAR  ASSOCIA- 
TION ASKS  FOR  PROMPT  ACTION 
ON  THURGOOD  MARSHALL  NOMI- 
NATION 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sent, for  appropriate  reference,  a  reso- 
lution unanimously  adopted  by  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  with  re- 
gard to  the  nomination  of  Judpe  Thur- 
pood  Marshall.  The  re.solution  reads  as 
follows: 

Replied.  Th.\t  the  Asooclati.-n  uf  the  B.ir 
of  the  City  of  New  Yorlc  urge  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  of  the  US.  Senate  to  file 
promptly  a  report  favorable  to  Judge  Thur- 
good  Marshall's  confirmation  and  th.it  tlie 
Senate  act  promptly  to  cor.flrm  Judge  M.ir- 
shaU's  appoln'ment  to  the  C-jurt  of  Appeals 
fur  the  Second  Circuit. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tho 
resolution  will  be  received  and  apppio- 
prlately  referred. 

The  rcsolutiiin  was  lefeircd  to  tlio 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Supply  Depot,  Clearfield,  Ogden,  Utah  (Rept. 
No.  1912  1  . 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  amendments: 

S.  3221  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  exchange 
of  certain  lands  In  Puerto  Rico  (Rept.  No. 
1913):   and 

H  R.  7278.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
5.  1952.  so  as  to  remove  certain  restrictions 
on  the  real  property  conveyed  to  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii  by  the  United  States  under 
avith^ritv  of   such  act    (Rept.  No.  1914). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  C  mmcrce,  without  amendment: 

H  R  244t3.  An  act  to  provide  that  hydrau- 
lic brake  fluid  sold  or  shipped  In  commerce 
for  use  In  motor  vehicles  shall  meet  certain 
specifications  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  i  Rept    No    1920). 

By  Mr.  McGEE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S.  2138.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  greater 
pircentage  of  the  Income  from  lEinds  ad- 
inl:iistered  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  be  returned 
to  the  rountles  In  which  such  lands  are  situ- 
ated (^Rppt.  No.  1919) . 


REPORTS  OF  COMMirrEES 

The  fullowini.:  reports  of  committees 
were  submittctl : 

By  Mr  CHAVEZ  fi-iin  tlie  C  anml'tcc  on 
rubl'.c   Worlds,  without   .imrndment: 

HR  3S01  A!i  act  to  authorl/e  thp  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  and  the  SrcrPt;\ry  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  >!lnt  invcutigatlon.s  nnd 
surveys  of  watershed  mens  for  flood  P'""" 
ventlon  or  the  con.iervatlon,  drvelopmcnt, 
utlllKfttlon,  nnd  d!«po«a!  (.f  wator.  nnd  for 
flood  control  and  nUied  inirposes.  ajul  to 
prfparp  Joliif  repor'i  or.  su'-h  Invent iRnt'.nn/* 
and  surveys  for  submMNlnii  to  the  Con(jr««sn, 
and  for  other  purp'-ses   fHep'    No,  1910). 

By  Mr  ERVIN,  fmm  the  Commlftee  on 
Armed  ^rr\.crn    wl'h  nn  .iriirndmei'.t : 

Hit  Wi'il  An  lu't  to  amend  scoinii  Rl^ 
(article  18^  nf  title  m.  trnlted  Htntrs  CuiUy 
retiitlnR  to  non.'iidlfi.il  p'ri!r!'m?nt,  rvrvl 
for  nther   purposrs    (nc;it    No    IBII). 

By  Mr  JACK.SON,  ivnn  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Bervl.-ps,  wl'l'.-mt   iimenflmrnt 

H  U  10203  An  act  tn  ;\iithor'ze  tlie  Herrr- 
tary  of  l!;r  Atr  Force  to  :i(!Ju.it  the  le^M.^ln- 
tlvB  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  United 
H'.A'es  over  lands  will',l!i  T^Vw  Air  F'-rc(> 
Banc,  n\     iRcp'    No    101.^ 

HR  V'^irt  An  act  to  rcpr.il  the  act  of 
Aunu.1t  4,  1059  (7;1  Hta'  280)  (I!cpt  No. 
1010    : 

HR  112.'^!  An  nc<,  ^^  aittlvrlze  tb.e  Scre- 
tary  (  f  llie  Army  '  ;  rri.iacil'-li  '  :  t.'."  SMt- 
nf  New  Jer«py  jurlsdictlo;;  over  nny  ;,i;ali 
within  the  Fort  Hancock  Ml'.l'ary  Re«:erv:\- 
tion    (Rept    No    19171;    and 

HR  12081  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
Uiry  of  the  Army  to  convey  certain  land  nnd 
easement  Interests  at  Huntcr-Llgf^rn  Mili- 
tary Reservation  fir  constrtictlon  of  V.\c 
San  Antonl(>  Dam  and  Reservol-  project  in 
exchange  for  other  property  (Rept.  No. 
1918) 

By  Mr  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment: 

S  2421  A  bill  to  provide  for  retrocession 
of   legislative    Jurisdiction    over    US.   Naval 


BILLS    INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr  BLTRDICK: 
s  3G(j8  a  bia  to  provide  for  a  scenic  park- 
ww  ciMKoction  between  unlta  of  the  Theo- 
dore Roorcvelt  National  ParK.  N.  Dak.. 
ai.l  lor  other  purposea;  to  the  Com- 
miLtee  un  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  tho  remarks  of  Mr.  Btjudick  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
\inder  a  separate  heading.) 
Bv  Mr  PASTORE: 
3  3009    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Olannlno 
Mfni  (CO    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Bv  Mr    SMITH  of  Massachusctt*   (for 
Mr.  BiDi  r)    (by  request) : 
S  3<;70    A  bill  to  amend  certain  criminal 
I.iws  applicable  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
a.cl  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
1.0  tlie  DiTiu-t  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr    KKATINO: 
3  3071    A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Llsette 
Chomall;  to  tho  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary 

By  M.-    HfMl'HUl'V  (for  Mr.  Stmino- 

TON    : 

H  T17.!  A  t)in  for  the  relief  of  H'^nry 
i;.-iM  ntui  .'-.uii"  TTeln;  to  the  Committee  on 
v..  '  J  :  :.  :     ■• 

Bv  Mr  DDDD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kt.rA<'  Ml  wul  Mr.  Camoll,)  : 
y  !i;73  A  bill  t<.  protect  the  public  heivlth 
t'v  umrndiiiR  tho  Fudcrul  Food,  Drug,  ^nd 
('  ir.i'.c  Art  to  regulate  the  manufacture, 
c ompouiifliiT,  processing,  nnd  distribution  of 
hnbll-fnrmin«  biirblturnto  drugs,  and  of 
n;nphet  i:iv,:,o  and  Other  hablt-formlng 
( T.Tu  v.i-\:  au  system  stimulant  drugs;  to 
f  u'  C'ltnmlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wcl- 
I  uc. 

(Sec  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he  In- 
trcxlucea  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr.  Kinth- 
SON)  : 

1  A  bill  for  tlie  relief  of  Leobnrdo 
:  '.  ..  iioz;  to  tho  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
c ;   ;.ir-.- 

By  Mr    PA3IOUE. 

S.  SCTj    A  b.,;  to  create  or  charter  a  cor- 

jx.r.iv.ii  by   .ict    of  Congrese;   to  the  Com- 

i.i.Lttv'  >ai  toe  Judiciary. 


for  a  needed  improvement  in  the  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  National  Park. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  be  able  to 
Introduce  this  bill  calling  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  authorize  sufficient  money  to 
construct  a  surface  road  between  the 
north  and  south  unit.s  of  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  National  Park  in  western 
North  Dakota. 

Pleased  I  am  because  this  long-needed 
improvement  in  this  beautiful,  rugged, 
unspoiled  national  park  will  aflford  the 
many  hundi-eds  of  visitors  to  the  park  an 
opportunity  to  move  about  freely  in  this 
same  region  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  did 
many  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  because 
the  Theodore  Roosevelt  National  Park  Is 
close  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  North 
Dakota  As  I  am  sure  Senators  are* 
aware.  President  Theodore  Roosevelt^ 
spent  some  time  in  this  area  as  a  cattle 
rancher  and  In  his  own  words  b(  came 
"as  miich  a  westerner  as  an  eastt  rner." 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  the  area  where 
I  was  rni.-^ed  as  a  boy.  I  remember  the 
rugged  Badlands  which  are  now  the 
Theodore  Roosevtit  Park.  Let  me  say 
that  the  improvtments  made  there  have 
been  tremc  ndou.'^,  and  this  road  will  b^ 
only  another  in  a  line  of  improvcmcnt.s  In 
this  Important  mcinonai  to  a  treat  Presi- 
dent. Theodore  Roo.s(>vclt 

The  PRF.SIDP:NT  pro  tompnrn  The 
bin  will  be  rocnvcd  and  apjjrop:  lately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3GG8^  to  provldo  for  a 
scenic  parkway  connection  botworn  units 
of  theTheocI  i!o  Roosevelt  National  Park, 
N.  Dflk,,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Introduced  by  Mr  Hvuduk,  utis  i(crived. 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  left nod  to 
the  Committee  on  Inteilor  and  Insular 
AlTalrs, 


REGULATION  OF  MANUFACTURE 
AND  DTRTHIHUTION  OF  IIAHIT- 
POHMINfi      DARHITrHArES      AND 

AMi'!!!"i'AMiNr  nm'cs 


Mr.  DODD.     Mr   Fr 


(!. 


Is  wltll 


TTIEODORF   ROOSEVELT  NATIONAL 
PARK 

Mr.  BURDICK.     Mr.  Piesident.  I  in- 
troduce, fur  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 


a  sen.se  of  urgfnrv  ? hill  I  !ni induce  today 
a  bill  to  it>;u;.itc  Ihr  n..ini.iacturc  and 
distribution  of  hiibu-ioiniuiK  b.ub.iu-- 
rate  nrd  amplu''aiu.iu'  diuu"^-  I  "'■' 
pica-. Ill  U)  tiau:  11.0  Senator  fioiii  Tu, 
nessco  (Mr.  KefauviirI  and  il.c  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Carrolu  a.,  cospon- 
sorsof  this  mea^uro. 

It  Is  our  o!)  '■(livi-  to  civi.sh  un  ri'l- 
dcmlc  of  lllCkiai.  i;ri;.p<.n.viloc  and  lial'm- 
ful  use  of  these  diuis  by  a  urowlnK 
number  of  young  periiic  iuul  adulla 
throuKhout  the  count ly 

It  Is  an  epidemic  that  Is  destroying 
families  and  tUMi:n«  lii.klrcn  against 
their  parents. 

It  la  an  epidemic  that  l.".  (i:in.sforniinflr 
formerly  emotionally  .«;tab>  clilldren  Into 
vicious  nninials 

It  Is  an  rpuiemic  that  l.s  turnlnR  pre- 
viously la'A  abiiiinj;  and  even-tempered 
youths  Into  wanUjn  criminals 

I  am  not  speaking  of  a  plague  belnff 
spread  by  germs  in  the  air  we  breathr; 
I  am  speakin^T  of  a  manmade  plainio. 
Itfl  spawning  ground  \.n  in  the  gigantic 
drug  factories.  Its  carriers  are  the  goons 
and  hoodUuns  who  transmit  this  living 


death  to  its  victims,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  children  and  young  people  in 
every  part  of  this  Nation. 

I  spea^c  of  the  rampaging  illicit  traffic 
In,  aiid  ibuse  of,  the  dan;:erous  drugs, 
the  pep  pills,  and  the  gotjf  balls.  This 
traffic  i.'i  fast  becoming  an  American 
tragedy,  a  stark  tale  of  thousands  of 
pain-racKcd,  convulsinp,  ulcerated,  de- 
bilitated human  beings  who  are  traveling 
a  path  that  leads  inevitably  to  in.sanity, 
criminality,  prostitution,  and  death. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  August  24.  1961,  that  in  the  year 
1960,  drug  companies  in  this  country 
produced  5^4  billion  capsules  of  barbi- 
turates Jind  4  billion  tablets  of  amphet- 
amine c.rugs.  This  IS  m  addition  to 
millions  of  bootleg  drugs  that  find  their 
way  into  the  black  market.  At  that 
time.  I  Indicated  that  we  had  no  idea 
of  the  percentage  of  these  drugs  that  is 
used  illegally.  In  the  interim,  based  on 
the  quantities  involved  in  seizures  of  il- 
legal dispensers  in  these  drugs,  we  now 
know  that  the  volume  of  the  extremely 
dangerous  "pep  pills"  and  "goof  balls" 
sold  lllejally  equal,  and  might  actually 
exceed,  tho  amounts  sold  legally  In  the 
Nation's  drugstores. 

Just  think  of  it.  5  billion  of  these  po- 
tential k.llers  let  loose  to  entice,  entrap, 
and  enslave  our  youth. 

Durliu'  recent  hearings  of  the  Senat(> 
Juvenile  1)(  iii^iQuency  Subcommittee  1 
heard  tt  ^UInony  concerning  tlie  bi/arre 
results  of  the  u.se  of  tliesc  driiu's.  The 
^K;;ne'-,s  ».  as  llic  ch.ief  (i  police  of  Los 
Anreie.s,  Calif  OJie  boy  was  a  bar- 
biturate addict  Alter  only  4  montlis 
0.''  u.se  bo,  al'i!!;.;  unh  two  Other  users, 
decided  Oil  the  .spur  of  the  moment  to 
rob  a  taxicab  driver.  I'lus  yownk'  boy 
held  a  knife  at  tlie  .'it():r.;i(h  of  the  cab- 
bie during  the  i-obbei-y,  liieii  wiih  no 
provocation  p,.;nM(d  it  into  his  body 
As  the  woumlcd  man  !led  down  tlu'  .strec  t 
the  boy  pursued  Inm  atid  Mciously 
Stabbed  him  12  nn  re  timis  The  man 
died  In  Ihr  eaiiv  mnrnmK  hours 

Thl.s  l-oy  wa.s  not  a  dtUnquent, 

He  b.nd  iie\er  committed  an  ofTiiisr 
llr  bud  been  woikiiiK  for  15  montli.s  Hus 
i;ru' hbo;  s  described  him  as  a  quiet,  vwn- 
tefni)erel  i)erHon  prior  to  the  u.se  of  bar- 
biturate t  Tlie  police  p.^yehiati  i.st  stated 
tbat  the  \\>v  of  ib.is  i\v\\v.  luul  roilliiletely 
chaiu'ed  hl.s  personalit.N'.  Iiud  turned  him 
l:!to  a  ,--11  vawe  kllle; 

The  ,s(  cond  cn.se  !n\ol\i(l  a  younw-ster 
|i(!(l. c'ed  to  the  'pel)  plll.s,  '  the  amphet- 
am.iie.s  'ri;e  lonr-teim  eJTeel.s  of  this 
cbug  a  e  well  kiiown  In  itabillty, 
(\i.'i.:re.s.s;\  enes.s  and  fin.uby  self-induced 
l;:s;in:ty  l\\  ll;;s  ca.se  the  youth  was 
.Marted  on  ;)ep  iuils  by  a  neigb-boihood 
friend.  With  iiicrea.Mng  use  the  boy 
began  tj  steal  from  his  family,  he 
actually  cariied  out  a  mugging  attempt 
of  lil.s  o"vn  father.  In  desperation,  the 
father  bought  a  gun  to  protect  the  family 
from  his  own  son.  Three  weeks  ago.  the 
boy  cam^  home  and  demanded  money  to 
buy  pills.  When  his  father  refused,  the 
boy  threatened  him  and  advanced 
toward  him  menacingly.  The  father 
fired  the  gun  toward  the  floor  to  frighten 
the  boy.  but  accidentally  hit  him  In  Uie 
leg.  Th(  mother,  hysterical,  tried  to  take 
the  gun  from  her  husband.  It  discharged 
and  she  fell  to  the  floor,  dead.     The 


result  of  just  the.se  two  cases:  two  dead, 
two  in  prison  for  m.urder,  one  wounded, 
and  two  families  destroyed.  And  this  is 
happening  every  day  in  cities  throughout 
our  country. 

If  this  is  not  a  plague.  I  do  not  know 
what  is. 

Mr.  President.  15  months  ago  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  control  this  plague,  this 
illegal  traffic  in  dangerous  drugs. 

The  Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency  has  during  the 
intervening  months  continued  its  investi- 
gation of  the  overall  problem  of  narcotic 
addiction.  I  have  just  described  some 
of  the  bizarre  details  of  the  dangerous 
drug  menace.  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  tiie  Senate  additional 
information  from  four  areas  which,  to- 
gether, show  how  these  conditions  have 
been  developing  during  the  last  15 
months. 

First,  I  v.ouid  like  to  point  out  that 
during  May,  the  subcommittee  held 
hearings  on  the  narcotic  problem  in  the 
southwest  United  States. 

One  of  the  most  alai'mmg  reports  was 
presented  to  the  committee  by  Sheriff 
Peter  Pitchess  of  Los  Anyeles  County 
and  it  concerned  the  use  of  dangerous 
drugs.  A  special  commission  of  the 
California  Ch)\'e:nor's  office  found  that 
m  1959.  10  pircent  of  the  total  airesus 
made  by  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Depait- 
ment's  juvenile  narcotics  squad  were  for 
diuigei-ous  (iruy..s,  m  19G0.  tb.is  biati 
.'limped  to  '62  i)ercent,  and  lor  the  flist 
4  m Titb.s  uf  1961,  a  .••taf.'j.in-.ni.:  59  per- 
cent (jf  all  juvenile  ai'rests  by  tl..,s  .sqv.ad 
were  made  for  u."«;ng  oi'  poss(  s.sin;-  ubiii 
youngsters  call  ■'bennies,"  "i-'ool  bull.v 
"led  devils."  "yellow  Jackets."  aiid  su 
forth.  Since  1954.  the  number  of  ii::e,'-ts 
of  juveniles  for  the  use  of  tliese  drugs 
has   mcjfu.sed  4G8  percent. 

riiese  same  fiiKhtenlng  conditions 
\\v\v  !i-:.r.d  to  e.M.si  in  San  Diego  and  in 
."-'.ii;   V:  ai.c.sco 

One  mii-'ht  a.sk,  Wh.ere  do  >uur.i-!  peo- 
ple net  ihese  deadly  dl■UK^?  We  found 
tl;e  aiis\u'r  W'v  have  been  (old  tb.at  1 
m.llion  units  of  these  diuKs  we:e  de- 
livered to  Tijuana,  Mexico,  fium  a  le^'.i.- 
mate  American  diug  flim  in  22  day.s 
Another  600,000  of  these  pills  were  de- 
l.vered  from  anotlier  American  firm  ('\e! 
(i  p(  1  lod  of  3  days.  The  majoiity  ul 
tiuse  drup.s  are  can  led  right  back  acioss 
ibe  boidei'  and  sold  llh'Kaily  to  cl.ildnn 
m  ouj-  iaine  cltu-s. 

In  1960.  the  US  customs  ser\i(e 
.seized  :i4,000  unith  of  daiigeious  druns 
which  had  been  purchased  in  Mexico 
and  smutKled  into  the  United  states 
from  Tijuana.  Tecate,  and  Calexico 
Tlie  San  Die«o  Police  Department  seized 
o\(  r  36.1300  units  In  the  same  period 

DuiuiK  the  9  months  from  Octobir 
1959  to  July  1960,  there  were  2.000  a: - 
HsUs  made  m  the  State  of  California  fur 
violations  of  the  dangerous  drug  laws 
Over  1,200  or  some  60  pcixent  of  tliese 
anests  took  place  in  tlie  Los  Angeles 
area. 

Yet  it  was  obvious  to  our  witnesses  that 
only  a  fraction  of  the  potentially  danger- 
ous drug  traffic  Is  coming  to  the  atter.- 
tlon  of  law  enforcement. 

The  relationship  of  dangeious  di-ugs 
to  overall  drug  addiction  was  pointed 
out   by   California's    Attorney    General 


Stanley  Most.  In  California,  the  de- 
creased teenage  use  of  marihuana,  rec- 
ognized as  a  steppmgstone  to  heroin 
addiction,  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
tremendous  mcrease  m  the  u.'^e  of  dan- 
gerous drugs.  The  juveniles  themselves 
explained  that  while  marihuana  may 
cost  from  50  cents  to  $1,  one  capsule  of  a 
dangerous  drug  costs  only  10  cents. 
There  is  no  smoke,  odor,  or  telltale 
debris,  which  means  that  the  likelihood 
of  detection  is  drastically  reduced.  In 
addition,  the  evidence  is  swallowed.  This 
hampers  any  effective  enforcement  ef- 
forts of  the  police. 

Most  important,  however,  the  intoxi- 
cation is  greater,  and  it  lasts  longer.  Be- 
cause of  this,  during  the  past  several 
years,  use  of  these  drugs  by  juveniles 
has  increased  from  5  percent  of  total 
juvenile  arrests  by  the  narcotic  squads 
in  the  various  California  cities  to  over 
50  percent. 

The  Southwest  is  at  an  even  greater 
disadvantage  than  most  parts  of  the 
country,  because  of  the  criminal  ped- 
dle:-s  across  the  border.  Just  a  few  miles 
fron  Cahfoi-nla's  larre  i>v;i)ulat:on  cen- 
ter:v  We  were  told  of  one  p.harmacisi  in 
Tijuana.  Mexico,  who  sold  California 
law-er..',:':t'  rr.i  r.t  offii^rr-s  25,000  pep  pills. 
He  was  buy.:.^:  Uie  drupes  leeally  from  a 
Cal.forniii  rii'-tributor  and  retailing  them 
lUe-ally  :::  tlie  United  States.  Because 
of  (.  ur  .:. adequate  laws  on  these  drugs, 
b.e  wjis  m  a  position  actually  to  order 
till  d:uf  s  and  have  them  ddivered  to  an 
:,.(  ,il  :eo.i;:e:it  For  simply  preparing 
t;.(  ;  :ci'  r  form,  this  individual  could 
c  le:.;-  ns  inuch  as  a  thousand  doHnr."5  a 

'1  br  S(  ffi?:;;  c:e\  el;ipnU'nt  to  wl.icb  I 
rcf^irid  was  c  ,.r  subcommittee  l-.e.ir- 
ings  held  (  n  Aui.ru't  6  and  7,  in  Lc* 
Angeles,  Calif.  Testimony  received 
there  documented  beyond  question  Die 
fact  that  millions  upon  millions  of  these 
pill"!  are  bring  ."shipped  Into  Mexico  ar.cl 
biK  k  into  tb.e  United  State.s  for  lilegal 
coi  sumption  Tliree  days  before  our 
b.ci  riiig  bok'un.  one  druit  firm  alone 
.'b.ioped  24  bariTls,  containing  2,400,000 
ampliCi amine  pills  to  one  Mexican  drug- 
g;s  Tl:;.s  w  ii.s  i!-e  large.st  sb.lpinent  of 
!b(M'  ^\\:l^■•  (Ml  noted  by  t):e  IUir(  au  of 
C\v.  toms 

Law  enfo!  cemen.t  ofTlrials  told  uis  ib.iit 
children  u,s  \'()U!ig  n."*  9  years  are  v.k.wv. 
dangcro  is  dniKs  Wr  heard  .*torle,'«  of 
entire  famines  dcMioyed  because  one 
mi^mbrr  bfcumo  addicted  to  tlse  am- 
)>b(!nmine^-  t-i-  bartdturate.s.  Tb.e  ac'- 
d;fis  nnd  noctots  who  tcstlflr-d  tKlli 
con^limf-d  tbe  fact  tb.at  adult  b.i  voir, 
addicts  beran  usmt:  pills  In  their  niidclle 

tr-i  :,.s 

Tbe  .^;:!.K-f»mm:tter  s  h,earinr.';  com- 
cidid  wiib.  tlie  ti'agic  deatli  of  a  well- 
known  movie  personality,  and  pointed  up 
tb.e  dar.pers  Inlirrent  in  the  use  of  the.«ie 
dru .','!,  the  lack  of  knowledge  surround- 
ing their  use,  and  the  ease  with  which 
lart  e  amounts  of  them  can  be  procured 
by  simply  making  a  telephone  call 
Marilyn  Monroe  was  one  of  over  260 
persons  who  died  in  1  year  in  Los  An- 
gelts  County  alone  of  overdoses  of  bar- 
biturates The  commercial  drug  in- 
dusiry  and  those  connected  with  the 
disi-ensm^  and  selling  of  drugs  must  be 
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taken  to  task  for  this  situation,  for  In 
the  last  analysis  they  cannot  help  but 
be  aware  of  the  ultimate  destination  of 
over  half  of  these  drugs  they  produce. 

All  of  the  witnesses,  both  in  Wash- 
Iniiton  and  in  California,  who  daily  fight 
this  problem,  urged  the  speedy  enact- 
ment of  the  provisions  outlined  in  my 
bill.  These  amendments  arc  desperately 
needed  to  combat  this  trafiic  whicli  is  in- 
creasing daily  in  the  slums,  m  the 
schoolyards,  m  places  of  amusiment, 
and  on  the  streets  among  the  children 
of  all  families,  whether  they  bo  rich  or 
poor. 

The  third  indication  of  t):e  increase  in 
this  traffic  ha.s  been  the  large  seizures 
made  by  the  Pure  Food  nnd  Drug  in- 
vestigators. The  overwhelming  majority 
of  cases  arising  out  of  the  illegal  sale 
of  prescription  drugs  itnolves  iimplK'tu- 
mines  and  barbiturates 

Last  May  11,  Pure  Food  and  Drug  in- 
vesticatois  arrested  three  "goof  ball 
peddlers  who  were  part  of  a  gan«  en- 
gaged in  selling  these  dru«s  to  teenaiie 
customers.  The.se  men  were  selling  to 
schoolchildren  m  the  Newark,  N  J., 
area.  There  had  been  numerous  injuries 
to  youn^  people  as  a  result  of  the  use 
of  these  druKs. 

In  addition,  teenatiers  had  been  found 
unconscious  m  the  Newark  streets  from 
overdoses  of  barbiturates.  Other  cases 
were  uncovered  m  Alabama.  Florida, 
Georgia.  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  and 
Oklahoma.  The  point  is  obvious.  This 
is  a  nationwide  problem.  These  dedi- 
cated Pure  Food  and  Dru<4  investigators 
admit  that  they  are  making  a  fraction 
of  a  percentage  of  the  arrests  that 
should  be  made,  which  confirms  the  need 
for  enactment  of  the  rtK:ordkeepmg  and 
listing  provisions  of  my  bill. 

The  fourth  indication  is  a  report  by 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  on  the  bill  I  introduced 
originally,  S.  1939.  The  report  is  from 
the  former  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Abraham  Ribicoff. 
The  Secretary  presented  cases  from  all 
over  the  Nation  which  detailed  the  tragic 
results  of  this  illegal  traffic  when  these 
drugs  arc  abused  by  young  adults  and 
children. 

In  the  15  months  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  S.  1939.  experts  on  the  problem 
of  danu'erous  drugs,  notably  the  Pure 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  have  sug- 
gested refinements  and  changes  of  a 
technical  narAire  m  the  bill.  I  have  ac- 
cepted many  of  these  suggestions  and  I 
now  offer  a  new  bill,  to  be  entitled  'lie 
•'Barbiturate  and  Stimulant  Drug  Con- 
trol Amendment  of  1962."  In  es.sence, 
it  IS  a  redraft  of  S.  1939,  to  reflect  some 
of  the  suggested  refinements  and  techni- 
cal changes. 

There  are  two  major  provisions  in  the 
pending  legislation,  neither  of  which 
calls  for  licensing.  The  first  requires  all 
manufacturers,  compounders,  and  proc- 
essors of  the  drugs  to  list  their  names 
and  places  of  business  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  second  provision  requires  every 
person  selling,  delivering,  or  otherwise 
disposing  of  the  drugs  to  keep  a  record 
of  the  kinds  and  quantity  involved,  in- 


cluding the  name  and  address  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  drug  is  sold — except 
in  the  case  of  duly  licensed  medical  prac- 
titioners. 

The  recording  and  listing  requirements 
will  provide  authorities  with  an  effective 
means  of  locating  the  primary  sources  of 
illicit  distribution;  the  extension  of  Fed- 
eral control  to  previously  immune  ac- 
tivity will  stimulate  a  more  vigorous 
prosecution  of  offenders  and  increased 
penalties  will  emphasize  the  serious  na- 
ture of  the  crime.  This  will  in  no  way 
hamper  the  legitimate,  legal,  medical  use 
of  these  drugs,  but  its  stiff  penalties 
will  discourage  blackmarketlng  and 
under-the-counter  sales. 

The  substantive  changes  that  are  In 
tlie  bill  1  an;  introducing  today  are  three 
m  r.umb.  ;  First,  as  an  outgrowth  of  the 
constant  ;rs,,uch  to  find  drugs  to  help 
legltlmaie  medical  practitioners,  new 
dru  :s  have  been  added  to  the  list  of 
stiniula:;!s  a:.d  d(*pressants,  We  have, 
Ww-Aovv  c!,an  ;i  d  the  section  of  the  bill 
wliicli  drfiia  -  :l.'  types  of  drugs  Involved. 
•AvA  hav"  ii-.c'i'.iii'd  generic  terms  which 
will  encompa.ss  all  future  developments 
in  tills  area,  so  that  we  shall  not  have  to 
intioduce  new  legislation  every  time  a 
new  compound  is  developed. 

Second,  there  have  been  changes  in 
detail  in  the  recordkeeping  provisions, 
to  insure  more  effective  enforcement  of 
the  bill. 

Third.  I  have  incorporated  the  sugges- 
tions of  those  who  will  be  called  on  to 
enforce  the  penal  provisions  of  the  bill. 
We  have  clarified  the  provisions  on  pen- 
alties to  the  extent  that,  first,  increased 
penalties  for  selling  to  a  person  under  18 
will  apply  only  to  persons  over  18  years 
of  age.  and  second,  increased  penalties 
for  selling  to  a  juvenile  on  a  second 
offense  would  apply  only  where  a  person 
had  sold  to  a  juvenile  on  his  first  offense, 
and  not  where  the  first  offense  was  some 
other  violation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  everyone  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
patrolman  on  the  beat,  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  largest  producer  of  ampheta- 
mi.ie  drugs  to  the  pharmacists  who 
dispense  them,  has  supported  and  docu- 
mented the  need  for  this  legislation. 

I  submit  that  the  Congress  will  be 
derelict  in  its  duties  if  it  does  not  take 
immediate  action  to  stamp  out  this  pesti- 
lence that  is  sweeping  the  land. 

I.  therefore,  commend  this  new  bill, 
the  Barbiturate  and  Stimulant  Drug 
Control  Amendment  of  1962,  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  and  urge  that  it  be 
afforded  the  swift  action  it  deserves. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut for  his  constant  vigilance  and 
diligence  in  connection  with  the  regula- 
tion of  drugs  which  are  habit  forming 
and.  when  used  without  proper  pro- 
fessional guidance  and  instructions  by 
doctors,  can  lend  themselves  to  unbeliev- 
ably disastrous  results,  including  death 
itself. 

The  speech  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  made  has  been  greatly 
needed.  It  is  most  timely  in  connec- 
tion with  the  pending  drug  legislation. 
He  has  spent  many  months  and  years 


studying  the  problems  of  delinquency 
and  crime:  and  it  is  a  known  fact  that 
the  promiscuous  use  of  barbiturate  drugs 
has  contributed  to  delinquency  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
manufacturers  and  the  disi)ensers  of 
these  drugs  to  enforce  the  reuulatlons 
and  laws  and  to  take  whatever  voluntary 
action  Is  required  in  order  to  prevent 
abuse  In  connection  with  their  use. 

Mr.  DODD,  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  whip.  His  encourageipent  is 
greatly  appreciated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bin  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  <S,  3673)  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Poderal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  it  i  ilato  the 
manufacture,  compouiulin  ■  i'mui  sslng, 
and  distribution  of  hai>.t -im  m  i.  barbi- 
turate drugs,  and  oi  ampln'iumiiK'  and 
other  hablt-formuiK  central  nervous 
system  stimulant  drugs.  lntroduc(Hl  by 
Mr,  DoDD  'for  himself,  Mr,  KErAUvrR,- 
and  Mr.  Carroll  i,  was  received',  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


REVENUE  ACT  OF  1962— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr,  GORE  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  10650'  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
for  investment  in  certain  depreciable 
property,  to  eliminate  certain  defects 
and  inequities,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  w-as  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


PROXMIRE  AMENDMENT  KNOCKS 
OUT  TAX  DEDUCTION  FOR  BUSI- 
NESS LOBBYISTS 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  me  to  the  bill  <H.R.  10650* 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  a  credit  for  invest- 
ment in  certain  depreciable  property,  to' 
eliminate  certain  defects  and  inequities, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  would 
eliminate  the  proposed  tax  deduction 
for  lobbying  expenses  by  business  groups, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  ' 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred;  and.  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table,  as  follows: 

On  page  38.  beginning  with  line  17.  strike 
out  all  through  line  21  on  page  40  (section 
3  of  the  bUl.  relating  to  appearances,  etc., 
with  respect  to  legislation) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
oppose  the  tax  deduction  for  lobbying 
expenses  because  it  would  give  a  wholly 
unjustified  tax  advantage  to  those  who 
stand  to  make  a  profit  out  of  legisla- 
tion. At  the  .same  time  it  would  serious- 
ly handicap  those  who  battle  for  their 
ideals  and  the  ideals  themselves. 
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Contiibutions  to  lobbying  organiza- 
tions thai  fight  for  their  principles — be 
they  left,  right,  or  center — are  not  tax 
deductibh  .  For  example,  groups  like  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  and  the  Amer- 
icans for  Constitutional  Action  have  no 
such  tax  advantage. 

But  if  tills  provision  is  enacted,  special 
Interest  business  groups,  whose  financial 
interests  will  often  run  counter  to  the 
public  interest,  will  net  a  juicy  tax  bttak. 
The  same  benefit  will  not  be  available 
to  the  nonbusiness  lobby  organizations. 
This  means  the  public  Interest  will  have 
the  cards  slacked  against  it  whenever  it 
comes  up  against  the  dollar  sign. 

The  lobbying  deduction  Is  flatly  op- 
posed by  the  Treasury,  It  was  inserted 
into  the  tax  bill  at  the  last  minute  In 
the  House  of  Rcprpsentatlves.  No  hear- 
ings on  It  were  cniuluctcd  by  the  House 
Ways  nnd  Mi  ar,.'  C'emnv.tti  ( 

This  priivi  ;():.  make,'-  a  ir.'.'Ckerv  of  tux 
reform.  In.'  :<  ,.!i  (  r  plugging  a  lnopholc. 
It  opens  one  \\  :c!c  eimugh  to  ri;  ,\i  n  truck 
through,  Bu.^iniss  iirms  and  :  ;  nis  will 
be  able  to  deduct  costs  of  direct  lobby- 
ing, promoting  legislation,  contacts  with 
Congressmen,  lobbying  and  contacts  with 
State  and  local  oflScials  and  legislatures, 
and  cxperses  Incurred  by  trade  associa- 
tions in  propagandizing  a  particular  view 
of  their  m?mbers. 

It  is  a  sweeping  departure  from  the 
long-established  principle  that  only  ex- 
penses "ordinary  and  necessary"  to  the 
income-producing  conduct  of  business 
shall  be  tix  deductible.  I  strongly  hope 
it  will  be  rejected. 

From  a  legal  standpoint,  section  3  of 
the  bill  represents  a  change  in  a  long- 
standing principle  which  has  been  sup- 
ported on  several  occasions  by  Federal 
courts,  including  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Code  provides  for 
deductions  only  for  "ordinary  and  neces- 
sary" exi:>enses.  It  is  far  outside  the 
"ordinary  and  necessary"  income-pro- 
ducing procedures  of  business  to  attempt 
to  influence  legislative  decisions.  While 
the  Treasury  Department  has  apparently 
not  attenpted  to  enforce  fully  its  pres- 
ent regulations,  dereliction  of  duty 
should  net  be  a  justification  for  legisla- 
tive chan  le. 

The  proposed  change  can  be  criticized 
on  equity  grounds.  It  clearly  and  ex- 
plicitly discriminates  in  favor  of  busi- 
ness lobbying  and  against  lobbying  by 
private  citizens  or  individual  specialists. 
Thus  the  provision  serves  to  rig  the  odds 
against  legislation  for  the  general  well- 
being,  and  in  favor  of  specialized  legis- 
lation for  the  few.  It  is  difficult  enough 
at  present  for  the  individual  legislator 
to  obtain  information  on  both  sides  of 
the  questions  upon  which  we  must  legis- 
late. In  effect,  the  new  provision  means 
that  some  tax  funds  now  coming  to  Uncle 
Sam  will  be  returned  to  businesses  and 
trade  associations  in  order  that  they  can 
present  their  case  more  effectively,  while 
at  the  same  time  discouraging  individ- 
uals, who  presumably  have  less  capacity 
to  meet  lobbying  costs,  from  incurring 
those  cos'^.  Thus  the  flow  of  informa- 
tion to  legislators  is  diverted  so  that  it 


comes  more  freely  from  certain  sources 
and  is  le.ss  available  from  other  .sources. 

The  proposed  section  can  be  criticized 
on  economic  grounds.  The  Federal 
Government,  through  this  measure,  will 
be  subsidi/m^  the  dnersion  of  resources 
away  Irom  productive  output  for  the 
benefit  of  the  national  economy  into 
sp{  ciali/ed  i>:'oparandi/ing  purposes 
desu>ned  solely  to  benefit  tlic  few.  These 
proposed  deductions  are  not  equivalent 
to  deduction'-  Un  advertising.  Advertls- 
...  ;  ..N  ,;.'-e:,;uu  t<  di.s.sem.nuie  knowledge 
to  the  many  about  products  which  are 
available  m  the  market  Tl'c  ]i;-oposed 
d' (1.. I '..)!,.'-  are  for  exix'n;-*  .•-  tii  - .  :,(  d  to 
influence  llie  few  for  tlie  .v].-  ( .u;  l,  :,.  [\i 
of  a  few. 

The  proposed  prov  ,Mon  on  lobbying  ex- 
penses w:!!  lU.Ncriminaie  ai'ain.'t  certain 
nonprofit  lobbyuu-:  organi/atuui.s  .s\ich  as 
the  Lennwe  of  Women  Vutti-  !!,i;,o 
oreanl/atiei'.,'  like  industry  tir.cie  u.- 
.MU'iat  lon^  a:e  ir ',ial!y  nonproHt  and  !i;e 
I"'  I'.i  :  al.'.  i,^  '  ,'.',;  1 :; I  ct  tci  t.ix  dTi  t ! ,'  :  ;■  ovv  n 
a'.'t;v;;:i^  Ilouevei,  contribuliuns  to 
tlK.se  o;,  a:...ations,  like  contributions  to 
industry  trade  associations,  are  only  de- 
ductible by  the  contributors  to  the  extent 
that  the  contributions  are  not  used  by 
the  associations  to  support  lobbying; 
activities.  Section  3.  of  H.R,  10650,  would 
permit  contributions  to  trade  associa- 
tions to  be  deductible  even  though  the 
contributions  were  used  by  the  trade  as- 
sociations for  lobbying  purposes.  This 
change  would  be  made  on  the  grounds 
that  the  contributions  were  "ordinary 
and  necessary"  business  expenses.  How- 
ever, contributions  to  organizations  such 
as  the  League  of  Women  Voters  would 
not  be  deductible  to  the  extent  that  the 
league  engaged  in  lobbying  activities 
because  the  contributions  in  that  case — 
under  the  proposed  bill — would  not  be 
considered  as  "ordinary  and  necessary" 
business  expenses.  Therefore,  the  bill 
tends  to  discriminate  m  favor  of  lobby- 
ing activities  by  industry  trade  associa- 
tions and  against  lobbying  activities  by 
certain  other  groups  which  h.av  c  been  of 
great  assistance  to  legislators  in  the 
past. 


PHILIPPINE  WAR  DAMACiE 
CLAIMS— AMENDMENTS 

^L-.  LONG  of  Louisiana  <for  himself 
and  Mr.  Keating  '  submitted  amend- 
ments, inte'iided  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  the  bill  (HR.  11721)  to  au- 
thorize the  payment  of  the  balance  of 
awards  for  war  damage  compen.<^ation 
made  by  the  Philippine  War  Damage 
Commission  under  the  terms  of  the 
Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  April 
30,  1946.  and  to  authorize  th.e  appro- 
priation of  $73  million  for  that  purpose, 
which  were  ordered  t-o  he  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  two  amendments,  one  offered 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Javits 
and  Case,  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the 
Philippine  war  damage  claims  bill,  re- 
lating to  the  sale  of  vested  assets  of 
the  General  Analinc  Co.  The  other 
amendment  I  am  offering  on  behalf  of 


my  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JAvrrs)  and  myself,  to  the  same  bill,  re- 
lating to  the  settlement  of  heirless  prop- 
erty claims. 

I  will  also  cosponsor  an  amendment 
to  the  Philippine  war  claims  bill,  to  be 
offerM  by  the  distmguisJud  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr   Long,. 

All  these  amendments  are  designed  to 
permit  a  final  settlement  of  U,e  Ameri- 
can war  claims  probUm  on  a  fair  and 
equitable  basis.  Certainly  if  we  arc  to 
provide  for  additional  payments  to 
Philippine  cltizena — which  I  favor— we 
should  at  least  take  some  cognizance  of 
the  17-year-old  problem  relating  to 
American  war  claims. 

The  PRFSIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
lunendmii.t-  ,>..i  u  ;'((;ved.  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  tabic. 


TRADE  EXPANSION    ACT   OF    1062— 
AMFNnMl.NT 

Mr,  SALTONSTAI  L  Mr-  Tresident, 
I  submit  an  amendment  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11970)  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
foreign  policy,  and  security  of  the  United 
StaUM  through  international  trade 
agreements  and  through  adjustment  as- 
.■<istance  to  domestic  industry,  agricul- 
ture, and  labor,  and  for  other  purposes, 
on  behalf  of  myself,  my  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr, 
SMnal.  the  Senators  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  Bush  and  Mr.  Dodd],  and  possibly 
some  other  Senators  whose  names  may 
be  submitted  at  a  later  time,  and  ask 
that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  prevent  dumping  of 
foreign  government  surplus  firearms  and 
ammunition  which  has  become  a  serious 
problem  for  American  companies.  In 
its  report  on  the  Anti-Dumping  Law 
Amendments  of  1958.  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  stated: 

The  antidumping  feature  of  our  Tariff  Act 
is  of  considerable  Importance  in  protecting 
domestic  industries  from  inroads  of  foreign 
goods  acid  or  offered  for  sale  at  lees  than 
fair  value. 

Unfortimately,  however,  the  anti- 
dumping law  as  presently  written  docs 
not  effectively  prevent  the  dumping  of 
foreign  government  surplus  merchandise. 

The  industry  which  appears  to  be  most 
affected  by  this  loophole  in  the  anti- 
dumping law  is  the  sporting  arms  indus- 
try. There  has  been  an  increase  of  300 
E>ercent  in  firearms  imported  since  1956 
with  the  result  that  low-cost  surplus 
rifies  have  usurped  37  percent  of  the 
American  demand  for  sporting  center- 
fire  rifles.  Since  1956  more  than  1  mil- 
lion surplus  military  rifie  imports  have 
been  dumped  in  the  U.S.  market  bearing 
average  import  value  of  under  $4  apiece, 
less  t:han  one-tenth  of  the  least  expen- 
sive comparable  American  product. 

Unless  some  remedy  is  provided,  the 
capability  of  the  industry  to  sui-vive  and 
to  meet  its  traditional  resjwnsibilities 
in  a  time  of  national  em^^rgency  could 
be    seriously    weakened      The    proposed 
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amendment  would  bring  the  antidump- 
ing law  into  operation  when  foreign  gov- 
ernment surplus  merchandise  is  im- 
ported at  a  price  that  is  less  than  its 
cost  of  production  determined  m  the 
manner  provided  by  law. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  referred 
to  the  Finance  Committee,  which  is 
studying  the  subject  and  is  m  executive 
session  on  the  whole  foreign  trade  bill. 


AMENDMENT  OF  UNITED  STATES 
CODE  RELATING  TO  MAILING  OF 
CERTAIN  READING  AND  OTHER 
MATERIALS  FOR  USE  OF  BLIND 
PERSONS— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SOR  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  16.  1962,  the  name  of 
Mr.  Johnston  was  added  as  an  addi- 
tional cosponsor  of  the  bill  'S.  3647  >  to 
amend  sections  4653  and  4654  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the 
mailing  of  certain  reading  and  other 
materials  for  the  use  of  blind  persons, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Curtis  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators'   on  August  16,  1962 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TION BY  COMMIT^IEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN   RELATIONS 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President,  as 
chairman  of  tr.e  Committee  oil  Foreign 
Relations  I  desire  to  announce  that  yes- 
terday the  Senate  received  the  nomina- 
tion of  Tom  Killcfer.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Executive  Director  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bar.k  for  a  term  of  3 
years,  vice  Robert  Cutler,  resigned. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
this  pending  nomination  may  not  be  con- 
sidered prior  to  the  expiration  of  6  days 
of  Its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disa^rreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8134 »  to 
authorize  the  sale  of  the  mineral  estate 
in  certain  lands;  asked  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  vot^s  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Edmondson,  Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Morris.  Mr.  S.wlor,  and  Mr.  Wh.arton 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H  R.  10566'  to 
provide  for  the  withdrawal  and  orderly 
disposition  of  mineral  interests  in  certain 
public  lands  in  Pima  County.  Arizona; 
asked  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Edmondson,  Mr. 
Rogers  of  Texas,  Mr.  Morris.  Mr.  S.ay- 
LOR,  and  Mr  Wh.\pton  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 


MESSAGE      FROM      THE      HOUSE- 
ENROLLED      BILLS      AND      JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS    SIGNED 
The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the   following    enrolled   bills   and   joint 
resolutions,  and  they  were  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore: 

S  100,5  An  act  to  amend  section  10  and 
section  3  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  1781.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs 
of  Lt.  Col.  James  Murray  Bate  (decreased) 
and  M:ij.  Billie  Harold  Lynch  (deceased); 

S.  1849.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stephen  S. 
Chang; 

S.2179.  An  act  to  amend  section  9(d)(1) 
of  tlie  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939  (53 
Stat  1187;  U.S.C.  485),  to  made  additional 
provision  for  Irrigation  blocks,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S  2256.  An  act  to  amend  section  5  of  the 
W.^r  Claims  Act  of  1948  to  provide  detention 
and  other  benefits  thereunder  to  certain 
Guamanlans  killed  or  captured  by  the 
Japanese  at  Wiike  Island; 

S.  2574.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Con- 
stantina  Caraiscou; 

S.  2686.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Stepanida  Losowskaja; 

S.  2736.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arie 
Abramovich; 

S.  2751.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Susan 
Gudera,  Heinz  Hvigo  Gudera,  and  Catherine 
Gudera; 

S.  2835.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sleu-Yoeh 
Tsai  Yang; 

S.  2862.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mai  Har 
Tung; 

S.  2876.  An  act  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
authority  to  insure  mortgages  under  sections 
809  and  810  of  the  National  Housing  Act; 
S.  3016.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
2.  1929,  and  the  act  of  August  27,  1935.  re- 
lating to  loadllnes  for  oceangoing  tind 
coastwise  vessels,  to  establish  liability  for 
surveys,  to  increase  penalties,  to  permit 
deeper  loading  in  coastwise  trade,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  3039.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bartola 
Maria  S.  La  Madrid; 

H.R.  3728.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  11  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
special  consideration  for  certain  disabled 
veterans  suffering  blindness  or  bilateral  kid- 
ney involvement; 

H.R.  8564  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954 
to  provide  for  escheat  of  amounts  of  in- 
surance to  the  Insurance  fund  under  such 
act  in  the  absence  of  any  claim  for  payment, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HR.  10651.  An  act  to  amend  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  fees  of 
United  States  marshals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  11523.  An  act  to  authorize  the  em- 
ployment without  compensation  from  the 
Government  of  readers  for  blind  Govern- 
ment employees,  and   for   other   purposes; 

H.R.  12355.  An  act  to  ftmend  the  law  re- 
lating to  the  final  disposition  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Choctaw  Trlt>e; 

S.  J.  Res.  132.  Joint  resolution  extending 
recognition  to  the  International  Exposition 
for  Southern  California  in  the  year  1966 
and  authorizing  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  several  States 
of  the  Union  and  foreign  countries  to  take 
part  in  the  exposition;  and 

S.  J.  Res.  179.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  designate 
April  21,  1963,  as  a  day  for  observance  of 
the  courage  displayed  by  the  uprising  in  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  against  the  Nazis. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES. 

ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

Letter  from  Hon.  L.  Leo  Kohlbecker,  chair- 
man,   the   Mayor's   Commission    on    Human 
Relations.    Charleston.    W.    Va.,    to    Senator' 
Joseph  S.  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

Sundry  newspaper  articles  relating  to  the 
trade  expansion  bill 


CONSIDERATION     OF     CERTAIN 
CALENDAR  BILLS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  I  wish  to 
have  taken  up  at  this  time  some  meas- 
ures on  the  calendar  to  which  there  is 
no  objection.  These  measures  have  been 
cleared  by  both  sides;  and.  so  far  as  I 
know,  there  is  no  opposition  to  them.     ^ 


LIMITATION    OP    ASSISTANCE    FOR 

DRAINAGE      OF      CERTAIN      WET 

LANDS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1762, 
House  bill  8520. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R."' 
8520  >  to  amend  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  to  limit 
financial  and  technical  assistance  for 
drainage  of  certain  wet  lands  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act.  as  amended.  Is  further 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  16  there- 
of the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  16A.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  not  enter  into  an  agreement  in  the 
States  of  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota,  and 
Minnesota  to  provide  financial  or  technical 
assistance  for  wetland  drainage  on  a  farm 
under  authority  of  this  Act,  if  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  has  made  a  finding  that  wild- 
life preservation  will  be  materially  harmed 
on  that  farm  by  such  drainage  and  that 
preservation  of  such  land  In  its  undrained 
status  will  materially  contribute  to  wildlife 
preservation  and  such  finding,  identifying 
specifically  the  farm  and  the  land  on  that 
farm  with  respect  to  which  the  finding  was 
made,  has  been  filed  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  within  ninety  days  after  the 
filing  of  the  application  for  drainage  assist- 
ance: Provided.  That  the  limitation  against 
furnishing  such  financial  or  technical  as- 
sistance shall  terminate  ( 1 )  at  such  time  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  notifies  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  such  limita- 
tion should  not  be  applicable,  (2)  one  year 
after  the  date  on  which  the  adverse  finding 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  filed  un- 
less during  that  time  an  offer  has  been  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  a  State 
government  agency  to  lease  or  to  purchase 
the  wetland  area  from  the  owner  thereof  as 
a  waterfowl  resource,  or  (3)  five  years  after 
the  date  on  which  such  adverse  finding  was 
filed  if  such  an  offer  to  lease  or  to  purchase 
such  wetland  area  has  not  been  accepted  by 
the  owner  thereof:    Provided  further.  That 
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upon  any  change  in  the  ownership  of  the 
land  with  respect  to  which  such  adverse 
finding  was  filed,  the  eligibility  of  such  land 
for  such  financial  or  technical  assistance 
shall  be  redetermined  in  accordance  with  the 
provision.^  of  this  section" 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  arriendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  tit  e  wa.s  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, to  add  a  new  section  ISA  to  limit 
financial  and  technical  assistance  for 
drainage  of  certain  wetlands." 


PA'i'MENT  OF  INDIRECT  FEDERAL 
COSTS  OF  RESEARCH  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
Mk  unan  mous  con.sent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  178?, 
House  bill  6984 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
'H.R.  6984'  tr,  provide  for  a  method  of 
payment  of  indirect  costs  of  research 
and  development  contracted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  at  universities,  col- 
leges, and  other  educational  institutions 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  thud  tune,  and  passed. 


FLOW      OF      DOMESTICALLY      PRO- 
DUCED  LUMBER   IN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1817.  Sen- 
ate bill  351 7. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  3517) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  establish  and  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram to  promote  the  flow  of  domesti- 
cally produced  lumber  in  commerce, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  with  an  amend- 
ment, on  page  1,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
8,  to  strike  out  "30  per  centum"  and  in- 
sert "50  per  centum";  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

Be  it  enac  ted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  transfer  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  each  fiscal  year,  be- 
ginning with  the  fiscal  year  commencing 
July  1,  1962,  from  moneys  made  available  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  32  of  the 
Act  of  Augtist  24.  1935  (7  U.S.C  612c).  an 
amount  equ  il  to  50  per  centum  of  the  gross 
receipts  from  duties  collected  under  the  cus- 
toms laws  c-n  lumber  (rough,  dressed,  and 
worked) .  flooring,  and  moldings  and  plywood, 
which  shall  be  maintained  in  a  separate 
fund  and  stall  remain  available  for  u.se  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  establish  and 
carry  out  a  program  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  flow  of  domestically  produced 
lumber  in  foreign  and  domestic  commerce. 
including  (1)  research  and  exi)erlmentatlon 
to  develop  and  increase  markets  for  such 
lumber.  (2)  such  other  experimentation  and 
biological,  technological,  and  other  research 
as  may  promote  such  purpose,  and  i3»  the 
distribution  to  the  domestic  lumber  indus- 


try of  the  resuk.s  of  the  research  and  experi- 
mentation carried  out  under  such  program. 

Sec.  2  In  carrying  out  the  program  estab- 
lished under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, cooperate  with  other  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  and  with 
State  and  local  government  agencies,  private 
agencies,  organizations,  and  individuals, 
having  jurisdiction  over  or  an  interest  in  the 
domestic  lumber  industry.  The  Secretary 
may  appoint  an  advisory  committee  from 
such  industry  to  advise  him  in  the  formula- 
tion of  policy,  rules,  and  -egulations  with 
respect  to  requests  for  assistance,  and  other 
matters  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  In  order  to  assist  the  program  es- 
tablished under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
any  agency  of  the  United  States,  or  any  cor- 
poration wholly  owned  by  the  United  States, 
may  transfer,  without  reimbursement  or 
transfer  of  funds,  any  equipment  excess  to 
its  needs  required  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce in  carrying  out  such  program. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
annually  malce  a  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  the  separate  fund  established  under 
the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of  this 
Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


LEO  F.   REEVES 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  Calender  No.  1831,  Sen- 
ate bill  703. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (S. 
703  >  to  validate  the  homestead  entries 
of  Leo  F.  Reeves  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  status  of  lots  3  and  4,  sec- 
tion 1,  township  4  north,  range  11  west  and 
lot  12  and  the  south  twenty  acres  of  lot  13, 
section  31,  township  5  north,  range  10  west, 
Seward  meridian,  Alaska,  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  homestead  laws  relating  to 
settlement  on  entered  lands,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  consider  that  the  homestead 
entries  of  Leo  F  Reeves  of  Soldatna,  Alaska, 
Anchorage  031423  and  034503  became  valid 
and  subsisting  as  to  the  above-described 
lands  as  of  the  date  of  said  Reeves'  actual 
settlement  on  any  portion  thereof  and  to 
Issue  patent  for  the  lands  to  the  entryman 
upon  the  entrjrman's  compliance  with,  and 
subject  to,  the  homestead  laws  applicable 
to  public  lands  in  Alaska,  and  upon  the 
entryman's  p.iyment  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  of  the  fair  market  value  of  lot  12 
and  the  south  twenty  acres  of  lot  13.  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  recent  sales  of  similar 
land  In  the  vicinity  of  the  lands  to  be  pat- 
ented under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1845.  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  84. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  <S.  Con.  Res  84  express- 
ing the  sense  of  Congress  that  arrange- 
ments be  made  for  viewing  within  the 
United  States  of  ceptain  films  prepared 
by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  should  not  be  denied  an  op- 
portunity to  view  the  films  prepared  by  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  depleting 
the  recent  visit  of  the  wife  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  India  and  Pakistan; 
and  be  it  further 

ResoZi'ed,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  should  make  appropriate  arrange- 
ment*  to  make  the  films  described  above 
available  for  distribution  through  education- 
al and  commercial  media  for  viewing  with- 
in the  United  States. 


VIEWLNG  WITHIN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  CERTAIN  FH.MS  PRE- 
PARED BY  THE  U.S.  INFORMATION 
AGENCY 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.      Mr.    President.   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  ARMED  SERV- 
ICES PROCUREMENT  ACT  OF 
1947 

Mr.  MAN.^FIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1846, 
Hou.se  biU  5532. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  iH.R. 
5532)  to  amend  the  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Act  of  1947  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  with  an  amendment,  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert : 

That  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
hereby  amended  as  follows : 

"(a)  Subsection  2304(a)  is  amended  to 
read  its  follows : 

"'(a)  I*xu-chases  of  and  contracts  for 
property  or  services  covered  by  this  chapter 
shall  l>e  made  by  formal  advertising  In  all 
cases  In  which  the  use  of  such  method  Is 
feasible  and  practicable  under  the  existing 
conditions  and  circumstances.  If  use  of 
such  method  is  not  feasible  and  practicable, 
the  head  of  an  agency,  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements for  determinations  and  findings 
in  section  2310,  may  negotiate  such  a  pur- 
chase or  contracts.  If — '. 

"(b)  Sutisection  2304(a)  (14)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"'(14)  the  purchase  or  contract  is  for 
technical  or  special  property  that  he  deter- 
mines to  require  a  substantial  Initial  invest- 
ment or  an  extended  period  of  preparation 
for  manufacture,  and  for  which  he  deter- 
mines that  formal  advertising  would  be 
likely  to  result  In  additional  cost  to  the 
Goverimient  by  reason  of  duplication  of  in- 
vestment or  would  result  In  duplication  of 
necessary  preparation  which  would  unduly 
delay    the  procurement  of  the  property:'. 

"(c)  Section  2304  Is  amended  by  adding 
a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"'(g»  In  all  negotiated  procurements  In 
excess  of  $2,500  In  which  rates  or  prices  are 
not  fixed  by  law  or  regulation  and  in  which 
time  of  delivery  will  permit,  proposals  shall 
be  solicited  from  the  maximum  ntmiber  of 
qualified  sources  consistent  with  the  nature 
and  requirements  of  the  supplies  or  services 
to  be  procured,  and  written  or  oral  dis- 
cussions shall  be  conducted  with  all  re- 
sponsible offerors  who  submit  proposals 
within  a  competitive  range,  price,  and  other 
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factors  considered;  Provided,  however.  That 
the  requirements  of  this  subsection  with  re- 
spect to  written  or  oral  discussion  need  not 
be  applied  to  procurements  in  implementa- 
tion of  authorized  set-aside  programs  or  to 
procurements  where  it  can  be  clear U-  demon- 
strated from  the  existence  of  adequate  com- 
petition or  accurate  prior  cost  experience 
with  the  product,  that  acceptance  of  an 
Initial  proposal  without  discussion  would  re- 
sult In  fair  and  reasonable  prices  and  where 
the  request  for  proposals  notifies  all  offerors 
of  the  possibility  that  avvurd  may  be  made 
without  discussion.' 

"(d)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
2306(a)  is  amended  by  substituting  '(fi'  for 
'  I  p  I  '. 

■.Ci  Section  2306  Is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  as  follows: 

"'if)  A  prime  contractor  or  any  subcon- 
tractor shall  be  required  to  submit  cost  or 
pricing  data  under  the  circumstances  listed 
below,  and  shall  be  required  to  certify  that, 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  the 
ci.)St  or  pricing  data  he  submitted  was  ac- 
curate, cfimpiete  and  cvirrent — 

"  '(1)  Prior  to  the  award  of  any  negotiated 
prime  contract  under  this  title  where  the 
price  Is  expected  to  exceed  $100,000, 

"  '(2i  Prior  to  the  pricing  of  any  contract 
change  or  modification  for  which  the  price 
adjustment  is  expected  to  exceed  $100,000,  or 
such  lesser  amount  as  ni.iv  be  prescribed  by 
the  head  of  the  agency; 

"'(3)  Prior  to  the  award  of  a  subcontract 
at  any  tier,  where  the  prime  contractor  and 
each  higher  tier  subcontractor  have  been 
required  to  furnish  such  a  certificate,  if  the 
price  of  such  subcontract  is  expected  to  ex- 
ceed   $100,000;    or 

"  '(4i  Prior  to  the  pricing  -.f  any  contract 
change  cr  modification  to  a  subcontract  cov- 
ered by  (3)  above,  for  which  the  price  ad- 
Jiistment  i.s  expected  to  exceed  $100  000.  or 
such  lesser  amount  as  may  be  proscribed  by 
the  head  of  the  agency. 

"  'Any  prime  contract  or  change  or  modifi- 
cation thereto  under  which  such  certificate 
is  required  shall  contain  a  provision  that  the 
price  to  the  Government,  including  profit  or 
fee,  shall  be  adjusted  to  exclude  any  signif- 
icant sums  by  which  it  may  be  determined 
by  the  head  of  the  agency  that  such  price 
was  increased  because  the  contractor  or  any 
subcontractxir  required  to  furnish  such  a 
certificate,  furnished  cost  or  pricing  data 
which,  as  of  a  date  agreed  upon  between  the 
parties  (wliich  date  shall  be  as  close  to  the 
date  of  agreement  on  the  negotiated  price 
as  Is  practicable),  was  inaccurate.  Incom- 
plete, on  noncurrent:  Provided.  That  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  need  not  be 
applied  to  contracts  or  subcontracts  where 
the  price  negotiated  Is  based  on  adequate 
price  competition,  established  catalog  or 
market  prices  of  commercial  items  sold  la 
substantial  quantities  to  the  general  public. 
prices  set  by  law  or  regulation  or,  in  excep- 
tional caser,  where  the  head  of  the  agency 
.  determines  that  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection  may  be  waived  and  states  in 
writing  his  reasons  for  such  determination.' 

"(f)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  2310 
(b)    is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Each  determination  or  decision  under 
clauses  (11)-(16)  of  section  2304(a),  section 
2306(c).  or  section  2307(c)  of  this  title  and 
a  decision  to  negotiate  contracts  under 
clauses  (2i.  (7i,  (8),  (10),  (12),  or  for 
property  or  supplies  under  clause  ( 11 )  of  sec- 
tion 2304(a).  shall  be  ba.sed  on  a  written 
finding  by  the  person  making  the  deter- 
mination or  decision,  which  finding  shall  set 
out  facts  and  circumstances  that  (1)  are 
clearly  Illustrative  of  the  conditions  de- 
scribed in  clauses  ill)-(16)  of  section  2304 
(a).  (2)  clearly  indicate  why  the  type  of 
contract  selected  under  section  2306(c)  Is 
likely  to  be  less  costly  than  any  other  type 
or  that  It  Is  impracticable  to  obtain  property 


or  services  of  the  kind  or  quality  required 
except  under  such  a  contract,  (3)  clearly 
Indicate  why  advance  payments  under  sec- 
tion 2307(c)  would  be  In  the  public  Interest, 
or  (4)  clearly  and  convincingly  establish 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  clauses  (2),  (7), 
(8),  (10).  1 121,  and  for  property  or  sup- 
plies under  clause  (11)  of  section  2304(a), 
that  formal  advertising  would  not  have  been 
feasible   and  practicable." 

•(g)   Section  2311  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"  Section  2311.  Delegation 

"  The  head  of  an  agenty  may  delegate, 
subject  to  his  direction,  to  any  other  officer  or 
official  of  that  agency,  any  power  under  this 
chapter  except  the  power  to  make  deter- 
minations and  decisions  under  clauses  (11)- 
(16  1  of  section  2304(a)  of  this  title.  How- 
ever, the  power  to  make  a  determination  or 
decision  under  section  2304(a)  (11)  of  this 
title  may  be  delegated  to  any  other  officer  or 
official  of  that  agency  who  Is  responsible  for 
procurement,  and  only  for  contracts  re- 
quiring the  expenditure  of  not  more  than 
$100,000.' 

"(h)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  third 
calendar  month  which  begins  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act." 

The  amen(3mcnt  wa.s  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  chapter  137,  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  pro- 
curement." 


APPOINTMENT  TO  SERVICE  ACAD- 
EMIES OP  CITIZENS  OR  NA- 
TIONALS OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
P^ROM  AMERICAN  SAMOA.  GUAM. 
OR  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1847, 
Senate  bill  3628. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (S. 
3628'  to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Coclt'.  to  authorize  the  appointment  of 
citizens  or  nationals  of  the  United  States 
from  American  Samoa,  Guam,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands  to  the  U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy, the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  and  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepTese7itatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress,  assembled.  That  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows : 

(1)  Section  4342(a)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  word  "and  "  at  the 
end  of  clause  (8) ; 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (9)  and  inserting  the  word  ";  and" 
in  place  thereof;  and 

(C)  by  adding  the  following  new  clause  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(10)  one  cadet  from  American  Samoa, 
Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands  nominated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  upon  recommen- 
dations of  their  respective  Governors." 

(2)  Section  4342(c)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  words  "clauses 
(1) — (5)"  and  inserting  the  words  "clauses 
(1)  —  (5)  and  (10)"  in  place  thereof;  and 


(B)  by  striking  out  the  words  "or  Puerto 
Rico,"  and  Inserting  the  words  ",  Puerto  Rico, 
American  Samoa,  Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands," in  place  thereof. 

(3)  Section  6954(a)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  clause  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(9)  One  from  American  Samoa,  Guam,  or 
the  Virgin  Islands  nominated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  upon  recommendations  of 
their  respective  Governors." 

(4)  Section  6958(b)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  words  "clauses 
(3)  —  (7)"  and  inserting  the  words  "clauses 
(3) — (7)  and  (9)"  in  place  thereof;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  words  "or  Puerto 
Rico,"  and  Inserting  the  words  ",  Puerto  Rico, 
American  Samoa,  Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands," In  place  thereof. 

(5)  Section  9342(a)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the 
end  of  clause  (8) ; 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (9)  and  inserting  the  word  ";  and  ' 
in  place  thereof;  and 

(C)  by  adding  the  following  new  clause  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(10)  one  cadet  from  American  Samoa, 
Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands  nominated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  upon  recom- 
mendations of  their  respective  Governors." 

(6)  Section  9342(c)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  words  "clauses 
(1) — (5)"  and  inserting  the  words  "clauses 
(1) — (5)  and  (10)"  in  place  thereof;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  words  "or  Puerto 
Rico,"  and  inserting  the  words  ",  Puerto  Rico, 
American  Sanaoa,  Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands," in  place  thereof. 


ELIMINATION  OF  TIN  IN  ALLOY  OP 
THE   1-CENT  PIECE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1849, 
House  biU  11310. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  •  H.R. 
11310)  to  amend  section  3515  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  to  eliminate  tin  in  the 
alloy  of  the  1-cent  piece  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ADMISSION   OF   CERTAIN   ADOPTED 
CHILDREN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1851, 
House  Joint  Resolution  677. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J,  Res.  677)  relating  to  the  ad- 
mission of  certain  adopted  children 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amend- 
ment, to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  the  following- 
named  aliens  may  be  classified  as  eligible 
orphans  within  the  meaning  of  section  101 
(b)(1)(F)  of  the  said  Act,  and  a  petition 
may  be  filed  in  behalf  of  each  alien  named 
in  this  Act  pursuant  to  section  205(b)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  by  the 
petitioner  or  petitioners  specified  in  each 
case  subject  to  all  the  conditions  in  that  sec- 
tion relating  to  eligible  orphans: 

Anne  Kapsalls.  formerly  Anna  Mastoraki; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Kapsale.".  petitioners. 

Kazimlera  Przyborowska;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Anton  Hartmann.  petitioners. 

Marie  Antonina  (Outowicz)  Olsenwlk;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  Olsenwlk,  petitioners. 
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Kook  Nam  ^^'Tlang;  Mr  and  Mrs  Cornle  L 
Van   Zee.   petitioners 

Wlodzlmlerz  Mlska;  Mr  and  Mrs  Jan  K 
Miska,  petitioners. 

■Wanda  Miska;  Mr  and  Mrs  Jan  K  Miska 
petitioners 

Ja  Han  Hong;  Mr  and  Mrs  Edward  A 
Ruestow,    petitioners 

Bogumil  Getris  Mr  and  Mrs  Alex  Getrls. 
f>etitlonerR. 

Tadeusz  Romuald  Czyz;  Mr  and  Mrs 
Walter  Czyz,  petitioners. 

Cynthia  Ann  Foutrls.  formerly  Cynthia 
Ann  Fill;  Mr.  and  Mrs  James  Foutris. 
petitioners. 

Gaetanlna  Paola  Angelone;  Giuseppe  Mar- 
inucci,  petitioner. 

Adele  Anna  Teresa  .'kngelone;  Giuseppe 
Marinuccl.  petitioner. 

John  Andrew  Nichols;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nick 
A    Nichols,  petitioners. 

Anna  Sophia  Nichols;  Mr  and  Mrs  Nick 
A.  Nichols,  petitioners 

Manuel  Calvete  Pereira.  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Roeder,  petitioners. 

Urszula  Kosior;   John  Kosior.  petitioner. 

Tereslta  Fernandez:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felecl- 
simo  C.  Fernandez,  petitioners. 

Apolonio  Fernandez;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peleci- 
slmo  C.  Fernandez,  petitioners 

Prancisek  Kopec;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Kopec,  petitioners. 

Waldystaw  Kopec,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Kopec,  petitioners. 

Theresa  Godlno;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Oodino,  petitioners. 

Vladimir  Tsvetanov  Trlfonov;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sam  Trlffln,  petitioners, 

Teresa  Mikuckl;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jan  Mlkuckl, 
petitioners. 

Cecylla  Orszula  Pullt:  Mr  and  Mrs  Edward 
C.  Pullt,  petitioners. 

Krystyna  Pietrzyckl;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Pletrzycki,  petitioners 

Ignacy  Pietrzyckl;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Pletrzycki.  petitioners. 

Wojciech  Antoni  Drogoezewski ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Antoni  Drogoszewskl,  petitioners. 

Jan  Kazlmlerz  Lewandowskl;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chester  Lewandowskl,  petitioners. 

Stanislaw  Jozef  Sclslowski;  Joseph  Scis- 
lowskl.  petitioner. 

Filomena  Darml,  formerly  Coccla:  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Dominic  Darml,  petitioners. 

Desplna  McCrain,  formerly  Despina  Dc>xls; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  McCraln.  petitioners. 

Vassllire  McCraln,  formerly  Vassillre 
Doxis;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  McCrain. 
petitioners. 

Jean  Mary  Haynes:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
E.  Haynes,  petitioners. 

Michalina  Adela  Chudzlak;  Mr  and  Mrs 
Michael  Chudzlak,  petitioners 

Joseph  Mlkulich;  Sebastian  F.  Mikullch, 
petitioner. 

Hyun  Foot  Dol  (Paul  Adrian  Tucek);  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Stanford  Tucek,  petition- 
ers. 

David  Oabat  Domllgan;  Mr.  and  Mrs  Ji^se 
Domligan,  petitioners. 

Apolonla  Rudzlnskl;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anton 
Rudzlnskl,  petitioners. 

Barbara  Kolodziejczyk:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tadeusz  Kolodziejczyk,  petitioners. 

Augustyna  Trzuskot;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Trzuskot,  petitioners. 

Urzsula  Barbara  Kolodziej;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Kolodziej,  petitioners. 

Sung  Ae  Kim;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Meri- 
cle.  petitioners. 

Anna  Carbone  Maslello;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nicola  Maslello,  petitioners. 

Katsutoshl  Fujil;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Ste- 
phen, petitioners. 

Roslna  Carpanzano;  Mr.  and  Mrs  Michele 
Gentile,  petitioners. 

Jan  (Krysztopn)  Mlchnlewlcz:  Mr  and 
Mrs.   AnUjni   Mlchnlewlcz.  petitioners. 

Yoshiko  (Kuba)  Hudson;  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Eddie  P.  Hudson,  petitioners. 


Graziella  Pasquaie;  Mr  and  Mr.":  .Anthony 
Pa.squale.  petitioners 

Katherine  Ann  Pervetich;  Mr  and  Mrs 
Anthony  Pervetich.  petitioners. 

C;t.'-mine  Antonio  Cambio;  Mrs.  (Sennaro 
Cambio.  petitioner. 

Evangeila  Nicholas  Glameos;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nick  S.  Glameos.  petitioners. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  joint  resolution  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  the  third 
tinip.  and  pas.^^ed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"Joint  resolution  relating  to  the  admis- 
sion of  certain  alien  children." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  con- 
sidered in  .sequence  the  measures  on  the 
calendar  begiiining  with  No.  1852  and 
ending  with  Calendar  No.  1864. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection''  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  pro- 
ceed to  call  these  measures  on  the  cal- 
endar. 


DWUENDRA   KUMAR   MISRA 

The  Senat-e  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2950 »  for  the  reUef  of  Dwijendra 
Kumar  Mi.sra  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  for  the  j:urposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  Dwijendra  Kumar  Misra 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  July  1.  1954 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  readin.a.  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed 


BYUNG   YONG  CHO 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 

bill  ^S.  2962)  for  the  relief  of  Byimg 
Yong  Cho  '.Man  Cho  Gardner)  and 
Moonee  Choi  'Charlie  Gai-dner)  which 
had  been  reported  fiom  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment, 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert : 

That,  in  t'ne  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Byung  Yong  Cho 
(Alan  Cho  Gardner)  and  Moonee  Choi 
( Charlie  Gardner )  may  be  classified  as  eligi- 
ble orphans  within  the  meaning  of  section 
101(b)(1)(F)  of  the  said  Act  and  petitions 
may  be  filed  by  Ralph  T  and  Virginia  Gard- 
ner, citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  behalf 
of  the  said  Byung  Yong  Cho  (Alan  Cho 
Gardner)  and  Moonee  Choi  (Charlie  Gard- 
ner) pursuant  to  section  205(b»  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  subject  to  all 
the  conditions  in  that  section  relating  to 
eligible  orphans. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed. 


considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  Paul 
Huygelen  and  Luba  A.  Huygelen  may  be 
naturalized  upon  compliance  with  all  the 
requirements  of  title  III  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  except  that  no  period 
of  residence  or  physical  presence  within  the 
United  States  or  any  State  shall  be  required 
In  addition  to  their  residence  and  physical 
presence  within  the  United  States  since  July 
7.    1955,  and  February  6,   1952.  respectively. 


DESPINA    ANASTOS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3265)  for  the  relief  of  Despina 
Anastos  'Psyhopeda)  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  amendment,  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Desplna  Anastos 
(Psyhopeda)  may  be  classified  as  an  eligible 
orphan  within  the  meaning  of  section 
101(b)(1)(F)  of  the  said  Act  and  a  petition 
may  be  filed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Anastos, 
citizens  of  the  United  St.ates,  In  behalf  of 
the  said  Desplna  Anastos  (Psyhopeda)  p\ir- 
suant  to  section  205(b)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  subject  to  all  the  condi- 
tions in  that  section  relating  to  eligible 
orphans. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


ANNA  SCIAMANNA  MISTICONI 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3275)  for  the  reUef  of  Anna 
Sciamanna  Misticoni  which  has  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  Anna 
Sciamanna  Misticoni  may  be  classified  as 
an  eligible  orphan  within  the  meaning  of 
section  101(b)(1)(F)  of  the  said  Act  and  a 
petition  may  be  filed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Anthony  Misticoni.  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  in  behalf  of  the  said  Anna  Sciamanna 
Misticoni  pursuant  to  section  205(b)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  subject  to 
all  the  conditions  In  that  section  relating  to 
eligible   orphans. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


NAIFT  KAHL 


P.AUL    HUYGELEN    AND   LUBA    A 
Hin^GELEN 

The  bill  iS.  3085'  for  the  rehef  of  Paul 
Huygelen   and   Luba   A     Huygelen   was 


The  bill  (S.  3390)  for  the  relief  of 
Naife  KEkhl  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time  aiid  iia.';.sed  as  fol- 
lows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  orid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101  (a)  (  27i  (  A  )  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Naife  Kahl  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  the  natural-born  alien  child  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Zakl  Joseph  Kahl,  citizens  of  the  United 
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states:  Provided.  That  the  natural  parents 
of  the  beneficiary  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such 
parentage,  be  accorded  ar.y  right,  privilege. 
or  status  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 


tion  and  Speech  Review  Policies,"  held  by 
•liC  Special  Preparedness  Subcommittee  dur- 
ing the  currei.t  session,  and  not  to  exceed 
SIX  ih  usand  additional  copies  of  the  report 
thereon  to  be  made  to  the  Senate  by  that 
committee. 


TAI  JA  LIM 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  considei'  the 
bill  'H.R.  1388)  for  the  relief  of  Tai  Ja 
Lim  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  in  the  administration  of  tl^^e  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  T.ii  J.i  Lim 
may  be  classified  as  an  eligible  orphan  wiihm 
the  meaning  of  section  101 1  b)  ( 11  (F) ,  and 
a  petition  may  be  filed  in  behalf  of  the  said 
Tal  Ja  Lim  by  John  Yung  Rhee,  a  United 
States  citizen,  pursuant  to  section  205(b)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  sub- 
ject to  all  the  conditions  in  that  secticm 
relating  to  eligible  orphans. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engros.>cd  and  th^^  bill  to  be  read  a  tliird 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  th':-  third  t.me  and 
passed. 

KIM    HYUNG    IN    COMSTOCK 
The  bill  <n.P.7638i    for  the  relief  of 
Kim  Hyun;;  In  Com.stock.  was  considered, 

ordered    to    a    tliird    reading;,    read   the 
th.ird  time,  anc.  nas.'^ed. 


CONSTITUTION  DAY 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  217) 
miking  the  17th  day  of  September  in 
each  year  a  legal  holiday  to  be  known 
as  Constitution  Day  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Rc^oh  cd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  17th  day  of 
September  In  each  year  Is  hereby  designated 
as  •Constitution  Day"  and  made  a  legal  pub- 
lic holiday  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  and 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  1st  day  of  Jan- 
uary, the  22d  day  of  February,  the  30th  day 
Of  May,  the  4th  day  of  July,  the  first  Mon- 
day of' September,  the  11th  day  of  November, 
the  fourth  Thursday  of  November,  and 
Christmas  Day  are  now  made  by  law  public 
holidays. 

M.  MAN.SFIFXD.  Mr.  President, 
ti.at  completes  the  calendar  measures 
wluch  I  wish  to  have  considered. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  ACT  OF 
MAY   13,    19G0 

The  bill  'H  R  773r3i  to  amend  the  act 
of  May  13,  1960  'Private  Law  86-286', 
wa.s  considered,  ordered  to  a  tliiid  read- 
ing:, read  th.e  third  time  and  pa.'^sed. 


STKR  MAKY  Al.PHONRA 

Tlie  bill    iHU  8730,    fur   Llie  relief  of 
Ri' !!'[•  Maiy  Alphon  .a  '  I'Uciui  Ui'imo  i  and 
SlsU'v  Miiry  Al^lUu  'FiUiiu  'I'ncl.in!     uu-. 
coUMileliHl,  uidi-ii'il   to  u  lliliil   U'iidlii!' 
ie.id  Liio  ihitd  Unit',  mul  i)u.'-.-it'd, 


UMMI'irH)  nHI'i/./A 

•I  1,.'  bill  It  H  HIM  M  fi't  Hi''  It'll.  I  1  r 
VinlMM'tii  Hii'/,/u  Win  (•iiU'iUlereil,  onli'icd 
(i)  11   IlilMl   I'l'iiUllUl.  Ifii-d   llie   IhUd  lillii', 


IM'TNITNO    (^1'    ADIMIinNAl,  Col'. 11 
OK    IIIAIMNO'I    I'N  1  n  1  Kn    "Mil  1 
'1  AKY  ml  1)  \\A\i  I'iDTCAl  Ii^N  AND 

M'i;i';(  II  Ki'iviKW  roi  km  m     and 
l;i::()W  1    I  llt''IMMiN 

T|i,<  ciiMrMI  irhl  II''  "lull  l\  '  '<  t  "M 
I'c  ■.  II  I  nulhoi  I.Mlv^  l|ir  pi  iMMIl  '  nf  ndil. 
(lnn\!  I  npin  nf  l'i>'  lu'fl  I  ll\".i  rndUc'l 
'  M.lI'M!  V  ('nid  Wfil'  Mdnrnllnu  ii|\t| 
r-prnh  Ur\  I,  'A  t'.';i(M'  •  iUHl  Hir  f'pni  ' 
HirtfMitl  wn^"!  eon'--l(li'r<'d  n'Ul  ii'iir<l  to, 
Hfl  f'lllfi'.v'i 

R,'..,  ,'i,(f  hi/  f'l-  S<-<'nfi'  It'll'  lUntc  n/ 
ft  ■;!  r«l•^|^lf  II  (■.«  <(im'rif  I  I  iiy  I  Th.il  t,l\r'-t>  bf 
prliitfcl  for  the  unr'  nf  tlip  a<MmP'  CommiUco 
en  Aitnrd  HrrvuiM  n't,  ;  >  i  xi  rrd  M\  tli  u- 
R.iiid  aildltloinl  iiiMii'R  I'i  ai;  |  w'a  u{  tl.o 
l.iMi,:..;s  rM'.'.lrd     Mi;.;..iy  C  !(1  W  .r  Educa- 


SENATOR  FONG  OF  HAWAII 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  REconn  an  article  from  the  Boston 
Herald  of  Tuesday,  August  21,  1962,  by 
Holmes  Ale.xander.  entitled  "Hawaii  Sen- 
ator Tough  Minded."  It  refers  to  our 
colleague,  Hiram  Fong,  of  Hawaii,  and 
describes  his  nciloiis  In  the  Senate  and 
as  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States.  I  think 
the  article  is  worthy  of  reading. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ortli  n  (i  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
ii-i  I'ollu'As; 
A  siiMKiMT  TutNKr.n;   Hawaii  Sinatoh 

TUUOH  MINOKO 

(By  Holme*)  Alexander) 
NV\  iHtNnT'N  It  tiirnn  out  IhRt  lh«  B«n- 
,,(,-  ,  •  \[nv.\  I  I.  •uonDonoc)  n\M\  In  th«  p«r* 
anil  n[  iiu.  .M  1  .NO,  KepubUvrtU  at  M»w»U. 
v^.i.i  Mil'  (Ml  ;.  .)  re|)rMeiit  tlit  OOih  Mtftie 
I  ;..  ,1.1  Hi.   <  .    1     t  lite  lOM  MNlon. 

II  .  iiuvp  p«rcotv*d  that.  whU« 

I  ,',0  1'.  ''•  !.:  '  iii'U'iiial,  II  fnn*bloo<t«(l 
ciiii,,  „'  t..  ..i-i\..  Ill  0\a  upiior  I'lKly,  th#  fnot 
,,i   I, in  hiiih  i.u.j  r  .".I  '■■     :"  '1  f'ttf  BmUrn 

,  p|i,  .ii'i.n.  It      i«    t>        '<"".l     <ili|.'>t  iMtll    Ihtiiuja 

i,ii -.11  iiiii  r\\  \i'  I  .>i(i  niuuli'«\nd-iumbT« 
l,aiM  ..  A  tliiA  .1  I  I  ..vv  Mrhool  ir««IURlP. 
1...  Mpii.i   N  Mvii'n  hi  iiiK  linwnlt  HuVMt  RliU 

I  '  ,i ,  ,'   I  I  nii'i   w  iin   ', '  1.  ..  .1  ..  Ituri 

nil.    II     I.  V  'I    WAV 

^l  I, ,  ,i.i.M.  in  (  .1  I..  V  t.i  the  ruNO  oh»r» 
H(<it>r  1 1  r  ri.h  iii  ,ii>  II  •!. '  i"  i '.itUuror  will) 
wfi't-    1.1    t;,«3   iat.iL.i     I.  ■''  ii.iii,   |^th^ 

1...  |..',i    liiinholt   I     ..I     ..  ii  Klnley 

II  uh  fi.  Iiiinl  mill  111''  i  nniM-iiy  "i   iiiiiVnil  hy 

.'.'I'liina  «»•  »n»nv  Itivpnile  Jnlin  f  Ihmih. 
).   ii.'c  (ti  B«iif  .  iii'i'     11..  i..i(  lit  a  vewK  »■ 

.1  ...iK  t(k  111"  P.'i.  II..'  r  N«vy  THrtl  lO 
iMcn  the  mmipy  lu  go  Ui  Htdinnl 

titUpf,  RB  clty*rnuiity  uiiniup)  unii  lit  prl» 
vt'tp  prnrtlc*.  he  had  Id  bnitle  hl«  wny  up 
llip  jKilltlf'^l  HHdM,  Twu<«  his  fi|iponpnt.i! 
irlrd  to  pt'^'ii'  lilni  from  taking  hit  houne 
•■■r ,'  M  :i- :  ;  tr  luUoaUllei.  taut  he  won  out. 
;  ,.  i  •  irci  in  n  robuit  hollering  match 
n  iipp.iipnt,  who  nocuaed  him  of  throW' 


Another  time  he  squared  off  m  u  fistflght 
with  an  enraged  legislator,  but  Instead  of 
dramatizing  the  encounter,  Fong  dismissed 
It  to  reporters  as  a  one-punch  fracas  In  which 
he  was  on  the  receiving  end  and  for  which 
his  adversary  quickly  apologized 

As  a  Senator  of  Oriental  lineage.  Pong  de- 
cided he  should  learn  more  about  the  region, 
so  after  his  first  session  he  paid  his  own  way 
on  an  extended  Par  Eastern  trip.  A  friend 
of  mine  saw  him  at  a  public  meeting  in 
Taipei  where  the  first  several  rows  of  seats 
were  reserved  for  Nationalist  China  lawmak- 
ers and  where  the  first  question  was: 

'■You're  a  Chinese,  so  what  are  you  going 
to  do  for  us?" 

"No,  I'm  an  American,"  snapped  Fong. 
"I'm  Senator  from  Hawaii,  and  I'm  not  Sena- 
tor from  Taiwan." 

To  this  day.  Orientals  of  all  kinds  who 
arrive  In  Washington  make  a  beeUne  for 
Pong's  office.  He  understands  why  this  Is  so 
and  tries  to  be  cooperative,  but  when  they 
try  the  ancestral  approach  for  special  favors 
he  sets  them  straight  In  a  manner  which 
puts  his  message  across  with  no  chance  of 
further  misunderstanding. 

TOUCH,  BLUNT 

Fong  is  tough  minded  about  everything. 
He  doesn't  mind  saying  that  be  smothered  a 
fair  employment  practices  bill  when  he  was 
speaker  for  the  realistic  reason  that  there 
was  no  need  for  it  In  Hawaii,  where  the  races 
voluntarily  mingle.  On  the  other  hand,  and 
to  the  dismay  of  bleeding  heart  equalizers, 
he  sees  no  sense  in  forced  race  mixing. 

Yet  the  same  hardheaded  logic  tells  him 
that  our  Immigration  quotas  on  Far  Eastern 
races  are  uiireallstlcally  low.  As  a  member 
of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion, he  favors  the  admission  of  more  Ori- 
entals— poeslbly  the  only  Instance  where  his 
center  of  gravity  is  east  of  the  Senate  ma- 
jority. 

On  medicare  he  opposed  the  administra- 
tion because  he  thought  lU  bill  was  awkward 
and  unfair,  though  he  favors  care  for  the 
aged,  and  wa«  cospwinsor  of  the  Sallonstall 
substitute  for  a  volunury,  workable  plan. 


I 


iii.;  parties  and  diRiributUig  icls  whenever  he 
wanted  to  get  a  bill  through. 


THE  yLl'llh-MK  LUUKi   i'iwWLU 
DECISION 

Mr,  EIIVIN  Ml  ri.-..!.  It  r,u  July 
22,  1862,  Di  H.  A  mil  C  WtlKln«on. 
OhaplUln  to  Uui-.r  t   i.;v.  :mIs     del.vtMcd  IV 

wM-mon  in  Duke  '  ■  • .  i  imp' :  upon 
thP  Suprrmp  Com  '  iiu'm  i.  (■'■..,. h,  pr, 
Wllklnnon  mnd«  'in.  ivn.  u  ly  ilhi. 
mlnRtlnr '  ■  .  :\.i'  •  .'.'.;  uie  oi'miiuif 
tho  nr«t  u;u.  !..luu  n'.  and  upuii  llie  pl'ob- 
lemii  which  thin  doclNlon  rnl«cii.    IoUpv- 

ing,  (\'    1   '!  "    'luv'    hi-.  I'lM'i  Vi»l  inli.'i  lili    ' 
to  be  nuiil'.'   i»\iuliil''i     '1   all    M.  inl)i  I  ■<  '  . 

ConiircMM,  I  i\Nk  ihut  u  ('«M>y  "f  hin  m  rmon 
br  ln«rrtfd  Rt  thU  point  In  Iho  body  df 
tht«  (NjNonBMioNAU  lUctino  tt«  ptui  of  my 
rrmnrka. 
Thorp  bpinw  no  ubjpctliui  "u  ^-evmon 

WAN  Oi'doi'ml  U)  bo  pt'lUttul  II.  II  '  I  tmnM. 
M  fQllOWM! 

TMN  HuraiMN  Oi^iRT  PRAVIR  Dm'llitnN 

liermon    prtMhed    \\\    n\)kp    TTulvemuy 
Chftuol.  HundKy.  .V'  >   -'^    i  '  .>    n  kiu, 
by  Iho  Itivsrviui   it .  ^.lut  ^  .  wiikuviuDi 
oh«plMli\  to  tte  uuivvrxiiy ) 
Ftirwmut'h  n«  ivnv  ii"t'  tnio'M  m  \^n<..\ 

to  M(  ftirth  \\\  n-lir  '\  III'.  1. lull. .11  ..I  n..  1' 
oplliltiMi  oonesrimi'  i'"  Nuinnnn  imiil  « 
ruling  re|«rdln(  prayn  m  the  imliiu- srhool", 

It  eeemcd  good  to  me  >  .■="  luuinn  hwd  n  kwu 
intcreet  in  'hr  BUhlm  r  .r  ^n  ypurn  tn  utiif 
ft  sermon  .  n  .i  Fi'w  ilociKl.nB  \^hii  h  ll'O 
Court  ha«  in. 111.'  in  ilu«  (tnniiiiion  Iiim' 
Btlrred  up  us  iu.uli  Uli.'  \,i-.-..in  ar.cl  contr  - 
verny  n«  this  one. 


Among  those  who  have  expressed  opposi- 
tion to  the  ruling  are  former  President 
Elsenhower;  North  Carolina  Gov.  Terry 
Sanford;  Evangelist  Billy  Graham;  the 
chaplain  to  Columbia  University,  Dr.  John 
Krumm;  Cardinal  Spellman;  Rabbi  Shubow; 
and  Jui^tlce  Stewart,  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Itself.  Many  U.S.  Senators  and  Congressmen 
have  either  Introduced  or  supported  legis- 
lation calculated  to  set  aside  the  Court's 
decision. 

Among  those  who  have  expressed  pleasure 
in  the  ruling  are  Dr.  Douglas  Branch,  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Baptist 
State  Convention;  the  Reverend  Charles 
Jones,  of  the  Community  Church  In  Chapel 
Hill;  the  Reverend  "W.  W.  Plnlator,  of  the 
Pullen  Memorl£d  Baptist  Church  In  Raleigh; 
Dr.  Dana  Greeley,  president  of  the  Universal- 
Ist  Association  In  America. 

Well,  how  about  you  and  me?  What  will 
be  our  view?  Was  the  decision  wise  or  un- 
wise, valid  or  Invalid? 


First,  let  us  take  a  quick  look  at  the  de- 
cision itself.  The  State  Board  of  Regents 
of  New  York  composed  a  22 -word  prayer 
which  they  said  they  believed  would  be  sub- 
scribed to  by  all  men  and  women  of  good  will. 
They  recommend  the  use  of  this  prayer  In 
the  public  schools  of  New  York.  "The  Board 
of  Education  of  the  Union  Free  School  Dis- 
trict No.  9,  New  Hyde  Park,  N.Y..  In 
turn,  directed  the  school  district's  principal 
to  cause  the  regents'  prayer  to  be  used  in 
each  class  at  the  beginning  of  each  school- 
day.  Shortly  after  this  the  parents  of  10 
pupils  In  the  school  brought  court  action 
against  the  use  of  thU  prayer,  contending 
that  Its  use  was  contrary  to  the  beliefs  and 
religious  practices  of  both  themselves  and 
their  children. 

The  lower  courts  and  the  court  of  appeJ? 
In  New  York  denied  tho  wish  of  the  object ir.t: 
parents  and  upheld  the  action  of  the  l>jaru 
of  education.  But  on  June  25,  the  U.S, 
Supreme  Court  reveraed  the  decisions  of  the 
lower  courts  and  granted  the  wish  of  the 
objecting  parenta. 

That,    In    brief,   was    the   case    bcfor?    t!:t 
Court,    fu   1    nuh    wae    the    Courts    ri;.;i!(' 
Why  did  it  m.iKc  thu  ruling?    Here  i-  «  piui 
of  the  mnjorlty  ■  explanation:  "It  ie  no  pmt 
of  the  buaineiiH  uf  government  to  r<  li).  ■. 
QfficUl  prnyera  for  any  Kfoup  of  the  Aimii 
cRn  people   to  rr    i.-     oi  .    uf   iht-  .mi  ,iffci 
Uuugeri  to  the  ri< .  .1  .III  >.!  no^  indhuiu.u  i. 
wiiralilp  In  hU  i  ^'     «.■■.    ...    n.  i.'h-  (•"•'n. 
meiil'a  ptMOlng  u-   .   i     ..<  -'  uni'  "i  i.pp.  'm.i 
upon  one  purtii  >  .  '    k.i  .i  -i   pi.t^i      ii    i< 
Mfitlinr  ••»i'riifgii  .iM  I,. I  I.   Ill-  I'i.  iJ.  I     tn\ 
Hint  each  eppnrHte  gt)veri.iisi-i     m  im'-.  >...iii- 
iry  ihiiuld  Mtity  ovii  uf  n  >-  b.i.i'.ii.m  .i  mih 
Inil  or  aaiicLloiitnN  niiu      .   |.i  .km    i....i   H'.tM' 
ihal  purr  IN   it.jii  ..  .1'.  I  ill.  1 ,1  II  li    Hi.'  |M.,,|.ir 

1.|lt>Ml»fih  t'h     ...I    !i      I...   !ii     llii     |ii    'j.   .        I         nr    [■ 

Imik  III  fur  1 .    1     .      '     ii  II. . 

'I'hia  ruUiii'  \»  .1 :.  I II'.  1  >i.i..i.  .11'. I.  .  .!•  .1  ;\ 
mplutlra  tim  r  '"  i.  i'\  .'i  n  i  .u-  i>.'ui.i  ..i 
rrgenta  iMitv.pi.in. .'  m.  .it  .  ..  i  .i...  .i  i>i  wi 
(nr   uae  lit  i«ll  k.  I.    '  :       .i.l     i    ili  nii  *>   H.i-    li 

gnllly  uf  R  |....i:  >^ :  i'   •  -.i  ii'ipiii  !ii|i  r.ui 

MIV    MlN'ett    j.ii.s.r     hi     n.i.l    I.,    i..'.    tiarx in 

I    .  I  y   tliiV       1 1    II     .    I ..  ii.|i    hi     1 1. 1    ■•iiipi  iiiii 

<    "III    lUPHl'H    lli.il      ..<..!    I.     11..'.)'    HI(.M      n    Mill 

periHinly    cli«ai)i'v»    n,,-    . .  ...li,.  ..<i..ii  .n    .n.ii 

lllKlikH   lif   »ll    AllK  I  n  in.M. 
It 

Tho  hftuiiUhtt  ij  "  '  I'lilcU  reitiAlUH  la. 
Illd   [\\P  ftiuM    n......    b^imiMitJ   iniiip   Itiiii 

IhU*?      Did  II   1 1. 1  r  Mil  h\    11  o   I  .1  Mill!  I,  lilt  ..|.l>i|.   11 
til  Utop  nil   p'  ;i\  I  !    Ill    I'll  10  1.     Bi  I,,'    N  '       t  i.nr 

In  an  ennrri.  11'!  ii;rTr<rni>    i..  iwr..,  i    .    t-.v 

IhtPhtlnni       Il.nini;  ir:.il   Mr  rLiiij:.'!-  .j.'.ii 
Ion   of   the   (  ••'■11'    Mirr    imiOH,   I    all     *■(",;    I  n' 

certain  of  t'lr  nn-wpt  i.i  thnt  qiirF';.  n      iii'' 

Court    fill'.rt'    ti.   pr     •,  .ilr   i,   r]r  r.  -'-W    .'ill-wrr-   ti 
that  query,   whPltuT   iM-.ii-.im-   ..f   I'arr'.rB..!  i  p., 
or  by  etudlcd    n.tm'     I   tl.     n.-t    know      Thp 


Court  must  respecUuUy  be  urged  to  supply 
an  answer  so  unmistakably  clear  that  all  ra- 
tional persons  cannot  fail  to  understand  It. 

Exj>ert8  In  constitutional  law  who  have 
read  the  opinion  are  divided  in  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  ruling.  United  Press  Inter- 
national surveyed  the  opinions  of  a  variety 
of  these  experts  and  found  that  some  of 
them  think  the  ruling  is  very  narrow  In  its 
application,  that  it  only  bans  officially  com- 
posed and  officially  required  prayers.  Others 
take  a  different  view  of  the  ruling,  declaring 
that  the  majority  opinion  spelled  the  end 
of  all  religious  exercises  in  public  schools, 
including  voluntary  prayers,  devotional  read- 
ing of  the  Bible,  and  such  religious  observ- 
ances as  Christmas,  et  cetera. 

Indeed,  the  concurring  opinion  of  Justice 
Douglas  plainly  states  that  there  Is  no  Im- 
portant difference  between  the  kind  of  reli- 
gious observance  here  ruled  against  and  the 
prayers  which  open  the  sessions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and 
many,  many  other  religious  observances  Ln 
governmental  agencies.  His  opinion  Is  that 
all  this  should  end. 

Further  evidence  that  the  majority  ruling 
and  Its  supporting  opinion  may  have  been 
calculated  to  banish  all  prayer  in  public 
schools  is  gathered  from  the  dissenting  opin- 
ion of  Justice  Stewart,  who  sat  with  the 
other  Justices  when  they  discussed  this  mat- 
ter prior  to  the  ruling.  In  his  dissent.  Jus- 
tice Stewart  wrote:  "We  deal  here  •  •  • 
with  whether  schoolchildren  who  want  to 
begin  their  day  by  Joining  in  prayer  mu£t 
be  prohibited  from  doing  so." 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  we  have  no 
problem  on  our  hands  If  the  Court's  rulUig 
Is  directed  only  against  the  required  use  of 
governmentally  written  prayer.  But  In  view 
of  the  definite  possibility  that  It  shall  be 
Interpreted  as  applying  In  wholesale  fashion 
against  all  religious  observances  In  all  pub- 
lic Institutions,  It  behooves  us  now  to  con- 
sider the  problem  we  shall  be  facing  In  that 
event.  A  recent  survey  shows  that  88  percent 
of  the  public  schools  In  America  regularly 
hold  Bome  form  of  voluntary  rellgloua  ob- 
servance. Therefore,  a  Supreme  Court  ruling 
which  bnnned  all  this  would  Ineaeapably  ef- 
fect a  (weepinii  and  drutitlc  change  lu  the 
jHibilc  life  of  thli  com. try 

When  the  Court  ;  •.  i .-.  a  rlarlJ^cfttlon  of 
the  June  28  decleli  '•!.<  .!  .^licea  thould 
b'lve  iittrntion  to  ti.i.i  n,  •(!.•.  whlob  were 
1.  '  . . ,;..  •  .'!.!  '.1.  I!  .  .1  ..|.  ;.,>.n,  In  fact, 
ii.t-i  '.:.;..  .'iiii  I...W  ■  ..M  (-;>  been  touolied 
upon  l:i   HIV    .'!    til'   iiiM  luelon  whiob  hai 

hnpn  rnuihjj  •iiu  i-  n,.  r  .irt'x  tirrlalon  Wft« 
tiiviulprt  down.    'Ill-  .\!n.i..i!    |i.ii.;!{i  hhouid 

(■  I  1 1 1 1  )     n  1    .  i     ,  ■         .  : .   '     '  :  .  1     '  .  i;  I  .  .  '    i     .  '       .     ■    '    I    •     i  1        f 

111'.,  r  M  '.■!  n;.  1  'II!  !  m  .  n  n  r  vUii.  !  !  ►Ii„,. 
1:  '«  |.  '  I  I  !•  I'  ri  I..  I  |.  "  !  lit  rr  .  'f  1  l.rii.  Uriir  U\ 
II  'I  "I  iUmiI  Vi.y  '!p"'i  ihr  yiicr-L.'JU  UtfOFC 
A  I.I  rif*  Rt  Wie  preaeiit  lime, 

1:1 

Villi  \»  I  ,,,l  (till  1  l.r  nut  li.  .1  '  It  .il  I  .  1  I  I  M  •( 
llil-     f'ii.|     mill  l.illiK'lil     llifnli     liV     tin      |.l   liiufi, 

III.  >".tiil>l  l>l.liir  1. 1  lit  I  i.l  i(;li  .111'         I  III    .iltii  ii.l 
luriil    ti|ioi  i.lrui    thill      I     .i.HI>'a«   'lii.ll    im.Ui     i> 
lilW    lonpix  I  .  I  >tl    111.    OctiiliUultllUil.t    ..I    MLl^l   >l. 
III..  1   1 1  w  I  '.I..I  I   .li.i  liiiril   I  till  I   t  lipy   I'll   •  il   I  I.I  i  I 

|Ullll|.      up. 'II      till. I     >l  .itl    II11>M|  lu      ill'.   1. III. H      u 

|||.|I.I     .ll     I  ..l.r  I  <  I  li  I  |.  .h<.  i     llIM       tl.f     tjit..li..i.     l« 

iirnii      V^■||nl    ll  '    (l.i>»i     *..iil»    h...nii    Willi.    v»i 

II  or      til    Ml      ll.'W  .'.         \NI\nl      I  (111       lilt".        s»  .l.tn 

1 .,     I ,  I  ,.  li     I        I. ,.    ,  III      Whi.  t    l\..    1    *»  lei      I  !.>• 

ntHliiiln    I'l.'l    iiiiiHi.'.    I'  "1    iiirniil    |i>     tlH'i' 

wttptitti^ 

t  trnr  Ihn'  '11  'I  "I  i '  '  lnH  ^'  'i  '  '  •■  '»»»rii 
"I'lllrd  nil  I'll'  till. in.  I  t-r.ril's  li'i'-  biiii  |ii 
RiicW'i  I.'-  ■■1  .ll  qiireltiillS  RO  ttii't-i^  li'l'i'i 
t'lnn  111  i\i;r.\\|it  tl.  thr  pr,'\  IrHllliniiti  ijui"- 
11. 'tl  w'lltli  ran  li'lir'^lis  '••  tur  brf.tr  tl.r 
(-,•■11  t  •I'll..'  q\l0^ll'l•l  If  Willi!  did  !i,r  (i;i 
tliiTP  li'iil  n.l  frr"^  nf  tlir  ninrlidinriit  ir.riHi 
wlifU  t!-.ry  ii-trd  \l,v  wurrt,.^  tt'id  li  w  .1  r 
tf...t  nirii'u'.g  n  ..lie  ;■■  tl.r  prr..-cnl  t.;  ...i;.'  ;. 
w!.iCh  the  Court  Is  br  i-.y  n^krd  \o  rule  upon"' 


This  is  a  question  which  I  have  studied 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  I  have  read  ex- 
tensively In  the  relevant  literature.  It  Is  my 
belief  that  tlie  answer  to  this  question  Is  not 
merely  probable,  but  Is  crystal  clear,  and 
that  all  who  will  take  the  time  to  read  the 
records  of  that  far-off  era  must  come  to  the 
unequivocal  conclusion  that  the  phrase  "an 
establishment  of  religion"  referred  to  what 
we  would  call  an  established  church  or  de- 
nomination. 

It  referred  to  the  arrangement  whereby 
government  selects  a  particular  denomina- 
tion as  Its  official,  state  church;  the  govern- 
ment appoints  that  church's  ministers,  pays 
them  by  tax  money,  constructs  and  main- 
tains the  houses  of  worship,  and  In  some 
Instances  even  requires  under  penalty  that 
all  citizens  give  verbal  assent  to  the  theologi- 
cal beliefs  of  that  denomination.  At  the 
time  of  the  American  Revolution,  eight  of 
the  American  colonies  had  such  established 
churches.  England  has  an  established 
church,  the  Ajogllcan  Church.  The  Evangeli- 
cal-Lutheran Church  Is  the  state  chvirch  of 
Norway. 

Now  the  first  amendment  was  Intended 
to  prevent  this  arrangement,  and  as  Jeffer- 
son said,  to  erect  a  "wall  of  separation  be- 
tween church  and  state. "  The  founders  did 
not  mean  to  eradicate  religion  from  gov- 
ernment, nor  did  they  mean  to  hamper  re- 
ligious observances  within  the  Institutions 
of  the  state.  They  made  It  abundantly  clear 
that  the  United  States,  as  a  nation,  officially 
believed  In  and  relied  upon  God,  and  they 
repeatedly  acknowledged  the  Government's 
dependence  upon  God. 

Literally  hundreds  of  statements,  de- 
cisions, proclamations,  and  enactments  could 
be  brought  forward  In  ^roof  of  this.  We 
have  time  now  to  cite  only  a  few.  George 
Mason  drafted  the  BUI  of  Rights  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Virginia  Convention  In  1776 
and  which  was  the  most  Influential  docu- 
ment In  all  aubsequent  bllla  of  rights. 
Mason's  original,  handwritten  draft  of  this 
Bill  of  Rights  is  In  :!.<  I  brary  of  Congress. 
and  It  contains  these  v  ids:  "No  particular 
rellglotis  sect  or  society  of  Chrlstlaixs  ought  « 
to  be  favored  or  estnbllbhed  by  luw,  in  pref- 
erence to  others," 

The  first  Coih'I'  "  v  i'  wna  elected  and 
eonvened  undn  ;;  t  i  i  i.atHulInn  of  the 
I' .    '.I  i  '  •  ,.ii ,'    .,1  ,1  I.. (.T !).«■!  fi  r  t;.f  '  ■    t  t  .ine 

i.li  M.:.;.  •*  ,  H.i  iii.U  I  rrrbai  d  '•.  .' -i  |i',  i  .1, - 
)ir ,  J  1  :  I  !  .  '  t.,!!.!  WiU  I  )i.i  :  i,K'  t !.  .1  Jii  '  1  •! 
tA     it>Mi     UtHli     V     lli.>Ml<>i       U.    n     (       l:,'tr.-h      :i. 

■tall*4  Iht  flrnt  I'lfoRitini  uf  ti.r  1  I ..ti-d 
Hi'itr..  nd.'l  iPd  Mir  11.  ,  ul  lilKl'l*  "i  'I  "•'■I. 
It  1 '  '.r  or  >  I  I  1, ,  ,^u.  1  ti«  Lu  I  at  ili(  it  1.  i .  .'  ii* 
MiMi'rtb  ii!(»mi^ril  tlir  (.n|'rr..»  bsh'  ,'>i.1 
tii.iiN  1  iiip<  11 1  It  lit  p.itii.ia  viiiitU  liiivc  k-u;.- 
tilii,i-.|    t,,   tl'.u    il'H 

1  (  iiu-  .>t  I'll-  \riv  r.fist  tvillTini  iif  tTitS 
til''  . 'I  ih|.M  rm  \s  .,•  |i.  ItinVf  |.|'M\  'inii  1(1  'uf 
ihr  1.  .|ii .;  li' :iiri.  I  (  '  »■  I'l  .ii(/!  »•»  f  |.  .i  ii' 1  .t.'p. 
In.!!. I       nil,.   Ill'     «!.    'I      (tiilir^     W.     iliI     l.r     tliht 

Of  |fi  I  ',(<  11  r  II  -ibfr.  .  r  ('..i  'ii'i.  in  prayer 

I  tl  A  1 1    '  ifc^  '  '  I  '    I  I    .|  i   I'm  i  I   1 1  I  . 

'J    JIv  jiiliil  ncVlon  (if  I"  Ml  M       .       '  Oana 

I'll   •>-      |'>.   ■      \»cif     riil'iliil     .III     !•      Ill      1  I'ri  < 

I  I    ,.'         ,.  i.      li."      I  H^l.llf      SVilsl    11    ..  I<    >         1         H 

I,..  ,  :!!  1  ..(tl.  I  ..f  t:  I'  Hi;.l  I'M  Mill  '  ..f 
I  ;  i-     I    .     II  .1     f  l..ti  t      111-      l.itidl.ri      w  M  I.     t>U 

I  I  Mil   I  {. ..  1 .  1.111,1  ..rtii  iiii*  HI  II I  I.  •  Ml  nbprt 

1  i|     ill  ■    I  I     It.    .1  -I  !     .    I     I      .M|?l  »'•«     W  l|.|     .  1  it  in   .     >      ttt 

(1.    r,.i,  B  I  i.  .pp,  (..  iitipiiii  (ii>ii  .   Bii.,.1*, 

1  ,  •.  .1 1  I  I  i-ii   i  \    i  IM  iiijii  n««ii  .1111 ;  I  1 ,11 1  ,11 1 1 1        ;      li 

ti.  k   |i;i.  I-  ••..  A|H'ii  '111    rrnp 

tl  liiulHB  I'm!  UllnniPt.  llil*  fie*!  t'.iii* 
gtr.-.    «f'i>li       liw!n(r     rtli>nitim»ll     BUd    riPllBlfd 

''  .  i  !•  I  •'.  p.  Ill  Hiehtu  InrivnIiiiB  v>'.p,i 
wr  111  »  irti;  tiip  nrpt  Rtunidttipnt  0\\  A  ,- 
irii~t  15  ihptr  « iMn  n  ipnuUiy  (U^iniMt.'ii  in 
t.liP  lii.um  iif  I?i'[)re(»»>nl*t  I VM  '>ti  thl*  vrrv 
ntiirndstirii  Mr  MndlKon  ond  Mr  Hunt- 
inp'."  'p.  Kr  I,'  :ri.(.:th  brforr  ttir  HniiFf  .^n 
^^hht     tliO     n;riir'",g    of     thr     prii:icisrd     'I'^l 
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jkn-ifndment  U  Compulsory  b*Uff.  the  vlo- 
Uu.i!'*  di  contcienct.  tux  ixipport  for 
c!-»urohe«  and  muUMter*,  cmiri  iulu  lo  com- 
jyl  prtyineiU  or  church  (lu««,  the  doinimv- 
ti  >n  of  rtll  clenonUiialloni  tjy  one  e«l«l>Uihett 
Uc^nonMurttion  ihoM  were  the  evlU  which 
thpy  mUtl  thin  lunpiitltnont  wovilcl  uvoirt 
Alicr  nuu'h  Ulncuwlon,  the  Ho\i«e  ntlopied 
ihn  pmpoiieU  UUl  or  Kluhlii  ftiid  nenl  U  over 
I  I  tho  Menato  on  Hepleniher  34 

4  On  Svpicn^bpr  Jfl  lliln  ntuno  iruino  of 
ni'Pi'oienlaVlvrn.  \ipon  motion  of  I'lllao 
U  uidlnoi,  iif  Npw  Jrrnny  p,\«i«ed  the  follow- 
inrf  resolution 

Kciolirrf.  ihut  u  Joint  conunlttfe  of  Loth 
!{i)\iiie»  he  dlrecletl  to  wiUl  niion  thp  I'rrni- 
Uenl  of  the  United  Mliilpn  to  rccjoput  thut 
he  wovild  reconwnend  to  the  people  of  the 
irmied  Mlttte*  i\  dny  of  public  thi\nk»ulvinii 
und  pr«yer  to  l>e  oluerved  Ivy  acknowleduinu 
with  uruteful  he«rt«,  the  ni.iny  nlgnul  fiivor* 
nf  AhnlBhiy  Dott,  eepmMivlly  hy  ufTordlntf 
them  nn  opportunliy  pewoeably  to  r«tAbli«h 
M  C-ouitlUUlon  of  uovernmenl  lor  their 
•ttfeiy  and  h(tpplne«»  " 

Quite  evulentlv  the  uuihorn  of  the  "no 
eettthlUhment  of  rellulon"  rluune  iiplleved 
Ihey  hnd  done  nothinn  on  (»ppieniher  Hi 
which  prevented  their  ciUlln|  for  it  dny  of 
hrttlonnl.  public  prnyer,  on  Meplember  35 
Thli  renolutlon  reached  the  Hennle  later 
on  Ihnt  enme  dny  By  i\  ulrrtiiue  bu'.  dru- 
mutlcnUy  nljjtiincnnl  c<ilnculence,  II  wm 
BCtod  upon  Immediately  nftrr  the  Hen  Ate 
took  action  on  tho  Dill  of  Rlghtu  renolutlon 
which  hftd  been  nent  over  from  tho  House 
the  dfty  before.  Tho  action  In  both  Instnncon 
wna  fAVoruble 

The  vote  on  tho  prixyer  rosolut  Inn  \n  the 
Hou«e  of  Representatlvoa,  nnd  lis  close  ro- 
hitlonahlp  to  the  vote  on  the  first  umrnd- 
ment,  will  be  seen  In  even  more  Blgnliu-unt 
and  relevant  foc\i8  v^'hcn  It  la  recalled  thiit 
there  was  an  objection  to  It  nuide  at  the 
time  of  Its  prop  (M.il  When  Boudlnot  otTered 
his  resniuiion,  a  Mr  T  I"  Tucker,  from  South 
Carolina  arose  a!.:!  ,s[)  ike  aRalnst  It,  giving 
•onio  of  tho  H.\mo  iwi,{\ime;its  whUh  the 
•tCUlarists  of  today  u.sr  He  saUl  that  the 
CnnRresn  and  the  PrrdUlcnt  hho\iUl  not  ca!! 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  states  ti!  srt 
ft.side  a  day  of  thanksulMng  to  CVul  because, 
said  he,  perhaps  not  all  of  tl\e  prnplp  will 
want  tj  Rive  thanks  But,  he  continued. 
whether  this  Is  the  case  or  not,  it  is  no 
business  of  Congress  to  call  pet)ple  to  prayer, 
for  this  Is  a  rellRlous  matter  Finally,  he 
said.  If  a  d.iy  of  thanksglvlni?  must  Uike 
place   let  someone  else  call  It. 

Now  observe  this:  After  the  Members  of 
the  House  heard  all  of  Mr.  Tucker's  objec- 
tions, they  vot«d  to  ask  the  President  to  is- 
sue an  official  call  for  a  national  day  of 
prayer  and  thanksgiving  to  God — and  this 
within  24  hours  of  the  time  they  voted  not 
to  have  "an  establishment  of  religion."  So 
that  those  who  gave  us  this  amendment 
clearly  did  not  Intend  It  should  Interfere 
with  religious  observances  in  public  insti- 
tutions. 

Before  leaving  this  item,  we  should  take  a 
minute  to  indicate  what  Jefferson's  under- 
standing of  this  matter  was,  because  of  his 
great  Interest  in  it  and  his  great  Influence 
upon  It.  Having  read  everything  I  can  find 
which  he  wrote  on  the  subject  of  religion. 
I  can  say  that  I  believe  Jefferson  fully  agreed 
with  the  viewpoint  which  I  have  thus  far 
expressed.  For  example,  in  1787 — only  2 
years  before  Congress  voted  to  adopt  the 
first  amendment — he  published  a  book,  in 
which  he  included  a  section  describing  his 
objections  to  what  he  therein  called  "an 
establishment  of  religion." 

Here  are  a  few  representative  descriptions! 
He  wrote  of  "poor  Quakers  were  flying  from 
persecutions  in  England;"  he  said  that 
"heresy  was  a  capital  offence,  punishable  by 
burning.  Ita  definition  (being)  left  to  the 
ecclesLustical  Judges;"  he  wrote  of  "laws  giv- 


ing jnlarlen  to  the  clfrj^y  and  he  rf.!''-! 
how  that  "if  a  pemon  •  •  •  iti-nlfi  the  \>riu^ 
of  ft  Oi)d,  or  tl>o  TruiMv  r  i-.-erti  thor« 
lire  more  godi  than  onf  i>r  titr.im  tho  Chrli- 
tian  relltflon  to  hp  trur  or  ilif  nnip'ovn  to 
be  of  divine  nuthiuity  lo'  u  inuUslublt 
•  ♦  •  hy  a  yram  impi'l»"n'n''"'  wlw»nut  bull." 
ThU  wan  JpfTprwon's  cuii.riit  ..f  ".m  iv.tab* 
luhmpiit  of  rplltflon 

That  he  did  not  lipUrvr  in  ilir  i-radlOftUon 
of  rrlinion  from  Ho\rinnu-ii'  i«  nhown  hy 
iniU;v  nvldencps  one  .(  wliii  li  iR  tht  oHIoIkI 
rpsii  utinti  which  111'  ^uinril  .m  Oovfrnor  of 
Virnmla,  in  177t)  1'  rvn;\i  i;  part,  M  fol- 
lows 

■' IWtoli  ,•((  That  it  Or  U'i  .11111.11  itri!  o  |  hf 
wpvrral  Mtalen  tn  app-O-^  M:'i''0.\  •'',  of 
npi'iniiipr  next,  to  he  .»  .i.i\  ;  p  .  •  k  ii\d 
.lolpuin  thanks  to  Miuirthly  tlod,  fi>r  Hln 
nipri  IPM,  and  of  pnui-r  iir  tho  I'ouiuuinno" 
or  niH  favor  and  protect  iii  to  !  hPi»  Unll'-d 
Miaii-'T  t«i  lK»i»ppcl\  Hins  ti.i!  lit'  would  h« 
Hiar.Mi-iv  plPaard  l.i  1  ii  t!  itfi ;.  i'  our  publlclt 
I'luiiii'lls  •  •  •  ihiU  j|p  \^i.',:.l  pliant  to 
Xia  ilnu'ch  tlip  plriiiuol  (Mto..  in  (it  UUlhP 
tfini'n  and  piiui  'ml  llu  II  '\  "  pirll  on  nil 
ntlnistpm  of  the  KnMpi-i  tii:<t  uc  would  bleaa 
the  proppr  mpann  o[  r<ii'  o^in  And  iprMd 
the  iiijht  of  rhrifliirtu  Kn  wo'.ine  throvigh  tht 
rrmotpsi  cortiprn  of  iiip  rai'h  •  •  •  thRt  Mt 
would  In  mercy  look  il'iwo  li,.  i,  !■  ptrdon 
our  sins,  and  restore  no  in'.'  II-'  '  '  "r:  And 
finally  that  He  would  psiniiiimi  iiif  -d*" 
[jondence  of  thr  United  Htatrs  up""  i  mhU 
of    lellglon    and    wisd    ni    and   lupport   them 

m    the   enjiiyincii'      f    poftct,    liberty,    and 

safety   ' 

IV 

Since  thorp  are  si,n;r«  pr-.ple  who  are  deeply 
prejvidlced  in  favor  r,r  n  sccularlstlo  govern- 
ment, they  might  be  lin. 1)0(1  to  see  the  Con- 
stiiitionai  point  here  If  an  llluetrntlon  were 
used  9)  let  us  .■.opp  ..Hc  ;ui  amendment  to 
the  ConstltutP.n  w!ii  h  p..:'  iined  to  clothing 
had  been  adopted  m  'P  ,h.'  early  dnys,  and 
tha;  the  Supreme  (">  ur-  v . :  ••  naked  In  1003 
to  rule  on  the  cun.v ;•■,,•  i  i.iiity  of  wearing 
«ho'>s  Suppuhe  f'.ir'.l.er,  '.li.it  the  UngUAgtt 
of  the  amendment  a.s  now  underitOOd,  COUld 
be  rnnstnied  t  -.  nie.m  either  that  It  la,  or  la 
not  r..nsr  1' ut.'.i.a:  'w  weaf  thoea.  But  if 
lii.'iN  rp-;il  re.se;i.-'!»  pmved  conclualvely  that 
t)ie  M-intiort  f  tiie  r  i.rfrosB  which  adopted 
tlie  amrn.dnir;,*  '.V  vr  shoes,  and  that  the 
n\en'.iiers  >f  'lie  leyPslatures  which  ratified 
th"  amendment  wore  ahoea.  the  conclualon 
wonld  seem  Inevitable  that  the  authora  and 
rati  Hers  of  that  amendment  did  not  Intend 
the  amendments  which  deal  with  clothing 
to  be  Interpreted  as  a  prohibition  against 
wearing  shoes 

By  the  same  token  if  we  were  to  find — aa 
we  do— that  there  Is  an  amendment  which 
prolilblts  "an  establishment  of  religion,"  and 
If  we  were  to  find— as  we  do — that  the  au- 
thors of  this  am»ndnient  had  prayer  In  Con- 
gress and  called  upon  the  President  to  pro- 
claim a  day  of  national  prayer,  and  If  we 
were  to  find-as  we  do — that  the  State  legis- 
latures which  ratified  this  amendment  were 
opened  with  prayer:  then  the  conclusion 
would  seem  inevitable  that  the  authors  and 
ratlfiers  of  the  first  amendment  did  not  In- 
tend that  It  should  be  construed  to  mean 
that  it  is  unconstitutional  to  have  prayer  In 
such  public  Institutions  as  Congress,  the 
courts,  the  legislatures,  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  the  public  schools. 

V 

A  second  matter  on  which  the  Court  did 
not  elaborate  in  Its  June  25  opinion,  but 
which  is  relevant  to  any  decision  concerning 
prayer  in  public  institutions,  is  the  clause 
which  follows  the  clause  we  have  Just  been 
discussing.  The  complete  statement  Is  this: 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof."  Let  us  see  how  that 
statement  would  read  if  we  remove  from  It 


'!.e  portion  we  have  already  dUcuti^ed      Tho 
[iinalning   Mtatement    would    go    aa    follow* 
"Col  i^ierji    idiall    make    no    law    prohibltiiih' 
the    liee    exert  Inti    of    religion" 

Xt'l  tv  lioi  aahumpUon  that  what  tlip  IpuU- 
UtIVC  liiiiurU  iif  (hivernmenl  lit  rorhlddeu 
to  do  In  till"  aiea  t  lip  rXfCutlve  and  Judicial 
branOhP"  >iie  alnu  l.illilddin  to  do  If.  thei'P. 
fOfti  We  f.ubfilllulp  till'  U'lurt  m  plate  nf 
OongrenN,  we  would  havp  a  htulrmt'iil  UKr 
thla:  "The  .'tuprenie  t'niui  Mliall  not  make 
ft    ruling     pO'hllill  llih*     'he     IlPP     exoicUe     n[ 

religion." 

Doea   thU    nie.m    that    the   C.iurt    shall    ni  ! 

firohlblt    Rt.iilcnin    lo.il    ii'iicliern    In    schnnU 
rum   frtel.S    e\eiil»lni;    their    ullMloVls   (h'slrn 
to  pray,  ao  lung  aw  IIu'N   Oi  n  it  cnmpel  otheii 

to  do  ao7    Juki  Ice  stew  ,11 '    m  his  iiu.ieniin« 

opinion,     tllllik'i     11      means      !u«t      that  He 

wrnip'    "To  d«'ii\    '.lie   winh   cij    •    *    •   hcIium; 

.  i!i'i\  to  Join  111  lecitmg  •  *  •  iiniscr  in 
lu  Uruy  IhoM'J  tiie  i  pju  1 1  uiilt  y  nf  BhuiinH  in 
the  aplrUtinl  lonniKe  oi  our  Nation'  let 
the  AmprlOftn  pc.  pU'  m  Kennal  and  thn 
ttuprtmt  OOVIIt  In  puilcuiai,  pondpr  lids 
(lUOHtton.  l.Pl  UK  r<!udv  llip  nieanlDg  of  dm 
fact  that  111"  hi'"!  ahiendnient  litiis  the  'l"\- 
•rnmtnt    fl'Ui    pl.^lolntlnu    tUe    llce    e»e|i|«P 

or  religion. 

VI 

A  third  mntici  n  wio.  h  the  f^Mlrl  did  not 
elaborate  In  li«  •'  om  ;.-.  .pon  'W  nut  which 
la  dlrtotly  rele  o  ■  •  ,  .mv  de,  .hpu  ciiicrrn. 
Ing  rellglnun  i.o  !■•;•,  .,ii>  e^i  m  puoiic  in'Oiiu- 
tlona,  la  tho  r  mpleti-  impossibllit  v  ff  neo- 
trnllty.     Notw,' lo  •  oi.pok/    thr    r  ,.  i    tp  it    ,* 

number   of   pe.i'-c    '.-"l-'-'     ilO  .tM-.r    iPat     tOeie 

can  be  auch  a  thing  ns  a  k;  .•  ninrnt  wn  .  u 
la  rellgloualy  colorleaa,  thP-  i*  n  -t  p  ..m1)>  .it 
all,  and  the  proml-  tii  it  it  can  be  ichi-'vei 
la  a  cruel  mirage.  Either  our  pubip  instici- 
tlona  will  be  oriented  favorably  tnw.mi  re- 
ligious faith,  or  they  will  ne  rsen-ed  un- 
favorably toward  It.  Our  lord  le^us  Christ 
aald,  "He  who  is  no?  with  Me  u  aKainsi  Me  ' 
(Matthew  la  3ni  Hm  imrable  of  the  empty 
room  and  the  --eMMi  devils  duke  il  'J;i  'i>' < 
clearly  teuchrB  the  folly  of  attempt iiiK  to 
maintain  a  rellgloua  vacuum  which  neither 
afflrma  nor  denlea.  ChriMt  taufiit  th.it  tPe 
attempt  to  be  noutrii  rcMo.Mc.i  m  'usri 
devlla"  taking  chavi.-.-  t  !.•  .;- 1-- i  \  cnipty 
room.     So  wovilrt  p  |)c  w  ;;i      i:      '    ■  >1*, 

Dr.  Qtorge  lio''!.  k  has  wiitici,  ■  in' 
which  deaervc  .  ur  ■■  hci'  th  miiit  '  -  "A 
achool,  a  factory,  or  a  sMupii  n.  iii. 
llkewlat  to  be  conaecr.ite  iPir  a  .  tr  ;  . 
the  aeparatlon  of  church  and  st.re  ;,r  <;■ 
meant,  and  can  never  mem  tiie  tiPho  n.v 
of  life  Into  aecular  and  k.k  red  The  njfe-ild 
frictions  of  the  doctrine  pr  ne  that  fact. 
Our  Founding  Fathers,  mindful  of  the  tyr- 
annies they  had  fied,  intended  a  wi.se  sepa- 
ration of  function.  But  they  never  doubted 
that  both  functions  were  religious  in  na- 
ture. To  teach  facts  without  meanings  is 
worse  than  teaching  notes  without  music. 
To  cultivate  the  mind  without  purpose  •  •  • 
Is  worse  than  intensive  farming  tliat  yields 
no  food.  Either  education  must  become 
dedicate  to  a  genuine  faith  or  rcUpion  will 
be  comf>elled  •  •  •  to  provide  a  reverent 
education.  The  school  and  the  Senate,  the 
mill  and  the  home,  the  hospital  and  the 
church  should  all  be  consecrate — by  corpo- 
rate prayer.  Prayer  is  the  light  without 
which  cities  are  vain." 

It  Is  my  own  belief  that  those  who  wrote 
our  Constitution  never  intended  to  require 
that  our  public  Institutions  should  be  con- 
ducted in  such  fashion  that  the  thorough- 
going secularist  would  be  the  only  person 
who  could  feel  completely  at  home  in  them. 

The  American  public  in  general,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  in  particular,  must  bring 
careful    study    to    the    question    of    whether 


1  Prayer,    by    G     A.    Buttrick,    Ablngdon- 
Cokesbury  Press,  1942. 
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In  ilie  lon^•  lu;.  a  ).•-:, uioc  neutralism  la 
l».u,.Mu;t'   hir   our    pLihiic    l!.^ll!  ullona.       The 

iiii.i  tii.it  It   ih  pi.s.-p;.c  '..    (•.'•ret  un  houeat 

i.t  .'  1  ,,P' y  w  P;  !.  w  ;;:  pci  n.  , ;  i  ntly  I)©  oquftl* 
ly    lair    h    'h    t..    iflii'i,.i>.    so.ii    in.lhjPn    pn-- 

HUJipilllfS    lo;       p'Mlllhtlc    C'-!;(rpt      '(    !  I  i  ('    1     i  '  ■  o  c 

of  man  w  hli  ii  liiiiiicut  ( he.  ■   i>\  ki,  .« »■  i;.  i  p 

IhC  nhillt:  and  U  lh;i  nc'.linPlv  can  in 
(i.  .  '  hi  ^ich  i-ii-il  uMhi  '.!  the  BUppoM  c[  II' 
|,„,i.i,n    IcniO!     cr.    (ilHJ    un,'  Un.pl  PiUS,    IIhU     !  llP 

Ulbllc.h   del  nine  .[   ihi    n..Uoe  of   imm   will 
hitvo   been  j  no.  it    !  ,;  i     ,o  .|    1   i1  ■   n    i    Uiii.k 
It    l«    fulae,      It    n,!.P'    hr    i,iPii  i!     p,,i,  -,"  1  ' 
Icnlly    thnt    iiM'h.c     .^.!:l■li!lll    c   r     Knooii.t, 

JwyCholngy  lp.>\v  .  !  -i|.  !i  a  Imc  '.f  PiiO:.!!' 
M    thU     li<     .    l.iP-li.     ;.|i-    '{\\     .i:(.r  A,;     cf     IPr 

U  Oommiiud  ;.;c  w  he  hit  r  he  urei.  jui 
VftteJy  or  in  -..c  p.  ).uhh.  u,  .m  i,'  i  i,,.  u.. 
ichooli. 

vn 

If  vuluntnry  prftyan  In  public  arhnnU,  nnd 
reUgluua  ubtervanoM  of  vnrluvu  klnda  lu  all 
governnienUtl   InaUtutlona  ftrt  htld   to   b* 

rnnilUutlonal,    thU    \vt!:    not    rellpve    the 
churi'h  nnd  the  home     ;   'P.,i   p,iih,ii\   iiip\ 
to  cuUlvaU'   roiiK.' -"    hP'p    md    pi.i.ncr 
Nor  will  U  (tufti        •  .,  1.  (   I   ,    pi  M 

rr»  which  will  i>i      "■  .  it    <    '  '.      :   w    :  hi 

WnrthV      praverr.  p..  mIi  i    '.,p;v        ll,r      BiUi.c 

«'i  u  PI  lie  I  .  il  I  !  1 .1  ■.  !■!  I.  .■  'til  1(1  ;  11  .  ),ui  ill 
and   lliinie   l       1>    pvil'ln    il<  .     ti.nr   lO  r   up.  s^iii 

by  the  Coiirt  to  contlinie  'Pir.  u,,i,(  ii,,,n 
that  we  are  (i  >r  .\  r.  p,-  pic,"  or  tluil 
wt  have  thrnhv  ;  ,  '  ,  <  p,  ;pr  gnMling  nnd 
bountiful  favor  of  chxi  for  our  land.  Rathw, 
It  will  keep  our  Inatltutlona  more  lnt«ntly 
under  the  »<  rtitlny  of  Ood'a  atern  and  rlRht- 
cotu  Judgm^nta  than  they  otherwlae  would 
conadoualy  bo. 

It  will  m<'an  what  the  Suprrn.r  r  n!  of 
the  United  Slatca  declared  \<  be  •;  .i  lo 
years  ago:  "We  ore  a  rellglovu  1 1  ;  '■<  .  p  p 
Inatltutlona  preauppoat  ft  8upr(  n  e  n<  ::  ,' " 
It  win  mean  that  we  have  ofRciii  ■,  r.-.v..  t- 
ted  ouraelvei  to  high  ground,  and  that  ua  n 
nation  we  are  obligated  to  live  m  terms  of 
that  commitment. 

Aa  Qeorgt  Waahlngton  aald,  In  proclaim- 
Ing  the  firat  day  of  national  thai,  .  >  i\  n^ 
"It  la  the  duty  of  all  natlona  to  uiki..  m. 
edge  the  ptovldence  of  tht  Almighty  Oud, 
to  obey  Hla  will,  to  be  grftteful  for  His  bene- 
fits,  and  humbly  to  Implore  Hla  protection 
and  favor." 

rii  w  \  n 
OOod. 

Thy  love  divine  hath  led  ua  In  the  past; 
In  this  free  land  by  Thee  our  lot  la  cast; 
Be  Thou  our  Ruler.  Guardian.  Guide,  and 

Stay, 
Thy  word  tair  law.  Thy  paths  our  choeen 
way. 

Amen. 


AID  RELZASE  SHOWS  WISCONSIN 
SHORTCHANGED  IN  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  PR(3XM1RE.  Mr.  PiT.sidcnt.  I 
liavc  reccned  Lhi-ouyh  liie  mail  recently 
a  publication  fi-om  the  Aucncy  for  In- 
ternationa: Development.  While  I  favor 
foreign  aid,  and  have  vot^d  for  it  in  the 
past,  I  must  say  this  publication  pre- 
sents an  argument  that  undermines  the 
IX)sition  I  have  taken.  Apparently  this 
publication  is  supposed  to  induce  me  to 
vote  for  the  foreign  aid  bill  by  pointing 
out  that  lirms  in  34  Wisconsin  com- 
munities received  a  total  of  $26  mil- 
lion in  foreign  aid  funds  for  providing 
goods  and  services  from  January  1954 
through  Di'cembcr  1961  out  of  a  total  of 
$4,400  milLon.  But  Wisconsin  is  getting 
less  than  one-thii'd  of  the  share  it  should 
get  on  a  pro-rata  basis.  We  have  2  per- 
cent of  the  people,  2  percent  of  the  in- 
come. ]5ay  2  percent  of  the  taxes,   and 


liavc  fii:  more  lliun  2  pciccnt  (if  tlic  fac- 
tii!  ivs  Hiiifc  mo!  t'  Umn  $4  4  biUiuii  i.^  .>.]- 
Vdlvfd  oui  pid  lutu  .slmi'c  lAouUl  lie 
|HH  million,  bul  ur  v.vl  only  $'je  inioion, 

I  run  M-r  v.li\  AID  Nhuuhl  Mint  tliia 
tclcn.M-  1(1  Mir  .Scnntoi  n  Iiomi  Ntu  N'oik 
biiiiwc  .SH  ptirctit  (if  llic  fiiMiKis  uiU 
pUM'lin-i's  in  the  (ininliy  intnc  tliuU 
luilf  uciv  iniutc  in  New  Yoik  Mlutr 
uhiiup  but  till-  publleutidii  N".  iv.>»  .•riu  lo 
tht'  Junior  SiniUoi  from  Wi.scon.Mti  np- 
imnnllv  li)  help  pri'MitxIi'  inc  to  \oic  for 
[\\\!^    foil  ifui    i\ul    1)p1       Wh\  ' 

I  ask  unnniinou.s  cmiscrit  iliai  \\..--  \r- 
li'U.se  l)r  inmtrd  a!  tl'.,'-  po.i,;  \\\  ttir 
Hvrnnv 

'I'licir    hi  ilip     111!    olptrCl  ,oll      tJM     li  ',(  n.'-.l 

w  u.'.  old  I  ltd  til  bo  pi  Hi  led  ,n  II 11   K 1 1  ui.  u, 

U.'>  lollow  V 

\^'|'''■-IN     Un  I  1    111     J,'i      Moic   -..     IN     U.i. 

r't.)H».ii.N  \---!-iv'vii  Ml  )u., cm 
I'lMa    in   84    S\h     i.^oi    ,    ininunltlea  rt« 

iiiMil    .1    I. .till    nt    ivr,  O'iimj    th     f.'U'!,j|;    1(14 

futllh      hi|      p|t.\lltlOk!     l'ltil|t     tO.li     fclMlltc     dtlT" 

lliy  Ihr  pf|  1  Ml  r.f  .liOoom  1  i,-.*  Itili'iicP  t>r- 
truiliii    Hit".  1     iiir    r  •;     Atfi  111  \    !    I    liiVtilm* 

I  1.  .1    ..  ^     1  )t      i  .'    plllinl     I  t  p.    I  (I'll     1     ip.  W 

I  iiili  I  ihf.  iiniio.i  All)  pt  in.oi,  .-b-'it  flO 
pi  : .  rlU  of  the  nuH.i\  oMil  !  !  IP  1  ;■  .Id 
nearly    100   p.ci .  i  i!    ■.  ■    <.  pt    :  ,,.,,p,    •  i    ; .  n,- 

tnodltlrs    ftn.o.Ml     Mi      ifP,    ,    .o.-     ;■•<     f;ii;t 

In  the  United  ntatr«  A  tct..;  -.t  f4  «»;ii  ^-m  . 
1S8  ha«  been  expmdrd  m  44  siitc.  i.nii  tho 
Dlatrlct  of  Columbia  m  ih;!=  ■*  \  .;  n  mic 
U.S.  foreign  aaalatance  p:  k'tm-  H'  the  pust 
8  yeara. 

Tha  amounta  cover  grunt*  and  loana 
financed  by  AID  and  Ita  prcdecrasor  agrnclea 
aa  well  aa  paymenta  to  approved  U.S.  volun* 
tary  agenclea  for  the  cost  of  freight  on  ahlp- 
mcnls  undfr  their  own  .  \rr(:  j-  uTama  and 
on  shipment  of  aurplu^  ui.-;  •,:',irnl  com- 
modltlea  under  the  focxi'     -pf.  -    p;  grftm, 

riguref'  on  enoh  Stntt  n  r-u.^u  ,..  iNineaa 
reatiltlnK  :t  m  the  v  .s  ^:t.^p.  ...  .t.tftnce 
pi.  t-'i.in,  .,:r  h.i.'K  u  ,  I.  AID-flnaiKTd  trananc- 
■A,;.  I  \p  ; : ,  c  r.in,,-  either  the  for- 
eign aaUa  uiiit  :  n  run  or  an  export 
merchant  who  u-  iix-.i'fd  .  n  that  State  and 
engagtd  In  otereen  nai'-i  i  Amrr  .n-pro- 
duoed  ©ommodltirn 

Mere  u  h  a  W:  unrln  communltlea  ahnred 
In  the  priigiain . 


In  the  nationwide  total  of  mnre  ti.m.  14  4 
billion  in  AlD-k.-i  i'l^r'.iP  hrt-.^oi  p.,!ih./rh 
individual  Btatc  aharei  of  thr  h  ..  .  ..-  .n 
aa  fuUows: 


Appleton 

Bamboo...... 

Belgium...... 

Belolt 

Burlington 

Clinton  vlUe... 

Cuduhy 

Eau  Claire 

Edgerton 

Pond  Du  Lac 

Fort  Atkinson. 

Grafton 

Green  Bay 

JancsvUle 

Kenosha 

Kohler 

La  Crosse 

Madison 

Manitowoc 

Marinette 

Milton 


•1,741 

, 13.874 

-. 27,  100 

184.403 

2,770 

821.886 

2.  503 

137.967 

22.621 

602.464 

11,620 

2,627 

2,335 

56.940 

2,047,970 

221.883 

-  448.013 

246,813 

1.621 

___ 48.556 

_  362 

Milwaukee 16.  566.  146 

New  Richmond ._ 2.588 

Oshkosh -  709,  961 

Port  Washington 14, 187 

Racine 3.672.354 

Rothschild 2,  710 

Sheboygan 12,  700 

South  Milwaukee 115.  352 

Superior 2,  181 

Waukesha 50,  268 

Waupln 13.  563 

W^est  Mils ?8,  552 

West  Bend 39.  234 


AlabMBft..  ■■■■■■....«..■. .am 

•18.478,107 
4,  947.  884 

Arliioitft. .............  a...... 

Arkanaaa 

l,<W7,7(Sa 

Cftllfornlft 

'4011   not     iJl'l 

Cnlorudo ............ 

f>  ipi;.   1  .  1 

(-      CI.CCtlOUt.........*.M..M 

,•"•   i;io,70i 

7  nj4.4(K) 

DletrlOt  of  Ci  Mini  in..  ....... 

1,  MS.SBl 

nnrldn 

4  iriM  nm 

t  <<'<>rUla...........u......... 

{)     ','11      li|o. 

11  ovaU.... 

1        .    1 ' 

lih.ho. ...... 

ftl>4    I       . 

ininolia 

181, 178.  &M 

Indiana..................... 

ia.4l!0  800 

Iowa... .............. ••■.•.. 

\\  4  h  1  oa 

Knnaaa 

no  .  ma 

Kent  ticlcy, .................. 

1 ',   j'tti  u:\t 

LiudilHUA.. ..........  ....... 

\f:  II.'     .-.r.) 

Maine  ...................... 

;     : .' 

M»rylAnd ....... 

V    ;;':.   -till 

MftlMOhUMttl.. •••.•.. 

'.      lilt       .  lU 

Mioniiiaiia.a.  ■.......«•••••.. 

:.      •     .     ,!»• 

MlhhI'kOtA.. ....... ...••••... 

a     :..        1J« 

Ml^M:»iitppl ..•■■•..... 

r.  :tii|i  y  • 

Ml»Bi)url.. 

1  n  'u  ;    iitii 

Nebrnaka 

liiiii  (.,"i7 

New  Ilampahtrt 

iiV.  411 

Now  Jeracy. ...... ........... 

67.043,728 

New  }4exlco.. ...... ......... 

1,833,808 

New  York 9 

B07  520,006 

North  CaroUna. ...... ....... 

1'    ni,  1^4 

Ohio ............. 

U  1    !  "47   080 

Oklahoma................... 

14,377.  lee 

Oregon...................... 

70,  072,  700 

Penniylvanlft 

162.603,761 

Rhodo  laland 

3,310.007 

South  Carolina ....— 

1.068,014 

Tenn<taaoe 

103,748,  138 

Texaa 

487, 004,  004 

Utah 

727,177 

Vsrmont..... —-.,.... 

863.  706 

Vlrglnlft 

88,  668.  IBS 

Wj.ah.ngton................. 

14. 176,  370 

Weat  Virginia 

4.683,860 

Wlaoonaln 

M.  044.  044 

Total 4  ♦•,'0  ^Pl,nH 

AIEt  offlclala  polnttd  out  tl.p  in  viae  a 
large  part  of  the  foreign  lou  i  n  ..irce  la 
handled  by  merchant  (\p  :'i?k  whu  tend  to 
locate  In  port  cliir^  ':>••■  i  mounta  of  fi- 
nancing are  ahown  for  >\:.Ta  containing 
major  ocean  porta  H  wr\rr  the  Agency 
notdd,  thsae  exporter.^  t.(  i.rr  .iv  ut  KPliing 
many  commodltlea  pt'd  ,rpd  n.  inhind  cltlea 
and  towns, 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  M:  President,  this 
release  underscores  the  current  short 
shrift  Wisconsin  gets  from  the  Federal 
Govei'nment.  Defense  contracts  won  by 
Wisconsin  firms  are  1  percent  of  the 
total  or  one-half  what  our  proportion  of 
population,  income,  taxes  paid,  or  fac- 
tory facilities  would  seem  to  entitle  us  to 
receive.  Space  contracts  are  spread  in  a 
crescent  from  Florida  to  Texas.  Wiscon- 
sin's share  is  infinitesimal.  Research 
and  development  contracts  go  to  Cali- 
fornia and  New  England,  and  generally 
overlook  the  Midwest  and  our  great  uni- 
versities. 

The  great  and  often  wasteful  public 
works  projects  of  this  Govei-nment  cost- 
ing billions  are  concentrated  overwhelm- 
ingly in  the  West  and  Far  West  Wis- 
consin gets  almost  no  public  works. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  this  Wisconsin 
Senator  protested  vigorously,  because  I 
think  we  are  overlooked,  and  badly 
overlooked.  To  rub  salt  into  our  wounds, 
our  prrcat  dairy  State  suffers  a  farm  bill 
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this  year  which  does  nothing  to  improve     Keating!    on   appointments  of   Negroes 


the  tragically  low  dairy  farm  income. 


INVESTMENT  CREDIT  WOULD  BLOW 
ANOTHER  BIG  LOOPHOLE  LNTO 
TAX  LAWS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  2 
days  ago  I  submitted  an  amendment  to 
knock  out  the  investment  credit  provi- 
sion in  the  ta.x  bill.  I  want  to  empha- 
size what  a  very  serious  mistake  inclu- 
sion of  this  tax  giveaway  would  be. 
Virtually  every  authority  who  has 
studied  the  tax  laws  has  said  that  they 
are  riddled  with  too  many  exemptions 
and    deductions    and    opportunities    for 


to  high  public  office.  I  doubt  that  I,  or, 
for  that  matter,  my  colleague  I  Mr.  Keat- 
ing 1  will  accept  that  feeling  as  being 
reasonable  in  view  of  our  attempts  in 
civil  rights  struggles  or  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  Negroes  to  high  office. 

The  unfortunate  implication  of  the 
President's  additional  remark  is  to  evi- 
dence some  feeling  that  the  criticism 
we  have  directed  against  the  subcom- 
mittee's holding  up  on  the  Marshall  con- 
firmation in  some  way  was  directed 
against  the  President.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  fact.  The  President 
has  made  the  appointment.  Again  I 
say  I  give  him  full  credit  for  it.  I  have 
every  feelmg  that  the  President,  as  much 
as  I  do.  wants  the  confirmation  of  Thur- 


I  would  in  turn,  so  long  as  the  Presi- 
dent mentioned  me,  be  bold  enough  to 
suggest  that  he  consult  his  own  cam- 
paign pledges  and  his  own  ideas  and 
purposes  in  terms  of  coming  to  the  Con- 
gress for  legislation  which  is  so  urgently 
needed  in  the  civil  rights  field. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  the  interest  of  accuracy.  Yesterday, 
at  his  press  conference,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  indicated  strong 
support  for  his  nominee  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals  in  New  York,  Judge  Thurgood 
Marshall.  Of  cour.se.  I  am  delighted 
that  the  President  made  that  statement. 

Then  the  President  added — according 
to  the  article  in  today's  New  York  Times: 

In  regard  to  Senator  KE.^TINc,  I  do  think 
it's  Interesting  to  point  out  that  there  were 


special    groups.     This    provision    would 

add  to  them,  and  would  be  a  $1  billion     gg^^j   Marshall's  nomination   before  we     seven   circuit"  court    vacancies    during    the 
windfall.     It   would   make   it   necessary     gQ  home.     I  have  every  confidence  that     previous  administration.    The  two  Senators 

the  united  determination  which  has  been 
expressed  will  bring  this  about. 

In  view  of  the  shghtly  discordant  note. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  necessary  to  reafiBrm 
my  own  faith  in  the  bipartisan  good 
faith  of  all  who  are  fighting  for  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Mar.shall  and  my  determination  to  stand 
solidly  with  them  in  this  fight.  I  reaf- 
firm also  my  statement — after  all,  one 


to  increase  the  taxes  of  the  ordinary  tax 
payers    that    much    more.      We    would 
never,  ever  be  able  to  repeal  it.    It  would 
grow  and  spread,  weakening  our  tax  sys- 
tem seriously. 


THE   THURGOOD   MARSHALL 
NOMINATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  a  word  about  the  observations  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  yester- 
day, made  at  his  press  conference  on  the 
Thurgood  Marshall  nomination  and 
confirmation. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  got  to  keep 
our  eye  on  the  ball,  whatever  the  digres- 
sion of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  confirmed  the  assurance  of  the  ma- 
jority leader,  the  deputy  majority  lead- 
er, and  the  minority  leader,  on  which 
we  completely  relied,  that  the  Senate 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
the  confirmation  of  the  nomination  of 
Thurgood  Marshall  before  we  adjourned. 
The  President's  confirmation  that  that 
is  the  determination  of  the  majority 
party  will  be  very  much  welcomed.  I 
welcome  it.  I  praise  the  President  for 
having  made  the  nomination.  But  it  Is 
unfortunate  that  the  President  saw  fit 
to  mar  the  force  of  his  words  by  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  while  the  two  Sena- 
tor.s  from  New  York  had  something  to 
say  about  the  appointments  to  seven 
other  circuit  vacancies  during  the  ELsen- 
hower  admlnLstratlon,  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall was  not  nominated  for  any  of 
them. 

With  all  respect,  I  submit  that  the 
President  can  hardly  know  whom  we 
recommended  for  judgeships  or  to  what 
extent  any  of  our  recommendations  were 
favorably  received  by  President  Eisen- 
hower. In  fact,  I  deeply  feel  that  the 
recommendations  I  made  were  of  a  char- 
acter and  quality  equal  to  that  of  Thur- 
GTood  Marshall — and  I  have  the  highest 
opinion  of  him  as  a  judge;  I  repeat,  a 
nomination  for  which  the  President  is 
entitled  to  full  credit.  Also,  Thurgood 
Marshall  was  in  those  years,  1952  to 
1960.  deeply  occupied  with  historic 
Supreme  Court  litigation.  Whether  he 
would  have  wished  to  leave  that  litiga- 
tion for  the  bench  is  also  a  question. 

If  the  President's  digression  was 
meant  to  question  the  sincerity  of  my 
views   or   those   of   my   colleague    [Mr. 


from  New  York  had  something  to  say  about 
the  appointments  to  those  and  Thurgood 
Marshall  was  not  nominated  In  that — on  any 
of  those  occasions. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr,  Pre.sident,  it 
must  be  noted  that  during  the  previous 
administration,  unfortunately,  the  Sena- 
tors from  New  York  and,  indeed,  all 
Senators  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  did  not 
have  as  much  to  say  about  appointments 


has  only  ones  self  to  depend  upon — that,     to  the  bench  as  many  of  them  thought 
come  what  may,  the  Senate  shall  have     they  should  have. 


its  opportunity  to  vote  on  confirmation 
of  the  Marshall  nomination.  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  now,  with  all  these  as- 
surances in  hand,  that  this  will  be 
brought  about. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope,  therefore,  that 
the  country  will  look  at  what  the  Presi- 
dent said  about  getting  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Marshall  confirmed,  and  that  the 
country,  too,  will  keep  its  eye  on  the 
ball,  for  I  do  not  think  that  either  my 
colleague  (Mr  Keating!  or  I  need  pro- 
test devotion  to  the  basic  cause,  which  we 
fear  is  what  has  slowed  down  and  de- 
layed so  unreasonably  and  intolerably 
the  confirmation  of  tlie  Marshall  nomi- 
nation. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  I  forgive  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  if  he 
needs  It,  in  the  Interest  of  the  larger 
purpo.se,  which  is  the  bipartisan  dedica- 
tion to  (.totting  thl.s  job  done.  I  would 
urge  the  Pre.sident,  on  the  other  hand. 
to  give  .some  attention  to  what  I  fear 
he  has  sadly  neglected,  which  is  calling 
on  the  Congress  to  enact  very  urgently 
needed  civil  lights  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair*.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  a  half  minute  longer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Appointments  to  high 
office,  desirable  and  wonderful  as  they 
are,  are  not  substitutes  for  legislation 
to  win  voting  rights  in  the  South;  to  do 
something  to  avoid  situations  such  as 
those  in  Albany,  Ga.:  to  do  something  to 
desegregate  the  public  schools;  to  do 
something  to  put  a  statutory  base  under 
the  President's  Committee  on  Equal  Op- 
porttmity  Among  Government  Con- 
tractors. 


But.  be  that  as  it  may,  during  my  ten- 
ure as  a  U.S.  Senator  under  the  previous 
administration,  only  one  appointment. 
Judge  Friendly's,  was  made  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals  in  New  York.  But  now  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  sep- 
tupled that  number — has  multiplied  it 
by  seven.  If  the  one  doing  that  were 
not  the  President,  one  would  be  inclined 
to  call  the  statement  gross  exaggeration. 
In  the  case  of  the  President,  I  supiX)se 
one  would  have  to  call  it  a  septuplication. 
for  certainly  he  has  septupled  the  one — 
that  of  Judge  Friendly — up  to  .seven. 

In  order  to  be  accurate,  I  thought  the 
Record  should  be  set  straight. 

More  important  than  this,  I  hope  this 
nomination  will  not  be  approached  in 
any  way  on  a  partisan  basis.  My  ofTorts 
have  alway.s  been  on  a  completely  bi- 
partisan basis  and  I  intend  to  continue 
to  work  for  Jud:;*-  Marshall's  confirma- 
tion with  inteiT.stcd  Mcmbcis  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  I  have  born  confident 
that  all  Republican  members  of  tlie  Judi- 
ciary Committee  vigorously  supported 
this  nomination.  I  feel  confident  that 
they  still  do;  but  I  hope  that  nothing  will 
be  said  or  done  to  imperil  the  bipartl.san 
teamwork  which  will  be  needed  if  the 
nomination  is  to  come  before  the  Senate 
for  a  vote. 


THE  GRAND  OLD  MAN  OF  THE  LAW 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr  President,  at  tlie 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Judi- 
cature Society,  held  recently  in  San 
Francisco  in  conjunction  with  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  As.sociation  Convention.  Roscoe 
Pound  received  its  first  golden  anni- 
versary award. 

The  society  has  honored  its  only  sur- 
viving founder  most  appropriately.  The 
writings  of  Dean  Pound  stimulated 
sweeping  changes  in  the  administration 
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of  justice;  his  work  has  been  a  major 
factor  in  tlie  revitalization  of  the  ju- 
diciary. 

Nebraska,  where  he  was  born  and 
raised  and  first  began  his  illustrious 
career  in  the  law,  is  understandably 
proud  of  Dean  Pound.  A  profile  entitled 
•'The  Grand  Old  Man  of  Law,"  printed 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  August  9. 
1962.  captures  the  rare  spirit  and 
describes  tlie  brilliant  work  of  this 
schoolmaster  of  the  bar. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  article  honoring  Dean 
Roscoe  Pound  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Grand  Old  Man  or  Law  :  Roscoe  Pound 

Fifty-six  years  ago  this  month  a  little- 
known  lawyer  from  the  plains  of  Nebraska 
rose  to  address  an  evening  session  of  the  29th 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation In  St.  Paul. 

The  speaker,  then  35  years  old  and  dean  of 
the  College  ol  Law  of  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska, was  Roscoe  Pound,  later  dean  of 
the  Harvard  Law  School  In  Its  golden  years 
and  now,  at  9: ,  the  grand  old  man  of  the  law 
who  was  hono-ed  by  the  American  Judicature 
Society  in  Sai  Francisco  yesterday. 

For  the  complacent  conservatives  of  the 
law  who  heard  him  at  St,  Paul,  it  had  been  a 
pleasant  summer  evening  until  Mr.  Pound 
spoke.  His  a<ldress,  a  landmark  In  modern 
Jurisprudence,  was  entitled  "The  Causes  of 
Popular  Dissatisfaction  With  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice." 

He  proceeded  to  denounce  an  archaic  sys- 
tem of  courts,  procedure  that  was  behind 
the  times,  lavish  granting  of  new  trials, 
frittering  away  of  the  courts'  time  on  points 
of  legal  etiquette  and  the  sporting  theory 
that  Justice  would  somehow  triumph  when 
opposing  lawyers  used  all  the  tricks  of  ora- 
tory, surprise,  and  cross-examination  that 
were  available. 

Iconoclastic  \&  It  was  In  1906,  the  address 
has  received  a  major  share  of  credit  for  the 
changes  in  legal  thinking  and  methods  In 
the  succeeding  years.  The  lawyer  from 
Nebraska  came  to  be  called  the  schoolmaster 
of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

Years  later,  with  the  promulgation  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  In  1938. 
Dean  Pound  wa«  to  remark  how  long  It  had 
taken  to  overcome  the  doctrine  that  the  law 
ought  to  be  lelt  to  change  lt«elf, 

WAS  KNOWN  AS  BOTANIBT 

Dean  Pound  waa  already  recognized  as  a 
great  botanlit  when  the  speech  at  St.  Paul 
ihruit  him  onto  the  center  stage  of  the  law. 
Born  In  Lincoln,  Neb  ,  on  October  27,  1870, 
the  son  of  a  lawyer,  he  received  most  of  his 
education  as  a  young  boy  from  his  mother. 

At  the  University  of  Nebraska,  he  majored 
In  botany  and  did  graduate  work  In  plant 
geography,  ecology  and  parasitic  fungi,  earn- 
ing a  B.A.,  an  MA.  and  a  Ph.  D.  In  the  field. 
He  was  the  first  director  of  the  botanical 
survey  of  Nebraska. 

Although  he  attained  far  greater  promi- 
nence In  the  law.  Dean  Pound  never  re- 
ceived a  bachelor  of  laws  degree.  Admitted  to 
the  Nebraska  Bar  In  1890  after  a  year's  law 
study  at  Harvard,  he  practiced  for  a  time 
In  Lincoln,  served  as  Commissioner  of  Ap- 
peals in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska, 
taught  jurisprudence  and  Roman  law  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska  and  became  dean 
there  In  1903. 

After  further  stints  of  teaching  at  North- 
western University  and  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  he  returned  to  Harvard  In  1910  as 
story  professor  of  law.  Six  years  later,  still 
one  of  the  newest  members  of  the  Harvard 
facility,  he  was  appointed  dean. 


On  his  faculty  over  the  years  were  such 
men  as  Edward  H.  Warren,  James  M.  Landls. 
and  Felix  FYankfurter.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents rose  from  791  to  a  peak  of  1.440  in 
1925.  Among  them  were  Thomas  Corcoran. 
David  E    Lillenthal,  and  Dean  Acheson. 

Witty,  a  great  storyteller  and  a  powerful 
yet  matt*r-of-fact  speaker  who  never  lost 
his  Nebraska  accent,  Pound  was  one  of  Har- 
vard's most  popular  lecturers. 

In  his  teaching,  he  followed  the  tradi- 
tional case  method,  adding  others  of  his  own 
out  of  his  philosophies  of  sociological  Juris- 
prudence. He  often  turned  to  illustrations 
from  actual  practice,  and  he  treated  the 
ideas  of  his  students  seriously. 

When  he  resigned  as  dean  in  1936,  Mr. 
Pound  became  Harvard's  first  roving  pro- 
fessor— entitled  to  teach  In  any  faculty  of 
the  university  he  wished. 

During  the  New  Deal  and  afterward.  Dean 
Pound  assailed  what  he  called  administra- 
tive absolutism,  contending  that  the  new 
administrative  agencies  were  seeking  exemp- 
tion from  Judicial  scrutiny. 

His  critics  recalled  that  in  the  celebrated 
speech  of  1906  he  had  condemned  the  "spec- 
tacle of  law  paralyzing  administration."  He 
continued  to  attack  the  agencies  even  after  a 
conservative  Congress  had  enacted  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  to  rectify  the 
very  shortcomings  of  which  he  had  com- 
plained. 

HIS  LEARNING  IS  VAST 

Dean  Pound  is  renowned  for  his  encyclo- 
pedic mind  and  his  vast  learning.  At  76.  al- 
ready a  master  of  French,  German,  Italian. 
Spanish,  Sanskrit.  Greek.  Latin,  and  Hebrew, 
he  took  up  Chinese  for  a  trip  to  China. 

A  prolific  author,  he  was  revising  two 
articles  on  labor  unions  and  the  law  when 
he  flew  West  to  be  honored  by  the  American 
Judicature  Society,  of  which  he  Is  the  only 
surviving  founder. 

Heavy  framed,  standing  5  feet  10  and 
weighing  200  pounds  in  his  prime.  Dean 
Pound  was  long  possessed  of  great  physical 
stamina.  According  to  one  story,  he  could 
still  run  a  mile  In  less  than  five  minutes  at 
the  age  of  50. 

It  was  his  habit  for  years  not  to  wear  an 
overcoat  in  the  winter,  believing  in  the 
body's  ability  to  adjust  to  cold  temperatures. 

Still  working  In  the  green  eyeshade  he  has 
worn  for  most  of  his  life  to  protect  his  poor 
sight.  Dean  Pound  now  maintains  an  8-to-5 
schedule  5  days  a  week  at  Harvard.  He 
also  goes  to  his  law  school  office  from  9  to  1 
on  Saturdays.  He  takes  his  exercise  In  walk- 
ing In  the  vicinity  of  his  home  at  the  Com- 
mander Hotel  In  Cambridge,  Mass..  and  his 
relaxation  In  philosophy. 

Dean  Pound,  who  was  twice  a  widower,  met 
his  second  wife  while  serving  in  Washington 
as  a  member  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Law  Observance  and  Enforcement,  known  as 
the  Wlckersham  Commission.  The  commis- 
sion was  appointed  to  recommend  whether 
prohibition  should  be  continued.  Dean 
Pound,  never  a  teetotaler,  voted  nonetheless 
with  the  majority  of  the  commission  that 
prohibition  should  be  given  a  further  trial. 


HENRY  L.  GIORDANO.  U.S.  COM- 
MISSIONER OF  NARCOTICS 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  that  the  newly  appointed  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Narcotics.  Mr.  Henry 
L.  Giordano,  comes  from  the  Free  State 
of  Maryland,  which  has  long  held  him 
in  high  regard  as  a  public  servant  and 
a  private  citizen. 

As  a  veteran  of  21  years  with  the  Bu- 
reau, he  still  puts  in  a  60 -hour  workweek, 
keeping  close  check  on  narcotics  traflBc 
around   the   world.    Mr.   Giordano  has 


stated  that  he  will  make  no  major 
changes  in  Bureau  policy  set  by  the  re- 
tired Commissioner  Harry  J.  Anslinger. 
who  I  might  add  has  done  a  truly  mag- 
nificent job  since  the  formation  of  this 
Bureau. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  comment 
upon  former  Commissioner  Anslinger, 
who  won  for  himself  and  this  Nation 
worldwide  acclaim  as  a  man  dedicated 
to  fulfilling  the  responsibility  of  public 
office  to  the  highest  possible  degree.  He 
headed  a  highly  sensitive  Bureau  deal- 
ing with  a  highly  emotional  subject,  and 
I  believe  it  the  mark  of  the  man  that  he 
never  sought  personal  publicity  or  gain. 
His  efforts  were  of  significant  help  in 
combating  the  heinous  crime  of  illicit 
drug  traffic.  On  August  30.  Mr.  Ansling- 
er will  receive  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Award,  the  highest  Treasury  Department 
medal  award,  for  his  outstanding  service 
as  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  indeed  fortunate 
to  have  Mr.  Giordano,  a  man  of  integrity, 
dedication,  and  high  qualifications  as 
the  successor  to  Mr.  Anslinger.  Mr. 
Giordano  was  sworn  in  as  the  new  Com- 
missioner on  August  1.7  by  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  fol- 
lowing my  remarks,  the  article  from  the 
Evening  Star  entitled  "Crime  Fighter's 
Exit."  the  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  entitled  "Tough  Narcotics  Chief." 
and  the  "Portrait"  from  Drug  Trade 
News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

|FYom  the  Washington  Evening  Star] 
Crime  Fighter's  Exit 

Harry  J.  Anslinger.  having  reached  the 
compulsory  retirement  age  of  70,  Is  about 
to  retire,  with  colors  flying,  from  the  crime 
front  where  he  for  many  years  has  waged  a 
relentless  war  on  the  Illicit  drug  traffic.  But 
he  Is  not  through  fighting  the  narcotics 
racketeers.  The  United  States  will  continue 
to  have  his  services  as  its  representative  at 
International  conferences  of  the  U.N.  on  the 
narcotics  problem. 

Although  Mr,  Anslinger  has  differed  with 
the  American  Medical  Association  and  some 
other  groups  on  how  to  handle  drug  addicts, 
the  White  House  announced  that  his  retire- 
ment wail  voluntary.  The  controversy  has 
been  over  whether  addicts  should  be  treated 
as  victims  of  a  disease,  as  the  doctors  con- 
tend, or  as  law  violators,  as  the  veteran  head 
of  the  Treasury's  Narcotics  Bureau  has  In- 
sisted. 

Actually,  however,  Mr.  Anslinger  often 
made  it  clear  that  he  thought  addicts  should 
be  hospitalized  Instead  of  penalized — un!?ss 
they  had  committed  a  crime,  such  as  ped- 
dling drugs  to  others  or  robbing  or  murder- 
ing to  gain  narcotics  or  the  money  with 
which  to  buy  them.  But  he  has  opposed 
medical  proposals  for  clinics  at  which  ad- 
dicts could  be  supplied  with  their  drug  needs, 
legally.  Since  such  clinics  would  restrict 
the  amount  of  drugs  used,  he  said,  the  urge 
for  more  narcotics  would  lead  to  further 
illicit  activities. 

It  is  of  interest  that  Mr.  Ansllnger's  suc- 
cessor will  be  his  right-hand  deputy,  Henry 
L.  Giordano,  who  Is  known  to  share  gener- 
ally Mr.  Ansllnger's  views  on  means  of  com- 
bating the  vicious  drug  racket.  Those  of  us 
who  regret  the  Impending  exit  of  the  vigor- 
ous and  outspoken  Commissioner  will  hope 
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that  his  successor  win  be  as  relentless  and  as 
successful  In  sending  the  peddlers  and  other 
scum  to  prison  or  into  exile. 


[From  the  New  York  Times] 
Touch    Narcotics    Chief — Hentit    Luke 

Giordano 
Washin-ctok.  July  8 — Few  men  can  lay 
a  better  claim  to  having  come  up  the  hard 
way  in  their  profession  than  Henry  Luke 
Giordano,  the  new  Commissioner  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics. 

At  48,  he  is  a  21 -year  veteran  of  the  Bu- 
reau. He  made — and  for  a  long  time  main- 
ta.;-.ed"his  mark  as  an  ace  undercover  op- 
erative in  one  of  the  most  hazardous  fields  uf 
law  enf'ircement. 

Posing  at  various  tim.es  as  a  down-:.t-the- 
heels  narcotics  peddler,  a  flashily  prosperous 
racketeer,  a  small-time  gambler,  an  escaped 
convict  or  a  sailor  on  the  beach,  he  has 
penetrated  and  won  the  confidence  of  some 
of  the  most  ruthless  criminal  bands  on  the 
North  American  Continent. 

Then  he  has  turned  the  tables  on  them 
In  court  and  helped  send  scores  to  prison. 

President  Kennedy  announced  Mr.  Gior- 
dano's promotion  to  the  top  narcotics  post 
on  Thursday,  Talking  to  reporters  after- 
ward. Mr.  Giordano  conceded  that  the  Job 
of  a  n.ircotics  ager.t  was  a  dangerous  one. 

•Most  of  the  fellows  recognize  that,  and 
take  the  proper  precautions,"  he  said  dis- 
armingly. 

Even  so.  the  record  shows  that  9  agents 
have  been  killed  In  the  line  of  duty  in  the  32 
years  of  the  Bureau's  existence  and  a  good 
many  others  have  sufTered  Injuries, 

But  undercover  work  is  about  the  only 
means  of  breaking  a  tough  narcotics  case,  Mr. 
Giordano  continued. 

"You've  got  a  satisfied  seller  on  the  one 
hand  and  a  happy  user  on  the  other,"  he 
said.  "Neither  one,  in  most  cases,  is  going 
tc  tell  on  the  ot.-ier.  So  you  have  to  get  in 
between  these  two  some  way  to  break  up 
their  traffic,  and  about  the  only  way  to  do 
It  is  by  deception,' 

It  was  in  the  guise  of  a  tough-talking, 
free-spending  Seattle  racketeer  that  Mr. 
Giordano  broke  up  the  Mallock  narcotics 
ring  in  western  Canada  In  1949.  He  was 
"borrowed"  for  the  purpose  by  the  Royal 
Northwest  Mounted  Police  when  their  own 
efforts  to  pin  the  ring  down  had  failed.  He 
was  sladly  "loaned"  by  his  superiors  because 
the  Canadian  syndicate  was  extending  its 
operations  Into  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
California. 

HE    GOT    SOME    SAMPLES 

In  his  racketeer  role,  Mr.  Giordano  drove 
an  expensive  car  into  Vancouver.  British  Co- 
lumbia, put  up  at  the  best  hotel  and  m.ade 
himself  conspicuous.  He  let  It  be  known  he 
could  arrange  an  outlet  for  heroin  in  Seattle. 

.\  new  acquaintance  arranged  to  get  him 
S"me  samples.  He  took  these  back  to  Seat- 
tle. Later,  he  called  his  m^an  in  Vancouver 
to  say  the  samples  had  go!ie  over  well  and 
the  Seattle  people  wanted  a  regtilar  supply. 
He  said  he  was  coming  back  to  Vancouver 
to  negotiate  at  the  top,  not  with  underlings. 

Weeks  went  by  while  he  waited  in  Van- 
couver. Then  he  was  taken  to  a  modest  sub- 
urban house.  There  he  met  George  Mallock. 
who.  with  his  brother  John,  was  believed  to 
head  one  of  the  largest  drug  syndicates  In 
North  America.  A  large  sum  of  money  and 
a  large  quantity  of  heroin  changed  hands. 
The  Seattle  "racketeer"  got  in  his  car  and 
drove  away. 

"I  told  them  I  was  heading  back  to  Seat- 
tle," Mr.  Giordano  recalled  the  other  day 
"but  they  didn't  seem  quite  to  trust  me. 
They  followed  me  5  or  6  miles.  Just  to  make 
sure. 

'"When  they  turned  back,  I  stopped  at  the 
first  telephone  I  could  reach  and  called  the 
Mounties.     They  moved  in  right  away,  pick- 


ing up  George  and  John  Mallock  and  a  ntim- 
ber  of  their  confederates.  ' 

TOUGH    HOT    NOT    ROUGH 

Mr  Giordano,  a  man  of  compact  frame  and 
pleasantly  rugged  featiires,  has  a  manner 
that  Is  relaxed,  amiable  and  forthright. 

He    is    t.jugh    without   being   rough,"   an 
associate  said. 

Born  June  10,  1914,  in  San  Francisco,  he 
attended  the  University  of  California  School 
of  Pliarmacy  In  that  city  and  received  a 
graduate  pharmacist's  degree  In  1934. 

He  was  employed  as  a  pharmacist  In  his 
native  city  from  1935  until  he  went  to  the 
Narcotics  Bu.-eau  in  1941. 

There  he  started  as  a  Junior  agent.  By 
1958  he  had   become  Deputy  Commissioner. 

During  World  War  n  he  spent  3  years  with 
the  Coast  Guard. 

In  1955-56  he  served  as  chief  Investigator 
of  a  House  Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee 
on  N.ircotics. 

Mr.  Giordano  lives  In  suburban  Silver 
Spring.  Md  ,  with  his  wife,  the  former  Elaine 
Watson,  and  two  teenage  daughters. 

A^ked  if  he  himself  had  any  addictions, 
he  said :  "Just  to  cigarettes,  and  a  little 
weekend   gardening  and  grass  cutting." 

Naecotics  Po:  rcT  Divides  OmciALS — Bu- 
reau's New  Chief  Backs  Anslinger  on 
Penaltie-s 

I  By  Cabell  Phillips) 

Washington,  July  8. — A  new  man  took 
over  last  week  as  Chief  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics.  As  he  did,  a  small  but 
Intense  controversy  enveloped  his  prede- 
cessor and  the  whole  attitude  of  the  Govern- 
ment toward  narcotics  addiction. 

The  new  Commissioner  Is  Henry  L.  Gior- 
dano, a  48-year-old  Callfornlan  who  has 
been  with  the  Bureau  since  1941. 

He  succeeds  Harry  J.  Anslinger,  who  re- 
tired upon  reaching  the  age  of  70  and  who 
had  heade  l  the  Bureau  since  Its  establish- 
ment in  1930. 

Mr.  Giordano  stands  with  his  former  chief 
In  believing  that  stiff  prison  penalties  are 
the  strongest  deterrent  to  the  Illegal  trafDc 
in  drugs.  Present  laws  permit  up  to  10 
years'  im.prlsonment  for  a  first  offense  of 
illegal  possession  and  require  a  minimum 
sentence  of  5  years  for  a  first  offense  of 
illegal  sale. 

But  Mr.  Giordano  would  also  like  to  see 
legislation  to  permit  comptilsory  confine- 
ment and  treatment  of  addicts  under  civil 
as  well  as  criminal  law. 

"I  think  we  should  do  everything  we  can," 
he  said  the  other  day,  "to  treat  addicts 
whenever  we  find  them,  and  not  wait  for 
them  to  commit  a  crime." 

Legislation  to  accomplish  this  end  has 
been  Introduced  in  Congress  by  Senators 
Kenneth  B.  Keating  and  Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
New  York  Republicans,  among  others. 

There  is  statistical  evidence  that  the  small 
and  highly  professional  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
has  done  much  to  cut  down  the  use  of  il- 
licit drugs. 

The  Incidence  of  narcotics  addiction  In 
the  United  States  today  Is  estimated  at  1 
In  4.000  as  compared  with  1  in  2,100  in  1950, 
the  peak  of  a  brief  postwar  resurgence  of 
d.-v.g  addiction. 

I'he  decline  coincides  with  two  control 
meastL'-es  enacted  by  Congress,  the  Boggs 
Act  of  1952  and  the  Narcotics  Control  Act 
of  1956.  Both  increased  sharply  the  penal- 
ties for  Illegal  possession  and  sale  of  nar- 
cotics. 

Bu'  critics,  largely  In  the  field  of  medicine 
and  mental  health,  contend  that  under 
Commissioner  Anslinger  the  Narcotics  Bu- 
reau was  deficient  in  its  attitude  toward 
curative,  as  well  as  penal,  treatment  of  ad- 
dicts. 

They  say  the  Bureau  could  have  had  even 
a    better    and    a    more    lasting    record    of 


achievement  if  it  had  been  more  sympa- 
thetic to  medical  and  psychiatric  treatment 
of  addicts,  rather  than  regarding  them  all  as 
criminals. 

Mr.  Anslinger  was  frequently  accused  of 
having  "the  viewpoint  of  a  cop"  toward  all 
problems  surrounding  the  Illicit  use  of 
drugs. 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Felix.  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
said,  for  example,  that  he  felt  Commissioner 
Anslinger  took  the  view  that,  "once  a  per- 
son becomes  an  addict,  he  Is  dangerous  and 
Is  breaking  the  law  and  should  be  confined." 

"Addiction  to  narcotics,"  he  continued  In 
an  Interview,  "is  a  severe  form  of  emotional 
disorder.  But  there  are  many  forms  of  emo- 
tional disorders,  and  they  do  not  all  lead  to 
crime  by  any  means. 

"But  If  a  person  acquires  a  criminal  record 
solely  because  of  his  addiction,  the  problem 
of  treating  and  curing  him  is  made  a  great 
deal  more  difficult." 

This  approach,  he  said,  has  made  It  vir- 
tually impossible  for  an  addict  to  obtain  help 
In  overcoming  his  condition  from,  a  private 
physician. 

"Under  Mr.  AnsUnger's  Interpretation  of 
the  law."  Dr.  Felix  said,  "If  a  physician  treats 
an  addict  by  giving  him  gradually  diminish- 
ing sustaining  dosages  of  narcotics,  both  the 
physician  and  the  patient  could  technically 
be  regarded  as  violating  the  law  And  few 
doctors  want  to  take  that  chance  " 

Mr.  Ansllnger's  defenders— and  Mr.  Gior- 
dano Is  prominent  among  them — deny  most 
such  allegations.  The  Bureau,  they  note, 
has  long  pursued  a  policy  of  committing  ad- 
dicts for  treatment  at  the  Federal  hospitals 
at  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  Fort  Worth.  Tex. 

Most  addicts,  they  point  out.  reveal  them- 
selves only  after  they  have  got  Involved  In 
some  sort  of  criminal  activity,  usually  theft 
to  get  money  with  which  to  buy  Illegal  drugs. 
And  under  the  law.  they  add.  possession  of 
narcotics  Is  prohibited. 

At  all  events,  they  add,  the  s'lfTer  the 
legal  penalties  have  become  over  the  years, 
the  more  rapidly  the  narcotics  traffic  has  de- 
clined. They  are  firmly  against  any  dilution 
of  the  legal  sanctions  now  in  force. 

The  Bureau  has  290  agents  In  field  of- 
fices across  the  country,  plus  several  In  for- 
eign countries.  Its  work  la  concentrated 
mainly  In  the  large  cities  of  the  Nation. 

New  York  State  (and  this  means  primarily 
New  York  City)  accounts  for  46  6  percent 
of  all  the  known  addicts  In  the  country  to- 
day. California  (principally  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco),  has  16.2  percent,  and 
Illinois  (Chicago)   14  6  percent. 


[Prom  Drug  Trade  News,  May  28,   1962) 

PoRTRArrs:     Harrt     J.     Ansli.nger,     Federal 

Commissioner  op  Narcotics 

George  Eliot  once  declared  that  "our  deeds 
detemalne  us,  as  much  as  we  determine  our 
deeds,"  What  one  does  fashions  his  char- 
acter and  his  character  etches  his  place  In 
society.  The  difficulties  of  the  task,  the  Im- 
possibilities of  the  burden,  bring  out  in  bold 
relief  the  utter  Immensity  of  the  objective 
and  the  Ironclad  dedication  of  the  man  reso- 
lute enough  and  courageous  enough  to 
undertake  it. 

The  acceptance  of  highly  sensitive  public 
obligations  which  Involve  the  national  In- 
terest demands  a  lofty  sense  of  duty  and 
affords  the  true  measure  of  the  man.  Our 
deeds  determine  us  as  much  as  we  determine 
our  deeds.  It  is  within  this  framework  rf 
duty  and  performance  that  this  "portrait " 
of  the  Federal  Commissioner  of  Narcotics 
is  thoughtfully  presented.  It  Is  bound  to 
stir  a  sense  of  appreciation  among  all  who 
place  high  value  upon  constructive  public 
service. 

Harry  J.  Anslinger  was  born  In  Altoona, 
Pa.,  on  May  29.  1892,  and  has  long  maintained 
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the  family  residence  In  nearby  HolUdays- 
burg,  in  addition  to  a  Washington  home  In 
connection  with  his  official  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities. He  attended  Pennsylvania 
State  University  and  later  enrolled  In  the 
School  of  International  Relations,  The 
Hague. 

remington    medalist   for    1962 

He  has  been  chosen  to  receive  the  Rem- 
ington Honor  Medal  for  1962,  pharmacy's 
highest  distinction.  He  holds  the  LL.B. 
degree  from  the  Washington  College  of  Law, 
The  University  of  Maryland  conferred  Its 
LL  D  degree  upon  him  In  recognition  of  his 
highly  constructive  contribution  to  the  na- 
tional Interest  and  the  public  safety. 

Public  service  has  been  his  life's  work. 
After  significant  connections  with  govern- 
mental agencies,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
Mr.  Anslinger  was  appointed  Federal  Com- 
missioner of  Narcotics  in  1930,  and  has  been 
reappointed  by  each  succeeding  President, 
the  most  recent  having  been  made  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  It  Is  widely  recognized  that 
no  man,  in  such  a  sensitive  field  of  Govern- 
ment, has  served  so  long  and  so  well. 

During  this  long  period  Commissioner  An- 
slinger has  participated  In  numerous  world 
conclaves  dedicated  to  the  suppression  and 
control  of  narcotic  addiction.  He  Is  at  pres- 
ent Chairman,  United  Nations  Commission 
on  Narcotic  Drugs,  and  has  taken  a  leading 
part  In  other  national  and  International 
agencies  engaged  in  combating  the  Illicit 
traffic  In  narcotic  drugs  Indeed  he  has  won 
wide  acclaim  for  his  leadership  dealing  most 
effectively  with  the  underworld  aspects  of 
this  public  evil. 

Commissioner  Anslinger  Is  the  recognized 
world  leader  In  efforts  dedicated  to  Interna- 
tional control  of  narcotic  drug  problems  and 
worldwide  cooperation  toward  the  ultimate 
deletion  of  the  illicit  commerce  In  narcotic 
drugs.  He  has  been  awarded  membership  in 
many  organizations  dedicated  to  various  seg- 
ments of  public  service  and  Is  the  recipient  of 
outstanding  professional  and  civil  distinc- 
tions. 

universally    renowned 

No  attempt  is  herein  made  to  enumerate 
all  the  many  honors  bestowed  upon  him  In 
recognition  of  his  profoundly  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  public  Interest.  Conspic- 
uous among  these  are  the  following:  Procter 
Medal,  by  the  Philadelphia  Drug  Exchange; 
Career  Service  Award,  National  Civil  Service 
League;  Alumni  Service  Award.  American 
University,  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity. 

He  has,  on  many  occasions,  been  signally 
honored  by  the  American  pharmaceutical  In- 
dustry and  other  bodies  deeply  interested  In 
the  control  and  eradication  of  the  illicit  nar- 
cotic drug  problems,  so  profoundly  beneficial 
has  been  his  public  service  In  this  profoundly 
Important  field. 

Commissioner  Anslinger  has  been  accorded 
worldwide  acclaim  as  a  person  dedicated  to 
the  welfare  of  his  fellow  man,  a  public  ser- 
vant of  Integrity  and  ability,  a  diplomat  of 
distinction,  and  the  foremost  citizen  of  the 
world  in  matters  relating  to  the  overall  field 
of  narcotic  drugs.  He  has  valiantly  served 
his  day  and  generation  and  won  the  acclaim 
of  all  concerned  with  the  quality  and  Intrin- 
sic worth  of  true  dedication  and  lasting  ben- 
efits to  the  public  Interest. 


He  had  been  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  Trenton  Trust  Co.  for  the 
past  35  years,  and  a  member  of  the  New 
Jersey  Advisory  Banking  Board.  A  lead- 
ing industriaUst  of  the  State,  he  was  the 
founder  of  the  Luzerne  Rubber  Co.  of 
Trenton,  and  president  of  the  United 
New  Jersey  Railroad  &  Canal  Co. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Trenton  Savings  Fund 
Society,  where  he  had  served  as  presi- 
dent from  1934  to  1951.  Always  active 
in  civic  affairs,  Mr.  Bedford  was  a  for- 
mer president  of  the  Trenton  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  first  campaign  chair- 
man of  the  Trenton  Community  Chest, 
and  a  former  member  of  the  Trenton 
Board  of  Education. 

A  graduate  in  1899  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, he  served  on  the  Princeton  Uni- 
versity Athletic  Committee,  and  belonged 
to  the  Ivy  and  Nassau  Clubs,  the  Prince- 
ton Club  of  New  York,  and  the  Trenton 
Club. 

Mr.  Bedford's  earlier  home  was  in 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  where  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  very  distinguished  fourth-gen- 
eration family.  Survivors  here  include 
the  widow,  Mrs.  Mathilde  H.  Bedford, 
two  sons,  Hugh  Hamill  and  Bruce,  Jr., 
a  brother,  Paul,  who  still  resides  in 
Wilkes-Barre;  five  grandchildren  and 
one  great-grandchild. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BRUCE  BEDFORD,  SR. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  Trenton 
and  the  State  of  New  Jersey  have  lost 
one  of  their  leading  and  best  beloved 
citizens  with  the  passing  recently  of  Mr. 
Bruce  Bedford,  Sr.,  who  had  resided 
since  1955  at  36  Boudinot  Street  in  the 
neighboring  tow^n  of  Princeton. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  KUCHEL 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  interesting  and 
thought-provoking  political  columnists 
discussed  the  forthcoming  elections  in 
California.  This  writer.  Thomas  O  Neill, 
has  gained  an  impressive  reputation  for 
calling  the  shots  as  he  sees  them,  and 
this  trait  has  occasionally  resulted  in 
articles  which  have  raised  the  tempera- 
tures of  politicians  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

With  these  remarks  as  background,  I 
wish  to  offer  for  inclusion  in  the  Record 
the  portion  of  Mr.  O'Neill's  August  22 
column  in  the  Sun,  of  Baltimore.  Md., 
dealing  with  my  good  friend.  Senator 
Thomas  Kuchel.  Prior  to  this  segment 
of  the  article,  Mr.  O'Neill  discussed 
whether  or  not  President  Kennedy  will 
give  active  support  to  Senator  Kuchel's 
opponent  in  the  current  campaign. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Whatever  path  President  Kennedy  picks. 
Senator  Kuchel  will  probably  be  hard  to 
unseat.  He  Is  in  the  middle  load  California 
political  tradition  of  Earl  Warren,  whose 
protege  he  was  in  much  of  a  25-year  career 
In  public  life.  Although  he  is  the  assistant 
Republican  leader  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Kuchel 
pursues  an  Independent  course,  the  inspira- 
tion of  an  attempt  by  the  ultra  right  to  side- 
track him  In  the  primary  election  last  June, 
an  assault  he  stood  off  handily. 

In  the  administration's  losing  battle  for 
the  medical  care  bill,  among  others.  Sena- 
tor Kuchel  was  on  the  side  of  the  President. 
It  was  a  stand  unlikely  to  damage  him  among 
California's  nearly  1'2  million  voters  In 
the  age  range  of  65  and  up.  He  has  pru- 
dently kept  his  candidacy  separate  from  that 
of  Mr.  Nixon  who.  In  quest  of  votes  (he 
trails  In  the  polls)  has  arrived  at  a  semi- 
accommodatlon   with   the    frantic    far   right 


wing  of  the  GOP.  Senator  Kuchel  is  an 
uncompromising  critic  of  that  element,  and 
has  repeatedly  condemned  its  asinine  clamor 
for  the  impeachment  of  Chief  Justice 
Warren.  He  entered  the  Senate  originally 
by  appointment  of  then  Governor  Warren 
to  replace  the  newly  elected  Vice  President 
Nixon  In  1952. 

As  a  political  realist  Senator  Kuchel  (the 
name  rhymes  with  "people")  accepts  that  he 
can  expect  no  direct  help  from  the  Demo- 
cratic President  in  a  partisan  campaign 
without  regard  to  their  private  relationship. 
His  attitude  remains  much  the  same  as  on 
an  earlier  occasion  when  he  declined  to 
change  his  campaign  style  under  prodding 
from  party  leaders  to  punch  harder:  "If  the 
people  want  me  they  will  vote  for  me." 
They  did. 

At  their  last  joust  Senator  Kuchel  ran  up 
a  majority  of  450,000  over  Senator  Richards 
while  General  Eisenhower  was  winning  Cali- 
fornia by  600,000,  an  indication  of  the  for- 
midable Richards  strength.  Senator  Richards 
notes  with  satisfaction  that  there  will  be  no 
equivalent  magnet  for  votes  leading  the 
GOP  this  year  and  is  campaigning  strenu- 
ously to  close  the  1956  gap. 


THE   BUILDUP   OF   ATOMIC   ARMS- 
POTENTIAL  FOR  DESTRUCTION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the 
course  of  humanity  has  taken  some 
rather  bumpy  detours  in  the  search  for 
peace  and  prosperity.  Today  we  pos- 
sess the  power  to  destroy  ourselves. 
Those  that  have  witnessed  the  use  of 
this  power  are  perhaps  in  a  unique  posi- 
tion to  counsel  mankind  on  the  dangers 
in  the  buildup  of  atomic  arms.  While 
this  action  is  at  present  an  unwelcome 
necessity  it  is  equally  necessary  that  we 
keep  in  mind  the  potential  for  destruc- 
tion that  is  at  our  fingertips. 

An  excellent  article  on  this  subject 
appeared  in  the  Casper  Tribune-Herald 
on  August  17.  It  was  written  by  the 
Reverend  Frank  Edmund  See,  pastor  of 
the  First  Christian  Church  of  Casper 
after  his  recent  visit  to  Nagasaki.  Japan. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Casper    Cleric    Finds    Memory    or    "Bomb" 

Lingers  in  Japan 

(By  Frank  Edmund   See) 

(Editor's  Note. — Now  touring  Japan,  the 
Reverend  Frank  Edmund  See,  pastor  of  the 
First  Christian  Church  in  Casper,  describes 
present  day  Nagasaki,  where  he  found  emo- 
tional scars  lingering  from  the  day  in  1945 
when  America  dropped  Its  second  atomic 
bomb  on  the  city.  His  dispatch  was  dated 
August  9.) 

"Today,  the  anniversary  of  the  fateful 
morning  in  1945  when  the  world's  second 
atomic  bomb  fell  on  this  shipbuilding  city 
of  300,000  people,  I  stood  on  the  very  spot 
where  the  bomb  fell,"  writes  the  Reverend 
Frank  Edmund  See,  pastor  of  the  First  Chris- 
tian Church,  who  is  now  concluding  a  preach- 
ing mission  in  Japan. 

"Nagasaki  Is  a  busy  city.  Here  the  capri- 
cious tides  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  rise  and  re- 
cede with  clocklike  regularity.  The  pungent 
smell  of  the  sea  Is  inescapable.  Nestled 
among  the  high  green  hills  Nagasaki  is  known 
as  the  Naples  of  the  Orient.  It  Is  the  oldest 
trade  port  in  Japan  dating  from  1570. 
Tlirough  the  Nagasaki  gateway  Christianity 
gained  a  foothold  In  these  Islands  in  1606 
when  a  Spanish  missionary,  Francis  Xavler, 
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landed   here  to  be^n  his  preaching  of   the  signs   of  radiation   which   cloaked  this  city  •'Do  you  happen  to  know  how  the  medicare 

Christian  gogpel      In    1962   It   Is  one  of  the  like   a  cloud   of  death    17   years  ago.     It  Is  plan  would  be  paid  for?                   ,      ^   ,.      , 

strongh?lds   of   the   Christian   religion   In   a  small  wonder  that  the  citizens  of  Nagasaki  The    results    indicate    that    only    half    of 

'and  that  is  dominated  by  Buddhism,  Shm-  are  so  unalterably  opposed  to  using  nuclear  thoee  who  have  heard  something  about  medi- 

toism  and  countless  postwar  sects.  energy  as  a  military  weapon.     They  believe  care    are   aware    that   It    would    be   financed 

•Today  I  saw  very  little   evidence   of   the  that  a  sword  of  Damocles  Is  poised  over  the  through  social  security: 

d.— •-u'-tive  'orce  which  tore   this  attractive  heads  of  the  world's  population.  ^qu,  medicare  paid  for? 

city  to  rhreds  and  seared  and  destroyed  the  "After    spending     several    hours    walking  Percent 

lives  of  70.000  people.    In  the  memorial  park  ^^rough  the  city  and  talking  to  its  citizen^      Through   social   security 50 

where   the  bomb   exploded,   tourists  silently  I  climbed  a  hill  to  the  home  of  Madame  But-                 S            - ^0 

^azed  at  the  tall  green  marble  marker  that  terfly,    the    lamous    character    In    Pucclnla     ^;^?[  ^^^ ^                 30 

has    been    erected   on    the   place    where    the  opera.     From  there  I  had  a  panoramic  view  Don  t   know.... 

weapon  landed  among  the  hUls.     Nearby  a  of  the  city's  scenic  harbor.    It  was  so  peace-  People    who    had    heard    about    the    plan 

h-i-e  statue  has  been  Irected  in  the  Interests  ful    there.      Yet   far   below   me   In   Nagasaki  ^gre  next  asked: 

of  world  neaco     On  a  hill  towering  over  this  many    people   anxiously   watch   the   nuclear  ..who  would  be  covered  by  the  plan:-- 

now   peacc'^ul    scene   the   International  Cul-  drama  on  the  world's  stage.     They  wait  In  Qnly   a  small   minority    volunteered    that 

tural    BuUcr-^"   houses"  ominous    exhibits   of  hope.    They  look  to  the  day  when  humanity  those  covered  would  be  persons  65  and  over 

that   d\7   whe^n     as   one   Japanese   said,    'all  will    turn    back    from    Its    tragedy -fraught  ^ho   have    social    security.      Just    over   half 

hell    broke    loose  '      On    this    memorial    dav  course    before    the    night    forever    descends,  said  they  thought  It  would  Include  all  older 

people  hu'r'ed  to' their  places  of  em.plovmei/t  Perh.ips  the  world  ought  to  pause  and  listen  persons  or  everyone  over  65  without  referring 

shoe-horned    Into    crowded    buses,    mothers  to  pe<jple  who  know  from  actual  experience  to  the  social  security  limitation: 

with    their   babies   strapped    to    their    backs  ^hat  the   ultimate   tragedy  would  mean  to  ^^^  ^^^^^  medicare  cover? 

nonchalanUy  shopped   In   the  marketplaces,  mankind."     ^^^^^^^^^^^  Percent 

the  corner  sandlots  rang  with  the  enthuslas-  -                                              Persons  over  65  on  social  security. 11 

tic   shouts   of   Little   League  baseball   games  GALLUP  POLL  ON  THE               All  older  persons 53 

and  children  ran  and  romped  and  laughed  m  ^            ATTrr^Tr- actt  "rtt  T                              Others                         - 19 

this  city's  parks  and   playgrounds.     I  found  MLDICAKb  iSlLii  ^^^   -—                                                        __    ^^ 

absolutely   no  animosity   In   Nagasaki.     The  j^jj.    j^jcgEE.      Mr.  President,  most  of                                          "" "     ^  ^ 

citizens  and  shopkeepers   were  friendly  and  Mprnhpr.,   of   this  bodv  had  the  ex-  ^^  ^^^  ^®^^  °'  ^^^  complicated  medicare 

gracUus.     The   vice   governor  of  the   Naga-  the   MemDe.s   01    mis   °°°y  "»°  Jl"^/^  controversy      is      the      fundamental      issue 

scikl    prefecture   kindly    received   me    in    his  perience  of  being  bui  led  by  a  deluge  Of  whether  such  aid  should  be  financed  through 

spacious,    well-appointed    office    and    spent  mnil    during    the    recent   debate    on    tne  public  funds  or   tlirough   private   insurance 

most  of  the  time  telling  me  of  the  problems  administration's  medicare  proposal.  such  as  Blue  Cross  or  a  plan  like  that  re- 

of  democracy  In  Japan.     He  m.ade  no  men-  This   mail   was    distressing    to   me   for  cently    proposed    In    New    York    State    by    a 

tlon  of  the  bomb.  two  reasons:  First,  a  great  deal  of  it  was  group  of  insurance  companies. 

"However,  while  the  external  evidence  re-  obviously    engendered    by    organizations  To  see  how  the  public  stands  on  this  basic 

veals  little  sign  of  the  physical  destruction  f,,,,,nvn<'   the   measure'    and    second     it  question— In    the    wake    of    medicare's   de- 

Naga^akl  experienced  or  any  deep-seated  re-  °'  E,°f '^'f^^.^.n  ^at^^^P^f  manv  neon le  f^^t-all  those  In  the  survey  were  asked: 

sertment  on  the  part  of  the  citizenry,  there  demonstrated  that  a  great  many  people  ..^^^^^  ^j   ^j^„^   ^^.^   different  proposals 

are  hints  here  that  the  emotional  scars  have  did  not  understand  how  the  plan  would  jJq  yo^  prefer  for  meeting  hospital  costa  for 

not    been    completely    wiped    out    by    the  work.    Many  people  opposed  this  bill  be-  older  persons : 

erasures  of  time.     The  citizens  of  Nagasaki  cau.se  they  believed  it  WOUld  affect  their  "One  proposal — the  medicare  plan— would 

nnprehenslvely  watch  the  big  nations  play-  choice  of  doctors  or  because  they  thought  cover  persons  on  social  security  and  would 

Ir.i?  with  thermonuclear  fireworks.    They  see  ^^   would   provide    a    direct    payment   to  be  paid  by  increasing  the  social  security  tax 

this   nuclear  buildup  as  an   ominous  threat  (doctors  or  would  limit  the  free  choice  Of  deducted  from  everyone's  paycheck. 

to  thesecurlty  of  mankind.    As  one  man  said  y.^__.,._]„      q,  rnurse    the  bill  would  dO  '"^^^  °''^"  Proposal  would  leave  It  up  to 

to  me,  'If   the   scientuts  and  militarists  in  hospitals  _^  UI   couise,  Lne  Diii  wouia  ao  ^^^^   individual   to  decide   whether  to  join 

the  Soviet  Union  and   America  really  knew  none  01  tJiese  liiings.                             ♦.  fv,    ♦  Blue  Cross  or  buy  some  other  form  of  vul- 

what  it  was  like  to  be  in  hell  when  a  nuclear  And,  Mr.  President,  it  is  apparent  that  untary  hospital  Insurance. 

weapon  explodes  over  a  city,  they  would  stop  now,  even  after  the  extensive  debate  on  -which  of  these  two  proposals  would  you 

this  folly  before  the   point   cf  no  return   Is  t-his  issue  which  culminated  in  the  vote  prefer?" 

reached."  which  ended  consideration  of  this  legis-  The  vote  today: 

•Tl^.e  recent  decision  of  the  Soviet  Union  |,^^,qj,    jqj.   ^j^jg   y^^r   at  least,   there  are  Percent 

to  resume  nuclear   testing  even  as  the   17-  ^         j^      ^      ^^^    understand     Social  security 44 

nation   disarmament  conference  reconvened  ;  ^     '         „.,,,, m   Hn                                        Private    insurance - 40 

In   Geneva,   is   being   loudly   condemmed   in  ^'}i}^  tnis  DUi  v.ouia  ao.                              ,        No    opinion 16 

Nagasaki.    The  feeling  here  Is  that  the  Soviet  The  confusion  over  this  issue  is  amply  »^                 ......        ^.„.     ^  ,     .  , 

Union  comm/tted  a  crime  against  humanity  demonstrated  in  the   recent  Gallup  poll  Before  the  administration  bills  defeat  In 

when    she    unilaterally    broke    the    nuclear  published  Wednesday  in  the  Washington  the    Senate,    when    a    similar    question   was 

moratorium.     But  the  Japanese  cannot  seem  post.     I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  tO  have  ^^ff '  ^^^'''^T'"   T'inl    Li' nf'^  1^^^^^ 

to    understand    that   the    United   States    has  ,^,,3   ^^11   printed   m   the   RECORD.  er'^annel^^'"'                         ' 

;:ns":'  merje"  T   jrpane^e^^-a^rstfaVi  Jhere  being  no  objection   the  poll  was  J\,,\,,  55  percent  of  the  public  voted 

clergyman  asked  a  colleague  of  mine  today;  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  RECORD,  as  for  social  security  financing;   34  percent  for 

•■What  will   be   the   end   to   all   this  nuclear  follows:  private  Insurance  handling. 

testing?'     And  I  overheard  him  reply  'I  am  Public  Fuvn-d  in  Confusion  on  Medicajie  On  the  eve  of  the  Senate  action,  support 

very  sure  that  America  will  never   drop  the  „        oeoree     CrVun      director      American  for  public  financing  had  dropped  to  48  per- 

flrst   H-bomb   or   trigger   the   first    Interccn-  '  ^>         i:Su--e     '  PuburoSon)  ""*  "^^^^  *^  P^"""""^  preferred  private  In- 

tinental  ballistic  missile,  but  If  Russia  ever  "'       '      _          ^  *^„,       ^_.         .  surance. 

his  voice   trailed  off  as  though    he   was  too  I'RiNcrroN,     N.J  .     August    21.--Although  ______^ 

smarts  a  nuclear  war  I'm  afraid   •    •    V  and  medicare  will   be  one  of  the  hotly  debated 

appalled  at  the  thought  of  the  prospect  to  's^ues  In  the  coming  political  campaign   the  pRi7^F.-WINNLNG     ARTICLE    BY     DR. 

fur'her  d'sc\iss   1"^  public  today  Is  confused  about  many  of  the 

^  "Since  t'hls'cltv  1.S  one  of  the  two  cirios  of  ^«^t"ils  "^  '^^^  administration's  plan  for  hoe-  ARTHUR  D.  WILLLAMS 

the  world  to  experience  a  nuclear  holocuu.st,  P'^-'l  benetlus  to  ilu-  .iged  j^^.  scOTT     Mr   President,  one  of  the 

there  la  good  rea.son  for  the  wi\y  people  In  A   great   inanv    .\!r.rr!cu:is   have  heard   or  ou»at-ndlniT   cleruvmen   In   Pennsylvania 

possible  for  me  to  describe  to  you  the  pic-  niunoer  (i  >  i..  t  k.,  a  .h  .■  a  aecMis  *m  wno  ...  ,  .  .  .»  c^  .  ^  o»-.  i->  ,.< 
tures  I  have  seen  on  the  destruction  the  wiU  be  o-vemi  by  :i  .,);d  how  the  pUn  will  t.uit  clmphun  at  the  Eastern  Sta  e  IVnl- 
A-bomb  created  I  had  a  chat  with  a  teiicher  be  nnauced  trntliiry  He  attended  KnoxvUle  Col- 
of  EnRllsh  i\t  KwiusxU  Junior  Chrlntlan  Col-  In  a  luxtionwulf*  iMill  eonduct<>d  nft.-r  Iol-o  und  won  the  hlwhe.st  lienors  in  the 
ie»,'P  for  Women,  MiM  K  Chujo  Tiwn  u' -  medicure «  deteai  in  ihr  s.mmu-  ■  >,-.,-,()': -••.  :.<;;, -p,.  mul  the  seminary  ftl  Lincoln 
tractive  Japanese  professor  was  In  a  bomb  dml  Kennedy  to  pniml.-.*'  Dmt  U«  wiii  uk«  UmveiMlv  He  rtTelved  Ills  mivster's  de- 
shelter  when  ths  bomb  exploded  jvi«t  a  few  tho  l.i.sue  tn  i\\«  pe.ijUft  m  ti.c  ftppro«ohin|  ^^^  f'om  Temple  University  attended 
iihori  blocks  sway.  She  sMd  It  was  so  bad  c,unpiu«n  tlidlup  !><  11  r.)..Tveri  first  ioufht  ,.  ,  '  .  i,ni-vnirt  nrnriimtP  Divlnitv 
th>vt  .he  does  not  wish  to  think  about  It  to  nnd  out  how  n>u,  h  ti^e  puhllo  knows  ;^'y'  TJ  .,h  ! „-  1?.  a^H^H  huVh  tV  hv 
«nvmare  An  official  of  the  Atomic  Domh  ulxmt  muup  nf  medic.ur -.  hv-i  ir-.M.i  x  noois  ana  was  ftWRiarn  nis  1 IV  u.  u.Y 
rtts\iAlty  Commission  here  told  me  that  Tic  All  of  Uu^r  who  mud  {Ux^  h:«a  hr.xru  or  'tie  AmerlCRM  Bible  School  of  CnlCRKO 
tim«  nf  the  1045  bomblnf  ore  still  beluR  read  .a>.)\it  thr  Kenn.«.ly  pl«n  (81  ptroent),  He  has  hRd  fi  loUB  wnd  dlKtlnirulshf^d 
rivrt<fuiiy  observed  and  checked  for  teiitrtio  were  ivuKrd ;  ciu'«H;r  of  trnchlnB  and  has  hrld  churchra 
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in  many  parts  of  the  country.  His  spe- 
cialty is  penology  and  is  called  upon 
often  to  lecture  on  the  subject. 

Recently  he  entered  a  hospital  for  sur- 
gerj'  and  while  recupcratir.K  he  entered 
a  writers'  contest  that  was  sponsored  by 
the  American  Legion.  Jiis  article  was 
awarded  first  piize.  It  expresses  with 
a  conviction  that  comes  only  from  first- 
liand  experience,  what  it  means  to  bring 
the  word  of  God  into  a  prison. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  Dr. 
Williams  article  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

F'IRST  Fkize 

My  6  years  as  an  Army  chaplain  seems  to 
pay  off.  This  week  I  have  met  at  least  a 
dozen  men  I  knew  during  the  "good  old  days.  " 
When  these  learned  that  I  am  serving  as 
a  "walling"  at  the  Eastern  State  Peniten- 
tiary— maybe  I  should  add  the  prefix  "an- 
cient," since  it  was  136  years  old  this  Oc- 
tober— they  Invariably  ask  "What  is  It  like 
to  be  a  chaplain  in  the  'pen'?" 

With  no  attempt  to  be  partisan,  here  Is 
my  simple  answer.  I  know  of  no  place  where 
the  moral  level  is  lower.  It  is  a  place  of 
depression.  Indeed  It  Is  depressing  to  see 
thousands  of  men  taken  out  of  life's  main- 
stream and  cloistered  in  a  house  of  madness 
and  "exaggeration."  Here  we  have  all  sorts 
of  men.  Here  we  have  men  who  have  com- 
mitted all  sorts  of  crime — murder,  forcible 
rape,  robbery,  aggravated  assault,  burglary, 
liu-ceny,  and  auto  theft. 

One  thing  Is  sure:  crime  is  a  hostile  net. 
All  crime  Is  a  selfish  act.  In  explicit  lan- 
guage sU  crime  Is  doing  to  someone  some- 
thing we  would  not  want  someone  to  do 
!  IS  a;!  crime  hurts  our  fellow  men,  our 
:  >."      ■>    unci  '  urselvee. 

^  .  :  <'  makes  the  prisoner  a  social  misHt. 
li,  '....^.  failed  to  make  an  honest  and  honor- 
able living.  He  has  also  made  a  failure  of 
his  life  In  a  dishonest  or  dishonorable  way, 
or  he  would  not  be  in  prison. 

Uccldlvlsm  is  very  high.  This  is  because 
the  man  in  prison  is  hostile.  He  has  a 
grudge  against  society.  He  knows  that  so- 
ciety creates  the  crime  and  that  he  com- 
mits the  crime.  He  sees  others  making  the 
quick  buck.  He  makes  crime  a  challenge. 
Why  work  for  $30  a  week,  when  he  can  steal 
»300  or  »3.000  In  3  minutes''  What  Is  the 
need  to  marry  and  have  children,  when  he 
can  live  out  of  legal  wedlock  and  let  society 
provide  for  his  siblings?  The  odds  oi-e  heavy 
in  favor  of  his  being  a  "repeater,"  if  he  leaves 
the  prison,  for  breaking  the  laws  of  the 
State  or  county.  He  Is  there  for  breaking 
laws  which  were  written  long  before  the 
State  was  ever  named.  He  Is  not  In  prison 
because  he  Is  poor,  unemployed,  or  lacked 
education.  Every  prison  has  In  Its  jxjpula- 
tlon  many  men  who  were  materially  "well 
off,"  many  men  who  held  good  Job.',  as 
Judges,  policemen,  bankers,  ministers,  law- 
yers, engineers,  and  there  are  many  men 
ndvanced  In  the  arts  and  sciences.  Some  nre 
physicians,  professors,  philosophers,  soldiers, 
nnd  sailors. 

Men  are  In  prison  for  lack  nf  mrir-.^s  rot 
nnnners.  money  or  n^ind.i.  (rone  s  .• ;  tlir 
prisoner  separation  fr>>m  family,  rrlcnus,  und 
locipty.  He  fives  up  his  liberty.  His  free- 
dom is  that  of  a  (i  .sor  id  Me  loses  time, 
wastes  life,  is  bnvdenrd  w."!.  nullt.  is  home- 
sick. Rivea  up  tiMJne  fir  n  r.uinlxT  \vrso- 
clothes  of  shame   l-  ftmcd  to  .,•  xHM.ttr  wnii 

men  of  crime  7  li  ■  ■  »  wrrk  nml  m  tixun 
each  di\v  ICaeh  n>«u  iivou  'Tmo  l-,  iir»  r..!  : 
lUiMiil'.,   M 'Ttio  iviuri*  j'iuh   yrnr   wiih   mri,   ni 

crUne,    'ri.;.'<  i»  luiiir  i.om  uuu,  »  nw,!   fpiiuu 

WUh    hll»    Ulfr    ^i|     ;\    »..i!   ',     «!!(!    !!,■     lli«   '.  !.i| 

Many  i-i-h*  Mt-rn  !.(i.-pt  ,,■'<.,•'  o  tn  iif.r  imi 
tlMlr  lni\Ucqv..iCU'«,     Wi.cu  UIc   ovunee  t\puil 


at  the  seams  men  resort  to  a  shallow  brand 
of  "religion."  It  is  true  that  if  men  had  a 
God  they  would  avoid  the  prison.  The  great 
religions  of  Buddha,  Confucius,  Zoroaster, 
Brahma,  Shinto,  Mohammed,  Jewish,  Catho- 
lic, and  Protestants,  all  teach  not  to  steal, 
lie,  murder,  rape,  or  do  anything  to  anyone 
that  you  would  not  want  them  to  do  to  you. 
We  gambled  with  the  Devil  and  caught  hell. 
It  is  now  time  to  gamble  with  God. 

I  know  of  no  prisoner,  Gandhi,  John  the 
Baptist,  Socrates,  George  Fox.  John  Bunyan, 
Roger  Williams,  St.  Paul,  Martin  Luther 
King,  Joseph,  or  Jesus,  who  ever  regretted 
taking  God.  Many  prisoners  do  accept  God 
and  their  record  for  stability  is  above  the 
average.  Finally,  according  to  St.  Paul  (He- 
brews 13:  3)  we  all  are  prisoners.  We  have 
all  broken  God's  law,  hence  prisoners  of  sin. 
We  must  take  Interest  In  prisoners.  Jesus 
said  that  He  was  In  prison  and  we  visited 
Him. 

This  means  that  any  man  who  feels  that 
he  is  serving  the  prisoner  is  moved  by  a  low 
motive,  but  when  we  serve  the  men  in 
prison  as  though  we  were  serving  Jesus,  then 
our  motivation  is  high  and  the  quality  of 
service  Is  lofty  and  rewarding.  This  makes 
each  prisoner  my  brother  and  sister.  I  am 
not  only  a  chaplain  of  a  prison,  but  also  a 
chaplain  In  a  prison.  Prisoners  are  human 
and  can  only  be  helped  by  love  of  their  fel- 
low men. 


LEE  DOCK  ON 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
asls.  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  considv ration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  1410. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  si&UHi  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate, 

The  LiGisLATiVE  Ci.rKK  A  bill  fH  R. 
1458)  for  the  relief  of  Lrr  Dock  On. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  (f  ttio  Senator 
from  Montana'' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  'HR. 
1458  >  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Dock  On 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amend- 
ment on  page  2.  after  line  2,  to  insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  3  For  the  purposes  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  Mrs.  Chow  Chul 
Ha  shall  be  considered  to  bo  within  the  pur- 
view of  section  4  of  the  Act  of  September 
22,  1959,  and  the  provisions  of  section  24(a) 
(7j  of  the  Act  of  .September  2tj,  1961  (75 
Stat.  657),  shall  be  inapjilicable  in  this  case. 

Mr.  MAN.SFFFLD  Mr  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  ask  that  the  committee  amend- 
ment b'  refuted  The  matter  has  been 
handled   in  another  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  i.s  ot;  H!':i'inK  to  the  Cfmmil- 
tcc  r.ni!  :.  I::'.'  ;.! 

T!.'  ( .^iinutlei  ainenciniciu  w  u.s  re- 
.it  cuhI 

Tie  EHESiDlNO  OFFICER  TMe 
bill  i,s  ojicn  (o  amendment.  U  tlietr  be 
tu>  anicndnii'iit  to  be  propo.sed  the  q'us- 
1.   '     ;■   oil  the  tli.rd  rt^adlnr  of  th.e  bill 

The   liiU    (HK     1468>    was  (Mdeitnl   ;  > 
t\  third  temiiiH-    Wl\.^  rend  tlir  ihlril  tinir 
Ktul  inssrd 

The  I'Ul  HlDlNtl  OFKU'IH  With- 
out obMHiion  tin  Mineiulmrtil  to  tin 
ink  it  iv'tclcd. 


EXECUTIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  execu- 
tive session  for  the  pui-pose  of  consid- 
ering nominations  placed  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk. 

The  motion  was  apreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting several  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Pubhc  Welfare. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy : 

James  T.  Ramcy,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission;   and 

John  Gorham  Palfrey,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  CI    COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Pi*esl- 
dent,  from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  I  report  favorably  the  nomi- 
nations of  eight  oflBcers  for  temporary 
promotion  to  grade  of  rear  admiral  in 
the  Navy  and  the  nominations  of  two 
generals  and  one  lieutenant  general, 
four  major  generals  and  two  brigadier 
generals  in  the  Air  Force.  I  ask  that 
these  nominations  be  placed  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  will  be  placed  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

Martin  T.  Macklln.  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers of  the  Navy,  for  temporary  promotion 
to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral; 

Gen.  Laurls  Norstad  (major  general.  Reg- 
ular Air  Forced  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of  general; 

Lt.  Gen.  John  J".  McConnell  (major  gen- 
eral, Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force,  to 
be  assigned  to  positions  of  Importance  and 
responsibility  designated  by  the  President, 
In  the  rank  of  genernl; 

MaJ.  Oen.  Joseph  J.  S:^r?  .'■■^  (msjor  gen- 
eral He.  v.lar  Air  Force  f  .'^  Air  Force,  to 
bf  uj:  nocu  lo  positluns  n!  Import ixno*  »Bd 
rus^usibUiiy  dttslgitateo  in  lic  I'.'-t-.M"- -  t. 
In   the  rank  of  llcutenu;.!   ^1.1:,,      ,j  j 

Drlg,  Oen,  Jm  i.   N    I>  ;    ■).<•'■'■     U^.- r  Air 

Force,  nnd  sundry  ctoer  iimn,rv  •  .  vem- 
porary  Appointment  w:  \i>v  i  t-    An  1  urce. 

N!:.s  SMI  I  n  uf  Miuiie  Mi  \'i<  Mdfnt. 
.;i  athi.llwli  \r.  thr  abt.>\f  1  npuil  IiiVOr- 
..l-iij  [l.v  nuUi.;;..!  lon.s  (.1  1,61)4  ulTlcei'.s  In 
Hit-  .'Niuu  Mai.ne  Cuip.s  und  All  l^'ulfe, 
I::    11,1      i.uii    oi   i-oUiiitl   und   belou       All 
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the  Executive  Calendar.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  Secretary's  desk,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

Howard  P.  Stevenson,  and  sundry  other 
officers  of  the  Marine  Corps,  for  temporiiry 
appointment  to  the  grade   of  colonel; 

WUlard  P.  Aiigen.  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  promotion  In  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States; 

Jacquard  H  Rothschild,  for  re.'.ppomtment 
as  a  temporary  brigadier  general  m  the  Army 
of  the  United  States  and  for  reappolr.tment 
as  colonel  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  Ur.ited 
States; 

Edward  J  Osborne,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army: 

Franklin  H.  Andrew.  Jr.,  and  sundry  other 
distinguished  military  students,  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Reguiar  Army  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Liiwrence  A  Adams.  Jr  ,  and  sundry  other 
officers  for  promotion  \n  the  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 

clerk  will  state  the  nomiiiauons  placed 
on  the  Secretary's  desk. 


COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  m  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nommation.s  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  ob,:ectioii, 
they  are  confirined  en  bloc. 


US    COAST  GUARD 

The  Chief  Clei'k  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nomination.s  in  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc:  and.  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Without  objection,  the  President  will 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  all  nomination.-^  confirmed  todav. 


Mr 
move 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President. 


that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  business  in  the  morning  hour? 
If  there  is  no  further  business,  morning 
business  is  concluded. 


DRUG  INDUSTRY  ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  'S.  1552  >  to 
amend    and   supplement    the   antitrust 


laws  with  respect  to  the  manufacture 
and  distribution  of  drugs,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

PRIVILEGE    OF    THE    FLOOR 

Mr  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  drug  bill,  Mr.  Jerome 
N.  Sonosky.  special  assistant  to  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Legislation  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  the 
Senate  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obi'^ction.  It  is  .'-o  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Clar- 
ence M.  D;nkins.  chief  counsel  of  the 
Patents  Subcommittee,  be  authorized  to 
be  present  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  dur- 
ing the  discussion  of  the  bill  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
su::igest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  m  the  chair  .  Without  objection, 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
used  fo)-  the  call  of  the  roll  not  be  charged 
to  the  time  on  either  side  under  the  unan- 
imous-consent asrreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EASTL-^ND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  with- 
diaw  the  substitute  amendment  con- 
tained in  the  bill  as  reported  to  the 
Senate  on  July  19  last,  and  that  the  addi- 
tional substitute  amendment  reported 
on  the  21st  of  August  be  considered  in 
lieu  thereof.  Under  the  Senate  prece- 
dents, this  latter  substitute  amendment 
would  be  deemed  to  be  the  original  text 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  i5  so  ordered, 

Mr.  M.ANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  EASTLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
under  the  control  of  the  majority  leader 
be  allotted  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee which  reported  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana :>  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  i.i  so  ordered, 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President, 
S.  1552  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  to  the  Senate  on  July  19. 


1962,  together  with  the  additional 
amendments  voted  by  the  committee  on 
August  20,  1962,  is  the  result  of  long  and 
intensive  study.  Under  the  chanman- 
ship  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee I  Mr,  KefauvkrI.  bemnning  in 
1959.  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
conrmiittee  studied  the  drug  industry  for 
many  months,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  prices,  profits,  and  patent  matters. 
The  Senator  from  Tennessee  1  Mr  Ke- 
fauver]  then  introduced  S.  1552.  in  April 
1961,  and  the  subcommittee  held  addi- 
tional hearings  from  July  1961  to  Febru- 
ary 1962  on  this  bill.  On  March  8.  1962. 
the  subcommittee  reported  out  a  revised 
bill.  The  full  committee  then  referred 
the  bill  to  the  Patent  Subcommittee  for 
study  of  the  patent  provisions.  In  re- 
porting the  bill  back  to  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  Patent  Subcommittee  with- 
held for  further  consideration  two  of 
the  patent  provisions  and  suggested 
amendments  of  the  third  provision. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  then  spent 
many  weeks  in  executive  sessions  going 
over  the  bill  line  by  line,  sentence  by 
sentence,  and  section  by  section.  In 
addition  to  the  suggestions  from  the  two 
subcommittees,  the  committee  was 
guided  by  the  recommendations  of  the 
President  in  his  consumer  message  of 
March  14,  1962,  and  in  his  letter  dated 
April  10.  1962.  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

After  this  intensive  study,  the  com- 
mittee approved  a  bill  which  in  its  opin- 
ion struck  a  reasonable  and  workable 
balance  among  the  conflicting  views  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  majority  and  minority 
of  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee,  the 
pharmaceutical  industry,  and  the  medi- 
cal profession.  The  committee  felt  that 
it  covered  the  recommendations  of  the 
President  in  his  letter  of  April  10  in  every 
respect  except  one,  the  recommendation 
for  legislation  to  establish  special  con- 
trols for  habit-forming  barbiturates  and 
amphetamines,  a  matter  on  which  the 
committee  took  no  action  because  a  bill 
on  this  subject  Ls  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  bill  was  reported  io  the  Senate  on 
July  19,  1962.  Thereafter,  as  a  result  of 
the  tragic  thalidomide  episode,  the  com- 
mittee undertook  a  further  review  of 
the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  the 
text  of  the  pending  bill  on  the  calendar 
to  determine  whether  additional  amend- 
ments were  necessary  and  appropriate. 
On  August  4  the  President  submitted 
seven  amendments  to  the  bill  Beginning 
on  August  6  the  committee  held  a  num- 
ber of  meetings  at  which  these  amend- 
ments were  carefully  reviewed.  As  a 
result  the  committee  voted  unanimously. 
on  August  20,  to  recommend  a  number 
of  amendments  to  the  bill  previously 
reported. 

In  general,  the  principal  features  of 
the  bill  as  it  would  be  amended  by  the 
committee  amendments  would  accom- 
plish the  following : 

First.  Provide  for  cooperation  between 
the  Patent  Office  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on  ques- 
tions relating  to  drug  patents. 

Second.  Insure  greater  Government 
supervision   of    drug   manufacturers    by 
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(a''  requirnig  every  plant  to  be  ret;  is - 
tercd;  (b)  strengthening  the  inspect loii 
authority  anc  requiring  inspection  of 
each  plant  at  least  once  m  every  2  years, 
and  (c)  autho:izing  the  seizure  of  a  drug 
if,  regardless  of  its  quality,  it  i.';  made 
under  inadequate  methods,  facilities  or 
controls. 

Third.  Require  that  a  new  drug  be 
shown  to  be  elfective,  as  well  as  safe,  be- 
fore it  is  cletired  for  the  market,  and 
authorize  witndrawal  of  such  a  drug 
from  the  marset  if  new  evidence  shows 
it  to  be  ineffective. 

Fourth.  Strenghen  the  authority  to 
withdraw  a  new  drug  from  the  market 
on  saiety  grounds,  and  include  a  pro- 
vision, in  the  event  of  an  imminent  haz- 
ard to  the  public  health,  for  immediate 
suspension  frcm  the  market  pending  a 
hearing. 

P'ifLh.  Add  to  the  Sccretai-y's  existing 
authority  to  issue  regulations  to  control 
the  testing  of  new  drugs  before  they  are 
placed  on  the  general  market,  by  giving 
him  specific  authority  to  require  records 
and  reports  as  to  data  obtained  as  the 
result  of  inv(;stigational  use  of,  and 
clinical  experience  with,  both  new  drugs 
and  antibiotic;.. 

The  committee  drafted  a  drug  bill  re- 
sponsive to  the  recommendations  of  the 
administration  and  to  the  needs  of  the 
American  people.  It  will  provide  a 
framework  under  which  industry  and 
Government,  working  together,  can  con- 
tinue to  make  available  improved  medi- 
cines and  new  medicines  that  are  safe 
and  useful.  It  will  preserve  the  system 
of  incentives  vhich  has  made  U.S.  in- 
dustry the  most  inventive  and  the  most 
productive  and  will  guarantee  continued 
American  prominence  in  this  field. 

EUMM.i^RT  or  TH  C  PROVISIONS  OF  S.  1552  AS 
AMENDED  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  AMENDMENTS 
OF   AUGUST    20,    1962 

On  the  desk  of  each  Senator  appears 
Senate  Report  No.  1744  of  July  19,  the 
further  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  on  August  20,  and 
a  supplementa:-y  report  explaining  the 
committee  amendments  of  August  20.  I 
believe  it  wou  d  be  helpful  if  I  sum- 
marized the  piovisions  of  the  bill,  to- 
gether with  the  committee  amendments 
of  August  20,   1962. 

INFOEMATIOIW  OF  PATENTS  FOR  DRUGS 

Section  2,  which  is  not  affected  by  the 
August  20  amendments,  would  amend 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  to  establish  the  basis  for  assistance 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  the  Patent  Office  on 
questions  relating  to  drug  patents  sub- 
mitted by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 
It  is  designed  to  achieve  the  kind  of 
collaboration  that  is  in  effect  between 
the  Patent  Office  and  the  Agriculture 
Deijartment  in  connection  with  patents 
on  plants.  Any  information  on  drugs 
furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  would  be  advis- 
ory. The  final  decision  as  to  patent- 
abihty  would  bv  left  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents,  as  has  been  the  practice  in 
the  past.  With  such  help  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Comir.issioner  of  Patents  will  be 
better  equipped  to  make  the  decision  as 


to  whether  a  new  drup  represents  the 
kind  of  genuine  technical  advance  and 
new-pioduct  competition  that  should 
continue  to  be  stimulated  by  patent 
rights. 

This  section  of  the  bill  is  m  lieu  of 
three  proposals  in  tlie  bill  as  reported 
by  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  to  the 
full  committee.  One  of  such  provisions 
would  have  imposed  compulsory  licensing 
on  every  drug  patent;  the  committee  did 
not  feel  that  this  proposal,  which  would 
drastically  affect  patent  rights,  should 
be  included  in  legislation  at  this  time, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  testimony 
that  it  would  seriously  reduce  the  in- 
centives to  incur  the  risks  of  conducting 
research  and  developing  new  products 
for  the  market.  Another  would  have 
created  a  new  test  of  patentability  for 
certain  drug  products;  the  committee 
felt  that  this  provision  raised  so  many 
technical  questions  that  it  should  not  be 
included  in  the  bill  as  reported  out. 
The  third  patent  provision  would  have 
required  all  agreements  relating  to  drug 
patents  to  be  filed" in  the  Patent  Office; 
the  committee  felt  that  such  proposals 
should  be  considered  in  the  light  of  pro- 
posals with  respect  to  patent  agreements 
m  general,  not  limited  to  drugs,  and 
should  therefore  not  be  a  part  of  S.  1552. 
Indeed,  a  bill  on  the  subject  of  filing 
patent  settlement  agreements  has  been 
passed  by  the  House  and  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. 

REGISTRATION    OF    PRODUCERS    OF    DRUGS 

Section  3.  which  was  affected  in  only 
minor  and  technical  respects  by  the 
August  20  amendments,  calls  upon  every 
person  who  owns  or  operates  any  estab- 
lishment for  the  manufacture,  prepara- 
tion, propagation,  compounding,  or  proc- 
essing of  a  drug  or  drugs  to  register 
each  year  with  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  The  Secretary 
is  directed  to  inspect  each  such  estab- 
lishment at  least  once  every  2  years.  The 
purpose  of  this  section  is  to  enable  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  be  able  to  identify  every 
manufacturer  of  prescription  and  non- 
prescription drugs  and  facilitate  the 
inspection  of  each  establishment. 
It  is  not  a  licensing  system.  The 
committee  decided  that  it  was  not 
necessary,  and  would  be  inadvisable,  to 
establish  a  system  of  licensing  drug 
plants  and  operators.  The  committee 
felt  that  this  registration  provision, 
coupled  with  the  added  inspection  au- 
thority in  section  4  of  the  bill  and  the 
quality  manufacturing  controls  in  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  bill,  were  preferable  to 
the  provisions  recommended  by  the  sub- 
committee which  would  have  set  up 
a  complete  per-drug-per-plant  licensing 
system. 

FACTORY     INSPECTION 

Section  4.  as  it  w^ould  read  under  the 
August  20  amendments,  broadens  the 
authority  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration to  inspect  establishments  in 
which  prescription  drugs  are  made  or 
held.  The  basic  new  authority  is  stated 
in  such  sweeping  terms  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  set  forth  certain  limitations 
necessary  to  exclude  access  to  data  that 


should  be  allowed  to  be  held  in  confi- 
dence. Thus,  it  is  provided  Uiat  financial 
data,  sales  data  other  than  slupment 
records,  and  pricing  data  shall  be  pro- 
tected from  mspoction.  Tliere  would 
also  be  a  protection  for  personnel  data 
other  than  data  as  to  qualifications  of 
technical  and  professional  personnel  per- 
forming functions  subject  to  the  act. 
Also  protected  from  inspection  would  be 
a  company's  research  data.  oUier  than 
records  and  repoi-ts  of  the  t>T3e  required 
by  the  regulations  issued  under  tlie  new 
drug  and  antibiotic  sections  of  the  act. 
The  object  of  these  limitations  is  to  give 
the  Government  adequate  power  to  in- 
sure high  standards  of  manufacture  and 
distribution  without  delving  into  the 
imrelated  private  affairs  of  a  company, 
or  exposmg  matters  at  the  heart  of  its 
capacity  to  survive  and  grow  in  a  highly 
competitive  industry.  In  addition,  it 
would  be  specified  that  this  additional 
inspection  authority  does  not  extend  to 
pharmacies,  medical  practitioners,  and 
persons  engaged  in  research,  teaching,  or 
chemical  analysis. 

A  further  amendment  would  permit 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  to 
obtain  injunctions  against  refusals  to 
permit  inspection. 

QUALITT    MANUFACTURING   CONTROLS 

Section  5,  as  it  would  read  under  the 
August  20  amendments,  is  designed  to 
assure  that  drugs  are  manufactured  ac- 
cording to  good  manufacturing  practice. 
It  would  deem  a  drug  to  be  adulterated 
and  thus  subject  to  seiziu'e  if  made  under 
facilities,  methods,  or  controls  that  are 
Inadequate  to  assure  that  the  drug  meets 
the  specifications  of  a  quality  product. 
Adulteration  could  also  be  found  if  such 
facilities,  methods,  or  controls  were  not 
operated  or  pdministered  in  conformity 
with  good  manufacturing  practice. 

Since  the  competitive  position  of  re- 
sponsible manufacturers  depends  in 
large  part  on  the  confidence  of  the  medi- 
cal profe.$sion  and  the  public,  it  will  be 
in  their  own  interest  to  maintain  high 
standards;  of  current  good  manufactur- 
ing practice  which  will  provide  a  readily 
determinable  basis  for  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings against  any  substandard  op- 
erator. The  Secretary  could  use  his  gen- 
eral rulemaking  authority  under  section 
701(a)  of  the  act  to  announce  what  he, 
in  the  administration  of  the  act,  consid- 
ers to  be  good  manufacturing  practice 
insofar  as  methods,  facilities,  controls, 
and  their  operation  and  administration 
are  concerned.  As  in  the  case  of  other 
regulations,  the  courts  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis will  pass  upon  the  scope  and  effect 
of  such  regulations. 

NEW   DRUG   CLEARANCE  PROCEOURJES 

Section  6.  in  the  context  of  the  Aagust 
20  amendments,  changes  the  procedure 
on  original  clearance  of  new  drug  ap- 
plications. Under  the  present  law.  such 
applications  become  effective,  and  the 
drug  thus  cleared  for  the  market,  unless 
the  Food  and  Dioig  Administration  acts 
to  block  the  drug  within  a  period  of  60 
days — extendable  to  180  days — after  the 
filing  of  the  application.  The  bill  would 
change  this  procedure  so  that  no  new 
drug  application  would  be  cleared  until 
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the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  had 
issued  an  a£5rmative  approval.  Within 
the  180-day  period  after  the  flling  of  an 
application,  it  would  ha\e  to  be  either 
approved  or  notice  given  for  opportunity 
for  a  hearing.  If  the  applicant  within 
30  days  after  such  notice  requests  a 
hearing,  the  hearing  must  be  commenced 
withm  120  days  after  the  notice  and  be 
conducted  on  an  expedited  basis. 

These  provisions  give  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  greater  flexibility 
in  the  light  of  the  volume  of  new  drug 
applications,  the  more  complex  nature 
of  new  drug:,,  and  the  shortage  of  per- 
sonnel for  study  and  investigation.  The 
180-day  maximum  and  the  provision  for 
expedited  hearings  will  help  to  assure 
that  no  useful  drug  will  be  held  off  the 
market  for  an  inordinate  period  because 
of  bureaucratic  inertia  or  inability  to 
act.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  will,  as  it  now  does,  ad- 
vi.se  the  apphcant  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  fihng,  of  any  deficiencies  it  ob- 
serves in  the  completeness  of  the  mate- 
rial presented.  It  is  also  hoped  that  m 
the  administration  of  this  new  proviMon, 
there  will  continue  to  be  close  coopera- 
tion and  liaison  between  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  and  the  new  drug 
applicants  so  that  the  flow  to  the  market 
of  safe  and  effective  new  drugs  v. ill  not 
be  excessively  retarded. 

Section  6  would  bX^o  designate  the 
U.S.  court  of  appeals,  instead  of  the 
district  courts,  as  the  forum  for  appeal 
from  the  Secretary's  orders  under  the 
new  drug  procedures. 

RECORDS  AND  REPORTS  AS  TO  EXPERIENCE  ON   NEW 
DRUGS  AND  ANTIBIOTICS 

Section  7,  \\hich  was  not  affected  by 
the  August  20  amendments,  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  issue  regulations  requir- 
ing manufacturers  to  maintain  records 
and  to  make  reports  as  to  investigational 
and  clinical  experience  with  new  drugs 
and  antibMtic.-.  as  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration. It  should  be  pointed  out 
in  this  connection  that,  under  the  act  as 
it  now  reads,  new  dru^s  and  antibiotics 
cannot  be  marketed  or  moved  in  inter- 
state commerce  unless  they  have  passed 
the  applicable  tests  and  been  cleared. 
The  statute  directs  the  Secretary  to  es- 
tablish regulations  exempting  such  prod- 
ucts from  these  prohibitions  to  the  extent 
necessary  for  investigational  use.  In 
Issuing  such  regulations,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  could,  under  exist- 
ing law.  impose  conditions  relating  to 
records  and  reports.  In  fact,  the  Food 
and  Drus  Administration  has  recently 
i.ssued  new  regulations  bearing  on  this 
subject.  However,  in  view  of  the  Pres- 
ident's recommendations  of  April  10,  the 
committee  felt  it  desirable  to  add  lan- 
guage specifically  referring  to  records 
and  reports. 

FFTECTIVENESS    ^ND    SAFFTT    OF    NEW    DRUGS 

Section  8  of  the  bill,  as  it  would  read 
under  the  August  20  amendment,  makes 
major  changes — m  addition  to  the  pro- 
cedural changes  m  section  6 — in  the  new 
drug  provisions  of  the  act. 

DEFINITION'    OT    "NEW    DRfC" 

The  term  'new  drug"  is  presently 
defined  as  one  not  generally  recognized 


to  be  safe  for  the  claimed  uses  or  one, 
winch  while  so  recognized,  has  not  been 
used  for  a  material  time  or  to  a  material 
extent  for  such  uses.  The  bill  would  ex- 
pand this  definition  so  that  the  term 
"new  drut;"  would  also  include  not  gener- 
ally recognized  to  be  effective  for  the 
claimed  uses  or  one,  which  while  so  rec- 
cin-zed,  has  not  been  used  for  a  material 
time  or  to  a  material  extent  for  such 
uses.  Thus,  every  brandnew  product, 
and  evei-y  new  claim  for  an  existing 
product,  would  be  subject  to  the  tests 
and  procedures  established  in  section  505 
of  the  act. 

NEW     GROT.NDS     FOR     REJECTION     OF     NEW     DRUG 
APPLICATION 

Section  505' d>  of  the  act  sets  forth 
certain  grounds  for  refusing  to  approve 
new  drui;  applications.  Since  1938  the 
grounds  have  been  expressed  in  terms 
of  failure  to  pass  safety  tests,  without 
reference  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  drug 
for  the  uses  claimed.  Under  the  bill, 
there  would  be  addrd  the  test  of  effec- 
tiveness. The  committee  recognized 
that  legitimate  differences  of  opinion 
may  exi.st  among  responsible  clinicians 
with  respect  to  the  effectiveness  of  a  par- 
ticular new  drug.  Experience  has  shown 
that  a  majority  of  so-called  experts  has 
often  been  wrong  in  initially  condemn- 
ing a  new  drug,  just  as  new  inventions 
in  other  fields  are  usually  regarded  with 
skepticism  and  often  with  hostility.  The 
new  ground  for  rejection  of  a  new  drug 
application  is  therefore  expressed  in 
terms  of  "a  lack  of  substantial  evidence," 
evaluated  on  the  basis  of  all  the  infor- 
mation lx;fore  lum,  that  the  drug  will 
have  the  effect  claimed  for  it.  The  term 
"substantial  evidence"  is  defined  in 
terms  of  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  in- 
vestigations that  must  support  the 
claims. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  for  rejec- 
tion of  a  new  drug  application  upon  a 
finding  that  the  proposed  labeling  is 
false  or  misleading. 

NEW     GROUNDS     FOR     WITHDRAWAL     OF     APPROVAL 

Section  505' e)  of  the  act  sets  forth 
the  grounds  for  withdrawal  of  approval 
of  a  new  drug  application.  Since  1938 
the  grounds  have  been  expressed  in 
terms  of  lack  of  safety  of  the  drug,  with- 
out reference  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
drug  for  the  uses  claimed.  The  bill 
would  accomplish  the  following: 

First  Clarify  and  expand  the  author- 
ity to  withdraw  approval  on  safety 
grounds  so  that  the  manufacturer 
would  continue  to  have  the  burden  of 
showing  that  the  drug  is  safe,  as  he  has 
on  the  orig-nal  submission. 

Second.  Provide  for  withdrawal  of  ap- 
proval if  on  the  basis  of  new  evidence, 
evaluated  with  the  evidence  at  the  time 
of  approval,  the  Secretary  finds  that 
there  is  a  lack  of  substantial  evidence 
that  the  drug  will  have  the  effects 
claimed.  This  is  a  corollary  of.  and  sub- 
ject to  the  definition  of  "substantial  evi- 
dence" in,  the  provisions  for  rejection  of 
a  new  drug  application  on  the  original 
submission. 

Third.  Permit  withdrawal  of  approval 
upon  a  finding  that  the  manufacturer 
has  failed  to  establish  a  system  for  main- 


taining required  records,  or  repeatedly 
or  deliberately  failed  to  maintain  sucii 
records  or  make  required  reports,  or  re- 
fused access  to  such  records. 

Fourth.  Permit  withdrawal  of  approval 
UE>on  a  finding  that  tlie  methods,  facili- 
ties, and  controls  are  not  adequate  and 
were  not  made  adequate  v.ithin  a  rea- 
sonable time  after  notice  of  inadequacy. 

Fifth.  Permit  withdrawal  of  approval 
upon  a  finding  that  the  labehng  is  false 
or  misleading  and  was  not  corrected 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  notice. 

Withdrawal  of  approval  of  any  new 
drug  application  on  the  basis  of  the  fore- 
going grounds  would  be  preceded  by  a 
hearing  and  an  order  with  findings  on 
the  basis  of  the  record.  In  addition, 
however,  the  bill  includes  a  provision  for 
immediate  suspension  of  approval  upon 
a  finding  of  an  imminent  hazard  to  the 
public  health:  in  this  ca.se,  the  applicant 
would  have  to  be  given  prompt  notice 
and  an  opportunity  for  an  expedited 
hearing.  The  committee  believes  that 
this  authority,  which  could  have  grave 
effects  upon  a  manufacturer  and  upon 
the  confidence  of  the  public  in  a  drug 
which  might  later  be  found  appropriate 
for  continued  availability  Xjo  physicians, 
should  only  be  exercised  under  the  most 
extreme  conditions  and  with  the  utmost 
care.  For  that  reason,  it  is  provided 
that  it  may  be  exercised  only  by  the 
Secretary  or  the  Acting  Secretary  I 
feel  that  it  would  be  desirable,  wherever 
possible,  for  the  Secretary,  before  taking 
action,  not  only  to  confer  with  the  man- 
ufacturer, but  also  to  consult  a  commit- 
tee of  experts  appointed  by  the  National 
Research  Council.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten also  that  there  may  be  other  rem- 
edies available  to  the  Secretary  to  cope 
with  the  situation  instead  of  using  the 
potentially  lethal  weapon  of  immediate 
suspension. 

TRANSITIONAL    PROVISIONS 

As  a  result  of  the  change  in  the  defini- 
tion of  "new  drug"  and  the  addition  of 
the  new  effectiveness  test,  it  is  nece.ssary 
to  include  transitional  provisions  Under 
these  provisions,  the  new  effectiveness 
test,  in  the  ca.se  of  drugs  previously 
cleared  under  a  new  drug  application. 
will  apply  only  to  new  or  amended  claims 
unless  the  application  is  withdrawn  or 
suspended.  'Withdrawal  on  the  ground 
of  a  lack  of  substantial  evidence  of  ef- 
fectiveness will  not  apply,  for  a  period 
of  2  years,  to  existing  claims,  unless  the 
approval  of  any  of  the  claims  is  with- 
drawn on  other  grounds.  E.stablished 
drugs  which  have  never  been  required 
to  go  through  new  drug  procedures  will 
not  be  affected  by  the  new  effectiveness 
test  insofar  as  their  existing  claims  are 
concerned. 

NAMES    ON     LABELS    AND    LABELING 

Section  9  of  the  bill,  as  it  would  read 
under  the  August  20  amendment,  would 
require  the  label  of  a  drug  to  bear  the 
established  name  of  the  drug,  the  es- 
tablished name  of  each  active  ingredient, 
and,  in  the  case  of  prescription  drugs, 
the  quantity  of  each  active  ingredient. 
On  the  label,  and  on  any  labeling  on 
which  the  drug  or  any  ingredient  thereof 
is  named,  if  a  trade  name  is  used  for  the 
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drug  or  the  ingredient,  the  established 
name  of  the  drug  or  the  ingredient,  as 
the  case  may  be  must  be  shown  in  type 
at  least  half  the  size  of  the  type  used 
for  the  trade  name.  The  term  "estab- 
lished name"  is  defined  as  the  name  des- 
ignated by  the  St^cretary — under  the  au- 
thority granted  in  section  10  of  the  bill — 
or  if  there  is  none  so  designated,  the 
name  recognized  in  an  official  compen- 
dium, or  if  there  is  no  such  official  name, 
the  common  or  usual  name. 

These  provisions  preserve  trademark 
rights,  which  give  incentives  to  strive 
for  excellence  surpassing  minimum 
standards.  At  the  same  time,  they  will 
make  sure  that  established  names  are 
used  so  that  physicians  and  pharmacists 
can  more  readily  identify  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  product  and  more  readily 
consider  the  use  of  competitive  products 
where  appropriate.  The  committee  re- 
jected proposals  that  would  have  re- 
quired such  subordination  of  trade  names 
that  the  important  functions  of  trade- 
marks would  have  been  weakened.  There 
must  be  no  loss  of  incentive  for  the 
manufacturer  to  build  a  reputation  based 
on  integrity  and  quality  of  product.  In 
the  pharmaceutical  industry,  above  all, 
the  individual  manufacturer's  pursuit  of 
excellence  is  to  be  encouraged,  not  dis- 
couraged. Trade  marks  and  trade  names 
represent  an  important  factor  in  as- 
suring that  this  pursuit  never  flags. 

DESIGNATION    OF    NAMES    OF   DRUGS 

Section  10,  which  was  not  affected  by 
the  August  20  iimendments,  has  to  do 
with  the  designation  of  names  of  drugs. 
The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  auth'jrized  to  designate  the 
name  for  any  drug  if  he  determines  that 
such  action  is  necessary  or  desirable  in 
the  interest  of  usefulness  and  simplicity. 
He  is  also  directed  to  review  existing 
names  recognized  in  the  official  com- 
pendia to  deteiTnine  whether  any  revi- 
sion is  necessai-y  or  desirable  in  the  in- 
terest of  usefuln(?ss  and  simplicity.  This 
provision  is  substantially  as  reported  by 
the  Antitrust  Suocommittee. 

INFORMATION   TO   PHYSICIANS 

Section  11  would  require  manufac- 
turers of  prescription  drugs  to  transmit 
to  practitioners  who  request  information 
about  a  drug,  true  and  correct  copies  of 
all  printed  matter  which  is  required  to 
be  included  in  any  package  in  which 
that  di-ug  is  dislributed.  This  is  to  in- 
sure that  every  physician  has  ready  ac- 
cess to  full  infcnnation  about  a  drug. 
It  would  also  require  the  Secretary  to 
distribute  such  material  to  doctors,  hos- 
pitals, medical  schools,  and  libraries. 

In  addition,  section  11  would  add  a 
new  provision  to  the  act  applicable  to 
the  content  of  prescription  drug  adver- 
tising and  other  descriptive  printed  mat- 
ter. This  provision  would  require  that 
such  matter  include  the  established 
name  printed  prominently  and  in  type  at 
least  half  as  large  as  that  used  for  any 
trade  name.  It  would  also  require  in- 
clusion of  the  formula  showing  the 
quantity  of  each  ingredient.  Finally,  it 
would  require  information  relating  to 
side  effects,  contraindications,  and 
effectiveness:  in  this  respect,  the  Secre- 
tary would  be  under  a  mandate  to  issue 


regulations  setting  forth  the  informa- 
tion to  be  included.  Since  heretofore 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  had 
jurisdiction  of  advertisements  it  would 
be  provided  that  upon  the  issuance  of 
regulations  with  respect  to  prescription 
drug  advertising  under  the  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act,  such  advertisements 
would,  with  respect  to  the  matters 
covered  by  the  new  provision,  be  re- 
moved from  the  coverage  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act. 

CERTIFICATION   OF   ANTIBIOTICS 

Section  12  of  the  bill,  as  it  would  read 
under  the  August  20  amendments,  ex- 
tends batch  certification  controls,  now 
applicable  to  five  named  antibiotics,  to 
all  other  antibiotics.  In  the  same 
connection,  the  provision  of  the  act  re- 
lating to  exemptions  of  covered  anti- 
biotics from  the  batch  certification  con- 
trols would  be  strengthened  by  setting 
forth  considerations  which  the  Secretary 
must  take  into  account  in  determining 
whether  to  grant  an  exemption.  In 
order  to  keep  exempted  and  covered 
manufacturers  on  an  equal  competitive 
basis,  it  would  be  made  clear  that,  in 
labeling  or  advertising,  an  exempted 
manufacturer  could  represent  that  the 
product  has  been  exempted  and  a 
covered  manufacturer  could  represent 
that  the  product  has  been  certified. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  com- 
mittee has  come  up  with  a  good  drug 
bill  which  will  protect  the  American 
people.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  passage 
of  S.  1552  as  amended  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  KEFA'UVER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair  > .  Does  the  Sena- 
tqr  from  Tennessee  have  control  of  the 
time  on  his  side? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Senate  bill  1552  was 
reported  from  the  Judiciary  Committee 
on  July  19.  An  additional  amendment, 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  changing 
many  sections  of  the  bill,  was  reported 
on  August  21.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  August 
21  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute has  replaced  the  bill  reported  on 
July  19  which  originally  was  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Is  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  reported 
on  AugiLst  21.  now  the  pending  ques- 
tion, and  is  it  subject  to  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President.  I 
have  heard  that  yesterday  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  was  entered  into.  I 
trust  that  we  shall  be  able  to  conclude 
the  debate  within  the  time  allowed  by 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement. 
However,  several  Senators  have  informed 


me  that  they  wish  to  speak;  and  for 
fear  that  they  might  not  have  sufficient 
time  under  the  limitation  in  the  agree- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  any 
time  left  over,  during  consideration  of 
the  amendments,  may  be  added  to  the 
time  available  for  general  debate  on  the 
bill. 

The  PRE:SIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Madam  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  would  that 
include  any  amendments  which  may  be 
submitted,  but  are  not  now  pending?  If 
so,  I  can  anticipate  that  the  debate  might 
be    extended    3    or    4    additional    days. 


and   that   it   would 
the    spirit    of    the 
agreement. 

Mr.   KEFAUVER. 


be    in    violation    of 
unanimous-consent 

I  do  not  know  of 
any  amendments  which  would  be  of- 
fered, but  which  are  not  now  pending, 
although  certainly  I  cannot  say.  But  I 
do  not  think  we  shall  go  beyond  the  time. 
Several  Senators  have  complained  to  me 
that  they  might  not  have  suflScient  time 
in  which  to  speak.  I  have  not  com- 
plained. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  suggest.  Madam 
President,  that  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee withhold  his  request  for  unani- 
mous consent  until  a  later  time. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     Very  well. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Because,  I  say  frankly, 
I  do  not  know  where  that  request  might 
lead;  and  at  this  time  we  are  not  short 
of  time. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Very  well;  I  shall  do 
that. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
the  speech  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
has  accurately  defined  the  provisions  of 
the  substitute  which  was  reported  on 
August  21.  I  wish  to  take  this  occasion 
to  say  that  insofar  as  the  Food  and  Drug 
Act  is  concerned,  I  think  this  measure 
is  a  good  one.  It  is  not  as  strong  in  some 
respects  as  I  should  like  it  to  be.  It  is  not 
as  strong  in  some  respects  as  the  Presi- 
dent recommended  in  the  seven  recom- 
mendations in  his  letter  of  August  3.  or 
as  has  been  recommended  in  the  latest 
presentation  in  executive  session  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. 

But  this  measure  constitutes  a  genuine 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  majority  and 
the  minority  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee— regardless  of  what  may  have  hap- 
pened in  the  past — and  on  the  part  of 
the  President,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mittees— to  whom  I  pay  the  very  highest 
tribute — and  on  the  part  of  the  industry 
itself  to  bring  the  food  and  drug  law  up 
to  date  and  make  it  effective  and  mod- 
ernized. If  ever  there  was  a  law  which 
needed  to  have  new  teeth  put  into  it  and 
needed  to  be  modernized  and  made  more 
effective,  it  is  the  food  and  drug  law. 

In  my  opinion,  the  bill  now  before  us 
will  assure  the  people  of  the  United 
States  safer,  more  effective  and  better 
prescription  drugs;  that  physicians  will 
have  more  accurate  Information  as  to 
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drugs;  that  false  and  misleading  state- 
ments as  to  the  efScacy  and  side  effects 
in  advertising  and  promotion  material 
will  be  eliminated,  that  physicians  will 
receive  recent  and  accurate  information 
about  drugs,  and  that  prescribing  by 
generic  names  will  be  made  simpler  and 
safer 

TY.fi  bill  gives  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
niinistration  much  needed  powers.  It 
will  also  go  far  toward  preventing  repe- 
tition of  the  near  calamity  with  respect 
to  the  drug  thalidomide,  about  which  we 
have  read  so  much,  was  kept  off  the  mar- 
ket largely  by  the  heroic  efforts  of  Dr. 
Frances  Kelsey. 

Drugs  are  big  business,  sales  of  druss 
and  appliances  being  more  than  $3  bil- 
lion a  year,  or  more  than  the  amount 
received  by  doctors 

If  the  bill  is  passed,  drugs  will  be  safer, 
purer,  and  more  reliable;  they  will  be 
more  properly  tested;  and  information 
Ro:n^^  to  physicians  will  be  more  accurate 
as  to  side  effects,  warnings,  and  contra- 
dictions. 

I  want  to  compliment  all  who  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  bringing  out  this 
bill.  There  has  been  give  and  take. 
There  has  been  an  honest  effort  to  bring 
out  a  good  bill  so  far  as  the  food  and  drug 
provisions  of  the  bill  are  concerned.  I 
endorse  it.  I  think  it  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest. I  think  it  should  be  passed  im- 
mediately, for  the  protection  of  the 
public. 

If  Senators  will  turn  to  the  original 
bill,  introduced  on  April  12,  1961,  of 
which  I  had  the  privilet^o  of  being  the 
chief  sponsor,  and  of  which  the  Senator 
from  Michi:-an  I  Mr.  Hart]  was  a  co- 
sponsor,  they  will  find  the  bill  as  ori:ri- 
nally  introduced,  with  lines  drawn 
through  it.  As  a  result  of  hearings  by 
the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommit- 
tee, refined  certain  changes  and  revisions 
were  made. 

The  original  bill  was  stronger,  in  most 
respects,  than  the  bill  we  have  before 
us  at  the  present  time,  but  the  bill  we 
have  before  us  is  eood  legislation  and  it 
is  strong  legislation. 

On  page  23  of  the  report  of  tho  Judi- 
ciary Comm:ttee  filed  on  July  19,  Sena- 
tors will  find  the  bill  reported  by  the  full 
committee  on  that  date. 

Then,  as  we  all  know,  on  August  3  the 
President  of  the  United  States  sent  a  let- 
ter to  the  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  E.^.=ti..\nd1  ,  in  which  he  made  seven 
excellent  recommendations  for  strength- 
ening the  bill  that  had  been  reported  by 
the  full  committee,  the  history  of  which 
is  well  known. 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
immediately  instituted  hearings,  day 
after  day,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
President's  recommendation^.  They 
were  considered  seriously  on  their  merits, 
witli  the  aim  of  getting  the  be.Nt  possible 
bill. 

There  was  some  give  and  take.  Con- 
cessions were  made  by  all  sides.  Some 
recommendations  were  weakened,  but 
not  fatally  so.  Others  were  even 
strengthened. 

Thus,  the  bill  is  the  product  of  a  fine, 
genuine,  and  cooperative  effort.    I  want 


to  compliment  every  Senator  who  has 
had  anything  to  do  with  this  bill  since 
the  President's  recommendations  of  Au- 
gust 3  came  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. "Without  going  into  detail,  I  shall 
try  to  state  briefly  what  the  bill  does. 

The  first  section  requires  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents — who  passes  on 
patents  for  drugs,  but  who,  unfortu- 
nately, does  not  have  pharmacologists 
or  doctors  in  the  Patent  Office  to  inspect 
and  test  drugs — may  call  upon  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  furnish  full  and  complete  in- 
formation concerning  any  drug  applica- 
tion, and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  do  so.  The  Secretary,  of 
course,  may  draw  upon  the  doctors  of  the 
National  In.^titutes  of  Health  or  other 
doctors  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  This  informa- 
tion will  be  supplied  to  the  Commission- 
er of  Patents  for  his  consideration  in 
passing  upon  whether  or  not  a  di'Ug 
should  be  patented. 

The  next  section  provides  for  regis- 
tration. Companies  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  drugs  are  required  to  file 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare  their  names  and  places  of 
business. 

With  respect  to  the  factory  inspection 
provision,  section  4.  as  matters  now 
stand.  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
inspectors  are  unable,  unless  the  factory 
permits,  to  get  certain  types  of  informa- 
tion or  have  access  to  certain  types  of 
records.  This  provision  is  not  as  strong 
as  had  been  recommended,  but  should 
be  generally  satisfactory.  It  applies  to 
pharmacies  only  to  the  extent  that  a 
pharmacy  is  engaged  in  manufacture  of 
drugs. 

The  provision  for  factory  inspection 
does  not  apply  to  proprietary,  that  is, 
over-the-counter  drugs.  There  has  been 
some  misunderstanding  as  to  what  I 
said,  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
in  connection  with  proprietary  drugs.  I 
did  say  that  the  investigation,  as  started 
back  in  1959.  was  concerned  with  the 
ethical  drug  industry.  The  companies 
we  wanted  to  examine  were  all  manu- 
facturers of  ethical  drugs,  and,  of  course, 
some  of  them  also  manufactured  pro- 
prietary drugs.  As  time  went  on,  I  said 
that  certain  sections  of  the  bill  did  not 
apply  to  proprietary  drugs.  But,  since 
some  ethical  drugs  become  proprietary 
drugs,  it  is  difficult  to  arbitrarily  make 
a  distinction  in  all  of  the  provisions  of 
the  food  and  drug  law  between  propri- 
etary drugs  and  ethical  drugs. 

Then,  the  bill  which  was  filed  on  April 
12.  1961,  in  some  respects  did  apply  to 
proprietary  drugs.  Yet,  although  hear- 
ings began  in  August  1961  and  went 
through  February  1962,  representatives 
of  the  proprietary  drug  producers  did 
not  ask  to  testify.  Then,  after  the  hear- 
ings were  over,  they  protested  that  they 
had  not  had  a  chance  to  be  heard. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  in  proprie- 
tary drugs  there  is  not  the  same  level  of 
concentration.  The  consumer  is  not 
captive.  A  person  who  wants  a  proprie- 
tary drug  can  shop  around.  There  are 
usually  several  different  products,  sell- 


ing at  different  prices.  There  are  sev- 
eral different  brands  of  aspirin,  for  in- 
stance, or  mouthwash,  or  other  such 
products. 

In  contrast,  in  ethical  drugs,  when  the 
doctor  writes  the  prescription  in  terms 
of  a  trade  name,  the  patient  has  no  al- 
ternative. He  has  to  purchase  the  brand 
which  the  doctor  prescribes  and  pay  for 
it.  As  I  have  said  before,  in  ethical 
drugs,  he  who  orders  does  not  buy  and 
he  who  buys  does  not  order.  This  is  not 
true  in  proprietary  drugs.  Ihere  the 
buyer  and  the  orderer  are  the  same. 

Furthermore,  proprietary  drugs  are 
not  as  dangerous,  or  otherwise  they 
would  not  be  sold  across  the  counter. 

Nonetheless,  the  factory  inspection 
provision,  in  my  opinion,  should  apply 
to  proprietary  drugs,  but  since  what- 
ever the  reason,  they  did  not  have  a 
hearing,  I  agreed  to  their  exclusion  from 
this  bill,  but  I  have  filed  a  separate  and 
companion  bill  applying  the  factory  in- 
spection provision  to  proprietary  drugs. 
If  they  are  included  in  the  House  bill,  of 
course,  that  provision  will  go  into  con- 
ference. 

Effectiveness,  as  well  as  safety,  should 
apply  to  new  proprietary  drugs,  but  pro- 
prietaries now  on  the  market  are  not  to 
be  subject  under  the  present  bill  to  the 
provisions  requiring  them,  upon  notice 
by  the  FOA,  to  support  their  claims  for 
effectiveness.  I  think  they  .should  be  so 
required.  That  is  a  matter  which  can 
be  remedied  in  conference  or  by  other 
legislation. 

I  think  that  there  is  validity  to  the 
suggestion  that  proprietary  drugs  should 
not  have  to  disclose  their  exact  formula, 
which  may  constitute  a  trade  secret. 

Quality  manufacturing  controls  are 
covered  in  section  5.  This  provision  has 
been  strengthened  con.'^iderably  in  com- 
parison to  the  bill  which  was  reported 
in  July.  It  is  not  as  strong  as  the  Presi- 
dent recommended,  or  as  was  recom- 
mended by  the  majority  members  of  the 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee. 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  believes  it  to  be  adequate 
and  I  hope  they  are  proved  to  be  correct. 

On  this  point  the  bill  which  the  Sen- 
ate is  now  considering  differs  from  the 
bill  recommendation  by  the  majority  of 
the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommit- 
tee in  that  the  original  bill  would  have  set 
up  certain  positive  and  explicit  stand- 
ards which  anybody  who  wished  to  get 
into  business  would  have  had  to  meet. 
It  would  certainly  have  prevented  "bath- 
tub operators"  from  getting  into  the 
business  and  making  improper  drugs. 

In  respect  to  the  manufacture  of  vac- 
cines and  other  products  a  license  must 
be  secured  upon  a  showing  that  the 
manufacturer  is  qualified  to  make  that 
particular  kind  of  drug.  Under  the  orig- 
inal bill  this  same  approach  of  licensing 
would  have  been  extended  to  all  drugs. 
It  is  a  good  approach. 

The  present  approach  calls  for  a  com- 
bination of  registration,  a  good  inspec- 
tion system  and  quality  manufacturing 
controls.  If  the  manufacturers  do  not 
live  up  to  these  provisions,  their  prod- 
ucts can  be  seized  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.    This  is  an  alternative 
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with  which  we  are  going  along.  It  does 
represent  a  great  improvement  over 
what  exists  at  the  present  time. 

The  next  section  covers  the  new  drug 
clearance  procedure.  As  has  been 
stated,  many  drugs  have  been  approved 
for  sale  on  the  market  when  they  should 
not  have  been.  Senators  can  look  at 
page  43  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  of  July  19,  1962,  and 
there  they  will  find  a  list  of  drugs  which 
have  been  approved  for  marketing  but 
then  had  to  be  withdrawn  because  of 
serious  side  effects.  Some  have  caused 
cataracts,  blood  disorders,  kidney  ail- 
ments, even  death.  Though  not  as 
dramatic  as  thalidomide,  their  side  ef- 
fects were  serious. 

The  reason  why  some  of  these  drugs 
have  gotten  onto  the  market  is  that  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  simply 
did  not  have  time  to  consider  them,  to 
test  them,  and  to  get  all  of  the  informa- 
tion needed  with  respect  to  the  drugs 
before  the  time  limit  ran  out  and  the 
drug  was  entitled  under  the  present  law 
to  be  put  on  the  market  automatically. 

As  stated  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  time  period  would  be 
extended  from  60  to  180  days.  There- 
after, a  30-day  notice  could  be  given  of 
a  hearing.  A  hearing  could  be  held.  It 
would  have  to  be  commenced  in  90  days. 
Then,  if  the  new  drug  application  were 
denied,  the  company  would  have  a  right 
to  go  to  the  U.S.   court  of  appeals. 

There  would  be  no  mandatory  require- 
ment that  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration allow  a  drug  to  be  put  on  the 
market  automatically.  There  would 
have  to  be  affirmative  action  by  the 
Secretary,  either  approving  or  disap- 
proving the  application  or  giving  notice 
of  a  hearing. 

Section  7  relates  to  records  and  re- 
ports as  to  experience  with  new  drugs 
and  antibiotics.  This  section  would  re- 
quire the  keeping  of  records  of  experi- 
ence on  new  drugs  and  antibiotics.  A 
company  would  have  to  keep  records  as 
to  the  effectiveness  and  as  to  the  side  ef- 
fects of  drugs,  and  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  would  have  access  to  that 
information. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  great  fail- 
ures in  the  past.  Records  have  not  been 
available  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, it  could  not  learn,  for  example, 
how  many  cases  of  aplastic  anemias 
have  been  reported  to  a  company  be- 
cause the  records  were  not  available 
to  it.  This  can  be  a  very  effective 
provision. 

The  next  section,  section  8,  relates  to 
effectiveness  and  safety  of  new  drugs. 

The  present  situation,  as  was  pointed 
out  by  former  Secretary  Ribicoff,  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  is  that  since  1913  manu- 
facturers of  drugs  for  hogs  and  other 
animals  have  been  required  to  show  not 
only  that  they  were  safe  but  also  that 
they  were  efficacious  for  what  it  was 
claimed  they  would  do.  That  has  never 
been  the  rule  as  to  prescription  drugs 
used  by  human  beings.  Animals,  but  not 
humans,  have  been  assured  of  receiving 
effective  drugs. 

This  section  would  require,  in  addi- 
tion to  proof  of  safety,  a  showing  by 


substantial  evidence,  by  experts  who  are 
experienced  in  making  investigations  of 
the  drug  involved,  that  the  drug  will  not 
only  be  safe  but  also  will  have  the  effect 
it  purports  or  is  represented  to  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Tenne.ssee  wish  to  ex- 
tend his  allotted  time?  His  20  minutes 
have  expired. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
I  yield  myself  an  additional  15  minutes. 

What  I  have  described  should  have 
been  done  a  long  time  ago.  It  is  obvi- 
ously very  much  in  the  public  interest. 

Theoretically — and  it  has  almost  hap- 
pened in  some  cases — a  certain  almost 
completely  inert  drug  might  be  safe,  and 
claims  might  be  made  for  its  being  ef- 
ficacious for  a  certain  purpose.  Where 
safety  is  not  involved  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  has  not  had  a  basis  for 
disapproving  this  new  drug  application. 

Where  a  product  does  little  or  no  good 
at  all,  physicians,  because  of  claims  by 
manufacturers,  might  be  induced  to  give 
them  to  patients  when  they  ought  to  be 
giving  them  older,  proven  effective  medi- 
cines instead.  Hence  the  proposal  would 
be  a  great  step  toward  the  protection  of 
the  public  health. 

Another  portion  of  the  section  would 
authorize  the  immediate  suspension  of 
a  drug  if  there  were  an  imminent  haz- 
ard to  public  health.  For  example,  sup- 
pose thalidomide  had  gotten  on  the 
market,  and  it  was  then  found,  as  has 
unfortunately  happened,  that  thousands 
of  horribly  deformed  children  were  be- 
ing born.  Under  that  provision  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  could  imme- 
diately take  the  drug  off  the  market  if 
a  hearing  would  be  held  after  the  action. 

There  are  additional  grounds  for  the 
withdrawal  of  a  new  drug  from  the  mar- 
ket— if  the  manufacturer  does  not  keep 
the  proper  records,  or  does  not  correct 
improper  control  procedures  within  a 
reasonable  length  of  time,  or  does  not 
comply  with  other  provisions  of  that 
section. 

Section  9  deals  with  the  conspicuous- 
ness  of  official,  or  generic,  names.  We 
hope  that  as  to  nonpatented  drugs,  the 
bill  will  bring  prices  down  substan- 
tially. Already  as  a  result  in  part  of  the 
hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly.  States  and  hos- 
pitals are  buying  drugs  by  generic  names 
rather  than  by  trade  name.  Mr.  Ribi- 
coff pointed  out  that  in  Cormecticut 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  had 
been  saved.  Sometimes  when  a  drug  is 
purchased  by  generic  name,  the  price  is 
one-half  or  one-third  of  what  it  would 
be  under  a  trade  name.  Hospitals  are 
buying  drugs  by  generic  name.  The 
U.S.  Crovernment  is  buying  drugs  by 
generic  name.  In  some  cases,  it  is  get- 
ting them  for  one-tenth  of  what  it  would 
otherwise  pay  if  bought  by  trade  name, 
even  though  they  may  be  made  by  the 
same  company  and  be  exactly  the  same 
drug. 

In  times  past  the  generic  name  has 
been  printed  in  veiT  small  letters, 
both  in  advertisements  and  on  the  label. 
One  must  get  a  magnifying  glass  to  see 
the  generic  name  at  times.  It  is  often  to 
be  found  in  the  corner  somewhere  in 


microscopic  type.  Often,  it  is  simply 
omitted  entirely.  We  recommended  in 
the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  that  the  generic  name  be 
printed  in  letters  as  large  as  the  trade 
name.  Unfortunately,  however,  some 
generic  names  are  very  long.  Finally,  as 
a  compromise,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Secretary  should  establish  regulations 
that  the  generic  name  must  be  carried  in 
print  at  least  half  as  large  as  the  trade 
name  on  the  label  as  well  as  in  adver- 
tisements. 

Doctors  would  be  able  to  see  more 
readily  the  generic  name  of  drugs,  if  they 
are  in  larger  type.  Knowing  that  all 
drug  plants  are  inspected  fully  and  have 
good  control  procedures,  and  that  neces- 
sary safeguards  are  provided,  there 
should  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  any 
reasonable  physicians  that  when  they 
buy  drugs  by  generic  name  instead  of 
trade  name,  they  are  getting  good  and 
safe  drugs. 

With  reference  to  section  10,  as  mat- 
ters now  stand,  some  drugs  have  no 
generic  names;  some  have  two  or  three. 
It  is  the  company  which  coins  the  generic 
name.  The  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  tries  to 
persuade  manufacturers  to  agree  to 
generic  names,  and  it  has  done  a  fine  job. 
The  AMA  is  setting  up  a  committee  to 
work  on  that  subject.  But,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  unless  the  company  agrees, 
nothing  can  be  done  about  it.  Under  this 
section  after  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia 
has  worked  with  the  company  and  has 
been  unable  to  reach  a  satisfactory 
generic  name,  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
would  have  the  standby  authority  to  es- 
tablish the  generic  name.  In  addition 
the  Secretary  would  be  required  to  make 
reviews  of  all  the  generic  names — some 
of  which  are  several  inches  long  and  en- 
tirely unpronounceable — and  provide 
more  simplified  generic  names  so  that 
physicians  can  remember,  pronounce, 
and  spell  them. 

Under  section  11  advertisements  must 
be  accurate  with  respect  to  what  it  is 
said  a  drug  will  do.  An  advertisement 
must  state  the  side  effects  and  effective- 
ness, or  a  summary  thereof,  wliich  must 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

This  relates  to  advertisements  in 
journals,  promotion  material,  and  any 
other  similar  type  of  material,  includ- 
ing what  is  carried  on  the  label,  includ- 
ing the  accompanying  material. 

We  found  cases  concerning  drugs  that 
were  addictive  and  in  which  nothing  at 
all  was  said  about  side  effects,  and  also 
cases  in  which  drugs  had  other  harmful 
side  effects,  but  it  was  explicitly  stated 
that  there  were  no  adverse  side  effects. 
That  has  been  misleading  to  the  physi- 
cian. This  proposal  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  bill.  It  will  provide  the  phy- 
sicians with  honest  and  useful  informa- 
tion. 

There  was  an  outdated  provision  in 
the  law  that  longstanding  antibiotics 
had  to  be  batch-tested.  But  the  new 
antibiotics,  introduced  since  the  law  was 
passed,  and  are  more  in  need  of  batch- 
testing  than  the  old  ones,  were 
not  covered,  Section  12  requires  the 
testing  of   all  antibiotics,   vmless,   as   a 
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result  of  experience,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  finds 
that  any  particular  one  no  longer  needs 
to  be  tested. 

Madam  President,  insofar  as  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  is  concerned, 
I  think  we  have  here  a  good  bill,  which 
will  do  the  job  required  of  it. 

Later  I  shall  discuss  three  amendments. 
If  Senators  will  examine  the  individual 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
C.\RROLL],  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut LMr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Hart:,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long]  and  myself— the 
majority  members  of  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee — in  the  earlier 
committee  report,  be^innin.,'  at  page  33. 
they  will  see  the  amendments  that  we 
had  in  mind  offering  at  that  time. 

I  wi.^h  to  say  that  the  fir.st  three  have 
been  adequately  taken  care  of  after  re- 
consideration of  the  bill  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  following  the  President's 
recommendations.  Later  on  I  shall  offer 
an  amendment,  which  I  believe  will  be 
acceptable,  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
Food  and  Drug  Comm.issioner  or  to  re- 
quire, if  he  deems  it  necessary,  the  test- 
ing of  a  new  drug  on  animals  before  it 
is  actually  given  to  human  beings.  If 
thalidomide  had  been  test.'d  on  rabbit,-, 
before  the  drug  was  introduced,  the  re- 
sulting deformities  of  baby  rabbits  would 
have  been  discovered  so  that  this  whole 
catastrophe  would  have  been  avoided  in 
the  'ountries  where  it  occurred.  Ap- 
parently, some  thalidomide  children  are 
being  born  in  the  United  States  also. 

The  second  amendment  relates  to 
making  available  the  agreements  with 
reference  to  the  settlement  of  inter- 
ference proceedinI:^s  in  the  Patent  Office. 
so  that  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  can  see  if 
the  Sherman  Act  or  otiier  antitrtist  laws 
have  been  violated. 

This  amendment,  dealincr  with  inter- 
ference proceedings,  would  do  much  to 
bring  the  price  of  prescription  drugs 
down,  becau.-e  we  have  found  that  in 
m.any  ca.ses  when  several  companies 
apply  for  a  patent,  they  agree  that  one 
of  them  will  get  it,  and  the  others  with- 
draw. Then  the  company  that  gets  the 
patent  usually  licenses  the  others,  but 
they  all  sell  at  the  same  high  price. 

The  third  amendment  would  require 
compulsory  licensing  after  3  years 
of  a  qualified  applicant  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  8-percent  royalty  and  open  a 
fiiidini;  by  the  Federal  Ti-ade  Commis- 
sion that  the  drug  is  .sold  by  the  manu- 
facturer to  the  druggist  at  more  than 
500  percent  of  the  production  and  re- 
search cost. 

Madam  President,  I  wish  at  this  point 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  very  competent 
staff  who  worked  in  the  entire  investi- 
gation, including  Dr.  John  Blair,  Horace 
Flurry,  Paul  Rand  Dixon— before  he 
left  the  subcommittee — Dr.  E.  Wayles 
Browne.  Jr.  Dr.  Irene  Till  Hamilton, 
Mr.>,  Lucille  Wendt.  Mrs.  Emily  Zayyani 
and  Miss  Jo  Anne  Younsblood.  Their 
work  was  supplemented  from  time  to 
time  in  particular  aspects  by  excellent 
contributions  from  Bernard  Fensterwald, 
Jr.,    Mrs.    Dorothy    Goodwin.    Winslow 


Turner,  George  Clifford,  Dr.  Walter 
Measday,  Herman  Schwarts  and  Paul 
Green.  I  also  wish  to  express  apprecia- 
tion for  the  work  of  the  minority  staff 
members— Peter  Chumbris,  Ronald 
Raitt,  Nicholas  Kittre  and  James  Bailey. 
All  worked  devotedly  on  all  or  some  parts 
of  this  long  and  difficult  investigation. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  myself  15 
minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  staff  started  its  staff  work  early 
in  1959.  The  first  hearing  was  held  on 
December  7,  1959.  For  some  2  years  we 
held  investigatory  hearings,  and  for  al- 
most another  year  we  held  hearings  on 
the  bill  itself.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  acrimony,  and  much  criticism 
has  been  heaped  upon  the  chairman 
and  upon  some  of  the  majority  members 
of  the  staff.  But  we  felt  we  were  doing 
a  good  job.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
that  IS  past  history.  The  record  is  avail- 
able for  anyone  who  is  interested. 

I  believe  that  anyone  who  reads  the 
13  volumes  of  hearings  in  the  investiga- 
tion and  the  7  volumes  of  hearings  on 
the  bill  as  well  as  the  report,  will  find 
them  detailed  and  accurate.  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  heading  many  investiga- 
tions, but  I  have  never  known  a  staff 
that  has  worked  more  effectively,  con- 
scientiously and  accurately. 

Every  figure  and  every  statement, 
aside  from  typographical  or  inadvertent 
errors,  is  based  on  fact.  The  tables  and 
charts  are  accurate.  I  cannot  pay  too 
high  a  tribute  to  those  who  did  the 
work. 

To  show  what  was  taking  place  in  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  in  May 
1960  we  held  hearings  with  reference  to 
Dr.  Henry  Welch,  who  had  been  the 
liead  of  the  Antibiotic  Section  of  the 
r'ood  and  Drug  Administration.  There 
had  been  some  riunors  that  he  had  been 
receiving  honorariums  for  editorial 
work  in  connection  with  several  medical 
publications,  in  one  of  which  he  was  as- 
sociated with  Dr.  Felix  Marti-Ibanez. 
John  Lear,  science  editor  of  the  Satur- 
day Review,  wrote  some  articles  about  it. 
Mr.  John  Connor,  the  president  of  the 
Merck  Co.,  and  then  the  chairman  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, became  alarmed  about  a  pos- 
sible conflict  of  interest.  In  1956  Mr. 
Connor  called  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  officials.  Apparently  he 
did  not  have  the  full  facts.  Perhaps  he 
could  not  get  them.  Then  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  released  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  Dr.  Welch  was 
not  going  to  accept  any  large  fees  in  the 
future.  But  they  never  asked  him  how 
much  he  had  received.  During  our  hear- 
ings, we  fotmd  that  he  had  received  some 
$280,000  from  the  magazine  of  which  he 
was  half  owner,  based  on  reprints  of  ar- 
ticles paid  for  by  the  very  companies 
that  he  was  supposed  to  be  regulating. 
It  was  estimated  that  half  went  to 
the  cost  of  publishing  the  reprints,  and 
the  other  half  was  divided  50-50  between 
him  and  Dr.  Felix  Marti-Ibanez.  At 
about  the  time  of  our  hearings  into  the 
matter  he  resigned.  The  matter  now 
is  the  subject  of  a  grand  jury  investiga- 
tion. 


I  have  always  thour^ht  that  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  and  its  head, 
Mr.  George  Larrick,  should  have  pur- 
sued the  matter  further  and  received  the 
full  information  at  the  time  the  situa- 
tion was  first  brought  to  their  attention 
several  years  earlier.  But  that  is  past 
history.  That  kind  of  conflict  of  in- 
terest is  highly  reprehensible.  I  am  con- 
fident there  are  no  present  similar  cases 
in  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

When  Mr.  Flemming,  then  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  ap- 
peared before  our  committee,  he  stated 
he  would  appoint  two  committees,  the 
Bronk  committee,  which  made  an  out- 
side or  "scientific"  investigation  and  the 
Kendall  committee  which  made  an  "in- 
side" investigation.  They  did  a  great 
deal  of  work,  but  I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  if  anything,  has  bc'en  done  as  a 
result  of  their  recommendations  and  re- 
ports. 

During  our  investigatory  hearings  the 
pharmaceutical  manufacturers  testified 
that  everything  was  all  right  as  it  was. 
They  were  against  everything  we  pro- 
posed. The  companies  and  their  asso- 
ciates, in  their  advertisements  and  pub- 
lic relations,  were  very  critical  of  the 
staff  of  the  committee.  But  it  should  be 
said  to  their  credit  that  when  the  bill 
was  introduced  in  April  1961 — and  the 
bill  was  not  one  recommended  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  although 
the  Food  and  Drug  officials  later  rec- 
ommended most  of  its  provisions. 

The  biU  was  aimed  at  reducing  the  un- 
reasonably high  prices  of  drug?,  at  pro- 
viding safer,  sounder,  more  dependable 
drugs,  and  at  instuung  advertising  that 
was  truthful  concernmg  the  purpo.se  of 
drugs  and  their  side  effects  for  the 
benefit  of  physicians  and  the  Nation. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  accom- 
phshes  two  of  those  objectives.  It  does 
not  accomplish  anything  with  respect  to 
lowering  the  price  of  patented  drugs. 
The  patent  provisions  were  eliminated. 
It  should  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the 
pharmaceutical  m-xnufacturers  that 
when  they  returned  to  testify  on  the 
bill,  they  accepted  about  three-fourths 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  They  had 
become  convinced  that  some  reforms 
were  needed. 

In  contrast,  representatives  of  the 
American  Medical  A.ssociation  who  testi- 
fied on  the  bill,  stated  that  in  this 
entire  omnibus  bill  there  was  nothing 
which  they  could  support.  In  my  opin- 
ion, 90  percent  of  the  doctors  of  the 
Nation,  including  members  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  favor  the 
bill  which  is  now  before  the  Senate. 
Many  members  of  the  AMA  appeared 
before  the  committee,  including  mem- 
bers of  its  own  council  on  drugs,  out- 
standing physicians  and  specialists  in 
their  respective  fields,  to  favor  the  bill. 
I  pay  tribute  to  those  outstanding 
physicians  who  took  the  time  and  trou- 
ble to  come  here  to  help  us  with  our 
investigation  and  to  produce  a  good  bill. 
The  committee  covered  all  the  im- 
portant ethical  drugs,  including  the 
steroids,  oral  antidiabetic  drugs,  tran- 
quilizers, and  antibiotics — the  wonder 
drugs  which  cost  so  much  money. 
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That  distincui.shed  medical  journal, 
the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine 
carried  series  of  six  editorials  endorsing 
and  recommrndmg  the  passage  of  most 
of  the  bill. 

The  report  on  the  drug  investigation, 
including  the  individual  views  of  several 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  was  cir- 
culated in  March  1961,  and  finally  filed 
on  June  27.  It  contains  a  wealth  of  in- 
formation about  the  entire  drug  field. 

Before  introducing  the  bill,  as  a  result 
of  the  investigation,  I  spoke  with  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  HiLLl,  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
pointed  out  to  him  that,  as  of  that  time, 
three  of  the  provisions  dealt  with  anti- 
trust or  patent  matters  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  that  others  dealt  with  the 
Food  and  Drug  Act.  I  discussed  with 
him  recommending  that  the  FDA  sec- 
tion be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama replied  that  he  was  very  busy  with 
other  legislative  matters  and  would  be 
glad  to  have  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary handle  that  part  of  the  bill.  So 
he  joined  with  me  in  a.sking  that  the 
Parliamentarian  refer  the  bill  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  it  was 
so  referred.  The  Senator  from  Alabama 
is  an  outstanding  leader  on  problems  of 
health  research,  both  in  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  His 
backing,  help,  and  suggestioris  have  been 
appreciated  throughout  the  investiga- 
tion. There  have  been  no  committee 
conflicts. 

Because  two  of  the  provisions  in  the 
original  bill  related  to  patent  policy,  I 
spoke  with  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McCellan], 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Patents,  and  he  agreed  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  should 
handle  the  whole  matter.  He  said  he 
was  busy  with  other  problems,  particu- 
larly in  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  and  that  he  would  be  glad 
to  have  the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  proceed  with  that  part 
of  the  investigation.  Thus,  our  subcom- 
mittee heard  the  testimony  of  a  num- 
ber of  patent  lawyers  with  respect  to 
the  patent  sections,  and  the  results  of 
that  investigation  are  cont.ained  in  tlie 
report. 

Representative  Celler  introduced  a 
companion  bill  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  same  day  the  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate. 

The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  ac- 
complishes two  of  the  stated  objectives  of 
the  subcommittee.  In  January  1962.  in 
his  me.'isage  to  the  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  said  that  action 
should  be  taken  to  reduce  the  high  cost 
of  prescription  drugs.  Following  that 
came  the  President's  consumer  message 
of  March  13,  1962.  describing  in  general 
language  desirable  objectives  in  connec- 
tion with  drugs. 

About  that  time,  the  then  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Mr. 
Ribicoff,  made  an  excellent  statement 
before  our  committee,  endorsing  strongly 
all  the  food  and  drug  provisions  of  the 


bill.  Although  he  thought  that  the 
patent  and  antitrust  provisions  of  the 
bill  were  generally  in  the  public  interest, 
and  he  favored  the  objectives  which  they 
sought,  he  said  they  were  not  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  his  Department  and 
that  he  would  not,  therefore,  wish  to  ex- 
press an  official  position  with  respect  to 
them.  Throughout  the  time  he  was  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, he  gave  the  .subcommittee  con- 
sistent and  strong  backing.  Mr.  Larrick. 
Commissioner  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, testified  in  favor,  generally, 
of  the  food  and  drug  provision.  Like- 
wise, he  did  not  express  any  position  as 
to  the  patent  or  the  antitrust  sections  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  considered  by  the  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
I  Mr.  HruskaI  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  for  suggesting  im- 
provements in  the  bill  at  that  time.  But 
when  the  bill  was  reported,  it  was  ap- 
proved by  a  vote  of  5  to  3,  along  party 
lines. 

Then  the  bill  was  sent  to  the  full  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  As  everyone  knows, 
the  three  patent  sections  then  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Subcommittee  on  Patents, 
which  recommended  against  two  of  them 
and  in  favor  of  one  of  them.  But  the  full 
Judiciary  Committee  eliminated  all 
three. 

Senators  are  familiar  with  what 
occurred  In  July  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, which  resulted  in  the  reporting 
of  the  bill  and  the  submission  of  a  report 
on  July  19. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
yielded  to  himself  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
I  yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  KEFAin'ER.  Madam  President, 
as  I  have  said,  evcrj^onc  has  cooperated 
now  in  trying  to  bring  before  us  a  very 
fine  bill,  insofar  as  the  food  and  drug 
provisions  are  concerned. 

On  April  10,  the  President  wrote  a 
letter  in  which  he  generally  recom- 
mended the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  letter  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC,  April  10,  1962. 
Hon  James  O.  Eastland, 
US  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  In  the  message  I  sent  lo  the 
Congress  on  March  14,  I  called  attention  to 
the  need  for  new  legislative  authority  to  ad- 
vance and  protect  the  Interests  of  consumers 
::i   the  marketing  of  drugs. 

S  1552.  which  Is  now  pending  before  your 
committee,  incorporates  the  major  recom- 
mendations I  made.  It  will  strengthen  and 
broaden  existing  laws  in  the  food  and  drug 
field,  contribute  toward  better,  safer  and  less 
exj>ensive  medicines,  and  establish  a  better 
system  of  enforcement.  As  you  know,  the 
bill  Is  the  outgrowth  of  28  months  of  inten- 
^\ve  investigation  and  hearings  by  your  Sub- 
committee   on    Antitrust    and    Monopoly.     I 


believe  that  early  passage  of  this  legislation 
will  substantially  Improve  the  ability  of  the 
drug  industry  to  serve  the  Nation  and  help 
provide  consumers  with  quality  drugs  at  low. 
competitive  prices. 

I  understand  that  the  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Patents  have  decided  that 
the  compulsory  licensing  feature  of  the  legis- 
lation requires  further  study  and  considera- 
tion. I  would  hope  that  this  would  not, 
however,  delay  enactment  of  the  other  pro- 
visions of  the  bill — provisions  which  will  es- 
tablish necessary  safeguards  to  assure  the 
reliability  and  effectiveness  of  drugs  placed 
on  the  market,  provide  for  standardization  of 
drug  names,  and  thereby  encovu-age  physi- 
cians to  prescribe  drugs  by  nonproprietary 
rather  than  by  brand  names,  require  dis- 
closure of  adverse  as  well  as  beneficial  effects 
of  drugs  In  drug  promotion,  and  assure  con- 
sideration of  therapeutic  effectiveness  In  the 
granting  of  patents  for  drugs  that  are  modi- 
fications of  other  drugs. 

The  message  I  sent  to  the  Congress  made 
several  other  suggestions  which.  It  would 
seem  to  me,  might  appropriately  be  Included 
In  the  bill  now  before  your  committee.  They 
are: 

1.  Drug  manufacturers  should  be  required 
to  keep  records  on  and  report  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  any 
Indications  of  adverse  effects  from  the  use  of 
a  new  drug  or  antibiotic. 

2.  The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  should  be  empowered  to  with- 
draw approval  of  a  new  drug  on  the  basis  of 
a  substantial  doubt  of  Its  efficacy  or  safety. 

3.  The  provisions  requiring  drug  manufac- 
turers to  maintain  facilities  and  controls  to 
assure  the  reliability  of  their  product,  and 
to  Institute  more  effective  Inspection  to 
determine  whether  drugs  are  being  manu- 
factured In  accordance  with  the  law,  cannot 
feasibly  be  limited  to  a  particular  class  of 
drugs  and  should  therefore  be  made  applica- 
ble to  over-the-counter  as  well  as  prescrip- 
tion drugs. 

4.  An  enforceable  system  of  preventing  the 
illicit  distribution  of  hablt-formlng  barbi- 
ttu-ates  and  amphetamines  should  be  pro- 
vided. 

The  need  for  these  amendments  is  based 
upon  the  accumulated  years  of  experience  of 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  and  they 
appear  to  be  properly  within  the  scope  of  the 
subject  matter  dealt  with  In  the  extensive 
hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly. 

In  addition.  I  recommend  two  minor  pro- 
cedural changes: 

1.  In  the  section  having  to  do  with  the 
rendering  of  advisory  opinions  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  the  Patent  Office  on  the  therapeutic  effect 
of  modifications  and  combinations.  I  suggest 
that  the  requirement  providing  the  applicant 
with  an  opportunity  for  a  plenary  hearing 
be  deleted.  Under  the  provisions  of  S.  1552 
In  Its  earlier  form,  the  Secretary's  finding 
was  conclusive  and  therefore  shotild  have  re- 
quired a  formal  hearing.  But  since  tlie  bill 
In  Its  present  form  requires  no  binding  de- 
cision to  be  made  by  the  Secretary,  the 
requirement  of  the  hearing  seems  Inappro- 
priate and  would  tend  to  unduly  delay  the 
rendition  of  the  Secretarj-'s  purely  tidvlsory 
opinion  to  the  Commissioner.  The  action  of 
the  Commissioner  is,  of  course,  subject  to 
well  established  de  novo  Judicial  review. 

2.  The  provision  requiring  the  filing  of 
patent  agreements  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  should  more  properly  be  in  the  form 
of  an  amendment  to  the  Patent  Act  rather 
than  the  Sherman  Act. 

I  have  asked  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  transmit  to  you 
promptly  any  additional  recomm.endations 
to  strengthen,  clarify,  or  Improve  the  bill 
that  It  may  have  and  that  will  not  require 
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acidiu  ir._il    hearings    or    substantially    delay 
acti<  ::  ■  :n  the  bill. 

It  v.!_.u;d  not  appear  that  the  consideration 
of  these  pm^ised  changes  should  occasion 
any  further  delay  m  the  approval  of  this  im- 
portant measure. 

With  the  above  changes.  S.  1552  adequately 
deals  with  the  most  pressing  problems  in 
the  drug  field,  and  it  is  my  sincere  wish 
that  it  be  enacted  during  the  current  session 
of  the  Congress.  Your  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance to  this  end  wUl  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated 

Sincerely. 

John    F    Kfnnedy. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
we  are  also  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
on  August  4  the  President  wrote  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  IMr.  E.astland] 
a  subsequent  letter,  making  seven  specific 
recommendations.  Since  then,  reuard- 
less  of  what  happened  before,  there  has 
been  a  genuine  effort,  on  all  sides,  to 
work  out  a  strong,  effective  bill:  and  that 
has  been  done.  The  results  of  this  effort 
are  set  forth  in  the  supplemental  report 
which  I  hope  Senators  will  read— part 
2  of  Senate  Report  No.  1744. 

In  May.  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  a  bill 
was  introduced  by  Representative  Oren 
H.^RRis,  the  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce That  bill  has  many  provisions 
similar  tc  those  in  the  measure  now  be- 
fore us,  although  there  are  a  number  of 
differences.  I  am  gratified  that  Repre- 
sentative H.^RRis  is  holding  hearings  on 
that  bill.  I  hope  that  as  a  result  of  the 
hearings  and  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
ference to  be  held  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  the  bill  will  be  pas.srd 
by  both  Houses  of  the  Cor.Krr.s,s  and  will 
be  .sent  to  the  Prr;>uiri,t 

N!;iclam  Pir.suU^nt,  u\  concludnv.  this 
pill  I  of  my  picsenlation.  let  me  ,Miy  tlnTO 
are  in.in>  unpoMant  measuics  bet'ort-  the 
Conui'e?<.s.  but  nont>  is  more  itnpe.nant 
tiiun  tlil.s  for  llie  pio'ertlon  of  the  pul)- 
llc 

Mndiim  Pre.sulint  ue  uie  about  to  ac- 
complish 11  wreat  (leal,  and  I  wisli  to 
tlmnk  tlie  maioii'y  mrmlieis  and  (lie 
minoiity  members  luid  llie  stutT  mem- 
ber.s  of  the  ,subeommine(>  HUd  the  full 
committee  I  wish  to  .Miy  that  in  recent 
weeks  Tom  Collm.s  of  the  full  Judi- 
ciary Commlitee  ha,s  viituully  v\()iki'd 
his  ileal  1  oil!;  utul  I  desire  to  thank  all 
uiio  have  made  this  miMis\ire  luisMble. 
The  PHKSIDINO  OF-'FICKR  The 
time  tlie  Senator  from  Tennessee  lias 
yielded  to  himself  has  expired 

Mr  SCOTT  Madam  President .  to  th.e 
committie  amendment.  I  offer  an 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and 
ask  to  have  stated 

The  PRESIDIN-G  OFFICER  The 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment will  be  staled. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.    In  the  com- 
mittee amendment  on  pa^e  2,  In  line  23 
It  is  proi)osed  to  strike  out  "December 
31"  and  insert  'June  30." 

Mr    KEFAUVER      Madam  President 
I  had  dif!lculty  hearing  the  amendment 
read     Is  it  offeied  to  the  bill? 

Mr  SCOTT  Madam  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  will  Ivl  me 
proceed  for  a  moment  with  my  remarks 
I  think  he  will  understand  my  purpose 


in  offering  the  amendment.  I  expect 
to  withdraw  it  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Madam  President, 
let  me  ask  how  long  the  Senator  from 
Penn.sylvania  wishes  to  speak. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Between  15  and  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  may  proceed  for  20 
minutes.  If  consent  is  given,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  for  him  to  offer  the  amend- 
ment, which  I  judge  is  only  a  pretext. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  let  me 
say — as  I  have  previously  stated — that 
several  Senators  were  disappointed  at  the 
time  limitation  which  was  appUed.  Un- 
der the  circumstances,  why  do  we  not 
let  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  speak 
on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  SCOTT,  I  have  no  objection,  if 
I  can  obtain  unanimous  consent  to 
speak  for  15  or  20  minutes  on  the  bill. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  Madam  President.  I 
have  propounded  a  unanimous-consent 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  shall  be  compelled  to  object;  other- 
wise, there  would  be  no  use  in  havirg  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  entered 
into.  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  offered  an  amendment,  and  he  is 
entitled  to  speak  on  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,    Madam  President,  if 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania will  withdraw  his  amendment— 
for  I  suppose  it  Is  only  &  pro  forma 
amendment—— 
M'   SCOTT    That  is  correct. 
M!   niRKsi'.N     If  he  will  withdraw  It. 
I  uii!  vi(  hi  i.jin  :!n  minutes  on  the  bill, 
Mi    SCO  IT     I  sholl  be  happy  to  do 
sn  u:!i;  !!;•-  ' ;; '.di'i sinndlhu  that  the  dlii- 
'si:  u;!ii!    s,  r.itor    from    Illinois    will 
yalil   nn'   -Ml   minutrs  on  the  bill. 

Mr  niiJKSKN,  Madam  President.  I 
yi-ld  M;(   s  'uitor  from  Penn.sylvania  20 

T!h'  iMn'isiniNM  dUi'icER.  The 
Si'iiitDT  fi^'in  Pi'tuisylvania  Is  recog- 
ni/eci  for  :'o  ;n;:.utr.s  nn  the  bill, 

Mr,  SCOTT    M;wi,:!r.  !':     ident,  I  now 

wiU'.tlr.i'A  :nv  iinv  I'.'linent. 


T!ie  PRKSIUING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania is  withdrawn. 

Mr,  SCOTT,  Madam  President,  In  my 
opinion  this  Is  a  good  bill.  It  has  been 
carefully  considered  at  great  length  In 
the  subcommittees  and  In  the  Judiciary 
Commit  tec.  Many  provisions  of  the  orig- 
inal bill  have  been  revised,  altered,  or 
omitted,  In  favor  of  carefully  drawn  leg- 
islation. 

The  President's  wishes  In  regard  to 
certain  amendments,  which  have  been 
r(>f('rred  to  as  the  President's  amend- 
ments, have  been  recognized  and  car- 
ried out  in  a  bipartisan  fashion.  As  a 
result,  we  now  have  what  I  believe  Is  a 
far  bett(>r  bill  than  the  original  one,  by 
virtue  of  the  care  and  attention  which 
have  been  given  to  the  bill  by  the  mem- 


bers of  the  committee,  and  also  by  rea- 
son of  the  expert  assistance  whicn  has 
been  rendered  to  us  by  the  staff  mem- 
bers. 

COMMITTEE  STAFFING 

Madam  President,  in  referring  to  the 
staff.  I  should  like  to  address  myself  to 
the  entire  problem  of  minority  staffing. 
I  manage  as  well  as  I  can  with  the  as- 
sistants I  have,  and  I  have  been  consid- 
erately treated  by  the  chairmen  of  my 
committees.  We  have  a  large  and  busy 
office,  although  we  are  not  always  able  to 
do  all  that  I  should  like  to  do  as  a  Sen- 
ator. But  certainly  it  is  true  that  if 
there  were  more  minority  staff  members 
on  the  committees  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber and  on  the  other  committees,  more 
constructive  contributions  might  be 
made  by  those  of  us  on  the  minority  sicje. 

It  is  a  most  important  problem  if 
Congress  is  to  meet  its  obligation  to  pro- 
vide adequate  research  and  staff  assist- 
ance on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  to 
members  of  both  parties.  As  one  who 
has  served  as  a  Member  of  both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate, I  observe  that  this  situation  has 
too  long  suffered  from  neglect  and  in- 
difference. 

All  Senators  are  familiar  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946  in  regard  to  commit- 
tee staffs.  The  staffs  were  to  be 
nonpartisan,  and  selected  and  promoted 
solely  on  the  basis  of  merit.  The  report 
accompanying  the  act  recommended 
that  committee  staff  personnel  "should 
be  appointed  without  regard  to  political 
affiliation  and  should  not  be  dlsmls.*ied 
for  political  reasons,"  The  intention 
was  to  establish  a  type  of  legislative 
civil  sej-vlce  headed  by  a  director  of  con- 
gressional pprsonnr].  but  thi-;  body 
amended  the  act  rmpowerlnn  i.k  l.  cdm- 
mltteeof  thi' S(!;a'i' and  It'll  .  !,icl,M(,.i' 
Its  staff  »'V   ir.,iM,:;'v    \n!,  1  lu     ui.  n'.   of 

the  pro!'  ■■  ;"'!m'.  i.-'M-.i;  '  i  ^m  '-tall  \r- 
mnlnrd  a.s  llu>  c^)ri'  ol  tie  !«  u  uci'.  - 
Includlnu  the  Leglslaln'  R.di.iu'e 
Service  and  Legislative  (  i.\mt|  that 
were  to  enable  ConwresN  to  lulflil  its  liis- 
torlc  and  proper  funclUm  in  the  lems- 
latlve  prcKt'ss, 

Krnest  8,  Qrimth,  denn  of  the  School 
of  International  Service  of  the  American 
University,  and  formi :   :).<!<!     f  the 
Leul.ilatlve  Reference  '    ;\.  .   ..;  '!,.■  Tt-^ 
brary  of  Congress,  eoniin'r.ied  op' inns-' 
tlcaliy  on  the  pes'    r.  '  :  ';  '    coi;  :>'  ■ 
following    the    Legi.lauvt    Reui.uau.'i 
tlon  Act.    Ho  suggested  that — 

CongrcsH  has  maaterod,  or  has  provided  It- 
bpU  with  the  tools  Ui  master,  the  problem 
of  assuring  Itself  an  unblnaed,  competent 
source  of  expert  Information  and  annlysH 
which  iB  Its  very  own.  By  the  same  token 
It  has  mastered  the  problem  of  recapturing 
Its  constitutional  role  as  the  Independent 
policy  determiner,  a  self-rrspcctlng  coequal 
of  the  bureaucracy,  Its  legal  master  in  pol- 
icy matters,  and  In  practice  Its  competent 
partner  or  Its  Intelligent  critic,  Congress 
hojj  done  this  without  sacrificing  Its  own 
amateur  standing  as  the  elected  represenU- 
lives  of  the  people.  This  has  been  no  small 
contribution  to  the  content  of  governance 
In  a  complex  and  technical  age. 

Since  this  has  by  no  means  occurred,  I 
take  a  much  less  sanguine  view  of  our 
situation.    Not  only  have  we  failed  to 
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develop  the  strength  of  congressional 
staffs,  but  we  have  also  witnessed  the 
deterioration  of  the  nonpartisan  con- 
cept of  the  Letzislative  Reorganization 
Act.  Roscoe  Drummond  distin{;uishcd 
columnist  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  through  a  series  of  perceptive 
columns,  has  called  national  attention 
to  the  abuses  of  the  majority  power. 
Congressional  Quarterly  and  the  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance  have  also 
carried  major  articles  on  the  subject  of 
stafiBng.  Certainly,  there  has  been  a 
failure  to  live  up  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act.  but  was 
the  nonpartisan  staff  concept  adequate  in 
the  first  place?  Our  system  of  commit- 
tee government  within  the  Congress  is 
based  on  a  differentiation  of  majority 
and  minority  roles.  We  cannot  expect 
committee  staffs  to  function  in  an  iso- 
lated nonpartisan  world.  Rather,  it  is 
my  firm  belief  that  we  must  broaden  our 
concept  of  congressional  staffing  to 
recognize  the  two-party  basis  of  the 
committee  system,  and  the  necessity  for 
equitable  control  of  staff  resources 
between  majority  and  minority.  I  am 
in  no  way  suggesting  that  we  move  away 
from  a  professionally  competent  staff, 
but.  that  we  insure  a  fair  distribution 
of  such  staff  resources  as  exi.^ts  and  work 
to  increase  the  number  of  qualified  staffs 
across  the  board.  Such  a  move  will  im- 
prove, not  impair,  th.e  effectiveness  of 
congressional  government. 

Madam  President.  I  am  concerned 
about  the  unhealthy  imbalance  that  has 
develoj^ed  in  majority  versus  minority 
.staff  in  pl.ice  of  tlie  oiit^inal  though  in- 
adcquuLo  wual  ol  nonpartisan  staff.s 
This  situation  ha.s  an  important  bcaniu: 
on  the  future  on  llie  twu-pait\  v'trin 
in  this  country  For  the  Oist  lime  '.nee 
19Sa.  the   IN  pul-ii:  .in   Taitv   lauts   it.self 

Without    CClllM'l     ol     t.tlirl      1);.      (MCUtlVe 

or  leBlslntive  hi, inch  I:  l,,i.s  luul  to 
learn  anew  the  lole  (M  the  hwal  oppo.s;- 
llon.  In  !t.;s  I  xp(  ;  ;i  ;■,(■(•  M  ha.s  been 
gravely  hniuiir.ipiicd  dv  ms  i-ack  it  .viaff 
resources.     Ui.lil  (ITihIivc  iMntiol  by  Ihc 

majority  of  the  \\\^\  bilk  nf  thrse  re- 
sources li  cNpundrd  licli.^e  !l.i  Witiii'ina- 
tlon  gup  (>1  tl;e  inuioiiiy  .sulr.  ihe  prob- 
lem will   ;rma:n  acutr 

Oiir  !.i  ,41  .  iiiii  ()!ii  n  that  the  Hepub'.;- 
ranPailN  l.u'  lew  idca.s.  few  allei  niUive-* 
and  111!..'   •.  1. ,;,.;;.  ui    that    It    l.s  nieicly  tlie 

party  of  blind  oppoMt;  in  unci  (b'! Mic- 
tion. Thi,'!  t"!  n  myth  s\  read  by  cmi  op- 
ponents, bul  ;l  ran  al.vo  be  a  .'-elf-fulflU- 
Ing  proph.ii  \  uhcn  (he  party  m  powi-r 
denies  the  ininurity  adequate  staff  to 
develop  distinctive  constructive  policies 

The  most  severe  limitation  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  a  Representative  or  Sen- 
ator Is  time.  Faced  with  a  busy  schedule 
of  commitfre  work.  speakiniT.  correspond- 
ing with  Cdii.s' .tuents.  and  performing  a 
heavy  burden  of  legislative  duties,  we 
must  have  staff  a.ssi.stance  if  we  are  to 
study  and  comment  in  dei)th  on  the 
major  Issues  of  the  day.  Staff  is  essen- 
tial for  the  re,«!earch,  preparation,  and 
presentation  of  major  policy  speeches. 
They  are  req.iiied  for  a  coordinated 
effort  among  colleagues  wiihm  the  Con- 
gress and  for  the  effective  utilization  of 
radio  and  TV  time 

The  Imutation  of  time  is  doubly  acute 
for  the  Republican  minority  in  the  Sen- 


ate. As  a  distinct  minority  in  this  body, 
we  Republicans  have  an  extra  burden  in 
adequately  covering  our  committee  as- 
signments. If  we  find  it  difficult  for  an 
individual  Senator  to  do  his  homework 
m  comparison  to  a  Congressman,  how- 
much  more  difficult  it  is  for  a  Republi- 
can Senator  to  do  his  job  properly,  cov- 
ering more  area  per  man.  with  le.ss  staff, 
than  his  Democratic  colleagues?  De- 
prived of  competent,  adequate  profes- 
sional staff,  and  in  such  a  statistical 
minority,  we  cannot  begin  to  match  the 
resources  of  the  bureaucracy  downtown. 
or  of  a  much  better  staffed  Democratic 
majority  on  the  Hill. 

The  minority  in  the  Senate  is  also 
faced  by  a  geographical  imbalance.  We 
have  lost  key  seats  in  the  North  and  West 
and  we  are  just  bepinnmg  to  .see  the 
emergence  of  a  genuine  two-party  sys- 
tem in  the  South.  Many  of  these  States 
have  Republican  Governors  and  or  Con- 
gressmen. If  we.  the  Republican  Party 
in  the  Senate,  are  to  give  adequate  rep- 
resentation to  Republicans  in  these 
arca.s,  we  need  more  staff.  If  we  are  to 
study  such  crucial  problems  as  conser- 
vations, water  resources,  and  reclamation 
we  need  staff  authorized  to  make  field 
trips  and  carry  out  investigations  to  fill 
in  the  broad  gaps  of  our  knowledge.  The 
ideal  of  good  government  requires  that 
we  be  a  national  party  with  a  national 
vision  serving  the  national  interest,  not  a 
regional  party  hamstrung  by  a  glaringly 
deficient  numbc  r  of  minority  staff  assist- 
ants. 

We  of  the  minority  are  prcatly  con- 
cerned  because   the  means  of   olltr.nf 
constructive   alternatives,   throii^li    adc- 
fi'iati'   help   m   !(  vcuicli  na   iH;l;cy    prr.b- 
'.'  Hi'-.     :■•     \  u  '.(  :■.'  '\     i;!uu  ailaiilc     to     ...- 
Nf.iPN    '  r    ...^    !,,»M    ,v;p:.io:  tetl   l\t  p;ibl.cui. 
;r..tiat,\c  on  a  inmt)c;  of  !i-onl.v    .nc'.iui- 
;:i;'  lo'  I  \:uniilc  tlic  fit  IdN  of  cmpai.vmcrit 
u  c;  ki  ;    ;  I  ; ;  ;l.p..^,^'    n;.(i  c  \  .i  !  ;,:  Ms       lUit 
\v,!!iout  adi(.;.atc  'Sa!!  ,'ood  ulea.v  die  fi^r 
lack  (if  publ.c  a.i.r.K,     In  our  system  of 
ro\  einnient ,  u  c  cannot  rely  on  one  party. 
till'  majority  puity,   to  produce  all   t!;r 
ideas      Ily   the   \'crv    nature   of   p. 'Me;, 
there  lue  a:eu.'-  of  publ.e  iMlicy  u  Ik  !  e  ;  la- 


pa!  ty   ;n   power   eaiuh 


ol     \^ 


n-t    a; 


'I  he  nnno!  ily  pai  ly  niu'-;  prod  Uit  ina.M;  - 
ity  party  iiito  act;on  ]\  nr.i.'^t  rr.ir.Nc  tlie 
nei'lerted  oiplian.^  of  tnajoi.ty  pol.t.cs 
'I  lie    rno.'!    'laiir.K    example  of   nia'o;,:\ 


a:a.\' 


c:\;; 


irl; 


r,i-''.!e()  and  (\cnip';,ned  pif.^rii'ly  [v,  tl-.e 
Thuif'ood  Mar.'-liall  ctnif',!  mat  :oii  tr.at- 
ter  (ill  ','  liicli  the  two  .'^enator.v  ficitn  Ni  w 
Voik  Ml  .'^\ITsand^Tr  Kr\TiNc'  !-.a\r 
been  exerting  th(  ir  maximum  effoits,  not 
only  to  do  justice  to  the  nominee,  and 
to  the  President  ulio  appointed  h,;m, 
but  to  th.e  sy.stc  m  of  apjiomtment  and  to 
the  intepnly  of  the  Senate  itself,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  quality  of  the 
person  desuMuUed  for  this  hiph  .Uidlcial 
uf'ice. 

As  I  said,  the  most  plaring  exam]:)le  of 
ma.ionty  party  paralysis  is  civil  lU'hts, 
but  on  every  issue  there  will  bo  some 
facets  the  majority  will  ignore  or  deem- 
phasize  in  terms  of  its  own  party  inter- 
ests. This  IS  .Mmply  politics,  and  this 
is  the  reason  the  minority  must  be  m  a 
position  to  think  out  and  develop  its  own 
position  on  every  major  public  i.ssue. 
It  must  have  the  resources  to  provide  a 


real  competition  of  ideas  m  the  political 
marketplace.  It  should  have  a  staff  to 
read  and  study  the  Congression.'\l  Rec- 
ord, the  latest  books  and  mapazmes, 
professional  journals,  and  learned  pa- 
pers; to  monitor  news  broadcasts  and 
analyses,  to  channel  ideas  to  appropriate 
party  spokesmen:  to  think  out  what 
should  be  the  role  of  the  raaionty  in 
each  particular  area  of  policy. 

Good  minority  staffing  should  service 
minority  needs  in  addition  to  the  actual 
membership  of  the  committee  where  pos- 
sible. Where  a  Member  has  a  particu- 
lar interest,  say  in  foreign  policy,  agri- 
culture, public  works,  or  economic  policy, 
he  should  be  able  to  tap  the  expertise  of 
minority  staff  familiar  with  that  area. 
When  staffing  is  kept  to  a  bare  minimum, 
this  kind  of  cooperation  in  pooled  re- 
sources among  the  minority  is  not  pos- 
sible. 

Apart  from  proposing  new  programs 
or  alternatives  to  the  administration's 
proposals,  much  of  the  hard  work  of 
legislation  and  oversight  rests  in  the  sift- 
ing, evaluation,  and  reassessment  of  old 
programs,  Tck)  often  in  our  budgeting 
and  and  program  development,  we  start 
with  last  year's  base  and  merely  weigh 
the  proposed  additions.  We  should  be 
examining  the  historical  basis  of  pro- 
posals as  well,  including  support,  where 
warranted,  of  existing  programs  which 
are  serving  their  purpcse,  or  the  elimi- 
nation or  pruning  of  existing  programs 
no  longer  useful  as  presently  operated. 
Government  is  or  should  be  a  dynamic 
business,  responsive  to  the  genuine  needs 
of  the  citizenry.  Yet  without  t»,f  p.:  )d- 
ding  and  questioning  nf  Die  Republican 
minority,  who  have  no  wswd  iincres: 
.'1  the  growth  of  tht>  bureaucrao  tticM 
r.(  w  empires  of  i^Kenry  peisor.ne!  :;;»\ 
becoiiic  Iro/cp  into  ;  he  ^^l",lctUIe  of  i.'OV- 
t  :!.'nep;  ( )1)\  1  >;,■■  :\'  tfTectUc  over'-iwht 
and  :;;\  c' ;  :i.'a;;  ii,  o!  ! he  ndniinis! •  alioii  •■ 
pio('rani,N     ie(]i.;ie.v    adequate    nunonty 

An  a:;.!i,'.  1  ci.K  and  attiactue  rresulent 
Ciii  explo;!  Me  i.at.ofia;  Mietha  fu!  inoM' 
e;!i(''i\e'\  than  a  iniiMflira!  niinoilty  ul 
m-.h'.  ;(1  ,ii'.'-  :n  i'  y.^rvsy  If  tlie  ir,,n,(ulty 
:•■  to.  c  •;!(  I  !!e(  :  ;\  ci\'  uitl;  it.s  re.^ponNl- 
ishitx  a,^  Id  i:oi:iuin.s  pf  .vented  bv  the 
I'M  .Mdent  and  the  mnuiiiiv  it  must  h,a\e 
res'wroeB  to  document  !tv  nn.';i!*i(  nt,' 
I  ne  real  result!  of  minority  e.Toi  t  i  it!u  i 
'he  form  of  constructue  alirrnaUven 
ur  sound  criticism  of  admlnlstrnt  ion  poli- 
cies, come  in  the  committee  n  ju  ;  >  the 
■■•r^rhca  prepared  by  nnnnniv  ^lokes- 
n.m  when  the  bill  coir.es  be.'i  re  the 
Chamber  for  consideration,  the  amend- 
ments offered  on  the  floor,  and  in  other 
similar  forms.  It  is  doubly  important 
that  the  minority  have  these  resources, 
for  the  editors  and  newsmen  who  con- 
trol the  news  media  of  our  country  will 
tend  to  Judge  the  minority  and  its  ac- 
tions by  what  It  reads  of  then  leactions 
on  the  wire  si  i\  ices  and  receives  from 
its  own  services.  Mailings  of  minority 
views  by  the  Republicans  on  the  Joint 
Economic  Commit •(<  nir:  idmg  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  lioin  Connecticut, 
Prescott  BnsH  and  my  House  colleague. 
Represrn',vt;\  (■  Cfp.Tis,  of  Mi.ssour;,  and 
others.  !.a\c  bet  n  well  received. 

The   House    Republican    policy    com- 
mittee's release  of  the  report  of  its  task 
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force  on  "Operation  Employment"  last 
year  is  an  excellent  example  of  what 
"needs  to  be  done  much  more  often.  The 
response  of  the  press  to  this  sort  of  thins 
has  been  encoura^mi,^  but  this  needs  to 
be  done  on  a  regular,  systematic  basis. 
It  is  disturbing  to  me  that  many  minor- 
ity reports  are  never  written,  filed,  or 
distributed  for  one  ba.sic  reason— lack  of 
adequate  staffs 


The 


minority  member  ne'^ds  informa- 


tion from  sources  other  than  the  ad- 
ministrative departments  and  the 
majority-controlled  staffs.  While  it  may 
be  Boms  too  far  to  su^^est  that  these 
sources  are  captive,  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  expect  some  will  not  so  out  of 
their  way  to  volunteer  mformalion 
iiumical  or  embarrassins  to  the  policy 
ob;ect;ve.s  of  the  Pre.sident  and  tlie 
majority  party 

This  no-'d   for   independent  informa- 
tion  1.=?  particularly  crucial   in  the  field 

I    h.avf   commented 


of    foreign    pohcy, 
on  the  floor  of  tl;;: 
of   mv   Ci)i;eaL;;ii'.-; 
of    th.e    admmi.st 
tliat    appeared 
Th.eie    are    polic 

.vpot.i    \\\    till'    Wil! 

le',  .e',v      and 
e:.';r;Mn     \v<..m 
,s! ;  or.  ■    p:  '.)-.'\:  .\<) 
polU'V     aiui    \\\v 
L.U')-.  i\'. 

lM!e!e^l     ti)     m'' 

rlUMDii    nf    m;!ini 
coiuiec!  .i)r,    \\:\\\ 


;s  C'l-.ambcr   witli  other 

on  par'. .cular  aspects 

i-a'. ions    forei'.n    policy 

,)    U;.    to    be    de!ie;ent 

r'>    (•  )iUM".in!V'.    trouble 

1(1   tha'    need  .seal  eliin.' 

-p  )t".s;lile      eotisti  uet  ive 

!lie      mmuM'v         Till' 

h',a^   ;n   ciur   N'l'ar   Ma.s' 

!!o;ka     r\pr:uni'!it     m 

';  -A  o  pi  (ii)!i'tns  of  d(M'P  personal 

w.tlioul    the    \\\- 

talT    members    \\\ 

:n   poiicv   sui". ev 


me 


m  Wa.shiMtitoii  and  aliioad  I  lie  minor- 
ity m'i>l  (iei)e!'.(!  on  see ondaiv  and  not 
iilwavs  explieil  ■•o'uees  for  tlie>>(>  p<iliey 
1 1-\  iev\  s 

.\  I'eeetu  Senate  mtssion,  to  .-Nfrica  and 
the  CoiU'i)  included  tlnie  Senatoi^  of 
(lie  maloiitv  pa;t\'  and  their  .>'a!T  l! 
t!;e  m.Moritv  liad  liad  a  pait  with  a  ini- 
noi'itv  siutT  ineinbei^  m  thl>  slU\eS'  team 
it  in.^'ht  ha\e  been  tieMiT  eiiUipped  to 
deal    \Mlh    the    Miti-.eiiuenl     tuioi    o\e|    llie 

Kataii'ia  I'he  .loio.t  I' Conoinir  t 'oinmii - 
lee  n  ^tud\  ot  ihi'  t'  -H  eeonmuie  polU'\' 
in  l.aim  Aineiiea  would  lia\e  been  en 
liielv  n  maloiPs  prtilv  luiiieei  but  foi 
the  IMif.nliVe  of  the  xeUiiU  J|o\|«ie  Hepuli 
lleaii  \m  the  eotuinuiei-  It  lun  lieeti 
."•laled  thnt  ihi'  «inrT  o(  iIk'  rommiilee 
on  I''oieiiH  Helallon'^  is  nonpt\i  ll'<an 
'I'liiM  \s  nn  excellent  siatT  Yet  ran  i\ 
noni)arHsaii  sinff  sei\e  two  mastei-, 
which  luwe  difTeiilV:  decrees  of  rommi' - 
men*  to  ar,v  t:;\en  administration  imlic'v '' 
Can  It  do  an  equal  tob  with  both'  Do 
the  critics  of  administration  poliev, 
(\sp(>c;ar.v  from  'he  academic  world.  en- 
Joy  eq'.ial  acce.s.s  to  botii  majority  and 
minority  members,  or  are  the  best  idt\'\s 
ciianneh'd  to  the  niaiority.  or  smothered 
before  they  reach  minority  members  who 
may  be  more  receptive  to  them''  With- 
out adequate  minority  staff,  I  fear  that 
we  shall  continue  to  operate  at  a  decided 
disadvantage  to  our  colleagues  on  the 
majority  side  of  the  aisle 

Madam  President,  these  arsuments 
tiau'  all  dealt  with  the  more  general 
problem  of  increa.s.ns  the  effectiveness 
of  the  minority  in  congressional  govern- 
ment. They  are  set  forth  within  the 
context  of  a  need  for  sreater  conares- 
sional  staffing  regardless  of  majority  and 


minority  roles.  We  may  disagree  as  to 
tlie  exact  form  staffing  arrangements 
should  tak.\  but  we  should  all  agree  that 
good  Kovernment  suffers  when  the  mi- 
nority is  deprived  of  the  means  to:  First, 
develop  constructive  alternatives:  sec- 
ond, offer  sound  criticism  and  evalua- 
tion: third,  document  and  communicate 
Its  v.ews;  and,  fourth,  check  Informa- 
tion .-upplied  by  the  majority  against 
impartial  sources.  The  fact  that  these 
minimal  minority  rights  have  not  been 
achieved  is  by  itself  the  most  serious  and 
d.sturbing  aspect  of  the  entire  problem. 
It  has  serious  implications  for  the  fu- 
ture of  our  two-party  system.  Our  sys- 
tem of  government  was  founded  on  the 
unw  ritten  understanding  that  the  party 
m  power  will  not  attempt  to  exterminate 
the  party  In  opposition;  that  the  Ins  and 
outs  can  exchange  roles  periodically; 
that  the  majority  may  press  its  advan- 
tage, but  still  will  respect  the  Integrity 
of  the  minority. 

Madam  President,  the  majority  is  not 
plnytn,!?  by  the  rules  of  the  game,  and  If 
il,e  .•\ine;;ean  people  knew  the  full  facts 
of  t!.'  !i  v,  their  sense  of  Justice  and 
fair  pla.v 
slianu'  o! 

Wiiwid  t!..\  e;-!.,:se  a  ratio  of  14  to  VI 
to  1  be'uii,  majority  and  minority 
t.iiN'  Would  they  appi'ove  a  system 
tha-  p: are-,  virtually  complete  control  of 
eoi.ee .  ,;n:,al  committee  stafls  under  the 
;  IV  ( ;  ,1  ;inen?  The  chali'mnn  cm- 
led  to  hue  and  f^rc.set  salaries,  and 
wx.wr  tenure?  Would  they  condone 
:  p.. iced  upon  the  minority 
d!  iiita  e  ;  li  e  travol,  Iclephouo 
le'.i:  ,a,  m  .  \ ,;  and  other  cs- 
to  :i;e  ni' '  i..i:,  IS  of  adequate 
\V  <  ,',(1  ' ;.  •,  ailirm  the  policy 
ei mni."  ehnlrmcn  not  per- 
iinnoiitN  .staff  to  question  wit- 
Would  Hay  JUHllfy  the  power 
aity  clmli'mRn  to  tioleot  wit- 


would   cry   out  against   the 
a  loaded  legislative  procedure. 


mi 'a 

m>  ( 

seei 

\X    t 


I  t»i>. 


n.a  '' 
pi  ]',<>  I 

de'e 

the  ; 

m  le 

Cilll'^ 

sen' 

Stan 

ol    .some 

mi'lm^' 

n''s.ses   ' 

o!    a    ina 

nisv  -.  to  aiiive  ul  pri'arrttUkU'd  OOnclU" 
•.loin  '  Wiaild  lhe\  ,ipi'  old  \\w>  limctlon 
ol      some      ul      \  he     m.:.:.,  -        i     WOUUt 

1  al  li>  1    Keep  I  he  pi  s     ,e.  ;,      .  '  ei  (|l«\V 

hiW  e    t  lian    I  i-.K     i.i    i!  ,11  l;|nu 

the  ma  loi  1!  \'  Ihwt'  !i',i  i,.e  .1  I  haittly 
tlunU  <.o  1  hi  .  r.  ti^e,  ,,  p.i;  (y  purUlnttli 
i-.Mie  Madam  l'i>  -.id,  nl  1  hlN  iN  »\t>l  ft 
diNl'ilon  iMi'vern  oil.  11.  .id  t'UMnrrVtt* 
li\e,  It  ;■.  ,(  eordi  '  I'M  •  •■■  I  I  n  those  who 
aie  dedieated  to  ai  l;;i  vln«  rfTeCtlVP  COn- 
•;i  es,ior,.i;  i:i.\ .  rnmont  and  those  who  are 
eomplai  el,' :>  eontoiU  With  the  tiiequlUes 
thai  breed  inefllclent  committee  work 
and  detract  from  the  power  and  prestige 
of  the  Congress.  It  is  a  cause  that  in- 
cludes in  its  ranks  representatives  of 
business  and  labor,  civic  action  groups, 
the  individual  voter — all  those  who  are 
dedicated  to  good  government  above  pet- 
ty political  gain. 

Why.  then,  have  we  not  corrected  the 
wron.gs?  Why  are  the  loaded  dice  still 
in  play?  No  one  can  be  against  good 
government — or  can  they?  I  should  like 
to  examine  a  few  of  the  roadblocks  or 
excuses  for  inaction  and  answer  them 
one  by  one. 

There  are  some  who  deny  that  the 
problem  even  exists.  Chairmen  of  sev- 
eral committees  have  challenged  asser- 
tions  that    the   nonpartisan  staff  con- 


cept has  broken  down.  They  have  also 
challenged  tabulations  of  majority  and 
minority  staffs  compiled  in  the  House 
by  Representative  P'red  Schwengel,  and 
in  the  Senate  by  my  esteemed  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Curtis  1 , 
and  further  researched  by  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond.  Congressional  Quarterly,  and  the 
North  American  Newspaper  Alliance.  If 
the  problem  does  not  exist,  why  are  so 
many  of  my  Republican  colleagues  so 
exercised  about  it?  In  the  past  few 
months  there  have  been  speeches  on  the 
floors  of  the  House  and  Senate  by 
numerous  Members.  Representative 
Fred  Schwengel.  of  Iowa,  has  received 
letters  supporting  his  stand  for  more 
equitable  minority  staff  from  ranking 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  outstand- 
ing Republicans  across  the  country. 
These  are  indications  of  a  real  discon- 
tent, not  an  imagined  Inequity. 

The  problem  is  real.  One  could  point 
out  a  number  of  instances  in  the  various 
Senate  committees  where  more  staflBng 
Is  needed.  A  few  examples  will  Ulus- 
strate  where  the  lack  ■.  :  '~\d\\\v.v. 
has  limited  the  effectlvem  -  t  'h<  s  n- 
ato  and  Congress.  The  Ar;  nap.i.d 
and  Space  Sciences  romni:"ei  .  m  ^.n,'. 
Into  new  virtually  une.xi'e  ■  ii  p  ,<  v 
areas,  yet  it  recently  reviewed  tlie  ir.iH 
billion  NASA  budget  in  "'  s  hn;  ,,  week 
of  cuisoi'y  hearings,  o.  i\  have 
commented  on  the  lack  of  critu.ii  dis- 
cusslon  of  major  policy  problems  hei(;ro 
various  committees. 

The  Appropriations  Commiiie(>  Ims 
assumed  a  new  importance  with  the  in- 
creasingly frequent  requests  on  the  imm 
of  the  Executive  for  greatei  aih  :  v 
and  discretionary  power.  Ihe  tu.iei  v 
needs  adequate  resources  if  it  is  to  (h  l 
out  what  the  admlidsti  ition  Is  dolne  utai 
planning.  Witliout  .suiiuient  minority 
staff,  the  majority  will  have  luu  hei  Kd 
control  of  tlie  power  of  die  purse 

The  Armed  StnvUes  i  lum.lt.  e  .\  .':  a 
(It^ft'llHf    budurt    of    ttlne     1     illl-^    hdlUtn. 

wltli  ihp  rapidly  (Jliiuimnu  u»iuuiltmy 
«if  wt^«i»(>h>*  and  w<^a)M>i>  »vtiit»m«,  wuh 
I •  ,  nl   clmrue   et    im e  uii m    i  isrii' 

I  '  oitipt  rt  lUoie  ei  Ule  il  i'  I  Ulldt^ 
t  wpelulUiU.    httN    p'  '  I   M«     IliP 

II  !,  mandlllii    I  eqoo  riMi  Id      loi    •  I  a  IT , 

1  ,  ,  mHiIMH  le.-'.  u  s!  P  Mlii  !:i|  t  r-piM,  .;• 
bllll:  :      ■       ■■     e    .      '11       .,ed      hiM  i^Oi      .  -     -' 

hninlo    i  ■     '  \'      n.iOK  01       and    ('0111  e,  v, 

Finance,  r  i1mi  wmk-  and  ■JoMp  I'eo- 
nomlc— may  be  eallrd  iP'ii  m  iiu  next 
6  to  12  months  to  face  the  liist  ie(M  s.'ilon 
of  this  admini.stration.  Will  they  have 
sufficient  staff,  both  the  maiorily  and 
minority,  to  assess  the  adequacy  of  the 
administration  policies''  Will  the  mi- 
nority, which  has  already  made  a  major 
contribution  toward  the  solution  of  the 
unemployment  problem  through  a  House 
Republican  task  force,  have  the  re- 
sources to  develop  new  approaches  to 
the  vexing  long-term  problems  of  our 
economy?  The  minority  has  at  present 
only  one  professional  economist  on  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee. 

One  could  go  on  at  length  but  these 
illustrations  should  give  us  a  sufficient 
mdication  of  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lems we  face. 

The  actual  numerical  ratio  between 
the  majority  and  minority  staffs  has  also 
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been  challenged.  Again  it  should  be 
stressed  that  the  distinction  is  between 
staff  controlled  by  and  responsible  to 
majority  and  minority  respectively. 
Different  tabulations  vary  somewhat, 
perhaps  by  one  or  two  per  committee. 
We  can  quibble  endlessly  about  figures, 
especially  when  the  exact  mffirmntion 
about  staffing  is  so  difficult  to  obtain,  but, 
and  I  stress  this,  the  basic  proportions 
stand  as  irtibal-inre 

Madam  l'ie>.(ii:t  I  a.-k  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  m  t!ie  Record 
at  thi.'^  point  the  North.  .American  News- 
paper Ah.iaiice'  icleuse'  uliich  gives  the 
Schwengel-Curtis  breakdown.s  for  the 
committee  staffs  m  th.e  House  and  the 
Senate. 

There  being  no  objection  tha^  k  hase 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statf  iMieM  \v  r  lHir!;!'>      RrvDowN  Rjiows 
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Memberi  nmi  loiiiir 
leaders,  nlu  oecd  ti 
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to  get,   and    tlu-   '..■m    !,,v:    '   ;'•    boor 
and  givpn  to  NAN,\  ;    r  fi;st  r ,  h  o  iini 

A  Republican  .siiirer  siiui  tl.o  IimmKcI  'wn 
would  have  been  vastly  ninre  d.mouU  to 
get  If  It  had  not  been  .'or  the  cuuperallon 
of  some  Democrats. 

"The  country  would  get  much  more  posi- 
tive action  from  Congress  if  committee  stafTs 
were  more  equitably  divided"  Representa- 
tive Tom  Ci-rtis,  of  Mi.ssourl.  told  NANA. 
"As  it  stands  now,  minority  members  must 
rely  on  the  research  and  reports  of  staffers 
who  sympathize  with   the  opposing  party 

"Not  only  is  the  political  division  of  the 
staffs  imbalanced,  but  the  total  size  of  the 
.'^tafTs  Is  dreadfully  Insufflclent,"  said  Curtis 
who  was  one  of  several  Republicans,  work- 
ing closely  with  Schwengel.  He  pointed  out 
that  on  his  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
there   is  only  one  staff  member  who  works 


part  time  In  the  Important  area  of  foreign 
economic  policy.  We  need  at  least  10,"  he 
said. 

Tom  Cubtis  added  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  no  suffer  who  works 
full  time  in  the  social  security  field.  The 
situation,  he  said,  is  similar  in  many  House 
and  Senate  committees  and  is  made  worse 
by   the  political   dominance  of  one  party. 

On  April  4  Representative  William  E.  Mrt- 
LER,  of  New  York,  the  GOP  national  chair- 
man, wrote  Representative  Schwengel: 

"This  IB  a  matter  of  extreme  urgency  be- 
cause  the  condition  is  so  serious  it  can  un- 
dermine the  very  effectiveness  and  even  rou- 
tine functions  of  Republican  Members  of  the 
House." 

Schwengel  has  Introduced  House  Resolu- 
tion 570  which  would  enable  the  minority 
members  of  a  committee,  when  most  of  them 
feel  the  staffing  arrangement  is  unfair,  to 
obtain  a  minority-majority  staff  propor- 
tion of  40  to  60.  Also,  the  40  percent  of  the 
staff  appointed  by  the  minority  side  would 
be  paid  by  and  be  responsible  to  the  minor- 
ity members,  not  the  committee  chairman. 

A  comparable  resolution  has  been  Intro- 
duced to  the  Senate  by  Cahi  CtRTis,  and 
his  resolution  has  the  additi.nhi  jirovlslon 
iliut  all  special  committees,  too,  nra.'-t  have 
.'.ty  stuff  representation 
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Arrlcultiirt> , 

Alipr^prlntloiiK...,. , 

Armeil  Srrvtwi' 

Hmikiii«  and  Currency , 

nistrlct  (if  CnluniMn , 

Kdueiilloti  and  Latwr 

Kort'lrn  AITalr^ 

Ooverniiu-nt  Operations , 

llou."*  ,\ d m In l'<t ration 

Interior  luid  Insular  A  fTalrs.. 
Interstate  and  Foreipn  Com 

merer 

Judiciiiry 

Merehunt  Marine  and  Fish 

prie.« 

Post  Offiee  and  Civil  Service. 

Pul)lic  Works 

Rules 

Heienee  and  Astronautics 

In-American  Activities 

\(>terans'  .\flalrs 

Ways  und  Means. 

Select  Small  Husiness 

Select  Export  Control. 

Total 


SENATE    OOP   STArrERS   OLTNVMELRED    402    TO    38 

Following  Is  a  committee-by-committee 
breakdown  of  party  sympathy  among  Sen- 
ate staff  aids  as  compiled  by  Senator  Cael  T. 
Curtis,  of  Nebraska: 


Committee 


Astrtmnuilcs  und  Science 

AifHiiiliurc  'And  Komiitry..... 

Api)roiirltttliin» 

Arinc'l  .'ervioen , 

Biiiiklnp  and  Currency 

Cninincrcv. .       . 

Hljiirlct  of  Columbia 

Kliiaiice 

ForrlKn  Affalm.. 

(lovemiuent  0|ieratlnns 

Intorlor  wid  Insular  Affairs.. 

Judiciary 

Lahor  and  Public  Welfare... 
Post  Oilioe  und  Civil  Service 
Pul.Ur  Works..  .. 
Ruli\s  and  Admlulstratlon... 

Smull  Uusinees. 

Aging. 

Total 
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Mr,  SCOTT.  J^adam  President  \>,]:::v 
some  refuse  to  fmt  the  fart  of  partisa:. 
control  of  committef  i^inHs  and  tl.r  i:ti- 
balance  bi'uecii  w.v  majt;:ity  ai-.d  ti.i 
minority,  tine  an  ;l;:.(■:^  whr.  let' aid  t'.i 
abuses  til, it  liaM  lieeii  ri  scaled  av  dt  - 
Mat  ions  from  tlie  iKum  of  p^ofl•^.•■l!U.a, 
!.;iiu'nrtlsan,'<l.:;  'Miey  (  ppoM"  rt'ietni'i 
'-',,'■^■1  >•  {  'A  In  1 1.(  !n::;e:  ,1\  fe!  feat'  t  l.ut 
ati  a.leeed  pait\  ?;)(.. U  ssstcin  \\  ill  dt  - 
s\:  (i\  t  i,(  p!  U  sN,,,nal  fotnpeti  !u  y  e! 
•^ta"  I  his  Is  not  i'ut  inttut  Thr 
Ujucli.'-Uinr  of  nvir  Rppriiiul;  i.*-  "Thftt 
course  of  ai  t;  li  to  RChlf\e  t!',(>  !iui.v(  (!- 
fectlve  COl.r;  e.s.'-iniui!  I'l  \  ei  tillli  tit  "  We 
m\l»(  J-oroer;,/!  t;  at  tlie.'.e  me  iiiil.niati 
fuiutitiii.v  !(>!  t)(itli  ina'Dii'.v  uiui  mmdi - 
ily  [o  piilditn  lif.d  thai  ih-.s  ivq.,::i^ 
ac!e(ii"I<  ."ilat!  i  e,si).,i  fes  A  full  .Mil.i'iii, 
of  tlie  pMib'.ein  ".uniUi  IfijUlIe  botl.  a 
rrdi."itributinii  et  Mafl  hclsveeii  nuOeiily 
mill  iiunu!  il.v  nii  a  iniiif  ttjullablf  buhis, 
ami  ail  (ivriall  iiiciftthr  its  .ilurTini'  IfV* 
rS  (iuMiiniaiaf'..\  ami  tiualHanx  e!v 
Ihe  difttlplfK  n!  I  lUiimi  I  ihalifthij'  llinKi 
u  ImsU  film  \\  nilrllipUluj  Intiatluatt 
till  I  w  ii  I'oi  !  \  ll,^l  .net  inn  t  Miin  nui  mlii- 
liullee  i.S'teiii  n!  revrlhinrUl  and  IU 
■   111    iimv   Lull   I  nmtnlt  In-   eluftlur 

'i  nil  1  I  iii\  UeiMibUenii  cnlh  ai'in  ^  i\«.k 
\\l;\  iitn  !  ^1'  ii'lierilH'd  nbniil  •■-lafTllltt 
li.'W  liicliad  liieVRlii\ir  w  r  thiMi'd  enr 
ctiiliatt  lit',  nl  \ci\f^\  irunilillii:  eeiiiMe 
Of  the  111  :i^r  li,-,'^.  Niivptnbn  W'lieti  w  i 
RlT  liai  k  111  ;i.i\\(i  w  r  w;',!  be  »bir  tti 
rl^ht  the  w  •  re  :•.  may  bi  e\(ii  w  lUi  a 
bit  niPtr  i  ha;  '\  t :  a;  ha-.  Ik  «  n  sliown  tO 
us,  Uir.v  '^ay 

M.idani  i'tcsldont  \0.at  i,'^  required 
Is  a  .'-'ati  Mi'.unliko  .se.h^.t.ki;.  and  not  po- 
litical : '  -v  eiur  Oir  lie'-t  cnursc  of  action 
Is  to  p:fs.'«  .nim'd.atilv  and  persistently 
for  a  .'-.ihi:  H'l:  !(.-:  th.e  .i-iafTinc  problem,  in 
keepir.i:  u  .;;.  ii.c  p;.:ic;pies  of  responsible 
govenimeiu 

The  excuses  for  inaction  can  be  multi- 
plied and  refuted.  Those  who  disagree 
have  their  own  arguments  justifying  the 
status  quo.  Yet  when  we  pause  to  ex- 
amine the  immense  and  growing  work- 
load of  legislative  busine.ss,  the  backlog 
of  bills  not  yet  reported  from  committee, 
the  prospects  for  a  po.ssiblc  fall  session 
during  an  election  year,  car.  we  be  com- 
placent?    My   esteem  fd    r.  h.i  arue,   tlie 
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Mr. 


juiuor  Sciiaior  from  Vermont 
Prouty;.  has  ai,ked  m  a  speech  before 
this  body,  if  the  committee  system,  the 
backbone  of  our  operation,  is  to  have 
■•r»bs  on  only  one  side,  do  we  not  abuse 
the  greatest  body  in  the  world':'" 

What  progress  has  been  made  in  cor- 
recting the  situation  I  have  outhned  and 
what  more  needs  to  be  done? 

There  have  been  several  significant  at- 
tempts in  recent  months  to  break  the 
staffing  barrier  which  deserve  recogni- 
tion and  due  credit. 

Our  colleagues,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska :Mr.  Curtis'  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Keating  1  attempted 
m  February  to  establish  at  lea,st  a  1-to- 
10  minority-majority  staffing  ratio  on 
Senate  investigations  and  special  studies. 
I  think  Senators  will  recall  the  outcome 
of  that  test.  The  issue  was  decided  on 
a  straight  party-line  vote  30  to  5.5.  the 
effect  of  which  is  a  ruling  by  the  ma- 
jority party  that  the  minority  is  not 
entitled  even  to  1  staff  member  for  every 
10  of  the  majority. 

In  March  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  junior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont IMr.  Prouty]  introduced  Senate 
Rcsolu  :ion  309,  which  provided : 

The  staff  of  each  committee  and  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  should  include  such 
number  of  Individuals  designated  by  the 
members  thereof  who  are  members  of  the 
minority  party  as  may  be  required  to  up- 
hold in  equitable  recognition  of  the  minor- 
ity rights  of  those  members. 

He  was  joined  in  that  by  Senators 
J.Avirs.  BoGGS.  Allott,  Miller,  and  my- 
self. In  the  House,  Representative  Fred 
ScHWEXGEi,.  of  Iowa,  has  introduced 
House  Resolution  570,  which  would  en- 
able a  majority  of  the  minority  members 
of  a  committee,  when  they  are  not  satis- 
fied with  the  staffing  of  their  committee, 
to  request  that  40  percent  of  the  pro- 
fessional staff  be  appointed  by  them  and 
assigned  to  ?uch  committee  busine.-^s  as 
they,  the  minority  members,  deem  advis- 
able. Representatives  Schwengel  and 
Curtis  of  Mi-ssouri  deserve  special  recog- 
nition for  their  initiative  in  bringing 
this  problem  to  the  attention  of  the 
House 

I  can  remember  some  years  ago  that 
the  Representative  from  Missouri.  Mr. 
Curtis,  was  almost  alone  in  decrying  the 
lmbalai.ee  in  committee  staffs,  and  the 
inadequacy  of  staffing  levels  regardless 
of  majority  or  minority.  Today,  a  large 
number  of  the  Republicans  in  the  House 
have  indicated  their  support  for  broad- 
ened, more  equitably  balanced,  congres- 
sional staffing.  A  partial  list  of  the  Re- 
publican Members  of  Congress  favoring 
reform  includes:  Representatives  Alger. 
Ayres.  B.^ss.  Bromwell.  Conte.  Cr.^mer, 
Dervvinksi.    Dwyer.    Ellsworth.    Fre- 

LINGHUY'SEN.    FULTON,    GOODELL.    GRIFFIN, 

DuRWARD  Hail.  Kearns.  Lindsay.  Mc- 
Vey,  Joe  Martin.  Mathias.  Bill  Miller. 
Morse,  Ancher  Nelsen.  Pelly,  Schwei- 

KER.     SgrANTOV.     SIBAL.     STAFFORD.    TaBER, 

ToLi.EFSON',  Jessica  Weis,  and  Bob  Wil- 
son 

Tl-:e  Representatives  and  Senators  who 
have  fought  for  increased  staffing  on  an 
equitable  basis  have  received  strong  en- 
dorsement for  their  cause  from  a  broad 


range  of  editorial  opinion.  Typical  of 
the  comments  of  outstanding  Republi- 
can leaders  not  in  the  Congress  is  a  let- 
ter from  former  Vice  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon  to  Representative  Schwengel 
which  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  June  25.  Mr.  Nixon  re- 
marked ; 

Indeed,  the  issue  is  not  partisan  at  all. 
Tne  shoe  after  all  may  well  be  on  the  other 
foot  as  early  as  January  1963,  but  the  over- 
riding consideration,  all  political  preferences 
aside,  is  simply  that  democratic  govern- 
mental processes  demand  an  Informed  and 
responsible  opposition.  Your  resolution 
surely  ^vorks  toward  that  goal,  and  thus  It 
ought  to  be  vigorously  supported  by  every 
thoughtful  Member  of  Congress. 

No  action  has  been  taken  on  either 
the  Prouty  or  Schwengel  resolutions  to 
date,  yet  they  are  significant  illustra- 
tions of  the  deep  concern  the  staffing  is- 
sue has  created  among  dedicated  and 
respected  members  of  the  minority,  and 
they  point  to  possible  solutions  of  the 
problem. 

There  have  been  some  encouraging 
recent  developments  in  the  campaign  for 
adequate  minority  staffing  that  also  de- 
serve comment.  My  good  friend  and 
colleaeue,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
IMr.  Keating!,  in  an  excellent  state- 
ment entitled,  "A  New  Republican  Of- 
fensive," singled  out  committee  staffing 
as  the  No.  1  issue  for  the  Republican 
Conference.  The  following  week  the 
Republican  Governors  attending  the 
54th  National  Governor's  Conference  at 
Hershey.  Pa.,  unanimously  passed  a 
resolution  favoring  reform  of  committee 
staffing  and  encouraging  the  Repubh- 
cans  in  Congress  to  urge  their  leadership 
'to  insist  upon  and  take  immediate  ac- 
tion to  correct  the  inequities  which  cur- 
rently exist  in  committee  staffing."  I 
have  had  the  benefit  of  the  views  of  a 
number  of  Republican  Governors,  and 
I  find  that  the  current  staffing  ratio  is 
of  particular  handicap  to  them.  These 
men  face  an  especially  difficult  assign- 
ment as  a  minority  representation  of 
this  country's  Governors  when  they  or 
their  representatives  are  called  upon  at 
frequent  intervals  to  testify  before  vari- 
ous committees  of  the  Congress.  They 
do  not  now  receive  adequate  Congres- 
sional staff  assistance  in  preparing 
minority  views  and  testimony,  in  or- 
ganizin^j  briefings  with  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate,  in  de- 
veloping their  ideas  during  hearings,  or 
in  following  them  up  with  the  various 
levels  of  the  Government.  One  point  of 
particular  concern  is  that  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  staffs,  in  dealing  with 
problems  of  Federal-State  relationships, 
are  more  favorably  disposed  toward  in- 
creasing the  responsibilities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  than  in  developing  the 
authority  of  our  State,  county,  and  local 
governments. 

I  could  go  on  and  document  the  views 
of  members  of  my  own  party,  but  how  do 
tile  members  of  the  majority  party  feel? 
There  are  many  who  know  that  the 
present  system  is  wrong,  that  it  is  un- 
fair and  unhealthy.  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  in  the  majority  party 
who  love  the  institutions  of  the  Con- 
gress and  are  concerned  about  its  posi- 


tion and  its  balance  in  relation  to  the 
increasing  Executive  power  could  well 
give  more  active  attention  to  this  prob- 
lem. There  are  Democrats  who  are 
aware  that  the  problem  of  staffing  could 
develop  into  an  important  campaign  is- 
sue. Differing  points  of  view  are  not 
being  brought  out  between  majority  and 
minority,  and  the  electorate  may  be  par- 
ticularly sensitive  to  the  Republican  de- 
mands for  more  equitable  staffing  re- 
sources. 

What  is  the  attitude  of  majority  staff 
to  the  situation  of  the  minority?  Some 
are  candid  enough  to  admit  that  the 
level  of  committee  debate  and  of  the 
legislative  process  in  general  would  im- 
prove markedly  with  the  introduction  of 
more  new  challenging  ideas.  Virtual 
one-party  control  of  committee  staff 
has  stifled  the  atmosphere  of  committee 
work.  How  many  good  staff  people  have 
left  the  Hill  because  they  did  not  find 
their  work  sufficiently  stimulating  and 
challenging?  Many  have.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  adequate  minority  staffing 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  infusing 
new  life  and  vitaUty  into  the  entire  com- 
mittee system. 

Madam  President.  I  have  stated  the 
arguments  for  and  documented  the 
broad  and  growing  base  of  support  for 
a  reform  in  committee  staffing.  What 
should  our  course  of  action  be  from 
here? 

First,  we  should  resolve  to  take  imme- 
diate action.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained 
by  waiting.  We  should  begin  to  move 
on  this  problem  at  once,  regardless  of 
whether  we  can  bring  it  to  a  successful 
conclusion  before  the  end  of  this  ses- 
sion. The  issues  at  stake  are  far  more 
fundamental  than  the  shifting  of  per- 
sonnel between  the  majority  and  the 
minority. 

Next,  after  careful  consideration.  I 
recommend  that  an  ad  hoc  committee 
be  established  to  consist  of  three  Sena- 
tors and  three  Representatives  who  have 
expressed  int-erest  in  staffing  reform. 
This  committee,  with  staff  assistance, 
should  review  actions  taken  to  date  and 
make  further  representations  to  the 
minority  leadership.  The  work  yet  to  be 
done  is  considerable.  Facts  must  be 
organized,  research  must  be  pursued, 
support  must  be  mobilized,  strategy 
must  be  planned. 

If  the  ad  hoc  committee  Is  to  complete 
its  preliminary  work  with  reasonable 
speed,  it  will  have  to  utilize  outside  re- 
sources. Under  the  pressing  legislative 
schedule  that  we  all  face,  and  with  the 
fall  elections  drawing  near,  we  cannot 
realistically  expect  a  group  of  Senators 
or  Representatives  to  be  able  to  cover 
all  the  aspects  of  this  problem.  We 
must  draw  upon  resources  in  the  Re- 
publican Party  and  among  public- 
spirited  citizens  regardless  of  party  af- 
filiation from  across  the  country.  We 
shall  need  all  available  help  if  we  are  to 
get  our  story  to  the  public  at  large  and 
to  state  our  case  persuasively  to  the  po- 
litical scientists,  national  leaders,  and 
other  individuals  who  influence  and 
arouse  public  opinion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
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Mr.  SCOTT.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  me  5  more 
minutes'' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  5  more  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsyhania  may  pro- 
ceed for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Madam  President,  in 
addition  to  gathering  data  and  planning 
a  strategy  to  correct  the  basic  problem 
of  imbalance  in  committee  staffs,  the  ad 
hoc  committee  should  explore  po.ssible 
innovations  in  the  staffing  arrangements 
of  the  minority  itself — reforms  that 
could  be  instituted,  unlike  the  other 
problems  I  have  stressed,  without  re- 
course to  the  majority.  Of  course,  an 
increase  in  minority  staff  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  adoption  of  such  innova- 
tions by  providing  the  minority  with 
more  staff  flexibility. 

One  important  innovation  that  should 
be  explored  is  the  establishment  of  lead- 
ership seminars.  Periodically  the  joint 
Republican  leadership  of  the  House  and 
Senate — or  of  each  body  independently — 
could  meet  with  key  minority  representa- 
tives from  areas  with  particular  prob- 
lems not  common  to  all  areas  with  Re- 
publican representatives.  They  would 
cover  one  subject  at  each  session,  rotat- 
ing the  subjects  considered  on  a  periodic 
basis.  Academicians  and  lay  experts 
could  be  invited  to  present  position 
papers  or  to  testify.  These  sessions 
would  provide  the  leadership  with  con- 
tinuing familiarity  with  a  broad  number 
of  subjects  in  substantial  depth. 

The  leadership  seminars  would  also 
provide  a  voice  for  and  an  outlet  for 
ideas  of  Republicans  who  do  not  nor- 
mally participate  in  leadership  decisions. 
They  should  tap  Republican  sources  and 
assistance  at  all  levels,  placing  primary 
emphasis  on  practical  experience  and 
knowledge.  The  seminars  would  pro- 
vide a  forum  for  any  individual  member 
who  has  obtained  a  specialized  knowl- 
edge of  a  subject  of  national,  area,  or 
group  interest  through  surveys,  trips 
abroad,  or  by  reason  of  his  own  study 
and  interest. 

In  this  way,  the  leadership  seminars, 
in  addition  to  coordinating  minority 
policy,  could  become  the  mechanism  for 
a  two-way  process  of  channeling  ideas 
from  the  leadership  down  to  the  Repub- 
licans on  the  various  committees  and 
their  staffs,  and  stimulating  and  com- 
municating new  policy  ideas  and  alterna- 
tives from  the  lower  ranks  of  the  com- 
mittee staff  and  committee  membership 
to  the  leadership.  I  join  my  colleague  in 
the  other  House.  Representatives  Cttrtis 
of  Missouri,  in  believing  that  this  two- 
way  communication  of  ideas  between  the 
leadership  and  rank  and  file  is  needed 
in  order  to  build  a  strong  and  healthy 
minority   party   in   the   Congre.ss. 

Another  innovation  that  should  be 
considered  is  the  formation  of  a  staff 
clearinghouse — a  central  unit  that  could 
recruit  and  refer  qualified  job  applicants 
to  vacancies  on  the  committees.  This 
would  seem  to  be  an  essential  step 
toward  raising  the  professional  level  of 
minority  staff,  yet  it  has  not  been  in- 
stituted on  any  systematic  basis. 


When  the  ad  iioc  committee  has  com- 
pleted its  preliminary  work,  and  con- 
sulted with  the  minority  leadership,  it 
should  ask  for  a  meeting  with  the  ma- 
jority leadership  to  pre.sent  the  case  for 
adequate  staffing.  I  feel  that  this  cour.se 
of  action  offers  us  the  best  hope  for  an 
early  solution  to  the  staffing  problem 
which  remains  as  one  of  tiie  gravest 
weaknesses  of.  and  one  of  the  most 
serious  limitations  to  effective,  construc- 
tive congressional  work. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  a  very  thoughtful  and  per- 
ceptive analysis  of  a  real  problem  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter which  has  been  of  concern  to  me. 
Like  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  I 
have  no  personal  feeling  about  it  and 
do  not  speak  because  of  a  particular  lack 
on  my  own  part.  It  is  a  general  prob- 
lem which  is  very  serious  and  which 
should  be  faced  up  to  by  the  leadership 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Pemisylvania 
has  performed  a  real  service  by  his  well 
documented  and  very  carefully  analyzed 
speech  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  SCOTT.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  been  attending 
a  meeting  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  therefore  was  unable  to  hear 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator,  but  I  have 
read  every  word  of  his  speech. 

Considering  the  multitudinous  num- 
ber of  things  Senators  have  to  do,  the 
staff  activity  which  the  Senator  de- 
scribes is  absolutely  indispensable  in  re- 
spect to  doing  our  job. 

In  addition.  I  think  we  have  shown  on 
a  thousand  battlefronts — I  think  this  is 
true  of  nearly  every  one  of  us  on  the 
minority  side — how'  in  our  country,  the 
minority  is  not  merely  a  critical  organ, 
but  instead  is  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  creativity  of  legislation. 

We  do  not  have  a  parliamentary  sys- 
tem in  which  the  Government,  namely. 
the  majority,  is  the  only  fountainhead 
of  legislation.  On  the  contrary,  legisla- 
tion is  shaped  in  the  legislative  body 
with  the  creative  participation  of  the 
minority.  We  will  be  better  able  to  do 
that  if  we  have  the  kind  of  assistance 
which  the  Senator  has  described  In- 
deed, it  is  inconceivable  that  we  should 
have  gone  so  long  without  it. 

As  Senators,  we  are  all  indebted  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  The  coun- 
try is  indebted  to  him  for  highlighting, 
dramatizing,  articulatme.  and  particu- 
larizing the  i.ssue  as  ably  as  he  has.  I 
congratulate  him  on  a  fine  effort 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  both  distinguished  Senators  from 
New  York.  I  am  indebted  to  them.  I 
may  add  parenthetically,  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  difficulties  involved,  that  the 
consultation,  research,  and  preparation 


of  what  is,  after  all.  by  Senate  test,  a 
comparatively  brief  speech,  has  con- 
sumed a  good  part  of  1  month.  I  have 
had  to  displace  work  that  I  might  have 
been  doing  in  other  areas. 

Senators  know  that  a  speech  of  that 
length  cannot  be  turned  out  over  night, 
and  it  cannot  be  turned  out  without  ade- 
quate and  valuable  help  by  one's  office 
and  staff  assistants.  That  is  a  further 
illustration  of  why  the  reform  is  needed. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New- 
York. 

Mr.  KEATING  Madam  President,  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  there  is  no 
division  in  the  Senate  on  the  need  of 
doing  everything  necessary  to  protect  the 
liealth  and  safety  of  our  citizens. 

None  of  the  differences  which  existed 
in  the  past  over  the  provisions  of  pro- 
posed drug  legislation  was  based  on  dis- 
agreement as  to  the  overriding  im- 
portance of  protecting  the  public  health. 
The  point  at  issue  rather  was  whether 
regimentation  of  this  industry  in  the 
manner  originally  proposed  by  some 
would  go  so  far  in  stifling  research,  in- 
itiative and  the  promotion  of  useful  new 
drugs  that  unwittingly  more  harm  than 
good  would  be  done  in  serving  the  Na- 
tion's health  needs.  As  a  result  of 
months  of  painstaking  work  pursued  with 
the  utmost  diligence  and  attention  by 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  by 
the  very  accomplished  and  helpful  staff, 
that  did  so  much  in  assisting  us  to 
fashion  the  proposed  legislation,  we  have 
finally  devised  a  bill  which  will  safeguard 
the  people  from  harmful  and  useless 
drugs  without  jeopardizing  the  vital 
contribution  of  free  enterprise  in  the 
fight  against  disease. 

The  bill  in  its  present  form  has  my  full 
support,  as  it  did  the  support  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee  when  it 
was  unanimously  reported.  It  contains 
important  provisions  strengthening  ex- 
isting drug  laws.  It  wiD  assure  a  safer 
and  more  reliable  supply  of  drugs  and,  if 
properly  enforced,  will  make  impossible 
the  use  on  human  beings  of  such  perilous 
compounds  as  thalidomide,  which  has 
caused  such  consternation  in  this  and 
other  countries.  Its  recordkeeping,  in- 
spection, and  other  control  provisions  will 
be  of  tremendous  assistance  in  keeping 
unfit  drugs  off  the  market.  Its  reporting 
requirements  and  provisions  for  the 
withdrawal  of  previously  approved  drugs 
will  enable  continuous  surveillance  to  be 
maintained  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration over  drugs  on  the  market 
and  permit  their  prompt  withdrawal 
whenever  necessary  to  protect  the  public. 
Finally,  the  provisions  for  the  identifica- 
tion of  drugs  and  the  furnishing  of  full 
infoi-mation  with  regard  to  new  drugs 
will  reduce  the  possibilities  of  confusion 
or  mistakes  in  the  dispensing  of  drugs  to 
the  public. 

All  of  these  provisions  represent  sig- 
nificant improvements  in  the  present 
law.  They  reflect  recognition  that  the 
drug  industry  is  affected  with  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  must  be  subject  to  spe- 
cial controls  in  order  to  safeguard  the 
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public.  I  do  not  believe  thai  this  state- 
ment would  be  challenged  by  any  of- 
ficial of  the  industry  and  I  have  every 
confidence  that  they  will  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  law  in  a  manner 
which  will  reflert  the  industry's  own 
deep  concern  with  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  population. 

At  the  same  time,  the  commitree  has 
rejected  or  levised  some  proposals  which 
would  have  converted  this  industry  into 
a  creature  of  the  Government  and  sti- 
fled   Its    continued    contribution    to    the 
health   of    our    people.      Mistakes   have 
been  made,  serious  and  even  tragic  mis- 
takes.    New   laws  were   needed   to  pre- 
vent such  mistakes  m  the  future  inso- 
far as  It  IS  humanly  possible  to  do  so. 
But  mistakes  can  be  made  by  Govern- 
ment officials  as  well  as  private  citizens 
as  we  all  know  too  well.    Socialistic  con- 
trol over  any  industry  i.i  no  guarantee 
against  errors  and  is  a  sure  way  of  curb- 
ing   progress,    initiative,    and   incentive. 
Fortunately,  the  specter  has  been  avoid- 
ed and  the  drug  industry  will  continue  to 
be    a    part    of    our    free    enterprise    sys- 
tem. 

The  people  of  tr.is  Nation  enjoy  the 
best  standards  of  health  of  any  people 
in  the  world.  New  drugs  have  curbed  or 
cured  such  dread  diseases  as  tuberculosis, 
diphtheria,  polio,  diabetes,  and  arthritis. 
As  a  result  of  tranquilizers,  the  popula- 
tion of  our  mental  hospitals  has  been 
able  to  receive  more  humane  and  effect- 
ive treatment  than  was  ever  before  pos- 
sible. No  one  wlio  wanted  this  progrcs.- 
in  the  development  and  marketing  of 
new,  but  safe  and  effective  drugs  to  con- 
tinue, can  be  accused  of  any  lack  of  con- 
cern with  the  health  of  our  people.  On 
the  contrary,  those  who  would  go  so  far 
as  to  hamper  if  not  prevent  these  new- 
products  from  being  developed  or  reach- 
\\\-  the  market  would  not  be  acting  in 
the  public  intere.<t. 

What  most  oi  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  vsere  seeking 
were  methods  of  preventing  any  unsafe 
drugs  from  reaching  the  market  which 
would  not  interfere  with  the  develop- 
ment or  use  of  safe  and  needed  medi- 
cines. 

There  were  cwu  objt-ctives.  First,  and, 
it  would  be  fair  to  say  the  most  im- 
portant, it  would  keep  unsafe  drugs  off 
th^'  market;  second,  we  would  see  that 
as  quickly  as  is  safe,  important  new 
drugs  reach  the  market.  For  example, 
we  know  that  today  we  have  no  drug, 
that  Will  cure  cancer.  Perhaps  some- 
time we  will  have  one.  If  we  have  one 
and  us  side  effects  are  not  disastrous,  of 
course,  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  tlie  pub- 
lic to  have  that  drug  reach  the  market 
as  early  as  is  safe. 

In  my  judgment,  m  the  pending  bill 
we  achieve  the  two  objectives  in  a  rea- 
sonable and  fair  way.  I  am  confident 
that  the  debate  will  make  it  clear  to 
every  Member  that  the  bill  would  pass 
with  virtually  no  opposition. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  myself  20  minutes  on  the  sub- 
stitute. 

Madam  President,  S,  1552,  the  Drug 
Industry'  Act  of  1962,  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Judiciarv-  Committee  on  Augrust 


21,  is  a  carefully  drafted,  thoroughly 
considered  piece  of  legislation.  It  was 
reported  out  by  a  unanimous  vote.  It 
has  my  unqualified  support. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  strengthen- 
ing of  our  basic  food  and  drug  laws.  It 
brings  up  to  date  the  1938  act,  which  was 
the  latest  major  revision  of  the  existing 
statutes  in  the  drug  field. 

In  general,  the  bill  provides  for  the 
registration  of  all  drug  manufacturers. 
It  provides  for  increased  and  improved 
factory  inspection,  quality  controls,  and 
the  maintenance  and  submission  of 
various  records  and  reports,  especially  in 
regard  to  investigational  use  and  clinical 
experience.  It  provides  for  the  stand- 
ardization and  simplification  of  official 
names  for  drugs.  It  insures  that  the 
names  will  be  prominently  displayed  on 
all  labeling  and  advertising,  and  that  all 
antibiotics  will  be  certified  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Advertising  will  be  subject  to 
appropriate  regulation.  Under  the  pres- 
ent law,  the  test  which  a  new  drug  had 
to  meet  before  it  could  be  put  on  the 
market  was  that  it  be  safe.  Now  a  new 
test  has  been  put  into  the  bill:  it  must 
not  only  be  safe  to  those  who  use  it, 
but  It  must  be  effective  for  the  claims 
made  for  its  use.  This  is  a  major  de- 
velopment. 

COMMENTS  ON    THALIDOMIDE 

In  the  past  several  weeks,  there  has 
been  widespread  discussion  of  the  thalid- 
omide episode.  It  started  with  the  re- 
cent tragic  news  concerning  the  sale  of 
this  sleeping  pill  in  Europe,  particularly 
to  expectant  mothers,  many  of  whom  de- 
livered malfoi-med  babies  as  a  result  of 
the  use  of  that  drug. 

Efforts  to  secure  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration permission  to  place  this 
drug  on  the  market  in  the  United  States 
were  begun  nearly  2  years  ago.  Had  such 
permi.-.  ion  been  given,  the  drug  would 
have  been  available  upon  prescription, 
unhko  the  practice  in  Europe  where  the 
pill  was  sold  over  the  counter.  This  at 
once  indicates  the  greater  care  and  pro- 
tection afforded  the  public  in  America 
than  elsewhere  in  the  world  in  handling 
drugs. 

The  new  drug  application  was  assigned 
to  Dr.  Frances  Kelsey  in  the  Food  and 
Dru^^  Administration.  The  story  is 
familiar  from  this  point  on.  She  had 
some  misgivings  about  the  safety  of  the 
drug,  and  requested  additional  evidence. 
More  tests  were  run  and  additional  clini- 
cal experience  reports  were  submitted. 
This  went  on  for  some  time.  Then  came 
the  sad  news  from  Europe  that  this 
drug  was  responsible  for  the  tragic  ex- 
perience at  childbirth.  So  Dr.  Kelsey's 
doubts  and  determined  refusal  to  grant 
permission  to  manufacture  this  drug  in 
America  were  well  justified. 

Very  properly.  President  Kennedy 
gave  Dr.  Frances  Kelsey  an  award  for 
this  splendid  contribution  to  public  serv- 
ice. All  of  us  rejoice  for  her.  We  express 
our  gratitude  also  for  the  system  by 
which  she  was  able  to  exercise  enough 
authority  to  protect  the  public  in  this 
manner. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  thalidomide  was 
barred  and  the  public  was  protected  un- 


der the  1938  act  for  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, as  amended.  Later  testi- 
mony showed  that  even  then  not  all  of 
the  powers  in  the  drug  field  granted  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  were  employed  by  him  or  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  It 
is  further  noteworthy  that  new  proposed 
rules  are  drafted  and  are  being  promul- 
gated under  the  present  law  and  without 
reference  to  any  new  authority  contained 
in  the  pending  bill. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
present  law  was  ample  to  detect  and  bar 
thalidomide  here  in  America,  the  epi- 
sode was  useful  to  illustrate  the  neces- 
sity of  additional  provisions  in  the  law, 
which  I  shall  discuss  later.  Largely, 
however,  they  are  a  refinement  of  pro- 
cedures and  provisions  already  con- 
tained in  S,  1552,  as  originally  reported, 
rather  than  an  enlargment  of  the  scope 
of  the  bill.  It  should  be  observed  that 
S.  1552  was  first  reported  on  July  19. 
It  was  sent  back  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee for  further  consideration  and 
amendment,  and  reported  in  its  present 
form  on  August  21. 

WHT  WAIT  FOR  A  NEAR  TRAGEDY  BEFOEK 
AMENDING    THE    LAW? 

Quite  often  the  question  ha.s  been 
asked.  Why  was  it  necessary  to  have 
awaited  or  risked  the  near  tragedy 
which  threatened  us  in  the  thalidomide 
case  before  action  is  taken  to  strengthen 
the  drug  laws? 

The  plain  answer  is  that  the  proceed- 
ings leading  to  the  formulation  and  in- 
troduction of  the  instant  bill  long  pre- 
dated the  thalidomide  case. 

Hearings  were  started  by  the  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  in  1959. 
They  had  to  do.  not  with  passing  an 
original  law  on  the  subject,  but  to 
strengthen  and  to  improve  the  existing 
statutes.  The  original  Food  and  Drug 
Act  was  passed  way  back  in  190G.  during 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt's  admin- 
istration. Since  then,  from  time  to  time, 
there  have  been  several  revisions  of  that 
law.  Scientific  methods  change.  New- 
drugs  appear.  New  operative  proce- 
dures develop.  And  as  they  do,  new- 
problems  arise  and  the  law  has  to  be 
changed. 

The  latest  change  in  the  drug  laws 
was  made  in  1938,  nearly  24  years  ago. 
That  was  shortly  after  the  appearance  of 
the  wonder  drugs,  particularly  the  anti- 
biotics. It  is  now  thought  w-ell  to  revise 
the  drug  laws  again,  this  time  radically 
and  fundamentally  so  as  to  catch  up 
with  the  times.  That  is  what  has  been 
going  on  for  3  years,  and  that  is  the 
point  at  which  we  now  find  ourselves. 

COMMITTEE? 

Much  curiosity  exists  as  to  why  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  should  be 
supporting  and  sponsoring  a  bill  per- 
taining to  the  drug  industry.  Very 
frankly,  some  of  us  on  the  committee 
have  wondered  about  this,  too. 

After  all,  the  Judiciary  Committee  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  courts,  the  national 
penitentiaries,  immigration  laws,  anti- 
trust laws,  patents,  constitutional  rights 
and  amendments,  and  similar  subjects. 
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Why  did  it  get  into  a  bill  which  amends 
the  statutes  regarding  the  manufacture 
and  distribution  of  drugs? 

Frankly,  the  reason  is  that  it  was  first 
thought  that  the  antitrust  laws  were 
being  violated  by  the  drug  industry;  that 
a  concentration  of  the  industry  resulted 
in  monopoly;  that  the  patent  laws  were 
not  adequate;  and  that  as  a  result  of  all 
this,  drug  prices  were  too  high. 

It  is  logical  for  the  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee  to  inquire  into 
these  subjects  and  to  recommend  what- 
ever corrective  action  is  necessary. 

Although  I  will  discuss  some  of  these 
specific  provisions  later,  at  this  point  I 
should  like  to  observe  that  the  bill  has 
no  provisions  for  new  antitrust  laws,  no 
provisions  dealing  with  monopoly,  no 
provisions  amending  the  patent  law,  and 
no  provisions  against  price  fixing. 

In  fact  the  bill,  as  has  been  stated, 
relates  to  the  conditions  under  which 
prescription  drugs  arc  made,  distributed, 
admitted  to  the  market,  retained  or  with- 
drawn therefrom,  and  similar  subjects. 
All  of  these  matters  are  more  properly 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, to  which  food  and  drug  administra- 
tion measures  are  ordinarily  assigned. 

OPPOSITION  TO  BELL  AS  ORIGINALLY   DRAmO) 

S.  1552,  in  its  original  form,  was  in- 
troduced in  April  1961.  It  contained 
several  provisions  which  the  committee 
subsequently  rejected  because  they  were 
detrimental,  not  only  to  the  drug  man- 
ufacturers, but  more  importantly  and 
especially  to  the  physicians  who  pre- 
scribed such  drugs  and  the  patients  who 
would  take  such  drugs  and  benefit  from 
them. 

With  those  detrimental  provisions,  the 
bill  drew  steadfast  opposition  from  sev- 
eral members  of  the  subcommittee.  This 
generated  much  unwarranted  and  im- 
properly founded  criticism.  However,  by 
patiently  developing  the  facts  and  rea- 
sons for  their  opposition,  those  members 
gained  considera':le  support  by  the  time 
the  bill  reached  the  entire  committee. 
This  is  clearly  seen  by  the  fact  that  when 
the  bill  reached  its  final  form,  as  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  this  week,  it  had 
unanimous  approval  of  the  entire  Ju- 
diciary Committee  membership — yet 
none  of  the  highly  objectional  provisions 
remained. 

In  general,  these  objectional  provi- 
sions had  to  do  principally  w-ith  our 
patent  system  and  w-ith  the  proposal  to 
federally  license  manufacturers  of  pre- 
scription drugs. 

These  and  other  detrimental  sections 
of  the  bill  were  wisely  deleted. 

Any  attempt  to  resurrect  any  of  these 
rejected  provisions,  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  the  bill,  should  be  re- 
sisted and  defeated. 

In  the  main,  it  can  be  said  that  the 
bill  in  its  present  foiTn  fills  a  need  and 
serves  a  purpose  recognized  as  proper 
and  desirable,  not  only  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  physicians,  and  the 
general  public,  but  also  by  the  pharma- 
ceutical industry  itself.  In  fact,  there 
was  strong  support  for  revision  of  the 
1938  drug  laws  from  the  industry  and 
the    practicing    physicians.     But    there 


was  also  grave  concern  expressed  about 
the  pending  bill  until  the  objectional 
provisions  referred  to  above  were  deleted. 

THE  PATENT  SYSTEM  SHOULD  NOT  BE  DESTROYED) 
OR  IMPAIRED 

The  bill  as  originally  introduced  pro- 
vided for  compulsory  licensing  under 
patents;  that  is,  an  inventor  who  secured 
a  patent  on  a  new  drug  would  be  forced 
to  license  any  qualified  manufacturer  to 
make  and  sell  the  patented  drug  under 
certain  conditions.  Also,  the  original 
bill  would  have  prohibited  the  holder  of 
any  patent  from  withdrawing  any  ap- 
plication for  patent  or  conceding  the 
priority  of  invention  to  any  other  appli- 
cant. He  would  Ukewise  be  required  to 
file  any  agreements  settling  any  inter- 
ference suits  or  claims  pertaining  to  such 
a  patent. 

Further  restrictions  as  to  patentabil- 
ity were  sought  in  cases  of  so-called 
minor  or  molecular  modifications  of  any 
drug  or  combination  of  drugs. 

All  of  these  proposals  were  very  wise- 
ly rejected. 

The  patent  system  is  very  important  to 
America.  It  has  done  much  to  make  our 
Nation  the  leader  in  industry,  commerce, 
and  the  sciences.  We  should  remember 
that  it  is  a  system  which  the  Federal 
Constitution  itself  provides  and  protects. 

While  it  is  generally  vital,  a  patent  is 
particularly  important  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  pharmaceutical  products. 

Research  by  which  new  drugs  are  in- 
vented or  discovered  is  very  expensive. 
The  cost  sometimes  rims  into  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  More  often  than  not 
such  research  does  not  result  in  any 
marketable  product.  Just  as  in  the  oil 
drilling  operation,  many  of  the  holes 
are  dry. 

The  only  way  a  company  can  justify 
the  expenditure  of  stockholders'  funds 
is  by  the  assurance  that  it  can  recover 
the  expense  of  research,  development, 
and  marketing  of  a  new  medicine.  The 
patent  system  affords  that  assurance 
by  giving  the  inventor  for  a  term  of 
years  the  exclusive  right  to  manufacture, 
sell,  or  license  such  new  drugs. 

If  the  patent  system  were  impaired 
by  provisions  such  as  those  originally 
contained  in  the  proposed  bill,  such  a 
recovery  of  expense  would  no  longer  be 
possible.  The  specification  of  compul- 
sory licensing  to  any  qualified  applicant 
after  3  years,  as  originally  proposed, 
would  completely  dry  up  research  funds, 
permanently  retarding  the  dramatic  ad- 
vance in  health  standards  and  public 
care. 

Consider  that  over  two-thirds  of  the 
new  drugs  of  the  past  25  years  have  been 
discovered  and  develoi>ed  here  in  Amer- 
ica, Tremendous  progress  has  been 
made.  Yet  there  is  so  much  more  to  be 
done  in  the  search  for  new  medicines  and 
drugs  to  relieve  pain  and  save  lives.  We 
need  only  to  recall  the  enormous  re- 
search which  yet  must  be  done  in  the 
fields  of  cancer,  heart  cases,  multiple 
sclerosis,  nephritis,  arthritis,  and  a  host 
of  other  diseases  to  realize  this  fully. 

In  order  to  have  new  discoveries,  we 
must  have  an  effective  patent  system. 
It  is  interestinc  to  note  that  the  trend 
in  the  world  today  is  toward  strengthen- 
ing and  making  patent  laws  more  effec- 


tive rather  than  to  dilute,  impair,  or 
repeal  them.  Particularly  notable  is  the 
fact  that  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket is  right  now  engaged  in  perfecting  a 
system  of  product  patents  on  phar- 
maceuticals. When  that  system  is  made 
effective,  it  will  include  Italy,  which  now 
has  no  patent  laws  on  pharmaceuticals. 

One  of  the  outstanding  witnesses  on 
this  subject  during  the  course  of  the 
hearings  was  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  an 
eminent  scientist  and  inventor  in  his 
own  right. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanirr  ous 
consent  that  an  excerpt  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Bush  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpt  From  Testimony  of  Dh.  Vannsvab 
Bush 

I  was  Chairman  of  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Board  appointed  in  1943  to  study 
the  patent  system,  and  I  was  a  member  of 
a  similar  Patent  Survey  Committee  created 
m  1945. 

I  am  one  of  few  recently  to  propose  a  pro- 
gram of  far-reaching  changes  In  the  patent 
system  to  bring  It  In  line  with  modern  con- 
ditions. This  appeared  as  Study  No.  1,  con- 
ducted by  your  sister  Subcommittee  on 
Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copyrights,  en- 
titled "Proposals  for  Improving  the  Patent 
System"  and  published  In  1966.  I  am  still 
learning  things,  and  I  would  not  today  at- 
tempt to  support  every  proposal  I  then  made. 

I  continue  to  be  convinced,  however:  (1) 
that  the  patent  system  is  an  essential  part 
of  our  free  enterprise  system;  (2)  that  it 
has  been  responsible  for  a  significant  part  of 
the  great  technical  and  Industrial  advance 
of  this  country;  that  in  particular  it  has 
made  possible  the  salutary  advent  of  many 
small    Independent     Individual     companies; 

(3)  that  the  system  is  not  perfect,  and  that 
revisions  could  be  made  which  would  bring  it 
Into  step  more  fully  with  modern  condition^;; 

(4)  that  when  such  a  revision  is  made  It 
must  be  done  on  an  overall  basis,  by  a  group 
that  fully  understands  the  system,  and  also 
understands  modern  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  that  any  attempt  to  do  it  piece- 
meal would  inevitably  result  In  damage  to 
the  system  and  to  our  national  progress. 

If  I  were  to  attempt  to  analyze  the  sys- 
tem in  all  its  aspects,  I  would  be  here  for 
a  week.  I  will  therefore  speak  only  of 
aspects  affected  by  the  present  bill. 

As  far  as  patents  are  concerned,  the  cen- 
tral feature  of  the  present  bill  is  that  It 
would  require  the  licensing  of  all  drug 
patents  to  all  comers  after  a  3-year  Interval, 
and  at  royalties  with  a  stated  maximum. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that.  If  this  were  the  law 
of  the  land,  we  would  soon  no  longer  lead 
the  world  In  the  development  of  new  and 
useful  drugs.  Ovu-  Industrial  research  pro- 
grams on  drug  development  would  be  severely 
cut  back.  How  great  a  catastrophe  this 
would  be  is  not  hard  to  visualize. 

Mr.  HRUSKA,  Madam  President,  if 
we  are  to  continue  to  have  new  discov- 
eries and  new  inventions  in  the  drug 
field  or  in  any  other  field,  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  patent  system  and  improve 
it,  rather  than  to  repeal  or  impair  it. 

Madam  President,  the  pending  bill  can 
be  recommended,  not  only  for  w-hat  it 
contains,  but  also  for  what  it  avoids. 
The  bill  does  not  contain  an  elaborate 
system  of  Federal  licensing  for  drug 
manufacturers  as  originally  proposed. 
The  drug  industry  is  not  a  public  utility. 
It   has   enonnous  responsibility   to   the 
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Aimrican  people,  but  so  long  as  its  prod- 
ucts are  safe  and  pure  and  will  do  what 
they  are  represented  to  do.  the  industry 
should  be  left  free  to  conduct  its  own 
affairs  in  the  American  tradition  of  free 
enterprise. 

The  bill  will  brin;j;  reform,  but  it  will 
not  remove  the  responsibility  from  the 
industry  to  develop  and  distribute  worth- 
while drugs.  The  Government  has  ex- 
tensive powers,  especially  in  the  area  of 
factory  inspection,  advertising,  and  the 
quaUty  control.  There  were  attempts  to 
give  the  Government  even  greater  pow- 
ers in  these  areas,  but  the  committee 
wisely  drew  a  line. 

After  all,  a  balance  should  be  observed 
in  legislation  of  this  kind.  The  law 
which  is  placed  on  the  statute  books 
should,  by  all  means,  provide  sufficient 
power  to  protect  the  public.  At  the  same 
time,  it  should  not  impose  insuperable 
obstacles  upon  industi-y.  the  public,  and 
on  the  Government  agencies  themselves 
which  prevent  the  introduction  of  use- 
ful medicines  on  the  market.  The  task 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is 
to  protect  the  public.  It  discharges  that 
mission  in  two  ways:  One,  is  by  pre- 
venting harmful  drugs  from  reaching  the 
public.  The  other  is  by  seeing  that  use- 
ful drugs  and  medicines  receive  approval 
and  are  placed  on  the  market.  When 
that  latter  mission  fails,  the  public  is  not 
protected,  because  it  is  denied  products 
which  are  helpful.  We  should  not  suffer 
that  to  happen  any  more  than  we  would 
to  expose  the  public  to  harmful  products. 

ARE    DRUG    PRICES    EXCESSIVE' 

To  charge  that  prices  are  too  high  and 
to  promi.se  a  reduction  by  legislation 
leads  many  a  demagogic  politician  into 
a  wonderful  dream  world.  Sometimes  it 
goes  so  far  that  he  even  convinces  him- 
self of  his  own  virtue  and  prowess  as  a 
"friend  and  deliverer  of  the  people." 

An  appeal  to  the  emotions  bring  many 
plaudits.  In  turn  this  generates  even 
more  extravagant  promises. 

I  mean  promises  that  far  too  often 
cannot  be  fulfilled.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
fer to  promises  that  are  not  realistic. 
Promises  that  are  cruel  and  deceptive  to 
those  to  whom  they  are  extended. 

Everyone  is  for  lower  prices  for  cloth- 
ing, food,  rent,  and  services  of  all  kinds. 
Who  would  not  favor  lowering  the  costs 
ever.  0:1  entertainment  for  which  the 
average  American  spends  4  cents  out  of 
every  dollar  of  disposable  income;  or  on 
liquor  or  tobacco,  on  %<■  liich  he  spend.s 
5  cents  out  of  such  dollar.  The  record 
shows  incidentally,  that  he  spends  only  1 
cent  for  drugs  out  of  such  dollar, 

However,  prices  cannot  be  legislated 
It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  pass  a  law 
that  a  certain  pill  must  not  sell  for  more 
than  $2  per  hundred  rather  tlinn  the 
previous  price  of  %'i  Rut  the  undoubted 
result  would  be  tliat  no  pills  w  ill  be  made 
and  tlius  available  under  .such  a  law 

One  witness  ai)peai';n«  before  the  An- 
titrust and  Monoix)ly  Subcommltteo, 
Dean  EuKeno  Rostow  of  the  Yale  Law 
School  discussed  the  question,  Arc 
P'ices  and  profits  too  hu;lr'"  m  tins  way 
Thp  cominUteo'.s  rcpor'  aiul  a  K  -ucl  cIim!  nf 
l!-.i'  ti's'imony  horo  iirui/ivs  tl.p  liulustry 
per!  .riiiaiu-e  ul  prices  .ind  pruills  which  are 


deemed  to  be  too  high.     Indeed,  the  chair- 
man's opening  statement  takes  the  view  that 
"the  principal,  though  not  the  only  reason 
for    the    bill,    is    that    ethical    drug    prices 
are   generally    unreasonable    and    excessive." 
That  is  the  end  of  the  quotation  from  the 
chairman    of    this    committee.     I   have    two 
comments    to    make    about    that    arresting 
statement.    The  first  is  that  the  committee's 
report  does  not  convince  me  that  the  charge 
is  valid,  and  what  other  evidence  I  have  seen 
tends   to   support    the   contrary   conclusion, 
for    an    expanding    industry    like    the    drug 
industry.     The  second  point  I  should  like  to 
make  Is  that  even  if  we  could  agree  that  drug 
prices    are    too    high,    by   some    manageable 
standard,    the    committee    report    is    static 
rather   than   dynamic;    that   Is.   it   attempts 
to   deal   with  prices   at   a  moment  of  time, 
and  not  over  a  period  of  time.     It  therefore 
poses  a  problem  which  the  whole  tradition 
of   the    antitrust   law   regards,   and   I    think 
rightly  regards,  as  irrelevrnt.     On  the   first 
point— whether  drug  prices  can   In  fact  be 
considered  too  high  In  some  sense— Professor 
Markham  has  reviewed  the  evidence,  and  I 
do  not  wish  to  burden  you  with  repetitive 
material.     The  most  appropriate  criterion  to 
use   in   attempting   to   answer   the  question 
is  that  of  company  profitability,  not  profita- 
bility for  particular  products,  and  especially 
particular  new  products.     Company  profita- 
bility Is  the  only  way  to  Judge  the  combined 
effect  of  new  and  old  products,  and  of  re- 
search failures  and  successes. 


PRICES     AND     PROFITS 

There  are  many  factors  that  go  into 
price.  A  distinction  should  be  made  be- 
tween prices  and  profits.  It  would  be 
a  considerable  help  in  this  debate. 

In  his  testimony,  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush 
spoke  to  this  subject. 

Now  do  not  gather  from  this  that  I  think 
our  whole  system  of  providing  drugs  for  the 
public  Is  perfect.  I  do  not.  I  believe  it  can 
be  Improved,  In  particular  I  believe  the  cost 
of  drugs  to  the  user  can  be  reduced.  But  the 
way  to  do  this  Is  not  to  knock  out  the  source 
of  new  and  better  ones.  The  reason  for  the 
high  cost  of  drugs  does  not  He  in  undue 
profits  realized  by  the  pharmaceutical  In- 
dustry. If  an  Individual  goes  Into  a  drug- 
store and  pays  a  dollar  for  a  prescription,  4 
or  5  cents  of  that  dollar  represents  profit 
to  the  concern  which  made  It.  If  we  knocked 
out  all  the  manufacturer's  profit,  we  would 
not  reduce  the  cost  much,  and  soon  we 
would  have  an  Industry  In  distress.  Per- 
sonally, I  never  want  to  buy  a  drug  made 
by  a  company  that  Is  losing  money  and 
is  therefore  tempted  to  cut  corners.  'We  need 
a  healthy  Industry  if  we  aspire  to  a  fully 
healthy  population. 

The  record  shows  that  the  average 
price  of  prescriptions  in  the  United 
States  is  about  $3.  Sixty  percent  of 
them  cost  $3  or  less.  One  in  100  pre- 
scriptions costs  as  much  as  $10,  The 
manufacturer  gets  about  50  percent  of 
the  retail  cost.  Out  of  that  he  must 
underwrite  the  production  expense  and 
tiie  co.sts  of  selling,  advertising  and  pro- 
motion, pay  the  general  and  administra- 
tive exiHiises,  taxes,  licenses,  royalties, 
and  put  aside  reserves  for  depreciation, 
quiihiv  con': wis  and  research.  All  these 
must  be  taker,  eaio  of  before  a  profit  Is 
reali/i'd 

It  is  even  more  slgnlflcant  to  compare 
sueh  prices  with  Other  items.  In  the 
in  years  start ir.tr  in  1948.  average  real 
wawes  of  ciKMiiicai  and  allied  products 
workers  mcreastui  70  percent.  Con- 
struction costs  !osr  fi4  percent.  Whole- 
sale drug  pi  ices  ruse  ,i  percent. 


In  that  same  decade,  increases  in 
retail  prices  of  drugs  have  been  sub- 
stantially less  than  cost  of  living— rents. 
personal  care,  transportation  and  other 
essential  items  for  the  well-being  and 
security  of  our  citizens. 

On  the  wholesale  price  index,  using 
100  for  the  year  1949,  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  shows  that  all  commodi- 
ties except  farm  and  food  products  have 
gone  up  over  26  percent.  Using  that 
same  index  of  100,  our  committee  record 
shows  that  there  was  a  dechne  of  prices 
for  prescription  drugs  by  over  10  points 
through  the  year  1961. 

The  same  index  shows  that  wholesale 
prices  of  industrial  products  rose  22  per- 
cent while  wholesale  drug  prices  rose 
only  3  percent. 

GREATER  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  DRUGS 

We  have  the  finest  physicians  in  the 
world.  They  have  the  best  training: 
the  best  hospitals  in  which  to  work  and 
the  best  medicines  which  can  be  pre- 
scribed for  the  ills  of  their  patients.  It 
is  this  health  team  which  has  produced 
a  standard  which  is  the  envy  of  the 
world. 

In  the  past  three  decades  the  average 
life  span  has  been  increased  by  10  years 
and  4.4  million  working-age  people  are 
alive  today  who  would  have  been  dead 
if    1935  mortality   rate  continued. 

The  committee  hearings  show  that  the 
reduction  in  mortality  contributes  as 
much  as  $10.4  billion  to  the  gross  na- 
tional product.  The  reduction  in  dis- 
ability time  contributes  $2.5  billion. 

WHAT     ABOUT     SPECTACULAR     MARKUP     IN     DRUO 
PRICES? 

Much  has  been  made  during  the  en- 
tire hearings  and  in  this  debate  about 
tremendously  high  markups.  Usually 
those  who  call  attention  to  these  astro- 
nomical percentage  figures  are  careful 
to  call  it  a  "markup."  or  "margin  by 
the  factory  cost  and  price  to  the  retail 
druggists."  However,  the  general  pub- 
Uc  leaps  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
"profits"  that  are  being  talked  about. 
Thus  the  repeated  assertions  of  such 
great  percentages  are  very  misleading 
and  inflammatory. 

On.a  example  given  was  that  after  a 
compound  had  been  made  into  tablets 
and  put  into  bottles,  the  cost — including 
the  cost  of  labor  and  the  cost  of  making 
the  tablets  and  placing  them  in  bottles 
and  preparing  the  bottles  for  shipment 
to  the  pharmacies— was  $1.50;  but  the 
same  pills  were  sold  to  the  pharmacists 
for  $15;  so  there  was  a  markup  of  1,000 
percent. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  the  term  "mark- 
up." as  thus  used,  covers  only  the  pro- 
duction cost  and  the  raw  material  in 
most  of  these  cases.  There  is  omitted 
from  the  calculation  of  profit  nil  of  the 
other  expenses  of  doing  business,  in- 
cluding selling,  advertising  and  promo- 
tion, general  overhead,  taxes—Uncle 
Sam  gets  52  percent  out  of  everv  (ii^l'ar 
of  profit — reserves  for  rieprecialiun. 
quality  control   ami  rrseairh 

This  fact  wn-  !):■•;;!■.'  -'Ut  manv  time,'!, 
but  that  did  nut  deter  tlie  pi-ictice  of 
using  these  extravagant  and  misleading 
figures  on  the  part  of  tliuse  who  just 
cited  them. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
C.'^RTHY  in  the  chair*.  The  time  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  yielded  to 
himself  has  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mvself  5  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for 
5  more  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  very 
often  the  pharmaceutical  industry  is  por- 
trayed as  one  of  the  highest  profit  makers 
on  the  American  industrial  scene.  It 
will  be  noted  that  all  too  frequently  a 
particular  year  is  selected  and  used  to  il- 
lustrate this  point.  Unfortunately,  no 
industry  or  company  can  live  forever  on 
the  experience  of  any  single  calendar 
year.  This  is  both  good  and  bad.  be- 
cause some  years  also  produce  losses; 
hence,  it  is  necessary  to  take  an  average 
over  a  period  of  years.  In  our  commit- 
tee hearings  we  find  the  statistic  that  for 
the  10  years  of  1949-58,  thus  including 
several  of  the  higher  postwar  years  and 
the  unusual  years  of  1957  and  1958,  the 
average  profit  on  sales  for  10  larger  com- 
panies was  12.2  percent.  This  is  a  much 
more  fair  way  to  compute  profits. 

The  basis  of  profits  is  also  a  very  in- 
teresting, although  perplexing  and 
baffling,  subject.  It  is  one  thing  to  com- 
pute profits  on  the  basis  of  net  worth,  a 
very  highly  fiexible  and  variable  method. 
It  is  another  thing  to  use  the  normal 
standard  of  profits  on  basis  of  sales. 
Many  hours  of  testimony  were  taken  on 
this  subject. 

Still  another  fallacy  in  the  computa- 
tion of  profits  is  that  a  particular  prod- 
uct at  a  particular  time,  is  taken  rather 
than  the  entire  range  of  products  which 
are  researched,  developed,  and  marketed. 
Obviously,  no  company's  profit  position 
can  properly  or  accurately  be  figured  on 
such  a  restricted  basis. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  we  must 
strengthen  and  preserve  the  system 
which  has  made  possible  the  high  stand- 
ard of  health  care  our  country  enjoys. 
But  we  cannot  make  progress  by  down- 
grading the  practice  of  medicine  or  by 
destroying  the  manufacturer  of  drugs. 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
has  a  vital  mission — to  protect  the  pub- 
lic. Our  efforts  in  Congress  will  be 
constantly  devoted  and  directed  toward 
improving  the  food  and  drug  laws  so  as 
to  assure  the  continued  success  of  this 
mission. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate complies  with  the  President's  rec- 
ommcndation.s.  The  bill  originally  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  received  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  committee,  as  did 
the  one  which  was  reported  earlier  this 
week. 

Having  personally  considered  this 
IcBlslatlon  nt  each  stage  of  the  long 
course  of  committee  hearings  and  execu- 
tive sc.s,slon  markups,  I  confidently  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues  and  the  coun- 
try. 

rinally.  Mr  President,  I  should  like  to 
extend  my  own  congratulations  to  tlie 
staff  of  the  committee  and  to  the  stafT 
of  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee.  They 
have  worked  hard,  and  they  have  been 
most  helpful. 


I  also  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  chairman  of  the  sutKommittee, 
Senator  Kefauver.  He  has  been  con- 
siderate and  patient,  and  has  worked 
well  with  us.  From  time  to  time  we  have 
had  differences  which  occasionally  were 
quite  spirited.  But  when  they  arose  and 
there  was  the  possibility  of  reconcilia- 
tion, the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr. 
E.\STLAND],  was  always  willing  to  serve 
as  an  arbitrator  and  invariably  found 
an  acceptable  solution. 

I  also  join  in  the  thanks  and  compli- 
ments which  have  been  extended  by 
other  Senators  to  all  who  have  partici- 
pated in  this  important  work. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  available  to  me. 

Mr.  HART.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
are  discussing  this  bill  in  a  vastly  dif- 
ferent atmosphere  from  that  which  pre- 
vailed in  recent  months. 

As  Senators  will  observe,  the  bill  was 
introduced  on  April  12  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Kefauver],  on  be- 
half of  himself  and  myself;  and  on  July 
19  the  bill  "v^as  reported  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  with 
amendments. 

There  is  no  need  to  discuss  the  chron- 
ological sequence  of  events  which  have 
led  up  to  our  consideration  of  the  bill 
today,  even  though  such  a  study  may  be 
of  interest,  as  a  case  study,  to  those 
who  may  desire  to  evaluate  such  devel- 
opments. 

Mr.  President,  the  terrible  conditions 
of  work  which  existed  during  the  late 
1800"s  in  factories  in  which  women  were 
employed  were  finally  improved  follow- 
ing the  terrible  fire  in  the  Triangle 
sliirtwaist  factory. 

"Very  dangerous  conditions  which  had 
long  existed  in  the  mines  were  finally 
improved,  after  terrible  accidents  had 
occurred. 

In  dealing  with  the  dangerous  prac- 
tices followed  in  the  drug  industry,  for 
a  long  time  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Kefauver]  was  almost  alone. 
I  was  glad  to  join  him  in  attempting  to 
impress  upon  the  Congress  the  absolute 
necessity  for  marked  improvements  in 
both  the  production,  the  controls,  and 
the  pricing  practices  used  in  connection 
with  ethical  drugs. 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Mr  President,  will 
llie  Senator  yield '' 

Mr,  HART.     Gladly. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  At  tliis  time  I  v.ar.t 
to  express  my  deep  aiiiiicciation  \o  tlu- 
SeJiator  from  M.duKar.  for  liis  mttn.'-! 


cooperation 


a!ul 


sui)i)ort     tliiouKlioul 


the  \«.hol(>  i;;\(  .''tittatiori  and  all  pi'oceed- 
Ini'.'?  In  ro!-snrrtion  with  the  bill  He 
was,  iihiiiK'  Witli  me,  a  .sponsor  of  tlie 
bill.  He  studied  the  problem.  He  wns 
present  at  practically  all  the  liearir.R.'?. 
and  sper.t  a  ^vvnx  deal  of  time  ai^.d  pn\e 
a  great  deal  of  tliouRht  to  what  sliould 
be  done  about  this  i^roblom. 


In  the  hearings,  in  the  action  of  the 
subcommittee,  in  the  action  of  the  full 
committee,  in  getting  the  message  to 
the  people  about  the  need  for  improve- 
ment in  connection  with  the  drug  in- 
dustry, he  has  been  a  valiant  force  and 
a  strong  and  effective  voice.  I  person- 
ally am  grateful.  The  Senator  deserves 
a  great  deal  of  credit,  and  I  know  the 
good  people  of  his  State  of  Michigan 
have  much  appreciation  of  the  work  the 
Senator  has  done  and  for  his  support  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  HART.  I  can  only  express  my 
thanks  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
for  a  statement  which  I  shall  treastu-e 
so  long  as  I  have  mind  and  memory. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  hope  that  will  be 
a  long  time. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  other 
Senators  will  describe,  and  the  report  of 
the  committee  in  detail  analyzes,  all  of 
the  aspects  of  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate.  I  wish  to  discuss  just  two 
aspects. 

First,  I  hope  Senators  will  agree,  as 
they  look  at  the  complete  record  of  the 
subcommittee  hearings,  that  the  com- 
mittee took  pains  to  build  a  complete 
record.  That  record  makes  clear  to  lay- 
men a  subject  which  is  difficult  and 
complex,  and  it  reveals  the  need  for  the 
various  provisions  of  S.  1552. 

My  remarks  today  will  not  be  devoted 
to  an  analysis  of  that  bill.  Rather,  I 
want  to  discuss  briefly  the  sections  re- 
lating to  generic  names  and  to  advertis- 
ing. I  have  a  special  interest  in  the 
provisions  affecting  generic  names.  In 
May  1960,  when  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  LMr.  Kefauver] 
to  be  absent  from  Washington,  he  desig- 
nated me  to  preside  over  the  4  days  of 
hearings  devoted  to  the  perplexing  and 
most  diflBcult  problems  involving  the 
prescribing  of  drugs  by  generic  and 
brand  names.  At  that  time,  the  com- 
mittee was  examining  the  prescription 
drug  industry,  as  a  part  of  its  study  of 
administered  prices.  From  that,  the 
drug  antitrust  bill  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate evolved. 

I  know  that  I  was  one  of  those  who 
needed  to  be  reminded  that  in  the  field 
of  prescription  drugs,  the  person  who 
pays  for  the  prescription  has  nothing 
to  say  about  what  drug  is  to  be  ordered. 
Necessarily,  it  is  the  doctor  who  makes 
that  choice.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the 
bill  is  to  bring  about  conditions  under 
which  doctors  may  prescribe  drugs  by 
generic  name  and  be  confident  that 
drugs  meeting  the  highest  standard  are 
supplied. 

At  the  root  of  this  whole  pi-oblem  Is 
the  fact  that  certain  drugs  have 
achieved  acceptance  by  their  trade 
names  In  the  mind  of  the  physician  who 
writes  the  pic^eription  That  ncrept- 
ance  has  l-m  :.  w  .:.  t!,:o;ui'.  t!-.(  (.Torts 
of  the  industry"*  •ale.'^mcn  wlio  are 
callci  detfi!!  mm'  !t  h.a.v  been  won  by 
.v:;s:,i.;i(  (i  a:u:  (>:;>(:.,'-;'.  e  and,  why  blink 
a;  \V.r  :;;,!, .iiipy  f.i't  somt  times  iK.>;('aci- 
mr  a(i'.  c:  I,s;;u:  and  fiiiaily  thatnrcept- 
a;;r(  flo'.vs  fm;:-,  W.v  v.tak:'.es.<>  O'f  tln'  "..r.v 
uliich  rnake.«!  it  i)ossil)le  for  n  few  un- 
qualiflet'.  niur. .if act urers  to  opera' c. 
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I  think  It  would  be  interesting  to  note 
here  that,  under  present  law.  one  can 
take  a  glass  of  water,  put  a  little  color- 
ing in  it,  it  can  be  called  a  manufactur- 
ing process,  and  he  can  obtain  from  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  a  license 
to  market  it  as  a  new  drucr.  There  is 
nothing  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion can  do  about  it.  Why^  Be- 
cause it  does  not  hurt  anyone.  It  does 
not  do  anyone  a  blessed  bit  of  good. 

The  shocking  thing  is  that  under  pres- 
ent law  a  license  must  automatically 
issue,  and  thereafter,  as  Secretary  Ribi- 
coff  testified,  a  cat  and  mouse  game  must 
be  played  to  see  if  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  can  find  if  there  has 
been  mislabeling  or  misleading  adver- 
tising. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  high  prices 
in  prescription  drugs  should  result  from 
the  fact  that  many  doctors  are  uneasy 
about  prescribing  by  generic  names. 
Why  is  this  so?  The  answer  is  that  it 
is  the  weakness  of  the  law  which  makes 
for  this  insecurity  and  makes  high  prices 
inevitable  for  prescription  drugs. 

Perhaps  the  situation  will  be  made 
clearer  if  we  move  for  a  moment  from 
drugs,  which  no  one  on  this  floor  is 
qualified  to  prescribe,  to  the  purchase 
of  beef,  with  which  all  of  us  are  familiar. 
When  one  goes  to  the  butcher  shop  to 
buy  a  rib  roast,  he  may  like  or  dislike 
the  price  or  the  amount  of  fat  on  the 
beef  displayed,  but  when  he  see.=;  .stamped 
on  the  meat  the  words,  "USDA  Prime," 
or  "USDA  Choice,"  or  'USDA  Good,"  he 
knows  that  a  Government  a'u-ncy  has 
Impersonally  graded  the  meat  The  con- 
sumer then  does  not  have  to  ask  himself 
whetiier  the  name  of  the  packer  is  one 
which  has  been  dmned  into  his  con- 
sciousness The  product  lias  acceptance 
as  prime,  choice,  or  good.  Is  it  surpris- 
ing that  packers  who  are  heavy  adver- 
tisers should  try  to  have  Government 
gradiim  forbidden''  Orie  liears  tiiat  this 
Is  so.  When  we  have  confusum  and 
Insecuruy.  it  is  the  heaviest  advertiser, 
not  nece.ssarily  tlie  m.ik.ei-  of  the  best 
product,  who  prevails. 

We  may  say  iliat  tlieir  attitude  i.s 
siinrtsiuhted  and  not  concerend  with 
the  pubhc  Interest,  but  our  problem  is 
not  a  complicated  one  The  problem 
simply  eomes  to  an  end  u  hen  we  demund 
tliat  all  lirui!  manufacturers  meet  strict 
standards— and  \\\\vn  we  provide  that 
any  nianufarturer  who  tails  to  meet  the 
.standard  for  a  mven  product  cannot  con- 
tinue to  make  tliat   product 

Tlie  ,st:iete!'  stand, u'ds  for  inspection 
impose'!  liv  this  bill  aiui  its  rrquin^ment 
:■  ■  :  ,r  .on  w  ill  /.uai'.intee  tlic  riual- 
everv  dr'.i  :  sold  m  llie  United 
The  i)livMeian  will  know  it  is  of 
ac'.e'iuati^  and  acei  p'.ible  quality  wh.ctlier 
r.  IS  marketed  under  a  brand  name  or 
un;ier  a  !-:enerie  name. 

Mr  KKI-'AUVFH  Mr  President,  will 
Die  ,Sena'  or  vi'\d  ' 
Mr  HART  CHadl.v 
Mr  KEFAUVER  The  Senator  con- 
ducted this  important  part  of  the  hear- 
ings, I-;  It  not  true  that  the  di'ug 
manufactures  spend  $5,000  a  year  per 
physician  to  send  out  detail  men  who 
provide  the  physician  with  sample  drugs 
and  give  him   information   about   their 


for  ir 
itv  of 
states 


own  drugs,  and  for  other  selling  and  pro- 
motional expenses? 

Mr.  HART.  That  was  indicated  from 
our  record  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Is  not  the  principal 
purpose  of  detailing  to  impress  on  the 
mind  of  the  physicians  a  trade  name 
and  to  leave  the  impression  that  if  they 
used  a  drug  with  a  trade  name  of  a 
well-known  manufacturer,  they  were 
perhaps  getting  a  purer  drug  or  a  better 
drug  or  a  more  efficacious  drug  than 
would  be  so  if  the  drug  had  been  pur- 
chased by  the  generic  name  at  a  lower 
price? 

Mr.  HART.  The  testimony  indicated 
clearly  that  that  was  the  purpose  of 
detailmen,  and  that  was,  in  fact,  the  way 
they    performed. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  While  the  provision 
of  the  bill  which  the  Senator  is  talking 
about  now,  relating  to  stricter  factory 
inspections  and  control  measures,  may 
not  be  as  effective  as  licensing,  it  will,  in 
the  first  instance,  be  effective  and  give 
the  physician  adequate  grounds  for  rely- 
ing upon  the  soundness,  purity,  strength, 
and  efficacy  of  any  drug  purchased  or 
manufactured  in  this  country,  whether 
prescribed  by  the  generic  name  or  by 
the  trade  name.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HART,  I  feel  that  is  so.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  our  hope. 

Something  which  bothered  me  very 
much  and  which  bothered  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  very  much  was  the  dis- 
covery that  In  certain  States  and  in  cer- 
tain cities  It  was  required  that  a  pre- 
scription written  for  a  person  on  public 
welfare  be  written  in  the  generic  name. 
If  It  is  safe  for  the  welfare  patient,  it  is 
safe  for  all  of  us.  If  it  Is  not  safe,  then 
It  should  not  be  done  for  any  of  us, 

Mr,  KEFAUVER,  Did  not  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  recommend 
that  prescriptions  be  prescribed  by  ge- 
neric name  in  the  cases  of  welfare  pa- 
tients? But  did  not  the  same  associa- 
tion fall  to  make  such  a  recommendation 
for  all  other  people? 

Mr  HART,  It  is  my  recollection  that 
this  position  was  taken  by  the  associa- 
tion in  December  of  1960. 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  feels 
as  I  do.  does  he  not,  that  merely  because 
a  person  Is  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have  as 
much  money  as  somebody  else,  there  Is 
no  Justification  for  discrimination  as  to 
the  purity  or  effectiveness  of  the  kinds 
of  drun.s  he  takes? 

Ml  HART.  The  question  answers  It- 
self, 

There  are  a  Rreat  many  reasons  which 
V  ere  asslBhed  as  to  why  It  was  all  right 
for  the  military  to  buy  Bonerlcally  and 
why  It  was  all  right  for  largo  hospitals  to 
buy  generlcally,  because  they  had  for- 
mularies and  they  had  hypothecarles  and 
they  could  test  the  drugs.  It  was  said 
that  they  could  be  sure  of  the  quality. 

What  about  the  welfare  patient?  He 
did  not  have  those  services,  but  still  it 
was  felt  all  right  to  give  him  that  type 
of  prescription. 

Let  us  not  churn  up  the  water  now 
over  the  dam.  Let  us  be  thankful  that 
we  have  a  bill  before  us  which  will  give 
assurance  to  physicians  that  if  they  pre- 
scribe generlcally  the  sources  from  which 
the  drugs  will  be  secured  will  be  inspect- 


ed, so  that  standards  will  be  met.  I 
think  this  is  a  most  important  aspect  of 
the  proposed  legislation  which,  in  the 
excitement  and  emotions  following  the 
incidents  with  respect  to  thalidomide, 
has  been  overlooked, 

Mr,  President,  the  effect  of  an  easy 
and  safe  system  of  generic  name  pre- 
scribing is  lower  prices  for  drugs.  I  am 
anxious  that  my  colleagues  have  always 
in  mind  this  fact,  so  I  want  to  touch 
briefly  upon  what  the  record  reveals  as 
to  the  pricing  situation.  The  1961  re- 
port of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
on  "Administered  Prices — Drugs,"  gives 
concrete  examples  of  how  small  com- 
panies, marketing  drugs  under  generic 
names,  offer  them  at  prices  much  below 
those  of  large  manufacturers  marketing 
the  same  drugs  under  brand  names. 
These  examples,  of  cotlrse.  are  drawn 
from  those  drugs  which  are  not  patented, 
such  as  penicillin,  and  prednisone,  over 
which  a  patent  dispute  raged  and  en- 
abled the  development  of  a  bulk  market 
in  the  drug. 

The  Judiciary  Committee's  report 
shows  comparative  wholesale  prices  be- 
tw^een  selected  small  companies  and 
large  companies  for  penicillin  potassium 
O  tablets.  Among  the  small  com- 
panies— which  traditionally  sell  by  ge- 
neric name — the  prices  for  100  tablets 
range  from  $2,95  to  $3.30,  to  $4  or  $5.  In 
contrast,  Merck  and  the  Squibb  division 
of  Olln  Mathieson  charge  $12  for  the 
same  quantity.  The  record  is  filled  with 
Instances  of  similar  price  disparity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
allotted  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
has  expired, 

Mr.  HART,  May  I  have  10  more  min- 
utes? 

Mr,  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  10  more  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  from  the  time  on  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  may  proceed  for  10  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  For  prednisone  and  pred- 
nisolone, the  small  manufacturers  again 
offer  at  the  lower  prices,  that  of  the 
lowest  price  manufacturer  being  $4  for 
prednisone  and  $4.85  for  prcnlsolonc. 
Other  offerings  of  small  manufacturers 
were  as  high  as  $7.50  for  prednisone  and 
$7,75  for  prednisolone.  This  relatively 
high  figure,  however,  contrasts  with  the 
price  of  $17.90.  for  both  prednl.sone  and 
prednisolone,  in  which  there  is  absolute 
price  Identity  among  the  major  manu- 
facturers which  offer  It. 

So  much  for  certain  aspects  of  the 
pi  Icing  practices  as  shown  In  the  record. 
What  this  bill  would  do  Is  Insure  the 
quality  of  all  drugs.  With  this  assur- 
ance, ph.vslclans  could  prescribe  grncr- 
Ically  with  greater  confidence — and  in 
many  cases  with  a  resulting  price  saving. 
It  further  would  encourage  generic  pre- 
scriptions by  strengthening  the  whole 
generic  name  system. 

The  drug  antitrust  bill  moves  effec- 
tively to  end  the  chaos  that  now  exists 
in  the  naming  of  prescription  drugs. 
First,  the  authority  to  designate  an  offi- 
cial name  for  any  drug  in  appropriate 
cases  is  to  be  conferred  upon  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
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When  that  name  is  established  for  any 
drug,  it  shall  be  the  only  official  name 
used  for  the  drug  in  any  official  com- 
pendium, and  for  the  other  purposes  of 
the  Food.  Drug,  and  Co.smetics  .^ct 

The  bill  removes  authority  for  clioos- 
ing  generic  names  from  the  manufac- 
turers— who  profit  when  generic  names 
cannot  be  remembered — and  making  the 
selection  the  responsibility  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
The  bill  would  end  an  evil  which  is  stated 
with  remarkable  clarity  and  economy  in 
a  single  sentence  in  the  report: 

If  the  generic  name — 

The  report  says — 

Is  too  long  to  remember,  too  complex  to  sjiell. 
or,  even  simpler,  If  there  is  no  generic  name 
whatever,  the  physician  Is  almost  compelled 
to  wTite  his  prescription  in  terms  of  the  trade 
name,  which  is  usually  simple,  short,  easy 
to  remember,  and  continually  Impressed  up- 
on his  mind  by  advertising  and  promotion 
efforts. 

And  the  report  correctly  comments: 

The  present  confusion  is  the  combined  re- 
sult of  an  incentive  for  the  drug  companies 
to  minimize  the  use  of  generic  names  and  an 
absence  of  authority  by  any  public  body 
over  the  designation. 

Whether  we  excuse  or  condemn  the 
tendency  of  drug  companies  to  mini- 
mize the  use  of  generic  names  so  as  to 
focus  the  doctor's  attention  on  their 
trade-name  products,  the  bill  befoi-e  us 
would  effectively  end  the  practice. 

The  bill  would  provide  that  every  drug 
advertisement,  regardless  of  what  me- 
dium Is  used,  must  Include  the  generic 
name,  which  must  be  printed  in  type  one- 
half  as  large  and  as  prominent  as  that 
used  for  the  trade  or  brand  name  in  the 
advertisement,  The  advertisement 
would  have  to  Include  a  warning  or  a 
summary  as  to  imy  dangeioua  or  harmful 
property  or  effect  from  the  drug.  And 
finally,  every  advertisement  would  have 
to  Include  a  full  and  correct  statement 
of  the  drug's  efficacy 

I  have  said  that  there  was  a  practice 
of  subordinating  or  minimizing  generic 
names,  and  the  rec<ird  amply  demon- 
strates this.  -In  that  record  are  example^ 
of  advertisements  with  no  generic  nanu  s 
There  are  instances  of  generic  names 
printed  In  type  so  smal",  a-  to  hv  almost 
beyond  reading.  But  w.is  tln.s  ac- 
cidental? No,  for  the  recmd  also  dis- 
closes directives  from  rtrut:  fl:ins  in- 
structing their  advc! '..■,:,*■  a^ttun  .s  not 
to  use  ir.iMc  names  except  ulaie  ub- 
snlut( ',',  !.r(i.ssinv  A  l>wh!;ea;  ;(>!.  winch 
■  '  "■  :i(|,i;;i'  tlie  use  o!  ).;(  neiie  iiaiuiw  m 
a.;  .'!'.,■•(  ineiUs  is  tl.e  Joiirrial  of  the 
AiHri.ran  Medical  .Association  The 
record  shows  evi  ri  here  .m  attempt  to 
evade  this  requirement  Anam  aiui 
again,  there  Is  the  depressing  evidence 
of  the  Journal  calling  to  account  one  of 
the  very  largest  advertising  agencies, 
specializing  m  ethical  drug  promotion, 
for  Its  failure  to  list  the  generic  name,  or 
for  listing  it  in  type  of  too  small  a  size. 
And  if  this  is  not  enough,  we  have  the 
spectacle  of  a  large  manufacturer  of 
drugs  failing  to  designate  any  generic 
name  at  all.  In  such  a  case,  there  could 
be  no  fear  of  a  doctor  failing  to  prescribe 
by  the  company's  brand  name  and  in- 


stead prescribing  by  a  nonexistent 
generic  name. 

It  might  be  argued  that  in  all  the  in- 
stances which  I  have  cited  the  error  was 
inadvertent.  This  bill  recognizes  the 
transcendent  importance  of  generic 
names  if  the  American  people  are  to 
have  good  drugs  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  it  seeks  to  end  the  failure  to  dis- 
close generic  names,  whether  that 
failure   is   intentional  or   unintentional. 

I  believe  an  inseparable  part  of  the 
generic  name  safeguards  is  the  bill's  re- 
quirement that  when  a  drue  has  harmful 
side  effects  or  contraindications,  the 
advertisement  must  list  them  or,  if  their 
length  is  too  great  for  use  in  an  adver- 
tisement, summarize  them.  Such  a 
summary  would  have  to  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare — the  importance  of  which 
should  be  noted. 

Is  there  a  danger,  and  is  tht  provision 
for  disclosure  of  side  effects  necessary? 
Indeed,  yes.  The  requirement  comes 
from  the  fact  that  mo.st  druu  advertise- 
ments fail  to  give  anything  apjjroathing 
sufficient  information,  even  as  to  in.'un- 
oiis  side  effects.  How  widespread  is  this 
failure?  To  determine  this,  the  subcom- 
mitee  asked  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
survey  drug  advertisements  in  six  lead- 
ing medical  Journals.  The  survey  cov- 
ered a  9-month  period  from  July  1958 
through  March  1959.  Thirty-four  im- 
portant trade-name  product.s  were  cov- 
ered. The  advertlsenu  nis  for  these  drugs 
appeared  in  2,033  pages  of  the  .lournals. 
In  no  fewer  than  89  percent ,  the  rei)ort 
of  the  committee  says: 

The  advertlaement  contained  no  reference 
to  Bide  effects  at  all  (^r  only  a  short  dismissal 
phrase  which  w.uv  ipically  less  of  a  warning 
than  a  reason  '.    v  -ri  Trlblnp: 

Please  observe,  11  percent  listed  the 
warning,  89  percent  failed  to  mention 
It 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  m 
1962  submitted  to  tlie  Senate  its  report 
entitled  "  Administered  Prices — Drugs  ' 
That  document  told  of  the  case  m  whicli 
one  drug  company  failed  to  disclose  sig- 
nificant information  about  the  side  ef- 
fects of  a  new  antidiabetic  drug  Evi- 
dence showed  that  the  medical  officer  of 
tlie  company  informed  the  iJiTsideiU  and 
others,  by  way  of  a  summary  report  the 
results  cif  a  clinical  test  This  it  port 
stilted  tliat  out  ol  nearly  2,000  clinical 
cases   rei)oited    LIT   peicent   reported  one 


nu.u  e  side  (tied; 


Among  I  lie  sale  e 


feels  \\v\v  Ml, not  iMitations,  ndvei'.se  ef- 
(eet;>  upon  t!.e  neivou.s  .system,  sei  lous 
skin  (lisonieis  and  jaundice, 

Tlie  oticmal  advertising  material  ac- 
compan>'niK  tiie  drug  began  with  the 
st..itement 

S;clr  rfTrets  nrr  Rriirrnlly  of  n  trunRlrnt  luid 
nonserlouB  character. 

Now,  If  any  of  my  colleagues  tell  me 
that  the  company  act-ed  in  perfect  good 
faith  in  thus  paraphrasing  the  warning 
as  originally  prescribed  by  the  company's 
own  medical  officer,  I  shall  not  argue 
with  him,  I  concede  that  human  beings 
can  act  in  perfect  good  faith  and  that 
their  actions  may  be  suspected  by  their 
neighbors,  especially  when  self-interest 
is  served.     But  I  submit  to  my  colleagues 


that  there  is  a  way  to  end  all  controver- 
sies of  this  kind.  The  way  is  that  taken 
by  this  bill  before  us.  Guided  by  the 
abuses,  or  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  the 
bill  requires  that  where  the  side  effects 
are  summarized,  that  summary  must  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr,  President,  I  submit  that  the  pro- 
vision is  eminently  fair.  The  story 
which  I  have  recited  shows  how  self-in- 
terest may  lead  a  company  to  distort 
a  warning,  even  granting  that  it  is  done 
in  good  faith.  This  provision,  with  its 
requirement  that  all  advertising  summa- 
rizing side  effects  must  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary,  is  a  guarantee  that  the 
public  health  will  be  safeguarded. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  strength- 
ening generic  names  protect  the  public 
and  do  an  injustice  to  no  drug  manu- 
facturer and  to  no  consumer.  The  pro- 
visions cover  all  manufacturers,  not 
merely  the  large  ones, 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  certainly  wish 
to  salute  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefal-verI.  As  I  said 
initially,  human  beings  move  for  a  va- 
riety of  reasons,  not  all  of  which  in  any 
moment  make  sense.  But  his  was  the 
voice  which  pleaded  with  the  conscience 
of  the  Senate  and  sought  to  reach  the 
conscience  of  America  for  many  months, 
protesting  that  existing  law  was  Inade- 
quate, and  that  there  were  dangers  and 
abuses.  It  required  a  tragic  series  of 
Instances  to  make  vivid  the  message 
that  the  Senator  from  rtnries>ee  had 
been  preaching  and  to  b:.;.g  ;;..s  body 
to  this  day  when.  I  h:;i  (wn.'uie:.:  It  will 
respond  and  materially  Impiove  the 
safeguards  to  the  people  of  America  with 
respect  to  dru^s  Wj.cn  we  have  done 
that,  let  us  remember  that  had  it  not 
been  for  the  groundwork  laid  by  the 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  IMr.  KefauverI,  we 
would  not  have  been  in  a  position  to 
move  so  quickly  and  effectively  as  we  are 
now  able  to  do  in  the  light  of  the  thalid- 
omide incident.  During  thai  period 
there  were  heaped  upon  him  many 
words,  but  none  of  praise.  Now  It  is 
quite  proper  that  he  should  be  saluted 
for  the  leadership  lie  ha.s  given.  His- 
tory will  And  for  h.m  a  very  secure 
place,  and  Z  am  si.rt  ihi  m  u;!I  Ix  a:  ac- 
knowledgement   by    a    Kiateb.i:     ;  (  u;4e. 

Mr,    KEPAUVKH      M:      1';  .s.dent.    I 
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li  hi.d  a.'>K  ..i.ui.imo,.'-  c>^i.- 
si  n;  il.iii  :!i  i.aii.f  o:  1  ;.e  ;-(  nu'ur  fi'om 
M:n!uMita  M:  HfM!niir\  nia.\  or  add- 
ed a>  a  (  !sp;::,s(.: 

riie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there 
inn?    The  Chnlr  hear,"!  none    and 
erdered, 

amendment  uili  be  stated 
Chief  Clerk,  On  i^age  32, 
line  17.  of  the  committee  amendment, 
after  Societary'  it  is  pioposed  t«  in- 
sert tbie  following  new  sentences:  "Such 
regulations  shall  include  provisions  for 
adequate  tests  in  animals  and  approval 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  results  of  such 
tests  before  a  new  drug  may  be  distrib- 
uted oy  a  manufacturer  to  scientific  ex- 
perts for  testing  and  evaluation  of  its 
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effects  in  human  beings.  Such  rtMUla- 
Uons  shall  also  include  piovi.sions  requir- 
\\\u.  said  exports  to  rcKistor  with  ihr 
SfciTiary,  to  koi-p  records  with  respoci 
to  the  tests  performed,  and  to  furnish 
lo  tlio  Secretary  simultaneous  copies  of 
their  reports  to  the  manufacturer  and. 
i;i)nM  reciuest  of  the  SiTretai'y.  reports 
ut  other  tunes." 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suuuest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Frtnn 
v.hich  side  will  the  time  nece.ssary  fur 
U'.e  quorum  call  Ix'  tiilct>r,  ' 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
a^k  unanimous  consent  that  ih.e  time 
necessary  for  the  cjuorum  call  be  chuii'.ed 
to  neltlier  side 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  I  -  ih'  :  ' 
obl(H-litm'' 

Mr,  KUCHEL  Mr  Pre.sident,  r(,ser\- 
liM  the  riuht  to  ob.iect.  may  I  intiuire  llrst 
whetlier  tlie  Senate  l,,  operatmr.  under  ;i 
lime  ai'.i-ecment  both  on  amenilnuT.!. 
and  im  \hv  bill  ' 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER      Ye> 

Mr  KUCHEL.  How  much  t.me  or.  'I'.e 
bill  remains'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  On  the 
bill  th.e  oi)p()ner,t..s  hia\t'  54  mir.ute.^ 
v<-miV.v..\\  .  an.d  ll^e  proponi^iu.s  hiive  4 
minutes 

■I  of  tllr 


tuxici'v  (-.'.:.(■;■.  It  IS  shocking  that  experi- 
; !,.:/.  ,1  ci!';u;«  M«  subJect  to  esMntlally  no 
FDA  re  ;u;  i'.  -u  of  »ny  sort  before  patients 
rr-ii  M>  thi-m  Some  drughousei  perform 
cx"  !i.Hiv,>  annual  t<-.i.-i  hrf  -:.<  a  drug  li  flrit 
pvi'  in'.i  tii;i:.  ■'!.(■!,  ]><•'.'.  ;  :n  almost  none. 
H  iM  rr;  : ('i)r:.s;ii;('  :  ;  ituiu  to  be  the  flrit 
cxpi  iMi,i".i  i;  ,>;m:i,  ..  ,.  which  certain  kinds 
•  /f  toxicity  teats  are  run.  simply  because  by- 
piksslng  adoqu;\te  acute  or  chronic  toxicity 
teats  in  l.\borutory  animals  saves  time  and 
moncY 


tt 
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Mr.    DOUGU\S. 
tlic  Senator  yield? 

Mr    KEF.-\UVEH 
N!r    DOL'GUXS, 


Mr,  President,  will 


Is  ther"  ulvect;  .; 
Ken.ntor    from    Tennessee,'      Tlie    Ch.air 
hears  none,  and  it  will  be  ^o  ordo;-ed 

The  clerk  will  r.iU  th.e  r)'.: 

The  Chief  Cletk  proceeded  to  call  tl;e 
roll, 

Mr  KFFAUVER  Mr  President  I 
a.sk  uiianimuus  cdn.setit  that  the  order 
f'ji'  t!i(>  quni-um  call  b<^  rescinded. 

The  PRP^SiniNG  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Smith  of  Massarhusetts  \n  the  chair'. 
With.ou?  ob.teetior.,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Mr  Pressden*  I 
yield  nnsclf  10  minutes.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous con.^-eiit  tlia*  the  di.'^'nvuisli'^d 
Sena?'"::-  from  New  York  i  Mr,  J  wits 
ir.;\y  be  a  cospnn.,sor  of  the  amendmen* 
as  well  a.s  any  oth'M'  Senator  \\\\o  m;r.- 
wish  to  add  hi.'^  name 

Th'^  PRESIDING  OFFICEP  With.- 
0,1'  ob'ection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

M:-  KFFAUVER  Mr  President,  let 
me  sav  f\:,,;,  what  the  procedure  iri  dru., 
test  mi:  IS  at  *!-.e  present  time  Hefor'^  a 
d:".;.:  manufae".::  er  tl'e.s  a  new  dvv.\  ap- 
plicati.iii,  thait  IS,  fo:;-  Tv^rmission  to  sell 
tlie  dru-i  on  th.e  market,  lie  places  the 
c',:-ur  vith  ph.y:-.c:a,n;v  In  the  case  of 
t  iialidoniide  1200  i^livsicians  received 
t!-.'>  cl;--,::i  V\-i  to  th.e  present  time,  the 
F!'»od  and  Drus  Administration,  al- 
thou;;h  it  may  have  some  authority  in 
the  matter,  has  not  used  the  skimny  au- 
thority it  may  have.  It  usually  does  not 
even  know  what  physicians  received  the 
dru?,  nor  how  much  of  the  dru,cr  has  been 
senr  out  for  testing,  nor  even  that  the 
dru--;  has  been  placed  with  doctors  for 
testing.  The  drue  has  been  placed  with 
physicians  for  testinsr  on  human  beincs, 
in  many  cases  wiih.out  havm:,-  been 
tested  on  animals  first.  As  Dr.  Louis 
LaSaena  of  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 
stated  before  our  subcommittee  on  July 
19,  1961: 

I    might    ,add    th.Tt    the    prcspiit    FDA   pre- 
rogatives do    not   satisfy  nie   with  reg.iid   to 


I  yield. 
Was  that  done  with 
th.-  (oiiMiu  ur  without  the  protest  of  tlie 
I'\H)d  i\nd  Dru  ■  Administration? 

Mr  KM''At'V!H      Up  to  this  time  the 
Feioti  and  D;  i    Administration  has  not 

eonv-  ;r,to  tlie  i,,e'  a;  •'  at  all- 
Mr  DoicH.AS,  I  Lhnnk  the  Senator. 
Mi  Ki  !  AivER.  That  Is  ft  dangerous 
Miuatioii  lliere  ought  to  be  ftdequate 
ti.^tme  Oil  iinimals.  The  niRlformatlon 
of  bivbu  .s  as  a  result  of  thalidomide  could 
have  b(H'n  avoided  If  the  drug  had  been 
tested  on  rabbits,  because  In  England  af- 
ter the  association  of  m.\formatlon  with 
tlialidomlde  In  huma!i,>  iiad  been  e.stnb- 
h.^h.ed  and  after  tlie  diuK  had  been  taken 
eiT  the  market,  the  British  licensee,  the 
Di  t.ller^  Corp..  tested  the  drug  in  rab- 
bit.- and  til'  V  found  that  the  baby  rabbits 
\ui'  mid;:  rmed,  in  the  same  way  as 
Imman  babies. 

I  a  k  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Sua  tor  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr, 
PASioaif  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
iimeiuiment, 

11:  1- RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oiiM  eti.in,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  The  noted  EnRlish 
medical  journal,  the  Lancet,  published 
the  story  of  thalidomide  testing  on 
rabbits,  Tli(M(>  lia.  not  been  adequate 
animiil  te>-:in",  d--no  either  In  England 
or  m  tlie  Unit,  cl  States,  and  certainly 
not  in  Geimany.  where  thalidomide  had 
been  old  over  the  counter. 

It  mi"!i'  be  of  Interest  to  have  printed 
m  th,e  Rkcord  this  and  another  Interest- 
in  -  article  published  in  The  Lancet  on 
tlie  need  for  detcnnlnlng  the  effect  of 
drugs,  generally,  on  the  embryo. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
art.cles  u   printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beir.u;  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordei  ed  lo  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

IsTRfH-rNir  Diseases  or  thk  Nitwdorn 
That  one  person's  ment  may  be  another's 
poison  can  be  especlnlly  trying  when  the  two 
individuals  are  connected  by  a  placental  cir- 
culation: thus  the  drugs  taken  by  the  preg- 
nant woman  may  enter  and  upset  her  fetus. 
Moreover,  drugs  prescribed  In  doses  rela- 
tively safe  for  older  children  and  adults  may 
harm  the  newborn  even  when  given  In  pro- 
portionate amounts.  So  many  surprising 
examples  of  this  danger,  admirably  reviewed 
by  Nyhan  '  and  Lucey  -  have  been  recorded 
In  the  past  few  years  that  It  behooves  all  who 
care  for  the  pregnant  woman  or  the  new- 
b<jrn  mfar.t  to  be  on  the  alert  for  It. 


Tolbutamide*  h.u-.  btia  bi.iiind  Un-  \\\<- 
congenital  mnlfornmllons  of  u.t.n.t.s  .  r  uui- 
betlo  mothers.  This  has  not  yi'  icm  cei.- 
firmed;  but  undoubtedly  the  nmi!  r"ns,«  the 
androgenic  progestogens,' •  luui  .  eeiiHionnily 
the  synthetic  oestrogens.'  if  t:i'ii  m  i-urly 
pregnancy,  can  mnscullnlso  tiu  i-n.r  •  rcr- 
M;iirormnllon  has  lollnwod  .ifai.puti  ii>  ; 
tlon  with  amlnoptorln,'  and  ,i.:i' ;.,',,;  (,:  itru 
muy  result  from  treuinu .  '  :  '-i.i  le  'lirr 
with  antl-thyrold  drugs"  or  -a.m.  i  ir' 
containing  mixtures  as  reconh-d  .ic  ,;  ;i. 
our  present  Issue,  by  Dr  Atdi;  nn  nnd 
Dr.  Bird.  The  use  of  hex.init'ii  looun  bre. 
mlde  for  maternal  hypcrifn.si  e.  h.ts  (oimo 
paralytic  Ueue  In  the  Iwtus;"  while  tempo- 
rary nasal  dl»churK(»,  costal  retraction,  leth- 
argy, nnd  anorexia  have  been  rt;^  I'eit  in 
newborn  Infants  of  mothtra  re(<ivnig  re- 
■crplne  during  labour,"  The  tboughtless 
administration  or  large  vulumca  of  Intrave* 
nous  fluids  to  labouring  women  can  oer- 
talnly  Innuence  the  plasma-sodium  concen- 
tratton  and  the  tonicity  of  the  fotus. 
although  there  Is  still  no  direct  evidence 
that  this  I*  hiurmful." 

Thr  vltamln-Knnalogup,  naphthivqulnonc. 
Synkavlt  (the  dlphosphorlc  acid  ester  of  2- 
methyl- 1 1  4-naphthohydroqulnone).  Is  now 
known  to  cause  hyprrblltrublnaemla  and 
even  kcrnlcterus  In  the  newborn.'"  '•  par- 
ticularly In  the  premature,''  when  (on  the 
fal.se  assumption  that  If  a  little  of  It  does 
good  then  a  lot  must  do  much  better)  It  Is 
given  In  doses  far  exceeding  the  12  mg, 
necessttry  for  the  correction  of  hypopio- 
thromblnaemla,  or  when  It  leaks  across  the 
placenta  after  a  really  big  dose  has  been 
given  to  the  mother  before  delivery.  It  Is 
directly  harmful  to  red  blood  cells  even  In 
vitro,  and  it  may  be  more  so  In  the  presence 
of  hy|X)glycaemla  or  when  vitamin  E  levels 
are  as  low  as  they  are  in  prematures,'"  On 
the  other  hand  It  causes  the  abnormal 
breakdown  of  red  blood  cells  in  which  as  a 
genetic  defect  the  enzyme,  glucose-6-phus- 
phate  dehydrogenase,  Is  deficient  and  gluta- 
thione stability  Is  altered.  But  In  the  low 
doses  now  recommended  It  shoxUd  be  harm- 
less. 

That  redoubtable  antimicrobial  warrior, 
chloramphenlcal  i.i--  l.  ib;'  (T  nMia-nln« 
bloody  but  unb^jwcd  n.au  the  rciiirrenl 
near-mortal  wounds  Inflicted  by  his  critics. 
At  present  this  Invaluable  antibiotic  Is 
shunned  by  many  becaua*  there  Is  consid- 
erable evidence  that  It  has  caused  tin  ile,  "i 
of  newborn  Infants'*  Several  oi>s(  t  i 
principally  In  the  United  States,  have  de- 
scribed how  babies,  particularly  prematures. 


Lancet,  1960.  II. 
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ha\e  after  a  few  das.s'  trcatuHO.!   wiili  chlor- 

l)oi  r  uppflitf    lrll•^;^l- 


ilir 


slon. 

CVK'li 

d'i<  '■ 
11, (    , 

the 


OCdl 

:!■  w 


df\  fliipfd 

IC'  I'l:  ;i;  1 

luTinia      : 


!  UlHt>,tnll, 


l.fi ,  ->;ru\' 


1  b('«<'    NU'Ill 

I'l  \  I'i-i    \'.  ir 
ami   it   IH  onlv 

'■  .W     .'■>•!■ -Ir    '!)'.(' 

when  tills  am ;biiit u- 
newborns  n,  da;  \  ir 
per  kg,  b<>(i\  ^\>.v\y\.- 
bci-i;  icjicirtcd  wlicii  \ 


,;i;iM'  ;i;,(;  i,.i'.r 
eall.  of  COXUHC  re.  i.t  rnin 
'Abloh   rh!iiiiitii|>lii'i,ic,i    iH 

f.i;!'  Iii  peillit  enl  tba! 
!,,!,•<  ' , ,'  11 . 1 ; !  \'  :  1 1 1 1  I  ;  I ;  c  d 
l..,,s  her:.  |  icm  r i ht'd  bir 
.scs  -  i.'  iiie  ir,K  i.i  !n<  're 
a!, (I  'ha!  .1  !....'<  I  ^l 
he  i!i.ii ,;!  !,i'  ■  iitiTf.  I  f>('- 
onuntJid.it  1' ill  (if  ..Ti  iii^,'  ))('i  k^'  daiiN  !  .'  pre- 
ma'iiicM  mid  dmibii-  ibi.'.  aiiieuni  f  t  full- 
term  babU'.s  m  !be  \\Th\  week  i  !  ilfi'  l.aH  b»«rn 
followi'd  1  be  mii.(  rp!  Ibiiil  >,  .;  !!.f  lif\Ab!'rn 
MTllih  !:i  ,11'  ;i,  a  f,i,,  ,11-  ■  !  i,',',!'  ,  t  ■, '1 .  ii!  1 '  ,'  I. 
wlii'M'liy    rr!,i(l\r:v    i'  w    d    .'.(',•-    piml.i.f    c;!!-! 

live  or  hu".  I'  i.Mua-lPV»'U  of  free  chluran  - 
phenlrnl  ami   <•>(  rrtlon  of  the  Inactive  )■  n 

cm  '  ir,  lilf    1,'s    !  i-d  ,e  nl 

Ihu  iH  ,\  lur.bi'i  (xtunple  of  on;r,ynir  im- 
maturity; and  here,  as  In  tlw  ji  r 
glucuronldatlon  of  htlirubtn  In  n«?uiia!;,: 
hyperblllrublnaemla,  a  ti<  !;■  lenry  of  ghn  , 
ron\!  !i  iTihii'ruse  Is  Important,  A  d^M'  mI  »Vi 
niK  per  kr  dully  Is  probably  ndiij,.,i!r  i  ,t 
only  for  prrntaturea  but  for  all  babies  in  t '  >■ 
nrst  week,  and  administration  need  only  i>c 
twice  dally.  Thus  although  there  has  been  a 
swing  away  from  chloramphenicol,  and  even 
frank  condemnation  of  It.  Its  use  continues 
in  hospitals  where  It  has  been  freely  used 
for  years  In  the  newborn  In  low  but  effective 
doses  without  the  "gray  syndrome"  havinp 
been  observed,  Nyhan  points  o\it  ti. 
similar  problems  of  Immaturity  In  relation  t 
glucuronldatlon  may  affect  the  metabolUm 
In  the  baby  of  thyroxine,  hydrocortisone,  and 
(more  important)  progesterone  and  mor- 
phine. The  newt)orn  Is  also  deflclent  In 
the  enr.ymc  pseudochollnesterase;"  and 
this  may  be  of  practical  Importance,  since 
long-continued  apnoen  has  been  denrrthf^d 
where  succlnylchollne  has  been  used  In 
anesthesia  In  the  absence  of  normal  enxyme 
activity" 

High  circulating  levels  of  uncon.l  .iratcd 
bilirubin,  due  partly  to  gl\icuronyi-ir  .i.- 
ferase  deficiency,  are  associated  with  a  ^l^k 
of  kernlcterus  which  varies  direct iv  .^I'b  t!,. 
level  and  Indirectly  with  maturn\  A!  ix 
plnnatlon  of  kernlcterus  at  inwrr  n  (iirr-ct- 
blllrubln  levels  after  admlniotrati  :,  i  i  ti.c 
sulphonamlde.  eulphaf\ira/  «-  i  u.s  hww  <,'.- 
fered  by  Odell.  Unconju  staled,  b  \u  iMiiri- 
bln  Is  loosely  bound  with  plrtsma-albvinun 
and  m  this  form  may  b<-  im^  iiki  v  m  rau.xr 
damage  Sulphafurn/  i-  b  wtr;  u.^  wt,;  us 
sallcyluie     and     cafTpb.r     sodium      bcn.-iiaK" 


compete,    !,( \  1  .iiraHl  \     wi'li    hiluiililn     b 'I     !b«' 

blndUu-  siics  on  the  alixiimii  moltv  iiic  m.d 
can  dl^;>i,ll  I-  bilirubin  frMin  tlirm  rb\,.H  the 
admin;' !,(' i   n  of  sulpii.i'uiu.'nic  m,i\    wub- 


om  altcriii).;  tbe  U.dircrt -bli  .rvibin  level 
<  ausc  II  J  ..HI'  ;;;  '.it-v  >  cr  clj!  i  ilnxic  blbr;,!)!!. 
I':,t'    ].'.Shih:c    (l:i!i^;c:'    ;,r     i.iic    !■  )l.j,>-i.i  1  ,!.j.'    ;,... 


)l.:,('(tli.;. 
i.    tl;r.>-      . 

\l.P  pin 
'.\  ma\  f 
rh     U.r     b 


■<    ..i.ki.    'Ai, 
h'l  ll       h.llll- 

a  albumin 

rcd-.ife    tiir 
rubii,    I!. .a 


pb.o!;,iM.idcM  :;.   tms  ■  . 
but    II. fit     ,;m     I,,.-,    b'  ( 

larly    a   Oi  :    if    ■. 
level,  as  In  prcn.m  .im 
available   blndiitr    m; 
higher  free  leveiK  (U"  r;  p 

Certain  neonut,,,  ^.cs  (n^idn  particu- 
larly In  the  prematiiK-  runs  i>c  unusually 
susceptible  to  various  svibbi.uices.  The  clas- 
slcal  example  Is  the  retina,  which  can  be  so 
disturbed  by  sudtnitied  hlRh  atmospheric 
concentrations  ot  .  \^^.•<■'.\  that  reirolental 
f,br  .;ilar,:a    re.smt.s       .M  i!c    .^l!lip:y,    the   new- 

b    i:.     II.. >      !>■■     a,,li,,i^;c(l     bcean,-.!-     In     U     pPO- 

1  ■  ••  '  d-y  anlibluiic  m.xtmr  .>  b,Kii  ^  ,•  ;.  ,•- 
.1  ■  d'lse  of  one  (fur  cxi,iiip,r_  j.t  ;,,  ..,i. 
-<  '     >  .  br  physician  Is  necessarily  ao- 

V  i!.i'i:.,i.d  L,,  ii.  toxic  done  of  another  (for 
example,  streptomycin) .  la-i  v,  skin  con- 
tact with  unlatmrtrrerl  n,arkintf  Ink  may 
product  severe   n-.i  thriui  ^sobinemu* 

A  pregnant  diabetic  -v  >in,k;!  < 
With  or  without  Insibn,  m  u  ■.■  > 
furaaole  or  chlorum))hei, 
eating  pyelonephrltu  ;  b..' 
!  <  II,  iilnlcs  for  an  m.i  ;;.;.i  a  ■  > 
Uici  and  hydrochloruihia/idf  ; 
copious  Intravenous  {IukIn  i>i  : 
and  a  larur  d  se  nf  synkuvu  t 
the  risk  <^:  brm  ribut^e  m  b<  r 
b.lby.  All  till-  c1;;;k's  picMr.bKl  !,\  u,  ,  >n- 
certied  with  e,  :,  )>.-a:.{  ,'•!■.  niu  ric  c,;!'.' ,.,.> 
n-  rdi  ;i  .,:d  '.  ::i  ,r  ;  >:-'■.:;.(■  r  lie  in  the 
'"laC;  ■:  ■,.],r\j>ci:t<jd  disordrrs  In  the  In- 
f.int  should  be  carefully  examined. 

!  II  M   Mil  >M  IIiV      AND     (('N(.|MT*;       A  !   NORMALXTtSI 

.'•in  .'-.i.cf  the  rcp'iri.v  ,i  Dr  McBrlde '• 
,  Ml  li!  bene  "' as*i>c-;, air. ^.'  tbalidumuu-  Dih- 
l,.\.i;  ,  with  CO!  K'i'i.iti'i  malt'  :  matiuiiS  la 
babies,  we  have  bn-cti  sum-mu- ,•  iik-  exten- 
sively Its  p'ls.'iihif  !cr;.'  'h'cmc  r:'f.\f  in  lab- 
oratory ai.lMials  As  ti'--',.iiK'  !'.r  li'i',,',  ^'enlc 
effects  Is  not  ;',.r'.  ■  :  stni.darct  pb.irmaco- 
loglcal  icreenim.;  prM.-diire 
this  field  i«  Mi\   iiimird 

Our  flrsr  cxpci.n.c 
Sorption  Mil'"  b',,;  r. 
wf  hn\'e  Mm  I  reded  M 
;:■.  r  ..b !!:!,•■  reif,  ,r  k,,: .; 
in  humai.s 
out  In  N(  w  /, 
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inlde 
jiha- 

pli- 
1  iher 
I'strlcted 
toxemia, 
delivery. 
;  reduce 
(  v.,  iture 


expciience    In 


.'.  Ill  rat,-"  sb,  wed  :'e - 
ri.,1,  b  ■)  mu! .,  'MS  N  * 
'roddciiij;  drfiirmir  ;e.K 
.^lll'ilial  '.1'  tbsiM'  see:. 
I  lie  e\  ]ter  ime'if-  \n'ere  i,, •:;('(; 
ilK.d  wbiie  rabbitJ*  w  lilcli  ur 
r  bred  ;ii  i  .ir  b.bi  ir.itorles  in  a  cl'ise 
iii.,  !,\  o'.er  a  perbid  "f  14  years  The  n,',''lier 
iiibtms  11,  a  weiK'lit  r.^vt^^v  of  3  3  3  5  kg  ,  were 
^:l',en  U  5  n  '  \5(i  n>^'  pei  k(;  t  of  thalidomide 
onUly  each  d.v  fr.im  day  fi  to  day  H:>  of 
liregnancy.  winch  wa.s  niiowed  to  gu  to'  f..;: 
term  with  iior-nial  delivery  The  tb.ibd'  - 
m,de  \viss  n  [i.eiid  of  samples  fi'iir.  sc\e;. 
biilcbes 

I'be  I'e.sults  were  .-..v  f'llow.s: 
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Three  rabbits  produced  litters  containing 
stillbirths  and  young  with  deformities.  The 
fourth,  being  4  days  overdue,  was  killed 
and  examined  post  mortem.  The  uterus 
was  grossly  distended  with  a  straw-coloured 
fluid,  probably  Indicating  that  the  embryos 


had  diod  and  autolysis  had  taken  place,  Ir. 
the  first  litter,  seven  of  the  young  showed 
limb  defect.'^  m  the  front  and  rear  legs  The 
f.'-  lit  legs  uere  foreshortened  owing  to  a 
reduction  m  long-bone  formation  of  the 
radius  and  ulna;  while  the  rear  legs  showed 
a  varus  deff^rmlty  involving  the  tlbloflbula. 
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ll.idlologlcally  the  bone  n..  .:  r- ,.;.  i.,s  ve-c 
< '  :  to  be  tlmlUr  to  those  described  by 
.M  r.^.in.  The  young  In  litters  two  and  three 
.10  being  reared  for  chromosome  analysis 
i.nd  observation  of  other  defecu,  O.ie,  in 
the  second  litter,  which  has  died  shows  a 
defective  femur. 

P^irther  expeilments  are  being  carried 
out,  but  these  li.  •  ..i  nr.ir:.  b,,  e  ,  iiady 
been  confirmed,  I;,  a  sei  i,a  (  \p  r  ment. 
Involving  eight  does,  thalidomide  adminis- 
tered under  exactly  the  same  condition  has 
Induced  similar  malformations  In  the  first 
four  Utters  born.  No  deforn-.itirr.  nf  thu  kind 
have  been  previously  obi'  eu  m  the  col- 
ony, involving  the  breeuiug  or  over  one 
thovisand  progeny,  and  our  chief  animal 
technician.  Mr.  R.  B  Hughes,  st.ttes  that  be 
hns  never  seen  anytlUng  like  this  rturina 
50  years'  experience  of  rabbit  breeci    ^ 

It  Is  hoped  that  the  technlqur-  i 
will  permit  a  method  to  be  deve.  ;  >.  u 
will  be  of  general  application  in  lur  rcrrm- 
log  of  all  new  druge  fur  poMtble  uratogenio 
effects,  t^x\\  details  of  these  and  other  ex- 
periments In  mice,  rau,  and  hens'  eggs  will 
be  published  shortly. 

O   F   SoMxae. 


Mr,  KEFA'.Vl  H 


Ml     I' 


^ldent,  sec- 
lab- 


,A, ,    ' 


tion  506  of  the  t  kI  iu.d  I );  iit. 
lishes  the  proccdlirr  ;.-;  ;  lac.i.^;  a  lirug 
on  the  market.  Sert hi-,  bii,-  ,  coi.'.iUns 
!ill  the  statutory  aut!i  i  '\  the  Food  and 
Drug  Commlsslcnei  liu.s  !or  cnntrolUng 
or  testing  a  drug  before  It  Is  i  l!\c(  d  on  the 
market.  It  provides  an  excnipuon  from 
the  new  drug  application  procedure  set 
forth  In  section  505,   It  provides: 

The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regulations 
for  exempting  from  the  operation  of  this 
section  drugs  Intended  m  ir  \  r  r  Investlgrv- 
tlonal  use  by  experts  quainit-d  by  scientific 
training  and  experience  to  investigate  the 
safety  "t  drni^ji 

The  l-OQcl  u:,(i  Diiin  .Adinlnl-stratlon 
thinks  It  may    ii,'. i    liciK.iintr  .Maiutory 

ll,l*!l^';!t^'  iinw   :      ircjii.ic  the  tcMiriK  cf  a 
'li'iK    ill    ,i:,.ii,a.^    iHidie    it    is    ncliii.iiis- 


■  c;  ( c    ii^ 
(i'j   1 


icrt.cibc   t(i    l,uir,un   bnr.^j.' 
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!    bc.ii'.t    tluh   lo  bt-  .VO.      I  luiNO   Llie 

I'bi  1' ;  M  ,S't  1 ;  for  the  legal  Judgment  of 
H'^iiit  1  J'l,.:  !\  senior  coun.sri  on  the  staff 
d!  i!.''  .'r^.ibci  iii;nlttp<»  on  Antitrust  nnd 
Mnii'Mpci'.y  who  with,  hi.-^  lonjc  yciirs  of 
('\p(  iic'ici  .ii  iiiit .: :  ii.vt  in'.v,  i.v  (,:.i  o'.  th'- 
iiios!  t:.'  u>:iit!ii;  iibd  carrful  !a^v\(;>  : 
kiv:>'»v  He  docs  not  brhcvr  tiiat  \):>  I  >  d 
unci  PiiiK  .^tiiriinistrntioii  now  Imv  liic 
a,it!i(>:.'y  \\.b..c!i  Vr.is  ntiicndincMt  umikl 
jiroN  '(ir  In  iu,y  rvi  tit  !  he  lui'  h  -i  ;;  \ 
'.vv)iiid  b'"  dkscri'tiuiiui'v  witli  tbi(  bitii- 
tai\  Under  the  pro',  i.^ioji.^  of  the 
aniciHiiii' 111  hr  '.x.'H'.d  be  rlitUird  to  w- 
(■(■i\e  uiii.tica,  I'po;!.^  '.:<:>',n  doc't'ir^  i»l 
tlu'  ,s.ur,e  tib,(  tb,r  diii^;  compiiii.e,^  i<  : 
thpir,  That  Ia\s  bom  tu-.r  of  tb.c  shoM- 
coir.iiins  ibi  tilt  ;■!("-(  lit  ih'vv 

riif  ii>t::i  :ii,'-b.f  d  .''Senior  Senator  from 
NTib.Mf'soia  Ml  H'mvupfy'  i.";  not  only 
,i!i  ablr  :.  r;s:ab  1  a:ici  oi,:  a-->-istant  ma- 
jority leader;  he  is  also  a  competent 
pharmacist,  the  only  one  who  i.'^  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  so  far  a.-^  I  k:.c\v  He 
has  shown  a  keen  :n\rnsi  m  ihe  bill. 
His  advice  and  coun.si :  have  been  helpful 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
MonopMDly.  Moreover,  a.s  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  he.  too.  has  held 
hearings  on  the  very  problem  before  us. 
Mr.  Larrick  and  other  witnesses  ap- 
;Hared   before   his   subcommittee.     He, 
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♦  ^   ^.,  Kr^  ,hct  r'P  spripfaiv  has  ade-         As  I  have  said,  these  and  other  admin-  authorities  as  Helen  B.  Taussig,  MD, 

o^ue  authontt^t^fhe  pres^^^^  istrative  types  of  regulations  are  subject  Department    of    Pediatri^cs,    the    Johns 

r^o  noilo?  of  the  amendment    he  has     to  court  tests;  and  they,  like  any  other  Hopkins   Hospital,   and  Louis  Lasagna. 

a  co.ponsor  of  tht  amenamenc,  ne  ^^^^^^^^^^   niight  be  invalidated  in  the  M.D..  Department  of  Clmical  Pharma- 

courts  because  of  a  possible  insufficiency  cology.  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

of  authority  under  existing  law.  Baltimore. 

A  number  of  Senators  have  been  con-  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sulted concerning  the  amendment,  and  sent  that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
every  one  of  them  is  interested,  as  are  the  in  the  Record  excerpts  from  the  Govern- 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  KefauverI  ment  Operations  Subcommittee  hearings 


suggested  language  which  might  improve 
the  amendment.  I  shall  yield  the  floor 
for  the  Senator  from  Mir.iiesota  to  make 
his  explanation. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes  on  the  amend- 
nie:it. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee for  his  initiative  in  seeking  an 
improvement  m  drug  legislation.  Par- 
ticularly I  commend  him  for  his  alert- 
ness and  his  constant  vigilance  in  the 
public  interest  as  it  concerns  the  safety. 
efficacy,  therapeutical  elTect.  and  side 
effects  of  new  drugs. 

We  are  very  proud  that  tiie  United 
Stages  has  a  high  caliber  of  pharma- 
ceut:ical  manufacturers  with  the  capac- 
ity and  ability  to  perfect  new  drugs 
which  hiave  had  almost  a  miraculous 
etTtct  upon  sickness  and  upon  problems 
relatmg  to  human  health.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  would  be  right  for  the  record 
ever  to  indicate  that  this  Nation  has 
had  anything  else  but  a  superior  phar- 
maceutical industry  in  terms  of  quality. 
However,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
with  his  constant  vigilance  with  respect 
to  the  public  health  and  the  public 
safety,  has  put  his  finger  upon  what  is 
now  recognized  as  a  glaring  weakness 
in  existing  law  and  existing  regulations 
concerning  the  testing  of  new  drugs. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  which 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  of- 
fered, and  as  to  which  he  has 
permitted  me  to  join  as  a  cospon- 
sor.  as  al.-^o  he  has  permitted  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  J.wits],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  P.\s- 
tore],  and  perhaps  other  Senators  to 
join  as  cosponsors,  would  fortify  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare witli  statutory  authority  to  re- 
quire, in  his  discretion,  when  he  believes 
it  to  be  necessary,  after  receiving  ex- 
pert counsel  and  professional  advice, 
the  testing  of  animals  prior  to  any  test- 
ing on  or  use  by  human  beings. 

From  the  limited  hearings  which  were 
held  by  tiie  Subcommittee  on  Reori^an- 
ization.  a  subcommitlco  which  has  a 
special  directive  from  Congress  to  ex- 
amine into  scientific  research. ,  the  evi- 
der.ce  revealed  that  administrative  types 
of  rei^ulations  are  frequently  subject  to 
court  tcst.s.  It  seems  to  me  only  wise 
and  piudiiit  to  legislate  in  tiiat  field 
when  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  statutory  authority  is  clear  and  evi- 
dent, particularly  if  a  regulation  seeks  to 
do  very  much  the  same  thing  that  the 
proposed  legislation  would  require. 
Therefore.  I  am  happy  to  join  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  m  offering  the 
amendment.  I  believe  we  should  write 
into  the  law  a  statutory  requirement  for 
the  testing  of  drugs  on  experimental  ani- 
mals prior  to  testing  on  humans.  At 
least,  we  should  provide  in  the  law  dis- 
cretionary authority  for  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  In  my 
judgment,  it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to 
write  such  a  requirement  into  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 


and  other  Senators  who  are  cosponsors. 
I  am  happy  over  the  result  of  consulta- 
tion and  discussion,  and  the  leadership 
that  has  been  afforded  by  the  committee 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  Con- 
sultation has  been  had  w-ith  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  with  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  and 
also  with  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
I  took  the  liberty  of  communicating  with 
those  who  would  manufacture  the  drugs. 

I  told  them  exactly  where  we  stood; 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  they.  too. 
recognize  the  importance  of  the  addi- 
tional legislation. 

I  believe  that  we  should  write  into  the 
law  a  statutory  provision  for  the  testing 
of  drugs  on  experimental  animals  prior 
to  testing  on  humans. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  write  such  a  standard  merely  into  the 
regulations  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

These  or  any  other  administrative- 
type  regulations  are  subject  to  a  court 
test;  they — like  any  other  regulations — 
might  be  invalidated  in  the  courts  be- 
cause of  possibly  insufficient  authority 
under  existing  law. 

I  do  not  know  that  this  particular 
regulation  may  be  tested  in  the  courts 
nor  wotild  I  presume  to  predict  what  a 
court  test  would  ultimately  decide. 

However,  I  do  know  that  we  must  not 
leave  this  particular  need  to  chance. 

Fortunately,  the  Nation's  pharmaceu- 
tical manufacturers  are  now  thoroughly 
alerted  to  the  danger  of  premature  test- 
ing on  humans. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  there  will  be 
a  tremendous  increase  in  the  testing  on 
pregnant  laboratory  animals,  in  par- 
ticular. 

But  there  Is  always  a  danger  that 
.'-ome  company  in  its  zeal  to  speed  a  new 
drug  onto  the  market  might  "shortcut" 
Its  procedures 

In  a  previous  statement  in  the  Senate 
on  August  6.  I  cited  a  considerable  body 
of  evidence  on  the  importance  of  a 
thorough  procedure  for  the  testing  on 
laboratory  animals. 

It  may  be  argued  by  some  that  most 
drug  companies  have  performed  such 
animal  testing  prior  to  human  testing  all 
along. 

That  argument  is,  however,  refuted  by 
the  facts.  A  number  of  distinguished 
pharmacologists  have  stated  exactly  to 
the  contrary. 

They  have  commented  that,  based 
upon  their  experience,  a  very  consider- 
able number  of  drug  applications  do  not 
contain  records  as  to  prior  testing  on 
experimental  animals,  including  preg- 
nant laboratory  animals. 

In  my  earlier  statement.  I  reprinted 
excerpts  to  that  effect  from  two  such 


on  the  need  for  prior  and  thorough  ani 
mal  testing,  particularly  testing  on  preg 
nant  laboratory  animals.  These  ex- 
cerpts are  taken  from  the  verbatim 
transcript  of  our  hearings,  which  are 
now  being  printed  at  the  Government 
Printing  Office. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Humphrey.  Now,  do  you  have  any 
type  of  explicit  rules  or  any  type  of  system- 
atic testing  on  pregnant  experlmentpl  ani- 
mals, for  example,  and  animal  fetuses.  Is 
this  required? 

Commissioner  Lareick.  Now,  coming  to 
your  animal  testing,  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  Is  a  consensus  of  opinion  today  that 
there  Is  any  animal  test  which  you  can  rely — 
which  you  can  depend  upon,  with  complete 
reliability,  to  say  that  this  drug  Is  safe  for 
pregnant  women  throughout  the  course  of 
their  pregnancy.  If  you  give  It  to  rabbits, 
and  the  rabbits  have  malformed  offspring.  I 
think  you  could  say  we  will  not  permit  the 
drug  on  the  market.  But  If  you  gave  It  to 
the  rabbit,  and  nothing  happened  to  the 
offspring.  I  do  not  think  you  would  be  safe 
in  concluding  that  It  Is  safe  for  the  women. 

In  the  final  analysis,  there  are  many  cir- 
cumstances where  the  transition  of  testing 
from  animals  to  humans  cannot  be  made 
with  certainty  today. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Obviously  that  is  very 
true. 

Commissioner  Larrick.  So  In  addition  to 
the  retrieval  of  scientific  Information,  we 
have  a  vast  area  of  scientific  facts  that  we 
need  to  ascertain  to  keep  abreast  of  this 
rapid  flow  of  new  drugs  that  are  coming  on 
the  market,  and  food  additives,  and  pesti- 
cides, and  substances  that  are  adding  to  our 
pleasures  of  life,  but  also  the  haziirds  of 
living. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir. 

•  •  •  •  ♦ 

Dr.  Harold  Aaron.  Senator  Hu.mphriy.  1 
think  thalidomide,  the  thalidomide  experi- 
ence, teaches  us  that  one  component  of  a 
new  drug  application  must  be  adequately 
tested,  of  any  new  drug,  on  as  many  specie* 
of  that  experimental  animal  as  are  necessary 
to  determine  whether  that  drug,  that  new 
drug,  has  any  injurious  effects  on  the  fetus 
of  that  experimental  animal.  That  has  not 
been  a  requirement  of  new  drug  applica- 
tions up  to  the  present  time.  And  not  only 
on  new  drugs  Is  that  necessary  but  I  think 
that  same  sort  of  experiment  should  be  done 
with  many  old  drugs. 

We  are  not  aware  of  all  the  effects  on 
man  of  many  of  the  drugs  that  are  now  used 
systemically.  In  addition  to  tranquilizers, 
there  may  be  other  drugs  that  may  have 
potentially  Injurious  effects  on  the  fetus,  and 
I  think  a  start  should  be  made  on  a  broad 
ambitious  program  of  testing  of  drugs,  of 
their  effects,  new  and  old.  on  the  pregnant 
animal,  both  In  man  and  In  experimental 
subjects. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  appreciate  your 
comments  very  much.  Dr.  Aaron.  This  is 
obviously  an  area  In  which  there  is  very 
little  information  by  a  Member  of  Congress, 
and  It  Is  a  matter  which  requires  very  careful 
scientific  handling  and  analysis. 
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I  yield. 

The       Senator's 
discretionary  au- 

Is  the  Senator  re- 


I  asked  the  staff  to  check  with  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  and  the  U.S. 
Children's  Bureau  on  some  of  this,  this  ques- 
tion of  the  use  of  drugs  during  pregnancy. 
Apparently  from  what  limited  Information 
we  were  able  to  get  in  just  a  short  period  of 
time,  and  I  stand  to  be  corrected  If  I  am  In 
error  here,  neither  the  NIH  nor  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  had  ever  fully  discussed  with 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  any  de- 
gree or  any — well,  any  major  program  as  to 
the  amount  of  drugs  which  women  of  child- 
bearing  age  are  consuming  and  which  preg- 
nant mothers  are  consuming.  In  other 
words,  this  whole  area  of  the  drug,  experi- 
mental or  even  commercial,  a  drug  that  Is 
In  the  commercial  state  as  to  the  amount  of 
that  drug  that  can  be  consumed  or  utilized 
by  women  at  the  chlldbearlng  age  or  women 
In  the  state  of  pregnancy,  has  not  been  a 
subject  of  basic  collaboration  between  the 
Children's  Bureau,  the  NIH  and  the  FDA. 

Am  I  In  error  on  that?  If  I  am,  I  want  to 
be  corrected. 

Dr.  David  Price.  I  think  you  are  correct, 
Senator   Humphrey.  In   your  statement. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY. 

Mr.  EASTLAND, 
amendment  provides 
thority,  docs  it  not? 

Mr.  HUxMPHREY. 
ferring  to  the  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  would  offer  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  the  principal  author.  I 
would  not  want  to  deny  him  the  privi- 
lege of  offering  this  worthy  addition  to 
the  public  law.  I  am  happy  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  As  I  understand, 
the  amendment  places  discretionary 
authority  in  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  If  the  Secretary 
wishes  to  authorize  testing  on  animals, 
he  may  do  so. 

Mr.  EASTKAiND.  If  the  Senator  will 
offer  the  amendment,  I  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  the  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  pr.ge  12. 
line  24,  after  "Secretary."  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  the  following  new  sentences: 

Such  regulations  may.  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary,  include  among  other 
conditions  relating  to  the  protection  of  the 
public  health,  provisions  for  adequate  tests 
In  animals  and  disclosure  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  results  of  such  tests  before  a  new  drug 
may  be  distributed  by  a  manufacturer  to 
scientific  experts  for  testing  and  evaluation  of 
Its  effects  In  human  beings,  and  for  revok- 
ing the  exemption  If  the  Secretary  finds  that 
It  is  not  reasonably  safe  to  make  such  tests 
In  human  beings,  and  may  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary,  also  Include  pro- 
visions requiring  said  experts  to  register  wnh 
the  Secretary,  to  keep  records  with  respect 
to  the  tests  performed,  and  to  furnish  to  the 
Secretary  simultaneous  copies  of  their  reports 
to  the  manufacturer  and,  upon  request  of 
the  Secretary,  reports  at  other  times. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Mirmesota 


for  having  taken  the  lead  in  drafting 
this  amendment.  I  tlrink  it  is  much 
clearer  than  it  was  before. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  I  am  happy  to 
have  been  of  assistance.  I  think  it  is  a 
good  amendment. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  I  ac- 
cept the   amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  before 
formal  action  on  the  amendment  is  com- 
pleted, I  wish  to  ask  several  questions  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who  is 
yielding  time,  and  how  much? 

Mr,  KEFAUVER.  Mr,  President,  how 
much  time  on  the  amendment  remains 
available  to  those  of  us  on  this  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Seven- 
teen minutes. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  now  yield  myself 
5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  vield  to  me' 
Mr.  KE^^AUVER.  I  yield." 
Mr  DOCGLAS.  First,  let  me  compli- 
ment the  Senator  from  Tennessee  for  his 
persistent  efforts,  against  great  odds  and 
great  pressures  by  a  powerful  industry 
and  against  an  almost  unanimous  press. 
He  has  taken  a  tremendous  amount  of 
abuse  but  it  has  not  deterred  him. 

Second,  let  me  ask  him  whether  he 
feels  that  such  discretionary  power  will 
be  sufficient.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Secretary  will  depend  in  large  part  upon 
the  advice  he  receives  from  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  wish  to  say  frankly 
that  if  there  is  not  a  good  Secretary  of 
the  Department,  and  if  there  is  not  a 
good  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  of 
course  there  will  be  difficulties,  no  matter 
how  good  the  law  may  be.  It  may  well 
be  that  there  are  some  ethical  drugs  for 
which  tests  need  not  be  required. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  All  of  us  commend 
the  heroic  Dr.  Kelsey.  who  resisted  such 
great  pressures — 50  visits.  I  believe,  by 
representatives  of  the  manufacturer — in 
connection  with  the  drug  thalidomide. 

But  let  me  a.sk  whether  the  problem  in 
connection  with  the  Welch  matter  has 
been  cleared  up.  I  refer  to  the  situation 
which  existed  when  Dr  Welch,  of  the 
Antibiotics  Division,  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  was  wiitmg  maga- 
zine articles  on  the  side,  and  received 
approximately  $288,000  profit  from  the 
firms  he  was  supposed  t-o  be  regulating, 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  That  is  correct.  He 
and  his  partner  published,  under  the 
name  M  D.  Publications,"  many  articles. 
some  of  which  were  reprinted  by  the  drug 
manufacturers.  Dr.  Welch  was  a  half 
partner,  and  received  one-haif  of  the 
profits.  When  reprints  were  made,  one- 
half  of  the  amouiit  received  covered  the 
publishin-;  cosus,  and  the  other  half  was 
profit  of  which  Dr,  Welsh  received  half. 
In  that  way  Dr.  Welch  received  $288,000 
from  the  industry  which  he  was  supposed 
to  be  regulating. 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  Should  not  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  have  known 
about  that? 


Mr.  KEFAUVER,  The  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  had  the  matter  called  to 
its  attention  several  years  ago  by  Mr. 
John  Cormor.  then  chairman  of  the 
predecessor  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Man- 
ufacturers Association.  They  did  this 
to  their  great  credit.  They  asked  his 
superior  about  the  so-called  honorariums 
Dr.  Welch  was  receiving.  They  were 
apprehensive  about  the  propriety  of 
these  "honorariums."  In  not  going  into 
that  matter,  his  superiors  were  dere- 
lict in  the  performance  of  their  duty;  I 
say  that  very  frankly.  Instead,  they 
whitewashed  it.  At  our  hearings  we 
brought  out  that  matter  fully;  and  at 
about  that  time  Dr.  Welch  was  allowed 
to  resign.  We  believe  that  the  FDA  offi- 
cials should  have  gone  mto  the  matter 
thoroughly  several  years  earlier.  He  was 
not  even  asked  by  them  how  much  his 
"honoraritims,"  as  he  called  them, 
amounted  to.  That  was  an  outrageous 
conflict  of  interest;  and  the  matter  is 
now  before  a  grand  jury. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  think  that  in  permitting 
Dr.  Welch  to  resign,  rather  than  dis- 
missing him  from  the  public  service,  the 
then  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  was 
derelict  in  the  perfonnance  of  his  duty? 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes,  I  think  so. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Teimessee  believe  that  situation 
has  really  been  cleared  up? 

Mr,  KEFAm'ER.  I  think  there  needs 
to  be  a  great  deal  of  vigor  injected  into 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  And  also  new  per- 
sonnel? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes.  I  am  sure 
there  are  many  fine  people  there,  and  I 
am  sure  they  are  honest  in  their  efforts. 
But  they  do  not  have  the  necessary 
"push"  and  leadership,  which  are  greatly 
needed  in  this  important  branch  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Furthennore,  people 
such  as  Dr,  KeLsey  and  Dr.  Barbara 
Moulton  who  also  served  with  compe- 
tence and  courage  are  not  always  backed 
up  and  encouraged  but  instead  frequent- 
ly are  discouraged  and  slighted, 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  That  is  true,  al- 
though I  am  happy  to  say  that  Dr,  Kelsey 
was.  As  to  Dr.  Moulton,  I  doubt  if  she 
received  the  backing  she  deserved, 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  would 
also  receive  help  from  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes;  they  regularly 
call  on  the  doctors  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  for  assistance. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Let  me  ask  what  as- 
sistance the  Senator  from  Tennessee  re- 
ceived from  the  National  Institutes  when 
he  was  looking  into  these  drug  matters. 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  We  received  very 
little  cooperation  from  the  National  In- 
stitutes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Did  the  Senator  en- 
counter hostility? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  No,  just  coolness— 
for  "meddling  in  someone  else's  affairs," 
But,  after  the  revelations  of  such  a 
shocking  natiu-e  were  brought  out  at 
some  of  the  subcommittee  hearings,  we 
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began  to  receive  better  cooperation  from 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  the  mere  en- 
actment of  a  new  law  be  sufficient,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  discretionary  pow- 
ers are  to  be  vested  in  the  Secretary 
and  the  control  is  to  remain  where  it 
iias  been;  or  is  a  thorough  house- 
cleanmg  needed  in  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  and  in  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  in  order  to  have 
people  in  those  agencies  who  really  have 
the  public  interest  at  heart  and  who  are 
energetic? 

Mr.  KEFAITVER,  Although  we  did  not 
receive  much  cooperation,  the  people  in 
these  agencies  with  whom  I  have  had 
any  dealings  since  the  Welch  affair  are, 
I  am  sure,  honorable  public  servants  and 
wish  to  do  their  best.  Our  problem  is 
that  they  have  not  always  had  the  back- 
inc  of  Congres-;. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Have  they  had  the 
backing  of  the  various  Secretaries  and 
top  bureaucrats- 
Mr,  KEFAUVER.  No.  they  have  not 
had  as  much  backing  by  the  Secretary 
as  they  need,  and  they  have  not  had 
the  necessary  appropriations,  and  they 
have  not  had  .sufficient  encouragement. 
They  have  been  subjected  to  intensive 
pressure  of  public  relations  efforts  by 
the  industry.  While  they  are  stopped 
by  honorable  and  honest  people,  the 
agencies  need  rejuvenation  and  infu- 
sion of  new  blood. 

Mr,  DOUGLAS  How  would  the  Sen- 
ator sugu'cst  that  that  be  done"' 

Mr.  KEFAUVER,  I  would  suggest 
more  aggressive  and  imaginative  person- 
nel, and  more  money, 

Mr,  DOUGLAS,  Would  a  change  of 
personnel  m  the  upper  levels  help? 

Mr  KEFAUVER,  Yes.  m  some  cases, 
I  thir.k  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  by  the 
FDA.  particularly,  needs  beefing  up 
rejuvenation,  new  strong  leadership,  and 
more  money, 

Mr,  DOUGLAS  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and  his  as- 
sociates on  the  committee,  and  also  the 
heroic  people,  such  as  Dr.  Kelsey  and 
Dr,  Moulton,  who  have  worked  for  the 
public  interest,  against  such  great  odds, 
Thf  good  people  need  to  be  encouraged, 
and  the  others  need  to  be  replaced;  is 
that  true'' 

Mr,  KEFAUVER,  Yes.  that  is  very 
true, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President, 
will  t!":e  Senator  from  Tennc,  see  vicld? 

Mr    KEFAUVER,     I  yield, 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  think  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  there  are  12  doctors 
in  the  Bureau  of  Medicine,  and  they 
receive  an  average  of  370  applications  a 
year   m   connection   with   new   drugs. 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Yes  The  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  has  been  op- 
erating on  a  budget  which  is  entirely 
too  low  while  Congress  has  usually 
granted  the  agency  nearly  as  :nuch 
money  as  has  been  requested  for  it,  the 
Budget  Bureau's  requests  have  been  too 
low,  and  generally  the  agency  has  not 
had  adequate  backing  of  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ad- 
ditional time  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  yielded  himself  has  expired. 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr  President,  let 
me  ask  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  how 
they  could  justify  the  payment  of 
S288.000  to  the  head  of  the  Antibiotics 
Division  by  the  manufacturers  of  the 
very  drugs  he  was  supposed  to  be  super- 
vising'' 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  They  did  not  at- 
tempt to  justify  it.  I  think  my  own 
feeling  is  that  he  held  the  upper  hand 
down  there;  and  I  think  his  superiors 
Were  afraid  to  challenge  him. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield 
to  me? 

Mr,  KEFAUVER      I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  For  years  we  con- 
ducted hearings  on  the  subject  of  the 
exchange  of  information  among  and  be- 
tween governmental  agencies,  but  we  got 
no  help  and  no  appropriations  and  no 
a.ss:stance  from  Congress,  except  a  few 
dollars  to  investigate,  with  no  headlines 
and  no  interest.  We  finally  got  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  register  22,000 
re.'-t'arch  projects  for  which  they  were 
payng  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
so  the  people  and  the  Congress  could 
know  of  the  projects  and  eliminate 
duplication. 

The  Senator  now  speaking  and  a  sub- 
committee, about  which  little  is  known 
and  about  which  no  headlines  have  been 
seen,  have  been  begging  for  5  years  for 
an  interchange  of  information  between 
the  Institutes  of  Health,  the  Public 
Heal'h  Service,  and  other  agencies  of 
government.  Had  Dr.  Kelsey  and  the 
Bureau  of  Medic  ne  in  the  Drug  and  Food 
Administration  had  an  exchange  of  in- 
formation, she  would  not  have  had  to, 
by  accident,  read  a  British  medical  jour- 
nal and  find  a  letter  to  the  editor  about 
thalidomide,  in  order  to  do  what  she  did. 
The  information  would  have  been  in- 
dexed and  cross  indexed.  It  would  have 
been  possible  to  press  a  button  and  have 
the  informaMon  become  immediately 
a\ailable  by  IBM  machine.  It  can  be 
done  by  machine.  In  this  town,  unless 
one  finds  that  there  is  a  scoundrel  or  a 
culprit,  he  does  not  get  much  help. 

Mr,  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  is 
right  m  wliat  he  has  said  about  the  ne- 
cessity for  an  interchange  of  informa- 
tion. It  is  quite  true  that  he  has  re- 
ceived little  cooperation.  Perhaps  now 
he  can  get  something  done  about  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Tenne.ssee  has  done  the  job.  I  am  not 
complaining,  on  my  part,  because  of  lack 
of  cooperation.  What  I  am  saying  is 
that,  with  respect  to  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration-— and  it  has  had  some 
bad  apples — we  cannot  expect  12  trained 
doctors  who  are  overworked,  none  of 
them  getting  more  than  $15,000  a  year — 
one  could  make  more  than  that  by  treat- 
ing ingrown  toenails — to  do  it.  Here  are 
professional  doctors  working  their  heads 
and  hearts  out. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  do  not  want  to  de- 
tract   from    what    the    Senator    from 


The 


OFFICER, 
has  expired. 
I    yield    myself 


Senator  from  Illi- 
be   absolutely    no 


Minnesota  is  saying  about  the  need  for 
cross  indexing  or  interchange  of  infor- 
mation, that  is  necessary,  but  what  jus- 
tification can  there  be  for  the  head  of 
the  antibiotic  section  taking  $288,000 
from  the  very  group  he  was  supposed  to 
regulate? 

The     PRESIDING 
time  of  the  Senator 

Mr.    KEFAUVER. 
more  minutes. 

Let  me  say  to  the 
nois  that  there  can 
justification  for  it.  The  facus  about  that 
incident  were  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Secretary  and  the  head  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration, 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  He  was  not  dis- 
missed. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  They  should  have 
gone  into  it  thoroughly  several  years 
earlier.  They  simply  a.sked  about  it. 
Their  questions  were  brushed  aside. 
They  did  not  find  out  how  much  Dr. 
Welch  was  getting.  We  did  not  find  out 
the  amount  he  had  received  until  we 
issued  subpenas  and  got  the  facts.  It 
was  shocking  to  find  out  how  he  had  ob- 
tained $288,000  from  the  very  companies 
he  was  supposed  to  regulate.  There  can 
be  no  justification  for  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  also  had  an 
amendment  submitted  generally  on  the 
same  subject,  and  I  would  like  to  be  sure 
that  when  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  adopted,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  gra- 
ciously indicated  he  would  do.  we  have 
actually  effected  the  result  we  want. 

My  amendment  provided  that  a  drug 
may  be  withdrawn  from  experimental 
use  when  substantial  ground  exists  for 
doubt  as  to  its  safety.  The  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  now 
pending  provides  prior  approval  of  the 
plaios. 

Does  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
concur  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  that  he  now 
has  the  power  to  withdraw  the  diaig  from 
experimental  use  if  he  finds  that  it  is 
unsafe,  as  contemplated  in  the  Senator's 
amendment? 

Mr.   EASIXAND,     Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
That  is  the  attitude  of  the  Secretary. 
If  we  are  going  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment, I  want  to  make  sure  that  the  resid- 
ual power  to  withdraw  exists. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER,  I  agree  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
It  is  permissive;  it  is  not  mandatory. 
My  amendment  and  the  Senator's  was, 
but  this  is  probably  the  best  we  can  do 
under  the  circumstances.  I  believe,  with 
my  colleague,  it  will  be  implemented, 
therefore. 

I  shall  not  press  for  my  own  amend- 
ment, which  is  essentially  in  the  same 
area,  because  if  we  can  accomplish  some- 
thing, it  is  better  than  merely  to  argue 
about  it.  I  congratulate  the  Senator  for 
being  able  to  work  this  matter  out  to 
some  extent. 
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Mr.  KEFAUVER.  We  are  glad  to  have 
the  backing  and  support  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  has  the  amendment 
been  accepted? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes.  It  was  ac- 
cepted before  the  colloquy  between  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  suggest  that  the 
Chair  put  the  question  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  back  all  his  time  on  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
going  to  take  a  little  time.  Here  we  have 
a  classic  example  of  the  difficulties  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  had  with 
the  bill.  Li  the  first  place,  it  did  not 
proE>erly  have  jurisdiction  of  the  bill  and 
its  predominant  subject  matter,  and  it 
got  before  the  committee  mainly  because 
there  was  a  patent  item  written  into  the 
bill.  But  it  was  that  item,  and  none 
other,  that  made  it  possible  for  that  bill 
to  go  to  tlie  Judiciary  Committee. 

This  question  of  drug  hearings  and 
administered  prices  has  been  imder  con- 
sideration for  a  long  time.  It  was  in 
1957  that  Representative  Blatnik,  of 
Minnesota,  first  introduced  a  drug  bill, 
and  extensive  hearings  were  held.  Cer- 
tainly, they  were  not  as  extensive  as 
the  hearings  before  the  Senate,  but  it 
was  5  years  ago  that  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress began  to  interest  itself  in  the  whole 
problem. 

The  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee, after  nearly  2  years,  began  in- 
vestigating on  December  7, 1959. 

It  was  rather  interesting,  I  thought, 
that  actually  we  had  no  Government 
witnesses  before  the  committee  until  35 
days  of  hearings  had  been  undertaken. 
Of  course,  the  burden  of  the  effort  was 
the  question  of  administered  prices, 
rather  than  the  regulation,  control,  or 
regulation  of  the  drug  industry  in  the 
interest  of  the  safety  and  efficacy  of 
drugs  and  in  the  interest  of  the  con- 
sumers and  u.sers  of  drugs. 

Then  Senate  bill  1552,  which  is  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  at  the  present 
time,  in  amended  form,  was  introduced 
on  April  12,  1961.  That  was  nearly  19 
months  ago. 

Our  hearings  continued,  and  at  long 
last  the  bill  was  reported  out  of  the  sub- 
committee and  went  to  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

The  very  first  problem  was  the  patent 
problem.  ':rhe  bill  provided  for  com- 
pulsory licensing.  I  know  nothing  so 
alien  to  the  whole  American  .system,  and 
the  interesting  thing  is  that  we  have  a 
Subcommittee  on  Patents  in  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  It  had  never  seen  the 
bill.  It  had  never  considered  this  pro- 
vision. There  was  no  testimony  on  it 
as  such.  I  think  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee very  rightly  sent  the  bill  to  the 
Patent  Subcommittee  to  have  at  least 
a  look  at  it  to  determine  what  ought  to 
be  done  about  the  compulsory  licensing 
system  and  other  patent  items  of  the 
bill. 

At  long  last  that  subcommittee  re- 
ported back.    Incidentally,  the  chairman 


of  that  subcommittee  is  a  very  distin- 
guished Senator,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr,  McClellanJ.  The  subcom- 
mittee authorized  him  to  move  to  strike 
rather  substantial  portions  of  the  bill. 
That  motion  to  strike  was  supported  by 
a  very  substantial  vote  in  the  committee. 

Tlien  came  the  business  of  dealing  with 
the  other  additions.  For  weeks  we 
wrestled  with  them  until,  at  long  last, 
two  things  happened.  The  first  was  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee called  a  meeting,  not  attended 
by  any  Senator  but  attended  by  some  of 
the  staff  members.  My  staff  member 
was  present.  Others  were  present.  I 
had  no  idea  who  they  were.  The  hope 
was  that  somehow  we  could  get  a  drug 
bill.    Many  considerations  were  involved. 

First  and  foremost,  of  course,  was  the 
consumer.  Second,  and  not  in  order 
of  importance,  perhaps,  next  to  the  con- 
simr^er,  the  industry  had  a  right  to  be 
heard  as  to  whether  the  proposal  was 
feasible,  whether  the  suggestion  was 
workable. 

There  was  also  a  question  as  to  en- 
forcement, once  something  was  written 
into  a  statute.  There  was  the  question 
of  regulation,  and  whether  there  was  au- 
thority under  existing  law  to  issue  other 
regulations. 

Frankly.  Mr.  President,  I  was  not  a 
little  astonished  when  one  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  committee  was  attended  by 
Mr.  George  Larrick,  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration; 
also  attended  by  one  of  his  assistants; 
and  also  attended  by  Mr.  Jerome  So- 
nosky,  a  very  personable  young  man  and 
talented  legislative  draftsman  who  we 
thought  represented  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Mr. 
Ribicoff.  In  addition,  there  was  present 
Mr.  Theodore  Ellenbogan,  a  very  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  from  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I 
think  at  one  time  there  also  was  present 
Mr.  Rankin,  the  Assistant  Commissioner 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

This  was  a  concerted  effort  with  the 
enforcing  ofiBcials  of  the  Government 
and  the  interpreting  officials  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  the  hope  that  we  could  get 
a  bill  which  would  protect  the  consum- 
ers, which  W'ould  continue  to  provide  in- 
centives for  research.  When  all  is  said 
and  done,  that  is  the  essence  of  the  busi- 
ness— to  go  ahead  in  this  field  with  re- 
search in  the  interests  of  the  well-being 
and  health  of  our  people. 

This  week  there  appeared  on  the  front 
pages  of  the  American  press  a  very  short 
statement  to  the  effect  that  according 
to  the  mortality  tables  we  have  now 
reached  an  average  longevity  in  this 
country  of  70.2  years.  That  is  pretty 
phenomenal.  Mr.  President,  but  I  think 
it  is  a  testimony  to  what  private  enter- 
prise has  done  in  this  country  and  what 
has  been  accomplished  because  we  have 
preserved  the  incentives  for  the  constant 
spending  of  almost  fantastic  siuns  of 
money  in  the  Interest  of  the  well  being 
and  the  health  of  the  people  of  our 
country. 

That  procedure  continued  for  some 
time.  Then  came  the  President's  con- 
sumer message,  in  which  he  made  some 


money  in  the  interest  of  the  well-being 
which  was  then  already  on  the  Senate 
Calendar.  Why,  certainly,  any  Member 
of  the  Senate,  whether  on  the  committee 
or  not,  is  always  more  than  glad,  in  the 
interests  of  the  people  and  their  health 
and  well-being,  to  make  sure  that  noth- 
ing is  overlooked.  So  we  were  more  than 
glad  to  consider  those  proposed  amend- 
ments. And  they  were  considered  thor- 
oughly. It  was  amazing  to  me  how  much 
discussion  each  one  of  them  elicited.  We 
wanted  to  do  that  which  was  in  the 
interest  of  the  country  and  of  its  people 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  continuance 
of  research  for  the  people. 

There  was  a  subsequent  meeting,  when 
we  had  before  us  Mr.  Nicholas  Katzen- 
bach,  the  Deputy  Attorney  General.  We 
also  had  Mr.  W.ilbur  Cohen,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  with  us.  At  the 
same  time,  we  had  with  us  Mr.  Theodore 
Ellenbogan  and  Mr.  Jerome  Sonosky. 

So  there  was  a  rounded  effort  on  every 
front  in  order  to  test  out  every  proposi- 
tion. To  show  the  difficulties,  what  has 
happened  on  the  Senate  floor  now  is  the 
best, evidence. 

I  Compliment  my  distinguished  phar- 
maceutical friend  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey].  He  did  confer  with  me,  he 
did  confer  with  the  chairman,  he  did 
confer  with  other  Senators,  he  did  con- 
fer with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee — in  the  hope  that  somehow 
we  could  devise  a  further  safeguard  and 
do  it  in  such  a  fashion  that  every  interest 
would  be  properly  protected. 

I  think  it  has  been  worked  out  rather 
admirably,  but  when  we  stop  to  consider 
that  an  amendment  like  that  in  the  com- 
mittee was  sometimes  considered  for 
days  before  every  aspect  of  it  was  on 
the  table,  so  that  the  committee  could 
properly  see  what  action  to  take  or  what 
direction  to  pursue,  we  know  it  is  a  diffi- 
cult subject. 

Still  another  amendment  wliich  will 
probably  be  offered  relates  to  the  notify- 
ing of  prospective  patients  about  a  drug 
which  will  be  experimentally  used. 

A  question  of  psychology  is  involved. 
What  will  the  drug  do  for  a  patient? 
Also,  what  will  this  do  to  a  patient? 

Suppose  I  am  a  doctor  and  I  walk  in 
and  say  to  a  patient.  "I  am  going  to  give 
you  a  little  shot  of  a  drug  called  X-29-C." 
just  to  pick  a  name  out  of  the  air.  The 
patient  might  make  inquiry  of  the  doc- 
tor, or  he  might  not.  The  doctor  might 
volunteer  the  statement:  "Now,  this  is 
experimental,  and  under  the  law  I  must 
notify  you  that  this  is  completely 
clinical." 

Would  that  set  up  a  psychological  re- 
action, or  even  a  physical  reaction?  I 
do  not  know.  That  is  a  matter  for  the 
medical  fraternity  to  determine. 

Tliere  are  no  doctors  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  we  had  to  make  that 
determination  as  laymen  from  the  testi- 
mony which  was  before  us.  So  we  finally 
got  the  job  done  as  well  as  we  could.  It 
is  now  suggested  that  the  notice  become 
mandatory  imder  the  law.  Perhaps  that 
can  be  done. 

I  think  I  remember  correctly  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Commissioner,     If  I  am  In 
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error  I  certainly  will  withdraw  my  state- 
ment. Drawing  on  recollection.  I  believe 
when  that  question  was  presented  to  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  he  backed  off  from  that 
very  suggestion,  as  I  recall.  I  believe 
he  actually  did. 

So  what  should  the  committee  do 
about  the  question?  By  dint  of  give  and 
take  this  matter  has  finally  been  re- 
solved, and  we  have  before  the  Senate 
an  amended  substitute  for  the  bill, 
which  I  think  meets  nearly  every  re- 
quirement, and  which  came  from  the 
committee  by  unanimous  vote 

I  wish  to  include  in  my  observations, 
Mr,  President,  that  the  pending  proposal 
deals,  in  brief,  with  information  to  the 
Patent  Commissioner  on  request,  regis- 
tration, inspection,  adulteration,  new 
drugs,  records,  efficacy,  labels,  official 
names,  information  to  physicians,  and 
certification  of  antibiotics 

If  my  figures  are  correct,  we  had  in 
all  16,506  pages  of  hearings  on  this 
whole  matter 

The  amendments  which  were  rejected 
in  committee  were  rejected  very  sub- 
nantially;  ofttimes  by  votes  of  10  to  1, 
of  9  to  2.  of  9  to  3,  and  so  forth. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  of  the  diffi- 
culties, we  got  the  job  done.  I  was  not 
too  happy  that  Secretary  Ribicoff,  after 
we  finished  and  after  his  agents  had  sat 
with  the  committee,  went  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  on  the  20th  of  June, 
1962.  and,  according  to  the  press,  said 
he  was  very  unhappy  about  the  amend- 
ments. 

What  kmd  of  a  business  is  this.  Mr. 
President,  that,  after  we  ask  the  Cabinet 
member  to  send  his  p>eople  to  the  ccm- 
mittee.  he  then  goes  before  another  body 
and  testifies  that  he  is  unhappy  about  it? 
I  agree  with  my  friend  from  Minne- 
sota. I  suppose  we  need  a  little  coordi- 
nation in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  to  make  sure  that  those  un- 
toward things  do  not  happen. 

I  compliment  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  because  on  his 
own  responsibility  he  called  the  meet- 
ing No  Senators  were  present.  His 
own  staff  members,  my  staff  members, 
and  the  staff  members  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  'Mr.  Hruska]  were  pres- 
ent. Others  were  also  present.  There 
was  an  effort  to  prepare  a  drug  bill  un- 
der very  difficult  circumstances. 

Mr.  President,  in  all  of  this  effort  I 
have  been  pretty  well  excoriated  in  the 
press.  Drew  Pearson's  column  wrote  of 
me  in  a  fashion  that  was,  frankly,  un- 
fair. I  am  not  the  whimpering  type. 
I  do  not  take  exceprion  to  what  members 
of  the  press  in  the  gallery  write  about 
me  that  appears  on  the  front  page — if 
it  gets  on  the  front  page.  But  that  ar- 
ticle was  too  much,  and  it  was  below  the 
belt.  I  called  up  Drew  Peason  because 
he  ha.=i  been  a  friend  of  mine  ever  since 
1933  I  used  to  visit  his  house.  I  have 
met  him  at  social  functions.  He  had 
been  in  California  when  that  article  wa5 
written. 

I  said,  'Drew,  when  you  needed  a 
friend,  I  sat  in  the  courtroom  all  day 
and  testified  for  you.    I  do  not  ask  you 


to  modify  that  column.  I  ask  you  to 
talk  to  your  associate  and  find  out  how 
unfair  and  how  unfounded  it  really  was." 
I  let  it  go  at  that.  Whether  or  not 
restitution  will  be  made  I  do  not  know, 
and  I  do  not  care 

But,  Mr  President.  I  do  care  about 
the  unconscionable  leaks  that  leak  half 
the  story  or  a  third  of  the  story,  per- 
mitting a  syndicated  column  to  go  into 
all  sections  of  the  country  excoriating 
a  Senator  for  certain  alleged  conduct. 
when  there  is  no  warrant  for  the  allega- 
tion and  no  truth  in  it. 

Even  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  had  to 
columnize  on  the  subject.  I  guard  my 
words  when  I  say  she  did  not  know 
what  she  was  talking  about. 

All  those  people  should  have  sat  with 
the  Judiciary  Committee  in  hearings  day 
after  day  and  week  after  week  in  the 
determined  effort  to  produce  a  fair  bill 
that  would  take  into  account  the  inter- 
est of  everyone  who  might  be  affected. 
So  I  do  not  whimper.  It  does  not 
make  any  difference  to  me,  I  have  a  re- 
sponsibility and  I  try  to  articulate  it 
under  my  oath  as  best  I  can. 

I  am  a  little  proud  of  a  record  that 
coes  pretty  far  back,  Mr.  President,  as 
I  think  of  my  own  conduct  as  a  public 
servant.  I  had  no  opportunity  to  com- 
ment yesterday  when  35  Senators,  in- 
cludina;  the  majority  leader,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  [Mr, 
Mansfield!,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey],  the 
distinsui'hed  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
LsrscHE',  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  Mr.  KerrI.  and  others. 
paid  some  tribute  to  the  minority  leader. 
It  brousht  to  mind  that  if  I  should 
promptly  respond,  it  would  be  within  the 
character  of  the  admonition  which  one 
author  of  the  Gospel  wrote  more  than  a 
thousand  years  ago  upon  the  sacred 
parchments  when  he  wrote  the  standard 
of  judgment  when  one's  time  comes.  In 
effect  he  said  that  it  is  not  our  sins  of 
commi-ssion  but  our  sins  of  omission  upon 
which  the  eternal  judgment  will  be 
predicated. 
In  thunderous  words,  the  author  said: 

You  did  :t  not. 

That  is  the  basis  for  the  judgment. 

I  want  to  be  sure  that  I  have  not  left 
undone  those  things  that  a  public  serv- 
ant and  a  member  of  the  human  race  is 
called  upon  to  do  to  fulfill  his  respon- 
sibility. 

The  old  Irish  poet  of  long  ago,  John 
Donne,  said: 

Every  man's  death  diminishes  me  for  I 
am  a  part  of  mankind. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  of  mankind.  May 
that  sentiment,  that  feeling  and  that  im- 
pulse never  forsake  me  when  I  under- 
take to  sit  with  my  senatorial  colleagues 
to  contrive  difficult  and  perplexing  lan- 
euaye  that  must  be  constantly  referred 
back  to  other  legislation  and  other 
statutes  before  it  ever  makes  sense,  in 
the  hope  that  we  can  derive  something 
feasible,  workable,  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  whole  country,  and  in  particular 
the  consumer. 

What  a  magnificent  job  the  pharma- 
ceutical industi-y  of  our  country  has  done. 


So  magnificent  indeed  is  their  work  that 
our  secrets  are  often  times  pilfered,  then 
taken  abroad,  and  in  those  countries  in 
which  there  is  no  patent  protection, 
frightful  advantage  is  taken  of  the  Amer- 
ican pharmaceutical  manufacturers 

No,  we  had  better  salute  them.  When 
we  see  the  various  drugs — medicines  of 
all  kinds,  particularly  in  the  antibiotic 
field — that  are  conducive  to  longer  life, 
to  well-being,  and  to  the  assuagement 
of  man's  ills — yes,  I  think  we  can  salute 
them. 

The  other  day  out  at  home  it  was  said 
of  me  that  I  was  a  creature  of  special  in- 
terests. The  man  who  made  that  state- 
ment is  seeking  political  office  Let  him 
go  ahead  and  say  it. 

Mr.  President,  we  shall  lament  and 
rue  the  day  when  we  destroy  the  incen- 
tives that  have  builded  up  to  a  high  level 
the  pharmaceutical  industry  of  the 
United  States,  which  towers  so  high 
above  that  of  Germany,  which  was  in  the 
lead  for  so  long,  that  the  comparison  is 
almost  pathetic. 

In  closing  I  salute  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland  1,  for  his 
devotion  and  his  effort  to  arrive  at  a 
proper  bill.  He  did  not  let  .some  of  the 
cynical  cartoons  that  appeared  here  and 
elsewhere  deter  him  in  that  effort.  I  was 
depicted  in  certain  cartoons.  I  could  pay 
my  compliments  to  the  cartoonists,  but 
I  shall  not  do  so.  We  have  a  task  to 
perform,  in  good  faith;  and.  with  the 
fidelity  that  is  expected  of  a  public  serv- 
ant, we  will  try  to  do  it. 

The  bill  is  here  today.  Though  I  dis- 
agreed, and  often  violently,  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
Kefauver],  I  compliment  him  on  his 
persistence,  tenacity,  combativeness.  and 
instinct,  with  which  he  was  born  in  the 
hills  of  Tennessee,  and  his  effort  to  drive 
through  and  produce  a  bill  in  the  face  of 
many  obstacles.  He  agrees  that  wher- 
ever we  had  to  disagree,  we  approached 
the  job  in  the  utmost  of  good  faith. 

Our  objection  was  not  unlike  his. 
Frankly.  I  compliment  the  Senator  that 
at  long  last  we  have  rounded  out  a  bill. 
after  all  these  hearings,  which  will  be 
enacted  this  afternoon,  I  looked  at  the 
hearing  dates,  and  I  believe  I  should 
put  them  in  the  Record.  In  1959  we 
held  six  hearings.  In  1960;  6  days  in 
January,  4  days  in  February,  8  days  in 
April,  8  days  in  May.  2  days  in  June,  and 

6  days  in  September.  In  1961  we  had 
10  days  of  hearings  in  April,  1  in  May. 

7  in  July,  2  in  September.  4  in  October, 
2  in  November,  and  5  in  December.  In 
1962  we  held  two  hearings  in  January 
and  three  in  February.  I  do  not  know 
how  I  got  other  work  done,  because  I 
belong  to  other  committees  and  I  have 
a  few  chores  around  here  as  minority 
leader.  These  hearings  account  for  the 
thousands  of  pages  of  testimony  in  order 
to  get  the  job  done. 

I  shall  present  a  little  summation  to 
conclude  the  record.  As  to  section  2  of 
the  bill,  so  far  as  changes  ^n  the  original 
bill  are  concerned,  there  were  no  changes 
made  in  this  section,  which  deals  with 
information  on  patenUs.  In  section  3, 
on  registration,  no  changes  were  made 
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except  for  the  provision  for  a  grand- 
father clause  and  transitional  period. 

In  section  4,  dealing  with  factory  in- 
.spection.  no  significant  changes  were 
made  other  than  to  provide  for  limited 
information  on  personnel.  In  section  5. 
quality  manufacturing  controls,  there 
was  provided  limited  information  on 
personnel.  However,  there  was  deleted 
the  provision  for  regulations  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

In  section  6.  dealing  with  new  drug 
clearance  procedure,  there  was  removed 
an  automatic  effective  date  for  new  drug 
applications  at  the  end  of  180  days.  It 
provides  for  hearing  and  judicial  review. 
However,  even  if  this  amendment  had 
not  been  approved,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  could  hold  up  a  new  drug 
application  after  180  days  by  merely 
asking  for  more  information,  which  was 
done  in  the  thalidomide  case,  which  was 
held  up  for  l',2  years. 

How  was  it  held  up?  By  asking  for 
more  and  more  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. That  was  done  within  existing 
law. 

I  said  to  Commissioner  Larrick.  in  the 
hearing,  "Didn't  you  have  some  author- 
ity in  this  field?" 
He  said.  "I  did." 

Three  times  he  made  his  response. 
Then  I  asked  him  the  question,  "Why 
didn't  you  use  it?" 

"Well,"  he  said,  "Senator,  I  can't  tell 
you." 

That  is  a  great  business.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  put  a  law  on  the  books  to  be 
used.  I  asked  why  they  did  not  use  it, 
and  why  they  did  not  issue  regulations, 
and  he  said,  "I  don't  know."  That  is 
all  the  answer  I  got.  That  is  all  the  an- 
swer that  is  in  the  record,  if  any  record 
was  made  of  the  executive  hearings. 

Secretary  Celebrezze  was  alive  to  the 
problem.  I  compliment  him.  I  wish 
we  could  have  had  him  before  the  com- 
mittee. He  had  not  been  in  office  20 
days  when  he  issued  an  announcement 
and  issued  these  regulations,  a  great 
number  of  them,  effective  60  days  after 
they  were  announced.  If  Senators  want 
an  answer  as  to  whether  there  was  au- 
thority on  the  statute  books,  I  say  to 
them  that  Secretary  Celebrezze  found 
it  and  issued  regulations  under  it,  and 
that  goes  a  long  way. 

Section  7 — Records  and  reports:  No 
changes. 

Section  8 — Effectiveness  and  safety  of 
new  drugs: 

First.  Definition  of  a  new  drug 
amended  by  adding  the  word  "effective- 
ness" to  safety. 

Second.  Classifying  what  constitutes 
substantial  evidence. 

Third.  Only  Secretary  may  take  a 
drug  off  the  market  if  there  is  imminent 
hazard  with  right  to  immediate  hearing. 
Fourth,  Additional  grounds  for  re- 
moval of  application  or  suspension  of  a 
drug. 

Section  9 — Conspicuousness  of  official 
name :  Relates  only  to  prescription  drugs 
as  to  quantity,  and  generic  name  must 
be  one-half  size  of  trade  name  and 
prominently  displayed. 

Section  10 — Review^  and  designation  of 
official  names :  No  changes. 


Section  11 — Information  to  physi- 
cians: 

Paragraph  o:  No  changes. 

Paragraph  p:  Amended  so  that  size  of 
generic  name  one-half  size  to  brand 
name  and  prominently  displayed;  and, 
also,  provides  a  grandfather  clause. 

Section  12 — Certification  of  antibi- 
otics: 

Deleted  section  301  ( 1 ) . 

Deleted  provision  for  exemption  of 
drugs  for  antibiotics  for  animal  use. 

Section  13 — Definition:  No  changes. 

So  when  we  put  this  jigsaw  puzzle 
together,  it  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  Mrs. 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  would  make 
it  appear  in  her  column.  I  have  great 
affection  for  the  lady.  I  believe  that  is 
the  right  term,  Mr.  President.  However. 
I  disagree  violently  with  some  of  the 
things  that  appear  in  her  column,  which 
are  not  founded  upon  the  facts.  As 
Charles  Dickens  said,  "There  is  nothing 
so  stubborn  as  a  fact."  It  reminds  me 
of  the  chap  who  had  seen  an  automobile 
accident  and  was  called  as  a  witness  in 
the  case.  He  was  asked,  "Did  you  see  the 
accident?" 

He  said,  "Yes." 

Counsel  said,  "How  far  away  were  you 
when  it  happened?" 

He  said,  "22  feet,  9^4  inches." 

Counsel  looked  at  the  court  and  the 
jury  and  said  to  the  witness,  "Now,  sir, 
advise  the  court  and  jury  how  you  know 
it  was  22  feet,  9^4  inches." 

"Well,"  he  said,  "When  it  happened  I 
took  out  a  tape  measure  and  measured 
from  where  I  stood  to  the  point  of  the 
collision,  because  I  knew  some  damn  fool 
lawyer  like  you  was  going  to  ask  me 
that."     [Laughter,] 

A  great  many  questions  have  been 
asked  and  the  answer  always  is,  "This 
is  the  fact."  The  records  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  stand  out  there  with 
great  illumination  to  indicate  what  the 
facts  are  in  contriving  what  is  here  to- 
day before  us  for  approval.  Unless  all 
signs  fail  I  think  this  bill  w-ill  get  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate,  even  as 
it  did  last  Monday  morning  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee,  when  we  put 
it  all  together. 

I  believe  it  will  command  the  respect 
and  the  endorsement  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  I  hope  there  will  be 
time  enough,  even  though  everyone 
wants  to  go  home,  for  the  House  to  con- 
summate this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  myself  1  more 
minute.  I  wish  to  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  staff,  Thomas 
Collins;  my  staffman.  Peter  Chumbris, 
who  was  for  a  long  time  a  law  associate 
of  a  distinguished  judge  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  and  Ronald  Raitt,  who 
is  on  the  staff  of  the  Senator  from  Neb- 
raska [Mr.  Hruska]. 

Never  have  I  seen  greater  fidelity. 
Never  have  I  seen  greater  devotion  to 
duty.  Never  have  I  seen  greater  com- 
petence in  staffmen.  Never  have  I  seen 
staff  people  who  were  willing  to  work, 
not  merely  during  the  day.  but  also  into 
the  night,  as  long  as  it  took,  and  on 
Sundays,  in  order  to  gather  all  the  facts 
on  which  ultimately  the  legislative  judg- 


ment must  be  predicted.  Ron.  Peter, 
and  Tom,  I  salute  you.  You  deserve  the 
plaudits  of  the  Senate  for  the  great  serv- 
ice you  have  rendered  to  us. 

I  have  set  out  the  record,  I  could  go 
on  for  hours,  but  what  I  have  said  nar- 
rates the  subject  pretty  well.  I  hope 
we  may  now  get  on  with  the  business. 
I  doubt  whether  other  amendments  are 
necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JA"VITS.  I  call  up  my  suncnd- 
ment  identified  as  "8-22-62— A." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  the  offering  of  his 
amendment  for  a  moment?  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  has  stepped  out  of 
the  Chamber  for  a  few  minutes.  I  won- 
der if  we  could  have  a  quorum  call  first. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  amendment? 
The  Senator  from  Connecticut  LMr. 
DoDD]  would  hke  to  make  an  address  on 
antibiotics.  He  is  very  anxious  to  have 
a  little  time  yielded  to  him  for  that  pur- 
pose. I  was  going  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  he  have  15  minutes,  not  to  be 
charged  against  either  side. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  hke  to  have 
my  amendment  stated.  Then  I  shall 
wait  until  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  made  his  speech  before  I  speak  on 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  12, 
line  17.  strike  out  the  colon  and  the  words 
•Provided,  however,  That",  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  a  period  and  the  following: 

Such  regulations  shall  contain  provisions 
effective  to  require  that,  subject  to  such  ex- 
ceptions as  the  Secretary  by  regulation  may 
prescribe,  no  such  drug  may  be  administered 
to  any  human  being  in  any  clinical  inves- 
tigation unless  ( 1 )  that  human  being  has 
been  appropriately  advised  that  such  drug 
has  not  been  determined  to  be  safe  In  use 
for  human  beings,  or  (2)  that  drug  pre- 
viously has  been  determined  to  be  safe  In 
such  use.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided  by  this  subsection.". 

On  page  14.  lines  7  and  8,  strike  out  the 
colon  and  the  words  'Provided,  however. 
That",  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  period 
and  the  following:  "Such  regulations  shall 
contain  provisions  effective  to  require  that, 
subject  to  such  exceptions  as  the  Secretary 
by  regulation  may  prescribe,  no  such  drug 
may  be  administered  to  any  human  being  In 
any  clinical  Investigation  unless  ( 1 )  that 
human  being  has  been  appropriately  advised 
that  such  drug  has  not  been  determined  to 
be  safe  In  use  for  human  beings,  or  (2)  that 
drug  previously  has  been  determined  to  be 
safe  in  such  use.  Except  as  otherwise  speclfl- 
cally  provided  by  this  subsection,". 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd]  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  for  15  minutes,  and  that 
the  time  not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  first,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  both  parts  of  my 
amendment  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr,  Carroll!  has  an 
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amendment  along  the  same  line.  I 
wished  to  state  that  myself,  because  I 
have  no  desire  in  any  way  to  have  a  race 
with  him.  I  shall  endeavor,  while  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  is 
speaking,  to  see  if  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  and  I  can  agree  on  one  text. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
must  object  to  the  unanimous- consent 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
The  time  can  be  yielded  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinsruished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
will  withdraw  his  request,  I  will  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut on  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER,  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  request. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  first,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  a  very 
great  public  servant,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ke- 
fauver].  His  dedicated  labors  in  behalf 
of  drug  legislation  to  protect  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  largely  the  cause  of  the 
bill  being  before  us  today  for  action. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  along- 
side this  great  man  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  and  to  watch 
him.  day  by  day,  laboring  in  the  thank- 
less task  of  contending  against  some  of 
the  great  corporate  interests  of  the  Na- 
tion in  an  attempt  to  protect  the  public 
interest. 

The  bill  before  us,  inadequate  though 
it  is  in  some  respects,  is  but  one  of  the 
fruits  of  the  dedication  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  I  am  proud  to  join  with 
him  today  in  offering  amendments  to 
make  the  bill  stronger,  just  as  I  am 
proud  to  join  with  him  in  his  day-by-day 
struggle  to  make  the  American  system 
stronger  by  preserving  its  essential  ele- 
ment, the  element  of  free  competition. 

I  At  this  point  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd]  addressed  the  Sen- 
ate. His  remarks  appear  elsewhere  in 
the  Record  under  the  appropriate  head- 
line.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
desire  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Met- 
CALF  in  the  chair  > .  To  which  side  is  the 
time  required  for  the  quorum  call  to  be 
charged? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  required  for  the 
quorum  call  not  be  charged  to  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obiection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  may  be 
di.'^pen.sed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair*.  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes  from  the  time  on 
the  bill. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 


SMALLPOX  CASE  REMINDS  AMER- 
ICA THAT  •ALLIANCE  FOR  PROG- 
RESS" MUST  BE  BUILT  ON 
"ALLIANCE  FOR  HEALTH"' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  great  pleasure  to  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  an  important  interna- 
tional assembly  now  taking  place  in 
Minneapolis. 

I  refer  to  the  16th  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Conference. 

Once    again,    Minneapolis,    Minn.,    is 
proud  to  be  host  to  ministers  of  health. 
mixntsota's  tr.\dition  of  HOSPiTALrrr 

Four  years  ago,  Minneapolis  played  a 
similar  role — not  merely  for  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  but  literally  for  the  world. 
At  that  time,  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation held  one  of  its  most  successful 
convocations  there. 

It  is  with  pride  that  I  recall  that 
many  participants  in  the  1958  confer- 
ence later  staged  this  judgment:  never, 
in  their  memory,  did  a  city  more  extend 
itself  to  be  hospitable  to  a  great  interna- 
tional assembly  than  did  Minneapolis  on 
behalf  of  WHO 

This  was  to  be  e.xpected.  Hospitality 
in  Minnesota  is  a  deep  tradition.  In 
addition,  the  State  of  Minnesota  has  a 
great  medical  hentase — both  as  regards 
domestic  and  international  health. 
And,  the  State  of  Minnesota  is  proud  of 
its  contributions  to  international  friend- 
ship. 

HE.\LTH     FOR     PE.\.S 

By  deeds,  not  merely  words.  Minnesota 
has  helped  build  foundations  of  health 
for  peace. 

So,  too.  it  has  helped  build  schools  for 
peace,  homes  for  peace,  energy  for  peace, 
loans  for  peace,  and  ideas  for  peace. 

With  this  backgroimd,  I  personally 
suggested  Minneapolis  as  the  site  for  this 
Conference.  The  suggestion  was  ac- 
cepted. 

Now,  Minneapolis  and  all  Minnesotans 
have  taken  to  their  homes  and  to  their 
hearts  the  leaders  of  the  healing  arts 
from  our  sister  republics  to  the  south. 

The  spokesman  for  these  arts — the 
Pan  American  Health  Organization — is, 
it  should  be  noted,  the  oldest  interna- 
tional health  organization  in  existence. 
It  is  the  regional  office  in  the  Americas 
for  the  World  Health  Organization. 

MY     PRE\T    us     EFFORTS      IN    CONNECTION    WITH 
PA  HO 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  for  me,  per- 
sonally, to  assist  in  some  small  way  in  its 
noble  efforts. 

Thus,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  serve  with 
my  distinguished  associate  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  McC.'\rthy1  as  cosponsor  of 
the  legislation  under  which  a  site  has 
been  made  available  in  our  Nation's 
Capital  for  the  PAHO  headquarters 
building,  now  under  construction. 

In  May  1960  I  issued,  as  chairman  of 
a  Senate  Government  Operations  Sub- 
committee, a  102-page  publication  en- 
titled "Health  in  the  Americas  and  the 
Pan    American    Health    Organization." 


This  was  the  only  congressional  pubU- 
cation  ever  to  be  devoted  exclusively 
to  an  analysis  of  the  health  of  Latin 
America  and  to  the  great  organization 
which  serves  as  the  hemisphere's  arm 
for  that  purpose.  In  the  2  years  which 
have  followed,  excerpts  of  our  committee 
print  have  been  widely  reprinted  and 
translated. 

PHOGRESS  UNDER  ALLIANCE  PLANS 

Nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-two  is  a 
historic  year  for  the  PASB  assembly. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  has  emers-ed 
from  its  first  year  as  a  vital  force  for 
accelerated  progress  in  the  Americas. 

Realism  compels  us  to  note  that  it  has 
not  achieved  all  the  Koals  we  had  sought. 
We  are  impatient — and  rightly  so — for 
more  results.  But  let  there  be  no  dis- 
counting of  its  solid  achievements  to 
date. 

Among  the  foremost  of  these  achieve- 
ments is  the  area  of  public  health.  The 
Alliance  for  Progress  has  always  required 
as  its  very  foundation  the  Alliance  for 
Health. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  the  Di- 
rector of  PAHO,  Dr.  Abraham  Horwitz, 
some  of  the  greatest  steps  forward  in  the 
history  of  inter-Amencan  health  are 
now  on  their  way  to  realization.  I  refer 
particularly  to  programs  in  environ- 
mental sanitation — including  clean  v^•ater 
and  adequate  refuse  disposal. 

I  refer  also  to  a  whole  series  of  steps 
which  the  assembly  in  Minneapolis  is 
examining  at  this  very  moment :  For  the 
progress  in  eradication  of  malaria:  ad- 
ditional steps  against  tuberculosis;  im- 
proved nutrition;  stronger  national  and 
community  health  departments;  and  .^o 
forth. 

THE    UNION    or    HEALTH    AND    ECONOMIC 

DEVELOPMENT 

What  is  perhaps  most  important,  how- 
ever, is  that  nowhere  in  the  world  have 
plans  for  health  been  more  closely  inte- 
grated with  overall  plans  for  develop- 
ment. 

I  know  of  few  if  any  more  dyn.^niic 
spokesmen  for  the  union  of  health  and 
economic  development  plans  than  Dr. 
Horwitz  and  his  associates. 

The  fact  is  a  prosperous  community 
requires  good  health.  Conversely,  a 
healthy  community  requires  economic 
vitality. 

Fortunately,  these  principles  are  built 
into  the  heart  of  the  historic  act  of  Bo- 
gota, into  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Estc 
and  the  10-year  public  health  program 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress — resolution 
A-2  of  the  charter. 

Instead  of  strengthening  health  in  iso- 
lation, it  is  being  improved  in  concert 
with  progress  all  along  the  line. 

Leadership  is  being  built — leaders, 
particularly,  in  the  rural  areas,  m  the 
remote  villages. 

A  new  clinic,  a  new  well,  a  new  school, 
a  new  road,  a  new  cooperative,  a  new 
group  of  homes,  this  is  the  stuff  and  sub- 
stance of  human  progre.ss. 

This  is  what  lifts  mens  hearts.  This 
is  what  lifts  men's  burdens.  This  is 
what  frees  them  from  the  curse  which 
otherwise  dooms  some  to  the  misery  of 
their  fathers  and  of  their  grandfathers. 
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The  endless  cycle  of  di-sease,  breeding 
poverty,  breeding  malnutrition,  breeding 
despair,  breeding  more  disease,  breeding 
more  poverty,  and  so  forth  can  thereby 
be  broken. 

THE    ROAD     AHEAD 

Today,  bold  national  health  plans  for 
the  next  decade  are  being  developed  and 
evaluated.  Implementation  of  these 
plans  is  beginning. 

The  road  ahead  is  long.  The  obstacles 
are  many.  In  many  countries,  it  is  still 
far  easier  to  get  money  allocated  for  a 
dramatic  steel  mill,  a  highway,  a  fer- 
tilizer plant,  a  dam,  than  it  is  to  have 
funds  set  aside  for  the  less  obvious 
health  of  human  beings. 

Gradually,  however,  the  ministers  of 
health  are  being  given  the  resources 
with  which  to  do  the  job. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Latin 
America  has  a  strong  health  base.  It 
has  great  universities  and  schools  of 
medicine. 

Its  situation  should  not  be  compared 
to  that  of  certain  developing  regions 
where  there  is  yet  neither  a  medical  base 
nor  a  tradition  nor  a  national  will. 

Latin  America  is  fortunately  on  the 
march.  And  we  are  marching  with  it — 
side  by  side. 

THE    SMALLPOX    CASE 

Within  the  past  few  days,  a  news  story 
has  dramatically  symbolized  the  inter- 
dependence of  health  in  the  Americas. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  case  of  the 
missionary's  son  who  came  down  with 
smallpox,  after  a  trip  from  Brazil  to 
Canada,  via  a  stopover  in  the  United 
States  at  Idlewild  Airport. 

Today,  widespread  inoculation  is  tak- 
ing place  along  the  youngsters  route. 
This  situation  reminds  us  that  in  the 
jet  age — disease  anywhere  is  a  potential 
threat  everywhere. 

Fortunately,  the  nations  of  the  Amer- 
icas have  made  great  progress  in  eradi- 
cating smallpox.  It  has  been  eliminate'd 
in  country  after  country.  Last  year. 
there  remained  but  two  focuses  of  infec- 
tion— Brazil  and  Ecuador. 

But  it  takes  only  one  focus  to  endanger 
one  hemisphere  and  one  world. 

Smallpox  in  this  year  of  1962  is  an 
incredible  anachronism.  It  is  absurd 
for  the  world  of  the  20th  century  to  be 
bothered  by  recurrent  epidemics  of  this 
particular  disease. 

As  far  back  as  AD.  900,  it  had  been 
diagnosed  by  a  Persian  physician. 

Over  160  years  ago,  a  British  physi- 
cian, Edward  Jenner.  developed  an  anti- 
smallpox  vaccine.  While  the  vaccine 
does  not  cure,  it  does  prevent  the  dis- 
ease. 

Yet.  as  late  as  1947,  12  persons  died 
of  the  disease  in  New  York,  In  1958, 
15,000  died  in  East  Pakistan. 

Every  time  an  epidemic  starts,  vast 
sums  are  spent  to  halt  and  wipe  it  out. 
But  no  one  can  count  the  intangible 
costs  of  an  epidemic,  including  the  costs 
of  fear  which  grips  the  hearts  of  count- 
less individuals  who  may  have  been  con- 
tacted by  a  carrier. 

Whether  the  tangible  or  the  mtanuible 
costs  are  counted,  or  both,  it  is  infinitely 
cheaper  to  wipe  out  this  and  other  dis- 
eases than  it  is  to  try  to  live  with  them. 


In  1957,  5  million  New  York  City  resi- 
dents had  to  be  vaccinated  before  the 
danger  passed.  It  would  have  been  a 
lot  cheaper  to  have  given  more  help  to 
stamp  out  the  original  focus  of  mfec- 
tion — in  that  instance,  Mexico.  Fortu- 
nately, Mexico  has  since  eradicated 
smallpox. 

Comm.unicable  disease  is  never  a  re- 
specter of  frontiers.  That  is  true  more 
so  today  than  ever  before.  A  so-called 
well  per-son  might  visit  every  continent, 
before  it  is  discovered  that  he  is  a  car- 
rier of  communicable  disease. 

Competitive  coexistence  may  be  all 
right  sometimes,  but  not  in  the  case  of 
contagious  disease. 

OLTl  OWN  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  ELIMINATE  DANCER 
OF    YELLOW     FEVER 

Let  us  Americans  not  assume  that  it 
is  only  the  other  fellow  who  must  clean 
up  his  health  problem,  lest  infectious 
disease  spread. 

In  the  case  of  urban  yellow  fever,  cer- 
tain areas  of  our  own  country  are  still 
infested  with  the  mosquito,  Aedes  egypti. 
No  eradication  work  is  yet  taking  place 
in  the  United  States.  Fortunately,  a 
program  is  being  planned  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

Meanwhile,  the  vector — the  dread 
mosquito — is  under  surveillance  and 
control  at  international  airports  and  in 
the  principal  seaports  of  Southeastern 
United  States. 

However,  the  fact  that  certain  areas  of 
our  country  are  still  infested  means  that 
these  areas  pose  a  threat  of  i  emfestation 
to  those  countries  in  Latin  America 
which  have  freed  themselves  of  this 
scourge. 

This,  then,  is  oiu-  challenge  of  the 
future — a  challenge  to  us,  as  North 
Americans,  to  cooperate  with  our  Cen- 
tral and  South  American  friends  to 
clean  up  our  own  house. 

EXCERPTS    ON    HEALTH    AND    ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  there 
be  printed  at  this  pomt  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  excerpts  from  the  excellent 
Quadrennial  Report  of  the  Director  of 
the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  for 
the  years  1958-61. 

Tliese  excerpts  relate  to  the  role  of 
health  in  economic  development. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Excerpt    from    the    Charter    of    Punta    del 
Este] 

Qtadrennial  Report  of  the  Director  of  the 
Pan  American  Sanitary  BrRE.AU  Regional 
Office  for  the  Americas  of  niE  World 
Health  Organization   19,58-61 

[health   objectives  for  the   decade   of  the 

1960'sl 

To  increase  life  expectancy  at  birth  by  a 
minimum  of  5  years,  and  to  Increase  the 
ability  to  learn  and  produce,  by  Improving 
Individua;  and  public  health  To  attain  this 
goal  It  will  be  necessary,  among  other  meas- 
ures: 

To  provide  adequate  potable  water  supply 
and  sewage  disposal  to  not  less  than  70  per 
cent  of  the  urban  and  50  percent  of  the  rural 
population; 

To  reduce  the  present  mortality  rate  of 
children  less  than  5  years  of  age  by  at  least 
one-half; 


To  control  the  more  serious  communicable 
diseases,  according  to  their  Importance  as  a 
cause  of  sickness,  disability,  and  death; 

To  eradicate  those  illnesses,  especially 
malaria,  for  which  eCFective  techniques  are 
known; 

To  improve  nutrition; 

To  train  medical  and  health  personnel  to 
meet  at  least  minimum  requirements; 

To  improve  basic  health  services  at  na- 
tional and  local  levels;  and 

To  intensify  scientific  research  and  apply 
Its  results  more  fully  and  effectively  to  the 
prevention   and    cure    of    Illness. 

August  17,  1961. 


General  View   of  the   Period   and  Future 
Prospects 

Without  doctrine,  principles,  and  methods 
no  orgaoilzatlon  can  be  efficient  An  In- 
stitution's doctrine  expresses  Its  raison 
d'etre,  its  ultimate  goal,  its  principles  of 
action;  it  is  the  motivating  force  of  every- 
thing that  is  accomplished  or  contemplated, 
the  framework  of  its  ideas  and  efforts,  the 
spirit  that  animates  and  governs  Its  ac- 
tivities; It  is  expressed  In  tenets  and  prin- 
ciples, and  these  in  turn  in  policies,  guide- 
lines, and  methods,  each  of  which  reveals  the 
essential  purpose  of  the  institution. 

On  such  foundations  is  an  organization 
built,  and  Its  growth  Is  fostered  by  sound 
Intentions  and  experience.  The  more  dy- 
namic and  diversified  its  objectives,  the 
greater  the  responsibility  of  its  sponsors  to 
keep  abreast  of  new  knowledge  and  be  alert 
to  the  conditions  that  cause  problems  to 
arise,  so  that  they  can  perfect  p>olicies  or 
Incorporate  those  that  are  Justified  by  needs. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Pan  American  Health 
Organization  and  of  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization Is  chartered  in  the  constitution. 
Their  aims  are  the  prolongation  of  life,  the 
prevention  of  disease,  and  the  promotion  of 
health.  Those  alms  are  embodied  in  the 
advisory  services  they  extend  to  the  Govern- 
ments, and  the  fields  In  which  they  are 
given — individual  and  collective  medicine — 
are  services  provided  by  the  Governments 
for  the  common  good. 

Although  health  problems  do  not  change 
their  nature  with  the  passage  of  time,  they 
appear  In  difl'erent  guises  In  different 
societies  and  environments.  What  has 
changed  Is  the  theory  of  their  origin  and 
their  Implications,  the  methods  of  Identify- 
ing them  and.  with  the  growth  of  knowl- 
edge and  experience,  of  solving  them.  Be- 
cause the  factors  that  determine  health  and 
disease  are  essentially  biological  and  social, 
they  reflect  the  social  life  and  cultural 
values  of  a  given  society,  the  importance 
it  attributes  to  them,  and  the  resources  It 
possesses.  That  Is  why  In  every  age  the 
marshalling  of  measures  to  prevent  or  cure 
diseases — health  policy — reveals  its  theory 
of  disease  and  the  importance  it  attaches 
to  health  as  a  social  function.  Evident  at 
all  times  have  been  the  complexity  of  the 
process  and,  in  order  to  understand  its  deep- 
est implications,  the  necessity  of  reckoning 
with  the  many  factors  in  play. 

In  the  Americas,  overriding  emphasis  has 
been  laid  In  recent  years  on  the  necessity  of 
harmonizing  development  and  welfare,  needs 
with  resources,  economic  growth  with  social 
progress.  In  the  definition  of  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Latin  America  ;  "The  problem 
of  economic  development  is  essentially  that 
of  rapidly  assimilating  the  vast  resources  of 
modern  technology  In  order  to  raise  the  liv- 
ing standards  of  the  broad  masses.  Consid- 
erable difficulties  stand  In  the  v.'ay  of  solving 
this  problem,  both  because  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  process  of  transferring  technology  and 
because  of  the  special  circumstances  In  which 
the  problem  arises."  '    Equally  Important  is  a 
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substantial  change  of  attitude  on  the  part 
of  those  who  participate  in  and  benefit  from 
development.  If  Indifference  or  pessimism 
prevails,  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  Impossible, 
to  stimulate  production  and  redistribute  the 
national  income  more  equitably,  even  though 
all  the  necessary  technical  and  financial  re- 
sources are  available.  Because  it  Is  impos- 
sible today  to  conceive  of  an  economic  sys- 
tem without  humanitarian  purposes,  one 
which  is  not  aimed  at  Improving  the  living 
conditions  of  the  people  and  creating  in  them 
a  feeling  of  responsibility  and  participation, 
a  sense  of  national  purpose.  That  social 
progress  stimulates  and  is  stimulated  by  eco- 
nomic growth  is  now  an  accepted  tenet  in 
the  Americas,  which  are  seeking  to  translate 
it  into  practice.  The  dominant  policy,  both 
nationally  and  internationally,  is  to  accel- 
erate development  and  to  abolish  the  enor- 
mous disparities  in  the  distribution  of  in- 
come. In  order  to  raise  standards  of  living. 
Those  are  but  two  phases  of  a  single  process 
which  should  be  brought  about  simultane- 
ously, step  by  step. 

Colm  and  Geiger  view  development  as  a 
social  process  that  produces  results  which 
can  be  described  and  measured  In  economic 
terms.  In  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America, 
development  requires  social  and  cultural 
change  as  well  as  economic  growth;  that  is 
to  say,  qualitative  transformations  must  oc- 
cur concurrently  with  quantitative  increases. 
There  Is.  in  fact,  a  reciprocal  relation  be- 
tween the  two.  and  neither  process  is  likely 
to  continue  for  long  or  go  very  far  without 
the  other.  Hence,  "development  means 
change  plus  growth."  - 

It  cannot  be  stated  that  In  Latin  America 
today  an  increase  in  the  national  product 
brings  with  It  an  automatic  increase  in  per 
capita  real  income  and,  consequently,  in- 
creased well-being.  For  a  number  of  reasons, 
that  phenomenon  has  not  been  demonstrated 
In  this  century.  The  rate  of  development — 
where  development  has  occurred — has  not 
been  sufficient  to  meet  the  basic  needs  of  a 
population  that  has  grown  more  rapidly. 
Economic  policy  has  not  had  the  vigor  and 
consistency  that  the  pressure  of  problems 
and  the  anxieties  of  hum^an  beings  demanded. 
Oversimplified  formulas  that  merely  call  for 
the  distribution  of  existing  wealth  among 
a  larger  number  of  persons  and  ignore  the 
need  to  Increase  production  and  the  rate  of 
Investment  have  no  place  today  in  Latin 
America,  where  countries  are  gaining  an  In- 
creasingly clearer  Insight  into  the  ways  of 
achieving  progress  and   well-being. 

The  responsibility  for  the  attainment  of 
this  goal  rests  principally  with  those  who 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  knowl- 
edge and  experience  and  who  are  aware  of 
the  momentum  of  change  in  their  countries 
and  in  the  hem.isphere.  Whether  in  govern- 
ment, the  universities,  or  m  public  or  private 
institutions,  they  are  the  ones  who  must 
create  a  strong  public  opinion  that  will  guide 
efforts  tow.'U'd  definite  objectives— the  estab- 
lishment of  a  broadly  based  economy,  the 
Improvement  of  living  conditions,  and  in- 
creased opportunities  for  physical  or  Intel- 
lectual emplnyment  as  veined  as  each  coun- 
try's progress  requires 

International  orgiinizations.  and  especially 
agencies  like  tiie  World  Health  Organization 
and  the  Pan  American  Health  Organization 
that  were  established  by  governments  to  work 
for  the  common  good,  have  a  similar  re- 
sponsibility. The  application  of  the  precepts 
that  govern  them  to  this  phase  of  the  con- 
tinent's development  and  to  the  factors  that 
determine   existing   social    and   health   prob- 


=  Colm,  G.  and  Geiger,  T  "Country  Pro- 
graming as  a  Guide  to  Development  "  (1961). 
In  "Development  of  the  Emerging  Countries, 
an  Agenda  for  Research,"  45-71  i  239 ) ,  Brook- 
ings Institution,  Washington,  DC.  i February 
1962  I. 


lems,  according  to  the  pace  of  the  develop- 
ment process,  exnlalns  the  active  part  played 
by  the  Organization  at  the  meetings  of  the 
so-called  Committee  of  Twenty-one,  the 
Special  Committee  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  To  Study  the  Formulation 
of  New  Measures  for  Economic  Cooperation. 
At  its  second  m.eeting  In  Buenos  Aires  in  April 
1959.  Resolution  VII  was  approved:  "To 
recommend  to  the  Governments  that,  in  pro- 
graming and  negotiating  the  financing  of 
economic  development,  they  Include  public 
health  programs,  inasmuch  as  they  are  es- 
sential to.  and  supplement,  economic  pro- 
grams," Also.  "To  recommend  to  Govern- 
ments that  they  seek  technical  advice  from 
the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  for  the 
formulation  of  the  above-mentioned  pro- 
grams." ' 

The  third  meeting  was  held  in  Bogota  In 
September  1960.  Out  of  that  meeting  was 
to  come  an  historic  document,  the  Act  of 
Bogota,  which  situates  measures  for  social 
progress  and  development  within  the  frame- 
work of  "Operation  Pan-America."  Its 
preamble  is  a  lucid  statement  of  the  Inter- 
relation of  the  Interests  of  the  American 
Republics  and  the  mutulal  dependence  of 
economic  and  social  problems.  That  is  why 
activities  must  be  carried  out  In  both  spheres 
mentioned  in  the  document.  The  Organiza- 
tion had  an  active  part  in  drawing  up  the 
section  on  health  activities.  That  section 
calls  for  a  reexamination  of  programs  and 
policies,  special  regard  being  had  to  the 
strengthening  of  campaigns  for  the  control 
or  elimination  of  communicable  disease,  in 
particuiar  malaria,  and  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  measures  for  the  promotion, 
protectiun.  and  restoration  of  health. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Act  of  Bogota  Is  re- 
affirmed and  expanded  In  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este,  a  new  historic  document 
resulting  from  the  special  meeting  of  the 
Inter-Americnn  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil at  the  ministerial  level,  held  In  Punta  del 
Este,  Uruguay,  from  August  5  to  17.  1961. 
The  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  establishes 
the  objectives  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
witlim  the  framework  of  Operation  Pan- 
America. 

In  that  document  health  is  acknowledged 
as  a  social  function  and  an  economic  Invest- 
ment of  itself  and  In  relation  to  the  other 
components  of  human  welfare.  The  objec- 
tives the  Governments  have  committed 
themselves  to  achieve  during  the  decade 
are:  To  increase  life  expectancy  at  birth 
by  a  minimum  of  5  years,  and  to  Increase 
the  ability  to  learn  and  produce,  by  Im- 
proving individual  and  public  health.  To 
attain  this  goal  it  will  be  necessary,  among 
other  measures,  to  provide  adequate  potable 
water  supply  and  sewage  disposal  to  not  less 
than  70  percent  of  the  urban  and  50  percent 
of  the  rtiral  population;  to  reduce  the  pres- 
ent mortality  rate  of  children  less  than  5 
years  of  age  by  at  least  one-half;  to  control 
the  more  serious  communicable  diseases,  ac- 
cording to  their  importance  as  a  cause  of 
sickness,  disability,  and  death;  to  eradicate 
those  illnesses,  especially  malaria,  for  which 
effective  techniques  are  known;  to  Innprove 
nutrition;  to  train  medical  and  health  per- 
sonnel to  meet  at  least  minimum  require- 
ments; to  improve  basic  health  services  at 
national  and  local  levels;  and  to  Intensify 
scientific  research  and  apply  Its  results  more 
fully  and  effectively  to  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  Illness."  * 

The  ID-year  public  health  program  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  Resolution  A.2,  of  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este,  sets  forth  the 
measures  the  Governments  are  recom- 
mended to  adopt  in  order  to  achieve  those 


goals.  In  doctrine.  It  reaffirms  the  reciprocal 
relationship  between  health,  economic  de- 
velopment, living  standards,  and  well-being, 
and  consequently  the  need  to  foster  ecu- 
nomic  development  simultaneously  with  so- 
cial progress.  It  draws  a  distinction  be- 
tween long-term  methods  and  those  that 
produce  Immediate  results.  In  the  sense  that 
they  represent  the  continuation  and  expan- 
sion of  all  activities  that  are  being  directed 
at  the  solution  of  urgent   problems. 

There  is  now  general  agreement  on  the 
need  for  each  country  to  prepare  a  national 
health  plan  for  the  next  decade  as  a  long- 
range  measure  that  will  ensure  the  orderly 
development  of  activities  for  the  protection, 
promotion,  and  restoration  of  health.  A 
health  plan  Is  a  method,  a  tool,  and  not  an 
end  In  Itself;  It  Is  a  dynamic  process  which 
must  be  simple  in  Its  beginnings  and  which 
must  be  Improved  fis  time  goes  on  by  making 
successive  evaluations  of  the  results  in  rela- 
tion to  the  precise  objectives  In  view.  The 
plan  should  Indicate  the  direction  to  be  fol- 
lowed, that  is,  policy,  rather  than  overelabo- 
rate  formulas  that  are  divorced  from  reality 
In  their  disregard  for  existing  resources,  eco- 
nomic possibilities,  and  the  administrative 
experience  of  the  country.  It  should  con- 
tain a  straightforward  presentation  of  the 
problems  and  their  priorities,  the  goals  to 
be  attained  within  a  given  period  of  time, 
the  available  resources  and  their  mobiliza- 
tion, the  cost  of  the  whole  undertaking,  and 
the  methods  of  financing. 

The  formulation  of  a  national  health  plan 
Is  a  complex  task,  particularly  In  countries 
where  vital  statistics  are  very  Incomplete. 
Nevertheless.  Imperfections  In  that  regard 
should  not  be  a  deterrent.  There  will  always 
be  ways  of  estimating  or  projecting  the  avail- 
able data,  no  matter  how  inadequate,  so  as 
to  establish  definite  objectives  for  a  certain 
period  of  time.  The  preparation  of  such  a 
health  plan  Is  an  educational  process  which 
will  benefit  all  public  health  officials.  The 
work  follows  a  specific  orientation  along  lines 
that  lead  to  significant  achievement. 

"More  specifically,  planning  seeks  directly 
or  indirectly  to  Influence  those  factors  be- 
lieved to  determine  the  rate  and  direction  of 
development.  Hence,  every  devp.opment 
plan  either  consciously  or  unconsciously  im- 
plies some  particular  theory  of  development 
and  some  notion  of  the  specific  ways  In 
which  the  factors  considered  relevant  can 
be  stimulated  to  produce  their  effects.  De- 
velopment planning  Is,  explicitly  or  impli- 
citly, a  strategy  for  development."  ' 

When  the  health  plan  for  the  country  has 
been  prepared  and  specific  priorities  are 
determined,  their  Incorporation  into  the  dif- 
ferent programs  for  economic  development 
and  social  welfare  will  have  to  be  effected. 
Obviously,  large-scale  undertakings,  whether 
private  or  governmental,  have  not  always 
considered  health  functions  Indispensable. 
In  the  mobilization  of  domestic  resources, 
the  relationship  between  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  diseases  and  the  labor  force  is 
obvious.  That  explains  why  the  10-year  pub- 
lic health  program  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress Includes  the  following  recommenda- 
tions: "To  adopt  iCgal  and  institutional 
measures  to  insure  compliance  with  the 
principles  and  standards  of  Individual  and 
collective  medicine  for  the  execution  of  proj- 
ects of  industrialization,  urbanization,  hous- 
ing, rural  development,  education,  tourism, 
and  others."  •  At  a  later  date,  after  special 
studies  are  made.  It  will  be  possible  to  pre- 
pare, by  region,  sector  programs  that  con- 
sider the  most  widespread  economic  and 
social  problems  and  the  way  to  solve  them 
through  balanced  development. 


^    OAS.     Council    series,    C-8a-331"'     (ap- 
proved)  Julys,  1959  (original:  Spanish). 
•OAS   Official   Records.   OEA,  Ser.  H/X.II.l 

(Eng  I  ,   1961,  p.   11. 


'  Colm  and  Geiger,  op.  clt. 
•OAS   Official   Records,   OEA,  Ser.  H,  X.II.1 
(Eng.).  1961.  p.  31. 
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Tlie  first  need  Is  to  formulate  health  plan.--:. 
programs,  and  projects  In  accordance  with 
the  characteristics  of  each  country  and  possi- 
bilities for  financing.  To  that  end.  thp 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  suggests,  among 
other  measures,  the  establishment  within  the 
health  ministries  of  planning  and  e\a:uation 
units;  these  would  have  proper  representa- 
tion In  the  national  development  agencies, 
so  as  to  Insure  the  necessary  coordination. 
However,  there  is  a  shortage  of  experts  in 
the  field  of  health  planning,  and  measures 
t;3  remedy  that  situation  must  be  urgently 
considered  by  the  governments,  universities. 
and  International  organizations.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  Latin  American  Institute  of 
Development  Planning  and  the  Pan  American 
Health  Organization,  the  first  course  for  the 
training  of  such  experts  will  be  inaugurated 
In  1962.  Plans  have  been  made  to  train 
100  experts  In  the  next  5  years  for  Latin 
American   countries. 

A  committee  of  experts  has  made  recom- 
mendations on  health  planning  which  the 
Organization  will  put  Into  practice.  The 
Center  for  Development  Studies  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Caracas  has  undertaken.  In  col- 
laboration with  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Bureau,  the  preparation  of  a  detailed  guide 
ior  the  formulation  of  national  or  regional 
health  programs.  All  these  efforts  will  ob- 
viously benefit  from  the  activities  of  gov- 
ernments and  the  universities  of  each  coun- 
try, both  for  the  training  of  experts  and  for 
the  periodic  review  of  plans  and  their  Im- 
provement. 

Prom  another  standpoint,  health  plans 
win  permit  governments  to  determine  the 
areas  where  the  collaboration  Of  interna- 
tional organizations  Is  needed.  They  may 
need  advisory  services  on  specific  problems 
or  opportunities  for  the  training  and  Im- 
provement of  the  professional  and  auxiliary 
personnel  that  are  indispensable  for  the 
achievement  of  the  proposed  objectives. 
Thus  health  plans  will  make  it  easier  for 
International  agencies  to  Implement  their 
policy  of  coordinating  activities  and  making 
more  productive  use  of  available  resources. 
What  Is  proposed  is  the  logical  way  of 
harmonizing  resources  and  their  growth  with 
needs  and  their  extent.  This  In  no  way 
implies  the  undervaluing  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  and  of  what  is  being  done.  On 
the  contrary.  If  the  plan  Is  to  meet  with 
success.  It  must  be  based  on  past  experience 
and  profit  from  past  mistakes  so  as  to  pro- 
mote greater  progress.  As  stated  before,  a 
health  plan  is  a  means  but  not  an  end. 
This  explains  why  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este  contained  the  recommendation  that 
governments  complete  the  pre  Jects  under- 
way, particularly  those  related  most  directly 
to  development.  They  are  certain  to  be 
Included  In  a  long-term  plan  as  social  priori- 
ties. The  charter  makes  special  mention  of 
the  control  or  eradication  of  communicable 
diseases,  sanitation,  nutrition,  medical  care, 
maternal  and  child  health,  and  health  edu- 
cation. Activities  in  these  fields  have  al- 
ready been  of  benefit  to  the  people  of  the 
Americas  and  continue  to  benefit  an  In- 
creasing number  of  them,  and  tl.erem  lies 
their  greatest  Justification.  To  proceed  with 
them  Is  to  make  the  past  a  prelude  to  the 
future,  both  at  the  national  and  at  the  in- 
ternational level.  The  purpose  of  this  re- 
port Is  to  describe  what  the  Pan  American 
Health  Organization  and  the  World  Health 
Organization  have  done  In  the  service  of  the 
governments  In  the  past  4  years 

The  p-erlfxl  under  review  Is  characterized 
by  certain  general  facts.  The  principles  that 
govern  '.he  Organization  were  adapted  to  the 
current  circumstances  In  the  Americas  and 
the  nee<l  to  incorporate  health  methods  and 
concepts  into  programs  of  development  and 
social  progress  was  emphasized.  The  gov- 
erning bodies  of  the  Organization  expressed 


their  t:pproval  of  this  policy  in  several  resolu- 
tions and  promoted  its  application  in  the 
proy:ram6  conducted  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Organization.  Great  progress  has  been 
made  In  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bu- 
reau's traditional  task — the  control  or  eradi- 
cation of  conimunlcable  diseases,  acci  rdmg 
to  the  nature  of  each  disease,  experience  ac- 
quired as  to  the  most  effective  techniques, 
the  wishes  of  the  governments,  and  the  ex- 
isting resources.  Malaria  eradication  stands 
out  among  these  diseases,  for  in  the  period 
under  review  It  has  become  a  worldwide  un- 
dertaking. ^ 

.Substantial  progress  was  made  In  the  con- 
trol of  all  the  common  Infectious  diseases  In 
the  Americas,  as  is  shown  in  the  summary 
of  the  statistics  appearing  In  the  report. 

Comparable  progress  is  also  evident  In  what 
have  become  known  as  the  tools  that  public 
health  uses  In  the  control  of  diseases:  the 
organization  and  administration  of  services, 
the  education  and  training  of  personnel, 
planning,  and  research. 

The  Organization  has  provided  advisory 
services  at  the  national  or  local  level,  or  both, 
to  most  of  the  countries  of  the  hemisphere 
on  problems  relating  to  the  organization  and 
administration  of  health  services,  the  formu- 
lation of  general  and  specific  programs,  in- 
service  training  of  personnel,  and  the 
revision  of  health  legislation.  Increased  ac- 
tivities In  medical  care,  nutrition,  statistics, 
mental  health,  and  radiation  protection,  to 
mention  but  a  few,  have  constituted  a  fun- 
damental part  of  this  effort. 

The  importance  of  Uaining  the  profes- 
sional and  auxiliary  i>ersonnei  necessary  to 
allow  health  services  to  discharge  their  social 
function  was  recognized.  Even  though  the 
funds  allotted  to  those  activities  steadily 
increased,  they  still  fell  short  of  the  real 
needs  of  the  countries.  Two  expert  com- 
mittees defined  the  problem  and  the  role  that 
the  Organization  can  play  in  the  successive 
stages  of  Its  solution.  The  governing  bodies 
have  suggested  that  the  large  sums  of  money 
the  plan  calls  for  should  be  obtained  from 
extrabudgetary  funds,  if  possible  in  the  form 
of  voluntary  contributions.  In  any  event, 
as  the  report  reveals,  advisory  services  to 
professional  schools,  assistance  with  the 
training  of  auxiliaries,  and  the  award  of  fel- 
lowships for  the  training  of  specialists  have 
yielded  positive  results. 

The  need  to  formulate  health  plans  has 
come  to  the  fore  In  recent  years.  Reference 
has  already  been  made  to  the  decisions  of  the 
governments  of  the  Americas  in  that  con- 
nection, and  to  the  steps  the  Organization  is 
taking  to  help  them  incorporate  health  in 
the  economic   growth   process. 

The  investigation  of  medico-social  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  major  diseases  pre- 
vailing in  the  hemisphere  also  assumed  great 
importance.  Steps  were  taken  to  formulate 
a  long-term  program  for  which,  in  view  of 
Its  value,  It  IS  hoped  to  obtain  financing. 


DRUG  INDUSTRY   ACT  OF   1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  con.'^ideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  1552>  to  amend  and  sup- 
plement ih.e  antitrust  laws  with  respect 
to  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
drugs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes  on  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  modify  my  amend- 
ment by  striking  out  the  word  "shall"  in 
line  3  on  page  1  of  the  amendment  and 
inserting  the  words  "may.  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretarj'";  and  on  paee 
2,  line  5,  by  striking  out  the  word  "shall" 
and  making  the  same  iiisertion. 


The  amendment  proposes  that,  inso- 
far as  the  Secretary  may  exorcl.'^e  his 
di-scretion.  subject  to  such  exceptions  as 
the  SccretaiT  may  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe, notice  must  be  given  to  those  to 
whom  experimental  drugs  are  to  be  ad- 
ministered. 

This  is  a  very  much  mooted  point  that 
has  been  very  hotly  argued  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  in  various  circles  in  which 
the  subject  has  been  considered  exten(i- 
ing  to  this  point  in  our  discussions  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The  pomt  is 
critical.  It  is  said  that  there  is  no  need 
to  make  any  provision  on  that  score,  not 
even  a  discretionary  provision,  because 
the  decision  can  be  left  safely  to  the 
ethics  of  the  medical  profession  on  a 
State-by -State  basis  and  that  the  pro- 
fession Will  take  care  of  the  situation. 

I  have  had  the  Library  of  Congress 
look  into  the  question.  I  report  to  the 
Senate  as  follows  from  the  survey; 

In  our  search  of  the  laws  of  the  50  States 
we  found  no  State  statute  which  covered  the 
use  of  aui  experimental  drug  and  required 
the  physician  to  inform  the  patient  of  such 
use. 

The  survey  submitted  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  contains  an  annotation  of 
State  laws  on  the  que.'-iion  of  new  drugs, 
which  supports  that  fundamental  find- 
ing of  fact.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  stat.ement  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  together  with  its  conclusion 
and  detailed  analysis  of  the  laws  of  the 
respective  States,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

The  Libbart  of  Congress. 
Washington,  DC,  August  13, 1962. 
To:   Hon.  Jacob  Javits. 
(Attention  of  Mr.  Grey.) 
From:    American  Law  Division. 
Subject:    Summary  of  State  laws  on  use  of 
experimental  drugs  by  physicians. 

This  is  in  response  to  your  request  for  a 
synopsis  of  State  laws  on  whether  or  not  It 
is  necessary  for  a  physician  to  inform  his 
patient  that  he  is  treating  him  with  an  ex- 
perimental drug. 

In  our  search  of  the  laws  of  the  50  States 
we  found  no  State  statute  which  covered  the 
use  of  an  experimental  drug  and  required 
the  physician  to  inform  the  patient  of  such 
use.  However,  many  of  the  States  have 
statutes  covering  the  requirements  for  new 
drugs  which  statutes  are  modeled  after  the 
uniform  State  food  and  drug  law.  We  are 
enclosing  a  summary  of  the  Str»:e  laws  which 
have  this  uniform  statute  or  a  closely  related 
statute. 

The  uniform  law.  adopted  by  many  of  the 
States,  provides  that  no  jjerson  shall  sell. 
deliver,  offer  for  sale  or  give  away  any  new 
drug  unless  an  application  had  become  e:- 
fective  under  section  505.  or  section  355,  of 
the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Act,  The  laws 
generally  provide  that  this  shall  not  apply  to 
a  drug  intended  solely  for  Investigational  use 
by  experts  qualified  by  scientific  training 
aiid  experience  to  investigate  the  safety  in 
the  drug  and  provided  the  dru^  is  labeled 
"for  investigational   use   only." 

Also,  we  are  sending  a  copy  of  a  text  pub- 
lished   by    Commerce    Clearing    House,    Lnc. 
General    State    Food    and    Drug    Laws    An- 
notated," by  David  H,  'Vernon  and  Franklin 
M    Depew,  which  may  be  of  interest  to  you 
Frank  I,    Calhovn, 

Legal  Assistant. 
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StTMMART  or  Individual  State  Laws  Relat- 
ing  TO   Usi   or    Experimental    Drugs    by 
Phtsicians  and  Statutes  Relating  to  Use 
OF  New  Drugs 
(By  Prank  L.  Calhoun,  legislative  attorney, 
American  Law  Division ) 

Alabama:   No  statutory  provisions. 

I  Note. — When  used  throughout  this  refers 
only  to  statutes  relating  to  new  drugs,  i 

Alaska— Alaslca  Compiled  Laws  Annotated: 

Section  40-5A-1 7.  New  drugs,  (a)  No  per- 
son shall  sell,  deliver,  offer  for  sale,  hold  for 
sale  )r  give  away  any  new  drug  unless  (  1 1 
an  application  with  respect  thereto  has  be- 
come eflective  under  section  355  of  the  Fed- 
eral act,  or  1 2 1  when  not  subject  to  the 
Federal  act  unless  such  drug  has  been  tested 
and  has  not  been  found  to  be  unsafe  for 
use  under  the  conditions  prescribed,  recom- 
mended, or  suggested  in  the  labeling  thereof, 
and  prior  to  selling  or  offering  for  sale  such 
dru2,  there  has  been  filed  with  the  com- 
missioner of  health  an  application  setting 
forth  lai  full  reports  of  investigations  which 
have  been  made  to  show  whether  or  not  such 
drug  is  safe  for  use:  ibi  a  full  list  of  the 
articles  used  as  com^ponents  of  such  drug; 
id)  a  full  description  of  the  methods  used 
in,  and  the  facilities  and  controls  used  for. 
the  manufacture,  processing,  and  packing  of 
such  drug;  (ei  such  samples  of  such  drug 
and  of  the  articles  used  as  components  there- 
of as  the  commissioner  of  health  may  re- 
quire; and  (fi  specimens  of  the  labeling  pro- 
posed to  be  used  for  such  drug 

'  bi  An  application  provided  for  in  subsec- 
tion (aii2i  shall  become  effective  on  the 
60th  day  after  the  filing  thereof,  except  that 
if  the  commissioner  of  health  finds  after 
due  notice  to  the  applicant  and  giving  him 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  that  the  drug 
is  not  safe  for  use  under  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed, recommended,  or  suggested  in  the 
proposed  labeling  thereof,  he  shall,  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  application,  issue 
an  order  refusing  to  permit  the  application 
to  become  effective 

iCi  This  section  shall  not  apply  il)  to  a 
druK  Intended  solelv  for  invesi:ie:\tlonal  use 
by  experts  qu.ilified  by  scientific  training  and 
experience  to  investigate  the  safety  in  drug.s 
provided  the  drug  :s  plainly  labeled  "For  in- 
vestigational use  only";  or  |2)  to  a  drug  sold 
in  this  Territory  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
ennctment  of  this  act  (this  chapter)  or  in- 
troduced into  Interstate  commerce  at  any 
time  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Federal 
act,  or  (3>  to  any  drug  which  Is  licensed 
under  the  Virus,  Serum  and  Toxin  Act  of 
July  1,  1902  lUSC    1934  cd    42.  ch    4> 

idi  An  order  refusing  to  permit  an  ap- 
plication under  this  sectl^in  to  be-^ome  effec- 
tive m.iy  be  revoked  by  the  commissioner  of 
health 

(Follnws  pattern  of  u:i:form  State  food 
and  drug  law  i 

Arizona:   No  statutory  provision. 

Arkansas:    No    statutory    provision. 

California — Section  26211.  health  and 
safety  code.  West's  Annotated  California 
Code" 

New  drug  defined:  New  drui^  means  ili 
any  drug  the  composition  of  which  is  such 
that  such  drug  Is  not  generally  recognized, 
among  experts  qualified  by  scientific  train- 
ing and  experience  to  evaluate  the  safety  of 
drugs,  as  safe  for  use  under  the  conditions 
prescribed,  recommended,  or  suggested  in 
the  labeling  thereof:  or  (2)  any  drug  the 
composition  of  which  Is  such  that  such  drug 
as  a  result  of  Investigations  to  determine  its 
safety  for  use  under  such  conditions,  has 
become  recognized,  but  which  has  not,  other- 
wise than  In  such  Investigations,  been  used 
to  a  material  extent  or  for  a  material  time 
under  such  conditions  (added  Stats.  1939, 
c    730.  p.  2257,  efTective  January  1,  1940i 

Section    26287.      Health   and   safety   code-  • 

The  using  on  the  labeling  of  any  drug  or 
device   or   in    any    advertisement    relating    to 


such  drug  or  device  of  any  representation  or 
s.uggestion  that  an  application  with  respect 
lo  such  drug  or  device  complies  with  the 
'provisions  of  that  section  Is  prohibited. 
Added  Stats.  1939,  ch.  730,  p,  2257,  effective 
January  1.  1940,  as  .unended  Stats.  1955,  c. 
1079.  10  ) 

West's  Annotated  California  Codes  ( 1961 
.vappl  I 

Sectum  26288.  New  drugs  and  devices;  ap- 
plication; contents  of  application. 

The  sale,  offering  for  sale,  holding  for  sale, 
ielivertng  or  giving  away  of  any  new  drug 
or  devices  is  unlawful  and  prohibited  unless 
ill  an  application  with  respect  thereto  Las 
become  effective  under  section  605  of  the 
Federal  act.  or  1 2 1  if  the  drug  or  device  is 
not  subject  to  the  Federal  act  unless  such 
drug  or  device  has  been  tested  and  has  been 
found  to  be  safe  for  use  under  the  conditions 
prescribed,  recommended,  or  suggested  In 
the  labeling  thereof,  and  prior  to  selling  or 
offering  for  sale  such  drug  or  device  there 
has  become  effective  an  application  filed  with 
the  board  setting  forth: 

(ai  Full  reports  of  Investigations  which 
have  been  made  to  show  whether  or  not 
such  drug  or  device  is  safe  for  use; 

(b)  A  full  list  of  the  articles  used  as  com- 
ponents of  such  drug  or  device; 

(CI  A  full  statement  of  the  composition 
of  such  drug  or  device; 

id:  A  full  description  of  the  methods 
used  in.  and  the  facilities  and  controls  used 
for.  the  manufacture,  processing  and  pack- 
ing of  such  drug  or  device; 

lei  Such  samples  of  such  drug  or  device 
and  of  the  articles  used  as  components  of 
the  drug  or  device  as  the  board  may  require; 
and 

if.  Specimens  of  the  labeling  and  adver- 
tisements proposed  to  be  used  for  such  drug 
or  device  (As  amended  Stats.  1959,  c.  1623, 
p    3992,  §  1   I 

(Follows  pattern  of  uniform  State  food 
and  drug  law  i 

Section  17500,  Business  and  professions 
code  i  1961  suppl  ) 

False  or  misleading  statements — It  Is  un- 
lawful for  any  person,  firm,  corporation  or 
association,  or  any  employee  thereof  with 
intent  directly  or  indirectly  to  dispose  of  real 
or  personal  property  or  to  perform  services, 
professional  or  otherwise,  or  anything  of  any 
nature  whatsoever  or  to  Induce  the  public 
to  enter  into  any  obligation  relating  there- 
to, to  make  or  disseminate  or  cause  to  be 
made  or  disseminated  before  the  public  In 
this  State,  In  any  newspaper  or  other  pub- 
lication, or  any  advertising  device,  or  by 
public  outcry  or  proclamation,  or  In  any 
other  manner  or  means  whatever,  any  state- 
ment, concerning  such  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty or  services,  professional  or  otherwise,  or 
concerning  any  circumstance  or  matter  of 
fact  connected  with  the  proposed  perform- 
ance or  disposition  thereof,  which  is  untrue 
or  misleading,  and  which  is  known,  or  which 
by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care  should  be 
known,  to  be  untrue  or  misleading,  or  for 
any  such  person,  firm,  or  corporation  to  so 
make  or  disseminate  or  cause  to  be  so  made 
or  disseminated  any  such  statement  as  part 
of  a  plan  or  scheme  with  the  Intent  not  to 
sell  such  personal  property  or  services,  pro- 
fessional or  otherwise,  so  advertised  at  the 
price  stated  therein,  or  as  so  advertised.  (As 
amended  Stats.  1955,  c    1358,  p    2443,  i  1.) 

Colorado — Colorado  Revl.sed  Stats.  1953. 
<  1957  Suppl.) 

48-8-3.  New  drugs — when  sale  permissi- 
ble. (Similar  to  California  statute — follows 
pattern  of  uniform  State  food  and  drug 
law.  • ) 


'  Throughout  when  references  are  made  to 
California  statute,  it  Is  to  sees.  26211  and 
26288.  Health  and  Safety  Code.  pp.  2  and  3. 
which  is  similar  to  text  of  uniform  law. 


Connecticut — title  19-212(h).  definition 
of  new  drug,  same  as  California  definition — 
uniform  law. 

General  Statutes  of  Conn.  (Rev  of  1958) 
title  19,  section  213 — ( Uniform  Food  Drug 
and  Cosmetic  Act)  Prohibited  Act.  The  fol- 
lowing acts  and  the  causing  thereof  shall  be 
prohibited:  (k)  the  using  in  Intrastate  com- 
merce, In  the  labeling  or  advertisement  of 
any  drug,  of  any  representation  or  suggestion 
that  on  application  witli  respect  to  such 
drug  Is  effective  under  section  355  of  the 
federal  act  or  under  section  19  229,  or  that 
such  drug  complies  with  the  provisions  of 
either  such  section  (1949  Rev  ,  S  3931,  1955, 
S.  2091(d)  ). 

Sec.  19-229.  New  drugs  (similar  to  Cali- 
fornia statutes  follows  uniform  foixl  and 
drug  law).     See  California,  section  26288 

Delaware — Del.  Code  Anno 

16  §  3315.  The  State  Board  of  Pharmacy 
shall  adopt  Federal  Fofxl,  Drug  and  Cos- 
metic  Act   so   far    as    applicable. 

Florida — Pla.  Stats.  Anno. 

Title  31-5OO.03-(14).  The  definition  of 
new  drug— similar  to  California — uniform 
law. 

Sec.  500.16.  Sale,  etc.,  of  new  drugs; 
exceptions. 

(Follows  uniform  State  food  and  drug  law. 
See  California.) 

Georgia — Ga.  Cixle  .\nn. 

Title  42-1510  (1961  Suppl  ) —procedure 
for  marketing  new  drugs,  application. 
exceptions. 

(Follows    uniform    law.      See    California.) 

Hawaii — Revised  Laws  of  Hawaii.   1955. 

Chap.  51-4(b)  defines  "new  drug  " — fol- 
lows  uniform    law. 

Chap.  51-16.  New  drugs,  regulation  of 
sale,    etc.,   exceptions. 

(Follows  uniform  law.    See  California  ) 

Idaho — Idaho  Code — 

Title  37-1 14(n) — definition  of  new  drugs — 
follows  uniform  law. 

Title  37-128— sale  of  new  drugs,  etc^^ 
follows  uniform  law 

Illinois— 111.    Revised    Stats.    1961 

(Uniform  Drug,  Device  and  Cosmetic  Act.) 

Chap.  11 M^ — section  402-16 — definition  of 
new  drug. 

Section  41&-19.    New  drugs 

Section  420.  Drugs  intended  for  investi- 
gational use  only. 

(Illinois  statutes  follow  uniform  law  See 
California.) 

Indiana — Burn.s  Ind    Stats    Anno 

Section  10-104  prescribing  secret  medi- 
cines— whoever  prescribes  any  drug  or  medi- 
cine to  another,  the  true  nature  and  compo- 
sition of  which  he  does  not.  if  Inquired  of, 
truly  make  known,  but  avows  the  same  to 
be  a  secret  medicine  or  composition,  and 
thereby  endangers  the  life  of  such  other  per- 
son, shall,  on  conviction,  be  fined  not  less 
than  $30.00,  nor  more  than  $100  00,  and  be 
imprisoned  in  the  county  Jail  not  less  than 
60  days,  nor  more  than  6  months  [Acts 
1905.  ch.  169.  section  366,  p   584  ) 

Section  35-3316-3319.  New  drugs— (follows 
Uniform   law.     See    California  ) 

Iowa — Iowa  Code  Anno.  (1961  Supp!  ) 
Uniform  Act  203  A.2(13).  definition  of  new 
drug  203A.11 — application  to  sell  new  drugs, 
etc. 

(Follows  uniform  law.    See  Calif<irnia  ) 

Kansas:  No  statutory  provision 

Kentucky:  No  statutory  provision. 

Louisiana:  No  statutory  provision. 

Maine:    No  statutory  provision. 

Maryland:  No  statutory  provision 

Massachusetts:  No  statutory  provision. 

Michigan:    No  statutory  provisujn. 

Minnesota:  No  statutory  provision. 

Mississippi:  No  statutory  provision. 

Missouri — Vernon's  Mo.  Stats.  Anno. 

Ch.  196.105— Provisions  governing  selling  or 
delivering  of  new  drug. 

(Follows  uniform  law.     See  California.) 

Montana:  No  statutory  provision. 


NebrJiska  :  No  statutory  provision. 

Nevada — Nevada  Revised  Stats.: 

Ch.  385  140— New  drug  defined — follows 
uniform  law 

Ch.  585  490 — No  person  shall  Introduce  or 
deliver  for  Introduction  Into  Intrastate  com- 
merce any  new  drug  which  is  subject  to 
section  505  of  the  Federal  Act  121  U.S.C.  {  355 
unless  as  application  with  respect  thereto 
has  become  effective  thereunder. 

(Follows  uniform  law.) 

New  Hampshire :  No  statutory  provision. 

New  Jersey — New  Jersey  Stats.  Anno. 

Title  24:1-1  Definition  of  new  drug — fol- 
lows uniform  law. 

Title  24:6A-1  Requirement  for  new  drugs, 
etc. —  (follows  uniform  law.     See  California). 

New  Mexico— N.M.  Stats.  Anno,  (dangerous 
drugs)  : 

Section  54-6-21  (b).  Licensed  physicians, 
dentlst'5,       and      veterinarians      may      dis- 


pense 


any   dangerous   drugs   provided 


that  a  record  of  all  such  dispensations  •  •  • 
shall  b»  kept  showing  the  date  when  issued 
and  bearing  the  name  and  address  of  the 
patient  for  which  drug  dispensed. 

Section  54-6-2.  New  drugs — definition 
follows  uniform  law. 

Section  64-6-11.  New  drugs — require- 
ments—  (follows  uniform  law.  See  Cali- 
fornia) . 

New  York — McKlnney's  Consolidated  Laws 
of  NY,  Anno. 

New  drugs.  Education  section  6809  (title 
8.     Art.  137). 

(Follows  uniform  law.     See  California.) 

Nortli  Carolina ;    No  statutory  provision. 

North  Dakota:   No  statutory  provision. 

Ohio— Pages  Ohio  Rev  Code  Anno. 

Section  3715  65 — new  drugs. 

(Follows  uniform  law.     See  California.) 

Oklahoma:   No  statutory  provision. 

Oreg  Dn :    No  statutory  provision . 

Penr.sylvanla — Purdon's  Pcnna.  Stats. 
Anno.  .  1961  Suppl.). 

Title   35 — section   780-16 — new   drugs. 

(Follows  uniform  law.     See  California.) 

Rhode  Island — General  Laws  of  R.I.  (1961 
Suppl  ' . 

(Follows  uniform   law.     See  California  1 

South  Carolina:     No  statutory  provision. 

South   Dakota;     No   statutory  provision. 

Tennessee:   Term.  Code  Anno. 

Section  52-117 — new  drugs,  requirements. 

(Follows  uniform  law.     See  California.) 

Texas:   No  statutory  provision. 

Utah — Utah  Code  Anno    ( 1961  Suppl  ) . 

Title  4-26-16 — new  drugs — follows  uni- 
form l.iw. 

Vermont — Vt.  Stats  Anno.  (1961  Suppl  ) 

Title  18 — Section  4065— new  drugs— fol- 
lows uniform  law. 

Virginia:    No  statutory  provision. 

Washington:    No  statutory  provision. 

West   Virginia:     No  statutory  provision. 

Wisconsin — West's   Wisconsin  Stats    .^nnc 

Title  15 — ch.  146.17— Nothing  in  this  stat- 
ute shall  be  construed  to  authorize  inter- 
ference with  the  Individuals  right  to  select 
his  own  physician  or  mc>de  of  treatment. 

Wyoming:    No  statutory  provision. 

District  of  Columbia;  No  statutory  pro- 
vision. 

The  Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act, 
21  U.S.C.  301  is  the  basic  regulatory  law  In 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  what  has 
alarmed  the  country  and.  in  my  opinion, 
brought  the  bill  to  the  point  of  pa.ssapc 
as  a  till — and  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
bill  decs  pass — is  the  great  concern  which 
was  soarked  by  the  use  of  the  drug  tha- 
lidomide. Let  us  remember  that  thalid- 
omidf  was  not  admiiistcrcd  to  mental 
paiients — at  least  not  in  mam — to  peo- 
ple who  would  suffer  terribly  in  terms  of 
being  upset  if  they  knew  they  were  tak- 
ing a  medicine  which  was  experimental 


in  character,  or  to  people  who  had  some 
fatal  disease.  The  ladies  to  whom  the 
drug  was  administered  were  pregnant. 
The  ones  we  were  worried  about  were 
these  who  had  a  fatal  disease  that  a 
doctor  did  not  desire  to  inform  them 
about.  The  drug  was  administered  to 
people  who  could  have  been  told,  and 
then  if  they  chose  to  take  it.  they  would 
have  taken  it.  If  they  did  not  choose  to 
take  it,  they  did  not  have  to  take  it. 

I  am  for  experimentation.  I  feel 
deeply  that  .some  risks  mast  be  assumed 
in  experimentation.  But  we  must  hold 
the  balance  between  personal  dignity 
and  personal  responsibility  and  the  right 
of  the  individual  to  know  how  his  life 
is  being  disposed  of,  at  least  with  his 
consent,  and  the  virtues  of  experimen- 
tation. 

We  have  found  that  there  arc  always 
enough  people,  whatever  may  be  the 
danger  of  the  drug — often,  for  example, 
inmates  of  the  jaiLs — who  are  willing  to 
lend  themselves  to  experimf  nt,s.  There- 
fore, experimentation  should  not  be  con- 
ducted in  a  blind  way,  without  people 
giving  their  consent. 

I  understand  the  problems  in  cases  in 
which  there  is  some  fatal  terminal  dis- 
ease, and  in  which  the  doctor.  In  the 
exercise  of  the  judgment  which  the 
Hippocratic  Oath  a.s.<-ures  will  be  used 
conscientiously,  decides  he  will  not  tell. 
The  Secretary  could  exempt  any  new- 
drugs  from  any  such  regulation.  There 
is  the  case  of  the  hypertense  patient, 
or  the  situation  in  which  the  drug  may 
have  some  other  effect  if  a  person  knows 
he  is  taking  it  for  a  specific  reason,  in 
which  the  Secretary  may  decide  that  the 
testing  reason  is  great-er  than  the  pos- 
sible risk  which  might  be  run.  My 
amendment  applies  only  to  the  question 
of  safety. 

In  short,  only  if  the  diaig  has  not  yet 
been  reasonably  demonstrated  to  be  safe 
would  my  amendment  apply  at  all. 

Finally,  the  amendment  in  completely 
discretionary. 

It  is  said — I  think  in  perfectly  good 
faith — and  was  the  caxit^c  of  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  in  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee itself,  that  if  we  should  write  such 
a  provision  into  the  bill,  the  bill  might 
fail  and  go  down  the  dram. 

It  is  said  that  doctors  would  not  want 
it,  and  it  might  encounter  such  opposi- 
tion that  the  bill  would  not  become  law. 
I  think  that  begs  the  qur.";tion.  If  it  is 
right,  sound,  just,  decent,  and  proper, 
and  we  cannot  tell  a  mature  adult  who 
is  going  to  be  used  for  experimentation 
with  a  drug  which  ha^  not  yet  been  rea- 
sonably demonstrated  to  be  safe  and 
who  is  well  able  to  come  to  the  decision 
that  he  wants  it  himself  and  is  not  go- 
incr  to  be  adversely  affected  either  in 
his  illness  or  as  a  jwssible  testin?  ground 
for  the  particular  drug,  where  is  the 
dignity,  the  responsibility,  aiid  the  free- 
dom of  the  individual? 

In  short,  some  balance  must  be  m-iin- 
tained.  I  do  not  think  we  can  summar- 
ily sweep  the  whole  problem  under  the 
rug  and  let  the  situation  continue  as 
it  has  existed  up  to  this  time. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  one  other 
point  which  I  think  is  very  important. 
The  amendment   of  the   Senator   from 


Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll  i  contained  a 
provision  which.  I  believe,  called  for  a 
written  statement  on  the  part  of  the 
testing  expert.  In  the  di-scussions  on 
the  bill  it  was  said  to  relate  to  experts, 
that  is,  to  those  who  are  qualified  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  watching  the  drug 
experimentally,  to  advise  the  Secretary 
as  to  its  merits  or  demerits.  They  are 
called  experts.  But  when  wc  debated 
the  subject  in  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  and  heard  the  whole  debate 
before  the  subcommittee  presided  over 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey],  the  upshot  of  the  debate 
and  the  testimony  before  us  was  that 
almost  any  doctor  could  qualify  as  an 
expert.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  sign  a 
paper  saying  that  he  is  an  expert 

It  is  claimed  that  under  the  bill  as 
it  is  now  WTitten  the  Secretary  would 
be  a  great  deal  tougher  about  deciding 
who  is  and  who  is  not  an  exjjert  and 
that  he  might  or  m.isht  not  accept  the 
statements  of  certain  individuals  who 
merely  sign  a  paper  and  say  they  are 
experts.  We  know  nothing  about  that 
whatever.  Past  experience  on  the  ques- 
tion is  very  clear  Any  pliysician  who 
signs  a  document  stating  that  he  is  an 
expert  is  thereby  deemed  to  be  an  ex- 
pert, and  that  will  be  the  end  of  that 
dispute.  It  seems  to  me  that  under 
those  circumstances  we  would  certainly 
need  something  by  way  of  an  expression 
on  the  part  of  Congress  that  where  it 
is  feasible  and  practicable,  the  course 
suggested  should  be  followed.  That  is 
all  the  amendm.ent  provides.  Where  it  is 
)X)ssible,  feasible,  and  practicable,  it 
should  be  done,  and  under  no  other  cir- 
cumstances. 

There  is  real  need  and  a  real  problem 
It  is  not  a  problem  that  can  be  solved 
by  forgetting  about  it. 

We  should  manifest  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility by  dealing  with  it.  I  would  not 
make  the  provision  mandatory.  I  would 
make  it  completely  discretionary.  I  am 
allowing  for  as  many  exceptions  as  the 
Secretary  wishes  to  impose.  Indeed,  my 
lunendment  is  nothing  but  a  license  to 
complain,  if  that  is  an  apt  phrase  to 
describe  what  I  have  m  mind. 

In  short,  there  would  be  opporttmity 
to  complain  where  there  wa.=;  t:round  for 
complaint  in  the  administration  of  the 
law.  We  should  not  forego  the  oppor- 
timity  to  write  into  the  bill  the  right  to 
complain  where  we  feel  injustices  are 
being  done  or  risks  are  being  taken 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  knowing  full 
well  that  this  matter  has  been  discussed 
and  considered  and  talked  about,  and, 
I  believe,  rejected  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, for  which  I  have  great  regard, 
and  I  understand  the  complexities  in- 
volved, that  I  believe  the  Senate,  in  the 
final  analysis,  must  weigh  in  the  balance 
these  two  questions  of  personal  consent 
and  personal  dignity  and  the  overriding 
interest — which  I  agree  is  overriding — 
in  experimentation.  I  believe  both  can 
be  reconciled  in  the  way  in  which  this 
amendment  has  been  drafted,  with  all 
of  the  "outs"  which  the  amendment  pro- 
vides. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Colorado  on 
the  floor.    I  hope  that  it  will  be  very  clear 
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that  whatever  is  done  in  this  matter  is 
done  by  both  of  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute.  I  am  not  opinionated 
about  it.  I  doubt  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  is.  However,  in  all  good  con- 
science I  deeply  feel  that  this  is  a  mat- 
ter which  must  be  submitted  to  the  con- 
science of  the  Senate.  If  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  desires  me  to  yield  to  him, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Yes;  I  would  appre- 
ciate it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  I  should  like  to  addre.ss 
to  him  a  number  of  questions. 

Before  I  do  so  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
have  no  desire  to  criticize  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  or  the  members 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Kefauver],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  H.art  I ,  or 
all  the  other  men  who  have  worked  on 
this  bill  for  3  years.  It  is  a  very  com- 
plex bill.  In  many  ways  this  bill  is  a 
strong  bill.  In  some  respects,  however, 
it  needs  further  strengthening. 

I  call  attention  to  the  problem  that 
has  greatly  aroused  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica. I  refer  to  the  use  of  the  drug  tha- 
lidomide, which  was  administered  on  an 
experimental  basis  to  many  Americans. 
This  same  drug,  it  is  now  known,  wa.s 
respon.'^ible  for  the  birth  of  hundreds  of 
deformed  children  m  Europe.  All  Amer- 
ica knows  of  the  couratje  and  determina- 
tion of  Dr  Kelsey.  who  .'^inalehandedly 
prevented  a  similar  tra^<^dy  from  occur- 
ring in  America  by  stallincr  for  time  and 
thus  keeping  this  drug  from  general 
sale.  It  is  to  strengthen  the  authority 
of  such  as  Dr  Kcl-^ej  that  we  con.?!der 
this  bill  lodav 

In  our  Judiciary  Committee,  we  had 
the  privilege  of  hearing  the  testimony 
of  Commissioner  Larrick  of  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration.  In  my  question- 
ing of  Commissioner  Larrick.  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  that  in  this  great  Na- 
tion many  drugs  made  by  various  phar- 
maceutical houses  are  going  out  into 
clinical  investigation,  in  hospitals  and  by 
doctors,  without  any  record  being  kept 
by  the  pharmaceutical  house  as  to  what 
doctors  are  receiving  the  drug.  There  is 
no  evidence  either  that  the  doctor  re- 
ceiving the  drug  told  the  patient  that  he 
was  to  be  used  for  experimental  pur- 
poses. 

This  was  all  a  great  shock  to  me. 

I  believe  that  under  normal  circum- 
stances when  a  man  or  a  beloved  mem- 
ber of  a  family  goes  to  a  doctor,  that 
man  has  a  right  to  know  if  he  is  to  be 
given  untested  experimental  medicine. 

I  wish  to  be  as  fair  as  I  can  about  this. 
I  have  sreat  confidence  in  the  doctors  of 
this  Nation.  I  have  great  confidence  in 
our  medical  profession.  I  know  the 
physician  recognizes  his  ethical  respon- 
sibility to  the  patient.  I  realize  that.  I 
know  that  in  most  cases  the  doctor  is 
going  to  act  in  the  interest  of  his  patient. 


However.  I  repeat  that  I  believe  firmly 
every  human  being  has  a  right  to  know 
whether  he  is  being  treated  with  experi- 
mental medicine. 

I  have  conferred  with  officials  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  on  the 
importance  of  maintaining  adequate 
records.  These  officials  agree  with  me  in 
this  regard.  When  a  test  of  a  new  drug 
is  to  be  undertaken  in  a  community.  I 
suggested  that  not  only  should  the 
FDA  be  informed  of  the  fact;  the  FDA 
in  turn  should  notify  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  State  public  health  officials, 
the  State  and  county  medical  associa- 
tions and  local  officials  of  the  test. 

It  should  be  made  very  clear  to  Sen- 
ators and  to  the  country;  this  is  not  a 
Federal  control  bill. 

This  is  a  Federal  information  bill. 

I  have  two  amendments  at  the  desk, 
but  I  am  withholding  them  at  this  time. 
I  do  so  because  I  believe  I  will  be  able 
to  join  with  the  Senator  from  New  York 
in  offering  an  amendment  acceptable  to 
us  both. 

I  share  the  viewpoint  of  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  that  we  must 
tighten  up  the  regulatory  authority  of 
the  FDA. 

I  am  not  talking  about  regulating 
medicine  between  the  physician  and  the 
patient.     Let  me  make   that  clear. 

We  must  tighten  up  the  regulatory 
authority.  I  believe  we  are  doing  so  in 
this  bill. 

The  question  i.<.  Are  we  doing  it  ade- 
quately and  sufficiently'' 

I  realize  there  may  be  cases  in  which 
a  doctor  cannot  inform  his  patient  of 
the  treatment,  because  the  patient  may 
be  suffering  from  a  serious  case  of  can- 
cer, and  the  doctor  has  not  informed  the 
patient  of  his  illness. 

Mr,  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  CARROLL  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
as  soon  as  I  complete  my  statement. 

There  may  be  involved  a  rare  blood 
disease.  The  patient  may  be  in  a  coma. 
It  may  be  a  child  that  needs  medica- 
tion. Such  cases  a^  these  are  the  ex- 
ceptions. As  a  general  rule  I  believe  that 
a  man  should  be  told  that  he  is  to  be 
used  as  a  guinea  pig. 

In  regards  the  question  of  insuring  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  public,  let  me 
ask  a  .series  of  questions  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Under  the  pending  bill  may  a  member 
of  the  pharmaceutical  industry  send  a 
drug  to  a  doctor  or  clinical  research 
group  without  a  record  being  made  of 
the  transfer  of  that  drug,  and  without 
notification  to  HEW'^ 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senate  has  now 
adopted  an  amendment  which  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  issue  regulations,  at  his 
discretion,  which  among  other  things, 
would  require  physicians  engaged  in 
clinical  testing  "To  keep  records  with  re- 
spect to  the  tests  performed,  and  to  fur- 
nish to  the  Secretary  simultaneous 
copies  of  their  reports  to  the  manu- 
facturer. " 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  believe  the  Senator 
has  read  the  Kefauver  amendment. 

Mr,  EASTLAND     That  is  correct. 


Mr.  CARROLL.  I  was  a  cosponsor  of 
the  Kefauver  amendment. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  We  must  make  a  rec- 
ord here,  and  I  expect  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
phannaceutical  industry,  and  members 
of  the  medical  profession  will  pay  some 
attention  to  the  record  which  we  make. 

Mr.  EASTLAND  I  also  call  attention 
to  section  7  oi  the  additional  amend- 
ments, or  substitute  bill,  at  page  12.  be- 
ginning at  line  10,  and  runninc  through 
line  17,  which  reads: 

Such  regulations  may  provide  for  condi- 
tioning such  exemption  upon  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  such  records,  and 
the  making  of  such  reports  to  the  Secretary, 
of  data  obtained  as  the  result  of  such  in- 
vestigational use  of  such  drugs,  as  the  Secre- 
tary finds  will  enable  him  to  evaluate  tlie 
safety  and  effectiveness  of  such  drugs  in 
the  event  of  the  filing  of  an  application  pur- 
suant to  subsection   (b). 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  think  we  can  now 
discuss  specifics.  Let  us  talk  about 
thalidomide. 

Mr.  E.\STLAND.  We  have  provided 
for  recordkeeping. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Lt  t  us  talk  about  this 
one  dnjg  the  distribution  of  which  Dr 
Kelsey  was  successful  in  stopping. 

Mr.  EAS^rLAND,  On  August  9,  the 
Food  and  Drug  .-Xdministration  i.^sued 
regulations  which  require  that  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  be  notified  and 
be  given  full  information  about  the  dis- 
tribution of  drugs  for  investigational 
use. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  hope  I  have  not  in- 
terpreted the  Senator's  remarks  incor- 
rectly. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Let  me  finish.  The 
amendment  to  the  bill  furnishes  a  firm 
statutory  basis  for  such  regulations. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  return  to  the  drug 
to  which  the  public  has  been  alerted. 
Under  the  old  practice,  if  such  a  drug 
were  produced  by  a  pharmaceuiical 
house,  it  could  be  distributed  on  an  ex- 
perimental basis  without  prior  notifica- 
ton  to  anyone. 

Under  the  bill,  what  would  be  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  HEW?  The 
regulation  which  the  chairman  has  just 
read  is  of  course  a  proposed  regulation, 
not  yet  adopted. 

Mr.  E.-\STLAND.  The  Secretary  of 
HEW  could  require  animal  testing,  he 
could  even  seize  the  drug  as  an  immi- 
nent hazard   to  human  health, 

Mr.  CARROLL.  In  other  words,  the 
old  practice  will  be  brought  to  an  end. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Secretary 
would  have  the  power  to  require  testing 
on  animals  before  tiie  drug  was  given  to 
human  beings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
suggest  that  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi might  like  to  yield  more  time? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  from  Colorado  desire'' 

Mr.  CARROLL,  About  10  minutes,  in 
order  to  make  the  Record. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 


Mr.  CARROLL.  Again,  to  be  more 
specific,  because  I  think  this  information 
is  vital  for  the  record,  for  the  pubhc, 
and  for  the  Senate,  do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  practice  of  moving 
drugs  from  the  pharmaceutical  industry 
to  clinical  research  centers  or  to  doctors' 
offices  without  clearance  by  HEW  will  be 
ended''  If  so  what  sort  of  clearance  will 
be  required? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  What  was  the 
question? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  question  is 
whether  the  pharmaceutical  industry 
will  be  able  to  place  such  drugs  as  thalid- 
omide in  the  hands  of  doctors  or  clini- 
cal research  centers  without  prior  noti- 
fication to  HEW? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     No. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Therefore,  when  such 
a  drug;  is  sent  to  HEW,  HEW  will  deter- 
mine whether  the  drug  should  first  have 
animal  testing? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  note  that  the  able 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  that  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  That  is  correct; 
and  that  is  provided  in  the  amendment 
of  wh;.ch  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Color&do  was  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  That  was  the  amend- 
ment which  was  accepted  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  is  now  a  part  of  the  bill 
under  consideration? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Now  let  us  go  to  the 
next  step.  If  there  are  some  drugs  on 
which  HEW  does  not  require  testing,  will 
the  Department  have  the  authority  to 
require  a  report  on  them? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  correct. 
Whether  animal  testing  is  required  or 
not,  the  Secretary  is  given  the  further 
discretionary  authority  to  require  ex- 
perts imgaged  in  animal  testing  to  regis- 
ter and  to  keep  records  of  the  tests  per- 
formed. 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Furthennore,  si- 
multaneous reporting  to  HEW  of  their 
report  to  manufacturers  may  be  required. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  think  this  is  a  sub- 
stantial step  forward.  I  observe  in  the 
Chamber  many  Senators  who  worked  on 
the  bill.  I  note  that  none  of  them  seem 
to  be  m  opposition,  at  least  at  this  time, 
to  the  interpretation  which  we  are  plac- 
ing on  the  bill  by  reason  of  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Kefauver  amendment. 

One  point  still  bothers  me — and  frank- 
ly I  do  not  know  how  we  can  tackle  the 
problem.  We  still  have  not  met  the 
basic  problem  of  patient  notification. 

Hov/  can  doctors  be  required  to  in- 
fonn  their  patients  that  they  are  using 
drugs  for  experimental  purposes?  It 
is  most  difficult  to  draw  that  type  of 
amendment.  If  we  were  to  approve  a 
strict,  mandatory  prenotification  re- 
quirement, we  might  prevent  the  doctor 
from  helping  his  patients  in  times  of  ex- 
treme emergency 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  distinguished 
Senator  referred  to  the  case  of  a  person 
in  a  coma. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Or  a  person  having 
cancer. 

Mr.  ElASTLAND.  It  might  be  an  ex- 
perimental drug,  a   single  injection  of 


which  would  provide  him  witli  a  chance 
to  live.  How  could  he  be  notified  that 
an  experimental  drug  is  being  used'' 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  correct.  That  is  why  I 
think  it  would  be  most  difficult  to  draft 
such  an  amendment.  It  is  my  hope  that 
no  doctor  or  clinical  research  group,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  rare  emergency,  would 
take  it  upon  themselves  to  administer 
drugs  for  clinical  reasons  unless  the 
patients  were  told  what  the  effect  of  the 
drugs  might  be.  Generally  speaking.  I 
believe  a  person  has  a  right  to  this  infor- 
mation. 

I  am  confident  that  doctors  will  read 
the  Record.  The  legislative  history  we 
are  making  will  be  transmitted  to  them. 
I  warn  them — and  I  am  now  speaking  as 
a  lawyer — that  the  use  of  drugs  for  ex- 
perimental purposes,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  patients,  is  a  hazardous 
step  to  take.  I  am  now  talking  about  the 
law  which  protects  patients — the  mal- 
practice law.  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  discussing  some  of  these  problems 
with  my  physician  friends  in  Colorado. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  the 
Senate  is  considering  a  bill  on  this  sub- 
ject; the  HEW  has  drafted  proposed 
regulations.  Let  me  emphasize,  there 
is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  HEW,  the 
Senate,  or  the  junior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado to  have  the  Government  control 
medicine  at  the  grassroots;  what  is 
desired  is  to  protect  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  ElASTLAND.  Does  not  the  rem- 
edy lie  in  the  right  of  the  patient  to  bring 
a  malpractice  suit? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  It  is  my  hope  that 
no  patient  would  have  to  resort  to  the 
bringing  of  a  malpractice  suit.  That 
would  be  a  remedy;  but  I  am  talking 
about  the  indiscriminate  use  of  drugs, 
perhaps  in  a  county  hospital,  where 
there  are  many  poor  people  who  do  not 
think  about  malpractice  suits,  who  do 
not  have  the  money  for  such  suits.  I  am 
thinking  of  the  public  interest. 

What  remedy  would  a  malpractice 
suit  offer  to  the  parents  of  a  deformed 
child? 

The  able  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan  1  propounded  some  pointed 
questions  to  the  representatives  of  HEW. 
Throughout  the  years,  some  of  us  have 
believed  HEW  had  the  power  to  issue 
regulations  to  curb  dangerous  practices. 
This  was  not  the  case.  That  is  all  beside 
the  point  now,  because  after  3  years  of 
excellent  work  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  and  his  staff,  and 
by  other  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
a  solution  seems  lo  be  in  sight.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, for  his  interest  in  the  subject  and 
for  having  reported  to  the  Senate  a  bill 
which  will  cope  with  the  situation  which 
now  exists. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARROLL      I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  a  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly.  He  has 
worked  hard.  long,  and  diligently.  He 
has  performed  a  great  service  on  the  bill 
during   the   hearings.     I    am    disturbed 


about  the  same  danger  which  concerns 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  Mr.  JavitsI, 
namely,  the  danger  of  doctors  not  in- 
forming patients,  when  it  is  feasible  for 
them  to  do  so,  that  they  are  being  ad- 
ministered experimental  drugs.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  very  difficult  to  write 
such  a  requirement  into  the  prof>osed 
legislation. 

Some  of  us  have  been  conferring  in  the 
cloakroom,  trj'ing  to  agree  upon  proper 
wording.  As  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  said,  there  might  be  cases  of  cancer 
in  its  last  stages,  or  cases  of  patients 
who  might  be  in  a  coma  and  could  not  be 
notified,  or  another  case  of  children  who 
require  the  emergency  administration  of 
medicine,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
notify  the  parents. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Termessee  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  medical  profession  says  that  in  many 
cases  it  is  desirable  that  a  patient  who 
is  taking  one  of  these  drugs  not  know 
just  what  he  is  taking,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  if  the  patient  knew  of  his  condi- 
tion, the  emotional  reaction  would  cause 
him  great  harm? 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Certainly  that  is 
true.  This  matter  involves  the  relation- 
ship between  the  doctor  and  the  patient. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Would  not  the  re- 
quirement to  notify  the  patient  put  the 
Federal  Government  into  the  practice  of 
medicine? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  do  not  think  so. 
but  I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
administer  and  about  impossible  to 
ixjlice. 

Mr.  President,  certainly  the  legislative 
history  should  be  made  here;  and  if 
suitable  language  can  be  prepared  this 
afternoon,  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  it 
consideration. 

Mr.  CARROLL,  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mi-ssissippi  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
yielded  for  questions.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  yield  2  more  minutes 
tome? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes;  but  I  do  not 
wish  to  yield  much  more. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Of  course  I  can 
speak  later,  at  length,  if  necessary. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  be  put  into  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  Under  this  bill,  when 
experimental  drugs  are  distributed,  a 
record  of  their  movement  will  be  made, 
I  think  this  Record  now  shows  clearly 
that  such  a  record  will  be  made  when 
these  medicines  move  from  a  drug  house 
to  a  doctor.  A  report  will  then  be  made. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  knowledge  that 
the  report  will  be  made  will  cause  the 
doctor  and  the  company  to  exercise 
greater  caution,  as  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  says. 

We  are  moving  into  a  new  era  We  of 
the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee have  learned  much.  I  think 
the  pharmaceutical  industry  and  the 
medical    profession    have    learned,    too. 
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In  other  words,   the   recent  revelations 
have  "shook  them  up,"  too. 

However,  although  we  are  now  making 
a  record,  certainly  no  one  should  receive 
the  impression  that  after  this  bill  is 
passed,  we  are  going  to  leave  this  sub- 
ject alone.  We  must  keep  alert.  In  that 
connection,  I  point  out  that  the  people 
at  home  are  watching.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  three  excellent  editorials  from 
Colorado  newspapers.  The  first  from  the 
Grand  Junction  Sentinel,  the  second 
from  the  Denver  Post,  the  last  from  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorials  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Daily  Sentinel,  Aug.  .3.  1962) 
Our   Drug  Tragedy 

There  r.re  no  words  to  express  the  horror 
of  the  thalidomide  drug  tragedies.  These 
are  manmade  tragedies,  touching  the  most 
sacred  part  of  man's  existence,  birth  Itself. 
They  are  brou2;ht  about  by  mans  careless- 
ness, his  egotistic  assumption  that  his 
scientific  knowledge  supersedes  his  human 
responsibilities,  his  o%'erconfidence  in  him- 
self,  his   indifference   to   human  life. 

The  victims  are  helpless  babies  and  trust- 
ing parents  who  assumed  d'octors  they  con- 
sulted for  high  fees  were  capable  of  making 
sound  judgments  and  would  not  needlessly 
put  patients'  lives  In  jeopardy.  The  doctors. 
around  1.200  of  them  in  the  U.S.  and  10  m 
Colorado,  were  deliberately,  by  agreement 
with  a  drug  firm,  conducting  experiments 
on  hum.in  beings. 

It  Is  possible  to  agree  with  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration'  that  experiments  on 
humans  are  "necessary"  if  new  drugs  are  to 
be  developed.  Tliere  is  no  moral  basis  for 
conducting  experiments  without  the  knowl- 
edge and  consent  of  the  humans  involved. 
They  are  no  more  Justifiable  than  the  evil 
medical  experiments  carried  out  by  the  Nazis 
on    helpless   victims. 

Our  Nation  wns  founded  on  the  basic 
principle  that  man  is  free  to  make  his  own 
decisions.  Not  even  in  time  of  national 
crisis  is  he  legally  forced  to  put  his  life  in 
jeopardy  against  his  own  conscience.  Yet 
in  the  interests  of  science  and  progress 
we  have  reverted  to  the  Dark  Ages  principle 
that  human  lives  c\n  be  controlled  by  those 
who  have  the  knowledge  and  the  power  to 
control  them  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the 
human  beings  Involved. 

Had  a  report  such  as  that  dealing  with 
th.ilidomlde  come  out  of  Soviet  Russia  it 
would  have  been  used  for  a  decade  to  prove 
the  "Oodlesa  disregard  for  htiman  lives"  In 
that  country  Since  It  involves  American 
doctors,  at\  Amprlc  m  drug  ctinipany  and 
AmerUwn  l.r.vs  it  is  htMr.g  excused  on  the 
grnunda  of     nccos.sity 

niere  are  many  uroas  m  which  our  Foixl 
and  Druii  l.vws  tnu.s;  be  strengthened  oven 
over  the  luudesl  pruic.ita  of  both  .^clrnco  ;uhJ 
Indu.slry  The  foremost  urea  l«  that  within 
wl'.lch  «ome  few  ch  )«eu  men  are  given  the 
rlf^ht  to  experiment  upon  human  belnga 
wUh.jUt  clthrr  their  knowledge  or  their  con- 
■ent. 

,  iFruin  the  Denver  Piist.  Aug  2,  19621 
AiuHi  TfisrtNii  PRocr.DURKs  Need  STXTOYtNc 
*  The  current  furor  over  a  sleeping  tablet 
CRlled  th.ilidomlde  driimatlzes  In  a  shacking 
f.ishlnp,  a  problem  which  affects  the  entire 
American  public  and  which  has  long  been 
a  m.itter  of  serious  concern  for  the  Nation's 
nifdical  scientists. 


The  problem  can  be  stated  simply:  Are 
new  drugs  "oeing  adequately  tested  before 
they  are  put  on  the  market ' 

Thalidomide,  a  nonbarbiturate  which  pro- 
duces sleep  without  a  hangover,  has  now 
been  linked  to  a  rare  deformity  known  as 
phocomelia,  a  defect  in  which  Infants'  limbs 
are  missing  or  a  hand  or  foot  are  attached 
directly  to  the  b<:>dy. 

Although  the  drug,  which  was  introduced 
in  West  Germany  5  years  ago,  has  been 
widely  consumed  in  several  European  coun- 
tries and  in  Australia  and  Canada,  It  has 
never  been  approved  for  use  In  the  United 
States  by  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. But  some  U.S.  physicians 
have  been  supplied  with  thalidomide  for 
use  in  a  clinical  testing  program  run  by 
the  drug's  American  supplier. 

In  recent  years,  several  drugs  which  have 
been  given  FDA  approval  after  having  been 
exposed  to  similar  clinical  tests  have  been 
found  to  have  harmful — and  sometimes 
fatal — side  effects. 

When  confronted  with  evidence  of  harm- 
ful side  effects  of  new  drtigs,  the  drug  com- 
panies justify  their  testing  programs  by 
saying  they  take  all  reasonable  steps  to 
make  certain  new  drugs  are  safe,  adding 
that  more  complete  testing  would  be  Im- 
possible or  unfeasible  for  two  main  reasons: 

First,  in  order  to  be  able  to  say  with  ab- 
solute certainty  that  a  drug  is  completely 
safe,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  much 
lon-.;er  test  periods  in  order  to  compile  a 
sufficient  number  of  statistics;  and  during 
this  period,  the  drug  would  be  denied  to 
the  general  public. 

Second,  the  more  elaborate  testing  would 
be  much  more  expensive  and  would  cause  the 
price  of  drugs  to  skyrocket. 

Both  of  these  contentions  are  of  dubious 
merit,  especially  when  viewed  in  the  light 
of  the  patent  fact  that  the  drug  industry  Is 
highly  competitive  and  seems  occasionally 
to  be  excessively  motivated  by  the  desire  for 
profit. 

None  of  this  is  to  imply  that  drug  com- 
panies willfully  market  drugs  which  they 
know  to  be  harmful.  It  Is  certain  that  no 
reputable  firm  would  market  a  new  drug 
which  it  had  the  slightest  reason  to  believe 
was  unsafe. 

The  point  is  that  the  testing  programs  are 
now  not  sufficiently  long  or  sufficiently  de- 
tailed to  reveal  possible  harmful  side  effects 
which  no  one  could  predict  and  which  can 
only  be  discovered  after  the  drug  has  been 
widely  consumed. 

Ftirther.  it  does  not  seem  to  be  an  alto- 
gether desirable  practice  to  have  the  com- 
pany which  his  developed  (and  will  market) 
the  drug  conduct  the  research  on  the  safety 
of  the  drug. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  such  research 
be  conducted  by  an  Independent  firm  fl- 
n.\nccd  by  the  pharmaceutical  houses  and 
admln;.-;tercd  by  a  professional  organlaation 
8\ioh  a.s   the   .^nuTif  m  Medical  Association. 


haps  some  goodoan  yet  come  out  of  what  up 
to  now  is  an  extremely  ugly  situation. 


Thl.s  .su|igc,-.t :,.;, 
suing 

The  FDA  nbv. 
preset ;'  te.stiiu; 
0«Mrgi>  L.irruk 


eminently  worth  pur- 


■  luslv  Is  not  plenaed  with  th« 
iv>    in.     Its  Commi»«ioner, 
!t.i<>  noted  that  "over  20  p«r- 
ccui  of  the  druKs  ovikluated"  by  the  AMA'a 

c  uiii  i:  ;,!!  DiuK's  'iKc-o  1956  hnvo  had  "on« 
iir  m  lie  pr  p  i.scu  i;si-t  that  tho  council  did 
ntT  (Mill  )rse.  h.isrd  ui  :  he  evidence  b«for«  It." 


th.it  the  PDA.  while 
and   devoted   public 

iridcratAfTed,  and  con- 

a  1  •juately   to   enforce 

)  mikc  Its  own  Inde- 


I'    .i;so   .Hccrn?*    clr.ir 
st.irtcd     hv    C'lnipptrr, 
srr-.  .ii.vs    :.s  \zv\v\   .\\<.  v 
srciuen'  ;v    \.  >\     able 
ItH    rcKuUi'i  )ns   and 
pendent  luvcstipntliiis 

The  whole  mat 'or  of  tho  testing  of  new 
drugs  netxis  -and  has  needed  for  some 
years— considerately  more  investigation.  If 
the  unfortunate  case  of  thalidomide's  harm- 
ful side  effects  serves  to  bring  about  this  in- 
vestigation and  the  necessary  reforms,  per- 


[From  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  July  31, 

1962] 

Testing  Dbuos 

The  United  States  can  thank  its  liicky  stars 
It  has  averted  a  major  medical  tragedy. 

Through  a  fortunate  chain  of  circum- 
stances, plus  the  alertness  of  a  woman  physi- 
cian at  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
(FDA)  and  the  conscientiousness  of  her  boss, 
a  dangerous  medicine  was  kept  off  the  US. 
market. 

The  drug  is  thalidomide.  Originally  re- 
garded as  a  harmless  sedative,  it  has  turned 
out  to  be  a  medical  monster.  By  the  end  of 
next  fall,  expectant  mothers  in  at  least  13 
countries  who  used  this  drug  during  early 
pregnancy  will  have  given  birth  to  more  than 
7,000  deformed  babies. 

Though  the  dr\ig  didn't  reach  the  pre- 
scription market  in  the  United  Slates,  It 
now  develops  the  medicine  was  supplied 
to  1,200  physicians  throughout  the  country 
for  exprlmental  use  to  establish  its  safety — 
before  its  disastrous  effects  became  evident 
in  Europe — where  it  had  been  in  use  for 
several  years. 

Safety-testing  of  new  drtigs  Is,  of  course. 
a  necessity.  But  it  is  appalling  to  learn  the 
FDA  has  no  real  control  over  such  tests. 

Indeed,  it  doesn't  even  have  to  be  told 
about  them  until  a  drugmaker  feels  the 
medicine  is  safe  enough  to  sock  the  Govern- 
ment's okay. 

Presumably,  If  a  drug  turns  out  to  be  too 
dangerous  to  market  the  manufacturer  need 
never  advise  the  FDA  about  It.  Yet  knowl- 
edge of  such  adverse  test  resultjs  could  help 
avert  future  trouble. 

This  whole  situation  cries  for  a  quick 
remedy — l>ecause  we  may  nc  t  be  so  lucky  the 
next  time  a  new  drug  is  developed 

The  FDA,  as  the  official  watchdog  of  the 
Nation's  medicine  cabinet,  should  auso  know 
who  is  testing  what  kind  of  drugs  and  where. 
The  FDA  also  should  be  advised  promptly 
of  all  bad  reactions  to  all  drugs—  both  before 
and  after  they  are  marketed. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation is  to  be  commended  for  moving  to 
develop  safer  methods  to  'est  drugs.  But 
more  needs  to  be  done  more  quickly. 

Compulsory  reporting  of  untoward  reac- 
tions by  pharmaceutical  manufacturers  re- 
quires a  change  in  the  law. 

This  should  be  written  into  the  drug  bill 
pending  In  the  Senate. 

Meanwhile,  stricter  policing  of  experur.en- 
tal  drugs  apparently  can  be  achieved  by  a 
mere  change  in  regulations 

By  ordering  such  a  change,  the  Secrrtarv 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Anthonv 
Celebrezze,  could  make  an  auspicious  .start 
in  his  new  Job. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr,  Prr.«;ident.  I  thni^k 
the  able  Senator  from  Mi.'^sls.sippi,  the 
chairman  of  the  committor  for  iiis  cour- 
tesy In  yle!(!:ii  ■  to  mr 

Mr.  EAS'ri.'\Nn  Mr.  Prr.sirient,  I 
yield  myself   l   minute 

T'  .-  I'RFSiniNn  OFFICKR  T!u^ 
Scnalur  fiom  Mi.ssi.s.sippi  i.s  rocoriu/cU 
for  I  minute 

Mr.  EASTI  AND  Mr  rrcsldrnt.  iii 
connection  with  thi.s  pr()p(\<;iil,  thr 
record  should  .«;how  thnt  tlie  Food  wmX 
Drug  Administration  is  oppo.sed  to  :i 
Furthermore,  it  Is  not  one  of  the  recom- 
mends tiin.s  tii(>  FM-esident  of  the  United 
States  ni;Kir 

In  ru.r.ir' ion  with  thl.s  proposal,  I 
should  like  to  refer  to  the  testimony 
Riven  by  a  very  prominent  doctor,  Dr 
Chester  Keefer.  of  Boston,  who  super- 
vised the  clinical  testing   of   penicillin 
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and  streptomycin,  and  is  a  leading  au- 
thority on  the  subject.  On  August  20,  he 
testified  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce;  and 
he  stated  that,  in  his  experience,  most 
clinical  investigators  tell  their  patients 
when  they  are  receiving  experimental, 
new  drugs;  and  that  when  they  do  not 
tell  their  patients,  it  is  for  a  valid  med- 
ical reason — such  as  the  risk  that  the 
patient's  response  might  be  affected  by 
his  knowledge  that  he  was  receiving  the 
drug.  This  is  particularly  true  in  psy- 
chiatric diseases,  blood  pressure  diseases, 
and  other  cases  in  which  the  response 
of  the  patient  is  directly  affected  by  his 
state  of  mind  and  emotional  condition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
yielded  to  himself  has  expired. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  1  more  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized 
for  1  jidditional  minute. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
also  true  in  cases  of  fatal  diseases,  such 
as  cancer,  when  the  doctor  may  think  it 
best  rot  to  advise  the  patient  of  the 
seriousness  of  his  condition.  In  such  a 
case,  i:he  doctor  could  hardly  tell  the 
patient  that  he  was  administering  an 
experimental  cancer  drug;  yet  such  a 
drug  might  be  the  only  chance  of  pro- 
longing life  or  alleviating  suffering. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed tD  address  the  Senate  for  10  min- 
utes, and  that  the  time  I  use  be  charged 
against  the  1  hour  available  to  those  in 
opposition  to  the  proposed  amendment 
identified  as  "8-21-62 — A,"  proposed  to  be 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kef.auverI,  on  be- 
half of  himself  and  certain  other  Sena- 
tors. I  ask  consent  that  I  may  speak 
out  of  turn,  because  of  a  very  important 
committee  meeting  which  is  in  prog- 
ress, and  I  need  to  be  there.  I  wish  to 
oppose  this  amendment  and  one  other 
amendment:  and  I  a.sk  that  the  time  I 
use  be  charged  to  the  time  available  to 
those  in  opposition  to  those  amend- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection''  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered ;  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Chair 
very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  tl.at  th.r 
dlstlngulslied  Senator  from  Tv\x\\v>.^rv 
I  Mr.  KKrAuvERl  will  offer  nt".  uiiiciid- 
tneni  which  has  boon  printed,  and  i.s  nt 
the  desk  liiui  is  uiri, titled  as  his  amond- 
mi  t.'  lab.lrd  a  Ln-62— A  "  It  is  known 
I'    ;  1  I  cumiiui.so!  \  licensing' aini'iKlment 

Mr  I'uMcitMit  !\,s  chairmiiii  of  tho  Sub- 
r'MiiniMtcr  on  Patctit.'^  Ti'atieinatk.v  and 
(.  '1'. :  ;i;ht'^  I  dr.Mtc  to  .vjirak  btirfly  roii- 
ccituni^  the  prndiMK  iiineiulment  pie- 
."■'  nti^l  bv  till'  .scnuii  Senator  from  Ten- 
nf-^,^^(■  Ml-  KFKAVvfRl  iindothirs  This 
Riiundnu'iU  would  authorize  the  Fedeinl 
Trade  Coinini.ssion.  upon  complaint 
made  to  it  by  a  qualified  applicant  for  a 
license  under  a  diug  patent,  to  order  the 
licensing  of  such  drug  patent  whene\er 
the  Commission  determines  that  the 
price  of  the  patented  drug  is  more  than 


500  percent  of  the  cost  of  produt  iiun  for 
such  drug.  This  aniendmeni  would  per- 
mit the  compulsory  licensing  of  drug 
patents  after  the  first  3  years  of  the  life 
of  the  patent,  whenever  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  makes  certain  deter- 
minations. It  also  provides  for  cancel- 
lation of  patents  when  the  patentee 
fails  to  comply  with  the  Commission's 
order.  If  this  amendment  were  ap- 
proved, it  would  require  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  become  involved 
in  lengthy  proceedings  to  determine  the 
costs  of  production  of  drugs. 

The  present  version  of  this  amend- 
ment has  not  been  considered  by  the 
Patents  Subcommittee  or  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  There  was  a 
provision  in  S.  1552,  as  introduced,  which 
would  have  provided  for  the  compulsory 
licensing  of  drug  patents  after  3  years 
to  all  qualified  applicants,  with  the  pay- 
ment of  a  royalty  of  up  to  8  percent. 
When  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
referred  S.  1552  to  the  Patents  Subcom.- 
mittee  for  study,  it  was  the  desire  of  the 
subcommittee — and,  Mr.  President,  I 
shared  in  that  desire  and  in  that  pur- 
pose— to  speed  consideration  of  any 
needed  reforms  in  the  drug  statutes. 
However,  it  was  clear  that  further  study 
and  probably  hearings  would  be  required 
before  the  subcommittee  could  act  wisely 
and  intelligently  on  the  patent  provi- 
sions. The  majority  of  the  subcommit- 
tee therefore  concluded  that  the  best 
course  was  not  to  approve  the  compul- 
sory licensing  provision,  but  to  retain  our 
jurisdiction  over  this  subject  pending 
further  study  and  probably  hearings. 
The  full  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
concurred  in  the  view  of  the  subcommit- 
tee that  action  on  the  patent  provisions 
should  be  deferred — and  also,  I  may  say, 
that  action  on  the  other  patent  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  should  be  deferred. 

I  note  with  considerable  interest  that 
in  the  report  on  Senate  bill  1552,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Car- 
roll!, while  concurring  in  most  of  the 
individual  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  and  his  associates,  withheld 
his  support  from  the  compulsory  licens- 
ing amendment.  The  Senator  from  Col- 
orado has  stated  the  issue  so  clearly  that 
I  should  like  briefly  to  quote  from  his 
views.  What  I  quote  appears  on  pa^c 
51  of  Report  No  1744  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  said: 

However,  In  attempting  to  achieve  jus- 
tice, unsettled  constitutional  doubts  arise 
in  connection  with  nlterlnft  the  patent  tradi- 
tions of  our  free  (>< 

■Wttho\it      fuller 
Scii.itr    hriirlliK'f'      I 
nmeiulniriil    il    tin' 
ii'W    (Iriik;    piUcn    U- 
^imhI    riid 

I  note  finther  m  tho  report  on  pui'o 
ri2  tliat  two  of  tho  di.stmgui.sliod  minority 
mrtnber.s  of  tho  committee  said,  and  I 
quote  from  their  statement  m  the  report 

V^'e  f\ii:y  uRree  wUli  thiC  action  tnkei.  by 
the  full  Judiciary  Committee  and  iil.oti  tl'c 
action  taken  by  the  Piitent  Subcon.initt.r 
which  has  retained  Jurisdiction  (f  ti.e 
patent  proNt.sions  of  S  1562  for  fuli  exa!i..ii.i- 
tion  and  study 

I  fully  concur  in  the  views  of  the  Seii- 
ator  from  Colorado  and  the  views  that 


(liHcviR.Mi  n  11,  M;):ir.. 
am  nnt  ci'n\  inccd  t !, 
patent  hlW^  U^  ai'))lc 
tl.e    propt-r    n;eiiii(i    ;■ 


I  have  read  of  the  minority  members 
of  the  committee  that  tlie  Senate  should 
not  tamper  with  the  patent  laws  with- 
out most  careful  study  and,  if  necessary, 
hearings  by  the  appropriate  subcom- 
mittee. I  am  aware  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  did 
receive  testimony  on  the  original  patent 
provisions  of  S.  1552,  and  I  certainly  cast 
no  reflections  on  the  value  of  that  testi- 
mony. I  am  sure  it  will  be  beneficial 
in  a  further  study  of  this  issue.  How- 
ever, I  remind  the  Senate  that  quite  re- 
cently during  the  consideration  of  the 
communications  satellite  bill,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  strongly  advocated 
referring  that  bill  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  for  further  study,  al- 
though extensive  hearings  had  pre- 
viously been  held  by  other  committees. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  done 
a  marvelous  job  in  his  devoted  and  dedi- 
cated work  and  effort  to  bring  forth  a 
bill  in  this  field.  A  bill  is  needed,  and  I 
highly  commend  him  for  it.  But  I  feel 
under  these  circumstances  that  he  will 
join  in  the  request  that  the  proF>osal  be 
withheld  for  further  study  by  the 
Patents  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  should 
think  he  would  not  only  approve  of  this 
course,  but  that  he  would  want  to  make 
a  study  of  the  changes  in  the  patent 
laws — the  committee  that  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  this  specific  provision  in  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  being  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  and  other  Sen- 
ators is  most  complex.  I  do  not  know, 
at  this  time,  whether  this  amendment,  or 
some  modification  thereof,  is  desirable, 
and  therefore  I  cannot  presently  discuss 
the  full  merits  involved.  I  do  know 
that  many  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
drug  research  are  seriously  perturbed  as 
to  the  implications  of  compulsory  licens- 
ing. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
labored  hard  and  well  in  preparing  this 
bill.  I  do  not  contend  that  the  bill  is 
perfect,  but  it  does  provide  important 
additional  safeguards  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic from  unsafe  and  ineffective  drugs. 
If  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  to  which  I  have  referred 
should  be  adopted,  there  would  be  serious 
question  as  to  whether  we  might  get  any 
drug  bill  at  al!  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  therefore  hope  the  Senate  will  sus- 
tain the  action  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Patents  and  of  tho  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  Sonntt  in  postponing 
any  action  with  ro.sx-ct  to  drug  patents, 
pending  further  study  by  tlio  appM-prlate 
.subcommittee  of  this  body 

In  thRt  connection,  I  may  point  out 
\\\[\'.  u  !;»•■.  •!;'  h;!!  w  »,•■  ;  ofcrrod  to  the 
Palir.!.'-  S'.ibc(nnmiltr(  after  !!-,o  Anll- 
ti'.i.'-!  and  Mo!iopoly  Subromin:tt('(>  of  tho 
Jiid.naiN  C'lminittoc  liad  rrportcd  it 
bark  ;o  tin  lull  comm.ttco,  I  woi'krd  co. 
opoiatively.  with  the  d  s'ln.nn.sln  ri  St :  - 
a' or  from  Tennessee  niid  othci  Sor,ators 
\vl:o  a' I  \ '.'filly  iiitore.^Kd  m  'hv  bill,  to 
(  xp<'ci.'e  consideration  of  :'.  Wo  simply 
uiihhield  jurisdictioii  of  tho  patent  pro- 
visions so  that  they  might  receive  appro- 
priate and  necessary  study  for  us  to  act 
wisely     and    judiciously     with     respt^ct 
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thereto.  I  cooperated  in  expediting  the 
matter  to  the  end  that  we  might  process 
this  bill— and  I  think  it  is  a  good  bill- 
so  it  would  be  acted  on  at  this  session  of 
the  Congress,  and  so  its  good  provisions 
might  go  into  effect  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date. 


Mr.    KEATING. 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr   McCLELLAN 
Mr.    KEATING. 


Mr.    President,    will 


I  yield. 
I   wish    to 


reiterate 


the  statement  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  about  the  expedition 
exercised  in  the  Patents  Subcommittee 
in  reporting  it  back  very  promptly  to  the 
full  committee. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question. 
In  the  other  body,  as  I  understand,  the 
drug  bill  is  in  the  Commerce  Committee 
Is  there  not  a  real  danger  that,  if  we 
should  endeavor,  on  this  side  of  the 
Capitol,  to  write  patent  pi-ovisions  into 
the  b;ll  without  any  review  by  the 
Patents  Subcommittee,  when  it  went  to 
the  other  body,  wliere  patent  legislation 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  which  has  never 
had  a  look  at  the  bill  in  the  House,  it 
would  be  very  likely  to  kill  any  drug  leg- 
islation in  this  sf^ssion,  which,  in  my 
judRment,  would  be  a  tragedy  of  the  first 
order? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  just  pointed 
that  out.  I  appreciate  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  It  is  not 
worth  adopting  the  amendment.  As- 
suming It  is  good,  assuming  it  is  finally 
adopted,  assumms;  its  merits  are  100  per- 
cent, it  IS  not  the  wise  thing  to  do  under 
the  conditions  that  prevail.  It  would 
place  in  jeopardy  the  passage  of  any  bill 
in  this  session.  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
done.  I  can  assure  my  colleagues  there 
will  be  action  by  the  Patents  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr,  McCLELLAN.  How  much  time 
have  I  used? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  used  10  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes  to  be  charged  to  the  opposition 
on  the  amendment  8-21-62 — D.  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection'!'  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  M^CLELL.'^N  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Kefauver;  and  other  Senators  are  offer- 
ing an  amendment  which  would  add  to 
title  35  of  the  United  States  Code  a  re- 
quirement that  every  contract,  agree- 
ment, or  understanding  entered  into  by 
any  applicant  for  a  drug  patent  with 
any  other  person,  granting  any  rights 
with  respect  to  the  patent  application, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  patent 
granted,  shall  be  made  in  writing  and 
filed  with  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 
It  further  provides  that  such  agreements 
shall  be  available  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, with  penalties  for  failure  to  file. 

There  may  well  be  merit  to  the  re- 
qujrement  for  the  filing  of  certain  agree- 
ments made  in  connection  with  the  ac- 


quisition of  patents.  However,  I  do  not 
understand  why  druc  patents  should  be 
singled  out  for  special  treatment.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  H  R.  12513,  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  other  body  and  recently 
referred  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Patents. 

The  bill  was  passed  in  the  House  early 
this  month :  I  believe  August  7.  Of 
course,  we  have  not  yet  had  time  to  con- 
sider it  My  understanding  is  that  the 
bill  would  not  restrict  the  provision  sim- 
ply to  drug  patents,  but  would  be  appli- 
cable to  all  patents.  I  think  I  am  correct 
in  that. 

While  the  language  of  the  pending  bill 
is  not  identical  with  that  contained  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  it  would  provide  for  the  filing 
of  all  a'-'ifcmonts  made  In  connection 
with  interference  settlements  in  the  Pat- 
ent Office,  and  would  not  be  confined 
exclusively  to  aG;reements  involving  drug 
patents. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Patents,  of 
which  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  Is  a 
member,  is  acting  expeditiously  to  con- 
sider the  bill  approved  by  the  other  body. 
This  bill  came  to  the  Senate  on  August 
7.  I  have  already  announced  that  the 
subcommittee  will  hold  a  public  hearing 
on  H  R.  12513,  on  September  4.  There- 
fore, Mr.  Prrsident,  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  not  approve  this  amendment  and 
will  permit  the  Subcommittee  on  Patents 
to  give  furtlier  study  to  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and 
his  associates. 

It  may  very  well  be — and  the  other 
body  has  so  thought.  Mr.  President — that 
such  a  provision  should  apply  across  the 
board  in  the  patent  field.  If  so,  cer- 
tainly the  Patents  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is  the  proper 
subcommittee  to  give  that  matter  initial 
consideration,  to  hold  hearings  thereon 
and  to  report  to  this  body  its  findings  and 
recommendations  through  its  parent 
committee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  the  distingui.shed  Senator  from 
Arkansas  will  yield,  before  he  leaves  the 
Chamber,  for  I  would  like  to  ask  one  or 
two  questions.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  is  in  charge  of  some  very  im- 
portant hearings,  at  which  there  are  wit- 
nesses, and  that  the  Senator  wishes  to 
return  to  those  hearings. 

When  S.  1552  was  first  introduced,  is 
it  not  true  that  I  spoke  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  and  explained  to  him 
there  were  two  or  three  patent  provisions 
in  the  omnibus  bill,  at  which  time  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  any  objection  to  the  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  con- 
sidering the  whole  bill .'  At  that  time  the 
Senator  explained  that  he  was  very  busy 
with  other  investigations,  and  that  he 
had  no  objection  to  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  iiolding  hear- 
ings on  the  whole  matter,  as  I  had  sug- 
gested, did  he  not? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad  I 
did.  By  so  doing  I  think  we  have  ex- 
pedited the  consideration  of  thLs  meas- 
ure. By  reason  of  that  cooperation  I 
think  we  have  before  us  today  a  good 


bill,  which  should  be  passed  and  enacted 
into  law,  thus  to  give  earlier  protection 
than  otherwise  would  have  been  pro- 
vided. 

Mr,  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  has 
been  every  cooperative.  We  are  always 
faced  with  problems  when  we  consider 
omnibus  bills  containing  several  different 
kinds  of  matters.  One  committee  has  to 
take  the  lead  in  tiie  heannss,  and  the 
Senator  has  cooperated  magnificently. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  the  Senator  yu-Ided  have  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  omnibus  bill 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and,  according  to  the  record, 
on  page  11,  was  referred  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Patents  on  March  14,  1962. 
There  were  two  or  three  meetings  of  the 
subcommittee  On  April  11,  about  I 
month  later,  the  bill  was  referred  t«  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Patents  Sub- 
committee,    Is  that  not  the  situation' 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  has 
the  dates  before  him.  I  do  not  question 
at  all  the  accuracy  of  the  dates  he  has 
mentioned. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Is  the  Senator 
aware  that  the  drug  industry  itself  has 
agreed  to  accept  and  has  recommended 
the  opening  up  of  the  agreements  in 
reference  to  the  interference  proceed- 
ings for  the  benefit  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  Department  of 
Justice? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  not  fully  ad- 
vised witli  regard  tiiereto.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  I  have  been  quite  occu- 
pied with  other  things.  I  know  that  the 
House  has  passed  a  bill  and  sent  it  to  the 
Senate,  which  would  apply  all  the  way 
across  the  board.  The  bill  is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  Patents  Subcommittee, 
and  we  are  preparing  to  expedite  con- 
sideration of  It. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Does  the  Senator 
think  there  will  be  time  for  hearings  on 
and  for  reporting  H.R.  12513  during  this 
session  of  Congress? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator's 
judgment  about  that  may  be  as  good  as 
mine.  I  would  not  undertake  to  say.  I 
do  not  know  when  Congress  proposes  to 
adjourn.  I  know  we  are  all  burdened 
and  overworked.  The  fact  that  we  are 
does  not  necessarily  mean  we  should  act 
in  haste  on  a  matter  of  this  importance. 
I  think,  sometimes,  that  is  when  we  make 
our  mistakes. 

I  think  we  shall  have  a  good  bill  if  we 
do  not  load  it  down  with  amendments 
so  that  wlien  it  goes  to  the  other  House 
it  will  be  tied  up.     Let  us  pass  this  bill. 

Again  I  say,  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
done  yeoman  service  in  bringing  the 
bill  to  the  Senate  and  working  on  it  in 
such  a  dedicated  manner  as  he  has,  along 
with  other  Senators  who  have  cooperated 
with  him.  Let  us  pass  the  bill.  I  can 
teU  the  Senator  and  anyone  else  who  is 
interested  in  the  legislation  that  there 
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will  be  no  procrastination  or  unnecessary 
delay  by  the  Patents  Subcommittee  with 
respect  to  taking  action  on  the  bills 
embodying  the  substance  of  these 
amendments. 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  ihc  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTPICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wi-sti  to  liave  the  time  charged 
to  his  time? 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  that  the 
time  nece.ssary  for  the  call  of  the  roll  not 
be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  Uiere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee?  Tlie  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  .so  ordered 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr  President,  I 
suggest  thi  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  let^i.^lallve  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

(No.  214  Leg.] 
Atken  Oore  Monroney 

AlloU  Hart  Morse 

BarU«tt  Hanke  Mosa 

Be&ll  Hayaen  Mundt 

Boggs  Hlckenloopcr      Murphy 

BxordtCk  HUl  Muskie 

Bush  Holland  NcMberger 

Butler  Hruska  Tastore 

Byrd.  V«.  Hu:npiirey  Pearson 

Byrd.  W  Vn         Jackson  PeU 

Cannon  Javlts  Prouty 

Capehort  J  .hnston  Proxinlre 

Carlson  Jordan.  NO.        Randolph 

Carroll  Jordan  Idaho     Robertson 

Case  Keating  Russell 

Chavez  Kefauver  SultouitaU 

Church  Kerr  8r-ott 

Cooper  Kuchel  Si.athers 

Cotton  Lausche  Sn.  rh   M.iss 

Dirksen  Long.  Hawaii       Sn.;h.  Muine 

Dodd  Long.  La  Sparkman 

Douglas  Magnuson  StennL<( 

Eiistland  MansQeld  Talmadge 

Ellender  McCarthy  Thurmond 

Engle  McClellan  Tower 

Ervln  McOe«  Wiley 

Fong  McNamara  Williams.  Del. 

Fulbrlght  Metcalf  Yoing.  N   Dak. 

Goldwater  Miller  Young.  Ohio 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr  Bible ;, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
CL.^RK^,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Y.\pborough],  arc  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  HicKrv], 
and  the  Senators  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long  and  Mr.  Symington]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Bot- 
tum],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  'Mr. 
Curtis],  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes.  I  should  hke  to  have 
the  attention  of   the  chairman  of  the 


committee,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland  1. 

We  have  been  endeavoring  to  work  out 
some  way  of  deaUng  with  the  problem 
presented  by  the  amendment.  It  is  rec- 
ognized to  be  a  real  problem.  It  is  a 
question  of  what  we  can  do  without 
.^-polling  the  experimentation  of  drugs, 
which  we  feel  is  necessary,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  professional  relation  be- 
tween doctor  and  patient,  and  without 
trying  to  run  the  doctor;  but  at  the 
same  time  flagging  a  situation  which  to 
us  seems  very  clear,  and  that  is.  that 
in  many  cases  we  feel  the  patient  can 
be  informed  when  he  is  being  used  as 
the  subject  for  experimentation. 

We  have  tried  various  ways  m  which 
to  obtain  this  objective.  The  objective 
IS  VLi y  clear.  Tlie  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  great  au- 
thority m  respect  of  regulations.  Indeed, 
he  is  issuing  new  regulations  now.  Un- 
der those  regulations  he  can  specify 
those  who  qualify  before  him  as  expi  rts. 
He  can  also  specify  the  kind  of  expert 
report  which  he  will  accept. 

It  is  because  we  believe  that  to  be 
the  ca.se  that  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado who  has  been  working  with  me. 
and  I  neither  of  us  having  any  idea  of 
prtforence  or  priority  in  respect  to  this 
maUer,  have  tried  to  work  out  some- 
thing, something  that  we  consider  to  be. 
at  least  under  the  stresses  of  the  mo- 
ment, in  the  nitcrcst  of  the  patient,  so 
that  the  interest  of  the  patient  can  be 
flagged,  because  that  is  what  we  are 
talkmc  about. 

Having  consulted  all  of  the  parties  on 
both  sides,  I  am  prepared  to  cCfer,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Carfoil]  and  myself,  a  substitute  for  my 
own  amendment  which  would  accom- 
plish what  we  have  in  mind.  I  hope  Sen- 
ators will  listen  to  this  suggestion. 

Mr.  PASTOR E.  Mr.  President  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senate  v^ill  be  m  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS  It  has  to  do  with  a  re- 
lea.se  today  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration that  relates  to  what  may 
be  m  a  person's  medicine  chest  and 
wliicli  may  look  as  innocent  as  an  aspirin 
tablet 

Mr  CARROLL  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?     We  cannot  hear. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senate  will  be  m  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  relates  to  something 
that  may  look  as  innocent  as  an  aspirin 
tablet,  but  may  be  extremely  harmful. 
The  Pood  and  Drue  Administration  this 
afternoon  has  i.ssued  a  release  about 
this  in  connection  with  thalidomide.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  the  amendment  which 
I  propose  m.icht  be  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate. However.  I  have  no  desire  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  no  desire  in 
any  way  to  destroy  the  bill  by  putting 
up  some  new  structure  different  from  the 
structure  which  is  contemplated  by  the 
bill. 

However,  we  do  want  the  patient  to  be 
considered — at  least  considered.  Mr 
President.  We  want  at  least  to  raise  a 
red  flag,  to  say  that  the  patient  should 


be  considered,  at  least  to  give  a  license  to 
every  Senator  to  complain  if  he  thinks 
the  patient's  interests  are  not  being  pro- 
tected to  the  extent  that  it  is  medically 
feasible  to  do  so. 

Therefore  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
and  I,  after  laboring  on  this  matter  for 
many  hours,  have  developed  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  amendment,  to  insert  in 
the  committee  substitute,  on  page  12. 
line  20.  after  the  word  'profession,"  the 
words   "and  the  interests  of  patients." 

As  I  said,  we  have  worked  under  great 
stress.  We  would  provide  that  at  least 
the  operative  aspects  of  the  regulations 
which  the  Sccretarj-  would  issue  must 
give  due  regard,  as  this  law  would  then 
say,  not  only  to  the  professional  ethics 
of  the  medical  profession,  but  also  to  the 
interests  of  the  patients.  Beyond  that 
we  trust  in  the  Secretary  and  in  our  own 
lung  power,  if  we  feel  there  is  a  griev- 
ance. At  least  there  will  be  something 
in  the  bill  which  shows  our  intent  with 
respect  to  our  solicitude  for  the  patients, 
without  in  any  way  destroying  the  struc- 
ture of  the  bill, 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Sei'.ator  yield'' 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tior.al  mniutes.  I  yield  now  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  able  Senator 
from  New  York.  We  have  worked  hard 
en  this  amendment.  We  have  tried  to 
perfect  it 

I  wish  to  commend  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  especially 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr.  Ke- 
F.AVVEP,  1.  chairman  of  the  Subcommii tee 
on  Antiti-ust  and  Monopoly,  for  their 
work  jpon  this  bill. 

As  the  able  Senator  from  New  York 
has  stated,  a  startling  news  release  has 
appeared  today  with  respect  to  tiie  drug 
thalidomide. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  Insert  the 
release  m  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  ob;ection,  the  release 
V,  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nrws    Release    F^om    U.S.    Department    of 

Health.    EdttatIoN.    and    Wei.faee.    Food 

AND  Drug  Admiki.stration.  ArcrsT  23,  1962 

Tablets    of    thalidomide,    unidpntified    by 

name,  and  which  may  be  m.lFtaken  f-r  other 

drugs,  are  still   at   large  in  family   medicine 

cabinet.^,  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 

warned  today. 

The  warning  was  b.i&ed  on  Information 
obtalr,ed  by  FDA  Inspectors  In  their  nation- 
wide survey  of  doctors  who  received  thalid- 
omide for  clinical  investigation. 

FDA  disclosed  that  410  out  of  1.168  doc- 
tors interviewed  by  it?  inspectors  had  at  that 
time  made  no  efTort  to  contact  patients  to 
whom  they  h.id  given  the  drug.  Many  of 
tlie  410  felt  It  was  not  necessary  because  of 
the  time  lapse,  or  they  had  no  records  to 
Indicate  which  of  their  patlfnts  had  received 
the  drug.  Inspectors  were  able  to  convince 
many  doctors  of  the  need  to  make  certain 
that  ;>atlents  did  not  have  the  drug  In  their 
possession. 

When  advised  of  the  FDA  finding?.  An- 
thony J  Celebrezze.  Secretary  cf  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  contacted  tlie 
American  Medical  Association  and  requested 
their  cooperation  He  said  he  had  been 
assured  of  the  AMAs  assistance  In  attempt- 
ing to  get  the  cooperation  of  these  doctors. 
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Thalidomide  was  never  approved  for  sale 
In  this  country,  but  under  the  law  the 
manufacturer  could  distribute  thalidomide 
tablets  to  doctors  for  clinical  Investigation. 
On  this  basis,  the  FDA  survey  shows,  more 
than    2.500,000    tablets    were    distributed    to 

1  267  doctors. 

Thalidomide  is  ti-e  drug  which  was  sold 
widely  in  Europe  as  a  sleeping  pill.  It  there 
resulted  in  gross  def'.irmi'. les  ui  a  larue  num- 
ber of  babies,  an'',  has  been  found  to  be  par- 
ticularly dangerous  when  taken  in  the  early 
stages  of  pregnancy 

The  thalidomide  tablets  distributed  in  the 
United  States  came  in  a  variety  of  sizes  and 
colors.  Generally  they  were  given  out  by 
the  doctor-investigator  In  envelopes  and 
containers  bearing  only  directions  for  use. 

"People  would  be  wise  to  follow  the  advice 
giver,  by  tlie  President  at  his  press  conference 

2  weelts  ago  and  check;  their  medicine  cabi- 
nets," said  George  P,  Larrick.  Commissioner 
of  Food  and  Drugs. 

"If  they  have  medicines  left  over  from  a 
previous  Illness  or  any  unidentified  drugs. 
the  safe  thing  is  to  dispose  of  them  by  flush- 
ing them  daw::  the  toilet  " 

Pointing  \\p  the  importance  of  the  medi- 
cine cabinet  cleanout.  the  C"mmissic,iier 
mentioned  an  FDA  inspector's  report  that 
a  doctor  in  Omaha.  Nebr,.  who  contacted  his 
patients  after  the  inspector's  visit,  was  able 
to  retrieve  150  tablets  from  4  patients 
who  had  received  the  dr'jg  as  far  back  as 
1959. 

A  doctor  In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  gave  50 
tablets  to  a  male  patient  who  passed  some 
of  them  on  to  his  married  daughter  She 
took  the  drug  during  the  early  stages  of 
pregnancy  and  Is  due  to  deliver  by  October 
1962.     The  case  Is  being  followed  up 

Si.K  doctors  donated  supplies  of  thalido- 
mide to  religious  groups  for  charitable  dis- 
tribution overseas  and  are  unable  to  trace 
the  present  location  of  these  drugs.  In  one 
instance,  six  bottles  were  donated  to  a  reli- 
gious group  which  traded  them  to  a  hospital 
pharmacy  for  other  drugs.  These  have  been 
re^'overed.  FDA  said. 

Records  furnished  by  the  firms  show  that 
2.528.412  thalidomide  tablets  were  distributed 
to  doctors  for  Investigational  use.  They 
varied  In  strength  (quantity  of  the  active 
Ingredient!  from  12',  to  200  milligrams 
Lesser  quantities  of  liquids  and  powders 
containing  the  drug  were  also  distributed. 

More  than  50  percent  of  the  doctors  in- 
terviewed had  nj  record  of  the  quantities 
returned  or  destroyed  pursuant  to  the  manu- 
facturer's instructions.  TTiere  is  no  way  of 
knowing  the  amounts  actually  returned  or 
destroyed.  FDA  said 

Most  of  the  doctor-investigators  said  that 
they  had  received  the  manufacturer's  ad- 
vice In  March  1962  to  stop  using  the  drug, 
but  85  said  they  were  not  warned  of  adverse 
reactions  and  42  said  they  did  not  get  any 
message  frT./m  the  manufacturer.  The  notice 
to  discontinue  was  given  by  letters,  with 
follow-up  phone  calls  and  visits  by  detail 
men  beginning  in  March  and  continuing 
through  July  1962, 

Doctors  interviewed  reported  that  19,822 
patients  had  received  thalidomide.  Of  these. 
3,760  were  women  of  child-bearing  hge,  of 
whom  624  were  reported  as  pregnant.  Ac- 
cording to  the  dc.K'tors.  most  of  the  pregnant 
patients  got  the  drug  in  the  last  trimester 
of  pregnancy  or  Just  prior  to  delivery.  There 
are  reports  of  21  women  who  have  not  de- 
livered. Three  of  these  are  reported  to  have 
received    the   drug    in   early    pregnancy. 

Three  cases  of  abnormalities  have  been  re- 
ported in  offspring  of  patients  who  took 
thalidomide  distributed  in  the  United 
States,  PDA  said 

One  doctor  and  his  patient  reported  the 
drug  was  taken  only  during  the  final  tri- 
mester of  pregnancy.  The  doctor  concluded 
the  drug  was  not  responsible,  and  FDA  con- 
curred after  reviewing  the  case. 


In  the  second  case,  the  attending  physician 
said  he  did  not  know  that  thalidomide  was 
responsible  for  the  abnormal  fetus.  The  child 
was  stillborn  and  the  doctor  refused  to  dis- 
close the  name  of  the  mother.  Whether 
thalidomide  was  responsible  has  not  been 
res<i;ved.     Investigation   continues. 

The  third  case  concerns  a  deformed  child 
who  died  in  her  Uth  month.  This  case  is 
also  under  investigation. 

■When  asked  if  they  had  signed  a  state- 
ment on  their  qualifications,  required  by 
FDA  regulations  to  be  obtained  by  the  manu- 
facturer. 640  doctors  stated  they  had  signed 
such  statements  but  247  said  they  had  not. 
Others  said  they  could  not  remember  or  did 
not  answer  the  question. 

Written  reports  were  made  to  the  manu- 
facturer by  276  doctors,  and  102  doctors  said 
they  gave  verbal  reports.  Many  of  the  verbal 
reports  were  given  to  company  detail  men. 
Others  made  no  reports  or  did  not  answer 
the  question. 

The  following  tabulation  updates  figures  in 
the  August  7,  1962.  progress  report  on  FDA's 
survey  of  the  Investigational  use  of  thalido- 
mide In  the  United  States: 


Aug.  7 

Autr.  21 

Xuniber  of  doctors  reported  as  in- 
vcstieators  or  u.scrs  of  tlialido- 
mide 

In ter views  completed 

1,248 
1.097 

15.904 

3.272 

207 

74 
22,948 

1.267 
1,168 

XumlHT  of  patientii  who  rerelved 
the  drue 

19.822 

Women  of  child-liearing  a^re  who 
received  the  drui: 

3,760 

624 

79 
25.096 

Xumher  of  prpsniant  women   re- 
portfil  to  have  recrive<l  the  dnie, 

XumlK^r  of  doctors  intervieweil 
who  still  ha<l  the  drue  on  hand.. 

Qiianlity  of  tablets  on  hand 

FDA  noted  that  the  number  of  doctors 
having  the  drug  exceeds  the  number  of  in- 
vestigators (1,231)  as  previously  reported  by 
the  manufacturer  because  a  few  investiga- 
tors gave  some  of  the  drug  to  their  partners 
or  to  other  physicians.  As  of  August  21.  99 
physicians  had  not  been  Interviewed.  In  a 
few  cases,  the  physicians  have  died.  Others 
to  be  contacted  are  still  on  vacation  or  other- 
wise away  from  home  but  are  being  inter- 
viewed as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr   CARROLL.    Mr.  President,  it  has 

now  been  found  that  the  drug  thal- 
idomide has  been  in  the  hands  of  hun- 
dreds of  doctors,  some  of  whom  have  not 
made  reports,  some  of  whom  have  not 
yet  told  their  patients  they  have  been 
prescribed  the  drue.  Much  of  the  drug 
is  still  unfound;  there  are  no  doubt 
babies  still  unborn  who  will  be  aflfected 
by  the  drue.  The  effects  wrought  by 
thalidomide  will  bring  years  of  pain  and 
suffering  to  parents  and  offspring. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  we 
now  offer  is  to  put  doctors  and  the 
pharmaceutical  industry  on  notice  to 
eive  con.=;ideration  to  the  patient  who  is 
beine  used  for  clinical  investigations. 
This  amendment  is  not  mandatory.  It 
does  not  require  doctors  to  notify  their 
patients  that  they  are  to  be  used  for 
experimentation.  'We  call  upon  physi- 
cians through  the  ethics  of  their 
own  profession.  'We  also  seek  to  alert 
doctors  to  some  of  the  dangers  of  which 
we  have  been  appraised  within  the  last 
few  weeks. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE  I  am  interested  in 
the  amendment:    but,  as  a  practicable 


matter,  what  would  be  accomplished  by 
the  words  "interests  of  patients"? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  had  prepared  \n 
amendment  which  would  have  been  man- 
datoi-y;  that  is  to  '"ay,  it  would  have 
provided  that  the  doctor  shall  '  notify 
the  patient.  However,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  certain  types  of  emergency  cases 
would  not  make  it  feasible  for  a  doctor 
to  do  so  in  eveiy  case. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  fi'om  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  5  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  time  to  me 
on  the  bill? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  on  the  bill, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  There  mi'ht  be  cases 
of  cancer  in  which  an  experimental  drug 
could  be  used  We  felt  that  a  doctor 
should  not  be  inhibited  in  the  use  of 
such  a  drug  at  such  a  time.  Also,  ai^ 
experimental  drug  might  be  used  upon 
a  patient  in  a  coma  or  upon  a  child  in 
an  emergency.  We  wish  to  leave  the  use 
of  such  a  drug  to  the  discretion  of  com- 
petent physicians.  It  mieht  be  used  by 
a  hospital  or  in  clinical  research;  it 
might  be  used  by  a  lone  doctor.  What 
we  seek  to  do  is  to  call  upon  the  ethics 
of  the  medical  profession  in  the  public 
interest  and  in  the  interest  of  the  patient. 

I  think  that  what  we  are  doing  is 
sounding  the  gong  of  alarm  to  the  medi- 
cal profession.  Many  of  them  are  just 
as  uninformed  about  lax  testing  re- 
quirements as  are  lawyers,  legislators  or 
citizens. 

I  commend  the  committee  and  the 
able  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Ke- 
fauver],  who  has  been  working  for  3 
years  on  this  problem  for  persevering  and 
for  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  From  the  explanation 
just  given,  I  do  not  see  how  anyone 
could  object  to  the  propo.^al,  because 
the  fundamental  reason  why  we  are 
legislating  is  to  protect  patients. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  learned  that  experts 
are  only  doctors  who  sign  certificates. 
We  are  trying  to  tighten  up  on  the  prac- 
tice. At  least,  we  are  making  our  de- 
sires clear  with  respect  to  the  regula- 
tionmaking  power  of  the  Secretary.  I 
cannot  even  certify  to  Senators  that 
this  phrase  is  now  in  the  proper  part  of 
the  bill;  but  our  intention  is  clear.  I 
think  that  so  long  as  we  have  a  lien  on 
the  Secretary — and  we  do — our  inten- 
tion will  be  honored. 

Mr.  EASTLAND 
the  Senator  submit 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr 
the  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  C.arrollI   and  a.sk  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


Mr.  President,  will 
his  amendment? 
President,   I   send 
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The  Chief  Clerk  On  page  12,  line 
20,  after  "profe.ssion,"  it  is  proposed  to 
insert   "and   the   interests   of   i)atienLs  " 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  tune. 

Mr.  MANSFIt:LD.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  a.crecing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  mtKlified.  of  tlie  Senator  from 
New  York,  offered  for  himself  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  i  Mr  Carroll  1, 
to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amfiidment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  Mr  Pre.-ident.  while 
Senators  are  present.  I  call  up  my 
amendment  desicnated  "8-21-62 — A."  I 
ask  that  the  amendment  not  be  read  but 
that  it  be  printed  m  the  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  proper  place  In  the  bill  Insert  the 
following: 

"licensing  of  prescription  drug  patents 

"Sec.  15.  Section  282  of  title  35,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection; 

"'(5)  Whenever  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, upon  complaint  made  to  it  by  a 
qualified  applicant  for  a  license  under  a 
drug  patent,  has  reason  to  believe  as  a  result 
of  an  investigation  that  such  application  for 
a  license  was  made  and  not  granted  after  a 
period  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  Is- 
suance of  the  patent  and  that  the  price  of 
the  patented  drug  charged  or  quoted  to 
druggists  by  the  patentee  is  more  than  5O0 
per  centum  of  th.e  cost  of  production  for 
such  drug  in  finished  form  and  packaged 
for  sale,  the  Commission  shall  issue  and 
serve  upon  such  patentee  a  notice  of  a  hear- 
ing vipon  a  day  and  at  a  place  therein  fixed 
at  least  thirty  days  after  the  service  of  its 
notice  and  to  show  cause  why  an  order  as 
hereinafter  provided  should  not  be  Issued 
by  the  Commission.  The  patentee  shall 
have  the  right  to  appear  at  the  time  so  fixed 
and  present  evidence  on  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  the  drug  and  the  price  charged 
or  quoted  to  the  druggists. 

"  If,  after  consideration  of  the  evidence. 
the  Commission  finds  that  the  price  charged 
or  quoted  to  druggists  by  the  patentee  is 
more  than  500  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
production  of  such  drug  In  finished  form 
nr.d  packaged  for  sale,  it  shall  order  such 
patentee  to  grant  an  unrestricted  license 
to  any  qualified  applicant  to  make,  use,  and 
sell  such  drug  in  finished  form,  provided 
that  no  stich  order  shall  be  issued  until  more 
than  three  years  after  the  date  on  which  a 
patent  Is  first  issued  for  such  drug  Such 
order  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
court  of  appeals  of  the  United  States  and 
shall  become  final  in  the  same  manner  as 
are  orders  of  the  Commission  issued  pur- 
suant to  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act. 

"  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the  Com- 
mission shall  have  all  of  the  powers  granted 
to  It  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act, 

"  "Whenever  at  any  time  after  an  order  of 
the  Commission,  as  herelii  directed,  shall 
have  become  final  and  thirty  days  there- 
after have  elapsed,  the  Commission  shall 
notify  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  In 
writing  of  any  failure  or  refusal  of  any 
patentee,  his  heirs,  or  assigns  to  grant  an 
unrestricted  license  to  a  qualified  applicant 
after  receipt  of  an  application  In  writing 
Upon  receipt  of  such  notification  the  Com- 
missioner shall  cause  notice  of  the  cancel- 
lation of  that  patent  to  be  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  and  endorsed  upon  all  copies 


of  that  patent  thereafter  distributed  by  the 
Patent  Office. 

'■  As  used  In  this  section — 

'■'ai  "Qualified  applicant"  means  a  drug 
mar.ulacturer  who  is  registered  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health  Education  and  Welfare 
under  section  508  of  the  Federal  F.vjd.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  .Act; 

■  ibi  "Drug"  means  any  drug  which  is 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  503(bi 
( 1 )  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act; 

"  '(c)  "Patentee"  means  the  patentee,  his 
heirs  or  assigns,  or  Ucer^.see  when  tl.e  pat- 
entee does  not  sell  to  druggists  and  such  sales 
are  made  only  by  the  patri.n^e's  llcen.=;ec: 

"  "(d)  "Cost  of  production"  means  cost  of 
materials  and  labor  used  to  produce  the  drug 
in  finished  form  and  packaged;  a  fair  al- 
location of  plant  overhead;  royalties  paid. 
If  any.  for  the  use  of  any  product  or  process 
patent  In  connection  with  the  production  of 
the  drug:  and  the  drug's  share  of  the 
patentee's  total  research  expe:ise  as  deter- 
mined by  the  relationship  of  the  annual  sales 
of  that  drug  to  the  patentee's  total  a'.nvial 
sales  of  drugs  for  the  last  preceding  annual 
or  fiscal  year; 

"■(e)  "Unrestricted  license"  means  a 
license  which  (A)  includes  a  description  of 
the  manner  and  process  (not  including  a 
patented  process)  of  making  and  using  the 
invention  In  siich  full,  clear,  concise,  and 
ejtact  terms  as  to  enable  any  person  skilled 
in  the  art  to  which  it  pertains  to  make  and 
use  the  same,  and  shall  set  forth  the  best 
mode  contemplated  by  the  patentee  of  carry- 
ing out  the  invention;  and  (B)  contains  no 
condition,  limitation,  or  restriction  upon 
the  manufacture,  use.  or  sale  In  finished  fnrm 
only  In  the  United  States  other  than  the 
payment  by  the  licensee  of  a  royalty  not 
exceeding  8  per  centum  of  the  gross  selling 
price  received  by  the  licensee  for  the  sale 
of  that  drug  to  druggists  in  its  finished  form 
for  use  and  packaged.'  " 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  amendment,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


LEGISL.aiTrV'E  PROGRAM— ORDER 
FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  direct  an  inquiry  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  as  to  the 
plans  for  the  rest  of  today,  for  tomor- 
row, and  also  for  Saturday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  leadership — and  I  hope  it  meets 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate — to 
remain  with  the  pending  business  until 
it  is  finished:  and  then,  if  possible,  to 
take  up  and  dispose  of  Calendar  No. 
1763,  H.R.  10743,  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  increases 
in  rates  of  disability  compensation,  and 
for  other  purposes.  That  bill  has  been 
on  the  calendar  for  seme  time. 

Tomorrow  it  is  expected  to  have  the 
Sr-nate  consider  the  Philippines  v.ar 
claiir.s  bill  and  other  bills. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  session  on  Sat- 
urday to  take  up  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  appropriation  bill  and  other 
legislative  matters.  This  is  imperative, 
for  if  we  intend  to  adjourn  at  a  reason- 
ably early  time  this  year,  we  must  begin 
to  hold  Saturday  sessions  and  to  come 
m  early  and  remain  iii  session  fairly  late 
each  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  ur.animous  con- 
sent tliat  when  the  business  for  today 


has  been  concluded.  Hie  Senate  adjourn 
until  10  0  clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and 
it  'is  so  ordered. 


DRUG  INDUSTRY  ACT  OF  19G2 

The  Senate  resumed  the  con.sideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  1552  i  to  amend  and  sup- 
plement the  antitrust  laws  with  respect 
to  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
drugs,  and  for  other  purposes 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr  President,  the 
amendment  now  under  consideration  is 
controversial,  so  I  shall  explain  it. 

The  amLndment  provides  that  when- 
ever the  Federal  Trade  Commission  finds 
that  a  patented  drug  sells  for  more  than 
500  percent  of  the  production  cost  and 
the  cost  of  research,  after  the  drug  has 
been  on  the  market  for  3  years,  a  quali- 
fied drug  manufacturer  may  obtain  a 
license  to  manufacture  and  market  the 
drug  upon  payment  of  a  royalty. 

Under  the  amendment,  if  the  drue  is 
not  selling  at  a  price  which  represents  a 
markup  of  more  than  500  percent,  the 
manufacturer  will  be  entitled  to  retain 
tlie  exclusive  right  for  the  remainder  of 
the   17-year  period. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  will  re- 
duce the  price  of  dru.cs.  That  is  what 
the  American  people  want  The  amend- 
ment will  not  work  undue  hardship  on 
the  drue  manufacturers:  and  the 
amendment  will  be  in  the  interests  of 
the  people  who  use  drues. 

If  Senators  will  examine  part  17  of 
the  hearings  of  the  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee,  they  will  find  an 
article,  based  on  a  Gallup-type  poll — 
the  article  was  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star — stating  that  65  percent  of 
those  interviewed  favored  Government 
regulation  of  the  price  of  drues,  because 
they  believed  that  the  price  of  drugs  was 
exorbitant;  22  percent  of  those  inter- 
viewed said  "No  :  and  13  percent  said 
"No  opinion." 

The  article  states,  in  part : 

strong  words  were  heard  by  the  inter- 
viewers— "Outrageous.    Extortion.     Murder." 

Another  Gallup-type  poll  showed  that 
71  percent  of  those  interviewed  thought 
there  should  be  price  control  of  prescrip- 
tion drugs. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
price  control,  and  I  do  not  advocate  it. 
But  prices  must  be  brought  down.  The 
only  alternative  to  price  control  is  to 
have  vigorous  price  competition. 

I  hope  Senators  who  have  the  time  to 
do  so  will  read  pages  46  to  50  in  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  report  of  July  19  on  the 
drug  bill.  There  they  will  see  the  indi- 
vidual views  of  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  HartI.  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  C.^EKOLL^,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri   [Mr.  Long],  and  myself. 

Mr.  President,  among  the  77  r.ations 
for  which  information  is  available,  only 
23  grant  product  patents  on  drugs  and 
only  3 — the  United  States.  Panama,  and 
Belgium — do  not  have  some  special  pro- 
vision to  protect  the  people  a,--a.nst  ex- 
cessive prices  for  drugs,  either  limited 
p.atent  protection,  compulsory  licensing 
or  price  control. 
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That  dnigs  are  unique  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  74  of  these  77  countries 
have  some  special  provision  to  protect 
their  people  against  monopoly  in  this 
particular  field.  For  example,  in  Ger- 
many, only  process  patents  are  granted 
m  drugs.  Although  the  protection  ex- 
tends to  the  product,  the  patent  protec- 
tion disappears  when  another  process  of 
making  the  drug  is  developed.  This 
same  method  has  long  been  employed  in 
other  countries  which  have  been  promi- 
nent in  drug  discoveiT.  such  as  Switzer- 
land, France,  Denmark,  and  others.  In 
Great  Britain  there  is  both  compulsory 
licensing  and  voluntary  price  control 
in  drugs. 

I  know  it  is  argued  that  if  an  excep- 
tion IS  made  for  drugs,  it  might  erode 
into  other  industries  and  then  lead  to  a 
general  breakdown  of  the  patent  laws. 
But  that  has  not  been  the  case  in  these 
other  nations  which  have  always  treated 
drugs  dilTerently  under  their  patent  laws. 

When  a  government  wishes  to  pur- 
chase military  equipment  items  or,  for 
that  matter,  dioigs,  it  can  buy  them  even 
if  a  patent  is  violated,  although  of  course 
in  the  United  States  the  Government 
can  be  sued  in  the  Court  of  Claims.  But 
individual  citizens  cannot  do  that.  No 
patents  at  all  are  granted  in  connection 
with  atomic  energy. 

Whether  one  considers  the  profits  of 
the  companies,  or  the  procedure  followed 
in  other  countries,  or  the  lower  prices 
obtained  by  means  of  competitive  bid- 
ding m  connection  with  sales  to  States 
or  to  governments,  or  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction— whatever  criteria  is  u.sed — 
there  is  no  justification,  for  the  prices 
of  drugs  are  clearly  excessive,  high,  and 
unreasonable. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  ■> 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair  >.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Is  this  the  amend- 
ment which  would  limit  the  patent  right 
to  3  years.' 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  amendment 
provides  that  if  after  3  years  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  finds  that  the  manu- 
facturer is  selling  to  druggist-s  at  a  price 
which  is  more  than  500  percent  of  the 
cost  of  production,  plus  research,  then 
he  must  license  qualified  companies  at 
an  8-percent  royalty,  thereby  making  it 
possible  to  have  competition  and  thus 
lower  prices 

Mr  EASTLAND.  But  if  a  company 
spends  thousands  of  dollars  on  the  de- 
velopment of  an  antibiotic  which  would 
save  thousands  of  lives,  how  could  the 
company  get  back  its  investment,  under 
such  a  provision  of  law? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  asked  that 
question.  Usually  a  patent  is  pending 
for  at  least  2  years,  and  sometimes  for 
as  much  as  5  years.  During  all  that  time 
the  company  could  have  the  drug  on  the 
market.  It  would  have  the  advantage  of 
having  been  the  first  to  put  it  on  the  mar- 
ket. It  would  have  the  advantage  of 
having  its  name  used  first  in  connection 


with  the  sale  of  the  drug.  Then,  after  the 
patent  was  issued,  the  company  would 
have  3  more  years  in  which  to  continue 
to  enjoy  those  advantages.  The  usual 
experience  is  that  the  largest  part  of  the 
company's  revenue  from  a  drug  comes 
during  the  first  few  years.  Thus,  in  the 
average  case  the  company  would  have, 
during  the  2  years  the  patent  was  pend- 
ing and  for  3  years  thereafter,  these  ad- 
vaiitages:  and  thereafter  the  company 
would  get  a  royalty  from  the  licensee  of 
up  to  8  percent  on  the  sales  of  the  drug 
in  finished  form,  not  in  bulk  form,  and 
that  is  a  very  high  royalty. 

In  many  cases  the  large  companies 
now  voluntarily  grant  licenses  to  other 
large  companies  for  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  the  drug.  But  in  only  one 
or  two  cases  does  the  company  get  as 
much  as  an  8-percent  royalty:  the  usual 
royalty  is  3  percent  or  4  percent. 

Mr  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
fhn  Senator  fiom  Tennessee  yield  again 
to  me? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER      I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAxVD.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  know  that  a  com- 
pany can  invest  millions  of  dollars  on 
research  m  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  drug;  and  then,  almost 
immediately  thereafter,  a  better  drug 
may  come  on  the  market?  So  there 
must  be  some  means  of  making  adequate 
research  possible.  The  number  of  drugs 
developed  m  the  United  States  exceeds 
the  number  developed  in  all  the  rest  of 
the  countnes  of  the  world,  combined; 
and  our  drug  companies  have  an  incen- 
tive to  spend  money  on  research  and 
development. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Italy  there  has 
not  been  even  one  medical  development 
in  recent  years,  while  the  companies  in 
the  United  States  have  been  making  this 
breakthrou,t;h.  under  the  free-enterprise 
system  of  the  United  States.  That  is 
what  is  at  is.^ue  here. 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  with 
all  due  respect,  I  must  point  out  that  the 
Senator  could  not  be  more  mistaken 
about  that  matter. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  explain  where  I  am 
wrong? 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes.  In  the  year 
for  which  we  obtained  records  from  22 
major  companies,  the  average  amount 
spent  for  research — including  attorneys' 
fees  and  all  other  costs — was  6  3  percent 
of  the  sales  dollar.  In  contra.st.  the 
amount  spent  for  piomotion  and  sales 
was  24  percent.  The  companies  could 
very  well  cut  down  the  amount  spent  on 
promotion,  and  undoubtedly  they  will; 
and  they  could  very  well  spend  more  on 
research,  if  they  wished  to  do  so,  and  still 
make  very  sati.'^factory  profits 

Let  me  explain  to  Senators  tliat  for 
quite  a  number  of  years  the  profits  of 
the  drug  industry  have  been  the  highest 
in  any  American  industry.  On  the  left 
of  the  chart  I  am  now  pointing  to  are 
shown  the  15  most  profitable  types  of 
industry  in  America.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  net  worth  after  taxes  for  the 
drug  industry  is  about  21.4  percent.  The 
average  for  all  manufacturing  is  11  per- 
cent. 

The  next  chart  shows  the  rate  of  re- 
turn after  taxes  on  net  worth,  which  for 
all  manufacturing  is  approximately  10 
percent.  For  drug  companies  in  the  last 
3  or  4  years  it  has  been  around  20  per- 
cent. 

The  next  chart  relates  to  particular 
companies.  Some  companies,  such  as 
Carter  Products,  made  enough  profit  in 
2  years  to  repay  their  entire  net  worth. 
American  Home  Products  is  another 
similar  case. 

If  we  consider  the  return  on  sales,  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  runs  around  10  per- 
cent, or  a  little  higher  for  drugs,  while 
for  all  manufacturing  it  runs  a  little 
more  than  5  percent,  just  half.  The  re- 
turn on  investment  and  the  profit  rate  on 
sales  are  about  double  in  drugs  what 
they  are  in  all  manufacturing. 

Let  me  give  the  Senate  specific  ex- 
amples why  it  is  necessary  to  have  com- 
pulsory licensing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
table  showing  tiie  costs  and  prices  of 
major  drug  products. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Costs  and  prices  of  major  drug  products 


Factory  cost 

Price  to  druggist  as 

Price  to 

Price  to 

perwut 
cost 

of  factory 

Com- 

Price to 
MMSA 

druggist 
in  foreign 

druggist 
In  rnite<l 

Actual 

mittee 
estimate 

coimtry 

States 

Actual 

Com- 
mittee 
estimate 

Pre'luisonc  HMeticorten,  Schering) 

>S&9& 

« $13.61 

«$17.97 

»  $75.  30 

•$170.00 

1.801 

1,249 

Reseri)iiie  '  (SerpasU,  Ciba) 

».63 
"7.00 

•2.48 
«  7. 32 

•.62 
"39.63 

i«  10.  50 
»29.60 

•39.50 
•66.00 

6,270 
9-29 

1,593 

Meprobamate  "  (Miltown,  Carter) 

888 

1  olbutamide  '•  (Orinasc,  Upiohn) 

m 

i«13.11 

(") 

"37. 00 

••83.40 

<>') 

636 

Tetracycline  X 

«1.67 

"2.88 

X6.07 

••26.90 

•26.01 

1.567 

903 

'  5  niillierams,  1,000's. 

i«  MMSA  contract  N7527  (Carter) 

2  MrKp.s.son;  pt.  5,  p.  26«4. 

»  Report,  p.  35  (England). 

'  Kfpon,  p.  IH. 

!•  0.5  gram,  1,000's. 

*  .MM.^.V  contract  N7275  (Schering). 

1'  Not  available. 

'  K.pnrt,  p,  32  (England). 

i«  Report,  p.  20. 

»  Kr.i  ixxjk  or  blue  book. 

"•  Report,  p.  37  (Oermany). 

■  11.2.'.  niillicram,  l.OOO's. 

•*  I'pjohn  catalog. 

'  E,>;timatf'<i. 

«  260  milligrams,  lOO's. 

>  -MMSA  contract  N6813  (Ciba). 

«  Bristol;  pt.  5.  p.  2408. 

1°  Report,  p.  36  (Germany). 

»  Report,  p.  23. 

M  MMSA  contract  N32-13175  (Pfii 

11  400  milligrams,  t.OOO'.-!. 

.er). 

n  Carter;  pt.  16,  p.  9162. 

"  Report,  p.  42  (Germany). 

"Report,  p.  18. 
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Mr  KEFAUVER,  Let  us  take  the 
drug  prednisone,  which  is  used  by  ar- 
thritics. 

The  subcommittee  staff  computed  the 
cost  on  1,000  tablets  as  $13.61,  That 
was  b.ised  on  the  sale  of  the  drug  in 
bulk  pDwder  form  by  a  reliable  company, 
testing  it.  compounding  it  into  tablets. 
putting  it  in  bottles  and  then  into  pack- 
ages ready  for  shipment  On  such  bulk 
sales  and  on  the  tablcting  and  bottling 
a  prof:t  was  made.  That  is  the  leason 
why  t  le  factory  cost  estimated  by  the 
staff  has  proved  to  be  a  little  high  The 
actual  factory  cost  of  making  prednisone 
by  McKe-sson  &  Robbins.  which  is  a  re- 
liable ("oncern.  is  S8,99  a  thousand  Yet. 
prednisone  is  sold  by  Schering  as  Meti- 
corten.  under  its  tradename,  to  druggists 
for  SI 70  a  thousand. 

The  same  company,  Schering,  when 
the  Government  put  out  bids  for  the 
purchase  of  prednisone  foi'  the  Military 
Medical  Supply  Agency,  offered  a  bid  of 
$17  97  a  thousand.  Why  should  Scher- 
ing charge  drui^gist^  SI 70  a  thousand 
when  they  make  a  bid  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  $17.97  a  tliousand? 

England  has  fairly  high  prices.  Yet 
prednisone  was  sold  in  England  for  $75.30 
a  thousand. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  bottle  of  predni- 
sone. It  Is  for  arthritics  and  aged  pa- 
tients. McKesson's  factory  cost,  as  I 
said,  is  $8.99.  Its  price  to  a  druggist 
is  $20  95.  But  the  prices  to  retailers 
of  Merck  and  Schering  and  others  is 
$170. 

It  happened  that  prednisone  is  in- 
volved in  a  patent  interference.  It  is 
widely  believed  that  Schering  is  going  to 
get  the  patent.  If  Schering  licenses 
Merck  and  Upjohn,  if  any  one  of  these 
large  companies  gets  the  patent,  they 
will  only  license  other  large  companies. 
The  a.-thritics  and  old  people  will  be 
denied  the  right  to  buy  predni.-^one  made 
by  McKesson  &  Robbins  and  other  com- 
panies at  2  or  3  cents  a  tablet  They 
will  have  to  pay  nearly  30  cents  a  tablet. 
as  they  do  now  when  they  buy  prednisone 
under  a  trade  name. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  this  point? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  there  any  dispute 
about  the  fact  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see has  just  pointed  out.  that  in  selling 
to  the  Government  1.000  tablets  were 
sold  for  $17.97.  while  in  selling  to  drug- 
gists they  were  sold  for  $170'' 

Mr.  KEP\^U\'T:R  That  is  the  price 
at  which  Schering  bid  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  company  which  actually  ob- 
tained the  contract  bid  lower  The  Gov- 
ernment got  it  for  less. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then,  there  is  no 
dispute  about  the  claim  that,  in  selling 
to  drug:gists.  it  sold  1,000  tablets  for  $170, 
but  in  selling  to  the  Government  it  of- 
fered them  at  S17  97';' 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  The  Senator  is 
correct;. 

I  see  pre.sent  in  the  Chamber  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamarai 
who  h;ts  investigated  the  problem  of  the 
aged  f.nd  aging  and  who  has  testified 
before  our  committee.  The.se  older  peo- 
ple cannot  take  a  dioig  only  one  day  a 
week:  they  have  to  take  it  every  da^- 


Mr  EASTLu^ND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER,  In  just  a  minute. 
The  price  to  the  druggist  is  17,9  cents 
apiece.  When  the  druggist  sells  it  to  the 
patient,  the  patient  has  to  pay  28  cents 
a  tablet  for  it. 

Mr,  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER     I  yield 

Mr.  McNAMARA,  I  wish  to  verify 
what  the  Senator  from  Tenne.-isce  lias 
said  We  obtained  that  testimony  from 
ail  over  the  country  regarding  this  ;jar- 
ticular  drue,  as  well  as  others.  It  was 
brouL'ht  out  that  patients  had  to  pay  30 
rr-ni.'^  a  tablet  in  some  cases  to  obtain  the 
dru';. 

This  is  no  small  part  of  the  problems 
of  retired  F>ersons. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
have  printed  m  the  Record  at  this  point 
testimony  presented  by  Ernest  Giddmcs, 
director  of  legisiatioii.  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association  and  American  As- 
sociation of  Retired  Persons,  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  on  August  23.  1962, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony   of  Ernest  Giddings 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, ray  name  is  Ernest  Giddings.  I  am 
director  of  legislation  for  two  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations of  older  persons,  the  National  Re- 
tired Teachers  Association  and  the  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons.  I  am  ap- 
pearing today  on  behalf  of  t^e  5(X),000  mem- 
Isers  of  our  associations  to  urge  an  early 
favorable  report  by  your  committee  on  H.R. 
11581  in  order  that  the  bill  may  be  taken  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
debate  and  action  during  the  next  few  weeks 
before  adjournment. 

The  associations  I  represent  were  organized 
to  help  older  persons  help  themselves  and 
to  encourage  them  to  accept  a  major  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  making  their  later  years 
meaningful  and  independeiit  Membership 
in  the  National  Retired  leache.-s  .'"issociatlon 
IS  open  to  any  retired  teac'ner.  Membership 
dues  are  *2  a  year  Membership  in  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons  Is 
open  to  any  person  55  years  of  age  or  over 
upon  payment  of  the  annual  membership  fee 
which  Is  also  $2,  Both  organizations  are 
nonprofit  and  nonpartisan.  The  combined 
membership  of  the  two  organizations  is  ap- 
proximately 500,000, 

NRTA  and  AARP  nre  dedicated  to  the  pur- 
po.se  of  serving  the  needs  of  their  elderly 
membership  When  our  campaign  for  in- 
surance protection  was  initiated  there  was 
no  hoepltallzatlon  or  medical  program  ex- 
clusively for  retired  persons,  and  most  pro- 
grams designed  to  serve  employed  men  and 
women  arbitrarily  excluded  them  from  par- 
ticipation In  the  plan  the  day  they  reached 
the  age  of  65,  or  advanced  the  premiums  with 
lowered  benefits  To  break  this  age  barrier 
the  officers  of  the  two  organizations  worked 
for  7  years  before  convincing  an  insurance 
company  to  be  daring  enough  to  pioneer 
with  us.  The  success  of  this  breakthrough 
Is  attested  by  the  fact  that  today  more  than 
350,000  retired  men  and  women  are  covered 
by  a  hospitalization  program  which  was  de- 
nied them  until  a  few  years  aeo,  on  no  more 
valid    grounds  than   that    of   age. 

During  the  years  1958  and  1959  our  mem- 
bers by  the  thousands  protested  the  co?t  of 
the  drugs.  As  a  flnnl  result  we  established 
and  have  conducted  fcr  several  years  a  non- 
profit drug  service  for  our  membership.  The 
major  function  of  our  drug  service  Is  to  fill 
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prescriptions  and  provide  the  vitamins  or- 
dered by  our  members  Several  registered 
pharmacists  are  employed  as  well  as  total 
f:icllities  U:i  meet  tlie  regular  standards  of 
s.ifety  and  sanitation 

Early  in  our  experience  w;;'n  a  drug  service 
we  Invited  the  Food  and  Drvip  Administration 
t<3  inspect  our  drug  facilities  and  service*  as 
well  as  our  labeling  procedures  for  drug  con- 
tiilners.  We  requested  their  comments  and 
saggestiona  and  their  recommendations  were 
accepted  and  carried  out.  We  are  not  In  the 
drup  service  by  choice,  but  because  our  mem- 
bers take  the  position  that  they  have  no 
other  way  of  securing  the  medicine  they 
need  at  a  price  they  can  afford  to  pay 

Some  organizations  resent  our  entry  into 
the  drug  field,  A.s  associations,  we  pay  the 
s.ime  co6t  of  drugs  as  they  do.  We  ask  no 
favors  nor  concessions.  We  pay  more  than 
tine  going  wage  to  our  pharmacistB.  We 
conduct  an  ethical  pharmacy.  We  share  our 
potential  profits  with  our  members  to  keep 
t:iem  self-supporting  on  a  limited  Income. 
This  sharing  seems  to  be  the  point  of  con- 
tention of  those  who  resent  our  operation 
111  the  drug  field.  Yet  we  stand  siioulder  to 
shoulder  with  our  critics  in  the  defense  of 
high  ethical  standards,  of  the  purity  of  the 
products  and  the  unquestioned  spirit  of 
mission  that  this  dispensing  of  drugs  gen- 
e.-ates. 

Our  members  are  vitally  concerned  with 
the  subject  before  yotir  committee  for  many 
reasons : 

1.  The  incomes  of  our  people  who  were 
retired  from  public  and  p^-lvate  retirement 
systems  were  fixed  5,  10.  15,  or  20  years  ago 
and  cannot  readily  be  adjusted  upward  as 
our  economy  grows  and  as  prices  rise; 

2.  Their  ability  to  purchase  the  needed 
drugs  often  makes  the  difference  between 
sickness  and  health  and  sometimes  between 
life  and  death; 

3.  When  physicians,  as  is  the  general  prac- 
tice In  writing  prescriptions.  Identify  the 
drug  by  Its  trade  name  instead  of  by  its 
oficlal  name  they  leave  otir  aged  sick  little 
or  no  opportunity  for  reducing  costs.  The 
patient  must  buy  the  prescribed  brand  and 
Is  left  no  opportunity  of  shopping  around  to 
buy  at  a  price  he  can  afford; 

4.  Those  who  exist  on  a  bare  subsistence 
level  must  often  sacrifice  on  food  or  some 
other  necessity  In  order  to  afford  the  pre- 
scribed drug  or  else  deny  themselves  or  ask 
for  charity; 

5.  The  opportunity  to  buy  drugs  they  need 
at  a  cost  they  can  afford,  will  keep  them 
physically  fit,  able  to  work  part  or  full  time 
to  supplement  their  retirement  incomes  and 
thus  continue  to  do  their  part  in  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  Nation,  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  their  self-respect; 

6.  When  elderly  people  living  on  a  sub- 
sistence Income  can  be  saved  on  drug  pur- 
chases as  much  as  $100  to  $300  in  1  year, 
this  saving  alone  may  preserve  their  sense 
of  self-sufficiency,  their  feeling  of  dignity, 
and  keep  them  from  being  placed  on  the 
relief  roles  of  their  local  communities  or 
S-ate. 

MONOPOLY 

It  is  certainly  to  be  expected  that  the  work 
oi"  your  committee  will  result  In  a  bill  re- 
quiring Improvement  in  the  quality  of  drugs, 
requiring  that  physicians  be  provided  with 
rr,ore  adequate  and  complete  information 
al>out  drugs,  and  restricting  the  use  of  ad- 
vertising matter  of  the  overstated  and  mis- 
leading kind. 

However,  the  bill  make.?  little  or  no  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  the  factor  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  the  high  drug  costs  Most  sales 
o1  drug  prescriptions  are  of  patent<>d  drugs, 
T:ie  drug  patent  l:ke  patents  for  a  door  lock 
or  firearm  run  for  17  years  This  means 
that  the  owner  of  a  drug  patent  Is  pro- 
tected for  17  years  In  his  exclusive  monopoly 
regardless   of    the   fact    that    tills   monopoly 
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control  may  be  the  single  factor  which  pre- 
vents thousands  of  our  members  and  m.il- 
lions  of  others  of  all  ages  from  use  of  the 
drug.  Cost  is  an  extremely  effective  deter- 
rent from  the  benefit  of  needed  drugs  In  the 
case  of  older  people  with  limited  Incomes. 
Much  as  we  believe  In  the  principles  of  free 
enterprise  and  protection  of  the  profit  mo- 
tive It  Is  our  position  that  no  person  or 
corporation  should  be  allo-vcd  to  withhold 
from  public  use  products  which  relieve  pain 
and  suffering  and  which  may  make  the  dif- 
ference between  life  and  death.  Only  two 
other  nations  Belgium  and  Panama  grant  so 
much  protection  as  we  do  in  the  nature  of 
product  patent  monopolies  on  drugs  with- 
out limitationa  on  the  drug  producer  to  pro- 
tect the  public  welfare. 

Drug  costs  are  not  fiction,  they  are  very 
real.  Some  reasonable  part  of  the  high 
costs  can  be  charged  to  research.  On  the 
other  hand  all  the  evidence  indicates  that 
drug  Industry  profits  lead  all  the  rest  by 
a  wide  margin 

Profits  after  ta.xes  werf  !9  7  percer.t  of 
Investment  in  the  drug  and  medicin.'  manu- 
facturing industries  In  1961  according  to  re- 
ports published  by  the  First  National  City 
Bank  This  rate  is  almost  double  that  of 
all  manufacturing  which  woo  shown  to  be 
10  1  percent  in  that  year. 

Markup  on  many  drugs  is  appalling. 
Prednisone  widely  lued  In  relieving  pain 
from  arthritis  has  until  recently  cost  the 
patient  about  28  cents  a  pill  or  close  to 
$30  a  month.  Until  recently  the  pill  cost  the 
druggist  17  cents  each.  After  some  Investi- 
gations into  drug  costs  McKesson  &  Robblns 
commenced  manufacture  of  the  Prednisone 
pill  and  found  its  costs  to  be  approximately 
1  cent  per  pill. 

Our  evidence  Is  that  tetracycline,  an  anti- 
biotic, costs  about  2  cents  a  pill  to  produce: 
costs  the  druggist  about  30  cents  and  costs 
the  patient  about  50  cents. 

We  believe  the  Interests  of  the  drug  in- 
dustry can  be  adequately  served  and  that  the 
welfare  of  the  sick  and  ailing  at  any  age  can 
be  better  served  if  your  committee  will  write 
legislation  to  restrict  the  existing  17  years 
exclusive  patent  legislation  now  protecting 
the  drug  manuf.icturer  at  the  cost  of  the  con- 
sumer. We  urge  your  committee  to  give  full 
consideration  to  the  licensing  procedure  pro- 
posed in  S.  1552  in  l*s  original  form. 

Such  a  provision  would  require  that  the 
owner  of  a  drug  patent  after  a  3-year  exclu- 
sive monopoly,  licence  for  production  of  the 
drtig  any  qualified  drug  manufacturer,  that 
manufacturer  being  permitted  to  agree  to 
pay  the  patent  owner  up  to  an  8-percent 
royalty  on  all  sales  for  the  14-year  period. 

Under  such  a  plan  competition  would  to 
a  limited  extent  replace  monopoly  and  drug 
costs  to  the  ill  and  suffering  of  all  ages  should 
gradually  become  adjusted  downward  by  a 
competitive  marketing  of  the  drug 

REGULATION    OF    LICENSE    .AGREEMENTS 

A  second  factor  contributing  heavily  to 
high  drug  costs  is  a  practice  common  in  the 
drug  industry  which  results  in  price  fixing 
by  agreement  Such  agreements  are  fre- 
quently entered  into  during  the  course  of 
Patent  Office  hearings  between  rival  appli- 
cants for  a  patent.  The  contracts  thus 
agreed  upon  in  these  proceedings  determine 
who  shall  receive  the  patent,  who  shall  be 
licensed  to  pri'duce  the  drug  and  the  price, 
Usually  uniform  and  identical,  which  each 
producer  will  charge  for  the  drug. 

We  urge  your  committee,  as  it  writes  up 
the  bill,  H  R.  11581.  to  include  an  amend- 
ment requiring  that  all  patent  Interference 
settlements  be  filed  with  the  Patent  Office. 
TerrrLS  of  the  agreements  would  therefore  be 
available  to  both  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  tor  use 
of  either  in  any  investigations  into  possible 
Violations  of  the  Sherman  Act  We  believe 
such     a     requlrem.ent     would      be     of     im- 


measurable assistance  to  these  agencies. 
Since  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers' 
Association  has  agreed  to  the  desirability  of 
such  a  provision  it  is  our  hope  th.at  your 
committee  will  write  this  requirement  Into 
H.R.  11581  before  reporting  out  the  bill.  We 
believe  such  a  requirement  would  greatly 
assist  in  lowering  the  excessively  high  prices 
of  many  drugs. 

PROOF    OF    EFFICACY 

Picsent  law  requires  only  that  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  be  satisfied  that  a 
drug  is  "safe"  before  it  may  be  manufactured 
and  sold  to  the  public.  Present  law  does 
not  provide  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion authority  to  require  proof  that  the 
drug  is  effective  in  treating  the  sickness  for 
which  it  is  sold.  In  fact,  and  In  practice 
therefore  a  drug  may  be  legally  marketed 
which  is  "safe"  under  current  requirements 
but  which  Is  Ineffective  when  taken  by  the 
patient  for  a  specific  illness.  Frequently,  the 
patient  may  be  given  the  "safe"  drug  when 
he  should  be  given  one  both  "safe"  and  effec- 
tive and  In  such  a  case  the  drug  is  positively 
injurious  and  hiirmful  to  the  health  of  the 
patient. 

Medicines  are  too  expensive  and  good 
health  is  too  precious  to  receive  so  little 
protection  from  either  the  drug  Industry  or 
from  our  Federal  Government.  By  Federal 
law  we  give  better  protection  than  this  to 
the  products  we  sell  to  treat  plant  or  animal 
diseases.  It  is  our  plea,  therefore,  that  your 
committee  insist  upon  perfecting  section  102 
of  H  R.  11581  not  only  to  require  proof  with 
application  for  a  patent  that  the  new  drug 
meet  a  rigid  efficacy  test,  but  also  proof  of 
efficacy  of  every  claim  made  for  the  drug 
after  the  patent  has  been  granted  and  the 
drue  is  on  the  market. 

The  drug  budget  of  our  members  is  so 
limited  and  the  health  of  all  citizens  Is  too 
vital  to  themselves  and  the  national  welfare 
to  permit  any  degree  of  deception,  however 
slight,  in  advertising  a  drug  for  human  con- 
sumption. 

NEW    DRUG    APPLICATIONS 

Our  recent  experience  with  the  baby-de- 
furmlng  drug  thalidomide  Is  ample  proof 
that  our  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
needs  more  protection  by  Federal  statute  In 
its  terribly  Important  duty  to  refuse  any  and 
every  new  drug  application  as  long  as  there 
is  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  about  Its  possible 
dangerous  side  effects.  A  public  official  with 
less  dedication  to  his  or  her  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility than  Dr.  Kelsey  might  well  have 
yielded  to  1  of  the  more  than  40  contacts 
from  the  new-drug  applicant,  the  Merrill 
Co.  In  such  a  case  deformed  children  would 
have  been  born  by  the  thousands  In  our 
country. 

The  major  Impact  of  the  thalidomide 
catastrophe  occurred  after  the  bill  was  in- 
troduced on  May  3  of  this  year.  It  Is  to  be 
assumed  that  you  will  greatly  improve  sec- 
tion 104  which,  as  it  stands  today,  simply 
extends  by  a  short  time  the  opportunity  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  require 
proof  of  safety  of  the  new  drug.  We  believe 
the  present  requLremeiat  of  automatic  ap- 
proval, whether  after  90  days  following  ap- 
plication or  after  any  other  specified  number 
of  days,  places  unnecessary  and  dangerous 
pressure  on  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion staff.  Some  better  plan  than  the  auto- 
matic approval  procedure  must  be  devised. 

In  this  brief  statement  I  have  tried  to 
emphasize  to  your  committee  the  position 
of  our  membership  that  drug  prices  are  ex- 
cessive. The  incomes  of  older  people  are 
static  and  therefore  buying  power  diminishes 
with  every  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  If 
drug  prices  are  needlessly  high  It  Is  our  po- 
sition that  the  Congress  has  a  responsibility 
to  the  national  welfare  to  seek  out  and  apply 
the  proper  remedy.  When  freight  rates  be- 
came discriminatory  decades  ago  the  Con- 
gress provided  a  partial   remedy  in  enacting 


the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  When  the 
combinations  known  as  ti-usts  needed  regu- 
lation In  the  last  century  the  U.S.  Congress 
passed  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  Congress  has  ample 
evidence  of  the  genuine  need  for  the  passing 
of  an  effective  drug  bill  before  the  present 
Congress  adjourns. 

In  our  drug  service  at  1000  Vermont  Ave- 
nue, here  in  Washington,  we  fill  approxi- 
mately 6,000  prescriptions  weekly.  If  these 
could  all  be  filled  with  generic  dru^s,  rather 
than  with  the  same  drugs  carrying  trade 
names,  the  savings  to  our  members  would  be 
tremendous.  As  an  Illustration,  we  have 
many  members  using  a  trademarked  drug 
prescribed  for  heart  conditions. 

In  a  4-month  period  we  dispense  some 
335,000  tablets  of  this  drug.  Sold  under  the 
trade  name,  this  would  amount  to  $13,187. 
If  they  were  dispensed  under  the  generic 
name,  they  would  cost  only  $7,662,  or  a  sav- 
ings of  $5,525. 

To  use  another  illustration,  a  popular  pre- 
scription for  high  blood  pretsure  sells  in 
the  amount  of  190,000  tablets  per  month,  for 
a  total  of  $10,250.  This  generic  could  be 
purchased  for  $3,945,  or  a  saving  of  86,301. 

A  well-known  tranquilizer  sells  up  to 
120.000  per  month,  with  a  cash  value  of 
$6,840.  Purchased  under  the  generic  name 
they  would  cost  $3,000  or  a  saving  of  $3,840 

These  three  drugs  alone  would  have  saved 
our  members  a  total  of  $15,666  If  bought  un- 
der their  generic  name. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator's  ar- 
gument is  beside  the  point.  What 
the  Senator  wants  to  do  is  reduce  the 
patent  right  from  17  years  to  3  years. 
That  is  the  point  at  issue. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     No. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  If  the  patent  right 
is  reduced  to  3  years,  there  will  be  no 
research.  Millions  of  Americans  are  liv- 
ing today  because  of  research.  That  is 
the  point  at  issue. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Let  me  point  out 
that  licensing  as  carried  on  today  does 
not  prevent  companies  from  making 
profits.  CTBA,  and  its  widely  licensed 
reserpine.  makes  excellent  profits,  for 
example. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  is  not 
going  to  put  a  noose  around  the  drug 
industry's   neck   and  still   get   research. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yielded  for  a  ques- 
tion, not  for  argument.  I  point  out  that 
companies  that  have  licensed  other  com- 
panies voluntarily  do  not  suffer  from  loss 
of  profit.  Merck  is  licensed,  and  it  does 
not  suffer  from  lack  of  profit  or  research. 

The  chart  shows,  for  example,  with 
reference  to  methyltestosterone.  that 
there  is  only  one  producer  but  among  the 
major  companies  there  are  seven  sell- 
ers. It  is  licensed  to  six  others  by  the 
maker. 

Progesterone  has  one  producer,  but  it 
is  licensed  to  eight  others.  Reserpine  is 
made  by  CIBA,  and  is  hccn,sed  to  five 
others.  The  same  is  true  in  many  other 
cases. 

The  result  of  my  proposal  would  be 
that  the  drug  companies  would  not  hold 
up  the  public  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  do  now.  They  would  not  be  selling 
their  products  at  more  than  500  percent 
of  the  cost  of  prociuction  plu.s  research 

I  emphasize  this  point  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  I  ask  Senators  to  look 
at  the  definition  of  "cost  of  production" 
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in  the  amendment  Senators  will  see 
that  it  includes  research  on  any  partic- 
ular product.  I  a^k  Senators  to  look  at 
page  4: 

"Cost  of  production"  means  cost  of  ma- 
terials and  labor  used  to  produce  the  drug 
In  finished  form  and  packaged;  a  fair  al- 
location of  plant  overhead;  royalties  paid,  if 
any,  for  the  use  of  any  product  or  process 
patent  in  connection  with  the  production  of 
the  drug:  and  the  drug's  share  of  the 
patentee's  total  research  expense  as  de- 
termined by  the  relationship  of  the  annual 
sales  of  that  drug  to  the  patentee's  total  an- 
nual sales  of  drugs  for  the  last  preceding  an- 
nual or  fiscal  year; 

In  no  industry  other  than  the  drug 
industry  are  there  such  markups. 
Even  Coca-Cola  has  a  smaller  mark- 
up, and  It  ha.s  about  the  highest,  outside 
the  drug  industry. 

Mr.  BUSH  Mr.  Pitsident,  will  the 
Senator  yield   "or  a  brief  question? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  in  a  moment 

I  have  a  list  of  14  majoi  diug  com- 
panies vhich  have  markups  rcpre.senting 
their  eritire  operations  of  from  242  to 
463  percent  of  the  cost  of  production. 

I  also  have  a  representative  list  of 
markups  of  large  firms  in  other  indus- 
tries. The  Coca-Cola  Co.  has  the 
highest  markup  of  all  the  others — 
markup  is  only  234  percent.  They 
range  down  to  as  low  as  104  percent, 
for  Douglas  Aircraft  Co  ,  Inc.  Many, 
if  not  most  of  these  large  and  well- 
known  companies  in  other  industries, 
with  lower  markups,  are  able  to  carry 
on  extensive  research. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  lists  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lists  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Company  salex  as  percent  of  cost  of  goods 
sold:  15  drug  companies,  1959 

Norwich  Pharmacal  Co 463 

Scherlng  Corp 461 

Bristol-Myers    Co 392 

The  Upjohn  Co 391 

Smith  Kline  &  French  Laboratories 365 

Carter  Products,  Inc 360 

G  D  Searle  &  Co... 319 

United  States  Vitamin  &  Pharmaceutical 

Corp... 292 

Sterling  Drug.  Inc.. _ 275 

Warner-Lambert  Pharmaceutical  Co 273 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co 272 

American  Home  Products  Corp 268 

Abbott    Laboratories 249 

Merck  &  Co.,  Inc 243 

Mead   Johnson   &   Co 242 

Computed  from  table  7  of  report.  Admin- 
istered Prices:  Drugs  "  iS  Rept  No  448,  87th 
Cong.  1st  sess.).  Original  tables  compiled 
from  data  published  by  Moody's  Industrials. 

Company  sales  as  percent  of  cost  of  goods 
sold:  50  manufacturing  compaJiies  in  50 
3-digit  industry  groups,  1959 

Group  number; 

208X  Coca-Cola  Co -..  234 

284      Colgate-Palmolive    Co -   188 

283      Eiist man  Kodak  Co. 167 

211      R   J    Reynolds  Tobacco  Co 164 

281      E   I   du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co..    162 

324      Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co 160 

205      National  Biscuit  Co 160 

381      Minneapolis-Honeywell    Regula- 
tor   Co 158 

357      Burroughs  Corp 157 

351      Outboard  Marine  Corp 153 

289      Hercules  Powder  Co 151 


Cornpa/i!/    sales   as    percent    of   cOit    of   goods 

sold  50   manufacturing    companies   in    50 
3-digtf    industry   groups     1959 — Continued 

Group  number ; 

326      Johns-Manville  Corp,    151 

398       Armstrong  Cork   Co 149 

207  Hershey  Chocolate  Co 148 

271       Curtis  Publishing  Co 146 

203  General  Foods  Corp 143 

321       Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co 142 

266       Masonite  Corp 140 

314      International  Shoe  Co 139 

287      Tennessee  Corp 139 

285      GUdden   Co 137 

204  Corn    Products    Co 137 

251      Simmons    Co 136 

231    .  Cluett,  Peabc»dy  &  Co  .  Inc 136 

202  National   Dairy  Products  Corp..   135 

291      Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co. 134 

295      Fllntkote    Co 134 

331      United  States  Steel  Corp 134 

333      Aluminum  Co   of  America 133 

301      Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co 130 

241      Georgia-Pacific    Corp 130 

356      Worthlngton    Corp 128 

355  Food  Machinery  &  Chemical 

Corp 127 

354      Blaw-Knox  Co 126 

352      International  Harvester  Co 126 

343  American    Radiator    &    Standard 

Sanitary    Co 125 

208  Schenley  Industries 125 

227      Bigelow-Sanford.  Inc 124 

371  General  Motors  Corp 124 

365  Radio  Corp.  of  .America 123 

374      Westinghouse   Air   Brake  Co 122 

262  West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  C!o._   122 

341      American    Can    Co 119 

366  RaytJieonCo 117 

221      Burlington    Industries.  Inc 116 

349      Combustion  Engineering    Inc 116 

206     American  Supar  Refining  Co 114 

361      General  Electric   Corp 113 

201       Swift   A-   Co 110 

372  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.,  Inc 104 

Computed  from  table  8  of  report,  "Admin- 
istered Prices:  Drugs"  Original  tables  com- 
piled from  data  published  by  Moody's 
Industrials. 

Mr.  KEFAl'VER.     I  now  yield  to  my 
distinguished    friend    from    Iowa     i  Mi- 
Miller],  who  previously  requested  that 
I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator made  a  comment  a  few  moments 
ago  which  concerns  me,  when  he  re- 
ferred to  the  pills  in  a  certain  bottle, 
and  pointed  out  that  one  company  was 
selling  a  bottle  of  those  pills  for  $20  while 
another  company  was  selling  pills  of  the 
same  nature  for  $170 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  Exactly  the  ^ame 
product. 

Mr.  MILLER  This  does  not  concern 
me  very  much,  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  the  product  is  the  same  and  if 
there  is  such  a  differential  in  price,  peo- 
ple naturally  will  buy  the  S20  bottle  oi 
pills  instead  of  the  $170  bottle  of  pills. 

What  is  the  point  the  Senator  was 
trying  to  make'' 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  The  detail  men 
from  Merck  and  Schering  and  Upjohn 
impress  the  trade  name  upon  the  doctors 
on  whom  they  call, 

Schering  calls  its  product  "Meticor- 
ten."  'When  a  prescription  is  written  for 
■"Meticorten,"  the  patient  is  forced  to  pay 
nearly  30  cents  a  tablet  for  it.  He  can- 
not shop  around.  If  the  doctor  should 
write  down  "prednisone,"  the  patient 
could  shop  around.  He  might  go  to  a 
druggist  who  sells  the  McKesson  &  Rob- 
bins  product,  which  he  can  buy  for 
3  cents  a  tablet. 


A  patent  will  soon  be  issued  on  pred- 
nisone. When  it  does,  McKesson  &  Rob- 
bir.s  will,  and  other  competitive  com- 
panies, be  prevented  from  giving  the 
people  the  break  they  are  now  giving 
them.  The  patient  will  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  pay  the  high  pncc  of  30  cents 
a  tablet  charged  the  trade-name  product. 

I  should  like  to  show  Senators  what 
has  happened  in  regard  to  some  of  these 
other  drugs. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Florida  !Mr. 
SmathersI  in  the  Chamber.  He  knows 
of  this  situation.  He  was  the  first  wit- 
ness before  our  committee.  He  talked 
about  the  foreign  prices  for  the  same 
drugs  made  in  the  United  States,  and 
so'-d  here  and  overseas — either  by  the 
American  manufacturer  or  a  subsidiary. 
There  was  a  great  difference  in  price. 

Those  drugs  were  selling  overseas  for 
as  little  as  one-fifth  as  much  as  the 
American  people  had  to  pay  for  the  same 
drugs. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  question? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me.  since  he  men- 
tioned my  name'' 


Mr.  KEF'AUVER 
ator  from  Fainda 

Mr.  SMATHERS 
sollitely  correct  in 
I    received    some 


I  yield  to  the  Sen- 


The  Senator  is  ab- 
what  he  is  saying. 
information  several 
years  ago  concerning  drugs  which  were 
being  sold.  That  information  is  in  the 
record.  The  name  of  the  particular 
drug  escapes  me  at  the  moment,  but  it 
is  a  drug  which  is  being  sold  in  the 
United  States. 

It  was  selhng  for  a  high  price.  The 
then  Governor  of  the  State  of  Florida 
happened  to  be  traveling  in  Berlin.  He 
haci  been  a  victim  of  a  certain  type  of 
dis?ase  and  needed  this  particular  drug. 
He  was  able  to  get  it  in  Europe.  He  is 
the  i^erson  who  first  called  the  situation 
to  my  attention.  He  was  able  to  get  the 
drug  in  the  foreign  country  at  some- 
thing like  80  percent  less  than  the  cost 
in  the  United  States.  He  started  a  httle 
investigation  on  his  own.  and  discovered 
that  the  same  company  made  the  drug 
m  the  United  States  and  shipped  it  over- 
sea.'.  there  tc  sell  ;t  for  some  80  percent 
less  than  it  wa.'=  sold  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  not  sure  exactly 
whet  is  the  answer  to  the  problem,  but 
I  tl-.ink  the  able  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see ha?  rendered  a  great  service  to  all 
of  us  by  bringing  this  situation  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  public, 

I  believe  m  the  free  enterprise  system. 
I  think  we  must  have  research.  On  the 
other  hand.  I  do  not  believe  we  need 
to  have  a  private  enterprise  sy.'item  and 
a  free  enterprise  system  which  demands 
what  amount  to  unconscionable  profits, 
parncularly  when  the  profits  come,  in 
most  cases,  out  of  the  pockets  of  sick 
people  or  eldeiiy  people  who  really  are  in 
no  {Kjsition  to  pay  high  prices  for  then- 
drugs. 

My  own  father  suffers  from  arthritis. 
He  has  been  taking  prednisone  and  other 
drugs.  He  was  among  the  first  on  whom 
the  drugs  were  tried.  I  know  from  per- 
."^onf.l  experience  that  he  has  had  to  pay 
a  gieat  deal  of  money  for  such  drugs, 
much  more  tlmn  he  was  actually  in  a 
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position  to  pay.  He  was  always  grateful 
to  get  them.  They  have  brought  won- 
derful results  for  him.  He  was  glad  in 
one  instance  to  become  the  "guinea  pig" 
in  respect  to  one  of  the  drugs.  Without 
those  drugs  he  would  be  continually  in 
pain  today.  He  is  81  years  old  and  still 
getting  around  well. 

There  is  no  question  in  regard  to  the 
fact  that  drug  prices  have  been  out  of 
line  compared  to  what  they  should  have 
been.  I  congratulate  the  Senator  for 
his  fine  work. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  The  Senator  has  been 
very  helpful  to  the  committee.  He  has 
given  us  much  encouragement. 

The  record  is  full  of  testimony  con- 
cerning instances  in  which  drugs  are 
made  in  the  United  States  and  sold  over- 
seas at  much  lower  prices. 

I  ask  Senators  to  refer  to  page  113  of 
the  report  on  the  study  of  administered 
prices  in  the  drug  industry — Senate  Re- 
port No.  448 — by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  I  am  sorry  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  left  the  Chamber.  The 
table  on  that  page  is  labeled:  "Compari- 
son of  Prices  of  Inventing  Company  in 
Home  Country-  and  of  American  Licensee 
in  United  States." 

The  table  lists  drugs  discovered 
abroad  which  have  been  offered  to  an 
American  licensee.  The  first  one  listed 
is  Thorazine,  a  tranquilizer.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Rhone  Poulenc  in  France. 
The  price  in  France  is  51  cents  for  50 
tablets.  The  licensee  in  the  United 
States.  Smith,  Kline  &  French,  sells  the 
same  drug  in  the  United  States  at  $3.03 
per  unit,  althou^^h  Smith,  Kline  &  French 
did  none  of  the  research. 

Reserpine,  a  tranquilizer,  was  devel- 
oped by  CIBA,  a  company  in  Switzer- 
land, from  rauwolfia  serpentina,  which 
is  the  root  of  a  bush  in  India.  People 
have  been  chewing  it  for  a  thousand 
years  to  calm  their  nerves.  CIBA  sells  it 
in  Gei-many  at  $1.05  per  100,  In  the 
United  States  their  licensee,  in  this  case 
their  subsidiary,  sells  exactly  the  same 
product  for  $4.50  per  100.  Yet  it  wa.s  de- 
veloped in  Switzerland,  and  no  re.'^carch 
went  into  it  in  the  United  States. 

I  refer  to  Orinase,  which  was  developed 
in  Germany  by  Hoechst.  Orinase  is  an 
dral  antidiabetic  drug.  All  the  research 
was  done  in  Germany,  where  it  .s  sold 
for  $1.85  for  50  tablets.  But  Upjohn, 
their  licensee  m  the  United  States,  which 
did  none  of  the  research,  sells  it  for 
$4  17.     Mr.  President,  that  is  not  ritiht. 

Let  us  now  consider  tetracycline, 
which  is  the  largest  selling  drug  among 
the  broad  spectrum  antibiotics.  The  fac- 
tory cost  as  estimated  by  the  staff — and 
in  all  cases  the  staff's  estimated  cost  was 
higher  than  the  actual  cost  when  we 
finally  got  it — was  $2.83  per  hundred. 
The  actual  figure  of  Bristol's  production 
cost  is  contained  in  part  4,  page  2408. 
of  the  hearings  by  the  subcommittee  on 
the  bill.  The  actual  cost  of  making  that 
product  is  $1.67  per  hundred  tablets. 

The  bid  to  the  Military  Medical  Supply 
Agency  by  Pfizer,  which  makes  the  same 
product,  was  $6.07  per  100.  The  price 
to  the  druggist  In  the  United  States  is 
$26.01  which  reflects  a  15  percent  puce 


reduction  made  just  as  we  began  our 
antibiotic  bearings. 

Strangely,  in  that  case  the  foreign 
price  is  hie  her.  The  reason  is  that  there 
is  a  cartel  in  this  broad  spectrum  anti- 
biotic, there  is  strong  evidence  that  all 
the  companies  have  agreed  to  keep  the 
price  high  here  and  abroad;  and  follow- 
ing our  disclosure  of  cartel  agreements 
for  their  product,  the  Department  of 
Justice  launched  a  grand  jury  investiga- 
tion. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr.  BUSH  I  was  about  to  ask  the 
Senator  when  he  had  the  prednisone 
chart  before  the  Senate  whether  he  had 
any  testimony  as  to  how  long  it  takes  to 
develop  an  article  like  that.  In  other 
word.'^.  how  many  years  of  development 
arc  behind  that  article  before  it  becomes 
a  commercial  product?  Did  the  testi- 
mony before  the  Senator's  subcommittee 
brum  out  that  point? 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Yes;  the  story  about 
prednisone  is  all  in  the  record.  It  is  a 
derivative  of  cortisone.  Cortisone,  being 
a  product  of  nature,  is  not  patentable. 

There  is  an  interesting  story  about  the 
de\Mopment  of  that  drug.  During  the 
last  war,  the  U.S.  Government 
thought  that  the  Germans  were  giving 
their  pilots  som?  drug  that  would  enable 
them  to  fly  in  higher  altitudes  than  could 
our  pilots.  They  obtained  the  services 
of  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush  and  John  Connor. 
A  great  deal  of  research  was  conducted 
to  sec  if  we  could  make  some  drug  that 
would  permit  our  pilots  to  fly  at  the  same 
heights  as  the  German  pilots.  Out  of 
that  research  carne  the  beginning  of 
cortisone. 

Then  a  very  fin'e  physician  at  Mayo 
Clinic.  Dr.  Hcnch.  continued  the  de- 
velopment of  cortisone,  for  which  he 
received  the  Nobel  Prize. 

Syiitex,  a  small  Mexican  company. 
fir.'Jt  developed  prednisone.  A  molecular 
change  in  cortisone  resulted  in  hydro- 
cortisone. Then  Syntex  made  another 
small  molecular  change  and  obtained 
prednisolone  Next  came  a  drug  called 
methylprednisolone.  This  was  followed 
by  another  molecular  change,  triam- 
cinolone. Merck  then  made  still  another 
small  molecular  change  and  obtained 
dexamethasone.  That  whole  story  is 
contained  in  the  record  of  our  hearings. 
This  is  an  example  of  the  "horsepower 
race"  m  druus. 

Mr  BUSH.  If  the  Senator  will  excuse 
m'--,  I  do  not  quite  get  the  answer  to  my 
question.  I  see  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
background  before  development  of  the 
commercial  product.  How  long  a  period 
of  tune  is  required  to  develop  one  of  those 
molecular  divisions? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Different  periods 
of  time  arc  required  for  different  prod- 
ucts. Some  come  by  accident  and  some 
come  after  a  relatively  long  time. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  point  I  make,  if  the 
Senator  will  peimit  me,  is  that  research 
is  expensive,  but  it  is  charged  off  as  an 
expense.  Over  a  period  of  years  a  com- 
pany might  spend  milhons  of  dollars  in 
developing  a  product,  and  yet  when  earn- 
ings are  related  to  the  return  after  taxes, 
the  fact  is  overlooked  that  all  the  money. 
time,  effort  and  genius,  has  been  spent. 


but  there  are  no  asset^s  to  which  to  relate 
the  profit.  But  those  intangible  assets 
still  exist. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER,  The  Senator  knows 
very  well  that  profit  is  after  research, 
as  well  as  after  taxes. 

Mr  BUSH.  Yes,  I  know  it  is  after 
research,  but  the  research  has  gone  be- 
fore on  an  it-em  like  that.  After  predni- 
sone is  placed  on  the  market,  research 
does  not  continue. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  They  have  been 
making  the  same  high  profit  rate  for 
years.  I  should  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  many  companies,  none  of  which 
approached  the  mark-up  of  any  of  the 
drug  companie.s — such  as  General  Mo- 
tors, General  Electric,  International 
Shoe — all  had  a  great  deal  of  research 
expense. 

As  a  demonstration  of  the  apparent 
attitude  of  some  of  the  big  American 
companies,  I  wish  the  Senator  would  look 
at  page  113  of  Senate  Report  No,  448. 
If  he  will  do  so,  he  will  sec  that  in  the 
product  shown  there  the  American  com- 
panies did  no  research.  They  are  only 
the  agents  in  this  country  for  a  foreign 
inventor  and  producer.  Yet  in  many 
cases  the  agent  sells  at  prices  two  or 
three  times  the  prices  at  which  the  in- 
venting company  sells. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  On  the  item  Chlor- 
promazine.  invented  in  France,  selling  at 
51  cents  a  hundred  tablets,  I  suppose, 
in  Prance,  but  at  $3  03  in  the  United 
States  by  the  licensee.  Smith,  Kline  & 
French,  what  explanation  did  Smith, 
Kline  &  French  give  for  the  disparity 
in  price? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  refer  the  Senator 
to  the  chart  showing  the  profits  of  Smith, 
Kline  &  French.  In  1952,  after  taxes,  it 
was  22.7  percent,  up  until  1954,  when 
Thorazine  was  introduced.  As  the  Sen- 
ator knows  it  is  a  very  potent  tranquil- 
izer. After  taxes  the  net  profit  on  in- 
vestment was  37  percent.  It  reached  up 
to  50  percent  in  1955.  In  other  words, 
that  rate  of  profit  would  almost  pay  for 
the  company  in  2  years.  Then  it  came 
down  to  about  35  percent  in  1958.  It 
was  up  to  about  38  percent  in  1959. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Is  not  that  a  consoli- 
dated account  for  all  of  their  products? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Oh.  yes;  that  cov- 
ers all  their  products,  but  Thorazine  is 
their  big-selling  product.  Thorazine  was 
the  rource  of  their  big  increase  in  profits. 
The  record  is  clear  on  that  point. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  ■]' 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon, 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  In  reference  to 
the  question  about  the  cost  of  research 
being  charged  off  on  drugs,  page  136  of 
the  hearings  is  very  revealing.  Even  the 
U.S.  drug  industry  itself  said  that  there 
had  been  a  research  gap.  They  began 
to  pull  out  old  drugs  that  had  been  de- 
veloped long  before — for  example,  Terra- 
mycin  in  1950.  I  do  not  know  what  was 
done  to  it.  Perhaps  tliey  put  a  different 
color  in  it  or  something.  But  it  looks  as 
if  they  had  been  doing  a  great  deal  of 
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research.  So  it  would  not  be  reflected 
m  those  prices,  according  to  their  own 
testimony. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. Up  to  1940  the  Germans,  French, 
and  English — particularly  the  Ger- 
mans— were  leading  the  United  States. 

When  the  war  came,  during  the  forties, 
many  plants  in  Europe  were  either  con- 
verted to  other  purposes  or  destroyed, 
and  their  research  specialists  were  di- 
verted to  other  purposes  The  same  has 
been  true  during  the  recovery  period, 
until  recently.  Therefore,  in  the  past  20 
years  the  rate  of  development  m  America 
has  risen  rapidly,  as  compared  with  what 
has  happened  m  Germany  and  in  other 
countries  which  were  badly  hurt  by  th-:^ 
war. 

I  do  not  want  anyone  to  mi.'iunder- 
stand  me.  I  belie ve  there  are  fine  com- 
panies in  the  United  States.  They  are 
entitled  to  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  their 
research  and  development.  Also  scien- 
tists in  universities  and  Jiospitals  have 
developed  many  drugs  Many  times 
they  have  put  them  on  the  market,  un- 
patented and  without  any  royalty,  for 
anyone  to  produce  and  sell. 

Let  me  cite  a  very  remarkable 
example.    Reserpine  is  made  from  a  root, 


rauwolfia  serpentina  found  in  India.  It 
is  a  derivative  of  rauwolfia.  CIBA,  a  fine 
Swi.ss  company,  got  a  patent  on  reserpine, 
which  it  markets  under  the  trade  name 
Serparil,  Apparently  its  patent  i.s  not 
veiT  strong,  so  CIBA  licenses  it  to  many 
other  companies. 

The  actual  factory  cost  of  McKes.son  k 
Robbins  ls  63  cents  for  a  thousand 
tablets  of  reserpine.  CIBA  bid  on  the 
generic  name,  to  MMSA  with  its  drug  at 
52  cents  a  thousand,  or  less  than  the  cost 
to  McKe.sson.  I  suppose  McKesson  must 
pay  CIBA  a  small  royalty  for  making  t.he 
drui-'.  Our  staff  had  estimated  that  the 
factory  cost  was  $2.48  a  thousand.  We 
were  quite  high  there.  In  Germany 
CIB.^'s  price  is  $10.50  a  thousand,  but  in 
the  United  States  it.*;  price  to  the  druggist 
is  $39  50  a  thousand, 

I  a&k  how  anyone  can  justify  a  bid  of 
52  cents  a  thousand  to  the  Go\rrnment 
and  a  sales  price  to  the  druggist  of  $39.50 
a  thousand.  That  is  markup  of  more 
than  6,000  percent.  The  di-ug  com- 
panies have  a  higher  markup  than  that 
enjoyed  by  any  other  kind  of  business  m 
the  United  States 

There  is  plenty  of  room  for  profits,  and 
for  generous  salaries.  If  the  manufac- 
turers  will  keep   their  price   under   500 


percent  of  the  cost  of  production  when 
they  sell  their  product  to  the  druggist, 
there  will  be  no  compulsory  licensmg. 
If  they  want  to  increase  the  markup  to 
1,800  percent,  they  will  have  to  license 
otlier  companies,  for  which  they  will 
receive  8-percent  royalty, 

I  have  before  me  a  bottle  of  reserpine. 
The  factory  cost  of  a  thousand  of  these, 
from  McKesson  &  Robbins,  after  paying 
some  royalty,  apparently,  to  CIBA,  is 
63  cents  a  thousand.  McKesson  &  Rob- 
bins sell  the  same  pills  to  the  druggist 
for  $2.75  a  thousand.  The  patient  would 
pay  about  $4.50  a  thousand,  if  he  bought 
the  McKesson  k  Robbins  product.  The 
CIBA  price  to  retailers  is  $39  50  a  thou- 
sand, and  they  have  suggested  a  fair 
trade  minimum  price  of  $65.83  a  tiiou- 
sand,  to  the  consumer.  At  the  same  time 
tl:ieir  price  to  MMSA  was  52  cents  a 
liiousand. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  table  37  from  the  hearings,  showing 
a  comparison  of  prices  of  the  inventing 
company  in  home  country  and  of  the 
licensee  in  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabic  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


T.4BLE  37. — Comparison  of  prices  of  inventing  company  in  home  country  and  of  American  licensee  in  United  Slates 


Product 


Chlorpromailn*  (ThorarJn*)... 
Prochli)rpf'raxlne  (Compaslne) 

rr'iinazinf  (Sparine) 

Rewrplne  (S«?rpasU) 

Prednisone 

Insulin  * 

ln5iilln,  Pritamlne  Zinc  • 

Tolbutatnlde  (Otiitaae) 

Synthetic  penicillin  (SynclUln). 

Grlscofulvin  f Fulvicin) 

Suin$oini(Jlnc  (it:ikosln) 


InventiDg  oomtnny 


Rbone  Poulenc. 
do 


do. 

CIBA 

Syntex 

(University') 

Nova  Terapeutlsk. 

Hofiohiit 

B<«chani. 

Olaxo 

CIB.\ 


Iloinc  coiinlry 


France. 
do.. 


do 

SwUierland. 

Mexico 

Canada 

Denmark . . . 
Oennany... 

England 

do - 

Switzerland. 


Price  In 

home 
country 


$0.51 

.80 

1.83 

>  1.05 

»  15.07 

.46 

.49 

1.85 

7.68 

8.52 

•2.00 


U.S.  licensee 


Price  in 
United  Sutes 


Smith,  Kline  &  French... 

.-..do 

American  Home  Products. 

CIBA 

Scherlng . „„. 

Lilly 

.-.-do 

Upjohn . . .  J 

Bristol 

Scherlng . 

CIBA 


Price  in 

United  SiAles 
as  percent  of 
home  coimtry 


$3.03 
3.B3 

3  00 

4.50 

17.90 

.M 

.99 

4.17 

18.00 

13.00 

3.30 


SiM.  I 

4yi.3 

3fil.4 
428.6 
1I&8 
l«2.fi 

ar.'.o 

225.4 
234.4 
152.6 

lef.o 


'  Vol  reporlM  from  France;  this  price  in  West  Oermany;  $1.3?  In  Italy. 
•  Not  reportcl  from  Sw  ttzcrland;  this  price  in  WcFt  (Icrmany. 


'  Sold  hy  Phercrriex. 

*  10  cuMc  centimeters  of  40  units  per  cuWc  centimeter. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    I  yield. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  How  docs  the  Senator 
answer  the  analysis  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  iMr,  Carroll]  that  the 
amendment  has  doubtful  constitutional 
validity  becau.'^e  it  would  change  tiie 
present  patent  law  nehts  fixed  by  the 
Constitution? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitu- 
tion that  fixes  any  length  of  time  or  con- 
ditions in  connection  with  a  patent. 
Many  bills  have  been  passed  by  either 
the  Senate  or  the  House  providing  for  a 
compulsory  license  on  various  products. 
Such  bills  were  never  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  The  Commissioner 
of  Patents  testified  that  the  len.eth  of 
time  and  the  terms  and  the  conditions 
upon  which  a  patent  can  issue  is  purely 
a  matter  for  Congress  to  decide.  There 
are  no  patents  on  atomic  energy.  The 
Government  has  a  right  to  buy  any- 
thing from  a  competitor,  and  then  let 
itself  be  sued  in  the  Court  of  Claims  by 
the  holder  of  the  patent.  As  I  see  it,  no 
constitutional  question  is  involved. 

Section  8  of  article  I  of  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  Congress  shall  have 


the  power  to  promote  the  progress  of 
science  and  useful  arts,  by  securing  for 
limited  times  to  autiiors  and  inventors 
the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective 
writings  arid  di.scoveries." 

Copyrights  for  music  are  for  a  longer 
time.  Copyrights  on  books  are  for  a 
longer  time.  They  are  rot  ur.iform  with 
the  17  years  for  a  patent. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator 
have  any  view  or  any  answer  to  the 
charge  that  by  legislation  we  would 
begin  f.xing  prices  if  his  amendment 
were  adopted? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  believe  that  by 
legislation  maintaining  competition  be- 
tween the  various  companies,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public,  we  will  bring  about 
a  lower  cost  of  drugs,  and  we  will  be 
taking  affirmative  steps  toward  dissuad- 
ing the  people  of  the  United  States  from 
demanding  price  control.  As  I  showed 
from  various  polls,  65  percent  of  those 
polled  in  1960  were  in  favor  of  Govern- 
ment price  fixing  for  prescription  drugs. 
In  the  last  poll  tliat  I  saw  the  percentage 
was  about  70  percent.  Why  do  the  peo- 
ple want  the  Government  to  fix  the 
prices  of  prescription  drugs?  Because 
they  are  outrageously  high.  People  can- 
not afford  to  pay  for  them,  especially  our 


older  people.  If  we  want  eventually  to 
have  Government  price  control,  let  these 
drugs  continue  to  be  sold  at  an  800-per- 
cent markup,  and  we  shall  ."^ocn  have  it. 

If  the  manufacturers  will  be  reason- 
able and  not  sell  for  more  than  500  per- 
cent above  the  cost  of  production  plus 
research,  the  people  will  get  their  drugs 
more  reasonably  priced,  and  there  will 
be  no  acitation  for  price  control. 

Mr.  EASTLAND  Mr,  President,  the 
i.ssue  is  whether  the  great  American 
drug  industry  shall  be  destroyed.  The 
question  of  price  control  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Patents, 
and  this  very  amendment  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  subcommittee  of  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  ;Mr.  McClellan]  is 
the  chairman.  The  question  is  now  un- 
der study,  and  tlie  Senate  is  being  asked 
to  discharge  that  committee  from  its 
studies. 

The  United  States  has  the  greatest 
drug  industry  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Millions  of  Americans  are  alive 
today  because  of  the  patent  system  of 
our  country.  The  question  is  not  one  of 
price;  the  question  is.  Shall  a  manufac- 
turer who  spends  large  sums  of  money 
be  granted  a  patent  for  3  years,  while 
a  man  who  invents  a  new  kind  of  dog 
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collar  is  granted  a  patent  for  17  years':' 
The  17  years  applies  to  all  other  indus- 
tries. 

Sixty  new  drui;  breakthroughs  have 
occurred  in  the  United  States  since  1940 
under  our  present  system,  as  against  29 
in  Great  Britain.  France.  West  Ger- 
many, and  Switzerland  combined.  For 
1955  and  thereafter — and  these  figures 
have  been  taken  from  the  records  of  the 
subcommittee  headed  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee — 25  are  credited  to  the 
United  States,  and  11  to  other  countries. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  vould 
like  to  have  the  United  States  adopt  the 
Italian  system  and  destroy  all  incentive 
to  make  investments  in  re.search  by  limi- 
ting patents  on  drugs  to  3  years.  There 
has  been  no  discovery  in  Italy  since  1940 
Why''  Because  Italy  does  not  have  a 
patent  system.  So  the  issue  is  whether 
we    should    adopt    that    system    or    not. 

Of  544  new,  single  chemical  entities 
made  available  to  American  phy^^icians 
in  the  past  20  years,  more  than  60  per- 
cent have  originated  in  the  United 
States — think  of  that — under  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  free  enterprise,  where  there 
is  an  incentive  for  research  and  develop- 
ment of  new  drugs  to  save  human  life. 

Of  70  percent  of  the  prescriptions  filled 
in  19G0,  more  than  500  million  could 
not  have  been  filled  in  1950  because  the 
medicines  had  not  then  been  disco^'ered. 
The  prosress  that  has  been  made  has 
taken  place  under  the  American  system 
of  free  enterprise. 

Yet.  we  are  asked,  in  the  face  of  that 
record,  to  di.scharge  the  subcommittee 
headed  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
take  the  bill  a^w-^.y  from  that  committee, 
and  pass  it. 

Four  and  one-half  million  Americans 
are  alive  today  who  would  be  dead  if 
the  mortality  rate  of  25  years  ago  still 
prevailed-  Twenty-three  years  have 
been  added  to  the  life  span  of  the  aver- 
age American  since  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

Under  the  proposed  system,  patent 
rights  would  be  limited  and  a  bridle 
placed  around  the  tliroat  of  the  druu 
industry.  We  are  asked  to  kill  the  drug 
industry  by  cutting  its  throat.  What 
will  happen  to  that  great  Ameri^-an  in- 
dustry that  is  being  condemned :> 

The  death  rate  from  infiuenza  has 
dropped  90  percent.  The  death  rate  from 
tuberculosis  has  dropped  83  percent.  The 
death  rate  from  acute  rheumatic  fever 
has  dropped  83  percent.  The  deatii  rate 
from  syphilis  has  dropped  79  percent. 
The  death  rate  among  mothers  in  child- 
birth has  declined  more  than  90  percent. 

In  the  face  of  those  facts,  we  are 
asked  to  turn  back  the  hands  of  the  clock 
and  discharge  the  committee  headed  by 
Senator  McClell.an.  Yet  during  the 
period  since  1944  the  infant  mortality 
rate  has  been  cut  in  half.  During  the 
5  years  ending  in  1960,  the  number  of 
patients  released  from  mental  hospitals 
has  increased  more  than  51  percent. 
Since  1949.  the  U.S.  pharmaceutical  in- 
dustry has  increased  its  actual  research 
and  development  expenditures  for 
human  medicines  more  tiian  600  percent. 

I  say,  for  God's  sake  let  the  drug  in- 
dustry continue.  For  God's  sake,  let 
us  give  it  a  vote  of  confidence,  so  that 


it  can  develop  the  drugs  to  save  the  lives 
of  the  people  of  this  country. 

We  are  being  asked  to  destroy  the 
patent  system.  That  is  what  is  at  issue 
ill  this  amendment.  We  are  asked  to 
reduce  tlie  patent  life  from  17  years  to 
3  years.  In  my  judgment,  if  the  Senate 
concurs  in  such  a  proposal,  it  will  be 
committing;  a  crime  against  humanity. 

If  I  may  make  a  personal  reference.  I 
know  that  because  of  the  use  of  one  of 
the  wonder  drugs,  I  am  here  today,  as 
are  millions  of  other  Americans.  That 
is  what  is  at  issue.  If  there  is  no  incen- 
tive for  people  to  make  money,  to  experi- 
ment, or  to  conduct  research,  'we  shall 
have  destroyed  the  greatest  industry  in 
the  history  of  the  country. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  ERVIN  Does  not  the  entire  free 
enterprise  system  rest  upon  the  proposi- 
tion that  a  man  should  be  entitled  to  the 
fruits  of  his  own  labor? 

Mr  EASTLAND.     Certainly. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  amend- 
ment, in  effect,  undertake  to  provide  that 
one  man  shall  be  robbed  of  the  fruits  of 
his  labor,  and  that  the  fruits  of  his  labor 
shall  be  given  to  others  who  did  not 
labor'' 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Of  course;  the  Sen- 
ator is  exactly  correct.  But  the  main 
casualty  would  be  the  American  public. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Would  not  a  person  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  drugs  be 
foolish  to  spend  any  of  his  money  or  ef- 
fort in  research,  if  he  could,  after  3 
years,  take  the  benefit  of  the  research  of 
everybody  else,  without  having  to  pay 
anything  for  it? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Of  course.  Con- 
sider what  has  happened  in  Italy.  There 
is  now  a  movement  in  that  great  country 
today  to  enact  patent  laws  based  upon 
our  own.  so  that  Italy  can  have  research 
and  development. 

Mr.  ERVIN  Would  not  this  amend- 
ment— which  is  clothed  in  an  appealing 
form  and  is  attempted  to  be  restricted, 
in  tliis  particular  case,  to  instances  in 
winch  a  500-percent  profit  would  be 
made — be  an  entering  wedge  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  American  doctrine  that 
men  shall  be  entitled  to  the  fruits  of 
their  own  labor'' 

Mr  EASTLAND  Of  course  it  would 
be  an  entcrine  wedize. 

Mr  ERVIN.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  would  not  this 
amendment,  instead  of  providing  cheap 
drugs,  made  it  certain  that  there  would 
be  no  competition  in  drugs  and  that  no 
new  drugs  would  be  developed? 

Mr  EASTLAND.  Certainly;  there 
would  be  no  competition  in  drugs,  and 
no  new  drucs  would  be  develof>ed,  and 
the  death  rate  among  Americans  would 
be  increased — if  this  amendment  were 
adopted  and  were  enacted  into  law,  and 
if  the  American  drug  business  were  de- 
stroyed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
ch.airman  of  the  committee  yield  time  to 
me,  on  this  amendment? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     How  much  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA,     Five  minutes. 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
ject we  are  now  discussing  was  discu.ssed 
for  many  days  in  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly.  Many  witnesses 
testified,  and  many  pages  of  testimony 
on  this  subject  were  taken.  The  argu- 
ments advanced  this  afternoon  by  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Ke^.^uver]. 
were  advanced  frequently  m  the  course 
of  those  hearings. 

But,  however  this  amendment  may  be 
described  and  however  it  may  now  be 
set  up,  the  plain  fact  is  that  it  is  a  price- 
fixing  measure. 

All  of  us  know  that  we  encounter  great 
difficulties  when  we  attempt  to  deal  with 
price-fixing  statutes,  for  if  such  a  stat- 
ute can  be  applied  to  one  commodity,  it 
can  be  applied  to  others.  Even  in  times 
of  war  and  national  emergency,  our 
country  did  not  have  very  good  luck  with 
price-fixing  statutes. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  amount  to  a  partial 
repeal  of  the  patent  law,  and  this  amend- 
ment is  not  the  way  to  do  that. 

During  our  hearings,  there  appeared 
before  us  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  an  eminent 
and  world-famous  scientist.  During  the 
war  he  was  Director  of  the  Office  of  Sci- 
entific Research  and  Development.  In 
1943.  he  was  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Board;  in  1945,  he  was 
a  member  of  a  Patent  Survey  Committee. 

In  the  course  of  his  testimony  before 
the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee, Dr.  Bush  stated  that  four  main 
things  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  connec- 
tion with  the  patent  system ; 

1.  That  the  patent  system  is  an  essential 
part  of  our  free  enterprise  system; 

2.  That  It  has  been  responsible  for  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  great  technical  and  In- 
dustrial advance  of  this  country,  and  that 
In  particular  It  has  made  possible  the  salutary 
advent  of  many  small  Independent  Individual 
companies: 

3.  That  the  system  Is  not  perfect,  and  that 
revisions  should  be  made  which  would  bring 
It  Into  step  more  fully  with  modern  con- 
ditions: 

4.  That  when  such  a  revision  Is  made.  It 
must  be  done  on  an  overall  basis,  by  a  group 
that  fully  understands  the  system,  and  also 
understands  modern  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  that  any  attempt  to  do  it  piece- 
meal would  Inevitably  result  In  damage  to 
the  system  and  to  our  national  progress. 

The  fourth  point  made  by  Dr  Bush  is 
a  very  telling  one. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly — emi- 
nent though  it  is.  and  even  though  it  is 
composed  of  fine  members  and  a  fine 
staff,  and  even  though  its  chairman  is  a 
very  distinguished  Senator — does  not 
qualify  under  Dr.  Bush's  recommenda- 
tion that  the  work  "must  be  done  by  a 
group  that  fully  understands  the  system. 
and  also  understands  modern  research 
and  development." 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  question  that 
this  amendment  is  a  piecemeal  approach 
to  a  very  small  segment  of  the  patent 
system. 
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What  did  Dr.  Bu.sh  say  about  an 
amendment  of  this  type?    He  said: 

As  far  as  patents  are  concerned,  the  cen- 
tral feature  of  the  present  bill  Is  that  it 
would  require  the  licensing  of  all  dru^;  pat- 
ents to  all  comers  after  a  3-year  interval,  and 
at  royaltiee  with  a  stated  maximum. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that,  if  this  were  the 
law  of  the  land,  we  would  soon  no  longer 
lead  the  world  In  the  development  of  new 
and  useful  drugs.  Our  Industrial  research 
programs  on  drug  development  would  be 
severely  cur  back. 

There  is  no  question  about  that,  Mr. 
President. 

Dr.  Bush  also  said,  in  the  course  of  his 
very  excellent  testimony: 

Furthermore,  compulsory  licenses  for  all 
comers  are  bound  to  prevent  the  very  kind 
of  healthy  competition  In  discovering  new 
products  that  now  characterizes  the  Industry. 

Some  of  us  who  are  members  of  the 
subcommittee  protested  against  going  at 
all  into  this  field;  we  felt  that  we  were 
not  the  subcommittee  to  do  that,  that  we 
were  not  authorities,  nor  were  we  even 
familiar  with  the  system;  and  we  felt 
that  such  an  attempt  would  be  a  piece- 
meal approach.  Eventually  that  was 
also  the  judgment  of  the  entire  com- 
mittee. 

Earher  this  afternoon  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McCleli.anI  stated 
that  when  the  matter  was  referred  to 
his  committee,  it  was  clear  that  further 
study  and  probably  further  hearings 
would  be  required  before  the  committee 
could  act  intelligently  on  patent  pro- 
vision.s.  Therefore,  the  committee  con- 
cluded that  the  best  course  for  it  \.c  fol- 
low was  not  to  go  further  with  that 
matter,  but  to  retain  its  jurisdiction  over 
the  subject,  pending  fuithcr  study  and. 
probably,  further  hearings;  and  it  was 
decided  that  such  action  should  be  de- 
ferred. 

It  was  suggested  that  if  such  an 
amendment  were  adopted,  probably  it 
would  jeopardize  the  passage  of  the  bill 
and  its  enactment  into  law. 

This  bill  is  important,  not  only  to  those 
who  administer  the  drug  laws,  but 
also  to  the  millions  of  people  who  are  en- 
titled to  have  good  drugs  available  and 
who  are  entitled  to  have  bad  drugs  kept 
off  the  market. 

Therefore,  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  decisively  defeated. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  U;e  time 
which  has  been  yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
which  Senators  may  wish  to  ask. 

In  reply  to  the  charges  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  let  me  say  that 
it  is  a  little  farfetched  to  take  the  posi- 
tion that  a  drug  company  could  not  get 
along  with  a  markup  of  500  percent  on 
its  production  costs,  including  its  cost^ 
of  research,  when  no  other  industry  has 
markups  that  high.  Furthermore,  an  8 
percent  royalty  would  be  paid.  Most  of 
the  large  companies  cross-license  them 
at  the  pre^^ent  time  for  2,  3,  or  5  percent 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield'.' 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Would  any  of  the  evi- 
dence  which   was    adduced   before   the 


subcommittee  indicate  that  drugs  de- 
veloped m  the  United  States  are  sold  at 
higher  prices  to  Americans,  but  are  sold 
at  lower  prices  to  persons  who  live  in 
other  countries'' 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes;  there  are  cases 
where  the  drugs  are  actually  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States,  but  sold 
abroad  at  lower  prices.  On  almost  all 
products  pnccs  are  hmher  m  the  United 
States  than  in  any  other  country,  except 
Canada. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  yield. 

M.-.  HRUSKA.  Is  it  not  true  that  in 
most  European  countries  there  are  price- 
fixing  statutes  which  control  the  prices 
of  drugs? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  In  Germany  there 
are  none. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  On  the  contrary,  there 
are  some  in  Germany,  and  they  are  in 
connection  with  the  cross-lictnsing. 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  And  there  are  none 
in  Switzerland  or  Holland  or  some  of 
the  Scandinavian  countries. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tcnne.ssec  yield  again 
to  me? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know  that  even 
when  one  purchase.^  merchandise  in  the 
District  of  Columbia — and  the  same  is 
true  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island — if 
one  is  able  to  demonstrate  that  he  can 
buy  a  given  article  clieaper  in  one  store 
than  in  another,  if  he  buys  it  in  the 
store  which  charges  the  higher  price,  he 
can  make  a  remonstrance  and  can  have 
the  difference  paid  back  to  him. 

I  think  It  is  little  justification  to  argue 
that  because  there  are  price-con*  rol  laws 
in  other  countries,  an  article  wh.ich  is 
developed  in  the  L'nited  States,  on  the 
basis  of  research  work  done  in  the  United 
States,  should  be  sold  to  American  con- 
sumers at  higher  prices  than  those 
charged  to  the  people  of  other  countries, 
Recaidless  of  the  laws  which  may  apply 
m  other  countries,  I  .say  it  is  immoral  to 
gouge  the  American  public.  I  do  not 
c;i:c  wliat  laws  other  countries  have.  I 
sav  it  is  unmoral  to  t'ougc  tl^e  American 
public. 

Mr  KEFAUVER  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  RhiOde  Island  that  if 
American  companies  do  not  feel  they 
can  make  a  profit  m  countries  that  fix 
prices,  they  do  not  liave  to  do  business 
there.  They  do  not  have  to  sell  there  at 
a  lower  price. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  say  it  is  immoral. 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  It  is  immoral; 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Let  me  point  to  Merck  on  tlic  chart. 
Awhile  ago  a  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush  was 
mentioned.  He  is  a  fine  man,  but  he 
happens  to  have  been  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Merck  &  Co.  until  just  recently. 
Merck's  price  for  prednisone  is  $170. 
The  price  at  which  it  sells  in  England  is 
$75  30:  m  Brazil.  $141  50.  Many  of  these 
facts  appear  in  the  hearing  record. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yuW 

Mr  KEFALTVER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  First  of  all,  let 
me  ask  the  Senator  about  the  language 


in     his     amendment.     On     page     1     it 
provides : 

Whenever  the-  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
upon  complaint  made  to  It  by  a  qualified 
applicant  for  a  license  under  a  drug  patent, 
has  reason  to  believe  as  a  result  of  an  Investi- 
gation that  such  application  for  a  license 
was  made  and  not  granted  after  a  period  of 
three  years  from  the  date  of  Issuance  of  the 
patent  and  that  the  price  of  the  patented 
drug  charged  or  quoted  to  druggists  by  the 
j>atentee  is  more  than  500  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  production  for  such  drug  tn  finished 
form  and  packaged  for  sale,  the  Commission 
shall  issue — 

And  so  forth.  What  docs  the  Senator 
mean  by  "the  cost  of  production"? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  Production  costs 
for  drugs  included  are  as  stated  on  page 
4  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY'.  So  the  descriptive 
phrase  "cost  of  production"  includes  the 
IX)rtion  of  the  cost  of  research  on  that 
particular  drug? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  As  determined  by 
the  relationship  of  the  sales  of  the  prod- 
uct of  the  company's  total  druz  sales  ap- 
plied to  the  company's  total  research 
costs.  Some  method  of  allocations  such 
as  this  is  necessary,  since  companies 
generally  do  not  allocate  research  costs 
to  particular  products. 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.      The   lancraage    is 
"the  price  of  the  patented  Sini^sciiarged^ 
or  quoted  to  druggists  by  the  pa^ntee 
is  more  than  500  per  centum  of  the  cost." 

In  other  words,  the  profit  is  to  be  re- 
vealed at  500  percent  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  That  is  the  markup 
over  the  cost  of  production  plus  the  re- 
search allowance.  In  other  words,  the 
500  percent  would  have  to  cover  not  only 
profits  but  pay  the  sales  and  distribution 
costs,  which  in  the  drug  industry  are  al- 
ready excessive 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wi^h  to  make  one 
comment.  I  hope  the  Senator  noted 
that  these  are  prices  charged  to  drug- 
gists at  more  than  500-pcrccnt  profit. 
When  one  has  a  prescription  filled,  he 
does  not  have  It  filled  by  Merck  or  Ell 
Lilly,  Wyeth,  or  any  other  drug  com- 
paiiy;  It  Is  filled  by  his  druggist  When 
that  person  goes  home  he  remembers  the 
price  charged  him.  Then  prices  of  drugs 
are  considered  by  the  consumer  to  be 
high.  But  it  is  the  druggist  who  is  first 
( f  nl!  charged  the  high  price  by  the 
manufacturer.  The  retail  markup  is  not 
exorbitant. 

According  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  indicated,  the  evidence  is 
that  the  price  we  are  talking  about  is 
the  price  that  the  manufacturer  charges 
to  the  foreign  outlet  and  the  military 
services  of  the  Government  and  to  the 
druggist  himself,  through  his  wholesaler, 
the  wholesaler  getting  his  normal  mark- 
up, and  selling  it  to  the  retail  druggist, 
and  the  retail  druggist  in  turn  getting 
his  markup  from  the  individual  who 
brmgs  in  the  prescription.  But.  all  too 
often,  the  customer  blames  the  pharma- 
cist for  what  the  customer  feels  are  high 
prices,  when  in  fact,  the  price  of  the 
prescription  is  in  a  large  measure  deter- 
mined by  the  manufacturers  price. 

Mr.  KEFAU\'ER.  Let  mc  return  to  the 
cliarts  m  the  rear  of  the  Chamber.    As 
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much  as  $39.50  is  charired  for  Reserpine. 
The  druggists  ought  to  join  with  us  in 
trying  to  bring  the  prices  down,  I  am 
sure  they  would  like  to  sell  more  drugs  at 
lower  prices  to  people  who  cannot  now 
afford  to  pay  for  them,  than  to  sell  fewer 
drugs  at  higher  prices.  It  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  druggists. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  this  has 
been  a  shortsighted  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  retail  phf  rmacists,  I  think  they 
would  be  better  off  if  they  would  lend 
their  efforts  toward  encouraging  a  more 
reasonable  aad  constructive  policy  on 
pricing  of  drugs.  The  American  public 
has  been  deeply  concerned  about  this 
problem.  There  is  no  doubt,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  pointed 
out.  that  miraculous  results  have  been 
brought  about  by  American  drugs.  The 
American  people  have  been  well  served 
by  the  drug  industry  and  others  who 
watch  over  their  healtii. 

Anything  that  can  be  done  to  bring 
the  costs  down  and  at  the  same  time 
pre.scrve  a  reasonable  profit  for  the 
manufacturer,  the  wholesaler,  and  the 
pharmacist  is  m  the  public  interest. 
Whether  that  is  to  be  done  by  amend- 
ing the  patent  laws  I  do  not  know.  I 
do  not  have  any  expert  knowledge  in  that 
subject.  I  shall  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment, or  against  any  motion  to  table  not 
because  I  feel  that  the  Senator's  ap- 
proach through  a  change  of  patent  laws 
is  the  desirable  or  proper  method,  but 
because  I  do  feel  that  the  public  interest 
needs  to  be  given  more  consideration  and 
that  certain  pricing  patterns  are  with- 
out full  justification.  I  do  not  want  my 
remarks  to  be  interpreted  as  condemning 
the  pharmaceutical  manufacturers 
They  have  earned  on  fabulous  and  cost- 
ly research  that  has  produced  amazing 
new  drugs  They  are  entitled  to  a  good 
profit,  but  there  seems  to  be  evidence  in 
some  instances  that  competition  is  lack- 
ing or  overpricing  has  been  the  prac- 
tice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Teniie.ssce  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  myself  3 
minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All 
time  on  the  bill  has  expired. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  move  to  table  the  pending  amend- 
ment. I  will  withhold  that  motion 
briefly,  so  that  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
may  speak 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  last  chart  re- 
fers to  drugs  in  the  same  family  anti- 
biotics, both  patented  and  unpatented. 
It  shows  changes  in  price  between  1951 
and  1960.  As  to  the  patented  antibiotics, 
sold  by  Lederle,  Pfizer,  Bristol,  and  Parke 
Davis:  namely.  Aureomycm,  Terramycin, 
tetracycline  and  Chloromycetin,  there 
have  been  no  change  in  price  since  1951. 
During  our  hearings  they  reduced  prices 
about  15  percent. 

In  contrast,  the  old  form  of  penicillin. 
which  IS  not  patented,  has  steadily  gone 
down  in  price,  as  new  methods  of  pro- 
duction have  lowered  costs.  The  sam" 
has  been  true  of  streptomycin,  which  is 
widely   licensed   by   Rutgers   University 


Competition  has  transferred  the  benefits 
of  lower  costs  to  the  consuming  public. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
entitled  to  some  consideration.  This  is 
an  opportunity  to  give  them  some  relief. 
They  are  not  going  to  get  a  reduction  in 
prices  until  there  is  competition  or  price 
control.     I  prefer  the  former. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr  President,  this 
amendment  is  bad  not  merely  because 
It  would  rub  some  men  of  the  fruits  of 
their  labor  for  the  benefit  of  other  men 
who  have  not  labored,  but  also  because 
it  would  liave  no  therapeutic  quality. 
It  would  not  have  as  much  therapeutic 
value  as  a  bread  pill. 

The  amendment  provides  that  any 
company  which  make.s  a  500  percent 
profit  on  a  given  patented  drug  would  be 
subject  to  compulsory  licensing.  All  any 
company  makine,  a  500  percent  profit 
would  have  to  do  to  nullify  the  bill  would 
be  to  reduce  the  profit  from  500  percent 
to  499.9  percent.  This  being  true,  the 
p-.opo.-al  is  absolutely  worthless  and 
ou':ht  to  be  defeated  on  that  ground,  if 
njt  on  the  ground  that  it  is  absolutely 
inconsistent  with  the  free  enterprise 
system,  which  holds  that  every  man  is 
entitled  to  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor 
a.-id  shall  not  have  them  taken  away  for 
the  benefit  of  someone  who  has  not 
done  anvthing  to  deserve  them. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  i  Mr,  PastoreI. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  vote  for  the  amendment,  but  not 
because  I  believe  this  is  the  way  to  solve 
the  problem.  I  believe  in  the  free  enter- 
prise .system  m  the  United  States,  and 
that  we  should  not  do  anything  to  put 
shackles  on  that  system.  However,  I 
shall  vote  for  the  amendment  merely  as 
a  protest  against  the  actions  of  this  in- 
dustry, which  should  know  better.  The 
drug  industry  has  allowed  abuse  to  creep 
into  Its  operations.  We  have  seen  that 
tne  drugs  invented  in  France  can  be  sold 
in  Fiance  at  a  price  of  51  cents  and, 
when  sold  to  the  American  public 
through  a  brokerage  arrangement — and 
that  is  all  It  amounts  to — the  price  is 
S3. 03.  I  say  that  is  gouging  the  Ameri- 
can consumers. 

I  have  no  illusions  concerning  the  fact 
that  the  amendment  will  be  defeated, 
but  this  is  the  only  way  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  can  register  a  complaint 
and  a  remonstrance  against  this  abuse. 
It  is  about  time  that  the  drug  industry 
it.self  began  to  clean  house. 

The  amendment  is  not  in  the  proper 
form.  This  is  not  the  way  to  solve  the 
problem,  but  this  is  the  only  way  we  can 
protest  this  afternoon,  and  I  shall  vote 
for  the  amendment  only  to  indicate  my 
protest. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yieid  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado   I  Mr.  Carroll]. 

Mr  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  the  able  Senator  from  Tennessee 
i  Mr  KefattverJ  would  be  good  enough 
to  answer  a  question  or  two  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
tiy. 

Mr  CARROLL  The  able  Senator 
from  Tennessee  knows  that  I  expressed 


individual  views  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee report  on  the  drug  act. 

Mr.  KEF^AUVER.  I  know  that.  I 
hope  I  can  persuade  the  Senator  that 
he  is  mistaken  as  to  his  constitutional 
position. 

Mr.  CARROLL  I  wish  to  say  for  the 
benefit  of  all  Senators  present  as  well 
as  for  the  record,  that  the  able  Senator 
from  Tennessee  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  have  conducted  an  exhaustive 
inquiry  into  the  question  of  pricini.'  in 
the  drug  industry. 

The  able  Senator  from  Rhode  I.'vland 
put  his  finger  on  the  problem  There 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the 
American  people.  Profits  have  been 
unconscionable. 

I  wish  to  read  a  paragraph  from  my 
individual  views: 

It  Is  true  that  testimony  during  our  ex- 
tensive hearings  seems  to  establish  conclu- 
sively that  the  prices  of  certain  ethical  drugs 
are  administered  unreasonably  high.  The 
margin  between  factory  cost  and  price  to  the 
retail  druggists  on  some  of  the.se  drugs  has 
been  an  vmconsclonable  1.000  percent.  In- 
cluding research  costs.  Profit  rates  of  the 
drug  producers,  not  the  retail  druggist,  have 
exceeded  all  other  Industries. 

Valuable  work  has  been  done  in  this 
connection.  The  Senator  knows  the 
work  I  have  done  in  regard  to  the  overall 
bill. 

However,  on  this  particular  i.ssiie, 
there  is  some  doubt  in  my  mmd  I  am 
concerned  about  whether  or  not  a  con- 
stitutional question  arises  in  connection 
with  altering  the  patent  traditions  of  our 
free  economic  system.  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  able  Senator  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClellan]  will  hold 
hearings  on  that  issue. 

I  should  like  to  join  the  able  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  in  raising  a  protest 
to  high  drug  prices  by  compulsory  li- 
censing, but  in  all  good  con.science  I  felt 
I  had  to  file  the  individual  views  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  drug  bill  report, 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  that  nobody  has  been 
more  helpful  than  he  has  been  in  this 
whole  investigation  and  throughout  the 
hearings.  He  has  been  fighting  the 
battle,  and  has  .spent  long  hours  in  so 
doing.  He  has  acted  as  chairman  at 
many  meetings.  He  has  been  of  in- 
estimable benefit  to  the  committee  and 
to  the  public  by  his  diligence.  Regard- 
less of  the  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  concerning  this  amendment.  I 
want  him  to  know  of  my  appreciation 
of  what  he  has  done, 

I  see  no  constitutional  problem.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  about  all 
patents  having  to  run  tlie  same  length  of 
time.  The  proposal  requires  no  surren- 
dering of  a  patent,  only  sharing  it  with 
another  company  if  the  patentholder 
charges  unreasonable  prices. 

Mr.  CARROLL,  xMr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  for 
his  gracious  and  generous  comments 
about  the  junior  Senator  from  Colorado. 

This  is  the  only  issue  in  connection 
with  this  bill  to  which  I  have  had  even 
a  slight  degree  of  opposition.  I  speak 
now  as  a  lawyer.    Each  lawyer  has  his 
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own  point  of  view  about  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

I  hope  m  the  hearings  which  are  to 
be  held,  that  we  can  bndee  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  constitutional  gap.  by  a 
different  wording.  As  I  have  indicated, 
I  think  the  profits  of  the  drug  manufac- 
turers have  been  unconscionable,  and  the 
prices  of  life-preser\ing  dru«s  liave  been 
too  high.  The  conduct  by  some  members 
of  the  industry  with  reference  to  liiese 
problem.s  has  been  nearly  incomprehen- 
sible. Pel  haps  through  the  McCUllan 
hearings  the  problem  can  be  straight- 
ened out 

I  was  hoping  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  could  say  to  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  the  measure  which  is 
now  befo:'e  the  Senate  and  the  one  on 
which  I  cissented  m  my  separate  views 
on  the  committee  drug  bill 

Mr.  Kil^AUVER,  There  is  a  differ- 
ence in  tlie  present  amendment  as  com- 
pared to  what  was  in  the  bill  up  to  the 
time  it  w:is  considered  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  should  like  to  know 
what  the  difference  is. 

Mr.  KIIFAUVER.  The  difference  is 
that  the  present  amendment  pro\  ides 
that  after  3  years  any  company  would 
have  a  right  to  obtain  licensing  upon 
payment  of  a  royalty  in  the  event  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  should  find 
that  the  price  at  which  the  company  was 
selling  to  the  druggist  was  more  than 
500  percent  of  the  factory  cost  phjs  re- 
search: that  Is,  that  the  price  was  un- 
reasonabl;/  high.  That  is  the  new  fea- 
ture whicli  was  added, 

Mr,  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  still  think 
my  minority  views  were  correct.  I  was 
concerned  about  the  3-year  patent 
limitation  and  the  royalty  feature. 

The  idea  of  forcing  down  exorbitantly 
high  druir  profits  does  not  worry  me. 
But  I  would  like  further  study  by  patent 
experts  en  this  particular  method  of 
bringing  into  line  with  the  rest  of  Amer- 
ican indistry  the  drug  manufacturers 
who  profiteer  on  the  health  of  our  Na- 
tion's families. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CARROLL,  Will  the  Senator 
yield  me  1  more  minute? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  I  yield  1  addi- 
tional minute,   Mr.  President, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  fi  om  Colorado  may  proceed  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  CARROLL,  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  close  by  saying  that  this  is  the  only 
time  I  have  not  been  in  full  agreement 
with  the  able  Senator  from  Tennessee 
on  this  bill. 

For  the  reasons  previously  .stated  I 
cannot  support  this  amendment,  how- 
ever, again  I  commend  him  and  the 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  staff  for  the 
wonderful  work  done  on  this  proposed 
legislation. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee    I  Mr.  Ke- 


FAirvER  1 .  for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors, and  on  this  motion  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  back  his  remaining  time' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Tentu\ssee  foi  himsell  aiid 
other  Senators.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
tlie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  .Mr  Bible], 
the  SeiiiiLur  from  Alaska  [Mr  RartlfttI. 
tlie  Senator  from  New  Mexico  Mr. 
Chavi:/.  ;,  the  Senator  from  Pennsy;\ania 
IMr,  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr,  Hartke',  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  IMr,  Wiliiams  .  the  Senator  from 
Texas  IMr.  YarboroughI,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  iMr  Bvrd'  are 
absent  on  official  business 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Ml^souri  IMr.  Symington',  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  IMr.  Anderson',  tlie 
Senator  from  Alaska  1  Mr.  Gruening], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  i  Mr, 
HicKEYl,  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
IMr.  Long]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania IMr.  Clark  1.  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  IMr.  Gruening!.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  YarboroughI  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr,  BaptiettI  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible],  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Ala.ska  would  vote  nay.  ■ 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  IMr  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  IMr.  Bot- 
TUMl.  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  'Mr 
CxTRTisl.  the  Senator  from  Arizona  :M:. 
GoLDw  ATER  ' .  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr,  Morton  i  arc  nece.ssarily 
absent. 

The     Senator     from     Vermont      'Mr 
Procty]  is  detained  on  official  business 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vliih  ;Mr.  Bennett:,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  iMr.  Bottum  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  IMr  CfRTisi,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr  Goldvvater  i . 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr. 
Morton]  would  each  vote  "yea  " 

The  result  was  annotmced — yeas  53, 
nays  28.  as  follows: 

|No.  215  Leg,] 
YEAS— 53 


.•\iken 

Fong 

Mundt 

Allott 

Ful  bright 

Murphy 

Bean 

Haydeu 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Hlckenlooper 

Pell 

Bush 

HtU 

Robertson 

Butler 

Holland 

Russell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hruska 

Saltonstall 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Scott 

Capehart 

Johnston 

Smith,  Mass. 

Carlson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Sparkii.an 

Carroll 

Jordan, Idaho 

Stenni.s 

Case 

Keating 

Talniadee 

Cooper 

Kerr 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Tower 

Dlrksen 

Mansfield 

Wiley 

Ea.'-tland 

McClellan 

William?  Del 

E:lpnder 

Miller 

Young,  N   Dak 

Ervln 

Monroney 

Burdick 

Church 

Dodd 

DouKlas 

Eiigle 

Gore 

Hart 

Hutnphrey 

Jackson 

KetRxiver 


Anderson 

Barunt 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bottiim 

Byrd.  W  Va 

Chav!>B 


NATS— 28 

LauBche 

Long.  Gbiwall 

Long.  La. 

Magnuson 

McCarthy 

McOee 

McNamara 

MetcalX 

Mora* 

Moss 

NOT  VOTTNO-18 


Muskle 
N<  .;be:  :jer 
Past  ore 
PrLxmire 
Rar.duipb 
Sniathcrs 
Smith    M.i;ne 
Young.  Ohio 


Clark 

CurlU 

OoldwRt#r 

Omening 

Hartke 

HlcKey 

Long,  Mo 


Morton 
Prouty 
Symington 
Willlama,  N  J. 
Yarborough 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to, 

Mr,  KEFAUVER  I  liave  one  more 
ameiidment.  the  purpose  of  wliich  con- 
cerns a  situation  wl.en  patent  applica- 
tion;; involve  agreements  between  con-i- 
panies.  The  amendment  would  make 
such  agreement  open  for  inspection  bv 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  so  that  they 
could  determine  whether  there  had  been 
any  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws.  On 
August  7.  the  House  of  Representatives 
pass(?d  a  bill  which  is  substantially  the 
same  in  purpose,  relating  to  all  patent 
interference  proceedings  in  all  fields.  It 
is  not  limited  to  drugs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  have  to  offer  li.s  amend- 
ment to  speak  on  it. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  not  going  to 
present  it.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  IMr.  McClellan]  has 
schduled  hearings  on  the  House  bill  for 
Sept?mber  4.  He  advises  me  that  even 
though  he  may  be  engaged  in  tiie  work 
of  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee £.t  that  time,  he  will  delegate  to  an- 
other Senator  to  preside  over  the  hear- 
ings, and  he  will  try  to  secure  action  on 
the  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  have  to  present  his  amend- 
ment to  speak  on  it, 

Mr,  KEFAUVER,  Then  I  will  present 
my  amendment. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  need 
not  do  that  I  will  yield  him  as  much 
time  as  he  desires. 

Ml  KEFAUVER,  I  should  like  to 
have  1  minute 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 

Mr  KEFAUVER  The  Senator  from 
Arkari.sas  will  try  to  obtain  action  on  the 
bill  if  possible  during  this  session  of 
Congress.  That  being  the  case,  I  am  not 
going  to  present  the  amendment. 

Mr,  McCLELLAN  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr   KEFAUVER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  advi.seu  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  and  I  also  ad- 
vise all  my  other  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate, that  hearings  have  already  been 
schec.uied.  They  were  sclieduied  2  or  3 
days  ago.  I  announced  that  the  hearings 
would  be  held.  There  will  be  no  inten- 
tion 10  delay  and  no  dilatory  tactics  will 
be  employed.  I  do  not  know  anything 
aboui  the  merits  of  the  bill.  It  must  be 
studii^'d.  W'e  will  endeavor  to  hold  hear- 
ings  and   process   the  bill.     That   is  as 
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House  has  passed  it.  It  has  that  recom- 
mendation, at  least.  So  far  as  I  know, 
the  hearings  will  be  expedited. 

Mr.  ELEFAUVER.  I  will  not  offer  the 
amendment. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  all 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  for 
their  attention  and  cooperation,  and  also 
the  very  fine  staff  on  both  sides  of  the 
subcommittee  and  of  the  full  committee. 

I  feel  that  later  there  will  be  some 
favorable  action  in  connection  with  low- 
ering the  cost  of  patented  drug.^;.  I  was 
very  pleased  with  the  vote  on  the  issue 
this  afternoon.  In  all  other  respects  I 
think  we  have  a  very  fine  drug  bill  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  President. 
It  will  give  the  American  people  the  as- 
surance that  there  will  be  safer  and  bet- 
ter and  more  accurately  advertised  drugs, 
and  that  the  price  of  unpatented  drugs 
will  be  less  expensive. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr,  Pre'^id^'nt.  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  KEFAITVER      I  yield 

Mr  CARROLL.  The  able  Senator 
from  Tennessee  deserves  the  thanks  of 
all  Members  of  this  body  for  the  fine 
work  he  has  done  in  this  Held.  We  can- 
not commend  him  too  hiahly.  Many 
times  he  has  fousht  alone  on  this  issue. 
I  also  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  the  President 
of  the  Uiiited  States,  who.  in  his  letter  of 
August  3,  asked  for  toufih  amendments 
to  the  bill.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  that  the  Senate  can  now  see 
with  me  how  important  this  bill  is.  The 
druu  thalidomide  was  under  2  years  cf 
clinical  investigation  without  HEW 
knowm^T  about  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
thalidomide  was  tested  by  Smith.  Kline  & 
French  as  far  back  as  1956-57  without 
FDA  knowing  it.  For  reasons  unknown 
Smith.  Kline  &  French  discontinued  tcst- 
ine  the  drug.  I  have  ju.st  'alked  with  two 
leading  officials  m  HEW.  and  I  asked 
them,  ■■Under  the  bill  as  amended  by  the 
Kefauver-Carroll  amendment,  can  the 
thalidomide  disaster  happen  aaain  in 
America?  " 

They  said,  "Not  under  this  bill  as  you 
amended  it  a  few  moments  ago  which 
now  provides  a  firm  statutory  basis  for 
the  proposed  FDA  regulations  announced 
on  August  9   ' 

This  bill  will  bf  recocnized  as  one  of 
the  outstanding  achievements  of  this 
Conuress  and  of  this  admuiistration.  It 
is  an  excellent  drug  bill. 

I  see  in  the  Chamber  the  Senator  from 
New  York  Mr.  J.^vits'.  I  have  also  dis- 
cussed with  HEW  representatives  tlie 
amendment  he  and  I  sponsored.  They 
think  this  amendment  will  be  helpful. 
I  have  been  assured  that  this  bill,  as  we 
have  am.ended  it  on  the  floor  today,  gives 
FDA  an  opportunity  to  call  upon  State 
public  health  officei-s  and  to  call  upon 
local  medical  groups  for  help  in  protect- 
ing tlie  public  against  unsafe  drugs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  additional 
committee  substitute  amendment,  as 
amended- 

The  substitute  am.endment.  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see, with  regard  to  the  amendment  which 
was  tabled,  that  I  am  very  sympathetic 
with  his  fight  io  do  something  about 
these  outrageous  prices  in  the  drug  field. 
I  believe  that  American  business  is  very 
unwise  in  taking  the  position  it  has 
taken. 

I  understand  that  he  has  served  notice, 
as  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  did, 
by  voting  against  the  tabling  and  in 
favor  of  the  amendment,  in  effect,  on 
the  drug  industry.  This  matter  has 
concerned  me  on  many  grounds,  which 
are  very  understandable.  They  go  back 
tc  the  Schecliter  case,  of  NRA  days,  in 
the  price-fixing  field.  It  should  be  stated 
by  Senators  who,  like  myself,  voted  in 
favor  of  tabling  the  amendment,  that  if 
tills  provocation  of  the  American  people 
continues,  far  more  drastic  remedies 
tiian  I  am  willing  to  entertain  today  may 
vt>ry  well  be  necessary.  I  trust  and 
hope  that  American  business  may  have 
enough  self-discipline  to  sec  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  and  that  this 
Situation  is  verging  upon  the  intolerable. 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  1  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  supporting  the  Ke- 
fauver  amendment,  I  believe  it  should  be 
Stated  that  there  is  voluminous  evidence 
wluch  makes  it  clear  that  profiteers  can- 
not be  stopped  without  putting  checks 
upon  them.  The  Senator  from  Tennes- 
s(  c  IS  seeking  to  check  the  profiteers  in 
tlie  drug  industry. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODO  Mr.  President,  I  too,  wish 
to  commend  the  great  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact 
that  I  have  stood  by  his  side. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  certainly  has  been  with  me 
all  the  way  through. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  waged  a  valiant  fight.  His 
facts  are  right.  He  has  been  right  all 
the  way  on  this  issue.  He  has  had  the 
courage  and  the  integrity  to  make  this 
fight.  I  believe  I  will  live  to  see  the  day, 
whetlier  I  am  in  the  Senate  or  out  of  it, 
•.vl.en  C  ingress  will  adopt  the  measures 
that  he  has  proposed  in  the  Senate  this 
afternoon.  We  all  owe  him  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude.  The  American  people  do, 
as  well, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

I  join  with  all  Senators  who  have  been 
saying  worthwhile  things  about  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee.  He  deserves  every 
oiu  of  them.  He  has  waged  a  good  fight, 
a  Strong  fight.  He  never  gives  up.  The 
results  of  his  v.ork  over  the  years  will  be 
felt  in  the  future. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield  1  minute  tome? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  represents  iiard  work,  considerable 
research,  and  long  hearings  on  the  part 
of  the  committee.  I  join  with  the  ma- 
jority leader  in  his  commendation  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  of  the  members 
of  the  committee,  and  of  the  committee 
chairman  in  reporting  the  bill  to  the 
Senate. 

THE  INGREDIENTS  FOR  DRUG  PROGRES.S :  K  VI- 
TAL PHARMACEUTICAL  INDUSTRY,  AN  EF- 
FECTIVK  FEDEH.AL  LAW,  STRONG  FEDERAL  AD- 
MINISTRATION, AND  DYNAMIC  COOrERATION 
IN       RESEARCH 

Mr.  President,  before  final  action,  I 
should  like  to  submit  a  few  comments 
with  respect  to  the  pending  bill  S  1552, 
as  amended,  the  Drug  Industry  Act  of 
1962. 

Since  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  would 
not  presiune  to  attempt  to  comment  on 
all  of  the  many  technical  phases  cf  the 
bill  which  have  had  that  committee's 
consideration. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kef.\uver1,  who 
has  devoted  himself  so  intensively  and 
fruitfully  during  these  past  2' 2  years  to 
the  subject,  has  presented  the  issues  very 
clearly  to  the  Senate. 

In  addition,  we  have  in  Senate  Report 
No.  1744,  87th  Congress,  parts  I  and  IT,  a 
clear  exposition  of  the  bill,  as  amended. 

The  comments  which  I  will  make  to- 
day are  devoted  to  but  a  few  specialized 
phases  of  the  future — not  merely  the 
past — of  drug  research. 

STUDY    BY    GOVERNMENT    OPERATIONS 
StTBCOMMITTEE 

These  happen  to  be  the  phases  on 
which  I  person'iilly  have  made  some 
study  diu-ing  these  past  several  years. 

I  have  done  so  in  my  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  a  Government  Operations  Sub- 
committee. For  several  years,  we  have 
looked  at  the  subject  of  Federal  and 
non-Federal  biological  and  medical  re- 
search. In  the  course  of  this  effort,  we 
have  examined  the  role  of  pharmaceuti- 
cal research. 

On  August  1  and  9,  1962,  we  held  hear- 
ings on  the  theme  "Inter-Agency  Coor- 
dination in  Drug  Research." 

At  that  time,  we  explored  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  thalidomide  tragedy.  It  is, 
of  course,  that  sad  development  which 
has  done  so  much  to  focus  public  atten- 
tion on  this  subject.  I  am  glad  to  ob- 
serve that,  during  the  hearings,  many 
of  the  remedies  proposed  under  the  new 
HEW  regulations  were  discussed  at 
length. 

For  example,  in  the  hearings,  we 
brought  out  the  absolute  importance 
of  thorough  testing  on  laboratory  ani- 
mals, including  testing  on  pregnant  lab- 
oratory animals;  prompt  notification  to 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  by 
the  drug  companies  as  soon  as  testing 
starts;  full  recordkeeping  on  adverse 
side  effects  of  testing;  and  full  reporting 
to  FDA  on  these  side  effects;  in  addition 
to  many  other  points  covered  in  tlie  new 
regulations. 

NEED  FOR  PERSPECTIVE  AND  BALANCE:  THE 
BASIC  FACTS 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings,  I  em- 
phasized what  I  regard  as  one  of  the 
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paramoun  needs  of  the  future  I  refer 
to  the  need  for  a  sense  of  perspective 
and  balance  on  this  whole  issue. 

With  such  a  sense,  certain  facts  be- 
come clear.  Nine  of  tliese  facts,  as  I 
see  them,  are: 

First.  The  American  pharmaceutical 
industry  has  contributed  profoundly  to 
the  advancement  of  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  our  citizens  and  of  people 
throughou    the  world 

Second.  The  vitality  of  the  pharma- 
ceutical industry  is,  therefore,  important 
to  the  wel  -being  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

Third.  The  American  pharmaceutical 
profession,  which  dispenses  the  Nation's 
drugs,  enj  )ys  the  highest  standards  of 
any  pharmaceutical  profession  in  the 
world. 

Fourth  Tlie  United  States  has,  rela- 
tively speaking,  enjoyed  one  of  the  most 
advanced  systems  of  drug  regulation  in 
the  world,  tiirough  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration. 

Fifth  Nonetheless,  the  past  several 
years  have  demonstrated  an  urgent  need 
for  dynan  ic  improvement  in  the  status 
quo.  The  undeniable  fact  is  that  there 
have  been  serious  loopholes  in  Federal 
drug  laws.  The  legislation  now  pending 
before  us  .vill  close  many  of  these  loop- 
holes. 

Sixth.  There  have  been  serious  weak- 
nesses in  .he  administrative  regulations 
of  the  Foxi  and  Drug  Administration 
The  pend  ng  regulations  announced  by 
Secretary  Celebrezze  will,  if  adopted. 
help  to  remedy  some  of  these  weak- 
nesses. 

Seventh.  But,  in  the  final  analysis, 
good  laws  and  good  regulations  require 
good  administration. 

Eighth.  Excellence  in  administration 
requires  excellence  m  the  scientific  deci- 
sions upcn  which  administration  is 
based. 

Ninth.  Sound  scientific  decisions  re- 
quire prcmnt.  complete  exhange  of 
scientific  information,  nationally  and  in- 
ternationally. 

CONCINTRATINC     ON     THE     FUTURE 

I  should  like  to  examine  at  length 
some  of  these  points. 

I  am  going  to  look,  however,  not  at  the 
past,  not  at  the  loopholes,  not  at  the 
weaknesse;,  nor  the  flaws.  The  senior 
Senator  f-om  Tennessee  has  well  de- 
scribed th(m  both  in  pa.'-t  comments  and 
in  the  report  before  us 

I  should  like  instead  to  look  ahead  to 
the  future. 

The  futJre  is  going  to  witness  a 
tremendou.  expansion  m  the  obligations 
of  the  Fooc   and  Drug  Administration. 

And  the  principal  point  which  I  am 
making  today  is  that  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administra'.ion  will  not  be  in  a  position 
to  meet  these  obligations  unless  and 
until  certain  actions  are  taken — within 
and  outsid(  the  U.S   Government. 

A    REV  3l.rTION    IN    INFORMATION 

Not  the  least  of  these  suggested  ac- 
tions is  a  peaceful  ■revolution."  so  to 
speak,  in  the  exchange  of  drug  informa- 
tion. 

Present  iiformation  procedures,  tech- 
niques, and  systems  are  about  as  effec- 
tive as  "locking  for  a  needle  in  a  hay- 
stack while  wearing  smoked  glasses." 


Drug  information  exchange  withm  the 
U.S-  Government  is  weak.  Information 
exchange  between  the  U.S.  Government 
and  foreign  governments,  between  the 
US  Government  and  the  drug  industry, 
between  the  U.S.  Government  and  the 
medical  profession — all  these,  too,  leave 
much  to  be  desired. 

IMfoRTANfF     <r     ATEQUATE     RES'lVRCES    AND 
STRONG     ADMINISTRATION 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Drug  Industry  Act  of  19C2  will  de- 
pend upon  several  essential  ingredients: 

First.  There  must  be  adequate  re- 
sources to  fulfill  the  new  law  and  the 
new  regulations. 

Second.  These  resources  must  be  ad- 
ministered with  strength,  efficiency,  and 
discretion. 

Third.  The  FDA  scientists  who  make 
the  decisions  on  which  administration  is 
based  must  not  work  :n  i-solation.  They 
must  be  able  to  draw  upon  the  greatest 
scientific  minds  in  the  country. 

Let  me  cover  each  of  these  points  in 
turn. 

First.  P'DA  needs  adequate  resources. 
That  means  adequate  money  and  ade- 
quate manpower.  Fortunately,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  has  taken  the  first  step. 
A  supplemental  request  for  FDA  has  been 
sent  to  the  Congres.s— amounting  to  the 
largest  single  increase  for  the  agency  in 
its  history,. 

Even  that  may  not  be  enough.  But 
It  is  not  just  moi  e  which  is  needed — more 
money,  more  men  and  women — but  the 
iiglit  men  and  women. 

THE     .NEED    FOR    ADEQIATE     RESOURCES 

Here  I  wish  to  quote  from  comments 
which  I  made  in  our  .August  9  subcom- 
mitting  hearing.  I  promised  publicly  at 
that  time  that  I  would  make  these  very- 
points  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Why? 
Because  I  do  not  want  Congress  or  the 
press  or  the  public  to  think  that  merely 
writing  a  new  law  and  new  regulations 
is  sufficient. 

As  I  stated  on  August  9.  I  do  not  want 
a  false  sense  of  secuiity  to  develop. 

The  fact  is  that  a  massive  workload 
is  being  dumped  into  FDA's  lap.  It  is 
going  to  take  a  large  number  of  work- 
ers— and  the  highest  caliber  of  work- 
ers— to  do  justice  to  that  workload. 
They  must  use  this  new  information, 
evaluate  it.  and  act  on  it,  instead  of 
merely  allowing  it  to  gather  dust  in  file 
cabinets 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unar.imous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  m  the 
Record  excerpts  from  the  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Subcommittee  on  Reor- 
ganization relating  to  the  Food  and 
Drug  .Administration  and  other  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

Theie  being  no  objection, 
were    ordered     to     be     priii 
Record,  as  follows: 

rO.M.MENTS     IN     AT-GfST     9     HE.^RING 

Senator  HrMPHREv  Now.  Mr.  Commis- 
sioner. I  want  to  Interrupt  to  say  if  you  are 
going  to  do  all  of  this,  and  it  is  going  to  be 
done,  you  better  tool  your  shop  up  to  han- 
dle it.  because  it  is  quite  obvious  that  If 
these  regulations  are  to  be  followed,  and 
mean  something,  that  you  have  to  have  the 
professional,  qualified,  trained  personnel  to 
evaluate  this  mountain  of  iiiformf.tlon  that 
is  going  to  be  coming  to  you. 


the  excerpts 

ited     m     the 


In  other  words,  here  we  are  rtiin»iwt>i»g 
that    the    Food    and    Drug    Adtntnlstimtlon 

tighten  up  its  regulations  within  existing 
law  You  are  asking  that  certain  law  be 
changed 

The  President  has  sent  down  some  legis- 
lation here.  He  wants  laws  strengthened 
and  clianged. 

Every  time  that  we  Impose,  either  legis- 
latively or  administratively,  more  controls  or 
rules  and  regulations  that  relate  to  the 
manufacturing  process  to  the  Investigational 
process,  to  the  safety,  to  the  efficacy,  to  the 
tlierapeutlc  effect,  the  clinical  aspects,  the 
side  eSects  of  drugs,  it  means  that  you  have 
to  ha\'e  in  this  Government  some  place,  and 
most  likely  in  your  own  agency,  the  people 
that  can  Interpret  what  this  is  all  about. 
Othersvise,  this  Is  just  piling  up  more  and 
more  reports  and  asking  manufacturers  to 
spend  more  and  more  time  filling  out  reports 
for  the  Government. 

Mr  Larrick  And  giving  the  public  a  false 
sense  of  security. 

Senator  Humphrey.  And  a  false  sense  of 
security.  And  all  of  this  would  be  exceed- 
ingly unfortunate.  It  would  be  a  travesty 
on  Justice  because  what  we  are  looking  for 
is  nor  Just  to  ask  manufacturers  to  fill  in 
more  reports.  Some  manufacturers  do  a 
very  gooid  Job  already.  We  are  not  asking 
you  t3  collect  more  reports.  We  are  asking 
that  you  have  the  people  that  can  do  some- 
thing with  it,  to  read  them,  to  evaluate 
them,  to  Interpret  them,  and  to  revise  and 
to  rescind  and  all  that  comes  with  this  great 
administrative  process,  and  I  am  hopeful 
tliat  now  that  public  opinion  in  a  sense  de- 
mands that  we  do  more  in  terms  of  drug 
safet>'  and  drug  efficacy,  that  we  won't  try 
to  do  it  on  the  cheap,  so  to  speak 

You  cannot  have  these  drugs  safe  and  ef- 
ficacious without  paying  for  it.  and  lets  get 
the  marbles  right  out  on  the  table  so  that 
the  taxpayers  will  know  It.  If  the  taxpay- 
ers w.int  to  have  safe  drugs,  and  good  drugs, 
they  are  going  to  have  to  pay  for  It. 

Mr  Larrick.  I  hope  you  will  make  that 
speecli 

Senator  Humphrey,  I  make  it  as  loud  as  I 
can  without  driving  everybody  out  of  the 
ball.     I  Laughter.  I 

Mr.  Larrick.  And  elaborate  on  it  when  the 
drug  oill  comes  up  on  the  floor? 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  am.  We  have  got  an 
awful  lot  of  people  who  believe  in  "economy  " 
and  at  the  same  time  believe  in  miracles. 
I  ha%e  seldom  found  that  the  two  went 
together.  If  you  want  improvement  In  Gov- 
ernment you  have  got  to  pay  for  It. 

STRONG,    SOUND     ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President, 
now.  second,  tiiere  must  be  strong  ef- 
fecti\e  administration  of  the  new  law 
and  regulations. 

Some  of  the  evidence  gathered  by  the 
subcommittee  indicates  that  adminis- 
tration within  and  above  the  Bureau  of 
Medicine  has  not  been  all  that  it  should 
be. 

Forms,  practices,  and  procedures  in  the 
Bureau,  particularly  in  the  New  Drug 
Division — have  seemed,  to  some  expert 
observers,  as  antiquated. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  re- 
port en  administrative  systems  within 
the  agency  confirms  these  weaknesses, 
although,  understandably  enough,  in 
guarded,  discreet  terms. 

FDA  is  going  to  have  to  get  the  best 
po.ssible  administrative  procedures  and 
systems  in  Ih":-  Bureau  vi  Medicine  and 
elsewhere. 

That  does  not  mean  just  new  workers. 
It  means  men— men  with  drive,  with  in- 
itiative, men  and  womeii  wl.o  are  not 
just  "going  by  the  book,     by  the  letter 
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of  the  law.  but  by  its  spirit,  its  tone,  its 
fundamental  purpose. 

Congress  does  not  wish  FDA's  new 
law  and  regulations  to  make  it  a  bureau- 
cratic maze.  Congress  wants  a  vital, 
dynamic,  strong  agency  which  works 
With  the  medical  profession  and  the 
phannaceutical  industry  and  profession 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  while 
standing  vigilant  to  protect  the  public 
safety. 

SCIENTISTS     MUST     DRAW     I'PON     N.\TION'S     FVI.L 
COMPETENCE 

Third,  the  scientist-s  in  the  Bureau  of 
Medicine  must  be  encouraged,  enabled, 
and  trained  to  draw  upon  the  fullest 
competence  of  the  Nation's  scientific 
community. 

In  particular,  the  New  Drug  Division 
must  have  available  the  "cream"  of  the 
Nation's  scientific  talent  for  consulta- 
tion, regularly  or  irregularly. 

The  12  members  of  the  New  Drug  Di- 
vision cannot,  all  by  themselves,  effec- 
tively analyze  365  new  drug  applications 
a  year 

The  entire  Bur'?au,  by  itself,  cannot 
evaluate  the  masses  of  information 
pouring  in  on  drugs  already  on  the 
market, 

THREE     THOUS.^ND     APPLICATIONS     IN      12      YEAKS 

Statistics  compiled  by  our  subcom- 
mittee staff  show  that  from  1950  to  1962 
applications  for  3,001  drugs  intended  for 
human  use  have  been  filed.  I  repeat, 
3,001  drugs. 

Many  of  these  drug  applications  and 
subsequent  drug  reports  pose  complex 
medical  problems  which  would  baffle  the 
greatest  specialists  in  the  world,  much 
less  a  dozen  practitioners  in  the  New 
Drug  Division 

Remember,  it  is  often  fantastically 
difficult  to  "decipher"  the  effects  of  a 
single  new  drug  on  the  human  heart. 
or  on  the  nervous  system,  or  on  the 
reproductive  system,  or  other  systems. 

Teamwork  to  backstop  these  complex 
scientific  decisions  is,  therefore,  essen- 
tial. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  staff  should,  in  the 
slightest,  shirk  its  own  responsibilities. 
It  cannot  shirk  them.  But  it  should  base 
its  decisions  not  on  intuition,  nor  on 
the  "letter  of  the  law,"  alone,  but  on 
the  best  scientific  judgment  which  is 
available  within  the  agency  or  anywhere 
within  our  country  or  for  that  matter, 
abroad, 

UPGRADI.NG    SCU.NCE    WITHIN     THE     AGENCV 

FDA'S  own  scientific  program  must 
be  of  the  highest  order. 

FDA's  scientists,  particularly  in  the 
Bureau  of  Medicine,  must  be  brought 
into  the  mainstream  of  scientific  en- 
deavor instead  of  being  m  a    backwater," 

FDA  science  has  heretofore  been  rela- 
tively isolated.  That  is  not  just  my 
judgment.  It  is  the  judgment  of  a  series 
of  scientists  v,  ho  have  looked  at  FDA 
science,  from  inside  and  outside. 

I:i  1955  the  first  Citizens  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
m.nistration  urged  a  strengthening  of 
FDA's  science  program. 

Five  years  later,  in  1960,  a  National 
Academy    of    Sciences    report    urged    a 


strengthening  of  FDA's  scientific  pro- 
gram. 

Two  years  later,  m  1962,  the  1955  and 
1960  recommendations  are  still  relatively 
dead  letters.     "Why? 

FDA's  in-house  scientific  competence 
must  be  upgraded 

In  tlie  person  of  Dr  Frances  O.  Kelsey 
we  see  a  scientist  bf  outstanding  merit 
and  diligence.  But  there  are  indications 
that  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
could  use  many  more  individuals  of  the 
caliber  of  Dr.  Kelsey  and  of  a  relative 
handful  of  other  employees  who  are  of 
outstanding  scientific  ability. 

But  even  that  is  not  enough. 

FDA  must  use  the  external  "avenues" 
which  are  open  to  it  for  consultation. 

THREE    AVENUES    FOR    CONSULTATION 

Three  creat  avenues  are  open  to 
FDA— the  US.  Public  Health  Service. 
including  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health;  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences-National Research  Council;  and 
American  medicine's  own  organizations. 
including  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation Council  on  Drugs  and  the  speci- 
alty boards  of  medicine. 

AVFNUE3    OF    CONSULTATION    NOT    USED 

But  what  do  we  find  in  the  record 
cf  the  past? 

We  find  that  the  avenues  are,  by  and 
large,  not  used.  This  is  not  always 
FDA's  fault. 

To  be  sure,  it  should  have  reached  out 
to  tap  the  Nation's  best  scientific  brains. 

But  the  latter,  particularly  in  Federal 
agencies,  should  have  eagerly  offered  to 
be  of  service.  And  the  offer  should  have 
been  more  than  a  pro  forma,  "call  me 
if  you  want  me." 

NIHS     ENORMOUS     COMMITMENT     IN     DRUG 
RESEARCH 

Let  us  look  at  these  Federal  relation- 
ships or  lack  of  relationships. 

The  first  and  most  important  concerns 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

I  shall  devote  some  little  time  to  the 
Institutes,  because  after  4  years  of  rather 
intensive  contacts  with  it,  I  feel  that  our 
subcommittee  has  developed  a  degree  of 
specialized  knowledge  about  its  opera- 
tions. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  has  been  called 
upon  only  sporadically  by  FDA  and  then 
in  but  a  few  specialized  areas,  such  as 
relate  to  drugs  against  cancer. 

NIH  has  volunteered  little  to  FDA  and 
I-TDA  has  asked  for  little  from  NIH. 

Each  has  gone  through  enough  mo- 
tions to  show  the  Congress  that  it  has  not 
really  forgotten  the  other.  But  each  has 
done  little  to  make  the  relationship 
broad,  two  way,  or  vital. 

Consider,  however,  what  NIH  poten- 
tially has  to  offer. 

It  can  offer  the  greatest  pool  of  drug 
research  information  in  the  world,  if 
only  it  bothered  to  organize  that  pool, 

NIHS     ENORMOUS     COMMITMENT     IN     DRUO 
RESEARCH 

NIH  is  deeply  and  rightly  committed 
to  drug  research. 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  has 
spent  $117  million  on  research  di"ugs  to 
combat  cancer  since  1956. 


The  National  Institute  for  Mental 
Health  has  spent  $39  million  on  drug  re- 
search grants  since  1957. 

The  National  Institute  for  Allergy  and 
Infectious  Diseases  has  spent  $1.3  mil- 
lion in  3  years  on  its  Laboratory  of  Para- 
site Chemotherapy  alone. 

This  year,  the  National  Institute  of 
Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness  is 
spending  $4.1  million  on  186  grants  in 
phamacology  and  experimental  thera- 
p>eutics. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  above  sums 
represent  money  well  spent. 

HANDS  OFF  AFTER  MONEY   I.S  GIVEN  OUT 

But  NIH  has  the  curious  notion  that, 
in  most  instances,  its  job  is  done  when 
it  hands  out  research  money. 

From  then  on,  NIH  seems  to  ignore  its 
responsibility.  "Never  mind."  it  seems 
to  say,  "if  the  drug  research  results  get 
buried  in  thousands  of  journals,  let 
the  National  Librai-y  of  Medicine  worry 
about  that.  Never  mmd  if  thousands 
of  clinical  reports  are  unassimilated  or 
unevaluated.  let  the  researcher  or  prac- 
titioner call  a  medical  library  or  consult 
on  his  desk  some  outdated  encyclo- 
pedia or  other  reference  work.  That  is 
his  business"  it  seems  to  say. 

IMPERATIVE   NEED   FOR   EVALUATION 

In  one  of  but  two  or  three  outstanding 
exceptions,  the  National  Institute  for 
Mental  Health  does  fortunately  evaluate 
drugs — through  systematic  reporting  by 
16  institutions. 

And  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
does  screen  at  least  new  and  experi- 
mental compounds. 

But  where  are  the  other  five  categori- 
cal institutes? 

Have  they  forgotten  that  drug— or 
other — research  is  of  little  use  unless  It 
is  evaluated?  And  unless  the  evaluation 
is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  every  possible 
user  within  or  outside  a  given  institute? 

Have  they  forgotten  that  drug  research 
infoimation  which  is  of  primary  use  to 
one  institute  may  also  have  tremendously 
significant  secondary  value  to  another 
institute  or  to  another  agency? 

Have  all  seven  Institutes  forgotten 
that  you  cannot  draw  an  artificial  line 
around  a  drug  and  pretend  that  "this 
drug  affects  but  one  organ  system 
alone"? 

The  obvious  fact  is  that  a  cardiovas- 
cular drug  may  have  extremely  signifi- 
cant effects  on  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem, or  vice  versa,  and  on  other  systems. 

Under  these  circimistances.  exchange 
of  information  between  institutes  ajid 
between  agencies  is  indispensable. 

"CHINESE  WALLS"  BAR  EXCHANGE 

Yet,  SO  far  as  systematic  exchange  is 
concerned,  invisible  "Chinese  walls"  exist 
between  Institutes.  And  "Chinese  walls  " 
exist  between  the  Institutes  and  FDA. 
These  "walls"  are  utterly  incongruous. 

NIH  does  no  sei-vice  to  its  great  and 
deserved  reputation  by  its  sluggishness 
in  interinstitute  and  "external"  commu- 
nication. 

NIH  tends  to  act  with  somewhat  of  a 
split  personality  on  this  issue. 

On  the  one  hand,  NIH  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  fill  the  record  of  Senate  and 
House  Appropriations  Committee  hear- 
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ings  with  page  after  page,  describing  its 
achievements  in  drug  research. 

And  there  are  many  such  acliieve- 
uients — brilliant  achievements— which  I 
am  happy  to  salute. 

But,  when  it  comes  to  vitalizing  a  re- 
lationship with  FDA.  NIH  withdraws  and 
pretends  thit  drug  evaluation  really  is 
not  its  busin  'ss. 

No  one  co  itends  that  NIH  should  do 
FDA's  specific  work.  No  one  contends 
that  NIH  does  not  have  enough  of  its  own 
work  to  do. 

But,  NIH  is  supporting  drug  research 
at  the  frontiers  of  science.  And  it  is 
NIH's  job  to  help  the  whole  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment cap.talize  on  that  research — 
learn  from  it.  draw  upon  it,  to  the  great- 
est possible  extent. 

Where  are  the  NIH-FDA  seminars  or 
sj-mposia  or  conferences  which  one 
might  expect? 

Where  are  the  joint  articles  which 
might  be  written  by  NIH  and  FDA 
phai-macologists? 

Where  are  the  evidences  by  which 
science  itself  could  attest  to  true  scien- 
tific collaboration? 

Where  is  the  systematic  rotation  of 
pharmacological  personnel  between 
agencies? 

Where  does  the  career  system  provide 
for  incentives  for  tours  of  duty  in  one 
another's  agency? 

A    SECOND    RARELY    USED    AVENUE 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  another  avenue 
which  should  be  open  to  FDA — the  av- 
enue through  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  National  Research  Council. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has 
only  rarely  been  called  upon.  Within  the 
last  decade  it  has  been  used  by  FDA 
fewer  times  than  you  could  count  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand.  Why  should  this  be 
the  case?  What  do  we  have  a  National 
Academy  of  Sciences-National  Research 
Council  for?  Why  should  it  not  be  used 
more  regularly? 

Why  was  not  the  Academy's  recom- 
mendation of  1960  acted  upon — to  the 
effect  that  an  advisory  scientific  group 
be  established  to  sei-ve  FTDA? 

Now.  as  to  a  third  avenue,  the  spe- 
cialty boards  of  medicine  have  hardly 
been  consulted.  Through  the  enterprise 
of  one  scientist  in  FDA.  a  few  consulta- 
tive arrangements  were  made  with  a  few 
of  the  American  Medical  Association 
recognized  specialty  boards. 

Unfortunately,  even  these  few  rela- 
tionships have  rarely  been  utilized;  they 
have  tended  to  wither  upon  the  vine. 
When  our  subcommittee  staff  a.skcd  for 
a  list  of  the  consultative  panels,  FDA 
seemed  to  have  difficulty  even  finding 
the  list,  much  less  finding  a  record  that 
the  groups  have  been  called  upon  more 
than  once  or  twice. 

It  is  not  enough  for  FDA  to  state  that, 
on  occasion,  some  member  of  its  scien- 
tific organization  picks  up  the  phone  and 
calls  some  scientist  in  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  or  in  private  practice, 
or  in  a  university,  or  some  other  labora- 
tory rhere  must  be  a  system  of  con- 
sultative relationships  established. 

I  am  not  speakmr'  for  a  so-called 
system  which  consists  of  an  empty  let- 
terhead. So-called  consultative  commit- 
tees which   do   not   really  consult — al- 
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ready  clutter  up  the  landscape  of 
Washington. 

What  is  needed  is  for  FDA  to  become  a 
dynamic  center  of  scientific  con.sulta- 
tion.  The  cream  of  the  talent  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  international 
scientific  community  should  be  on  tap 
for  FDA's  use. 

But  let  us  be  clear  on  one  point.  It 
will  only  be  on  tap  if  FDA's  own  scien- 
tists are  of  the  liighest  order. 

Few  scientists  are  willing  to  advise 
other  scientists  if  they  do  not  feel  that 
the  latter  are  their  peers.  If  one  scien- 
tist feels  that  another  scientist  is  really 
"on  the  ball,"  if  the  other  man  talks  the 
same  language,  if  he  perceives  the  fron- 
tier problems  of  science,  if  he  is  per- 
sonally contributing  to  the  mainstream 
of  scientific  thought,  then  consultation 
will  be  lively  and  frank.  Otherwise,  the 
consultation  will  be  pro  forma,  dull,  and 
u.<^eless.  It  will  be  a  shadow  without 
sub.stance.  It  will  be  but  a  showy  facade 
which  might  be  intended  to  impress  the 
Congress,  but  which  will  not  really  im- 
press science  itself. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  which  appeared  in  its  issue 
of  August  14,  1962. 

The  letter  from  Dr.  Frederick  Wolff. 
assistant  professor  of  medicine,  division 
of  clinical  pharmacology,  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital,  calls  a  spade  a  spade  with 
respect  to  scientific  weaknesses  in  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

It  points  out  that  we  need  to  upgrade 
the  scientific  work — to  raise  it  to  the 
standard  of.  for  example,  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 

It  says,  in  effect,  we  dare  not  follow 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and 
scientists  to  become  mere  clerks,  trying 
to  see  their  way  clear  through  a  moun- 
tain of  paperwork  and  not  performing 
any  scientific  work  of  their  own. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

To    Strengthen    Drug    Agency — Physicun 

Proposes    Reforms    for    Adequate    PVnc- 

tioning  of  FDA 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times: 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  Government  and 
Congress  have  shown  appreciation  of  Dr. 
Frances  Kelsey  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration's achievement  to  block  the  sale 
of  thalidomide  in  this  country.  A  disaster 
of  the  first  magnitude  has  been  avoided.  This 
experience  is  being  used  to  bolster  the 
agency's  facilities  and  resources  by  25  per- 
cent. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is  gen- 
erally known  as  the  Cinderella  of  the  health 
agencies.  It  is  exposed  to  such  continuous 
pressures  from  the  people's  representatives. 
Industry  and  others.  Is  so  underpaid,  under- 
staffed, overworked  and  neglected  that  it  is 
constantly  losing  Its  best  people  to  industry 
and  the  Intellectualiy  more  stimulating  at- 
mosphere of  the  universities.  It  has  been 
given  a  policeman's  Job.  But  whereas  police- 
men at  least  have  police  and  law  schools  and 
the  science  of  criminology  to  back  them  up, 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  works  in 
isolation  in  surroundings  which  are  a  dis- 
grace In  relation  to  its  vital  functions. 

LACK    OF    SPACE 

The  medical  reference  library  has  less  ma- 
terial than  that  of  many  a  minor  pharma- 
ceutical  house.     The  laboratories  have   in- 


sufficient space  or  personnel  to  deal  w::^: 
pressing  problems;  the  Bureau  of  Medicine 
is  both  physically  and  emotionally  remccd 
from  the  laboratories.  Drugs  are  Judged,  but 
there  is  no  research  into  the  science  of  eval- 
uating drugs.  The  work  is  done  by  a  smaU 
band  of  devoted  scientists  and  retired  phy- 
sicians who  cope  somehow. 

Penury  is  the  lot  of  this  key  agency.  The 
health  fervices  and  phannaceutical  indus- 
tries of  the  world  are  watching  these  devel- 
opments, recognizing  the  unique  position  of 
the  FDA.  Tai  from  being  a  bar  to  prop- 
erly constituted  pharmaceutical  business,  it 
guides  nationwide  research  Into  channels 
useful  to  the  health  of  the  people. 

One  cannot  but  doubt  whether  a  25-per- 
cent Increase  in  its  facilities  will  be  more 
than  a  token  of  the  administration's  interest. 
The  sum  of  the  reforms  required  to  give  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  the  tools 
to  function  adequately  might  be  summarized 
under  four  headings: 

The  agency  should  be  removed  from  par- 
tisan and  lobby  pressures  of  Congress  and  Its 
entourage.  Remote  control  and  administra- 
tion on  the  pattern  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  would  be  preferable  to  the  present 
position. 

restricting  functions 

Staff  and  facilities  are  required  to  pursue 
research  and  studies  into  the  many  problems 
uncovered  diu-ing  their  attempts  to  obtain 
compliance  with  the  Food  and  Drug  Act. 
The  tendency  to  restrict  the  Administra- 
tion's function  to  supervisory  regulation  only 
has  had  a  deadening  effect,  leading  to  con- 
tinuing loss  of  scientists  bvu'dened  with 
oceans  of  paperwork. 

Working  conditions  and  salaries  should  be 
made  to  equal  those  of  other  Federal  re- 
search agencies,  such  as  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  Original  scientific  work  and 
participation  in  national  and  International 
scientific  meetings  should  be  encouraged. 

The  Food  end  Drug  Administration,  once 
it  had  reached  a  size  and  standard  com- 
mensurate with  its  responsibilities — and  this 
might  require  severalfold  increase  of  its  fa- 
cilities— should  establish  a  staff  of  experts, 
as  already  set  up  in  relation  to  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  and  the  National  Re- 
scau-ch  Council. 

Only  a  powerful  and  able  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  will  command  the  respect 
and  trust  of  other  branches  of  the  sciences 
and  contribute  to  the  full  utilization  of 
this  Nation's  limitless  resources. 

Frederick  Wolff,  M.D. 

LACK   or  centralized  information   on   cur- 
rent DRUG  research 

Mr.  HUMPHREY'  Mr.  President, 
also.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
memorandum  which  I  have  prepared  on 
centralized  information  on  current  drug 
reseaixh. 

Included  in  this  memorandum  will  be 
excerpts  from  a  letter,  dated  August  20, 
1962,  from  Monroe  Freeman,  Ph.  D,,  di- 
rector of  the  Science  Information  Ex- 
change. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Absence  of   iNroRM.^TioN   on    Who    I.s   Now 
Doing  What  Drug  Research  and  Where 

One  of  the  central  points  which  I  sh  -uld 
like  to  emphasize  today  is  that  nobody,  either 
inside  or  outside  the  U.S  Government,  can 
put  his  finger — reliatally — on  who  is  now 
doing  what  drug  research    where  and  how. 

No  one  who  starts  drxii:  research  can  be 
sure  that — 

(a)  Research  he  is  beplr.nlr.p  has  not 
already  been  performed  elsewhere  with  nega- 
tive or  positive  results;  or 
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I  bi  Research  which  he  Is  beginning  is  not 
now  being  conducted  elsewhere — with  the 
same  or  different   techniques,  controls,  etc. 

The  closest  approximation  to  reliable,  co- 
or'dinated  information  is  through  the  Science 
Informiitlon  Exchange.  It  was  reported  to 
me  m  a  letter,  dated  August  20,  1962,  that 
the  US,  Government  is  now  supporting  $40 
million  in  pharmacological  research  in  se- 
lected categories,  including  1.549  grants. 

But.  as  the  exchange  carefully  notes: 

1  This  does  not  irclude  Federal  intra- 
mural research; 

2.  It  does  not  i.nclude  university  research, 
supported  by  local  and  internal  ui.iversity 
funds; 

3  The  estimate  is  based  upon  a  classi- 
fication of  subjects  according  to  exchange's 
standards  and  not  necessarily  according  to 
the  standards  of,  let  us  say.  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 

4  A  mass  of  information  which  the  phar- 
maceutical industry  might  naturally  re- 
gard as  confidential  in  nature  is  not  in- 
cluded, 

■  A  release  of  July  17,  1962.  from  the  Phar- 
maceutical Manufacturers'  Association  has 
estimated  that  the  drug  Industry  spent 
$245  3  million  on  research  and  develop- 
ment In  1961.) 

FEW  SUBJECT-TYPE  INQUIRES  TO  EXCH.\NCE 

Now  the  question  might  be  asked:  Do 
Federal  agencies  at  least  call  upon  the  ex- 
change to  learn  about  the  subjects  covered 
under  existing  Federal  support^ 

The  answer,  by  and  large,  is  "No" 

Federal  agencies  tend  to  ask  the  exchange 
not  about  the  sxibject  of  drug  research  else- 
where, but,  rather,  about  the  history  of  an 
individual  applicant 

In  other  words,  the  agencies  are  interested 
to  learn  what  research  an  investigator,  say 
"John  Jones,"  may  have  previously  per- 
formed under  Federal  grant,  or  may  now  be 
performing  under  Federal  grant. 

The  agencies  do  not  appear  to  be  inter- 
ested in  learning  whether  "Sam  Smith."  or 
'Dick  Henry,  "  or  anybody  else  is  doing  or 
has  done  the  same  or  related  research  ac- 
cording to  subject  matter. 

The  entire  US.  Governmient  sends  an  in- 
significant amount  of  subject-type  inquires 
to  the  exchange  These  subject-type  in- 
quiries average  less  than  50  per  month  for 
all  categories. 

By  "all  categories.  "  I  mean  all  of  the  some 
7  000  subjects  by  which  the  exchange  indexes 
the  over  35.000  current  grants  now  under 
support  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

Let  no  one,  therefore,  attempt  to  fool  the 
Congress  into  thinking  that  the  agencies 
are  utilizing  the  exchange  in  order  to  "audit  ' 
against  needless,  unintended  duplication  of 
effort. 

The  agencies  only  seem  interested  in 
avoiding  unintentional  duplication  of  sup- 
port for  a  given  Investigator.  But  they  do 
not  seem  to  care  if  several  investigators  are, 
unknowingly,  duplicating  each  other's  cur- 
rent or  prior  work. 

The  key  descriptive  term  is  '  unknow- 
ingly  ' 

Knowing  duplication,  by  contrast,  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  scientific  progress.  Rep- 
lication of  research  is  indispensable. 

But  needless,  unknowing,  unintentional 
duplication  is   a  horse  of  a  different  color. 

It  is  Impossible  to  prevent  such  unknow- 
ing duplication  if  the  whole  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, spending  over  one-half  billion  dollars 
for  medical  grants  and  In-house  medical  re- 
search, sends  less  than  two  subject-type  in- 
quiries to  the  exchange  per  day. 

Two  inquiries  per  day  cannot  possibly 
elicit  sufflclent  Information  to  avoid  unknow- 
ing duplication. 


There  follow  excerpts  from  the  exchange's 

helpful    and    pr^^mpt    reply   to    the   subcom- 
mittee 

LETTER    FROM    SCIENCE     I.N  FORM,^T:ON    EXCHANGE 

"Attached  is  the  table  m  pharmacological 
research  as  currently  registered  with  the 
exchange.  I  hope  the  category  selections 
will  be  useful  for  your  purpose. 

"This  is  a  new  kind  of  compilation  for 
Science  Information  Exchange,  in  that  the 
items  have  been  counted  only  once;  thus. 
the  categories  .,iay  be  compared  or  totaled 
to  give  valid  comparisons  and  correct  totals. 
We  believe  this  gives  more  realistic  data 
and  certainly  lessen."^  the  dfinger  of  mis- 
interpretation. 

"There  are.  and  always  will  be,  Inherent 
errors  and  limitations  in  any  compilations 
of  this  kind  and  magnitude.  These  are 
noted  below  and  must  be  considered  in 
drawing  conclusions.  As  you  know,  these 
data  represent  only  the  work  that  has  been 
registered  with  the  exchange.  The  follow- 
ing paragraphs  try  to  define  this  general 
limitation   a   little   more  significantly: 

■  1  The  real  Federal  total  Is  always  greater 
than  ours  because  of  (a)  the  variable  time- 
lag  between  the  initiation  of  projects  and 
receipt  of  notices  in  Science  Information 
Exchange;  ibi  many  "continuing"  projects 
.are  not  included  until  Science  Information 
Exchange  has  received  information  that 
•hey  are  in  fact  being  continued  and  not 
terminated;  (c)  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration is  probably  the  only  Important  gap 
m  the  pharmacology  research  not  registered 
(FDA  has  arranged  for  their  input,  but  the 
records  have  not  reached  Science  Informa- 
tion Exchange  in  time  for  this  computa- 
tion): and  (d)  we  objectively  assign  cate- 
gories from  a  200-word  summary,  which  in 


Itself  may  not  spell  out  all  possible  applica- 
tions inferred  or  implied. 

"2.  Intramural  research  is  not  included 
because  SIE  does  not  have  the  dollar  value 
of  intramural  research  from  any  agency  at 
this  task  level.  The  number  of  Intramural 
research  tasks  for  some  agencies  could  be 
furnished,  if  desired. 

"3.  This  report  on  non-Governmpnt  re- 
search is  mostly  that  supported  by  major 
foundations  at  the  national  level.  Two  very 
important  segments  of  thii;  pharmacological 
research  are  missing;  (a)  llie  pharmaceu- 
tical industry,  and  (b)  university  research 
supported  by  local  and  internal  university 
fvmds.  The  pharmaceutical  Industry  is  not 
willing  to  furnish  research  information  at 
the  task  level  needed  by  SIE  We  are  be- 
ginning to  get  good  cooperation  from  uni- 
versities on  their  internal  programs  but 
this  part  of  our  collection  is  just  beginning 
to  build  up. 

'"In  the  attached  table,  the  first  14  cate- 
gories are  reasonably  clear  and  specific 
Category  15  included  projects  that  were 
clearly  related  to  more  than  one  of  the  se- 
lected categories  above.  We  had  no  way  to 
arbitrarily  split  the  dollars  between  two 
categories  and  we  felt  it  would  be  equally 
misleading  to  assign  all  the  grant  to  one 
or  the  other.  I  seriously  doubt  if  even  the 
principal  Investigator  himself  could  do  so 
with  any  realistic  accuracy.  Category  16  in- 
cluded those  projects  that  related  to  many 
other  miscellaneous  applications  of  pharma- 
cological research  with  little,  if  any.  com- 
monality among  them.  If  broken  down 
these  would  come  out  as  30  to  50  categories 
with  no  more  than  a  few  projects  in  each 
We  felt  that  lumping  them  in  one  category 
(category  16)  would  suit  your  purp(^se  better 
than  a  long  list  of  small  unrelated   groups. 


"Pharmacology  research  in  selected  categories 


1.  rant-or 

2.  Ciirdlovascnlar  system 

3.  Dlftostive  system 

4.  Endocrine  .system 

5.  Hematoloeic  disease 

t>.  Infectious  diseases 

7.  Metabolic  and  nutritional  conditions 

8.  Metabolic-endocrine  relationships 

9.  Nervous  system  and  neuromuscular  (central 

and  autonomic) 

10.  Neuroendocrine  relationships 

11.  Psychopharmacology 

12.  Respiratory  system 

VA.  .'Jkin  disorders - --- 

1 4.  Toxicology - 

1.5.  Ke.soarch  in  2  or  more  cateRorles  listed  above 

16.  Research  In  areas  not  listed  above 

Total 


Oovemment 

Non-0< 

jvemment 

T 

otal 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

ber of 

Amount 

bwof 

Amount 

ber  of 

Amotmt 

grants 

grants 

granU 

fi64 

$18,837,341 

74 

tl,  780, 196 

638 

$20.6I7,,S37 

05 

1,098,811 

13 

107,070 

108 

1,205,881 

11 

155.928 

1 

8,138 

12 

164,066 

20 

512.206 

0 

0 

20 

812. 205 

17 

334,203 

3 

92.790 

20 

426,993 

30 

466,  327 

0 

0 

30 

466,327 

24 

393,598 

2 

43.524 

26 

437,122 

32 

938.769 

2 

12,310 

34 

951,079 

129 

2.354.379 

4 

25.066 

133 

2,r9,445 

13 

221,567 

2 

5,240 

15 

226,807 

250 

7, 298, 821 

17 

286,743 

273 

7,584.664 

7 

88, 216 

0 

0 

7 

88,216 

3 

112,368 

0 

0 

3 

112.358 

2« 

393.016 

0 

0 

26 

393.016 

93 

1.987.480 

10 

153,468 

103 

2,140,94« 

229 

6. 466. 670 

20 

355,017 

249 

5,811,687 

1.649 

40,  649,  689 

143 

2,868,562 

1,697 

43, 618, 251 

"(1)  Items  in  categories  1  to  14  are  reasonably  specific  in  their  area  of  coverage. 

"(2)  Item  15  Includes  research  which  overlappe<i  In  2  or  more  of  the  categories  (1  to  14)  listed  In  the  table.  It  wa* 
felt  Imiiossible  to  attempt  splitting  the  level  of  support  based  on  inforination  available  here  at  the  exchange. 

"(3)  Item  16  includes  pharmacological  research  in  all  areas  not  include<)  In  the  specific  categories  (1  to  14)  !i«te<l  in 
the  table.  They  were  extremely  diverse  in  clas-sincation  and  so  have  simply  been  grouped  together.  Though  they 
represent  a  fair  amount  of  money  in  toto  the  amoimt  of  any  single  category  grouped  under  this  listing  would  Ijc 
very  small. 

"(4)  Current  extramurul  grants  tabulated  .\ug.  17.  1962." 


There  is  now  being  printed  at  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  the  hearing  volume 
containing  the  transcript  of  the  August  1 
and  August  9  hearings  by  the  Senate  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Subcommittee.  The 
subject  was  "Interagency  CJoordination  in 
Drug   Research." 

This  volume  contains  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  exhibits  gathered  by  myself  and  the 
subcommittee  staff  both  prior  and  subse- 
quent to  the  formal  hearings. 


Included    among    these    exhibits    is: 

(a)  Correspondence  on  many  important 
aspects  of  interagency  drug  cooperation. 

(b)  Extracts  from  major  articles  In  the 
medical  literature  on  drug  information 

(c)  Descriptions  of  Federal  activities  in 
drug  research,  including  the  activities  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

(d)  A  series  of  chronologies — the  most 
complete,  I  believe,  available  anywhere 
within  the  public  record,  on  the  subject  of 
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the  thalidomide  tragedy.  Tliese  chronologies 
include  facts  from  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration's files,  from  material  furnished 
by  the  William  8.  Merrell  Co.,  from  the 
medical  literature  on  the  case,  etc. 

In  effect,  the  oral  hearings  represented 
but  one  phase  of  a  much  broader  review 
conducted  by  the  subcommittee  and  its  staff 
into  the  many  ramifications  of  the  drug 
problem. 

BEVIVE    THE    "MEDIPHONE"    CLEARINCHOUSK 

Included  in  the  reprinted  correspondence, 
for  example,  is  a  message,  which  I  invited,  as 
regards  the  clearinghouse  project  which  was 
known  as  Mediphone,  Inc.  This  private 
project,  unfortunately,  did  not  succeed  com- 
mercially and  consequently  has  now  closed 
down.  It  had  been  designed  to  give  physi- 
cians anywhere  in  the  United  States,  24- 
hour-a-day  telephone  service  as  regards  any 
drug  on  the  market — toxicity,  side  effects, 
etc. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  project  will  be 
revived  because  It  can  offer  an  invaluable 
service  to  busy  American  medical  practi- 
tioners. 

I  commend  Its  revival  to  the  American 
Medical  Association  council  on  drugs  and 
to  other  interested  professional   groups. 

A  KET  POINT — AND  FLAW — IN  THE  NEW  HEW 
REGtJI-A"nONS.  FDA  WOin,D  HAVE  TO  ACT  VERT 
FAST   TO  AVOID   HAZARDOUS   CLINICAL  TESTING 

Our  August  9  hearing  brought  out  a  key 
point.  It  did  so,  however,  through  an  er- 
ror by  Commissioner  Larrlck  which  he  sub- 
sequently acknowledged. 

On  page  163  of  the  verbatim  transcript 
of  the  hearings.  Commissioner  Larrlck  stated 
that  he  believed  the  new  HEW  regulations 
"required  a  10-day  period"  between  (a)  the 
date  a  drug  company  submitted  Its  reports 
on  animal  testing  and  (b)  the  date  at  which 
It  could  start  testing  on  humans. 

However,  on  August  16,  Commissioner 
Larrlck  wrote  to  me,  stating  that  he  was  In 
error.  The  regulations  do  not  contemplate 
a  specific  10-day  delay  or  any  other  specific 
hiatus.  These  regulations  merely  contem- 
plate that  FDA  be  notified  of  e%-idence  Justi- 
fying clinical  tests.  If  FDA  does  not  act 
immediately  to  the  contrary,  the  manufac- 
turer could  go  ahead. 

In  effect,  FDA  is  going  to  have  to  process 
Information  exceedingly  rapidly.  Ita  "si- 
lence win  give  consent."'  If  it  allows  the  in- 
formation In  Its  files  to  gather  dust,  a  manu- 
facturer will  have  already  proceeded  on  his 
clinical  testing. 

These  facts  emphasize  still  further  the  need 
for  FDA  to  Improve  Its  Internal  handling  of 
Information. 

At  present,  the  FDA  files  are  not  In  good 
shape.  A  team  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  made  an  Intensive  examination  of 
FDA — Its  procedures,  systems,  recordkeep- 
ing, filing,  etc.  In  its  report,  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  did  not,  for  under- 
standable reasons,  comment  frankly  on  the 
weaknesses  of  the  existing  system.  But. 
reading  between  the  lines  of  the  team's  re- 
port, one  can  see  that  FDA's  files  are  in  a 
sorry  mess. 

The  new  regulations,  therefore,  can  be- 
come a  farce  unless  there  is  a  substantial 
improvement  In  FDA's  control  of  the  flood 
of  incoming  information. 

There  follows  the  text  of  Commissioner 
Larrlck's  letter  and  then  the  original,  un- 
revised  transcript. 

Dep.artmen-t  of  Health, 

Education.  .^ND  Welfare, 
Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
Wa.-,/i.!n£7:oTi.  D  C ..  Auguft  16,  1962. 
Hon.  Hutbert  H  Humphrey, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Reorganization 
and    International   Organisations.   Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  U.S. 
Senate.  Wa.-ihington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  I  have  reviewed 
the  transcript  of  the  hearings  on  August   1 


and  August  9,  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Reorganization  and  International  Organiza- 
tion on  Interagency  Coordination  In  Drug 
Research  Information,  A  number  of  edi- 
torial changes  have  been  Indicated  on  the 
transcripts  which  are  enclosed. 

However,  on  page  163,  there  is  an  error  in 
my  testimony  which  should  be  corrected. 
When  I  testified,  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  after  submitting  his  notice  of  claimed 
exemption  (which  would  make  it  possible  to 
ship  the  new  drug  for  clinical  testing  for 
sjifety),  the  manufacturer  would  have  to 
wait  a  stated  period  of  time  before  Initiating 
the  clinical  tests.  The  regulations  as  pro- 
posed do  not  so  require.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary is  that  he  notify  us  of  his  claim  for 
exemption,  and  supply  the  evidence  Justi- 
fying clinical  tests.  We  would,  however,  re- 
view this  material  and  have  the  opportunity 
to  stop  the  tesu  if  we  did  not  agree  with 
the  manufacturer. 

I  believe  this  response  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  last  9  lines  on  page  163  and 
the  first  line  of  page  164  of  the  ta-anscript. 
Since  this  involves  a  colloquy  with  Senator 
MuNDT,  I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to 
him. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Geo.  p.  Larbick, 
Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs. 

"Commissioner  Larrick.  In  other  words, 
what  I  am  saying  Is  this: 

"The  have  to  send  to  us  adequate  infor- 
mation. Now,  that  means  if  they  want  to 
make  a  summary,  and  that  summary  comes 
in  to  a  competent  scientist  like  some  you 
gentlemen  have  met.  and  the  scientist  says 
this  summary  is  sufficient  to  make  It  appear 
quite  safe  to  start  your  clinical  work,  they 
would  not  have  to  send  in  this  great  mass 
of  stuff  at  that  level. 

"But  If  the  scientist  in  Food  and  Drug 
says,  "Well,  I  am  not  sure;  I  cannot  tell  from 
this  summary  whether  we  have  reached  that 
stage  or  not,  we  need  the  whole  thing";  then 
the  scientists  can  say.  Before  you  ship  it  out 
for  clinical  work,  I  want  to  see  it  all,' 

"Senator  Mundt,  Now.  you  have  not  stated 
to  us  yet  what  there  Is  in  the  new  regula- 
tions in  terms  of  a  reaction  from  Food  and 
Drug  back  to  the  pharmaceutical  company 
which  triggers  off  their  opj)ortunlty  to  pro- 
ceed. So  there  must  be  something  else  that 
you  have  to  apparently  say  yes  or  maybe 
or  'We  have  the  file',  or  else 

"Commissioner  Larrick.  They  must  sub- 
mit this  data  and  allow  a  stated  period  of 
time  to  elapse  within  which  we  can  file  or 
send  something  to  them  which  stops  them. 

"If  we  remain  silent,  they  may  proceed. 

"Senator  Mcndt.  How  long  a  period  of 
time? 

'"Commissioner  Larrick.  Ten  days.  I  be- 
lieve. 

"'These  are  very  new. 

"Senator  Mundt.  OK.  Anyhow,  you  have 
a  stipulated  period  of  time? 

'"Commissioner  L.^RRICK.  Right. 

"Senator  Humphrey.  Before  the  Senator 
leaves  this  matter  of  filing  the  statement — 
you  used  the  word  'summary.'  It  seems  to 
me  somewhere  along  in  your  regulations  you 
ought  to  Indicate  what  you  want  In  that 
summary,  because  otherwise  it  could  be  very 
general. 

"Now,  a  good,  solid,  reputable  drug  house, 
one  of  the  standard  companies  with  a  well- 
known  name.  Is  not  going  to  risk  its  repu- 
tation by  filing  a  phony  statement.  But  you 
and  I  know  there  are  many,  many  people 
that  get  into  this  business,  and  some  of  them 
do  not  last  too  long.  And  we  want  to  make 
sure  that  their  products  do  not  shorten  up 
the  life  of  anyone,  either. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  you  ought  to  lay 
down  some  specific  guidelines,  as  to  what 
you  mean  by  a  summary.  Otherwise,  it 
could  be  very  misleading.  There  would  Just 
be  more  paperwork  without  any  real  in- 
formation. 


"Commissioner  Larrick.  Right. 

"Senator  Humphrey.  Any  other  recom- 
mendations? 

"Commissioner  Larrick  Yes.  They  have 
to  send  us  five  copies  of  an  the  informational 
material  that  they  send  to  the  clinical 
investigator." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  that  tlie  vote  which  was  recently 
taken  on  the  Kefauver  amendment  will 
be  interpreted  as  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
Congress  for  prompt  action  with  respect 
to  the  pricing  of  druRS. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  I  a.sk  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DmKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
in  behalf  of  the  minority  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary :  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hku'^ka],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating], 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr,  Fong], 
and  the  Senator  from  P'  nn.<5ylvania  !Mr. 
Scott]  .  I  will  exclude  myself.  At  every 
session  there  were  full  meetings  in  order 
to  protect  the  bill,  and  I  believe  that  on 
every  occasion  every  Republican  member 
was  present  at  the  hearin'?s.  That  i.^;  an 
unprecedented  display  of  fidelity  to  duty, 
and  I  congratulate  every  minonty  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hrtjsk.iI  has  become,  verily, 
an  expert  in  this  field.  Tlic  bill  became 
one  of  the  most  difficult  measures,  lan- 
guagewise,  with  reference  to  the  Food 
and  Di-ug  Act,  in  which  I  have  ever  been 
engaged.  It  required  unpi-ecedented 
fidelity  to  duty  to  get  the  work  .done. 
I  salute  my  colleagues  on  the  Comraattee 
on  the  Judiciary  for  the  mar:]-nlicent 
results. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFITCER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  bill  having 
been  read  the  third  time,  the  question 
is.  Shall  it  pass?  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  Mr  Bartlett], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  IMr  Bible], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  IMr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr],  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams',  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough] 
are  absent  on  official  busmes-s. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  Mr.  SYMrNGTONl.  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  ,Mr.  Anderson],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  ;  Mr.  GRrENiNc]. 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  iMr  Hick- 
ey],  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr. 
Long]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting.  Uie  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett  ].  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
IMr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from  Weil  Vir- 
ginia IMr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  New 
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Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the  SenatX)r  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark),  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  GoreI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr,  Kerr],  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams], the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborgugh],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington],  the  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  GrueningI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hickey],  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long  J 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Botttjm],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Gold  water!  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Bottum],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton 1 ,  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty!   would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  weis  announced — yeas  78. 
navs  0,  as  follows: 


[No  216  Leg,] 

YEAS— 78 

A:kea 

Hickenlooper 

Moss 

Ailott 

Kill 

Muudt 

Beau 

Holland 

Murphy 

Bogg3 

Hru.=;ica 

Muskle 

Burdick 

Huniplirev 

Neuberger 

Bush 

Jackson 

I'astore 

Butler 

JavUs 

F-'earson 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Jchnston 

Peil 

Cannon 

Jordan, N  C 

Pro.Kmire 

Capehart 

Jordan, Idaho 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Keating 

Robertson 

Carroll 

Kefauver 

Russell 

Case 

Kuchel 

Saltonstall 

Church 

La  use  he 

Scott 

Cooper 

Lonj,  Hawa.i 

Sniathers 

Cotton 

L  )iig.  La. 

Smith,  Mas.s. 

Dirk=en 

MaEcnu>on 

Smith.  Maine 

Dodd 

xMansP.eld 

.Sparkman 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Stennis 

Eastland 

McC'.ellan 

Talmadge 

EUeader 

McGee 

Thurmond 

Engle 

McNamara 

Tower 

Ervln 

Mctcair 

Wiley 

Fong 

M::!er 

Williams,  Del 

Fulbnght 

Monroney 

Young,  N   Dak 

Hart 

Morse 

NAYS — 0 

YDUng,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING- 

-22 

.\i.der^on 

Curtls 

Long,  Mo. 

Bartlett 

Oold-.vat<'r 

Morton 

Bennett 

Gore 

Proutv 

Bible 

Grueuing 

Symington 

Bottum 

Ilartke 

Williams,  N  J 

Bvrd,  W   Va 

Hayien 

Yarborcugh 

Chavez 

Hickey 

Cla.-k. 

Kerr 

So  the  bill  <S,  1552  i  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  and  supplement  the 
laws  with  respect  to  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  drugs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

Mr,  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  President,  if  it 
i.s  appropriate  to  move  that  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  was  passed  be  recon- 
sidered. I  so  move. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President, 
I  move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion 
to  reconsider. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  as 
pa.ssed  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr,  President,  the 
vote  by  which  the  Kefauver  drug  bill 
was  passed  just  now — 78  to  0 — is  quite 
a  commentary  on  how  time  and  history 
frequently  bear  out  the  views  of  some 
unpopular  people  and  how  what  may 
seem  to  be  a  majority  opinion  at  one 
moment  in  time  is  lat^r  proved  not  to 
be  the  case. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ke- 
fauver] has  waged  a  long  and  lonely 
fight  for  an  adequate  drug  bill.  He  has 
been  attacked  by  the  powerful  drug  in- 
dus-ry,  and  in  the  press  he  has  been 
derided  as  one  of  the  despised  band  of 
liberals.  He  has  not  received  a  great 
deal  of  cooperation  from  some  of  his 
colleagues,  although  I  thitik  to  their 
dying  day  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr,  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr,  Dodd],  the  .^^enaror  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr,  Carroll],  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  !  Mr.  Long  1 ,  can  take  pride 
in  the  aid  they  gave  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  at  a  time  when,  with  his  back 
to  :  he  wall,  he  waged  his  apparently 
hopeless  battle  against  these  powerful 
interests. 

B  ji  now.  Mr.  President,  because  of  the 
many  terrible  tragedies  which  have  oc- 
curred in  European  countries  from  the 
use  of  the  drug  thalidomide  and  the 
cases  which  have  occurred  in  this  coun- 
tiT.  it  has  been  proved  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  was  right  all  the  time, 
and  that  the  scoffers,  scorners,  and  bit- 
ter opponents  were  wrong. 

Now,  by  its  unanimous  vote,  the  Sen- 
ate has  placed  its  generous  seal  of 
approval  on  what  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Kefauver]  and  his  col- 
leai^ues  have  long  foueht  for.  Men  who 
had  openly  and  .secretly  fought  him  now 
flock  to  get  on  the  bandwagon,  and  pre- 
tend that  they  were  always  his  sup- 
por:ers. 

As  a  humble  American  citizen, T  wish 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see, and  all  those  who  helped  him,  for 
fiatting  for  all  these  months  and  years 
for  this  great  reform.  Certainly  the 
American  people  will  eternally  be  grate- 
ful to  him. 

Mr.  President,  can  we  learn  from  this 
lesjon:  or  can  mankind  educate  itself 
only  by  disaster  and  tragedy? 


INCTIEASES  IN  RATES  OF  DISABIL- 
ITY COMPENSATION 

Jw^r.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I 
mo^e  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  1763,  House  bill 
10743, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
<H  ;=.  10743'  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  increases  in  rates 
of  cisabiliiy  compensation,  and  for  other 
purposes, 

Mr  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 


The 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk,  On  page  4 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  all  of  lines  7, 
8,  and  9,  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  July  1962.  and  payments 
shall  be  made  accorduigly.  regardless  of 
the  date  this  Act  becomes  law." 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute 

This  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  on 
April  2.  1962.    This  act  is  long  overdue. 

As  the  bill  now  stands,  it  would  be- 
come effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
second  calendar  month  which  begins 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
act.  The  amendment  will  merely  make 
the  act  effectivo  as  of  July  1962. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 

The  amendment  was  acreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  ameridment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loui.siana.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN      I  yuld, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
amendment  mai;e  the  efTective  date 
June  1  ? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     No,  July  1. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,     July  1? 

Ml-.  DIRKSEN.     Yes, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  I  om 
deeply  gratified  that  the  majority  leader 
has  brought  up  this  bill. 

Last  Monday,  I  addressed  the  national 
convention  of  the  Di.sabled  American 
Veterans,  at  Atlantic  City:  and  I  can 
testify  to  the  Senate  about  the  an.xiety 
with  which  they  have  awaited  the 
passage  of  this  tiny,  yet  very  important, 
increase  in  the  compensation  of  only 
disabled  veterans.  They  did  not  under- 
stand why  it  has  taken  so  long.  We 
understand,  because  of  the  parliamen- 
tary difficulties;  but  they  did  not  They 
regarded  it  as  a  .small  measure  of  justice 
much  too  long  overdue. 

I  think  they  will  hail  this  accomplish- 
ment, and  I  think  all  of  us  will  take  satis- 
faction from  this  accomplishment  at  long 
last. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, this  bill  provides  increases  in  the 
rates  of  service-connected  disability 
compensation,  to  reflect  the  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  tlie  cost  of  living 
since  the  last  compensation  increase  in 
1957,  as  well  as  to  more  adequately  com- 
pensate the  seriously  disabled  veterans. 
In  other  words,  it  would  increa.se  the 
monthly  rates  payable  to  veterans  of  all 
wars  and  peacetime  service  who  have  a 
service-connected  disability  rated  be- 
tween 10  and  100  percent  or  who  are 
entitled  to  receive  compen.sation  at  one 
of  the  higher  statutory  award  rates. 
which  presently  run  to  a  maximum  of 
$450  or  as  much  as  $600  monthly  if  the 
veteran  is  entitled  to  the  $450  rate,  needs 
regular  aid  and  attendance,  and  is  not 
being  cared  for  in  a  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospital. 

I  ask  that  a  table  showing  the  in- 
crease in  compensation  payable  to  each 
rat€  of  disability,  as  well  as  the  cost 
estimate,    be    inserted    in    the    Record. 
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This  table  .'hows  that  the  cost  of  these 
proposed  ir  creases  would  be  approxi- 
mately $98  million  in  the  first  year. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  tabic 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  RrcoRr, 
as  follows: 


Pegrec  and  paragmph 
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H.R.  10743, 
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6.6 
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9.7 

194.000 
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60 
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626 

16.7 

178.000 

2.  570 
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450 

625 

16.7 

2,464.000 

4,240 

800 

ISO  (+460) 

300(4-526) 

ao.8 

7,320.000 

3.430 

600 

266 

290 

9.4 

1, 149, 000 

1.794.440 

122.300 

96.264,000 

(k)  .Anatomical  low,  or  loss  of  use  of  a  creative  organ,  or  1  loot,  or  1  hand,  or  both  buttocks,  or  blindness  of  1  eve 
huviiiRonly  lipht  iMTc»'ption,  rates  (a)  to  (J)  jncreastnl  monthly  by  $47  additional  to  basic  compensation  i«id  monthly 
for  veteran  with  these  di.sabilities  (this  $47  nitc  uiichanpcd.) 

Anntomical  lost,  or  loss  of  use  of  a  creative  organ,  or  I  foot,  or  1  hand,  or  both  buttocks,  or  blindness  of  1  eye,  ha  vine 
only  lll^ht  iKTO'ption,  in  addition  to  re(|uircnient  for  any  of  rates  in  ili  to  (ni.  rate  Incre^ascMl  monthly  lor  eacli  loss 
or  loss  of  use  by  .■>47  additional  to  basic  comiK'Usation  paid  monthly  tot  veteran  with  these  dlsabihties  (this  $47  rate 
imchange<l.) 

(1)  Anatomical  loss,  or  loss  of  use  of  both  hwids,  or  both  feet,  or  1  hand  and  1  foot,  or  blind  both  eyes  with  5'200 
visual  acuity  or  It  ss,  or  is  permanently  ljo<lrldden  or  so  helpless  as  to  be  in  need  of  regular  aid  and  attcnduice,  monthly 
coini)ensation. 

iin)  Anatoniin  1  loss,  or  loss  of  u.<*  of  2  extremities  at  a  level,  or  with  complications,  preventing  natural  elbow  or 
knc<- action  with  prosthesis  ni  platx' or  has  sulTere<l  blindness  in  both  eyes  having  only  Ughl  i>erception.  or  hassuHerc*! 
blindni-ss  in  both  'i-yc-s,  rendering  him  so  hdiiless  as  to  be  in  nefl  of  regular  ai<i  and  attendance,  monthly  compensation. 

(U)  An.itomic;i  loss  of  2  extremities  so  near  shoulder  or  hip  as  to  prevent  use  of  prosthetic  appliance  or  sufTere<l 
anatoniinil  loss  ():lK)th  eyes,  monthly  comi>en.<iation. 

((>)  SufTcrp<!  ili'rtbility  inider  conditions  which  would  entitle  him  to  2  or  more  rates  in  0)  to  (ni,  no  condition  lieing 
considered  twice,  or  sufTere<l  total  deafness  in  combination  with  total  blindness  with  5/200  visual  aduity  or  less, 
monthly  comt>en.-^ation. 

(p)  In  event  di.^jibled  p<-rson's  service-lncurre*!  disabilities  excee*!  requirements  for  any  of  rates  prescribed.  Admini- 
strator, in  his  dis-retion,  may  allow  next  higher  rate,  ot  interme<Iiate  rate,  but  in  no  event  in  excess  of  $450. 

(a)  Mininuim  -ate  for  arreste<l  tuberculosis.     (This  $07  monthly  rate  is  unchanged.) 

(r)  If  cntltle<lt('comp«'n.salion  under  (o),  or  the  maximum  rate  under  (p),and  in  need  of  regular  aid  and  attendance, 
while  not  hospitflliwxl  at  (lovemment  exi)ense,  adilitional  monthly  aid  and  attendance  allowani-e. 

IS)  If  totally  disabled  and  (U  l>as  additional  disabihty  independently  rated  at  60  per  centum  or  more,  or  (2)  is 
permanently  housebound. 


Mr,  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr  President, 
section  2  of  the  bill  provides  that  vet- 
erans who  ;ire  receiving  the  statutory 
award  of  $4,')0  and  al.so  additional  com- 
pensation of  $150  while  not  in  a  hospital. 
will  have  their  compensation  continued 
until  the  first  day  of  the  second  month 
which  begin.',  after  they  are  hospitalized 
Inasmuch  a^  it  costs  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration approximately  $25  a  day  to 


hospitalize  each  patient  in  a  general 
medical,  and  surgical  hospital,  and  more 
for  those  veterans  who  are  in  the 
paraplegic  class,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
payment  of  this  additional  compensa- 
tion, in  lieu  of  furnishing  hospital  care, 
is.  in  effect,  a  saving  to  the  (jovernment. 
It  seems  reasonable  to  the  committee, 
and  also  good  medical  practice,  to  permit 
these   badly    disabled    service-connected 


cases  to  report  to  a  hospital  whenever 
they  are  in  need  of  care,  without  suffer- 
uiL'  a  financial  loss.  Even  at  these  rather 
liberal  rates,  many  paralyzed  veterans 
experience  difficulty  in  making  ends 
meet,  since  .some  require  24-hour  care  in 
their  home  and  must  pay  out  sizable 
amounts  to  individuals  employed  to  take 
care  of  them. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  provide,'^  that  this 
allowance  will  be  di.-^contmued  from  the 
first  day  of  the  second  calendar  month 
which  begins  after  the  day  of  the  vet- 
eran's admission  for  hospitalization.  If 
the  veteran  leaves  the  hospital  against 
medical  advice  and  thereafter  is  re- 
admitted, the  allowance  during  this 
period  of  hospitalization  shall  be  di.scon- 
tinued  from  the  date  of  such  read- 
mission,  for  so  long  as  that  hospitahza- 
tion  continues.  Informal  advice  has 
been  received  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration that  there  would  be  no  great 
cost,  administrative  or  otherwise,  as  a 
result  of  the  enactment  of  this  section. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  increases  the  pre- 
sumptive period  for  multiple  sclerosis 
from  3  to  7  years.  The  committee  took 
this  action  based  on  information,  ob- 
tained from  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  its 
scientilic  staff  that  7  years  was  not  an 
unreasonable  period  to  recognize  as  the 
interval  between  onset  and  diagnosis 
in  multiple  sclerosis  cases,  and  that  the 
committee  would  be  justified  m  recom- 
mending the  enactment  of  legislation 
providing  for  a  7-year  presumptive 
period  for  this  disease.  For  all  other 
chronic  diseases,  except  multiple  scle- 
rosis, tuberculosis  and  Hansen's  disease — 
which  have  3 -year  presumptive  periods — 
there  is  a  limitation  to  a  1-year  presump- 
tive period  in  wartime  cases. 

The  administration  favors  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  that  a  table 
showin?  a  history  of  compensation  in- 
creases which  have  taken  place  since 
July  1  1933,  be  incorporated  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows - 
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'  Varies  because  of  roundoff. 
» Flat  $30  increase. 


«  From  Oct.  1,  1945. 
«  From  Aug.  1,  1952. 
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Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  provide 
long  overdue  and  well -deserved  increases 
in  the  rates  of  disability  compensation 
for  veterans.  Disability  compensation 
rates  genuinely  need  a  boost,  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top. 

I  wonder,  Mr.  President,  how  many 
of  us  are  aware  that  veterans  who  were 
completely  disabled  in  the  war,  possibly 
even  completely  paralyzed,  can  only  get 
a  maximum  of  $600  a  month.  These  are 
men  who  need  continual  close  care,  men 
who  are  not  being  taken  care  of  in  a 
veterans  hospital.  It  is  clear  that  $600 
is  not  sufBcient  to  provide  the  kind  of 
food,  shelter  and  constant  attention 
that  these  men  who  were  wounded  in 
the  defense  of  this  Nation  need.  All 
of  the  gratitude  and  homage  which  we 
may  show  to  these  men  who  served  our 
Nation  in  the  past  for  its  present  and 
future  safety  must  appear  as  pure 
blarney  to  these  unfortunate  veterans 
when  we  do  not  provide  adequately  for 
their  most  basic  needs. 

Mr.  President,  the  last  disability  com- 
pensation increase  was  in  1957.  Since 
then  there  has  been  a  6-perccnt  increase 
in  the  cost  of  Uvmg.  The  bill  before  us 
now  for  consideration.  H.R.  10743.  pro- 
vides for  increases  from  5.3  to  11.1  per- 
cent payable  to  veterans  disabled  10  to 
100  percent.  HiL;her  percentage  in- 
creases in  this  bill,  as  traditionally,  are 
provided  for  those  v.ith  more  than  50 
percent  disability. 

As  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  So- 
ciety. I  am  particularly  interested  to 
note  that  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  pre- 
sumptive period  for  multiple  sclerosis  has 
been  increased  from  3  to  7  years.  NTH 
has  indicated  that  it  is  not  unreasonable 
for  a  period  of  up  to  7  years  to  elapse 
between  the  onset  and  diagnosis  of 
multiple  sclero?is. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  this 
measure  is  in  effect  a  savings  to  the 
Government:  if  the  compensation  is  not 
increased,  many  of  the  most  seriously 
disabled  men  may  well  be  forced  into 
veu^raiis  ho.5pital.^  at  a  cost  perhaps  as 
high  as  S25  per  day.  In  other  words, 
the  minimum  for  ho.spitalization  per 
month  would  be  S750,  and  it  would  be 
more  than  thi.s  for  tho.se  who  may  be 
paralyzed.  It  is  only  fair  that  we  pro- 
vide adcqunte  compensation  so  that 
these  men  who  cannot  even  stru::-le  to 
make  ends  meet  because  of  their  physi- 
cal di.=:ability  are  not  forced  out  of  their 
homes  into  hospitals  a';ainst  their  will. 
Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  not  a  boon- 
dou-le:  it  should  rather  be  reo-arded  as 
one  of  the  prices  of  our  freedom.  These 
men  have  paid  with  their  health  for  the 
freedom  we  enjoy  today.  It  is  not  asking 
a  r:reat  deal  for  us  to  meet  their  needs 
today  and  I  am  proud  to  support  this 
legislation  and  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  do  the  same. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendment  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 


The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grosjed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time 

Tl-.e  bill  'H.R.  10743)  was  read  the 
thirci  time  and  passed 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
mov(}  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
pass'^d  be  reconsidered. 

M;-.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  'able. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agre?d  to. 


BAL.ANCE  OF  AWARDS  MADE  BY 
PI[ILIPPINE  WAR  DAMAGE  COM- 
MISSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1844. 
Hou.'-e  bill  11721,  the  Philippine  war 
damages  bill,  so  that  it  may  be  laid  down 
and  made  the  pending  business  for  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senf.te  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
iH.F:.  11721*  to  authorize  the  payment 
of  th  e  balance  of  awards  for  war  damage 
comoc;-!.^:at:on  made  by  the  Philippine 
War  Damage  Commission  and  to  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  $73  million 
for  that  purpo."e. 


LEGISL.\TIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
announce,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  that  there  will  be  no  further 
conj  ideration  of  business  tonight. 


PROGRAM  FOR  SATURDAY 

Mr  MORSE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  there  be  a  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Saturday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  We  shall 
have  the  agriculture  appropriation  bill 
on  Saturday,  plus  some  other  matters. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
J-ENATE  SE.SSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Judi- 
ciarv  Committee  be  authorized  to  sit  to- 
morrow morning.  I  make  this  request 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  that  com- 
mit.ee  to  consider  the  nomination  of 
Jud?e  Marshall,  which  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Montana  add  to  his  request  a  similar 
reqi;es:  for  the  Education  Subcommittee 
to  meet? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  That  is  agreeable. 
I  add  that  request  to  the  one  I  have  al- 
reacy  made,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection''  Without  objection,  permis- 
sion is  granted  for  both  of  these  com- 
mittees. 


REVENUE  ACT  OP  1962— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
take  a  moment  to  look  around  us;  to 
appraise  our  standards  and  to  determine 
the  things  that  we  hold  dear.  For  many 
months  now.  nay.  for  many  years,  we  in 
the  Congress  have  tx>en  consider. ng  the 
aid  which  should  be  eiven  to  schools,  to 
hospitals,  to  symphony  orchestras  and 
art  museums.  In  some  cases  we  have 
provided  for  Federal  aid  coming  out  of 
the  pockets  of  every  ta.xpayer.  whether 
or  not  he  would  have  it  otherw  i.se,  to  pro- 
vide such  benefits  for  the  people  of  this 
country;  and  even  where  we  have  not 
provided  for  Federal  aid  we  have  pro- 
vided for  deductions  from  Federal  in- 
come tax  for  contributions  to  hospitals. 
to  schools,  to  universities,  to  art  mu- 
seums, symphony  orchestras,  and  opera 
societies — all  because  it  is  in  the  public 
interest  to  have  such  things  and  to  have 
them  in  as  fine  a  state  as  po.ssible. 

But  what  is  more  important  than  art 
and  music,  and  perhaps  more  important 
than  even  medical  care  and  education? 
Mr.  President,  it  is  justice.  It  is  our 
judicial  system  which  preserves  and  pro- 
tects the  liberties  of  the  people,  which 
guarantees  them  a  free  and  fair  trial 
when  they  are  accused,  and  which  pro- 
vides them  with  a  fair  and  impartial 
forum  for  the  settlement  of  their  own 
controversies. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  permit  deduc- 
tions for  contributions  to  cruanizalions 
working  to  improve  our  h.o.'jpitals, 
churches,  and  schools,  but  Mr.  President. 
we  do  not  permit  deductions  for  con- 
tributions to  organizations  to  improve 
our  judicial  system.  I.  therefore,  am 
submitting  an  amendment  to  H  R  10650 
which  will  place  the  deduction  for  con- 
tributions for  judicial  reform  on  the 
same  basis  a.^  contributions  to  improve 
symphony  orchestra.^,  opera  societies, 
hospitals,  schools,  and  churches. 

The  opponents  of  this  propo.^al  to  per- 
mit the  deductibihty  of  contnbutioiis  for 
judicial  reform  have  tried  to  stop  it  by 
saying  that  it  permits  tlie  deduction  of 
lobbying  expenses.  What  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  real  truth?  There  is  no 
personal  or  business  gain  in  judicial  re- 
form. It  is  something  which  benefits  all 
the  people  and  it  is  a  matter  of  imfxn- 
tance  in  a  number  of  States  besides  my 
own.  because  proposals  for  judicial  re- 
form are  pending  in  at  least  half  a 
dozen  States.  The  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion in  aid  of  judicial  reform  has  been 
attested  to  by  National,  State,  and  local 
bar  associations  who  are  working  active- 
ly for  this  reform  and  which  are  join.'^d 
by  the  Better  Government  Association, 
the  Committee  on  Illinois  Grovernment, 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  and  all 
sorts  of  religious  and  civic  groups.  Let 
us  not  let  the  people  down  when  they 
seek,  through  nonprofit  civic  organiza- 
tions, to  improve  their  judicial  systems 
and  make  them  equal  to  the  demands  of 
this  century. 

I  ask  that  my  amendment  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment   will   be    received,    printed, 
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and,  without   objection,  will  be  printed 
in  the  Recoi  d  and  lie  on  the  table. 

The  amerdment  submitted  by  Mr. 
DiRKSEN  is  a.';  follows: 

On  page  391.  after  line  21.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sec.  27.  Conitubutions  to  Organizations 
PR3POSINC  Reorganization  or 
THE  Judiciary. 

"(a)  Inclusion  as  CHARfTABLE  Contribu- 
tions.— Section  170(c)  (relating  to  definition 
of  charitable  contribution)  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

•'  '(6)  An  or^;anlzation — 

"•(A)  creat«i  or  organized  under  the  law 
of  any  State; 

"'(B)  organized  and  op>erated  exclusively 
to  consider  proposals  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  government  of 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  to 
provide  Information,  to  make  recommenda- 
tions, and  to  seek  public  supf>ort  or  opposi- 
tion as  to  such  proposals;  and 

"  '(C)  no  pajt  of  the  net  earnings  of  which 
inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  share- 
holder or  IndUldual.' 

"(b)  ErrrcTVE  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  ending  after  December  31.  1961." 

Renumber  section  27  of  the  bill  as  sec- 
tion 28. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wi.sh 
to  turn  to  a  different  area  of  our  stand- 
ards of  value;  to  an  area  which  we 
should  cherish  equally  with  justice,  and 
that  is  the  -vclfare  of  those  men  ar.d 
women  who  by  their  efforts  have  helped 
to  build  this  country  and  who  have 
reached  that  time  of  life  which  has  been 
called  the  "golden  years  "  Yes.  they  are 
golden  years,  indeed,  full  of  golden 
memories,  irreplaceable  memories.  But. 
unfortunately,  memories  have  little 
purchasing  power  and,  for  many,  those 
golden  years  have  a  veiT  little  gold,  if 
all  that  exists  to  live  on  are  social  se- 
curity benefi'^s.  Now.  the  people  I  rep- 
resent, these  magnificent  people  in  their 
golden  years,  are  not  asking  for  more 
money  from  the  bill.  They  are  only 
asking  that  they  be  allowed  to  earn  more 
money  withcut  losing  their  full  retire- 
ment benefits.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
really  a  very  simple  proposal  indeed. 
All  it  does  is  to  permit  them  to  earn 
SI, 800  a  yea;-  instead  of  $1,200  without 
facing  a  reduction  in  retirement  bene- 
fits. Let  us  make  their  golden  years  a 
little  brighte;-  by  this  change. 

I  ask  unenimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  \,'ill  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  ob- 
jection will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amerdment  submitted  by  Mr. 
DiRKSEN  is  af  follows ; 

On  page  391.  between  lines  21  and  22,  In- 
sert the  follov'lng  new  section : 
"Sec.  27.  Increase    in    Amount    Individuals 
Afe   Permitted  To   Earn   While 
Receiving  Benefits  Under  Title 
II  OF  THE  Social  Security  Act. 
"(a)     Incre.\sk    in    Amount. —  (1)     Para- 
graphs  (1).    (:i).  and    (4)(B)    of  subsection 
(f)  of  section  203  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
are   each    am<  nded    by    striking    out     tlOO' 
wherever  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in 
heu  thereof   '1 150". 

"(2)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3) 
of  such  subse<  tion  (f)   is  amended  by  strik- 


ing out  ',  except  that  of  the  first  $500  of 
such  excess  (or  all  of  such  excess  If  ll  is  less 
than  $500),  an  amount  equal  to  one-half 
thereof  shall  not  be  Included  . 

"(b)  Conforming  Amendment. — Paragraph 
(1)(A)  of  subsection  (h)  of  section  203  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$100' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •$150'. 

"(c)  EFFEcnvE  Date —The  amendments 
made  by  the  preceding  subsections  of  this 
section  shall  be  effective,  in  the  case  of  any 
individual,  with  respect  to  taxable  years  of 
such  individual  ending  after   1962. ' 

On  page  391,  line  22.  strike  out  "27"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  '^B". 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  turn  to  another  problem  of  our  citi- 
zens who  have  passed  the  age  of  60.  By 
their  sacrifices  they  have  provided  the 
new  blood  to  carry  this  country  forward. 
Through  their  homes  ran  the  feet  of 
youngsters.  Their  halls  were  filled  with 
the  laughter  of  young  people.  But,  as  all 
things  do,  these  children  blossomed  and 
they  went  out  into  the  world  as  men  and 
women  to  do  their  part.  Now  the  halls 
are  empty.  Now  the  need  for  the  rooms 
is  gone.  Now,  too,  retirement  is  near. 
That  means  a  loss  of  income.  That 
means  hving  on  the  savings,  such  as  there 
may  be,  of  a  lifetime.  It  means  selling 
the  old  house  and  getting  a  .'^mailer  place. 
All  that  is  natural. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  come  to  the  un- 
natural part — inflation  and  taxes. 
Those  two  terrifying  forces  for  older  peo- 
ple will  rob  them  of  the  value  of  their 
home  at  the  very  time  their  income  will 
be  reduced  by  retirement.  As  all  of  us 
know,  a  home  is  really  like  a  form  of 
savings.  We  put  money  into  a  house  to 
improve  it.  We  regard  it  as  a  fonn  of 
saving.  Now,  as  they  pass  60.  people 
need  to  draw  on  such  savings.  And  so. 
Mr.  President.  I  propose  that  when  peo- 
ple 60  years  of  age  or  more  sell  homes 
occupied  by  them  for  5  years  or  more  the 
pain  that  they  realize,  which  is  really 
the  savings  they  have  accumulated  on 
the  house,  will  not  be  taxed  as  income. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  submitted  by  Mr. 
DiRKSEN  is  as  follows: 

On  page  391,  between  lines  21  and  22, 
insert    the   following    new   section: 

"Sec.  27.  Exclusion  From  Gross  Income  of 
Gain  From  Sale  of  Residence  by 
Individual  Age  60  or  Over. 
"(a)    Exclusion    From    Gross    Income. — 
Part  III  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954   (relating  to 
items   specifically    excluded    from    gross    in- 
come)   is  amended  by  renumbering  section 
121   as   122,   and   by   inserting   after   section 
120  the  following  new  section: 

"  'Sec.  121.  Gain  From  Sale  ob  Exchange  of 
Residence  of  Individual  Who 
Has  Attained  Age  60. 

"  "(a)  General  Rule. — In  the  case  of  an 
Individual,  gross  Income  does  not  include 
gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange  after  De- 
cember 31.  1961,  of  property  used  by  the 
taxpayer  as  his  principal  residence.  If — 

"•(1)  the  taxpayer  has  attained  the  age 
of  60  years  before  such  sale  or  exchange  oc- 
curs, and 

"  '(2)  such  property  has  been  used  by  the 
taxpayer   as    his   principal   residence   for    a 


period  of  not  less  than  5  years  at  tlie  time 
such  sale  or  exchange  occurs. 

"  "(b)  Property  Held  Jointly  by  Husband 
and  Wif£. — In  the  case  of  property  held  by 
a  husband  and  wife  as  joint  tenants  or  as 
tenants  by  the  entirety,  the  age  require- 
ment contained  in  subsection  laitli  and 
the  use  requirement  contained  In  subsection 
(a)(2)  .jhaU  be  treated  as  having  been 
met  by  both  the  husband  and  the  wife  if 
It  Is  met  by  either  spouse. 

"'(c)  Propertt  Used  in  Part  a--  Princi- 
pal Resejence. — In  the  case  of  property  only 
a  portion  of  which  Is  used  by  the  taxpayer 
as  his  i)rincipal  residence,  subsection  (a) 
shall  apply  to  so  much  of  the  gain  from 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  such  property  as 
is  determined,  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  to  be  at- 
trlbutab.e  to  the  portion  of  the  property 
used  by  the  taxpayer  as  his  principal  resi- 
dence. 

"'(d)  Involuntary  Conversions.  —  For 
purposes  of  subsection  (a>,  the  destruction, 
seizure,  requisition,  or  condemnation  of  prop- 
erty, occurring  after  December  31,  1961,  shall 
be  treatt!d  as  the  sale  or  exchange  of  such 
property.' " 

(b)  Table  or  Contents. — The  table  of  sec- 
tions for  such  part  is  amended  by  striking 
out 

"Sec.  121.  Cross  references  to  other  Acts." 

and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 

"Sec.    121.  Gain   from    sale   or   exchange   of 

residence  of  individual  who  has 

attained  age  60. 

"Sec.  122.  Cross  references  to  other  Acts." 

(c)  TiCHNiCAL  Amendments. — (l)  Section 
1033(h)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  Involuntary  conver- 
sions) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  peiragraph: 

"(3)  For  exclusion  from  gross  Income  of 
gain  from  Involuntary  conversion  occurring 
after  Etecember  31,  1961,  of  residence  of  tax- 
payer who  has  attained  age  60,  see  section 
121. ■• 

(2)  Section  1034  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
sale  or  exchange  of  residence)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"  ( k )   Cross  Reference. — 

"For  exclusion  from  gross  income  of  gain 
from  sale  or  exchange  after  December  31, 
1961,  of  residence  of  taxpayer  who  has  at- 
tained age  60.  see  section  121. " 

(d)  Eitective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1961. 

On  pa;e  391.  line  22.  strike  out  "27  "  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "28". 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  come 
to  the  situation  to  which  I  addressed 
myself  some  days  ago — reform  of  the 
needs  requirement  for  medical  care  un- 
der the  Kerr-Mills  bill.  It  has  been 
truly  said  that  while  nesd  is  an  appro- 
priate test  for  aid.  the  determination  of 
the  need  shall  not  be  conducted  in  such 
a  mann?r  that  it  deters  those  who  are  in 
need  from  receiving  aid.  And  so,  Mr. 
President,  I  propose  that  those  men  and 
women  of  this  country,  who  have  met 
the  test  of  age  and  who  are  in  need  of 
medical  treatment  under  the  program 
offered,  shall  be  able  by  their  own  oath 
to  declare  their  assets  and  that  their 
statement  shall  be  accepted  as  correct. 
We  are  not  dealing  with  able-bodied 
people  in  their  twenties,  thirties,  forties, 
and  fifties,  who  are  able  to  work,  but 
who  by  lalse  statements  to  welfare  agen- 
cies induce  and  procure  aid  where  it 
should  rot  be  given.  We  are  dealing,  in- 
stead, with  those  who  have  earned  their 
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rest,  who  have  earned  their  aid  and  who 
are  in  need  of  help.  These  people  I  be- 
lieve we  can  trust. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  submitted  by  Mr. 
DiRKSEN  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3091.  between  lines  21  and  22, 
Insert  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  127.  Amendment  to  Title  I  of  the 
Social  Secl'Rity  Act  Relating 
TO  Stateme.vt  of  Financial  Sta- 
tus OF  Claimants  for  Medical 
Assistance    for    the    Aged. 

"Paragraph  ill»  of  section  2(al  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  ( 1  i  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (D).  ,2i 
by  striking  ou+  thfi  period  at  the  end  of  clause 
(El,  and  (3t  by  adding  after  clause  (E)  the 
following  new  clause; 

"■(F)  prior  to  October  1.  1963,  may,  and 
on  and  after  such  date,  shall,  provide  that 
any  statement  of  a  claimant  for  medical 
assistance  for  the  aged,  if  made  under  oath 
or  affirmatLon  and  on  such  form  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  State  agency,  shall,  inso- 
far as  such  statement  relates  to  the  flnancial 
status  of  such  claimant,  be  presumed  to  be 
factually  correct  for  purposes  of  determining 
his   eligibility   for   such   assistance'." 

On  page  391,  line  22,  strike  out  "27"  and 
Insert   in   lieu    thereof  "28". 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit one  further  amendment  to  H  R. 
10650.  This  is  styled  and  is  commonly 
known  as  H.R.  10  with  the  caption  "Self- 
employed  individuals  voluntary  pension 
plan." 

This  is  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  and  in 
connection  therewith  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  reprinted  in  the  Record 
a  statement  that  I  made  on  September 
27.  1961,  and  a  copy  of  the  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  statement  and  the  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  statement  submitted  by  Mr. 
Dirksen  is  as  follows : 

Statement  bt  Senator  Dirksen 

For  the  past  10  years  I  have  followed  with 
considerable  interest  H.R.  10,  a  bill  to  en- 
courage the  establisliment  of  voluntary  pen- 
sion plans  by  self-employed  individuals.  I 
have  long  been  in  favor  of  the  principle  of 
tilts  legislation,  but  on  several  occasions  dur- 
ing tlie  course  of  this  10-year  period  I  fovmd 
It  necessary  to  differ  with  the  proponents  as 
to  the  method  of  achieving  their  goal.  To- 
day I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  wholeheartedly 
endorse  H  R.  10  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  The  features  which  I 
found  objectionable  in  the  past  have  either 
been  eliminated  or  changed  to  the  point 
where  I  can.  In  all  good  conscience,  embrace 
this  legislation. 

Practically  everyone  who  is  acquainted 
with  this  subject  will  agree  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  legislation  as  now  proposed  is 
sound.  Certainly  the  Members  of  the  House 
recognized  this  in  the  85th  and  86th  Con- 
gresses and  again  In  this  session  when  tiiey 
passed  H  R.  10  by  a  practically  unanimous 
vote.  Certainly  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  In  the  86th  Congress 
recognized  this  when,  after  extensive  hear- 
ings, they  approved  H.R.  10  by  a  12  to  5 
Vote.     On  August  25  of  this  year,  this  com- 


mittee  ordered   H.R.    10   favorably   reported 

14  to3. 

In  was  apparent  to  me,  after  reading  the 
minority  views  in  tlie  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee report,  that  a  number  of  miscon- 
ceptions still  exist  in  the  minds  of  two 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  Their  pro- 
posils  were  heard  and  voted  down  by  the 
committee  in  the  86th  Congress  and  again 
this  year  I  am  confident  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  legislation  will,  on  the  floor 
of  this  Congress  meet  these  arguments 
aga.n  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  gain  the 
overwlielmlng  support  of  this  body.  Rather 
than  criticize,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
spokesmen  for  tiie  various  national  self-em- 
plo.ed  groups  because,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  at  no  time  have  they  said,  "If 
you  won't  give  us  these  benefits,  then  we  wish 
to  liave  them  tuken  away  from  the  corporate 
employees." 

Tills  is  a  gixid  bill  and  for  a  number  of 
reas-ons,  one  of  which  Is  the  fact  that  It 
encourages  jx^ople  to  help  themselves.  It 
enourages  initiative,  self-reliance,  and  the 
oth'^r  qualities  which  helped  to  make  this 
country  great,  but  qualities,  which  I  regret 
to  say,  are  disappearing  rapidly  from  the 
Am''rican  scene  This  Congress  has  an  op- 
por-unity  to  resurrect  these  attributes  which 
are  so  desperately  needed  by  our  country  at 
this  time  by  enacting  H  R.  10  into  law. 

This  remedial  legislation  Is  designed  to  cor- 
rect an  inequity  in  our  tax  structure  which 
pre'cnts  this  Nation's  10  million  small  busl- 
nes.s,  farm,  and  professional  people  from  re- 
ceiving treatment  comparable  to  that  which 
Is  accorded  corporate  employees. 

The  impetus  for  the  steady  growth  In 
cor])orate  coverage  was  supplied  in  1942  by 
the  77th  Congress  when  it  wisely  enacted 
legi.-lation  which  encouraged  corporations  to 
promote  the  economic  well-being  and  fu- 
ture security  of  their  employees.  One  has 
only  to  look  at  the  increase  which  has  oc- 
curred since  1940  to  appreciate  the  sound- 
ness of  this  legislation.  In  that  year  4.1  mll- 
lior.  were  covered:  In  1950,  9  8  million;  and 
in  1960  the  figure  rose  to  20  million.  Ap- 
proKimately  1  milii -n  people  are  being  added 
each   year  to  private  pension  plans. 

■V.'hen  we  add  to  the  1960  total  the  ap- 
proximately 8  million  covered  by  State  and 
locr.l  government  plans,  civil  service,  armed 
services,  railroad  retirement  systems,  etc.. 
the  total  number  of  Americans  covered  by 
pension  plans  is  approximately  30  million 
peoole, 

H.R.  10  docs  not,  as  its  few  opponents 
would  have  you  believe;  broaden  a  tax  loop- 
hole, and  open  a  Pandora's  box,  but  rather 
extends  what  has  been  proven  over  the  past 
19  years  to  be  sound  legislation  to  the  point 
where  it  includes  a  dedicated,  courageous 
gr^'jp  of  Americans,  the  self-employed. 

T  )  accomplish  this,  self-employed  persons 
are  treated  for  retirement  plan  purposes  as 
the  employers  of  themselves.  This  was  the 
fundamental  concept  of  the  House  bill  and 
It  is  retained  in  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee's substitute.  As  employers,  self- 
em'pioyed  individuals  are  permitted,  like 
other  employers,  to  deduct  contributions 
I  within  S!)eclfled  limits)  made  to  pension  or 
pro.t-sharing  plans  for  the  benefit  of  them- 
sel'.e.^  and  such  other  employees  as  may  be 
c;>v-?red  under  the  plan.  Under  the  com- 
mittee bill,  a  self-employed  person  would  be 
per-nttted  to  contribute  to  a  retirement 
plan  10  percent  of  his  earned  income  or 
$2,c00.  whichever  is  the  lesser.  He  would 
be  permitted  to  deduct  100  percent  of  the 
first  $1000  con':ributed  and  50  percent  cf 
the  remaining  $1,500,  which  may  be  con- 
triv  v.'ed  The  maximum  deductible  amount 
would  be  $1,750. 

As  employees,  as  with  other  employees, 
tlirv  are  not  taxed  on  such  contributions 
male  for  their  benefit,  or  the  income  there- 
on, until  they  receive  the  funds  upon  retlre- 
nie..;  or  otherwise. 


The  committee  changes  have  drastically 
reduced  the  size  of  the  revenue  deferral,  in 
fact  to  a  point  where  tills  can  no  longer 
be  used  as  a  major  argument  against  this 
measure.  Oh,  I  am  not  dcludini^  myself. 
because  there  will  be  some  who  will  cry 
economy,  who  will  use  the  international 
situation  as  an  excuse  for  opposing  this  bill; 
but  these  few,  time  and  time  njain  have, 
and  will  continue,  to  support  domestic  pro- 
grams with  high  price  tags  and  question- 
able dollar  value. 

The  estimates  for  H  R  10  ranee  frim  less 
than  $100  million  to  $200  million.  In  view 
of  the  actual  experience  in  other  countries. 
Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  New  Zealand; 
and  the  fact  that  the  Treasury  Department 
generally  overestimates,  I  am  Inclined  to 
accept  the  lower  figure. 

Regardless  of  the  exact  amount.  I  wish 
to  remind  you  that  the  potential  revenue 
deferral  is  already  made  possible  In  the  pres- 
ent tax  law  since  the  establishment  of  tax- 
deferred  {jension  plans  Is  available  to  any 
self-employed  person  who  incorporates  his 
business  or  occupation. 

If  we  fall  to  act  in  this  Consrre.-.s,  we  will, 
I  am  certain,  force  a  ereat  many  of  this 
Nation's  self-employed  to  incorporate  and 
In  most  cases  solely  for  the  purpose  of  gain- 
ing tax  treatment  relative  uj  their  retire- 
ment savings  similar  to  that  which  is  olTered 
their  corporate  brethren.  Passage  of  H  R  10 
will  encourage  these  fine,  hard-working 
Americans  to  retain  their  self-employed 
status,  defeat  will  be  a  major  blow  to  them 
and  an  invitation  to  Incorporate  for  tax 
advantage  because  of  their  natural  desire 
to  protect  themselves  In  their  later  years. 
Now  I  don't  believe  we  can  afford  the  loss 
of  too  many  more  self-employed  without 
jeopardizing  the  position  of  this  country 
both  on  the  domestic  and  International 
fronts. 

H.R.  10  Is  a  good  bill,  it  is  a  Just  bill. 
I  urge,  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  Join  with  me  in  working  for  the 
early  enactment  of  H  R.  10  in  the  2d  session 
of  the  87th  Congress. 

The  amendment  .submitted  by  Mr. 
Dirksen  is  as  follows; 

On  page  391,  after  line  21,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sec.  27.  Self-Emplotid  iNDrvruuALS  'Volun- 
tary Pension  Plans. 

"Section  401  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  qualified  pension,  profit- 
sharing,  and  stock  bonus  plans  >  is  amended— 

"(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragr.tph 
(5)  of  subsection  (a)  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: 'For  purposes  of  this  paragraph  and 
paragraph  (10),  the  total  compen.'^atlon  "f 
an  Individual  who  is  an  employee  within  the 
meaning  of  subsection  (c)(1)  means  such 
individual's  earned  income  (as  defined  in 
subsection  (c)(2)).  and  the  basic  or  regular 
rate  of  compensation  of  such  an  Indlvldui^l 
shall  be  determined,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  with 
respect  to  that  portion  of  his  earned  income 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  his  earned  In- 
come as  the  basic  or  regular  compensation 
of  the  employees  under  tlie  plan  bears  Uj  the 
total  compensation  of  such  employees. ', 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)    the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"'(7)  A  trust  shall  not  constitute  a  quali- 
fied trust  under  this  section  unless  the  plan 
of  which  such  trust  is  a  part  provides  that, 
upon  Its  termination  or  tipon  complete  dis- 
continuance of  contributions  under  the  plan, 
the  rights  of  all  employees  to  benefits  ac- 
crued to  the  date  of  such  termination  or  dis- 
continuance, to  the  extent  then  funded,  or 
the  amounts  credited  to  the  employees'  ac- 
counts are  nonforfeitable.  This  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  to  benefits  or  contributions 
which,  under  provisions  of  the  plan  adopted 
pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  to  preclude  the  dis- 
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crlmlnatlor.  prohibited  by  paragraph  (4). 
may  not  be  used  for  designated  employees  in 
the  event  of  early  termination  of  the  plan. 

"'(8)  A  trust  forming  part  of  a  pension 
plan  shall  not  constitute  a  qualified  trust 
under  this  section  unless  the  plan  provides 
that  forfeitures  must  not  be  applied  to  in- 
crease the  benefits  any  employee  would 
otherwise  leceive  under   the  plan. 

"  '(9)  In  the  case  of  a  plan  which  provides 
contributions  or  benefits  for  employees  some 
or  all  of  ^vhom  are  employees  within  the 
meaning  of  subs'^ctlon  (c)  (1),  a  trust  form- 
ing part  of  such  plan  shall  not  constitute  a 
qualified  trust  under  this  section  unless,  un- 
der the  plan,  the  entire  Interest  of  each 
employee — 

"•(A)  eiiher  will  be  distributed  to  him 
not  later  tlian  his  taxable  year  in  which  he 
attains  the  age  of  70 'i  years,  or,  in  the  case 
of  an  employee  other  than  an  owner-em- 
ployee (as  defined  in  subsection  (c)(3)).  in 
which  he  r-'tlres,  whichever  Is  the  later,  or 

"  '(B)  will  be  distributed,  commencing  not 
later  than  ^uch  taxable  year,  (1)  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  h  s  delegate,  over  the  life  of  such 
employee  oi-  over  the  lives  of  such  employee 
and  his  spouse,  or  (11)  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations,  over  a  period  not  extending 
beyond  the  life  expectancy  of  such  employee 
or  the  life  ijxpectancy  of  such  employee  and 
bis  spouse. 

"'(10)  Iti  the  case  of  a  plan  which  pro- 
vides contributions  or  benefits  for  employees 
some  or  all  of  whom  are  owner-employees 
(as  defined  in  subsection  (c)  (3)  )  — 

"'(A)  paragraph  (3)  and  the  first  and 
second  sentences  of  paragraph  (5)  shall  not 
apply,  but — 

•■'(1)  such  plan  shall  not  be  considered 
discriminatory  within  the  meaning  of  para- 
graph (4)  raerely  because  the  contributions 
or  benefits  of  or  on  behalf  of  employees 
under  the  plan  bear  a  uniform  relationship 
to  the  total  compensation,  or  the  basic  or 
regular  rat*  of  compensation,  of  such  em- 
ployees, ana 

"'(ii)  such  plan  shall  not  be  considered 
dlscrlminatijry  within  the  meaning  of  para- 
graph (4)  solely  because  under  the  plan  con- 
tributions described  In  subsection  (e)(3)(A) 
which  are  in  excess  of  the  amounts  which 
may  be  deducted  under  section  404  (deter- 
mined without  regard  to  section  404(a) 
(10)  )  for  the  taxable  year  may  be  made  on 
behalf  of  a  ly  owner -employee;  and 

"'(B)  a  trust  forming  a  part  of  such  plan 
shall  constl  vUte  a  qualified  trust  under  this 
section  onlj  U  the  requirements  In  subsec- 
tion (d)   arc  also  met.';  and 

"(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as 
subsection  h)  and  inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (b)  thii  following  new  subsections: 

"  '(c)  Dehntttons  and  Rules  Relating  to 
Self-Emplo rEB  Individuals  and  Owner-Em- 
ployees.— For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"'(1)  Employee. — The  term  "employee" 
Includes,  for  any  taxable  year,  an  Individual 
who  has  earned  Income  (as  defined  In  para- 
graph (2))  for  the  taxable  year.  To  the 
extent  provided  in  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  such  term 
also  includes,  for  any  taxable  year — 

"  '(A)  an  individual  who  would  be  an  em- 
ployee within  the  meaning  of  the  preceding 
sentence  but  for  the  fact  that  the  trade  or 
business  carried  on  by  such  individual  did 
not  have  net  profits  for  the  taxable  year, 
and 

"  '(B)  an  Individual  who  has  been  an  em- 
ployee within  the  meaning  of  the  preceding 
sentence  for  any  prior  taxable  year. 

"'(2)    Earned    income. — 

"'(A)  In  general. — The  term  "earned  In- 
come" means  the  net  earnings  from  self- 
employment  (as  defined  in  section  1402(a)) 
to  the  extent  that  such  net  earnings  con- 
stitute earred  Income  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 911(b)    but    determined   with   the   ap- 


plication of  subparagraph  fB)),  but  such 
net  earnings  shall   be  determined — 

"'(1)  without  regard  to  paragraphs  (4) 
and   (5)  of  section  1402ic), 

"'(ii)  in  the  case  of  any  individual  who 
is  treated  as  an  employee  under  sections 
3121(d)  (3)  (A).  (C),  or  (Di,  without  regard 
to   paragraph    (2)    of    section    1402(c),   and 

"■(Hi)  without  regard  to  items  which 
are  not  included  In  gross  income  for  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter,  and  the  deductions 
properly  allocable  to  or  chargeable  against 
such  items. 

"For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  sec- 
tions 911(b)  and  1402.  as  in  effect  for  a 
taxable  year  ending  on  December  31,  1961, 
and  subparagraph  (B).  as  in  effect  for  a 
taxable  year  beginning  on  January  1,  1962, 
shall  be  treated  as  having  been  in  effect  for 
all  taxable  years  ending  before  such  date. 

"■(B)  E>rned  income  when  both  person- 
al services  and  capital  are  material  income- 
producing  factors. — In  applying  section 
911(b)  for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is  an  em- 
ployee within  the  meaning  of  paragraph 
(1)  and  who  is  engaged  in  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness in  which  l)oth  personal  services  and 
capital  are  material  income-producing  fac- 
tors and  with  respect  to  which  the  indi- 
vidual actually  renders  personal  services  on 
a  full-time,  or  substantially  full-time,  basis, 
so  much  of  his  share  of  the  net  profits  of 
such  trade  or  business  as  does  not  exceed 
$2,500  shall  be  considered  as  earned  In- 
come. In  the  case  of  any  such  individual 
who  is  engaged  in  more  than  one  trade  or 
business  with  respect  to  which  he  actually 
renders  substantial  personal  services,  if 
with  respect  to  all  such  trades  or  businesses 
he  actually  renders  personal  services  on  a 
full-time,  or  substantially  full-time,  basis. 
there  shall  be  considered  as  earned  income 
with  respect  to  the  trades  or  businesses  in 
which  both  personal  services  and  capital 
are   material    Income-producing    factors — 

"'(i)  so  much  of  his  share  of  the  net 
profits  of  such  trades  or  businesses  as  does 
not  exceed  $2.5(K).  reduced  by 

"'(ii)  his  share  of  the  net  profits  of  any 
trade  or  business  in  which  only  personal 
services  is  a  material  income-producing  fac- 
tor. 

The  preceding  sentences  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  reduce  the  share  of  net  profits  of 
any  trade  or  business  which  under  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  section  911(b)  would  be 
considered  as  earned  income  of  any  such 
individual. 

"'(3)  Owner -employee. — The  term  "own- 
er-employee" means  an  employee  who — 

"■(A)  owns  the  entire  interest  in  an  un- 
incorporated trade  or  business,  or 

"'(B)  in  the  case  of  a  partnership.  Is  a 
partner  who  owns  more  than  10  percent  of 
either  the  capital  Interest  or  the  profits  in- 
terest in  such  partnership. 
To  the  extent  provided  in  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  such 
term  also  means  an  Individual  who  has 
been  an  owner-employee  within  the  meaning 
of  the  preceding  sentence. 

"'(4)  Employer. — An  individual  who 
owns  the  entire  interest  in  an  unincor- 
porated trade  or  business  shall  be  treated 
as  his  own  employer.  A  partnership  shall 
be  treated  as  the  employer  of  each  part- 
ner who  Is  an  employee  within  the  mean- 
ing of  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

"  '(5)  Constructive  ownership. — An  Indi- 
vidual shall  be  treated  as  owning  any 
Interest  in  an  unincorporated  trade  or  busi- 
ness which  is  owned,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, by  his  spouse  or  minor  children.  An 
individual  who  owns  any  interest  in  an  un- 
incorporated trade  or  business  or  Is  an  em- 
ployee of  such  trade  or  business  shall  be 
treated  as  owning  any  interest  in  such  un- 
incorporated trade  or  business  which  is 
owned,    directly    or    indirectly,    by    his    an- 


cestors or  lineal  descendants  Any  interest 
treated  as  owned  by  any  Individual  by  rea- 
son of  the  application  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tences shall  not  be  treated  as  owned  by 
him  for  the  purpose  of  applying  such  sen- 
tence*; In  order  to  make  any  other  Indi- 
vidua:  the  constructive  owner  of  such  in- 
terest For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a 
legally  adopted  child  of  an  individual  shall 
be  treated  as  a  child  of  such  individual  by 
blood 

"'(8)  Contributions  on  FFH\Lr  of  own- 
er-emploteis. — The  term  "contribution  on 
behalf  of  an  owner-employee"  Includes,  ex- 
cept as  the  context  otherwise  requires,  a 
contribution  under  a  plan — 

"'(A)  by  the  employer  for  an  owner-em- 
ployee, and 

"'(B)  by  an  owner-employer  as  an  em- 
ployee. 

"  '(d)   Additional        Requirements        roR 

QUALJnCATION    OF    TRUSTS    AND    PLANS    BeNE- 

riTiNti  Owneh-Emplotees. — A  trust  forming 
part  of  a  pension  or  profit-sharing  plan 
which  provides  contributions  or  benefits  for 
employees  some  or  all  of  whom  are  owner - 
employees  shall  constitute  a  qualified  trust 
under  this  section  only  If,  In  addition  to 
meeting  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a), 
the  following  requirements  of  this  subsection 
are  met  by  the  trust  and  by  the  plan  of 
which  such  trust  is  a  part: 

"'(1)  In  the  case  of  a  trust  which  is 
created  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  or  which  was  created 
before  such  date  but  Is  not  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  501(a)  as  an  organization  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  on  the  day  before 
such  date,  the  trustee  is  a  bank,  but  a  per- 
son (Including  the  employer)  other  than  a 
bank  may  be  granted,  under  the  trust  instru- 
ment, the  power  to  control  the  investment 
of  the  trust  funds  either  by  directing  in- 
vestments (including  reinvestments,  dis- 
posals, and  exchanges)  or  by  disapproving 
propo.sed  Investments  (including  reinvest- 
ments, disposals,  and  exchanges) .  This  para- 
graph shall  not  apply  to  a  trust  created  or 
organized  outside  the  United  States  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion if,  under  section  402(c) ,  it  Is  treated  as 
exemp)t  from  tax  under  section  501(a)  on 
the  day  before  such  date.  For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  "bank"  means  a 
bank  as  defined  In  section  581,  a  corporation 
which  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  its 
incorporation  Is  subject  to  supervision  and 
examination  by  the  commissioner  of  banking 
or  other  officer  of  such  State  in  charge  of 
the  administration  of  the  banking  laws  of 
such  State,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  trust  created 
or  organized  outside  the  United  States,  a 
bank  or  trust  company,  wherever  incorpo- 
rated, exercising  fiduciary  powers  and  sub- 
ject to  supervision  and  examination  by  gov- 
ernmental authority. 

"'(2)   Under  the  plan — 

"'(A)  the  employees'  rights  to  or  derived 
from  the  contributions  under  the  plan  are 
nonforfeitable  at  the  time  the  contributions 
are  paid  to  or  under  the  plan;  and 

"  '(B)  in  the  case  of  a  profit-sharing  plan, 
there  is  a  definite  formula  for  determining 
the  contributions  to  be  made  by  the  em- 
ployer on  behalf  of  employees  (other  than 
owner-employees) . 

Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  to  con- 
tributions which,  vmder  provisions  of  the 
plan  adopted  pursuant  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  to 
preclude  the  discrimination  prohibited  by 
subsection  (a)(4).  may  not  be  used  to  pro- 
vide benefits  for  designated  employees  in  the 
event  of  early  termination  of  the  plan. 

"'(3)  The  plan  benefits  each  employee 
having  a  period  of  employment  of  3  years  or 
more.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  term  "employee"  does  not  Include 
any  employee  whose  customary  em.plGyment 
is  for  not  more  than  20  hours  ir.  any  one 
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week  or  is  for  not  more  than  5  months  in 
any  calendar  year 

"•(4)    Under  the  plan — 

"'(A)  contributions  or  benefits  are  not 
provided  for  any  owner-employee  unless 
such  owner-employee  has  consented  to  being 
Included  under  the  plan:  and 

"(B)  no  benefits  may  be  paid  to  any 
owner-em.ployee.  except  in  the  case  of  his 
becoming  disabled  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  213i  gi  i  3  >  > ,  prior  to  his  attaining  the 
age  of  59-2  years 

"'(5)    The  plan  does  not   permit  — 

"'(A  I  contributions  to  be  made  by  ihe 
employer  on  behalf  of  any  owner-employee 
In  excess  of  the  amounts  which  may  be  de- 
ducted under  section  404  (determined  with- 
out regard  to  seciion  404iaMl0i)  for  the 
taxable  year; 

"  '(B)  In  the  case  of  a  plan  which  provides 
contributions  or  benefits  only  for  owner- 
employees,  contributions  to  be  made  on  be- 
half of  any  owner-employee  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  which  may  be  deducted  under  sec- 
tion 404  (determined  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion  404iaM10))    for  the   taxable   year;    and 

"'(Ci  if  a  distribution  under  the  plan  is 
made  to  any  employee  and  if  an}'  portion  of 
such  distribution  is  an  amount  described  in 
section  72  ( m  M  5 )  ( A  M  i ) ,  contributions  to  be 
made  on  half  of  such  employee  for  five  tax- 
able years  succeeding  the  taxable  year  in 
which  such   distribution   is  made. 

Subparagraphs  lA)  and  (Bi  shall  not  apply 
to  any  contribvition  which  is  not  considered 
to  be  an  excess  contribution  (as  defined  in 
subsection  (e)(1))  by  reason  of  the  applica- 
tion of  subsection  i  e  i  i  3  i 

"'(6)  Except  as  provided  1::  this  para- 
graph, the  plan  meets  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (aM4i  without  taking  into  ac- 
count for  any  purpose  contributions  or  bene- 
fits under  chapter  2  i  relating  to  tax  on  self- 
employment  income  ,  chapter  21  (relating 
to  Federal  Ir.surance  Contributions  Act  i  . 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amend- 
ed   or  any  other  Federal  or  State  law.     If — 

"  'A)  of  the  contributions  deductible  un- 
der section  404  (determined  without  regard 
to  section  4(H(ai  ilOi  i,  not  more  than  one- 
third  is  deductible  by  reason  of  contribu- 
tions by  the  employer  on  behalf  of  owner- 
employees,  and 

"iB)  taxes  paid  by  the  owner-empljyees 
under  chapter  2  (relating  to  tax  on  s'elf- 
employment  incomei.  and  the  taxes  which 
would  be  payable  under  such  chapter  2  by 
the  owner-employees  but  for  paragraphs 
(41  andi5)  ol  section  1402i  c  i .  are  taken  into 
account  ixs  contributions  by  the  employer 
on  behalf  of  such  owner-employees, 
then  taxes  paid  under  section  3111  (relating 
to  uix  on  employers!  with  respect  to  an  em~- 
ployee  may,  for  purposes  of  subsection 
(a)(4).  be  taken  into  account  as  contribu- 
tions by  the  employer  for  such  employee 
under  the  plan. 

"'i7i  Under  the  plan,  if  an  owner-em- 
ployee dies  before  his  entire  interest  has 
been  distributed  to  him.  or  if  distribution 
has  been  commenced  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (a)(9)(B)  to  his  surviving  spouse 
and  such  surviving  spouse  dies  before  his 
entire  interest  has  been  distributed  to  such 
surviving  spouse,  his  entire  interest  (or  the 
remaining  part  of  such  interest  if  distribu- 
tion thereof  has  commenced)  will,  within 
5  years  after  his  death  ( or  the  death  of  his 
surviving  spx)use ) .  be  distributed,  or  app.ied 
to  the  purchase  of  an  immediate  annuity  for 
his  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  (or  the  bene- 
ficiary or  beneficiaries  of  his  surv,.ving 
spouse)  which  will  be  payable  for  the  life 
of  such  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  (or  for 
a  term  certain  not  extending  beyond  the 
life  expectancy  of  such  beneficiary  or  btne- 
flclaries)  and  which  will  be  immediately 
distributed  to  such  beneficiary  or  bene- 
ficiaries. The  preceding  sentence  shall  not 
apply  if   distribution   of   the  interest   of   an 


owner-employee  has  commenced  and  such 
dlstr.butlon  is  for  a  term  certain  over  a  pe- 
riod permitted  under  subsection  (a)(9)(B) 
ai.i . 

"  '(8)   Under  the  plan — 

"'(A)  any  contribution  which  Is  an  ex- 
cess contribution,  together  with  the  Income 
attributable  to  such  excess  contribution,  is 
(unless  subsection  (e)(2)(E)  applies)  to  be 
repaid  to  the  owner-employee  on  whose  be- 
half such  excess  contribution  is  made; 

"  '(B)  if  for  any  taxable  year  the  plan 
does  not,  by  reason  of  subsection  (e)  (2)  (A), 
meet  (for  purposes  of  section  404)  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  with  respect 
to  an  owner-employee,  the  Income  for  the 
taxable  year  attributable  to  the  interest  of 
such  owner-employee  under  the  plan  is  to 
be  paid  to  such  owner-employee;   and 

'(C)  the  entire  Interest  of  an  owner- 
employee  is  to  be  repaid  to  him  when  re- 
quired by  the  provisions  of  subsection  (e) 
(2)  (E). 

■'  (9)(A)  If  the  plan  provides  contribu- 
tions or  benefits  for  an  owner-employee  who 
contrc'ls.  or  for  two  or  more  owner-employees 
who  together  control,  the  trade  or  business 
with  respect  to  which  the  plan  is  established, 
and  who  also  control  as  an  owner-employee 
or  as  owner-employees  one  or  more  other 
trades  or  businesses,  such  plan  and  the  plans 
established  with  respect  to  such  other  trades 
or  businesses,  when  coalesced,  constitute  a 
single  plan  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (a)  (including  paragraph  (10) 
thereof)  and  of  this  subsection  with  respect 
to  the  employees  of  all  such  trades  or  busi- 
nesses ( including  the  trade  or  business  with 
respect  to  which  the  plan  intended  to  qualify 
under  this  section  is  established). 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
an  owner-employee,  or  two  or  more  owner- 
employees,  shall  be  considered  to  control  a 
trade  or  busines  if  such  owner-employee,  or 
such  two  or  more  owner-employees  to- 
gether— 

•■'(I)  own  the  entire  interest  in  an  un- 
incorporated trade  or  business,  or 

"(il)  in  the  case  of  a  partnership,  own 
more  than  50  percent  of  either  the  capital 
interest  nr  the  profits  interest  in  such 
partnership. 

For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  an 
owner-employee,  or  two  or  more  owner- 
employees,  shall  be  treated  as  owning  any 
interest  in  a  partnership  which  is  owned, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  a  partnership  which 
such  owner-emploj'ee,  or  such  two  or  more 
owner-employees,  are  considered  to  control 
within  the  meaning  of  the  preceding 
sentence, 

■  1 10 1  The  plan  does  not  provide  con- 
tributions or  benefits  for  any  owner- 
employee  who  controls  (within  the  meaning 
of  paragraph  (9)(Bi  ),  or  for  two  or  more 
owner-employees  who  together  control,  as 
an  owner-employee  or  as  owner-employees, 
any  other  trade  or  business,  unless  the  em- 
ployees of  each  trade  or  business  which  such 
owner-employee  or  such  owner-employees 
control  are  included  under  a  plan  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a) 
(including  paragraph  (10)  thereof)  and  of 
this  subsection.  >ind  provides  contributions 
and  benefits  for  employees  which  are  not 
less  favorable  than  contributions  and  bene- 
fits provided  for  owner-employees  under  the 
plan 

"(11)  Under  the  plan,  contributions  on 
behalf  of  any  owner-employee  may  be 
made  only  with  respect  to  the  earned  income 
of  such  owner-employee  which  is  derived 
from  the  trade  or  business  with  respect  to 
which  such  plan  is  established. 

"  ■  I  e  I    Excess  Contributions  on  Behalf  of 

O'.V  .--■  ER  -  E  MPLO  Y  EES . — 

li  Excess  contribution  defined. — For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "excess 
contribution  ■  means,  except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (3  — 


"  '(A)  If,  In  the  taxable  year,  contributions 
are  made  under  the  plan  only  on  behalf  of 
owner-employees,  the  amount  of  any  con- 
tribution made  on  behalf  of  any  owner- 
employee  which  (Without  regard  to  tixis 
subsection)  is  not  deductible  under  section 
404  (determined  without  regard  to  section 
404(a) (10))    for    the    taxable    year;    or 

"  '(B)  if,  in  the  taxable  year,  contributions 
are  made  under  the  plan  on  behalf  of  em- 
ployees other   than  owner-employees — 

■'■(1)  the  amount  of  any  contribution 
made  by  the  employer  on  behalf  of  any 
owner-employee  which  (without  regard  to 
this  subsection)  is  not  deductible  under 
section  404  (determined  without  regard  to 
section  404(a)  (10))   for  the  taxable  year; 

"'(11)  The  amount  of  any  contribution 
made  by  any  owner-employee  (as  an  em- 
ployee) at  a  rate  which  exceeds  the  rate  of 
contributions  permitted  to  be  made  by  em- 
ployees other  than  owner-employees; 

"'(ill)  the  amount  of  any  contribution 
made  by  any  owner-employee  (as  an  em- 
ployee) which  exceeds  the  lesser  of  $2,500 
or  10  percent  of  the  earned  Income  for  such 
taxable  year  derived  by  such  owner-employee 
from  the  trade  or  business  with  respect  to 
which  the  plan  is  established;  and 

"'(Iv)  in  the  case  of  any  individual  on 
whose  behalf  contributions  are  made  under 
more  than  one  plan  as  an  owner-employee, 
the  amount  of  any  contribution  made  by 
such  owner-employee  (as  an  employee)  un- 
der all  such  plans  which  exceeds  $2,500;  and 

"'(C)  the  amount  of  any  contribution 
made  on  behalf  of  an  owner-employee  in 
any  taxable  year  for  which,  under  paragraph 
(2)  (A)  or  (E).  the  plan  does  not  (for  pur- 
poses of  section  404)  meet  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (d)  with  respect  to  such 
owner-employee. 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  amount 
of  any  contribution  which  is  allocable  (de- 
termined in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate )  to 
the  purchase  of  life,  accident,  health,  or 
other  Insurance  shall  not  be  taken  Into 
account. 

"'(2)    Effect    of    excess    contribution. — 

"  "(A)  In  general. — If  an  excess  contribu- 
tion (other  than  an  excess  contribution  to 
which  subparagraph  (Ei  applies/  is  made  on 
behalf  of  an  owner-employee  in  any  taxable 
year,  the  plan  with  respect  to  which  such 
excess  contribution  Is  made  shall,  except  as 
provided  In  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (Di,  be 
considered,  for  purp>oses  of  section  404.  as 
not  meeting  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(d)  with  respect  to  such  owner-employee  for 
the  taxable  year  and  for  all  succeeding 
taxable  years. 

"  '(B)  Inclusion  of  amounts  in  gross  in- 
come OF  owner-employees — For  any  tax- 
able year  for  which  any  plan  does  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (d)  with  re- 
spect to  an  owner-employee  by  reason  of 
subparagraph  (A),  the  gross  income  of  such 
owner-employee  shall,  for  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  include  the  amount  of  income  for 
such  taxable  year  attributable  tu  the  inter- 
est of  such  owner-employee  under  such  plan 

"'(C)  Repayment  within  prescribed  pe- 
riod.— Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  to 
an  excess  contribution  with  respect  to  any 
taxable  year,  If,  on  or  before  the  close  of  the 
6-month  period  beginning  on  the  day  on 
which  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  sends 
notice  (by  certified  or  registered  mall)  to  the 
person  to  whom  such  excess  contribution 
was  paid  of  the  amount  of  such  excess  con- 
tribution, the  amount  of  such  excess  con- 
tribution, and  the  Income  attributable 
thereto.  Is  repaid  to  the  owner-employee  on 
whose  behalf  such  excess  contribution  was 
made.  If  the  excess  contribution  is  an  ex- 
cess contribution  as  defined  in  paragraph 
(1)(A)  or  (B)(1),  or  is  an  excess  contribu- 
tion as  defined  in  paragraph  (1)(C)  with 
respect  to  which  a  deduction  has  been 
claimed    under   section   404,    the    notice    re- 
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quired  by  the  preceding  sentence  shall  not 
be  mailed  prior  to  the  time  that  the  amount 
of  the  tax  under  this  chapter  of  such  owner- 
employee  for  the  taxable  year  in  which  such 
excess  contribution  was  made  has  betn 
finally  determined. 

"'(D)  Refitment  after  prescribed  pe- 
riod.— If  an  excess  contribution,  together 
with  the  Income  attributable  thereto.  Is  not 
repaid  within  the  6-month  period  referred 
to  In  subparigraph  (C),  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  not  apply  to  an  excess  contribution 
with  respect  to  any  taxable  year  beginning 
with  the  taxable  year  in  which  the  person 
to  whom  such  excess  contribution  was  paid 
repays  the  amount  of  such  excess  contribu- 
tion to  the  o'vner -employee  on  whose  behalf 
such  excess  contribution  was  made,  and  pays 
to  such  own<  r-employee  the  amount  of  In- 
come attributable  to  the  Interest  of  such 
owner-emplo3e€  which,  under  subparagraph 
(B),  has  been  Included  in  the  gross  Income 
of  such  owner -employee  for  any  prior  taxable 
year. 

"'(E)  Special  rule  if  excess  contribution 
WAS  willfully  made. — If  an  excess  contribu- 
tion made  on  'jehalf  of  an  owner-employee  Is 
determined  to  have  been  willfully  made, 
then — 

•"(1)  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  (C),  and 
(D)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  such 
excess  contrlb  itlon; 

'"(11)  there  shall  be  distributed  to  the 
owner-employ(e  on  whose  behalf  such  ex- 
cess contribution  was  willfully  made  his 
entire  Interest  In  all  plans  with  respect  to 
which  he  Is  an  owner-employee;  and 

"'(111)  no  p  an  shall,  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 404,  be  c  msldered  as  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (d)  with  respect 
to  such  owner- employee  for  the  taxable  year 
In  which  it  is  determined  that  such  excess 
contribution  was  willfully  made  and  for  the 
5  taxable  years  following  such  taxable  year. 

"'(F)  Statute  of  limitations. — In  any 
case  in  which  subparagraph  (A)  applies,  the 
period  for  assessing  any  deficiency  arising  by 
reason  of — 

"'(1)  the  dlf  allowance  of  any  deduction 
under  section  404  on  account  of  a  plan  not 
meeting  the  rejulrement^  of  subsection  (d) 
with  respect  to  the  owner-employee  on  whose 
behalf  an  excens  contribution  was  made,  or 

"'(11)  the  Inclusion,  under  subparagraph 
(B),  in  gross  income  of  such  owner-employee 
of  income  attributable  to  the  Interest  of 
such  owner-employee  under  a  plan, 
for  the  taxabh  year  in  which  such  excess 
contribution  was  made  or  for  any  succeeding 
taxable  year  shall  not  expire  prior  to  one  year 
after  the  close  of  the  6-month  period  referred 
to  in  subparagraph  (C) . 

"  '(3)  Contributions  for  premiums  on  an- 
nuttt,  etc.,  contracts. — A  contribution  by 
the  employer  on  behalf  of  an  owner-em- 
ployee shall  not  be  considered  to  be  an 
excess  contribution  within  the  meaning  of 
paragraph  (1) ,  if — 

"'(A)  under  the  plan  such  contribution 
is  required  to  be  applied  (directly  or  through 
a  trustee)  to  pay  premiums  or  other  con- 
sideration for  one  or  more  annuity,  en- 
downment.  or  life  Insurance  contracts  on 
the  life  of  such  owner-employee  Issued  un- 
der the  plan, 

"'(B)  the  amount  of  such  contribution 
exceeds  the  amount  deductible  under  sec- 
tion 404  (determined  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 404(a)  (10))  with  respect  to  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  employer  on  behalf  of 
such   owner-employee   under  the  plan,   and 

"  '(C)  the  amount  of  such  contribution 
does  not  exceed  the  average  of  the  amounts 
which  were  deductible  under  section  404  (de- 
termined without  regard  to  section  404(a) 
(10))  with  respect  to  contributions  made 
by  the  employer  on  behalf  of  such  owner- 
employee  under  the  plan  (or  which  would 
have  been  deductible  under  such  section  if 
such  section  had  been  in  effect)  for  the 
first  3  taxable  years  (1)    preceding  the  year 


In  which  the  last  such  ar.:.u;'y  er.dowment, 
or  life  Insurance  contract  was  issued  under 
the  plan  and  (II)  In  which  such  owner- 
employee  derived  earned  Income  from  the 
trade  or  business  with  respect  to  which  the 
plan  is  established,  or  for  so  many  of  such 
taxable  years  as  such  owner-employee  was 
engaged  in  such  trade  or  business  and  de- 
rived earned  income  therefrom. 
In  the  case  of  any  individual  on  whose  be- 
half contributions  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  are  made  under  more  than  one 
plan  as  an  owner-employee  during  any  tax- 
able year,  the  preceding  sentence  shall  not 
apply  if  the  amount  of  such  contributions 
under  all  such  plans  for  such  taxable  year 
exceeds  $2,500.  Any  contribution  which  is 
not  considered  to  be  an  excess  contribution 
by  reason  of  the  application  of  this  para- 
graph shall,  for  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(B)  (11),  (ill),  and  (Iv)  of  paragraph  (1 ) ,  be 
taken  into  account  as  a  contribution  made 
by  such  owner-employee  as  an  employee  to 
the  extent  that  the  amount  of  such  contri- 
bution is  not  deductible  under  section  404 
(determined  without  regard  to  section  404 
(a) (10)  for  the  taxable  year,  but  only  for 
the  purpose  of  applying  such  subparagraphs 
to  other  contributions  made  by  such  owner- 
employee  as  an  employee. 

"'(f)   Certain  Custodial  Accounts  — 

"'(1)  Treatment  ae  qualifted  trust. — 
For  purposes  of  this  title,  a  custodial  ac- 
count shall  be  treated  as  a  qualified  trust 
under  this  section.  If — 

"'(A)  such  custodial  account  would,  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  tliat  it  is  not  a  trust,  con- 
stitute a  qualified  trust  under  this  section; 

"  '(B)  the  custodian  is  a  bank  (as  defined 
in  subsection   (d)(1)); 

"  '(C)  the  Investment  of  the  funds  in  such 
account  (Including  all  earnings)  Is  to  be 
made — 

"  '(1)  solely  In  regulated  Investment  com- 
pany stock  with  respect  to  which  an  em- 
ployee Is  the  beneficial  owner,  or 

"'(11)  solely  in  annuity,  endowment,  or 
life  Insurance  contracts  Issued  by  an  insur- 
ance company: 

"  '(D)  the  shareholder  of  record  of  any 
such  stock  described  In  subparagraph  (C) 
(1)  is  the  custodian  or  Its  nominee;  and 

"'(E)  the  contracts  described  In  subpara- 
graph (C)  (11)  are  held  by  the  custodian  until 
distributed  under  the  plan. 

For  ptirposes  of  this  title,  In  the  case  of  a 
custodial  account  treated  as  a  qualified  trust 
under  this  section  by  reason  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  custodian  of  such  account 
shall  be  treated  as  the  trustee  thereof. 

"'(2)  DEFiNmoN. — For  purp(Dses  of  para- 
graph (1),  the  term  'regulrted  Investment 
company"  means  a  domestic  corporation 
which — 

"'(A)  is  a  regulated  investment  company 
within  the  meaning  of  section  851(a),  and 

"'(B)   Issues  only  redeemable  stock. 

"  '(g)  ANNtJiTT  Defined. — For  purposes  of 
this  section  and  sections  402,  403,  and  404, 
the  term  "annuity"  includes  a  face-amount 
certificate,  as  defined  In  section  2(a)  (15)  of 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  (15 
U.S.C.  sec.  80a-2):  but  does  not  Include  any 
contract  or  certificate  issued  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1961,  which  is  transferable,  if  any 
person  other  than  the  trustee  of  a  trust  de- 
scribed in  section  401(a)  which  Is  exempt 
from  tax  under  section  501(a)  is  the  owner 
of  such  contract  or  certificate.' 

"Sec.  3.  Deductibilitt  of  Contributions  to 
Plans. 

"(a)  Inclusion  of  Self-Emploved  Individ- 
uals.— Section  404(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue C(Xle  of  1954  (relating  to  the  deductl- 
bllitv  of  contributions  to  pension,  annuity, 
profit-sharing,  or  stock  bonus  jilans  or  plans 
of  deferred  compensation )  is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  In  paraexaph  (2)  'and 
(6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '(6),  (7>, 
and  (8),  and,  if  applicable,  (9)   and,  in  the 


case  of  a  plan  described  in  paragraph  (0)  of 
this  subsection,  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  401(a)  (10)  end  of  section 
401(d)   (other  than  paragraph  (1)),';  and 

"(2)  by  adding  £ifter  paragraph  (7)  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"'(8)  Self-employed  individuals. — In  the 
case  of  a  plan  included  in  paragraph  (1), 
(2),  or  (3)  which  provides  contributions  or 
benefits  for  employees  some  or  all  of  whom 
are  emjiloyees  within  the  meaning  of  section 
401(c)(1),  for  purposes  of  this  section — 

"'(Ai  the  term  "employee"  includes  an 
Individual  who  is  an  employee  within  the 
meaning  of  section  401(c)(1).  and  the  em- 
ployer of  such  individual  is  the  person 
treated  as  his  employer  under  section  401 
(c) (4); 

"'(B,  the  term  "earned  Income"  has  the 
meaning  assigned  to  It  by  section  401  (c)(2); 

"'(C)  the  contributions  to  such  plan  on 
behalf  of  an  Individual  who  Is  an  employee 
within  the  meaning  of  section  401(c)(1) 
shall  be  considered  to  satisfy  the  conditions 
of  section  162  or  212  to  the  extent  that  such 
contributions  do  not  exceed  the  e?.med  in- 
come of  such  individual  derived  from  the 
trade  or  business  vsith  respect  to  which  such 
plan  is  established,  and  to  the  extent  that 
such  contributions  are  not  allocable  (deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate)  to 
the  purchase  of  life,  accident,  health,  or 
other  luKurance;  and 

"'(D)  any  reference  to  compensation  shall , 
In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  Is  an  em- 
ployee within  the  meaning  of  section  401 
(c)(1),  be  considered  to  be  a  reference  to 
the  earned  Income  of  such  Individual  derived 
from  thf  trade  or  business  with  respect  to 
which  the  plan  is  established. 

"'(9)  Plans  BENEnriNG  owner-em- 
PLOTEEs  -— In  the  case  of  a  plan  Included  In 
paragrapn  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  which  provides 
contributions  or  benefits  for  emplo5-ees  some 
or  all  of  whom  are  owner-employees — 

"'(A)  the  limitations  provided  by  para- 
graphs (1) ,  (2).  (3) .  and  (7)  on  the  amounts 
deductible  for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  com- 
puted, with  respect  to  contributions  on  be- 
half of  employees  (other  than  owner-em- 
ployees) .  as  If  such  employees  were  the  only 
employees  for  whom  contributions  and  bene- 
fits are  provided  under  the  plan; 

"(B)  the  limitations  provided  by  para- 
graphs (1),  (2),  (3).  and  ( 7 )  on  the  amounts 
deductible  for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  com- 
puted, with  respect  to  contributions  on  be- 
half of  owner-employees — 

"  '  ( I )  as  if  such  owner-employees  were  the 
only  employees  for  whom  contributions  and 
benefits  aj-e  provided  under  the  plan,  and 

"•(11)  without  regard  to  pragraph  (1)  (D), 
the  second  and  third  sentences  of  paragraph 
(3),  and  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph 
(7):  and 

"'(C)  the  amounts  deductible  under  para- 
graphs (1),  (2),  (3),  and  (7),  with  respect  to 
contributions  on  behalf  of  any  owner-em- 
ployee, shall  not  exceed  the  applicable  lim- 
itation provided  in  subsection    (e). 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph  and  subsec- 
tions (e)  and  (f ) ,  the  term  "owner-employee" 
has  the  meaning  assigned  tci  it  by  section 
401(c)(3)  (determined  with  the  application 
of  section  401(c) (5) ). 

"'(10)  Special  limitation  on  amount  al- 
lowed as  deduction  for  self-emploted  indi- 
viDU.\Ls. — Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  the  amount  allowable  as 
a  deduction  under  paragraphs  (l),  (2),  (3). 
and  (7)  In  any  taxable  year  with  respect  to 
contributions  made  on  behalf  of  an  individ- 
ual who  is  an  employee  within  the  meaning 
of  section  401(c)(1)  shall  be  an  amount 
equal  to — 

"  "(A)  so  much  of  the  contributions  made 
on  behalf  of  such  Individual  In  such  taxable 
year  which  are  deductible  under  such  para- 
graphs (determined  with  the  application  of 
pmragraph    (9)    aiid    of   Fv.bsection    (e)    but 
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without    regard    to    this   paruK.-.iph 
not  exceed  $1,000,  plus 

•••iBi  one-haif  of  thP  contributions  made 
on  behalf  of  such  Individual  In  such  taxable 
year  which  are  deductible  under  such  para- 
graphs AS  so  determined!  as  exceeds  $1,000 
For  the  pur{>oses  of  section  401,  the  amount 
which  may  be  deleted,  or  the  amount  de- 
ductible, under  this  section  with  respect  to 
contributicns  made  on  behalf  oi  such  indi- 
vidual shall  be  determine''  withnut  regard  to 
the  prccedin,"  s'^utence.' 

■■(bi  Limitations  ON  Dedi^ctibl  e  Contribu- 
tions ON  Behalf  of  Owner-Employees.— 
Section  404  of  the  Int^^rnal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  I  relating  to  the  deductibility  of  con- 
tributions to  pension,  annuity,  profit-shar- 
ing, or  stocic  bonus  plans  or  plans  of 
deferred  compensation)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  subsection  id)  the  following  new- 
subsections  : 

'     .ei    HvrciM.  Limit\t:ons  for  Ownfh-Em- 

I'LOYEES  — 

:.  In-  oFNERA-t.  -In  the  case  of  a  plan 
included  m  subsection  (a)  (1),  (2),  or  (3). 
wh.ch  orovides  contributions  or  benefits  for 
empl  nees  some  or  all  of  whom  are  owner- 
emp'.ovees,  the  amounts  deductible  under 
sub.-,ection  la)  (determined  without  regard 
to  paragraph  (lU)  thereof)  In  any  taxable 
ye;ir  with  respect  to  contributions  on  be- 
half of  any  owner-employee  shall,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  i2i.  not  exceed 
$2,500.  or  10  percent  of  the  earned  income 
derived  by  such  owner-employee  from  the 
trade  or  business  w-ith  respect  to  which  the 
plan  is  established,  whichever  is  the  lesser. 

"'(2)  Contributions  made  under  mmre 
than   one  plan  — 

"'(Ai  Overall  limitation. — In  any  tax- 
able year  in  which  amounts  are  deductible 
with  "respect  to  contributions  under  tw-o  or 
more  plans  on  behalf  of  an  individual  who 
Is  an  ow-ner-employee  with  respect  to  such 
plans,  the  aggregate  amount  deductible  for 
such  taxable  year  under  all  such  plans  with 
respect  to  contributions  on  behalf  of  such 
,,;^-.\er-employee  (determined  without  re- 
gard to  subsection  lai  iIOm  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $2,500 

"'(B)  Allocation  of  amounts  deducti- 
BLK— In  anv  case  in  which  the  amounts 
deductible  under  subsectl'-^n  la;  i  with  the 
application  of  the  limitations  of  this  sub- 
section) with  respect  to  contributions  made 
on  behalf  of  an  owner-employee  tinder  tw-o 
or  more  plans  are.  by  reason  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  less  than  the  amovnu.s  deducti- 
ble under  such  subsection  determined  with- 
out regard  to  such  subparagraph,  the 
amount  deductible  under  subsection  (a) 
(determined  without  regard  to  paragraph 
(10)  'hereof  I  with  respect  to  such  contribu- 
tions under  oach  such  pl.m  shall  be  deter- 
mined ;n  acc<ir(t.uice  with  reguUuions  pre- 
scribed  by  ihp  Secretary  or  his  deleg.uc 

'*'(3)  roNTR;:r  -.ions  ALt.oc  ahi  k  im  ins'  u- 
\N' »■  I'uirvriinN  For  purposes  ul  tins  sub- 
s'T'Mi;,  contritnit'.'iiis  which  are  allocable 
I  di-  tTiiuned  undor  reatulations  pro'^crlbed  by 
the  Secretary  cr  .us  delegate  li.  tlie  pur- 
ciiase  of  life,  liccider.t.  health,  or  other  sn- 
surmce   shall   no'    be   taken   into  accoutit 

if)  Ckhtain  Loan  Repayments  Con- 
sidered .vs  Contriuutions  — For  purposes  of 
this  section,  any  amount  paid,  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  an  owner-employee  in  rep.iv- 
ment  of  any  loan  which  under  section 
72.m)i4)iB)  was  treated  as  an  amount  re- 
ceived under  a  contract  purchased  by  a  trust 
described  in  section  401 1  a)  which  is  exempt 
from  tax  under  section  501 1  a)  or  purchased 
as  a  part  of  a  plan  described  in  section  403 1  a ) 
shall  be  treated  as  a  contribution  to  which 
this  section  applies  on  behalf  of  such  owner- 
employee  to  such  trust  or  to  or  under  such 
plan  ' 
"SeC-  4    Taxability  of  Distributions 

"(a)  EMPLOYEaEs'  Annuities  —  Section 
72(d)(2)    of    the    Internal    Revenue   Code   o; 


1954  (relating  to  employees'  annuities)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows- 

•■■(2)  Special  rules  for  application  ot 
PARAGRAPH  I  1  1  — For  purposes  of  paragraph 
1 1  )  — 

••'(A)  if  the  employee  died  before  any 
amount  was  received  as  an  annuity  under 
the  contract,  the  words  "receivable  by  the 
employee"  shall  be  read  as  "receivable  by  a 
beneficiary  of  the  employee";  and 

"  (B)  any  contribution  made  with  respect 
to  the  contract  while  the  employee  Is  an  em- 
ployee within  the  meaning  of  section 
401  ic)  (1)  which  Is  not  allowed  as  a  deduc- 
tion under  section  404  shall  be  treated  as 
consideration  for  the  contract  contributed 
by  the  employee.' 

ib)  Special  Rules  Relating  to  Self-Em- 
PLOYED  Individuals  and  Owneh-Employees. — 
Section  72  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  annuities,  etc.)  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (m)  as  sub- 
section (o)  and  by  inserting  after  subsection 
(1)    the  following   new  subsections: 

"'(m)  Special  Rules  Applicable  to  Em- 
ployee Annuities  and  DismiBU-noNS  Under 
Employee  Pians. — 

"■(1)  Certain  amounts  received  before 
annuity  starting  date. — Any  amounts  re- 
ceived under  an  annuity,  endowment,  or  life 
insurance  contract  before  the  annuity  start- 
ing date  which  are  not  received  as  an  annuity 
(Within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (e)(2)) 
shall  be  included  in  the  recipient's  gross  In- 
come for  the  taxable  year  in  which  received 
to  the  extent  that — 

"(A)  such  amounts,  plus  all  amounts 
theretofore  received  under  the  contract  and 
includible  in  gross  income  under  this  par- 
agraph, do  not  exceed 

"(B)  the  aggregate  premiums  or  other 
consideration  paid  for  the  contract  while  the 
employee  was  an  owner-employee  which  were 
allowed  as  deductions  under  section  404  for 
the  taxable  year  and  all  prior  taxable  years. 

Any  such  amounts  so  received  which  are  not 
includible  in  gross  Income  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (e) . 

"  (2)  Computation  or  consideration  paid 
BY  the  employee. — In  computing — 

"  '(A)  the  aggregate  amount  of  premiums 
or  other  consideration  paid  for  the  contract 
for  purposes  of  subsection  (c)  (1)  (A)  (relat- 
ing to  the  Investment  in  the  contract). 

'•(B)  the  consideration  for  the  contract 
contributed  by  the  employee  for  purposes  of 
subsection  (d)(1)  (relating  to  employee's 
contributions   recoverable   in   3    years),   and 

"'(C)  the  aggregate  premiums  or  other 
consideration  paid  for  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (e)(1)(B)  ( relating  to  certain  amounts 
not  received  as  an  annuity). 

any  amount  allowed  as  a  deduction  with  re- 
spect to  the  contract  under  section  404 
which  wus  paid  while  the  employee  was  an 
employee  within  the  meaning  of  B«ctlon  401 
(c)(1)  shall  be  treated  as  consideration  con- 
tiibuted  by  the  employer,  and  there  shall 
not  be  taken  into  account  any  portion  of 
the  premiums  or  other  consideration  for  the 
contract  paid  while  the  employee  was  an 
owner-ompi  nee  which  Is  properly  allocable 
CIS  de-0!  mined  '.p.-.di-r  regulations  prescribed 
by  'lie  Secret. irv  .r  h.ls  delegate)  to  the  cost 
of  l.'e  accident,  health,  or  other  insurance. 
<■  Life  insurance  contracts. — 
A  Tins  paragraph  shall  apply  to  any 
life  i:.;viranco  contract — 

"'(1)  purchased  as  a  part  of  a  plan  de- 
scribed in  section  403(a).  or 

"'(11)  purchased  by  a  trust  described  In 
section  401(a)  which  is  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  501(a)  if  the  proceeds  of  such 
contract  are  payable  directly  or  indirectly  to 
a  participant  in  such  trust  or  to  a  benefi- 
ci.irv  of  such  participant. 

'  B)  Any  contribution  to  a  plan  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  (1)  or  a  trust 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  (11)  which  is 
allowed    as   a   deduction   under  section   404, 


and  any  income  of  a  trust  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  (11).  which  is  determined  In 
accordance  with  regtilations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  to  have  been 
applied  to  purchase  the  life  insurance  pro- 
tection under  a  contract  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  is  Includible  in  the  gross  in- 
come of  the  participant  for  the  taxable  year 
when  so  applied. 

"  '(C)  In  the  case  of  the  death  of  an  indi- 
vidual insured  under  a  contract  descnljed 
in  subparagraph  (A),  an  amount  equal  to 
the  cash  surrender  value  of  the  contract  Im- 
mediately before  the  death  of  the  Insured 
shall  be  treated  as  a  payment  under  such 
plan  or  a  distribution  by  such  trust,  and  the 
excess  of  the  amount  payable  by  reason  of 
the  death  of  the  insured  over  such  cash 
surrender  value  shall  not  be  Includible  in 
gross  income  under  this  section  and  shall 
be  treated  as  provided  in  section  101. 

"  '(4)  Amounts  constructively  received. — 

"  '(A)  Assignments  or  pledges. — If  during 
any  taxable  year  an  owner-employee  assigns 
(or  agrees  to  assign)  or  pledges  (or  agrees  to 
pledge)  any  portion  of  his  interest  in  a  trust 
described  in  section  401(a)  which  is  exempt 
from  tax  under  section  501(a)  or  any  por- 
tion of  the  value  of  a  contract  ptircliased  as 
part  of  a  plan  described  In  section  403(a). 
such  portion  shall  be  treated  as  having  been 
received  by  such  ow-ner-employee  as  a  dis- 
tribution from  such  trust  or  as  an  amount 
received  under  the  contract. 

"(B)  Loans  on  contracts — If  during 
any  taxable  year,  an  owner-employee  re- 
ceives, directly  or  indirectly,  any  amount 
from  any  insurance  company  as  a  loan  tin- 
der a  contract  purchased  by  a  trust  described 
In  section  401(a)  which  is  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  501(a)  or  purchased  as  part 
of  a  plan  described  In  section  403(a).  and 
issued  by  such  Insurance  company,  such 
amount  shall  be  treated  as  an  amount  re- 
ceived under  the  contract. 

"(5)  Penalties  applicable  to  certain 
amounts    received    by    owneb-emplotexs. — 

"  '(A)   This  paragraph  shall  apply — 

"  '(1)  to  amounts  (other  than  any  amount 
received  by  an  Individual  In  his  capacity  as 
a  policyholder  of  an  annuity,  endowment, 
or  life  Insurance  contract  which  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  dividend  or  similar  distribu- 
tion) which  are  received  from  a  qualified 
trust  described  in  section  401(a)  or  under 
a  plan  described  in  section  403(a)  and 
which  are  received  by  an  individual,  who  is, 
or  has  been,  an  owner-employee,  before  such 
individual  attains  the  age  of  59 '2  years,  for 
any  reason  other  than  the  individual's  be- 
coming disabled  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 213(g)  (3)  ) ,  but  only  to  the  extent  that 
such  amounts  are  attributable  to  contribu- 
tion paid  on  behalf  of  such  Individual 
(whether  or  not  paid  by  him)  while  he  was 
an  owner-employee, 

"  '(11)  to  amounts  which  are  received  from 
a  qunlined  trust  described  In  section  401(a) 
or  under  a  plan  described  in  nection  403(a) 
at  any  time  by  an  Individual  who  i.«,  or  has 
been,  an  owner-employee,  or  i>>  tiie  succes- 
sor of  such  individual  bu'  niv  ♦<>  the 
extent  that  such  ainounis  we  (irttMiiuned, 
under  regulations  pn-strihrd  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delega^i'  '-•■.  exceed  the  benelits 
provided  for  such  iiulr. Mual  under  the  plan 
formula,  and 

"'(111)  to  amounts  which  are  received  by 
an  Individual  who  Is,  or  has  been,  an  owner- 
employee,  by  reason  of  the  distribution  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  401(e)(2)(E) 
of  his  entire  interest  in  all  qualified  trusts 
described  In  section  401(a)  and  In  all  plans 
described  In  section  403  ( a ) . 

"'(B)(1)  If  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts 
to  which  this  paragraph  applies  received  by 
any  person  in  his  taxable  year  equals  or 
exceeds  $2,500,  the  increase  in  his  tax  for 
the  taxable  year  in  which  such  amounts  are 
received  and  attributable  to  such  amounts 
shall   not   be   less   than    110   percent    of   the 
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aggregate  Increase  In  taxes,  for  the  taxable 
year  and  the  4  immediately  preceding  tax- 
able years,  which  would  have  resulted  if  such 
amounts  had  been  Included  in  such  person's 
gross  Income  ratably  over  such  taxable  years. 

"•(II)  If  deductions  have  been  allowed 
under  section  404  for  contributions  paid  on 
behalf  of  the  Individual  while  he  Is  an  owner- 
employee  for  a  number  of  prior  taxable  years 
less  than  4,  clause  (1)  shall  be  applied  by 
taking  into  account  a  number  of  taxable 
years  immediately  preceding  the  taxable 
year  in  which  the  amount  was  so  received 
equal  to  such  lesser  number. 

"'(C)  If  subparagraph  (B)  does  not  apply 
to  a  person  for  the  taxable  year,  the  Increase 
In  tax  of  such  person  for  the  taxable  year 
attributable  to  the  amounts  to  which  this 
paragraph  applies  shall  be  110  percent  of 
such  Increase  (computed  without  regard  to 
this  subparagraph). 

"'(D)  Subparagraph  (A)  (11)  of  this  para- 
graph shall  not  apply  to  any  amount  to 
which  section  402(a)(2)  or  403(a)(2) 
applies. 

"  '(E)  For  special  rules  for  computation  of 
taxable  income  for  taxable  years  to  which 
this  paragraph   applies,  see   subsection    (n) 

(3). 

"'(6)  Owner-employee  DEFINED. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  "owner- 
employee"  has  the  meaning  assigned  to  it 
by  section  401(c)(3)  (determined  w-lth  the 
application  of  section  401  (c)(5)). 

"'(n)  Treatment  of  Certain  Dis-tribu- 
noNS  With  Respect  to  Contributions  by 
Self-Employed  Individuals. — 

"'(1)   Application  of  subsection  — 

"'(A)  Distributions  by  employees' 
trust. — Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subpara- 
graph (C),  this  subsection  shall  apply  to 
amounts  distributed  to  a  distributee,  in  the 
case  of  an  employees'  trust  described  In  sec- 
tion 401(a)  which  is  exempt  from  tax  under 
section  601(a) ,  if  the  total  distributions  pay- 
able to  the  distributee  with  respect  to  an 
employee  are  paid  to  the  distributee  within 
one  taxable  year  of  the  distributee — 

"'(I)   on  account  of  the  employee's  death, 

"  '(11)  after  the  employee  has  attained  the 
age  of  59  Vi  years,  or 

"  '(111)  after  the  employee  has  become  dis- 
abled (within  the  meaning  of  section  213(g) 
(3)).  . 

"  '(B)  Annuity  plans. — Subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subparagraph  (C),  this  subsection 
shall  apply  to  amounts  paid  to  a  payee,  in 
the  case  of  an  annuity  plan  described  In 
section  403(a),  if  the  total  amounts  payable 
to  the  payee  with  respect  to  an  employee  are 
paid  to  the  payee  within  one  taxable  year 
of  the  payee— 

"*(l)   on  account  of  the  employee's  death 

•"(II)  after  the  employee  has  attained 
the  age  of  &8|)  years,  or 

"  '(HI)  after  the  employee  has  become  dis- 
abled (within  the  meaning  of  section  ai3(g) 
(S)), 

"'(C)  Ltmitattons  and  ExcxmoNB. — This 
subsection  shall  apply— 

"  '(l)  only  with  respect  to  so  much  of  any 
distribution  or  payment  to  which  (withotit 
regard  to  this  subparagraph)  subparngraph 
(A)  or  (B)  applies  as  Is  attributable  to  con- 
tributions made  on  behalf  of  an  employee 
while  he  was  an  employee  within  the  mra,- 
Ing  of  section  401  ( c )  ( 1 ) .  and 

"'(11)  If  the  recipient  is  the  employee  on 
whose  behalf  such  contributions  were  made 
only  If  contributions  which  were  allowed 
as  a  deduction  under  section  404  have  been 
made  on  behalf  of  such  employee  while  he 
was  an  employee  within  the  meaning  of 
section  401(c)(1)  for  five  or  more  taxable 
years  prior  to  the  taxable  year  in  which  the 
total  distributions  payable  or  total  amounts 
payable,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  paid 
This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  amounts 
described  in  clauses  (11)  and  (ill)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  subsection  (m)(5)  (but, 
in  the  case  of  amounts  described  in  clause 


(11)  of  such  subparagraph,  only  to  the  extent 
that  subsection  (m)(5)  applies  to  such 
amounts ) . 

"'(2)  Limitation  of  tax — In  any  case 
to  which  this  subsection  applies,  the  tax 
attributable  to  the  amounts  to  which  this 
subsection  applies  for  the  taxable  year  In 
which  such  amounts  are  received  shall  not 
exceed  whichever  of  the  following  is  the 
greater: 

"'(a)  5  times  the  Increase  in  tax  which 
would  result  from  the  inclusion  in  gross 
income  of  the  recipient  of  20  percent  of  so 
much  of  the  amount  so  received  as  is  In- 
cludible in  gross  Income,  or 

"'(B)  5  times  the  Increase  In  tax  which 
would  result  If  the  taxable  Income  of  the 
recipient  for  such  taxable  year  equaled  20 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  taxable  In- 
come of  the  recipient  for  such  taxable  year 
determined    under    paragraph    (3)  (A). 

"(3)  Determination  of  taxable  in- 
come.— Notwithstanding  section  63  (relat- 
ing to  definition  of  taxable  Income),  for 
purposes  only  of  computing  the  tax  under 
this  chapter  attributable  to  Eunounts  to 
which  this  subsection  or  subsection  (m) 
(5)  applies  and  which  are  includible  in 
gross  income — 

"  '(A)  the  taxable  Income  of  the  recipient 
for  the  taxable  year  of  receipt  shall  be 
treated  as  being  not  less  than  the  amount 
by  which  (1)  the  aggregate  of  such  amounts 
so  includible  in  gross  income  exceeds  (11) 
the  amount  of  the  deductions  allowed  for 
such  taxable  ye^r  under  section  151  (relat- 
ing to  deductions  for  personal  exemptions); 
and 

"  '(B)  in  making  ratable  inclusion  com- 
putations under  paragraph  (5)(B)  of  sub- 
section (m),  the  taxable  income  of  the 
recipient  for  each  taxable  year  involved  In 
such  ratable  Inclusion  shall  be  treated  as 
being  not  less  than  the  amount  required  by 
such  paragraph  (5)(B)  to  be  treated  as 
includible  In  gross  income  for  such  taxable 
year. 

In  any  case  In  which  the  preceding  sentence 
results  in  an  increase  in  taxable  income  for 
any  taxable  year,  the  resulting  Increase  In 
the  taxes  Imposed  by  section  1  or  3  for  such 
taxable  year  shall  not  be  reduced  by  any 
credit  under  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  (other 
than  section  31  thereof)  w-hich,  taut  for  this 
sentence,  w-ould  be  allowable.' 

"(C)  Capita-^  Gains  Treatment  of  Certain 
Employees  Trusts  Distributions. — Section 
402(a)(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  capital  gams  treatment 
for  certain  distributions)  15  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereol  the  following 
new  sentence  'This  paragrajih  shall  not 
apply  to  distributions  paid  to  any  distrib- 
utee to  the  extent  such  distributions  ure 
allrlbut.ibli'  to  r!.ii:r;h\it;or.s  made  mii  be- 
half of  '.!>('  en. [ill  \('f  \^!ule  he  was  ui:  i  in- 
ployee  wuiiin  tlie  nu'iiniiiR  of  sv^-w-w.  401 
(c)"(l)  ' 

"(d)     CaPII  Al    ClAINS  TRr*!  MFNT    (.rCHCAIN 

EMPLOYKtt  Annuity  Pavminis  >ii.  tiun 
403(a)  <  '■  the  Ii.trrniil  Rr\rt,\u  Code  of 
1954  i.Tv'..\\\v.^  !>'  tax.'ihility  <.f  a  briieflciary 
under  a  ([-liinned  annuity  [)lan)  it 
iinionded 

'  (1)  by  sirilcMig  (.ut  in  pariigr.iph  (2)  (A) 
(li  which  meets  the  requiremri,;,'^  -'.  ^ec- 
ti'iii  401(a)(3).  (4),  (5i,  and  (i  '  .>!,ci  in- 
serting m  lieu  tlierpnf  described  in  para- 
graph (1)'; 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  jjaraprnjih 
(2)  (A)  the  following  new  sentence  'This 
subpivragraph  shall  not  apply  to  amounts 
paid  to  any  payee  to  the  extent  such  anifiunts 
are  attributable  to  contributions  made  on 
behalf  of  the  employee  while  he  was  ar.  em- 
ployee within  the  meaning  of  section  401 
(c)  (1).";  and 

"(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"'(3)  Self-employed  individuals — For 
purposes  of  thlb  subsection,  tlie  term  •'em- 


ployee" Includes  an  Individual  who  Is  an 
employee  within  the  meaning  of  section  401 
(c)(1),  and  the  employer  of  such  Individual 
Is  the  person  treated  &s  his  employer  under 
section  401(c)  (4).'  " 

"sec.    5.    PLANS  FOR  PURCHASE  OF  UNITED  STATES 

bonds. 
"(a)  Qualified  Bond  Purchase  Plans  — 
Part  I  of  subchapter  D  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
deferred  compensation,  etc.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new- 
section  : 

"  '  SEC.    4  05.    qualified    BOND    PURCHASE    PLANS 

"'(a)  Requirements  for  Qualification. — 
A  plan  of  an  employer  for  the  purchase  for 
and  distribution  to  his  employees  or  their 
beneficiaries  of  United  States  bonds  described 
in  subsection  (b)  shall  constitute  a  qualified 
bond  purchase  plan  under  this  section  if — 

"  '(1)  the  plan  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  401(a)  (3),  (4),  (5),  (6),  (7),  and 
(8)  and.  if  applicable,  the  requirements  of 
section  401(a)  (9)  and  (10)  and  of  section 
401(d)  (other  than  paragraphs  (1),  (5)(B), 
and  (8) ):  and 

"'(2)  contributions  under  the  plan  are 
used  solely  to  purchase  for  employees  or 
their  beneficiaries  United  States  bonds  de- 
scribed In  subsection  ( b ) . 

"   (b)  Bonds  to  Which  Applicable  — 

"(1)  Characteristics  of  bonds. — This 
section  shall  apply  only  to  a  bond  Issued 
under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as 
amended,  which  by  its  terms,  or  by  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under  such 
Act — 

"  '(A)  provides  for  payment  of  Interest,  or 
Investment  yield,  only  upon  redemption: 

•  (B)  may  be  purchased  only  in  the  name 
of  an  individual; 

••'(C)  ceases  to  bear  interest,  or  provide 
Investment  yield,  not  later  than  5  years 
after  the  death  of  the  Individual  in  whose 
name  it  is  purchased; 

"'(D)  may  be  redeemed  before  the  death 
of  the  individual  in  whose  name  it  is  pur- 
chased only  If  such  Individual — 

"  '(i)  has  attained  the  age  of  59 '^  years,  or 

"■(11)  has  become  disabled  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  213(g)  (3)  ) ;  and 

"■(E)  is  nontransferable. 

"  '(2)  Must  be  putrchased  in  name  of  em- 
ployee.— This  section  shall  apply  to  a  bond 
described  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  only  if  It  Is  pur- 
chased In  the  name  of  the  employee. 

"(c)  DEDtxmoN  FOR  Contributions  to 
Bond  Purchase  Plans— Contributions  paid 
by  an  employer  to  or  under  a  qualified  bond 
purchase  plan  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduc- 
tion In  an  amount  determined  under  section 
404  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  if  such  contributions  were  made 
to  a  trust  described  in  section  401(a)  which 
It  exempt  from  tax  under  section  601  (a) 

"  '(d)  Taxakutt  or  B»  vtrn  \^v\  or  Quali- 
riKD  Bond  Pi;rcmasc  Plan 

"  '( 1)  Oaosa  income  n   :     <    1-    :  uok  bonds 

AT    TIMI     op    DISTRlBUTii    N         1      i      ;     irposSS     Of 

this  chapter,  In  the  r;  ^^  c  :  a  d^st;ibut»t  of 
a  bond  described  in  eub^ection  ib)  vmder  a 
qualified  bond  purchase  plan,  or  from  u  trust 
described  in  section  401  u  u!.;(!  is  exempt 
from  tax  under  section  r>  1  v.  ^  ss  income 
does  not  Include  any  amount  attributable 
to  the  receipt  of  such  bond.  Upon  redemp- 
tion of  such  bond,  the  proceeds  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  taxation  under  this  chapter,  but  the 
provisions  of  section  72  (relating  to  annui- 
ties, etc.)  and  section  1232  (relating  to  bonds 
and  other  evidences  of  Indebtedness)  shall 
not  apply. 

"'(2)  Basis. — The  ba.'i.'  r.f  .^ny  bciul  re- 
ceived by  a  distributee  under  a  qualified 
bond  purchase  plan — 

"'(A)  If  such  bond  is  distributed  to  an 
employee,  or  with  respect  to  an  employee, 
who  at  the  time  of  purchase  of  the  bond 
was  an  employee  other  than  an  employee 
within    the   meaning   of   section    401(c)(1). 
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shall  be  the  amount  of  the  contributions  by 
the  employee  which  were  used  to  purchase 
the  bond. and 

■•'(B)  If  such  bond  is  distributed  to  an 
employee,  or  with  respect  to  an  employee, 
who.  at  the  time  of  purchase  of  the  bond, 
was  an  employee  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 401(CMl),  shall  be  the  amount  of  the 
contributions  used  to  purchase  the  bond 
winch  were  made  on  behalf  of  such  employee 
and  were  not  allowed  as  a  deduction  under 
subjection  (c) . 

The  basis  of  any  bond  described  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  received  by  a  distributee  from  a 
trust  described  In  section  401(a|  which  is 
exempt  from  tax  under  section  501(a)  shall 
be  determined  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"  '(e)  CAPIT.^L  G.AiNS  Treatment  Not  To 
Apply  to  Bonds  Distributed  by  Trusts  — 
Section  402(ai(2)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
bond  described  in  subsection  (b)  distribu- 
ted to  any  distributee  and,  for  purposes  of 
applying  such  section,  any  such  bond  dis- 
tributed to  any  dlstributet  and  any  such 
bond  to  the  credit  of  any  employee  shall  not 
be  taJcen  into  account. 

"if  I  Employee  defined, — F'T  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  "employee"  Includes 
an  individual  who  Ls  an  empKiyee  within  the 
meaning  of  section  401(c)  (!i.  and  the  em- 
ployer of  such  individual  shall  be  the  person 
treated  as  his  employer  tinder  section 
401(01 i4i 

"'(g)  Prooi'  of  prnrHASF — At  the  time  of 
purchase  of  any  bond  to  which  this  sec'lon 
applies,  proof  of  such  purchase  shall  be  fur- 
ii..=  hed  in  such  form  a.s  will  enable  the  pur- 
chaser, and  the  employee  in  whose  name 
such  bond  is  purchased,  to  c.^mply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

"■(hi  REcrL.ATioNS — T\\e  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  sh.ill  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
m.ny  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section.' 

"(b)  CLE?.ir.\L  .amendment — The  table  of 
sections  for  such  part  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"  'Sec    40.5    Qualified  bond  purchase  plans  ' 
"Sec.  6.   Prohibited  Transactions 

"Section  50.3  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
cf  1954  irelatirig  to  prohibited  transaction.s ) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection; 

"'(J)    Trusts  Benefiting  Certain  Owner- 

EnU'LdYEES, — 

■■'(1)  Prohibited  transactions. — In  the 
case  of  a  trust  described  in  section  401 1 a) 
which  is  part  of  a  plan  providing  contribu- 
ti  ir.s  or  benefits  for  employees  some  or  all 
of  whom  are  owner-employees  (as  defined 
in  section  401(C)  i3))  who  control  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  401  (d)(9)(B),  deter- 
mined with  the  application  of  section  401(C) 
(5)i  the  trade  or  business  with  respect  to 
which  the  plan  is  established,  the  term  "pro- 
hibited transaction"  also  means  any  trans- 
action In  which  such  trust,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly— 

"'(A)  lends  any  part  of  the  corpus  or 
Income  of  the  trust  to; 

"'(B)  pays  any  compensation  for  person- 
al services  rendered  to  the  trust  to; 

"  *(C)  makes  any  part  of  Its  services  avail- 
able on  a  preferential  basis  to;   or 

"'(D)  acquires  for  the  trust  any  property 
from,  or  sells  any  property  to; 

any  person  described  in  subsection  ic)  or  to 
any  such  owner-employee,  a  member  of  the 
family  (as  defined  In  section  267ic)(4))  of 
any  such  owner-em.ployee,  or  a  corporation 
controlled  by  any  such  owner-employee 
through  the  ownership,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, of  50  percent  or  more  of  the  total 
combined  voting  ptwer  of  all  classes  of  stock 
entitled  to  vote  or  50  percent  or  more  of  tiie 
total  value  of  shares  of  all  classes  of  stock 
of  the  corjxjration. 

"'(2)  Special  rule  for  loans, — For  pur- 
poses of  the  application  of  paragraph  <  1  )  ( A )  , 
tiie  following  rules  shall  apply  with  respect 


to  a  loan  made  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection  which  would  be  a 
prohibited  trans,\ctlnn  if  made  In  a  taxable 
year  beginning   after  December  31,   1961: 

"  '(  A)  If  anv  part  of  the  loan  Is  repayable 
prior  to  December  31.  1964.  the  renewal  of 
such  part  of  the  loan  for  a  period  not  ex- 
tending beyond  December  31,  1964,  on  the 
same  terms,  shall  not  be  considered  a  pro- 
hibited transaction, 

"  '(B)  If  the  loan  is  repayable  on  demand, 
the  continuation  of  the  loan  beyond  Decem- 
ber 31.  1964.  shall  be  considered  a  prohibited 
transaction." 

"Sec.    7.  Other    Special    Rules,    Technical 
Chances.       and      Administrativi 
Provisions. 
"(a)   Retirement  Income  Credit. — Section 
37iCi,l)    of   the    Internal    Revenue  Code  of 
1954    relating  to  definition  of  retirement  In- 
come :   is  amended  -  - 

";1)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (A) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"'(A)  pens' ons  and  annuities  (Including. 
in  the  case  ol  an  individual  who  is,  or  has 
been,  an  employee  within  the  meaning  of 
section  401(c)(1),  distributions  by  a  trust 
described  In  section  401(a)  which  is  exempt 
from  tax  under  section  501(a)),';  and 

"(2)  by  striking  out  'and'  at  the  end  of 
subpr.ragrnph  (C),  by  striking  out  'or'  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (D)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'and',  and  by  adding  after  sub- 
p.'ragraph  (D)  the  following  new  subpara- 
gr.iph : 

•■'(E)  bonds  described  in  section  405(b) 
(1)  which  are  received  under  a  qualified 
bond  purchase  plan  described  In  section  405 
(a)  or  m  a  distribution  from  a  trust  de- 
scribed in  section  401(a)  which  is  exempt 
from  tax  under  section  501(a),  or'. 

"(b)  Adjusted  Gross  Income. — Section  62 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  the  definition  of  adjusted  gross  in- 
come) is  amended  by  inserting  after  para- 
graph (6)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"■(7)  Pension,  profit-sharing,  annuttt, 
and  bond  purchase  plans  of  self-employed 
individuals — In  the  case  of  an  individual 
who  is  an  employee  within  the  meaning  of 
section  401(c)  (1),  the  deductions  allowed  by 
section  404  and  section  405(c)  to  the  extent 
attributable  to  contributions  made  on  be- 
half of  such  Individual." 

'•(c)  DE.ATH  Benefits. — Section  101(b)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  employees'  death  benefits)  Is  amended — 
'■il)  by  striking  out  clause  (11)  of  para- 
graph (2)  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"  (il)  under  an  annuity  contact  under  a 
plar  described  in  section  403(a),  or';  and 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

■  1 3)  Self-employed  individual  not  con- 
sidfred  an  employee. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  "employee"  does  not  in- 
clude an  individual  who  is  an  employee 
witliin  the  meaning  of  section  401(c)(1) 
(reliting  to  self-employed  individuals)'. 

■  d  I  Amounts  Received  Through  Acci- 
dent OR  Health  Insurance. — Section  104(a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  compensation  for  injuries  or  sickness) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence;  'For  purposes  of 
paragraph  ( 3 ) ,  In  the  case  of  an  individual 
who  is,  or  has  been,  an  employee  within  the 
m.eanmg  of  section  401(c)(1)  (relating  to 
self  employed  individuals),  contributions 
made  on  behalf  of  such  individual  while  he 
was  such  an  employee  to  a  trust  described 
in  section  401(a)  which  is  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  501(a),  or  under  a  plan 
desmbed  in  section  403(a),  shall,  to  the  ex- 
teir  iliowed  as  deductions  under  section  404, 
be  •  reared  as  contributions  by  the  employer 
which  were  not  Includible  In  the  gross  In- 
con.e  of  the  employee.' 

"e)  Amounts  RECErvia)  Under  Accident 
AND  Health  Plans. — Section  105  of  the  In- 


ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
amounts  received  under  accident  and  health 
plans)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"'(g)  Self-Employfjj  Individual  Not 
Considered  an  Employee. -For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  "employee"  does  not 
include  an  Individual  who  is  an  employee 
within  the  meaning  of  section  401(c)(1) 
(relating  to  self-employed  individuals).' 

"(f)  Net  Operating  Loss  Deduction. — 
Section  172(d)(4)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  nonbusiness  de- 
ductions of  taxpayers  other  tiian  corpora- 
tions)  is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'and'  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph   (B); 

"(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting 
';  and';   and 

"(3)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (C) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  any  deduction  allowed  under  sec- 
tion 404  or  section  405(c)  to  the  extent  at- 
tributable to  contributions  which  are  made 
on  behalf  of  an  individual  who  is  an  em- 
ployee within  the  meaning  of  section  401 
(c)(1)  shall  not  be  treated  as  attributable 
to  the  trade  or  business  of  such  individual.' 
"(g)  Certain  Life  Insurance  Reserves. — 
Section  805(d)(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  pension  plan  re- 
serves) is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  In  subparagraph  (B) 
'meeting  the  requirements  of  section  401(a) 
(3).  (4),  (5).  and  (6)  or'  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'described  in  section  403(a),  or 
plans  meeting';  and 

"(2)  by  striking  out  in  subparagraph  (C) 
'and  (6)'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '(6), 
(7).  and  (8)'. 

"(h)  Unincorporated  Businesses  Elect- 
ing To  Be  Taxed  as  Corporations. — Section 
1361(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  unincorporated  ijusmess 
enterprises  electing  to  he  taxed  as  dome-iic 
corporations)  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
'other  than  an  employee  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  401(c)(1)  (relating  to  self- 
employed  Individuals),  or  for  purposes  cf 
section  405  (relating  to  qualified  bond  pur- 
chase plans)  other  than  an  empNnee  de- 
scribed in  section  405  ( f  i '. 

"(1)  Estate  Tax  Exemption  or  Employees' 
Annihties. — Section  2039  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  exemption 
from  the  gross  estate  of  anntiities  under  cer- 
tain trusts  and  plans)  is  amended  — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (c)(2) 
'met  the  requirements  of  section  401(a)  (3), 
(4),  (5),  and  (6)'  and  inserting  'was  a  p!  in 
described  in  section  403(a)';  and 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(c)  the  following  new  sentence:  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  contributions  or 
payments  on  behalf  of  the  decedent  whl'.e 
he  was  an  employee  within  the  meaning  of 
section  401(c)(1)  made  under  a  trust  or 
plan  described  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  shall 
be  considered  to  be  ccititrlbutions  or  pay- 
ments made  by  the  decedent.' 

"(J)  ^IFT  Tax  Exemption  of  Emt'I.oyfes' 
ANNurriES. — Section  2517  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  exclusion 
from  gift  tax  In  case  of  certain  annuities 
under  qualified  plans)   Is  amended   - 

"(1)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  !a)(2) 
'met  the  requirements  of  section  401(a)  (3), 
(4).  (5),  and  (6)'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'was  a  plan  described  In  section  403 
(a)';  and 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(b)  the  following  new  sentence:  'For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  payments  or  con- 
tributions on  behalf  of  an  individual  while 
he  was  an  employee  within  the  meaning  of 
section  401(c)(1)  made  under  a  trust  or 
plan  described  In  subsection  (a)  (1)  or  (2) 
shall  be  considered  to  be  payments  or  con- 
tributions made  by  the  employee.' 


"(k)  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act. — 
Section  3306(b)(5)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  ( relating  to  definition  of  wages ) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph 
(B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraphs: 

"  '(B)  under  or  to  an  annuity  plan  which, 
at  the  time  of  such  payment,  is  a  plan  de- 
scribed In  section  403(a) ,  or 

■•■(C)  under  or  to  a  bond  purchase  plan 
which,  at  the  time  of  such  payment,  is  a 
qualified  bond  purchase  plan  described  in 
section  405(a) ;', 

••(1)  Withholding  of  Income  Tax. — Sec- 
tion 3401(a)  (12)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definition  of 
wages)  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
paragraph (B)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following  new  subparagraphs: 

"  (B)  under  or  to  an  annuity  plan  which, 
Rt  the  time  of  such  pajinent.  is  a  plan  de- 
scribed in  section  403(a) ;  or 

"  •(C)  under  or  to  a  bond  purchase  plan 
which,  at  the  time  of  such  payment.  Is  a 
qualified  bond  purchase  plan  described  in 
section  405(a)  ' 

"(m)    Information  Requirements. — 

"(1)  In  general — Subpart  B  of  part  III 
of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  informa- 
tion concerning  transactions  with  other  per- 
sons) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section : 

"  'Sec.  6047.  Information  Relating  to  Cer- 
tain Trusts  and  Annuity  and 
Bond  Purchase  Plans. 

"•(a)  Trustees  and  Insurance  Com- 
panies.— The  trustee  of  a  trust  described  In 
section  401(a)  which  is  exempt  from  tax  un- 
der section  5(11  (a)  to  which  contributions 
have  been  paid  under  a  plan  on  behalf  of 
any  owner-employee  (as  defined  In  section 
401(c)(3)),  aiid  each  Insurance  company  or 
other  person  which  is  the  Issuer  of  a  con- 
tract purchas?d  by  such  a  trust,  or  pur- 
chased under  a  plan  described  in  section 
403(a),  contributions  for  which  have  been 
paid  on  behali  of  any  owner-employee,  shall 
file  such  returns  (In  such  form  and  at  such 
times) ,  keep  s'lch  records,  make  such  Identi- 
fication of  contracts  and  funds  (and  ac- 
counts within  such  funds),  and  supply  such 
Information,  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
shall  by  formt  or  regulations  prescribe. 

•••(b)  Ownir-Employees. — Every  Individ- 
ual on  whose  behalf  contributions  have  been 
paid  as  an  owner-employee  (as  defined  In 
section  401(c)    3)  )  — 

"'(1)  to  a  trust  fund  described  In  section 
401(a)  which  Is  exempt  from  tax  under  sec- 
tion 501(a),  CT 

"'(2)  to  an  Insurance  company  or  other 
person  under  a  plan  described  in  section 
403(a). 

shall  furnish  the  trustee,  insurance  com- 
pany, or  other  person,  as  the  case  may  be, 
such  information  at  such  times  and  In  such 
form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  by  forms  or  regula- 
tions. 

"'(c)  Employees  Under  Qualified  Bond 
Purchase  Plans. — Every  Individual  In  whose 
name  a  bond  described  in  section  405(b)  (1) 
is  purchased  l^y  his  employer  under  a  quali- 
fied bond  purchase  plan  described  In  sec- 
tion 405(a),  or  by  a  trust  described  in  sec- 
tion 401(a)  which  Is  exempt  from  tax  under 
section  501  (a I,  shall  furnish— 

"'(1)  to  his  employer  or  to  such  trust, 
and 

"'(2)  to  the  Secretary  (or  to  such  person 
as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe), 

such  Information  as  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  by  forms  or  regulations  pre- 
scribe. 

"'(d)    Cros:;  Reference — 

"  'For  criminal  penalty  for  furnishing 
fraudulent  In'ormatlon,  see  section  7207.' 


"(2)    Clerical  Amendment — The  table  of 

sections  for  such  subpart  B  is  amended  by 

adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"  'Sec.  6047.  Information  relating  to  certain 

trusts  and  annuity  and  bond 

purchase  plans. ' 

"(2)  Penalty. — Section  7207  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  fraud- 
ulent retiu-ns,  statements,  or  other  docu- 
ments) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  'Any 
person  required  pursuant  to  section  6047 
(b)  or  (c)  to  furnish  any  Information  to  the 
Secretary  or  any  other  person  who  willfully 
furnishes  to  the  Secretary  or  such  other  per- 
son any  information  known  by  him  to  be 
fraudulent  or  to  be  false  as  to  any  material 
matter  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000. 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both." 
"Sec.  8  E^ffective  Date. 

••Tlie  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1961." 

On  page  391.  line  22.  strike  out  •■27'^  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••28". 


MEDICARE 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Pre.si(dent.  during 
the  debate  on  the  so-called  medicare  bill 
which  was  favored  by  the  President  and 
the  administration.  I  made  the  obser- 
vation that  it  seemed  to  me  that  there 
was  a  great  amount  of  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  the  general  public  regarding 
the  nature  of  this  proposal  I  am  glad  to 
report  that  in  the  Wednesday,  Aueust 
22,  issue  of  the  Washington  Post,  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Pubhc  Found  m  Confusion 
on  Medicare"  brings  out  a  recent  survey 
by  the  Gallup  Poll  which  shows  that 
the  number  of  people  who  are  familiar 
with  the  proposal  Is  very  low  and  that 
there  is  a  great  amount  of  confusion 
and  misconception  over  the  nature  of 
the  so-railed  Kennedy  medicare  pro- 
posal, .sometime.':  known  as  the  Kini:- 
Anderson  bill,  and  known  as  the  Ander- 
son-Javits  amendmeiit  during  our  recent 
debat<>. 

I  ask  unanimou.'^  ccnsent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  tiie  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
■a-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Public  Found  in  Confusion  on  Medicare 

(By  George  Gallup,  director.  American  Insti- 
tute of  Public  Opinion) 

Princeton,  N.J.,  August  21. — Although 
medicare  will  be  one  of  the  hotly  debated 
issues  in  the  coming  political  campaign,  the 
public  today  is  confused  about  many  of  the 
details  of  the  administration's  plan  for  hos- 
pital benefits  to  the  aged. 

A  great  many  Americans  have  heard  or  read 
about  medicare,  but  a  surprisingly  large 
number  do  not  know  such  details  as  who 
will  be  covered  by  it  and  how  the  plan  will 
be  financed. 

In  a  nationwide  poll,  conducted  after  med- 
icare's defeat  In  the  Senate  caused  President 
Kennedy  to  promise  that  he  will  take  the 
Issue  to  the  people  In  the  approaching  cam- 
paign, Gallup  Poll  reporters  first  sought  to 
find  out  how  much  the  public  knows  about 
some  of  medicare's  basic  details. 

All  of  those  who  said  they  had  heard  or 
read  about  the  Kennedy  plan  (81  percent), 
were  asked : 

"Do  you  happen  to  know  how  the  medi- 
care plan  would  be  paid  for'.->" 

The  results  indicate  that  only  half  of  those 
who  have  heard  something  about  medicare 


are  aware  that  it  would  be  financed  through 
social  security: 

HOW  medicare  paid  for? 

Percent 

Through  social  security 60 

Other    ways 20 

Don't  know 30 

People  who  had  beard  about  the  plan  were 
next  asked: 

"Who  would  be  covered  by  the  plan?" 
Only  a  small  minority  volunteered  that 
those  covered  would  be  persons  65  and  over 
who  have  social  security  Just  over  half  said 
they  thought  It  would  Include  all  older  per- 
sons or  everyone  over  65  without  referring 
to  the  social  security  limitation: 

Who  would  medicare  cover? 

Percent 

Persons  over  65  on  social  security 11 

All  older  persons 53 

Others.  _. 19 

Don't  know 17 

At  the  heart  of  the  complicated  medicare 
controversy  is  the  fundamental  Issue  whether 
such  aid  should  be  financed  through  public 
funds  or  through  private  Insurance  such 
as  Blue  Cross  or  a  plan  like  that  recently 
proposed  In  New  York  State  by  a  group  of 
Insurance  companies. 

To  see  how  the  public  stands  on  this  basic 
question — In  the  wake  of  medicare's  defeat — 
all  those  in  the  survey  were  asked: 

••Which  of  these  two  different  proposals 
do  you  prefer  for  meeting  hospital  costs 
for  older  persons: 

"One  proposal — the  medicare  plan — would 
cover  persons  on  social  security  and  would 
be  paid  by  Increasing  the  social  security 
tax  deducted  from  everyone's  pay  checks 

■'The  other  proposal  would  leave  it  up  to 
each  individual  to  decide  whether  to  join 
Blue  Crass  or  buy  some  other  form  of  vol- 
untary hospital  Insurance. 

"Which  of  these  two  proposals  would  you 
prefer?" 

The  vote  today: 

Percent 

Social   security 44 

Private  insurance 40 

No    opinion 16 

Before  the  administration  bill's  defeat  In 
the  Senate,  when  a  similar  question  was 
asked,  indications  were  that  the  social  secu- 
rity approach  was  losing  some  of  its  earlier 
appeal. 

In  April.  55  percent  of  the  public  voted 
for  socia.l  security  financing;  34  percent  for 
private  Insurance  handling. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Senate  action,  support 
for  public  financing  had  dropped  to  48  per- 
cent while  41  percent  preferred  private 
insurance. 


ADMINISTRATION    OF   OATHS   BY 
CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  amendments  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  Senate  bill  538 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
538^  to  amend  section  205  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  to  empower  certain  ofiBcers 
and  employees  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  administer  oaths  to 
witnesses,  which  were  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  section  205  of  the  Federal  Properly 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (40 
U.S.C.  486)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(i)  If  authorized  by  the  Administrator, 
officers  and  employees  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices    Administration     having     investigatory 
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functions  are  empowered,  while  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties  in  conduct- 
ing Investigations,  to  administer  oaths  to 
any  person  " 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
'An  Act  to  amend  section  205  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrstive 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  empower  certain 
officers  and  employees  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  to  administer 
oaths  to  any  person." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  committee  that  handled 
this  legislation,  it  is  recommended  that 
the  amendm.ents  of  the  House  be  con- 
curred in.  They  are  technical  in  nature 
and  do  not  alter  the  purpose  or  intent  of 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  the 
matter  has  been  cleared,  and  there  is  no 
objection. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  concur  in  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


f- 


MR.  KHRUSHCHEV'S  DILEMMAS 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President, 
there  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
a  fine  article  by  Roscoe  Drummond  on 
Wednesday.  July  25,  1962.  entitled  'Mr. 
K.s  Dilemmas:  Our  Worries  Slight  by 
Comparison." 

Mr.  Drummond.  one  of  the  most  com- 
petent and  famous  of  our  political  col- 
umnists, ha.s  mad'-^  obsen,-ations  on  some 
of  the  developments  in  the  Soviet  Union 
that  are  worthy  of  thoughtful  and  se- 
rious con.=;iderat;on  of  every  American. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
cellent article  be  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecoaD, 
as  follows: 
Mr.  K.'s  Ditemm.a.s     Om  Worrie.s  Slight  by 

COMPARISON' 

(By  F<^scoe  Drummond) 

If  you  think  things  are  not  going  well  f^r 
the  United  States — uncertain  peace  in  Laos, 
uncertain  war  m  Vietnam,  a  slugt;ish  econ- 
omy at  hom.c— pretend  you  are  Nikita  Khru- 
shchev and  loulc  out  at  the  world  from  his 
vantage  point — or  his  disadvanUige  point. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  is  in  trouble,  serious 
trouble.  Few  things  are  going  well  for  the 
Soviet  Union,  many  things  are  going  badly. 
He  faces  the  m.:.st  distressful  dilemmas 
nearly  everywlicre  he  turns 

Here  is  what  is  on  Mr.  K  's  desk  whpn  h» 
goes  to  work  at  the  Kremlin  every  moniin'.^ 
and,  because  the  solutions  are  so  painful, 
they  are  there  at  the  end  of  the  day: 

Soviet  agriculture  is  faltering,  falling,  and 
falling  behind.  Today  it  is  in  a  colossal  mess 
for  two  rea.=ons.  Comm.unlst  farming 
through  coHectivi2ati.:)n  dnesn't  work.  To 
the  extent  it  might  work.  Stalin  and  Khru- 
shchev have  denied  it  the  machinery,  the 
fertilizer,  and  the  manpower  needed.  Russia 
pass  the  United  States  In  food  production? 
Ru.ssia  isn't  going  to  pa.ss  Poland  the  way 
things  are  now  going. 

Why  can't  Khrushchev  all-.cate  more  re- 
sources to  agricultvirc,  at  least  enough  to 
ease  the  grave  shortages?  Because  he  can't 
bring  himself  to  let  anything  interfere  with 
his  concentration  on  heavy  industry,  ma- 
chine tools,  and  the  raw  materials  essential 
to  heavy   Industry  and  heavy  armaments — 


pig  iron,  steel,  coal,  and  oil.  Mr.  K.  pays 
lipsfrvice  to  agriculture  and  to  light  con- 
sumer goods,  but  the  apple  of  his  eye  Is 
arm.unent— more  weapons,  bigger  bombs. 
When  the  choice  has  to  be  made,  It  Is  guns 
over  butter  and  that  continues  to  be  the 
choice  today. 

It  is  an  increasingly  burdensome  choice. 
Rockets,  mlssUes,  antimissile  missiles,  and 
space  ships  are  frightfully  expensive.  They 
stra.n  and  drain  the  Soviet  economy  even 
more  than  they  do  the  U.S.  economy.  They 
eat  up  the  resources  of  raw  materials  and 
manpower  and  finance  needed  to  nourish 
agri;ulture  and  consumer  goods. 

Then  why  not  join  with  the  United  States 
in  an  agreement  to  cutback  the  arms  race, 
end  nuclear  testing,  and  put  more  resources 
and  energy  and  manpower  Into  creating  a 
balanced  economy  which  will  serve  the  whole 
Soviet  people? 

For  Premier  Khrushchev  to  do  this  would 
require  difficult  decisions.  He  would  have 
to  cpen  up  the  Soviet  Union  to  a  degree  of 
outfide  Inspection  which  the  Communists, 
con;  plratorial  by  nature,  resist  with  all  their 
will  Secondly,  he  would  have  to  admit.  Im- 
plic  t!y  at  least,  that  the  military  threat  to 
the  safety  of  the  Soviet  Union  by  Western 
powers — constantly  proclaimed  by  the  Krem- 
lin leaders — has  either  been  greatly  reduced 
or  never  existed. 

At  this  point  It  looks  as  though  he  prefers 
secrecy  to  arms  reduction. 

If  Khrushchev  ever  really  wants  to  reduce 
the  burden  of  the  arms  race,  ease  tensions, 
and  call  off  the  cold  war  with  the  West  In 
order  to  concentrate  on  his  cold  war  with 
Red  China,  we  ought  to  be  responsive — not 
out  of  fear,  nor  with  one-sided  concessions. 
There  Is  no  need  to  appease  and  no  good 
would  come  of  it. 


POLICY  FX3R   ADAMS-MORGAN 
PROJECT 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Post  of  July 
17,  1362.  and  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
that  ?ame  new.Npaper  of  August  20,  1962, 
point  up  the  nee'd  for  greater  imagination 
m  urban  renewal  planning  and  more 
sen.siiivity  to  the  problems,  not  only  of 
res. dents  v.  ho  may  be  displaced  by  the 
pro^'ram.  but  the  small  businessman  as 
well.  While  no  one  would  underesti- 
mate the  impact  of  family  dislocation. 
there  is  far  too  little  consideration  given 
to  :he  plight  of  the  small  businessman, 
and  the  places  where  people  earn  their 
wa:res.  In  the  Adams-Morgan  project  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  current  pro- 
posals call  for  the  elimination  of  35  firms 
wh.ch  account  for  about  $35  million  in 
annual  sales  and  employ  approximately 
900  workers.  Many  of  these  businesses 
would  be  severely  damaged  by  disloca- 
tirn  from  the  pro.ject  area  which  is  cen- 
tral to  their  markets;  others  might  not 
survive,  while  others  might  have  to  leave 
the  city  entirely  and  seek  new  markets. 

/,t  a  time  when  the  pocketbook  of  the 
Di.=  trict  of  Columbia  is  severely  strained. 
it  would  seem  highly  questionable 
wh?ther  the  best  path  to  take  is  possible 
elimination  of  ever-increasing  numbers 
of  hu.'^ine.'^s  firms  from  the  tax  rolls  of  the 
District,  and  at  the  same  time  displacing 
woikers  from  their  jobs.  Moreover, 
w  h  ^n  Small  Business  Administration 
studies  indicate  that  at  least  150000 
bujinesses  will  be  dislocated  by  urban 
renewal  alone  during  the  1960's,  it  would 
seem  appropriate  to  question  the  over- 
simplified policy  of  improvement  by  ex- 


clusion. The  small  businessman  is  a 
valuable  citizen  in  every  commimity.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  those  planning  the 
Adams-Morgan  area  will  take  a  new  and 
more  imaginative  look  at  the  needs  of 
both  residenus  and  small  businessmen  in 
the  Federal  City. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  and  letter  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July   17,   19621 
PoLiCT    FOR   Adams-Morgan 

The  least  spectacular  of  Washington's  ex- 
periments in  urban  renewal,  the  Adams- 
Morgan  project  is  also  the  most  heavily 
freighted  with  hope  and  with  precedent  for 
reconstruction  of  residential  neighborhoods. 
Wholesale  demolition  is  a  confession  of 
failure,  and  there  will  not  be  much  more 
bulldozing  In  the  manner  of  the  Southwest 
project  The  city  is  searching  for  the  tech- 
niques of  preserving  the  best  m  an  are.i 
while  eradicating  tlie  worst. 

While  most  of  the  city's  redeveit  pmenl 
has  gone  forward  amidst  unrelieved  slums, 
Adams-Morgan  encompasses  rich  and  poor, 
Negro  and  white,  homeowner  and  business- 
man. It  will  show  us  whether  urban  re- 
newal can  be  used  to  preserve  the  healthy 
diversity  that  Is,  on  a  small  scale,  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  city  Itself, 

The  project  Is  the  first  to  be  designed  with 
the  active  cooperation  and  advice  of  the 
people  who  live  In  It.  The  residents  have 
organized  some  two  dozen  civic  as.sociations, 
some  of  them  taking  In  only  a  single  block, 
to  work  with  the  professional  planners.  In 
a  city  destitute  of  the  normal  merh;inlsms 
of  political  expression,  this  street-level  as- 
sumption of  responsibility  makes  Adams- 
Morgan  doubly  significant, 

Adams-Morgan  must  succeed.  It  must  be 
steered  away  from  one  dangerous  error  to- 
ward which  It  appears  to  be  drifting.  The 
easy  way  to  Improve  a  community  is  to  eject 
the  land  uses,  and  the  people,  offensive  to 
the  majority's  sense  of  esthetics.  This  is 
dangerous  in  a  city  like  W.athlngton  with  no 
comprehensive  plan.  The  exc:uded  busi- 
nesses and  the  slum  dwellers  simply  leave 
the  planned  neighborhood,  which  is  on  the 
road  up.  and  move  Into  the  nearest  un- 
planned neighborhood,  which  Is  then  put  on 
the  road  downward. 

The  present  Adams-Morgan  plan  calls  for 
the  demolition  of  about  970  housing  units, 
in  which  some  2,500  people  now  live  Of  the 
displaced  families  requiring  public  housing. 
more  than  one-fourth  will  not  be  accommo- 
dated within  the  project.  The  plan  tends, 
then,  to  reduce  the  number  of  poor  people 
In  the  area,  sending  them  to  other  parts  of 
Washington,  while  it  also  increases  the  num- 
ber of  prosperous  families,  drawing  them 
from  other  parts  of  Washington. 

The  Adams-Morgan  community  feels  very 
strongly  that  a  major  cause  of  local  blight 
lies  In  the  rising  number  of  shabby  and  un- 
sanitary rooming  houses.  The  plan  will  ex- 
clude most  of  them.  It  does  not  tell  us 
where  the  houses'  operators,  or  their  room- 
ers, will  next  turn  up. 

The  plan  would  exclude  the  area's  light 
Industry,  and  some  of  its  heavy  commerce. 
One  of  these  businessmen  is  a  printer  who 
settled  In  Champlaln  Street  after  having 
been  evicted  from  the  southwest  redevel- 
opment project. 

As  a  matter  of  principle,  it  ought  to  be 
firmly  established  that  no  public  renewal 
project  may  strengthen  and  evaluate  one 
area  at  the  expense  of  its  neighbors.  If  we 
are  to  Improve  the  city  one  section  at  a  time, 
then  each  plan  must  be  self-contained 
The  Adams-Morgan  project  has  come  a  long 
and  difficult  way.     It  now  bears  great  prom- 
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ise  of  success.  It  must  cap  that  success  by 
rejecting  the  i  nworthy  policy  of  impro',  e- 
ment  by  exclus  on. 


(From  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  20,  1962 J 
Industry  as  a  Neighbor 

Adams-Morgen  la  no  ordinary  urban  re- 
newal project.  It  Is  a  project  which  authori- 
ties around  thu  Nation  are  eying.  It  Is  a 
project  which  hopes  to  attain  something  as 
close  to  the  ic  »al  as  Is  possible  in  urban 
development;  renewal  without  wholesale 
demolition   and   dislocation. 

While  everyone  is  vitally  concerned  about 
the  problem  of  residents  dislocated  by  the 
project,  it  evidences  little  in  the  way  of 
Imagination  anil  Ingenuity  to  do  as  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission  and  the 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency  have  proj^osed. 
That  Is,  to  slmfly  pluck  out  all  service  com- 
mercial facilities  from  the  area  and  drop  In 
housing,  parks,  ind  planting  where  the  busi- 
ness firms  form(  rly  ftood.  without  regard  for 
the  Impact  it  would  have  on  the  remainder 
of  the  Districts  population  both  econom- 
ically and  socli.lly.  It  merely  creates  the 
sterile  community  context  brought  about  in 
the  southwest  cemolltlon  approach. 

The  statement  recently  attributed  to  an 
NCPC  represent itlve  that  the  need  to  elimi- 
nate these  service  commercial  uses  is  "basic 
to  making  the  relghborhood  suitable  for  In- 
town  living"  Is  highly  questionable. 

It  should  be  jointed  out  that  Intown  light 
Industrial  complexes  not  only  are  workable 
but  are  proposeJ  In  more  than  130  projects 
around  the  Nation.  It  has  been  shown  time 
and  time  again  that  such  complexes,  prop- 
erly buffered  fiom  neighboring  residential 
areas  and  under  sound  controls,  not  only 
help  retain  the  economic  stability  of  the 
city  but  modern  zed  planning  approaches  In- 
dicate that  such  businesses  also  add  to  the 
esthetic  qualities  of  the  area  as  well. 

As  to  operatlrg  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
community  and  the  city  as  a  whole.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  proposed  NCPC  plan 
has  been  develcped  without  the  benefit  of 
an  economic  su  vey  of  these  buslne.'^ses,  an 
Imperative  measure  for  the  proper  planning 
of  any  area.  No  such  survey  was  ever  con- 
ducted until  tie  service  commercial  firms 
themselves  flnarccd  It. 

Among  other  things,  the  survey  Indicated 
that  the  36  flnr.s  which  would  be  displaced 
are  responsible  lor  more  than  $35  million  In 
annual  sales,  employ  more  than  900  people, 
and  create  a  din  ct  payroll  of  about  $5.2  mil- 
lion each  year. 

Moreover,  the;.'  are.  for  the  most  part,  key 
services  of  the  downtown  areas  as  well  as 
the  entire  regio  i.  and  this  central  location 
has  been  and  Is  a  key  factor  In  their  growth 
and  survival.  At  least  two  firms,  both  auto 
deUershlps,  are  franchlsed  to  do  business 
only  within  this  section  of  town  and  are  not 
susceptible  to  eisy  relocation  elsewhere. 

There  are  any  number  of  similar  com- 
plexes right  here  In  the  Washington  area  op- 
erating compatlDly  within  close  proximity 
to  residential  neighborhoods. 

At  a  time  whea  studies  Indicate  that  more 
than  150.000  builnesses  will  be  displaced  by 
urban  renewal  during  the  1960's.  there  is  a 
need  for  a  morr  sensitive  consideration  of 
the  small  businessman's  plight  as  well  as  his 
importance  to  the  community. 

Wilson   Swftzer, 
President,    /.dams-Morgan    Light    Com- 
meTcial  Institute. 

Washington. 


THE  DEI  ATE  ON  TELSTAR 

Mr.  MILLEF..  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Thursday,  Augast  16.  1962,  Issue  of  the 
Jefferson,  Iowa,  Herald  the  lead  edito- 
rial discusses  tic  debate  on  the  Telstar 
satellite  comn  luiications  bill.  I  ask 
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unanimous   con.sent   to  have   it  printed 
m  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
&r^  follows: 

The  Debate  o.n  TF,:.sT.^p. 
In  his  weekly  newsletter  entitled  'Report 
to  the  Hawkeye  State,"  Senator  Jack  Miller 
this  week  discusses  the  debate  cr,  er  the  com- 
munications satellite  ( Telstar  i  bill  which 
has  been  rocking  the  Senate  during  the  past 
couple  of  weeks.  MiixrR  supports  the  ad- 
minlstratiou-spor^ored  bill  in  opposition  to 
the  handful  of  liberal  Democrats  who  oppose 
It  as  a  "Government  giveaway  "  program. 

The  pros  and  cons  of  the  legislation  are 
difficult  for  the  public  to  gra^p  but  Miller 
does  an  excellent  Job  of  expialnlne  in  his 
letter  how  the  Joint  Government-private  en- 
terprise corporation  would  be  orgaiiized  and 
how  It  would  operate. 

"Organized  under  the  laws  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,"  Mh-ler  writes,  "the  corpora- 
tion will  have  special  restrictions  on  stock- 
ownership  and  composition  of  the  board  of 
directors.  This  Is  to  prevent  any  single 
Interest  group  from  dominating  the  corpora- 
tion's activities  and  to  give  the  general  pub- 
lic an  opportunity  to  participjate  in  its  own- 
ership. Stock  Is  to  be  sold  at  a  price  not 
to  exceed  $100  per  share.  Fifty  percent  of 
the  voting  shares  may  be  purchased  by  com- 
munications common  carriers  authorized  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
(such  as  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.,  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co..  Radio  Corp.  of  America,  and  the 
like).  The  other  50  percent  is  reserved  for 
purchase  by  the  general  public.  Of  the  15- 
member  board  of  directors.  6  are  to  be 
elected  by  the  communications  common  car- 
riers, 6  by  stockholders  representing  the 
general  public  and  3  are  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  tTnited  States. 

"Powers  and  responsibilities  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  and  the  FCC  are  carefully 
spelled  out  In  the  bill  Purchase  of  equip- 
ment to  operate  the  system  must  be  under 
competitive  bids  supervised  by  the  FCC. 

"Federal  facilities  would  be  used  to  slioot 
the  satellites  Into  orbit,  and  the  corporation 
would  pay  the  Government  for  this  service. 
The  c,orporation  would  operate  the  satellites 
and  microwave  terminal  stations  (both  send- 
ing and  receiving)  and  could  authorize  com- 
munications common  carriers  to  construct 
and  operate  terminal  stations — charging  ap- 
propriate fees,  as  regulated  by  FCC,  for  these 
services." 

Miller  points  out  that  our  communications 
Industry  is  now  owned  and  operated  by  pri- 
vate industry.  Including  our  underwater 
transoceanic  cables,  and  that  the  new  addi- 
tion to  the  Industry  would  merely  continue 
that  type  of  operation.  While  It  would  be 
a  "monopoly,"  It  would  be  no  different  from 
other  utilities  which  are  franchised  and  sub- 
ject to  Government  restrictions  and  controls. 
The  US.  Chamber  of  Commerce  tills  week 
In  a  news  relea.'se  points  out  that  Americans 
must  deride  whether  Anienca  is  to  operate 
under  Government  ownerslilp  or  free  enter- 
prise. Says  the  chamber,  and  with  complete 
truth.  "If  the  attitude  of  the  handful  of 
Senators  who  want  Federal  ownership  of 
the  new  Telstars  had  prevailed  In  history. 
our  Government  today  would  own  telephone 
companies,  electric  utilities,  gasllnes,  rail- 
roads, airlines,  trucklines.  the  Btcel  in- 
dustry, the  aut.o  industry,  and  a  host  of  other 
Industries  started  since  Independence  Day 
1776  " 

There  are  altogether  too  many  Amcrlcins 
who  always  seem  to  favor  Government  o-.er 
private  ownership  whene\er  the  issue  is 
raised.  They  would  probablv  be  fighting 
mac  if  you  tried  to  pm  a  Socialist  label  on 
them — but  that's  what  they  are  nevertlie- 
Icss     Perhaps  some  of  their  fathers  once  told 


them  that  "all  businessmen  are  so-and-so's" 
as  the  elder  Mr  Kennedy  is  reported  to  have 
advised  son  Jack. 


A  VICTORY  FOR  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  this  week  acted  on  one  of  its 
major  responsibilities  of  the  legislative 
session  by  adopting  a  farm  bill. 

This  legislation  continues  progress 
toward  the  goals  that  have  marked  every 
effort  of  the  Kennedy  administration 
in  the  field  of  food  and  arriculture.  The 
objectives  are:  First,  improvement  and 
protection  of  farm  income;  second,  re- 
duction of  farm  program  costs;  third, 
reduction  of  excessive  stocks  of  farm 
commodities;  fourth,  m.amtenance  of 
reasonable  and  stable  prices  to  consum- 
ers for  farm  products;  fifth,  mainte- 
nance of  abundant  supplies  and  reserves 
of  foods  for  domestic  and  export  needs; 
sixth,  conservation  of  natural  resources, 
and  their  utilization  in  the  general  wel- 
fare; and.  seventh,  expansion  of  oppor- 
tunities and  improvement  of  living 
standard:?  in  rural  areas 

I  am  disappointed  that  some  of  our 
most  competent  newspaper  reporters  in 
the  agricultural  field  apparently  have 
not  recoimized  the  very  close  similari- 
ties between  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  that  originally  submitted  by 
the  administration. 

The  farm  bill  adopted  by  the  Senate 
this  week  is  not  a  word-for-word  repeti- 
tion of  tlie  administration's  recommen- 
dations. Yet  it  retain.<;  the  significant 
goals  and  provisions  attached  to  those 
recommendations.  The  action  of  the 
Senate  serves  the  interest  of  farmers,  of 
consumers,  and  of  taxpayers. 

Progress  in  meeting  our  problem  of 
living  successfully  with  abundance  is 
not  only  WTitten  into  the  legislation,  but 
is  obvious  in  the  attitudes  of  Members  of 
the  Congress  and  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Senators  will  recall  that  the  adminis- 
tration's i)roposals  for  emergency  action 
to  halt  the  downward  trend  m  farm  in- 
come and  the  upward  ru.-^h  of  surpluses 
had  rough  going  in  the  Congress  and  in 
many  areas  of  the  agricultural  economy 
in  1961. 

Some  of  the  opposition  was  based  on  a 
sincere  Ix'lief  that  the  emergency  feed 
grains  and  wheat  programs  were  not  ade- 
quate. Some  of  the  opposition  was 
rooted  in  traditional  distrust  of  chance. 
And  some  of  it  then,  as  now.  was  based 
on  the  theory  that  any  farm  and  food 
legislation  is  bad  legislation. 

Yet,  as  the  debat-e  in  the  House  and 
Senate  this  summer  has  proved,  no  farm 
programs  have  been  as  well  accepted  in 
and  out  o:  the  Congress  as  those  emer- 
gency cffo-ts. 

There  ii;.  of  course,  rarely  a  tendency 
among  us  to  quarrel  with  success.  And 
the  cmer£r?ncy  farm  programs  launched 
in  1961  die  reverse  the  downward  ."^hdc  in 
farm  family  income — there  was  a  billion 
dollar  improvement  in  1961  as  compared 
with  1960.  The  build-up  of  unneeded. 
unwanted  surpluses  was  halted.  And  the 
pate  vas  opened  for  a  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  acquiring  and  handling  and  stor- 
in':  these  sarpluses. 

As  a  result,  many  who  were  negative 
about  starting  these  programs  in   1961 
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attitude   toward 


have   taken   the  same 
stopping  them  In  1962. 

I  said  we  seldom  quarrel  with  success. 
That  Is  particularly  true  in  the  pollticul 
sector,  The  political  courage  demon- 
strated by  the  Kennedy  administration 
in  headlna  for  pci'manent  pi'o«rftms 
while  temporary  pro«rams  wore  at  a 
popularity  peak  should  not  no  unrecou- 
nized.  It  Is  a  rcfreshli^K  chnnsic  from  tho 
patchwork  remodoUnK  and  repair  that 
has  too  often  marked  action  on  the  farm 
legislation  front. 

What  do  we  have  in  H.R.  12391.  as 
pissed  by  the  Senate  on  August  22,  In 
relationship  to  the  long-term  objectives 
of  the  administration? 

We  have  a  permanent  wheat  program 
which,  if  approved  by  producers  of  that 
commodity  in  a  referendum,  will  estab- 
lish a  realistic  program  of  supply  man- 
agement and  distribution  while  protect- 
ing farm  income. 

We  have  the  beginning  of  what  can  be 
a  comprehensive  effort  to  utilize  land 
and  water  resources  not  needed  in  food 
production  to  answer  the  growing  need 
of  our  society  for  outdoor  recreation  that 
enriches  both  physical  and  spiritual 
health. 

We  have  expanded  opportunity  to 
utilize  our  food  abundance  for  helping 
friends  of  freedom  in  other  lands 
through  Public  Law  480. 

We  have  a  continuation  of  the  emer- 
gency feed  grains  program  for  another 
year,  and  the  opportunity  to  solidify 
the  gains  it  has  given  farmers  and  tax- 
payers. This  is  short  of  the  permanent 
program  recommended  by  the  adminis- 
tration, but  it  is  not  the  backward  step 
that  restoration  of  the  Benson  feed 
grains  era  would  have  represented.  I 
point  out  one  parallel  between  the  rec- 
ommended permanent  program  and  the 
feed  grains  provision  adopted  by  the 
Senate.  The  permanent  program  pro- 
vided for  a  choice,  by  farmers  them- 
selves, between  supply  management  and 
high  price  supports,  and  unlimited  pro- 
duction with  limited  price  supports. 
The  extension  of  the  emergency  pro- 
gram fixes  a  0  to  90  percent  price  sup- 
port formula  beginning  in  1964  if  no  new 
legislation  is  made  effective. 

This  is  done.  Mr.  President,  because 
we  owe  it  to  the  farmers  and  we  owe  it 
to  the  taxpayers  not  to  return  to  the 
Benson  policies  of  guaranteed  price  sup- 
ports and  unlimited  production.  The 
only  results  of  these  policies  were  the 
accumulation  of  surpluses,  rising  costs 
of  the  farm  program,  and  lower  prices 
to  farmers  while  they  were  working 
harder  and  harder  to  produce  enough 
to  maintain  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  is  a 
friend  of  the  farmer.  He  proved  this  as 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  and 
as  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  assure 
Senators,  Mr.  President,  that  just  as  he 
will  not  permit  a  return  to  the  costly 
programs  of  the  previous  administra- 
tion, he  will  not  permit  programs  which 
will  place  our  farmers  in  a  position 
worse  than  they  are  in  now.  He  stands 
for  progress  and  this  administration 
stands  for  progress. 


The  Secretary  lias  been  directed  to 
present  to  the  Cong^l■.^^.  next  vrar  a  per- 
manent feed  grams  proKMiin,  This 
does  not  mean  a  mui.da'oiy  program, 
but  whatever  it  l.s  I  i\.s,su!i'  Senators  It 
will  be  thorounhly  cti.scu.s.sril  .icl  vcfliicd 
m  :he  AwrU'ullui't'  and  I'OMstry  Com- 
mltlee.  I  am  couMiirnt  the  Cougreas 
will  acc(>pt  It 

'Ilu'  loHlslatlon  \M'  \\'A\r  adopfis!  imo- 
vldi's  an  expanded  r!(Hii!  p!(u::,un 
through  Farmers  llnnw  ,'\d!nlnlatrRtlon 
to  improve  opportunit:''';  for  those  In 
ruril  area.s.  streamlines  ^^ulal  Electrifl- 
cat  on  Administration  bookkeeping,  and 
gives  added  empha.'^is  tn  broadening  in- 
dustrial uses  of  agricultural  products. 

A  comparison  of  this  1962  farm  bill 
with  the  long-term  objectives  for  food 
and  agriculture  annotmced  by  President 
Kennedy  early  in  his  administration  in- 
die ites  quite  clearly  we  are  not  side- 
tracked— agriculture  is  indeed  moving 
ahtad. 

We  have  not  done  all  we  can  and 
must  do. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  bill  we  have 
approved  does  not  face  up  to  the  diffl- 
cul!  ies  both  farmers  and  Government  are 
experiencing  m  the  dairy  field.  Incomes 
of  dairy  farmers  are  far  from  adequate 
even  though  Government  price  support 
expenditures  continue  to  rise  and  the 
sto  age  of  dairy  surpluses  is  a  growing 
problem.  The  chairman  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  has 
made  it  clear,  however,  that  he  appreci- 
ates the  importance  of  remedial  action 
in  :-elationship  to  the  plight  of  our  dairy 
farmers  and  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  !  Mr.  Ellender]  will  act  with 
the  same  high,  constructive  purpose  that 
corsistently  marks  his  leadership  on 
the  agricultural  front. 

Also,  we  have  postponed  a  permanent 
feel  grains  program. 

Yet  the  positive  far  outweighs  the 
negative. 

We  are  protecting  and  improving 
farm  income.  We  are  meeting  the 
prcblem  of  distributing  the  benefits  of 
an  economy  of  abundance.  We  are  re- 
ducing the  waste  of  private  and  public 
resources  that  are  related  to  unneeded, 
unwanted  surpluses.  We  are  demon- 
stritini,'  a  real  determination  to  use, 
rather  than  idle,  both  himian  and  natu- 
ral resources  in  rural  areas. 

Disagreement  on  methods  has  not 
blinded  us  on  goals. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  this  legis- 
lat.on  will  eliminate  waste  of  land,  waste 
of  human  resources,  and  waste  of  food 
and  fiber  resources.  It  will  continue 
under  the  successful  voluntary  feed 
grains  program  and  the  new,  perma- 
ner.t  wheat  certificate  program  to  reduce 
agricultural  surpluses  while  maintain- 
ing abundant  supplies  and  reserves  of 
foods  for  domestic  and  export  needs,  and 
further  reduce  the  cost  of  an  agricultural 
pre  gram.  It  will  conserve  our  natural 
resources,  further  increase  agricultural 
income,  and  provide  new  opportunities 
and  improved  living  standards  for 
a  k  rowing  population.  It  also  will  Im- 
prcve  the  diet  of  our  own  people  and  ex- 
pand our  food-for-peace  program  on 
the  international  front.  It  has  within 
it  the  basic  standards  and  basic  princi- 
ple.; required  for  a  more  effective  agri- 


cultural policy.  We  can  Improve  ui)an 
it  and  we  will  improve  upon  it,  but  ue 
have  iMude  u  good  .stait  in  adopting  an 
eflee!.\e  pioKium  tor  Anu'iicun  aKiuul- 
ture,  

I'HIl.lI'lMNl';    WAR    DAMAOK 
CLAIMS— AMKNDMKNT 

Mr  J.AVITS  fr.)  lutn.selr.  Mr  Kr.^T^ 
INO.  and  Mr  Doti.i.Asi  submiUrd  an 
amendment.  Intended  to  be  propos(>d  by 
them.  Jointly,  to  the  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  Mi-  Lon(.  of 
Louisiana  to  the  bill  iH.R.  11721  to  au- 
thorize the  payment  of  the  balance  of 
awards  for  war  damage  compensation 
made  by  the  Philippine  War  Damage 
Commission  under  the  terms  of  the 
Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  April  30, 
1946.  and  to  authorize  the  appropriation 
of  $73  million  for  that  purpose,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  August  23.  1962,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolutions: 

S.  1005.  An  act  to  amend  section  10  and 
section  3  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  1781.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs 
of  Lt.  Col.  James  Murray  Bate  (deceased) 
and  Maj.  BiUle  Harold  Lynch  (deceased); 

S.  1849.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stephen  S. 
Chang; 

S.  2179.  An  act  to  amend  section  9(d)(1) 
of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939  (53 
Stat.  1187;  U.S.C.  485).  to  make  .iddltional 
provision  for  irrigation  blocks,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  2256.  An  act  to  amend  section  5  of  the 
War  Claims  Act  of  1948  to  provide  detention 
and  other  benefits  thereunder  to  certiiin 
Guamanians  killed  or  captured  by  Japanese 
at  Wake  Island; 

S.  2574.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Constan- 
tina  Caralscou; 

S.  2686.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stepanida 
Losowskaja; 

S.  2736.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arie 
Abramovlch; 

S.2751.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Susan  Gu- 
dera.  Heinz  Hugo  Gudera,  and  Catherine 
Gudera; 

S.  2835.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sleu-Yoeh 
Tsal  Yang: 

S.  2862.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.i!  Har 
Tung: 

S.  2876.  An  act  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
authority  to  Insure  mortgages  under  sec- 
tions 809  and  810  of  the  Nntlonal  Housing 
Act; 

S.  3016.  An  act  to  amer;d  the  .\cX  of  March 
2.  1929.  and  the  act  of  AugU5t  27.  1935,  re- 
lating to  load  lines  for  oceani^olng  and 
coastwise  vessels,  to  establish  U.iblllty  for 
surveys,  to  increase  penalties,  to  permit 
deeper  loading  In  coastwise  trade,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

8.3039.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bartola 
Maria  S.  La  Madrid; 

S.J.  Res.  132,  Joint  resolution  extending 
recognition  to  the  International  Exposition 
for  Southern  California  in  the  year  1966  and 
authorizing  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  several  States  of  the 
Union  and  foreign  countries  to  take  part  in 
the  exposition;  and 

S.J.  Res.  179.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting   the   President   to   designate 
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i  a  day  fi>r  observance  ijf  the 
1  by  the  iiprUsUig  iii  the  \Vnr- 
lal   till*  N.iy.ls. 


ate  adjourned,  pursuant  to  the  order 
previously  entered,  until  tomorrow  Fri- 
day, August  24,  1962,  at  10  o'clock  a,m 


ADJOURN 

'I 

Mr     HUMIM 
had    been    KlV' 

Mime  other  Si 
d'  1"^  -  tlie  Sena 
;  :,i  r  business 
onli^r  pre\hiu^ 
ate  .stand  in 
o'clock  tomorr 
The  motinn 
o'clvick  and   24 


^trCNT  UNTIL  10  A,M. 
OMOHHOW 

IHKV  Ml  riTMdent,  I 
>n  Notne  mdioulion  that 
r.alor  might  wl.sh  to  ftd- 
te  but  if  thriT  l.s  no  fui'- 
1  move,  puisuant  to  the 
y  entered,  that  the  Sen- 
ad.iournment  until  10 
)W  morning. 

was  acreed  to;  and  ■  at  7 
minutes  p.m,)    the  Sen- 


Nt^MINATIONS 

r\et,in\(>  notnlnatlon.s  received  bv  the 
Se-iute  AiU'U.-.t   23,  1962: 

Thp  fulli  \vii,H-i!an>r(!  prrstmn  tu  \n>  nif^Ui- 
hcn  u'i  the  Hoard  of  Hr^rntg  Ntitiunal 
libr.iy  r-i  Mrdicinp.  iMibllc  Health  Srrvlrr 
for  irrei.t  of  4  yc,\r,';  rtplring  AMpiist   :(     \^m 

Dr  Heniy  N.ls.'n  H,.rklns,  of  \Va.s!v.;u"  (nv 
vice  Dr    VV  .rv,   H   sj.fv  Daniel.'',  tern-,  expired 

Dr  .^;'r(•(!  Cx:.].  irn,  cf  New  Jersey,  vice 
T;.   r..,.h    E  iuurU    Keys.    t*rm    expired. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

ttwcutive  nominations  confirmed  by 
\hv  Senu've  August  23,  1962: 

(     U.'T    1  M:   C'lKHHTK     .SrHV»Y 

'!!■'•  i.M!:.,i.ii'.i  I;  lirKUitiUig  yS\lr  J  ll;yant 
■  !"■  .M''"'!,  iO.il  rMniii.'  J„ir.P»  1'  Ki.hi!,,.; 
''"'  :.r,,',i-:  1.;  '.  I  ii.li.iuulrl  Which  t.iin,.i  r,  • 
tcu.r.  writ  irctiVril  by  sj.r  S«-lmtr  i.Ml  o ,  - 
)ir(krr(l  i>.  t:;r  (  ■  .N  ..Rl^.^li  N  *1.  KniSj;  oH 
AwiJU".!    :i,    U'tlJ 

The  n.  n)iii,,!loim  hepiiii.ini?  HiijoUl  D 
Seirl.vtad  11  h.c  r.^pUlii,  Ktid  endlivp  H..hrrt 
ii  Thornton  to  be  llfu'.cjiarit  .jun..ir  prndr  . 
which  nominations  were  received  by  t;  e 
Senate  and  api>enred  in  the  Concressional 
Record  on  August  3    19€2 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


The  Trade  Expansion  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  ;>juth   cardiina 

IN  THE  SEN  ATI    OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursdcy.  August  23  1962 

Mr.  THURMDND.  Mr  President,  the 
State  of  Colurr.  bia,  S.C.,  has  printed  on 
its  editorial  pa  ;e  of  August  21.  1962.  an 
excellent  editoiial  and  also  an  eloquent 
statement  by  Congressman  L.  Mendel 
RrvERs,  South  Carolina's  dislmpuished 
Representative  from  the  First  District. 
on  the  subject  of  the  trade  expansion 
bill.  The  editorial  is  entitled  "Deadly 
Threat  to  Stati:"  and  the  statement  by 
Congressman  Rivers  carries  the  follow- 
ing headline:  ":^ivers  Sees  Socialization 
in  Trade  Act — Threat  to  South  Carulma 
Payrolls.  Congressman  Says." 

I  ask  unanin.ous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  these  articles  be  printed  in 
the  CoNGREs.sic  NAL  RECORD  bccause  I 
feel  they  merit  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  as  we  prepare  to 
consider  the  tiade  expansion  bill  and 
the  many  amerdments  which  are  being 
offered  to  this  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  tho  Coluribla   (S.C.)    State.  A-.jp    21, 
1962] 

Deadly    Thrf'.t    to   Statf. 

South  Carolln  ans  with  the  contln\iinp 
progress  of  their  State  at  heart  should  read 
the  statement  on  this  pape  tcxluy  by  Repre- 
sentative L.  Mend  iL  River.s.  And  they  should 
read  also  the  text  of  tlie  advertisement  which 
appeared  in  Moi:day"s  IsPtie  of  the  State 
signed  by  two  lea  ling  textile  prcxlurers 

Both  the  state  nent  of  tlie  Corigrc.ssm.in 
and  of  the  textil?  men  are  on  the  subject 
of  the  Trade  Exp  insion  Act.  especially  as  It 
would.  In  their  ( pinion,  afTect  Industry  in 
the  South  and  in  5outh  Carolina,  Both  "deal 
with  the  possible  fate  of  the  Jobs  of  thou- 
sands of  Southern  workers  -and  the  .stalte 
the  South  hits  in  these  jobs  being  main- 
tained. 

II 
Mr.  Rivers  cnv  clons  not  only  a  "deadly 
threat  to  the  Strte's  biggest  pa^Tolls."  but 
fears  the  trade  expansion  plan  "would  lead 
to  "a  world  government  before  Americans 
Know  what  Is  happening."    He  warna  of  ex- 


cessive International  agreements.  He  pic- 
tures the  possibility  that  we  may  become  so 
enmeshed  in  treaties  that  "we  literally  could 
not  defend  ourselves  without  the  help  and 
cooperation  of  our  allies." 

In  the  advertisement  signed  by  Roger  Mil- 
liken  and  Charles  A.  Cannon,  two  of  the 
largest  textile  manufacturers.  Is  the  reminder 
that  the  administration  so  far  has  not  lived 
up  to  its  promise  to  hold  down  texlle  Im- 
ports. 

•'We  were  told,"  their  statement  says,  "that 
the  Geneva  agreement  would  hold  imports 
at  the  level  of  1961,  but  actual  imports  for 
t!ie  year  to  date  indicate  that  the  volume  of 
cmton  textile  imports  for  I9G2  will  be  up  30 
percent  over  1961." 

The  Cannon-MiUiken  statement  Included 
eight  proposed  amendments  to  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  which  would  provide  safe- 
guards for  American  industry.  They  are 
amendments  proposed  by  Senator  Prescott 
BrsH,  Senator  Strom  Tht-rmond,  and  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  six  other  Senators. 

in 

Messrs.  Mn.T.mrN  and  Cannon  support 
these  amendments  and  ask  that  citizens  tele- 
graph or  telephone  S-^nator  Harbt  F  Btrd 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
which  is  considering  the  bill.  They  also  sug- 
gest that  one's  own  Senators  be  urged  to 
support  the  protective  changes  in  tl^e  bill. 
(It  has  been  p.issed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  is  now  in  the  Senate  com- 
mittee.) 

rv 

Citizens  consideration  of  the  complexities 
of  such  a  matter  may  not  come  easily,  but 
none  would  fail  to  feel  the  Impact  of  the 
serious  blows  which  men  in  a  position  to 
know  say  might  come  to  South  Carolina'.'; 
chief  industry  ar.d  it^  value  to  tiie  State  if 
the  Trade  Act   is  not  cliangcd. 

The  State  has  sou:rht  to  keep  an  open 
mind  on  the  jiroblems  embodied  in  interna- 
tional trade.  It  has  sought  to  understand 
the  merits  of  maintaining  the  friendship  of 
nations  sellir.g  goods  in  the  United  States 
But    none    ca;-.    r-verlook     the    warnings    of 

Messrs  RlVER.=^  THrRMO.ND.  MiLLIKEN,  CAN- 
NON a:;d  ctlicrs.  Ilie  matter  has  been 
brought  home  to  South  Carolina  and  it  is 
grave.  Tlie  protective  amendments  now  be- 
fore tlie  Senate  committee  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  entire  State 
of  S<)uth  Carolina. 

[From   the  Columbia    (S.C  )    State,    Aug    21, 
1962] 

Rrvr'-.s    Sfes   PoriALi^ATioN    in    Tradf    Arr — 
Threat  to  South  Carolina  Payrolls,  Con- 
gressman Says 
(  Note  — Congressman  L,  Mendel  Rivers  of 

the  Second  District,  has  issued  a  new  and 


forceful  statement  In  opposition  to  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act.  now  before  the  Scna-.e 
The  text  ot  his  statement  Is  published  be- 
low.) 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  can  be  the  fatal 
step  In  a  calculated  move  to  enmesh  our 
Nation  Irretrievably  In  a  world  government 
before  Americans  know  what  Is  happening. 

It  has  been  rightly  called  the  most  Im- 
portant pi(fce  of  legislation  before  the  Con- 
gress this  year. 

Never  In  my  22  years  in  Congress  have  I 
seen  a  more  dangerous  piece  of  legislation 
designed  tD  give  the  F>resldent  almost  un- 
limited authority  over  the  life  and  death  of 
our  economic  way  of  life 

I  fought  this  measure  on  the  li  uf^e  floor. 
voting  to  recommit  it  to  Ways  a:.ri  Means 
Committee,  and  when  this  motion  was  de- 
feated, I  cast  my  vote  solidly  against  It.  The 
measure  now  awaits  action  in  the  Senate. 

The  drive  to  put  the  United  States  into  an 
international  Socialist  system  is  being  spear- 
headed on  three  broad  fronts — political,  mlli- 
tftry,  and  economic. 

The  political  thrust  plays  on  fear  of  nu- 
clear warfaxe.  The  one-world  propaganda 
expounds  on  the  theory  that  war  threatens 
to  annihilate  mankind,  therefore  the  only 
way  to  prevent  war  Is  to  subject  all  nations 
to  an  oven-ldlng  International   authority 

The  one-worlders  military  technique  Is 
to  entangle  America  into  so  many  interna- 
tional defense  treaties  and  agreements  that 
we  literally  cannot  defend  ourselves  •without 
the  help  and  cooperation  of  our  allies. 

When  we  reach  this  point  of  dependency, 
then  the  people  would  be  told  that  we  must 
stLTeiider  oir  Armed  Forces  to  international 


I  asstire  you  as  long  as  I  liave  breath  In 
my  body  I'l;  fight  this  one -world  philosophy 
which  erodes  at  the  basic  concepts  under 
which  our  Founding  Fathers  created  the 
greatest  nation  on  earth. 

The  real  c  anger  lies  in  the  economic  phase 
of  this  sch.eme--the  trade  program^.  The 
naive  may  think  this  bill  will  enable  our  In- 
dustries to  ('ompetc  better  with  those  ol  the 
European  Common  Market.  But  I  fear  It 
predisposes  the  destruction  of  the  economy 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  particular  will 
h.urt  South  Carolina. 

I  have  In  mind  now  tlie  deadly  threat  to 
Xl.o  bipge.^t  ])ayrons  in  our  State,  tlie  textile 
industry,  which  Is  locked  in  a  life  and  deatli 
struggle  with   the   Japanese  industries 

Surh  a  bill  could  destroy  entirely  some  of 
our  industries  and  cripple  others  by  making 
them  subject,  to  economic  and  political  deci- 
sions by  International  and  foreign  authori- 
ties. 

Under  the  bill,  the  President  lias  sweeping 
powers  to  eliminate  tariffs  on  some  com- 
modities and  slash  others  up  to  50  percent, 
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v.oX.  Just  on  a  cummodity-by-commodity 
basis,  but  on  broad  categories  of  goods. 
Tlirough  exercise  of  this  power,  it  is  obvious 
some  domestic  industries  can  be  ruined  and 
many  left  jobless. 

Another  objectionable  provision  is  special 
payments  for  workers  who  l  'se  their  jobs  be- 
cause of  Imports,  business  leaders  believe. 
I  believe  such  allowances  could  upset  present 
State  unemployment  compensation  systems 
and  lay  the  gr'^undwork  for  federalization 
of  the  program.  Such  payments  are  in- 
cluded in  the  trade-adjustment  section 
which  carries  various  aids  for  companies 
and  employees  damaged  by  import  com- 
petition. 

Such  adjustment  assistance  would  mean 
Federal  subsidy.  More  subsidy  would  mean 
greater  Federal  control  and  ultimately  higher 
taxes  to  pay  for  such  subsidies. 

I  ask  you  where  will  this  money  come 
from?  I  can  quickly  tell  you — right  from 
the  taxpayer's  pocket. 

The  only  logical  conclusion  I  can  draw 
from  the  present  trade  bill  is  that  socializa- 
tion of  industry  must  be  the  inevitable  re- 
sult if  we  embark  on  this  avenue  of  dealing 
with  foreign  nations. 


Bringing  American  Culture  to  the  Soviet 
Union 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

OF    NE.W    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  23,  1962 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
our  most  famous  New  York  personalities 
will  shortly  be  vistin^  the  Soviet  Union 
in  cooperation  with  the  American  Na- 
tional Theater  and  Academy  and  tiie 
Department  of  State. 

Mr.  Earl  Wrightson,  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's finest  performers,  will  shortly  be- 
come an  integral  part  of  our  country's 
people-to-people  program,  but  his  main 
objective  in  a  concert  tour  of  the  Soviet 
Union  will  be  one  that  has  long  been 
overlooked  by  other  personalities,  as  well 
as  by  many  of  our  own  officials.  Here- 
tofore they  have  visited,  primarily,  the 
larger  cities,  particularly  Moscow.  Mr. 
Wriehtson's  tour  will,  of  course,  include 
the  laree  cities,  but  concentration  will  be 
on  the  small  outlying  districts  where  the 
people  of  Russia  themselves  can  hear  the 
music  of  America  and  see  an  American 
perform. 

Mr.  'Wriehtson  and  his  distinguished 
costar.  Miss  Lois  Hunt,  formerly  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  are  well  known  t-o 
the  Members  of  Congress,  particularly 
because  of  their  most  admirable  recent 
appearances  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel 
here.  In  the  upcoming  weeks  they  will 
be  guests  on  the  •'Bell  Telephone  Hour" 
and  the  •'Voice  of  Firestone"  on  tele- 
vision. 

What  is  of  particular  interest  here  is 
the  fact  that  Mr.  'Wrightson,  in  volun- 
teering to  visit  the  Soviet  Union,  is  pay- 
ing his  own  way  This  is  not  a  tour  that 
the  Government  will  sponsor  financially. 
Mr.  'V^'rightson  is  such  a  success  that  he 


can  well  afford  to  pay  his  own  way. 
What  is  important  is  that  he  volunteered 
to  dc  so  at  his  own  volition.  This  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
If  more  of  our  equally  famous  personal- 
ities and  equally  talented  stars  were  to 
take  this  step,  our  cultural  program  with 
the  3o\ict  Union  would  be  increased  a 
thousandfold  and  would  be  of  immeas- 
urable help  in  bringing  our  culture  and 
way  of  life  to  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Un'on. 

Mr.  Wrightson  and  his  company  are 
to  be  congratulated  for  their  thoughtful- 
ness  and  patriotism. 


Mayor's  Commission  on  Human  Rela- 
tions, Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Honors 
Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark  for  Contribu- 
tions to  Improved  Human  Relations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SEN.\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  23,  1962 

M:-  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  our 
able  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable  Joseph  S. 
Cl.iirk  has  long  been  known  as  a  cham- 
pion of  civil  rights,  equal  job  opportunity, 
and  better  human  relations.  His  efforts 
to  promote  an  atmosphere  of  under- 
standing and  tolerance  among  citizens 
have  earned  him  the  deserved  recogni- 
tion and  respect  of  civic  groups  and  pa- 
triotic organizations  throughout  the 
United  States. 

For  this  reason  it  is  fitting  that  he 
should  have  been  chosen  as  the  princi- 
pal speaker  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Mayor's  Commission  on  Human  Rela- 
tions. Charleston,  W.  'Va.,  on  April  12, 
1961.  Mayor  John  A.  Shanklin  of 
Charleston,  and  commission  chairman 
L.  Leo  Kolbecker  officiated  at  the  banquet 
which  was  attended  by  West  'Virginia's 
Governor.  William  Wallace  Barron,  and 
1.000  other  public  motivated  citizens  of 
the  Charleston  area. 

I^  was  my  pleasure  on  that  occasion 
to  laud  the  efforts  of  Senator  Clark  and 
to  express  tribute  to  his  dedication  to  the 
principles  of  justice  and  individual 
equality  which  are  so  much  a  part  of 
the  heritage  of  the  United  States.  Sen- 
ator Clark,  unable  to  be  present  due  to 
airplane  difficulties,  delivered  an  inspir- 
ing and  meaningful  message  to  those 
assembled  by  means  of  a  telephone 
hookup  from  his  residence  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

It  is  gratifying  to  report,  Mr.  President, 
that  because  of  his  significant  contribu- 
tions to  the  welfare  of  all  citizens,  and 
his  lifelong  adherence  to  the  ideals  and 
practices  of  good  human  relations,  Sen- 
ator Clark  has  been  presented  with  a 
suitably  inscribed  plaque  by  the  Mayor's 
Commission  on  Human  Relations.  In  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Clark,  and  transmitting  this 


award.  Commission  Chairman  Kohl- 
becker  noted  the  Senator's  effoits  in  be- 
half of  the  city  of  Charleston,  and  in- 
formed him  of  additional  progress  which 
has  been  made  there  in  the  field  of 
human  relations.  The  plaque  is  in- 
scribed : 

To  Joseph  S.  Clark  In  grateful  apprecia- 
tion of  your  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
city  of  Charleston  Mayor's  Commission  on 
Human  Relations  to  eliminate  discrimina- 
tory practices  In  the  Charleston,  W.  Va  ,  com- 
munity based  solely  upon  race,  creed,  or 
national  origin. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Kohlbecker's  letter  to  Sen- 
ator Clark  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

City  of  Charleston, 
Mayor's  Commission  on 

Human  Relations, 
Charleston.  W.  Va.,  March  15,  1962. 
Hon.  Joseph  S.  Clark, 
U.S.  Senate,   Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  It  has  taken  us  some  time 
to  obtain  the  plaque  commemorating  your 
valuable  contribution  to  our  eSorts  here 
In  Charleston  on  the  occasion  of  our  second 
annual  dinner  last  year.  While  you  were 
unable  to  attend  In  person,  you  still  were 
able  to  deliver  your  stirring  address  through 
the  facilities  of  the  telephone  company,  and 
believe  me,  speaking  for  our  citizens  here 
In  Charleston,  we  appreciate  your  grand  con- 
tribution to  our  efforts. 

We  are  sending  you  this  plaque  to  com- 
memorate this  milestone  In  our  progress 
here  In  Charleston.  You  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  all  of  our  major  hotels  and  restaurants 
now  serve  all  peoples,  regardless  of  race, 
color  or  creed.  We  are  now  working  on  the 
second  phase  of  our  objective,  and  that  Is  the 
matter  of  equal  employment  opportunities 
for  all  peoples. 

Thanks  again.  Senator,  for  your  fine  con- 
tribution to  our  efforts.  Speaking  for  all 
of  our  citizens  here  In  Charleston,  we  are 
greatly  appreciative  of  your  grand  contribu- 
tion to  our  work. 

Kind  regards  and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

L.  L.  KOHLBECKES. 

Chairman. 


Congressman  Johnson  Pays  Tribute  to 
Col.  Henry  Stickney 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  F.  JOHNSON 

!)>     MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  23.  1962 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  advised  today  by  Miss 
Elsie  McNamara.  managing  editor  of  the 
Daily  Banner,  Cambridge.  Md.,  one  of 
our  outstanding  daily  newspapers,  that 
Col.  Henry  Stickney,  of  Cambridge,  had 
passed  away  and  will  be  buried  in  Ar- 
lington Cemetery,  Tliursday.  August  2,3. 
1962. 

Colonel  Stickney  survived  the  Bataan 
death  march.    He  was  captured  by  the 


1962 

Japanese  May  "i 

prisoner  until  A 
vived  by  his  loy 
sides  in  the  P; 
Cambridge. 

I  am  sure  th 
and  all  America 
Mrs.  Stickney. 
courageous  mer 
this  Nation  will 
land  of  the  fre< 
brave. 

We  salute  Co 
our  deepest  res 
May  our  Lord  g 
knowledge  that 
and  country  no 
hour. 
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,  1942,  and  remained  a 
upust  1945.  He  is  sur- 
al wife  Elinor,  who  re- 
irkview    Apartments    in 

?  Members  of  Congre.ss 
ns  share  in  the  grief  of 
As  long  as  we  have 
like  Colonel  Stickney 
always  be  known  as  the 
■  and  the  home  of  the 

"one!  Stickney  and  pay 
pects   to  Mrs.  Stickney. 

ive  her  strength  in  the 
^er  husband  served  God 
bly  in  our  most  trying 


Philadelphia  Association  for  Youth 


EXTENSIC'N  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  23.  1962 

Mr.  TOLL-  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1932  the 
Crime  Prevention  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia was  fotinded  to  assist  in  the 
control  of  antisjcial  behavior  through 
programs  of  an  educational,  social  and 
recreational  nature,  in  cooperation  with 
other  appropria;e  agencies.  Over  the 
years  the  associj  tion  developed  a  num- 
ber of  programs  ind  expanded  its  activ- 
ities, while  concentrating  its  efforts  in 
area  youth  work. 

In  1960  gang  youth  violence  flamed 
from  south  to  north  to  west  Philadel- 
phia, resulting  ir.  deaths,  severe  injuries 
and  increasingly  dangerous  interracial 
tensions.  The  Crime  Prevention  Asso- 
ciation decided  tJiat  it  was  necessary  to 
attempt  a  new  approach  to  the  problem 
of  juvenile  delinquency.  The  subtitle 
"Philadelphia  A.'.sociation  for  Youth' 
was  adopted  and  the  new  organization 
appealed  to  trusts,  foundations,  and  the 
Philadelphia  City  Council  for  funds  to 
meet  this  situation.  Late  in  1960, 
through  the  efforts  of  Hon.  Paul  D'Or- 
tona.  now  president  of  Philadelphia  City 
Council,  an  appropriation  of  $40,000  was 
secured  to  aid  the  association's  area- 
youth-work  program  in  1961.  Addition- 
al funds  were  obtained  from  a  founda- 
tion grant,  private  contributions,  and  the 
United  Fund.  The  newly  formed  Phila- 
delphia A.ssociation  for  Youth  was  now 
financially  prepared  to  approach  the 
problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  control. 

A  pilot  project  was  initiated  mider  the 
direction  of  Stephan  H.  Kncisel,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Crime  Prevention  As- 
sociation. The  17th  police  district,  an 
area  with  a  history  of  street  fighting 
among  youth  groups  and  frequent  in- 
ten-acial  hostilities,  was  chosen  as  the 
site  for  the  project.  Prior  to  1961.  the 
17th  district  held  top  position  for  re- 
corded tension  and  youth  conflict  situa- 
tions. The  district  embraces  about  6'^ 
square  miles  and  about  2,500  boys  be- 


tween the  ages  of   14  and  17.  and  over 
13,000  school-age  youngsters 

It  was  decided  that,  except  for  a  mini- 
mum clerical  staff,  the  new  funds  were 
t-o  be  used  to  put  as  many  workers  on 
the  street  as  po.ssibie  in  areas  of  great- 
est need.  By  January  1961  two  full- 
time  and  four  part-time  workers  had 
been  employed  Tlie  .staff  was  gradual- 
ly enlarged  until  it  comprised  25  full-  or 
part-time  workers.  20  of  whom  were  em- 
ployed working  directly  with  the  youth 
of  the  area.  Ext-ensive  cooperation  was 
obtained  from  the  board  of  education, 
which  made  three  strategically  located 
school  gyms  available  for  recreational 
programs:  the  Philadelphia  Department 
of  Recreation  assigned  a  youth  worker 
of  its  own  to  one  of  the  recreational  fa- 
cilities in  the  area;  the  juvenile  aid 
division  of  the  police  department  pro- 
vided day-to-day  communication  be- 
tween the  association's  area  workers  and 
the  police  officers  assigned  to  the  17th 
district;  and  the  Philadelphia  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Relations  supplied  addi- 
tional personnel  and  coordination  func- 
tions. The  support  of  the  residents  and 
businessmen  of  the  area  was  also  en- 
listed. Several  businessmen  donated 
vacant  apartments  or  store  basements 
to  be  used  as  clubhouses  and  residents 
aided  in  the  formation  of  Boy  and  Girl 
Scout  trooiJs  as  well  as  supplying  much- 
needed  adult  leadership  and  supervision. 
It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  the  intangible 
improvements  brought  about  by  the 
Philadelphia  Youth  Association  s  activi- 
ties in  the  17th  police  district.  The 
overall  improvement  of  the  living  con- 
ditions, property  values,  and  social  cli- 
mate of  the  area  cannot  be  taken  lightly 
However,  there  is  more  tangible  evidence 
of  improvement  after  only  12  months  of 
operation.  Homicides  due  to  youth 
group  violence  numbered  3  in  1960.  while 
there  were  none  in  1961  in  the  17th  dis- 
trict; major  group  conflicts  were  reduced 
from  34  to  12  and  major  intergroup  in- 
cidents from  38  to  21  B.-.th  the  youth 
and  racial  conflict-'^  m  1961.  as  opposed 
to  those  in  1960,  were  sjwradic  and 
seemingly  unrelated  The  overall  op- 
erations of  the  Philadelphia  As.sociatioii 
for  Youth  in  1961  reached  19  937  boys 
and  girls,  including  3.325  registered 
members. 

What  of  the  future?  The  youth  as- 
sciciation  has  already  begun  expanded 
op-rations  for  1962.  including  an  in- 
creased grant  from  the  city  council.  H. 
Hunter  Holt.  Jr..  president  of  the  Crime 
Pretention  As.sociation,  stated  in  the 
1961  annual  report:  "This  has  been  a 
glorious,  hectic,  exhausting  year  of  prog- 
ress, not  for  the  association  but  for  Phil- 
adelphia. If  it  has  the  vision  and  will. 
Pliiladclphia  can  become  the  first  major 
city  in  the  world  to  have  redirected  the 
energies  and  potentialities  of  its  most 
troublesome  youth  gioups  into  construc- 
tive channels.  " 

I  congratulate  the  Philadelphia  As- 
sociation for  Youth  for  its  efforts  in  1961 
and  for  the  progress  it  has  made  toward 
solution  of  Philadeljiliia's  juvenile  prob- 
lem. 


The  Public  Works  Employment  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  RAINS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  H'DUSE  OF  REPRESENTATFVTS 

Thursday,  August  23,  1962 

Mr.  RAISS  Mr-  Speaker,  the  public 
works  emptoymuit  bill.  HR  10113.  will 
come  before  the  Hou.se  next  Tuesday  and 
give  us  all  a  chance  to  cast  a  clear-cut 
vote  on  the  problem  of  unemployment 
and  show  whether  or  not  we  are  willing 
to  do  something  to  help  our  4  million 
joble.ss  men  and  women. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  provide  a 
prompt  expansion  of  employment  in 
those  area;;  suffering  from  the  most  se- 
rious economic  problems.  It  would  do 
this  by  authorizing  the  appropriation  of 
$900  million  to  build  Federal  projects 
which  have  been  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress and  to  make  50-percent  grants  for 
a  wide  ran;:e  of  local  community  facili- 
ties. These  grants  could  be  used  to  help 
finance  water  and  sewer  facilities,  public 
buildings,  streets  and  sidewalks,  and  in 
fact  practically  any  local  construction 
project  except  schools  provided  that  the 
project,  in  the  language  of  the  bill, 
"meets  an  essential  public  need." 

This  bill  will  have  a  prompt  effect  on 
the  economy  because  of  the  great  niun- 
ber  of  projects  fully  planned  and  i-eady 
to  go  in  ehgible  areas.  An  indication  of 
this  backlog  is  given  by  the  list  of  local 
public  works  which  have  been  planned 
or  are  now  being  planned  under  the  702 
program  of  advances  for  public  works 
planning.  There  are  hundreds  of  proj- 
ects under  that  program  which  could  be 
aided  under  the  public  works  bill.  One 
of  the  great  advantages  of  H.R.  10113  as 
an  economic  stimulant  is  that  it  not  only 
provides  a  substantial  amount  of  em- 
ployment ar.d  provides  it  promptly  but 
at  the  same  lime  adds  to  our  national 
wealth  by  creating  urgently  needed  pub- 
lic facilities. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  a  large 
number  of  projects  under  this  program 
are  in  my  own  State  of  Alabama  and 
elsewhere  throughout  the  South.  As 
the  table  below  shows,  the  benefits  of 
this  bill  would  not  be  confined  to  a  few 
large  cities  but  would  be  spread  throuch- 
out  the  country  in  small  towns  and  rural 
areas  as  well  as  cities  of  every  size.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  benefits 
of  this  bill  are  not  confined  solely  to  the 
areas  m  which  the  projects  will  be  un- 
dertaken. Through  the  demand  for 
construction  materials  and  equipment 
winch  these  projects  will  require  and 
through  the  spending  and  respending  of 
the  additional  income  created  by  the  bill, 
the  entire  country  will  benefit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  projects  planned  un- 
der the  702  program  represent  only  a 
.small  part  of  the  great  number  of  facili- 
ties which  could  be  aided  under  this  bill 
but  it  is  clear  evidence  that  there  is  a 
backlog  of  projects  which  will  make  :t 
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possible  to  create  employment  quickly 
Naturally,  it  is  not  certain  that  each  and 
every  one  of  these  projects  will  receive 
grants  under  the  public  works  bill.     For 
example,  it  may  be  some  of  them  are  too 


larLie  to  meet  the  requirement  that  the 
bulk  of  the  employment  be  created 
withm  12  months  though  even  in  the 
case  of  these  lari^c  r  projects,  it  is  often 


possible  to  separatt 


tr.e 


m  so  that  some 


par*  cars  be  aided  by  prants.  In  my 
judgmtiU  it  is  safe  tu  assume  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  these  projects 
would  be  fully  eligible  and  I  in_,ert  tlie 
list  in  the  Recosd: 


Program  of  A:  '  \nces  roK  PuBuc  Works  Planning 
Projects  planned  or  being  planti'l  -n  areas  eligible  for  aid  under  H.R.  101  IS,  June  50,  196S 


AL.\BAMA 


f!tv 


Ci'iir.ty 


Type  of  projett 


Ca'isdfn 

IlakyvUle 

l^iskcgcp 

Collinsvllle 

Athens 

Arab 

Chickasaw 

Do 

Mobile 

Do 

Bayau  I^  Batre. 
Birmingham 

Do 

Glencoe 

Jasper 

Kagland 

Oneonta. 

I'henix 

Vincent 

Rppton 

telma 

Do 

Do 

Luveme 

Do 


Etowah 

Winston... 

Macon 

De  Kalb... 
Limestone . 
Marshall... 

Mobile 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

Jefferson... 

do 

Etowah 

Walker 

Pt.  Clair... 

Blount 

RnsseU 

.«helby 

Coneonh... 
Dallas 

do 

do 

Crenshaw. 

do 


Sewer. . 

do. 


....do 

do 

....do 

Water 

Sewer 

do 

Water 

do... 

Sewer 

.....do 

Orade  sojiaratlon. 

Sewer 

do 


do. 

Streets. 
Sewer. . 
do. 


Water. 
Sewer.. 
do. 


do. 

Street.. 
do. 


ALASKA 


AKIZONA 


\;.k'.ilN'Sas 


Calico  Rock. 

Do 

Oxford 

Perry „ 

Ashdown... 

Jasper 

Yellville 


Itard.. 
.do. 
.do. 


Perry. 
Little  River. 

Newton 

Marion 


Water. 
Sewer.. 
Water, 
.do. 


Sewer. 
Water. 
Sewer. 


C.\I.1F'.[{N!.V 


Estimated 
total  cost 


$4,500,000 

612.000 

365.  fKX) 

167,000 

37.snoo 

792.000 

385.945 

240,579 

3,  SOB,  800 

6, 297. 700 

792.334 

6.  R75, 000 

5,000.000 

11.^000 

123.000 

55.000 

386.  7»4 

320.408 

110.171 

48,500 

383.000 

224.000 

148.000 

73,967 

71, 2,TO 


Cortlovft                                '       _ 

Sewer.. 

$1,000,000 

Water 

1.796,000 

Do                                             -- 

do 

6.000.000 

Keiiai                                                   .    -  -_-  -.- 

Sewer 

424.000 

Do                               1 

Water    .                     .  . 

622.000 

KoiHak                    

do 

271.000 

Noiiip 

do 

1,200.000 

do 

197.000 

Cordova 

do 

314.000 

:.. 

do 

2.380.000 



Power 

1,283.440 

Ko«li;ik 

Sewer 

Water 

125.050 

Poward 

37.V444 

Seawall 

160,000 

Eatrer               .. '  Apache 

Sewer. 

$215, 127 

>;'r!rt'frviUe do 

i:     •  '  ..,k                Navajo 

do 

Public  buildings 

do     

139,804 
87. 704 

Do                                       do                   -      . 

91,815 

$84,000 
193.000 
70,000 
45.000 
176,000 
100,000 
130,300 


Keys         

Stanislaus............. 

Sewer .............. 

$200,000 

I.aytnnvlUe 

Mendocino..... .... 

Water 

03.000 

Stanislaus 

Sewer 

1.525,000 

,■-•:.,       ,•        ,|1 

San  Joaquin 

do 

Police  station 

1.668.  aw 

Library................ 

1,038.271 

ITollisier 

San  Benito 

Sewer 

781.000 

Coallngn 

Fresno 

do 

300,000 

Fresno             . .... 

do 

Storm  drains 

5, 500, 000 

Santa  Monies 

Ix>s  Ansrrlcs 

do 

do.... 

do 

Ban  Bernardino 

Rivrrsi'le 

San  Difc".. 

Pedestrian  mall 

.'^:iirr:!    Inins . 

397.000 

West  Covlna 

2S7.000 

Do 

Do 

Montclair 

Sewer 

161.000 

135.000 

3, 273, 000 

In'ti.i      

Cra'ic  separation 

Sfwor 

1,151.000 

Carlsbad . . 

2. 090, 000 

Chula  Vt.sta 

do  . 

Water 

4,169.000 

WoaviTviIlc 

Trinity 

Pan  Dicer. 

Public  buildings.. 

dn 

270,000 

Pan  1  Moeo 

494.123 

V.  ...i-'j      .              .   ... 

.Mendocino 

Streets 

273.371 

Clarkesvllle 

llartwcU 

Lavanla 

Cumming 

Macon 

Warm  Springs. 

Do 

Do 

Manchester 

lydthersville 

Bowman 

Toc-coa 

Arlinirton 

Davisboro 

Bal<lwin 

Bl.alrsville 

Royston 

Do.. 

Clayton 

Baricn 


Arthur 

Ix)vlnrton 

Valmej^r 

Do 

Ava 

Bartel.'w 

DeSoto 

Lacon 

Cairo 

Do 

Centralia 

Danville 


Pittsbtirg 
Do 


Flat  woods. 


Preston  burjf.. 
Hopkins  ville.. 


CONNECTICUT 


City 

Coimty 

Type  of  project 

Estimated 
total  cost 

Bristol 

nartford 

Municipal  building 

Flood  control 

$1, 629. 815 

Do 

do    

661.500 

Norwich  

New  London 

Water 

813.  ZV) 

Simsbury 

UarUord 

Flrebouse  addition 

31,680 

OEORQIA 


Habersham.. 

Hart 

Franklin 

Forsyth 

Bibb 

Meri  weather. 

do 

do 

do 


do 

Elbert 

Toccoa 

Early 

Washington. 
Habersham. 

t'nion 

Franklin 

do 

Rabun 

Mclntosb... 


Water. 

do. 

do. 


Sewer 

Coliseum. 
Streets.... 

Sewer 

Water 

Library... 

Water 

Sewer 

City  hall.. 

do 

Sewer 

do... 

do.... 


do.. 

Water... 
Library. 
Water.. 


Moultrie, 
do. 


Monroe 

do 

Jackson 

Clinton... 

Jackson 

Marsh  aU.. 
Alexander. 

do.... 

M  arion . . . 
Vermilion  . 


Water. 
Sewer.. 
Water. 
Sewer., 
.do. 


Water  and  sewer. 

Sewer 

do 

do 


do. 

Water. 
Sewer.. 


INDIANA 


IOWA 


KANSAS 


KENTUCKY 


Greenup. 

Floyd 

do 

Chrietlan 


$280,000 

643,605 

468,000 

265,000 

2.018,000 

52,408 

39.187 

19.373 

22.333 

4.S.  281 

56.832 

78,974 

33.000 

74. 952 

92.  filO 

106,990 

174.  41ti 

67.  0?2 

63.247 

80,896 


HAWAII 

Hawaii 

Hawaii 

....  do  .. 

Water 

$457,340 

Do         

Sewer.. 

747,500 

IDAHO 

Coeor  d'Alene 

Kootenai. 

Hospital 

$1,913,000 

ILLINOIS 

$41.V00O 
388.000 
179.900 
205.880 
169,400 
81.000 
lfiO.000 
614.  OUO 
694.000 
729.000 

.  520. 000 
800,000 


Terre  Haute 

Vigo 

Sewer .. 

$2,826,000 

Michigan  City 

La  Porte 

.....do..... ...... ....... 

2.340,000 

Cannelton.... ...... 

Perrv 

do 

00,000 

Marengo .... .. 

Crawford... ... .. 

Water 

8t,60O 

Storm  drains 

Police  and  Are  station.. 


$2, 813, 000 
04,000 


Se»or 

Court  iicusc 

Sewer 

Wunicipai  building 


843.000 
633,025 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SE.NATE 

Feogram  of  Advances  fob  Pcbuc  Works  Planning— Ckjntinucd 
Projects  planned  or  being  planned  in  areas  eligible  for  aid  under  H.R.  101  IS,  June  SO,  1965— Continued 
KENTUCKY-Contlnued  MASSACHUSETTS 


City 


County 


Paints  ville 

Clinton 

Clay  City 

(ieorgetown 

lliiidman 

liowling  Oreen. 

MonticcUo 

Ihiz.ird 

New  Haven 

I'ewec  Valley.. 

F.;irlington 

White  Plains... 

I'ikeville 

(ilasgow 

S<'bree 

Irvine 

Do 

.■^enton , 

Cumberland 

I>o 

Somerset 

Crofton 

Irvii\gton 

I'jiiits  ville 


Johnson 

Hickman 

Powell 

Scott 

Knott 

Warren 

Wayne 

Perry 

Nelson 

Oldham 

Hopkins 

do 

Pike 

Barren 

Webster 

Estill 

do 

Marshall 

Harlan 

do 

Pulaski 

Christian 

Breckinridge. 
Johnson 


Type  of  project 


Sewer 

do 

Water.... 

Sewer... 

Water 

Sewer 

do 

do 

do 

Water 

Sewer 

Water 

Public  buildings. 

Streets 

Sewer .-. 

...do 

Streets 

Sewer 

Water 

Sewer 

....do 

Water 

Sewer 

-...do 


riiiirch  Point. 

.Morse 

i'laudieviUe... 


I'iiic  Prairie... 
Lafayette 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

AhU-ville 

Di'lcainbre 

Do 

I-cesyille 

Leon  ville 

llamniond 

Rosi'land 

Haton  Rouge.. 
New  Orleans.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Ai.lievUle 

haa-iW 

Hogalusa 

.Mamou 

/Do 

Provencal 

Wiiuisl)oro 

Youngs  ville... 

Sunset 

Melville 

OiK'lousas 

Ilanimond 

Do 

Hunkie 

Do 

Do 

Cottonport 

1)0 

Do 

Eunice 

Inde[)endenoe. 

Kaiilan 

Mansuru 

New  Orleans.. 

Itofidu.sa 

CMiilousas 


^Viseassett.. 

Limestone.. 

Do 

Millinocket.. 

CilliUs.. 

Hiddcford... 

Saeo 

Lul>ec... 
Pntton 


LOUISIANA 


Acadia 

do 

Avoyelles 

do. 


Evangeline. 
Lafayette... 

....do 

....do. 


.....do. 

do 

Vermilion 

Vennilion  and  Ib(»1a.. 

do 

Vernon 

do. 


Tangipahoa 

do 

East  Baton  Rouge. 

Orleans 

.-..do 

....do 


do 

Vermilion 

Evangeline.— 
Washington.. 

....do 

....do 

Natchitoches. 

Fr:inklin 

Lafayette 

St.  Landry... 

....do 

....do 

Tangipahoa- - 

do 

Avoyelles 

""doll""- 

-...do 

.—do 

....do 

St.  Landry... 
Tangipahoa.. 

Vermilion 

Avoyelles 

Orleans 

Washington.. 
81.  Landry... 


Water 

do 

do 

Hospital 

Water 

Alrpwrt 

Streets 

Storm  drains... 
City  buildings. 

Park 

Stonu  drains... 

Road 

Sewer 

.do 


Water- 

StreeU 

Sewer 

Dock 

Police  facility. 
Stonu  drains.. 

Sewer 

do. 


Harbor. 

Sewer 

Park.... 
Water.. 
Sewer... 

Gas 

Sewer... 
do.. 


do. 

do. 

....do. 
Water. 
Sewer., 
do. 


Roads. 

Sewer 

..-.do 

....do 

..—do 

.....do 

Public  buildings. 

Sewer 

....do 

Bridges 

Viaduct ... 

Sewer 


MAI.NE 


Linooin 

Aroostook... 

do 

Penobscot... 
Washington. 
York 


.do. 


Washington. 
Penobscot... 


Sewer., 
.do. 


Water. 
Sewer.. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

Water. 


Estimated 
total  cost 


$1,212,000 

142,000 

175.000 

704,000 

143.000 

4,346,000 

524. 357 

116.600 

85.114 

174.fif.l 

169.650 

68,600 

66,660 

41,382 

83,252 

116.412 

87,066 

52.060 

63,004 

180,426 

456,080 

07.000 

288.068 

370,000 


$2K000 

120.000 

180.000 

1.465.000 

107.000 

1.700.000 

4,493,000 

600,000 

500,000 

250.000 

395.000 

277.000 

450.000 

400,000 

03,000 

380.000 

200.000 

14.  250. 000 

8,  440.000 

11,450.000 

14,526,000 

4.399,000 

1,066,000 

460,000 

130,034 

129,000 

43,354 

85,000 

465,000 

175.  7,% 

211.396 

300.000 

731. «« 

875.000 

668,000 

18, 872 

30,573 

110,000 

77.098 

153,560 

37,816 

214, 154 

24,316 

287,000 

06,003 

4,873,008 

403.676 

30«,186 


$460,000 

538,000 

131.000 

1,417,000 

600,000 

2,336,000 

2,448,000 

58.600 

222,950 


MARYLAND 

Dorchester 

Water 

$430,000 

Crisfield 

Somerset 

8ewer  .      

329,537 

Do :: 

do 

do 

300,000 

.MICHIGAN 


Pentwater. 
Ishperaing. 


Oak  Park 

Pontiac 

Waterford  Township. 

Alma 

Norton  Township 

Empire 


Oceana 

Marquette 

Macomb 

do 

do 

do 

Oakland 

do 

do 

do 

GraUot 

Muskegon 

Leelanau 


Sewer 

....do 

Storm  drains.. 

..-.do 

-.-.do 

—.do 

Sewer 

....do 

do 

Water 

Sewer 

....do 

Water 


MINNESOT.'l 


Chisholm.. 
Cass  Lake. 


Water. 
Seww- 


MISSISSIPPI 


Tchula 

Potts  Camp... 

Bude.- 

Leland 

Okalona 

Do 

Yazoo  City 

Biloxi 

Bay  Springs— 

Shelby 

MlM 

Lexington 

Hailehurst 

New  Hebron... 

Summit 

Shaw 

RuleviUe 

Moimd  Bayou. 

DeKalb 

D'Lo 


Holmes 

Marshall  ... 

Franklin 

Washington. 
Chichasaw.. 
do 


Vasoo. 
Harrison.. 

Jasper 

Bolivar... 

Smith 

Holmes... 

Copiah 

Lawrence. 

Pike 

Bolivar... 
Simflower. 
Bolivar... 
Kemper... 
Simpson.. 


Water, 
do. 


Sewer, 
.—.do- 
Water. 
Sewer.. 
....do. 
Water.. 
Sewer., 
do. 


Water. 

Streets. 
Sewer.. 
Water-. 
Sewer., 
—.do- 
do. 


Streets. 
Sewer.. 
Water.- 


MISSOURI 


Pilot  Knob... 
St.  Genevieve 
Potosi 


Iron  

St.  Genevieve 
Washington- 


Water 

Courthouse 
Sewer 


MONTANA 


Ronan 

Hamilton. 

Ronan.... 

Do— 


Lake.--. 
RavalU. 
lAk».... 
.....do- 


Sewer 

Storm  drains. 

Streets 

do 


NEVADA 


NEW  JERSEY 


17141 


city 

County 

Type  of  project 

Estimated 
total  cost 

Brockton 

Plymouth 

Water 

$2,179,000 
2.966.000 
2.946.966 
3.035.000 

72.1(10 
107  500 

Chioopee 

Hampden 

Sewer 

Holyote 

do :: 

Water 

Adams 

Berkshire 

Sewer 

LoweU 

Middlesex-. 

Fire  alarm  bulTding.I"' 
Sidewalks.. 

Do 

do... 

Plymouth 

Abington . 

Sewer 

^imi  nrtf) 

.Newburyport 

Essex 

Middlesex 

do-..::::::::::::: 

Water- 

53(i.000 
432  GOO 

Dracut 

Do 

do 

Sewer 

279,  WiO 
488.900 
387,700 

Do do 

Do 1 do... 

1 

do 

do 

$139,000 

297.500 

12. 335. 271 

5, 754, 0O2 

7. 560. 301 

2.690,786 

16,  .%3, 000 

384.417 

2.336,000 

12.  7.56.  ,M  6 

600.000 

2.050,000 

27.000 


$1,462,000 
128,000 


$230,000 

184,000 
1.900.001) 
330.000 
156.00(1 
220.000 

i.eio.ooti 

1.121.000 

103.400 

00.300 

26.500 

00.160 

322,688 

40.840 

111,771 

120.820 

105.000 

26.300 

86.000 

25,000 


$83,358 

603,000 
116,000 


$163,000 

240,000 

100,  144 

83,01^4 


Atlantic  City 

Atlantic 

City  yards 

EngUshtown 

Monmouth -  . 

Water     

Llttk- .Silver 

Long  Beach  Township 

do 

Ooean    -    

Sewer ..........._. 

Water 

T..nng  Rranch 

Monmouth .  . 

City  hall 

Passaic 

Pltffa^4< 

Roads 

Do 

do 

Una  tATTntnal 

Do 

.--  do      - 

Roads 

Pompton  Lakes 

do 

Sewer 

Totowa 

do 

do„ 

Do 

do 

do 

$2,788,973 
315,000 

1,600.000 
260.468 
810.  (JOO 

2,825,137 
176.370 
687,305 

1,725,000 
705,000 
233,800 


•*   mm  M    A  f\ 


/-^r^xTnupcQinx: AT    RFrfM?n 


^i  \:  \  1  [ 


All  nil  -^t     ^  ? 


17442 
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August  23 


.NEW  J£Rv>KY— Colituiuol 


OREGON 


Cit-. 


Counn- 


Tjpe  of  project 


Estimated 
total  cost 


Wanafiue 

Wa>Tie  Township 

Wil'lwood 

Do 

rU'-Lsantville 

Lakfhurst 

Littlf  Falls 

Jersey  City 

r  .tcr'ion 

W  uodline 

Wlitoril 


Passaic 

....do 

Cape  May. 

do 

AtlanUc— - 

Ocean 

Passaic 

Hudson 


Passaic 

Cape  May. 
Passaic 


Water 

Sewer 

Incinerator 

do 

Sewer.^,.. 

do 

do 

Administration  build- 
ing. 

Sewer 

do. 


Townhall. 


$42,980,000 
1,929.360 
500.000 
JOO.OOO 
731,000 
428,000 
380,000 
1,285,000 

294,450 
338, 577 
263,000 


NEW  MEXICO 


Central 

(•^^--P 

L„:=.:i 

Do 


Orant 

McKlnley. 
Torrence.. 

Colfax 

do 


Sewer... 
Airport. 
Road.-.. 

do... 

Sewer... 


.\EW  YORK 


OHIO 


CiKI.AUoM.'L 


$206,000 

1.000,000 

187,500 

190,000 

94,000 


Dutchess 

Incinertitor 

$823,280 

i>0 

do 

Sewer 

1,182,000 

Oranpe 

Incinerator 

830,000 

Brasher.. 

Chauniont.. ....... 

Cloversvillc 

-■•      \'\■^'^'■.(■^ 

J.  Ilif-i.;.. ......... 

l-'ulluii 

St.  I.awronre . .. 

Sewer 

Water 

Sewer 

do 

888.000 

29(1.800 

2.  194.  5J5 

m\  OdO 

V  i«ik!\\*11Tlfl 

Schcncrfafly... .... 

«}o 

1.«4(>,M80 

St.  Luwrt'iiee.... ...... 

do. 

230,(100 

'I  u'i  i>T  Ijike 

Knmklln .......... 

do 

907,041 

in 

do 

ESMX 

Chuutnu'iUii 

Fire  station. ........... 

69,800 

\\  i  ■.!  I Hirt 

Sower 

644,000 

Jiuut<stown...... .... 

Adnilnlstnttlou  build- 

ins. 
Witer 

3,  (UM,  000 

I'l'iitxhiirifh    .......... 

CIlTiton       

438, 000 

^,,r(^..^               

St    l.uw rviice... ....... 

287,  WlO 

Chautau<iua.. 

U0,4«0 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

I  Ipl! '  it  f^nr 

Vanpo 

MftdliKm 

Mitchell 

.!.>               

Stwer.... 

MA,  800 

lint   HprTa'S 

.....*lw« ■.■•■.....■«  •**«. 

do 

Wtt«r 

Sawer 

do 

89,000 

461,  aoo 

l).. 

300,000 

Muri'hy 

M.vr^iUuU 

CI-T-k.T       

M>    i.-.'M 

428.000 
160,(100 

N'lr'.iim 

V.rr.  •;        

H.!.!rrsr,ll 

<'t>lunil)U» 

Mncoti 

«  a  «  •  •  "W  •  aa  •*  •«  «a«a«aaa«aa 

do 

Strw'ti 

Coiirlhouio 

311.000 

liindrwrnyUle 

'l,i!>'^r  City 

1  1.)     „ 

1.  I80,m» 

BT,«00 

aw,  000 

Im 

C^olunibua.. ........... 

8r»w.. 

ri.uo 

Hr\M'ii  City 

Bwiktn 

do 

do 

do 

-1— 

T«,3as 

li- 

10l,ttS8 

iaii,Mn 

1  '(>  ................ 

.....Uu...  ...... ........ 

I  )urhani . . ............ 

Wulcr 

86,960 

Dtir  hum.... ........... 

807, 980 

}<op<-r    

Wiinhlngton 

Wttooii 

«  a  •  •  «  \Xv  •  •  a  a  a  ■«  aaaaaaasaaa 

t^w«r 

84,n70 

>  :rt.  1   (ty 

14,9HO 

}ilpl(»r.                

Brown 

Sewer 

1467,  872 

AJ)*'nle€»ii 

do 

Lorain . .          

Water 

380.000 

I.or'.iln 

Bridge 

8,144.900 

1  ■.!        

.;,•,..             

Mi..~K;ii>;un;. . 

•Sewer...... 

8,271,200 

7.,ii  .  ,^ville 

W»tor_ 

686,600 

.\   '((■  Hend 

1  "1. 

Cln-iuru-ld 

H.iu.illoii 

.1,,        ..... 

Hi(iliii»uil 

do. 

Sewer 

do 

43,800 

86.3a) 

187. 100 

Wllburton 

I^tlmer   

Water 

$600,000 

Ada 

Do 

Do 

Do 

r>n 

Do     .    

Brokeji  How 

CliocoUih 

Pnr,t"t.»r 

'.'...AoVSSS.V.\\'S.'.'.'.\ 

do 

do..    

do. 

McC'tirtaln 

Mclnttvsl.. 

Sewer 

Hlpthways... 

Sewer 

llit;hw!\v«  ............. 

-U)..' 

St  wrr 

...  .do 

HiRhways  ...... .... 

307,  «5S 

42,793 

1,038,000 

180,000 
96.875 
a0,090 

140,688 

138,727 

Nowata 

Nowata.   

McCurUlu    

86,995 

Vaillact 

.-ewer 

87,006 

City 

County 

Type  of  project 

Estimat<'d 
total  i-ost 

XpwDort 

Lincoln 

Water 

$241,000 

Ni'lscntt 

Yamhill 

Eastslde 

Cave  Junction 

Newport 

Willamlna 

Coos  Bay 

do 

YamhllL 

Coos 

Josephine 

Lincoln 

Yamhill 

Coos 

Sewer 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Waterfront     Improve- 
ments. 

IHOOO 
128.000 

.39R,0O0 
136.538 
876.000 
209.000 
1,100.000 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Athens.  Sayre 

Belle  Vernon 

Dravosburg 

Erie 

Do 

Do- 

Do 

Fayette  City 

Olussport 

(ilcnwillaril 

Harborcreek  Township 

Lalrot* 

McKccsiwrt 

McVcytown 

Monessen 

Moon  Township 

Do 

Nanty  (ilo 

New  Citftio 

Ncwton-IIaniilton 

Patton 

Pleasant  Township 

Tiinkhni\iiork 

West  Krutiklin 

Tio,<tr,iV('r  rownshlp... 

Wiltcr^)nl 

Whitchiill 

Alexandria 

Old  Lycoiiiint  Town- 

•))lp. 
LlTrrpool 

I  '0»  ••■•aaaaaaaa  ••■! 

YounKSTllle 

Brudford  Townthlp. . . , 

PtHshurBh 

Synder  Tt>wni«hl|> 

Lower    Yod«^    Town- 
slilp, 

Woodlanil 

Conneuut  LkIm 

MJllcreek... 

Soranton 

Hntipflcld  Townnhlp. 

Pine  tJntve , 

Tamnmia 

OrwlBsliurR 

Port  Cnrl)on.. 

Ben^•r^ 

Plltsburith 


Allegheny 

....do 

....do 

Bradftird 

Fayette 

Allegheny 

Erie 

do 

do 

...-do 

Fayette 

Allegheny 

do 

Erie 

We«tnioreland 

Alleeheny 

Mifflin 

Westmoreland 

Allegheny 

....do 

Cambria , 

I/Awrence. ........... 

Mlfnin 

Cambria 

Wnm>n 

Wyoming 

Oreenr 

WeKtmorelund 

Erie 

Allegheny 

MimtlnBdon 

Lycoming 


Pemr 

,....no. . .. 
Warren... 
MfKean.. 
AUeghrny. 

do 

Hlatr...... 

Camhrta.. 


riearflcM.... 

t    nkWlOrtla«aa 

Krio. 


Do 

Do 

HolUdaysbuff 

Mount  Tnlon 

Wil|lHit>si>ort 

South  WilUamsiwt... 

Wllllaiii.'ihurg 

Blakoly  Borough 

Do 

Huntini.'don 

Blukely 

Wllkps-Barre 

Hj-ndman 

ilughestown 

Niuitlcoke 

Ptttston  To»Tiahlp. 

Duryea 

Jenkins  Townstilp 

Exeter 

Plains  Township 

Dtijwnt 

PIttaton 

Punxstituwney 

Shcfflcl'l  Township... 

West  Newton 

l4\trobe 

Athens 

Couclersport 

Mansfield 

Douura 


LnekawnniM. 
Mereer  .... 
HehnylktII.... 
....do 

>  •  •  a  ■  TlW  •  a  a  a*  a  a  a 

....do 

Heaver 

All^heny.... 


do 

do 

HWr 

Huntingdon 

Lycoming 

do............. 

HIaIr 

Lackawanna 

do 

Hunllnptlon 

Lackawanna 

Luxerno 

Bedford 

do 

do 

do ........ 

do 

do 

do 

Luxernc 

do 

do 

JcHerson 

Warren 

West  more  land 

do 

Bradford.......... 

Potter 

Tlogn 

Wasl)iii(tan 


Bridge 

Viaduct 

Bridge 

Sewer 

do 

Sewer 

Auditorium 

Harbor  facilities... 
do 

Road 

Sewer 

do 

<lo 

Water 

Sewer 

Railroad  crcssinga. 

Water 

Streets..... 

Sewer 

Water 

Bewer 

....do 

Water 

Hewer 

do  


....do. 

....do. 

;...d0. 

....do 

....do. 

....do 

— do. 

.....do. 


•do., 
.do., 
.do. 


Incinerator. 

Water , 

wwfr.....«i 
.....do 


"  alef .  •  • 
Bewflf.... 
do. 


HrtdiN. 


....do 

....do 

aaa  aUO«  aaaasaaaaaaaaaaa 

....d« 

....do 

Adtninlstrmtloti  build- 
ing. 

Rond:« 

Sewer 

CoiirUiouae 

Sewer 

Courthouse 

.  ■  •>  s  •  lew  ■  •aaa«sv«Baaa*aBa 

....do 

Roads  and  streets 

I?VWOr«..a  aa*>aaaaaa>aa 

""Ido""""""""I 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do - 

do 

do 

do 

'.\"'Ao."\''.'."'.'.""V. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


$7,301,795 

fi,  K22,  Nxi 

17.  •Wl.dlO 

3,331,213 

948,000 

626.440 

3,  680.  UX) 

R42,Ono 

8,  JHrtW 
1.096,300 

240,000 
989,500 
H4S,  (K«) 

2,199,3M-i 

2,0M).6W 

11,382,550 

64\O0O 

914.404 

Z6A3.IM) 
780.  UIO 
74H.0IW 

0,300,000 

87,  TSil 

ST.  UK) 

315,0110 

340,  (XIU 

155,ono 

3,241,<K» 

871.  ^^i 

3,800,000 
ISH.OOO 
764,000 

648,000 
848,  IKH 

807,  «•) 
6,  ,100,  IKMJ 

7,«oo,i»)o 

3.11),  «)0 
490,  (KV 

113,  UK) 

9.  4)«V  flOO 
,1.  niii, 'XOI 


I.Mll,  l>» 
719. «« 
.103.  lUI 

4M0.n)n 


368,  «•» 
831. '.MO 
363.370 

1873,600 

.>\>:  i»iO 

14.*  HI 

43.f»ri 

732,  .W 

451),  .VS 

3,  ISl.Ki: 
103,fi3S 
184, 4M 

1,140,000 
471.304 
848.617 
Wtf,  74.' 
832,048 

i,5r2.4;« 

900. 0K« 
lt>9.  157 
2«7.lM 
1H9, 000 

l.sn,  omt 
807.  .M4 
668,176 
408,000 

704,000 


1 
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PENNSYLVANLA-Cootinued 


City 


County 


Type  of  project 


Orblsonla 

Canton , 

West  Wyoming 

New  Kaple , 

Monongahela... „.. 

Ncscojiock 

.Mcycrsdale 

Tuiikhannock 

Sayre 

Scran  ton 

.'^iiccerslown 

("ornpliUiter  Township. 

California 

Hazleton 

IloUe  Vernon 


Plymouth 

Monesson 

Charlorol 

Brownsville 

Wyalusing 

Do 

Mikwintown 

Harrisville 

Taylor 

Wyomlnjr .. 

Malamores 

Cressona 

Borough  of  Ashland.. 
To«  nslilp  of  Lacka- 
wanna. 

Wi>«t  I'Utston , 

Sa\ton. 

Kiwland  City 

Dnw.-«n 

oivnliant 

Dickson  City.. 

Viinderl.lll 

Du(iue.>«n» 

St,  (lair 

To\«nN)ilp  of  Monroe. 


Huntingdon 

Bradford 

lyueeme 

Wasiiington 

do 

Luxeme 

Somerset 

Wyoming 

Bradford 

Lackawanna 

Crawford 

Venango 

Was'ilngton 

Lijxeme 

Westmoreland   and 
Fayette. 

Luxeme 

Westmoreland 

Wasliin^'ton 

Fayette 

Bradford 

do 

Fayette 

Butler 

Lackawanna 

I.ureme 

Pike 

Schuylkill , 

do 


Sewer.. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Lackawanna 

Luieme 

Bedford 

Luxeme 

Fayette 

Laoka  wanna 

...  .^wff  ............... 

^  V  f V fcjff  ............. 

Allef  hen  y..,.. ...... 

Schuylkill 

Snyder.. 


....do. 
.—do. 
.-..do- 


do. 

do- 

do- 

do. 

do. 

do- 

do. 

do. 

—  .do. 
....do. 


....do.... 

do 

do.... 


.do 

.do 

.do.... 
.do.... 
.do.j.. 
.do..l. 

.do 

.do.... 


RnODX  ISLAND 


Fust  Oreenwleh.. 

CranKlttn 

Nurrt^giuiM'tl..... 

Do 

Wwlerly 

PmllhneM 

Do 


Kont 

I'rovideno*.. 
Wai>hlntt«B. 

— do 

^.,do. . . ... 

rrovtdoaoe, , 
....<!•. 


Water 

Sewer; 

dtv. 

Town  hall. . 
boMrator.. 
BewB^...... 

.  ....AK'.-*^.. 


SOUTH  CAllOLINA 


Estimated 
total  cost 


$1,W.552 
359,  740 
875, 915 
28H.044 
865.248 
101.  6<i6 
80.635 
3.53.771 
272.216 

7,560.417 

83,  39t 

278. 579 

31«.  074 

1.663.985 
800,000 


614.848 
,  470, 000 
796.430 
907,422 
30,065 
118,410 
404.500 
103.080 
545,804 
377,071 
049.  aV) 
344.4X9 
442.400 
35S,97S 


194.948 

346,898 

880.000 

70,061 

4^^880 

47^7SO 
307.  846 
1.683,000 
806.000 
4n,091 


81,187,000 

2,  MX),  000 
ODI.IKX) 
29N,UX) 
101,400 
848,  (VX) 
101,000 


Aiken 

Atkm 

Srwar.. ......... ....... 

11.800,000 
1,000,000 
81.000 
37.800 
11,430 
80.000 
00  080 

Do 

do 

storm  dralat.. ......... 

Fairfax., 

Allendale 

Sewer.  .....       .  ... 

Ptinimnrvtlle 

I^rrhester. ........... 

Municipal  building 

Water." 

St.  Stephen 

Berkeley 

Do. 

do 

Sewer         .  .      .  . 

Cllr.'^ltT 

Ch<>ster     

Public  buUdlngs 

gcwer 

Orungi'burg 

Orangeburg........... 

46,800 

North 

do 

.....do................. 

18,800 

Port  Ro>'al 

Beaufort 

Orangeburg 

•  «  >  > . ^1"  •  •  »  s  ••aaaawa**** 

....   do    

do 

do 

.....tio. ................ 

....  do     ............... 

110,000 

Springfield 

Orinp<'l)urg 

UranihvUle 

88,000 

88,800 

111,008 

McComiU-k. .......... 

Health  center.......... 

100,304 

Dorchester 

Kershaw 

Do 

Dorchester 

Kershaw 

do 

Beaufort.............. 

Courthouse 

Sewer 

Water 

111,869 
86,800 
48,800 

Beaufort 

Sewer.................. 

1M,000 

Do 

....  do 

....  do  

273, 000 

TENNESSEE 


TEXAS 


Port  Arthur 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Ecckville 

Do 

Avery .., 

Blossom  Prairie - 


Jefferson . . . 

do 

do 

.do. 


Panola 

do 

Red  River. 
Lamar 


UTAU 


Beaver......... 

Orem 

Coalville 


Beaver .... 

I'tah 

Summit 


Hospital. 
Water.... 
Sewer 


WASHINOTON 


Ronald 

Fast  Weiuttcbee. 

Toledo , 

Sjiokaiie. ........ 

'laconiu , 

Do........... 

Newjiort 

Aiiaoirles 

Yakima 

vOQOf  aw*. ..«.••, 


KIttitaa. 
.do. 


L«WU 

Spokane 

I'lertse 

do 

Pend  Oreille. 

Skaflt. 

Yakiiua. 

•  KMfl  ••  V  •  a  a  •  •  « 


Hoqiltal 

Sewar 

Sewer  and  wauv 
Be war •....■...•. 

Straau 

Park 

Bridie 

fla'ww..imiim 
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City        - 

County 

Type  of  project 

Estimated 

total  cost 

La  FoUette 

Brin 

Monterey 

Pikcville 

Snoedville 

JeUico 

Jasper 

CampbeU 

Houston 

Putnam 

Bledsoe 

Hancock 

CampbeU 

Marion 

Sewer . 

do " 

do.„ 

do 

"RwkIs"""— I"— I" 
Sewer 

Water 

8889,680 

215.000 

610,000 

2H1.089 

300,000 

79.000 

86.440 

05.387 

156.500 

75,  842 

60,704 

Do 

do 

Big  Sandy 

Benton 

Sewer-  . 

Livingston 

Overton 

Water 

Sparta 

White 

Sewer 

Bridge 

Water 

Sewer 

Storm  drains 

Water 

Sewer 

Water 

Sewer 


$400,000 

500.000 

500.000 

2,500,000 

5a  000 

85.000 
7Z000 
80.832 


8360,000 

Laoaooo 

118,000 


■••••••«a»*a 


81,867,180 
4.014,800 
3,830,000 

138.800 
4,440,000 

49e,3«t8 
8,000,000 

880,000 

110,000 

886,000 
188,700 


WEST  VIRQINU 


Montgoinary, 

ciaikHbun... 
lIunllngUMi.. 

Cmiieron 

Wheeling...., 
lUnlsvitla... 
Crntrjivlllo... 

"fl'-ir'Tfn..., 

I'  I  ^  ^ile... 
I-     .  -  ^jn... 


Rives  villa 

Owana 

Welch 

l>o. 

War 

M  linnet 

Stonewood.... 

Ansted 

WhtH'llng 

Morgan  to«-n.. 

Do 


•«•«••«% 


Fayette  and  Kanawha 
Harrison 

MarihaU 

Ohio 

kitohia 

Kloholat... 

Ohio 

MononmllN 
Kanawha.., 

Mera<r 

Marlon.... 
Wyoming.. 
McDowell.. 

— do 

.    .do , 

Kanawha.., 
Harrison.... 

FayetU 

Ohio.. 
Monongalia. 
....do 


Sewar. 
WalMT 
Sowar. 

do. 

Watv 

Cawar.. 

Water., 

HawK.. 

Watar.. 

BVWWa. 

Water.. 
Sewer.. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
do 


••*•••••■»•»••»•■• 


•••■•••••••■••a* 


.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


do.. 

Parka... 
Airport. 


1080,000 

aaoBO 

IK  000 

3ii7,UUU 
8,848.000 

9oaooo 

818,000 

878.000 

40,000 

1,400,000 

•4^7a8 

800.000 
870,478 
888,073 
480. 60B 

400,000 
948,847 

987,838 

2,180,000 
186.000 
881,000 


WISCONSIN 


Coleman. 


Marinette. 


Scwrr. 


$44,000 


;;enate 

Fnii)\> .    \i  (,i  SI  21,  ][H','2 


minds  to  the  cl.i.n:  of  a  larcei-  lifr    :\nd  G:'ai.t  u:-  a  v;>:(~i;  of  tl.r  wcNci  tKat  > 

c  ;5r!i  o:i:-  hra!;s  to  the  call  of  humanity       r.ci   yet     bit   oui'ht    to   In,    nua   :r.   lo\a: 
UV- p:  ay  for  tho?;r  who  ypck  truth  and      ci'Sot.jn   t  /  :t5  a;  ;><ar,nK    Krant   us  the 
_      ..  ^      5;>ral:  ;t  v.»;.  :;  th(y  find  it,  for  those  who      p<  .a  !.  cl  ;1  ->>=    u  :.  .  <t:  iv(  i-s  v.p,:  ;i  and  in 

!.:«-  s,  ;.,uo  n -t  at  10  ,.\',  ak  a  ni    atid      ra:n:ot     sro     evil     without     crvtnc     out      :-;!''     !-  ' ^i-^  '  '  Iv  ramc     Amen 
wascailod  too-ao:   by  th'>  Prrsidot^'  luu     a.uunst    :t.   f -r   tl^ose  who  condrmn   op- 
^^'T'*''"''  prrs.vion.  ar.d  fi~h.l  for  liberty,  for  all  'vvho  -^—^-.i.— _— _ 

Rov    Lu'her  Mjlrr.mb.  DD,  oxeculivr      j..,-.-  r-,-;^.;y-  -h  fward  t)^e  i:;.'ht   '-f  tiope 
director.      Gn'a;er     nalia'^      Cuunnl     i.<i 
Churches.  Dalh.s,  l*  x  ,  offered   ih^e   fol- 
low m::  prayf  r : 


THE  JOURNAL 


May    I'hy  i;b  .s.^in--:.s  be  tipoii  our  I're.'-i- 

d.  r.'      Pr(.-ect  and  puidc  our  Vice  Presi-  On  request  of  Mr    HrMPHKtv    an.l  ;,  y 

ci' r.l    wlv.'.e    hie    i,';    av,  ay    frcm    us   on    a  ■.ir.a:.:mou.'=  consent,  the  reading  cf  ih.e 

H^lp  U-.  O  G>d,  Ic'^t  our  live-^  b'    kept     sinnfleaiu  mis'^ion      Be  with  those  who  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thur'^day, 


wit  1: in    too   s:n;  II    an    crbit,      CU>f'n 


erve  m  tb.r^"  emmrr.t  body 


AupuM    23     1962    was   dispensed    with 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to 
be  excused  from  attendance  on  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Senate  for  the  rest  of  today 
and  tomorrow,  inasmuch  as  I  shall  be 
touring  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
rantrelands  in  Oregon  with  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  on 
ofScial  busmess. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  request  for  leave  of 
absence  is  granted. 


LIMITATION  OP  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimou.s  consent,  statements  during 
thp  morninc  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  tlie  Subcommittee 
on  Flood  Control.  Rivers  and  Harbors  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  .session  of 
the  Senate  tcdav. 


EXECUTIVE    SESSION 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar,  beginning  with  the  nomi- 
nations to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  busine«. 


The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  John  Gorham  Palfrey,  of  New  York, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  for  a  term  of  5  years  ex- 
piring June  30,  1967. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS   OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted; 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

E,  Avery  Crary,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
California;  and 

Jesse  W.  Curtis.  Jr.,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  California. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  beginning  with  those  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  will  be 
stated. 


ATOMIC    ENERGY    COMMISSION 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  tiie  nomination 
of  James  T,  Ramey.  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion for  the  remainder  of  tiie  term  ex- 
piring June  30,  1964, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


THE    NAVY 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Navy. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc:  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 


THE    AIR    FORCE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry    nominations   in   the   Air  Force. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed 


THE  ARMY.  THE  AIR  FORCE,  AND 
THE  MARINE  CORPS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Army,  the 
Air  Force,  and  the  Marine  Corps,  which 
had  been  placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

Mi-.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanunous  con.sent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out ob.jection.  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc:  and,  without  objec- 
tion, tney  are  confirmed. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the.se  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S.  319.  A  bill  to  amend  part  1  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  in  order  to  provide  that 
the  provisions  of  section  4(1)  thereof,  re- 
lating to  long-and-short  haul  charges,  shall 
not  apply  to  express  companies  (Rept.  No. 
1921). 

By  Mr,  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S.  Con.  Res.  53.  Concurrent  resolution 
favoring  travel  by  legislative  and  Govern- 
ment employees  on  United  States  air  flag 
carriers  (Rept.  No.  1922) . 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

S.  3676.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  lower  from  62  to  60 
the  age  at  which  benefits  thereunder  may 
be  paid,  with  appropriate  actuarial  reduc- 
tions made  In  the  amounts  of  such  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr,  BUF;DICK: 

S.  3677,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eftyhios 
Psaltlras;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL: 

S.J.  Res  221.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  lake  to  be  formed  by  the  waters  Im- 
pounded by  the  San  Luis  Dam  in  the  State 
of  California  as  "Lake  GNelU";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kuchel  when  he 
introdviced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  sep.Trnte  bending.) 


RETIREMENT     AT     AGE     60     UNDER 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  working  hard  in  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  to  develop  some 
constructive  solution  to  the  problem  of 
unemployment.  I  am  one  of  those  Sen- 
ators who  disagree  with  the  notion  that 
we  can  constructively  solve  the  problem 
by  reducing  taxes  and  increasing  the 
Federal  deficit.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
the  constructive  way  to  do  it. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  submitted  a  reso- 
lution last  week  calling  upon  Governors 
and  State  legislatures  to  raise  the 
school-leaving  age  to  17.  I  have  been 
advised  by  authorities  that  this  would 
help  substantially  in  reducing  unemploy- 
ment, and  open  up  jobs  for  the  people 
who  need  them  badly. 

This  morning,  on  the  same  line,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  permit  social  security 
retirement  at  age  60.  The  bill  would  re- 
quire no  increase  in  social  security  taxes 
because  those  electing  retirement  at  60 
would  take  a  one-third  reduction  in 
benefits. 

The  bill  is  principally  aimed  at  un- 
employment. It  is  the  second  part  of 
what  I  call  my  double-barreled  attack  on 
unemployment. 

For  more  than  10  years  I  have  been 
shaking  hands  with  workers — literally  by 
the  tens  of  thousands — at  Wisconsin's 
plant  gates.  The  one  persistent  sugges- 
tion I  constantly  hear  is  a  plea  to  lower 
the  social  security  retirement  age. 

At  a  time  when  a  high  and  persistent 
level  of  unemployment  has  become  our 
No.  1  economic  problem  this  grassroots 
suggestion  has  solid,  commnnsense 
merit. 

The  men  and  women  who  suggest  this 
again  and  again  point  out  that  tiieir  re- 
tirement from  the  labor  force  would  open 
up  their  jobs  to  younger  workers — now 
unemployed — and  in  some  cases  to  heads 
of  families  with  growing  children. 

As  workers  pass  the  age  of  60,  the 
difficulty  of  finding  new  jobs  multiplies. 
For  men  and  women  of  this  age,  the  du- 


ration of  unen  ployment  frequently  ex- 
ceeds half  a  yes  r. 

The  seriousness  of  the  problem  can  al- 
so be  measure  i  by  the  fact  that  the 
older  workers  constitute  a  large  and 
growing  perccn.age  of  the  high  national 
total  unemployment.  With  each  pa.ss- 
ing  year,  the  p?rcentage  mounts 

Under  my  bil  if  an  individual  chooses 
to  take  his  .so::ial  security  at  age  60 
rather  than  65  his  monthly  payments 
would  be  reduced  one-third.  Thus  a  man 
and  wife  who  would  pet  $180  per  month 
if  they  retired  at  65  would  get  $120  per 
month  at  60. 

By  scaling  tl  e  benefits  down  in  this 
way.  the  cost  t^  the  social  security  pro- 
grain  would  be  leld  virtually  level. 

The  bill  luis  teen  drafted  by  the  legis- 
lative counsel  in  consultation  with  the 
Division  of  Actuary  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Admmistra  ion.  It  provides  actuar- 
ily  reduced  bei  cfits  to  beneficiaries  at 
age  60,  at  an  tst. mated  level  premium 
cost  of  0.03  percent  of  taxable  payroll. 
This  cost  is  ent  rely  due  to  the  depend- 
ents" beneficiari  .s — mainly  children  and 
wives — that  wil;  be  brought  in  by  the 
slightly  yout:gcr  retired  workers, 

I  Introduce  the  bill  and  ask  that  it  be 
appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  rcc  nved  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  <S.  3ii76i  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Sect  rity  Act  to  lower  from 
62  to  60  the  age  at  which  tx>nefits  there- 
under may  be  pud,  with  appropriate  ac- 
tuarial reductioas  made  in  the  amounts 
of  such  benefits,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Proxmire.  was  recci\ed.  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


DESIGNATION  OF  LAKE  O  NEILL  IN 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  KUCHEI-.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  a:Dpropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  lake  to 
be  formed  by  tlie  waters  imjxjunded  by 
the  San  Luis  D:im  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia as  Lake  O'Neill  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  joint  resolution  he  on 
the  desk  until  next  Thursday,  to  be 
available  for  o  her  Senators  who  may 
wish  to  cospons^r  it. 

The  PRESID^.NT  pro  tempore  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately refe  Ted;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  joint  i-esolution  will  lie  on  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
California. 

The  joint  resolution  (S  J.  Res.  221'  to 
designate  the  lake  to  be  formed  by  the 
waters  impounced  by  the  San  Luis  Dam 
in  the  State  of  California  as  Lake  O'Neill. 
introduced  by  Mr.  Kuchel.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  ts  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Ailairs. 


AMENDMENT   OF  WAR  CLAIMS   ACT 
OF  1948 -.AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  JOHNS^-ON  "for  himself.  Mr. 
DiRKSEN,  Mr.  BiTLE.  Mr  Bush,  and  Mr. 
Saltonstall)  ;;ubmitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly. 
to  the  bill  '  H  R   7283  »  to  amend  the  War 


Claims  Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide compensation  for  certain  World 
War  II  losses,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


REVENUE  ACT  OF  1962— 
AMENDMENTS 

M-  KUCHEL  'for  himself.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett. Mr.  Magnuson.  Mr.  Jackson,  Mrs. 
Neuberger,  Mr,  Morse.  Mr.  McCarthy. 
and  Mr  Engle'  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  iH.R.  10650>  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vid  '  a  credit  for  investment  m  certain 
depreciable  property,  to  eliminate  cer- 
tain defects  and  inequities,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  arid  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  liEALL  (for  himself  and  Mr.  J.^v- 
iTS)  submitted  an  amendm.ent,  inteiided 
to  be  pioposed  by  tliem.  jointly,  to  House 
bill  10650,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr  McCarthy  'for  Mr.  Clarke  sub- 
mitted am(.  ndmenls.  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  Mr  Clnrk  to  House  bill  10650, 
sU))ra,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
t.tble  and  to  be  pi  inted. 


PRINTING  OF  INTERIM  REPORT  ON 
CUTLER  DRAIN  AREA,  FLORIDA, 
CEN^TRAL  AND  SOUTHERN  FLOR- 
IDA PROJECT   iS.  DOC.  NO.   123) 

Mr  MAN.^FIEI.D.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
IMr  Chavez  i,  I  present  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  transmitting  a 
report  dated  May  18,  1962,  from  the 
Chief  of  Engineers.  Department  of  the 
Army,  together  with  accompanying  pa- 
pers and  illustrations,  on  an  interim  re- 
port on  the  Cutler  Drain  .^rea,  Florida, 
central  and  southern  Florida  project,  re- 
quested by  a  resolution  of  the  Committ.ee 
on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  report  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  document,  with  il- 
lustrations, and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  INZER  B.  WYATT  TO  BE 
US.  DISTRICT  JUDGE,  SOUTHERN 
DISTRICT  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr,  EASTLANT).  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Friday, 
Au.eust  31.  1962,  at  10;  30  a.m..  in  room 
2228.  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
nomination  of  Inzer  B.  Wyatt,  of  New- 
York,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge,  .southern 
district  of  New  York,  a  new  position. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommidee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator  from    South   Carolina    [Mr.   John- 
ston 1,  the  Senator  from  New  York    Mr 
Keating  1,  and  myself,  as  chairman 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

By  M      C.\PEHART: 

Address   ciiiivered   by    Senator   Goldwattr 
before    the    Order    of    .'VHEPA    banquet,    in 
Chicago,  in  .  on  August  22,  1962, 
By  M-  RANDOLPH 

Speech  delivered  by  Senator  Thomas  J. 
DoDD  of  Connecticut,  at  the  congressional 
brc-ikfast  of  the  Religious  Heritage  of 
America  Pilgrimage;  and  an  article  appear- 
ing in  the  August  24  Issue  of  the  Washlng- 
Ington  Post  and  Times  Herald  concerning 
the  appointment  of  Ella  F.  Harllee  as 
Churchwoman  of  the  Year. 


AL^^KRT   COATES    AND   HIS    DREAM 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  for 
close  to  40  years  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina has  been  blessed  with  one  of  the 
most  progre.ssive  and  enlightened  sys- 
tems of  local  government  in  the  United 
States.  This  superior  quality  is  due  in  a 
considerable  degree  to  the  work  of  one 
man  and  the  institute  which  he  created — 
the  Institute  of  Government  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill, 
the  first  facility  of  its  kind  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

Saturday  of  this  week.  August  25. 
marks  the  66th  birthday  of  the  man,  Dr. 
Albert  Coates,  and  September  1  will 
mark  his  retirement  as  director  of  the 
institute  he  founded.  Although  officially 
he  will  les.ve  the  Institute  of  Govern- 
ment, the  name  of  Albert  Coates  is  em- 
blazoned upon  the  heart  of  his  progeny. 
The  bold  and  rather  ."^hocking  proposals 
that  evolved  into  the  Institute  of  Gov- 
ernment undeniably  were  his  originally. 
However,  it  is  apparent  to  all  of  his  close 
friends  and  associates  that  the  institute 
is  the  child  of  both  Albert  Coates  and  his 
beloved  wife,  Gladys.  They  together 
have  nurtured  it  through  infancy  and 
adolescence,  and  now  that  it  is  full 
grown  they  step  back  and  pass  on  the 
mantle  of  guidance  to  those  Albert 
Coates  has  trained  to  succeed  him.  For- 
tunately, Albert  Coates  will  continue  in 
his  position  as  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  Law 
School. 

In  1933.  before  the  institute  had  come 
to  full  fruition  and  while  it  was  still 
struggling  for  recognition  even  within  its 
own  State,  President  Franklin  D  Roose- 
velt wrote  of  it: 

The  Insti';ute  of  Government,  Its  purposes 
and  Its  organization,  as  conceived  and  estab- 
lished In  North  Carolina,  has  rendered  and 
will  contlnxje  to  render  fine  service  to  the 
State  and  the  Nation.  It  is  my  hope  that 
other  States  will  recognize  the  leadership 
of  North  Carolina  In  what  It  Is  doing  through 
this  Institute  and  that  States  having  no 
comparable  agency  will  accept  and  follow 
your  leadership. 

Mr,  President,  other  States  have  fol- 
lowed North  Carolina's  leadership  in  the 
field  of  local  government,  and  the  insti- 
tute has  succeeded,  perhaps  beyond  the 
expectatioiis  of  many  of  its  supporters, 
but  not  beyond  the  expectations  of  Al- 
bert Coates.     The  institute  has  rendered 
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tlie  service  President  Roosevelt  envis- 
aged. Several  States  presently  are  pro- 
viding such  services,  and  about  20  States 
have  now  requested  information  regard- 
ing the  operation  of  the  institute  with, 
we  hope,  the  idea  of  promoting  similar 
facilities  of  their  own. 

The  institute  was  established  to  study 
government  at  every  level  from  the 
township  to  the  State,  including  the  best 
methods  for  cooperation  with  the  Fed- 
eral Governm.ent.  The  knowledge  thus 
gained  by  its  highly  trained  staff  is  made 
available  to  public  officials  through 
schools,  publications,  legislative  journals, 
guidebooks,  reference  services,  and  spe- 
cial reports  done  for  the  Governor  on 
any  requested  problem. 

Close  to  85  percent  of  the  public  offi- 
cials in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  know 
Albert  Coate?  as  the  person  whose  school 
first  introduced  them  to  their  new  of- 
fices, whose  publications  kept  them  in- 
formed of  the  most  advanced  methods  of 
operation,  and  whose  institute  kept  it- 
self ready  at  all  times  to  answer  any 
questions  that  might  arise  during  their 
terms  in  office. 

Professor  Coates  approached  tlie  prob- 
lem of  popular  government  by  citing  the 
question  arithmetic  teachers  used  to  ask 
of  their  students: 

A  frog  in  a  hole  30  feet  deep  jumps  up  3 
ff't  •  .iwd  falls  back  2;  how  long  will  it  take 
hiin  t...  get  out? 

Using  this  question  as  a  starting  point, 
Coates  taught: 

Popular  government  is  in  the  hole  today. 
Like  the  frog  in  the  arithmetic  problem,  it 
starts  out  with  officers  fresh  from  the  peo- 
ple, moves  forward  with  them  as  they  ac- 
quire knowledge  and  skill  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law,  then  on  subsequent  elec- 
tion days  drops  back  to  begin  again,  almost 
at  the  beginning,  with  new  and  Inexperi- 
enced officers.  Thus,  with  every  rotation  of 
officers  in  every  general  election,  the  conti- 
nuity of  governmental  experience  is  broken. 
Accumulated  government  knowledge  goes 
over  the  wheel  to  waste.  Government  is  for- 
ever in  the  hands  of  beginners — who  do  not 
alwf.y.s    h.ave   beginners'   luck. 

As  professor  Coates  tau^iit  his  first 
criminal  law  couise  m  192-3.  he  became 
increasingly  aware  how  little  he  was 
acttially  able  to  tell  his  students  about 
what  they  really  needed  to  knov.-  to 
practice  law  in  their  North  Carolina 
communities.  The  textbooks  discussed 
the  philosophies  of  the  law  and  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  but  did  not  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  the  hundreds  of  every- 
day problems  faced  by  lawyers,  justices 
of  the  peace,  policemen,  or  clerks  of 
court  in  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice.  Other  courses  did  not  provide 
practical  methods  for  such  necessary 
duties  of  government  as  supervising  ta.x 
rolls,  administering  welfare  programs,  or 
runninit  the  precinct  polls  on  election 
day.  But  to  teach  this  material  required 
that  the  teacher  himself  acquire  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  field.  So 
Coates  went  to  the  only  source  from 
which  lie  could  learn — the  people  elected 
to  enact,  administer,  enforce  the  laws 
and  local  ordinances.  In  one  county 
he  would  work  with  the  police  force,  then 
the  sheriff's  office,  the  constable,  the 
highway  patrol,  and  later  with  the  Fed- 


eral authorities.  Having  mastered  the 
practical  application  of  the  laws  by  the 
diifert-nt  agencies  in  one  county,  he 
would  move  to  another  area  and  repeat 
the  p:-ocess  all  over  again.  Only  after 
learning  his  subject  in  this  manner  did 
he  feel  qualified  to  teach  it  to  his  stu- 
dents. Teaching  the  law  as  it  actually 
functioned  was  one  of  the  main  objec- 
tives of  Coates  as  he  began  teaching  law 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 

As  he  worked  his  way  through  the 
different  levels  of  government.  Coates 
was  appalled  by  the  petty  jealotisies 
among  the  different  divisions.  These 
jealousies  and  fears  resulted  in  overlap- 
ping functions,  waste,  lack  of  coopera- 
tion, and  general  ineflaciency.  Even 
wor.se  was  the  gap  he  found  existing  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  governments 
they  elected.  He  realized  that  the  best 
method  of  improving  a  government  of, 
by.  and  for  the  people  was  to  inform  and 
educate  the  people  about  the  functions 
of  government  and  the  part  they  should 
play  in  it.  This  he  sough  to  do  through 
the  Institute  of  Government.  Other 
people  were  not  always  so  sure  about  the 
functions  of  the  institute,  nor  did  every- 
one desire  its  success.  For  example,  even 
some  departments  of  the  university  be- 
came concerned  that  their  domains  were 
being  invaded  and  Coates'  institute  on 
occasion  bore  the  brunt  of  jokes,  scorn, 
and  ridicule.  These  were  some  of  the 
problems  Albert  Coates  confronted  as  he 
built  the  Institute  of  Government,  and 
these  are  problems  to  which  he  and  his 
wife  have  devoted  40  years  of  their  lives. 

Professor  Coates  was  born  in  the  coim- 
try  near  Smithfield,  Johnston  County, 
N.C.,  md  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  and  Harvard  Law 
SchoC'l.  He  returned  from  Harvard  to 
the  State  of  his  birth,  and  in  1928,  he 
married  Gladys  Hall  of  Portsmouth,  Va, 
She  immediately  asstim.ed  an  important 
role  1:1  the  life  of  the  nascent  institute. 
They  married  for  love,  but  that  did  not 
prevent  him  from  putting  her  to  work 
on  hi;;  dream,  nor  did  it  prevent  her  from 
helping  it  become  reality.  Sometimes  I 
think  she  might  deserve  more  credit  than 
he.  He  was  obsessed  with  an  idea  that 
drove  him  and  held  him  as  tenaciously  as 
he  held  it.  She  married  the  man  and 
the  institute  along  with  him.  In  the 
institute  itself  she  was  invaluable,  work- 
ing daily  without  pay  and  driving  with 
him  to  his  various  meetings  all  over  the 
State  so  that  he  could  use  travel  time  to 
prepare  for  his  next  lecture  at  the  law 
school.  Mrs  Coates'  role  can  best  be 
sumrr  ed  up  by  a  remark  a  coed  made  to 
her  in  the  institute's  library  one  day: 

For  a  long  time  I  thought  you  were  Mr. 
Coates'  secretary.  And  I  felt  so  sorry  for 
his  wife. 

She  has  been  more  than  a  wife  to  him. 
In  .'.hapmg  his  unique  creation,  Coates 
became  so  enamored  by  the  knowledge, 
experience,  and  techniques  derived  from 
his  association  with  it,  that  he  became 
convinced  that  his  law  school  classes  also 
should  share  its  benefits.  This  new  ap- 
proach to  the  study  of  law  which  he  con- 
.sequeitly  introduced  into  the  classroom 
was  at  that  time  extremely  controversial 
and  'v\as  the  cause  of  many  difficulties  for 
the  young  professor.    During  the  depres- 


sion years,  he  and  his  wife  had  to  sell 
their  property  and  move  from  a  house 
into  one  room  and  make  many  other 
sacrifices  to  keep  the  institute  alive.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  Coates  by  the 
early  1940's  had  contributed  from  his 
salary  and  other  earnings  over  $40,000  to 
this  project.  In  raising  the  money 
needed  to  build  the  institutes  original 
home,  Coates  pledged  half  his  salary  for 
a  number  of  years.  It  is,  therefore,  hard 
to  separate  Coates,  the  man,  from 
Coates,  the  institute.  Their  stories  are 
so  entwined  that  they  can  only  be  told 
together.  They  grew  together,  they 
succeeded  together,  and  had  they  failed, 
they  would  have  failed  together.  Ac- 
cording to  Euripides,  "toil  *  *  *  is  the 
sire  of  fame."  If  this  is  true,  fame 
could  not  be  denied  Albert  Coates. 

During  its  faltering  years  the  institute 
had  made  a  mark  which  was  not  to  be 
erased.  Its  publication.  Popular  Gov- 
ernment, concerning  problems  and  in- 
formation on  local  government  was 
widely  read;  thousands  of  local  officials, 
from  tax  assessors  to  county  sheriffs, 
had  been  trained  through  the  institute  s 
facilities  and  by  its  experts;  the  univer- 
sity and  the  State  legislature  began  to 
recognize  its  invaluable  contribution.  In 
1935,  Roscoe  Pound,  then  dean  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  wrote: 

I  doubt  whether  anything  wlilch  has  taken 
place  in  connection  with  American  govern- 
ment in  the  present  century  is  as  significant 
as  the  movement  for  planned,  intelligent, 
official,  and  administrative  cooperation 
which  began  some  years  ago  In  North  Caro- 
lina, and  has  now  taken  on  enduring  fonn 
In  the  Institute  of  Government, 

In  1942,  the  Institute  of  Government 
finally  took  its  rightful  place  as  a  legiti- 
mate part  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Its  accomplishments  already 
had  established  it  as  an  indispensible 
facility  of  the  State  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  had  taken  advantage  of  its 
services.  Slo'wly  the  other  departments 
of  the  university  began  to  accept  the  In- 
stitute of  Government  for  what  it  really 
is.  Where  the  staff  of  the  institute  had 
particular  knowledge  in  an  area  covered 
by  a  course  of  another  department,  the 
staff  member  was  invited  to  instruct  the 
class  for  a  few  lectures,  or  often  he  was 
asked  to  teach  an  entire  course. 

Due.  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  interest 
in  government  generated  by  the  insti- 
tute. North  Carolinians  rank  among  the 
Nation's  best  informed  citizen.s  on  the 
activities  of  their  State  IcgLslature.  A 
service  similar  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's Congressional  Record  was  be- 
gun. At  the  prompting  of  Coates,  every 
legislative  action,  administrative  deci- 
sion or  attorney  general's  ruling  was 
immediately  relayed  by  the  institute  to 
the  public  offici:\ls  affected.  The  various 
and  scattered  State  laws  were  collected 
and  codified:  the  institute  staff  re- 
searched and  compiled  reports  on  im- 
portant projects  or  problems  either  too 
complex  or  too  time  consuming  for  the 
legislators  or  government  officials  to 
handle.  It  has  been  said  of  Professor 
Coates  that  he  got  an  idea  and  became 
completely  obsessed  with  it.  If  this  was 
a  sickness,  his  malady  was  not  one  "unto 
death,"   but   a   sickness   which    infused 
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North  Carolina  governm.ent  with  a  new 
and  more  mear  ingf ul  life. 

Since  1942.  wlicn  the  Institute  of  Gov- 
ernment officially  became  a  part  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  the  staff 
has  held  hundreds  of  schools  for  public 
officials,  published  about  100  guidebooks 
for  the  use  of  hese  officials,  conducted 
300  special  stuc  ies.  and  contribute'd  for 
publication  ove  •  1.400  articles  and  fea- 
tures in  the  field  of  government  In  the 
year  1960  alone  the  staff  answered  4  800 
written  inquiries  and  thotisands  of  oral 
inquiries  pertai  ling  to  the  administra- 
tion of  local  and  St.ate  government.  Be- 
tween 95  and  100  perceiit  of  the  cities 
and  counties  in  North  Carolina  partici- 
pate in  the  ser  'ices  offered  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Government,  and  their  yearly 
dues,  along  witi  an  annual  legislative 
appropriation,  provide  it  with  the  funds 
it  needs  to  funct  on. 

In  1956  throigh  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Coates  and  a  number  of  other  benefac- 
tors the  Institute  of  Government  was 
able  to  leave  i'.s  already  overcrowded 
building  and  en:er  a  new  million-dollar 
plant.  Its  new  facility,  the  Joseph  Palm- 
er Knapp  Building,  was  made  possible 
by  the  generosity  of  a  number  of  patrons 
and  a  half-millinn-dollar  grant  from  the 
Knapp  Foundat  on  which  was  matciied 
by  the  State  of  ^orth  Carolina  Already 
it  is  becoming  Uo  small  to  accommodate 
Coates'   constantly   growing:   institution. 

A  corollary  to  its  growth  in  plant  fa- 
cilities has  been  the  institute's  growth 
in  staff  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  de- 
mands from  all  levels  of  government,  as 
well  as  of  institutions  and  individuals. 
for  information  and  assistance  concern- 
ing government  operations.  The  staff 
has  grown  from  less  than  1  full-time 
employee  to  approximately  20  full- time 
staff  members  today.  It  is  these  staff 
members  and  a  number  of  benefactors 
with  whom  Albei  t  Coates  credits  the  suc- 
cess of  the  instit'Jte. 

In  accepting  an  award  for  distin- 
guished sei*vice  some  years  ago  Mr 
Coates  said: 

I  accept  It  In  the  name  of  half  a  dozen  men 
of  North  Carolina  who  backed  me  with  their 
vision  and  their  Judgment  and  gave  the 
sum  and  substanc  j  to  a  dream. 

I  accept  it  In  the  name  of  pioneering  col- 
leagues—from institute  beginnings  to  this 
hour— men  who  have  tolled  and  thought  and 
wrought  with  me.  who  ever  with  a  frolic 
welcome  took  th»  thunder  and  the  sun- 
shine, and  opposed  free  hearts,  free  fore- 
heads to  all  the  hirking  hazards  of  the  way, 

I  accept  It  in  tha  name  of  men  of  the  uni- 
versity administration  who  helped  to  bring 
the  Institute  of  Government  within  the 
framework  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

I  accept  it  In  the  name  of  thousands  of 
officials  in  city  tails,  county  courthouses. 
State  departments  and  Federal  agencies,  who 
have  sustained  me  through  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  the  years;  for  if  I  have  been 
privileged  to  draw  the  outlines  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Government,  they  have  filled  in  its 
features  and  breathed  into  them  the  breatli 
of  life. 

I  accept  it  on  the  common  law  theory  that 
man  and  wife  are  one  and  the  man  is  the 
one.  I  am  sure  this  was  the  understanding 
of  the  givers  of  tJiis  good  and  perfect  gift; 
and  in  that  under;  tauding  I  share  the  credit 
with  the  distaff  s  de  and  commit  the  cash 
in  toto  to  her  keep.ng.    For  if  a  grateful  heart 


is  privileged  to  miss  a  beat  In  the  catch- 
ing of  the  breath  which  comes  with  this 
award,  and  in  that  breathless  moment  I 
confess  this  recognition  satisfies  a  human 
longing  for  the  only  sort  of  fame  I  want. 
then  In  a  spirit  that  vaunteth  not  itself.  i.s 
not  puffed  up,  and  would  not  behave  Itself 
unseemly.  I  will  put  my  feeling  in  its  proper 
setting  and  clothe  it  with  a  poets  words: 

"O  fame!  If  I  e'er  took  delight  m  thy  praises, 

'Twas  less  for  the  sake  of  thy  high-sound- 
ing phrases, 

Than  to  see  the  bright  eyes  of  the  dear  one 
discover 

She  thought  that  I  was  not  unworthy  to 
love  her. 

There  chiefly  I  sought  thee  there  only  I 
found  thee; 

Her  glance  was  the  best  of  the  rays  that 
surround  thee; 

When  it  sparkled  o'er  aught  that  was  bright 
In  my  story, 

I  knew  It  was  love,  and  I  felt  It  was  glory." 

This  moving  statement  by  Albert 
Coates  is  an  example  of  his  great  warmth 
and  feeling  for  others  and  his  desire  to 
give  full  credit  to  all  those  who  have 
participated  with  him  in  the  creation  and 
development  of  his  dream. 

When  Albert  Coates  retires  as  director 
of  the  Institute  of  Government  in 
September,  he  can  look  with  pride  on  this 
monument  to  him.  This  unique  creation 
IS  a  product  of  years  of  unrelenting 
dedication,  tenacity  and  plain  hard 
work,  I  sincerely  join  in  the  words  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina's  board 
of  trustees  at  the  time  they  presented 
him  with  the  Oliver  Max  Gardner  Award 
in  1952; 

No  North  Carolinians  ever  proved  greater 
love  for  our  State  and  few  men  or  women 
In  our  history  have  rendered  such  lasting 
service  to  our  people.  May  Heaven's  bless- 
ings attend  the  great  family  of  Coates  always. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carohna.  Mr, 
President,  I  would  like  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  made  by  my  col- 
league. Senator   Ervin. 

We  m  North  Carolina  take  a  great 
deal  of  pride  m  the  fact  that  our  State 
stands  unusually  tall  in  the  ranks  of 
respon-sible  government.  If  we  have 
made  a  mark  of  any  kind  m  history,  it 
has  been  a  deep  impre.ssion  of  .'^ound  and 
efficient  State  and  local  government. 
For  many  years  good  government  has 
been  a  habit  in  North  Carolina, 

What  we  have  been  able  to  accom- 
plish in  this  connection  has  been  due,  in 
large  part,  to  the  leadership  of  Albert 
Coates  and  the  Institute  of  Government. 

The  history  of  the  Institute  of  Gov- 
ernment in  North  Carolina  is  the  history 
of  Albert  Coates  and  the  history  of  a 
dedicated  man  who  overcame  many, 
many  obstacles. 

Over  40  years  ago  Albert  Coates  came 
to  the  University  of  North  Carolina  as 
a  country  boy  who  wanted  to  be  a 
teacher.  He  finished  his  undergraduate 
work  at  the  university  and  went  on  to 
Harvard  Law  School.  After  completing 
his  work  there  he  returned  to  the  uni- 
versity and  start-ed  teaching  m  the  law- 
school.  While  teaching  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  theory  of  law  and 
government  should  be  brought  into  closer 
company  with  the  practice  of  law  and 
government.  He  had  a  dream  that  a 
tremendous  public  service  could  be  ren- 


dered by  encouraging  those  who  teach 
theorj-.  those  who  make  laws,  and  those 
who  enforce  laws,  all  to  learn  something 
from  each  other. 

It  was  on  this  proposition  that  Albert 
Coates  created  the  Institute  of  Govern- 
ment He  had  a  deep  conviction  that 
those  whc  teach  the  law  should  have 
some  understanding  how  it  is  executed. 
He  had  a  cieep  conviction  that  those  who 
made  the  laws  should  have  some  under- 
standing of  how  they  were  enforced. 
And  he  had  a  deep  conviction  tha^-  those 
who  enforce  the  laws  should  know  some- 
thing about  how  they  were  made  and 
taught. 

Through  the  years  Albert  Coates  and 
the  Institute  of  Government  have  spe- 
cialized in  just  one  product — more  eflB- 
cient  government.  Albert  Coates  has 
often  said: 

One  hundred  thousand  dollars  lost  through 
honest  Inefliclency  Is  as  great  a  burden  to 
the  taxpayer  as  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
lost  through  conscious  fraud. 

Although  Mr,  Coates  is  officially  re- 
tiring as  the  director  of  the  Institute  of 
Government,  all  of  us  m  North  Carolina 
know  that  he  will  keep  on  teaching  good 
government  wherever  he  goes  and  what- 
ever he  do<?s.  It  is  impo.ssible  for  us  to 
say  thank  you  enough  for  the  contribu- 
tions he  has  made  to  good  go\eriunent 
in  our  State. 


FINANCING  OF  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  morning's  New  York  Times  there  is 
a  splendid  editorial  entitled  "Paying  for 
Peace."  The  editorial  discusses  the  im- 
portance 0:  congressional  action  on  the 
matter  of  finaiicing  the  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  activities. 

As  all  of  us  know,  this  is  one  of  the 
more  important  issues  before  the  Con- 
gress— the  Senate  having  acted  favor- 
ably on  the  President's  request  for  au- 
thority to  purchase  United  Nations 
bonds  in  order  to  further  the  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  operations,  and  the 
other  body  now  having  this  request  un- 
der consideration. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  the 
matter  of  financing  the  activities  of  the 
United  Nations  be  given  additional  at- 
tention. Later.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  dis- 
cuss iii  an  informative  and,  I  hope,  help- 
ful manner,  some  of  the  possibilities  of 
improving  the  financial  activities  and 
arrangements  of  the  United  Nations. 
We  have  been  meeting  our  responsibili- 
ties to  the  United  Nations ;  I  wish  other 
nations  would  do  as  well.  The  trouble 
is  that  the  financing  of  the  United  Na- 
tions activities  has  been  handled  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis — always  an  emergency,  al- 
ways a  crisis,  and  always  a  little  short 
of  cash. 

It  seems  to  me  the  time  has  come  for 
members  of  the  United  Nations  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  a  more  perma- 
nent and  an  orderly  plan  and  system  of 
financing  the  activities  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, particularly  its  peacekeejiing 
activities  and  operations.  I  hope  the 
Congress  will  look  carefully  into  this 
matter,     I  also  hope  and  urge  that  the 
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officials  of  the  United  Nations,  particu- 
larly the  Secretariat  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, study  further  means  of  flnanc- 
ine:.  on  an  orderly  and  permanent  basis, 
the  peacekeeping  activities  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Paying  for  Pe.\ce 

The  United  Nations  has  discovered  that 
104  or  more  members  cannot  Uve  as  clieaply 
as  the  original  50-odd  members.  It  has  also 
learned  that  new  responsibilities,  such  as  the 
use  of  U.N.  police  in  the  Middle  East  and  the 
Congo,  cost  more  than  the  do-nothing  policy 
that  killed  the  old  League  of  Nations, 

This  is  why  Acting  Secretary  General 
Thant  is  asking  f>>r  a  larger  regular  bud^'ct 
this  year  than  last— $4  million  larger,  f  'r  a 
total  of  over  $86  million.  This  sum  does 
not  Include  the  $10  million  a  month  now 
being  spent  in  the  Congo  or  the  $1,625,000  a 
month  that  goes  into  the  Middle  East  border 
patrol. 

This  is  also  why  Mr.  Thant  has  been  au- 
thorized to  raise  $200  million  in  bonds  to 
meet  the  cjsts  of  the  Congo  affair.  Such  a 
device  would  not  be  needed  if  all  the  mem- 
bers were  paying  tow^ard  tiie  Middle  East 
and  Congo  costs  as  the  Internatnnal  Court 
of  Justice  has  held  they  should.  But  Russia, 
most  of  the  Arab  States,  France,  and  some 
others  are  holding  back  on  one  or  both. 
mainly  on  the  peculiar  reasoning  that  a 
minority  should  not  pay  for  what  it  does  not 
approve  of,  even  when  a  majority  votes  it. 

Finally,  this  is  why  President  Kennedy 
seized  the  opportunity  given  him  by  a  slanted 
question  at  his  latest  press  conference.  The 
Inquiring  reporter  raised  the  subject  of  pro- 
spective House  enactment  of  a  bill  authoriz- 
ing purchase  of  up  to  $100  mil'.lon  worth  of 
the  U.N.  bonds,  a  measure  already  passed 
by  the  Senate.  But  what  he  was  apparently 
after  was  a  guarantee  from  the  President 
that  none  of  the  m  'ney  would  be  used  to 
finance  atr  Kities  in  the  C'^ngo. 

The  President  repudiated  the  insinuation, 
and  properly.  It  is  unlikely  that  each  Indi- 
vidual soldier  for  the  U.N,  in  the  Congo  has 
behaved  24  hours  a  day  like  a  Sunday  school 
scholar.  But  these  men  have  done  a  difficult 
and  dangerous  Job  with  much  self-restraint 
and  with  credit  to  "he  UN. 

Mr  Kennedy  expre.ssed  hope  that  Premier 
Adouia  for  the  Central  Gcvernmeiit  and 
President  Tshom.be  of  Katanga  Province 
might  now  reach  accord.  And  he  added,  as 
to  the  U  N  's  financial  problem  : 

"I  can  assure  you  that  if  the  United  Na- 
tions is  denied  funds,  it  will  meaji  the  col- 
lapse of  peaceful  efforts,  not  only  In  the 
Congo  but  in  many  parts  of  the  world." 

Are  the  expenditures  for  the  regular  and 
special  budgets  of  the  U.N.,  and  for  its  sci- 
entific and  humanitarian  specialized  agen- 
cies, worth  while''  We  m.iy  be  loath  to  pick 
up  parts  of  the  bill  that  Russia  and  other 
countries  arrogantly  refuse  to  pay,  but  the 
most  we  will  pay  or  invest  is  not  much  In 
comparison  with  the  cost  In  lost  lives  or  of 
military  hardware  that  the  U.N.  may  spare 
tiie  world  if  it  is  successful  in  preventing 
war.  UN-  costs  would  not  even  take  us  or 
the  Russians  very  far  on  a  Journey  to  the 
moon. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  SUSPENSION  OF 
NUCLEAR  TESTING  IN  THE 
ATMOSPHERE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  week  I  directed  a  letter  to 
Mr.  William  C.  Foster,  Director  of  the 


U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Di.sarmaraent 
Agency.  In  the  letter  I  referred  to  the 
danger  our  people  are  facme  because  of 
radioactive  fallout.  I  referred  partic- 
ularly to  the  fallout  of  radioactive  iodine 
131  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  Nation, 

I  hope  the  responsible  officials  of  our 
Government  realize  tliat  a  major  disaster 
has  occurred  in  vast  areas  of  the  Mid- 
west— economic  disaster,  as  well  as  a 
potential  healtli  disaster.  Cattle  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota — by  order  of  the 
public  health  authorities  of  that  State — 
today  are  not  hcuvj;  fed  on  pasture  or 
on  feed  recently  grown  in  our  State,  but 
are  being  kept  in  barns,  under  protec- 
tion, and  the  feed  has  to  be  imported. 
in  order  to  be  sure  the  milk  will  not  be 
contaminated  by  iodine  131,  which,  if 
taken  in  sufficient  quantities,  cumula- 
tively, will  cause  cancer  of  the  thyroid, 
and  is  particularly  dangerous  to  children. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  what  happens 
when  the  world  goes  crazy  and  when 
mankind  enlaces  in  the  sort  of  suicidal 
madness  of  an  uncontrolled  arms  race. 
Tlie  constant  contamination  of  the 
atmosphere  by  radioactive  fallout  is  a 
threat  to  the  living — not  only  a  threat 
to  peace,  but  also  a  threat  to  health.  It 
is  death  and  sickness  on  the  installment 
plan,  rather  than  death  on  a  moment's 
notice. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  letter  I  have 
received  from  Mr.  Foster.  I  have  the 
highest  regard  for  him;  and  he  is  doing 
a  very  fine  job  as  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
His  letter  of  August  22  is  a  reply  to  my 
request  and  my  urging  that  our  Govern- 
ment take  the  lead  at  the  disarmament 
discus.'^ions  at  Geneva  and  propose  a  ban 
on  all  nuclear-weapons  testing  in  the 
atmosphere,  in  outer  space,  and  under 
water.  I  do  not  urge  the  inclusion  of  a 
ban  on  nuclear  testing  underground,  for 
we  know  there  are  difficulties  in  con- 
nection with  the  inspection  of  under- 
ground nuclear  explosions.  Fortunately. 
such  detection  means  have  improved: 
but  there  are  still  problems  and  difficul- 
ties. In  addition,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  on-site  monitoring  and  inspec- 
tion stations  close  to  and  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  But,  Mr,  President,  nuclear 
testine  in  the  atmosphere  can  be  moni- 
tored without  on-site  inspection  stations. 
It  can  be  detected  by  our  own  seismic 
instruments.  I  strongly  urge  that  we 
take  the  lead  in  this  respect  for  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Of  course  this  cannot  be 
done  unilaterally;  it  must  be  done  by 
agreement — by  agreement  between  our- 
selves, the  Soviet  Union,  Britain,  and 
Fiance. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
con>pnt  that  the  letter  addressed  to  me 
by  Mr.  Foster,  in  which  he  states  again 
in  cL'ar  and  concise  terms  our  policy  re- 
garding an  agreement,  or  what  we  pro- 
pose in  the  form  of  an  agreement,  on  sus- 
pension of  nuclear  tests  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  in  connection 
with  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

us  Ajims  Control  and 

DlSSRMAMFNT    .AC.ENTT. 

Washington,  DC,  August  22,  1962. 
Hon    Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Deab  Senator  Humphrey:  Your  letter  of 
August  21  properly  points  out  the  importance 
which  must  be  attached  to  the  early  con- 
clusion of  a  nuclear  test  ban  agreement,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  achieving  a  decelera- 
tion In  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  Its  opening  up  the  possibilities 
of  progress  In  broader  areas  of  disarmament. 

Since  you  have  followed  this  subject  so 
closely  for  so  long  a  time,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  recapitulate  the  efforts  we  have 
made  to  achieve  agreement  and  I  know  you 
share  my  own  great  sense  of  disappointment 
at  the  lack  of  progress. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  United  States  has  re- 
cently modified  Its  position  on  the  control  re- 
quirements for  a  nuclear  test  ban  In  order  to 
reflect  the  new  scientific  factors  developed  In 
the  extensive  research  program  on  seismic 
detection  and  Identification  In  which  this 
Government  has  been  engaged.  We  have  re- 
cently pointed  out  to  the  conference  In  Ge- 
neva that  the  Increase  In  long-range  seismic 
detection  capability  has  made  possible  the 
development  of  a  satisfactory  network  com- 
posed of  substantially  fewer  seismic  detec- 
tion stations  than  had  been  originally  en- 
visaged under  the  Geneva  system  which 
was  agreed  with  the  Soviet  Union  In  1958. 
We  have  pointed  out  that  a  detection  sys- 
tem consisting  of  Internationally  supervised 
national  stations,  rather  than  International- 
ly operated  stations.  Is  now  feasible. 

We  have  also  pointed  out  that  since  the 
number  of  earthquakes  comparable  to  un- 
derground testa  of  a  given  magnitude  has 
been  substantially  reduced  from  previous 
estimates.  It  Is  possible  to  envisage  a  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  on-site  Inspections 
which  would  be  required  to  verify  the  nature 
of  unidentified  events  recorded  by  the  de- 
tection system. 

We  had  hoped  that  these  new  develop- 
ments would  materially  Improve  the  pros- 
pects for  successful  negotiations  In  Geneva 
Unfortunately,  this  has  not  appeared  to  be 
the  case  so  far.  although  I  personally,  and 
my  colleagues  In  the  executive  branch,  be- 
lieve that  agreement  In  this  area  Is  so  Im- 
portant and  so  significant  for  the  future 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  be  deterred  from 
pursuing  It  with  the  utmost  persistence. 

That  Is  why  we  have  not  abandoned  our 
effort  to  achieve  a  comprehensive  agreement 
which  would  put  an  end  forever  to  all  nu- 
clear tests.  A  comprehensive  agreement 
would  be  the  most  effective  agreement  in 
slowing  the  arms  race  and  in  dealing  with 
the  danger  represented  by  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons  capabilities  to  a  widening 
group  of  countries.  The  major  stumbling 
block.  In  this  effort  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  the  problem  of  on-site  Inspection.  The 
U.S.  position  that  on-site  Inspection  Is  an 
essential  requirement  in  any  control  system 
is  a  soundly  based  one.  The  Soviet  Union, 
however,  reversing  Its  previous  position  on 
this  question,  has  now  stated  its  unwilling- 
ness to  accept  the  concept  of  objective  on- 
site  inspection  and  has  maintained  that  such 
Inspection  could  take  place,  If  ever,  only  at 
the  Invitation  of  the  party  which  might 
have  violated  the  agreement.  The  complete 
unacceptablllty  of  this  position  does  not 
need  to  be  elaborated.  It  is  patently  Im- 
probable that  anyone  who  had  violated  the 
agreement  by  conducting  a  clande.^tlne  un- 
derground test  would  ever  voluntarily  Invite 
the  inspection  which  might  disclose  the  vio- 
lation. The  Soviet  position  obscures  the 
essential  scientific  point  that  there  Is  noth- 
ing abovit  an  underground  test  conducted  in 
violation  of  the  agreement  which  would  dls- 
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tlngulsh  it  from  :  n  innocent  seismic  disturb- 
ance In  the  abs'-nce  of  on-site  in,'<pection 
Therefore,  there  -nust  be  a  right  for  an  in- 
ternational confol  organization  to  have 
uninhibited  capability  for  random  checking 
on  unidentified  (.isturbances  The  number 
of  Inspections  ne*  d  not  be  large,  but  the  In- 
spection must  be  objective. 

Although  this  continues  to  be  the  central 
problem,  we  have  not  given  up  hope  that  a 
solution  can  be  :  ound.  If  It  appears  that 
despite  the  new  revisions  In  the  tJ.S.  position 
an  agreement  Is  rot  forthcoming,  we  would, 
of  course,  consld  t  possible  alternatives  so 
that  all  progress  li  this  area  will  not  be  lost. 
One  of  these  alternatives,  as  you  suggest,  Is 
an  agreement  foi  an  early  end  to  atmos- 
pheric, underwater  and  outer  space  testing, 
which  can  be  \er!fied  without  control  posts 
or  on-site  inspection  In  the  Soviet  Union 
The  United  States  has  put  forward  proposals 
for  an  atmospheilc  ban  In  the  past:  by 
President  Eisenhover  in  April  1959  and  by 
President  Kennedy  m  September  1961.  In 
both  cases  tiiLs  concept  was  rejected  by  the 
Soviet  Union  However,  a  numt>er  of  coun- 
tries participating  In  the  negotiation  In 
Geneva  have  spoken  favorably  about  such  an 
agreement,  and  we  could  not,  of  course,  write 
off  as  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  not  at  some  point  accept  this 
measure  of  progress. 

Accordingly,  while  a  comprehensive  ban 
remains  our  first  preference  and  our  first 
negotiating  objective,  I  can  assure  you  that 
we  would  not  want  to  bypass  any  road  that 
offered  possibilities  for  progress  Your  most 
helpful  letter  and  your  earlier  speeches  out- 
line one  course  of  action  to  which  we  will 
continue  to  give  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion. 

We  will  continue  to  keep  you  informed  of 
developments  in  this  field. 
Sincerely. 

William  C  Poster. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
regret  that  the  letter  docs  not  espouse 
what  I  have  openly  advocated  and  what 
other  Senators  have  advocated;  namely, 
the  suspension  of  all  nuclear-arms  test- 
ing in  the  atmosphere,  I  urye  that  we 
take  that  step,  and  that  we  place  before 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  our  challent-'e  to  end  these  atmos- 
pheric tests  before  the  tests  end  us 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  our  Govern- 
ment ought  to  reexamine  this  matter 
carefully,  considering  the  national  inter- 
est, national  security,  and  our  interna- 
tional responsibilities. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate, 
What  do  you  intend  to  do  with  the  peo- 
ple in  my  State  of  Minnesota  who  are 
today  threatened  by  the  contamination 
of  iodine  131  from  radioactive  fallout' 
Who  bears  the  responsibility  for  this 
contamination  of  the  atmosphere  and 
this  threat  to  life?  The  State  of  Min- 
nesota is  only  one  of  the  many  States 
affected.  Regrettably,  people  do  not 
know  very  much  about  this,  but  ulti- 
mately we  must  find  some  way  of  pro- 
tecting the  life  and  health  of  our  people. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  join  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota in  his  fervent  plea  for  an  agree- 
ment to  suspend  nuclear  testing  in  the 
atmosphere.  He  is  so  right.  It  is  good 
to  hear  his  strong  and  influential  voice 
raised  on  this  score.  I  hope  other  Sen- 
ators will  join  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. There  has  been  far  too  much 
criticism  of  any  kind  of  constructive  ef- 
forts, under  any  circumstances,  to  reach 


an  a.creement  to  su.'^pend  nuclear  test- 
ing, 

I  realize  that  such  an  agreement  must 
be  based,  without  question,  on  a  system 
of  inspection  and  control  that  works 
and  uives  us  assurance,  but  certainly  we 
sliould  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
end  atmospheric  nuclear  tests,  which  are 
polluting  the  atmosphere  in  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  and  Iowa.  It  is  going  io 
spread  through  the  country  if  nuclear 
tests  continue.  Of  course,  we  must 
safeguard  our  security,  but  we  must  do 
everything  within  our  power  consistent 
with  the  security  of  our  country  to  bring 
about  a  suspension  of  atmospheric  nu- 
clear testing. 


THE  NOMINATION  OF  JUDGE  THUR- 
GOOD  MARSHALL 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  think 
today  should  mark  the  final  culmina- 
tion of  the  drama  which  has  represented 
the  effort  to  confirm  the  nomination  of 
Thurgood  Marsiiall  as  a  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit. 
Another  hearing  is  taking  place  before 
the  subcommittee  It  appears  now  that 
the  case  is  clearly  made  and  that  the 
story  IS  now  complete.  The  President 
has  had  his  say.  We  have  had  our  say. 
The  subcommittee  obviously  is  in  no 
hurry  to  deal  witli  this  nomination.  So 
it  has  been  made  very  clear  to  me  that 
ultimately  the  Senate,  either  by  direct 
action  or  on  a  motion  to  di.scharge  the 
committee,  is  going  to  have  to  deal  with 
tliis  matter. 

My  colleague  fMr.  Keating],  who  has 
fought  so  magnificently  in  this  struggle, 
has  today  released  a  letter  from  the 
American  Bar  Association  showing  that 
all  of  the  questions  which  are  laised 
against  Judge  Marshall  in  tJie  subcom- 
mittee hearings  have  no  appeal  in  the 
eyes  of  that  association,  and  the  asso- 
ciation found  every  evidence  that  the 
nominee  has  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
canons  of  ethics  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation and  that  he  has  complied  with 
them  in  every  resi>ect  and  that  it  i-eceived 
no  evidence  to  the  contrary,  and  unani- 
mously concluded  that  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall was  well  qualified  for  the  Federal 
judiciary. 

Also.  I  ha\e  a  lelegiam  from  Herbert 
Brownell,  president  of  the  bar  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  my  own  hometown,  in 
answer  to  the  argimient  that  Judge 
Thurgood  Marshall  is  not  admitted  m 
New  York.  and.  indeed,  a  nimiber  of 
States  which  represent  the  st^cond 
circuit.  Mr  Brownell.  former  Attorney 
Geneial.  speaking  as  the  president  of 
the  bar  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
following  the  action  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  bar  a.ssociation,  stated 
that  the  executive  committee  adopted 
a  resolution  that  the  Association  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  urge  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  U.S, 
Senate  to  file  promptly  a  report  favor- 
able to  Judge  Thurgood  Marshall's  con- 
firmation and  that  the  Senate  act 
promptly  to  confirm  Judge  Marshall's 
appointment  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Second  Circuit. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  re- 
marked that  my  colleague  IMr,  Keating] 


and  I  might  have  had  Thurgood  Marshall 
appointed  a  judge  sooner. 

Let  me  give  an  example  of  the  differ- 
ences in  t.'ie  record.  As  I  said  yester- 
day. I  do  not  iiave  to  defend  my  record 
on  Neeroes  being  appointed  to  higiier 
office,  or  on  civil  rights  against  the 
President  or  anyone  else.  Nevertheless, 
let  us  get  t;ie  facts.  Thurgood  Marshall 
was  nomii-.ated  on  September  24  1961. 
The  nommation  has  been  laiiguishing 
ever  since. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  As  Al  Smith 
used  to  say.  "Let  s  look  at  the  record  " 

The  following  Negroes  were  appointed 
to  the  bench  in  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration : 

Scovel  Richardson.  US  Customs 
Court,  nominated  March  4.  1957,  and 
confirmed  April  4.  1957 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  m  the  chair  i .  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Walter  A.  Gordon,  to 
the  U.S,  District  Court,  Virgin  Islands, 
nominated  January  17,  1959,  and  con- 
firmed September  2,  1959, 

I  do  not  say  President  Eisenhower  was 
any  more  sympathetic  10  this  matter 
than  President  Kennedy.  I  think  both 
men  have  the  same  desire  and  wish,  but 
I  only  give  those  facts,  first,  in  answer 
to  the  President's  feeling  about  what 
happened  in  the  previous  administra- 
tion, about  which  I  think  h?  was  wrong; 
and.  second,  and  far  more  important, 
to  show  the  comparison  with  the  record 
on  Thurgood  Marshall. 

I  hope  the  administration  and  the 
majority  leader  in  the  Senate  will  not 
wait  until  the  final  days  of  the  session, 
for  that  would  be  unseemly.  I  think 
the  time  for  action  on  the  Marshall 
nomixiation  is  no  later  than  the  week  of 
Labor  Day.  which  is  sufficiently  in  ad- 
vance of  the  time  when  the  .Senate  ap- 
parently will  adjourn.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  confirmation  will  take  place, 
but  this  has  been  a  hard  fight  and  is  a 
very  key  question  in  connection  with 
our  national  policy.  I  join  with  my  col- 
league in  the  struggle,  not  only  as  to 
Judge  Marshall,  but  to  show  that  w-e 
practice  what  we  preach,  and  that  when 
a  man  who  is  a  Negro  has  the  eminent 
and  distinguished  qualifications  to  re- 
ceive this  kind  of  backing  from  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  the  bar 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  he  should  get 
prompt  justice  at  our  hands.  That  is 
what  we  have  been  trying  to  do, 

Mr,  President.  I  have  another  subject 
to  discuss,  but  I  shall  not  do  so  at  this 
time. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT  INCEN- 
TIVE PROVISION  PROPOSED  IN 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  once  again  to  protest  the  invest- 
ment credit  provision  in  the  pending  tax 
bill.  I  have  already  pointed  out  that 
this  investment  credit  provision  would 
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resiilt  in  an  extra  billion-dollar  deficit, 
in  addition  to  the  presently  expected 
deficit. 

Second,  it  is  an  unwanted  subsidy.  The 
great  business  organizations  which  tes- 
tified before  the  Finance  Committee  rep- 
resent to  some  extent,  at  least,  the  think- 
ing of  businessmen.  The  chamber  of 
commerce  opposes  it.  The  National 
A.ssociation  of  Manufacturers  opposes  it. 
The  McGraw-Hill  survey  has  indicated 
that  business  would  not  use  it.  The 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
has  indicated  the  same  result.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  survey  also  indicates 
that  business  would  not  use  it. 

It  would  be  a  windfall,  but  it  would 
be  a  windfall  which  would  have  very 
little  results. 

There  is  one  other  fact  I  should  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
I  have  overlooked  this  in  my  previous 
statements  on  the  Senate  floor,  and  I 
think  it  is  most  important. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois fMr.  Douglas]  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
GoREl  have  filed  ver>'  enlightening  and 
informative  dissenting  views  on  the  tax 
bill,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  in- 
vestment credit  provision.  They  point 
out  that  the  investment  credit  provision 
has  been  sharply  changed  from  the  ad- 
ministration's original  request.  Origi- 
nally the  investment  credit  provision 
was  designed  to  provide  an  incentive  for 
additional  investments;  that  is,  if  a 
firm  invested  $1  million  a  year  for  a 
3 -year  period  it  was  to  be  entitled  to  get 
a  credit  to  the  extent  it  exceeded  that 
$1  million  in  the  fourth  year.  If  in  the 
fourth  year  the  firm  invested  $1,100,000, 
then  the  credit  would  be  based  on  the 
$100,000  additional  investments.  In  that 
event  it  could  have  been  a  credit  of  20 
or  30  percent  with  a  far  lesser  reduction 
in  Federal  revenues. 

Mr.  President,  that  provision  could 
have  been  a  substantial  incentive.  It 
would  have  been  an  incentive  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  First,  it  would  ha\e  per- 
suaded firms  to  increase  their  invest- 
ment in  plant  and  equipment.  In  the 
second  place,  it  would  have  provided  an 
opportunity  in  respect  to  the  greatest 
handicap  toward  the  growth  in  our  eco- 
nomic system,  that  is  the  growth  of  the 
small  but  highly  efficient  firms. 

A  competent,  scholarly  study  by  Pro- 
fessors Butters  and  Lintner  of  Harvard 
Business  School,  made  several  years  ago, 
showed  that  under  the  present  corpora- 
tion income  tax  laws  the  very  efficient 
and  growing  firms  could  not  begin  to 
grow  as  corporations  grew  in  the  past  be- 
cause the  corporation  income  tax  takes 
such  a  huge  proportion  of  their  income. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  invest- 
ment credit  provision  would  not  provide 
for  that  kind  of  relief.  The  investment 
credit  provision  would  provide  that  all 
investment — I  repeat,  all  investment, 
including  a  reduction  in  investment- 
still  would  receive  the  investment  credit. 
For  example,  if  a  firm  invested  SI  mil- 
lion a  year  for  3  years  and  then  reduced 
its  investment — I  repeat,  cut  back  its 
investment — from  $1  million  to  $900,000. 
".he   firm   still   would    get   the   7-percent 


credit,  which  in  that  case  would  be  a 
$63,000  reduction  in  the  tax  liability. 

So.  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Douglas  i  and  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see LMr.  GoKE  1  point  out  so  well  in  their 
dissent,  this  provision  would  work  as  a 
very  feeble  incentive  to  business  to  in- 
crease Its  investment.  At  the  same  time 
it  would  constitute  a  billion-dollar  drain 
on  the  Treasury. 

I  think  this  particular  part  of  the  dis- 
senting views  of  Senators  Gtore  and 
Douglas  is  so  persuasive  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  pages  396 
through  400  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  which  embraces  the 
dissenting  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas)  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Gore],  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  iii  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The    Investment   Credit — The   Opening   or 

Anoiher   Loophole 

(Dissent  nf  Senitors  Douglas  and  Gore) 

WH.\T    THE     INVESTMENT     CREDIT     IS 

1  The  bill  In  Its  present  form  provides  a 
ta.ic  credit  of  7  percent  on  amounts  Invested 
In  new  tangible  depreciable  property,  other 
than  buildings,  which  Is  subject  to  a  depre- 
ciation life  of  more  than  8  years.  There  are 
certain  limitations  which  can  be  briefly 
stated:  (a)  11  the  life  of  the  property  Is  less 
than  4  years,  no  credit  will  be  granted;  (b> 
If  the  life  Is  from  4  to  6  years,  only  one-third 
of  the  credit  (2' 3  percent >  will  be  granted; 
( ct  if  the  life  is  from  6  to  8  years,  then  two- 
thirds  of  the  credit  (4%  percent)  will  be 
granted.  The  credit  for  used  property  is 
limited  to  the  first  $50,000  of  investment. 

2.  The  bill  also  provides  a  3-percent  credit 
fir  regtilated  private  utilities  such  as  tele- 
phone and  d'^mestic  telegraph,  g.is,  and  elec- 
tric companies 

3.  The  Investment  credit  can  be  offset 
dollar  for  dollar  against  taxes  owed  up  to 
$25,000  but  above  that  amount  may  not  re- 
duce tax  liability  by  more  than  25  percent. 

4.  The  Long  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Finance  Committee  slightly  reduces  the  ef- 
fect of  these  tax  credits  In  later  years  by 
providing  that  the  basis  cost  of  the  asset 
shall  not  exceed  the  value  of  asset  minus  the 
Investment  credit.  Thus,  depreciation  is 
limited  to  93  percent  of  the  original  cost 
of   the  as.set    (97   percent  for  utilities). 

The  Department  of  Commerce  estimates 
that  the  production  of  durable  equipment 
In  1961  amounted  to  $25.5  billion.  A  7-per- 
cent reduction  in  this  would  amount  to  %l\ 
billion  annually.  This  would  be  reduced  in 
practice  by  the  lower  rate  for  the  private 
utilities,  the  exceptions  listed  above,  and  the 
Long  amendment. 

It  is  probably  safe  to  estimate  the  Initial 
loss  of  revenue  from  this  feature  of  the  bill 
at  somewhere  between  $1.1  billion  to  $1.4 
billion  We  personally  believe  It  will  amount 
to  not  far  from  $13  billion. 

This  mea-sure  is  advocated  by  the  ma- 
jority as  a  means  of  stimulating  Industry 
to  Improve  its  plant  and  machinery,  reduce 
its  costs,  and  by  stimulating  investment  to 
expand  employment  and  reduce  unemploy- 
ment. 

Here  it  should  be  noted  that  the  tax 
credit  originally  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration was  on  net  additional  investment, 
or  the  amount  Invested  In  Industry  over  and 
above  that  allowed  for  depreciation. 
There  would  have  iieen  strong  grounds  for 
supporting  such  a  proposal  or  one  which 
would  have  givcn  the  credit  to  Increases  in 
Investment  o\er  the  average  for  a  previous 
3-  or  5-year  period  But  during  its  con- 
sideration  by    the    House  Ways   and  Means 


Committee,  this  proposal  was  vulgarized  al- 
most beyond  recognition.  Instead  of  being 
a  bontis  for  net  additional  Investment  or 
for  increased  Investment,  it  was  tranformed 
into  a  credit  for  all  inveetment  (aside  from 
buildings)  or  what  may  be  termed  gross  In- 
vestment. Thus,  If  a  company  invests  less 
than  the  physical  depreciation  of  its  ma- 
chinery and  equipment,  it  will  still  get  a 
7-percent  credit,  or  a  14-perccnt  tax  deduc- 
tion on  this  gross  investment.  To  repeat, 
an  actual  decrease  in  investment  as  compared 
with  the  years  prior  to  July  1,  1962,  will  be 
rewarded. 

II.    WOULD  THE  INVESTMENT   CHEUrr   APPRE- 
CIABLY   STIMULATE    INVESTMENT? 

In  other  words,  by  giving  the  rewards  on 
average  gross  Investment  rather  than  on 
marginal  net  Investment  any  pos.sible  stimu- 
lus to  added  investment  is  greatly  reduced 
and  In  our  Judgment  Is  \ery  slight  Indeed 
We  are  confirmed  In  tills  opinion  by  the 
results  of  the  McGraw-Hill  survey  in  the 
spring  of  1962.  The  question  asked  by 
McOraw-Hill  was  as  follows: 

"If  the  administration's  program  of  tax 
Incentives  for  Investment  were  enacted,  how 
much  would  this  Increase  your  capital  ex- 
penditures In  1962?" 

In  reply  to  this,  business  as  a  whole  in- 
dicated that  it  would  raise  its  1962  plans  by 
only  about  1  percent,  or  about  $;3U0  million. 
Nine  out  of  every  ten  companies  wiiich  re- 
plied stated  that  they  would  not  use  such  a 
gram  in  1962. 

Since  the  bonus  under  the  proposed  In- 
vestment tredlt  will  amount  to  about  $1  1  to 
$1.4  billion,  this  would  mean  that,  out  of 
every  dollar  which  the  Gove-nment  will  lose 
In  taxes  less  than  30  cents  will  find  its  way 
into  Increased  Investment  In  American  in- 
dustry. This  is  a  very  high  price  to  pay  for 
a  little  stimulus. 

The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
made  a  special  survey  In  late  Marcii  and  early 
April  1962  of  the  1.000  large.'-t  manufacturing 
corporations  In  the  United  States  to  deter- 
mine what  effect  the  7-percent  Investment 
credit  would  have  upon  their  capital  Invest- 
ment. While  the  Influence  of  tlie  credit  on 
the  plans  of  tlie  companies  varied  somewhat 
from  Industry  to  Industry,  the  results  were 
that  only  8  percent  of  those  responding  .'aid 
they  would  revise  their  capital  spending  for 
the  l>alance  of  1962  If  tlie  credit  were  enacted 
by  mid- 1962.  Seventeen  percent  of  the  re- 
porting companies  said  they  would  increase 
their  Investments  In  1963  if  the  credit  were 
enacted  by  the  end  of  the  current  session  of 
Congress.  But  the  prospective  change  In 
the  dollar  volume  of  capital  spending  in 
1963  as  a  restiit  of  the  credit  would  be  a« 
small  as  1  percent. 

As  the  report  of  the  survey  state.s: 

"Overall,  the  Increase  in  1963  outlays  ex- 
pected on  account  of  the  Investment  ucs, 
credit  may  be  small  in  relation  to  Its  p^.'- 
tential.  In  more  than  half  of  the  indus- 
tries covered,  moreover,  the  Imputed  differ- 
ence waa  less  than  1  percent."  ' 

There  are  already  more  than  adequ.nte 
funds  available  for  Investment  on  the  part 
of  corporations  which  they  are  refusing  to 
use  for  this  purpose.  Thus  the  July  1962 
Survey  of  Current  Business,  Issued  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  (p.  24 ) ,  shows  that 
in  1961.  American  corporations  had  acquired 
$43.1  billion  of  corporate  funds-  but  In- 
vested only  $31.3  billion  In  equipment  and 
Inventories.''  In  this  1  year,  therefore,  they 
piled  up  nearly  $12  billion  in  plant  and 
assets.  There  were  also  very  large  accumula- 


»  The  Business  Record.  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board,  August  1962,  p.  19. 

■Made  up  as  follows  (in  billions  of  dol- 
lars) :  Retained  profits.  $7.3;  depreciation, 
$24  8:  sale  of  stocl?.«!,  $4  5;  sale  of  bonds,  $5.1 

^-Made  up  of  .$29  6  billion  in  plant  and 
equipment  and  $18  billion  in  inventories. 


tlons  of  liquid  assets  in  preceding  years, 
amounting  to  about  $5  billion  in  1960  and 
an  equal  amount  \i\  1959  '  If  bu.slnef,s  con- 
ditions did  not  cause  American  corpxo  rati  one 
to  Invest  these  huge  sums  In  pa^i  ye;iri>, 
there  Is  little  prosjiect  that  the  extra  bonus 
of  $1.3  billion  win  t)e  translated  into  in- 
vestment. What  is  more  likely  to  happen 
la  that  the  overwhelming  proportion  will 
also  pass  into  the  cash  reserves  and  swell 
them  still  further  Tl.ere  would  seern  to 
t>e  little  prospect  tliat  tlie  investment  credit 
will  have  any  real  stimulative  effect.  It  will 
Increese  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  al- 
ready power! ui  and  wealtliy. 

We  should  also  realize  that  a  very  large 
percentage  of  plant  and  equipment  now  lies 
Idle  and  unutilized  primarily  because  there 
is  not  adequate  demand  for  the  goods  which 
oould  be  prt'duced  at  the  prices  charged. 

The  McGraw-Hill  index  of  plant  utiliza- 
tion Is  now  at  approximately  85  percent 
Even  though  the  15  percent  which  now  lies 
idle  is  partially  composed  of  a  standby  re- 
serve or  Is  markedly  obsolete.  It  Is  still  true 
that  the  percentage  of  plant  utilized  Is  5  or 
6  percent  short  of  what  would  be  used  under 
full  employment.  Can  it  be  maintained 
that.  If  gcKxi  machinery  and  equipment  is 
thus  allowed  to  He  idle  because  of  a  short- 
age In  effective  demand  relative  to  prices, 
a  bonus  on  investment  would  stimulate  a 
still  fui^ther  Increase  in  machinery  and 
equipment?  For  would  not  this  still  further 
increase  the  already  high  percentage  of  idle 
equipment? 

In  addition,  it  should  be  realized  that, 
while  the  purpose  of  the  investment  credit 
Is  to  stimulate  economic  growth  and  to  help 
business  to  compete  more  effectively  in  for- 
eign markets.  It  would  In  fact  be  given  all  the 
way  across  the  board  without  regard  to  the 
quality  or  social  need  for  the  investment. 
Thus,  the  credit  would  be  available  for  such 
investments  as  a  new  ski  lift  at  Sun  Valley 
or  In  '\7ermont,  an  escalator  in  a  department 
store,  new  farm  machinery  to  spread  ferti- 
lizer on  lands  which  axe  already  overproduc- 
ing, klleg  lights  in  a  burlesque  house,  and 
raartlnl-mlxlng  machines  in  a  bar.  Other 
Investments  of  an  even  more  questionable 
nature  would  receive  the  bonus. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  this  Increases  otir 
efficiency  as  compared  with  other  countries 
or  whether  this  serves  meaningful  economic 
growth. 

The  3-perrent  credit  which  is  to  go  to 
utilities  would  be  completely  wasted  and  is 
wholly  unnecessary. 

The  rate  of  return  of  the  private  utilities 
Is  regulated  by  both  State  and  Federal  bodies 
If  regulation  is  properly  carried  out,  then 
any  favorable  tax  consequences  of  the  credit 
would  be  offset  by  reductions  In  the  rates 
charged  to  consumer* 

If  not  properly  carried  out,  it  would  be 
an  outrieht  gift  to  the  private  utilities,  for 
it  would  merely  Increase  their  rate  of  return 
above  that  set  by  the  regulatory  bodies. 

In  addition,  the  3-percent  credit  for 
utilities  has  nothing  to  do  with  other  stated 
purposes  of  the  credit,  namely,  to  help  mod- 
ernize Industry  or  to  make  it  more  com- 
petitive in  world  markets. 

ni.    WHO    HAS    BEEN    GETTING   THE   TAX    CXrrS? 

Let  us  also  note  the  way  in  which  tax 
benefits  and  reductions  have  been  made 
during  these  last  8  years.  In  1954,  ac- 
celerated depreciation,  with  the  double 
declining  balance  and  the  sum  of  the  digits 
methods,  was  authorized  by  Congress.  This 
amounted  to  an  initial  loss  of  revenue  to 
the  Government  of  at  least  $2  billion  a  year. 
This  went  to  the  industrial  corporations  and 


•John  K.  Landrum  seems  to  come  to  the 
same  general  conclusion,  although  with 
somewhat  smaller  Increases  in  liquid  funds 
See  his  "Corporate  Profits  and  Cash  Plow  ' 
supplement  to  testimony  before  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  Aug.  10,  1962,  p.  1. 
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to  tliC  industrialists.  At  the  same  time  the 
$50  dividend  exclusion  and  the  4-f>ercent 
credit  were  passed  In  1954.  which  gave  $400 
million  a  year  mr.re  to  the  owners  of  common 
stocks.  This  summer  the  Treasury  has  is- 
sued a  new  Bulletin  F.  permitting  machinery 
and  equipment  to  be  depreciated  much  more 
rapidly.  It  is  estimated  that  this  will  reduce 
business  taxes  by  approximately  $1.5  billion 
a  year.  All  of  these  taken  together  comes  to 
Ju.^t  short  of  $4  billion  a  year. 

Now  we  have  this  provision  for  the  invest- 
ment credit  which  will  give  the  investors  In 
machinery  and  equipment  at  least  another 
$13  billion  annually.  Thus,  in  8  years  we 
have  decreased  the  annual  tax  burden  on 
industry  by  over  $5  billion  a  year.  This,  of 
course,  goes  to  the  upper  Income  groups  In 
society  who  own  the  overwhelming  propor- 
tion of  the  stock  of  American  corporations. 

During  this  period  the  low-  and  middle- 
income  groups  have  received  virtually  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  tax  cuts.  It  Is  at>out  time 
that  the  United  States  was  less  partial  in  its 
distribution  of  favors.  This  is  true  both  on 
economic  and  ethical  grounds. 

rv.    INVESTMENT     CREDIT     A     FORM     OE     THE 
TRICKLE-DOWN  THEORY 

The  basic  way  In  which  investment  is 
stimulated  and  the  economy  moved  forward 
Is  not  by  granting  incentives  for  Increased 
capital  expenditures  at  a  time  when  the 
existing  plant  and  equipment  is  not  fully 
used,  but  by  Increasing  the  demand  for  the 
products  which  the  existmg  plant  and  equip- 
ment can  produce  wliich.  in  turn,  will  stimu- 
late investment.  In  other  words,  liie  invest- 
ment credit  proposed  is  really  a  form  of  the 
trickle-down  theory  of  economics  which  has 
largely  been  shown  to  be  Ineffective  in  the 
past.  We  believe  instead  in  the  theory  that 
purchasing  power  should  be  built  from  the 
bottom  up. 

v.    INVESTMENT   CREDIT  OPENS  UP   ANOTHER 
LOOPHOLE 

Finally,  the  Investment  credit  would  open 
up  more  tax  loopholes  and  would  be  quickly 
extended  to  other  fields 

As  nearlv  as  possible  a  proper  tax  system 
should  be  neutral  in  the  way  it  treats  both 
income  and  ex!>enduure.s  If  we  could  have 
an  absolutely  juft  tax  system  it  would  prob- 
ably make  no  di.^tinctions  as  to  tlie  amount 
of  t.ix  to  be  paid  on  income  or  deductii^ns 
for  expenditures,  no  matter  where  the  funds 
were  derived  or  for  what  they  were  spent. 
It  is  the  failure  to  carry  out  this  principle 
which  has  so  eroded  our  present  tax  system 
and  wlilch  has  made  it  so  unjust. 

Tot  example,  income  from  a  wage  or  salary, 
in  general.  Is  taxed  at  tlie  full  rate,  but  in- 
come from  oil,  or  Ironi  stock  options,  or  from 
the  cutting  of  timber,  (.r  from  dividends,  or 
from  gains  on  tlie  suxk  market,  or  from  the 
sale  of  real  property,  among  others,  is  taxed 
at  lower  rates  and  lias  special  privileges  not 
afforded  to  income  from  a  wage  or  salary. 

On  the  expenditure  side,  money  spent  for 
entertainment  expenses,  for  business  expense 
accounts,  including  yachts,  club  dues,  and  so 
forth,  are  deductible  from  taxable  Income, 
while  the  expenses  of  an  ordinary  person 
driving  to  and  from  work,  or  the  payment  of 
rent,  or  expenditures  for  the  recreation  or 
education  of  one's  children  are  not  de- 
ductible. Tiiese  privileges  for  deductions 
and  allowances  go  almost  entirely  to  the 
strong,  the  powerful,  and  the  well-to-do.  and 
favor  high  income  groups  and  unearned  in- 
come as  opposed  to  low  income  groups  and 
earned  Income. 

The  main  purpose  of  tax  relLTm  is  to  try  to 
modify  or  to  do  away  with  stime  of  these  in- 
equities and  privileges  in  the  tax  laws 

What  the  Investment  credit  does  is  to  say 
that  for  social  purposes  we  should  give  a  spe- 
cial tax  privilege  for  funds  used  to  buy  most 
kinds  of  depreciable  property.  At  least  as 
good  a  case  can  be  made  that  society  would 
be  as  wise  to  allow  deductions  for  money 
spent  for  the   education   of  children,  for   a 


future  pension,  or  for  preventive  medicine 
rather  than  for  capita!  Investment. 

Every  legislator  is  pressed  almost  daily  by 
some  constituent  or  Interest  group  to  vote  for 
a  tax  deduction  for  their  particular  Interest. 
Once  we  start  on  this  road  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  stop.  For  this  reason  alone  it  is 
very  unwise  to  give  a  special  deducuon  for 
funds  which  are  spent  in  this  particular  way; 
namely,  for  capital  investment.  It  would  be 
equaDy  unwise  to  give  deductions  for  most 
of  these  other  proposal? 

If  the  7-percent  tax  credit  is  allowed  on 
machinery  and  equipment,  it  will  be  only  a 
short  time  isefore  it  will  t)e  granted  on  plant 
and  buildings,  and  this  will  amount  to  an- 
other revenue  loss  of  not  far  from  $1.5  bil- 
lion. Indeed,  proposals  to  this  effect  have 
already  been  made.  Residential  construc- 
tion would  not  be  left  behind  for  long  and 
this  would  take  another  $15  billion  away 
from  our  revenue.  It  would  also  be  inevita- 
ble that  the  principle  of  H.R.  10  would  find 
its  way  into  enactment,  and  moneys  devoted 
to  purchasing  voluntary  retirement  plans 
would  t>e  exempted  from  taxation.  So  would 
expenditures  to  educate  children  in  college 

The  final  result  would  be  that  only  In- 
come spent  for  current  consumption  would 
be  taxed.  This  would  be  a  kind  of  sales  tax 
which  would  be  highly  regressive  In  nature 
and  would  weigh  proportionately  far  more 
heavily  upon  those  with  lower  or  middle  In- 
comes than  upon  those  with  large  resources. 
State  and  local  taxation  Is  already  highly 
regres.'^ive.  This  Is  only  made  bearable  by 
the  fact  that  Federal  taxation  Is  progressive 
and  hence  introduces  a  kind  of  rough  pro- 
portionality over  the  range  of  most  Incomes. 
To  make  Federal  taxation  also  regressive  or 
less  progressive  would  in  our  opinion  be 
grossly  unjust.  And  yet  that  is  precisely 
the  end  result  toward  which  the  op>ening  of 
these  loopholes  would  tend.  We  cannot  ac- 
quiesce in  these  tendencies  however  well  In- 
tentloned  they  may  be 


RETIREMENT  OF  MAJ.  GEN  TER- 
ENCE P.  FINNEG.^N,  CHIEF  OF 
CH.\PL.\INS,  U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr,  President,  a  distin- 
guished citizen  of  Connecticut  and  of 
the  United  States  is  about  to  retire  from 
the  Air  Force  after  25  years  of  outstand- 
ing service  to  his  country. 

The  Chief  of  Chaplains  of  the  US,  Air 
Force.  Maj.  Gen  Terence  P  Pinnegan, 
will  leave  the  service  on  Augu.'^t  31.  His 
devotion  to  God  and  country  is  in  the 
great  tradition  of  our  Armed  Forces,  a 
tradition  wiiich  goes  back  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Republic. 

Monsignor  Finnegan  was  at  Schofield 
Barracics  in  Honolulu  during  the  infa- 
mous Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor, 
December  7,  1941.  He  worked  without 
sleep  for  the  next  3  days,  succoring  the 
wounded,  comforting  the  dying,  and 
evacuating  civilians  out  of  the  danger 
areas. 

Throughout  the  war.  he  was  in  the 
Pacific  theater,  almost  invariably  in  the 
frontlines;  he  again  served  in  the  Far 
East  during  the  Korean  conflict.  Since 
tlien,  he  has  traveled  to  almost  every 
Air  Force  installation  to  establish  with 
the  officers  and  men  a  personal  relation- 
ship that  lias  done  much  to  make  the 
chaplains  sei"vice  an  integral  and  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  education  of  our 
young  men  in  the  Air  Force. 

The  Air  Force  moral  leadership  pro- 
gram initiated  by  Major  General  Finne- 
pan  has  recently  been  cited  by  the  Sen- 
ate  Sut>committee   on   Preparedness   as 
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being  the  best  conceived,  planned,  and 
executed  educational  program  in  the 
armed  services  to  date. 

During  his  tenure  of  office,  the  very 
serious  recruitment  problems  of  the 
chaplain's  service  were  largely  overcome. 
Monsignor  Pinnegan  established  mini- 
mum educational  standards  for  chap- 
lains, and  almost  doubled  the  strength 
of  the  corps,  so  that  the  serious  short- 
age of  priests,  ministers,  and  rabbis  in 
the  Air  Force  was  largely  alleviated. 

He  was  substantially  responsible  for 
the  magnificent  design  of  the  Air  Force 
Academy  chapel,  insisting  that  the  three 
major  faiths  should  worship  under  one 
roof. 

Even  more  important  than  his  organi- 
zational achievements  are  the  basic  ten- 
ets which  Monsignor  Finnegan  has  im- 
pressed upon  the  men  and  officers  of  the 
US.  Air  Force.  To  him,  the  love  of 
country,  of  liberty,  and  of  justice  has 
always  been  inseparable  from  the  love  of 
God;  indeed,  man's  devotion  to  his  coun- 
try and  to  his  fellow  man  is  directly  de- 
rived from  the  precepts  of  religion.  To 
Father  Finnegan,  there  can  be  no  pa- 
triotism, no  self-sacrifice,  no  freedom 
without  the  conviction  that  man's  lib- 
erty is  derived  from  a  higher  Being  to 
whom  he  owes  allegiance  and  life  itself. 
and  who  is  the  final  arbiter  of  man's 
actions. 

Acutely  aware  of  the  danger  which 
Communist  atheism  presents  to  the 
Western  World,  he  told  the  graduating 
class  of  the  Air  Force  Academy,  m  June 
1960: 

I:  shall  probably  be  during  your  lifetime 
the  coming  of  a  decision  whether  our  West- 
ern way  of  life,  as  we  have  known  it,  shall 
maintain  Itself  and  be  passed  on  to  your 
children's  children  The  world  in  its  long 
history  has  seen  great  crises.  The  world  has 
been  in  none  greater  than  this  of  our  day. 

There  still  stands  in  the  balance,  and  it 
remains  yet  to  be  decided,  whether  the 
world  of  tomorrow  shall  be  the  world  of  god- 
less atheism  or  whether  it  shall  be  to  live 
under  the  principles  of  Christ. 

Perhaps  Monsignor  Finnegans  service 
to  his  country  is  best  described  by  the 
citation  accompanying  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  about  to  be  awarded  to 
him: 

Chaplain.  Maj  Gen.  Terence  P.  Finne- 
gan dtstingTjished  himself  by  exceptionally 
meritorious  service  to  the  United  States  In 
a  position  of  great  responsibility  as  chief  of 
Air  Force  chaplains,  US  Air  Force,  from 
.\\:6;ust  15.  1958  to  September  1.  1962 

The  superb  ability,  exemplary  leadership 
and  selfless  dedication  displayed  by  Chap- 
lain Finnegan  significantly  advanced  the 
moral  and  religious  program  of  the  Air  Force. 

The  singularly  distinctive  accomplish- 
ments of  Chaplain  Finnegan  in  this  impor- 
tant assignment  culminat-e  a  distinguished 
c.-ireer  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  his 
dedicated  contribtitions  reflect  the  highest 
credit  upon  himself  and  the  U  S    Air  Force 


THE      NEUTRON      BOMB 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr  Pre.sident.  there  has 
been  a  surprisins  amount  of  confusion, 
even  in  circles  that  should  be  informed, 
on  the  subject  of  the  neutron  bomb. 
This  is  unfortunate,  because  our  ability 
to  produce  a  pure  fusion  weapon  and  its 
practical  application  to  tactical  warfare 
have  critical  significance  for  the  conduct 


of  the  test-ban  negotiations  in  Geneva, 
for  the  future  of  NAT  A  and  our  relations 
with  our  allies,  and  for  oiu-  entire  na- 
tional security. 

How  widespread  are  the  misunder- 
standings on  the  question  of  the  neutron 
bomb  and  how  deep  they  go  was  illus- 
trated several  months  ago  in  an  article 
written  by  Mr.  William  Laurence,  Pul- 
itzer Prize  winning  writer,  for  the  Satur- 
day Evenin;?  Post. 

I  first  ajked  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  for  permission  to  reply  to  Mr. 
Laurence's  article  in  article  form  and 
at  the  same  length.  When  the  editors 
of  the  Post  replied  that  this  would  not 
be  possible,  I  attempted  to  deal  with 
the  inaccuracies  contained  in  Mr. 
Laurence's  article  within  the  framework 
of  a  letter  to  the  editor.  This  letter,  in 
considerably  condensed  form,  was 
printed  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post's 
recent  issue. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  consider  this 
question  to  be  of  such  very  great  signif- 
icance, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
uncut  version  of  my  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  concern- 
ing the  fea5ibility  and  potential  utility 
of  the  neutron  bomb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows:  „  ,„„„ 

July  6.  1962. 

The  EDITOR    THE  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Sir  Mr  \Villlam  Laurence,  In  his  article 
in  your  issue  of  May  5,  questioned  the  scien- 
tific feasibility  of  the  neutron  bomb;  In 
effect,  he  said  that  it  would  have  no  serious 
military  utility  if  it  were  developed;  and  he 
Impugned  the  Judgment  of  those  who  have 
urged  a  concerted  effort  to  develop  the  neu- 
tron bomb  Among  these  was  the  late  Thom- 
as E.  Murrav.  one  of  the  most  experienced 
and  disting  lished  members  of  the  Atomic 
Energv  Commission,  who,  until  the  day  he 
died,  had  full  acce.ss  to  all  material  relating 
to  nuclear  weapons  development. 

Mr.  Laurence  it  is  clear,  does  not  under- 
stand the  i:oncept  of  the  neutron  bomb. 
This  is  revealed  by  his  statement  that  "It  Is 
easier  to  guard  against  this  thermonuclear 
weapon,  the  N-bomb.  than  against  the  H-  or 
A-bombs."  The  comparison  is  meaningless 
because  the  H-bomb  and  the  N-bomb  are 
weapons  with  totally  different  applications. 
The  H-bomo  is.  by  its  nattire,  a  strategic 
weapon,  a  v.eapon  of  mass  destruction  un- 
suitable for  use  in  the  battlefield  because  it 
would  blot  out  the  very  countries  we  are  at- 
tempting to  defend  "The  N-bomb,  In  con- 
tradlstincticn,  is  conceived  not  as  a  mass 
destruction  weapon,  but  as  a  tactical  wea- 
pon which  could  be  used  with  discrimination 
in  battlefield  situations  and  which.  In  addi- 
tion, would  provide  an  effective  warhead  for 
the  antimissile  missile.  It  would  make  an 
ideal  defenfive  weapon  (1)  because  It  pro- 
duces no  siznlficant  fallout:  (2)  because  it 
could  be  t^iilored  for  use  in  a  variety  of 
ranges,  extending  from  several  hundred 
yards  to  more  than  half  a  mile;  (3)  because 
there  would  be  no  effective  defense  against 
It:  (4)  becfiise  it  would  be  comparatively 
cheip  to  prt'duce. 

Mr.  Laurence  quoted  a  number  of  prom- 
inent nticleir  scientists  as  challenging  the 
scientific  feasibility  of  the  neutron  bomb. 
But  there  are  nuclear  scientists  of  at  least 
equal  distinction  who  are  convinced  that 
the  neutron  bomb  can  be  made,  and  that 
we  should  proceed  with  Its  development  as 
a  matter  of  highest  priority  Indeed,  those 
experts  who  are  working  on  the  project  are 
of    the    opinion    that    the    N-bomb    can    be 


perfected  In  highly  sophisticated  form  with- 
in a  reasonable  short  time 

One  of  the  scientific  authorities  quoted 
by  Mr.  Laurence  was  the  eminent  theoreti- 
cal physicist,  Dr.  Hans  Bethe.  Dr.  Bethe 
belongs  to  the  group  of  scientisU  who,  un- 
derstandably, are  horrified  over  the  poten- 
tialities of  the  unceasing  race  In  nuclear 
technology,  and  who  believe  that  somehow, 
this  race  must  be  stopped.  Because  they 
consider  this  to  be  of  transcendent  impor- 
tance, these  scientsists.  I  believe  without 
exception,  all  urged  that  we  take  the  risk 
Implicit  In  the  ill-fated  3-year  honor  mora- 
torium on  nuclear  testing.  Speaking  for  this 
phllosopsy  when  the  H-bomb  was  only  a 
concept.  Dr.  Bethe  once  said  that  the  H- 
bomb  should  not  be  made.  At  a  later  date, 
he  said  that,  even  if  the  H-bomb  was  built. 
It  would  not  be  as  effective  as  an  improved 
A-bomb. 

There  Is  another  group  of  scientists  who 
are  equally  horrified  over  the  potentialities 
of  the  nuclear  weapons  race,  but  who  accept 
the  hard  political  fact  that  the  Kremlin  Is 
out  to  cut  our  throats  and  will  never  tolerate 
the  minimal  measure  of  inspection  essential 
to  any  agreement  on  nuclear  testing  or  dis- 
armament. The  stand  of  this  group  is  that 
we  must  run  as  hard  and  as  fast  as  we  can 
in  the  nuclear  race  because  the  Kremlin's 
unbroken  record  of  aggression  and  dishonesty 
leaves  us  with  no  alternative. 

It  may  be  hard  for  the  layman  to  make 
up  his  mind  when  two  groups  of  equally 
distinguished  scientists  take  diametrically 
opposed  stands  on  a  project  like  the  N-bomb 
But,  In  general,  history  demonstrates  that 
those  scientists  who  have  said  "we  can  and 
we  must"  have  far  more  frequently  been  cor- 
rect than  those  who  have  said  "we  cannot  ' 
or  "we  must  not,"  or  who  have  minimized 
the  importance  of  further  technological  prog- 
ress in  the  field  of  nuclear  weaponry. 

Mr.  Laiu-ence  pursued  his  argument  against 
the  scientific  feasibility  of  the  neutron  bomb. 
by  tying  it  in  with  Project  Sherwood,  which 
is  aimed  at  producing  industrial  power 
through  a  controlled  fusion  process.  He 
quoted  Dr.  Edward  Teller  as  telling  him  that 
he  did  not  expect  this  goal  to  be  achelved 
before  the  end  of  the  century.  "Nor,  for 
that  matter,"  continued  Mr.  Laurence,  "does 
anyone  know  whether  such  fusion  without 
flsion  ever  will   be  possible." 

When  I  read  this  passage  to  Dr.  Teller  over 
the  telephone.  Dr.  Teller  replied  as  follows: 
"Because  of  the  rigid  classification  Imposed 
on  the  entire  question  of  tiie  neutron  bomb. 
I  have  never  offered  any  public  opinion 
either  pro  or  con,  on  its  feasibility  or  on  the 
advisability  of  pursuing  the  project.  *  •  *  The 
comments  I  have  made  at  various  times  on 
Project  Sherwood  have  absolutely  no  bearing 
on  the  neutron  bomb  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  two  projects  are  unrelated.  As  for 
Mr.  Laurence's  statement  that  no  one  actu- 
ally knows  whether  fusion  without  fission 
will  ever  be  possible.  I  would  point  out  that 
in  a  paper  published  in  December  1958  the 
Soviet  physicist,  L.  A.  Artsimovich,  strongly 
Implied  that  the  Soviets,  as  early  as  1952,  had 
been  able  to  produce  a  neutron-emitting 
thermonuclear  reaction,  using  a  high -ex- 
plosive trigger." 

In  questioning  the  military  utility  of  the 
neutron  bomb,  Mr.  Laurence  Is  pitting  him- 
self against  the  considered  Judgment  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  have  carefully 
weighed  the  military  application  of  the  neu- 
tron bomb  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  It 
would  be  an  extremely  effective  weapon,  con- 
siderably more  effective.  In  fact,  than  any 
tactical  weapon  developed  to  date. 

As  matters  now  stand,  we  propose.  In  any 
limited  warfare  situation,  to  limit  ourselves 
to  conventional  weapons,  at  least  in  the  ini- 
tial stages.  But  suppose  the  Kremlin  dem- 
onstrates Its  possession  of  the  neutron  bomb 
and  employs  it  for  tactical  purposes  in  the 
first  stage  of  a  military  encounter  at  Berlin 
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or  some  other  point 
fronted  with  the  te 
render  or  escalatlo 
nuclear  war  which 
The  developmen 
would  make  war  le. 
defeiisive  capiibilitl 
fare  situation  shoi 
of  this  potent  but 
ible  tactical  weapc 
ministration  to  pre 
the  possibility  of 
thermonuclear  war 


.  We  would  then  be  con- 
Tlble  choice  between  sur- 
1  to  the  all-out   thermo- 

we  are  seeking  to  avoid, 
t  of  the  neutron  bomb 
«  likely  by  increasing  our 
es.  And,  if  a  limited  war- 
ild  erupt,  the  possession 
discriminating  and  cred- 
in,  would  enable  the  ad- 
vent or  at  least  minimize 

escalation    into    general 

Thomas   J.   Dodd, 

US.  Senator. 
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CHAOS  IN  THE  CONGO 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  is  aware.  I  have  repeatedly  urged 
that  we  abandon  the  futile  policy  of 
force  in  our  dealings  with  Katanga  and 
that  we  seek,  instead,  to  find  a  solution 
for  the  differences  between  the  Adoula 
government  and  the  Tshombe  govern- 
ment through  the  traditional  devices 
and  processes  of  c  onciliation. 

There  are  some  who  attempt  to  justify 
the  policy  of  foice  which  has  thus  far 
produced  nothins;  but  chaos  in  the  Con- 
go by  arguing  th  it  Mr.  Tshombe  cannot 
be  ti-usted  to  keep  his  word,  that  he  has 
repeatedly  violated  agreements  into 
which  he  has  en.ered.  This  canard  has 
been  so  assiduously  fostered  by  the 
United  Nations  and,  I  regret  to  say,  by 
certain  member;,  of  our  Department  of 
State,  that  it  ha.;  come  to  enjoy  a  meas- 
ure of  acceptance  even  by  responsible 
and  fairminded  editors. 

In  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune  yesterday  morning  we  were 
again  told— for  the  thousandth  time- 
that.  I  quote,  "the  trouble  is  that  Mr. 
Tshombe  always  agrees  to  proposals  but 
that's  as  far  a.',  he  ever  goes.  A  few 
weeks  pass  and  '  hen  one  .sees  aeain  that 
no  progress  whatever  has  been  made  to- 
ward a  unified  Congo." 

I  think  it  important  to  set  the  record 
straight.  Mr.  President,  because  if  con- 
ciliation is  to  v.'ork,  it  is  important  to 
know  in  advance  whether  or  not  the 
parties  to  be  conciliated  have  records  of 
good  faith. 

The  most  effective  answer  to  the  Her- 
ald Tribtme  editorial  and  to  the  per- 
sistent canards  concerning  Tshombe's 
bad  faith  was,  in  my  opinion,  given  by 
the  distinguislied  columnist.  Arthur 
Krock.  on  the  editorial  page  of  the  New 
York  Times  yesterday.  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Krock's  column  should  be  read  in 
juxtaposition  to  the  Herald  Tribune  edi- 
torial, because  ;  uch  a  reading  will  make 
it  apparent  how  much  misrepre.'^cntation 
there  has  been  on  the  question  of  the 
Congo. 

Mr.  Krock  points  out  that  the  only  two 
agreements  T-shombe  is  specifically  ac- 
cused of  violating  arc  the  Coquilhatville 
agreement  of  Jine  1961,  and  the  Kitona 
agreement  of  last  December. 

He  points  out  that  Tshombe  signed  the 
Coquilhatville  Agreement  under  duress 
after  he  had  been  imprisoned  for  almost 
2  months  by  the  Leopold ville  authori- 
ties, in  contravention  of  the  historic  im- 
munity of  political  and  military-  con- 
ferees. 

And  finally,  he  points  out  that  the  Ki- 
tona agreemen',  was  also  the  product  of 


duress  in  tlie  form  of  military  action  and 
political  pressure;  that  the  commitment 
to  the  loi  fondamentale.  which  had  never 
been  ratified  and  which  was  only  mtend- 
ed  to  be  a  provisional  document,  was  at 
the  best  questionable  from,  a  legal  stand- 
point: and  that  "Tshombe  committed 
himself  to  this  law  by  a  si.snature  which 
was  sure  to  prove  worthless  when  the 
circumstances  by  which  it  was  obtained 
became  known  in  Katanga." 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  good  faith 
and  conciliation  have  never  been  given 
a  proper  chance  in  the  Congo;  and  it  is 
from  this  standpoint  that  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  into  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  editorial  from 
the  August  23  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
entitled,  "Tshombe  Knows  His  Bargam- 
ing,"  and  Mr.  Arthur  Krock's  column 
from  the  August  23  New  York  Times  en- 
titled. "U.N.  Chance  for  Unbiased  Congo 
Showdown." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  column  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Tshombe  Knows  His  Bargaining 
Molse  Tshombe  of  Katanga  is  a  cool  cam- 
paigner. He  agrees  at  once  to  U  Thanfs  pro- 
posals for  a  federal  Congo,  and  even  offers 
to  share  some  of  hU  copper  mine  revenue 
with  the  rest  of  the  coimtry  while  a  consti- 
tution is  worked  out. 

The  trouble  is  that  Mr.  Tshombe  always 
agrees  to  proposals,  but  that's  as  far  as  he 
ever  goes.  A  few  weeks  pass,  and  then  one 
sees  once  again  that  no  progress  whatever 
has  been  made  toward  a  unified  Congo. 

Nor  was  It  perhaps  wise  for  Mr.  Thant 
to  issue  his  projKJsals  in  the  form  of  a 
threatening  ultimatum.  It  is  easy  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  Acting  Secretary  General's 
exasperation,  but  it  puts  the  U.N.  back  in  the 
position  of  a  contestant  In  the  struggle,  not 
Its  referee. 

And  just  how  will  Mr.  Thant  enforce  the 
sanctions  he  talks  of?  How  is  he  to  per- 
suade countries  which  consume  Mr. 
Tshombe's  copper  and  cobalt  not  to  import 
any  on  the  basis  of  what  some  of  them  re- 
gard as  a  Jurisdictional  dispute  and  others 
as  unwarranted  U.N.  medd'lng''  The  State 
Department  is  supporting  Mr.  Thanfs  move 
strongly,  but  as  we  have  already  seen,  the 
State  Department  pos.sesses  lamentably  little 
Influence  In  the  financial  circles  of  London 
and  Brussels  where  the  Katanga's  mineral 
revenues  are  doled  out. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Tshombe  is  at  last  ready  to 
agree  genuinely  to  a  federated  Congo  under 
the  reign,  If  not  the  rule,  of  L^opoldville. 
He  suggests,  for  example,  th.'^t  Katanga  be 
given  the  status  of  one  of  the  Soviet  Union  s 
"autonomous"  republics. 

This  Ecems  like  a  workable  arrangement 
until  we  remember  he  Is  referring  to  the 
power  these  republics  have  on  paper,  not  in 
practice.  Their  paper  power  is  of  course 
very  great,  and  two  of  them,  Byelorussia  and 
the  Ukraine,  have  Independent  seats  In  the 
U.N. 

So  If  Mr.  Tshombe  Is  asking  for  a  U.N.  seat 
for  Katanga  in  return  for  agreeing  to  a 
favorable  constitution,  he  does  not  for  ex- 
ample intend  to  surrender  anything  Mr. 
Tshombe  wasn't  born  yesterday. 

UJ^.  Chance  for  Unbiased  Congo  Showdown 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 
Washington.  August  22.— The  definite  and 
detailed  offer  of  negotiation  of  the  Congo 
Impasse  by  Molse  Tshombe  of  Katanga  offers 
the  U.N.  and  the  principal  backer  of  Its 
Congo  policy,  the  Kennedy  administration, 
an  opportunity  to  substitute  equitable 
statesmanship  for  Incessant  threats  of,  and 


resorts  to,  armed  compulsion.  But  this  will 
not  be  possible  if  Acting  Secret.iry  General 
Thant  and  the  State  Dep.TTtment  continue 
to  exhibit  the  bias  and  the  inclination  to 
pursue  their  antl-Tshombe  feud  that  were 
again  implicit  in  the  following  report  In  this 
T-ewspaper  today  of  UJ^.  ofBclal  reaction  to 
Tshombe's  proposal: 

"He  has  entered  negotiations  more  than 
once  but  has  always  found  a  way  to  put  off 
a  solution  of  the  crisis  over  Katanga's  seces- 
sion." 

This  is  a  sample  of  the  half-truths  which 
have  characterized  the  U.N.-U.S.  statements, 
both  on  and  off  the  record,  since  Belgium  In 
1960  yielded  to  the  pressures  from  Washing- 
ton and  the  Afro- Asian  U.N.  members  and 
granted  Independence  to  the  Congo  peo- 
ples and  leaders  before  they  were  prepared 
for  it.  'While  it  is  literally  true  that 
Tshombe  has  balked  and  repudiated  "solu- 
tions of  the  crisis  over  Katanga's  secession," 
the  statement  is  flagrantly  deceptive  when 
unaccomi>anied  by  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  U.N.-U.S.  provocations  for  his  actions 
and  that  the  solutions  thrust  upon  him 
were  ultimatums  of  total  surrender. 

He  was  arrested  by  the  Congo  leaders  then 
dominated  by  Moscow's  protege.  Patrice 
Lumumba,  when  he  walked  out  of  the  meet- 
ing at  Coquilhatville  that  was  summoned  to 
ratify  the  agreement  at  Tananarive  for  a 
loose  confederation  of  the  former  Belgian 
Provinces.  He  walked  out  t>ecause  this 
agreement  had  previously  been  abrogated  by 
a  new  compact  between  other  Congo  leaders 
and  the  U.N.,  made  without  his  assent,  and 
because  the  Coquilhatville  conference  had 
been  rigged  in  advance  to  effect  this  repudi- 
ation of  Tananarive.  But  neither  the  U.N. 
nor  the  State  Department  made  any  protest 
of  the  arrest. 

After  the  U.N. -Katanga  war,  Tshombe  went 
to  Kitona  as  one  of  the  understandings  on 
which  the  bloodshed  in  his  Province  was 
suspended.  There  he  was  subjected  to  com- 
bined U.N.-U.S.  pressures.  In  which  the 
American  Ambassador  was  a  principal,  at- 
tended by  threats  of  renewed  and  more  In- 
tensive war  measures  again* t  Katanga  unless 
Tshombe  signed  an  agreement  to  recommend 
to  his  parliament  the  acceptance  of  the 
Belgian  loi  fondamentale. 

This'  law,  governing  the  Congo  in  Its 
colonial  statxis,  provided  for  a  heavily  cen- 
tralized government  at  L^opA^ldville  by  which 
Katanga  would  have  much  less  autonomy 
than  nn  American  State,  and  the  entire  rev- 
enue from  its  mineral  sources,  the  only  sup- 
port in  the  Congo  of  a  viable  economy,  would 
be  turned  over  to  the  wasteful,  grossly  over- 
staffed Adoula  government.  Also,  under  the 
loi  fondamentale,  L^opoldvUle  would  unila- 
terally decide  what  portion  of  this  revenue 
would  be  returned  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  provincial  government. 

THE   TORCED   SIC  NATURE 

At  Kitona,  Tshombe  committed  himself 
to  this  law  bv  a  signature  which  was  sure 
to  prove  worthless  when  the  circumstances 
by  which  it  was  obtained  became  known  in 
Katanga.  Since  then  the  U.N  .  on  the  rep- 
resentation of  "peaceful  persuasion,"  has 
issued  a  series  of  threats  of  compulsion;  with 
the  endorsement  of  the  State  Department 
has  proposed  various  economic  boycotts  and 
embargoes;  but  has  never  put  in  definite 
terms  the  modifications  of  the  loi  fondamen- 
tale that  It  has  expressed  willingness  to  ex- 
change for  the  ending  of  Katanga's  secession. 

These  arc  but  a  few  of  the  US  -U  N  pro- 
vocations of  Tshombe's  devicus  obstructions 
by  fair  means  and  foul,  of  his  subsequent 
evasions  and  rejections  of  the  terms  of  ab- 
solute surrender  that  the  U.N.  spokesman 
yesterdav  classified  as  a  "solution"  of  the 
crisis  in  "the  Congo.  They  belong  in  any  fair 
and  adequate  record  on  which  an  informed 
public  opinion  can  be  based.  This  record 
has  been  ImporUintly  supplemented  by  the 
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proposals  Tshombe  now  has  tendered— not 
only  definite,  but  promising  as  the  basis  of  a 
real  and  feasible  solution. 

These  proposals  call  for  a  practical  test 
by  the  U.N.  and  the  State  Department  In 
which  the  good  faith  of  all  concerned,  or  the 
lack  of  It  by  any.  will  be  established  per- 
suasively for  the  first  time. 


JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  PREVEN- 
TION PROGRAM  SPONSORED  BY 
CLAIROL,   INC.,  OF   CONNECTICUT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  every  day  we  read  in  the  press 
about  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency  in 
our  Nation's  Capital,  when  women  are 
attacked  in  churches,  and  tourists  as- 
saulted by  teenage  girls  on  the  very 
steps  of  the  Capitol,  it  is  a  pleasure  for 
a  change  to  report  some  progress  in  our 
fight  against  this  menace.  It  is  good  to 
be  able  to  speak  of  some  new  steps  that 
are  taken  in  the  right  direction. 

I  am  proud  today  to  acquaint  my 
colleagues  with  a  delinquency-preven- 
tion project  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
developed  and  sponsored  by  a  business 
corporation  from  my  own  State  of  Con- 
necticut. Clairol.  Inc.,  a  cosmetics  firm 
wiih  its  home  office  in  Connecticut,  has 
provided  an  example  that  I  hope  will  be 
followed  by  industrial  and  business  con- 
cerns everywhere. 

The  program  I  speak  of  is  operated  by 
Clairol.  Inc.,  m  conjunction  with  the 
District  Government,  and  consists  of  5 
weeks  of  lectures  on  self-improvement 
given  to  a  selected  number  of  teenage 
girls  from  all  parts  of  Washington.  The 
lectures  are  delivered  by  experts  in  the 
re.spective  areas,  and  deal  with  such 
topics  as  personal  appearance  and 
^rooming,  physical  fitness,  understand- 
ing of  self  and  others,  discovering  one's 
talents  and  job  opportunities,  and  under- 
standing the  world  m  which  we  live.  The 
basic  purpose  of  the  project  is  not  only 
to  help  the  young  participants  increase 
their  own  self-confidence  and  their  social 
and  cultural  awareness,  but  also  to  de- 
velop the  leadership  qualities  of  these 
girls,  so  they  can  help  other  young 
people  m  the  community  to  become  bet- 
ter citizens. 

I  applaud  the  intent  of  this  program. 
because  as  chairman  of  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Subcommittee,  I  have  learned 
time  and  again  that  it  is  often  those 
young  people  who  do  not  know  how  to 
handle  themselves,  who  have  not  learned 
the  rudiments  of  manners,  of  grooming. 
and  of  conduct,  who  are  the  first  on  the 
road  to  delinquency.  They  have  no  self- 
respect,  and,  thus,  no  respect  for  others. 
They  lack  the  proper  bearing  and  the 
social  skills  for  coping  with  even  the 
most  elementary  problems  of  community 
living.  Some  do  not  know  how  to  pre- 
sent themselves  to  a  potential  employer, 
because  no  one  has  bothered  to  teach 
them  this  procedure.  Some  do  not  know 
what  their  strong  and  weak  points  are, 
because  they  have  not  been  taught  to 
take  stock  of  themselves.  As  a  result, 
they  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  competing 
for  jobs,  for  recognition  and  approval  in 
school,  and  in  social  activities. 

If  our  community  programs  can 
strengthen  the  personalities  of  these 
young  boys  and  girls,  if  they  can  raise 


the  level  of  self-confidence  and  self- 
awareness  ir.  them,  and  if  such  programs 
can  train  some  of  the  young  people  to  be 
leaders,  to  Lafluence  and  help  their  fel- 
lows, we  shall  have  made  an  important 
contribution  to  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  youth  crime.  The  best  help  is 
often  not  that  which  comes  from  some 
official  agency,  but,  rather,  the  help  and 
the  encouragement  received  from  one's 
friends  and  neighbors.  The  best  help  in 
many  cases  is  the  chance  to  help  one's 
self. 

The  program  initiated  by  Clairol.  Inc., 
seems  to  afi'ord  such  a  chance;  and  we 
can  express  the  hope  that  this  pilot  proj- 
ect will  be  successful  and  that  it  will  be 
extended  to  young  people  in  other  com- 
munities. J^articularly  in  view  of  the 
unprecedented  rise  in  delinquency  among 
girls  in  the  past  several  years,  it  is  good 
that  the  present  program  is  specifically 
directed  tov,  ard  girls. 

But  even  more  commendable  is  the 
fact  that  this  project  is  supported  by  a 
business  fir.ni.  Clairol,  Inc.,  has  recog- 
nized the  rcspon.sibility  the  business 
community  has  in  helping  our  youth  be- 
come productive  and  constructive  mem- 
bers of  socK.'ty.  Our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem has  produced  a  great  industrial 
economy  bit  this  economy  needs  young 
people  to  run  ii  and  to  keep  it  going.  Our 
industry  a^.d  business  have  a  stake  in 
American  30uth:  and  a  recognition  of 
this  will  bring  rewards,  not  only  to  the 
industry,  but  also  to  the  entire  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  indeed  glad  to  see 
a  firm  from  my  State  contributing  re- 
sources anc  personnel  and  joining  forces 
Willi  the  D. strict  government  to  help  the 
youth  of  tliis  city,  the  city  that  belongs 
to  all  the  States  and  to  all  the  citizens 
of  our  land.  And  I  am  proud  to  be  able 
to  tell  my  colleagues  of  the  fine  work 
that  Clairol.  Inc..  has  undertaken  in  our 
Nation's  Capital. 


MAS3  TRANSIT  SUPPORT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  mass  transportation  bill, 
S.  3126,  has  received  widespread  sup- 
port from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 

1  have  received  communications  in  sup- 
port of  tho  legislation  from  local  gov- 
erning bodies  and  civic  groups  of  both 
large  and  .'mall  communities. 

In  all  these  instances,  local  officials, 
who  understand  local  problems,  have 
exercised  tneir  right  of  petition  in  sup- 
port of  a  piogram  which  they  feel  is  both 
a  sound  and  a  nece.s.'^ary  one ;  a  program 
to  allay  the  public  cost  and  the  private 
torture  of  traffic  congestion  in  our  urban 
areas. 

In  addition  to  these  communications, 
it  is  worth  pointing  out  that  both  the 
Senate  and  House  held  extensive  hear- 
ings, and  support  was  received  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  all  shades  of 
opinion.  The  Senate  committee  heard 
the  testimony  of  35  witnesses,  and  only 

2  opposed  the  bill.  The  House  heard  50 
witnesses,  with  only  2  expressing  oppo- 
sition. 

I  ask  for  unanimou.^  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  number  of  reso- 
lutions adooted  in  favor  of  S.  3126.  which 
has  been  reported  as  a  clean  bill,  S.  3615. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CH.^MBER  OF  Commerce 
OP  Greater  Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia.  Pa..  May  11.  1962. 
Hon.  Harrison  A   William.s   Jr., 
U.S.  Senate. 

Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Greater  Philadelphia  strongly 
supports  this  bill  to  provide  aid  for  urban 
transportation  systems  and  urges  that  you 
attempt  to  obtain  its  passage  into  law.  We 
ask  that  you  Insert  this  statement  of  our 
reasons  into  the  hearing  record  on  the  above 
bill. 

Urban  transportation  has  become  a  na- 
tional problem.  Of  the  20  largest  of  the 
Nation's  standard  metropolitan  areas  as 
shown  by  the  latest  census,  15  are  experi- 
encing transit  crises  In  some  manner  With- 
in these  15  areas  reside  51  3  million  persons. 
compared  with  a  total  of  54  3  million  resid- 
ing In  rural  areas  and  16  nulhon  aged  65  or 
over,  numbers  of  persons  affected  by  two 
other  widely  recognized  national  problems. 

In  the  growing  urbanization  of  this  Na- 
tion's population,  adequate  transportation, 
especially  In  rural  systems,  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for  community  maintenance  and 
economy.  As  parts  of  a  total  transportation 
system,  they  must  be  coordinated  with  high- 
way facilities  to  provide  a  proper  regional 
network.  They  must  be  capable  of  reach- 
ing across  natural  obstacles  such  as  w.iter 
and  political  obstacles  such  as  State  lines. 

S.  3126  appears  well  designed  and  well 
fitted  to  achieve  these  objectives.  It  covers 
each  of  them  In  what  appears  to  be  a  prac- 
ticable manner.  It  appears  to  be  a  bill  well 
suited  to  achieve  all  of  these  objectives. 

Special  provision  contained  therein  lor  aid- 
ing pilot  and  demonstration  projections,  such 
as  Philadelphia's  Passenger  Service  Im- 
provement Corp.  and  Its  reglonalwlde  ar- 
rangement In  the  southeast  transportation 
compact  can  develop  experiments  and  ex- 
perience from  which  the  whole  Nation  may 
benefit.  The  total  benefit  to  the  Nation 
from  enactment  of  this  legislation  and  its 
Intelligent  Implementations  exceed  by  far 
Its  cost. 

We  urge  your  favorable  action. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  H.  Dempster. 


SoMERViLLE,  N.J.,  May  9.  1962. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  following  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  SomervUle  Borough  Council, 
at  its  meeting  held  May  7,  1962. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Borough  Council  of 
the  Borough  of  SomervUle.  N.J.,  That — 

"Whereas  the  problem  of  mass  transporta- 
tion In  the  northern  New  Jersey-New  York 
area  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  our 
economic  welfare;  and 

"Whereas  Integrated  transportation  re- 
quires rail  transportation  as  one  of  Its  com- 
ponents to  prevent  the  billions  of  dollars  of 
expenditures  for  highway  facilities  with  its 
consequent  loss  of  ratables.  Increased  auto 
Insurance  costs,  high  fatalities,  additional 
police  and  maintenance  expense  and  loss  of 
Income  by  retison  of  the  removal  of  com- 
muters to  areas  outside  of  New  Jersey;  and 

"Whereas  the  President  in  his  message  of 
April  5,  1962.  to  the  Congress  has  recom- 
mended a  comprehensive  plan  f^r  an  inte- 
grated transportation  system:   and 

"Whereas  S.  3126  Introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Harrison  A,  Williams,  of  New 
Jersey,  provides  for  additional  a.sslstance  for 
the  development  of  comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinated mass  transportation  as  recom- 
mended in  the  President's  mes.s!\gc  N'^w 
therefore,  be  It 
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"Resolved.  That  thj  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  requested  to  act  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possltle  in  the  adoption  of  S. 
3126  and  such  othe:-  legislation  as  will  Im- 
plement and  put  into  effect  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Piesldent  conUlned  In  his 
message  of  April  5.  1962.  heretofore  referred 
to.  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  ccples  of  this  resolution  be 
spread  In  full  In  the  minutes  of  the  borough 
council,  and  copies  thereof  be  forwarded  to 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Senator  Clif- 
ford P.  Case,  Cong-essman  Peter  Fheung- 
HUYSEN.  and  to  tte  intermunlcipal  group 
for  better  rail  servlc« ." 
Very  truly  yo  jrs, 

Edith  A.  Vahley, 

Borough  Clerk. 

Plainfield,   N.J.,   Resolution 
Whereas  the  protlem  of  mass  transporta- 
tion m  the  northern  New  Jersey-New  York 
area   Is   a   matter   of   vital    concern   to   our 
economic  welfare;  i.nd 

Whereas  lntegrat<  d  transportation  requires 
rail  transportation  as  one  of  its  components 
to  prevent  the  bUllons  of  dollars  of  expendi- 
tures for  highway  facilities  with  its  conse- 
quent loss  of  ratab  es.  Increased  auto  insur- 
ance costs,  high  fatalities,  additional  police 
and  maintenance  eipense,  and  loss  of  Income 
by  reason  of  the  removal  of  commuters  to 
areas  outside  New  Jersey;  and 

Whereas  the  Preildent  In  his  message  of 
April  5.  1962,  to  the  Congress  has  recom- 
mended a  comprehensive  plan  for  an  Inte- 
grated transportation  system;  and 

Whereas,  S.  3126,  Introduced  In  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  provides  for  additional  assistance  for 
the  development  of  comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinated mass  fansportatlon  as  recom- 
mended In  the  President's  message;  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Plainfield.  N.J.,  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  hereby  requested  to  act 
as  expeditiously  a?  possible  in  the  adoption 
of  S.  3126  and  such  other  legislation  as  will 
Implement  and  p  it  into  effect  the  recom- 
mendation of  th«'  President  contained  In 
his   message   of   April   5,    1962,    hereinbefore 

referred  to. 

Rkhard   P.   Dyckman. 

Mayor. 


Township  or  Scotch  Plains,  N.J.. 
RssoLxmoN 

Whereas  the  problem  of  mass  transporta- 
tion in  the  northern  New  Jersey-New  York 
area  Is  a  matter  or  vital  concern  to  our  eco- 
nomic welfare;  and 

Whereas  integrated  transportation  re- 
quires rail  transportation  as  one  of  its  com- 
ponents to  prevent  the  billions  of  dollars  of 
expenditures  for  Jilghway  faculties  with  Its 
consequent  loss  of  ratables.  Increased  auto 
Insurance  costs,  .ilgh  fatalities,  additional 
police  and  malnU  nance  expense  and  loss  of 
Income  by  reason  of  the  removal  of  com- 
muters to  areas  outside  New  Jersey;  and 

Whereas  the  I'resldent  In  his  message 
of  April  5.  1962.  to  the  Congress  has  recom- 
mended a  comprehensive  plan  for  an  In- 
tegrated transportation  system;    and 

Whereas  S.  3126.  Introduced  In  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  of  New 
Jersey,  provides  for  additional  assisUnce  for 
the  development  of  comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinated mass  transportation  as  recom- 
mended In  the  I'residenfs  message:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  lequested  to  act  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible  In  the  adoption  of  S. 
3126  and  such  other  legislation  as  will  Imple- 
ment and  put  ln:x)  effect  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President  contained  In  his  mes- 
sage of  April  5,    1962,  hereinbefore  referred 

to. 

Helen  M.  Reidt, 

Clerk. 


REsoLtmoN  BY  Freeholder  Tiller  for  the 
E>epartment  of  Pvelic  Works 
Whereas  the  problem  of  mass  transporta- 
tion in  the  northern  New  Jersey-New  York 
area  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  our 
economic  welfare;  and 

Whereas  Integrated  transportation  requires 
rail  transportation  as  one  of  Its  components 
to  prevent  the  billions  of  doUars  of  expendi- 
tures for  highway  facilities  with  its  conse- 
quent loss  of  ratables,  increased  auto  insur- 
ance costs,  high  fatalities,  additional  police 
and  maintenance  expense  and  loss  of  Income 
by  reason  of  the  removal  of  commuters  to 
areas  outside  New  Jersey;  and 

Whereas  the  President,  In  his  message  of 
April  5,  1962,  to  the  Congress,  has  recom- 
mended a  comprehensive  plan  for  an  Inte- 
grated  transportation  system;    and 

Whereas,  S.  3126,  Introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Haerison  A.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  provides  for  additional  assistance  for 
the  development  of  comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinated mass  transportation  as  recom- 
mended In  the  President's  message:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  requested  by  the  Board  of 
Chosen  Freeholders  of  the  County  of  Union 
to  act  as  expeditiously  as  possible  in  the 
adoption  of  S.  3126  and  such  other  legisla- 
tion as  will  Implement  and  put  Into  effect 
the  recommendation  of  the  President  con- 
tained m  his  message  of  April  5.  1962.  here- 
inbefore referred  to;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution be  forwarded  to  the  New  Jersey  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  intermunlcipal  group  for  better  rail 
service.  

New  Jersey  Bus 
Association,  Inc., 

Jersey  City,  N.J. 
Whereas  mass  transportation  systems  in 
many  municipalities  of  New  Jersey  are  being 
Jeopardized  by  the  deterioration  of  the  bus 
equipment  owned  and  operated  by  the  com- 
mon carrier  bus  companies;  and 

Whereas  said  companies  are  unable  to 
finance  the  purchase  of  new  equipment  be- 
cause of  their  financial  inability  to  meet  the 
Interest  and  Installment  lequlrements  de- 
manded by  banking  institutions  or  finance 
companies;  and 

Whereas  under  the  provisions  of  U.S.  Sen- 
ate Bin  S.  3126  Introduced  by  Senator  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  municipalities  will  be 
enabled  to  obtain  loans  from  the  U.S.  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Administrator  which 
can  be  used  to  purchase  new  buses  for  op- 
eration by  said  common  carriers  under  lease 
or  management  arrangement: 

Now,  the  New  Jersey  Motor  Bus  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  as  the  spokesman  for  the  inde- 
pendent bus  companies  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  does,  on  this  8th  day  of  June  1962. 
express  its  approval  of  and  give  Its  endorse- 
ment to  said  bill  S.  3126  and  hereby  urges 
Senator  Case  and  the  New  Jersey  Members 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to  sup- 
port and  vote  for  said  legislation. 


loss  of  Income  by  reason  of  the  removal  of 
commuters  to  areas  outside  New  Jersey;  and 

Whereas  the  President  In  his  message  of 
April  5,  1962  to  the  Congress  has  recom- 
mended a  comprehensive  plan  for  an  Inte- 
grated transportation  system;  and 

Whereas,  S.  3126,  provides  for  additional 
assistance  for  the  development  of  compre- 
hensive and  coordinated  mass  transporta- 
tion as  recommended  In  the  President's  mes- 
sage: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  requested  to  act  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible  In  the  adoption  of  S.  3126 
and  such  other  legislation  as  will  Imple- 
ment and  put  Into  effect  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President  contained  In  his  mes- 
sage of  April  5,  1962,  hereinbefore  referred  to. 

Resolution  of  the  Council  of  the  Borough 
OF  Fan  wood,  N  J. 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  mayor  and  Council  of 
the  Borough  of  Fanwood,  That — 

Whereas  the  problem  of  mass  transporta- 
tion In  the  northern  New  Jersey-New  York 
area  Is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  our 
economic  welfare;  and 

Whereas  integrated  transportation  re- 
quires rail  transportation  as  one  of  Its  com- 
ponents to  prevent  the  billions  of  dollars 
of  expenditures  for  highway  facilities  with 
its  consequent  loss  of  ratables.  Increased 
auto  insurance  costs,  high  fatalities,  addi- 
tional police  and  maintenance  expense  and 
loss  of  Income  by  reason  of  the  removal  of 
commuters  to  areas  outside  New  Jersey,  and 
Whereas  the  President  In  his  message  of 
April  5,  1962  to  the  Congress  has  recom- 
mended a  comprehensive  plan  for  an 
Integrated  trt.nsportation  system;  and 

Whereas  S.  3126,  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  of 
New  Jersey,  provides  for  additional  assist- 
ance or  the  development  of  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  mass  transportation  as  rec- 
ommended In  the  President's  message:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  requested  to  act  as  ex- 
peditiously Jis  possible  In  the  adoption  of 
section  3126  and  such  other  legislation  as  will 
Implement  and  put  Into  effect  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President  contained  In  his 
message  of  AprU  5,  1962  hereinbefore  referred 
to;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  New  Jersey  Members  of  Congress 
and    intermunlcipal    group    for   better    rail 

service. 

John  H.  Campbell, 

Clerk. 


Resolution    Requesting    Congress   To    Act 

Expeditiously     in    the    Adoption    of    S. 

3126 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  township  committee 
of  the  tou-nship  of  Cranford,  That — 

Whereas  the  problem  of  mass  transporta- 
tion in  the  northern  New  Jersey-New  York 
area  Is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  our  eco- 
nomic welfare;  and 

Whereas  Integrated  transportation  re- 
quires rail  transportation  as  one  of  Its  com- 
ponents to  prevent  the  billions  of  dollars 
of  expenditures  for  highway  facilities  with 
Its  consequent  loss  of  ratables.  Increased 
auto  insurance  costs,  high  fatalities,  addi- 
tional police  and  maintenance  expense  and 


Resolution    of    the    Borough     of    Bound 
Brook,  N.J. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Borough  of  Bound 
Brook.  That — 

•Whereas  the  problem  of  mass  transporta- 
tion In  the  northern  New  Jersey-New  York 
area  Is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  our  eco- 
nomic welfare;  and 

Whereas  Integrated  transportation  requires 
rail  transportation  as  one  of  its  components 
to  prevent  the  billions  of  dollars  of  expendi- 
tures for  highway  facilities  with  its  conse- 
quent loss  of  ratables.  Increased  auto  insur- 
ance costs,  high  fatalities,  additional  police 
and  maintenance  expense,  and  loss  of  income 
by  reason  of  the  removal  of  commuters  to 
areas  outside  New  Jersey:  and 

Whereas  the  President  in  his  message  of 
April  5.  1962,  to  the  Congress  has  recom- 
mended a  comprehensive  plan  for  an  inte- 
grated transportation  system:  and 

Whereas  S,  3126  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  provides  for  additional  asslstiince  for 
the  development  of  comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinated mass  transportation  as  recom- 
mended in  the  Presidents  message:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 
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Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  requested  to  act  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible  In  the  adoption  of  S.  3126 
and  such  other  legislation  as  will  Implement 
and  put  into  effect  the  recommendation  of 
the  President  contained  in  his  message  of 
April  5,  1962,  hereinbefore  referred  to. 
Anthony  L.  Ctjkcio, 

Mayor. 


message    of   April    5,    1962.    hereinbefore   re- 
ferred to. 
Approved: 

I.  George  Cas.^bona. 

Mayor. 


Resolutiok  qt  the  Council  ot  the  Borough 

or   ROSELLE,    N.J. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  mayor  and  Council 
of  the  Borough  of  Rosclle,  That — 

Where.as  the  problem  of  mass  transporta- 
tion In  the  northern  New  Jersey-New  York 
area  Is  a  ma:ter  of  vUal  concern  tc  ou:-  eco- 
nomic welfare;  and 

Whereas  Integrated  transpwrtatlon  re- 
quires rail  transportation  as  one  of  Its  com- 
ponents to  prevent  the  billions  of  dollars 
of  expenditures  for  highway  facilities  with 
Its  consequent  loss  of  ratatales.  Increased  auto 
Insurance  costs,  high  fatalities,  additional 
police  and  maintenance  expense  and  loss  of 
income  by  reason  of  the  removal  of  com- 
muters to  are.-vs  outside  New  Jersey;  and 

Whereas  the  Pres;dent  In  his  message  of 
April  5,  1962.  to  the  Congress  has  recom- 
mended a  comprehensive  plan  for  an  Inte- 
grated transportation  system:   and 

Whereas  S  3126.  Intrjduced  In  the  Senate 
by  Senator  H.^rrison  A.  Willi.ims,  of  New 
Jersey,  provides  for  additional  assistance  for 
the  development  of  comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinated mass  transportation  as  recom- 
mended In  the  Presidents  message;  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Congre.ss  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  requested  to  act  as  expedl- 
tlouslv  as  possible  in  the  ad'iption  of  S.  3126 
and  such  other  legislation  as  will  implement 
and  put  into  effect  the  recommendation  of 
the  President  contained  in  his  message  of 
April  5,  1962,  hereinbefore  referred  to;  be 
It  further 

Rewlvrd.  Th.it  the  borough  clerk  be  and 
she  Is  hereby  directed  to  fjrw.^rd  certified 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  US  Senators 
from  New  Jersey  and  to  all  New  Jersey 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
together  with  a  copy  to  the  intermunicipal 
group  for  better  rail  service. 

J.\MES  G    Arcyros. 

Mayor. 


Borough   of   G.arwood, 

Union  County.  N  J. 
Wherea.-.  the  problem  of  mass  transporta- 
tion  In   the  northern  New  Jersey-New  York 
area    Is    a    matter   of    vital    concern    to    our 
ec^mcmlc  welfare:   and 

Whereas  integrated  transportation  requires 
rail  transportation  as  one  of  its  components 
to  prevent  the  billions  of  dollars  of  expendi- 
tures for  higliway  fncilUies  with  its  conse- 
quent loss  of  r.-itables.  increased  auto  In- 
surance costs,  high  fatalities,  additional 
police  and  maintenance  expense,  and  loss 
of  Income  by  reason  of  the  removal  of  com- 
muters to  areas  outside  New  Jersey;  and 

Whereas  the  President  In  his  message  of 
April  5.  1962.  to  the  Congress  has  recom- 
mended a  comprehensive  plan  for  an  inte- 
grated transportation  system:   and 

Whereas  S.  3126.  Intrcxluced  in  the  Senate 
by  Senator  H-\rri-.o.v  A.  WILM-^M3  of  New 
Jersev.  provides  for  additional  assistance  for 
the  developm.ent  of  comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinated mass  trai^sportation  as  recom- 
mended In  the  President's  messiige:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  mjyor  and  Council  of 
the  Borough  of  Garuood,  County  of  Union, 
State  of  Sew  Jersey.  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  Is  hereby  requested  to  act 
as  expeditiously  as  possible  In  the  adoption 
of  S.  3126  and  such  other  legislation  as  will 
Implement  and  put  Into  effect  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President  contained  In  his 


HOUSING  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 
Mr.  WILL,L\MS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  among  the  many  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Kennedy  admuxisiration, 
one  of  the  most  important  is  the  new 
hft  that  has  been  eiven  to  the  efforts  to 
deal  with  thi^  critical  problem  of  provid- 
ing decent  housin?  for  our  growing  num- 
ber o'  eider". y  families. 

I  am  sure  many  Members  will  be  as 
gratified  as  I  was  to  learn  that  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency  has  ac- 
cepted and  programed  as  many  ap- 
plications for  elderly  housing  in  1961  as 
it  did  in  the  5  previous  years  combined. 
Last  monih,  Mr.  Sidney  Specter,  As- 
sistant Administrator  in  charge  of  the 
various  housing  programs  m  this  area, 
gave  an  excellent  review  of  the  programs 
now  available,  the  progre.ss  that  is  now 
being  made  and  the  philosophy  g\ild- 
ing  the  effcrts  of  the  Housing  Agency 
to  make  the  golden  years  of  retirement  a 
bit  more  of  a  reality. 

Particularly  encouraging  is  the 
Asency's  recognition,  as  expressed  by 
Mr.  Spector: 

Asking  is  an  Individual  matter  of  infinite 
and^  ineffable  variety.  There  Is  the  widest 
conceivable  variation  in  needs,  capabilities. 
desires,  and  characteristics.  We  are,  there- 
fore, determined  that  we  must  not  allow 
rigidities  and  dogmatisms  to  dominate  our 
Federal  hou.slng  programs.  Rather,  they 
mu.'^t  m.eet  a  wide  range  of  desires  and  needs 
and  mtii^t  do  so  flexibly.  Imaginatively,  and 
with  periodic  evaluation  of  the  results  being 
achieved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  speech,  given  to  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Aging.  Institute  on 
Housing  for  the  Elderly,  in  Glenwood 
Springs.  Colo..  July  15,  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


HorsiNG:     Shelter.     Showcase,     ok    Living 

Environment 
I  Address  by  Sidney  Spector,  Assistant 
Administrator,  Housing  for  Senior  Citizens. 
Housing  ar.d  Home  Finance  Agency,  to 
N.'.tional  Council  on  Aging.  Institute  on 
Housing  for  the  Elderly.  Glenwood  Springs. 
Colo.,  July  13,  1962) 

This  Is  a  most  important  Institute.  In 
manv  ways  it  deserves  the  term  "historic." 
For  the  first  time  in  my  knowledge  we  are 
holding  an  Intensive,  systematic  set  of 
seminars  on  the  total  problem — sponsorship 
and  management— of  this  new.  exploding. 
field  of  housing  for  America's  senior  citizens. 
And  we  are  doing  It  under  the  most  sig- 
nificant and  important  sponsorship.  We  in 
the  HHFA  were  delighted  and  eager  to  join 
In  supporting  an  Institute  on  this  subject 
initiated  by  the  National  Council  on  the 
Aging,  the  Metropolitan  Denver  Conference 
of  Non-Profit  Housing  for  the  Aging,  and 
the  National  Association  of  Housing  and  Re- 
development Otficials  and  supported  further 
by  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  It  is  an  area  where  we  not  only 
have  a  human  interest,  but  in  which  we  are 
handling  an  Investment  of  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars. The  proper  sponsorship,  effective  plan- 
ning and  prudent  management  of  this  in- 


vestment Is  a  matter  cf  major  concern  and 
one  which  all  of  us  need  education  and 
understanding. 

The  composition,  program  and  setting  for 
this  Institute  are  mo.st  auspicious.  I  wish  Dr. 
Weaver  were  here  to  deliver  his  own  addre.ss, 
but.  as  he  wrote  to  Beverly  Diamond,  the 
events  In  Washington  have  made  It  abs  .- 
luteiy  Impossible.  He  Is  interested  in  this 
Institute  and  has  Insisted  on  good  repre- 
sentation at  Its  sessions.  With  Commis.^ioner 
Sidney  Woolner.  Commissioner  Marie  Mc- 
Gulre.  Bin  Hughes.  Flora  Hatcher,  and  Abner 
Silverman,  you  can  do  no  better  and  we  will 
all  give  him  a  detailed  report  on  our  pro- 
ceedings. 

But  I  want  to  begin  at  the  end— by  speak- 
ing about  the  last  years  of  life. 

This  Is  a  subject  we  Joke  about  In  public 
but  worry  about  In  private  The  fear  of  age, 
deterioration,  and  death  Is  the  one  fear 
that  unites  us. 

Ideally  we  would  like  to  view  our  old  age 
as  Huck  Finn  viewed  his  own  funeral;  Just 
walk  In,  say  It  was  a  mistake,  and  thank 
everyone  for  coming  anyway  But.  If  we  were 
like  Huck.  each  time  we  would  want  to  re- 
p>eat  this;  to  see  If  the  crowds  were  any 
larger,  the  praise  any  louder,  the  tears  any 
wetter.  We  find  this  amusing  and  whimsical. 
But.  what  about  the  people  who  now  are 
In  their  old  age?  Do  they  find  much  whimsy 
and  amusement?  I  think  not  For,  despite 
all  of  our  stereotypes  about  the  goldenness 
of  old  age,  It  Is  today's  senior  citizens  who 
know  It  personally,  who  feel  It  In  their  souls. 
their  arms,  their  legs,  their  brains;  for  whom 
old  age  Is  the  final  emptiness  before  the 
void. 

One  of  the  greatest  measures  of  civiliza- 
tion we  have  thought  Is  the  degree  to  which 
It  Is  concerned  about  Its  older  members.  We 
have  made  many  advances  on  the  scientific 
and  humanistic  fronts  and  we  thought  that 
we  had  altered  our  yardstick  of  measurement 
from  the  social  Darwinist  theory  of  survival 
of  the  fittest  to  a  new  index,  that  of  survival 
of  the  weakest — to  Insure  survival  of  all. 

Yet  in  many  ways,  we  In  our  "civilized 
society"  seem  lower  on  this  Index  than  some 
of  the  more  primitive  cmtures.  Our  tend- 
ency to  Isolate  our  senior  citizens  psycho- 
logically through  rejection,  and  physically 
through  Institutionalization,  stands  In  sharp 
contrast  to  the  pattern  of  some  nonllterats 
societies.  Too  often  we  witness  the  sinister 
syndrome  of  the  typical  older  person  In  our 
culture — unwanted  and  unrecognized.  He 
is  put  on  the  shelf  and  assigned  a  passive 
role,  not  expected  to  make  any  positive  con- 
tribution to  the  community.  Finally,  alone 
in  Burgess'  "roleless  role"  he  may  become 
senile,  and  consigned,  often  because  there  Is 
no  other  available  facility,  to  a  mental  hos- 
pital. For  ours,  we  boast.  Is  a  youthful. 
virile  society  with  little  room  for  slow  mov- 
ing nonlnnovatlng  aged. 

The  aged  today,  as  a  group,  are  deprived 
of  meaningful  contribution  through  lack  of 
social  expectation.  They  have  become  the 
victims  of  civilized  Darwinism. 

It  Is  civilized  Darwinism  because  we  are 
not  so  brutal,  or  perhaps  so  honest,  as  some 
of  the  primitive  tribes.  We  don't  solve  the 
problems  of  aging  as  some  nonlitcrate  c  i'.- 
tures  do  by  placing  a  dependent  grandfather 
In  a  canoe,  sending  the  canoe  down  the  river 
and  letting  the  alligators  dispose  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

But  neither  are  we  as  progressive  as  some 
of  the  primitive  societies  that  place  older 
citizens  on  a  higher  level  as  advisers,  as 
Judges,  like  the  Sanhedrlns  of  ancient  Israel. 
Instead,  often  we  tell  ourselves  that  older 
persons  want  to  disengage  and  should  do  so; 
besides  they  are  hard  to  live  with  and  by 
leaving  them  In  solitude  we  are  actually 
helping  them. 

In  many  ways  we  as  a  nation  are  encum- 
bered by  a  combined  philosophy  of  "Uncle 
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Tom's  Cabin"  In  which  we  let  our  problems 
grow  like  Topsy.  and  of  Alice  In  Wonderland 
where  events  seem  to  have  us  moving  two 
steps  backw.ird  for  ;very  one  we  take  for- 
ward. 

However,  there  is  u  new  administration  In 
Washington  with  a  new  Administrator  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  Rob- 
ert C.  Weaver,  deeply  concerned  with  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  America's  senior 
citizens.  And  In  19(il.  we  took  some  major 
steps  forward. 

As  a  result  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961,  of 
President  Kennedy's  leadership  and  direc- 
tion, the  Inspired  commitment  of  Adminis- 
trator Robert  C.  Weaver,  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agercy  now  has  a  set  of 
major  InstrumenU  with  which  to  begin  the 
attack  on  the  housing  needs  of  America's 
senior  citizens.  If  Uls  administration  does 
not  establish  a  drariatlc  milestone  In  the 
history  of  Improving  the  conditions  of  our 
older  citizens,  then  a  great  opportunity  will 
have  been  lost. 

As  I  shall  descrlb<  In  greater  detail,  we 
now  have  techniques  In  the  armamentarium 
of  housing  to  apply  iheraples  from  a  many- 
sided  approach — Jusi  as  the  needs  them- 
selves are  many  sldecl  and  Individual.  The 
Nation  now  has  avail. ible: 

For   the   very  low   Income  senior  citizens, 

a  substantial  expansion  In  public  housing. 

For  those   who  are  able  and  wish   to  own 

their     own     homes,     liberalized     financing 

methods  for  home  purchase. 

For  moderate  and  higher  income  groups, 
mortgage  insurance  for  both  profit  and  non- 
profit motivated  rental  housing  through  the 
private  lending  market. 

For  the  lower  middle  income  group,  direct 
loans  at  low  rates  Df  interest  on  a  long- 
term  basis. 

For  those  wishing  to  rehabilitate  existing 
homes,  liberalized  means  of  financing 
through   long-term    aiortgage    Insurance. 

For  those  concern'-d  with  nursing  homes, 
easier  techniques  of  financing  the  construc- 
tion of  skilled  nursin.;  homes. 

However,  these  riajor  legislative  steps 
only  authorized  movement.  The  basic  ques- 
tion was  one  aske<l  many  years  ago  by 
Rudyard  Kipling; 

"  'Ye    have    read,    ye    have    heard,    ye    have 
thought.'  he  said. 
And  the  take  Is  yet    o  run: 
By  the  worth  of  th€  body  that  once  ye  had. 
Give  answer — what  ha'  he  done?" 

The  speed  with  which  these  programs 
moved  forward  In  19S1  Is  a  dramatic  dem- 
onstration of  the  intmslty  of  need  and  the 
commitment  of  this  administration.  The 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  had  as 
much  business  In  the  single  calendar  year  of 
1961  as  In  the  previous  5  years  combined. 

Applications  accepted  and  programed  for 
rental  units  In  1961  otaled  44,353  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  44,602  units  accumu- 
lated from  1956  to  1960.  As  of  May  31.  1962. 
the  total  volume  of  applications  had  reached 
almost  109,000  units  for  an  approximate 
total   dollar   value   of   $1.3   billion. 

Of  greater  significance  Is  the  volume  of 
actual  commitments  made  by  our  constitu- 
ent agencies  for  senior  citizens  housing.  In 
1961  commitments  were  issued  for  22.483 
rental  units,  which  vas  more  than  double 
the  10,623  Issued  In  1960.  The  total  of  com- 
mitments for  1961  alone  was  about  80  per- 
cent of  the  combined  figures  of  the  entire 
5  years.  As  of  May  31,  1962,  total  cumula- 
tive commitments  were  for  close  to  59,000 
units,  or  an  estimated  total  $718.5  million. 

A  considerable  Interest  thus  has  devel- 
ojjed  Into  a  surging  momentum  and  now  Is 
the  time  to  take  advantage  of  this  momen- 
tum to  Insure  for  senior  citizens  the  oppor- 
tunity of  selecting  housing  In  accordance 
with  their  needs  and  desires. 

This  complex  of  legislative  authorizations 
provides  a  balanced  set  of  methods  for  ac- 


celerating a  sound  program  of  housing — new 
and  rehabilitated,  subsidized  and  Insured, 
private  and  public,  low  and  moderate 
Incomes. 

HOtJSING   FOE  senior    CITIZENS:    A   SPECIAL 
PROBLEM 

It  Is  sometimes  asserted  that  the  aged  of 
this  Nation  do  not  constitute  a  sj>eclal  cate- 
gory, but  rather  have  the  same  order  and 
kind  of  problems  as  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion. In  the  housing  field,  this  stereotypical 
concept  Implies  that  housing  for  older  per- 
sons should  not  be  viewed  as  a  separate  prob- 
lem, but  that  by  solving  the  housing  needs 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  we  will  automati- 
cally take  care  of  the  older  population.  In 
theory  and  over  the  long  run.  this  is  doubt- 
less true.  Fortunately,  however,  the  Ameri- 
can approach  has  been  one  of  practical 
wisdom.  We  have  attacked  problems  when 
and  where  they  were  the  most  critical  and 
have  made  Immediate  ameliorations  to  the 
extent  necessary  and  possible.  We  have  not 
permitted  suffering  today  while  we  carry  to- 
morrow's objectives  to  their  logical,  often 
absurd,  conclusions.  With  the  aged,  this  is 
even  more  pressing  and  valid.  For  them, 
the  adage  which  Keynes  made  famous — 
namely.  "In  the  long  run  we  shall  all  be 
dead" — Is  no  empty  epigram  but  a  foresee- 
able reality,  which  presses  for  immediate 
response. 

But  It  Is  not  only  the  time  factor  which 
induces  special,  accelerated  action  to  meet 
the  housing  needs  of  o'.cier  ;>ers  ns.  It  Is 
the  fact  that  a  whole  series  '  :  ;:  '  pms  con- 
verge with  age  and  although  I'.c-y  .ire  simi- 
lar to  problems  at  any  age.  their  incidence 
Is  so  extensive  and  their  frequency  so  much 
higher  that  they  combine  to  form  a  special 
set   of    problems  for   national   attention. 

OBJECTIVES  IN  SENIOR  CITIZEN  HOUSING 

The  programs  of  housing  for  senior  citi- 
zens administered  through  the  Housing 
Agency  are  designed  to  help  sustain  the  dig- 
nity and  maximum  lndep>endence  of  the  In- 
dividual older  person.  Housing  for  senior 
citizens  cannot  be  molded  Into  a  single  pat- 
tern, but  should  offer  a  wide  range  of  op- 
portunities for  the  maximum  exercise  of  free 
choice  of  living  arrangement. 

This  objective  can  best  be  attained  by 
continuing  In  the  retirement  years  the  con- 
tributions and  close  relationship  to  the 
community  which  the  older  person  enjoyed 
during  his  working  years.  The  policies  of 
the  Housing  Agency,  therefore,  encourage 
senior  citizens  housing  In  a  neighborhood 
where  the  residents  can  participate  In  com- 
munity life  with  neighbors,  children,  and 
friends.  Older  persons  often  desire  and  need 
to  live  together  and  to  profit  from  the  com- 
pany, interests,  and  support  of  their  age 
group.  But  they  also  desire  and  need  to  be 
part  of  the  life  of  the  larger  community 
containing  people  of  all  ages. 

Thus,  the  site  of  a  development  for  hous- 
ing older  persons  may  be  In  the  downtown 
area  of  a  city.  In  a  suburb,  or  in  a  small  rural 
community.  But,  whatever  location  may  be 
found  desirable.  It  should  promote  and  facili- 
tate participation  in  general  community 
activities. 

The  process  of  aging  also  carries  with  it 
physical  and  psychological  changes,  which 
often  involves  diminution  of  capacity.  To 
attain  dignity  and  Independence  under  these 
conditions  the  structures  require  a  physical 
and  social  design  which  permits  an  older 
person  to  continue  living  safely  in  his  own 
apartment.  When  a  disability  occurs,  the 
elderly  person  should  be  able  to  obtain  suit- 
able accommodations.  Housing  Agency  pol- 
icy Is  designed  to  achieve  these  ends  to  the 
extent  p>osslble. 

Closely  connected  with  these  factors  is  the 
general  need  to  assure  the  accessibility  of 
health  and  welfare  facilities  related  to  suc- 
cessful living  In  the  retirement  years.  Here 
again    the    location   and    site    of   a   housing 


project  are  of  basic  ImporUnce  In  Insuring 
the  availability  of  community  health 
resources. 

Housing  for  !«nlor  citizens  should  also  b« 
accessible  to  senior  centers,  and  other  com- 
munity groups,  thus  encouraging  social 
relationships  as  avenues  to  greater  participa- 
tion in  commtmlty  activities.  Senior  citi- 
zens should  have  an  opportunity  not  only 
for  recreation  but  for  work  as  hospital  aids, 
homemaker  assistants,  teachers,  counselors, 
civic  volunteers,  and  for  other  part-time  em- 
ployment— paid  or  unpaid. 

Older  persomi  want  to  be  near  the  life  and 
excitement  of  dally  living.  The  retirement 
years  are  meant  to  be  busy  and  active  years, 
but  at  an  Individual's  own  direction,  discre- 
tion, and  pace.  Thus,  their  housing  should 
be  close  to  good  public  transportation,  ade- 
quate shopping  facilities,  and  churches  It 
should  tie  easily  accessible  to  the  educa- 
tional and  cultural  centers  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

Senior  citizens  need  to  mix  with  their 
neighbors,  in  order  to  have  social  contacts 
which  may  help  to  compensate  for  the  loss 
of  spouse  and  friends  and  to  counter  their 
tendencies  to  withdraw  from  activity  This 
requires  creative  skill  In  physical  design  to 
encourage,  through  the  structural  arrange- 
ments themselves,  the  Informal  groupings, 
the  active  subgroups,  and  the  Identification 
of  new  family  relationships  so  important  to 
the  retired  older  persons. 

Older  persons,  like  everyone  else,  need  to 
feel  proud  of  their  apartments  and  buildings. 
Housing  Agency  criteria,  therefore,  call  for 
Imaginative  dcBlgn.  good  site,  suitable  size 
of  units,  and  beauty  In  architecture  and  fur- 
nishings. 

In  the  development  of  housing  for  senior 
citizens  encouragement  Is  given  In  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Housing  Agency  to  achieving 
these  objectivef..  Sponsoring  groups  are  fur- 
ther advised  that  housing  for  senior  citizens 
should  be  consonant  with  overall  plans  for 
community  growth.  Programs  of  local  plan- 
ning, health,  and  welfare  agencies  are  also 
considered.  More  favorable  consideration  is 
given  to  those  applicants  who  relate  their 
housing  projects  to  community  health  care 
services. 

The  Agency  emphasizes  the  achievement  of 
a  proper  relation  between  the  cost  of  good, 
enduring  construction  with  low  maintenance 
costs  for  the  life  of  the  loan,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  the  lowest  possible  rental  charges. 
In  brief,  the  objectives  of  our  national 
housing  policy  are  to  assist  In  filling  the 
need  for  good  housing  adapted  to  the  physi- 
cal, psychological,  and  economic  changes 
which  take  place  with  age :  housing  designed 
to  achieve  Independence  and  dignity;  hous- 
ing which  the  aged  can  afford;  housing  which 
nurtures  and  promotes  self-respect  and  use- 
fulness In  the  retirement  years. 

THE     aged;     a     special    HOUSING     PROBLEM 

Twenty-one  million  people  are  now  62  and 
over,  and  by  1980  we  expect  at  least  30  mil- 
lion In  this  age  group.  The  over  65  popu- 
lation increases  at  a  net  rate  of  400,000  each 
3ear. 

Perhaps  even  more  thought  provoking  than 
the  overall  numbers  Involved  Is  the  fact  that 
already  one  out  of  three  persons  reaching 
the  age  of  60  has  a  parent  or  close  relative 
over  80  to  be  concerned  about.  In  just  40 
years  this  ratio  will  rise  to  two  out  of  three. 
Then  our  society  will  have  the  unique  chal- 
lenge of  meeting  the  housing  needs  of  not 
one  but  two  generations  of  senior  citizens. 

As  an  Indication  of  how  fast  our  senior 
citizens  population  Is  growing.  It  may  be 
noted  that  while  the  general  population  in- 
creased only  19  percent  from  1950-60.  the 
group  over  65  rose  35  percent  and  the  age 
group  85  and  over  lncreas<d  more  than  60 
percent. 

It  Is  true  that  most  older  people  are  mo- 
bile and  able  to  care  for  thrr...<^:\e.    ^--.h  s 
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minlmtun  of  help.  However.  8  out  of  10  do 
have  one  or  more  chronic  Illnesses  and  older 
people  do  spend  twice  as  many  days  In 
hospitals  as  those  under  65.  Thus,  as  con- 
strasted  to  detailed  provision  of.  access  to 
medical  facilities  is  a  basic  consideration 
in  planning  housing  for  the  elderly. 

While  not  a  homogeneous  economic  group. 
the  aged  tend  to  be  In  the  low  or  moderate 
income  categories  with  median  money  in- 
comes about  50  percent  of  those  under  65. 
Thus,  more  than  one-half  of  the  aged  fam- 
ilies have  annual  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000 
per  year  and  about  one-third  have  less  than 
«2.o6o  per  year  On  the  other  side,  of  course, 
one-half  of  the  aged  families  have  Incomes 
of  more  than  $3  OOO'per  year.  About  one- 
half  of  the  single  aged  persons  have  annual 
Incomes  of  less  than  $1,050  per  year.  Hous- 
ing for  senior  citizens  must  relate  particu- 
larly to  their  Income  levels  and  to  the  relative 
Inflexibility  of  their  Income  potentials. 

With  the  cessation  of  regu;:\r  employment. 
and  the  end  of  vcars  occupied  by  raising  and 
educating  a  family  with  associated  activities, 
many  older  people  find  themselves  lacking  in 
clear  purpose  Yet  on  the  average  they  face 
14  ye-irs  of  life  expectancy  after  retirement 
and  thus  need  new  activities  to  flU  their 
days. 

This  is  the  period  when  children  have  left 
home  and  when  the  death  of  a  spouse  oc- 
curs most  frequently,  leaving  serious  social 
and  emotional  vacuums.  Almost  one -half 
of  the  aged  are  either  widowed,  separated, 
divorced,  or  single;  a  total  of  about  8  million 
senior  citizens  thus  live  a'.one.  They  are 
subject  to  sTKlal  isolation,  lower  Incomes, 
and  unsuitable  living  arrangements. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  aged  n^w  live  in 
their  own  homes.  A  large  portion  of  them 
have  lived  in  these  homes  for  30  years  or 
more,  after  having  purchased  them  to  house 
their  young  and  growing  families.  They 
face  problems  of  rising  maintenance  ex- 
penses, higher  pr  iperty  taxes,  and  major  re- 
pairs at  a  time  when  their  physical  capaci- 
ties are  substantially  reduced  and  their 
family  Incomes  halved.  At  this  stage  much 
of  the  existing  housing  occupied  by  senior 
citizens  Is  too  large,  too  old.  too  costly,  or 
too  inefficient  and  unsafe  for  the  changes 
which  occur  with  age. 

Additional  data  are  required  to  Identify 
the  national  needs  of  elderly  persons,  and 
special  studies  are  required  for  particular 
areas.  However,  there  are  now  some  indices 
which  are  helpful  Data  are  now  being  pro- 
vided by  the  special  tabulations  processed  by 
the  U  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  under  con- 
tract arrangements  with  the  Housing 
Agency,  These  tabulations  have  been 
financed  by  the  appropriation  of  $125,000 
authorized  by  the  Congre.ss  last  year. 

For  the  first  time  we  will  have  detailed 
data  on  the  kinds  of  housing  older  persons 
occupy,  the  cost,  room  size,  and  quality  of 
housing,  their  Incomes,  and  their  status  of 
dependence  or  independence.  A  preliminary 
analysis  of  these  special  tabulations  has  been 
completed  and  will  be  published  in  a  series 
of  reports  very  :lnrtiy. 

Preliminary  data  from  the  special  Cei-.sus 
Bureau  tabulations  indicate  that  over  19  per- 
cent of  the  households  in  which  senior  citi- 
zens live  are  substandard  in  that  they 
lacked  private  bath,  toilet,  or  hot  running 
water,  or  were  structurally  deficient.  These 
substandard  units  do  not  include  those 
which— while  basically  standard—may  not 
be  suitable  for  older  persons,  because  they 
are  too  large  or  too  costly  to  maintain. 

The  data  do  not  include  the  17-20  percent 
of  the  aged  who  do  not  live  in  their  own 
households  but  live,  as  dependents,  with 
their  children  or  others  in  generally  stand- 
ard housing.  Current  research  provides  evi- 
dence that  senior  citizens  generally  prefer  to 
live  Independently  if  they  can.  In  most 
cases  desperately  low  Incomes  or  poor  health, 


or  both,  compel  a  parent  to  move  In  with 
children. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Cornell  University 
Center  for  Housing  and  Environmental 
Studies  analyzed  the  quality  of  housing  of  a 
national  sample  of  persons  receiving  social 
securitv  benefits  in  1960.  The  results  of  this 
research  study  indicated  the  following: 

1.  Forty  percent  of  older  persons  were  liv- 
ing in  houses  built  51  years  ago  and  an  addi- 
tional 40  percent  were  living  In  houses  built 
between  30  and  50  years  ago. 

2.  The  aged  in  poorer  health  tended  to 
occupy  the  poorest  housing. 

3.  Approximately  45  percent  of  all  aged 
househo'lds  were  classified  as  being  In  "need 
of  better  accommodations"  based  on  the 
qualitv  of  the  housing  and  the  living  ar- 
rangements of  individuals  who  were  depend- 
ent on  their  relatives. 

These  are  the  basic  large  considerations 
which  relate  to  the  condition  of  senior  citi- 
zens and  to  their  living  arrangements.  There 
are  other  factors  which  social  gerontologlsts 
could  list  such  as  increasing  social  Isolation. 
progressive  reduction  In  strength,  increasing 
social  distance  between  generations.  But  for 
the  formulation  of  national  policy,  the  ele- 
ments of  retirement.  Income,  health,  and 
marital  status  constitute  the  crucial  four 
horsemen  of  the  later  period  of  life. 

TYPES     OF     FEDERAL     PROGRAMS 

Despite  the  relatively  higher  frequency  of 
the  above  trends  in  older  age,  I  cannot  stress 
adequately  enough  the  need  to  be  constantly 
awure  of  the  fact  that  aging  Is  an  Indl- 
vidui^l  matter  of  Infinite  and  Ineffable 
variety.  There  Is  the  widest  conceivable 
variation  in  needs,  capabilities,  desires,  and 
characteristics  We  are.  therefore,  deter- 
mined that  we  must  not  allow  rigidities  and 
dogmatisms  to  dominate  our  Federal  housing 
programs.  Rather,  they  must  meet  a  wide 
range  of  desires  and  needs  and  must  do  so 
flexlblv.  imaginatively  and  with  periodic 
evaluation  of  the  results  being  achieved. 

The  aging  process  Is  a  gradual  and  dynamic 
one"  all  eating  Individuals  at  different  times. 
In  different  places.  In  different  ways.  No 
facet  of  aging  strikes  everyone  at  the  same 
time  and  thus  no  generalization  has  more 
than  a  partial  validity.  It  often  results  In 
an  approach  of  ubiquitous  ambiguity,  but 
this  is  the  nature  of  man  In  society. 

The  diversity  of  these  needs,  fortunately, 
Is  now  matched  by  the  availability  of  a 
multifaceted  group  of  programs  which  I 
mentioned  earlier  In  this  paper.  I  should 
like  now  to  review  each  of  the  programs. 
Many  of  them  are  new  and  verbalization 
today  will  have  to  be  tested  by  action  tomor- 
row. But  this  is  the  test  which  all  of  us 
are  willing  to  meet. 


Lo'x-rent  public  housing 
The  great  surge  forward  In  the  provision 
of  sen!  ir  citizen  housing  has  been  reflected 
dramatlcallv  in  the  public  housing  program, 
where  during  fiscal  1962,  over  12,200  units, 
or  53  percent  of  all  dwelling  units  placed 
under  annual  contributions  contracts  in  that 
period,  are  designed  specifically  for  the 
elderly.  Increasing  Interest  and  activity  are 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  during  the  six- 
month  period  ending  March  31,  1962,  48  out 
of  the  62  newly  created  local  housing  author- 
ities Included  plans  for  housing  senior 
citizens. 

Over  100.000  units  or  more  than  V,  of  all 
public  housing  dwellings  are  occupied  by 
elderly  families,  and  Vi  of  all  local  housing 
authorities  have  Included  some  units  for 
senior  citizens  In  their  programs. 

Public  housing  projects  are  marked  also 
bv  the  Inclusion  of  activity  centers  of  great 
variety.  This  Indicates  an  understanding  of 
the  need  for  an  active  life  as  well  as  a  safe 
and  secure  one.  These  activity  centers,  often 
the  first  of  their  kind  in  a  community,  em- 
brace recreation,  education,  preventive  health 
and  other  facilities.    Their  operation  Involves 


many  local  and  State  organizations.  Thus, 
through  the  combined  and  coordinated 
efforts  of  housing  and  community  officials. 
we  can  be  optimistic  that  the  low-Income 
elderly,  a  large  majority  of  whom  have  only 
a  State  pension  or  a  limited  social  security 
Income,  may  not  only  be  housed  In  com- 
fort In  their  later  years  but  may  find  fulfill- 
ment through  dally  association  with  persona 
of  their  own  ages  and  citizens  of  the 
community. 

A  number  of  excellent  examples  of  com- 
munity center  design  and  program  structure 
have  resulted  from  public  housing  study  and 
experience  In  this  field. 

FHA   mortgage    insurance 
As  of   May  30,   1962,   the  Federal   Housing 
Administration  had  193  active  projects  repre- 
senting 29,712  units  and  mortgage  Insurance 
in  the  amount  of  $334,759,019,     Of  these: 

1.  Sixty-eight  projects  were  finally  en- 
dorsed for  mortgage  Insurance  and  occupied. 
providing  7.256  units  and  mortgage  Insur- 
ance In  the  amount  of  169,444,521; 

2  In  addition  to  the  finally  endorsed  proj- 
ects are  88  projects  with  13,157  units  which 
have  been  Initially  endorsed  for  Insurance  or 
committed  for  Insurance  in  a  total  of  $157.- 
267.300,  more  than  two-thirds  of  which  are 
under  construction,  some  completed  but 
awaiting  final  endorsement;  and 

3.  The  remaining  37  of  193  projects  In 
active  status  ("application  on  hand")  have 
been  given  feaslblUtv  approval  and  are  In 
process.  These  represent  $108,047,198  of 
mortgage  Insurance  and  would  create  9.299 
additional  units,  bringing  the  total  to  29,712 
units  and  $334,759,019  of  mortgage  Insurance. 
There  were  101  active  projects  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1961,  covering  about  4  years  of  opera- 
tion. These  Included  12.550  units;  calling  for 
mortgage  Insurance  of  $127,928,721. 

Properties  covered  by  mortgage  Insurance 
under  the  program  have  a  replacement  cost 
of  much  more  than  the  mortgage  Insurance 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  many  projects 
have,  through  gifts  and  founders'  fees,  been 
able  to  construct  housing  costing  more  than 
the  amount  of  mortgage  Insured.  A  tabula- 
tion of  December  31.  1961.  covering  54  com- 
pleted projects,  revealed  an  average  replace- 
ment cost  on  5,203  units  of  $11,700. 

The  range  In  per-unit  cost  is  great,  run- 
ning from  $6,189  up  to  $28,570  per  unit.  This 
range  is  attributable  to  the  degree  of  Inclu- 
sion In  projects  of  special  features  and 
amenities  such  as  Infirmaries,  chapels,  social 
rooms,  recreation  facilities  (Indoor  and  out- 
door) .  and  art-craft  shops. 

All  projects  under  section  231  are  built  to 
at  least  minimum  standards  adopted  by  FHA. 
with  particular  care  to  provide  for  residents 
the  utmost  security  against  fire,  special  de- 
signing for  their  comfort,  health  care,  rec- 
reation, and  security  against  accidents. 
FHA  nursing  homes 
Prior  to  January  1.  1961.  there  were  only 
30  applications  received  representing  2,438 
beds  with  $13,138,760  In  mortgage  amount. 
Only  10  commitments  had  been  Issued  and 
2  projects  were  under  construction. 

As  of  May  31.  1962.  a  total  of  179  project 
applications  had  been  received  haviiiE  15397 
beds  and  mortgage  requirements  of  $91,167.- 
823;  108  commitments  had  been  l.ssued. 
These  projects  contained  8,861  beds  with 
mortgage  amount  of  $49,360,400.  Of  the  108 
projects  committed,  7  had  been  completed 
and  49   were  under  construction. 

Nursing  homes  under  FHA  commitment 
In  1961  ranged  In  size  from  39-  to  150-pa- 
tlent  capacity,  the  median  being  76,  FHA 
regulations  require  a  minimum  of  20  beds, 
FHA  regulations,  reinforcing  most  State  or 
local  license  requirements,  also  require 
elevators  In  all  structures  of  more  than  one 
story.  One-story  nursing  homes  In  1981  ac- 
counted for  71  percent  of  the  projects  com- 
mitted and  for  66  percent  of  the  accommoda- 
tions.    Structures  with  elevators  accounted 
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for  the  remaining  29  i^ercent  of  the  projects 
and  for  34  percent  of  the  accommodations. 

Mortgage  anaouuts  prorated  according  to 
the  number  of  beds  resulted  lu  a  median  per 
bed  of  $5,744.  Almost  8  percent  of  the  beds 
bad  a-.erage  mortgage  amounts  of  $9,000  vo 
$10,000.  while  about  1  percent  averaged  less 
than  $3,000. 

Monthly  charges  per  patient  varied  from 
$165  to  more  than  $500  per  month,  varying 
generally  according  to  the  number  of  beds 
per  rc«.>m. 

At  tJxe  present  time  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  Slates  have  developed  one  or  more 
projects. 

FHA  has  maintained  extremely  close  and 
ctxiperatlve  workine  relations  with  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  St.ite  Health  Agencies  and  Professi  mal 
gr..ups 

EKirlng  the  past  several  months  as  the  na- 
tional interest  In  this  proeram  has  expanded 
projects  beyond  the  usual  nursing  home  type 
have  been  developed.  These  have  Included 
projects  for  reUarded  children,  alcoholics,  and 
mild  mental  cases. 


The  direct  loan  program 
A  dramatic  program  given  new  stimulus 
by  President  Kennedy  and  the  Congress  this 
year  is  Uie  Senior  Citizens  Housing  Loan 
Program.  The  Administrator  of  the  Hoiising 
Agency  is  authorized  to  miike  loans  directly 
to  private  nonprofit  organizations,  consumer 
cooperatives  and  certain  jubllc  agencies  to 
construct  rental  housmg  for  older  persons 
whose  Income  Is  above  that  for  public  hous- 
ing, but  still  not  sufficient  for  more  expersiv© 
private  houslnp 

The  Housing  Act  passed  In  1961  and  signed 
by    the    President    increasetl    the    authoriza- 
tion from   $60   to  fl25  nUillon  for  this  pro- 
gram.    It  also   raised   the  proi>jrtion  which 
the  Federal  Government  could  lend  from  98 
to  100  percent  of  the  development  cost.    The 
current  Interest  rate  Is  3V,   percent  and  the 
term  of  the   loan   as  long  as  50  years.     The 
program  Is  administered  by  the  Community 
Faculties  Administration  and  is  one  which  Is 
expected  to  be  used  as  a  model  tor  providing 
senior  citizens  housmg      Just  this  week  the 
Administration  requested  an  increase  in  the 
authorization  for  this  program  irom  $125  t*j 
$250  mlUlon  and  Congressman  Rains  hiiS  in- 
triKluced  a  bill  to  accomplisii  this  end.     You 
will  hear  a  detailed  analysis  of  this  program 
from    Its    head.    Sidney    Woolner,    Conunls- 
sloner  of  CFA. 

There  was  dramatic  progress  during  1961 
and  continuing  into  the  first  5  months  of 
1962  In  the  amount  of  business  under  the 
direct  loRU  program  Applications  filed 
totaled  103  for  $51  million  In  1960.  102  for 
$152  million  in  1961  and  49  for  $78  million 
during  the  first  5  months  of  19G2  making  a 
total  of  254  applicitlons  for  $284  million 
since  Inception  of  the  program  Executed 
loan  agreements  totaled  22  for  $17  million 
In  1961  and  12  for  $12  million  during  the 
first  5  months  of  1962. 

It  Is  estimated  that  cumulative  net  reser- 
vations will  reach  about  $180  million  by  June 
30.  1963,  and  approximately  $250  million  by 
December  31.  1963  Of  the  254  projects,  for 
$284  minion,  in  applications  filed  through 
May  31.  1962.  a  total  of  119  projects  for 
$1242  million  was  either  rejected  or  with- 
drawn This  program  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  makes  direct  loans  to  nonprofit 
spon.sors  requires  careful  screening  and  re- 
sponsible analysis  since  so  many  of  the  spon- 
sors are  wonderfully  motivated  but  highly 
Inexperienced  In  this  field.  Our  staffs  in 
Washington  and  in  the  regions  work  care- 
fully and  at  great  length  with  these  spon- 
sors; they  perform  many  of  the  planning 
functions  which  a  more  experienced  spon- 
soring group  would  ordinarily  undertake 
prior  to  the  submission  of  an  application. 

In   these   early   stages    of   the   program   a 
great  number  of  applications  have  been  re- 


jected or  withdrawn  in  order  to  safeguard 
both  the  soundness  of  the  projects  and  the 
purpose  lor  which  the  legislation  was  in- 
tended. We  have  felt  that  these  rejections, 
while  difficult  to  make,  were  prudent  re- 
quucnients  ;ind  wUi  have  a  dlre^.:  bearing  on 
the  success  of  the  program. 

We  are  now  reacloing  the  stage,  however, 
where  sponsoring  groups  are  IncreasUig 
their  know-how  and  we  can  expect  a  de- 
creased rate  of  rejections  with  a  consequent 
Increase  In  the  rate  at  which  applications 
become  fund  reservations,  executed  agree- 
ments and  completed  projects. 

Despite  this  very  large  number  of  rejected 
or  withdrawn  applications,  we  had  a  backlog 
of  applications  under  review,  exclusive  of 
those  under  fund  reservation.  am,ountlng  to 
69  projects  for  $97  1  million  as  of  May  31. 
1962. 

MORE  ETTECrrVT:   ORCAN-rZATION 

To  Insure  a  coordinated,  helpful  admin- 
istration of  these  programs,  Robert  Weaver 
early  established  a  central  Office  of  Housing 
for  Senior  Citizens.  When  this  administra- 
tion came  in.  we  found  the  different  pro- 
grams had  varying  and  duplicating  stand- 
ards and  policies,  confusing  to  architect, 
builder  and  public  alike.  There  was  no 
place  where  an  ordinary  citizen,  church  or 
civic  groups  could  secure  information  and 
assistance  on  an  overall  basis. 

We  now  have  a  full-time  office  headed  by 
an  Assistant  AdmiuistraM-r,  to  devote  energy 
and  interest  to  accelerating  the  construc- 
tion of  housing  for  older  persons. 

We  have  developed  a  common,  national 
policy  on  the  objectives  of  senior  citizens 
housing  The  assumptions  behind  these  ob- 
jectives should  undergo  rigorous  research 
examluatU^n  slnc^  they  represent  only  the 
consensus  ol  best  thinking— published  and 
unpublished  Essentiallv.  this  policy  is  one 
which  assists  in  financing  that  type  of  hous- 
ing whicn  sustains  Independence  and  dig- 
nity, which  provides  and  encourages  op- 
portunities for  continued  relationships  with 
the  community  as  a  whole. 

We  have  worked  out  a  common  set  of 
standards  for  our  major  programs  dealing 
v^nth  deeiKn  and  construction.  These  stAnd- 
ards  are  intended  to  avoid  rigidity  permit 
imagination  and  provide  for  tlie  develop- 
ment of  housing  suitable  for  the  elderly, 
while  protecting  the  public  interest. 

We  organized  and  are  operating  an 
Information  and  technical  service  for  spon- 
sors who  are  often  uninformed  In  the  fields 
of  finance  and  construction.  An  Internal 
clearlnghou«  of  Information  on  each  of  the 
senior  citizen  housing  programs  has  been 
developed  to  mlnimtz*  duplication  of  activ- 
ity, to  exchange  knowledge  and  to  provide 
a  means  by  which  each  constituent  agency 
can  benefit  from  the  experience  of  the  oth- 
ers. 

With  the  establishment  of  this  Office,  the 
operating  responsibilities  of  the  direct  lend- 
ing program  were  transferred  to  the  Com- 
munity Facilities  Administration  which  ad- 
ministers a  similar  direct  lending  program 
for  college  housing.  All  of  our  programs  are 
now  decentralized  to  the  field  so  that  serv- 
ice can  be  local,  personal,  and  speedy. 

A  national  policy  concerned  with  housing 
for  senior  citizens  must  take  into  account 
the  achievements  in  housing  and  commu- 
nity settings,  not  only  among  the  older 
generations,  but  among  the  younger  gen- 
erations as  well.  Further,  It  Is  of  even 
greater  Importance  that  It  view  the  future 
in  terms  of  the  changing  expectations  of  all 
Americans. 

Remarkable  advancements  In  science  and 
technology  plus  a  general  improvement  In 
living  and  working  conditions  have  abetted 
higher  levels  of  Individual  health  and  ex- 
tended life  expectancy.  Those  achievements 
have  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  and 
encouraged  the  belief  In,  a  better  lif^- 
healthier  and  more  m.eaningful— for  every- 


one. They  have  Impressed  these  va.ues  not 
only  during  the  young,  working  lives  of 
American?,  but  have  set  them  dowii  as  ex- 
pectations for  retirement  and  old  aee.  For 
all  of  us.  hfe  under  self-respectint-  condi- 
tions has  become  the  natxiral  order  o  things. 
Senior  citizens  of  tomorrow  may  be  expected 
to  be  more  Insistent  than  their  eiders  were, 
on  decent  housing  In  siu table  living  en- 
vironments— environments  In  which  they 
may  spend  their  days  In  independence  and 
In  dignity. 

President  Kennedy  has  acrept.ed  this  goal 
as  his  own  and  will  provide  the  magnetic 
leadership  to  stride  across  this  new  social 
frontier  with  concrete  accomplisbments. 
This  administration  has  an  appreciate:,  of 
the  aged  not  as  a  p-obTem.  but  as  a  posi- 
tive  gain   of  American  civilization. 

These  are  exciting  and  winning  times  In 
the  field  of  lengthening  life  and  in  the  war 
against  deterioration — greater  perhaps  than 
In  any  previous  century.  We  have  before  us 
the  luminous  possibility  that  a  child  bom 
today  or  tomorrow  can  lo<>k  forward  to  a 
healthv  childhood,  productive  middle  years, 
and  a  creative  old  age.  And  we  may  repeat 
the  prayer  of  the  great  Navajo  poet: 

"In  beauty  may  I  walk 
With  beauty  before  me  may  1  walk 
With  beauty  behind  me  nuiy  I  walk 
With  beauty  all  around  me  may  I  walk 
In  old  age  wandering  on  a  trail  of  beauty. 

lively,  may  I  walk 
In  old  age,  wandering  on  a  trail  of  beauty, 

living  again,  may  I  walk 
It  Is  finished  in  beauty.     It  Is  finished.  In 
beauty." 


NOMINATION  OF  JUDGE  THURGOOD 
MARSHALL 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Piesident,  the  dis- 
graceful delay  in  acting  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Judge  Thurgood  Marshall  is 
descnbed  very  well  in  an  oditonal  in  to- 
day s  New  York  Herald  Tribune  entitled 
"Senate's  Obligation  on  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall." 

The  hearings  on  this  nomination  are 
an  unprecedented  example  even  for  this 
body  of  procrastination  and.  to  borrow 
a  word  from  the  Tribune  editoiial,  pet- 
tifogging." 

Judge  Marshall's  career  is  a  matter  of 
public  record  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  his  eminent  quaUfications  for  judicial 
service.  He  should  have  been  confirmed 
long  ago  and  would  have  been  if  not  for 
the  stalling  tactics  of  a  few  of  his  op- 
ponents. Not  a  shred  of  testimony  has 
been  presented  in  the  months  of  hear- 
ings on  this  nomination  which  casts  one 
iota  of  doubt  on  the  character,  loyalty, 
and  ability  of  Thurgood  Marshall. 

The  Tribune  editorial  points  out  that 
our  colleague,  Senator  Keating,  whose 
State  is  within  the  principal  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  of  appeals  to  which  Judge 
Marshall  has  been  appointed,  has  taken 
the  lead  in  pressing  for  action  on  this 
nomination.  It  is  most  re,;rettab!e  that 
the  President  at  his  press  conference 
recently  chose  to  engage  m  some  parti- 
san sniping  at  the  efforts  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  The  truth  is  that  Sen- 
ator Keating  has  always  approached 
this  matter  without  any  regard  for  par- 
tisanship and  if  anythinc  he  deserves 
the  commendation,  not  condemnation 
from  the  admimstralion  for  his  effort  to 
keep  this  nomination  from  dying  of  ne- 
glect. 

This    is    another    Illtistration    of    the 
White  House  s  uniortunate  tendency  to 
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place  politics  ahead  of  progress  on  cru- 
cial issues.  The  only  opposition  to  Mar- 
shall of  which  I  am  aware  comes  from 
members  of  the  President's  own  party. 
I  hope  that  the  President's  remarks  will 
not  imperil  the  solid  Republican  support 
which  the  nomination  has  had  to  date. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  be  printed  follow- 
ing my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

There  beinF  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Senate's  Obligation  of  Thcrgood  Marshall 

Demcxrratic  Senators  of  the  South  are  do- 
ing nothing  about  President  Kennedy's  nom- 
ination of  Thurgood  Marshall  to  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals. 

This  Is  a  disgraceful  situation.  Here  we 
have  an  eminent  lawyer,  thoroughly  qualified 
in  every  respect,  and  yet  the  southern  Demo- 
crat.s.  through  their  committee  control,  have 
held  up  the  confirmation  for  almost  a  year. 

This  stalling  In  the  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee, headed  by  Senator  Oi.in'  Johnston,  of 
South  Carolina,  is  clearly  occasioned  by  the 
fact  that  Judee  Marshall,  a  Negro  and  long- 
time counsel  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  won 
the  Supreme  Court  victory  in  the  historic 
1954   school   desegregation   cases 

But  the  temper  of  the  Senate  is  unmis- 
t.^k.ibly  for  action.  Senator  Kenneth  B 
Ke.iting.  of  New  York,  a  member  of  the  full 
Judiciary  Committee,  has  served  notice  that 
he  intends  to  move  that  the  subcommittee 
be  discharged  And  if  this  is  blocked  by  the 
committee  chairman.  Senator  James  East- 
land,  the  chronic  obstructionist  from  Mis- 
.sissippi.  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that 
traditional  respect  for  committee  processes 
cannot  always  be  endured.  The  leaders  of 
both  parties  are  determined  to  get  the  Mar- 
shall question  to  a  vote  on  the  Senate  floor. 

This  is  a  matter  of  fairplay  and  integrity. 
The  pettifogging  over  Thurgood  Marshall's 
qualifications,  which  is  nothing  but  racism 
Hi  di.sguise.  is  clearly  intolerable.  The  great 
majority  of  the  Senate,  we  feel  confident, 
are  fed'  up  with  unworthy,  subterranean 
tactics.  It  is  mandatory  to  approve  the 
Marshall  selection  on  merit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  business  m  the  morning  hour'? 
There  being  no  further  business  in  the 

morning     hour,     morning     business     is 
closed. 


BALANCE  OF  AWARDS  MADE  BY 
PHILIPPINE  WAR  DAMAGE  COM- 
MISSION 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objeclion.  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R,  11721 »  to  authorize  the 
payment  of  the  balance  of  awards  for 
war  damage  compensation  made  by  the 
Philippine  War  Damage  Commission  and 
lo  authorize  the  appropriation  of  $73 
million  for  that  purpose. 


STRATEGY  FOR  THE   LONG 

PULI^-TRUE  VICTORY 

Ml-   JAVITS.     Mr,  President,  no  issue 

1.-,  more  Important  to  Americans  at  all 

i.mes  than  the  question  of  peace  and  how 


to  preserve  it  in  the  presence  of  the  deep 
conflicts  that  divide  East  and  West.  Our 
efforts  have  been  directed  in  large  part 
to  the  integration  of  the  power  of  the 
free  world,  to  help  the  newly  established 
and  developing  countries  escape  the  dan- 
gers of  internal  violence  and  political 
upheaval  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  in- 
filtration and  subversion  of  aggressive 
international  communism  on  the  other 
hand. 

In  an  address  which  I  delivered  earlier 
this  year  before  the  World  Affairs  Coun- 
cil of  Albany,  N.Y.,  I  discussed  at  length 
many  of  the  problems  that  confi'ont  us 
both  within  and  without  the  borders  of 
the  United  States  as  a  consequence  of 
the  great  political  conflict  of  our  times. 
I  have  since  supplemented  and  brought 
this  information  up  to  date  and  included 
references  to  later  events.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  to  print  in  the  Record  my 
remarks  as  follows: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Str.\tecy  for  the  Long  Pull— True  Victory 
No  o!ie  who  analyzes  American  foreign 
policy  todav  can  help  but  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  myriad  of  forces,  the  complex  chal- 
lenges and  the  recurring  crises  that  shape 
our  times. 

It  seems  as  if  we  are  constantly  living  in 
a  se.a  of  troubles. 

I  wish  there  were  some  easy  answer  to  this 
chronic  headache  that  besets  the  Nation  and 
all  mankind.  There  isn't.  The  realities  of 
US  foreign  policy  exist  in  the  fact  that  the 
world  ntis  undergone  revolutionary  changes 
since  World  War  II  and  that  the  end  of  this 
historical  upheaval  is  nowhere  in  sight.  In 
the  age  we  live  in  today,  there  are  no  longer 
only  two  sides  to  every  question:  there  are 
often  four  sides,  and  sometimes  more. 

It  has  become  the  vogue  among  a  certain 
wing  of  borh  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
Parties  lo  meet  this  situation  with  a  cry  for 
■  total  victory" — not  negotiations,  not  co- 
existence, but  total  victory,  and  the  only 
alternative  to  such  total  victory  Is  alleged  to 
be  defeat.  Leaders  of  this  group  frequently 
denounce  the  foreign  policies  of  President 
Eisenhower  and  now  President  Kennedy  as 
a  no-wm  policy.  They  demand  a  halt  In 
foreign  aid,  the  end  of  any  channels  of  com- 
munication with  the  Communist  bloc  and 
withdrawal  from  the  United  Nations. 

I  do  not  believe  that  they  represent  the 
niamstream  of  American  public  opinion. 
But  their  following  Is  substantial  enough 
to  warrant  a  serious  rebuttal.  Moreover, 
they  offer  slogans  that,  imless  exposed,  could 
catch  fire  and  gravely  endanger  our  secu- 
rity After  all.  what  American  would  say 
he  is  against  'total  victory"?  Or  for  a  no- 
win  policy?  The  danger  comes  In  the  sweep- 
ing adventures,  the  long-shot  gambles  and 
the  stark  isolationism  which  these  men 
would  have  us  embark  on  in  order  to  achieve 
what  they  define  as  total  victory. 

Their  ideas  are  simple  enough — that  we 
should  get  set  to  fight  whenever  some  chal- 
:enge  comes  along  from  a  foreign  power;  and 
that  we  should  say  what  we  want  on  any 
major  foreign  policy  issue  no  matter  how 
difficult  or  obscure  and  give  our  opponents 
a    take-lt-or-leave-it  ultimatum. 

Is  this  the  best  way  to  answer  the  Com- 
munist challenge''  It  seems  to  me  that 
those  who  beat  the  drums  for  allegedly 
quick,  decisive  moves  in  our  current  struggle 
for  freedom  are  suffering  mainly  from  de- 
spair They  cannot  hear  to  face  the  burdens 
uf  the  long  pull  which  la  required  to  meet  a 
strong  and  rcsovirceful  eiieniy,  ftnd  which 
oilers  a  rsA  chan>'e  to  wm  without  atomic 
war. 


I  believe  they  are — and  I  say  this  In  a 
strictly  philosophical  sense — the  Intellectual 
cowards  of  our  time,  because  It  takes  much 
more  stamina  and  courage  to  face  a  con- 
tinuing struggle  of  enormous  proportions.  In- 
volving military,  political,  economic,  cul- 
tural, moral,  and  Ideological  facets  than  it 
does  to  say,  "OK,  let's  end  It  all  one  way  or 
the  other,  right  here  and  now" 

I  advocate  a  policy  of  true  victory — a 
strategy  of  the  long  pull,  the  burdens  of 
which  we  must  carry  in  the  years  ahead 

It  Is  a  strategy  which  accepts  the  chal- 
lenge of  communism  with  the  courage  and 
determination  to  meet  It  by  using  every 
Instrumentality  of  our  foreign  policy- 
political  and  economic  as  well  as  military; 
and  with  a  willingness  to  see  it  through  as 
far  Into  the  future  aa  may  be  neces.sary 
This  Is  truly  the  "tough"  approach 

It  Is  a  strategy  which  recognizes  the  chief 
objective  of  American  foreign  t>ollcy  to  be 
free  world  Integration.  The  building  of  an 
Atlantic  community,  beginning  with  a  Euro- 
pean community  which  is  alone  already 
stronger  economically  than  the  Soviet  Union, 
Is  the  most  exciting  facet  of  this  era  It 
means  we  can  help  the  atre-old  rivalries  of 
Europe,  which  launched  the  great  wars  of 
the  past,  give  way  to  a  momentous  partner- 
ship with  enormous  potential  benefit  to  the 
free  world's  mission.  It  means  we  must 
work  with  this  new  unified  Europe  not  Just 
for  military  defense  but  for  economic  pros- 
perity through  a  truly  great  trade  program. 
It  means  that  we  must  team  up  with  West- 
ern Europ>e  to  do  a  better  Job  at  helping  the 
developing  nations  of  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin 
America  through  public  and  private  foreign 
aid,  trade,  and  technical  assistance  programs 
which  are  truly  effective  and  practical. 

This  building  of  free  world  strength  and 
unity  cannot  be  accomplished  overnight,  but 
It  is  the  sure  route  to  the  ultimate  triumph 
for  freedom  for  all  mankind  W'e  cannot 
achieve  that  goal  by  yielding  to  archaic 
protectionist  fears  or  by  refusing  to  help 
the  new  nations  In  the  constructive  task  of 
building  new  societies  which  will  ally  them- 
selves to  the  side  of  freedom. 

There  are  those  who  complain  that  our 
concern  for  the  newly  developing  nations  Is, 
as  one  of  my  colleagues  said  recently,  "slug- 
gish sentimentality."  But  is  it  In  our  na- 
tional Interest  to  ignore  their  struggle  for 
Independence  and  progress  and  to  push  them 
Into  the  waiting  arms  of  the  Communist 
bloc?  I  assure  you  the  Communists  look 
upon  the  underdeveloped  areas  as  an  arena 
of  opportunity  and  they  are  investing  great 
resources  Into  the  struggle  to  prove  to  them 
that  their  system  is  superior  to  ours 

It  Is  significant  that  none  of  the  40  coun- 
tries which  have  become  Independent  since 
World  War  II  has  chosen  communism  as  a 
form  of  government.  But  these  new  na- 
tions, undergoing  drastic  social,  political 
and  economic  changes  In  this  new  revolu- 
tionary atmosphere,  are  vulnerable  to  crisis. 
It  win  take  patience,  skill,  insight  and  re- 
sources to  deal  with  their  problems  so  that 
the  free  world's  cause  prevails. 

Nor  can  we  let  free  world  interests  be 
damaged  by  an  unwillingness  to  face  the 
fact  that  our  current  trade  law  is  obsolete. 
We  must  allow  our  trade  and  tariff  policy  to 
expand  trade,  not  contract  It.  This  will  re- 
quire that  we  take  the  risks  of  increased 
competition  with  the  other  Industrialized 
nations  of  the  free  world.  But  the  alterni*- 
tlve  policy  would  stagnate  our  economy  and 
split  the  economic  power  of  the  free  world 
Into  factions. 

Then  there  Is  this  matter  of  withdrawing 
from  the  United  Nations  Granted  the 
U.N.  Is  an  Imperfect  Instriiment,  and  there 
la  perhaps  reason  for  disappointment  that  as 
It  ha«  enlarged  to  104  nations,  frustrations 
hav*  mounted.  Bui  it  ha*  had  enormous 
■uooeuei.  too-  m  restoring  order  where 
there  hiu.  bi'cn  a  breach  of  the  peace,  a*  i'> 
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Iran.  Indonesia.  Kashmir  and  Palestine:  In 
preventing  war-producing  confront.". tion  be- 
tween the  big  powers,  as  in  the  C'  'ngo;  In 
helping  transform  colonies  into  independent 
naUons  at  it  did  with  surprisingly  little 
bloodshed  in  Africa,  and  In  providing  a 
forum  where  countries  can  negotiate  and 
exchange  Ideas. 

The  United  Nations  of  course  does  not 
have  the  strength  to  keep  the  great  powers 
together,  but  it  has  had  the  strength  lo  keep 
the  great  powers  apart.  The  strategy  for  the 
long  pull  is  not  to  withdraw  from  this  com- 
munity of  naUons.  but  to  help  strengthen 
It  and  improve  lis  machinery  for  dealing 
with  threats  to  peace  and  for  preventing  In- 
ternational disagreements  from  breaking  out 
Into  open  hostilities.  That  Is  In  our  national 
interest  and  consistent  with  the  objectives 
of  our  foreign  policy. 

We  live  In  a  dangerous  era.  It  Is  not  a 
time  for  extravagance  nor  for  Irresponsi- 
bility. It  Is  a  time  tor  discipline  and  pa- 
tience. We  will  have  frustrations  and  set- 
backs In  the  years  ahead,  but  If  we  refuse  to 
be  stampeded  Into  misguided  adventures,  the 
spirit  of  what  our  Nation  stands  for  wUl 
guide  us  to  true  victory. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  the  con- 
flict we  are  referring  to  is  the  struggle 
between  freedom  and  communism.    This 
is  a  p>olitical  conflict  and  a  very  real  one. 
The  reason  it  is  so  intense  right  now. 
aside  from  its  normal  dynamics,  is  that 
there  is  an  attitude  in  tins  Nation  being 
expressed   by   people   who  fancy   them- 
selves conservatives  but  are  really  on  the 
extreme  right,  who  use  a  slogan  which 
is  very  misleading  and  yet  typif.es  the 
political  conflict   m   uhich   we   are  en- 
gaged.   That  slogan  is  "total  victory  " — 
whatever  that  may  mean — total  victorj' 
in  the  struggle  against  the  Communists. 
Now    I    wish    you    would    bear    tho.sc 
words  in  mind  as  we  discuss  the  situa- 
tion, because  in  my  opinion  in  the  com- 
ing   congressional     elections,     you    will 
meet  this  slogan  more  and  more.     I  do 
not  think  the  ultraright  is  going  to  get 
very  much  further  in  any  part  of  the 
counti-y  than   it   already  has,  which  is 
not  too  far,  in  the  States  in  which  it 
has  made  a  bid.  as  in  California  against 
former    Vice    President    Nixon,     And    I 
do  not  think  it  will  get  anywhere  in  my 
own  State  of  Ne^*  York. 

But  nonetheless  as  sometimes  happens 
with  movements  in  the  United  States 
which  do  not  necessarily  muster  great 
public  support  in  numbers,  the  ultia- 
right  does  set  a  cause  for  public  discus- 
sion which  is  very  real  and  sometimes 
can  be  very  useful.  I  believe  that  the 
reevaluation  of  American  techniques  in 
the  political  conflict  as  represented  by 
the  debate  with  the  ultraright  is  very 
useful  in  crystalizing  our  discussion  and 
very  useful  in  sharpening  our  own  think- 
ing upon  these  si.bjects. 

Our  foreign  pol;cy,  obviously,  can 
hardly  keep  frori  being  overwhelmed  by 
the  myriad  of  forces,  the  complexity  of 
the  challenges,  the  recurring  crises  that 
are  the  hallmarl:  of  our  times.  It  must 
seem  to  you  as  t  does  to  me  that  there 
is  not  a  moment  that  one  is  untroubled, 
that  we  are  lilc rally  living  in  a  sea  of 
troubles. 

Now,  uhat  is  endemic  in  tiic  Am(  i;c:;n 
people,  obvlousl:. .  is  that  tl.ey  would  like 
to  have  .some  an;,wer  to  this.  Americans 
like  to  wrap  things  up  and  get  tliein 
done.  They  do  lot  hkc  them  lu  Urai-:  on 
and  leave  loose  ends. 


I  wish  that  I  could  ofler  a  prescription 
to  the  people  or  to  you.  but  I  cannot,  be- 
cause there  is  not  one.  There  is  one  pre- 
scription which  would  be  real  and 
final— and  tmthinkable— that  is.  to  issue 
a  set  of  specifications  for  the  Russians 
and  Communist  Chinese,  give  them  a 
stated  time  in  which  to  deliver  on  them, 
and  if  they  did  not  deliver,  bomb  them 
with  atomic  weajKDns  and  hydrogen 
weapons 

Now,  that  would  be  very  final  and  very 
decisive.  And  when  you  analyze  the 
concept  of  "total  victory."  it  pretty  much 
leads  only  to  that.  This  is  why  it  is  so 
dangerous  to  the  thinking  of  the  Amer- 
ican people — not  that  they  should  not 
hear  it.  The  people  should  by  all  means. 
hear  it  as  many  times  as  they  wish,  but 
it  must  not  be  left  unchallenged.  This 
is  my  purpose  in  this  discussion  and  in 
many  other  discussioiis  of  a  smiilar  char- 
acter which  I  have  had  and  will  continue 
to  have. 

The  realities  of  our  situation,  which  we 
must  tmderstand  in  terms  of  the  pohti- 
cal  conflict,  is  that  even  if  the  Russians 
did  not  exist,  tliere  would  be  a  political 
conflict.  Now,  if  I  leave  you  with  noth- 
ing else,  may  I  leave  you  with  that: 
Even  if  the  Russians  did  not  exist,  we 
would  have  a  major  political  conflict. 

The  reason  we  have  a  major  political 
conflict  IS  that  two-thirds  of  the  world 
IS  very  poor  and  also  yellow  or  black  and 
only  one-third  of  the  world  is  white  with 
a  generally  higher  standard  of  living. 
Scientists  may  question  whetlier  anybody 
IS  truly  white  or  black,  but  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there.  I  am  using  the  gen- 
erally accepted  terms. 

These  people  who  are  yellow  or  black 
have  for  some  centuries  been  adminis- 
tered, to  use  a  polite  phrase,  by  tlie  one- 
third  that  is  white.  And  by  some  proc- 
ess which  no  one  can  fathom  they  have 
come  to  two  conclusions:  one,  that  they 
are  not  going  to  be  ruled  by  white  men 
any  more;  and.  two,  that  there  is  enough 
well-being  in  the  world  in  terms  of  tech- 
nology so  that  they  do  not  have  to  starve 
all  their  lives  or  endure  serious  economic 
privation. 

New,  when  you  are  dealing  with  this 
mass  of  people— in  round  figures,  about 
2  billion  people  or  more,  of  whom  not 
less  than  1'2  billion  are  m  the  free 
world,  k't  alone  those  who  are  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  and  the  slave  world — you 
becnn  to  appreciate  that  the  reahties  of 
our  foreign  policy  are  not  only  based  on 
the  stru'-:L;le  apainst  the  Communi.'^Us— 
which,  would  be  obses,'-ive  enou:^h— but 
also  upon  the  revolutionary  changes 
which  the  world  has  undergone  since 
V/orld  War  II.  The  occurrence  of  so 
deep  a  revolution  in  mankind  and  of 
such  historic  size  has  probably  never 
been  known  because  the  world  has  never 
operated  at  one  time  in  such  orders  of 
magnitude. 

"We  all  know  about  the  wars  of  old. 
The  other  night  somebody  said  to  the 
surprise  of  those  who  were  hstenlng  that 
Caesar  conquered  Gaul  with  10  legions. 
That  is  about  10,000  men  And  the  great 
Alexiuider  probably  did  not  have  any 
more  cflectivcs  tlian  tliat  when  he  con- 
quered what  WHS  tiien  known  as  the 
civilized  world.  The  whole  continent  of 
Europe   at  one  t.mc,   as  you  nil  know. 


even  in  a  state  of  somewhat  advanced 
civilization,  represented  a  total  of  about 
15  or  'JO  million  people 

The  orders  of  magnitude  today  are  un- 
believable, and  It  IS  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  there  is  great  complexity, 
especially  over  the  very  de;  p  currents 
which  are  influencing  the  world. 

Now,  why  do  I  speak  this  way  about 
this  expression  "total  victory?"  The 
reason  is  that  it  typifies  two  contrast imr 
points  of  view.  There  is  on  the  one  hand 
a  desire  to  win  the  struggle  for  freedom 
through  negotiation,  the  arts  of  effective 
preparation,  strong  alliances,  vigorous 
and  vital  economic  ties  among  all  na- 
tions of  the  world,  and  assurances  of  suc- 
cess economically,  socially,  and  cultural- 
ly. We  want  to  induce  nations  to  pursue 
the  path  of  freedom,  to  engage  m  efforts 
to  establish  various  types  of  rule  by  law 
in  the  world,  even  instruments  as  ele- 
mentary and  as  inadequate  as  the  United 
Nations  or  the  World  Court  of  Justice — 
not  very  glamorous  activities,  not  deci- 
sive activities  which  some  Napoleon  or 
Charlemagne  or  other  great  captain 
would  order  upon  the  world — but  the  only 
way  that  I  know  of  to  avert  world  war 
III. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  "total 
victory."  a  point  of  view  which  holds 
that  leaders  of  the  United  States — 
whether  Eisenliower  or  Kennedy  or 
other  leaders — are  pursuing  a  no-win 
policy. 

And  now  what  would  they  like  us  to 

do? 

They  would  hke  to  halt  foreign  aid. 
Tliey  would  like  us  to  declare  a  com- 
plete embargo  upon  any  communication 
or  trade  with  the  Communist  bloc.  They 
would  like  us  to  withdraw  from  the 
United  Nations.  They  would  like  us  to 
send  armed  forces  into  Cuba.  They 
would  like  us  to  tell  the  Russians  that  we 
give  them  so  many  hours  or  days  or 
weeks  or  months  to  tear  down  the  Berlin 
wall  and  if  they  refuse,  the  necessary 
implication  is  that  we  will  push  it  over. 
And  if  that  is  not  satisfactory  to  them 
and  they  insist  on  fighting,  we  will  fight, 
and  if  that  becomes  escalated  into  an 
atomic  war,  then  we  are  ready  to  accept 
that  eventuality. 

Tlie  alternative.  I  would  asv-^ume,  is  to 
look  hard  and  long  over  Uic  wall  of  what 
would  be  Fortress  U.S.A..  make  ourselves 
impregnable,  and  then  tell  tlie  rest  of 
the  world  to  go  hang. 

Now  obviously  neither  of  these  alter- 
natives will  appeal  to  the  American  peo- 
ple because  neither  can  be  delivered  to 
the  American  people  with  any  assurance 
that  the  forces  arrayed  against  us  will 
remain  inactive  while  we  engage  in  all 
these  measures.  I  think  even  untutored 
minds  in  our  country,  and  there  arc  not 
too  many  any  more  that  are  untutored, 
understand  the  fundamental  proposition, 
that  great  powers  cannot  bluff. 

Let  us  understand  that.  Great  powers 
cannot  bluff. 

The  best  proof  of  that  is  Mr. 
Khrushche\ .  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  been 
engaging  in  all  kinds  of  loud  denuncia- 
tions about  Berlin  And  every  time  he 
has  to  receie  from  an  ultimatum  date, 
h.i.s  position  pet.'s  progreaslvely  weaker. 
Hence  he  1  £U  cca*ed  giving  \xi  ultima- 
tums with  iat^a.    He  new  make*  M\tm 
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very  generally;  for  example,  he  says  we 
have  to  get  our  troops  out  of  Berlin 
someday.  He  does  not  say  precisely 
when,  because  he  has  learned  the  hard 
way  what  we  already  know  in  our  free 
society— that  great  powers  cannot  bluff. 
And  so,  my  friends,  the  dangers  of 
these  broad  generalizations,  the  broad 
slogan  about  "total  victory"  and  the  al- 
legation that  distinguished  Americans 
are  pursuing  "no  win"  policies — these 
are  given  to  us  by  devotees  of  sweeping 
adventures  and  long-shot  gambles  or  by 
stark  isolationists  who  would  have  us 
embark  upon  programs  which  in  my 
view  would  be  fateful  to  our  country. 

Now,  their  ideas  are  simple  enough 
when  you  boil  them  down:  That  we 
should  get  set  to  fight  when  any  foreign 
power  challenges  us.  That  we  should  lay 
down  the  rules  as  to  what  we  want  on 
any  major  foreign  policy  issue  and  give 
our  opponents  a  take-it-or-leave-it 
alternative.  And  obviously  this  is  the 
challenge  and  the  issue  in  our  country 
on  what  is  called,  in  your  series  of 
lectures,  "the  political  conflict." 

Now,  Is  this  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
a  political  conflict?  I  must  say  that  I 
do  not  think  so  at  all. 

I  think  that  those  who  beat  the  drums 
for  this  approach,  for  the  allcRodly 
quick, ^  decisive  moves,  arc  suffering 
mainly  from  despair  or  a  lack  of  Ideas 
They  cannot  boar  to  face  the  10,  20,  30, 
40,  maybe  50  years,  which  may  be  re- 
quired  to  meet  a  slronK  and  rosourooful 
enemy  and  whlcli  l.s  tho  only  way  m  my 
view  to  win  without  ntnmlc  war  and  to 
avert  world  war  III 

I  think  111  all  hon(\sty  LlAut  U  Is  In- 
tellectual cowardice  to  R.M\ime  that  quick 
cntchy  slounns  are  a  Mibstltuto  for  brains 
ni^d  resourcr.H  niul  ihi>  wUluvnies.s  to 
.sncrlflco  and  what  is  mo-si  impnrlnnt. 
the  wlllln«ne.sM  to  pur.suf  a  lino  of  policy 
ovtM'  ft  lontf  period  of  f  line 

Now,  mind  you.  my  fri-MulN.  thrrt-  two 
no  short  rutjt  Flftv  billion  doUixis  ii 
yt'ftr  for  drfrtM«r>  rrprr!«fnl,«t  roUKhlv  ;j 
prrrpnt  of  thr  U8  aro-ot  nttlional 
product,  and  It  t."*  minpletely  non- 
productive, a  rrnl  drain  and  a  real  .strain 
on  our  economic  Hy.strm  i\nd  the  ondur- 
'«\\r-(>  of  our  people  AikI  this  i.s  not  thr 
nrst  lime  tliat  Americans  will  die,  as 
they  arc  now  dyuvi  In  Vietnam:  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact.  It  Is  not  oven  In  the 
Older  of  matinltudo  In  which  casualties 
mny  have  to  be  suffered 

Let  us  never  forsct  that  Japan  and 
the  Soviet  Union  fou«ht  a  full-scale  war, 
complete  with  lank.s,  artillery,  Infantry 
and  air,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Baikal, 
and  neither  ever  declared  war  asalnst 
the  other.  This  mtiy  very  well  be  a  hall- 
mark of  our  times 

Let  us  not  foruet  also  that  we  are 
dealing  with  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  in  the  world  who  feel 
that  they  have  had  a  raw  deal  for  cen- 
t\ules,  and  now  finally  see  a  way,  evon 
If  they  ally  themselves  with  the  devil; 
namely,  the  Russians  and  the  Com- 
munist Chinese,  to  get  back  their  dignity 
and  get  a  little  even  with  the  world 
which  they  feel  has  treated  them  so 
badly  for  all  these  centuries. 

We  happen  to  be  living  In  a  time 
which  has  the  disadvantage  of  forcing 


us  to  answer  for  the  sins  of  our  fathers 
and  our  grandfathers  and  our  great- 
grandfathers to  these  people  who  have 
been  held  down,  in  their  view,  for  a  very, 
very  long  time.  This,  as  I  see  it.  is  a 
major  issue  of  the  conflict  and  one  that 
we  have  to  meet. 

Now,  how  do  we  go  about  meeting  it? 
You  are  by  now  very  well  aware  of  all 
the  aspects  of  the  policy  which  this 
country  is  pursuing — our  aid,  our  trade, 
our  technical  assistance,  our  general 
political  effort  to  cement  broad-scale 
security  as  well  as  economic  alliances, 
our  efforts  to  buttress  the  economic  con- 
daion  of  the  whole  v,-orld  through  or- 
ganizations l.ke  the  International  Bank, 
the  Monetary  Fund,  the  new  Interna- 
tional Development  Authority,  the  In- 
ter-American Bank,  Bank  for  Interna- 
tional Settlements,  and  other  agencies. 

You  are  very  well  aware,  I  am  sure,  of 
the  indirect  effort  which  we  are  also 
making  throjgh  other  countries  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living  and  the  sense  of 
dignity  of  trie  developing  peoples  who 
might  be  otlierwise  unhappy  or  disspir- 
ited  if  thpy  had  been  compelled  to  accept 
some  aid  from  us  or  from  Eurf^pean  pow- 
ers who  were  formerly  thoir  adminlster- 
ing  countries  or,  as  they  would  call  It, 
thrlr  colonhil  masters. 

Mr  President,  now  these  are  matters 
which  are  inherent  in  the  justly  famous, 
bipartl.san  fc  reign  policy  of  our  country, 
Ttiry  are  beum'  dealt  wHli  and  iire  going 
through  llie  Conwioss  e\riv  day,  A 
forelui^  aid  bill  is  Koini.:  through  the 
Coni-'ress  rl  iht  now  rouKhly  In  the 
nviirnltude  of  four  and  a  half  hllUon  dol- 
lars: tlii're  i.re  h!.-.o  oui'  defense  ftppro- 
lu  latlor,.s  our  suiplus  fnod  (.\\ --\^"  •>'  :  !'i- 
uruni.s,  ('ur  Tea''!'  ('mps  ii'l  of  Uh..c-  ai'O 
inh.oreut  and  part  (.[  an  e  ^uibllshcd  pol« 
ley  whleli  luis  been  pi  aeticulU'  unohang- 
mw  f;oin  r  unum  ihiou^-il;  Ivinenhnwer 
throUHli  Kennedy  and  a.s  lui  a  \v '  can 
,t('c  will  be  eariled  on  for  muim^  ini,!  iler- 
able  t  Hue  in,«tt  as  It  \s 

At  a  innii!'r  o!  fact    even  If  the  moit 

nidenl  advoi-a'e  of  tlie  "trtal  victory" 
poUey  !\nd  the  nm-;!  aider,!  ili  r.ounoer 
of  tiie      no  win'     pollCV   W'\r   tn  be  I'lreted 

Prfvvldcnt  of  the  United  Stati'M  in,  l'»ft4 
I  a.ssuie  you  that  the  nr-it  tliiiu:  hi-  wi'ulil 
CO  would  be  to  nvsurr  the  niti'M!-  of  the 
world  tliat  the  United  Htates  '\\\\  carry 
on  the  same  policy  which  Kennedy  1* 
carrying  on  toda.\  as  far  as  all  of  these 
bread  and  butter  things  are  concerned. 
Ho  would  k;iow  that  If  lie  did  not  do 
this,  the  whole  house  wo\i!ri  c-Mlnnve 
around  lils  e\rs:  and  no  P;esifien'  •<  ,ip,'- 
a  national  disaster.  I  do  nc;  caie  liat 
views  he  wiiely  adve;ti.si's  beloii.  !.c  Is 
elected 

Now  u!ia'  are  liie  new  ideas?  What 
Is  the  more  ad\n!iced  tliinklng  In  these 
fl(>lds''  Are  Cloveininent  officials  like 
myself  and  oiheis  who  have  addressed 
you  and  will  do  .^o  are  wr  thinking  in 
more  fundamental  terms' 

The  reason  I  think  our  country  has  the 
riulU  to  ask  that  of  me  and  others  like 
me  is  this:  ]  think  it  is  Just  about  even, 
a  50-50  chance,  that  if  we  go  on  with  all 
the  things  we  are  doing  and  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Communist  Chinese  go  on 
with  all  the  things  they  arc  doing.  It  is 
about  50-50  whether  wc  hall  win  or  lose, 
I  do  not  think  victory  is  assured  at  all. 


And  I  do  not  think  anybody  in  author- 
ity will  tell  you  that  it  is  assured. 

Now.  that  even  split  is  just  unneces- 
sary and  too  close  for  comfort  for  the 
American  people.  I  think  we  have  the 
resources,  I  thuik  we  have  the  skill  and 
t!ie  ability  I  think  we  have  the  deter- 
mination to  win.  And  what  is  more.  I 
think  we  have  the  moral  right  because 
in  this  matter  I  think  we  are  without 
any  question  on  the  side  of  human  de- 
cency and  the  progress  of  mankind  to 
a  better  destiny  than  it  has  ever  had 
before.  I  think,  therefore,  that  we  have 
every  right  to  see  before  us  a  decisive 
opportunity  to  win  tlie  struggle  for  free- 
dom, and  the  50-50  division  is  just  not 
good  enough.  In  addition  50-50  is  just 
too  low,  considering  the  resources  which 
we  have  to  throw  into  the  struggle. 

I  would  like  to  present  to  you,  there- 
fore, the  new  lines  of  activity  which  to 
my  mind  will  add  that  quotient  neces- 
sai-y  to  give  us  much  better  than  a  50-50 
opportunity  to  win  the  cold  war  struggle. 

First,  what  needs  to  be  done  is  the 
building  of  the  Ailaniic  Community.  I 
think  this  is  the  base  of  strength  repre- 
senting the  indu.strlalized  nations  bor- 
dering upon  tlie  A'lanlic.  upon  which  a 
secure  future  and  a  future  which  can 
surely  win  for  freedom  mu.-^t  be  built. 
Now,  this  doe;,  lu-t  mean  that  we  need  to 
Join  the  European  Common  Market  to- 
morrow, and  u  does  not  mean  Atlantic 
union  or  anv  other  .^loi-ans  It  does 
mean  thai  v^  e  liave  to  lom  with  our  alli-'s 
both    In    llie    Wrslern    Heml.sphfUC    like 

Canada  for  examp'''  aiul  Mexiecv  and  on 
llie  Fui'oi)ean  Contin("nl  In  buildini!  an 
Atlantic  ("ommuniiy  mllnltely  more  in!< 
grated  thiii  the  one  tud.iy^  mllilarily, 
CUh  i!:i.'''  '.(lallv'  and  eeonomleally 
It  !:..'.!:.  ,ii.o  that  we  inu.st  (eain  up 
with  UUii  Atlant.e  t'ommuuiiv  in  (uclei 
to  do  a  nuu'h  latlei  loh  tlun  we  ate 
doing  now  In  helping  iln'  de\elopinr  nft- 
tlons  of  Atla    Africa,  and  Latin  Ameiicn 

In  short  v.e  would  tlu  n  have  two  ini.'>- 
•loni.  One  to  lnte»!iate  our  own 
strpngUi  !•'  oi  line  m  tlie  Atlantic  Com- 
munity 111  <!  !.■:  1(1  have  a  bane  (^f 
strength  wh^h  w  .mUI  be  truly  tmpir«- 
nabie  In  teiin-.  of  iht^  w(uld  And  the 
nther,  und  \erv  imiioriantly,  to  build 
a  baie  of  asfrtanc'  rot  the  new  nniion.s 
of  the  world  wiurh,  ran  ilo  more  with 
them  than  we  are  able  to  do  alone,  or 
that  or  '!  i  a:  r  .ill',.,  to  do  today  with 
a  relfti     '  i>    iui!  onininated   cfTort 

Now.  In  democratic  terms,  this  is  ( ■ - 
sentlal,  ton  bocau:!^  il  yoi  did  i;ive  a 
solid  base  to  this  >'iu;:!;le  for  fr<'edoiM 
In  terms  of  the  Atlantic  Communliy,  you 
would  be  enhsur.g  a  population  which 
for  the  flJSt  time  L(i:in;i  to  be  comi)a- 
rable  In  Its  totah'v  as  a  population  to 
tlic  populations  ol  tlie  .'v,\i-t  Union  and 
Communist  China,  in  this  Atlantic 
Community  you  have  a  population,  m 
vci-y  broad  geiuual  orders  of  ma::nitude 
of  something  like  600  million.  This  be- 
gins to  be  a  unity  of  pow(U'  which  can 
bo  compared  In  poi)ulaHoii  terms  to  the 
unit  of  power  winch  exists  as  you  know 
upon  the  Eurasian  Continent.  In  this 
connection,  I  think  we  would  be  very 
unwise — and  I  think  we  in  the  Congress 
would  be  very  unwi.se — if  we  have  any 
sissumptlons  that  the  Ru.ssians  and  the 
Communist  Chinese    are   going   to   fall 
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apart  and  tlial  tomorrow  morning  at  4 
o'clock  Khmshcht  v  is  going  to  turn  to 
us  to  ai.k  us  to  1  olp  him  deleiid  lum- 
sclf  against  the  Communist  Chinese. 
They  have  altogetner  too  much  in  com- 
mon and  the  Co  nmunist  Chinese  are 
altogether  too  intransigent  a?ainst  the 
West  and  especial  ly  against  us,  to  leave 
us  any  area  of  comfort  whatever  except 
the  broadest  possiale  integrated  base  for 
the  security  of  the  Western  World. 

Now.  such  an  integrated  community — 
and  I  will  discuss  with  you  what  meas- 
ures are  inherent  in  the  beginnings  of 
this  integrated  ccmmunity  even  now — 
such  an  integrated  Atlantic  Community 
would  have  at  tiie  present  writing  a 
thousand  billion  dollars  in  productive 
power,  something  more  than  twice  that 
of  the  United  States. 

I  just  beg  ycu  to  imagine  what 
Khrushchev  woulc  do  to  us  if  he  had  a 
thousand  billion  dollars  of  productr'e 
power.  The  most  optimistic  estimate  of 
Russian  productive  power  is  something 
in  the  area  of  a  quarter  of  Uiat :  that  is. 
the  Soviet  Union,  all  its  satelliU's,  and 
including  Communist  China.  If  Khru- 
shchev had  a  thousand  blUion  dollars  of 
productive  power,  I  assure  you  we  would 
not  last  very  long. 

Now.  no  one  Is  going  to  utilize  our 
power  against  hln,,  notwithstanding  his 
sins  against  mankind,  and  I  use  him 
only  as  a  symbol  if  the  whole  Commu- 
nist complex,  in  t!  (    iiini  way  that  they 

would  use  i!  iu';i  ';  *  i;  P'.it  it  i.'*,\i'v 
US  some  e>'Oci  p!  i>:  i;.i  i :  t  inm'loMv  ci  i.- 
nomlc  ba"><  which  munknui  would  thii; 
have  with  winch  'o  do  the  lot)  ot  win- 
ning In  lh.>  ^ii'.i.  k.c  !oi    lucdom 

There  are  many  thmcN  which  are 
HOlru'  on  I'lcli!  no'^  which  an  \erv  con- 
duc.\c  1(1  liii.M.iii'  up  tlu.s  .Miantic  com- 
munitv  l''oi  one  ihmi'  wc  havi  an  op- 
portunity m  the  t  lule  bill  which  i.>  imw 
going  through  He  l'onrM>N  to  woiK 
OU  a  cont  1  a(  tural  aiianh'cmen!  with  the 
European  Conumn  Maikii  which  will 
bo  V9r>   '.lionc   lot   till  111  and  \v\\  vtioi.h' 

for  us. 

Now,  I  liave  no  llhiMon  whativci  that 
the  clc\i:  |-\ii  ojic.i;;--  l;ii\c  •■iiddcMlN 
grown  Wint;.s  and  ia\i  in  coim  am:cl.s  m 
whom  you  ran  (ntun.!  >out  late  ex- 
pecting they  Will  akc  good  can  o[  \ou 
Not  at  all.  Cupidiiv  avarice,  and  'iced 
and  paiX)Chlali.Mn  and  untipatiiies  are 
Still  verv  nnuh  )art  of  tlie  M-ene  in 
Europi  i.tsi  as  tli  y  have  bi  :.  lor  cen- 
turies. 

But  wliat  Kiiro  ie  has  been  learninir 
now  1.^  that  1!  i.v  \er\  piolilable  to  inie- 
grate.  This  l,s  tit  g:ea;  le.sson  which 
Europe  h.as  leaili'd  It  l.s  \eiy  pi-ofU - 
able  to  l^.te^'l•ate  I'll!  ope  has  at  loni^ 
last  had  a  taste  o  wlial  we  ha\c  known 
ever  since  oui  national  histt>ry  benan 
that  a  hioad  int<icommiinicat;ni' 
market  with  a  balonce  ol  inan\  .skills  and 
many  types  nt  i  ..sou;  ccs  leads  to  un- 
dreami^d  of  freednm  ol  movement  free- 
dom of  the  human  imagination  and 
human  construction  ability  and  theicfoir 
tonew  heifih.ts  of  irospenly  This  is  the 
extraordinary  thi  ig  about  the  European 
Economic  Commi  nity.  or  the  European 
Common  Market 

II  IS  composed  of  only  6  countries,  as 
you    all    know,    ^^ith    a    population    of 


loughlv  16,')  million  and  a  gross  national 
iv,t>duct  not  much  more  tlian  $3  65  b.l- 
liun — i)e:haps  $200  biiiion 

It  started  from  a  pomt  way  behind 
ours  in  terms  of  the  standard  of  living 
and  in  terms  of  an  mtegrated  economy, 
but  it  is  making  the  most  extraordi- 
nary, sensational,  and  exciting  strides 
forward.  This  is  a  great  object  lesson  to 
Europeans,  and  I  think  will  make  deal- 
ing with  tliem  very  much  more  con- 
genial for  us  than  it  ever  has  been  before. 
And  so  I  say.  while  we  have  to  keep 
our  eyes  wide  open  in  making  our  ar- 
rangements with  them,  we  must  at  the 
same  time  free  our  hands  so  that  we 
may  negotiate  arrangements  which  will 
be  extremely  useful  and  profitable  to 
them  and  to  us 

The  trade  bill  is  perhaps  the  first  test 
of  the  kind  of  liquidity  in  our  operations 
which  we  must  have  if  we  are  to  carry 
this  niatt.er  off  successfully.  We  have 
to  emphasize  the  expansion  of  trade,  not 
its  contraction. 

Now.  let  us  understand  that  wc  will  be 
taking  considerable  risks  in  this  matter. 
especially  the  unavoidable  risks  of  tlie 
competition  of  lncreas(>d  imports  and 
of  the  increased  competuion  with  our 
own  ,  :  .'ductlon. 

liut  ihe  alternative  policy  would  star- 
nate  our  economs  Km'II  mo:c  .s;iii;l.- 
c,n;t  than  th,::  c(inNe(|',ience,  Uie  ailei- 
n,i;.vi  po;;i  \  wi-uld  sp;,!  \]\^■  economic 
powei  o!  !h'  !iec  wo;  Id  in  a  way  which 
wc  'list  c;o..not  a!To!(l  oi  toleiate  in  thl.s 
pulM  ical  (  .  i.fhct  that  wc  ai  c  talking 
about 

.S(i  I  Honk  the  liade  law-and  I  will 
not  tiouble  \oii  with  tlie  detall.s  wlncli  I 
think  \ou  ale  (jUitc  familiar  with  ;n  a 
geneiai  wav  the  trade  law  lepiesents 
the  \\\h\  indication  tli.it  we  ai  e  ino\  ini.'  iH 
the  diieilion  ot  an  intckMattd  Allai.iu 
Community 

Now  Ihei  V  ai  e  maoN  liioi  c  1  liiiit'.s  t  hat 
need  to  be  (tolic  1  hen  i.s  ful  i  xami'lc 
ill  l''uiopc  now  a  new  coopciative  oi  • 
'•aiii.Mtion  which  l^  called  tile  (h^'niil.'a- 
l.cn  foi  Iconoinlc  Cooperation  and  He 
\clopment  'l)l''Cl)'  ot  which  we  and 
Canada  and  the  Muropinui  nations  aic 
all  full  mcmlieis  The  OUCD  Is  dedi- 
cated to  a  coopeiatU'c  cfToi  t  m  helpiiu; 
the  t-,cwlv  (Icvi  lopiiu:  area.s  of  the  flee 
woiK!  It  lia'.  ceiiccnti  ati'd  .such  activi- 
ty in  what  l.s  called  tlu  PcNclopment  As- 
sistance Commillee,  which  Is  comi)o.sed 
of  ft  ft  roup  of  nine  countries  iiuiudiiu! 
Japan  which  is  not  a 
(  )1.:CD  These  ct.jntru-^ 
mam  foreU.'n-ai(i-i.'i\  ww 
.'•  w  01  Id  (rreat  elToi  l  i- 
beini^  made  to  t'oouhnat*-  the  activities 
(,f  the  HAC  .iiul  Its  .vucces.s  would  mean 
a  bi'ltvr  ',nt(  1 1  elalion.slup  betwciii  the 
aid  wliich  tliC  vaiiou.s  couiUiles  > el  and 
Ihe  1 1  ce  WDi  111 

.Ml  bout'.h  Wc  th.ink  a  \eiv  Kieat  deal 
about  Oil!  CiW  n  aid  piomam,  let  us  b(-KO". 
to  understand  that  the  nssistance  la  im 
(,'iven  by  olhei  countries  is  growing  api- 
preciabiy  It  is  not  unfair  to  estimate 
that  even  today  Kuiope  is  responsible  for 
about  one-third  to  one-half  as  much  aid 
as  we  are  giving  to  the  underdeveloped 
countries 

Lot  us  also  not  forpet  that  m  this  f^eld 
of  ai.i  theie  is  ;.ieat  comi>etition  from 


ourseUcs    aini 
membe!    <-(    the 
reprtsi  nl     i  he 
(H)unt  I  lis  in  ' !; 


the  Commun  st  bloc  Today  It  is  putting 
out  something  like  a  billion  and  a  half,  or 
two  billion  dollars  a  year  m  foreign  as- 
sistance programs.  It  is  true  that  this 
Communist  aid  goes  to  a  more  selected 
list  of  countries  than  we  help — some- 
thing like  20  countries,  whereas  our  list 
runs  to  about  60.  Nonetheless,  there  are 
more  free  world  countries,  especially  new 
countries,  and  we  ought  to  be  glad  that 
our  list  is  considerably  longer  than  the 
Communists'. 

Now.  the  Communists  very  closely  in- 
tegrate and  coordmate  their  aid  be- 
cause it  is  all  run  from  Moscow.  Czech- 
oslovakia and  Poland.  Rumania  and 
HungaiT  and  other  countries  are  told 
what  they  are  to  give  and  what  part  of 
the  package  they  are  to  make  up.  Obvi- 
ously in  the  free  world  that  cannot  be 
done:  so  the  OECD  is  the  instrument 
for  it.  That  is  the  second  point:  better 
coordination  of  the  goveriunental  aid 
now  gouig  on  which  needs  to  be  helped 
and  promoted.  Thus  our  two  points  so 
far:  trade  and  better  governmental  co- 
ordination of  aid. 

The  third  point,  a  very  imptMtant  one 
Is  the  tying  in  of  the  private  enterprise 
system  to  ou:  foreign  policy.    If  there  is 
any  one  area  in  whicli  we  are  more  re- 
miss than  any  otht  i    u  is  tiic  lailure  to 

utilize  the  pu.a'o  (iKipum  system,  of 
the  United  S:a'.i'.  paiticulaily  in  order 
to  support  a!  .;  '■''  ; '.^ -u  (1  the  (oieun  eco- 
nomic pola  ^  :  "  ■:  c  .iiitiy  (),i:  cfTortS 
m  this  rchpicl  ha\i    been  miiu)! 

We    have,     for    e.vampic      a     p:o>;;am 

wlilch  guarantees  o\«»r.sea   mvcMminis 

of  Ametlcnn  eompanas  wian  tlicli  pruj- 
(.(  t;,  u:(  (o!itr,ic;\e  to  tlie  national  for* 
I  .;Oi  \u;]tc\  Not  w  iih.standing  thai  this 
p!  iii;i  am  Ia\^  oeen  m  cnecl  now  fo!'  about 
M  years.  It  hic  vet  in  attain  the  b.hinn- 
dollar  mnrk.  Amcucan  in\e:  tmci.ts 
abioad.  If  my  meUUiry  .sei\es  me  riii  lo 
abiiut  ».,ui  billion  today,  which  looihii 
11, id  ihih  Btnuanlee  pioMiam  l:,\s  Uttli 
:  '    111   vely  lltt  <    .11  ii;/i  (I 

It  i^  unUKUin  I  at  lit  I  than  UMlal  tni  OUV 
Uuviinmeiil  lo  put  into  elTeet  pioHialUd 
of  UPVCloi)tnrMt  for  undcidc\  doped 
(  oUJ.ii  il  •  ill  ,  1, SM  tela  t  Inn  w  itli  pu\  an  i  n- 
ti  ;  p;  .(  I  ■,  il  I  xeeptloni  lo  that  i  <  i\» 
c!  (lilt  1.  ir  I  ii  :i  ,i  Hiiii  1  m  key  'I  he  t' '  cnl 
Indus  Hum  piniit  between  India  and 
Paki.star,  w'  a  !i  i-  lesiilting  i";  a  very 
,  ;  ea'  ot  ;  !o\  iincnt  ;n  ih.i'  aci  icuU  ii  al 
ec;,nti!r,.\  ol  loi!-,  countries  had  tin  i>ar- 
tici;)atlon  of  pnvale  entell)rl^e.  It  wa.^ 
maiic  possible  by  a  con.sortlum  of  c.uin- 
ti  r-  .,  cUid  ng  o.n.sehes,  the  I'n.trd 
Kingdom  and  \N'e.-t  (ieiinany,  clemeni-.s 
(d    '.iiivatc  bi  smess  enteipiise;.  in  all  o; 


t  '.1  :..  count  i 
n-mc  ni-'  ari  ' 
Ihe  sa;ni  \ 
to  '  1  u :  i; r \  I 
ba.sis  that  o 
Uidion 
\V(     have 


nd    mti  rnational 
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as'  i.st.ince  w  a.s  t.':\  en 
was   on    an    ad    hoc 
,slt- 


lor 


;ai 


»  committee  ealltul  Con  at 
lunitioning  :iow  in  All)  the  Agenes  Joi 
Intel  naiiona,  l)e\{>lopmi-tU,  which  han- 
dles our  loroiBii  aid  program  I'his  is 
a  commit t(>e  of  private  eiUeipri.ses  foi 
tlie  purpose  of  eiiCOuraRing  partlcipa- 
tion  by  piivnte  eiiterpriso  in  thr  AUianrr 
for  Progress  Comae  is  h<  aded  by  two 
vei-y  distlnpnsh.ed  busmes&men  Jack 
Sundel.son.     :ormtr    trt'a-^urrr    ci    F-^rd 
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Motors,  and  Peter  Grace,  of  W.  R.  Grace 
&  Co.  But  this  is  a  very  elementary  ef- 
fort which  has  not  really  advanced  very 
far.  I  am  very  proud  to  say  that  I  was 
successful  in  inserting  in  the  foreign  aid 
bill  a  provision  to  give  some  staffing  and 
financing  to  this  group.  But  it  is  just 
an  indication  of  how  very  new  and  rela- 
tively untried  are  these  efforts. 

And  yet  American  private  business  is 
by  all  odds  the  most  effective  medium 
for  giving  technical  assistance  and  in- 
vestment help  to  new  countries,  as  well 
as  for  introducing  the  system  of  private 
enterprise.  It  has  one  other  effect, 
which  may  be  more  important  than  its 
direct  effects,  and  that  is,  it  induces  the 
wealthy  group  in  those  countries  to  leave 
some  of  their  capital  at  home. 

For  example,  one  of  the  curses  of  L^tin 
America  is  the  fact  that  capital  devel- 
oped by  local  capitalists,  whether  they 
are  landowners  or  other  local  industrial- 
ists, often  is  no  sooner  created  than  it 
leaves  the  country  and  escapes  to 
Switzerland,  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kmgdom,  France,  or  West  Ger- 
many. Thus  the  native  population  never 
gets  the  benefit  of  the  capital  which  they 
themselves  produced. 

Now,  this  is  a  very  persuasive  argu- 
m.ent  for  use  by  the  Communists.  The 
one  thing  the  Communists  sell  is  the 
promise  that  they  will  make  sure  that 
the  capital  remains  in  the  country  for 
its  own  development  even  though  the 
capital  might  have  come  off  the  backs 
of  the  people  in  terms  of  privation.  This 
is  a  very  serious  m.atter,  this  matter  of 
flight  capital. 

Now,  when  American  private  enter- 
prise gets  into  a  country  and  offers  part- 
nerships to  the  local  capitalists,  that  be- 
gins to  make  some  sense  to  them.  They 
begin  to  see  a  way  in  which  thev.  too. 
can  leave  their  capital  at  home  and  keep 
it  productive  with  less  fear  of  various 
things  that  can  happen  to  it  if  they  have 
American  partners. 

This  is  true  also  of  the  foreign  enter- 
prise partners  not  just  American  neces- 
sarily— French,  Bnti-sh,  German.  Ital- 
ian. Belgian.  Dutch,  and  other  countries. 
So  It  has  a  very  important  and  very 
interesting  side  effect. 

Tlie  final  thing  which  we  must  achieve 
is  to  do  an  infinitely  better  job  than  we 
are  doing  w.th  our  education  and  in- 
formation programs.  It  is  one  of  the 
thir.:,'s  which  literally  breaks  my  heart. 
that  a  ET vat  power  like  the  United  States, 
with  a  tremendous  body  and  rippling 
muscles,  .speaks  with  a  pipsqueak  voice. 
We  spend  on  our  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  the  core  of  our  propaganda 
transmittal  to  the  world,  about  $140 
million  a  year  for  all  of  the  educational 
and  informational  activities  which  we 
carry  on  m  the  world.  The  Russians  are 
said  to  spend,  and  I  am  sure  the  figure 
is  reliable,  not  less  than  10  times  that, 
not  less  than  $1,400  million  for  the  same 
purpose. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  tiie  hierarchy 
of  expenditures  for  propaganda,  we  rank 
probably  behind  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public. This  is  almost  laughable,  but  it 
is  true. 

The  ideas  of  leaders  like  Gen.  David 
Samoff  of  RCA,  who  has  offered  blue- 
prints   for    the    effective    utilization    of 


mixed  programs  of  government  and 
private  enterprise  to  make  a  real  propa- 
ganda dent  m  the  world  at  a  cost  of 
probably  a  billion  a  year,  arc  not  being 
heard  in  any  way. 

The  most  parochial  attitude,  in  my 
opinion,  is  shown  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  it^  attitude  toward  these 
programs.  The  USIA  is  treated  like  a 
stepchild  and  yet  should  be  as  critically 
important  to  us  as  any  branch  of  for- 
eign aid  or  military'  defense. 

I  am  sure  that  many  people  could 
come  up  with  more  ideas  than  I  have 
given  you  today  as  to  new  things  which 
we  must  do  in  order  to  weight  the  bal- 
ance decisively  in  our  favor.  Nonethe- 
less, I  have  shared  with  you  some 
thoughts  \vhi?h  I  hope  will  be  provoca- 
tive and  encourage  you  to  go  further  in 
this  field. 

I  would  like  to  close  upon  the  subject 
of  the  rule  of  law,  which  relates  to  all 
kinds  of  matt3rs  including  disarmament, 
an  end  t-o  nuclear  tcstin.?,  a  treaty  for 
outer  space,  and  many  other  aspects  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States — 
the  rule  of  law,  which  it  seems  to  me  is 
the  end  and  iAm  of  ever>-thing  which  we 
are  trying  to  accomplish  in  terms  of  our 
forer:;n  polic}'. 

The  United  Stages,  unlike  the  Soviet 
Union,  has  no  fear  of  the  judgments  of 
mankind.  V.c  are  accustomed  to  taking 
lickings.  Tlvis  is  not  sensational  or 
earth  shaking  m  our  free  society,  as 
long  as  It  is  done  within  the  context  of 
law  and  as  long  as  you  know  that  be- 
cau?e  you  are  tlie  minority  you  are  not 
going  to  be  taken  out  and  shot  at  sim- 
ri-se.  This  is  a  system  so  unlike  that  of 
the  Communist  countries  that  to  erect 
this  standard  for  the  free  world  and  to 
make  it  vital  and  effective  is  probably 
one  of  the  single  greatest  steps  that  we 
can  take  to  win  the  cold  war  struggle. 
I  mi^ht  ttll  you  my  own  definition  of 
what  it  means  to  win  the  cold  war 
struggle,  wh.ch  is  not  by  any  means  just 
an  and  phrase.  It  is  to  nail  down  the 
fact  that  the  ereat  preponderance  of  na- 
tions in  the  world  will  choose  the  path 
of  self-determination  and  free  institu- 
tions in  a  .solid  way  so  that  it  is  com- 
pletely embedded  in  their  systems.  I 
think  if  v.e  can  do  that,  if  we  can  accom- 
plish that,  'vc  will  have  definitely  won 
the  cold  war. 

In  order  to  accomplish  that,  I  think  we 
can  be  enormously  aided  by  erecting  the 
standard  of  the  rule  of  law. 

Now,  that  means  many  things.  It 
means,  for  example,  that  those  who 
v.-ould  have  us  withdraw  from  the  United 
Nations  should  be  defeated.  Not  that 
the  United  Nations  is  an  organization 
which  can  take  care  of  everything.  It 
cannot.  When  it  gets  into  a  confronta- 
tion between  the  superpowers,  as.  for 
example,  in  Berlin,  there  is  nothing  the 
United  Nations  can  do. 

On  the  o:her  hand,  the  United  Na- 
tions has  been  very  useful  in  Iran,  in 
Indonesia,  1:1  Kashmir,  in  Palestine.  It 
has  been  very  useful,  in  my  view,  in  pre- 
venting a  confrontation  of  the  big 
powers  in  the  Congo.  It  helped  the 
transition  of  colonies  like  Libya  and 
Somaliland  from  a  colonial  status  to  an 
independent  status  without  undue  use 
of  force  or  upset. 


It  has  provided  a  forum  where  coun- 
tries can  negotiate  and  exchange  ideas 
and  blow  off  steam.  And  very  impor- 
tantly it  lias  given  a  sense  of  independ- 
ence, a  sense  of  dignity  to  the  new  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

After  all,  suppose  you  were  from  Mali 
or  Ghana  or  the  Ivory  Coast  or  Burundi 
and  Ruanda,  which  have  just  attained 
their  independence.  What  would  it 
mean  if  you  were  lost  in  some  little  caj;)- 
ital  in  Africa,  in  terms  of  your  die  nit  y 
and  importance  as  a  nation?  What 
could  your  people  be  proud  of?  Your 
IX)verty  and  your  ignorance  and  the  long 
distances  from  the  centers  of  culture  and 
activity  of  mankind? 

But  all  of  that  is  transformed  when 
they,  too,  can  go  to  the  UN  and  send 
their  diplomats  and  representatives  and 
prime  ministers  and  presidents  to  meet 
the  other  heads  of  government  and  when 
they,  too,  can  have  a  voice  in  the  debate 
and  when,  of  all  miracles  of  mankind. 
they  have  a  vote — think  of  it.  a  vote  equal 
with  that  of  the  United  States  or  tlie 
Soviet  Union  in  determining  great  in- 
ternational questions. 

Think  of  the  sense  of  responsibility, 
the  experience  in  democracy,  the  taste 
for  democracy  which  this  intoxicating 
medicine  provides. 

Now,  some  of  them  are  extreme  and 
irresponsible.  You  have  to  expect  that. 
After  all.  who  is  not  when  he  first  gets 
started  in  a  career  which  calls  for  re- 
sponsibility ? 

There  are  plenty  of  restraints  on  them. 
We  do  not  have  to  do  what  the  United 
Nations  says  and  on  some  occasions  we 
have  not.  I  understand  that  fully;  and 
so  must  all  Americans.  But  still  it  is  a 
very  useful  and  important  body  for  the 
reasons  which  I  have  described 

The  same  is  tnie  of  the  World  Court 
at  The  Hague  which  for  example,  is  re- 
sponsible for  an  important  decision  on 
U.N.  financing  which.  I  think  wc  will  find, 
is  accepted  by  the  nations  of  the  world. 
I  see  my  colleague.  Senator  Moss,  here 
in  the  audience.  I  did  not  realize  we 
were  honored  by  the  presence  of  a  fellow 
Senator.  He  will  remember  that  when 
we  approved  the  Treaty  for  Antarctica. 
one  of  the  extraordinary  a.spects  of  that 
treaty  which  was  made  with  the  Soviet 
Union  among  other  powers,  was  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  as  tlie  adjudicatoiT  medium  in 
respect  of  the  enforcement  of  that 
treaty.  Many  of  us  feel  that  that  ought 
to  be  done  on  a  treaty  for  outer  space 
for  which  the  Treaty  on  Antarctica  sets 
a  very  fine  precedent. 

I  know  many  people  favor  tl,e  Con- 
nolly reservation  which  keeps  the  United 
States  from  accepting  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  World  Court  in  an  adverse  sense, 
so  we  cannot  be  sued  there  without  our 
consent,  even  in  a  case  properly  suscep- 
tible of  international  adjudication.  I 
must  say  I  disagree.  I  do  not  know  that 
it  can  be  changed  right  away,  althouch 
I  think  it  should  be  done  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  think  when  we  do  it  we  will 
also  be  making  a  major  contribution  to 
what  I  call  the  progress  of  the  rule  of 
law  in  the  world. 

And  I  will  ask  you  to  note,  too.  that 
this  is  no  extreme  and  radical  idea.    A 


man  named  Charles  Rhyne.  a  former 
president  of  the  American  Bar  A.ssocia- 
tion.  heads  a  committee  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  with  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  lawyi  rs  m  America  among 
its  members.  Thi;.  committee  is  doing 
precisely  what  I  em  telling  you  today 
and  pursuing  this  line  of  activity  with 
lawyers  all  over  th.'  world  And  I  think 
it  is  one  of  the  most  important  things, 
incidentally,  that  lawyers  can  do. 

Well,  gentleman  I  see  my  time  is  up. 
We  live  in  a  dangerous  era.  It  is  not  a 
time  for  extravas  mce  nor  a  time  for 
irresponsibility.  Bit  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  a  time  for  discipline  and  patience. 

We  will  have  f  -ustrations  and  set- 
backs in  the  years  \head.  But  if  wc  re- 
fuse to  be  stamped!  d  into  misguided  ad- 
ventures by  catc)  words,  like  "total 
victory"  and  "no  \.in  '  accusations  ap- 
plied even  to  distinj  ui.'-hed  leaders  of  our 
land  like  Dwight  Eisenhower,  if  we  re- 
fuse to  be  stampec  ed  in  that  way  but 
keep  our  heads  as  American  pioneers — 
and  there  is  still  lous  of  pioneer  spirit  in 
this  coimtr\- — the  s.oirit  of  what  our  na- 
tions stand  for  may  not  guide  us  to 
"total  victory"  but  it  will  guide  us  to  true 
victory. 

PRESIDENTS  TOMMITTEE         ON 

EQUAL       EMPLOYMENT       OPPOR- 
TUNITY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  I  wish 
in  a  few  moments  to  discuss  briefly  the 
issue  of  Berlin.  Before  I  do  so.  however, 
I  should  like  to  invite  attention,  very 
briefly,  to  the  situation  which  now  af- 
fects the  President's  Committ-ee  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity. 

The  news  today  s  that  Mr.  Troutman, 
an  Atlanta  lawye",  a  member  of  the 
Committee  supposed  to  be  a  friend  of  the 
President,  who  ha;,  been  responsible  for 
the  voluntary  so-called  plans  for  prog- 
ress program,  which  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  some  discussion,  consideration, 
and  controversy,  has  now  left  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  post 
mortems  on  whether  his  work  was  good, 
bad.  or  indifferent,  therefore,  are  im- 
material. But.  M:  .  Pre.sident.  this  does 
mark,  apparently,  the  implementation 
of  a  report  which  I  as  been  written  about 
in  the  press,  but  not  actually  released, 
made  by  Theodore  Kheel.  of  New  York. 
I  refer  to  the  New  York  Times  story  on 
the  report,  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  August  19.  1  )62. 

Mr.  President,  I  a-sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  relating  to  this  re- 
port may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  i)rinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

White  House  Urged  To  Use  Compulsion  in 
Negro  Job  Drive 

(By  Peter  Braestrup) 

Washington,  August  18. — The  administra- 
tion is  being  urged  to  give  priority  to  com- 
pulsory, rather  thaii  voluntary,  approaches 
to  ending  dlscrimin:  tion  against  Negroes  by 
employers  with  Government  contracts. 

Full  use  of  the  leverage  Inherent  in  the 
Government's  power  to  cancel  contracts  with 
private  companies  wis  proposed  by  Theodore 


w  Khrr'i  in  a  Study  of  the  President's  Com- 
nuitee  on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity. 

■purely  voluntary  approaches,"  he  wrote, 
"are  not  likely  to  produce  lasting  results." 

Mr.  Kheel,  a  former  president  of  the  Urban 
League,  prepared  the  report  at  the  request 
of  the  panel's  Chairman,  'Vice  President 
Johnson.  It  will  be  made  public  next  week, 
following  a  meeting  of  the  full  Committee. 

JOHNSON  SAID  TO  CONCm 

The  'Vice  President  and  Secretary  of  Labor 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  the  panel's  Vice  Chair- 
man, were  said  to  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
Mr.  Kheel's  proposals  on  policy  and  reorga- 
nization of  the  Committee's  effort. 

The  report  emphasized  using  the  lever- 
age provided  In  President  Kennedy's  Ex- 
ecutive order  of  March  1961.  creating  the 
panel  as  an  aid  to  persuading  Federal  con- 
tractors to  comply  with  the  order's  ban  on 
discrimination.  This  emphasis  was  seen  by 
officials  as  an  answer  to  fears  expressed  by 
Negro  groups  that  the  administration  and 
Mr    Kheel  favored  a  "soft"  line. 

•The  Committee,"  Mr.  Kheel  wTOte,  "will 
not  realize  Its  potential  of  accomplishment 
unless  the  contractors  are  persuaded  that 
they  must  not  only  not  discriminate  but 
[also)  take  affirmative  forward  steps  as  well. 

"It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  proper  blend 
of  enforcement  and  persuasion  Is  the  main 
challenge." 

Mr.  Kheel's  major  reorganization  proposal 
asked  a  full-time  Executive  Vice  Chairman  to 
serve  as  operating  head  of  both  the  33-man 
regular  Committee  staff,  headed  by  John 
Felld.  and  the  semlautonomous  4-man  plans 
for  progress  group,  headed  by  Robert  B. 
Troutman.  Jr.,  of  Atlanta. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  has  attacked  the 
administration  for  giving  too  much  leeway 
to  Mr.  Troutman's  "voluntary"  approach. 

Mr.  Johnson  \s  expected  to  appoint  Hobart 
Taylor,  his  Negro  special  assistant  and  the 
panel's  special  counsel,  to  the  full-time  post 
next  week  The  Job  was  filled  on  a  part-time 
basis  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Jerry 
R.  HoUeman  until  his  resignation  in  May. 
Since  then,  Stephen  Shulman,  Mr.  Gold- 
berg's special  assistant,  has  handled  the  work 
on  an  interim  basis. 

PRAISE   FOR   TROUTMAN 

Mr.  Kheel  praised  the  energetic  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Troutman,  a  panel  member  and 
friend  of  the  President,  In  signing  up  85 
major  corporations  under  voluntary  plans 
for   progress  to   open   up   Jobs  for   Negroes. 

Mr.  Kheel  noted  that  all  of  the  signers, 
which  Include  General  Motors  and  the  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  Corp.,  had  been  aware  that 
signing  a  plan  for  progress  did  not  exempt 
a  Federal  contractor  from  compliance  with 
the  President's  order. 

Extended  to  private  concerns  that  do  pot 
have  Federal  contracts.  Mr.  Kheel  com- 
mented, the  plans  for  progress  should  have 
great  moral  Influence  over  the  rest  of  the 
business  and  labor  community. 

However,  he  said,  the  plans  for  progress, 
although  an  "Important  addition"  to  the 
Committee  effort,  are  not  the  only  available 
means  of  "persuasion."  He  noted  that  the 
President's  order  specified  that  the  Executive 
Vice  Chairman  should  use  conferences,  medi- 
ation and  persuasion  before  Instituting  legal 
proceedings  against  an  offending  company. 

VOLUNTARY     PLAN     REJECTED 

Such  approaches,  coupled  with  the  threat 
of  contract  cancellation,  have  been  success- 
fully used  in  the  South  by  Mr.  Felld's  staff 
and  by  Defense  Department  specialists.  No 
contract  has  yet  been  canceled. 

Mr.  Kheel  firmly  rejected  Mr.  Troutman's 
controversial  proposal  that  the  plans  for 
progress  be  "served  from  the  Committee  and 
operated  as  a  private  organization  supported 
by  private  funds."  Instead,  he  said,  the 
new  Executive  'Vice  Chairman  should  exercise 


close  supervision  over  the  Troutman  opera- 
tion. 

Over  all,  Mr.  Kheel  wrote,  the  Johnson 
panel  has  complied  a  record  In  which  "all 
associated  with  the  Committee  may  take  Just 
pride."     Among  the  specifics  he  cited  were: 

The  start  of  a  compliance-reporting  sys- 
tem, covering  sa.OOO  companies  and  5  million 
workers,  to  enable  the  Committee  to  see 
which  companies  and  unions  are  hiring  and 
promoting  Negioes. 

A  pilot  Pederal-State-local  vocational  edu- 
cation project  In  Los  Angeles,  designed  to 
recruit  and  train  Negroes  and  Mexicans  for 
Jobs  opened  up  by  the  Executive  order 

The  training  of  nine  Air  Force  "com- 
pliance" officers,  skilled  In  race  relations. 
10  help  private  concerns  live  up  to  anti- 
discrimination clauses  in  procurement  con- 
tracts. 

Numerous  advances  In  previously  segre- 
gated plants  and  unions  In  both  the  North 
and  the  South. 

kheel's    PROPOSALS 

However.  Mr.  Kheel  wrote,  "this  formative 
stage  has  not  passed  without  some  displays 
of  weakness."     He  recommended  that: 

Less  attention  be  paid  to  much  publicized 
individual  complaints  of  discrimination,  ex- 
cept where  they  can  be  used  as  leverage 
to  investigate  [and  change]  patterns  of 
I  discriminatory]  employment  In  a  given 
company  or  area. 

The  committee  should  recognize  by 
awards  those  companies  that  comply  fully 
with  the  President's  order,  and  publicize 
the  worst  offenders  In  public  hearings.  The 
plans  for  progress  signing  ceremonies,  held 
it  the  White  House,  he  noted,  have  pre- 
empted the  spotlight. 

The  27  individual  panel  members,  who  in- 
clude Cabinet  officials  and  private  citizens 
such  as  Walter  P  Reuther,  president  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers  Union,  and  Edgar 
Kaiser,  president  of  the  Henry  J.  Kaiser  Co.. 
should  be  kept  Informed  of  the  staff's  ac- 
tions In  monthly  reports. 

Outside  speaking  chores  lor  Mr.  Pelld  and 
his  aids  should  be  kept  to  a  minimum,  and 
help  from  volunteers  and  other  Federal 
specialists  used  to  the  maximum. 

Mr  Kheel  warned  that  the  Johnson  panel 
had  inherent  limitations  owing  to  its 
$425,000  annual  budget. 

Moreover.  Mr  Kheel  said,  "it  must  be  rec- 
ognized that  an  Executive  order  does  not 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  a  law  of 
Congress."  Proposed  fair  employment  prac- 
tices legislation  has  been  thwarted  In  the 
past  by  southern  Senators. 

The  Urban  League,  of  which  Mr.  Kheel 
was  head,  is  a  private  organization  of  white 
and  Negroes  devoted  to  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  Negroes. 

Mr.  JA"VITS.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  this  is  only  a  story  on  a  re- 
port, but  nonetheless  these  things  have  a 
way  of  being  accurate.     It  is  said: 

Mr.  Kheel  firmly  rejected  Mr.  Troutman's 
controversial  proposal  that  the  plans  for 
progress  be  "severed  from  the  committee  and 
operated  as  a  private  organization  supported 
by  private  funds."  Instead,  he  said,  the  new 
Executive  Vice  Chairman  should  exercise  close 
supervision  over  the  Troutman  operation 

All  of  this,  the  statement  about  the  re- 
port and  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Trout- 
man, would  now  indicate  that  the  plans 
for  progress  idea  will  only  be  part  of  the 
fundamental  machinery  which  is  built 
upon  the  sanction  of  the  Government's 
right  to  cancel  contracts  and  not  t-o  deal 
with  a  particular  contractor.  The  whole 
operation  will  now  be  built  upon  that 
fimdamental  machinery  and  the  plans 
for  progress  will  not  be  an  escape  valve 
for  companies  which,  by  merely  signing 
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an  agreement,  may  seek  to  evade  com- 
plaints against  them  and  evade  the  obli- 
gation to  obey  the  Executive  order. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  a  very 
salutary  charge,  if  the  Kheel  report  is 
what  it  is  rumored  to  be.  Incidentally,  I 
see  no  reason  why  it  should  be  withheld 
from  us  and  a  report  of  it  not  published, 
so  I  hope  that  it  will  speedily  be  released 
and  become  a  public  document. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  change  is  all 
for  the  good.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the 
work  of  the  committee  is  being  consoli- 
dated m  this  fashion. 

I  make  one  other  request.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  think  it  is  high  time  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  did  what  President  Eisen- 
hower did.  President  Eisenhower  sought 
a  statutory  base  under  this  committee, 
which  wa.s  one  of  the  major  aspects  of 
the  Eisenhower  administration  activity 
in  this  field.  I  think  that  is  essential. 
It  would  give  them  subpena  power.  It 
would  give  them  staffini{.  It  would  give 
them  the  backing  of  Congress  and  the 
right  to  look  to  the  Congress  for  some 
money.  Then  this  would  cease  to  be  an 
activity  carried  on  under  an  Executive 
order,  which  does  not  have  the  force  of 
statutory  law,  when  the  Government  has 
to  engage  in  the  sanction  of  canceling 
contracts  instead  of  seeking  an  injunc- 
tion and  bringing  people  into  court,  as 
they  should,  which  is  the  established  way 
of  proceeding  in  these  matters. 

As  we  know,  Mr.  President,  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Senate  is  to  table  the  civil 
rights  proposals,  certainly  at  this  stage  of 
the  session,  unless  they  have  administra- 
tion support,  so  the  only  effective  way  to 
proceed  is  to  have  administration  sup- 
port. I  urge  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  now  that  he  is  in  effect  reorganiz- 
ing the  Committee,  to  do  what  President 
Eisenhower  did  and  to  seek  from  us  either 
now  or  early  in  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress the  statutory  base  for  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity. 


BERLIN 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President.  I  now 
wish  to  address  myself  to  the  question 
of  Berlin. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  functions 
and  one  of  the  attributes  of  being  a  Sen- 
ator is  the  opportunity  to  air  a  matter 
of  this  character  without  having  it  re- 
garded as  fundamental  and  considered 
Government  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  from  an  ob- 
servation of  the  critical  buildup  of  ten- 
sions in  the  Berlin  area  that  the  "salami 
tactics"  of  the  Communists,  and  the  So- 
viet Union  in  particular,  arc  taking  a  toll 
of  the  American  position  in  Berlin.  I 
say  that  because  now  we  have  seen  riots 
In  the  streets  of  Berlin,  which  will  tend 
to  give  concern  to  the  American  people, 
and  quite  rightly,  that  our  policy,  instead 
of  being  decided  by  the  United  States, 
will  be  driven  out  of  control  by  some 
imtoward  action  en  the  streets  of  Berlin. 

For  example,  Mr.  President,  suppose 
that  the  Russian  trooper  who  stood  up 
in  an  armored  car,  when  it  was  being 
conducted  to  the  Russian  war  memorial 
m  Berlin  yesterday,  had,  instead  of 
merely  standing  up,  fired  at  some  rock 


thrower  and  killed  him,  or  injured  him 
seriously.  Then  we  might  very  well  have 
an  incident  which  would  be  truly  in- 
cendiary in  character,  and  our  policy 
would  thus  be  made  on  the  streets  of 
Berlin. 

The  hampering  conditions — the  nig- 
gling, undignified,  unseemly  and,  indeed. 
intolerable  conditions  which  prevail  at 
the  checkpoint  between  East  and  West 
Berlin — certainly  do  not  befit  the  dig- 
nity, strength,  and  authority  of  the  great 
United  States  of  America.  Whatever  the 
Communists  may  be  able  to  do  to  tolerate 
it — and  perhaps  it  is  epitomized  by 
Khrushchev's  thumping  his  shoe  on  a 
desk  at  the  United  Nations — that  kind 
of  action  is  not  for  us.  We  do  not  operate 
in  that  way.  We  should  not.  In  my 
opinion,  it  would  hurt  us  and  not  help 
us  in  the  world,  including  Gennany. 

Let  u;  remember  that  we  are  still  in 
occupation  in  Berlin.  The  memories  of  a 
previous  Germany  are  still  fresh.  There 
has  always  been  a  worry  on  the  part  of 
the  Western  World  that  perhaps  some- 
day, in  some  effort  or  impetus  to  reunify 
Germany,  the  Germans  might  again  be 
tempted  to  make  a  deal  with  the  Russians 
if  that  were  the  only  place  in  which  they 
saw  any  hope  for  their  ultimate  aim. 
Let  us  remember  that  World  War  11 — 
and  the  v.oild  must  never  forget  this — 
was  sparked  by  an  agreement  between 
Ribbentrop  and  Molotov  or,  for  practical 
purposes,  between  Hitler  and  Stalin. 
The  world  must  be  kept  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Allied  statement  on  Berlin 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Allied   Statement   on    Behlin 

V.'\^h:ngton,  August  23.— Following  Is  the 
t<?xt  .of  a  Joint  communique  on  Berlin  Issued 
today  by  the  United  States,  Britain,  and 
France : 

1 

"The  Soviet  Government  has  announced 
the  liquidation  as  of  August  23.  1962,  of  the 
office  of  the  Soviet  commandant  in  Berlin. 
The  Governments  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  France  note  with  con- 
cern that  at  a  moment  when  tension  has 
arisen  in  Berlin  as  a  consequence  of  irre- 
sponsible action  at  the  wall  by  East  Berlin 
guards  the  Soviet  Government  is  attempt- 
ing by  vmllateral  steps  to  dilute  long  exist- 
ing fjur-power  responsibilities  and  pro- 
cedures in  the  city  of  Berlin." 

2 
It  is  quite  clear  that  these  unilateral 
steps  c;.n  have  no  effect  whatsoever  on  either 
Allied  rights  or  Soviet  responsibilities  In 
Berlin.  The  Governments  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Prance  will 
continue  to  exercise  their  full  rights  and 
discharge  their  full  resposlbilitles  in  Berlin. 
They  will  continue  to  hold  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment responsible  for  the  discharge  of  Its 
obligations  there." 

3 

"The  Soviet  Government  obviously  has  au- 
thority to  organize  or  reorganize  its  military 
structure  in  Germany  as  it  sees  fit.  It  does 
not  have  the  authority  to  abolish  or  change 
the  Kommandatura  (the  four-power  govern- 
ing authority  in  Berlin)  which  was  estab- 
lished by  quadripartite  agreement  on  the 
basis  of  the  rights  accruing  to  the  four  pow- 
ers as  the  result  of  the  defeat  of  Nazi 
Germany." 


"The  unwarranted  withdrawal  of  the  So- 
viet representative  from  the  Kommandatura 
in  1948  did  not  destroy  the  authority  of  the 
Kommandatura,  and  the  announced  aboli- 
tion of  the  office  of  the  Soviet  commandant 
likewise  cannot  have  that  result.  That  office 
was  established  under  four-power  agree- 
ments as  a  part  of  the  administrative  ma- 
chinery for  Berlin,  and  its  quadripartite  re- 
sponsibilities cannot  be  abolished  by  the 
Soviet  Government  without  the  consent  of 
the  three  Western  Powers." 

s 
"The  reference  in  the  Soviet  announce- 
ment to  certain  limited  functions  docs  not 
and  cannot  in  any  respect  limit  or  restrict 
the  full  resfKjnsibllitles  of  the  Soviet  Union 
In  Berlin.  Nor  can  the  reference  to  the  "tem- 
porary" discharge  of  functions  In  any  way 
alter  the  fact  that  four-power  responsibili- 
ties for  Berlin  can  be  changed  only  by  four- 
power  agreement  and  that  fundamental 
responsibilities  for  Berlin  can  only  be  ter- 
minated by  a  peace  settlement  with  Ger- 
many as  a  whole.  There  is  no  unilateral 
way  to  dispose  of  these  responsibilities,  and 
the  Soviet  assertions  concerning  the  alleged 
sovereignty  and  Independence  of  the  so-called 
GDR  (German  Democratic  Republic)  and 
the  nonexistence  of  the  four-power  Kom- 
mandatura are  without  foundation  or 
effect."' 

6 

'"Accordingly,  the  commandants  In  the 
Western  sectors  of  Berlin  will  continue  to  ex- 
ercise their  rights  and  discharge  their  re- 
sponsibilities both  in  their  individual  sec- 
tors and  jointly  in  the  Kommandatura  in 
accordance  with  long  established  procedures 
and  agreements.  They  will  continue  to  con- 
sider the  Soviet  officials  as  responsible  for 
carrying  out  their  obligations  regarding  the 
Soviet  sector  of  Berlin." 

7 

"Moreover,  the  Soviet  announcement  can 
in  no  way  affect  the  unity  of  Berlin  as  a 
whole.  Despite  the  illegality  of  the  wall  and 
the  brutality  of  the  East  German  authorities 
In  preventing  the  Inhabitants  of  East  Ber- 
lin from  leaving  that  area,  Berlin  remains 
a  single  city.  No  unilateral  action  by  the 
Soviet  Government  can  change  this."' 

8 

"The  Governments  of  the  United  States, 
United  Kingdom,  and  France  cannot  acqui- 
esce in  any  impairment  of  their  rights  or  In 
any  encroachment  threatening  the  life  of 
Berlin.  Responsibility  for  the  cou.sequences 
of  any  such  attempts  will  rest  entirely  with 
the  Soviet  Government.  The  G-vernments 
of  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  France  must  take  whatever  steps  they 
think,  necessary  to  discharge  their  obligatiorLS 
to  the  population  of  Berlin  and  to  protect 
their  right  and  vital  Interests." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  Allied  statement 
on  Berlin  speaks  in  the  traditional  terms 
which  we  have  been  carrying  on  now 
ever  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  It 
states: 

Four-power  responsibility  for  B?rl!n  can 
be  changed  only  by  four-power  agreement, 
and  fundamental  responsibilities  for  B?rlln 
can  only  be  terminated  by  a  peace  set- 
tlement with  Germany  as  a  whole.  There 
Is  no  unilateral  way  to  dispoce  of  these 
responsibilities. 

That  is  what  the  statement  says.  Wc 
have  been  saying  that  now  for  17  years. 
The  fact  is  that  East  Berlin  is  effectively 
cut  oflf  from  West  Berlin  by  a  wall. 
There  is  no  access  and  no  communica- 
tion. The  Soviet  Union  has  imilaterally, 
outrageously,  and  flagrantly  violated 
the  four-power   agreement.     Normally, 
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when  someone  violate;,  an  agreement  on 
one  side,  the  other  fide  is  free  to  do 
anything  it  chooses  to  protect  itself  and 
no  longer  must  re.spect  that  agreement. 
But  U.S.  policy  is  that  we  should  respect 
that  agreement.  That  is  what  our  policy 
is  stated,  restated,  and  restated  to  be. 
according  to  this,  the  very  latest  docu- 
ment on  policy  issued  on  our  part  and 
on  the  part  of  the  other  Allied  Govern- 
ments. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  that  policy 
is  getting  to  be  old  hat  More  than  that, 
it  may  be  a  handicap,  in  that  we  would 
be  tied  to  the  four-oower  agreement 
v.-ithout  any  freedom  of  movement  what- 
ever. All  we  have  to  do  is  v.on-y  about 
whether  the  Russians  will  make  good 
any  of  their  threats.  The  newest  threat 
is  that  they  will  hamper  communications 
between  East  Germany  and  West  Ger- 
many on  the  autobahn. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  verj-  life  of 
West  Germany  and  its  2  million  people 
is  absolutely  dependent  upon  communi- 
cation by  land,  by  canal,  and  by  air. 
Therefore  today  I  will  confine  my.self  to 
urging  upon  our  Government,  together 
with  the  other  Allied  Government.';,  con- 
sideration of  a  new  policy  on  Berlin.  I 
urge  that  we  con.sider  what  we  could  do 
to  take  the  initiative  ourselves  by  re- 
nouncing the  four-power  agreement  on 
the  ground  that  it  has  been  outrageously 
and  flagrantly  violated  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  therefore  is  no  longer  bind- 
ing. 

In  other  words,  we  have  been  pursuing 
a  policy  of  being  bound  by  an  agreement 
which  the  other  side  has  nuUified.  Let 
us  now  examine  the  consequences  of  a 
policy  in  which  we  would  say, 

Okay.  If  you  do  not  want  it  that  way, 
then  we  are  not  bound  either.  But  there 
are  a  few  things  we  can  do  about  the  situ- 
ation, too.  which  may  not  be  very  much  to 
your  liking. 

By  way  of  explanation  of  what  could 
be  done,  I  myself  have  written  an  ar- 
ticle for  the  Reporter  magazine.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

A  Peoposal  foe  Taking  the  Inttiattve  in 
Berlin 
(By  Senator  Jacob  K    Javtts.  of  New  York) 
Of  course  we   must   stand   f.rm   in  Berlin. 
For  it  is  there  that  the  Kremlin  is  attempt- 
ing to  consolidate   its   iron   grip  on  Eastern 
Europe   and    to    push    its    influence    forward 
into  Western  Europe.     But  it  is  also  in  Ber- 
lin that  we  ourselves  can  best  demonstrate 
our  own   determination  to  help  defend    the 
freedom  of  Western  Europe  and  to  hold  cut 
the  hope  of  freedom  to  the  peoples  of  East- 
ern Europe.    And  in  order  to  do  that,  stand- 
ing firm  may  not  be  enough.     We  must  also 
be  prepared  to  take  risks 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Soviet  rulers 
want  war.  Memories  of  the  destruction  of 
whole  cities  and  regions  are  still  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  the  Soviet  people,  and  even  Com- 
munist leaders  mu5t  take  into  account  the 
possible  consequences  of  recklessness  in  the 
age  of  nuclear  warfare.  Yet  their  behavior 
In  Berlin  has  come  uncomfortably  close  to 
cornering  us  and  leaving  us  no  honorable 
way  out.  In  the  InteresU  of  the  millions 
of  people  who  live  on  both  sides  of  the  wall 
that    runs    through    Berlin    and    all    across 
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the  heart  of  Europe,  we  should  not  and  wc 
cannot  refuse  to  negotiate.  But  at  the  same 
time  I  see  no  reason  to  rush  into  negotia- 
tions on  Berlin  and  the  rest  of  Germany  un- 
less there  is  some  promise  of  an  acceptable 
re5=ult.  We  cannot,  in  short,  be  bound  to 
consider  only  those  problems  the  Russian 
If^aders  wuld  put  up  for  negotiation.  After 
all,  they  have  left  very  little,  and  on  their 
terms  we  would  begin  to  negotiate  right  down 
at  the  rock  bottom  of  what  must  be  pre- 
served at  all  costs.  The  Communists  must 
clearly  give  some  evidence  of  a  greater  will- 
ingness to  make  concessions.  And  for  our 
part  we  must  not  expect  Khrushchev  to  like 
our  proposals  any  more  than  we  have  to  like 
his  on  Berlin. 


WHY    WE    A.RE    TIIEEI 

We  mtist  seize  the  diplomatic  initiative 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  This  must  be  done 
so  that  at  the  appropriate  moment  we  can 
in  obvious  good  faith  propose  clear  and  com- 
pelling terms  that  will  command  the  .'•espect 
of  everyone — even  of  the  people  inside  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  have  been  on  the  defen- 
sive in  Berlin  for  3  years.  For  too  long  we 
have  been  reacting  to  each  successive  Com- 
munist violation  of  the  four-power  agree- 
ment covering  the  occupation  of  Berlin  with 
nothing  stronger  than  purely  defensive  ac- 
tions and  words  of  protest.  While  the  Com- 
munists have  proceeded  with  their  concerted 
campaign  to  bludgeon  Berlin  into  surren- 
der—culminating last  August  13  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a  prison  wall — we  have  seemed  to  be 
m  constant  retreat. 

The  wartime  agreements  among  the  four 
powers  looked  forward  to  the  eventual  uni- 
fication of  Germany  on  the  bni-ls  of  self-de- 
termination   by    free    elections.      They    pro- 
vided  for  the   occupation  status  of  Greater 
Berlin  and  the  rights  of  access  t-o  the  city 
from  West  Germany  over  the  110-mile  cor- 
ridor across  East  German  territory.    The  So- 
viet   leaders   have   never  denied    the   lawful 
right  of  the  Western  Powers  to  deploy  their 
own   troops   in   Berlin:    they  ha%-e  sought  to 
Justify  their  own  numerous  violations  of  the 
wartime  agreements— such  as  the  presence  of 
East  German  troops  In  Berlin,  the  Interrup- 
tion of  communications  between  West  Ger- 
many and  West  Berlin  and  between  East  and 
West   Berlin,  and   now  the  wail  that   physi- 
cally divides  the  city— on  the  ground  that 
changes  which  have  occurred  since  the  agree- 
ments were  signed  have  rendered  them  in- 
valid.     In    other    words,    the    changes    the 
Com.munlsts     themselves    have     made    have 
been   used    as    the   justification   for   further 
chances— on  the  ground  that  the  situation 
has  changed. 

Well,  if  conditions  have  chaneed,  as  the 
Communists  say  thev  have,  the  goals  of  the 
occuiwtion  have  not  Indeed,  the  Allied  oc- 
cupation of  Berlin  is  more  neces.=ary  than 
ever  today  if  Germany  is  not  to  become  once 
more  the  cause  of  a  world  war. 

The  NATO  Allies  clearly  have  right  on 
their  side  in  Berlin,  and  fortunately  the 
Russians  cannot  ignore  their  might.  The 
mission  of  Western  troops  in  Berlin  is  to 
carry  out  the  allied  commitments  on  the 
lolin  administration  of  the  whole  city.  East 
and  West  alike,  until  such  time  as  the  uni- 
fic.Uion  of  Germar.v  is  finally  accomplished. 
This  is  still  our  stand,  axid  the  fact  that  the 
Communists  have  done  everything  they 
could  to  perpetuate  the  division  of  Germany 
in  no  way  gives  them  a  right  to  claun  that 
reunification  is  a  dead  issue. 

There  most  certainly  are  some  facts  to 
be  faced  about  the  situation  In  Berlin  But 
they  are  not  the  facts  the  Soviet  Union 
wants  us  to  accept.  As  I  see  it.  the  Western 
Allies  must  Insist  emphatically  on  three 
fundamental  principles  In  any  negotiations 
over  the  Berlin  question; 

1  West  Berlin  Is  part  of  the  West,  and 
its  freedom  cannot  under  any  ch-cumstances 
be  traded  away. 


2.  We  cannot  recognize  the  validity  of 
any  steps  taken  or  attempted  by  the  Soviet 
Union  to  alter  the  original  four-power  agree- 
ment on  Berlin.  Including  above  all  ( ur 
right  of  access  both  to  and  within  Greater 
Berlin. 

3.  We  must  seek  peaceful  means  by  which 
the  sectirlty  of  Europe  may  be  guaranteed. 
In  such  negotiations  it  may  be  desirable  to 
have  representatives  of  both  the  German 
Federal  Republic  and  the  East  German 
regime  present,  as  they  were  at  the  Geneva 
talks  of  1959.  But  the  presence  of  East 
German  representatives  must  not  be  taken 
as  a  recognition  on  our  part  of  the  Ulbricht 
regime.  For  It  must  be  clearly  understood 
that  as  one  of  the  principal  guarantees  of 
the  sectirlty  of  Europe  we  shall  continue  to 
work  for  the  eventual  reunification  of  Ger- 
many on  the  basis  of  self-determination 
through  free  elections.  In  short,  we  are 
working  for  an  integrated  Europe  of  which 
a  reunified  Germany  can  be  a  peace- 
maintaining  element. 

Only  If  the  three  Western  Powers  are  firmly 
tinited    on    these    basic    principles    can    the 
wiUingness  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  conduct 
meaningful    negotiations    be    tested.      The 
Western  Powers  must,  as  they  have  already 
made  clear,  be  prepared  to  use  force  to  main- 
tain these  principles  if  force  is  used  against 
them.     Our  own  willingness  to  try  to  reach 
a  reasonable  soluUon  was  abundantly  dem- 
onstrated   In    1958    when    the    Soviet    Union 
demanded  drastic  changes  In  the  status  of 
Berlin  as  a  climax  to  a  decade  of  agitation. 
Extensive  negotiations  were  carried  on  among 
the  four  powers  for  many  months  and  re- 
sulted in  the  convening  of  a  Foreign  MlnU- 
ters  Conference  at  Geneva  in  the  spr.ng  of 
1959.     A  number  of  earnest  proposals,  were 
put    forward    there    by    Secretary    of    State 
Christian  Herter,  but  as  we  now  know  they 
came  to  nothing.    The  lessons  of  those  dark 
days  have  not  been  forgotten.    Now  it  is  up 
to  the  Kremlin  to  demonstrate  Its  own  desire 
for  serious  negotiation. 

We  cannot  forget,  however,  that  for  some 
time  the  reunification  of  Germany  along  the 
lines  laid  down  at  Potsdam  has  been  the 
last  thing  the  Soviet  Union  wanu  The 
counterproposals  for  a  free  city  in  Berlin 
would  have  the  effect  of  perpetuating  the 
division  of  Germany.  Indeed,  the  R  issians 
seem  to  want  not  merely  two  GermaEVs  but 
three.  Chairman  Khrtishchev  has  now  re- 
peated these  demands  and  demonstrated  how 
far  he  Is  determined  to  go  in  putting  this 
policy  into  effect  by  cutting  off  comm.unica- 
tions  between  West  and  East  Berlin. 

Chairman  Khrushchev  has  sought  to  Jtis- 
tlfy  this  drastic  action  by  invoking  in 
Europe  the  terrible  memories  of  the  holo- 
caust wrought  by  Germany  under  HlUer.  I, 
too.  believe  It  is  vital  for  all  of  us  to  remem- 
ber'vividly  the  horrors  of  aggressive  German 
militarism.  That  consideration  must  in- 
evitably influence  our  own  German  policy. 
But  Chairman  Khrushchev  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  provide  a  reborn  German  militar- 
ism with  a  new  chauvinistic  cause,  and  the 
permanent  division  of  Germany  would  do 
just  that. 

Of  course.  Chairman  Khmshchev  would 
be  glad  to  reunify  Germany  in  a  flash— but 
as  a  Communist  satellite  all  of  whose  re- 
sources he  would  then  be  able  to  employ  to 
force  communism's  way  further  into  Europe. 
But  even  if  we  should  be  tricked  or  fright- 
ened into  letting  Khrushchev  have  all  of 
Germanv.  this  course  would  lead  sooner  or 
later  to'  the  imminence  of  war  It  would 
present  a  greater  danger  to  the  secui-ity  of 
Europe  than  anvthing  since  the  Ribbentrop- 
Molotov  pact  of  1939.  This  is  the  basic  rea- 
son whv  it  is  our  policy  on  Germany,  not 
Chairman  KhrurhcheVs,  that  is  the  pol- 
icy of  peace,  based,  as  It  is.  on  full 
knowledge  of  hlstorv.  As  President  Ken- 
nedy said  in  his  interview  with  Khru- 
shcheVs  son-in-law.  Aleksel  Adzhubel,  the 
editor  of  Izvestia.  our  policy  would  prevent 
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Orrmany  from  taking  any  uniLiteral  acts  of 
ag;?ression,  since  it  would  irrevocably  con- 
suUdate  the  position  of  Germany  as  an 
I'ltegral  part  of  Western  Europe  us  a  whole, 
dependent  on  European  unity  for  its  own 
=  curity.  It  is  the  Kremlin's  policy  that 
uMUld  miike  for  a  repetition  of  the  fatal 
errors  that  preceded  tiie  Second  World  War. 

.\    STEP    FOP.W.»RD 

There  is  no  reason  for  us  to  ask  for  new 
legal  rights  in  Berlin.  In  fact,  our  basic  de- 
mand is  that  the  old  rights  be  respected,  and 
we  certainly  must  insis:  on  the  rest^jration  of 
communication  between  the  eastern  and 
western  parts  of  the  city.  We  should,  how- 
ever, move  forward — legally  and  fully  within 
the  spirit  of  tl\e  occupation  agreement.s — to 
Implement  our  insistence  on  the  reuniflca- 
tion  of  Germany. 

I  am  therefore  also  making  the  following 
proposal  for  consideration  and  study  as  a 
step  to  be  taken  toward  the  ultimate  re- 
unification of  Germany  while  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  are  being  prepared: 
Without  abandoning  any  of  their  rights  and 
agreements  as  occupation  powers,  the  Unit- 
ed States.  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
could  concur  in  the  Incorporation  of  West 
Berlin  Into  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
manv.  This  could  be  done  legally  and  with 
the  full  c<.)nseiit  of  the  people  of  West  Ber- 
lin. 

Under  the  B-^nn  constitution  as  well  as 
the  Berlin  constitution,  the  entire  city  was 
declared  to  be  a  "land."  or  state,  of  West 
Germany,  Reservations  made  by  the  allied 
military  governors  on  May  4.  1949.  and  re- 
affirmed in  1955.  when  West  Germany  Joined 
NATO,  restricted  German  sovereignty  so  as 
not  to  compromi.se  the  special  status  of  the 
city.  But  now  that  that  status  has  been 
drasiiically  undermined  by  the  Commvmists, 
West  Berlin  cannot  be  left  dangling  as  a 
kind  of  third  Germany.  The  city's  loose 
ar.d  Informal  association  with  West  Ger- 
many is  Indeed  something  that  can  be  con- 
sidered a  fact,  one  that  Is  far  more  genuine 
and  m.eaningful  than  the  East  German 
regime  And  as  long  as  West  Berlin  re- 
mains isolated  and  exjxised,  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  friendly 
territory.  Western  troops  must  be  there  to 
protect  the  city's  freedom.  The  size  of  these 
troop  units  may  make  the  allied  military 
presence  in  Berlin  seem  merely  symbolic. 
Yet  it  is  an  armed  symbol,  and  the  deter- 
mination with  which  it  is  maintained  can 
provide  a  very  effective  gxiarantee  of  secu- 
rity to  the  nations  of  the  West  and  of  hope 
to  the  perjples  of  the  East.  And  as  long 
as  the  Russians  refuse  to  live  up  to  their 
agreem.ent  on  the  reunification  of  Germany, 
they  must  be  required  to  respect  our  rights 
of  access  to  Berlin, 

Accordingly,  the  restrictions  placed  on 
West  German  s*jvereignty  in  Berlin  could 
now  be  formally  withdrawn.  Berlin,  though 
still  occupied  bv  Allied  military  forces,  could 
formally  pass  into  the  governmental  Juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  German  Republic,  and 
the  West  Berlin  representatives  in  the 
Bundestag  and  Bvmdesrat,  who  now  sit  as 
nonvoting  members,  could  be  given  fvill  legal 
status.  This  would  be  a  logical  sequel  to 
the  use  of  a  common  currency,  close  eco- 
nomic ties,  and  many  laws  in  common  be- 
tween West  Berlin  and  the  Federal  German 
Rf^publlc. 

It  would  not  be  necessary  to  amend  the 
basic  law  of  West  Germany  or  the  Berlin 
constitution.  Incorporation  could  be  ac- 
complished by  holding  a  plebiscite  to  deter- 
mine the  will  of  the  people  and  by  a  Joint 
declaration  of  the  United  States.  France,  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  By  thus  legally  inte- 
grating West  Berlin  into  the  German  Federal 
Republic,  close  ties  could  be  maintained  be- 
tween the  city  and  West  Germany  while  at 
the  same  time  our  guarantees  not  to  let  West 
Berlin  fall  to  the  Communists  would  be  pre- 
served. 


So  long  as  this  step  is  regarded  as  a  basic 
move  In  the  fulfillment  of  the  allied  obliga- 
tion to  reunify  Germany,  the  Soviet  Union 
could  not  object  on  valid  legal  grounds.  And 
yet  the  Rvissians  would  be  confronted  with 
an  accomplished  fact  that  would  certainly 
have  to  be  taken  into  account  In  any  nego- 
tiatior.s  over  the  future  of  Berlin.  Hereto- 
fore, it  has  been  the  Russians  who  have  pre- 
sented us  with  accomplished  facts — the  main 
difference  being  that  they  have  effected 
changes  by  illegal  means  of  military  force, 
whereas  the  change  we  would  make  would  be 
based  on  a  perfectly  legal  agreement  between 
the  people  of  West  Berlin  and  the  people  of 
West  Germany. 

It  has  recently  been  reported  that  West 
Germany  and  West  Berlin  have  been  encour- 
aged— perhaps  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States — to  work  out  a  "new  contractual 
basis"  for  their  relationship.  It  is  not  yet 
clear  what  all  this  might  involve,  but  it 
would  seem  that  the  creation  of  new  legal 
bonds  between  two  sections  of  West  Ger- 
many might  add  a  number  of  new  difficulties 
to  an  already  difficult  situation.  The  Rus- 
siarls,  too,  might  want  to  have  a  voice  in 
the  matter.  No  such  difficulties  would  be 
presented  by  the  integration  of  West  Berlin 
into  the  German  Federal  Republic,  since  the 
step  would  involve  only  the  formal  rati- 
fication of  old  and  fully  established  eco- 
nomic,   political,    and    spiritual    bonds. 

In  the  past  our  policy  on  Germany  has 
been  criticized  as  a  weak  one  because  we 
have  apparently  souglit  only  to  maintain  the 
status  quo.  It  has  been  repeatedly  said  that 
the  status  quo  should  be  improved.  What 
I  am  suggesting  is  that  the  status  quo  be 
improved  in  tlie  interest  not  only  of  Berlin 
but  of  the  West. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  that  article  I  have 
suggested  the  possibility  that  West  Ber- 
lin be  incorporated  in  West  Germany 
and  be  a  part  of  it — or  a  land,  as  it  is 
called.  We  would  then  have  the  State 
of  West  Germany  with  all  the  juridical 
rights  and  the  protection  of  the  NATO 
Treaty.    That  is  one  possibility. 

Another  possibility  is  that  we  all  know 
that  several  hundred  million  dollars 
worth  of  business  is  done  between  West 
Germany  and  East  Germany  to  this  very 
day.  It  is  said  to  be  indispensable  busi- 
ne.ss  in  very  important  materials  essen- 
tial to  the  production  of  East  German 
industrial  plants. 

At  one  time  it  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Ea.st  Germans  threatened  to 
interfere  with  commercial  traffic  from 
West  Germany  to  West  Berlin.  The 
West  Germans  threatened  to  retaliate  by 
cutting  off  all  trade  with  East  Germans 
about  as  fast  as  one  could  snap  his 
fingers. 

I  only  say  those  things  to  indicate  that 
we  are  by  no  means  powerless  with  re- 
spect to  Berlin.  I  am  beginning  to  feel, 
as  I  expressed  today — and  it  is  my  duty 
to  express  it — that  because  we  are  ap- 
parently fixed  in  one  position,  giving  us 
no  freedom  of  maneuver  whatsoever,  the 
salami  tactics  which  the  Soviet  Republic 
is  using  in  Berlin  are  ruthless,  brutal. 
and  to  the  death  in  terms  of  shooting 
people  who  try  to  get  over  that  wall,  to 
the  outrage  of  all  civilized  communities 
of  mankind.  We  do  not  have  to  stand 
and  take  it. 

Mr.  President .  I  urge  upon  our  Govern- 
ment today  that  it  consult  with  the  other 
allied  governments  with  a  view  toward 
exploring  the  possibility  of  a  new  policy 
on  Berlin,  such  policy  being  our  saying, 
"We  are  no  longer  bound  by  the  four- 


power  agreement.  We  have  freedom  of 
action,  and  here  are  a  few  things  we 
are  going  to  do  as  long  as  you  have  torn 
the  agreement  up  and  treated  it  as  a 
scrap  of  paper." 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  return  to  this 
subject  again,  but  I  open  it  now  in  tlie 
expectation  that  our  Government  will 
explore  the  possibilities  of  other  positions 
from  the  one  which  it  has  taken  as  re- 
cently as  this  morning. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  making  it 
possible  for  me  to  speak  at  greater  length 
than  the  time  allotted. 


BALANCE  OF  AWARDS  MADE  BY 
PHILIPPINE  WAR  DAMAGE  COM- 
MISSION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11721)  to  authorize  the 
payment  of  the  balance  of  awards  for 
war  damage  compensation  made  by  the 
Philippine  War  Damage  Commission 
and  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
$73  million  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  tile  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  a  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President.  H  R. 
11721  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  August  1  of  this  year. 
It  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $73 
million  to  pay  the  balance  af  awards 
for  war  damage  compensation  made  by 
the  Philippine  War  Damage  Commis- 
sion under  the  terms  of  the  Philippine 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946. 

Under  the  terms  of  title  I  of  that  act. 
$400  million  was  appropriated  to  provide 
for  payments  to  claimants,  on  account 
of  war  damage  to  private  i-)ropr>r*y  in  the 
Philippines,  for  rebuilding,  replacement, 
or  repair  of  such  damaged  property. 
The  act  authorized  payments  up  to  a 
maxmium  of  75  percent  of  the  approved 
amount  of  each  claim  after  an  initial 
$500  had  been  paid  on  such  claim.  The 
$400  million  appropriated  was  sufficient 
to  pay  the  initial  $500  on  each  claim 
and  approximately  52.5  percent  of  the 
amount  of  each  claim  in  excess  of  $500. 
All  approved  claims  for  $500  or  less  were 
paid  in  full  in  accordance  with  the  act. 
I  should  point  out  that  after  the  deduc- 
tion of  certain  authorized  administra- 
tive and  other  expenses  of  the  Philippine 
War  Damage  Commission,  an  amount 
slightly  in  excess  of  $388  million  v^as 
left  for  the  payment  of  approved 
claims. 

No  new  claims  would  be  allowed  under 
the  terms  of  H.R.  11721.  Only  those 
claimants,  or  their  successors  in  interest, 
who  received  an  award  under  the  original 
Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  payment  for 
the  balance  of  their  awards.  Moreover, 
before  any  payment  can  be  made  to  a 
claimant,  he  is  required  to  submit  proof 


that  he  has  invested,  or  will  invest,  in 
the  rehabilitation  and  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  Philippines,  a  sum  equal 
to  the  value  of  his  war  dama-se  award. 
This  is  the  same  condition  for  payment 
which  was  contained  in  the  1&46  act. 
H  R.  11721  provides  that  only  the  small- 
er payments,  those  of  less  than  f*25.- 
000— approximately  $6.200— are  exempt 
from  this  requirement. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  the  For- 
eign Claims  Settlemtnt  Commission  is 
directed  to  review  claims  applications 
and  certify  awards  to  the  Secretar>'  of 
the  Treasury,  who  would  have  the  option 
of  paying  the  awards  to  individual 
claimants  in  either  dollars  or  Philippine 

pesos. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  relating 
to  the  payment  of  the  balance  of  awards 
made  under  the  Philippine  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1946  has  bc^n  before  the 
Congress  for  a  number  of  years.  It  has 
been  thoroughly  debated  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  in  the  press. 
Our  continued  failure  to  act  on  this  mat- 
ter has  tended  to  exacerbate  United 
States-Philippine  relations,  and  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  approve  H  R.  11721  so 
that  we  may  settle  this  longstanding 
obligation  once  and  for  all. 

I  may  add  to  that  brief  statement  that 
the  bill  was  reported  by  the  Fore i en  Re- 
lations Committee  in  exactly  the  same 
form  in  which  the  House  had  pa.ssed  it. 
Therefore  if  we  accept  the  bill  today  in 
that  form  it  will  be  ready  to  go  to  the 
White  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amcndmrnt. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for  his 
concise  and  informative  statement  on 
this  important  bill.  It  is  one  which  has 
caused  a  great  deal  of  concern,  and  its 
passage  by  the  House  the  second  time 
and  now  the  po.5sibility  of  its  passage 
in  the  Senate  will  do  a  great  deal  to  im- 
prove relationships  between  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  and  the  United  States. 
It  is  much  deserved  legislation. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  introduce  on 
August  4,  1961,  S.  2380,  which  was  a  com- 
panion bill  to  the  one  introduced  by 
Representative  Z.^blocki.  H.R.  11721. 
That  is  the  bill  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate. 

Tlie  proposed  legislation  as  passed  by 
the  House  and  as  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  is,  in  my 
mind,  good  legislation.  I  am  hopeful 
that  it  will  be  promptly  approved  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  statement  showing  the  back- 
ground to  the  Philippine  war  damage 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Background  to  Philippink  War  Damage  Bn.L 

PT'IIPOSE    OF   H  R.    11721 

This  bill  authorizes  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  to  complete  payment 
on  approved  claims  of  individual  Filipino 
and  American  citizens  and  corporations  for 
damage  to  their  private  property  in  the 
Philippines  during  World  War  II.  All  claims 
under  $500  have  already  been  paid  In  full. 
The  $73  million  that  could  be  paid  under 


this  bill  represents  the  balance  (22.5  per- 
cent! between  the  52.5  percent  already  paid 
on  approved  claims  exceeding  $500,  and  the 
75  percent  authorized  to  be  paid  by  the 
Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946  but 
for  which  Insufficient  funds  were  appropri- 
ated. Approximately  88.000  claimants  are 
Involved. 

BfiTZCV  A-R-JS 

This  bill  contains  safegu.'irds  to  prevent 
submission  of  new  claims,  to  prevent  dupli- 
cate payments  and  to  limit  the  legal  fees 
which  may  be  charged  claimants  for  assist- 
ance in  processing  clalm.s.  It  also  modifies 
H.R.  8617.  defeated  in  May  1962,  to  require 
that  all  claimants  receiving  amounts  over 
25,000  pesos  (approximately  $6,200)  prove 
that  such  amounts  have  been  invested  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  Philippine  economy. 
The  Philippines  is  aware  that  with  ihe  pas- 
sage of  this  bill,  no  further  war  damage 
claims  will  be  considered. 

PHILIPPINZ  OBLIGATIONS  TO  TNITED  STATES  PAID 
ON  ASSUMPTION  THEIR  CLAIMS  WOULD  BE 
SETTLED 

The  Philippines,  in  April  1961,  settled  its 
obligation  to  the  United  States  (under  the 
Romulo-Snyder  agreement  of  1950)  with 
the  payment  of  $20  million.  The  Philippines 
fully  anticipated  that  having  settled  Its  ob- 
ligation. Congress  would  act  favorably  on 
war  claims  legislation  in  1961.  Tliere  was 
considerable  disappointment  In  the  Philip- 
pines when  Congress  adjourned  last  year 
with  no  action  taken  on  the  war  damage 
claims. 

IMPORTANCE     TO     U.S.     FORKICN     RELATIONS     OF 
PASSAGE    OF    HJl.     11721 

With  the  passage  by  the  Congress  of  the 
Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946,  the 
United  Stat«8  accepted  a  self-assumed  but 
une.=.capable  moral  commitment  to  provide 
compensation  to  Filipino  and  Ameri- 
can individuals  and  corporations  who  suf- 
fered property  losses  as  a  consequence  of 
World  War  U  action  In  the  Philippines.  This 
commitment  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  epic- 
making  legislative  acts  p;\sscd  by  the  78th 
and  79th  Congress  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  and  gave  expression  to  Philippine 
Independence.  The  Department  of  State 
recognizes  this  commitment.  It  has  been 
acknowledged  by  President  Kennedy  who  has 
repeated  his  "wholehearted  support  for 
Philippine  war  damage  legislation  on  several 
occasions.  It  is  also  strongly  felt  In  the 
Philippines. 

The  depth  of  feeling  in  the  Philippines 
became  readily  apparent  earlier  this  year 
after  the  failure  of  the  Congress  to  pass 
H.R.  8617.  Philippine  reaction  at  all  levels 
was  one  of  disbelief  which  gave  way  to  dis- 
appointment and  then  bitterness  that  the 
United  States  would  so  treat  It^  best  friend 
m  .^Eia.  Public  opinion  was  aroused  against 
President  Macapagal's  going  through  with 
his  state  visit  to  the  United  States  and,  with 
reluctance,  he  p>ostponed  his  trip.  Colnci- 
dentally,  the  Philippines  announced  the 
changing  of  its  Independence  day  from  July  4 
to  June  12,  the  day  of  the  declaration  of 
Independence  from  Spain  In  1898.  Subse- 
quently. President  Macapagal  explained  that 
this  shift  had  not  been  caused  by  the  war 
damage  bill's  defeat,  but  had  long  been 
planned.  He  announced  that  July  4  would 
be  kept  as  a  holiday  and  observed  as 
Philippine-American  Friendship  Day. 

There  have  been  indications  from  the  Phil- 
ippines that  the  adverse  reaction  appearing 
after  defeat  of  H.R.  8617  has  gradually  sub- 
sided; the  Philippines  Is.  however,  closely 
following  congrerslonal  intentions  on  war 
damages.  The  Department  of  State  is 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
in  our  "best  foreign  policy  interests  to  take 
favorable  action  on  H.R.  11721.  This  would 
not  only  fulfill  a  solemn  moral  commitment 
and  thus  help  clear  the  air  in  our  relations 
with  the  Philippines,  but  at  the  same  time 


be  seen  as  tangible  evidence  to  the  neutralist 
nations  that  the  United  States  does  not 
Ignore  its  obligations  to  its  proven  friends 
and  allies. 

RECORD     OF     MACAPAGAL     ADMINISTRATION 

Inaugurated  December  30,  1961,  President 
Macapagal  has  undertaken  sweeping  ecc^ 
nomic  and  social  reforms  in  the  Philippines. 
After  10  years  of  restrictions,  currency  con- 
trols have  been  abandoned.  Plans  for  accel- 
erated economic  development  are  being 
drawn  up  and  efforts  have  been  made  to 
attract  foreign  investment.  A  campaign 
against  governmental  graft  Is  underway, 
directed  by  the  President,  who  is  endeavor- 
ing to  provide  the  country  with  an  able  and 
clean  administration. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  re- 
ferred to  the  bill  that  he  introduced.  Of 
course,  the  Senator  knows  that  we  also 
had  a  bill  which  had  been  introduced  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Y'cs;  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkan.sas   iMr.  FulerightI. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  bill  that  was 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota was  the  one  which  had  been  recom- 
mended by  the  administration.  It  fol- 
lowed somewhat  closely  the  bill  that  we 
finally  agreed  upon.  The  bill  we  agreed 
upon  really  is  a  crossing  of  tiie  two 
measures.  Tlie  one  that  ■was  intro- 
duced by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  was  the  bill  that 
had  been  recommended  by  the  adminis- 
tration a  few  years  ago. 

However,  the  House  worked  out  this 
formula  and  passed  the  bill  which  is  now 
before  us.     It  was  our  informiation  that 
any  one  of  the  three  bills  would  be  per- 
fectly acceptable  to  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment.    It  was  our  belief  that  by  han- 
dling this  matter  on  tlie  basis  of  making 
payments  to  the  individuals   who  had 
been  awarded  claims,  a  greater  amount 
of  good  would  come  because  the  money 
would   go   to   the   individuals   with   the 
knowledge  that  it  was  coming  from  the 
United  States  for  the  settlement  of  their 
claims.    Furthermore,  we  felt  it  was  en- 
tirely possible  that  we  might  save  some 
money  by  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  of 
limiting   it   to   those   who   had   already 
established    a    claim,    because    some    of 
them  may  move  away  and  may  not  follow 
up  their  claims. 

Then,  too,  the  House  added  the  for- 
mula which  they  picked  up  from  the 
original  Rehabilitation  Act,  requiring 
investment  for  those  who  received  more 
than  20,000  or  25,000  i^esos,  the  equiva- 
lent of  $6,200.  It  requires  the  invest- 
ment of  that  amount,  unless  it  had  been 
reinvested  since  the  damage  accrued. 
Either  that,  or  they  must  reinvest  it. 
This  reinvestment  must  be  made  in  their 
o\\Ti  country. 

Since  this  is  thoroughly  acceptable  to 
the  Philippines,  because  there  was  not  a 
great  deal  of  substantive  difference 
among  the  three  measures,  it  was  de- 
cided it  would  be  wise  to  report  to  the 
Senate  the  bill  that  had  been  passed  by 
the  House  in  order  that  we  might  obtain 
final  action  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  acting  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  I  have  the  floor, 
I  shall  be  ver>-  happy  to  yield  to  Uie 
majority  leader. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  First.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  who  acted  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  during  the  active 
consideration  of  the  pending  Philippines 
war  claim  bill.  I  congratulate  him  for 
being  successful  in  unanimously  report- 
ing from  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee the  bill  which  is  almost  the  same,  if 
not  exactly  the  same,  as  the  one  passed 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  may  say  that  it 
is  exactly  the  sam.e.  We  did  not  change 
a  word  or  a  comma. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Some  Senators 
were  interested  in  attaching  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill.  I  have  been  in  touch 
with  them  over  the  past  several  days,  in 
the  hope  that  such  amendment  will  not 
be  offered.  I  have  assured  them  that  if 
the  amendments  which  they  had  in 
mind  were  not  offered  to  the  pending 
bill,  the  leadership  would  do  all  in  its 
power,  at  the  appropriate  time,  to  bring 
up  another  bill  to  which  those  amend- 
ments could  be  attached.  It  is  my  im- 
derstanding  that  these  Senators — and 
they  are  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats— have  agreed  to  this  procedure. 
However,  as  the  Senator  knows,  it  ia 
better  to  have  these  pledges,  promise.s, 
and  commitments  in  writing  In  the 
Record  if  nt  all  possible.  Therefore, 
with  the  Senator's  permission  I  would 
like  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
which  I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIJ3.  Mr.  President,  I 
&sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  regret  that  I  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  hear  the  statement  by 
the  majority  leader,  but  I  believe  I 
should  state  what  my  understanding 
with  the  majority  leader  was.  I  was 
planning  to  offer  a  war  claims  amend- 
ment which  I  believe  has  bt^en  altogeth- 
er too  long  delayed— n  years  too  long, 
to  be  exact — but  the  majority  leader  In- 
formed me  that  he  would  feel  compelled 
to  move  to  table  such  an  amendment  If 
I  ofTered  It  to  the  Philippine  war  claims 
bill,  because  he  .said  that  this  Is  a  prior- 
ity measure  which  the  President  Is  most 
desirous  of  signing  The  amendment 
which  I  have  In  mind  would  cause  some 
debate  and  thus  delay  action  on  the 
Philippine  bill.  However,  the  majority 
leader  Indicated  that  if  on  a  subsequent 
date  I  would  offer  the  same  amendment 
to  a  measure  which  was  not  a  priority 
Item,  he  would  be  willing  to  give  It  sym- 
pathetic consideration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  my  assur- 
ance In  that  respect.  I  thank  him  for 
his  consideration.  I  thaiik  also  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Williams  1 
and  the  Senators  from  New  York  [Mr. 
jAviTS  and  Mr.  Keating!  for  their  con- 
sideration of  the  importance  of  the 
Philippine  war  claims  bill,  the  passage 
of  which  is  long  overdue.  It  entails  the 
payment  of  a  debt  legally  owed  the 
Plulippine     Government,     based     upon 


legislation    passed    by    previous    Con- 
gresses. 

I  hope  that  the  action  about  to  be 
taken  by  the  Senate,  which  I  trust  will 
be  unanimous,  will  serve  further  to  ce- 
ment the  relations  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  its  longtime 
close  friend  and  strong  ally,  the  Repub- 
lic of  the  Philippines. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
IS  on  the  thud  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  HR.  11721)  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr  SPARKNL-^N  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I 
am  delighted  that  this  measure  has 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously. 

Mr  FONG  subsi^qucntly  said:  Mr. 
President,  by  its  action  today  approving 
the  Philippine  war  damage  claims  bill, 
the  Senate  has  brought  the  United 
Slates  one  giant  step  closer  toward  re- 
moviiv;  a  longstaiuimg  source  of  Irri- 
tation m  the  relations  between  our  two 
Nations, 

With  the  Siiialc  action,  both  Houses 
of  Confciress  have  now  declared  their 
policy.  All  that  Is  needed  to  make  this 
policy  ollk'ial  is  the  signature  of  the 
President,  and  I  am  confident  that  will 
be  forthcoming. 

This  i.s  a  step  that  was  long  overdue. 
It  Is  a  demonstration  that  America  ful- 
fills her  commitments,  whether  they  be 
moral  commit mcnis  or  legal  commit- 
ments. Now  appro.ximately  $73  million 
In  remaining  unpaid  claims  under  the 
Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946  can 
be  fully  and  finally  satl.sf^ed. 

We  m  Hawaii  have  an  especially  close 
f(>rling  of  k'.nsliip  with  our  Pacific 
nelglibors  in  thr  i.siands  of  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippint  s  Wi'  \v '  i  <>  partners  for 
survival  In  World  War  12  wlien  Hawaii 
.suffered  a  stasaerinit  blow  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor and  the  Philippine.^;  <;nffrred  a  near- 
mortal  invasion  Today  Haw , ill  and  the 
Philippines  carry  on  rx'.oi.^ive  trade  and 
commerce,  and  there  i.s  considerable 
travel  between  tlie  Islands  Educational 
and  cultural  ties  bind  us  as  well.  More 
than  one-tenth— 69,000 — of  Hawaii's 
residents  are  of  Filipino  ancestry.  They 
are  fl:ie  citizens  of  America. 

Freedom  has  no  more  vigorous  cham- 
pions than  tlie  Philippine  people  who 
cheri.'h  their  independence  as  we  do  ours. 
In  w:ir  and  in  pence  we  have  no  more 
stanch  allies  than  they. 

Though  In  size  and  population  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines  ranks  among 
the  smaller  nations  of  the  world,  the 
spirit  of  its  people  is  as  strong  and  vigor- 
ous a.'i  that  of  any  other  land.  As  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  said  2  years  ago  when 
he  viflted  the  Philippines: 

Thp  .spirit,  I'.r  ii  people  Is  not  to  be  meMured 
by  Its  size  or  Its  riches  or  even  Its  age.  It  is 
somri  .uig  that  comes  from  the  heart,  and 
from  the  very  smallest  nation  can  come  some 
of  tlie  great  Idetis — pariicularly  those  greut 


Inspirational  ideas  that  inspire  men  to  strive 
always  upward  and  onward.  *  •  •  In  the 
great  cause  of  peace  and  friendship  and  free- 
dom, we  who  are  Joined  together  will  succeed 
The  eternal  aspirations,  purposes,  Ideals  of 
humanity  Inspire  and  hearten  and  urge  us  to 
success. 

We  Americans  are  brothers  with  our 
Philippine  friends  through  blood  com- 
monly shed  on  the  field  of  battle  when 
we  struggled  against  the  foe.  We  are 
spiritual  brethren  with  them  in  the  quest 
for  a  world  of  freedom  with  dumity  and 
justice  for  all  mankind.  The  action 
taken  by  the  Senate  today  strengthens 
the  brotherhood  between  us. 

Mr.  COOPER  sub.sequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  am  glad  that  I  am  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  today  and  that  I  have  the 
opportunity  to  support  this  bill,  which 
authorizes  the  payment  of  $73  million 
by  the  United  States  to  the  Rei^ublic  of 
the  Phihppines  in  partial  compensation 
and  settlement  of  damages  inflicted  upon 
the  people  of  the  Philippines  during 
World  War  II. 

This  final  payment  arises  from  the 
obligation  declared  by  the  United  States 
under  the  terms  of  the  Philippine  Re- 
habilitation Act  enacted  by  the  Congress 
in  1946.  The  passage  of  this  bill  will 
make  possible  the  payment  of  a  part — 
not  exceeding  75  percent — of  the  ap- 
proved claims  of  Philippine  individuals 
and  comi)Hni(',s  .sulTnint.;  war  damai.;e  m 
World  War  II,  Out  of  the  BH.OOO  claim,- . 
over  87.000  average  less  than  S40n  and 
we  can  hope  that  tlusc  paymcnt,s  al- 
though small,  will  be  at  bonw  bi  ndit  lo 
them. 

The  passacre  of  tin;  IciL'^lation  ha.s 
been  suppoitcd  i>y  a'.l  our  Presldeiit-i 
since  World  War  II.  and  I  am  .«;tire  by  an 
overwhelming  number  of  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people.  We  support 
the  legislation  because  we  believe  it  Is 
an  obliiiuiion  — if  not  leually  biiulini;— 
yet  of  such  moral  forcf  that  ii.s  payment 
represents  the  honorable  course  lur  our 
country. 

And  this  commitment  made  In  1946. 
arises  from  the  circumstances  and  events 
of  World  War  II,  and  our  as.sociation 
and  alliance  with  the  people  of  the  Re- 
public of  tlie  Philippines  that  we  cm 
never  forget. 

It  was  In  the  Philippines  that  the  .sol- 
diers of  our  country  .sullered  early  "'* 
verses,  surrender,  and  the  death  maicli 
of  Bataan.  The  soldiers  of  the  Philip- 
pines were  then  comrade.s-in-aims, 
fighting  and  dying  with  them.  The  .sol- 
diers, the  people  of  the  Philippines  never 
surrendered.  The  people,  the  veterans 
of  the  Philippines  participated  In  tlv 
liberation  of  their  country,  and  wlun 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  fuHilled  his 
promise  to  return,  with  him  when  he 
came  ashore  was  Gen.  Carlos  Romulo 
The  bravery  of  the  people  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, their  loyalty  to  the  cau.se  of  tlv 
United  States,  and  to  their  own  cause 
of  independence,  sovereignty  and  free- 
dom fill  brinht  pages  m  history. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  11  the 
United  States  kept  Its  promise,  and  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  came  to  full 
status  in  the  family  of  nations.  Since 
that  time,  it  has  stood  with  the  United 
States  in  alliances,  and  In  many  cau.ses 
in  the  United  Nations  against  the  threat 
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of  aggression  and  subversion  by  the 
Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China  It 
has  remained  tme  to  its  traditions 
against  colonialism,  for  representative 
government  and  free  democratic  insti- 
tutions and  values.  I  know  from  my 
experience  as  a  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations,  that  the  Republic  of  the  Phil- 
ippines came  under  attack  by  the  Soviet 
Union  because  it  stood  by  its  democratic 
friends — because  it  believes  in  freedom. 
The  United  States  has  a  special  re- 
lationship with  the  Republic  of  the  Phil- 
ippines. Our  political  and  economic 
institutions  are  mingled  with  the  cul- 
ture of  that  great  and  beautiful  coun- 
try. We  have  been  faithful  to  our 
friendship  with  this  Republic,  and  its 
people  and  Government  have  been  loyal 
and  friendly  to  us.  We  must  respect  and 
help  each  other  as  equals.  I  would  like 
to  see  the  United  Stakes  do  all  that  it 
can  appropriately  do,  and  with  generos- 
ity assist  the  Republic  of  the  Phihppmos 
and  Its  people  to  reach  its  high  goals 
of  political  and  economic  stability  and 
freedom. 

MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  CERTAIN 
COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY 
RETIRED  SHIPS  OFFICER,":;  AND 
CREW  MEMBERS  AND  DEPEND- 
ENTS 

Mr.   MANSFIELD      Mr.  President.  I 

m  'Vr   ;!,.,t    th.f   s'l  ;,,it('   proceed  to   the 
Co;,   , 111    a',,   n    of    C';>l'!.!i  i|-   No     1866,   S. 

3318. 

The  PRK-^IDING  orFU'LR  Tlie 
bill  will  bi  .siatiKl  by  title 

The    Lic.isi.ATivt:    CifRK       A    bill      S 
3318)  to  prdvide  medical  caie  lor  certain 
Coast  and  rK>o<ietic  Survey  retired  ships' 
ofUcersand  crew  mf>mbers  and  thnr  de- 
pendents   ai.d  for  othiM'  i)urpf).ves 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR  The 
question  is  on  a  ^reeinr  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana 

Tlic  motion  was  a^^ieed  to  .iiui  tlie 
Senate  proee«lee  lo  considei'  th(>  bill. 

The  PRPI^IDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  Is  open  U)  ainendnunt  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  pri>po.sed.  the  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  .'nsn-ossuicnt  and  third 
reading  of  the  bil 

The  bill  us.  3;il8'  uu.s  oiderinl  U)  be 
cngro.ssed  for  a  third  readin^^,  read  the 
third  time,  and    )a,«;sed.  as  follows: 

Be  it  rt\ii(t'-ii  '),v  t'f  Si-nntr  fi'id  House 
o/  /leprf.>(Mf(ifiir.'  of  thr  Vit\tcd  states  of 
America  tn  Conjrvt.v  assrwblrd .  That,  svib- 
Ject,  to  reKUlatltiin  t^f  the  President,  retlr(»d 
•■■:•.'  '  nieers  and  retired  mcnibern  of  the 
'.  •  •'  :  vf's.'irl.n  (  r  the  C'o.ust  and  Octxlctic 
Sur\'  .  ...,';  \x>  piiliiicU  :  nie(hcal.  surgical, 
nr.d  ;t  :  •  vi  trrutn.fin  uiul  lu>.<pUalizatlon  at 
;  ■  <■:,  (.f  thp  I'.ibllc  Health  Service,  prt)- 
\.j.'-.a  Lhc  &li!p,s'  oMcer  or  crew  member  (1) 
was  on  active  duty  as  a  ve.s,sel  employee  or 
the  Coofit  and  Otcxletic  Survey  on  July  1, 
lOea.  and  his  em  jioyment  a«  a  vessel  em- 
ployee WM  continuotis  Irom  that  date  un- 
til retirement,  or  2)  wn..s  rciired  lu?  a  vessel 
employer  (I  \hv  (oast  aid  Oeodetic  Survey 
on  or  before  July  1    11)62 

(b)  Subject  W  regulutlon.i  of  the  Presi- 
dent, dependent  rr embers  of  famlllos  (as  de- 
fined In  such  reg  ilntlons)  of  ships"  officers 
nnd  memliers  of  ciews  of  vessels  of  the  Coast 
ivnd  Orodetlc  Survry.  whether  on  artlve  duty 
or  retired,  shall  bti  furnished  medical  advice 
and  outpatient  •reaimcnt  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  at  its  hospitals  and  relief  sta- 


tions   and.    if    suitable    accommodations    are 
available,  they  shall  also  be  furnished  hospi- 
talization at  hospitals  of  the  Public   Health 
Service;   Provided.  That   the  ships'  officer  or 
crew  member  ( 1 1  was  on  active  duty  as  a  ves- 
sel employee  of  the  Coast  and  Oeodetic  Sur- 
vey on  July  1    1962    and  his  employment  as  a 
vessel    employee    has    been    continuous    from 
that  time;  or  (2i  wa-s  on  active  duty  as  a  ves- 
sel employee  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey on  July  1    1962   and  his  employment  as  a 
vessel   employee    was   continuous   from   that 
time  until  retirement:  or  (3)  was  retired  as 
a  vessel  employee  of  the  Coftst  and  Geodetic 
Survey  on  or  before  July  1.  1&62.    When  de- 
pendent  members  of   f;unllles  are  hospital- 
ized, a  per  d;em  charge,  at  such  unifiTm  rate 
as  may  be  prescribed  from  time  to.  time  for 
the   h'>bpltaliz:ttion   of  dependents   of   mem- 
bers  of   the  uniformed   services   at  hfispitals 
of   the   uniformed   services  pursuant    to  sec- 
lion  10781  a)   of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  made 

!  c  1  The  Coast  and  Oeodetic  Survey  shall 
furnish  proper  identification  to  those  per- 
sons entitled  to  medical  treatment  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2,  (a)  Section  32e(b)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  253(b))  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  Section  326(c)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  US  C.  253(c))  la  amended 
by  Inserting  the  words  "or  Co««t  and  Geo- 
detic Survey"  after  the  words  "CoRBt  Guard" 
both  times  the  words  appe.ir  In  the  subsec- 
tion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
H-<k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  ihls  point  In  the  Record  a  sln'ament 
m  explanation  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  (xpla- 
naiioii  was  ordered  to  be  i)i;nted  m  the 
Kii  uiu).  a.";  follows: 

Exri  AN.MioN 

8.  3318  would  restore  permanent  author- 
ity for  tre.Ttmrni  :>t  inibllc  Health  Service 
facilities  o!  Kiireil  \('s«el  employeen  of  the 
Coitst  nil';  C.i-"1""...  ^ai\ey  aiid  t^eli  dc- 
liendcnts  1..;-  .^u!!,  .-ity  was  li.acu  c; 'fMHiy 
repe.kled  by  .'.ret,  i;  .')  i>!  Public  Law  HO  41."), 
approved  April  8  l(»>u  -  V*  .stat  34 1  but  has 
been  oonllnvied  in  .v  year-to-year  basis  by 
hmgunge  In  the  Pubac  Health  Service  ap- 
propriation acts  The  bill  would  also  pro- 
vide tor  an  e\eu'.uul  transition  u>  medical 
care  cuverane  ui.tler  the  fVder.il  Employ<'(*i» 
HeaMh  lionetits  Art  of  1959,  rather  than 
under  the  Public  Health  service  Act,  lor 
retired  veKscl  employees  and  for  the  depcnd- 
cnt.s  oi  ai;  ve.Ksel  employees,  active  or  retired 


EX  TENSION   OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOY- 
EES COMPENSATION  ACT  TO  EM- 
PLOYEES   IN    TRUST    TERRITORY 
OF  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 
Mr     MANSFIELD      Mr,    President,    I 
move  that   the   Senate   proceed   to   the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No,   1867,  S 
3319 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title 

The  Legislative  Ci.ERK,  A  bill  'S3319) 
to  extend  to  certain  employees  In  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  the 
benefits  of  the  Federal  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Act. 

The  PliESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Tlic  motion  was  agreed  to;   and  the 

Senate   proceeded   to  consider   the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER      The  bill 

Is  open  to  amendment.     If  there  be  no 

amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 


IS  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  'S,  3319'  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  readint;,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed    as  follows: 

Be  !i  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcp'-csrntatnes  of  the  frnfed  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved September  7,  1916,  entitled  An  Act 
to  provide  compensation  for  employees  of 
the  United  States  suffering  injuries  while  in 
performance  of  their  duties  and  for  other 
purposes",  are  hereby  extended  to  emp:  yees 
who  perform  services  for  the  government  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
under  an  appointment  from  tie  Department 
of  the  Interior  or  any  other  Federal  agency. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  pomt  in  the  Record  a  stattincnt 
in  explanation  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  expla- 
nation was  ordered  to  be  pruited  ui  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

EXPL.IN.'iTION 

S.  3319  was  reported  unanimously  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. It  would  extend  the  benefits  of  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act  to  cer- 
tain persons,  otherwise  regarded  as  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  for  civil  serv- 
ice purposes,  who  perform  services  for  the 
govenunent  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

There  are  some  250  employeei  who  hold 
appolntmenta  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  through  the  High  Commlailoner  of 
the  Trust  Territory  or  his  delegate,  acting 
pursuant  to  authority  de!eF"»ted  from  Uie 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Miai  are  )),>id  from 
funds  that  are  a  combination  ni  local  reve- 
nues and  Federal  grant*,  These  individuals 
are  consldere<l  at  employees  of  tiir  ii  '..■  t 
States  by  the  Civil  Service  Cnnim.hi,:  ;, 
by  the  Comptroller  General  -'  ti.f  i  ■  '  • 
States.  The  Bureau  of  Kmpl' \i(.s  c  ;:.)•< 
sfttlon  In  the  Department  of  l  .ii> -:  ;.  wever, 
has  concluded  that  these  employeeb  ^l  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Paclflo  Islands  cannot 
be  regarded  as  within  the  coverage  of  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  would  remove  an 
inconsistency  that  currciilly  exists  between 
rvUlngs  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
the  Bureau  o:;  Employees'  Compensation  with 
respect  to  employees  of  the  United  States 
performing  lervlces  for  the  governineut  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President.  I 
suyjiest  tlie  absence  ot  a  Ciimtum, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  cull  the  roll. 

The  len:.v,at.\e  cleik  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  MAI.'SFIELD  Mr,  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  order 
for  the  quoruni  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr  Pm.l 
In  the  ch.i!!  ■  Without  ob.'ertioii.  it  is  so 
ordered, 


VETEP.ANS   READJUSTMENT 
ASSI?^TANCE  ACT  OF   1961 

Mr  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No,  676,  Sen- 
ate bill  349 

The  motion  was  acrced  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceed»>d  to  consider  the  bill  "S. 
349'  to  provide  readjustment  assistance 
to  veteran;;  who  serve  m  the  Armed 
Forces  bet\^e(n   January   31.   1955.   and 
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July  I.  IMS.  whlcJi  had  b«ru  iTivoitod 
from  thi?  Commute  on  Labor  ftnd  Pub- 
lic Welfat-e,  wlUi  Rinendment-s.  on  pruo 
52.  at  the  bcRlnnltui  of  line  21.  to  strike 
nut  ••<2>"  and  insert  "»3)",  and  on  page 
:,5.  line  1.  after  Uie  woixi  "shaU".  to  strike 
out  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1811  <h)  of  this  title"  and  Insert 
not  be  made  after  June  30.  1973.  ex- 
c  pt  pursuant  to  commitments  issued  by 
the  Administrator  on  or  before  that 
date";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  shall  be  known  as  the  "Veterans'  Re- 
adjustment Assistance  Act  of  1961". 

Sec,  2.  (a)  Title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  after  chapter 
39  the  following  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTEK     40 EDUCATION      OF     VETTIRANS     WHO 

SERVE  BETWEEN   JANUARY   31,    1955,  AND  JULY 
1,    1963 

"Subchapter  I — Definitions 

'Sec. 

"1908.  Definitions. 

"Subchaptrr  II— Eligibility 
"1910.  Entitlement  to  education  or  training 

generally 
"1911.  Dtiration    of    veteran's    education    or 

training. 
•■1912.  Comm.encement;   time  limitations. 
"1913.  Expiration     of      all      education     and 

training 
"Subchapter  Ul—Er.roUmcv.t 

"1920.  Selection    of    program. 

"1921.  Applications;     approval. 

"1922.  Change  of  program. 

"1923.  Disapproval  of  enroiimeiu   m  certain 
courses. 

"1924.  Discontinuance      for      unsatisfactory 
progress 

"1925.  Period   of    operation   for   approval. 

'1926.  Institutions       listed       by       Attorney 
General. 
"Subchapter   IV — Payments   to   veterans 

"1931.  Education   and   training   allowance. 

"1932.  Computation  of  education  and  train- 
ing allowances. 

"1933.  Measurem.ent  of   courses. 

"1934,  Overcharges    by    educational    institu- 
tions. 
"Subchapter    VState  approving  agencies 

"1941.  Designation 

"1942    Approval   of   courses, 

"1943.  Cooperation, 

"1944.   Use  of  Office  of  Education  and 

Federal  agencies. 
'  1945    Reimbursement  of  expenses. 

■■Subchapter     VI— Approval     of     courses     of 
educat.on  and  training 

"1951.  Apprentice  or  other  training  on  the 
job. 

"1952.  Institutional  on-farm   training. 

'1953.  Approval  of  accredited  courseo. 

"1954    Approval  of  nonaccredited   courses. 

"1955    Notice  of  approval  of  courses. 

'1956.  Di.-approval  of  courses  and  discon- 
tinuance or  allowances. 

"Subchapter  VII— Miscellaneous  p'-oii^ions 
"1961.  Authority     and    duties    of    Adinin.s- 
trator 

Educational   and    vocational   counsel- 

ir-g. 
Control  by  agencies  of  United  States 
Conflicting  interests. 


-ther 
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1963. 
"1064. 

"1963.  Reports   by   Institutions. 
"1966 
"1967 
"1968. 
"1969. 


1970 


Overpaym-ents  to   veterans. 

Examination    of   records. 

False  or  misleading  statements. 

Information  furnished  by  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

Effective  date  and  retroactive  al- 
lowances. 


'I  \»m  i)«ni\Mioni* 

"(»)   f"tvr  th0  purtvv>«*«  of  this  rh(\pt»r— ■ 

"(I)  11^*  ter»"  oUitlblr  \<>{vrnM  nir^ni  aiiy 
vttenuii  *ho  Is  not  on  woiivr  ou'  \  ui.<t  w  \\o~~ 

"(A)  i«erved  on  nctlvr  du'v  -.w  uuj  Um« 
between  January  31,  li».5ri    iMai  .'  i  v  I,  1063; 

"(Bi  wi\s  discharged  or  rr,r.i,Mil  iiu-rr*"'  in 
under  conditions  otlier  i!;,.n  vl;,>!.  ;.  :  '  ■, 
and 

'  iCi  served  on  active  duty  for  a  period 
of  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
(exclusive  of  any  period  he  was  assigned  by 
the  Arnred  Forces  to  a  civilian  Institution  for 
a  course'  of  education  or  training  which  was 
substantially  the  same  as  established  courses 
otfered  to  civilians,  or  as  cadet  or  midship- 
man at  3iie  of  the  service  academies),  or  was 
discharged  or  released  :rom  a  period  of  ac- 
tive dut  .-,  any  part  of  which  occurred  be- 
tween January  31,  1955.  and  July  1,  1963, 
lor  an  actual  service-connected  disability. 

"  2 )  rhe  term  'program  of  education  or 
training'  means  any  single  unit  course  or 
subject,  any  ctirriculum,  or  any  combination 
of  unit  courses  or  subjects,  which  is  generally 
accepted  as  necessary  to  fulflll  requiremeutB 
for  the  attainment  of  a  predetermined  and 
identiUed  educational,  professional,  or  vo- 
cational objective. 

"(3)  The  term  'course'  means  an  organized 
unit  of  :;ubject  matter  in  which  Instruction 
Is  offered  within  a  given  period  of  time  or 
which    covers   a  specific   amount   of  related 
subject  matter  for  which  credit  toward  grad- 
u.-ition  or  certification  Is  usually  given. 
"(4)    The  term  'dependent'  means — 
"(A)    D,  child  of  an  eligible  veteran; 
"(B)  a  parent  of  an  eligible  veteran.  If  the 
parent   I:;  In  fact  dependent  upon  the  vet- 
eran; and 

"(C)  t'ne  wife  of  an  eligible  veteran,  or,  In 
the  case  of  an  eligible  veteran  who  Is  a 
woman,  her  husband  If  he  Is,  In  fact,  de- 
pendent upon  her. 

"(5)  The  term  'educational  institution* 
means    any    public    or    private    elementary 

school,  secondary  school,  vocational  school, 

correspo  idence      school,      business      school, 

Jtmlor  college,  teachers  college,  college, 
normal  school,  professional  school,  unlver- 
Bity,    scientific    or    technical    Institution,    or 

other   institution    fiu-nlshlng  education   for 

adults. 

"(6)  The  term  'training  establishment' 
means  any  business  or  other  establishment 
providing  apprentice  or  other  training  en  the 
job.  Inc  uding  those  under  the  supervision 
of  a  coUece  or  university  or  any  State  de- 
pijtniert  of  education,  or  any  State  appren- 
ticeship agency,  or  any  State  board  of  voca- 
tional education,  or  any  joint  apprentice 
commi'ee.  or  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship 
establislied  in  accordance  with  chapter  4C 
of  title  29,  or  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernmen-,  authorl/ed  to  supervise  such 
training, 

"(7)  The  term  "State'  includes  the  Canal 
Zone. 

"(8)  The  term  'Commissioner'  means  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

"ibi  Bcne.lts  shall  not  be  afforded  vuider 
this  ciiapter  to  any  individual  on  account 
of  service  as  a  commissioned  oflBcer  of  the 
Coas'  and  Geodetic  Survey,  or  of  the  Regular 
or  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Public  Health 
Service 

"(c)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
hereby  declares  that  the  veterans'  education 
and  training  program  created  by  this  chap- 
ter Is  for  the  purpose  of  providing  vocational 
readjustment  and  restoring  lost  educational 
opportunities  to  those  service  men  and 
women  whose  educational  or  vocational  am- 
bitions have  been  interrupted  or  Impeded 
by  rea.son  of  active  duty  between  January 
31.  1955,  and  July  1.  1963,  and  for  the  pur- 
p<:ise  of  aiding  such  persons  In  attaining 
the  ed.icatlonal  and  training  status  which 
they  might  normally  have  aspired  to  and 
obtained  had  they  not  served  their  country. 


ing  Brnor:>i;y 
''iMh  •llglbiP  \clrt  >u  shall.  »ubjr,  i  to  the 
provUlunt  of  Ihu-.  vi  ,.p'ir    ho  rntlUrU  ;.    n  »« 
education  or   traimni-    provided    under   thii 
chapter. 

"J  1911.  Duration  of  vc:  tui's  education  or 
training 
"(R>  Each  eligible  vrtcmn  shall  be  en- 
titled to  education  or  iralnlns;  \indpr  this 
chapter  for  a  period  equal  to  one  and  a  half 
times  the  duration  of  his  Frrvlce  on  active 
duty  between  January  31,  1955.  and  July  1, 
1963.  and,  with  respect  to  an  eligible  veteran 
on  active  duty  on  June  30.  1963,  service  on 
active  duty  after  such  date  until  his  first 
discharge  or  release  from  such  active  duty 
after  such  date  (or  to  the  equivalent  thereof 
In  part-time  training) ,  except  that— 

"(1)  in  computing  the  duration  of  such 
service,  there  shall  be  excluded  (A)  any 
period  of  active  duty  which  Is  creditable  to 
an  eligible  veteran  in  determining  entitle- 
ment to  education  or  training  under  chapter 
33  and  (B)  a  period  equal  to  any  period 
he  was  assigned  by  the  Armed  Forces  to  a 
civilian  Institution  for  a  course  of  education 
or  training  which  was  substantially  the  same 
as  established  courses  offered  to  civilians  or 
served  as  a  cadet  or  midshipman  at  one  of 
the  service  academies; 

"(2)  the  period  of  education  or  training 
to  which  an  eligible  veteran  shall  be  entitled 
under  this  chapter  shall  not.  except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (b).  exceed  thirty-six 
months  reduced  by  a  period  equivalent  to 
any  period  of  educational  assistance  afforded 
him  under  chapters  33  and  35  of  this  title; 
and 

"(3)  the  period  of  education  or  training 
to  which  an  eligible  veteran  shall  be  entitled 
under  this  chapter  together  with  vocational 
rehabilitation  training  received  under  chap- 
ter 31  of  this  title,  and  education  or  training 
received  under  part  VI 11  of  Veterans  Regu- 
lation Numbered  1(a).  and  section  12fa)  of 
the  Act  enacting  this  title  shall  not.  except 
as  provided  In  subsection  (b).  exceed  thirty- 
six  months  in  the  aggregate. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  period  of  entitlement 
to  education  or  training  under  this  chapter 
of  an  eligible  veteran  who  is  enrolled  In  an 
educational  institution  regularly  operated 
on  the  quarter  or  semester  system  ends 
during  a  quarter  or  semefter  and  after  a 
major  part  of  such  semester  or  qviarter  hfis 
expired,  such  period  shall  be  extended  to 
the  termination  of  such  unexpired  quarter 
or  semester.  In  all  otlier  courses  offered  by 
educational  Institutions,  whenever  the  period 
of  eligibility  ends  after  a  major  port!<jn  of 
the  course  Is  completed  such  period  may  be 
extended  to  the  end  of  the  course  or  for  nine 
weeks,  whichever  Is  the  lesser  period. 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  eligible  veteran 
who  is  pursuing  any  program  of  education  or 
training  exclusively  by  correspondence,  one- 
fourth  of  the  elapsed  time  In  following  such 
program  of  education  or  training  shall  be 
charged  against  the  veteran  s  period  of  en- 
titlement. 
"S  1912.  Commencement;   time  limitations 

"(a)  No  eligible  veteran  shall  be  entitled 
to  Initiate  a  program  of  education  or  training 
under  this  chapter  after  three  years  after  his 
discharge  or  release  fr.^m  active  duty  or 
after  three  years  after  the  da  +  e  of  enactment 
of  this  chapter,  whichever  Is  Ip.ter.  Not- 
withstanding the  preceding  sentence,  any 
otherwke  eligible  veteran  whom  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  to  have  been  prevented 
from  initiating  a  progra:n  if  educntion  or 
training  under  this  chapter  withm  the  period 
prescribed  by  the  preceding  pentenre  be- 
cause he  had  not  met  the  nature  of  dis- 
charge requirements  of  section  1908ia)(l) 
(B)  of  this  title  before  a  change,  correction. 
or  modification  of  a  disch.arge  or  dismissal 
made  pursuant  to  section   1553  of  title    10. 


\\\t  <otrivHAn  r*t  tiiP  mUHntv  tPi^Md.x  ot  Wmp 
»)^>|»  I  p'MNle*'  dr|xwli\«^m  undPi  »n»eUon  IftMI 
of  U'lr  10   or  othpr  ei  rn»eUvi>  nrtl<>t\  l»y  ov\m- 

,>p(r  ,1  ivuUu*uy  t«hft  I  bp  pptii\nt»>d  io  miti- 
,  A  pntirniu  of  rdvuntlou  or  trnlnlnn  vindor 
(i.i6  thiiptrr  wHhln  three  venr*  nftrr  thf 
dhte  Of  hii>  dli«ch«r)r  or  (lf»nu.'i.<iRl  w;>f  so 
chRnerd  cTrrctetl  ^r  m^Hllfiert  or  within 
three  years  after  th«  date  of  rnarttnent  of 
this  chapter    whlchr  er  Is  Utor 

•■(b)  T\\e  program  of  educatn  ii  ,»r.ri  train- 
ing of  an  eligible  vrternn  under  thl.-?  chnp- 
ter  shall,  on  and  afier  the  dehmitii.g  date 
for  the  veteran  to  Initiate  his  program,  be 
pursued  contlntiously  until  completion,  ex- 
cept that  an  eligible  veteran  may  suspend 
the  pursuit  of  his  program  for  periods  of 
not  more  than  twelve  consecutive  months. 
and  may  suspend  the  pursuit  of  such  pro- 
gram for  longer  periods  if  the  Administrator 
finds  that  the  suspension  for  each  such  pe- 
riod was  due  to  conditions  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  eligible  veteran. 

"(c)    For    the   purposes    of   computing   the 
three-year  period  under  this  section  and  the 
eight-year    period    under    section    1913,    the 
date  of  an  eligible  vi-terans  discharge  or  re- 
lease  shall   be   the   dale   of   his  discharge   or 
release   from   his   last    period   of   active   duty 
which    began    before    July    1.    1963.    but    no 
period  of  active  duty   performed  after  July 
1,  1963.  shall  be  Included  in  computing  such 
periods  unless  it  follows  a  break  In  active 
duty  status  of  more  than  90  days. 
"§  1913     Expiration     of    all    education     and 
training 
"No  education  or  training  shall  be  afforded 
an   eligible   veteran    imder   this   chapter    be- 
yond eight   years  aftT  his  discharge  or  re- 
lease from  active  du  y  or  eight  years  after 
the  enactment  of  thl  >  chapter,  whichever  Is 
later,  except  that  any  veteran  who  Is  eligible 
to  Initiate  a  program  of  education  or  train- 
ing by  reason  of  the  (econd  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 1912(a)   of  this  title  shall  be  permitted 
to   pursue,    subject    to    other    provisions    of 
this  chapter,  such  program   for  a  period   of 
not  more  than  five  jears  after  the  date  of 
Initiation    thereof;    but    In    no    event    shall 
education  or  training  be  afforded  under  this 
chapter  after  June  3C .  1973,  unless  the  vet- 
erans date  for  Initiating  his  program  occurs 
after  June  30.  1968, 

"Subchapter  III — Enrollment 

"I  1920    Selection  of  ]>rogram 

"Subject  to  the  previsions  of  this  chapter, 
each  eligible  veteran  may  select  a  program 
of  education  or  train  ng  to  assist  him  In  at- 
taining an  educatlon.'d,  professional,  or  voca- 
tional objective  at  a  ly  educational  Institu- 
tion or  training  establishment  selected  by 
him,  whether  or  no:  located  in  the  State 
In  which  he  resides,  which  will  accept  and 
retain  him  as  a  student  or  trainee  in  any 
field  or  branch  of  Knowledge  which  such 
institution  or  establishment  finds  him  quail- 
fled  to  undertake  or  pursue  Nothwlth- 
standlng  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, an  eligible  veti'ran  may  not  pursue  a 
program  of  educatioi  or  training  at  an  edu- 
cational Institution  o-  training  estabhshment 
which  is  not  located  In  a  State,  unless  such 
program  is  pursued  at  an  approved  educa- 
tional institution  ol  higher  learning.  The 
Admlnstrator  In  his  discretion  may  deny  or 
discontinue  the  enrollment  under  this  chap- 
ter of  any  veteran  In  a  foreign  educational 
Institution  if  he  finds  that  such  enrollment 
is  not  for  the  best  interest  of  the  veteran 
or  the  Government, 

"§  1921.  Applications,  approval 

"Any  eligible  veteran  who  desires  to  Initiate 
a  program  of  educi  tion  or  training  under 
this  chapter  shall  submit  an  application  to 
the  Administrator  'vhlch  shall  be  in  such 
form,  and  contain  such  information,  as  the 
Administrator  shall  i)rescribe  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  approve  such  application  unless 
he  finds  that  such  veteran  Is  not  eligible 
for  or  entitled  to  tl.e  education  or  training 


nUplIrd  fat  or  IhnI  hli«  J«ahiI'«H\  i»f  PvtvionUoh 
or  tiniiUnu  tiUl*  lo  timpt  rtwy  of  \\\^  \p\\\\wr-- 
n>pi\U  of  thu  chApfpr,  or  Ihnt  Uip  ellBlhlP 
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■  ?  1922    Change  of  iiropnun 

'  lai  Subject  to  tiie  provisions  of  section 
1921  of  this  title,  each  eligible  veteran  i  ex- 
cept an  eligible  veteran  whose  program  has 
been  interrupted  or  discontinued  due  to  his 
own  misconduct,  his  own  neglect,  or  his 
own  lack  of  application  i  may,  at  any  time 
before  the  end  of  the  period  during  which 
he  is  entitled  to  Initiate  a  program  of  edu- 
cation or  training  under  this  chapter,  make 
not  more  than  one  change  of  program  of 
education  or  training 

"(b)  Each  eligible  veteran,  who  has  not 
made  a  change  of  program  of  education  or 
training  before  the  expiration  of  the  period 
during  which  he  is  entitled  to  Initiate  a 
program  of  education  or  training  under  this 
chapter,  may  make  not  more  than  one 
change  of  program  of  education  or  training 
with  the  approval  of  the  Administrator, 
The  Administrator  shall  approve  such  a 
change  If  he  finds  that — 

"(1)  the  eligible  veteran  Is  not  making 
satisfactory  progress  In  his  present  program 
and  that  the  failure  Is  not  due  to  his  own 
misconduct,  his  own  neglect,  or  his  own  lack 
of  application,  and  If  the  program  to  which 
the  eligible  veteran  desires  to  change  Is  more 
In  keeping  with  his  aptitude  or  previous 
education  and  training;  or 

"(2)  the  program  to  which  the  eligible 
veteran  desires  to  change,  while  not  a  part 
of  the  program  currently  pursued  by  him, 
Is  a  normal  progression  from  such  program. 
"(c)  As  used  In  this  section  the  term 
'change  of  program  of  education  or  training' 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  include  a  change  from 
the  pursuit  of  one  program,  to  pursvat  of  an- 
other where  the  first  prt^gram  is  prerequi- 
site to.  or  generally  required  f^r.  entrance 
Into  pursuit  of  the  second. 
"§  1923.  Disapproval  of  enrollment  in  certain 
courses 
"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  not  approve 
the  enrollment  of  an  eligible  veteran  in  any 
bartending  course,  dancing  course,  or  per- 
sonality development  course 

"(b)  The  .Administrator  shall  not  approve 
the  enrollment  of  an  eligible  veteran— 

"(1)  In  any  photography  course  or  enter- 
tainment course;   or 

"(2)  In  any  music  course — instrumental  or 
vocal — public  speaking  course,  or  course  in 
sports  or  athletics  such  as  horseback  riding, 
swimming,  fishing,  sklmg,  golf,  baseball,  ten- 
nis, bowling,  sports  officiating,  or  other  sport 
or  athletic  courses,  except  courses  of  applied 
music,  physical  education,  or  public  speak- 
ing which  are  offered  by  institutions  of  high- 
er learning  for  credit  as  an  integral  part  of  a 
program  leading  to  an  educational  objec- 
tive:  or 

"(3)  In  any  other  type  of  course  which 
the  .Administrator  finds  to  be  avocational  or 
recreational  in  character; 

vmless  the  eligible  veteran  submits  justifica- 
tion showing  that  the  course  will  be  of  bona 
fide  use  in  the  pursuit  of  his  present  or  con- 
templated business  or  occupation, 

'  ic)  The  Administrator  shall  not  approve 
the  enrollment  of  any  eligible  veteran,  not 
already  enrolled,  m  any  nonaccredited  course 
below  the  college  level  offered  by  a  proprie- 
tary profit  or  proprietary  nonprofit  educa- 
tional institution  for  any  period  during 
which  the  Administrator  finds  that  more 
than  eighty-five  per  centum  of  the  students 
enrolled  in  the  course  are  having  all  or  any 
part  of  their  tuition,  fees,  or  other  charges 
paid  to  or  for  them   by   tlie  educational   In- 
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•§  1925    Period  of   operation   for   approval 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  not  approve 
the  enrollment  of  an  eligible  veteran  in  any 
course  offered  by  an  educational  institution 
when  such  course  has  been  in  operation  for 
less  than  two  years. 

"(b)   Subsection   (ai    shall  not  apply  to — 
"(1)   any  course  to  be  pursued  in  a  public 
or    other    tax-supported    educational    insti- 
tution; 

"(2)  any  course  which  Is  offered  by  an  edu- 
cational institution  which  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  more  than  two  years.  If  such  course 
is  similar  In  character  to  the  instruction 
previously  given  by  such  institution; 

"(3)  any  course  which  has  been  offered  by 
an  institution  for  a  period  of  more  than  two 
years,  nothwlthstandlng  the  institution  has 
moved  to  another  location  within  the  same 
general  locality;  or 

" (4)  any  cou.'-se  which  is  offered  by  a  non- 
profit educational  institution  of  college  level 
and  which  Is  recognized  for  credit  toward  a 
standard  college  degree. 

"§  1926.  Institutions  listed  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral 

"The  Administrator  shall  not  approve  the 
enrollment  of,  or  payment  of  an  education 
and  training  allowance  to.  any  eligible  vet- 
eran In  any  course  In  an  educational  insti- 
tution or  training  establishment  while  It  is 
listed  by  the  Attorney  General  under  section 
3  of  part  ni  of  Executive  Order  9835,  as 
amended. 

"Subchapter  IV — Payments  to  veterans 
"§  1931    Education  and  training  allowance 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  each 
eligible  veteran  who  is  pursuing  a  program 
of  education  or  training  under  this  chapter, 
and  who  applies  therefor,  an  education  and 
training  allowance  to  meet  in  part  the  ex- 
penses of  his  st.bslstence.  tuition,  fees,  sup- 
plies, books,  and  equipment. 

"(b)  The  education  and  training  allowance 
for  an  eligible  \eteran  shsdl  be  paid,  as  pro- 
vided In  section  1932  of  this  title,  only  for 
the  period  of  the  veteran's  enrollment  as 
approved  by  the  Administrator,  but  no  allow- 
ance shall  be  pa  d — 

"(1)  to  any  veteran  enrolled  in  an  institu- 
tional cotu-se  which  leads  to  a  standard  col- 
lege degree  or  a  course  of  Institutional  on- 
farm  training  for  any  period  when  the 
veteran  Is  not  pursuing  his  course  in  accord- 
ance with  the  regularly  established  policies 
and  regulations  of  the  Institution  and  the 
requirements  of  this  chapter; 

"(2)  to  any  veteran  enrolled  in  an  In- 
stitutional course  which  does  not  lead  to  a 
standard  college  degree  or  in  a  cotirse  of 
apprentice  or  ether  training  on  the  Job  for 
any  day  of  ab&^nce  In  excess  of  thirty  days 
in  a  twelve-mcnth  period,  not  counting  as 
absences  weekends  or  legal  holidays  estab- 
lished by  Federal  or  State  law  during  which 
the  Institution  or  establishment  is  not 
regularly  in  session  or   operation;    or 

"(3)  to  any  veteran  pursuing  his  progran 
of  education  excusively  by  correspondence 
for  any  period  during  which  no  lessons  were 
serviced  by  the  institution. 

"ici  No  education  and  training  allowance 
shall  be  paid  t  i  an  eligible  veteran  for  any 
period  until  the  Administrator  shall  have 
received — 

"(1)  from  the  eligible  veteran  (A)  In  the 
c'ise    of    an    eligible    veteran    enrolled    in    an 
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Institutional  course  which  leads  to  a  standard 
college  degree  or  a  course  of  institutional  on- 
farm  training,  a  certlflcation  that  he  was 
actually  enrolled  In  and  pursuing  the  course 
as  approved  by  the  Administrator,  or  (Bi  in 
the  case  of  an  eligible  veteran  enrolled  in 
an  institutional  course  which  does  not  lead 
to  a  standard  college  degree  or  a  course  of 
apprentice  or  other  training  on  the  Job,  a 
certification  as  to  actual  attendance  durin:; 
such  period,  or  fCi  In  the  case  of  an  eligible 
veteran  enrolled  in  a  program  of  education  or 
training  by  correspondence,  a  certification  as 
to  the  nurnber  of  lessons  actually  completed 
by  the  veteran  and  serviced  by  the  institu- 
tion; and 

'•i2)  from  the  educational  Institution  or 
training  establishment,  a  certification,  or  an 
endorsement  on  the  veteran's  certificate,  that 
such  veteran  was  enrolled  In  and  pursuing  a 
course  of  education  or  training  during  such 
period,  and.  in  the  case  of  an  institution 
furnishing  education  or  training  to  a  veteran 
exclusively  by  correspondence,  a  certlflcation. 
or  an  endorsement  on  the  veteran's  certifi- 
cate, as  to  the  number  of  lessons  completed 
by  the  veteran  and  serviced  by  the  Institu- 
tion. Education  and  training  allowances 
shall.  Insofar  as  practicable,  be  paid  within 
twenty  days  after  receipt  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  certifications  required  by  this 
subsection. 

"5  1932,  Computation  of  education  and  train- 
ing allowances 
'•(a)  The  education  and  training  allow- 
ance of  an  eligible  veteran  who  is  pursuing 
a  program  of  education  or  training  in  an 
educational  instiuitl^n  and  is  not  entitled 
to  receive  an  education  and  training  allow- 
ance under  sub.sectlon  ibi,  ici,  (  d  1 ,  1  e  i .  or 
(f)    shall  be  computed  as  follows: 

"(1)  If  such  program  is  pursued  on  a 
full-time  basis,  such  allowance  shall  be  com- 
puted at  the  rate  of  $110  per  month,  if  the 
veteran  has  no  dependent,  or  at  the  rate  of 
$135  per  month,  if  he  has  one  dependent,  or 
at  the  rate  of  $160  per  month,  if  he  has 
more  than  one  dependent 

"(2)  If  such  program  is  pursued  on  a 
three-quarters  time  basis,  such  allowance 
shall  be  computed  at  the  rate  of  $80  per 
month,  If  the  veteran  has  no  dependent,  or 
at  the  rate  of  $100  per  month.  If  he  has  one 
dependent,  or  at  the  rate  of  $120  p?r  month. 
If  he  has  more  than  one  dependent. 

"(3)  If  such  program  is  pursued  on  a  half- 
tim.e  basis,  such  allowance  shall  be  com- 
puted at  the  ra*e  of  $50  per  month,  Lf  the 
veteran  has  no  dependent,  or  at  the  rate  of 
$60  per  month.  If  he  has  one  dependent,  or 
at  the  rate  of  $80  per  month,  if  he  has  more 
than  one  dependent. 

"fbi  The  educatinn  and  training  allow- 
ance of  an  eligible  veteran  who  Is  pursuing 
a  full-time  program  of  education  and  train- 
ing which  consist  of  Institutional  courses 
and  on-the-job  training,  with  the  on-the- 
job  training  portion  of  the  program  being 
strictly  supplemental  to  the  Institutional 
portion,  shall  be  computed  at  the  rate  of  ( 1 ) 
$90  per  month.  If  he  has  no  dependent,  or 
(2*  $110  per  month  If  he  has  one  dependent, 
or  (3)  $130  per  month,  if  he  has  more  than 
one  dependent. 

"(c)  The  education  and  training  allow- 
ance of  an  eligible  veteran  p'orsuing  appren- 
tice or  other  training  on  the  Job  shall  be  com- 
puted at  the  rate  of  ( 1 )  $70  per  month.  If  he 
has  no  dependent,  or  (2)  $85  per  month,  If 
he  has  one  dependent,  or  (3  i  $105  per  month. 
If  he  has  more  than  one  dependent;  except 
that  his  education  and  training  allowance 
shall  be  reduced  at  the  end  of  each  four- 
month  period  as  his  program  progresses  by 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  basic  education  and  training  allowance 
as  fotu-  months  bears  to  the  total  duration 
of  his  apprentice  or  other  training  on  the 
Job;  but  in  no  case  shall  the  Administrator 
pay  an  education  and  training  allowance 
under  this  subaection  in  an  amount  which. 


when  added  to  the  compensation  to  be  paid 
to  the  veteran.  In  accordance  with  his  ap- 
proved    training    program,    for    productive 
labor    performed    as    a    part    of    his    coiu"se, 
would  exceed   the   rate  of  $310  per   month. 
For    the    purpose    of    computing    allowances 
under   this  subsection,  the  duration  of  the 
training  of  an  eligible  veteran  shall  be  the 
period  specified  in  the  approved  application 
as  the  period  diu-lng  which  he  may  receive 
an  education  and  training  allowance  for  such 
training,  plus  such  additional  period.  Lf  any. 
as    is    necessary    to    make    the    number    of 
months  of  such  training  a  multiple  of  four. 
"(d)   The   education  and   training   allow- 
ance of  an  eligible  veteran  pursuing  Insti- 
tutional on-farm  training  shall  be  computed 
at  the  rate  of  (1)   $95  per  month.  If  he  has 
no  dependent,  or  (2)   $110  per  month,  If  he 
has  one  dependent,  or  (3)    $130  per  month. 
if  he  has  more  than  one  dependent;  except 
that   his  education   and   training  allowance 
shall   be   reduced   at  the  end  of  the   third. 
and  each  subsequent,  four-month  period  as 
his  program  progresses  by  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  $65  per  month.  If 
the   veteran   has   no  dependent,  or   $80  per 
month,  If  he  has  one  dependent,  or  $100  per 
month.  If  he  has  more  than  one  dependent, 
as  four  months  bears  to  the  total  dtiratlon 
of     such     veterans'     Institutional     on-farm 
training  reduced  by  eight  months.    For  the 
purpose  of  computing  allowances  under  this 
subsection,  the  duration  of  the  training  of 
an  eligible  veteran  shall  be  the  period  speci- 
fied in  the  approved  application  as  the  period 
during  which  he  may  receive  an  education 
and    training    allowance   for   such   training. 
plus   such    additional   period.    If    any,   as   Is 
necessary    to    make    the    number    of    such 
months  of  such  training  a  multiple  of  four, 
"(e)   The   education   and   training   allow- 
ance of  an  eligible  veteran  pursuing  a  pro- 
gram   of   education   or    training    exclusively 
by  correspondence  shall  be  computed  on  the 
basis   of   the   established  charge  which   the 
institution  requires  nonveterans  to  pay  for 
the  course  or  courses  pursued  by  the  eligible 
veteran.    Such  allowance  shall  be  paid  quar- 
terly on  a  pro  rata  basis  for  the  lessons  com- 
pleted  by  the   veteran  and  serviced  by   the 
institution,   as  certified  by  the   Institution. 
"(f)   The   education    and   training   allow- 
ance of  an  eligible  veteran  who  Is  pursuing 
a  program   of  education   or  training  under 
this   chapter  in   an   educational   institution 
on  a  less-than-half-tlme  basis  shall  be  com- 
puted   at    the    rate   of    (1)    the    established 
charges  for  tuition  and  fees  which  the  Insti- 
tution requires  similarly  circumstanced  non- 
veterans  enrolled  In  the  same  course  to  pay, 
or  (2)  $110  per  month  for  a  full-time  cotirse. 
whichever  is  the  lesser. 

"(g)  Each  eligible  veteran  who  Is  piu"- 
sulng  an  approved  course  of  flight  training 
shall  be  paid  an  education  and  training  al- 
lowance to  be  computed  at  the  rate  of  75  per 
centum  of  the  established  charge  which 
similarly  circumstanced  nonveterans  en- 
rolled in  the  same  flight  course  are  required 
to  pay  for  tuition  for  the  course.  If  such 
veteran's  program  of  education  or  training 
consists  exclusively  of  flight  training,  he 
shall  not  be  paid  an  education  and  training 
allowance  under  one  of  the  preceding  sub- 
sections of  this  section;  if  his  program  of 
education  or  training  consists  of  flight  train- 
ing and  other  education  or  training,  the 
allowance  payable  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  in  addition  to  any  education  and 
training  allowance  payable  to  him  under  one 
of  the  preceding  subsections  of  this  section 
for  education  or  training  other  than  flight 
training  Such  allowance  shall  be  paid 
monthly  upon  receipt  of  certification  from 
the  eligible  veteran  and  the  institution  as  to 
the  actual  flight  training  received  by  the 
veteran.  In  each  such  case  the  eligible  vet- 
eran's i)eriod  of  entitlement  sliall  be  charged 
(in  addition  to  any  charge  made  ag-ainst  his 
entitlement  by  reason  of  education  or  train- 


ing other  than  flight  training)  with  one  day 
for  each  $1.25  which  Is  paid  to  the  veteran 
as  an  education  and  training  allowance  for 
such  course. 

"(h)  No  eligible  veteran  shall  be  paid  an 
education  and  training  allowance  under  this 
chapter  for  any  period  during  which  (1)  he 
is  enrolled  In  and  pursuing  a  course  of  edu- 
cation or  training  paid  for  by  the  United 
States  under  any  provision  of  law  other  than 
this  chapter,  where  the  payment  of  such 
allowance  would  constitute  a  duplication  of 
benefits  paid  to  the  veteran  from  the  Federal 
Treasury,  or  (2)  he  is  pursuing  a  course  of 
apprentice  or  other  training  on  the  Job,  a 
cotirse  of  Institutional  on-farm  training,  or 
a  cotirse  of  education  and  training  described 
in  subsection  (b)  on  a  less  than  full-time 
basis. 
"I  1S33.  Measurement  of  courses 

"(a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  (1) 
an  Institutional  trade  or  technical  course 
offered  on  a  clock-hour  ba.<-is  below  the  col- 
lege level  Involving  shop  pr.ictice  as  an  In- 
tegral part  thereof,  shall  be  considered  a  full- 
time  course  when  a  minimum  of  thirty  hours 
per  week  of  attendance  Is  required  with  not 
more  than  two  and  one-half  hours  of  rest 
periods  per  week  allowed,  (2)  an  Institu- 
tional course  offered  on  a  clock-hour  basis 
below  the  college  level  In  which  theoretical 
or  classroom  Instrtictlon  predominates  shall 
be  considered  a  full-time  course  when  a 
minimum  of  twenty-five  hours  per  week  net 
of  Instruction  Is  required,  and  (3)  an  insti- 
tutional undergraduate  course  offered  by  a 
college  or  university  on  a  quarter  or  semes- 
ter-hour basis  for  which  credit  Is  granted 
toward  a  standard  college  degree  shall  be 
considered  a  full-time  course  when  a  mini- 
mum of  fourteen  semester  hours  or  Its 
equivalent  is  required. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  define  full- 
time  training  In  the  case  of  all  types  of 
courses  of  education  or  training  other  than 
institutional  on-farm  training  and  the  types 
of  courses  referred  to  In  subsection  (ai;  ex- 
cept that,  the  Administrator  shall  not 
define  full-time  apprentice  training  for  a 
particular  esUbllshment  other  than  that  es- 
tablished as  the  standard  workweek  through 
bona  fide  collective  bargaining  between  em- 
ployers and  employees. 

"§  1934.  Overcharges  by  educational  Institu- 
tions 
"The  Administrator  may.  If  he  finds  that 
an  institution  has  charged  or  received  from 
any  eligible  veteran  any  amount  In  excess 
of  the  established  charges  for  tuition  and 
fees  which  the  Institution  requires  similarly 
circumstanced  nonveterans  enruiled  In  the 
same  course  to  pay.  disapprove  such  educa- 
tional Institution  for  the  enrollment  of  any 
veteran  not  already  enrolled  therein,  except 
that.  In  the  case  of  a  tax-supp<.)rtcd  public 
educational  Institution  which  does  not  have 
established  charges  for  tuition  and  fees 
which  it  requires  nonveteran  residents  to 
pay,  such  Institution  may  charge  and  re- 
ceive from  each  eligible  veteran  who  Is  a 
resident  an  amount  equal  to  the  estimated 
cost  of  teaching  personnel  and  supplies  for 
instruction  attributable  to  such  veteran,  but 
In  no  event  to  exceed  the  rate  of  $10  per 
month  for  a  full-time  course.  Any  educa- 
tional institution  or  training  establishment 
disapproved  under  this  section  shall  also  be 
disapproved  lor  the  enrollment  of  any  vet- 
eran not  already  enrolled  therein  under 
chapter  31  or  33.  or  for  the  enrollment  of 
any  eligible  person  not  already  enrolled 
therein  under  chapter  35. 
"Subchapter    V—State    approving    agencies 

"i  1941.  Designation 

"(a)  Unless  otherwise  established  by  the 
law  of  the  State  concerned,  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  each  .State  Is  requested  to  create  or 
deslenate  a  State  department  or  agency  as 
the  'State  approving  agency'  for  his  Suite 
for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 
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"(b)  (1)  If  any  Siate  falls  or  declines  to 
create  or  designate  a  Stat^-  approving  agency, 
the  provisions  of  tl  is  chapter  which  refer 
to  the  State  appro\  Ing  agency  shall,  with 
respect  to  such  Stat>.  be  deemed  to  refer  to 
the  Administrator 

"(2)  In  the  case  rf  courses  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  Admnlstrator  under  section 
1942  of  this  title,  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter which  refer  to  a  State  approving  agency 
shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  Adminis- 
trator. 
"§  1942.  Approval   o.-*   courses 

"(a)  An  eligible  ^eteran  shall  receive  the 
benefits  of  this  chapter  while  enrolled  in  a 
course  of  educatlor  or  training  offered  by 
an  educational  institution  or  training  esUb- 
llshment only  if  such  course  Is  approved  by 
the  State  approving  agency  for  tlie  State 
where  such  educational  Institution  or  train- 
ing establishment  is  situated  or  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. Approval  of  courses  by  State 
approving  agencies  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  such 
other  regulations  and  policies  as  the  State 
approving  agency  may  adopt.  Each  State 
approving  agency  s.iall  furnish  the  Admin- 
istration with  a  cu-rent  list  of  educational 
Institutions  and  training  establishments, 
specifying  courses  *hlch  It  has  approved, 
and.  in  addition  to  ;uch  list.  It  shall  furnish 
such  other  Information  to  the  Administra- 
tor as  It  and  the  Ailmlnlstrator  may  deter- 
mine to  be  necesiary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter.  Each  State  ap- 
proving agency  shal  notify  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  dlsap  )roval  of  any  course 
previously  approved  and  shall  set  forth  the 
reasons  for  such  dls  ipproval. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  approval  of  courses  of  education 
or  training  offered  by  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  authorized  under  other 
laws  to  supervise  such  education  or  train- 
ing. The  Administrator  may  approve  any 
course  In  any  other  educational  institution 
or  training  establLshraent  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

••(c)  Any  course  offered  by  an  educational 
Institution  or  training  establishment  shall 
be  considered  approved  for  the  purposes  of 
this  chapter  If  It  Is  in  an  approved  status 
for  education  or  training  under  chapter  33 
of  this  title,  and  has  not  been  disapproved 
under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

'•§  1943.  Cooperation 

"(a)  The  Administrator  and  each  State 
approving  agency  sliall  take  cognizance  of 
the  fact  that  definite  duties,  functions,  and 
responsibilities  are  conferred  upon  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  each  State  approving  agency 
under  the  veterans"  educational  programs. 
To  assure  that  such  programs  are  effectively 
and  efficiently  administered,  the  cooperation 
of  the  Administrator  and  the  State  approving 
agencies  is  essential.  It  is  necessary  to  es- 
tablish an  exchange  of  Information  pertain- 
ing to  activities  of  educational  institutions 
and  training  establishments,  and  particular 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  approval  standards,  enforcement  of 
wage  and  Income  limitations,  enforcement  of 
enrollment  restrlctlon.s,  and  fraudulent  and 
other  criminal  activities  on  the  part  of  per- 
sons connected  with  educational  institutions 
and  training  establishments  In  which  veter- 
ans are  enrolled  under  this  chapter. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  will  furnish  the 
State  approving  agencies  with  copies  of  such 
Veterans'  Administration  Informational  ma- 
terial as  may  aid  them  In  carrying  out  this 
chapter. 

"5  1944.  Use  of  Of^ce  of  Education  and  other 
Federal  agencies 
"(a)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  chapter,  the  Administrator  may  utilize 
the  facilities  and  services  of  any  other  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency.  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  utilize  the  services  of  the  OfS.e 
of  Education  in  developing  cooperative  agree- 


ment's between  the  Administrator  and  State 
and  local  agencies  relating  to  the  approval 
of  courses  of  education  or  training  as  pro- 
vided for  in  section  1945  of  this  title,  in 
reviewing  the  plan  c  f  operations  of  State 
approving  agencies  under  such  agreements, 
and  in  rendering  teclmlcal  asslst;ince  to  sucli 
State  and  local  agencies  in  developing  and 
Improving  policies,  standards,  and  legisla- 
tion In  connection  with  their  duties  under 
this  chapter. 

"(b)  Any  such  utilization  shall  be  pur- 
susmt  to  proper  agreement  with  the  Federal 
department  or  agency  concerned:  and  pay- 
ment to  cover  the  cost  thereof  shall  (ex- 
cept In  the  case  of  the  Office  of  Education) 
be  made  either  In  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
Imbixrsement,  as  may  be  provided  in  such 
agreement.  Funds  necessary  to  enable  the 
Office  of  Education  to  carry  out  Its  functions 
under  this  chapter  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated directly  to  such  Office. 
"I  1945.     Reimbursement   of   expenses 

"The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  contracts  or  agreements  .viih  State  and 
local  agencies  to  pay  such  Suite  and  local 
agencies  for  reasonable  and  necessary  ex- 
penses of  salary  and  travel  incurred  by  em- 
ployees of  such  agencies  In  (1)  rendering 
necessary  services  in  ascertaining  the  quali- 
fications of  educational  Institutions  and 
training  establishments  for  furnishing 
courses  of  education  or  training  to  eligible 
veterans  under  this  chapter,  and  in  the  su- 
per%-lslon  of  such  educational  Institutions 
and  training  establishments,  and  (2)  fur- 
nishing, at  the  request  of  the  Administrator, 
any  other  services  in  connection  with  this 
chapter.  Each  such  contract  or  agreement 
shall  be  conditioned  upon  compliance  with 
the  standards  and  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

•■Subchapter     VI — Approval    of    courses    of 

education  and  training 
"I  1951.  Apprentice  or  other  training  on  the 
Job 
"(a)  Apprentice  or  other  training  on  the 
Job  shall  consist  of  courses  offered  by  train- 
ing establishments  whenever  such  courses  of 
training  are  furnished  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  Any  training 
establishment  desiring  to  furnish  a  course 
of  apprentice  or  other  training  on  the  Job 
shall  submit  to  the  appropriate  State  ap- 
proving agency  a  written  application  setting 
forth  the  course  of  training  for  each  Job  for 
which  an  eligible  veteran  Is  to  be  trained. 
The  written  application  covering  the  course 
of  training  shall  Include  the  following: 

"(1)  Title  and  description  of  the  specific 
Job  objective  for  which  the  eligible  veteran 
is  to  t>e  trained; 

"(2)   The  length  of  the  training  period; 

"(3)  A  schedule  listing  various  operations 
for  major  kinds  of  work  or  tasks  to  be 
learned  and  showing  for  each.  Job  operations 
or  work,  tasks  to  be  performed,  and  the  ap- 
proximate length  of  time  to  be  spent  on  each 
operation  or  task; 

"(4)  The  wage  or  salary  to  be  paid  at  the 
beginning  of  the  course  of  training,  at  each 
successive  step  in  the  course,  and  at  the 
completion  of  training; 

"(5)  The  entrance  wage  or  salary  paid  by 
the  establishment  to  employees  already 
trained  In  the  kind  of  work  for  which  the 
veteran  is  to  be  trained;  and 

"(6)  Tlie  number  of  hours  of  supplemental 
related  Instruction  required. 

"(b)  The  appropriate  State  approving 
agency  may  approve  a  course  of  apprentice  or 
other  training  on  the  job  specified  in  an  ap- 
plication submitted  by  a  training  estab- 
lishment in  accordance  with  subsection  (a) 
if  such  training  esU-iblishment  Is  found  upon 
Investigation    to    have    met    the    following 

criteria: 

"(1)  The  training  content  of  the  course 
Is  adequate  to  qualify  the  eligible  veteran 
for  appointment  to  the  Job  for  which  he  is 
to  be  trained. 


"(2)  There  is  reasonable  certainty  that  the 
Job  for  which  the  eligible  veteran  Is  to  be 
trained  will  be  available  to  him  at  tae  end 
of  the  training  period. 

"(3)  The  job  is  one  in  which  progression 
and  appointment  to  the  next  higher  classifi- 
cation are  based  upon  skills  learned  through 
organized  training  on  the  job  and  not  on 
such  factors  as  length  of  service  and  normal 
turnover. 

"(4)  The  wages  to  be  paid  the  eligible 
veteran  for  ea<.h  successive  period  of  train- 
ing are  not  leas  than  those  customarily  paid 
In  the  training  establishment  and  in  the 
community  to  a  learner  In  the  same  Job  who 
is  not  a  veteran. 

"(5)  The  Job  customarily  requires  a  period 
of  training  of  not  less  than  three  months 
and  not  more  than  two  years  of  full-time 
training,  except  that  this  provl;lon  shall  not 
apply  to  apprentice  training. 

"(6)  The  length  of  the  training  period  is 
no  longer  than  that  customarily  required  by 
the  training  establishment  and  other  train- 
ing establishments  In  the  community  to  pro- 
vide an  eligible  veteran  with  the  required 
skills,  arrange  for  the  acquiring  of  job 
knowledge,  technical  Information,  and  other 
facts  which  the  eligible  veteran  will  need  to 
learn  in  order  to  become  competent  on  the 
Job  for  which  he  Is  being  trained. 

"(7)  Provision  Is  m.ade  for  related  instruc- 
tion for  the  individual  eligible  veteran  who 
may  need  it. 

"(8)  There  Is  in  the  training  establish- 
ment adequaUj  space,  equipment,  instruc- 
tional material,  and  Instructor  personnel  to 
provide  satisfactory  training  on  the  job. 

"(9)  Adequate  records  are  kept  to  show 
the  progress  made  by  each  eligible  veteran 
toward  his  Job  objective. 

"(10)  Appropriate  credit  is  given  the 
eligible  veteran  for  previous  training  and 
Job  experience,  whether  In  the  military  serv- 
ice or  elsewhere,  his  beginning  wage  adjusted 
to  the  level  to  which  such  credit  advances 
him.  and  his  training  period  shortened  ac- 
cordingly, and  provision  Is  made  for  certlfl- 
cation by  the  training  establishment  that 
such  credit  has  been  granted  and  the  begin- 
ning wage  adjtisted  accordingly.  No  course 
of  training  will  be  considered  bona  fide  If 
given  to  an  eligible  veteran  who  is  already 
qualified  by  tn.inlng  and  experience  for  the 
Job  objective. 

"(11)  A  signed  copy  of  the  training  agree- 
ment for  each  eligible  veteran.  Including  the 
training  program  and  wage  scale  as  approved 
by  the  State  approving  agency.  Is  provided 
to  the  veteran  and  t^  the  Administrator  and 
the  State  approving  agency  by  the  employer 
"(12)  Upon  completion  of  the  course  of 
training  furnished  by  the  training  establish- 
ment the  eligible  veteran  is  given  a  certificate 
by  the  employer  Indicating  the  length  and 
type  of  training  provided  and  that  the  eli- 
gible veteran  has  completed  the  course  of 
training  on  th?  Job  satisfactorily. 

"(13)  That  the  course  meets  such  other 
criteria  as  may  be  established  by  the  State 
approving  agency. 

"I  1952.  Institutional   on-farm  training 

"(a)  An  eligible  veteran  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  this  chapter  while  enrolled 
in  a  course  of  full-time  institutional  on-farm 
training  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
appropriate  State  approving  agency  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(b)  The  State  approving  agency  may 
approve  a  course  of  Institutional  on-farm 
training  when  It  satisfies  the  following  re- 
quirements: 

"(1)  The  course  combines  organized  group 
Instruction  in  agricultural  and  related  sub- 
jects of  at  least  two  hundred  hotirs  per  year 
(and  of  at  least  eight  hours  each  month)  at 
an  educational  institution,  ■with  supervised 
work  experle4ce  on  a  farm  or  other  agricul- 
tural establishment. 

"(2)  The  eligible  veteran  will  perform  a 
part  of  such  course  on  a  farm  or  other  agri- 
cultural esUbllshment  under  his  control. 
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"(3)  The  course  Is  developed  with  due 
consideration  to  the  size  and  character  of 
the  farm  or  other  agricultural  establishment 
on  which  the  eligible  veteran  will  receive  his 
supervised  work  experience  and  to  the  need 
of  such  eligible  veteran,  in  the  type  of  farm- 
ing for  which  he  is  training,  for  proficiency 
in  planning,  producing,  marketing,  farm  me- 
chanics, conservation  of  resources,  food  con- 
servation, farm  financing,  farming  manage- 
ment, and  the  keeping  of  farm  and  heme 
accounts. 

"i4»  The  eligible  veteran  will  receive  nr-t 
le.'^s  than  one  hundred  hours  of  Individual 
insiruction  per  year,  not  less  than  fifty 
hours  of  which  shall  be  on  such  farm  or  other 
agricultural  establishment  (with  at  least  two 
visits  by  the  inftructor  to  such  farm  each 
miOnthi'  Such  individual  instruction  shall 
be  given  by  the  instructor  responsible  for  the 
veteran's  Institutional  Instruction  and  shall 
include  Instruction  and  home-study  a.'^sign- 
ments  in  the  preparation  of  budgets,  in- 
ventories, and  statements  showing  the 
production,  use  on  the  farm,  and  sale  of 
crops,  livestock,  and  livestock  products, 

"(5!  The  eligible  veteran  will  be  assured 
of  control  of  such  farm  or  other  agricul- 
tural establishment  i  whether  by  ownership, 
lease,  mianagement.  agreement,  or  other 
tenure  arrangement  i  until  the  completion 
of  his  course 

"1 6)  Such  farm  or  other  agricultural  es- 
tablishment shall  be  of  a  size  and  character 
which  (A)  will,  together  with  the  group- 
instruction  part  of  the  course,  occupy  the 
full  time  of  the  eligible  veteran.  (B)  will 
permit  Instruction  in  all  aspects  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  farm  or  other  agricultural 
establishment  of  the  type  for  which  the 
eligible  veteran  is  being  trained,  and  will 
provide  the  eligible  veteran  an  opportunity 
to  apply  to  the  operation  of  his  farm  or 
other  agricultural  establishment  the  major 
portion  of  the  f<irm  practices  taught  in  the 
group-instruction  part  of  the  course,  and 
(C)  will  assure  him  a  satisfactory  income 
for  a  reasonable  living  under  normal  condi- 
tions at  least  by  the  end  of  his  course. 

"(7)  Provision  shall  be  made  for  certifica- 
tion by  the  institution  and  the  veteran  that 
the  training  offered  does  not  repeat  or  dupli- 
cate training  previously  received  by  the  vet- 
eran 

■■8 1    The    institi!t:i'n.,il    on-farm    training 
meets  such  other  fair  and  reasonable  stand- 
ards as  may  be  established  by  the  State  ap- 
proving agency. 
"§  1953.  Approval    of    accredited   courses 

•■(ai  A  State  approving  agency  may  ap- 
prove the  courses  offered  by  an  educational 
institution  when — 

":!)  such  courses  have  been  accredited 
and  approved  by  a  nationally  recognized 
accrediting   agency   or  association; 

"(2:  credit  for  such  course  is  approved  by 
the  .-^•ate  department  cif  education  for  credit 
toward  a   high   school   diploma; 

"(3)  such  courses  are  conducted  under 
sections  11-28  of  title  20;  or 

"(4)  such  courses  are  accepted  by  the 
State  department  of  education  for  credit 
for  a  teacher  s  certificate  or  a  teacher's  de- 
gree 

For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  the  Com- 
missioner shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally 
recognized  accrediting  agencies  and  associa- 
tions which  he  determines  to  be  a  reliable 
authority  as  to  the  quality  of  training  of- 
fered by  an  educational  institution  and  the 
State  approving  agencies  may,  upon  concur- 
rence, utilize  the  accreditation  of  such  ac- 
crediting associations  or  agencies  for  ap- 
proval of  the  courses  specifically  accredited 
and  approved  by  such  accrediting  association 
or  agency.  In  making  application  for  ap- 
proval, the  institution  shall  transmit  to  the 
State  approving  agency  c.^p.es  of  its  catalog 
or.  bulletin. 


"  i  b )  As  a  condition  to  approval  under  this 
section,  the  State  approving  agency  must 
find  that  adequate  records  are  kept  by  the 
educational  institution  to  show  the  prog- 
ress of  each  eligible  veteran.  The  State 
approving  agency  must  also  find  that  the 
educational  institution  maintains  a  written 
record  of  the  previous  education  and  training 
of  the  veter.m  and  clearly  indicates  that 
appropriate  credit  has  been  given  by  the 
mstituti  n  fiir  previous  education  and  train- 
ing, with  the  training  period  shortened 
proportionately  and  the  veteran  and  the 
Administrator  so  notified. 
•  s  1954.  Approval  of  nonaccredited  courses 

"(a)  No  course  of  education  or  training 
(Other  than  a  course  of  institutional  on- 
farm  training)  which  has  not  been  approved 
by  a  State  approving  agency  pursuant  to 
section  1953  of  this  title,  which  is  offered  by 
a  public  or  private,  profit  or  nonprofit,  edu- 
cational institution  shall  be  approved  for 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter  unless  the  edu- 
cational Institution  offering  such  course  sub- 
mits to  the  appropriate  State  approving 
agency  a  written  application  for  approval  of 
such  course  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter. 

"(b)  Such  application  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  not  less  than  two  copies  of  the 
current  catalog  or  bulletin  which  is  certified 
as  true  and  correct  in  content  and  policy 
by  an  authorized  owner  or  official  and  in- 
cludes the  following: 

•■(It  Identifying  data,  such  as  volume 
number  and  date  of  publication; 

"(2)  Names  of  the  institution  and  its 
governing  body,  oflQcials  and  faculty: 

"(3)  A  calendar  of  the  institution  showing 
legal  holidays,  beginning  and  ending  date 
of  each  quarter,  term,  or  semester,  and  other 
important  dates; 

••  ( 4 )  Institution  policy  and  regulations  on 
enrollment  with  respect  to  enrollment  dates 
and  specific  entrance  requirements  for  each 
course; 

"(5)  Institution  policy  and  regulations 
relative  to  leave,  absences,  class  cuts,  make- 
up work,  tardiness  and  Interruptions  for  un- 
satisfactory attendance; 

"(6)  Institution  policy  and  regulations 
relative  to  standards  of  progress  required 
of  the  student  by  the  institution  (this  policy 
will  define  the  grading  system  of  the  insti- 
tution, the  minimum  grades  considered  sat- 
isfactory, conditions  for  Interruption  for 
unsatisfactory  grades  or  progress  and  a 
description  of  the  probationary  period,  if  any, 
allowed  by  the  Institution,  and  conditions  of 
reentrance  for  those  students  dismissed  for 
unsatisfactory  progress.  A  statement  will 
be  made  regarding  progress  records  kept  by 
the  institution  and  furnished  the  student); 
"(7)  Institution  policy  and  regulations 
relating  to  student  conduct  and  conditions 
for  dismissal  for  unsatisfactory  conduct; 

"(8)  Detailed  schedules  of  fees,  charges 
for  tuition,  books,  supplies,  tools,  student 
activities,  laboratory  fees,  service  charges, 
rentals,  deposits,  and  all  other  charges; 

"(9)  Policy  and  regulations  of  the  institu- 
tion relative  to  the  refund  of  the  imused 
portion  of  tuition,  fees,  and  other  charges 
in  the  event  the  student  does  not  enter  the 
course  or  withdraws  or  Is  discontinued  there- 
from: 

"(10)  A  description  of  the  available  space, 
facilities,  and  equipment: 

"(11)  A  course  outline  for  each  course  for 
which  approval  is  requested,  showing  sub- 
jects or  units  in  the  course,  type  of  work 
or  skill  to  be  learned,  and  approximate  time 
and  clock  hours  to  be  spent  on  each  sub- 
ject or  unit:  and 

"(12)  Policy  and  regulations  of  the  in- 
stitution relative  to  granting  credit  for  pre- 
vious educational  training. 

"(c)  The  appropriate  State  approving 
agency  may  approve  the  application  of  such 
institution    when    the    institution    and    its 


nonaccredited  courses  are  fotmd  upon  in- 
vestigation to  have  met  the  following  cri- 
teria : 

" ( 1 )  The  courses,  curriculum,  and  Instruc- 
tion are  consistent  in  quality,  content,  and 
length  with  similar  courses  in  public  schools 
and  other  private  schools  in  the  State,  with 
recognized  accepted  standards. 

"(2)  There  is  in  the  Institution  adequate 
space,  equipment,  Instructional  material,  and 
instructor  personnel  to  provide  training  of 
good  quality. 

"(3)  Educational  and  experience  qualifi- 
cations of  directors,  administrators,  and  In- 
structors are  adequate. 

"(4)  The  Irstltution  maintains  a  written 
record  of  (he  previous  education  and  train- 
ing of  the  veteran  and  clearly  Indicates  that 
appropriate  credit  has  been  given  by  the 
institution  for  previous  education  and  train- 
ing, with  the  training  period  shortened  pro- 
portionately and  the  veteran  and  the  Admin- 
istrator so  notified. 

"(5)  A  copy  of  the  course  outline,  sched- 
ule of  tuition,  fees,  and  other  charges,  regu- 
lations pertaining  to  absence,  grading  policy, 
and  rules  of  operation  and  conduct  will  be 
furnished  the  veteran  upon  enrollment. 

"(6)  Upon  completion  of  training,  the  vet- 
eran Is  given  a  certificate  by  the  Institution 
Indicating  the  approved  course  and  indicat- 
ing that  training  was  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted. 

"(7)  Adequate  records  as  prescribed  by 
the  State  approving  agency  are  kept  to  show 
attendance  and  progress  or  grades,  and  satis- 
factory standards  relating  to  attendance, 
progress,  and  conduct  are  enforced. 

"(8)  The  Institution  complies  with  all 
local,  city,  county,  municipal.  State,  and 
Federal  regulations,  such  as  fire  codes,  build- 
ing and  sanitation  codes.  The  State  ap- 
proving agency  may  require  such  evidence 
of  compliance  as  is  deemed  necessary. 

"(9)  The  institution  is  financially  sound 
and  capable  of  fulfilling  Its  commitments 
for  training. 

"(10)  The  institution  does  not  utilize  ad- 
vertising of  any  type  which  Is  erroneous  or 
misleading,  either  by  actual  statement,  omis- 
sion, or  intimation.  The  institution  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  have  met  this  require- 
ment until  the  State  approving  agency  (A) 
has  ascertained  irom  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission whether  the  Commission  has  Issued 
an  order  to  the  Institution  to  cease  and  de- 
sist from  any  act  or  practice,  and  (B)  has, 
If  such  an  order  has  been  issued,  given  due 
weight  to  that  fact. 

"(11)  The  Institution  does  not  exceed  its 
enrollment  limitations  as  established  by  the 
State  approving  agency. 

"(12)  The  institution's  administrators, 
directors,  owners,  and  Instructors  are  of 
good  reputation  and  character. 

"(13)  The  institution  has  and  maintains 
a  policy  for  the  refund  of  the  unused  por- 
tion of  tuition,  fees,  and  other  charges  In 
the  event  the  veteran  falls  to  enter  the 
course  or  withdraws  or  Is  discontinued  there- 
from at  any  time  prior  to  completion  and 
such  policy  must  provide  that  the  amount 
charged  to  the  veteran  for  tuition,  fees,  and 
other  charges  for  a  portion  of  the  course 
shall  not  exceed  the  approximate  pro  rata 
portion  of  the  total  charges  for  tuition,  fees, 
and  other  charges  that  the  length  of  the 
completed  portion  of  the  course  bears  to 
its  total  length. 

"(14)    Such  additional  criteria  as  may  be 
deemed   necessary   by    the    State   approving 
agency. 
"§  1955.     Notice  of  approval  of  courses 

"The  SUte  approving  agency,  upon  deter- 
mining that  an  educational  institution  has 
compiled  with  all  the  requirements  of  this 
chapter,  will  issue  a  letter  to  such  Institu- 
tion setting  forth  the  courses  which  have 
been  approved  for  the  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter, and  will  furnish  an  official  copy  of  such 
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letter  and  any  subsequent  amendments  to 
the  Administrator.  The  letter  of  approval 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  cata- 
log or  bulletin  of  the  Institution,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  State  approving  agency,  and 
shall  contain  the  following   information: 

"(1)  date  of  letter  and  effective  date  of 
approval  of  courses; 

'(2)  proper  address  and  name  of  each 
educational  institution  or  training  estab- 
lishment; 

"(3)  authority  for  approval  and  conditions 
of  approval,  referring  specifically  to  the  ap- 
proved catalog  or  bulletin  published  by  the 
educational  institution; 

"(4)    name    of    each    course    approved; 

"(5)  where  applicable,  enrollment  limita- 
tions such  as  maximum  numbers  authorized 
and  student-teacher  ratio; 

"(6)  signature  of  responsible  official  of 
State  approving  agency;  and 

"(7)  such  other  fair  and  reasonable  previ- 
sions as  are  considered  necessary  by  the 
appropriate    State    approving    agency. 

"j  1956.  Disapproval  of  courses  and  discon- 
tinuance of  allowances 

"(a)  Any  course  approved  for  the  purposes 
of  this  chapter  which  fails  to  meet  any  of 
the  requirements  of  this  chapter  shall  be 
Immediately  disapproved  by  the  appropriate 
State  approving  agency.  An  educational  in- 
stitution or  training  establishment  which 
has  Its  courses  disapproved  by  a  State  ap- 
proving agency  will  be  notified  of  such  dis- 
approval by  a  certified  or  registered  letter 
of  notification  and  a  return  receipt  secured. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  discontinue 
the  education  and  training  allowance  of  any 
eligible  veteran  If  he  finds  that  the  course 
of  education  or  training  in  which  such  vet- 
eran is  enrolled  falls  to  meet  any  of  the 
requirements  of  this  chapter  or  If  he  finds 
that  the  educational  Institution  or  training 
establishment  offering  such  course  has  vio- 
lated any  provisions  of  this  chapter  or  fails 
to  meet  any  of  its  requirements. 

"(c)  Each  State  approving  agency  shall 
notify  the  Administrator  of  each  course 
which  it  has  disapproved  under  this  section. 

"Subchapter  VII — Miscellaneous  proi^isions 
"5  1961.  Authority  and  duties  of  Adminis- 
trator 
"Payments  under  this  chapter  shall  be 
subject  to  audit  and  review  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  as  provided  by  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act  of  1921  and  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Procedures   Act   of   1950. 

"§  1962.  Educational  and  vocational  coun- 
seling 
"The  Administrator  may  arrange  for  edu- 
cational and  vocational  counseling  to  per- 
sons eligible  for  education  and  training  un- 
der this  chapter.  At  such  Intervals  a£  he 
deems  necessary,  he  shall  make  available 
Information  respecting  the  need  for  general 
education  and  for  trained  personnel  in  the 
various  crafts,  trades,  and  professions.  Fa- 
cilities of  other  Federal  agencies  collecting 
such  Information  shall  be  utilized  to  the 
extent  he  deems  practicable. 

"J  1963.  Control  by  agencies  of  United  States 
"No  department,  agency,  or  officer  of  the 
United  States.  In  carrying  out  this  chapter. 
shall  exercise  any  supervision  or  control, 
whatsoever,  over  any  State  approving  agency, 
State  educational  agency,  or  State  appren- 
ticeship agency,  or  any  educational  institu- 
tion or  training  establishment.  Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  prevent  any 
department,  a:iency,  or  officer  of  the  United 
States  from  exercising  any  supervision  or 
control  which  such  department,  agency,  or 
officer  is  authorized  by  law  to  exercise  over 
any  Federal  educational  institution  or  train- 
ing establishment,  or  to  prevent  the  furnish- 
ing of  education  or  training  under  this  chap- 
ter In  any  institution  or  establishment  over 
which  supervision  or  control  Is  exercised  by 
such  other  department,  agency,  or  officer  un- 
der authority  of  existing  provisions  of  law. 


"§  1964.  Conflicting  Interests 

"lai  Every  ofTicer  or  emp'.oyee  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  or  of  the  Office  of 
Education,  who  has,  while  such  an  officer  or 
employee,  owned  any  interest  in,  or  received 
any  wages,  salary,  dividends,  profits,  gratui- 
ties, or  services  from,  any  educational  insti- 
tution operated  for  profit  in  which  an  eligible 
veteran  w?vs  pursuing  a  course  of  education 
or  training  under  this  chapter  shall  be  im- 
mediately dismissed  from  his  office  of  em- 
ployinent. 

"(b)  If  the  Administrator  finds  that  any 
person  who  is  an  officer  or  employee  of  a 
State  approving  agency  has,  while  he  was 
such  an  officer  or  employee,  owned  any  in- 
terest in,  or  received  any  wages,  salary,  divi- 
dends, profits,  gratuities,  or  services  from,  an 
educational  institution  operated  for  profit  in 
which  an  eligible  veteran  was  pursuing  a 
course  of  education  or  training  under  this 
chapter,  he  shall  discontinue  making  pay- 
ments under  section  1945  of  this  title  to 
such  State  approving  agency  unless  such 
agency  shall,  without  delay,  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  to  terminate  the  em- 
ployment of  such  person  and  such  payments 
shall  not  be  resumed  while  such  person  is 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  State  approving 
agency,  or  State  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs or  State  Department  of  Education. 

"(c)  A  State  approving  agency  shall  not 
approve  any  course  offered  by  an  educa- 
tional institution  operated  for  profit  and.  if 
any  such  course  has  been  approved,  shall  dis- 
approve each  such  course,  if  it  finds  that  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, the  Office  of  Education,  or  the  State 
approving  agency  owns  an  interest  in,  or  re- 
ceives any  wages,  salary,  dividends,  profits, 
gratuities,  or  services  from,  such  Institution, 
"id)  The  Administrator  may.  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  public  hearings,  waive  in 
writing  the  application  of  this  section  in 
the  case  of  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  of  the  Office  of 
Education,  or  of  a  State  approving  agency, 
if  he  finds  that  no  detriment  will  result  to 
the  United  States  or  to  eligible  veterans  by 
reason  of  such  Interest  or  connection  of  such 
officer  or  employee. 

"§  1965.  Reports  by  Institutions 

"(a)  Educational  institutions  and  training 
establishments  shall,  without  delay,  report 
to  the  Administrator  in  the  form  prescribed 
by  him.  the  enrollment,  interruption,  and 
termination  of  the  education  or  training  of 
each  eligible  veteran  enrolled  therein  under 
this  chapter. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  each 
educational  Institution  which  is  required  to 
submit  reports  nad  certifications  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  this  chapter,  an  allowance 
at  the  rate  of  *1  per  month  for  each  eligible 
veteran  enrolled  in  and  attending  such  in- 
stitution under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
to  assist  the  educational  Institution  in  de- 
fraying the  expense  of  preparing  and  sub- 
mitting such  reports  and  certifications.  Such 
allowances  shall  be  paid  in  such  manner 
and  at  such  times  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator,  except  that  if  any  insti- 
tution falls  to  submit  reports  or  certifica- 
tions to  the  Administrator  as  required  oy 
this  chapter,  no  allowance  shall  be  paid  to 
such  Institution  for  the  month  or  months 
during  which  such  reports  or  certifications 
were  not  submitted  as  required  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

"I  1966.  Overpayments  to  veterans 

"Whenever  the  Administrator  finds  that  an 
overpavment  has  been  made  to  a  veteran  as 
the  result  of  (1)  the  willful  or  negligent 
failure  of  the  educational  institution  or 
training  establishment  to  report,  as  required 
by  this  chapter  and  applicable  regulations. 
to  the  Veterans"  Administration  excessive 
absences  from  a  course,  or  discontinuance 
or  interruption  of  a  course  by  the  veteran 
or  (2)  false  certification  by  the  educational 
Institution    or    training    establishment,    the 


amount  of  such  overpayment  shall  consti- 
tute a  liability  of  such  institution  or  estab- 
lishment, and  may  be  recovered  in  the  same 
manner  as  any  other  debt  due  to  the  United 
States.  Any  amount  so  collected  thall  be 
reimbursed  if  the  overpayment  is  recovered 
from  the  veteran.  This  section  shall  not  pre- 
clude the  imposition  of  any  civil  or  criminal 
liability  under  this  or  any  other  law 

"J  1967.  Examination  of  records 

"The  records  and  accounts  of  educational 
Institutions  and  training  establishments  per- 
taining to  eligible  veterans  who  received 
education  or  training  under  this  chapter 
shall  be  available  for  examination  by  duly 
authorized  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 
"5  1968.  False  or  misleading  statements 

"The  Administrator  shall  not  make  any 
payments  under  this  chapter  to  any  person 
found  by  him  to  have  willfully  submitted 
any  false  or  misleading  claims.  In  each  case 
where  the  Administrator  finds  that  an  edu- 
cational institution  or  training  establish- 
ment has  willfully  submitted  a  false  or  mis- 
leading claim,  or  where  a  veteran,  with  the 
complicity  of  an  educational  institution  or 
training  establishment,  has  submitted  such 
a  claim,  he  shall  m.ake  a  complete  report  of 
the  facts  of  the  case  to  the  appropriate  State 
approving  agency  and  where  deemed  advis- 
able to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  for  appropriate  action. 
"i  1969.  Information  furnished  by  Federal 
Trade  Commission 

"The  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  keep 
all  State  approving  agencies  advised  of  any 
Informatidn  coming  to  its  attention  which 
would  be  of  assistance  to  such  agencies  In 
carrying  out  their  duties  under  this  chapter. 

"5  1970.  Effective  date  and  retroactive  al- 
lowances 
"The  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  take 
effect  as  of  September  1.  1961.  In  the  event 
this  chapter  is  enacted  subsequent  to  such 
date,  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe  regu- 
lations for  making  retroactive  payments  of 
education  and  training  allowances,  upon  ap- 
plication therefor,  to  eligible  veterans  for 
education  or  training  pursued  by  them  on  or 
after  September  1.  1961,  and  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  chapter." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  at  the  beginning 
of  such  title  is  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately after 

"39.  Automobiles  for  Disabled  Veterans-1901'' 

the  following: 

"40.  Education  of  Veterans  Who  Serve 
Between  January  31,  1955,  and 
and  July  1,  1963 1908". 

(c)  The  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning 
of  part  rn  of  such  title  is  amended  by  in- 
serting immediately  after 

"39  Automobiles  for  Disabled  Vet- 
erans.  -- 1901" 

the  following: 

"40.  Education  of  Veterans  Who 
Served  Between  January  31, 
1955,  and  July  1.  1963 1908". 

(d)  Such  title  is  further  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  in  section  102(a)(2)  Im- 
mediately after  "chapter  S3"  the  following: 
"or  40",  and  by  striking  out  "chapters  19  and 
33'  in  section  102(b).  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "chapters  19.  33,  and  40"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  In  section  111(a)  "33 
or  35",  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "33,  35,  or  40"; 

(3)  by  Inserting  In  section  211(a)  after 
"1761."  the  following:  "1961,"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  In  section  1662(b) 
"chapters  31  and  35"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "chapters  31,  35, 
and  40"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  In  section  1711(b) 
"chapter   31    or   33".   and   Inserting   in   lieu 
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thereof   the   following;    "chapter   31,   33 

40"; 

(6t  by  striking  out  in  section  1734(a) 
"chapter  31  or  33"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of  the    following;    "chapter  31.   33,   or   40"; 

i7i  by  striking  out  in  section  3013  "and 
35"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing; "35,  and  40"; 

(8)  bv  inserting  after  "chapter  35"  in  sec- 
tion 16l'l  I  a)  (2 1  the  following:  "or  educa- 
tion or  training  under  chapter  40";  and 

(9 1  by  inserting  in  section  1634  imme- 
diately before  the  comma  following  •■therein" 
the  following;  "under  this  chapter  or  chapter 

40". 

lei  Public  Law  85-857  (72  Stat.  1264 1  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  12 
(a)  the  following:  "The  period  of  education 
or  training  to  which  a  veteran  is  entitled 
under  part  VIII,  Veterans  Regulation  Num- 
bered Kai  as  saved  from  repeal  by  this  sub- 
section together  with  education  or  training 
received  under  chapter  33  or  40  of  title  38 
of  the  United  States  Code  shall  not  exceed 
fortv-eight  months  in  the  aggregate  " 

Sec.  3.  (ai  Section  1502ia)  of  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"lai  Every  veteran  who  is  in  need  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  on  account  of  a  service- 
connected  disability  which  is.  or  but  for  the 
receipt  of  retirement  pay  would  be,  compen- 
sable under  chapter  11  of  this  title  shall  be 
furnished  such  vocational  rehabilitation  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Administrator,  if 
such  disability — 

"(li  arose  out  of  service  during  World 
War  II  or  the  Korean  conflict;  or 

"(2)  arose  out  of  service  either  between 
July  25.  1947.  and  June  27,  1950.  or  sub- 
sequent to  January  31.  1955.  and  is  rated  for 
compensation  purposes  as  30  per  centum  or 
more,  or  if  less  than  30  per  centum  is  clearly 
shown  to  have  caused  a  pronounced  employ- 
ment handicap." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  parrugraph  i3i  of 
section  1502ici  of  such  title  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Vocational  rehabilitation  may  not  be 
afTorded  a  veteran  on  account  of  post-World 
War  II  service  after  nine  years  following  his 
discharge  or  release;  except  vociitional 
rehabilitation  may  be  afforded  to  any  person 
until— 

"(A)  August  20,  1963.  if  such  person  was 
discharged  or  released  before  August  20, 
1954;  or 

"(B)  nine  years  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Veterans'  Readjustment  As- 
sistance Act  of  19«1  if  such  person  is  eligible 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  by  reason  of  a 
disability  arising  from  service  prior  to  such 
enactment  either  between  July  25.  1947,  and 
June  27,  1950  or  subseqtient  to  Janu;-'.ry  31. 
1955." 

(c)  Paragraph  i4i  of  section  1502(ci  of 
such  title  is  amended  to  read  i.\o  follows: 

"(4)  Vocational  rehabilitation  may  not  be 
afforded  outside  of  a  State  to  a  veteran  on 
account  of  service  after  July  25.  1947,  if 
the  veteran,  at  the  time  of  such  service,  was 
not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States," 

(d  Section  1502idi  of  such  title  is  re- 
pe.iled. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Chapter  37  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  after  section  1817  the  following 
new  section : 

"5  1318,  Veterans    who    serve    between    Jan- 
uary 31,  1955.  and  July  1,  1963 

■  ,ai  Each  veteran  who  served  on  active 
dU'V  at  any  time  between  January  31.  1955. 
and'  July  1.  1963,  shall  be  eligible  for  the 
benefits  of  this  chapter  i  except  sections  1813 
and  1815.  and  business  loans  under  section 
1814,  of  this  title  I,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  if  his  total  service  was  for  a 
period  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days,  or  if  he  was  discharged  or  released 
from  a  period  of  active  duty,  any  part  of 
which   occurred   between  January   31,    1955, 


and    July    1,    1963,    for    a   service-connected 
disability. 

"(b)  No  veteran  shall  be  eligible  for  bene- 
fits under  this  section  so  long  as  he  Is  eli- 
gible under  this  chapter  for  any  unused 
benefits  derived  from  service  during  World 
War  II  or  the  Korean  conflict.  Any  vet- 
eran who  is  eligible  for  benefits  under  this 
section  and  who  has  obtained  benefits  under 
this  chapter  by  reason  of  service  during 
World  War  II  or  the  Korean  conflict  shall 
have  his  benefits  under  this  section  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  any  benefits  previously 
obtai!ied  under  this  chapter.  Benefits  shall 
not  be  alTi.rded  \inder  this  section  to  any 
individual  on  account  of  service  as  a  com- 
missioned officer  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  or  the  Regular  or  Reserve  Corps  of 
the  Public  Health  Service. 

tc)   Loans  may  be  guaranteed  under  this 
section  if  made  before  July  1,  1973.    If  a  loan 
report   or    application   for   loan   guaranty  Is 
received   by    the   Administrator  before    July 
1.    1973,   an  additional  period  not   to  exceed 
one   year  will   be   allowed   for   disbursement 
of  the  loan  and  the  issuance  of  evidence  of 
guaranty.     Direct  loans   authorized  by  this 
section    shall    not   be    made   after    June   30. 
1973.  except  pursuant  to  commitments  issued 
bv  the  Administrator  on  or  before  that  date. 
di    A   fee   shall   be   collected  from  each 
veteran  obtaining  a  loan  guaranteed  or  made 
under    this    section,    and   no    loan    shall    be 
guaranteed  or  made  under  this  section  until 
the    fee    payable    with   respect   to   such   loan 
has  been  collected  and  remitted  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator.   The  amount  of  the  fee  shall  be 
established   from    time  to  time  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator,   but    shall    In   no   event   exceed 
one-hall  of   1   per  centum  of  the  total  loan 
amount.     The   amount   of    the    fee  may   be 
included  in  the  loan  to  the  veteran  and  paid 
from    the    proceeds    thereof.     The    Adminis- 
trator shall  deposit  all  fees  collected  here- 
under   in    the    revolving    fund    established 
under  the  provisions  of  section  1824  of  this 
title." 

( b )  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  37  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  below 

"1017.  Release  from  liability  under  guaran- 
ty." 

the  following: 

"1818    Veterans  who  serve  between  January 
31,  1955,  and  July  1,  1963." 

ici  Section  1822(a)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  1813".  and  in- 
serting in  lieu   thereof  "1813,  or  1818". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
sugge.st  the  ab.'^ence  of  a  quorum. 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimuu.s  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  prob- 
ably shall  object— I  do  not  think  this 
is  the  time  to  bring  up  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  not  in  order. 
The  Senator  can  either  object  or  not 
object. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER     I  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  withhold  his  objec- 
tion? 

Mr   GOLDWATER.     No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  clerk  will  continue  to 
call  the  roil. 

The  Chief  Clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 


lowing    Senators     answered     to     their 
names: 

(No.  217Leg.l 

Aiken  Jordan,  NO.  Pell 

Boggs  Long,  La.  Smathers 

Church  Mansfield  Sparkman 

Ervln  McCarthy  Wiley 

Goldwater  McNamara  Williams,  Del. 

Javltfi  Morse  Yarborough 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Bartlett], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible  1, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark),  the  Senator  from  California 
I  Mr.  EngleI,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see I  Mr.  Gore),  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana I  Mr.  Hartke],  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Smith!  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson  I,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Gruening),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  HickeyI. 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr.  Long). 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett  1.  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  IMr.  Bot- 
TtTMl.  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
ButlerL  the  Senator  fioni  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Murphy  1,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  IMr.  DirksenI,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  IMr.  Morton  1.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  IMr.  Tower!  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The    Senator     from    Nebra.ska     IMr. 
Hruska)   is  absent  on  official  business. 
The        PRESIDING        OFFICER.     A 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  presence  of  absent 
Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
The  motion  was  aareed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay.  Mr.  Allott.  Mr. 
Beall,  Mr.  BURDicK.  Mr  Bush,  Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia.  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Cantjon,  Mr.  Capehart,  Mr.  Carl.son. 
Mr.  Carroll,  Mr.  Case.  Mr.  Chavez.  Mr. 
Cooper.  Mr.  Cotton.  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr. 
DoDD,  Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  Eastland.  Mr. 
Ellender,  Mr.  Fong.  Mr.  Fulbright,  Mr, 
Hart,  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Hickenlooper, 
Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Humphrey. 
Mr.  Jackson,  Mr  Johnston.  Mr.  Jot.dan 
of  Idaho.  Mr.  Keating.  Mr.  Kefauver, 
Mr.  Kerr.  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Lausche.  Mr. 
Long  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr,  Mc- 
Clellan,  Mr.  McGef,  Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr 
Miller.  Mr.  Monroney,  Mr.  Moss  Mr 
MtmoT,  Mr.  Muskie.  Mrs.  Neuberger.  Mr. 
Pastore.  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Prouty.  Mr. 
Proxmire.  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Robert- 
son. Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Saltonstall,  Mr. 
Scott,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine,  Mr.  Sten- 
Nis,  Mr.  Talmadge.  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Young  of 
North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio 
entered  the  Chamber  and  answered  to 
their  names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair'.  A  quorum  is 
present. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  obtained  the 
floor. 
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Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  for  a 
unanimous-consent  request  as  in  the 
morning  hour? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request,  pro- 
vided I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OP^FICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EFFECT  ON  PROPOSED  SATELLITE 
CORPORATION  OF  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  BUSINESS  CORPORA- 
TION ACT 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  Madam  President, 
many  problems  raised  by  the  proposed 
communications  satellite  legislation  were 
not  fully  explored  either  m  committee 
or  on  tiie  floor  of  the  Senate.  Among 
them  is  the  effect  on  the  satellite  cor- 
poration of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Business  Corporation  Act. 

The  organizational  structure  of  the 
satellite  coi-poration  will  present  legal 
problems  never  before  encountered  in  a 
commercial  profit-makmg  corporation. 
For  instance,  the  unique  composition  of 
its  board  of  directors  raises  serious 
doubts  as  to  the  duties  of  different  di- 
rectors and  the  legal  standards  by  which 
their  conduct  is  to  be  judged.  Unprece- 
dented questions  concerning  quorums, 
executive  committees,  vacancies  on  the 
board,  merger  and  charter  amendment 
are  also  involved. 

When  cloture  was  invoked,  I  had  a 
prepared  speech  pointing  out  some  of  the 
defects  and  problems  connected  with  the 
corporation's  organizational  structure. 
After  the  guillotine  was  dropped,  my  one 
remaining  hour  did  not  permit  me  to  de- 
liver this  speech  and  direct  tlie  Senate's 
attention  to  these  points. 

Mr.  James  C  Kirby.  Jr  .  a  stafT  coun- 
sel who  has  had  considerable  experience 
in  the  practice  of  corporation  law,  as- 
sisted me  in  analyzing  these  problems, 
collecting  legal  authorities  and  prepar- 
ing the  speech.  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  Jim  Kirby.  In  this  field 
he  has  fine  expertise.  The  Lssues  the 
proposal  raises  are  still  pertinent  and 
I  think  it  would  be  most  helpful  to  the 
Congress  for  this  analysis  to  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

I  had  proposed  amendments  which 
would  have  remedied  some  of  these 
problems,  but  under  the  cloture  proced- 
ure, they  were  not  properly  considered. 
I  hope  the  Members  of  the  Hou.se  will 
take  note  and  that  some  corrective 
amendments  will  be  recommended  in 
conference.  Perhaps  some  of  the  defects 
and  uncertainties  in  the  bill  can  be  dealt 
with  by  appropriate  provisions  in  the 
articles  of  incorporation  and  this  state- 
ment may  be  helpful  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  as  it  goes  about  this.  I  invite 
attention  to  this  statement  by  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  subject  and  in  the 
success  of  the  corporation. 

I  am  sorry  I  did  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  deliver  this  speech  and  that  the 
Senate  was  prevented  from  considering 
these  serious  shortcomings  of  this  cor- 
poration, but  it  is  always  timely  to 
criticize  and  correct  bad  legislation.     I 


therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  speech  which  I  had  prepared  and 
would  have  delivered  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  written  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Speech  To  Have  Been  DELrvERED  bv  Se.na- 
TOR  EsTES  Kefauver  Concerning  M,^nace- 
MENT  Structure  of  S.\TELLrrE  Corpora- 
tion 

I  direct  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
legal  structure  for  the  management  of  the 
corporation  which  is  to  be  e&tablished  under 
H.R.  11040. 

Some  of  us  think  tlie  space  communi- 
cations satellite  should  be  owned  and 
operated  by  a  corporation  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  operated  solely  under  consid- 
erations of  the  public  Interest  and  national 
Objectives  of  the  United  States. 

Others  thought  that  space  communica- 
tions by  means  of  satellites  should  be  treated 
Just  like  any  other  method  of  communica- 
tions despite  the  critical  national  and  inter- 
national problems  Involved  and  despite  the 
great  public  Investnient  in  the  assets  to  be 
used.  Under  this  theory  the  satellite  cor- 
poration would  have  been  entirely  oi*-ned  and 
operated  privately  but  subject  to  regulation 
a8  a  public  utility  and  monopoly  like  other 
communications  carriers. 

H  R.  11040  Is  neither  of  these  It  is  neither 
fish  nor  fowl;  it  Is  neither  animal,  vegetable, 
nor  mineral.  It  is  a  hybrid  polyglot  creature 
which  was  thought  to  be  a  compromise  be- 
tween public  and  private  Interests.  However, 
it  does  not  Incorporate  the  best  features  of 
either  alternative  and  does  not  serve  the 
legitimate  purposes  of  either. 

Let  us  look  at  this  strange  corporation 
which  is  proposed  by  H.R  11040.  Has  It 
somehow,  like  Solomon  in  lus  wisdom,  split 
the  baby  in  half?  Can  the  prerogatives  of 
parenthood  be  given  both  to  the  public  In- 
terest of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  interests  of  private  corporations 
who  seek  profits''  I  t>elieve  close  examina- 
tion will  show  that  this  corporation  has  an 
illogical  organizational  structure  which  does 
not  fit  into  legal  or  economic  concept*  of 
corporate  ownership  and  control 

HR.  11040  provides  in  section  301  that 
there  Is  to  be  created  "a  communications 
satellite  corporation  for  profit  which  will  not 
be  an  agency  or  establishment  of  the  U.S. 
Government."  Thus,  it  is  to  be  made  clear 
to  evervone.  including  prospective  investors, 
that  tliis  corporation  is  to  be  operated  with 
a  view  to  profits  to  be  earned  by  its  share- 
holuers  This  is  not  unusual.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  objective  of  every  private  corporation  and 
It  is  one  of  the  great  features  of  our  free  en- 
terprise competitive  system.  It  would  be  un- 
fair and  misleading  to  members  of  the  public 
who  are  prospective  Investors  in  this  corpo- 
ration if  it  were  to  be  operated  for  any  other 
purpose  than  for  profit,  as  bection  301 
assures. 

Then  section  301  goes  on:  "The  corpora- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act  and.  to  the  extern  consistent  with 
this  act  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Busi- 
ness Corporation  Act."  This  statement  is  a 
proper  one  to  follow  the  first  clause  of  sec- 
tion 301.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
H  R  11040,  this  corporation  is  to  be  like  any 
other  corporation  organized  under  tiie  laws 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  will  have  the 
same  pnwers,  the  same  rights  and  duties,  the 
same  liabilities  as  any  other  corporation  ex- 
cejn  as  this  bill  expressly  says  to  the  con- 
trary The  first  question  that  occurs  is.  Who 
is  to  manage  this  corporation?  Who  is  to 
make  its  business  decisions?  When  con- 
flicts arise  between  a  course  which  might 
serve  the  national  interest  and  the  course 
which  might  make  the  largest  profits,  who 
will  choose  between  the  alternatives?     What 


will  their  duty  be  and  what  Is  the  standard 
for  their  decision? 

To  every  lawyer  and  every  businessman, 
the  answer,  1  am  sure,  is  very  clear  to  the 
question  of  who  will  conduct  the  corpora- 
tion's business  and  make  its  decisions.  This 
is  a  corporate  function  which  Is  entrusted 
universally  to  the  board  of  directors.  Cor- 
porations organized  in  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia are  no  exception.  Section  916  of  title 
29  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code.  1961  edi- 
tion, expressly  provides  that  "the  business 
and  affairs  of  a  corporation  shall  be  man- 
aged by  a  board  of  directors." 

THE    DIVIDED    STRUCTURE    OF    THE    BOARD    OP 
DIRECTORS 

The  next  question  then  becomes.  Who  will 
be  the  Directors  of  this  corporation?  Of 
course,  we  do  not  know  who  these  individu- 
als will  be.  No  one  knows.  There  is  no  way 
of  knowing  at  this  time.  We  only  know 
how  they  will  be  chosen. 

Directors  are  covered  by  section  303(a), 
which  provdes.  fl.rst,  that  the  corporation 
shall  have  a  board  of  directors  consisting 
of  individuals  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Tliree  members  of  the  board  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate 
for  3-year  terms,  except  that  the  Initial  three 
directors  are  to  have  staggered  terms  so  that 
one  Presldentlally  appointed  director's  term 
of  office  will  expire  every  year.  Six  mem- 
bers of  the  board  are  to  be  elected  annually 
by  the  stockholders,  who  are  communica- 
tions carriers,  and  six  are  to  be  elected  by 
other  stockholders  of  the  corporation. 

No  stockholder  who  is  a  communications 
common  carrier  and  no  trustee  for  such  a 
stockholder  Is  allowed  to  vote  for  more  than 
three  directors.  This  Is  Intended  to  insure 
that  no  one  carrier  like  A.T.  &  T.  can  place 
more  than  three  persons  directly  on  the 
board. 

Thus,  we  have  a  15-member  board  of  di- 
rectors,   6    of    whom    are    to    be    elected    by 
communications  carriers,  6  by  other  stock- 
holders,   and    3    to    be    appointed    by    the 
President   subject    to    confirmation    by    the 
Senate.     I   venture   that    there   is   no   other 
corporation  for  profit,  which  this   Is   guar- 
anteed to  be  by  section  301,  which  has  such 
an  unusually  constituted  board  of  directors. 
Directors  appointed  by  the  President  will 
be  half  as  many  as  the  numbers  who  may 
be  elected  by  communications  common  car- 
riers.   This  is  very  interesting.    Do  the  sup- 
porters of  the  bill  contemplate  by  this  that 
decisions  of  the  board  shall  pay  only  one- 
half  as  much  attention  to  the  public  Interest 
as  is  paid  to  the  private  Interests  of  a  com- 
pany like   AT.  &  T.?     Then  there  are   the 
six  directors  elected   by  other  stockholders. 
Is  it  thought  that  the  public  interest  Is  to 
have    one-half    as    much    emphasis    in    the 
management  of  the  corp>oration  as  the  Inter- 
ests   of    noncommunications    carrier    stock- 
holders? 

On  the  surface,  it  would  appear  that  the 
public  is  to  receive  some  sort  of  weighted 
representation  worth  20  percent  of  this 
board  of  directors.  Where  Solomon  sug- 
gested an  equal  division  of  the  baby,  ap- 
parently H.R.  11040  suggests  an  80-  to  20- 
percent  division.  I  suggest  that  in  eithr-r 
event  it  is  fatal  to  attempt  to  divide  the  baby 
at  all.  Solomon  knew  this  but  apparently 
the  supporters  of  H.R  11040  do  not  What 
is  this  three -faced  board  of  directors  to 
mean  in  practical   effect? 

Suppose  there  arises  a  corporate  decision 
where  the  public  interest  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  calls  for  one  course  and 
the  financial  welfare  of  the  stockholders  calls 
for  another.  Is  it  expected  that  the  Presl- 
dentlally appointed  directors  will  always 
vote  on  the  course  required  by  the  public 
interest?  If  so.  it  must  also  be  expected  that 
the  directors  elected  by  the  stockholders 
will  vote  for  a  contrary  course  if  it  is  in 
the   interests   of   their   constituents.     If  so. 
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the  directors  echoing  the  public  Interest  wUl 
flwtiys  be  outvoted  and  might  as  well  not 
be  on  the  board  at  all.  I  suggest  that  their 
very  presence  on  the  board  as  a  20-percent 
n^incrUy  carries  a  clear  implication  that  the 
ether  directors  are  to  be  guided  by  different 
considerations  and  Influences  In  reaching 
corporate  decisions. 

Although  this  la  the  Inference  from  the 
composition  of  the  board,  I  tesitate  to  draw 
it  as  a  flual  conclusion.  It  carries  dangerous 
/.uggestions  as  to  the  conflicts  which  could 
arise  In  the  board  and  the  ultimate  factors 
whloh  will  guide  ita  decisions.  It  also  la 
contrary  to  all  the  eitabllahed  rules  of  cor- 
porAlion  law  concerning  the  duties  und 
loyaltiei  of  dlr»ctora  ot  &  corporation  I 
ehuU  go  Into  ihU  in  mure  detail  later. 
PAin,  A    poBTrna  view*  on  oovrnNMrNr 

DinrcTorta 
Thl«  U  not  the  r.r^l  oocujilon  *lu-n  U  Im* 
hoen    luiigoolpa    llmt    the    tlovfrninrnl    bn 
rcprpurtitcd    on    ft    board    of    dlrocTnrn       In 
1048,  ttit  Commerce  C^mmiftrc  of  thr  UH 
Senate   romUuncd    tin    invrntluatlon    or    in- 
ternational   communlcaUotis    by    wlrr    ni»d 
radld,  purnviant  to  Hona'p  Rcsulutlnn  157  of 
th»    78th    Ciingrcw,   iu    rxlendod    by    Senate 
HciOliUlon  2i  of  the  7l)th  Congrrns,     A  Bub- 
commlltco  under  tlic  ohulnnanr.blp  of  Sen- 
utor    Uurton    K,    Wheelrr    conduclcd    rxUMi- 
■ivo  hearlni?!  Inciuirli'K  Into  the  beit  nioanii 
ot    dovclnpliijr    pfT.clrnt    Intcrniitloiml    mm- 
munlcatloiin  by  wuo   und  rudlo.     The  Navy 
prnpt-wcd  a  roipnr  if.^n  vrry  ninular  u>  tlMt 
contcmplatccl  by   H  H,   llO-JO      It  wi\ii   lo  bo 
privately  owt^cd  but  n^M)n!«lr^d  I'V  ^hc  Hia- 
ornmcnt  and  comai^a^i'd  by  prlv.vio  owiieii 
and   the  Guvcrnmrnt,     It   wi>uld  lnvr  bcrn 
the    mnglo    American    operi\tlnn    nKonry    In 
the    field    of    Intcrnntionnl    communlratlon* 
and  wo\ild  h.ivo  mrrKod  the  faclUllCii  <it  all 
private    communloa'.on^    cairlcr'^.      The    re- 
sulting   corporatln;;     w,i.>    '■■>    b-     owned    t)V 
American      conimvmlcatiurs      rarrlen      nnd 
manufactvircrs    and    suppliers   uf    commiK-.l- 
catlons  equlpmcr.t      It  was  also  proposed  by 
the  Navy  that  the  US    Government  be  rep- 
resented   on    the    board    of    directors       The 
proposal  was  a  bit  more  complex  than  H  R- 
11040.     One-fourth   of   the   board   wns   to   be 
Goverrment  cjfUclals  and  certain  acts  of  the 
corporation   were   to   require   the   consent  of 
these    Government   directors. 

However,  the  basic  tlieory  was  apparently 
the  same  as  that  behind  H  R.  11040,  that 
the  p\ibllc  Interest  w.ia  very  much  Involved 
and  US.  national  policy  was  a  factor  and 
that  the  Government  should  have  a  voice 
In  the  management  of  a  privately  owned 
corporation  for  profit 

On  Wednesday.  March  21,  194,^,  the  Honor- 
able Paul  A.  Porter,  then  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  testi- 
fied before  the  subcommittee  His  com- 
ment.«  upon  the  Navy's  proposal  of  Gov- 
ernment rrprcRrntatlon  on  the  board  of 
director!*  arc  hiiW  pertinent  to  our  dlscnsalon 
today.  I  have  extracted  this  portion  of  his 
testimony  and  I  would  like  to  read  it  In 
Its  rntlrety  It  bPRln.'^  at  pa«e  184  of  part  1 
of  the  hearings,  ni-.d  I  no'.v  quote  rr:im  Mr 
Potter 

'The  N.vvy  plan  n»  I  nndrr'i»,ind  it,  en- 
vlfiaRc^  an  anomnlous  p.^ttern  nf  n  privately 
owned  corporation,  sponsored  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, comanagrd  by  private  owners  and 
the  Ooverntnent,  yet  purportedly  subject  to 
e.xi(>tlnr{  meaauren  of  reRUlntnry  eontrfil 

'  TI,!h  tvpo  of  or((anl7,atlon  ha*,  I  believe, 
certain  doflclenclei  which  I  would  sum- 
marl/,0  aa  followi: 

•1  It  would  tend  to  divide  Oovtrinnent 
regulatory  authority  aT\d  thu--^  create  ron- 
fuslon  tind  the  usual  coiiseciuencei  of  di- 
vided reiponalblliry 

"3.  The  relationship  cf  a  regrulatory 
agency  to  n  private  monopoly  even  In  the 
International  field  should  be  one  of  arm's 
length,    Rnd    the    limited    participation    by 


Government   directors   in  the   afTairs  of  the 
company  would  destroy  that  rel.itionshlp 

"3.  The  public  might  tend  to  be  misied  in 
the  purchase  of  securities  of  the  new  car- 
rier because  of  this  limited  Government  par- 
ticipation on  its  board  of  directors. 

•T  will  comment  briefly  on  each  of  these 
points, 

"The  proposal  would  exclude  the  regula- 
tory authority  from  any  Jurisdiction  over  ex- 
tensions or  malK*ena!ice  of  Ecrvlce.     This  is 
b.ised  upon  the  assumption  that  regulation 
as  to  rates  and  division  of  trafllc  Is  separable 
from  the  other  operating  pollcloa  of  the  util- 
ity.     Our    experience   would    Indlottto    that 
il.ose  fun.  t.  iua  are  not  icparable,  and  con- 
i.ulfrat;)n->  of  ratt>B.  dlvUlon  of  trftlHo,  and 
»o  !..:'.l>.  are  linlced  cloaely  with  the  tnaln- 
Li<u.uu-o  .if  circuiL.i,  exiri...  lu  nf  MrvlOO,  Mid 
>ihrr  ■ipeiMtinn  p»tH-,-,iu:  -      \V«  do  not  b«« 
Ikuo  that  u  wuuUi  bi-  ir..  ,.i  ;o  to  hftv«  oue 
t:<.,  ;m  '  :  r  r,  ,'iiiuuM.!,i;  talK-uiU  dturmlulni 
.111'   I.'!    .  r   probiini.  ooncernliiu  th«  com* 
puivn    i|,riMiiM,.     '.ti..t     In,     the    Cabinet 
ineniiHUi     .uul    ,»;     ili.r    ,i«oncy.    Iho    FCC, 
p,i,.'«iu^  up  m  ri'l.i :<  I    ii   i   intorwovon  prob- 
lem'!,    Wound    pMl),,,-    .lilinluUtTfttlon   WoUld 
iiotun   M  nu)  t,)  ii,, ',.'..'   ihat  th«  authority 

.shju'.il  he  eri,ti,i;:/.eJ  ai.A  r«po»t  In  Hn  BX- 
p.  I'.  i)wdy  cluuiitd  With  rcaponelbllUy  of 
i;,!i.ii;n,(  ih''  ,:.vndartti  Which  Cougreai 
muut  wii!i>  m  th"  ir|..;!  .latlon  croatlng  a 
in  :■,  ;>  .',  lt\  thM  field.  In  ifroct,  tht  pro- 
p  •,!,  A  lid  Bet  up  on  certain  matteri  a 
i.ev  ri'iiu'iiiory  agency  composed  of  the 
(1  i\i  V,  rr,ent  director!  and  leavo  the  cxiatlng 
,u'  :  v  with  rtiponalblUty  na  to  othw  mat- 
t  •;       '\')\f  anomaly  bernmea  nil  the  more  ap« 


n  ';■(• 


when     1' 


•.   r'-ali-nd   thrxt  the  Jurli 


d.tlnn   "!    lU't    n:^:y   Mie    KCC  la   InVOlVtd,  bUt 

of  other  i\Rencle<<.  -ivrli  aa  thf  8K0i  tht 
NLKU,  and  the  Ti'  ■  >  Department,  would 
have  to  be  Applied    t  :   a   corporation  one- 

f  i-th  (f  who  e  ciiroctora  repreacnt  mem- 
ber-,  )f  the  Cabinet 

■  Senator  McFari  \Nn,  Mnybe  what  the 
O  '■.rrnmer.t  had  In  niind  la  what  Senator 
Wheel  T  suRRcsted  the  other  day.  Too  fre« 
q  icnt'.v  I'  ;\])pr  ir.s  the  company  controls  the 
rei-i',,1'  rv  bndv  ,ind  in  this  case  somebody 
thUf^h'  !•  advisable  to  propose  an  additional 
.Tgi^nry   ."o   tliey   could    not  control, 

■Mr  Porter  It  wmld  b«  my  private 
rplnli  n  an  arranRemen*  of  this  sort  would 
probably  preclpituto  the  thing  Senator 
Wheeler  fears 

"The  CnMRM,\N  (who  vvna  Senator 
Wheeler  If  5  Cabinet  olficers  were  placed 
on  Uie  board  w!»h  1,5  private  directors.  I  feel 
the  Govrrnment  representatives  might  be 
tak'MT  over  It  ?eem3  to  me  the  Government 
would  be  f-hartied  with  reaponalblUty  for  the 
oj>erntlon  of  the  company,  for  Ita  flnnnclal 
stnndlnj?.  for  Its  financial  pollcle*.  and  every- 
»hl!i'?  else  nl'houRh  actually  the  Oovern- 
men*.  wmid  n^*  have  complet*  control  of 
the  company  t''V  anv  nieaiv  But  a  Rreat 
maiiy  people  would  thlr,k  tjpcuure  of  the  fact 
Secretary  Wallace  or  Mur."  '"  "r  Cabinet  of- 
ficl.il  was  on  the  U)tud  -.f  d.rcctora  that  the 
ri    erprlse  was  rure  to  be  a  great  Bucoeea. 

'  Senntftr  M(  Fari.and  Do  you  think,  Mr, 
P  Tier  th.it  If  'I'l-h  a  eompany  were  set  up 
there  ih'i'.iUI  li?  a  "iepirite  lk,"'^•'•v  r  a  <Mii- 
ri\tc  part  of  th.e  F'CC"  \n  p,"<--so:i'  :  h  :.il  e 
poheie:'' 

"One  of  the  m,!.!'""  diffie\iltie!,  :a  regulatory 
commissions  Is  that  you  hnd  yourself  in  the 
pt^sltlon  of  act  inn  or  having  to  act  tM  a 
judu'e  an.d  od.oontc  both  That,  of  rourae, 
la  always  bad.  In  other  wndi  liere  !  i  a  •  i-w 
territory  that  needs  to  be  exjilorrd  mmU  wo 
need  a  eommunleatlonH  svntrju  Who  U 
jfolnn  t  )  present  thene  probicuiH  to  the 
FCC?  Are  you  going  to  preneni  it  and  thon 
act  aa  Judge? 

"Mr  PoHricR  Well,  I  thit  k  a  procedure 
can  bo  developed 

"Senator  MoFarland  Now  that  !«  wh.it  I 
presume  the  Nnvy  had   In   mind,     I  do  not 


say  their  proposal  Is  the  solution  of  It,  but 
I  presume  that  Is  what  they  had  in  mind: 
that  there  should  be  some  agency  which 
would  present  the  Interests  of  the  Nation 
other  than  the  Commission, 

"Mr.  Porter.  Than  the  regulatory  author- 
ity? 

"Senator  McFahland,  Yes.  Vou  are  sit- 
ting as  Judges.  Now  If  you  are  also  an  ad- 
vocate, no  one  wants  to  have  a  Judge  who  is 
on  advocate  because  he  Is  m  a  kind  of  a 
disadvantage. 

"Mr.  Porter.  I  certainly  think  there  are  a 
number  of  alternatives  that  could  be  con- 
aldered,  air.  auch  aa  the  creation  nf  a  Gov- 
ernment  advlaory  board,  or  a  poiuy  b  ,»rd 
of  tome  character  that  could  muM)  riprt.:en. 
tatlona  aa  far  m  their  particular  intereaia 
wore  concerned,  to  the  conipnnv  or  ti  r 
rHUlatury  iwithnrlty  I  am  direi  nt,^  n  , 
comment  t  (.,,.' i, !;,.■(  p,;iiuipation  U 
with  A  prhi.ii    ,   11  o,  HM  ,1  t'l.iiiii 

"Boimlor  Ml  I'M  !  v- .,    cr  .-..ui  .e    it  ihiubt 

well    bo    the   COlnparUen    Will'  ll    Wanted    to   dO 

bUlineu  In  thl<»  parlirul.tr  fifld  eouul  pre. 
■ent  their  prohlenipt  tn  thp  f\'C.  hut  if  it 
followed  the  pattern  m  rreij^ht  i  it«  hrnr- 
IngR  In  the  United  Hintrn  »».,meui;ri.  a  m  !i 
U  too  amall  to  get  m  and  flKhl  l!  I  MM 
more  than  the  txtru  rutoa  won  d  imnu  ium 
to  preaent  It. 

"Mr.    POXTKR,    If    what    you     Sre     eoth-Mlrl 

about  li  the  development  of  an  nrranKenimt 
that  would  protect  the  OovernniMii  «  in- 
tereat  in  flelda  wtii'h  I  Iwiiimp  Admiral  Hod- 
man deacrlbeU  a*  niiatekic  I  do  ml  ihmk 
the  problem  la  Inaolubie  A  rei.i'i  n-nip  ean 
be  worked  ovit  between  tn.-  H'm  ,.  .i,  anU  the 
regulat(»ry  authority  und  ttw  i 'Uate  carrier 
that  will  accomplish  f'v   .     b;.Ntive(i 

"To  my  mind,  there  :  >  ;irtOrr  of  com- 
pelling reaeona  that  co\iM  be  marxhnled 
against  the  projKMtala  for  Cabinet  offlt  lal« 
piu-tlclpatlng  in  the  manmifmrnt  of  this 
private  company.  I  nni.  of  c<iurHe,  com- 
pletely aenaltlve  to  the  objectives  of  the 
Navy  Departraent'B  propoeala  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  Intereata  of  national  Becurlty 
are  properly  safeguarded,  but  I  dlsafree  as  to 
the  practicability  of  the  plan 

"Government  dlrectora  would  naMirslly  be 
concerned  with  the  earning  cip^  tty  of  the 
company.  Their  responalbllltles  for  its  pros- 
perity could  not  be  separated  under  all  clr- 
cumstancea  from  their  resjxmslbiUty  for 
considerations  of  b"-ader  public  concern. 

"Conflicts  will  tl  •;')•>>"  nr;  '^  -Alth  rr^^pect 
to  abandonment  or  «;ervOi'  or  extension  of 
service  nnd  relaied  niaf-rH  It  Is  my  view 
that  the  public's  Internet  will  be  better  pro- 
tected by  an  arm  .■^-lei,s:th  relation;  hip  tiian 
by  Intimate  partieip:.'!  n  m  the  affairs  of 
the  proposed  coo.;  i:  y  Othir  procedures 
can  be  di  v.-ed  t  ^  m.iKe  ecr'aiu  that  con- 
alderntlona  cf  o  ;  '-r'.inre  to  the  military  are 
amply  protecti d  ami  In  the  field  of  forclRn 
policy,  the  State  iVpartment  can  and  kIim.  1 
be  In  a  j>OBltlon  n.  as.slsi  the  company  with- 
out being  requlrrd  to  participate  on  Its 
board.  I  feel  sti..!,ro>  iiuii  imim  linuted 
marriage  between  <;  -  n.ment  inul  private 
bualneaa  will  not  in  jn  .u  t  <e  rcstiU  in  the  ud- 
vnntagea  claimed  for  It  i)ot  to  the  contrary 
will  have  many  disadvantages. 

"With  the  proper  kind  i  f  nvr^er  It  la 
the  expectatu-n  of  i,li  with  whom  I  h:;ve 
dlacusscd  thlti  problem  that  the  intei;ial'<l 
Oompuuy  can  ;.u.<i.n!i  ftnolcnlly  und  prout- 
ably.  WlUi  UeLuilcd  and  upj-iopM.iio 
atandwda  in  the  act  authorising  auch  a 
merger,  I  feel  that  soutid  public  pnllry 
requlree  eHmlnatlon  of  Government  partici- 
pation In  the  nu'.i.aKemenl  of  a  private 
monopol.v  e-  .  n  (u  ft  limiiiHl  scale.  Tlie 
Oovernment  M  regulatory  pnwirs  over  'ho 
private  carrier  should  bo  apcolflc  and  defi- 
nite, but  It  .Hceni.t  to  ine  we  should  avoid 
If  possible  the  rommlngMng  of  funetlonn  of 
regulation  and  management  which  this  plan 
appeara  to  do 
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"The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  that  plan  the  final 
appeal  would  be  left  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

"Mr    PoRTTR.  Yes.  sir 

"The  Chairman  And  that  is  almost  an  Im- 
possible task  for  the  President  to  a.ssume 

"Mr.  Porter.  He  would  have  to  delegate 
It,  obviously. 

"The  Chairman    Surely 

•■Mr  Porter  And  I  think  the  men:bers  ot 
the  Cabinet  would  have  to  delegate  their 
responsibilities,  and  you  would  be  settmp 
up  a  new  communications  agency  dealing 
with  these  problems  and  1  do  not  thitik 
they  could  separate  their  g^'vcrnniental  func- 
tions from  their  participate  n  m  the  Kener,il 
activities  of   the  cumpanN 

"The  Chairman    You  »h\  the  (i  .eMunent 
ought    to    take     the    enter|ii!«e      .wr    cmhi 
;  lelelv  ' 

Mr    PotiT»:a    Or   it   elihei    i:,.*.;!.'    •>     br   nu 
arm  »-len((ih  rplatbiniihi|> 

■  I  lie  cmairmah  (m  >ou  aay.  I»  ■  ottni  to 
b'  an  arm  B-lrn^Mh  relaUontihlp,  one  or  the 
iilhel 

'Mr    Ponrrs    Yeo    bh 

•  My  third  point  on   tiu-  f^nn  of  ornani/.i 
tlon   rentfi    upon    the   <  (innHleratlon    thai    the 
)'r«rni-e   of   dlreetom   rrprenrnl  Ink?    thr    CI.a 
iioiuPiit     lull    withn\it    (inaui  l.t',    niinri.'    mi 
rri.p  >n  ■IbilH  \      ltil>'bl    (leule    u,;K!r,i(li!,»;    ini 
pr^^^;lh  liN     m1     (  ,-\  el  nn  iim  , '      l;i,iui.i,>       -.ipp    l! 
lO    the    tliMl  liuelit    nf    ln\  I'Morit 

"In  any  utKanl/at  imh  .-r  \\\\n  Kimi  tnr 
Ck)vernmenl  houui  true  the  inniNin  of 
InJectlUK  Itself  Into  luunayeiurni  and  will 
be  eharKeil  \>.itb  the  reNpnnMblliiv  !  'i  an\ 
mistake*  1. 1  abu»«««  bv  l  be  ran  lei  even 
though  ibf  lloMU  nuK'ni  iliie't-'O  ni.i\  hii  i' 
had  no  tr:.ponRibi!ii\  for  the  p-neie-.  Moir- 
ove"-  O  \ei)unent  vklll  Inevitably  br  rx- 
pr,  o-<|    ■■:   UiKiiif    Ibe    lloanclal  BUCCOBB  Of   the 

company 

I  auggeat  that  the  very  keen  ana  w  o  ><i. 
by  Mr.  Porter  In  HMn  1«  Mil!   reUoMM    •  iUav 

The  presence  of  <.'<  ■.  rr  ruiio.'  (loc'.^!- 
the  board  o!  the  ■.uM-l,;'.'  ..ti»!a!o  «n  when 
It  is  being  ret'uliv'ed  n\  'i.r  lio.i,>l  Com- 
munlcatlona  (  .  mnoss  i.  v  1  only  confuee 
and  divide  the  Uum:  nnu;.'.  ^  authorltlee  and 
responalblliiies 

It  la  true  today  as  It  wna  In  1945  that  a 
regulated  private  monopoly  should  be  at  an 
arm's-length  relationship  with  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  participation  by  GovcrnmeM 
directors  In  the  m.ina^;en-ie:^t  of  the  corpora- 
tion might  tend  to  de.str  y  that  relationship 
Furthermore,  the  public  who  are  being  In- 
vited to  purchase  stock  in  this  company  as 
an  Investment  may  be  misled  ns  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's role  and  reeponslbllily  They  may 
expect  the  Government  to  Insure  that  they 
make  profit.',  -.n  their  liuestmeiit  and  they 
may  hold  tlu-  C.overr.inent  respm-sible  f  ii 
actlOIU  ot  ni.tuagemeiit  f  r  whirls  'he  Cr-.x- 
ernment  rcUly  w.,»  U't  re-p.)n,s;b:e 

Let  us  consider  now  the  dlrectoi-i  other 
than  those  appointed  bv  tlic  I'M-s.dent 
rirat.  how   are   they  to  be   elei  ted' 

Section  :U)3iu)  provides  tlmt  mx  diree- 
tors  are  to  be  elected  hv  the  .sok  Khi  Idi'rh 
who  are  coinmunlcatl<uis  comn.on  rarriem 
and  six  Bhall  be  elected  annu.iliy  bv  the 
Other  i.tockholdern  Thus,  it  Is  eont^'inplated 
that  the  ii-.eml)ers  of  the  public  who  buy 
atOCk  at  HOO  a  shaie  will  have  ecpnil  repre- 
aentatlon  with  the  cominunicii'.ions  rom- 
panlea  on   the  board, 

I  iUKgeni  this  is  again  a  snare  nnd  a  de- 
lusion Apparently,  It  U  thniRhl  that  Home 
great  democratic  principle  will  operate  and 
that  thousands  of  Anu'rlcan  citl/ens  and 
amall  investors  will  go  to  the  polls  and  elect 
directors  who  will  be  lesponslve  to  tlielr  In- 
tereata. 


I"  HMO  srorKHoi.DitRS  no  Nor  Rr.Ai  i  y  i  Honsr 

rilRKlTOKW 

No  one  who  ho*  had  the  allghtesl  acquaint- 
ance with  stockholders'  meetings  in  widely 
held  corporations  can  really  believe  that 
tliU  will  be  tr\ie.     Mr   Heardsley  Ruml  wrote 


about  this  subject  in  1950  in  an  arr.cie  en- 
titled "Corporate  Management  As  a  L<jcust 
of  Power"  This  was  published  by  New  York 
University  Law  School  as  a  part  of  broader 
study  entitled  Social  Meaning  cf  Legal  Con- 
cepts "      .^t   page  '229    Mr    Ruml  slated; 

"The  f.ict  IS  that  the  sVK-kholders  e.ect  the 
directors  but  they  do  not  choose  them  They 
are  chosen  by  the  board  of  directors  .tselt. 
which  makes  the  nominations. 

The  rea.son  tor  this  lack  of  correspond- 
ence of  form  and  substance  rests  on  two  prac- 
i,(,il  considerations :  (I)  The  stockholders 
cannot  chuuse  dlrectora  because  they  are  not 
organised  aa  a  political  body  i;.  .i  \>..i\  to 
make  their  franchise  effective    and  leal 

choice  of  directors  by  alock:.  uut!.  v'.  .uio  .t 
an  ex'remely  ooatly  and  dUi  op':  i  j.hm miuu;, 
ti  .iniiumti  to  eflflclent  manaueim  i,'  n,  busl* 
liens  pronia,  and  to  the  inirit»i«  ut  the 
kiorkholdora," 

In  I  her  worde,  Mr,  Ruml  obr.riMO.  u,!; 
It   w.,.    o  it   only   Impractical    but         \km.i,o 

in-    ii!i\*,    '.<      I   '\     Ibr    iiloi  kb'  lilel »    ti-    aiUlu,,> 
,li'i>i",r     tlir     n;!r(0•l^        llfte     v»  r     liwih     >ipo 

'  ,(■        I      (lie     !  Ill  '  r,     1  ,!     I  ; ;  r     ,  ,1       i[i  /'      All  ,i  t  a  ,o 
.     :  p  'i  111  imis     tinlny         1  he     i  ,ti  1     II. ,0     ;■!  •<  K» 

I  '  >tp  lattuua  are  Wldels  helU  .\niong 
Ihuusands  of  amall  aharchoUler*-,  lo  a  «"od 
thing       This   la    Uj   be   applavuleu    bn    mins 

M  oil.    but    It    has    brought    one    i  ,nit    Ue- 

,.  ,  i;.iuent  with  It  and  thai  la  the  ^rpiuaiion 

:  iiinirol  ami  oAni'tMup  I'liouc  m,  ho  own 
Uie     1    'rporallun     ale     U'     •,b..l  eb.iUlrl »,       Al- 

thi'Okth  Knhnically  nnn  .rt-oo.v  inr\  hiive  the 
\i',i  inair  power  of  OontH'i  i"  a  |>iai  Ut  al  mat- 
tn  (  .ntioi  la  exercised  by  ihe  fuU-tunr 
n,  .loik;- in''i\t  (ifflelala  of  the  ei.m|i,inv  a..ii 
lis  '.'.,(■  w.ird  "control,"  I  inem  i.  t  inr:i.\ 
■  iiy-lo-day  operation  <:  ■•  loiupaix- 
.iil.i.is,  but  the  power  to  fiini  ,.nd  thai  >■■ 
management 

Berle  and  Me„n^    vki,tiot.'  m    1W3J  in   Mu-ir 
fnmoUB  book,  "The  Modern  (orportUion  and 
P;;\  iir  r.'uperty,"  dUcviased  !i    w  control  had 
i  ,;iu        .    be    divorced    fr'ni    .>vi,  nernhip    ai- 
corporate    wealth    had    bn.unu    n,   re    \nde,\ 
dlaperaed.     I    quote   a    lew    ^.r    11,1  i    s',i,e 
menta.  aa  followa.  from  p.i^e.s  f.    ».'     .0  d  oh 
"Parallel   with   the   growth   m   u.e   s./e     ■: 
the  induatrlal  ur.lt  haa  com.e  a  division  in  Its 
ownership  such   that   an    important    part   of 
the    wealth    of    Individuals    e   li.si  t.s    of    In- 
terests 111  great  enterpr.i.es  of  which  no  one 
individual    owns   a  major    part       Frequently 
ownership  Is  so  widely  scattered  that  working 
control     can     be     maintained     with     but     a 
minority    Interest.      Separation    becomes    al- 
most complete  when  not  even  a  subsuntlsl 
minority  interest  exists,  as  m  the  American 
Telephone    &    Telegraph    Co       Under    such 
conditions   control   may    be   held    by    the   di- 
rectors or   titular   managers  who  can  empio\ 
the   proxy   in.irhinery    to   l^ecome   a    self-jier- 
petuatliiK  b.id\    even  thnvigh  as  a  K't^  '.ip  'he. 
(■wn   hut   a   -111.1;;    fraction   of    the   m      k      ;,; 
stand. n^i 

A  iaiKi'  bi>dv  of  security  holdeis  In;  been 
(  leated  wh.)  exercise  virtually  no  control  over 
th<.  wealth  which  they  or  ihelr  predeceeaora 
m  mveretit  have  contributed  to  the  enter- 
prise In  the  case  of  maiiagenieiu  control, 
the  ownership  interest  held  by  the  control- 
ling group  amounts  U)  but  a  very  omall  frac- 
tion oi  tb.e  total  owner.«hip  Corjxjratloni 
where  th!.--  aeparation  has  become  nn  linpor- 
t4knt  factor  may  be  classed  as  quusl-public  m 
(  haracler  .n  e-'nuadlsllnctlon  to  the  priv.iie 
or  closely  neld  rorporatlon  in  which  no  1111- 
portanl  sejiaratlon  of  ;)\vnet»hlp  anil  conlio; 
ha.<i  taken   place 

"Thus  the  position  of  ownership  has 
changed  from  that  of  an  active  to  that  of  a 
passive  aftpnt  Henceforth,  In  the  corporate 
.■.ynteni  the  owner  of  industrial  wealth  li. 
left  with  n  mere  Hvmbol  of  ownemhip  while 
the  jx.wer,  the  responMblllty  nnd  tlie  nub- 
stance  which  have  been  an  integral  part  of 
ownership  In  the  past  are  being  trannferred 
to  a  aeparate  grc-\ip  In  wlioee  haiulH  \<vr. 
control." 


1N.SIDERS  control  through  prow  machinery 
It  is  well  known  that  those  who  are  in 
charge  of  the  proxy  machinery  of  a  widely 
owned  corporation  are  in  control  as  a  prac- 
tical matter  and  can  dictate  the  selection 
of  ofOcers  and  directors.  Under  the  District 
of  Columbia  Business  Corporation  Act,  most 
of  the  stockholders  of  this  aatelUte  corpora- 
tion will  doubtless  vote  by  proxy  Just  like 
other  stockholders  of  widely  held  corpora- 
tions. Section  911  of  title  29  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  provides  that 

"A  shareholder  may  vote  either  in  person 
or  by  proxy  executed  in  writing  by  the 
shareholder  or  by  hia  duly  authorlaed  at- 
torney m  fact.  No  proxy  shall  be  valid  after 
11  months  from  iiie  d.ite  1.1  ii»  execution, 
Unleu  otberwi-e  pr  sided  m  the  proxy. 
(very  prox\  .i..  ■•  ni   !e\  'Cnb;r  at  the  pleaa* 

»Ur  .'f  t!u-  jK-iivii,  exei  itiHU  It  or  hl»  per* 
r.,,1,..  M  I  iM'-,i-l.  !..',;■- en  o!  n»;ilnnB,  h\A  VliO 
|,i,i  ■  icR  o  ,  \  a,  ,i!  i  ,1  (Ut  I'l  o  1  ,in  rXi  1  .  ■  V 
,,   l,'!,U't    ,,;    naJr    o.av    i^ylre    'n    \UitlniJ    nf- 

which    of    IhetU    »d V     Ir    llip   utock    pird«rd 

ol  sold  until  the  ■  1,1;  .,e;  •  >■  p  edge  .t  f-.i  e 
la  fully  rxpeutrd 

I  ttndet»',\i,d  Uial  Ihic  ;»  n,,lv.!aia..i..\  the 
same    proM'i-n    at   la    f.^unu    .o    inoat    BUte 
' ;.  ail'  I'  n  inwa, 

:  M-  iniMibera  of  the  pubin  wii"  imv  atcKk 
In  the  !-■''■  "••  cor|xiratlon  vm..  uiuh  uniedly 
recelvt'  -  ■>  ..'iiatiun  of  then  proxy  .1,  'iit 
mall  brf  ire  fvery  ani  u,.;  meetint;  Miey 
Will  either  '■  ;;  t..  retum,  ;;  a!  a;i  and  !hu» 
fall  to  vote  .'  ,0.  •  thev  >*lo  deMKiri'e 
r -nnr  p'edi  i  i-i  o-  :  I'd  :'.irn,be!  'f  Miai.i\|,'(  • 
11.1  ,.;  ,,-,  '  :,(  ,t  at'iM  ',;:  \  ir  f  ir  Inal.a^•l  • 
•.,■:,■:  ■  ,•,.!■  '  :  diirctiitu  l-Nir  the  »lo(,  K- 
I.  ,d(!(.  .'  i^  ^o  vii'  r\i-i  ;>  Join  fogrilier  aoil 
,•■;.,».,  II.  ,i,,i^'e:iiriit  they  Would  ha\r  10 
(    .:(0.;i  ;     llici     (  \U1     ploXV    nolliUt  at  Inn  The 

0:(flr',.'v  aO'i  expel, f.e  ( i!  pr^xv  hii'.'.c.'-  IS 
l.iii.y  Vkc..  K!.:-"A1.  and  i  ^h'  vO'l  n"5  ;,,'(•  10 
dwell  on  It  at  length. 

In     1029,    It    cost    John     n      It.,  k.'i.ler 
HOOOOO,    although    hla   Inieievtfi    i^v^'.-'.pi.s    19 
peirent  Of  the  Btock.   In  order   to   oust   the 
!  at  .ik'ement  of  the  Standard  OH  Co.  of  In- 
o,,i'  ;i       Professor    Newcomer     In    the    book, 
n.e    Big    BuBlneaa   Executive."   written    m 
1966,   summed  up  the   Mtuution  as  followa: 
"In    a    corporation   where    stock    Is   widely 
distributed,    the    possibility    of    dissatisfied 
stockholders  musterlnR  the  necessary  votes 
to  force  a  change  is  very  sl-m      It  Is  eaaler 
to   sell    the   stock       The   cost    aione    Is   pro- 
hibitive,   as   was   made   abundantly    clenr  in 
the    recent   New   York    Central    up.-set       The 
cost    of   thla   proxy    battle    v^as   estimated    to 
be    more    than   n'  million      Only   when   the 
dissatisfied    minority    has    really    Important 
holdings,    as   in    the   case   of    the    New   York 
feiitral    is  the  chance  of  getting  a  new  desl 
a   re.,:    .  r.e 

Die  iiri-vt  ;  .-'.'.i.k'^'  and  candid  .statemen.t 
I  ;-.,\e  r  '.ind  c  ini'erni:,^  minority  control 
.lod  the  iir  XV  .-.vMeiii  In  mcKlern  corporations 
IS  a  nvii.  ii;;  aph  pve;5ared  by  the  Temp'Tiiry 
Ki,t,,ir.n;  Iv:.'  no>  Comii\lRsion  in  isuo 
This  wa,-  n  r.^Mup!-;  No  11  entitled  Ha- 
renucti.v  lod  ■I■^l^tee^h',l1  III  Large  Corii'u.i- 
tlona  Krnm  imm''"*  '-'<'  and  1^1  1  qn  de  ^a 
follows 

"Minority  contr  '  ;.»  much  more  c  iiurm 
than  majority  eon;r,  ;  .unonjj  the  large  (  :n- 
J(a^le^  I!  ar,ve,»  \sheie  a  compact  t!r>'up 
,.,mu.  a  su:  ht.u.t;,,;  hut  minority  in!rrr»i 
\vi,;i!i  r  i.iHtituteK  a  ma.loritv  of  the  stoi  k 
actua.;v  reprehented  at  sUKkholdern'  meet- 
ing" or  !o  whhh  the  control  group  can  at- 
trai  t  a  HiifTlciii.t  number  of  i>roxies  fiom 
Hcitiered  1.  lUlerK  t^  coiislltute  a  m;*.; my 
ut  f.U' h  lueeiingK  Die  latter  ralhei  thmi 
the  !  niiei  \h  the  usual  means  of  minority 
c.  in;  I  ol 

Once  ii,  p'wii  a  minority  grouji  in  dlf- 
neiht  to  (lmli>d«e  It  had,  uf  course  lUcked 
u  management  wtilch  la  congenial  and  co- 
operative Then  the  proxy  machinery  with 
expensen  paid  by  the  company,  Is  comm  niy 
at    .t.s   u;^pJ^=,^:    '   The   proX}    committee   l^    ill 
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effect  chosen   by   the   control   group   and  la 
used    as    a    means    of    perpetuating    Itself. 
Naturally,  the  larger  the  corporation  and  the 
more  dispersed  the  stoclc.  the  more  difficult 
It    Is   for  a  noncontrol   faction   to  amass   a 
sumclent    number    of    proxy    certlflcatea   to 
(,u.t  the  control  group  and  aasunie  command. 
"As    long   as    management   Is    cooperative 
with  the  minority  control  group,  therefore, 
the  minority  Is  relatively  secure  In  \ia  ytawer. 
When,  however,  the  minority  and  the  man- 
uriKiufnl  disagree,  a  mrtjor  baille  n>ay  im- 
\w\u\    m    wliloh    the    mrtnagemeni    hnlU    ^ 
imwerful  lU  rt  iiraietiui  puiiUlou      In  iho  en- 
*u<i>g  Bir\ig«l<»  tor  proxlpn  the  n\«ni»geiueui 
»u»y  viony  \\\*  use  of  ihe  proiiy  luaihinmy 
u.  thu  nuhotuy.  *Uloh  U  U\«>n  t.u>ml   Willi 
fovi\»ul.>Ul*   oU«t.ui|<»H      'l'hi»   i>«l»«»n«««   o(    ou ' 
rutrti'\#ini  «Vo»>KhiUtli»i«  ♦HI*  ni'iiMtM«>ni"  "^^r 
noi^nUy  o»vhvlnoli\t  lu  (♦'•mU  in  ihPir  "im*!!^ 
Ihtt  in  (Mony  opMU\onlP«  <o  lHi>  imnoiHv   l" 
rt  (^«»m«lttt»i'rtUI»>  IkPiu  whpn   nhioKhohlpi*  «>«» 
iuimb«»r*«l  U\  thoymftHtU     1hfn  Uvpt*  i*  M\p 
nrttvirftl  t^ndpnoy  of  U\p  nh^khouiffn  (o  ipt 
wpll  enough  Rlonp  nnd  to  voti?  [or  thp  pxl^t- 
Ing     manFMtpmriU,     If     thrv     vote     at     all 
Thirdly,  there   are   always  two  nklos   to   the 
nrtf\in\i?nt.'?.  and   to  many  the  side  of   n\an- 
agcmcnl  mny  be  Iho  more  convincing. 

"The  mc-)et  common  form  of  control  .%niong 
the  large  corporations  may  be  termed  miui- 
agement  control.  When  stockholding  Is  suf- 
ficiently diffuse,  the  position  of  management 
becomes  almost  Impregnable.  Management 
does  not  need  to  own  stoclc;  the  strategic 
advantages  of  Us  location  are  quite  suf- 
ficient. A  presumption  of  worth  Is  in  its 
favor  and,  more  concretely,  the  proxy  ma- 
chinery Is  at  Its  disposal.  M.m.igeinent 
chooses  the  proxy  committee  and  by  making 
appointments  from  among  the  members  of 
management  assures  its  own  continu.mce. 
The  effectiveness  of  this  machinery  is  too 
formidable  for  small  stockholders  to  over- 
comie," 

Therefore,  as  a  practical  matter,  the  public 
stockholders  cannot  be  expected  really  to 
choose  the  directors  whom  they  elect.  There 
is  no  requirement  that  the  directors  who 
are  elected  by  these  stockholders  have  any 
particular  qualifications.  They  could  be 
officers  of  the  satellite  corporation;  they 
could  even  be  representatives  of  AT.  &  T,  or 
some  other  communications  carrier.  Any 
comn-iunlcatlons  earner  can  vote  for  only 
three  candidates  for  the  board  of  directors 
but  there  is  no  restriction  upon  other  stock- 
holders electing  persons  chosen  by  them. 

The   domination   of   widely   held   corpora- 
tions  bv    inside    management   is   not   neces- 
sarily bad      I  am   merely  pointing  out  the 
misleading   nature  of  this  bill  if  it   implies 
that  the  six  directors  elected  by  the  public 
stockholders  are  apt  to  be  signiilcantly  differ- 
ent from  those  elected  by  the  carriers.    From 
the    standpoint   of    business   efficiency,    this 
mav  be  a  good  thing.    A  study  published  by 
Br<X)kin£:s  Institute  in   1945.  entitled  "Busi- 
ness  Leadership   in   the  Large   Corporation." 
noted    thp.t    the    trend    was   for   dirc:tors   no 
longer    to    be    a    body    Independent    of,    and 
superior   to.   the  executive   ofScers   of  a   cor- 
poration.     Tilts    view    is    shown    from    the 
following  quotations  from  this  publication: 
"In  the  broader  of  the  two  senses  in  which 
the  word  Is  used,  'management'  includes  not 
merely  the  executives  but  also  the  board  of 
directors.      The    board    stands    between    the 
stockholders    and    the    executive    group.      It 
Is  not  expected  even  in  theory  to  direct  the 
arfairs  of  a  business  in  any  detail,  but  it  is 
supposed    to    exercise    a    broad    supervision. 
This  broad  supervision  presumably  iucludes 
several    types    of    activities:    choice    of    the 
major    executives     lor    at     least    the    chief 
executive),  establishment  of  general  objec- 
tives, formulation  of  broad  policies,  a  general 
appraisal  of  the  operating  and  financial  re- 
sults of  the  firm's  activities,  and  distribution 
of  profits.    The  chief  execvitlve  reports  to  the 
board,   and  the  txsard  reports  to  the  stock- 


holders and— though  Its  responsibilities  here 
are  very  nebulous— to  the  community  at 
large. 

"It  is  no  secret  of  course  that  the  board's 
actual  role  In  most  large  corporations  Is  far 
different  from  the  conventlonaU/ed  picture 
given  In  the  preceding  paragruph.s  'nic  .a- 
tent  to  which  board.s  of  directors  h.i\.'  !" 
come  inactive  is  indiotfd  m  p  .it  ii\  '!"' 
ditiSiiti.sf  iftion  exprt)8»rd  m  m  mv  iin.ou;-. 
with  the  rolo  which  lUm  typi*  'l  i)..o(t  i  a 
plaVB  In  '.lie  opt'riiliiiu  of  liw  .iioo  >  •■  [•■ 
rat  loll 

"  I  he  f  u  t   lU.vl   e»iPi  u!  i>  r  .   lu  ow     .|.    .      .;  .  < 
fl.M'tlou    1. 1    Iha    lol.vl    ii  .,o.i    ..    .  ,11..  :    .  i. 
fclUninoahi'ii    Whfn    inroi  wH'iiu  i  o    ii        lu       n-. 

n»l|l.Mlvlf>d     tO'tn     OA  lillrtl-li  tl      I  lu-     1    M  '  i 

lll.'U|>   Uol<li   i»   lU'*  l"i  l!  \    .1    M.:     oi     ,1,      I  o,     !   . 
Ih.il     I'tlli  t'|«    (iHnl.'OlUi.vl.         I.     '  I.'-    I'   ^1  .1      >     • 
Itnl     .\(     ll'JI'K     Idfl'lill"  >'     '  i"      'lO  .  I  . 
t;M.O|'  '  'O'    olt\,'(>(     (III'  •    '■      "       •'     "   '  ''•  '       '   '    Vlt« 

r\rri^   of   i\n   illtovtofa     i.pi.-in'    i:   ••    mi     't"<^y 
utorklMlilot-x        \VI\pn    tl>.>   ,11.    o    ''   '   l«  ■  '     ■  \< 

ownpf«<hl(>  l«  tUvoiri'.l  \v  t\\  in.^T'i''' 
ho\vp\pr  IV  tiiwrd  \\\'\<\''  M'  rrlmnrllv 
cers  ciPiMos  nn  pnilr<'l\  iLilnt-rnt  *lt.ii<ii"0 
In  till"'  Cii'^'^.  thp  omrpi"  ;\rp  ijipu  the  right 
to  RUprr\li»p  theinsolM'"^  •  .m  ,  ,  ■  .  cohtlh- 
uou.s  liulepondent  link  b^'wriv,  m.  . :  ,.\g»ment 
and  stockholder--,  iin.l  t!.-  interests  of  the 
latter  can  be  pn  tPcOro,  r\  ept  R8  manage- 
ment cho(vses  M  pt>  to,"  •i.iin,  only  through 
the  mcdivun  of  the  a;.;..;.a  stockholders' 
meetings  and  through  resort  to  legal  action 
by  particular  stockholders.  The  weakness 
of  the  protection  provided  by  tliese  two 
medui  needs  elaboration.  Thus,  In  effect, 
the  officer  board  means  that  the  board  as 
an  independent  supervisory  body  has  ceased 
to  exist. 

"While  the  ollflcer  board,  taken  In  con- 
junction with  the  separation  of  ownership 
and  management,  represents  a  significant 
development,  Its  importance  should  not  be 
overstressed.  In  the  first  place,  officers  may, 
despite  their  lack  of  ownership,  take  their 
responsibilities  to  stockholders  quite  se- 
riously. In  addition,  the  executive  group  Is 
in  a  better  position  to  recognize  and  pro- 
tect the  Interests  of  other  groups — for  ex- 
ample, workers  or  customers — than  are  di- 
rectors elected  by  and  owing  allegiance  to 
particular  stockholding  and  other  interests. 
How  seriously  officers  take  their  responsibil- 
ities in  the.';e  directions  is,  of  course,  a  moot 
point.  Some  broadening  of  their  sense  of 
rc-jponsibility  In  recent  years  has  certainly 
occurred,  and  in  the  last  few  years  chief 
executives  have  paid  a  good  deal  of  Up  serv- 
ice, at  least,  not  only  to  their  stockholders 
but  also  to  labor  and  the  public. 

"Those  who  seek  to  restore  the  board  as  a 
true  decisionmaking  body  misread  the  prob- 
lem of  larg9-.=;cale  management  organization. 
The  withering  away  of  the  active  leader- 
ship function  of  the  board  Is  unavoidable. 
It  is  merely  a  reflection  of  the  fact  that  large- 
scale  business  leadership  can  be  performed 
efRciently  only  by  a  single  group  of  working 
officials  willing  and  able  to  devote  the  nec- 
essary time  to  the  business.  Nonofficer  dl- 
rector.s.  however,  have  other  roles  to  play. 
Executives  need  the  advice  of  outside  di- 
rectors, and  what  is  even  more  Important, 
we  must  rely  on  the  board  as  an  Independent 
body  to  provide  the  link  between  executives 
and  those  outside  groups  whose  welfare  the 
company  exists  to  serve." 

Professor  Newcomer's  study,  "The  Big  Busi- 
ness Executive."  noted  the  same  trend  and 
concluded  that  the  records  of  corporations 
with  inside  b -ards  w.\s  better  than  those 
with  outside  boards.  "I'he  following  quota- 
tion from  page  40  of  this  work  Is  a  possible 
explanation: 

"Between  the  typical  Inside  board  of  today 
and  that  of  the  earlier  period  there  are  two 
Important  differences  wlilch  may  account  for 
the  apparent  current  success  of  this  type  of 
board.  Today  it  is  rarely  m;ide  up  of  officers 
appointed  and  dominated  by  a  small  group  of 


stockholders  and  bankers.     The  subordinate 
officers    are    ustinlly   the    appointees   of   the 
president,   but   his  authority  Is  not  likely  to 
be  exercised  wltli   the  same  degree  of  arbi- 
trariness as  that  of  the  owner-president,  and 
the  chance  of  decisions  being  reached  alitr 
..i.^Kl.ri.ilun  by  a  group  of  officers  appe:>i:> 
.  ■  OT  tlmn  l:i  ilw  b'iiril  dominated  i.v 
.     r:    ;ii  i-.siii-nt  or  by  bunkers  and  htiick 
;.    .A,-;-,    u.ifi  f.-iiiil    m    a    quick    prorti      'i!., 
other  (actor,  fi.iird  in  huh,  ih  ihc  proip.-.- 

>{.iiu(H'4ut|iiu     i.i      iiuMiicaB     l<u«iltirHhl|i       lliii 

i",   ,  ;         1   111    ui  isi  pill  I   hiive  had  liuigir  in- 

\v     ii    11,11    luinptuiv    «nd    i>iu    lUiin 

:,,  ,     tiOM.     \\iV\t    \\\\tUV't\a    with    lli.>..o 

lUp.Ui;^  t  iH'V    I'Mul  lo  llik^  t>  rt  pi  vilio 

|(t   In    \\h  aUii  pe* 
;      ,     r    I   I.  •  ,  .|  b   1U'»\    i>i  I  .   lUil    tut    I  llP   l»|>l>  11 

,    ,.         ,,.  ,  1    Ml  ,    1.1    11. 1-   hi.ihli'  Itoiud       Hn«   |.> 

,1    |ii  1  ^  •>  I !  u     I  nP    111  1  IjilPtl   a\  ' 

j,^,,,  ,.,,!,,    1.  ■    VI  ,i  I'lil'iiii  i'«    >\  hii  h  ibp  u'l  1 

ilMhKhIP    '   '     '      '     I'   ■  ikM"    I  In-    B(,n  Kll"lll'>f    '     1 

n  ,       ,       ).  .1  ,1   ami    Ut   iiiHi'i'i*  on   ilii>  I'llipt- 
'      ,111. 1  111  pi  1-1  ii|i<   !■«  diiupppiu hm  " 

inplrlclv  I  1(111   PXiiiU\    wIkU   lun 
■     ,  ,   .     .f  ,  iKBflfvlMH  IhP  illfPrtora  n!   I  '  •' 

'  v  nation.  As  I  will  (iPtnonstnUp  Intor  >« 
a  ;it;al  matter,  nil  dlrrctors  will  Un\f  Uif 
nun©  duty  under  the  law  It  Ib  rrrtalnly  Rnte 
to  conclude,  as  a  practlcnl  matter,  that  all  of 
the  elected  directors  are  Ukciv  to  be  of  the 
same  viewpoint. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  lawful  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  these  directors  H  R  1 1040 
contains  provisions  which  I  have  Just  dis- 
cussed concerning  the  manner  of  electing  di- 
rectors. However,  once  they  are  elected,  they 
all  then  step  Into  the  office  of  director  of  this 
satellite  corporation.  H.R.  11040  makes  no 
classification  beyond  the  manner  of  their 
election.  Once  they're  elected  and  take  their 
seats  at  the  board  of  directors'  table,  each  of 
them  falls  Into  the  same  category  and  has  the 
same  duties.  It  would  be  helpful  at  this 
time  to  review  the  general  rules  of  law  which 
determine  the  duties  of  directors  of  corpora- 
tions for  profit. 

rroUCIART      DITTIES     OF      DfRECTORB     TO     STOCK- 
HOLDERS 

Professor  Ballantlne's  "Treatise  on  Corpo- 
rations," the  most  recent  volume  of  which 
was  published  In  1946,  is  probably  the  most 
widely  used  and  highly  respected  single 
volume  on  this  subject.  It  Is  relied  upon  ex- 
tensively by  law  schools,  practicing  lawyers, 
and  the  courts.  At  page  156.  Professor  Bal- 
lantlne  surrunarlzes  the  duties  of  directors  as 
to  management,  as  follows: 

"It  has  been  said  that  'directors  owe  a 
three-fold  duty  to  the  corporation.  First, 
they  must  be  obedient.  Second,  they  must 
be  diligent.  Tlilrd,  they  must  be  loyal.  As 
to  obedience,  they,  of  course,  owe  a  duty  to 
keep  within  the  powers  of  the  corporation 
as  well  as  within  those  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. •  •  •  W'lth  regard  to  diligence,  the  di- 
rectors owe  a  duty  to  exercise  reasonable 
care  and  prudence.  •  •  •  In  no  event  is  the 
idea  to  l>e  tolerated  that  directors  serve 
merely  as  brightly  glided  ornaments  of  the 
corporate  institution.  •  •  •  The  third  duty 
owing  by  directors  Is  that  of  undivided  loy- 
alty'." 

Fletcher  on  Corporations  Is  probably  the 
most  authoritative,  multl volume  treatise  on 
the  subject  of  corporation  law.  It  analyzes 
and  discusses  every  aspect  of  corporation 
law  In  great  detail.  Volumes  2  and  3  are 
devoted  to  the  rights,  duties,  and  liabilities 
of  directors  and  officers  of  corporations,  in 
volume  3,  at  page  173,  Fletcher  summarizes 
the  fiduciary  duty,  or  duty  of  loyalty,  of  di- 
rectors, as  follows: 

"At  common  law  and  by  the  modern  cur- 
rent of  authority  in  this  country  and  in 
England,  the  directors  of  a  private  corpora- 
tion are  considered  In  equity  as  be;iring  a 
fiduciary  relation  to  the  corporation  and  Its 
stockholders.  In  other  words,  it  Is  univer- 
sallv  recognized  that  courts  of  equity  treat 
tiie  relationship  of  director  and  stockholder 
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as  a  tru.-iteeshlp.  in  order  to  determine  the 
rights,  duties,  and  llubiUtlcs  of  directors  " 

At  page  178,  Fletcher  continues  on  the 
name  subject  In  a  bit  nv  re  detail  ivs  follows. 

"The  directors  of  a  rorp. ir.ition  are  en- 
trusted with  the  m.iiui^M  M.<i,t  of  its  busi- 
ness ftnd  properly  lor  tut-  uuciu  of  all  tlie 
stockholders,  and  occupy  tiu-  position  of 
trustees  f  -r  the  coUectlvt-  l.  .(i\  -  :  ^i..rkh..ltl- 
em    m    ^^■^i>«•l  '     lO    such    IJOMl.in.  riiry    iiie 

kubjeot  to  thf  I'lMur.il  ruif,  whuh  iirev.iiU 
lit  rogurd  to  i.l.i.'a  unU  trUultPe  tli.il  liny 
CrtUJUH  U**  the  lMi>.i  i.i.j.tiU  1  ii  1,1  iti.i- 
umi  in  U  fi>r  Uipii  <•«"  i"'if  'I'l-  H'l"     U  ih 

\Uvir    UUty     VU    lUliMllO     111      llir     I      M'     1    .10    !»(« 

Jrtlr*  '  ''  '  '"  '  noil  'I-  It  !•!  ..  I  1.1  ,n  ,  ill  t  ';  K  • 
i\<))di  1  ' I     I  M  I.  ..  I      I  -I  .1      la  tl     1    ■■>       ■  ■■      i 

I  ',,,(.     1,,1     I,   >  111         \    !  M  II.     ,',,,■.    II..    11   I  1  UtW 

,     ,  ..    ,  ,1,     111. >     !■.    I  •■.     , .,   1  1 1  .1)    n| 

Uii-  1  "i|«.ili»<hM\    ■ 

lliuo,  oM.lPt  \\\f  law,  II  wia  Uv  l!!>  'I  '   '     ' 

(AOh   ftlii    t«H»   vi|    UlMt    II   <• 

WV.ritin    .|  I Hwt  by  \\\*  hfMlllWlt.  vv  1-    ■    " 

1  |i      I'p  i>iMnmviiUo»»Uohi«»Hii' 

riplB,  or  vkhPthn  .  •  ■■  ,l  !  •,  dr  public  stock' 
hoidprs  to  mahut'  i    '   ■  on  Rhrt  mftk* 

corporate  declslohB  for  the  vommon  bphpni 
of  all  the  BU>cKholders,  and  they  are  to  be 
guided  solely  by  the  liitereste  of  the  cor« 
(Ktratlon. 

At  page  107  of  volume  3  of  Fletcher  on 
Corporations,  after  reviewing  decisions  and 
authorities  from  all  the  SUtes,  Fletcher  con- 
cludes with  this  summary: 

"In  other  words,  the  directors  of  a  cor- 
poration. In  the  performance  of  their  duties 
as  trustees  of  the  corporation's  business  and 
property,  must  administer  the  corporate  af- 
fairs for  the  good  and  benefit  of  all  the 
stockholders  and  exercise  their  best  care, 
skill  and  Judgment  for  the  management 
of  the  corporate  business  and  act  solely  In 
the  Interests  of  the  corporation." 

Everyone  concerned  with  this  legislation 
admits  and  recognizes  that  the  public  In- 
terest of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  national  objectives  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment are  very  much  involved  In  space 
communications. 

PUBLIC    INTEREST    CONSIDERATIONS 

Section  102(a^  of  the  bill  provides  that 
Congress  declares  It  to  be  the  p)ollcy  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  a  commercial 
communications  satellite  system  '"which  will 
be  responsive  to  public  needs  and  national 
objectives." 

The  President's  policy  statement  on  com- 
munications satellites  of  July  24,  1961. 
stated  that  private  ownership  and  operation 
of  the  U.S.  portion  of  the  system  Is  favored 
only  If  It  could  meet  eight  considerations  of 
public  and  national  policy.  At  this  point.  It 
might  be  helpful  to  restate  those  eight  pub- 
lic policy  considerations  to  which  private 
ownership  is  supposed  to  be  subordinated  I 
would  like  to  quote  those  policy  require- 
ments verbatim  as  follows: 

"1.  New  and  expanded  International  com- 
munications services  be  made  available  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date; 

"2.  Make  the  system  global  in  coverage 
so  as  to  provide  efficient  communication  serv- 
ice throughout  the  whole  world  as  soon  as 
technically  feasible,  including  service  where 
individual  portions  of  the  coverage  are  not 
profitable; 

"3.  Provide  opportunities  for  foreign  par- 
ticipation through  ownership,  or  otiierwise. 
In  the    communications  satellite   system; 

"4.  Nondiscriminatory  use  of  and  equi- 
table access  to  the  system  by  present  and 
future  authorized  communications  carriers; 

"5.  Effectve  competition,  such  as  competi- 
tive bidding.  In  the  acquisition  of  equip- 
ment used  in  the  system; 

"6.  Structure  of  ownership  or  control 
which  will  assure  maximum  possible  com- 
petition; 

**7.  Pull  compliance  with  antitrust  legis- 
lation and  vrtth  the  regulatory  controls  of 
the  Government; 


■  8  Development  of  an  economical  systerrx, 
the  beneiits  of  which  will  be  reflected  In 
oversea   communication   mtes  " 

Now,  let  us  return,  to  a  consideration  of 
what  the  duties  and  rehixmsibllitles  of  these 
15  directors  will  be  tinder  the  law  a*  direc- 
tors of  .1  priv.itcl\  owned  cuinnuTt  lul  corpv)- 
r.it:  in  A^  1  husf  jin'M-  \\y\\  indicated,  their 
t.-ilf  (lutv  ih  ui.f  III  unduided  luwilty  to  the 
I  III  p.  iniiioi ,  luul  Kb  htoi  KhoUlri*  aa  n  eoUi-f- 
iivf  ►Mi.vip  U  hhi  ulil  rciiuirt)  no  eluborni  imi 
lor  the  piiipiicitiiin  lluil  cti'i  Khnlilt'iii  invrst 
III  Ihf  t'liMnni  n  kIik  W  oi  u  r<  i|>orntliin  tor 
Ihr  puipiiiip  i<(  uuinuiH  It  jiiiitti  un  ihfir  ii\< 
vebttnrni  It  In  thp  iluiv  nl  unniiiii,  M 
tittkl<*«»«  (i(  thPtr  insiipii  i.<i  Mill  111  innUiM 
Uit>  |ia|iUal  ktih  N  mii.  ,i  >  n  i\  \  Miitl  Mfji 
J I  Ik  t)  hfnllliV  ill  1 1  li'i'liii  I  I  I'l  ui  11  1(1  H\.. 
liMUlUP     »^»l,ni      lli.il      Hill.    *      ,,   .i,|..i.    n  ,-     IM^^I 

,    ,.n<.<    ll'llr     111      ,1      iltil  \       I  ,  .      I  n«<     |iul>l  I'       ...     .1      I 

1(1         1   ,  ■!  |iiM  ,1  I  I'       nil, lis       Willi       •.    Il'l         .lltisi  1. 

1  1  'O-i-  il'l   O  I     I    ■     I  lit      I'lO'O,    .      i«        HuW> 

01,    I,  ,,    ,     M  ,     ,o.,.iii     .,..    ,,    inAHitti    i«( 

r  -1  I  .;  .M.ii  n  ..ii  II  ^  I-,  iicimuiv  t\»\«l  t*lUl||bU 
eumeht.  Ii  u  not  a  <1\im  n  i  ^^d  by  law  of 
•ttforrlble  in  thp  i.'iu'  \  u  tuattrr  tif 
law.  dlrwtors'  duty  In  mill  onp  of  vindlvldpd 
loynlty  to  the  ror|M)rHtlon  and  tt«  HikK- 
holders  1  do  not  nugget  that  the  law 
shovild  hve  changed  In  this  respect  1  merely 
sugg^pt  that  a  privBtely  owned  corporation 
for  profit,  managed  by  directors  whose  sole 
duty  is  to  their  stockholders.  Is  not  the 
proper  vehicle  for  an  undertaking  such  as 
the  space  communications  system  where  the 
public's  Interest  Is  so  overriding 

DUTY  OF  DIRECTORS  TO  SEEK  mOFITS 

Suppose  these  directors  are  faced  with  a 
decision  where  the  public  Interest  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  Is  best  served 
by  a  course  of  action  which  would  be  the 
least  profitable  to  the  corporation?  Can 
these  directors  dissipate  corporate  funds  or 
throw  away  corporate  profits  In  order  to  serve 
the  public  Interest?  The  law  of  corporate 
directors'  duties  clearly  says  they  cannot. 
From  page  228  of  "Bailantine  on  Corpora- 
tions." I  read  the  following  pertinent  state- 
ment: 

"A  business  corporation  is  regarded  as 
being  carried  on  primarily  for  the  profit  of 
its  shareholders.  The  discretion  of  the  di- 
rectors does  not.  In  general,  extend  to 
humanitarian  purposes  or  to  purely  philan- 
thropic donations  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind, or  even  Its  employees,  at  the  expense 
of  the  shareholders  " 

In  support  of  this  general  statement.  Pro- 
fessor Bailantine  cites  the  famous  case  of 
Dodge  v.  Ford  MotOT  Company,  which  was 
decided  in  1919  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Michigan  and  Is  reported  at  volume  204. 
page  459  of  the  "Michigan  Reports."  and  In 
volume  170.  page  668  of  "Northwest  Re- 
ports." I  think  It  would  be  helpful  at  this 
point  to  review  that  case  briefly. 

THE   CASE  OF   liE.NRV    FORD 

Minority  stockholders  of  Ford  Motor  Co. 
owning  10  percent  of  its  capital  stock  brought 
suit  against  Henry  Ford,  the  president  of  the 
company,  and  its  board  of  directors  to  com- 
pel the  company  to  declare  a  dividend.  Ford 
Motor  Co.  had  been  a  spectacularly  success- 
ful operation.  From  an  initial  capital  of  $2 
million.  It  had  grown  to  have  total  assets 
in  1916  of  $132  million.  From  1911  until 
1915.  It  had  paid  regular  quarterly  dividends 
equal  to  5  percent  monthly  on  Its  capital 
stock.  It  had  also  paid  special  dividends  of 
$1  million  In  1911.  $4  million  in  1912.  $10 
million  In  1913,  $11  million  in  1914.  and  $15 
million  in  1915,  for  a  total  of  $41  million  In 
special  dividends.  In  1910  It  had  produced 
18.664  cars.  Bv  1916  its  annual  production 
of  cars  had  risen  to  472.350.  Originally,  the 
Ford  automobile  had  sold  for  more  than  $900 
From  time  to  time,  the  selling  price  liad  been 
lowered  until  in  1916  it  sold  for  S440. 

Henry  Ford  thought  the  stockholder?  had 
been  amply  rewarded  on   their  InveFtments. 


He  annonnced  tliat  it  would  be  tlie  policy 
of  the  company  in  the  future  not  to  pay 
any  speci.u  diMdends  but  U  put  buck  into 
the  buMness  in  the  future  all  of  the  com- 
pajiy'8  earnings  other  t)i;in  the  regular 
dividend  of  6  percent  i>er  month  on  the 
uuiuorliie<l  capital  of  the  conij)nny  Mr  Fiird 
hud  made  the  following  •laieineni 

"My  amhUlon  u  t.  employ  utiu  nn>rr  men; 
to  apreiid  the  bt-i.i-nte  of  this  iinhiBtrUtl 
kyttein  t^  ''"■  lot  o.^^l  p.^ii^iuii"  nvin.iHi  to 
help  thru  i  ■  i"  '.o  op  then  Iupb  m  d  ti.i.r 
homM      'lortnthit     \M-  iilu  pullUig  Ihr  »lli  •it  ■ 

ekt  ehttre  ul  uur  v'^''''^^*  ''''"'^  "''"  ^^^^  uu!>i- 
i\eM  " 
Henry  IS>rrt  n'-^  thougi  i  um  t.,i«.n«nT  hMl 

1^  duly    to  Mill     I  lOi     Mm  I  ii  oil   |iMl>ll«>  H   )tW« 

|ii      ,  ,1   ,             \i    1  I    ,1111    I  mm  liP  rtiiiinnripert 

I  ,1     ..ni.iifl     hfi    «Ui>    (Mil 
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fiftwifti  aiviaenti  •'■'>'  •-'  -  i  o-mi'  mr  .hm-  "* 
prnAto  »l»  bWlW  1"  -  r-i"t«  '>"d  V'-'  "'"  n>  'p 
Jot-Mi  nnd  n  rl'POM  ►  rur  Thp  bilef  "  '■'  '  v 
the  mlnoiHy  n.>i  KholdPf""   i^r  plftO\' 1".    w  mi 

the  Pupteine  Court  of  Michigan  i  i  •  oc  the 
following  tlfllempiit  ns  the  gmnmi-  i  ;  'heir 
action' 

"1.  The  proposed  (^ihenie  of  r\|ian»lon  In 
not  for  the  financial  advantage  of  the  cor- 
poration, either  mediate  or  immediate  and 
Is  not  to  be  prosecuted  with  that  intent,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  Increasing  the  number 
of  employees  and  of  the  cars  produced,  to 
the  end  of  giving  emplov-ment  and  low- 
priced  cars  to  a  greater  number  of  people. 

"These  are  ends  worthy  In  themselves  but 
not  wlthm  the  scope  of  an  ordinary  busi- 
ness corporation — ends  which,  if  prosecuted, 
should  b«!  by  individuals  associated  for  such 
purposes." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  vmanl- 
mously  ruled  for  the  plaintiffs  and  upheld 
a  Judgment  of  the  trial  court  compelling  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  to  pay  a  special  dividend  of 
$19  million  to  the  minority  stockholders. 
The  opinion  of  Judge  Ostrander  Is  regarded 
as  a  clastic  statement  of  the  purpose  of  pri- 
vate corporations  and  their  duties  In  man- 
aging thi;  corporation  affairs.  I  would  like 
to  read  Jast  two  pages  of  the  opinion  which 
summarl.ies  the  basic  facts  and  the  holding 
of  the  court  upon  those  facts : 

"When  plaintiffs  made  their  complaint  and 
demand  lor  further  dividend.",  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  had  concluded  its  most  prosperous  year 
of  businiiss.  The  demand  for  its  cars  at  the 
price  of  the  preceding  yeai-  continued.  It 
could  make  and  could  market  In  the  year 
beginning  August  1,  1916,  more  than  500,000 
cars.  Sales  of  parts  and  repairs  would  neces- 
sarily Increase.  The  cost  cf  materials  was 
likely  to  advance,  and  perhaps  the  price  of 
labor;  but  It  reasonably  might  have  expected 
a  profit  for  the  year  upwards  of  $60  million. 
It  had  assets  of  more  than  $132  million  a 
surplus  of  almost  $112  million  and  iu  cash 
on  hand  and  municipal  bonds  were  nearly 
$54  mlUion.  Its  total  liabilities,  including 
capital  stock,  was  a  little  over  $20  million. 
It  had  declared  no  special  dividend  during 
the  business  year  except  the  October  1915 
dividend.  It  had  been  the  practice,  under 
similar  circumstances,  to  declare  larger  div- 
idends. Considering  only  these  facts,  a  re- 
fusal to  declare  and  pay  further  dividends 
appears  to  be  not  an  exercise  of  dL-^cretlou 
on  the  part  of  the  directors,  but  an  arbitrary 
refusal  to  do  what  the  circumstances  re- 
quired to  be  done.  These  f;icts  and  others 
call  upon  the  directors  to  Justify  their  action, 
or  failure  or  refusal  to  act.  In  Justification, 
the  defendants  have  offered  testimony  tend- 
ing to  prove,  and  which  does  prove,  the  fc:!- 
lowing  facts:  It  had  been  the  policy  of  the 
corporation  for  a  c  nsiderable  time  tc  an- 
nually reduce  the  selling  price  of  car?,  while 
keeptne  up.  or  improving,  their  quality  As 
earlv  as  In  June  1915  a  general  pUui  for  the 
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expansion  of  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
concern  by  a  practical  duplication  of  its 
plant  had  been  talked  over  by  the  executive 
officers  and  directors,  and  agreed  upon;  not 
all  of  the  details  having  been  settled,  and  no 
formal  action  of  directors  having  been  taken. 
The  erection  of  a  smelter  was  considered, 
and  engineering  and  other  data  in  connec- 
tion therewith  secured.  In  consequence,  It 
was  determined  not  to  reduce  the  selling 
price  of  cars  for  the  year  beginning  August 
I.  1915,  but  to  maintain  the  price,  and  to 
accumulate  a  large  s\.u-plus  to  pay  for  the 
proposed  expansion  of  plant  and  equipment. 
and  perhaps  to  build  a  plant  for  smelting 
ore  It  is  hoped  by  Mr.  Ford  that  eventually 
1  million  cars  will  be  annually  produced. 
The  contemplated  changes  will  permit  the 
increased  output. 

•The  plan,  aa  affecting  the  profits  of  the 
business   for   the   year  beginning   August   1. 
1916.  and  thereafter,  calls  for  a  reduction  in 
the  selling  price  of  the  cars.     It  is  true  that 
this  price  might  be  at  any  time  increased, 
but  the  plan  called  for  the  reduction  in  price 
of  $80  a  car.     The  capacity  of  the  plant,  with- 
out the  additions  thereto  voted  to  be  made 
(without  a  part  of   them,   at   least i.   would 
produce    more    than    600,000    cars    annually. 
This    number,    and    more,    could    have    been 
sold  for  $440  instead  of  $360.  a  difference  in 
the  return  for  capital,  labor,  and  materials 
employed  of  at  least  $48  million      In  short, 
the  plan  does  not  call  for  and  is  not  intended 
to   produce   immediately,   a   more    profitable 
business,  but  a  less  profitable  one;  not  only 
less  profitable  than  formerly,  but  less  profit- 
able than  it  is  admitted  it  might  be  made. 
The    apparent    immediate    effect    will    be    to 
diminish  the  value  of  shares  and  the  returns 
to  shareholders 

"It  is  the  contention  of  plaintiffs  that  the 
apparent  effect  of  the  plan  is  intended  to 
be  the  continued  and  continuing  effect  of  it, 
and  that  It  is  deliberately  proposed,  not  of 
record  and  not  by  official  corporate  declara- 
tion, but  nevertheless  proposed,  to  continue 
the  corporation  henceforth  as  a  semi- 
eleemcsynary  Institution,  and  not  as  a  busi- 
ness institution.  In  support  of  this  conten- 
tion, they  point  to  the  attitude  and  to  the 
expressions  of  Mr,  Henry  Ford 

"Mr.  Henry  Ford  is  the  dominant  force  in 
the  business  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  No  plan 
of  operations  could  be  adopted  unless  he 
consented,  and  no  board  of  directors  can  be 
elected  whom  he  does  not  favor  One  of 
the  directors  of  the  company  has  no  stock. 
One  share  was  assigned  to  him  to  qualify 
him  for  the  position,  but  it  is  not  claimed 
that  he  owns  it.  A  business,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world,  and  one  of  the  most 
profitable,  has  been  built  up  It  employs 
many  men.  at  good  pay 

"  'My  ambition.'  said  Mr  Ford,  is  to 
employ  still  more  men,  to  spread  the  benefits 
of  this  industrial  system  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible number,  to  help  them  build  up  their 
lives  and  their  homes.  To  do  this  we  are 
putting  the  greatest  share  of  our  profits  back 
In  the  business.' 

"  'With  regard  to  dividends,  the  company 
paid  60  percent  on  its  capitalization  of  $2 
million,  or  $1,200,000.  leaving  $58  million  to 
reinvest  for  the  growth  of  the  company. 
This  Is  Mr.  Ford's  policy  at  present,  and  it  is 
understood  that  the  other  stockholders 
cheerfully   accede  to   this   plan.' 

"He  had  made  up  his  mind  In  the  summer 
of  1916  that  no  dividends  other  than  the  reg- 
ular dividends  should  be  paid,  "for  the  pres- 
ent ' 

"Question.  For  how  long''  Had  you  fixed 
in  your  mind  any  time  in  the  future,  when 

you  were  going  to  pay 

"Answer.  No 


•Question.  That  was  indefinite  in  the  fu- 
ture? 

"Answer    That   was   indefinite;    yes,   sir. 

"The  record,  and  especially  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Ford,  convinces  that  he  haa  to  some 


extent  the  attitude  toward  shareholders  of 
one  who  has  dispensed  and  distributed  to 
them  large  gains,  and  that  they  should  be 
content  to  take  what  he  chooses  to  give. 
His  testimony  creates  the  impression  also, 
that  he  thinks  the  Ford  Motor  Co  has  made 
too  much  money,  has  had  too  large  profits, 
and  that,  although  large  profits  might  be 
still  earned,  a  sharing  of  them  with  the  pub- 
lie,  by  reducing  the  price  of  the  output  of 
the  company,  ought  to  be  undertaken.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  certain  sentiments. 
philanthropic  and  altruistic,  creditable  to 
Mr.  Ford,  had  large  influence  in  determining 
the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.— the  policy  which  has  been  herein  re- 
ferred to. 

•It  is  said  by  his  counsel  that  'although 
a  m.anufacturlng  corporation  cannot  en- 
gage in  humanitarian  works  as  its  principal 
businesss,  tlie  fact  that  it  is  organized  for 
profit  does  not  prevent  the  existence  of  Im- 
plied powers  to  carry  on  with  humanitarian 
motives  such  charitable  works  as  are  inci- 
dental to  the  main  business  of  the  corpora- 
tion.' 

"And  again:  'As  the  expenditures  com- 
plained of  are  being  made  in  an  expansion 
of  the  business  which  the  company  la  or- 
ganized to  carry  on.  and  for  purposes  within 
the  powers  of  the  corporation  as  hereinbefore 
shown,  the  question  is  as  to  whether  such 
expenditures  are  rendered  illegal  because  in- 
fluenced to  some  extent  by  humanitarian  mo- 
tives and  purposes  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors.' 

■  In    discussing    this    proposition,    counsel 
have  referred  to  decisions  such  as  (here  the 
court    cited    a    number    of    cases    from    the 
United    States   and    England].     These   cases, 
after  all.   like  all   others  in   which   the  sub- 
ject is  treated,  turn  finally  upon  the  point. 
the   qtiestion.   whether   it   appears  that   the 
directors   were   not    acting   for   the   best   In- 
terests of  the  corporation.     'We  do  not  draw 
in  question,  nor  do  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs 
do  so.  the  validity  of  the  general  proposition 
stated  by  counsel,  nor  the  soundness  of  the 
opinions  delivered  in  the  cases  cited.     The 
case  presented  here  is  not  like  any  of  them. 
The    difference    between    an    incidental    hu- 
manitarian  expenditure   of  corporate   funds 
for    the   benefit   of    the   employees,   like   the 
building  of  a  hospital  for  their  use  and  the 
employment  of  agencies  for  the  betterment 
of  their  condition,  and  a  general  purpose  and 
plan  to  benefit  mankind  at  the  expense  of 
others,  is  obvious.     There  should  be  no  con- 
fusion   (Of  which  there  is  evidence)    of  the 
duties  which  Mr  Ford  conceives  that  he  and 
the  stockholders  owe  to  the  general  public. 
and  the  duties  which  in  law  he  and  his  co- 
directors  owe  to  protesting,  minority  stock- 
holders.     A    business   corporation   is   organ- 
ized and  carried   on  primarily  for  the  profit 
of  the  stockholders.     The  powers  of  the  di- 
rectors   are    to    be   employed    for   that    end. 
The   discretion   of    directors   is   to   be   exer- 
cised in  the  choice  of  means  to  attain  that 
end.  and  does  not  extend  to  a  change  in  the 
end  itself,  to  the  redtiction  of  profits,  or  to 
the  nondlstribution  of  profits  among  stock- 
holders  in    order   to   devote   them   to   other 
purposes  " 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  DIRECTORS'  CONFLICTS  OF 
INTEREST 

It  would  be  appropriate  now  to  para- 
phrase this  statement  of  Mr.  Ford's  duties 
to  apply  to  the  directors  of  the  satellite  cor- 
poration. It  would  read  "there  should  be 
no  confusion  of  the  duties  which  the  di- 
rectors of  the  communications  satellite  cor- 
poration owe  to  the  general  public  and  the 
duties  which  In  law  these  directors  owe  to 
the  stockholders  of  the  corporation.  The 
satellite  corjioration  is  organized  and  car- 
ried on  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  Its  stock- 
holders The  powers  of  the  directors  are 
to  be  employed  for  that  end." 

The  divided  structure  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  satellite  corporation  obscures 


and  confuses  this  basic  principle  of  cor- 
porate law.  All  15  of  its  directors  will  be 
obligated  to  the  stockholders  about  man- 
agerial decisions  In  operating  the  corpora- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  Its  stockholders.  To 
distinguish  the  directors  according  to  wheth- 
er they  are  appointed  by  the  President,  or 
whether  they  are  elected  by  communications 
carriers,  or  whether  they  are  elected  by  other 
stockholders  Is  either  Illusory  or  It  Invites 
breaches  of  the  duties  owing  by  the  di- 
rectors to  the  stockholders. 

The  satellite  corporation  will  be  different 
from  ordinary  corporations  and  even  ordi- 
nary public  utilities  In  many  ways.  But  one 
of  the  most  Important  distinctions  is  that 
the  satellite  corporation  will  be  dealing  prin- 
cipally with  Its  stockholders  as  its  custom- 
ers. Usually  there  Is  no  Identity  of  inter- 
est between  those  who  do  business  with  a 
corporation  or  purchase  its  product  and 
those  who  have  invested  in  the  corpora- 
tion and  seek  profits  upon  their  investment. 
However,  the  communications  carriers  who 
own  stock  in  the  satellite  corjwratlons  will 
be  using  its  facilities,  and  paying  for  this 
use.  for  the  traiismlsslon  of  International 
communications.  Suppliers  of  equipment 
and  services  who  are  selling  to  the  corpora- 
tion are  expected  to  Invest  in  the  stock  which 
Is  available  to  the  public  at  large.  They 
too  will  then  be  in  the  dual  capacity  of 
expecting  to  profit  from  liie  corporation  by 
investing  in  it  and  expecting  to  profit  from 
the  corporation  by  dealing  with  it. 

This  presents  unusual  opportunities  for 
self-dealing  and  great  dangers  of  conflicts  of 
Interest.  If  a  director  is  faced  with  a  situa- 
tion where  the  stockholder  responsible  for 
his  election,  whether  a  communications  car- 
rier or  supplier  of  equipment.  Is  Involved  in 
a  corporate  decision,  whose  interests  is  he  to 
serve?  He  will  be  torn  between  his  fiduciary 
duty  of  loyalty  to  the  corporation  and  all  its 
stockholders  as  a  whole  and  his  practical 
loyalty  and  obligation  to  the  interests  which 
placed  him  on  the  board.  This  Is  a  question 
which  has  come  up.  Indirectly  at  least.  In 
the  hearings  which  have  been  held  on  this 
subject.  Several  witnesses  representing  pri- 
vate Interests  showed  their  concern  about 
control  of  the  corporation  and  representation 
on  Its  board  of  directors. 

On  February  27  and  28.  1962.  Dr.  Elmer  W. 
Engstrom.  president  of  the  Radio  Corp.  of 
America,  was  testifying  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
which  was  holding  hearings  on  S  2650  and 
S.  2814.  The  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington],  who  is  very 
knowledgeable  about  the  realities  of  the 
business  world,  engaged  Dr  Engstrom  in  an 
interesting  colloquy.  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  these  hearings  beginning  on  page  111, 
as  follows: 

"Senator  Symington  You  say  In  your 
statement  that  you  approve  this  legislation 
provided  three  points,  which  you  stipulate 
In  detail,  are  accepted.  In  those  three  points. 
you  don't  talk  about  the  stock.  Does  that 
mean  you  approve  the  stock  proposal  in  the 
administration  bill? 

"Dr.  Engstrom    I  think,  sir.  if  that  is  the 

Interpretation  that  I  have  given,  I  must 

"Senator  Syminoton.  You  say:  'RCA  Is  in 
favor  of  S.  2814  as  proposed  by  President 
Kennedy.  At  the  same  time  we  recommend 
the  following  additional  provisions  which  we 
believe  would  clarify  and  strengthen  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  bill.' 

"Then  you  give  three,  none  of  which  refer 
to  the  stock. 

"Dr.  Engstrom.  That  is  correct 
"Senator     Symington.  Is     the     Inference, 
therefore,    that   you    are   satisfied    with    the 
stock  provisions? 

"Dr.  Engstrom.  To  the  extent  that,  of 
course,  we  would  have  the  option  of  whether 
or  not  we  wished  to  purchase  stock  under 
those  conditions,  yes. 
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"Senator  Symington.  If  you  don't  pur- 
chase any  stock,  you  are  out  of  the  picture, 
aren't  you? 

"Dr.  Engstrom.  Except  as  we  might  rent 
facilities  from  the  satellite  corporation. 

"Senator  Symington.  Is  that  in  the  back 
of  your  mind,  not  to  buy  either  A  or  B  stock? 
You  would  Just  like  to  rent  from  the  people 
that  put  their  money  into  the  corporation? 

"Dr.  EIngstrom.  No,  sir.  We  would  much 
rather  have  a  position  where  we  could  have 
ownership   in   the  satellite   corporation. 

"The  Chairman.  If  you  will  3rteld,  he  said 
as  of  this  time  and  on  the  basis  of  his 
knowledge,  he  wouldn't  buy  any. 
"Dr.  Engstrom.  That  is  correct. 
"Senator  Symington.  Do  you  think,  as 
president  of  a  corporation,  with  stockhold- 
ers, you  would  have  the  right  to  put  their 
money  Into  this  B  stock,  under  the  present 
terms  of  this  bill? 

"Dr.  Engstrom.  I  think,  sir,  I  have  ex- 
pressed enough  doubt.  I  would  question  the 
validity  of  such  action. 

'•Senator  Symington.  Do  you  believe,  based 
on  the  wording  of  the  administration  bill  as 
to  the  B  stock,  as  president  of  RCA,  you 
would  buy  B  stock? 

"Dr.  ENgstrom.  I  think  I  would  have  the 
right,  but  I  tlilnk  It  would  be  poor  Judgment 
at  the  moment. 

"Senator  Symington.  I  accept  that. 
"Do  you  know  of  any  corporation  run  by 
directors   who   do   not   have   an   interest   in 
the  corporation  operations? 

"Dr.  Engstrom.  No.  they  should  have  such 
interest. 

•Senator  Symington.  But  that  would  be 
possible  here,  wouldn't  it?  You  could  have 
directors  running  this  company  who  would 
have  no  Interest  In  the  actual  operation  of 
the  company. 

"Dr.  Engstrom.  I  don't  understand  this 
would  be  true   after  the  first  year. 

"Senator  Symington.  Let's  put  It  this  way: 
The  proposed  bill  says  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances can  anybody  buy  more — any 
corporation.  Individual,  or  combination — 
than  25  percent,  is  that  correct,  of  the  Is- 
sued stock,  outstanding  stock? 

"Dr.  Engstrom.  That  Is  correct,  and  not 
more  tlian  15  percent,  I  believe  of  the  total 
authorized  stock. 

"Senator  Symington.  You  are  allowed  13 
directors,  are  you  not,  as  the  maximum 
number? 

"Dr.  Engstrom.  Yes. 

"Senator  Symington.  Asstimlng  that  you 
went  to  the  maximum  number,  you  could 
have  a  majority  of  the  directors  who  were 
not  directly  Interested  in  the  corporation. 
Even  If  all  six  interested  companies  wanted 
stock,  you  could  still  have  seven  who  didn't 
participate  In  any  way,  could  you  not?  A.s- 
sume  that  they  exercised  their  rights,  and 
there  Is  a  cumulative  voting  clause,  you 
could  have  six  directors  representing  the 
carriers,  is  that  correct? 
"Dr.  ENG.s'moM.  Yes. 

"Senator  Symington.  If  you  could  have  13 
directors,  you  rould  have  7  not  representing 
the   carriers,    could   you    nof 

"Dr.  Engstrom.  I  think  that  is  theoretically 
possible;  yes. 

"Senator  Symington.  What  do  you  mean 
theoretically  po.sstble?  It  Is  right  here  in 
the  proposed  bill,  isn't  It? 

"Dr.  Encstrom.  Except  as  each  party 
owning  stock  has  the  right  to  vote  for  two 
directors,  and  if  the  stock  Is  widely  held, 
then,  of  course,  there  might  be  the  pos- 
sibility, as  you  outlined,  that  directors  would 
be  elected  not  by  those  who  have  an  in- 
terest In  the  business,  but  those  who  have 
the  financial  Interest  in  the  company;  yes, 
sir. 

"Senator  Symington.  Let  me  punsue  that. 
If  other  people  have  the  same  apprehension 
about  stock  investment,  you  mlpht  end  up 
with  only  two  or  three  directors  who  were 
carriers,  might  you  not? 
"Dr.  Engstrom.  Yes. 


"Senator  Symington.  Directors  generally 
run  a  company,  do  they  not? 

"Dr.  ENGs"rROM.  Yes,  sir;  they  set  the  policy. 
"Senator    Symington.  The    president    re- 
ports to  the  directors? 
■  Dr  ENiiSTRCM    Yes." 

Notice  how  Dr.  Engstrom  .tppar«satly  did 
not  like  the  idea  of  a  satellite  corporation 
where  those  who  would  do  business  with  It 
were  not  represented  on  the  board  of 
directors. 

The  testimony  of  Dr.  Allen  E.  Puckett, 
vice  president  of  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.,  on 
March  1,  1962.  before  the  same  committee, 
is  very  Illuminating.  It  indicates  why  a 
supplier  of  equipment  or  a  carrier  wants 
representation  on  the  board  of  directors.  At 
pages  240  and  241  of  the  hearings,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri  and  Dr.  Puckett  had 
the  following  discussion: 

"Senator  Symington.  You  say  on  page  9 
that  your  company  Is  Interested  In  the 
communications  satellite  company  both  as  a 
potential  supplier  of  equipment  to  the  com- 
pany and  as  a  potential  Investor  in  the  com- 
pany, which  you  believe  could  be  reasonably 
profitable. 

"All  communications  carriers  are  closely 
regulated,  as  you  know,  by  the  FCC,  as  to 
the  amount  of  profit  they  can  make.  Would 
you  expand  on  what  you  mean  by  "reasonably 
profitable'? 

"Dr  Puckett.  I  am  afraid  I  can't  give  you 
a  more  specific  idea  of  what  we  would  con- 
sider a  reasonable  profit. 

"As  you  know,  corporations  of  our  typo 
these  days  are  satisfied  with  very,  very  small 
profits  In  terms  of  percentage  on  business, 
or  any  other  measure  you  want  to  make.  And 
8  or  10  percent  on  this  Investment  would 
look  pretty  good. 

"Senator  Symington.  Do  you  see  any  con- 
flict of  Interest  If  you  are  both  an  investor  In 
the  company.  If  It  Is  set  up  the  way  you  want 
It,  with  members  on  the  board  of  directors, 
and  also  a  suppher  of  equipment? 

"Dr.  I»ccKETT.  We  have  discussed  this.  It 
is  a  very  reasonable  question.  As  best  we  can 
see.  there  should  not  be  a  conflict  of  Interest 
on  several  grounds,  partly  that  at  most  our 
share  In  the  ownership  would  be  quite  small, 
and  we  would  expect  that  our  degree  of  con- 
trol would  be  almost  nonexistent.  Sec- 
ondly  

"Senator  Symington.  Your  degree  of  con- 
trol of  what? 

"Dr.  Puckett.  Of  the  satellite  corporation. 
We  would  expect  to  have  only  the  same  In- 
fluence through  stockholders'  votes  that  the 
other  stockholders  would  have. 

"Senator  Symington.  Let's  discuss  It  cor- 
I>orately.  If  you  have  a  director  as  a  result 
of  your  Interest,  you  wouldn't  be  adverse  to 
him  working  to  get  your  equipment  used, 
would  you? 

"Dr.  Puckett  No.  I  wouldn't. 
"Senator  Sym:ncton,  Thank  you" 
I:^.  caher  words  If  through  cumulative 
votii-ig  a  supplier  of  satellite  equipment  is 
eiiabled  to  elect  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  U'.e  satellite  corporation,  it  can 
lj€  expected  that  the  director  will  use  his  In- 
fluence to  get  the  satcUite  corporation  to 
purchase  equipment  from  his  sponsor.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  this  is  true.  I  expect  realis- 
tically it  is  what  is  expected  of  such  a  direc- 
tor. I  expect  that  directors  elected  by  com- 
munications carriers  would  be  similarly  ex- 
pected to  owe  allegiance  to  the  carriers. 

But  under  the  law  of  fiduciary  duties  of 
corporate  directors,  these  same  individuals 
would  be  expected  under  law  to  owe  un- 
divided loyalty  to  the  corporation  Itself  and 
to  all  Its  stockliolders  as  a  group.  At  this 
time,  it  would  be  helpful  to  look  at  a  few  of 
the  court  ca.^^es  which  have  arisen  r.?  a  result 
of  this  sort  of  conflict  of  Interest.  They  will 
demonstrate  the  Illogical  setup  provided  by 
this  bin  and  wlU  illustrate  the  dangers  which 
are  risked  If  such  a  corporation  operates  the 
satellite  system. 


court   decisions   on    directors'   conflict    of 
interest 

One  of  the  leading  cases  on  the  subject  Is 
Warden  v.  Railroad  Cornpavv.  which  Is  re- 
ported at  103  United  States  Reports,  page 
651.  In  this  case,  a  committee  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  a  railroad  company  entered  a 
contract  to  purchase  coal.  The  coal  company 
with  which  they  contracted  was  largely 
owned  by  the  directors  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany. The  contract  was  held  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  to  be  a  fraud  upon  the  rail- 
road company. 

In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  US    Su- 
preme Court  In  this  case,  Mr.  Justice  Field 
said  at  page  658  of  103  United  States  Reports: 
"It   is   among   the   rudiments   of   the   law 
that  the  same  person  cannot  act  for  himself 
and  at  the  same  time,  with  respect  to  the 
same  matter,  as  the  agent  of  another  whose 
interests  are  confllcung.     Thus  a  person  can- 
not be  a  purchaser  of  proper. y  and  at  the 
same  time  the  agent  of  the  vendor.     The  two 
positions   Impose   different   obligations,   and 
their  union  would   at  once  raise  a  conflict 
between  interest  and  duty;  and.  'constituted 
as  humanity  is.  In  the  majority  of  cases  duty 
would   be   overborne   In    the   struggle.'     The 
law.    therefore,    will    always    condemn    the 
transactions  of  a  party  on   his  own   behalf 
when,   in  respect  to  the   matter   concerned, 
he  is  the  agent  of  others,  and  will  relieve 
against  them  whenever  their  enforcement  Is 
seasonably    resisted.    Directors    of    corpora- 
tions, and  all  persons  who  stand  In  a  fiduci- 
ary relation  to  other  parties,  and  are  clothed 
with  power  to  act  for  them,  are  subject  to 
this  rule;  they  are  not  permitted  to  occupy  a 
position  which  will  conflict  with  the  Inter- 
est of  parties  they  represent  and  are  bound 
to     protect.     They     cannot,     as     agents     or 
trustees,  enter  Into  or  authorize  contracts  on 
behalf  of  those  for  whom  they  are  appointed 
to  act.  and  then  personally  participate  in  the 
benefits.     Hence  all  arrangements  by  direc- 
tors of  a  railroad  company,  to  secure  an  un- 
due advantage  to  themselves  at  Its  expense, 
by  the  formation  of  a  new  company  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  original  one,  with  an  under- 
standing that  they,  or  some  of  them,  shall 
take  stock  in  It,  and  then  that  valuable  con- 
tracts shall  be  given  to  it,  in  the  profits  of 
which  they,  as  stockholders  in  the  new  com- 
pany, are   to  share,   are   so   many   unlawful 
devices  to  enrich  themselves  to  the  detriment 
of    the    stockholders    and    creditors    of    the 
original   company,   and   will    be   condemned 
whenever  properly  brought  before  the  co'orts 
for  consideration." 

The  statement  which  I  have  Just  quoted 
from  Mr.  Justice  Field  Is  still  a  sound  state- 
ment of  the  law  concerning  the  duties  of 
corporate  directors.  In  1949,  Circuit  Judge 
Clark  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  quoted  the 
same  passage  in  delivering  the  opinion  in 
Mayfloxv<'.r  Hotel  Stockholders  Protective 
CommUrre  v.  Mapfloiccr  Hotel  Curporation, 
which  U.  reported  at  193  Federal  Reporter, 
2d,  page  416.  At  page  4i0.  Judge  Clark  said 
of  Mr.  J  JfiUce  Field  s  hoidjag  ui  the  Wardell 
case  thtt  "this  case  has  been  many  times 
cited,  uiaiversally  followed,  and  never  over- 
ruled." 

Another  leading  ca*e  is  Geddcs  v.  Ana- 
conda Copper  Mintr.g  Company,  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  In 
1921  and  reported  in  254  U.S.  Reports  590, 

In  that  case.  Mr.  Justice  Clarke  delivered 
the  opUUon  of  the  Court  and  at  page  699. 
he  said : 

"The  relation  of  directors  to  corporations 
is  of  such  a  fiduciary  nature  that  transac- 
tions between  boards  having  common  mem- 
bers are  regarded  as  JealoxLsly  by  the  law 
as  are  personal  dealings  between  a  director 
and  his  corporation,  and  where  the  fairness 
of  such  transactions  Is  challenged  the  bur- 
den is  upon  those  who  would  maintain 
them  to  show  their  entire  fairness  and  where 
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a  sale  Is  Involved  the  full  adequacy  of  the 
consideration." 

In  this  case,  one  corporation  negotiated 
to  sell  Its  property  to  another  corporation. 
The  board  of  directors  had  one  member  in 
common.  Minority  stockholders  of  one  of 
the  corporations  brought  suit  to  set  aside 
the  sale  on  the  grounds  that  its  property 
had  been  sold  for  an  inadequate  considera- 
tion. The  Court  upheld  a  finding  that  the 
agreed  price  was  inadequate  and  held  that 
the  sale  should  have  been  set  aside  as  de- 
manded   bv    the    minority   stockholders. 

There  have  been  many,  many  reported 
cases  in  the  courts  where  minority  stock- 
holders have  gone  to  court  to  try  to  undo 
the  effects  of  contracts  which  resulted  from 
boards  of  directors  who  had  conflicting  in- 
terests. The  cases  generally  do  not  hold 
such  contracts  are  totally  \oid.  They  do 
hold  that  because  of  che  divided  loyalties 
involved,  the  coiu-ts  will  subject  them  to 
close  scrutiny  and  place  the  burden  of  proof 
on  those  who  made  the  contract  to  show 
that  it  is  entirely  fair. 

la  the  case  of  Corsicana  N<Uional  Bank  v. 
Johnson,  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  1919.  Mr.  Justice  Pitney 
delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court  and  on 
page  90  said  the  following; 

"The    fact    that    the    same    persons    were 
directors  and  managers  of  both  corporations 
subjects    their    dealings    inter    sese    to    close 
scrutiny.     That  two  corporations  have  a  ma- 
jority or  even  the  whole  membership  of  their 
boards  of  directors  in  common  does  not  nec- 
essarily   render    transactions    between    them 
void;    but    transactions    resulting    from    the 
agency  of  officers  or  directors  acting  at  the 
same   time   for   both    must   be   deemed   pre- 
sumptivelv  fraudulent  unless  expressly   au- 
thorized or  ratified  by  the  stockholders:  and 
certainly  where  the   circumstances  show,   as 
by  the  undisputed   e-idence   they  tended   to 
show  In  this  case,  that  the  tran.-^acti-^n  would 
be  of  great  advantage  to  one  corporation  at 
the   expense  of   the   other,   especially   where 
in    addition    to   this    the    personal    interests 
of   the   directors  or   any   of   them  would  be 
enhanced  at  the  expense  of  the  stockholders, 
the    transaction    Is    voidable    by    the    stock- 
holders  within  a  reasonable   time  after  dis- 
covery of  the  fraud  " 

A  more  recent  case  which  is  widely  cited 
by  courts  and  legal  writers  is  the  case  of 
Pepper  v.  Litton,  decided  by  the  US  Su- 
preme Court  In  1939  and  reported  at  308 
US,  Reports,  page  295.  In  this  instance,  a 
trustee  in  bankruptcy  was  attacking  a  claim 
which  a  controlling  s'ockholder  had  filed 
against  a  bankrupt  corporation.  The  opin- 
ion of  the  Court  In  this  instance  was  written 
by  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  At  page  306,  he 
stated : 

■A  director  Is  a  fiduciary  Tirin-Lick  Oil 
Co  v  Marbury.  91  U.S.  587,  588.  So  Is  a 
dominant  or  controlling  stockholder  or 
group  of  stockholders.  Southern  Pacific 
Co.  V.  Bogert.  250  US  483,  492,  Their  pow- 
ers are  powers  In  trust  See  Jackson  v.  Lud- 
eling.  21  Wall.  616,  624.  Their  dealings 
with  the  corporation  are  subjected  to  rigor- 
ous scrutiny  and  where  any  of  their  con- 
tracts or  engagements  with  the  corporation 
is  challenged  the  burden  is  on  the  director  or 
stockholder  not  only  to  prove  the  good  faith 
of  the  transaction  but  also  to  show  Its  In- 
herent fairness  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
corporation  and  those  Interested  therein. 
Geddea  v.  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co  ,  254 
US  590.  599.  The  essence  of  the  test  Is 
whether  or  not  under  all  the  circumstances 
the  transaction  carries  the  earmarks  of 
an  arm's-length  bargain.  If  It  does  not. 
equity  will  set  It  aside.  While  normally 
that  fiduciary  obligation  is  enforceable  di- 
rectly by  the  corporation,  or  through  a  stock- 
holder's derivative  action,  it  is.  in  the  event 
of  bankruptcy  of  the  corporation,  enforce- 
able by  the  trustee.  For  that  standard  of 
fiduciary  obligation  is  designed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  entire  community  of  interests 


in     the    corporation- creditors    as    well     as 
stockholders." 

The  standards  which  the  courts  have  ap- 
plied in  passing  on  transactions  of  this  sort 
are  most  enlightening  as  to  the  proper  duty 
of   a   corporate   fiduciary  such  as  a  director. 
The    case    of    Austrian    v.    Williarns   was   de- 
cided by  Judge  Weinfeld  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York 
in  1952.     It  is  reported  at  103  Federal  Sup- 
plement,   page    64.      Judge    Weinfeld    cited 
Pepper  v    Litton  for  the  proposition  that  the 
essence    of    the    test    of    fairness    of    such    a 
transaction  is  whether  or  not  under  all  the 
circumstances  It  carries  the  earmarks  of  an 
arm's-length    bars^ain       He    went    on    to   say 
that   this    is    not    a   test    which    permits   of 
precise  definition  but  that  it  involves  a  judg- 
ment based  on  all  the  factors  and  circum- 
stances.    He  then  went  on  to  adopt  a  state- 
ment   made    by    the    great   Justice   Learned 
Hand   In  an   earlier   case   to  the  effect   that 
"whether  the  proposition  would  have  com- 
mended  Itself   to    an   Independent   corpora- 
tion" is  very  close  to  the  proper  test  of  fair- 
ness.   Judge  Weinfeld  also  stated  the  test  In 
another  way  as  whether  the  transaction  was 
worse  than  the  corporation  would  have  ac- 
cepttd  or  could  have  been  forced  to  accept 
had  the  parties  traded  at  arm's  length. 

The  earlier  case  decided  by  Justice  Learned 
Hind  and  to  which  Judge  Weinfeld  referred 
wa.s  Ewen  v.  Pco'ia  and  Elgin  Railway,  which 
is  reported  at  78  Federal  Supplement,  page 
312      This  case  involved  an  operating  agree- 
ment between  two  railroads  where  one  was 
the    controlling    stockholder    of    the    other. 
The  opinion  was  rendered  by  Judge  Hand  for 
a  three-judge  district  court.    In  the  course  of 
the  opinion.  Judge  Hand  discussed  the  prob- 
lem of   determining   whether  a  transaction 
between  affiliated  corporations  bore  the  ear- 
marks   of    an    arm's-length    bargain,    as    re- 
quired by  Pepper  v.  Litton.     At  page  315,  he 
n^led    that    the    ideal    principle,    If    It   were 
alwavs  cap<ible  of  practical  application,  would 
be   that   the  fiduciary  should  never  use  hla 
power   to   the  prejudice  of  the  corporation; 
that  is.  'that  it  should  fix  the  terms  of  any 
transaction  between  the  two  as  though  each 
had.   In   fact,   exerted   Its   bargaining   power 
against  the  other  at  arm's  length."    He  noted 
that  this  can  be  done  fairly  easUy  In  some 
situations  such  as  where  an  agent  is  dealing 
in    fungible    goods   which   are    traded    upon 
an    active    miuket.      Here,    the   price    which 
would    be    agreed    on    In    an    arm's-length 
transaction  can  be  easily  determined.     But 
in  complex  commercial  transaction,  this  Is 
often   impossible.     The   most  which   can  be 
done  sometimes  Is  to  set  limits  outside  which 
it  can  be  said  that  one  of  the  parties  would 
not  have  dealt  in  an  ru-m's-length  bargaining 
situation.     Here    the   critical  test   then   be- 
comes who  has  the  burden  of  proof  In  the 
particular  lawsuit. 

Volume  61  of  Harvard  Law  Review  con- 
tains a  discussion  of  this  general  subject, 
which  states  that  "it  Is  the  general  rule  that 
whenever  there  Is  reason  to  assume  that 
there  has  been  a  disinterested  exorcise  of 
business  judgment,  a  court  wiil  dSCline  to 
reconsider  a  matter  on  which  directors  have 
acted.  "  The  note  goes  on  to  suggest  that 
the  best  way  to  phrase  the  proper  test  is 
"would  reasonable  and  disinterested  direc- 
tors have  conducted  themselves  as  did  these 
particular  directors''" 

Tills  is  obviously  a  question  which  must 
go  into  the  very  motives  and  state  of  mind 
of  directors  who  find  themselves  In  a  situa- 
tion of  divided  loyalty.  The  best  solution  for 
anything  as  Important  to  the  Nation  as  the 
satellite  corporation  Is  not  to  risk  having 
decisions  made  by  directors  who  have  a  con- 
flict of  interest. 


CARRIERS    AND    EQUTPMrNT    COMPANIES    IN    DUAL 
POSITION 

The  statement  of  Dr.  Puckett.  of  the 
Hughes  Aircraft  Co.,  in  the  hearings  of  the 
Space  Committee  was  that  "our  company  is 


extremely  Interested  In  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, both  as  a  potential  supplier  of  equip- 
ment to  the  communications  satellite  com- 
pany and  as  a  potential  Investor  In  the 
company  which  we  believe  could  be  reason- 
ably profitable."  In  other  words,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, the  supplier  of  equipment  would  have 
two  bites  at  the  apple,  so  to  speak.  They 
could  profit  from  selling  equipment  to  it  and 
they  could  profit  from  earning.^  on  their  in- 
vestment In  the  company's  stock  Obviously, 
the  two  Interests  are  opptised  to  each  other. 
As  their  profits  go  up  in  selling  equipment  to 
the  satellite  company,  the  earnings  of  the 
satellite  company,  available  for  di.'Ulbution 
as  dividends  on  Its  stock,  go  down  accord- 
ingly. But  this  stockholder  who  Is  also  a 
supplier  of  equipment  will  win  one  way  or 
the  other. 

The    communications    carrier    \(rho    owns 
stock  will  be  In  much  the  same  position.    He 
will  be  paying  the  satellite  company  for  using 
Its  facilities,  while  at  the  same  time  he  will 
be  Investing  In  the  company.     It  Is  to  the 
carrier's  advantage  on  the  one  hand  to  pay 
the  least  it  can  to  use  the  satellite  company's 
facilities,  and  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  stock- 
holder, it  is  to  the  carrier's  advantage  to  pay 
higher  charges.    Like  the  supplier  of  equip- 
ment, the  carrier  has  two  bites  at  the  apple, 
two  chances  to  profit  from  the  satellite  com- 
pany.    Now,  let  us  look  at  the  third  type  of 
stockholder.    The  average  investor,  the  mem- 
ber of  the  public,  who  buys  this  stock  at  $100 
a  share,  can  make  money  in  only  one  way. 
That  is,  from   dividends   on   his   Investment 
or  growth  In  the  value  of  his  stock  because 
of  the  success  of  the  satellite  company     He 
has  no  chance  to  profit  from  selling  equip- 
ment to  the  company  or  using  the  company's 
facilities.     Yet,  the  board  of  directors  which 
Is  running  the  company  Is  almost  certain  to 
be  dominated  by  those  who  have  two  bites  at 
the  apple,  as  opposed  to  his  one  bite. 

Now  It  Is  not  necessary  to  accuse  any  com- 
munications carriers  or  any  suppliers  of 
equipment  of  wanting  to  take  advantage  of 
a  position  of  trusteeship  Human  nature  be- 
ing what  it  Is.  It  will  be  the  natural  unavoid- 
able tendency  for  directors  representing  spe- 
cial Interests  to  be  biased  In  favor  of  those 
Interests  rather  than  the  public  Interest  or 
the  Individual  investor. 

In  Loft  V.  Guth,  a  Delaware  case  reported 
at  23  Delaware  Chancery  Reports  page  138. 
and  2  Atlantic  Reporter,  2d  series,  page  225, 
the  Court  accurately  dealt  with  the  conflict 
between  duty  and  self-interest  with  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

"When  a  conflict  between  duty  and  seU- 
Interest  arises  In  the  breast  of  a  person  hold- 
ing a  fiduciary  relation,  the  only  safe  rule  to 
adopt  in  the  Interest  of  the  Integrity  of  trust 
and   quasi-trust   relations,   is   the   rule   thai 
ascribes  to  self-interest,  rather  than  a  sense 
of  duty,  the  motive  power  of  ensuing  action." 
It  Just  strains  belief  to  think  that  directors 
who  owe  their  position  to  common  communi- 
cations carriers  or  to  suppliers  of  equipment 
are   not   going   to   make   corporate   decisions 
with  a  view  to  the  welfare  of  those  Interests 
An  Interesting  case  wnicli  illustrates  the 
problems   which   arise  when   directors   have 
divided  loyalties  Is  the  case  of  Chelroh.  Inc. 
v.  Barrett,  293  NY.  442,  57  Northeast.  2d  825. 
This  was  a  suit  by  preferred  stockholders  of 
the    Queens    Borough    Gas    &    Electric    Co. 
against    the    Long    Island    Lighting   Co.   and 
the    Nassau    &    Suffolk    Lightlns    Co.     The 
Queens  Co.  was  a  subsidiary  of  the  Long  Is- 
land Co.  in  that  Long  Island  owned  all  its 
common   stock,    which    was    all    the    voting 
stock.      The    plaintiffs    had    preferred    stock 
but   no    voting   rights.      The   Queens   Co.    in 
turn    owned    all    the    common    stock   of    the 
Nassau  Co.     The  parent  company,  the  Long 
Island   Co,,    elected    the    directors    for    both 
subsidiary  corporations  and  many  directors 
were  common  to  all  three  companies.     The 
Nassau  Co.  bought  Its  gas  from  the  Queens 
Co,  at  a  price  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the 


directors  of  the  two  corjx>rations  The  par- 
ent company.  Long  Island,  in  turn  bought 
some  of  Its  gas  from  the  Nassau  Co. 

The  Queens  Co.  preferred  stock  had  not 
paid  a  dividend  for  several  years  The  pre- 
ferred stockholders  filed  a  minority  stock- 
holders' suit  claiming  that  the  price  being 
paid  to  their  company,  the  Queens  Co..  was 
unreasonably  low  and  that  It  had  been  set 
by  the  directors  primarily  with  a  view  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Long  Island  and  Nassau  Co. 
as  buyers  of  the  gas. 

The  highest  court  of  New  York,  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  held  that  the  preferred  stock- 
holders were  entitled  to  recover  a  large 
money  Judgment  on  behalf  of  the  Queens 
Co.  against  the  other  two  companies.  In 
reaching  this  holding.  It  stated  the  duty  of 
these  common  directors  In  managing  the 
companies,  as  follows: 

"The  minority  directors  or  stockholders 
cannot  come  Into  court  upwn  allegations  of 
a  want  of  Judgment  or  lack  of  efficiency  on 
the  part  of  the  majority  and  change  the 
course  of  administration.  Where  directors 
act  with  undivided  loyalty  toward  the  cor- 
poration which  they  direct,  their  determina- 
tion that  a  course  of  action  will  promote 
the  Interest  of  the  corporation  Is  ordinarily 
not  subject  to  review  by  the  court  and  errors 
of  Judgment  by  directors  do  not  alone  suffice 
to  demonstrate  lack  of  fidelity.  This  Is  true 
even  though  the  errors  may  be  so  gross  that 
they  may  demonstrate  the  unfitness  of  the 
directors  to  manage  the  corporate  affairs. 
The  test  In  each  case  is  whether  corjxirate 
action  is  the  result  of  the  exercise  by  the 
directors  of  their  unbiased  Judgment  In 
determining  that  such  action  will  promote 
the  corporate  Interests." 

This  states  the  sort  of  Judgment  to  which 
stockholders  are  entitled  In  a  private  cor- 
poration. They  are  entitled  to  "corp>orale 
action  which  Is  the  result  of  the  exercise 
by  the  directors  of  their  unbiased  Judgment 
In  determining  that  such  action  will  pro- 
mote the  corporate  Interests." 

That  sort  of  unbiased  Judgment  Is  what 
the  stockholders  of  the  satellite  corporation 
will  be  entitled  to.  Is  It  really  believed  that 
directors  elected  by  the  common  carriers 
will  give  them  an  unbiased  Judgment?  Is 
It  t>elleved  that  the  directors  whom  the 
equipment  suppliers  are  so  anxious  to  elect 
will  also  render  an  unbiased  Judgment?  Is 
It  expected  that  the  directors  appointed  by 
the  President  will  act  In  the  interests  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  corporation? 

Of  course  not,  the  answer  Is  negative  In 
each  Instance.  Otherwise,  there  would  be 
no  purpose  In  setting  up  these  special  pro- 
cedures for  electing  different  directors. 

As  I  Indicated  when  I  first  began,  this 
corporation  now  before  the  Senate  Is  a  poly- 
glot. It  is  not  designed  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic Interest.  At  the  same  time,  it  Is  not 
designed  along  the  lines  of  a  sensible  cor- 
poration for  profit  In  which  an  Individual 
stockholder  could  be  sure  what  the  duties 
of  the  directors  are  to  him.  This  corporation 
does  not  have  the  best  features  of  either 
public  or  private  ownership. 

This  fragmented,  three-sided  board  of  di- 
rectors was  a  late  compromise  In  the  course 
of  this  legislation.  I  don't  believe  It  has 
been  fully  considered.  It  may  be  that  there 
Is  some  way  by  which  a  privately  owned 
corporation  could  be  set  up  so  that  it  would 
adequately  represent  the  public  Interests, 
serve  the  special  Interests  of  communica- 
tions carriers  and  equipment  suppliers,  and 
also  offer  a  sound  Investment  for  the  in- 
dividual member  of  the  public.  I  doubt  It, 
but  I  am  certain  that  this  distorted  con- 
traption which  would  be  set  up  under  H.R. 
11040  cannot  serve  all  three  Interests.  Per- 
haps given  another  6  months  In  attempt- 
ing to  combine  all  these  conflicting  inter- 
ests Into  one  unified  business  entity,  a 
workable  method  might  be  found.  At  least 
another  attempt  should  be  made  before  we 


accept   this   inadequate   vehicle  which   H.R 
11040  offers 

CUMULATIVE    VOTI.NC    FOR    DIRECTORS 

I  would  like  now  to  examine  a  significant 
section  of  H.R.  11040  dealing  with  the  elec- 
tion of  directors  As  I  have  previously  noted. 
section  303(a)  limits  every  stockholder  who 
is  a  comunlcatlons  common  carrier  to  voting 
for  not  more  than  three  candidates.  The 
section  then  provides  "subject  to  such  lim- 
itations, the  articles  of  Incorporation  to  be 
filed  by  the  incorporators  designated  under 
section  302  shall  provide  for  cumvilatlve  vot- 
ing under  section  27(d)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Business  Corporation  Act." 

Section  27(d)  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Business  Corporation  Act  Is  contained  in 
title  29.  section  911  (di  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code.  The  language  of  this  sec- 
tion 15  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  artlcler,  of  Incorporation  may 
provide  that  in  all  elections  for  directors 
every  shareholder  entitled  to  vote  shall  have 
the  right  to  vote.  In  person  or  by  proxy,  the 
number  of  shares  owned  by  him,  for  as  many 
persons  as  there  are  directors  to^be  elected, 
or  to  cumulate  said  shares,  and  give  one 
candidate  as  many  votes  as  the  number  of 
such  directors  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
his  shares  shall  equal,  or  to  distribute  such 
votes  on  the  same  principle  among  any  num- 
ber of  such  candidates." 

In  order  to  help  us  all  understand  the  full 
Implications  of  this  provision,  I  would  like 
to  read  the  discussion  of  cumulative  voting 
contained  In  "Ballantlne  on  Corporations " 
beginning  at  page  404.    It  reads  as  follows: 

"Cumulative  voting  Is  the  privilege,  where 
several  directors  are  to  be  voted  for  at  the 
same  time,  of  casting  votes  for  the  whole 
number  of  shares  held,  multiplied  by  the 
nimiber  of  directors  to  be  elected,  for  one 
candidate,  or  distributing  the  votes  among 
part  of  the  vacancies  to  be  filled.  Instead  of 
straight  voting  or  casting  votes  according  to 
the  number  of  shares  held  for  all  of  the  va- 
cancies. The  aim  is  to  allow  a  minority  to 
secure  representation  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. Without  cumulative  voting  a  bare 
majority  of  the  shares  may  elect  the  full 
board  and  thus  control  the  corporation  with- 
out any  representatives  of  other  Interests 
being  present  at  board  meetings. 

"All  the  directors  must  be  voted  for  at  one 
time,  not  in  turn  for  each  director  to  be 
chosen.  The  more  directors  there  are  to  be 
elected,  the  smaller  the  minority  needed  to 
secure  a  representative.  In  case  the  direc- 
tors are  classified,  with  only  one-half  or  one- 
third  to  be  elected  annually,  the  benefits  of 
cumulative  voting  are  greatly  cut  down.  If 
there  are  five  vacancies  to  be  flUled,  each 
share  of  stock  may  be  voted  five  times  for  one 
Individual  to  fill  one  vacancy,  Instead  of  one 
vote  per  share  for  each  of  the  five  vacancies. 
If  there  are  five  directors  to  be  chosen  and 
one-fifth  of  the  shares  are  voted  for  one 
nominee,  he  is  practically  assured  of  getting 
a  place  on  the  board,  while  If  only  three  di- 
rectors are  to  be  chosen  one-third  of  the 
shares  would  be  required  for  the  same  as- 
surance. 

"As  Cook  points  out  each  shareholder  Is 
entitled  to  as  many  votes  for  directors  as 
equal  the  number  of  shares  he  holds  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  directors  to  be 
elected.  If  there  are  five  directors  to  be 
chosen,  one  or  more  persons  holding  100 
shares  may  cast  500  votes  in  favor  of  one 
candidate  or  may  distribute  the  votes  In 
favor  of  one  or  more  persons  for  the  five 
vacancies.  There  are  dangers  in  this  method 
of  voting.  An  unwary  majority  may  find  that 
a  vigilant  minority  has  deprived  the  majority 
of  control,  if  they  spread  their  votes  over 
too  many  offices.  If  there  are  1,000  shares 
outstanding  and  10  directors  to  be  elected, 
and  one  person  holds  600  shares,  he  should 
be  able  to  elect  a  majority  of  the  directors. 
If,  however,  he  casts  600  votes  straight  for 
each  one  of   10  candidates,   and   if  the  400 


minority  shares  cumulate  their  4.000  votes  on 
six  candidates,  they  can  give  each  of  the  six, 
666.6  votes.  The  minority  will  thus  elect  six 
of  the  directors  and  the  majority  will  elect 
only  four  directors. 

"In  order  to  be  safe  under  the  cumulative 
system,  where  there  is  a  substantial  block  of 
minority  votes,  the  majority  mtist  often 
abandon  the  attempt  to  elect  a  complete 
board  and  must  cumulate  their  votes  on  such 
a  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  board  as 
the  number  of  their  shares  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  shares  which  will  be  voted  at  the 
election.  The  formula  for  cumulative  voting 
thus  is  that  each  group,  majority  or  minority, 
should  ascertain  the  proportion  which  the 
number  of  shares  which  It  holds  bears  to  the 
number  of  shares  whicii  It  expects  to  be 
voted  at  the  election,  and  then  vote  its  shares 
cumulatively  for  that  proportion  of  the  num- 
ber of  directors  to  be  elected.  If  a  share- 
holder after  casting  his  vote,  sees  he  has 
made  a  mistake,  he  may  recall  his  ballot  and 
change  his  vote  before  the  presiding  officer 
finally  announces  the  result  of   the   voting. 

"Suppose  that  three  out  of  five  directors 
receive  a  majority  of  the  votes  and  there  is 
a  tie  as  to  the  two  others,  does  It  follow  that 
the  selection  of  the  three  directors  only  is 
Invalid  and  that  an  entirely  new  vote  must 
be  taken?  Statutory  provisions  are  common 
that  directors  in  office  hold  over  until  their 
successors  are  elected  and  It  is  impossible  to 
say  for  which  of  the  three  members  of  the 
existing  board  the  newly  elected  directors  are 
"successors."  It  has  been  held  that  if  a 
majority  of  the  new  board  of  directors  re- 
ceive a  plurality  of  votes  on  a  ballot,  they 
constitute  a  new  board  and  supersede  all  the 
members  of  the  old  board,  so  that  none  of  the 
members  of  the  old  board  will  hold  over. 
Two  vacancies  would  thus  result  which  the 
shareholders  could  proceed  to  fill  by  another 
ballot  to  which  the  right  of  cumulative  vot- 
ing would  apply.  If,  however,  a  majority 
or  quorum  for  a  new  board  Is  not  elected 
upon  a  ballot,  the  old  board  would  hold  over 
as  In  case  of  a  tie  and  an  entirely  new  vote 
would  be  necessary 

"By  some  constitutional  and  statutory 
provisions  the  method  of  cumulative  voting 
is  made  mandatory,  that  Is.  granted  to  share- 
holders Irrespective  of  authorization  in 
charter  or  bylaws.  In  many  Jurisdictions. 
however,  cumulative  voting  is  only  permis- 
sive and  does  not  exist  unless  it  is  affirma- 
tively authorized  by  provision  in  the  charter 
or  sometimes  In  the  bylaws.  If  the  priv- 
ilege of  cumulative  voting  Is  to  be  granted 
at  all  for  the  protection  of  the  minority,  it 
should  be  made  mandatory  and  not  merely 
permissive  at  the  option  of  the  Incorporators 
or  the  majority  group.  Nor  should  majority 
shareholders  have  the  power  to  withdraw 
the  privilege  by  amendment  of  the  charter 
or  otherwise." 

Apparently  under  section  303(d),  It  is 
mandatory  that  the  articles  of  Incorjjorailon 
shall  provide  for  cumulative  voting  for  the 
directors  of  the  satellite  corporation.  How- 
ever, It  Is  not  clear  whether  this  right  could 
not  later  be  changed  by  an  amendment  to 
the  articles  of  incorporation.  No  provision 
of  H.R.  11040  limits  the  ordinary  power  of 
the  stockholders  to  amend  the  articles  of 
incorporation. 

Section  911(d)  of  title  29  of  the  Dlttrlct 
of  Columbia  Code  is  only  permissive  It 
provides  that  articles  of  Incorporation  may 
provide  for  permissive  voting.  Under  section 
921(f)  of  title  29.  a  corporation  may  amend 
its  articles  of  Incorporation  so  long  as  it  Is 
amended  to  contain  provisions  which  might 
lawfully  have  been  included  In  the  original 
articles.  The  procedure  for  amendment  Is 
set  forth  in  section  921(h)  of  title  29  Ap- 
parently, a  majority  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors can  propose  an  amendment  and  It  Is 
adopted  up>on  receiving  an  affirmative  vote 
of  the  holders  of  two-thirds  of  the  outstand- 
ing shares  of  each  class  of  stock  entitled  to 
vote. 
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DANGERS  IN  CUMTTL-'lTTVI  VOTINa 

Thus,  we  see  thiit  a  majority  of  the  board 
and    two-thirds   of   the   stockholders   appar- 
ently could  eliminate  this  right  to  cumula- 
tive  voting  under   the   satellite  corporation. 
I  am  not  sure  that  this  Is  a  bad  thing  be- 
cause  cumulative   voting  can  be   the  soiirce 
of    many    problems.     At    volume    33    of    the 
Harvard  Business  Review,  page  108,  there  la 
a   comprehensive   article   by  C.  M.  Williams 
on  the  subject  of  cumulative  voting.     This 
was    published    In    the    May-June    Issue    of 
1955.     Mr.    Williams    found    that    situations 
where    stockholders    exercise    their    right    of 
cumulative  voting  were  generally  of  six  types. 
I   quote   his  description  of   these   six  situa- 
tions of  cvmiulative  voting  as  follows: 

"1.  Cases  growing  out  of  conspicuous  mis- 
management or  board  failures; 

"2.  Situations  grounded  In  conflicts  of  im- 
portant business  interests  between  stock- 
holders, or  between  stockholders  and  man- 
agement; 

"3.  Where  stockholders  became  convinced 
on  rather  general  grounds  that  the  board  of 
directors  was  unrepresentative  of.  and  gen- 
erally insensitive  to.  stockholder  interests; 
"4.  Instances  involving  clashes  of  strong 
personalities; 

"5.  Struggles  for  control  of  the  corpora- 
tion In  which  representation  through 
cumulative  voting  was  an  intermediate  ob- 
jective; 

"6.  Cases  of  the  'anglers' — opposition 
leaders  who  appeared  to  seek  board  member- 
ship in  order  to  push  narrow  and  selfish  In- 
terests of  their  own." 

I  hope,  if  the  satellite  corporation  is 
formed  as  provided  in  H.R.  11040,  that  none 
of  these  six  situations  develop.  I  suppose 
the  most  likely  one  is  No.  2  listed  by  Mr 
WilUftms.  That  Is.  "conflicts  of  Important 
business  Interests  between  stockholders,  or 
between  stockholders  and  management." 
But  I  hate  to  think  of  the  consequences  If 
the  satellite  corporation's  board  of  directors 
becomes  a  battle  ground  between  com- 
munications ciirricrs  and  suppliers  of  equip- 
ment, or  some  similar  conflict. 

Cumulative  voting  can  be  a  mixed  bless- 
ing. Those  who  are  going  to  use  it  must  plot 
their  tactics  like  a  general  going  Into  a  bat- 
tle. According  to  the  article  by  C.  M.  Wll- 
Uama,  the  most  Important  Uctlcal  question 
in  a  cumiUatlve  voting  fight  is  how  to 
cumulate  the  votes  so  as  to  elect  a  maximum 
number  of  directors.  At  pages  40  to  42,  he 
dlscusies  a  formula  which  has  been  devised 
which  can  be  helpful  if  the  number  of  shares 
to  bo  voted  1*  known,  in  deciding  upon  the 
number  of  nharrs  needed  to  elect  a  given 
number  of  directors.  The  form\il«  uaaumes 
one  vole  per  ahnro  for  e:\ch  lUrector  to  b«) 
elected  In  the  formula  the  rollowlnjt  luitA- 
tioua  will  b«»  uaed;  X  luimber  of  ahnroa 
nopdcd  til  pIpi'I  <\  Klvpii  nviinbrr  of  direotora; 
Y  tntftl  nmnbor  of  «hrir«>«  ivt  m»M«MHtf, 
N  iniri\bpr  of  ttlrpctora  rtPMlrml  to  Plrot, 
D     tiiUl  iiumbor  of  cllrrctora  to  be  cIpcIccI 
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I,pt  MB  i\pplv  tbP  fornm'.x  to  n  hyjxithpilcul 
nimatlnii  (llnKlilPUl  utocKlmUlrr  Jonrn  wlnhru 
U)  be  olpctrd  to  nil  rlulu-tnui  board  Thorn 
i\rn  l.aoo  nharoa  (nitnt.tndlnR,  of  which  hn 
rxpocta  about  OiK)  nlnvrra  In  b*  rpiirrnrntrd 
lit  the  meptitiR  How  inuny  of  iho  000  nliurp* 
nuint  Mr  Joiipa  i\aapinblp  to  gpt  plortpd?  By 
npplvlna  thp  formuln.  U  l.t  aPni  tliiit  Mr 
J>inpa  will  need  101  of  the  000  ahnrea  to  he 
plpctrd  If  Mr  JonPi  aceka  control  of  tlin 
r.impniiy  and  hopca  to  Plpct  8  dlrfctora, 
ticcordlng  to  tho  formulft  ho  will  need  BOl 
ahivrpd  to  elect  the  S.  It  la  Apparent  ihut 
thn  reault  of  the  flrat  nppUciUlon  of  the 
fnrmuU  la  almply  1  OT  <  1  And  of  the  aec- 
ond  ^  OT  t  1  Thua,  the  number  of  ehnrpa 
voting  la  the  crlticnl  factor. 


It  can  be  seen  that  It  Is  Important  to 
know  the  number  of  shares  which  are  going 
to  be  voted  at  the  meeting,  and  also  whether 
other  stockholders  are  going  to  exercise  their 
right  to  cumulative  voting  also.  There  have 
been  Instances  where  an  unwary  majority 
lost  control  to  an  aggressive  minority  because 
of  faulty  cumulation  of  its  votes.  One 
example  of  this  Is  found  In  the  reported 
case  of  Pierce  v.  Commonirealth  at  104  Penn- 
sylvania Reports,  page  150  A  majority  of 
the  stockholders  of  the  Sharpsville  Railroad 
failed  to  cumulate  its  votes.  There  were  six 
directors  to  be  elected  and  it  di.'^trlbuted  Its 
votes  equally  over  all  six  positions.  The 
minority  cumulated  its  votes  on  four  candi- 
dates and  was  thus  able  to  elect  four  out 
of  six  members  of  the  board. 

There  are  other  Instances  in  reported  legal 
cases  but  I  see  no  need  to  go  into  them 
because  It  Is  so  obvious  that  this  could 
easily  happen.  Thl.s  danger  that  an  unwary 
majority  might  lose  control  has  led  some 
States  to  provide  by  law  that  shareholders 
must  give  advar  ce  notice  of  an  Intention  to 
cumulate  their  votes.  Minnesota  and  Ohio 
have  such  laws,  but  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  contains  no  such  provision. 

Cumulative  voting  has  been  an  Issue  In 
connection  with  national  banks  In  recent 
vears.  In  1955,  In  the  84th  Congress,  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr,  Robertson!  Introduced  S.  256  which 
would  eliminate  cumulative  voting  In  elect- 
ing directors  of  national  banks  unless  the 
particular  bank's  articles  of  association  pro- 
vided for  cumulative  voting. 

The  National  Banking  Act  from  1864  until 
1033  had  no  provision  for  cumulative  voting. 
In  1033,  it  was  amended  to  require  manda- 
tory   cumulative    voting    In    the    election   of 
directors  of  all  national  banks.    The  Robert- 
son   bill    sought    only    to    make    cumulative 
votin-^  permissive  and  leave  it  to  each  bank's 
articles    of    association.   Just   as   the   District 
of  Columbia  Code   dees   for   corporations  In 
the  District,    The  biU  was  reported  favorably 
by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Ciorrency 
and  it  passed  the  Senate.     On  July  21.  1956. 
it  was  reported  favorably  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the  House 
but    it    received    no    further    action    In    the 
House.     The    House   report  contains  a  brief 
but  valuable  di-scusslon  nf  cumulative  voting 
whlcli  I  would  like  to  read  Into  the  record: 
'Present  law  provides  that  In  the  election 
of   directors   of   national    banks  each   share- 
liolder  siuiU  have  tl'.e  right  to  vote  the  num- 
b':r  (  t  .shares  owned  by  him  for  as  many  per- 
son.s  as  there  a:e  cUretiirH  to  be  elected,  or 
to  cuiuulatc  .svuh  bli.iri'.i  .uiil  give  one  candi- 
date  iia   niuny   vo^r's   ii.i   tlie    number  of  dl- 
rvi  lur^    mulliplUHl    by    the    number    of    hU 
hli.uf.-i  uli.ili  p<iuul    I  r   '  1  dint;;!i;ri    them  on 
Ihp   (lunip    print  Ip.e    niiiiiii)<    lU   luuity   OKndl* 
(luim   im   ho  »\\.i\l    think   nt,     8.  8&6  would 
pliinlnulp    nuuulniu  V    t   inulfttlV*   VOtlnt   In 
thp  rirciiMii  of  (iiM-ciMth  .<r  imtlonal  banxtng 
iiRiiuclatlnnN  hul   W'luiit  pi'iiult  ■UOh  MMOla* 
linna  lo  rrtiiin  i  uinui.it  !■.  ^  \  <<tliiff  by  to  pro« 

VUlltlg  ill  IhPlr  iirl  ii'li'<<  ct  a   n<(  ,  it  ,     i; 

"I'll  IUui«tr.i'r<   Irii'fl;,    huw  lUtluiittUV*  VOt* 

tnit  wui'kN  umhr  ti  r  r\latlng  lUtuU,  tftka 
IhP  c'AHO  of  i\  iiiiil'in;il  hiuik  with  K  bourd  of 
dirti-torn  roMnintir.«  nr  10  m»tnb«ri  and  a 
rupiiai  ivoc(nint  t>r  »iii(  noo  rtpFMtnttd  by 
1  (100  •.h'vr''*     Ai  thf  r!f<'!iiin,  1  ihnrtholdtr 

n<^:.\\\ii,  HI  .hart"  r-irulntpt  hU  010  VOtM 
(  U)  tlirfi-ioro  to  h<-  ir.'i.'iiillfd  by  Bl  thurM) 

nn    ;\,-(   ti)  vnul   U\i)    \':\f>    f    ;     I    ''  .Mdldfttt.      Th» 

M'niainliiy^  i  inu;!)i-it  \  i  f.h.rrii  idri.,,  owning 
UOO    nhnren     c  r  1     iioii     •. '-i-.h    :    :     ii,h    of     10 

other  <•  uuiui  lie.*  In  ibti  aituntlon  the  1 
raiKtUhiie  uh  )  iriiMMd  010  votoi  would  b« 
pleclott  Noiip  of  tlie  !i;  c  iiulldatti  who  re- 
rcivef'  001)  v)tr,-i  (VI  !',  w  lid  be  elected  to 
the  iTir,ain;nu'  '•  il'.rei't  :  !,,,>«,  A  lecond  bRl« 
\ni  w.iuid  bp  !u'!(l  t-i  elect  nine  dlrectora,  and 
!;i  ihi.i  rrrnr.il  h.ih  it  the  ahftrea  which  were 
voted  for  thr  T.r  director  elected  on  tho  flrat 


ballot  could  not  be  voted.  In  other  words, 
on  the  second  ballot  (and  any  subsequent 
ballots  which  prove  necessary)  a  stockholder 
Is  not  entitled  to  vote  shares  which  he  has 
already  fully  cumulated  and  voted  In  favor 
of  a  successful  candidate.  It  Is  obvious  that 
with  a  smaller  board  of  directors.  5  for 
example,  an  individual  would  need  167  shares 
out  of  1,000  shares  to  assure  his  election  as 
a  director.  Thus  there  is  a  tendency  to  keep 
the  number  of  board  members  at  a  lower 
figure  when  it  Is  considered  that  an  un- 
wanted Individual  might  otherwise  be  able 
to  elect  himself  to  the  board  through  cumu- 
lative voting." 

At  this  point  In  the  report,  there  appears 
a  table  which  I  will  not  attempt  to  read. 
It  shows  the  number  of  shares  necessary  to 
be  voted  to  elect  one  director  by  cimiulative 
voting  for  various  sized  boards  ranging  from 
5  members  to  25  members.  The  table  shows 
that  In  the  case  of  a  board  of  directors  with 
25  members.  It  would  only  require  a  holding 
of  39  shares  of  EU)ck  out  of  a  total  of  1.000 
shares  to  assure  the  election  of  1  of  the 
25  board  members.  In  the  case  of  a  5- 
member  board,  a  stockholder  holding  167 
shares  out  of  1,000  could  elect  1  of  the 
5  board  members.  I  continue  now  reading 
from  the  report: 

"Instances  were  cited  to  the  committee  of 
where  banks  had  reduced  the  number  of 
members  of  their  boards  so  tiiat  a  prospective 
unwanted  candidate  for  a  haajd  position 
would  have  to  hold  a  larger  number  of  shares 
of  the  bank  to  place  himself  in  a  position  of 
forcing   his   election    to    the    board. 

"The  successful  operation  of  any  bank  de- 
pends upon  confidence — confidence  of  stock- 
holders in  the  management,  c^^nfldence  of 
different  members  of  the  management  body 
In  each  other,  and  confidence  of  the  depos- 
itors and  the  community  In  the  bank  as  an 
organization.  Confidence  Is  not  cnpendered 
by  having  a  minority  group  force  itself  on 
the  directorate  of  a  bank  by  the  use  of  the 
cumulative  voting  provision,  and  in  some 
caccs  where  such  an  end  has  been  accom- 
plished the  party  or  parties  thus  added  to  the 
boards  have  pursued  a  course  of  creating 
needless  dissension,  thereby  lessening  the 
mutual  confidence  of  the  directorate  and  the 
confidence  of  the  sta.T  in  tlic  directorate,  and 
even  the  confidence  of  the  community  In  the 
bank. 

"Unity  of  management  Is  also  Imixirtant 
for  banks  because  of  the  unfavorable  effects 
which  usually  accompany  any  rift  In  the 
managing  body.  Tl^oae  who  are  charged 
with  the  reaponsii^ihiy  of  n^.anaging  a  bank 
need  to  give  full  iittention  to  operating  It 
In  A  sound  manner  without  lowering  cffec- 
llveneas  through  f,ir!ioi;ai  divihUm.  They 
should  be  able  to  ^-.m-  their  full  attcutloil 
to  running  thi;r   Ij.mkn  in  u  ni.mnpr  v^huh 

will  give   '     ':i.'l     o  il    I'l'l   M-rVlie   t-o  (l.'lionltolt 

and  Dorro.M!  wm:.'  ivci-pir.t?  thp  baf.k  in  .» 
sound  oondii'iii  Thu  cun  i>e>!t  hp  u<i>mi- 
plllhed  by  liavlrn  w  hunnunlous  li'i'l 
which  U  selPi  l"l  ''.v  a  in.vJoMty  of  llw  <=h  i  »<  • 

holders. 

"Unity  of  mnn.ii;   iiiinl    h«   ul.'ii   In  p 'tlnnt 

for  banks  bora u"e  oi  thr  1  oiifuii'iithii  n.iture 
of  their  nuutliiK  and  llu<  piramouol  lin« 
portanoe  of  inalntalnlnK  thr  hank  1  .ohoi  < 
on  a  confident hii  ha».i«     n  tnwi  i.'oon  1. 1  >  i'  'i 

In  some  OMea  that  tltirit.i«  \sho  ha\r  1  'H  ed 
thetnselVM  on  hi>nk  d.rectorateH  thmUkUi  tl>'' 
uae  of  oumuia'ive  \otinn  h.v\r  diMiori  d  In- 
formation to  which  they  hu\p  twwuh  In  lh«'ir 
cnpnolty  as  directors  in  wuva  whUh  an:  in- 
imical to  thP  li<>»>t  h.terer.tjt  of  the  hinkn 
which    they    hcrve 

"The  BankliiK  An  w  ,.<i  nun  ted  .Tunr  :i 
1064,  without  liny  proMnlnnx  for  cunuilathe 
voting  and  thla  altuntlon  prevailed  for  a 
period  of  70  yenra  until  10;):1  \^hen  m  the 
revision  of  the  law  u  provuion  wtm  mUlPd 
making  the  privilege  of  cumulative  voiihk' 
mandatory  In  the  election  uf  nuiumal  LmihK 
directors, 
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"With  respect  to  cumulative  voting  In  State 
banks  In  the  various  States,  eight  States 
have  laws  prohibiting  cumulative  voting  in 
the  election  of  bank  directors,  four  States 
mnke  cumulative  voting  mandatory  In  the 
election  of  bank  directors,  and  In  four  States 
cumulative  voting  Is  permissive  In  the  elec- 
tion of  bank  directors.  The  remaining  32 
States  have  no  laws  dealing  specifically  with 
cumulative  voting  in  the  election  of  bank 
directors  but  in  some  of  these  States  the 
provisions  of  State  law  dealing  with  the  elec- 
tion of  directors  of  corporations  may  apply 
also  to  banks. 

"The  following  sets  fortli  the  status  in 
the  various  States  of  cumulatU'e  voting  In 
the  election  of  directors  of  banks  and  di- 
rectors of  corporations: 

"States  with  laws  prohibiting  cumulative 
voting  by  shareholders  of  State  banks:  Dela- 
ware, Louisiana,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  South 
Dakota,  Texas,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 
"States  with  mandatory  cumulative  voting 
laws  (similar  to  the  existing  Federal  banking 
statute)  :  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  Wyoming, 
and  Kansas. 

•States  with  permissive  cumulative  voting 
laws:  New  "i'ork,  Ohio.  Oklahoma,  and  Rhode 
Lsland. 

"In  the  remaining  32  States  the  provisions 
of  State  law  dealing  with  the  election  of  di- 
rectors of  corporations  may  or  may  not  apply 
also  to  banks.  Of  these  States  1'2  make  cu- 
mulative voting  mandatory.  Thirteen  are  on 
a  permissive  basis  if  adopted  by  the  share- 
holders, and  seven  have  no  provisions  deal- 
ing with  cumulative  voUng.  These  States 
are  as  follows : 

•SUtes  with  no  laws — banks  unable  to 
exercise  cumulative  voting:  Alabama,  Con- 
necticut. Georgia,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Oregon. 

"States  with  mandatory  cumulative  vot- 
ing for  corporations:  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Cali- 
fornia, Idaho,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Mis- 
souri, Montana,  Nebraska.  North  Dakota, 
South  Carolina,  and  West  Virginia. 

"States  with  permissive  cumulative  voting 
for  corporations:  Colorado.  Florida.  Indiana. 
Maine,  Minnesota,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
North  Carolina.  Maryland,  Tennessee,  Utah, 
Vermont,  and  Virginia. 

"This  bin  would  eliminate  mandatory  cu- 
mulative voting,  but  It  would  permit  those 
national  banks  which  desire  to  retain  cu- 
mulative voting  to  do  Bo  by  providing  in 
their  articles  of  association  for  thla  method 
of  electing  dlrectora.  The  Treaaury  Depart- 
ment la  In  favor  of  the  leglalntlon,  and  repre- 
aentntlvea  of  the  American  Bankera  Aasocln- 
tlon  testified  In  aupport  of  the  bill.  Tl^e 
Independent  Bankera  Association  and  the 
Independiiii  Mai  ktm  Aasoflatlon  (lath  Fed- 
eral Rp»rr\p  Pi-'r;.;  .tr."  j.uppo.rr  v.\r  leg- 
itilfttlon.  'I'l-.e  I'i  :  Nv  o.  .iKi.ird  t.-p.'iip(i  by 
a  majority  v^itr  -;   \  -oi   >  -lomit u-r  " 

The  report  m  '>.<  N>i..>'r  i  ..n.inittpe  on 
Ilunkliig  niirt  Comm..  -.  ■  ,i>.iM".-d  nv  ( nr 
dIatlliUlllMhPd  ehalrinaii  :  ii.o  :  ininiiirp, 
the  Junior  Mriinior  from  \iii.';i,i,i  on  Aptil 
an,  10Sft,  <'oiituinp<l  Mlintlar  inhitinati  i.  It 
also  PtmiiiiniMt  Home  fm  In  whU-li  art  ,.n  n.i- 
terlal     to     CUinUlatlvr     \>Mih     i.    W     a"     th.\ 

were  then.  I  wilt  qn^''.-  ^^^^^r  I'Mi  i  p  h  hv  i>h 
from  thiit  report,  w:  ^ii  .•  mi  .e  n.p.  n 
No,  340  of  thr  n4th  (  oo^oc/.p  liint  t<«>»«<i..n  a*. 
followa: 

"It  muat  bt'  i.-n  .•n,i'>M -li  M,:i'  .,t  an  !i\rr- 
nge  aharehnhiiT'  mrciin>:  to.  ripct  (hrci  ■ 
tora,  It  la  n  firi'v  !-■  ha\r  n;i  -:  ^i  tioika 
ahnrea  voted  rnher  iiv  prox\  or  i:;  prrMoii 
Normally,  the  \o(c  <  a^'  m  ^niio.ei  l>i\nk« 
la  between  7u  imd  no  pri.<i;!  ot  the  to!,,; 
ahorei.  The  m  te  in  hitk-rr  inMiiuiioim  p. 
uaually  an  rven  f-mailei  pl•r^enta^!r  o!  the 
total  shares.  AhMiminK  ouis  7(i  petii".'  : 
the  Shareti  were  \oted  M  Vnu  .,\i'  ot  :  "'11' 
Bharea,  to  elect  w  lu-man  nonul  ,iii  ii,  i.v  d- 
Uftl  owning  i>nl\  (i4  Khnirh  w  -od  \iv  .iiioi 
of  elri'ting  hlmwrlf  lu  the  diiei 'oratr  (  n 
a  as-inun  hourd.  with  only  70  percent  of  the 


1.000    sliares   represented     a   man    with    only 
27  shares  woii'.d  he  a.ssured  of  election 

At  the  hearing.';  held  by  t'ne  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Banking  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  on  S  256.  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Riggs  Katnnal  Bank 
of  Washington,  Mr  Robert  V.  Fleming,  testi- 
fied in  support  of  the  Robertson  bill.  I 
would  like  to  quote  Just  briefly  from  his 
testimony,  as  contained  on  page  5  of  the 
hearings  conducted  by  that  subcommittee 
on  April  7.  1955.  Mr,  Fleming  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 

"It  has  been  my  observation  that  national 
banks  as  well  as  other  banking  institutions 
seek  and  endeavor  wherever  possible  to  ob- 
tain as  directors  men  of  outstanding  char- 
acter and  Integrity,  who  are  held  In  the 
highest  esteem  In  the  community,  for  their 
advice  and  guidance  so  that  the  confidence 
of  the  public  which  a  bank  must  have  can 
be  maintained, 

"It  has  also  been  my  observation  over  this 
long  period  of  time  that  national  bank  di- 
rectors are  sincerely  working  in  the  Interest 
of  the  shareholders  they  represent  and  are 
careful  In  the  selection  of  the  officials  they 
elect  to  run  the  bank.  I  have  often  marveled 
at  the  time  and  effort  they  expend  simply 
for  a  small  director's  fee.  It  Is  on  account 
of  their  Interest  In  the  institution  and  the 
community  In  which  they  live  that  they 
make  what  I  consider  a  very  distinct  sacri- 
fice in  ser^'lng  as  directors. 

"Cumulative  voting  has  never  been  exer- 
cised in  my  own  institution,  although  at 
each  shareliolders  meeting  I  thoroughly  and 
carefully  explain  to  the  shareholders  the 
provisions  of  cumulative  voting  and  how  they 
can  accumulate  their  votes  for  one  or  two 
directors  If  they  so  desire,  but  this  has  never 
been  availed  of. 

"I  believe  that  In  larger  Institutions  cu- 
mulative voting  rarely  has  been  exercised, 
although  I  believe  that  in  smaller  institu- 
tions from  time  to  time  an  individual  for 
personal  reasons  or  one  who  Is  seeking  to 
gain  control  of  the  Institution  may  have 
exercised  the  cumulative  voting  provision, 
which  sounds  good  In  theory  but  which  In 
practice  has  not  worked  out. 

"Under  exulting  business  pressure  and  the 
dynamic  economy  m  which  we  are  living  both 
officers  and  directors  must  work  in  harmony 
In  order  that  their  institution  may  be  run 
successfully,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
shareholders  vote  to  eliminate  cumulative 
voting-  which  would  have  to  be  by  majority 
vote— thla  la  the  American  way  of  doing 
business  and  rule  by  a  majority  rather  than 
by  a  BSgment  which  may  be  dugrunlled  or 
have  aome  pcraonal  reasons  for  desiring  to 
III. p. .,■,!■  t;:!,i:  ihi-m.^e:'. e.i  ',.r  their  nominees 
a*  diU'tioit. 

"CumulatiN"  \o!ii;t^  ...w.d  ii.-iiio;  the  «:.-.- 
lion  of  n  rih'iioi  \U:.'  wu.il  n-prpo'i.t  i.mI 
act  fur  thr   luiicnt  ol   .»  r.jircini  inti-ief,'.    ..i,d 

not     be     III     thf     IMi-U-.-l      of     thr     mu|oI;l\      !>' 

the  Blmrchnhn  -    .  i    th<-  wi:.iii-  '  '■    'i'-   ■■ 
BUtutlon 

"It    la    tlH'Mh'tr    n.\     rol'.nUlerrd     ;'.uUMnil,! 

that  thla  bill,  »  yr>(i  permit tinji  thr  himre- 
holdera  of  n  nallonal  bunk  to  ha\p  thr  option 
pilher  to  ellmiiiaie  euinui.itiNr  voting  or 
rrtrtlli  It  la  n  Kound  pipcr  of  Irnhintlon  i>nd 
1  iiMut  11  wlh  he  fii\or,,i)ly  rrporird  by  ilie 
llaiiklim  'ii;'l  (  .iM(i.,\  t'ominitlee  and  la- 
pliactrd   in'  '  '•'V'' 

1   1    M\    1  Al  l\  )     Vol  INI.    NO    AUl    TO  PVaUC 
(.Mil    llllOl  llfUN 

Sn  \>.('  Kff  that  cvunuliitlve  votmu  i"  a 
n.ivfd  i);rN,",int-  and  lun  linvr  iindetdi  iil>;e 
,.,  ^.J;|^  I  nio  r  f.howii  iieforp  that  It  I" 
ni,;iKi:v  ■i.i.t  ihe  !n;a;i  invpf-tor'  mul  niem- 
l„-r>-  o!  t!,r  ^•.lletlll  pulilic  wlio  lni\  thlK 
^o„  K  vv,,:  huw  al.V  r(Ir(tl\e  \oUr  in  the 
,.,,,(.,.,  !  dlM-itOilh  It  Ih  IlioM  hKrlv  thnt 
,  , ,  „  Ki.'  .,di'!  •■  V*  1.'  ■  I. -1^1'  "oine  W.lcrrM  ;o  !  M- 
I,,  oii.h'rinn.t      o[      thP     rorpoiuUoii       Ixnoi.d 

U:rn-\\    .:,M-M,!,k,'    win  cumulate   voir*,  ol    Iran, 

,   ,^.,;:,,i    o    i-,i-.  :    •  !ii'i.r  Klx  (liiertoih      I  i,n, il- 


lative 70tlng  is  apparently  designed  to  per- 
mit them  to  do  this. 

Mr  Ballantlne's  work  on  corporations  con- 
cludes its  discussion  of  cumulative  voting 
with  the  following: 

"The  privilege  of  cumulative  voting  is 
likely  to  be  njost  useful  in  case  of  corpora- 
tions whose  shares  are  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  Individuals  divided  Into 
groups  with  holdings  which  represent  a  good 
proportion  of  the  shares  outstanding  It 
is  not  likely  to  be  of  practical  value  m  con- 
nection with  large  corporations  with  scat- 
tered shareholdings." 

Thus,  if  the  stock  of  this  corporation  is  to 
be  widely  held  among  the  public,  cumulative 
voting  is  of  no  value.  Apparently,  it  is  con- 
templat.ed  that  the  stock  of  this  corporation 
will  not  really  be  widely  held  because  a 
weapon  has  been  put  in— In  the  form  of 
cumulative  voting — which  is  best  designed  to 
enable  equipment  suppliers  to  cumulat* 
votes  and  get  representation  on  the  board. 
If  so,  board  membership  will  be  utilized  to 
serve  the  narrow  and  selfish  interests  of 
particular  groups  or  companies  I  hiive  pre- 
viously shown  that  this  Is  not  the  proper 
function  of  directors  of  a  corporation. 

stockholders'  rights  to  inspect  corporate 

BOOKS 

Let  us  look  closer  at  the  status  of  the 
individual  member  of  the  public  at  large 
who  buys  a  share  of  stock  in  this  satellite 
corporation.  I  have  already  shown  how  un- 
likely It  Is  as  a  practical  matter  that  he  will 
have  any  voice  in  electing  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. I  have  already  shown  how  the  board 
of  directors  Is  going  to  be  constituted  so 
that  It  probably  will  not  be  managed  with 
a  viewpoint  to  his  Interests,  but  to  those 
of  the  communications  carriers  and  equip- 
ment suppliers. 

Suppose,  however,  an  Individual  stock- 
holder does  take  the  time  and  trouble  to 
exert  his  rights  and  tries  to  do  something 
about  the  management  of  the  corporation'.' 
Suppose  he  is  concerned  about  some  obli- 
gation of  the  corporation  or  wants  to  learn 
about  the  corporation's  financial  condition"' 
It  Is  important  for  a  stockholder  to  be  able 
to  Inspect  the  books  and  records  of  the  cor- 
poration and  learn  how  the  directors  are 
carrying  out  their  trusteeship  of  his  invest- 
ment. For  Just  a  moment,  let  us  look  at 
the  general  law  on  thla  subject  as  stated  In 
Ballantlne  on  Corporations  beginning  at 
page  376: 

"The  right  of  the  shareholder  to  ascertain 
how  the  affairs  of  his  comintny  are  l^elng 
conducted  by  IM  directors  and  officers  is 
founded  on  hU  bene'  '.a:  utereM  throuuh 
ownership  of  aharea  ur.d  the  nei  estity  of  aelf- 
protection.  Maimpeth  oi  i.omc  coriKirnllons 
dellberatflv  kepp  'i.r  hhatihoidtTc  m  ignor- 
ance or  ui.dei  n.l^  ip|"'p'>'''''*''"'>  "*  to  the 
,.r  aitiiirii  lui»inp«B  pru- 
!!,;.!  iiii-  mveotor  keep  >k 
'',1  ii.id'.'i^'rmrnt  and  the 
,.,,i.rr.t,  I  ho)ip  III  charge 
ii,,i\  hi-  ituiiiy  of  groM  In* 
ii.i !,  orMv  for  yeare  and 
,:  !  1  (O.orhdldpra  enniiut 
,o  ii  oP'.idti  ititornittUoti 
.<  ■  ;  tiif  ulinrehulder'e 
i,,i\r  ihr  I  rpornte  bixika, 
prnrd  to  hl«  inapeclion 
,  w  :,  ,1  I;  '.hrir  I'.iifr  l>rri.  m  •■•  h 
,,  j..,  ,.   ;i»         (O'.d         l.l'Jl  .rill    \ 
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dlvvilf*  ocmfldtnMal  Information  to  oom- 
potUort  or  to  injvirt  th«  oorporftUon  wid 
oth«r  »hiMr«hold«rt.  Th«  oorpor»Uon  »hould 
f  prot«ct»<l,  If  poMibU,  from  k  vtxfttlovu 
And  burU»nionn  ituerftr«no«  with  m  bu«l- 
n»M  in  bAd  UUh  or  tht  dUcloturt  of  conn- 
dtnUAl  lntorm»tlo«  to  tlu>««  who  lnt«nd  to 
ftbtiM  It. 

"By  tkrty  ln|llth  decision*  It  wi\a  (or- 
mtrly  h»ld  ihAt  th»r«  mvut  b«  •omtUAlni 
mort  than  b*r«  iutpiclon  of  ml»m»nA««- 
mtnt  or  fraud,  Thtr«  mu«t  b«  lomt  pur- 
tlouUr  oontrovtriy  or  qviMtlon  in  which  tin 
pnrty  Applying  wa«  InttrMtvd,  and  lnap«c- 
Won  would  bt  irantdd  only  to  far  m  n*c«i- 
•ary  for  that  particular  occailon,  By  the 
■antral  rula  in  the  Unltad  Btalaa.  howavar, 
iharaholdarA  hava  a  right  to  inipoct  lh« 
booka  and  papara  of  a  corporation  without 
flr«t  tliowing  any  partlcuUu"  duputa  or  prov- 
mg  any  mlanianRftment  or  oilior  occniion 
randerlng  an  examlnalltin  proprr  The  priv- 
ilege, however,  la  not  abnoUUo  and  the  cor- 
poration may  thow  in  defciwo  thiil  tlio  np- 
pUcant  la  acting  from  wrongful  motives. 

"In    Outhrit   V.    Harknc.1,1,   ihore   WM    in- 
volved  the  right  of  a  ihareholder  In  a  na- 
tional banlc  U)  inspect  lt«  book*  for  ihe  pur- 
pose  of    uscertftlnlng   whether   the   business 
affairs  of  the  banlc  had  been  condufted  ac- 
cording to  law,  and  whether,  as  suspected, 
the  bank  was  guilty  of  irregularities.     The 
court  said:  'The  decisive  weight  of  American 
authority  recognlaes  the  right  of  the  share- 
holder, for  proper  purposes  and  under  rea- 
sonable regulations  as  to  pUvre  and  time,  to 
Inspect    the    books    of    the    corporation    of 
which  he  Is  a  member    •   •  •   In  Issvilng  the 
writ  of  mandamus  the  court  will  exercise  a 
•ound  dlscrethin  ai^d  grant  the  right  untler 
proper  safeguards  to  protect  the  Interest  of 
all    concerned       The    writ    shovild    not    be 
granted     for     speculative     p\u-po«es     or     to 
gratify  Idle  curii^aity  or  to  aid  a  blackmailer, 
but  It  may  ntU  be  denied  to  the  stix-kholder 
who   seeks    the    information    for    legitimate 
purpc^es  ' 

"Among  the  purpoaet  held  to  Justify  a 
demand  for  Inspeotlm^  are  the  following:  (  U 
To  aarertnln  the  Rnanrlal  condition  of  the 
company  or  the  propriety  of  dividends;  CJ) 
the  vahie  of  the  shares  of  stock  for  sale  or 
Investment;  (3)  whether  there  has  been  mis- 
management. (4)  In  anticipation  of  share- 
holders n\eetlngB  U>  obtain  a  mailing  list  of 
thareholders  to  solicit  proxies  or  Inflvience 
voting;  (S)  to  obtain  Information  In  aid  of 
litigation  with  the  corporation  or  Its  officers 
aa  to  corporate  transactions.  Among  the 
Improper  purpoaea  which  may  Jvistlfy  denial 
of  the  right  of  inspection  are:  (1)  Obtaining 
of  Information  as  to  bvislnesa  secrets  or  to 
aid  a  competitor;  Ci)  to  secure  bualness 
'prospects'  or  Investment  or  advertising  lists, 
(3)  to  nnd  technical  defects  In  corporate 
transactions  in  order  to  bring  'strike  suits' 
for  purpoaea  of  blackmail  or  extortion. 

"In  general,  however,  officers  and  directors 
have  no  legal  authority  to  close  the  offtce 
doors  against  shareholders  for  whom  they 
are  only  agents,  and  withhold  from  them  the 
right  to  Inspect  the  books  which  fvirnlshes 
the  moat  effective  method  of  gaining  Infor- 
mation which  the  law  has  provided,  on  mere 
doubt  or  suspicion  as  to  the  motives  of  the 
Bhareholder.  While  there  Is  some  conflict  of 
authority,  when  an  inspiectlon  by  a  share- 
holder is  contested,  the  burden  la  usually 
held  to  be  upon  the  corporation  to  establish 
a  probability  that  the  applicant  Is  attempt- 
ing to  gain  inspection  for  a  purpose  not  con- 
nected with  his  Interests  as  a  shareholder,  or 
that  his  purpose  la  otherwise  Improper,  The 
burden  is  not  upon  the  petitioner  to  show 
the  propriety  of  his  examilnatlon  or  that  the 
refusal  by  the  officers  or  directors  was  wrong- 
ful, except  under  statutory  provisions." 

Ballantlne  then  goes  on  to  discuss  various 
statutory  regulations  of  the  stockholder's 
common-law  right  of  inspection  of  corporate 
books.     Some  State  Btatutes  limit  the  right 
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of  Impaction  to  certain  types  of  nookn  ai-.d 
recorda.     Others  require  that  the  mo*  knoUln 
hava  owned  his  stock  for  a  cerinln  peri.ui  (  r 
time  at  own  a  certain  percentage  of  lis  sluuo« 
In  order  to  exercise  the  right  of  Inspntion 
The  District  of  Colvnnbla  has  mti  i>  n  siaiw 
tory  provUlon  on  this  »u>ije<i   and  it  i'  ^^'v 
Unportant  to  an  uiulerniandlui!  "f  't;U'  bi;: 
I  will  come  to  U   m  Just  a  munyput       Wh.-n 
we  liKik  doaely  ul  this  sntrllHo  .  uipoi^i  l.ni 
blU'a  provisions  on  thix  suli)e<'    \^''  hinl 
other  sleeper  which  show*  that   Mir  luii 
little  to  offer  the  indhUlual  nionii>fi   uf 
pvibllc 

rtrnuc  sTocKtioi.prn  rxi  i  vi^mi  mi  .m 
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Pod  Ion  804(e)   of  It  R    linio     i  ■    mended. 
now  provides  aa  foUoww 

"The  requirement  uf  uri'ium    \Mb)  of  the 
District    of    Columbia    llunlnrNn    C-!;'   i:i\\.<'.\ 
Act    (DC.    Code,    sec     'JO  U.M)   b         ,>»    t..    iin- 
percentage    of    stock    whhh    a    stockholdtr 
nuist  hold  In  order  to  h,>vo  thr  rlghte  of  In- 
spection and  copying  nvi  f-ni',  m  that  aub- 
section  shall  nut  be  ai)pi:<-;vi)l''   iv-   the  caae 
of  holders  of  the  mock  (f  t;io  cij^  nation, 
and  they  may  excrclHc  s\i(  h   lU.KU  without 
regard  to  the  j)cri-pn'..iKC  ■->'  >»'>'*  *<  they  hold," 
This  suuiuls  ju.st  fiuni  ;  i-king  at  thla  bill 
that  a  stockholder  in  luo  H.aelllte  corpora- 
tion Is  going  to  have  a  full  right  of  tnapoo- 
llon  and  copying  wlthmii  regard  to  the  per- 
cent.vge   of    stock    wlilch    he    h-^lds,      Notice, 
however,  that  thla  cl.uisc  refers  only  to  eeo- 
tlon  45ib)   I'f  the  DiHtritM  t.r  CuUunbiu  Bual- 
ncjiH   cxirporuilon   Act    w;,;  li   la  tubeectlon 
UiOibi  of  tuio  Ji)  of  tho  Uuiiict  of  Columbia 
Cod>v     Nntuc,  ii«),  that  It  rclcrs  .  ;,;y  to  the 
rlghU  i>(   insperVion   aod   r. 
In    th.it   .HuOscclion   '      l.i't 
tlua    Hvibsocutiiv   lUO.li      li- 
the Uutrlct  of  Cuiuni.M.i  ( 
tu  follows. 

"(b)  Any  persot^  ^\T  prr.ti  r.s  who  ahall  be 
the  holder  or  holders  "t  record  of  At  leaat 
5  p«>r  centum  of  all  the  i  '.t'«i.»mtiog  aharee 
of  a  corporation  nhall  luivo  tho  tinht  to  ex- 
amine, m  person,  or  by  ;\k«''i'  '  >''  iik'  i: 
rvnv  reiuionahle  tune  ur  iimh>»i  !■  r  ai.\  ;•;  p'-i 
pvupotie.  Its  record  <>l  «i>;ueii.>;drit  .>iul  to 
make  extracts  tlierefrvnn   ' 

This  suhsecti>.i\  >b)  wiurh  1  h.jve  Jutt  read 
only  c(Uiceri\s  the  rlKhi  of  a  ntuklMldcr  '• 
examine   the  record   of  »l\i>relui;<ltMH   .o.U    ' 
make  extracts  from  It      What  di>e«  U\\s  imwi. 
This  only   means   that   a  f^tix-khoUirr   tu    t !  '■ 
satellite   corporation    will    in't    hnvp    -.    -a'. 
a  percent  of  the  stiK-k  In  nrdiT  t,,  u-ai :,  nvi.  ■ 
the  other  stockholders  art'      H\it    tlil«  \v    w  d 
not  give  him  the  rlKht  t,i  lu  k  lu-o  (■.■-  >    u- 
tracts  and  financial  ntT.\ir,M     r   <;,.•       n.p.'  •. 
This  rlRht  Is  governed  hv  «tM!)-?><  •;    i>    (d)   of 
this  s;une  soctlDu  of  tiir  Div'i,   '     !  Columbia 
Ccxle,  section  JD  tt.^<^      I'   read.-i  .vs  follows: 

"id)    If  any  pcrsur.   'ir  prrs 
the   i\gKregate  5   per  <-iM.t  uo-, 
of   the   outstanding  ,sh.>rr.'i      ; 
shall  present  t^i  any  omcrr 
Istered  agent  nl  the  c   tpT  \' 
quest  stating  tlte  purp  .sr  •! 
mcnt  of   Its   affairs,   it    .sh.il' 
make  or  prtx'ure  ,s\irh  a  st.i 
by   the   presldeut   or   a   \ :  c   pi".<ildent  or  by 
tlie  treasvirer  or  an  iusstst,\nt  treasurer,  em- 
bracing a  partlrvilar  amiint  of  Us  assets  and 
liabilities   In   detail,    ar.d    to   have   the   same 
ready  and  on  file  ut   the  registered  office  of 
tho  corporation  within  thirty  days  after  the 
presentation  of  svich   request.     Such  state- 
ment shall  at  all  times  during  buslnesa  hours 
be  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  shareholder 
and  he  shall  be  entitled  to  copy  the  same." 
What  Is  the  net  result '    The  result  Is  this. 
An    individual    stockholder    In    the    satellite 
corporation  only  has  a  right  to  see  the  cor- 
poration's  list  of  stockholders.     Only  those 
who   ow^n   5   percent  of  all   the  outstanding 
shares    of   the    corporation   have   a   right   to 
look  into  its  financial  condition. 
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I  think  tliU  should  be  exjilalned  to  the 
Amerlian  ptibllo  who  are  being  led  to  be- 
lic\i'  (hat  they  lU'e  going  U\  have  a  real  pun- 
.-,1111, It  V  of  uluirlng  m  llie  ownership  and 
ni.in.in- lueni  of  this  corporation  tlimuuh 
p. ,..,!.ih;o  iisvuf'rnhli)  of  half  Itn  Mock  At 
I!, in  tune  1  wouUl  like  the  .Mtinamr  who  u  In 
ihOk^i'  ,'t  tlir  bill  to  ani'Wer  IhU  quehllon; 
Wi,\  dnri  tho  bill  give  tliP  Individual  slock- 
)i  >;,irt  I  ho  rlrfbt  to  oxainlne  the  ctirpnra- 
•  ;  i,  M'cxid  of  r.hait'holilei»  hut  deny  hini 
M.r  i.Khi  to  rx.uniiie  lin  financial  ac(>ouu(>t ' 
VAiAN<,iii;n  ON    iiin  no.xnu  or  iiisn  ronn 

This  fragniontod  bii,,id  "\  diiocturx  foi  th" 
»aio;:i'e  riirp'iri\tliin  pienenis  still  annihn 
uuiqvie  proiiiom  uiulor  corporate  law  I'bhi 
Involvea  VuianiUM  no  the  bo.ud  of  (liroc- 
tore. 

Although  the  bill  1m  very  careful  to  set  up 
three  different  inran.t  of  election  or  appoint- 
ment 1  :  incinbeiH  In  the  IhmkI,  U  contalIl^ 
no  almii.U'  jirovuion  for  the  lining  of  vacim- 
Otea,  Suppi>,s(>  a  vacai:cy  on  tho  bourd  o(  ■ 
ctire  by  rea.um  of  death  rempnatlon.  nr  re- 
moval of  a  duector  eliM  ic.l  bv  the  coinnuuil- 
catlona  common  cuniei-, '  inie  would  tiui.k 
that  BUCh  n  dlrectoi-M  conMituentR  v^iinu 
want  to  be  sure  that  the  0  0  3  dlvl(t,on  of 
the  board  wan  ,,;\i,  iv;  imci-m  i  1  suppn-.r 
the  only  way  tbl.i  cou'.d  be  done  vAoviUl  be  ; - 

convene  a  apeciai  mectinK  of  the  stockho'.M- 
era  who  are  conununlcailons  carriers  m  order 
to  fill  the  vacancy  This  nor  only  wouUl  re- 
quire time  and  expen.*e  hut  It  would  cer- 
tainly l>e  a  ttovel  and  vti.Uiue  protrdvire  for 
any  corporuiion 

Blnce  the  bill  Is  Mleni  on  this  point  and 
makea  the  :'.'i  i"'!,it;.  I-,  ■.niijcct  lo  the  Uutru-i 
of  Columi  ;  1  i  .tp.  i.itioii,.,  .\,  t  v*..'  luu^^  look 
%0  Ita  pr-vi'.l  ,i..i  to  imd  out  bow  vaciinclei 
art  fMlcd.  .Section  J'.»  Ulii  c)  of  tho  l)i«tru-t 
of  Columbia  t'odo  jjovems  tbu  pim»ibility 
X  quote  Ita  provision.-*  a*  (ollown 

"Any  directoi-hip  to  be  filled  liy  lea.--  u 
of  an  lncrca,-<e  m  the  number  of  dircitiis 
may  be  fMled  bv  eioi  iion  at  an  annuiil  meet- 
tng  or  al  a  upoc;  d  niroimi?  of  nbarehoUlni 
entitled  to  vote  c.ijied  lor  that  pMipu.>e  Anv 
'. aoancy  oocurrmu  in  the  ho.vrd  of  direi  - 
tore  for  any  caUNo  other  than  by  rea.^.n  of 
an  Inctr.u'.e  m  the  number  oi  d, re,  tor;,  luiv 
be  filled  bv  iimnnuilve  voir  of  a  ma.',oiay 
of  tJ\e  rem. lining  direct,. r«.  th  lunh  le.M.  than 
,1  ,|  ;  r.ini  of  the  b.iard  of  director^,  unle-.s 
• ;  ,.  ,.••;  ;rH  ,,f  1  ncorjior.it I  'u  otherwl.se  pi  • 
.  ;  ;,■  .\  d'.iector  electeil  tii  fill  a  vacai.i  y 
.■.!.,:.    be   elected    for    the    unexpired   term   of 

bl'i   p.;  e(|ece.'».to.r   in   ofTliM' 

Tho  !'.!■''!  ■.entencp  of  this  nectlon  would 
not  api)ly  .■.;:  -e  't  c.  iicerns  dlrector^hllv«  u^ 
be  filled  by  hm.--  n  of  an  lucreane  In  the 
number  of  dnei  t^rs  I  a!<,sunve  U»ls  Would 
never  apply  '"  ''ic  Katelllie  corporation  and 
that  ite  artlclii*  r  mcorixiratlon  couUl  never 
be  amended  by  vote  of  the  stockholders  to 
increaae  the  number  of  meinliers  on  the 
board. 

The  aecond  sentence  of  sentence  oio>c)  u 
applicable.  It  provides  that  any  vacancy  on 
the  board  occurring  for  any  cause  other  than 
InereasS  in  the  t  tal  number  of  dlre>tor» 
may  be  flUecl  bv  amnnative  vote  of  a  ir.a- 
Jorlty  of  the  rem.dnlng  directors  In  other 
words.  If  a  director  appoltUcd  by  the  Presi- 
dent dies  or  resigius  or  l.s  removed,  a 
majority  of  the  other  directors  ctuild  fill  ibi'> 
vacancy  with  someone  of  a  different  vicv\- 
polnt. 

A  President  la  i'.y  appolnt<«d  director  might 
leave  an  ui^.explred  term  of  almo.'it  3  years. 
If  so.  a  majirlty  of  the  remaining  direc- 
tors would  elect  his  .•succes.stjr  for  the  en- 
tire unexpired  term  under  the  last  sciUencc 
of  secUon  916(C).  If  this  happened,  the 
purpose  of  having  three  directors  appointed 
by  the  President  could  be  defeated  for  a  long 
period  of  time. 

REMOVAL  OP  DIRECTORS 

I  referred  to  vacancies  which  might  oc- 
ctir  by  reason  of  death,  resignation  or  re- 


moval t»f  dlrecloi.i  'Mil-  Milellite  corp.iin- 
t;un  bill  contalhi.  no  ptovi^ion  can  1 1  i,ii,>; 
removal  of  dlrectoiH     Wc  n,ul  the!    IooK  t' 

the   District    of    ("ohiinlila    Codr    .   I    !:      Ml'    |tM' 
eral   ConUllon    :  c»     prlt.onliu'    to    <•  ip,,!atr   (11 

rectors  on  tl.-i  laiMioi.u  p,  n  t  Al  iinye 
1 4t  of  Volume  'J  .1  t';i  ic!,<  I  ,  n  i  ap.  i,,M,in» 
there  Is  tiw  iuiiuwu.t  pci'..ucnt  Eiiiuuuehi  oi 
the  law: 

"The  right  to  rrmnvp  n  director  or  an 
officer  fur  OAUae  miuiei  u,  iMiy  cur|X>r(\tltiu 
as  a  pni  t  of  it-.  Un  r  In  ,  iiior  words.  Ir- 
respective  of   to  \    pi    V .  1   y.    Ill   the  stntttte, 

charter  oi  b\'  'aw'  Bloi'klioldoln  or  inrtnbern 
have  atitbMi'v  I'l  rcniovi'  direii.r'.  fioin 
OinCC  during  '  lie U  tei  m  it  •  ul^  tai.'  ,a;  cl'  ,a,dt 
rnn  be  f.l,.  \v  n  ♦  '  '  i  T  ■•  >■••  i  c  :  i.i  ;,  c;ii al 
Ii  an  the  IVdernl  OOUrta  .o.d  to  in  a  nuini  ci 
<  :  .'  '  >,cB,  Including  Culurodo.  Loulalnna, 
M  !  .n.  New  Jeraey,  New  York.  Pennayl- 
nd  Wlsconaln.)  •  •  •  A«  said  by 
J  id(-e  McQulllen  In  hiB  work  on  municipal 
corporations,  the  power  to  remove  a  cor- 
porate director  from  hla  office  for  reasonable 
and  Just  cause  Is  one  of  the  common  law 
Incidents  of  all  corporations." 

In  other  words,  any  director  may  be  re- 
moved during  his  term  by  tho  stockholders 
If  the  stockholders  find  him  guilty  of  mis- 
conduct or  negligence.  If  this  happened,  the 
vacancy  which  results  will  be  filled  under 
section  016(c)  by  the  majority  of  the  re- 
maining directors.  Again,  we  see  a  means 
by  which  the  divided  representation  on  Uie 
board  of  directors  could   be   defeated. 

Qt;ORVM    rOR    DIRKl  I     l<^     MtltlNOS 

Like  other  deliberative  b(KlleB,  It  Is  not 
to  b«  expected  that  all  members  of  a  board  of 
directors  oaa  be  present  at  every  meeting. 
One  or  more  may  be  111  or  disabled,  for  in- 
stance. Soma  may  have  conflicting  busi- 
ness engagemenu  which  prevent  their  at- 
tendance. This  Is  not  at  nil  uncommon  In 
the  lives  of  the  bvisy  men  who  are  typically 
elected  to  the  hoards  of  major  companies. 
Unieas  the  boar<l  of  the  satellite  corpora- 
tion Is  to  ic  ,0  p  cd  prln^nrlly  from  its 
Inside  maii.oM  na  I  :  a  nich  is  a  real  possi- 
bility as  I  have  shuwu— lu  director*  are 
particularly  Ukoly  to  b«  busy  men  who  may 
not  always  be  able  to  attend  meetings. 

Also,  very  often  matters  of  an  emergency 
nattire  arise  which  require  special  meetings 
of  the  '>  '  id  of  directors  on  sboi  i  notice, 
Oorporn'(  n  'I'rests  may  suffer  mil  usly 
sontetunes  If  a  critical  dtelslon  ca;  i  '  be 
made  quickly.  For  this  reason,  it  ic  <  ^'  i  lal 
that  boards  of  directors  be  able  to  act  with 
the  preeence  of  some  quorum  and  nut  be  re- 
quired to  have  all  directors  present. 

If  It  Is  Important  to  divide  the  board  of 
the  satellite  corjwratlon  among  directors 
appointed  by  the  President,  directors  ele<  ted 
by  communications  common  carrier*  a  no 
directors  elected  by  public  stockholder*  '  i.c 
It  Bhould  also  be  important  to  provide  ;  ; 
corporate  action  cannot  te  t.tkeu  unless  dl- 
rtc -rn  of  aU  three  caieg.nc-  ar,.  pMsent, 
11  !t    ;  1040  contains  no  jiro.  ■,  nn- 

luorum  of  directors  and  no  provisions 
!iy  particular  types  of  directors  must 
participate  In  board  actions.    Again,  we  mu^t 
turn  to  the  District  of  Columbia  BuMnoh- 

(  •;  :.,'!  :s  Act  ! or  tlie  applicable  law 
i><.v.uun  ^itlMOuli  It.  the  pertinent  pro\i- 
slon  and  It  reads  as  follows: 

"A  majority  of  the  number  of  directors 
fixed  by  the  bylaws  or  in  the  absence  of  a 
bylaw  fixing  the  number  of  directors,  then  ol 
the  number  stated  m  tl.c  articles  of  Incor- 
poration, shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  bu.siness  unles,s  a  greater 
number  la  required  by  the  articles  of  In- 
corporation or  the  bylaws  The  act  of  the 
majority  of  the  directors  present  at  a  meei- 
ing  at  which  a  quorum  is  present  shhil  be 
Uie  act  of  the  bo;a-d  of  directors,  unless  the 
act  of  a  greater  number  is  required  by  the 
articles  of  Incorporation  or   the  bylaws   ' 

Thus  it  will  be  left  for  the  bylaws  or  the 
articles  of  incorporation  to  fix  the  number, 


(i!  wh.th  a  iniijorlty  hhall  eoUf.litUle  a  quo- 
lUli;  llien  it  UkaJoiMy  ol  tluil  quoiuin  U 
>,ufTlilenl  to  tiaii'-.avt  bunineah 

In  other  woidn  the  laiur«(  tjuorun,  vvhuh 
c.m  hr  m.lalilubrd  foi  the  natrlltlr  coipota- 
lion  ir-  a  lUajotllV  ot  lf»  tolnl  nuiuher  of 
Uiie.  I  .\u  I  I  I  :>  \khiih  ineuii*  the  l»li;e<it 
U  '  a  ill,  \v  1.1,  i,  I  ,!,  hi-  1  r  I  iilill'  htnl  111  II  Uirll. 
bei5  1  ;  (he  Ih.alU  t!  thin  l.'>  the  (pioiuio 
t  I  .el  .1  11,  1  :  I  ;  !  \  if  1  ikJli'  o|  f\w  (  1  U,(l  lul.ll 
till  1  a  p,  I,,'.  I.  I  l.r  eipu-l.tiV  tlilt  c  '.oil  '  a- 
fl  c  it;!i,'  i;  ^  i-lra  teil  by  Ciinmoiilcat  I  r- 
eo;  ,;  <)  f;.,  r  iiuritris  plrctod  by  efp.itp- 
inrlit  M;;  ;  a  1  r,  ]'  \,,  p,,.a:|ble  t'  al  no  di- 
rector lipi'  >,c',t  .1  bv  the  I'rrwUleot  Will  bS 
pie-cM     ut    A    partlcuhii     mettini! 

1.   .1  i*  Su  ImpUt'tivnt   to  havr  a   I  oi,io   cum- 

i-"  'it  of  three  separate  kinuN  <:  <i.o  lurs, 
should  It  not  also  be  Imponant  to  uisure 
that  business  Is  not  tranincted  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  one  class  of  directors?  Per- 
haps the  bill  should  be  amended  to  provide 
that  a  quorum  ir.i.-t  i'  >  :  tic  at  least  one 
member  of  each  <  ..wk  oi  (i.re,  ;  .rn,  nr  thet  a 
quorum  should  contain  the  »..iv a  p.'  por- 
tions of  tlie  VArlouB  cl.o.he>.  >  ;  u.M.u.rB  as 
docs  the  entire  board.  Id  ;  m,  w.  This 
Is  a  difficult  question  cnui>iHi  b>  ibv  unprece- 
dented composition  of  this  board,  Tho 
question  could  not  arise  under  an  ordinary 
privately  owned  corporation  or  under  a  Oov- 
ernment-owned  corporation.  This  is  An- 
other exAmple  of  the  illogical  structure  of 
this  corporation  and  Its  failure  to  fit  sound 
principles  either  of  corporate  management 
or  of  administration  of  the  public's  buslneu 

■xtcvTur   I  OM  MI  not 

It  Is  generally  known  ;'..it  nom  mrpc^rn- 
tlona  have  executive  c  i.h,.  ii  I  .^  d 
like  to  read  briefly  from  piigc»  u^  miuugU 
1S3  of  Ballantlne  on  Corporations  In  order 
to  set  forth  the  background  and  general  law 
concerning  executive  comniitiees,  as  follows: 

"A  corporation  must  of  necessity  act 
through  agents  and  representatives.  The 
board  of  directors  may  be  designated  as  the 
primary  agents,  whoae  powers  may  be  a.>> 
extensive  as  the  objects  and  purposes  oi  ne 
corporation  require  All  other  agents  nor- 
mally receive  their  authority  by  delegation, 
express  or  Implied,  from  these  prlmsry 
agents.  The  doctrine  that  nn  agent  cannot 
delegAte  his  powers  does  n>t  ni^piy  where  he 

Is  authorised  to  do  so  either  exores^W  or 
impliedly.  And  even  m  the  al'.-eoor  (,:  ex- 
press  authority,  un  nulhonty  to  Ue.ii-.ite  (lls- 
OretlOUary   uuthoi.ly    to   co^itnlt^ee^    omcers, 

and  agents  nuut  be  iiojiUtd  n  an  M.is.^uy 
and  usage,  for  the  .lai,;  .f.  i,,.,-    • 
to  all  the  current  b  ,-  :  e  ■     ;  e-  ,', 
corporation,    and    it  i    i    i  I't m 

them    to  do  so.      It   l."    not    tiecrnn.arv    1 
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nii»-er  b.,ib  uudei  fiuUiioiy  provuiou»  and 
Uie  iMioMioii  law  nnd  alfio  luider  provlMcus 
ol  !he  uituleii  111  byliiws.  lo  whut  exirht 
Ui  iv  lie  boi.nl  o(  ilUeeloi'ii  drlr^jute  Its 
pivM'ih  ai.il  i.uihoiiiv  lo  an  rxttadtvp  coii.- 
11,1' Ut  1,  t.canie  caaninitlee  or  iiome  otiier 
couunitiii  i>,a'r.  n.in  exiind  only  to  Hie 
111  ii;,>Keiiii  1. 1  :  '■  ladinalv  liui>ln<>s»  irancac- 
la  i\n  H.Noi\...t  tUncrnion  <'r  doe*  it  rxiend 
t,:  .iiii  o  t,iM  ipiof-tion*  ol  pu.icy,  »\ich  M  lo.e 
ilei:aiaii  1.  I  '  il.vlUendP  IrlUoViU  aiul  coin- 
peiiimiion  <>l  ofT\ieii«  niivl  tbf  ntnrndmeiu  of 
bv  tawr.v 

In  /Oo(l,"i(ifi  V  ll'.hli  "ii)ii  hcv^'rvet  ti'it 
(-1  ,ii  t  iippi o\  en  vv  lint  ,t  ia<li»  the  moiipi  n  t  u.o' 
as  formn,at<  1  in  i  ioK.  t;ini  not  only  the 
iransactioi.  oi  in  c  tdinai.v  and  rovitinr  boM- 
ness  of  the  corporation  nmy  be  dr,rt!a'e,l, 
bvit  that  c'  en  m  mntterfi  involving  discrrt 
the   pOWeif      >!    a    houMi    (.•    (inectojpi    innv 

dalegated  t  i-xn 

board  anu  \:.r  a.  :.>  .    i.'mici« 

committee  may  i"   nauir  lat.a.ni;  oi,  \uc  <    ' 
poratton.'    In  Ufj' •  ^'<<■    (••iiir'i  wit  ^l  > 
Worfci  V,  Cenfroi  fron  Wor*.-    i  c   :  t:ai  t  en 
tered  Into  by  a  nvimber  of  stei    n    ,    ,;,ictvir 
Ing     corporations     to     protect     themaelvai 
against  excessive  demands  of  their  employ 
ees  provided  for  a  Joint  'executive  commit 
tee.'   to  which   was  delegated   fii: 
elusive   power   to  represent    tie    i 
negotiations  with  the  emp,  vee« 
not  an  undue  delegation  of  1 1  u  it  N  mm     :.;y 
executive    functions    of    the    (i;:ectnr»,    al- 
though It  conferred  exclusive  auihoMty  upon 
the  committee  as  to  labor  disputes  for  a 
period  of  9  years  with  full  p^ver  t  -  regulate 
conditions  of  employment 

"The  scope  of  authority  given  to  an  exec.i- 
tlve  or  other  committee  ehould  clearly  ap- 
pear in  the  duly  adopted  reeolutlon  or  by- 
law creating  it.  As  a  matter  of  bvialness 
practice  there  Is  no  doubt  that  in  many  com- 
panies ihe  use  of  an  executive  conmuttee 
may  reduce  the  directors  to  little  more  than 
a  supervising  and  ratifying  bodv  The  full 
board  of  directors  of  many  a  c  .npuny  meets 
•  rare  intervals  to  glance  c'  i.  \  ci 
u.e  i!  ..usacllons  of  an  executnc  v  n.n,.'  n 
of  three  or  five  members  ai  i  ;  i  > 
m  a  perfunctory  manner  iheu  ;•  i-.v.a 
limit,  however,  to  Ute  power  of  the  directors 
or  trustees  to  abdlcAte  authoritv  iv  d  re- 
spoi«lbiluy  or  exclude  mUumty  Mpe-n  m- 
lives.  They  cannot  delegete  n  t.u  r,  po  i- 
slon  And  control  of  the  corpiiat.on  .,11 
executive  comn,  fee  it  this  u  incoimutent 
with  the  chartrt  or  law  which  reqvilres  that 
they  shall  have  Keicrai  *opervmion  and  con- 
trol of  the  c'^rprt,, 

leas    or.ei-i'r    t        \ 
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•n  tlie  rroiM  ,|  \' .,,■ 
s«-n'.c  01  l>;;n:o  us  ;.' 
piin 'ip-il;  t^tu  h  a 
I'niire.y  neeibrw*  lo  cxpl.iU,  Ihi' 
(lijen.itian  Uirectiir.i  ate  t;ri.era; 
with  plin.ity  jHiWi'T>,  and  tlieir 
..u;;,  r.'y  I'.co';)  in  !ude.s  pv  vvrr  "a  ap-p  .i.t 
rtl-.er  ;;(,:c;'.'s  --aril  a.--  a  vcf.er,*!  executi'.i  w!a 
In  tur:i  can  enipio\'  j^ubordlnates  wlv  tie 
come   agent.";  f-f    the   cor^ioratlon 

•'Corporation  acts  frequently  authorize  the 
appointment  of  executive,  finance,  and  oUier 
committees  of  the  bo.ird  ot  directors  which 
mav  exercise  ihe  p<.jwers  ol  the  board  in  the 
m.ii..>gei;.ent  ol  the  corporate  business  fvnd 
aff.dra  t  J  ihc  cxtetu  provided  in  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  board  or  In  the  bylaws  of  the 
corporation.  The  appolntm.ent  of  commit- 
tees by  the  directors  Is  sometimes  provided 
for  in  the  article.^,  but  more  usually  in  the 
bylaws     of     a     corporation.     The     question 


't-M 


t! 
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ai     Directors  niav  dmibt- 
U!«   coinmltteei"     ^  tli  r-s, 
rxerclKt    of    wide    d.vcie- 
a:,ii    inav    permit    the   |.Mne;ul 
(■■<.eci.t   \  e   committee    '       i     ).- 
• ',    Iva.»!i!pit.  (iprriitl!  !  K  ^•^;ler- 
;  :  ■    <  '.   fxecutiv  r   c,  inn.itteeS 
iue  coulra  and  iiiani\>reniriit 
and  exclude  some  of  the  directors  hn  e  1  em 
condemned  " 
Afr    t'.e    ouotatlon   frciv,    ni.lianiinr    indl- 

. •.•,,!  !  'p.a:  ti  11  laws  I'.iivr  Conip  ',■  terog. 
;  I  N'  r.  r  ci  iiiinlt  ter^  at  d  to 
appolntnirnt  aid  u^e  of 
ittees  by  the  b'  ;  rd  'f  di- 
strict of  C'  :iitr,bi.i  hii'tness 
t  \!t  no  excei'thr.  It  con- 
9161  e)  of  title  'JV-  of  the 
trlct  of  Columbia  Co<\r  the  fonowttp  iiro- 
V  ision ' 

"If  the  bylaws  s  provide,  the  b<-iard  of 
directors,  by  resolution  adopted  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  r.umber  of  directors  fixed  by  the 
bylaws,  or  In  tb.c  absence  of  s  bylaw  f.xlr.g 
the  number  of  directors,  then  of  the  num.ber 
stated  in  tl'ic  articles  of  Incorporation,  may 
ufsipi.ate  two  or  more  directors  to  constitute 
an  executive  committee,  which  committee. 
tu  •the  extent  provided  in  Euch  resolution  or 
in  the  bvlaws  of  the  corporation  shall  have 
and  may  exercise  ail  of  the  authority  of  the 
board  of  directors  in  the  management  of  the 
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business  and  affairs  of  the  corporation;  but 
the  designation  of  such  committee  and  the 
delegation  thereto  of  authority  shall  not 
operate  to  relieve  the  board  of  directors,  or 
any  member  thereof,  of  any  responsibility 
imposed  upxjn  It  or  him  by  law  " 

Since  the  satellite  corporation  Is  governed 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Business  Cor- 
porations Act,  I  assume  it  is  authorized  by 
the  section  I  have  read  to  provide  In  Its  by- 
laws for  the  establishment  of  an  executive 
committee  by  majority  action  of  the  board 
of  directors.  If  so,  two  or  more  directors 
could  be  given  "all  the  authority  of  the 
board  of  directors  in  the  management  of 
the  business  and  affairs  of  the  corporation." 
This  obviously  is  a  great  power.  It  means 
all  the  powers  given  to  this  three-sided  board 
of  directors  could  be  transferred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  two  or  more  of  them.  This  com- 
mittee might  well  be  composed  only  of  di- 
rectors elected  by  communications  carriers. 
There  is  certainly  no  requirement  under  H  R 
11040  that  any  director  appointed  by  the 
President  be  included  on  any  e.xecutr.e  com- 
mittee. 

This,    again,    points   up    what    a    corporate 
monstrosity  i.s  proposed  for  this  satellite  cor- 
poration.    'The    flexibility    of    an    e.xecutive 
committee  is  something  which  is  needed  by 
a  busy,   active  corporation.     Yet  the  under- 
lying theory  of  this  divided  board  of  direc- 
tors   cannot    be    made    consistent    with    It 
There   may   not  be   any  ea.sy  way   to  remedy 
this.     The    act    could    be    amended    to    pro- 
vide that  any  executive  committee  shall  in- 
clude   at    least    one    or    more    directors    ap- 
pointed   by    the    President.     If    so.    I    would 
assume  that  the  carriers  would  want  a  sim- 
ilar provision  for  directors  elected  by  them, 
and  perhaps  the  equipment  suppliers  would 
want  a  similar  provision  for  directors  which 
they    might    elect    as    public    stockholders 
Perhaps  it  could  be  pro'.ided  by  amendment 
that    all    three    categories   of    directors   must 
be   represented   on   any  executive   committee 
which  may  be  established  in  the  sanie  pro- 
portion as  they  are  represented  on   the   full 
board  of  directors.    Then  we  would  run  Into 
problems  of  quorums  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee.     Should    each    of    the    various    cate- 
gories   of    directors    be    present    before    the 
executive   committee   can   act?     It   begins   to 
get    ridiculous    but    this   is   the    logical    con- 
clusion of  the  illogical  premises  upon  f^-hich 
this  satellite  corporation   is  to  get  its  board 
of  directors. 

CORPORATE  STRUCTfRE  NEEDS  FURTHER  STUDY 

I  have  not  had  time  to  fully  study  all  the 
conflicts  and  inconsistencies  between  the 
stated  purposes  of  this  satellite  corporation 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  or  the 
general  common  law  applicable  to  corpora- 
tions. The  Business  Corporations  Act  con- 
tains 58  different  sections  m  title  29  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  This  covers  45 
pages  in  the  volume  containing  these  sec- 
tions. 

However  I  believe  I  have  shown  enough 
to  demonstrate  that  the  peculiar  hybrid  na- 
ture of  this  divided  board  of  directors  will 
present  many  troublesome  problems.  This 
fragmented  board  resulted  from  a  compro- 
mise late  in  the  committee  proceedings  on 
this  legislation  I  do  not  believe  all  the  Im- 
plications of  such  a  unique  board  of  di- 
rectors have  been  considered  This  alone 
constitutes  adequate  grovmds  for  returning 
this  legislation  to  committee  and  deferring 
action  on  it  until  next  year.  No  experts  on 
corporation  law  testified  concerning  the  legal 
structure  of  this  corporation  and  there  would 
be  ample  time  for  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  this  complex  field  of  law  to  study  the 
Intricate  problems  involved. 


PHILIPPINE   WAR  DAMAGE   CLAIMS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  yield  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  en- 


gaging in  a  short  colloquy  with  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader'' 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  I 
may  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
because  I  was  engtaged  m  a  hearing  with 
respect  to  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Thurgood  Marshall— and  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  the  hearings  on  this  nomina- 
tion were  concluded  this  morning — it 
was  not  possible  for  me  to  be  in  the 
Chamber  at  the  time  when  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  referred  to 
amendments  which  are  at  the  desk  and 
were  intended  to  be  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Long!,  my 
colleague  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI, 
myself,  and  other  Senators,  to  the  Phil- 
ippine war  claims  bill. 

Yesterday  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long  1  and  other  Senators  met  with 
the  majority  leader.  It  was  agreed 
among  us  that  if  we  would  not  press  our 
amendments  to  the  Philippine  war 
claims  bill,  the  majority  leader  would 
call  up  on  motion,  within  a  reasonable 
length  of  time,  an  appropriate  measure 
to  which  our  amendments  might  be  of- 
fered. He  said  with  the  utter  frank- 
ness, as  he  always  deals  with  us,  that 
because  he  desired  to  have  the  Philip- 
pine war  claims  bill  passed  without 
change  and  without  any  amendments. 
he  would  feel  constrained  to  move  to 
table  any  amendments  which  we  might 
offer  dealing  with  American  war  claims. 
I  disagree  with  his  analysis,  but  I  en- 
tirely appreciate  the  position  in  which 
he  found  himself. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long  I  and  others  of  my  colleagues  who 
who  are  much  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject felt  that  if  we  could  accommodate 
the  majority  leadership,  which  is  so  im- 
portant to  the  enactment  of  legislation, 
by  deferring  the  offering  of  these  amend- 
ments, our  cause  would  be  advanced 
thereby.  Therefore,  we  entered  into  our 
agreement. 

But  I  wish  to  ask  the  majority  leader, 
since  I  was  not  present  earlier  to  hear 
what  he  said,  whether  I  have  substan- 
tially stated  the  situation  and  whether 
we  may  have  his  assurance  that  in  the 
relatively  near  future  a  bill  will  be  taken 
up  on  motion  to  which  it  will  be  appro- 
priate to  offer  our  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  has  substantially  stated  what 
the  informal  agreement  was  with  him 
and  his  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
J.wiTsl.  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Williams  1.  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  and  other  Sena- 
tors. I  stated  that  understanding  be- 
fore the  bill  was  passed. 

Later,  in  a  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  LongI.  I  stated  it 
again:  and  now  I  reiterate  it. 

Mr.  KEATING  Madam  President.  I 
appreciate  the  assurance  given  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Madam  President,  it  had  been  my  hope 
that  the  Senate  would  consider  and  ap- 
prove legislation  necesary  to  initiate  a 


final  settlement  of  American  war  dam- 
age claims  at  the  same  time  it  was  act- 
ing to  complete  the  Philippine  war 
claims  program. 

The  major  provisions  of  an  American 
war  claims  program  have  been  approved 
overwhelmingly  in  the  other  body. 
Hearings  have  been  held  on  such  bills  on 
many  occasions  in  the  17  years  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  Both  this  admin- 
istration and  the  previous  administra- 
tion have  given  their  strong  endor.se- 
ment  to  measures  designed  to  provide 
the  basis  for  an  American  claims  pro- 
gram. 

Unfortunately,  however,  American  war 
claims,   unlike   Philippine    claims,    have 
not  been  placed  in  a  -musf  category  by 
the  President.    As  a  result  we  have  been 
advised — as  I  have  indicated— that  any 
attempt  to  add  provisions  for  an  Amer- 
ican claims  program  to  the  Philippine 
bill  would  be  opposed  by  the  majority 
leader.     I    regret   this   decision    of    the 
leadership,  because  it  appears  *,o  me  that 
in  any  list  of  priorities  our  fellow  Amer- 
icans deserve  at  least  equal  considera- 
tion with  even  our  best  friends  overseas. 
It  might  be  different  if  these  amend- 
ments would  jeopardize  the   Philippine 
program  in  the  House.    But  this  cannot 
possibly   be   the  case   here   because   the 
House  has  already  approved  an  Amer- 
ican war  claims  program  by   an  over- 
whelming   vote.     In    my    judgment,    it 
would  have  been  entirely  aj^propriate  to 
deal  with  both  the  Philippine  and  Amer- 
ican claimants  in  a  single  bill  and  it  is 
for  that  reason  I  joined  with   Senator 
Long    of    Louisiana    in    sponsoring    an 
amendment  for  an  American  claims  pro- 
gram, and  with  other  Senators,  offered 
other  amendments  nece.ssary  for  a  final 
settlement  of  this  problem. 

The  principal  amendment  which  I 
sponsored,  in  which  I  was  joined  by 
Senators  Javits  and  Case,  was  designed 
to  permit  the  sale  of  free  enterprise  of 
the  General  Anihne  &  Film  Co.— a  huge 
industrial  enterpri.se  which  has  been  run 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  ever  since 
it  was  vested  as  enemy  owned  during 
the  war.  A  bill  identical  to  this  pro- 
posed amendment  recently  passed  the 
House  after  debate  without  a  dissenting 
vote.  Hearings  on  such  legislation  have 
been  held  on  many  occasions  over  a  pe- 
riod of  8  years,  in  the  House  and  Senate 
It  has  been  endorsed  by  every  Attorney 
General  since  1949  including  present 
Attorney  General  Kennedy.  It  is  en- 
dorsed by  labor  as  well  as  management 
organizations,  both  local  and  national. 
My  judgment  is  that  this  bill  would 
be  approved  by  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  Members  of  this  body  if  it 
could  be  brought  to  a  vote  on  its  merits. 
However,  the  determined  opposition  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Trading  Wuh  the 
Enemy  Subcommittee,  has  thus  far  been 
successful  in  preventing  the  Senate  from 
having  this  opportunity.  As  a  result  the 
Government,  against  its  own  desires, 
continues  to  be  saddled  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  managing  the  operations 
and  fortunes  of  GAP.  As  long  as  this 
condition  exists,  this  plant  cannot  play 
its  vital  role  in  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem and  achieve  its  full  potential  as  a 
source  of  employment,  competition,  and 
sound    investment     for    the    American 
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economy.  The  situation  is  inexcusable 
and  I  have  been  ready  at  all  times  to 
take  any  step  and  utilize  any  parlia- 
mentary device  available  to  try  to  break 
this  virtually  one-man  S'nate  impasse 

The  majority  leader  has  now  given 
us  his  per.sonal  assurance  that  this  sub- 
ject matter  will  be  given  separate  con- 
sideration in  the  Senate  before  this  ses- 
sion adjourns.  At  the  same  time  he 
advised  us  that  he  would  move  to  table 
the  provisions  of  the.se  bills  if  offered 
as  amendments  to  the  pending  Philip- 
pine bill.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  only  reasonable  course  was  to  with- 
hold our  amrndmerts  at  this  time. 

It  is  my  endeavor  at  all  times  to  co- 
operate with  the  majority  leader  and 
I  know  that  his  assurances  of  future  ac- 
tion have  been  accepted  by  all  of  us  with- 
out any  reservations.  Moreover,  we 
could  not  risk  jeopardizing  approval  of 
the  substance  of  these  amendments  by 
subjecting  them  to  a  leadership  tabling 
motion.  It  is  my  hope,  and  I  know  that 
of  many  other  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  that,  when  these  proposals 
are  presented  under  a  procedure  satis- 
factory to  the  majority  leader,  that  they 
will  have  his  support.  This  would  vir- 
tually guarantee  their  passage  and  en- 
actment into  law  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  these  con- 
.siderations,  I  decided  not  to  press  my 
amendments  at  this  time.  I  shall  con- 
tinue, however,  to  watch  this  situation 
closely  and  to  follow  whatever  course  is 
necessary  to  make  certain  that  before 
this  Congress  adjourns,  we  will  have 
taken  a  long  overdue  step  to  accord  equal 
justice  to  our  fellow  Americans. 


AS- 


VETERANS'      READJUSTMENT 
SISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  IS.  349)  to  provide  readjust- 
ment assistance  to  veterans  who  serve 
in  the  Armed  Forces  between  January 
31,  1955.  and  July  1,  1963. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, Senate  bill  349,  cosponsored  by  37 
Senators,  provides  for  readjustment  as- 
sistance to  veterans  who  serve  in  the 
Aimed  Forces  between  Januarj-  31,  1955. 
and  July  1,  1963.  The  first  date  is  the 
date  when  the  former  educational  pro- 
gram under  the  GI  bill  terminated  by 
Presidential  proclamation.  The  second 
date,  July  1.  1963.  is  the  termination 
date  of  the  present  draft  law.  This  bill 
covers  a  period  co  terrain  us  with  the  pe- 
riod of  the  present  draft  law. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  there  has 
never  been  a  GI  bill  except  for  the  period 
of  a  "hot"  or  "shooting"  war.  However, 
such  a  statement  is  in  error,  because 
from  October  1953,  the  termination  of 
the  Korean  conflict,  until  July  1.  1955, 
there  was  a  cold  war  period,  and  the 
benefits  of  the  GI  assistance  bill  which 
were  applicable  to  the  veterans  of  the 
Korean  conflict  are  applicable  to  the 
veterans  who  served  during  that  period. 

Madam  President,  this  bill  is  a  very 
successful  culmination  of  the  effort  to 
make  such  veterans  readjustment  as- 
sistance available  to  the  cold  war  vet- 
erans.   Some  veterans  of  shooting  wars 


have  felt  that  the  benefits  to  be  made 
available  to  such  veterans  should  not  be 
as  extensive  as  those  made  available  to 
the  veterans  of  the  shooting  phases  of 
World  War  II  or  the  Korean  war.  So, 
Madam  Pre.sident,  the  benefits  provided 
under  this  bill  are  not  as  extensive  as 
those  which  previously  have  been  made 
available  to  the  veterans  of  World  War 
II  or  the  veterans  of  the  Korean  conflict. 
For  example,  under  this  bill  no  muster- 
ing out  pay  or  GI  business  loans  or 
fanning  loans — loans  to  help  a  veteran 
start  a  farming  business — are  provided 
for. 

Unlike  the  veterans  readjustment  fis- 
sistance  bills  applicable  to  tho.se  who 
served  in  World  War  II  or  in  the  Korean 
conflict,  the  readjustment  assistance 
made  available  to  veterans  under  this 
bill  can  be  received  only  by  veterans  who 
have  served  for  a  minimum  of  6  months, 
whereas  under  the  other  GI  bills  the  vet- 
erans are  required  to  have  served  only 
90  days,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  the 
benefits.  But  under  this  bill  the  require- 
ment is  more  severe:  only  those  who  have 
served  for  a  minimum  of  6  months  will 
be  entitled  to  these  benefits. 

The  bill  provides  that  for  each  day 
such  a  veteran  serves,  he  shall  be  en- 
titled to  1'2  days  of  training  or  educa- 
tion, with  the  proviso  that  under  the  bill 
the  maximum  length  of  education  or 
training  which  he  can  receive  will  be  36 
months.  Accordingly,  a  veteran  who 
served  for  only  12  months  will  be  lim- 
ited to  1  '2  years  of  education.  However, 
the  principle  of  the  bill  is  that  the 
amount  of  education  it  will  provide  will 
serve  as  a  spark  which  will  start  these 
young  men  back  to  school:  and  once 
they  return  to  school,  it  is  believed  they 
will  continue.  In  short,  this  is  a  pump- 
priming  bill.  Although  the  maximum 
amount  of  education  under  the  bill  will 
be  3  years  to  any  one  veteran,  yet  it  is 
generally  believed  that  once  these  young 
men  start  their  education  under  this 
bill,  they  will  be  likely  to  finish  it  after 
the  entitlement  under  the  bill  iias  ended. 

Madam  President,  this  bill  has  many 
side  effects,  in  addition  to  its  educational 
effects.  The  bill  will  have  an  immedi- 
ate and  direct  impact  on  our  unemploy- 
ment situation.  The  present  figures  on 
unemployment  .show  that  more  than  25 
percent  of  the  total  male  unemployment 
at  this  time — which  25  perc-nt  amounts 
to  more  than  600,000  persons— is  attrib- 
utable to  the  group  of  cold  war  veterans 
in  the  age  group  from  18  to  24.  Although 
the  national  unemployment  figures  show 
tl^at  unemployment  among  all  persons 
has  been  about  5  or  6  percent,  yet  among 
the  veterans  of  the  cold  war  the  unem- 
ployment rait  ranges  from  35  percent  to, 
m  some  cases,  50  p>ercent.  That  high 
rate  of  unemployment  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  posse.ss  the  skills  and 
the  other  capabilities  required  in  order 
to  .secure  employment. 

In  addition.  Madam  President,  while 
these  45  pel  cent  of  our  young  men — 
that  is  the  percentage  of  our  young  men 
who  have  been  servmg  in  the  Armed 
Forces  since  1955 — have  been  rendering 
that  service,  the  other  55  percent  of  our 
young  men  have  been  forging  nhead  m 
the  battle  of  life;  and  during  this  period 
the  45  percent — those  who  have  been  out 


on  the  firing  line,  defending  freedom  for 
all  of  us — have  been  falling  behind. 

In  that  connection  I  point  out  that  the 
veterans  of  the  cold  war  period  have  been 
experiencing  trouble  ever  since  they  have 
returned  to  civilian  life;  again  and  again 
they  have  experienced  the  sharp  pen- 
alty of  having  fallen  behind  in  their 
progress  in  civilian  life.  So  those  who 
were  not  called  into  the  service  have 
had  that  distinct  advantage. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Texas  vield  to  me? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Under  the  present 
system,  a  young  man  who  is  called  into 
the  service  can  be  deferred  if  he  is  in 
college,  can  he  not? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Ye.s. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  benefits  will 
such  a  young  man  get  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     None. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  This  bill  applies  only 
to  those  who  hav?  been  drawn  from 
civilian  life  and  have  been  mustered  into 
the  armed  services,  and  these  benefits 
v.'ill  accrue  to  them  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  time  they  will  have  served ;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes;  and  I 
thank  the  Senctor  from  Rhode  Island 
for  bringing  up  this  point. 

This  bill  is  not  a  bonus  bill;  it  is  a 
readjustment  bUl — as  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  so  aptly  and  succinctly 
stated.  It  is  a  readjustment  bill — a  bUl 
to  help  get  these  young  men  back  into 
the  mainstream  of  our  economic  life. 
That  is  the  purpose  which  was  pointed 
out  most  clearly  years  ago  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark  man]  at 
the  time  when  he  was  serving  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  stated 
that  the  purpose  was  to  have  a  read- 
justment bill  to  help  these  young  men 
readjust  to  private  life,  after  they  have 
been  in  the  service. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     I  yield. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  I  realize  that 
many  of  the  unemployed  lack  the  scien- 
tific knowledge  or  the  mechanical  skills 
which  are  required  in  our  highly  tech- 
nical age.  and  that  more  mechanical 
training  and  education  would  be  very 
beneficial. 

In  connection  with  the  pending  bill 
we  are  dealing  with  the  group  best 
equipped  physically — young  men  who 
not  only  could  qualify  when  they  en- 
tered the  service,  but  also  have  had  2 
or  3  years  of  training  in  the  development 
of  their  bodies.  Many  of  them  also  took 
teclinical  courses  while  they  were  in  the 
military  service. 

But  what  are  we  going  to  say  to  the 
4-F  who  could  not  get  into  the  service 
because  he  was  physically  handicapped? 
He  will  be  more  discriminated  against 
than  ever,  if  the  phy.'-icaiiy  fit  who  got 
into  the  service  and  had  training  while 
they  were  in  the  service  are  now  to  be 
given  3  years  of  coUepe  training  or  3 
years  of  training  in  mechanical  skills. 
But  what  are  we  to  offer  to  the  4-F 
group? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  A  retraining 
program  is  available,  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senatcr  from  West  Virginia. 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Let  me  point  out 
that  I  am  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Virginia. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  beg  your  par- 
don :  I  was  thinking  of  the  place  of  birth 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. He  is  a  most  distinguished  Vir- 
s^inian.  and  I  ajn  sure  that  he  is  also 
proud  of  the  place  of  his  birth. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  do  not  want  one 
of  the  distinguished  patrons  of  the  bill 
to  be  embarrassed  because  of  my  com- 
ments on  it. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Of  course  not. 
As  I  stated,  there  is  already  available 
a  program  to  take  care  of  the  handi- 
capped, and  there  is  a  $100  million  ap- 
propriation for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  How  are  those  ap- 
propriated funds  made  available? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Under  the  Man- 
power Retraining  Act  of  this  year. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  is  under  the  re- 
development program,  is  it? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  It  is  a  separate 
manpower  retraining  act. 

Mr.     PASTORE.     Madam     President, 
will   the   Senator   from   Texas  yield   to 
me?    I  think  I  can  give  a  little  clarifica- 
tion in  connection  with  this  point. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     I  yi^^ld. 
Mr.  PASTORE     We  have  never  made 
provision    for    4-F's    under    a    GI    bill. 
These  GI  bills  deal  with  these  who  have 
gone  into  the  miiitaiT  .service.     If.  un- 
fortunately, a  young  man  is  not  called 
into  the  service,  because  of  physical  dis- 
ability,   he    continues    in    civilian    life. 
Consequently,  he  does  not  suffer  the  dis- 
placement that  is  suffered  by  those  who 
are  called  into  the  military  sen'ices. 

That  is  an  entirely  different  situation 
from  that  of  the  young  man  who  is 
called  up  and  docs  not  pa.ss  his  physical 
examination.  The  point  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  with  regard  to 
4-F's  has  always  been  so.  I  do  not 
knov.-  why  we  are  getting  excited  about  it 
now. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  under.siand  this 
bill  will  cost  over  $2  billion  la  that 
correct? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  It  will  average 
about  $300  million  per  year  for  tlie  first 
5  or  6  years. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator 
thinks  it  will  not  cost  over  $1.8  billion'' 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH  SI. 8  billion. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  made  a  httle 
speech  recently  about  cutting  taxes,  and 
I  mentioned,  as  to  certain  programs  and 
other  proposals,  they  would  add  to  the 
spending  and  make  a  bigger  deficit  than 
we  anticipated.  But  what  are  we  goin:^ 
to  say  to  the  men  who  serve  after  1962? 
How  can  we  provide  for  men  who  serve 
in  peacetime  training  and  give  college 
educations  to  a  small  group,  and  later  on 
say,  "No,  we  will  not  do  that  for  you"? 
What  will  be  our  excuse? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  point  out  that 
there  is  a  draft  law  in  effect.  These 
men  are  going  into  the  service  because 
there  is  a  draft  law  in  operation  and 
breathing  down  their  necks.  They  do 
not  have  an  option.  The  ones  being 
drafted  are  those  who  have  the  best 
p'nysical  constitutions  and  the  best 
brains.  In  the  last  war,  as  a  staff  of- 
ficer. I  saw  men  with  one  glass  eye  com- 
ing  up    to   the   front   lines.     We   were 


scraping  the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  Now 
we  are  taking  our  prime  material  and 
we  are  causing  them  to  fall  behind  in 
their  education  2  or  3  years.  The  Sena- 
tor mentioned  4-F's- 


Mr.  ROBERTSON     What  is  the  Sena- 
tor going  to  say 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Let  me  finish. 
I  do  not  yield  until  I  finish.  Those  who 
are  4-Fs  and  go  on  to  college  are  far 
ahead  of  the  ones  who  went  into  the 
service,  and  the  latter  comprise  as  much 
as  35  percent  of  all  the  unemployed  in 
some  areas.  We  would  save  money  with 
this  bill.  We  are  paying  $80  million 
right  now  in  unemployment  benefits,  and 
a  substantial  part  of  it  goes  to  GI's  who 
go  back  into  civilian  life.  How  much 
wiser  it  would  be  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment benefits  and  pay  for  these  young 
Americans'  education. 

I  point  out  that  the  money  would  go 
not  only  for  college  education,  but  for 
high  school  education.  Eighty-one  per- 
cent of  the  veterans  have  not  had  train- 
ing beyond  high  school.  They  must 
have  vocational  training.  They  must 
have  training  on  the  job.  They  must 
have  technical  traniing.  It  will  help 
us  get  needed  technicians.  It  will  be 
the  kind  of  training  needed  by  our 
economy. 

If  all  the  educational  recommendations 
which  the  President  made  were  carried 
out  they  would  cost  $8' 2  billion.  But 
only  a  little  over  a  billion  has  been  au- 
thorized for  education,  so  we  can  have 
this  without  unsettling  the  budget.  I 
am  on  tho  Education  Subcommittee.  I 
have  supported  every  one  of  his  recom- 
mendations. 

The  President  has  pointed  out  how 
important  it  was.  to  get  this  country 
moving,  that  we  educate  our  youth.  A 
report  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion shows  that  m  Russia  twice  as  many 
engineers  and  scientists  are  being  turned 
out  each  year  than  in  this  country.  The 
group  affected  by  the  bill  comprises  the 
greatest  reservoir  we  have  of  prospective 
scientists  and  engineers. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE  What  the  Senator 
says  is  not  quite  the  point.  I  realize 
that  we  must  go  forward  and  educate  the 
talented,  and  under  our  democratic  proc- 
ess sive  an  equal  opportunity  to  those 
who  are  less  talented.  But  the  important 
thing  to  remember  is  that  these  are 
young  people  who  are  being  called  up  to 
serve  their  country.  The  fact  that  there 
is  no  shooting  war  is  no  doing  of  theirs. 
They  are  being  called  away  from  their 
homes.  We  have  had  instances  where 
those  who  stayed  home  made  large 
profits  in  nickel,  even  while  they  were 
serving  their  Government  in  high  posts. 
All  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to  help 
young  people  who  are  called  away  from 
their  iiomes  to  serve  their  country,  so 
that  when  they  come  back  into  civilian 
life,  and  when  they  can  be  admitted 
into  college,  they  will  receive  some  Gov- 
ernment assistance.  That  is  all  it 
amounts  to. 

Mr   YARBOROUGH     The  Senator  is 
riaht. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON     May  I  finish  my 
question'' 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Two  days  ago  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  told  us  there 
was  no  easing  in  the  tensions  being  ap- 
plied to  us  by  those  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. Every  day  we  read  about  instances 
in  West  Berlin  which  could  erupt  sud- 
dently  into  situations  of  great  difficulty. 
We  do  not  dare  let  down  our  guard.  I 
would  very  much  dislike  to  have  the  Sen- 
ate take  a  position,  when  we  know 
we  have  to  continue  the  draft  to  main- 
tain our  national  security,  of  doing  an 
injustice  to  those  not  physically  disabled 
boys  by  asking  them  to  spend  2  years  in 
training. 

I  point  to  the  httle  nation  of  Switzer- 
land, where  everybody,  until  he  is  60 
years  of  age.  must  take  training  every 
year.  What  has  been  the  result? 
Switzerland  obtained  her  freedom  100 
years  before  Jame.stown  was  settled.  In 
all  the  recent  wars  nobody  has  attacked 
the  Swiss.  Why?  They  knew  it  did 
not  pay  to  attack  Switzerland,  because 
every  man  was  a  trained  soldier  and 
they  could  go  in  the  snows  of  the  Alps 
and  whip  any  invading  army. 

We  are  the  richest  nation  of  the  world. 
We  have  in  the  past  been  the  strongest 
nation  poUtically,  but  there  are  forces 
in  this  Nation  that  are  undermining  our 
virility,  our  strength,  our  courage,  and 
our    patriotism.      I   would    deplore   any 
movement  in  the  Senate  that  would  lake 
the  position  that  it  is  doing  an  injustice 
to   a  man  to  ask  bun  to  sei-ve  in  the 
Ai-med  Forces,  whether  in  peacetune  or 
wartime,  and  we  must  give  him  a  spe- 
cial reward.    If  we  do  that  we  have  set 
a  precedent  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
end.    We  cannot  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween a  man  who  was  drafted  between 
1956  and  1962  and  one  who  was  drafted 
between  1962  and  1982.     We  shall  have 
to  continue  the  practice  of  drafting  men. 
Mr.  PASTORE.     Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator   will  yield,   because   I   think   a 
strong  implication  has  been  made,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  believes  it 
is  a  great  honor  and  privilege  to  serve 
one's  country.    That  is  not  the  point  at 
issue  here.     All  we  are  saying  here  is 
that  we  follow  the  practice  of  the  past, 
that  when  our  boys  have  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  we  m.ake  provision  to  help 
them  when  they  return  because  of  the 
sacrifice  they  have  made.    I  realize  it  is 
a  great  honor  to  serve  our  country.     I 
do  not  want  any  misundeivtanding  on 
that.     That  is  not  the  point  here.     Of 
course,  every  man  called  into  service  is 
proud  and  honored  to  serve  his  coun- 
try.    We  all  know  that.     But  we  have 
followed   the  practice,   and  it   has  be- 
come a  tradition,  that  those  who  have 
been  called  away  from  their  homes,  if 
they  have  the  qualifications  and  want  to 
go  to  college,  will  be  given  a  helping 
hand  by  the  Government.    There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  do  it  for  those 
who  are  called  into  the  service  in  peace- 
time as  well  as  in  wartime.     They  are 
being  called  to  serve  their  country,  and 
mu.st  face  whatever  peril  there  may  be. 
Mr.  MORSE.     Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.     I  wish  to  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  before  I  comment  upon 


the  bill,  that  I  have  seen  great  battles  in 
the  Senate  in  my  years  here,  but  I  have 
never  seen  anyone  more  persistent,  more 
dedicated  to  a  deserving  cause  than  the 
Senator  from  Texas  in  connection  with 
the  cold  war  GI  bill.  For  2  years  the 
Senator  from  Texas  has  waged  his  battle 
for  justice  to  secure  for  our  GI's  who 
have  been  drafted  into  the  service,  legis- 
lation to  meet  their  educational  needs. 

Let  us  look  at  the  volume  of  the  hear- 
ings the  Senator  from  Texas  has  con- 
ducted. I  respectfully  say  I  do  not  know 
of  any  bill  which  has  come  to  the  Senate 
in  recent  times  that  has  had  more 
thoroughgoing  hearings  than  this  bill. 

The  Senator  has  exhibited  magnificent 
leadership  in  connection  with  this  bill. 
I  commend  him  for  it. 

Now  I  should  like  to  make  a  brief  state- 
ment in  support  of  the  position  of  the 
Senatoi-  fiom  Texas.  My  own  testimony 
in  support  of  the  bill  is  in  the  Record. 

I  make  my  first  argument  in  support 
of  sound  economy  in  the  United  States. 
We  have  heard  the  argument  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  this  program 
may  cost  $2  billion.  The  fact  is  that  the 
program  will  not  cost  the  American  tax- 
payers one  single  red  cent.  The  bill 
would  provide,  in  fact,  for  what  could  be 
termed  a  temporary  loan  to  these  vet- 
erans. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  World 
War  II  GI  education  bill  which  the  Con- 
gress has  already  financed,  for  a  pro- 
gram which  has  already  come  to  fixii- 
tion.  has  sent  thousands  and  thousands 
of  ex-GI's  through  American  colleges  and 
through  high  schools. 

The  GI  bill  of  World  War  II  has  not 
cost  the  American  taxpayer  a  cent  in 
reality,  for  there  have  been  paid  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  Stales,  in  the 
form  of  taxes,  large  sums  which  other- 
wise never  would  have  been  paid.  In  my 
judgment,  these  increased  tax  revenues 
are  far  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  short- 
sightedness on  the  part  of  so  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  regard  to  the  financing  of 
this  proposed  legislation.  The  money 
we  appropriate  for  this  purpose  is  an  in- 
vestment in  the  future  of  the  Republic. 
The  record  is  clear,  and  the  statistics 
supplied  by  the  Veterans'  Admini-'^tration 
are  undeniable. 

The  World  War  II  GI's  uho  went  to 
college  have  repaid  more  than  the  cost. 
Without  the  increased  earning  capacity 
made  possible  through  education  many 
of  our  World  War  II  servicemen  would 
have  canned  lower  salaries  and  thus  paid 
fewer  dollars  in  income  taxes  Because 
of  the  World  War  II  GI  bill  they  have 
earned  higher  salaries  and  paid  higher 
income  taxes  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  The  dollar  difference  re- 
sulting from  increased  earninu  capacity 
wiped  out  the  cost  of  the  former  GI  bill. 
It  will  be  true  of  this  GI  bill  also. 

I  will  tell  Senators  what  the  bill  is. 
In  my  judgment,  it  is  the  soundest  in- 
vestment we  can  make  in  our  country 
and  for  our  counti-y  at  this  time. 

I  recall  again  the  great  statement 
made  by  Thaddeus  Stevens,  the  parent 
of  the  public  school  system  of  Penn- 
sylvania years  ago.  He  was  then  at- 
tacked on  the  basis  of  the  same  economy 


ground  on  which  we  now  are  being  at- 
tacked. The  argument  was  made  that 
public  education  cost  too  much.  His 
famous  rejoinder  was  that  he  hoped  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
would  come  to  fear  ignorance  more  than 
taxation. 

I  say  to  the  American  people  today, 
"I  pray  to  Almighty  God  that  you  will 
recognize  we  must  stop  the  stalking  of 
ignorance  acro.ss  the  country,  for  as  we 
deny  to  yoimg  men  and  women  the  op- 
portunity to  go  to  college — and  we  are 
denying  it  to  them  now  by  the  tens  of 
thousand.s — we  are  imbedding  ignorance 
in  the  body  politic  of  this  country,  and 
we  cannot  afford  il.  ' 

The  bill  supported  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  will  provide  for  repayment 
to  the  taxpayers  of  many  times  its  cost 
in  the  years  to  come,  as  these  GI's 
pour  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  increased  taxes  which  otherwise 
they  would  never  have  had  the  ability 
to  pay. 

Lastly,  let  me  say  to  my  friend  from 
Texas,  as  chairman  ol  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  m  my  judgment  this  may 
be,  in  all  probability,  one  of  the  last 
opiX)rtunities  for  the  Senate  at  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  to  pass  a  higher  educa- 
tion bill.  S.  349,  the  cold  war  GI  bill 
is  the  most  democratic  higher  educa- 
tion bill  that  we  could  iX).ssibly  pass. 
The  bill  will  make  available  these 
benefits  to  the  GI's  on  the  basis  of  their 
ability  and  their  merits.  It  will  give 
them  an  opportimity  to  go  to  college. 
We  will  not  only  benefit  the  individual 
ex-serviceman,  but  we  also  will  benefit 
all  the  American  people,  by  enacting  this 
type  of  a  democratic  higher  education 
bill. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  could  devise  a 
formula  which  would  be  more  demo- 
cratic than  the  formula  which  simply 
says  to  the  young  men  and  women  who 
are  serving  our  country  as  GI's  in  peace- 
time. "We  are  going  to  give  you  an  op- 
portunity to  go  to  college,  if  you  want 
to  go  to  college.  We  are  going  to  give 
you  an  opportunity  to  develop  an  earn- 
ing power  which  otherwise  you  would 
not  have,  with  your  college  degree, 
which  will  result  from  the  successful 
completion  of  your  college  course." 

What  could  be  more  democratic  than 
that?  I  hope  that  this  body  will  recog- 
nize the  economic  soundness  of  this  pro- 
gram and  will  also  recognize  that  it  is 
sound  from  the  standpoint  of  our  many 
obligations  to  these  veterans. 

As  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
pointed  out.  these  young  citizens  are 
making  a  sacrifice  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  disruption  of  their  li\es.  The 
record  is  clear.  Their  lives  are  disrupted 
for  2  years  and  we  know  many  of  them 
feel  forced  to  give  up  any  idea  of  going 
on  to  college,  when  their  service  is  com- 
pleted. They  come  out  of  the  services 
and  are  pressed  by  various  personal 
problems.  Let  us  be  frank  about  it;  a 
great  many  men  proceed  to  get  married. 
That  makes  it  nearly  impossible  for 
many  of  them  to  go  on  to  college. 

The  bill  w^ill  be  a  sound  investment  in 
our  economy.  It  will  be  fair  to  the  peace- 
time veterans  themselves.  We  need  It 
from  the  standpoint  of  raising  the  level 
of  enlightenment  of  the  people  of  this 


country,  because  many  of  these  men  and 
women,  if  they  do  not  go  to  college,  or 
do  not  receive  the  other  training  bene- 
fits of  the  bill,  could  become  unemploy- 
able, as  automation  proceeds  in  the  next 
decade.  Automation  will  create  great 
problems  for  us. 

We  shall  have  a  much  stronger  Re- 
public if  these  young  men  and  women 
go  to  college  and  come  out  with  their 
degrees,  thus  being  able  to  make  the 
greater  contribution  to  their  lives  and  to 
our  Republic  than  otherwise  they  would 
be  able  to  make. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  stressed  the 
higher  education  aspects  of  the  bill,  but 
what  I  have  said  applies  with  equal  force 
to  the  on-the-job  training  and  the  voca- 
tional and  technical  school  provisions. 
It  is  legislation  in  the  public  interest 
which  should  become  law. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  his  kind  references  to 
me.  The  Senator  gives  me  more  credit 
than  I  am  entitled  to  receive.  I  am  only 
one  of  37  cosponsors  of  the  measure. 
As  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  I  felt  I  should 
take  an  active  part  in  introducing  the 
bill  and  in  attempting  to  speak,  partially, 
for  the  37  cosponsors. 

PRIVILEGE    or    THE    FLOOR 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Madam  Presi- 
dent, at  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  such  staff  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  as 
may  be  needed  be  allowed  tlie  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  the  debate?  on  Senate 
bill  349. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEFAU'VER.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  First.  Madam 
President,  I  should  like  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Dakota 
I  Mr.  BuRDicK]  who  has  been  on  his  feet 
seeking  recognition.  However,  before 
yielding  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota.  I  wish  to  say.  in  response  to 
what  the  Senator  from  Virginia  said, 
that  I  thought  of  a  letter  which  I  have 
in  my  private  library,  written  by  George 
H.  Thomas  after  the  Civil  War.  Gen. 
George  H.  Thomas,  the  rock  of  Chick - 
amauga.  had  an  application  made  to  lum 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  Civil  War 
by  a  boy  who  was  a  drummer  boy  at 
Chickamauga.  This  boy  wanted  to  go  to 
the  Naval  Academy.  He  wrote  a  letter 
to  his  general,  to  nis  commander,  first 
through  his  former  colonel.  He  asked 
for  an  appointment.  General  Thomas 
merely  turned  the  letter  over  and  wrote 
a  whole  page  on  the  back.  He  said  that 
this  young  man  had  discharged  his  obli- 
gations to  his  country  before  he  reached 
his  majority  and  that  he  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  go  to  one  of  the  country's 
schools. 

That  is  a  good  statement  in  regard  to 
the  pending  bill.  The  men  who  would  be 
benefited  have  been  drafted — and  many 
of  them  have  enlisted  ahead  of  the  time 
of  the  draft,  to  choose  their  branch  of 
service.  They  have  discharged  their  ob- 
ligations to  their  country  first.  The 
country  ought  to  give  to  them  an  op- 
portunity to  take  their  full  places  in  the 
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economic  life  of  the  Nation.  It  would 
be  to  the  benefit  of  the  country  that  these 
men  be  readjusted  and  become  produc- 
tive citizens  of  the  economy. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Madam  President,  I 
wish  to  compliment  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  for  his  very  tireless  and 
effective  work  in  behalf  of  the  bill. 

One  of  the  arguments  which  has  been 
raised  by  the  opposition  to  the  bill  seems 
to  be  that  there  should  be  some  distinc- 
tion as  between  a  ■hot  war"  veteran  and 
a  •■cold  war"  veteran.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  have  very  effectively  an- 
swered that  argument.  The  whole 
theory  of  the  original  GI  bill  was  to  pro- 
vide some  compensation  for  a  disruption 
of  the  lives  of  the  veterans. 

During  the  course  of  our  hearings 
Stephen  S.  Jackson,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  testified.  On  page 
216  of  the  hearings  he  gave  the  follow- 
ing answer  to  the  following  question, 
which  I  asked : 

I  understand  frum  previous  witnesses,  and 
I  believe  from  the  drafters  of  this  original 
legislation,  that  the  essential  reason  or  the 
basis  for  the  legislation  was  based  upon  dis- 
ruption, not  the  type  of  service  he  was  going 
to  face  or  the  type  of  enemy  he  was  going 
to  face,  it  was  based  upon  disruption;  I  be- 
lieve witnesses  have  so  testified  as  to  that 
Mr.   Jacksok.  I  believe   that   Is  true;    yes. 


So  actually  a  boy  who  is  compelled  to 
go  into  the  service  through  the  draft  is 
faced  with  the  same  disruption,  whether 
his  service  is  in  a  hot  war  or  a  cold  war. 
I  think  Senators  should  understand  that 
the  whole  basis  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  to  try  to  rehabilitate  and  give  the 
boys  who  have  been  taken  in  the  draft  an 
opportunity. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  The  bill  is  intended  to  compen- 
sate for  the  disruption.  It  is  a  readjust- 
ment measure,  designed  to  enable  a  boy 
to  readjust  himself  to  the  economy  and 
permit  him  to  get  back  into  a  productive 
capacity.  He  should  have  opportunity  to 
reacquire  the  power  to  earn  money  in  a 
free  economy  that  has  passed  him  by 
while  he  was  in  the  service  defending 
the  lives,  property,  safety,  and  security 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people.  After 
all.  only  a  small  segment  of  those  of 
draft  age — only  45  percent  of  the  young 
men — serve.  All  the  others  in  that  age 
group,  including  the  other  sex,  constitute 
a  majority  of  those  in  the  prime  years 
of  life  who  do  not  serve.  Only  a  small 
segment  is  called  out  to  make  the  neces- 
sary sacrifice  for  all  of  us.  They  ought 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  readjust. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  join  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse  1  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  BurdickI  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  for  his  hard  fight  for 
the  measure  and  the  record  he  has  made 
in  support  of  it,  which  appears  to  me  to 
be  unanswerable.  It  is  typical  of  the 
fight  that  he  has  made  for  GI  benefits 


of  other  groups  throughout  his  years  of 
public  service. 

I  was  impressed  with  the  words  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse]  in 
pointing  out  that  from  an  economic 
viewpoint,  the  investment  that  is  made 
in  the  education  of  men  and  women  who 
have  had  to  interrupt  their  lives  in  order 
to  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  our  coun- 
try has  brought  economic  benefits  to  the 
Nation  and  to  our  people  many  times 
greater  than  the  investment  that  has 
been  made  in  their  education. 

We  know  that  they  apply  themselves 
when  thev  have  the  opportunity  of  going 
to  school.  We  know  they  have  advanced 
in  positions  after  they  have  obtained  an 
education,  which  enables  them  to  make 
a  larger  economic  contribution  to  our 
country. 

But  I  point  out  to  the  Senate  that,  in 
addition  to  the  economic  return,  there  is 
another  great  return.  The  proposed 
legislation  would  give  them  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  more  enlightened  citizens  in 
our  democracy.  wTiich  miLst  lead  the  way 
to  freedom.  It  would  enable  them  to 
participate  more  intelligently  In  public 
affairs  and  in  the  formation  of  opinion, 
which  is  so  necessary  for  a  democracy. 

In  other  words,  it  would  build  a 
strontrer  and  greater  United  States,  more 
capable  of  world  leadership. 

While  I  cannot  remember  the  exact 
words,  I  have  always  though  in  that  con- 
nection of  a  statement  by  one  of  our 
first  venerable  statesmen,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, author  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. On  one  occasion  he  said 
that  if  he  were  given  a  choice  of  having 
a  dictator  or  a  king  in  a  country  in  which 
the  people  were  educated,  or  having  a 
democracy  in  a  country  in  which  the 
people  were  not  educated,  he  would 
choose  the  country  with  a  king  or  a  dic- 
tator and  educated  people,  because  in 
that  case  sooner  or  later  the  people 
would  throw  off  the  yoke  of  dictatorship 
and  would  establi.'^h  a  democracy.  They 
would  be  capable  of  doing  so. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  democracy 
exi.sted  in  which  the  people  were  not  ed- 
ucated, the  people  being  unable  to  gov- 
ern and  direct  their  public  afBairs,  soon- 
er or  later  a  dictator  would  take  over. 

So  the  measure  would  build  not  only 
the  economic  strength  but  also  the  po- 
litical and  social  strength  of  our  coun- 
try. I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  for  his  wise  remarks 
about  this  bill  and  for  his  kind  personal 
statement  about  me.  I  com.mend  him. 
He  is  a  cosponsor  of  the  measure,  as  are 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Mor.se],  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell],  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  BurdickI.  all 
of  whom  have  made  statements  today. 
Tliey  are  coauthors  and  they  have  been 
diligent  in  their  work  for  the  bill. 

Mr.    GOLDWATER.     Madam    Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  V  I  yield. 
Mr.    GOLDWATER.     P  have   a  ques- 
tion which  I  should  like  to  direct  X-o  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  'fexas.    Can 


the  Senator  from  Texas  tell  the  Senate 
if  the  administration  approves  the  bUl? 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Does  the  Sena- 
tor mean  the  President  of  the  United 

States '' 

Mr.    GOLDWATER.     First,    the   Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
he  Welfare  when  the  bill  came  up  in 
the  last  Congress.  I  was  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee  with  the  then  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts,  now  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  vote  was  split 
2  to  2.  Senator  Kennedy  came  in  and 
cast  the  deciding  vote  that  brought  the 
bill  out  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee by  a  vote  of  3  to  2. 

The  vote  was  closer  that  year  than  the 
vote  on  the  present  bill  is.  Then  we 
voted  it  out  of  the  full  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

I  do  not  think  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  opposed  to  the  bill. 
Otherwise  I  do  not  think  we  could  oc- 
cupy the  favorable  position  that  we 
now  occupy,  with  the  majority  leader 
calling  up  the  bill  today. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  has 
not  answered  the  question.  Has  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  approved  the  bill? 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  agency  re- 
ports are  opposed.  However,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  determines  the 
position  of  the  administration. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Does  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  approve  the  bill? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  No.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  not  approved 

the  bill. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Has  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  approved  the  bill? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  No. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Has  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  since  he  became 
President,  in  any  way  approved  the  bill? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  He  has  not  dis- 
approved it.    He  approved  it  as  a  Sena- 

Mr.  JAVITS.  He  has  not  approved  it 
as  President. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  It  is  written 
into  the  Democratic  platform.  He  cam- 
paigned on  that  platform.  I  believe  he 
would  approve  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  that  the  only  basis 
upon  which  the  Senator  says  that  the 
President  has  approved  it? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  In  answer  to 
the  Senators  question,  I  will  say  that  I 
was  out  of  the  city  yesterday.  I  came  in 
on  a  late  plane  this  morning.  The  ma- 
jority leader  was  desirous  of  taking  up 

the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Madam  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Personally.  I 
think  the  President  has  approved  it,  but 
I  am  not  going  to  say  that  he  has  be- 
cause I  have  not  discussed  it  with  him 

recently.  ^ 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  executive 
branch  comes  under  the  President. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  And  yet  no 
agency  of  the  executive  department  of 
the  Government  has  approved  the  bill. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  point  out 
that  the  reports  were  written  last  year. 
The  reports  that  are  in  the  Record  were 
written  last  year. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Have  we  no  re- 
ports this  year? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  We  have  re- 
ports of  the  revised  estimates  of  the  VA. 
We  constantly  receive  reports  about  what 
it  would  cost. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  want  to  know 
whether  the  administration  has  approved 
the  bill.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  administration  has  not  approved  the 
bill,  and  not  one  single  bureau  concerned 
with  the  bill  has  approved  it. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  bureaus 
have  not  approved  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  YARBOROUGH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Have  they  disap- 
proved? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  bureaus 
are  not  supporting  the  bill,  or  they  were 
not  the  last  time  I  saw  the  reports.  I 
do  not  know  what  their  position  is  to- 
day. The  last  tune  I  saw  the  reports 
those  three  bureaus  were  opposed  to  the 
bill.  I  do  not  believe  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  opposed.  On  the 
contrary.  I  think  he  is  in  favor  of  it. 
I  point  out  that  those  same  bureaus 
were  opposed  to  the  bill  when  the  Sen- 
ate passed  the  previous  bill. 

Also,  the  former  GI  bills  are  self- 
liquidating.  This  bill  is  not  a  giveaway 
or  a  boondoggle. 

I  have  before  me  official  figures  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  income  in 
our  country.  These  are  comparative 
statistics  on  veterans  and  nonveterans 
The  Bureau  has  figures  on  veterans  who 
took  GI  training  and  those  who  did  not. 
Two  years  ago  the  Bureau  estimated  that 
within  8  years  the  entire  cost  of  the 
GI  bills  would  be  paid  off  by  reason  of 
the  increased  earnings  of  the  veterans 
who  took  training  as  compared  with  vet- 
erans who  die  not  and  those  who  are 
nonveterans.  The  figures  show  that  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  nonveterans 
in  the  same  age  bracket  were  earning 
far  more  mon(?y  than  the  veterans  who 
came  out  of  the  war.  After  the  veterans 
received  the  tiaining  provided,  the  vet- 
erans caught  up  with  the  nonveterans. 
Ten  years  after  World  War  II  veterans 
who  took  the  training  were  earning  far 
more  money,  en  the  average,  than  those 
who  had  stayed  home  and  had  earned 
relatively  higli  money  at  the  end  of 
World  War  IL  The  trained  veterans 
were  earning  so  much  more  that  the 
figures  for  all  veterans,  including  even 
the  half  that  did  not  take  any  training, 
were  brought  up  as  a  class. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
that  of  the  15 '2  million  veterans  of 
World  War  II.  7,800.000  took  educational 
training,  or  aaout  50  percent.  Of  the 
4' 4  million  veierans  of  the  Korean  con- 
flict, again  5)  percent  took  training. 
Half  of  them  did  not  want  any  more 
schooling,  and  50  percent  of  them  did. 
The  question  of  the  cost  has  been 
raised.  The  Veterans'  Administration 
estimates  on  cast,  based  upon  figures  of 


World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict. 
show  that  50  percent  of  the  veterans 
will  take  training.  However,  we  have 
lost  so  much  time  that  some  of  the  men 
are  now  married  and  have  children,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  50  percent  of  these 
cold  war  veterans  will  take  training. 
That  is  a  tragedy  that  more  do  not,  of 
course. 

Mr,  GOLDWATER.  I  have  not  m- 
ject^-d  the  matter  of  cost  into  this  dis- 
cussion. If  we  can  justify  the  need  for 
the  legislation,  we  can  justify  the  cost  of 
it.  The  Senator  is  running  down  an 
alley  I  have  not  starU'd  into  yet.  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  fact 
that  there  have  been  no  hearings  held 
this  year.  The  bill  has  been  on  the  cal- 
endar since  August  10  of  last  year.  The 
reports  we  must  refer  to  are  reports 
which  were  issued  by  the  bureaus  last 
year.  Not  one  bureau  has  approved  the 
bill. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  I  hope  the 
Senator  does  not  mean  to  take  the  posi- 
tion that  we  must  have  a  hearing  every 
month  while  a  bill  is  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No.  These  re- 
ports are  over  a  year  old.  and  the  bill  is 
over  a  year  old.  The  administration 
di.sapproves  the  bill.  That  is  the  only 
point  I  was  trying  to  make  at  this  time. 
I  will  try  to  make  other  points  later. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  If  these  de- 
partmcni.s  want  to  pur^'e  themselves  of 
their  error.  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
them  do  so. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  have  not 
noticed  any  of  them  breaking  down  the 
door  of  the  Senate  trying  to  purge  them- 
selves of  anything, 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  Texas  shares  my  reaction  to  the 
questions  put  by  our  good  friends,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  and  the  two 
Senators  from  New  York.  They  seem 
to  stress  great  solicitude  for  the  posi- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United 
Stat-es.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  has 
formed  the  impression  I  have  formed, 
that  perhaps  the  President  of  the  United 
States  need  only  recommend  a  bill  on 
any  subject  matter  and  he  will  get  the 
support  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
and  the  Senators  from  New  York. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  It  would  be  very 
helpful.  I  have  supported  the  President 
of  the  United  States  about  90  percent  of 
the  time  on  legislation  which  the  Senate 
has  considered.  However.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  those  recommendations  have 
had  very  much  persuasive  effect  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Last  week  we  saw 
a  fine  example  of  certain  Senators  not 
following  the  leadership  of  the  Presi- 
dent. So  I  do  not  believe  that  the  two 
Senators  who  are  now  speaking  arc 
speaking  from  very  good  experience  so 
far  as  supporting  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  concerned.  It  is  cus- 
tomary. I  might  observe,  to  refer  to  re- 
ports as  favorable  or  unfavorable  as  com- 
ing from  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  In  this  case  the  reports 
are  unfavorable.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  President  should  have  to  phone  here 
and  sav  that  this  is  a  bill  that  should 


or  should  not  be  pa.ssed.  That  is  not  his 
prerogative.  The  executive  branch  of 
our  Government  has  .seen  fit  to  disap- 
prove the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
report  of  the  committee  as  filed  with  the 
Senate,  a  copy  of  which  is  on  the  desk 
of  each  Senator,  makes  perfectly  clear 
the  position  of  the  various  departments, 
and  undoubtedly  the  Senator  from  Texas 
will  cover  the  contents  of  the  reports 
before  he  finishes  his  discussion  of  the 
bill?  The  Senator  has  been  speaking 
for  only  a  relatively  short  time,  but  there 
certainly  iias  been  no  concealment  from 
the  Senate  of  the  position  of  the  adminis- 
trative agencies  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  YAJRBOROUGH.  That  is  correct. 
The  first  50  pages  of  the  hearing,  the 
whole  of  which  runs  to  334  pages,  show 
the  text  of  the  bill  and  the  reports  of 
the  agencies.  This  is  all  a  matter  of 
record.  The  agencies  were  opposed  to 
the  bill  in  past  Congresses,  as  they  are 
now. 

Mr.  MC'RSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MC>RSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Texas  ag-ee  with  me  that  if,  with  re- 
gard to  a  bill,  the  Department  of  Defense 
or  any  other  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  against  the  bill,  and  the 
President  is  against  the  bill,  but  a  Sen- 
ator feels  that  the  bill  is  in  the  public 
interest,  he  still  has  the  obligation  to 
press  for  the  enactment  of  the  bill? 

Mr,  Y/JIBOROUGH,  Certainly:  37 
Senators  are  cosponsoring  the  bill.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  WnLI.^Ms^  who  is 
on  the  floor,  know  that  the  President  cast 
the  deciding  vote  to  bring  the  bill  out 
of  commi':tee.  He  did  that  when  he  was 
a  Senator.  Without  his  vote,  it  would 
not  have  been  brought  out.  He  voted 
for  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
when  he  was  a  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  YA.nBOROUGH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona and  the  two  Senators  from  New 
York  have  expressed  a  great  interest  in 
the  position  of  the  President  on  this  bill. 
Does  the  Senator  agree  with  me  that  the 
people  of  our  States  did  not  send  us  here 
to  rubber  stamp  the  wishes  of  the  Presi- 
dent, but  that  as  Senators,  if  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  public  interest  calls  for 
the  passage  of  a  great  bill  such  as  this,  we 
are  bound  to  vote  for  the  passage  of  the 
bill'' 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  agree.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  issue 
here,  because  we  do  not  have  any  con- 
flict with  the  President  on  this  matter 
at  all. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  final  question? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     I  yield. 

Mr,  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  the  questions  we  are  ask- 
ing the  Senate  to  decide  in  connection 
with  this  oill  are  whether  or  not  the  rec- 
ord made  on  the  bill  shows  that  it  would 
do  justice  to  the  peacetime  veterans  who 
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need  to  have  justice  done  to  them    and 
whether  or  not  the  legislation  would  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  Americaii  people? 
Mr    YARBOROUGH.     The  bill  would 
definitely  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
American    people.      The    distingmshed 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  not  a  member 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee, 
but   he   is   chairman  of   the   Education 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare.     The  Senator 
will  recall  that  when  the  college  presi- 
dents and  deans  of  colleges  came  to  tes- 
tify on  educational  bills  before  his  sub- 
committee. I  have  always  brought  up  the 
GI    bill      I    always   asked   them   about 
this  bill.    Almost  s^-ithout  exception  they 
said  that  this  bill  was  the  best  educa- 
tional bill  of  all,  and  that  this  bill  would 
really   do   more   to  educate  people   and 
get  people  to  co'.Iege  than  any  other  edu- 
cational bill.     When  an  educational  bill 
was  before  the  Senator's  subcommittee 
I  interrogated  them  on  eveiT  occasion. 
I  doubt  that  any  other  bill  is  more  im- 
portant    than     this     one.       The     dis- 
tinguished   Senator    from    Oregon    has 
hca'-d  a  great  deal  about  the  pending  bill 
as  chairman  of  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee, because  I  always  brought  it  up, 
regardless  of  what  bill  was  being  con- 
sidered by  the  committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.     Mr. 
president    will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr    YARBOROUGH.     I   yield. 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.     I  was 
on  the  floor  when  the  Senator  from  Texas 
was   applauded   by   the   .senior   Senator 
from  Oreeon  for  his  persistence  m  his 
work  on  the  bill  and  in  finally  bringing 
it  to  the  fioor.     I  certainly  join  m  the 
plaudits  on  his  persistence.     When  per- 
sistence is  applied  to  a  bill  that  brings 
educational  opportunities  to  servicemen 
and    servicewomcn    who    have    devoted 
periods  of  their  life  to  the  defense  of  oar 
country.  I  believe   that  persistence  has 
the  quality  of  nobleness.     I  applaud  it. 
I  wish  to  say,  also,  that  this  Nation 
is  distressed  that  we  are  lagging  in  cer- 
tain   respects   in   competition   with   the 
Soviet  Union.     Right  now   we  are   dis- 
tressed that  we  are  lagging  in  space  ex- 
ploration.   However,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  be  far  more  profoundly  dis- 
turbed when  we  see  certain  lags  in  edu- 
cation compared  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  1958  the  United  States  graduated  only 
37,300    students    in    engineering,    while 
108.600  engineers  were  graduated  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  In  other  words, 
we  graduated  37.000  engineers  in  1  year 
and  the  Soviet  Union  graduated  108,000 

in  1  year^  _^ 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Those 
are  the  figures  we  have.     That  was  for 
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Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  They  grad- 
uated three  times  as  many? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  In 
the  same  year  the  United  States  gradu- 
ated only  6  900  physicians,  while  the  So- 
viet figure  was  27,000.  So.  I  believe  that 
this  lag  is  far  more  disturbing,  and  far 
more  basic,  in  our  understanding  of  how 
we  stand  with  respect  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  should  like  to  go  back  and  comment 
on  what  our  experience  was  with  the 


GI  bill  of  rights  for  World  War  II  vet- 
erans and  veterans  of  the  Korean  war. 
The  figures  I  have  show  that  7,800,000 
World  War  II  veterans  and  2,334,000  Ko- 
rean war  veterans  were  trained   under 
the  G:  bill.     These  are  Veterans"  Admin- 
istration   figures.     Also.     441.214     have 
studied      engineering;       136,4Jd       have 
entered  the  fields  of  physics,  chemistir. 
and  the  other  natural  sciences:  334.534 
are  engaged  in  teaching;  174.614  are  in 
medical   work   and   related   jobs. 

I  should  think  we  would  consider 
those  figures  and  take  great  hope  for 
this  country.  If  the  bill  passes,  there 
will  be  more  engineers,  more  teachers. 
and  more  physicians. 

I  also  heard  the  .senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  IMr.  KefauverI  say  that  it 
should  be  our  work  to  try  to  find  ways 
to  make  servicemen  more  enlightened, 
so  that  they  can  more  intelUgently  par- 
t'cipate  in  public  affairs.  I  think  the 
absentee  voting  by  service  personnel  is 
indicative  of  their  eagerness  to  partici- 
pate ;n  public  affairs. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
Soldiers'  Vote,"  published  in  the  At- 
lantic City  Pre.ss  of  August  20.  1962. 

There  bem?^  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows ; 

The  Soldiers    Voti 

More  attention  Is  being  paid  the  soldiers- 
vote  in  1962's  off-year  election. 

Ab:=entee  ballots,  cast  for  the  most  part  by 
GI's  have  decided  more  than  one  closely 
contested  election  in  various  municipalities 
In   recent  vears. 

Now  the  Federal  voting  assistance  program, 
an  activity  set  up  under  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  as  a  result  of  the  Federal  Voting 
Assift.inre  Act  cf  1955,  is  trying  to  Interest 
GIs  m  'he  upcoming  election  in  November. 
Postcards  requesting  absentee  ballots  were 
distributed  to  everv  eligible  service  voter  by 
the  middle  of  this  month  and  will  be  re- 
ceived by  those  on  duty  In  the  United  States 
no  later  than  September  15. 

Every  State  in  the  Union  will  accept  these 
cards  ;i^  valid  applications  for  absentee 
ballots  But  servicemen  from  Texas  or  Ala- 
bama will  have  to  pay  poll  taxes  before 
exercising  the  right  to  vote.  Under  voter 
re^iistration  laws  of  Louisiana  and  Alabama 
the  serviceman  will  have  to  have  registered 
to  vote  in  person— a  rule  which  is  often  an 
effective  bar  to  getting  an  absentee  ballot. 
Apart  from  these  glaring  exceptions,  the 
States  have  tried  to  facilitate  the  voUng  of 
members  of  armed  services  in  general  elec- 
tions. 

In  Atlantic  County,  applications  for  ab- 
sentee ballots  reached  a  new  high  In  the 
1960  presidential  election  year  when  nearly 
three  times  the  average  yearly  number  were 
processed.  The  absentee  voters  were  calcu- 
lated at  approximately  5  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  registered  voters  In  the 
c'.uiity  at  tbU  time  Included,  however, 
were  reeistered  eligible  absentee  voters  such 
as  service  wives  away  from  home,  pregnant 
women,  physically  disabled  and  persons  away 
at   colleges. 

The  interest  shown  by  GI's  has  been  sur- 
prisingly good,  considering  that  many  are 
young,  have  little  political  Identification. 
embrace  the  tradition  of  aloofness  from 
civili.tn  politics  and  are  removed  from  the 
immedlacv  of  local  issues  and  candidates. 
In  the  1960  election,  736.000  servicemen  and 
servtcewomen  cast  absentee  ballots  out  of  a 
total  of  18  million  eligible  by  age  to  cast 
a  vote. 


Although  the  services  will  urge  voting  a.<! 
a  civic  duty,  servicemen  must  find  out  abu\ii 
candidates  and  Issues  on  their  own.  The 
experience  of  Maj.  Gen.  Edwin  A.  'VN'alker. 
commander  of  the  24th  Division  in  Germany 
in  1960,  has  made  the  m.Uitary  cautious  of 
anything  that  could  be  cmstrxied  as  an  ef- 
fort to  influence  votes  The  most  that  can 
be  done  Is  to  make  available  add.-esses  of 
nonpartisan  groups— such  as  the  League  of 
Women  Voters — to  which  the  serviceman  can 
write  for  Information. 


Mr  WHJ^IAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
editorial  states  that  in  the  1960  election, 
736  000  servicemen  and  scrviccwomen 
cast  absentee  ballots.  All  of  us  recall 
that  that  election  was  decided  by 
118,000  votes. 

I  think  that  for  the  rest  of  my  life  my 
vote  for  the  bill  will  be  one  of  the  most 
important  votes  I  have  ever  cast  m  the 
Senate.  I.  too,  apnlaud  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey  for 
the  outstanding  contribution  he  has 
made  to  this  subject,  and  for  the  re- 
marks he  has  made  about  me,  which  are 
overgenerous.  I  commend  him  prin- 
cipally for  the  information  he  has  given 
the  Senate  about  education 

I  have  observed  that  the  service  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
in  behalf  of  the  cau.^e  of  education  rovers 
the  whole  spectrum     He  is  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  has  rendered  notable  service 
in  the  field  of  education  as  a  whole     He 
has  introduced  a  b.n  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  migratory  farm  labor, 
children  who  are  growing  up  in  illiteracy. 
He  has  prepared  a  formula  under  which 
the  Government  will  pay  the  school  di.-^- 
tricts  into  v^hich  the  children   of  mi- 
grant workers  go,  especially  in  the  rural 
areas  which  are  without  the  resources 
to    educate  such   children.     Under   the 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey   we  shall  see  developed  a  proaram 
which  will  provide  that  the  children  of 
migrant  farm  labor  will  not  in  the  future 
grow  up  in  illiteracy. 

So  it  can  be  said  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  ha.s  supported  education  at 
all  levels,  thereby  rendering  a  hieh  grade 
of  public"  service  to  the  American  people 
Here  as  in  other  fields,  he  is  helping  with 
an  act  of  justice.  It  is  time  that  we  pay 
back  a  debt  we  owe  our  service  person- 
nel by  giving  them  an  opportunity  to 
readjust  and  return  to  the  mainstream 
of  American  life. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
most  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
for  his  comments  about  me.  I  can  only 
hope  that  I  will  have  the  strength  to 
work  with  persistence  on  behalf  of  tbe 
education  of  the  children  of  mieratory 
workers  equal  to  that  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  in  behalf  of  servicemen  and 
servicewomcn. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  tne 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  ^ 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS  From  page  38  to  page 
41  of  the  bill  there  are  various  criteria 
with  respect  to  the  bill  itself  and  the 
qualifications  of  educational  institutions. 
The  Senator  is  well  aware  of  the  prob- 
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lem  of  admissions,  which  may  be  con- 
ditioned in  a  discriminatory  way  as  re- 
spects creed  ani  color,  and  in  some 
areas,  the  South,  for  example,  it  has 
been  impossible  t)  make  any  progress  on 
that  score.  Whit  would  the  Senator 
think  about  including  a  nondiscrimina- 
tion criterion  ariong  those  which  are 
specified  in  the  b;ll? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  The  bill  pro- 
vides aid  to  the  ,'tudents  rather  than  to 
the  institution.  This  has  never  been  a 
problem  under  GI  education.  The 
money  would  be  paid  directly  to  the  .stu- 
dent, and  he  can  take  the  money  and 
pick  the  school  cf  his  choice.  He  may 
pick  the  best  one  in  the  Nation,  if  he 
wislies  to  do  so.  So  this  would  not  be 
like  paying  monev  directly  to  the  school 
district  itself  and  then  letting  the  school 
say  whether  it  will  or  will  not  admit  the 
student.  In  this  instance,  the  student 
would  have  the  option  and  could  choose 
the  school.  The  "Veterans'  Administra- 
tion has  never  had  any  difficulty  m  tiie 
administration  of  the  GI  education 
program. 

If  the  Senator  from  New  York  wishes 
to  give  the  underprivileged  of  this  coun- 
try a  chance,  the;/  will  get  such  a  chance 
imder  this  bill.  When  we  consider  the 
number  of  men  drafted  annually — and 
this  has  been  tes.ified  to  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Defen.se — 
those  who  stay  ir  the  service  the  longest 
are  those  who  do  not  have  money.  The 
man  who  has  enough  money  to  stay  in 
college  is  not  drafted.  In  World  War 
n.  he  had  to  make  high  grades.  How- 
ever, now  if  he  c  3m  hang  on  by  the  skin 
of  his  teeth,  with  straight  D's.  he  does 
not  have  to  stofi  his  education.  If  he 
gets  past  the  magic  age  of  26,  he  does 
not  have  to  serve.  If  he  is  married  and 
has  children,  he  does  not  have  to  ser^e. 
It  is  the  people  wio  have  the  least  money 
who  are  drafted  and  serve. 

The  underpri\ileged  of  the  country, 
those  who  have  had  very  little  school- 
ing, get  in  under  the  GI  bill.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  went  to  sch^x)! 
under  the  GI  bill  who  came  from  families 
no  member  of  which  had  ever  been  m 
college  before  in  any  generation  of  that 
family's  life.  The  GI  bill  has  opened  a 
whole  new  era  of  education.  It  has 
opened  up  a  nev  age  of  education  for 
more  families  in  America  than  any  edu- 
cational bill  ever  before  pa.ssed. 

If  the  able  Senator  from  New  York 
wishes  to  help  the  underprivileged  of  this 
country,  this  is  -he  bill  by  which  to  do 
it.  The  criterion  is  whether  the  young 
people  wear  the  uniform  of  their  coun- 
try and  serve  their  time. 

To  offer  a  provision  such  as  the  Senator 
suggests  would  create  difSculty,  He 
knows  the  difficulty  which  would  result. 
the  snafu  or  snarl  which  would  result,  so 
that  the  bill  weuld  not  get  past  the 
Committee  on  Rules  of  the  House,  and  so 
go  down  the  draii. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  1  do  not  think  any  of  us 
needs  to  stand  still  for  any  idea  that 
because  he  asks  a  question  it  means  that 
he  is  against  the  bill  or  expects  to  offer 
an  amendment.  I  asked  the  Senator  a 
question.  The  Senator  need  not  answer 
it  if  he  does  not  wish  to  do  so.  The 
Senator  should  not  tell  me  that  I  am  of- 
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fering  an  amendment  to  the  bill.  He 
riot^s  not  know  whether  I  will  offer  one  or 
will  not  Neither  does  he  know  whether 
It  would  be  aacpted  or  not. 

The  Senri.tor  mentioned  the  qualifica- 
tioTiS  under  tiie  ntie  "State  Approving 
A-:' ncy."  so  I  asked  the  Senator  whether 
he  thought  it  would  be  appropriate  to  in- 
clude a  q'.ialiflcation  that  the  institution 
which  qualified  would  not  engage  m  a 
discruninatory  policy.  I  understand  the 
Senator's  answer  to  that  question  to  be 
"no  ":  that  he  does  not  think  any  such 
provision  is  necessary  because  he  believes 
that  the  money  wi'l  be  paid  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  that  the  mciividual  person 
will  spend  that  money  as  he  pleases;  and 
that  this  statement  is  ba;-ed  upon  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Veterans'  Admiinistration, 
which  does  not  think  that  such  a  pro- 
vision as  I  have  suggested  is  necessary 
.*11  right:  that  is  an  answer. 

.Another  question:  the  Senator  made 
a  comparison  between  the  GI's  who 
served  in  the  war  and  those  who  serve 
in  peacetime.  I  did,  too,  so  did  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas:  so  did  many  other 
Mem.bers  of  the  Senate.  There  is  one 
thin;^  that  troubles  me  a'oout  that,  and 
I  slio'^ld  like  to  have  the  Senator's  ex- 
planation.    It  is  necessary  to  his  bill. 

The  Department  of  Defense  or  the 
I^eyislative  Reference  Service,  as  appears 
in  one  of  the  recitals  in  the  report. 
says  that  a  peacetim.e  serviceman  serves 
very  largely  in  civilian  occupations:  that 
he  gets  paid,  in  their  judgment,  civilian 
rates  of  pay:  that  he  has  the  comforts, 
very  largely,  of  a  civilian:  and  tliat  he 
serves  for  a  stated  period  of  time,  so  that 
he  may  make  his  plans  for  life  There- 
fore, there  are  ereat  distinetions  as  ",je- 
tween  a  World  War  II  GI.  who  bene- 
fited from  the  GI  bill,  and  a  peacetime 
GI.  who  the  Senator  wishes  to  benefit 
now 

I  think  these  are  legitimate,  authentic 
pomts.  and  I  think  I  am  just  as  much 
as  any  other  Member  of  this  body,  a 
friend  of  the  man  who  does  not  have 
much,  economically  speaking.  But  I  am 
also  here  to  consider  my  state,  which 
pays  more  than  19  percent  of  the  Federal 
taxes.  This  is  a  very  expensive  bill.  So 
if  the  Senator  chooses,  perhaps  he  would 
cnliuhten  us  as  to  this  argument  and 
his  judgment  about  it.  which  I  am  deeply 
interested  in  hearinsr. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  I  appreciate  the 
question  asked  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ni  vv  York.  He  has  asked  not 
only  my  an.=  wer.  but  also  my  judgment. 
I  consider  that  a  compliment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  I  respect  him  for  his 
judgment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  serves 
on  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pubhc 
Welfare.  He  is  a  diligent  attendant  at 
meetings  of  the  committee  and  a  careful 
student  of  all  the  proposed  legislation 
which  comes  before  it. 

In  response  to  the  Senator's  inquir>', 
I  refer  him  to  page  326  of  the  hearings. 
There  he  will  find  the  pay  scale  of  the 
military  enlisted  personnel.  Those  hav- 
ing less  than  2  years'  service,  under  pay 
grade  E-l,  get  $83.20  a  month.  I  think 
the  Senator  would  have  his  own  an.«wer 


as  to  whether  the  pay  is  comparable  to 
civilian  pay  scales 

Mr  JAVITS  Plus  complete  mainte- 
nance, medi.-ation.  and  ever>-thing  else. 
I  can  see  that  tins  man  is  probably  nt^- 
essary  1  m*  'ely  tliuik  the  Record  should 
be  clear  as  to  what  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Madam  Presi- 
der.t,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  tables  on  page  326  of  the  hearings 
printed  at  this  p>oint  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RrroRD, 
as  follows: 

T.vBLK    8. — Post-Korean    conflict    ex-service 
men  '   end   icomen   in   civil   life.  Dec.   31, 
1960 — State  of  residence  • 
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Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  At  this  time  the 
average  factory  worker  in  the  United 
States  earns  approximately  $90  a  week. 
The  military  pay  scale  is  set  forth  in 
the  hearings,  which  are  available  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York, 
and  the  military  pay  scale  is  in  monthly 
salaries. 

Personally,  I  have  never  known  an 
enlisted  man  who  had  served  from  1  to 
5  years  to  return  to  civilian  life  with 
any  money  saved  up.  That  is  why 
mustering-out  pay  has  been  provided  in 
the  other  bills— to  enable  them  to  buy 
bread  for  the  first  several  months  after 
they  leave  the  service. 

The  argument — made  either  by  the 
Defense  Department  or  by  someone 
else — that  those  who  have  served  learn 
trades  while  they  are  in  the  service  and 
therefore  do  not  need  further  training 
after  they  leave  the  service  is  entirely 
erroneous,  because  the  record  shows  that 
in  certain  areas  more  than  35  percent 
of  the  veterans  have  been  unemployed. 
While  they  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
they  learn  how  to  handle  weapons  of 
warfare,  but  that  training  docs  not  tram 
them  for  civilian  occupations.  As  a  re- 
sult, when  they  leave  the  armed  services, 
many  are  not  able  to  obtain  civilian 
employment. 

The  Bradley  Cominis-'^ion  made  a  study 
of  this  situation;  and  iii  that  connection 
I  wish  to  read  from  page  277  of  the 
hearings.  In  the  hearings,  we  find  ex- 
cerpts from  that  report,  commencing  on 
page  269  of  the  committee  hearing.-;.  I 
read  the  following  from  page  277: 

nl.    OPPORTUNITIES     FOR     TRAINING     OR     OCCl"PA- 
TIONAL    EXPERIENCE    WHILE    IN    SERVICE 

Both  the  Commission's  Final  Report  and 
the  Staff  Report  on  post-Korean  veterans 
considered  the  question  of  how  the  need 
for  readjustment  assistance  and  the  e.xtent 
of  the  Governments  obligation  are  affected 
by  tiie  servicemen's  opportunities  for  work 
experience  and  training  while  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  Although  the  data  available  to 
the  Commission  are  subject  to  various  inter- 
pretations, they  indicate  that  such  op- 
portunities can  be  useful  to  a  minority  of 
post-Korean  veterans,  but  that  in  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  cases  they  cannot  be 
expected  fully  to  offset  the  Interruption  of 
education  or  civilian  work  experience  during 
military  service. 

After  noting  that  there  has  been  a  trend 
toward  having  an  increased  percentage  of 
military  personnel  in  "civiUan-type  occupa- 
tions." the  Commissions  report  points  out 
that  the  value  of  such  experience  in  later 
civilian  life  has  several  limitations  (Final 
Report,  pp.  326-327), 

•■2,  In  some  of  the  occupational  special- 
ties closely  comparable  to  civilian  jobs  (elec- 
tronics, aircraft  mechanics,  and  so  forth  i 
there  is  a  high  civilian  demand  For  many 
of  the  occupational  specialties,  however,  the 
civilian  labor  demand  is  relatively  low,  in- 
cluding the  large  administrative  and  clerical 
group  and  the  seamen  who  constitute  most 
of  the  Navy's  lower  enlisted  grades. 

'■3.  About  lialf  of  the  enlisted  men  in 
1954  were  in  occupations  closely  comparable 
to  civiUan  jobs  where  there  was  a  moderate 
to  high  civilian  labor  demand  The  other 
half  were  in  occupational  specialties  with 
no  civilian  counterpart  or  where  there  was 
no   significant   civilian   labor  demand. 

"4.  It  is  likely  that  many  ex-servicemen 
simply  will  not  want  to  follow  the  occupa- 
tion to  which  they  were  assigned  while  in 
the  service.  Moreover,  inductees  and  first- 
term  enlistees  will  undoubtedly  be  in  the 
lower  skill  levels  of  the  various  occupational 


groups  and  hence  will  be  less  "salable"  In 
the  job  market.  They  are  probaby  more 
highly  concentrated  in  the  mlUtary-type  and 
low  civilian  demand  groups  In  the  Army, 
and  they  are  unquestionably  concentrated 
in  the  militi^ry-type  groups,  for  which  there 
IS  little  civilian  labor  demand,  In  the  Navy."' 


Mr.  JAVITS,  Does  the  Senator  from 
Texas  also  realize  that  the  Bradley  Com- 
mission report  did  not  recommend  these 
peacetime  GI  benefits? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  is  true. 
But  since  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  asked  this  question,  I  point  out  that 
on  an  employment  and  retraining  basis. 
such  training  is  most  important.  Of 
course,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  has  great  knowledge  of  this 
subject,  for  he  is  on  the  committee  which 
has  been  dealing  with  the  manpower  bill 
and  with  various  bills  in  regard  to  types 
of  dislocation  of  labor;  and  he  knows 
that  the  need  for  new  skills  is  one  of  the 
great  needs  in  connection  with  the  de- 
velopment of  full  employment  for  man- 
power in  our  country. 

Mr  JAVITS.  When  these  veterans 
leave  the  service  they  are  not  nearly  as 
employable  as  they  were  before  they  en- 
tered it.  are  thcy'^ 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  is  very 
true:  and  it  is  shown  by  the  fact  that, 
despite  their  youth  and  their  physical 
vigor  and  their  good  minds,  they  have 
the  highest  unemployment  rate  of  all 
groups  in  the  country. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  only 
approximately  50  percent  of  the  veterans 
have  taken  training  under  GI  bills  each 
time  it  has  been  made  available  to  them. 
We  do  not  know  whether  the  50  percent 
who  did  not  take  it  lacked  ambition  or 
just  what  was  their  reason  for  not  taking 
the  training.  However,  we  do  know  that 
only  50  percent  of  the  veterans  have  ac- 
tually gone  ahead  with  such  training. 

This  training  is  no  bed  of  roses.  The 
figures  show  that  80  percent  of  those  who 
go  to  college  under  the  GI  bills  work  at 
the  same  time — for  these  benefits  do  not 
pay  their  way  through  college — or  else 
their  wives  work,  or  else  they  borrow 
money  from  funds  that  the  colleges 
know  about.  Only  20  percent  of  the  GI's 
who  go  to  college  subsist  on  the  GI  bill 
payments  alone,  or  perhaps  receive  help 
from  their  parents.  Most  colleges  do  not 
have  records  in  regard  to  those  who  re- 
ceive help  from  their  parents,  but  the 
colleges  do  have  records  on  these  other 
types. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  briefly  at 
this  point'' 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    I  am  sorry  to  have  taken 
this  much  of  the  Senator's  time. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Oh,  no;  I  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  has  asked  these 
cogent  questions  which  deal  with  the 
veiT  heart  of  this  matter,  and  I  hope  he 
will  help  us  on  this  bill.  He  supports 
much  legislation  dealing  with  education 
and  retraining,  and  he  is  greatly  inter- 
ested m  all  matters  affecting  labor.  I 
regret  that  my  answer  to  his  first  ques- 
tion was  not  exactly  germane  to  part  of 
it.  because  I  know  he  is  very  much  inter- 
ested in  these  matters;  and  I  urge  him 


to  support  us  actively  in  connection  with 
this  measure. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  me  say  that  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  registering  real  alarm 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  higher  edu- 
cation bill  has  been  allowed  to  die  on  the 
vine,  after  having  been  pa.s.sed  by  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  then  go- 
ing to  conference,  where  it  now  is.  I  am 
one  of  the  conferees,  and  so  is  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas.  I  think  it  is  shocking 
that  that  bill  is  still  in  conference,  and 
that  the  press  confidently  predicts  it  will 
"go  down  the  drain"  and  never  will  be- 
come law. 

So  I  can  understand  the  Senator's 
feeling  about  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate,  when  he  contemplates  these  es- 
sential needs,  which  must  be  fulfilled  in 
the  national  interest,  and  when  he  real- 
izes that  the  higher  education  bill  is  re- 
garded by  some  as  being  dead,  although 
it  has  been  passed  by  both  Houses  and 
although  the  President  says  it  is  one  of 
his  "must"  bills.  Obviously,  this  situa- 
tion would  drive  one  to  favor  alterna- 
tives, even  if  one  did  not  like  them  so 
much. 

But  I  point  out  that  under  the  pending 
bill  there  is  not  to  be  the  selectivity  that 
there  will  be  under  the  higher  education 
bill.  In  other  words,  the  pending  bill 
deals  with  an  enormous  mass  of  veterans 
who  serve  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time,  whereas  during  World  War  II  most 
of  the  periods  of  service  were  for  from  4 
to  5  years.  Both  the  Senator  from  Texas 
and  I  served  in  that  war:  and  altliough  I 
was  a  staff  officer,  and  did  not  serve  as  a 
foxhole  private,  yet  that  service  was  not 
so  easy,  either. 

But  regardless  of  whether  these  young 
men  have  talents  which  are  adaptable  to 
service  in  the  national  interest.  Congress 
would  be  providing  them  with  training 
in  the  educational  field,  which  already  is 
rather  crowded,  and  also  would  be  giving 
them  preference,  by  providing  Govern- 
ment help,  over  the  talented  ones  and 
meritorious  ones  whom  we  were  trying 
to  reach  by  means  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion bill. 

My  question  is  whether  we  are  justi- 
fied in  doing  this  out  of  our  sense  of 
frustration  and  disgust  because  of  the 
apparent  failure,  so  far,  of  the  legisla- 
tive process  in  connection  with  the 
higher  education  bill. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  No;  the  pend- 
ing bill  is  not  offered  because  of  a  sense 
of  disgust  or  frustration.  It  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  in  1959;  and  I  believe  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
voted  for  it  then. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Yes,  I  did. 
Mr.      YARBOROUGH,     The      Senate 
passed  the  bill  then,  and  that  was  before 
the  higher  education  bill  had  made  the 
progress  it  has  now  made. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  not  given  up 
my  advocacy  of  the  higher  education 
bill;  I  have  not  surrendered.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  further  conferences  will  be  held 
and  that  some  higher  education  bill  will 
be  enacted  into  law. 

But  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  knows  that  the  House  did  not 
include  in  its  version  of  the  bill  provision 
for  a  single  scholarship.  The  House  bill, 
even  if  it  should  pass,  would  not  provide 
for  one  single  scholarship.    If  the  Sen- 
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ate  bill  on  scholarships  passes,  it  will 
provide  for  about  28,000  a  year,  a  mere 
handful.  I  think  it  is  important  that 
legislation  be  enacted  for  the  benefit  of 
brilliant  students  With  the  Russians 
graduating  108.000  engineers  to  our  37.- 
000  in  only  one  category,  we  see  that  even 
with  the  good  that  would  come  from  the 
bill  relating  to  28,000  gifted  students, 
which  is  now  snagged  in  conference,  we 
still  have  not  met  this  problem.  We 
have  not  extended  education  as  broadly 
as  it  ought  to  be  extended,  even  if  we 
pass  this  bill  and  the  higher  education 

bill. 

Experience  .<^hows  that  wliich  number 
45  percent  of  the  whole  of  those  drafted 
only  one-half  go  to  school.  It  means 
that  in  that  category  22 '2  percent  of 
adult  males  who  would  go  to  school  un- 
der the  bill.  The  figures  show  that  two 
men  go  to  college  for  every  one  woman 
in  America.  Only  one  woman  gets  to 
college  for  every  two  men.  That  is  what 
the  women  are  protesting  so  much  about. 
When  it  comes  to  higher  education,  the 
women  get  the  worst  of  it  becau.se  if  a 
family  consists  of  several  children  and 
the  family  can  afford  to  send  only  one  of 
them  to  college,  the  normal  thing  is  to 
select  a  boy  to  go.  Tlie  women  feel  that 
they  ought  to  have  an  opportunity. 

If  we  could  place  22 '2  percent  of  the 
young  men  in  school — and  that  is  all  that 
is  provided  imder  the  bill— they  would 
not  all  go  only  to  college;  the  22'-  per- 
cent relates  to  education.  Of  the  7.- 
800,000  World  War  II  veterans  who  took 
training  under  the  GI  bill.  29  percent 
went  to  college  and  71  percent  received 
on-the-job  training,  high  school  educa- 
tion, other  types  of  training  or  vocational 
education. 

In  the  Korean  conflict  there  was  a 
more  select  group.  In  World  War  II 
there  were  both  yotuig  and  old  in  all 
categories,  but  in  the  Korean  conflict 
the  soldiers  were  a  group  in  the  prime  of 
life.  Nearly  50  percent  went  to  school 
under  the  GI  bill,  and  of  that  number 
51  percent  went  to  college  and  49  percent 
took  vocational,  on-the-job  training, 
high  school  training  or  education  pre- 
paratory to  college,  and  other  types  of 
training. 

After  all,  the  maximum  education  any 
veteran  could  receive  under  this  bill 
would  be  3  years.  That  would  not  put 
him  through  college.  It  would  give  him 
a  start,  an  initial  push,  so  that  if  he  is 
good  for  a  year  or  two,  he  has  an  oppor- 
tunity for  scholarships,  and  other  kinds 
of  assistance,  to  help  him  get  through 
college. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  raised 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  we  are 
really  getting  the  top  quality  in  the 
country  in  colleges.  Testimony  from 
university  deans  of  admissions  and  presi- 
dents shows  that  in  any  large  group  go- 
ing to  college,  the  highest  grades  have 
been  made  by  the  mihtary  veteran  stu- 
dent. After  a  year  or  two  of  military 
ser\'ice,  there  are  not  many  boondogclers. 
They  knuckle  down  and  get  to  work. 
The  dean  of  Penn  State  t.estified  that 
monitors  are  placed  in  the  dormitories 
to  keep  order.  Veterans  were  not  se- 
lected merely  because  they  were  veter- 
ans.   Each  man  was  studied  for  the  most 


competence  and  capability,  and  it  was 
found  that  33  of  36  of  the  monitors  were 
veterans. 

The  dean  of  admissions  of  Penn  State, 
at  University  Park.  Pa.,  also  t.cstifled  that 
the  disciplinary  problems  among  non- 
veteran  males  amounted  to  4  or  5  per- 
cent of  the  students,  but  for  veterans 
I  believe  it  was  less  than  1  percent,  per- 
haps less  than  one-half  of  1  percent.  At 
any  rate,  it  was  less  than  1  percent. 

Whether  or  not  those  veteran  students 
had  the  most  native  ability,  they  show- 
that  by  dihgence,  after  having  military 
service,  they  show  the  greatest  ability  of 
any  group  in  college. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eat- 
ing; these  veterans  arc  scholastically  at 
the  top  of  their  class.  We  are  not  only 
registering  them  and  giving  us  an  op- 
portunity to  pay  them  a  debt  society 
owes  them,  but  we  are  also  helping  to 
make  some  of  the  best  citiZens  and  lead- 
ers for  the  future  in  this  Nation. 

The  number  of  GI's  who  took  training 
under  the  GI  bill  has  proved  how  well 
they  have  used  such  training.  Also,  as 
shown  in  the  testimony  by  deans  of  ad- 
missions of  colleges,  we  are  also  getting 
the  most  stable  students.  Deairs  and 
presidents  have  testified  that  veterans 
are  now  bringing  to  the  college  campus 
a  seriousness  which  did  not  exist  be- 
fore. The  veterans  are  older,  and  by 
rea.'ion  of  the  example  of  their  own  hard 
study,  other  students  are  studying 
harder. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.    YARBOROUGH.     I   yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.     What   is  the  Senator's 
expectation  of  getting  action  on  this  bill 
in  our  distincuislied  and  sister  body? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  We  were  very 
much  disappointed  in  the  other  Congress 
because  the  Senate  pa.sscd  the  bill  and  it 
languished  and  failed  in  the  House. 
Some  statcmen's  at  least  purported  to 
have  come  from  po.'^itions  of  leadership 
on  the  other  side  as  in  opposition  to  this 
veterans'  legislation  in  the  past. 

However,  there  is  a  bill  pending  in  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  introduced 
by  Representative  Olin  Te-^gt-e.  on  this 
subject.  It  does  not  go  as  far  as  this 
moa.-^ure  in  the  Senate,  but  in  the  past 
year,  .since  this  bill  came  before  us.  he 
"has  said  several  times  that  he  does  not 
oppo.se  this  type  of  legislation.  That 
situation  did  not  exist  back  m  1959. 

I  do  not  want  to  try  to  state  what  my 
fellow  Texan's  position  in  the  House  is. 
Although  he  has  not  .said  that  he  was  for 
it.  he  has  ."^aid  that  he  is  not  opposed  to 
legi.^lation  of  tins  type 

Mr.  COOPER.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  In  1959.  the  Senator 
remembers.  I  wa.'i;  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
along  with  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  jAViTsl  and  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona I  Mr.  GoLDWATERl  both  of  whom 
have  just  spoken.  A  bill  was  reported 
to  the  Senate  that  year.  In  committee, 
I  voted  against  it.  President  Kennedy. 
who  was  then  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, voted  against  it. 


When  the  bill  came  to  the  floor,  I 
offered  an  am-'ndmcnt  on  behalf  of  my- 
self, and  Senators  Plennedy,  Javits, 
Prouty,  Case  of  New  Jersey,  and  Thur- 
mond. The  effect  of  my  amendment  was 
to  provide  that  the  benefits  sliould  be 
extended  through  loans  rather  than 
grants.  I  do  not  know  what  the  posi- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  now,  but  I  know  that  in  1959 
he  voted  against  the  bill  in  committee 
He  joined  me  in  offering  an  amendment 
to  extend  benefits  on  a  loan  basis.  I  do 
not  know  wheth-^r  he  has  changed  his 
view. 

My  amendment  was  further  amended 
on  the  floor  by  an  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long!,  in  which,  as  I  remember,  he  pro- 
vided a  measure  of  forgiveness  of  the 
loans,  if  veterans  in  their  studies  met 
certain  requirements. 

Because  of  the  mqu'.ries  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  iMr.  L.irscHEl.  I  wanted 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  1959 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
opposed  the  bill  in  the  full  committee 
and  joined  with  me  in  an  amendment  to 
extend  educational  benefits  en  a  loan 
rather  than  a  grant  basis, 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  When  it  was 
bogged  down  m  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Subcommittee  by  a  vote  of  2  to  2.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  cast  the  deciding  vote  to 
bring  it  out. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  veterans  who  served 
between  World  War  I  and  World  War  II 
were  granted  no  such  benefits  as  con- 
templated by  the  bill? 

Mr,  YARBOROUGH.  No,  There  was 
no  draft  and  there  was  merely  a  cadre 
of  regular  Army  dedicated  soldiers,  most 
of  whom  were  career  men, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  situation  pre- 
vailed with  respect  to  the  men  and  wom- 
en who  served  following  World  War  II 
up  to  the  Korean  conflict? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  In  certain  re- 
spects; yes 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  never  m  the  history 
of  our  country  have  there  been  benefits 
of  this  type  paid  to  veterans  who  sei-ved 
in  peacetime? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  No.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  is  not  correct  in  that 
statement. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  was  one  in- 
stance when  young  men  and  women 
sen'ed  in  what  was  called  peacetime,  but 
they  were  actually  engaged  m  a  conflict. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH  No;  I  am  not 
referring  to  the  Korean  conflict.  I  am 
referring  to  the  period  of  time  after  the 
truce  was  negotiated  in  Oct^>ber  of  1953, 
from  then  until  January  of  1955.  when 
there  was  a  full  GI  veterans  bill,  with 
more  benefits  than  this  bill  would  pro- 
vide. 

Pi-esident  Eisenhower  finally  ended 
the  benefits  by  Presidential  proclama- 
tion January  31,  1955.  That  is  the  point 
at  which  this  bill  would  pick  up  There 
was  a  period  of  about  16  months  when 
full  benefits  were  provided  in  a  non- 
shooting  war  period  and  those  were  far 
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broader    than    the    benefits    under    the 
pending  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
it  has  been  the  tradition  and  the  belief 
in  our  country  that  service  to  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a  military  man  is  an  honor 
and  a  privilege,  and  that  la  peacetime 
there  never  have  been  compensations  of 
this  type,  except,  probably,  in  the  period 
of  a  year  and  a  half  from  1953  to  1955':' 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  It  has  been  a 
tradition,  also,  that  we  were  not  a  mili- 
tary people.  It  has  been  a  tradition  that 
we  did  not  have  the  draft,  like  the  mon- 
archies in  Europe  have  used.  We  arc  a 
peace-loving  people.  We  have  not  had 
a   $50   billion  military   budget  before. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  I  think  that  if  we  can  spend  $50 
billion  or  $51  billion  for  military  expend- 
itures and  the  AEC  and  other  things 
for  defense,  certainly  we  can  spend  as 
much  as  $300  million  a  year  m  order  to 
adjust  these  servicemen  when  they  come 
back  to  civilian  life. 

I  do  not  call  it  peacetime  when  our 
fellow  Americans  are  bemy  shot  down  in 
helicopters  m  Vietnam. 

Soldiers  and  sailors  and  airmen  are 
beinr  shot  on  boats  and  in  planes  all 
around  the  perimeter  of  the  free  world. 
This  has  been  going  on  now  for  15  years. 
Some  of  our  servicemen  have  been 
sitting  in  the  arctic  wastes.  That  was 
not  done  befoie  World  War  II.  Our 
servicemen  have  been  sitting  out  in  the 
Libyan  deserts  at  listening  stations. 
Many  of  them  who  are  now  serving  in 
the  deserts  and  in  the  arctic  wastes  are 
performing  more  rugged  service  than 
millions  of  those  who  served  stateside  m 
World  War  II.  There  was  not  then  a 
difference  under  the  GI  bill  as  between 
oversea  service  and  domestic  service. 
Service  in  World  War  II  included  all 
military  service,  and  millions  of  service- 
men and  women  never  got  out  of  the 
United  States,  but  they  were  entitled  to 
all  the  benefits  provided. 

This  IS  not  to  be  a  bonus,  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  This  is  to  provide 
for  readjustment.  This  is  to  readjust 
our  servicemen  so  that  they  may  enter 
civilian  life  again  and  not  be  a  drag  on 
the  economy,  so  as  not  to  cost  the  $80 
million  a  year  which  we  are  now  paying 
out  to  veterans  m  unemployment  bene- 
fits. This  GI  bill  will  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  earn  money  and  to  pay  taxes 
and  to  add  to  the  economy. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  understand  the  in- 
tent. What  is  to  be  the  termination  date 
of  effectiveness ' 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH      July  1963. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Why  has  that    date 
been  chosen? 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Because  that  is 
the  date  when  the  draft  is  to  end.  This 
is  to  have  a  termination  date  the  same  as 
the  draft.  It  is  only  to  be  provided  be- 
cause we  do  have  a  draft.  If  these  men 
were  all  volunteers,  we  would  not  need 
to  pass  the  bill.  The  situation  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  situation  the  Senator 
pointed  to,  in  the  1930's.  There  was  no 
draft  then.  The  men  served  in  the 
regular  forces  and  were  all  volunteers, 
career  men. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  direct 
the   Senators   attention   to   a   letter   of 


May  4,  1961,  shown  on  page  26  of  the 
hearings,  from  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  opposing  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  Ai'e  we  to  infer  that 
the  Department  of  Defense,  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  the  President,  opposed  the 
bill? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  opposed  it  in  1959. 
The  Department  of  Defense  opposed  it 
in  1961.  Sc  far  as  I  know,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  always  opposed  it. 
Mr  LAUSCHE.  The  question  is 
whether  we  are  to  infer  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  the  President,  opposed  this  bill. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  think  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  has  been 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  longer  than  I 
have. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Very  well. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senator 
can  make  such  inferences  as  he  pleases. 
I  do  not  think  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  opposed  to  this  bill.  If 
he  were,  I  do  not  think  we  would  be  de- 
bating it.  I  do  not  think  the  leadership 
would  give  It  priority  over  other  bills  if 
the  President  were  against  it. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  There  is  also  a  letter 
shown  m  the  hearings,  written  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  likewise 
opposes  the  bill.  Are  we  to  infer  that 
that  Bureau  wrote  the  letter  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  the  President? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  is  a  mat- 
ter of  personal  inference.  The  Senator 
may  draw  whatever  inference  he  wishes 
to  draw. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Very  well. 
Mr  YARBOROUGH.     I  am  not  draw- 
ing that  inference. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  was  also  a  let- 
ter from  the  Office  of  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs,  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. I  put  the  same  question: 
Are  we  to  deduce  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
the  President,  wrote  a  letter  opposing 
passage  of  the  bill? 

Mr,  YARBOROUGH,  I  will  take  the 
record  as  it  is. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.     Vei-y  well. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     I  am  taking  the 
need  for   this  bill  as  proved  by  indis- 
putable facts,  as  shown  in  the  records 
of  the  country.    I  think  we  ought  to  go 
on  the  records  of  the  country  as  to  what 
the  needs  of  the  country  are,  rather  than 
on   an   inference   as  to  what  somebody 
miuht  have  thought  or  might  have  said. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  think  mention  was 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  about 
what  the  President's  Commission  on  Vet- 
erans' Pensions  had  to  say.     I  call  the 
Senator's   attention   to  page   26   of   the 
hearings,  to  an  excerpt  from  the  letter 
written  by  the  Department  of  Defense: 
The  question  of  providing  benefits  of  the 
type   contemplated   by   S.  349   to   peacetime 
veterans  of  the  military  service  was  one  of 
the    major   topics    of    consideration   of    the 
Presidenf.s    Commission    on   Veterans'    Pen- 
sions,   established   in    1955   with   Gen.   Omar 
N    Bradley  as  chairman.     That  Commission 
>   in    its    final    report    to    the    President    on 
April   23,    1956.   concluded   that.   In   view  of 
the  changed  character  of  our  national  mili- 
tary responsibilities  lor  the  forseeable  future, 
peacetime  veterans  should  not  be  provided 
benefits  such   as  were   provided  to  veterans 
of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict. 


The  finding  by  the  Commission  on 
Veterans'  Pensions,  headed  by  Gen.  Omar 
Bradley,  is  used  by  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration to  say,  "We  do  not  favor  this 
bill."  I  wish  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  explain  this  rather  paradoxical 
position. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Tlic  Senator 
from  Ohio  may  not  have  been  in  the 
Chamber  at  the  time,  but  we  have  al- 
ready put  what  the  Commission  said  into 
the  Record,  from  page  277  of  the  hear- 
ings. The  facts  the  Commission  found 
as  facts  did  not  support  its  opinion, 
given  at  the  end. 

I  hear  the  word  "peacetime"  used  only 
when  we  are  asked  to  deal  with  veterans' 
education.  I  do  not  hear  anyone  talking 
about  peacetime  with  respect  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  $49  billion  bud.uet  for 
defense.  I  do  not  hear  anybody  talking 
about  peacetime  with  respect  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  provided  large  sums  of 
money,  billions  of  dollars,  for  space 
exploration.  I  do  not  hear  anybody 
talking  about  peacetime  with  respect  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  providing  nearly  $2 
billion  for  the  atomic  energy  program— 
or  at  least  a  billion  and  more. 

If  we  should  add  all  of  those  figures 
together,  we  would  have  a  figure  of  nearly 
$60  billion,  and  I  do  not  hear  anybody 
talking  about  peacetime  in  respect  to 
that  Defense  budget. 

Why  should  we  say  that  this  is  peace- 
time with  respect  to  $300  million  for  edu- 
cation and  readjustment  and  training 
for  veterans,  yet  call  it  a  cold  war  for 
everything  else? 

It  is  either  a  cold  war  for  all,  or  it  is 
not  a  cold  war  for  anyone.  It  is  either 
peacetime  for  all,  or  not  peacetime  for 
one  class  only.  Let  us  put  them  all  on 
the  same  plane. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  Senator  that 
we  are  now  in  peacetime.  If  we  were,  I 
do  not  think  our  helicopters  would  be 
shot  down  in  South  Vietnam.  If  this 
were  ordinary  peacetime.  I  do  not  think 
our  forces  would  be  deployed  along  the 
perimeter  of  the  free  world  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  the  normal  peacetime  such 
as  we  had  in  1930's,  about  which  the 
Senator  asked,  when  there  was  a  small 
force  of  regular  Army  personnel  and 
when  the  world  was  at  peace. 

This  is  a  cold  war  in  which  we  are 
engaged.  It  has  erupted  into  a  hot  war 
in  lots  of  spots. 

There  have  been  other  hot  wars  en- 
gaged in  by  our  country,  but  the  boys 
who  are  presently  serving  are  the  ones 
who  are  in  the  hot  phases  of  this  cold 
war  in  which  we  are  now  engaged. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  comparable  to 
peacetime  at  all. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  whether  the  American 
Legion  has  approved  the  bill. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  American 
Legion  took  no  position  on  it  one  way  or 
the  other. 

Mr.   LAUSCHE.     Is   that   not   rather 

significant? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  No;  I  do  not 
think  it  is.  I  have  talked  to  their  repre- 
sentatives. The  membership  of  the 
American  Legion  is  an  older  group  of 
men,  who  are  interested  in  other  things. 
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There  were  other  bills  in  which  they  were 
more  interested. 

So  far  as  I  know,  every  other  veterans' 
organization  has  approved  the  bill, 
though   not   at   every   convention   each 

year. 

I  think  the  rank-and-file  members  of 
the  Legion  are  in  favoi  of  the  bill,  I  am 
a  member  of  the  American  Legion.  I 
get  letters  from  the  rank-and-file  mem- 
bers. I  think  the  rank-and-file  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Legion  are  for  the 
bill  overwhelmingly.  I  say  that  as  my 
opinion,  as  a  member  of  the  American 
Legion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Tiie  Senator  knows 
that  I  am  a  veteran  of  World  War  I.  I 
beheve  I  can  frankly  say  that  we  want 
to  do  everything  reasonable  to  help  vet- 
erans. However,  over  and  above  help  to 
veterans,  I  wish  to  make  sure  that  in 
what  I  do  I  am  serving  my  country. 
Frankly,  I  begin  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
what  we  are  asked  to  do  when  the  seed 
is  sown  by  our  statement.  "Young  man, 
you  need  not  serve  your  country  unless 
you  are  to  be  rewarded  fully  m  peace- 
time on  the  same  basis  as  you  are  in 
wartime." 

At  a  meeting  on  Wednesday,  attended 
by  the  Senator  from  Wi.sconsin  IMr 
WILEY]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  YARBOROUGH],  I  read  excerpts  from 
a  book  concerning  the  war  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Germans.  The  Ger- 
mans were  barbarians  north  of  the 
Rhine  and  Danube.  The  Romans  were 
the  cultured  people.  When  the  war  be- 
gan it  was  assumed  that  the  barbarians 
would  not  have  a  chance,  but  that  the 
Romans,  with  their  military  strength 
and  wealth,  would  conquer. 

However,  there  was  a  difference  in  the 
life  of  the  people  across  the  Danube, 
They  were  vigorous.  They  served  their 
group.  They  were  willing  to  sacrifice. 
When  the  war  was  fought,  to  the  great 
consternation  and  surprise  of  the  Ro- 
mans, the  barbarians  won  and  the  Ro- 
mans went  down  to  defeat. 

In  the  description  of  that  battle  the 
historian  Creasy  pointed  out  that  Rome 
could  not  get  its  youth  to  serve  its 
country  in  the  military.  Only  by  com- 
pulsion of  the  crudest  tjT^e  could  they 
get  a  modicum  of  youth  into  the  military 
service. 

I  call  upon  my  fellow  Americans  to 
begin  to  ponder  whether,  through  what 
is  sought  to  be  done  in  the  Congress,  we 
are  not  abandoning  a  poUcy  of  more 
than  150  years  in  our  coimtry.  I  won- 
der if  we  are  not  going  to  sow  the  seed 
by  which  we  would  give  the  attitude  to 
the  youth  that  they  should  forget  their 
inherent  obligations  to  their  country. 
I  recognize  that  we  have  men  who  are 
called  and  men  who  are  not  called  up 
But  the  men  who  are  not  called  fre- 
quently are  physically  disabled.  They 
are  not  to  be  benefited  at  all.  The  oth- 
ers are  to  be  benefited. 

I  recognize  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is  very  sincere.  I  admire  him, 
I  know  of  the  candidness  of  his  ap- 
proach. On  this  Item  I  am  willing  to 
go  along  with  a  provision  to  make  loans 
to  veterans,  as  we  did  in  1959,  as  pointed 
out  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  !  Mr. 
Cooper]. 


I  ask  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
whether  President  Kennedy  at  that  time 
supported  us  m  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER,  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  has  concluded.  I 
should  like  to  answer  his  question. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President.  I 
merely  wished  that  part  of  my  question 
answered  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  At  the  time.  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  The  bill  was  considered 
by  the  committee,  and  President  Ken- 
nedy, then  a  member  of  the  committee, 
opi>osed  the  measure  m  the  committee 
and  voted  for  my  motion  to  change  the 
grants  to  loans.  Then  when  the  bill  came 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  offered  an 
amendment  providing  a  system  of  loans 
rather  than  a  system  of  grants.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  joined  me  m  the  amend- 
ment. 

In  the  Senate  tlie  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana IMr.  LoNGJ  offered  an  amendment 
to  my  substitute  amendment.  It  was  a 
combination  grant-loan  proposal,  and 
the  Recofd  shows  that  the  then  Senator 
Kennedy  voted  for  it.  I  know  that  he 
voted  for  my  amendment  in  committ-ee, 
and  in  the  Senate  he  joined  in  the 
amendment,  which  I  intend  to  offer  again 
today,  to  make  the  program  a  loan 
program. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Madam  President,  I 
supported  the  Seiiator  fiom  Kentucky  in 
his  proposal  to  change  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  so  that  a  grant  program  would 
be  established  instead  of  a  loan"  program. 
My  recollection  is  that  we  did  not  suc- 
ceed.   Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  tMr.  Long]  offered  an  amend- 
ment which  modified  my  amendment. 
His  amendment  modifying  my  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to — it  is  correct  that 
we  did  not  succeed  m  securing  adoption 
of  my  original  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President,  I 
shall  concude.  It  is  a  simple  thing  to 
vote  for  a  bill.  It  is  easy  to  speak  in 
behalf  of  it.  Sentiments  and  emotions 
will  be  in  the  direction  of  supporting 
the  measure.  But,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, in  the  rendition  of  service  to  my 
country,  on  the  basis  of  the  oath  that  I 
took  as  a  Senator  and  on  the  basis  of 
wliat  I  believe  as  a  citizen  is  my  obliga- 
tion, I  will  be  rendering  the  best  service 
possible  for  the  youth  of  my  country  and 
for  its  security  by  making  certain  that 
we  do  not  wash  ourselves  down  the  drain 
by  abandoning  our  traditional  approach 
in  treating  our  wartime  veterans  on  a 
more  liberal  basis  than  we  do  those  who 
serve  in  a  time  of  peace. 

Mr  GOLDW.ATER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  make  a  lew  remarks  at 
this  point  in  order  to  keep  the  record 
straight  We  hear  the  arr-um^nt  by  the 
proponents  of  the  bill  that  Ru.'sia  has 
been  graduating  more  scientists  and  en- 
gineers than  we  have.     Therefore  it  is 


necessary   for   us   to   provide   peacetime 
GI  benefits. 

I  have  heard  that  argument  used  on 
every  education  bill  that  has  come 
through  this  body  since  I  have  been  here. 
I  think  it  is  time  that  we  look  the  facts 
in  the  face  I  do  not  care  how  many 
education  bills  we  pass  here.  We  will 
still  not  induce  young  men  to  go  into 
engineering  and  science.  The  problem 
is  some  place  outside  this  body.  It  is 
some  place  outside  the  GI  or  the  young 
man. 

A  number  of  years  ago  we  passed  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  At 
that  time  the  whole  argument  was  based 
upon  the  fact  that  we  were  lagging  be- 
hind Russia  and  had  to  give  fellowships 
so  that  we  could  get  more  teachers  of 
science. 

The  first  report  that  was  submitted  on 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
shows  some  rather  surprising  figures  that 
I  wish  to  put  into  the  record  at  this  time. 
Of  the  first  3,840  fellowships  given 
under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act — an  act  passed  to  provide  us  with 
better  and  more  trained  scientists — we 
find  slightly  more  than  700  out  of  that 
3,800  taking  fellowships  in  .science  and 
engineering.  In  fact,  at  that  time  there 
were  only  3  students  in  nuclear  engineer- 
ing, only  12  in  aeronautical  engineering, 
including  missiles  and  aircraft.  72  in 
mechanical  engineering.  78  in  electrical 
engineering,  65  in  civil  engineering,  and 
70  in  chemical  engineering. 

In  the  other  sciences — the  physical  sci- 
ences, mathematics,  and  astronomy — a 
most  important  subject,  for  without  the 
knowledge  of  astronomy  we  could  go  no 
place  in  space  or  in  missilry — there  were 
only  24  fellowships.  There  were  186  in 
chemistry. 

I  point  that  out  to  try  to  debunk  the 
idea  that  the  bill  would  flood  the  market 
with  trained  scientists  and  engineers. 
The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  our 
young  people,  through  their  own  choice, 
are  not  going  into  those  fields. 

I  had  two  sons  graduate  from  college 
this  year.  I  attended  both  graduation 
exercises.  I  was  appalled  by  the  small 
number  of  the  graduating  class  repre- 
senting the  engineering  schools.  This 
was  the  most  graphic  demonstration 
that  I  ever  sat  through.  Of  1,400  grad- 
uates last  year,  I  would  say  that  only  5 
percent  came  up  for  degrees  in  engineer- 
ing. 

Now  let  us  look  on  the  other  side  of 
the  coin.  The  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  would  never  have  been  passed 
without  the  words  "national  defense"  in 
it.  Here  we  are  listening  to  the  same 
arguments.  We  are  told  that  we  must 
pass  this  bill  because  we  are  behind  the 
Russians. 

We  have  had  some  amusing  fellow- 
ships awarded  to  help  in  the  scientific 
field.  2,794  fellowships  were  in  the  hu- 
manities, I  have  nothing  against  the 
humanities,  I  believe  that  a  study  of  the 
liberal  arts  is  very  essential  in  an  edu- 
cated person.  However,  when  I  hear  the 
argument  made  by  people  that  this 
money  is  going  to  be  used  by  the  GI's 
of  the  peacetime  variety  to  go  into  sci- 
ence, that  is  just  so  much  bunk. 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.    Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  was  present  in 
those  hearings,  as  I  recall.  Ls  there  any 
question  in  his  mind  that  if  the  bill  had 
been  brought  to  the  floor  or  to  the  com- 
mittee on  the  basis  that  fellowships  were 
to  be  granted  m  the  humanities  rather 
than  m  the  sciences  and  m  mathematics. 
It  would  have  been  approved  or  passed? 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No;  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  that  it  would  not 
have  been  passed.  In  fact,  one  reason 
it  did  pass  was  that  it  had  -national  de- 
fense" m  it.  I  recall  that  in  the  debate 
I  pointed  out  that,  of  21  bills  introduced 
with  the  "national  defen.se"  label  on 
them,  19  passed.  I  doubt  tha":  any  one 
of  them  would  have  passed  if  it  iiad  not 
had  attached  to  it  the  national  defense 
description. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     Madam  President,  wJ.l 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  was  one  of  tho.^e  who 
supported  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.    I  am  .-^ure  the  Senator  is  aware 
of  that  fact.    I  made  several  speeches  in 
support  of  it  on  the  floor.    I  did  so  be- 
cau-se  I  thought  we   were  doins   seme- 
thin:;  to  develop  the  interest  of  our  peo- 
ple in  science  and  mathematics.     Now 
the  figures  that  the  Senator  has  given 
prove  that  there  has  been  a  perversion  of 
this  act.    Less  than  one-fifth  of  the  fel- 
lowships  granted,  or   about   700   out   of 
3,800,  have  actually  been  used  for  pur- 
poses which  the  .sponsors  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  and  I  and  other 
Senators,  rcpre.sented  to  the  Senate  at 
that  time.    Ls  that  net  true':' 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  The  Senator  is 
ab.solutely  correct.  I  tried  to  convince 
my  good  friend  from  Colorado  that  he 
was  in  error  at  that  time,  but  I  was  un- 
able to  do  so.  I  did  my  best  to  convince 
the  Senator  that  this  would  happen. 
Perhaps  the  Senator  would  be  interested 
in  some  of  the  places  to  which  these  fel- 
lowships have  gone  under  the  guise  of 
national  defense.  For  example,  there  is 
folklore.  We  must  have  that  to  get 
ahead  in  tliis  world.  Thirteen  fellow- 
ships were  awarded  in  folklore.  We  are 
always  talking'  about  the  separation  of 
church  and  state.  These  are  theological 
fellowships.  Religion  accounts  for  39.  I 
do  not  know  how  we  have  existed  for  186 
years  without  Buddhist  studies  being 
taught  by  our  schools.  Four  fellov/ships 
were  awarded  in  Buddhist  studies. 

Another  field  is  sociological  studies  of 
foreign  area.s.  Now  we  are  really  getting 
somewhere  in  science.  There  were  108 
scholarships  in  that  subject. 

I  could  go  on  for  a  long  time  reading 
this  list.  However,  I  point  out  that  the 
argument  that  the  GI  peacetime  bill  will 
be  used  to  produce  engineers  or  scien- 
tists does  not  hold  water.  We  must  in 
some  way  encourage  our  young  people  to 
go  into  engineering  and  science.  I  do 
not  know  how  to  do  it.  I  have  two  sons. 
One  of  them  wants  to  be  a  lawyer.  I  do 
not  know  what  is  wrong  with  him.  The 
other.  I  believe,  wants  to  be  a  merchant. 
I  wish  both  of  them  would  become  engi- 
neers.    It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of 


what  we  do  about  producing  engineers  as 
what  we  do  to  encourage  young  people  to 
get  into  that  field. 

To  get  along  with  this  subject,  because 
I  know  other  Senators  wish  to  speak  on 
this  subject,  the  service  of  these  young 
men  in  peacetime,  or  cold  war,  or  what- 
ever we  want  to  call  it,  is  entirely  differ- 
ent from  the  wartime  draft.  The  same 
considerations  do  not  exist  for  affording 
benefits  to  this  group  comparable  to  the 
benefits  afforded  to  wartime  GI's. 

Wh V  do  I  say  that?     In  the  report  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  it  is  pointed 
out  that  young  men  under  the  age  of  22 
have  not  been  drafted  for  some  time.     In 
fact,  the  average  draft  age  today  is  about 
23.     A  young  man  23  years  of  age  is  about 
to  finish  college     That  is  not  true  in 
every  case,  but  23   is   the  average  age. 
That  young  man  is  either  in  his  Junior 
year    or    is    finishing    his    senior    year. 
Without  exception  these  young  men  are 
deferred.     This  is  not  the  case  of  a  boy 
being  taken  into  the  service  at  the  age  of 
19  or  20.  his  whole  life  being  disrupted 
and  he  actually  being  torn  away  from  his 
home,  to  go  into  combat  or  into  training 
for  combat,  with  the  service  extending 
over  3  or  4  or  5  or  even  6  years.     In  this 
case  the  young  man,  if  he  is  in  college, 
can  obtain  deferment,  and  therefore  this 
young  mans  life  will  not  be  disrupted. 
We  are  discu.ssing  a  bill  which  would  not 
give  much  benefit  to  anyone.    The  aver- 
age boy,  if  he  wants  to  go  through  col- 
lege,   either   by    virtue   of   his  parent's 
abiUty  to  send  him  to  college  or  his  own 
abilitv  to  work  his  way  through  college, 
will  have  already  taken  care  of  that  need. 
The  draft  is  decreasing.    In  1960  only 
90,000  men  were  drafted.    I  do  not  know 
what  the  figure  is  for  1961,  but  it  is  much 
smaller  than  that. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  not  one  bu- 
reau of  the  Government  has  approved 
this  bill.  We  have  had  no  word  from 
anyone  near  the  White  House  or  in  the 
executive  branch  who  favors  this  bill.  I 
do  not  argue  that  we  should  always 
legislate  according  to  the  wishes  of  the 
bureaus,  but  Senators  depend  very  heav- 
ily upon  what  the  bureaus  think  about 
proposed  leai.slation  on  which  we  are 
working.  In  view  of  that  fact  alone  I 
believe  we  should  vote  "no"  on  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation. 

There  is  another  argument  that  I 
should  like  to  use  against  the  bill.  One 
of  the  bignest  problems  of  the  military — 
and  it  iias  been  with  them  for  a  long 
time,  although  the  situation  has  im- 
proved .somewhat,  but  not  enough — is 
what  I  call  the  fallout  in  personnel. 
Youn':  people  are  attracted  by  better 
salaries  on  the  outside,  and  leave  the 
service.  The  passage  of  the  pending  bill 
would  only  increase  this  problem.  If  we 
say  to  a  young  man  who  goes  into  the 
service,  "When  you  get  through  with 
your  2  or  3  years,  you  will  get  a  college 
education  if  you  have  not  been  to  col- 
lege, or  you  will  be  trained  in  a  voca- 
tional field,  and  you  will  be  able  to  buy 
a  house  without  a  downpayment  and 
have  40  years  to  pay  for  it,"  he  will  get 
out.  In  that  way  we  make  this  problem 
worse  for  the  military. 

I  wish  to  point  out  one  other  thing  in 
conjunction  with  this  point,  and  that  is 


that  the  young  men  who  go  into  the 
military  today  receive  a  fine  vocational 
training.  The  proof  of  that  is  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy 
and  the  Army  in  retaining  young  men. 
About  $20,000  a  year  is  spent  on  each 
trainee  in  electronics,  in  communica- 
tions, rocketry,  and  all  the  other  scien- 
tific fields. 

The  young  men  come  out  of  the  serv- 
ice and  get  jobs.  Some  are  unemployed, 
but  some  young  men  who  do  not  go  in 
the  service  are  also  unemployed.  I  point 
this  out  merely  to  further  the  argument 
that  I  believe  the  bill,  if  it  is  passed, 
will  work  a  hardship  on  the  military, 
rather  than  help  them. 

Madam  President,  I  shall  probably 
have  more  to  say  about  the  bill  later 
in  the  day,  but  I  sincerely  hope  that  if 
the  bill  is  lo  be  passed,  it  will  be  amended 
in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  made  pal- 
atable to  the  administration  and  to  the 
Senate  and  House.  In  my  opinion,  as 
it  stands  now  It  has  no  merit,  and  the 
arguments  for  it  do  not  hold  water.  If 
we  pass  it,  we  shall  abandon  almost 
every  standard  that  we  have  used  in  the 
past  in  this  field  of  legislation. 

I  close  by  recalling  what  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  said  in  vetoing  a 
similar  measure  in  1944: 

This  measure  would  grant  special  bene- 
fits to  a  particular  group  and  exclude  other 
members  of  the  Regular  Military  and  Naval 
Establishments  who  similarly  have  been 
called  upon,  on  numerous  occasions,  to  en- 
gage in  similar  military  operations  in  times 
of  peace.  I  believe  that  It  Is  sound  In  prin- 
ciple to  abide  by  the  official  beginning  and 
ending  dates  of  wars  In  providing  benefits, 
heretofore  described,  and  feel  that  exten- 
sion of  the  period  to  the  Philippine  Insur- 
rection, beyond  that  established  in  con- 
formity with  recognized  legal  precedents, 
would  constitute  sufficient  deviation  from 
that  principle  to  Invite  further  exceptions 
for  additional  groups  with  service  in  mili- 
tary occupations,  expeditions,  or  campaigns 
other  than  during  a  period  of  war. 

I  point  out  that  in  the  Philippine  In- 
surrection our  boys  were  beinrr  shot  at. 
They  were  certainly  entitled  to  consid- 
eration. Today  we  are  a.sked  to  consider 
young  men  who  are  serving  their  country 
under  the  privilege  and  honor  that  is 
theirs  to  do  so,  who  do  not  ask  special 
recognition  for  this  service. 

I  hope  the  bill  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  few,  if 
any,  of  us  knew  that  this  bill  would  be 
called  up  today.  That  has  made  it  very 
difficult  for  us  to  prepare  amendments 
which  we  might  wish  to  offer  when  the 
opportunity  presents  itself. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  while  the 
proposed  legislation  has  been  approved 
by  the  Senate  on  a  previous  occasion,  it 
has  been  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  for  years  and  has 
never  been  reported  by  that  committee. 
In  this  connection  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs  devotes  its  entire  time  to  matters 
affecting  veterans,  and  that  great  com- 
mittee, on  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
serve  when  I  was  a  Member  of  the  House, 
has  failed  to  take  any  action. 

We  all  know  that  the  President  of 
United  States  has  been  opposed  to  the 
proposed  legislation  in  the  past,  and  we 
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must  assume  he  has  not  changed  his 
mind  in  that  respect.  If  the  situation 
were  otherwise,  there  would  have  been 
some  word  from  the  Wliite  House  to  in- 
dicate his  change  of  heart.  There  has 
been  no  such  word. 

Madam  President,  no  one  can  deny 
that  higher  education  in  this  country  is 
facing  serious  problems.  More  construc- 
tion of  facilities  must  get  undenvay  and 
more  assistance  must  be  made  available 
to  college  students.  I  want  to  tackle 
these  problems  now  and  I  shall  propose  a 
substitute  for  tl  e  pending  legislation 
which  I  believe  will  be  a  blow  for  prog- 
ress in  the  field  o'  higher  education.  It 
is  common  knowledge  that  at  the  present 
time  the  conference  committee  of  the 
House  and  Senate  is  deadlocked  over  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Senate  and  Hou.se 
college  aid  bills.  The  House  is  adamant 
in  its  position  that  grants  and  loans 
for  construction  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  both  public  and  private  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  The  Hou.se  con- 
ferees also  are  vigorously  opposed  to  the 
scholarship  provluons  which  were  in  the 
Senate-passed  bill. 

Madam  President,  I  hope  I  shall  have 
an  opportunity  to  present  a  higher  edu- 
cation proposal,  in  which  benefits  will  be 
provided  for  peacetime  veterans.  I  con- 
template a  prov  sion  which  would  af- 
ford veterans  all  the  money  required  for 
the  fli-st  year  of  their  college  education 
in  the  form  of  grants.  In  subsequent 
academic  years,  veterans  will  bo  eligible 
for  loans  which  can  be  canceled  in  part 
when  they  maintain  a  respectable  stand- 
ing in  their  class.  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  \^ork  out  all  the  details 
of  this  proposal  yet. 

I  would  like  to  say,  however,  that  in 
facing  up  to  the  problems  of  higher  edu- 
cation. I  believe  we  must  not  overlook 
the  peacetime  veterans  We  also  have 
an  obligation  to  other  young  men  and 
women  who  have  not  yet  had  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  We  can  get  some 
idea  of  the  scope  of  the  challenge  before 
us  by  examining  the  college  enrollments 
expected  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  able  Representative  Quie  gave 
some  interesting  figures  in  a  speech  in 
the  House  on  August  8,  1962.  He  said 
that  college  cr.rollments  which  now 
stand  at  3,610,000,  will  increase  by  30 
percent  in  the  next  5  years,  and  by  1970 
they  will  total  an  estimated  6,006,000— 
an  increase  of  66  percent. 

Madam  Presidimt,  if  we  expect  to  meet 
this  challenge,  we  caiinot  do  it  piece- 
meal. We  must  take  an  overall  ap- 
proach which  makes  provision  for  all  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  Nation  who  deserve 
but  cannot  afford  a  higher  education.  I 
hope  I  shall  have  the  opportmiity  to 
present  a  detailed  remedy  for  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  day.  It  will  be  exten- 
sive in  scope  and  will  make  available 
grants  to  private  and  public  colleges  and 
universities  to  relieve  the  clas-sroom  and 
library  shortages.  My  substitute  bill 
will  also  provide  scholarships,  to  peace- 
time veterans  during  their  first  academic 
year.  Additional  help  will  be  given 
them  in  their  second,  third,  and  fourth 
college  years. 

I  take  this  course  only  because  we  are 
getting  nowhere   in   the  conference  on 


the  higher  education  bills.  We  might 
as  well  pet  off  the  treadmill  and  try  a 
.sound  approach  which  will  get  our  col- 
leges out  of  their  financial  quagmire. 
The  President  has  said  that  a  bill  to 
stimulate  higher  education  is  one  of  the 
most  needed  measures.  Let  the  Senate 
face  up  to  facts  now.  Let  it  accomplish 
what  the  conferees  have  failed  to  do  and 
that  is  work  out  a  measure  which  the 
House  will  accept. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 
Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 
Mr  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont and  I  are  members  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference.  I  am  delighted  to 
hear  what  he  has  said.  I  stated  almost 
the  same  thing,  though  not  quite  so  elo- 
quently, earlier  today. 

I  have  prepared  an  amendment  upon 
which  I  should  hke  to  have  the  Sena- 
tor's views.  I  realize  that  they  will  be 
"off  the  top  of  his  head."  But  what  he 
has  just  stated  concerning  his  proposed 
amendment  differs  from  my  proposal. 
There  is  no  reason  why  there  should  be 
two  amendments.  I  should  like  to  have 
an  amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  and  I  could  cosponsor. 

My  amendment  provides  125.000  schol- 
arships for  veterans,  in  order  to  get  the 
cream  of  the  crop,  as  it  were,  and  it 
would  cost  about  $700  million  for  such  a 
program,  as  an  estimate,  m  comparison 
with  th--.  roughly.  $2  to  $4  billion 
cost  of  ihe  pending  bill.  My  proposal 
would  be  a  straight  scholarship  program, 
the  recipient  of  the  scholarship  to  re- 
ceive $1,500  a  year,  with  no  payment 
moving  to  the  institution,  because  I  have 
added  the  amount  to  what  would  be 
given  the  individual  who  has  served  as 
a  peacetime  veteran.  Could  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  help  me? 

We  have  had  no  time  to  prepare  our 
amendments;  it  is  necessarv'  for  us  to 
confer  about  them  on  the  floor.  Will 
the  Senator  give  me  his  idea?  It  might 
be  better,  perhaps,  than  what  I  have  in 
mind. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Frankly,  the  details 
have  not  been  completed.  The  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  today  has  taken  us 
all  completely  by  surprise. 

Mr.  JA"VTTS.  Would  the  Senator 
permit  me  to  emphasize  his  last  point? 
The  bill  has  been  on  the  calendar  for 
a  year.  We  are  members  of  committee. 
In  the  committee,  the  bill  was  discus.sed 
thoroughly.  Amendments  were  offered 
So  far  as  1  know,  the  bill  was  not  listed 
for  consideration  now,  although  I  am 
subject  to  correction.  It  is  a  bill  which 
was  not  considered  likely  to  be  taken  up 
todav.  It  IS  only  a  happenstance  that  I 
myself  am  here,  because  the  Committee 
on  "^  Appropriations  had  .scheduled  a 
witness  whose  appearance  required  me 
to  be  present.  But  we  are  confronted 
with  a  major  piece  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion which,  really,  none  of  us  is  pre- 
pared to  debate  now.  We  are  all  dashing 
around  to  find  our  files  and  old  amend- 
ments which  we  have  had  in  our  files  for 
the  purpo.se  of  dealing  with  this  measure 
Mav  I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  why  there  is  so  much  pres- 
sure that  the  bill  had  to  be  called  up  to- 
dav under  these  circumstances? 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  am  not  the 
majority  leader,  who  runs  the  Senate; 
but  I  am  very  happy  that  he  broucht 
up  the  bill.  I  regret  that  I  was  not  here 
yesterday  when  he  was  seeking  me.  I 
am  happy  that  he  brought  up  the  bill, 
because  it  is  getting  late  in  the  session. 
If  the  House  is  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  act,  the  bill  should  be  passed  by  the 
Senate.  I  have  thought  that  the  lag 
that  there  has  been,  unfortunately,  in 
the  consideration  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion bill,  because  of  the  absolute  refusal 
of  the  House  to  agree  to  any  type  of 
scholarship  provision,  makes  this  GI  bill 
even  more  urgent.  I  think  it  is  urgent 
anyway.  I  think  it  is  even  more  urgent 
now. 

The  need  for  the  bill  is  shown  by  the 
fact,  notwithstanding  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water] — and  I  regret  that  he  is  not 
here  now — that  otherwise  we  would 
never  be  able  to  train  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  engin(?ers  and  scientists.  It  is  the 
group  of  students  who  would  be  bene- 
fited by  the  bill  which  would  produce 
those  engineers  and  scientists.  The 
statement  is.sued  by  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs  on  Tuesday.  August  14, 
1962,  simply  negatives  any  position 
which  they  have  taken  against  us  in  the 
past. 

As  show  by  this  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion statement  of  August  14,  under  the 
previous  GI  bill,  the  reservoir  of  trained 
men  was  increased  by  460.000  engineers, 
360.000  schoolteachers,  130,000  doctors, 
dentists,  and  nurses,  and  150.000  scien- 
tists. It  is  in  these  categories  which 
our  country  is  most  deficient,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York 
knows.  Based  on  the  experience  of  the 
armed  services  with  respect  to  these 
subjects,  dealing  with  engineering  and 
science,  the  highest  percentage  of  men 
and  women  who  take  the.'^e  subjects  in 
our  country  is  among  the  veterans. 
That  is  where  we  will  have  to  look  for 
engineers  and  scientists.  In  2  years  the 
Russians  graduated  108.000  engineers 
compared  to  only  37.000  in  this  country. 
We  are  still  benefiting  by  the  trained 
manpower  pool  developed  under  the  GI 
bills  of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
confiict.  If  460,000  engineers  and 
150.000  scientists  are  not  proof  that  this 
bill  now  pending  will  provide  tlie  kind 
of  training  we  sought  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  I  do  not  know 
what  proof  would  be  regarded  as  suffi- 
cient. That  is  the  strongest  kind  of 
proof.  We  are  not  speculating  about 
this  matter ;  we  have  the  strongest  kind 
of  proof.  Some  of  those  veterans— al- 
though only  a  small  number— are  still 
in  school.  Certainly  these  GI  bills  have 
helped  produce  the  scientists  we  need. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Madam  Pi-esident.  the 
floor  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  ProutyI.  who  very 
graciously  yielded  to  me.  If  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  will  permit  me  to  make  a 
further  comment,  I  shall  state  that  I 
judge  that  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  not 
making  any  apology  for  his  bill  or  for 
tlie  precipitate  way  it  was  brought  up. 
It  IS  my  position  that  it  was  broucht  up 
just  before  the  election  because  it  is  a 
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very  attractive  bill.  However.  I  appre- 
ciate the  complete  good  faith  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas.  He  has  been  fight- 
ing for  this  biU  on  every  possible  occa- 
sion in  the  committee,  and  I  am  not 
challenging  his  action.  I  merely  won- 
dered whether  he  had  any  explanation 
for  the  precipitate  way  the  bill  was 
brought  up.  I  gather  that  he  does  not, 
but  tliat  he  is  happy  it  has  been  brought 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  After  the  bill 
was  reported  from  the  committee  last 
August,  it  was  not  then  passed  upon  by 
the  Democratic  Policy  Committee;  but 
in  February  of  this  year  the  Democratic 
Policy  Committee  unanimously  approved 

the  bill.  ,   ^       . 

The  1959  bill  was  approved  by  the 
Democratic  Policy  Committee,  but  not 
unanimously.  The  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  approved 
this  bill  by  a  stronger  vote  than  the  one 
by  which  it  approved  the  1959  bill. 

We  have  been  trying  to  get  the  bill 
taken  up.  We  had  a  discussion  with 
the  maiority  leader,  durins  ihe  debate 
on  thf^  "space  satellite  bill,  because  we 
thought  this  bill  should  have  been 
brought  up  first. 

So  there  is  always  a  question  of 
priority  with  many  bills  seeking  recog- 
nition. I  wish  the  bill  had  been  brought 
up  sooner,  but  I  am  very  happy  that  the 
bill  has  been  taken  up  now.  But  it  has 
not  been  languishing  here,  unattended; 
we  have  been  trying  to  have  the  bill 
taken  up  before. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to 
mC 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.  As  the  distin?:uished 
Senator  has  said,  this  bill  was  approved 
in  February  by  the  Democratic  Policy 
Committee;  and  in  the  early  months  of 
this  session  we  were  more  or  less  twid- 
dling our  thumbs,  doing  virtually 
nothing.  So  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
understand  why  the  bill  is  brought  up 
now  instead  of  having  been  brought  up 
then,  for  at  this  time  we  are  faced  with 
the  "necessity  of  passing  a  number  of 
"must"  birs  which  will  require  consider- 
able debate.  This  bill  also  will  require 
considerable  debate. 

I  favor  the  adoption  of  certain  amend- 
ments to  this  bill.  I  certainly  favor  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr.  Cooper  1,  and  I  think  I  shall 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  PROUTi- 1 .  But  I  am 
amazed  that  the  bill  has  been  brought 
up  so  late  in  the  session. 

Mr.  PROLTY.  Madam  President,  I 
should  like  to  emphasize,  as  Senators 
know  full  well,  that  if  the  peacetime  G.I, 
bill  is  passed  by  the  Senate  in  its  present 
form  it  will  go  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  will  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs.  If  his- 
tory were  to  repeat  itself— and  I  think 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  it  would 
not— we  then  would  find  that  the  bill 
would  not  be  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Veterans  Affairs  of  the  other  body. 
It  will  be  buried  in  a  snug  pigeonhole. 
Let   us  not   indulge   in   an   exercise   in 


futility.  Let  us  instead  do  something 
meaningful  for  higher  education  in  a 
broader  sense.  We  know  this  is  possible 
because  both  tlie  House  and  Senate  have 
entertained  college-aid  bills  with  en- 
thusiasm. We  can  get  the  show  on  the 
road  if  we  but  have  the  will  to  do  so. 
Progress  is  within  reach.  Why  not  move 
the  legislative  arm.^  While  the  two 
bodies  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  get  to- 
e: ether  on  the  two  versions  of  the  higher 
education  bills,  a  new  device— a  new 
prod  from  the  Senate— may  get  matters 
moving  again  We  can  take  care  of 
higher  education  and  the  peacetime 
veteran  in  one  measure. 

The  combination  may  have  an  appeal 
that  cannot  be  resisted.  In  any  event. 
the  possibility  is  well  worth  our  consid- 
eration; so  let  us  not  rush  through  the 
reported  bill,  without  giving  Senators 
time  to  prepare  amendments. 

Furtb.ermore.  m  view  of  the  lack  of 
notice,  many  Senators  bave  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  bill  or  to  read 
the  committee's  report  on  it.  I  think 
this  is  a  very  dangerous  way  to  legislate. 
particularly  on  a  measure  of  such  vital 
importance  as  this  one. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Texas  will 
exerci.'^e  his  influence  in  some  manner, 
so  that  we  shall  be  able  to  debate  this 
bill  at  length,  and  so  that  Members  of 
thf^  Senate  will  at  least  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  know  what  the  bill  provides. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, in  answer,  let  me  say  that  such 
influence  a.';  I  have,  if  any.  I  have  been 
trying  to  exert  for  all  these  educational 
bills,  both  last  year  and  this  year.  I  hope 
we  can  rescue  the  higher  education  bill 
from  the  conference  committee;  and  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  Vermont  will  sup- 
port this  GI  bill.  I  know  he  has  favored 
It  in  the  past;  and  I  hope  the  bill  will 
not  be  burdened  by  the  adoption  of  crip- 
pling amendments,  because  the  purpose 
is  readjustment  assistance  to  enable  the 
veterans  to  be  retrained,  so  they  can 
earn  a  living,  instead  of  being  drags  on 
the  economy. 

Many  people  in  this  countiT  are  de- 
prived of  an  education  because  of  physi- 
cal impediments  or  because  they  are 
slow  to  learn  or  because  their  families 
have  experienced  terrible  tragedies— per- 
haps a  malignancy  has  struck  down  the 
wage  earner  of  the  family  while  in  the 
prime  of  life.  All  kinds  of  tragedies  have 
prevented  many  Americans  from  obtain- 
ing an  education. 

Here,  not  per.sonal  family  tragedy,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has 
deprived  these  cold  war  veterans  the 
chance  for  an  education.  The  Govern- 
ment sent  them  to  the  perimeter  of  the 
free  world,  to  defend  us  and  our  homes 
and  our  possessions.  We.  as  a  people,  are 
robbing  them  of  their  chance  for  an 
education.  It  was  not  providence  that 
caused  these  veterans  to  be  penalized  in 
this  way;  we  owe  them  a  chance  to  re- 
adjust. The  Govermnent  of  the  United 
States  dragged  them  off  by  the  nape  of 
the  neck  and  required  them  to  serve  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  to  protect  our  lives, 
our  homes  and  our  possessions,  at  great 


personal  sacrifice.  When  they  return 
from  service,  they  are  several  years  be- 
hind the  others  of  their  age.  and  they 
are  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Madam  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Texas  a  question.  He  is  a  conferee— as 
I  am — on  the  higher  education  bill.  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that  if  two  or,  at  most. 
three  Members  on  his  side  will  agree 
with  those  on  the  minority  side,  we  can 
report  a  higher  education  bill'!'  Thus 
far  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  that. 
That  is  why  I  think  v.-e  must  bring  the 
matter  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  knows  my  bill  will  con- 
tain a  provision  which  will  be  favorable 
to  the  peacetime  veterans.    The  Senator 
knows  also  that  we  canont  neglect  the 
other  young  people  of  the  country.    We 
need  a  higher  education  bill  for  the  bene- 
fit of  both  the  veteran   and  the  non- 
veteran    who    by    obtaining    enlighten- 
ment will  further  the  national  interest. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    But  it  would  be 
a  great  mistake  to  clutter  up  this  bill  with 
other  provisions.    The  importance  of  the 
GI  bills  has  been  widely  recognized.    To 
have  a  part  of  this  bill  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  a  part 
of  it  administered  by  tho  D?partment  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  would, 
I  believe,  result  in  so  much  confusion 
that  the  bill  would  be  killed. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  My  amendment  would 
provide  that  the  administration  would 
be  by  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Tlie  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration would  only  have  to  certify 
that  a  veteran  is  eligible  to  receive  the 
grants  or  other  aid  to  be  provided. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  We  have  heard 
a  good  deal,  recently,  about  the  po.ssi- 
bility  of  a  real  outbreak,  the  possibility 
of  real  fighting.  For  instance,  the 
following  headline  appears  In  the  Wash- 
ington Dally  News  of  today:  "Convoys 
of  GI's  Defy  Red  Tlireat:  Allies  Urge 
Russians  To  Join  Talks  on  Crisis  in 
Berlin." 

On  page  3  is  another  headline  which 
reads:  "Reds  Kill  Refugee  After  He 
Goes  Over  Wall,"  to  get  on  our  side. 
They  are  closer  to  a  shooting  war  every 
day  at  the  Berlin  wall.  They  are  shoot- 
ing water  cannons,  they  are  lobbing 
grenades,  over  the  wall,  the  East  Ger- 
mans and  the  West  Germans  have  been 
shooting.  One  bazooka  shot  over  the 
wall  and  war  will  explode. 

I  read  a  headline  on  page  3  of  today's 
Washington  Daily  News.  "U.S.  GI's  Defy 
Threat." 

The  article  reads: 

The  U.S.  Army  sent  convoys  in  both  direc- 
tions along  the  East  German  autobahn  today 
in  defiance  of  a  Soviet  threat  to  force  Rea 
army  escorts  on  autobahn  traffic. 

Reports  from  the  convoys  as  they  were 
en  route  through  Communist  territory  dm 
not  indicate  the  Rus.'^ians  were  carrying  out 
the  threat,  an  Army  .^p  kpsman  said. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
whole  story  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
in  the  interest  of  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  jMr, 
Metcalf  in  the  chairs.  Is  theie 
objection? 
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There  being  nc  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washln^rton  Dally  News.  Aug   24, 
'  1962] 

REDS  Knx  RETT-orE  Amm  He  O'^es  Over 
Wall — U.S.  GI's  Defy  Threat 

BI3IJN.  August  :;4— The  US.  Army  Pent 
convoys  in  both  directions  along  the  Eiist 
German  autobahn  today  In  defiance  of  a 
Soviet  threat  to  force  Red  army  escorts  on 
autobahn   traffic. 

Reports  from  the  convoys  as  they  uere 
en  route  through  I-onm-iunlst  territory  did 
not  indicate  the  Russians  were  carrying  out 
the  threat,  an  Army  ppokpsman  said 

The  threat  was  made  yesterday  by  a  Rus- 
sian colonel  in  a  3- hour  hassle  over  whether 
Soviet  armored  cars  in  West  Berlin  sliould 
have  Western  escoits 

The  eastward  convoys  were  from  the  2d 
Battle  Group.  6th  Infantry,  which  have  been 
in  West  Germany  Tor  the  pa.st  2  weeks  on 
annual  live-firing  practice.  They  ei;tered 
the  autobahn  at  the  Marlenfeld  checkpoint. 

The  westward  convoys  carried  troops  from 
the  3d  Battle  Group  going  for  Uve-firlng 
training  on  West  German  ranges. 

ANOTHER     SLATING 

The  U.S.  Army  sent  the  convoys  through 
East  Germany  tD  West  Berlin,  located  110 
miles  Inside  Communist  territory,  at  a  time 
when  tensions  were  high  in  the  city  be- 
cause of  the  Communist  slaying  of  another 
young  refugee  trying  to  reach  the  West  from 
East  Berlin. 

Meanwhile,  the  Western  Big  Three  Powers 
called  on  Russia  today  to  meet  with  the 
Allies  in  Berlin  to  discuss  measures  for  pre- 
vention of  further  Incidents  In  the  divided 
city. 

In  notes  handed  to  the  Kremlin  in  Mos- 
cow, the  United  Stites.  Britain,  and  France 
suggested  "a  quadripartite  meeting  prefer- 
ably In  Berlin,  which  could  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  t.ne  necessary  contacts  in 
accordance  with  exl.sting  agreements". 

WILL    PERSIST 

The  notes  said  the  Allies  are  prepared  "to 
persist  In  their  attempts  to  bring  about  Joint 
consultation  with  the  Soviet  authorities  with 
a  view  to  preventing  further  deterioration  of 
the  situation  in  Berlin." 

West  Berlin  police  feared  the  slaying  last 
night  of  19-year-oUl  Hans  Dieter  Wesa  might 
trigger  new  riots  by  West  Berliners  in  protest 
against  the  Conununlst-buUt  antirefugee 
wall. 

West  Berlin  police  said  they  were  "ab- 
solutely certain"  that  youn^  Wesa,  a  trans- 
port policeman,  was  In  Western  territory 
when  he  was  cut  down  by  Communist  border 
guards. 

Herr  Wesa  was  the  second  border  victim 
of  Communist  bullets  during  the  past  week 
in  which  tensions  have  been  high  because 
of  the  shootings  ar.d  the  Soviet  squeeze  on 
the  Western  Allied  rights  in  the  divided 
city. 

The  shooting  of  an  18-year -o]d  East  Ger- 
man construction  worker  last  Friday  trig- 
gered 3  days  of  riots  In  West  Berlin.  West 
Berliners  stoned  Soviet  vehicie.s,  clashed  with 
their  own  police,  and  Jeered  U.S.  soldiers  be- 
cause they  did  not  go  to  the  aid  of  the  victim. 

COMMAND     CHANGE 

Herr  Wesa's  death  followed  closely  the 
appointment  of  an  East  Gorman  comman- 
dant In  East  Berlin  and  the  flaunting  of  arms 
by  Soviet  soldiers  riding  armored  cars  in 
West  Berlin. 

East  German  Deputy  Foreign  Mlnlsur  Otto 
Winzer  said  the  appointment  of  the  E.ist 
German  commandant  meant  that  in  East 
Berlin  the  East  Germans,  rather  than  the 
Russians,  now  will  determine  who  has  what 
rights. 


West  Berlin  police  called  the  shooting  of 
Herr  Wesa  the  "most  brazen"  to  date.  He 
Was  the  50th  refugee  k.r.own  killed  trying  to 
Gee  East  Germany  sn.ce  tlie  antirefugee  wall 
was  erected  a  year  aco. 

I.n  statine  that  Herr  Wesa  w;is  shot  after 
he  haci  dashed  acro.=s  the  border.  West  Berlin 
.  uthorities  said  cartridge  cases  from  East 
Berlin  machine  pistols  were  found  m  West 
Berlin  near  where  Herr  Wesa  fell.  The  body 
u.is  15  feet  inside  the  French  sector. 

Western  pt<l;ce  said  that  whoever  did  the 
shooting  must  have  been  standing  right  at 
the   border  or  even   inside  West   Berlin 

As  a  measure  to  ease  the  tension  caused  by 
the  riots  earlier  this  week,  a  Western  am- 
bulance and  three  medics  have  been  stand- 
ing by  the  Friedrlchstrasse  crossing  point 
to  help  refugees  shot  down  on  the  easU'rn 
side  of  the  border. 

According  to  police,  Herr  Wesa  apparently 
left  his  post  In  the  Com.munlst -controlled 
elevated  system  ar.d  darted  across  about  25 
yards  of  rail  The  elevated  actually  is  below 
ground  level  at  that   point. 

Western  police  siiid  Herr  Wesa  apparently 
was  scrambling  over  a  5-foot-high  metal 
fence  topped  with  a  strand  or  two  of  barbed 
wire  when  the  Red  guards  discovered  his 
eight. 

They  fired  about  30  shots  In  three  salvos 
from  their  machine  pistols  and  Herr  Wesa 
dropped,  fatally  hit  In  the  head  and  back 

West  Berlin  firemen  picked  him  up  and 
rushed  him  to  a  hospital,  but  he  wits  dead 
on  arrival. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  We  have  our 
convoys  going  around,  in  defiance  of 
their  threats.  Who  knows  if  it  may  not 
be  a  hot  war  tomorrow?  The.-^e  n-^en  are 
not  like  the  men  who  volunteered  and 
were  a  small  cadre  of  veteran  soldiers  in 
the  1930"s.  It  is  a  hot  war  It  i.^  already 
hot  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  think  we  have  a  good  pattern,  We 
have  a  fine  administration  of  the  GI  bills 
in  the  Veterans"  Administration.  The 
fly-by-night  schools  that  sprang  up  in 
1946  after  World  War  II  have  been  elimi- 
nated. The  Government  is  getting  every 
dollar's  worth  out  of  the  expenditures. 
We  are  actually  makin?  money  on  the 
GI  bills.  The  GI's  are  payin.t:  money 
back  in  as  taxes  It  is  velvet.  That  is 
one  thing  about  this  education— it  pays 
back  additional  money  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  taxes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator.    I  have  no  argument  about  that. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  think  the  sug- 
gestion the  Senator  has  made  that  both 
proposals  be  wrapped  up  in  one  bill  would 
cause  confusion  and  defeat  the  object  we 
have  in  mind.  I  know  the  Senator  is  on 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee.  I 
know  of  hi.s  diligent  work  on  that  com- 
mittee, but  I  plead  with  him  not  to  try  to 
bring  the  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Department  over  into  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  because  the  Senator, 
With  his  long  experience  and  great  ca- 
pacity, knows  that  if  we  try  to  unite  the 
two  units  to  administer  two  sections  of 
the  education  bill,  it  will  be  torn  apart. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  did  not  have  that  in 
mind.  The  VA  would  simply  certify  that 
one  had  served  m  the  Armed  Forces  and 
is  entitled  to  benefits  that  miaht  accrue 
to  him  under  the  legislation.  That  is 
what  I  am  proposing.  If  we  are  going 
to  be  realistic,  we  must  recognize  that  the 
bill  as  it  now  stands  has  not  a  ghost  of 
a  chance  of  being  acted  on  in  the  House 


of  Represent.itives  this  year.  So  we  can 
all  vote  for  v.  and  say  it  is  good  politics, 
but  nothm.c  will  happen. 

Mr,  YARBOROUGH.  I  do  not  con- 
cede that. 

Mr  PROLTY.  If  we  pass  my  measure. 
it  will  help  veterans  and  the  rank  and 
file  of  our  young  people  as  well. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  do  not  con- 
cede that  It  has  not  a  ghost  of  a  chance. 
I  do  not  know  what  chance  it  has.  I 
have  been  talking  with  Speaker  Mc- 
CoEMACK  since  the  time  when  he  was 
majority  whip.  He  has  been  for  it.  I 
am  not  willing  to  concede  that  it  has  not 
a  pho.'^t  of  a  chance.  I  hope  it  can  be 
pa.'"sed. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  You  say  the  Speaker  is 
for  it.  yet  it  has  not  been  reported  by 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  have  never 
served  in  the  House,  and  I  am  not  an  ex- 
pert on  the  procedures  in  that  body, 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Particularly  at  this 
late  date,  the  bill  is  not  going  to  come 
out. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUrY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.  I  agree  with  much  of 
what  the  Senator  has  said  with  respect 
to  those  who  are  servmg  m  ihr  cold  war 
and  are  undergoing  hazards.  I  hope  the 
Senator's  remarks  on  the  banner  head- 
lines will  net  start  a  war.  I  am  sure 
that  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas,  and  I  hope  the  cold  war 
situation  will  not  be  accentuated  by  his 
remarks.  However,  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  veterans  who  are  undergoing  risks 
during  their  service,  but  it  seems  to  me 
there  is  much  merit  in  the  position  uken 
by  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  The  im- 
portant higher  education  bill,  as  I  un- 
derstand, is  now  in  a  complete  stalemate 
in  conference. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  KEATING.  The  last  word  I  have 
heard  on  anything  in  the  way  of  scholar- 
ships for  vet<Tans  is  that  the  Senate  con- 
ferees will  not  yield  to  the  House  in  lim- 
iting such  benefits  to  loans  and  grants 
for  buildings  and  educational  faciUties. 
In  the  debate  on  the  measure,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  and  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  provide  for  loans  in  place 
of  scholarships.  That  amendment  had 
rather  cursory  treatment.  At  least,  it 
had  minimal  consideration  in  this  body. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  May  I  interi-upt  the 
Senator  to  say  that  because  of  the  time 
element  and  other  factors  we  were  defi- 
cient in  a  sen:;e.  because  I  was  told  after- 
ward by  quite  a  number  of  Senators 
that  they  did  not  realize  what  was  in 
our  proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  correct.  It 
was  a  little  like  this  measure.  This 
measure  was  brought  up  unexpectedly 
and  hurriedly.  Unless  it  is  clear  what 
is  in  it.  many  Senators  will  vote  for  it 
or  against  it  without  full  knowledge. 

At  the  time  I  had  a  strong  feeling 
that  loans  instead  of  grants  for  these 
young  people  were  in  their  interest,  to 
strengthen  their  moral  fiber,  and  were 
in  the  interest  of  the  taxpayers,  because 
obviously  the  money  wo.ild  be  paid  back. 
We  had  a  forgiveness  provision  in  it  for 
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those  who  stayed  in  the  top  quarter  of 
their  class.  Fifty  percent  of  the  loan 
would  be  forgiven;  and  for  those  who 
went  into  teaching,  in  either  public  or 
private  schools,  where  there  is  a  great 
need,  up  to  50  percent  would  be  forgiven. 
Am  I  to  understand  that  the  amend- 
ments which  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
is  now  endeavoring  to  fashion  as  a  sub- 
stitute, I  take  it,  for  this  measure,  would 
first  have  a  provision  for  scholarships 
for  the  veteran  population? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  At  least  for  the  first 
year  it  would  be  a  100-percent  grant. 
For  the  next  3  years,  if  a  veteran  were 
in  the  top  50  percent  of  his  class,  he 
would  receive  a  50-percent  forgivenes.s 
for  the  loan. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  addition,  as  I 
understand,  the  Senator  is  endeavoring 
to  salvage  the  higher  education  bill  from 
the  conference  where  it  is  now  reposing? 
Mr.  PROUTY.  And  completely  stale- 
mated at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  KEATING  And  If  I  correctly 
understand,  he  is  seeking  lo  do  that  by 
incoi-porating  the  terms  of  the  Prouty- 
Keating  amendments  as  they  were  of- 
fered here  on  the  floor,  in  effect? 
Mr,  PROUTY  That  is  true. 
Mr.  KEATING.  It  seems  to  me  the 
Senator  is  performing  a  real  service  in 
that  regard,  and  is  not  encumbering 
this  bill  He  is  presenting  to  this  body 
a  bill  which  has  a  very  much  better  hope 
of  passage  in  the  other  body  than  this 
bill,  which  has  no  hope,  based  upon  my 
knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
other  body 

Mr.  PROUTY  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  Anyone  of  us  who  served 
in  the  House  knows  how  it  operates.  At 
this  late  time  in  the  session  no  legisla- 
tion of  a  major  character  has  any  pos- 
sible chance  of  getting  through  the 
House 

Mr.  KEATING,  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  it  is  my  information,  and 
i  believe  it  is  reliable,  that  the  House 
conferees  would  be  ready  to  accept  as  a 
higher  education  formula  the  proposal 
contained  in  the  Prouty-Keating  amend- 
ment offered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
for  loans  in  lieu  of  scholarships. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  believe  that  i.s  cor- 
rect. Certainly  the  House  conferees  are 
adamant  in  their  position  that  we  should 
have  both  loans  and  grants  for  institu- 
tions of  hi'^'her  learning,  while  the  House 
conferees,  and  I  believe  the  House,  are 
very  much  opposed  to  the  scholarship 
provisions  in  the  Senate  bill.  I  believe 
they  would  adopt  a  provision  for  loan.? 
I  think  they  would  also  be  in  favor  of 
scholar.ships  at  least  on  a  first-year  basis 
for  peacetime  veterans.  That,  of  course, 
was  not  brouiiht  up  at  the  conference, 
but  I  feel  a  majority  on  both  sides  would 
favor  that  approach. 

Mr,  KEATING.  I  certainly  hope  the 
debate  here  will  serve  a  useful  purpo.se. 
First,  as  to  informing  Members  of  this 
body  what  the  bill  is  all  about,  since  we 
have  been  taken  so  unawares  by  it;  and. 
second,  to  give  the  Senator  an  opportu- 
nity to  fashion  the  proposed  amendment 
he  has  in  mind. 

I  should  be  very  much  interested  to 
see  what  he  comes  forth  with,  because 


I  have  been  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  the  higher  education  bill  has  been 
stymied  on  dead  center  and  could  not 
get  anywhere.  The  Senator  may  have 
a  formula  to  blast  that  bill  out,  and  also 
to  take  care  of  the  situation  with  which 
we  are  confronted  with  regard  to  cold 
war  veterans. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Texas 
in  many  respects,  although  I  wish  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  shall  support  the 
substitute  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  to  substitute 
loans  in  the  bill.  I  agree  that  we  face 
a  situation  in  which  veterans  are  de- 
fending us  ail  over  the  world,  as  the 
Senator  hns  said.  They  are  entitled  to 
consideration  at  our  hands,  as  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  agrees. 

Mr.  PROUTY,  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  my  distiniMi.^i.i'fi  friend  from 
New  York,  althouuh  h<'  is  not  a  member 
of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  No 
Senator  has  done  more  to  fight  for  a 
workable  hither  education  program  than 
has  the  Junior  Senator  from  New  York. 
I  appreciate  his  cooperation  and  his 
comments. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
tiie  Srualor  witiihold  his  suggestion'' 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Does 
the  Senator  withhold  his  suggestion .- 
Mr    PROUTY      Briefly? 
Mr    McNAMARA.    Will  the  Senator 
withhold  for  a  few  minutes? 

Mr  PROUTY.  I  withhold  my  stig- 
ge.stion,  Mr,  President. 

Mr  McNAM.ARA  Mr  President.  I 
coPKr.Ttulale  ilit>  Senator  from  Texas 
!Mr,  Y^RBOKorc;!!!  for  his  persistence  in 
purs'iiiig  this  proixDsed  legislation 
through  the  committee  and  before  the 
Senate.  There  is  much  speculation  as 
to  what  the  House  will  do  or  will  not  do. 
This  is  always  in  season,  no  matter  what 
the  time  of  the  year.  I  have  no  idea 
what  the  House  will  do. 

Even  the  opponents  of  the  bill — those 
who  want  to  add  amendments  to  it 
which  obviously  would  kill  it — agree  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  is  correct,  that 
this  is  a  good  bill  and  should  be  passed 
now. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  the 
situation  dealing  with  the  higher  edu- 
cation bill  m  the  conference  committee. 
I  am  one  of  the  conferees.  I  say  to  Sen- 
ators that  the  higher  education  bill  is 
not  properly  before  the  conference.  It 
came  from  the  House  Rules  Committee 
with  a  striny  on  it.  Were  it  not  for  that 
string  we  could  do  something.  It  is  un- 
fair to  blame  this  situation  on  the  con- 
ference committee.  The  Senators  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle  know  that. 

Mr,  PROUn^.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yieW 

Mr  McNAMARA  I  do  not  yield  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  PROUTY  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '' 

Mr,  MrNAMARA      Not  at  this  point. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Senator  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  wanted  the  Sena- 
tor to  yield  for  a  correction. 

Mr,  McNAMARA,  The  Senator  can 
correct  the  Record  as  he  pleases. 


Mr.  PROUTY.  On  second  thought  I 
think  the  Record  as  a  whole  will  speak 
for  itself. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     Of  course  it  does. 

So  be  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  remains  that 
this  is  a  good  bill.  It  is  timely.  It 
should  be  passed  and  it  should  be  pas.sed 
now,  today. 

The  opponents  say  that  draftees  at 
this  time  are  23  years  of  age,  or  some- 
thing like  that.  The  bill  also  would 
cover  the  youngsters  who  left  high  school 
as  a  result  of  the  draft,  before  they  even 
had  an  opportunity  to  finish  their  high 
school  education.  I  think  we  owe  to 
these  youngsters  Just  as  much  as  we 
owe  to  our  people  who  heretofore  were 
Involved  in  a  shooting  war.  Everybody 
agrees  that  this  would  be  a  f:ood  tiling 
for  the  country.  It  would  pay  for  itself 
I  do  not  know  why  we  arc  waitmt^. 

I  hope  that  this  attempt  to  amend  the 
bill  win  be  vigorously  opposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  and  by  oth(  r  Sena- 
tors. Again  I  wish  to  con':ratulate  the 
Senator  from  Texas  for  standing  so  Arm 
in  carrying  on  this  fight.  I  shall  do 
everything  I  can  to  support  him. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield "^ 

Mr.  McNAMARA  I  yield. 
Mr,  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Michiuan  for  his  generous 
statement.  I  think  he  has  hit  the  nail 
right  on  the  head  These  amendments, 
which  would  try  to  diag  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  over 
Into  the  Veterans'  Administration,  would 
so  cripple  the  bill  as  to  practically  kill  It. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  bill.  S.  349,  now  before  the 
Senate  to  provide  readjustment  a.sslst- 
ance  to  veterans  who  have  served  on 
active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  since 
January  31.  1955. 

The  merit  of  such  a  program  was 
proven  by  the  results  of  the  GI  bills  for 
veterans  of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
conflict. 

I  have  maintained  that  readjustment 
assistance  be  extended  to  cover  post- 
Korean  veterans.  As  matter  of  fact. 
I  introduced  bills  to  this  effect  in  both 
the  84th  Congress  and  the  85th  Con- 
gress, and  it  was  my  privilege  to  join 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  legislation  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr, 
YARBOROUGH  1  in  the  past  and  present 
Congress. 

Before  discussing  this  measure,  I  first 
wish  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Texas  iMr.  YARRORovnul 
the  chief  spon.sor  of  S.  349  and  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans  Affairs 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  which  conducted  full  and  (..x- 
haustive  hearings  on  this  proposal.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has,  as  usual,  done 
a  conscientious  and  competent  job  for 
which  he  deserves  to  be  commended. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  veteran.^; 
would  be  eligible  for  *  a '  education  and 
vocational  training  assistance,  'b'  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  training  for  veter- 
ans with  service-connected  disabilities, 
and  (c)  loan  guarantees  for  the  purchase 
of  homes,  farmlands,  and  farm  equip- 
ment. 
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I  need  not  spell  out  in  detail  to  Sena- 
tors how  much  the  GI  bills  have  meant 
to  the  young  veterans  in  preparing  ihem 
for  their  life's  work. 

As  is  shown  in  tables  5  and  6  of  the 
excellent  committee  report,  m  my  own 
State  of  Minnesota  143,000  World  War 
II  veterans  and  50,000  Korean  veterans 
received  tramin?  of  various  types  under 
the  GI  bills.  It  is  estimated  that  some 
95,000  young  Minne.'^otans  will  have 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  between 
January  31.  1955,  and  July  l,  1963,  when 
the  present  draft  law  expires.  Of  these 
95,000  young  people,  an  estimated  34,000 
of'  them  will  take  advantage  of  the 
training  provisions  contained  in  S  349 
should  It  become  law. 

The  training  which  the  younf:  men 
and  women  who  served  m  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  conflict  have  reciivcd 
has  benefited  not  only  them  as  individ- 
uals, but  the  society  as  a  whole  The 
training  which  these  veterans  received 
at  our  universities  and  colleges,  and  in 
vocational  schools  and  through  on-thc- 
farm  training  has  made  it  pos&ible  for 
them  to  contribute  more  to  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

They  have  made  their  contributions 
in  the  fields  of  medicine,  science,  law. 
engineering,  education,  business,  farm- 
lug,  and  as  skilled  craftsmen  sorely 
needed  by  our  industrial  enterprises  m 
this  scientific  age. 

Needless  to  say  many  of  these  veterans 
would  not  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
receive  the  training  to  develop  their  tal- 
ents if  It  were  not  for  the  GI  programs 
The  loss  would  not  only  have  bein  tluir 
own,  but  that  borne  also  by  society 

In  reading  the  minority  vuws  of  the 
three  members  of  the  committee  who 
opposed  S.  349.  it  Is  interesting  to  note 
that  no  objection  is  made  as  to  the  pro- 
gram itself  or  as  to  the  benefits  which 
it  will  bring  to  the  veterans  and  the 
country  as  well.  The  opix>n(nts  argu- 
ment is  that  readjustment  assistance 
should  not  be  extended  to  veterans  who 
served  in  the  Armed  Forcts  during 
peacetime  rather  than  wartime. 

While  It  is  true  that  since  the  end  of 
the  hostilities  in  the  Korean  conflict. 
American  servicemen  have  not  engaged 
in  combat,  we  are  engaged  in  a  very  real 
cold  war.  No  one  can  say  that  this  cold 
war  could  not  turn  into  a  very  hot  shoot- 
ing war  overnight. 

It  should  also  be  recalled  that  the 
Presidential  proclamation  of  December 
19,  1950,  which  proclaimed  the  existence 
of  a  national  emergency,  lias  never  been 
withdrawn. 

There  can  be  today  no  sharp  delinea- 
tion between  wartime  and  peacetime 
service.  The.se  are  very  vague  terms  in 
an  age  of  swift  and  deadly  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  which  can  strike  virtu- 
ally without  notice. 

Our  Armed  Forces  today  are  required 
to  be  prepared  to  move  into  action  on  a 
moment's  notice  should  an  enemy  strike. 
So  I  say  respectfully  to  the  opponents  of 
this  mea.sure  that  I  cannot  quite  accept 
their  argument  that  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  are  serving  on  peacetime 
duty. 
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It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the 
GI  bills  for  World  War  II  and  Korean 
veterans  provided  assistance  whether  a 
veteran  was  subject  to  hazardous  duty 
or  not.  Literally  millions  of  veterans 
who  received  GI  benefits  never  left  the 
shores  of  the  United  States;  yet  they  were 
not  declared  inehgible. 

Readjustment  assistance  to  veterans 
is  not  on  tlie  basis  of  a  reward  for  time 
spent  m  actual  combat  or  being  sub- 
jected to  threat  of  loss  of  limb  or  death 
Itself.  Rather  the  purpose  of  such  legis- 
lation IS  to  aid  m  the  readjustment  to 
civilian  life  of  young  people  who  served 
in  the  Armed  Forces  due  to  the  exitJen- 
cies  of  the  war — be  it  a  cold  war  or  a 
hot  war — youni-'  peoi^lc  who  would  nor- 
mally net  go  into  miliiary  service. 

If  the  Nation  requires  young  people  to 
sene  m  llie  Armed  Forces  under  a  com- 
l.)uisury  diatt  law.  tliereby  taking  them 
away  from  their  normal  civilian  pursuits, 
11  IS  only  reasonable  to  suggest  that  it 
ussu-t  them  to  make  up  for  the  lost  time. 
so  to  speak,  through  constructive  train- 
ing prot:rams. 

The  opponents  argue  that  this  pro- 
gram is  too  expensive.  It  is  ertimaied 
by  the  Veterans  Administration  that  u 
will  cost  over  $400  million  a  year.  I  do 
not  deny  tiiat  this  is  a  lot  of  money;  it 
surely  i.s.  But  it  is  literally  a  drop  in 
the  bucket  compared  to  the  S48  biUion 
a  year  we  arc  spending  on  defense.  If 
we  can  afford  such  a  vast  sum  lor  arma- 
ments, I  maintain  that  we  can  certainly 
afford  $400  million  a  year  fur  this  posi- 
tive arid  cc)nstrucil\e  program  to  train 
our  young  veterans. 

I  hope  the  bill  will  be  approved  by 
an  overwhelming  vote.  It  is  a  good  bill. 
It  will  be  money  well  spent  to  assist 
our  young  people  who  liave  been  called 
upon  to  protect  the  Nation.  It  will  make 
these  veterans  better  and  more  able  citi- 
zens, and  the  Nation  will  receive  the 
benefits  of  tlicir  learning  and  skills. 


NATIONAL  SECURITY  AND  SPACE 

powp:r 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences Committee,  I  regret  that  I  was 
unable  to  be  here  on  Monday  when  my 
colleague,  tlic  very  able  Senator  from 
Nevada  iMr.  C.a.nnon],  presented  his  re- 
markable analysis  of  our  space  effort. 

I  agree  with  ham  and  with  the  several 
distinguished  Senators  who  joined  in  the 
discussion  on  Monday  that  the  tim.e  lias 
now  come  when  we  must  reappraise  our 
entire  space  effort  in  the  hght  of  the 
recent  Soviet  accom;)li.shments.  We 
must  do  so  in  the  almost  certain  knowl- 
edge that  both  our  survival  as  a  nation 
and  our  ability  to  pre,serve  the  peace 
mav  ultimately  depend  on  our  control 
of  the  space  environment  or  at  the  very 
least  on  our  possession  of  an  adequate 
mililan.-  deterrent  power  in  space. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada,  as  was  ap- 
parent from  li:s  speech,  lias  made  ar. 
intense  studv  of  this  entire  subject.  Ur 
is  uniquely  prepared  to  make  such  a 
study  by  virtue  of  his  considerable  mili- 
tarv'  experience  and  liis  experience  as 
a  general  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  and 


by  virtue,  as  well,  of  his  member.ship  on 
the  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
Committee.  While  I  cannot  pretend  to 
his  expertness  m  the  field  of  military 
and  space  science,  I  nevertheless  wish  to 
speak  in  support  of  his  position  because 
I  believe  that  the  reservations  he  has 
expressed  about  our  space  program  are 
shared  by  many  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  For 
that  matter,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
views  he  so  ably  expressed  enjoy  the 
support  of  the  ovei-whelming  majority  of 
the  American  people. 

The  primary  goals  of  our  foreign 
policy,  as  I  see  it,  are  first  tlie  prt'tectlon 
of  our  Nation;  second,  the  m.a.n.enance 
and  extension  of  freedom;  and  third,  the 
preservation  of  peace  'I  he.«e  three  ob- 
jectives are  organically  interrelated. 

Peace  cannot  be  protected  by  weak- 
ness. In  the  face  of  an  Implacable  ag- 
gressor, It  cannot  be  protected  by  ur.i- 
lateral  disarmament  or  by  unilateral 
pacifism.  And.  above  all,  It  cannot  be 
protected  by  buo'lng  our  heads  in  the 
sand  or  by  indulging  In  wl.-^l.iul  thinking 
about  the  humanization  of  Soviet  com- 
munism. 

Peace  cannot  be  protected,  and  will 
not  be  protected,  if.  in  our  passionate 
desire  for  peace,  we  ignore  the  harsh 
realities  of  the  world  m  which  we  live. 

In  the  fantastic  technological  wtnli 
of  today,  our  ability  to  protect  our  free- 
doms and  preserve  the  peace  depends  not 
only  on  our  statesmanship,  but  on  our 
military  power  In-belng— on  land,  on 
sea,  in  the  air  and,  tomorrow,  in  space. 
For  this  tomorrow  we  must  start  prepar- 
ing today. 

Six  weeks  ago  the  United  Slates 
launched  the  Tclstar  satellite,  which  for 
the  first  time  made  possible  the  exchange 
of  live  television  programs  between  coun- 
tries on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
The  feat  was  Justly  hailed  as  the  opemng 
of  an  entire  new  era  In  the  sphere  of 
intercontinental  communications. 

Once  again  the  US.  space  program 
had  demonstrated  its  primacy  in  the 
field  of  science. 

On  Friday  and  Saturday,  August  10 
and  11.  1962.  4  weeks  after  the  launch- 
ing of  the  Telstar.  the  Soviet  Union 
astounded  the  world  by  hurling  into  the 
skies,  with  amazing  precision,  two  enor- 
mous spaceships,  weighing  5' 2  tons 
each,  winch  flew  in  close  formation, 
orbit  after  orbit,  until  they  were  brought 
down  to  earth  landings,  at  preselected 
points,  on  Wednesday  of  last  week. 

The  Soviet  feat  reopened  the  recur- 
rent debate  on  who  is  ahead  in  space. 
Spokesmen  for  NASA  stated  that  despite 
the  impressive  Soviet  accomplishment 
the  United  States  still  enjoyed  a  very  sub- 
stantial lead  in  the  scientific  explora- 
tion of  space;  and  they  also  held  that 
our  moon  program  would  give  us  the 
capabihty  to  place  men  on  the  moon  be- 
fore the  Reds. 

But  there  were  other  estimates  that 
were  not  as  optimistic  as  NASA's.  Th'' 
auLhoriative  magazine.  Missiles  and 
Rockets,  in  an  editorial  m  its  August 
20  i-ssue.  made  the  statement  that  the 
United  States  is  now  5  years  behind  the 
Soviet  Union  in  space  tochncloey.  It 
sa:d  that  the  Soviet  lead  involved  not 
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merely  booster  power,  but  operational 
launch  and  tracking  capabilities  an'^ 
other  factors. 

Thfl  Ruaalan  accomplishment  has  demon- 
strated, In  a  moat  vivid  manner- 
Stated  the  editorial— 
that  the  United  States,  rather  than  closing 
the  gap.  Is  falling  behind  in   the   advanced 
technology  of  space 

Speaking  in  Washington  on  August  21, 
Dr.  Arthur  Kantrowitz,  director  of  the 
Avco-Everett  Research  Laboratory,  and 
one  of  this  country's  top  space  technol- 
ogists, made  a  similar  estimate  of  our 
status. 

It  has  become  painfully  clear  with  eacii 
successive  year — 

Dr.  Kantrowitz  said — 

that  we  are  falling  farther  and  farther  be- 
hind Thus,  we  were  4  months  behind  the 
launch  of  Sputnlic  I.  10  months  behind  the 
first  man  In  orbit,  and  we  are  now  reported 
to  be  years  behind  their  most  recer.t  achieve- 
ment. I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  we 
arc.  in  fact,  catching  up. 

I  believe  that  partly  instinctively. 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  impressive 
performances  of  Vostoks  III  and  IV.  the 
American  people,  in  their  preponderant 
majority,  hold  an  apprehensive  view 
concerninE^  our  position  in  the  space 
race,  a  view  that  comes  much  closer  to 
that  of  the  "Missiles  and  Rockets"  edi- 
torial and  of  Dr.  Kantrowitz  than  to  the 
rosy  prognosis  put  out  by  NASA. 

The  ar:::uments  advanced  by  official 
spokesmen  for  NASA,  it  seems  to  me. 
completely  missed  the  point  of  the  Soviet 
accomplishment.  It  may  be  true  that 
we  enjoy  a  very  great  lead  over  the 
Soviets  in  the  scientific  exploration  of 
space  It  may  even  turn  out  to  be  true 
that  Americans  will  be  the  first  human 
beincs  to  set  foot  on  the  moon  But  the 
flights  of  Vostoks  I  and  //.  and  the  twin 
flights  of  Vostoks  III  and  IV.  demonstrate 
how  different  the  Soviet  approach  to 
space  is  from  our  own. 

The  US.  effort  in  space  stems  from 
the  concept,  enunciated  in  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958.  that 
activities  in  space  should  be  devoted  to 
peaceful  purposes  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  In  line  with  this  concept,  by 
far  the  major  portion  of  our  space  effort 
has  been  placed  m  the  hands  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, the  civilian  agency  set  up  under 
the  act.  Our  military  space  program  has 
been  assigned  a  position  of  altogether 
secondary  importance. 

The  Soviets  in  contradistinction,  have 
placed  relatively  little  emphasis  on  space 
science — for  science's  sake.  They  have 
concentrated  the  bulk  of  their  effort  on 
the  development  of  manned,  maneuver- 
able  spacecraft.  In  doing  so.  they  are 
obviously  aiming  at  the  military  control 
of  the  space  environment  surrounding 
the  earth  I  hope  there  is  no  one  who 
has  any  illusion  on  this  score. 

For  many  years  now  Gen.  Bernard  A. 
Schnever,  the  top  man  in  the  US.  mis- 
sile procram  and,  I  believe,  the  most 
knowled«eable  of  our  military  men  in  all 
matters  relating  to  space,  has  publicly 
warned  that  the  Soviets  might  beat  us  to 
the  development  of  true  military  vehicles 
for  space  use,  and  he  has  urged  that  we 


place  more  emphasis  n:-.  ir.;i'^.!-.ed  space- 
craft and  space  phitloiin.'^  ti.a:  we  de- 
velop a  capability  to  rendezvous  with. 
inspect,  and.  if  necessary,  destroy  un- 
identified satellites. 

Gen.  Curtis  LeMay,  the  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff,  has  issued  a  similar 
warnm-; : 

The  flrst  nation  to  develop  a  manned  space 
vehicle  with  complete  mission  flexibility — 

Said  the  general — 
could  possibly  dominate  the  space  above  the 

atmosphere. 

I  referred  to  these  warnings  by  two  of 
our  most  distinguished  military  leaders 
m  a  speech  wlv.ch  I  made  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Commission  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  m  Washington  some  6 
months  ago. 

Other  and  more  knowledgeable  voices. 
m  the  intervening  period — and  I  refer 
m  particular  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada— have  also  urged  that 
our  space  program  be  reorganized  In  a 
manner  that  would  place  more  emphasis 
on  its  iiational  security  aspects. 

But  despite  the  publicly  expressed  con- 
cern of  military  leaders  and  of  Members 
of  Congress,  nothing  has  yet  been  done 
to  improve  the  situation  of  which  they 
complained.  Indeed,  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  in  several  respects  the  situa- 
tion IS  worse  today  than  it  was  at  the 
time  of  Vostok  I. 

To  the  extent  that  they  were  quoted 
after  the  flight  of  the  Vostoks— and  I 
mu^t  point  out  that  they  were  quoted 
very  little  because  of  the  rigid  restric- 
tions on  discussion  of  the  military  aspects 
of  space — our  military  men  did  not  ex- 
ude anv  of  the  optimi.sm  expressed  by 
spokesmen  for  NASA.  The  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald  on  August  14,  for 
example,  said  that — 

To  many  in  the  Air  Force,  the  prolonged 
orbital  flight  of  Cosmonauts  Nikolayev  and 
Popovich  is  further  proof  that  the  real  Rus- 
sian aim  in  space  is  military — to  develop  an 
aerospace  force  capable  of  dominating  the 
earth.  In  the  Air  Force  view,  the  placing  of 
Vostok  III.  and  Vosfofc  IV  In  similar  orbits 
at  the  same  time  has  far  greater  military 
than  scientific  Implications  and  should  serve 
as  a  warning  to  the  United  States  to  get  on 
with  an  accelerated  military  space  program 
of  its  own. 

There  were  at  least  some  people  in  the 
world  of  science  who  were  not  so  en- 
grossed in  the  miracles  of  space  science 
that  they  overlooked  the  potential  mili- 
tary implications  of  the  Soviet  accom- 
plishment. The  Senator  from  Nevada, 
in  his  speech  this  Monday,  quoted  Sir 
Bernard  Lovell.  director  of  Britain's  ra- 
dioastronomy  station  at  Jordrell  Bank 
m  Cheshire.  I  think  Sir  Bernard's 
statement  so  significant  that  it  merits 
quoting  again: 

I  thinK  one  must  say  that  this  Soviet  ex- 
ploit has  added  a  new  and  agonizing  dimen- 
sion to  the  world's  troubles.  •  •  •  It  would 
be  a  very  reasonable  assumption  that  we  are 
not  far  from  the  situation  where  the  Soviet 
could  icnock  down  American  orbiting  space- 
craft. *  •  ♦  They  have  a  clear  space  su- 
periority In  the  military.  If  not  In  the  sci- 
entific sense. 

Everything  now  points  to  the  conclu- 
.sion    that    we   must   allocate    a   higher 


priority  to  our  deltn.se  recniirements  in 
space.  There  me  u.s  I  tmderstand  It, 
two  major  requuenuius  iliut  call  for 
priority  attention. 

First,  there  Is  the  requinmeni  loi  the 
creation  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  of 
a  manned  space  laboratory  which  would 
give  us  the  ability  to  test  space  weapons 
systems  and  their  components  under  ac- 
tual environmental  conditions. 

Second,  there  is  the  requirement  for 
the  development  of  the  mamied,  maneu- 
verable  spacecraft  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  our  military  experts,  hold  the  key  to 
ultimate  supremacy  in  space. 

Accepting  this  conclusion,  there  are 
two  problems  we  must  immediately  con- 
front: first,  what  concrete  measures  can 
we  take  today  to  accelerate  our  military 
space  program;  and.  second,  will  we  have 
to  cut  back  on  NASA's  scientific  program 
In  space,  or  perhaps  cut  back  on  our 
moon  program,  in  order  to  find  the 
manpower  and  resources  for  an  acceler- 
ated military  program  in  space? 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  m  the 
course  of  their  discussion,  both  made  the 
point  that  we  were  confronted  with  the 
growing  problem  of  available  scientific 
manpower  and,  as  I  read  the  discussion, 
they  implied  that,  to  find  the  funds  and 
personnel  for  an  expaiided  military  effort 
in  space,  we  would  probably  have  to  cut 
back  on  NASA,  which,  of  course,  means 
cutting  back  on  the  moon  program. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  complex  ques- 
tion, and  I  am  looking  forward  to  the 
statement  which  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada has  promised  us.  It  is  my  earnest 
hope  that,  despite  the  veiT  great  costs 
of  maintaining  both,  we  will  not  have  to 
cut  back  on  our  moon  program  in  order 
to  accelerate  our  military  space  effort. 
R.ecognizing  how  complex  this  question 
is,  I  do  not  pretend  to  a  final  opinion. 
But  I  will  point  out  that  I  have  spoken 
to  military  men  and  scientists  of  out- 
standing competence  who  believe  that 
this  country  is  rich  enough  in  human 
and  material  resources  to  be  able  to  af- 
ford a  major  military  program  in  space 
as  well  as  a  major  scientific  program. 

The  moon  program  has  been  criticized 
In  some  editorials  and  articles  as  a  pres- 
tige gimmick,  that  may  turn  out  to  have 
very  little  real  military  or  scientific 
significance.  For  my  own  part,  I  am 
inclined  to  accept  the  evaluation  of  the 
exceedingly  competent  NASA  experts 
that  the  project  will  vastly  contribute  to 
our  scientific  knowledge  of  ."^pace.  that  it 
is  an  essential  stepping  stone  to  the  ex- 
ploration of  outer  space,  and  that  it  may 
ultimately  prove  to  have  some  very  se- 
rious military  significance. 

But  even  if  the  criticisms  were  correct, 
even  if  the  moon  shot,  on  consummation, 
proved  to  have  relatively  little  scientific 
or  mihtary  significance,  even  if  it  were 
essentially  a  prestige  operation.  I  would 
still  be  in  favor  of  pushing  ahead  toward 
the  moon  with  all  possible  speed. 

The  factor  of  prestige  must  not  be 
underestimated.  Someone  once  made 
the  statement  that  "prestme  is  to  power 
as  cash  is  to  credit."  Tliere  is  a  lot  to 
this  statement  in  the  sense  that  prestige 
is  both  a  condition  of  power  and  an  es- 
sential ingredient  of  the  power  complex. 


indeed,  under  the  strange  rules  of  Uie 
cold  war.  there  linve  been  many  situa- 
tions In  which  momentary  prestige  has 
counted  for  more  than  economic  and 
military  power  m  belns: 

In  terms  of  our  economic  resources  and 
military  strength,  the  free  world  i.s  m- 
contestably  superior  to  the  Commuiust 
world.  But  the  Communist  world  has 
been  able  to  use  the  prestige  accruinc 
from  its  space  accomplishments  to  per- 
suade the  noncommitted  peoples  of  Asia, 
Latin  America,  and  Africa  that  the  Com- 
munist system  is  technically  superior  to 
the  free  enterprise  system.  They  have 
been  able  to  use  this  prestige  to  win 
votes  for  themselves  m  the  councils  of 
the  United  Nations.  And  they  have  used 
this  prestige,  too,  at  conference  table 
after  conference  table,  in  their  negotia- 
tions with  the  West,  How  effectively 
they  have  used  It  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  tragic  record  of  consecutive  conces- 
sions we  have  made  to  them  in  the 
diplomatic  conferences  of  recent  years. 

For  these  reasons,  I  earnestly  hope 
that  it  will  prove  possible  to  maintain 
our  scientific  space  program  and  our 
moon  program  intact  while  instituting 
an  immediate  program  to  bolster  our 
flagging  military  effort  in  space. 

As  matters  now  stand,  NASA  has  com- 
plete control  over  the  development  of 
manned  space  veliicles,  and  over  the 
launching  program  that  has  been  sched- 
uled for  the  years  to  come.  The  Armed 
Forces  provide  the  missiles  and  the  astro- 
nauts and  the  machinery  for  recovery. 
But  the  elaborate  mechanism  of  control 
is  operated  by  civilians  under  the  direc- 
tion of  NASA.  The  one  and  a  quarter 
billion  dollars,  approximately,  which  has 
been  allocated  to  our  defense  effort  in 
space  this  year,  has  to  be  divided  be- 
tween many  programs.  Without  a 
major  increase  in  funds  for  space  pur- 
poses, the  Air  Force  will  simply  not  be 
able  to  undertake  the  development  of  a 
stable  of  manned  space  vehicles  of  vary- 
ing capabilities. 

Under  a  free  enterprise  system,  hu- 
man talent  tends  to  gravitate  to  those 
organizations  that  have  the  most  am- 
bitious programs,  that  offer  the  greatest 
scope  for  imagination  and  initiative,  and 
that  di.spose  of  the  greatest  funds 

Lacking  funds,  lacking  a  clear-cut  di- 
rective, lacking  an  assigned  mission  in 
space,  our  military  space  effort  is  al- 
ready suffering  from  a  serious  attrition 
of  morale.  In  consequence  of  this,  some 
of  the  ablest  men  in  our  military  es- 
tablishments. I  am  told,  are  leaving  the 
service  for  private  industry. 

Their  motivation  in  seeking  a  change. 
I  think  it  should  be  emphasized,  is  not 
monetary  gain;  it  is  the  natural  desire 
of  talented  and  ambitious  men  to  want 
to  be  part  of  a  program  that  appears 
to  be  going  places. 

If  this  process  of  demoralization  is 
permitted  to  continue,  and  if  our  de- 
fense establi.'^hment  continues  to  lose 
qualified  scientific  and  technical  person- 
nel, the  time  is  not  too  far  distant  when 
our  Amied  Forces,  if  they  were  given 
the  green  liglit  for  a  stepped -up  space 
program,  would  lack  the  per.soniiel  to 
man  it. 

The  reorganization  of  our  space  ef- 
fort will  require  a  number  of  changes. 


First,  and  preceding  everythlnn  else, 
there  must  be  a  chanKe  m  policy,  which 
clearly  and  publicly  a.ssigns  a  greater 
emi)hasis  to  the  military  potditialitu  s 
of  space. 

We  must  cea.se  to  be  apologetic  for  oui 
efforts  to  develop  a  deft  n.sive  capability, 
particularly  m  space  We  must  accept 
the  harsh  fact  that  our  veo*  survival  as 
a  nation  may  very  well  depend  on  our 
ability  to  control  our  space  cnvironmf. r;t 

Second,  there  must  be  a  specific  di- 
rective to  the  Defense  Department  to 
proceed  as  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
urgency  with  the  development  of  mili- 
tai-y  space  systems,  iii  particular  of 
manned  space  vehicles. 

We  are  rapidly  approaching  the  poir.t 
where  our  .'scientific  and  our  military  ef- 
forts m  space  must  begin  to  diverge 

Through  the  early  .stages  of  space 
fliuht— through  Project  Mercui-y  and 
perliaps  throus;h  Project  Gemini — ihe 
same  programs  couid  adequately  serve 
iMjth  our  .scientific  and  our  military  re- 
quirements. 

But.  beeiniiiniz  with  Gc'mini  our  Mil- 
itary Establi.sliment  will  be  coiifionted 
with  the  practical  need  to  develop  twli- 
nologics  and  spacecraft  and  hardware 
specifically  adai^ted  to  military  purposes. 

Even  in  anticipation  of  Gvmini,  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  the  Air  Force 
be  authorized  to  set  up  an  urgent  pro- 
gram for  the  development  of  a  true  mil- 
itary spacecraft,  and  provided  with  the 
necessary  funds  for  such  a  program. 

I  tsike  It  for  granted  that  the  Air 
Force  would  place  this  program  under 
the  direction  of  the  most  competent  and 
djmamic  officer  available  to  it. 

Our  military  personnel  have  time  and 
again  demonstrated  a  unique  talent  for 
getting  things  done  with  the  utmost  ex- 
pedition, for  knocking  months  and 
years  off  enimated  schedules.  I  remind 
my  colleagues  of  the  fantastic  tempos 
achieved  by  our  miUtai-y  experts  in  the 
development  of  the  A-bomb,  of  the  nu- 
clear submarine,  of  the  Polaris  missile, 
and.  most  recently,  of  the  Mmuteman 
missile  system. 

Third,  I  believe  that  while  proceeding 
with  the  development  of  specialized  mil- 
itai-y  spacecraft,  our  Military  Establish- 
ment should  be  authorized  to  embark 
immediately  on  a  launching  program  of 
its  own  for  manned  space  vehicles,  per- 
haps employing  modified  versions  of  the 
equipment  now  under  development  by 
NASA.  This  measure,  in  itself,  would 
greatly  accelerate  the  tempo  of  develop- 
ment because  our  military,  presumably, 
would  not  carry  out  all  launch  opera- 
tions before  the  kleig  lights  of  the  world 
press,  and  because  mihtary  risk  calcula- 
tions arc  considerably  different  from  the 
risk  calculations  under  which  our  civil- 
ian agencies  are.  quite  properly,  obliged 
to  operate 

There  are  experts  who  believe  tb.at  if 
our  Defense  Establishment  were  .iiiven 
authority  to  immediately  set  up  a 
launching  proaram  of  its  own.  it  would 
be  possible  among  other  things,  to 
greatly  expedite  the  programs  that  have 
been  scheduled  for  the  development  of 
rendezvous  and  docking  techniques.  Dr 
Kantrowitz  of  the  Avco-Everett  Re- 
search Laboratory  has,  in  fact,  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  these  problems 


cuulil  lit    s  >:\ed  employing  the  Merruiy 
rui).suie   \k:[]:   s,i.',al.i!e  modifications, 

Ii.;.!;i;,  \r,  y\,\:]K.:\  tlic  establishment 
ol  i;.i.ila:>  liiiindiing  .mci  \();iile  v'l  - 
\  I  I'.ipnii  lit  p:ur;ams  o;;;-  a'-^l  ii-.a'.it 
ti'iunin;:  ;.;  ;>.. ;  iun  w  ./.  ha\  i  to  'jv  sti  \>]'n  d 
up,  and  miiiiary  iursonnel  will  have  to 
be  trained  m  the  use  of  the  complex 
monitoring  and  control  systems  that 
constitute  the  brain  of  our  entire  space 
vehicle  effort. 

Fifth,  our  defense  program  in  space 
will  have  to  be  provided  with  whatever 
money  may  be  necessary  to  achieve  its 
objectives,  and  to  overtake  the  Soviet 
lead  in  manned  space  vehicles. 

Sixth,  the  machinery  of  cooperation 
between  N.a.SA  and  Defense  \\:11  have  to 
be  overhauled  m  a  manner  which  gives 
due  consideration  to  the  requirements 
of  defen.'^e  £ts  weli  lus  to  the  requirements 
of  science. 

Specifically,  I  would  like  to  suc(.;est 
that  representatives  of  th.e  armed  serv- 
ices sit  in  as  advisers  at  the  meetmss  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Council,  which  has  been  set  up  for  the 
purpose  of  guiding  the  President  on  the 
assignment  of  responsibilities  between 
NASA  and  Defense. 

I  have  heard  that  even  in  our  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  there  are  some  people 
whose  attitude  toward  the  space  pro- 
gram is  conservative  or  even  skeptical. 
Before  they  commit  any  of  the  Defense 
Department's  limited  funds  to  further 
space  projects,  they  would  like  to  have  a 
precise  statement  of  the  mihtary  objec- 
tives to  be  achieved  by  these  disburse- 
ments. In  general,  this  is  an  attitude  of 
which  I  approve.  But  when  it  comes  to 
something  as  new^  and  as  fantastic  as 
space  technology.  I  think  it  is  possible  to 
err  on  the  side  of  too  much  caution. 

No  one  can  predict  with  certainty  what 
forms  the  spacecraft  of  the  future  will 
take,  what  their  military  capabihties 
will  be,  how  heavily  they  will  count  in 
the  mortal  struggle  between  the  free 
world  and  international  communism. 
But  this  much  can  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty: That  all  of  the  military  men 
associated  with  our  space  program  are 
convinced  that  space  has  tremendous 
military  potentialities,  and  they  fear  that 
if  we  ever  permit  the  Soviets  to  establish 
military  control  over  our  space  environ- 
ment, the  outcome  of  the  world  struggle 
will  have  been  decided  at  that  point. 

Speaking  in  Detroit  last  October,  Gen. 
Curtis  LeMay  suggested  a  number  of 
possibiUties  in  the  realm  of  space 
weaponry : 

Perhaps  they  will  be  weapons  that  strike 
with  the  speed  of  light. 

If  a  new  generation  of  armaments  operated 
In  space  can  neutralize  an  aggressor's 
ICBM's,  the  world  will  enter  a  new  era  In 
warfare.  Furthermore,  war  in  the  future 
may  be  waged  and  decided  without  a  weapon 
being  applied  against  an  earth  target.  Space 
capabilities  may  bring  about  the  technolog- 
ical disarmament  of  nuclear  wrap-r.s.  It 
may  also  remove  major  wars  i:\n\  -,.,6  sur- 
face of  the  earth. 

General  LeMay's  prophetic  words  may 
be  difficult  to  credit,  even  in  this  age  of 
technological  miracles.  But  when  the 
general  spoke   of   weapons   that    strike 
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with  the  speed  of  light,  he  was  not  speak- 
ing about  things  that  are  vague  theoret- 
ical concepts. 

Within  the  past  fortnight,  Gen.  Ber- 
nard Schriever  has  made  public  signifi- 
cant information  on  the  potentialities  of 
the  laser,  an  instrument  that  has  the 
abihty  to  focus  a  beam  of  light  so  sharp- 
ly that  it  might  ultimately  be  able  to 
destroy  objects  at  distances  of  hundreds 
of  miles.  As  General  Schriever  pointed 
out.  primitive  lasers  are  already  in  exist- 
ence both  in  this  country  and  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  If  the  laser  becomes  an 
operational  weapon,  and  if  this  weapon 
is  then  mated  to  manned  space  vehicles, 
the  possibiUty  of  such  a  weapons  sys- 
tem is  obviously  unlimited. 

These  are  only  several  of  the  thin?s 
that  have  been  mentioned  as  pcssibiuties 
in  the  realm  of  space  weaponry.     The 
establishment  of   an   accelerated   space 
vehicle  program  must  not  be  permitted 
to   wait   until  specific   weapon  systems, 
adaptable  for   use  in   space,   have  been 
designed.     The  very  hrst   purpose  of  a 
military    manned    vehicle    program,    in 
fact,    would   be   to  e.xulore   the   miiuary 
potentialities   of   soace   and    to   provide 
us  with  the  capabilities  for  testing  weap- 
on systems  in  the  envircnmcnt  of  space. 
Mr.  President,  I  again  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  junior  Senator  fom  Nevada 
for  initiating  a  most  significant  discus- 
sion.    If  I  have  spoken  up  today,  it  is 
not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  ampli- 
fying his  remarks  as  for  tiie  purpose  of 
helping  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  a 
very  considerable  body  of  opinion  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  which  is 
gravely  concerned  over  the  status  of  our 
military   space   program,   and   which   is 
prepared  to  support  whatever  measures 
and  wliatever  sacrifices  may  be  neces- 
sary to  overtake  the  Soviet  lead  in  space, 
and  to  make  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica supreme  in  space  as  it   is  supreme 
on  sea  and  in  the  air. 

Let  us  continue  to  iiope  that  space  will 
be  used  for  peaceful  purposes  only.  Let 
us  always  stand  ready  to  enter  into  a 
properly  safeguarded  pact  to  this  end 
with  the  Soviets. 

But  let  us  take  guidance  from  our  tra- 
ditional stand  that  there  must  be  no 
disarniamcnt  in  any  field  that  is  not  ac- 
companied by  an  adequate  system  of  in- 
spection. 

Let  us  remember  th?t  while  the  great 
majority  of  our  space  launch.; ngs  have 
been  publicly  staged,  the  Soviets  have 
staged  all  of  their  launchings  in  secret. 
Let  us  remember  that  while  we  have 
been  throwing  up  Telstars  and  weather 
satellites  and  navigational  satellites,  the 
Soviets  have  been  throwing  up  manned 
space  vehicles  in  progressively  niore 
sophisticated  operations. 

Let  us  remember  the  unbroken  Soviet 
record  of  perfidy  and  agaression  in  the 
years  that  have  intervcn'd  ?ince  the  close 
of  World  War  IT. 

Let  us  remember,  in  particular,  how 
the  Soviets  induced  us  to  enter  into  an 
honor  moratorium  on  nuclear  testing; 
how  we  negotiated  in  good  faith  for  a 
test-ban  treaty  while  our  nuclear  tech- 
nology remained  inactivated ;  and  how 
the   Soviets  finally  violated   the  mora- 


torium last  September  with  a  mammoth 
series  of  more  than  50  tests. 

Remembering  these  things,  we  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  our  military  effort  in 
space  while  the  Soviets  push  theirs  with 
all  the  energy  at  their  command.  For 
th.s  would  be  tantamount  to  disarming 
ourselves  unilaterally,  and  leaving  our- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  a  foe  who  has 
sworn  to  bury  us. 

I  again  congratulate  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  [Mr,  Cannon]  for  ini- 
tiating a  most  significant  discussion.  I 
believe  that  only  good  can  come  out  of 
the  discussion  and  that  our  program 
will  grow  better. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  following  items: 

First.  An  editorial  from  the  magazine 
Mis.Mles  and  Rockets,  August  20,  1962, 
entitled  "The  Big  Knife." 

Second.  A  speech  by  Dr.  Arthur  Kan- 
trowit-i,  director  of  Avco-Everett  Re- 
search Laboratory,  entitled  "Some 
Thou<^ht.'  on  Our  Spa-ce  PoUcies." 

Thi:d  A  speech  by  Gen.  Bernard  A. 
-■■chMcver.  head  of  the  Air  Force  Systems 
Command,  entitled  "A  New  Spectrum  in 
Technology." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial and  speeches  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  Missiles  and  Rockets,  Aug.  20,  1962] 
The  Big  Ki^mt 
The  United  States  is  5  years  behind  the 
Soviet  Union  in  space  technology.  But  the 
real  question  is  not  how  far  behind  we  are 
but   what   we   are   going   to   do   about    it. 

A  front-page  story  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  August  1 4  reports : 

"Leaders  of  this  country's  space  program 
are  still  optimistic  about  chances  of  being 
the  first  to  land  astronauts  on  the  moon. 
The  Soviet  Union's  success  in  putting  two 
m.\nned  spacecraft  into  orbit  close  together 
has  neither  surprised  them  nor  caused  great 
concern." 

We  don't  mind  telling  you  wc  are  consider- 
ably less  optimistic  and  a  great  deal  more 
concerned. 

The  Russian  accomplishment  has  demon- 
strated in  the  most  vivid  manner  that  the 
United  States,  rather  than  closing  the  gap, 
is  falling  further  behind  In  the  advanced 
technology  of  space.  This  Nation's  prestige 
and  security  both  are  threatened. 

Krafft  Ehricke,  director  of  advanced  studies 
r.t  General  Dynamics /Astronautics,  always 
has  been  one  of  the  Industry's  most  out- 
sp.^ken  and  farsighted  scientists.  His  com- 
ment %''hen  asked  about  possible  military 
application  of  the  Soviet  flights  was  right  to 
the  point: 

"If  you  have  a  big  knife,  you  can  use  it  to 
carve  a  steak  or  you  can  plunge  it  Into  your 
neighbor's  back." 

Most  comment  on  the  new  Russian 
achievement  has  centered  on  the  accomplish- 
ment, or  near  accomplishment,  of  what  Is 
planned  more  than  2  years  from  now  in  the 
U.S.  Gemini  program.  This  overlooks  a  num- 
ber of  significant  points,  particularly  in  po- 
tential military  applications: 

We  have  a  highly  classified  U.S.  military 
program,  officially  labeled  "621A"  and  more 
informally  known  as  Saint  I.  This  is  Satel- 
lite Inspector,  designed  for  unmanned  ren- 
dezvous and  inspection  of  unidentified  satel- 
lites. It  is  behind  schedule  and  has  not 
yet  gotten  ofif  the  launch  pad  in  an  initial 
feasibility  demonstration.  The  twin  Soviet 
capsules,  orbiting  within  sight  of   one  an- 


other, already  have  accomplished  more  than 
program  621A  will  prove.  Sp  ice-to-earth 
television,  one  of  the  requirements  of  62 1.'^, 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  Soviets. 

The  follow-on  program.  Saint  U  or  621B, 
calls  for  a  manned  satellite  interceptor  with 
the  capability  of  destroying  or  neutralizing 
hostile  satellites,  Thla  one  is  not  even  off 
the  drawing  boards.  Three-month  study 
contracts  for  Saint  II  were  abruptly  canceled 
in  June,  although  industry  is  continuing  its 
work  in  this  area.  The  Soviet  flights  have 
fully  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  such 
intercept  and  destruction. 

The  demonstrated  Soviet  capability  of 
orbiting  two  or  more  manned  capsules  for 
long  periods  of  time  provides  the  Russians 
with  a  reconnaissance  potential  which  puts 
the  complex  and  expensive  U.S.  Samos  and 
Midas  programs  in  a  shadow.  Midas,  Indeed, 
U  known  to  be  in  serious  development  trou- 
ble due  to  Inability  of  its  sensors  to  discrim- 
inate. Manned  reconnaissance  is  far  more 
effective  than  spy  satellites  which  depend  on 
cameras  or  sensors.  One  of  the  two  Soviet 
astronauts  described.  In  fact,  the  major  road 
system  he  could  see  in  Latin  America. 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  is  carrying  out  a  deter- 
mined study  effort  on  orbital  weapons  sys- 
tems. The  Soviets  now  have  demonstrated 
this  capability.  A  high  Department  of  De- 
fense official  told  us  orbital  weapons  are  Im- 
practical because,  traveling  on  predlct.ible 
paths,  they  are  too  easy  to  knock  down.  May 
we  ask:  With  what? 

The  Russians  have  demonstrated  opera- 
tional launch  and  tracking  capabilities  be- 
yond those  of  the  United  States.  They  have 
made  Gemini  obsolescent  and  are  well  along 
the  Apollo  curve. 

We're  tired  of  hearing  from  addle-pated 
scientists  and  politicians  who  Insist  that  the 
Russians  are  ahead  of  the  United  States  only 
in  booster  performance.  This  is  flatulent 
balderdash.  So  is  the  prophecy  that  we  will 
pass  the  Russians  In  this  field  as  soon  as 
Saturn  becomes  operational.  Are  we  naive 
enough  to  believe  that  the  Soviets  are  stand- 
ing docile  in  booster  technology  while  we 
overtake  them  en  route  to  the  moon? 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  administration  to 
act  and  with  vigor.  The  argument  that 
money  won't  buy  time  is  patently  false.  It 
will,  up  to  a  point,  and  we  are  far  from  that 
poirit.  Starting  with  a  decision  to  take  the 
wraps  off  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  an  all- 
out  manned  military  space  effort,  there  are 
many  things  which  can  be  done  immediately: 

1.  Put  more  money  into  the  X-20  (Dyna- 
Soar)  program. 

2.  Step  up  financing  of  Aerospace  plane. 

3.  Fund  Saint  II  development,  drawing  on 
Gemini  technology  where  available  and  re- 
quired but  going  as  far  beyond  It  as  neces- 
sary and  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

4.  Fund  development  of  the  manned  mili- 
tary space  station. 

5.  Fund  an  extensive  big  solid  booster  pro- 
gram. 

6.  Forget  vague  predevelopment  definition 
studies  intended  to  conclusively  prove  before 
something  is  built  that  it  will  work:  If  a 
feasibility  study  proves  feasibility,  get  on 
with  the  Job  and  build  it.  Be  prepared  to 
accept  occasional  failures. 

7.  Tear  down  the  vast  consulting  and  in- 
house  empires  for  research  and  development 
and  systems  engineering.  Tlie  military  serv- 
ices should  have  sufficient  technical  capa- 
bUity,  either  In-house  or  from  nonprofit 
organizations,  to  competently  evaluate  pro- 
posals and  bids  and  to  provide  technical  sur- 
veillance of  funded  programs.  The  actual 
work,  including  systems  engineering,  should 
be  left  to  private  industry — which  will  do  a 
far  better  job. 

Only  In  this  manner  can  we  be  assured 
that  the  big  knife  will  cut  into  steak— and 
not  into  our  back. 
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Some  Thoughts  on  Ottr  Space 
(Speech  by  Dr.  Arthur  Kantrowitz,  director, 
Avco-Everett  Research  Lalxjratory,  at  a 
luncheon  meetlnf:  of  the  National  Rocket 
Club,  Washlngtor,  DC,  Tuesday.  August 
21,  1962.) 

We  live  In  an  a|e  dominated  by  science 
and  technology.  It  Is  also  a  time  of  com- 
peting forms  of  stclal  organization.  The 
competition  in  spate  exhibits  both  of  these 
phenomena  of  our  times  in  a  striking  way. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  endeavoring  to  exhibit 
the  superiority  of  their  social  system  by 
exhibiting  in  the  most  spectacular  way 
possible  that  they  better  understand  how 
to  develop  and  appl/  science  and  technology. 
The  Russian  spacf  spectaculars  are  in  a 
limited  sense  frauds.  They  are  not  simple 
deceptions  in  that  I  am  willing  to  accept 
their  claims  of  specific  achievement  at  face 
value.  However,  tl  ey  are  designed  to  con- 
ceal the  fact  that  1  he  Soviet  Union  cannot 
match  America's  tremendous  successes  In 
applying  science  an  1  technology  to  the  great 
problems  of  combat  ng  want  and  disease  and 
Ignorance.  In  this  respect  they  are  frauds. 
Consider,  however,  the  military  signifi- 
cance of  space.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  certain  clear  applications  of  space  for 
reconnaissance  and  communications  which 
are  important  but  perhaps  not  decisive  in 
a  military  sense.  Fowever,  it  Is  my  convic- 
tion that  the  elabor  Ulon  of  space  technology 
will  lead  to  new  decisive  weapons,  that  the 
most  likely  way  in  which  the  ICBM  stale- 
mate will  finally  be  broken  is  by  space-based 
weapons. 

Their  recent  advt  nee  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  rendezvous  in  space  has  brought 
them  close  to  the  ( apabillty  of  multiplying 
the  weight  that  th»y  can  place  In  orbit  In 
a  single  launch  by  the  number  of  vehicles 
they  can  rendezvous.  This  achievement 
would  make  it  posfible  for  them  to  surpass 
the  orbital  capabUi' ies  of  the  biggest  boost- 
ers we  are  even  talking  about.  The  Russians 
will  first  have  the  o])portunlty  to  explore  the 
capabilities  of  a  peimanent  manned  labora- 
tory In  space.  We  must  hope  that  we  will 
also  have  such  a  laboratory  before  this  capa- 
bility leads  them  tD  a  new  weapon  of  de- 
cisive strategic  ImjKjrtance.  In  this  grim 
sense  the  Russian  achievement  Is  not  a  fraud. 
In  the  past  few  years  we  have  been  se- 
riously attempting  t)  match  Russian  achieve- 
ments In  space.  It  has,  however,  become 
painfully  clear  with  each  successive  year 
that  we  are  falling  farther  and  farther  be- 
hind. Thus,  we  were  4  months  behind  the 
launching  of  Sputrlk  I,  10  months  behind 
the  first  man  In  orbit,  and  we  are  now  re- 
ported to  be  years  I  ehind  their  most  recent 
achievement.  I  finl  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  we  are.  In  fact  catching  up.  I  find  It 
still  more  difficult  to  believe  that  America 
cannot  excel  In  this  area.  Why  Is  It  that 
we  can  lead  the  world  In  so  many  areas  of 
technology  and  not  In  the  large-scale  tech- 
nology of  space? 

One  of  the  Impoitant  roots  of  America's 
excellence  In  techncilogy  has  been  our  deep 
belief  In  what  Jefferson  once  called  "the 
free  marketplace  of  ideas."  In  technology 
this  means  the  pro^•islon  of  a  climate  suit- 
able for  the  growth  of  many  competing  ideas. 
This  includes  not  only  those  immediately 
credible  but  the  s'.rlklng  and  Imaginative 
ideas  which  require  some  nurturing  to 
achieve  credibility.  How  can  we  as  a  nation 
apply  this  basic  element  of  our  philosophy 
to  the  space  effort? 

The  space  effort  differs  from  previous 
technological  adver.tures  in  that  in  many 
cases  demonstration  of  the  power  of  an  Idea 
requires  the  expenditure  of  large  amounts 
of  money.  Ideas  wlilch  can  be  explored  and 
proven  on  a  small  scale  are  still  moving 
ahead  more  vigorously  In  this  country  than 
anywhere  else.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the 
space  science  area  ^v^here  because  of  tlie  rel- 
atively modest  requirements  for  funds  many 
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•.'V  :-.=,  ca:!  be  pui-hed  at  tlie  sanic  time,  we 
are  .?t!!l  exhibiting  America's  traditional  ex- 
cellence However,  in  the  man-in-space  area 
the  cost  is  so  high  that  tliere  has  been  an 
important  tendency  to  adopt  the  technique 
of  our  opponent,  who  claims  that  planning 
by  an  oligarchy  is  superior  to  tlie  free  mar- 
ketplace of  Ideas.  There  is  some  tendency 
on  our  part  to  adopt  the  facile  statement — 
let's  pick  one  idea  now  and  run  with  it. 
Thus,  you  see  our  Government  recently 
wrestling  to  find  the  one  best  idea  for  the 
moon  trip.  It  is  my  conviction  that  this 
policy  represents  a  departure  from  the  com- 
petitive free  marketplace  of  Ideas  which  has 
been  responsible  for  America's  technological 
excellence.  This  departure  has  led  to  our 
Inability  to  compete  with  the  Russians. 

It  is  a  simple  thing  to  say  that  since  a 
project  is  going  to  be  very  expensive  let  us 
not  multiply  the  cost  by  trying  to  do  it  sev- 
eral ways.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that 
this  is  a  fallacy.  Putting  the  problem  so 
restrlctlvely  compels  the  adoption  of  the 
most  cautious  of  available  approaches.  In 
attempting  anything  new  the  ability  to  start 
an  Imaginative  approach  before  every  step 
has  been  demonstrated  can  save  much  time 
and  money.  We  did  this  In  the  ICBM  pro- 
gram when  we  started  to  build  boosters  be- 
fore we  knew  that  the  precision  guidance 
and  the  reentry  problems  had  practical  so- 
lutions. This  adventurous  decision  was  rea- 
sonable because  we  simultaneously  agreed 
to  pursue  several  approaches  to  each  difficult 
problem,  allowmg  these  approaches  to  com- 
pete in  the  early  and  relatively  inexpensive 
phases.  It  Is  a  truism  that  a  policy  which 
compels  adoption  of  the  most  cautious  ap- 
proach to  an  adventurous  problem  will  be 
very  costly  in  time  and  In  money. 

ITie  present  plan  In  space  concentrates  an 
awesome  responsibility  on  a  small  group  of 
Government  employees  who  must  invent,  ad- 
vocate. Judge,  and  execute  systems  to  meet 
national  goals.  The  free  marketplace  of 
Ideas  would  cast  a  group  of  Government 
scientific  officials  in  the  role  of  Judge.  They 
would  sit  in  Judgment  over  the  Ideas  of 
others,  over  the  many  advocates  of  varying 
approaches  to  meet  a  new  challenge.  They 
would  listen  to  the  evidence  and  to  the  cross- 
examination  of  that  evidence  by  advocates 
of  alternate  appro.^ches.  They  would  find 
in  some  cases  that  no  scientific  decision 
could  be  reached  on  the  basis  of  the  avail- 
able evidence.  In  these  cases  it  would  be 
necessary  to  continue  multiple  approaches 
until  new  evidence  could  accumulate.  They 
would  direct  attention  to  the  specific  ques- 
tions which  must  be  answered  to  enable 
scientific  decisions  to  be  made.  It,  of  course, 
would  be  necessary  for  the  Judge  himself  to 
carefully  refrain  from  taking  a  position  on 
matters  before  him.  Thus,  the  enormous 
responsiblUty  of  our  space  program  could  be 
spread  over  a  much  larger  segment  of  our 
scientific  and  engineering  community.  The 
essential  function  which  must  remain  a 
purely  governmental  one  Is  that  of  Judgment, 
whereas  the  function  of  invention  and  execu- 
tion can  be  delegated.  The  delegation  of 
these  responsibilities  to  the  scientific 
community  as  a  whole  wUl  create  the  free 
marketplace. 

The  role  of  Judge  has  not  been  well  de- 
veloped in  the  history  of  science.  In  small- 
scale  scientific  work  this  role  has  been  less 
Important  than  that  of  the  brilliant  far- 
seeing  advocate.  This  tradition  has  been 
reflected  in  the  education  of  our  scientists 
and  engineers  who  have  had  the  achieve- 
ments of  great  pioneers  held  up  as  examples. 
To  implement  a  free  marketplace  of  Ideas  we 
will  need  to  develop  a  corps  of  scientific 
Judges  We  will  need  to  endow  these  people 
with  the  prestige  that  Judgeship  has  achieved 
in  the  legal  profession.  We  will  need  to 
endow  their  position  with  authority  so  that 
technical  Judgments  will  not  be  overridden 
by  political  authority.     We  will  need,  also, 


to  be  certain  that  these  technical  Judges  do 
not  extend  their  authority  beyond  tt»elr  area 
of  competence;  I.e.,  beyond  the  aii-^wcring  of 
scientific  questions. 

Encouragement  of  the  free  marketplace 
of  ideas  would  attract  many  of  the  most 
creative  of  our  engineers  and  scientists  to 
the  space  program.  It  would  call  forth  the 
enthusiasm  without  which,  as  Emerson  once 
said,  nothing  great  can  ever  be  achieved. 
It  would  exhibit  the  power  of  a  free  society. 

A  New  Spectrum  in  Technology 
(Kevnote  address   by   Gen.   B.  A.  Schriever, 
before  the  S<xiety  of  Photographic  Instru- 
mentation    Engineers,    New     York,     N.Y., 
August  6,  1962) 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  with  you  this 
evening.  The  members  of  the  Society  of 
Photographic  Instrvunentatlon  Engineers 
have  played  an  Indispensable  role  in  build- 
ing our  modern  Air  Force.  We  welcome  the 
opportunity  Ui  cooperate  with  you  in  this 
symposium. 

The  Importsince  of  your  effort  In  photo- 
graphic Instrumentation  Is  not  always  prop- 
erly appreciated.  Like  many  of  the  other 
essential  elements  in  systems  acquisition.  It 
tends  to  be  taken  for  granted.  In  the  com- 
plete process  of  developing,  testing,  produc- 
ing, and  installing  a  new  aerospace  system, 
public  recognition  is  given  to  only  the  visible 
portion  of  the  effort.  Most  of  the  general 
public  is  unaware  of  the  efforts  that  pro- 
vide that  visibility. 

As  far  as  we  in  the  Air  Force  are  concerned, 
this  is  not  the  case.  As  one  of  the  largest 
users  of  photographic  Instrumentation  in  the 
world,  we  know  the  vital  Importance  of  your 
efforts.  We  simply  could  not  do  the  Job  in 
research  and  development  without  your  cre- 
ative work  m  support  of  our  many  develop- 
ment and  te:3t  centers — the  sled  track  at 
Holloman,  the  wind  tunnels  at  Arnold  Cen- 
ter, the  launch  pads  at  Cape  Canaveral,  and 
our  other  facilities  across  the  country.  More 
than  a  thousand  people  within  the  Air  Force 
Systems  Command  are  directly  concerned 
with  photographic  instrumentation. 

In  recent  years  you  have  pioneered  many 
advances  in  "your  field,  such  as  the  develop- 
ment of  new"  lenses,  high  speed  cameras  and 
film,  and  high  speed  film  processing  meth- 
ods. These  advances  have  contributed  to 
the  rapid  progress  of  our  research  and  devel- 
opment efforts.  They  have  helped  provide 
more  complete-  and  accurate  Information  on 
test  result.s.  As  a  consequence,  far  fewer 
tests  are  required.  For  example,  more  than 
2,500  test  firings  were  required  to  develop 
the  German  V-2.  Less  than  50  tests  were 
needed  to  deve-lop  the  Thor.  Better  Instru- 
mentation is  a  major  factor  In  this  dramatic 
reduction. 

Instrumentation  today  Is  a  big  business— 
a  billion  dollar  business.  You  could  con- 
sider that  the  Atlantic  missile  range  is  an 
Instrumented  shooting  gallery.  On  any  ma- 
jor development  test,  dozens  of  cameras  and 
thousands  of  people  are  involved.  Advances 
in  photographic  techniques  allow  us  to  op- 
tically view  and  record  separation  of  missile 
stages  at  slant  ranges  in  excess  of  80  miles. 
Photographic  instrumentation  is  used  to 
observe  and  record  events  such  as  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  reentry  vehicle  from  the  booster 
on  ballistic  missile  flights,  or  the  expansion 
of  an  Echo-type  balloon. 

The  prcx:urement  of  major  instrumenta- 
tion items,  such  as  the  new  ships  for  the 
extended  Atlantic  missile  range,  may  In- 
volve hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  We 
are  applying  the  same  management  tech- 
niques and  procedures  to  these  procuremenu 
that  we  use  lor  the  acquisition  of  major 
weapon  systems.  The  Air  Force  has  estab- 
lished and  is  aperating  system  program  of- 
fices to  support  these  new  developments  and 
acquisitions. 
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The  rapid  advances  In  the  state  of  the  art 
show  clearly  that  the  future  holds  even 
more  promise.  This  symposium  Is  an  in- 
dication of  your  interest  in  new  techniques. 
Your  capability  for  rapid  and  accurate  meas- 
urement will  improve.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  Air  Force  Is  also  vitally  interested  in 
every  area  of  advanced  technology  that  may 
contribute   to   national    security. 

One  new  area  to  which  you  are  devoting 
increased  attention  is  the  development  of 
L:iser  techniques  A  recent  issue  of  the 
Spie  magiizine  was  devjteu  to  this  rapidly 
growing  new  techno::,gv.  and  later  this  week 
some  of  the  p:.p3rs  will  be  concerned  spe- 
cirical'.v  with  Laser  applications.  Most  of 
you  are  well  acquainted  with  the  technical 
aspects  of  the  La.5er  I  w.mt  to  outline  some 
of  the  possibilities  that  we  see  for  applica- 
tion of  this  advanced  technique— not  only 
In  this  particular  field,  but  ir.  many  other 
fields  as  well 

This  revolutlon.iry  discovery  may  prove  to 
be  even  more  important  to  the  world  than 
the  development  of  the  ballustic  missile,  the 
discovery  of  the  transistor,  or  the  reality  'if 
Telstar,  '  Ballistic  mi.'isiles  revoluttoni?ed  the 
military  art-  Transistors  outmoded  previous 
developments  in  electronics.  Telstar,  an  In- 
stantaneous :.nd  automatic  communications 
link  befA-eeii  Europe  and  .Ajnerlca,  Is  the 
precursf  r  of  global  communications  net- 
works through  space  The  Laser  will  have  a 
profound  Impact  on  every  scicimfic  pnd 
technical  discipline  represented  here  this 
evening — and   more   besides. 

As  a  new  method  for  transmission  of 
energy,  the  Laser  lias  almost  Infinite 
potential  The  Laser  can  direct  a  concen- 
trated beam  of  light  across  great  distances 
with  extreme  precision  It  is  therefore 
Ideally  suited  for  application  in  space  In 
addition.  It  appears  to  have  many  practical 
applications  In  research.  Industry  medicine, 
and  communications. 

Tl.e  Laser  can  be  used  to  create  tempera- 
tures millions  of  times  hotter  than  the  sur- 
face of  the  svin  This  makes  It  a  powerful 
research  tool.  In  effect,  it  ofTers  the  pos- 
sibility of  placing  a  private  run  in  every 
laboratory.  The  ability  to  fCK:us  heat  on  ar. 
extremely  small  area  makes  it  possible  to 
achieve  better  chemical  analysis  by  vaporiz- 
ing the  material  under  study  without  adding 
Imfpurltles  A.s  a  light  source  In  the 
Fpectroscope.  the  Laser  will  enable  scientists 
to  achieve  results  mu^h  m  ,)re  quickly  than 
in  the  past 

Lasers  also  have  a  number  of  poter.tial 
Indu.strial  applicptlf^ns.  In  the  chemical 
Industry  they  can  Le  u.-ed  in  the  selective 
heating  of  a  "single  ingredient  in  a  chemical 
mixture  This  will  permit  the  achievement 
of  certain  chemical  reactions  that  can  be 
achieved  in  no  other  way.  Even  embroidery 
work  or\  the  individual  chemical  bonds  of 
molecules  can  be  accomplished  through  the 
vise  of  the  Laser, 

Uisers  will  <ilso  open  up  a  completely  new 
area  of  mlcrotechnology.  by  giving  us  the 
Hblltty  to  drill  or  cut  to  tolerance  measured 
in  hundreds  of  molecules.  All  materials — 
including  diamonds — can  now  be  drilled  or 
cut  with  extreme  precision.  High  tempera- 
ture materials  can  also  be  welded  easily. 

Lasers  also  oiler  a  completely  new  approach 
to  the  design  of  large  computers,  which— in 
spite  of  their  tremendous  speeds — are  still 
too  slow  to  do  all  the  sclentlflc  and  business 
Jobs  we  would  like.  Lasers  may  make  it  pos- 
sible tu  greatly  increase  computation  speeds 
by  substituting  '■pipelines  of  light"  for 
wires   and  components. 

Great  potential  also  exists  in  the  field  of 
medicine.  Lasers,  with  their  output  focused 
to  a  very  small  spot,  can  be  used  to  perform 
many  ki'nds  of  knlfeless  surgery.  A  surgeon 
has  already  used  this  technique  to  operate 
on  a  human  eye  and  correct  a  detached  ret- 
ina.    The  Laser  beam,   which   Is  focused  on 


the  retmi  bv  tlie  lens  of  the  eye.  Is  used  to 
burn  small  sections  around  the  detached 
area.  Scar  tisbue  forms  at  the  points,  of 
burn  rei-ttaches  the  optical  elements,  and 
sight' is  restored.  In  etfect,  elements  of  the 
inner  eye  have  been  "spot  welded'  without 
cutting  any  portion  of  the  organ  Itself.  In 
the  ne.ir  future  similar  techniques  may  be 
u;:ed  for  nerve  surgery,  brain  surgery,  and 
the  remo.-al  of  undesired  tissue. 

One  of  the  most  promising  uses  for  the 
Laser  will  be  found  in  the  field  of  commu- 
nications. For  years  radio  and  TV  stations, 
as  well  as  military  users  of  the  frequency 
spectrum,  have  been  trying  for  clear  chan- 
nels without  Interference  from  other  users. 
This  has  become  a  matter  of  worldwide 
concern. 

The  Li.ser  opens  up  entirely  new  frequency 
r-.nges  From  the  earliest  experiments  In 
r.id^j  to  the  present  time  we  have  explored 
about  ICO  billion  cycles.  On  most  frequen- 
cies we  have  multiple,  interfering  users  In 
competition  and  conflict.  But  In  the  next 
few  years  Lasers  will  open  more  than  a  mil- 
lion times  the  present  communications  spec- 
trum. This  presents  the  opportunity  for  a 
vast  expansion— Including  TV  relay  and  lu- 
nar and  Interplanetary  communications. 

As   I   have  suggested   earlier,  the  Laser  Is 
Ideally  suited  for  application  in  space.    One 
of  its  uses  win  be  as  part  of  various  sensing 
devices.     Surveillance,    data    readout,    map- 
ping, surveying,  and  navigation  and  control 
may  be  revolutionized  by  the  full  application 
of  the  L^ser  principle.    The  first  step  tow£rd 
a    space    Laser    radar    was   recently    demon- 
strated.    Scientists  bounced  Laser  beams  off 
the  mocn  and  detected  the  returning  signal. 
The  l.a.ser  offers  a  method  for  commiml- 
rat.ons   and   energy  transfer  In  space.     If  a 
;.i:t::-- i.^rity  Laser  beam  were  directed  at  a 
satellite    most  of  its  energy  covild  be  trans- 
ferred  t3  an   appropriate  receiver.     Thus  It 
would  be  entirely  possible  to  recharge  bat- 
teries  or   activate  a  chemical   power  source 
In  X  space  vehicle.     If  a  Laser  system  were 
developed  as  a  backup  to  the  space  vehicle's 
normal  power  supply.  It  could  correct  for  a 
po'.ver  failure. 

This    same   capability   could    also   be   used 
for  defensive  purposes  in  space.     Within  an 
increase  In  the  energy  level  of  a  Laser  beam. 
or  with  more  precise   aiming  techniques,  it 
might     have    Increasingly    destructive     and 
lethal  effects  and  perhaps  could  be  used  to 
de<^.\de  or  destroy  the  sensors  and  structure 
of  the  space  vehicle  at  which  It  was  directed. 
As  vcu  know,  these  are  only  a  few  of  the 
potential  applications  of  the  Laser.    Its  many 
possibilities  have  Intrigued  the  scientist  and 
the  engineer,  and  It  Is  time  for  Industry  and 
the  Government  to  make  sure  that  this  new 
technology   Is  developed    fully  and  rapidly. 
To  a  very  large  extent,  the  rate  of  develop- 
ment  depends   on   the   amount  of  research 
and     development    effort    expended.      This 
costs  money;  It  all  has  to  be  organized  and 
directed;   and  It  will  result  from  Industrial 
progress.      But    If    the   Laser   Is   to   achieve 
maximum   utility    in   research    and   for   In- 
dustrial  and    national   security  purposes,  a 
clear    appreciation    of    its   scientific    Import 
must  also  come  from  the  Government. 

As  you  know,  the  Government  Is  already 
actively  supporting  Laser  research  and  de- 
velopment. Although  much  of  this  is  di- 
rected toward  possible  military  application, 
It  Is  clear  that  many  civilian  applications 
will  be  derived  from  these  defense -oriented 
early  tfTorls. 

The  Arni.v  Ordnance  Missile  Command,  the 
Signal  Corps,  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
have  ill  backed  Laser  developments  and 
evaluations  which  provide  promise  for  Army 
miosiois.  The  Office  of  Naval  Research  has 
sponscred  numerous  contracts  related  to 
materials.  The  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  has  industry  studies 
undervav  which  may  well  open  new  doors 
to  precision  tracking  of  U.S.  space  launches. 


Other  agencies  will  become  involved  in  the 
application  of  Lasers. 

In  the  Air  Force,  our  current  funding  for 
Laser  technology  Is  about  $6  million.  Our 
efforts  range  from  instrumentation  develop- 
ment to  the  search  for  means  of  using  Laser 
beams  in  support  of  our  military  space  ob- 
jectives. Our  budget  for  fiscal  year  1964 
should  include  an  Increase  for  Laser  resenrch 
and  development. 

The  Laser  is  a  striking  example  of  the 
potential  to  be  found  in  today's  advanced 
technology.  We  must  make  full  use  of  its 
possibilities   for  national   security   purposes. 

There  Is  ample  evidence  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  interest  In  Lasers.  The  Soviets  claim 
to  have  discovered  the  La.-ser  In  1951,  and  In 
1959  they  awarded  the  Lenin  Prize  to  the 
authors  of  Important  Russian  papers  on 
Lasers.  The  level  of  Soviet  La.«=er  research, 
as  reflected  In  numerous  reports  since  the 
mld-l»50'8,  suggests  that  considerable  plan- 
ning and  organization  have  gone  Into  their 

efforts. 

It  appears  that  Soviet  efforts  to  date  have 
roughly  paralleled  those  of  the  United  States. 
But  the  Soviet  may  secretly  have  specific 
Laser  applications  under  strenuous  develop- 
ment. They  have  always  been  quick  to  make 
military  application  of  their  scientific  ad- 
vances. 

The  Laser  is  only  one  of  the  many  areas 
of  advanced  technology  that  must  receive 
increased  support  If  our  Nation  Is  to  main- 
tain technical  superiority. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  direction  and 
support  of  advanced  technology  within  the 
Air  Force,  the  Research  and  Technology 
Division  has  recently  been  created  as  part 
of  the  Air  Force  Systems  Command.  This 
division  Is  now  operational  under  MaJ.  Gen. 
Marvin  Demler  and  is  directed  to  Insure 
maximum  exploitation  of  the  Laser  and 
other  significant  scientific  Innovations.  This 
new  division  will  provide  us  with  the  man- 
agement tool  that  win  enable  us  to  be  more 
responsive  In  vital  areas  of  applied  research 
and  advanced  technology.  Increased  effort 
in  this  area  is  vital  in  today's  technological 
contest. 

The  Laser  Is  a  primary  example  of  the  new 
scientific  chaUenges  and  opportunities  facing 
the  United  States  today.  Through  this  tech- 
nique, light  has  become  a  slgnlf.cant  tool 
of  almost  infinite  potential— for  either  good 
or  evU.  Other  areas  of  advanced  technology 
may  have  slmUar  implications  for  our  na- 
tional security.  We  must  recognize  this 
fact  and  insure  that  the  advance  of  tech- 
nology win  continue  to  add  to  the  strength 
and  security  of  the  free  world. 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr  President.  I  was 
delmhted  to  hear  the  very  apt  and 
timely  remarks  of  my  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  on  national 
security  and  military  space  power.  I 
am  honored  and  flattered  by  his  kind 
remarks  concerning  the  speech  I  made 
on  Monday  on  thi.s  subject. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  long  been  concerned  with 
our  lagging  military  space  accomplish- 
ments, and  his  remarks  today  added  im- 
measurably to  the  case  which  is  rapidly 
being  developed,  both  here  and  througii- 
out  the  Nation,  to  bring  a  sense  of 
urgency  to  the  space  challeneie.  He  has 
given  a  valuable  address  on  the  need 
to  reorient  our  space  efforts  in  order  to 
insure  the  peace.  Tor,  as  Senator  Dodd 
has  fittingly  expressed  it,  "Peace  cannot 
be  protected  by  weakness,"  He  has 
wisely  sensed  liiat  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  have  reservations  about 
our  position  in  the  space  race  and  that 
they  are  not  satisfied  with  mere  scien- 
tific "gadgetry"  alone. 
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The  Senator  from  Connecticut  stales, 
as  I  have  been  saylrg,  that  we  must  allo- 
cate a  higher  priority  to  our  defensive 
requirements  in  srace."  And  he  urces 
a  higher  priority  ft  r  the  militaiT  poten- 
tialities of  space. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  thu.  week  in  the  form  of 
statements  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
that  much  more  k\\\  be  done  in  this 
important  area  ve  y  soon.  I  hope  that 
much  more  w  ill  be  done,  and  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  for  his 
eloquent  and  persuasive  statement  that 
we  m-ost  start  preparing  today  so  that 
we  establish  our  military  power  not  only 
on  land,  sea.  and  air  but  in  space. 


VETERANS   I:E.\DJUSTMENT 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  349'  to  provide  readjust- 
ment assistance  to  veterans  who  serve  in 
the  Armed  Forces  between  January  31, 
1955.  and  July  1.  i963. 

The  PRESIDI.MG  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agrteing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  pro- 
pose an  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  printed,  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table,  and  printed  in  the 
Record.  ^^^ 

The     PRESIDI^IG     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will   be   received,   printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,     the     amendment     will     be 
printed  in  the  Re  :ord. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  beginning  with  line  5.  strike 
out  all  through  line  2  on  page  52,  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"STATEMllNT  OF  POUCT 

"Sec  102.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  herebv  decUres  that  the  veterans' 
education  and  training  loan  program  cre- 
ated by  this  Act  is  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding vocational  readjustment  and  restor- 
ing lost  educational  opportunities  to  those 
service  men  and  women  whose  educational 
or  vocational  ambitions  have  been  inter- 
rupted or  Impeded  by  reason  of  active  service 
In  the  Armed  Forcis  during  a  period  when 
compulsory  mllltar/  service  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  was  In  effect,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  such  persons  'u  at- 
taining the  educational  and  training  status 
which  they  might  normally  have  aspired  to 
and  obtained  had  they  not  served  their 
country. 

"TrrLi   n — iDtJCA-  ional   and   vocational 

TRAIKINC  LOANS 

"Part  1 — Definitions 

"Sec.  201.  For  the  purpose  of  this  title — 

"(1)  the  term  b.isic  service  period'  means 
the  period  beginn  ng  on  February  1,  1955. 
and  ending  on  thj  day  before  the  date  of 
termination  of  compulsory  military  service 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  except 
that  with  respect  to  a  person  In  the  active 
service  of  the  Armed  Forces  on  such  day. 
such  term  means  the  period  beginning  on 
February  1,  1955.  luid  ending  on  the  date  of 
the  person  s  first  discharge  or  release  from 
service  after  such  cay; 

"l2)  the  term  'eligible  veteran'  means  any 
person  who  Is  not  n  the  active  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  and  *ho — 

"(A)  has  served  in  the  active  service  of 
the  Armed  Forces  at  any  time  during  the 
period  beginning  on  February   1,  1955,  and 
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ending  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  ter- 
mination of  compulsory  military  service  un- 
dt'r  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 

■  I  B  I  has  been  discharged  or  released  from 
such  active  service  under  conditions  other 
than  dishonorable,  and  was  not  given  a  bad- 
conduct  discharge,  or  If  an  oflBcer,  did  not 
resign  for  the  go'jd  of  the  service,  and 

"(C)  has  served  in  the  active  service  of 
the  Armed  Forces  continuously  prior  to  such 
discharge  or  release  for  six  mouths  or  more 
subsequent  to  January  31.  1955  (exclusive  of 
any  period  he  was  assigned  by  the  Armed 
Forces  to  a  civilian  institution  for  a  course 
of  education  and  training  which  was  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  established  courses 
offered  to  civilians,  or  a  cadet  or  midship- 
man at  one  of  the  service  academies),  or 
tias  been  discharged  or  released  by  reason  of 
an  actual  service -incurred  injury  or  dis- 
ability; 

"(3)  the  term  'date  of  termination  of 
compulsory  military  servic;  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States'  means  the  day  follow- 
ing the  last  day  on  which  Involuntary  In- 
duction of  civilians  (other  than  Individuals 
liable  for  Induction  by  reason  of  a  prior 
deferment)  Into  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  Is  authorized  under  (A)  the 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act. 
as  now  in  effect  or  hereafter  amended,  or  (B) 
any  law  enacted  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  if  such  law  is  enacted 
within  six  months  after  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act  ceases  to  be 
effective. 

"(4)  the  term  'program  of  education  or 
txaining'  means  any  single  unit  course  or 
subject,  any  curriculum,  or  any  combination 
of  unit  courses  or  subjects,  which  is  gen- 
erally accepted  as  necessary  to  fulfill  require- 
ments for  the  attainment  of  a  predetermined 
and  identified  educational,  professional,  or 
vocational  objective; 

"(5)  the  term  course'  means  an  organized 
unit  of  subject  matter  in  which  instruction 
is  offered  within  a  given  period  of  time  or 
which  covers  a  specific  amount  of  related 
subject  matter  for  which  credit  toward  grad- 
uation or  certification  Is  usually  given; 
"(6)  the  term  dependent'  means — 
"(A)  a  child  (as  defined  in  section  101  of 
the  Veteran's  Benefit  Act  of  1957)  of  an 
eligible  veteran. 

"(B)  a  parent  (as  defined  ir.  section  101 
of  the  Veteran's  Benefit  Act  of  1957)  of  an 
eligible  veteran.  If  the  parent  is  in  fact  de- 
pendent upon  the  veteran,  and 

"(C)  the  wife  of  an  eligible  veteran,  or.  In 
the  ca«e  of  an  eUglble  veteran  who  is  a  wom- 
an, her  husband  if  he  is  in  fact  dependent 
upon  the  veteran; 

"(7)  the  term  'educational  institution' 
means  any  public  or  private  elementary 
school,  secondary  school,  vocational  school, 
correspondence  school,  business  school. 
Junior  coUege.  teachers  college,  college, 
normal  school,  professional  school,  univer- 
sity, scientific  or  technical  Institution,  or 
other   Institution    fiu-nlshinp   education    for 

adults: 

••(8)  the  lejm  'training  establishment' 
means  any  business  or  other  establishment 
providing  apprentice  or  other  training  on  the 
Job.  Including  those  under  the  supervision 
of  a  college  or  university  or  any  State  de- 
partment of  education,  or  any  State  appren- 
ticeship agency,  or  any  State  board  of  voca- 
tional education,  or  any  Joint  apprentice 
committee,  or  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship 
established  In  accordance  with  Public  Law 
308.  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  or  any  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  authorized  to 
sui>ervi!>e  such  training: 

'•(9)  the  term  'Armed  Forres'  means  the 
Army  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  the  Coast  Guard  of  the  United 
States; 

•■(10)  the  term  'State'  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  Territories  and  poEfesslous 
of  the  United  Suites,  the  District  of  Colum- 


bia, the  Commonwealth  of  P-uert^  Rice,  and 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone; 

"(11)  the  term  'Admii-istratur'  means  the 
Administrator  of  Veterai.s    Aff  iirs    and 

"(12)  the  term  'Comml&sK  i..  r  n.e..ns  the 
United  States  Commissioner  .1  ELiu^.ii.on. 


"Part  11 — Eligibility 

"Entitlement  to  education  or  training  loans 

generally 

"Skc.  202.  Each  eligible  veteran  shall,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  title,  be  entitled 
to  education  and  training  loans  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  him  in  pursuing  a  program 
of  education  or  training.  Such  loan  shall  be 
repayable  by  such  veteran  to  the  Government 
as  hereinafter  provided. 

"Commencement;  time  limltatlona 

"Sec.  203.  (at  No  eligible  veteran  shall  be 
entitled  to  Initiate  a  program  of  education 
or  training  under  this  title  more  than  three 
years  from  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  or  after  tliree  years  after  his  discharge 
or  release  from  active  service,  whichever  Is 

later. 

"(b)  The  prc<gram  of  education  and  train- 
ing of  an  eligible  veteran  under  this  title 
Bhan,  on  and  after  the  delimiting  date  for 
the  veteran  to  initiate  his  program,  be  pur- 
sued continuously  until  completion  except 
that  an  eligible  veteran  may  suspend  the 
pursuit  of  his  5rogram  for  p>erlods  of  not 
more  than  twe»?  consecutive  months,  and 
may  suspend  the  'pursuit  of  such  program 
for  longer  periods  If  the  Administrator  finds 
that  the  suspension  for  each  such  period  was 
due  to  conditions  Ijeyond  the  control  of  the 
eligible  veteran. 

"(c)  In  the  event  an  eligible  veteran  re- 
turns to  active  service  in  the  Armed  Forces 
prior  to  the  date  on  which  compulsory  serv- 
ice under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  ter- 
minates, his  date  of  discharge  or  release 
shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  and 
section  204.  b«;  the  date  of  discharge  or  re- 
lease from  hifi  last  period  of  active  service 
which  began  prior  to  the  date  en  which 
compulsory  service  und?r  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  terminates. 
"Expiration  of  AU  Education  and  Training 
"Sec.  204.  No  education  or  training  loan 
shall  be  provided  an  eUglble  veteran  under 
this  title  beyond  eight  years  after  his  dis- 
charge or  release  from  active  service,  and  In 
no  event  shall  an  education  or  training  loan 
be  provided  under  this  title  more  than  ten 
years  after  the  date  on  which  compulsory 
service  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
terminates. 

"Computation  of  Veteran's  Loan  Entitlement 
"Sec.  205.  (a)  Each  eligible  veteran  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  education  and  train- 
ing loans  under  this  title  to  assist  him  In 
obtaining  education  or  training  over  a  pe- 
riod equal  to  one  and  a  half  times  the  dura- 
tion of  his  iu;tlve  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces  during  his  basic  service  period  (or 
to  the  equivalent  thereof  in  part-time  train- 
ing), except  that — 

'•  (1 )  in  computing  the  duration  of  his 
active  service  In  the  Armed  Forces,  there 
shaU  be  excluded  a  period  equal  to  any 
period  he  was  assigned  by  the  Armed  Forces 
to  a  civilian  institution  for  a  course  of  edu- 
cation or  training  which  was  substantiaUy 
the  same  as  established  courses  offered  to 
civilians  or  as  a  cadet  or  midshipman  at  one 
of  the  service  academies; 

"(2j  the  period  for  which  an  eligible  vet- 
eran shall  be  entitled  to  receive  education 
and  training  loans  under  this  title  shall  not. 
except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b;.  exceed 
thirty-six  months;   and 

"(3)  the  period  for  which  an  eligible  vet- 
eran shall  be  entitled  to  receive  education 
and  training  loans  under  this  title,  together 
with  education  or  training  received  under 
part  VIII  of  Veterans  Regulation  Numbered 
1(a),  title  II  of  the  Veterans'  Readjustment 
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Assistance  Act  of  1952,  of  the  War  Orphans" 
Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1956,  or  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  training  under  part 
VII,  Veterans  Regulation  Numbered  1(a), 
or  Public  Law  894.  Elghty-flrst  Congress, 
shall  not,  except  as  pro%-lded  In  subsection 
I  b  I ,  exceed  thirty-six  months  in  the  ag- 
gregate. 

"(bi  Whenever  the  period  of  entitlement 
to  education  and  training  under  this  title 
of  an  eligible  veteran  who  is  enrolled  In  an 
educational  Institution  regularly  operated  on 
I  he  quarter  or  semester  system  ends  during 
a  quarter  or  semester  and  after  a  major  part 
of  such  semester  or  quarter  has  expired,  such 
period  shall  be  extended  to  the  termination 
of  such  unexpired  quarter  or  semester.  In 
all  other  courses  offered  by  educational  insti- 
tutions, whenever  the  period  of  eligibility 
ends  after  a  major  portion  of  the  course  is 
completed  such  period  may  be  extended  to 
the  end  of  the  course  or  for  nine  weeks, 
whichever  is  the  lesser  period. 

'■(c)  In  the  case  of  any  eligible  veteran 
who  is  pursuing  any  program  of  education 
or  training  exclusively  by  correspondence, 
one-fourth  of  the  elapsed  time  in  following 
such  program  of  education  or  training  shall 
be  charged  against  the  veteran's  period  of 
entitlement. 

•■Part  111 — En-ol'.vient 
•■Selection  of  Program 
"Sec.  206,  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  each  eligible  veteran  may  select  a  pro- 
gram of  education  or  training  to  assist  him 
m  attaining  an  educational,  professional,  or 
vocational  objective   at   any  educational   in- 
stitution or  training  establishment  selected 
by  him,  whether  or  not  located  in  the  State 
ui   which  he  resides,  which  will  accept   and 
retain   him   as   a  student   or   trainee   in   any 
field  or  branch  of  Icnowledge  which  such  in- 
stitution or  establishment  rinds  him  qualified 
to  undertake  or  pursue      Nowithstanding  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  section,  an  eligi- 
ble veteran  may  not  pursue  a  program  of  ed- 
ucation or  training  at  an  educational  institu- 
tion or  training  establishment  which  is  not 
located    in    a  State,   unless   such   program   is 
pursued  at  an  approved  educational  institu- 
tion of   higher  learninR.     The  Administrator 
in  his  discretion  may  deny  or  discontinue  the 
enrollment  under  this  title  of  any  veteran  in 
a  foreign  educational  Institution  if  he  finds 
that    such    enrollment    is    not    for    the    best 
ir.tfrest  of  the  veteran  or  the  Government. 
■'Applications;  Approval 
"Sec   207    Any  eligible  veteran  who  desires 
to  initiate  a  program  of  education  or  train- 
ing under  this  title  shall  submit  an  appli- 
cation to   the  Administrator  which  shall   be 
in  such  form,  and  contain  such  information. 
as   the    Administrator   shajl    prescribe.     The 
Administrator  shall  .ipprove  such  upplication 
unless    he    finds    that    such    veteran    is    not 
eligible   for   or  entitled   to   the  education   or 
training  applied  for  or  that  his  program  of 
education  or   training  falls  to  meet  any  of 
the    requirements   of    this  title,   or   that   the 
elii^lble  veteran  is  already  qualified,  by  reason 
of  ^previous  education  and   training,  for  the 
educational,   professional,   or   vocational   ob- 
jective for  which  the  courses  of  the  prognun 
of    education    or    training    are    offered.      ihe 
Administrator   shall   notify  the  eligible   vet- 
eran  of    the    approval    or   disapproval   of   his 
application. 

Change  of  Program 
"Sec.  208.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  207,  each  eligible  veteran  (except  an 
eligible  veterans  whose  program  has  been 
interrupted  or  discontinued  due  to  his  own 
misconduct,  his  own  neglect,  or  his  own  lack 
of  application)  may.  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  period  during  which  he  is  en- 
titled 07  initiate  a  program  of  cducntion  or 
training  under  this  title,  make  not  more 
than  one  change  A  program  c  i  education  or 
training. 


"(b)  Each  eligible  veteran,  who  has  not 
made  a  change  of  program  of  education  or 
training  before  the  expiration  of  the  period 
during  which  he  is  entitled  to  Initiate  a 
program  of  education  or  training  under  this 
title,  may  make  not  more  than  one  change 
of  prograrr.  of  education  or  training  with 
the  approval  of  the  Administrator.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  approve  such  a  change  If  he 
finds  that. — 

"(li  the  eligible  veteran  Is  not  making 
satisfactory  progress  in  his  present  program 
and  that  the  failure  is  not  due  to  his  own 
misconduct ,  his  own  neglect,  or  his  own  lack 
of  applicat;on,  and  If  the  program  to  which 
the  eligible  vet.eran  desires  to  change  Is  more 
in  keeping  with  his  aptitude  or  previous  edu- 
cation and  training;   or 

"1 2)  the  program  to  which  the  eligible 
veteran  desires  to  change,  while  not  a  part 
of  the  program  currently  pursued  by  him.  Is 
a  normal  progression  from  such  program. 

"(c)  As  used  In  this  section  the  term 
change  of  program  of  education  or  training' 
shall  not  bf  deemed  to  Include  a  change  from 
the  pursui;  of  one  objective  or  level  of  edu- 
cation or  training  to  the  pursuit  of  a  higher 
objective  or  level  of  education  or  training  In 
the  same  field  of  study  or  training. 

•  Avocational    and    Recreational   Courses 

"Sec  209.  la)  The  Administrator  shall  not 
approve  the  enrollment  of  an  eligible  veteran 
m  any  bartending  coiirse,  dancing  course,  or 
personality  development  course. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  not  approve 
the  enrollment  of  an  eligible  veteran — 

"(1)  in  any  photography  course  or  enter- 
tainment  ?ourse,  or 

"(2)  in  any  mvislc  course — Instrumental 
or  vocal— public  speaking  cotirse,  or  course 
in  sports  or  athletics  such  as  horseback  rid- 
ing, swimming,  fishing,  skiing,  golf,  baseball, 
tennis,  bowling,  sports  officiating,  or  other 
sport  or  athletic  courses,  except  courses  of 
applied  music,  physical  education,  or  public 
speaking  vv'hlch  are  offered  by  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  for  credit  as  an  Integral  part 
of  a  program  leading  to  an  educational  ob- 
jective, or 

'(3)  in  any  other  type  of  course  which 
the  Administrator  finds  to  be  avocatlonal  or 
recreational  In  character; 

unless  the  eligible  veteran  submits  justifi- 
cation showing  that  the  course  will  be  of 
bona  fide  use  in  the  pursuit  of  his  present 
or  contemplated  business  or  occupation. 

"Discontinuance  of  Education  and  Training 
Loans  for  Unsatisfactory  Progress 
"Sec.  210.  The  Administrator  shall  discon- 
tinue education  and  training  loans  to  an 
eligible  veteran  If,  at  any  time,  he  finds  that, 
according  to  the  regularly  prescribed  stand- 
ards and  practices  of  the  educational 
institution  or  training  establishment,  the 
c  )nduct  or  progress  of  such  veteran  Is  unsat- 
isfactory. 

"Minimum  Number  of  Nonveteran  Students 
Required 
"Sec  211.  The  Administrator  shall  not 
approve  ihe  enrollment  of  any  eligible  vet- 
eran, not  already  enrolled,  In  any  nonaccred- 
ited  course  below  the  college  level  offered  by 
a  proprietary  profit  or  proprietary  nonprofit 
educational  institution  for  any  period  dur- 
ing which  the  Administrator  finds  that  more 
than  85  per  centum  of  the  students  enrolled 
in  the  course  are  paying  all  or  any  part  of 
their  tuillon,  fees,  or  other  charges  with  the 
assistance  of  loans  obtained  imder  this  Act, 
or  are  having  all  or  any  part  of  their  tuition, 
fees,  or  other  charges  paid  to  or  for  them  by 
the  educitional  institutional  or  the  Veter- 
ans' Adninistration  under  Part  VII  of  Vet- 
erans Regulation  Numbered  1  (a),  title  II  of 
the  Veterans  Readjustment  Assistance  Act 
of  1952,  the  War  Orphans"  Educational  As- 
sistance Act  of  1956. 


"Period  of  Operation  for  Approval 
"Sec.  212.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  not 
approve  the  enrollment  of  an  eligible  vet- 
eran In  any  course  offered  by  an  educational 
Institution  when  such  course  has  been  in 
operation  for  less  than  two  years. 

"(b)   Subsection  (a)   shall  not  apply  to — 
"(1)    any  course  to  be  pursued  In  a  public 
or    other    tax-supported    educational    insti- 
tution; 

"(2)  any  course  which  Is  offered  by  an 
educational  institution  which  has  been  in 
operation  for  more  than  two  years,  if  such 
course  Is  similar  in  character  to  the  instruc- 
tion previously  given  by  such  institution; 

"(3)  any  course  which  has  been  offered 
by  an  Institution  for  a  period  of  more  than 
two  years,  notwithstanding  the  Institution 
has  moved  to  another  location  within  the 
same  general  locality;  or 

"(4)  any  course  which  Is  offered  by  a  non- 
profit educational  Institution  of  college  level 
and  which  Is  recognized  for  credit  toward  a 
standard  college  degree. 

"Institutions  Listed  by  Attorney  General 
"Sec.  213.  The  Administrator  shall  not  ap- 
prove the  enrollment  of,  or  disbursement  of 
an  education  and  training  loan  to,  any  eligi- 
ble veteran  In  any  course  in  an  educational 
Institution  or  training  establishment  while 
It  Is  listed  by  the  Attorney  General  under 
section  3  of  F>art  III  of  Executive  Order  9835, 
as  amended. 

"Part  IV — Loans  to  veterans 
"Education  and  Training  Loans 
"Sec.  214.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall 
provide  to  each  eligible  veteran  who  Is  pur- 
suing a  program  of  education  or  training  un- 
der this  title,  and  who^  applies  therefor,  an 
education  and  training  loan  to  meet  In  part 
the  expenses  of  his  subsistence,  tuition,  lees, 
supplies,  books,  and  equipment. 

"(b)  The  education  and  training  loan  for 
an  eligible  veteran  shall  be  provided,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  215,  only  for  the  period  of 
the  veteran's  enrollment  as  approved  by  the 
Administrator,  but  no  loan  shall  be  pro- 
vided— 

"(1)  to  any  veteran  enrolled  In  an  Insti- 
tutional course  which  leads  to  a  standard 
college  degree  or  a  course  of  institutional 
on-farm  training  for  any  period  when  the 
veteran  Is  not  pursuing  his  course  in  accord- 
ance with  the  regularly  established  policies 
and  regxUatlons  of  the  Institution  and  the 
requirements  of  this  title, 

"(2)  to  any  veteran  enrolled  in  an  Insti- 
tutional course  which  does  not  lead  to  a 
standard  college  degree  or  In  a  course  of 
apprentice  or  other  training  on  the  Job  for 
any  day  of  absence  in  excess  of  thirty  days 
In  a  twelve-month  period,  not  counting  as 
absences  weekends  or  legal  holidays  estab- 
lished by  Federal  or  State  law  during  which 
the  institution  or  establishment  is  not  reg- 
ularly in  session  or  operation,  or 

"(3)  to  any  veteran  pursuing  his  program 
of  education  exclusively  by  correspondence 
for  any  period  during  which  no  lessons  were 
serviced  by  the  institution. 

"(c)  No  education  and  training  loan  shall 
be  provided  to  an  eligible  veteran  for  any 
period  until  the  Administrator  shall  have 
received — 

"(1)  from  the  eligible  veteran  (A)  In  the 
case  of  an  eligible  veteran  enrolled  in  an 
Institutional  course  which  leads  to  a  stand- 
ard college  degree  or  a  course  of  Institutional 
on-farm  training,  a  certification  that  he  was 
actually  enrolled  In  and  pursuing  the  course 
as  approved  by  the  Administrator,  or  (B)  in 
the  case  of  an  eligible  veteran  enrolled  in 
an  Institutional  course  which  does  not  lead 
to  a  standard  college  degree  or  a  course  of 
apprentice  or  other  training  on  the  Job.  a 
certification  as  to  actual  attendance  during 
such  period,  or  (C)  In  the  case  of  an  eligible 
veteran  enrolled  In  a  program  of  education 
or  training  by  correspondence,  a  certification 
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as  to  the  number  of  lessons  actually  com- 
pleted by  the  veterai  and  serviced  by  the 
institution,  and 

'■(2)  from  the  edui  ?ttl  inra  Institution  or 
training  estabUshniei.: ,  a  certification,  or  an 
endorsement  on  the  veteran's  certificate,  that 
such  veteran  was  enrolled  in  and  pursuing 
a  course  of  education  or  training  during 
such  period,  and,  in  the  case  of  an  Insti- 
tution furnishing  edi. cation  or  training  to 
a  veteran  exclusively  by  correspondence,  a 
certification,  or  an  endorsement  on  the  vet- 
eran's certificate,  as  to  the  number  of  lessons 
completed  by  the  veteian  and  serviced  by  the 
Institution. 

Education  and  training  loans  shall,  Insofar 
as  practicable,  be  disbursed  within  twenty 
days  after  receipt  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
certifications  required  by  this  subsection. 

"Computation  of  Edacatlon  and  Training 
Loans 

"Sec.  215.  (a)  The  education  and  train- 
ing loan  of  an  eligible  veteran  who  Is  pur- 
suing a  program  of  education  or  training 
In  an  educational  institution  and  Is  not 
entitled  to  receive  ar  education  and  train- 
ing loan  under  subsection  (b) ,  (c) .  (d) ,  (e) . 
or  (f)   shall  be  computed  as  follows: 

"(1)  If  such  program  Is  pursued  on  a 
full-time  basis,  such  loan  shall  be  computed 
at  the  rate  of  1110  per  month.  If  the  veteran 
has  no  dependent,  or  at  the  rate  of  $135  per 
month.  If  he  has  on(  dep>endent,  or  at  the 
rate  of  $160  per  month,  If  he  has  more  than 
one  dependent. 

"(2)  If  such  prog  am  Is  pursued  on  a 
three-quarters  time  basis,  such  loan  shall  be 
computed  at  the  rat«:  of  $80  per  month.  If 
the  veteran  has  no  dependent,  or  at  the  rate 
of  $100  per  month.  If  he  has  one  dependent, 
or  at  the  rate  of  $12)  per  month,  If  he  has 
more  than  one  dependent. 

"(3)  If  such  program  Is  pursued  on  a  half- 
time  basis,  such  loan  shall  be  computed  at 
the  rate  of  $50  per  month.  If  the  veteran 
has  no  dependent,  or  at  the  rate  of  $60  per 
month,  if  he  has  one  dependent,  or  at  the 
rate  of  $80  per  mont  i.  If  he  has  more  than 
one  dependent. 

"(b)  The  education  and  training  loan  of 
an  eleglble  veteran  -who  is  pursuing  a  full- 
time  program  of  education  and  training 
which  consists  of  Imtltutlonal  courses  and 
on-the-job  training,  with  the  on-the-job 
training  portion  of  th<!  program  being  strictly 
supplemental  to  the  Institutional  portion, 
shall  be  computed  at  the  rate  of  ( 1 )  $90  per 
month.  If  he  has  no  dependent,  or  (2)  $110 
per  month,  if  he  has  one  dependent,  or  (3) 
8130  per  month,  if  he  has  more  than  one 
dependent. 

"(c)  The  education  and  training  loan  of  an 
eligible  veteran  pursuing  apprentice  or  other 
training  on  the  Job  shall  be  computed  at  the 
rate  of  (1)  $70  per  month.  If  he  has  no  de- 
pendent, or  (2)  $85  per  month.  If  he  has  one 
dependent,  or  (3)  $105  per  month,  if  he  has 
more  than  one  dependent:  except  that  his 
education  and  training  loan  shall  be  reduced 
at  the  end  of  each  f cur-month  period  as  his 
program  progresses  by  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  basic  education 
and  training  loan  af  four  months  bears  to 
the  total  duration  of  his  apprentice  or  other 
training  on  the  Job;  but  in  no  case  shall  the 
Administrator  provUe  an  education  and 
training  loan  under  this  subsection  In  an 
amount  which,  when  added  to  the  compen- 
sation to  be  paid  to  the  veteran.  In  accord- 
ance with  his  approved  training  program,  for 
productive  labor  perlormed  as  a  part  of  his 
course,  "would  exceec  the  rate  of  $310  per 
month.  For  the  purjiose  of  computing  loans 
under  this  subsection,  the  duration  of  the 
training  of  an  eligible  veteran  shall  be  the 
period  specified  In  the  approved  application 
as  the  period  during  which  he  may  receive 
an  education  and  training  loan  for  such 
training,  plus  such  aildltional  period,  If  any, 
as  Is  necessary  to  make  the  number  of 
months  of  such  trailing  a  multiple  of  four. 


"M^    TT.e  education  and  training  loan  of 
an    eheibie    veteran    pursuing    institutional 
on-farra   training  shall  be  computed   at  the 
rate  of   (1)   $95  per  month,  if  he  has  no  de- 
pendent, or    (2)    $110  per  month,  if  he  has 
one  dependent,  or  (3)   $130  per  month.  If  he 
has  more  than  one  dependent;   except  that 
his  education  and  training  loan  shall  be  re- 
duced at  the  end  of  the  third,  and  each  sub- 
sequent, four-month  period  as  his  program 
progresses  by  an   amount   which   bears   the 
same  ratio  to  $65  per  month.  If  the  veteran 
has  no  dependent,  or  $80  per  month,  If  he 
has  one  dependent,  or  $100  per  month,  if  he 
has  more  than  one  dependent,  as  four  months 
bears  to  the  total  duration  of  such  veteran's 
Institutional    on-farm    training    reduced    by 
eight  months.     For  the  purpose  of  comput- 
ing loans  under  this  subsection,  the  duration 
of  the  training  of  an  eligible  veteran  shall 
be  the  period  specified  In  the  approved  ap- 
plication as  the  period  during  which  he  may 
receive  an  education  and  training  loan  for 
such  training,  plus  such  additional   period, 
if  any.  as  is  necessary  to  make  the  number 
of  such  months  of  such  training  a  multiple 
of  four. 

"(e)  The  education  and  training  loan  of 
an  eligible  veteran  pursuing  a  program  of 
education  or  training  exclusively  by  corre- 
spondence sliall  be  computed  on  the  basis 
of  the  established  charge  which  the  institu- 
tion requires  nonveterans  to  pay  for  the 
course  or  courses  pursued  by  the  eligible 
veteran.  Such  loan  shall  be  disbursed  quar- 
terly on  a  pro  rata  basis  for  the  lessons  com- 
pleted by  the  veteran  and  sen'lced  by  the 
Institution,  as  certified  by  the  Institution. 

"(f)  The  education  and  training  loan  of 
an  eligible  veteran  who  is  pursuing  a  pro- 
gram of  education  or  training  under  this 
title  In  an  educational  Institution  on  a  less- 
than-half-tlme  basis  shall  be  computed  at 
the  rate  of  (1)  the  established  charges  for 
tuition  and  fees  which  the  institution  re- 
quires similarly  circumstanced  nonveterans 
enrolled  In  the  same  course  to  pay,  or  (2) 
$110  per  month  for  a  full-time  course, 
whichever  Is  the  lesser. 

"(g)  Each  eligible  veteran  who  Is  pursu- 
ing an  approved  course  of  flight  training 
shall  be  paid  an  education  and  training  loan 
to  be  computed  at  the  rate  of  75  per  centum 
of  the  established  charge  which  similarly 
circumstanced  nonveterans  enrolled  in  the 
same  flight  course  are  required  to  pay  for 
tuition  for  the  course.  If  such  veteran's 
pr(5gram  of  education  or  training  consists 
exclusively  of  flight  training,  he  shall  not 
be  provided  an  education  and  training  loan 
under  one  of  the  preceding  subsections  of 
this  section:  if  his  program  of  education  or 
training  consists  of  flight  training  and  other 
education  or  training,  the  loan  provided 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  In  addition  to 
any  education  and  training  loan  provided  to 
him  under  one  of  the  preceding  subsections 
of  this  section  for  education  or  training 
other  than  flight  training.  Such  loan  shall 
be  disbursed  monthly  upon  receipt  of  cer- 
tification from  the  eligible  veteran  and  the 
Institution  as  to  the  actual  flight  training 
received  by  the  veteran.  In  each  such  case 
the  eligible  veteran"s  period  of  entitlement 
shall  be  charged  (in  addition  to  any  charge 
made  against  his  entitlement  by  reason  of 
education  or  training  other  than  flight  train- 
ing) with  one  day  for  each  $1.25  which  Is 
provided  to  the  veteran  as  an  education  and 
training  loan  for  such  course. 

"(h)  No  eligible  veteran  shall  be  provided 
an  education  and  training  loan  under  this 
title  for  any  period  during  which  (1)  he  Is 
enrolled  In  and  pursuing  a  course  of  educa- 
tion or  training  paid  for  by  the  United  States 
under  any  provision  of  law,  where  the  pay- 
ment of  such  loan  would  constitute  a  dupli- 
cation of  benefits  provided  to  the  veteran 
from  the  Federal  Treasury,  or  (2)  he  Is  pur- 
suing a  course  of  apprentice  or  other  train- 
ing on  the  Job,  a  course  of  Institutional  on- 


farm  training,  or  a  course  of  education  and 
training  describe<l  in  subsection  (b).  on  a 
less  than  full-time  basis. 

"Loar.  Requirements 
"Sec.    216.  Bdui^atlon   and    training   loans 
made  under  the  provisions  of  this  title — 

"(1)  shall  be  made  without  security,  ex- 
cept that  the  veUran  shall  execute  a  promis- 
sory note,  or  notes,  payable  to  the  United 
States; 

"(2)  shall  be  repaid  In  equal  or  graduated 
periodic  Installments,  In  accordance  with 
such  schedules  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
Administrator  over  such  period  of  time  as 
the  Administrator  slaall  prescribe,  not  ex- 
ceeding twelve  years,  beginning  one  year  after 
the  date  on  ■which  the  veteran  ceases  to 
pui  sue  his  progTJOn  of  education  or  training. 

except  that 

"(A)  periodic  Installments  may  be  re- 
adjusted in  the  case  of  any  veteran  if  the 
Administrator  finds  that  a  readjustment 
wou'.d  be  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  veteran 
and  the  Government,  and 

"(B)  periodic  Installments  need  not  be 
paid  during  any  period  (1)  In  which  the 
veteran  Is  pursuing  a  full-time  program  of 
education  or  training,  or  (11)  during  which 
the  veteran  Is  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  if  such  ^'eteran  is  recalled  to  active 
duty  and  Is  In  a  pay  grade  which  makes  re- 
payment an  undue  burden,  as  determined  by 
the  Administrator;  and 

"(3)  shall  be  Interest  free,  except  that  If 
such  loan  is  not  repaid  within  the  period 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator  interest  shall 
accrue  on  the  unpaid  principal,  beginning  on 
the  day  following  the  date  on  which  the 
last  payment  is  due.  at  a  rate  of  2  per  cen- 
tum per  annum.  If  a  veteran  falls  to  make 
payments  In  accordance  with  the  schedule 
of  repayment  prescribed  for  him  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, and  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  adherence  to  the  prescribed 
schedule  would  not  constitute  an  undue 
hardship  on  the  veteran,  the  Administrator 
shall  declare  the  entire  remaining  amount  of 
such  loan  due.  and  Interest  shall  accrue  on 
the  unpaid  principal  of  such  loan  at  the  rate 
of  2  per  centum  per  annum  from  the  date 
of  such  declaration. 

"(4)  shall  be  canceled  ul>on  the  death  of 
the  veteran,  or  if  he  becomes  permanently 
and  totally  disabled  as  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Administrator; 
"(5)  shall  be  subject  to  such  additional 
terms,  conditions,  and  requirements  as  the 
Administrator  may  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  financial  Interests  of  the 
United  States  and  to  carry  out  the  ptirpose 
of  this  title. 

"Actions  to  enforce  repayment  of  loan 
"Sec.  217.  (a)  In  addition  to  any  legal  ac- 
tion brought  to  recover  a  loan  made  under 
this  Act,  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
utilize  all  other  resources  to  effect  recovery 
of  such  loans.  Including  setoffs  of  such  loans 
against  veteran  benefits,  national  service  life 
Insurance  dividends,  or  any  other  Federal 
funds  otherwise  payable  to  the  veteran. 

"(b)  If  an  education  and  training  loan 
provided  tinder  this  title  is  not  repaid.  It 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  Administrator  or  his 
delegate  to  collect  such  Indebtedness  in  the 
same  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent,  inso- 
far as  applicable,  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  collect  a  tax  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  6331  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954. 

"(c)  In  addition  to  any  State  court  of 
competent  JurUidiction.  any  United  States 
district  court  for  any  di.strirt  wherein  the 
veteran  resides  or  was  resiaei.t  at  any  time 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  any  action  brought 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  recover  any  amount  payable  under  any 
promissory  note  executed  to  evidence  a  loan 
made  under  this  title.  No  legal  service  of 
any  kind  shall  t-e  required  to  be  made  upon 
the  veteran  other  than  notice  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  such  action  stating  tlie  date  of  entry 
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and  name  of  court;  such  notice  shall  be  sent 
by  registered  mall  to  the  last-known  address 
of  such  veteran  as  Indicated  In  the  records 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

■  id)  In  any  action  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
redoral  Oovernment  to  recover  any  amount 
p.wible  under  any  promissory  note  executed 
U)  evidence  a  loan  made  under  this  title, 
l!ie  fact  that  the  veteran  was  an  infant  at 
the  lime  of  slinlng  such  promusory  note 
fthrtU  tu)t  be  a  defense. 

Measurement,  of  Ooursea 
iSKf  'JM  (a)  rur  ihp  purpusPK  tif  Uux 
u»!p,  (I  I  an  insuluiUinnl  trade  nr  leoliuiortl 
tHuirM  iitTored  ui>  a  I'luck-hour  l)««l«  lipltiw 
tH»  t'nl|pa«>  Ipypl  InvulVlMg  uliop  pi'rtcth'P  )\h 
an  mtptftttl  purt  ll>«»rpnf.  nlmll  I>p  (Hiii<«I(Iph«<I 
a  rvilMimp  omtrs*  wlirn  n  nuiiltmiin  nt  Vlilitv 
huuni  ppr  wppk  nr  nilPiuUiu-p  In  rrquirpcl 
with  mil  mtirp  llxui  iwn  ami  nnp-hnU  hmun 
«)f  rpst  pprliKis  ppr  wppk  nllowpd,  (Ui  mi  in- 
•UUiUimal  rovirup  otTprpd  on  a  <'|o<'k-(\nui- 
bniili  bplow  UiB  rollrgp  IpvpI  In  whlt'lv  Ihpo- 
rnu'til  or  cli\/>f<ronin  ii^ntrurtion  prpdnminrtton 
kUiiU  bp  ronsldprpd  a  fuU-tlniP  oourup  whon 
a  minimum  of  iwpnly-nvo  hnurit  ppr  wppk 
npt  of  Instruction  is  rpqulrpd,  nnd  (3)  an 
Inslliutlonal  undrrnrnduate  course  ofTcrpd 
by  a  cnllpRp  or  unlvprnlfy  on  a  quaripr  or  bp- 
mestpr-hour  bnj«l«  for  w!\lch  credit  !« 
granted  toward  a  standard  coUe«e  denrcp 
shall  bo  considered  a  full-time  course  when 
a  minimum  of  fourteen  semester  hours  or  Us 
equivalent  la  required 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  define  full- 
time  training  in  the  ca.se  of  nil  types  of 
courses  of  education  or  training  other  than 
tn9tltutlon:\l  on-farm  training  and  the  types 
of  courses  referred  to  In  subsection  la); 
Provxdcd.  That  the  Administrator  shall  not 
define  fvill-time  apprentice  training  for  a 
particular  establishment  other  than  that  es- 
tablished as  the  standard  workweek  thro\ig;h 
bona  fide  collective  bargaining  between  em- 
ployers and  employees. 

"Overcharges  by  Educational  Institutions 

"Sec  219.  The  Administrator  may,  If  he 
flndii  that  an  l:-..stltutlon  has  charged  or  re- 
ceived from  any  cllK'ble  veteran  lUiy  omi)i;nt 
In  excess  of  the  rstabli.shed  charges  (or  tui- 
tion and  fees  which  the  in.stltutlon  rtHj'.uii  s 
similarly  circumstanced  nonveterans  enrolled 
In  the  same  course  to  pay,  disapprove  snch 
educational  Institution  for  tlie  enrollment  of 
any  veteran  not  already  enrolled  therein,  ex- 
cept that,  In  the  case  of  a  lox-aupporled 
public  i>d\icat!onal  li-.s!  itiillon  wlilch  dies  not 
havii  establiahrd  ch.irijes  for  tuition  and  Ive.s 
which  It  require:!  nonveteran  residents  to  pa\- 
svich  Institution  nviy  <-hiirt;e  and  receive  from 
each  elivjlble  vctpran  who  I.h  a  rodldeni  nu 
nn>oMnt  equal  to  the  e.-.tliu.ited  coat  of  tpnch- 
UiK  per«<uinpl  and  supplies  for  Instrtiriion 
atlrlbutablP  to  aiich  \etrrnn.  but  In  no  event 
to  expppd  the  rate  of  f  to  por  mnnlh  for  a  fvill- 
thno  courae 

"DmlKiial  Ion 

"Sk<'  '.''JO  (;\)  Unlesa  olhprwlap  pnialill»ihe<l 
by  Ihp  law  ol  IhP  Htaie  concniipd  the  chief 
pxecutlvp  of  pacli  stntp  U  rpqueatpd  to  crpntp 
or  dr-ilgnalp  a  State  dppartmcnt  or  ai^ency  aa 
tlip  .-itate  approving  agency'  for  hia  .State  fur 
the  purposea  of  this  title 

h  I  I  1  1  In  the  event  any  State  falls  or  de- 
rl:':C'.  t.)  create  or  designate  a  State  approv- 
ing i\\.'o\\c\'.  the  provisions  of  thl.s  title  which 
r.'.  •••  '.  )  ilio  State  approving  agency  shall, 
with  re.'^pect  to  ."Jvich  State,  be  deemed  to  refer 
to  the  Administrator. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  courses  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  Administrator  under  section 
221.  the  provisions  of  this  title  which  refer 
to  a  State  approving  agency  shall  be  deemed 
to  refer  to  the  Administrator. 

"Approval  of  Courses 

"8k.  221,  (a)  An  eligible  veteran  shall  re- 
ceive the  loans  provided  by  this  title  while 
enrolled  m  a  course  of  education  or  Ualnlng 


offered  by  an  educational  institution  or  train- 
ing establlHhment  only  if  such  course  is  ap- 
proved by  the  State  approving  agency  for  the 
State  where  such  educational  u.s'.ii  it;  iij  ^r 
training  establishment  Is  siiuattKi  ur  by  lUe 
Administrator  Approval  of  courses  by  8t»t« 
approving  agencieM  ahall  be  in  ncrordnnee 
with  the  proviaiona  o!  slu.-'  ntu^  and  nu.  h 
other  rpgulatioiiH  and  imlicif.-.  an  !!•.<•  .siaie 
approving  ab'Pncy  nuiv  ad  ■!•'  1' :,h  n  .iiuie 
apiiruvlng  ai?Piu'V  uliall  !ui,n  i,  ':.■■  .AdmlW" 
Uiraior  wiili  a  cuiTPut  Uni  >>!  ruih  .ii  >  nnj  tn* 
atliviiliiiiB  itiul  iralnlntf  p-.!a!iiit.iunri.'  ■>  |  1 1  i- 
fviiia  courwpa  wlilch  II  b  la  aiiii^'M'U  ii-i  in 
addition  lo  atict»  lint  h  "i-iii  im  n:  i.  ■  n  U 
olhpr  inrmmanviu  to  ihi-  .^.lll^lwn!l  ,i  i  ««•  kl 
and  IliP  A(linlnl''li'aiia   n\ii\   drtn  mi.p  tO  b* 

|\pi>p»BHfV     lO    t'tU't'V    nUl     I  bP    pUll'"    !'•        f     IhU 

IIMp  \^'M'  \  MlatP  applovlhtf  mh  n  \  nball 
bolilv   ihP  Adnilnlxllalni   ni    Un-   .i .  . -I'l'i '  ^  >' 

of  any  coi  r«p  previouniv  appi  '-'"i    '■  u  '•: -m. 

art   loith  thP  fpaaiuia  I^i    «Ui  b  ib"  u'l"  "^  ' 

ibi   "flip  Adininuii-u'oi    nb.ii;   br  i>':,pin. 

atblr  fnr  I  bp  apprnN.il  nf  inuim'i  -^1  nhl.  i'ion 
or  llalnlnt  nfliM'Pfl  bv  any  awrurv  "!  Hic  I''od. 
ri'al     (lovrrninen!     auibml/ed     uinbr      ■' bef 

I.IW.T   to  r-uperVltP   nU'  b    nl'.n  III'     V,    ■  ,<•    '•   iM,:Mg. 

'T'lir  AdniiJil.^trafir  m  >v  :\ppt'ic  n!.;.  ...ust 
In  .inv  ot  iifv  rdui'  i!  loiiiii  in.si  itutlon  or  traln- 
nu:  i<si,ii),inhnw-nt.  in  accordance  with  the 
pri'Vi..ions  of  this  title, 

(c)  Any  roiu'ic  orTcif^d  by  educational  In- 
Rtrutlo'.,s  nr  'i-.r.n;ii(;  cs' .ibllahmcnt  shall  be 
c-iiisirlorocl  ,i;)pr  '.oil  lor  the  purposes  of  this 
Ac-  ir  It  !.■!  appr  vc'i  for  education  or  training 
under  title  II  of  the  Veterans  Readjustment 
A.ssl3tance  Act  of  1962. 

"Cooperation 
"Sec.  222.  (a)  The  Administrator  and  each 
State  approving  agency  shall  take  cognizance 
of  the  fact  that  definite  duties,  functions, 
and  responsibilities  are  conferred  upon  the 
Administrator  and  each  State  approving 
agency  under  the  veterans'  educational  pro- 
grams. To  assure  that  such  programs  are 
effectlvciv  ar.d  i!!l  :  ".tly  administered,  the 
cooperatun  oi  li  e  Administrator  and  the 
State  approving  agencies  Is  essential.  It  Is 
necessary  to  establish  an  exchange  of  inlor- 
matlon  pertaining  to  activities  of  educational 
Institutions  and  training  establishments, 
and  particular  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  enforcement  of  approval  standards,  en- 
forcement of  wage  and  Income  limitations, 
enforcement  of  enrollment  restrictions,  and 
fratidulent  and  other  criminal  activities  on 
tbt»  p.ut  of  persons  connected  with  educa- 
i;inil  Institutions  and  training  establlsh- 
n  luits  In  which  veterans  are  enrolled  under 

■  (b.    iiu<   ,\!iM,i!ii,-,'iM'  .r  will  furnish  Ui« 
;;'.!'<•  .ipprvivir.n  .»f.'i  !.   ,<•..  with  ooplM  of  iuoh 

Vvbl.in.-i'    Ad.n;:   iMlr,.' :    n    Utformatlonal  !«*" 

KMin  ,i:i  u\\\    ui  ii.Mit  in  oorrylnB  out  thU 

t  I !  ic 

■  u«c  >'i  lut;. .'  n[  r;(i:i  ..'    ■  ■.  !»nrt  Other  Ftdwal 

A|.;'i  '    1' 1 

"Srr    0^1     'nl    In    i    nvinn  out    his   func* 

tiona  \uiiicr  ti, "i  ii'io  '!,<■  Administrator  may 

uMiij'p  the  r.icim  i>'    i;ii    •MVlces  of  any  other 

FedriMi  d'-piU'iir,rr,i  i  ucy.    The  Admin- 

IhIii'     r  sb.ill  Ulll!,"'   '  :  I-     TVlCPa  of  tht  OfflOt 

.-.r  rduruion  In  !i  '  iping  cooptrativt 
ar.rcr  iiuui'";  br'svrm  the  Administrator  and 
at.ao  and  I't  '\  u-i'i.cics  relating  to  the  ap- 
proval of  CO  :  .  :  if  education  or  training  as 
provided  for  In  section  224.  in  reviewing  the 
plan  of  operaMous  of  State  approving  agen- 
cies under  such  agreements,  and  in  rendering 
teclmlcal  assistance  to  snch  State  and  local 
agencies  In  develnplf.T  and  Improving  pol- 
icies, .standards,  and  legislation  In  connection 
with  their  duties  under  this  title. 

"(b)  Any  such  utilization  shall  be  pursu- 
ant to  proper  agreement  with  the  Federal 
department  or  agency  concerned;  and  pay- 
ment to  cover  the  cost  thereof  shall  (except 
In  the  case  of  the  Office  of  Education)  be 
made  either  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement,   as    may    bo    provided    In    such 


agreement.  Funds  necesary  to  enable  the 
OfSce  of  Education  to  carry  out  Its  functions 
under  this  title  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated directly  to  such  Office 

"Rclmbtirsement  of  Expenses 
"8ix:,2U4  I'hi!  .^dn^lnu.trato^  la  uUlluin/.ni 
to  enter  UU  ■  i->  miaiia  i>i  agreements  \M!ii 
atRtP  and  l.c.i;  .inilulfa  to  pay  BUCh  Htulc 
and  i">  ill  nk-;fin  icn  ti'i  rcinoiiablp  and  nfcc:,. 
•ary    fXlii'ii--<'i    "I    r,,n,iiy    ami    tra\pl    llUUllvU 

by  enipi"\  >  rn  o!  .-.m  b  aiu-H' i''«  m  iii  iii;ultir« 
Inn   n^oPoBury    m  i  \  b  rn    in   ,tniniiituiiiiii   I  ha 

HUrtUnPUlUm*     o!      I'dUi'allniuil      Inalllull-US 

and  tratnllltl  (<«■'>'''  bnx nia  inr  ruinuhlii|| 
cuvirses  of  wtuc.n  n  .a  n.uninu  In  I'ltithle 
Vfierann  uiidfi  ihu  tnii-   and  \\\  iiir  "uppr* 

VlSlOl)    nf   Ktl<  ll    iMluiallnnal    Inalllutltilin   iilUt 

li'alulnK  eai.ibiiibuitniin    nmi    (Ji    turnlsh* 

'  M.r-  I  ,'.|<n".'  n|  I  bi'  A'buinlni  mini',  any 
.  ,  .,111  ,  .(iMiMt  ;..n  wUb  thia  title. 
KaoU  hUoh  cuniint  ..i  .,i'i  iTuivni  ■^ball  be 
conditioned  tip^n  c-Mipb  un  ,>  wnn  the 
Btandards  a'>  i  pinOM..ii«  m|  ibi'.  i^ib' 
"fori  V/ — ^;t;i'"''i'  "'  '■'"'-■•  u/  iiiU(,'u;:un 

"Apprentlcr    ,(   O'l,,  t    rv,.!nini;     •■,  ''.'^  .f  b 

"BBC, 226.  vat  AppnnibT  Mr  --hrM  tr..  n- 
ing  on  the  Job  shall  r,,i..s..i  .,i  .■..,;c..-.  tr-i.-a 
by  training  eetablihinn"ii(H  wbcin-,  ci  .■.  i.h 
courses  of  training  are  fur:,;'^ii''d  m  a..-  tu- 
ance  with  the  pmM.'inn.K  ,.{  tbi.s  .'-vciion. 
Any  training  efttabbsbmci.t  di-.nnit  to  fur- 
nish a  course  of  apprentice  or  ob.n  :  raining 
on  the  Job  shall  submit  to  the  appropriate 
State  approving  agency  a  written  ,ppi.  .'  m 
setting  forth  the  course  of  training  l^i  t.^ch 
Job  for  which  an  eligible  veteran  Is  to  be 
trained,  The  written  application  covering 
the  course  of  training  shall  Include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(1)  Title  and  description  of  the  specific 
Job  objective  for  which  the  eligible  veteran 
Is  to  be  trained: 

"(2)   The  length  of  the  training  period; 

"(3)  A  schedule  Hating  various  operations 
for  major  kinds  of  work  or  tasks  to  be 
learned  and  showing  for  each.  Job  operations 
or  work,  tasks  to  be  performed,  and  the  ap- 
proximate length  ol  tune  to  bo  spent  on 
each  operation  or  ta.'k 

"(4)  The  wage  c  r  -  n  o  v  to  be  paid  at  the 
beginning  of  the  cour.a'  i  !  training,  at  each 
successive  step  In  the  course,  and  at  the 
completion  of  training; 

"(6)   The  entrance  w;  ^e  or  salary  paid  by 


the    eetabllshmcn 


uipioyoea  already 
trained  In  the  kind  -:  \^  ^  k  f^r  which  the 
veteran  Is  to  be  trnin>  ii    an  i 

"(fl)  The  number  ^l  li  ans  >.r  .M;pii!<"ncn- 
tal  related  Instruction  i,(|nii<(i 

"(b)  The  appropn.ii''  .si.uc  ..pi.i-'.  lUg 
agency  may  appro  r  ..  ,,.nr.c  .;  ..ppreuiloe 
or  oUier  training  o  i  ibr  ;  .ii  .-.piciiicd  in  an 
application  iubmlii' d  ly  inimn).:  r  '  d>iuh- 
ment  In  accordance  wiu>  lub.,,  d  i  if 
■uch  tralnini  eslabllehiniMt  :.  i  o  i  i  i  on 
Invesllfallou  to  have  nu  i  iii.  ;  >  ^^  '  *•  il* 
terla: 

"(I)  The  training  c^  n'mf  -r  ibc  .  .use 
le  adequate  to  qualify  '  >  iiiii^bir  Mi-ran 
for  appointment  to  tin  >  ; t  wbbi>  in-  le 
to  be  trained. 

"(2)  There  le  reasonable  lei'unty  that 
the  Job  for  which  the  eligible  veteran  Is  to  be 
trained  will  be  available  to  him  at  the  end 
of  the  training  period. 

"(81  The  Job  Is  one  In  which  progression 
and  appointment  to  the  next  higher  classi- 
fication are  based  upon  skills  learned 
through  organized  training  on  the  Job  and 
not  on  such  factors  as  length  of  service  and 
normal  turnover. 

"(4)  The  wages  to  be  paid  the  eligible 
veteran  for  each  aucceeslve  period  of  train- 
ing are  not  less  than  those  customarily  paid 
In  the  training  establishment  and  In  the 
community  to  a  learner  In  the  same  Job  who 
Is  not  a  veteran, 

"(6)  The  Job  customarily  reqtilrea  a  pe- 
riod of  training  of  not  less  than  three  month.'! 
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and  not  more  than  two  years  of  full-time 
training,  except  that  tl  Is  provision  shall  not 
apply  to  apprentice  training. 

"(fl)  The  length  of  -he  training  period  Is 
no  longer  than  that  <  u  t.  m.crily  reqtUred  by 
the  training  estublu-^bn  .  :.'  >i:d  .  M.er  train- 
ing estnbllshment.s  u.  •  .  1  mm  .!.,' ,  to  pro- 
Vide  an  eligible  \eie!.  n  \u'b  the  required 
ikllls,  arrange  i  r  ue  .vKniiring  of  Job 
knowledge,  teohnicii  n  b  nnitbu,  and  oiher 
(«ru  whlfb  the  elit?ib;i  \tiernn  will  need  to 
lenrn  in  oiU"  i  '  ■  ni-.    i  w  i    niptipnl  on  the 

Job    fur    Wbli  !i     be     n.     li    i!i»!     II  a.l   ed 

"(7)    Pri-'-  iPli'U    ir     Ui   VI    e     !     .!     I  i   ,    .'I     (     IPItrUO* 

turn  for  Uve  imiiv  i<iu,d  piitiiuie  veteran  who 
may  nnd  it  ,        ^ 

"(I)  Tlu""  •'•  'i'  ''"  '  ""'    '  I'  ''  '  ''  '"'h''^*'>» 

adequate     i-'     e.,..  .,.    '  aicuonal 

maVerUl.  "'"'"'■■'"" ''  p.i-.n,.'    provide 

iatlifaotory  tmininM  >■'  'i  ■      i 

"(ft)    A4tqUatP    le.    iM       .'     iipt   t"   •'«>*' 

the  pro|rt>K*  n\ade  by  cuch  ruKible  veteran 
towanlhlsjobobjeetlv.' 

"(10)  Approprlal*  rr'-dlt  la  kIvph  \\\»  pllB»« 
ble  veteran  for  previous  training  and  job 
experience,  whether  in  the  military  service 
or  elsewhere,  hie  beglnnUn  wage  adjusted 
to  the  level  to  which  such  credit  odvances 
him  and  his  training  period  shortened  ac- 
cordlngly  and  provision  Is  made  for  certifica- 
tion by  the  training  eelabllshment  that  such 
credit  has  been  granted  and  the  beginning 
wage  adjusted  accordingly.  No  course  of 
training  will  be  considered  bona  fide  If  given 
to  an  eligible  veteran  who  Is  already  quali- 
fied by  training  and  (experience  for  the  Job 
objective. 

"(11)  A  signed  copy  of  the  training  agree- 
ment for  each  eligible  veteran.  Including  the 
training  program  an  1  wage  scale  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Slate  approving  agency,  la 
provided  to  the  veterun  and  to  the  Admin- 
istrator and  the  Stat<  approving  agency  by 
the  employer, 

"(12)  Upon  completion  of  the  course  of 
training  furnished  by  the  training  establish- 
ment  the  eligible  veter,in  Is  given  a  certificate 
by  Uie  employer  Indicating  the  length  and 
type  of  training  provided  and  that  the  eligi- 
ble veteran  has  completed  the  course  of 
training  on  the  Job  satisfactorily. 

"(13)  That  the  course  meets  such  other 
criteria  as  may  be  established  by  the  St4\te 
approving  agency. 

"Institutional  On-Farm  Training 

"Sit.  228.  (a)  An  eligible  veteran  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  loans  provided  by  this  title 
while  enrolled  In  a  course  of  full-time  in- 
•titutlonal  on-farm  training  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  approprlaU  Slate  approv- 
ing agency  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  eectlon, 

"(b)  The  State  approving  agency  may  ap- 
prove a  course  of  instl'  utional  on«farm  train- 
ing when  It  satiafles  the  following  require- 
menle; 

"(I)  The  eouree  combines  org«nlM<J  group 
Inatructlon  In  agricultural  and  rplate<l  eub- 
Jects  of  at  least  two  hundrrd  hours  per  year 
(and  of  at  least  elglit  hours  enrh  month) 
at  an  educational  institution,  with  super- 
vised work  experlenc<i>  on  a  farm,  or  other 
agrlrulturn)  eatabllshment. 

"(2)  The  eligible  veteran  will  perform  a 
pivrt  nf  such  course  on  a  farm  or  other  agri- 
cultural eetabllshment  under  his  control. 

"(3)  The  course  Is  developed  with  due 
consideration  to  the  slae  and  character  of 
the  farm  or  other  agricultural  establlahment 
on  which  the  eligible  veteran  will  receive  bi>^ 
supervised  work  experience  and  to  the  loeti 
of  such  eligible  veteran.  In  the  type  of  fmni- 
Ing  for  which  he  Is  training,  for  proficiency 
In  planning,  producing,  marketing,  farm 
mechanics,  conservation  of  resources,  food 
cotuervatlon,  farm  financing,  farming  man- 
agement, and  the  keeping  of  farm  and  home 
accounts. 

"(4)  The  eligible  veteran  will  receive  not 
less  than  one  hundred  hours  of  individual 


InsTucTMn  x>er  yf-:vr  not  les.s  tlian  flf'y  liours 
of  which  shall  be  on  ^vlch  farm  or  other  agri- 
cultural establlBhment  (with  at  it-ast  two 
visits  by  the  liutructor  to  such  ftvrm  each 
month).  Such  Individual  Instruction  shall 
be  given  by  l;he  Instructor  reeponstblr  for 
the  veteran's  Institutional  Instruccin  and 
shall  Include  Instruction  and  hnnt  •:^;ud\ 
oaslgnmenta  in  the  preparation  <>;  i  laKei.^ 
InventHirles,  and  statements  sh  ^>.  I  1  '><  ;  : 
dUPtlon,  use  on  the  farm,  ami  -  >  i  !> 

llveeiook.  and  llv^•^'  ■  k  i.i   .ii,  '■ 

"(6)    T\\*-    fUt'lU;.  .I'li.i;   ■     Wi,,    lie    unrn!fil 

of  OOnlrOl     '^       n    :,    ■  .i  n.    ..i      .'  1,1  I    ,iel  .,  nil  111    '. 

MMiblUhtiK      '       u      ,  Ir.     ^^      .vM,r|a|u|1     .e.i.i 

inMftC*n>*      '  I       '  bri    trni.ii      .1 

rangemeiu)    \miu    tue   vompipiiun   ul    hu 
eoune 

"(t)  nw\\  farm  or  mhrr  ngripviuural  Mtah* 
llshment  olinll  ite  nt  a  slae  nitd  ohtracter 
which  (A)  will,  tiigptiipr  witit  the  groun* 
instrupilon  part  i»f  the  oouree,  oeeviny  the 
full  time  of  the  pllglble  veteran,  (B)  will 
permit  Instructinn  In  nil  napepts  of  the  man* 
agement  of  the  fnrm  t)r  other  ngrlrulturnl 
eetabllshment  of  the  type  fur  which  the 
eligible  veteran  la  being  trained,  and  will 
provide  the  eligible  veteran  nn  opportunity 
to  apply  to  the  operation  of  his  farm  or 
other  agricultural  establishment  the  major 
portion  of  the  farm  practlcea  t might  in  the 
group-Instruction  part  of  the  i  urse.  and 
(C)  will  assure  him  a  satlalactory  Income 
for  a  reasonable  living  under  normal  con- 
ditions at  least  by  the  end  of  his  course. 

"(7)  Provision  shall  be  made  for  certi- 
fication by  the  Institution  and  the  veteran 
that  the  training  offered  does  not  repeat  or 
duplicate  training  previously  received  by 
the  veteran, 

"(8)  The  Institutional  on-farm  training 
meets  such  other  fair  and  reasonable  stand- 
ards OS  may  be  established  by  the  State  ap- 
proving agency. 

"Approval  of  Accredited  Courses 

"Sxc.  227.  (a)  A  State  approving  agency 
may  approve  the  courses  offered  by  an  edu- 
cational Institution  when— 

"(1)  such  courses  have  been  accredited 
and  approved  by  a  nationally  recognized 
accrediting  agency  or  association; 

"(2)  credit  for  such  course  Is  approved  by 
the  State  department  of  education  for  credit 
toward  a  high  school  diploma: 

"(3)  such  courses  are  conducted  under 
the  Act  of  February  23.  1917.  as  amended 
(39  Stat,  927).  or  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1948;  or 

"(41  such  courses  are  accepted  by  the 
State  department  of  education  for  credit 
for  a  teacher's  certincote  or  a  teacher's 
degree. 

fxa  the  puIl'>^e^  !  Miia  title  the  Commu- 
Sloner  shall  pvib;ili  a  ll«t  of  nationally 
rPCOgnl'Pd  ai  I  II  (!; !  :!,►;  iw-fiiirn  .out  ,,.'i'.' n  .,»• 
Uona  which  he  deinnnne.-.  i  ^  br  ten  .oie  .,  i- 
Ihorlly    l\»    to   thr   (|Uall!\    iI    tr.uliinn    (JTeled 

by  an'edvic.ii.  i  ...  ii.i='  '>m.  h  -.su  n^'  '•'••'p 
approving  an''  i..  n-.  n,.i\  i.p'-n  ri.i.,  .,1  irii  P, 
Utillae   the   accrrdltatton    ■   1    (^  1.  b    11.  1  le,^!i^,^' 

aosoclatlons  ur  ngrncie^  i  ■!  .ippi  ^^  >  '  'be 
courses  sptOlftcally  accrrdiird   m  n     .;  :  •    '  ed 

by  such  aeertditing  aBaocintimi  \  .^v^-•'^y• 
In  making  appllratb-n  im  appM".i;  the  in- 
stitution shall  tranan.;-  i  Mir  s'  'e  approv- 
ing agency  copies  nt  :■  •"  t-  •  '  letln, 
"(b)  As  a  coi.d:'. T.  '.  ,11'p'' '-i^  under 
thlRSPCtlon,  the  s'.i'c  i.^ip'.  •.  nit  :,i:er,'  \  must 
,  .  (i    ,!    .-    ;,(tr!jMn'e    riM'    ids    i.ie    kcjit    bv    !hr 

educatl.inal  ll.s'.'  '-  '■  ■  '■'■'  ^^-  ''•''■■  !-  ■^'''•"' 
ol   each  eligible   ^v•vr■^y.         Ibe   SI, lie    i,',-,.r    •. - 

ing  agency  must  .um;  :-.d  thai  ti-.e  ed'(  ,>- 
tlonal  Institution  maintains  a  writ  ten  re.- 
ord  of  the  previous  education  and  i;;,;:..i.^  of 
the  veteran  and  clearly  Induates  t!,,!  .p- 
proprlate  credit  has  been  gnen  in  liu-  in- 
stitution for  previous  education  and  'rilnlng. 
with  the  training  period  shortened  propor- 
tionately and  the  veteran  and  the  Admin- 
Istrator  so  notified. 


"Approval  of  Nonaccredlted  Courses 
"Sec.  228.  (a)   No  course  of  education  or 
training    (other    than   a   course   of    Institu- 
tional on-farm  training)  which  has  not  been 
approved  by  a  State  approving  agency  pur- 
suant to  section  227,  which  Is  offered  by  a 
public  or  private,  profit  or  nonprofit,  educa- 
tional Institution  shBi    te  :.;  pi    \rd  for  the 
purpoaes  of  thU  title    ::.,i.-.r.  im   tducnthrnal 
Institution  offerli  t'         i    i      i"'    -    i  n,  -^  to 
•  be   appropriate  ii'.a.u   ^i  i  i     o  i;   ajjiny    a 
Ml    application   for   ii  i  >     ui   of   such 
lino  In  t^eeordni^ee  with  Ut«>  pruvUlona  uf 
i.ia  title 

;,,,,,  1,1       N    1     •    ..    '    ' '.  ■'     '  «■     '  '  i  ■' "   -•  '    li'"' 
rwrrem  >  ■• r        '     '  '  '  ■'    »<  'i'  '■  " 'boil 

aa    true    anil    .     11.'     •<'    '     1   leni     ..i-,l     j     <Wy 

by  an  au'i         ■'    owner  i>r  untotal  and  in* 
pludes  the  1.  ,.1  N>.iug: 

"III  Irtentlfylni  data,  evirh  aa  volume 
nt»ml)er   and   dn'e  nf   publiraium; 

'•(8)  Names  m  the  inatmition  and  lu 
governing  body,  «>ff»rlals  and  faculty; 

"(9)  A  calender  of  the  inailtutlon  show- 
ing legal  holldaya  beginning  and  ending  date 
of  each  quarur,  term,  or  eemeeter,  and  other 
important  dates; 

"(4)  Institution  policy  and  regulations  on 
enrollment  with  respect  to  enrollment  dates 
and  specinc  entmnce  requlremenU  for  each 
courae; 

"(6)  Institution  policy  and  regulations 
relative  to  leave,  absences,  class  cuts, 
makeup  work,  tardiness  and  Interruptions 
for  unsatisfactory  attendance; 

"(6)  Instltutlcin  policy  and  regulations 
relative  to  sundards  of  progress  required 
of  the  student  by  the  Institution  (this  policy 
win  define  the  grading  system  of  the  In- 
stitution, the  minimum  grades  considered 
satisfactory,  conditions  for  Interruption  for 
unsatisfactory  grades  or  progress  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  probationary  period,  if  any, 
allowed  by  the  Institution,  and  conditions 
of  reentrance  for  those  students  dismissed 
for  unsatisfactory  progress,  A  statement  will 
be  made  regarding  progress  records  kept  by 
the  institution  and  furnished  the  student): 
"(7)  Institution  policy  and  regulations  re- 
lating to  student  conduct  and  conditions 
for  dismissal  for  unsatisfactory  conduct; 

"(8)  DeUlled  schedule  of  fees,  charges  for 
tuition,  books,  (supplies,  tools,  student  ac- 
tivities, laboratory  fees,  service  chargee, 
rentals,  deposits,  and  all  other  charges; 

"(9)  Policy  and  regulations  of  the  In- 
stitution relatlv«  to  the  refund  of  the  un- 
used portion  of  tuition,  fees,  and  other 
charges  in  the  ovent  the  student  does  not 
enter  the  course  or  withdraws  or  is  discon- 
tinued thsrefrom: 

"(10)  A  deecrlptlon  of  the  available  apace, 
facilities,  and  equipment; 

"(in  A  courso  outline  for  each  courte  for 
which  approval  Is  requested,  showing  sub- 
jpcts  or  uniu  m  the  oovirte.  type  of  work 
or  skill  to  be  learned,  and  approximate  time 
and  clock  hour*  to  be  spent  on  each  sub- 
jeotor  unit;  and 

"(18)  Policy  lu^d  regulations  of  the  in- 
stitution relatlvo  to  granting  credit  for  pre- 
vlous  educational  training, 

"(0)  The  appropriate  P'  '«  approving 
agency  may  approve  the  app  n  of  such 

inailtution  when  the  Institution  and  It*  non- 
accredited  courses  are  found  upon  investiga- 
tion to  have  met  the  following  criteria; 

"  ( 1)  The  courses,  curriculum,  and  instruc- 
tion are  consistent  In  quality,  content,  and 
length  with  similar  courses  In  public  acboula 
and  other  private  schools  In  the  M;.  <  %^  h 
recognized  accepted  standards. 

"(2)   There  Is  In  the  Institution  mie,  ..'e 
space,     equipment,     Instructiona;     :■  ,,ier.  ,, 
and  Instructor  personnel  to  pr<  \idi    ;:inn;:.^; 
of  good  quality. 

"(3)  Educational  and  experience  iua.n- 
catlons  of  directors,  administrators,  and  in- 
structors are  adequate. 
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"(4)  The  Institution  maintains  a  written 
record  of  the  previous  education  and  train- 
ing of  the  veteran  and  clearly  Indicates  that 
appropriate  credit  has  been  given  by  the 
institution  for  previous  education  and  train- 
ing, with  the  training  period  shortened  pro- 
portionately and  the  veteran  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator so  notified. 

"(5)  A  copy  of  the  course  outline,  schedule 
of  tuition,  fees,  and  other  charges,  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  absence,  grading  policy, 
and  rules  of  operation  and  conduct  will  be 
lurnished  the  veteran  upon  enrollment. 

•■i6i  Upon  completion  of  training,  the  vet- 
eran is  given  a  certificate  by  the  institution 
indicating  the  approved  course  and  indicat- 
In  that  training  was  satisfactorily  completed. 
"(7)  Adequate  records  as  prescribed  by  the 
State  approving  agency  are  kept  to  show 
attendance  and  progress  or  grades,  and  satis- 
factory standards  relating  to  attendance, 
progress,  and  conduct  are  enforced. 

••i8)  The  institution  complies  with  all  lo- 
cal, city,  county,  municipal.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral regulations,  such  as  fire  codes,  building 
and  sanitation  codes.  The  State  approving 
agency  may  require  such  evidence  of  com- 
pliance as  Is  deemed  necessary. 

•■(9)  The  Institution  is  financially  sound 
and  capable  of  fulfllUng  its  commitments  for 
training. 

"(10  I  The  institution  does  not  utilize  ad- 
vertising of  any  type  which  is  erroneous  or 
misleading  either  by  actual  statement,  omis- 
sion, or  intimation.  The  institution  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  have  met  this  requirement 
until  the  State  approving  agency  di  has 
ascertained  from  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion whether  the  Commission  has  issued  an 
order  to  the  institution  to  cease  and  desist 
from  any  act  or  practice,  and  (2»  has,  If  such 
an  order  has  been  Issued,  given  due  weight 
to  that  fact. 

"(lit  The  institution  does  not  exceed  Its 
enrollment  limitations  as  established  by  the 
State  approving  agency. 

"(12)  The  Institution's  administrators,  di- 
rectors, owners,  and  Instrtictors  are  of  good 
reputation  and  character. 

"(13  I  The  institution  has  and  maintains  a 
policy  for  the  refund  of  the  unused  portion 
of  tuition,  fees,  and  other  charges  In  the 
event  the  veteran  fails  to  enter  the  course  or 
withdraws  or  is  discontinued  therefrom  at 
any  time  prior  to  completion  and  such  policy 
must  provide  that  the  amount  charged  to  the 
veteran  for  tuition,  fees,  and  other  charges 
for  a  portion  of  the  course  shall  not  exceed 
the  approximate  pro  rata  portion  of  the  total 
charges  for  tuition,  fees,  and  other  charges 
that  the  length  of  the  completed  portion  of 
the  course  bears  to  Its  total  length. 

"(14)  Such  additional  criteria  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  by  the  State  approving 
agency. 

"Notice  of  Approval  of  Courses 
"Sec.  229.  The  State  approving  agency, 
upon  determining  that  an  educational  In- 
stitution has  complied  with  all  the  require- 
ments of  this  tl'le.  will  i.=sue  a  letter  to  such 
In.stltutlon  setting  forth  the  courses  which 
have  been  approved  for  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  and  will  furnish  an  official  copy  of  such 
letter  and  any  subsequent  amendments  to 
the  Admlnl.^trator,  The  letter  of  approval 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  catalog 
or  bulletin  of  the  institution,  as  approved  by 
the  Sfate  approving  agency,  and  shall  con- 
tain the  following  information: 

"ill  date  of  letter  and  effective  date  of 
approval  of  courses; 

"(2>  proper  address  and  name  of  each 
educational  Institution  or  training  estab- 
lishment; 

"  I  3  )  authority  for  approval  and  conditions 
of  approval,  referring  specifically  to  the  ap- 
pro, ed  catalog  or  bulletin  published  by  the 
educational  Institution; 

"(4)    name  of  each  course  approved; 


"(5)  where  applicable,  enrollment  limita- 
tions such  as  maximum  numbers  authorized 
and  student-teacher  ratio; 

"(6)  signature  of  responsible  ofBclal  of 
State  approving  agency:  and 

"(7)   such  other  fair  and  reasonable  pro- 
visions  as  are   considered    necessary   by   the 
appropriate  State  approving  agency. 
"Disapproval   of   Courses;    Cancellation   and 
Discontinuance  of  Loans 
"Sec.  230.    (a)    Any  course  approved  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title  which  fails  to  meet  any 
of    the    requirements    of    this   title   shall    be 
Immediately  disapproved  by  the  appropriate 
State  approving  agency.     An  educational  in- 
stitution   or    training    establishment    which 
has    it    courses    disapproved    by   a   State   ap- 
proving agency  will  be  notified  of  such  dis- 
approval by  a  registered  letter  of  notification 
and  a  return  receipt  secured. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  cancel  and 
discontinue  the  education  and  training  loan 
of  any  eligible  veteran  if  he  finds  that  the 
course  of  education  or  training  in  which  such 
veteran  Is  enrolled  falls  to  meet  any  of  the 
requirements  of  this  title  or  if  he  finds  that 
the  educational  institution  or  training  es- 
tablishment offering  such  course  has  violated 
any  provisions  of  this  title  or  fails  to  meet 
any  of  its  requirements. 

"(C)    Each    State    approving    agency    shall 
notify    the    Administrator    of    each    course 
which    it    has    disapproved    under   this   sec- 
tion.     The    Administrator    shall    notify    the 
Suite  approving  agency  of  his  disapproval  of 
any   educational  institution  or  training  es- 
tabli-shment  under  part  VII  of  Veterans  Reg- 
ulation   Numbered    1     (a),    as    amended. 
■■Pa^t  V 1 1 —Miscellaneous  provisions 
"Authority  and  Duties  of  Administrator 
"Sec  231.  (a)  Education  and  training  loans 
made   under   this   title   shall    be   subject   to 
audit    and   review   by   the   General   Account- 
in-  Office  as  provided  by  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act  of  1921.  as  amended,  and  the 
Bud^zet   and   Accounting   Procedures   Act   of 
1950 

"(b)  Tlie  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
accent  uncompensated  services  and  to  en- 
ter into  contracts  or  agreements  with  pri- 
vate or  public  agencies,  or  persons,  for  neces- 
sary services,  incident  to  the  administration 
of  this  title,  Including  personal  services,  as 
he  may  deem  practicable. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  may  arrange  for 
educational  and  vocational  guidance  to  per- 
sons eligible  for  education  and  training  loans 
under  this  title  and.  If  the  Administrator 
requires  such  educational  and  vocational 
guidance,  he  is  authorized,  in  his  discretion, 
t  )  defray,  or  reimburse  the  veteran  for  his 
traveling  expenses  to  and  from  the  place  of 
advisement  At  such  Intervals  as  he  deems 
necessary,  he  shall  make  available  Informa- 
tion respectlni?  the  need  for  general  educa- 
tion and  for  trained  personnel  In  the  various 
crafts,  trades,  and  professions:  Provided, 
That  I  acuities  of  other  Federal  agencies  col- 
lecting such  Information  shall  be  utilized 
to   tlie   extent   he   deems  practicable. 

"Advisory  Committee 
"Sec.  232.  The  Administrator  shall  form 
an  advisory  committee  which  shall  be  com- 
posed of  persons  who  are  eminent  in  their 
respective  fields  of  education,  labor,  and  man- 
agement, and  of  representatives  of  the  vari- 
ous types  of  Institutions  and  establishments 
furni.shing  education  and  training  to  vet- 
erans enrolled  under  this  title.  The  Commis- 
sioner and  the  Director.  Bureau  of  Appren- 
tlccrhip,  Department  of  Labor,  shall  be 
ex -officio  members  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee. The  Administrator  shall  advise  and 
consult  with  the  committee  from  time  to 
time  with  respect  to  the  administration  of 
this  title  and  the  committee  may  make  such 
reports  and  recommendations  as  It  deems  de- 


sirable to  the  Administrator  and  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

"Control  by  Agencies  by  the  United  States 
"Sec.  233.  No  depaxtment,  agency,  or  of- 
ficer of  the  United  States.  In  carrying  out 
this  title,  shall  exercise  any  supervision  or 
control,  whatsoever,  over  any  State  approv- 
ing agency,  State  educational  agency,  or 
State  apprenticeship  agency,  or  any  educa- 
tional institution  or  training  establishment: 
Provided,  Tliat  nothing  in  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  to  prevent  any  department,  atren- 
cy,  or  ofiQcer  of  the  United  States  from  exer- 
cising any  supervision  or  control  which  such 
department,  agency,  or  officer  Is  authorized, 
by  existing  provisions  of  law,  to  exercise  over 
any  Federal  educational  institution  or  ualn- 
ing  establishment,  or  to  prevent  the  fur- 
nishing of  education  or  training  under  this 
title  in  any  Institution  or  establishment  over 
which  supervision  or  control  Is  exercised  by 
such  other  department,  agency,  or  officer  un- 
der authority  of  existing   provisions  of  law. 

"Conflicting  Interests 
"Sec.  234.  (a)  Every  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  or  of  the  Office 
of  Education,  who  has,  while  such  an  officer 
or  employee,  owned  any  interest  in.  or  re- 
ceived any  wages,  salary,  dividends,  profits, 
gratuities,  or  services  from,  any  educational 
Institution  operated  for  profit  In  which  an 
eligible  veteran  was  pursuing  a  course  of 
education  or  training  under  this  title  shall 
t»e  Immediately  dismissed  from  his  office  or 
employment. 

"(b)  If  the  Administrator  finds  that  any 
person  who  is  an  officer  or  employee  of  a 
State  approving  agency  has,  while  he  was 
such  an  officer  or  employee,  owned  any  in- 
terest in.  or  received  any  wages,  salary,  divi- 
dends, profits,  gratuities,  or  services  from, 
an  educational  institution  operated  for  profit 
in  which  an  eligible  veteran  was  pursuing  a 
course  of  education  or  training  under  this 
title,  he  shall  discontinue  making  payments 
under  section  245  to  such  State  approving 
agency  unless  such  agency  shall,  without 
delay,  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
to  terminate  the  employment  of  such  per- 
son and  such  payments  shall  not  be  resumed 
while  such  person  Is  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  State  approving  agency,  or  State  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  or  State  De- 
partment of  Education, 

"(c)  A  State  approving  agency  shall  not 
approve  any  course  offered  by  an  educational 
institution  operated  for  profit  and.  If  any 
such  course  has  been  approved,  shall  dis- 
approve each  such  course.  If  it  finds  that  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, the  Office  of  Education,  or  the  State 
approving  agency  owns  an  interest  in,  or 
receives  any  wages,  salary,  dividends,  profits. 
gratuities,  or  services  from,  such  institution. 
"(d)  The  Administrator  may,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  public  hearings,  waive  In 
writing  the  application  of  this  section  In  the 
case  of  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, or  of  a  State  approving  agency.  If 
he  finds  that  no  detriment  will  result  to  the 
United  States  or  to  eligible  veterans  by  rea- 
son of  such  interest  or  connection  of  such 
officer  or  employee. 

"Reports  by  Institutions 
"Sec.  235.  (a)  Educational  institutions  and 
training  establishments  shall,  without  delay, 
report  to  the  Administrator  in  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  him.  the  enrollment.  Interruption, 
and  termination  of  the  education  or  train- 
ing of  each  eligible  veteran  enrolled  therein 
under  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  each 
educational  Institution  which  is  required  to 
submit  reports  and  certifications  to  the  .ad- 
ministrator under  this  title,  an  allowance 
at  the  rate  of  $1.00  per  month  for  each  eligi- 
ble vetersin  enrolled  in  and  attending  such 


institution  under  the  provisions  of  this  title 
to  assist  the  educational  institution  In  de- 
fraying the  expense  of  preparing  and  sub- 
mitting such  reports  and  certifications. 
Such  allowances  shall  be  paid  in  such  man- 
ner and  at  such  times  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator,  except  that  In  the 
event  any  Institution  falls  to  submit  reporU 
or  certificates  to  the  Administrator  as  re- 
quired by  this  title,  no  allowance  shall  be 
paid  to  such  Institution  for  the  month  or 
months  during  which  such  reports  or  cer- 
tifications were  not  submitted  as  required  by 
the  Administrator. 

"Overpayments  to  Veterans 
"Sec  236.  In  any  case  where  It  Is  found 
by  the  Administrator  that  a  loan  or  an  ex- 
cessive amount  of  an  otherwise  proper  loan 
has  been  made  to  a  veteran  as  the  result  of 
(1)  the  willful  or  negligent  failure  of  the 
educational  institution  or  training  estab- 
lishment to  report,  as  required  by  this  title 
and  applicable  regulations,  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  excessive  absences  from  a 
course,  or  discontinuance  or  Interruption  of 
a  course  by  the  veteran  or  (2)  false  certifica- 
tion by  the  educational  Institution  or  train- 
ing establishment,  the  amount  of  such  over- 
payment shall  constitute  a  liability  of  such 
institution  or  establishment,  and  may  be  re- 
covered In  the  same  manner  as  any  other 
debt  due  the  United  States:  Provided,  That 
any  amount  so  collected  shall  be  reimbursed 
if  the  overpayment  Is  recovered  from  the 
veteran.  This  provision  shall  not  preclude 
the  Imposition  of  any  civil  or  criminal  ac- 
tion under  this  or  any  other  statute. 

"Examination  of  Records 

"Sec  237.  The  records  and  accounts  of 
educational  Institutions  and  training  estab- 
lishments pertaining  to  eligible  veterans  who 
received  education  or  training  under  this 
title  shall  be  available  for  examination  by 
duly  authorized  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

"False  or  Misleading  Statements 

"Sec  238.  The  Administrator  shall  not 
provide  loans  or  make  any  payments  under 
this  title  to  any  person  found  by  him  to 
have  willfully  submitted  any  false  or  mis- 
leading claims.  In  each  case  where  the 
Administrator  finds  that  an  educational 
Institution  or  training  establishment  has 
willfully  submitted  a  false  or  misleading 
claim,  or  where  a  veteran,  with  the  complic- 
ity of  an  educational  Institution  or  training 
establishment,  has  submitted  such  a  claim, 
he  shall  make  a  complete  report  of  the  facts 
of  the  case  to  the  appropriate  State  approv- 
ing agency  and  where  deemed  advisable  to 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
for  appropriate  action. 

"Criminal  Penalties 

"Sec.  239.  Whoever  knowingly  and  will- 
fully— 

"(1)  makes  or  presents  any  false,  ficti- 
tious, or  fraudulent  affidavit,  declaration, 
certificate,  voucher,  endorsement,  or  paper 
or  writing  purporting  to  be  such,  concern- 
ing any  claim  for  a  loan  or  for  payment  of 
money  under  this  title,  or  pertaining  to  any 
matter  arising  under  this  title, 

"(2)  makes  or  presents  any  paper  required 
under  this  title  on  which  paper  a  date  other 
than  the  date  upon  which  it  was  actually 
signed  or  acknowledged  by  the  claimant  has 
been  willfully  Inserted. 

"(3)  certifies  falsely  that  the  declarant, 
affiant,  or  witness  named  In  such  affidavit, 
declaration,  voucher,  endorsement,  or  other 
paper  or  writing  personally  appeared  before 
him  and  was  sworn  thereto,  or  acknowledged 
the  execution  thereof,  or 

"(4)  accepts  and  converts  to  his  own  use 
loan  moneys  for  any  period  during  which  he 
was  not  actually  pursuing  a  course  of  edu- 
cation or  training  under  this  title  for  which 


period  the  loan  moneys  were  provided  bliiUl 
be  fined  not  more  that  $5,000  or  Impnsuned 
not  more  than  three  years,  or  both. 

"Waiver  of  Loans 

"Sec.  240.  The  Administrator  Is  authorized 
to  waive  the  unpaid  balance,  including  In- 
terest, of  any  loan  made  under  this  title — 

"(1)  if  such  loan  has  been  outstanding 
for  a  period  not  less  than  ten  years  from 
the  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  repayment 
period  prescribed  for  such  loan;   and 

"(2)  If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
further  efforts  to  recover  such  loan  would 
be  Impracticable  or  against  equity  and  good 
conscience. 

"Information  Furnished  by  Federal  Trade 
Commission 

"Sec.  241.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
shall  keep  all  State  approving  agencies  ad- 
vised of  any  information  coming  to  its  atten- 
tion which  would  be  of  assistance  to  such 
agencies  in  carrying  out  their  duties  under 
this  tlUe. 
"Amendment  to  War  Orphans'  Educational 

Act  of  1956  and  the  Veteran's  Benefits  Act 

of  1957 

"Sec  242.  (a)  Section  202(b)  of  the  War 
Orphans'  Educational  Act  of  1956  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  'of  1952'  the  following: 
•.  the  Peacetime  Veterans'  Educational  Loan 
Act  of  1962, ■. 

(b)  Section  211(a)  of  the  Veteran's  Bene- 
fits Act  of  1957  Is  amended  by  striking  'and' 
immediately  preceding  section  501(a)'  and 
Inserting  immediately  before  'the  decisions' 
the  following:  'and  section  231  of  the  Peace- 
time Veterans'  Educational  Loan  Act  of 
1962.'. 

"Authorization  for  Appropriations 

"Sec.  243.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 

Act. 

"Effective  Date 

"Sec.  244.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  lu  enactment,  but  no  education  and 
training  loan  shall  be  made  for  any  period 
prior  to  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which 
begins  more  than  thirty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act." 

Renumber  sections  102  through  244  as  sec- 
tion 2,  and  in  order,  section  3,  4,  and  so 
forth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Picsident,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  without  losing  his 
right  t-o  the  floor? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 
Mr.      MANSFIELD.     Mi'.      President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quoi-um  without 
the  Senator  losmc  his  right  to  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there 
objection?     The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roil. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senator.'^  answered  to 
their  names; 
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Neuberger 
Pas  to  re 
Proxmlre 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Williams,  Del. 
Yarboroxigh 
Young,  Ohio 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     A  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 


Boggs 

Hart 

Burdick 

Hill 

Bush 

Humphrey 

Case 

Javlts 

Chavez 

Keating 

Church 

Lausche 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Douglas 

McNamara 

Goldwater 

Metcalf 

Mr.  IIANSFIELX)  I  move  that  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  be  directed  to  request 
the  attendance  of  absent  Senators 
The  motion  was  agreed  to 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr. 
Allott.  Mr.  Beall.  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Cannon, 
Mr.  Capehart,  Mr.  Carlson.  Mr.  Carroll. 
Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr  Eastland. 
Mr.  Ellender.  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Pong,  Mr. 
Fulbright,  Mr.  Hayden.  Mr.  Hicken- 
LOOPER.  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Kefauver,  Mr. 
Kerr.  Mr.  Kuchel.  Mr.  Long  of  Hawaii, 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Magnuson. 
Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr  Miller. 
Mr.  Monroney.  Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Mundt.  Mr.  MrsKiE.  Mi'.  Pearson, 
Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr  R.andoi  ph 
Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  Sal- 
tonstall,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr  Smathers, 
Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine.  Mr.  .Sparkm.^n, 
Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  Wiley.  Mr.  Williams 
of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota  entered  the  Chamber  and  an- 
swered to  their  names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present. 

Mr.  COOPER  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  to 
me  to  submit  a  clarifying  amendment, 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  Mr.  President. 
I  send  to  the  desk  amendments  which  I 
ask  to  have  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  1.  line  4. 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "1961"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1962". 

On  page  49,  hne  21.  strike  out  "1961" 
and  insert  in  heu  thereof  "1962". 

On  page  50,  line  2,  strike  out  "1961" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1962". 

On  page  53.  line  5,  strike  out  "1961" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1962". 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc.  They 
merely  update  the  bill  to  this  year. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  is  it  the 
intent  of  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, if  it  is  granted,  that  the  new- 
amendments  will  still  be  susceptible  to 
an  amendment  to  delete?  Are  these 
committee  amendments? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  This  is  not  an 
effort  to  cut  off  any  amendments. 
These  amendments  merely  update  the 
bill  to  1962. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.     If    the 
amendments  are  adopted,  the  right  to 
offer  further  amendments  to  the  sub- 
stitute or  to  the  language  proposed  to 
be  stricken,  will  not  be  precluded. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.     Very  well 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out   objection,    the    amendments    are 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 
Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  President 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself,  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsI,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche],  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating],  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Willi.^ms ] . 
It,  IS  identical  with  an  amendment  which 
I  offered  in  1959,  when  this  bill  was  last 
before  the  Senate. 

I  can  explain  the  amendment  in  a  few 
words.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  section  2  of  the  bill,  which  provides 
education  and  vocational  training  as- 
sistance for  peacetime  veterans.  My 
amendment  is  practically  identical  with 
the  bill  introduced  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarbcrouch),  but  there 
is  this  marked  difference:  The  amend- 
ment I  offer  would  substitute  a  system  of 
loans  for  the  system  of  grants  provided 
by  the  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  the  system  of  loans  to 
be  established  by  the  amendment  which 
I  have  offered,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  other  Senators  I  have  named,   has 
the  following  provisions;   The  amounts 
loaned  would  be  the  same  as  the  amounts 
of  the  grants  called  for  by  the  bill  of 
the    Senator    from    Texas.     The    loans 
would   be   for    12   years,   on   repayment 
schedules  arranged  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration,   and    the    schedules    could 
be  rearranged  to  accommodate  the  vet- 
erans'    financial     circumstance.     They 
would  bear  no  interest  until  default,  and 
then  at  2  percent.     No  payment  would 
be  required  until   1  year  after  the  vet- 
erans'    education     or     training     ends. 
There  is  also  a  provision  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator  can    waive    payment,    upon 
findings  of  equity,   justice,  and  consci- 
ence. 

The  terms  of  the  loans  are  very  gen- 
erous, and  I  emphasize  that  this  system 
of  loans,  generous  in  its  special  provi- 
sions, takes  into  special  account  the 
miUtaiT  service  rendered  by  those  who 
are  called  into  military  service  in  peace- 
tmie.  Men  and  women,  called  into  the 
service  in  peacetime,  and  who  serve  for 
more  than  6  months  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  loans  needed  to 
attend  high  school,  training  schools, 
vocational  school,  and  college,  with  rea- 
sonable terms  for  their  repayment. 

The  report  on  the  bill  points  out.  on 
page  28.  that  if  the  bill  as  introduced  by 
the  S:nator  from  Texas  were  to  be  en- 
acted, the  cost  during  the  first  5  years 
would  be  almost  $2  billion,  and  the  cost 
over  the  complete  term  of  payments 
would  be  approximately  S3. 500  million. 
Of  course,  cost  is  not  the  sole  considera- 
tion of  a  bill  of  this  kind,  for  the  Con- 
gress wants  to  do  justice  and  equity  to 
those  who  serve. 

But  my  amendment — and  this  is  its 
purpose — takes  into  consideration  the 
obligation  owed  these  men  and  won^.en 
for  their  service  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  is  designed  to  discharge  the  obliga- 
tion in  a  fair  and  genorous  way. 

I  know  it  is  difQcult  to  draw  a  proper 
distinction  between  the  so-called  peace- 


time veterans  and  wartime  veterans.  In 
referring  to  this  point.  I  do  not  in  any 
way  derogate  the  great  service  the  young 
men  and  women  have  rendered  or  their 
devotion  to  our  country.  It  is  not  neces- 
saiT  for  me  to  draw  such  a  distinction, 
inasmuch  as  the  report  on  the  bill 
contains  statem.ents  by  various  govern- 
mental agencies  which  point  out  distinc- 
tions between  the  two  groups  of  veterans, 
which  led  them  to  recommend  that  the 
bill  as  submitted  to  us— the  bill  which 
calls  for  grants — be  not  enacted. 

Tivcro  are  differences  in  the  circum- 
.■stances  of  service — not  differences  of 
spirit  cr  patriotism.  In  recent  years, 
\vhcn  one  enlists  or  is  drafted,  he  knows 
that  his  service  will  be  for  a  definite 
term  unless  an  emergency  develops. 
Tliose  who  served  in  World  War  I, 
World  War  11,  or  the  Korean  war  could 
not  k'-'.o'v  when  their  service  would  end — 
they  joined  "for  the  duration." 

Again,  differing  from  service  in  war- 
time, edv.;cational  benefits  are  available 
to  those  who  st-rve  in  peacetime;  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  take  advantage  of 
these  benefits,  if  they  desire,  for  the  in- 
.>;  .-f^i.t  demands  of  wartime  do  not 
obtain. 

Another  element  to  be  considered  is 
separation  from  family  and  home.  At 
least  some  of  those  who  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces  during  peacetime  have  op- 
portunities to  be  with  their  families, 
which  those  who  serve  in  time  of  war 
cannot  enjoy.  If  they  serve  abroad, 
some  of  those  who  serve  during  peace- 
time can  take  their  wives  or  families 
with  them. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  the  cliaracter  of  risk  involved. 
I  know  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  ar- 
puod — and  very  persuasively — that  those 
who  are  in  the  service  today  and  in  areas 
such  as  Vietnam  or  Berlin  can  be  sub- 
jected at  any  time  to  dangers  of  war; 
and  it  is  true  that  some  of  our  service- 
men in  Vietnam  do  come  under  fire.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  should  like  to 
see  the  President  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  make  rcommendations  for 
special  treatment  to  be  accorded  those 
who  are  actually  brought  into  combat 
duty  or  are  in  danger  in  a  combat  area. 
But,  with  these  exceptions,  I  must  say 
that  the  risk  which  those  who  serve  in 
peacetime  face  is  far  less  than  that,  ac- 
tual or  potential,  encountered  by  those 
who  serve  in  time  of  war. 

The  administration  of  President  Eisen- 
hower opposed  this  bill  as  one  which 
represented  a  new  field  of  payments  and 
conipeiisalion  to  veterans;  and.  so  far 
as  I  can  determine  from  the  record  and 
from  the  committee  report,  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Kennedy  opposes 
the  bill.  The  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Veterans'  Administration  state 
their  opposition  to  the  bill  which  would 
provide  grants  for  educational  benefits. 
As  tiie  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
LAUscnEl.  who  now  occupies  the  chair, 
pointed  out  a  few  minutes  ago,  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  believe  that  the  adminis- 
tration would  support  this  bill,  and  at 
the  same  time  allow  the  Department  of 
Defence  and  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion—'.he  agency  of  the  administration 


which   is   concerned   with   veterans— to 
oppose  the  bill  as  they  do. 

That  would  not  be  logical.  I  do  not 
believe,  from  the  records  that  it  can  be 
said  that  the  administration  supports 
the  bill. 

"When  the  bill  was  before  the  Senate 
in  1959,  I  was  serving  on  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I  served 
for  a  time  on  the  subcommittee  which 
heard  testimony  on  the  bill  over  a  period 
of  2  years.  If  the  veterans  organizations 
supported  the  bill  strongly,  it  was  not 
very  evident  to  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. There  was  actually  little  enthu- 
siasm for  it.  except  by  some  members 
of  our  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  correct  some 
comments  I  made  earlier  in  the  debate, 
A  question  was  raised  about  the  attitude 
of  the  President.  I  said  to  the  Senate 
that  when  I  proposed  his  amendment  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  l[)r9  President 
Kennedy,  at  that  time  a  Member  of  this 
body  and  a  member  of  our  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  joined  me  in 
the  amendment.  It  is  correct  that  he 
joined  me  in  offering  the  amendment  in 
the  Senate.  But  I  was  wrong  when  I 
said  that  he  had  voted  against  the  bill 
in  committee. 

Looking  at  the  records  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  find  that  in  the  subcommittee 
President  Kennedy  voted  on  June  17  to 
report  the  bill  to  the  full  committee— 
and  it  was  reported  by  a  vote  of  4  to  1. 
I  am  informed  that  when  the  bill  was 
reported  to  the  Senate  on  July  1  by  the 
full  committee,  he  was  recorded  for  the 
bill.  It  is  also  correct  that  he  voted 
for  the  Long  amendment,  which  was  of- 
fered to  my  amendment  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate,  and  that  he  voted  for  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  including 
the  Long  amendment,  which  was  a  modi- 
fication of  the  Cooper  amendment. 

However,  it  is  also  true  that  he  voted 
for  my  motion  in  the  committee,  to  sub- 
stitute loans  for  grants  in  section  2  of 
the  bill,  which  was  defeated  on  a  roUcall 
by  a  vote  of  7  to  8— and  that  later,  when 
the  bill  was  before  the  Senate,  he  joined 
in  sponsoring  this  amendment  to  substi- 
tute loans  for  grants. 

Because  of  the  statement  I  made  a  few 
minutes  ago,  I  wanted  the  Record  cor- 
rect, because  I  do  not  think  it  proper  for 
me  to  draw  from  these  facts  any  in- 
ference about  the  Presidents  position 
today.  I  repeat  that  he  voted  for  the 
motion  in  committee,  and  joined  me  in 
cosponsoring  the  amendment,  v.liich  is 
identical  with  the  one  I  offer  today,  to 
substitute  a  system  of  loans  for  a  system 
of  grants. 

I  said  earlier  that  cost  is  not  always 
compelling.  There  is  a  duty  on  the  part 
of  Congress  to  do  justice  to  its  people. 
But  cost  is  relevant.  Tliis  section  of  the 
bill  would  cost,  at  its  peak,  about  $450 
million  a  year. 

It  is  limited  to  a  5-year  period,  and 
upon  that  basis,  it  is  estimated  that  its 
total  cost  will  be  about  $3' j  billion.  But 
who  can  say  here  today  that  this  period 
of  emergency,  when  young  men  are 
called  into  service  for  their  country,  will 
be  ended  in  5  years?  I  do  not  believe. 
and  I  do  not  think  any  Member  of  this 
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bodj-  beheves.  that  5  years  from  now,  cur 
problemis  with  the  Soviet  Union  will  be 
settled,  and  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  continue  with  the  draft  5  years  from 
now.  I  hope,  and  I  would  like  to  be- 
lieve, this  will  be  true:  but  it  Is  not  prob- 
able.' So  th-  cost  of  this  bill  would  con- 
tinue— year  after  year. 

Wh3n  the  bill  was  before  the  commit- 
tee in  1959.  a  calculation  was  made  that, 
if  the  draft  continued  for  20  more  years, 
as  it  vv-as  ar.ticipated  it  very  well  might 
continue,  the  total  cost  of  the  bill  would 
be  about  $15  billion. 

I  brng  up  the  question  of  cost  for  an- 
other reason.  We  may  be  nearing  the 
close  of  the  ses.^ion.  I  do  not  know.  It 
appears  to  me  that,  even  though  the  bill 
shoulc  pass  in  the  Senate  today,  it  will 
not  be  passed  by  the  House.  So.  with 
the  se:  sion  over,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
bring  the  bill  before  the  Senate  again 
next  year. 

I  regret  that  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
session  there  should  be  brought  before  us 
a  bill  which  proposes  gifts  or  grants  to 
a  large  number  of  young  veterans,  when 
it  must  be  known  that  it  has  no  possible 
chance  of  being  enacted  this  year. 

What  is  the  reason  for  bringing  the 
bill  before  us  if  it  has  no  possible  chance 
of  enactment?  I  have  confidence  in  the 
good  purposes  and  good  faith  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  in  wanting  an  expres- 
sion from  the  Senile  on  this  proposal. 
but  from  the  standpoint  of  practicahty. 
the  bill  could  be  Icoked  upon— knowmg 
it  has  no  possible  chance  of  passage — as 
a  kind  of  cynical  action  on  the  part  of 
this  body,  if  we  should  vote  for  it.  holding 
out  to  veterans  in  this  country  that  they 
will  secure  its  bent  fits  when  we  know  it 
is  extremely  doubteful  that  this  is  pos- 
sible. 

So  I  offer  my  amei.dment  in  good 
faith,  saying  that  we  owe  some  obliga- 
tion to  these  men.  and  that  the  proposal 
of  loans,  with  all  iu  generous  terms,  of- 
fers a  course  which  should  be  followed 
if  the  bill  is  enac.ed  next  year. 

I  close  by  saying  the  highest  and 
noblest  duty,  the  g  -eatest  honor  that  can 
come  to  anyone.  i:>  to  give  up  a  part  of 
his  life  to  military  service  for  the  secu- 
rity of  our  country.  Most  consider  it 
tlie  highest  duty  one  can  perform  for  our 
country.  Much  as  I  am  honored,  and 
fortunate  as  I  am  to  be  in  the  Senate,  if 
I  had  to  make  a  choice  between  the  op- 
portunity I  have  Ixad  to  serve  here  and 
the  opportunity  -vhich  I  had.  limited 
though  it  was,  and  though  it  was  not  of 
great  importance,  to  serve  my  country, 
in  the  wartime  mUitary  service,  I  would 
clioose  the  latter. 

I  believe  that  sometime  in  this  Con- 
gress and  in  this  country  we  will  have 
to  proclaim  that  all  citizens  of  our  Na- 
tion have  the  duty  to  serve,  to  prot^^ct, 
and  to  guard  the  liberties  of  our  couii- 
try.  I  support  every  help  to  our  veter- 
ans, but  the  constant  efforts  to  pay 
everyone  for  the  primary  obligation  and 
duty  of  serving  hi.s  country-  is  not  proper, 
and  it  is  not  best  for  our  country 

For  these  reasons  I  offer  the  amend- 
ment, which  would  recognize  our  obli- 


gation to  these  vetc-rans  to  lulp  'Jiem  m 
adjustments  they  had  to  make.  I  tliink 
it  is  reasonable,  if  we  vote  for  the  bill, 
that  we  should  provide  a  system  of  loans 
rather  than  a  system  of  grants. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Cask 
in  the  cliair).    Does  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  a  fact  that  in 
1959  we  liad  before  the  Senat«  prac- 
tically the  identical  bill  that  is  now 
being  considered,  and  that  at  that  time 
the  present  President,  who  was  tlien 
Senator  Kennedy,  joined  with  Uic  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  is  an  amendment 
that  would  change  the  bill  from  one  of 
grants  to  one  of  loans? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  he  did.  In  all 
fairness.  I  have  pointed  out  that  he  voted 
finally  for  the  bill  which  passed  Uie  Sen- 
ate, and  he  voted  for  tlie  Long  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  the  fact  is  that 
in  the  midst  of  the  consideration  of  the 
biU  he  actually  indicated  that  the  aid 
ought  to  be  by  way  of  loans  rather  than 
grants,  as  they  are  contemplated  in  this 
bill  and  as  they  were  contemplated  in 
that  bill? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  can  only  discuss  the 
facts.  I  cannot  attempt  to  say  what 
President  Kennedy,  who  was  then  a 
Member  of  this  body.  Uiought  at  that 
time.  I  do  not  think  he  entered  into  the 
debate  on  the  bill.  I  can  only  speak  the 
facts.  He  joined  in  my  amendment,  but 
I  must  say  that  when  the  Long  amend- 
ment was  offered  he  supported  the  Long 
amendment  to  my  amendment  and  voted 
for  the  bill  which  was  passed.  I  want 
that  to  be  clear,  because  I  would  not 
want  to  attempt  to  speak  for  him.  and  I 
would  not  want  to  do  him  any  injustice 
in  not  reporting  faithfully  and  con-ectly 
the  Record. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Probing  into  Uiat  as- 
pect of  this  discussion,  it  is  a  fact,  is  it 
not.  that  three  arms  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration have  sent  letters  to  the 
committee  which  considered  the  bill,  ex- 
pressing their  opposition  to  it? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  looked  at  the 
report  and  the  hearings.  I  find  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration— those  I  remem- 
ber—opposed that  part  of  the  bill  which 
would  provide  for  educational  benefits. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Did  not  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  oppo.se  it  ? 

Mr.  COOPER      Yes. 

Mr.  LAUPCHE.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment opposed  it.  and  so  did  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

Mr.  COOPER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  fact  is  that  the 
American  Legion  did  not  support  the 
bill,  thouph  admittedly  it  did  not  op- 
pose it. 

Mr.  COOPER  I  have  not  served  on 
the  committ^-e  since  1959.  so  I  do  not 
know  the  attitude  of  the  American  Le- 
gion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  lliat  fact  was  estab- 
lished in  the  discussion  today. 


I  point  out  to  tbe  Seoator  that  Uu^ 
Presidents  Oommisslon  on  Veterans' 
Pensions,  created  in  1955  by  President 
Eisenhower,  over  which  Gen.  Omar  N. 
Bradley  presided,  filed  a  report. 

I  direct  the  Senator's  attention  to  page 
26  of  the  hearings,  the  last  full  para- 
graph in  the  letter  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  the  second  sentence  of  which 
reads: 

That  Commission  In  Its  final  report  to  the 
President  on  April  23,  1956.  concluded  that. 
In  view  of  the  changed  character  of  our  .na- 
tional mUltary  re.sponpibilUip?  fo.r  the  fore- 
seeable future,  peacetime  veterans  shoiild 
not  be  provided  benefit*  such  «s  were  pro- 
vided to  veterans  ol  World  War  U  and  the 
Korean  conflict. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  tlie 
Commission,  which  made  tl.r  study  said 
that  in  view  of  the  chancf  d  chAracter 
of  our  national  mlhtary  n  soonsiMlit*«i 
for  the  foreseeable  future,  grants  .'^l.ould 
not  be  made. 

A  moment  ago  the  Senator  said  that 
there  was  no  assurance  that  this  pro- 
gram would  come  to  an  end  in  1965.  I 
submit  that  what  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky said  is  in  accord  with  the  state- 
ment made  in  the  letter.  We  will  for 
many  years  b«?  required  to  maintain  a 
military  strength  which  is  compatible  to 
the  strength  we  now  maintain  because 
the  Soviet  threat  will  not  soon  come  to 
an  end. 

Mr.  COOPER  I  acror  I  thn.k  al'  of 
us  in  this  body  know  that  if  the  Diil 
should  be  adopt.cd.  the  bcncflls  w.^uld 
not  be  ended  even  m  5  years.  As  we  look 
at  the  world  txiay.  we  know  that  pr ac  - 
time  service  will  be  required  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit.  I  should  like  to  read  further 
from  page  27  of  the  hearings,  because  I 
think  this  is  a  ver>'  significant  part  of 
the  statement  by  tlie  Department  of  De- 
fense : 

Extensive  studies  have  been  made  of  the 
retxsons  why  personnel  choose  to  leave  the 
Armed  Forces.  In  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force,  for  example,  surveys  hare  revealed 
that  one  of  the  primary  rpa.'=(  ns  for  the 
separation  of  first-term  airmen  h«w  been  the 
desire  and  Intention  to  take  advnnt.ige  of 
veterans'  educational  benefits  Attitude  sur- 
veys conducted  In  the  Air  Force  when  the 
Korean  GI  bill  was  In  effect,  conclusively  es- 
tablished that  45  to  50  percent  of  all  sepa- 
rating first-term  airmen  were  leaving  the 
service  to  pursue  courses  of  formal  educa- 
tion. 

I  point  out  that  I  have  listened  to 
arguments,  from  the  military  and  in  the 
Senate,  that  one  of  the  grave  problems 
confronting  the  Department  of  Defense 
relates  to  securing  for  some  protracted 
period  the  use  of  the  training  which  is 
obtained  at  frreat  expense  In  the  first 
and  second  years.  The  military  .-services 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  tliat  use. 
I  do  not  recall  the  exact  fiturc  but  the 
cost  to  train  a  man  is  thou.«^and.s  and 
thousands  of  dollars.  Theri  thi  so:  vices 
have  the  man  only  2  years 

According  to  the  study  which  has  been 
made,  these  benefits  have  operated  as 
an  inducement  for  the  men  to  leave  the 
military  service. 
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Mr.  COOPER.  I  remember  in  our 
hearings  that  was  the  contention  made 
by  the  military  services. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  glad  to  join 
with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  This  fat;t  should  be 
taken  into  account.  Of  course,  it  would 
not  be  wholly  conclusive.  It  is  a  proper 
question  to  consider  what  benefits  should 
be  made  available  to  veterans. 

It  is  correct  to  say  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  opposed  the  bill,  and 
one  of  the  reasons  it  advanced  was  that 
the  bill  was  at  a  cro.ss  purpose  with  then- 
program  to  provide  incentives  for  men 
and  women  to  stay  in  the  service.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  As  I  understand  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  spon- 
sored by  me  and  other  Senators,  it  con- 
templates making  available  to  these  men 
and  women  loans  to  further  their  edu- 
cation when  they  leave  the  service. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  As  I  have  said, 
the  loans  would  be  on  a  verv  generous 
basis.  The  loans  would  be  made  for  12 
years,  with  the  first  installment  not  due 
until  the  year  after  the  duration  of 
schooling,  without  interest  until  default. 
There  would  be  a  provision  for  forgive- 
ness for  reasons  of  equity.  It  seems  to 
me  this  would  offer  an  opportunity  for 
any  boy  or  eirl  who  has  been  in  the 
service  and  who  is  sincerely  interested 
in  securing  an  education  to  do  .so.  It 
would  offer  a  great  opportunity  to  go  to 
school  and  to  obtain  an  education. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  THURMOND.    Mr   Pre.^'dent,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield'!' 
Mr  COOPER.     I  yield. 
Mr.    THURMOND.      Mr.    President.    I 
understand  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
is  offering  as  an  amendment  a  loan  pro- 
gram in  lieu  of  the  grant  program. 
Mr.  COOPER.    The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  THURMOND.     I  presume  this  is 
similar  to  the  program  which  was  of- 
fered   by    the    Senator   from    Kentucky 
and  myself  in  1959. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes :  it  is  the  same  with 
one  exception.  The  proposal  we  made 
m  1959  provided  for  repayment  in  10 
years,  I  thought  we  should  be  a  little 
more  generous  and  make  it  12  years.  I 
h.ave  made  it  12  years  m  the  amend- 
ment instead  of  10. 

When  I  offered  the  amendment  I 
looked  for  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina, because  I  knew  he  had  joined  in 
the  amendment  in  1959  At  that  time 
the  Senator  was  not  in  the  Chamber,  and 
I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  place  his 
name  on  the  amendment  as  a  cosponscr 
I  should  be  glad  to  have  ilie  Senator 
join  With  me. 

I  wish  to  tell  Senators  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  was  the  cliair- 
man  of  the  subcommittee  which  pre- 
viously considered  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. I  believe  over  a  period  of  2  years. 

There  were  full  hearings.  Many  wit- 
nesses testified.  There  was  thorough 
consideration  of  the  bill.     We  did  not 


pass  upon  it  lightly.  I  am  sure  we  can 
advise  the  Senate  accurately  about  the 
viev^-point;?  of  those  who  testified  and 
the  arguments  that  were  made  for  and 
against  p£.ssage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  commend  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  for  offering  the  amendment. 
I  would  be  pleased  to  have  my  name 
added  a.s  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  CCOPER,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimov.s  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Thurmond  1  and  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware fMr.  Williams  1,  may  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection'  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  against  the  bill  that  is 
now  proposed  by  the  Veterans  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Puolic  Welfare. 

Several  years  ago.  when  I  was  chair- 
man of  the  Veterans  Subcommittee,  long 
hearint-s  were  held,  and  we  reached  the 
conclusion  that  such  a  bill  was  inadvis- 
able. We  felt  that  it  was  not  only  inad- 
visable, but  also  unfair.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  fair  for  a  peacetime  or  cold  war 
trainee  to  receive  the  same  benefits  as 
veterans  of  World  War  II  or  Korea.  That 
is  what  the  bill  would  do.  I  do  not  think 
It  would  be  fair  for  a  young  person  who 
is  serving  now  with  less  hazards  than 
in  hot  v.ars,  to  receive  the  same  help 
and  assistance  from  his  Government  as 
a  man  v.ho  fought  in  a  hot  war.  went 
into  combat,  jumped  from  the  sky,  sailed 
on  the  ocean,  or  piloted  an  airplane  in 
enemy  t?rritory.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
risht.  I  think  it  would  establish  a  bad 
precedent.  I  think  it  is  unjust  to  World 
War  II  r;nd  Korean  veterans  for  peace- 
time or  cold  war  trainees  to  be  put  in 
the  same  category. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  letter  to  the 
distincjuished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  labor  and  Public  Welfare  from 
Phillip  S.  Hughes,  Assistant  Director  for 
Le-  i.'i^lative  Reference  in  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  answers  all  those  questions. 
I  believe  it  has  been  brought  out  that 
not  only  is  the  Budget  Bureau  opposed 
to  the  bill,  but  also  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion are  opposed  to  it.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  is  charged  with  admin- 
istering programs  which  Congress  passed 
to  benefit  veterans,  and  it  is  familiar  with 
problems  and  needs  of  veterans.  I  do 
rot  believe  the  VA  would  oppose  the 
passiiue  of  benefits  really  needed  by 
veterans. 

The  VA  has  said  that  the  bill  is  objec- 
tionable and  should  not  be  passed  by 
the  Con.gress.  The  Defense  Department 
is  opposed  to  it.  The  Department  of 
Defense  which  must  administer  our  de- 
fense proaram,  has  strong  reasons  for 
cpposini.  the  bill. 

From  the  standpoint  of  money,  I  do 
not  kno'v  that  I  would  necessarily  op- 


pose such  a  program  if  I  felt  that  it  was 
a  just  bill  from  all  other  standpoints. 

According  to  the  Budget  Bureau,  the 
bill  would  cost  about  $4  billion  through 
June  30,  1973.  and  an  additional  cost 
would  be  incurred  beyond  that  date. 

Four  billion  dollars  is  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  particularly  as  now  the 
budget  is  not  balanced.  We  are  incur- 
ring a  deficit  and  have  been  incurring  a 
deficit  of  billions  of  dollars  for  a  number 
of  years.  I  think  the  cost  factor  should 
be  considered. 

I  should  like  to  read  a  statement  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  this  pro- 
posed program.  I  am  informed  that  the 
agencies  have  reaffirmed  their  po.sition 
on  the  question.  Their  position  is  the 
same  now  as  it  was  when  their  letters 
were  written.  The  counsel  of  the  Vet- 
erans Subcommittee  told  me  that  today. 

On  page  24  of  the  hearings  appears 
a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  I  be- 
lieve should  be  read  into  the  Record, 
because  it  so  clearly  and  effectively  an- 
swers the  arguments  advanced  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill  that  I  feel  Senators 
should  have  the  benefit  of  the  thoughts 
contained  therein.  The  letter  reads,  as 
follows: 

The  extension  of  wartime  readjustment 
benefits  to  peacetime  ex-servicemen  is  prin- 
cipally justified  on  the  argument  that  peace- 
time service  Is  comparable  to  that  during 
wartime  because  of  (a)  the  existence  of  a 
compulsory  draft  which  disrupts  educa- 
tional and  career  plans  and  (b)  the  rigors 
and  hazards  in  a  cold  war  period. 

However,  compared  with  wartime,  the  draft 
has  a  lesser  Impact  on  disruption  of  educa- 
tion and  career  plans  and  the  Impact  Is 
considerably  offset  by  excellent  educational 
and  vocational  training  opportunities  pro- 
vided in  military  service.  Moreover,  the 
rigors  and  hazards  of  peacetime  .service  bear 
little  relationship  to  wartime  service  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  hazards  do  not  diflfer 
substantially   from  risks  in  civil  life. 

The  letter  further  states : 

( 1 )  In  peacetime,  flexible  selective  service 
procedures  plus  military  reserve  programs 
enable  a  young  man  to  complete  educational 
and  vocational  programs  before  going  into 
service.  Young  men  under  age  22  have  not 
been  drafted  for  some  time.  Further,  the 
period  of  required  service  is  definitely  fixed, 
enabling  the  Individual  to  make  specific  ed- 
ucational and  career  plans.  The  draft 
reaches  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  Na- 
tion's young  men,  far  fewer  than  In  war- 
time; in  fiscal  year  1960  only  90,000  men  were 
drafted,  compared  to  over  3  million  In  1943. 

Next,  the  letter  makes  the  following 
EKjint: 

(2)  Under  peacetime  conditions  the  Armed 
Forces  provide  extensive  on-  and  off-duty 
schooling.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  service- 
men are  enabled  to  obtain  a  high  school  or 
college  education  or  to  acquire  a  trade  or 
skill  useful  In  later  life.  In  the  peacetime 
Armed  Forces  training  is  a  major  mission. 
The  great  majority  of  personnel  serve  In 
positions  which  require  skills  similar  to  those 
In  civilian  occupations.  The  Armed  Forces 
operate  extensive  service  schools  and  encour- 
age and  facilitate  off-duty  education  and 
training. 
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The  letter  makes  u  further  point: 
(3)    Exposure  to  drath    and   dls.iblHty   in 
peacetime   bears    no    X)mpari.son    with    war- 
time. 

That  is  a  point  that  we  have  raised. 
Today's  trainees  should  not  receive  the 
same  benefits  as  wartime  veterans. 

I  shall  point  out  how  the  hazards  at 
present  do  not  conpare  with  tliose  in 
World  War  II  and  Korea. 

The  letter  goes  on  to  state : 

Peacetime  service  jermlts  close  attention 
to  safety  and  comfort  and  In  the  modern 
Armed  Forces  many  si^rvlcemen  serve  In  Jobs 
comparable  to  civilian  occupations  and  at 
no  greater  risks.  Sen  Ice  mortality  statistics 
show  that  currently  1.7  deaths  per  thousand 
man-years  occtir  which  Is  to  be  compared 
with  65  per  thousand  during  the  Korean 
conflict  and  11.6  per  .housand  during  World 
WarlL 

That  statement  lefutes  absolutely  the 
hazards  of  the  pnsent  type  of  service 
as  distinguished  from  previous  wartime 
service  for  which  benefits  exists.  The 
letter  makes  another  point  which  I  be- 
lieve is  important.    It  states: 

Peacetime  ex-servicemen  are  being  sepa- 
rated for  service  In  comparatively  small 
numbers  and  do  not  encounter  the  same 
difficult  problems  In  economic  and  career  re- 
adjustment to  civil  life  faced  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  wa;-tlme   veterans. 

The  letter  makes  another  important 
point  about  benefits,  which  I  believe 
Members  of  the  Senate  should  consider. 
It  states : 

While  In  service  peacetime  servicemen  are 
now  paid  at  a  rate  that  substantially  exceeds 
previous  wartime  rites,  even  allowing  for 
price  changes;  and  the  rates  are  substanti- 
ally In  line  with  average  pay  In  comparable 
civilian  occupations  In  addition,  substan- 
tial fringe  benefits  are  provided  including 
coverage  under  the  Fedcr;*l  old-age.  survi- 
vors, and  disability  Insurance  program  and 
special  disability,  survivor,  and  medical 
benefits  In  case  of  cLlsablllty  or  death 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  in  its  excellent  report  to  the 
chairman  has  ans.vered  every  argument 
that  the  proponei.ts  of  the  bill  attempt 
to  raise  in  favor  :ts  its  passage. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  if  there  were  any 
merit  in  the  bill  tae  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, which  is  familiar  with  and  sym- 
pathetic to  veterans  needs  would  cer- 
tainly have  endorsed  the  bill. 

On  page  26  of  the  hearings  there  Is  a 
letter  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  In  that  let- 
ter this  point  is  m;ide : 

The  question  of  providing  benefits  of  the 
type  contemplated  by  S.  349  to  peacetime 
veterans  of  the  military  service  was  one  of 
the  major  topics  of  consideration  of  the 
President's  Comml^lon  on  Veterans'  Pen- 
sions, established  In  1955  with  Gen.  Omar  N. 
Bradley  as  chalrmt.n.  That  Commission  in 
its  final  report  to  ihe  President  on  April  23, 
1956,  concluded  tht  t.  In  view  of  the  changed 
character  of  our  nitional  military  responsi- 
bilities for  the  foreseeable  future,  peacetime 
veterans  should  r  ot  be  provided  benefits 
such  as  were  provided  to  veterans  of  World 
War  II  and  the  Kor.;an  conflict. 


Further  in  the  letter  tliis  statement 
apixars : 

P.'-ocranis  of  educational  t.r.d  vocaticinfi:  &f>- 
slsUir.ce  encourage  personnel  to  leave  mili- 
tary service  immediately  after  accruing  the 
maximum  benefits  which  can  t>e  gained. 
This  results  In  a  serious  handicap  to  the 
Armed  Forces  in  their  efforts  to  attract  and 
retain  qualified  personnel  on  a  career  basis. 

Mr.  President,  if  these  opportunities 
were  not  available  to  these  young  men 
in  service,  it  would  be  a  different  matter. 
But  as  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  these  educational 
opportunities  are  available  to  these 
yoimg  men  in  the  service.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  time  has  come,  with  our 
budget  being  in  the  shape  it  is,  with  our 
spending  of  billions  and  bilUons  of  dol- 
lars far  more  than  we  are  taking  in,  we 
ought  to  begin  to  trim  expenses  wher- 
ever we  can. 

I  would  be  the  last  one  to  want  to 
trim  any  justifiable  benefit  from  a  vet- 
eran. But  to  my  way  of  thinking,  when 
a  young  man  serves  his  country,  he  is 
only  paying  back  a  small  part  of  some  of 
the  benefits  that  this  country,  which  is 
providing  more  freedom  and  liberty  than 
any  other  covmtrj',  and  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  than  any  other  country,  has 
provided  for  him. 

It  seems  to  me  that  every  young  man 
ought  to  be  wilUng  to  serve  for  a  reason- 
able time  in  the  armed  services  of  his 
country.  In  some  countries  of  tlie  world 
the  young  men  are  required  to  serve  for 
a  long  period.  In  this  coimtry  only  a 
comparatively  small  number  are  required 
to  serve  in  the  armed  services.  They 
ought  to  be  willing  to  serve  their  coim- 
try. because  that,  is  a  simple  act  of 
patriotism  and  a  responsibility  of  citi- 
zenship. Of  course,  we  cannot  buy  pa- 
triotism. It  is  our  duty  to  encourage 
our  young  people  to  go  into  the  armed 
services.  Many  of  these  young  men  get 
educational  opix)rtunities  in  the  service. 
They  get  many  l>enefit."5,  such  as  travel 
to  foreign  countries,  an  opportunity 
which  they  might  otherwise  never  be  able 
to  enjoy.  A  great  many  of  the  young 
men  have  medical  defects  corrected. 
They  have  their  teeth  treated.  They  are 
given  a  broader  horizon  from  a  mental 
standpoint,  and  they  become  healthier 
from  a  physical  standpoint. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  quite  sure  tliat  a 
voung  m.an  gets  many  advantages  that 
he  would  not  get  if  he  did  not  go  into 
the  service.  The  bill  is  unsour.d  in 
principle,  aside  from  the  fact  that  it 
would  cost  more  than  S4  billion,  accord- 
ing to  the  Budget  Bureau. 

For  tho.se  reasons  the  Senate  should 
reject  this  bill  and  pass  a  loan  program 
for  these  servicemen  who  want  to  go  to 
college  or  receive  further  education,  if 
they  are  not  able  to  do  so  otherwise. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide 
benefits  for  those  who  want  to  go  to  col- 
lege and  cannot.  Under  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
and  other  Senators,  these  younc  people 
can  get  loans  and  can  get  an  education. 
What  more  can  a  youne  man  ask''  Why 
should  he  have  a  handout?  It  seem?  to 
me  that  we  are  living  in  an  age  of  too 


many  handout';.  Opporttmlty  ought  to 
be  all  that  a  young  person  should  ex- 
pect. The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  will  provide  the  opix»r- 
timity  for  a  yoi.ng  man  to  borrow  money 
to  go  to  college  The  loan  does  not  have 
to  be  paid  back  until  aft.tr  he  gets  his 
education.  When  it  is  repaid,  others 
could  use  the  money  with  \^hich  to  go 
to  college.  In  that  way  a  revolving 
fund  would  be  set  up  which  would  help 
many  others  in  the  future. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  think  this  over 
well.  I  realize  that  the  bill  was  passed 
before,  but  it  was  stopped  in  the  House. 
My  prediction  is  that  the  committee  bill 
will  be  stopped  again  in  the  House.  The 
only  thing  that  will  have  a  chance  to  get 
through  Congress  is  a  loan  program.  If 
we  pass  a  loan  program  the  House  may 
accept  it,  but  ihe  House  has  clearly  in- 
dicated that  it  will  not  go  along  with  the 
pending  bill.  Therefore  these  service- 
men would  be  denied  the  benefits  of  any 
program. 

I  hope  that  thorough  consideration 
will  be  given  to  this  subject.  I  realize 
that  the  Senate  passes  a  great  many  bills 
to  spend  a  great  deal  of  money.  This 
may  be  just  another  bill  for  spending 
money,  but  it  is  an  unncessary  bill,  be- 
cause we  can  provide  for  these  yotmg 
people  to  get  an  education  through  a 
loan  fund. 

The  point  hsis  been  made  here  that 
we  must  get  a  great  many  engineers  and 
scientists,  and  we  ought  to  pass  the 
pending  bill  for  that  reason.  If  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  that  was 
the  purpose  .sought  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  so-called  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act,  passed  in  1953.  Since  many 
of  the  young  persons  who  will  be  drafted 
or  inducted  into  the  service  do  not  have 
aptitude  along  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing lines,  only  a  reasonable  percentage 
of  those  who  are  inducted  or  drafted 
would  become  expert  scientists  or  engi- 
neers. If  more  engineers  and  scientists 
are  still  needed,  there  the  Congress 
should  reconsider  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  which  was  purported  as 
a  solution  to  the  financial  needs  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  WILLT.'\M?  if  Delaware  obtained 
the  floor. 

Mr.  YARBDROUGH.  Mr  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Del- 
aware yield  to  permit  me  to  que?tion  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  provided  I  do  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  My  question  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carohna  is:  What  is  the  total  numerical 
strength  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
Uiiited  States  in  all  branches  today? 

Mr,  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
that  figure  would  have  to  be  broken  down 
among  the  Army.  Na\T.  Air  Force,  and 
Marine  Corpf..  I  would  not  want  to  state 
a  ficure  unU  ;s  I  were  absolutely  certain 

of  it. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Would  it  be 
more  than  2  million? 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Yes;  but  I  am  not 
quite  certain  of  the  exact  figure.  The 
number  varies  from  time  to  time.  As 
the  Senator  knows — he  is  a  member  of 
the  Army  Reserve — the  strength  of  the 
Army  has  been  increased  and  is  now 
.something  over  1  million.  The 
strength  of  the  Marine  Corps  also  has 
been  increased  to  roughly  200,000  men. 
I  would  estimate  that  the  total  for  all 
services  is  between  2^2  and  3  million 
men. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  If  we  assume 
that  the  membership  in  the  Armed 
Forces  is  more  than  2  million — I  think 
that  is  a  safe  assumption — does  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
consider  that  to  be  a  normal  peacetime 
situation?  He  referred  to  peacetime  vet- 
erans. Does  he  regard  it  a  peacetime 
situation  to  have  more  than  2  million 
persons  in  the  anned  services? 

Mr.  THXJRMOND.  I  think  we  are 
only  doing  now  what  should  have  been 
done  long  ago;  that  is.  to  maintain  a 
stronger  national  defense.  We  know 
that  the  aim  of  communism  is  to  domi- 
nate and  enslave  the  world;  therefore, 
we  must  maintain  a  strong  national 
defense.  This  situation  will  continue 
for  many  years.  I  think  that  is  another 
reason  why  we  should  not  pass  a  bill  to 
make  grants  to  men  who  serve  now.  I 
think  the  young  men  who  will  be  called 
into  service  in  the  years  ahead  should  be 
willing  to  sacrifice,  as  I  feci  quite  certain 
most  of  them  will  be.  Of  course,  there 
are  some  who  would  want  to  get  benefits. 
Nevertheless.  I  think  we  ousht  to  provide 
them  with  a  loan  program,  if  we  pass 
anything  along  the  line  of  educational 
benefits. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  There  is  in  ef- 
fect at  this  time,  is  there  not.  a  draft 
law,  under  which  young  men  are  drafted 
into  the  armed  services? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  There  is. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Does  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
believe  that  the  peace-loving,  antimili- 
taristic people  of  the  United  States  favor 
draft  laws  in  normal,  peacetime  circum- 
stances? 

Mr.  THURMOND  In  my  opinion 
most  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
ave  peace  loving,  but  not  antimilitary. 
Under  the  Communist  system — and  com- 
munism is  the  enemy  of  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world 
today — all  the  young  people  are  drafted 
when  they  are  needed,  and  they  do  not 
receive  any  such  benefits  as  are  provided 
in  this  country.  Our  country  provides 
far  more  benefits  to  all  its  citizens,  in- 
cluding veterans. 

I  believe  the  record  shows  that  in 
1960  only  90,000  men  were  drafted.  In 
1943.  during  World  War  II,  3  million 
were  drafted. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  has  referred  to  the 
present  veterans  as  peacetime  veterans. 
Does  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  consider  conditions  in 
South  Vietnam,  where  thousands  of 
Americans  are  serving,  to  be  peacetime 
conditions? 


Mr.  THURMOND.  In  any  place 
where  there  is  danger,  and  young  men 
are  serving  in  hazardous  duty,  and  are 
injured  or  killed,  provision  is  now  made 
for  them.  Educational  benefits  will  do 
the  dead  ones  little  good. 

Mr.  ^'ARBOROUGH  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  for  yielding. 


EXCESSIVE  PROFITS  OP  FORD 
INSTRUMENT  CO 

Mr.  ^VILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Comptroller  General  has 
called  our  attention  to  another  negoti- 
ated contract  wherein  the  Defense 
Department  allowed  the  contractor  an 
82-percent  profit. 

This  contract,  which  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  ne'-'otiatcd  with  Ford  In- 
strument Co.,  a  division  of  Sperry  Rand 
Corp.,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y.,  allowed 
that  company  a  profit  of  approximately 
$907,000  against  production  costs  of 
about  $1,102,000.  This  represents  a 
profit  of  82  percent. 

On  Jime  30.  19.^6,  cost-plus-a-fixed- 
fee  contract  NOrd-17221  was  awarded  to 
Ford  Instrument  for  the  design,  develop- 
ment, and  production  of  one  each  EX  11 
and  EX  12  Model  O  computers  and  of  re- 
lated repair  parts  and  accessories  sufB- 
cient  to  maintain  the  equipment  for  5 
years.  These  computers  were  proto- 
types for  the  Mk  118  and  Mk  119  Model 
6  computers.  The  prototypes  EX  11 
and  EX  12  were  delivered  in  July  and 
December  1958,  respectively. 

While  these  prototypes  were  in  process 
of  development,  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance 
requested  the  contractor  to  submit  its 
proposal  for  production  of  17  Mk  118 
and  30  Mk  119  Model  O  computers,  plus 
related  repair  parts.  On  January  17. 
1937,  tlie  contractor  submitted  separate 
proposals  on  a  fixed-price  incentive 
ba.^is  for  17  Mk  118  and  30  Mk  119  Model 
O  computers.  The  unit  prices  proposed 
by  the  conti  actor  for  each  type  of  com- 
puter were  identical — $214,500.  Subse- 
quently, on  February  13,  1957,  the  con- 
tractor proposed  a  maximum  price  of 
$984. .560  for  maintenance  and  repair 
parts  for  the  Mk  118  computers  and 
$1,737,450  for  maintenance  and  i-epair 
parts  for  the  Mk  119  computers.  How- 
ever, the  contractor  did  not  furnish  a 
listing  of  the  individual  parts  showing 
unit  prices  or  quantities  and  types  of 
parts  to  be  delivered.  The  total  prices 
quoted  for  repair  parts  were  proposed  on 
a  redeterminable  basis,  with  provision 
for  a  downward  adjustment  only  based 
on  the  costs  actually  incurred  at  the 
specified  redetermination  date. 

During  the  negotiations  held  on  May 
7  through  10.  1957,  the  unit  price  for 
computers  was  increased  to  $222,800  to 
include  tooling  costs  which  had  been 
listed  separately  in  the  contractor's  pro- 
posals. At  the  same  time,  prices  were 
established  on  a  fixed-price  incentive 
basis  for  the  repair  parts  applicable  to 
both  types  of  computers.  The  negotia- 
tion records  do  not  show  what  considera- 
tion, if  any,  was  given  to  the  contractor's 


offer  to  establish  prices  for  repair  parts 
on  a  redeterminable  downward  only 
basis.  The  resultant  target  prices 
negotiated  for  repair  parts  for  the  Mk  118 
and  Mk  119  computers  amounted  to 
$964,900  and  $1,702,700,  respectively. 

As  a  result,  firm  target  costs  of  ap- 
proximately $2,500,000  were  negotiated 
for  repair  parts.  These  target  costs  were 
about  $1,398,000  in  excess  of  the  actual 
costs  subsequently  incurred  by  Ford  In- 
strument. On  costs  of  about  $1,102,000. 
Ford  Instrument  will  receive  profits  of 
about  $907,000,  or  a  profit  rate  of  82  per- 
cent. Of  this  profit,  $123,000  represents 
target  profit  of  11  1  percent  of  actual 
costs,  and  5784,000  represents  target 
profit  of  11.1  percent  and  incentive 
profit  of  45  percent  of  the  difference 
between  the  negotiated  target  costs  and 
the  actual  costs  subsequently  incm-red 
for  repair  parts. 

Thus  we  find  that  on  costs  of  about 
$1,102,000,  Ford  Instrument  will  receive 
profits  of  about  $907,000,  or  a  profit  rate 
of  82  percent  of  costs  incurred  under  the 
provisions  of  the  incentive  contract. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Comptroller  General's  let- 
ter of  August  20.  1962,  in  which  he  sum- 
marized this  report,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington,  August  20. 1962. 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Euclosed  Is  our  report  on  examination  of 
tiie  pricing  of  repair  parts  f  )r  Mk  118  and 
Mk  119  computers  under  Dtparin.ont  of  the 
Navy  flxed-prlce  incentive  contract  NOrd- 
17812  with  Ford  Instrvunent  Co  ,  division  of 
Sperry  Rand  Corp.,  Lone  Island  City,  NY. 
The  Navy  and  Ford  Instrument  negotiated 
Arm  target  costs  for  comiiuicr  repair  parts 
as  a  basis  for  paying  the  contractor  incen- 
tive profits  for  cost  reductions  made  during 
performance  of  the  contract,  even  though 
the  types  and  quantities  of  parts  to  be  fur- 
nished under  the  contract  v.ere  unknown  at 
the  time  of  negotiation.  Furtliormore.  It  was 
Impossible  to  accurately  estimate  production 
costs  Inasmuch  as  the  prototypes  of  the  com- 
puters for  which  the  repair  pans  wore  needed 
had  not  yet  been  completed  and  the  de- 
sign data  on  the  parts  were  not  firm.  As  a 
result,  firm  target  costs  of  approximately 
$2,500,000  were  negotiated  for  computer  re- 
pair parts.  These  target  costs  were  about 
$1,398,000  In  excess  of  the  actual  costs  sub- 
sequently incurred  by  Ford  Instrument.  On 
costs  of  about  $1,102,000,  Ford  Instrument 
will  receive  profits  of  about  $907,000,  or  a 
profit  rate  of  82  percent  of  costs  incurred  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  incentive  contract. 
Of  this  profit,  $123,000  represents  target  profit 
of  11.1  percent  of  actual  costs,  and  $784,000 
represents  target  profit  of  11.1  percent  and  in- 
centive profit  of  45  percent  of  the  difference 
between  the  negotiated  target  costs  and  the 
actual  costs  subsequently  Incurred  for  repair 
parts. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Navy  either  should 
have  delayed  negotiation  of  firm  target  prices 
for  computer  repair  parts  until  the  type  and 
quantity  of  such  parts  were  known  or  should 
have  used  a  form  of  contract  pricing  which 
was  more  appropriate  under  the  circum- 
stances existing  at  the  time.  Since,  at  the 
time  of  price  negotiations  for  contract  NOrd- 
17812,  the  design  data  on    the  repair  parts 
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were  not  firm  and  ne  ther  the  Navy  nor  the 
contractor  knew  the  quantities  and  types  of 
parts  to  be  delivered  under  the  contract  or 
the  costs  of  their  production,  there  was  no 
realistic  basis  for  establishing  firm  target 
prices.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  do 
not  believe  there  Is  any  basis  for  concluding 
that  the  reduced  costs,  subsequently  Incurred 
by  the  contractor  actually  resulted  from  ef- 
ficiency on  the  pai't  of  the  contractor. 
Therefore,  we  believe  It  Is  unreasonable  for 
the  Navy  to  allow  additional  profits  attrib- 
utable to  inflated  target  prices.  We  are  rec- 
ommending that  the  Navy  make  every  effort 
to  effect  an  approprlite  adjustment  In  the 
contract  before  final  j)rlces  for  the  computer 
repair  parts  are  negotiated. 

Copies  of  this  report  are  being  sent  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 

Navy. 

JosEiH  Campbell, 
CoTiptroller  General 

of  the  United  States. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence    of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  j)roceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  see  on  the  floor  at  the  moment  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty],  who  asked  me  to  ob- 
ject  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair ».  Debate  is  not 
now  in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Then,  Mr.  President. 
I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard;  and  the  clerk  will  con- 
tinue the  call  of  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll;  and  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

(No.  219  Leg.) 

Aiken  Hayden  Mundt 

Allott  Hickenlooper  Muskle 

Beall  Hill  Neuberger 

Boggs  Holland  Pastore 

Burdlck  Humphrey  Pearson 

Bush  Jackson  Pell 

Byrd.  Va.  Javlts  Prouty 

Byrd,  W.  Va.        Johnston  Proxmlre 

Cannon  Jordan,  N.C  Randolph 

Capehart  Jordan.  Idaho     Robertson 

Carlson  Keating  Ru.'^sell 

Carroll  Kefauver  Saltonstall 

Case  Kerr  Scott 

Chavez  Kuchel  Smathers 

Church  Lausche  Smith,  Maine 

Cooper  Long,  Hawaii  Sparkman 

Cotton  Long.  La.  Biennis 

Curtis  Magnuson  Talmadge 

Dodd  Mansfield  Thurmond 

Douglas  McCarthy  Wiley 

Eastland  McClellan  Williams,  N  J. 

EUender  McGee  Williams,  Del. 

Ervm  McNamara  Yarborough 

Pong  Metcalf  Young,  N  Dak. 

Pulbrlght  Miller  Young,  Ohio 

Goldwater  Monroney 

Hart  Moss 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair) .  A  quorum 
IS  present. 


VETERANS'  READJUSTMENT  ACT  OF 
1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  349)  to  provide  readjust- 
ment assistance  to  veterans  who  served 
in  the  Armed  Forces  between  January 
31,  1955.  and  July  31.  1963. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  rose. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
certain  statements  have  been  made  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper]  which  I  think  need  clari- 
fication. I  do  not  mean  that  any  Sena- 
tor has  int-entionally  made  an  er- 
roneous statement.  I  realize  that  the 
amendment  was  offered  2  years  ago.  At 
that  time  the  distineuished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Kekr]  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long]  offered  a  substitute,  and  the 
substitute  was  agreed  to.  The  amend- 
ment now  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  was  not  agreed  to  2  years  ago. 
I  think  we  ought  to  point  out  what  is 
contained  in  that  amendment. 

In  the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  is  a 
provision  that  would  change  the  entire 
program  into  a  loan  program.  That 
would  even  include  work  on  farms.  If  a 
man  receives  on-the-job  training  on  a 
farm,  he  must  borrow  money. 

This  year  we  passed  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act.  Under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  we  pay  people  to  obtain  training. 
Under  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky  a 
veteran  would  have  to  borrow  money 
to  receive  on-the-job  training  that  a 
nonveteran  could  get  free.  The  GoveiTi- 
ment  would  pay  for  it.  It  would  add  to 
the  disadvantage  already  suffered  by  a 
veteran.  We  would  add  a  double  dis- 
advantage to  the  di.'^advantage  already 
suffered  by  the  veteran.  I  do  not  mean 
that  the  veteran  could  not  forget  his 
service.  He  could  forget  his  service  and 
not  claim  any  veterans'  right,  and  go 
mto  the  manpower  training  program  as 
a  civilian,  as  could  the  55  percent  of 
youth  who  stay  out  and  do  not  serve.  If 
the  amendment  were  agreed  to.  he  would 
be  better  off  under  the  law  by  not  ad- 
mitting that  he  was  a  veteran  than  he 
would  be  by  admitting  that  he  was. 

I  refer  to  Public  Law  87-415.  87th  Con- 
gress. S.  1991.  March  15.  1962.  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act. 
Under  that  act  the  unemployed  who  are 
unemployable  would  be  trained  to  at- 
tain proper  skills.  The  program  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
He  is  directed  to  provide  for  a  program 
for  testing,  counseling,  and  selecting  for 
occupational  training  under  the  act 
workers  in  farm  families  with  less  than 
SI, 200  annual  income.  Such  people  are 
paid  to  be  trained.  If  the  applicant  were 
a  veteran,  under  the  amendment  of  the 


distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky  he 
would  ha\'e  to  lx»rrow  money.  I  refer  to 
section  226  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  On  the  top 
of  page  36,  lines  1  through  6,  the  fol- 
lowing provision  appears: 

An  eligible  veteran  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
loan  provided  by  this  title  while  eiu-olled 
in  a  course  of  full-time  Institutional  on-farm 
training  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
appropriate  State  approving  8igency  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  section 

In  other  words,  the  amendment  would 
compel  a  veteran  to  borrow  money  to  be 
trained  for  comiietence  in  farmwork. 
while  the  Manpower  Act  would  permit 
a  nonveteran  to  be  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  obtaining  the  same  com- 
petence. 

After  a  veteran  has  lost  1.  2,  3  or  more 
years  of  service,  in  addition  to  the  detri- 
ment he  already  suffers,  and  in  addition 
to  the  fact  that  that  veteran  does  not 
have  an  equal  chance  in  life  with  the 
nonveteran.  we  would  add  insult  to  in- 
jury by  saymg  that  in  order  to  get  the 
training  that  someone  else  can  get  free. 
he  must  borrow  money. 

Mr.  COOPEPt.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH      I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  anticipated  that  that 
argument  might  be  made  I  hope  we 
will  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  diverted 
by  this  argument  which,  though  appeal- 
ing, is  not  inclusive  of  the  subject  at  all, 
except  in  the  following  respect:  I  think 
the  Senator  would  agree  that  if  a  veteran 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act.  he  would 
be  eligible  for  retraining. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Certainly. 

Mr.  COOPER  But  the  benefits  in  the 
bill  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  and  my 
substitute  do  not  go  to  the  few  who 
may  come  within  the  terms  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act.  The  benefits  of  the  bill  and  my 
substitute  would  go  to  a  class — every 
peacetime  veteran,  man  or  woman, 
would  be  covered.  The  program  is  broad. 
It  would  give  a  veteran  an  entire  col- 
lege education  if  he  were  eligible  for  it. 

While  the  argument  the  Senator  has 
made  might  be  appealing  for  a  moment, 
on  examination  it  does  not  hold  water. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Does  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  claim  that  my  argu- 
ment is  erroneous? 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  is  erroneous  in  the 
sense  that  the  Senator  makes  it  appear 
applicable  to  an  entire  class  of  veterans. 
Any  veteran  who  can  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  which  is  rather  limited 
in  its  scope — the  benefits  of  the  law  go 
to  those  out  of  work  and  who  are  to  be 
retrained — could  qualify.  But  the  pro- 
gram is  not  a  broad  program  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  for  a  limited  period  of  re- 
training. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  COOPER.  Let  us  not  abandtm  the 
purposes  of  the  bill  now. 
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Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senator 
need  not  worry.  I  wouM  not  abandon 
the  bill.  I  have  fought  for  it  for  4  years. 
I  will  continue  to  fight  for  It  until  it 
is  law.  because  it  is  the  most  just  meas- 
ure in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Let  us  not  make  it  nar- 
rower than  it  is.  and  bring  it  to  the  nar- 
row scope  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act.  The  purpose  of  the 
Senator's  bill  and  my  substitute  is  to 
provide  help  to  enable  himdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  young  men  and  women  to  ob- 
tain a  broad  and  a  comprehensive  col- 
lege education,  or  even  a  high  school 
education. 

What  the  Senator  is  doing— and  it 
could  have  a  little  appeal,  but  I  hope  we 
will  not  be  confused  by  it — is  to  compare 
the  broad  purposes  of  the  pending  bill. 
and  the  opportunities  under  it  for  veter- 
ans, with  the  more  limited  purposes  and 
scope  of  the  Training  Act.  The  Sena- 
tor's bill  and  my  substitute  would  give 
large  opc>ortunities  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sajids  of  boys  and  girls  who  serve.  The 
Manpower  Training  Act  has  certain 
limited  purposes.  £ind  is  rather  narrow  in 
its  scope. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  My  bill  would 
give  broad  opportunity.  The  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  would  absolutely  take 
away  the  opportunity  of  an  education. 
Under  the  amendment,  if  a  soldier  com- 
ing out  of  the  service  had  not  fini.>hed 
high  school — and  remember  that  only 
19  percent  of  the  veterans  have  finished 
high  school — he  would  have  to  borrow 
money  to  go  to  high  school. 

The  distinguished  Senator  stated  that 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  give  veterans 
a  broad  general  college  education.  I 
point  out  that  the  terms  of  the  bill  are 
so  limited  now  without  his  amendment 
that  the  maxim tmi  number  of  years  of 
training  any  veteran  could  receive  would 
be  3  years.  That  is  the  maximum,  if  he 
had  not  finished  high  school.  If  he  had 
1  or  2  years  of  high  school,  at  most  he 
would  get  1  or  2  years  of  college.  It  is 
not  a  complete  college  education  pro- 
gram. There  is  a  great  misunderstand- 
ing. I  hope  the  Senator  will  study  the 
bill  mere  closely  and  perhaps  withdraw 
his  proposed  amendment. 

Under  his  amendment  the  only  way 
anyone  could  get  any  training  would  be 
to  borrow  money.  There  are  other 
programs  in  government  that  are 
broader  with  respect  to  benefits  that  is 
the  narrow  bill  before  the  Senate.  The 
Senator  has  spoken  of  a  limited  class. 
I  point  out  that  25  percent  of  the  total 
unemployed  males  in  our  country — over 
600,000  people — are  in  the  cold-war  vet- 
eran age  group.  That  is  the  age  group 
of  veterans  and  nonveterans.  When  we 
consider  the  veterans  themselves  in  the 
18  to  24  age  group,  in  some  areas  35  to 
50  percent  are  unemployed. 

The  bill  has  been  before  the  Senate 
for  less  than  a  day.  That  is  no  fault  of 
the  majority  leader.  I  was  absent  yes- 
terday on  an  important  assignment.  I 
returned  today  by  airplane  at  9:45  a.m. 


Even  in  this  short  time  news  has  gotten 
around  the  country.  I  wish  to  read  some 
telegrams  that  have  come  in: 

Frankfort.  Ky  .  August  24,  1962. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough. 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wasfiington,  DC: 

The  National  Association  of  State  Approval 
Agencies  Is  certainly  hopeful  of  favorable 
Senate  action  on  S.  349.  We  consider  this 
the  greatest  mass  educational  program  ever 
undertaken  by  any  country.  We  commend 
you  for  your  courageous  leadership  in  this 
matter. 

RonERT  W.  Salling, 

Legislative  Director. 


U 


Interrupted  or  lost  because  of  service  in  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Paul  S.  Smelser, 
President,     National     Association     of 
State    Approval    Agencies.    Director, 
Veterans   Education.    State    Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

Washington.  D.C,  August  24,  1962. 
Senator  Rai.ph  Yarborough, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  Department  of  Rural  Education  of  the 
National    Education    Association    urges    the 
passage  of  S.  349.  the  cold  war  GI  bill.     This 
will  be  particularly  helpful  to  rural  youth. 
Robert  M  Isenberg. 
Executive    Secretary.    Department    of 
Rural  Education,  NEA. 


Washington,  D  C  August  24,  1962. 
Hon    Ralph  W.  YARBORorcH, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa'ihington.  D.C: 

Pursuant  to  1961  convention  action.  JWV 
heartily  endorses  3.  349  and  urges  enactment 
by  U.S.  Senate. 

JosEP!!  F    Bare. 
A'c.'ionai  E.:rcutive  Director.  Jewish  War 
Veterans    of     the     United    States    of 
America. 
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WA.SHINCTON,  D  C  August  24,  1962. 
Ralph  YARBORorGH, 

Senator.    New    Senate    Office    Building, 
Wa.^hington.  D.C: 
American  Veterans  Committee  thanks  you 
for  leadership  on  behalf  of  cold  war  GI  bill 
and  trust  your  efforts  will  lead  to  passage. 
J.  Arnold  Feldman, 
E.vecutive   Director,   American   Veterans 
Committee. 

New  York,  N.Y., 

August  24, 1962. 

Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 
Nric  Sc-iatc  Office  Building, 
Wa<>iLngton.  DC: 

Amvets  m  national  convention  assembled 
in  New  York  City  are  watching  with  Interest 
the     Senate    deliberations    on    S.    349    and 
strongly  urge  its  favorable  consideration. 
Edwin  P,  Fifizlski, 
National  Commander  of  Amvets. 


Washington,  DC,  August  24, 1962. 
The  Honorable  Ralph  Yarborough, 
N'-tc  Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa'^hir.gton.  DC  : 

The  National  Education  Association  sup- 
ported the  original  GI  bills  and  supports 
S.  349  as  a  fair  and  just  extension  of  this 
national  policy  We  commend  you  for  your 
untiring  efforts  on  behalf  of  our  deserving 
veterans. 

J.  L.  McCaskill, 
Executive     Secretary     NEA     Legislative 
Commission. 

I  think  this  is  very  unusual  and  worthy 
of  note,  because  the  NEA  has  generally 
concerned  itself  mostly  with  primary 
and  secondary  education. 

Jefferson  City.  Mo..  August  24,  1962. 
Hon.   Ralph   W.   Yarhorough. 
U.S.  Senator,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  National  Association  of  State  Approval 
Agencies  composed  of  members  of  Governor's 
councils  and  State  educational  agencies  from 
all  States  that  approve  and  supervise  educa- 
tional institutions  and  establishments  for 
veterans  training  heartily  endorses  and  urg- 
ently requests  enactment  of  S.  349  into  law 
for  benefit  of  millions  of  cold  war  veterans 
whose  educational  opportunities  have  been 


Jefferson  City,  Mo..  August  24,  1962. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborolch, 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC: 

Respectfully  urge  support  of  S.  349  for 
benefit  of  veterans  whose  educational  careers 
have  been  hindered  by  required  military 
service. 

11   Pat  Wardlaw. 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  Director  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. 

Concord,  N.H.,  August  24, 1962. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Urge  full  support  of  OX  bill  S  349  thus 
extending  benefits  to  many  New  ILimpshlre 
veterans  not  Included  in  previous  legislation. 

Earl  H    Litti  e. 
Chief,    Division    of    Vocational    Edu- 
cation, State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 


Montgomery,  Ala.,  August  21.  1962. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborough, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

S.  349  one  of  the  most  Important  efforts 
yet  for  veterans  education  and  training. 
Please  give  It  your  utmost  svipport. 

M.  O.  HULSEY, 

State    Supervisor,    Trade    and    Indus- 
trial Education. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the 
argument  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  utterly 
without  logical  grounds.  This  bill  would 
be  a  great  aid  in  the  fight  against  com- 
munism. These  people  are  not  demand- 
ing something.  The  country  has  de- 
manded something  of  them.  It  has 
reached  out  and  pulled  them  out  of  th':'ir 
normal  life,  and,  so  far  as  most  of  them 
are  concerned,  has  wrecked  their  eco- 
nomic opportunity  unless  they  get  this 
retraining  opportunity.  I  have  not  heard 
one  argument  made  against  the  bill  that 
is  logical  or  sound. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.=;k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  which  appears  on  pages  28  and  29 
of  the  committee  report  on  S.  349.  The 
table  is  entitled  "Probable  Participation 
and  Total  Amounts  of  Educational  Al- 
lowances by  State  Under  Readjustment 
Training  Program  Proposed  by  the  Vet- 
erans Readjustment  A3.sistance  Act  of 
1961  (S.  349)." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  h^  printed  in  the  Record. 
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Probable  participation  ami  t"t'i!  nnioimts  of  educational  allowances  by  Stat(  under  readjustment  training  program  proposed  lii  th'   \'t(erans' 

Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1961  {S.  S49) 


Veteran  population 

Experience.  World  War  11 
and  Korean  prognuns 

Veteran  population.  post- 
Korean  induction  period  • 

Participation     and     allow- 
ances    for     post-Korean 
veterans     (1st     6     years 
only) 

Btate 

* 

World  War 

(A) 

Korean  con- 
flict, June 
30,  1960  > 

(B) 

World  War      Korean  vet- 

II  veterans     erans  trained 

trained       1  (Public  Law 

(Public  Law    550)  through 

346)           June  30,  1900 

(C)                   (D) 

In  civil  life 
June  30, 

1960* 

(E) 

Total 

expected 

through 

fiscal  year 

1973 » 

(F) 

Veterans 
expected 
to  train* 

(0) 

Amounts!  of 
educational 

allow  ;uiccs  • 

(H) 

Total 

15,432,000 

5.482.000 

7,800,000  ! 

171,000 

6,000 

39,000 

103,000 

681,000 

87,000 

88,000 

14,000 

99,000 

171,000 

191,000 

17,000 

33,000 

443,000 

161,000 

111.000 

88,000 

114,000 

155,000 

30,000 

123,000 

346,000 

27^000 

143,000 

119,000 

228,000 

29.000 

60,000 

8,000 

23.000 

210,000 

37,  aw 

790.  (xn 

198,000 

•23.000 

383.000 

135,000 

77,000 

.SS8,000 

33,000 

102,000 

26,000 

203.000 

453.000 

46.000 

16.000 

116,000 

111.000 

74.00(1 

132.0(10 

14.  (VK) 

63,000 

2,334.000 

60,000 

1,300 

15.000 

23,000 

233,000 

28,000 

29,000 

4.000 

31.000 

66,000 

64,000 

7,000 

8,000 

120,000 

48,000 

33,000 

23,000 

34,000 

46,000 

8.000 

29,000 

74.000 

70.000 

saooo 

28.000 

62,000 

8,000 

33.<p00 

2.1)00 

6,000 
.M,00() 
13,000 
202,000 
61,000 
13,000 
94.000 
40,000 
21,000 
142,000 
12,000 
31,000 
12,000 
51,000 
136.000 
21.000 

4,000 
34,000 
36,000 
22,000 
42,000 

3,500 
48,000 

1.380.000 

4.440.000 

71.000 
5,000 
31,000 
4.5,000 
338.000 
46,000 
66,000 
10,000 
2Z000 
Ws.000 
02,000 
20.000 

aaooo 

241,000 

ll.^ooo 

73,000 
47,0110 
78,000 
79,000 
36,000 
7a  000 
127.000 
304,000 
96,000 
45,000 

naooo 

15,000 

44,000 
9,000 

15,000 
138.000 

22,000 
386.  OK' 
107.000 

22.0110 
226.000 

(i4.(100 

51.000 

3iaooo 

20.000 
58,000 
16,000 
91.000 
222.000 
21.000 

laooo 

90.000 
78.000 
71.000 
103,000 
7.000 
62,000 

1.413.000 

Alabama    . 

253,000 
9,000 

74,000 

156,000 

1,187,000 

147,000 

224,000 

34,000 
107,000 
280,000 
290,000 

39,000 

57,000 
935,000 
4(«l.  (too 
■£JX,I.A<0 
1K.S,0()(» 
24.S,  nx) 
238,000 

82,000 
342,000 
822.000 
Wl.OOO 
200,000 
165.000 
387,000 

57,000 
122,000 

17.000 

."i-.OOO 
660,000 

71.000 

i.finR.000 

344.000 

46.000 

85.5.000 

221,000 

168,000 

1, 179. 000 

06,000 

104.000 

69,000 

208,000 

782,000 

74,000 

32,000 

301.000 

233,000 

194,000 

313,000 

28,000 

76,000 

113,000 

4,000 

37,000 

53,000 

466,000 
51,000 
70,000 
12,000 
38,000 

144,000 

115,000 
22,000 
21,000 

273,000 

130,000 
80.000 
67,000 

103.000 
86,000 
36,000 
88,000 

168.000 

230,000 

105,000 
59,000 

144,000 

21.000 

50,000 

8,000 

24,000 

17H,000 
24.UO0 

464,000 

140,000 
23,000 

271,000 
83,000 
54,000 

373,000 
28,000 
72.000 
24,000 

113,000 

271,000 
30.000 
15,000 

127,000 
86,000 
79,000 

121,000 
10,000 
63,000 

22.000 

2.0U0 

10.000 

14,000 

106.000 

14.000 

20.000 

3.000 

7.000 

30.000 

29.000 

6,000 

6,000 

76,000 

36.000 

33,000 

14,000 

34,000 

25,000 

11.000 

22.000 

30.000 

63,000 

3a  000 

14.000 

34.000 

6.000 

14.000 

3.000 

5.000 

43.000 

7.000 

120.000 

33.000 

7.00(1 

70.000 

20.000 

16,000 

06,000 

6.000 

18.000 

5.000 

28.000 

60.000 

7.000 

3.000 

28.000 

24.000 

22.  (KM) 

32,000 

2.000 

19.000 

28.000 
1,500 

laooo 

15,000 

127,000 

18,000 

18,000 

2,000 

18.000 

33,000 

38,000 

6,000 

6.000 

79.000 

30.000 

20.000 

12.000 

ly.  000 

31,000 

6,000 

17.000 

42,000 

83,000 

34,000 

16,  000 

35,000 

4.000 

18.000 

1,700 

8,000 

31,000 

a  000 
12a  000 

35,000 
9,000 
69.000 
24,000 
15,000 
88,000 

a  000 

19,000 

a  000 

31,000 
83,000 
11,000 

2.000 
18.000 
25.000 
1.5.000 
27.000 

1.800 
35,000 

49,  200, 000 

Alaska              .  .  ..-. .- -._.. . 

2,  1(10.000 

Arizona       - .....•...•..••.•••.».•......-..-.--.-- 

13,  wm.  0(Ki 

Arkansas            _       .. ............ 

24, 600.  out) 

California    ..... ... . 

168,  80(1.  001) 

29,200,0011 

Connecticut 

20.000,(1(1(1 
1.900.(1(1(1 

District  of  Columhia    ... • . . 

29.  100,0(10 

Florida               - — 

45.  7(1(1.  («i 

Oooffria                  -- .......-........-.-.-..---......- 

ea  40(1,  (100 

Hawaii 

7,  100.  OWi 

Idaho .... - ...... 

9,  7(10, 000 

niinol.<(   

07, 800.  (Km 

Indiana. — 

Iowa  ... .. ............ ........... . 

41.500.(HKi 
86,  (ion,  (xid 

Kansas    .  .............................................. 

)l.   KIM)   nfm 

Kc^ntucky 

Ix>ulsiana  .............^^.,,,. .,...,. ,.,.^,,1,.-,,-..--..- 

.V   ;■•    '. 

Maine          .... — .....—... 

8,&oaui>i 

24,ooaixio 

MaomrhiiM'ttn 

sa4oaooo 

Mldiinn 

7a  loa  000 

MInnMota         ...................................... 

48,800.000 

Missl^pid 

20,200,000 

Missouri*   .  ...... . 

saToaooo 

Montana        ..................................... 

aioaooo 

Nebraska 

34,80a000 

Ncvaiia                 ..........••••••••••.—........... 

2. 000.  oni 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jprs«^v    =. 

4, 300.  (kid 
31,40(1,000 

New  Mexico         .  ..  . ....... 

12,  *«i«l.  (Hill 

Now  York         . . . . 

135.(i(l0.(l0ii 

North  Carolina      ...... ............................ 

62.  KKi.  (Oi 

North  Dakota             . 

1,";.  4/»>,  («»i 

Ohio            - 

li 

Oklalionm,.. ...—,-.....——.--. .—.—........-. 

4 

OrcRon              -  — . - 

r*    ,mi    Dill 

Ponnsvlvania                .     

112.000.0(10 

Rho<le  Island 

8, 900.  m) 

South  Carolina 

33.400,000 

South  Diikota                       

11.400.00(1 

Tcnnesseo                 - --- 

46. 100. 000 

Texas             • 

124.000.000 

Utah                    

i7.9oaa)o 

Vermont     

2.700.000 

N'irpiiiift                     -.-. 

oc    tfy.    i^w. 

WashlnRton..  

.*■     ■  ■      ' 

W(":t  Vireinia                                 

.'.!■-'' 

Wisconsin ..... 

Wyominc 

Outsi<lp  L'nit^d  Stati'<!  total                     

4(1.  WKl.  IHJII 

2.  Sno.li'V) 
79,400.0U) 

I  As  of  Dec.  31,  1963,  which  approximates  peak  number  of  World  War  II  veterans  in 
civil  life. 
'  Includes  approximately  9(j2,000  veterans  who  also  served  during  ^^  orld  ^^  ar  II. 

*  Veterans  of  service  ix-riod  Feb.  1,  1955,  through  June  30,  1963. 

*  Estimate  of  post-Korean  vct«'r.»n.s  in  civil  life  on  June  80,  I9(in,  based  on  1  j>ercent 
sample  of  scparatioas  from  .\rnied  Forces;  does  not  provide  for  migration  sub6e<iuent  to 
separation.    Data  rounded  to  nearest  thousand. 

»  Excludes  several  hundred  thousand  ciireer  military  personnel  who  served  during 


the  i)Ost-Korean  induction  period  and  who  are  expected  to  remain  conUnuously  in 
militarv  servi(«  until  after  tlie  end  of  fiscal  year  1973. 

♦  State  distribution  of  trainees  cxiHK'ted  in  1st  5  years  i.«  based  on  .''tate  distribution  of 
post-Korean  velenms  and  State  participation  rates  applicable  to    Korean  veterans. 

'  State  distribution  of  estimated  education  and  training  allowance  is  based  on  State 
distribution  of  trainees  e\i)ected  in  1st  5  years  and  cost  fat-tors  applicable  to  tniiiie»s 
imder  the  Korean  readjustment  training  program. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  the  floor  at  this  time  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 


REVENUE  ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  compliment  and  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  for 
the  vigorous  and  courageous  leadership 
he  has  shown  in  behalf  of  the  postwar  GI 
bill  of  rights.  He  has  fought  hard  for 
the  bill  down  through  the  years,  and 
he  was  successful  in  getting  it  through 
the  Senate  in  a  previous  Congress. 

However,  in  view  of  the  .situation 
which  has  developed,  I  should  like  at 
this  time  to  lay  the  pending  bill  aside 
so  that  I  may  discuss  it  once  again  with 
the  policy  committee  when  it  next  meets. 
and  also  with  the  distinguished  minority 


leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  to  see 
if  we  might  possibly  arrive  at  an  agree- 
ment to  limit  debate  on  the  bill  at  a 
future  date. 

I  therefore  move  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1843,  and  that  it  be  made  the  pend- 
ing business. 

Mr.  JAVITS  and  Mr.  MILLEP.  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD, 
ator  from  New  York. 

Mr.    JAVITS.      A 
qui  IT. 

The      PRESIDING 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  NTay  this  be  done  with- 
out a  vote? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  can.  It  can  be 
done  by  unanimous  consent. 


I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
parliamentary  in- 
OFFICER.     The 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  may 
be  done  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  pending  bill  be  laid 
aside  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1843. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  lOCSOi 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  a  credit  for  invest- 
ment in  certain  depreciable  property,  to 
eliminate  certain  defect.'^  and  iiioquities, 
and  for  other  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Has  the  pending  bill 
been  laid  aside? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  unan- 
imous-consent request  is  pending  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  tax  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  may  I  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  whether  he  intends  to 
bring  up  the  veterans  bill  again  this  af- 
ternoon? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  this  afternoon. 
I  intend  to  discuss  it  further  with  the 
policy  committee  and  also  wish  to  con- 
fer with  the  minority  leader  to  see  if  it 
is  possible  to  reach  an  arranErcment  un- 
der which  the  bill  could  be  brought  up 
later,  under  a  limitation  of  debate. 
Mr.  COOPER,  Not  this  week? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  this  week. 
There  is  nothing  tricky  about  the  request 
to  lay  the  bill  aside. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  do  not  mean  to  im- 
ply that  there  ever  is  anything  tricky 
on  the  part  of  the  majority  leader.  Does 
that,  include  Mon^lay  as  welP 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  includes  all  of 
next  week,  as  well. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  sure  the  majority 
leader  knows  that  v, e  do  not  mean  to  im- 
ply that  there  is  anything  tricky. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  certain  about 
that.  I  thought  there  mi£;ht  be  a  ques- 
tion about  the  request  on  that  point. 
"Tricky"  was  the  wrong  word.  No  sub- 
terfuge is  involved. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  voted  for  the  bill  when 
it  was  before  the  Senate  previously.  It 
was  unfortunate  that  it  was  brought  up 
quite  suddenly,  without  an  opportunity 
for  study  or  preparation,  I  say  that 
even  though  I  was  one  of  thoie  who  was 
in  favor  of  the  bill, 

Mr.  M.ANSFIELD,  I  have  been  wait- 
ing for  th.at  allegation  or  charge  to  be 
m.ade. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  make  no  charge. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  fact  that  it 
came  on  so  suddenly — and  it  did  come  on 
suddenly — is  due  to  the  fact  that  when 
bills  are  reported  out  of  committees,  they 
are  taken  up  by  the  policy  committee. 
The  policy  comm.ttee  then  gives  the 
leader  authority  at  his  'discretion"  to 
bring  up  a  bill.  What  is  done  in  effect, 
is  that  the  question  of  scheduling  is 
passed  from  the  appropriate  committee 
to  the  policy  committee  to  a  single  in- 
dividual. He  looks  at  the  calendar  and 
wonders  what  h^  can  bring  up.  He  finds 
tha':,  half  the  bill,-?  are  being  objected  to 
by  Demcx-rats  and  the  other  half  by  Re- 
publicans, and  sometimes  by  both. 

So  he  searches  for  somethir/T  that 
he  can  bring  up.  first  determining 
whether  there  is  a  Senator  in  the  city 
who  is  either  for  or  aeamst  it.  Then  the 
bill  is  called  up.  He  is  then  told  that 
the  bill  has  been  called  up  suddenly. 
Of  course  it  has.  However,  what  can 
he  do  under  these  circumstances':' 

There  was  more  difficulty  attached  to 
this  bill  than  I  thought  there  would  be 
when  I  called  it  up.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator from  Te.xas  has  had  an  opportunity 
once  again  to  show  his  deep  interest  and 
initiative  in  connection  with  this  bill. 

Mr,  J.A.VITS.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 
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Mr.   JAVITS.     I   wish   to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  The  Senator  al- 
ways does  that.     I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  commend  him  and 
compliment  him  for  his  traditional  fair- 
ness. The  Senator  has  displayed  again 
what  is  in  his  character,  and  I  thank 
him  for  it. 

Mr.  PROLTY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  the  sub- 
stitute I  intend  to  offer  for  the  Cooper 
amendment  is  not  ready.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  the  lack  of  progress 
which  has  teen  made  with  the  higher 
education  bill.  It  was  my  purpose  to  in- 
corporate my  substitute  for  peacetime 
veterans'  benefits  in  the  general  higher 
education  bill,  which  we  all  know  is  at 
present  stymied  in  conference.  I  am 
very  much  in  favor  of  this  legislation 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  enacted.  I  believe 
also  that  the  peacetime  veterans  should 
be  given  a  preference  over  nonveterans 
where  student  assistance  is  concerned. 
I  regret  that  I  did  not  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  offer  my  amendment  today  but  I 
understand  the  circumstances,  and  I 
applaud  the  majority  leader  for  deferring 
action  in  view  of  those  circumstances. 

M:-,  MANSFIELD.  This  is  one  of  the 
consequences  of  taking  bills  up  suddenly. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  understands  my 
problem,  just  as  I  am  sure  I  understand 
why  he  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
propose  his  amendment. 

Mr,  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
Will  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr,  YARBOROUGH.  First,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  the  privilege  of 
having  made  a  start  on  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill.  The  majority  leader 
told  me  he  was  hopeful  that  amend- 
ments could  be  disposed  of  rapidly  and 
that  there  would  be  an  opportunity  to 
finish  the  consideration  of  the  bill  today, 
before  other  pressing  measures  got  in 
the  way. 

I  ask  the  miajority  leader  if  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  Senate  will  return  to 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  at  this  ses- 
sion. I  understand  that  a  Senator  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle  has  an  amendment, 
in  addition  to  the  one  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Pp.gl-tyI  says  he  intends  to  offer.  Will 
it  be  passible  for  the  Senate  to  return 
to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  later,  in 
the  hope  that  there  will  be  time  in  a 
busv  scliedulc  to  complete  action  on  the 
bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     That  is  my  hope. 
Mr.    President   has   my   request   been 
agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  House  bill  10650? 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  con'^ider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance  v.ith  amendments. 

Mr,      MANSFIELD.     Mr.     President, 
wliat  1.-  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Calen- 
dar No,  1843,  H,R,  10650. 


WHY  PICK  ON  KATANGA— EDITORI- 
AL IN  THE  DALLAS  MORNING 
NEWS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  of  Dallas,  Tex  ,  has 
published  in  its  editorial  columns  of  Au- 
gust 22,  1962,  some  eloquent  editorial 
comments  which  present  a  brief  but 
powerful  defense  of  Katanga  against 
United  Nations  and  United  States  deter- 
mination to  force  Katanga  into  a  coali- 
tion government  with  the  Central  Con- 
golese Government.  The  arguments  in 
this  editorial  are  so  per.suasive.  Mr, 
President,  and  make  so  much  practical 
commonsense  that  I  fail  to  tmderstand 
how  anyone  in  our  Government  can  sup- 
port a  policy  against  self-determination 
for  the  people  of  Katanga, 

The  editorial  is  entitled  Why  Pick 
on  Katanga?"  I  feel  that  it  is  im- 
ix)rtant  enough  to  he  read  at  this  time  to 
the  membership  of  the  Senate.  I  also 
respectfully  remind  Senators  of  the  able 
and  well  documented  address  presented 
on  the  Senate  floor  on  August  3.  1962,  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDDl.  I  commend  to  the 
Senate,  to  the  House,  and  to  every 
American,  Senator  Dodds  lengthy  and 
scholarly  address  on  August  3,  and  also 
the  impressive  editorial  published  in  the 
Dallas  Morning  News. 

The  editorial  reads  as  follows: 
Wht  Pick  on  Katanga? 
Acting  U.N.  Secretary  General  U  Thanfs 
latest  demand  for  a  unified  Congo  is  nothing 
short  of  an  ultimatum  which  gives  Katanga 
President  Molse  Tshombe  the  alternative  of 
accepting  the  United  Nations  terms  or  facing 
extinction.  U  Thant  In  effect  has  threatened 
to  destroy  the  economy  of  Katanga — which 
he  claims  is  essential  for  the  survival  of  the 
Congo — unless  Tshombe  turns  over  his  armed 
forces  to  the  Central  Congolese  Government 
within  3  months  and  accepts  a  new  federal 
constitution  proposed  by  Congolese  Premier 
Cyrllle  Adoula  within  30  days. 

The  Secretary  General's  ultimatum  appar- 
ently will  be  backed  up  by  the  United  States, 
lor  when  he  first  issued  an  appeal  for  sanc- 
tions against  Katanga  on  July  31,  the  SUte 
Department  was  quick  to  come  up  with  a  21- 
polnt  plan  to  force  Tshombe  to  his  knees. 

This  whole  fantastic  business  demands  the 
answering  of  vital  questions: 

Why  has  the  economic,  political  and  mili- 
tary might  of  the  West — and  of  the  United 
States  in  particular — been  marshaled  to 
crush  a  stable,  pro-Western.  antl-Communlst 
government  which  seeks  only  to  run  Its  own 
affairs? 

By  what  right  Is  the  UJT.  or  the  United 
States  imposing  Its  will  on  the  people  of 
Katanga  who,  from  every  Indication,  seem  to 
support  Mr.  Tshombe's  policy  of  seeking  In- 
dependence or  a  loose  federation  within  the 
Congo? 

Surely  the  U.N.'s  actions  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  or  Justified  on  the  basis  of  its  own 
charter,  which  prohibits  U.N.  interference  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  any  nation. 

Nor  can  these  actions  be  squared  with  the 
so-called  peacekeeping  mission  of  the 
U.N. — ^whlch  has  stirred  up  more  trouble  In 
the  Congo  than  It  has  prevented.  Let's  not 
forget  that  Katanga  has  m.ade  no  effort  to 
Impose  its  win  on  other  parts  of  the  Congo, 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  self-determination 
for  all  people  (except  those  billion-plus  poor 
souls  behind  the  Iron  Curtain). 
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We  have  supported  virtually  every  inde- 
pendence move  on  tins  side  of  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain— presumably  because  seif-determmailon 
is  a  sacred  principle — even  when  we  could 
tell  in  advance  that  by  doing  so  we  might 
be  creating  difficulties  for  ourselves  or  work- 
ing against  tmr  own  self-Interest, 

Why,  then,  h.is  Katanga  been  singled  out 
as  the  only  free  world  country  which  can't 
be  allowed  self-determination  or  independ- 
ence? It  certainly  ha.s  all  of  the  character- 
istics required  for  separate  nationhood — 
and  a  good  many  more  tlian  some  of  the  na- 
tions whose  Independence  we  have  supported 
with  vigor. 

Katanga  has  a  stable  domestic  order.  It 
U  financially  self-sufficient.  It  has  a  well- 
trained,  orderly  army,  a  sound  currency  and 
the  support  of  the  native  population. 

Opposition  to  K&tangan  Independence 
surely  cajinot  be  Justified  by  maintaining 
that  it  has  "seceded"  from  the  rest  of  the 
Congo.  For  neither  the  United  Nations  nor 
the  United  States  hfi«  offered  any  opposition 
to  similar  "Eecessions"  In  other  countries. 

Recently  Jamaica  decided  to  withdraw 
from  the  West  Indies  Federatioii  Not  a 
sound  of  protest  was  beard  from  UN,  or  U.S. 
officials. 

Nor  was  there  any  protest  when  Ruanda- 
Urundl  split   into   two  separate  nations. 

Nor  when  Syria  pulled  out  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic. 

Nor  when   Mall   and   Guinea   parted. 

New  when  the  separate  states  of  Nigeria 
decided  to  be  ccjverned  by  an  extremely  loose, 
decentralized  federation. 

Why  only  Katanga?  The  question  be- 
comes more  pertinent  every  day.  We  don't 
know  the  answer,  though  we  suspect  It  may 
have  something  to  do  with  the  fact  Umi 
Tshombe  has  been  militantly  anti-Commun- 
ist. But  somebody  ought  to  come  up  with 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question — and 
the  answer  should  certainly  be  given  before 
we  pour  another  $100  million  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers'  money  into  the  U  Ns  C  ngo 
war  chest. 


ESTABLISHMEIiT  OP^  FREDERICK 
rX)UGLASS  HOME  AS  A  PART  OP 
PARK  SYSTEM  IN  NATIONAL  CAP- 
ITAL 

Mr.  HART,  Mr,  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  jefore  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  S,  2399, 

The  PRESIDI'^G  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Reprcs-'nlatives  to  the  bill  ■  S. 
2399)  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Frederick  Douglass  home  as  a  part 
of  the  park  system  in  the  National  Capi- 
tal, and  for  oth(r  purposes,  which  was. 
on  page  3,  lines  1  and  2.  strike  out  "such 
sums  as  are  necessary  '  and  insert  "not 
more  than  $25,0(0  for  repairing  and  re- 
furbishing Cedai  Hill  in  order". 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House,  By  so  doing,  we  will 
insure  that  in  the  year  of  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation, the  ho'ne  of  a  distinguished 
American,  F^-edtrick  Douglass,  will  be- 
come a  public  ihrine  and  be  suitably 
preserved. 

The  PRESIDfNG  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  ag  reeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  f  ronr  Michigan. 

The  motion  wes  agreed  to. 
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CONFUSION  ON  FALLOLT  STAND- 
ARDS INDICATES  NEED  FOR 
PROXMIRE  RADL^TION  HAZARDS 
BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day s  Wail  Street  Journal  carries  a  de- 
tailed summary  of  recent  developments 
m  the  area  of  Federal  standards  for  pro- 
tection against  radiation  hazards.  It 
describes  a  new  ix)licy  stated  in  a  letter 
from  the  Federal  Radiation  Council  to 
the  Joint  Atomic  Energj-  Committee. 
The  policy  is  the  reoorted  result  of 
weeks  of  debate  between  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Defense  De- 
partment, and  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice— in  which  tlie  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, which  bears  primary  responsibility 
for  protection  of  health  against  environ- 
mental and  other  hazards,  argued  for 
rigorous  apphcation  of  earlier,  stricter 
standards. 

The  writer  of  the  article,  Mr.  Jona- 
than M.  Spivak,  comments: 

WhUe  meant  to  clear  up  the  uncertainties 
about  Federal  radiation  protection  jwllcy, 
the  Council's  statement  Is  likely  to  raise  new 
issues  and  confusion. 

Mr.  Spivak  notes: 

lis  likely  there  will  be  little  help  for  the 
local  authorities  in  the  Councli  s  admoni- 
tion to  evaluate  the  "source  and  magnliude 
and  duration  of  probable  exposure  ievei&" 
befure  actlrig. 

He  point";  out  that  lack  of  information 
on  this  subject  prompted  Utah  public 
health  officiais  to  take  protective  action 
concerning  milk,  last  montli — probably 
unntx-essarily.  He  quotes  a  scientist  as 
saying: 

The  health  service  has  been  n.ea^tiring 
I'n  fallout  levels  in  milk  In  terms  of  the 
radiation  guides.  For  the  Government  now 
to  say  these  don't  apply  directly  to  fallout 
makes  no  sense  to  me,  I  would  like  to  see 
tlie  data  they  use  to  back  up  the  assertion 
that  exposure  levels  many  times  above  the 
guides  poee  no  major  health  hazard 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  described 
by  this  article  is  compelling  justification 
for  immediate  consideration  and  enact- 
ment of  the  Proxmire  bill.  S.  3472.  eiving 
the  Public  Health  Service  full  authority 
over  protecting  the  public  health  and 
safety  from  radiation  hazards.  Hear- 
ings on  my  bill  and  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  fallout  protection  at  the  present 
time  would  provide  a  useful  and  neces- 
sary public  forum.  I  hope  they  can  be 
conducted  soon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr, 
Spivak's  article  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Radiation  CorNcii,  Move.s  To  Resoive  Fall- 
out Dispute — Adminlstration  Group  Says 
THE  Prete.st  Guhdes  Do  Not  Speclft  Sate. 
Unsafe  Levels — New  Confusion  Called 
Likely 

(By  Jonathan  M  Spivak  i 
Washington  — The  Kennedy  administra- 
tion delicately  sought  to  extricate  Itself 
from  the  restrictions  of  a  Federal  radiation 
protection  policy  adopted  before  the  resump- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  testing  by  Russia 
and  the  United  State*. 


.^fter  weeks  of  deb.tte  between  the  .atomic 
Energy  Cocnmlsston  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, both  of  which  wanted  to  st^te  clearly 
that  the  peacetime  mdiat:on  gtUdes  do  net 
now  apply,  and  the  Public  Health  Service, 
which  wished  to  apply  them  r:gorxius:y,  the 
Kennedy  administration  came  up  with  this 
compromise  solution: 

While  the  Federal  radiation  protection 
guides,  originally  established  with  only  In- 
dustrial atomic  activities  in  mind,  have  some 
"relevance  for  the  assessment  of  fallout  con- 
ditions," they  do  not  represent  any  clear 
line  between  safe  and  dangerous  conditions. 
Their  primary  purpose  Is  to  alert  local  offi- 
cials to  the  need  for  considering  protective 
action.  Any  decision  as  to  the  need  and 
nature  of  the  action  to  be  t^ken  must  in- 
clude an  evaluation  of  many  other  factors, 
such  as  probable  length  of  exposure,  source 
of  the  fallout,  and  even  the  potential  effect 
of  the  protective  measures  on  national  secu- 
rity. 

R~:i;  ^rIl  ..N  rtn-scu.  kkplt 

The  pol'.'v  -.V  ••,,t  rr;u:.  later;  !r.  a  reply  by 
the  Federal  K.-id-.^tion  Council  chief  arbiter 
of  Gov«Timrnr  radiation  pKillcy,  to  the  Joint 
Congnssir  n:^:  c  -  :r,m!ttee  on  .Atomic  Energy, 
which  wanted  to  kiiow  whether  the  existing 
standards  applied  to  fallout,  and  If  not.  what 
standards  should  apply.  The  Fetiera:  Radia- 
tion Council  Is  headed  by  the  Secret.'^ry  of 
Health,  Educat!o!i,  and  WeU.ire  and  c^m- 
poped  of  the  Sei'retarles  r'  Defense  Ijabor, 
(■<-r..mfr"p  and  Agriculture  nrd  the  Chalr- 
n:.'\n  of  the  Atomic  Energy  C<^m:nissi. :. 

While  meant  to  clear  up  the  uncert^ilnties 
about  Federal  radiation  protection  policy,  the 
Council's  statement  is  likely  to  raise  new 
Issues  and  conftislon. 

The  Federal  guides  establish  a  series  of 
three  radioactive  cor,"'.rr.:n;.t:-^n  levels  for 
air.  food  and  water,  T^.e  1  -west  level  calls 
for  no  concern,  while  the  top  level,  known 
as  range  III.  requires  an  Immediate  determi- 
nation of  the  need  for  protective  measures 
The  guides  do  not,  however,  detail  clearly 
what  steps  local  health  officials  must  take, 
or  how  rapidly  they  must  act,  when  con- 
tamination levels  reach  range  III.  The 
guides  say  only  that  the  radiation  exposure 
produced  by  this  level  of  contamination 
should  not  be  exceeded  "without  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  reasons  for  doing  so"  and 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep 
doses  as  far  below  the  level  as  possible. 

The  Cotincll's  policy  statement  further  be- 
clouds the  meaning  of  range  III  contamina- 
tion levels,  without  providing  local  health 
authorities  any  new  standard  to  determine 
at  what  precise  point  they  should  take  action 
against  fallout  hazards  Under  the  guides. 
State  and  local  health  authorities  have  as- 
sumed that,  as  soon  as  contamination  levels 
ga\e  signs  of  breaking  into  the  range  III 
levels,  action  was  needed  as  a  precautionary 
measure,  even  though  the  guides  were  not 
actually  violated. 

uttle  help  for  local  officials 

It's  likely  there  will  be  Uttle  help  for  the 
local  authorities  in  the  Counctl's  admonition 
to  evaluate  the  "source  and  m.ignitude  and 
duration  of  probable  exposure  levels"  before 
acting  For  example.  L^tah  State  officials  took 
protective  action  last  month,  by  diverting 
fallout-contamination  milk  away  from  fresli- 
milk  uses,  on  the  theory  that  another  U.S. 
above-ground  b\t\£l  at  the  test  site  In  neigh- 
boring Nevada  would  raise  contamination  to 
the  range  III  level.  Actually,  before  the 
Utah  action,  the  decision  had  been  made — 
but  not  announced — to  wind  up  the  Nevada 
test  series,  according  to  AEC  sources.  But 
the  Utah  officials  did  not  know  that.  And 
obviously  any  attempt  by  local  health  au- 
thorities to  predict  the  magnitude  and  dura- 
tion of  Soviet  tests  would  be  fruitless. 
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The  range  III  level  set  for  radioactive 
Iodine  I-'-,  the  fallout  product  of  greatest 
current  concern,  Is  100  micromlcrocuries  per 
liter  of  mlllc.  A  micromicrocurie  is  a  mil- 
lionth of  a  curie  la  unit  of  radioactivity 
equal  to  the  amount  of  radiation  emitted 
by  a  gram  of  radium  in  a  second  i ;  a  liter 
equals  1.05  quarts 

Some  non-Government  scientists  have 
been  hotly  critical  of  the  council  and  the 
Public  Health  Service  for  failing  to  recom- 
mend miore  aggressive  action  against  the 
possible  dangers  of  existing  I"  exposure. 
Now.  the  effort  to  further  minimize  the  risk 
and  indirectly  discourage  immediate  protec- 
tive measures  may  bring  new  compla.nts  of 
failure  to  protect  the  public  interest  and 
of  deliberate  attempts  to  conceal  fallout 
hazards 

SCIENTIST      COMPI  .'lINS 

"The  Health  Service  has  been  measuring 
r*i  fallout  levels  in  milk  for  2  years  in 
terms  of  the  radiation  guides."  says  one 
scientist.  For  the  Government  now  to  say 
these  don't  directly  apply  to  fallout  makes 
no  sense  to  me.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
data  they  use  to  back  up  the  assertion  that 
exposure  levels  many  times  above  the  guides 
pose  no  major  health  hazard."  he  complains. 

From  the  side  of  those  urtjmg  a  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  guides  comes  criticism  that  the 
Council  was  far  too  vague  in  indicating  what 
new  levels  should  apply  or  how  to  assess  the 
various  factors  involved  in  determining 
whether  protective  measures  should  be  ap- 
plied "The  statement  helps  a  little,  but 
it  establishes  no  standards  to  determine 
when  you  should  take  specific  action.  And 
withC'Ut  them,  the  confusion  will  continue  to 
exist  in  the  area  of  fallout  protection."  as- 
serts a  congressional  source 

The  problem  faced  by  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration is  that  the  radiation  protection 
guides  were  set  at  levels  calculated  to  permit 
continued  operation  of  nuclear  power  reac- 
tors, necessary  disposal  of  atomic  ^Vast«s,  and 
other  peacetime  nuclear  activities,  without 
producing  an  excessive  risk  of  exposure.  But 
when  adopted  by  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council  in  1960  and  early  1961,  no  thought 
was  given  to  the  fxjssible  effect  of  fallout  from 
nuclear  weapons  testing  in  raising  radiation 
exposure  levels. 

Administration  science  advisers  feel  the 
Federal  radiation  protection  standards  for 
r"  as  well  as  for  other  radioisotopes — 
natural  or  man  made  elements  which  give  ofT 
radiation — Eire  extremely  conservative,  and, 
if  rigidly  applied  in  a  nuclear  testing  situa- 
tion, could  raise  more  problems  than  they 
would  resolve. 

While  it's  easily  possible,  these  advisers 
argue,  to  keep  the  peacetime-activity  levels 
of  radiation  exposure  well  within  the  guides, 
there  will  be  sudden  and  transient  rises  in 
radioactivity  from  nuclear  t-esting  which  can 
be  expected  t-o  exceed  them.  But  the  added 
hazard  from  increased  exposure  above  the 
guidelines  is  so  negligible  that  the  wide- 
spread application  of  prot<>ctive  measures 
might  produce  even  great€r  dangers,  the  ad- 
visers say. 

PANIC    A    KEY   CONCEEN 

These  dangers  Include  an  unnecessary 
magnification  of  fallout  hazards  and  p<5ssible 
public  panic,  and  a  boycott  on  fresh  milk 
which  would  hurt  the  dairy  Industry  eco- 
nomically and  might  disrupt  normal  milk 
consumption  patterns,  thus  creating  public 
health  problems  There  Is  the  further 
political  concern  that  a  rash  of  fallout  pro- 
tection measures  by  the  States  might  make 
It  awkward  for  the  United  States  to  resume 
nuclear  testing  and  would  fuel  the  demands 
of  neutralist  nations,  concerned  with  test- 
ing hazards,  that  the  United  States  accept 
an  immediate  uninspected  test  ban  with 
Russia. 

AEC  and  Pentas-n  authorities  contend  the 
peacetime  radiation  guides  should  not  apply 


,it  all  to  fallout,  since  the  guides  are  based 
on  the  theory  that  the  biological  risks  of 
radiation  exposure  can  be  assessed  only  in 
relation  to  the  benefits  produced  by  atomic 
activities.  "If  a  testing  program  so  in- 
creased national  security  that  it  prevented 
a  nucle.\r  war,  how  would  you  "factor"  that 
into  the  guides?"  asks  one  ofQcial. 

In  contrast,  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
its  Division  of  Radiological  Health  are  pri- 
vately eager  to  enforce  the  guides  as  is. 
Their  attitude  in  essence  is  that  health  con- 
cerns must  come  first,  and  if  protective 
measures  are  not  taken  at  the  levels  sug- 
gested in  the  present  guides  the  tendency 
will  be  not  to  take  them  at  all. 

COUNCIL   TAKES    MIDDLE  GROUND 

The  Federal  Radiation  Council's  policy 
statement  took  a  middle  ground,  stressing 
that  while  the  guides  should  not  be  Ignored 
in  Judaing  fallout  hazards,  many  other  fac- 
tors must  be  considered  by  health  author- 
ities. The  dangers  from  T"  exposure  were 
dellberntelv  minimiz;ed. 

•As  applied  to  fallout,  the  guides  can  be 
used  as  an  indication  of  when  there  is  need 
for  detailed  evaluation  of  possible  exposure 
hazards  and  a  need  to  consider  whether  any 
protective  action  should  be  taken  under  all 
the  relevant  circumstances."  the  Council 
said. 

The  Council  insisted  the  guides  themselves 
are  on  the  extremely  conservative  side  and 
should  be  applied  with  caution.  "'We  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  risk  of  a  major  health 
hazard  until  exposure  levels  are  many  times 
above  the  guide  levels."  it  said,  making  a 
special  reference  to  a  recent  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  National  Research  Council 
assessment  of  the  potential  dangers  of  thy- 
roid cancer  from  radiation  exposure.  This 
report  said  that,  while  one  form  of  radiation 
exposure — high  levels  of  medical  X-rays — 
has  been  known  to  lead  to  thyroid  cancer 
in  Chi  dren.  and  radiation  from  I'^'  has 
been  shown  to  be  cancer  causing  for  some 
animals,  "no  case  of  thyroid  cancer  ascrib- 
able  to  I''  has  been  found  in  man." 

Other  evidence,  cited  by  some  scientists 
to  allay  fears  of  I"''  exposure,  is  the  fact 
that  the  radioisotope  has  been  safely  used 
for  medical  diagnosis  and  treatment  at  lev- 
els many  times  more  concentrated  than  those 
prescribed  in  the  guides;  conflicting  with 
this. 


FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  SHOULD 
BEAR  COST  OF  PROTECTING 
MIliK  AGAINST  FALLOUT  CON- 
TAMINATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President.  I  am 
disturbed  and  concerned  by  reports  that 
the  co.st  of  keeping  milk  pure  and  free 
from  contamination  by  radioactive  fall- 
out will  be  borne  by  individual  farmers 
and  consumers  in  affected  areas.  To  me 
this  simply  does  not  make  sense.  The 
present  high  radiation  levels  in  Minne- 
sota, Iowa,  Utah,  and  parts  of  Wisconsin 
are  the  re.^^ult  of  the  radioactive  idoine 
131  produced  in  considerable  measure 
by  our  own  nuclear  tests  in  Nevada.  To 
charge  the  quite  considerable  cost  of 
takin?;;  appropriate  protective  counter- 
measures  to  individual  families  and  pro- 
ducer.s  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
located  in  the  areas  where  the  !'•■"  fall- 
out drifts  to  the  ground  simply  cannot 
be  justified. 

Nuclear  testing  is  a  part  of  the  cold 
war  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged. 
Our  military  and  defense  leaders  believe 
tests  by  us  are  necessary  in  order  to  be 
able  to  match  Soviet  test  accomplish- 
ment^;,  so  that  we  may   maintain  the 


nuclear  capability  to  maintain  peace  and 
security  and  preserve  and  extend  free- 
dom throughout  the  world.  Nuclear 
tests  are  as  much  a  national  defense 
measure  as  is  the  callup  of  reserves  or 
the  procurement  of  missiles. 

To  make  private  individuals  pay  the 
indirect  costs  of  nuclear  testing  would 
be  like  asking  the  families  of  servicemen 
called  to  active  duty  to  pay  their  salaries 
and  expenses.  Just  as  we  recognize  that 
this  cost  is  part  of  a  national  burden 
which  should  be  shared  nationally  and 
equitably,  so  we  should  take  appropriate 
steps  to  make  certain  that  the  cost  of 
maintaining  an  adequate  supply  of  pure 
and  wholesome  milk  free  of  radioactive 
contamination  is  fairly  shared. 

I  am  extremely  glad  that  the  Senate 
approved  my  amendment  to  the  farm 
bill  which  extends  the  livestock  feed  pro- 
gram to  provide  stored  grain  from  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  stocks  to 
farmers  in  areas  where  pastures  have 
become  contaminated  to  such  an  extent 
that  cows  must  be  fed  on  stored  feed. 
My  amendment  broadens  an  already  ex- 
isting program.  It  gives  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  discretion  to  specify  terms 
and  conditions  for  releasing  the  feed.  It 
would  not  require  a  new  administrative 
setup,  since  the  already  functioning 
livestock  feed  program,  under  which  feed 
has  been  made  available  in  cases  of 
drought,  flood,  and  other  natural  dis- 
asters, can  be  extended  to  cover  this  new 
situation. 

This  morning's  Wall  Street  Journal 
contains  a  detailed  story  on  the  protec- 
tive countermeasures  which  took  effect 
yesterday  in  Minnesota  and  northwest- 
ern Wisconsin.  Farmers  shipping  fluid 
milk  into  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  have 
been  asked  to  divert  their  cows  away 
from  pasturage  to  stored  feed.  The  fi- 
nancial burden  of  doing  this  will  be 
large.  In  addition  to  the  cost  of  extra 
feed,  transportation,  and  labor,  farmers 
will  face  lower  income,  because  cows 
switched  to  dry  feed  at  this  time  of  year 
and  at  short  notice  will  produce  less 
milk. 

I  strongly  hope  my  amendment  will  be 
retained  in  the  House-Senate  conference 
on  the  farm  bill.  It  is  a  simple  pro- 
posal that  extends  an  already  function- 
ing program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent that  the  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  to  which  I  have  referred 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Minnesota  Milk  Nears  Radiation  Danger 
Level;  Change  Is  Asked  in  Feed  for  Cows 
Chicago. — Minnesota  dairy  Industry  ofB- 
cials  asked  farmers  to  switch  their  herds 
from  "hot"  pastures  to  stored  feed  to  prevent 
the  level  of  radioactivity  in  milk  from  rising 
above  currently  accepted  safety  levels. 

The  State  department  of  health  said  the 
radiation  level  is  close  to  the  hazardous 
range. 

The  change  is  expected  to  result  In  higher 
retail  milk  prices  throughout  Minnesota 
since  it  will  cost  farmers  more  to  feed  their 
cattle  alfalfa,  grains  and  other  aged  feed 
rather  than  allowing  them  to  graze. 

The  Minnesota  action  follows  measures 
taken   by  Utah   health   officials  earlier   this 
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month.  Radloattlve  Iodine  levels  in  m.llk 
supplies  in  the  Salt  Lake  City  area  rose 
sharply,  causing  some  milk  to  be  diverted 
to  manufacturec.  products  such  as  cheese. 
The  time  delay  In  manufacturing  allows 
radioactivity  levels  to  drop  to  safe  levels. 

The  Twin  Cities  Milk  Producers  Associa- 
tion, a  cooperative  marketing  organization 
of  3,600  dairy  farmers  within  a  75-mlle 
radius  of  Minne;  polis-St.  Paul,  asked  mem- 
bers to  make  the  feed  change  beginning  yes- 
terday. 

The  co-op  ask'd  farmers  to  sign  affidavits 
that  they  woulc  put  their  dairy  herds  on 
feed  at  least  21  days  old  Radioactive  Iodine, 
which  collects  en  grass  and  is  transmitted 
to  milk  produce<l  by  grazing  cows,  dissipates 
half  of  its  radio.ictivity  every  8  days,  so  the 
21 -day  lag  woulc.  sharply  reduce  the  level  of 
radiation. 

RECOMMET'TOEH  BY  STATE  AGENCY 

The  co-op's  a:tlon  was  part  of  a  state- 
wide program  recammended  by  a  special  com- 
mission appointi  d  by  Minnesota's  Governor 
Andersen.  "All  of  the  producers'  organiza- 
tions in  the  State  will  have  made  this  move 
within  several  days,"  said  H.  E.  Blrdsall,  con- 
troller of  the  co-op. 

The  producers'  co-op  began  charging  bot- 
tlers 45  cents  more  per  hundredweight  for 
milk  produced  by  cows  feeding  on  stored 
feeds,  Mr.  Blrd&Jl  said.  The  extra  charge 
will  later  be  redistributed  to  farmers  who 
comply  with  the  program,  to  help  reimburse 
them  for  the  adced  costs. 

As  a  result.  Mr  Blrdsall  said,  "'most  bot- 
tlers (In  the  Twin  City  area^  have  announced 
they  will  raise  the  retail  price  of  milk  by 
about  1  cent  a  quart,"  effective  either  im- 
mediately or  by  next  Monday. 

Mr.  BlrdsaU  stid  the  association  was  not 
sure  how  many  'armers  are  complying  with 
the  program.  ""V'e  asked  them  to  do  the  best 
they  can  without  making  too  costly  changes," 
he  said.  The  re<)uest  was  made  of  only  the 
2,600  farmers  wl-.o  produce  grade  A  milk  for 
bottling.  Another  900  members,  who  produce 
grade  B  milk,  ^I'hich  is  not  bottled,  were 
not  Included,  he  said. 

"Under  presen',  conditions,  it  really  would 
not  matter  If  noae  of  the  farmers  changed." 
Mr,  Blrdsall  said,  since  the  radiation  level 
has  not  exceeded  what  Is  considered  the  dan- 
ger point. 

Dr.  Warren  R.  Lawson.  chief  radiologist  of 
the  department,  said  the  culmulatne  count 
of  radloiodlne  in  milk  samples  is  about  33,000 
micromicrocurie i  on  an  annual  intake  basis. 
This  figure  n  easures  the  accumulated 
radiation  absorbed  per  year,  figured  on  a 
basis  of  1  liter  (105  quarts)  of  milk  con- 
sumed dally  ovei-  that  period. 

STATE  FOLLOWS   FEDERAL    GtriDK 

The  Federal  Radiation  Council  has  a 
guideline  that  indicates  control  measures 
are  not  neecssarc  until  the  c\imulative  count 
reaches  36,500  riicromicroouries  a  year.  At 
that  level.  Dr.  Lawson  said,  the  State  health 
department  would  warn  that  infants  under 
1  year  old,  prugnant  women  and  women 
nursing  babies  should  discontinue  consump- 
tion of  fluid  milk. 

The  feed  change  for  dairy  herds  was  recom- 
mended at  eight  regional  meetings  held  since 
August  1  around  the  State  by  the  special  six- 
man  Governor's  committee.  The  committee, 
made  up  of  Industry  officials.  Agriculture  De- 
partment, and  t:niversity  specialists  outlined 
the  proeram  at  the  meetings  with  producers 
and  bottlers. 

D,  T.  Carls<3n  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  executive  se;r€tary  of  the  Minnesota  Milk 
Council,  a  bottl?rs"  association,  said  the  pro- 
gram as  It  affM;ts  farm.ers  is  "completely 
voluntary."  Tire  councils  recommendation 
was  prompted  Ly  the  State's  high  radiation 
count  and  the  uncertainty  over  whether  the 
current  atomic  -ests  by  the  United  State's  and 
the  Soviet  Union  would  push  the  count  high- 
er. Dr.  Carlson  iaid. 


The  committee  also  has  recommended  that 
any  milk  produced  from  gj'izlng  cows  be  di- 
verted to  making  butter,  cheese,  and  other 
dairy  products  rather  than  being  bottled,  he 
added.  The  decay  of  the  radioactivity  will 
eventually  make  such  storable  prcxlucts  siifer 
to  consume.  He  s.\id  the  State  health  de- 
partment "is  going  to  check"  to  see  that 
bottlers  comply  with  this  recommendation. 

The  dairy  feed  recommendation  is  expected 
to  be  In  effect  at  least  until  October  1.  Mr. 
Blrdsall  said.  It  won't  last  '"more  than  a 
couple  months  at  most,"  he  added,  since 
farmers  usually  put  their  herds  on  stored 
feed  at  the  end  of  the  grazing  season  in  late 
fall  anyway. 


ORDER   FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11   A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  session  tonight,  it 
adjourn  until  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuRDicK  in  the  chair ' .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM  FOR  TOMORROW— CON- 
SIDERATION OF  AGRICLT^TURE 
APPROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  let  me 
say  that.  I  hope  a  sizable  portion  of  the 
membership  of  the  Senate  will  be  on 
hand  tomorrow,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  lomorrow  is  Saturday.  We 
shall  have  the  agriculture  appropria- 
tion bill  before  us.  and  it  is  a  vcrj'  im- 
portant bill.  It  calls  for  appropriations 
in  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  if 
not  the  billions  of  dollars.  So  I  expect 
and  hope  that  there  will  be  a  good  at- 
tendance of  Senators. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  SPACE 
SUPERIORITY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
in  this  grim  period  in  the  history'  of  the 
world  when  Communist  Russia  is  seek- 
ing to  throw  u.'^  ufT  balance,  first  in  one 
region  of  the  world,  then  another,  most 
recently  in  West  Berlin,  let  us  not  over- 
look for  one  minute  the  very  serious  situ- 
ation with  which  WH  would  be  confronted 
if  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  attain  abso- 
lute supremacy  in  outer  space. 

World  War  II  proved  to  the  entire 
world  that  air  superiority  was  the  vital 
factor  in  bringing  about  victory  in  that 
war.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences. I  have  list-ened  to  testimony  by 
great  physicists  and  great  leaders  of  our 
Armed  Forces — notably,  in  one  instance, 
testimony  by  Gen.  Bernard  Schricver — 
to  the  effect  that  if  the  Soviet  Union 
were  to  attain  absolute  supremacy  in 
outer  space,  with  the  power  to  destroy 
our  satellites  and  to  shower  misciles  up- 
on our  airfields,  missile  sites,  and  cities,  it 
then  would  have  the  power  to  compel 
our  Nation  to  sue  for  peace. 

Mr.  President.  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
made  his  conquests  and  nearly  ruled  the 
world  with  the  power  of  his  armies,  with 
his  tactic  of  quick  movement  of  his 
ground  forces  and  the  clement  of  sur- 
prise, plus  his  leadership. 


Then  Great  Britain  ruled  a  vast  por- 
tion of  the  world  by  the  strength  of  her 
farflune  annies  and  her  seapower.  Sea- 
power  became  supreme,  and  Britannia 
i-uled  the  waves.  In  fact,  by  the  power 
of  lier  ground  forces  and  her  .seapower, 
the  British  Empire  maintained  her 
supremacy  for  more  than  a  century. 
Admiral  Mahan,  of  the  U.S  Navy,  wrote 
an  authoritative  book  entitled  "The  In- 
fluence of  Seapov.cr  Upon  History." 

During  World  War  I,  it  was  armed 
forces,  seapower,  and  heavy  artillery  that 
prevailed.  World  War  II  proved  that  air 
supremacy  won  battles,  and  won  the 
war.  Many  times  while  I  was  in  Italy 
with  the  5th  Army,  in  talking  we  would 
say  that  in  the  future  America  must  be 
sure  of  two  things:  first,  never  fight  a 
war  on  our  own  soil;  second,  never  lose 
control  of  the  air.  World  War  II  taught 
us  that. 

Airpower  as  it  was  known  m  World 
War  II  is  doubtle.ss  on  its  way  out  to- 
day as  the  supreme  weapon  with  which 
to  win  wars. 

Next  it  will  be  missilery  and  the  con- 
trol of  outer  space  which  will  be  supreme 
and  could  change  the  map  of  the  world. 
In  fact,  that  is  the  situation  confronting 
us  now  in  this  grim  period  of  interna- 
tional anarchy.  If  an  evil  power  such 
as  Com.munist  Russia  were  to  obtain 
absolute  supremacy  in  the  domination 
and  control  of  outer  space,  our  situation 
would  be  perilous  indeed. 

We  must,  of  course,  continue  expendi- 
tures— and  they  are  huge  expenditures — 
for  NASA,  for  the  peaceful  exploration  of 
outer  space.  However,  in  addition  to 
that,  we  must  proceed  with  the  greatest 
urgency,  for  the  defense  of  this  Nation, 
to  attain,  from  a  military  standpoint, 
if  not  sujiremacy.  at  least  equality  or 
superiority  in  outer  space. 

It  is  imi)ossible  to  conceive  the  horror 
that  might  come  to  us  were  we  to  sit 
idly  by  and  permit  the  Soviet  Union  to 
control  the  military  use  of  outer  space, 
and  to  continue  her  exploration  of  outer 
space,  with  her  satellites  orbiting  this 
hpmispheiT,  without  our  taking  notice 
of  them.  A5  we  are  doing  now.  we  must 
continue  to  step  up  our  exploration  of 
outer  space  and  do  all  that  is  necessary, 
with  a  viewpoint  to  having  superiority, 
if  not  supremacy,  in  outer  space  over 
any  nation  or  group  of  nations  in  the 
world. 

Until  such  time  as  there  arc  definitely 
enforcible  arms  control  and  finally  dis- 
armament agreements  and  a  ban  on 
further  nuclear  testing  between  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  plus  adequate  safe- 
guards, the  United  States  must  have  and 
maintain  miUtary  control  of  outer 
space — if  not  supremacy,  certainly  su- 
periority. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  this 
threat  against  us  from  space  poised  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  on  August  22,  1962,  published 
a  very  important  lead  editorial  on  this 
subject,  and  paid  proper  respect  to  our 
colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada IMr.  CANNON-:  for  the  magnificent 
and  efTeciivc  address  he  recently  made 
on  this  s\ib.icct  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 
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The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada is  one  of  the  outstanding  authori- 
ties in  the  Congress  on  the  vital  subject 
of  our  defense  preparedness.  He  had  a 
brilliant  combat  record  in  World  War 
II  He  15  a  brigadier  general  in  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  and  an  accomplished  jet 
nilot  As  a  hard  working  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  Committee. 
he  15  extremely  well  qualified  on  this 
topic  and  is  making  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  the  defense  of  our  Nation 
and  the  entire  free  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
in  the  Record  that  editorial  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  THaE-AT  From  Space 
A  reassuring  note  was  sounded  at  the  Pen- 
tagon after  last  week's  tandem  space  flight 
by  two  Soviet  cosmonauts.  A  spokesman 
said  the  feat  appeared  to  have  no  imme- 
diate militarv  significance  At  a  press  con- 
ference yesterday.  Secretary  McNamara  spoke 
in  a  somewhat'  different  key.  Russia,  he 
said,  is  "s-ubstantialiy  ahead  "  of  the  United 
States  in  some  phases  of  miili-arv  space  de- 
velopment, but  we  are  striving  to  overcome 
their  lead. 

This  followed  a  speech  on  Monday  by  Sena- 
tor Cannon  of  Nevada.  Senator  Cannon  is 
a  Dem.ocrat,  and  there  were  no  partisan  as- 
pects t<>  his  remarks  As  a  general  in  the 
Air  Force  Reserve,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
he  reflects  the  point  of  view  of  that  service 
But  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
^Services  Committee  and  the  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  Committee.  Thus,  as  far  :us 
jnformatton  available  to  the  Senate  is  con- 
cerned, he  is  in  a  position  to  know  what  he 
is  talking  about. 

We  think  this  was  a  very  significant  speech 
and  that  it  dealt  with  a  very  real  threat  to 
the  future  security  of  the  United  States, 

Recalling  President  Kennedys  campaign 
remark  that  "if  the  Russians  control  space, 
they  can  control  the  earth."  Senator  Cannon 
made  clear  his  belief  that  they  are  well  on 
their  way  toward  achieving  space  control. 
The  essence  of  his  argument,  as  we  under- 
stand It.  comes  down  to  this;  In  terms  of 
military,  ajs  distinguished  from  purely  scien- 
tific, application  of  space  technology,  the 
Russians  are  way  otit  in  front.  And  at  our 
re'^pective  rates  of  advance  it  will  be  very 
difllcult  to  overtake  them. 

The  Vostok  III  and  IV  performance  in- 
dicates that  a  nuclear  attack  on  the  United 
States  from  space  is  within  the  present 
capability  of  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  no 
known  defense  at  this  time  against  such  an 
attack. 

But.  It  is  asked,  why  worry  about  an 
attack  from  space  when  nuclear  weapons 
can  be  fired  with  perhaps  greater  accuracy 
from  earth?  Why  worry  when  we  are  sup- 
posed to  have  such  a  preponderance  of 
power  that  we  can  absorb  a  surprise  attack 
and  hit  back  with  ruinous  force?  The  answer 
is  that  our  strike-back  capability  is  designed 
to  hit  Soviet  missile  launching  sites,  whose 
locations  presumably  are  known,  and  similar 
land  t,ir£;ets  But  we  have  v.o  means  now  of 
knocking  down  an  orbiting  .space  vehicle  fr.''m 
which  our  country  could  be  attacked.  The 
Russians,  however,  are  believed  to  have  the 
capubality  of  making  such  an  attack  on 
us,  and,  quite  probably,  can  or  soon  will  be 
able  to  Intercept  and  destroy  our  recon- 
naissance satellites 

Even  so,  our  s'rike-back  capability  re- 
mams.  But  the  real  question  is  whether  we 
will  continue  to  have  the  superiority  in 
power    which    is    essential    to    a    successful 


deterrent  If  we  lose  that  superiority  the  day 
of  anguished  decision  could  come — the  day 
when  we  might  have  to  choose  between 
capitulation   and  annihilation. 

This  iS  the  substance  of  the  view  expressed 
by  Serator  Cannon  and  other  respected 
Senators.  They  do  not  want  to  see  the 
military  threat  from  space  downgraded  and 
neglected  while  we  race  to  beat  the  Rus- 
sians to  the  moon.  Hopefully,  we  take  Mr. 
McNamara 's  latest  comment  to  mean  that 
their  voices  are  being  heard  In  the  Pentagon. 


AMENDMENT  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  86-506. 
^  86TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  S.  1208  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  and  concurred  in. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  1208) 
to  amend  Public  Law  86-506,  86th 
Congress  <74  Stat.  199),  approved 
June  11,  1960,  which  was,  on  page  2,  line 
2.  strike  out  all  after  "by"  down  through 
and  including  "347)"  in  line  4,  and  in- 
sert the  Act  of  May  11.  1938  (52  Stat. 
347-  2b  use  396a  et  seq, ) ,  and  the  Act 
of  August  9,  1955  (69  Stat.  539),  as 
amended  (25  U.S.C.  415  et  seq.),  includ- 
ini:  tlie  same  uses  and  terms  as  are  per- 
mitted thereby  on  the  Agua  Caliente 
I  Palm  Springs",  Dania,  and  Navajo 
Reservations". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 
Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  comment  briefly 
before  we  conclude  our  business  on  the 
measures  that  were  laid  down  by  the 
Chair  when  the  Senate  was  asked  to 
agree  to  certain  amendments  by  the 
Hou.'e.  I  do  so  because  I  believe  the  ma- 
jorit;.-  leader  was  very  correct  when  he 
called  for  prompt  consideration  of  those 
bills  and  for  following  procedure  as  he 
did. 

I  a-k  unanimous  consent  to  have 
primed  in  the  Record  a  statement  by 
the  Senators  handling  the  bill  for  the 
Senate  on  S.  1208,  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate en  May  11,  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
men:  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1208  is  a  bin  to  amend  Public  Law 
86-506,  86th  Congress,  approved  June  11. 
1960 

S  1208  as  it  passed  the  Senate  on  May  11, 
1961  amended  a  1960  statute  to  authorize 
leasing  of  additional  Indian  lands  In  Cali- 
fornia that  are  a  part  of  the  Colorado  River 
Indu.n  Reservation.  The  House  has  amended 
the  bill  to  include  authorization  to  make 
lonc;i?r  term  leases  on  the  reservation,  up  to 
a  maximum  of  99  years.  In  order  to  bring 
about  greater  economic  development  of  tribal 
resotirces.  At  the  time  S.  1208  was  under 
consideration  by  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee, it  was  decided  that  longer  term  leas- 
ins?,  although  desirable,  would  not  be  In- 
cluded in  the  bill  because  a  general  bill, 
S.  1(18,  making  99-year  leasing  applicable  to 
all  tribes  had  passed  the  Senate  in  March 
1961  However,  the  House  has  not  acted  on 
S.  1C8.  and.  therefore.  If  longer  term  leasing 
is  to  be  applicable  on  the  Colorado  River 
Reservation,  It  must  be  authorized  In  S.  1208. 
The  Hotise  amendment  Is  satisfactory  to  the 


sponsors  of  the  bill  and  Is  recommended  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  House  amend- 
ed the  bill  to  include  an  authorization  to 
make  longer  term  leases  on  the  reserva- 
tion up  to  a  maximum  of  99  years. 
S.  1208  was  a  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
86-506.  the  86th  Congress,  relating  to  the 
Colorado  River  Reservation  in  Arizona 
and  California.  The  statement  relating 
to  the  bill  indicates  that  the  Senate  com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  conferees  found 
that  the  House  amendment  was  satisfac- 
tory to  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  and  it  is 
recommended  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Mr.  President,  on  each  of  the  bills, 
without  delaying  the  Senate  any  fur- 
ther, a  statement  will  be  placed  in  the 
Record  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  what  the  bills  provide. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  I  yield. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  merely  wish  the 
Record  to  show  that  every  time  a  con- 
ference report  has  come  back  here,  the 
majority  leadership  has  cleared  that  con- 
ference report  with  the  appropriate 
leadership  on  the  minority  side  of  the 
aisle  before  it  has  been  taken  up. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  often  when  it 
is  not  a  conference  report.  There  are 
times  when  the  House  amends  a  bill  and 
sends  it  back  to  us  with  an  amendment, 
and  the  majority  and  the  minority  lead- 
ership of  the  respective  committees,  the 
ranking  Members,  the  interested  Mem- 
bers, Members  who  handled  the  bill  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  well  as  the 
majority  and  the  minority,  and  those  of 
us  who  have  the  responsibility  here  for 
the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate, clear  those  bills. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  My  able  friend  is  pre- 
cisely correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  make 
clear  that  if  we  do  not  follow  that  proce- 
dure we  will  be  here  when  the  snow  is 
flying,  trying  to  conclude  the  business  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  If  my  friend  will  per- 
mit me  to  say  so,  to  one  who  is  a  candi- 
date for  public  office,  that  statement 
involves  a  good  deal  of  chagrin  and  woe 
around  his  heart. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  it  not  interest- 
ing that,  with  my  term  not  ending  until 
1966,  I  do  not  seem  to  feel  the  same 
sense  of  emotion  as  does  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Two  years  from  now 
there  will  be  a  precise  reflection  of  the 
same  type  of  apprehension  on  the  part 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  A  sort  of  delayed 
action,  perhaps?  I  thank  my  very  help- 
ful and  genial  colleague. 


CHANGE     OF     NAMES     OF     EDISON 
HOME  NATIONAL  HISTORIC   SITE 
AND    EDISON    LABORATORY    NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,    I 
make  the  same  motion  with  respect  to 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  S.  2916. 
Incidentally,   these   matters   have  been 
cleared,  so  they  are  noncontroversial. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  'S. 
2916)  to  change  the  names  of  the  Edison 
Home  Nationa  Historic  Site  and  the 
Edison  Laboratory  National  Monu.nient, 
to  authorize  the  acceptance  of  donations, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was,  on 
page  2,  strike  Dut  Ines  10  through  12. 
inclusive. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
question  is  on  e  srreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  fre^m  Montana. 

The  motion  vas  aizreed  to. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY  subsequently  said: 
Mr,  President.  [  ask  unanimous  consent 
10  have  printel  an  explanation  of  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  folic ws: 

S.  2916  la  a  b.U  to  change  the  names  of 
the  Edison  Home  National  Historic  Site  and 
the  Edison  Lab(  ratory  National  Monument 
to  the  Edison  N:.tional  Historic  Site,  and  to 
authorize  the  acceptance  of  donations  and 
permit  the  addition  of  donated  lands  to  the 
combined  unit.  This  bill  passed  the  Senate 
on  July  18.  196:i.  This  bill  authorizes  the 
combining  of  the  two  areas  into  a  single  unit 
to  be  known  as  '.he  Edison  National  Historic 
Site,  addition  cf  the  three-quarters  of  an 
acre  now  owned  by  the  Government,  and  ac- 
ceptance of  furtlier  donated  lands  to  become 
part  of  the  site. 

The  House  amended  the  bill  to  strike  sec- 
tion 4  as  unnecessary.  This  section  author- 
ized the  appropriation  of  funds.  No  funds 
are  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

The  House  amendment  Is  satisfactory  to 
the  sponsor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to 
indicate  what  ve  are  dealing  with,  here 
is  Senate  bill  1:916  which  would  change 
the  name  of  tlie  Edison  Home  and  Na- 
tional Historic  site.  The  amendment  of 
the  House  merely  strikes  out  lines  10 
throu.gh  12  on  page  2  of  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  Senate.  It  would  strike  out  lines 
10  through   12  which  read: 

There  are  he -eby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
accomplish   the  purposes  of    this   act. 

In  Other  woids,  the  authorization  was 
stricken,  because  it  was  not  needed  for 
that  pui-po.se 

I  wish  to  say  in  all  respect  to  my  col- 
leagues that  whenever  a  bill  is  passed 
there  is  an  explanation  in  the  Record. 
I  hope  we  car  establish  as  a  standard 
practice  that  when  any  bill  to  which 
there  is  no  objection,  is  passed,  the  per- 
tinent portion.'  of  the  committee  report 
which  explain  the  purpo.'=;e  of  the  bill 
will  be  includ  ?d  in  the  Congressional 
Record  as  a  part  of  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  bill 

It  should  b.'  understood  that  when 
House  amendments  are  agreed  to,  a 
statement  relatin.:?  to  such  House 
amendments,  show:ng  how  they  change 
the  Senate  bill,  will  also  be  included  in 
the  Record. 

If  we  can  establish  that  standard  of 
procedure — and  I  hope  by  my  remarks 
tonight  we  can  Indicate  that  as  stand- 
ard procedure — we  shall  have  no  difiB- 
culty. 


I  can  understand  the  desire  of  every 
Senator  to  know  what  is  in  each  bill 
that  is  passed.  It  is  a  legitimate  request, 
and  It  is  to  be  commended,  and  not 
fiowned  upon.  Senators  who  have  re- 
sponsibilities for  various  pieces  of  legis- 
lation have  at  all  times  prepared  the 
necessary  explanation 


REVISION  OF  BOUNDARIES  OF  CAP- 
ULIN  MOUNTAIN  NATIONAL  MONU- 
MENT, N.   MEX. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  iS.  2973) 
to  revi.se  the  boundaries  of  Capulin 
Mountain  National  Monument,  N  Mex,, 
to  authorize  acquisition  of  lands  therein. 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  were,  on 
page  2,  line  10,  after  "Act"  insert  ":  Pro- 
vided. That  the  Secretary-  of  the  Interior 
is  not  authorized  hereby  to  pay  any 
amount  in  excess  of  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  lands  acquired  pursuant  to 
the  provi.'-ion.s  of  thii.'?  .Act",  and  on  page 
2,  line  17,  strike  out  "and",  and  insert 
"to  be", 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  S.  2973. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  an  explanation  of  the 
amendments  of  the  Hou.se. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S  2973,  a  bill  to  revise  the  boundaries  of 
the  Capulin  Mountain  National  Monument, 
N.  Mex..  to  authorize  acquisition  of  lands 
therein  and  for  other  purposes  passed  the 
.Senate  on  June  26,  1962.  The  bill  revised 
the  boundaries  of  the  Capulin  Mountain  Na- 
tional Monviment  in  New  Mexico  authorizing 
the  addition  of  95  acres  of  land  at  a  cost  of 
not  more  than  $2,500  The  House  has 
amended  the  bill  U)  prohibit  the  Secretary 
of  tlie  Interior  from  paying  more  than  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  land  to  be  acquired. 
This  was  the  purjxise  of  the  original  -Senate 
limitation  of  $2,500,  Tlie  House  amendment 
is  satisfactory  to  the  sponsor  of  the  bill. 


ADDITION  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS  TO 
PIKE  NATIONAL  FOREST,  COLO., 
AND  CARSON  NATIONAL  FOREST 
AND  SANTA  FE  NATIONAL  FOREST 
IN   NEW   MEXICO 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  <S. 
3112)  to  add  certain  lands  to  the  Pike 
National  Forest  in  Colorado  and  the 
Carson  National  Forest  and  the  Santa 
Pe  National  Forest  m  New  Mexico,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was.  on  page 
2,  line  13.  strike  out  "half"  and  insert 
"half,". 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  S.  3112, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


to  have  printed  an  explanation   of   the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

Tb.ere  bcinc  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S  3112.  a  bin  to  add  certain  lands  to  the 
Pike  National  Forest  in  Colorado  and  the 
Carson  National  Forest  and  the  Santa  Fe  Na- 
tional Forest  In  New  Mexico,  and  for  other 
purf>ose6.  passed  the  Senate  on  June  26.  1962. 
It  Incorporates  Into  the  Pike  National  Forest 
In  Colorado  and  the  Carson  and  Santa  Fe  Na- 
tional Forests  in  New  Mexico  some  268,000 
acres  of  land  which  are  now  owned  by  the 
Federal  Go\'ernment  and  are  being  admin- 
istered by  the  Forest  Service  under  title  3 
of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act. 

The  bill  does  not  Involve  the  acquisition 
of  any  new  lands  but  changes  the  status  of 
federally  owned  lands  for  administrative 
purposes.  The  House  amended  the  bill  In 
order  to  clarify  a  land  description.  The 
House  amendment  Is  acceptable  to  the  spon- 
sor of  the  bill 


DIVISION  OF  TRIBAL  ASSETS  OF 
PONCA  TRIBE  OF  NATR'E  AMERI- 
CANS OF  NEBRASKA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  iS.  3174) 
to  provide  for  the  division  of  the  tribal 
a.ssets  of  the  Ponca  Tribe  of  Native 
American;;  of  Nebraska  among  the  mem- 
bers of  tht?  tribe,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were,  on  page  1,  strike  out  all  after 
line  2  over  through  and  including  line 
17.  page  2,  and  insert: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall. 
with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Ponca 
Tribe  of  Nitlve  Americans  of  Nebraska  and 
pursuant  to  such  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, prepare  a  roll  of  the  members  of  the 
tribe  and  record  thereon  persons  whose 
names  appeared  on  the  census  roll  of  April  1. 
1934,  and  the  supplement  thereto  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1935.  and  their  descendants  of  not 
less  than  one-quarter  degree  Indian  blood 
of  the  Ponca  Tribe,  regardless  of  place  of 
residence,  who  are  living  on  the  date  of  this 
Act,  He  siiall  provide  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity for  any  person  to  protest  against  the 
Inclusion  or  omission  of  any  name  on  or 
from  the  rjll  and  his  decision  on  such  pro- 
tests shall  be  final  and  conclusive  After 
all  protests  are  disposed  of.  the  roll  shall 
be  published  In  the  Federal  Register.  The 
Secretary  .shall  thereupon  gi\e  the  adult 
n-.embers  of  the  tribe  whose  names  appear  on 
the  roil  an  opportunity  to  indicate  their 
agreement  or  disagreement  with  a  division 
c;f  tribal  assets  :n  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions i.if  '.his  .^ct  If  a  majority  of  those 
indicating  agreement  or  disagreement  are 
favorable  t' >  such  division,  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  notice  of 
the  fact  ard  the  roll  prepared  by  him  shall 
thereiipon  become  final  and  the  f  ;>liowing 
sections  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective. 

And  on  page  3,  lines  15  and  16.  after 
"member"  strike  out  ",  or  tliat  is  not 
used  and  selected  by  some  other 
member". 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives t«  S.   3174, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  subsequently  said: 
Mr  President,  I  a.'^k  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  an  explanation  of  the 
amendments  of  the  House. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

8.  3174.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  division 
of  the  tribal  assets  of  the  Ponca  Tribe  of 
Native  Americans  of  Nebraska  among  the 
members  of  the  tribe  was  Introduced  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chttrch!, 
by  request,  as  a  restilt  of  an  executive  com- 
niunlcatlon  from  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior The  Senate  parsed  S.  3174  on  June 
26,  1962.  without  amendment.  The  House 
has  amended  the  bill  by  rearranging  the 
sequence  of  events  In  section  1.  The  prac- 
tical result  of  the  House  amendment  is  to 
provide  that  the  remainine;  sections  of  the 
bill  will  not  becone  effective  until  a  final 
roll  of  the  tribe  has  been  completed  and  a 
majority  of  the  adult  members  whose  names 
appear  on  the  roll  have  indicated  their 
aereement  with  a  division  of  the  tribal  as- 
sets in  accordance  with  the  pr  jvisions  of 
the  act. 

While  the  members  of  the  tribe  have  In- 
dicated on  several  occasions  that  they  wish 
to  terminate  their  relationship  with  the 
Federal  Government,  the  language  adopted 
by  the  House  would  insure  that  the  tribal 
members  would  have  full  opportunity  again 
to  accept  or  reject  the  proposed  division  of 
tribal  assets 

The  House  language  Is  similar  to  that 
contained  in  several  termination  bills  en- 
acted by  Congress  and  that  it  Is  satisfactory 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  to 
the  chalrm.tn  of  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
dian Affairs   Mr  Church. 


CONSTRUCTION,  OPERATION.  AND 
MAINTENANCE  OF  SPOKANE  VAL- 
LEY  PROJECT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  befoe 
the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  i  S.  2008)  to 
amend  the  act  of  September  16,  1959  <73 
Stat.  561,  43  U.S.C.  615a >.  relating  to 
the  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Spokane  Valley  project, 
which  were,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  Act  of  September  16.  1959  \  73  Stat. 
561.  43  U.S.C.  615si.  be  amended  as  follows: 
"lai  By  substituting  in  section  1  thereof 
the  words  'seven  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty'  for  the  words  'ten  thousand  three  hun- 
dred" and  by  Inserting  the  words  'and  for 
dcme.stic,  municipal,  and  industrial  uses' 
after  the  words  'the  State  cf  Idaho'  in  this 
same  section. 

"lb)  By  amending  section  2  to  read  as  fol- 
lows:  In  constructing:,  operating,  ar.d  m.iin- 
taining  the  Spokane  Valley  project,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  governed  by  the  Federal  rec- 
lamation laws  I  Act  of  June  17.  1902.  32  Stat. 
388.  and  acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supi^Ie- 
ment.iry  thereto  i  ,  except  that  1 1 )  interest  on 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  allocation  to  do- 
mestic, municipal,  and  industrial  water  stip- 
ply  shall  be  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  as  --f  the  beeinnine 
of  the  fiscal  year  m  which  C'-vn^*rui"ion  is 
initiated  on  the  basis  of  the  computed  aver- 
age interest  rate  payable  by  the  Treasury 
upon  Its  outstanding  marketable  public  ob- 
iigat.ons  which  are  neither  due  nor  callable 
for  redemption  for  fifteen  years  from  date 
of  issue:  and  (2)  the  remaining  cost  of  the 
project  beyond  the  amount  to  be  relmburicd 
or  returned  by  the  water  users  shall  be  ac- 
counted for  in  the  same  manner  as  provided 
in  item  (O  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  July 
27  1954  (68  Stat.  568 1  and  power  and  energy 
required  for  irrigation  ptmiping  for  the 
Spokane  Valley  project  shall  be  made  avail- 
f.b'e  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  fir 
therein.     The   amotmt   to   be   repaid   by    tl:e 


irrigators  shall  be  collected  by  the  contract- 
ing entity  through  annual  assessments  based 
ufKjn  combination  turnout  and  acreage 
charges  and  through  the  use  of  such  other 
methods  as  it  and  the  Secretary  may  agree 
upon.' 

"(c)  By  deleting  from  section  3  thereof  the 
figure  '$5,100,000'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof   the  figure   '$7.232,000'." 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
Act  to  amend  the  Act  of  September  16,  1959 
(73  Stat.  561;  43  U  S  C  615s ) ,  relating  to  the 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  Spokane  Valley  project." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  S. 2008. 

The  motion  was  aereed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  S.  2008  is  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Spokane  Valley  project  authoriza- 
tion. 

The  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate 
amended  the  authorization  act  of  Sep- 
tember 16.  1959,  to: 

First.  Provide  for  domestic  water  serv- 
ice. 

Second.  Set  the  payout  period  at  50 
years. 

Third.  Red'jced  the  acreage  from  10,- 
290  acres  to  about  7,250  acres. 

Fourth.  Increases  the  authorization 
from  .$5,100,000  to  $7,232,000. 

This  proposed  development  would  re- 
place an  existing  water  supply  obtained 
by  Gravity  diversion  from  the  Spokane 
River.  The  gravity  system  is  badly  de- 
teriorated ai.d  there  is  a  danger  of  fail- 
ure at  any  time.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  project  facilities  is  $7  178.000.  Of 
thi5  amount  $6,141,000  is  allocated  to  ir- 
rigation and  $1,037,000  is  allocated  to 
municipal  water  supply.  The  cost  allo- 
cated to  irrigation  would  be  repayable 
without  interest  and  the  cost  allocated  to 
municipal  water  supply  would  be  repay- 
able v,ith  interest  in  accordance  with 
reclamation  law.  Tlie  House  struck  out 
that  portion  of  the  Senate  bill  which 
permuted  50 -year  contracts  under  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act. 
The  result  is  to  limit  the  maximum  con- 
tract period  to  40  years.  The  amend- 
ment ii=  acceptable  to  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill. 

EXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN  AUTHOR- 
ITY OF  SECRETARY  OF  THE  IN- 
TERIOR 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  fS. 
1)81 '  to  extend  certain  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  exercised 
through  the  Geological  Survey  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  to  areas  out- 
side the  national  domain,  which  was, 
after  line  9.  insert: 

Sf.c.  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
report  lo  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
rentativcs  and  the  President  of  the  Senate 
on  January  31  and  July  31  of  each  year  on 
all  actions  taken  pursuant  to  this  Act  dur- 
ing the  six  months  ending  on  the  December 
31  and  June  30  Immediately  preceding  the 
reporting  date  and  on  the  results  of  such 
actions. 

Mr.  HUIMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move    that   the   Senate   concur   In   the 


amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  S.  981. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President.  S.  981  is  a  bill  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior exercised  through  the  Geological 
Survey  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  areas  outride  the  national  domain 
where  it  is  determined  by  him  to  be  in 
the  national  interest.  The  bill  passed 
the  Senate  on  August  2,  1961.  The 
House  amended  the  bill  to  require  reports 
on  the  activities  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey outside  of  the  United  States  on  a 
biennial  basis.  The  Hou.^e  amendment 
is  acceptable  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  to  the  sponsor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  PiTSident, 
does  that  complete  the  list  of  bills  we 
had  agreed  to  consider  and  which  were 
at  the  desk? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  these  bills  are  worthy,  but  they  are 
going  through  with  greater  speed  than 
the  movement  of  light,  and  the  reading 
of  the  title  of  the  bills  by  the  reading 
clerk  is  so  incomprehensible  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  Senators  to  know  what 
is  happening. 

I  suppose  it  is  very  impudent  for  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  to  try  to  find  out 
what  is  going  on,  but  these  bills  are  not 
on  the  calendar.  They  are  being  read  so 
rapidly  that  they  are  completely  unintel- 
ligible to  the  membership. 

I  wondered  if  we  could  have  an  ex- 
planation of  some  of  the  bills. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
shall  be  delighted  to  give  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  an  explanation.  This  is 
something  which  the  Senator  from 
Washington  I  Mr.  J.^ckson  J  has  been  try- 
ing to  do  for  a  long  time.  It  happened 
that  there  were  differences  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House  ver.=:ions  of  the 
bills,  and  on  the  basis  of  mutual  accom- 
modation and  agreement,  this  is  being 
done.  These  matters  have  been  cleared 
in  order  to  send  them  to  and  have  them 
considered  on  the  floor.  They  were 
cleared  so  far  as  the  ranking  members  of 
the  committees  were  concerned,  and  it 
was  all  done  in  the  open. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that 
the  fact  the  they  have  been  read  rapid- 
ly was  as  much  the  fault  of  the  majority 
leader  as  anyone  else,  but  no  Senator  op- 
posed what  was  being  done,  and  I 
thought  everybody  was  satisfied. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  with 
that  explanation,  I  shall  have  no  ob- 
jection, but  if  we  are  to  be  a  deliberative 
body,  then  the  statement  of  bills  should 
be  a  bit  more  intelligible,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  garden-variety  Member  who  tries 
to  keep  up  with  what  is  happening. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish,  after  this, 
that  the  chairman  or  the  appropriate 
members  of  the  committee  concerned 
would  come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
handle  the  bills  for  themselves,  and 
would  not  ask  the  leadership  to  assume 
that  responsibility. 
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TRIBUTE    TO    THE    LATE    WILL    M. 
WHITTINGTON 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Mr.  President,  death 
this  week  took  from  amidst  Mississip- 


pians  one  of  us  most  effective  public 
sei'vants,  fonn'-r  Representative  Will  M. 
Whittington  at  the  age  of  84. 

For  more  thiin  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
Mr.  Whittingtcn  served  in  the  Congress, 
and  his  record  of  achievement  and  dis- 
tinguished service  to  his  fellowman  is 
one  of  the  bright  chapters  in  American 
political  history. 

This  noted  Greenwood  lawyer  was  the 
author  and  the  father  of  Americas  first 
major  flood  control  program 

After  the  terrible  flood  along  the  banks 
of  the  Mighty  Mississippi  River  in  1927, 
Will  Whittington,  who  later  became 
chairman  of  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee,  rolled  up  his  sleev3S  and 
went  to  work  He  became  "Mr.  Flood 
Control."  and  a  Rrateful  Nation  will  not 
forget  his  good  works. 

I  had  the  distinguished  honor  and 
high  privilege  of  serving  with  Mr.  Whit- 
tington as  a  member  of  the  Mississippi 
congressional  delegation  for  3  years.  He 
retired  voluntarily  in  1950. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  that  Senators 
Will  agree  with  me  and  recall  that  his 
mind  was  ever  alert  and  vigorous,  that 
he  had  a  great  capacity  for  work,  and 
that  he  was  sincerely  devoted  to  the  true 
American  ideals  and  principles  of  our 
great  foim  of  government.  The  good 
work  he  did  will  live  long. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Whittington's  death,  pub- 
lished in  the  Jackson  'Miss  *  Clarion- 
Ledger  on  August  21,  1962,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statesman  WHirnNOTON  Dies  at  84 
Greenwood.— William  Madison  Whitting- 
ton, ST.,  84,  an  outstanding  statesman,  phi- 
lanthropist, and  churchman,  suffered  a  heart 
attack  and  died  at  his  home  In  Greenwood. 
The  former  U.S.  Congressman  was  first 
elected  to  Congress  as  a  E>emocrat  in  1925, 
and  served  until  his  retirement  in  1950.  He 
returned  to  Greenwood  in  January  of  1951, 
to  make  his  hcjme  and  resume  his  practice 
of  law  with  his  son  W    M   Whittington.  Jr. 

Born  In  Franklin  County,  the  distin- 
guished Mississlpplan  was  the  son  of  Alex- 
ander Madison  and  Margaret  Isaphenc  Mc- 
Gehee  Whittington  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Mississippi  College  and  of  the  University  of 
Mississippi  SchrH.)l  of  Law. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  In  1899,  and 
returned  to  R^-xie.  to  be  principal  of  the 
school  there  and  to  begin  his  practice  of 
law.  He  also  served  on  the  board  of  alder- 
men in  Roxle. 

ORGANIZED    law    firm 

Congressman  Whittington  came  to  Green- 
wood in  1904,  and  in  1914  organized  his  own 
law  firm.  Here  continuing  his  public  serv- 
ice he  served  on  the  Greenwood  City  Council 
and  was  a  member  of  the  State  senate  from 
Leflore  County  for  two  terms. 

In  the  U.S.  Congress  the  title  of  "Mr  Flood 
Control"  was  bestowed  on  Mr.  Whittington 
by  his  coUeagvies  for  his  untiring  efforts  as 
chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Conmiittee  to 
bring  relief  to  the  low-lying  areas  of  the 
coimtry. 

Whittington  was  author  of  practically  all 
flood  control  legislation  passed  by  Congress 
after  flood  control  became  a  national  policy 
In  1928  He  was  also  one  of  the  most  econ- 
omy minded  men  ever  to  serve  In  the  Na- 
tional Congress  and  several  times  returned 
funds  given  to  him  for  Investigations  and 
studies,  and  once  declined  to  take  additional 


funds  appropriated  by  Congress  to  operate 
his  office,  saying  that  he  did  not  need  the 
money  because  he  had  a  capable  staff. 

headed    flood    'WORK 

He  was  chairman  of  the  Flood  Control 
Committee  for  12  years,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Committees  on  Reclamation.  Roads, 
and  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  De- 
partment He  was  responsible  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  cxi^erlment  station  at  Stone- 
vllle. 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whittington 
donated  the  money  to  build  the  Aven  Fine 
.^rt.s  Building  at  Mississippi  College  in 
Clinton,  and  Whittington  Hall  was  named 
for  the  Congressman.  Both  were  named 
alumni  of  the  year  at  Mississippi  College 
a  lew  years  ago  and  both  were  given  hon- 
orary doctor  of  laws  degrees. 

Mrs.  Whittington  Is  the  former  Anna  Ward 
Aven  of  Clinton,  who  was  the  first  woman 
to  graduate  at  Mlssls.'^ippl  College.  The 
couple  celebrated  their  golden  wedding  an- 
niversary In  1960. 

GAVE    PARK 

Here  In  Greenwood,  Mr.  Whittington  gave 
the  city  40  acres  of  land  for  Whittington 
Park,  and  he  built  a  large  pavilion  on  the 
site. 

Long  active  In  the  Baptist  Church,  Whit- 
tington is  a  former  Sunday  school  superin- 
tendent, and  was  a  deacon  In  the  First  Bap- 
list  Church  for  40  years.  He  was  president 
of  the  Mississippi  Baptist  convention  when 
he  was  32  years  old,  and  when  he  was  33  he 
was  elected  vice  president  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  convention.  He  has  often  held  of- 
fices since  in  the  conventions. 

The  Congressman  was  a  member  of  the 
Klwanls  Club,  the  Leflore  County.  Misflssippi 
State,  and  American  Bar  Associations.  He 
was  a  33d  degree  Mason  and  a  Shriner. 

In  addition  to  his  wife,  he  leaves  two  sons, 
W.  M.  Whittington,  Jr..  and  Aven  Whitting- 
ton. both  of  Greenwood:  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Kenneth  Davenport.  Stone  Ridge.  N.Y.;  two 
brothers.  Charles  S.  and  Curtis  C  Whitting- 
ton. both  of  Greenwood;  two  sisters,  Mrs 
Thomas  Perkins,  Brookhaven,  and  Mrs.  H  H 
Webb,  Jackson;   and  nine  grandchildren. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.   1963 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  since  I 
cannot  be  present  on  the  Senate  floor 
tomorrow,  and  since  I  understand  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for  1963 
will  be  under  consideration,  I  wi.sh  to 
anticipate  its  consideration  and  make  a 
few  remarks,  particularly  with  reference 
to  one  or  two  Senate  committee  amend- 
ments which  will  be  presented  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell! . 

EXTENSION     SERVICE 

COOPERATl\E    EXTENSION    WORK,    PAYMENTS    AND 
EXPENSES 

Mr.  President,  one  amendment  to  be 
presented  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
iMr.  Russell]  proposes  a  $3  n-ullion  in- 
crease m  that  part  of  the  appropriation 
which  is  for  the  extension  service,  which 
provides  funds  for  distribution  among 
the  States  under  a  well-established  legal 
foiTnula. 

Senators  will  recall  that  this  program 
is  operated  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  States  on  a  cooperative  basis. 
For  many  years  the  funds  for  this  pro- 
gram, which  reaches  into  every  sinule 
county  of  the  3.000  counties  in  the 
United  States,  were  supplied  largely  on 


a  50-50  basis.  That  has  varied  from 
time  to  time.  In  1936  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment paid  59  percent  of  the  co.^t  of 
this  marvelous  program.  For  1962  the 
Federal  Government  is  paying  only  37 
p;?rcent  of  the  cost  of  the  program.  For 
the  past  12  years  the  States  have,  on 
the  average,  appropriated  $2  for  every 
SI  the  Federal  Government  has  appro- 
priated for  this  program. 

TTiere  is  a  particular  need  m  many  of 
these  States  now  for  additional  funds, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  sal- 
aries of  the  Extension  Service  workers. 
When  the  Congre.'^s  passes  a  salary -in- 
crease bill  for  Federal  employees,  that 
bill  does  not  apply  automatically  to  those 
who  are  in  the  Extension  Service  The 
State  legislatures  appropriate  a  part  of 
the  moneys  for  such  salaries.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  provides  a  pan.  The 
program  is  not  systematized.  It  is  not 
regular,  but  is  highly  irregular 

The  situation  has  reached  the  point 
where  workers  in  corresponding  brackets 
in  the  regular  Federal  service,  m  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  have  received 
pay  raise  after  pay  raise,  and  the  dispar- 
ity has  become  more  apparent.  The  re- 
cruiting of  men  of  talent,  dedication,  and 
training  in  this  field  is  becoming  more 
and  more  difficult. 

Since  1950,  for  example,  the  Federal 
funds  provided  an  increase  in  salary  of 
only  8.1  percent  for  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice workers.  If  all  the  Federal  funds 
which  have  been  appropriated  for  the 
entire  program  had  gone  for  salaries, 
they  would  have  been  increased  only  12  8 
percent.  Since  1950.  the  regular  Federal 
employees  have  had  their  salaries  in- 
creased 51  8  percent,  as  contra.sted  with 
the  12.8  percent  I  have  enumerated.  Our 
own  salaries  as  Members  of  Congress 
have  increased  50  percent,  compared  to 
what  they  were  in  1950. 

In  view  of  these  fact-s.  I  really  cannot 
understand  why  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  did  not  make  a  more  liberal  al- 
lowance for  this  year.  It  allowed  an  in- 
crease of  only  $1  milhon.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  is  of  the  opinion,  and 
believes  the  Senate  will  agree,  that  sev- 
eral million  dollars  more  than  that 
should  have  been  put  in  the  budget  for 
this  purpose. 

The  House  adopted  the  $1  million  in- 
crease, and  the  Senate  committee,  on 
motion  of  the  Cenator  from  Georgia,  has 
added  the  $3  milhon  additional.  It  is  to 
this  amendment  I  am  addressing  myself 
now.  I  believe  it  will  be  acceptable  to 
the  membership  of  this  body. 

Even  with  that  amendment  added,  it 
would  be  possible  to  increase  the  salaries 
of  these  underpaid  Extension  Service 
workers  only  $-00  per  year. 

I  believe  that  this  will  have  an  appeal 
to  the  Members  of  the  other  body,  in  the 
conference.  I  do  not  speak  for  them,  of 
course,  but  I  know  of  their  interest.  I 
believe  it  is  a  matter  which  will  com- 
mend itself  to  the  membership  of  the 
other  body. 

Next  year,  frankly.  I  think  we  should 
give  this  item  our  special  attention 
again,  because  it  will  require  further  at- 
tention than  the  bill  now  would  provide, 
merely  to  meet  the  current  problem. 
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If  the  Congress  should  pass  a  salary 
increase  bill  for  Federal  employees  Uus 
year,  of  course  the  Extension  Service 
workers  would  not  be  included  under  the 
terms  of  that  bill.  We  could  consider 
that  fact,  if  it  happens,  next  year. 

I  think  this  is  particularly  appropriate 
for  another  reason.  The  present  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Extension  Serv- 
ice. Mr.  E.  T.  York,  Jr..  of  Alabama,  is 
domg  excellent  work.  He  and  his  staff 
are  devoted  and  dedicated  to  their  mis- 
sion. 

I  respectfully  call  this  amendment  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  now. 

■CTILIZATION   RISEARCH  AND  DETVELOPMENT 
PROCaAM 

Mr.  President,  also  in  anticipation  I 
wish  to  speak  of  another  item  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
appropriation  bill,  to  be  considered  to- 
morrow. I  make  these  remarks  in  sup- 
port of,  and  not  intending  at  all  to  be 
ahead  of,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  IMr. 
Russell  1 ,  who  will  handle  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  proposed 
in  the  committee — and  that  proposal  was 
adopted— that  a  fund  of  $25  million  be 
set  up  as  a  special  research  fund  to  add 
to  our  present  program  of  research 
throughout  the  Nation  with  reference  to 
the  utilization  of  farm  products.  This 
includes  grains,  feeds,  fibers,  fruit,  and 
all  the  other  products  of  the  soil.  The 
subject  has  iK>t  been  exhausted,  and 
needs  particular  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  that  utilization  research  by  the 
Department  of  A^ricultiu-e  has  demon- 
strated its  ability  to  do  great  things  and 
should  be  more  adequately  supported. 

The  $25  million  increase  propased  for 
this  work  in  the  current  fiscail  year  would 
approximately  double  the  present  effort 
we  are  making  to  find  new  uses  and  wider 
markets  for  farm  products  and  would 
also  provide  laboratory  and  pilot-plant 
facilities  needed  for  the  accelerated  pro- 
gram. 

The  record  of  the  past  20  years  by  Fed- 
eral scientists  engaged  in  this  work  gives 
convincing  evidence  that  funds  devoted 
to  utilization  research  can  yield  bene- 
fits worth  many  times  their  cost  to  tax- 
payers. 

In  talking  with  Depaitment  officials 
aboirt  utilization  research,  I  have  been 
particularly  impressed  by  the  trcmen- 
doiis  opportunities  that  exist  to  u.se  fami 
products  as  raw  materials  for  the  pro- 
duction of  industrial  chemicals. 

The  chemical  industry  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  rapidly  expanding  in- 
dustries we  have.  It  turns  out  its  prod- 
uct?? in  multitudinous  variety  and  va-^^t 
qiiantity.  aggregating  correntlv  some  1') 
billion  pounds  a  year,  worth  $23  biRion. 
This  industry  has  itself  indicated  its 
confidence  in  the  possibilities  of  becom- 
ing a  larger  consnrner  of  farm  products 
In  one  of  the  chief  technical  journal- 
of  the  JndtBtry.  Industrial  and  Etiei- 
nprrin?  Chemistry,  published  by  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  the  follo',v- 
in?  statement  was  recently  made — May 
1962: 

crienQ»cn!-proressiiTg--ln<luptrT  opinion  1~ 
tlijkt  much  greater  amoaata  of  »giictinur.:': 


raw  tnaterLils  can  b€  used  as  chemical  Inter- 
mediates. 

The  industry  journal  goes  on  to  em- 
phasize the  need  for  research  to  open 
up  this  new  market  for  farm  products: 

Increased  use  of  agricultural  products  in 
industry  depends  on  the  accumulation  of 
new  and  precise  knowledge  of  the  chemi- 
cal and  physical  makeup  oX  agricultural 
commodities  and  application  of  that  knowl- 
edge to  more  efficient  use  in  old  forms  and 
development  through  chemical  modlflcatlon 
of  new  and  better  products.  It  also  depends 
on  the  conunercial  acceptability  of  prod- 
ucts and  processes  developed,  for  Industry 
will  adopt  oniy  ihuse  products  and  processes 
it  can  make  or  use  profiUibly. 

The  versanuty  of  agricultural  raw  mate- 
rials for  makint;  chemical  producta  Is 
great.  •  •  *  Many  agricuitiural  materials  are 
uniquely  suited  for  a  specific  application.  In 
some  cases  tiiey  are  the  lowest  cost  materials 
available  to  do  a  given  Job.  Many  times 
they  are  the  best  materials  for  the  appli- 
cation or  the  only  ones  that  will  work  at  all. 

In  spite  of  this  versatility  and  the  great 
potential  for  using  farm  products  In  the 
chemical  Industry,  actual  usage  of  these  ma- 
terials has  only  scratched  the  surface.  About 
12  percent  of  total  agricultural  sales  goes  for 
nonfood  use;?,  and  that  includes  cott.on,  wool, 
tobacco,  and  leather,  which  account  for  over 
three-fourths  of  the  nonfood  market.  The 
chemical  Industry  a^es  between  11  and  12 
percent  cf  the  nonfood  agricultural  products, 
or  about  1  5  percent  of  total  farm  production. 
One  reason  Ls  lack  of  research  attention. 
While  industry  spends  about  3  percent  of 
gross  sales  on  research,  about  1  percent  of 
grcs  farm  product  sales  Is  devoted  to  agri- 
cultural research,  and  only  a  small  fraction 
of  this  Is  aimed  at  finding  new  uses  for  farm 
products. 

The  proposed  increase  of  $25  million 
for  utilisation  research  will  do  much  to 
rectify  the  laeginT  emphasis  we  have 
given  to  research  aimed  at  expanding  in- 
du.strial  markets  for  farm  products. 

What  are  the  end  products  of  the 
chemical  industry  for  which  farm  prod- 
ucts can  serve  as  raw  materials?  They 
number  in  the  hundreds.  Among  them 
are  plastics,  resins,  sui-f  ace  coatings,  dry- 
ing asents,  wetting  a^enus,  synthetic 
rubber,  pigments,  solvents,  adhesives, 
printing  inks,  dyes,  antifreezes,  lubri- 
cants, gums,  catalysts,  and  other  process - 
in?  chemicals  of  all  kmd.s. 

To  make  these  products,  the  chemical 
industry  needs  organic  materials  such  as 
those  found  in  great  variety  in  farm 
products.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  such  basic 
elements  as  starches  from  grain,  pro- 
teins from  seed  crops,  fats  from  animal 
products,  oils  from  cottonseed,  soybeans, 
and  other  plant  sources,  fibers  from  cot- 
ton, wool,  and  wood,  plus  a  multitude  of 
even  more  elemental  substances — alco- 
hols and  aldehydes,  esters  and  acids, 
susars.  .lalt.--,  steroids,  flavonoids — all 
available  fn;>m  crops  the  farmer  grows. 
This  is  thp  v.orld  '^f  tinlijratfon  re- 
search. 

Today,  the  chemical  industry  is  buying 
about  S5(70  million  worth  of  farm  prod- 
ucts. But  this  Ls  less  than  2  percent  of 
the  industry's  total  needs  for  raw  mate- 
rials— and  those  needs  are  fast  in- 
creasing . 

The  opportunity  for  farm  products  to 
move  ahead  m  this  va.st  market  are  ob- 
viously great.    And  to  realize  that  oppor- 


tunity, we  must  do  more  utilization  re- 
search. 

My  emphasis  here  has  been  on  the  vast 
possibilities  offered  by  utilization  re- 
search in  converting  farm  products  into 
needed  raw  materials  for  industry.  But 
I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  the  important 
advances  this  research  is  also  making  m 
the  development  of  wider  food  outlets  for 
farm  products.  This  research,  too,  offers 
great  promise  and  should  be  expanded. 

I  repeat  that  I  make  my  remarks  now 
before  the  Senate  proceeds  to  consider 
the  bill  for  the  sole  reason  that  it  will  be 
impossible  for  me  to  be  present  when 
the  bill  is  considered.  I  respectfully 
commend  to  Senators  the  subject  as  pre- 
sented by  the  Senator  from  Georj^ia  as 
well  as  the  points  of  view  I  have  ex- 
pressed.   I  yield  the  floor. 


THE  TRUTH  SHALL  MAKE  YOU  FREE 

Mr.  FONG  Mr  President,  I  com- 
mend to  each  and  every  one  of  my  col- 
leag^ies  in  the  Senate  and  to  each  and 
every  reader  of  the  CoNCREssiON.fL 
Record  a  penetrating  editorial  on  the 
need  for  truth  in  our  space  policy  which 
appeared  in  the  Saturday  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin. 

The  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  is  an  out- 
standing metropolitan  newspaper  with  a 
daily  circulation  exceeding?  100.000 
throughout  the  State  of  Hawaii  Under 
its  editor,  Willium  H,  Ewin?.  the  Star- 
Bulletin  is  exercising  incrensmtr  leader- 
ship on  local,  national,  and  international 
affairs. 

I  should  like  to  read  several  para- 
graphs from  the  editorial  which  sum- 
marize its  import: 

We  have  not  lost  the  rnc^  to  the  moon  or 
the  race  for  space  and  we  will  not  If  we  will 
summon  the  strens:th  th.it  we  have  through 
the  only  means  that  we  have;  that  Is.  from 
the  spirit  of  our  people 

But  we  are  dantjeroufly  handicapping  our- 
selves when  we  pretend  that  the  race  is  lets 
vital  than  It  Is,  or  that  our  position  Is  lesa 
critical  than  It  seems 

In  time  of  stress  the  tru'h  Is  always 
better,  not  only  ns  a  m.itter  of  simple  honesty 
but  because  It  clears  the  air.  It  makes  for 
understandln;?.  It  often  inspires  the  listener 
to  give  the  beat  that  is  tn  him. 

But  this  editorial  Is  not  an  arprument  for 
virtue.  It  Is  advanced  In  the  interest  of 
strength,  because  democracy  Ls  str^^n^-?' 
only  when  allowed  to  work  In  all  Its  parts 

We  decry  the  subversion  of  truth  in  Wash- 
ington as  shameful,  not  only  for  bein^ 
shameful  but  because  It  Is  not  In  the  na- 
tional Interest, 

Mr.  President,  this  editorial  might  well 
be  titled.  "The  Truth  Shall  Make  You 
PYce."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  entire  text  of  the  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Record  al  this  point. 

ThCT-e  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosd, 
as  follows: 

TirE  SoTJBCE  or  Our  Sthen-cth 

The  United  States,  and  the  world,  are  at 
a  pivotal  point  in  history.  We  are  about  to 
move  Into  the  Cosmoa.  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween earth  and  the  nMon  and  the  oth  r 
planeti^  It  may  take  5  ye.irs,  or  10.  or  U)r,ger. 
The  Unie  required  is  nut  tiie  point,  for  years, 
or  centuries,  are  specks  in  tim*  loo  sniali  to 
be  counted.  The  point  is  Uiat  it  wiU  be 
done. 
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If  men  had  reached  a  little  higher  stage 
of  intelligence,  as  some  scientists  susjject 
that  beings  (jn  other  planets  may  have  done, 
we  almost  certainly  would  oc^mblne  our  in- 
ternational efforts  to  make  this  herculean 
leap  Into  space,  the  unknown.  Intellectu- 
ally. It  Is  fantastic  that  men  should  quarrel 
and  even,  perhaps,  fight  over  the  conquest 
of  space.  The  Idea  that  puny  man  should 
dispute  the  Infinite  would  be  incredible  to 
anyone  but  man.  Only  man,  being  Intel- 
lectually a  dwarf,  can  understand  It. 

Someday,  perhaps  centuries  from  now, 
maybe  sooner,  man  will  become  a  rational 
creature.  But  today  he  Is  Inhibited  In  his 
development  by  shibboleths  and  supersti- 
tions, by  Jealousy  and  suspicion,  by  emo- 
tional considerations  that  color  and  guide 
and  dictate  his  thinking.  His  technological 
advances  have  outstripped  his  Intellectual 
development  by  a  million  miles.  In  short, 
he  Is  not  ready  for  space.    But  he  will  go. 

At  this  critical  point  In  our  history  It  is 
Imperative  that  the  poeple  of  the  United 
States  and  their  Government  should  deal  in 
utter  frankness  with  each  other.  Indeed,  it 
Is  at  our  own  peril  that  we  do  otherwise, 
because  forthrlghtness  is  basic  to  the  theme 
of  our  democracy.  Our  guarantees  of  free 
speech  and  free  press  were  not  placed  in  the 
Constitution  to  be  subverted.  They  were 
recognized  as  being  essential  to  the  strength 
of  free  government.  Freedom  in  this  con- 
text means  frankness  and  forthrlghtness  as 
well  as  the  absence  of  restraint. 

Yet  repeatedly  we  find,  in  the  utterances 
of  our  spokesmen  in  Washington,  statements 
which  may  be,  as  far  as  they  go,  correct;  but 
which  are  not  the  whole  truth  and  which 
are  often  spoken  for  the  effect  they  may 
have  on  the  rest  of  the  world  rather  than  for 
the  accurate  Information  of  the  American 
public. 

Information  Is  issued  or  withheld,  in  many 
cases,  not  primarily  to  Inform  the  American 
people  so  that  they  can  make  up  their 
minds  who  their  government  should  be  and 
what  It  should  do  (this  is  a  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people) 
but  for  the  presumable  effect  such  Informa- 
tion may  have  on  those  we  regard  as  our 
enemies. 

This  Is  wrong  not  only  in  principle.  In 
practice  the  decision  on  what  to  say  and 
what  not  to  say  Is  often  made  by  Individuals 
who  have  no  part  In  high  policymaking  or 
a  clear  understanding  of  what  high  policy 
Is.  Or  the  decision  Is  dictated  by  people 
whose  background  is  wholly  military.  It  Is 
no  criticism  of  the  military  trained  mind  to 
say  that  It  lacks  understanding  of  the  demo- 
cratic concept.  There  Is  nothing  demo- 
cratic about  military  organization. 

These  are  not  idle  observations.  Every- 
one who  has  dealings  with  the  Government 
In  Washington  knows  that  manipulation  of 
information  which  belongs  to  the  public  Is 
practiced  every  day.  Last  month  the  Star- 
Bulletin  published  two  editorials  critical  of 
the  Defense  Department's  handling  of  news 
of  the  Johnston  Island  nuclear  tests.  The 
editorials  had  a  response  from  the  Defense 
Department.  The  response,  produced  by  the 
Associated  Press,  said  that  Defense  Depart- 
ment officials  had  been  guided  not  only  by 
concern  for  military  secrecy  but  also  by  con- 
siderations "of  the  impact  on  International 
relations."     In  a  word,  propaganda 

Last  week  the  Russians  put  two  men  Into 
orbit  In  separate  capsules.  One  of  them 
stayed  aloft  through  64  orbits.  The  other 
orbited  the  earth  48  times.  Thursday  James 
E.  Webb,  head  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  and  other  Space 
Administration  officials  pooh-poohed  the 
Russian  achievement.  They  referred  to  it 
as  a  "baby  step"  which  Indicated  nothing  so 
far  as  the  race  to  the  moon   Is  concerned. 

Now,  this  Is  obviously  a  statement  con- 
cerned with  "the  Impact  on  International  re- 


lations "  All  we  need  tn  do  is  to  Imagine 
that  it  had  been  we  not  the  Russians,  who 
had  put  up  tw^  astronauts  slmiiltaneously 
and  kept  them  there  and  brought  them  down 
safely  after  4  days  and  3  days,  approximately. 
In  space,  and  that  until  this  time  the  Rus- 
sians had  been  able  to  maintain  a  man  in 
orbit  only  through  three  circuits  of  the 
earth. 

Had  this  happened,  we  are  unable  to 
Imagine  Mr.  Webb  and  his  fellow  spokesmen 
saying  It  was  hardly  anything  at  all,  that 
It  was  a  "baby  step."  that  at  all,  that  It 
offered  no  evidence  one  way  or  the  other  as 
to  who  was  ahead  In  the  race  to  the  mx)n. 

The  fact  is  that  our  space  leaders  were 
propagandizing  the  world  and  they  were 
propagandizing  us.  They  were  trying  to 
make  the  rest  of  the  world  believe  that, 
despite  this  new  Russian  achievement,  the 
United  States  has  not  been  outdistanced  in 
space  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  been. 
At  the  same  time  they  were  trying  to  gloss 
over  what  the  Russians  had  done  as  a  means 
of  bracing  the  spirit  of  the  American  people. 

They  were  subverting  the  American  press, 
which  In  turn  is  the  people,  for  purposes  of 
propaganda.  This  In  Itself  Is  bad  enough 
but  they  are  completely  mistaken  In  their 
thinking,  that  we  cannot  bear  to  hear  bad 
news.  The  American  people  will  provide  the 
spirit  and  the  demand  to  reach  the  Moon 
first  If  they  know  how  Important  It  Is  to 
get  there  first  and  what  effort  Is  required 
They  are  not  going  to  become  excited  If  they 
think  we  are  winning  when  we  are  not. 

The  total  of  what  the  Russians  learned 
frum  the  long-distance  twin  flight  may  not 
be  svirmlsed  by  even  the  best  of  scientists 
and  technicians  in  other  countries.  But  two 
a.'ipects  of  tlie  knowledge  they  gamed  are 
obvious.  One,  the  reaction  of  the  man  him- 
self to  long  periods  of  exposure  to  space. 
The  other,  the  technique  of  the  space 
rendezvous. 

The  Russians,  according  to  their  own 
statement  and  the  best  information  of  for- 
eign observers  who  tracked  their  craft,  did 
not  achieve  a  spare  rendezvous.  That  is, 
they  did  not  lock  their  capsules  together  in 
orbit.  But  they  came  very  close  so  close 
that  on  Monday"  Sir  Bernard  Lovell  director 
of  BrlUilns  Jodreil  Bank  Radio  Telescope 
Observatory,  said  :t  api:>eared  one  astronaut 
might  have  transferred  to  the  other's  cap- 
sule. 

Dr.  Willie  Ley  the  German  rocket  expiert, 
said  he  believed  the  Russians  had  planned 
a  rendezvous  but  failed  for  lack  of  fuel  after 
coming  within  25  miles  of  each  other  Dr 
Ley  added  that  the  failure  may  have  been 
due  at  least  In  part  to  human  miscalcula- 
tion, which  is  another  way  of  saying  that 
technically  the  Russians  knew  what  they 
were  about. 

How  Important  is  It  to  be  able  to  rendez- 
vous in  space,  to  maneuver  a  body  in  orbit? 
It  is  at  least  this  Important:  It  would  make 
possible  a  landing  on  the  moon  by  a  small 
auxiliary  rocket  which  would  later  rejoin  the 
mother  rocket  for  the  return  to  earth,  the 
method  which  we  have  settled  on  as  the 
most  practicable:  and  It  would  permit  inter- 
ception  in   space   for  military   purposes. 

Russian  scientists  and  G<ivernn-.ent  lead- 
ers have  repeatedly  professed  their  yearning 
for  peaceful  and  even  cooperative  explora- 
tion of  space.  But  the  Soviet  defense  min- 
ister. Marshal  Malinovsky.  used  the  latest 
exploit  to  emphasize  its  military  significance. 
We  can  choose  to  accept  whichever  state- 
ment we  like.  But  we  would  be  burying  our 
head  in  the  sand  to  ignore  Malinovsky. 

It  may  be  that  the  nation  whlcii  first 
achieves  maneuverability  in  space  can  con- 
trol space  if  It  so  desires.  A  body  in  orbit 
which  cannot  maneuver  is  like  a  train  on  a 
track.  And  If  it  should  simply  disappear  in 
spac<  it  would  be  hard  to  sustain  a  charge 
as  to  who  was  responsible 


And  if  the  Russians  should  reach  the 
moon  ahead  of  us;  if  they  should  set  up  a 
colony  there,  and  establish  regular  rocket 
communication  back  and  forth;  could  we. 
and  would  we.  use  force  to  land  there  also 
if  they  should  say.  "No.  this  is  Soviet  terri- 
tory, by  right  of  claim  (they  landed  the 
first  rocket  there,  bearing  a  Soviet  flag  In 
1959 1  and  by  right  of  conquest?" 

Our  position  In  history  today  Is,  Indeed, 
pivotal.  Ours,  a  nation  which  has  never 
known  defeat,  Is  not  keeping  pace  with  our 
rivals  in  a  race  the  outcome  of  which  may 
determine  the  future  of  man  on  our  planet. 

Our  Republic  was  designed  and  has  de- 
veloped as  one  which  would  be  strongest  In 
adversity,  because  It  drew  Its  strength  from 
Its  people,  who  In  turn  derived  their  strength 
from  a  pattern  of  life  denoted  by  the  one 
word,  "free."  Yet  today  under  stress  we 
find  our  Government  copying  the  methods  of 
the  unfree.  of  shortclrcultlng  the  lifeline 
of  truth  on  which  our  strength  of  spirit 
depends. 

We  have  not  lost  the  race  to  the  moon  or 
the  race  for  space  and  we  will  not  if  we 
wUl  Eununon  the  strength  that  we  have 
through  the  only  means  that  we  have,  that 
Is,  from  the  spirit  of  our  people.  But  we 
are  dangerously  handicapping  ourselves 
when  we  pretend  that  the  race  Is  less  vital 
than  It  Is.  or  that  our  position  Is  less  critical 
then  it  seems. 

In  all  logic,  then,  which  Is  more  Impor- 
tant today:  to  tell  the  American  people  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth  about  space;  or  to  speak  primarily 
for  effect  on  the  rest  of  the  world,  mis- 
guiding our  own  people  as  a  result? 

In  time  of  stress  the  truth  Is  always 
better,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  simple  hon- 
esty but  because  It  clears  the  air.  It  makes 
for  understanding,  it  often  Inspires  the  lis- 
tener to  give  the  best  that  is  in  him.  But 
this  editorial  Is  not  an  argument  for  virtue. 
It  is  advanced  In  the  Interest  of  strength, 
because  democracy  Is  strongest  only  when 
allowed  to  work  In  all  Its  parts.  We  decry 
the  subversion  of  truth  in  Washington  as 
shameful,  not  only  for  being  shameful  but 
because  it  Is  not  In  the  national  interest. 


ADJOURNMENT     TO     11     A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
thci'e  is  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  42  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  previous  order, 
until  tomorrow,  Saturday,  August  25, 
1962.  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confinned  by 
the  Senate  August  24,  1962: 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

James  T.  Ramey.  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June  30.  1964. 

John  Gorham  Palfrey,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
for  a  term  of  5  years  expiring  June  30,  1967. 

In  the  Navt 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  staff 
corps  of  the  Nai  y.  as  Indicated,  for  temporary 
promotion  to  the  grade  indicated,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law; 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  he  rear  admiral* 

Martin  T    Macklln 
William  N    New 
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SUPPLY    CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral* 

Elton  W,  Sutherllng 
William  A    Evans 
Bernhard  H   Bien.  Jr. 

CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral 
James  W    Kelly 

CIVIL    ENGINEER    CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral 
Alexander  C  Husband 

DENTAL   CORPS 

To  be  rea'-  admiral 
Frank  M    Kyes 

In  the  Air  Force 
To  be  generals 
Gen  Lauris  Norstad  25A  (major  gen- 
eral. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force,  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade 
Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8962.  title  10,  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Lt.  Gen.  John  P  McConnell  61  lA  1  major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force  1 ,  US  Air  Force, 
to    be    assigned    to    positions    of    im.portance 


and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  rank  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  8066,  title  10,  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

M:iJ  Gen  Joseph  J.  Nazzaro  1241A  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force),  US,  Air  Force. 
to  be  assigned  to  positions  of  importance  and 
responsibility  designated  by  the  President 
in  the  rank  indicated,  under  the  provisions 
of  secuon  8066.  title  10.  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

Tlie  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  In  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  839,  title  10,  of  the 
Uni'ed  States  Code: 

To  be  major  generals 

Brig.  Gen  Jack  N.  Donohew  1319A,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force 

Brig.  Gen.  Paul  T  Preuss  1407A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Maurice  C.  Harlan  18858A 
I  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force,  Dental),  U.S. 
Air   Force. 

Brig  Gen.  Robert  P.  Taylor  18737A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force,  Chaplain),  U.S.  Air 
Foree. 


To  be  brigadier  generals 
Col.  Michael  J,  Ingelldo  4295A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Edwin  R,  Chess  55101A  (lieutenant 
colonel.  Regular  Air  Force.  Chaplain).  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

In    the    Army 

The  nominations  beginning  Willard  P, 
Angen  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Lawrence 
J.  Youngblood,  Jr.,  to  be  second  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  August  3,  1962. 

In    the    Air    Force 

The  nominations  beginning  Lawrence  A. 
Adams,  Jr.,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Norma 
D.  Halley  to  be  first  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
August  14,  1962. 

In   the    Marine    Corps 

The  nominations  beginning  Howard  F. 
Stevenson  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Joseph 
P,  Donahoe  to  be  colonel,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In 
the  Congressional  Record  on  August  14, 
1962. 
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Basic  Ideas   of   Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

OF    INDL'lNA 

IN   THE   SENATE   OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  August  24.  1962 

Mr  CAPEHART,  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  good  fortune  to  have  been  a 
truest  Wedne.sday,  Au^u.^t  22,  m  Chicago 
at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Order  of  Ahepa, 
at  which  our  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr. 
GoLDw.MERi  was  the  principal  speaker. 
His  remarks  were  so  fundamentally 
American,  and  his  address  so  replete  with 
basic  ideas  of  government,  that,  in  my 
opinion.  It  should  be  made  available  for 
all  to  read. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  the  text  of  Senator 
Goldw.ater's  address  be  printed  m  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Basic  Ideas  of  Government 
I  Text    of    a    speech    by    US.    Senator    Barry 

GoLDWATER,  Republican,  of  Arizona,  before 

the  Order  of  AHEP.'V  banquet,  Wednesday, 

August  22,  1962,  Chicago,  111  ) 

It  is  a  great  honor  and  a  great  privilege 
to  be  here  today — to  have  the  opportunity 
to  address  you  Americans  of  Greek  ancestry. 
There  is  no  other  group  in  all  this  country 
which  stands  in  a  closer  or  more  vital  re- 
lationship with  the  basic  traditions  of 
Western  civilization.  For  it  was  the  ancient 
Greelcs  who  described  for  the  first  time  the 
conditions  necessary  for  political  freedom 
It  w.as  your  ancestors — you — sitting  here  in 
this  room  today — who  created  the  idea  of  a 
mixed  constitution,  the  concept  of  checks 
and  balances  which  lies  at  the  very  heart  of 
our  American  system  of  government. 

A  conservative  is  a  man  who  believes  we 
have   something   worth   conserving.      A  con- 


servative knows  that  we  were  not  born  yes- 
terday. A  conservative  knows  that  the  wis- 
dom of  the  ages  is  not  something  to  throw 
overboard  because  some  young  college  grad- 
uate has  just  had  another  bright  Idea. 

You,  here  in  this  room,  are  true  conserva- 
tives. You  whose  ancestors  developed  a  level 
of  civilization  which  even  now  many  of  us 
are  scarcely  able  to  understand  and  appreci- 
ate You  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
conservative,  because  the  great  part  of  our 
civilization,  and  the  best  of  It,  exists  today 
onl;.-  because  you  and  others  have  conserved 
the  magnificent  cultural  heritage  of  Greece, 
As  one  who  Is  primarily  Interested  In  the 
political  life  of  our  Nation,  I  feel  very 
strongly  the  debt  we  owe  you,  especially  for 
the  basic  political  ideas  that  come  to  us  from 
the  Greek  tradition. 

Very  properly  we  pay  homage  to  the  Amer- 
icans who  have  been  called  the  Founding 
Fathers  of  our  country.  But  they  could 
not  have  thought  as  they  did,  they  could 
not  have  drawn  this  blueprint  for  American 
Government  had  it  not  been  for  your  great 
ancestor  Plato,  or  even  more  for  another 
incomparable  thinker  of  ancient  Greece — 
Aristotle 

These  men— Plato  and  Aristotle — are  truly 
Founding  Fathers  of  America,  In  a  very  real 
sense  Theirs  were  the  Ideas,  handed  down 
from  ancient  Greece,  which  He  at  the  heart 
of  the  American  concept  of  freedom. 

It  was  your  forefathers  who  pioneered  the 
idea  of  freedom.  It  was  your  forefathers 
who,  2,500  years  ago,  built  the  new  frontier 
against  barbarism,  and  against  despotism. 

It  was  your  forefathers  who  literally 
created  the  very  idea  of  freedom  today  as  we 
know  it.  And  the  creation  of  this  Idea  was 
a  kind  of  miracle. 

We  have  to  remember  that  the  ancient 
Greeks  lived  in  a  world  which  never  had 
known,  in  all  its  history,  a  concept  of  free- 
dom like  the  idea  they  brought  Into  the 
world.  It  was  an  entirely  new  Idea,  a  new 
way  of  life.  There  was  no  tradition  of  free- 
dom for  them  to  look  back  to.  They  had  to 
create  the  idea,  as  it  were,  out  of  nothing. 

And  they  created  there  a  new  frontier — a 
frontier  between  free  men,  on  one  side,  and, 
on  the  other  side,  men  who  live  In  constant 
fear  of  their  government,  whose  whole  lives 
are  subject  to  the  whim  of  despots.  In  all 
history  since  then  there  has  continued  to  be 


only  one  real  frontier,  the  frontier  of  freedom 
beyond  which  lies  man,  helpless  before  the 
overwhelming  power  of  government. 

How  did  those  astonishing  ancestors  of 
yours  create  this  great  liberating  concept  of 
man?  Not  only  was  there  no  tradition  of 
freedom  to  teach  them  this  way  of  life,  this 
concept  of  man,  but  they  stood  near  rich 
and  Immensely  powerful  nations  whose 
whole  outlook  was  hostile  to  the  Idea  of 
freedom.  Egypt  at  that  time  had  several 
thousands  of  years  of  history  as  a  rich  and 
powerful  nation,  and  the  tyranny  of  the 
Pharaohs  was  cruel  and  absolute.  Even  the 
terrible  slave  labor  camps  of  Soviet  Russia 
are  hardly  worse  than  were  the  enormous 
gangs  of  slaves — tens  of  thousands  In  num- 
ber— who  were  driven  to  death  building  the 
enormous  pyramids  to  satisfy  the  whims  of 
the  Egyptian  Pharaohs.  These  were  the 
neighbors  of  the  Greeks,  a  hundred  times  as 
wealthy  and  a  hundred  times  more  power- 
ful than  the  Greeks. 

And  there  were  the  Persians  of  that  day — 
a  powerful  and  rich  empire  ruled  by  cruel 
and  arbitrary  despots.  As  you  know  so  well, 
the  Persian  kings  sent  a  huge  army  to  con- 
quer the  Greeks.  Most  of  the  army  was 
composed  of  well-equipped  slaves,  who  were 
sometimes  driven  Into  battle  by  whips  in 
the  hands  of  the  Persian  officers. 

All  this  array  of  slave  power  failed.  Poor 
as  they  were,  few  In  number  as  they  were, 
the  Greeks  had  one  precious  weapon  the 
Persians  lacked.  They  were  freemen  with 
a  fierce  sense  of  Independence,  a  character- 
istic which  Greeks  have  never  lost.  This  is 
the  greatest  gift  of  Greece  to  Western  civi- 
lization: The  concept  of  a  man  as  a  free 
citizen. 

The  whole  Idea  of  politics  as  a  subject 
which  could  be  studied  Is  a  Greek  Inven- 
tion. No  one  ever  heard  of  political  science 
before  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  no  man  since 
has  spoken  more  profoundly  on  the  problems 
of  politics. 

It  Is  to  the  concept  of  the  free  citizen 
that  we  owe  the  possibility  of  all  the  other 
achievements  of  the  Greeks.  Now  politics  I 
know  something  about.  Now  I  am  not  a 
scholar  In  the  field  of  Greek  ideas,  yet  who 
is  there  who  does  not  have  some  grasp  of 
the  breadth  and  significance  of  our  debt  to 
Greece? 


Every  schoolboy  knows  Eomttl.ing  of  this 
debt.  Yet,  sometimes  reformers  with  ideas 
they  believe  are  new,  or  scientists  in  love 
with  some  new  scientific  development  are 
tempted  to  forget  the  .^our^-e  of  almost  all 
the  ideas. 

We  are  o:  ten  tempted  to  think  of  otir 
civilization  i£  having  hit  peaks  of  develop- 
ment unheard  of  in  the  past.  The  atom 
seems  like  something  new.  How  many  re- 
member thrt  the  very  word  •"atom"  Is  a 
Greek  word  and  that  the  idea  of  the  world 
as  being  corstructed  basically  of  atoms  was 
originated  by  a  Greek— Democrttus,  by 
name — several  thousand  years  ago. 

It  was  thlo  concept  of  the  atom  combined 
with  modern  mathematics  which  created  this 
new  atomic  age  we  live  In.  But  the  very 
word  'mathimatlcs"  Is  also  a  Greek  word, 
and  meet  of  the  basic  mathematics  we  now 
have  was  oilglnated  and  thought  through 
2,000  years  aiTO  by  Greeks. 

"Geometry"  Is  another  Greek  word.  Who 
can  think  of  basic  mathematics  without  fol- 
lowing In  the  footsteps  of  Euclid? 

In  a  word  the  really  hard  basic  thinking 
which  create  d  the  possibility  of  the  modern 
world  of  at  .imic  physics  was  done  by  the 
Greeks  long  ago.  We  moderns  have  only 
taken  a  few  steps  beyond  the  giant  strides 
of  those  mim.  Our  whole  world  of  tech- 
nology Is  unthinkable.  Is  clearly  Impossible 
without  the  astonishing  creative  thinking  of 
the  Greeks.  These  powerful  rockets  that  soar 
Into  space,  all  the  complicated  machinery 
of  modern  living  are  only  rather  ingenious 
developmens  flowing  from  the  astounding 
Intellectual  creations  of  Greece.  Without 
Greece,  they  would  not  exist. 

What  abciut  philosophy — except  for  re- 
ligion, the  only  serious  and  profound  attempt 
to  penetrate  and  explain  the  meaning  of 
human  exlsence?  Again,  the  word  "phi- 
losophy" Is  !..  Greek  word.  As  you  know,  the 
word  means  love  of  wisdom.  Some  time  ago 
I  was  readlrg  on  an  airplane — that's  where 
I  get  most  of  my  reading  done — and  I  was 
reading  somf  comments  by  Professor  White- 
head, whom  many  have  called  the  most  dis- 
tinguished n  odern  philosopher.  Whitehead's 
comment  that  stayed  in  my  mind  was  this: 
"All  moderr.  philosophy  Is  only  a  series  of 
footnotes  to  Plato." 

Now  some  of  our  modern  thinkers  would 
have  us  believe  their  Ideas  are  very  orig- 
inal, very  novel.  These  people  are,  to  put  It 
very  simply.  Ignorant  of  history.  They  don't 
know  that  many  of  their  notions  are  noth- 
ing more  than  pale  and  distorted  reflections 
of  past  ideaji,  many  of  which  were  discussed 
as  trivial  or  unsound  by  the  giants  of  the 
past. 

The  very  wTltlng  of  history  Itself — as  we 
know  It  toiay — was  an  Invention  of  the 
Greeks.  He-odotus  and  Tliucydides  were  as 
you  all  knew  so  well  the  first  great  his- 
torians. Evm  today  Thucydldes  stands  as  a 
giant  amonc  modern  writers  of  history. 

Now  wha  ,  are  we  to  say  about  a  nation 
like  the  Greeks  who  create  a  great  cultural 
Innovation  like  the  writing  of  history,  and 
who,  almost  simultaneous  with  the  first  ef- 
forts In  the  field,  produce  histories  of  such 
astounding  excellence  that  we  are  still  stum- 
bling behlni  them  2,000  years  later.  What 
histories  are  being  written  today  that  we 
dare  compare  with  Thucydldes  for  sheer 
dramatic  power,  such  a  devotion  to  truth, 
such  a  determined  objectivity.  Thucydldes 
wrote  hlstcry  on  a  broad  canvas  with  a 
generosity  cf  spirit  and  a  grandetir  of  vision 
which  Is  almost  Inconceivable  In  our  own 
age. 

Anyone  suffering  from  the  Illusion  that 
ours  la  a  jreat  age  and  that  our  modern 
Ideas  constitute  the  last  step  in  progress 
could  regain  some  objectivity  and  a  proper 
sense  of  hi  mlllty  by  studying  Thucydldes, 
one  of   the  great  Greeks. 


It  would  be  possible  t.o  go  on  far  more 
time  than  I  have  today,  reviewing  the  mag- 
nitude, the  astonishing  creations  of  the 
Greeks.  Who  is  not  acquainted  with  the 
greatness  of  Greek  architecture,  of  Greek 
iiTt?  Has  ever  a  more  distiiiguished.  a  more 
beautiful  or  a  more  appropriate  building 
been  conceived  than  the  Parthenon? 

Almost  all  the  Important  buildings  In 
Waihmgtcin  are  built  in  the  Greek  style. 
What  beauty  there  Is  In  the  Capitol  build- 
ing In  Washington,  and  the  W'hite  House — 
the  dignity  and  serenity,  the  essential  serl- 
ousnefs,  the  sense  of  order — these  character- 
istics are  Greek,  and  Greek  alone.  They 
represent  the  great  tradition  of  Western 
civilization,  the  heart  and  core  of  the  Ideals 
that  motivate  us,  the  atmosphere  of  ration- 
ality which  remains  even  In  the  midst  of 
temporary  disorder.  These  ideals,  this  tra- 
dition, this  rationality  remain  so  powerful 
that  they  can  survive  even  the  constant  bar- 
rage of  reforms,  the  small  revolutions  pro- 
posed by  small  minds,  the  discrder  promoted 
by  modern  day  reformers  who  keep  prop>os- 
ing  as  "bold"  new  concepts  many  of  the 
same  notions  which  were  long  ago  consigned 
to  the  trash  barrel  of  history. 

When  I  stand  and  gaze  at  the  great  Par- 
thenon up  there  against  the  sky,  on  the 
escarpment  overlooking  Athens  I  know  what 
the  word  "bold"  means.  To  understand 
what  has  happened  to  us,  you  need  to  do  no 
more  than  study  the  use  of  the  term  "bold" 
In  the  hands  of  mediocre  modern  reformers. 
No  notion  Is  now  so  trivial  that  a  modern 
reformer  will  not  describe  It  as  a  "bold  new 
Idea"  or  a  "bold  new  plan."  Among  pygmies 
even  the  smallest  things  look  big.  Among 
those  who  think  history  began  yesterday, 
everything  Is  new. 

To  get  a  perspective  on  the  prevailing  style 
of  today  nothing  is  more  salutary  than  to 
study  the  art  of  the  Greeks.  It  Is  only  nec- 
essary to  place  a  great  sculpture  from  the 
high  period  of  Greek  achievement  against 
almost  any  modern  sculpture  Tlie  human- 
ity of  the  Greek  is  almost  inevitably  In  sharp 
contrast  with  the  Inhuman  modern  concept. 
The  Greek  serenity,  the  Greek  balance  and 
repose,  the  Greek  rationality,  the  inherent 
sense  of  human  dignity  stands  sharply 
against  the  confusion  and  distortion,  the 
tangled  emotions,  the  cult  of  the  ugly  and 
commonplace  which  Is  so  often  charact*.'- 
Istlc  of  modern  art. 

And  the  theater.  We  could  never  leave 
a  discussion  of  the  Greek  tradition  without 
a  view  of  the  grandeur  and  magnificence 
of  the  Greek  theater.  Here,  again,  we  are 
in  the  presence  of  a  great  invention  of  the 
Greek  Imagination. 

In  the  Greek  theater  the  whole  commun- 
ity gathered  to  view  a  spectacle  of  the  high- 
est significance.  In  the  great  tragedies,  the 
Greeks  beheld  a  spectacle  In  which  the  most 
profound  human  emotions  were  plumbed  and 
all  against  a  cosmic  background  that 
strangely  did  not  dwarf  the  actors  but 
caused  them  instead  to  rise  to  heroic  levels 
which  would  be  inconceivable  on  the  mod- 
ern stage.  TTiere  was  an  air  of  greatness 
ab-out  the  Greek  theater  which  not  only 
represented  In  truth  the  Greek  view  of  man 
and  the  universe  but  reflected  back  upon 
the  audience  and  taught  them  that  great- 
ness was  possible  even  in  the  face  of  In- 
evitable evil,  even  In  the  face  of  a  monstrous 
and  absolutely  terrifying  fate.  The  Greek 
theater  was  made  by  men  who  drew  the 
breath  cf  greatness;  the  Greek  theater  was 
created  by  men  who  knew  greatness  and 
who  taught  men  how  it  was  t-o  be  great. 
Even  their  comedies  shared  In  this  sense  of 
greatness.  In  the  midst  of  even  the  wildest 
and  most  whimsical  comedy  there  remained 
that  breath  of   greatne-ss  and  of  freedom. 

It  Is  no  surprise  that  the  greatest  writer 
of  Greek  comedy — Aristophanes — was  also 
profoundly  conservative 


I  wonder  what  he  would  have  said  about 
the  humorless  and  self-righteous  profes- 
sional reformers  of  today?  I  wonder  wha* 
he  would  have  said  about  their  cult  of  the 
common  or  mediocre  man' 

Unless  there  la  a  belief  In  the  potential 
greatness  of  man,  there  can  no  longer  be 
tragedy;  there  can  be  only  melodrama 
When  man  becomes  trivial,  tragedy  bee  mes 
ludicrous.  What  Is  more,  comedy  also  be- 
comes a  trifling  thing — at  best  witty  and 
clever,  never  carrying  with  it  hints  of  the 
grandeur  and  depth  of  the  tragic  vision 
which  must  serve  as  the  necessary  vital 
contrast  for  truly  great  comedy. 

I  do  not  believe.  In  our  present  social  s: ate;, 
dominated  as  It  Is  by  a  trivial  c  nccpilott 
of  man — dominated  as  it  Is  by  Buperficlal 
reformers  who  expect  to  save  and  to  prelect 
and  to  remake  man  through  government 
action — I  do  not  believe  that  either  great 
tragedy  or  great  comedy  Is  possible  in  such 
an  environment. 

Your  ancestors  once  showed  us  what  man 
could  be.  Your  ancestors  in  their  concept  of 
the  theater  gave  us  a  model  of  greatness 
against  which  to  measure  the  theater  for  all 
time. 

And  what  of  the  modern  theater? 

Have  you  looked  at  your  TV  set  lately? 

What  wallowing  In  self-pity.  'What  vast 
and  contorted  expressions  of  emotion  over 
trifling  problems.  What  meaningless  violence 
and  meaningless  sex. 

Comedy  has  become  "wisecracks."  Very 
clever,  sometimes  even  very  witty.  But  the 
background  of  greatness  Is  not  there,  so  the 
savor,  the  depth  of  contrast.  Is  gone.  The 
surprise,  the  fast  switch,  the  shock  have 
taken  Its  place. 

Your  ancestors  would  look  upon  us  with 
pity.    To  them,  we  would  be  truly  barbarians. 

We  who  call  ourselves  conservatives  have 
only  the  most  profound  respect  for  this  great 
Greek  tradition,  whether  It  be  In  the  art  of 
government,  or  In  science  or  mathematics, 
whether  in  architecture  or  sculpture,  or  in 
philosophy,  or  In  history,  or  In  the  art  of 
the  theater.  I  have  no  time  to  talk  of  the 
magnificence  of  Greek  poetry,  or  the  handi- 
crafts, or  of  the  creation  of  the  great  sciences 
of  botany  and  zoology.  All  these  you  know 
so  well. 

We  conservatives  do  not  believe  that 
history  began  yesterday.  We  do  not  believe 
that  anything  over  20  years  old  Is  necessarily 
"horse  and  buggy,"  and  ought  therefore  to 
be  discarded.  We  conservatives  do  not  be- 
lieve that  something  is  good  Just  because 
some  think  it  is  new,  or  that  It  Is  obsolete 
Just  because  some  say  it  Is  old. 

We  believe  that  what  wisdom  we  may  have 
Is  the  product  of  the  thought  and  work  of 
many,  many  generations.  If  we  stand  high 
at  all,  we  gain  this  height,  we  believe,  be- 
cause we  stand  on  the  shoulders  of  past 
generations. 

We  ask  only  that  the  wisdom  of  the  past 
be  brought  to  bear  also  on  today's  prob- 
lems. We  ask  only  that  reformers  read  some 
history,  and  that  they  have  a  decent  respect 
for  our  forefathers  and  our  great  traditions. 

We  conservatives  ask  for  an  end  to  the 
cjmlcal,  cocksure  attitudes  of  reformers  who 
describe  any  Ideas  Inherited  from  the  past 
as  "horse  and  buggy." 

In  a  word,  we  conservatives  believe  there 
Is  something  great  and  something  valuable 
to  be  conserved  from  the  past.  We  do  not 
believe  we  were  born  yesterday 

We  conservatives  believe  that  Americans 
of  Greek  ancestry  have  a  special  character. 
They  are  bearers  of  a  special  trust. 

All  of  us  who  live  in  the  Western  World 
owe  a  profound.  Immeasurable  debt  to  your 
r  irefathers.  But  you.  the  direct  descendants 
of  the  men  who  created  so  much  of  the 
basis  of  our  whole  civilization — you  have  In 
your  very  blood,  In  the  very  fiber  of  your 
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brains    and    nervous    systems,    the    germ    of 
that  greatness. 

The  heroic  stand  of  modern  Greeks  against 
the  Nazis  and  then  against  the  Communists 
showed  the  world  that  the  spirit  of  ancient 
Greece  still  lives  today  in  the  Greeks  of  mod- 
ern times. 

You  are  conservatives  You  have  conserved 
from  your  ancestors  that  tradition  of  fierce 
i;idf>pendence — thit  concept  of  the  great- 
nes.;  of  man — which  we  conservatives  (3f  the 
modern  world  treasure  as  a  priceless  posses- 
sion 

I  am  a  ci)nser\  ative,  and  I  feel  at  home 
here 

It  has  been  a  great  honor  for  me  to  be 
here  with  you.  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
magnificent  Greek  tradition:  The  tradition 
which  is  now  an  essential  and  central  ele- 
ment m  the  America  which  is  also  y>mrs 
and  mine. 
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Senator  Thoma$  J.  Dodd  Delivers  Inspir- 
ing Address  at  Congressional  Breakfast 
Meeting  of  Religious  Heritage  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  Pilgrimage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIKCINI.\ 

IN   THE   SENATE  OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 

Friday.  August  24.  1962 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
12th  annual  Wa?hint;ton  pilgrimaKe 
sponsored  by  Religious  Heritage  of 
America.  Inc..  is  beintj  held  m  this  city 
from  August  22  to  25,  1962, 

Religious  Heritage  of  America  is  a 
nationwide,  nonsectarian  association  of 
citizens  who  believe  that  faith  in  God 
is  the  foundation  on  which  this  Nation 
was  bmlt,  and  that  our  future  depends 
on  maintaining  our  position  a.s  a  "na- 
tion under  God  " 

Each  year  this  organization  holds  a 
pilgrimage  to  Washington,  D.C.,  en- 
couraging personal  meetings  between 
members  and  governmental  leaders. 
Through  such  close  contact.  Religious 
Heritage  of  America.  Inc  .  promotes  the 
practice  of  religious  principles  in  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  was  my  privilege  this  morning  to 
attend  the  congressional  breakfast  por- 
tion of  the  pilgrimage.  Presiding  at  this 
gathering  of  legislators,  churchm.en,  and 
interested  citizens  wa^  Senator  Jack 
Miller,  of  Iowa.  The  invocation  was 
offel-ed  by  the  Reverend  Frederick 
Brown  Harris,  Chaplain  of  the  Senate, 
and  "the  Lord  s  Prayer"  was  sun,;  by 
Miss  Lee  Meredith  soprano  soloist  at  the 
Foundry  Methodist  Church.  Washington, 
DC. 

Dan  Fenn,  staff  assistant  to  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  conveyed  the  greetings 
of  the  Chief  Executive  and  then  pre- 
sented awards  of  appreciation  to  T.  Sut- 
ton Jett,  Regional  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Parks,  and  to  Ronald  F, 
Lee.  Director.  Fifth  District.  National 
Park  Service. 

In  directing  the  program,  Senator 
Miller  made  reference  that  these  meet- 
inijs  had  in  the  past  been  chaired  by  the 
late  Senator  Fi-ancis  Case  of  South  Da- 


kota, and  that  prior  to  his  death  Senator 
Case  had  hoped  to  introduce  a  joint  res- 
olu:ion  setting  aside  one  day  during  the 
year  to  be  known  as  Religious  Heritage 
Day.  Senator  Miller  stated  that  the 
Sunday  immediately  before  Thanksgiv- 
ing has  been  proposed,  and  that  the 
matter  was  now  being  studied  by  Sena- 
tor Alexander  Wiley  of  Wisconsin. 

., Principal  speakers  at  the  congres- 
sional breakfast  were  Representative 
Fred  Schwengel  of  Iowa,  whose  subject 
was  "U.S.  Capicol,  Symbol  of  This  Na- 
tion Under  God";  and  Senator  Thomas 
J  DoDD  of  Connecticut. 

Senator  Dodd  commented  meaning- 
fully on  "The  Spiritual  Basis  of  our 
American  Democracy",  and  stressed  the 
need  to  remain  cognizant  of  our  tradi- 
tions of  freedom,  equality,  and  democ- 
racy, all  evolved  through  deep  adherence 
to  spiritual  ideals. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  Ella  F.  Harllee  has  been 
selected  as  Church  woman  of  the  Year 
by  Reliaious  Heritage  of  America,  Inc. 
Miss  Harllee,  president  and  director  of 
the  Educational  and  Religious  Radio  and 
Television  Association,  has  been  respon- 
sible for  more  than  12,000  religious  ra- 
dio and  television  broadcasts  in  the 
Washington  area  during  the  past  10 
years,  and  has  contributed  much  to  the 
spiritual  betterment  of  our  Nation's 
Capital. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
DuDDs  remarks,  and  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald  article  concern- 
ing the  selection  of  Ella  P.  Harllee  as 
Clnirchwoman  of  the  Year  be  reprinted 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ai  follows: 

Fi  MARKS     OF     SEN.ATOR     THOMAS     J.     DODD,     AT 

THE   Rf.i,igil>us  Heritage  of  America  Con- 

GRF-SSIONAL      BREAKFAST,      NEW      SENATE     OF- 

ncE  Building,  Washington,  D.C,  Friday, 

August  24,  1962 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  for  me  to 
participate  In  this  congressional  breakfast 
sponsored  by  the  Religious  Heritage  of 
America. 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  this  morning 
i.s  "The  Spiritual  Basis  of  Our  American 
Di>mocracy."  This  is  a  very  large  order  for 
me,  and  one  which  I  doubt  I  can  properly 
fill. 

In  trying  to  prepare  for  it,  I  thought  back 
to  the  origins  of  our  democracy  and  to  that 
remarkable  group  of  men  who  brought  Into 
being  upon  this  continent  a  free  society. 

On  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Monticello, 
ni;ar  Charlottesville.  Va.,  is  the  tomb  of  one 
of  those  men,  Thomas  Jefferson.  On  that 
tomb  Is  an  Inscription  which  Jefferson  him- 
s£lf  prepared,  according  to  a  custom  of  the 
time. 

As  he  reflected,  during  his  last  years,  on 
the  achievements  of  his  life  and  tried  to 
summarize  In  a  single  sentence  the  things 
for  which  he  wished  to  be  remembered,  many 
thoughts  must  have  come  into  his  mind. 

He  had  played  an  important  part  in  the 
decision  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  to  fight  for 
their  independence.  He  was  our  first  Amerl- 
c  \n  Secretary  of  State,  our  second  Vice  Pres- 
ident and  our  third  President. 

At  a  single  stroke,  and  without  a  drop  of 
b!(X)d.  he  achieved  through  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  a  doubling  of  the  size  of  our  coun- 
try. He  was  the  founder  of  one  of  our 
political   parties  and  the  father  of  policies 


which  have  shaped  American  history  down 
through  the  decades. 

And,  yet,  he  cited  none  of  these  things  for 
the  remembrance  of  his  countrymen.  The 
Inscription  that  he   wrote  was  this: 

"Author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence: of  the  statute  of  Virginia  for  religious 
freedom;  and  the  father  of  the  University  of 
Virginia." 

In  that  simple  inscription,  I  think,  can  be 
found  the  elements  which  form  the  spiritual 
basis  of  our  democracy:  that  In  the  eyes  of 
the  law,  all  men  should  be  equal  and  should 
enjoy  the  Inalienable  rights  with  which  they 
have  been  endowed  by  their  Creator;  that 
men  should  be  free  and  that  their  freedom 
to  accept  or  reject  should  extend  even  to  the 
most  sacred  and  fundamental  of  man's  be- 
liefs; and  that  the  purpose  of  society  is  not 
only  to  guarantee  these  freedoms  and  to 
protect  these  rights  but  also  to  educate,  to 
elevate  each  citizen  to  the  fullest  realization 
of  his  capacities  and  talents  in  order  that 
he  might  make  the  wisest  use  of  freedom,  for 
himself  and  for  society. 

These  were  the  basic  fundamentals  of  the 
ideal  society  to  which  Jefferson  devoted  his 
life.  But  these  ideals  did  not  appear  full 
blown  in  the  18th  century  in  the  writings  of 
the  founders  of  our  country  and  their  con- 
temporaries around  the  world. 

Whence  comes  the  dignity  of  man,  a  phrase 
so  glibly  used  these  days  by  writers  and 
speakers? 

Why  ought  man  to  be  free,  to  be  educated, 
to  be  loved,  to  be  treated  Justly? 

Our  spiritual  heritage  gives  the  answer: 
Because  he  is  a  child  of  God,  with  a  noble 
destiny.  And  as  such  he  has  inalienable 
rights,  he  has  Infinite  possibilities.  The  ideal 
society  is  that  society  best  formed  to  enable 
Individual  men  to  achieve  those  Infinite  pos- 
sibilities. And  the  only  form  of  govern- 
ment which.  In  the  long  run,  has  proved  It- 
self to  be  In  harmony  with  these  goals  is 
that  which  we  loosely  call  democracy. 

We  cannot  appreciate  the  extent  to  which 
these  ideas  have  transformed  the  Western 
World  unless  we  look  back  for  a  moment  at 
the  kind  of  society  that  existed,  at  the 
philosophy  that  prevailed,  in  the  mighty 
civilizations  of  antiquity. 

Historians  tell  us  that  in  the  predominate 
thought  of  archaic  times,  human  life  was  a 
melancholy  and  futile  thing,  without  mean- 
ing and  without  purpose.  The  earth  Itself 
was  considered  hostile  to  man,  and  life  upon 
It,  whether  It  be  the  life  of  vegetables,  ani- 
mals, human  beings  or  civilizations,  con- 
sisted merely  of  endless  cycles  of  birth, 
growth,  decay,  and  death. 

In  the  despair-ridden  thought  of  that  day. 
everything  eventually  returned  to  its  orig- 
inal state  and  its  journey  signified  nothing. 
The  gods  were  merely  manifestations  of 
various  aspects  of  nature.  Man  was  thought 
to  be  In  complete  bondage  to  an  unchange- 
able fate.  Every  aspect  of  his  life  was  pre- 
determined by  fate  and  beyond  his  power 
to  change. 

We  know  that  society  and  its  Institutions 
reflect  our  ideas  about  God  and  man,  and 
the  governments  of  that  time  were  there- 
fore reflections  of  these  ancient  concepts. 

Since  man  had  no  significance,  since  his 
life  consisted  only  of  a  preordained  role,  his 
part  in  life  was  only  to  conform.  His  only 
conceivable  duty  was  to  fill  his  little  slot 
In  the  social  order,  to  perform  his  Inevitable 
tasks,  and  to  suffer  his  Inexorable  fate. 

There  was  in  this  order  of  things  no  room 
for  freedom,  no  room  for  Individual  choice, 
no  room  for  individual  responsibility,  no 
room  even  for  the  quest  for  Individual  good- 
ness. 

Therefore,  political  order  In  the  ancient 
world  was  an  order  of  ruthless  despotism,  of 
rigid  and  permanent  class  structure,  of  com- 
plete domination  by  the  state  of  every  as- 
pect   of    human    life,    of    the    unspeakable 
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cruelty  and  contempt  for  humtm  life  that 
characterlz*  all  gcnernment  uncient  or  mod- 
ern, which  is  not  elevated  by  nvjral  law. 

And  wont  of  all.  this  cruel,  purposeless 
world   would   never  change. 

The  Rom  ill  Emperur.  Marcus  Aurellus,  one 
of  the  most  enlightened  of  pagan  rulers, 
Illustrated  this  changeless  fatalism  when  he 
said  that  every  man  of  normal  intelligence 
who  had  sttained  the  age  of  40  had  seen 
everything  that  had  ever  happened  in  the 
world  and  everything  that  would  ever 
happen. 

It  is  In  his  c(U;tra.-t  between  the  pluios- 
ophy  of  the  ancient  wo.  Id  and  tlie  phiioso;)hy 
of  our  free  world  that  we  can  find  the  spiri- 
tual basis  c  f  democracy. 

Democrac  y  could  not  gain  a  foothold  under 
the  prevail; ng  thought  of  antiquity. 

Democrat  y  cannot  ejist  without  recogni- 
tion of  Ind  vldual  worth;  without  a  concept 
of  personal  responsibility;  without  respect 
for  the  right.'-,  of  others;  without  hope  for  the 
future;  wit  a  nit  the  confidence  that  man  by 
his  own  de"cs  can  alter  the  course  of  events 
and   reshape   the   world   around   him. 

Before  cemocracy  could  have  meaning, 
there  had  ;o  be  a  complete  transformation 
In  man's  concept  of  his  own  nature  and  of 
his  purpose  and  role  In  life.  It  was  the  evolu- 
tion of  Judaic-Christian  thought  which 
brought  abjut  this  transformation. 

To  the  Ji?ws  and  Christians  there  were  no 
nature  gods  that  were  mere  reflections  of  the 
phenomenf  of  nature,  such  as  the  seas  and 
the  sun,  the  stars,  and  the  moon. 

There  wes  one  God,  the  Creator  and  £us- 
talner  of  the  entire  universe.  The  earth  was 
Inherently  good  because  it  was  created  by 
that  God,  and  man  was  significant  because 
he  was  created  for  a  divme  purpose.  Life  on 
earth  therefore  had  meaning. 

The  God  of  the  Jews  and  Christians  was 
a  personal  God,  profoundly  concerned  with 
the  individual  fate  of  men.  Man  was  H'.s 
coworker  la  building  a  new  order  on  earth 
The  spaj-k  of  divinity  was  In  him.  He  had  a 
vocation  a^t  a  son  of  God.  As  such,  he  had 
an  Inherent  dignity. 

There  w  is  a  moral  law  governing  the  op- 
erations or  men  They  were  not  helpless 
victims  of  fate  Tliey  were  free  agents. 
They  were  free  either  to  accept  the  divine 
law  and  build  a  good  and  humane  society  or 
to  reject  it  and  build  an  evil  and  inhumane 
society. 

The  new  philosophy  flatly  rejected  the 
archaic  thinking  that  the  essence  of  life  was 
blind  and  meaningless  repetition.  History 
had  slgnl.icance  Purposeful  progress  In 
carrying  otit  the  divine  plan  was  the  law  of 
life.  And  so.  In  place  of  the  ancient  belief 
that  the  earth  was  chaiigeless  and  static,  the 
great  Hebiew  and  Christian  prophets  and 
scholars  oCered  visions  of  an  order  of  Justice 
and  rlghteDUsness  which  have  made  a  pro- 
found impact  on  the  thinking  of  mankind 
ever  since. 

We  neec  not  be  surprised  that  political 
democracy  came  very  late  In  the  development 
of  our  Judalc-ChrlJtian  civilization,  for 
democracy  is  but  a  p<illtlcal  means  to  achiev- 
ing an  end  and  first  the  end  liad  to  be  e.^tab- 
lished  and  accepted. 

Slowly,  tmder  the  Impact  of  Judaic-Chris- 
tian teachings,  man's  Ideas  about  himself 
changed. 

Slowly,  the  new  concepts  of  the  nature  of 
man  galnel  victory  over  the  old 

Slowly,  IS  the  centuries  passed  the  In- 
dividual haman  being  his  personal  destiny, 
his  Intrinsic  worth,  his  Infinite  possibilities 
moved  toward  the  center  of  the  stage  .^nd 
as  this  coi  cept  of  intrinsic  Individual  worth 
grew,  there  grew  with  It  inevitably  the  con- 
cept of  Individual  freedom. 

Men  began  to  ask — if  God  endowed  man 
with  a  fre?  will,  why  should  the  princes  of 
this  world  denv  him  free  choice? 


If  all  men  are  equal  in  the  sight  of  God, 
why  should  they  not  be  held  equal  before 
the"  law'' 

If  all  men  are  to  be  Judged  upon  their 
personal  merit  In  the  next  world,  why  should 
they  not  be  Judged  Ufxju  their  personal  merit 
in  this  world? 

We  regret  that  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions were  so  late  in  coming.  We  regret  that 
religious  leaders  themselves  so  often  failed 
to  understand  the  social  and  political  Im- 
plications of  the  revolution  which  their  basic 
doctrines  had  set  off.  We  regret  that  tem- 
poral leaders  all  too  often  misused  these 
doctrines  as  pretexts  for  establishing  a  ruth- 
less authoritarianism.  We  regret  that  princes 
and  prelates  alike  so  misunderstood  the  im- 
plications of  free  will  that  they  repeatedly 
launched  unspeakable  persecutions  and  wars 
against  one  another. 

But  we  may  glory  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
our  own  Founding  Fathers  who  saw  Individ- 
ual freedom  and  political  democracy  as  the 
logical  ouigruwLh   of  our  spiritual  heritage. 

We  rejoice  that  the  f.junders  of  American 
democracy  saw  in  Christianity  not  a  justi- 
fication for  authorltariunism,  or  religious 
wars,  or  persecutions,  or  enslavements,  but 
rather  they  saw  in  it  a  foundation  for  the 
rights  of  man,  a  Justification  for  freedom  of 
thought  and  religious  tolerance,  and  a  man- 
date to  educate  and  to  elevate  and  to  liberate 
the  individual. 

We  are  Indebted  to  the  men  who  founded 
this  Nation  for  many  gifts,  but  none  more 
priceless  than  this:  Three  great  revolutions 
have  swept  across  the  world  in  the  modern 
age.  the  American,  the  FVench.  and  the  Com.- 
munlst  revolutions.  Tlie  French  Revolution 
and  the  Communist  Revolution  were  anti- 
religious  In  character  and  the  evil  which 
they  let  loose  far  outweighed  any  reforms 
they  achieved.  The  American  Revolution 
was  ro<3ted  In  a  deeply  religious  foundation 
and  the  good  that  has  flawed  from  that 
revolution  has   transformed   the   world. 

For  iilmost  two  cenuu-ies  we  in  .'\merica 
have  pursued  the  goal  of  broadening  and 
extending  our  kind  of  democracy. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  danger  facing  our 
Nation  is  that  as  we  pursue  this  goal,  and 
as  the  tide  and  turmoil  of  recurring  crises 
loom  up  on  all  sides,  we  will  forget  the  spir- 
itual origins  of  the  freedom,  the  equality, 
the  democracy,  which  we  espouse 

This  meeting  txxlay  and  the  many  that 
have  been  held  and  will  be  held  are  efforts  to 
remind  ourselves  of  the.se  values  and  to  a^k 
ourselves  what,  in  the  light  of  these  values, 
our  country  shotild  stand  for  and  If  need 
be.  fight  for. 

I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  have  been 
permitt.ed  to  take  part  In  so  significant  an 
occasion. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  Aug    24.   1962] 

Ella   F.   Harllee,  Cited;    She's  the   Church 

Woman  of  the  ■i"E.\R 

(By  Marie  Smith  > 

Ella  F.  Harllee.  president  and  director 
of  the  new  Educational  and  Religious  Radio 
and  Television  A.ssoclation  which  opened  of- 
fices here  August  1.  will  have  a  citation  of 
hiiror  to  hang  on  her  office  wall  after  tonight 

.She  has  been  named  Church  Woman  of  the 
Year  by  the  Religious  Heritage  of  America 
and  will  receive  the  award  at  a  banquet  to- 
night at  the  Washington  Hotel, 

M1.SS  Harllee.  a  native  Washlngtonian 
who  still  lives  in  the  house  In  which  she 
was  born  on  Lamont  Street  has  carved  out  a 
career  for  herself  in  religious  education  and 
broadcasting 

She  has  been  responsible  for  more  than 
12,000  religious  radio  and  television  broad- 
casts In  the  Washington  area  in  the  past  10 
years  and  more  recently  her  horizon  has 
ijroadened   to   Include    the   world. 


The  Religious  Radio  and  Television  .^s- 
soclatlon,  founded  on  a  grant  from  the  Lilly 
Foundation,  will  distribute  to  an  Interna- 
tional audience  the  tele-ilson  Bible  courses 
that  Miss  Harllee  and  her  assiDciatcs  have  di- 
rected to  local  audiences  in  the  past, 

•'The  urgency  is  so  great  we've  got  to  cut 
corners  to  educate  large  masses,  "  Miss  Harllee 
said  in  telling  about  the  enlarged  program. 

For  the  past  2  years  she  has  been  director 
of  the  religious  fllm  and  television  project 
Jointly  administered  by  the  American  Uni- 
versity anc  the  National  Capital  Area  Council 
of  Churches. 

She  developed  and  completed  the  video 
recording  of  two  college  credit  television 
courses.  "The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus" 
and  "An  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament" 
which  have  been  viewed  by  more  than  a 
million  people  and  are  to  be  distributed  by 
the  association  throughout  the  English 
speaking  world. 

Next  month,  her  third  course  in  the  trilogy, 
"An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  '  will 
be  Introduced  locally  on  WMALr  TV  with  the 
Reverend  Edward  W.  Bauman.  teacher  of  the 
two  earlier  courses,  as  the  Instructor. 

Mr  Bauman  will  be  fisslsted  by  Rabbi  Bal- 
four Brlckner,  director  of  Interfalth  Activ- 
ities of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Con- 
gregations In  New  York  and  formerly  at 
Temple  Slnal  here 

M1S.S  Harllee  said  the  courses  are  'inter- 
falth "  and  those  enrolled,  both  on  campus 
and  at  home,  have  Included  Jews.  Protes- 
tants, and  Catholics. 

Of  the  foreign  distribtitlon  courses.  Miss 
Harllc-e  said:  "The  only  answer  to  mass  edu- 
cation Is  mass  media.  We  haven't  got  time 
to  teach  the  Illiterate  to  read  to  educate 
them  They  can  learn  through  pictorial 
images." 

She  added  that  the  religious  telecotirses 
will  stipplement  the  work  of  missionaries  and 
help  them  tell  their  stories. 

Students  who  take  the  course  for  credit 
go  to  American  Uni\er£ity  to  classes,  take 
field  trips  and  examinations  Th.ose  who 
study  at  home  take  only  the  field  trip  This 
year's  field  trip  for  the  Washington  area 
home  students  was  a  visit  to  the  National 
Gallery  to  view  religious  art.  "We  had  750 
people  turn  out  for  that  trip."  Miss  Harllee 
said. 

Miss  Harllee,  who  began  her  religi  us  work 
at  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  where  she 
is  a  member,  is  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Brig.  Gen.  William  Curry  Harllee,  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps,  and  Mrs  Harllee,  who  is  a  past 
liist-orian  general  of  the  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy,  lier  brother  is  Rear 
Adm  John  Harllee,  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission, 

She  comes  by  her  Interest  In  religion  natu- 
rally. She  Is  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
Reverend  Richard  Buck,  second  rector  of  the 
Jamestown  (\&.)  Chtxrch,  and  chaplain  f 
the  general  assembly  which  convened  In 
the  church  at  Jamestown  on  July  30,  1619. 
Miss  Harllee,  who  has  traveled  30.000  miles 
in  the  past  year  in  beiialf  of  the  Bible 
courses  and  has  visited  30  art  galleries  In 
Europe  In  a  search  for  religious  art  to  illus- 
trate them,  said  more  than  6.000  persons 
have  enrolled  already  for  this  season's  courses 
currently  scheduled  in  6  cities. 

"This  is  more  than  a  national  network 
college  course  got  over  the  entire  United 
States  last  year."  she  said 

The  Bible  course  is  sponsored  In  each  city 
by  a  local  college  or  civic  group  and  is  of- 
fered on  a  credit  and  noncredit  basis, 

"We've  found  more  ncnchurch  people  than 
regular  churchgoers  are  enrolled,"  Ml.ss  Harl- 
lee said,  "and  the  response  ranges  fr.i.m  peo- 
ple who  h-iven't  even  finished  high  school 
to  people  with  Ph    D    degrees   ' 

"Tiie  largest  segment  is  people  between  30 
and  40  years  of  age,  "  she  added. 
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SENATE 

Saturday,  August  25,  1962 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  ajn.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father,  God,  Thou  hast  ordained 
that,  in  the  leadership  of  the  nations, 
the  care  of  the  many  must  ever  rest  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  chosen  few.  We 
beseech  Thee  to  give  understanding,  hu- 
mility, and  charity  to  those  who  in  Thy 
name  and  for  the  Nation's  sake  are  en- 
trusted in  this  Cliamber  of  decision  with 
the  power  to  give  direction  to  the  life 
of  the  Republic. 

Endue  them,  we  pray,  with  such  wise 
insights  regarding  the  total  pattern  of 
human  needs  that  every  vexed  question 
of  boundary  and  trade,  of  production 
and  distribution,  of  language  and  cul- 
ture, may  be  transformed  into  bridges 
across  all  the  chasms  that  now  separate 
man  from  brother  man — until  Thy  will 
be  done  and  Thy  Kingdom  come  in  all 
the  earth.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Our  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  readme  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, August  24.  1962.  was  dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION  OP  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during,' 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  M.^nsfield,  and  by 
unanimous  con.sent.  the  Subcommittee 
on  Roads  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  was  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  se-S.-^ion  of  the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  M.\nsfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Rivers  and  Harbors  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  ses.sion  of  the  Senate  today. 


fornia,  and  Jesse  W.  Curtis,  Jr.,  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  be  U.S.  district  judges  for  the 
southern  district  of  California. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
take  a  moment  to  congratulate  the  two 
new  Federal  district  judges  in  California. 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
Federal  District  Judge  E.  Avery  Crary 
most  of  my  life.  We  went  to  college  to- 
gether, he  in  law  school,  I  in  undergradu- 
ate school,  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  and 
I  were  roommates  a  long,  long  time  ago, 
in  college.  A  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa  and  of  the  U.S.  MiUtary 
Academy,  Judge  Crary  is  preeminently 
qualified  as  a  judge. 

He  is  a  highly  respected  superior  court 
judge  in  the  county  of  Los  Angeles.  He 
will  make  an  excellent  addition  to  the 
Federal  judiciary. 

I  also  wish  to  congratulate  the  Honor- 
able Je.s.se  W.  Curtis,  Jr.,  of  California, 
who  likewise  today  enters  the  Federal 
judicial  service.  While  I  do  not  know 
him  very  well  on  a  personal  basis,  I 
know  him  by  his  splendid  reputation  as 
a  citizen,  a  lawTer,  and  as  a  judge.  He 
comes  from  a  very  distinguished  family 
in  the  coimty  of  San  Bernardino,  and  for 
a  number  of  years  he  has  represented 
his  county  as  a  supenor  court  judge. 

I  wish  the  Record  to  show  that  here 
are  two  able  lawyers  and  distinguished 
California  judges  who  now  have  an  op- 
portunity to  render  constructive  service 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the 
same  high  fa.'^hion  that  they  have 
previotisly  rendered  to  the  people  and 
the  judiciary  of  California.  Certainly 
their  appointments  merit  the  enthusias- 
tic approval  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is,  will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  these  nominations? 

Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  tliese  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  new  reports  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  con.'^ideration 
cf  executive  business. 

The  president:  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  reports  of  committees,  the 
new  reports  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
vill  be  stated. 


US.  DISTRICT  JUDGES 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
nominations  of  E.  Avery  Crary,  of  Cali- 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senafe  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  aereed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  tlie  consideration  of 
lecnslative  business. 


REVENUE  ACT  OF  1962— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  iH.R.  10650 1  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide a  credit  for  investment  in  certain 
depreciable  property,  to  eliminate  cer- 


tain defects  and  inequities,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  which  I 
propose  to  offer  for  myself  to  H  R.  10650, 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1962.  This  is  an 
amendment  which  would  be  a  substitute 
for  the  ComLmittee  on  Finance  provision 
with  respect  to  controlled  foreign  corpo- 
rations. I  ask  unanimous  consent  thai 
the  amendment  and  an  explanatory 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  and  explanatory 
statement  are  as  follows: 

On  page  175.  beginning  with  line  9,  strike 
out  all  through  line  18  on  page  245  and  Insert 
the  following: 
"Sec.  12.  Controlled  Foreign  Corpohations. 

"(a)  In  Genkr.'^l  — Part  III  of  subchapter 
N  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  Income  from 
sources  without  the  United  States)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subpart: 

"  'StrBPART    F CONTROLLED    FOREIGN 

CORPORATIONS 

"  'Sec.  951.  Amounts  included  in  gross  in- 
come as  the  result  of  unproi>er 
accumulations. 

"'Sec.  952.  Earnings  improperly  accumu- 
lated. 

"  'Sec.  953.  Income  from  insurance  of  United 
States  risks  included  In  gross 
Income. 

"  'Sec.  954.  Definltioiis  Included  in  gross 
Income. 

"  'Sec.  955.  Rules  for  determining  stock 
ownership. 

"  "Sec.  956.  Exclusion  from  gross  Income  of 
previously  taxed  earnings  and 
profits. 

"  'Sec.  957.  Special  rules  for  foreign  tax 
credit. 

"  'Sec.  958.  Adjustments  to  basis  of  stock  in 
controlled  foreign  corporations 
and  of  other  property. 

"  'Sec.  959.  Miscellaneous  provisions. 

"  'Sec.  951.  Amounts  Included  in  Gross  In- 
come AS  THE  Result  of  Im- 
proper   ACCTIM-rLATIONS. 

"'(a)  General  Rule. — If  a  foreign  corpo- 
ration is  a  controlled  corporation  for  an 
uninterrupted  period  of  30  days  or  more  dur- 
ing any  taxable  year  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1962,  every  person  who  is  a  United 
States  shareholder  (as  defined  in  section  952 
(a) )  of  such  a  corporation  and  who  owns 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  955(a)) 
stock  in  such  corporation  on  the  last  day  In 
such  year,  on  which  such  corporation  is  a 
controlled  foreign  corporation  shall  include 
in  his  gross  income,  for  his  taxable  year  In 
which  or  with  which  such  taxable  year  of 
the  corporation  ends,  his  pro  rata  share 
(determined  under  section  952(a)(2))  of 
the  corporation's  increase  in  earnings  im- 
properly accumulated. 

"'(b)  Limftation  on  Amount  of  Pro 
Rata  Shake  op  Earnings  I.mproperly  Ac- 
cumulated Included  in  Gross  Income. — For 
purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the  pro  rata 
share  of  any  person  who  is  a  United  States 
shareholder  In  the  increase  of  the  earnings 
of  a  controlled  foreign  corporation  Improp- 
erly acctimulated  shall  not  exceed  an  amount 
(A)  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  his  pro 
rata  share  of  such  increase  (;is  determined 
under  section  9o2(a)(2))  for  tlie  taxable 
year,  as  (B)  the  part  of  such  year  during 
which  the  corporuLion  Is  a  controlled  for- 
eign corporation  bears  to  the  entire  year. 
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"  '(c)  CooiDiNATioN  With  Provisions  Relat- 
ing TO  Foreign  Investment  Compant  and 
Foreign  Insurance  or  United  States 
Risks. — 

A  Unii/Cd  States  shareholder  who,  for  his 
taxable  ye\r  Is — 

•'■(l)  a  qualified  shareholder  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  1247(C)  )  of  a  foreign  in- 
vestment -ompany  with  respect  to  which  an 
election  under  section  1247  is  in  effect,  or 

■''(2)  a.',  the  result  of  the  application  of 
section  95!  required  to  take  an  amount  xnla 
income, 

shall  not  be  required  to  Include  In  gross 
income,  f c  r  such  taxable  year,  any  amount 
under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  such 
foreign  in  estrnent  company  or  with  respect 
to  income  taken  Intcs  account  by  such  share- 
holder fis  the  result  of  the  application  of 
section  95:t. 

"  Sec  952    E.\rni.ngs    Improperly     Accumu- 
lated 
"'(a)    General    Rules. — For    purposes    of 
this  subpart — 

"'(1)  Amount  of  investment — Tlie 
amount  o:  earnings  of  a  controUed  foreign 
corporatio  I  Improperly  accumulated  at  the 
close  of  aiy  taxable  year  In  the  case  of  a 
corporatlo:!  formed  or  availed  of  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  United  States  Income 
tax  is  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  Invest- 
ment In  ettraneuus  property  at  the  close  of 
the  taxable  year,  to  the  extent  such  amount 
does  not  exceed  the  sum  of  (A)  the  earnings 
and  profits  for  the  taxable  year,  and  i  B  i 
the  earnligs  and  profits  accumulated  f^r 
prior  taxable  years  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  19(!2 

"'(2)     PilO      R.^TA      SHARE      OF      INCREASE      FOR 

TEAR. — In  the  case  of  any  person  who  is  a 
United  States  shareholder  the  pro  rata  share 
of  the  increase  for  any  taxable  year  in  the 
earnings  of  a  controlled  foreign  corporation 
improperly  accumulated  Is  the  amount  deter- 
mined by  subtracting — 

"  '(A)  his  pro  rata  share  of  the  amount  de- 
termined inder  paragraph  (1(  for  the  close 
of  the  preceding  taxable  year,  reduced  by 
amounts  paid  during  the  taxable  year  or 
treated  as  paid  during  that  or  prior  years 
as  a  result  of  the  application  of  section  951 
or  953.  from 

"  '(B)  his  pro  rata  share  of  the  amount  de- 
termined under  paragraph  (1)  for  the  close 
of  the  taxable  year 

"  '(3)  Amount  attributable  to  property  — 
The  amount  taken  into  account  under  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)  with  respect  to  any  property 
shall  be  its  adjusted  basis,  reduced  by  any 
liability  to  which  tlie  property  is  subject 

"'(b)  Definition  of  Investme.vt  in  Ex- 
traneous Property,  — For  ivarpa-^es  of  this 
subpart — 

"'(1)  General  rule. — The  term  invest- 
ment in  extraneous  property"  means  any 
money  or  other  property  (tangible  or  in- 
tangible) acquired  after  December  31.  19C2, 
which  Is  beyond  the  reasouab;e  needs  of  the 
business. 

"'(2)  Property  .not  requiring  propo.nder- 
a  <ce  or  evide.nce  by  ta.xpaver  — Any  prup- 
ei  ty  other  tlian  the  following  shall  be  con- 
si  lered  property  beyond  the  reasonable  needs 
of  the  business  unle.s8  the  United  States 
shareholder  by  the  preponderance  of  the 
evidence  shall  prove  to  the  contrary: 

"'(A)  Any  money  or  other  property  winch 
is  located  outside  the  United  States  and  Is 
ordinary  and  necessary  for  the  active  con- 
duct of  a  trade  or  business  carried  on  al- 
most wholly  without  the  United  States  by 
the  controlled  foreign  corporation. 

"  '(B)  Property  which  would  qualify  under 
subparagraph  (A)  except  for  the  fact  that 
It  is  located  in  tlie  United  States,  but  only 
if  such  property  is — 

"'(1)  obligations  of  the  United  States, 
money,  or  deposits  with  persons  carrying  on 
the  banking  business; 


"'ill)  property  purchased  in  tlie  United 
States  for  export  to,  or  for  use  in  foreign 
countries; 

"  (ill)  any  loan  arising  in  connection  with 
the  sale  of  property  if  the  amount  of  such 
loan  outstanding  at  no  time  during  the  tax- 
able year  exceeds  the  amount  which  would 
be  ordinary  and  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
trade  or  business  of  both  the  lending  cor- 
poration and  the  borrowing  United  States 
person  had  the  sale  been  made  between  un- 
related persons: 

■iivi  any  aircraft,  railroad  rolling  stock, 
vessel,  motor  vehicle,  or  container  used  in 
tlie  transportation  of  persons  or  property  in 
foreign  commerce  and  used  predominantly 
outside  of  the  United  States;  or 

■  ivi  the  amount  of  assets  of  an  insur- 
ance comp.tny  equivalent  to  the  unearned 
premiums  or  a  reasonable  allowance  for  pol- 
icy and  .similar  reserves,  on  outstanding  busi- 
ness with  respect  to  contracts  which  are  not 
contracts  described   in  section  953'CI. 

"'(C)  Stock  and  obligations  owned  bv 
the  controlled  foreign  corporation  in  another 
foreign  corporation  in  which  It  owns  at  le.ist 
10  percent  of  the  voting  stock  and  10  percent 
of  the  value  of  all  classes  of  stock:  but  this 
subparagraph  shall  apply  only  if  substan- 
tially all  of  the  property  of  such  other  for- 
eign corporation  is  ordinary  and  necessary 
lor  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business 
engaged  in  by  such  corporation  aim  :)st  wholly 
without  the  United  States. 

■••iD)  Any  investment  which  is  required 
t>ecause  of  restrictions  impo.sed  by  a  foreign 
country,  and  any  Investment  which,  when 
made,  was  so  required  and  which  would  re- 
sult   in    substantial    losses    if   withdrawn. 

"'(3)  Holding  or  investment  company  — 
The  fact  that  any  corporation  is  a  mere 
holding  or  investment  company  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  that  property  held  by 
it  is  'investment  in  extraneous  property." 

"'i4i  Situs  of  certain  property -Prop- 
erty wh:^-h  is  an  t'bligation  of,  or  pledges  and 
guarantees  made  with  respect  to  obligations 
of,  United  States  persons  shall  be  c/>nsldered 
as  property  ;  >caied  in  the  United  States 

"(5)  Reaso.nable  .needs  of  the  busi- 
ness.— For  purp<.)ses  of  this  part,  the  term 
"reasonable  needs  of  the  business  "  includes 
the  reasonably  anticipated  needs  of  the 
business, 

" 'Sec.  953  Amounts  Inci.uded  in  Gross  In- 
come Which  Is  Income  From 
Insurance  of  United  States 
Risks 

■■  '(a)  General  Rule  — If  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion is  a  controlled  corp^oration  on  any  day 
of  a  taxable  year  beginning  after  December 
31,  1962.  every  person  who  is  a  United  States 
shareholder  i  as  defined  in  section  954ibi) 
of  such  a  corporation  who  owns  (within  the 
meaning  of  .section  955(a))  stock  in  such 
corT>oration  on  the  last  day,  in  such  year. 
in  which  such  a  corporation  is  a  controlled 
foreign  corporation  shall  Include  in  his  gross 
income  as  a  dividend,  for  his  taxable  year 
in  which  or  with  which  such  taxable  year 
of  the  Corporation  ends  his  pro  rata  share 
(determined  under  subsection  ibi)  of  the 
corporations  income  derived  from  insurance 
of  United  States  risks  (as  determined  un- 
der subsection  i  c  I  ) . 

'■(b)  Pro  Rata  Share  or  I.ncome  De- 
rived From  Insurance  of  United  States 
Risks. — 

"'(1)  In  general — The  pro  rata  share  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  in  tlie  case  of 
any   United   States   person   is   the   amount-  - 

"(A)  which  would  have  been  distributed 
with  respect  to  the  stock  which  such  person 
owns  (within  the  meaning  of  section  955(a)  ) 
in  stich  corporation  if  on  the  last  day,  of  its 
taxable  year,  on  which  the  corporation  Is 
a  contriMed  foreign  corporation  it  had  dis- 
tributed pro  rata  to  its  shareholders  an 
amount  li)  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  its 
Income    derived   from    insurance    of    United 


States  risks  for  the  taxable  year  as  (il)  the 
part  of  such  year  during  which  the  corpora- 
tion is  a  controlled  foreign  corporation 
bears  to  the  entire   year    reduced   by 

"'(B)  the  amount  of  any  distribution 
recened  by  any  other  Unlt.ed  Stat<>s  person 
durirg  such  year  as  a  dividend  with  respect 
to  such  stock. 

"'(2)  Limitation  on  amount  of  pro  rata 
share  of  income  derived  from  insurance  of 
Unlt^-d  States  risks  Included  In  gross  In- 
come— For  purposes  of  subsection  ta).  the 
pro  r;Jta  share  of  any  person  who  Is  a  United 
States  shareholder  In  a  crintroUed  foreign 
corporation's  Income  derived  from  insurance 
of  United  States  risks  shall  not  exceed  an 
amount  (A)  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
his  pro  rata  share  of  such  income  for  the 
taxable  year,  as  (B)  the  part  of  such  year 
during  which  the  corporation  Is  a  controlled 
foreign  corporation  bears  to  the  entire  year. 

"(c)  Income  From  Insurance  or  United 
States  Risks. — 

"  '( 1 )  General  Rule — For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "income  derived  from  the 
insurance  of  United  States  risks"  means  that 
income  which  is  attributable  to  the  reinsur- 
ance or  the  issuing  of  any  Insurance  or  an- 
nuity  contract — 

"  '(A)  in  connection  with  property  or  li- 
ability arising  out  of  activity  In.  or  in  con- 
nectlDn  with  the  lives  or  health  of  residents 
of,  the  United  States,  or 

"  '(B)  in  connection  with  risks  not  in- 
cluded in  subparagraph  (Ai  as  the  result  of 
any  ju-rangement  whereby  another  corpora- 
tion receives  a  sulistantlally  equal  amount  of 
premiums  or  other  consideration  in  respect 
of  any  reinsurance  or  the  Issuing  of  any  In- 
surance or  annuity  contract  in  connection 
with  property  or  liability  arising  out  of 
activity  in,  or  in  connection  with  the  lives 
or  health  of  resident*  of,  the  United  States, 
and  which  (subject  to  the  modifications  pro- 
vided by  subparagraphs  lAi.  (B).  and  (C) 
of  paragraph  (2)  )  would  be  taxed  under  sub- 
chapter L  of  this  chapter  if  such  income 
were  the  income  of  a  domestic  insurance 
corporation.  This  section  shall  apply  only  in 
the  ca.se  of  a  controlled  foreign  corporation 
which  receives  during  any  taxable  year 
premiums  or  other  consideration  in  respect 
of  any  reinsurance  or  the  issuing  of  any  in- 
surance or  annuity  contract  described  in  this 
paragraph  In  excess  of  5  percent  of  the  total 
of  pi-emlums  and  other  consideration  re- 
celve<l  by  It  during  such  taxable  year  In 
respect  of  all  reinsurance  and  issuing  of  In- 
surarce  and  annuity  contracts 

"'(2)  Special  rules — For  purposes  of 
paragraph    (1) — 

"  '(A)  In  the  application  oi  part  I  of  sub- 
chapter L,  life  insurance  company  taxable 
income  is  the  gain  from  operations  a;-  defined 
in  section  809(b) . 

"'(B)  A  corporation  which  would,  if  It 
were  a  domestic  corp>oration.  be  taxable  under 
part  II  of  subchapter  L  shall  apply  para- 
graph (1)  as  if  It  were  taxable  under  part  m 
of  subchapter  L. 

"  '(C)  The  following  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter L  shall  not  apply: 

"'(1)  Section  809(d)(4)  (operations  loss 
deduction). 

"'(11)  Section  809(d)  (5)  (certain  nonpar- 
ticlpt.tlng  contracts). 

"'(Ill)  Section  809(d)(6)  (group  life,  ac- 
cident, and  health  Insurance). 

"'(Iv)  Section  809(d)  (10)  (small  business 
deduction) . 

"'(V)  Section  817(b)  (gain  on  propeny 
held  on  December  31.  1958,  and  certain  sub- 
stituted property  acquired  aft*r  1958) 

■■'(VI)  Section  832(b)  (5i  (certain  capital 
losses) . 

■'  ■  (D)    The    Items    referred   to   In — 

"'(1)  Section  809(ci(l)  (relating  to  gross 
amount  of  premiums  and  other  considera- 
tion). 
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"   (ii,    Secticn  809(0)  i.2)    (relating  to   net 
decrease  In  reserves). 

"  •  (lUi  Seciion  809(d)  (2)  (relating  to  net 
Increase  in  reserves  i,  and 

■ilv)  Section  832(b)(4)  (relating  to 
premiums  earned  on  insurance  contract*), 
shall  be  taken  Into  account  only  to  the  ex- 
tent they  are  in  respect  of  any  reinsurance 
or  the  issuing  of  any  Insurance  or  annuity 
contract  described  in  paragraph   ( 1 ) . 

"'(El  Ail  items  of  Uicomo,  expenses, 
losses,  ai.d  deductions  (other  than  those 
taken  Into  account  under  subparagraph 
(D)  )  shall  be  properly  allocated  or  appor- 
tioned under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

■•  •  (F)  The  income  derived  from  Insurance 
of  United  States  risks  of  any  controlled 
foreign  corporation  for  any  taxable  year 
shall  not  exceed  the  earnings  and  profits  of 
such  corporation  for  such  year. 
"  Sec.  954.  DETiNmo.NS. 

"•(a)     CONTHOLLED    FuREIGN    CORPORATION. 

"  '(1)  General  rule. — For  purposes  of  this 
BUbpart,  the  term  -controUed  foreign  cor- 
poration" means  any  foreign  corporation  of 
which  more  than  50  percent  of  the  total 
combined  voting  pxjwer  of  ail  classes  of  stock 
entitled  to  vote  i.s  iwned  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  Qooia;),  or  is  considered  as 
owned  by  applying  ihe  rules  of  ownership 
of  section  955(b),  by  United  States  share- 
h  .Iders  ■- n  any  dc.y  during  the  Uixuble  year 
of  such  foreign  corporation. 

■     ,2|     SPEC1.\L     rule     for     INStTRANCE. — For 

purposes  only  of  taking  into  account  income 
descrit>ed  in  section  963(c)  irelatmg  to  in- 
come derived  from  insurance  of  United 
States  risks),  the  term  'controlled  foreign 
corporation"  Includes  not  only  a  fureigii 
corp-oration  as  defined  by  paragraph  tl)  bu: 
also  one  ox  which  more  than  25  percent  of 
the  total  comoined  voting  power  of  all  classes 
of  stock  is  owned  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  955(ai),  tr  is  considered  as  owned 
by  applying  the  riiles  of  ownership  of  sec- 
tion 955(01.  by  United  States  shareholders 
on  any  day  duiing  the  taxable  year  of  sujh 
Corporation,  if  the  gr'-«is  amount  of  premi- 
ums or  other  consideration  in  respect  cf 
reinsurance  or  the  issuing  of  insurance  or 
annuity  contracts  described  in  section 
953,  c.  exceeds  75  percent  cf  '-lie  gross 
amount  of  all  premiums  or  other  considera- 
tion in  respect  to  all  risks. 

"'(b)  United  States  Shareholder  De- 
fined--  For  purposes  of  tiii.s  subpart,  tlie 
term  'United  States  shareholder'  means. 
with  respect  to  any  foreign  corpcTation.  a 
United  States  persim  (as  defined  U\  section 
7701  ;a'i  (30)  )  who  owns  iwithln  the  mean- 
ii'.g  of  section  955(ai),  or  Is  considered  a.s 
ov/nlr.g  by  applying  the  rules  of  ownership  of 
Epctlon  955('bi.'  10  percent  or  more  of  the 
Xnf.X  combined  votlnp;  power  of  all  classes  of 
stock  entitled  Uj  vote  of  such  foreign 
corporation. 

"  Sec.   90o.  Rules   f  ,r   Determining  Stock- 
ownekship. 

"'(a)    Direct    and    indirect   ownership. 

"  •(!)  Genek.\l  r'  i-i:  -For  purposes  ol  il.:i 
Bubpart,  stock  owned  racar.s — 

"  '(A)    stock  owned  directly,  and 

'"(B)  stock  owned  with  the  application  of 
paragraph  1 2 1 . 

"'(2i      STOCKOWNraSHIP    THHOTGH     FOREIGN 

ENTITIE.S  —For  purposes  cf  subparagraph  (B) 
of  paragraph  ( 1)  ,  stock  owned,  directly  or  in- 
d.r?ct:v.  bv  or  for  a  foreign  crrporntion,  for- 
eign partnership,  or  foreign  trust  or  ffirc.gn 
cstt.te  I  within  the  meaning  of  sec,  7701 
(a)  (31  ^  I  shall  be  considered  as  being  o.vned 
proportionately  by  Its  shareholders  partners, 
or  beneficiaries  Stock  considered  to  be 
owne<^l  bv  a  person  by  rea.son  of  the  apiiUc.;- 
tion  of  t;-.e  preceding  sei^.'encc  sliali,  for  pur- 
poses of  applying  such  sentence,  be  treated 
as  actually  owned  by  such  person. 

"  '(3>     SPBCIAI.  BtTLE   FOR   MUTU.AL   INSUR.ANCE 

COMPANIES. — For  purposes  of     pplymg  para- 
graph  (1)    In  the  case  of  a  fjr-^gu  mutual 


insurance  company,  the  term  stock"  obaU 
include  any  certificate  entitling  the  holder 
to  voting  power  in  the  corporati^jn. 

"•(b)    Constructive  Ownership —For 

purposes  of  sections  951,  953,  and  954,  sec- 
tion 318(a)  (relating  to  constructive  owner- 
ship of  stock)  shall  apply  to  the  extent  that 
the  effect  is  to  treat  any  United  States  per- 
son as  a  United  States  shareholder  within 
the  meaning  of  section  954(b)  or  to  treat  a 
foreign  corporation  as  a  controlled  foreign 
corp'Tution  under  section  954(a),  except — 
■■■il)  In  applying  paragraph  (1)(A)  of 
section  318(a) ,  stock  owned  by  a  nonresident 
alien  individual  (other  than  a  foreign  trust 
or  foreign  estate)  shall  not  be  considered  as 
owned  by  a  citizen  or  by  a  resident  alien 
indlviduiil. 

•'•(2)  In  applying  the  first  sentence  of 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  and  In  apply- 
ing clause  (1)  of  subparagraph  (C),  of  sec- 
tion 318(a)  (2)  if  a  partnership,  estate,  trust, 
or  corporati  m  owns,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  total  combined 
voting  {Xjwer  of  all  classes  of  stock  entitled 
to  vote  of  a  corporation,  it  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  owning  all  the  stock  entitled  to  vote. 
"(3)  Stock  owned  by  a  partnership,  es- 
tate, trust,  or  cr-rporation,  by  reason  of  the 
application  of  Uie  second  sentence  of  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B),  and  the  applica- 
tion of  clause  (iii  of  subparagraph  (C),  of 
section  318(a)(2),  shall  not  be  considered 
as  owned  by  such  partnership,  estate,  trust. 
or  corporation,  for  the  purposes  of  applying 
the  first  sentence  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B),  and  in  applying  clause  (I)  of  subpara- 
graph   (C),  Of  .section  318;  a)  (2). 

•■■(4)  In  applying  clause  (1)  of  subpara- 
gninh  (C)  of  section  318ia)(2),  the  50- 
pcrccnt  limitation  contained  in  subparagraph 
(C)  shall  not  apply 

"'(5)  The  second  sentence  of  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B),  and  clause  (11)  of  sub- 
paragraph (C),  of  section  318(a)(2)  shall 
not  be  applied  so  as  to  consider  a  United 
States  person  as  owning  stock  which  Is  owned 
by  a  person  who  is  not  a  United  States 
person. 

"  'Sec.  95C.  Exclusion  From  Gross  Income 
OF  Previottslt  Taxed  Earnings 
AND  Profits. 
"'(a)  Exclusion  From  Gross  Income  or 
United  States  Persons.— For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  earnings  and  profits  for  a  tax- 
able year  of  a  foreign  corporation  attribut- 
able to  amounts  which  are,  or  have  been, 
included  in  the  gross  Income  of  a  United 
States  person  under  section  951  or  963  shall 
not.  wiien  such  amounts  are  distributed  to 
(or  would  but  for  this  subsection  be  In- 
cluded m  the  grtjss  Income  of)  such  share- 
holder (or  any  other  United  States  person 
who  acquires  from  any  person  any  portion  of 
the  Interest  of  such  United  States  share- 
holder in  such  foreign  corporation,  but  only 
to  the  extent  of  such  portion,  and  subject 
to  such  prjof  of  the  identity  of  such  Interest 
as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by 
reJ^ulations  prescribe)  drectly,  or  indirectly 
tlirough  a  chain  of  ownership  described  un- 
der section  dooiai.  be  :i?ain  included  In  the 
gross  income  of  such  United  States  person 
(or  of  such  other  United  .States  per.son) . 

"  •  ibi  ExcLu-r  N'  From  Gross  Income 
OF  Certain  Porlign  SU3.=:idiartes. — FVjr  pur- 
poses of  sections  951  and  953.  the  earnings 
and  profits  for  a  taxable  year  of  a  con- 
trolled foreign  corporation  attritmtable  to 
am.^uiits  which  are.  or  have  been.  Included 
m  the  gross  ir.corae  of  a  United  States 
shiu-eholder  under  section  951  or  953,  shall 
not.  when  distributed  through  a  chain  of 
own?rship  dercnbcd  under  section  955(a). 
be  also  Included  in  the  gross  income  of  an- 
other controlled  foreign  corporation  In  such 
chain  f  r  purposes  of  the  application  of  sec- 
ti  m  951  and  953  to  such  other  cx)utrolled 
foreign  corporation  with  respect  to  such 
United  States  shareholder  (or  to  any  other 
Lnited  States  shareholder  who  acquires  from 


any  person  any  portion  of  the  interest  of 
such  United  States  shareholder  in  the  con- 
trolled foreign  corporation,  but  only  to  the 
extent  of  such  portion,  and  subject  to  such 
proof  of  identity  of  such  Interest  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  prescribe  by 
regulations) . 

"  '  (c)  AxjxxTATioN  OF  DisTRiBtmoNs.— For 
purposes  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b),  section 
316(a)  shall  be  applied  by  applying  para- 
graph (2)  thereof,  and  then  paragraph  (1) 
thereof — 

"'(1)  first  to  earnings  and  profits  at- 
tributable to  amounts  Included  In  gross  In- 
come under  section  951  or  953,  and 

•"(2)  then  to  other  earnings  and  profits. 
"  '(d)  Distributions  Excluded  From  Gross 
Income  Not  To  Be  Treated  as  Dividends. — 
Except  as  provided  In  section  957(a)  (3) .  any 
distribution  excluded  from  gross  Income 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  treated,  for 
purposes  of  this  chapter,  as  a  distribution 
which  Is  not  a  dividend. 

"  Sec.  957.  Special  Rules  for  Foreign  Tax 
CREorr. 
"'(a)    Taxes  Paid  by  a  Pceeign  Corpora- 
tion.— 

"'(1)  General  rule. — For  purposes  of 
subpart  A  of  this  part,  if  there  Is  Included, 
under  section  951  or  953.  In  the  gross  Income 
of  a  domestic  corporation  any  amount  at- 
tributable to  earnings  and  profits — 

"  '(A)  of  a  foreign  corporation  at  least  10 
percent  of  the  voting  stock  of  which  Is  di- 
rectly owned  by  such  domestic  corporation, 
or 

"*(B)  of  a  foreign  corporation  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  voting  stock  of  which  is  di- 
rectly owned  by  a  foreign  corporation  at 
least  10  percent  of  the  voting  stock  of  which 
Is  In  turn  directly  owned  by  such  domestic 
corporation , 

then,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  such  domestic 
corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  have  paid 
the  same  proportion  of  the  totfil  Income, 
war  profits,  and  excess  profits  taxes  paid  (or 
deemed  paid.  If,  paragraph  (4)  applies)  by 
such  foreign  corporation  to  a  foreign  country 
or  possession  of  the  United  States  for  the 
taxable  year  on  or  with  respect  to  earnings 
and  profits  of  such  foreign  corporation  which 
the  amount  of  earnings  and  profits  of  such 
foreign  corporation  so  included  In  gross  in- 
come of  the  domestic  corporation  bears  to 
the  entire  amount  of  the  earnings  and  profits 
of  such  foreign  corporation  for  such  taxable 
year. 

"'(2)  Taxes  PREViorsi  v  deemed  paid  by 
DOMESTIC  CORPORATION  —  If  a  domcsllc  corpo- 
ration receives  a  distribution  from  a  for- 
eign corporation,  any  portion  of  which  Is 
excluded  from  gross  Income  under  section 
956,  the  Income,  war  profits,  and  excess 
profits  taxes  paid  or  deemed  paid  by  such 
foreign  corporation  to  any  foreign  country 
or  to  any  pospesslon  of  the  United  .States  In 
connection  with  the  earnings  ard  profits  cf 
such  foreign  corporation  from  which  such 
distribution  is  made  shall  not  be  taken  Into 
account  for  purposes  of  section  902,  to  the 
extent  such  taxes  were  deemed  paid  by  such 
dorr.estlc  corporation  under  paragraph  (1) 
for  any  prior  taxable  year. 

"•(3)  Taxes  paid  by  foreign  corjwrr.tlon 
and  not  prevlouRly  deemed  paid  hv  domestic 
corporation. — Any  portion  of  a  di.'=;tributlon 
from  a  foreign  corporation  received  by  a 
domestic  corporation  which  is  excluded 
from  gross  income  under  section  956(a)  shall 
be  treated  by  the  domestic  corporation  as  a 
dividend,  solely  for  purposes  of  taklnp  into 
account  under  section  902  any  Income,  war 
prc^ts.  or  excess  prolits  taxes  paid  to  ni^y 
foreign  country  cjr  to  any  possession  of  the 
United  States,  on  or  with  respect  to  the 
accumulated  profits  of  such  foreign  corpora- 
tion from  which  such  distribution  Is  made, 
which  were  not  deemed  paid  by  the  domestic 
corporation  under  paragraph  (1)  for  any 
prior  taxable  year. 


'■■(b)  SprriAL  Rules  for  Foreign  Tax 
Credit  in  Year  of  Receipt  of  Previously  Taxed 
Earnings  and  Profits ^^ 

"  '(1)  Increase  in  section  904  limitation. — 
In  the  ca.^^e  of  any  taxpayer  who-  - 

"'(A)  either  (i)  chose  to  have  the  bene- 
fits of  subpart  A  of  this  part  for  a  taxable 
year  In  which  he  was  required  under  section 
951  or  953  to  Include  In  his  gross  income  an 
rmount  In  respect  of  a  controlled  foreign 
corporation,  or  (11)  did  not  pay  or  accrue  for 
such  taxable  year  any  Income,  war  profits,  or 
excess  profits  taxes  to  any  foreign  country 
or  to  any  possession  of  the  United  States, 
and 

"  "(A)  the  amount  by  which  the  applicable 
limitation  under  section  904ia)  for  the  tax- 
able year  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)(A) 
was  Increased  by  reason  of  the  Inclusion  In 
gross  Income  under  section  951  or  953  of 
the  amount  in  respect  of  the  controlled  for- 
eign corporation,  reduced  by 

"'(B)  the  amount  of  any  Income,  war 
profits,  and  excess  profits  taxes  paid,  or 
deemed  paid,  or  accrued  to  any  foreign  coun- 
try or  possession  of  the  United  States  which 
were  allowable  as  a  credit  under  section  901 
for  the  taxable  year  referred  to  In  para- 
graph ( 1)  (  A  )  and  which  would  not  have 
been  allowable  but  for  the  inclusion  in  gross 
income  of  the  amount  described  In  sub- 
paragraph  (A). 

"'(3)  Cases  in  which  taxes  not  to  be 
ALLOWED  as  a  DEDUCTION. — In  the  caf.e  of  any 
taxpayer  who — 

"'(A)  chose  to  have  the  benefits  of  sub- 
part A  of  this  part  for  a  taxable  year  In 
which  he  was  required  under  section  951  or 
953  to  Include  in  his  gross  income  an  amount 
In  respect  of  a  controlled  foreign  ccwpora- 
tlon,  and 

"  '(B)  chooses  to  have  the  benefits  of  sub- 
part A  of  this  part  for  the  taxable  year  in 
which  he  receives  a  distribution  or  amount 
which  Is  excluded  from  gross  Income  under 
section  956(a)  and  which  Is  attributable  to 
earnings  and  profits  of  the  controlled  foreign 
corporation  which  was  Included  In  his  gross 
Income  for  the  taxable  year  referred  to  In 
subparagraph    (Ai.   and 

"'(C)  for  the  taxable  year  In  which  such 
distribution  or  amount  is  received,  pays,  or  Is 
deemed  to  have  paid,  or  accrues  Income,  war 
profits,  or  excess  profits  taxes  to  a  foreign 
country  or  to  any  possession  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  such  distribution  or 
amount, 

the  applicable  limitation  under  section  904 
for  the  taxable  year  In  which  such  distribu- 
tion or  amount  Is  received  fhall  be  Increased 
as  provided  In  paragraph  (2).  but  ruch  In- 
crease shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  siich 
taxes  paid,  or  deemed  paid,  or  accrued  with 
respect  to  such  distribution  or  amount. 

"'(2)  Amount  of  Increase — The  amount  rf 
Increase  of  the  applicable  limitation  uiidcr 
section  904(a)  for  the  taxable  year  in  which 
the  distribution  or  amotint  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (n{B^  <s  received  strall  be  an 
amount  equal  to — 

"  "(B)  does  not  choose  to  have  the  benefits 
of  subpart  A  of  this  part  for  the  taxable 
year  In  which  he  receives  a  distribution  or 
amount  which  is  excluded  from  gross  In- 
come under  section  956(a)  and  which  is 
attributable  to  earnings  and  profits  of  the 
controlled  foreign  corporation  which  was 
included  In  his  gross  Income  for  the  tax- 
able year  referred  to  In  subparagraph  (Ai. 
ro  deduction  shall  be  allowed  under  section 
164  for  the  taxable  year  in  which  such  dis- 
tribution or  amount  Is  recel^ed  for  any 
Income,  war  profits,  or  excess  profits  taxes 
paid  or  accrued  to  any  foreign  country  or 
to  any  possession  of  the  United  States  0!i 
or  with  respect  to  such  distribution  or 
amount. 

"'(4)  Insufficient  taxable  Income. — If  an 
-icrease  In  the  limitation  under  this  sub- 
section exceeds  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
chapter  for  such  year,  the  amount  of  such 
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excess  shall  be  deemed  an  overpayment  of 
tax  for  such  year. 

"  'Sec  958.  Adjustments  to  Basis  or  Stock 
IN  Controlled  Foreign  Corpo- 
ration AND  OF  Other  Property 

"  'fal  Increase  in  Basis — Under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  the  basis  of  a  United  States  share- 
holder's stock  In  a  controlled  foreign  cor- 
poration, and  the  basis  of  property  of  a 
United  States  shareholder  by  reason  of 
which  he  Is  considered  under  section  i'55(a) 
(2)  as  owning  stock  <A  a  contrc/iled  foreign 
corporation,  shall  be  mrreased  by  the  iimount 
required  to  be  Included  in  his  cross  Income 
under  section  951  or  953  with  respect  to 
snch  stock  or  with  respect  to  such  property, 
as  the  case  may  be,  but  only  to  tlie  extent 
to  which  such  amount  was  Included  In  the 
gross  Income  of  such  shareholder, 

"'(1)  In  GENER.^L. — Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secret.try  or  his  delegate, 
the  adjusted  basis  of  stock  or  other  property 
with  respect  to  which  a  United  States  share- 
holder receives  an  amount  which  is  excluded 
from  gross  income  under  section  956ia) 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  so  excluded. 

"  *(2)  Amount  in  excess  of  basis. — To  the 
extent  that  an  amount  excluded  from  gross 
Income  under  section  956(a)  exceeds  the 
adjusted  basis  of  the  stock  or  other  property 
with  respect  to  which  it  is  received,  the 
amount  shall  be  treated  as  gain  from  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  property. 

'■  'Sec.  959.  Miscellaneous  Provisions. 

"'(a)  Earnings  and  Profits. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  subpart,  the  earnings  and  profits 
of  any  foreign  corporation,  and  the  deficit  In 
earnings  and  profits  of  any  foreign  corpora- 
tion, for  any  taxable  ycBr  sl.all  be  determined 
according  to  rules  substantially  similar  to 
those  applicable  to  domestic  corfxirations. 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  del-  gate. 

"  '(b)  Blocked  Foreign  Income. — Under 
regulations  prescribed  by  tlie  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  no  part  of  the  earnings  and 
profits  of  a  controlled  foreign  corporation 
for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  Incluaed  in 
eanungB  and  profits  for  purposes  ol  this 
subpart,  if  it  is  established  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  that 
such  pail  could  not  have  been  distnbuted 
by  the  controlled  foreign  corporation  t'> 
United  States  eharehoidtrs  who  own  i  witlun 
the  meaning  of  section  SSoiai;  stock  of 
such  controlled  foreign  cuiporation  because 
of  currency  or  other  restrictions  or  limita- 
tions imposed  under  the  laws  of  any  for- 
eign country 

■■■(C)  Records  and  Accounts  of  Untied 
States  Shareholders. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  may  by  re^ulauon  require  each  per- 
.s  ..  ■*;.  .-  :■  has  been,  a  United  SLaw,'^ 
shareholder  of  a  controlled  foreiiin  corpora- 
tion to  maintain  such  records  and  account,'^ 
ae  may  be  prescribed  by  such  regulations  as 
neccFsary  to  carry  out  the  provlsioTis  of  this 
subpart  ' 

'■(b)  Technical  and  Clerical  Amekt- 
ments  — 

"(1)  Secti'n  551  (b>  (relating  to  fnrrirr. 
personal  holding  company  Income  included 
In  gross  Income  of  United  States  sharehold- 
ers) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  therecjf 
the  following  new  sentence:  "The  amount 
Included  In  the  gross  Income  of  any  United 
States  sliareholder  for  any  taxable  year  un- 
der the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  reduced 
by  such  6hf,reholdffl-"6  proportionate  share  cf 
the  undistributed  persunid  holding  company 
income  which  is  Included  in  his  gross  incon.c 
under  section  951  or  953  (relating  to  certain 
amounts  Included  in  gross  income  of  United 
States  shareholders)  lor  such  Uixable  year  as 
his  pro  rata  share  of  the  company's  earnings 
Improperly  accumulated  or  Income  derived 
from  insurance  of  United  States  TlbIu,,  as  U.e 
case  may  be.' 


"•(2)  Section  9C1  (relating  to  foreign  tax 
credit)  is  amended  by  striking  out  'section 
902'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'sections 
902  and  957' 

"(3)  Section  902ie!  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  '(e)   Caoss  Eefeeences. — 

"'(1)  For  application  of  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  with  respect  to  taxes  deemed  paid  in 
a  prior  taxable  year  by  a  United  States  share- 
holder with  respect  to  a  controlled  foreign 
corporation,  see  section  957. 

"  '(2)  For  reduction  of  credit  with  respect 
to  dividends  paid  out  of  accumulated  prof- 
Its  for  years  for  which  certain  Information 
is  not  furnished,  see  section  6038.' 

"(4)  Section  904(f)  Is  amended  to  r«ad  as 
follows : 

"'(f)    Cross  References. — 

"' ( 1 )  For  increase  of  applicable  limitation 
under  subsection  (a)  for  taxes  paid  with  re- 
spect to  amounts  received  which  were  in- 
cluded in  the  gross  income  of  the  taxpayer 
for  a  prior  taxable  year  as  a  United  States 
shareholder  with  respect  to  a  controlled  for- 
eign corporation,  see  section  957(b) . 

"■(2)  For  special  rule  relating  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  credit  provided  by  section 
901  in  the  case  of  afllliated  groups  which 
include  'Wcsteni  Hemisphere  trade  corpora- 
tions for  years  in  which  the  limitation 
provided  by  subsection  (a)  (2)  applies,  see 
section  1503(d) .' 

"(5)  The  table  of  subparts  for  part  III 
of  subchapter  N  of  chapter  1  ts  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"'Subpart   F.   Controlled   Foreign   Corpoh- 

TIONS 

"(6)  Section  1016(a)  (relating  to  adjust- 
ments to  basis  Is  amended^ 

"(A)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paxagrmph  (18i  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •  Beniioolon:  and 

■■(B)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (18)  the 
following  new  paragraph 

"'(1)  to  the  extent  provided  In  section 
958  In  the  case  of  stock  in  controlled  fcjrelgn 
corporations  (or  foreign  corporations  which 
were  controlled  foreign  corporations)  and 
of  property  by  reason  of  which  a  person  Is 
considered  as  cwning  such  stock  ' 

•'.  ErFFtTivF  D.'.TT  -  The  amendments 
made  by  tiiis  sectK>n  shal.  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  c>f  foreign  corporations  be- 
ginning after  December  31  1962,  and  to  tax- 
able years  of  United  States  shareholders 
within  which  or  with  which  such  taxa'  le 
years  of  such  foreign  corjxjratione  end." 


Explanation   of  Amendment  ow  Unreasow- 

ABI.E  ACfUMtriJiriON 

Thus  amendment,  which  is  a  subsututt  '  r 
the  Finance  Committee^s  provision  on  con- 
trolled lu.'eign  ccrp'^rations.  taxes  to  U.S. 
shareholders  of  cc  ntrolled  foreign  c  rpora- 
ti  )as  their  share  of  ti'-e  profits  of  these  oor- 
{XJrations  which  are  a  cumulated  beyond  the 
reasonaaie  needs  of  the  business  (see  p:. - 
posed  sec  952  b  >  V  Tlic  prcfit.s  unreitsor- 
ably  accumulated  are  tasea  tj  the  U.S  sl'iarc- 
holders  only  \^  the  extent  of  earninijs  aril 
pr  )'hts  accumulated  in  ta:vabie  years  b(  - 
f.:'!.:ne  alter  December  31.  1^62.  T^-ie  con- 
cepts 1  jUow  ea  m  aetermining  when  prcti's 
are  accumulated  beyond  the  reasonaljk  neecs 
of  the  buBli^ess  follow,  tc  the  extent  feasible, 
the  concepts  provided  under  present  law  In 
taxing  domestic  corporaUoiis  on  earnings 
unreasonably  accimiuiaied  (see  sec  531  of 
present  law  i 

In  general  terms  the  amendment  provides 
th  .1  property,  other  than  the  following, 
will  be  considered  property  beyond  the  rea- 
sonable needs  of  t>ie  btislness  unless  by  Uie 
preponderance  of  tliC  evidence  proved  to  tl.e 
contrary: 

1.  Proper' y  located  outside  of  the  United 
.States  which  is  ordinary  and  necessary  to  a 
business  carried  en  by  the  controilfrfl  cor- 
poration* almost  wholly  without  the  United 
States. 
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2.  Certain  specified  property  necessary  to 
the  trade  or  business  outside  of  the  United 
States  even  though  located  in  thla  counuy. 
Thus,  the  amendment  permits  the  fxinds  to 
be  held  In  Government  obligations  and  bank 
accounts  In  the  United  States  for  the  foreign 
business.  Similarly,  property  may  be  held 
here  for  the  foreign  business  If  it  Is  pvir- 
chased  for  export.  If  it  represents  a  reason- 
able loan  arising  from  the  foreign  business. 
If  it  represents  certain  specified  types  of 
transportation  equipment  used  partially 
wlthlr  but  largely  without  the  United 
Slates,  or  If  it  represents  certain  assets  of 
Insurance  companies. 

3.  Stock  or  bonds  owned  by  controlled  for- 
eign corporation  in  another  foreign  corpora- 
tion in  which  it  has  at  least  a  10-percent 
Interest. 

4.  Any  investments  which  are  required  be- 
cause of  restrictions  imposed  by  a  foreign 
country.  This  would  include  investments 
even  though  not  immediately  associated  with 
a  trade  or  business  if  they  arise  from  com- 
pensation paid  to  a  company  for  expropria- 
tion of  its  foreign  business  or  a  part  of  such 
buslness- 

In  addition  to  Uxlng  to  the  U.S.  share- 
holders accumulations  beyond  the  reason- 
able needs  of  the  business,  this  amendment 
also  taxes  to  these  U.S.  shareholders  in  the 
case  of  a  controlled  foreign  corporation  in- 
come such  a  company  earns  from  insurance 
of  U.S.  risks.  This  provision  is  practically 
the  same  as  the  first  feature  of  the  con- 
trolled foreign  corporation  provisions  in  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Finance  Committee. 
As  indicated  in  the  committee  report,  this 
Is  designed  to  tax  what  Is  essentially  U.S.  in- 
surance business  which,  through  one  device 
or  another,  has  been  either  issued  to.  or 
transferred  to,  foreign  corporations  in  order 
to  avoid  the  U.S.  corporate  income  tax  on 
underwriting  gains. 

The  controlled  foreign  corporation  pro- 
vision in  the  Finance  Committee  versions 
of  this  bill  in  the  case  of  controlled  foreign 
corporation  taxes  to  U.S.  shareholders: 

1.  Income  from  insurance  abroad  of  U.S. 
risks: 

2.  Income  from  passive  Investments,  such 
as  dividends,  interest,  royalties,  etc.: 

3  Income  from  sales  subsidiaries  of  U.S. 
concerns  which  are  Incorporated  in  countries 
other  than  that  where  the  principal  opera- 
tions of  the  foreign  business  are  carried  on: 

4.  Service  Income  from  subsidiaries  of  the 
basic  foreign  corporations:  and 

5.  Earnings  from  foreign  operations  which 
are  Invested  In  U.S.  property  which  is  unre- 
lated to  the  basic  foreign  business. 

This  amendment  taxes  Income  from  in- 
surance abroad  of  U.S.  risks  in  substantially 
the  same  manner  as  the  Finance  Committee 
bill.  In  addition,  since  investments  In  U.S 
property  are  likely  to  be  classified  as  be- 
yond the  reasonable  needs  of  the  business 
this  amendment  essentially  treats  earnings 
reinvested  in  U.S.  property  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Finance  Committee  provision.  The 
basic  difference  between  this  amendment  and 
the  Finance  Committee  provision  is  ihat  thl.-> 
substitutes  a  tax  on  funds  accumulated  ■'C- 
yond  the  reasonable  needs  of  the  buslnes.s 
for  a  tax  on  Investment  Income,  Income  from 
sales  subsidiaries  and  income  from  service 
subsidiaries. 

Questions  have  been  raised  as  to  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Finance  Corrunlttee  provision, 
and  this  amendment,  on  what  has  some- 
times been  described  as  runaway  movie  pro- 
ductions. These  generally  are  foreign  cor- 
porations set  up  for  the  production  of  elthe- 
a  single  or  a  series  of  motion  picture  pro- 
ductions. Once  the  motion  pictures  are 
produced,  they  may  be  sold  to  another 
corporation,  or  they  may  be  held  by  the 
corporation  in  question  for  the  receipt  cf 
movie  rental  income.  Under  the  Finance 
Committee  provision,  if  after  the  sale  of  the 
movies  the  funds  were  Invested  In  stocks  cr 


securities,  this  Income  would  be  taxed  to 
the  U5.  shareholders.  If  the  productions 
were  not  sold  but  instead  were  held  for  the 
receipt  of  rental  Income,  once  this  Income 
reached  30  percent  or  more  of  the  total  In- 
come of  the  corporation,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee provision  would  tax  this  income  to 
the  U.S.  shareholders. 

This  amendment  if  the  movie  productions 
were  sold  and  the  proceeds  invested  in  stocks 
or  securities  would  tax  this  income  to  the 
U.S.  shareholders  as  Income  beyond  the 
reasonable  needs  of  the  business.  This 
would  also  be  true  if  the  films  were  held 
fir  the  receipt  of  rental  income  unless 
these  proceeds  were  used  in  the  production 
of  further  movies  or  were  used  to  purchase 
movies  so  that  the  business  of  the  corpora- 
tion was  viewed  ivs  leasing  motion  picture 
films.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  an  unrea- 
sonable accumulations  tax.  coupled  with 
section  15  of  the  bill  which  taxes  the  ac- 
cumulations of  a  foreign  corporation  made 
in  the  future  at  ordinary  income  tax  rates 
when  the  foreign  operation  is  liquidated  or 
its  stock  is  sold,  would  tax  earnings  from 
motion  picture  productions  as  ordinary  in- 
come either  currently  as  earned  or  at  the 
time  of  the  liquld.\tion  of  the  foreign  en- 
terprise. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  !Mr.  Gore  I,  I  submit  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
us,  jointly,  to  House  bill  10650,  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  19S2.  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table, 
and  that  a  statement  relating  to  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
lie  on  the  table:  and.  without  objection. 
the  explanatory  statement  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  explanatory  statement  presented 
by  Mr.  Douglas  is  as  follows: 


ExPL.'^NATiON  OF  Administration's  Withhold- 
ing Plan  for  Dividends  and  Interest  as 
Offered  by  Senators  Douglas  and  Gore 
The  plan  provides  that  payors  of  interest, 
dividends,  and  patronnge  dividends  are  to 
withhold  one-fifth  or  20  percent  of  the  pay- 
ment they  would  otherwise  make  to  the  In- 
terest, dividend,  or  patronage  dividend  re- 
cipient, with  certain  exceptions  noted  above. 
Withheld  amounts  are  to  be  paid  over  to 
the  Government  by  the  payor  (sec.  3481) 
by  the  last  day  of  the  first  month  after  the 
end  of  the  quarter  of  the  payor's  taxable 
year  during  which  they  were  withheld  (April 
30,  July  31,  October  31,  and  January  31  for 
calendar  year  taxpayers). 

The  recipient  of  the  interest,  dividend,  or 
patronage  dividend  payment  when  he  files  his 
own  income  tax  return  can  claim  credit  for 
the  tax  withheld  by  the  payor  on  his  behalf. 
This  withholding  system  does  not  require 
the  attachment  of  any  receipt  by  the  recip- 
ient of  the  payment  to  his  tax  return  (sec. 
3489  provides  a  presumption  that  amounts 
have  been  withheld).  It  also  does  not  re- 
quire the  payor  to  send  the  Income  recipient 
any  receipt. 

It  Is  contemplated  that  the  recipient  will 
report  on  his  tax  return  the  net  Interest, 
dividend,  or  patronage  dividend  pajrment  re- 
ceived. He  will  then  add  to  this  amount 
one-fourth  of  the  amount  received,  repre- 
senting the  amount  withheld.  This  Is  what 
is  referred  to  as  "grossing  up"  the  interest 
or  dividend  payment.  Thus,  for  example.  If 
an  Individual  were  entitled  to  $100  of  divi- 
dends before  withholding,  one-fifth  of  this 
amount,  or  $20,  would  be  withheld  by  the 
payor  and  remitted  to  the  Government.  The 
remaining  $80  would  be  the  net  dividend 
payment  received  by  the  recipient.  This  Is 
the  amount  he  would  Initially  report  on  his 


Income  tax  return.  He  would  be  asked  U^ 
add  to  this  one-fourth  of  this  amount,  or  $20, 
bringing  the  total  back  to  the  full  $100  divi- 
dend payment.  He  would  then  compute  his 
Income  tax  in  the  usual  manner  by  taking 
Into  account  $100  as  dividend  income.  Fi- 
nally, the  tax  otherwise  owed  would  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  withheld  with  respect 
to  this  dividend  payment,  namely,  $20. 

Under  the  plan,  provision  is  made  for  ex- 
emptions from  withholding  in  certain  cases 
and  also  for  quick  refunds  where  no  tax  is 
owed  or  there  is  overwithholdlng.  In  addi- 
tion, no  withholding  is  provided  in  the  case 
of  certain  types  of  Interest  and  other  pay- 
ments. 

The  withholding  provisions  generally  are 
to  be  effective  with  respect  to  interest  and 
dividend  payments  made  after  January  1. 
1963.  In  the  case  of  patronage  dividends, 
the  withholding  provisions  will  apply  to  pay- 
ments with  respect  to  patronage  occurring 
In  the  first  taxable  year  of  the  cooperative 
beginning  after  January  1,  1963. 

1.  General  definitions  of  Interest,  dlvt- 
dends.  and  patronage  dividends:  The  plan 
defines  Interest,  dividends,  and  patronage 
dividends,  to  which  withholding  Is  to  ap- 
ply. In  fairly  broad  terms  and  then  specifies 
certain  exceptions.  The  definitions  are  de- 
scribed here;  the  discussion  of  the  excep- 
tions then  follows: 

The  definition  of  interest  provided  by  the 
bill  for  the  most  part  is  limited  to  pay- 
ments made  by  corporations  where  the 
holder  of  the  Indebtedness  is  likely  to  be 
an  Individual  (although  not  necessarily 
actually  so  In  any  given  case).  In  addition, 
where  non-lnterest-bearlng  obligations  are 
Issued  on  a  discount  basis,  no  attempt  is 
made  to  withhold  on  the  payments  received 
at  the  time  of  the  redemption  of  Uie  obliga- 
tion (except  In  the  case  of  savings  bonds). 
Withholding  Is  not  provided  where  discounts 
are  Involved  because  of  differences  in  the 
tax  treatment  of  original  issue  discount 
where  the  obligation  Is  held  to  maturity  by 
the  initial  holder  and  where  it  is  acquired 
before  that  time  by  a  subsequent  purchaser. 
In  more  specific  terms,  the  bill  includes 
within  the  definition  of  Interest,  to  which 
withholding  is  applied,  eight  different  cate- 
gories of  Interest: 

1.  Interest  on  evidences  of  indebtedness 
(such  as  t)onds.  debentures,  notes,  and  cer- 
tificates) issued  by  a  corporation  with  inter- 
est coupons  or  In  registered  form.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  Included  interest  on  other  types 
of  Indebtedness  issued  by  a  corporation 
where  the  Instrument  Is  of  a  type  generally 
offered  by  corporations  to  the  public,  but 
only  to  the  extent  so  provided  by  regulations 
issued  by  the  Treasury  Department.  This 
win  not  include  Interest  on  mortgage  paper 
generally,  since  mortgages  usually  are  not 
of  a  type  offered  by  corporations  to  the 
public. 

2.  Bank  account  Interest. 

3.  So-called  dividend  payments  made  by 
mutual  savings  banks,  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations, building  and  loan  associations. 
cooperative  banks,  homestead  associations, 
credit  unions,  etc.  Included  In  this  cate- 
gory Is  interest  paid  on  face-amount 
certificates. 

4.  Interest  on  amounts  held  by  Insurers 
under  an  agreement  to  pay  Interest.  This 
does  not  Include  policyholder  dividends  but 
does  include  interest  on  accumulations  of 
such  dividends  as  well  as  other  amounts 
held  at  interest.  The  vithholdlng  occurs  it 
the  time  the  amounts  otherwise  are  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  reported  as  income. 

5.  Interest  on  deposits  with  stockbroKcrs. 

6.  Interest  on  obligations  of  the  United 
States.  This  does  not  include  any  obliga- 
tions Issued  at  a  discount,  such  as  Treasury 
bills   (but  see  category  7  below). 

7.  Interest  on  non-lnterest-bearlng  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  Stales  issued  at  a  dis- 
count and  having  a  maturity  of  more  than 
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1  year  from  the  date  of  Issue.  This  Is  pri- 
marily Interest  on  series  E  savings  bonds. 

8.  Interest  which  is  created  and  paid  by 
a  dealer  In  the  case  of  a  short  sale  of  a 
bond. 

The  definition  of  a  dnldend  for  purix)ses 
of  the  withholding  Uix  Is  the  same  as  Uiat 
provided  by  the  cixie  lor  other  purposes  (as 
defined  in  sec.  316).  However,  in  addition, 
"dividends"  are  defined  as  Including  pay- 
ments made  by  stockbrokers  as  substitutes 
for  dividends.  Thus,  If  an  Individual  has 
sold  stock  short,  his  broker  may  have  bor- 
rowed stock  lor  him  from  another  person  to 
cover  his  short  sale.  If  a  dividend  l>ecomes 
payable  during  the  period  of  the  loan  of 
the  stock,  the  stockbroker  must  make  a 
payment  to  the  person  from  whom  the  stock 
wa.--  borrowed  as  a  substitute  for  the  divi- 
dend he  would  otherwise  receive  (and  obtain 
reimbursement  for  this  payment  from  the 
person  to  whom  the  loan  of  the  stock  was 
made).  Such  a  substitute  payment  by  a 
stockbroker  is  treated  as  If  It  were  a  divi- 
dend for  purposes  of  withholding. 

In  the  case  of  patronage  dividends  with- 
holding will  apply  to  those  paid  in  money, 
In  qualified  allocations,  and  In  other  prop- 
erty except  nonqualified  allocations.  In 
addition.  In  the  case  of  the  so-called 
exempt  farmer's  cooperative,  withhold- 
ing is  to  apply  to  amounts  not  repre- 
senting patronage  dividends  where  the 
amounts  are  paid  to  patrons  In  money, 
qualified  allocations,  or  other  property  (ex- 
cept nonqualified  allocations)  If  the  pay- 
ment Is  made  on  a  patronage  basis  and  the 
earnings  Involved  are  derived  from  business 
done  with  the  United  States  or  from  sources 
other  than  patronage  (such  as  Investment 
Income).  Withholding  does  not,  however, 
apply  to  so-called  progress  payments  made 
by  marketing  cooperatives. 

2.  General  exceptions  where  withholding 
does  not  apply:  The  plan  provides  certain 
exceptions  to  the  definitions  of  interest. 
dividends,  and  patronage  dividends  subject 
to  withholding.  In  the  case  of  all  three  cate- 
gories (if  payments,  there  Is  no  withholding 
with  nspect  to  amounts  paid  by  one  cor- 
poratloa  to  another  where  both  are  members 
of  the  same  affiliated  group  and  where  a 
consolidated  return  was  filed  for  Income  tax 
purposts  In  the  past  year.  In  such  cases 
these  liitercompany  transactions  are  "washed 
out"  for  tax  purposes. 

A  second  group  of  payments  to  which  with- 
holding is  not  to  apply  In  the  case  of  any 
of  these  three  types  of  pajrments  are  those 
made  to  nonresident  aliens  and  foreign 
corporations  where  there  already  is  a  special 
form  cf  withholding  by  the  payor  under 
present  law,  or  where  there  would  be  but  for 
the  fact  that  the  Income  Is  not  considered 
as  Inccme  from  sources  within  the  United 
States, 

A  third  group  of  payments  to  which  with- 
holding will  not  apply  are  interest,  dividend, 
or  pationage  dividends  paid  by  foreign  cor- 
porations not  engaged  In  trade  or  business 
within  the  United  States. 

In  the  case  of  Interest  payments,  exemp- 
tions :rom  withholding  are  also  provided 
for: 

1.  Interest  on  tax-exempt  State  and  local 
obligations  since  these  are  not  subject  to  In- 
come t  IX. 

2.  Amounts  paid  by  a  foreign  government. 
Internr tlonal  organization,  nonresident  al- 
ien no'  engaged  In  a  trade  or  business  here, 
or  a  p  irtnership  not  engaged  in  a  trade  or 
business  here  and  composed  in  whole  or  In 
part  oi'  nonresident  aliens.  (An  exemption 
for  foreign  corporations  not  in  business  here 
was  previously  noted.) 

3.  Bf  nk  account  interest  paid  to  foreign 
corporj.tlons,  nonresident  aliens,  and  for- 
eign partnerships.  In  this  case  the  Income 
Is  not  subject  to  U.S.  tax. 

4.  Amounts  paid  with  respect  to  tax-free 
covenant  bonds.  The  payor  in  such  a  case 
Is  required  to  pay  the  tax. 


5.  Amounts  paid  with  respect  to  depoeit^ 
In  school  savings  accounts  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided by  regulations.  In  such  cases  the  ex- 
empiioii  in  generaJ  will  be  limited  to  chil- 
dren, the  great  bulk  of  whom  would  In  any 
case  owe  no  income  tax. 

6  Interest  (other  than  U.S.  or  corfX)rat<> 
bond  interest,  not  including  savings  bond 
interest  i  paid  to  States,  foreign  govern- 
ments, and  international  organizjiUons.  In 
these  cases  the  interest  income  is  not  sub- 
ject to  tax  by  the  United  States. 

7.  Amounts  paid  by  a  U.S.  agency  or  instru- 
mentality to  another  U.S.  agency  or  instru- 
mentality 11  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
determines  that  tiie  wiUiholdlng  In  this  case 
represents  an  unnecessary  burden.  In  this 
case  also  no  tax  would  be  due.  There  is  also 
a  provision  which  gives  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  discretion  to  exempt  corporate  and 
U.S.  bond  Interest  (other  than  savu. gs  bond 
interest)  from  withholding.  This  would  per- 
mit the  Secretary  to  provide  an  exemption 
for  this  Interest  (or  certain  types  of  it)  11  he 
finds  withholding  is  seriously  disrupiUig  the 
bond  market,  especially  with  respect  to  for- 
eign investors. 

In  the  case  of  dividends,  the  additional  ex- 
ceptions where  withholding  is  not  to  apply 
are  as  follows; 

1.  Amounts  paid  in  stock  or  stock  rights, 
except  that  Lf  the  stock  or  rights  is  that  of 
the  distributing  corporation,  the  exception 
applies  only  where  the  distribution  is  not  in- 
cludible in  the  Income  of  the  recipient. 

2.  Any  distribution  where  the  recipient 
treats  the  amount  received  as  a  capital  gain 
or  recognizes  no  gain  or  loss. 

3.  Amounts  which,  even  though  Includible 
in  the  Income  of  the  recipient,  are  treated  as 
redemptions  of  stock  (sec.  302),  dispositions 
of  section  306  stock,  distributions  in  liquida- 
tion to  which  section  333  apply,  additional 
consideration  In  connection  with  certain  re- 
organizations (sec.  356) ,  or  distributions  pur- 
suant to  an  SEC  order  (sec.  1081(e)(2)). 

4.  Undistributed  amounts  treated  as  divi- 
dends of  corporations  electing  subchapter  S 
treatment  (treatment  similar  to  partner- 
ships) . 

5.  Amounts  paid  under  a  lease  entered  into 
before  1954  where  the  shareholders  of  the 
lessor  corporation  are  entitled  to  the  amounts 
without  deduction  for  any  U.S.  tax. 

6.  Dividends  paid  to  States,  foreign  govern- 
ments, and  international  organizations. 

In  the  case  of  patronage  dividends,  in 
addition  to  the  exceptions  previously  noted, 
where  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  deter- 
mines that  a  cooperative  is  primarily  en- 
gaged in  selling  at  retail  goods  or  services 
which  are  generally  for  personal,  living,  or 
family  use,  an  exception  from  withholding 
may  be  provided.  Patronage  dividends  in 
this  case  are  not  includible  in  the  income  of 
the  recipient  and,  therefore,  need  not  be  sub- 
ject to  withholding. 

3.  Exemption  certificates  and  intra-an- 
nual  refunds  and  credits  for  individuals: 
To  prevent  hardships  in  the  case  of  those 
who  owe  no  tax  on  their  interest,  dividends, 
or  patronage  dividend  payments,  or  who  are 
subject  to  overwithholdlng,  the  plan  con- 
tains a  scries  of  provisions  providing  for  ex- 
emptions from  withholding  or  refunds  or 
credits  of  the  withholding  tax.  Under  this 
heading  the  e  are  presented  those  provisions 
applicable  in  the  case  of  individuals.  This  is 
followed  by  discussions  of  the  provisions  ap- 
plicable to  governmental  units  and  tax- 
exempt  organizations,  to  corporations  gen- 
erally, and  finally  to  nonresident  aliens. 

In  the  case  of  Individuals,  interest,  divi- 
dend, and  patronage  dividend  withholding  is 
not  to  apply  where  the  Individual  files  an 
exemption  certificate  with  the  payor,  certify- 
ing that  he  reasonably  believes  he  will  not 
be  liable  for  the  pajrment  of  any  income  tax 
for  the  year  In  question  (sec.  3483).  Their 
exemption  ce  tUicate  will  remain  in  effect 
until  revoked  by  the  file  because  he  has  be- 
come taxable. 


For  those  under  age  18,  the  exemption 
certificates  can  be  filed  whether  or  not  the 
individual  expects  to  have  any  tax  liability. 
The  payors  %ill  remove  their  names  from 
their  exemption  Uste  at  the  first  of  tl.e  year 
in  which  they  become  18. 

The  exemption  certificates  may  be  filed 
With  respect  to  practically  all  forms  of  In- 
terest, dividends,  and  patronage  dividends, 
except  corporate  or  Government  bond  in- 
terest (Other  than  savings  bonds  referred  to 
below  I.  At.  excepilon  is  necessary  for  cor- 
p:>rate  ar.d  G"  vfriiment  bond  Interest  be- 
cause of  the  difflcult>-  cf  making  exemption 
certificates  work  where  these  bonds  arc  t.-ans- 
ferred  from  one  holder  to  another  between 
Interest  pa>-mcnt  dates,  where  one  such 
holder  might  be  exempt  and  the  other  not. 
Another  exception  is  provided  for  Interest  on 
dividend  accumulations  under  insurance 
policies  where  the  handling  of  exemption 
certlfica". es  wculd  be  very  difficult. 

The  exemption  certificates  apply  in  the 
case  of  scries  E  savings  bonds  but  instead 
of  filing  one  exemption  certificate  In  such 
cases,  a  separate  exemption  certificate  Is 
required  to  be  filed  with  respect  to  each 
transaction  In  which  these  bonds  are  cashed 
in.  This  Is  necessary  since  these  bonds  may 
be  cashed  at  different  places. 

The  bill  provides  that  anyone  who  willfully 
files  an  exemption  certificate,  knowing  the 
certification  to  be  fraudulent  or  false,  is  to  be 
fined  not  more  than  $500  or  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  1  year,  or  both 

In  addition  to  the  exemption  certificates 
described  above  applicable  where  there  is  no 
tax  liability,  the  bill  provides  for  quarterly 
refunds  payable  during  the  year,  where  there 
is  tax  liability  but  the  wlthho'.dlng  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  excessive  In  the  case  of  wage 
withholding  it  is  possible  far  the  payor  to 
take  Into  account  directly  the  personal  ex- 
emptions of  the  taxpayer.  However.  In  the 
case  of  dividend.  Interest,  and  patronage  divi- 
dend withholding,  both  because  there  is  a 
much  greater  chance  of  multiple  payors  and 
also  because  of  the  greater  likelihood  of  the 
purchase  or  sale  of  stock  during  the  year, 
no  system  of  having  the  payor  take  exemp- 
tions Into  account  appears  feasible.  How- 
ever, much  the  same  effect  Is  achieved  by  a 
quarterly  refund  system.  Quarterly  refunds 
are  available  to  single  persons  expecting  a 
gross  Income  of  less  than  $5,000  and  married 
individuals  and  heads  of  households  expect- 
ing a  gross  Income  of  less  than  $10,000  a 
year.  These  quarterly  refunds  in  no  case 
are  to  be  available  for  dependent  children. 
(F'or  treatment  of  refunds  m  their  cases,  see 
discussion  below.) 

Taxpayers  whose  gross  Income  Is  expected 
to  be  below  the  specified  amount  may  file 
one  refund  claim  each  quarter  (at  any  time 
during  the  quarter).  This  claim  may  re- 
quest a  refund  for  any  withholding  on  In- 
te-est.  dividends,  or  patronage  dividends  up 
to  the  amount  of  the  taxpayer's  "refund  al- 
lowance." His  "refund  allowance"  is  20  per- 
cent of — 

1.  His  expected  deductions  for  personal 
exemptions,  plus 

2.  His  expected  standard  or  Itemized  de- 
ductions, plus 

3.  His  expected  retirement  income,  less 

4.  Any  other  taxable  income  he  expects  to 
receive  which  is  not  subject  to  dividend  and 
interest  withholding.  A  subtraction  must 
al;;o  be  made  for  any  refunds  received  in 
earlier  quarters  during  the  year.  In  effect 
this  grants  the  taxpayer  an  exemption  from 
withholding  for  his  personal  exemptions,  re- 
tirement income  credit,  and  personal  de- 
dvictlons  similar  to  the  exemption  provided 
through  employers  for  wage  withholding. 

Actually  the  taxpayer  generally  will  need 
to  compute  his  claim  for  refund  only  in  the 
first  quarter.  In  the  second  and  third  quiir- 
ters  It  is  expected  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  will  automatically  mail  him  partially 
completed  refund  claims,  based  upon  the  in- 
formation the  taxpayer  previously  submitted. 
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Por  the  fourth  quarter  the  refund  is  to  be 
claimed  on  the  regular  tax  return  of  the  In- 
dividual which  he  may  file  Immediately  after 
the  end  of  the  year. 

To  minimize  small  adjustments,  the  bill 
provides  that  the  Intra-annual  refund  claims 
may  be  filed  only  for  amounts  of  $10  or 
over.  However,  where  the  excess  withhold- 
ing for  one  quarter  la  below  $10  but  the 
cumulative  amount  for  two  or  more  quar- 
ters Is  above  tlO,  an  Intra-annual  refund 
Is  then  permitted  for  the  cumulative 
amount. 

The  manner  In  which  the  quick  refimd 
works  can  be  Illustrated  by  the  example  of 
a  husband  and  wife,  both  over  age  65,  who 
receive  interest  payments  of  $1,500  four 
times  a  year.  Assume  that  this  is  their 
only  Income  and  it  is  subject  to  withholding. 
Assume  further  that  the  couple  expect  to 
file  a  Joint  return  for  the  year,  are  allowed 
four  exemptions,  expect  to  have  Itemized 
deductions  for  the  year  of  *1.000,  and  that 
each  receives  half  of  the  Income.  Both  are 
eligible  for  the  maximum  retirement  income 
credit. 

Calculation  of  refund  allowance 

1.  Allowance  for  exemptions 

(4x»600) $2,400 

2.  Plus:    Itemized    deductions 1,000 

3.  Plus:      allowance     for     retirement 

income    credit    ($1,200    for   each 

of  them) 2,400 

4.  Less:   Income  subject  to  tax,  other 

than  dividends  and  Interest  sub- 
ject   to    withholding 


5.  Total 5,800 

6.  Refund  allowance  for  year,  20  per- 

cent of  line   ;5) 1,160 


1st 
quar- 
ter 

2d 
quar- 
ter 

3d 
quar- 
ter 

(  7)  Amount     withheld     (20 
percent  of  «,a») 

(  8)  Kehind     allowane*    tor 
vear        ....        .  .. 

$300 
1,160 

$300 

1,160 
300 

860 

300 

$300 
1, 16*> 

(  9)  Refund  for  prior  quarters 

600 

(to)  Rehind  allowance  ((8)- 
(9)) 

1,180 
300 

560 

(11)  Re^lnd  (smaller  of  (7)  or 
1.IU1; 

300 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  couple  will 
compute  their  tax  ($40)  In  the  usual  man- 
ner. From  this  they  will  deduct  the  amount 
withheld.  Initially  $1,200  was  withheld  but 
through  refunds  in  the  first  three  quarters 
this  was  reduced  to  $300.  After  offsetting 
the  tax  of  $40  there  still  would  remain  a  re- 
fund of  $260  at  the  end  of  the  year.  This 
could  be  claimed  by  filing  the  final  return  In 
January  following   the  end  of  the   year. 

The  plan  also  Includes  a  special  procedure 
under  which  an  Individual  may  receive  his 
quarterly  refund  Immediately  without  hav- 
ing to  wait  the  3-4  weeks  which  it  normally 
will  take  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
process  and  pay  a  claim.  Under  this  pro- 
cedure, banks  and  mutual  thrift  institutions 
win  be  permitted  to  cash  refund  claims  of 
Individuals.  The  bank  or  thrift  institution 
would  then  be  reimbursed  by  the  Treasury 
usually  within  3-4  days,  provided  it  checked 
the  mathematical  accuracy  of  the  refund 
claim  and  obtained  reasonable  Identification 
from  the  person  presenting  the  claim. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  exemption  cer- 
tificates and  Intra-annual  refunds  as  out- 
lined above,  taxpayers  required  to  file  dec- 
larations of  estimated  tax  may  take  credit 
on  such  declarations  for  amounts  withheld 
with  respect  to  Interest  and  dividends  In 
the  same  manner  as  they  presently  do  In  the 
case  of  wage  and  salary  withholding  (sec. 
6015).  In  addition,  an  ordinary  annual  re- 
fund claim  may  be  made  with  respect  to 
excessive  withholding  on  Interest  and  divi- 
dends as  Is  presently  true  of  wage  with- 
holding. 


One  further  type  of  crediting  Is  also  pro- 
vided by  the  bill.  This  relates  to  withhold- 
ing on  Interest,  dividends,  and  patronage 
dividends  received  by  dependent  children 
who  have  not  filed  exemption  certlrlcates. 
In  such  cases,  if  the  child  has  not  separately 
filed  a  claim  for  refund,  and  the  child's 
gross  Income  is  less  than  $600  and  is  not 
subject  to  any  wage  withholding,  then  his 
parent  may.  on  the  parent's  return,  claim  a 
credit  for  the  amount  of  the  withheld  tax 
with  respect  to  the  child's  interest,  dividend, 
or  patronage  dividend 

4.  Exemption  certificates,  Intra-annual  re- 
funds and  credit.s  for  governments  and  ex- 
empt organizations:  The  plan  provides  that 
exemption  certificates  can  be  filed  by  ex- 
empt organizations  (other  than  eicempt  co- 
operatives) with  respect  to  their  Interest 
(other  than  U.S.  or  corporate  bond  Interest 
except  savings  bond  Interest),  dividends 
and  patronage  dividends.  In  these  cases  the 
exemption  certificates  once  filed  remain  In 
effect  as  lone:  as  the  organization  Is  exempt. 
The  same  effect  Is  achieved  In  the  case  of 
States,  local  governments,  foreign  govern- 
ments and  international  organizations  by 
the  exceptions  to  the  definitions  of  amounts 
subject  to  withholding. 

The  plan  also  provides  that  a  governmental 
unit  or  tax-exempt  organization  may  oflfset 
the  withholding  on  dividends  and  Interest 
It  receives  against  the  amount  It  Is  required 
to  the  Government  for  taxes  It  withheld 
with  respect  to  Its  employees  for  social  secu- 
rity and  Federal  Income  tax  purposes  (sec. 
3505 ) . 

In  addition,  refunds  may  be  claimed  by 
States  or  local  governments  or  tax-exempt 
organizati:3ns  for  amounts  not  credited  In 
the  manner  described  above  agaliist  social 
security  or  wage  withholding  taxes.  These 
refunds  will  be  made  to  the  governmental 
unit  or  exempt  organization  on  a  monthly 
basis  during  the  year  of  liability.  Monthly 
refunds  may  also  be  filed  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  by  foreign  governments  or  in- 
ternational organizations  and  foreign  central 
banks  of  issue  (to  the  extent  the  Income  on 
which  the  withholding  occurs  In  the  latter 
case  is  not  derived  from  any  commercial 
banking  functions  iser.  ,"^485)).  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Trea.'-ury  is  given  discretion  to 
make  these  refunds  more  often  than  once  a 
month  if  he  finds  this  is  feasible. 

5.  Credits  or  refunds  from  corporations: 
Because  of  the  85-percent  Intercorporate 
dividends  received  deduction,  any  net 
tax  on  dividends  received  by  corporations  Is 
likely  to  be  less  than  8  percent.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  low  rate  of  tax  applicable,  there 
has  been  little  difficulty  in  collecting  tax 
from  corporations  In  view  of  these  con- 
siderations, the  plan  permits  the  crediting  or 
quarterly  refunding  of  the  entire  amount 
withheld  in  the  case  of  interest  or  dividends 
received  by  corporations. 

FMrst.  any  amount  withheld  on  Interest 
and  dividend  payments  received  by  corpo- 
rations (Including  cooperatives)  can  be 
claimed  as  credits  against  the  tax  they  are 
required  to  withhold  and  remit  to  the  Gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  their  own  dividend 
and  interest  payments  (sec  3487).  For  this 
purpose,  withholding  on  Interest  and  divi- 
dends received  by  one  corjX)ration  may  be 
claimed  as  credit  by  another  corporation 
which  IS  a  member  of  the  same  affiliated 
group. 

Any  amount  withheld  with  respect  to  in- 
terest and  dividends  received  by  a  corjx)ra- 
tion  in  excess  of  the  credits  it  claims  with 
respect  to  its  own  withholding  on  Interest 
and  dividends  may  be  refunded  to  the  cor- 
poration on  a  quarterly  basis  (during  the 
year  of  liability)  (sec  3486).  In  addition. 
for  purposes  of  an  estimated  tax  required 
of  a  corporation,  any  amount  withhold 
(which  is  not  credited  or  refunded  as  pro- 
vided above)  may  be  treated  as  a  payment 
of  the  corporation's  estimated  tax  (sec.  6655 
(f)). 


6.  Trusts,  nominees,  custodians,  etc.:  Un- 
der the  withholding  plan,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  would  have  the 
discretion  to  permit  exemptions  for  certain 
trusts,  nominees,  custodians,  or  corporations. 
For  example.  If  It  is  found  to  be  practical, 
the  regulations  could  permit  exemptions  for 
simple  trusts  whose  beneficiaries  are  en- 
titled to  exemptions  Similarly,  the  regu- 
lations could  provide  exemptions  for  corpora- 
tions which  are  subject  to  heavy  burdens 
from  withholding,  or.  for  that  matter,  for 
all  corporations.  If  this  is  found  feasible  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  payers  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  and  would  not  alTect 
the  revenue. 

7.  Nonresident  aliens  and  foreign  corpora- 
tions In  the  case  oi  nominees:  Although  the 
present  statutory  withholding  rate  on  pay- 
ments to  nonresident  aliens  and  foreign  cor- 
porations is  30  percent,  this  rate  has  been 
lowered  by  regulations  in  many  cases  to  con- 
form with  the  tax  rates  under  treaty  pro- 
visions. As  a  result,  the  withholding  rate 
applicable  in  these  cases  may  be  either  above 
or  below  the  20  percent  applicable  under  this 
plan  to  domestic  dividend  and  Interest  pay- 
ments. 'Where  the  dividend  or  Interest  payor 
makes  the  payment  directly  to  the  nonresi- 
dent alien  or  foreign  corporation,  he  can 
apply  the  proper  withholding  rate.  How- 
ever, under  present  law  where  the  interest 
or  dividend  payor  makes  the  payment  to  a 
nominee,  the  latter  withholds  the  appropri- 
ate amount.  Under  the  bill  no  special  prob- 
lem exists  in  this  latter  case  where  the  ap- 
plicable withholding  rate  with  respect  to  the 
noru-esldent  alien  or  foreign  corporation  ex- 
ceeds the  20-percent  domestic  withholding 
rate.  In  such  cases  the  nominee  needs  only 
to  withhold  the  additional  amount  A  prob- 
lem would  exist,  however,  where  the  appli- 
cable withholding  rate  is  less  than  the  do- 
mestic 20-percent  rate.  This  problem  is  met 
In  the  bill  by  providing  that  the  amount 
to  be  withheld  on  foreign  residents  or  cor- 
porations Is  to  be  at  least  20  percent.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  change  the  actual  rate  of 
tax  in  such  cases  and  any  excess  amounts 
withheld  can  be  recovered  by  the  aliens 
through  refund  claims.  It  is  not  Intended 
that  any  Inference  should  be  drawn  from 
the  amendment  as  to  whether  there  is  pres- 
ently any  treaty  requiring  withholding  at 
less  than  a  20-percent  rate. 

8.  Obligations  sold  between  Interest  pay- 
ment dates-  Where  an  interest-bearing  bond 
or  other  obligation  is  sold  or  exchanged  be- 
tween the  Interest  payment  dates,  the  bill 
provides  that  the  amount  withheld  is  to  be 
treated  as  divided  between  the  seller  and 
the  purchaser  (or  transferor  and  transferee) 
in  proportion  to  the  time  ( with  respect  to 
which  the  Interest  relates)  which  each  holds 
title  to  the  obligation.  It  Is  anticipated  that 
the  buyer  and  seller  in  such  cases  will  take 
this  treatment  into  account  in  the  price  at 
which  the  bond  Is  sold.  Thus,  In  the  case 
of  a  $100  Interest  payment  where  the  seller 
of  the  obligation  has  held  the  bond  for  half 
of  the  Interest  payment  period  in  question, 
he  presumably  will  demand  $10  less  than  he 
otherwise  would  from  the  purchaser  of  the 
bond,  since  he  knows  that  at  the  time  of 
reporting  his  Income  for  tax  purposes  he 
may  claim  a  credit  equal  to  tlils  amuunt 
Thus,  he  win  demand  of  the  purchaser  one- 
half  of  the  "net"  Interest  (other  factors  be- 
ing equal),  or  one-half  of  $80:  namely.  $40 
This,  plus  the  $10  for  which  he  can  claim  a 
credit,  will  provide  him  with  the  Interest  for 
the  half  of  the  period  for  which  he  held  the 
obligation. 

9.  Effective  date:  In  general,  this  provi- 
sion is  to  apply  In  the  case  of  Interest  and 
dividends  paid  on  or  after  January  1,  1963 
(However,  In  the  case  of  transferable  obliga- 
tions. It  Is  to  apply  only  to  Interest  paid 
with  respect  to  Intorest-payment  periods 
conunenclng  on  or  after  January  1,  1963  ) 
In  the  case  of  patronage  dividends,  the  bill 
Is   to  apply   only   with   respect    to   payments 
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with  respect  to  patronage  occurring  on  or 
after  the  first  day  of  the  first  taxable  year  of 
the  cooperative  beginning  on  or  after  Jiuiu- 
ary  1,  19'33. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gore)  also  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  to 
House  oill  10650,  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1962,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


print::ng  of  re\'iew  of  report 
on  plymouth   harbor.  mass. 

(S.  EOC.  NO.   124) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  Df  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  Chavez],  I  present  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  transmitting  a 
report  c:ated  July  27.  1962.  from  the  Chief 
of  Engmeers.  Department  of  the  Army, 
together  with  accompanying  papers  and 
illustra.ions.  on  a  review  of  reports  on 
the  Plymouth  Harbor,  Mass..  requested 
by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Worcs.  U.S.  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document,  with  illustrations,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT— PROCE- 
DIIRE  IN  HANDLING  BILLS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  are 
we  now  in  the  morning  hour? 

The  l^RESIDENT  pro  tempore.     Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  Uiank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  I'resident.  I  wish  to  explain  cer- 
tain haj3penings  yesterday  which  are  re- 
corded on  pages  17534,  17535.  and  17536 
of  the  Record.  In  the  absence  of  such 
an  explanation,  I  believe  the  Record 
would  {five  a  false  impression  of  what 
happened. 

The  reading  clerk  read  very  rapidly 
the  titl'js  of  a  number  of  bills  which  I 
could  not  find  listed  on  the  Senate  Cal- 
endar. Action  on  House  amendments  to 
the  bills  as  passed  by  the  Senate  was 
speedily  taken.  The  reading  was  so  rap- 
id that  I  could  not,  from  my  seat,  deter- 
mine what  the  subjects  were.  I  moved 
do^VTl  tj  the  first  row  of  seats,  but  still 
could  not  hear  what  the  subjects  were. 
I  asked  one  of  my  colleagues  whether  he 
could  understand  what  was  being  done 
and  he  i^aid  he  could  not. 

As  a  result,  I  made  certain  comments, 
which  appear  on  page  17536  of  the 
Record:  and  a  very  gracious  reply 
was  made  by  the  majority  leader. 

Subsequent  to  the  discussion,  evi- 
dently, the  majority  whip  had  inserted 
in  the  Record  explanations  of  the 
amendments  of  the  House;  and  the  Rec- 
ord shciws  that  they  were  subsequent 
comments.  However,  a  casual  reader 
would  infer  that  my  protest  was  cap- 
tious, because  although  the  explanations 
of  the  amendments  were  inserted  in  the 
Record  after  I  made  my  protest,  they 
appear  in  the  Record  prior  to  my  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  all  the  amend- 
ments v;ere  worthy  ones,  and  the  subse- 
quent statements  by  the  majority  leader 
and  the  majority  whip   were  full  and 


gracious.  I  have  no  complaint  whatso- 
ever on  that  score.  But  I  do  wish  to 
say  that  I  think  such  a  practice  is  not 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  orderly  han- 
dling of  legislatioii.  I  was  not  able  to 
find  the  bills  listed  on  the  calendar. 
The  House  anitndments  were  brought  up 
and  were  rushed  through  at  supersonic 
speed;  and  at  least  two  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  were  trying  to  listen  very 
closely  could  not  tell  what  the  measures 
were  about. 

In  that  instance,  no  damage  was  done. 
However,  I  can  conceive  of  situations  in 
which  unworthy  amendments  might  be 
pushed  through  under  similar  circum- 
stances. I  know  that  would  never  be 
done  under  the  present  majority  leader 
or  the  present  majority  whip,  but  I  think 
the  statements  the  majority  whip  subse- 
quently made  in  explanation  of  the 
amendments  should  have  been  made 
prior  to  their  adoption  rather  than  sub- 
sequently. 

I  hope  the  procedure  I  request  will  be 
followed  in  the  future. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  made  a  very 
fair  and  correct  statement. 

However,  I  think  I  should  point  out 
that  when  those  bills  were  originally 
brought  up  in  the  Senate — and.  as  I 
recall,  all  of  them  were  passed  unani- 
mously— explanations  were  made  or  were 
inserted  in  the  Record. 

What  had  happened  in  the  meantime 
was  that  there  were  technical  and  other 
minor  differences  between  the  House 
versions  and  the  Senate  versions;  and 
it  was  at  the  request  of  the  acting  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  that  the  amendments  of 
the  House  were  brought  up  yesterday. 

I  wish  to  assure  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  that  insofar  as  we  are  capable  of 
so  doing,  hereafter  there  will  be  expla- 
nations, even  of  such  amendments,  when 
they  come  before  the  Senate,  and  that  I 
will  make  it  a  point,  insofar  as  I  can, 
to  ask  the  clerk  to  read  more  slowly  and 
not  to  have  them  handled  so  quickly. 

Of  course,  the  Senator  fiom  Illinois 
luiderstands  that  we  would  not  use  any 
trick  or  subterfuge  of  any  kind.  It  was 
just  a  matter  of  conducting  expedi- 
tiously the  business  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  understand,  and  I 
realize  that  the  bills  were  worthy  ones. 
This  is  simply  a  matter  of  correcting  a 
bad  habit,  -which  on  occasion  might  be 
extremely  embarrassing  to  the  staff,  to 
the  leadei-ship  of  the  Senate,  and  to  the 
country. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator's  ad- 
vice is  well  founded  and  his  counsel  will 
be  followed. 


STRENGTH  OF  THE  MILITARY  AND 
AIR  FORCE  ACADEMIES 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  at  the  desk  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  H.R.  7913  which 
I  ask  the  Presiding  Officer  to  lay  before 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  tH.R.  7913)  to  amend 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  bring  the 


number  of  cadets  at  the  US.  Military' 
Academy  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy up  to  full  strength,  and  requesting  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  up>on  its  amendments,  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con- 
ference, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OfiBcer  appointed  Mr.  Russell, 
Mr.  Cannon,  and  Mr.  Saltonstall  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENTS — COMMIT- 
TEE   MEETINGS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  are 
we  still  in  the  morning  hour? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  is  still  proceeding  in  the  morn- 
ing hour. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
interests  of  a  full  understanding  of  some 
of  the  happenings  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  certain  notice  should  be  paid 
to  those  who  were  present  yesterday 
and  answered  the  quorum  calls.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  remember  that 
criticism  was  made  of  certain  Members 
for  not  being  present  3  weeks  ago  dur- 
ing: the  consideration  of  the  satellite 
communications  bill,  and  Members  of 
the  so-called  liberal  bloc  were  criticized 
because,  for  one  reason  or  another,  many 
of  them  were  not  pi-esent  on  that  day, 
alc>ng  with  some  40  others  who  were  not 
present. 

I  deeply  regret  that  there  were  not 
enough  Members  of  the  majority  yester- 
day present  on  the  floor  to  help  pass  the 
GI  bill  of  rights  for  the  .so-called  cold 
war  veterans.  The  quorum  calls  will  in- 
dicate. I  think,  that  this  caiuiot  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  the  liberal  bloc.  The 
Record  will  show  that  of  the  11  who 
voted  against  the  satellite  communica- 
tions bill,  and  who  I  think  perhaps  caii 
be  regarded  as  the  hard  core  of  the 
liberal  bloc.  10  of  them  were  present 
ye.sterday  and  answered  to  the  quorum 
calls,  and  that  thereafter  the  failure  to 
get  adequate  attendance  to  pass  the  GI 
bill,  which  compelled  our  leader,  and  I 
think  correctly  compelled  our  leader,  to 
lay  it  aside  cannot  be  charged  to  the 
so-called  liberal  bloc. 

I  was  also  sorry  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee yesterday  morning  failed  to  ob- 
tain a  quorum  to  continue  its  vei-y  im- 
poitant  deliberations  in  connection  with 
the  trade  expansion  bill.  I  see  my  good 
friend  the  junior  Senator  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  TalmadgeI  here.  He  has  always 
been  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  Generally  he  gets 
there  a  few  minutes  ahead  of  me.  and  I 
believe  he  has  a  perfect  record  of  at- 
tendance. I  deeply  regret  that  there 
wei-e  only  five  of  us  present  yesterday, 
with  one  additional  member  who  came 
for  a  brief  period  and  left.  As  a  result 
of  our  failure  to  obtain  a  quorum,  we  lost 
a  day. 

I  mention  this  not  to  criticize  anyone 
who  was  absent  nor  to  praise  anyone  who 
wa.s  in  attendance,  but  merely  to  show 
that  if  there  is  any  slowup  in  procedure, 
it  cannot  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  so- 
caLed  liberal  bloc. 
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Mr.  TALMADGE.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  First,  I  desire  to  ex- 
press to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  my 
deep  gratitude  for  his  generosity  in  the 
remarks  he  made  about  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia's  being  in  regular  at- 
tendance in  the  Finance  Committee.  I 
try  t^p  attend  all  of  my  committee  meet- 
ings wherever  possible,  and  attend  them 
on  time.  Unfortunately,  many  Senators 
are  in  the  same  situation  I  find  myself 
in  frequently  when  I  have  two  different 
commitiees  of  which  I  am  a  member 
meeting  simultaneously.  One  cannot  be 
in  two  different  places  at  the  same  time. 
I  do  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois.  He  has  attended 
the  Finance  Committee  regularly,  and, 
I  might  say  well  prepared  and  well  in- 
formed on  the  issues.  I  compliment  him 
for  doing  so. 

One  of  the  thlnss  I  have  found  most 
frustrating  since  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate  is  the  fact  that  sometimes  we 
spend  a  half  hour,  or  45  minutes,  or  even 
an  hour,  as  on  yesterday,  attempting  to 
get  a  quorum  in  our  committees.  If 
Senators  cannot  attend  meetings  on 
time,  they  at  least  ought  to  notify  the 
clerks  and  the  chairmen  that  they  are 
compelled  to  be  absent,  or  ought  to  make 
an  appearance  and  leave  their  proxy 
with  other  Senators  so  the  committees 
can  transact  business. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
for  calling  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  may  have  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  My  comments  were 
made  in  no  captious  spirit,  but  I  do  want 
to  make  clear  that  the  slowdown  of  the 
work  in  the  Finance  Committee  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
or  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  or  the  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia.  The  liberal  bloc 
cannot  be  charged  with  lack  of  attend- 
ance yesterday  which  prevented,  I  think, 
a  vote  upon  the  GI  bill  of  rights. 

I  think  these  matters  need  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  so  that  a  balanced 
judgment  may  be  obtained. 


THE  MISUNDERSTOOD  COURT 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr,  President,  there 
has  been  a  considerable  amoimt  of  con- 
fusion lately  surrounding  the  meaning  of 
some  recent  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  Because  of  the  complex 
nature  of  several  of  the  issues  with  which 
the  Court  deals,  the  somewhat  rambling 
and  sprawling  character  of  many  of  the 
Court's  written  opinions  and  the  hurried 
reporting  of  the  Court's  decisions  in  the 
various  news  media,  the  public  has 
brought  a  rather  confused  picture  of 
what  certain  of  the  Court's  decisions 
actually  mean. 


In  fact,  this  problem  of  communica- 
tion apparently  prompted  one  of  the  nine 
Justices  of  the  Court  to  explain  while 
off  the  bench  the  meaning  of  one  of  the 
Court's  recent  decisions. 

A  very  fine  paper  in  my  home  State, 
the  Tampa  Tribune,  on  August  6  carried 
an  editorial  which  deals  with  this  difB- 
culty  the  Court  has  had  of  late  in  mak- 
ing its  decisions  clear  to  the  general 
public  I  think  that  the  thoughtful  com- 
ments in  this  eduonal  would  prove  quite 
useful  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  to  all 
of  us  in  interpreting  the  significance  of 
the  Court's  opinions. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial,  titled  "The  Mis- 
understood Court,"  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Misunderstood  CotrBT 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark  has 
rendered  to  the  people  of  the  Nation  a  real 
service  in  breaking  custom  by  commenting 
while  off  tlie  bench  on  a  .<5peciflc  decision  of 
the  Court — the  ruling  on  the  New  York  State 
public  scliool  prayer. 

Justice  Clark's  service  was  not  in  his  ex- 
planation that  all  the  Court  intended  to  do 
m  its  June  25  ruling  was  to  declare  that  a 
"State-written  prayer  circulated  to  State- 
employed  teachers  with  instructions  to  have 
their  pupils  recite  it  in  unison  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  school  day"  violated  the  first 
amendment.  After  the  initial  wave  of  In- 
dignation largely  based  on  misinterpretation 
and  overextension  of  the  decision,  tl:ie  peo- 
ple saw  that  was  what  the  Court  meant. 

But  his  comments  noting  tliat  such  errors 
in  interpretation  arise  from  "the  haste  with 
which  news  agencies  are  obliged  to  cover  our 
announcements"  are  a  healthy  sign  that  the 
members  of  the  Court  recognize  the  defects 
in  a  situation  which  they  themselves — and 
only  they — can  correct. 

Justice  Clark  left  no  doubt  that  what 
prompted  him  to  speak  was  the  record 
\olume  of  letters  critical  of  the  decision  in 
the  days  immediately  after  June  25.  Once 
the  people  understood  that  the  Court  had 
not  ruled  "that  there  could  be  no  official 
recognition  of  a  divine  being  •  •  •  or  pub- 
lic acknowledgment  that  we  are  a  religious 
nation,"  the  criticism  subsided. 

We  hope  Justice  Clark's  comments  Indicate 
the  Court  may  act  to  prevent  recurrences 
of  unfortunate  misinterpretation  of  Its  ac- 
tions. 

There  are  ways  the  Court  might  do  this — 
and  none  would  either  impair  Its  dignity  or 
interfere  in  the  slightest  with  the  proper 
administration  of  Justice 

The  Court  has  always  had  among  Its  mem- 
bers men  of  considerable  eloquence.  It  has 
also  had  among  them  men  whose  opinions 
ranged  to  the  far  bounds  of  ambiguity,  and 
wlio  smothered  clarity  in  the  very  volume 
of  their  verbiage.  Some  sharp  self -editing  by 
the  Justices  would  both  make  their  deci- 
sions more  readily  understood  by  laymen 
and  less  subject  to  conflicting  opinions  as  to 
their  meaning  by  lawyers  and  the  lower 
courts 

The  Court  might  also  separate  its  actual 
decision  and  how  that  decision  shall  be  ef- 
fected from  the  lengthier  body  of  opinion 
explaining  how  and  why  the  decision  was 
reached.  A  good  deal  of  the  confusion  on 
the  Schiool  Prayer  case  arose  from  the  fact 
that  its  documentary  presentation  encom- 
piissed  the  majority  opinion  written  by  Jus- 
tice Black,  a  concurring  opinion  with  more 
extreme  views  by  Justice  Douglas,  and  a 
dissenting  opinion  by  Justice  Stewart. 

But  obscured  as  a  footnote  to  Justice 
Black's  opinion  was  an  explanation  oX  jUBt 


how  limited  the  decision  was.  This  de- 
clared: "There  Is  of  course  nothing  in  the 
decision  reached  liere  that  is  inconsistent 
with  the  fact  that  schoolchildren  and  others 
are  officially  encouraged  to  express  love  for 
our  country  by  reciting  historical  documents 
such  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
which  contain  references  to  the  Deity  •  •  • 
or  with  the  fact  that  there  are  many  mani- 
festations in  our  public  life  of  belief  in  God." 
Greater  prominence  of  position  for  this  point 
could  have  prevented  most  of  the  furor. 

In  the  rush  to  get  the  news  into  print  even 
the  New  York  Times,  which  printed  the 
texts  of  the  three  opinions,  overlooked  that 
footnote.  And  this  fact  points  to  the  third 
action  the  Court  might  take  to  avoid  future 
misunderstanding. 

It  hands  down  its  decisions  at  noon  of 
each  Monday  when  it  is  in  session.  Some- 
times several  dozen  decisions  are  promul- 
gated on  the  same  day.  Obviously,  U^e  opin- 
ions are  not  written  a  few  minutes  Ijefore 
noon  on  the  specific  Monday:  it  is  doubtful 
If  any  is.  It  would  be  a  simple  matter  for 
the  Court  to  release  Its  texts  several  hours  In 
advance  with  the  condition  that  the  pre.ss 
and  other  media  could  prepare  their  ac- 
counts but  not  make  them  public  until  the 
decisions  were  actually  handed  down  at 
Monday  noon. 

We  do  not  know  that  any  of  these  solu- 
tions of  the  Court's  problem  of  communica- 
tion with  180  million  people  Is  what  Justice 
Clark  had  in  mind.  If  they  are,  however, 
we  do  know  the  ends  of  Justice  will  be  best 
served  by  his  prevailing  upon  his  colleagues 
to  put  them  into  effect. 


FRIENDSHIP  90 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Pre.'^idont.  the 
Nation  can  be  justly  proud  of  its  young 
good-will  ambassadors  from  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.  The  group  called  Friendship 
90  is  the  Palm  Beach  High  School  Choir 
which  is  now  touring  and  performing  in 
11  Latin  American  countries. 

A  21 -day  mi.ssion  of  friendship  and 
good  will  to  South  America  is  en  route  by 
a  party  of  92  which  includes  the  77-voice 
choir.  It  is  commendable  that  such  a 
successful  friendship  mi.ssion  was  entire- 
ly financed  by  private  means.  When  the 
Federal  Government  was  not  able  to  pro- 
vide funds,  the  citizens  of  West  Palm 
Beach  met  the  problem  by  raising  over 
$56,000  from  individual  donations  in  a 
7-week  campaign.  Thus  a  project,  in- 
ternational in  .scope,  was  made  possible 
by  individual  citizens'  efforts. 

The  choir's  reception  and  popularity 
in  Latin  America  has  been  exceedingly 
gratifying.  Allen  Stewart,  the  American 
Ambassador  to  Venezuela,  writes  that  the 
choir — 

Made  a  tremendous  contribution  toward 
friendlier  relations  between  Venezuela  and 
the  United  States. 

They  did  this  not  only  by  presenting  an 
outstanding  musical  organization  in  an  ex- 
cellent program  of  American  songs,  but  by 
their  sincere,  down-to-earth  desire  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  their  Venezuelan 
neighbors. 

In  stressing  the  Impact  on  Latin  Amer- 
ican relations  he  said: 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  we  have  seen 
a  group  of  this  kind,  traveling  under  private 
auspices,  which  was  so  adept  in  reaching  the 
workingman  in  an  atmosphere  of  genuine 
congeniality. 

The  youngsters  not  only  bring  a  mes- 
sage of  friendship  in  their  singing,  but 
take  time  to  mingle  with  the  crowd  be- 
fore the  concert,  during  intermission,  and 
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3.  This  is  a  splendid  example 
•esident's  people-to-people  pro- 
iction. 

pearance  of  this  young  group  of 
lustrates  the  desire  of  the  peo- 
e  United  States  to  learn  more 
-  Latlii  American  neighbors  and 
t  further  the  cultural  ties  that 
two  continents.  I  am  sure  all 
igues  will  join  with  me  in  ex- 
warmest  congratulations  to 
ip  90. 


IMPORTANCE   OF   PURE   WATER 
RESEARCH 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
preparat  ons  are  being  made  for  initial 
establishment  this  fall  of  a  great  new  re- 
gional laboratory  for  the  study  of  water 
pollution  problems  at  Ada,  Okla  I  am 
convinced  that  its  work  eventually  will 
contribute  materially  to  the  industrial 
usefulness  for  the  Natloii  of  States  In  our 
area,  as  well  as  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems affecting  the  health  and  prosperity 
of  the  entire  United  States. 

Although  construction  of  the  necessary 
building  is  not  scheduled  to  begin  until 
December  and  completion  is  not  sched- 
uled unt.l  September  1964,  two  units  of 
the  new  lab  will  get  started  next  month 
by  using  temporary  quarters  at  East 
Central  State  College. 

This  cooperation  demonstrates  only 
one  facet  of  the  unique  interrelationship 
of  a  college  and  a  research  laboratory 
which  ca  1  work  to  the  advantage  of  both. 
The  Oklahoma  Board  of  Regents  for 
Higher  Education  recently  has  approved 
additional  courses  in  chemistry,  biology, 
and  physics  at  both  graduate  and  under- 
graduate levels  for  East  Central  College. 
During  August,  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  has  held  three  short  courses  on 
the  camp  as. 

Certainly  the  advantages  to  research 
establishment  of  location  in  a  college 
communi.y  are  evident.  Scientists  on 
the  staff  find  a  community  of  interest 
with  faculty  members,  and  both  faculty 
and  students  are  stimulated  by  and  help- 
ful to  activities  of  the  laboratory.  Citi- 
zens of  Ada  also  are  enthusiastic  about 
the  work  to  be  done  nearby  Recently 
the  chaml)er  of  commerce  heard  Gordon 
E.  McCaLum.  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Water  Supply  and  Pollution  Control  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  describe  in  bold 
and  sweeping  terms  the  dangers  facing 
the  Natio  1  in  terms  of  water  pollution 
and  the  clean  water  supply.  He  paid 
well-deserved  tribute  to  the  extraordi- 
nary cont-ibution  made  in  this  field  by 
Oklahoma's  senior  Senator,  Robert  S. 
Kerr. 

In  describing  some  of  the  problems 
which  will  be  studied  at  the  Ada  labora- 
tory, he  mentioned  the  extent  of  pollu- 
tion on  inland  waters  of  the  Nation's  8 
million  pleasure  boats,  on  ground  watpr 
of  17  million  home  septic  tanks,  and  the 
unknown  effects  on  waterways  of  deter- 
gents, pesticides,  and  fertilizers. 

I  was  especially  interested  in  his  men- 
tion, amon?  the  lab's  projects,  of  the  salt 
pollution  in  the  Arkansas-Red  River 
basins,  which  he  said  is  a  problem  in 
other  basins  including  the  Lower  Colo- 
rado.    I   have  supported   in   every   way 


possible  for  5  years  the  Arkansas-Red 
River  conservation  project  aimed  at  find- 
ing and  fencing  off  the  salt  sources  which 
result  in  the  Arkansas  River  carrying 
11,000  toios  of  salt  in  1  days  flow  at 
Little  Rock  and  a  Red  River  count  of 
3,600  tons  of  salt  daily  as  it  passes 
Shreveport.  La.  There  is  one  stretch  of 
the  Cimarron  River  In  Oklahoma,  an 
Arkansas  tributary,  which  is  20  times  as 
salty  as  the  ocean.  On  Elm  Fork,  a  Red 
tributary  in  southwest  Oklahoma,  the 
water  at  one  spot  Is  6  times  as  salty  as 
the  sea. 

The  Public  Health  Service  soon  will 
give  us  Its  report  on  where  the  salt  Is  and 
the  types  of  projects  which  might  be  use- 
ful in  preventing  its  contamination  of 
our  rivers.  Meanwhile,  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers has  asked  to  begin  construction 
of  one  levee  to  reduce  salt  in  the  Red, 
as  well  as  to  do  preliminary  work  on 
other  preventive  measures.  Real  prog- 
ress has  been  made  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  regional  laboratories  like  that 
at  Ada  will  contribute  still  further, 

I  have  been  told  by  one  of  the  experts 
in  this  field  that  the  whole  process  of 
desalting  our  rivers  is  as  complex  in  its 
own  way  as  trying  to  put  a  man  on  the 
moon.  Even  after  finding  where  the  salt 
is,  the  problem  involves  river  dynamics, 
physics,  and  mathematics,  if  we  are  to 
have  an  keep  a  fairly  stable  supply  of 
usable  water. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  the  Ada  speech  of  Mr. 
McCallum  entitled  "Focus  for  Clean 
Water"  and  a  news  story  from  the  Ada 
Evening  News  describing  preparations  in 
our  State  for  the  advent  of  the  labora- 
tory. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Regents  Expand  East  Central  F*rogram 

Action  of  the  State  board  of  regents  for 
higher  education  last  week  was  an  Important 
step  in  the  preparation  of  East  Central  State 
College  to  meet  the  larger  responsibilities 
which  the  school  will  have  when  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Research  Laboratory  rises 
south  of  Ada. 

The  regents  approved  additional  courses 
at  East  Central  State  College  in  chemistry, 
biology  and  physics,  both  undegraduate  and 
graduate. 

This  action  was  an  outgrowth  of  a  surge 
of  interest  in  the  sciences  at  East  Central 
growing  out  of  the  plans  for  the  laboratory, 
which  will  give  part-time  work  for  many 
science  students  and  also  will  recruit  many 
of  them  for  full-time  work  after  they  grad- 
uate. 

This  expansion  of  science  offerings  begins 
In  1962-63  in  close  collaboration  with  the 
staff  of  the  laboratory.  The  professional 
people  of  the  laboratory  will  be  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  college  faculty,  and  Fed- 
eral authorities  have  expressed  the  desire 
that  some  of  them  teach  science  courses 
now  and  then  at  the  college.  They  will  have 
academic  standing  as  honorary  faculty  mem- 
bers. 

In  August  the  U.S.  Healih  Service  will  hold 
three  short  courses  on  the  campus  of  East 
Central.  It  expects  to  begin  assembling  the 
staff  for  the  Water  Pollution  Laboratory  at 
Ada  by  September. 

Contract  for  construction  of  the  first  unit 
of  the  laboratory,  estimated  to  cost  $2,500,- 
000  and  to  provide  60.000  square  feet  of  floor 
space.  Is  expected  to  be  awarded  probably 
in  December. 


In  the  meantime,  the  first  two  units  of 
the  research  laboratory  will  be  using  tem- 
porary quarters  at  East  Central,  starting  In 
September. 

Coordination  of  laboratory  with  the  col- 
lege brought  the  requested  and  approved  up- 
dating of  science  offerings  at  East  Central 
for  the  impending  school  year. 

New  courses  give  some  picture  of  the  ex- 
tensive adjustment  to  expanded  science 
studies  needed  under  the  laboratory-inspired 
setujD. 

Under  biology,  there  are  these  new  courses: 
sanitary  bacteriology,  invertebrate  zoology, 
pathogenic  bacteriology,  human  physiology, 
mori)hology  of  algae,  mycology,  limnology, 
detei-minative  bacteriology,  radiation  biology, 
genetics  and  evolution,  fresh  water  inverte- 
brate zoology,  comparative  physiology  and 
plant  physiology. 

Chemistry  will  add  quantitative  analysis, 
chemical  literature,  advanced  Inorganic 
chemistry,  chemistry  of  water  and  sewage, 
instrumental  methods  of  analysis.  Identifi- 
cation of  organic  compounds. 

Physics  adds  mathematical  physics  and 
theoretical  mechanics. 

From  these  new  courses  can  be  gleamed 
some  idea  of  the  wide-ranging  program  the 
Wat<-r  Pollution  Research  Laboratory  will  de- 
velop, to  be  expanded  as  knowledge  of  water 
and  air  pollution  develops  through  research. 

And.  as  the  laboratory  will  serve  a  15- 
Stat(!  area,  the  extent  of  its  services  in  com- 
ing years  of  development  begins  to  take 
form. 

The  Training  Institute  here  August  19-24 
puts  the  big  program  into  the  service  stage 
even  before  construction  begins  on  the  giant 
laboratory  plant. 

The  institute  will  be  conducted  by  the 
Robert  A.  Taft  Sanitary  Engineering  Center 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

Trainees  will  include,  from  Oklahoma  and 
surrounding  States,  professional  personnel 
from  State  and  local  agencies.  Industry,  uni- 
versity staffs,  representatives  from  other 
Government  departments  and   agencies. 

Courses  will  be  presented  in  classrooms 
and  specially  equipped  laboratories,  tind  at 
field  locations. 

They  involve  intensive  and  extensive 
schooling  in  three  basic  areas — atmospheric 
particulate  sampling,  water  quality  studies, 
and  introduction  to  environmental  radiation 
surveillance. 

Thus  the  program  of  the  research  labora- 
tory, with  East  Central  in  close  coopera- 
tion, swings  Into  action  in  August,  develops 
into  a  second  step  with  expanded  science 
courses  at  East  Central  In  September,  and 
construction  of  the  research  lab  plant  start- 
ing late  this  year  or  In  early  1963. 

Thereafter  it  will  expand  rapidly  Into 
an  eventual  enormous  program  of  laboratory 
research  and  field  studies,  finally  adding  ap- 
plication of  funds,  for  a  one  major  area  of 
the  entire  Nation. 


Focus  FOR  Clean  Water 
(By  Gordon  E.  McCallum) 

I  have  looked  forward  with  high  antici- 
pation to  this  visit  to  Oklahoma  and  the 
city  oi  Ada,  ever  since  Bill  Little  conveyed 
your  kind  Invitation  In  early  June. 

Now,  as  you  know.  I  am  in  the  water  busi- 
ness, the  clean  water  business,  for  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  Its  parent  agency,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Edxication.  and 
Welfare.  I  knew  when  I  accepted  Bill  Little's 
invitation  that  I  would  find  here  a  most 
friendly  group  of  listeners.  ^ 

Incidentally,  I  wish  a  little  of  the  Ada 
chamber's  enthusiasm  for  our  cause  could 
somehow  rub  off  on  certain  other  groups 
who  need  to  see  the  light. 

Oklahoma  has,  in  recent  years,  by  popular 
vote  "gone  wet",  and  whatever  else  this  may 
imply,  I  use  It  here  to  emphasize  that  Okla- 
homa is  In  the  water  business  m  a  very  big 
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way.  I  only  wish  that  every  State  were  as 
far  advanced  In  Its  water  thinking  as  la 
your*. 

I  know  you  will  agree  that  one  man,  yo\ir 
Senator  Bob  Kzbx.  has  been  largely  respon- 
sible. This  remarkable  native  son  of  Ada, 
Okla..  qualifies  as  statesman,  business  ty- 
coon, diplomat,  author,  humanitarian,  and 
renowned  orator.  I  know  that  he  Is  also  a 
farmer  and  an  Angus  breeder.  But  more  Im- 
portant, he  has  attained  to  the  leadership 
and  outstanding  authority  on  land,  wood, 
and  water  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  If  you  saw  him  on  "CBS  Reports," 
June  21.  you  know  that  he  fuUy  qualifies. 

Therefore.  I  come  here  with  a  true  sense 
of  humility,  yet  inspired  by  your  Infectious 
enthusiasm.  In  this  Instance  for  a  certain 
Government  project  soon  to  take  shape  on 
the  south  campus  of  East  Central  State  Col- 
lege. This  Is  the  PubUc  Health  Services 
new  water  pollution  field  laboratory,  a  proj- 
ect which  will  mean  much  to  water  resource 
development,  not  alone  In  Oklahoma,  but 
to  the  whole  Southwest. 

It  Is  going  to  mean  a  great  dea;  more  be- 
cause you  good  people  of  Ada  and  this  cham- 
ber of  commerce  have,  from  the  beginning, 
given  the  project  your  unstinting  support. 
Into  this  new  establishment  you  are  pouring 
the  same  "Boomer -Sooner"  zeal  that  your 
pioneer  forebears  so  well  demonstrated 
Just  two  generations  ago  when  tJiey  came 
to  settle  this  new  land  and  eventually 
molded  It  Into  the  46th  State  of  the  Union. 

Now  I  know  you  are  anxious  for  me  to 
get  Into  specifics  of  the  new  laboratory.  Bul 
before  I  do.  I  want  to  talk  briefly  about  water 
In  general,  and  in  Oklahoma  In  particular. 

The  Federal  Government  got  Into  the  water 
resource  development  picture  some  140 
years  ago.  but  Congress  extended  its  activi- 
ties and  authority  slowly,  and  only  after 
there  were  clearly  visible  real  problems  which 
were  not  being  met,  or  could  not  be  met, 
by  local,   State,  or  private  effort. 

Especially  was  this  true  In  water  pollution 
control,  which  only  In  1956  became  recog- 
nized as  a  continuing  Federal  responsibility. 
Even  then,  Congress  was  careful  to  specify 
that  water  pollution  control  Is  primarily  a 
State  responsibility,  but  It  had  then  become, 
and  Is  now,  very  clear  that  Federal  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  are  needed. 

Water  pollution  Is  one  of  the  pressing 
social  and  economic  Issues  of  our  time  It 
Is  directly  related  to  the  very  rapid  growths 
In  population,  urban  living,  and  Indtistry. 
It  Is  related  also  to  the  miracle  technologies 
of  the  past  two  decades  from  which  have 
come  vast  amounts  of  strange  and  complex 
new  wastes.  And.  In  the  years  behind  us,  we 
have  failed  even  to  keep  up  with  control  of 
old.  familiar  wastes  which  we  have  long 
known  how  to  treat. 

Our  population,  now  In  excess  of  185  mil- 
lion, Is  using  water  at  the  rate  of  325  billion 
gallons  a  day.  Per  capita  use  has  increased 
three  times  as  fast  as  the  population  growth 
rate  Itself.  To  meet  future  requirements, 
water  reuse,  entailing  the  best  of  pollution 
prevention  techniques,  will  be  Increasingly 
necessary  along  our  major  streams. 

In  the  past  25  years,  since  enactment  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936.  Oklahomans 
hive  become  rather  thoroughly  conscious 
of  what  Federal  cooperation  can  do.  This 
began.  I  believe,  with  your  Grand  River  Dam 
built  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  In  north- 
east Oklahoma.  It  was  soon  followed  by  the 
Altus-Lugert  Irrigation  project  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  in  southwest  Oklahoma. 
Other  Impoundments,  almost  too  numerous 
to  mention,  have  since  come  Into  existence. 
Still  others  will  follow. 

In  a  State  so  richly  endowed  with  the  big 
Federal  lakes.  Its  people  could  overlook  the 
impact  of  less  spectacular  water  development 
programs.  Oklahoma,  for  example,  has  been 
a  leader  in  taking  advantage  of  the  U.S. 
Soil  Conservation  Service's  small  watershed 


program.  And  in  water  pollution  control, 
the  program  I  represent,  some  120  Oklahoma 
towns  and  cities  have  received  nearly  $6  mil- 
lion in  Federal  grants  the  past  6  years  to 
help  them  buHd  sewage  treatment  works. 
In  the  same  period,  your  State  health  de- 
partment has  received  grants  of  $240,000  to 
assist  in  Its  water  pollution  control  program. 
I  learned  from  Don  McBride  of  Senator 
Kerr's  staff,  to  whom  the  Senator  often  re- 
fers as  the  "third  Senator  from  Oklahoma," 
that  your  first  State  legislature.  In  1907.  en- 
dorsed by  resolution  a  plan  now  evolving 
federally  as  the  Arkansas  River  comprehen- 
sive development  project.  This  project 
which  has  been  described  as  "the  moet 
unique  attempted  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers'  will  cost  more  than  $1  billion.  But 
its  sponsors  claim  that  total  annual  benefits 
of  $65  million  In  flood  control,  hydro- 
electric power,  and  transportation  will  ac- 
crue to  the  beneficiaries,  primarily  the  peo- 
ple of  Oklahoma.  When  completed  In  1970, 
this  project  will  make  possible  the  extension 
of  navigation  to  central  Oklahoma.  It  will 
provide  an  opportunity  to  move  more  than 
a  billion  gallons  of  water  a  day  from  yoiu: 
abundant  supply  area  of  southeast  Okla- 
homa to  the  water-short  area  In  central 
Oklahoma. 

I  happen  to  be  a  native  of  Michigan — 
often  referred  to  as  America's  Water  Won- 
derland. Oklahoma  Is  going  to  run  Mich- 
igan some  close  competition  for  that  title 
when  all  her  water  resources  are  ftolly  de- 
veloped. 

The  average  citizen.  I  daresay,  thinka  of 
your  great  manmade  lakes  far  more  often 
In  terms  of  fishing,  boating,  and  water 
skiing  than  he  does  In  terms  of  flood  con- 
trol, hydroelectric  p>ower  or  Irrigation.  And 
it  does  go  without  saying  that  these  recre- 
ational uses  of  these  waters  have  been  a  big 
and  beneficial  factor  In  yovu-  State's  econ- 
omy. 

I  am  told,  however,  that  the  recreational 
vises  of  your  earliest  Impoundments  came 
with  a  great  and  unexpected  impact.  The 
Federal  construction  agencies  were  wholly 
unprepared  for  the  water  hungry  thotisands 
who  flocked  to  the  new  lakes.  The  same 
thing  happened  in  others  of  the  semiarld 
prairie  States,  and  It  hastened  the  devel- 
opment of  today's  multiple-use  planning  In 
all  major  water  projects. 

The  Increasing  demand  and  competition 
for  water  to  supply  domestic,  municipal, 
agricultural,  industrial  and  recreational 
purposes,  coupled  with  Increasing  pollution 
of  streams  and  lakes,  has  caused  major  con- 
cern even  In  areas  of  heavy  rainfall.  This 
has  stressed  the  need  for  the  most  efficient 
use  of  all  water  res<'urces. 

President  Kennedy  put  It  this  way  In  a 
recent  message  to  Congress:  "Our  Nation's 
progress  is  reflected  in  the  history  of  our 
great  river  systems.  The  water  that  courses 
through  our  rivers  and  streams  holds  the 
key  to  full  national  development.  Uncon- 
trolled, It  wipes  out  homes,  lives,  and  dreams, 
bringing  disaster  in  the  form  of  floods;  con- 
trolled, it  is  an  effective  artery  of  transpor- 
tation, a  boon  to  Industrial  development,  a 
source  of  beauty  and  recreation,  and  the 
means  for  turning  arid  areas  Into  rich  and 
versatile  croplands.  In  no  resource  field  are 
con.servatIon  principles  more  applicable.  By 
1980,  It  Is  estimated,  our  national  water  needs 
will  nearly  double;  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, they  win  triple.  But  the  quantity  of 
w^ter  win  remain  almost  constant. 

"Our  goal,  therefore,  is  to  have  sufficient 
water  sufficiently  clean  In  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time  to  serve  the  range  of  human 
and  Industrial  needs." 

Now  this  Is  certainly  the  goal  of  the  Ar- 
kansas-Red River  water  quality  conserva- 
tion project  on  which  we  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  have  been  working  the  past 
5  years.  It  started.  I  might  say,  as  a  "gleam 
in  the  eye"  of  our  mutual  friend,  Morrison 


Cunningham  of  Oklahoma  City.  In  1956 
when  Morrison  was  serving  as  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Advis- 
ory Board,  he  and  I  had  lunch  together  one 
day  In  Washington.  Somewhere  In  our  con- 
versation the  problem  of  salt  and  gyp.sum 
pollution  came  up.  Morrison  explained  to 
me  that,  while  some  of  this  came  from  oil- 
field operations,  much  came  also  from  na- 
tural sources,  from  springs  and  surface  salt 
beds  emanating  from  underlying  halite  de- 
posits in  the  thin  gj-psum  rock.  It  appeared 
from  his  explanation  that  a  lot  of  the  salt 
was  coming  from  a  rather  small  source  or 
sources.  At  any  rate,  he  convinced  me  It 
would  be  worth  while  to  get  some  facts  which 
might  reveal  possibilities  In  controlling  the 
salt  sources  to  make  a  lot  of  downstrejun 
water  more  usable. 

This  conversation  led  to  our  Initiating  the 
Arkansas-Red  River  basins  water  quality 
conservation  project  on  July  1,  1957.  It  Is 
a  project  unique  In  the  whole  country.  It 
was  the  first  of  the  comprehensive  river 
basin  studies  specifically  funded  by  Congress 
and  implemented  by  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act. 

We  have  made  some  startling  discoveries. 
We  have  found  that  the  waters  of  the  2 
rivers  carry  some  25.000  tons — 500  carloads — 
of  salt  each  day.  Two-thirds  of  this  comes 
from  natural  sources,  the  rest  is  brine  pol- 
lution from  the  oilfields.  One  spring  alone, 
near  Estelllne,  Tex.,  flows  from  5  to  5 
cubic  feet  per  second,  sending  the  equivalent 
of  10  carloads  or  500  tons  of  salt  dally  Into 
the  Red  River.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  12  major  salt  sources  we  pinpointed 
la  your  Great  Salt  Plains  of  Northwest  Okla- 
homa, tributary  to  the  Arkansas. 

Some  40  million  acre-feet  of  water  pass 
through  the  Ark-Red  Basins  each  year. 
Never  has  so  much  good  water  been  spoiled 
by  such  small  amounts  of  bad  water  When 
this  bad  water  Is  removed,  the  affected  seg- 
ment of  the  Arkansas-Red  Basin  will  be  able 
to  support  a  population  of  25  million  rather 
than  the  6.9  million  who  now  live  here. 

We  have  now  come  up  with  engineering 
studies,  in  cooperation  with  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Geological  Survey,  to 
show  how  salt  brines  can  be  kept  out  of 
the  Arkansas  and  the  Red  Rivers.  Next 
January  the  published  report  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress.  Already  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  have  begun  Initial  work  on  some 
of  the  necessary  construction  to  check  the 
salt  flows.  The  project  has  studied  such 
methods  as  pumping  the  salt  back  Into  the 
ground,  creating  small  salt  lakes,  capping 
some  of  the  springs,  and  even  piping  salt 
brine  down  to  the  Gulf. 

This  will  be  water  reclamation  through 
quality  control.  It  seems  very  clear  now 
that  only  In  this  way  can  these  two  great 
river  basins  of  the  Southwest  realize  their 
full  potential  for  growth  and  development. 
The  Federal  construction  agencies  have 
proposed  $l'/2  billion  for  new  water  resource 
developments  beginning  In  this  new  fiscal 
year  of  1963.  Such  structures  will  have  a 
profound  effect  on  water  quality.  During 
the  past  3  years,  the  Public  Health  Service 
has  prepared  reports  on  water  supply  or  flow 
control  needs  for  the  construction  agencies 
(Corps  of  Engineers  and  Bureau  of  Reclama-  _ 
tlon)  on  97  projects,  many  of  them  here  In 
Oklahoma.  Tliese  will  result  In  an  estimated 
$25  million  worth  of  annual  benefits  in  th"? 
form  of  water  storage  for  municipal  and  In- 
dustrial supplies  and  for  stream  fiow  regula- 
tion for  quality  control.  We  are  presently 
preparing  reports  on  78  additional  projects 
and  have  committee  assistance  to  another 
131. 

There  Is  much  to  be  gained  from  this  work. 
For  example.  In  the  Red  River  Basin,  about 
which  I  have  been  talking,  the  natural  salt 
pollution  actually  originates  In  the  seml-arld 
western  reaches  of  the  basin.  But  It  de- 
grades   water   even   in   the   eastern   portion 
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where  ra.nfall  Is  plentiful,  all  the  way  down 
Into  Lou.slana. 

As  you  people  know,  a  series  of  11  Im- 
poundments win  Boon  be  constructed  In 
southeas'  Oklahoma,  and  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  here  Is  where  your  good,  sweet 
waters  are  found.  Some  water  from  these 
impoundaients  can  be  used  Initially  to  di- 
lute the  aalt  concentration  of  the  Red  River 
until  the  Corps  of  Engineers  can  build  the 
necessary  structures  to  the  west  to  cut  off  the 
flow  of  salt  waters.  Meantime,  the  au- 
thorities of  your  State  and  of  Texas  are 
moving  to  control  the  manmade  sources 
of  brine  pollution  from  the  oilfields.  Di- 
lution wr  ter  can  be  provided  from  the  east- 
ern reserolrs  until  the  control  measures  be- 
come eff«-ctlve;  they  will  then  be  used  to 
supply  nmnlcipal  and  Industrial  needs  as 
the  econcmy  of  this  region  expands. 

Nowhcie  have  the  Nation's  water  needs.  In- 
cluding ihls  dilution  principle,  been  more 
emphaticilly  pointed  up  than  In  the  Senate 
Select  C<iramlttee  on  National  Water  Re- 
sources. This  committee,  chaired  by  Sena- 
tor KEaa,  conducted  in  laie  19.59  and  11*60 
the  most  comprehensive  study  of  the  water 
resource  'Sver  made  In  oiu-  Nation's  history. 
In  January  I96I  the  committee's  final  report 
to  Congp'ss  and  to  the  Nation  made  this 
startling  statement: 

"The  entire  Nation  Is  confronted  by  critical 
and  complex  wat<?r  problems.  Soaring  needs, 
aggravated  by  spreading  pollution,  demand 
Immediate  action  to  Insure  the  wise  use  of 
every  drop  of  water.  The  price  tag  for 
progress  In  the  next  20  years  Is  estimated  to 
be  $12  billion  for  new  dams  and  reservoirs, 
and  $42  Jllllon  for  new  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial waste  treatment  works.  Tlie  ulti- 
mate answer  lies  In  Federal-State  cooperation 
for  the  full  development  of  every  major  river 
basin.  Such  a  giant  effort  should  draw  on 
all  levels  of  government,  and  have  the  active 
support  und  understanding  of  an  ju'oused 
public." 

Now  Senator  Kjcrr  and  his  conunlttee  did 
not  Intend  that  their  report  should  be  simply 
another  tD  stow  away  and  gather  dust  in  the 
archives.  They  categorized  five  major  needs, 
one  of  these  bore  down  heavily  on  research. 
and  proceeded  to  promote  the  necessary 
action.  At  the  National  Conference  on  Water 
Pollution  in  December  1960,  Senator  Kerr 
said: 

"There  Is  a  crying  need  for  funds  for  in- 
creased research.  The  time  has  long  passed 
when  any  Industrial  or  buslnesB  organiza- 
tion, with  any  hope  of  survival  or  progress 
in  the  modern  world,  does  not  devote  a 
substantial  part  of  its  budget  to  research. 
The  job  of  pollution  abatement,  the  tiisk  of 
providing  usable  drinking  water  for  the 
teeming  millions  of  Americans,  today  and 
tomorrow,  comes  under  the  head  of  big  busi- 
ness, very  big  business.  It  is  an  enterprise 
and  an  effort  In  which  every  citizen  has  a 
stake.  And  yet  the  provisions  for  rer>earch 
have  been,  and  are.  wocfuUy  iiiadequave.  li: 
fact,  thus  f^ir.  research  has  been  so  inade- 
quate that  the  problem  of  pollution  elements 
not  yet  Identified  may  be  as  serious  as  the 
one  of  neutralizing  and  handling  the  pollu- 
tion known  to  exist.  Greater  research  Is  an 
absolute  necessity,  not  as  a  vehicle  for  pass- 
ing the  buck,  nor  as  a  justification  for  delay. 
It  Is  necessary  as  a  means  to  find  ways  to 
better  abate  pollution,  and  do  it  more  rapidly 
and  at  less  cost." 

When  the  Congress  convened  last  year. 
Senator  Keiui  and  others  lost  no  time  m 
dropping  into  the  hamper  new  legislation  to 
CAiver  the  neetib  pointed  up  by  the  select 
commit  toe.  Actually  seme  ao  water  bills 
were  introduced  in  about  as  many  days. 
And  they  fouiid  tiie  Wai.hington  climate 
most  receptive,  both  in  the  new  adnuiiistra- 
t.on  and  m  the  Congress. 

Out  of  it  all  came  epochal  amendments 
to  the  Federal  Wat^r  Pollution  ConUol  Act. 
signed  into  PubUc  Law  a7-88  by  President 
Kennedy    on     July    20.     1961.       It     greatly 


broadened  and  strengthened  the  hand  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  give  financial  assist- 
ance to  cities  and  States,  to  enforce  water 
pollution  abatement,  and  to  set  up  new  re- 
search facilities.  The  new  act  authorized 
establishment  of  seven  regional  water  f)ollu- 
tlon  research  laboratories,  recognizing  that 
problems  vary  from  region  to  region.  The 
first  location  announced  for  these  labora- 
tories was  Ada.  Okla. 

The  architectural  firm  of  Coston,  Frankfurt 
&  Short,  of  Oklahoma  City,  is  preparing 
plans  for  the  building  which  will  contain 
60,000  square  feet  of  laboratory  and  office 
space.  It  will  be  situated  on  the  312-acre 
tract  comprising  the  south  campus  of  East 
Central  State  College,  near  the  log  cabin 
birthplace  of  Senator  Kerk.  The  annual 
operating  budget  Is  estimated  at  Sl'i  mil- 
lion. The  facility  will  serve  a  vast  area  em- 
bracing all  or  parts  of  some  15  States  com- 
prising the  basins  of  the  Colorado  and  the 
lower  Mississippi  Rivers  and  all  those  In 
between. 

Our  staff  here  will  number  about  150.  In- 
cluding some  100  of  the  country's  expert 
water  scientists,  plus  the  necess;try  cierical, 
stenographic,  and  custodial  help.  Where 
possible,  we  will  recruit  locally,  but  through 
the  Federal  civil  service  system.  The  new 
families  who  come  here  to  live  among  you 
will  be  high  caliber  citizens  who  will  con- 
tribute much  to  your  community  life  and 
betterment — people  who  will  want  to  help 
in  school,  church,  and  civic  leadership,  in- 
cluding, I  hope,  the  chamber  of  commerce 
We  hope  to  move  Into  the  completed  estab- 
lishment by  September  1964,  and  if  that 
seems  a  long  tune.  I  suppose  we  can  partly 
blame  tl^e  traditional  slow  cutting  of  red- 
tape  in  Government  aff.alr8.  Some  of  our 
personnel,  however,  will  move  In  ahead  of 
the  rlbbon-cutttng  ceremonies  and  will  be 
stationed  here  gradually  over  the  next  2 
years. 

Now,  I  think  y  u  msht  like  to  knew  some 
of  the  specific  problems  which  we  hope  to 
solve  In  the  regional  research  laboratories. 
I  have  indicated  that  many  of  these  will  be 
of  regional  origin  and  peculiar  to  tlie  area 
served.  Yet  many  will  have  to  do  with  pol- 
lution problems  which  are  similar  the  Na- 
tion over.  Thup  we  \»il!  In  many  ca.ses  be 
doing  a  n  ^tionwide  service  from  our  station 
here  at  Ada. 

I  have  mentioned  the  salt  jxillution  of  the 
Ark-Hed  Basins.  Tills  problem  exists  in  dif- 
fering forms  In  other  basins.  For  example, 
an  extreme  trouble  area  this  year  has  bee^i 
in  the  lower  Colorado,  where  re  turn -Irriga- 
tion flows,  with  their  heavy  salt  content, 
have  created  downstream  a  rather  touchy 
situation. 

Herbiridop,  pesticides  and  fertilif^r!:  used 
in  farming,  syntlietlc  chemicals.  aiKl  radio- 
active materials  from  industrial  arkd  defense 
production,  detergent  foam  fri^ui  washing 
machines — all  thesp  are  invading  our  water- 
ways. They  are  pollutants  wliich  do  not  re- 
spond to  today's  knowi^  treatment  processes. 
Some  of  these  w.istes  are  toxic,  and  we  still 
don't  know  hew  the  human  body  reacts  to 
steady  doses  of  them  when  they  get  Into  our 
drinking  water. 

You  may  have  read  In  the  papers  that  the 
year  1961  saw  a  record  73,000  cases  of  viral 
hepatitis  In  the  United  States.  Scane  of 
these  cases  were  traced  to  raw  oysters  and 
clams  harvested  In  polluted  waters  along  the 
gulf  coast  and  also  the  Atlantic.  But  the 
disease  was  prevalent  Inland  also,  and  there 
is  rea.son  to  believe  that  some  of  the  hepa- 
titis cases  came  from  contaminated  waters 
In  our  country  over  17  million  home  sepi.o 
tanks  on  relatively  small  lots  po.-^e  a  Fcri'  i;.- 
tlireat  to  the  continued  safety  of  ground 
water:  so  does  Inadequate  disposal  of  efflu- 
ents Irotn  ''otnniunity  wa-stc  '.reatcieni  plants 
or  from  the  sewage  ue.iimeni  systems  buiit 
for  schools,  hospitais,  and  other  iri&utut^ons. 
These  conditions  exist  in  a  great  many  areas 


whloh  have  moved  too  quickly  from  rural  to 
suburban  status  and  where  either  greed  or 
Igncrance  has  given  some  real  estate  devel- 
opers too  free  a  hand.  Tl.e  mo\ement  of 
wastes  Infiltrating  the  ground  wat«r  supply 
is  wide  open  for  new  studies  and  research. 

No  one  has  yet  determined  the  extent  and 
effect  of  pollution  accrtung  from  the  opera- 
tion on  our  inland  waters  of  the  Nation's 
8  million  pleasure  boats.  Overboard  sewage 
and  garbage  disposal  from  these  is  a  growing 
problem.  So  Is  the  exhaust  from  both  In- 
board and  outboard  motors.  The  exhatist 
has  been  Implicated  In  taste  and  odor  prob- 
lemf;  In  drinklnt;  water  and  in  fish  flesh  com- 
ing irom  waters  used  heavily  for  boating. 

In  city  after  city,  drinking  water  is  less 
palatable  as  more  and  more  chemicals  are 
addend  to  rid  it  of  pollutants.  In  many. 
States,  miles  of  streanis.  bays,  and  estuaries 
are  lost  each  year  to  fish  and  wlidlife.  to 
flshlng,  and  swimming,  because  of  unsightly, 
smelly,  and  actually  dangerous  sewage  and 
Indv^trial   wastes  clogging   the  water. 

Tlie  list  Is  long:  the  unanswered  problems 
are  many.  The  ones  I  have  cited  are  typical 
of  some  that  will  be  studied  here  in  Ada  at 
the  water  pollution  research  laboratory. 
What  our  scientists  do  here  may  keep  many 
of  tliese  problems  from  happening  here.  And 
In  tlie  long  rvui,  this  group  of  scientists  may 
have  more  to  do  with  the  economic  growth 
and  continued  scenic  beauty  of  Oklahoma 
and  the  Southwest  than  anything  else. 

Pr?s.dent  Kennedy  has  said  the  "New  Fron- 
tier' in  conservation  rests  in  the  application 
of  the  discoveries  of  science.  This  attitude 
was  reflected  in  his  address  concluding  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Conjervation, 
held  May  24-25,  In  Washington. 

Tlie  early  conservation  leaders,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Qlfford  Plnchot,  and  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  were  concerned  more  with  the 
preservation  of  natural  resotirres  aeataHk 
carelessness  and  exploitation.  Tlieir  Job  wim 
primarily  to  exercise  the  leadership  ajid  ccwr- 
age  to  do  the  things  we  airetidy  knew  how  to 
do.  But,  said  President  Kennedy,  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  sixties,  and  oiur  great  contribu- 
tion. Is  in  "harnessing  science  to  conserva- 
tion." 

I  can  think  of  no  finer  note  on  which  to 
close,  than  to  quote  you  these  lines  from 
Sen.'itor  Kerr's  book,  "Land.  Wood,  and 
Wat^sr": 

"Witli  •  •  •  ccanplete  tnlormatlon.  the 
people  sre  In  the  best  position  tc'  plan  and 
promote  the  development  of  liieir  river.^. 
Thl£  is  done  through  their  elected  Repre- 
sent.3tlviES  In  Congress.  This  Is  demccracy  in 
action.  I  know  the  p>eople  of  OWahoma  are 
on  the  march  for  our  water  proewim.  They 
have  demonstrated  a  keen  awareness  of  the 
problem  and  willingness  to  do  their  part  to 
solvi'  it  This  attitude  has  brought  a  favor- 
able reaction  In  Wai>hlngton.  reinforcing  the 
congressional  drive  for  the  needed  funds 
•  •  •.  This  outstanding  progress  In  Okla- 
homa and  the  region  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  other  States  beset  with  water  prob- 
lems *  •  *.  The  national  spotlight  focuses 
on  our  region  as  water  problems  become 
more  acute." 


A  LETTER  FOR  FREEDOM 

Mr.  MUISTDT  Mr.  President,  a  for- 
mer Senator  of  South  Dakota.  James 
Kyle,  is  credited  with  the  idea  to  set 
aside  a  day  in  tribute  to  the  working 
men  and  women  of  America.  His  pro- 
posal resulted  in  the  annual  observance 
we  are  now  celebrating.  Labor  Day. 

As  a  present  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota, I  would  like  to  offer  another  sug- 
gestion, directed  again  to  tlie  working 
men  and  women  of  America,  both  with- 
in and  without  the  trade  union  move- 
ment.    Only   this  suggestion   docs  not 
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concern  "action  for"  but  "action  by"  the 
thousands  of  citizens  of  America  who 
proudly  claim  affiliation  as  working 
force  that  keep  this  Nation  moving 
forward. 

Labor  Day,  as  we  know  it  and  observe 
It,  is  set  aside  as  both  a  day  of  rest  and 
a  day  of  homage.  I  propose  that  we  add 
a  third  reason  for  our  observance  of  this 
holiday.  Let  us  make  Labor  Day  a  day 
of  international  brotherhood  for  free- 
dom. 

This  is  how  I  propose  that  we  could 
add  this  individual  observance  to  our 
Labor  Day  activities: 

On  Labor  Day.  sometime  during  the 
day,  I  suggest  that  every  American  sit 
down  for  only  a  few  minutes  and  write  a 
letter,  to  a  friend,  a  relative,  or  even  a 
stranger,  who  lives  here  in  this  country 
or  who  lives  overseas. 

In  those  few  minutes,  the  letterwriter 
can  put  down  on  paper  one  or  more 
reasons  why  he  or  she  is  glad  to  be  an 
-American  and  what  freedom  really 
means  to  that  person  as  an  individual. 
Then  send  the  letter  off  to  whoever  you 
wish  as  a  "Labor  Day  Me.ssage  for  Free- 
dom " 

I  think  in  this  fashion,  taking  only  a 
few  minutes  time,  we  can  put  more 
meaning  into  an  already  meaningful 
day.  helping  others  understand  a  little 
more  what  freedom  means  to  us  and  also 
helping  ourselves  to  appreciate  a  bit 
more  the  great  blessing  that  has  been 
bestowed  upon  our  Nation  and  upon  our 
people  living  in  this  free  land,  which 
stands  as  a  beacon  light  of  liberty  to  all 
the  world. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  is 
there  further  morning  busine.ss? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  bu.siness  is  closed. 


REVENUE  ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business. 

Without  objection,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  con.sideration  of  the  bill  >  H.R.  10650) 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  a  credit  for  invest- 
ment in  certain  depreciable  property,  to 
eliminate  certain  defects  and  inequities. 
and  for  other  purposes. 


agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,    1963,   and   for  other   purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1963 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business  may  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  and  that  the  Senate  may  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1871,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  related  agencies  appropriation  bill. 
1963. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  iH.R. 
12648)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  related 


USE  OF  FUNDS  ACQUIRED  BY  OWN- 
ERS OF  BRIDGES  ACROSS  DELA- 
WARE RIVER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
tho  concurrence  of  the  membership  of 
the  Senate  I  should  like  at  this  time  to 
have  the  Senate  consider  some  measures 
on  the  calendar  to  which  there  is  no 
objection. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  business  mav  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  that  the  Senate  may  proceed 
to  the  con.sideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1870. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  5604) 
to  amend  the  acts  of  May  21,  1926,  and 
January  25.  1927,  relating  to  the  con- 
struction of  certain  bridges  across  the 
Delaware  River  so  as  to  authorize  the 
use  of  certain  funds  acquired  by  the 
owners  of  such  bridges  for  purposes  not 
directly  related  to  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  such  bridges  and  their  ap- 
proaches. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  H.R  5G04  is  to  amend  the  acts 
of  May  21.  1926  and  January  25,  1927, 
which  granted  the  consent  of  Congress 
for  the  construction  of  bridges  across  the 
Delaware  River  at  Burlington  and  Pal- 
myra, N,J.,  to  provide  that  nothing  con- 
tained therein  shall  be  constnaed  to 
prohibit  any  public  agency,  which  now 
or  hereafter  may  own  such  bridges  and 
which  has  on  hand,  funds  derived  from 
sources  other  than  toll  revenues  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amounts  required  for  main- 
tenance and  reconstruction,  from  paying 
such  surplus  to  the  county  of  Burling- 
ton. N.J.,  for  acquisition,  construction, 
or  improvement  of  county  facilities, 
buildings,  and  roads. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  >  H  R.  5604 )  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  <H.R.  3801) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
joint  investigations  and  surveys  of  wat- 
ershed areas  for  flood  prevention,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  of  the  request  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  H.R.  3801  is  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  when  called 
upon  to  do  so  by  resolutions  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate 
or  House  of  Representatives,  to  make 
joint  investigations  and  surveys  on  river 
basins  and  watershed  areas,  and  to  pre- 
pare joint  reports,  setting  forth  their 
recommendations  for  works  of  improve- 
ment for  flood  prevention  or  the  con.ser- 
vation,  development,  utilization,  and  dis- 
posal of  water,  and  for  flood  control  and 
allied  purposes. 

The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  and  pa.ssage 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  3801)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


JOINT  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  SUR- 
VEYS OF  WATERSHED  AREAS  FOR 
FLOOD   PREVENTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
busine.ss  may  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
and  that  the  Senate  may  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1872. 


U.S.  NAVAL  SUPPLY  DEPOT.  CLEAR- 
FIELD, OGDEN.  UTAH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing business  may  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  that  the  Senate  may  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1874. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  'S.  2421)  to 
provide  for  retrocession  of  legislative 
jurisdiction  over  US.  Naval  Supply  De- 
pot Clearfield,  Ogden.  Utah. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  'S.  2421) 
to  provide  for  retrocession  of  legislative 
jurisdiction  over  U.S.  Naval  Supply  De- 
pot, Clearfield,  Ogden.  Utah,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment  on 
page  1,  line  6,  after  the  word  "relin- 
quishment," to  strike  out  "or"  and  in- 
sert "of";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asf^embled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may,  at  such  times 
as  he  may  deem  desirable,  relinquish  to  the 
State  of  Utah  all.  or  .such  portion  as  he  may 
deem  desirable  for  relinquishment,  of  the 
Jurisdiction  heretofore  acquired  by  the 
United  States  over  any  lands  within  the 
United  States  Naval  Supply  Depot  Clearfield, 
Ogden,  Utah,  reserving  to  the  United  States 
such  concurrent  or  partial  Jurisdiction  as  he 
may  deem  necessary.  Relinquishment  of 
Jurisdiction  under  the  authority  of  this  Act 
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may  be  made  by  filing  -with  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Utah  a  notice  of  such  re- 
linquishment, which  shall  take  effect  upon 
acceptance  thereof  by  the  State  of  Utah  In 
such  manner  ;is  it«  laws  may  prescribe. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  relinquish  to 
the  State  of  Utah  such  of  the  .iuri.sdic- 
tion  heretofore  acquired  by  the  United 
States  over  the  lands  withm  the  U.S 
Naval  Supply  De]>ot  Clearfield.  Op  den 
Utah,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
deem  desirable.  Tlie  bill  would  not  im- 
pose any  obligation  to  relinquish  any 
jurisdiction  to  the  State.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  would  have  complete 
discretion  as  to  whetlicr  or  not  jurisdic- 
tion should  be  relinquished  and.  if  so, 
whether  or  not  relinquishment  would  ap- 
ply to  all  or  only  a  portion  of  the  lands 
Tlie  Secretary  would  also  have  the  right 
to  re.servc  to  the  United  States  such  con- 
current or  partial  jurisdiction  a.s  h*-  may 
deem  necessaiT- 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  t-o  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  (S.  24211  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


EXCHANGE  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS   IN 
PUERTO  RICO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing business  may  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  that  the  Senate  may  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1875. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  iS.  3221)  to 
provide  for  the  exchange  of  certain  lands 
in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  lo  the  request  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  'S.  3221) 
to  provide  for  the  exchange  of  certain 
lands  in  Puerto  Rico,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Anned 
Services  with  amendments  on  page  2. 
line  1.  after  the  word  "size",  to  insert 
"from  which  all  improvements  have  been 
removed",  and  after  line  16,  to  insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec,  3.  Public  Law  187,  Eighty-fifth  Con- 
gress, is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "excepting  therefrom, 
however  a  .CW9  acre  parcel  of  land  to  be  con- 
veyed by  the  United  States  to  San  Juan 
Darlington.  Incorporated,  In  exchange  for  an 
adjacent  parcel  of  land  of  like  size,"; 

(2)  striking  out  ";  In  consideration  of"  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (b),  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  word  "and"; 
and 

(3)  inserting  after  paragraph  (b)  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  .049  acre  parcel  of  land  to  be  ac- 
quired from  the  San  Juan  Darlington,  In- 
corporated, in  exchange  for  the  parcel  of  like 
size  excepted  from  the  description  set  out  In 
paragraph  (a)  of  this  Act;  in  consideration 
of". 


So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Srvcte  and  House  of 
Reprr^entatires  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  hereby  authorized 
to  convey,  from  the  lands  comprising  the 
United  States  Naval  Station.  San  Ju..n 
Puerto  Rico,  to  the  San  Juan  Darlington, 
Incorporated,  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  and  to  an  Irregularly 
shaped  parcel  of  land  containing  .049  acre 
and  which  is  continguous  to  the  lands  of  the 
said  San  Juan  Darlington,  Incorporated, 
Such  conveyance  shall  be  coi.dltloned  upon 
the  conveyance  to  the  United  Stales  by  the 
said  San  Juan  Darlington.  Incorporated,  of 
a  parcel  of  like  size,  from  which  all  Improve- 
ments have  been  removed,  which  Is  con- 
tiguous to  that  portion  of  the  lands  com- 
prising the  United  States  Naval  Station,  San 
Juan.  Puerto  Rico,  which  adjoin  the  prop- 
erties of  the  said  San  Juan  Darlington, 
Incorporated. 

S«c.  2.  If  necessary  to  facilitate  the  ex- 
change of  lands  provided  for  In  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  enter  In- 
to such  agreement  with  the  government  of 
the  Commonwealtli  of  Puerto  Rico  and  pre- 
pare and  execute  instruments  pursuant  to 
such  agreement  as  may  be  necessary  to  ef- 
fectuate the  rcllnqui.shmer.t  by  such  govern- 
ment of  any  interest  it  may  h.ive  in  tlie  lands 
to  be  conveyed  by  the  United  States  under 
such  section  in  consideration  of  the  United 
States  conferring  upon  such  government  a 
similar  Interest  in  the  lands  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  United  States  under  such  section. 

Sec,  3.  Public  Law  187,  Eighty-fifth  Con- 
gress, is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "excepiing  therefrom, 
however  a  .049  acre  parcel  of  land  to  be  con- 
veyed by  the  United  States  to  San  Juan 
Darlington,  Incorporated.  In  exchange  for  an 
adjacent   parcel   of   land  of  like  size,"; 

(2)  striking  out  ":  in  consideration  of"  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (b).  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  word  "and '; 
and 

(3)  Inserting  after  paragraph  (b)  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  .049  acre  parcel  of  land  to  be  ac- 
quired from  the  San  Juan  Darlington.  In- 
corporated. In  exchange  for  the  parcel  of  like 
size  excepted  from  the  description  set  out 
in  paragraph  (a)  of  this  Act;  in  consid- 
eration of". 

Mr.  M.A^;SFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  convey  0.049  acre  of  Government  land 
near  the  entrance  to  the  San  Juan, 
PR.,  Naval  Station  to  the  private  con- 
cern of  San  Juan  Darlinf:ton,  Inc..  in  ex- 
change for  the  conveyance  to  the  Gov- 
ernment by  San  Juan  Darlington,  Inc  . 
of  an  adjacent  0043  acre  parcel  owned 
by  them. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  (S.  3221)  wa.^  ordered  to  be 
enpro.ssed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


RESTRICTIONS  ON  REAL  PROPERTY 
CONVE^'ED  TO  HAWAII 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  may  be  temporarily  laid  a;  ide 
and  that  the  Senate  may  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1876. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  st.ited  by  title  for  tlie  infor- 
mation f  f  the  Senati' 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  'HR. 
7278)  to  amend  the  act  of  June  5,  1952. 
.so  &S.  to  remove  certain  restrictions  on 
the  real  property  conveyed  to  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii  by  the  United  States 
under  authority  of  .such  act. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  'H.R 
7278)  to  amend  the  Act  of  June  5.  1952. 
so  as  to  remove  certain  restrictions  on 
Uie  real  property  conveyed  to  tJie  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii  by  the  United  States 
under  the  authority  of  such  act,  winch 
had  been  reported  from  U.e  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  with  amendments, 
on  page  2,  after  line  9.  to  insert  a  nev, 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

After  line  11.  to  insert  a  new  section, 

as  follows : 

Sec.  3.  In  order  that  the  State  of  Hawaii 
may  convey  good  and  clear  title  to  any 
parcel  of  land  conveyed  by  it  under  the  ex- 
change authority  prescribed  in  clause  (a) 
of  section  2  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  is  authorized  to  relinquish  to  the 
State  of  Hawaii  any  right,  title,  and  interest 
of  the  United  States  in  and  to  such  parcel 
free  of  any  conditions  set  forth  in  section 
2  on  condition  that  the  State  of  Hawaii 
agree,  with  respect  to  any  lands  received  by 
such  State  In  exchange  for  such  parcel,  to 
convey  to  the  United  States  rights  and  in- 
terests substantially  equal  to  those  held  by 
the  United  States  in  the  lands  originally 
conveyed  by  it  to  such  State  (then  a  Terri- 
tory) under  this  Act.  and  such  other  rights 
and  Interest!  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  nec- 
essary in  the  public  interest. 

And,  on  page  3.  at  the  beginning  of 
line  1,  to  change  the  section  number 
from  "2"  to  "3". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  State  of  Hawaii,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency,  to  sell,  exchange,  or  lease 
particular  structures  and  parcels  of  land 
not  required  for  airport  purposes,  pro- 
viding the  proceeds  from  any  sale  or 
lease,  or  the  property  received  in  ex- 
change, shall  be  used  for  airport  pur- 
poses. 

The  property  in  question  was  conveyed 
to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  by  Public 
Law  377.  82d  Congress  '66  Stat.  128)  for 
public  airport  purposes.  Under  section 
2 fa)  of  that  act  it  was  made  a  condition 
of  the  transfer  that  the  Territory  shall 
not  alienate  its  title  to  the  property  con- 
veyed nor  lease  the  same  or  any  part 
thereof  except  for  public  airport  pur- 
poses provided  that  particular  structures 
or  parcels  of  land  conveyed,  not  suitable 
for  airport  purposes,  may  be  leased  for 
other  purposes  with  the  consent  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Na\T.  This  condition 
is  contained  in  the  quitclaim  deed  from 
th(  United  States  to  the  Territory,  dated 
LVcember  10,  1950. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment,  this 
condition  would  be  modified  to  permit 
the  State  of  Hawaii  not  only  to  lease  land 
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not  required  for  airport  purposes,  but 
also  to  "sell  or  exchange"  such  property 
providing  that  the  proceeds  of  such  sale 
shall  be  used  to  improve  airport 
facilities. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that  the 
State  of  Hawaii  must  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  NavT  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  before  it  can  exercise  its  author- 
ity to  dispose  of  property. 

If  enacted,  the  authority  contained 
in  this  bill  will  enable  the  State  of  Hawaii 
to  reinvest  the  proceeds  derived  from 
sale  or  exchange  of  property  in  further 
developments  and  needed  improvements 
at  the  Kahului  Airport  on  the  island  of 
Maui.  Future  pl.ns  for  Kahului  Airport 
include  extension  of  the  existing  7,000- 
foot  runway  into  a  10,000-foot  jet  run- 
way. Under  this  measure  the  State 
proposes  to  exchange  a  portion  of  this 
property  not  actually  used  for  airport 
purposes  for  another  piece  of  privately 
owned  property  located  at  the  end  of 
the  runway  in  order  that  the  runway 
can  be  extended.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment will  assure  beyond  doubt  that  the 
State  can  convey  clear  title  to  the  land 
to  be  disposed  of  and  will  convey  to  the 
United  States  the  same  rights  and  in- 
terests in  the  property  to  be  acquired  as 
were  held  by  the  United  States  in  the 
property  disposed  of. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time 

The  bill  iH.R.  7278 >  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


JURISDICTION    OP    LANDS    WITHIN 
EGLIN  AIR  FORCE  BASE,  FLA. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  may  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
and  that  the  Senate  may  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1877. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  'HR.  10263 1 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  to  adjust  the  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion exercised  by  the  United  States  over 
lands  within  Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  Fla. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  to  retrocede  to  the  State  of 
Florida  any  part  of  the  legislative  juris- 
diction he  deems  desirable  at  Eglin  Air 
Force  Base,  Fla.,  and  particularly  so 
much  of  the  jurisdiction  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  permit  the  State  of  Florida  to 
control  public  traflPc  on  highways  tra- 
versing the  base. 

This  proposal  is  a  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  legislative  program  for 
1962,  and  was  requested  by  the  Air  Force 
on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  IS  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion IS  on  the  third  reading  and  passage 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  <HR  10263'  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


REPEAL  OF  AUTHORIZATION  TO 
CONVEY  CERTAIN  PROPERTY  TO 
CITY  OP  WARNER   ROBINS,   GA. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  pending 
business  may  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
and  that  the  Senate  may  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1878. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk  A  bill  'H.R.  10825) 
to  repeal  the  act  of  August  4,  1959  (73 
Stat.  2801. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  repeal  the  act  of 
August  4.  1959.  which  authorized  and 
directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
to  convey  to  tiie  city  of  Warner  Robins, 
Ga..  approximately  29  acres  of  land  and 
improvements  comprising  a  part  of  Rob- 
ins Air  Force  Base.  Repeal  of  this  act 
will  clear  title  to  the  property  and  enable 
the  General  Services  Administration  to 
proceed  with  disposal  action  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  propo.sed.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  and  pa.ssage 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  'H.R.  10825  '  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


United  States  over  any  lands  within  the 
Fort  Hancock  Military  Reservation,  N.J 
Relinquishment  would  be  accomplished 
by  filing  with  the  Governor  of  New  Jer- 
sey a  notice  of  relinquishment,  effective 
upon  acceptance  by  the  State  in  such 
manner  as  its  laws  may  prescribe. 

Recently  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
leased  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey  400 
acres  of  land  in  the  southern  area  of  this 
reservation  for  a  term  of  25  years  for 
park  and  recreational  purposes.  The 
present  plan  of  the  State  is  to  develop 
this  area  as  a  State  park  involving  ex- 
penditures for  improvements  of  upward 
of  $3  million  over  the  next  5  years.  In 
this  connection  it  is  anticipated  that 
thousands  of  persons  will  annually  visit 
the  park.  Because  the  United  States  has 
exclusive  jun.sdiction  over  this  area,  the 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
are  without  legal  authority  to  furnish 
any  protection  or   surveillance   thereof. 

Under  well-established  principles  of 
law,  once  legislative  jurisdiction  has  been 
vested  in  the  United  States,  it  cannot  be 
revested  in  a  State  other  than  by  opera- 
tion of  a  limitation  imposed  by  the  State 
at  the  time  the  State  ceded  jurisdiction, 
or  by  an  act  of  Congre.ss.  Retroces- 
sion of  jurisdiction  at  Fort  Hancock 
will  require  an  act  of  Congress 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  tlii;-d  reading  and  passage 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  'H.R.  11251 1  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  tlurd  time 
and  passed. 


FORT  HANCOCK  MILITARY 
RESERVATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing business  may  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  that  the  Senate  may  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1879. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  iH.R.  11251) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  relinqui.'^h  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
jurisdiction  over  any  lands  within  the 
Fort  Hancrx-k  Military  Reservation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  by  the 
Senator  from   Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  relinquish  to 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  all  or  any  portion 
he  deems  de.iirable  of  the  legislative 
jurisdiction  heretofore  acquired  by  the 


SAN  ANTONIO  DAM  AND  RESERVOIR 
PROJECT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  pend- 
ing business  may  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  that  the  Senate  may  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1880. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  'H.R.  1208L 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  convey  certain  land  and  easement 
interests  at  Hunter-Liggett  Military 
Reservation  for  construction  of  the  San 
Antonio  Dam  and  Reservoir  project  in 
exchange  for  other  property. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana';' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  would  be  authorized, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
deems  in  the  public  interest,  to  convey 
to  the  Monterey  County  Flood  Control 
&  Water  Conservation  District  fee 
title  to  approximately  8.775  acres  of 
land,  and  flowage  easements  over  ap- 
proximately 1.135  acres  of  land  and  a 
highway  bridge  easement  over  approxi- 
mately 65  acres  of  land,  all  of  which 
are  areas  now  in  the  Hunter-Liggett 
Military    Reservation.      The    Monterey 
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County  Flood  Control  L  Water  Con- 
servation District,  in  exchange,  would 
convey  to  the  United  States  an  exclusive 
right-of-way  for  road  purposes  between 
Hunter-Liggett  Military  Reservation 
and  Camp  Roberts,  construct  a  tank 
road  and  appurtenances,  in  accordance 
with  plans  and  specifications  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  also 
relocate  existing  Army  facilities,  con- 
sisting principally  of  a  communication 
line,  now  in  the  areas  to  be  conveyed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  the  dis- 
trict. 

The  Government  is  assured  a  fair  re- 
turn for  the  conveyance  by  a  provision 
in  the  bill  requiring  the  district  to  make 
payment  of  the  amount  by  which  the 
appraised  market  value  of  the  property 
conveyed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
exceeds  the  market  value  of  the  prop- 
erty accepted  in  exchange  therefor. 
Preliminary  estimates  indicate,  how- 
ever, that  the  Government  will  in  fact 
receive  fair  value,  moneywise,  in  the  ex- 
change. The  fair  market  value  of  land 
which  the  district  requires  is  estimated 
to  be  $563,000.  The  estimated  value  of 
the  privately  owned  land  which  the  dis- 
trict will  acquire  for  the  60-foot-wide 
tank  trail  right-of-way  is  $16,250,  ex- 
tending 6  to  8  miles,  totaling  approxi- 
mately 125  acres.  The  cost  of  construct- 
ing that  portion  of  the  tank  road  which 
is  not  on  the  Hunter-Liggett  Military 
Reservation  is  estimated  at  S580.000, 
making  a  total  cost  of  the  oflfbase  por- 
tion of  the  tank  road  5596,250.  In  addi- 
tion, there  will  be  other  costs  for  re- 
placement in  kind,  including  moving, 
constructing,  and  improving  the  portion 
of  the  road  on  the  reservation  and  re- 
locating an  Aimy  commtmication  line. 

The  construction  of  reservoirs  to  im- 
pound floodwaters  that  waste  to  the 
ocean  will  provide  a  supply  of  water  to 
meet  the  foreseeable  needs  of  the  Salinas 
Valley  and,  at  the  same  time,  provide 
much  needed  flood  protection  of  agri- 
culture and  municipal  developments. 

The  first  step  toward  solving  the  water 
problems  of  the  Salinas  Valley  was  the 
construction  of  Nacimiento  Dam  in  1957. 
This  dam,  with  a  capacity  of  350,000 
acre-feet,  was  built  on  the  Nacimiento 
River  tributary  of  the  Salinas  River  at  a 
cost  of  $7  million,  and  was  financed  en- 
tirely with  local  funds. 

The  second  step  in  this  plan  is  the 
construction  of  the  proposed  San  Antonio 
Dam  on  the  San  Antonio  River,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Salinas  River,  which  will  also 
be  financed  entirely  with  local  funds 
with  the  exception  of  a  grant  by  the 
State  of  California  for  statewide  recre- 
ation benefits.  Cost  of  this  dam  is  esti- 
mated at  $12  million. 

The  third  step  is  the  construction  of 
a  canal  from  a  diversion  point  on  the 
Salinas  River  to  the  coastal  area  near 
Fort  Ord.  that  is  now  contaminated  by 
salt  water.  Construction  of  this  canal 
cannot  be  initiated  until  San  Antonio 
Dam  is  completed  to  insure  a  firm  water 
supply  for  the  canal. 

Other  more  expensive  dams  of  lesser 
priority  are  planned  on  other  tributaries 
of  the  Salinas  River,  £is  the  need  arises. 


Numerous  benefits  will  be  derived  from 
the  San  Antonio  project  by  local,  State, 
and  Federal  interests. 

To  construct  the  project  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  required  lands  of  Camp 
Hunter-Liggett  become  available  to  the 
district. 

The  local  district  is  paying  for  the  en- 
tire project,  with  the  exception  of  a  State 
grant  for  recreational  purposes;  no  Fed- 
eral funds  are  involved 

The  PRESroENT  pro  t-t^mpore.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  12081)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


HYDRAULIC    BRAKE    FLUID    FOR 
MOTOR  VEHICLES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  may  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
and  that  the  Senate  may  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1882. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  2446 1  to 
provide  that  hydraulic  brake  fluid  sold 
or  shipped  in  commerce  for  u.se  in  motor 
vehicles  should  meet  certain  specifica- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  M.ANSFIELD.  The  bill  would  re- 
quire that  any  hydrauhc  brake  fluid 
manufactured  for  use  in  motor  vehicles 
sold  or  shipped  in  commerce  must  meet 
standards  to  be  set  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

The  puiT)ose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
save  lives,  and  improve  highway  safety. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  2446'  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed. 


NONJUDICIAL  PUNISHMENT 

Mr.  MA.NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing business  may  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  that  the  Senate  may  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1873. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  '  H.R.  11257  ■ 
to  amend  section  815,  article  15.  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  non- 
judicial punishment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment, 
on  F>age  2.  line  7,  after  the  word  "de- 
mand", to  insert  However,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  member  attached  to  or  em- 
barked in  a  vessel,  punishment  may  not 
be  imposed  upon  any  member  of  the 
armed  forces  under  this  article  if  the 
member  has,  before  the  imposition  of 
such  punishment,  demanded  trial  by 
court-martial  in  lieu  of  such  punish- 
ment." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  amendment  provides  that  ex- 
cept for  those  who  may  be  attached  to 
or  embarked  in  a  vessel  punishments  may 
not  be  imE>osed  under  the  new  article  15 
if  the  military  member  demands  a  trial 
by  court-marital  in  lieu  of  the  nonjudi- 
cial punishment. 

The  present  language  of  the  Uniform 
Code  of  MilitaiT  Justice  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  a  trial  by  court-martial  in  lieu 
of  nonjudicial  punishment.  Existing 
regulations,  however,  as  contained  in  the 
Manual  for  Courts-Martial,  provide  that 
members  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  have 
the  right  to  demand  a  trial  by  court- 
martial  in  lieu  of  nonjudicial  punish- 
ment prior  to  the  imposition  of  the 
punishment.  At  the  same  time  these  reg- 
ulations— paragraph  132 — provided  that 
no  member  of  the  Navy  or  Coast  Guard 
may  demand  trial  by  court-martial  in  lieu 
of  nonjudicial  punishment.  The  bill  ex- 
tends to  a  considerable  degree,  as  com- 
pared to  existing  law,  the  nonjudicial 
punishments  which  may  be  imposed  by  a 
commanding  officer.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  committee  feels  that  all 
military*  members,  except  those  attached 
to  or  embarked  in  a  vessel,  should  have 
the  statutory  right  to  demand  a  court- 
martial  in  lieu  of  accepting  nonjudicial 
punishment.  Except  for  the  military 
members  aboard  ship,  the  effect  of  the 
committee  amendment  will  be  to  con- 
tinue the  existing  practice  in  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  and,  at  the  same  time, 
extend  the  right  to  members  of  the  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard. 

Because  of  testimony  by  the  Navy,  the 
right  to  demand  a  trial  by  court-martial 
in  lieu  of  nonjudicial  punishment  was 
not  ext-ended  to  those  aboard  ship,  in 
view  of  tlie  unique  responsibilities  of  the 
ship's  captain  and  in  the  interest  of 
maintaining  morale  and  discipline 
aboard  ship.  Since  it  would  be  the  ship's 
commander  who  would  impose  nonju- 
dicial punishment,  the  right  to  demand 
a  trial  would  involve,  first,  the  question 
of  maintaining  discipline  where  a  per- 
son aboard  ship  could  refuse  the  pun- 
ishment to  be  imposed  by  the  command- 
ing officer  for  minor  infractions;  and 
second,  the  matter  of  a  court-mar*ial 
being  conducted  by  a  junior  officer  ap- 
pointed by  the  commanding  officer  to 
make  a  judgment  on  the  same  set  of 
facts  that  have  been  considered  by  the 
commanding  officer.  The  committee 
would  like  to  emphasize  that  only  in  rare 
case;  would  It  appear  that  personnel 
would  demand  a  trial  by  court-martial. 
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It  would  be  expected  that  nonjudicial 
punishment  would  be  accepted  for  most 
minor  infractions. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  so  far 
as  military  discipline  is  concerned,  I 
think  the  measure  is  very  important. 
Would  the  bill  extend  the  power  of  com- 
manding officers  to  what  are  known  in 
the  Navy  as  deck  court-martials,  in  which 
the  commanding  officer  can  mete  out 
punishment  without  the  convening  of  a 
formal  court-martial? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  effect,  that  is 
correct.  But,  as  I  understand  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill,  it  would  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  a  court-martial,  and  thereby 
would  tend  to  keep  the  record  of  a  man 
in  the  service  more  clear. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  very  important  matter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  bill  concerns 
minor  infractions  only. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  a  very  important 
matter.  A  nice  balance  ought  to  be 
maintained  between  the  need  for  mili- 
tary discipline  and  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  enlisted  men  particularly.  In 
our  Code  of  Military'  Justice  we  at- 
tempted to  protect  enlisted  men  from 
the  arbitrary  u.se  of  power  by  command- 
ing officers. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  a  man  in  the 
service  desires  a  court-martial,  he  can 
request  it  and  get  it.  That  applies  to 
minor  infractions  which  would  tend  to 
keep  his  record  more  clear  and  would  do 
away  with  such  procedures  as  deck 
courts-martial  and  the  like  to  a  degree. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  we  could  pass  over  the  bill  until 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  who  evidently  drafted 
the  bill,  is  here  to  explain  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  is  present.  But,  if  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  indulge  me. 
I  should  like  to  read  from  the  bill  itself : 
However,  except  In  the  case  of  a  member 
attached  to  or  embarked  in  a  vessel,  punish- 
ment may  net  be  imp-jsed  upon  any  mem- 
ber of  tr.e  armed  forces  under  this  article 
If  the  member  has,  bef;ire  the  Imposition  of 
euch  punishment,  demanded  trial  by  court- 
martial  In  lieu  or  such  punishment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  bill  would  give  service- 
men benefits  that  they  do  not  now  en- 
joy. A  serviceman  would  elect  whether 
to  be  tried  by  a  court-martial,  a  sum- 
mary court,  or  accept  nonjudicial  pun- 
ishment. If  he  wants  a  court-martial, 
he  may  get  it.  So  many  young  men  have 
been  getting  less  than  honorable  dis- 
charges for  minor  offenses  when  they 
were  tried  by  a  court-martial,  that  it 
seemed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  young 
servicemen  to  let  them  have  so-called 
article  15  punishment.  They  would  not 
be  required  to  be  discharged  under  con- 
ditions less  than  honorable  because  of 
punishment  imder  article  15. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Can  the  majority 
leader  and  the  chairman  assure  me  that 
an  enlisted  man  would  have  the  right  of 
choice  of  either  a  deck  court,  as  it  is 
called,  or  a  formal  court-martial? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  is  not  true  in  some 
cases  where  a  ship  is  at  sea.  That  never 
has  been  so.  But  the  bill  would  give  not 
only  to  the  man  in  the  Navy  but  the  man 
in  the  Air  Force  and  the  man  in  tlie 
Army  the  right  of  election.  The  bill  is 
intended  to  permit  smaller  penalties  to 
be  impcsed  for  offenses  that  cannot  be 
overlooked,  but  would  protect  the  record 
of  the  young  man  in  the  service.  The 
bill  was  very  carefully  considered  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thrnk  the  chair- 
man.    I  withdraw  my  objection. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  A  blue  ribbon  sub- 
committee, presided  over  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
1  Mr.  Ervin  i ,  went  into  the  bill  very  care- 
fully. The  committee  held  hearings. 
Nothing  is  contained  in  the  bill  which 
was  not  offered  with  the  intention  of 
giving  servicemen  an  option  so  that  they 
could  elect  civilian  punishment  and 
avoid  discharges  under  conditions  less 
tiian  honorable. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  that  is  very 
valuable.  I  think  perhaps  we  have  made 
legislative  history  which  the  officials  of 
the  armed  services  should  observe. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  is  no  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
pa.sscd. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  .'^GENCTES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1963 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LEGisL.\Tr\'E  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
126481  makiiv^'  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1963,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  M.-\NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  briefly  so 
that  I  may  su.ggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum ' 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
sus^est  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  leei.slative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 


Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unarumous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out ob.uction,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  that 
the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  considered 
as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment,  and  that  no  points  of  order 
will  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are,  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  20.  after  t!ie  word  •im- 
provements", to  strike  out  "and  for  acquisi- 
tion of  sites  therefor  by  donation,  exchange, 
or  purchase  at  a  nominal  cost  not  to  e.x- 
ceed  $100,". 

On  page  3,  after  line  8,  to  strike  out: 
"Research:  For  research  and  demonstra- 
tions on  the  production  and  utilization  of 
agricultural  prtxlucts.  home  ecjnom.ics,  and 
related  research  and  services,  S77  473.000: 
Provided,  That  the  limitations  contained 
herein  shall  not  apply  to  replacement  of 
buildings  needed  to  carry  out  the  Act  of 
April  24.  1948  (21  U  S  C.  113a):" 
And,  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 
"Research:  For  research  and  demonstra- 
tions on  the  production  and  utilization  of 
agricultural  products,  home  economics,  and 
related  research  and  services,  $106.126  500. 
Including  such  amounts  as  may  be  ncccssiiry. 
notwithstanding  the  foregoing  limitatioi.s, 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  for  the 
construction,  alteration,  and  equipping  of 
faculties  and  acquisition  of  the  necessary 
land  therefor  by  purchai^e.  donation  or  ex- 
change: Provided.  That  the  limitations  con- 
tained herein  shall  not  apply  to  replacenieiit 
of  buildings  needed  to  carry  out  the  Act  oT 
April  24,  1948   (21  U.S.C.  113ai:" 

On  page  4.  at  the  beginr.ing  of  tine  7,  to 
strike  out  "$56,330,500"  and  insert  "$59  180- 
500",  and  In  line  11,  after  the  word  "condi- 
tions", to  Insert  "P-ovidfd,  Thiat,  $150,000 
shall  be  available,  notwithstanding  the  fore- 
going limitations,  for  tlie  construction  and 
equipping  of  facilities  and  acquisition  of  the 
necessary  land  therefor  by  purchase,  dona- 
tion, or  exchange-  Provided  further.  That  no 
funds  shall  be  used  to  formulate  or  admin- 
ister a  bn.iceliosl8  eradication  program  for 
fiscal  year  1964  that  does  not  require  mini- 
mum matching  by  any  State  of  at  least  40 
per  centum:" 

On  page  5,  line  10,  after  the  word  "but- 
ter", to  strike  out  "$24,711,000"  and  Insert 
"$25,211,000". 

On  page  6,  after  line  21,  to  strike  out: 

"CONSTBUCnON    OF    FACILPriES 

"For  construction  of  f.xcilitles  and  ac- 
quisition of  the  necessary  land  therefor  by 
purchase,  donation  or  exchange,  $760,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended." 

On  page  8.  line  2.  after  "(7  U  S  C.  347a)", 
to  strike  out  "$59,020,000"  and  insert  "$62,- 
020,000".  and  in  line  5.  after  the  word  "all", 
to  strike  out  "$60,590,000"  and  insert  "$63,- 
590,000". 

On  page  8.  line  13,  ar^cr  the  word  "em- 
ployees", to  strike  out  "je. 505.000"  and  in- 
sert "$7,105,000". 

On  page  8,  line  23.  after  the  word  "p'-'S- 
sesslons",  to  strike  out  "$2,464,500"  and  in- 
sert "$2,724,500". 

On  page  9,  line  4,  after  "(7  U.S.C.  451 -457  i  ". 
to  strike  out  "$657,000"  and  Insert  "$707,000". 

On  page  9,  line  16,  after  the  word  "air- 
craft", to  strike  out  "$90,280,000"  and  insert 
"$90,825,000". 
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On  page  11.  line  23,  after  the  wcwd  "ex- 
pended", to  strike  out  "$25,000,000"  and  in- 
sert "$24,000,000". 

On  page  12,  at  the  beginning  of  line  14,  to 
strike  out  "$12,000,000"  and  Insert  "$12,- 
600,000". 

On  page  13,  line  7,  after  the  word  "prod- 
ucts", to  strike  out  "$9,410,000"  and  Insert 
"$9,910,000". 

On  page  14,  line  3,  after  the  word  "laws", 
to  strike  out  "$9,518,000"  and  Insert  "$9,693,- 
000". 

On  page  15,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3,  to 
strike  out  "$38,857,000"  and  Insert  "$40,- 
107.000". 

On  page  15,  after  line  11,  to  Insert: 

"construction  of  FACILrriES 

"For  construction  of  facilities  and  acquisi- 
tion of  the  necessary  land  therefor,  as  au- 
thorized by  law,  $1,600,000  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended." 

On  page  15.  line  20,  after  "(7  U.S.C.  1623 
(b))".  to  strike  out  "$1,325,000"  and  Insert 
"$1,425,000". 

On  page  16.  line  10,  after  the  word  "Act", 
to  strike  out  the  colon  and  "Provided  fur- 
ther. That  for  the  purpose  of  providing  ad- 
ditional assistance  based  on  program  par- 
ticipation and  needs  In  the  States  as  may 
be  necessary  to  aid  In  meeting  the  nutri- 
tional and  other  requirements  of  section  9  of 
the  Act,  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  of  this  ap- 
propriation shall  be  available  for  commodity 
assistance  under  section  6  of  the  Act,  In  addi- 
tion to  amounts  normally  expended  for 
commodity  procurement  under  that  section, 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe". 

On  page  17,  'Ine  5,  after  "(7  V&.C.  1766)". 
to  strike  out  "$16,145,000"  and  Insert  "$16.- 
895,000'. 

On  page  17,  after  line  17,  to  strike  out: 

"For  purchase  of  foreign  currencies  which 
accrue  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1704).  for  market  devel- 
opment activities  authorized  by  section 
104(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 
(7  use.  1704(a)),  $4,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided,  That 
funds  appropriated  herein  shall  be  used  to 
purchase  such  foreign  currencies  as  the  De- 
partment determines  are  needed  and  can  be 
used  most  effectively  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  and  such  foreign 
currencies  shall,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  104(a),  to  be  set  aside  for  sale  to 
the  Department  before  foreign  currencies 
which  accrue  under  said  title  I  are  made 
available  for  other  United  States  uses:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  this  appropriation  shall 
be  available.  In  addition  to  other  appropria- 
tions for  these  purposes,  for  the  purchase  of 
the  foregoing  currencies." 

And,  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

"For  purchase  of  foreign  currencies  which 
accrue  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1704).  for  the  purposes 
of  market  development  activities  under  sec- 
tion 104(a)  of  that  Act,  $4,000,000  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided  further. 
That  funds  appropriated  herein  shall  be  used 
to  purchase  such  foreign  currencies  as  the 
Department  determines  are  needed  and  can 
be  used  most  effectively  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  and  such  foreign 
currencies  shall,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  104(a),  be  set  aside  for  sale  to  the 
Department  before  foreign  currencies  which 
accrue  under  said  title  I  are  made  available 
for  other  United  States  uses." 

On  page  3  9,  after  line  7,  to  strike  out: 
"acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas 

"For  necessary  expenses  to  formulate  and 
carry  out  ac.-eage  allotment  and  marketing 


quota  programs  pursuant  to  provisions  of 
title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended  (7  U.S  C  1301-1393). 
$44,098,000.  of  which  not  more  than  $7,125,- 
000  shall  be  transferred  to  the  appropriation 
account  'Administrative  expenses,  section 
392.  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938V" 
And,  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

"expenses,     AGRICX^LTUaAL     STABILIZATION     AND 
CONSERVATION   SERVICE 

"For  necessary  administrative  expenses  to 
formulate  and  carry  out  programs  author- 
ized by  title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1301-1393);  Sugar  Act  of  1948  (7  U.S.C. 
1101-1161):  sections  7  to  15.  16(a).  16(d), 
and  17  of  the  Soli  Conservation  and  Domes- 
tic Allotment  Act,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C. 
590g-590o,  490p(.i),  and  590(q|  as  added  by 
section  132  of  the  Act  of  August  8,  1961;  and 
subtitles  B  and  C  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act  (7 
use.  1831-1837,  1802-1814,  and  1816) 
$95,423,000:  Prortdcd.  That,  In  addition,  not 
to  exceed  $51,379,500  may  be  transferred  to 
and  merged  with  this  appropriation  from 
the    Commodity    Credit   Corporation    fund." 

On  page  20,  at  the  beginning  of  line  9.  to 
strike  out  "$80,000.000 "  and  Insert  "$77,- 
650,000".  and  In  line  10,  after  the  word 
"year",  to  strike  out  the  colon  and  "Pro- 
vided, That  expenditures  (including  trans- 
fers) from  this  appropriation  for  other  than 
payments  to  sugar  producers  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $2,350,000". 

On  page  20,  line  22.  after  the  word 
"States",  to  strike  out  "$242,000,000"  and  In- 
sert "$212,900,000";  on  page  21,  line  3,  after 
the  word  "Prottded,",  to  strike  out  "That 
not  to  exceed  $29,100,000  of  the  total  sum 
provided  under  this  head  shall  be  available 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  for  carrying  out  such  pro- 
gram, the  cost  of  aerial  photographs,  how- 
ever, not  to  be  charged  to  such  limitation; 
but  not  more  than  $5,750,000  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  appropriation  account  'Admin- 
istrative expenses,  section  392,  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938':  Provided  further, 
That  none  of  the  funds  herein  appropriated 
shall  be  used  to  pay  the  salaries  or  expenses 
of  any  regional  Information  employees  or 
any  State  Information  employees,  but  this 
shall  not  preclude  the  answering  of  inquiries 
or  supplying  of  information  at  the  county 
level  to  individual  farmers:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That,  no  portion  of  the  funds  for  the 
1963  program  may  be  utilized  to  provide  fi- 
nancial or  technical  assistance  for  drain- 
age on  wetlands  now  designated  as  Wetland 
Types  3(111).  4 (TV),  and  5(V)  in  United 
states  Department  of  the  Interior,  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  Circular  39.  Wetlands  of 
the  United  States,  1956:  Provided  further,  ■. 
In  line  22,  after  the  word  "That",  to 
strike  out  "such"  and  Insert  "necessary"; 
and  on  page  22,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3, 
to  strike  out  "including  administration.". 

On  page  23.  line  25,  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", to  strike  out  "$300,000,000"  and  In- 
sert "$305,000,000".  and  on  page  24,  line  3. 
after  the  word  "Provided,",  to  strike  out 
"That  not  to  exceed  $9,875,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  administrative  expenses,  of  which 
not  less  than  $8,000,000  may  be  transferred 
to  the  appropriation  account  "Local  adminis- 
tration, section  388.  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act   of    1938":    Provided  further,". 

On  page  24.  after  line  10,  to  -strike  out: 

"SPECIAL   AGRICULTURAL  CONSERVATION   AND 
ADJUSTMENT    PROGRAMS 

"For  necessary  administrative  expenses  to 
carry  Into  effect  a  special  agricultural  con- 
servation program  pursuant  to  section  16(di 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Al- 
lotment Act.  as  added  by  section  132  of  the 
Act  of  August  8,  1961  (75  Stat.  302',  and  a 
sfjecial  wheat  program  pursuant  to  section 
124  of  such  Act.  $15,000,000." 


On  page  24.  line  23.  after  the  word  "serv- 
ice", to  strike  out  "$3  645  000  '  and  insert 
"$3,695,000". 

On  page  26,  line  4,  after  the  word 
"Library",  to  strike  out  "$1,028,500"  and  in- 
sert "$1,153,500". 

On  page  26,  line  13,  after  the  word  "Agri- 
culture", to  strike  out  "$3,606,000"  and  In- 
sert "$3,256,000",  and  In  line  20,  after  the 
word  "Secretary",  to  insert  a  colon  and  "Pro- 
vided further.  That  not  to  exceed  $225,000 
may  be  transferred  by  the  Secretary  from 
other  appropriations  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Office  of  Internal  Audit  and  I.nspection." 

On  page  28,  line  9.  after  the  word  "loans", 
to  strike  out  '•$275,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$290,000,000,  of  which  $50,000,000  shall  be 
placed  In  reserve  to  be  used  only  to  the 
extent  required  during  the  fiscal  year  1963 
under  the  then  existing  conditions  for  the 
expeditious  and  orderly  conduct  of  the  loan 
program." 

On  page  28,  line  21.  after  "(40  US  C  440- 
444)".  to  strike  out  "$34,382,000"  and  insert 
"$34,582,000"". 

On  page  29,  line  14.  after  the  word  ex- 
pense" ,  to  strike  out  ""$6,549,000"  and  Insert 
""$7,049,000". 

On  page  29,  line  17,  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", to  strike  out  "$3,330,000"'  and  Insert 
"$2,830,000". 

On  page  29,  line  24.  after  "(75  Stat.  391)". 
to  strike  out  "$2,278,455,000"  and  Insert 
"$2,066,955,000". 

On  page  30,  line  6,  after  "(7  U.SC.  1446; 
75  Stat.  147-148,  319)",  to  strike  out  ""$105,- 
OOO.OO^D"  and  Insert  "$95,000,000". 

On  page  30,  line  11,  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", to  strike  out  '"$47,116,000"  and  Insert 
""$43,188,500". 

On  page  31,  line  8,  after  the  word  ""re- 
coverable", to  Insert  "and  unrecovered  prior 
years'  costs.  Including  Interest  thereon,"; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  14,  to  strike  out 
'"$1,080,632,000"  and  insert  "$700,000,000";  in 
line  16.  after  the  word  "Act",  to  strike  out 
""$250,000,000""  and  Insert  "$189,000,000  ";  and 
in  line  18,  after  the  word  "Act",  to  strike 
out    "$40,000,000"'    and    Insert    "$50,000,000"". 

On  p)age  31,  line  20,  after  the  word  "For", 
to  strike  out  ""expenses  during  fiscal  year 
1963"'  and  insert  '"unrecovered  prior  years' 
cost.  Including  Interest  thereon,'",  and  In 
line  23.  after  ""(7  U.S.C.  1641-1642)"',  to  strike 
out  ""$81,218,000""  and  insert  "$15,650,000". 

On  page  32,  line  2.  after  the  word  "For'", 
to  strike  out  "expenses  during  fiscal  year 
1963"  and  Insert  "unrecovered  prior  years" 
costs"",  and  In  line  7,  after  "(7  U.S.C  1856)", 
to  strike  out  ""$125,000,000"  and  insert  "$92,- 
867,000"'. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  full  committee  has  taken  action  on 
the  bill,  events  have  made  necessary  the 
offering  of  another  amendment.  The 
Senate  passed  and  sent  to  the  other  body 
a  substitute  for  H.R.  12391,  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962. 

We  liave  been  advised  that  if  that  bill 
is  enacted  it  will  require  a  substantial 
increa.se  in  the  administrative  expenses 
for  fiscal  1963  for  the  feed  grain  and  the 
wheat  stabilization  programs.  That  in- 
cludes the  wheat  certificate  program. 
The  Department  suggested  the  sum  of 
$30,332,000  would  be  needed  for  these 
programs.  In  order  to  bring  all  these 
expenses  under  the  appropriation  pro- 
cedure, as  the  committee  had  attempted 
to  do  with  the  other  administrative  ex- 
pense items,  I  submit  an  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment  already 
adopted  on  page  20,  line  5.  after  the  word 
"fund"    to    insert:     "",    and    additional 
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amounts  not  to  exceed  $30,000,000,  may 

be  transferred  contingent  upon  the  en- 
actment of  H.R.  12391,  Food  and  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1962". 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  adopted 
under  the  conditions  applying  to  the 
other  amendments,  which  have  already 
been  approved.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr  Hol- 
land in  the  chair ' .  The  amendment  will 
be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  20, 
line  5,  after  the  word  "fund"  insert 
".  and  additional  amounts  not  to  exceed 
$30,000,000,  may  be  transferred  con- 
tingent upon  the  exactment  of  H.R. 
12391,  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1962". 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  committee  also 
reported  an  item  of  $100,000  to  improve 
the  Plant  Material  Centers  at  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  Americus.  Ga..  and  Maui,  Hawaii. 

II  develops  that  it  is  necessary  to  raise 
the  statutory  building  limitation  from 
$15,000  to  $25,000  for  the  constmction  of 
one  building  m  th:.s  program,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  cost  will  be  more  than 
$15,000. 

I  therefore  oiler  an  amendment,  at 
page  9,  Une  22,  after  the  phrase  "except 
for."  to  in.sert  "one  building  to  be  con- 
structed at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $25,000 
and". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ("Mr. 
HoLL.^^'D  in  the  chair.' .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  start  with  my  explanation  of  the  bill,  I 
wish  to  advert  to  page  6  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  which  has  to  do  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Budget  Bureau 
and  action  by  the  other  body  on  poultry 
research  facilities.  The  committee  had 
directed  that  the  work  be  done  where 
there  was  space  at  the  National  Disease 
Laboratory,  at  Ames.  Iowa,  and  that  the 
work  at  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  be  phased 
out. 

A  number  of  matters  have  been 
brought  to  my  attention  since  the  ac- 
tion of  the  committee,  of  which  I  was 
not  apprised  at  the  time  the  committee 
acted.  The  senior  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan IMr.  McN.AM.vR.'il  has  had  a  number 
of  conferences  with  me  in  regard  to  this 
situation.  I  have  been  advised  that  this 
work  is  already  being  done  in  connection 
with  one  of  the  large  drug  companies. 
I  did  not  feel  justified  in  changing  the 
action  of  the  committee  without  consult- 
ing the  members  of  the  committee,  but 
I  did  assure  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
that  I  would  state  on  the  floor  that,  in 
the  light  of  the  newly  developed  infor- 
mation, I  would  be  glad  to  suggest  to  the 
Senate  conferees  that  the  Senate  recede 
and  accept  the  proposal  of  the  House 
with  reference  to  this  research. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota-  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  am 
very  happy  the  Senator  has  taken  the 
position  he  has  stated.  I  now  have 
considerably  more  information  on  this 
subject  from  people  who  are  interested 
in  this  type  of  research.  After  I  re- 
ceived that  Information  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  research  should  be 


carried  on  where  it  is  presently  being 
done,  in  Michigan.  They  are  equipped 
to  do  it,  and  they  have  the  personnel 
there  to  handle  it.  Besides,  they  are 
receiving  a  large  contribution  from  some 
doctors,  drug  people,  and  others  con- 
cerned in  this  program. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  The  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  Vv'ill  be  a  conferee  on  the 
bill.  He  heard  what  I  said.  I  am  glad 
to  have  the  Senator's  statement.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  usually 
better  informed  than  almost  any  other 
Member  of  this  body  on  matters  that 
are  affected  by  this  agricultural  ap- 
propriation bill. 

I  now  desire  to  make  a  brief  statement 
in  regard  to  the  bill. 

Mr.     ROBERTSON.      Mr.    President, 
Vvill  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 
Mr.   ROBERTSON.     Before  the   dis- 
tinsuLshed  Senator  from  Georgia  makes 
a  statement  on  the  technicalities  of  a 
rather  long  and  very  important  biU.  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend him  for  the  fine  work  he  has  done 
in  preparing  the  bill.     It  has  been  my 
happy  privilege  to  serve  for  a  number 
of   years   on   the   subcommittee  of   the 
Appropriations  Comtmttee  which  han- 
dles the  annual  supply  bill  for  the  De- 
partment of  .Agriculture. 

My  distineuished  friend  from  Georgia 
is  the  chairman  of  that  subcommittee. 
I  have  found  that  there  is  no  Member 
of  the  Senate  who  is  more  conversant 
than  he  with  the  problems  confronting 
our  farmers.  They  are  serious  problems. 
I  have  found  him  to  be  sympathetic  to 
those  problems.  I  found  him  to  be  pro- 
gressive in  his  attitude  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  those  problems,  but  without  in- 
dulging in  any  extravagance  that  might 
be  referred  to  under  the  heading  of  po- 
litical expediency. 

I  believe  Senators  will  find,  when  he 
presents  the  bill,  which  is  under  the 
House  figure  and  under  the  budget  esti- 
mate, but  still  has  some  increases  over 
the  House  figures  in  certain  essential 
fields,  that  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  indeed  done  a  work  of  real  master 
craftsmanship  in  the  practical  art  of 
politics,  which  Ls  the  bringing  in  of  an 
appropriation  bill  designed  in  a  practical 
way  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  farmers. 

I  wish  to  make  one  comment  about 
one  action  the  committee  took.  It  elimi- 
nated the  Reuss  amendment  which  put 
a  limitation  on  expenditures  for  the  soil 
conservation  fund  for  the  drainage  of 
potholes  in  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota. 
The  members  of  the  committee  are  very 
much  concerned  with  the  problem  con- 
cerning migratory  birds,  especially  ducks. 
The  recent  census  shows  that  the  sup- 
ply this  fall  of  the.se  birds  wUl  be  the 
lowest  during  the  11  years  since  the  cen- 
suses have  been  taken.  In  other  words, 
it  will  be  the  lowest  since  we  took  this 
country  from  the  Indians. 

There  should  be  no  shooting  of  ducks 
this  fall,  but  we  are  committed  to  the 
revenue  from  the  duck  stamp  The  De- 
partment will  make  a  statement  on  some 
kind  of  season  this  year,  although  it  has 
not  declared  yet  how  long  it  will  be  or 
what  the  bag  limit  will  be ;  however,  some 
season  will  be  declared. 


I  hope  and  pray  that  duck  hunters 
will  not  himt  ducks  this  season.  I  re- 
fused to  go  duck  hunting  last  year,  be- 
cause the  supply  was  so  small;  I  there- 
fore did  not  have  the  heart  to  cut  down 
the  brood  stock.  This  fall  there  will  be 
a  17-percent  decrease  from  what  there 
was  last  year. 

Some  years  ago  I  went  down  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  to  see  the  last 
two  passenger  pigeons  which  were  killed 
in  this  area.  The  last  two,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. They  were  killed  in  1887,  75  years 
ago.  One  hundred  years  ago  the  supply 
of  passenger  pigeons  was  so  large  that 
they  darkened  the  sky  like  a  great  cloud. 
They  are  all  gone  now.  In  the  last 
hundred  years  we  have  destroyed  com- 
pletely 1,200  different  .species  of  birds.  I 
would  say  that  one  of  our  greatest  re- 
sources is  ducks.  They  used  to  be  plenti- 
ful, but  now  they  are  threatened.  So 
when  we  took  out  of  this  bill  authority  to 
contribute  up  to  $18  an  acre  to  drain  pot- 
holes, and.  after  they  were  drained  to 
put  them  into  production,  to  pay  $20  an 
acre  not  to  produce  on  such  acres,  it 
was  t)ecause  the  Senate  had  passed  a 
similar  House  bill,  and  that  carried  a 
Senate  amendment  which  we  thought 
was  better  than  the  Reuss  limitation  on 
an  appropriation. 

In  addition,  the  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  last  Thursday  and  sent  to  the 
House  will  apparently  be  pas.sed  without 
any  objection,  and  become  permanent 
legislation,  whereas  this  provision  would 
be  effective  only  for  1  year  as  a  limitation 
on  that  year's  appropriation. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  has 
stated  the  matter  correctly,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  his  very  lavish  praise  for  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  with 
which  he  introduced  his  remarks. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Those  were  the 
truest  words  uttered  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  generosity. 

This  item  was  eliminated  from  the  bill 
because  of  the  fact  that  there  was  per- 
manent legislation  pending  which  was 
more  far  reaching,  and  established  more 
definite  standards.  Such  legislation  was 
reported  by  the  standing  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  has  passed 
the  Senate.  It  wa.s  understood  in  the 
committee  that  if  anything  should  hap- 
pen to  this  legislation  along  the  way  to 
prevent  its  enactment  into  law.  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  would  recede  on  this  item. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mad- 
am President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  House  bill  which  the  Sen- 
ate passed  on  Thursday,  August  23, 
goes  far  enough  in  this  direction.  I 
should  Uke  to  submit  for  printing  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  statement  and 
explanation  with  regard  to  that  bill, 
which  appears  on  page  17350  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  August  23,  1962. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Madam  President.  I 
have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Nettberger  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota? 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  o:-dered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

That  the  SdII  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  liserting  after  section  16  there- 
of the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  16A.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  not  enter  Into  an  agreement  in  the 
States  of  North  E>akota.  South  Dakota,  and 
Minnesota  to  provide  financial  or  technical 
assistance  for  wetland  drainage  on  a  farm 
under  authority  of  this  Act,  If  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  has  made  a  finding  that  wild- 
life preservation  will  be  materially  harmed 
on  that  farm  by  such  drainage  and  that 
preservation  cf  such  land  In  Its  undralned 
status  win  materially  contribute  to  wildlife 
preservation  and  such  finding,  Identifying 
specifically  the  farm  and  the  land  on  that 
farm  with  respect  to  which  the  finding  was 
made,  has  been  filed  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  within  ninety  da3-s  after  the 
filing  of  the  application  for  drainage  assist- 
ance: Provided,  That  the  limitation  against 
furnishing  such  financial  or  technical  as- 
sistance shall  terminate  (1)  at  such  time  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  notifies  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  such  limita- 
tion should  not  be  applicable,  (2)  one  year 
after  the  date  on  which  the  adverse  finding 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  filed  un- 
less during  that  time  an  oSer  has  been  made 
by  the  Secret;iry  of  the  Interior  or  a  State 
government  agency  to  lease  or  to  purchase 
the  wetland  area  from  the  owner  thereof  as 
a  waterfowl  resource,  or  (3)  five  years  after 
the  date  on  which  such  adverse  finding  was 
filed  If  such  an  oflfer  to  lease  or  to  purch.ase 
such  wetland  area  has  not  been  accepted  by 
the  owner  thereof:  Provided  further.  That 
upon  any  change  In  the  ownership  of  the 
land  with  respect  to  which  such  adverse 
finding  was  filed,  the  eligibility  of  such  land 
for  such  financial  or  technical  assistance 
shall  be  redetermined  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section." 

Mr.  KUCHl-n:,.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  now  yield  to  the 
distinguished  minority  whip. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  IMr.  Robertson  J 
will  lend  me  his  attention  for  a  mo- 
ment. I  do  not  rise  in  any  sense  to  chal- 
lenge the  comments  which  my  able 
friend  from  Virginia  made,  except  af- 
firmatively to  point  out  that  they  do 
not  apply  to  the  Pacific  coast  fly  way. 
I  am  sure  he  will  agree  with  me  in  that 
conclusion. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  agree,  with  a 
modification.  That  area  has  a  few  more 
ducks  than  v.-e  have,  but  not  nearly 
enough. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
Senator's  agreement,  but  I  categorically 
reject  his  modification. 

INTaODUCTORY    STATEMENT 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Madam  President.  I 
wi.sh  now  to  proceed  with  a  brief  state- 
ment outlining  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

This  is  the  annual  supply  bill  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  not 
generally  realized  that  the  programs 
carried  out  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture have  direct  and  widespread  bene- 
fits to  all  segments  of  our  nation,  and 
are  not  limited  to  agriculture.  The 
activities  of  this  Department  make  sig- 
nificant and  substantial  contributions  to 
consumers,  industry,  trade,  commerce, 
and  our  foreign  policy,  as  well  as  to  the 
welfare  of  the  general  public, 
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American  agriculture  has  been  an  out- 
standing success  in  its  contribution  to 
the  continuing  development  of  our 
economy  and  high  standard  of  living. 
The  present  efficiency  of  American  agri- 
culture must  not  blind  us  to  the  un- 
finished work  and  requirements  which 
lie  ahead.  There  are  many  problems 
still  facing  Agriculture  and  the  Nation 
generally,  and  the  world,  and  to  solve 
these  problems  we  must  continue  to  pro- 
vide adequate  financing  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  not  only  to  help 
farmers  receive  a  fair  share  of  the 
wealth  that  they  produce,  but  also  to 
make  further  contributions  to  the  health 
and  well-being  of  American  consumers 
and  contribute  to  the  strengthening  of 
our  entire  economy. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  magnitude  of  the  agricultural 
appropriations  bill  has  increased  in  re- 
cent years,  and  this  is  largely  due  to  the 
costs  of  the  farm  program,  and  to  the 
operations  under  what  is  referred  to  as 
Public  Law  480. 

In  total,  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
recommends  appropriations  of  $4,774,- 
983,000.  This  is  a  decrease  of  $700,859,- 
500  under  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the 
other  body;  the  bill  as  reported  is 
$1,211,800,500  under  the  appropriations 
for  1962,  and  it  is  $1,579,800,000  under 
the  estimates  considered  for  1963. 

This  bill  aLso  cames  $3,209,472,000  to 
reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration for  program  costs  authorized 
by  various  laws.  The  regular  reimburse- 
ment to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion for  realized  losses  under  the  price 
support  and  related  programs,  for  fiscal 
year  1961  is  $2,066,955,000.  In  addition. 
S95  million  is  carried  to  reimburse  the 
Coi-poration  for  the  1962  costs  of  the 
special  milk  program.  The  special  milk 
program  is  now  carried  on  a  regular  ap- 
propriation basis  in  this  bill. 

The  committee  has  denied  the  budget 
proposal  to  reimburse  the  Corporation 
for  $423  million,  which  is  one-third  of 
the  revaluation  of  inventory  loss 
amounting  to  $1,268,546,877.  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  full  amount  of 
this  revaluation  cost  should  be  presented 
and  considered  as  a  separate'  item  at  the 
appropriate  time. 

TOBnCN    ASSISTANCE    PROGRAMS 

The  bill  also  carries  $1,047,517,000  to 
reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration for  costs  in  carrying  out  Public 
Law  480  activities,  including  sales  for 
foreign  currencies,  emergency  famine  re- 
lief, and  long-term  supply  contracts. 
Under  this  general  heading  are  also  in- 
cluded expenses  for  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  and  bartered  mate- 
rials for  the  supplement  stockpile.  As 
the  bill  came  to  the  committee,  it  pro- 
vided $1,576,850,000  for  these  various 
items  but  denied  the  unrecovered  costs 
for  1962,  amounting  to  $384,885,000. 

Last  year,  as  Senators  will  recall,  the 
committee  agreed  to  the  proposal  for 
advance  reimbursement  appropriations 
totaling  $1,600  million  for  these  pro- 
grams. As  indicated,  their  total  cost  for 
1962  amounted  to  $1,984,885,000,  includ- 
ing the  amounts  carried  in  this  bill. 

These  programs  are  authorized  by 
specific  legislative  enactments,  and  have 


usually  been  reimbursed  on  a  realized 
cost  basis.  The  committee  believes  it 
unwise  to  continue  these  large  advance 
reimbursement  appropriations,  and  has 
recommended  reductions  in  these  items. 
The  bill  provides  $1,047,517,000  for  these 
purposes,  and  provides  $662,632,000  for 
advance  reimbursements  for  costs  in- 
curred under  some  of  these  programs 
for  1963.  The  committee  believes  that 
the  amounts  provided  will  be  adequate 
for  this  calendar  year. 

GENERAL  ACTivrnzs 
For  the  general  activities  and  credit 
agencies  of  the  Department  under  titles 
I  and  n  of  the  bill  the  committee 
recommends  an  appropriation  of  $1,558,- 
462,000.  This  is  an  increase  of  $147,781,- 
500  over  1962  and  an  increase  of 
$49,473,500  over  the  bill  as  it  came  from 
the  other  body,  but  is  still  $6,931,000  un- 
der the  budget  request, 
payments;    roa    extension    and    cocpniATrvi 

STATE    EXPERLMEI*T    STATION    RESEARCH 

The  bill  carries  an  appropriation  of 
$63,590,000  for  paj-ments  to  States  for 
the  Extension  Service.  This  amoimt  is 
$4  million  over  the  1962  level  for  pay- 
ments to  county  extension  workers,  and 
is  an  increase  of  $3,500,000  over  the 
budget  request  and  tlie  amount  in  the 
bill  as  it  came  to  the  committee. 

For  the  payments  to  the  States  for  co- 
opera  tiv  3  research  under  the  Federal 
grant  program,  the  bill  carries  $38,207,- 
000.  This  is  an  increase  of  $2  million 
over  1962.  as  requested  in  tlie  budget 
and  pro\-ided  by  the  other  body. 

AGRICTJLTURAL     RESEARCH     STRVICT     PROGRAMS 

I  want  to  make  a  few  comments  with 
regard  to  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service.  For  plant  and  animal  disease 
and  pest  control  the  committee  restored 
the  full  oudcet  estimate  of  $3  million  to 
initiate  the  hog  cholera  eradication  pro- 
gram which  was  authorized  by  law.  la.st 
vear.  As  I  recall,  the  bill  was  intro- 
duced by  my  di.stmgtiished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia   iMr.  T.alm.'iDge:. 

This  is  a  cooperative  program,  and 
the  corr.mittee  believes  that  the  full 
amount  should  be  provided.  Most  of 
the  other  small  increases  requested  in 
the  budget  are  provided  for  plant  quar- 
antine and  regulatory  activities. 

The  committee  restored  the  budget 
estimate  for  the  meat  inspection  service, 
totaling  $25,211,000.  and  the  amount  pro- 
vided is  $.  million  more  than  the  amount 
allowed  for  the  meat  inspection  program 
in  fiscal  1962. 

For  research  conducted  by  Uie  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service,  the  com.mittee 
has  made  a  number  of  changes  over  the 
bill  as  It  came  to  us,  totaling  $28,653,500. 
The  comi:iittee  merged  with  this  item 
•Construction  of  Facilities." 

TTTIi  IZATION   RESEARCH    PROGRAM 

The  principal  increase  made  by  the 
committee  was  to  provide  an  mcrease  of 
$25  miHicn  to  initiate  a  concerted,  and 
greatb'  ercpanded  program  on  utiliza- 
tion reseirch  and  development.  The 
committee  report  deals  with  this  item  in 
some  deti.il.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  erccerpt  from  the  committee  re- 
port, beginning  at  the  bottom  of  page  6 
and  ending  at  the  top  of  page  8,  dealing 
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with  this  subject,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UTILIZATION'         RESEARCH         AND         DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 

The  story  of  American  agriculture  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  success  stones  of  modern 
times.  But  the  success  is  marred  by  the 
channelmg  of  much  of  our  agricultural  pro- 
duction into  Government  storage  or  into 
disposal  abroad  at  an  economic  loss  to  the 
Nation.  To  meet  this  problem,  various  farm 
programs  have  been  enacted  Into  law  over 
the  years,  costing  us,  during  the  last  10  years. 
over  $26.2  billion,  and  the  Department  h.is 
on  hand,  as  of  now,  an  Inventory  of  84,286- 
507,000  The  Senate  has  Just  passed  another 
farm  bill  dealing  with  this  problem  Muiiy 
unexplolted  opportunities  presently  exist  for 
utilizing  our  surplus  production  through  re- 
search and  development  of  new  uses  for  these 
commodities. 

The  Agricultural  Research  Service  has  been 
conducting  for  many  years  a  program  of  utlU- 
Eation  research  and  development  to  find  new 
food,  feed,  and  Industrial  uses  for  farm 
products.  This  research,  though  limited,  has 
been  very  successful  in  providing  additional 
markets  for  commodities  that  otherwise 
would  have  further  contributed  to  the 
expensive  Government  storage  and  disposal 
programs 

The  need  to  expand  utilization  research  t« 
find  new  and  improved  uses  and  markets, 
particularly  industrial  uses  and  markets  for 
agricultural  commodities  and  products,  Is 
Increasingly  evident.  In  the  supplem.ent  to 
the  Senate  hearings  on  this  bill  the  follow- 
ing statement  appears  on  page  21,  and  points 
out,  as  follows : 

In  Its  two  decades  of  operation,  USDA 
utilization  research  and  development  has 
added  over  $2  5  biilion  of  value  to  farm 
commodities  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $200 
million — representing  a  benefit-to-cost  ratio 
of  15  to  1  Although  there  has  been  an  in- 
creasing cost  per  man-year  of  research 
throughout  this  period,  this  continuing  pro- 
gram of  fundamental  research  and  applied 
technology  has  resulted  in  spiraUng  ndvant- 
ages,  with  each  succeeding  year  giving  more 
return  per  year  for  the  total  expenditure 
For  example,  during  the  past  5  years  utiliza- 
tion research  enhanced  agricultural  com- 
modities $1.75  billion,  which  Is  70  percent 
of  the  total  gain  made  in  the  two  decades 
of  this  program.  This  increasing  rate  of 
return  is  expected  to  continue,  as  the  store- 
house of  scientific  and  technologic  informa- 
tion is  accumulated. 

The  committee  believes  It  is  clearly  evident 
that  an  all-out  efTort  should  be  made  to 
greatly  expand  and  accelerate  potential  uses 
for  agricultural  commodities.  Present  ex- 
penditures of  about  $18,573,000  annually  by 
the  agency  are  infinitesimal  in  view  of  these 
vast  expenditures  to  acquire,  store,  handle, 
and  dlspo.se  of  these  surpluses 

The  committee  has  recr)mmended  an  in- 
crease of  $25  million  for  the  initiation  of  a 
concerted  research  program  to  develop  new 
uses  for  agricultural  comm.Ddities.  This  .$25 
million  is  to  be  allocated  with  considerable 
discretion  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  the  purpose  of  accelerating  utilization 
research  through  agreements  and  contracts 
with  private  organizations  and  firms  and  to 
improve,  construct,  and  staff  such  research 
facilities;  as  well  as  to  take  such  other  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  a  greatly 
accelerated  research  program. 

In  the  last  10  years,  Federal  expenditures 
for  surplus  commodities  have  kept  mount- 
ing as  productivity  on  farms  has  increased. 
Every  effort  has  been  made  to  export  and 
to  practically  give  away  these  commodities 
It  appears  that  these  large  surpluses  will 
continue  to  be  with  us  for  some  time,  and 


the  committee  believes  that  one  solution  to 
this  problem — and  it  Involves  a  very  small 
exj^enditure  of  funds  In  comparison  with  the 
costs  of  all  of  these  programs — Is  to  embark 
upon  an  accelerated  all-out  utilization  re- 
search program.  The  committee  recom- 
mends, without  any  earmarking  of  funds, 
that  in  this  accelerated  research  program 
attention  be  given  to  the  desert  grapefruit 
and  grapefruit  products,  to  grapes,  and  any 
acceleration  needed  on  flax  and  flaxseed. 
The  committee  expects  the  Department  to 
keep  it  informed  periodically  on  plans  and 
progress  made  under  the  accelerated  utiliza- 
tion research  program. 

M.\RKETINC      AND      SCHOOL      LUNCH      PROGRAMS 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  For  the  Inspection, 
reseaich,  and  regulatory  activities  of  the 
Asricultural  Marketing  Service,  the  bill 
provides  $40  107,000,  including  the  full 
budget  request  for  mandatory  poultry 
inspection. 

An  appropriniion  of  $1,600,000  is  car- 
ried in  the  bill  to  provide  adequate  fa- 
cilities for  carrying  on  marketing  re- 
.search  on  peanuts  as  justified  by  the 
Department  before  the  Appropriation 
Committee:^. 

The  committee  bill  provides  a  total  of 
$20,895,000  to  finance  the  activities  of 
the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  This 
is  an  increase  of  S5  million  over  last  year 
in  direct  appropriations.  The  increases 
are  to  accelerate  market  development  ac- 
tivities. 

The  bill  provides  appropriations  total- 
ing $230  million  for  school  lunch  and  the 
special  milk  program,  and  the  latter 
is  placed  on  a  direct  appropriation  be- 
ginning this  year.  In  addition,  $145  mil- 
lion of  commodities  are  furnished  to  the 
program  by  section  6  purchases,  by  sec- 
tion 32  transfer,  and  by  donations  from 
inventories.  We  anticipate  that  there 
'*  will  be  approximately  $100  million  of  do- 
nations from  inventories  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Coi'poration.  as  there  have 
been  each  year  in  the  past. 

APPROPRIATION     PROCEDURES 

The  committee  has  instituted  in  this 
bill  a  chan::e  in  appropriation  procedures 
for  the  farm  programs  administered  by 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service.  Heretofore,  these 
programs  have  been  financed  by  direct 
appropriations  and  by  limitations  within 
appropriation  items  as  well  as  by  trans- 
fers from  other  agencies.  The  commit- 
tee has  proposed  to  merge  all  of  these 
administrative  expense  costs  into  a  single 
item,  and  recommends  an  appropria- 
tion of  895,423.000  for  this  purpose.  This 
is  only  $5  million  below  the  amoimts 
requested  in  the  budget  estimates  for 
these  purposes  and  provided  by  the  other 
body.  In  addition,  a  provision  has  been 
inserted  authorizing  the  transfer  from 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  funds  of 
S81.379.500 — this  includes  the  amounts 
of  the  estimates  to  which  the  Senate 
agreed  a  few  minutes  ago — for  use  by 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service  in  carrying  out  storage 
and  price  support  activities. 

In  setting  up  this  one  appropriation 
account,  the  committee  has  reduced  the 
amounts  of  appropriations  for  the  Agri- 
cultural Conservation  Program  and  for 
the  Suaar  Act.  and  made  the  full  amount 
of  S305  million  for  the  Conservation  Re- 
serve available  for  program  payments. 


It  is  believed  this  procedure  will  con- 
tribute to  administrative  savings.  We 
believe  this  procedure  of  con.solidating 
these  expense  accounts  will  result  in  con- 
siderable savings,  and  I  know  it  will 
enable  Congress  and  the  public  to  have 
a  much  clearer  idea  of  just  what  is  in- 
volved in  the  administration  of  the  farm 
program. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  be- 
lieve this  proposal  as  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  a  good  step  for- 
ward. Presently  the  comity  committees 
have  to  deal  with  several  accounts  from 
which  their  employee  salaries  are  paid. 
If  their  salaries  would  come  under  one 
lump-sum  item.  I  think  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  eliminate  some  of  the  personnel 
and  duplication. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  tliank  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  for  his  statement. 
I  certainly  am  hopeful  that  this  will  re- 
sult In  substantial  savings,  at  least  in 
the  administrative  costs  involved,  inas- 
much as  in  the  past  it  has  been  necessary 
to  try  to  make  such  payments  from  four 
or  five  different  funds  to  a  single  indi- 
vidual for  doing  the  administrative  work. 

This  saving  has  been  made  with  the 
assistance  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  I  Mr.  Young  1 .  wlio  in 
the  days  when  the  other  party  was  in  the 
majority  presided  with  great  distinction 
as  chairman  of  this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much.     - 

SOIL   CONSERVATION    PROGRAMS 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  bill  carries  an 
advance  authorization  of  $250  million 
for  the  1963  agricultural  conservation 
program.  This  is  the  same  amount  as 
the  1962  program  authorized  last  year. 

For  the  soil  and  water  conservation 
programs  administered  by  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  a  total  of  $187,910,000 
is  recommended  in  the  bill.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $9,632,000  over  1962  for  these 
imfHjrtant  conservation  activities. 

CREDIT    PROGRAMS 

The  committee  recommends  loan  au- 
thorizations totaling  $340  million  for  the 
lending  programs  administered  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  under  the 
"direct  loan  account"  authorized  in  the 
Agricultural  Appropriation  Act,  1961. 
An  authorization  of  $290  million  is  pro- 
vided for  farm  operating  loans,  which  is 
$15  million  over  the  budget  request  and 
carried  in  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the 
other  body.  An  authorization  of  $50 
million  is  carried  for  real  estate  loans,  of 
which  $40  million  is  for  farm  owner- 
ship loans  and  $10  million  for  soil  and 
water  conservation  loans. 

For  the  programs  administered  by  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  a 
total  of  $480  million  authorization  is 
provided,  of  which  $100  million  is  placed 
in  a  contingency  reserve.  These  au- 
thorizations are  the  full  amount  and  as 
requested  in  the  revised  budget. 

The  committee  has.  however,  been  con- 
cerned about  the  controversy  which  has 
developed  with  regard  to  generation  and 
transmission  loans,  and  has  suggested 
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that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  may  wish  to  carefully  reexam- 
ine this  aspect  of  the  program. 

UTILIZATION  RESEARCH 

Madam  President,  at  this  point  I  wish 
to  make  a  statement  with  particular 
regard  to  the  $25  million  increase  in 
the  utilization  research  work.  We  in 
this  country  today  occupy  a  very  unusual 
position,  because,  Madam  President, 
throughout  all  of  human  history  man- 
kind has  been  compeled  to  wage  a 
constant  struggle  to  produce  sufficient 
food  and  fiber  to  assure  his  existence. 
Ours  is  the  only  civilization  known  to 
man  that  has  been  faced  over  a  period 
of  years  with  the  serious  problem  of  deal- 
ing with  more  food  than  our  people  can 
cat  and  more  fiber  than  they  can  utilize 
for  clothing. 

One  of  the  great  miracles  of  the 
present  era  has  been  the  record  increase 
of  production  with  fewer  hands  at  work 
by  American  agriculture. 

Our  production  has  been  so  great  that 
we  have  been  the  breadbasket  for  hungry 
people  of  almost  every  country,  both  old 
and  new,  in  every  conceivable  corner  of 
the  globe. 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  have  given  or 
sold  for  soft  currencies — which  are  of 
little  practical  value  to  u.s — many  billions 
of  dollars  of  food  and  fiber,  we  are  still 
confronted  with  tremendous  surpluses. 

The  program  of  disposal  has  been 
costly.  Nearly  a  billion  dollars  has  been 
expended  on  freight  charges  alone — to 
transport  these  vast  quantities  of  food 
and  fiber,  to  deliver  them  to  their  re- 
cipients all  over  the  world.  We  are  pay- 
ing almost  $2  million  each  and  every  day 
for  storage  costs. 

This  record  production  by  less  than 
10  percent  of  our  people  is  a  great  tribute 
to  the  magnificent  work  that  has  been 
done  in  the  field  of  production  research 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  problems  of  surpluses  did  not  be- 
come so  serious  until  comparatively  re- 
cent years  and  research  designed  to  pro- 
vide for  the  utilization  of  these  surpluses 
has  lagged  far  behind  the  research  in 
improved  production. 

The  utilization  research  program  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
limited  but.  with  the  means  at  its  dis- 
ixjsal.  it  has  done  a  splendid  job  in  dis- 
covering new  methods  of  using  our  sur- 
plus production  for  the  benefit  of  all  of 
our  citizens. 

The  committee  has  sought  to  find  an 
answer  that  would  at  least  in  part,  solve 
the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  all  of 
these  surplus  agricultural  products. 

We  have  recommended  an  increase  of 
$25  million  for  the  initiation  of  an 
accelerated  research  program  to  develop 
new  uses  for  agricultural  commodities. 
We  must  find  some  means,  other  than 
almost  forcing  these  commodities  upon 
the  people  of  other  lands,  without  any 
return  in  tax  dollars.  We  must  turn 
some  of  these  tax -purchased  surpluses 
into  commodities  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  American  people.  The  $25  miUion 
sought  is  minute  indeed  when  compared 
with  the  total  spent  and  lost  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  last  10  years  in  handling 
surplus  commodities. 


This  appropriation  increase  would  be 
used,  with  wide  discretion  by  the  Secre- 
tary- of  Agriculture,  for  accelerating  utili- 
zation research  through  agreements  and 
contracts  with  private  organizations  and 
firms,  to  improve  and  construct  research 
facilities  as  needed,  and  to  take  such 
other  steps  as  may  be  necessarv-  to  carry 
out  a  greatly  intensified  research  pro- 
gram. 

One  of  the  best  solutions  at  hand  for 
our  problems  of  mounting  surpluses  is  to 
begin  and  becin  at  once  this  ffistcr  paced 
program  of  utilization  research  to  de- 
velop and  determine  the  means  by  which 
the  people  of  this  country  can  enjoy  the 
cornucopia  of  prosperity  which  is  ours 
because  of  the  ingenuity,  aggre.ssivcness, 
and  determination  of  our  farmers  and  of 
our  blessed  land. 

We  all  recocnize  that  we  live  In  an  ape 
of  science.  American  agriculture — the 
most  productive  and  efficient  in  the 
world— Is  a  product  of  our  scientific  de- 
velopment. 

Our  farm  abundance  today  is  based 
squarely  on  the  results  of  a  hundred 
years  of  farm  production  research.  This 
research  has  given  us  the  great  variety 
and  high  quality  of  our  agricultural 
products.  Because  of  research,  less  than 
one-tenth  of  our  total  labor  force,  work- 
ing on  the  land,  can  feed  all  our  people. 
Largely  because  of  farm  production  re- 
search, the  average  family  in  this  country 
enjoys  a  varied  and  healthful  diet  at  a 
cost  of  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  fam- 
ily's take-home  pay. 

But  research  to  find  new  uses  and 
wider  markets  for  our  agricultural  abun- 
dance— what  we  call  utilization  re- 
search— has  lagged  far  behind  the  pro- 
duction research  that  has  made  our 
abundance  possible. 

Utilization  research  did  not  begin  in 
earnest  until  about  1940 — or  some  80 
years  after  the  need  for  farm  production 
research  was  recognized  through  the 
establishment  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  land-grant  colleges. 
Over  the  last  20  years,  utilization  re- 
search, to  find  new  uses  and  wider  mar- 
kets for  farm  products,  has  received  only 
a  fraction  of  the  support  which  we  have 
continued  to  give  to  production  research. 

I  am  not  critical  of  the  cuccess  of  our 
production  research.  Without  the  means 
found  to  reduce  costs  of  production, 
American  agriculture  would  have  been 
destroyed.  But  the  success  we  have 
achieved  in  production  research  demon- 
strates the  importance  of  increasing  our 
search  for  new  uses  for  farm  products. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  twofold; 

First,  though  only  limited  efTort  has 
been  devoted  .so  far  to  utilization  re- 
searcli.  it  has  clearly  demonstrated  its 
value.  The  benefits  of  this  research  to 
the  Nation  have  already  far  exceeded  its 
cost . 

Second,  our  scientists  engaged  in  this 
effort  clearly  see  opportunities  that  addi- 
tional utilization  research  can  exploit  for 
the  benefit  of  the  national  economy  and 
all  our  people. 

During  two  decades  of  operation,  utili- 
zation research  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  added  more  than  $2.5  billions 
in  value  to  farm  commodities  of  many 
kinds,  at  a  cost  in  Federal  funds  of  less 
than  $200  million.   This  means  that  each 


dollar  of  utilization  research  over  the 
past  20  years  yielded  an  average  of  $15 
in  benefits  to  the  economy.  In  the  last 
few  years,  moreover,  the  techniques  of 
utilization  research  have  been  improved 
and  the  new  knowledge  developed  has 
gained  wider  and  more  rapid  application. 
As  a  result,  the  benefit-cost  ratio  has 
also  improved.  In  the  period  1956  to 
1960.  for  example,  benefits  amounted  to 
$25  for  each  dollar  spent  for  research. 

This  Increased  rate  of  return  has  oc- 
curred in  spite  of  the  rising  cost  per  man- 
year  of  research.  But.  as  with  other 
kinds  of  research,  benefits  t^nd  to  multi- 
ply as  the  storehouse  of  scientific  and 
technological  information  is  accumu- 
lated. Further  improvements  in  the 
benefit-cost  ratio  of  utilization  research 
can  be  expected. 

Let  us  examine  in  a  bit  more  detail  just 
what  some  of  the  specific  benefits  of  this 
research  have  been,  and  then  explore 
briefly  some  of  the  promising  possibilities 
that  lie  ahead 

First,  we  might  consider  the  markets 
for  vegetable  and  animal  fa*.5  and  oils. 
These  are  farm  products  important  in 
every  section  of  the  country. 

Our  total  market  for  fats  and  oils 
amounts  to  about  18  billion  pounds. 
Nearly  half  of  this — 8  6  billion  pounds — 
is  in  foods.  About  a  fifth — 3  5  billion 
pounds — is  in  industrial  products.  More 
than  a  fourth — 5.2  billion  pounds — of 
all  our  fats  and  oils  is  exported. 

What  has  utilization  research  done 
for  fats  and  oils?  Soybeans  will  give 
us  part  of  the  answer.  The  improve- 
ment in  flavor  and  stability  of  soybean 
oil  through  research  has  led  to  ex- 
panded food  uses  worth  about  $46  mil- 
lion annually.  As  a  result,  soybeans 
have  replaced  surplus  grain  and  cotton 
on  some  27  million  acres  of  cropland. 

Development  cf  ways  to  use  inedible 
fats  in  animal  feeds  has  created  a  new 
market  for  700  million  pounds  of  surplus 
fats  each  year,  worth  about  $45  million 
annually. 

Development  of  new  and  improved 
industrial  products  from  various  seed 
oils  has  increased  annual  sales  of 
vegetable  oil  by  $18  million.  In  addi- 
tion, this  research  has  given  consumers 
many  u.sefu!  pew  products,  such  as  more 
durable  and  flexible  sheet  plastics,  new 
foam  plastics  made  from  castor  cil.  and 
new  linseed  oil-water  emulsion  paints 
that  are  easier  to  apply  and  give  a 
longer-lasting  flnish. 

Utilization  research  has  also  developed 
new  outlets  for  animal  fats,  in  a  number 
of  industrial  processes.  These  include 
improved  oleic-acid  products  for  better 
vinyl  plastics,  stearic  acid  for  use  in 
rubber  manufacture,  improved  tallow 
derivatives  for  tinning  processes  and  cold 
rolling  of  steel.  In  total,  animal  fat 
markets  have  been  increased  by  about 
$16  million  a  year. 

All  together,  benefits  to  fats  and  oils 
from  utilization  research  amount  to  at 
least  $125  million  in  additional  sales. 

We  have  scarcely  scratched  the  sur- 
face in  exploring  wider  and  more  varied 
uses  of  large  quantities  of  fats  produced 
on  our  farms. 

Some  of  the  benefits,  which  have  sub- 
stantial dollar  value  but  cannot  be 
precisely  calculated,  are  not  included  in 
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this  total.  They  include  the  develop- 
ment of  improved  high-protein  cotton- 
seed and  soybean  oil  meals,  needed  by 
our  growing  livestock  and  poultry  indus- 
tries, and  a  variety  of  new,  high-quality 
food  products  from  fats  and  oils,  now 
available  to  consumers  at  low  cost. 

A  number  of  us  are  especially  con- 
cerned about  what  utilization  research 
has  dC'ne  for  cotton.  This  is  a  story  of 
accomplishment  that  benefits  not  only 
cotton  farmers  in  my  State  and  others, 
but  also  consumers  in  every  State. 

Utilization  research  at  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  Laboratory  in  New  Or- 
leans laid  much  of  the  groundwork  for 
the  cotton  industry's  development  of 
wash-and-wear  fabrics.  Recent  im- 
provements in  these  fabrics  are  also 
products  of  the  creative  research  by  Fed- 
eral scientists  at  New  Orleans. 

In  addition,  they  have  developed  many 
other  new  cotton  products  and  new  ways 
of  using  cotton.  These  include  an  all- 
cotton  elastic  bandage;  new  fiame- 
resistant  fabrics  for  both  military  and 
civilian  use;  heat-resistant  fabrics  for 
ironing-board  covers;  and  more  durable 
shade  cloth  used  to  grow  thousands  of 
acres  of  fine  tobacco. 

USDA  .scientists  have  also  made  many 
contributions  to  improved  textile  ma- 
chinery that  help  cotton  compete  as  a 
raw  material  in  our  textile  mills  with 
manmade  fibers — and  give  consumers 
better  products. 

In  1960.  we  used  about  23,5  pounds  of 
cotion  per  per.son  m  this  country.  But 
we  know,  from  long-term  market  trends, 
that  if  utilization  research  had  not  de- 
veloped wash-wear  cottons  and  other 
new  products  I  have  mentioned,  per 
capita  disappearance  of  cotton  in  this 
country  would  have  declined  to  20.5 
pounds — or  3  pounds  less  than  the  actual 
figure. 

In  other  words,  utilization  research 
created  additional  uses  for  cotton  total- 
ing more  than  a  million  bales  a  year.  It 
slowed  down  the  decline  m  cotton's  mar- 
kets in  the  face  of  competition  from 
synthetics.  And  it  shows  high  promise 
of  halting  the  decline,  or  perhaps  even 
reversing  it.  That  is  important  for  cot- 
ton farmers,  of  course.  It  is  also  impor- 
tant for  consumers — because  the  final 
result  is  improved  cotton  products  of  all 
kinds. 

Besides  expanding  industrial,  non- 
food markets  for  things  the  farmer 
grows,  utilization  research  has  had  many 
notable  successes  in  developing  new  food 
products,  which  have  provided  more  in- 
come for  farmers  and  new  products  for 
consumers. 

In  frozen  foods  alone,  the  contribu- 
tions of  utilization  research  have  in- 
creased sales  by  an  aggregate  of  some 
$765  million  a  year. 

How  many  people  who  enjoyed  frozen 
concentrated  orange  juice  at  the  break- 
fast table  this  morning  realize  that  this 
product  was  created  through  research 
supported  by  their  tax  dollars? 

The  high  quality  of  our  frozen  foods 
today  is  in  large  part  a  result  of  inten- 
sive research  by  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture scientists  which  established  the 
procedures    necessary    to    insure    farm- 


fresh  quality  in  the  product  as  frozen 
and  to  maintain  that  quality  through 
distribution  channels. 

Utilization  research  has  developed  new 
methods  and  new  equipment  to  improve 
the  quality  and  variety  of  frozen  fruits 
and  vegetables,  frozen  poultry,  and  pre- 
cooked frozen  foods  of  many  kinds. 

To  farmers,  this  work  has  meant  addi- 
tional markets  for  perishable  crops.  To 
consumers,  it  means  better  nutrition 
throuiih  retention  of  vitamins  in  frozen 
products  and  a  more  varied  diet  because 
of  year-round  availability  of  a  wide  va- 
riety of  foods.  The  convenience  of  fro- 
zen foods  has  lightened  the  work  of 
homemakers  throughout  the  country. 

For  the  economy  as  a  whole,  utilization 
research  on  frozen  foods  as  contributed 
to  the  establishment  of  more  than  1.200 
new  processing  establishments,  mostly 
small  and  located  in  rural  areas.  And 
it  has  aided  also  in  expanding  frozen- 
food  exports,  which  are  now  worth  $77 
million  a  year  and  are  rapidly  increasing. 
Research  on  dehydrated  foods  has  also 
proved  highly  worthwhile.  New  sales  of 
dehydrated  products  made  possible  by 
utilization  research  amount  to  $150  mil- 
lion a  year. 

Developments  responsible  for  this  ex- 
panded market  for  fruits  and  vegetables 
include  new  fruit-juice  powders;  high- 
moisture  dehydrated  prunes  and  figs: 
more  eflicient  methods  of  drying  vege- 
tables and  fruit  juices:  improved  dried 
eggs  that  retain  their  excellent  flavor  in 
storage:  and  improvements  in  the  tech- 
nology of  producing  nonfat  dry  milk  and 
using  this  product  in  bread. 

Among  the  most  successful  research 
developments  in  this  field  are  dehydrated 
potato  flakes  and  improvements  in  the 
processing  of  potato  granules  and  other 
potato  products.  Through  these  devel- 
opments, utilization  research  has  virtu- 
ally halted  the  trend  toward  lower  per 
capita  consumption  of  potatoes. 

The  accomplishments  I  have  men- 
tioned are  only  a  few  of  those  made  by 
Department  of  Agriculture  scientists  en- 
gaged in  utilization  research.  There  are 
many  others.  Worth  special  mention 
are  developments  that  contribute  greatly 
to  our  national  readiness  in  the  face  of 
possible  emergency.     They  include: 

A  method,  for  use  when  needed,  of 
removing  radioactive  strontium  90  from 
milk; 

Nutritious  and  tasty  wheat  wafers  for 
use  as  emergency  rations  in  fallout 
shelters: 

Many  contributions  in  the  field  of 
pharmaceuticals,  including  development 
of  mass-production  methods  that  first 
made  penicillin  generally  available,  and 
dextran,  a  storable  synthetic  blood 
plasma  extender,  already  in  our  emer- 
gency stockpile. 

But  what  of  the  future?  What  can 
we  expect  of  an  accelerated  program  of 
utilization  research?  What  are  the 
unrealized  opportunities  today  for  de- 
veloping new  markets,  here  at  home,  for 
our  agricultural  surpluses? 

The  first  great  opportunity  lies  in 
wider  industrial  uses  for  cereal  grains. 
Our  utilization  research  scientists  see 
real  possibilities,  for  example,  in  divert- 


ing 170  million  bushels  of  cereal  grains 
from  feed  and  food  uses  to  new  industrial 
uses. 

They  are  ali-eady  finding  out  that  new 
materials  derived  from  grains  can  be 
used  by  our  great  paper  industry  to  add 
both  wet  and  dry  strength  where  needed 
in  paper  products  at  competitive  prices. 
They  are  well  along  in  developing  a  new 
type  of  corn  that  yields  a  now-rare 
starch  valuable  for  use  in  a  great  variety 
of  films,  fibers,  plastics,  coatings,  and 
other  products.  They  are  developing 
new  adhesives  from  starch  with  better 
water  resistance,  greater  holding  power, 
and  other  desirable  properties.  Through 
grain  fermentation  they  are  creating  en- 
tirely new  organic  chemicals  needed  by 
industry  in  a  wide  variety  of  processes. 

If  these  and  other  developments  can 
be  pursued  aggressively,  they  could  take 
the  harvest  from  more  than  3  million 
acres  of  cereal  grains  and  reduce  the 
average  annual  addition  to  feed-grain 
carryover  stocks  by  60  percent. 

Increases  in  food  uses  for  wheat  are 
another  possibility  foreseen  by  our  uti- 
lization research  scientists.  They  are 
working  to  preserve  and  accentuate  the 
flavor  and  aroma  of  freshly  baked  bread 
in  baking  processes,  and  to  develop  new 
and  more  attractive  wheat  foods  through 
the  process  known  as  "air  classification" 
of  wheat  fiour.  Both  of  these  develop- 
ments could  increase  markets  here  at 
home  for  wheat. 

Other  developments  could  help  us  ex- 
pand export  markets  for  wheat,  both  to 
dollar-market  countries  and  to  low-in- 
come areas.  These  include  new  methods 
of  obtaining  strong  bread  doughs  without 
additives  and  new  low -cost  wheat  foods 
such  as  bulgur,  pearled  wheat,  fermented 
wheat  products,  and  meat-like  foods 
from  wheat. 

Wheat  is  actually  a  cheap  source  of 
calories.  At  $2.08  a  bushel,  it  provides 
425  calories  for  1  cent.  Making  wheat 
products  more  attractive  can  benefit 
consumers  both  here  and  abroad. 

How  about  the  potential  benefits  to 
cotton  growers  and  cotton  consumers 
from  utilization  research? 

Market  studies  show  that  consumers 
want  greater  resilience  and  strength  in 
cotton  products:  they  want  cotton  gar- 
ments that  truly  require  no  ironing  at 
all:  they  want  cottons  with  luster  for 
some  uses  and  cottons  that  better  resist 
soiling  and  staining.  All  the.se  attri- 
butes, our  scientists  believe,  can  be  built 
into  cotton  through  chemical  modifica- 
tion of  the  fiber  or  the  fabric — but  it  will 
take  a  lot  more  research  to  make  this 
possible. 

However,  if  just  these  improvements 
can  be  made  in  cotton  goods  it  will  add 
at  least  another  million  bales  a  year  to 
the  demand  for  cotton. 

Similar  prospects  are  in  sight  for  oil- 
seeds and  for  a  variety  of  animal 
products. 

Development  of  a  stable,  full-fiavored, 
dry  whole  milk  could  so  decrea.se  milk 
costs  to  consumers  that  it  might  well  in- 
crease our  use  of  milk  by  10  percent — 
providing  new  markets  worth  $1  billion. 

New  frozen,  dehydrated,  or  processed 
meat  and  poultry  products  would  lower 
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the  retail  price  and  boost  consumption  of 
meat  and  poultry.  This  could  increase 
the  demand  for  feed  grains  by  an  amount 
equal  to  240  million  bushels  of  com  a 
year — more  than  the  annual  addition  to 
our  feed  grain  stocks. 

Other  gains  by  our  livestock  industry 
are  possible  throueh  increased  research 
on  hides  and  leather  and  on  both  edible 
and  inedible  fats. 

The  accomi)lishments  of  utilization  re- 
search so  far  have  been  impre.ssive.  The 
opportunities  for  further  achievement 
are  even  greater.  But  you  have  another 
question^ — Why  must  this  kind  of  re- 
search be  done  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? I  believe  I  can  give  you  a  good 
answer. 

Our  industries  that  are  concerned  in 
one  way  or  another  with  asriculture  to- 
gether with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Stat^  have  each  contributed 
to  re.search  progre.ss  in  agricultural  ex- 
]:)eriment  stations  production.  But  the 
effort  in  utilization  research  has  been  al- 
most exclusively  a  Federal  effort.  I  be- 
lieve it  must  continue  to  be  so.  The  rea- 
sons are  simple. 

The  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations  are  not  in  a  position  to  support 
utilization  research  on  a  large  scale,  be- 
cause the  problems  of  this  re.search  do 
not  vary  from  one  State  to  another — 
they  concern  the  development  of  nation- 
wide markets  for  farm  products. 

Industry  cannot  be  expected  to  in- 
crease appreciably  its  research  to  find 
new  uses  for  farm  products,  because  in- 
dustry's main  interest  is  in  markets  for 
its  own  products,  not  markets  for  the 
farmer. 

The  farmer  produces  raw  materials. 
Industry  will  use  farm-grown  materials, 
or  materials  produced  in  a  factory,  a 
mine,  or  an  oil  well,  depending  on  their 
suitability  for  particular  purposes  and 
on  their  price. 

The  Federal  Government  is  the  only 
agency  inte-rest^d  in  and  capable  of  tak- 
ing on  tlie  job  of  making  farm  products 
more  appealing  to  industry  as  raw  ma- 
terials. The  Department  of  Agriculture 
must  bear  most  of  the  load  in  utilization 
research.  That  is  the  main  rea.son  we 
must  expand  the  program  in  this  field 

Madam  President,  the  problems  fac- 
ing aenculture  in  this  country  today 
fall  into  four  main  categories.  Agricul- 
ture has  problems  of  undercon.sumption. 
It  has  problems  that  involve  the  con- 
servation and  wise  use  of  agricultural 
resources  and  the  abundance  that  flows 
from  them.  And  it  has  problems  that 
can  be  solved  only  by  creating  increased 
opportunities  for  our  farm  and  rural 
people. 

The  kind  of  re-search  I  have  been  talk- 
ing about — utilization  re.search— is  mak- 
ing a  direct  attack  on  agriculture's 
problems  in  all  of  the.se  three  major 
areas. 

The  fourth  category  of  agricultural 
problems  are  those  that  result  from 
overproduction  of  farm  commodities. 
Utilization  research  does  not  reduce 
farm  production,  but  it  is  finding  new 
and  wider  uses  for  farm  products.  The 
very  existence  of  overproduction — of 
surplus  goods  we  have  not  yet  learned 
how  to  us  economically  and  effectively — 


seems  to  me  one  of  the  best  of  all  reason.^^ 
for  launching  an  aggressive,  accelerated 
program  of  utilization  research 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Madam  President  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
yield  at  this  time,  or  does  he  prefer  to 
yield  later? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  I  am  glad  to  yield 
now. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
di-stinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  for 
the  intelligent  and  generous  attention 
he  has  given  this  subject.  My  com- 
mendation also  goes  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  including  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  I  Mr.  Mcndt]  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  YouNcl,  who  likewise  have  been 
very  much  interested  in  this  subicct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  the  Senator  will 
indulge  me.  there  is  nothing  new  in  the 
suggestion  about  utilization  research. 
The  Senator  from  Indiana  !Mr,  C.\pe- 
H.ARTl  some  years  ago  proposed  legis- 
lation in  this  area.  While  the  sum  of 
$25  million  is  perhaps  as  much  as  can 
be  properly  utilized  in  1  year.  I  con- 
sider this  as  one  step  in  an  essential 
program  in  this  area. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

I  shall  not  take  a  great  deal  of  his 
time,  but  I  wanted  to  make  another  ob- 
servation or  two.  I  think  this  is  very 
important.  I  believe  if  we  began  with 
the  legislative  history  of  the  establish- 
ment of  some  of  our  laboratories,  we 
would  find  even  at  that  time  this  pro- 
gram was  envisioned.  A  few  years  ago, 
the  President,  pursuant  to  an  act  of 
Congress,  established  a  bipartisan  com- 
mission to  make  recommendations  along 
this  line, 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota 
Madam  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  vield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
Senator  from  Nebra,ska  was  the  chief 
sponsor  of  that  legislation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Theic  were  quite  a  few 
interested  in  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  been  a  voice  crying  in 
the  wilderness  for  several  years 

Mr  CURTIS,  I  think  it  was  not  a 
wilderness,  so  far  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  concerned.  But 
that  commission  was  an  unusual  com- 
mis.sion.  We  pave  them  $100,000. 
They  returned   about  40   percent  of  it 

Most  of  the  people  who  .served  on  it 
volunteered  their  services.  They  chart- 
ed a  course,  a  dreamer's  course;  yet  the 
Commission  was  made  up  of  practical 
men.  They  found  that  the  problem  of 
surpluses  can  best  be  reached  by  find- 
ing greater  uses  for  the  surpluses, 

I  commend  the  committee  for  what  it 
has  done  about  it  in  the  bill,  and  express 
the  hope  that,  in  due  time,  the  full  pro- 
gram as  envisioned  by  the  Welsh  Com- 
mission can  be  gotten  underway. 

If  I  may,  I  wish  to  stress  two  points 
that  I  think  merit  the  consideration  of 
the  Congress  in  the  days  that  lie  ahead. 
One  is  that  we  must  have  a  utilization 
of  the  research.  It  is  easy  to  provide 
the  laboratories  and  get  the  scientists 


and  scholars  there,  but  we  must  use  the 
research  that  has  been  developed  I  am 
not  too  sure  but  that  there  have  already 
been  gains  made  in  the  laboratories  that 
could  be  utilized  but  have  not  been  used. 

That  leads  me  to  the  second  sugges- 
tion I  have.  We  spend  a  great  deal  of 
money  on  subsidizing  transportation  ex- 
port subsidies,  through  foreign  aid.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  estimates  we 
are  spending  $1.9  billion  a  year  in  sub- 
sidizing exports.  I  would  Uke  lo  see  a 
change  in  the  substantive  law  so  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  could  sell 
surplus  stocks  at  a  lower  price  equiva- 
lent to  the  export  subsidy  under  regula- 
tions and  requirements  that  would  as- 
stire  that  those  stocks  did  not  get  back 
into  channels  of  food  or  beverages  or 
food  for  animals. 

In  other  words.  I  beheve  there  are 
many  industries  that  are  ready  to  go 
ahead  and  use  surpluses  and,  through 
the  magic  of  chemistry,  make  other 
products  out  of  them,  but  they  cannot 
start  an  infant  industry  of  that  kind  and 
buy  the  stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  at  the  prices  the  law  re- 
quires that  they  be  sold  for. 

We  should  extend  to  industrial  users 
the  same  opportunity  to  buy  at  a  lower 
price  as  we  do  to  foreign  importers.  I 
think  this  would  greatly  enhance  the 
program  and  bring  gratifying  results  in 
a  short  while. 

I  did  not  intend  to  take  so  much  of  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  I 
thank  him  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr  RUSSELL,  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for  the  great 
contribution  he  has  made  in  this  area. 
When  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago  that  he 
was  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  he 
cut  me  off  before  I  could  say  "for  many 
years,"  because  the  Senator,  for  2  or  3 
years  here,  endeavored  to  get  his  resolu- 
tion through.  It  was  finally  trimmed 
down  to  a  certain  extent,  as  I  recall,  but 
was  finally  enacted  I  was  happy  to  be 
among  those  who  supported  the  Sen- 
ator's efforts.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska has  made  great  contributions  in 
this  area. 

All  he  has  said  is  completely  true. 
Tlie  net  expenditures  under  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  from  1952  through 
1961  amounted  to  $26,238  milhon. 

As  of  the  time  these  data  were  com- 
piled, we  also  had  on  hand  an  inventory 
of  $4,300  miUion. 

So  this  is  a  problem  which  we  must 
attack  in  an  effort  to  get  some  value  for 
the  American  taxpayers  for  the  dollars 
that  have  gone  into  the  program.  We 
have  increased  our  production  enor- 
mously, and  are  now  the  breadbasket  of 
the  world,  and  people  everywhere  look 
to  us.  I  was  amazed  to  read  an  article 
wherein  it  was  stated  that  one  of  our 
long-time  friends  overseas  issued  an  of- 
ficial pronouncement  to  its  farmers  and 
told  them  not  to  plant  any  wheat,  that 
it  was  not  necessary,  because  they  could 
get  all  the  wheat  they  needed  to  feed 
in  that  country  under  the  Public  Law 
480  program. 

During  the  Punta  del  Este  meeting, 
when  we  undertook  to  get  a  common 
front  against  communism  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, when  our  Secretarj-  was  there, 
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and  also  some  of  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Including  the  senior  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  HickenlooperJ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  others,  one  of 
the  larger  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere said  we  ought  not  to  press  them  so 
hard  to  join  in  a  denunciation  of  com- 
munism, because  they  had  made  a  great 
contribution  to  this  country;  they  had 
consumed  more  of  our  agricultural  pro- 
duction than  anyone  else  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. They  had  done  more  than  they 
could  be  expected  to  do  for  the  United 
States. 

This  is  a  problem  of  endeavoring  to  see 
that  the  American  people  receive  some 
value  for  these  commodities.  They  have 
great  value,  we  know,  in  sustaining  life, 
but  there  are  innumerable  avenues  that 
might  be  opened  up  in  the  field  of  chem- 
istry, as  well  as  in  the  diet,  that  would 
consume  tremendous  quantities  of  these 
commodities,  particularly  fats  and 
grains. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. I  commend  him  for  his  interest 
and  for  the  services  he  has  rendered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  who 
has  been  a  pioneer  in  this  f^eld. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  may  say  that  I  think 
the  Senate  as  a  whole  will  realize,  as  we 
go  Into  this  bill,  that  the  $25  million 
which  haa  been  appropriated  now  for  in- 
dustrial research,  from  the  standpoint  of 
getting  our  agricultural  products  used 
Industrially,  will  probably  prove  to  be 
the  cheapest  Investment  that  hw  ever 
been  made  for  the  solution  of  the  farm 
problem,  because  this  Is  a  permanent 
program.  This  Is  something  that  works 
against  the  surpluses  we  now  have  and 
works  against  the  potential  surpluses 
that  we  have  the  capacity  to  produce. 

If  It  evolves  as  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  hope  It  will  evolve,  It  will 
mean  we  can  talk  to  farmers  in  terms 
of  doing  their  most  efiQcient  job  of  uti- 
lizing their  acres  to  produce  the  maxi- 
mum of  their  optimum  yields  of  crops, 
instead  of  devising  ways  for  them  to  re- 
duce their  crops  and  charging  the  cost 
of  that  back  to  the  taxpayers. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  has  been 
most  constructive  In  his  approach  to  this 
subject.  We  shall  have,  as  title  V  of  the 
agriculture  bill,  which  passed  this  body 
earlier  in  the  week,  an  elaborate  mech- 
ani-sm  established  which,  if  it  is  included 
in  whatever  final  legislation  is  passed, 
would  provide  meticulous  guidelines  for 
the  utilization  of  this  $25  million  and 
would  provide  also  a  need,  and  a  reason- 
able one.  for  an  additional  appropriation. 
If  this  does  not  carry  through  and  if  title 
V  is  lost  someplace  in  the  shuffle,  or  if 
there  is  no  farm  bill  acceptable  to  the 
Congress,  the  $25  million  would  go  far 
toward  meeting  the  first  point  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska:  that  is.  to 
provide  utilization  of  the  research  al- 
ready made,  as  well  as  to  stimulate,  by 
private  contract  and  otherwise,  new 
utilization  in  this  field. 

I  think  there  is  merit  in  the  sugges- 
tion that  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks  which  are  now  costing  large  sums 
annually  for  storage  might  well  be  sold  at 


re<iuced  prices  to  industrial  concerns  and 
research  groups  who  will  agree  to  utilize 
those  surplus  stocks  solely  in  trying  to 
open  up  industrial  markets  for  farm 
pnxiuction. 

::n  this  field  we  are  moving  in  an  imag- 
inative and  in  a  practical  manner  toward 
a  permanent  solution  to  the  farm  prob- 
lem. It  has  been  a  joy  and  a  privilege 
to  work  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
and  the  subcommittee  m  moving  in  this 
direction. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
He  has  been  one  of  the  pioneers  and 
principal  movers  in  this  area. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wish  to  commend, 
most  heartily,  the  fine  service  rendered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia.  I  am  particularly  happy  in 
regard  to  three  itt^ms  in  the  research 
recommendations  of  the  committee, 
which  happen  to  affect  my  State,  but  all 
of  which  affect  other  States  as  well. 

Tne  first  of  those  Items  is  the  $100,000 
to  overcome  the  cause  of  varietal  decline 
arfccliny;  production  in  the  three  major 
sugarcane  producing  ai-eas:  that  is, 
Loui.siano,  Hawaii,  and  Florida.  This  Is 
suyported,  as  the  Senator  knows,  by  the 
Senators  from  all  of  those  Stales.  I 
think  it  Is  a  fine  step.  I  think  our  re- 
cent experiences  In  connection  with 
su^  ar  supply  problems  Indicate  the  need 
for  knowing  more  about  how  wo  may 
produce  more  economically  on  our  do- 
mestic sugar  lands. 

The  ssecond  item  Is  the  $100,000  for  the 
expansion  of  the  citrus  breedint?  re- 
ses.rch,  which  Is  likewise  supported  by 
the  Senators  from  Calif onua.  Arizona. 
Te<as,  and  Florida,  the  principal  citrus 
producing  States.  I  think  this  will  bring 
forth  vast  returns  for  every  dollar  ex- 
pended. 

The  third  item  is  the  $100,000  to  ac- 
celerate the  research  program  to  de- 
velop mechanical  harvesting'  aids  for 
citrus.  Again.  this  Is  supported 
strongly  by  all  the  citrus  producing 
areas.  As  the  trees  are  getting  larger 
and  the  supply  of  domestic  people  who 
are  willing  to  handle  the  heavy  ladders 
imolved  is  getting  smaller  and  smaller, 
we  are  finding  this  a  more  grave  prob- 
lem year  after  year. 

I  certainly  commend  the  Senator  for 
his  recommendations  and  for  including 
these  items  in  the  bill. 

I  wish  to  say  also  that  the  allowance 
of  the  full  budget  estimate  covering  the 
qu,irantine  inspections  at  ports  of  entry 
is,  I  think,  exceedmgly  important. 

"'Ve  have  recently  suffered  another  in- 
festation of  Mediterranean  fruit  fly,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  which  was  caught 
early,  and.  I  hope,  is  being  eradicated 
speedily.  We  shall  have  to  face  addi- 
tional hazards  in  this  field,  as  the  screw- 
worm  is  eradicated  in  the  southwest. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  we  have  embarked 
on  a  large  program  there.  It  will  re- 
qu.re  constant  vigilance  along  the  whole 
southwest  border  to  prevent  the  rein- 
festation  of  that  whole  important  area 
in  livestock  breeding,  from  Mexico. 

There  are  so  many  other  items  which 
arc   of  great  importance   that  I  feel  I 


could  not  name  them  all,  but  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  par- 
ticularly upon  his  having  insisted  in  this 
bill  upon  our  going  ahead  with  the  erad- 
ication of  hog  cholera.  We  have  been 
toying  with  control  measures,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  for  years;  spending  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  States,  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  of  the  producers.  The 
problem  has  become  more  widespread, 
if  possible,  rather  than  less,  due  to  that 
temporizing  tactic. 

There  are  so  many  things  which  I 
think  the  Senator  has  recommended 
wliich  are  essentially  wise  and  which  will 
pay  off  tremendously  in  dollars  and 
cents  that  I  cannot  say  with  sufficient 
force  that  I  feel  the  Senator  is  render- 
iiig  great  service  in  the  careful  way  he 
goes  into  all  the  problems  of  agriculture 
involved  in  this  bill  and  comes  to  the 
Senate  with  a  measure  wliich  affects 
agricultural  producers  literally  from  one 
end  of  the  Nation  to  the  other  in  every 
one  of  their  important  and  diCQcuit  prob- 
lems. 

I  cannot  begin  sufficiently  to  express 
my  own  gratitude  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  the  careful  aiid  methodical 
way  in  which  he  handles  the  bill.  I 
Uiank  tlie  Senator. 

Mr.  RUSSET  J,,.  I  am  very  grateful 
indeed  for  Uie  Senator's  vei-y  liiKh  opin- 
ion. I  must,  however.  In  common  hon- 
esty, .state  that  I  have  aii  unu.sually  able 
subcumnuttce  comp<.)scd  of  Senators  who 
have  been  intciested  In  agriculture 
throughout  their  lives.  Many  of  Uicm 
have  farm  backgrounds.  Many  came  up 
as  boys  close  to  the  problem.";  of  the  soil 
and  of  agriculture.  With  a  committee 
of  this  kind,  with  all  members  inter- 
ested, as  each  and  cvcrj'  one  Is,  In  wide 
areas  of  agricultural  life,  tlic  Senator 
from  Georgia  is  compelled  to  give  close 
scrutiny  to  a  large  number  of  items  to 
keep  up  with  the  other  members  of  the 
committee.  I  have  a  strong  committee, 
for  which  I  am  verj'  grateful. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mad- 
am President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
Senator  mentioned  awhile  ago  that 
when  the  Republicans  were  in  control  of 
the  Senate  Uie  senior  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  was  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations which  dealt  with  agriculture. 
That  has  been  a  long  while  ago,  since 
the  Republicans  were  in  control  of  the 
Senate.  I  am  one  of  those  who  liope 
that  Republicans  will  again  in  my  time 
control  the  Senate,  but  not  for  the  rea- 
son of  displacing  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  as  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee.  Even  if  the  Republicans 
were  in  control  of  the  Senate  I  should  be 
perfectly  happy  to  have  the  Senator  con- 
tinue as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
He  has  made  a  great  record.  No  one  in 
the  Congress  renders  better  service  in 
handling  this  appropriation,  not  only 
with  respect  to  taking  care  of  the  needs 
of  agriculture,  but  also  with  regard  to 
keeping  the  appropriations  within 
bounds. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Let  me  sincerely 
thank  my  distinguished  friend.     I  will 
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say  that  no  observer  from  outside  the 
Congress  co  aid  sit  in  the  committee 
room  and  detect  the  party  membership 
of  any  member  of  the  subcommittee.  I 
have  never  .'cen  the  slightest  effect  of 
parti.san  infijcnce  or  any  reference  to 
partisan  prec  ilections  on  the  part  of  any 
member  of  this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  That 
is  certainly  tiue. 

I  should  like  to  invite  the  Senators 
attention  to  ,he  language  in  the  report. 
In  the  second  paragraph  at  the  top  of 
page  14,  whlcn  is: 

The  committee  recognizes  the  savings  to 
producers  which  can  be  made  through  trans- 
porting grain  in  larger  boxcars  and  even  in 
covered  gondo  a  cars.  It  recognizes,  how- 
ever, the  difficulty  in  securing  adequate  and 
representative  ?raln  samples  from  tliese  cars. 
The  developm*  nt  of  an  improved  sampling 
t<"chnlque  Is  essential  to  the  extensive  use 
of  Imi^roved  g  aln  tran.sporiatlon  facilities. 
The  committee  recommends  that,  within  the 
funds  provided  for  fiscal  year  1963,  some 
effort  be  devoted  to  testing  various  grain 
sampling  devices. 

This  has  b-jcome  quite  a  problem  in 
our  area,  and  I  think  over  most  of  the 
United  State.'.  The  Southern  Railway 
ha.s  developed  a  much  larper  boxcar 
made  of  aluminum,  having  the  same 
overall  weight  However,  the  car  would 
carry  3,500  bi  .shels  a.s  compared  to  the 
capacity  of  tl  o  cars  in  my  area,  which 
carry  2,000  bushels.  Even  with  the  cars 
we  have  had  for  years  the  .sampling 
system  has  rot  been  very  good.  For 
example,  the  probinn  devin^  u.sod  in  t:raln 
never  reaches  the  bottom  It  ha.s  pie- 
.scnted  many  problem.s 

We  believe  that  through  research  we 
can  develop  a  better  sy.stem  I  was  very 
happy  to  reac  the  languaKC  in  the  re- 
port, which  I  believe  indicate.-;  that  we 
will  go  a  lon^  way  toward  petting  the 
kmd  of  reseaich  we  need.  During  the 
presentation  before  the  committee.  I  re- 
quested ?20  000  for  that  purpose.  Does 
the  chairman  jelieve  that  with  the  dele- 
tion of  that  g mount  there  will  be  any 
curtailment  of  the  necessarv  research  in 
that  field? 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  No.  It  is  my  infor- 
mation that  that  amount  is  about  what 
would  be  requ  red  to  carry  out  the  nec- 
e.ssary  researcii.  It  will  be  taken  from 
funds  that  have  been  appropriated  for 
research  purpcses. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota,  Then 
adequate  resesrch  will  be  carried  on? 

Mr.  RUSSE;X.  As  the  Senator  well 
knows,  generally  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture responds  very  well  to  requests 
of  the  committee  in  the  committee  re- 
port. I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
research  will  lie  earned  out  as  directed 
in  the  item  which  the  Senator  has  read. 
If  not,  Congre.'s  will  be  back  in  January 
and  can  consider  the  situation  then. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yii^ld? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  who 
has  been  an  aole  and  active  member  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  MUND7 .  I  thank  the  chairman. 
I  invite  attention  to  another  paragraph, 
under  the  title  "Limitation  on  Adminis- 


trative Expenses."  on  page  24  of  the  re- 
port, which  I  should  like  to  read: 

Tlie  committee  has  received  complaints 
about  the  handling  of  storage  In  privately 
owned  warehouses.  The  Department  Is  re- 
quested to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  dis- 
tribute these  warehoused  surplus  commodi- 
ties equitably  among  the  graln-producing 
States,  where  such  action  can  be  taken  with- 
out incurring  additional  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

As  our  chairman  recalls.  I  opposed  that 
paragraph  in  our  committee  delibera- 
tions. I  raised  some  questions  about  it, 
because  to  me  it  was  not  clear  exactly 
what  instructions  we  were  delivering  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  My  rea- 
son for  opposing  the  paragraph  was  that 
it  seemed  to  iiint  a  little  at  an  amend- 
ment, called  the  Yates  amendment, 
which  came  to  us  at  one  time  from  the 
House,  and  which  we  stunmarily  reject- 
ed. The  House  concurred  in  that  action. 
While  the  paragraph  does  not  in  any  way 
resemble  the  language  of  the  Yates 
amendment,  its  ambiguity  and  vague- 
ness disturbed  me.  I  have  received  a 
great  many  inquiries  from  other  Sena- 
tors who  were  infjrested  in  the  Yates 
amendment  fighi,  from  farmers  who 
raise  and  store  grain  on  their  own  farms, 
and  from  op'^'iators  of  privately  owned 
and  cooperative  elevators,  which  play 
such  an  unporlunt  part  in  the  economy 
of  the  Midwest. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  record.  I  point 
out  that  tlie  langvunje  of  the  committee 
does  not  anticipate  a  change  in  the  Dc- 
1  ailment  policy  of  leaving  grain  m  stor- 
a^e  as  clo.se  to  the  producing  areas  as 
possible,  or  .so  I  interpret  it.  I  should 
like  to  have  that  type  of  affirmation  and 
confirmation  from  the  chairman,  if  he 
interprets  it  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  think  the 
amendment  is  in  anywise  related  to  the 
Yates  amendment.  I  should  be  able  to 
recall  the  Yates  amendment,  because  I 
received  telegrams  by  the  bushel  about 
it.  As  I  recall,  the  Yates  amendment 
provided  that  we  should  utihze  all  the 
Government-owned  warehouses  and  fill 
them  before  privately  o\^'ned  warehouses 
were  utilized. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator's  memory 
is  excellent,  as  usual. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  think  that  Is 
a  part  of  the  problem.  It  has  been  more 
of  an  issue  between  shipping  points  and 
other  sections  with  respect  to  the  grain 
that  was  in  transit,  as  I  understood  the 
matter.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  MonroneyI  was  active 
in  presenting  the  subject  to  the  commit- 
tee. He  is  one  of  those  who  filed  the 
complaints  referred  to  in  the  first  line 
of  the  item.  I  had  understood  from  his 
statement  in  the  committee  that  the 
paragraph  related  primarily  to  grains  m 
transit  to  ports  of  shipment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  Is 
exactly  correct.  The  paragraph  deals 
strictly  with  privately  owned  warehouses. 
When  we  were  overrun  wtih  wheat  and 
the  Nation's  warehouses  were  full  and 
had  to  be  emptied  to  make  way  for  the 
new  crop,  there  was  no  place  to  store 
wheat  except   in   mothballed   ships,   in 


Army  cantonments,  or  in  abandoned 
factories.  At  the  urging  of  the  Govern- 
ment, a  group  in  the  eastern  half  of 
Oklahoma  and  in  the  western  half  of 
Arkansa.5  constructed  at  their  own  ex- 
pense modern  concrete  storage  to  take 
care  of  grain  being  moved  toward  termi- 
nal warehouses. 

As  the  Senator  well  knows,  pressure 
on  our  v%-arehouse  space  has  materially 
lessened.  The  storacc  was  built  with  the 
encourapement  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

While  there  was  no  guarantee  of  per- 
petually filling  it.  modern,  durable, 
usable  storage  was  constructed  to  replace 
oil  tank  farms,  ordnance  works,  and 
various  ether  places  in  which  the  grain 
wotild  otherwise  have  had  to  be  stored. 

Unfortunately,  as  the  amount  of  grain 
stored  decreased  by  4  percent  of  our 
stocks,  the  authorities  in  the  CCC  ofBce 
at  Dallas  shipped  25  million  bushels  of 
grain  out  of  eastern  Oklahoma  and  west- 
em  Arkansas  storage.  The  shipment 
occurred  between  October  1961.  and 
May  1962.  Tliat  action  was  claimed  to 
result  from  the  need  to  move  the  grain  to 
terminal  warehotises.  Actually  the  gram 
was  not  poing  to  a  port  It  was  going  to 
inland  t'M-mmals.  most  of  which  are 
located  nt  F^ort  Worth,  Tex.,  or  other 
inland  pLices,  and  are  designated,  as  the 
Senator  \.t11  know.s,  class  9  warehouses 
Warehouios  to  which  I  have  refoirrd  a;  c 
clas.s  8  w airhou.^es.  which  do  not  fur- 
nish the  official  W(i^:hts  and  srades,  but 
serve  as  Intermediate  storai^e  between 
the  terminal  nt  the  port  and  the  coun- 
try storage. 

The  only  purpose  of  the  statement  Is, 
because  of  the  near  bankruptcy  which 
tho.se  warehousemen  are  facing,  to  ad- 
monish tlie  Department  that  more  equi- 
table distribution  among  the  grain- 
producinj;  States  is  desired. 

The  statement  does  not  order  the  De- 
partment to  do  anything  more.  But  I 
do  not  think  it  is  quite  right  to  empty 
the  warehouses  of  one  State  in  order  to 
fill  the  warehouses  of  another  State 
when  both  facilities  are  in  line  of  tran- 
sit, and  delivery  to  a  port  Is  no  more 
speeded  up  than  it  would  be  if  the  prain 
were  left  where  it  was. 

A  great  deal  of  prain  storage  will  not 
be  utilized  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion utilization  of  the  facilities  in  Okla- 
homa is  34.93  percent  of  our  grain  stor- 
age capacity. 

Nebraska,  with  twice  as  much  storape 
space  as  ours,  has  twice  the  percentage 
of  space  full,  which  makes  about  four 
times  as  much  wheat  stored  in  Nebraska. 
The  wareliouses  are  66.8  percent  full. 

Kansas  warehouses,  which  have  ap- 
proximately four  times  as  much  storage 
space  as  those  in  Oklahoma,  are  67.21 
percent  full. 

In  Texas,  which  raises  a  veiy  much 
smaller  amount  of  wheat,  but  has  built  a 
great  amount  of  storage  space,  some  of 
it  completed  since  the  Oklahoma  stor- 
age space  was  built  to  supply  the  needs, 
the  warehouses  are  63.91  percent  full  as 
compared  to  Oklahoma's  figure  of  34.93 
percent. 

We  feel  there  should  be  some  equity 
I  appreciate  the  committee's  taking  the 
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necesfary  time  to  hear  us  and  its  ad- 
vising the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion that  il  the  cost  is  no  greater,  it 
should  utilize  storage  on  an  equitable 
basis  among  the  grain-producing  Stat-es. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  happy  to  have  the 
explanation  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa in  the  Ricord.  It  is  much  more 
informative  than  the  brief  language  In 
the  committee  report.  Let  us  pinpoint 
these  specific  facts.  As  I  understand, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  first  of  all, 
states  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  com- 
mittee report  which  would  move  in  the 
direction  of  taking  grain  from  private 
storage  and  putting  It  into  public 
storage. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Absolutely  not. 
The  purpose  of  Uio  amendment  is  to  try 
to  keep  these  poor  men  from  tioinu  bank< 
rupt.  They  are  In  private  aturAuc,  and 
X  hope  that  they  will  bo  able  to  sharo 
equitably  in  U\o  private  slornuo  and  re- 
ceive some  of  Uie  bcncftiA. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  second  point  Lh 
that  there  la  nothing  In  tlie  lansuauo 
which  would  move  In  the  direction  of 
•llmlnatlng  present  Department  of  Au- 
rloulturc  policy  to  .nloro  whore  Ihey  can, 
the  grain  on  the  furui  where  II  U  niUod, 
If  the  farmer  has  the  nr^esaury  f aclUliei*. 

Mr.  MONRONF.Y,    Ti\nt  la  correct, 

Mr,  MUNDT.  If  he  dotM  not  liave  t)\o 
faclllUea  to  store  It.  to  store  it  In  the 
Immediate  vlotiUty  until  the  lociU  atoro- 
houaei  and  elevators  are  nued,  WhAt 
the  Senator  is  tryU\u  to  do  relatea  to  the 
rext  step,  moving  it  out  Into  trAt\aU, 

Mr.  MONRONKY,     Inlermwllate 

Mr,  MUNDT  Toward  some  ultlmrtle 
aeaahore  lerminftl;  and  the  Senator 
wants  equitable  treatment  In  th.il  regard 

Mr,  MONRONEY,     Yea. 

Mr,  MUNDT,  Where  there  is  no  ad- 
ditional cost  Involved, 

Mr,  MONRONEY.  Where  there  Is  no 
Additional  cost.  It  must  move  just  a.s 
cheaply  in  line  of  transit  as  It  would 
through  other  routings. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  appears  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  In  supporting  what  the  Sena- 
tor is  asking,  because  during  the  Billlc 
Sol  Estes  hearings  I  put  into  the  record 
the  fact  that  there  were  comparatively 
large  empty  services  in  eastern  Okla- 
homa and  southeastern  Oklahoma  which 
were  not  being  utilized,  whereas  the  grain 
was  being  shipped  into  western  Texas.  I 
put  into  the  record  ficures  to  show  that 
there  were,  surprisingly  enough,  eleva- 
tors in  Oklahoma  much  closer  to  Texas 
ports  than  the  transit  elevators  of  west 
Texas,  There  may  be  other  reasons  why 
these  elevators  in  west  Texas  were  used. 
Our  committee  has  spent  months  in  try- 
ing to  And  out.  and  we  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion yet  to  make  a  report. 

I  find  no  complaint  with  the  amend- 
ment, now  that  we  have  had  this  legis- 
lative history  made  in  the  Record.  It 
ought  to  obviate  any  misunderstanding 
about  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  has 
described  my  amendment  perfectly.  I 
am  grateful  to  him  for  giving  me  a 
chance  to  simplify  what  had  of  necessity 
to  be  briefly  described  in  the  committee 
report.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
chairman  has  given  me  an  opportunity 


to  dejjcribe  this  inequitable  situation  in 
Oklaiioma. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Madam  President,  will 
the  S<;nator  yield? 

Mr,  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  been  discussing  the  storage 
situation  as  it  relates  to  wheat.  Abso- 
lutely the  same  situation  relates  to  other 
grain;!.  People  who  raise  corn  have  been 
wondi.-ring  where  the  bi^.;  surplus  of  corn 
was,  Itecause,  they  say,  "our  oU  vators  are 
empt;',  and  our  storage  bins  nre  empty, 
Therefore,  we  wondor  where  Uie  surplus 
Is," 

Ob^■lously,  If  It  Ls  In  tlie  pipeline.  It  la 
not  Ir,  svu'plu.s.  If  it  is  on  the  way  to  the 
mark  't  aomewhero,  it  l.i  not  in  ,surplus. 
It  seem.s  to  me  thiit  it  W(ni!d  b(>  a  good 
Idea  !f  a  committer  would  look  into  Ww 
altuallon.  or  If  we  hud  the  OtMniul  Ac - 
eoiu^tlnu  Offlce  look  into  the  .Mtuivtinn 
and  i\ake  an  neeurntc^  .survey  of  iu.st 
what  we  do  have  In  thl.s  count ly  In  tlic 
way  tf  nri\ln  and  how  n\ueh,  tf  any  of  It, 
la  In  uiri)lu,s. 

The  complaint  which  eomc.s  fMun  (In 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  Ls  eonunon  m 
other  pftrt.<»  of  the  couniiv  too 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  w  lus  willinu  (.« 
accept  the  record  when  I  wa.s  loUl  that 
the  C>klahoma  warehou.sr.i  writ-  imply 
lH>eau.se  thiy  .ttiUl  ,st)  niueh  rrain  How- 
ever, *'hen  1  Kot  the  flmut',  1  tound  lliat 
Iheie  wa.H  imly  a  4-perornt  rediiotlon  In 
voUunr  (>f  .slock-"*  and  th!\t  :'>  v.wW  "■. 
bU.slM  Is  \\\\[\  br<'t\  moved  out  of  tlif  vWwx 
tors.  It  wa.s  thej^  1  found  it  wu.h  piling 
up  In  Ti^xn,'*,  In  war<'liou.'u>s  tliut  imd  Wr\\ 
built  nueh  lat»M'  by  a  vivm di  t>v  >  th.ir, 
the  otlier  eli'vator.s  that  wru-  lu'ui  ■ 
empt  ed  out,  and  which  were  not  a.s  dovsc 
to  lin^  of  transit 

Mr  AIKEN  I  had  a  rail  froir.  n  Mid- 
we.stern  operator  who  wanted  tn  know 
whom  to  see  at  the  IVpartrnent  nf  .-XKrl- 
cultu  'e  In  iTRord  to  tlic  .stora,".o  of  uraln. 
I  told  him  whom  to  ,ser  I  foi  tret  wiio  It 
was  r:0w,  but  he  saw  them,  and  thm  re- 
ported back  to  me  to  say  that  they  had 
told  nim  they  had  storatre  running  out 
of  th?ir  ears  and  they  did  not  need  any 
more 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
that  with  respect  to  his  sugsested  In- 
quiry, perhaps  it  would  be  more  appro- 
priate to  have  such  an  inquiry  conducted 
by  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee cr  by  the  Standincr  Committee  on 
Afrriculturc  and  Forestry.  They  have 
gcnei'al  oversight  in  th';\sc  matters,  which 
is  not  the  fact  with  respect  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  Appropriations 
Subcammittee. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee,  with  the  a.ssistance  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  could 
make  a  complete  survey,  and  they  could 
find  out  just  what  tlie  situation  is  with 
respect  to  any  surplus,  and  where  it  is. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  have  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
particularly,  if  I  may,  because  I  was 
equally  disturbed  about  this  particular 


paragraph  in  the  report,  and  as  to  what 
its  meaning  might  be,  and  how  it  might 
be  interpreted  by  the  attorneys  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  by  the 
ofificials  of  the  Department. 

I  understand  now  that  what  the  Sena- 
tor is  talking  about  is  that  there  will  be 
no  discriminatory  treatment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Tlie  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  With  reference  to 
privately  owned  facilities  that  is, 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Against  privately 
owned  facihiies. 

Mr  HUMPHREY,  On  two  occa;-;ion,s 
I  huse  olTered  an  amendment,  and  both 
times  the  .'Senate  adopted  the  amend- 
ment, which  reafTliined  in  the  Senatt>  the 
acnae  of  Conure.s.s  a.s  It  relate.s  to  t!.< 
pulici.s  of  the  Commodity  Credit  ("oi - 
)>o:iiiior.      That  amendment  lead: 

I     ;,|'i(-.-.    hi'it'liY    rrntlliui*    U.t    limK-nttoul 
lii(-:    1'     ;'  \    fnuroi  iiUnj    ihp    MKO    by    mnnn 
iiu'i;'  il  iiKcHi  Ion  111  Uir>  vmvial  uiut  iMKUiiniUS 
(  h, 11,  ,.■;■.      (uiiliilPM,     uiul    ivi  riu>RiiUMie-«    n; 
•I  i,ir     li't    ('.  >iunirui\    and    dli'r>et<t    the   .'•iin' 
:i'.,;,       ;    A(!i  U'ult  utT    ntul    the    I'ninmnihty 
(nil;'   ('   ip'ii'ullnn    to  thr  aiuxliuum  rx'ciit 
pill   Ml  Oiip    1,1  ruliipt  ptillclfi*  ntui  pnx't'ilMrp'. 
(|ohiKMu-'l    to    inlMii\ii.««!«    ih»>    t»e(|\il«Utiin    nt 
■    .•■  K'     \\    ii\i<    ('I'lunuHHiv    ("trdtt    ri'tpui':*- 
;;,  n    ,iul   1,1  I'lirouni^n  orvliM'ly  in,ii  kiMlniit  ul 
l.iiir,       nun. '(Ut  Ion  throu>.'h  |iilvi\to  i'i\iup«'ll« 
!  I .  ■-     ':  i,|i'    i'liaiuii';i.    Until    eonpi^fiit  IV  r    iin-l 
n.M,.    >iu-i  iiur    luul  to  ohiulu  iun>*imuin  i  «• 
turwn   li\   thf   n>  o  Ki>' pliM'r    \'X   \\\v    pi'"d'n'»>t'» 
i»iitl   Ihf  ron\n\ot|nv    riTitn    ('nrpnrntiou 

Thl.s  l.s  a  diieetl\i>  fiom  Counie,'*,^  1 
wanted  to  make  Miie  that  the  lanHUi\hir 
In  the  it'i'iMt  did  not  luu  in  eontiadie- 
tlon  lo  wl.iit  w;>,-.  u  directive  in  the  law. 
that  tl\e  Coiniuodily  Ctedit  Coipoiation 
ahall  encouiai^e  ovdeily  maiketinu  of 
farm  conMuoditie.s  thi-o\ii-:h  private  eom- 
pcMlIvr  trade  chanm-l.s,  both  c^ntpei  i\tl\e 
and  iiiinoooperative. 

In  other  words,  we  are  not  uomw  to 
bypa.s.s  llie  e.stabli.shtHl  facilities  and  put 
Govertunent -owned  storks  strictly  uito 
Government -owned  facilities;  ratiier  as 
I  undiMstand  It.  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa set  ks  to  have  tlic  Commodity 
Cred:*  C";  porution  oi)erato  efTicienliy 
and  at  as  Knv  a  cost  as  It  can  within  the 
terms  of  the  charter  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation, 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  Yes,  we  stated  that 
the  cost  to  the  Government  should  not 
be  Increased 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Which  charter,  by 
the  way.  does  not  give  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  the  power  to  take 
over  the  agriculture  of  this  country  and 
the  warehousing  of  a^jncultural  com- 
modities, but  which  power  is  directed 
toward  supplementing  the  agricultural 
programs  of  this  Nation  rather  than 
supplanting  them. 

I  hope  we  have  a  clear-cut  under- 
standing on  the  basis  of  what  has  taken 
place  here.  First  of  all,  do  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  concurs  in  the 
Government's  policy  of  trying  to  ware- 
house this  grain  as  close  to  its  point  of 
origin  aspo.ssible? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  There  is  no  effort  bemg  made 
by  this  language  to  change  the  pattern. 
It  is  the  intermediate  warehouse  for 
which  we  seek  a  degree  of  fairness  in 
treatment.     As  tiie  Senator  knows,  as 
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the  grain  moves  from  the  country  ware- 
houses, it  o:"ten  is  stopped  at  intermedi- 
ate warehoi  ses. 

There  can  be  all  types  of  warehouses, 
including  it  e  class  9  warehouse,  the  large 
vertical  warehouses  that  are  approved  to 
fix  weights  ind  grades.  The  warehouses 
I  am  speaking  Oi  are  new  and  lower  cost 
warehouses,  and  are  designated  as  class 
8,  It  does  not  have  at  this  time  facil- 
ities for  weighing  and  grading,  although 
the  owners  offered  to  establish  them,  and 
they  do  not  now  offer  this  service. 

Therefore,  they  h,ave  been  barred  from 
handling  any  more  ^■.rain  But  they  have 
served  vw  well  The  ^xw\\\  ha.s  been  k(>pt 
well. 

Hut  now  they  have  emi)tu-d  :,>0  million 
bu.Hhels  Into  Texa.s  terminal  warehou.se.«i 
One  of  the  ra.son.s  why  the  aiiu'iulmrnt 
In  nredrd  is  that  thi>y  air  In  line  of  tian- 
alt.  that  thoy  \\\v>  in  Inleitnedlatr  .stoi- 
age.  and  th  »l  to  u.sp  them  as  a  .stoppliiK 
poliU  brtwoen  the  rountiy  waieho\ist> 
tliat  l.s  l)eliiH  emptied  and  the  terminal 
warehouse  ihat  is  belnii  filled  would  re- 
cjuirr  a  .so- 'ailed  in  and-out  ehurue  of 
'.1'  )  cents  a  hu.shr! 

Thry  ha\e  (offered  to  al).sorb  IhLs  Iti- 
and-oul  el  aine,  .st^  tht>  (lovetnment 
would  iiet  his  Kralt\  delivered  to  the 
tennltial  wi  rrhou.sp.s  on  the  kuU  coojtt 
at  no  additional  ro.st  to  the  Government 

ThI.s  i,s  u  r  prime  reaat^n  why  we  ran 
into  the  eojtiplaiiu  that  this  minht  vio- 
late eu.stom  iry  main  frritlit  pn^eedure.s 
1  do  not  th  nk  it  doe.s  I  do  not  think 
the  people  ^hould  be  denied  the  ilwlit  to 
render  the  tnlnlmum  .service,  ab.sorblnu 
the  In-and-nit  eo.st,  which  would  allow 
theni  to  par  leipate,  ul  no  addllional  cost 
to  the  Government . 

Mr  HUMMIHKY  In  other  words,  the 
In-and-iuil  iharte.s  would  be  ab,voibed, 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  By  private  ware- 
housemen. ..ho  oiherwl.se  would  have 
been  bankrupt  and  liad  no  otiier  place 
to  wliich  to  ■  urn. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  I  agree,  I  repre- 
sent, in  part,  a  very  important  agricul- 
tural State  Minnesota  has  terminal 
warehouses  which  are  privately  owned 
and  coopeiatively  owned.  Sometimes 
the  tei-mmal  warehouses  stand  idle  and 
unused  at  the  head  of  the  lakes  at 
Dulutli,  Mirn  .  and  Superior.  Wis.  I.  for 
one,  would  very  much  like  to  have  the 
standing  Ccmmittec  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  along  the  lines  that  have  been 
suggested,  examine  into  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  Conmodity  Credit  Corporation 
policy  relating  to  storage  and  warehous- 
ing of  surpl  IS  grain,  to  tlie  effect  and  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  to  it  that  the  man- 
date of  the  charter  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  being  fulfilled,  and 
also  that  the  most  economical  and  effi- 
cient methods  arc  being  used. 

I  do  not  say  they  are  not  being  used. 
I  have  had  juestions  repeatedly  asked  of 
me  when  I  am  at  home  to  this  effect: 
'We  have  loticed  that  a  big  shipment 
of  corn  left  Iowa  and  has  gone  all  tlie 
way  to  Nev  York.  Why?"  I  do  not 
know  why.  I  inquire,  and  someone  will 
say.  "We  wanted  to  get  it  to  a  port  where 
wecouldexiortit." 

Well,  the  question  then  Is,  "How  long 
do  you  leavo  it  at  the  point  of  export? 
Do  you  want  to  leave  it  there  for  months 


or  just  long  enough  for  it  to  be  shipped 
out?"  Those  are  questions  which  need 
to  be  asked. 

A  good  inquiry  was  conducted  a  few 
years  ago  on  the  question  of  storage 
rates.  As  a  result,  considerable  sums 
of  money  were  saved  by  the  Govern- 
ment. I  think  it  should  be  known,  and 
it  has  been  established  here  today,  that 
tlie  Government  has  excess  storage  avail- 
able to  It — Government-owned  storage, 
privately  owned  and  constructed  stor- 
age, and  cooi)cratutly  owned  and  con- 
structed stora^;e  There  has  been  much 
crltlei.sin  of  people  wh.o  .store  gnvln, 
,''ome  of  tl'.e  comments  wculd  attimpt 
to  v.Wv  tlie  impii;.'-.lon  that  theve  has 
ln>en  sl(ulHi'.:  !:um  the  Government  1 
think  the  iic,>!tl  oiiKh',  t;i  l)e  ir.ade  clt  ar 
thiit  111  WVA)  the  Government  ,'taitiHl 
a.'.kiM';  w!\!thou.scmen  ronimerrial  opei- 
atois,  farm  cooperatives,  ar.d  fai-mers 
them,schi\s  to  bviild  .storare  Ni>t  only 
were  they  a.sked  to  build  it,  but  the  Oo\- 
einmenl  ui"ed  .such  con.stnictlon  upi^n 
them  a.s  a  patriotic  duly  'lax  induce- 
ments W't-re  i;lvcn  to  promote  .such  build- 
in;-  l'\ir  years  a  debate  wa.s  lunniiu; 
m  (hi*  country  a.s  \o  whether  enouuh 
.Moiare  wa.s  beinu  built  and  a.s  to 
whether  people  were  luddlnu  hack  1 
lemembei  the  pleluie.s  t^f  uiRin  piled 
upon  the  tiiound  In  KttJi.sa.s,  eiun 
lyiUK  on  the  tround  in  aouthrrn  Minne- 
sota and  luwa,  wheal  lyiim  on  llir  i-; round 
m  the  Daktitas,  Kvrn  the  new,spaiu  i 
critics  weie  a,sklnH,  "W)iy  In  not  ,>uch 
buildup  beliiK  started?" 

Ml  MUNDT,  ThelT  wne  rLmi  loan 
piomains  for  the  farmers  to  enable  them 
to  build  slorak'r  facilities 

Mr,   HUMPHREY      There   wt  re   loan 
pioKiam.s    to    i)rrmit 
their    own    storaBC- 
their  ground. 

More  construction 
tJian  was  neces.sary, 
lars  were  invested  in  storage.  But  when 
one  seeks  to  get  a  little  Government 
business,  he  is  considered,  somehow  or 
other,  as  acting  illegally  or  mimorally. 
Actually,  I  tiiink  people  ought  to  go  into 
business  lo  make  a  profit.  If  they  are 
seeking  a  little  storage  business  on 
equitable  terms,  at  fair,  competitive 
rates,  they  ought  to  be  commended 
rather  than  criticized,  I  would  say  the 
same  for  Uie  farm  cooperatives.  In  mj- 
part  of  the  country,  farm  cooperatives 
are  very  important.  One  reason  Min- 
nesota nas  a  solvent  economy,  since  we 
do  not  gel  much  help  from  the  Federal 
Government,  is  tliat  our  farmers  have 
learned  how  to  build  cooperatives  in 
order  to  bring  in  a  little  extra  money 
for  themselves.  This  has  helped  the 
whole  Midwest. 

As  I  look  around  the  Chamber,  I  see 
Senators  from  States  where  farm  co- 
operatives have  dune  as  much  to  save 
agriculture  as  has  any  agricultural 
program.  Without  cooperatives,  there 
would  not  be  any  family  farm  program. 

So  I  wish  to  make  certain  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  report  or  by  way  of 
any  intent  of  Congress  which  will  crip- 
ple or  in  any  way  distort  or  in  any  way 
impede  the  activities  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  conduct  its  busi- 
ness as  it  was  intended  to  do.    The  \J£>. 


farmers    to    build 
-storage    right    on 

was  creat^'d   then 
Millions   of   dol- 


Department  of  Agriculture  says  it  is  do- 
ing jus:  that. 

Mad  un  President,  in  this  connection 
I  a,sk  unammous  consent  to  have  printed 
a  statement  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment v.-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Senate  C'jmn;!ttoe  on  Appropriations, 
In  Its  rjport  on  H  R  12048,  il;c  Appropria- 
tions Act  for  t:SDA  Jiir  ft-scal  1&63  Senate 
Report  No,  1908,  i\t  pnge  24  reqviestB  the  De- 
parlmejit  "to  take  tiic  iiecrssury  nepn  U)  dis- 
tribute thMt  wareli'  u»t>d  iurpivi*  riimui  >ill- 
tles  •q\iUably  lomnig  ihr  KnUn  pnxh  :'.\\^ 
tjtntes  where  su'  )'.  ixtinn  c-iut  i>«  tuKrn  \<,,Uf 
out  inourrii.k;  ,  ,  i,.  i,.,;  r,-*i  to  ti.c  tioveru- 
meal," 

This  'requcsi"  ii  i.  \  m.xi.r.i-it  in;.v  wpH 
require  the  Departinn.i  \v.  uhuiuttu,  m  cvib- 
BluutUl  p»rt  Its  policy  la  hnixliinR  (rnlns, 
tltlp  to  wlUch  huvr  fonie  to  tl>r  tliocrn* 
liirtit   viider  Ih*  p(ior-»uniHWt   pt<  isrtvin 

1  !>U  iT<i\ir>»il  '  111  r(Trot  l*  iMiitiuiy  to  Oir 
pi  ili'noi'liy  (if  l!ir  I  Iwirtrr  ut  Ihr  tuaiiiuHtil  v 
rtrilit    I 'I'l  p.'t  ;it  ;i  11    vUiUli    h.m   ri»<Tlii;\    bri.. 


iinivl    uiitl    !»'(  sjiioMird    liy    thr    Sn,.. 


t  .1   •  !'■    .rcftslon  wi»n  (If.  Mf\y  'J^.  lliny   when 
; ;  ,   ,'Mii,',r  rvcrrptpd    wnlunit  objpitloo   ,'S«in» 

•  ii  It!  MiMot»\>  nmrndn^piit  to  ><  yiiii  pro- 
\uiiuu  in  p.'i  u«  tni'.owii  ••  •  •  t\iii"rem 
herpby  r^o^nnim*  iln  l-mnitftiKllMB  policy 
,  :  ;  ,  Mtiij  'ii\i  o:r  by  notToaiPinnl  iH:t»i\« 
lien  I  I  \\\r  vmn.vi  lOul  (  untomary  i  !i«uiiflii, 
ImU.Mi'i  lO.il  i\i  I  :\lHJi>lui)lili>  of  limlo  iOHl 
C'liiimi .  r  loul  il.ir>(i»  tin"  Wrcrptioy  nf  Auil- 
,.i;',',ur  «o.ii  n,r  r'mmoduy  I'rfttn  I'oipmn- 
;i  \\  ii>  \\\r  \\\{\\\\\\\\\\\  tixiput  piNctlrnlilr  e^ 
ail'ipt  p"lirir«  r»iul  |>ri>e«»U\irt»»  Onclttni^tt  Oi 
n.ihiin.iP  tlir  niMiuUUlou  iif  HiHkn  l>y  ibr 
Cnjumouty  I'lrdit  t'Otporwtloa  tn  i>i\tMnit<n!i- 
i>nlnlv  nuukrUua  uI  fi\r(u  i>uu>nuHimr» 
t!ii  >ifc'i  piOiUp  cntuprtlthp  irmlp  rl.iviiiK-  » 
I,  (ii  1  ,  |M',,'..\r  iohI  n;i|ir()(ipr!nl  Or  lOut 
I,.  1.1'!  ,  ;,  ni,,\iM  ',mi  iTiurn*  la  llir  nM\'Kt»t- 
)  liuT  ;  f  prort\nprp  niirt  fot  thp  fotniiuHlliy 
Crwtu.  torpoMOh'i!  ■■ 

Th»  litcoml  >>i  r:\Miii  wn»  on  .\\ii:\(.'o  'JO, 
1963,  Wl^fU  tl.P  SMintr,  WllluHl!  v.L.iri  tum, 
r.liain  i.iU  plt-d  i '•  lOi  loiirnclinpiil  to  tt  R. 
i;jjyi,  \\o  l.O'.vMUVKr  (jU'trd  (\h'\r  "^cn 
^.■oNC.R^^,»ION^I  KriTRiis  for  Mi\r  2."i  196^  la 
p    !);i.'0,  niirt  for  Avift  20    U)02   i\t  p    1713«  i 

In  aocnrdivocp  with  thp  dirrctlven  rpumrmisi 
twlcp  b\  thp  SfURle.  the  Departmpnt  of  Agn- 
CMlture  hiis  nd  ptcd  as  a  policy  to  leave 
Urams.  tuir  lo  which  htu  {-mv-sspcI  to  thP  Oov- 
ornmen  .  in  siorp  a*  close  to  prixluclng  ureas 
as  posslDle  Caiisistent  with  this  policy  Uie 
Dopaiinicnt  lots  not  niovpd  Its  prion  storks 
from  llu>se  po-sitlons  except  to  ftU  the  j.epds 
of  Oovp-t-.mpnt  jirograms  t^r  to  provide  stor- 
age ."tpn'e  necps-sary  for  r\n  orderly  lakpovex 
or  to  pinvlde  adequate  space  for  ttnun  pro- 
ducers i,t  time  of  harvest  or  to  aid  the  Gov- 
ernmen .  In  the  management  of  its  Inven- 
tories of  gnan  sUx'k.s 

Basic  In  tl.i5  {xj'.lcy  Is  a  coritlnvilng  attempt 
by  the  Depart ni(:,t  t-f  Apriculture  to  rrtixln 
for  the  o.se  hv  pru.n  prcxlocers,  grain  mer- 
cha:uU.'i.:;p  wareliouses  and  to  recopnlze  that 
these  ^!•.lrehouscmen  and  warehouses  are 
ready,  ■^i-llUn?  and  able  to  perform,  ar.d  In 
lact  do  perform,  services  other  than  being 
rcposltcrles  for  Government-owned  grain. 

Warehouses  which  store  only  Government- 
owned  ?raln  •  •  •  store  no  grain  for  pro- 
ducers, store  no  grain  for  their  own  account, 
and  do  not  engage  in  merchandising  activi- 
ties •  •  •  d  ;  r,ot  fall  within  the  osual  and 
customixy  channels,  facilities  and  arrange- 
ments ^i-hlch  are  utilized  or  can  be  utilized 
in  marl-.etlng  grain  or  in  uansac lions  re- 
lating to  grain. 

The  g-aln  warehouses  which  fail  Into  tlie 
usual  and  customary  channels,  facilities,  and 
arrangenents  which  are  utilized  In  market- 
ing gram  and  In  transactions  relating  to 
grain  are  warehouses  whlcli  buy  and  sell 
grain   for    their    own    account,  which   store 
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grain  for  the  account  of  others.  Including  the 
Government,  and  which  are  so  located  and 
so  operated  that  they  are  part  of  the  regular 
flow  of  interstate  commerce  in  grain,  regu- 
larly serving  grain  producers  and  consumers. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Madam  President, 
I  Ihank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  i  Mr. 
MoNROXEY'.     He  has  been  very  helpful. 
Mr.  MUNDT,     Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield ^ 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 
Mr.   MUNDT.     I   think   we   have  no'.v 
established  m  the  Record  the  intent  of 
this  little  paragraph.    A'.l  who  are  naht- 
fully  concerned  can  set  their  minds  at 
re.st  that  this  legislative  history  will  com- 
pel  the   Department   of   Agriculture    to 
conduct   the  kind   of   opei'atior.s    which 
the    colloquy    this   morning   has    estab- 
lished should  be  conducted. 

Madam  President,  I  plan,  when  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  concludes,  to 
make  some  extended  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  research  and  utilization  of 
farm  products,  because  I  think  this  is  a 
most  important  aspect  of  the  bill,  prob- 
ably the  most  important  aspect  in  any 
agricultural  appropriation  bill  passed  m 
the  history  of  Congrcs--;. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield "^ 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  California,  the  minority  whip, 
and  the  acting  minority  leader  today. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia.  First,  I  wish  to  .join 
in  the  salut.e  that  ha.s  been  paid  to  him 
by  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Once  again  the  .senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  ha.s  perfonned  a 
valuable  service  to  agriculture. 

I  .speak  on  ,behalf  of  California,  par- 
ticularly for  the  citrus  industry  of  that 
State,  and  most  especially  for  the  lemon 
industry,  and  the  grape  industry,  as 
well.  In  the  last  year,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  conducted  a  reporting 
service  with  respect  to  lemon  produc- 
tion, and  the  California  Legislature  has 
appropriated  sufficient  moneys  to  pro- 
vide matching  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, acting  through  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  to  continue  the  statistical 
reporting  service  in  California  both  with 
respect  to  lemons  and  grapes.  This  re- 
porting is  now  a  regular  activity. 

I  say  to  my  able  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  that  objective  yield  studies 
on  grapes  and  lemons  in  my  State  are 
high.ly  important.  They  need  to  con- 
tinue. 

I  read  from  page  13  of  the  commit- 
tee report : 

The  committee  requests  a  detailed  report 
as  to  cost  sharing  and  ccwperatlon  received 
from  States  and  private  sources  in  connec- 
tion with  these  and  other  crop  and  livestock 
reporting  estimates  and  services  in  connec- 
tion with  the  1964  budget  presentation. 

In  connection  with  the  budget  item  as 
approved  by  the  House,  provision  was 
sporiftcally  made  in  the  report  for  the 
objective  yield  studies  on  both  grapes 
and  lemons. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  the  legis- 
lative history,  I  ask  the  able  Senator 
from  Georgia  whether,  as  regards  the 
action   taken  by  the  Senate  committee 


in    recommending    an    increase    in    the 
amount    for    the    statistical    reporting 
seivice — as  provided  in  both  the  bill  and 
the   report — is   it  the   intention  of   the 
committee,  in  bringing  the  bill  to   the 
floor,  that  U.S.  participation  in  this  par- 
ticular reporting  work  shall  be  contin- 
ued wlien  a  State  such  as  California  has 
provided  the  essential  matching  moneys? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    Madam  President,  so 
many  items  are  involved  in  this  area  that 
I  would  not  wish  to  say  that  the  commit- 
tee specifically  intended  that  this  item 
or   that   item,   in  particular,  should  be 
carried  on;  but,  as  I  understand,  funds 
have  been  available  for  the  State's  part 
of   this   work — furnished  either  by   the 
State  of  California  or  by  the  producers 
themselves.    For  a  number  of  years  our 
committee  has  insisted  as  vigorously  as 
it  kne'v  how  that  such  programs  be  given 
priority  as  new  programs  are  added — in 
other  words,  that  priority   be  given  to 
programs  in  which  the  State  offers  par- 
ticipation or  participation  by  the  produc- 
ers equal  to  that  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government.    We  have  consistently  un- 
dertaken to  see  that  those  programs  were 
accorded  priority. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  And  certainly  nothing 
this  committee  has  done  would  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  Department's  recognizing 
this  program. 

M:-  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  because  I  believe  the  rule 
the  committee  has  laid  down,  which  the 
able  Senator  from  Georgia  has  just  now 
enunciated,  is  a  sound  one.  Since  I  hap- 
pen to  find  the  people  of  California, 
whom  I  have  the  honor  to  serve,  in  the 
fortunate  position  of  having  had  their 
State  government  comply  with  that  rule. 
I  am  equally  grateful  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  indicated  that  priority 
will  be  given  to  this  type  of  cooperative 
activity  in  the  Department's  statistical 
reporting  service  for  California  lemons 
and  grapes.  Under  the  Senator's  com- 
ments respecting  the  pending  bill,  it 
should  be  clear  that  California  has  es- 
tablished a  priority  for  these  important 
ob,]ective  yield  studies. 

Mr  COOPER.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 
Mr.  RUSSELL  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  join  my  colleagues — 
as  I  have  done  every  year  when  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  do  it — in  expres- 
sing our  appreciation  and  admiration  for 
the  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  I  Mr  Russell!  in  connection 
with  the  handling  and  development  of 
this  bill. 

I  wish  to  ask  a  question.  I  notice  that 
the  committee  reiport  indicates  that  the 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  be,  under  the  Senate 
committee's  version  of  the  bill,  approxi- 
mately $700  million  less  than  the  total 
carried  in  the  House  version  of  the  bill, 
and  $1.579  800.000  less  than  the  esti- 
mates for  1963.  Does  that  refer  to  the 
budget  estimates'' 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Yes:  it  refers  to  the 
budget  estimates  I  would  be  less  than 
frank — indeed.  I  would  be  less  than 
honest — if  I  stated  that  that  represented 
a  saving  in  expenditures,  because  it  does 
not. 


Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  the  point  I 
wished  to  make. 

I  notice  that  the  two  largest  reduc- 
tions are  in  the  items  which  call  for  re- 
imbursement of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  a  reduction  of  approxi- 
mately $400  million,  and  for  expenses 
incurred  under  Public  Law  480,  a  reduc- 
tion of  approximately  $700  million.  Will 
those  reductions  be  presented  to  us  later, 
in  a  supplemental  appropriation  bill;  or 
will  they  be  deferred  until  a  subsequent 
year? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  They  will  be  handled 
in  either  one  or  the  other  of  those  ways. 
I  cannot  advise  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky which  route  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  will  pursue.  He  knows  that 
until  last  year  this  program  was  car- 
ried on  altogether  on  the  basis  of  taking 
these  commodities  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  inventory,  and  then 
submitting,  each  year,  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  needed  to  repair  the  capital 
structure  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. Last  year  the  administration 
of  the  Department  thought  it  wise  to  get 
an  advance  appropriation  on  an  esti- 
mated basis  for  these  purposes,  and  we 
appropriated  $1,600  million  for  Public 
Law  480  purposes.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  those  funds  were  expended;  and 
they  had,  in  addition,  unreimbursed 
costs  totaling  $384,855,000. 

The  committee  is  now  endeavoring  to 
get  this  program  on  either  one  basis  or 
the  other.  It  is  confusing  enough,  at 
best,  without  having  to  trace  it  through 
one  line  of  appropriations  and  then  go 
through  another  line — for  repairing  the 
capital  structure  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  these  amounts 
taken  out  of  it. 

In  my  opening  statement  I  said  we 
made  perfectly  sure  that  adequate  funds 
were  available  in  order  to  carry  over  until 
the  next  calendar  year — not  the  next 
fiscal  year — so  they  could  either  submit 
requests  for  current  appropriations,  or 
else  could  request  funds  to  restore  the 
impairments  in  the  capital  structure  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Nothing  in  this  bill  would  deny  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  the  funds 
needed  for  the  program  it  has  in  mind 
under  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  COOPER.     Under  basic  law? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.     Yes. 
For  example,  we  allowed  $700  million 
for  sales  for  soft  currencies.     Certainly 
that  should  be  enough  for  4  months. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  committee  is  pro- 
posing, is  it,  that  the  amounts  made 
available  in  this  bill  should  follow  such 
sales,  rather  than  be  appropriations  in 
advance? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No;  I  am  afraid  we 
are  doing  it  both  ways  in  this  case.  But 
we  are  asking  them  to  elect  and  choose 
either  one  way  or  the  other,  because  in 
this  bill  we  approi)riate  funds— to  make 
good  for  their  actual  operation.s — over 
and  above  the  $1.6  billion  we  gave  them 
last  year.  We  also  recommend  the  ap- 
propriation of  $2  066.955.000  to  enable 
them  to  repair  the  capital  structure  for 
the  regular  realized  losses. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Might  this  also  mean 
that  the  great  increa.ses  in  appropria- 
tions, which  the  Senate  is  sometimes 
charged  with  making,  could  no  longer  be 
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charged  against  the  Senate,  and  that  the 
other  body  iQight  have  to  initiate  some 
appropriatio  is  to  care  for  these  costs? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  admit  that  one  of 
the  members  of  our  committee  indicated 
that  the  oth  ?r  body  might  consider  that 
to  be  our  obective. 

Mr.  COOPER.  But  the  indicated  sav- 
ing  

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No;  we  do  not  claim 
that  it  is  a  saving.  In  my  statement  I 
said  that  th..s  is  largely  a  paper  saving. 
I  wish  I  could  say  it  is  a  saving.  Cer- 
tainly it  would  be  a  very  substantial 
one — $1  2  billion  below  the  appropria- 
tions carriec  in  the  bill  last  year.  But  I 
could  not  ir.  good  conscience  say  that, 
because  it  L;  entirely  possible  that  the 
amount  speiit  this  year  under  ,he  Pub- 
lic Law  480  program  will  be  in  excess  of 
the  amount  spent  for  this  purpose  la.<t 
year. 

Mr.  COOFER.  I  should  like  to  statue 
for  the  rcccid  that  last  year  the  ad- 
ministration proposed  that  farmers 
holding  tobiicco  allotments  should  be 
permitt-ed  t<>  lease  the  allotments  or 
transfer  them  to  other  persons,  chang- 
ing the  prcst  nt  law  that  the  allotments 
should  run  w  th  the  land. 

It  wa.<;  not  related  to  appropriations, 
but  was  in  le  :islation  which  came  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  remember  the  legis- 
lation, but  I  \m  afraid  I  cannot  give  the 
Senator  much  information  about  it. 

Mr.  COOFER.  As  enacted,  the  bill 
did  not  Include  burlcy  tobacco  allot- 
ments, because  I  considered  it  might 
lead  to  the  concentration  of  allotments 
in  the  hands  of  the  few  and  the  wealthy, 
or  could  lead  to  abu.ses,  and  moved  in 
the  committi'e  to  exclude  burley  from 
the  provisions  of  the  bill.  So  burley 
tobacco  was  not  included. 

Later  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
proposed  that  the  metliod  of  keeping 
records  of  tobacco  sales  be  changed. 

I  am  sure  ihe  Senator  knows,  because 
tobacco  is  raised  in  his  own  State,  that  a 
record  is  kept  of  the  number  of  pounds 
of  tobacco  so  d  by  each  farmer  when  he 
brings  his  crcp  to  the  auction  sale  ware- 
house. This  record  is  kept  on  the  mar- 
keting card  held  by  eacli  farmer  having 
a  tobacco  allotment,  and  on  two  dupli- 
cate slips  stapled  within  the  card — 
called  "mem(  randums  of  .'^ales."  The 
auction  wareliou.se  keeps  one  copy,  the 
seller  keeps  tie  original,  and  one  copy 
goes  to  the  ccunty  ASCS  office. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  last 
year  proposed  that  this  .system  fif  keep- 
ing a  record  of  tobacco  production  and 
marketing  be  eliminated.  The  delega- 
tion in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House 
from  the  State  of  Kentucky  oppo.sed  that 
proposal,  for  ihe  main  rca.son  that  this 
Ls  a  method  of  assuring,  in  fairness  to  all 
tobacco  farmers,  that  the  allotments  of 
tobacco  acreage  shall  be  followed.  It  is 
a  protection  against  abuses  and  irregu- 
larities. 

The  Department  argued  that  abolish- 
ing these  records  would  save  some 
money.  It  might  for  a  time,  but  I  say 
it  is  much  more  important  to  keep  this 
method  of  protecting  the  system  of  al- 
lotments, and  of  protecting  farmers 
against  abuses  and  irregularities,  than  it 
is  to  effect  a  small  saving. 


I  raise  this  point  because  I  notice 
that  the  Statistical  Reporting  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  asked 
for  additional  funds  to  assure  better 
crop  production  records,  and  that  these 
funds  have  been  provided  m  this  bill 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

These  ftmds  have  been  provided — 
according  to  the  reason  given  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture — in  order  to 
obtain  better  crop  production  figures  by 
States  and  counties.  So  I  hope  that  the 
Department  will  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
propose  again  this  year  to  eliminate  the 
method  of  keeping  accurate  crop  pro- 
duction records  of  tobacco  by  States  and 
counties — a  method  which  also  prevents 
the  kind  of  inegularities  and  abtisc3 
which  are  taking  place  in  other  crops. 

If  this  method  of  keeping  tobacco  pro- 
duction and  marketing  records  is 
abandoned,  it  may  lead  to  abuses  and 
irregularities — I  do  not  say  by  many 
farmers — but  by  enough  to  be  unfair  to 
farmers  who  faithfully  follow  the  pro- 
gram and  perhaps  to  destroy  confidence 
in   the  program. 

Last  year,  when  I  found  out  about 
this  proposal,  which  had  not  been  dis- 
cussed with  the  tobacco  organizations  or 
interested  farm  groups,  I  immediately 
wrote  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  on 
December  6.  1961.  On  December  18.  I 
received  his  reply  dated  December  15, 
.saying  the  decision  had  already  been 
made  through  a  memorandum  which  was 
dated  December  12 — several  days  after  I 
urged  that  no  such  step  be  taken  without 
an  opportunity  for  discussion.  Later, 
after  questions  were  raised  by  several 
Members  of  Congress,  and  after  protests 
by  the  groups  affected,  the  decision  was 
reversed,  or  at  least  suspended  for  a  time. 
But  I  do  not  know  that  the  matter  has 
been  finally  disposed  of;  it  could  arise 
again. 

Madam  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  copies  of  my  letter  of  December  6 
to  .Secretary  Freeman :  his  reply :  my 
letter  to  the  burley  cooperative  after 
.suspension  of  the  proposal  was  an- 
nounced, and  a  portion  of  my  statement 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  earlier 
this  year  at  the  tune  hearings  were  being 
held  on  this  bill.  I  ask  also  to  include 
my  letter  to  .Assistant  Secretary  McClain 
and  his  reply,  in  1959.  when  the  same 
proposal  was  made  during  the  previous 
administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
v.ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

December  6,  1&61. 
The  Honoral)le  Orville  L.  Freeman, 
Sc'^^i'tary  c]  Agriculture, 
WasKingtoii,  D  C. 

Deab  Mr  Secbetaky  I  understar.d  that 
Some  consideration  Is  being  given  to  chang- 
ing tibacco  marketing  cards  so  aa  to  elimi- 
nate the  memorandums  of  sales.  This  Is  the 
part  of  the  marketing  card  on  which  Is 
recorded  the  number  of  pounds  of  tobacco 
sold  by  the  farmer.  A  copy  Is  kept  at  the 
auction  warehouse,  sent  to  the  county  ASCS 
office  to  be  posted  on  the  farm  record,  and 
appears  finally  on  the  marketing  card  kept 
by  each  farmer. 

The  memorandum  of  sale  has  been  a  pri- 
mary record  In  tlie  past.  I  am  convinced  it 
has  played  an  important  part  in  maintaining 
a  sound  program.    I  think  Kentucky  tobacco 


organizations    are    agreed    that    it    has   been 
U-seful  and  necessary. 

I  know  you  are  keenly  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem In  many  crops  of  managing  not  only  the 
number  of  acres  planted,  but  also  the  num- 
ber of  units  prodiaced  on  those  acres.  With- 
out accurate  records  of  Individual  farm  sales, 
the  successful  tobacco  program  could  become 
subject  to  some  of  the  problems  experienced 
by  other  crops. 

It  may  be  that  the  memorandum  of  sale 
Is  not  always  used  to  full  advantage  to  guard 
against  excess  production.  But  failure  to 
fully  use  this  check  on  perfommnce  is  no 
reason  to  abandon  the  safeguards  ofTexed  by 
the  procedure.  For  example,  the  verj-  fact 
that  farmers  see  their  sales  In  pounds  re- 
corded against  their  allotted  acreage,  and 
are  given  this  record  to  keep,  is  Important 
In  maintaining  their  confidence  In  tlie  strict 
administration  of  the  program. 

The  ttiemorandum  of  t;ale  In  Ita  present 
form  may  not  be  the  only  procedure  through 
which  an  accurate,  complete  and  convenient 
accounting  of  Individual  farm  sales  of 
tobacco  can  be  maintained.  I  do  not  object 
to  considering  or  testing  alternatives  which 
can  be  shown  to  accomplish  as  well  the  pur- 
poses of  the  present  tobacco  marketing  card. 
However,  becavise  the  present  system  has 
worked  v.'ell  and  Is  proved  and  widely  ac- 
cepted, I  ask  that  no  steps  be  taken  which 
could  lead  to  its  abandonment  without  ad- 
vance notice  to  me  and  an  opportunity  to 
discuss   this    matter   with    you. 

Consistent  and  effective  administration  of 
the  tobaj:co  program  Is  of  vital  Importance 
to  my  State.  I  think  you  understand  my 
deep  Interest  In  the  tobacco  program  as  one 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  basic  legislation,  and 
one  who  has  fought  to  maintain  a  sound 
and  effective  program,  I  would  like  to  be 
kept  informed  on  this  question,  and  if  a 
change  Is  considered  wotild  also  want  to 
consult  with  Kentucky  groups  which  are 
most  fanUllar  with  the  tobacco  program,  to 
make  stire  that  any  change  would  be  ac- 
ceptable and  understood  by  Kentucky 
tobacco  growers. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Sitepman  Cooper. 


Depaetment   of   Agrict-ltttie, 

Washington,  D.C, 

December  IS,  1961. 
Hon.  John  Sherman  C-ooper 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Sknator  Cooper:  TTils  is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  December  6.  1961.  concerning 
memorandums  of  sale  in  tobacco  marketing 
cards. 

The  De;3artment  recently  made  an  admin- 
istrative decision  to  discontinue  the  use  of 
memorandtims  of  sale  In  marketing  cards  for 
farms  planting  within  their  allotments  The 
nttached  f;tatemer.t  pro\  ides  In  Fome  detail 
complete  ;nformation  regarding  the  change. 
Knowing  of  your  Interest  m  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram, we  felt  that  you  would  like  to  know 
the  background,  reasons,  and  effect  of  the 
decision.  We  are  convinced  that  the  change 
will  pem^it  county  ASC  committeemen  to 
make  bett<'r  use  of  available  administrative 
funds  in  administering  the  t<;>bacco  program. 

Your  letter  Indicates  that  the  change  in- 
volves elln.lnation  of  some  basic  individual 
farm  records.  You  will  note  from  the  state- 
ment that  IndU'ldual  farm  production  rec- 
ords will  b''  maintained  In  the  county  ASCS 
c.'fTices  as  they  ha\e  been  in  the  ;)rist.  We 
did  not  consider  thlti  a  policy  change  and 
in  view  of  that  saw  r;o  reason  to  check  the 
question  with  the  various  farm  organizations 
in  the  se-.eral  tobacco  producing  States 
However,  we  are  furnishing  farm  and  ware- 
hou.se  leaders  copies  of  the  attach.ed  state- 
ment and  requesting  that  they  contact 
Department  represen- atives  If  they  have 
questions  concerning   this  decision. 

We  hope  this  statement  clari'ies  the  ques- 
tion as  to  v.-hBt  is  actually  i.nvolved.  If  af- 
ter .'■eviewing  tlie  statement  ycu  have  further 
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questions,  please  let  us  know.  and.  if  you 
wish.  repre8entati%es  of  our  ASCS  Tobacco 
Division  will  be  happy  to  discuss  them  with 


you. 


Sincerely  yours. 

Okville    L.    Freeman. 

Secretwy. 


April  5.    I9C2. 
Mr    John   M.   Berry. 

president.  Burley  Tobacco  Growers  Coopera- 
tive Association,  Lexington.  Ky. 

Dear  Mr.  Berry:  You  were  advised  last 
weeic.  I  am  sure,  that  instructions  have  been 
Issued  to  the  State  ASCS  offices  that  the 
memorandums  of  sale  and  the  field  repre- 
sentatives will  be  retained  this  year 

I  am  glad  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  reversed  or  suspended  its  deci- 
sion to  eliminate  the  memorandums  of  sale 
and  take  the  warrant  writers  out  of  the  auc- 
tion warehouses  at  sales  time.  For.  I  did 
protest  the  decision  as  soon  as  I  heard  about 
it,  and  took  steps  to  announce  it  so  that 
others  could  properly  makf  their  views 
known.  As  vou  know.  I  also  talked  to  Sec- 
retary Freeman  about  this  when  he  came 
to  see  me 

I  know  that  the  suspension  of  the  deci- 
sion is  the  result  of  efforts  by  many  Inter- 
ested members  of  Congress  and  by  the  lead- 
ership of  tobacco  organizations  and  tobacco- 
State  farm  groups.  I  think  we  were  all 
agreed  on  this  matter,  and  were  glad  to  work 
to  keep  the  present  tobacco  record  system. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John    Sherm.^n    Cooper. 

P.S — I  also  mentioned  this  last  month  be- 
fore the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  I  am 
enclosing  a  copy  of  my  statement  in  case 
you  have  not  seen  it. 

Sr.MEMENT        OF        SENATOR        JOHN        ShFRMAN 

Cooper   Submittfd   to    the   Subcommittee 
ON    Agricultcr.ai.    Appropriations.    March 

23,  1962 

•  •  •  •  * 

crop  production  records 

I  notice  the  Statistical  Research  Service  is 
asking  for  additional  funds  to  provide  more 
reliable  crop  production  figures  by  States 
and  counties  It  has  requested  .$750,000  to 
extend  better  statistical  sampling  to  four 
more  States  this  year.  Yet,  another  great 
arm  of  the  Department,  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service,  is 
taking  steps  to  eliminate  one  source  of  the 
accurate  production  figures  and  individual 
farm  hLstorles  we  already  have  on  one  basic 
cro|5 — tobacco.  This  information  is  import- 
ant to  the  tobacco  industry,  to  the  operation 
of  the  successful  tobacco  program,  and  to  the 
counties  in  which  tobacco  is  an  important 
Siiurce  of  income, 

I  point  out  that  complete  tobacco  produc- 
tion figures  -not  a  statistical  sampling,  and 
Including  State  and  county  figures  for  each 
type  of  tobacco— are  already  kept.  This  is 
accomplished  through  the  memorandum  of 
sale,  which  Is  the  part  of  the  tobacco  mar- 
keting card  on  which  is  recorded  the  pounds 
of  tobacco  sold  by  every  farmer.  It  is  filled 
out  by  Department  employees  in  the  auction 
warehouses  at  sales  time.  Yet.  the  Depart- 
ment has  ann'.-unced  that  it  is  eliminating 
the  memorandums  of  sales,  en  which  county 
and  State  crop  records  have  been  based,  and 
Is  substituting  an  unproved  system  in  which 
tobacco  organizations  have  expressed  no  con- 
fidence 

I  have  urged  Secretary  Freeman  not  to 
abandon  this  record  system,  as  have  other 
Members  of  Congress.  For  complete  tobacco 
crop  records  are  only  one  of  its  benefits:  its 
first  purpose  is  to  protect  growers  who  com- 
ply with  the  tobacco  program 

This  committee  should  know  that  while 
some  officials  of  the  Department  are  asking 
for  additional  funds  each  year  to  do  more 
sampling  and  make  better  crop  estimates, 
others  seem  to  want  to  throw  away  one  of  the 
most  reliable   record  systems   for   any   crop. 


that  for  tobacco  U  this  is  done,  I  think  they 
will  find  it  necessary  to  return  to  Congress 
in  future  years  for  money  to  improve  tobacco 
program  compliance  and  the  records  of 
tobacco  production,  sales,  and  yields.  If  the 
Department's  decision  to  abandon  the  memo- 
randums of  sales  is  not  changed  by  the  time 
the  agricultural  appropriations  bill  is  re- 
ported by  this  committee,  the  committee  may 
wish  to  specify  in  the  bill  that  the  present 
economical  and  complete  records  of  tobacco 
farm  sales  be  continued. 


U.S.  Senate, 

COMMITTZE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS, 

March  9.  1959. 
Hon.  Marvin  L.  McLain, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  McLain:  I  understand  a  pro- 
posal has  been  made  to  eliminate  the 
memorandums  of  sale  from  the  tobacco  mar- 
keting cards  issued  to  every  producer.  I 
believe  such  a  move  would  strike  at  the  heart 
of  the  marketing  controls  which,  coupled 
with  strict  acreage  allotments,  have  made 
the  tobacco  program  workable  and  effective. 

Accurate  and  complete  individual  sales 
records  are  essential  to  the  tobacco  produc- 
tion-control program.  Knowing  that  the 
customary  impartial  and  automatic  record 
of  marketings  might  be  abandoned  could 
cause  farmers  to  lose  faith  in  the  effective- 
ness of  the  production-control  program,  with 
disastrous  results.  The  problems  and  cost  of 
checking  on  acreage  compliance  would  then 
be  multiplied,  and  the  Department's  Job  of 
performance  checking  would  be  made  far 
more  difficult.  It  would  open  the  door  to  a 
number  of  Improper  practices,  which  are 
now  effectively  prevented.  To  argue  that 
these  records  are  not  needed  because  so  few 
farmers  have  excess  tobacco  is  like  urging 
that  a  police  force  be  disbanded  because  of 
a   good   record  of  crime   prevention. 

I  know  of  no  knowledgeable  or  experi- 
enced tobacco  leaders  in  Kentucky  who  do 
not  view  this  proposal  with  dismay.  I  do  not 
believe  the  proposal  is  motivated  by  any 
desire  to  undermine  the  effectiveness  of  the 
tobacco  program,  but  I  believe  that  would 
be  its  effect. 

I  recognize  that  maintaining  records  of  in- 
dividual sales  involves  some  expense,  but 
this  is  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  cost  of 
enforcement  of  the  program.  If  they  are  es- 
sential to  the  program,  as  I  consider  them 
to  be.  these  records  must  be  maintained. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  present  tobacco 
marketing  cards  has  never  before  been  ques- 
tioned. They  have  been  in  use  since  the 
beginning  of  the  program,  and  are  central  to 
its  operation.  Without  the  memorandums  of 
sales.  I  believe  the  marketing  cards  might 
soon    become    meaningless. 

Efforts  to  prevent  marketing  of  excess  to- 
bacco on  another  producer's  card,  to  dis- 
courage production  on  hidden  fields,  to 
control  "pickup  tobacco."  and  in  fact  to  en- 
force acreage  compliance,  would  be  seriously 
endangered. 

I  strongly  urge  that  any  consideration 
being  given  to  abandoning  the  present  pri- 
mary sales  records  be  brought  to  a  close 
immediately.  If  It  is  not,  I  fear  the  claim 
will  be  made  that  the  entire  tobacco  pro- 
gram is  under  attack,  through  the  means  of 
making  the  production-and-marketlng  con- 
trol system  ineffective  or  unworkable. 

I  ask  that  this  matter  be  resolved  so  that 
there  will  be  no  delay  in  Issuing  to  growers 
their  1959  tobacco  marketing  cards — includ- 
ing the  primary  source  record,  in  duplicate, 
of  individual  farm  marketings.  If,  at  some 
later  time  an  alternative  method  is  devel- 
oped pf  maintaining  accurate  and  effective 
individual  sales  records,  I  hope  it  will  be 
discussed  with  tobacco  leaders  and  Interested 
Members  of  Congress  before  any  action  is 
taken  to  replace,  or  delay  Issuance  of,  the 
customary  marketing  cards — which  represent 


the  most  tangible  evidence  tobacco  farmers 
have  that   their  program   is   being   operated 
impartially,  equitably  and  effectively. 
Sincerely, 

John  Sherman  Cooper. 

Department  of  AcRictn-TURE. 

Washington,  DC, 

March  19,  1959. 
Hon.  John  Sherman  Coopek. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Cooper:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  March  9,  1959,  concerning  the 
possibility  of  eliminating  the  memorandums 
of  sale  which  are  currently  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  tobacco  marketing  quota  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  interest  of  economy  and  efficiency 
in  Government,  we  are  constantly  seeking 
ways  to  decrease  the  cost  of  administering 
programs  which  are  assigned  to  this  De- 
partment. We  have  no  intention  of  aban- 
doning memorandums  of  sale  unless  a  sub- 
stitute can  be  developed  which  will  be 
Just  as  effective  in  providing  necessary  en- 
forcement characteristics  and  which  will  be 
less  costly. 

We  assure  you  that  no  change  will  be  made 
In  this  respect  until  you  are  consulted.    We 
appreciate  your  interest  in  this  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Marvin  L.  McLain, 
Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Madam  President.  I 
wanted  to  put  that  statement  into  the 
Record  because  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  made  available  addi- 
tional fimds  for  the  Statistical  Report- 
ing Service  so  that  it  may  keep  records 
of  crop  production.  I  hope  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  will  not  abandon  the 
present  method  of  keeping  accurate 
records  of  production  under  the  tobacco 
program. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  statement  and  concern.  Of 
course,  as  the  Senator  knows,  we  have 
had  research  in  this  area  for  some  time, 
and  the  committee  is  not  advocating  the 
step  of  which  the  Senator  complains. 

Mr.  COOPER.  No.  It  was  a  proposal 
made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  regulation  within  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  on  this 
point? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  I  understand, 
the  bill,  as  reported  by  the  House,  pro- 
vided about  $529  million  more  than  the 
Senate  on  title  rv  in  the  bill,  known  as 
the  foreign  assistance  programs.  The 
House  provided  $211  million  more  on  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation's  obliga- 
tions under  price  supports. 

I  want  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee whether  it  is  his  belief  that 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  can 
fulfill  its  obligations  under  existing  law 
for  the  total  fiscal  year  1963  with  the 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No,  I  do  not  think 
so,  for  the  whole  fiscal  year.  I  stated 
it  would  be  so  for  the  calendar  year  and 
until  the  next  Congress  convened  and 
had  an  opportunity  to  reexamine  the 
program.  The  Department  could  do  it 
if  it  greatly  reduced  the  program,  but 
it  could  not  do  it  with  a  program  of  such 
magnitude  as  it  has  maintained  and  as 
it  is  anticipated  it  will  maintain  for  the 
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next  year.  It  will  be  necessary  to  have 
a  deficiency  or  supplemental  appropria- 
tion to  repair  the  capital  structure  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  or  it 
could  reach  the  stage  where  it  would  be 
necessary  for  us  to  pass  legislation  in- 
creasing the  capital  structure. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  borrowing 
power  or  the  capital  stock. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  notice,  if  the 
funds  which  were  made  available  by  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  House  were  to  stay 
fixed  for  the  fiscal  year,  it  is  estimated 
a  curtailment  of  at  least  $540  million  in 
title  I  of  Public  Law  480  would  be  neces- 
sary in  the  fiscal  year  1963.  Based  on 
the  commodity  distribution  of  estimated 
1963  costs,  this  would  be  reflected  in 
the  decreases  in  exports  of  individual 
commodities  as  follows:  wheat.  160  mil- 
lion bushels;  cotton,  350,000  bales:  to- 
bacco, 18  million  pounds:  dairy  products, 
35  million  pounds:  and  feed  grains,  13 
million  bushels. 

This  represents  about  half  of  the 
budgeted  program  for  these  commodities. 

There  is  where  I  got  the  estimates  con- 
templated to  be  spent  and  budgeted. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  know  how 
the  Department  has  arrived  at  that,  but 
this  committee  has  no  risht  or  authority 
to  impair  the  capital  structure  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  We 
mi.eht  do  it  by  some  kind  of  limitation, 
but  we  did  not  do  even  that,  but  we  put 
in  the  report  that  nothing  had  been  done 
that  would  hamper  the  program  of  che 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  ful- 
filling Its  obligations  under  Public  Law 
480. 

I  stated  on  the  floor  in  my  preliminary 
remarks  that  the  only  thing  we  guar- 
antee is  that  it  would  be  enough  to  run 
the  program,  even  under  the  creat  mag- 
nitude under  which  it  has  been  run,  into 
the  next  calendar  year,  and  not  the  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  hopeful  the 
understanding  is  that  after  January,  go- 
ing into  the  next  calendar  year,  if  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  needs  ad- 
ditional reimbursement^ — and  that  is 
what  this  amounts  to — for  authorized 
programs,  the  Senate  will  have  a  clear- 
cut  understanding  that  such  reimburse- 
ment will  be  made  available  where  the 
Department  shows  the  need. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Congress  has 
never  failed  to  reimburse  the  Depart- 
ment for  any  impairment  of  capital 
structure  over  the  past  10  years.  We  did 
it  promptly  when  the  need  for  the  funds 
could  be  determined.  We  have  also  done 
it  on  the  basis  of  estimates  when  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  itself  was 
not  absolutely  sure  as  to  what  the  amount 
would  be. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  know  that  is  the 
record.  I  know  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia has  always  acted  in  that  way. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  pledged  to  make  good  the  cap- 
ital losses  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration when  incurred  in  accordance 
with  law. 

I  will  modify  that  statement  by  saying 
that  even  if  it  occurred  when  it  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  law,  even  if  it  were 
done  illegally,  I  think  we  would  still  have 


to   make   good   the  impairment  of   the 
capital  structure. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Of  course,  we  shall 
have  to  go  to  conference  on  these  re- 
spective appropriations,  and  at  that  time 
we  can  adjust  the  differences  between 
the  two  figures;  but  even  if  a  compro- 
mise was  arrived  at.  it  would  not  mean 
that  the  obligations  which  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  assumes  un- 
der law  would  not  be  fulfilled  by  the 
Congress  under  terms  of  reimbursement. 
Is  that  the  proper  understanding^ 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  just  told  the  Senator 
that  Congress  to  date  never  has  failed  to 
make  good  any  impairment  of  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. We  have  done  so  m  supplemental 
appropriation  bills.  We  have  done  it  in 
regular  appropriation  bills  We  have 
done  it  in  deficiency  appropriation  bills. 

I  do  not  anticipate  there  will  be  any 
change  in  that  program.  Certainly 
there  will  not  be  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  grateful  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  accept  it  as  a  legal 
obligation  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator very  much.  I  was  pretty  sure  that 
was  his  view.  For  the  Department,  it  is 
rather  important  that  there  be  a  clear- 
cut  understanding  as  to  the  congressional 
intent  and  purpose. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  We  tried  to  make  it 
clear  in  the  report  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a  state- 
ment relating  to  this  item  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  Regarding  Effect  of  1963  Appro- 
priation   Actions    on     CCC    Abilitt     To 
Finance  Programs 
( 1  »    On  June  30.  1962,  the  CCC  had  in  use 

$13,892  million  of  Its  total  borrowing  power 

of    »145O0    million      This    left    $608    million 

available 

(2)  Projected  net  additional  use  of  CCC 
borrowing  power  during  the  fl.scal  year  1963 
I  the  amount  to  be  used  In  excess  of  the 
balance  available  on  June  30,  1962  i  amounts 
to  $3,718  million  assuming  final  passage  of 
a  farm  bill  providing  for  a  continuation  of 
the  voluntary  feed  grain  program  and  a 
voluntary  wheat  acreage  diversion  program 
for  1963  crops 

(3)  Under  the  Hotise  bill,  appropriations 
for  reimbursement  of  realised  losses  and  for 
Public  Law  480  and  other  special  export 
program  costs  would  amount  to  $4,025  mil- 
lion. This  would  restore  CCC  borrowing 
power  enough  to  more  than  offset  the  $3,718 
million  anticipated  to  be  used  in  addition 
to  the  balance  available  on  June  30.  1962.  m 
the  fiscal  year  1963  This  would  leave  a  very 
narrow  margin  of  $207  million  available  as 
of  June  30,  1963.  if  estimates  of  projected 
use  turn  out  to  be  accurate. 

(4 1  Under  the  Senate  provision,  appro- 
priations for  reimbursement  of  realized 
losses  and  Public  Law  480  and  other  special 
export  proiram  costs  would  be  $3,278  mil- 
lion or  $747  million  less  than  the  House  bill. 
This  would  result  In  insufficient  borrowing 
power  to  finance  estimated  use.  TTie  defi- 
ciency as  of  June  30,  1963,  would  amount  to 
$540  million,  with  no  margin  for  unantici- 
pated demands. 

(5)  Curtailment  of  at  least  $550  million  in 
title   I    of    Public   Law   480    costs    would    be 


necessary  In  the  fiscal  year  1963  Bafed  on 
the  commodity  distribution  of  estimated 
1963  costs,  this  would  be  reflected  in  the  de- 
creases in  exports  of  individual  commodities 
as  follows:  wheat.  160  million  busliels:  cot- 
ton. 350,000  bales;  tobacco.  18  million 
pounds;  dairy  products.  35  million  pounds; 
and  feed  grains.  13  million  bushels.  This 
represents  about  half  of  the  budgeted  pro- 
gram for  these  commodities. 

(6)  In  summary,  the  use  of  CCC  borrow- 
ing power  as  of  June  30.  1962.  and  as  of 
June  30,  1963,  under  the  House  and  Senate 
appropriations  Is  as  follows:  Borrowing 
authorization,  $14,500  million;  borrowing 
power  in  use.  June  30.  1962,  $13,892  million; 
Jime  30.  1963.  under  House  bill.  $14  283  mil- 
lion; and  under  Senate  report.  $15  040  mil- 
lion. 

Available:  June  30,  1962.  $608  mlUlon: 
June  30.  1963.  under  House  bill,  $207  mil- 
lion;   under  Senate  report,   $540  million. 

Tlie  deficiency,  as  revealed  in  the  Senate 
measure  and  report,  can  and  according  to 
the  chairman  will  be  made  up  by  supple- 
mental appropriations  to  reimburse  the  CCC. 
This  is  reassuring.  It  means  that  the  pro- 
posed budgeted  programs  can  and  should  go 
forward  on  tchedule. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield "' 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  will  re- 
call that  Congress  has  granted  a  small 
appropriation — I  believe  $84,000  a  year — 
for  the  furnishing  of  planting  informa- 
tion as  to  the  amount  of  acreage  planted 
in  two  highly  perishable  winter  crops, 
tomatoes  and  celery,  affecting  the  States 
of  Florida.  Arizona,  Texas,  and  Cali- 
fornia. Dr.  Trelogan  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  testified  before  the  sub- 
committee that  the  program  had  been 
exceedingly  helpful  in  reducmg  and  con- 
trolling the  amounts  of  planting.  It  is 
my  understandmg  that  that  item, 
though  not  specifically  mentioiied.  is  m- 
cluded  m  the  terms  of  the  present  bill 
and  would  be  included  under  the  appro- 
priation. Am  I  correct  in  that  under- 
standing? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes,  Madam  Presi- 
dent. 

I  appreciate  the  diligence  with  which 
the  Senator  protects  the  item  for  his 
State.  He  knows  that  once  an  appro- 
priation is  made  in  this  manner  we  do  not 
thereafter  always  spell  it  out.  The 
budget  estimates  which  show  how  the 
f  imds  would  be  spent  under  the  bill  come 
in  four  volumes.  The  bill  would  be  ex- 
tremely thick  if  we  were  to  attempt  to 
spell  out  each  item. 

It  is  my  underst-andmg — and  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  controverted— that  this 
item  is  included  in  the  budget  estimates. 
If  we  ever  start  a  program  we  can  con- 
tinue it  without  spelling  it  out  by  name, 
but  we  cannot  stop  it  without  spelling  it 
out. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman.  That  is  how  I  un- 
derstood the  situation.  Some  people  in 
my  State  had  expressed  doubt  about  It. 
I  wanted  to  show  affirmatively  that  the 
Item  was  contained  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  My  tmderstanding  is 
that  it  is. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  Uie  Senator 
from  Virginia. 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  will  recall  that 
during  the  markup  of  the  bill  by  the 
subcommittee  I  requested  the  inclusion 
of  an  item  for  the  construction  of  a  labo- 
ratory at  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, to  study  the  expanded  use  in 
rural  areas  of  electricity.  There  was  no 
budget  estimate  for  the  item,  and  the 
committee  turned  down  the  request,  al- 
though it  did  receive  pertinent  testimony 
from  Department  of  Agriculture  officials 
that  it  was  in  favor  of  a  study  as  to  how 
the  use  of  electricity  could  be  expanded 
and  be  of  further  benefit  to  our  farms, 
T.hich  would  be  worth  while. 

Would  the  Senator  be  willing  to  com- 
ment, in  case  there  is  a  budget  estimate 
for  next  year? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Madam  President,  the 
diligence  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  in  this  regard  is  certainly 
to  be  commended.  I  think  this  is  the 
third  year  he  has  pressed  the  claim  of 
that  great  educational  institution,  the 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  to  be  the 
Site  of  this  proposed  laboratory  to  deal 
with  rural  electrification   research. 

Though  the  Department  has  not  offi- 
cially spoken,  individuals  in  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  field  of  research  have  ex- 
pressed interest  in  having  a  laboratory 
established.  There  have  been  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  which  likewise  have 
presented  their  views  on  and  claims  for 
the  location  of  a  laboratory.  I  will  say 
ihat  none  of  them  brought  up  as  hand- 
some a  brochure  as  that  v/hich  was 
presented  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  to  the  committee  this  year. 
We  have  wrestled  with  this  question  in 
the  committee  over  a  period  of  years. 
The  Department  has  not  obtained  a 
budget  estimate  for  this  work,  so  we 
did  not  include  the  item.  There  were 
other  handicaps. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  if  the  De- 
partment submits  a  budget  estimate  and 
seeks  to  locate  the  facility  in  or  around 
Blacksburg,  Va..  that  the  committee  will 
certainly  give  careful  consideration  to 
that  item. 

The  Senator  has  been  very  diligent. 
He  has  fought  the  good  fight  for  this 
laboratory.  He  has  expressed  great  in- 
terest in  seeing  that  new  and  as  of  now 
unknown  blessings  from  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity can  be  brousht  to  the  farm  fami- 
lies of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  thank  our  fine 
chairman. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
would  the  Senator  yield,  before  we  leave 
this  item'' 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield,  but  I  will 
state,  before  the  Senator  asks  a  question, 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  likewise  vigorously  pre- 
sented the  claims  and  merits  of  the  prop- 
osition of  locating  the  laboratory,  in  the 
event  it  should  be  established,  near  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Mr.  HL^IPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  He  has  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  great  unused  federally  owned 
facility  which  is  near  the  university, 
wluch  would  be  admirably  adapted  for 
the  operations  of  this  experiment,  and 


that  it  already  contains  various  forms 
of  electrically  operated  machinei-y  which 
would  be  helpful  and  might— might- 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  laboratory  below 
the  $1.8  million  which  has  been 
suggested. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  prophetic  vision  in  sensing 
what  my  interrogation  might  be.  I 
suppose  he  is  somewhat  used  to  hearing 
the  colloquy. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Virginia, 
I  know  that  the  brochure  which  was 
presented  from  Virginia  was  outstand- 
ing and  excellent.  I  am  hopeful  that 
when  the  Department  makes  its  recom- 
mendations it  will  sense  the  importance 
of  having  both  the  great  State  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  equally  great  State  of 
Minnesota  as  sites  for  these  REA  labo- 
ratories.    Both  are  needed. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  made  a 
good  case.  I  wish  to  be  very  fair  about 
it.  The  only  difference  is  that  I  would 
have  given  some  free  land  with  my  prop- 
osition, and  some  free  buildings. 

I  do  not  wish  to  act  too  competitively 
about  this,  because  what  I  should  like 
to  have  is  coexistence  with  my  friend 
from  Virginia.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
if  we  will  team  up  together,  from  both 
north  and  south  of  the  Mason-Dixon 
line,  we  might  be  able  to  get  these  REA 
laboratories  a  little  .sooner  than  some 
people  think. 

Mr.    ROBERTSON.      The    important 

thing,  of  course,  is  to  help  the  farmers. 

^h•.   HUMPHREY.     That   is   correct. 

We  are  going  to  do  that  in  Virginia  and 

Minnesota. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Madam  President,  I 
would  not  be  completely  fair  to  those 
who  have  honored  me  by  sending  me  to 
this  body  if  I  did  not  state  that  there 
is  a  large  body  of  opinion  which  thinks 
the  most  desirable  location  for  this  lab- 
oratoiT  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
research  work  is  the  Georgia  School  of 
Technology  and  experiment  station  at 
the  University  of  Georgia. 

There  is  no  budget  estimate  before 
us.  .so  the  issue  is  not  to  be  determined 
at  this  time.  In  view  of  the  statements 
which  have  been  made.  I  thought  it  only 
fair  that  I  .should  say  there  were  those 
who  thought  that  this  facility  could  be 
operated  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  Nation 
from  that  area. 

It  is  interesting  to  note.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, that  there  has  been  considerable 
research  work  done  in  this  area.  The 
Federal  Government  and  the  States  will 
spend  in  the  year  1963  $1,196,800,  large- 
ly at  15  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations  which  are  operated  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Federal  Government. 

The  National  A.ssociation  of  Electric 
Companies  reports  that  the  electric  com- 
panies are  spending  approximately  $5 
million  a  year  for  research  on  the  vari- 
ous uses  of  electricity.  This  includes 
such  items  as  grain  drying,  air  condi- 
tioning of  barns,  tobacco  curing,  poultry 
ventilating,  calf  bedding,  and  the  like. 
In  addition,  there  is  approximately  $3 
miUion  being  spent  annually  on  experi- 
mental farms,  on  scholarships  to  agri- 
cultural universities,  and  in  work  with 
such  organizations  as  4-H  Clubs  and  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America,  on  the  utili- 
zation of  electricity  on  the  farm. 


Of  course,  all  of  that  very  consider- 
able work  would  undoubtedly  be  given 
added  momentum  with  the  laboratory 
proposed  to  be  established. 

Madam  President,  I  have  before  me  a 
large  number  of  charts  and  tables  of 
one  kind  or  another,  particularly  relat- 
ing to  the  operation  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  One  of  them  is  very 
simple.  It  includes  the  net  expenditures 
for  the  fiscal  years  1952  to  1961  and 
estimated  inventories  as  of  August  10. 
1962.  It  shows  expenditures  by  com- 
modities, and  is  so  simple  that  any  one 
could  understand  it.  Without  cluttering 
up  the  Record  with  all  the  other  tables 
I  have  before  me.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  particular  table  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Net  expenditures,   fiscal  years  1952-61,  and 

estimated  inventories  as  of  Aug.  10,  1962 
[Millions  of  dollars) 


1962 
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Couuuodity 

Net  ex- 
penditures 
IL^i^al  years 

1952- CI 

Estimatetl 

Inventories 
asof  Aue.  10, 

1962.  and 
tobaoco  lo:ins 
asof  Mav31, 

1»«2,  value 

¥eft\  Plains: 

Com 

4,085.1 

1,379.0 

442.8 

14h.7 

712.4 

Omin  sorchums 

713.7 

IJarley     . - — — 

26.6 

12.0 

Total,  feed  grains 

Whcftt  and  flour . .- 

6,mA.4 

9,4H.r 

<73.  ( 

163.6 

1.464.7 
2,104.2 

Ulrc                         . 

'» 

othor  erAiDS                 

115  4 

Total,  grains 

10,404.3 

3,168.6 

2,358.8 

496.4 

3, 6S4.  ■) 
249  2 

348.7 

Tobacco 

1318.4 

Total  of  above 

Int^'rest  and  general  over- 

22,430.1 
2,  2C1.  3 
'556.2 

1,008.8 

97?.  8 
121.6 

4,600.8 

ChanTO  to  loans  held   by 

binks 

Barterpd    materials    traus- 
lf>rred     to    supplemental 
.sUxkpile 

Public   Law  480  coinniodi- 
tl«^  not  listp<l  above  and 
related   costs   not    seere- 
Uated    by    commodity 
rtr.insportation  estimated). 

All  other 

4.2 

Total,  CCC 

»  26, 238. 3 

4,605  0 

'  Ix>an,*. 

>  Dcnoto-s  not  receipts. 

•  rulilic  Law  4JsO  aitual  receipts  from  sales  of  (oreipi 
currencies  and  rentals  from  uiilit.vy  housing  have  b(>en 
(•re<litcd  to  the  coinnioditles  on  aprornta  basis  since  the 
accountliiK  records  do  not  segr^ule  such  receipts  by 
Individu^  commodities. 

Note.— Excludes  special  milk.  National  Wool  Ati, 
dronpht  emergency  feed,  and  other  minor  special  pro- 
(rrams. 

Total  realized  cost  (loss) ,  fiscal  years  1952-61 

(In  mflllons  of  dollars) 


Fiscal 
year  1962 

1952-^1 

Fiscal 
year  1901 

AH  prain.'!  .„ 

196.2 
1.1 

82.S 

11,116.4 
2,620.6 

8,468.0 

3,358.9 

Dairy  products 

All  other  commodities, 
programs,  interest 
and  general  overhead. 

248.2 
1,627.0 

Total 

280.1 

22,106.0 

6,234.1 

Note.— Public  Law  480  actual  receipts  from  sales  of 
toreiRii  currencies  aud  credit.^  for  currencies  used  in  mfli- 
taiinp  housing  construction  have  been  credlte<1  to  the 
commodities  on  a  pro  rata  basis  stnce  the  accounttae 
records  do  not  segregate  such  ruoeipis  by  individual 
commodities. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President. 
I  shall  not  detain  the  Senator  long.  I 
call  the  Senator's  attention  to  a  state- 
ment in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  para- 
graph on  page  13  of  the  report — 

The  committee  believes  that  In  some  areas 
of  the  country  the  travel,  per  diem,  and  re- 
lated expenses  for  county  offices  and  the  use 
of  committeemen  have  been  exce.sslve.  The 
use  of  county  committeemen  should  gen- 
erally be  limited  to  advisory  functions,  ex- 
planation of  program  changes,  and  to  i^e 
general  oversight  of  county  office  operatl<irns. 
Their  use  In  visiting  Individual  farms  and 
in  the  administration  of  county  office  pro- 
gram activities  should  not  be  continued. 

That  language  was  ver>'  disturbing  to 
me  in  the  light  of  our  experience  in  our 
part  of  the  counti-y  with  county  com- 
mitteemen. We  have  a  little  different 
background  and  experience  in  the  Mid- 
west than  those  in  the  Northeast  and 
in  the  South.  We  like  the  system  the 
way  we  operate  it,  I  merely  wish  to  be 
sure  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  that 
could  be  interpreted  as  preventing  the 
elected  county  committee  people  from 
making  visitations  which  the  law  itself 
rtHjuires.  I  have  never  been  very  much 
of  an  advocate  of  the  so-called  county 
manager  system. 

I  conducted  an  Investigation  of  that 
subject  some  years  ago  when  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  I  found  them,  and 
I  find  now,  the  same  sort  of  things  going 
on  under  the  county  manager  system. 
It  does  not  seem  to  make  much  differ- 
ence whether  it  is  a  Republican  adminis- 
tration or  a  Democratic  administration. 
I  have  had  a  longtime  interest  in  the 
faiTn  committee  system  and  its  responsi- 
bilities for  the  administration  of  the 
program. 

I  wondered  how  the  Senator  inter- 
preted that  particular  matter.  I  have 
learned  that  the  county  committeemen 
were  putting  in  an  average  of  less  than 
52  days  a  year  That  was  a  little  bit 
more  than  in  1961  but  less  than  in  the 
years  1950  through  1954,  and  less  than 
in  1957. 

The  point  which  interested  me  most  in 
the  report  was  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  flexibility  as  to  manpower  in 
our  farm  program  administration  than 
In  any  other  governmental  endeavor  that 
I  know  aoout.  Almost  any  agency  con- 
fronted with  a  new  program  of  the  mag- 
nitude ol  the  feed  grain  program  and 
the  wheat  program  would  first  of  all. 
have  to  go  out,  on  great  recruiting  ven- 
tures. In  that  farm  program  the  com- 
mittee a. id  their  hired  personnel  ab- 
sorbed much  of  the  new  work,  as  farm 
people  and  their  hired  helpers  have  been 
doing  throughout  our  history. 

With  tlie  feed  grain  program  and  the 
wheat  program  and  the  signups  that  are 
necessary  under  these  programs,  we 
should  not  prevent  county  committee- 
men froiT  doing  their  duty,  because  they 
are  not  leimbursed.  nor  should  we  re- 
ciuire  then  to  fail  to  stay  in  the  office 
and  do  a  poor  job  because  they  cannot 
observe  what  is  going  on 

I  understand  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young  1  was  very  miuch  up- 


set about  that  provision  in  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Madam  President, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  Ap- 
propriations has  consistently  supported 
the  committee  system.  We  have  mani- 
fested that  support.  If  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  had  been  in  the  Cham- 
ber, he  would  know  that  we  have  al- 
ready added  $30  million  to  the  bill  for 
the  administration  of  the  farm  program 
even  before  it  has  passed. 

Mr   HUMPHREY.    I  understand  that, 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  So  we  do  not  intend 
to  strike  down  the  committees. 

On  paee  576  of  the  hearings  the  Sena- 
tor will  observe  that  some  questions  were 
asked  by  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota iMr.  Young  1  and  by  the  chairman 
as  to  travel.  It  was  stated  that  com- 
mitteemen were  going  from  farm  to 
farm  to  inform  farmers  about  the  pro- 
gram, instead  of  having  meetmps  to 
which  people  could  come  and  receive 
infonnation  as  to  what  was  going  on. 
Of  course,  the  committeemen  must 
travel  from  faiTn  to  farm ;  otherwise 
there  would  be  no  way  to  check  on  the 
several  programs. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct, 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course,  what  I  have 
said  has  no  reference  to  that  subject 
We  did  request  a  breakdown  from  a  few 
States,  which  was  supplied  by  the  De- 
partment and  appears  on  page  965  of 
the  committee  hearings.  The  figures  for 
the  State  of  Minnesota  were  not  among 
those  furni.<hed.  But  if  the  Senator  will 
look  at  the  table,  he  will  see  that  there 
is  a  vast  difference  in  the  to-and-from 
travel  items  as  between  some  of  the 
States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  I  can  help 
the  Senator  by  stating  why.  If  the 
Senator  had  examined  the  figure  for  my 
own  State,  he  would  have  seen  a  large 
travel  item.  The  reason  is  that  we  liad 
over  a  70  percent  signup  on  the  feed 
grain  program.  We  saved  the  Govern- 
ment several  million  dollars  because  of 
that  signup. 

How  was  that  signup  achieved?  By 
going  from  farm  to  farm.  That  is  the 
way  we  did  it  before.  That  is  why  Min- 
nesota had  more  than  an  80-percent 
participation  in  the  price  support  and 
acreat^e  limitation  program  back  in  the 
late  I940's  and  early  1950's.  This  was 
because  we  had  our  committeemen  at 
work, 

I  noticed  that  North  Dakota  had  a 
large  travel  allowance.  I  know  why. 
If  we  are  going  to  s:gn  up  farmers  under 
the  emergency  wheat  pro.eram  or  under 
the  feed  grain  program,  we  must  go  out 
and  cet  the  signatures. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I 
would  have  to  disagree  with  my  friend 
from  Minnesota  as  t.o  that  kind  of  travel. 
I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  hold  educa- 
tional meetings  throughout  counties  by 
the  county  committeemen  and  the  staff 
members,  but  I  believe  the  business  of 
going  from  farm  to  farm  by  committee- 
men and  urging  farmers  to  sign  up  is 
overdone.  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  a 
ijart  of  the  program.    The  Senator  will 


note  the  vast  difference  between  States. 
In  some  places  it  L";  apparently  being 
overdone. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  There  is  a  vast 
difference  between  feed  gram  produc- 
tion in  Mississippi  and  feed  prain  pro- 
duction in  Minnesota.  There  is  a  vast 
difference  between  production  In  Min- 
nesota and  Ohio.  I  know  my  program 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  may  be  true, 
but  in  Georgia  every  farm  is  under 
quota. 

Mt.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  That  is  a 
cotton  program. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  is  not  all  cotton. 
Peanuts,  tobacco,  and  rice  are  also 
grown,  and  every  one  of  the  farmers  is 
put  under  strict  limitations. 

The  committeemen  must  go  out  every 
year  to  see  that  the  limitation  has  not 
been  exceeded.  The  Senator  comes  from 
that  blessed  section  of  the  country  that 
does  not  operate  under  very  rigid  quotas. 

Farmers  in  my  area  have  been  re- 
quired to  plow  up  a  half  acre  of  groimd 
in  cotton,  in  which  he  has  already  in- 
vested his  fertilizer  and  his  labor.  The 
crop  had  almost  reached  the  stage  of 
maturity.  But  he  had  to  plow  it  up  be- 
fore he  could  market  any  of  his  cotton 
crop.     It  was  wasted. 

There  must  be  a  great  deal  of  travel  by 
committeemen  in  Georgia,  We  have 
some  feed  grams.  There  is  nothing  like 
as  much  as  there  is  in  Minnesota,  but 
there  is  a  very  substantial  quantity. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  travel  expenses  in  my  State  were  last 
year.  I  am  not  trying  to  select  one  par- 
ticular State.  However.  I  do  know  that 
we  had  the  highest  percentage  of  feed 
gram  participation  of  any  State  in  the 
Union,  I  know  how  that  was  achieved. 
I  understood  that  it  would  be  done  as  we 
wanted  it  to  be  done,  and  that  if  the  feed 
grains  were  reduced  the  Government  cost 
would  be  reduced  and  the  Government 
would  save  the  cost  of  storage.  In  our 
State,  represented  in  this  body  by  Sena- 
tor McC.'\RTHY  and  myself,  we  had  the 
largest  signup  of  farmers  in  the  entire 
Nation,  I  do  not  know  what  their  travel 
allowances  were.  I  do  not  have  a  report 
on  It.  However.  I  want  to  make  sure 
that  we  do  not  set  up  a  system  whereby 
all  county  management  all  over  the  coun- 
iry  v.ill  be  done  by  junior  bureaucrats. 
Some  of  them.  I  might  say.  do  not  know 
the  difference  between  a  corncob  and  a 
ukekle.  I  do  not  want  that  kind  of  per- 
son telling  farmers  what  their  farm  pro- 
gram, should  be.  I  saw  that  happen  be- 
fore. I  do  not  like  it.  As  long  as  I  am 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Minnesota 
I  do  not  intend  to  have  it  happen  in  my 
State.  It  was  a  no-good  program  in  the 
beginning,  and  it  has  not  improved  much. 
I  just  want  to  be  sure  that  the  county 
committee  system  is  not  being  disrupted 
unduly. 

Mr,  RUSSELL.  We  have  no  intention 
of  doing  that.  I  am  amazed  that  men 
as  ignorant  as  the  Senator  has  described, 
who  cannot  tell  the  difference  between  a 
corncob  and  a  ukulele,  should  be  em- 
ployed as  county  office  managers  in  Min- 
nesota. There  is  no  one  in  Georgia,  cer- 
tainly, who  does  not  know  the  distinc- 
tion that  the  Senator  has  described. 
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Mr,  HUMPHREY.    The  Senator  would 
be  surprised  at  some  of  the  things  that 
have  taken  place.    When  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr,  Symington]   looked 
into  the  subject  of  the  county  commit- 
tee system  down  there,  what  was  hap- 
penmg  there  was  not  very  encouraging. 
Our  people  do  a  good  job.     We  have 
not  had  any  corruption.     We  have  not 
had  any  complaint,     I  want  to  be  sure 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  report  that 
will   interfere   with   that  system.     I   do 
not  want  anything  done  to  interfere  with 
their  mobility,  their  movement  around 
the  State.     I  do  not  want  them  going  on 
picnics.     I  am  not  asking  that  they  be 
sent  on  free  trips  all  over  the  State  at 
the  expense  of  the  Government.    There 
are  quite  long  distances  between  some 
points  in  our  State. 

Mr.  RUSSELI..  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  1  Mr.  Young  1 
happens  to  be  the  only  Member  of  this 
body  who  has  actually  served  on  a 
county  committee.  As  a  real  dirt 
farmer,  he  wa.-  elected  by  the  farmers  of 
his  home  county  to  help  run  the  farm 
program  before  he  was  elected  by  all  of 
the  voters  of  North  Dakota  to  the  Sen- 
ate. When  he  speaks,  it  is  out  of  his 
actual  experience  as  a  committeeman 
who  has  worked  with  the  farm  program 
in  a  rural  county.  I  look  to  him  for 
advice  on  issues  of  this  kind. 

While  I  do  not  want  to  curtail  the 
program,  neither  do  I  want  to  see  un- 
due travel  allowances  made,  as  could 
be  the  case  in  some  instances.  There 
must  be  travel.  Everyone  knows  that, 
becau.se  they  must  check  on  these  things. 
Tliey  can  only  do  that  by  visiting  the 
farms  This  lan2:uage  is  merely  an  ad- 
monition to  them,  to  send  word  down 
the  line  not  to  abu.^e  this  regulation 
and  restriction.  I  hope  the  word  is  sent 
down,  and  that  if  there  are  any  abuses 
they  will  be  corrected.  If  not.  Congress 
will  be  here  next  year,  and  can  deal  with 
it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  what  the  Senator  has  said.  The 
line  that  bothered  me  wa-s: 

Their  use  !n  visiting  Individual  r.ixms  and 
in  the  administration  of  county  office  pro- 
gram activities   should   not   be  continued. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  That  should  have 
said,  "probably,"  or  ••unnecessarily." 
We  realize  that  there  must  be  some 
visits  to  the  individual  farms,  to  check 
on  compliance. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  appreciate  that 
statement  That  is  the  kind  of  discus- 
sion I  think  is  necessaiT  to  clarify  these 
words. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota. 
Madam  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  travel  outlined  m  the 
hearings,  at  page  965  of  the  hearings. 
One  of  them  is  by  the  committeemen  to 
the  farms,  and  the  other  by  employees. 
In  my  Sta^e  travel  by  committeemen  cost 
$25,351.  By  other  employees  it  was 
$225.37L 

Tlie  travel  by  other  employees  is  the 
travel  by  the  people  who  check  com- 
pliance. The  committeemen  rarely 
check  compliance.  I  am  one  who  feels 
that  the  activities  of  county  committee- 


men should  not  be  curtailed  as  they  were 
by  the  previous  administration,  I  do  not 
like  to  see  them  though  go  hog  wild  and 
travel  all  over  the  county  at  Government 
expense.  One  of  the  reasons  why  the 
program  is  being  criticized  by  fanners  is 
that  they  see  these  county  offices  being 
bull:  up  with  additional  employees,  at 
add.tional  expense,  all  of  which  comes 
out  of  the  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  There  are  no  more 
than  five  committeemen  in  most  of  the 
States.  I  do  not  want  to  see  them 
tra\el  unduly.  I  believe  that  the  abuse. 
if  any.  has  been  the  travel  by  adminis- 
trative officers,  not  so  much  by  the  com- 
mit t<?emen.  The  interpretation  that  has 
been  given  today  is  satisfactory.  The 
language  which  seems  to  restrict  the 
use  is  as  follows : 

Their  use  in  visiting  individual  farrr*  and 
in  -^he  administration  of  county  office  pro- 
gram activities  should  not  be  continued. 

If  the  committee  were  to  say  that  it 
should  not  be  abused  or  should  not  be 
exccs.'^ive,  that  would  be  understandable. 
However,  when  it  says  that  it  should  not 
be  continued,  that  is  too  much  for  me, 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota,  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  from  Georgia  would 
object  to  having  this  table  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  was  going  to  offer 
it  for  the  Recokd,  if  I  have  not  already 
placed  it  m  the  Record. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  table  at 
pa:?e  965  of  the  hearings  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There   being  no   objection,   the   table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Travel  Expenses  of  County  Committeemen 

The  information  requested  was  fiunlshed 
by  five  ASCS  State  offices.  They  estimated 
the'  di.'=trlbutlon  of  the  total  county  office 
travel  expense  for  the  fiscal  year  1961  as 
shown  below  on  the  basis  of  data  from  five 
representative  counties.  The  travel  to  and 
from  farms  by  committeemen  Includes 
travel  by  county  and  community  committee- 
men in  carrying  out  their  work  as  comanit- 
teemen. 


State 

Travel  to  and 
from  farms 

Other 

travel 

Total 

Comniit- 
teemen 

Othcr.<! 

travel 

OfHrria 

K;uisas 

M  i.'«is.sipri 

North  Dakota... 
Wtjconsin 

"0 

$38,531 

'0 

25,3.51 

12,582 

$e.5,«P7 
208. 1^2 
154.  462 
2-25,  371 
115.662 

$79,837 
97,  M7 
10, 782 

1,V2,  .V?9 
23,344 

$17.'5. 734 
5  344.3J0 

171,  ■244 
>  4a1,  291 

151.588 

1  Committpomen  were  not  paid  travel  expenses  for 

iiiakina  fiirm  visit.*, 
« Includes  $104.3o«i  for  CCC  pric<>  support  and  stornfo, 
•  Includes  $172,103  for  CCC  price  support  and  slorajre. 

FARMER    COMMITTEE    SYSTEM 

Mr  HUMPHREY,  Madam  President, 
my  longtime  interest  in  the  farmer 
committee  system  for  administration  of 
farm  programs  leads  me  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  a  statement  in  the  committee 
report.  The  statement  is  that  expenses 
for  the  work  of  county  committeemen  in 
some  parts  of  the  county  have  been  ex- 
cessive. 

My  observations  and  inquiries  have 
le<3  me  to  believe  that  county  committee- 
men hold  down  expenses  and  make  pro- 


gram  administration   more    economical 
than  it  could  be  under  any  alternative 
system  that  has  been  considered  or  sug- 
gested.   One  reason  for  this  is  that  com- 
mitteemen arc  usually  busy  farmers  who 
do  not  want  to  spend  any  more  time  than 
necessary  away   from  their  own  work. 
Most  of  them  can  make  more  money  per 
day  working  for  themselves  than  they 
can    make   carrying    on   public    service 
duties  as  committeemen.     All  of  them 
are  taxpayers  who  believe  in  economy. 
And  I  do  not  know  any  committeemen 
who  go  around  looking  for  opportunities 
to  make  decisions  involving  their  neigh- 
bors' business  and  which  cannot  always 
be  popular.    I  have  always  thought  we 
as  a  nation  were  very  fortunate  that  this 
innovation    in   public    Institutions,    the 
farmer  committee  system,  was  developed 
and  used — not  only  because  farmers  want 
important  decisions  made  by  their  peers 
but  also  because  the  system  makes  avail- 
able to  the  public  a  great  reservoir  of 
technical    competence    in    all    locaUties 
where  it  can  be  drawn  upon  when  and 
as  needed,  on  a  per-day  basis  rather  than 
on  an  annual  salary  basis. 

It  would  be  very  disturbing  to  me  if 
the  statement  in  our  Appropriations 
Committee  report  were  interpreted  to 
mean  that  the  farnier  committee  system 
is  not  an  efficient,  economical  admini.s- 
trative  mechanism.  I  feel  sure  our  com- 
mittee does  not  intend  that  its  report 
should  be  so  interpreted. 

My  interest  in  the  current  feed  grain 
and  wheat  programs  recently  prompted 
me  to  check  into  the  question  of  man- 
power required  to  operate  these  new  en- 
deavors on   top   of   the  previous  work- 
loads, and  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that 
the   county  ASC  ofBces  used   less  total 
manpower  in  fiscal  year   1962   than  in 
1958  at  the  high  point  of  work  on  the  soil 
bank  program.   I  learned  also  that  coun- 
ty  committeemen   were   putting   in    an 
average  of  less  than  52  days  a  year — that 
is  that,  on  the  average,  each  was  working 
less  than  a  day  a  week.    That  was  a 
little  more  than  in  1961  but  less  in  the 
years  1950  through  1954  and  less  than 
in  1957.     The  point  that  interested  me 
most  was  that  we  have  a  great  deal  more 
flexibility  as  to  manpower  in  our  farm 
program  administration  than  we  have 
in  any  other  governmental  endeavor  I 
know  about.     Almost  any  agency  con- 
fronted with  new  programs  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  feed  grain  and  wh^at  pro- 
grams would  have  had  to  go  out  first  of 
all   on  tremendous   recruiting  ventures. 
In  the  farm  program  agency,  the  com- 
mitteemen   and    their    hired    personnel 
simply  absorbed  much  of  the  new  work 
as  farm  people  and  their  hired  helpers 
have  been  doing  throughout  our  history 
Even  more  important,  the  committeemen 
know  farming,  they  know  their  neigh- 
bors, they  know  local  conditions.     They 
may  not  be  skilled  in  office  techniques. 
but  they  can  do  the  major  jobs  in  farm 
program  administration  better  than  any- 
body else  could  ever   be   trained   to   do 
them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment,  if  there 
be  no  further  amendment,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ments and  third  reading  of  the  bilL 
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The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

Tiie  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PIIESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

Mr.  ^L'VN'SFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  wish  to  express,  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
league the  junior  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf]  and  myself,  and  in  be- 
half of  the  people  of  northeastern  Mon- 
tana, our  thanks  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, both  Republican  and  Democratic, 
for  inserting  the  necessary  funds,  in  the 
amotmt  of  $395,000,  for  the  constniction 
of  a  soil  and  water  research  center  at 
Sidney,  Mont.  We  are  deeply  indebted 
to  them  f c  r  their  consideration. 

Mr.  HLCvIPHREY.  Madam  President, 
this  repor;  means  a  great  deal  to  me. 
I  refer  no.v  to  utilization  funds,  in  the 
sum  of  $2f  million.  The  Senator  recalls 
my  interest  in  this  matter  in  the  com- 
mittee, Dj  I  understand  that  under  the 
utilization  of  existing  Commodity  Cred- 
it Corporation  stocks,  and  the  production 
that  may  come  into  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks,  the  utiliza- 
tion research  can  also  include  the  im- 
provement of  fibrous  or  grain  stocks,  so 
as  to  chanze  their  chemical  content  and 
thus  to  mi.kc  better  utilization  of  them 
for  industrial  purposes? 

Mr,  RUSSELL.  Let  me  say.  first,  that 
this  is  not  limited  to  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks. 

Mr.  HmiPHREY.     I  understand, 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  This  apphes  across  the 
board  to  all  agricultural  commodities. 
Some  of  the  finest  possibilities  for  find- 
ing new  uses  are  for  crops  which  are 
now  planted  in  limited  areas.  If  uti- 
lization of  these  crops  can  be  increased, 
they  can  tlien  be  planted  in  areas  where 
we  are  pa:.'ing  large  sums  to  take  land 
out  of  production,  as  we  do  under  an 
emergency  program,  or  taking  it  out 
without  payment  in  the  ca^e  of  commodi- 
ties that  are  under  quotas. 

Mr.  mj:,lPHREY.  Such  as  breeding 
and  the  genetic  structure  of  seeds. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  committee  report 
deals  with  that  subject,  and  it  was  dis- 
cussed in  committee.  I  invite  the  Sen- 
ator's atte.ition  to  the  small  addendum 
to  the  hearings.  In  it  he  will  find  a 
statement  by  the  Department  on  which 
these  apf  ropriations  are  predicated. 
That  was  for  basic  utilization  research. 
We  followed  in  e.ssence  the  report  that 
was  subm  tted  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  I  would  not  want  to  un- 
dertake to  define  the  scope  of  this  re- 
search. It  was  contemplated  that  the 
appropriation  would  be  u.sed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  detailed  report  that  was 
submitted  to  the  committee  after  it  had 
bf^^en  requested. 

Mr  HU]\TPHREY.  I  examined  the  re- 
port yesterday. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
intended  that  the  money  will  be  spent 
to  increase  production  re.search.  Pro- 
duction research  has  pone  so  far  now 
that  it  hf.s  far  outstripped  utilization. 
We  have  had  production  research  for 
100  years,  since  the  Department  was  cre- 
ated and  the  land-grant  colleges  and 
experimental  stations  were  established. 
We  have  had  only  about  40  years  of  uti- 
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lization  research,  and  it  has  been  verv 
small  in  relation  to  the  appropriations 
provided  for  the  production  research. 
Consumption  should  first  catch  up  with 
present  production  before  we  begin  to 
provide  substantial  increases  in  appro- 
priations to  increase  production  any  fur- 
ther. We  do  not  know  what  to  do  with 
what  is  being  produced  now. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  is  a  com.pre- 
hensive  report.  I  was  hoping  that  what 
is  provided  in  the  committee  bill  relating 
to  chemical,  biochemical,  genetic,  and 
related  studies  having  to  do  with  modifi- 
cation of  species,  and  involving  .'■uch 
areas  as  genetic  studies  of  crop  quality 
characteristics,  would  enable  the  initia- 
tion or  at  least  some  limited  beginning 
out  of  the  $25  million  program. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  report,  on  page  5, 
contains  a  statement,  under  paracraph 
<15»  : 

Plans  have  been  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee for  a  basic  research  program  dealing 
with  chemical,  biochemical,  genetic,  and  re- 
lated studies  having  to  do  with  modification 
of  species  and  Involving  such  areas  as  genetic 
studies  of  crop  quality  characteristics.  This 
appears  to  be  very  complex  subject  matter, 
and  the  Department  Is  expfcied  to  analyze 
this  proposal  and  report  on  Its  merits  and 
the  need  for  such  research  In  connection 
with  the  hearings  next  year. 

So  it  is  intended  next  year  to  consider 
a  quality  research  progiam.  I  can  see 
how  that  is  related,  in  a  way.  to  utiliza- 
tion: but  it  would  be  very  delicate  to 
reiat.e  it  to  utilization  and  new  uses  re- 
search, and  it  could  not  be  done  very 
readily, 

Mr,  HUMPHREY,  I  understand. 
With  the  $25  million,  which  the  bill 
authorizes,  some  pilot  beginnmg  could 
get  underway,  i  trust  the  Depaiiment 
will  give  the  proposal  serious  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  doubt  very  much 
that  it  is  contemplated,  but  the  Depart- 
ment has  a  very  large  amount  of  money 
in  other  appropriations  which  could  be 
utilized  for  this  purpose.  The  appropria- 
tion carried  here  is  $106,126,500,  and  the 
Department  can,  of  course,  invoke  the 
u.se  of  some  of  those  funds. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  report  indi- 
cates that  this  will  be  done  next  year. 
The  School  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  a  land-grant  col- 
lege, whose  staff  are  a  fine  group  of 
men,  has  been  pleading  for  years  to  get 
into  the  field  of  utilization  and  research, 
to  make  some  beginning  in  the  field  of 
chemical,  biochemical,  genetic,  and  re- 
lated studies. 

In  the  light  of  the  report  of  the  De- 
partment with  respect  to  utilization  re- 
search, this  i)roposal  seems  to  fall  within 
its  scope.  I  do  not  take  anything  said 
now  or  that  was  said  during  the  com- 
mittee hearings  as  limiting  the  Depart- 
ment or  the  Department's  research 
specialists.  This  appropriation  would  be 
advantageous  in  fulfilling  the  objectives 
of  utilization  and  research.  I  favor 
utilization  research.  I  have  sponsored 
measures  for  such  research.  The  Senate 
has  pa.sscd  such  bills  twice.  I  hope  the 
Dcpartm.cnt  will  look  upon  this  colloquy 
as  not  being  in  opposition  to  at  least 
some  exploration  in  genetic,  chemical,  or 
biochemical    research.    We    have    pro- 


vided $25  million.  I  hope  there  will  be 
an  ojiportunity  at  least  to  get  a  few 
tliousand,  or  a  few  himdred,  dollars  for 
a  beginning  in  this  type  of  research.  It 
seems  to  me  that  that  would  be  a  fair 
begimiing. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  bill  provides 
funds  for  such  work,  if  the  Department 
W'ishes  to  make  a  start  in  that  direction. 
The  college  of  agriculture  m  my  own 
State  IS  also  much  interrsted  in  this  field. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Madam  President, 
great  progress  in  the  formulation  and 
implementation  of  new  and  progressive 
public  policies  comes  as  the  results  of 
many  minor  steps.  It  seldom  comes  be- 
fore us  as  a  novel  idea  to  be  accepted  or 
rejected  by  a  single  act  of  Congress. 

The  attempt  to  make  a  kmg-sized  ef- 
fort to  break  the  barriers  winch  prevent 
the  full  utilization  of  research  in  open- 
ing up  new  industrial  markets  for  our 
agriculture  products  is  a  case  in  point. 
Many  Senators  and  several  Members  of 
Congress  for  at  least  half  a  dozen  years 
have  been  working  on  the  project  of  win- 
ning acceptance  for  the  concept  that  a 
full-scale  'crash  program  of  or>enmg  up 
new  markets  for  farm  products  would 
provide  an  economically  sound  and  an 
enduT-ng  solution  to  what  has  been  be- 
fore us  as  a  so-called  farm  problem  since 
the  closin;:  days  of  World  War  I. 

In  fact,  ever  since  the  early  twenties, 
Congress  has  been  considering  and  en- 
acting legislation  designed  to  cure  that 
farm  problem.  A  wide  array  of  ideas 
and  programs  have  been  attempted. 
Some  have  been  abandoned ;  some  have 
serv'ee!  the  country  and  our  farmers  well: 
but  the  basic  reasons  for  our  farm  prob- 
lem rtanain  unremoved  and  they  remain 
unsolved.  Simply  stated,  the  farm  prob- 
lem derives  from  the  fact  that  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  is  out  of  balance 
insofar  as  farming  is  concerned.  Farm- 
ers are  able  to  produce  more  than  they 
are  able  to  sell  at  fair  and  decent  prices 
bringing  them  their  cost  of  production 
plus  a  reasonable  profit.  Except  m  t;mes 
of  war  or  preparation  for  war,  farmers 
have  consistently  been  selling  most  of 
their  j^roducts  for  four  decades  at  prices 
far  below  parity.  Supplies  have  outrun 
demand  and  in  a  glutted  market  prices 
received  by  farmers  have  consistently 
been  out  of  relationship  to  prices  paid  by 
the  farmers. 

Strangely  enough.  Madam  President, 
for  these  same  four  decades,  most  of  the 
efforts  of  Congress  and  our  various  ad- 
ministrations— all  of  the  major  and  more 
expensive  efforts,  in  fact — have  been  de- 
voted to  trying  to  correct  the  "supply 
end"  of  the  formula  of  supply  and  de- 
mand Far  too  little  time,  talent,  and 
attention  has  been  devoted  to  trying  to 
correct  the  equally  pertinent  "demand 
end"  of  the  formula.  Consequently,  a 
number  of  us  for  nearly  10  years  have 
been  suggesting  and  proposing  one  tech- 
nique or  device  after  another  to  do  some- 
thing effective,  practical,  and  endurmg 
about  expanding  the  demand  for  farm 
products  to  the  ix)int  where  farmers 
could  again  receive  a  fair  price  for  a 
full  crop  and  look  forward  to  continuing 
and  increasing  agricultural  opportuni- 
ties. 

The  Senate,  in  previous  years,  has  ap- 
proved and  sent  to  the  House  legislation 
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to  set  in  motion  a  sizable  crash  pro- 
gram to  explore  and  develop  industrial 
uses  of  farm  products.  It  has  been  my 
pleasure  and  privilege  to  either  cospon- 
sor  or  to  author  some  of  these  measures. 
In  fact,  there  is  now  before  the  House 
for  the  second  time  this  year  a  Senate- 
passed  farm  bill  which  as  title  V  con- 
tains a  program  very  similar  to  those 
previously  approved  for  setting  in  motion 
a  comprehensive  program  for  the  indus- 
trial utilization  of  farm  products.  As  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I  made  the 
motion  in  our  committee  which  on  both 
occasions  had  title  V  added  to  the  Sen- 
ate farm  bill. 

The    agriculture    appropriations    bill 
now  before  us  contains  a  different  al- 
though similar  approach  to  the  impor- 
tant task  of  setting  up  and  operating  a 
program  designed  to  vastly  expand  prof- 
itable markets  for  farm  products  through 
developing  and  utilizing  industrial  mar- 
kets for  farm  products  or  for  the  large 
family    of    synthetics     which     can     be 
produced   from   farm   products.     I   said 
earlier  on  the  Senate  floor  this  Satur- 
day afternoon  that  I  consider  the  $25 
million  earmarked  and  made   available 
in  this  appropriations  bill  for  that  pur- 
pose to  be  the  most  important  and  pro- 
ductive investment  ever  made  in  Ameri- 
can history  insofar  as  finding  a  lasting 
and  useful  solution  to  our  farm  problem 
is  concerned.     I  believe  this,  most  em- 
phatically,   Madam   President.     To   get 
this  $25  million  added  in  the  subcom- 
mittee, our  chairman.  Senator  Russell. 
Senator  Young  of  North  Dakota,  and  I 
collaborated  in  offering  the  amendment 
which  both  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full   committee   approved.     I   feel   con- 
fident the  Senate  will  support  our  action 
and  I  am  hopeful  the  House  conferees 
will    embrace    it    without    reducing    its 
amount. 

Madam  President,  for  the  further  in- 
formation of  the  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  three 
pages  of  the  testimony  from  our  sub- 
committee hearings  this  year  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  since 
they  deal  specifically  with  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Byron  Shaw,  Administrator  of  the 
Agriculture  Re.search  Service,  on  this 
subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

NEED   FOR   MORE  UTILIZATION   RESEARCH 

Senator  Mundt  As  you  know.  Doctor,  and 
In  a  sense  I  think  you  share  my  conviction, 
we  have  discu.ssed  this  many,  many  times 
at  this  stage  of  the  hearing.  I  am  one  who 
feels  that  as  we  live  through  a  continuing 
era  of  surplus  with  constantly  growing  costs 
of  storage  and  handhng  of  surplus,  that  it 
would  seem  a  more  realistic  utilization  of 
research  funds  to  spend  the  larger  .imount 
on  trying  to  utilize  farm  products  Indus- 
trially, through  new  markets,  new  uses,  hu- 
man or  animal  consumption.  I  feel  that 
we  should  spend  a  greater  percentage  of  our 
research  In  trying  to  expand  the  market  po- 
tential rather  than  on  research  which  Is 
designed  to  contribute  to  the  Increase  in 
surplus. 

Dr  Shaw  I  don't  believe  that  our  farm  re- 
search Is  Intended  to  Increase  our  surpluses 

Senator  Mcndt  I  know  it  is  not  intended 
to  increase  surplus  but  the  end  result  has 
to  be  that,  under  prevailing  conditions. 


Dr.  Shaw.  You  are  correct  that  on  the  face 
of  It  increasing  efficiency  usually  does  carry 
with  it  increasing  yield.  This  has  aggravated 
some  of  the  problems. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  we  need  strength- 
ening   in    both    areas.      I    would    agree   with 
your  general  view  that  the  relative  strength- 
ening  should  be   greater  in   the  utilization 
area,  but  we  need  to  strengthen  both  areas. 
Senator  Mundt.  I  would  not  quarrel  with 
that.    I  do  too  because,  as  you  look  ahead  to 
an    ultimately    larger    population    you   need 
constintly,   cf   course,   to   Increase   the   effl- 
ciencv  of  production.     But  faced,  as  we  have 
been  for  a  long  time,  you  might  say  in  peace- 
time  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  with  sur- 
pluse.'s  because  we  are  unable  to  use  them. 
it  seems  to  me   that  somehow  or  other  we 
have  to  crack  through  the  sound  barrier  and 
actually  utilize  some  of  these  svirplus  com- 
modr.ies  industrially.     Your  research  insti- 
tutions at  Peoria  and  elsewhere  have  come 
up  with  some  very   fine  discoveries  and  de- 
velopments.   But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  lag 
is    in    getting    them    commercially    utUlzed. 
Hum.in  nature  being  what  It  Is.  people  don't 
like    -o  change  their  method  of  production, 
their  sources  of  raw  material,  the  machinery 
Involved,   and  many  other  factors.     How  do 
you  get  the  discoveries  out  of  the  laboratory 
where  you  have  proved  their  feasibility  Into 
the  :ieid  of  actual  production  and  utiliza- 
tion ■;' 

addption  ov  new  products  by  industry 
Dr  Shaw  When  we  develop  a  new  product, 
one  >)t  the  flr.st  things  we  do  Is  to  bring  to 
our  I.iboratory  a  group  of  Industry  people 
wlio  would  lilcely  have  an  Interest  in  It.  If, 
for  example,  it  is  a  starch  product,  we  meet 
with  representatives  of  the  milling  Industry 
or  manufacturers  who  would  be  concerned, 
and  show  them  the  benefits  of  our  work. 
These  meetings  often  result  In  further  ex- 
perimentation by  the  Industry  In  their  own 
plants  using  our  materials  and  processes,  to 
see  how  it  can  be  adapted.  This  often  leads 
to  the  adoption  by  the  Industry  of  the  prod- 
uct or  proces.s. 

New,  in  some  cnjes  we  have  things  that  we 
thinit  will  go  and  we  can't  get  any  takers. 

Let  me  mention  just  one  of  these.  We 
developed  a  dialdehyde  starch  (an  oxidized 
starch)  which  could  be  used  to  make  good 
tanr.ing  agents.  At  present,  we  Import  our 
tanr.lng  materials.  This  starch  has  advan- 
t.^ges  in  that  it  would  cut  down  the  time 
for  canning  leather  from  weeks  to  days.  It 
also  had  many  other  desirable  properties. 
So  we  made  contact.s  with  the  tanning  In- 
dusvry  to  see  if  they  would  be  Interested. 
They  said  they  were  generally  Interested  In 
the  product,  but  where  was  the  market, 
where  was  a  supply  of  this  material,  where 
coud  they  buy  it?  Until  there  was  a  supply 
they  were  not  going  to  be  interested  in  using 
It.  So  we  went  to  the  suppliers.  They  said 
ye.?,  they  were  interested  in  it  too,  but 
where  was  the  market?  In  cases  of  that 
sort  we  frequently  do.  and  In  this  case  we 
did  make  a  contract  to  produce  a  large 
enough  quantity  of  this  material  so  that 
it  could  then  be  tried  out  by  the  tanners. 

I  think  through  that  kind  of  process  we 
wli:  get  this  one  on  the  road,  but  It  takes 
some  time. 

LEGISLATIVE  NEEDS 

Senator  Munpt  That  certainly  is  one  good 
way  to  approach  the  problem.  I  have  been, 
as  you  know,  author  and  coauthor,  sponsor 
anc.  cosponsor.  an  enthusiastic  member  of 
the  cheering  section  on  the  sidelines  and 
an  advocate  of  Increased  new  market  re- 
search appropriations  to  see  If  we  could  not 
find  some  new  emphasis  and  drive  to  put 
behind  that  type  of  a  program.  I've  tried 
to  find  some  way  that  we  could  provide  you 
wit.i  more  latitude,  more  leeway,  more  flexi- 
bility, more  authority,  or  more  money  so 
that  by  use  of  Incentives,  demonstration 
plans,  private  contracts,  or  something,  we 
might  overcome   this    natural   resistance  to 


change  which  people  have  to  switching  to  the 
Industrial  use  of  farm  products. 

It  seems  to  me  the  weakness  is  not  In 
the  laboratories  or  the  capacity  of  your 
people  to  find  new  uses.  The  problem  is 
In  getting  the  new  u?es  accepted  in  the  In- 
dustrial and  economic  free  market  areas.  I 
think  maybe  you  need  some  kind  of  new 
authority  or  new  funds  or  new  latitude  or 
something,  to  speed  it  up  and  to  encourage 
Industry  and  business  to  use  and  market 
synthetic  products  derived  from  farm  prod- 
ucts of  many  types  and  kinds 

utilization  research  funds 
Dr.  Shaw.  I  think  we  have  the  essential 
authority,  I  think  we  have  the  essential 
people.  I  think  what  is  required  Is  money. 
So  far  I  have  not  been  successful  In  getting 
that  money  placed  In  the  budget. 

Senator  Mundt.  Would  it  have  to  be 
money  which  is  earmarked  for  some  special 
kind  of  activity  oi  functions?  If  we  throw 
It  Into  general  research,  50  or  60  percent  or 
even  more  will  go  to  production  research 
rather  than   to  utilization  research. 

Dr.  Shaw.  We  want  It  on  the  utilization 
research. 

SUMMARY    REPORT    ON     UTILIZATION     RESEARCH, 
1961 

Senator  Mundt.  I  shall  try  hard  to  help 
you  get  such  earmarked  funds.  I  do  not 
want  to  belabor  the  record  any  further  at 
this  time.  Mr.  Chairman,  but  you  have  pro- 
vided, as  you  always  do,  a  supplementary 
report  of  utilization  research  I  am  sure  It 
contains  a  lot  of  new  developments.  Per- 
haps we  can't  put  this  whole  thing  In  the 
record 

Senator  Russell.  Yes.  we  are  going  to  put 
this  In  the  record  or  make  It  otherwise  avail- 
able. We  asked  for  It  2  years  ago  In  the 
committee  report. 

Senator  Mundt.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  In  addition.  Madam 
President.  I  ask  that  at  this  point  m  my 
remarks  there  now  appear  a  short  para- 
graph entitled  "What  Has  Utilization 
Research  Accomplished?"  prepared  for 
our  subcommittee  hearings  by  the  Agri- 
culture Research  Service  and  appearing 
on  page  21  of  the  supplement  to  our 
hearings  on  the  Agriculture  Appropria- 
tions Act  for  1963  expenditures. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  para- 
graph was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

In  its  two  decades  of  operation.  USDA 
utilization  research  and  development  has 
added  over  $2.5  billion  of  value  to  farm 
commodities  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $200  mil- 
lion— representing  a  benefit -to-cost  ratio  of 
15  to  1.  Although  there  has  been  an  in- 
creasing cost  per  man-year  of  research 
throughout  this  period,  this  continuing  pro- 
gram of  fundamental  research  and  applied 
technology  has  resulted  in  splraling  advan- 
tages, with  each  succeeding  year  giving  more 
return  per  year  for  the  total  expenditure 
For  example,  during  the  past  5  years  utiliza- 
tion research  enhanced  agricultural  commo- 
dities $1.75  billion,  which  Is  70  percent  of 
the  total  gain  made  In  the  two  decades  of 
this  program.  This  Increasing  rate  of  return 
is  expected  to  continue,  as  the  storehouse  of 
scientific  and  technologic  Information  is  ac- 
cumulated. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Madam  President, 
since  I  am  one  who  has  frequently 
been  critical  of  some  of  the  price  sup- 
port proposals  made  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Benson  during 
the  8  years  he  headed  our  Department  of 
Agriculture.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
means  of  contjratulating  Secretary  Ben- 
son for  one  signal  and  important  service 
he  rendered  during  his  administration. 


1962 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  statement  sub- 
mitted by  ihe  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture which  I  have  just  inserted  in  the 
Record,  that  this  statement  appears: 

During  the  past  5  years,  utilization  research 
enhanced  ag-iculture  commodities  $1.75  bil- 
lion, which  is  70  percent  of  the  total  gain 
made  In  the  -wo  decades  of  this  program. 

Madam  :^resident.  while  it  is  true 
that  this  sharp  gain  in  the  emphasis 
places  on  utilization  research  and  the 
support  for  it  was  in  part  the  result 
of  the  continuing  and  growing  ef- 
forts of  a  number  of  us  in  Congress 
to  highligl  t  and  publicize  the  pos- 
sibilities of  this  program,  it  is  also  un- 
deniably true  that  it  was  in  part  as  well 
attributable  to  the  enlightened  leader- 
ship of  Secietary  Benson  in  thii.  field  in 
which  he  continued  to  ask  for  and  secure 
additional  appropriations  to  advance  the 
program.  The  tangible  results  and  the 
substantial  increase  in  farming  income 
flowing  from  these  joint  efforts  of  Con- 
gress and  t'le  Benson  leadership  in  this 
area  of  act.  vity  pay  eloquent  testimony 
to  the  value  and  the  wisdom  of  the  pro- 
gram to  which  wp  are  today  proposing 
to  provide  $25  million  earmarked  for  this 
specific  purpose.  This  appropriation 
will  far  exceed  anything  Congress  has 
ever  attempted  before  in  providing  ade- 
quate funds  to  promote  this  exciting  and 
important  program. 

Finally,  R/Ladam  President.  I  would  like 
to  include  with  my  remarks  a  summary 
of  important  achievements  occurring 
during  fisct.l  year  1961  in  this  specific 
field  of  utilizing  our  farm  products  in- 
dustrially. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  :'ollows: 
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IX.  important  resil^rch  accumplishment 

FISCAL     year'    1961 

Neto  convenience  food  from  wheat 
A  new  convenience  food,  ready  prepared 
canned  whole  grain  wheat,  has  been  devel- 
oped by  Department  sclei.ti.sts  T\As  product 
can  be  used  to  contribute  desirable  body  and 
texture  to  a  wide  variety  of  dishes  such  as 
soups,  stufficg  for  poulvry.  puddings,  salads, 
pllafs.  and  other  foods.  The  new  ffxxl  is 
being  test-marketed  by  USD.\'s  Economic 
Research  Se  vice  in  cooperatlin  with  the 
Kansas  Whei.t  Commission  Two  manufac- 
;urers  are  1 1  regional  dlstributi(  n  in  the 
Midwest  and  Pacific  Northwest  on  the 
canned  product  and  national  distribution  of 
a  similar  dried  product  Is  underway.  Only 
a  few  minutes  heating  In  a  little  water  is 
needed  befoie  serving  the  canned  product 
The  convenience  food  Is  cooked  whole  grains 
of  wheat  wlti  only  the  rough  outer  layers  of 
bran  rcmove<l.  It  has  a  delicate  whole-wheat 
flavor  and  essentially  the  same  nutritive 
value  as  whole  kernels  of  wheat. 

Commercially  feasible  new  use  for  dialdehyde 
starch 
A  process  :ias  been  developed  for  the  tan- 
ning of  soli;  leather  In  which  dialdehyde 
starch,  a  new  chemical  derivative  of  cereal 
grain,  is  used  as  a  prctanning  agent  followed 
by  retannlnf;  with  vegetable  tan.  The  proc- 
ess, evaluated  in  a  commercial  tannery,  pro- 
duces comm  Tcially  acceptable  leather.  Cost 
studies  &ho»  that  with  dialdehyde  starch  at 
30  cents  per  pound,  a  figure  which  should 
be  attainabl '  when  full  commercial  produc- 
tion us  acheived.  tlie  cost  of  the  new  process 
is  competitive  with  conventional  tanning. 
The  big  advantage  is  about  a  50-percent  sav- 
ing In  processing  time,  a  definite  economic 
gain.     The    new  process  can  be  applied    in 


existing  tanneries  with  minimum  investment 
in  additional  facilities.  Anotlier  advantage 
of  the  new  taJinlng  process  Is  that  the  waste 
disposal  problem — a  serious  one — is  greatly 
alleviated. 

New  cereal  products  serve  as  an  integral 
part  of  paper 

New  wheat  flour  and  cereal  starch  prod- 
ucts have  been  discovered  that  c^n  be  eco- 
nomically Incorporated  as  an  'ntegral  part  of 
paper  and  other  pulp  products.  Wheat  flour 
and  starches  have  been  converted  Into  water- 
soluble  chemical  derivatives  that  can  be 
added  to  slurries  of  paper  pulp  which  after 
a  simple  chemical  treatment  are  precipitated 
on  the  pulp  fibers  to  become  part  of  the  pa- 
per sheet.  Chemicals  used  to  make  the  ce- 
real product  cost  only  3  to  5  cents  a  pound. 
Papers  have  been  made  in  laboratory  experi- 
ments c  jntalnlng  as  high  as  45  percent  of 
cereal  product.  The  papers  had  higher  dry 
and  wet  tensile  strengths  than  all-woodpulp 
papers.  No  operating  conditions  that  would 
conflict  with  commercial  paper  processes 
were  necessary.  If  Initial  findings  are  borne 
out  in  larger  scale  tests,  it  Is  expected  that 
the  cereal  product  might  replace  10  percei:it 
of  the  long  fiber  pulp  now  used  in  newsprint; 
3  percent  of  the  coating  adhesives  u.sed  In 
coated  paper;  20  percent  of  the  pu;p  used 
in  making  coarse  paper;  and  10  percent  of 
the  pulp  used  In  making  building  and  Insula- 
tion board.  These  conservative  estimates 
would  require  the  use  of  100  to  180  million 
bushels  of  grain  for  applications  not  using 
cereal  products  today. 

New  cereal  starch  plastics  sticccssfuUy 
prepared 

A  wide  variety  of  new  plasticllke  products 
(graft  polymers)  has  been  prepared  from 
cereal  starch  by  attaching  to  the  starch 
molecules  polymeric  chains  derived  from 
commercially  available  petrochemicals. 
Some  of  the  products  have  sharp  melting 
points,  while  others  sfjften  with  heat  and 
appear  suitable  for  molding.  Some  are  solu- 
ble in  water,  others  in  organic  solvents. 
Certain  of  the  soluble  graft  copolyn::ers  ap- 
pear t^  be  film  formers.  This  basic  research 
points  the  way  to  preparation  of  many  new 
products  from  starch  that  can  be  "tailor 
made"  to  meet  specialized  indtistnal  require- 
ments. 

Dry  millvig  and  fractionation  of  cereals  and 
cereal  flours 

Engineering  studies  on  the  fine  grinding 
and  air  classification  of  flours  from  a  wide 
variety  of  Hard  and  Soft  wheats — and  from 
sorghum,  corn,  rice,  and  soybeans — have 
shown  that  many  new  and  potentially  useful 
products  can  be  obtained  By  fractionation 
of  cereal  flours,  materials  differing  over  a  wide 
range  in  chemicai  and  physical  properties  be- 
come available.  Some  of  these  may  be  ex- 
pected to  find  use  in  outlets  that  represent 
new  markets  for  cereals  and  their  flours. 
Soft  wheats  gave  low-protein  fractions  suit- 
able for  use  m  products  such  as  paper  and 
gypsum  board,  and  high-proteln  fractions  for 
higher  valued  food  uses.  Hard  wheat  yielded 
fractions  potentially  useful  In  industry  or  In 
food  products  such  as  cake  flours  or  high- 
proteln  concentrates  for  food  fortification. 
Small  clianges  were  noted  In  the  properties 
of  fractions  from  rice  and  soybean  flours. 
Sorghum  and  corn  flours  yielded  fractions 
that  varied  considerably  In  properties,  and 
the  lower  protein  flours  from  each  have  in- 
creased Industrial  potential. 

New  species  and  strains  of  yeast  collected 
abroad 
About  200  specimens  of  yeasts  have  been 
collected  In  Spain  under  a  Public  Law  480 
research  grant  and  submitted  for  detailed 
study  by  experts  associated  with  the  ARS  cul- 
ture collection.  This  activity  has  resulted 
In  a  number  of  valuable  additions  to  the 
collection.  New  species  of  yeast  have  been 
found.     Some  strains  show  carbon  assimila- 


tion patterns  unlike  those  of  other  yeasts 
Other  specimens  have  characteristics  that 
should  prove  useful  In  research  to  develop 
stable  Inbred  strains  of  yeast  Incapable  of 
sexual  reproduction  that  may  have  value  for 
fermentative  production  of  new  chemicals. 
The  new  species  and  strains  of  yeast  augment 
significantly  resources  of  the  collection  for 
exploratory  studies  to  provide  basic  Informa- 
tion on  Industrial  use  of  micro-organisms  to 
obtain  new  products  and  processes  by  fer- 
mentation of  agricultural  commodities. 

Visco-elastic  properties  of  wheat  gluten  ex- 
plained by  baste  dtscotcry 

"Wheat  gluten  is  unique  amnng  proteins  In 
Its  vlsco-elastlc  properties  which  are  respon- 
sible for  the  ability  of  bread  dough  to  rise  by 
entrapping  gases.  These  properties  were 
shown  to  retlde  in  the  glutenln  component 
which  makes  up  50  percent  of  the  gluten. 
and  wh.ch  Is  composed  of  large  molecules 
ranging  up  to  several  million  in  molecular 
weight.  Cleavage  of  the  sulfur  linkages  in 
this  component  gave  uniform  protein  mole- 
cules hiiving  a  molecular  weight  of  21.000. 
This  deiived  protein  has  no  visco-elastlclty. 
Thtis,  It  is  evident  that  glutenln  Is  composed 
of  polymers  of  the  small  protein  molecules 
held  together  by  sulfur  linkages,  and  that 
this  polymeric  character  is  necessary  for  the 
unique  vlsco-elastlc  properties.  This  basic 
Information  points  the  way  to  applied  studies 
directed  toward  controlling  gluten  properties 
for  both  food  and  Industrial  applications. 

New  soluble  gum.  from  corn  sugar 

The  ARS  process  develop>ed  for  producing 
a  water-soluble  gum  by  bacterial  fermenta- 
tion of  corn  sugar  Is  being  adapted  to  com- 
inerclal  use  by  three  manufacivirers.  The 
gum.  called  polysaccliande  B-1459  dissolves 
in  water  to  give  clear,  viscous  solutions 
These  solutions  have  viscosities  uniquely 
stable  to  heat,  acid.s.  alkalies  inorganic  salts, 
and  aging  The  manufacturers  foresee  appll- 
ratlons  :'or  the  gum  in  adhe.«lveF,  agricultural 
sprays,  eimulslons,  oil-well  drilling  and  flood- 
ing agents,  paper  and  textile  sizes  and  coat- 
ings, latex  paints,  leather  pasting  and  finish- 
ing con. positions,  and  preparations  for  use 
in  the  ceramics  industry  The  current  mar- 
ket In  the  United  States  for  water-soluble 
gums,  T.hlch  are  almoet  entirely  imported. 
amounts  to  40  million  pounds  annually. 

Nutrients  in  dehydrated  forages  protected  by 
chemical  stabilizer 

The  major  producers  of  dehydrated  forages 

have  announced  that  their  total  prcxluctlon 
win  henceforth  be  treated  with  ethoxyquin — 
a  stabilizing  agent  whose  use  for  this  pur- 
pose was  discovered  by  Department  scien- 
tists. It  is  estimated  that  80  to  90  percent 
of  the  dehydrated  forage  produced  In  the 
United  States  will  be  protected  with  this 
antloxlctant.  preventing  severe  losses  of  valu- 
able provitamin  A.  vitamin  E.  and  pc'Ultry 
and  egg  pigmenting  factors  fxanthophyllsi . 
Cooperative  studies  conducted  at  State  ex- 
p>erlmert  stations  have  shown  that  incorpo- 
ration cf  ethoxyquin  in  mixed  feeds  also  pre- 
vents certain  diseases  In  poultry  and  lambs, 
as  well  as  rancldlflcatlon  of  fats  In  feeds. 
Development  and  commercial  adoption  of 
the  ethoxyquin  treatment  Is  the  result  of  a 
joint  research  effort  involving  scientists  from 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service,  State  ex- 
periment stations,  and  the  industry.  Ex- 
tensive toxicity  testing  over  a  5-year  period 
led  to  Food  and  Drug  Administration  ap- 
proval for  the  use  of  the  compound  in  de- 
hydrated forages  and  m;xed  feeds  for  all 
types  of  animals.  A  new  commercially  avail- 
able wf.tcr  emulsion  of  ethoxyquin  has  re- 
dviced  cost  of  treatment  by  one-half  to  less 
than  ,5(  cents  per  ton  of  dehydrated  forage 
or  mixed  feeds. 

Growth  promoter  in  forages 
TTie  compound   coumeptrol   previously  dis- 
co\ered  by  Department  scientists,  has  been 
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shown  to  be  a  powerful  animal  growth  pro- 
moter. This  substance  has  been  found  In 
certain  lots  of  fresh  and  dehydrated  alfalfa 
and  other  forage  legumes.  In  recent  cooper- 
ative studies,  processed  forages  rich  In  this 
compound  were  fed  to  fattening  steers  at 
the  Nebraska  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, The  rate  at  which  the  test  animals 
gained  weight  was  Impressive.  At  the  Ore- 
gon Experiment  Station,  sheep  (wethers) 
whose  diets  included  a  coumestrol-rlch  de- 
hydrated alfalfa  showed  marked  Increases  in 
rate  of  gain  over  control  animals  receiving 
low-coumestrol  dehydrated  alfalfa.  Devel- 
opment of  methods  for  producing  standard- 
li:ed,  high-coumestrul  forages  for  use  in  ani- 
mal feeds,  will  provide  farmers  with  a  new, 
high-value  market  for  forage  crops. 

Neu:  processes  enhance  wool  usefulness 
The  new  Interfacial  polymerization   (FFP) 
treatment  that  gives  wool  fabrics  markedly 
Improved     performance     characteristics — in- 
cluding greater  shrink-,  muss-,  and  pull-re- 
sistance and   Increased  wearabillty — Is  being 
rapidly    adapted     to    commercially    feasible 
processes.     The  pro-cess  for  applying  the  new 
finish,  discovered  by  basic  research,  has  been 
developed    in    standard    commercial    equip- 
ment, and  the  processing  variables,  including 
speeds,    temperatures,    and    specific    require- 
ments for  different  fabrics,  have  been  deter- 
mined in  the  new  wool   processing  plant   at 
the  western  division.     Announcement  of  this 
new  IFP  process,  although  less  than  a  year 
ago,  has  resulted  in  the  immediate  initiation 
of  intensive  mill  development  studies  by  sev- 
eral of   the  country's  largest  wool  mills,  as- 
sisted   by    Department    scientists    and    tech- 
nologists.    These     cooperative     studies     are 
aimed  at  adapting  the  process  to  a  contin- 
uous, high-speed   treatment,  under  the  par- 
ticular   conditions    existing    In    the    various 
plants.     Many   industry   processors  have   ex- 
pressed the  opinion   that  the  IFP  treatment 
is  superior  to  all  existing  commercial  shrink- 
reslst    treatments. 

In  other  utilization  investigations,  deriva- 
tives of  corn  sugar  and  related  carbohydrates 
have  been  used  successfully  as  intermediates 
In  synthesis  of  hlgh-molecular-weight  polya- 
mlde  resins  that  have  aroused  Industrial  in- 
terest in  possibilities  of  their  use  for  shrink- 
procjflng  woolen  fabrics.  The  resins  also 
have  promise  for  other  industrial  uses  suf-h 
as  molded  articles,  and  coatings  to  meet 
special  requirements.  This  research  was 
carried  out  in  Scotland  under  a  Public  Law 
480  grant. 

Industrial  uses  for  wool 
A  rapid  chemical  process  has  been  devel- 
oped which  greatly  simplifies  wool  feltmak- 
Ing,  eliminating  the  need  for  the  slow, 
expensive  mechanical  beating  traditionally 
used  to  produce  dense  wool  felts  The  proc- 
ess is  based  on  the  discovery  that  the  chem- 
ical, dimethyl  sulfoxide,  causes  wool  fibers  to 
contract  in  length.  Thus,  soft  wool  felt 
treated  with  hot  dimethyl  sulfoxide  becomes 
dense  and  hard  within  a  few  minutes  Hard- 
ness can  be  controlled  by  varying  either  the 
time  or  the  temperature  of  the  treatment. 
Mechanical  tests  show  that  felts  made  by  this 
new  process  are  two  to  three  times  stronger 
than  the  original,  untreated  felts.  The  hard- 
ening and  toughening  of  the  felt  are  perma- 
nent, because  the  contraction  in  fiber  length 
!3  the  result  of  rearrangement  of  the  wool 
molecules  The  new  method  has  an  advan- 
tage over  present  batch  practice  since  it  Is 
adaptable  to  continuous  process.  Commer- 
cial evaluation  of  the  process  Is  underway. 
In  addition.  Industrial  users  of  felts  are 
studying  the  Increased  utility  of  chemically 
produced  felts  over  wool  felts  produced  by 
traditional   procediU"es. 

Sew  p'-oce.'>ses  for  producing  stretchable  and 
bulky  cotton  teitiles 
Textiles  that  have  stretchable  characteris- 
tics are  receiving  widespread  acceptance  In 
both  wearing  apparel  and  Industrial  applica- 


tions. For  wearing  apparel,  Increased  bulk 
may  also  be  of  Importance.  Department 
scientists  have  been  investigating  three 
methods  of  producing  stretchable  cotton  tex- 
tiles arid  each  method  has  excellent  com- 
mercial possibilities.  In  one  method,  the 
cotton  is  crosslmked  while  under  a  twisting 
stress,  and  then  crimp  and  bulk  are  imparted 
by  a  .stress  reversing  twist.  Several  com- 
panies are  interested  in  this  method  of  treat- 
ment and  one  company  considers  their  prod- 
uct ready  for  commercialization. 

The  second  method  being  investigated  Is 
the  application  of  standard  false  twisting 
techniques  to  thermoplastic  cottons.  These 
crimped,  chemically  modified  cottons  are  re- 
ported by  one  company  to  be  Ideally  suited 
for  trcpical  wearing  apparel. 

The  third  method  Is  that  of  completely 
rcluxe<l  shrinkage  in  mercerizing  caustic 
solutiC'US.  Industry  has  demonstrated  en- 
thusiastic response  to  the  slack  mercerized 
products  for  both  industrial  and  wearing  ap- 
parel uses.  Several  companies  have  an- 
nounced the  availability  of  these  products 
and  one  comp.my  is  In  the  advanced  stages 
of  producing  cotton  fabrics  with  stretchable 
properties  in  both  the  warp  and  filling  direc- 
tions. Further  research  is  In  progress  to 
perfect  these  processes  and  products  so  that 
products  having  the  desired  use-quality 
characteristics  can  be  produced. 

New  aerodynamic  cleaner  improves  quality  of 
cotton  products 

A  new  lint  cotton  cleaning  device,  called 
the  SRRL  Aerodynamic  Cleaner,  has  been  de- 
veloped by  the  Department  to  help  the  tex- 
tile industry  efBciently  process  cotton  that 
has  been  harvested  mechanically  or  by  hand 
snapping.  The  cleaner  Is  designed  specifi- 
cally to  remove  from  cotton  the  motes  and 
fine  leaf  (pepper)  trash  that  are  currently 
plagumg  the  cotton  industry,  and  Is  used  in 
combination  with  either  of  two  lint  cotton 
openi:ig  machines  kno\*n  as  the  SRRL 
Opener  and  the  SRRL  Opener-Cleaner.  The 
combined  Opener-Cleaner,  Aerodynamic 
Clean?r  units  will  remove  up  to  about  45 
percent  of  the  trash  from  lint  cotton.  Al- 
though the  new  cleaner  was  just  recently 
releas'.^d.  nine  commercial  firms  are  already 
licensed  to  use  the  development  and  two  are 
known  to  be  manufacturing  the  cleaner. 
Reports  from  the  textile  industry  Indicate 
that  the  device  is  doing  an  excellent  Job  of 
removing  pepper  tra.=h  (a  material  which 
conventional  cleaning  equipment  has  not 
been  able  to  adequately  remove).  This  will 
aid  Industry  in  producing  higher  quality 
cotton  products. 

New  finishes  for  producing  wrinkle-resistant 
and  wash-wear  cottons 

A  new  class  of  agents  for  imparting 
wrinkle-resistance  and  wash-wear  properties 
to  cotton  fabrics  has  been  developed  and 
tested  on  a  laboratory  scale  by  USDA 
scientists.  The  finishing  agents  employed 
are  dimethylol  monocarbamates.  The  treated 
fabric;;  have  good  wash-wear  properties  and 
the  finish  is  durable  to  multiple  launderlngs. 
A  highly  desirable  featvire  Is  the  resistance 
to  the  chlorine  bleach  almost  universally 
used  in  laundering.  Potential  low  cost,  ease 
of  preparation,  standard  methods  of  applica- 
tion, and  the  good  appearance  and  durability 
of  the  finished  cotton  fabric  combine  to  give 
the  method  great  commercial  promise. 
Specific  agenfs  of  this  general  class  are  be- 
ing investigated  to  determine  their  suitability 
for  commercial  use. 

An  investigation  of  the  reaction  of 
formaldehyde  with  cotton  has  provided 
fundamental  Information  about  the  mecha- 
nism for  changing  the  physical  properties  of 
cotton  which  has  resulted  In  the  develop- 
ment of  several  new  processes  for  the  produc- 
tion of  wash-wear  cottons.  In  one  of  these 
processes  wet  wrinkle  resistance  is  imparted 
to  cotton  fabric,  thus  providing  line-dry 
fabrics.    Other  processes  produce  fabrics  hav- 


ing  the   desirable    property    of   dry    wrinkle 
resistance  In  addition  to  wet  wrinkle  resist- 
ance.    The    most   recently   developed   vapor 
process  achieves  these  results  with  very  low 
amounts  of  formaldehyde  combined  with  the 
fabric  and  may  be  applied  to  completed  gar- 
ments,   such    as    shirts.      Tlie    finishes    are 
durable  to  laundering  and  to  chlorine  bleach, 
characteristics  necessary  for  good  wash-wear 
performance.    Two  of  the  processes  have  been 
applied  on  commercial  type  equipment  and 
several  textile  mills  are  actively  engaged  in 
evaluating  them.     Becaiise  of   the  low   cost 
of   the   chemicals   employed,    the    formalde- 
hyde  processes  should   be   very    economical. 
This  work  has  stimulated  a  reexamination  of 
this  type  treatment  by  Industry,  and  several 
companies  are  reported  to  be  producing  wash- 
and-wear  cottons  using  formaldehyde. 
Flame-resistant  cotton  products 
Good  progress  has  been  made  In  research 
to  improve  the  light  and  weathering  resist- 
ance of  the  APO-THPC  fliune-retardant  fin- 
ish   for    cotton    fabrics,    a    superior     flame 
retardant  previously  developed   In   coopera- 
tion   with    the    Quartermaster    Corps.      By 
changing  the  ratio  of  the  chemicals  employed 
in  the  APO-THPC  treating  formulation,  the 
outdoor     service     life    of     medium-to-heavy 
fabrics  has  been  Increased  by  40  to  50  per- 
cent   (to   approximat«lv    18    motithsi.      This 
service  life  approaches  the  useful  life  of  tex- 
tiles subjected   to  Intermittent  exposure   to 
weathering.    Research  Is  continuing  to  effect 
further    Improvements    In   this    type    flame- 
resistant  finish  for  use  on  tents,  tarpaulins, 
boat  covers,  and  certain  types  of  industrial 
fabrics. 

Fundamental  information  on  microbiological 
breakdown  of  cotton 
Cotton  fabrics  In  many  applications  are 
exposed  to  bacteriological  and  fungicidal 
attack.  Fundamental  research  at  the  Shirley 
Institute,  Dldsbury,  Manchester,  England, 
involving  Public  Law  480  funds,  ha.s  resulted 
In  the  development  of  important  information 
on  the  biochemical  pathways  Involved  in  the 
microbiological  breakdown  ( hydrolysis  i  of 
cotton  cellulose.  Studies  of  the  enzyme  sys- 
tems Involved  have  shown  that  these  systems 
consist  of  at  least  two  types.  One  of  these, 
less  of  which  is  present  in  isolated  enzyme 
preparations,  appears  to  penetrate  the  cellu- 
lose more  readily.  This  would  explain  the 
significantly  greater  degradation  of  cotton 
by  living  organisms  compared  to  the  limited 
degradation  by  the  Isolated  preparations. 
Research  in  progress  should  enable  the  de- 
velopment of  laboratory  test  methods  that 
will  simulate  more  closely  actual  service  con- 
ditions of  cotton  products,  thereby  aiding  in 
obtaining  Information  that  will  facilitate 
the  development  of  more  effective  preserva- 
tive treatments  for  cotton. 

Practical  method  for  imparting  weather  and 
rot  resistance  to  cotton  fabrics 

A  practical,  low-cost  treatment,  developed 
for  making  cotton  fabrics  exposed  to  mildew, 
rot,  and  weathering  last  much  longer,  offers 
promise  of  maintaining  a  market  of  approx- 
imately 230.000  bales  of  cotton  a  year  m 
canvas  goods  products  such  as  awnlnt's. 
tarpaulin,  tentage.  field  coverings,  beach 
umbrellas,  ditch  liners,  and  irrigation  pipes 
The  treatment  uses  a  chemical  called  acid 
colloid  of  methylolmelamine.  and  can  be  ap- 
plied with  equipment  already  available  in  a 
great  many  textile  finishing  plants.  One 
finisher  has  produced  the  colloid-treated 
fabric  and  supplied  it  to  approximately  six 
consumers  who  are  using  It  as  ditch  liners, 
dam  stops  and  In  other  applications  Other 
samples  are  under  experimental  exposure 
£is  seedbed  covers  in  Florida.  Further  in- 
terest In  the  development  Is  anticipated. 
Machine  for  rapidly  determining  foreign 
m.atter  content  of  cotton 

A  completely  self-contained  and  compact 
machine,  called  the  Trash  Analyzer,  has  been 
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developed  for  rapidly  determining  the  foreign 
matter  conten  of  lint  cotton.  The  machine 
Is  capable  of  95  j>ercent  cleaning  efficiency 
at  60  pounds  per  hour  production.  Trash 
content  of  a  bale  of  cotton  can  be  determined 
in  less  than  5  Tiinutes  with  this  machine,  as 
compared  wit  a  1  hour  with  conventional 
machines.  T.ie  Trash  Analyzer  Is  being 
evaluated  over  a  wide  range  of  grades  and 
qualities  of  cotton.  It  Is  a  tool  long  needed 
by  the  Industiy  and  its  use  will  aid  manu- 
facturers in  producing  higher  quality  cotton 
products. 

Baste  information  on  fabric  failure  developed 
by  ?nicroscopical  study 

Research  employing  light  and  electron 
microscopy  has  contributed  new  informa- 
tion toward  a  better  understanding  of  fabric 
failure.  The  results  of  flexural  strain,  com- 
pression, and  frlctlonal  wear  can  be  seen, 
especially  at  he  submicroscopic  level.  In 
fabric-to-fabrl;  flat  abrasion  tests  on  gray 
cotton,  the  sarfaces  of  cotton  fibers  ap- 
peared considerably  damaged  when  exam- 
ined with  the  electron  microscope  by  the 
replica  technique.  This  study  of  fabrics, 
yarns,  and  fibers  under  varying  conditions 
of  abrasion  sliould  contribute  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  breakdown  of  fabrics 
In  everyday  use  and  toward  potential  im- 
provement of  ibrasion-resistant  treatments. 
Increased  utilisation  of  cotton  should  result 
from  the  development  of  fabrics  having  Im- 
proved abraslo  i  resistance. 

Chemistry  of  meat  flavors 
The  factors  responsible  for  flavor  and 
aroma  In  merits  have  been  resolved  Into 
several  principles.  First,  flavor  Is  derived 
from  some  of  the  water  extractable  sub- 
stances In  meat.  Second,  the  substances 
extracted  are  not  flavors  but  precursors 
which  develop  flavor  on  heating.  Third,  lean 
beef,  pork,  and  lamb  have  a  similar  flavor; 
but  contributions  from  the  fatty  tissue  con- 
fer flavor  dlff?rences  characteristic  of  the 
species.  For  example,  lamb  fat  contains 
nontrlglycerldr  material  that  on  heating 
releases  mlnu-e  amounts  of  carbonyls  re- 
sponsible for  most  of  the  characteristic  lamb 
aroma.  Flavor  substances.  Isolated  and 
studied  to  dat«-,  Include  amines,  sulfide  com- 
pounds, carbcnyls.  and  fatty  acids.  The 
substances  frcm  which  these  were  derived 
have  been  Identified  as  low  molecular  weight 
carbohydrates,  polypeptides,  and  amino  acids 
which  produce  flavor  by  their  Interaction. 
These  new  facis  concerning  meat  flavor  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  the  development  of  improved 
processing,  har  dllng,  and  preservation  aimed 
at  the  production  of  better  flavor  meat  and 
meat  products. 

Removal  cf  strontium  90  from  milk 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
US.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  have  undertaken  a 
Joint  research  effort  to  develop  a  feasible 
commercial -scale  process,  to  be  used  In  case 
of  national  energencles,  for  the  removal  of 
radioactive  contamination  from  milk.  A 
continuous  pilot  plant  process,  using  com- 
mercially obtainable  equipment,  has  been 
developed  which  removes  over  90  percent  of 
strontium  90  ir  a  single  pass  through  a  resin 
bed  with  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  flavor 
and  stability  cf  the  milk.  It  is  estimated 
from  these  pllct  plant  studies  that  such  re- 
moval of  stroi.tium  90  would  cost  in  the 
order  of  5  cents  or  perhaps  higher,  per  quart 
of  treated  milk  The  research  is  continuing 
In  an  effort  (a)  to  refine  the  resin  regenera- 
tion phase,  (bi  to  explore  other  removal 
procedures  that  might  be  more  efficient,  and 
(c)  to  study  the  problems  of  adapting  a  pilot 
plant  prcx;ess  to  commercial  use. 

Dried  cheeie  whey — A  new  product 
Cottage  cheese  whey,  which  had  hitherto 
not  been  dried,  now  can  be  successfully  dried 
by  a  new  ARS  method  cf  foam-spray  drying. 


At  present.  3  billion  pounds  of  cottage  cheese 
whey  produced  annually  and  containing  half 
the  solids  of  milk  are  wasted  into  sewers  and 
streams.  With  the  development  of  stream 
pollution  control  and  urban  charges  for 
sewer  vise,  cottage  cheese  plants  are  faced 
with  heavy  disposal  expense  and  even  forced 
closing.  Following  publication  of  the  new 
method,  Inquiries  were  received  from  vir- 
tually every  large  dairy  company  and  dairy 
equipment  manufacturer  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  method 
will  flnd  wide  commercial  adoption.  Its  use 
may  avoid  the  closing  of  factories  and  It  will 
provide  a  new  dairy  Ingredient  for  food 
manufacturers. 

Autoxidation  in  fatty  foods 
Basic  studies  to  determine  the  role  of 
major  focxi  components.  Including  fats,  In 
autoxidation  and  off-flavor  development, 
have  shown  that  hlstldlne,  one  of  the  com- 
mon amino  acids  of  proteins,  has  a  pro- 
found effect  on  autoxidation  of  fats.  In 
aqueous  emulsions  of  fats  It  Is  a  powerful 
prooxldant,  and  If  traces  of  Iron  salts  are 
also  present  the  prooxidant  effect  Is  greater 
than  when  either  hlstldlne  or  iron  salts 
only  are  present.  Phosphates  nullify  the 
prooxldant  effect  of  hlstldlne.  The  findings 
are  of  importance  to  a  better  understanding 
of  factors  that  promote  or  retard  autoxida- 
tion In  fatty  foods,  and  should  point  the 
way  to  a  practical  solution  of  the  off-flavor 
problems  in  many  food  products. 

Surfactants  from  talloiv 

Utilization  research  has  shown  that  alpha 
sulfoaclds  prepared  from  tallow  are  effective 
lime  soap  dispersing  agents,  and  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  useful  In  the  form  of  soap-de- 
tergent combinations.  It  has  also  been  dis- 
covered recently  that  certain  esters  of  the 
alpha  sulfoaclds  are  especially  effective  as 
wetting  agents.  Since  they  compare  In  ef- 
fectiveness with  the  best  known  commercial 
wetting  agents  and  are  also  potentially  very 
cheap  to  manufacture,  commercial  Interest 
in  them  seems  assured.  In  the  meantime, 
manufacture  of  alpha  sulfoaclds  has  been 
undertaken  by  severed  commercial  concerns. 

New  apple  juice  product 

A  market  test  recently  conducted  by  AMS 
in  cooperation  with  ARS  and  Industry  has 
shown  the  USDA-developed  sevenfold  super- 
concentrated  apple  Juice  to  have  an  excel- 
lent public  acceptance.  In  consequence,  a 
large  Middle  West  prcx:essor  will  manufac- 
ture It  this  season  for  household  use.  This 
product  rapidly  reconstitutes  to  give  a  Juice 
having  the  aroma  and  flavor  of  fresh  Juice. 
It  has  already  been  manufactured  on  a  com- 
mercial scmle  for  use  by  the  Jelly  industry. 
However,  this  market  test  will  open  the  way 
to  expanding  its  use  as  a  beverage. 

Basic  studies  aid  sausage  manufacture 

Excellent  progress  has  been  made  in 
studies,  conducted  at  the  Research  Institute 
of  Meat  Technology.  Hameenlinna,  Finland, 
under  a  Public  Law  480  grant,  on  the  effect 
of  various  micro-organisms  on  the  develop- 
ment of  flavor  (aroma),  color,  and  other 
desirable  chemical  changes  occurring  during 
sausage  manufacture.  Over  700  strains  of 
organisms  obtained  from  curing  brines  used 
for  curing  hams  and  sausage  have  been 
screened  for  their  ability  to  affect  certain 
qualities  (color,  flavor,  etc.)  In  the  finished 
product.  The  conclusions  reached  from  the 
results  obtained  so  far  are  that  no  single 
strain  of  bacteria  can  prcxluce  all  the  changes 
desired  In  the  ripening  of  dry  sausage, 
but  a  mixed  culture  composed  of  several 
strains  will  be  required  to  effect  these 
changes.  This  will  entail  a  detailed  study 
of  a  very  large  number  of  organisms,  but 
the  fundamental  results  obtained  undoubt- 
edly will  be  of  great  value  in  devising 
methods  of  manufacturing  Improved  sausage 
and  other  cured  meat  products. 


Research  finds  a  major  cause  of  egg  spoilage 
Basic  studies  of  the  nature  of  bacterial 
growth  in  egg  whites  have  revealed  that 
trace  amounts  of  Iron  counteract  the  protec- 
tive action  of  the  protein,  conalbumln.  In 
egg  white  and  thereby  permits  spoilage.  Ap- 
plied studies  based  on  this  finding  have 
shown  that  Iron  in  the  water  used  to  wash 
eggs  can  be  high  enough  to  markedly  in- 
fluence spcllage.  With  wash  water  contain- 
ing 5  to  10  parts  per  million  of  Iron,  a  level 
commonly  found  In  well  water,  spoilage  Is 
threefold  to  eightfold  that  obtained  with 
water  containing  less  than  0.5  part  per  mil- 
lion cf  Iron.  This  discovery  is  helping  egg 
producjers  and  processors  reduce  the  serious 
shell  egg  spoilage  that  accounts  for  a  loss 
of  approximately  $20  million  annually. 
Major  egg  prcxlucers  are  starting  to  treat 
wash  waiters  to  lower  iron  content  to  0.5 
part  per  million  before  eggs  are  washed  prior 
to  shipment.  In  order  to  eliminate  excessive 
spoilage. 

Levopimaric  acid  from  pine  gum 

Levoplmaric  acid  Is  an  Important,  reactive 
resin  acid  present  In  pine  gum.  It  would  be 
a  valuable  Intermediate  In  the  chemical  In- 
dustry If  practical  processes  were  available 
for  isolating  It  from  the  gum  In  a  pure  form. 
Department  scientists  have  succeeded  In  de- 
veloping a  laboratory  procedure  which  pro- 
duces levoplmaric  acid  salt  of  90  percent  or 
higher  purity  In  good  yield,  from  pine  gum. 
Indications  are  that  It  will  be  possible  to 
Isolate  the  pure  acid  without  altering  the 
composition  of  the  turpentine  or  decreasing 
the  value  of  the  residual  rosin.  Additional 
research  is  underway  to  develop  Information 
needed  for  possible  commercial-scale  use  of 
the  procedure. 

Basic  compositional  studies  of  tobacco 

Significant  progress  has  been  made,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Cigar  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation of  America,  In  the  isolation  and 
Identification  of  the  numerous  chemical 
compounds  which  account  for  the  color, 
aroma,  and  leaf  pliability  of  tobacco.  Ali- 
phatic and  cyclic  paraffins,  terpenes,  tocoph- 
erols, sterols,  and  at  least  15  higher  fatty 
acids  and  their  esters  were  characterized.  In 
addition  to  the  fatty  acids,  which  contribute 
to  the  flavor  and  aroma  of  tobacco  smoke, 
other  complex  highly  Eiromatlc  mixtures  were 
isolated. 

New   crop   seed   oils  containing   epoxy-fatty 
acids  for  plastic  composition 

Ironwec'd  seed,  Vernonla  anthelmlntlca,  a 
potential  new  crop,  contains  20  percent  of  oil 
the  principal  component  of  which  Is  epoxy 
oleic  acid,  a  compound  which  has  application 
In  plastic  compositions.  Research  has  shown 
that  the  oil  from  fresh  seed,  extracted 
promptly  after  grinding,  contains  65  to  70 
percent  of  epoxy  oleic  (vernoUc)  acid  com- 
bined almost  entirely  as  glycerldes.  The  seed 
contains  an  active  lipase  which  rapidly 
hydrolyzes  the  glycerldes  and  produces  free 
acids  unless  the  extraction  Is  done  promptly 
after  grinding  the  seed  or  unless  the  enzyme 
is  deactivated.  A  process  for  deactivating 
the  enzyme  without  destruction  of  epoxy 
acid  has  been  developed.  A  method  has  also 
been  developed  for  isolating  the  triglyceride 
of  epoxy  oleic  acid  from  the  crude  oil  In -©5 
perc^ent  purity  and  In  good  yields.  TMis 
finding  is  an  important  step  In  providing  a 
relatively  pure  material  for  future  work  In 
the  evaluation  of  the  trlvernoUn  and  Its 
chemical  derivatives  for  industrial  use  in  the 
field  of  plastics,  polymers  and  siirface  coat- 
ings. 

Valuable  chemicals  found  in  wild  plants 

Substantial  percentages  of  novel  compo- 
nents, many  having  significant  Industrial 
potential,  are  present  In  a  number  of  the 
3,400  samples  of  uncultivated  plants  ana- 
lyzed. Recently  discovered  products  Include 
vegetable    oils    unlike    those    commercially 
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available  and  new  carbohydrate  seed  muci- 
lages.    The  new  oils  have  been  converted  In 
the  laboratory  to  plastlclzers,  foamed  plas- 
tics, dibasic  acids  for  polymers,  and  waxlike 
substances.     Coproduct  meals  of  some   oil- 
seeds  have   been  upgraded   for  feed   use   by 
newly  developed  processes.     The  seed  muci- 
lages are  effective  as  additives  for  increasing 
p.iper   sheet    strength.     These   uncultivated 
"plant  samples  come  from  both  domestic  and 
foreign  sources  through  cooperating  agencies 
in   the  Department.     Projects   under   Public 
Law  480  provide  many  foreign  species.     Spe- 
cies desirable  both  agronomically  and  Indui- 
trially    can    lead    to    development    of    new 
crops    offering    greater    latitude    in    farmers' 
choice    of    commodities    for    profitable    land 
use. 

Efficient   plasticizers   from    cottonseed    fatty 
acids 
Attractive    plastlclzers    for    vinyl    chloride 
plastics  have  been  produced  from  the  fatty 
acids  of  cottonseed  oil.     One  of  these  plas- 
tlclzers, the  morpholide  of  selectively  hydro- 
genated  cottonseed  fatty  acids,  is  superior  to 
ihe    commonly    used    "DOP"    plastlcizer    in 
erflciency,  volatility  and  low  temperature  per- 
formance,  and   comparable   in   thermal   sta- 
bility.    Another  type,  the  morpholide  of  par- 
tially epoxldized  cottonseed  fatty  acids,  has 
an  even  higher  efficiency  and  lower  volatility 
and  Imparts  a  markedly  greater  thermal  sta- 
bility to  the  vinyl  chloride  resin  used  In  the 
plastics,    though    at    some    sacrifice    In    low 
temf>erature    performance.     In    addition    to 
being    a    good    plastictzer.    It    is   also   an   ef- 
ficient vinyl  chloride  stabUizer,     Several  in- 
dustrial  companies   are   evaluating   the   new 
products  in  various  applications. 

Cotto'>':€cd  oil  color  improved 
Prom  25  to  50  percent  of  domestically  pro- 
duced cottonseed  oils  contain  reddish  colora- 
tions that  are  not  satisfactorily  removed  by 
present,  commercial  refining,  bleaching,  and 
deodorizing  methods.  These  oils  are  dis- 
criminated against  and  have  reduced  market 
value.  Research  by  Department  scientists 
has  shown  that  activated  alumina  Is  a  satis- 
factory bleaching  agent  for  these  off-color 
cottonseed  oUs.  The  activated  alumina  used 
in  the  new  bleaching  process  has  been  found 
to  be  about  16  times  more  effective  than 
Fuller's  earth  conventionally  employed  In 
bleaching  cottonseed  oil.  The  spent  alumina 
can  be  reactivated  and  reused  indefinitely 
without  loss  of  its  effectiveness  as  a  bleach- 
ing agent  and  with  little  loss  of  alumina. 
The  new  process  has  no  adverse  effect  on  Im- 
pnrtant  oil  projjertles.  Pilot  plant  work  on 
bleaching  cottonseed  oils  with  alumina  Is  In 
progress  t-o  show  whether  the  cost  of  alumJna 
bleaching  will  be  competitive  with  present 
refinery  procedures  for  processing  off-color 
oils,  and  to  develop  Information  necessary  for 
possible  commercial  scale  use  of  the  process. 

Solvcnt-blou-n   uret'iane   foams  from   castor 

Oil 

The  preparation  of  lightweight  plastics, 
known  as  urethane  foams,  based  on  castor 
oil,  has  resulted  from  earlier  Department 
research.  These  foams  were  prepared  by  the 
foaming  action  of  carbon  dioxide  gas  pro- 
duced as  a  result  of  the  chemical  reaction  of 
water  with  one  of  the  components  of  the 
poij-merlzatlon  mixture.  A  method  for  pre- 
paring Improved  castor-based  foama  has 
been  developed  In  which  the  foaming  is  pro- 
duced by  vaporization  of  a  low  boiling  sol- 
vent due  to  the  heat  of  reaction  generated 
during  polymerization.  Such  foams  may  be 
vised  as  upholstery  materials,  crash  pads,  for 
thermal  and  accotistlcal  insulation,  light- 
weight structural  materials  and  numerous 
specialty  products.  In  general,  such  light- 
weight solvent-blown  plastics  are  stronger 
and  have  better  thermal  insulation  proper- 
ties than  the  analogous  water  (carbon  diox- 
ide) blown  foams.  Commercial  evaluation 
of  such  foams  based  on  castor  oil  Is  under- 
way. 


Basic  allergens  research 
Utilization  of  castor-seed  meal,  a  rich 
source  of  protein,  Is  limited  because  of  the 
presence  of  very  potent  allergens.  Many  hu- 
mans become  sensitized  by  extremely  small 
amounts  of  the  dust  from  the  meal  and 
thereafter  react  violently  to  exposure.  De- 
partment scientists  have  demonstrated  that 
castor  meal  contains  at  least  six  proteins 
which  cause  allergic  reactions  In  monkeys 
sensitized  with  serum  from  humans  allergic 
to  castor.  These  findings  have  led  to  the 
development  of  a  new  diagnostic  test  for  al- 
lergenicity,  in  which  inexpensive  Philippine 
Old-World  monkeys.  Instead  of  allergic  hu- 
mans, can  be  skin  tested  repeatedly.  In 
other  studies,  a  process  has  been  devised  that 
appears  promising  as  a  commercial  method 
for  inactivating  the  principal  allergenic  con- 
stituents in  castor-seed  meals. 

Solution  of  the  castor-seed  allergen  prob- 
lems, made  probable  by  these  discoveries, 
gives  promise  for  growing  castor  as  an  Indus- 
trial crop  on  large  acreages  In  the  United 
States. 

Ncic  process  for  soybeans  in  commercial  use 
During  the  p.ist  year  two  soybean  proces- 
sors have  Installed  commercial-size  flash  de- 
sol  ventlzer  units  b;ised  on  the  original  de- 
signs and  pilot-plant  development  of  the 
Department.  These  desolventizers  were  de- 
veloped to  remove  solvent  from  extracted 
soybean  meal  without  damaging  the  protein 
by  excessive  heating.  Meal  quality,  as  de- 
termined by  water  solubility  of  the  protein, 
can  be  controlled  over  a  wide  range  by  sim- 
ple adjustment  of  operating  conditions.  Use 
of  this  process  permits  the  economic  pro- 
duction of  undenatured  extracted  soy  flours 
and  will  promote  the  further  development  of 
high-quality  soybean  protein  food  products. 
The  equipment  required  for  the  flash  de- 
solventlzer  Is  of  simple  construction  and 
flexible  design  so  that  it  can  be  added  to 
existing  plant  facilities  at  low  cost  without 
major  building  revisions.  It  Is  unique  In 
that  it  contains  no  moving  parts  In  the  de- 
solvent  izing  zone. 

New  chemicals  from  soybean  oil  show  in- 
dustrial promise 
Ozonlzation  of  soybean  oil  or  Its  fatty 
acids  has  yielded  a  variety  of  new  chemical 
derivatives  that  have  attracted  widespread 
industrial  Interest.  One  type  of  derivative, 
called  "MAZ"  Is  an  ester  of  a  reactive  alde- 
hyde and  shows  much  promise  as  a  cross- 
linking  agent  for  synthetic  polymers  and  as 
an  Intermediate  for  novel  types  of  acetal 
resins.  Another  type  of  derivative,  called 
"aldehyde  oil,"  retains  the  glyceride  struc- 
ture of  the  original  oil  and  can  be  prepared 
In  several  forms  having  different  degrees  of 
reactivity  toward  other  chemicals.  Uses  In 
plastics,  resins,  plasticizers,  paper,  and  tex- 
tile chemicals  are  being  explored.  Process 
economics  appear  to  be  very  favorable  for 
these  new  chemicals  which  have  raw  ma- 
terial costs  of  12  to  23  cents  per  pound.  Po- 
tential market  areas  for  MAZ  and  aledhyde 
oils  now  consume  3  billion  pounds  of  organic 
chemical  producu  annually.  These  new 
chemicals  are  now  being  commercially  evalu- 
ated. 

"Hidden  oxidation"  a  major  factor  in  qual- 
ity of  soybean  oil 
The  most  Important  problem  of  the  soy- 
bean oil  industry  is  development  of  objec- 
tionable flavor  during  storage  of  the  oil  or 
upon  exposure  to  heat  when  used  as  a  cook- 
ing oil."  Most  of  the  volatUe  flavor  com- 
ponents of  these  oxidative  decomposition 
products  are  removed  during  the  deodorizing 
stage  of  the  refining.  However,  utilization 
research  found  that  about  90  percent  of  the 
total  decomposition  products  remain  In  the 
refined  oil.  Studies  have  shown  that  these 
residual  products  undergo  further  changes 
with  time  to  reduce  the  flavor  and  oxidative 
stability  of  oil  which  may  appear  to  be  of 


high  quality  Immediately  after  refining. 
These  effects  from  unremoved  oxidative 
products  have  been  called  "hidden  oxida- 
tion." A  method  for  detecting  hidden  oxi- 
dation has  been  developed  by  the  Depart- 
ment, and  industry  is  now  testing  It.  This 
test  reveals  the  history  of  the  oil  and  pro- 
vides Information  on  Its  future  stability  for 
use  as  salad  oil. 

Fast -drying   linseed  oil  emulsion  paint 

developed 
Stable  Unseed  oU-water  emulsion  paints 
have  been  prepared  that  dry-to-touch.  de- 
velop excellent  water  resistance,  and  can  be 
recoated  within  15  to  30  minutes  after  appli- 
cation. The  paints  can  be  thinned  with 
water,  and  water  can  be  used  for  brush  clean- 
up. Samples  evaluated  by  six  cooperating 
Industrial  companies  compared  favorably 
with  commercially  available  synthetic  resin 
emulsion  paints  In  bru.=hlng.  wet-edge,  hid- 
ing, drying,  and  other  efisential  properties. 
They  were  superior  to  many  of  the  com- 
mercial synthetic  resin  paints  in  leveling, 
blister  resistance,  and  adherence  to  chalky 
weather  surfaces.  Outside  weathering  and 
long-term  storage  tests,  and  additional  for- 
mulation studies  to  obtain  the  best  com- 
bination of  properties  are  being  undertaken 
preparatory  to  commercial  production  of 
these  paints. 

New  emulsifiers  made  from  linseed  oil 
Nonlonlc  emulsifiers  of  several  types  have 
been  prepared  from  Unseed  oil  by  chemical 
derivation  of  Unseed  fatty  acids  or  Unseed 
fatty  alcohols.  These  new  emulsifiers  have 
properties  uniquely  different  from  conven- 
tional products  now  In  use.  When  used  to 
formulate  linseed  oil  emulsion  paints,  the 
new  emulsifiers  appear  to  exert  a  specific 
stabilizing  effect  when  the  paints  contain 
zinc  oxide  as  one  of  the  pigments.  When 
such  paints  are  formulated  with  conven- 
tional emulsifiers,  they  almost  always  in- 
crease gradually  in  viscosity  until  they  be- 
come too  thick  to  be  used.  With  the  new 
linseed  oil  derived  emulsifiers,  formulations 
are  easily  achieved  having  viscosities  that 
have  remained  stable  for  more  than  2  years. 
Emulsion  paints  made  with  these  new  prod- 
ucts are  being  evaluated  by  six  Industrial 
companies. 

Edible  gels  and  foams   made  from  soybean 
protein 
Edible    gels    and    foam.s    have    been    made 
from  refined  soybean  protein  that  have  been 
good  potential  for  both  food  and  Indu.strlal 
uses.     The  gels,   which   are    the   first   heat- 
reversible  gels  made  from  a  vegetable  protein, 
become    liquid    when    heated    and    thicken 
when  cooled.     Foams  made   from  solutions 
of  the  reflned  protein  are  unusually  stable- 
several  times  more  so  than  other  foam  prod- 
ucts tested  for  comparison.    They  offer  wide 
potential  in  many  types  of  foo<l  products — 
giving  them  added  desired  texture  and  flavor 
properties. 
Dchydrofreezing  of  fruits  and   vegetables 
gains  broad  acceptance 
Dchydrofreezing  Is  a  new  method  of  food 
preservation  developed  by  Department  scien- 
tists, whereby  foods  are  partially  dehydrated 
and    then   frozen.     The   process   Is    now    In 
commercial  use.     Several  million  pounds  of 
dehydrofrozen    apples    are    being    produced 
each  year  for  use   in   commercial   bakeries. 
Dehydrofrozen  peas,  carrots,  and  potatoes  are 
being    manufactured    In    rapidly    Increasing 
tonnages  and  are  becoming  important  export 
Items.     Three   million    pounds   of   dehydro- 
frozen plmicntoes   were   produced   last  year 
for  use   In  cheese   products.     A   large    food 
concern  has  Just  completed  a  successful  mar- 
ket test   of   dehydrofrozen   baby    foods,   in- 
cluding fruits,  vegetables,  soups,  meat  din- 
ners, and  ptiddlngs. 

In  the  new  proce.'^s.  dehydration  Is  limited 
to  removal  of  about  half  of  the  water  present 
to  avoid  the  irreversible  quality  damage  that 
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occurs  during  late  stages  of  complete  drying. 
The  reduction  In  product  weight  and  volume 
achieved  by  partial  dehydration  results  In 
large  savings  In  costs  of  freezing,  packag- 
ing, handling,  and  shipping.  Fresh  flavor, 
texture,  and  color  are  retained  by  keeping 
the  product  frozen.  Less  drip  on  thawing 
and  easier  moisture  control  during  remanu- 
facture  are  among  the  advantages  of  dehy- 
drofrozen over  conventional  frozen  foods. 
The  fresh -product  quality,  the  convenience, 
and  the  economy  of  reconstituted  dehydro- 
frozen foods  assures  expanding  acceptance  of 
dchydrofreezing  as  a  method  of  food 
preservation. 

A    better   dry    bean    product 

Objective  scientific  research  has  not  only 
established  the  cause  and  effect  relationship 
between  dry  bean  ingestion  and  flatulence, 
but  also  yielded  a  reproducible  method  for 
demonstrating  this  relationship.  A  variety 
of  bean  products,  including  canned  pork- 
and-beans,  oven-baked  beans,  canned  dry 
Umas  and  canned  green  limas,  have  been 
examined  and  have  all  been  found  to  cause 
the  same  response.  It  has  also  been  demon- 
strated that  contrary  to  popular  belief,  the 
causative  agent  is  not  the  high  fiber  con- 
tent of  beans,  nor  the  resistance  of  the  cell 
walls  to  digestion  In  the  upper  Intestine. 
The  substances  In  beans  which  cause  flatu- 
lence have  not  yet  been  Identified,  but  the  de- 
velopment of  a  reliable,  quantitative  method 
for  studying  the  phenomenon  has  removed 
the  major  barrier  to  this  research,  and 
should  speed  the  identification  of  the  sub- 
stances responsible.  This  will  lead  to  modi- 
fied processing  procedures  to  eliminate 
undesirable  effects. 

The  present  farm  value  of  dry  beans  is 
about  $110  million  annually.  Development 
of  dry  bean  products  devoid  of  fiatulence- 
produclng  properties  could  double  or  treble 
the  demand  for  this  Inexpensive  but  highly 
nutritious  food. 

New  antimycotic  agents  discovered 
Chemical  preservatives,  called  sorbates,  are 
now  being  used  successfully  on  a  commercial 
scale  as  antimycotic  agents  on  retail  packs  of 
hlgh-molsture  dried  prunes  and  figs.  The 
utility  of  these  compounds  for  this  purpose 
was  discovered  by  utilization  scientists. 
Sorbates  are  also  being  used  on  bulk  packs 
of  these  fruits  for  domestic  and  foreign  ship- 
ment. The  residual  antimycotic  effect  is 
the  most  Important  attribute  of  this  treat- 
ment, and  represents  an  important  advan- 
tage over  the  agents  that  were  used  for  many 
years.  The  farm  value  of  prunes  and  figs 
has  been  in  excess  of  $50  million  for  the  past 
several  years  and  the  value  of  the  processed 
products  Is  substantially  greater  than  this. 
Six  of  the  largest  packers  of  these  dried  fruits 
now  use  sorbates  on  the  major  part  of  their 
packs.  This  Is  benefiting  the  growers  by 
extending  the  domestic  and  foreign  markets 
for  these  products. 

Breakthrough  in  bacterial  spore  research 
The  great  resistance  of  bacterial  spores  to 
heat  makes  It  necessary  to  apply  severe  proc- 
essing schedules  In  the  canning  of  nonacld 
foods.  This  results  In  quality  losses,  and 
makes  Impossible  the  canning  of  certain 
commodities.  Basic  research  on  the  nature 
of  the  heat  resistance  of  spores  has  been 
Impeded  for  decades  by  the  difficulty  In  ob- 
taining substantial  quantities  of  clean 
spores,  free  of  vegetative  cell  debris  and  med- 
ium particulates.  This  problem  has  now 
been  solved  by  development  of  a  two-phase 
solvent  extraction  system  that  makes  pos- 
sible the  recovery  of  clean  spores  of  Clostri- 
dium botulinum  from  dead  cultures  with  a 
very  low  (1  percent)  spore  population.  In 
other  species.  It  has  proved  effective  In  re- 
moving very  small  amounts  of  subcellular 
debris.  This  accomplishment  is  a  major 
breakthrough    in    microbiological    research 


and  has  implications  far  beyond  the  solution 
of  agricultural  problems. 

Fundamental    research    on    food    stabilizers 

Basic  research,  being  conducted  In  the 
United  Kingdom  under  a  grant  through 
Public  Law  480.  Is  providing  Important  in- 
formation on  the  relationship  between 
naolecular  structure  and  antioxidant  activity. 
Among  the  antioxidants  studied  have  been 
complex  chemical  compounds  called  poly- 
phenols. These  compounds  have  yielded 
some  particularly  valuable  Information  on 
structural  features  necessary  for  antioxidant 
fiction.  This  Information  will  prove  of  value 
in  the  design  of  practical  antioxidants  which 
combine  the  Ideal  structural  featiu-es  with 
commercial  availability.  The  Importance  of 
this  basic  research  Is  recognized  since  ex- 
pansion of  markets  for  many  food  products 
Is  limited  by  rancidity  that  develops  in  these 
products  on  storage.  This  rancidity,  caused 
by  oxidative  deterioration  of  fats,  can  be  In- 
hibited or  prevented  by  addition  of  trace 
amounts  of  suitable  antioxidants.  These 
fundamental  studies  are  Invaluable  guide- 
lines for  developing  antioxidants  that  are 
adequately  effective  and  acceptably  safe  for 
use  in  foods. 

Dehydrated  mashed  potatoes  makes  further 
gains 

A  new  direct  process  for  the  manufacture 
of  dehydrated  mashed  potatoes  In  the  form 
of  granules  yields  an  Instantly  reconstltu- 
table  product  of  uniform  high  quality. 
Cooked  potatoes  are  dried  and  granulated 
In  a  series  of  operations  which  eliminates 
any  recycling  of  partially  dried  product. 
New  procedures  and  specially  designed 
equipment  make  It  possible  to  separate  the 
delicate  potato  cells  and  dry  them  with  a 
minimum  of  mechanical  damage.  Invented 
by  utilization  scientists,  the  process  is  under- 
going Intensive  Industry  evaluation,  and 
may  well  lead  to  greatly  Increased  produc- 
tion, presently  exceeding  150  million  pounds 
annually  of  dehydrated  mashed  potatoes 
(flakes  and  granules) . 

Cherry  brining 

During  the  past  several  years,  growers 
have  suffered  sizable  losses  due  to  the 
sporadic  and  unpredictable  deteriorative 
softening  of  cherries  during  brining.  The 
direct  loss  to  the  grower  resulted  from  the 
withholding  of  crop  payments  until  the 
brined  cherries  were  examined  several 
months  after  brining.  Research  on  this 
problem  has  yielded  reproducible  sampling 
procedures,  and  a  single  objective  method 
for  measuring  texture  of  the  brined  cherries. 
The  mechanisms  of  softening  have  been 
identified  by  basic  enzyme  studies.  Pectin- 
olytlc  degradation  has  been  shown  to  play 
a  major  role  In  softening.  In  addition, 
breakdown  of  the  tissue  cellulose  and  heml- 
celluloses  occurs,  presumably  by  a  chemical 
process  since  cellulj'tlc  enzymes  are  not  in- 
volved. This  basic  Information,  confirmed  by 
model  system  studies,  provides  the  Informa- 
tion needed  by  the  Industry  to  develop 
modified  brining  procedures  which  will  pre- 
vent softening.  Potential  losses  to  growers 
of  as  much  as  $5  million  per  year  can  thus 
be  prevented. 

Flavor  components  of  onions  identified 
Improved  products  from  a  large  variety  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  may  be  possible  as  a 
result  of  basic  research  on  the  flavor  com- 
ponents of  onions.  Isolation  and  Identifi- 
cation of  the  volatile  flavor  components  of 
sliced  onions  ftirnished  clues  which  led  to 
the  Identification  of  precursor  materials  from 
which  flavor  components  are  derived.  This 
In  turn  led  to  the  isolation  of  an  enzyme 
from  onion  capable  of  producing  onion-like 
flavors  from  these  precursors.  Studies  of 
these  enzymatic  reactions  showed  that 
chemical  determination  of  the  amount  of  a 
substance  called  pyruvic  acid  present  in  the 
onion  can  be  used  as  an  objective  measure- 


ment of  pungency.  High  pungency  Is  de- 
sired In  onion  varieties  used  for  processing. 
As  a  result  of  this  research,  the  plant  breeder 
can  judge  more  accurately  and  more  quickly 
whether  varieties  are  suitable  for  processing. 
These  findings  suggest  areas  of  research  on 
other  fruits  and  vegetables  aimed  at  deter- 
mining flavor  precursors,  and  isolating  flavor 
enzymes  and  determining  their  stability 
during  processing.  Greatly  Improved  proc- 
essed products  will  thus  result. 

Fruit  juice  concentrates  improve  frozen  des- 
sert flavors 

Fruit  Juice  concentrates  with  their  accom- 
panying concentrated  aromas  (essences)  are 
a  Department  development.  Their  use  has 
until  recently  been  confined  to  making  Jelly 
of  Improved  flavor.  In  cooperation  with  a 
land-grant  college,  concentrates  and  essences 
from  seven  Important  fruits  and  berries  were 
evaluated  as  flavoring  agents  in  ice  cream, 
sherberts.  Ices.  Ice  milks,  and  variegated  Ice 
cream.  The  optimum  level  of  flavoring  ma- 
terials, the  basic  mix  composition,  as  well 
as  sugar  and  acid  contents  were  determined. 
Most  of  the  fruit  concentrates  and  essences 
were  found,  by  consumer  test  panels,  to  be 
a  valuable  and  economically  practical  means 
of  Improving  the  flavor  of  fruit  Ice  cream 
and  related  products,  either  when  used  as  a 
fruit  supplement  or  when  used  as  the  only 
source  of  fruit  flavor.  These  findings  in- 
cluding recommended  formulations  and  cost 
data  are  being  made  available  to  commercial 
Ice  cream  manufacturers  and  should  increase 
the  consumption  of  both  dairy  and  fruit 
products. 

New  "instantized"  dehydrated  foods 
Conventionally  dehydrated  vegetables,  for 
example  three-eighths  of  an  inch  carrot  and 
potato  dice,  require  from  20  to  30  minutes 
boiling  to  be  ready  for  eating.  A  new  process 
under  pilot  plant  development  shortens  this 
time  to  5  minutes.  It  also  enables  more 
rapid  dehydration  of  large  pieces  formerly 
requiring  inordinately  long  times  to  de- 
hydrate and  to  reconstitute.  The  new 
process  gives  the  dried  piece  a  porous  struc- 
ture, which  assures  rapid  reconstltutlon  with 
boiling  water  to  give  texture  and  flavor  com- 
parable to  the  freshly  cooked  piece.  The 
process  has  thus  far  been  successfully  applied 
to  potatoes,  carrots,  beets,  and  corn,  and 
should  be  applicable  to  other  vegetables  as 
well  as  fruits.  The  dehydrated  soup  Industry 
has  manifested  considerable  Interest  In  the 
new  process  as  it  will  permit  the  use  of 
large  vegetable  pieces  Instead  of  the  small 
fragments  now  necessary  In  a  soup  requiring 
about  10  minutes  to  prepare. 

Precooked,  dehydrated   sueetpotato  flakes 

A  flavor-stable  precooked,  dehydrated 
sweetpotato  flake  product,  previously  de- 
veloped by  Department  scientists  on  a  small 
pilot-plant  scale  in  cooperation  with  the 
Quartermaster  Food  and  Container  Institute 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  is  now  being  produced 
on  a  semicommerclal  scale.  As  part  of  na- 
tional emergency  planning,  an  industrial 
preparedness  study  has  been  completed  for 
the  Quartermaster  Corps  (under  contract), 
and  plant  designs  and  costs  for  proposed 
commercial  operations  have  been  distributed 
to  Industry.  Industry  Interest  is  high  for 
this  new  product  that  can  be  reconstituted 
in  60  seconds  and  has  the  color  and  taste 
of  freshly  cooked  mashed  sweet  potatoes. 
One  commercial  firm  is  reportedly  under- 
taking limited  commercial  production  of  the 
flakes  this  season  to  ascertain  the  commercial 
potential  of  the  product.  Commercial  ex- 
ploitation of  the  product  will  further  the 
economy  of  the  sweetpotato  Industry  by  af- 
fording a  profitable  outlet  for  a  substantial 
proportion  of  the  crop  a.'^  much  as  6  to  8 
million  bushels  annually,  which  Is  sub- 
standard for  the  fresh  market  and  not  ade- 
quately absorbed  by  the  demand  for  canned 
and  frozen  products. 
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Mr.  MUNDT.  Madam  President,  as 
we  state  In  our  committee  report  accom- 
panying  this  appropriation  bill — 

The  story  of  American  agriculture  Is  one 
of  the  outstanding  success  stories  of  modern 
times.  But  the  success  Is  marred  by  the 
channeling  of  much  of  our  agriculture  pro- 
duction Into  Government  storage  or  Into  dis- 
posal abroad  at  an  economic  loss  to  the 
Nation. 

The  $25  million  we  now  propose  to  ap- 
propriate and  earmark  for  industrial 
utilization  and  for  actions  designed  to 
utilize  the  research  already  undertaken 
and  completed  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
finding  the  necessary'  markets  so  our 
farmers  can  enjoy  decent  incomes  from 
the  great  successes  they  have  achieved 
in  whipping  the  problems  of  production. 

Our  committee  proposes  to  monitor, 
patrol,  police,  and  supervise  the  expend- 
iture of  these  new  funds  for  new  pur- 
poses most  meticulously.  Our  commit- 
tee report  specifically  states: 

The  committee  expects  the  Department  to 
keep  It  Informed  periodically  on  plans  and 
progress  made  under  the  accelerated  utiliza- 
tion research  program. 

We  in  turn.  Madam  President,  will 
keep  the  Senate  and  the  public  informed 
concerning  the  accomplishments. 

We  are  indeed  fortunate  in  this  happy 
land  to  be  bothered  by  a  surplus  rather 
than  a  shortage  of  farm  production.  We 
now  need  to  learn  how  to  use  what  we 
have  learned  how  to  produce.  By  ap- 
proving our  recommendations  for  this 
$25  million  the  Senate  as  a  whole  will  be 
participating  in  this  forward  step  and 
will  be  helping  in  a  permanent  way  to- 
ward the  solution  of  a  stubborn  farm 
problem  which  I  believe  will  begin  to 
yield  and  finally  surrender  to  this  up- 
dated approach  to  solving  the  difBculties 
confronting  the  farmers  for  far  too  long 
as  the  result  of  an  unbalanced  operation 
of  the  inevitable  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President,  I 
want  to  thank  the  committee  and  par- 
ticularly the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  who  I 
understand  made  a  motion  in  committee 
on  an  amendment  which  I  had  submit- 
ted to  the  committee  and  which  was  ac- 
cepted in  part. 

This  amendment  concerned  the  U.S. 
Plant.  Soil  and  Nutrition  Laboratory  at 
Cornell  University  in  Ithica,  N.Y.  This 
facility  is  in  the  final  stages  of  construc- 
tion and  will  be  completed  in  October  of 
this  year. 

Dr.  W.  K.  Kennedy,  the  director  of 
research  of  the  New  York  State  Col- 
leges of  Agricultui-e  and  Home  Econom- 
ics, was  in  touch  with  me  several  months 
ago  urging  that  because  this  new  facil- 
ity would  be  ready  this  year,  operation 
and  maintenance  funds  should  be 
budgeted  in  1963.  Although  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Agriculture  Department  re- 
sponsible for  this  program  indicated 
agreement  on  this  point,  the  funds  in 
question  were  apparently  not  budgeted 
in  time  for  submission  to  the  Congress 
this  year.  On  February  20,  I  wrote  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  calling  this 
situation  to  his  attention. 

The  bill  before  us  today  contains 
$65,000  for  this  important  research  lab- 


oratory at  Cornell.  While  this  is  not 
the  full  amount  requested,  it  will  be  ex- 
tremely helpful.  It  will  be  money  well 
spent.  We  in  New  York  have  many  vital 
agricultural  interests,  and  it  has  long 
been  regretted  by  persons  in  this  field 
that  we  have  not  received  a  fair  and 
proportional  share  of  the  total  Federal 
funds  for  research  in  agriculture. 
There  is  still  plenty  of  room  for  improve- 
ment, but  I  am  delighted  that  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  has  shown 
an  inclination  to  help  us  in  this  area. 

Madam  President,  since  February  20 
when  I  first  wrote  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  on  this  matter,  my  colleague 
from  New  York,  Senator  Javits,  was 
named  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  was  appointed  to  serve,  among 
others,  on  the  Agriculture  Subcommit- 
tee. One  of  his  first  official  acts  was  to 
lend  his  fine  efforts  to  this  particular 
Ithaca  research  problem  which  was  then 
pending  before  the  subcommittee.  He 
was  immensely  helpful  in  this  regard, 
and  I  know  in  the  future  he  will  accom- 
plish much  to  encourage  and  promote 
needed  agricultural  research  programs 
in  New  York  on  the  major  crops  pro- 
duced in  our  State. 

Madam  President,  I  should  also  like  to 
thank  Senator  Young,  Senator  Mundt 
and  Senator  Hruska  with  whom  I  dis- 
cussed this  subject  and  all  of  whom  in- 
dicated real  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing of  our  situation  in  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  12648)  was  passed. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Madam  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments,  request  a  conference  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  thereon, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  <Mrs.  Neuberger  in  the 
chair)  appointed  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Hay- 
den,  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  and  Mr.  Mundt  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


REVENUE    ACT   OF    1962 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair) .  The  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  10650)  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  a  credit  for  investment  in  certain 
depreciable  property,  to  eliminate  certain 
defects  and  inequities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SENATE    DRUG    BILL    WOULD    RE- 
DUCE SOME  PRICES 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President, 
Morton  Mintz,  staff  reporter  of  the 
Washington  Post,  who  has  WTitten  many 
objective  and  thoughtful  articles  about 
the  drug  legislation  has  written  another 
article  in  the  Post  of  August  25,  1962, 
which  deserves  particular  attention.  He 
points  out  how,  with  better  inspection 
and  control,  all  prescription  drugs  should 
be  safe  and  eflfective  and  that  physicians 
will  be  more  likely  to  prescribe  drugs  by 
generic  names.    He  also  explains  that 


the  legislation  just  passed  in  the  Senate 
will  give  impetus  to  generic  names.  The 
greater  use  of  generic  names  has  already 
brought  large  savings  to  the  Govern- 
ment. States  and  hospitals.  The  further 
use  will  bring  great  savings  to  individual 
patients. 

Mr.  Mintz'  article  will  be  of  interest 

to  everyone,  particularly  physicians  and 

those  who  must  use  prescription  drugs. 

I    ask    unanimous    consent    that    the 

article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senate  Dedg  Measure  Would  Reduce  Prices 
(By  Morton  Mintz) 
For  the  prlce-consclous  consumer  the  key 
provision  In  the  drug  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  Thursday  Is  one  Intended  to  give 
physicians  the  greatest  possible  opportunity 
to  know  the  generic,  or  common,  names  of 
the  drugs  they  prescribe. 

The  provision  would  require  listing  of  the 
common  name— In  type  half  as  large  as  that 
used  for  the  brand  name — on  drug  labels  and 
In  advertising  material  and  descriptive  lit- 
erature available  to  physicians. 

When  the  bill  was  debated,  its  main  spon- 
sor. Senator  Estes  Kefauver,  Democrat,  of 
Tennessee,  said  that  the  provision  could  re- 
sult in  lower  prescription-drug  prices. 

EFFECT  ON  PRICES 

KEFAUVER.  who  Is  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee,  and 
Horace  L.  Flurry,  Its  chief  coimFel,  summar- 
ize their  explanation  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  bill  and  drug  prices  this  way: 

By  itself,  the  common-name  provision 
might  have  a  limited  effect  on  consumers. 
The  reason  Is  that  physicians  want  to  be 
certain  that  the  drugs  they  pre.scrlbe  are  of 
the  highest  quality. 

The  doctors  judge  It  wiser  to  have  the 
patient  pay  more  for  a  brand  name  product 
In  which  they  have  confidence  than  to  take 
the  risk  of  writing  common-name  prescrip- 
tions that  may  be  filled  with  the  product  of 
manufacturers  In  whom  they  lack  confi- 
dence. 

But  other  provisions  of  the  bill,  such  as 
tougher  factory  Inspection  and  quality  con- 
trols, are  Intended  to  a.ssure  physicians  and 
the  public  that  cheaper  generic-name  prod- 
ucts meet  safety,  purity  and  other  standards. 
The  expectation  Is  that  the  combination — 
common  names  more  readily  available  to 
physicians,  and  greater  assurances  of  qual- 
ity— will  cause  an  upsurge  of  common-name 
prescriptions. 

But  whatever  upsurge  there  may  be  would 
affect  only  about  20  to  25  percent  of  the 
prescription  drugs  sold. 

About  60  percent  of  the  total  are  patented 
drugs,  available  only  under  brand  names  no 
matter  how  the  prescriptions  are  written. 
The  remainder — 10  to  15  percent — are  old 
drugs,  digitalis,  for  example,  that  are  usual- 
ly prescribed  by  generic  name  even  now. 

In  the  Senate  debate  on  the  bill,  Kefauver 
sought  to  drive  down  unconscionably  high 
drug  prices  principally  with  an  amendment 
that  could  break  a  drug-patent  monopoly 
after  3  years.  The  amendment  failed  by  a 
vote  of  53  to  28. 

Among  the  nonpatented  drugs  the  price 
gap  between  the  trade-name  and  generic- 
name  versions  can  be  wide.  Kefauver  has 
cited  the  example  of  prednisone,  which  Is  pre- 
scribed for  the  relief  of  pain  from  arthritis. 
The  brand-name  retail  price  Is  about  30 
cents  a  pill — about  $30  a  month  for  many 
arthritic  victims. 

Under  Its  common  name  "prednisone,"  In  a 
version  made  by  a  reputable  manufacturer, 
retails  for  about  3  to  3.5  cents  a  plU.  or 
approximately  fS  to  $3.50  for  a  month's 
dosage. 
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A  physician's  response  to  a  request  for  a 
common-name  prescription  depends  on  many 
factors  besides  faith  in  a  given  manufac- 
turer's products.  He  may  weigh,  for  ex- 
ample, the  seriousness  of  the  patient's  con- 
dition, a  preference  for  the  inactive  in- 
gredients In  line  fomiulation  as  opposed  to 
another,  or  tne  patient's  economic  circum- 
stances. 

Serious  consideration  was  not  given  by 
the  subcommittee  to  the  possibility  of  re- 
quiring physicians  to  prescribe  by  common 
names.  This,  it  was  believed,  would  con- 
stitute Interference  with  the  physician - 
patient  relationship,  and  with  the  doctor's 
right  and  duty  to  prescribe  according  to  his 
best  Judgment. 

The  physician  has  now,  and  would  retain, 
the  widest  latitude.  He  can,  for  example, 
direct  the  pharmacist  to  type  the  generic 
name  on  the  label  of  the  bottle  the  con- 
sumer takes  home  from  the  drugstore. 

Whatever  the  physician's  Instructions,  the 
pharmacist  will  con-,ply.  If  the  physician 
specifies  a  brand-name  drug,  the  pharmacist 
will  supply  It.  If  a  drug  Is  prescribed  under 
its  generic  name,  or  with  an  option  the 
pharmacist  Is  free  to  supply  It  In  either 
version — but  the  consumer  is  free  to  shop 
around. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  ON  MONDAY.  AUGUST  27 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ELsk  unanimous  con.sent  that  when  the 
business  for  today  has  been  completed, 
the  Senate  adjourn  until  10  o'clock  on 
Monday  morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REVENUE  ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident, 
what  is  the  pending  busme.ss? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
pending  business  is  the  bill  commonly 
known  as  the  tax  bill. 

Mr.  NL\NSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
know  that. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  no  further 
legislative  business  and  no  more  votes 
today. 


THE  NEW  YORK  PRAYER  CASE 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
few  Supreme  Court  decisions  have 
raised  more  controversy  than  Engel 
against  Vitale,  the  New  York  prayer 
case. 

On  June  25  of  this  year,  the  Supreme 
Court,  by  a  6  to  1  majority,  held  uncon- 
stitutional the  daily  recitation  in  New 
York  public  schools  of  a  short  prayer 
composed  by  the  State  board  of  regenUs 
and  adopted  by  a  local  school  board.  I 
hope  to  sl^iow  in  my  remarks  that  the 
establishment  clause  of  the  first  amend- 
ment was  not  intended  to  prohibit  such 
public  religious  exercises. 

Because  of  my  concern  over  this  re- 
cent decision  and  its  implications,  I  testi- 
fied some  weeks  ago  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  I  spoke  in  behalf 
of  an  amendment  to  the  ConstitutiOxi 
which,  while  fully  protecting  tlie  funda- 
mental principle  of  separation  of  church 
and  state,  would  permit  the  continuation 
of  those  go\'emmental  religious  prac- 
tices that  have  long  been  a  part  of  our 
heritage. 


In  his  concurring  opinion  in  Engel 
against  Vitale,  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  sug- 
gested some  19  of  these  practices  which 
he  felt  should  be  abolished.  His  list 
included  the  Chaplains  of  both  Houses 
of  CioW'dVQn^  and  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
the  national  motto  "In  God  We  Trust. ' 
and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  District 
of  Columbia  schools. 

Mr.  Justice  Clark  in  a  recent  speech 
in  California  referred  to  public  criticism 
of  the  Supi-eme  Courts  decision  in  the 
New  'i'oik  prayer  case.  He  said  that  ihc 
public  did  not  fully  understand  the 
meanir.R  of  the  decision.  He  implied,  in 
my  judgment,  that  the  Court  would  not 
follow  the  course  suggested  by  his  col- 
league, Mr.  Justice  Douglas. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  my 
friend,  tlie  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  listened  with 
much  interest  to  the  comment  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  made  about  the  special 
concurring  opinion  of  Associate  Justice 
Douglas.  Is  It  not  true  that  if  his  opin- 
ion were  the  law,  he  would  have  the 
Nation  place  nonbelievcrs  and  believers 
in  exactly  the  same  category  with  re- 
spect to  the  law? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Absolutely;  he 
would. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  In  other  words,  if 
liis  opinion  were  the  decision  of  the 
Court,  he  would  place  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing and  the  Devil  in  a  coequal  status? 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Yes.  His  opinion, 
if  it  ever  became  law,  would  completely 
secularize  our  Nation,  and  there  would 
be  no  more  recognition  of  God  in  our 
Grovernment  than  in  anj-  country  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
its  October  term,  the  Supreme  Court  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  hear  cases  in 
which  petitioners  challenge  practices 
that  are  not  dissimilar  to  the  regents' 
prayer.  For  example,  in  Murray  against 
Curlett,  the  Court  will  determine  wheth- 
er a  Maryland  law  providing  for  the 
voluntary  recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
in  public  schools  is  constitutional. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Court  is  to 
be  consistent,  it  must  adopt  the  position 
of  Mr.  Justice  Douf^las  and  declare  the 
recitation  uncorLstitutional.  This  would 
apply  also  to  many  other  religious  prac- 
tices which  are  a  part  of  our  heritage. 
To  the  present  Court,  however,  consist- 
ency— known  in  judicial  parlance  as 
stare  decisis — is  not  considered  to  be  "a 
jewel."  In  view  of  Mr.  Justice  Clark's 
recent  comments,  therefore,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  Supreme  Court  will 
follow  its  decision  in  Engel  against  Vitale 
to  a  logical,  if  unfortunate,  conclusion. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distineuished  Senator  from  Virginia 
yield  again  to  me? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Did  it  strike  my 
fnend  as  being  most  unusual — as  it  did 
me — for  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  who  had  concurred  in 
an  opinion  which  met  with  almost  uni- 
versal hostility  in  om-  country,  to  call 


a  press  conference  while  he  was  visiting 
in  Califorma,  in  order  to  interpret  the 
decision  which  was  handed  down  in 
Washington.  DC.  ^ 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Well,  the  news- 
paper comment  on  it  was  that  within 
the  recollection  of  the  newspaper  com- 
mentators there  was  no  precedent  for 
such  action  by  a  member  of  the  Court 
whose  decision  had  been  criticized. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Did  it  strike  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  as  it  struck  me, 
that  that  member  of  the  Supreme  Court 
was  making  an  effort  to  alibi  for  what 
he  had  concurred  m? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  inference 
could  be  drawn. 

Mr,  TALMADGE.  Does  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  know  of 
any  other  time  in  the  historv'  of  Ameri- 
can jurisprudence  when  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  seen 
fit  to  call  a  press  conference  in  an  at- 
tempt to  interpret  an  opinion  in  which 
he  had  pre\iously  concurred'' 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  There  is  none,  so 
far  as  I  can  recall.  I  did  not  begin  the 
practice  of  law  until  1908.  Such  a  thing 
might  have  happened  in  an  earlier  pe- 
riod, but  I  recall  none  since  then. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  able  Senator 
from  Virginia  is  not  only  one  of  the 
greatest  lawyers  and  one  of  the  greatest 
Biblical  scholars  in  the  Senate;  he  is 
also  one  of  the  greatest  historians  in  the 
Senate.  Does  he  recall  any  instance  in 
the  history  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  from  its  beginning  to 
the  present  time,  when  an  A.ssociate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  has  called  a 
press  conference,  in  an  attempt  to  ex- 
plain his  decision? 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  credits 
me  with  more  than  I  deserve:  I  do  not, 
however,  recall  such  an  instance. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    Neither  do  I. 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virpinia  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  anrree  with  me  in  the  ob- 
servation that  this  IS  not  the  first  time 
in  recent  years  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  or  some  of  its  mem- 
bers have  challenged  by  their  words  or 
by  their  conduct  the  observation  of  the 
writer  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiast-es  that 
there  is  nothmc  new  under  the  sun? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  would  have  iG 
agree  with  that  observation. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Until  the  event  alluded 
to  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  there  was  no  re- 
corded instance  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation  when  a  member  of  the  judiciary- 
undertook  to  explain  at  a  press  confer- 
ence what  a  decision  of  the  Court  meant; 
is  not  that  true? 

My.  ROBERTSON.  Yes,  that  is  my 
understanding. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Notwithstanding  the 
modest  dissent  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia.  I  should  like  to 
concur  in  the  opinion  expressed  a  mo- 
ment ago  by  the  able  and  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGEl,  when  he  said  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  is  one  of  the  greatest 
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lawyers  and  one  of  the  greatest  Biblical 
scholars  and  one  of  the  greatest  students 
of  history  in  our  country. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Well,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  no  words  adequate  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  of  that  high 
tribute. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And,  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  will  pardon 
me,  I  should  like  to  say  that  anyone 
who  is  interested  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation  and  in  the  fundamentals  of 
American  government  can  do  no  better 
than  10  read  some  of  the  speeches  which 
the  able  and  distin2:uished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Virsinia  has  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  during  the  years  that  I 
have  been  privileged  to  serve  with  him 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.   ROBERTSON.     Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  what  my  friend  has  said. 

Today  I  am  making  a  rather  extended 
speech  because  we  are  dealing  with  a 
vital  principle  of  government— the  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  shall  sit  idly  by  and 
permit  the  Supreme  Court — which,  in 
my  opinion,  has  misinterpreted  both  the 
1st  amendment  and  the  14th  amendment 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution— to,  as  Bishop 
P:ke  has  said,  deconsecrate  our  Nation. 
We  have  no  clear  a.ssurance  that  the 
Court  will  not  follow  the  broad  concur- 
ring opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  In 
rendering  futuie  decisions.  That  is  why 
I  say  we  cannot  sit  complacently  and 
assume  that  the  outlawing  of  a  22-word 
prayer,  which  merely  recognizes  that 
there  is  a  God.  l.s  consistent  with  our  Con- 
stitution and  religious  traditions. 

It  is  conceivable  that  if  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  is  followed  to  Its  logical 
conclu.slon.  we  will  have  to  remove  the 
words.  "In  God  We  Trust, "  and  "Annult 
Coeptis"— that  is,  'May  Providence  help 
us,  '  from  the  doorways  of  the  Senate 
Chamber. 

Mr  TALMADGE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield  again 
to  me? 
Mr  ROBERTSON.  I  yield, 
Mr,  TALMADGE.  Did  not  the  con- 
curring opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Douglas 
state  that  the  Nation,  the  States,  the 
counties,  and  the  school  districts,  must 
be  divorced  from  God  and  that  God  must 
be  divorced  from  our  Government? 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Well,  he  Implied 
that  It  was  not  the  proper  function  of 
anycno  on  the  Government  payroll  to 
make  any  reference  to  God,  One  could 
carry  lliat  opinion  a  little  further,  and 
conclude  that  God  must  be  divorced  from 
our  Government,  Such  an  Interpreta- 
tion is  certainly  consistent. 

Mr  TAI^ADOF  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield  agnlii  to 
me'^ 

Mr  nOHKRTSON  I  yield. 
Mr  TALMADGF;:  Would  not  that 
o!)inion  be,  m  elTfCl,  a  denial  of  the 
whole  hi.'^toiv  of  our  Oovcrnmenl  rikI 
the  fuiK'iiou'nf!  of  our  Oovernmcnl  from 
the  time  of  tlic  CoiUinental  ConuresN  to 
the  prcNctit  time'' 

Mr  R0nKHT80N  Undoubtedly,  and 
that  Irt  the  theme  of  my  speech  todny. 

Mr,  TALMADCJE,  And  would  not  It 
be  directly  in  refutation  of  the  Con.ttUu- 


tion  of  the  United  States  and  of  all  acts 
of  Congress  since  that  time? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Absolutely.  We 
have  always  affirmed  that  there  is  a  God 
and  that  wc  are  dependent  upon  his 
kindness  and  His  loving  care.  Our 
unique  form  of  povt-rnment  acknowl- 
edges in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
that  we  have  certain  unalienable  rights 
which  we  get  directly  from  God.  not 
fro.n:\  princes  or  potentates.  Our  free 
enterprise  system  and  our  constitutional 
liberties  are  founded  upon  the  teachings 
in  the  Bible.  Becau.se  of  this  we  have 
had  the  freest  and  the  most  pro.sperous 
nation  in  the  world,  we  have  had  one 
of  the  bravest  nations  in  the  world,  be- 
cause our  people  had  a  faith  in  which 
they  believed,  one  they  would  fight  for, 
one  they  would  die  for. 

We  must  remember  the  fate  of  Rome 
when  its  young  men,  stripped  of  their 
patriotism  through  corruption  and  soft- 
ness, would  not  defend  their  nation;  they 
would  not  fight. 

To  continue,  I  would  hope  that  the 
Court  will  make  the  mo.st  of  its  approach- 
ing oi)portunity  to  interpret  the  1st  and 
14th  amendments  as  their  framers  in- 
tended. 

Clearly,  the  words  "establishment  of 
religion,"  in  the  first  amendment,  were 
intended  to  mean  e.stablishment  of  a 
particular  denomiiialion  —  Methodist, 
Bapti,st,  or  Catholic— as  the  national  re- 
ligion And  clearly  the  14th  amendment 
was  not  intended  to  apply  the  e.stablish- 
ment clause  of  the  1st  amendment  to 
the  8:ates. 

With  the  hope  that  the  Court  in  its 
October  term  will  give  greater  weight 
to  constitutional  history,  and  the  hope 
that  the  Court  will  not  extend  the  doc- 
trine of  Engel  against  Vitale,  I  do  not 
plan  to  ask  for  legislative  action  on  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  at  this 
session  of  Congress  I  do,  however,  feel 
that  the  imminent  Court  action  makes 
it  particularly  advisable  for  me  to  re- 
view in  some  detail  the  reasons  why  the 
decision  In  Enucl  against  Vitale  is  bad 
law  and  a  dangerous  precedent. 

In  di.scussing  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cision I  wish  to  state  a'-'ain,  as  I  have 
said  before,  that  a  simple  nonsectarlan 
prayer  like  the  one  recited  In  some  New 
York  public  schools  would  In  no  way 
be  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  type 
of  prayer  which  we  find,  it^  God's  words, 
according  to  the  Book  of  Chronicles: 

If  mv  ji*"!);''!'  wlilcli  -irr  ■,\:;i"!  i^v  ;i;',  ;  \:nt. 
shall  I'umh'.i'  tiuMnur;'. r'l  .i-.d  ii:  r.  ,ii.ii  h^cJc 
my  fiice,  and  luni  fr  >in  iiw.r  w.  k''(i  wnyi; 
then  will  I  l>riir  fioju  lici'. e::,  and  will 
rorKlve  thrlr  nlti  and  Will  htkl  thtlr  Und 
n  Chfonlclm  7     Hi 

In  Virglniii,  from  lime  to  time  prayers 
have  been  recMed  m  our  public  lohools 
and  1  iissiures  have  been  iciid  fiim  !lie 
Bible  Althou.i^h  we  Imve  \\<-\rr  l  inl  u 
Stii'e  law  tluM  reriuired  a  iiicpiiu'd 
pravei'  to  be  recited  o!'  a  serttnn  !if  \]\r 
Illljle  to  be  reivcl,  neithei'  hiivi>  u  ■  <\<i 
liud  a  law  that  pitihibiicd  luoh  a  roo- 
oKiUt'on  of  Ood 

The  l.isue  that  disturbs  me  tnosi  In  not 
whether  we  have  prayer-^  m  our  public 
school.'^      It  Is  whether  we  ftM  a  nation 


complacently  accept  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  which  casts  aside  the 
plain  language  of  the  Constitution; 
which  invades  the  province  of  the  States; 
and  which,  if  carried  to  its  logical  and 
ultimate  conclusion,  would  undoubtedly 
sweep  us  down  the  broad  and  easy  hish- 
way  of  secularism. 

Article  III  of  the  Constitution  estab- 
lishes the  structure  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  judiciary. 

Section  1  provides: 

The  Judicial  Power  of  the  tJnIted  States, 
BhaU  be  vested  In  one  supreme  Court,  and 
In  such  Inferior  Courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish 

Section  2  defines  this  judicial  power 
as  follows: 

The  judicial  Power  shall  extend  to  all 
Cases,  in  Law  and  Equity,  arising  under  this 
Constitution,  the  Laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  Treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made, 
under  their  Authority. 

The  Federal  judicial  power,  like  the 
legislative  and  executive  power,  was  in- 
tended by  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  be  limited  in  scope.  Any  addi- 
tional jurisdiction  which  the  Supreme 
Court  now  exercises  has  been  assumed 
by  the  Court  in  its  own  construction  of 
the  Constitution. 

The  Supreme  Court,  for  example,  in 
Martin  v.  Hunter  s  Lessee.  1  Wheat,  304 
(1816),  and  Cohens  v.  Vircnnia.  6  Wheat 
264  (1821 1 ,  resolved  in  its  favor  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  State  courts  or  the 
Supreme  Court  was  to  be  the  final  in- 
terpreter of  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land," 

In  Marbury  v.  Madison.  1  Cr.  137 
(1803),  the  Court  assumed  the  power  of 
judicial  review  of  acUs  of  Congress 
Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  concluded 
In  this  case,  "that  a  law  repugnant  to 
the  Constitution  is  void;  and  that  courts, 
as  well  as  other  departments — of  gov- 
ernment— are  bound  by  that  instru- 
ment"— page  180 

Each  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  bound  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution.  But  the  Supreme  Court 
Is  the  f^nal  judicial  body  to  interpret 
these  provisions.  The  Court's  position 
has  In  recent  years  contributed  to  an 
increasing  number  3f  decisions  which 
misinterpret  the  intent  of  those  who 
framed  the  Constitution  and  Its  amend- 
ments. Too  frequently  the  Supreme 
Court  has  discui  ded  the  approach  towaid 
the  interpri'tiition  of  the  Constitution 
prescribed  bv  Tliomas  Jefferson  In  hl,s 
letter  of  June  12.  1823,  to  William 
Johnson: 

Th»  capital  und  leudlnR  abjeot  of  the 
Con«tllution  w:i.>«  ti  Iciut  with  tlir  .stutcn  all 
authorltlea  whlrh  n'tpectPd  IhPir  own  (it) 
nana  only,  'ukI  !>  inui«r«<r  in  the  limicd 
Btatea  thono  wlild)  rcnixvlod  cltl/cnfl  nf  fur- 
•Ign  or  other  s>;\trN  to  inukp  u«  («pv«>rul  n-'' 
to  OUraalVta,  b\ll.  nun  un  to  ull  dIIicTI*  in 
tho  iRtter  oaaf,  ilu'u  ciiiiniruftlnn*  dlunilil 
:■  Ml  to  thi  fOiii-fiil  ]ii!iP,(lii'(tiiii,  If  IhP  wnrdfi 
will  hriir  H  niul  111  fiiV'ir  of  thp  MtntrM  li\ 
tha  fDriiitr  ir  poiwl))!*  to  bo  B(t  rmi- 
atruotvd  •  •  •  on  rvory  quPitlnn  nf  coti- 
airuotlon,  curry  nurxplvpit  buck  to  the  llm* 
whan  tli«  t;i)n»niiillon  wnn  udopled,  roiiol- 
laot  thr  Kplrll  miuiirpiitpd  In  tho  rt«<i)ntpi». 
and  Inntrad  nr  trviiiK  whut  meaning  itmy  bp 
aquaacad  out  of  tiio  text,  or  InvsntPd  agnliiBt 
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U,  conform  to  the  probable  one  In  which  It 
was  passed.  ("The  Complete  JcITerson," 
Padover,  S  K,.  1943,  p   322  i 

ANALrSIS    or   THE   DECISION 

This  is  the  text  of  the  prayer  involved 
In  the  Supieme  Court's  controversial 
decision: 

Almighty  God,  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence upcn  Tiiee,  and  we  beg  Thy 
blessings  upor  us,  our  parents,  our  teachers 
and  our  country. 

No  local  school  board  was  required 
by  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents 
to  prescribe  this  or  any  other  prayer 
for  recitatio:!  in  its  classroom.^.  But 
each  local  school  board  could,  if  it 
wished,  prescribe  the  prayer  for  its  own 
students.  Recitation  by  the  students 
was  voluntar ,-.  Any  child  could  remain 
silent.  Or,  vith  the  written  consent  of 
his  parent  oi  guardian,  a  student  could 
be  excused  fram  class  during  the  prayer. 

Neverthele;^.  parents  of  10  New  York 
pui^ils  challenged  the  constitutior.ality 
of  the  State  law  which  authorized  the 
use  of  the  prayer  in  the  public  schools 
and  tlie  regulation  of  tiie  local  board 
requiring  its  .ecitation  Their  clialknge 
was  based  or    the  following  ground: 

ITicse  actions  of  ufflcl.r.  governmen'..: 
agencies  tIoU  te  that  pari  of  the  'a^l 
amendment  of  tlie  Pcdera;  Cor.Hiiiu*  loa 
whlcli  conimai  ds  that  "Congress  shall  n^.akc 
no  law  re.'!pcc- ing  an  e-'tiibUshment  of  re- 
ligion"— a  command  which  was  made  ap- 
plicable t-  th>'  State  of  New  York  by  the 
14th  aii,(;.tl;i  m'  of  the  .•■uld  Cc.nsti- 
tutlon.  [Kngc.  v.  I'ifale,  U  S  Supreme  Court. 
October  terra    1961,  majority  opli:ion,  p    2 

llie  Court   accepted  this  contention 
It  did  so  desp  te  the  fart  th.at  the  prayer 
was  nondenommational.     It  did  so  des- 
pite the  fact  that  participation  In  Its 
recitation  wa5  voluntory 

Mr.  Justice  Black,  who  delivered  the 
majority  opinion,  noted  at  page  9: 

The  eatablis^  meat  clause,  unlike  the  free 
exerciae  clause  does  not  depend  upon  any 
showing  of  dlr'Tt  governmental  compulsion 
and  Is  violatec  by  the  enactment  of  laws 
which  ebUiblisl  an  offlcl.'u  religion  whether 
those  laws  operate  directly  to  coerce  non- 
observlng  Indlv  duals  or  not  (id,  p.  9). 

The  decision  can,  of  course,  be  coti- 
fitrued  narrowly.  It  may  be  argued  that 
Engel  against  Vitale  applies  s<jlely  to 
cases  which  Involve  prayers  composed 
and  authorbfd  for  public  i-ecltation  by 
govenimental  ofllc.al.s.  Some  of  the 
Court's  langut;.:e  would  tend  to  Justify 
such  a  consir  iction  I  refer  in  parllcti- 
lar  to  the  following  footnote  at  i)nBc  14 
of  ilic  majority  opinion: 

There  la  of  courae  nothing  m  ili"  cii<c  ;.■>;. m 
reixchod  hara  tiat  la  tnconilttrnt  with  ihc 
fact  thnt  ■ch>>olchildren  and  othfi«<  nrr 
offlcially  ancou'ogad  to  axpraaa  love  tnr  nur 
country  by  rceltlni  hiaiortcal  do*  tm ;  : 
such  i\«  the  lieolaratlon  nf  Indc]i<i,.it  i,  .■ 
which  contain  refrrenoea  to  tiir-  Dr.v  m  i  \ 
■Inilng  omoliU  y  eapouaod  anihru...  wiii<ii 
includa  tha  oompoa«r*a  proftMion*  of  f  tith 
In  a  Suprfmn   Hplnr    or  wMh   tiie  fm  i   ti.  ■; 

there  Wf   m  >:i\    \'.^:^\^\lp^\■^[,<>u»   111   li\ir  public 
lift    0(    li".;''?     In     I  I  '(I        fuich     pntiliiiic    i.r 
OOrttnoniai    oi-i  ivsl'jnB    Ij^iii    no    tiup    rpr.i-11, 
biiiiii  r  to  t.ha  uaquaaltoMcd  ii'iiki'>>uH  curr 
ciNP  thttt  iha  lltate  of  Now  Ynik  i>m  hjI'-u 
unriHl  la  this  luiluncc  Od  ,  |'   11 


A  broader  construction  of  the  Court's 
decision,  however,  would  seem  to  be  sup- 
ported by  otiier  language  in  the  majority 
opinion.  Sucli  language,  in  effect,  would 
extend  the  application  of  the  courts  de- 
cision far  beyond  tlie  facts  in  Eugel 
against  Vitale. 

Tlie  following  statement  of  Mr.  Justice 
Black  suggests  a  more  inclusive  inter- 
pretation: 

The  establishment  clause  thus  stands  as 
ar.  expression  of  principle  on  the  part  of  the 
fvjunders  of  our  Constitution  that  religion  is 
too  personal,  too  sacred,  too  holy,  to  permit 
Its  "unhallowed  perversion"  by  a  civil  magis- 
trate (id.,  p.  10). 

And  further: 

It  is  neither  sacrilegious  nor  antlreUgloaa 
to  say  that  eacli  separate  gcvcrnment  tn  tMs 
country  should  stay  out  c  f   the  business  of 

writing  or  sanctioning  official  praytrs  and 
leave  that  purely  religious  function  to  the 
people  themselves  and  to  those  the  people 
choose  to  look  to  for  rcllgmus  puiri-r.'-e 
(Id    p  Mr 

On  tlie  other  hand.  Mr.  Justice 
Dou!.;la.s,  ui  his  concurring  opimon. 
leaves  no  doubt  tliat  if  his  view  were  to 
prevail,  all  public  religious  exorcises 
would  be  eliminated. 

He  notes  at  i)a;-e  4  of  his  opinion  that 

What  New  York  docs  on  the  opening  of 
Its  put)hc  schools  is  what  each  House  if 
Congress  does  ul  the  opening  of  each  day  s 
bu.slnes.s. 

In  New  York  the  teacher  who  leads  in 
prayer  Is  on  the  public  payroll;  and  the 
time  she  takes  seems  mlnu.Tulc  as  compared 
with  the  s.ilnrles  npi)roprliited  by  State  legls- 
lature.s  and  Congress  for  chBp:a!n8  U'  con- 
duct prayer.'-  In  the  legislative  halls.  Yet 
lor  me  the  jirlnclplc  is  llie  same,  no  matter 
how  briefly  tlie  prayer  Is  said,  for  in  each 
of  the  instances  given  the  person  praying  is 
ft  public  ofBcial  on  the  ptibllc  payroll,  per- 
forming a  religious  exercise  in  a  govern- 
mental institution. 

P\iture  court  decisions  may  consti-ue 
Engel  against  Vitale  narrowly  or  broadly. 
Whatever  the  outcome.  I  hope  to  show 
in  my  remarks  tliat  the  Supreme  Court 
mujoritv-  misinterpreted  the  meaning  of 
the  first  airiondiuent.  It  did  so  by  oul- 
la'Ainu  traditional  relationships  of  go\- 
ernmcnt  and  nligion  which  are  fully  con- 
sistent with  our  fundamental  policy  of 
separating  church  und  state. 

URST        AMtNDMlNT       MTAnLJSHMCNT        (lAfS* 
NOT   tNTlNDf.n    ro   IROMIBi:    I't^Bl.IC  Ri  :  io;ct.s 

The  first  amendment  to  the  Con.stitu- 
tion  state.',  m  part: 

('nrii-'roKf  nhull  miike  no  luw  respect  lnv,'  an 
( ,•  tiililinl.rnriit  of  religion  or  iiruliibltwitj  tlir 
iM-f  fxcrc.fcr  tlieroof. 

'Die  e.'tubll.shment  cluu.'.e  of  this 
aMiftidmoiit  ui\s  liUended  to  prohibit  the 
Cciju'rr.s.s  fidtn  d( ^l^:nn^lnl'  a  i)iii ticuUir 
i~rv[  oi  etnr.biiuitlon  of  necLs  a.H  the  nn- 
tidiin!  !i!i!'io!i  Hut  the  hlMtoi'V  of  o\ir 
.Niiiioi,  i'lou!l\  .'-.iiow.s  that  public  rrluitous 
fMitl'o.-.  o!  !lie  lype  declttred  uiicnn- 
,'.t;(i;tioii;il  in  V'uvsl  i\riMi^.'»t  Vltiilr  were 
l)>  111)  ii;(iuin  ron"iUlei"t"(l  t\n  t•^tubll^h- 
mri'.i  o!  reliiMon 

M"  TAl.MAIxn';  Ml'  PrcNlilont,  Will 
tl;i   .''I  i.iitor  .\iiUl  ui  Uii\t  polnl? 

M;    luniKIM'SON,    I  yield. 


Mr.  T.ALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
at  the  '.ime  the  Constitution  and  the 
first  amendment  were  written  the  vei-y 
words  "establishment  of  religion"  meant 
a  parlicular.  state-supported  church :* 

Mr.  R(3BEKTSON  Of  course.  It  was 
tlie  Cliurch  of  Enpland.  The  church  aiid 
the  government  are  still  connected  in 
England.  We  did  not  want  such  a  sys- 
tem. The  state -supported  Church  of 
England  was  an  establishment  of  re- 
hgion. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  At  that  tunc  did 
not  the  Senator's  own  great  State  have 
an  establishment  which  James  Madison 
and  Thomas  Jeffer.^on  meant  to  separate 
from  Government? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Absolutely.  My 
colonial  ancestors  sided  with  Jeffenson 
and  Madison.  They  split  with  the 
Cliurch  of  England,  which  was  the  es- 
tablishment, ar.d  joined  the  Baptist 
Church.  The  Baptists  were  so  conscious 
of  their  freedom  and  local  autonomy  that 
they  would  not  even  have  a  bishop. 
The  Methodists  and  Episcopa!iar.=:.  for 
example,  had  bishops,  but  wc  did  not. 
Eiich  local  church  covmird  itself:  evcr^' 
member  had  a  vote:  and  the  majonty 
ruled  Thomas  Jeffer.sori  said  that  he 
leanicd  a  lot  about  democracy  from  an 
old  Bai)tist  preacher  m  Albemarle 
County. 

Mr  TALMADGE  U  it  not  true  that 
all  statu.cs,  portions  of  the  Constitution, 
ordinances,  or  whatever  laws  may  be 
passed,  must  be  con.';: rued  in  the  light 
of  what  the  circ.im.stanccs  were,  what  the 
discussions  were,  what  the  understand- 
ing was  in  the  use  of  words  at  that  time? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  have  just  quoted 
Thomas  Jefferson  to  that  effect.  I  shaii 
comment  on  what  Mi  Justice  Storey 
and  other  authorities  on  the  Constitu- 
tion have  said,  afflimlng  that  the  com- 
mon rule  in  interpreting  the  Constitu- 
tion is  to  follow  the  intent  of  those  who 
adopted  .t  as  sliown  by  the  meaning  of 
the  word;  ir,  tiic  day  and  time  used. 

We  should  give  to  tl'.e  Constitution  its 
proper  meaning  in  conformity  with  what 
those  who  wrote  it  intended.  If  wc  are 
not  satlsJlcd  with  the  result,  wc  should 
follow  the  advice  of  George  Washington 
in  his  Farewell  Addro.vs  by  amending  the 
Constitution  in  accordance  with  lis  own 
l)rovisioii,3, 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Is  it  r.ot  true  that 
every  word  that  v.ius  .Mi.d  at  the  Con- 
stltul'.onnl  C>;i.\iM.oi;  t\t:y  woid  ."^ald 
or  uttered  ::.  ;!.:  I'.rs;  C'oiu'k.v  i'.  eiy 
letter  tha;  :..r  ( \ !  :  bet :.  w  r.'At  ::  by  any- 
one v,ho(\ii  I'.i:  ;;fiinaed  ;n  the  drafting 


of  the  f\v<<\  i\ir.i  :,chnn. 


the  Constitu- 


tion 0 


,ioi; 


S'.aiis.  must  be  In- 


terpiTSd  to  ir.uk:;  t,'iai  we  were  not  to 
l.,\\*o  u  s  a*(  m:i  I'oitcd  tcUglon,  Of  One 
io!:i  ;  !.  tJjRt  hue!  ; n  ?(  rence  over  any 
o'.lii  ;   :i  llRion? 

M.  HOBERTSi'N  T!uit  1,^  ;,!.-.o:,,'. -Jy 
tnic  3  ^hftll  give  a  tood  mui.,\  in-MaiiOM 
of  (lehntf'B,  letfi:,'.  uiul  court  opinion* 
of  thii!  c!  ly  a;iil  t:mr,  whici!  niuki  r'r;-., 
ulMit  tlsr-  riujiict'  of  tlir  nr.^t  l\n;rna 
nicnt  hint  ii;  !r,:ml 

In  Vlriliiln  !!.o  proplo  wnr  I'lxcd  to 
f.uin><'!f  'f''  cto.iKii  of  rntlivnd  It  wan 
rn  cvtahli'lirnoti!      For  mr.iiy  vriin  not 
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e  any  other  doctrine     They  were  Mr.  TALMADGE.    Bi;t,  it  was  noi  con-  to  compel  a  man  to  nuiKc  coniriDuuons 

jail  If  they  dissented  from  any  sidered  as  a  religion  within  the  meaning  of  money  to  the  disseminntion  of  opinions 

e  A-hlch  the  Church  of  England  of  the  "establishmrnf  clause  of  the  first  he  disbelieves  is  sinful   and   tyrannical, 

'  amendment,  was  It':'  Mr     ROBERTSON.     That     is     ab.so- 


only  were  the  people  taxed  to  support     do  not  believe  in  the  Trinity.    They  have    religious  freedom  arc  not  these  words. 

that  church,   but   also   they  could   not     a  religion.  In  substance. 

practice  any  other  doctrine.    They  were         Mr.  TALMADGE.    Bi;t  it  was  not  con-        to  compel  a  man  to  make  contributions 

put  in 

doctrine 

held.         '  amendment,  wa.su  ■.'  Mr.     ROBERTSON. 

Mr.    TALMADGE.      Would    not    the        Mr.   l^OBERTSON.     The  purpose  of     lutely  correct, 
framers  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution—     the  first  amendment  was  that  Congress        j^j.   i^hVIN. 

should  make  no  law  to  establish  a  church. 
Mr.  1  ALMADOr:     E.xactly. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON     That  is  what  was 
meant. 

Mr.  TALM.-\DGE      I  share  the  Sena- 
tor's view  in  that  regard 
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those  who  drafted  that  immortal  por- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
State.s — be  shocked,  amazed,  and  cha- 
grined if  they  shoidd  hear  that  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  had  used  their 
language  to  put  God  and  the  Devil  on  an 
equal  plane? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  am  sure  that 
would  be  true.  My  friend  has  phrased  it 
rather  dramatically,  but  it  comes  down 
to  that.  The  Court  gave  them  equal 
status. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further"^ 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  read  a  portion  of 
the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution; 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  re.«pecting  an 
establishment  of  religion 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  does  not  say 
•'the  States."  It  says  'Congress."  And 
■establishment  '  meant  'a  national 
church." 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Exactly.  I  should 
like  to  get  to  the  word  "religion."  Did 
the  framers  of  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  ever  contemplate  atlie- 
ism  as  a  reliKion'^ 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  They  certainly 
did  not.     They  repudiated  it. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield 

Mr  TALMADGE  Did  the  Senator 
draw  the  same  conclusion  from  the  de- 
cision in  Engel  ascainst  Vitale  that  I  did: 
that  the  Supreme  Court  had  set  up 
atheism  as  a  new  relision.  which  was 
to  be  considered  along  with  the  Meth- 
odist. Baptist.  Judai'^t.  and  Catholic  re- 
li£;ions,  and  that  one  was  coequal  with 
the  other'' 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  When  I  first  read 
the  decision,  that  was  what  I  feared. 
But  Justice  Black  had  a  footnote  in  his 
majority  opinion  which  gave  the  Court 
an  "out."  Mr  Justice  Clark  in  his  speech 
m  San  Francisco  hinted  that  the  Court's 
decision  should  be  interpreted  narrowly. 
So  I  would  not  be  too  dogmatic  in  saying 
exactly  what  they  intended.  I  know 
what  the  logical  consequence  would  be  if 
we  were  to  follow  the  advice  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Douglas.  That  is  what  we  must 
guard  against. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  If  we  shall  con- 
strue the  decision  in  the  light  in  which 
it  wa-s  reached,  it  could  be  held,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  atheism  is  to  be  con- 
sidered a  religion,  that  a  prayer  to 
almighty  God  discriminated  against 
atheism,  and  that  therefore  it  would  be 
violative  of  the  first  amendment.  Is 
tliat  not  a  conclusion  to  be  drawn? 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Atheism  is  a  re- 
li  -ion.  It  is  a  religion  that  denies  God. 
BuddhLsm  is  a  reUgion.  Mohammedism 
is  a  religion.  Shintoism  is  a  religion. 
Tliere  are  many  religions.  Of  course 
atheism   is  a   religion.     The  Unitarians 


I  ask  the  Stnator  from 
Virginia  if  he  agrees  witli  mi-  tliat  iliat 
expression  was  perhaps  the  central 
theme  of  the  statute  of  'Virginia  for  re- 
ligious freedom,  and  if  that  does  not 
manifest  an  unalterable  desire  on  the 
part  of  those  who  authored  the  statute 


I   have   read   some  of   the   Senator's     ^  ^^^  ^^i  end  to  the  practice  of  using 


ma';nificent  speeciies  and  writings  on 
this  subject.  I  have  been  privileged  to 
read  the  addre.ss  which  tlie  Senator  is 
giving  today.  Anyone  who  reads  that 
document  with  a  fair  and  open  mind 
can  drE.w  no  other  conclusion  than  that 
the  Supreme  Court  in  its  decision  has 


tax  money  to  support  religious  institu- 
tions? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  We  find  that  fully  set  out 
in  what  we  know  as  the  "Memorial  and 
Remonstrances"  of  James  Madison. 
Patrick  Henry  had  argued  for  pa.ssape  m 


distorted  the  intent  of  the  framers  of     ^^^  Virginia  Legislature  of  a  tax  bill  to 


the   fir;.t   amendment  to   the   Constitu 
tion  of  '.he  United  States. 

Mr.  F:0BERTS0N  I  thank  my  friend. 
That  is  what  I  hope  to  prove  by  the  time 
I    have    finished    my   prepared   address. 

Mr.  ER\TN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  Irom  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  I  should  like  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
would  corroborate  my  understanding  of 
the  history  which  ultimately  resulted  in 
the  first  amendment. 

Is  It  not  true  that  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  James  Madison  were  the  great 
leaders  of  the  movement  in  Virginia  to 
put  an  end  to  the  State  church  in 
Virginia? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  true. 
Jefferson  framed  the  bill.  He  encoun- 
tered so  much  opposition  from  the  rich 
landowners  m  the  legislature  that  he 
could  rot  have  it  passed.  After  he  had 
gone  as  our  Amba.ssador  to  France, 
Madison  got  the  bill  through  for  him. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  true  that  what 
we  now  know  as  the  statute  of  Virginia 
for  religious  freedom  was  in  large  meas- 
ure the  handiwork  of  Jefferson? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  Yes.  it  was.  Like 
James  Madison  and  Georee  Ma.son, 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  a  leader  in  the 
struggle  for  religious  freedom 


support  teachers  of  tho  Christian  re- 
ligion. Jefferson  and  Madison,  on  the 
other  hand,  insisted  that  we  must  never 
use  tax  money  to  support  a  church  or 
any  activity  of  a  church:  otherwise,  we 
restrict  freedom  of  religion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  agree  with  me  that  the  history 
of  the  first  amendment  shows  that 
James  Madison,  who  is  so  often  fittingly 
called  "The  Father  of  the  Constitution.' 
should  be  given  credit  above  all  other 
men  for  the  inclusion  of  the  first  amend- 
ment in  our  Constitution'' 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  doubt  about  il,  because  he 
prepared  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  e.ssence 
of  which  was  adopted  by  tlie  First  Con- 
gress. I  plan  to  discuss  at  some  length 
the  proposals  dealing  with  religion. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Did  not  the  col- 
loquy in  the  First  Congress  between 
James  Madison  himself  and  Representa- 
tive Huntington,  of  Connecticut,  demon- 
strate beyond  any  shadow  of  doubt  that 
the  purpose  of  offering  the  amendment 
was  to  prohibit  a  national  church  and 
the  choice  of  one  religion  above  an- 
other? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Absolutely.  When 
I   reached   that   portion   of   my   speech. 


Mr.  ERVIN      Jefferson  was  so  proud     j  shall  give  the  Senator  the  exact  lan- 


of  his  part  m  the  authorship  of  the 
statute  of  Virginia  for  religious  freedom 
that  when  the  time  came  to  propose  an 
epitaph  to  be  engraved  upon  the  stone 
which  would  mark  his  grave  he  made  a 
reference  in  that  epitaph  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Virginia 
statute  for  religious  freedom.  He  pre- 
ferred to  have  that  fact  remembered 
about  him,  rather  than  to  have  it  re- 
membered that  he  had  been  twice  elected 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  true.  He 
want-eci  to  be  remembered  for  that.  He 
wanted  to  be  remembered  also  as  the 
founder  of  the  University  of  Virginia  and 
as  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
depencience. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  if  among  the  most  eloquent 
words    in   the    statute    of   Virginia   for 


guage  as  taken  from  the  records  of  that 
period.  I  went  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
to  document  my  speech.  If  we  go  to  the 
original  sources  and  are  willing  to  be 
bound  by  them,  we  cannot  e.scape  from 
the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
New  York  case  misinterpreted  the  first 
amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  :he 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  In  a  moment, 
when  I  finish  my  colloquy  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  agree  with  me  in  the  conviction 
that  the  purposes  of  the  first  amend- 
ment, insofar  avS  it  relates  to  religion, 
were  identical  with  the  purposes  which 


Madison  had  in  mind  when  he  piloted 
t!io  Virginia  statute  for  religious  free- 
dom through  the  Virginia  Legislature? 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  The  first  amend- 
ment prevent  :'d  the  establishment  of  a 
national  chur:h;  the  Virginia  statute  of 
religious  freedom  prevented  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  iitate  church. 

Mr.  ERVIN  In  other  words,  funda- 
mentally the  provision  was  designed  to 
prohibit  Congress  from  establishing  an 
ofllcial  church,  and  to  prc\ent  Congress 
from  using  tax  money  to  support  reli- 
gious instituti  )ns 

Mr.  ROBER  FSON.  Congress  may  pass 
no  law  respecting  a  religious  establish- 
ment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  was  also  to  make  cer- 
tain that  a  man  should  have  the  right 
to  attend  the  church  of  his  choice  or  to 
refrain  from  attending  any  church  if  he 
so  desired. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  first  amend- 
ment left  the  States  free  to  legislate  as 
they  chose  in  religious  matters.  Virginia 
set  a  fine  example  by  becoming  the  first 
State  to  offer  complete  separation  of 
church  and  stite  and  complete  freedom 
of  religion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  the  light  of  the  con- 
troversy whict  was  engendered  by  Pat- 
rick Henry's  proposal  that  a  tax  should 
be  impKJsed  for  the  support  of  religion  and 
that  the  taxpayer  should  have  the  privi- 
lege of  designating  what  religious  institu- 
tion should  be  the  beneficiary  of  his  tax. 
and  the  opposition  of  MadLson  to  that 
proposal,  does  not  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia agree  wi  .h  me  that  the  establish- 
ment clause  of  the  first  amendment  was 
designed  not  only  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  laws  to  mairitain  one  religion,  but  also 
was  passed  to  prevent  the  imposition  of 
taxes  to  support  all  religion? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  not  appropriate  funds  to 
subsidize  a  chuxh  or  to  a  church  activity. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  being  true,  does  the 
Senator  from  V^irginia  agree  with  me  in 
the  thought  i.hat  the  bill  which  was 
passed  through  the  Senate  for  the  aid 
of  all  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and 
which  was  so  phrased  as  to  permit  aid  to 
be  extended  to  church-controlled  and 
church-owned  institutions,  was  clearly 
unconstitutional  under  the  first  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  ROBEPTSON.  I  did  not  favor 
the  bill.  There  were  some  Senators, 
however,  who  attempted  to  draw  the  dis- 
tinction betwe?n  aid  to  individuals  and 
aid  to  religious  institutions.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Nort:i  Carolina  and  I  thought 
it  would  be  rrore  fundamental  to  hold 
that  Federal  taxes  were  not  to  be  used 
as  a  subsidy  for  any  church  activity.  We 
would  be  safe  to  follow  that  conclusion 
to  the  end. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.  I  agree  that  the  at- 
tempted distinction  was  a  distinction 
without  a  difference. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  We  admitted  that 
there  was  an  t.ttempt  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion, but  we  did  not  accept  the  distinc- 
tion. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  I  commend  the  di.stii> 
guished  Senator  from  Virginia  for  his 
presentation  today.  Il  is  supported 
by  a  great  deal  of  study,  reseaicli,  read- 
ing of  leading  cases,  of  history,  and  of 
the  debates.  He  is  making  a  great  con- 
tribution. His  sincerity  of  purpose  and 
his  fundamental  belief  make  his  work 
that  much  more  worth  while. 

I  especially  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  placing  in  the  daily  Record 
yesterday  in  the  Appendix,  on  page 
A6390.  a  letter  which  I  have  read  since 
coming  into  the  Chamber.  The  letter  is 
from  Mrs.  Floyd  Gibson,  of  Covington, 
Va.,  on  the  effect  of  the  Court  decision. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  The  letter  was 
written  by  the  teacher  of  a  primary 
school  in  the  little  town  of  Covington. 
It  was  written  the  day  she  read  about  the 
decision.  It  came  from  her  heart.  I 
was  very  much  touched  when  I  read  the 
letter  and.  therefore,  had  it  printed  in 
the  daily  Appendix  yesterday.  I  would 
have  no  objection  at  all,  if  my  friend 
from  Nebraska  thinks  it  should  be  made 
a  pari  of  the  body  of  the  Record,  to  have 
it  printed  at  this  point. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  ap- 
pearing on  page  A6390  of  the  daily  Rec- 
ord of  yesterday  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Covington.  Va.. 

June  26,  1962. 
Justice  Black, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deae  Sre:  I  have  been  a  schoolteacher  In 
rural  Virginia  for  many  years.  I  have  seen 
all  kinds  of  "isms"  come  and  go.  I  never 
could  have  lived  through  the  hectic  days  suc- 
cessfully if  the  children  and  I  had  not  met 
together  with  our  Father  at  the  beginning 
of  each  workday  to  thank  Him  for  His  care 
and  to  ask  Him  to  bless  the  day  and  help  us 
make  it  a  good  one. 

As  a  result  of  such  beginnings,  the  days 
went  more  smoothly  and  the  children  seemed 
happy,  too.  Over  and  over  it  happened  that 
if  we  had  a  rough  day  it  would  be  found  that 
for  some  reason  we  would  have  had  to  omit 
the  morning  prayer. 

There  is  no  greater  beauty  to  be  found  in 
the  English  language  than  is  to  be  found  In 
the  majestic  words  of  the  Bible.  First  Corin- 
thians, chapter  13  is  a  masterpiece  that  has 
never  been  matched  by  any  writer  since  St. 
Paul  was  Inspired  to  record  those  words  for 
us.  Repeatedly  I  have  seen  the  great  words 
of  John  14  bring  a  changed  expression  to  a 
troubled  little  face.  Small  shoulders  might 
be  drooping  when  those  words  were  repeated 
Just  before  heads  went  down  on  desks  for 
a  moment  of  silent  prayer  which  was  to  be 
closed  by  all  the  class  praying  the  prayer 
that  was  given  to  us  by  our  Lord.  When  the 
quiet  moments  were  ended,  and  faces  were 
lifted,  hope  and  cheerfulness  were  written 
where  the  troubled  expression  had  rested. 

I  tell  you.  sir,  I  have  had  the  very  words 
"get  out  your  Testaments"  bring  quietness 
into  a  whispering,  moving  class  during  the 
first  moments  after  the  bell,  wliile  I  was 
checking  the  roll,  taking  up  the  milk  money, 
the  cafeteria  money,  the  ice  cream  money, 
and  any  other  money  that  always  takes  time 
of  the  elementary  teacher  on  every  weekday 
morning  in  our  schools.  Just  holding  a  well- 
worn  Testament  in  his  hands,  or  loafing 
through  its  pages,  seemed  to  bring  serenity 
and  stillness  to  the  child.     A  schoolchild  to- 


day needa  such  moments  to  himself  riLc.a 
of  the  busy  hours  that  He  ahead. 

I  have  never  felt  resentful  because  of  the 
ruling  on  segregation.  I  know  that  the  pub- 
lic school  teacher  will  have  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  burden  of  adjustment  when  it  comes 
to  all  of  us.  I  have  felt  that  It  Is  Just  an- 
other challenge  to  us  to  do  our  best,  always 
keeping  In  mind  that  It  is  the  children,  only, 
who  matter. 

Immortal  souls  are  more  Important  than 
all  the  politics  of  administrations  and  gov- 
ernments. Schools  have  to  clothe  many 
children.  Schools  have  to  give  vitamin  pills 
and  do  anything  else  lor  the  children  that 
the  parents  fall  to  do.  At  least  that  is  the 
way  It  seems  to  me.  Then,  on  the  side, 
the  school:;  even  see  to  it  that  an  education 
Is  given  to  meet  each  child's  individual  dif- 
ferences Insofar  as  Is  possible  in  this  day  of 
heavy  loads  and  many  problems,  while  an 
ever-Increasing  number  of  parents  spend 
textbook  money  on  whisky.  Isn't  soul  sal- 
vation more  important  than  these  other 
services? 

What  of  the  child  who  never  sees  tiie  in- 
side of  a  church?  Would  the  Jews  and 
Unitarians  and  the  others  like  them  have 
said  anything  if  they  had  known  of  the 
children  of  their  faiths  who  were  being  de- 
prived of  the  right  to  offer  a  simple  prayer 
acknowledging  the  greatest  of  God  who 
created  our  beautiful  world,  and  then  sets 
us  in  It  to  live  and  enjoy  the  life  that  He 
gave  to  us?  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  simple 
matter  of  good  manners,  if  nothing  else,  to 
send  up  a  sincere  "thank  you"  as  we  hurry 
through  our  day. 

I  believe  that  God  can.  and  will,  work  out 
a  solution  for  us  so  that  we  can  safely  emerge 
from  this  muddle  of  world  problems  and 
politics  Into  which  we,  small,  unassuming 
people,  have  been  shoved.  The  Supreme 
Court  that  we  trusted  to  keep  us  and  our 
ideals  safe,  has  today  added  to  the  muddle 
and  the  noise  and  confusion  about  us.  You 
men  charged  with  this  great  responsibility 
have  done  what  you  could  to  make  it  easier 
for  our  youth  of  the  last  half  of  this  20th 
century  to  grow  into  godless  adults  by  tying 
the  hands  of  the  public  school  teacher  who 
wanted  to  do  something  about  this  condi- 
tion of  our  times.  You,  and  we,  may  have 
to  live  under  a  government  run  by  these 
children.  Do  vou  think  you  will  like  that 
living? 

Most  sincerely, 

Mrs.  Floyd  Gibson. 

K.    RELIGIOtJS    TRADITIONS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President. 
Justice  Stewart  stated  in  his  dissent  in 
Engel  against  Vitale: 

What  is  relevant  to  the  issue  here  is  •  •  • 
the  history  of  the  religious  traditions  of  our 
people,  reflected  In  countless  practices  of  the 
institution.^  and  officials  of  our  Govern- 
ment (id.,  "Dissenting  Opinion."  p.  2.) 

He  went  on  to  say  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider the  voltmtary  recitation  of  a  sim- 
ple prayer  recognizing  God  to  be  any 
violation  of  the  first  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
have  the  .so-called  regents  prayer  before 
him  so  that  he  can  read  it? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  I  have  it  before 
me. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  As  I  recall,  it  was  a 
22-word  prayer. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     It  reads: 

Almighty  God,  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence upon  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  bless- 
ings upon  us,  our  parents,  our  teachers,  and 
our   country. 
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Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distingiiished  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.     What  religion  does 
that  establish? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  does  not  es- 
tablish any  religion.  That  is  merely  a 
religious  exercise  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
The  prayer  afflrms  that  there  is  a  God 
and  asks  He  help  us.  That  is  all  it  does. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  not  an  estab- 
lished religion  have  to  have  faith,  pray- 
ers, and  beliefs,  for  example? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Of  course.  In 
America  there  are  certain  denominations 
or  sects — the  Episcopalians,  the  Meth- 
odists, the  Catholics.  They  have  cer- 
tain beliefs,  creeds,  and  ministers.  The 
regents  prayer  applied  to  all. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  there  anything 
in  that  22-word  prayer  that  could  be 
offensive  to  a  Protestant? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Certainly  not. 
Protestants  believe  in  God. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  there  anything 
in  that  prayer  that  could  be  offensive 
to  the  Methodist  Church? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Certainly  not. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.     Or  to  the  Baptist 
Church? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Certainly  not. 
Mr.    TALMADGE.     Or    to    the    Epis- 
copalians? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Certainly  not. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.     Or  to  the  Presby- 
terians? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Certainly  not. 
Do  not  stop  there. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Or  to  the  Catholic 
Church? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Do  not  the  Cath- 
olics and  Jews  believe  in  God  too? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  has 
anticipated  my  question.  Is  there  any- 
thin?  in  that  22-word  prayer  that  could 
be  offensive  to  any  religious  church  that 
he  knows  of  an>-where  in  America? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  could  not.  It 
could  not  be  to  any  Jewish  synagogue  or 
to  any  Catholic  church  or  to  any  Protes- 
tant church. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
share  my  view  that  is  could  be  offensive 
only  to  an  atheist  or  agnostic? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON,  That  is  right. 
That  is  the  danger.  The  Court's  deci- 
sion leads  us  to  a  denial  that  we  are  a 
religious  nation. 

Mr,  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
know  of  any  other  major  power  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  outside  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, which  has  gone  to  the  extent  of 
outlawins  belief  in  a  supreme  being? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  do  not.  So  far 
as  the  countries  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain are  concerned,  it  is  part  of  their 
political  doctrine  to  deny  God,  the 
Bible,  and  all  religious  principles.  They 
do  not  want  to  be  bound  by  any  religious 
principles.  We  do  not  trust  the  Com- 
muni.sts  becau.se  they  are  bound  by  no 
moral  principles  and  believe  in  no  here- 
after, 

Mr    TALMAEX3E.     Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  jieW 
Mr,  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.     Do  jurors  in  Vir- 
ginia, in  Federal  and  State  and  munic- 
ipal courts,  take  an  oath? 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.     They  do;  on  the 
Bible. 

Mr.   TALMADGE.     To    whom    is   the 

oath  addressed? 

Mr.  R(3BERTSON     To  God. 
Mr.    TALMADGE.     If   it    is   not   ad- 
dressed tx)  God.  to  whom  can  it  be  ad- 
dressed? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON,     I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  T.\L1VL'\DGE.    Does  the  President 
of  the  United  States  take  an  oath? 

Mr.  R(3BERTSON.  Yes.  We  saw  him 
take  an  oath  on  the  Bible  in  1961. 

Mr.  TALM.ADGE.  To  whom  is  it  ad- 
dressed ;> 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     To  God. 
Mr.    TALMADGE.      If   it  is   not   ad- 
dressed to  God,  to  whom  can  it  be  ad- 
dressed? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  the  point. 
If  we  tatce  God  out  of  government,  what 
do  we  have  left  to  stand  with? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Do  the  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  take  an  oath? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON,  Their  bailiff  opens 
the  term  calling  on  God  to  bless  the 
Court. 

Mr.  TAL.\LADGE.  Do  they  take  an 
oath  of  office? 

Mr.  PGBERTSON.     Yes. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.    To  whom  is  it  ad- 
dressed ' 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  They  take  an 
oath  or.  the  Bible,  and  the  oath  is  ad- 
dressed to  God.  When  we  take  our  oath 
in  the  Senate,  we  say,  "So  help  me  God." 
We  not  only  take  it,  we  sign  it.  I  have 
one  of  those  documents  framed  in  my 
office,  because  I  like  to  remember  that  I 
took  an  oath  to  uphold  the  Constitution. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  If  we  do  not  take 
such  an  oath  addressed  to  God,  to  whom 
can  It  be  addres.=ed? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  would  have  no 
vahdity  if  it  were  not  addressed  to  God. 
That  is  the  essence  of  our  country. 
That  is  what  we  are  talking  about.  Yet 
there  are  those  who  want  us  to  deny 
that  our  Government  has  anything  to  do 
with  God.  While  we  do  not  want  to  put 
Government  into  religion,  we  do  not 
w  ant  to  take  every  vestige  of  religion  out 
of  Govf>rnment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
share  my  view  that  this  decision  was  so 
monumental  that  it  rocked  the  very 
cornerstone  of  the  creation  of  our  Re- 
public? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  never  in  my  ex- 
perience saw  such  a  violent  reaction  as 
followed  this  decision.  It  has  aroused 
more  discussion  by  more  Members  of 
Congress  than  any  other  decision.  It 
was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  so  far  a.s  I  know,  that  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Court  tried  to  defend  the 
decision  after  it  had  been  delivered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  If  a  prayer  by  the 
schoolchildren  of  New  York  addressed  to 
Almighty  God  is  unconstitutional,  would 
not  the  Senator  think  that  our  oath  of 
office  as  Senators  is  unconstitutional? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON,  We  would  have  no 
right  as  Senators  to  propose  that  kind  of 
oath. 

Mr.  TALM.A.DGE.  Is  not  the  same 
principle  involved? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON,  Certainly.  We 
might  as  well,  then,  take  an  oath  on  the 
volume  of  hearings  of  the  Agricultural 


Appropriation  Act.     It  is  a  bigger  volume 
than  most  Bibles. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  same  principle 
is  involved;  namely,  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being 

Mr.  ROBERTSON,  That  is  the  whole 
essence  of  it. 

Ever  since  we  became  a  nation  and 
ever  since  we  became  free  of  the  domina- 
tion of  the  mother  country,  we  have 
acknowledged  that  there  is  a  God  and 
that  we  depend  upon  Him.  We  have  a 
form  of  government  based  upon  the  Holy 
Word. 

Mr.  TALMAIKiE,  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  taken  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  case  that  originated  m  Penn- 
sylvania regarding  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  in  school  clas.ses? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  understand  iL 
has. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  taken  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  case  which  originated  in  Mary- 
land which  also  involves  the  same  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yes.  This  case 
also  involves  the  recitation  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  the  same  type  of  case  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  being  appealed  to  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  from  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  Florida? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  involves,  in 
addition  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and 
the  Lord  s  Prayer,  the  use  of  religious 
paintings  and  hymns,  and  celebrations 
on  religious  anniversaries,  such  as 
Christmas  and  Easter, 

Mr.  TALMADGE,  Is  it  not  further 
true  that  the  Supreme  Court  does  not 
normally  take  jurisdiction  of  cases  on 
certiorari  unless  it  intends  to  overrule 
the  lower  court  ? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  If  the  Supreme 
Court  feels  that  the  lower  court  was 
right,  they  do  not  usually  grant  cer- 
tiorari. When  they  do  grant  certiorari, 
they  feel  that  there  is  something  in  the 
decision  which  justifies  taking  a  look  at 
it.  In  the  New  York  case  they  reversed 
the  decLSion  of  that  State's  highest 
court.  We  do  not  know  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  do  next. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  If  thry  did  what 
their  decision  presages?  It  would  re- 
move all  the  chaplains  in  the  armed 
services,  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the 
Flag,  the  word  -God"  in  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner."  and  everything  else 
that  the  American  Republic  has  held 
dear  throughout  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  the  clear 
implication  of  the  concurring  opinion  of 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas.  He  said  that  if  the 
New  York  decision  were  carried  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  some  19  other  reli- 
gions' well-established  practices  would 
be  unconstitutional.  We  could  not  have 
a  chaplain  to  open  the  Senate  with 
prayer;  chaplains  could  not  serve  at 
military  academies  or  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  Nation.  Mr,  Justice  Doug- 
las said  that  because  the  Government 
would  be  paying  for  religious  instruction 
with  public  funds,  those  services  could 
not  be  performed. 
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Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  not  the  New  York 
State  school  prf.yer,  wliich  was  outlawed 
by  the  recent  <leciR!on  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  the  same  category  as  the 
prayer  which  is  offered  by  the  Chaplain 
when  he  opens  the  session  of  tlie  Senate 
each  day? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  is  a  brief  prayer 
acknowledging  the  Deity  and  asking  His 
help.  That  is  tne  essence  of  the  opening 
prayer  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  is  mak  ng  a  magnificent  speech. 
I  wish  every  person  in  the  United  States 
of  America  could  read  it.  Above  all,  I 
hope  the.  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
will  read  the  historic  background  and 
presentation  which  the  Senator  makes 
in  his  speech.  If  they  do.  unle.ss  they 
violate  their  oath  of  office,  they  cannot 
keep  from  reversing  the  unconscionable 
decision  they  have  already  made. 

Mr,  ROBERTSON.  The  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Virgii  la  would  not  flatter  him- 
self that  the  Supreme  Court  will  read 
what  he  is  sayi.ig.  He  hopes,  however, 
that  somebody  who  will  appear  before 
the  Supreme  Court  next  October  will 
have  read  the  speech  and  will  present 
these  facts  in  the  hope  that  the  Court 
will  reverse  itself  and  not  follow  further 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  most  dangerous 
trend. 

Continuing  from  my  text,  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  never  anticipated  that  gov- 
ernment was  to  be  hostile  to  churches. 
They  never  exjiected  that  government 
was  to  deny  to  individuals  the  privilege 
of  affirming  publicly  their  belief  in  God. 

The  Right  Reverend  James  A.  Pike — 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese of  California,  a  member  of  the  bar 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  and  a  former 
teacher  in  the  field  of  church-state  rela- 
tions at  the  Columbia  University  Law 
School — testified  recently  before  the 
Senate  Judicial  y  Committee.  He  said 
that  the  principles  on  which  the  Consti- 
tuition  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  are  founded 
can  be  traced  to  the  Bible.  He  stated 
that  the  system  of  checks  and  balances 
and  the  separation  of  powers  are  in  effect 
an  affirmation  of  the  Biblical  doctrine  of 
original  sin.  That  is,  these  divisions  of 
power  within  the  Constitution  recognize 
the  frailties  of  man  and  therefore  seek 
to  avoid  the  assumption  of  absolute 
power  by  a  single  man  or  group  of  men. 
He  observed  further  that  the  origin  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  can  be  traced  to  the 
Biblical  recognition  of  the  worth  of  the 
individual  as  oppKJsed  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  state. 

Commenting  on  the  traditional  rela- 
tionship between  church  and  state  in 
America,  Bishop  Pike  stated: 

The  American  approach  to  relationship  of 
religion  to  the  Nation  has  steered  clear  of 
church-state  unicn  on  the  one  hand  and 
secularization  of  public  life  on  the  other. 

We  have,  unlike  countries  which  have 
chosen  these  other  ways,  steered  a  middle 
course  reflected  in  virtually  all  aspects  of 
our  public  life,  including  our  schools;  a 
recognition  of  dependence  upon  Almighty 
God  and  of  the  fact  that  He  is  the  highest 
reality  and  not  the  state,  (Transcript  of  re- 
port of  proceedings,  hearing  held  before 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary,  relating  to  the 
holding  of  prayers  in  public  schools,  Aug, 
2,  1962,  p,  82.) 


Our  heritage  abounds  with  public  ex- 
pressions of  a  belief  m  and  a  reliance 
uix)n  God.  George  Washington  sa:d  ui 
his  Farewell  Address  that — 

Reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to 
expect  that  national  morality  can  prevail 
in  exclusion  of  religious  principle. 

Woodrow  Wilson  observed  that — 
America  was  born  a  Christian  nation. 
America  was  born  to  exemplify  that  devotion 
to  the  elements  of  righteousness  which  are 
derived  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  ("Our 
Public  Schools — Christian  or  Secular,'  Mar- 
tin, R,  H,,  National  Reform  Association,  1952, 
p.  65.) 

Over  the  years  we  find  public  expres- 
sion of  reliance  upon  divine  providence 
acain  and  again  in  the  Mayflower  Com- 
pact. 1620;  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, 1776;  the  constitutions  of  all  but 
one  of  the  States,  beginning  xn  1776; 
the  national  anthem,  1931;  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag,  1954;  and  the 
national  motto — "In  God  We  Trust" — 
inscribed  on  our  currency.  1956. 

The  Supreme  Court,  which  struck 
down  the  New  York  prayer,  has  tradi- 
tionally opened  each  session  with  the 
supplication:  "God  save  the  United 
States  and  this  honorable  Court." 
Every  President  upon  assuming  office 
has  prayed  for  the  help  and  protection 
of  God. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Has  not  the  same 
invocation,  "God  save  the  United  States 
and  this  honorable  Court,"  been  used 
from  the  days  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
until  the  present  time? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Absolutely.  It  is 
one  of  our  greatest  traditions. 

To  continue.  Justice  Story,  in  his 
"Commentaries  on  the  Constitution," 
discusses  the  place  of  religion  in  early 
American  history  as  follows: 

There  will  probably  be  found  few  persons 
in  this  or  any  other  Christian  country  who 
would  deliberately  contend  that  it  was  un- 
reasonable or  unjust  to  foster  and  encourage 
the  Christian  religion  generally  as  a  matter 
of  sound  policy,  as  well  as  of  revealed  truth. 

In  fact,  every  American  colony,  from  its 
foundation  down  to  the  revolution,  with  the 
exception  of  Rhode  Island.  If.  Indeed,  that 
State  be  an  exception,  did  openly,  by  the 
whole  course  of  its  laws  and  institutions, 
support  and  sustain  in  some  form  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  •  •  •  indeed,  in  a  republic, 
there  would  seem  to  be  a  peculiar  propriety 
in  viewing  the  Christian  religion  as  the  great 
basis  on  which  It  must  rest  for  its  support 
and  permanence,  if  it  be.  what  it  has  ever 
been  deemed  by  its  truest  friends  to  be,  the 
religion  of  liberty 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Was  not  the  prayer 
with  which  the  bailiff  opens  the  session  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  written  by  some- 
one? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON     Of  course  it  was. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Was  it  not  paid  for 
with  tax  money? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON     In  all  probability. 

Mr  TALMADGE,  Is  there  any  dis- 
tinction between  the  Supreme  Court's 
own  prayer  and  the  New  York  State 
school  prayer' 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  None  that  I  can 
see. 


Mr  lALAL^DGE,  Are  not  both  pray- 
ers addressed  to  the  Supreme  Being? 

^L'■,  ROBERTSON.  That  is  correct. 
Tlie  Supreme  Court  Justices  ask  God  to 
bless  and  protect  the  Court.  The  New 
York  prayer  included  a  request  that 
God  bless  the  parents,  the  teachers,  and 
the  country.  That  is  the  only  difference 
between  the  two  prayers. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  share  my  view  that  the 
Supreme  Court  needs  much  prayer? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  think  the  views 
of  the  fine  lady  in  Covington,  whose  let- 
ter said  the  Supreme  Court  needed 
prayer,  are  shared  by  a  good  many  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  beheve  that  it  might 
be  in  order  for  Congress  to  adopt  a 
resolution  asking  the  country  at  large — 
all  185  million  of  us — to  pray  for  the 
Supreme  Courf 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  do  not  know 
about  that;  but  I  hope  that  the  think- 
ing citizens  of  this  country  will  realize 
that  a  very  grave  problem  confronts  us, 
and  that  the  Supreme  Court  should  give 
what  might  be  called  prayerful  consid- 
eration to  what  should  be  done  next. 

I  have  been  criticized  by  some  persons 
in  my  State,  who  say  that  I  am  trying 
to  break  down  the  wall  of  separation  be- 
tween church  and  state.  Others  have 
said,  "You  do  not  like  the  Court  anj-way, 
and,  therefore,  you  criticize  anything 
they  do," 

Before  I  conclude  my  remarks  today. 
I  hope  that  I  wUl  have  demonstrated 
that  my  views  are  not  based  upon  any 
prejudice  against  the  Court  or  any  lack 
of  interest  in  preserving  fully  the  doc- 
trine of  separation  of  church  and  stat^. 
My  view  is  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
misinterpreted  the  meaning  of  the  1st 
amendment ;  and  that  the  Court  has  mis- 
applied the  14th  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  the  Supreme  Court  is  not 
somehow  checked,  it  will,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  has  stated, 
eliminate  from  our  Government  every 
established  and  cherished  reference  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  God  and  that  we 
are  a  God-fearing  people. 

Mr.  TALMADGE,  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  further  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  not  what  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  objects  to,  as  I 
object  to  it,  not  separation  of  church 
and  state,  but  separation  of  God  and 
state? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON,  That  is  true;  that 
is  the  point:  we  want  to  keep  the  state 
out  of  the  churches,  but  we  do  not  want 
to  take  the  recognition  of  God  out  of 
our  Government. 

I  continue  to  read  from  Justice  Story's 
"Commentaries  on  the  Constitution": 

Probably  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  and  of  the  amendment  to  it 
now  under  consideration  (the  first  amend- 
ment), the  general  If  not  the  universal  sen- 
timent in  America  was.  that  Christianity 
ought  to  receive  encouragement  from  the 
state  so  far  ;i8  was  not  incompatible  with 
the  private  rights  of  conscience  and  the  free- 
dom of  religious  worship.  An  attempt  to 
level  all  religions,  and  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
state  policy  to  hold  all  In  utter  indifference. 
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would  have  created  universal  disapprobation, 
If  not  universal  Indignation.  ("Story's  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Constitution,"  vol.  2. 
Cooley's  edition    (1873).  pp.  604-605.) 

Present  State  laws  and  practices  re- 
garding nonsectarian  recognition  of  the 
Deity  in  the  public  schools  are  discussed 
by  Canon  Anson  Phelps  Stokes  in 
"Church  and  State  in  the  United  States," 
as  follows: 

It  Is  noticeable  that  no  State  specifically 
prohibits  public  school  Bible  reading  by 
statutory  law,  though  about  three-fourtlis 
prohibit  "sectarian"  Instruction  or  text- 
boolts.  These  two  facts  taken  together 
clearly  Imply  that  lawmakers  in  general 
either  do  not  consider  Bible  reading  as  prac- 
ticed in  the  public  schools  to  be  instruction, 
or  do  not  consider  the  Bible  sectarian,  or 
consider  both  of  these  arguments  of  opposers 
of  the  plan  to  be  fallacious.  •   •   • 

Generally  speaking  there  Is  In  most  States 
little  legal  or  other  objection,  except  on  the 
part  of  a  relatively  few  extremists,  to  the 
voluntary  recital  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  at 
opening  exercises.  ("Chtirch  and  State  In 
the  United  States."  vol.  II,  (1950),  pp.  551- 
552  ) 

As  our  history  confirms.  America  is  a 
nation  with  a  profound  religious  herit- 
age. 

B.     J.\MES     M.\DISON 


Since  recent  Supreme  Court  decision.s, 
among  them  Everson  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion 330  U.S.  1  11946),  McCollum  v. 
Board  of  Education,  333  U.S.  203  (1947'. 
and  Zorach  v.  Clausen,  343  U.S.  306 
1 1952  1 ,  have  relied  heavily  upon  state- 
ments of  Madison  and  Jefferson  regard- 
ing the  relationship  of  church  and  state. 
I  intend  to  examine  the  positions  of 
these  two  great  Virginians  in  some  de- 
tail. 

James  Madison,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  the  author  of  the  first  10  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution.  This  Bill 
of  Rights  embodied  the  basic  guarantees 
of  personal  liberty  expressed  earlier  in 
the  Virginia  Declaration  of  Rights  writ- 
ten by  Greorge  Mason. 

Madison  proposed  the  adoption  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  June  8,  1789.  The  original 
draft  dealt  with  the  subject  of  religion 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  amendments. 

The  fourth  amendment  was  intended 
by  Madison  to  be  a  limitation  upon  the 
powers  of  Congress.    It  provided: 

The  civil  rights  of  none  shall  be  abridged 
on  account  of  religious  belief  or  worship, 
nor  shall  any  national  religion  be  estab- 
lished, nor  shall  the  full  and  equal  rights 
of  conscience  be  In  any  manner,  or  on  any 
pretext.  Infringed,  (i  Annals  of  Congress 
434  (17891.) 

The  fifth  amendment  was  intended  to 
be  a  limitation  upon  the  States: 

No  State  shall  violate  the  equal  rights  of 
conscience  (Id.,  p  435). 

The  differences  between  Madison's 
fourth  ,.nd  fifth  amendments  are  both 
obvious  and  significant.  First,  whereas 
the  Congress  and  the  States  would  be 
prohibited  from  violating  "equal  rigkts 
of  conscience, '  the  clause  "nor  shall  any 
national  religion  be  established"  is  pro- 
posed as  a  limitation  upon  the  powers 
of  Congress  only.  Second,  as  Madison's 
remarks  will  show  more  explicitly,  the 
clause  "nor  shall  any  national  religion 
be  established"  means  simply  that  Con- 
gress shall  not  be  empowered  to  select 


a  particular  religious  sect — be  it  Baptist. 
Methodist,  or  Roman  Catholic— and 
establish  this  sect  as  the  -'national" 
religion. 

Madison's  draft  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
was  referred  to  a  select  committee  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  This  commit- 
tee altered  the  provisions  regarding  re- 
ligion in  the  fourth  and  fifth  amend- 
ments to  read  respectively: 

No  religion  shall  be  established  by  law,  nor 
sh.^U  the  equal  rights  of  conscience  be 
infringed  (id.,  p.  729). 

And 

No  State  shall  infringe  the  equal  rights 
of  conscience  (id.,  p.  755) . 

On  August  15,  1789,  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  "Whole  to 
consider  the  .select  committee's  report. 
Madison  is  recorded  in  the  Annals  of 
Congress  as  having  said  the  following 
about  his  fourth  amendment  as  revised 
by  the  select  committee: 

Mr.  Madison  said,  he  apprehended  the 
meaning  of  the  words  to  be.  that  Congress 
should  not  establish  a  religion — 

I  call  that  specifically  to  the  attention 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  Those  are  the  words  of 
Madison.  He  apprehended  the  meaning 
to  be  that,  and  I  continue  to  read: 

Congress  should  not  establish  a  religion, 
and  enforce  the  legal  observation  of  It  by  law, 
nor  compel  men  to  worship  God  in  any  man- 
ner contrary  to  their  conscience.  Whether 
the  words  are  necessary  or  not,  he  did  not 
mean  to  say,  but  they  had  been  required  by 
some  of  the  State  conventions,  who  seemed  to 
enterU\in  an  opinion  that  under  the  clause 
of  the  Constitution,  which  gave  power  to 
Congress  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and 
proj>er  to  carry  into  execution  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  laws  made  under  it,  enabled 
them  to  make  laws  of  such  a  nature  as  might 
infringe  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  estab- 
lish a  national  religion;  to  prevent  these 
effects  he  presumed  the  amendment  was  in- 
tended, and  he  thought  It  as  well  expressed 
as  the  nature  of  the  language  would  admit 
(id.,  p.  7301  . 

In  explaining  his  proposed  fourth 
amendment,  as  revised  by  the  select 
committee,  Madison  interpreted  the 
clause,  "no  religion  shall  be  established 
by  law,"  to  prohibit  Congress  from  en- 
acting a  law  which  would  establish  a 
particular  religion  as  the  "national"  re- 
ligion. "We  may,  therefore,  infer  that 
when  Madison  used  the  clause,  "laws 
as  might  establish  a  national  re- 
ligion," he  was  not  referring  to  laws. 
State  or  Federal,  which  merely  affect  re- 
ligion in  general. 

Although  incidental  to  the  present  dis- 
cussion of  Madi.son.  the  remarks  of 
Congressman  Ben,iamin  Huntington,  of 
Connecticut,  at  this  point  in  the  debate 
undci'score  the  irony  of  the  decision  in 
Engel  versus  Vitale. 

Mr  Huntington  said  that  he  feared  •  •  • 
that  the  words  might  be  taken  in  such  lati- 
tude as  to  be  extremely  hurtful  to  the  cause 
of  religion.  He  understood  the  amendment 
to  mean  what  had  been  expressed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia;  but  others  might  And 
It  convenient  to  put  another  conatructlon 
upon  It.  •   •   • 

By  the  charter  of  Rhode  Island,  no  religion 
could  be  established  by  law;  he  could  give  a 
history  of  the  effecta  of  such  a  regulation; 


indeed  the  people  were  now  enjoying  the 
blessed  fruits  of  it.  He  hoped,  therefore,  the 
amendment  would  be  made  In  such  a  way  as 
to  secure  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  a  free 
exercise  of  the  rights  of  religion,  but  not  to 
patronize  those  who  professed  no  religion  at 
all  (Id.,  pp.  730-731). 

Madison  moved  during  the  debate  on 
the  proposed  amendment,  as  revised  by 
the  select  committee,  to  insert  "na- 
tional" before  "religion."  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  word  "national "  had 
appeared  in  the  proposed  fourth  amend- 
ment as  originally  introduced  by  Madi- 
son. 

Referring  again  to  the  debate: 

Mr.  Madison  thought,  il  the  word  "na- 
tional" was  inserted  before  religion,  it  would 
satisfy  the  minds  of  honorable  gentlemen. 
He  believed  that  the  people  feared  one  sect 
might  obtain  a  preeminence,  or  two  combine 
together,  and  establish  a  religion  to  which 
they  would  compel  others  to  conform.  He 
thought  If  the  word  "national"  was  Intro- 
duced, it  would  point  the  amendment  di- 
rectly to  the  object  it  was  intended  to  pre- 
vent (id.,  p.  731). 

Madison  withdrew  his  motion  after 
Elbridge  GeiTy  had  pointed  out  the 
political  oveilones  of  "national"  as  com- 
pared with  •federal;"  nevertheless,  it  is 
clear  that  to  Madison  the  term  "reli- 
gion" in  the  proposed  fourth  amendment 
meant  "national  reUgion."  His  remark 
that  "one  sect  might  obtain  a  preemi- 
nence aiid  establish  a  religion."  is  hardly 
consistent  with  the  Supreme  Court's  in- 
terpretation of  the  establishment  clause 
in  Engel  against  Vitale. 

On  August  17,  1789,  the  House  began 
to  discuss  Madison's  fifth  amendment  as 
revised  by  the  select  committee.  This 
amendment,  it  will  be  remembered, 
would  have  prohibited  the  States  from 
infringing  the  "equal  rights  of  con- 
science," but  not  from  establishing  re- 
ligions. In  defense  of  his  proposal. 
Madison  is  reported  to  have  made  the 
following  argument: 

Mr.  Madison  conceived  this  to  be  the  most 
valuable  amendment  In  the  whole  list.  If 
there  were  any  reason  to  restrain  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  from  Infring- 
ing upon  these  essential  rights.  It  was  equally 
necessary  that  they  should  be  secured  against 
the  State  governments.  He  thought  that  if 
they  provided  against  the  one,  it  was  as  nec- 
essary to  provide  against  the  other,  and  was 
satisfied  that  It  would  be  equally  grateful  to 

the  people  (id.,  p.  755). 

Madison's  proposed  fourth  and  fifth 
amendments,  as  revised  by  the  select 
committee,  were  passed  by  the  House 
with  some  modifications  and  sent  to  the 
Senate  on  August  24. 

The  Senate  rejected  the  proposal  to 
protect  the  free  exercise  of  religion  from 
State  infringement.  It  also  modified 
the  House  version  of  Madison's  proposed 
fourth  amendment  to  read: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  establishing 
articles  of  faith  or  a  mode  of  worship,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  of  religion 
(Senate  Journal,  First  and  Second  Cong.,  p. 
77). 

A  conference  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, and  on  September  24  and  25 
the  House  and  Senate,  respectively,  ap- 
proved the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Madison's  position  during  the  con- 
gressional debates  on  his  proposed  fourth 
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and  fifth  amendments  may  be  summa- 
rized as  follows: 

First,  the  free  exercise  of  religion  is  a 
basic  right  of  the  Individual  which  miist 
be  preserved  from  any  encroachment  by 
either  the  Federal  or  the  State  govern- 
ments. 

Second,  the  Federal  Government  must 
be  prohibited  from  establishing  a  reU- 
gion, that  Is.  from  designating  a  partic- 
ular religion  as  the  national  religion. 

Third,  the  Federal  Government^ — and 
certainly  the  State  governments — are 
not  to  be  prohibited  from  enacting  leg- 
islation which  affects  religion  but  which 
does  not  establish  a  particular  religion. 

Madison's  "Memorial  and  Remon- 
strance" of  1784  is  an  important  land- 
mark in  the  struggle  for  freedom  of  reli- 
gion and  separation  of  church  and  state. 
It  was  directed  against  a  proposal  ad- 
vanced by  Patrick  Henry  in  the  Virginia 
House  of  Delegates  to  raise  funds, 
through  assessments,  for  the  salaries  of 
teachers  of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
"Remonstrance"  paved  the  way  for  the 
enactment  2  years  later  of  JefTer.son's 
bill  establishing  religious  freedom  In  Vir- 
ginia. 

On  July  26, 1952, 1  Inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  text  of  a  speech 
which  I  delivered  last  year  on  "Madi- 
son's Contributions  to  Religious  Free- 
dom." In  that  speech  I  di.«;cussed  the 
"Memorial  and  Remonstrance"  at  some 
length. 

It  Is  sufEcient  at  tliis  time  to  point  out 
that  Madison's  argument  In  his  "Re- 
monstrance" against  using  State  funds 
to  subsidize  religion  must  not  be  taken  to 
imply  that  he  objected  to  giving  public 
recognition  to  the  Deity.  The  "Remon- 
strance" was  directed — not  against  reli- 
gion— but  against  the  estabUshment  of 
a  particular  religion.  Section  9  remon- 
strated against  the  subsidy  proposal. 

Because  the  proposed  establishment  is  a 
departure  from  that  generous  policy  which, 
offering  an  asylum  to  the  persecuted  and 
oppressed  of  every  nation  and  religion,  prom- 
ised a  luster  to  our  country,  and  an  accession 
to  the  number  of  its  citizens  What  a 
melancholy  mark  In  the  bill  of  sudden  de- 
generacy. Instead  of  holding  forth  an 
asylum  to  the  persecuted.  It  Is  Itself  a  signal 
of  persecution.  It  degrades  from  the  equal 
rank  of  citizens  all  those  whose  opinions  In 
religion  do  not  bend  to  those  of  the  legisla- 
tive authority.  ("Letters  and  Other  Writ- 
ings of  James  Madison."  vol,  I,  1865,  J.  B. 
Llpplncott  &  Co..  p.  166.) 

Madi-son  concluded  his  "Memorial  and 
Remonstrance"  with  the  following 
words : 

We,  the  subscribers,  say  that  the  general 
assembly  of  thi*  Commonwealth  have  no 
such  authority  And  in  order  that  no  effort 
may  be  omitted  on  our  part  against  so  dan- 
gerous an  usurpation,  we  oppose  to  It  this 
remonstrance  earnestly  praying,  as  we  are  in 
duty  bound,  that  the  Supreme  Lawgiver  of 
the  Universe,  by  illuminating  those  to  whom 
It  is  addressed,  may,  on  the  one  hand,  turn 
their  councils  from  every  act  which  would 
affront  His  holy  prerogative  or  violate  the 
trust  committed  t.o  them;  and,  on  the  other, 
guide  them  Into  every  metisure  which  may  be 
worthy  of  His  blessing,  redound  to  their 
own  praise,  and  establish  more  firmly  the 
liberties,  the  prosperity,  and  the  happiness  of 
the  Conunonwealth  (id.,  p.  169). 

Madison's  belief  that  "e.'^tablishment 
Of  religion"  meant  establishment  of  a 
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particular  religion  is  expressed  In  several 
of  his  letters. 

On  March  2,  1819,  he  wrote  to  Robert 
Walsh : 

It  was  the  universal  opinion  of  the  cen- 
tury preceding  the  last,  that  civil  govern- 
ment could  not  stand  without  the  prop  of  a 
religious  establishment  (Id.,  p.  125). 

And  on  July  10,  1822,  to  Edward 
Livingstone : 

It  was  the  belief  of  all  sects  at  one  time 
that  the  establishment  of  religion  by  law, 
was  right  and  necessary;  that  the  true  reli- 
gion ought  to  be  established  In  exclusion  of 
every  other;  and  that  the  only  question  to 
be  decided  was,  what  was  the  true  religion. 
The  example  of  Holland  proved  that  a  toler- 
ation of  sects  dissenting  from  the  estab- 
lished sect  was  safe,  and  even  useful.  The 
example  of  the  Colonies,  now  States  which 
rejected  religious  establishments  altogether, 
proved  that  all  sects  might  l>e  safely  and  ad- 
vantageously put  on  a  footing  of  eqUal  and 
entire  freedom  (Id.,  pp.  275-276). 

In  a  letter  of  1832  to  Reverend  Adams. 
Madisoii  wi'Ote: 

In  most  of  the  governments  of  the  Old 
World  the  legal  establishment  of  a  particular 
religion  and  without  or  with  very  little  toler- 
ation of  others  makes  a  part  of  the  p>olltlcal 
and  civil  organization.   •    •    • 

Until  Holland  ventured  on  the  experimient 
of  combining  a  liberal  toleration  with  the 
establishment  of  a  particular  creed.  It  was 
taken  for  granted,  that  an  exclusive  and  In- 
tolerant establishment  was  essential.  •  •  • 
The  prevailing  opinion  in  Europe.  England 
not  exi>ected.  has  been  that  religion  could 
not  be  preserved  without  the  support  of 
government  nor  government  be  supported 
without    an   est.iblished    religion.   •    •    • 

It  remained  for  North  America  to  bring 
the  great  and  Interesting  subject  to  a  fair, 
imd  finally  to  a  decisive  test,  t  "Writings  of 
James  Madison,"  vol.  9,  ed.  GalUard  Hunt, 
pp.  484-488.1 

If  any  doubt  remains  regarding  Madi- 
son's altitude  toward  legislation  affect- 
ing religion,  but  not  establishing  a  reli- 
gion, it  should  be  resolved  by  the  fact 
that  Madison  was  a  member  of  the  joint 
committee  for  appointing  chaplains  for 
the  two  bodies  of  Congress,  that  he  ap- 
proved, as  President,  bills  appropriating 
funds  for  the  payment  of  the  chaplains 
of  Congress  and  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and,  further,  that  he  approved  as  Presi- 
dent bills  appropriating  funds  for  the 
promotion  of  religion  and  religious  edu- 
cation among  the  Indians. 

C.    THOMAS    JEFFERSON 

In  Everson  against  Board  of  Education 
("Writings  of  James  Madison."  vol.  9,  ed., 
Gaillard  Hunt ' ,  Mr.  Justice  Black 
stated  at  page  16; 

In  the  words  of  JelTerson,  the  clause 
against  establishment  of  religion  by  law 
was  Intended  to  erect  "a  wall  of  separation 
between  church  and  state." 

In  recent  years,  the  Supi-cmc  Court 
has  misinterpreted  what  Jefferson  meant 
by  "a  wall  of  separation."  A  review 
seems  appropriate,  therefore,  of  Jeffer- 
son's concept  of  the  church-state  re- 
lationship. 

I  will  begin  with  the  epitaph  wliich 
Jefferson  wrote  for  inscription  upon 
his  tombstone.     It  reads  quite  simply: 

Here  was  burled  Thomas  Jefferson,  author 
of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence, 
of  the  statute  of  Virginia  for  religious 
freedom  and  father  of  the  University  of 
Virginia, 


Presumably  Jefferson  considered  these 
three  achievements  to  be  the  most  sig- 
nificant of  his  contributioiis  to  society. 
Therein  we  find  his  concept  of  the  proper 
relationship  between  church  and  state. 

In  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
Jefferson  wrote  these  familiar  words; 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident; 
that  all  men  •  •  •  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  unalienable  rights;  that  among 
these  are  Ule,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

In  conclusion  Jefferson  stated: 

With  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of 
divine  providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to 
each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our 
sacred  honor. 

Jefferson  Introduced  his  bill  for  estab- 
lishing religious  freedom  in  Virginia  on 
June  13,  1779.  It  was  adopted  In  1786. 
Section  1  begins: 

Well  aware  that  the  opinions  and  belief 
of  men  depend  on  their  own  will,  but  follow 
involuntarily  tiie  evidence  proposed  \-o  their 
minds;  that  Almighty  God  hath  created  the 
mind  free,  and  munilested  his  supreme  will 
that  free  it  shall  remain  by  n^aklng  It  alto- 
gether insusceptible  of  restraint  (Padover. 
op.  clt..  p.  946) . 

Tlie  bill  concludes  with  these  words: 

We  the  General  Assemb:y  of  Virginia  do 
enact  tliat  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to 
frequent  or  support  any  religious  worship, 
place,  or  ministry  whatsoever,  nor  shall  be 
enforced,  restrained,  molested,  or  b\irthened 
In  his  body  or  goods,  or  shall  otherwise  suf- 
fer, on  accciunt  of  his  religious  opinions  or 
belief;  but  that  all  men  shall  be  free  to  pro- 
fess, and  by  argunient  to  maintain,  their 
opinions  in  matters  of  religion,  and  that  the 
same  shall  In  no  wise  diminish,  enlarge,  or 
affect  their  civil  capacities  (Id.,  p    947). 

These  two  documents  mark  Jefferson 
unmistakably  as  an  advocate  of  religious 
freedom  and  as  an  opponent  of  the  es- 
tabhshment  of  religion.  His  interpreta- 
tion of  "establishment"  is  clearly  defined 
in  the  following  excerpt  from  a  paper 
which  Jefferson  wrote  in  FebruaiT  1826: 

The  attack  on  the  estabUshment  of  a  dom- 
inant religion,  was  first  made  by  myself.  It 
could  be  carried  at  first  only  by  a  suspen- 
sion of  salaries  for  one  year,  by  battling  it 
again  at  the  next  session  for  another  year, 
and  so  from  year  to  year,  until  the  public 
mind  was  ripened  for  the  bill  for  establishing 
religious  freedom.,  which  I  had  prepared  for 
the  revised  code  also  This  was  at  length 
established  permanently,  and  by  the  efforts 
chiefly  of  Mr.  Madison,  being  myself  In  Eu- 
rope at  the  time  that  work  was  brought  for- 
ward (Id..  Padover,  p.  1295). 

Or  as  P.  A.  Bruce  said  in  his  "History 
of  the  University  of  Virginia": 

Jefferson  was  fully  resolved  to  tear  up  the 
Episcopal  Establishment  of  Virginia  root  and 
branch,  whenever  the  hour  seemed  oi^portune 
to  do  so.  He  was  eager,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
raze  the  whole  system  of  monojxsly.  which. 
In  1776,  he  found  In  existence  in  the  new 
Commonwealth;  but  he  was  particularly  Im- 
patient to  demolish  that  branch  of  It  which 
w.ts  represented  In  the  union  of  the  church 
with  the  state.  ("History  of  the  University 
of  Virginia."    vol,  1,  Bruce,  P   A  ,  p    22  j 

In  providing  for  religious  worship  at 
the  University  of  Virginia,  Jefferson 
showed  again  that  his  insistence  upon 
the  separation  of  the  State  from  an  es- 
tablislied  religion  was.  by  no  means,  to 
include  the  separation  of  the  State  from 
religion  generally. 
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The  University  of  Virginia,  of  course, 
has  been  a  tax-supported,  educational 
system  on  State  property  ever  since  its 
foundation.  While  rector  of  the  uni- 
versity, Jefferson  submitted  to  the  board 
of  visitors  the  following  regulation,  which 
James  Madison,  as  a  member  of  the 
board,  approved: 

One  or  llliel  •  •  •  rooms  on  [the]  •  •  • 
miUdle  noor  (of  the  library  1  shall  be  used 
for  aniiuiil  examinations,  for  lectures  to  such 
8chtx)U  as  are  too  numerous  for  their  ordi- 
nary school  room,  and  for  religious  worship 
(id  .p  nil). 

Jefferson  wrote  on  October  7,  1822: 

In  the  stuno  report  of  the  commUitlonprH 
of  I8ia  It  wivs  staled  by  thorn  that  "in  con- 
fi)rmit.y  with  tiie  principles  of  con«muiu>n, 
which  place  all  sects  of  religion  on  an  equul 
footing,  with  the  Jealousies  of  the  dlfToreiit 
secu  In  (fuarrtlng  that  eqiiallty  from  en- 
croachment or  surprise,  and  with  the  senti- 
mental of  the  lenlslature  in  froedoni  of  reli- 
gion. mftnlfcstPd  on  former  occasions,  tliry 
hod  not  proposed  that  any  profrssorshlp  ot 
divinity  should  be  psiablished  m  the  uni- 
versity,   •   •   • 

It  was  not,  however,  to  be  undorstrvxl  thiit 
Instruction  m  religious  opinion  and  duties 
was  meant  to  bo  preclvided  by  the  public  avi- 
thorllles,  lui  IndltTrrent  to  the  Intcroats  of 
society  On  the  contrary,  the  relations 
which  exist  between  man  and  his  Maker, 
and  the  duties  re«uUln«  from  those  rclationn, 
are  the  most  interesting  and  Important  lo 
every  human  being,  and  the  most  lucvimbciit 
on  his  study  and  Investigation,  The  want 
of  Instruction  in  the  various  creeds  of  re- 
llglous  faith  existing  among  our  cltlzenn 
presents,  therefore,  a  chasm  In  a  genenil  in- 
stitution of  the  useful  sciences. 

But  it  was  thought  that  this  want,  and 
the  entrusiment  to  each  society  of  Instruc- 
tion In  lis  own  doctrine,  were  evtU  of  lens 
danger  than  a  permission  to  the  public  ati- 
thorltles  to  dictate  mixles  or  principles  of 
rellglo\js  Instruction,  or  than  opportunities 
f\irnlshed  them  by  giving  countenance  or 
Ascendancy  to  any  one  sect  over  aniuher  A 
remedy,  however,  hiu  been  suggested  of 
promising  aspect,  which,  while  it  excludes 
the  public  uuliiorliles  froni  the  domain  of 
religious  freedom,  will  give  to  the  sectarian 
schools  of  divinity  the  full  benefit  the  pviblU- 
provisions  made  for  ln»«tr\ictlon  In  the  other 
branches  of  science  Thi*se  branches  are 
equally  necesxarv  to  i  he  divine  as  to  the 
other  professional  or  cl  11  characters,  to  en- 
able then^  to  ruinil  the  duties  of  their  catling 
Willi   understanding    and    usrr\ilnoss 

Jpff«M-!«on  went  on  to  ronrludr: 
It  has,  therefore,  been  in  contemplatuni, 
and  suggested  by  sonie  plotts  Individual*,  who 
perceive  the  advantages  of  associating  other 
studies  with  those  of  religion,  to  establish 
their  rellglovis  «chools  on  the  confines  of  the 
universnv,  so  ai  to  «ive  to  their  stvidents 
re\dy  and  coummiIc:,'  ;u-rr!«,s  and  attrnilance 
on  the  sclcntinc  lectures  of  the  utilvorslty; 
and  lo  maintain,  by  that  means,  those 
destined  for  the  religious  profe.>!sli'ns  on  as 
hlt;h  a  standing  of  sclenrc,  and  of  personal 
writfht  and  resix>ctablllty.  ns  may  be  ob- 
t  iir.cd  by  others  from  the  benefits  of  the 
ur.Sversity  Kuch  establishments  would  of- 
Tir  the  further  and  greater  advantage  of  en- 
abling the  stvidentji  of  the  iinlverslty  lo  at- 
tend religious  exercises  with  the  professor  of 
their  particular  sect,  either  In  the  rooms  of 
the  b\iildinK  still  to  be  erected,  and  destined 
to  that  purpose  under  impartial  re^^ulatlons, 
,ia  propo»e<l  m  the  ."lame  report  of  the  cmn- 
miSBloners.  or  In  the  lecturing  rooni  of  Buch 
professor 

\\\  such  propo«lllona  the  M.illois  me  dlo- 
p  loetl  i«i  lenil  a  willing  ear  and  woulvl  ihink 
11  Uielr  Uuiy  lo  gi^»  ey*ry  envH>uiM|t«Mui»nt, 


'.  nn- 

Ho 

I,'.  !  or 


by  assuring  to  those  who  might  choose  such 
a  location  frir  their  schools,  that  the  regula- 
tions of  the  university  should  be  so  modified 
and  accommodated  as  to  plve  every  facility  of 
access  and  attend, mce  to  ihelr  s'.udentfi,  with 
such  regulated  use  also  as  may  be  permitted 
to  the  other  student.-;,  of  the  library  which 
may  hereafter  be  acquired,  either  by  public 
or  private  munincence.  But  always  under- 
sUmdms  that  these  schools  shall  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  university  and  of  each  other. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  complete  the 
circle  of  the  useiui  si  -.eiices  embraced  by  this 
ln,itiiuuon,  and  -*.<  \\\<.\  fill  the  chasm  now 
existum'  on  principles  which  would  leave  In* 
violate  the  conmu utional  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, llie  nu*t  inalii'ii.ible  and  Slicred  Of  all 
human   riKlifn    i  ul     :'P    s*'^''  068). 

ji'fTfr.'ion'.H  iiconi  w.y  I'rcildent  of  thp 
Unit(-d  suites  fin  till  r  conflrm*  the  fact 
timl  hl.s  oppoNiticii  'i>  ilK'  ('Ntiil)llNliin(>ni 
of  a  ixirllfuliir  rollwion  did  not  cxtciul  to 
luwH  nfTortUiM  n-lU'loii   m  KnuM'ii! 

Llko  MudLson.  JcfTcrsoii  sIi'.ikh!  h; 
tlloi'l/UlK  itppropMntioiis  [or  l!.r 
nu'lU  of  rhiiplnlns  m  boMi  Hi-  i: 
Congir.s.s  iind  in  lln-  Aimed  l-'i^icr: 
alMO  slKncd  bills  approi)i'i»'-iii>'  !  !'> 
thp  promotion  of  religion  and  irli«lou« 
education  nmonw  tin-  Iiiduins  These 
hitter  appropriations  i (vaulted  from  ft 
treaty  concludi'd  witli  !lic  Kaskaskla 
Indlan.s  and  simiI  to  ilic  Sr;,a'i  on  Octo- 
ber 31,  1803,  by  I'rivsidn:'  ,Ii  l!r;  mm.  It 
coiUuliU'd  the  foilowui.    pa..,-.Ufit'. 

And  wheieiiN  Mie  i'fi-\!<T  Ii.rt  Of  the  SAld 
irllic  h,»\e  been  hipli.-i'd  mi,.1  'rrelved  IntO 
the  t'atholic  Cluiri  !i  to  w  hw  i;  •,  hi'y  arc  much 
attached,  tlie  fiiSlr.l  Si.i'rr;  will  give,  an- 
nually, for  7  vc.irw  tli'o  \  \K.\n{  the  tupport 
of  a  piici!  of  that  I'clU:!  i;  '.v  liO  Will  •n|»if 
to  perform  for  miid  '. iiiir  '•..v  duties  of  his 
otTli'i',  and  alwo  to  i;,-/i  ,:'  -\  i  ninny  of  their 
children  a«  ixisnilile  in  tiw  ruUinentS  Of 
lltrraHire  And  tl>e  Vniied  ,si,,!,s  will  fur- 
ther wive  the  K\\\\\  .:  *  luo  lo  assist  the  said 
tribe  m  the  ercni.  o  ,!  ,i  church,  ("Ameri- 
can State  raper«.  Cl.i.ss  XI,"  YOl.  LV,  p.  M7.) 

Clearly,  Thoma,-.  .It^fTctM!!^,  did  not 
mean  that  the  "wall  ol  .scpai ntlon"  wna 
U)  be  HO  in.suimountablo  ,i>  in  p:oc,  ato 
any  rhurch-,state  rehilion.sl-,ip  ^^  l',,ito\  >  i- 
In  January,  i7UU,  he  wiulu  lu  liUtuiHe 
Oerry ; 

I  am  for  freedom  of  r«ll|lon,  imd  against 
ail  m.iiirvivers  to  bring  About  a  Itgal  aioand- 

ency  of  one  ncci  u\  er  .u-.ither  (PadOVtri  op. 
cll      p    Jrl.li 

JefTeifinns  po.sition  l.s  well  .suminarllRCd 
In  '  Heliwuui  and  Kduratlon  Under  the 
(,'on.stitiitlon,"  liy  .laincs  M  O'Neill  who 
states : 

At  anv  rate  we  know  conclusively.  If  W* 
know  .Jetlerson  tlial  ho  could  not  possibly 
have  been  tlUuK.ng  of  A  wall  so  high,  SO 
unpi'c>'nai)li',  sn  absolute,  so  completely 
without  gales,  •  r  Killcs,  or  friendly  openings, 
us  forever  to  prohibit  any  Intercourse,  nelgh- 
b.irly  help,  or  cooperation  of  any  kind  be- 
tween, tjovcrnment  and  religion  (p,  83). 

D     NORTHWViT  OKDINANCS 

The  Northwest  Ordinance  was  pa.ssed 

by  the  Continental!  Cuiu.'.os.s  in  1787  and 
amimed  by  the  First  Cu!u:rcss  on  Au-^ust 
7,  1789  II  provided  tor  Wv'  ■■>v,.inment 
of  llu'  territory  bounded  h\  Wv  \\>.:\s- 
slppl  and  Ohio  Hive;,-;  ai.d  11, u  U.tUt 
Lake.s 

Tlie  Northwest  Teiinorv  na^.  M!'.d»>r 
Kederal  luri.sdliMiun  until  it.-.  ronipoioiiUl 
beeanu*  Hlates  Aeeoidinnly,  IhO  Wlft" 
^llln^hl|>  tliere  lie!  ween  eliurch  and  Htata 
In  Aliiiur^oanl   in   inteipietinti    what   the 


framers  of  the  first  amendment  meant 
by  laws  "respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion." 

Article  III  of  the  Ordinance  stated  in 
part: 

Religion,  moruluv  and  knowledge,  being 
necessary  to  good  g  vemna-n;  ai,d  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind,  school.s  and  the  means 
of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraKcd. 

The  church-state  relation.ship  in  Ohio 
was  n  particularly  clo.se  one  In  an  ar- 
til'!  •  uritte!\  for  the  Mi.ssi.ssiiijji  Valh^y 
I!,-.'r;:  :cal  A.s.soclation,  MarMiifet  J  Mit- 
cht..  .staled. 

Wo  usually  any  the  church  ana  m  '-,  i  y^_^ 
hand  in  hand  b\!t  In  the  cane  o!  ()h,M  ,iiie 
would  rather  h,iv   ilie  I'luin  h   wuh  the   ju.wrr 

!,,'!.,:.;;  Mil'  f,Oltr-  e<  1  >  li  :i  I  Id  1 1  a  1  Cll  t  tT  pTlM'S, 
|.  ,  ,   ,,,,    y\,,~    sv\\     inr.-p!,,  n    nl    thi-    plan    to    Col- 

nnlM     Ohio,     ManaMTh     Culler     Cnnnrrii.i- 
tlonlst  minister  and  chief  oITIum 
company— had  plan  tied    i 


the    State    In    jjenrral    aial 
Us  rarlv   exe(\iM\t'«   seems 


the  Ohio 
!m\ii  i|     a     h'liMl. 

instltutinn  of  learnint):  in  wiuch  tr.Mninty 
and  re'.Klin  should  be  a  pait  ni  Hic  i  orri.  u- 
lum  sUUe    :,.■.  !,<    pul.x  !!    in    li.i.  ■.eriniili    ■  thai 

WIVS  the  1  ii^s  'A. IN  1"  make  u',i,'('i,H  c  ';  r  'tm 
to  law," 

•  *  •  •  • 

In  l7Hii  tia   Hi.i<    (onipany  bargained  for 

two  town- I'm"  1  :•  a  college  and  In  1797  an 
academy  'Aas  eve,  -eU  .\\  M,ir:et'u  •  •  *  In 
1708,  the  Conne(  ticMt  a-ieir.'  \\  aiithorl/ed 
the  sale  of  the  rest  nf  tlir  r--.  r.  e    iirovldlnu 

that  the  monr\  ar.NUl«  frdlU  tlie  hali-  tlu'M',  f 
should  consul  ute    a    pcpelu,.:    f'Wul     the    l:   • 

terest  on  which  \v,ih  t..  he  a],:  i -pi  .I'eo  i  . 
the  use  and  beneiu  nt  the  hevei.ii  .•.  ,;,■,•.,;.  - 
Ileal  societies,  churcli''.-i  (t  c  >),k'I' i'..i' i,i!,,-.  ••t 
all  denomlntlons  m  tin-  leniturv  t-  n.  ai>. 
piled  to  the  support  nf  tneir  nuni-'fii  tuai 
schools.  ("Relltflon  in  Karlv  Oli  •>  Mar- 
garet J,  Mllchell,  MU'.l.'.Klppl  Valley  »>!(.lorlral 
Association        P  oceetlUiKN        (lt)lr>    in,  )ip 

70  so.) 

Rev,  Hiehaid  J  (label,  A  M  ST  I), 
noted  In  Ins  hook,  '  IMiljhe  I'linds  for 
Cluu'ch  and  I'rU  ate  .Seliools 

There  was  i,  ■  >  v  IukImo  nf  reliK'l'ai'.  m  !,'.,)« 
or  religious  <-i[w\\^,"\\  m   this  (iihtritiu!ini\ 

|0f    funds),    Mo.e 

In  the  persois  n: 
to  have  eonsutered  tlie  intimate  union  I'l  re- 
ligion and  e<nuutlon  as  exjirei.Med  In  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  and  in  the  .siair  con- 
stlt\iMt  n  iiH  a  binding  mjunelinn  to  en- 
en  a  ,irte  reli^jiiain  t-ducatlnn  ( pp   Jft7    -TiH), 

Jii  S'ulr  ol  Ohio.  etc.  V  The  Tnisfrrx 
of  .v.,  .".1.  (■!<■  .  11  Olilo  ■.!■»  tllUl  '.  tlie 
foiut  wa.s  prtvselited  with  the  l.s,sue  ol 
dctenninlnp.  wlietlier  a  I'ellHlou.s  .soelely 
known  as  the  Hoinan  CailioUe  Hoelety  ol 
Delhi  TowiLshli)  wa.s  to  be  entltlt>(l  to  a 
propor!  lonalt^  .share  of  the  fund  for  ,sup- 
pn;  '  o!  irllfilon  r<e.tt«etlnK  the  petUlop, 
because  t!',e  socirlv  luid  not  met  eel  tali. 
statUtoiy  ii;uiliIU(Hiui>.s.  the  comt  noted 

that: 

The  law  now  In  force  •  •  ♦  U  found  In 

the  act  of  March  14,  1839.  "to  Incorporate 

the  original  suveved    !n-A.'!is!-,;p- "     in    the 

13th  section  of  UV.^  art  It  l8  lirv  Kled  M'.at 
each  and  every  denomlnati  ai  .  r  re:ii,;i  '■-''  '"• 
cletles,  after  giving  then-,.-'e:',  e,-,  a  n.inie  Hhall 
appoint  an  agent,  who  Khaii  pmOuce  to  the 
truBtres  a  certificate,  cnint  .lining  a  list  of 
their  I.  vna'^i  and  nvinilHTfl,  kjm'cii y!I.^;  that 
they  are  .  I'l.'cr.s  of  said  town.sUip:  and  the 
agent  sli.iil  iii",  over  an  e(pial  dividend  of 
the  r«nta,  Wlilun  :l  months  after  they  shall 
have  been  received,  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  religion  at  the  discretion  ot  each 
lOClety:  provided  that  all  members,  above 
the  agr  nf  (ft  years  shall  be  entitled  to  have 
thpir  names  enrolled  by  any  boclel\'  ( Pl^' 
JO   ^  .'  ,  . 
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The  Ohio  State  auditor's  report  of 
1939  discussed  the  close  relation.ship  of 
church  and  state  in  Ohio  at  pape  31: 

Originally,  the  care  of  these  [ministerial] 
lands  was  placed  by  Congress  In  the  hands 
of  the  State  legislature  and  locally,  iliree 
men  were  elected  lo  ha\e  rharKc  if  tlie 
lands  with  the  responslblUiy  of  lak.ng  c.ire 
of  them.  They  mcl  once  a  year,  and  after 
paying  all  claims,  including  the  servUes  of 
the  ofllcer.s  the  remainder  v^us  distributed, 
pro  rata,  to  the  dl'Terent  rellK-iiais  societies 
that  fllfd  with  the  trustee.^  a  sworsi  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  meinbcrs,  15  years 
of  age  or  older,  eai'h  living  in  the  original 
surveved  lo'Anship  No  dl.stlnctlon  wa«  made 
AS  tn  dufercnl  rell^:aais  orguni/.aiions  and 
eai  h  received  a  share  prnpnr!  loiiale  to  lis 
Iiinnlirr  of  members 

1  la-  daty  nf  adnilnlnlci:  hk  t  l.i'ne  li  lap  imw 
fa::i  ,ip.,ii  tlie  aaditnr  nf  ;>i.i'.e  wlm  In  l.ln 
.p,,'.'V  an  fUperv;,:!  (f  shii-,!  nod 
M,;!.Birii,i  i;iiiil,->  li.iB  linineilUiie  charge  of 
making  these  lands  produce  their  iitino»,i 
(list  labullui!  the  funds  and  krrplniJ  the 
(ill  irdr.     and     i    i'.'.v<  t  ,i,i:     all     lent...  ■■         (  )1,; 
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Si  here  we  find  in  tlir  State  cf  Ohio — 
vhali  ramt^  from  the  Nortlnve-t  Trrrl- 
to;  ■.  us  lute  a.s  1(13!)- -and  I  have  no 
C\a,Knen  ulueh  woulti  Indicate  tlial  the 
practice  h.us  b(<en  ternilnated  —  the  nuUi- 
tor  of  tl.e  state  di,strlbutinK  to  racli 
rellBlou.s  denomination  it.s  pro  rata  share 
of  the  anntial  net  income  from  mlnl.sle- 
rial  I.ttid 

Tl.e  n 'aiion.ship  of  chuich  and  Ktatc 
In  the  Northwest  Territory  lUu.strate.-j 
the  fae*  that  th.e  csfabli.slitnent  claii.He  m 
the  nisf  aineiidmeiu  wa.^  intended  to 
prnhihit  the  e.stabli.shnii  lU  of  a  partinilar 
ch'iKh.  In  the  New  York  prayer  ca.sr 
the  Sujireme  C'aun  d;'.tnited  that  mi'an- 
Ing. 

I.        (      U    \r!       \!N:>t 

TV.'  application  (^f  the  e.stabllshmelU 
cKi  i  !■  lu  U'li'iiui  111  the  tfiMieral  sen.se 
Waa  dlSCUMCd  at  .oine  leneth  til  a  Hou.sr 
Judiciary  C'onuiuitee  npoii  ol  1U54 
ThLn  H'lioit  nieeted  Die  pt-ntuui.s  ol 
Cl'  .'I.--  of  soNt-ial  stat(\s  that  "th<<  olflce 
Of  (.h.iplu.n  111  ihe  Army  Na\'v,  and  at 
Wc.nl  I'oinl  a!  Indian  .sl.iiion.s  and  m 
both  I!  i  i;.  ,  of  foii,'-ao  .V  ho  al)*ill.-hrd  ' 
U.S.  linuvr  lepmt.s.  Volume  2,  N(^  124 
33d  Coiu: I  (••(,•;.  1st  .seis.slon,  IHMI  f>i. 

Mr  -T. lines  Me.Tcj^urn,  of  Veimont.  re- 
vlcwln:;  llu:  leu.'tms  for  (tie  eommittee'.s 
decision  to  rrjca;    tlie  petitUui    Wfule  n,'. 

follows: 

Havlnjt  made  that  decision,  It  Is  due  thfit 
the  reason  should  bo  given.  Two  clauses  of 
the  constitution  art  relied  on  by  the  memn. 
rlalista  to  show  that  their  I'rnvrr  i.u  aid  ur 
granted.  One  of  these  Is  in  i  r  •  \':.  article, 
that  "no  religious  test  shai;  (  ,.  i  i  r  required 
OS  ft  quollflcfttlon  to  any  office  of  public  tru."!t 
under  the  United  States"  If  the  wh  le 
section  were  quoted,  we  ,"p  •  '.•  t  "a  •, 
one  could  suppose  It  in'-arhu  tu  .^pi  ly  u 
the  appointment  of  ch  M-ia.:' 

•  •  •  •  • 

Another  article  NU}>aovcd  ta  ij-'  violated  l« 
article  l  nf  amendmtni.-; 

"Coi\i;rr8,s  shall  makt*  151  l.iW  refpot.ni! 
Rn  astablishmenl  m  r..a',..n  Dnes  \i,v.r 
present  pruciu-e  vi  .i.ae  lUni  ,>rtaic'  wuat 
l«  an  •■ttthli.'^hment  i.f  relli;l'n>  l!  u.'.ihi 
hRVO  R  creed  deflnuiij  \\h.it  a  mm  lUMhl  I'e- 
llCVe;  It  lU'.-^l  httVti  rit<'S  a!id  adaianieh 
Whteh  iH'lleVirti  M\Ubl  ol'heive  l!  no  at  li.nr 
nUnUtrls  of  detlaed  t] aallta  al  InO'  1..  li.a,  h 
'Us    tlmitl'li- -^    <o.,l    :.,iaa  ,,;■,.,  I     i  up    rllMi;     It 


penalties  for  the  nonconformist.  There 
never  was  an  established  religion  without  all 
these  t  p-  1  j . 

With  regard  to  the  history  of  chap- 
lains in  Congress,  Representative 
Meacham  continued: 

Here,  as  before,  wo  shall  find  that  the  .same 
practice  was  In  existence  before  and  after 
the  adoption  of  the  con.stuuilon  The 
American  Congrehs  began  Us  f^cisltn  Sep- 
tember ."1,  1774  On  the  second  d.»y  n.'  iliC 
^e,sh.<al,  M.'-  .Sun.viel  A.laii..'.  J):  n|xx,ca' tc  open 
the  .Ncshli  ai  \v  : '.  !•,  !)r,iyer 

1  h'lve  .Mr    \V(a,,,-a(i  ..    .count  Of  It:  ".M  the 
ii'aav ;:  ^;   if    i:,f    i;r!    c.r.rref.s   there   wn*   a 
dniiht   '.a   t!,r   n.aidn  nf  na.nv  al.'  at  the  pn  ■ 
prlpty    nf    I  j.ei.a,!/    the    mttinn    wUh    ja.ivei 
and    the    re.isnii    u-    ij'oed    wan     un    hoc     llie 
Kreal  divernitv    (  f      paii.ai  and   reliyhau   l.r- 
h' t      la.'.a     a',    :a^t     Mr    ,'.ani\U'l   Atluinn     Willi 
hl.'i   K'.'V    I'll'.',    haatjii.i-:   liboiit    bin   slauildrrn 
»la!    vklll,    ;o,    la,pieR(ii\e    \  rnrialjlrnecfi    n.  v^' 
i:e:i|,.ni    t.'   I'e    met    With    ll   sUppor.e   nwla^f    ', 
dtfTerent   I  ahlir- I     rone  In   tlint  asseliibiV    and 
\Mth  tl'.p  lUr  of  n  perfect   Puritan    said  It  did 
nni   hecoinr   niri.   prn!e.-Mng  to  be  thrlMian 
n;en,    who    lii.d    cnme    tngelher    tor    unirnui 
de.,l)er,,ti  ,],    ..•.    ;!,(.   i.n.r   of    their   ev,!rn..l\ 
to  r-ay  ;!,rrf   v,  ,,'.  v.-     ■.(  Ide  :\  dllTeren  T  1;,    ;la,r 
rellglntiN    belief    Unit    tliey    cn\ild    !;    t     a,',    c^r 
man.  bow  the  knee  in  prayer  to  the  Aln.i|,'!itv 
whose   udvlcp    a:id    af,.'-lstance   tliev    linped    tn 
oljiain.    and    Indejicndenl  as  he  v.\y    and  an 
enemy  in  all  prelacy  as  he  was  Kiawn  \  >  he, 
he  m..ved  ll.,it  Kev    Mr    l)v^^he   of  the  P.p. we. - 
p  o     Char,  1;      I  I.    ;,.il    .,ail;ei.;i    tl.e    'I'!. I     ;,e    nf 
l..r,.i  e   .a   1  :  ,,\  e: 

Jolin  Adain,i  m  l.lv  lel'er  to  h.U  SVlff  :..,\f, 
la-  ii'vcr  '.a:\  a  n-nrt-  ir,  aii,t;  hpeeliuir  Mr 
l)U>-be  re.al  'l,e  I''plh,np.il  serv  ,i  e  if  Ilir 
('(■.lurh  (i|  r'anliiiid  and  then,  as  If  mn\e(l 
liy  t!)p  oci  '.ninn.  he  broke  out  into  rxtem- 
jii)r:inen  ,,,.1  p'iivir  a;al  llaae  naai  wlm  svr(e 
h1.H!UI  ti'  Iea<.it  tc  tone  l-onbtall,  tt.elr  I,^:!.'!' 
Were  lUn.ed  lo  ^ea|■^.  Ihe  fl.'odi.  nf  le.i:p  l.r 
s.iv.i,  r.-.n  (Inwn  llie  .  I'.reks  of  pacafl.-  tjiaikrrr 
who  f'tined  p  irt  of  tiKit  Intereit  !ll^•  a.-weni- 
hlv  and  deopjul  upon  It  that  where  there 
li«  a  rpirit  of  ('hil»llanlt y  there  Is  a  rpait 
which  rites  above  form  above  ceirn.noieN 
independent  (\f  stct  or  creed,  and  the  con- 
Irnvcrsies  ll]   cLifhini.:  doi-ti,ne!i      ip    .' i 

This  report  di.seussed  the  inirelu\.''e  of 
IJib'.es  b\'  tae  Continental  Coni.'ie,ss  a:. 
follows 

t  d  i:  t  ill  1  11.  :t  nnl  nf  pi,,,  r  !•-  !  t  a  e  ae 
lud  nl  HI  o:v  ':■'  ,•''.,  W  flat  tbat  Onntfrefr  \v.i.>. 
n    t    liallfTeMo  !     !   i    (he    rrllLfanid    imerr-stii    nf 
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and  tbey  were  not  pecuHat'y 
e  1  haryr  of  uidllni?  cluirv  b,  and 
t;.r  lllh  (.f  iSeplenibcr  i;  .*  7  a 
liavliig  inopid.ted  w.tb.  Ih  .Mil 
prlitinK  an  rdillnn  nf  ;ia  ooo 
Pibi,..,  mid  nnding  th.Tt  »  tliev  w  aid 
lie  conipelted  to  urnd  nhro.id  (nr  I  \  ]ie  no, I 
ji  ipi-r  with  an  advance  (if  lltvyT'J  ]{)>>  ('  .n- 
presB  \  t  I  ed  to  instinct  tt.r  (aaiirnlMec  nn 
Oon.nirrre  tn  iinjiort  20  000  Piblrs  finni 
.">.  ntaind  and  llnllatid  into  tl.e  (llfTer- 
I  :■ ',  ji  .;  t '  :  '■'.('  I'M  >a  'I  be  rc.is,  a  ..i  •  .,:acil 
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ti'.f-:     in   the   h.dl   trom  whU'h   t'oaijrthh  w.iii 

hnull      l,i      be      .1      :    lrt,:ln,i  j.t      ihul      llnpnll.lUt 

i.oia  (a.i,f;n..i  vv,.h  p,i..-ftU!t{  an  videi  !ni  ini- 
porllo^■     .'u  ooa     Ihhles,     and     yrl     we     have 

nevo  biald  tb.it  \Ui)  V»ele  (IwOirr.l  bv 
Ibiar  gtneic.l.n.i  ol  anv  nMrn.pt  lo  uailt) 
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The  House  Judiciary  Committee  re- 
port went  on  to  discuss  the  prayer  of 
Benjamm  Franklin  in  the  Federal  Con- 
vention of  1787,  In  this  prayer,  Frank- 
lin appealed  to  the  "Father  of  LiphUs  to 
lilummai^e  the  understandings  "of  this 
as,sembly,  groping,  as  it  were,  in  the  dark 
to  find  political  truth."  The  report  con- 
tinued by  revHwmK  the  action  taken  by 
tiie  First  Congress  in  providing  for 
chaiiluins: 

The  Firn  Cnnpfrcis  under  ihe  Constitution 
bei.'an  mi  ihe  41!-.  of  March  1780,  but  there 
^^a^  imt  n  cpioi  am  f  ir  business  nil  the  1st 
nf  April  on  ibc  Bin  of  ihiU  ii.nni!,  o,i\ei 
K,,»iAoiih  \k,,»  iippi  anted,  on  the  piu  i  o!  ii.e 
.'■(a. ate,  lu  iia.fia'  with  a  (aimmlttee  of  the 
11  n.M"    nil    rales     iii.d    on    tbe   appolntliUM.l    of 

c  baplr.liid  Tlie  llnoBr  chose  rive  men— 
pniuiinot  niund  Tut  ker  Hhermnn  and 
M.^dlKnii  'I'lie  !eio;;t  (.f  tbeir  (amsnlini lon 
was  a  reconunendat  Ion  to  appoint  two  ehnp 
lalns  of  different  denomlnntions- utie  by  the 
henate  and  one  by  the  Monse  to  iniei- 
rlaUi^'e  wrrklv  'Ibe  ,Sr'late  nppi,u,lrd  Uj a 
I'lnVoM,   r,;.    the   J,V,!,   (  r   April 

On  tbie  IM  d;,v  n,'  M.iy  Wasl.lngt.  a'x  f,i»t 
!  pe(  I  b  WHO  re:n:l  t  •!,r  Hnare  and  t!,r  f!»', 
!  w  ■-.rrir.  iifter  tl,:.'  rpeecl;  war  the  (ippna  »- 
tata  t  f  II'  1  '!;.  ;,  chaiilnai  Py  whom  Wus 
tbif.  p\!.:\  made''  Three  oat  of  six  of  tli:it 
j  .ml  c nn.aaiie'-  were  members  of  the  C m- 
\r!,',;,,n  that  fran-,cd  the  Conntitution 
M,.dlson  Lr.hwortb  and  .Sherman  passed  di- 
rectly fmm  tbt  b.i..  I  f  ihti  Convention  to  the 
Hall  of  Coib:rej..h  l),d  they  noi  know  what 
uas  constltuilor.a:  ^  •  •  •  'Hir  convention 
I  f  Virginia  ele  fi-d  .  i.  Its  flrH  d.,v  a  e! 
I.ltl — Rev  Ala.er  Wao.itMi  wla.  eiriv  n.. 
liif-  re.,(l  pra\erh  Unmedliiiely  after  ibe  c 
ib(-'  if  the  bell  tor  calling  the  laa.ven', 
N  •  '  ae  VI.::  Ml'  p  isr  that  convention  so 
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>'-"uinnuiri/,r,;-'  tlie  Judiciary  rommit- 
tee  .s  iHiMiUin  uith  repaid  to  tlie  con.stl- 
tutionality  of  chaiilams  Hepre.^t  tilai.vc 
M<  acham  concluded 

\\'\.,  e  \nur  committee  bi airve  tb..t  :  enliei 
(  ..niaivAh  n.-r  t  be  Aiiny  oi  .Ni.vy  t^i,  .ild  bi 
d(pi,ved  n!  tl.i-  .'.eiiiip  i-f  cll. pi, .an  \'..i\ 
':ii-.\  ..i.i.di-  ll;  ,t  the  rci  lesiart  .tad  aad 
li',  ,1  p  wta-  bivr  beet;,  a!;d  stanitll  cnJitlaae 
tn  bi-  eaibely  di.iced  from  each  o'ber 
lt;d  we  bej.'  leave  t  i  lemaie  (iimelves  fr.mi 
the     imp;,;  .1  in,!i    (f    asoeMUn?    that     re:.({!,ia 

I  !  '  I  n,,;M  V  nf  111  ,1  Sotapty, 
,'-,di  I  I'd  ao  Ibr  f.iund.'it  a  o,  on 
;<  'I  I  act  111  r  rents  1  ;\\  -  v«  III 
..ar  sa  e  or  p  V»er  W  ,1 ';,  ;;'  I  lit 
:  I'a  ;ii  'el,'  lima,  t  w  ' ';  ;.  •  a 
'.  tbicre  [r-  a  laiwcr  ;.b  \i  US 
t;,at  Will  reward  . nr  vii'aiv.  ;,ad  punish  our 
vacs.      In    this    a^r    ti.tie    (an    bu    no   sub- 

.'titute  for  Christian. t\    ibiit    m  its  general 

principles,  Is  the  i"e  • 
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action.  Since  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cision In  Cantvoell  v.  Connecticut,  310 
U.S.  296  f  1940) ,  however,  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment  has  been 
Interpreted  as  extending  to  the  States 
the  provisions  of  the  1st  sunendment 
dealing  with  religion,  including  both  the 
establishment  clause  and  the  freedom 
of  worship  clause. 

This  holding  of  the  Court  misinterprets 
the  intent  of  those  legislators  who 
flamed  and  who  ratified  the  14th 
amendment.  Since  the  Supreme  Court's 
misinterpretation  of  the  establishment 
clause  has  somewhat  paralleled  its  mis- 
application of  the  due  process  clause,  it 
seems  appropriate  to  review  briefly  the 
relationship  of  church  and  state  during 
and  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  14th 
amendment. 

To  begin  with,  the  14th  amendment 
was  intended  by  the  Reconstruction  Con- 
gress to  extend  to  former  slaves  existing 
State  guarantees  of  basic  rights  which 
in  certain  cases  were  being  extended  to 
whites  only.  It  was  not  intended,  either 
by  the  Senators  and  Congressmen  who 
proposed  it  or  by  the  State  legislators 
who  ratified  it,  to  superimpose  on  the 
constitutions  of  States,  both  Northern 
and  Southern,  the  particular  guarantees 
secured  to  individuals  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  against  arbitrary  Federal  action. 
Charles  Fairman,  professor  of  law 
emeritus  of  Harvard,  has  made  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  this  very  point. 
"Does  the  14th  Amendment  Incorporate 
the  Bill  of  Rights?  The  Original  Under- 
standing," Fairman.  C,  2  Stanford  Law- 
Review  5  <1949'  cited  favorably  in 
Bartkus  v.  Illinois.  359  U.S.  121  <1959). 
To  argue,  as  Mr.  Justice  Black  does, 
that  the  due  process  clause  of  this 
amendment  was  intended  to  apply  to  the 
States  every  guarantee  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  is  to  rewrite  history.  Mr.  Justice 
Black  might  ponder  the  retort  in  1871 
of  then  Representative  James  A.  Gar- 
field, of  Ohio,  to  Representative  John 
A.  Bingham,  also  of  Ohio.  Bingham,  the 
author  of  the  14th  amendment,  was 
arguing  5  years  after  the  amendment 
had  been  passed  by  Congress  that  it 
applied  the  first  eight  amendments  to 
the  States.  Garfield  denied  this:  he 
replied: 

My  colleague  can  make  but  he  cannot  un- 
make history  (Congressional  Globe.  42cl 
Cong  .  1st  sess.  (  1871)  ,  app    151  ) 

As  in  the  case  of  Congress,  debates  by 
legislators  in  the  ratifying  States  were 
free  of  any  implication  that  the  14th 
amendment  was  to  apply  the  establish- 
ment clause  to  the  States.  I  have  al- 
ready reviewed  provisions  in  the  Ohio 
constitution  and  statutes  authorizing 
the  support  of  religion  out  of  public 
funds. 

New  Hampshire  went  even  further. 
The  New  Hampshire  constitution  re- 
quired that  the  Governor,  councilors, 
senators,  and  members  of  its  house  of 
representatives  must  be  "of  the  Protes- 
tant religion."  This  provision  was  not 
eliminated  until  1877.  In  addition.  New 
Hampshire  townships  were  authorized  to 
establish  churches  where  "public  Protes- 
tant teachers  of  piety,  religion,  and  mo- 
rality" might  preach. 


In  one  of  Uie  leadlnfr  Now  Hampshire 
cases  of  the  19th  century,  Hale  v.  Ever- 
ett.  53  N.H.  9  a868> ,  these  constitutional 
provisions  were  held  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  such  a  church  by  an  advanced  Uni- 
tarian who  felt  he  could  not  call  him- 
self a  Christian.  The  majority  opinion 
pointed  out  that  the  first  amendment 
did  not  apply  to  the  States.  It  cited 
Judge  Story  to  the  effect  that  the  first 
amendment  applied  only  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  that  the  State  govern- 
ments were  free  to  enact  legislation  on 
religious  matters. 

In  1874,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michi- 
gan in  Weimer  v.  Bunbury.  30  Mich.  200, 
heard  arguments  that  a  Michigan  sta- 
tute violated  the  fourth  and  fifth  amend- 
ments to  the  U.S.  Constitution.  Judge 
Cooley  took  the  position  that  there  was 
nothing  in  this  objection: 

It  is  settled  beyond  controversy,  and  with- 
out dissent,  that  these  amendments  are  limi- 
tations upon  Federal,  and  not  upon  State 
power.      (Citing  Barron  v   Baltimore,  Ibid.) 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Judge 
Cooley  took  the  same  position  in  his  great 
work  on  "Constitutional  Limitations,*' 
which  first  appeared  in  1868.  This  same 
position  IS  maintained  in  the  eighth  edi- 
tion of  "Cooley's  Constitutional  Limita- 
tions" issued  in  1927,  which  continued  to 
quote  Judge  StoiT- 

The  history  of  the  Blaine  amendment 
of  1875  further  substantiated  the  fact 
that  the  14th  amendment  was  not  in- 
tended U)  extend  to  the  States  those  pro- 
visions of  the  1st  amendment  regarding 
religion. 

James  G  Blaine,  who  opposed  Grover 
Cleveland  m  the  presidential  campaign 
of  1884,  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1875.  On  December 
14  of  that  year,  Blaine  introduced  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  would  have 
extended  to  the  States  existing  restric- 
tions upon  the  Federal  Government  re- 
garding the  establishment  of  religion  and 
the  free  exercise  of  religion. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  ver- 
sions of  the  amendment  provided  in  part: 

No  state  shall  make  any  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof  (Congressional  Rec- 
ord, vol.  4,  pt.  6,  pp.  5189,  5453). 

Although  the  Blaine  amendment 
passed  the  House,  it  failed  to  receive  the 
two-thirds  majority  in  the  Senate.  The 
significance  of  Blaine's  proposal  lay  in 
the  fact  that  if  the  14tli  amendment  had 
already  applied  to  the  States  the  religious 
provisions  of  the  1st  amendment,  the 
Blaine  amendment  would  have  been  a 
mere  duplication. 

The  following  colloquy  between  Sena- 
tor Francis  Kernan,  of  New  York,  and 
Senator  Oliver  Morton,  of  Indiana,  illus- 
trated by  the  absence  of  any  reference  to 
the  14th  amendment  what  a  limited  ap- 
plication these  lee;islators  considered  it 
to  have.  In  this  respect  they  reflected 
the  general  sentiment  of  Congress. 

Senator  Kernan  discussed  the  Blaine 
proposal  as  follows: 

I  have  said  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  would  be  a  very  wide  de- 
parture from  correct  principles.  As  to  the 
first  clause  I  have  no  comment  to  make;  this 
declares  that  "no  State  shall  make  any  law 


r>:.;.(M  '  :i,n  iin  r(tinblli«)iinpnl  of  ritURlon,  or 
proluiMiiiin  I  ho  frrr  rxrrclw  therrof;  und  no 
rcUgli'Us  to.Ht  shall  ever  l)o  reqvilrrd  an  n  qviulu 
flcfttlon  to  any  omco  or  public  trust  under 
any  Stnte," 

That  provision  has  my  most  hearty  com- 
mendation; but  for  all  that  It  Is  not  neces- 
sary to  put  It  m  the  Federal  Const itvitlon. 
That  matter  was  discussed  In  the  Convention 
that  made  the  Constitution,  and  it  was  not 
thought  wise  to  put  in  any  such  provision, 
but  to  leave  it  to  the  States  ( Id.,  p.  5581 ) . 

Senator  Morton  answered  the  argu- 
ment of  Senator  Kernan,  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  took  the 
ground  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  should  not  Interfere  with  a  State  upon 
the  question  of  schools  or  religion,  and  my 
friend's  argument  amounts  to  this  •  •  • 
that  the  States  should  be  left  free  If  they  see 
proper  to  establish  sectarian  schools  by  pub- 
lic taxation,  and  that  if  the  State  of  New 
York  desires  to  levy  a  tax  and  collect  money 
of  the  people  to  establish,  if  you  please.  Pro- 
testant schools  on  the  one  hand  or  Catholic 
schools  on  the  other,  should  be  left  free  to 
do  that,  and  we  should  not  interfere  by  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  prevent  her. 
That  is  my  friend's  argument,  that  the 
States  should  be  left  free  to  establish  a  reli- 
gion or  to  establish  sectarian  schools  (Id  ,  p. 
5584). 

Both  Senators  in  this  colloquy  evi- 
dently believed  that  the  14th  amendment 
had  not  already  extended  to  the  States 
the  restrictions  upon  Congress  enumer- 
ated in  the  1st  amendment.  Further- 
more, the  prohibition  in  the  first  amend- 
ment agamst  "an  establishment  of 
religion  "  would  clearly  not  have  been 
construed  by  them  as  an  impediment  to 
voluntaiT  public  religious  exercises.  In 
these  beliefs,  they  represented  the  gen- 
eral feeling  of  Congress  at  that  time. 

C.    COURT    DECISIONS 

In  Holy  Trinity  Church  v.  United 
States,  134  U.S.  457  '1891  >,  the  Supreme 
Court  stated  emphatically  that  we  are  a 
religious  people: 

But  beyond  all  these  matters  no  purpose 
of  action  against  religion  can  be  imputed 
to  any  legislation.  State  or  national,  because 
this  Is  a  religious  people.  This  Is  histori- 
cally true.  From  the  discovery  of  this  con- 
tinent to  the  present  hour,  there  Is  a  single 
voice   making  this   affirmation    (p.   465). 

More  recently  Judge  Martin  P.  Burks, 
speaking  for  the  "Virginia  Supreme  Court 
of  Appeals,  declared  in  Pirkey  Brothers 
v.  Commonxcealth ,  134  Va.  713  a922», 
a  decision  upholding  the  Virginia  Sun- 
day closing  laws: 

But  from  the  creation  of  the  State  until 
the  present  time,  this  State  hjis  been  recog- 
nized as  a  Christian  State,  at  least  In  the 
sense  that  the  great  body  of  its  citizens  ad- 
here to  the  tenets  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and,  while  at  all  times  according  freedom 
of  conscience  to  all  men.  it  has  so  far  re- 
spected the  opinions  of  this  great  body  of  Its 
citizens  as  always  to  preserve  from  desecra- 
tion the  sanctity  of  Sunday  which  they  re- 
gard as  holy  (p.  717) . 

In  1940.  as  I  have  stated,  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Cantwell  v.  Connecticut,  supra. 
134  "Va.  713  (1922 1,  interpreted  the  14th 
amendment  as  extending  to  the  States 
the  provisions  of  the  1st  amendment 
dealing  with  rehgion.  An  examination 
of  McColhnn  v.  Board  of  Education, 
supra,  134  Va..  713  (1922',  and  Zorach  v. 
Clauson,  supra,  134  Va.  713  (1922 ^  illus- 
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trnlo.s  the  dlfflculty  which  the  Cowvl 
created  tor  Itself  by  RdopUns  the  Cant- 
wiil  doctrine  and  by  fulling  to  apply  the 
hi.'-tdriral  distinction  between  laws  which 
would  establish  a  particular  religion  and 
laws  which  merely  affect  religion  gen- 
erally. 

In  the  McCollum  case,  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Champaign,  111.,  instituted 
a  program  under  which  public  school 
students  with  the  permission  of  their 
parents  were  released  during  the  day  to 
attend  classes  conducted  in  the  schools 
by  representatives  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic. Protestant,  and  Jewish  faiths.  Only 
students  whose  parents  had  so  requested 
were  required  to  attend. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  this  program 
unconstitutional.  Citing  favorably  £rer- 
son  V.  Board  of  Education,  supra,  134  Va. 
713  (1922),  Mr.  Justice  Black  quoted  the 
Everson  case  in  his  majority  opinion  as 
follows: 

No  tax  in  any  amount,  large  or  small,  can 
be  levied  to  support  any  religious  activities 
or  InsMtutlons.  whatfver  tliey  may  be  called. 
or  whatever  form  they  may  adopt  to  teach 
or  practice  religion  (p.  210). 

In  spite  of  the  constitutional  history 
to  the  contrarv',  the  Court,  after  applying 
the  establishment  clause  to  the  States, 
went  on  to  hold  that  the  utilization  of  Il- 
linois tax-supported  public  schools  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Prote.stant,  Roman  Cath- 
olic, and  Jewish  religious  faiths  was  an 
establishment  of  religion. 

In  Zorach  against  Clauson,  the  Court 
reached  the  opposite  verdict  on  a  set  of 
facts  which  were  substantially  the  same, 
with  the  exception  that  students  received 
their  religious  instruction  off  the  .school 
grounds.  The  Court  determined  in  the 
Zorach  case  that  the  policy  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Education  was  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  establishment  clause. 

Distinguishing  the  two  verdicts,  the 
Court  stated  at  page  315 : 

In  the  McCollum  case  the  classrooms  were 
used  for  religious  instruction  and  the  force 
of  the  public  school  was  used  t.o  promote 
that  instruction.  Here,  as  we  have  said,  the 
public  schools  do  no  more  than  accommodate 
their  schedules  to  a  program  of  outside  reli- 
gious Instruction. 

The  Court  seemed  to  be  saying  that  in 
cases  of  this  type  the  primary  factor  to 
be  considered  is  whether  State  funds 
have  been  spent  to  further  religious  imr- 
poses.  However,  tlie  Court  m  the  Ever- 
son case  had  upheld  in  1946  the  reim- 
bursement of  parents  by  the  State  of 
NfW  Jersey  for  fares  paid  m  the  trans- 
portation of  children  by  bus  to  and  from 
Roman  Catholic  schools. 

If  the  Court,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
interpreted  the  1st  and  14th  amend- 
ments as  their  framers  intended,  this 
confusion  in  the  law  could  have  been 
avoided.  Clearly,  public  funds  in  ever\' 
State  in  the  Union  are  diverted  in  some 
way  to  the  support  of  religion.  Thi.s  is 
done,  for  example,  when  States  and  lo- 
calities grant  tax  exemptions  to  religious 
institutions. 

In  1959  the  Supreme  Court  gave  some 
indication  that  it  might  reconsider  its 
application  of  the  first  amendment  to 
the  States  and,  by  implication,  its  mis- 
interpretation    of     the     establishment 


clnvusp  I  am  referring  to  Bartkus  v, 
United  States.  359  U.S.  121,  in  which  the 
Court  upheld  a  State  prosecution  lor 
viohition  of  \Ls  own  penal  law  after  the 
appellant  had  previously  been  acquitted 
by  a  P'ederal  court  on  substantially  the 
same  evidence.    The  Court  declared: 

We  have  held  from  the  beginning  and  uni- 
formly that  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment  does  not  apply  to  the  States 
any  of  the  provisions  of  the  first  eight 
amendments  as  such  (Cites  r'\.':es  )  The 
relevant  historical  materials  have  been  can- 
vassed by  this  Court  and  by  legal  scholars. 
(Cites  Fairman,  'Does  the  14th  Amendment 
Incorporate  the  Bill  of  Rights?  The  Origi- 
nal Understanding,"  2  Stan.  L.  Rev  5  i .  These 
materials  demon.-strate  conclusively  tiiat  Con- 
gress and  the  members  of  the  legislatures  of 
the  ratifying  States  did  not  contemplate  that 
the  14th  amendmeni  was  a  shorthand  In- 
corporation of  the  first  eight  amendments 
making  them  applicable  as  explicit  restric- 
tions upon  the  States  ip    1241. 

After  the  regents'  prayer  case,  how- 
ever, any  alteration  by  the  Su])!eme 
Court  of  Its  religious  posture  since  1940 
appears  very  unlikely.  Indeed  the  ma- 
jority opinion  of  Mr.  Ju.-^tice  Black  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  Supreme  Court  in- 
tends to  follow — not  constitutional  his- 
tory— but  rather  the  Court's  own  deci- 
sions misinterpreting  it. 

ENCEL   VERSrs   \TTALE — A    DECISION    WITH 
BROAD    IMPLICATIONS 

Mr.  President,  the  repercussions  of 
Engel  against  Vitale  are  likely  to  be  far 
reaching. 

Two  cases  are  now  on  appeal  before 
the  Supreme  Court  which  offer  ample 
opportunity  for  the  Court  to  enlarge  upon 
its  recent  misinterpretation  of  the  estab- 
lishment clause.  Petitioners  m  a  third 
case.  I  understand,  intend  also  to  seek 
a  writ  of  certiorari.  These  three  cases — 
Schempp  against  School  District  of 
Abington  Township.  Murray  against 
Curlett,  and  Chamberlin  against  Dade 
County  Board  of  Public  Instruction — 
originated  m  Penn.'^ylvania,  Maryland, 
and  Florida,  respectively.  All  cases  in- 
volve the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the 
public  schools;  and  in  the  Maryland  ca.se 
the  daily  recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
is  at  i.ssue  also.  In  each  instance,  the 
student's  participation  is  voluntary. 

The  most  comprehensive  of  the  test 
ca.'^es  comes  on  appeal  from  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Florida.  In  the  Chamberlin 
case,  appellants  seek  not  only  to  termi- 
nate the  daily  reading  of  a  brief  passage 
from  the  Bible,  but  in  addition,  to  be 
relieved  of  the  singing  of  hymns  in 
music  cla,sses.  the  painting  of  pictures  on 
religious  themes,  the  decoration  of 
schoolrooms  at  Christmastime,  the  say- 
ing of  grace  or  other  prayers  at  school 
functions,  and  the  holding  of  bac- 
calaureate ceremonies  at  commence- 
ment. 

In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Florida,  which  denied 
the  claim  of  the  petitioners.  Justice  Mil- 
lard F.  Caldwell  .stated: 

To  say  that  the  vast  majority  of  students 
in  the  Dade  County  public  school  system  arc 
to  be  foreclosed  of  the  privilege  of  living  a 
few  moments  each  day  with  the  words  of  the 
Bible,  the  greatest  of  all  literature,  or  of  ob- 
serving in  the  classroom.  If  such  were  pos- 
sible, the  magnificent  painting  of     The  Last 


8ujii)rr,"  or  or  lutoiung  to  CuruBu'i  recording 
of  Adrcir  Kldpll^  '  hptiiunp  n  minority  mljiht 
fwtTcr  N>ii,r  imajtlned  anil  iiebulovm  cuiifvi- 
sion    in  u    t\ppro«ch  tliP  ridlculouB 

We  briunt'  It  necessary  that  public  edura- 
tion  give  due  recognition  to  the  place  ot 
religion  and  the  culture  and  convlctloris  of 
our  people  but  that  in  doing  so  the  prin- 
ciple of  separation  of  church  and  state  must 
be  safeguarded  The  road  is  a  difficult  one 
but,  certainly,  we  cannot  agree  that  banish- 
ing the  Bible  and  music  and  paintings  of 
religious  connotation  will  benefit  the  plaln- 
tllT's  children  in  any  material  way  We  are 
of  the  opinion  that  erasing  the  influence  of 
the  best  literature,  music,  and  art  and 
gentler  aspects  of  American  life  in  general 
would  be  to  create  an  antireligious  attitude 
In  the  schools  and  substantially  injure  the 
well-being  of  the  majority  of  'the  school- 
children. {ChambcTl;n  v  Dade  Count]/ 
Board  of  Public  In.<itruction,  June  6,  1962.) 

In  answer  to  another  question  bearing 
upon  the  lssuc.  Mr.  Justice  Caldwell  said 
the  following  about  the  embarrassment 
that  might  arise  for  children  who  do  not 
participate: 

In  the  instant  case  we  are  told  that  the 
primary  objects  of  solicitude  are  the  chil- 
dren of  the  plaintiffs,  atheists.  Unitarians, 
and  Jews,  which  children,  although  not  re- 
quired to  be  present  at  the  time,  will,  so  it  is 
said,  suffer  some  supposedly  irreparable  emo- 
tional stress  if  their  classm.ates  are  i^ermitted 
to  hear  the  Bible  read.  It  seems  more 
likely  that  the  children  in  question  are  the 
unwitting  victims  of  a  quasi-political 
contest. 

The  plaintiffs  assume,  inferentially  at  least, 
that  minorities  enjoy  a  peculiar  susceptibility 
to  psychological  and  emotional  trauma  and 
compulsions  and  are  entitled  to  some  pecu- 
liar and  fatherly  protection  against  the 
strange  ways  of  the  ordinary  .American  citi- 
zen. But  such  Is  not  the  case.  The  minor- 
ity is  entitled  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges 
and  the  same  Justice  as  are  enjoyed  by  people 
generally  as  an  Inherent  right.  The  minority 
and  the  majority  are  both  denied  the  privi- 
lege of  disrupting  the  lives  of  others  because 
of  some  hypersensitivity  or  fractious  temper- 
ament. (Chamberlin  v.  Dade  County  Board 
of  Public  Instruction ,  June  6,  1962.) 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  six  Supreme 
Court  Justices  who  struck  down  the  re- 
gents' prayer  will  .somehow  find  no  in- 
consistency in  upholding  as  constitu- 
tional the  recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  public 
schools.  Such  a  reversal  in  position 
would  be  no  more  pronounced  than  that 
already  executed  by  Mr  Justice  Douglas. 
It  IS  interesting  to  compare  his  majority 
opinion  in  Zorach  aaainst  Clauson — 
Chamberlin  against  Dade  County  Board 
of  Public  Instruction.  June  6.  1962— 
with  his  concurring  opinion  in  Engel 
against  Vitale. 

Zorach  against  Clauson  at  pages  312, 

The  first  amendment,  however,  does  not 
say  that  in  every  and  all  respects  there  shall 
be  a  separation  of  church  and  state.  Rather 
it  studiously  defines  the  manner,  the  spe- 
cific ways,  in  which  there  shall  be  no  con- 
cert or  union  or  dependency  one  on  the 
other.  That  is  the  commonsense  of  the 
matter.  Otherwise  the  state  and  religion 
would  be  aliens  to  each  other — hostile,  sus- 
picious, and  even  unfriendly.  Churches 
could  not  be  required  to  pay  even  property 
taxes.  Municipalities  would  not  be  permit- 
ted to  render  police  or  fire  protection  to  re- 
ligious groups.  Policemen  who  helped 
parishioners  into  their  places  of  worship 
would  violate  the  ConstituUon.     Prayers  in 
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our  legislative  halla;  the  appeals  to  the 
Almighty  m  the  messages  of  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive; the  proclamations  making  Thanks- 
giving Day  a  holiday;  "so  help  me  God"  In 
our  courtroom  oaths — these  and  all  other 
references  to  the  Almighty  that  run  through 
our  laws,  our  public  rituals,  our  ceremonies 
would  be  flouting  the  first  amendment.  A 
fastidious  atheist  or  agnostic  could  even  ob- 
ject to  the  supplication  with  which  the  Court 
opens  each  session:  "God  save  the  Uniied 
States  and  this  honorable  Court." 

Engel  against  Vitale  at  pages  1-6  of  the 
concurring  opinion: 

The  point  for  decision  Is  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment can  constitutionally  finance  a  re- 
ligious exercise.  Our  system  at  the  Federal 
and  State  levels  Is  presently  honeycombed 
with  such  financing  [here  he  lists  in  a  foot- 
not*  some  19  "aids').  Nevertheless,  I  think 
It  is  an  unconstitutional  undertaking  what- 
ever form  it  takes. 

•  •  •  •  • 

What  New  York  does  on  the  opening  of  Its 
public  schools  is  what  each  House  of  Con- 
gress does  at  the  opening  of  each  day's  busi- 
ness. 

In  New  York  the  teacher  who  leads  In 
prayer  is  on  the  public  payroll;  and  the  time 
she  takes  seems  minutcv;le  as  compared  with 
the  salaries  appropriated  by  State  legislatures 
and  Congress  for  chaplains  to  conduct  pray- 
ers in  the  legislative  halls.  Only  a  bare  frac- 
tion of  the  tep.chpr's  time  is  given  to  .-eciting 
this  short  22-W')rcl  prnyer.  ab-jUt  the  same 
amount  of  time  that  our  marshal  spends 
announcing  the  opening  of  our  sessions  and 
o^ering  a  priyer  for  this  Court.  Yet  for  me 
the  prmclple  is  the  same,  no  matter  how 
brlefiy  the  prayer  is  said,  for  in  each  of  the 
Instances  given  the  person  praying  Is  a  public 
official  on  the  public  payroll,  performing  a 
religloua  e.xercise  In  a  governmental  insti- 
tution. 


Conflicting  positions  of  this  type  could 
have  been  avoided  if  contemporary-  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  had  but  fol- 
lowed the  historically  sound  definition  of 
"establishment"  as  expounded  by  Judge 
Cooley — 'Cooley.  General  Principles  of 
Constitutional  Law,"  in  the  work  cited, 
page  213: 

By  cstabllHhment  of  religion  Is  m*ant  the 
setting  up  or  recognition  of  a  Blate  churcti. 
or  at  least  the  conferring  upon  one  church 
of  speclul  favors  and  advuntagf*  which  are 
denied  to  others  It  was  never  intended  by 
the  Cons' Itutlon  that  the  Government 
should  be  prohlljltod  from  recognizing  re- 
ligion, or  th.-it  rpllglou.;  worship  should  ncvrr 
\->t  provided  for  In  cases  where  a  prnpcr  rec- 
ognition of  Divine  Providence  in  the  working 
of  government  might  seem  to  require  it,  and 
wber«  It  mlv;ht  be  done  wlthoui  drawing  any 
invidious  distinctions  between  dlilcrent  re- 
ligious beliefs,  org.Lnlzatlons,  or  sects. 

The  public  clamor  against  the  reu'cnls' 
prayer  d'^-CLsion  mdicalf.s  how  strongly 
the  American  people  value  the  place  of 
religion  in  our  national  life.  Action 
must  now  be  taken  to  preserve  this  heri- 
tage. 

At  an  annual  conference  held  in 
Hershey.  Pa.,  early  in  July  of  this  year 
the  Governors  of  49  States — with  only 
Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  of  New  York 
abstaining — resolved  that — 

The  conference  urge  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  propose  an  amendn.ent  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  that 
will  make  clear  and  beyond  challenge  the 
acknowledgment  of  our  Nation  and  people 
of  their  faith  in  God  and  permit  the  free 
and  voluntary  participation  In  prayer  In  our 
public  schools. 


The  firm  action  of  our  State  Gover- 
nors underlines  the  impact  of  the  court's 
recent  decision  upon  the  American 
people. 

Several  Members  of  Congress  have  in- 
troduced constitutional  amendments 
which,  if  approved,  would  nullify  Engel 
against  Vitale.  The  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judic.ary  has  conducted  hear- 
ings on  these  amendments. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee, the  Right  Reverend  James  A.  Pike 
suggested  that  the  establishment  clause 
of  the  first  amendment  bo  amended  so 
that   the   words  "the  establishment  of 
religion"    would    be    restated    as    "the 
recognition  as  an  established  church  of 
any  denomination,  sect,  or  organized  re- 
ligious association."     Bishop  Pike  noted 
in  his  testimony  that  under  this  amend- 
ment "the  secularization  and  deconsecra- 
tion    of     the     Nation     which — recent — 
Supreme    Court    decisions    have    begun 
would    be    blocked.      Our    middle    way 
would  be  preserved."     Such  a  proposal 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  type  of  amend - 
men;,  which  Congress  should  recommend 
to   the   States  for  ratification.     If  the 
Court  will  not  reverse  its  present  posi- 
tion. 

M;-.  President,  the  great  New  England 
statesman.  Daniel  'Webster,  was  the 
Isa;ah  of  his  day  and  generation  when  he 
said: 

If  we  and  our  posterity  •  •  •  shaU  live 
idways  In  the  fear  of  God,  and  shall  respect 
liis  commandments;  Lf  we  and  they  shall 
maintain  Just  moral  sentiments,  and  such 
conscientious  convictions  of  duty  as  shall 
control  the  heart  and  life,  we  may  have  the 
high'?st  hopes  of  the  future  fortunes  of  our 
country:  and  if  we  maintain  those  Institu- 
tions of  government  and  that  political  union 
exceeding  all  praise  as  much  as  it  exceeds 
all  former  examples  of  political  associations, 
we  nuiy  be  sure  of  one  thing— that  while  otu 
couivtry  furnishes  m.iterials  for  a  thousand 
master.?  of  the  historic  art,  It  will  be  no 
t  iptc  for  a  Gibbon.  It  will  have  no  decline 
and  fall.  It  will  go  on  prospering  and  to 
prosper.  But  if  wc  and  our  poeterlty  reject 
religious  instruction  and  authority,  violate 
the  ruli.-8  of  eternal  Justice,  trifle  with  the 
injunction.*  of  morality,  and  recklessly  dc- 
stro"  the  political  constitution  which  holds 
\\n  together,  no  man  can  tell  how  sudden  a 
r.it.'istrophe  may  overwhelm  u«  that  shall 
bur'v  all  our  glory  in  profound  obscurity. 
( "Chnplalns  of  the  General  Oovernment," 
J..h.:».n,  I-   D  ,  ilH')C),  p.  56.) 


Mr.  ERVIN  Mr.  President,  Will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr  ROBERTSON  I  yield  to  my 
friend. 

Mr.  ER\TN.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend che  able  Senator  from  Virginia  for 
his  scholarly  and  thorough  presentation 
on  this  important  question. 

As  I  stated  a  few  minutes  ago,  during 
the  time  the  Senator  from  Virginia  and 
I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  together 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  made  some  of 
the  finest  contributions  to  the  preserva- 
tion and  presentation  of  the  history  of 
our  country  and  to  the  preservation  and 
pre.sentation  of  the  fundamental  consti- 
tutional principles  upon  which  our  coun- 
try rests.  Today  he  has  continued  in 
ma.sterful  fashion  the  task  he  has  per- 
formed equally  as  well  on  a  number  of 
other  occai;ions. 


I  wish  all  the  people  of  this  Nation 
who  believe  in  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  who  believe,  as  George  "Wa.?h- 
ington  did,  that  it  is  just  as  necessary 
to  preserve  it  as  it  was  to  initiate  it  in 
the  first  place,  could  have  the  benefit 
of  the  study  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
h£is  given  during  his  service  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  these  various  fundamental  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
that  tribute  is  doubly  appreciated,  be- 
cause it  comes  not  only  from  one  of  the 
ablest  Members  of  this  body,  but  also 
from  a  man  who  has  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  highest  court  of  his  own  State. 
He  is  widely  recognized  as  the  best  con- 
stitutional lawyer  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia   yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  chair*.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.     The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  had  an  il- 
lustrious and  honorable  career  in  many 
fields  of  endeavor.     He  has  .served   his 
country  in  uniform,  in  time  of  war.    He 
has  served  his  great  State  of  Virginia, 
the  mother  State  of  our  country,  in  the 
legislative  branch,  in  the  judicial  branch. 
and  also  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Goverrunent.     He  has  served  honorably 
and  long  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  both  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  in  the  Senate.    But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia has  ever  rendered  durinrj  his  long 
career,  a  more  outstanding  service  than 
the  one  he  has  rendered  today  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate.    I  have  never  heard 
a  more  scholarly,  logical,  irrefutable,  elo- 
quent legal  argument  in  all  my  life.    He 
has  gone  into  the  history  and  the  origin 
of  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.    He  ha.s  quoted 
from  tho.sc  who  framed  that  ameiidmcnt 
He  has  quoted  from  the  di-bates  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  a.s  to  it.s  moan- 
ing.    He  has  traced  the  decisions  of  ihi 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  In  construing  that 
document.      He    ha.s    quoted    from    Mr 
Justice  Story  and  from  Judge  Cooley,  the 
writers  of  the  greatest  commentarle.';.  in 
all  the  hlsUny  of  our  country,  on  the 
meaning   and   the   significance   of   that 
document. 

He  has  laid  threadbare  the  argument 
that  government  cannot  pnrtlrlpate  in 
religion.  He  has  clearly  demonstrated 
that  government  cannot  exist  without 
religion. 

Mr.  President,  I  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  on  the 
outstanding  and  eloquent  job  he  has 
done  today. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. During  my  30  years  of  service  in 
the  Congress  I  have  discussed  many  is- 
sues, but  none  of  such  tran.scendent  im- 
portance to  the  future  of  our  Nation  as 
the  one  I  have  attempted  to  discuss  to- 
day. I  only  wish  that,  like  Isaiah  of  old. 
my  lips,  in  presenting  this  speech,  could 
have  been  touched  by  a  burning  coal 
from  the  altar, 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  what- 
ever feeling  I  may  have  about  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  10650,  I  believe  that 
section  12  of  the  bill,  relating  to  con- 
trolled foreign  corporations,  creates  a 
dangerous  precedent  and  upsets  many 
constitutional  safeguards.  For  the  first 
time,  this  bill  taxes  an  American  cor- 
porate shareholder  on  his  share  of  the 
undistributed  p-ofits  of  a  foreign  sub- 
sidiary even  though  such  shareholder 
has  not  received  such  profits  and  may 
never  receive  them  because  of  the  vicis- 
situdes of  business  risks.  If  such  a  pro- 
vision is  enacted,  it  will  upset  the  con- 
stitutional rule  vhich  has  been  in  effect 
at  least  ever  sirce  the  first  income  tax 
was  enacted  fo:  lowing  the  adoption  of 
the  16th  amendment  in  1913.  This  at- 
tempt to  disregard  the  corporate  entity 
and  tax  the  income  to  the  shaieliolder 
of  a  corporation  before  such  income  is 
distributed  to  the  shareholder  in  the 
form  of  dividends  strikes  a  dangerous 
blow  at  every  domestic  corporation  doing 
business  in  the  United  States.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  stated  on  page 
322  of  vol.  1  of  the  House  hearings: 

As  far  as  tax  law  Is  concerned.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  In  this  proposal 
that  we  cannot  do  equally  with  domestic 
corporations. 

In  his  appear  ince  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  the  Secretary  said: 
'We  apply  the  s ime  procedures  as  have 
been  applied  for  many  years  to  foreicn 
personal  holding  companies."  The  Sec- 
retary is  apparently  confusing  the  situ- 
ation which  pre\ails  in  the  ca.se  of  for- 
eign personal  holding  companies  with 
the  situation  which  exists  in  the  case 
of  an  ordinary  business  corporation 
When  the  foreign  personal  holding  com- 
pany provision  was  adopted  pursuant  to 
a  report  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Tax 
Evasion  and  Avoidance  in  1937.  the  Com- 
mittee made  the  following  statement: 

The  proposal  recommends  a  method  of 
taxation  which  in  a  departure  from  any 
previously  used  vlth  respect  to  corporate 
Income.  The  committee  feels,  however,  that 
this  Innovation  Is  necessary  to  protect  the 
revenue  and  prevtnt  further  use  of  one  of 
the  moet  glaring  loopholes  now  existing 
The  propoMl  would  affect  r>nly  foreign  cor- 
porations which  ( re  owned  50  f>ercrnt  or 
more  by  five  American  citizens  or  residents 
Including  members  of  their  families,  and 
which  have  the  8a;nc  type  of  in\e8tmerit  in- 
come which  makr  a  domestic  corporation 
subject  to  tax  as  a  personal  holding  com- 
pany, Real  forelgi  operating  companies  or 
widely  held  holcing  companies  are  not 
Included. 

The  report  con  inues: 

There  appears  Xi  be  no  justification  for 
the  continued  existence  of  foreign  personal 
holding  companies  •  •  •.  it  is  believed  as 
a  matter  of  fiscal  policy  that  the  dissolution 
of  such  companies  should  be  effected  as 
promptly  as  possible  •  •  *.  (H.  Doc.  No 
337,  p.  21), 
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The  fact  that  the  Treasury  describes 
the  new  proposal  as  being  similar  to  the 
1937  measure  raises  the  question  whether 
it  now  seeks  to  force  the  liquidation  of 
all  of  the  foreign  subsidiaries  including 
real  foreign  operating  companies  that 
might  fall  under  the  proposed  enact- 
ment, and  prevent  future  recourse  to 
foreign  corporations  to  conduct  business 
abroad. 

In  other  words,  by  imputing  tax  avoid- 
ance to  a  foreign  subsidiary's  transac- 
tions in  a  third  country  although  they 
are  perfectly  normal  and  satisfactory  to 
the  tax  authorities  of  the  countries' in- 
volved, the  Treasury  would  ask  Congress 
to  require  a  punishment  that  is  modeled 
on  legislation  intended  to  liquidate  for- 
eign ix^r.sonal  holding  companies,  In 
other  words,  the  Congress  was  attempting 
by  the  foreign  per.^onal  holding  company 
legislation  to  reach  the  shareholder  of  a 
foreign  personal  holding  company  only 
where  such  corporation  was  being  uti- 
lized to  avoid  payment  of  U.S.  income 
taxes.  It  was  never  intended  to  apply 
such  a  provision  to  operating  companies 
that  actually  engage  in  manufacturing, 
processing  and  selling  goods  outside  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Secretary's  theory  overlooks  the 
elementary  and  fimdamental  principles 
asserted  repeatedly  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  that  in  the 
absence  of  fraud  or  evasion  a  corporation 
is  an  entity  separate  and  distinct  from 
its  stockholders  and  that  the  earnings  of 
the  corporation  cannot  be  imputed  to  the 
shareholder  until  distributed  in  the  foim 
of  dividends.  The  courts  have  not  dis- 
regarded the  corporate  entity,  except  to 
prevent  fraud  or  evasion.  Neither  fraud 
or  evasion  i.s  involved  in  a  coi-poration 
manufacturing,  processing,  and  selling 
goods  abroad.  The  income  from  such 
activities  Is  attributable  to  a  foreign  sub- 
sidiary operating  outside  of  the  United 
States  and  cannot  be  attributed  to  its 
parent  corporation  organized  in  the 
United  States  prior  to  distribution  to  ita 
corporate  shareholders. 

I  know  there  are  many  who  do  not  like 
the  corporation  system  under  which  we 
have  been  oix^rating  for  many  years  and 
would  like  to  disregard  the  corporate 
entity  and  tax  all  Income  to  the  6hare- 
holders  of  a  corporation  whether  do- 
mestic or  foreign.  That  this  is  a  de- 
cided change  In  the  tax  policy  of  the 
country  was  admitted  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  his  appearance  before 
the  Finance  Committee.  Perhaps  the 
philosophy  of  this  proposal  is  to  remove 
the  constitutional  obstacle  which  pre- 
vents the  taxation  of  income  earned  by 
a  coiTX)ration  directly  to  the  shareholder 
before  it  is  distributed.  But  we  cannot 
overcome  a  constitutional  prohibition 
by  legislation.  The  Court  will  have  to 
review  this  question  anew.  The  people 
who  advocate  such  a  theory  are  in  the 
same  group  as  those  who  desire  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  remove  the  consti- 
tutional prohibition  in  the  case  of  in- 
come from  State  and  local  obligations. 
If  we  remove  these  constitutional  safe- 
guards, there  will  be  no  anchors  for  us 
to  cling  to. 

Do  we  want  to  permit  these  consti- 
tutional questions  which  have  already 
been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  to 


be  reviewed  and  reconsidered  because  of 
this  blll'^  This  is  exactly  what  will  hap- 
pen if  we  adopt  the  rule  of  this  bill  in 
section  12.  The  question  will  involve 
long  and  costly  litigation.  It  will  take 
years  before  this  question  is  decided  by 
the  courts.  I  shudder  to  think  of  the 
affect  of  such  a  reversal  on  an  Okla- 
homa corporation,  a  Delaware  corpora- 
tion, a  Nebraska  corporation,  or  any 
corporation  located  in  any  State  of  the 
Union  if  the  Federal  Government  should 
impose  upon  the  shai'eholder  of  such  a 
corporation  a  tax  on  the  earnings  of 
such  a  corporation  before  such  earnings 
are  distributed  to  its  shareholders.  As 
well  stated  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Eisner  versus  Macomber.  252  U.S.  189- 
1920: 

Certainly  the  Interest  of  the  stockholder 
is  a  capital  interest,  and  his  certificates  of 
stock  are  but  the  evidence  of  it.  They  state 
the  number  of  sha;-e.s  to  which  he  is  entitled 
and  indicate  their  par  value  and  how  the 
stock  may  be  transferred,  lliey  show  that 
he  or  his  assignors,  immediate  or  remote, 
have  contributed  capital  to  the  enterprise, 
that  he  is  entitled  to  a  corresponding  Inter- 
est proportionate  to  the  whole,  entiled  to 
have  the  property  and  business  of  the  com- 
pany devoted  during  the  corporate  existence 
to  attainment  of  the  common  objects,  en- 
titled to  vcte  at  stockholders'  meetings, 
to  receive  dividends  out  of  the  corporation's 
profits  if  and  when  declared,  and.  In  the 
event  of  liquidation,  to  receive  a  proportion- 
ate share  of  the  net  assets,  if  any,  remain- 
ing after  paying  creditors.  Short  of  liquida- 
tion, or  until  dividend  declared,  he  has  no 
right  to  withdraw  any  part  of  either  capital 
or  profits  from  the  common  enterprise;  on 
the  contrary,  his  Interest  pertains  not  to  any 
part,  divisible  or  Indivisible,  but  to  the 
entire  assets  business,  and  affairs  of  the 
company  N  jr  is  It  the  Interest  of  an  owner 
in  the  assets  themselves,  since  the  corpora- 
tion has  full  title,  legal  and  equitable,  to 
the  whole.  The  stockholder  has  the  right 
to  have  the  assets  employed  in  the  enter- 
prise, with  tlie  incidental  rights  mentioned: 
but,  as  stock.'iolder,  he  has  no  right  to  with- 
draw, only  tie  right  to  per.sist.  subject  to 
the  risks  of  the  enterprise,  and  looking  only 
to  dividends  for  his  return 

If  he  desires  to  dissociate  himself  from 
the  company  he  can  do  so  oiily  by  disposing 
ut  his  stock 

When   we  atu-mpt   to  tax   the   stock- 
holder on  the  undLstrlbuted  profits  of  the 
corporation,  we  are  not  levying  an  in- 
come tax  on  the  .shareholder  because  he 
ha.s  received  no  income.    We  are  levying 
a  lax  on  him  merely  because  of  his  own- 
ership of  stock.    It  is  not  an  Income  tax. 
but  a  direct  tax  on  the  shareholder  and 
subject  to  the  rule  of  apportionment     It 
is  In  violation  of  the  fifth  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  because  it  Is  attempt- 
ing t-o  collect  from  the  shareholder  a  tax 
on  income  which  belongs  to  the  corpora- 
tion.   Such  a  tax  bill  will  place  an  Amer- 
ican corporation  in  an  unfair,  competi- 
tive position  with  its  foreign  competitors. 
The  tax  laws  of  Australia,  Belgium,  Can- 
ada,   France,    Germany.    Italy,    Japan. 
Netherlands,  Norway.  Sweden,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  do  not  tax  the  undis- 
tributed earnings  of  foreign  subsidiaries 
to  the  parent  company  under  any  cir- 
cumstances.   Tough  European  competi- 
tors like  the  idea  of  imposing  additional 
handicaps  on  American  business.    While 
the.se  European  competitors  heartily  ap- 
prove steps  to  decrease  the  effectiveness 
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of  American  business,  it  is  notable  that  foreign  governments  to  raise  their  own     right  to  reduce  the  foreign  tax  credit  of 
nolSgle  meiures  have  been  proposed  tax  races  on  the  earnings  of  American-     those  who  elect^  take  advan  age  of  the 
£y   tS^fir   Svfrnments   with   respect   to  controlled  compames  and  or  on  distribu-     escape  valve     T^is  Is  not   egL^^^^^^^^^^ 
their  own  industries.     In  fact,  their  tax  tions    :o   American   shareholders      This     the  Conp-ess  but  a  change   n    he  la^^  b^ 
policies  have  been  in  the  opposite  direc-  would  provide  additional  revenue  to  the     admmistrative  action.     It  is  an  assump- 
Uon-to  encoiuage   expansix,n  of   their  foreign  countries  and  protect  their  bal-     tion  of  legislative  power  by  the  admmls- 
business  abroad      It  would  appear  that  ance-of-payment  position,  both  by  de-     tration,  which  I  deplore. 
Uie  Treasury  is  more  concerned  with  the  creasing  the  surplus  available  for  divi-         One  of  the  most  vital  objections  to  scc- 
vigor  of  foreign  businesses  than  of  Amer-  dends  and  by  eliminating  the  incentive     tion  12  is  the  tremendous  ourden  of  ac- 
ican  businesses     It  is  also  obvious  that  to  pay  dividends.    The  adverse  effect  on     counting    and    recordkeeping    it    would 
heavy  tax  burdens  on  American's  over-  the  United  States  would  be  obvious  if     impose  on  controlled  foreign  subsidiaries 
sea  business  would  greatly  abet  the  in-  the  fo:.-eip.n  effective  rate  was  uniformly     of  American  companies.     Since  the  .sec- 
crcasing   economic    competition   of    the  increased  to  47  percent:  the  advantage     tion  applies  to  ta.x  haven  transactions,  it 
Communists      In  this  bill  we  are  asked  to  the  United  States  would  be  eliminated,     follows   that  accounting   and  recording 
to  approve  a  policy  which  is.  first,  detri-  Moreover,   those    companies   which   did     systems  will  have  to  be  installed  in  every 
mental    to   American   business;    second,  business  in  a  country  with  a  high  rate     foreign-controlled    corporation    so    that 
beneficial  to  foreign  business  in  competi-  of  tax  and  also  in  a  country  with  a  low     every  traiisaction  carried  out  by  the  com- 
tion  with  American  business;  and  third,  rate  o;  tax  would  not  be  benefited  by  the     pany  can  be  classified  and  recorded  as 
greatly  beneficial  to  state-owned  Com-  minimum  distribution  table  if  the  aver-     being  within  or  without  the  scope  of  sec- 
munis't  industries  which  seek  to  bury  us.  age  foreign  tax  rate  is  substantially  be-     tion  12.     When  I  asked  Secretary  Dillon 
I  am  familia-  with  the  escape  valve  low  the  U.S.  rate,  but  would  be  subject     jn  the  hearings  before  the   Senate  Fi- 
prepared  in  th-  Treasury  and  adopted  to  all  the  hardships  of  section  12.     This     ^ance  Committee  to  define  a  tax  haven 
by  the  Finance  Committee  as  a  result  of  section  will  discourage  any  incentive  to     company,  he  stated: 
an  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  minimize  foreign  taxes  and  because  or        ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  tax 
from  Oklahoma  IMr  KerrI.     The  effect  the  e-xistence  of  foreign  ta::  credit  will     j^^^^^  company  specifically,  but  to  define  in 
nf  this  flmpndment  is  not  to  apply  the  re.sult  in  less  tax  being  paid  to  this  ccun-     effect  a  tax  haven  transaction.     For  example. 
nnnTr  ve   Dro^-tsTons  of   s^tion   12  if     he  try.     I  cannot  understand  why  we  are  so      a  tax  haven  transaction  is  one  where  a  com- 
^ZhnPd  fore  en  tax  an?  he  US   tax-  anxious  to  increase  the  foreign  taxes  on     pany  incorporated   In  country  A  purchases 
?o^hrPxtent  the  letter  if  pa\d  on  t^  American     business     operating     abroad     from  country  B  and  resells  in  country  C 
to  the  extent  the  latter  is  paid  on  ine  reduce  our         so  m  this  .situation  there  have  to  be  three 
distributive  income-is  not  substantially  ^ heii   t^e  f  f "    ^."^   ^^  a  fore^  coun-     countries  involved  and  the  use  of  the  words 
below    the    US.    corporate    rate.      The  ^'^"^^,^1    i^^"/''"^^^^^^^^                                               -tax   haven  company   is   Just   a   short   de- 
lower  the  foreign  tax  rate  is,  the  greater  try  does  not  desire  to  inc  ease    ts  taxes      scription  of  companies  which  operate  in  this 
the  distribution  to  the  shareholders  must  ^vhy  should  we  try  to  induce  it  to  do  so?               ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^,^  ^  definition  of  a  com- 
be and  the  greater  the  proportion  of  the  Thp  escape  valve  from  section  12  still               ^3  ^  tax  haven  company. 
?oUl  mu..t  be  .subject  to  the  U.S.  tax  Of  {^fliZZ.lf:^^^^^^^^^^                                   This     means     that     m     determining 
52   percent.     Thus,  whether   the  provi-  ^J,'  X.^^^J^^^Su  fo^     ?^^^^                    whether  or  not  a  transaction  is  a  tax 
sions  of  section   12   will  apply  will  de-  "^^.l'^'"  appU   un  fo^^^^                              haven  transaction,  not  only  transaction 
pend  upon  the  effective  rate  of  foreign  ^^^^^^1^  1°^^^™   Zratmi^  abroad   bit     accounting  must  be  applied  but  also  geo- 
tax.     For  example,  if  the  effective  rate  ^1  "    ^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^                                graphical  accounting  not  normally  fol- 
of  foreign  tax  is  under   10  percent,  the  "'^^  \^,°4[„^°%,7^?^^^^^^^^                               fowed  must  be  applied  because  of  the  new 
company  will  be  required  to  distribute  ^.'"^^^"nrdriucallv  hurt  th^^            concept  as  to  out-of -country  subsidiaries 
90  percent  of  the  earnings  and  profits  ^^^^^^^^  J^'^l  ^^J^/^^^^^^                                and  branches.     These  complex  and  new 
to  avoid  the  punitive  provisions  of  sec-  '^.^i^.^^^;' , j;.^~,„s''- ^^^^^^^^^^            m   effect,     accounting  methods  will  apply  not  only 
tion  12.  and  If  the  effective  foreign  t  ?s  f  tax  rindistr!bSed   earnings      to    sales    and    service    subsidiaries    and 
is  over  4  ,   percent    tiie  punitive  piovi-  ^^    ^    collected  not  from  the  foreign  cor-     branches  but  also  to  manufacturing  com- 
sions  compelling  distributions  of  earn-  "^J^^'j^'^^'^^Jf^^^^^                                  cor-     panics  involved  in  the  chain.    Failure  to 
ings  and  profits  will  be  di.spensed  with^  pora  e  "harehoIdeTs  of  such  corporation,     meet  the  formula  by  a  few  dollars  may 
In  this  connection.  I  would  like  to  insert  ^'^'^^['Jf^^'^.,^^^^^                         have    no     well   mean   the  loss  of    the   exemption, 
m  the  RECORD  a  table  showing  how  the  ?  :^?^\^\4^h  ea  nings  S^  dLtrlbS-     The  determination  of  earnings  or  profits 
minimum    distribution    required    varies  ^^  t^^^ch  earnings  ^^  O''^^                  .^  connection  with  the  formula  will  cre- 
with  the  effective  foreign  tax  rates.  ^^   tax    on   iomestic    corporations   in     ate  a  tremendous  problem.    These  earn- 
There   being   no   objection    the   table  ^^^^  ^^^^  unfortunate  and  it  had  to  be     ings  and  profit.s  may  not  be  determined 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  ^.^p^^.^^    ^^    ^ggg       ^^is   undistributed     until  final  settlement  of  the  company's 
as  follows:  profits  tax  is  on  the  shareholder  before     U.S.   income   tax   return   for   which   an 
Required  minimurji  distribution  of  earnings  ^^^    earnings    are    distributed    to    him.     8-  to  10-year  lapse  of  time  would  not  be 
and  profits  after  forngn  taxes  Therefore,  it  is  even  a  worse  approach     unusual.    Because  the  figures  to  be  used 
If    the    effective    foreign    tax    rate    is  ^^^^^  ^^^  jggg  provision.                                   in  the  computation  would  not  be  avail- 
I percentage):                                ^^'^^''n  If   the   administration  had   definitely     able,  the  financial  officers  of  the   U.S. 

7r;'nr'n.l°r  hut"i;;rthn'n'28 80  set  out  to  design  a  piece  of  legislation     shareholder  company  or  compames  could 

20  o    over  b       efs    han  30 :    70  to    discourage    Americans    engaging    in     not  determine  the  percentage   effective 

II  ol  ovel  but  Irss  than  40:::::.-—    60  business    abroad,    it   could   hardly    find     rate  of  foreign  income  taxes  m  the  year 

40  or  over  but  less  th.m  42 50  anvthing  better  than  section  12.                 in  which  the  dividend  distribution  was  to 

42  or  over  but  less  than  44 38  there  is  another  point  which  I  wish     be  made  nor  indeed  for  a  considerable 

44  or  over  but  less  than  46 26  ^^  emphasize  in  the  escape  valve  provi-     number  of  years  thereafter.     The  U.S. 

46  or  over  but  not  more  than  47 14  ^.^^      Those  corporations  which  elect  to     investor,  therefore,  would  have  no  choice 

Over   47 "  secure  the  benefit  of  the  escape  valve  are     but  to  compel  every  controlled  foreign 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Mr.  President,  the  pur-  apt  to  have  the  amount  of  their  foreign     subsidiary  to  classify  and  record  every 

pose  of  this  table  is  to  help  large  com-  tax  credit  reduced  by  administrative  fiat     business  transaction  as  withm  or  with- 

panies    doin;;    busine.ss    throughout    the  instead  of  bv  act  of  Congress.     Under     out    the    scope    of    section    12    and    to 

world.     Despite  the  fact  that  a  number  the  provisions  of  section  936(f> .  the  Sec-     maintain  these  records  and  supporting 

of   large   corporations   were   called   into  retarv  is  authorized  to  make  regulations,     geographical  locations  of  income  and  ex- 

the  Treasury   to  consider  this  formula  including  regulations  for  the  determina-     penses  until  all  tax  determinations  have 

and  although  some  stated  that  it  would  tion  of  the  amount  of  the  foreign  tax     become  final. 

shield  them  against  the  punitive  provi-  credit  in  the  case  of  distributions  with         There  is  another  point  which  I  would 

sions   of   section    12,    nevertheless   they  respect  to  the  earnings  or  profits  of  two     like  to  bring  up.     Secretary  Dillon  ap- 

recommended  strongly  against  the  en-  or  more  foreign  corporations.     The  re-     peared  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 

actment  of  that  section.     Some  of  them  port  indicates  that  the  Treasury  intends     tions  Committee   m   June   of   this  year 

pointed  out  that  this  minimum  formula  to  construe  the  grant  of   authority  to     a^^  recommended  that  the  United  States 

would  provide  a  very  strong  incentive  for  make  regulations  as  authority  for  the     become  a  member  of  the  OrganizaUon 
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of  Economic  (Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment. The  United  States  was  made  a 
member  of  this  organization  under  a 
treaty  ratified  by  the  Senate  on  March 
16,  1961,  which  was  put  in  effect  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  19i31.  Secretary  Dillon  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Commit  ee  and  urged  that  the 
United  States  oecome  a  member  of  this 
organization.  Both  the  United  States 
and  Canada  arc  now  members  of  the 
organization.  A  fi.scal  committee  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  18  mem- 
ber states,  including  representatives 
of  the  U.S.  Treasury,  prepared  ar- 
ticles to  be  ir.cluded  in  a  Draft  Con- 
vention for  t.ie  avoidance  of  double 
taxation  with  respect  to  tax  on  income 
and  capital.  The  Council  of  the  OECD 
recommended  that  the  member  states 
adopt  these  articles  in  existing  conven- 
tions and  in  negotiating  future  conven- 
tions. One  of  the  basic  rules  laid  down 
by  the  council  to  be  adopted  was  in  re- 
gard to  the  interpretation  of  article  XX. 
The  commentary  on  article  XIZ  stresses 
the  point  that  the  corr>oration  is  a  legal 
entity  with  a  scparat^e  juridical  personal- 
ity distinct  from  its  shareholders  and 
then  goes  on  to  state  in  regard  to  a 
shareholder: 

He  Is  not  a  trader  and  the  company's 
profits  are  not  his  so  they  cannot  be  attrib- 
uted to  him.  H;  Is  personally  taxable  on:v 
on  those  profits  which  are  distributed  by 
the  company. 

This  is  the  sime  rule  which  has  been 
applied  in  the  United  States  m  respect 
of  the  legal  existence  of  bona  fide  cor- 
porations that  have  a  business  purpose 
and  are  not  a  sliam;  yet  Mr.  Dillon,  after 
he  recommended  that  the  United  States 
become  a  menber  of  this  organization 
which  adheres  10  this  principle,  has  been 
trying  to  get  the  Congress  to  abandon 
such  a  principle  and  tax  the  shareholder 
of  a  bona  fide  business  corporation  on 
earnings  of  the  corporation  which  have 
not  been  distriouted  and  may  never  be 
distributed  becuise  they  are  subject  to 
the  risk  of  the  business.  I  am  at  a  less 
to  understand  why  Mr.  Dillon  should 
come  before  th?  Conere.ss  and  plead  for 
admission  of  tne  United  States  to  be- 
come a  membei  of  this  organization  and 
then  later  attempt  to  repudiate  one  of 
the  organization's  basic  rules. 

In  clo.^ing.  I  wish  to  comment  briefly 
on  the  balanc3-of -payments  question. 
Testimony  before  our  committee  was 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  pro- 
posals recommended  by  the  Treasury  for 
taxing  the  undi;  tributed  earnings  of  for- 
eign corporatior  s  to  the  American  share- 
holder would  Ectually  adversely  effect 
the  balance-of-payments  situation.  At 
the  request  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  a  committee  of  businessmen  was 
appointed  by  the  head  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  to 
analyze  the  UuS.  balance-of-payments 
problem  and  offer  suggestions  and  rec- 
ommendations for  dealing  with  it  This 
committee  was  appointed  in  May  of  this 
year  and  released  its  report  on  July  13. 
1962.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  report  is 
to  the  effect  that: 

Tax  proposals,  such  as  certain  of  those 
now  under  consideration  In  H  Jl.  10650.  which 


would  reduce  U.S  competitive  capabilities  In 
foreign  markets,  should  not  be  adopted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  that 
report  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JoLT  13.  1962. 
The  President, 
T'ic  White  House. 
Washuigton.  DC. 

De.^r  Mr  President:  In  our  conversation 
of  May  17.  I  promised  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee that  would  analyze  the  U.S.  balance- 
of-payments  problem  and  offer  suggestions 
and  recommendations  on  behalf  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
for  dealir.gVlth  It.  The  committee  that  I 
appointed  was.  as  you  will  see  from  the  at- 
tached roster  of  Its  members,  drawn  from 
the  business  community  and  is  composed  of 
men  who  by  reason  of  their  training  and 
responsibilities  Inherent  In  their  Individual 
positions  may,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  having 
special  competence  In  this  field.  The  com- 
mittecs  report,  vhlch  I  attach  hereto.  Is 
submitted  with  the  concurrence  of  all  Its 
members  and  with  the  unanlmotis  approval 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  national 
chamber 

I  think  It  fair  to  observe  that  this  report, 
while  In  no  sense  neglectful  of  .specifics,  ad- 
dresses Itself  more  fully  than  do  most  such 
reports  to  what  may  perhaps  be  described 
as  the  larger  economJcs  of  the  situation  In 
which  we  find  ourselves  It  Is  concerned 
with  the  Implications  of  the  reemergence, 
after  many  years,  of  an  international  com- 
petitive order,  and  with  the  necessity  of 
fitting  our  economy  to  the  requirements  of 
that  order.  It  is  especially  concerned  that 
this  be  done  without  sacrifice  of  any  of  the 
commercial  principles  for  which  we  have 
stood  as  sponsor  for  a  generation.  I  may 
add  that  while  the  report  In  no  way  mini- 
mizes the  gravity  of  the  situation,  it  is  a 
hopeful  and  even  confident  report. 

I  am  authorized  by  the  committee  to  offer 
you  Its  further  services  If,  In  your  judgment, 
those  services  can  In  any  way  be  useful 
to  you. 

Sincerely, 

H.  L.^DD  PLrjJLET. 

The  U.S.  Balance-of-Payments  Situation 

We  can  and  we  must  meet  the  problem 
posed  by  the  deficit  In  our  International  bal- 
ance of  payments.  The  problem  Is  a  serious 
one  for  two  reasons; 

First,  there  is  in  the  current  balance-of- 
paj-ments  situation  a  threat  to  existing 
monetary  arrangements,  here  and  in  the 
world  generally.  Gold  losses  of  the  magni- 
tude experienced  in  recent  years  cannot  long 
be  sustained  even  though  the  reserves  of  our 
monetary  system  are  large.  Persistence  of 
such  losses  and  any  prolonged  accumulation 
at  recent  rates  of  foreign  short-term  claims 
against  the  dollar  pose  a  threat  to  continued 
acceptance  of  the  dollar  as  a  reserve  cur- 
rency and  thus  endanger  the  entire  free  world 
structure  cf  International  liquidity,  pay- 
ments and  trade.  A  crisis  of  confidence  In 
the  dollar  would  deal  a  serious  blow  to  the 
position  of  the  United  States  as  leader  of  the 
free  world  and  would  dangerously  restrict  Its 
flexibility  of  movement. 

Tliere  is  a  second  aspect  of  the  problem 
which  is  of  equal  concern.  This  Is  a  danger 
that,  in  concern  over  Its  gravity,  steps  may 
be  taken  and  measures  adopted  the  abiding 
effect  of  which  will  be  to  ccmpromLse  nr 
abridge  the  essential  principles  of  the  kind 
of  International  economic  community  we 
have  sought  to  foster  and  have  invested  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  achieve. 

The  balance-of-jiaymcnts  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  is  thus  serious,  and 
urgently  so,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it 


is    immedljttely    critical    or    that    It    Is    un- 
manageable. 

That  the  situation  Is  not  immediately 
critical  Is  chiefly  due  to  two  circumsu\nces. 
The  first  le  that  this  country's  internation- 
al liquidity  position — defined  as  Its  gold 
stock  and  holdings  of  convertible  curren- 
cies plus  tne  world's  willingness  to  accept 
and  liold  dollar  assets — is  not  critically  Un- 
paired. Tie  second  Is  that  a  number  of 
steps  have  been  taken,  typically  In  concert 
with  other  nations,  to  supplement  the  re- 
sources and  facilities  that  would.  In  the 
event  of  emerging  crisis,  be  available  to  this 
country's  monetary  authorities. 

We  here  refer  to  the  operations  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve  in  the  in- 
ternational money  market,  and  to  increased 
multilatera:  cooperation  through  the  Basle 
Group,  the  gold  pool,  and  IMF.  These 
measures  are  to  be  commended.  They  add 
to  our  strength  and  assxirance  as  we  deal 
with  the  fundamental  problem  of  improv- 
ing the  lor.g-range  competitive  position  of 
the  United  States  in  the  world  economy, 
and  they  have  in  them  a  basis  for  strength- 
ening tlie  international   financial   structure. 

We  have  isaid  further  that  the  balance-of- 
payments  situation  Is  not  unmanageable. 

That  situation  is  not  the  result  of  a  sudden 
reversal  In  the  balance  or  cur  International 
accounts:  it  comes  instead  from  a  substan- 
tial Increase  of  an  imbalance  that  had  pre- 
vailed for  the  greater  part  of  a  decade.  This 
substantial  increase  of  Imbalance  was.  fur- 
thermore, contemporaneous  with  the  reemer- 
gence after  a  long  lapse  of  years  of  something 
approximating  an  International  competitive 
system  Productive  capacities,  particularly 
those  of  Europe,  had  been  restored  and  had 
become  competitive  with  our  own.  No 
longer  were  we  in  the  position  of  being  the 
world's  one  certain  source  of  supply  for  most 
manufactured  goods.  Equally  important 
was  the  reconstruction  of  the  world's  mone- 
tary system  on  a  basis  of  external  converti- 
bility, which  had  the  effect  of  exposing  the 
dollar  to  International  pressures  not  expe- 
rienced for  over  a  generation. 

In  short,  the  problem  that  confronts  us  Is 
not  that  of  repairing  a  disrupted  American 
economy  but  of  adjusting  it  to  a  world  com- 
petitive order — the  kind  of  order  that  we  have 
worked  ever  since  World  War  II  to  achieve. 

There  appear  to  the  committee  to  be  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  the  required  process 
of  adjustment  can  be  realized  and  that.  In 
particular.  It  can  and  must  be  realized  with- 
out resort  to  unwise  expedients,  such  as,  for 
example,  control  of  capital  movement  or 
foreign  exchange. 

Tlie  process  of  international  adjustment 
to  an  emergent  world  competitive  system 
win  In  some  part  take  place  In  other  coun- 
tries, as  indeed  It  is  already  beginning  to  do. 
The  rapid  rr.te  of  growth  In  Western  Europe 
and  Japan  Is  leading  to  relatively  rapid  In- 
creases in  wages  and,  to  a  measurable  ex- 
tent. In  prices  as  well.  These  changes  will 
undoubtedly  have  the  effect  of  helping  In 
some  measure  to  restore  equilibrium  to  the 
International  payments  situation. 

It  appears  reasonable  to  expect  countries 
experiencing  sustained  surpluses  on  balance 
of  payments  to  embrace  policies  appropriate 
to  their  creditor  position.  Nevertheless,  the 
task  of  the  United  States  is  inescapable,  and 
can  neither  be  avoided  nor  deferred.  It  Is 
mandatory  that  the  U.S.  economy  maintain 
and  Unprove  its  competitive  position,  and 
that  we  comply  fully  with  our  responsibilities 
as  the  world's  banker  and  custodian  of  the 
key  international  currency. 

The  Nation's  task,  as  It  is  defined  by  these 
observations,  appears  to  require  two  direc- 
tions for  action.  The  first  is  to  settle  upon 
what  is  to  be  the  U.S.  economy's  role,  with- 
in the  world  economy  and  the  second  is  to 
insure  that  the  U.S.  economy  is  adequately 
competitive  to  fulfill  that  role. 
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THE  ROLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  WORLD 
ECONOMY 

A  primary  consideration  here  Is  the  magni- 
tude of  outlay  for  milltajy  expenditures 
abroad  and  economic  aid  to  developing  coun- 
tries for  which  our  economy  must  malce 
provision  in  the  form  of  an  excess  of  exports 
over  imports  of  goods  and  services.  These 
items  are  sometimes  said  to  be  the  seat  of 
cur  present  serious  problem,  and  it  Is  Inescap- 
able that  the  greater  their  amount  the  more 
rigorously  competitive  must  our  economy 
become 

Military  expenditures  and  economic  aid 
are  here  considered  apart  from  private  capital 
flows  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
their  size,  and  indeed  the  fact  that  they  exist 
at  all,  is  not  primarily  determined  by  eco- 
nomic forces,  as  are  international  capital 
movements  In  the  second  place,  these  are 
outlays  that,  bearing  as  they  do  on  the  gen- 
eral "interests  of  an  Atlantic  community 
now  substantially  restored  to  economic 
health,  can  be  more  equitably  shared  than 
would  have  been  possible  10  or  even  5  years 
ago.  It  is  the  view  of  the  committee  that 
the  encouragingly  productive  etTorts  of  re- 
cent years  to  secure  the  sharing  of  these  out- 
lays must  be  pursued  with  unremitting  vigor. 
The  role  of  the  U  S,  economy  within  the 
world  economy  so  far  as  private  capital  is 
concerned  is  a  diJTerent  matter. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  this  committee  that 
the  United  States  must  be  preserved  as  a 
free  and  unrestricted  market  for  capital 
funds,  whichever  may  be  the  direction — In 
or  out — of  the  now  of  such  funds.  For  one 
thing,  it  is  seriously  to  be  doubted  that  the 
Integrity  of  the  dollar  as  a  reserve  currency 
can  be  maintained  unless  the  market  for 
capital  be  free  But  beyond  this  Is  the  evi- 
dent fact  that  private  investments  abroad 
are  today  a  substantial  source  of  interna- 
tional Income  to  an  economy  seriously  in 
need  of  it.  The  unimpeded  flow  of  such  pro- 
ductive Investment  funds  is  thus  essential 
to  the  United  States  if  we  are  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunities  which  will  prevail 
in  an  expanding  international  economy.  If 
foreign  investment  is  discouraged,  an  im- 
portant and  rising  long-term  source  of  reve- 
nue from  abroad  will  be  seriously  Impaired 
to  the  detriment  of  the  country's  future 
balance-of-payments    position. 

If  freedom  of  capital  movement  is  thus  to 
be  preserved,  as  we  believe  is  required,  then 
it  follows  that  we  must,  as  the  occasion  de- 
mands, adopt  and  adhere  to  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies  consistent  with  our  role  in  the 
world  economy.  If  Interest  rates  in  the 
United  States  are  too  low  In  relation  to  the 
rates  at  which  funds  can  be  effectively  placed 
or  borrowed  abroad,  either  our  rates  m.ust 
rise  or  foreign  rates  must  decline.  At  this 
time,  it  seems  obvious  that  Interest  rates  In 
the  United  States  must  be  allowed  to  rise. 
Flexible  interest  rates  are  an  essential  part 
of  the  balance-of-payments  adjustment 
mechanism.  While  it  is  of  utmost  impor- 
tance that  interest  rate  flexibility  be  ac- 
cepted in  the  other  major  countries  also. 
the  United  States  cannot  avoid  this  same 
discipline  if  we  are  to  retain  the  dollar  as 
a  key  unit  of   international  exchange 

Finally,  this  committee  believes  that  there 
is  no  Justification  for  a  change  in  the  dollar 
price  of  gold,  and  that  such  a  change,  if 
etTectcd.  would  make  no  useful  contribution 
to  the  solution  of  our  balance-of-payments 
problem. 

MAINT-MNING      THE      COM  PETIT  IVEN  ESS     OF      THE 
U  S.     ECONOMY 

It  is  imperative  that  every  present  action 
be  shaped  to  the  pattern  of  the  kind  of 
economy  that  can  be  a  continuing  viable 
part  of  the  competitive  world  economy  that 
is  now  emergent.  Restriction,  for  example, 
of  Investment  abroad  for  the  sake  of  relief 
from  today's  pressures  would  be  as  short- 
sighted as  restriction  of  commodity  imports. 


The  sustained  strength  of  the  US  payments 
position  on  commercial  account  provides 
substantial  basis  for  faith  that  our  economy 
has  the  resourcefulness  to  maintain  Its  place 
In  a  competitive  world  order,  provided  only 
that  we  are  prepared  to  abide  by  the  rules 
of  such  an  order. 

The  first  requisite  of  such  an  order  Is  that 
the  private  sector  of  the  American  economy 
be  made  able  to  produce  a  current  balance 
of  goods  and  services  that,  after  provisions 
for  its  investment  abroad.  Is  adequate  to 
cover  our  outlays  for  military  expenditure 
and  foreign  aid.  The  second  requisite  is  that 
this  end  be  realized  within  the  context  of 
a  commercial  policy  exemplified  so  far  as 
commodity  trade  is  concerned  by  the  tariff 
proposals  in  title  II  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of   1962    (H.R.   11970). 

To  be  made  competitive  In  the  degree  re- 
quired by  the  obligations  of  military  assist- 
ance and  foreign  aid,  two  types  of  action 
are  required. 

Tlie  first  Is  that  we  must  hold  the  line 
so  far  as  costs  are  concerned.  This  Is  a 
minimum  requirement,  because,  while  we 
are  presently  competitive  In  the  sense  that 
our  economy  continues  to  provide  an  expKDrt 
balance  on  current  account,  we  are  not  com- 
petitive enough  to  provide  the  balance  re- 
quired of  us.  Holding  the  line  on  costs 
requires  forthright  rejection  of  Inflationary 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies. 

This  is  not  only  a  minimum  requirement, 
It  is  Imperative.  The  situation  In  which,  as 
far  as  the  balance  of  payments  is  concerned, 
we  find  ourselves  Is  so  serious  that  we  can- 
not afford  to  lose  ground.  Indeed,  It  is  the 
conviction  of  this  committee  that,  with  due 
allowance  for  essential  defense  requirements, 
the  balance-of-payments  situation  Is  so 
pressing  that  until  the  required  Improve- 
ment has  been  registered  In  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion within  the  world  competitive  order, 
any  other  objectives  of  national  flsAl  and 
credit  policy  must  be  subordinated  to  this 
one.  The  committee  does  not  believe  that 
this  objective  is  inconsistent  with,  but  rather 
that  it  is  prerequisite  to,  sustained  full  em- 
ployment and  economic  growth.  In  fact, 
a  U.S.  economy  that  Is  a  continuing  viable 
part  of  the  competitive  world  economy  has 
its  own  contribution  to  make  to  the  attain- 
ment of  these  domestic  objectives  as  well. 
The  second  requirement  Is  that  policy 
must  be  directed  to  Increasing  the  effective- 
ness of  the  American  economy  both  In  sup- 
plying commodities  In  the  world  market  and 
in  the  proviiion  of  income  from  services,  In- 
cluding tourist  expenditures  In  the  United 
States  and,  conspicuously,  the  growth  of 
earnings  from  Investments  abroad. 

Taxation  of  foreign  source  Income  should 
be  compatible  with  the  vital  objective  of 
obtaining  a  maximum  penetration  of  the 
world  market.  It  should  preserve  flexibility 
for  American  business,  operations  overseas 
in  covering  multiple  markets,  and  should 
permit  reinvestment  of  earning?  and  expan- 
Liion  of  effort  in  all  free  world  markets,  Tax 
proposals,  such  as  certain  of  those  now  un- 
der consideration  in  H.R.  10650,  which  would 
reduce  U  S.  competitive  capabilities  In  for- 
eign markets  shotild  not  be  adopted. 

Other  policies  affecting  otu-  competitive 
ability  to  supply  goods  in  the  world  market 
Include  tax  revisions  appropriate  to  the  stim- 
ulation of  Investment  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
that  each  such  revision  should  be  made  the 
occasion  for  careful  and  discriminating  re- 
view of  Government  expenditure.  In  order 
to  minimize  the  net  Impact  on  the  Govern- 
ment's budgetary  position.  Continued  def- 
icit financing  can  produce  neither  confidence 
nor  sound  progress.  It  is  essential,  too,  to 
encourage  U  S  firms  to  compete  more  actively 
abroad  In  this  latter  respect,  we  particu- 
larly endorse  the  trade  promotion  program 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  ex- 
port credit  insurance  program  of  the  Export- 


Import  Bank,  and  the  continuing  efforts  of 
the  responsible  agencies  to  abate  and  remove 
all  remaining  restraints  upon  the  movement 
or  XJB.  products  Into  foreign  markets. 

Our  future  balance-of-payments  position 
win  be  determined  primarily  by  just  one 
thing:  the  ability  of  American  business  to 
compete  successfully  and  adequately  In  all 
markets  of  the  free  world. 

In  summary,  this  committee  recommends 
the  following  policy  guidelines  for  dealing 
with  the  balance-of-payments  situation: 

1.  Continued  efforts  to  develop  multilat- 
eral cooperation  for  strengthening  the  inter- 
national financial  structure. 

2.  Reassessment  of  U.S.  unilateral  govern- 
mental transfers  and  military  expenditures 
abroad,  to  eliminate  unnecessary  drains 
wherever  possible. 

3.  Increased  efforts  to  persuade  our  major 
allies  to  shoulder  a  greater  share  of  the  com- 
mon burden  of  free  world  defense  and  aid 
to  the  developing  areas. 

4.  Rejection  of  any  move  in  the  direction 
of  limitation  of  the  United  States  as  a  capi- 
tal market. 

5.  Adoption  of  an  interest  rate  policy  suf- 
ficiently flexible  to  bring  U.S.  rates  Into  line 
with  those  of  our  major  trading  partners 
whenever  necessary. 

6.  Maintenance  of  the  present  dollar  price 
of  gold. 

7.  Forthright  rejection  of  inflationary 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies. 

8.  Increasing  efforts  along  the  lines  set 
forth  In  title  II  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
to  reduce  tariffs  and  other  barriers  to  world 
trade. 

9.  Reduction  and  revision  of  U.S.  tax 
schedules  appropriate  to  the  stimulation  of 
Investment  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

10.  Continued  encouragement  of  U.S.  firms 
to  compete  more  actively  abroad. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  brief  by  Adrian  A.  Kragen,  pro- 
fessor of  law,  Berkeley.  Calif.,  on  the 
constitutionality  of  taxing  the  undistrib- 
uted profits  of  a  corporation  to  its  Amer- 
ican shareholders. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  brief  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Statement  of  Adrian  A.  Kragen 

The  President's  tax  program  relative  to  the 
Income  of  foreign  corporations  which  origi- 
nally was  directed  at  the  twofold  purpose 
of  strengthening  the  balance-of-payments 
position  of  the  United  States  and  eliminat- 
ing the  use  of  tax  havens  (hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House 
of  Representatives.  87th  Congress.  1st  scss  , 
p.  34)  '  has  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962  been 
narrowed  in  H  R  10650  to  what  purports  to 
be  an  elimination  of  the  use  of  tax  havens 
(CCH  staff  explanation,  p.  58).  I  therefore 
consider  it  unnecessary  to  comment  In  this 
discussion  on  the  validity  of  the  arguments 
in  the  Treasury  memorandum  of  June  19. 
1961  (hearings,  p.  313,  commencing  at  page 
318)  that  the  proposed  legislation  is  consti- 
tutionally defensible  under  article  I,  sec- 
tion 8.  clause  3,  of  the  Constitution  on  the 
ground  that  a  major  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion Is  to  adjust  the  balance  of  international 
payments. 

The  proposals  relative  to  the  foreign  cor- 
poration which  are  now  before  this  com- 
mittee raise  certain  basic  but  Individually 
Independent  questions  which  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  in  this  opinion.  These  ques- 
tions are: 

A.  Can  undistributed  corporate  profits 
which  are  not  actually  received  by  a  tax- 
payer-shareholder be  considered  as  Income 
to  such  taxpayer  for  U.S.  Income  tax  pur- 
poses on: 

(1)  The  theory  that  accretion  without 
more  Is  Income? 

(2)  The  theory  of  constructive  receipt? 

B.  Is  ownership  by  U.S.  shareholders  of 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  shares  of  a  for- 
eign corporation  legal  Justification  for  the 
treatment  of  the  pro  rata  share  of  undistrib- 
uted corporate  income  as  constructively  re- 
ceived by  each  of  the  U.S.  shareholders  hold- 
ing 10  percent  or  more  of  the  shares? 

A(l).  Accretion:  The  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion A(l)  Is  fundamental  to  the  entire  con- 
sideration of  the  validity  of  the  legislation. 
In  the  event  that  an  accretion  to  wealth  in 
and  of  Itself  can  be  considered  as  Income  for 
U.S.  Income  tax  purposes,  we  would  only 
need  to  consider  whether  the  proposal  to 
measure  an  Income  tax  by  such  accretion 
accorded  the  taxpayer  due  process  of  law. 
In  essence  this  is  the  much  considered  and 
discussed  question  of  whether  "realization" 
Is  necessary  in  order  to  have  "Income"  within 
the  meaning  of  that  word  in  the  16th  amend- 
ment of  the  US.  Constitution.  The  Treas- 
ury memorandum  discusses  this  matter  at 
some  length  and  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  a  strong  possibility  that  the 
Supreme  Court  would,  if  faced  with  the  di- 
rect Issue,  override  the  "realization  doctrine" 
as  expressed  in  Eisner  v.  AfacoTnber  (1920) 
252  U.S.  189.  My  examination  of  the  deci- 
sions has  led  me  to  doubt  the  validity  of  this 
conclusion. 

The  focal  point  for  any  discussion  of  the 
doctrine  of  realization  Is  the  classic  Eisner  v. 
^^acomber  case.  In  that  case,  the  court  de- 
fined income  as  (p.  207)  : 

"  'The  gain  derived  from  capital,  from  la- 
bor, or  from  both  combined,'  provided  it  be 
understood  to  include  profit  gained  through 
f.  sale  or  conversion  of  capital  assets. 

"Here  we  have  the  essential  matter:  not 
a  gain  accruing  to  capital,  not  a  growth  or 


'  Hereinafter  referred  to  as  "hearings." 


Increment  of  value  In  the  investment:  but  a 
gain,  a  profit,  something  of  exchangeable 
value  proceeding  from  the  property,  severed 
from  the  capital  however  invested  or  em- 
ployed, and  coming  in.  being  'derived,'  tliat 
Is.  received  or  drawn  by  the  recipient  ithe 
taxpayer)  for  his  separate  use,  benciit  and 
disposal;— that  is  income  derived  from  prop- 
erty. Nothing  else  answers  the  description." 
In  Eisner  v.  Macombcr  there  was.  in  my 
opinion,  a  clear  and  unequivocal  statement 
that  Income  of  a  corporation  could  not  be 
taxed  to  the  shareholder  without  a  receipt 
of  that  Income  by  the  shareholder,  I.e.,  that 
realization  in  some  measure  is  essential  to 
the  definition  of  Income  for  Federal  Income 
tax  purposes. 

The  Treasury  over  a  long  period  has  at- 
tacked that  concept  and  has  consistently 
urged  the  overruling  of  Eisner  v.  Macomber. 
Despite  such  urging  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  never  seen  fit  to  over- 
rule the  fundamental  doctrine  enunciated  in 
the  case.  In  fact,  even  where  the  Court  has 
distinguished  Eisner  v.  Macorriber,  it  has  ac- 
tually impliedly  recognized  the  continuing 
validity  of  the  definition  insofar  as  realiza- 
tion Is  concerned.  Thus,  in  Commissioner  v. 
Glenshaw  Glass  Co.  (1955)  384  U.S.  426,  the 
Court  in  distinguishing  Eisner  v.  Macomber 
stated  (pp.  430-431)  : 

"The  Court  was  there  endeavoring  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  distribution  of  a  corporate 
stock  dividend  constituted  a  realized  gain  to 
the  shareholder,  or  changed  'only  the  form, 
not  the  essence,"  of  his  capital  Investment. 
Id.,  at  210.  It  was  held  that  the  taxpayer 
had  "received  nothing  out  of  the  company's 
assets  for  his  separate  use  and  benefit.' 

"Here  we  have  instances  of  undeniable  ac- 
cessions to  wealth,  clearly  realized,  and  over 
which  the  taxpayers  have  complete  domin- 
ion." 

In  Helvering  v.  Griffiths  (1943)  318  U.S. 
371.  the  Court  specifically  declined  to  rule 
on  the  question  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment finds  comfort  in  this  negative  deter- 
mination. However,  the  pronouncement 
quoted  above  from  Glenshaw  Glass  appears 
to  me  clearly  to  set  forth  the  present  .vitality 
of  the  realization  rule  of  Eisner  v.  Macomber. 
Helvering  v.  Bruun  (1940).  309  U.S.  461,  Is 
used  by  the  Treasury  Department  and  some 
legal  scholars  as  a  harbinger  of  the  demise 
of  the  realization  requirement  for  income 
Inclusion.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  Bruun 
case  docs  not  derogate  from  the  basic  doc- 
trine enunciated  In  Eisner  v,  Macomber.  In 
Bruun  there  was  an  r.ctual  realization  in  the 
receipt  by  the  taxpayer  of  something  of 
actual  value.  Prior  to  the  cancellation  of 
the  lease,  all  that  the  lessor  had  was  a  fee 
In  land.  The  building  on  that  land,  hav- 
ing a  useful  life  le.-^s  than  the  life  of  the 
leare.  was  for  the  purposes  of  the  lessor 
nonexistent. 

Wlicn  the  lease  was  canceled,  it  resulted 
In  the  receipt  by  the  lessor  of  a  building 
with  a  then  value  in  excess  of  $50,000.  This 
was  a  clear  realization  of  som.ething  new 
which  constitut«ed  income  under  the  Eisner 
V.  Macombcr  definition.  It  was  property 
separate  and  apart  from  the  land  itself 
whether  or  not  it  was  practical  at  the 
moment  to  sever  it  physically.  Nowhere  In 
the  Bruun  opinion  is  ihere  any  Indication 
that  the  realization  test  Is  abandoned  or 
even  weakened  (see  Rochner  &  Roehner, 
"Realization:  Administrative  Convenience  or 
Constitutional  Requirement?"'  8  Tax  L.  Rev. 
(1953)  173). 

The  Treasury  in  its  memorandum  while 
conceding  that  the  "question  of  the  need  for 
the  realization  of  the  income  has  not  yet 
been  squarely  met  by  the  Court"  (p.  316. 
House  hearings)  relies  on  Hcliving  v.  Horst 
(1940)  311  U.S.  112  as  another  Indicia  of  the 
loss  of  vitality  of  E.sncr  v.  Macombcr.  In 
my  opinion  the  Horst  ca.^^e  strengthens 
rather  than  weakens  the  requirement  of 
realization.       The     Court     throughout     its 


opinion  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  realiza- 
tion and  for  something  more  than  mere 
enhancement  in  value  of  a  capital  asset  held 
by  the  taxpayer  It  simply  recognizes  that 
the  actual  exercise  of  the  power  to  dispose  of 
a  right  to  income  Is  in  itself  a  realization 
even  though  the  tangible  receipt  of  the  in- 
come is  by  another.  It  nowhere  Indicates 
that  mere  accretion  in  value  is  realization 
or  that  the  power  to  dispose  of  a  right  to 
Income  is  the  equivalent  of  the  exerlcse  of 
that  power. 

My  examination  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
resulted  in  my  opinion  that  Eisner  v.  Macom- 
ber is  still  the  controlling  authority  on 
the  issue  of  the  necessity  for  realization  for 
the  purpose  of  the  determination  of  income 
under  our  Income  tax  laws.  Therefore.  I 
must  conclude  that  an  attempt  to  tax  a 
shareholder  in  general  on  the  undistributed 
profits  of  the  corporation  on  the  theory  of 
accretion  is  of  very  dubious  constitutionality 
under  article  1,  section  2.  clause  3,  and 
article  1,  section  9.  clause  4.= 

A(2)  Constructive  receipt;  The  Treasury 
Department  attempts  to  support  the  pro- 
posed legislation  upon  the  ground  that  It  will 
tax  Income  which  can  be  considered  as  con- 
structively   received    by    the    shareholder. 

Since  1871  '  Congress  with  certain  excep- 
tions *  has  levied  a  tax  upon  the  Income  of 
corporations  at  the  corporate  level  and  has 
treated  the  shareholders  as  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  corporate  entity.  Since  1921, 
the  only  legislation  Imposing  a  compulsory 
tax  on  the  shareholders  of  a  corporation 
based  on  a  pro  rata  share  of  corporate  income, 
whether  distributed  or  not.  is  the  Foreign 
Personal  Holding  Company  Act. 

The  Treasury  Department  relies  on  these 
provisions  as  a  precedent  for  the  present  pro- 
posal. In  my  opinion  there  is  no  authority 
specifically  supporting  the  constitutionality 
of  the  foreign  personal  holding  company 
provisions.  Even  if  there  were  such  author- 
ity. I  do  not  believe  It  could  be  considered 
as  controlling  In  regard  to  the  present  statu- 
tory proposal. 

I  have  found  four  cases  which  consider  the 
foreign  personal  holding  company  provisions. 
In  two  of  these,  Alvord  v.  Cl.R.  (4  Cir.  1960) 
277  F.  2d  713  and  Marsman  v.  CJ.R.  (4  Clr. 
1953)  205  F.  2d  335,  no  constitutional  issue 
appears  to  have  been  raised  or  discu.^^sed.  In 
one,  Rodney  v.  hoey  (S.D.N.Y.  1944 1  53  F. 
Supp.  604,  the  plaintiff  apparently  argued 
that  it  was  unconstitutional  to  tax  construc- 
tive receipt  of  income  without  discussing 
the  question  of  realization  and  the  court 
rejected  the  contention  merely  by  citing 
Eder  v.  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
(2  Clr.  1943)  138  F.  2d  27.  The  Eder  case 
discusses  the  constitutionality  In  a  single 
sentence.  Actually  the  only  allegation  of 
unconstitutionality    raised   by    the    plaintiff 


-  Pollock  V.  Farmer's  Loan  <fr  Trust  Co. 
(18951  158  US.  601. 

3  The  Civil  War  Revenue  Acts  taxed  the 
shareholder  on  corporate  profits  whether 
distributed  or  not  Collector  v.  Hubbard 
(1870).  79  U.S.  1.  sustained  this  legislation 
•without  passing  upon  its  constitutionality. 
In  Eisner  v.  Macomber.  supra,  the  Supreme 
Court  stated  (pp.  218-219)  that  the  Hubbard 
case  had  been  overruled. 

'The  Revenue  Acts  of  1913.  1916.  1917,  and 
1918  ,  levied  a  tax  on  shareholders  measured 
by  their  pro  rata  share  of  undistributed 
corporate  profits  In  the  case  of  ""personal 
service  corporations"'  and  when  corporate 
Income  had  been  accumulated  in  order  to 
avoid  taxes. 

In  1921,  Congress,  doubting  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  procedure,  levied  the  tax 
on  the  corporation  (see  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  Rept.  No.  350,  67th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  p.  13:  Senate  Finance  Rept.  No.  275, 
67th  Cong.,  1st  sess,,  pp,  16-17) . 
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was  on  the  ground  that  the  inability  to  dis- 
tribute in  dollars  due  to  blockage  rules  pre- 
cluded taxability.  The  constitutionality  of 
the  furelgn  personal  holding  company  provi- 
sions was  not  presented  to  the  court.  This 
declF-lon  cannot  be  considered  to  be  a  defini- 
tive upholding  of  the  statute  even  by  the  cir- 
cuit court.  The  Eder  c;\se  was  not  taken  to 
the  Supreme  Court  probably  because  on  re- 
mand the  Tax  Court  valued  the  blocked  pescs 
at  about  one-half  of  the  amount  determined 
by  the  Commissioner 

All  of  the  cases  involving  the  foreign  per- 
sonal holding  company  sections  discuss  the 
purpose  of  the  legislatitm.  that  is.  the  clos- 
ing of  a  Icxjphole  that  allowed  the  wide- 
spread evasion  of  income  taxes  by  the  device 
of  the  "Incorporated  pocketbook."  The  sec- 
tion did  not  purport  to  and  *'as  not  in- 
tended to  cover  bona  fide  operating  com- 
panies  engaged   In    the   sale   of   goods. 

The  presence  of  the  tax  evasion  factor  in 
the  enactment  of  the  foreign  personal  hold- 
ing company  provisions  Is  clear  from  the  leg- 
islative history  It  is  also  clear  that  this 
tax  evasion  factor  was  the  major  argument 
of  the  Treasury  Department  against  the  con- 
tention of  constitutional  invalidity.  For  ex- 
ample, Arthur  H,  Kent,  then  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Treasury,  testified  before  the  Joint 
Commattee  on  Tax  Evasion  and  Avoidance 
as  follows: 

••Mr.  Reed  Have  you  considered  the  con- 
stitutional question  Involved'' 

•Mr  Kent  We  have  given  a  good  deal  of 
thought  to  that.  Mr  Reed,  and  we  believe 
that  if  the  courts  appreciate,  as  they  well  do 
If  the  facts  are  properly  presented  to  them, 
that  this  does  not  represent  any  attempt  to 
avoid  in  any  general  way  the  principles  laid 
down  in  past  decisions,  but  Is  simply  a  bona 
fide  effort  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  prevent  Its  citizens,  residents  of 
this  country,  from  resorting  to  foreign  laws 
to  beat  our'  taxes,  that  It  will  be  sustained. 
•'Mr  Reed  In  view  of  previous  decisions  of 
the  courts  in  relation  to  the  tax  on  Incomes 
and  the  tax  on  capital ' 

•'Mr  Kent  If  those  decisions  were  applied 
according  to  their  letter,  the  plan  might  fail 
But  the  courts  have  always  shown  a  quite 
different  attitude  where  you  are  dealing  with 
a  tax  evasion 'situation  and  this  situation 
can  hardly  be  described  in  any  other  way  " 
(Testimony  of  Arthur  H  Kent,  General 
Counsel  of  the  Treasury  before  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Tax  Evasion  and  Avoidance.  75th 
Cong  .  hearings  Aug  9  and  10,  1937.  p  76  i 
Although  the  protection  of  the  revenues 
against  tax  evasion  has  not  been  determined 
by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  an  adequate 
justification  for  the  taxing  of  corporate  in- 
come to  the  shareholders,  the  present  pro- 
posal does  not  purport  to  rely  for  important 
provisions  on  the  presence  of  widespread  or 
flagrant  tax  evasion.  The  committee  report 
on  HR.  10650  states  that  certain  types  of 
Income,  namely,  foreign  corptirate  income 
from  the  insurance  of  American  risks  and  in- 
come from  patents.  c..'pyrlghts,  etc  ,  devel- 
oped m  the  United  Suites  have  tax  avoidance 
aspects  but  the  committee  report  equally 
indicates  that  Income  of  foreign  corpora- 
tions from  other  sources  does  not  fall  within 
that  category.  However,  it  determines  that 
such  income  should  be  taxed  to  American 
shareholders  unless  used  in  certain  ways, 
one  of  which  is  ' m  accord  with  the  policy 
enunciated  by  the  President."  i.e.,  invested 
m  business  in  less  developed  countries  Even 
if  we  assume  that  widespread  tax  evasion 
would  Justify  the  action  proposed,  this  prem- 
ise is  not  available  In  relation  Ui  sharehold- 
ers of  bona  fide  operating  corporations  whose 
Income  is  from  activities  falling  outside  those 
classified  In  the  tax  evasion  category  by  the 
W.ivs  and  Means  Committee 

The  doctrine  that  the  corporate  entity  is 
vn   entity  distinct   and  apart  from  that  of 


its  shareholders  Is  one  of  long  standing  in 
Anglo-American  law  and  In  our  revenue 
system.'  The  Supreme  Court  In  Eisner  v. 
Macomber  placed  this  doctrine  on  a  consti- 
tutional footing  when  it  stated  that  the  In- 
come of  a  corporation  was  not  Income  to  a 
sh.u-eholder  within  the  meaning  of  that  term 
In  the  16th  amendment.  The  Court  stated 
ip  219i : 

"The  amendment  (16th  amendment)  ap- 
plies to  income  only,  and  what  Is  called  the 
stockholder  s  share  in  the  accumulated  pro- 
fits of  the  company  Is  capital,  not  income. 
As  we  have  pointed  out.  a  stockholder  has 
no  individual  share  In  accumulated  profits. 
nor  In  any  particular  part  of  the  assets  of 
the  corporation,  prior  to  dividend  declared."  • 
The  Supreme  Court  has  indicated  that  this 
constitutional  prohibition  does  not  exist 
when  the  corporate  entity  is  not  a  real  en- 
tity, when  the  corporate  entity  is  in  effect  a 
mere  form  without  substance.  Thus,  in 
Moline  Properties  v.  Comm'r.  (1943)  319  U.S. 
436.  the  Supreme  Court  stated  (pp.  438-439)  ; 
•  The  doctrine  of  corporate  entity  fills  a 
useful  purpose  in  business  life.  'Whether  the 
j-urpo.'^c  be  to  gain  an  advantage  under  the 
law  of  the  State  of  incorporation  or  to  avoid 
or  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  creditors 
or  to  serve  the  creator's  personal  or  undls- 
clofed  convenience,  so  long  as  that  purpose 
is  the  equivalent  of  business  activity  or  is 
followed  by  the  carrying  on  of  business  by 
the  corporation,  the  corporation  remains  a 
separate  taxable  entity. 

■  In  general.  In  matters  relating  to  the 
revenue,  the  corporate  form  may  be  disre- 
garded where  It  Is  a  sham  or  unreal.  In 
such  situations  the  form  Is  a  bald  and  mis- 
chievous fiction."  ' 

In  1939.  a  distinguished  committee  estab- 
lished by  the  National  Tax  Association  to 
study  the  taxation  of  domestic  corp>orations 
concluded  that  application  of  the  partner- 
ship method  of  taxation  to  a  corporation 
whereby  the  shareholders  would  be  required 
to  include  in  their  income  the  undistributed 
corporate  profits  would  probably  require  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  (1939  pro- 
ceedins,'.=;  of  the  National  Tax  Association,  pp. 
534.   548  I  - 

The  Treasury  memorandum  takes  the 
position  that  when  the  U.S.  shareholders  of 
a  foreign  corporation  have  such  power  over 
the  corporate  income  that  they  can  either 
distribute  It  to  themselves  in  the  form  of 
dividends  or  use  It  for  their  benefit,  the  cor- 
p<3rate  entity  may  be  disregarded  for  tax  pur- 
poses without  regard  to  whether  that  en- 
tity Is  bona  fide  or  Is  "sham  and  unreal." 
Tlie  Treasury  believes  that  this  is  a  theory 
of  constructive  receipt  and  that  Eisner  v. 
Macomber  would  be  no  bar  to  its  utilization. 
I  would  submit  that  this  position  is  by  no 
means  clearly  correct  and  that  there  is  a 
-serious  constitutional  question  under  the 
16th  amendment  In  a  situation  where  the 
shareholders  In  a  bona  fide  operating  corpo- 
rat'Tin   have   the  actual  power  over  the  in- 


come unless  and   until  the  Supreme   Court 
overttu"U8  Eisner   v.   Macomber, 

If,  however,  we  assume  that  in  such  a  sit- 
uation Eisner  v.  Macomber  does  aot  con- 
stitute a  bar.  we  still  must  find,  as  the 
Treastiry  memorandum  recognizes,  an  actual 
command  of  income  In  order  to  avoid  the 
constitutional  doctrine  of  due  process  of  law 
to  the  effect  that  A  cannot  be  taxed  on  the 
income  of  B.» 

B.  Ten-percent  shareholder;  51 -percent 
majority: 

The  Treasury  relied  in  its  presentation  on 
the  proposition  that  the  income  of  a  "con- 
trolled corporation"  could  be  considered  for 
Federal  Income  tax  purposes  as  constructively 
received  by  Its  shareholders.  The  provisions 
of  section  13  of  H.R.  10650  Implement  this 
contention.  It  proposes  to  tax  any  United 
States  shareholder  who  holds  10  percent  or 
more  of  the  voting  stock  or  of  the  total  value 
of  the  shares  of  a  foreign  corporation  over 
50  percent  of  whose  voting  stock  Is  owned  by 
United  States  persons,  (In  regard  to  "for- 
eign base  company  income"  as  defined  in 
section  952(d),  the  requirement  Is  that  five 
or  fewer  U.S.  persons  own  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  voting  power.)  " 

The  Treasury  memorandum,  written  In 
support  of  the  original  proposal  that  a  10- 
percent  share  Interest  would  be  sufficient 
"control"  to  support  a  legislative  determina- 
tion that  income  was  constructively  received 
by  the  shareholder,  relied  on  a  group  of  cases 
under  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act  and 
the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act, 
These  authorities  are  not  pertinent  to  the 
present  situation.  We  are  dealing  in  the 
area  of  taxation  with  a  constitutional  defi- 
nition of  Income  enunciated  by  the  Supreme 
Court  and  with  the  apparently  established 
right  of  the  taxpayer  under  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  Constitution  to  be  free  from 
compulsory  taxation  on  that  which  is  not 
and  cannot  be  obtained  or  enjoyed  by  liim. 
Whether  the  shareholder  has  sufficient  "con- 
trol" to  be  an  "Insider"  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act  or  has  suffi- 
cient "control"  to  be  considered  as  falling 
within  the  reach  of  the  Public  Utility  Hold- 
ing Company  Act "  is  not  relevant  In  the 
instant  situation  where  established  specific 
constitutional  questions  must  be  resolved. 
In  the  cases  decided  since  Collector  v. 
Hubbard,  supra,  which  have  determined  that 
the  corporate  entity  should  be  disregarded 
and  corporate  Income  attributed  for  tax 
purposes  to  the  shareholders,  there  was  no 


'  See.  eg  .  Klein  v.  Board  of  Supervisors 
(19301  282  US.  19.  24;  Burnet  v,  Common- 
xcealth  Imp.  Co.  (1932)  287  U.S.  415;  New 
Colonial  Ice  Co.  v.  Helvering  (1934)  292  U.S, 
435,  442;  Nafl  Carbide  Corp.  v.  CommT. 
(  1949)    336  U.S.  422, 

See  also,  eg  ,  Lynch  v.  Hornby  (1918)  247 
US.  339.  344. 

■  See  generally.  Cleary,  "The  Corporate  En- 
titv  in  Tax  Cases,"  1  Tax  L.  Rev.  (1945)  3: 
Case.  'Disregard  of  the  Corporate  Entity  and 
Federal  Taxation,  The  Modern  Approach," 
30  Va    L    Rev.  (1944)   398. 

■  See  also.  Ballantine,  "Corporate  Person- 
ality lu  Income  Taxation."  34  Harv.L.Rev. 
(1920)  573.  586;  cf..  Long  Poultry  Farms  v. 
CornTTiivvioTicr  of  Internal  Rev.  (4  Clr.  1957) 
249  F.  2d  726.  731, 


•See  Hoeper  v.  Tax  Commission  (1931)  284 
U.S.  206;  Heiner  v.  Donnan  (1932)  285  US 
312,  326-327. 

•"  The  original  Treasury  proposal  attributed 
the  Income  of  foreign  corporations  to  Ameri- 
can shareholders  with  respect  to  corpora- 
tions in  existence  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
bill  only  If  there  were  10  or  fewer  sharehold- 
ers who  owned  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
corporate  shares.  With  respect  to  corpora- 
tions established  after  the  bill,  any  American 
shareholder  who  owned  10  percent  of  the 
shares,  whether  or  not  the  majority  of  the 
shares  were  held  by  American  shareholders, 
was  taxable  on  his  pro  rata  share  of  the  \m- 
distributed  profits.  The  second  Treasury 
draft  eliminated  the  distinction  between  cor- 
porations in  existence  on  the  date  of  the 
bill's  enactment  and  those  to  be  set  up  there- 
after and  attributed  the  Income  of  foreign 
corporations  to  American  shareholders  only 
when  five  or  fewer  American  shareholders 
owned  50  percent  or  more  of  the  total  cor- 
porate shares. 

"  The  presumption  In  that  act  is  prima 
facie  only.  See  Electric  Bond  &  Share  Co. 
V.  SEC.  (2  Clr,  1937)  92  F,  2d  580,  590, 
affirmed  (1938)  303  U.S.  419, 
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doubt  that  actual  command  of  the  corporate 
Income  existed  In  the  shareholders. '- 

This  actual  command  of  the  Income  is 
the  essence  of  the  Treasury's  own  regulation 
on  constructive  receipt  of  Income  iReg  1- 
452.2(a)).  However,  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 13  of  HR  10650  would  allow  the  taxa- 
tion of  Income  to  shareholders  who  had  no 
command  of  the  income  and  no  possibility 
of  acquiring  actual  control  of  It.  Under  the 
provisions  of  section  13,  a  shareholder  who 
owned  10  percent  of  the  voting  power  '■  of  a 
foreign  corporation  and  who  had  no  relation- 
ship with  the  other  shareholders,  no  repre- 
sentation on  Its  board  of  directors  v.nd  no 
actual  power  to  determine  Its  policies  would 
be  considered  to  have  constructively  re- 
ceived income  of  the  corporation  which  as 
a  matter  of  actual  fact  he  might  never  re- 
ceive or  have  command  over.  Further,  this 
attribution  might  occur  even  though  the 
corporation  could  not  have  distributed  the 
Income  to  its  shareholders  by  reason  of  the 
law  of  the  country  of  its  organization.  The 
fact  that  the  shareholder  happened  to  be 
an  American  and  that  51  percent  of  the  total 
corporate  shares  were  held  by  Americans  Is 
hardly  a  sufficient  basis  upon  which  to  con- 
clude that  he  had  actual  control  over  the 
corporate  income.  It  cannot  be  logically 
reasoned  tliat  the  remaining  American  share- 
holders were  subject  to  his  domination  and 
control  as  if  they  were  members  of  his  fam- 
ily for  it  is  manifest  that  shareholders  who 
possess  only  a  common  nationality  do  not 
have  the  same  common  economic  interests  as 
do  members  of  a  natural  family  group. 

With  respect  to  the  10-percent  American 
shareholder,  there  Is  In  my  view  no  difference 
between  a  situation  where  41  percent  of  a 
61-percent  American  majority  is  in  the  hands 
of  unrelated  Americans  and  one  where  all 
the  shares  other  than  his  10  percent  are  In 
the  hands  of  foreign  shareholders.  The  re- 
quirement of  a  51-percent  majority  by  Ameri- 
can shareholders  appears  to  have  been  in- 
serted in  the  bill  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  more 
satlslactory  definition  of  an  actual  control 
situation.  Upon  close  analysis  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  provision  adds  nothing. 

The  attribution  of  the  Income  of  a  bona 
fide  operating  corporation  as  provided  in 
section  13  of  HR.  10650  would  appear  to  at- 
tribute the  income  of  A  to  B  in  violation  of 


'•See  eg,,  Hay  v,  Commiasioner  of  InterJial 
Revenue  (4  Clr,  1944)  145  P.  2d  1001,  certi- 
orari denied  (1945)  324  U.S.  863  (sole  stock- 
holder); Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
v.  Smith  (2  Clr.  1943)  136  F.  2d  556  (sole 
stockholder);  Paul  Plunkett  <t  Co.  (1940)  42 
B.T  A.  464  (sole  stockholder);  G,  M.  Jackson 
(1939)  39  BTA,  937;  Kaspare  Colin  Co.  Ltd. 
(1937)  35  BTA.  646  (sole  stockholder);  cf. 
i4di'ance  M:ichinery  Exch.  v.  Commissioner 
of  Int.  Rev.  (2  Clr.  1952)  196  F,  2d  1006  (cor- 
poration had  actual  control  over  the  Income 
of  two  other  corporations  and  a  partner- 
ship); Shaw  Construction  Company  (1961) 
35  T,C,  1102  (corporation  had  actual  control 
over  the  Income  of  other  multiple  corporate 
entitles);  Munson  S.S.  Line  v.  Commissioner 
of  Int.  Rev.  (2  Clr.  1935)  77  F.  2d  849  (sole 
st(x;kholder);  Southern  Pactftc  Co.  v.  Loue 
(1918)  247  U.S.  330  (sole  stockholder);  Gulf 
Oil  Corp.  V.  Lewellyn  (1918)  248  U,S,  71  (sole 
stockholder  except  for  qualifying  shares); 
Asiatic  Petroleum  Co  v.  Commissioner  of  Int. 
Rev.  (2  Clr.  1935)  79  F.  2d  234,  certiorari  de- 
nied (1935)  296  U.S.  645  (corporation  had 
actual  control  over  income  realized  bv  sister 
subsidiary);  Rev.  Rule  54-596  CB  '1954-2. 
51. 

"A  shareholder  who  had  no  voting  power 
but  owned  shares  valued  at  10  percent  of  the 
total  share  value  would  have  Income  at- 
tributed to  him  under  sec    13 


constitutional  principles  discussed  herein- 
above 

Should  the  present  bill  be  changed  and 
iin-ated  to  f'Teign  corp<:.-iratlons  with  a  small 
group  of  American  shareholders,  there  Is  fur- 
ther question  m  my  opinion  as  to  the  con- 
sUtutionallty  under  the  fifth  amendment  to 
the  VS.  Constitution  of  the  application  of 
this  special  treatment  to  the  shareholders 
of  one  cl.ass  of  bona  fide  corporations.  Con- 
gress admittedly  has  a  broad  discretion  when 
it  engages  In  classification  under  the  taxa- 
tion power.  We  are  dealing  here,  however. 
In  the  main  with  bona  fide  foreign  corpora- 
tions that  are  being  singled  out  lor  special 
treatment  solely  because  they  cannot  be  Ju- 
rlsdlctlonally  taxed  by  the  United  States. 
These  words  of  the  Sujjreme  Court  with  ref- 
erence to  the  power  of  classification  are 
appropriate: 

"There  are.  however,  limits  to  the  power 
of  Congress  to  create  a  fictitious  status  under 
the  guise  of  a  supposed  necessity  "  i  Helvervig 
v.  City  Bank  Co.  (1935).  296  U.S   85.  92.) 

This  memorandum  indicates  at  least  in 
my  opinion  that  there  are  serious  doubts 
as  to  the  validity  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  basic  provisions  of  section  13  of  H.R. 
10650.  The  testimony  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and,  I  assume, 
before  this  committee  indicates  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  efficacy  of  this 
legislation  to  meet  the  problem,  if  one  exists. 
In  other  sections  of  the  bill.  H.R.  10650  has 
taken  steps  to  tighten  up  the  tax  treatment 
given  to  income  from  foreign  sources  and  to 
preclude  the  use  of  devices  to  attribute  im- 
properly income  to  foreign  sources  The  bill 
also  provides  for  the  Treasury  request  for 
more  extensive  reporting  requirements  with 
respect  to  certain  foreign  corporations. 
These  new  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the 
Treasury  may  enable  it  to  meet  adequately 
the  problem  to  which  its  request  is  directed 
without  plunging  into  the  doubtful  and 
exceedingly  controversial  area  of  the  attribu- 
tion to  shareholders  of  the  Income  of  bona 
fide  operating  corporations  organized  under 
the  laws  of  foreign  countries, 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
wish  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Recokd  a  memorandum  on  the  compli- 
cations which  would  develop  if  section  12 
is  enacted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Technical  Memorandum  on  Section  12 

Section  12  of  this  bill  is  a  very  complicated 
provision.  I  do  not  pretend  to  understand 
all  of  the  Intricacies  of  this  provision,  nor, 
for  that  matter,  do  I  believe  that  anyone 
else  fully  understands  them  either.  I  believe 
that  a  provision  this  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult to  understand,  if  enacted,  will  result 
In  confusion,  uncertainty,  and  iiumerous 
court  suits  for  many,  many  years  to  come 

The  complexity  of  this  provision  arises 
from  the  fact  that  highly  selective  types  of 
income  are  chosen  for  taxation  and  then  a 
series  of  escape  valves  Is  superimposed  upon 
this  structure  The  result  is  an  exceedingly 
complicated  statute.  The  result  Is  also  a 
statute  which  Is  highly  discriminatory  be- 
tween different  types  of  businesses,  depend- 
ing In  part  upon  the  nature  of  the  business 
and  in  part  upon  Its  size. 

Many  companies,  as  a  result  of  the  escape 
valves  or  because  their  income  does  not  come 
within  the  specified  definition,  will  find  that 
this  provision  has  no  effect  on  them.  This 
is  esiiecially  likely  to  be  true  In  the  case  of 
the  larger  well-established  businesses,  whose 
Investments  have  stabilized  and  who,  there- 
fore, can  meet  the  conditions  of  the  escape 
valve    which    provides    for    certain    specified 


percentage  distributions.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  of  our  smaller  enterprises  with 
investments  abroad.  If  this  provision  Is  en- 
acted, will  be  hit  with  its  full  force,  with 
the  domestic  shareholders  being  taxed  in  full 
on   the   foreign  earnings 

The  bill  selects  five  different  specific  cate- 
gories of  income  which,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, are  to  be  taxed  to  the  US  share- 
holders, even  though  not  distributed  to  them. 
The  first  of  these  Is  Income  derived  from 
Insurance  or  reinsurance  of  US  risks  Tliis 
probably  can  be  more  readily  Justified  as  the 
type  of  Income  properly  taxable  t<D  US  share- 
holders than  Is  true  of  many  of  the  other 
categories.  However,  here  too,  problems 
arise  since  it  Is  necessary  to  break  down  the 
Instirance  Income  between  that  originating 
from  U.S.  risks  and  otherwise.  Then  In  effect 
it  is  necessary  to  determine  taxable  Income 
arising  from  this  Insurance  business  In  the 
manner  provided  by  our  special  tax  stattites 
dealing  with  life  Insurance  and  casualty  In- 
surance companies. 

Second,  what  Is  called  foreign  personal 
holding  company  income  is  selected  for  tax- 
ation to  the  shareholders.  This  Is  to  be  true, 
however,  only  If  over  30  percent  of  the  com- 
pany's Income  arises  from  this  and  certain 
other  sources  specified  In  the  bill.  Moreover, 
if  more  than  70  percent  of  the  income  arises 
from  these  sources,  then  all  of  the  income 
Is  to  be  taxed  to  the  shareholders  even 
though  the  remaining  income  may  arise 
from  manufacturing  operations. 

However,  this  foreign  personal  holding 
company  income  does  not  include  dividend 
and  Interest  Income  derived  from  related 
parties — a  term  which  must  be  defined— If 
the  corporation  in  which  the  Income  arises 
Is  a  less  developed  country  corporation — 
another  term  which  It  takes  several  pages 
to  define — but  only  if  the  income  Is  rein- 
vested in  one  of  these  less  developed  country 
corporations.  However,  an  Intricate  pro- 
vision is  designed  to  deny  the  exclusion  of 
this  Income  from  that  taxed  to  the  share- 
holders. If  In  a  subsequent  year  there  is  a 
decrease  in  Investments  in  a  less  developed 
country  corporation. 

The  third  type  of  Income  selected  for 
special  taxation  Is  "foreign  base  company 
sales  Income."  This  Is  a  truly  complicated 
provision.  The  definition  of  the  foreign 
base  company  sales  income  provides  that 
this  provision  Is  to  apply  only  where  the 
property  Involved  Is  either  purchased  from 
a  related  person  or  sold  to  a  related  person 
and  only  If  the  property  purchased  is  manu- 
factured, produced,  grown,  or  extracted  out- 
side of  the  country  where  the  controlled 
foreign  corporation  is  organized  and  is  sold 
for  use.  consumption,  or  disposition  outside 
of  that  country.  Here  problems  arise  not 
only  in  applying  the  related  party  concept 
btit  also  in  determining  the  ultimate  desti- 
nation of  the  goods  Involved.  Actually  If 
the  statutory  provision  were  to  be  literally 
applied,  It  would  Itself  seem  almost  Im- 
possible to  administer  and  also  almost  im- 
possible for  the  taxpayer  to  comply  with. 

After  all.  who  can  fully  determine  the 
ultimate  disposition  of  goods?  Here,  too, 
there  are  difficult  problems  in  determining 
when  the  income  Is  attributable  to  the  sale 
of  purchased  property  or  when  It  is  attrib- 
utable to  manufacturing  or  processing,  since 
the  latter  Is  not  Included  under  this  pro- 
vision. To  complicate  the  provision  still 
further,  branch  operations  under  some  con- 
ditions are  to  be  brought  under  this  provi- 
sion and  treated  as  If  they  were  something 
they  are  not;  namely,  a  separate  subsidiary 
corporation.  Tills  will  apply  when  the  Sec- 
retary determines  the  branch  Is  treated  for 
tax  purposes  by  the  country  of  incorporation, 
or  the  country  where  it  is  doing  business, 
as  If  It  were  a  separate  corporation. 
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The  fourth  category  of  Income  selected  for 
special  taxation  to  the  shareholders  Is  for- 
eign base  company  services  Income.  This  Is 
Income  from  the  performance  of  technical, 
managerial,  engineering,  architectural,  scien- 
tific, skilled.  Industrial,  commercial  or  simi- 
lar services,  again  where  they  are  performed 
for  a  related  party  and  outside  of  the  coun- 
try In  which  the  controlled  foreign  corpora- 
tion is  organized.  This  presents  many  of  the 
same  tyf)es  of  problems  that  will  arise  In 
connection  with  the  determination  of  for- 
eign base  company  sales  Income.  In  addi- 
tion, there  Is  the  problem  of  determining 
wiien  the  Income  arises  from  the  Kpecifled 
types  of  services  and  when  it  is  attributable 
to  other  sources  which  are  not  selected  out 
for    this   discriminatory   treatment. 

A   fifth  type  of  earnings  which  are   to  be 
taxed  to  the  shareholders,  even  though  not 
distributed,    are    earnings    from    any    source 
which  are  reinvested  back  here  In  the  Ui.ited 
States.      This,    of    course.    Is    most    peculiar, 
since    if    one    were    to    look    for    investments 
which  helped  our  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem most  It  would  seem   as  If   this  type  of 
investment — which    the   bill    selects   out    for 
punitive    taxation — actually    wius    the    most 
beneficial   In   this   respect.     The  bill   first  of 
all    speclflps   a   series  of   sweeping   categories 
of    reinvestments    back   here    in    the    United 
States  which  will  give  rl.se  to  taxation  to  the 
shareholders   and    then   i\s   Is   frequently  the 
case  m  these  foreign  Income  provisions,  pro- 
vides a   series   of   excopUoiis  to   these   rules. 
Thu.s.   no   tax   will   be   imposed,  for   example, 
ir  the  investment  is  In  Government  bonds  or 
In  a  bank  uccount  but   tax  wUl  be   imposed 
If   the   Investment    Is   in   corporate   bonds   or 
securities.     Special,    Intricate   provisions    are 
necessary    to    keep    the    income    from    being 
taxed    to    the    US.    shareholder    more    than 
once;   first  as  foreign  base  company  sales  rr 
service    income    and    then    again    as    Income 
from  Investments  In  tlie  United  States 

Superimposed  on  this  structure  are  a 
seriLS  of  relief  provisions  which,  of  course, 
may  or  may  not  help  any  given  comp.my, 
depending  upon  a  variety  of  clrcimst.knces 
unique  In  e.ich  case.  One  of  these  I  have 
already  referred  to;  namely,  the  provlsUni 
which  makes  section  12  generally  inappli- 
cable if  a  certain  proportion  ',f  the  Income  Is 
distributed,  a  percentage  which  varies  with 
the  effective  foreign  tax  rate.  This  distribu- 
tion  schedu;e   appears  on    page   225   of   your 

bi:;. 

I  pause  here  to  c.Ul  attention  only  to  tlie 
fact  that  the  so-called  effective  tax  rate  will 
not  be  easy  to  compute  since  this  does  not 
mean  merely  the  tax  rate  of  the  foreign 
country  but  is  the  actual  tax  paid  to  the 
foreign  country  divided  by  the  foreign  li:- 
come  de'ermined  In  general  on  the  basis 
of  the  U  S,  rules  fur  taxation — modified  to 
whatever  extent  the  Treasury  deem.s  appro- 
priate. In  addition,  this  rule  may  be  applied 
to  each  controlled  foreign  corporation  sep- 
arately, or  to  all  of  them  in  combination,  or 
to  each  group  of  corporations  in  an  owner- 
ship chain,  or  to  the  combination  of  those  In 
developed  countries  Just  computing  the 
distribution  pc-rcenuures  under  all  of  the 
dlfTerent  combmation.i  will  be  no  small  task. 

Another  major  relief  provision  which  will 
help  some  companies,  but  not  others,  is  the 
so-called  export  trade  corporation  provlblon 
Under  this  provision  If  you  are  dealing  In 
goods  produced  or  manufactured  in  this 
country  ajid  exported,  the  Income  derived 
from  this  under  certain  conditions  will  not 
be  subjected  to  section  12.  The  conditions. 
however.  In  practice  will  be  quite  limiting  In 
their  application.  For  example,  the  relief 
under  this  provision  is  available  oiiiy  to  the 
extent  that  the  Income  Involved  does  not 
exceed  I'-j  times  export  promotion  expenses 
or  10  percent  of  gross  receipts,  whichever 
gives  the  taxpayer  the  less  liberal  treatment. 


Also,  this  provision  only  aids  those  who  are 
able  to  reinvest  their  export  trade  Income 
abroi\d  In  the  export  trade  business.  In- 
vestments caruiot  be  made,  for  example.  In 
manufacturing  operations  even  though  gen- 
erally under  this  provision  manufacturing 
profits  are  nut  though  to  be  bad  and  are 
not  generally  denied  tax  deferral  under  sec- 
tion 12. 

My  discussion  of  the  complexities  of  sec- 
tion 12  constitutes  merely  the  broadest 
sketch  of  this  Intricate  provision.  The  tax 
lawyers  and  cost  accountants  will  have  a 
field  day  as  the  problems  In  this  provision 
gradually  unfold  over  the  next  2  or  3  yei'.rs 
If  t!  is  provision  is  cnai  tod.  I  suppose  If  this 
pro\  Ision  does  nothing  else.  It  will  assure 
full  employment  for  these  professions  for 
years  to  come.  Unfortunately,  however.  It 
will  also  ham.«trlns;  our  American  opera- 
tions abroad  and  In  the  long  run  seriously 
damage  our  balance-of-payments  since  It  Is 
the  return  from  these  Investments,  and 
fnm  American  exports  abroad,  which  must 
offset  the  imbalance  brought  about  prima- 
rily by  our  foreign  aid  and  foreign  military 
expenditures. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  Piesident.  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  permitting  foreign  cor- 
porations being  organized  to  avoid  the 
Federal  tax  on  income  attributable  to 
activities  in  this  country.  If  they  are 
sham  corporations  or  corporations  or- 
ganized to  avoid  the  American  tax.  this 
can  be  prevented  without  violating  the 
Constitution.  Soclion  482  of  the  exist- 
ing law  gives  the  Treasury  authority  to 
allocate  income  and  deductions  among 
related  ta.xpaycrs  where  he  determines 
that  .";uch  allocation  is  necessary  In  or- 
der to  prevent  evasion  of  taxes.  The 
Intern  1^1  Revenue  Service  today  Is 
checkint;  very  carefully  on  the  transfer 
pricint;  of  e.xports,  particularly  where 
foreii'n  sub.sidlaries  are  involved.  In  ad- 
dition, if  \\c  .should  find  that  a  corpora- 
tion is  b'lng  orgaiii/ed  abroad  for  the 
purpose  of  unreasonably  accumulating 
its  income  to  avoid  the  Federal  income 
tax,  we  can  apply  the  same  rule  that  we 
now  aiiply  in  the  case  of  a  domestic  cor- 
poration which  is  imreasonably  accumu- 
lating Its  surplus  to  avoid  the  payment 
of  its  income  tax.  This  can  adequately 
be  done  under  the  bill  and  I  hope  an 
am'^'ndmen'^  '.v;;!  be  ofTered  to  accom- 
plish that  ;)-;:■; :n,-f\ 


TIGHT-MONEY  POLICY  PREVENTED 
FED  HELP  THIS  YEAR 

Mr.  PROX^^RE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  reports  the 
statement  of  a  Director  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  George  W.  Mitchell.  Mr. 
Mitchell,  who.  incidentally,  was  the  most 
recent  appointee,  and  I  understand  the 
only  Kennedy  appointee,  to  the  Federal 
Re-se:ve  Board,  says: 

The  balance-of-payments  problem  has  pre- 
vented the  Federal  Reserve  System  from 
pursuing  an  easier  money  policy  that  might 
have  helped  th°  Nation's  economy  grow 
fas'er  this  year. 

This  is  a  very  significant  statement. 
because  it  contradict.s  a  statement  made 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  I  very 
strongly  agree  with  Mr.  MitcheU.   I  think 


he  is  a  rcfreshin.g  breath  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  However,  I  do  feel  very 
strongly,  also,  that  it  is  a  great  mistake 
for  us  to  tailor  our  monetary  policy  to 
the  notion  that  wc  have  an  unfavorable 
balance  of  payments,  when  the  authori- 
ties who  have  studied  this  agree  over- 
whelmingly that  the  interest  diirerential 
plays  a  very  minor — in  fact,  an  insig- 
nificant— part  in  determining  the  flow 
of  capital  funds. 

This  opinion  has  been  given  by  out- 
standing authorities  on  the  question,  in- 
cluding the  Federal  Reserve's  Economist 
Robert  Comar.  Assistai^.t  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Robert  Roosa,  and  Dr  Philip  Bell. 
of  Haverford  University,  who  included 
well-thought-out  and  well-documented 
evidence  before  the  committee. 

Again  and  again  we  have  asked  our 
top  money  managers  to  provide  docu- 
mentation for  the  position  that  the  size 
of  our  gold  outflow  is  siunincantly  de- 
termined by  interest-rate  differentials 
among  countries.  Even  thou;h  this 
position  is  used  as  an  alibi  for  the  pres- 
ently high  interest  rates  in  this  country. 
no  definite  proof  has  yet  been  provided. 
Even  the  studies  made  by  the  Federal 
Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
have  supported  the  position  we  lake  that 
higher  Interest  rates  as  a  method  of  pic- 
venting  capital  outflow  or  to  lure  money 
Into  this  country  is  not  an  effective 
method  of  accomplishing  either  purpose. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  the  New  York  Times  of  today, 
under  the  headline.  "Pnyment.s  Deficit 
Seen  Credit  Bar"  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RrroRo, 
as  follows: 

Payments    DEncir    Seen    Crkoit    Bar — May 
Have  Put  Unwarranted  Checks  on  Econ- 
omy, Says  Director  or  Reserve 
Washington.  August  24. — The  balance-of- 
payments  problem  has  prevented  the  Federal 
Reserve    System    from    pursuing    an    easier 
money  policy  that  might  have   helped   the 
Nation's  economy  grow  faster  this  year,  ac- 
cording to  George  W.  Mitchell  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board, 

Mr.  Mitchell,  formerly  director  of  re- 
search for  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chi- 
cago, Is  the  only  appointee  of  President 
Kennedy  on  the  seven-man  board.  He 
stated  his  views  In  a  speech  yesterday  at 
Madison,  Wis. 

Mr  Mitchell  did  not  say  that  the  system 
should  have  been  maintaining  looser  reins 
on  credit,  or  even  that  such  a  program 
would  have  prevented  this  year's  slowdown 
in  the  economic  uptrend. 

POSSIBLE    RESTRICTIVE    EFFECTS 

He  did  say,  however,  contrary  to  recent 
statements  by  other  authorities  In  this  field, 
that  the  International  payments  problem 
may  have  had  unwanted  restrictive  effects 
on  the  domestic  economy. 

The  problem  is  this:  to  cope  with  the 
t)alance-of-payments  deficit — more  money 
flowing  out  than  In — the  Federal  Reserve  and 
the  Treasury  have  sought  to  keep  short-term 
Interest  rates  high  enough  to  discourage 
an  outflow  of  funds  seeking  better  returns 
abroad.  To  cope  with  the  domestic  prob- 
lem, the  money-policy  managers  want  to 
avoid  interests  rates  th.T.t  would  discourage 
borrowing   and   expansion   at   home. 

CHAIRMAN    TESriFIES 

William  McChesney  Martin,  Jr  .  Chairman 
Of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  testified  to  the 
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J.)int  Economic  Committee  of  Congress  last 
week  that  this  problem  "has  not  yet  con- 
stituted as  clear  cut  a  dilemma  a.s  some  ob- 
servers suggest  "  Up  to  now.  he  said,  the 
Federal  Reserve  has  not  had  to  choose  be- 
tween the  domestic  and  intcrnationai  pr(jb- 
lems   In  deciding  what   policy   to  adopt 

Douglas  Dillon,  the  Secretary  of  the  Tre.is- 
ury.  testified  the  following  day  that  "there 
Is  no  lark  of  credit  availability  from  do- 
mestic expansion." 

A  basic  Martin-Dillon  point  was  that 
while  short-term  Interest  rates  had  Indeed 
been  pushed  upward  recently  for  tlie  spe- 
cific purpose  of  discouraging  outflow,  long- 
term  rales  had  rer.if.lned  relatively  steady 
and  some,  imtably  mortgage  rates,  had  ac- 
tually been  declining 

Walter  W.  Heller,  Chairman  of  President 
Kennedy's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
had  testified  to  the  same  committee  a  week 
earlier  that  the  late-spring  uptrend  In  rates 
on  long-term  Government  securities  was  "a 
very  serious  source  of  concern  to  us." 

He  underscored  his  concern  by  saying 
that  "Interest  rates  must  not  be  tightened 
one  basis  po.int  (one  one-himdredth  of  1 
percent)  more,  and  credit  must  not  be 
tightened  $1  more,  than  required  by  the 
balance  of  payments." 

SITUATION    delicate 

The  Dillon,  Martin,  and  Heller  statements, 
and  now  the  Mitchell  speech,  do  not  mean 
that  there  Is  conflict  tunong  the  policy- 
makers. Rather,  they  reflect  the  delicacy 
of  making  policy  In  the  present  situation. 

According  to  the  Martin  and  Dillon  testi- 
mony, the  present  outlook  is  for  Interest 
rates  to  continue  more  or  less  as  they  are. 
barring  a  strong  upsvirge  In  demand  for 
loans. 

Mr.  Mitchell's  actual  words  were:  "The 
Blower  expansion  thus  far  In  1UG2  suggestA 
that  a  mor«  aggressive  money  policy  In- 
volving greater  availability  might  have  led 
to  a  fuller  utilisation  of  resources."  The 
Reserve  System,  however,  has  had  to  bal 
anoe  that  poastbtllty  agalntt  the  risk  tha; 
lower  Interest  rates  might  have  worsened 
the  balance-of-payments  problem,  he  said. 

He  said  that  the  System's  actions  to  sup- 
port short-term  rates  may  have  kept  long- 
term  rates  from  declining  more,  mainly  be- 
cause the  higher  short-term  rates  made 
short-term  Investment  "too  attrsctlve  In 
this  period  of  uncertainty." 


REVENUE  ACT  OF  1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10650)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
a  credit  for  investment  in  cei  tain  de- 
preciable property,  to  eliminate  certain 
defects  and  inequities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


WHY  INVESTMENT  CREDIT  SHOULD 
BE  KNOCKED  OUT  OP  TAX  BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
business  pending  before  the  Senate  is 
H  R    10650.  the  tax  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  asked  that  ques- 
tion because  I  intend  to  make  a  some- 
what protracted  speech  on  the  tax  bill, 
I  wish  to  emphasize  that,  while  this  will 
be  a  long  speech,  I  deliberately  chose 
a  late  hour  on  Saturday  afternoon  be- 
cause I  wanted  it  understood  that  I  have 
no  intention  of  delaying  consideration 
or  a  vote  on  the  tax  bill      Also,  my  re- 


marks, while  they  will  take  some  time, 
will  be  as  relevant  and  as  pertinent  as 
I  can  make  them.  I  not  only  will  make 
them  relevant  to  the  tax  bill,  but  to  one 
section.  There  are  other  sections  on 
which  I  feel  strongly,  but  I  am  going  to 
discuss  only  one.  that  on  investment 
credit. 

The  investment-credit  provision  was 
proposed  by  the  administration.  I  am 
suie  with  ^if  at  sincerity,  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  an  increase  in  investment 
in  plant  and  equipment.  However,  in 
the  process  of  consideration  for  10 
months  last  year  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House,  and  for  many 
months  this  year  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  'hat  oi'iginal  pro- 
posal has  been  changed  enormously. 

It  is  my  belief  that  investment  credit, 
which  I  very  strongly  oppose,  w  ill  result 
in  a  tax  loss  for  this  Government  of  more 
than  $1  billion.  That  $1  billion  loss  of 
revenue  will  be  at  a  time  w  hen  we  have  a 
large  deficit.  We  had  a  big  deficit  last 
year.  We  are  going  to  have  a  deficit 
this  year,  and  c\erybody  knows  it,  re- 
gardless of  business  conditions,  and  even 
without  a  tax  cut  which  the  President 
has  said  will  be  recommended  next  year 
A  tax  cut  will  increase  tb.at  deficit 
further 

In  addition  to  the  deficit  anticipated 
for  this  last  year,  we  have  an  additional 
Sl'^.  billion  tax  cut  which  the  Treasury 
has  already  given  tn  busin,  -,s  by  adjust- 
ment in  depreciation  scl.rdules 

This  is  not  only  a  ta.\  reduclDn  and,  in 
mv  ludmnent  and  m  the  jud^'mi  lU  of 
nio.'-t  of  th(  w  itnes.sc.s  who  ayipeaied  be- 
t'ltr  \\\>'  Fmanc  Committee  and  testl- 
fi' 'i  nn  ji,^  subject— and  I  have  very 
CUV'  i:\\\\  ,:one  through  all  the  testimony 
on  ii.\( .  iim  nt  credit — it  is  a  subsidy,  and 
IS  dctiiu  d  and  described  as  a  subsidy,  but 
the  amazing  thing  is  that  it  is  an  un- 
wanted subsidy.  Business  does  not  want 
it.  Spokesmen  for  business,  from  out- 
standing business  firms  or  business  asso- 
ciation.'^, chambers  of  commerce  oppose 
it  emphatically  and  clearly,  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  op- 
poses it.  and  did  so  with  great  emphasis 
and  detail  in  those  hearings 

I  am  peine  to  quote  a  number  of  busi- 
ness leaders  who  oppose  it  for  definite 
reasons,  and  not  merely  because  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  ofTered  it.  On  the 
contrary,  they  oppose  it  because  they 
think  it  is  unfair,  will  not  work,  is  a  sub- 
sidy, and  will  increase  our  deficit 

I  say  it  will  not  work,  not  merely  on 
the  basis  of  simple  opposition  to  it,  but 
on  the  ba^is  of  a  very  careful  business 
survey.  McGraw-Hill,  which  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  competent  and 
careful  business  surve\ing  organizations 
in  the  country,  made  a  sur\ey  of  busi- 
ness recently,  very  widespread  and  ex- 
tensive, and  found  that  the  $1,300  million 
reduction  m  revenues  would  result  next 
year  m  a  $300  million  mci-ease  in  plant 
and  equipment,  if  the  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple who  were  interviewed  reflect  business 
opinion.  On  the  basis  of  the  McGraw- 
Hill  surveys,  which  have  been  extranrdi- 
narily  accurate  m  the  past,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  this  is  a  pretty 
close  and  accurate  e-^tlmate. 


Think  of  it.  a  tax  loss  t-o  our  Tieasury 
of  $1,300  million.  But  how  much  of  a 
stimulus  to  the  economy?  Over  $300 
million.  It  is  pathetically  inadequate. 
There  are  reasons  for  that,  which  I  shall 
point  out. 

The  National  Industrial  Conference 
has  made  a  study  of  the  impact  of  in- 
vestment credit,  and  it  arrived  at  almost 
the  same  figure.  It  found  the  increase 
in  plant  and  equipment  would  be  about 
1  percent— in  fact,  a  little  less  than  1 
percent.  Since  the  investment  in  plant 
and  equipment  is  expect.ed  to  be  about 
S38  billion,  that  increase  Nvould  also  be 
about  $300  million. 

The  Wall  Street  Journa!  made  a  survey 
of  some  68  firms  and  it  found  that  of 
these  leading  firnis — fii-ms  that  would 
certainly  have  to  be  an  important  factor 
if  we  are  going  to  have  a  s-.ibstai.iia:  in- 
crease in  plant  and  equirmcn!— ui.iv  1 
out  of  the  68  leading  firms  in  our  coun- 
try said  it  would  increase  or  modify  or 
change  its  investment  policy  because  of 
the  investment  tax  credit — one  firm 

Mr.  President,  the  argument  which  is 
used  in  great  detail  and  with  very  great 
emphasis  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  by  others  who  favor  this  meas- 
ure is  that  it  is  necessary  because  it 
would  improve  our  balance  of  trade  and 
would  put  us  in  a  stronger  position  to 
compete  with  other  countries.  The  ar- 
Rument  is  made  that  other  countries 
have  similar  credits  or  have  more  rap- 
idly accelerated  depreciation  and  that 
business  Arms  operating  in  other  coun- 
tries have  an  advantage  over  American 
business  firms, 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  not  true  on  any 
basis  at  all.  It  cannot  be  shown,  a*  I 
shall  show,  that  the  firms  of  other 
countries  have  a  competitive  advantage 
because  of  depreciation  policy.  It  can- 
not be  shown,  as  a  matter  of  fact — and 
this  is  the  telling  point,  in  my  Judg- 
ment— that  we  suffer  at  the  present 
time  or  are  likely  to  suffer  in  the  near 
future  an  adverse  balance  of  trade. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  an  adverse 
balance  of  payments,  but  we  have  a 
favorable  balance  of  trade.  When  I  say 
"favorable,"  I  mean  emphatically  favor- 
able. We  have  a  favorable  balance  of 
trade  now  which  is  running  about  S5 
billion  a  year.  We  sell  $5  billion  a  year 
more  abroad  than  we  buy  from  abroad. 
That  means  that  other  countries  have 
an  adverse  balance  of  trade.  The  for- 
eign nations  might  be  anxious  to  modify 
their  labor  policies,  their  tax  policies, 
or  other  policies,  to  see  If  they  can  cor- 
rect their  adverse  balances  of  trade,  but 
wc  have  a  very  favorable  balance  of 
trade. 

Some  people  say  we  have  that  favor- 
able balance  of  trade  because  of  our  for- 
eign aid  program,  which  ties  in  a  lot 
of  offshore  procurement .  that  Is,  other 
countries  have  to  buy.  with  the  proceeds 
of  foreign  aid,  goods  from  this  country. 
It  is  true  that  this  is  a  factor.  It  is 
also  true  that  we  export  a  creat  deal  of 
food  which  is  paid  for  on  a  .soft  cur- 
rency basis,  which  we  never  really  re- 
ceive. 

Nevertheless,  leaving  that  out  of  ac- 
count, our  commercial  sui-plus,   or  our 
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commercial  favorable  balance  of  trade. 
is  S2  6  billion  a  year. 

This  means  thai  Americans  are  sell- 
ing' conxmercially  more  abroad  than 
Americans  are  buying  from  abroad; 
leavinu'  out  all  foreign  aid,  leaving  out 
a:i  military  purchases,  and  leaving  out 
all  the  influence  of  the  Government  in 
ihQ  economic  picture.  Concentrating 
only  on  the  commercial  area,  we  have  a 
favorable  balance  of  trade  with  other 
countries  of  $2.6  billion  a  year,  which  is 
a  very  substantial  proportion  of  the  total 
amount  of  exports  and  the  total  amount 
of  imports.    It  is  heavy  indeed. 

It  IS  unlikely  that  we  can  maintain 
that  favorable  balance  of  trade.  Once 
again  I  insist  that  other  countries 
cannot,  for  long,  continue  to  have  an 
unfavorable  balance  of  trade. 

Therefore,  I  argue  that  the  conten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury — and  this  is  the  point  at  which 
he  puts  overwhelming  weight  in  his 
argument — that  we  must  provide  a  tax 
•gimmick"  of  this  kind,  a  tax  subsidy  of 
this  kind  to  business,  which  business  does 
not  want,  to  increase  the  competitive 
e.Ticiency  of  its  operations  compared  to 
other  nations  simply  does  not  hold  up. 
On  the  basis  of  the  clear  comparison 
of  our  capacity  to  sell  abroad  in  competi- 
tion with  the  capacity  of  foreign  firms 
to  sell  in  this  country,  we  are  com- 
peting extraordinarily  v;ell  right  now. 

Mr,  President,  as  this  incentive  pro- 
vision was  originally  designed,  it  made 
a  certain  amount  of  sense. 

As  it  was  originally  designed,  this 
proposal  would  have  provided  a  15-per- 
cent credit,  but  only  for  additional  in- 
vestment. It  would  have  provided  for 
a  6-percent  credit  for  50  percent  of 
regular  investment.  That  would  have 
provided  a  real  incentive  for  firms  to 
increase  their  investment  and  to  invest 
more.  Of  course,  that  kind  of  incentive 
would  have  been  far  less  expensive. 

I  give  Senators  a  quick  example.  If 
a  firm  ordinarily  invested  SI  million  a 
year  in  plant  and  equipment — I  am 
speaking  of  a  large  firm — under  the  pro- 
vision, as  it  has  emerged  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  if  the  firm  did  not 
increase  its  investment  at  all  it  would 
still  receive  a  credit  of  $70,000. 

If  the  firm  siiould  reduce  its  invest- 
ment from  $1  million  a  year  to  $900,000. 
it  still  would  receive  a  big  credit.  Then 
It  would  receive  a  credit  of  $63,000.  If 
the  firm  should  increase  its  investment 
from  $1  to  Sl.l  million,  over  the  base 
period — in  other  words,  by  $100,000 — 
it  would  receive  a  credit  of  an  e.xtra 
$7,000. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  businessmen, 
wiien  queried  by  tiie  National  Industrial 
Conference  board  and  by  McGraw-Hill, 
have  said  they  would  not  change  their 
investment  policies.  Of  course  they 
would  not.  They  would  get  the  credit 
w  hether  they  increa.?cd  tiieir  investments 
or  not.  There  would  be  no  real  incentive 
to  change.  There  would  be  no  sub- 
stantial reason  for  businessmen  to  in- 
crease their  investments. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  intend  to  point  out 
in  some  detail,  because  I  think,  this  must 
be  documented,  one  of  the  weakest  and 


worst  aspects  of  the  bill  is  that  it  would 
apply    to    every    single    utility    in    the 
country.     When  we  speak  of  utilities,  it 
IS  well  known  that  the  utilities  have  all 
the  funds  they  need,  that  they  can  get 
all  the  funds  they  need,  to  buy  all  the 
equipment  they  need.     Their  income,  of 
course,  is  regulated,  almost  by  definition. 
Any  time  a  utility  feels  it  is  desirable 
to  build  additional  plant  or  to  buy  addi- 
tional equipment,  such  as  an  additional 
generator,  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world,  in  this  country — everywhere,  and 
I  am  speaking  of  every  utility— to  get 
the  money,  either  by  use  of  the  deprecia- 
tion reserve  route,  or  by  use  of  earnings, 
or  by  selling  obligations  to  the  public. 
The  testimony  is  clear  that  utilities  have 
no  difficulty  at  all  in  getting  additional 
funds,  and  that  their  customers  would  be 
required  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  that  addi- 
tional equipment  by  every  public  service 
regulatory  agency  in  the  country.     There 
is  no  question  about  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think,  with  all 
the  obloquy  which  was  heaped  on  the 
AT.  &  T.  in  the  past  couple  of  weeks,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  A.T.  &  T. 
has  shown  real  business  statesmanship 
in  this  regard.  A.T.  &  T.  is  a  company 
which  invests  an  enormous  amount  of 
money  and  buys  a  tremendous  amount 
of  plant  and  equipment.  The  represent- 
atives of  A.T.  &  T.  appeared  before  the 
Finance  Committee  and  said,  in  effect. 
We  do  not  want  this  credit."  They 
pointed  out  tiiat  even  with  a  3-percent 
investment  credit  they  would  get  $75 
million  a  year.  That  $75  million  a  year 
would  be  net.  Tliat  is  what  they  would 
receive  after  taxes,  if  this  pi-ovision  is 
passed.  They  said,  in  efifect,  "This  is  so 
inequitable,  so  useless.  It  is  not  going 
to  persuade  us  to  buy  another  nickel's 
worth  of  equipment.  It  is  a  stupid  pro- 
vision. From  the  standpoint  of  good 
public  policy,  good  economic  policy,  and 
good  tax  policy  we  oppose  it." 

Not  only  would  the  investment  credit 
permit  AT.  &  T.  to  get  $75  million  a 
year — which,  incidentally,  would  be  7 '72 
percent  of  all  the  credit  allowed  to  all 
the  corporations,  all  the  businesses,  and 
all  the  individuals  in  the  entire  country. 
whic'.i  would  be  a  lot  of  it.  and  which  is 
not  wanted — but,  in  addition,  it  would 
provide  that  any  number  of  firms,  busi- 
nesses, and  individuals  who  have  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  the  growth  of 
the  foreign  trade  aspects  of  our  country 
would  receive  juicy  handouts. 

For  example,  bar  equipment  would  be 
included.  If  a  firm  should  buy  a  new 
martini  mixer,  or  if  it  should  buy  swizzle- 
sticks  or  anything  for  a  bar,  it  would 
get  a  7-pcrcent  credit.  Businesses  would 
be  encouraged  to  buy  these  things.  They 
would  get  a  subsidy  for  making  this  kind 
of  mvpstment.  which  is  supposed  to  pro- 
vide for  the  growth  of  our  country. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  hearings. 
plass  tabletops  at  the  "21  Club"  would 
be  Included.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  had  to  agree,  in  the  testimony. 
No  matter  what  kind  of  equipment  is 
bought,  whether  it  be  a  lighting  machine 
in  a  burlesque  house,  a  slot  machine,  or 
equipment  bought  by  A.T.  &  T.  which 


they  say  would  have  no  effect  whatso- 
ever on  their  purchases,  they  would  still 
receive  a  7-pcrcent  credit.  There  would 
still  be  a  reduction  in  the  revenues 
needed  by  our  Government  at  a  time 
when  taxes  arc  much  too  high  and  the 
deficit  is  high  and  growing. 

Probably  the  strongest  argiunent 
against  the  investment  credit  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  needed.  What  we  need  is 
increased  demand. 

The  fact  is  that  today  throughout  our 
country  firms  are  not  ruiming  close  to 
capacity.  The  McGraw-Hill  survey, 
which  I  shall  cite  in  a  few  moments, 
shows  that  firms  are  now  running  at 
something  like  85  percent  of  capacity. 
Very  few  firms  arc  close  to  90  percent  of 
capacity. 

Some  industries,  like  the  steel 
industry,  are  operating  well  below  the 
85  percent  of  capacity.  So  long  as  firms 
are  operating  below  capacity,  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  buy  more  equip- 
ment. 

It  is  true  that  there  may  be  some 
modernization,  regardless  of  capacity 
operation.  Why  do  firms  modernize? 
Why  do  they  buy  new  equipment?  Tax 
laws  may  have  some  influenre  on  that 
decision.  But  the  overwhelming  reason 
is  that  firms  can  economize  on  their 
costs,  and  can  reduce  their  costs,  prin- 
cipally labor  costs. 

As  wages  rise,  and  as  a  firm  becomes 
labor  conscious,  it  is  very  likely  to  buy 
automated  machinery  which  will  replace 
expensive  manpower  in  order  to  reduce 
costs.  I  submit  that  the  evidence  is  clear 
that  this  is  an  overwhelming  reason  why 
firms  modernize  and  why  they  buy  equip- 
ment if  they  are  not  expanding.  If  they 
wish  to  expand,  of  course,  they  may  buy 
additional  equipment  so  that  they  can 
produce  more.  But  if  they  arc  not  going 
to  expand,  the  big  reason  for  buying  new 
equipment   is   to  reduce   costs. 

Mr.  President,  to  sum  up,  I  oppose  the 
investment  credit  provision  because  it 
would  not  work.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
other  taxpayers  who  could  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  it,  because  it  is  hypercyclical. 
I  have  not  stressed  that  point.  What  the 
investment  credit  would  do  runs  counter 
to  everything  else  that  the  President  has 
asked  for. 

It  would  tend  to  expand  investment 
in  periods  of  prosperity,  expansion  and 
infiation,  when  profits  are  high,  and 
firms  have  something  to  write  it  off 
against,  and  it  would  tend  to  discourage 
investment  in  periods  of  recession  and 
unemployment  when  profits  were  going 
down  and  firms  had  very  little  to  write 
off  their  increased  investment  against. 

rNVESTMENT     CREDIT     IS     INEQUITABLE 

The  proposed  investment  credit  would 
not  meet  the  test  of  tax  equity  on  any 
score.  It  would  give  business  firms  ben- 
efits which  would  be  more  than  100  per- 
cent of  costs.  It  would  permit  a  firm 
to  write  off  equipment  which  it  buys  at 
a  rate  of  more  than  100  percent. 

For  a  corporation  in  the  52-pcrcent 
bracket,  the  investment  credit  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  depreciation  of  107  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  newly  acquired  a.ssct. 
Other  taxpayers,  except  those  who  re- 
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ceive  percentage  depletion  allowance,  are 
limited  to  deductions  of  100  percent  of 
cost. 

Granting  such  an  exceptional  privilege 
raises  a  serious  question  of  tax  equity. 

It  is  true  that  the  only  other  example 
of  this  kind  of  tax  privilege,  this  kind 
of  loophole,  and  this  kind  of  gross  equity 
is  the  notorious  loophole  of  the  oil 
depletion  allowance. 

LOOPHOLE     WILL    SPREAD 

Second,  it  is  almast  impo.'^sible  to  re- 
move such  a  provision  from  the  law  once 
it  is  in. 

That  is  the  difficulty  with  the  provi- 
sion about  which  I  have  been  speaking. 
It  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  get  it  out 
of  the  law  shou  d  it  get  in. 

It  would  not  only  be  difficult  to  get 
the  provision  cut  of  the  law  but  also,  I 
predict,  that  \yT>G  of  provision  would 
spread.  It  would  spread  rapidly.  Soon 
it  would  include  buildings.  After  all, 
what  sense  do?s  it  make  if  we  give  a 
firm  an  incentii^e  to  buy  new  equipment, 
if  it  must  put  fuch  equipment  in  an  old, 
rickety  plant  tuat  is  falling  apart? 

Therefore  I  am  concerned,  as  I 
am  sure  other  Senators  must  be, 
about  the  potentially  dangerous  prece- 
dent set  by  th(  investment  credit.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  other  groups  will  re- 
quest similar  tax  treatment.  Retailers 
may  request  more  than  100-percent  de- 
ductions for  the  costs  of  carrying  inven- 
tory. Construction  firms  may  request 
more  than  100-pcrcent  deductions  for 
buildings  they  own.  Teachers  could  re- 
quest deductions  for  more  than  100  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  advanced  courses. 
Individuals  who  borrow  money  to  invest 
in  homes  may  request  more  than  100- 
percent  deductions  of  their  interest  costs 
incurred  in  th(;  purchase  of  homes. 

I  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  proposal 
is  an  unfortunate  provision  because  of 
its  hypercyclical  aspect.  Let  me  now 
show  why  I  think  it  would  be  hyper- 
cyclical. It  would  aggravate  the  busi- 
ness cycle  by  encouraging  investment 
during  a  period  of  inflation  and  dis- 
couraging it  relatively  in  a  recession, 
when  businesses  have  less  income 
against  which  to  write  off  new  invest- 
ment. 

Therefore,  In  periods  of  recession, 
these  firms  will  not  be  able  to  carry  back 
this  credit  to  a  prosperous  period.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  typical  growing  small 
firm  is  likelj-  to  go  several  years. 
especially  a  mmufacturing  firm,  before 
it  makes  enout  h  money  to  count.  Most 
investors  recognize  that,  and  do  not 
expect  a  firm  to  make  much  money  in 
that  period.  At  the  same  time,  they 
have  to  be  prepared  to  go  several  years 
before  they  can  expect  to  make  any 
money.  So  there  will  be  no  credit  against 
which  many  o:;  these  firms  can  write  it 
off. 

If  the  proposed  credit  stimulates  in- 
vestment^-which  I  doubt— the  stimulus 
will  be  great^^r  in  those  periods  when  in- 
vestment is  liki'ly  to  be  high  in  any  case. 
Thus,  investrrent  will  be  stimulated 
exactly  in  those  periods  when  there  is 
little  or  no  need  for  an  investment 
stimulus.  Contrariwise,  the  investment 
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credit  will  have  its  least  stimulative  ef- 
fect when  investment  prospects  are  dim. 
Hence,  the  credit  will  tend  to  accentuate 
present  fluctuations  in  investment.  If 
there  is  any  single  goal  sought  by  ad- 
ministration economic  policy,  it  is  to 
increase  growth  by  stabilizing  the  econ- 
omy and  ironing  out  fluctuations.  This 
proposal  will  have  exactly  the  opposite 
effect.  It  will  be  inflationary  m  boom 
times.  It  will  increase  tmcmployment  in 
recession  periods. 

The  investment  credit  is  also  undesir- 
able from  a  cyclical  standpoint  because 
It  serves  to  reduce  Government  revenues 
exactly  at  those  times  when  Government 
revenues  should  be  raised  to  curb  private 
demands  for  goods  and  services,  namely, 
in  inflationary  periods.  If  the  Federal 
budget  were  otherwise  in  balance  during 
a  prosperous  period,  the  effect  of  the  in- 
vestment credit  would  be  to  create 
budget  deflcits  in  the  prosperous  periods. 
Certainly  this  is  fiscal  irresponsibility  in 
its  purest  form.  Moreover,  it  is  bad 
economics.  Almost  all  economists,  re- 
gardless of  their  political  persuasion, 
feel  that  the  Government  should  run 
surpluses  during  periods  of  high  employ- 
ment. The  investment  credit  will  serve 
to  reduce  those  surpluses,  or  throw  the 
budget  into  a  deficit  position,  exactly  in 
those  periods  when  surpluses  would  be 
most  appropriate. 

One  basic  criticism  of  the  investment 
credit  is  that  the  goals  which  are  sought 
by  this  device  are  inappropriate.  Specifi- 
cally, the  credit  is  designed  to  stimulate 
artificially  the  rate  of  physical  invest- 
ment in  the  United  States.  Why  do  we 
need  an  artificial  stimulus  to  obtain  more 
investment  than  the  free  market  deems 
appropriate?  A  fundamental  tenet  of 
our  economic  system  is  that,  wherever 
possible  and  to  the  greatest  possible  ex- 
tent, we  will  permit  free  market  forces 
to  determine  the  amounts  and  types 
of  goods  to  be  produced.  The  investment 
credit  attempts  to  interfere  with  the  free 
maiket  decisions  of  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers. 

It  is  argued  that  the  investment  credit 
is  needed  to  stimulate  physical  invest- 
ment to  compete  with  foreign  countries. 
Such  competition  takes  many  forms. 
If  standard  of  living  is  the  area  of  com- 
petition, then  we  have  managed  well  to 
&AU'  without  the  investment  credit. 

If  "competition  with  foreign  coun- 
tries" refers  to  our  balance-of-payments 
po.sition,  then  it  seems  ridiculous  to  sup- 
ix>rt  the  investment  credit  for  all  indus- 
tries in  the  Unit-ed  States  simply  to  aid 
the  relatively  few  firms  that  actually 
compete  ovenseas. 

I  shall  go  into  detail  on  this  point  in  a 
few  minutes. 

Moreover,  there  has  been  remaikably 
little  evidence  provided  indicating  that 
lack  of  investment  is  holding  back  U.S. 
firms  in  foreign  competition.  First,  it  is 
not  clear  that  U.S.  firms  are  suffering 
significantly  in  their  competition  with 
foreign  industry. 

As  I  pointed  out.  we  have  a  highly  fa- 
vorable balance  of  trade 

Second,  it  is  not  clear  that,  if  such 
suffering  is  occurring,  it  is  due  to  lack  of 


investment.  It  could  just  as  easily  be 
due  to  lack  of  initiative,  weakness  of  new- 
designs,  excessive  labor  costs,  insufficient 
mobility,  or  many  other  reasons  which 
would  not  be  affected  by  the  investment 
credit.  Surely,  the  burden  of  proof  is 
on  those  who  support  the  investment 
credit  to  indicate  that  the  problems  of 
foreign  competition — which  were  so 
heavily  stressed  by  Secretary  Dillon — in 
fact  exist  and  would  be  significantly  re- 
duced by  adoption  of  the  investment 
credit. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  some 
criticism  of  the  investment  credit  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  ever  since  it  was  intro- 
duced early  in  1961.  These  questions 
have  not  been  answered.  The  propo- 
nents of  the  investment  credit  simply 
come  up  to  Congress  and  insist  that  it  is 
going  to  work,  and  injist  that  it  will 
make  us  more  competitive,  and  insist 
that  it  will  make  business  more  efficient. 
However,  they  never  prove  their  case. 
They  assert  it.  They  assert  it,  Mr  Presi- 
dent. The  big  question  is  liow  something 
of  this  kind,  which  is  opp^osed  by  all  the 
business  organizations,  opposed  "by  AFL- 
CIO,  opposed  by  the  Farmers  Union,  and 
opposed  by  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
gets  into  the  bill.  How  can  it  pass  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee? 

Any  time,  certainly  any  time  when  it 
is  possible  to  initiate  a  tax  cut  for  cer- 
tain groups  and  get  the  President  be- 
hind it,  and  the  executive  branch,  in- 
cluding the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv',  no 
matter  what  it  is  for,  no  matter  how 
unjust  and  unfair  or  unnecessary  it  may 
be,  or  how  adverse  it  may  be  to  our  reve- 
nues, it  is  sure  to  get  the  support  of  some 
people  who  have  an  immediate  and  per- 
sonal financial  interest.  There  were  a 
few  people  hke  that  who  testified  for  it. 
These  people  are  very  likely  to  let  their 
representatives  know  how  thcv  feel  about 
it. 

Nobody  really  seems  to  care  about  the 
loss  of  a  billion  dollars,  becau.se  we  be- 
come so  inured  to  eno.-mous  deficits  and 
enormous  spending  so  that  it  does  not 
seem  like  very  much  The  result  is  no 
one  fights  against  it  very  hard,  at  least 
no  big  group.  We  do  not  get  the  Farm 
Bureau  to  come  In  to  do  the  kind  of  job 
that  they  were  able  to  do  on  the  farm  bill 
m  the  House  of  Representatives.  We  do 
not  get  the  AFU-CIO  to  do  the  kind  of 
job  that  they  would  do  on  a  specific 
piece  of  laboi  legislation.  Neither  will 
the  chamber  of  commerce  do  w^hat  they 
would  ordinarily  do  for  one  of  its  mem- 
bers when  legislation  more  directly  and 
more  adversely  to  their  interests  is  in- 
volved. 

So  that  while  people  know  it  is  wrong 
and  say  so.  because  they  know  it  is  bad 
social  policy  and  it  Is  bad  economic 
policy  and  it  has  a  harmful  effect  on  the 
country,  one  still  cannot  pet  the  hard 
tough,  concerned  orcanized  action  from 
groups  with  political  power  against  such 
a  worthless  giveaway. 

What  erounds  do  we  have  for  doubting 
the  efTicacj'  of  the  investment  credit? 

First,  the  credit  will  be  given  to  busi- 
ness firms  even  if  they  do  not  change 
their  investment  decisions  by  one  iota. 
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Obviously,  business  firms  are  always  en- 
gaged in  making  investments.  On  all 
of  these  investments,  they  will  obtain 
the  proposed  credit.  But  the  only  justi- 
fication for  the  credit  is  that  new  invest- 
ment, over  and  above  what  would  nor- 
mally be  made  by  a  business  firm,  will  be 
encouraged  as  a  result  of  the  credit. 
Nonetheless,  business  firms  receive  the 
cake — credit — and  can  eat  it — without 
cakini?  any  new  and  additional  actions  to 
earn  it. 

Second,  businessmen  themselves  are 
not  responding  favorably  to  the  proposed 
credit. 

It  is  rare  in  the  area  of  tax  policy  to 
have  advance  laboratory  test^  of  the  po- 
tential effectiveness  of  policy  proposals. 
Such  laboratory  tests,  when  available, 
should  certainly  be  examined  closely.  In 
this  case  we  have  the  example  of  the  ac- 
celerated depreciation  methods  which 
were  introduced  in  the  1954  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  One  of  the  primary  pur- 
poses of  these  accelerated  methods  was 
to  encourage  greater  business  invest- 
ment in  plant  and  equipment. 

Yet,  look  what  happened.  Before  the 
enactment  of  these  new  methods,  the 
growth  in  capital  stock  per  worker  was 
roughly  3.5  percent  per  year.  After  the 
adoption  of  the  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion methods,  capital  stock  per  worker 
grew  by  only  1.9  percent  per  year  from 
1954  to  1960.  In  other  words,  instead 
of  acceleration  of  business  investment  as 
a  result  of  the  new  depreciation  meth- 
ods, there  was  a  very  substantial  drop- 
off, so  that  the  rate  of  increase  was  only 
about  one-half  what  it  had  been  in  the 
earlier  period.  The  effect  of  this  on  out- 
put per  worker  was  significant. 

Let  me  digress  here  to  say  that,  of 
couise,  I  do  not  say  that  because  we  had 
more  rapid  depreciation  and  greater  in- 
centive for  business  to  buy  plant  and 
equipment,  that  was  the  reason  why 
there  was  a  dropoff  m  business  in\est- 
ment  and  plant  and  equipment. 

But  I  say  that  the  depreciation  ac- 
celeration was  swamped,  as  the  invest- 
ment credit  is  going  to  be  swamped,  by 
such  dommant  economic  influences  as 
demand,  and  the  percentage  of  capacity 
that  is  being  utilized,  as  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, including  labor  costs  and  the 
other  costs:  and  these  big  economic  in- 
fluences are  going  to  swamp  investment 
credit,  too 

The  effect  of  these  dominant  economic 
influences  oil  output  per  worker  was 
significant.  Output  per  worker  in  the 
period  from  1947  to  1954  increased  by  3.3 
percent  per  year.  After  the  accelerated 
depreciation  methods  were  enacted,  the 
rate  through  1960  was  only  2.1  percent 
per  year. 

So  we  tried  this  tax  gimmickry  before. 
It  did  not  work.  We  found  that  our  effi- 
ciency rate  with  respect  to  plant  and 
equipment  sharply  declined. 

How  can  we  explain  this  lack  of  effec- 
tiveness of  a  tax  stimulus  to  investment 
so  analogous  to  the  investment  credit? 
It  seems  to  me  there  are  several  available 
explanations  in  addition  to  the  ones  I 
have  given.  One,  while  the  tax  benefits 
were  being  given,  there  was  still  no  cor- 
responding increase  in  aggregate  demand 
for  the  goods  and  services  which  addi- 
tional investment  could  produce.    There- 


fore, while  there  were  cost  savings 
through  tax  reductions,  there  was  no 
particular  stimulus  to  obtain  more  in- 
vestment to  produce  more  goods  and 
services.  The  tax  stimulus,  as  I  am  sure 
will  be  the  case  with  the  investment 
credit,  was  simply  reflected  in  increased 
profits,  rather  than  increased  produc- 
tion. 

Two.  the  period  since  1954  has  been 
generally  one  of  excess  capacity  due  to 
inadequacy  of  consumer  demand.  Given 
this  excess  capacity,  there  are  relatively 
few  mai-ginal  investment  decisions  which 
will  be  encouraged  by  an  investment  tax 
stimulu.5  such  as  accelerated  deprecia- 
tio.i  or  the  proposed  credit. 

CREDIT    COULD    BE    INFLATION.^RY 

I  Wish  to  emphasize  this,  because  it  is 
an  extremely  important  point.  The  in- 
vestment tax  credit  may  work  when  in- 
dustrial operations  are  close  to  capacity. 
The  incentive  may  work,  but  it  does  not 
work,  and  the  e.xpenence  between  1954 
and  1961  shows  that  it  does  not  work. 
when  industry  is  operating  well  below 
capacity  operations,  as  it  is  now.  This 
ties  m  beautifully  with  the  argument  I 
made  that  this  is  a  hypercyclical.  super- 
cyclical,  likely  to  be  inflationary  incen- 
tive, because  what  happens  in  the  good 
and  prosperous  years,  when  capacity  is 
crowded  and  industry  is  operating  close 
to  capacity?  Then  there  will  be  an  in- 
centive to  invest,  and  then,  believe  me, 
that  IS  exactly  the  time  when  there  is 
every  incentive  for  business  to  increase 
Its  prices.  It  has  always  been  done  be- 
fore Now  it  will  be  done  a  fortiori;  it 
will  be  done  with  great  emphasis,  be- 
cause there  is  an  additional  stimulus 
working  in  the  economy,  but  only  work- 
ing fully  at  a  time  when  we  do  not  need 
it,  only  at  a  time  when  there  is  pressure 
on  limited  facilities. 

Third,  there  is  ample  indication  that 
prices  of  products  are  sometimes  admin- 
istered prices.  When  this  is  the  case, 
prices  are  less  subject  to  market  forces. 
We  know  this  is  not  simply  an  occa- 
sional situation.  We  know  it  is  true  in 
the  steel  industry,  and  throughout  much 
industry.  We  know  it  is  true  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  tobacco  industry, 
the  insurance  industry,  and.  to  a  lesser 
extent,  the  automobile  industry  and  in 
the  oil  industry. 

Such  prices  tend  to  stay  up  under  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  could  be  re- 
duced. Returns  from  increased  invest- 
ment for  a  business  firm  come  only  if  the 
firm  reduces  its  prices  to  sell  the  in- 
creased quantities  that  can  be  produced 
with  the  additional  investment. 

Rather  than  expanding  plant  and 
equipment  to  produce  more  goods  and 
then  lowering  prices  in  order  to  sell  the 
additional  goods,  some  firms  have  been 
content  to  maintain  prices  and  sell  lesser 
quantities  that  require  lesser  amounts  of 
plaiU  and  equipment. 

A  classic  example  is  steel,  which  now 
has  a  break-even  point  of  40  percent  of 
capacity,  and  makes  a  very  good  profit 
at  70  percent  of  capacity,  and  is  in  a 
position  where  this  kind  of  incentive 
would  be  of  almost  no  value,  or  almost 
minimal  value.  In  fact,  steel  officials 
admitted  this  to  McGraw-Hill  interro- 
gators. 


Almost  every  economist  who  testified 
at  the  hearing  agreed  that  this  would 
have  very  little  stimulating  effect  on 
steel.  Yet  it  is  interesting  that  the  one 
industry  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  said  is  really  watering  at  the 
mouth  for  this  privilege  is  the  steel  in- 
dustry. The  steel  industry  wants  it,  but 
it  will  not  have  any  favorable  economic 
effect  upon  the  country  through  what 
the  steel  industry  will  do  with  it,  because 
there  is  no  argument,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  steel  will  use  it  for  anything  ex- 
cept to  increase  its  after-tax  income  to 
capacity. 

The  tax  stimuli  to  investment,  there- 
fore, reflect  themselves  merely  in  higher 
after-tax  profits  at  constant  price  levels. 
rather  than  in  greater  production  at 
lower  price  levels. 

A  principal  argument  for  the  invest- 
ment credit  is  that  business  firms  need 
additional  cash  for  additional  require- 
ments. The  facts  refute  this  justifica- 
tion. There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
major  firms,  which  do  the  great  amount 
of  investing  in  the  United  States,  need 
additional  cash  flows  to  finance  further 
investment. 

On  this  point  I  shall  really  pive  it  to 
the  Senate  in  spades  tonight,  because 
I  have  it  documented  completely.  There 
is  no  question  about  it.  I  shall  do  that 
in  a  few  minutes. 

We  can  take  General  Motors,  for  ex- 
ample. General  Motors  set  aside  depre- 
ciation reserves  of  $1,637  million  during 
the  years  1957  to  1960,  while  it  invested 
only  $1,589  million  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment combined.  During  those  same 
years,  it  retained  profits  after  payments 
of  dividends  in  the  amount  of  $1,017 
million,  out  of  which  it  added  $965  mil- 
lion to  its  cash  and  security  holdings — 
rather  than  in  physical  investment — so 
that  the  total  of  its  financial  holdings  at 
the  end  of  1960  was  $1,637  million— 
ironically,  the  same  amount  as  its  de- 
preciation reserves. 

In  this  instance.  General  Motors  in 
a  sense  did  not  use  any  depreciation  re- 
serves for  plant  and  eqtiipment  at  all. 
General  Motors  kept  that  in  Treasury 
bills  and  notes.  I  suppose  they  invested 
also,  to  some  extent,  in  the  obligations 
of  other  firms. 

Surely  General  Motors  has  not  been  in 
need  of  an  artificial  tax  advantage  to 
support  further  physical  investment. 

The  GM  case  is  typical  of  many  large 
firms  and  reflects  the  situation  in  indus- 
try generally.  Table  1,  drawn  from  the 
recent  report  of  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  indicates  that,  in 
the  period  from  1959  to  1961.  funds  avail- 
able from  internal  sources  alone  ex- 
ceeded total  plant  and  equipment  out- 
lays for  industry  generally.  This  is 
completely  aside  from  the  additional 
funds  that  would  be  available  through 
new  debt  flnancing  or  new  equity  issues. 

I  may  say  that  is  completely  aside 
from  the  $1,500  million  tax  cut  for  this 
purpose  which  the  Treasury  has  already 
given  business. 

Ml-.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  tlie 
Record  a  table  showing  the  relationship 
of  plant  and  equipment  outlays  to 
internal  funds. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  oe  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Table  1. — Relationship  of  plant  and  equip- 
ment outlays  to  internal  funds 
rBIIlons  of  dollars] 


Period 

Plant 
and 
equip- 
ment 
outlays 

0) 

Funds 
avail- 
able from 
Internal 
sourcos  ' 

(2) 

Col.  (2)  a.s 

percent  of 

col.  (1) 

(3) 

ISfiO-M 

$107.2 

113.2 

88.9 

$97.1 
108.4 
93.0 

90.6 

1966-68 

95.8 

1990-61 

104.6 

'  Retained  profits  ij\<\  depletion  allowances,  and  de- 
predation and  amortization  allowances. 

Sourer:  Table  B-<5.1,  report  of  tlie  Council  of  Economic 
Advlscr<!,  January  W2.  p.  2S3. 

Mr.  PROXMERE.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  alleged  that  the  low  level  of  in- 
vestment in  recent  years  has  been  due 
to  a  squeeze  on  corporate  profits.  Two 
sets  of  facts  ind.cate  that  this  reasoning 
is  fallacious.  Tlie  flrst  set  of  facts  in- 
volves the  history  of  the  last  few  years. 
This  history  indicates  quite  clearly  that 
corporate  profits  are  quite  sensitive  to  the 
rate  at  which  capacity  is  being  utilized. 
Corporate  profits  have  been  low  only 
when  capacity  is  not  being  fully  utilized. 
Since  the  rate  of  utilization  was  higher 
in  the  early  period  of  this  decade,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  ratio  of  profits  to  GNP 
would  be  higher  in  the  earlier  period. 
This.  In  turn,  suggests  that  the  lack  of 
investment  has  been  due  to  an  inade- 
quacy of  fi.nal  demand,  rather  than  a 
lack  of  corporate  profits.  Lack  of  invest- 
ment is  a  symptom,  not  a  cause. 

The  second  set  of  facts  concerns  the 
relationship  between  coi-porate  profits 
and  that  part  of  the  national  income 
which  originates  in  corporations.  If  the 
corporate  share  of  economic  activity 
falls,  corporate  profits  decUne  as  a  per- 
centage of  GNP,  even  when  corporate 
profits  are  a  stable  percentage  of  the  in- 
come flow  through  corporations. 

If  a  comparison  is  made  simply  be- 
tween corporate  profits  and  GNP,  this 
percentage  has  gone  down.  However, 
if  corporate  profits  plus  capital  consump- 
tion allowances  are  related  to  national 
income  originating  in  corporations — 
which  is  the  more  relevant  comparison — 
it  is  clear  that  the  ratio  in  recent  years 
has  been  higher  than  at  the  beginning 
of  the  decade — even  though  unemploy- 
ment rose  from  3.7  percent  to  6.1  percent 
during  the  same  period. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  many 
witnesses  appeared  and  gave  testimony 
relating  to  the  point  about  which  I  am 
now  speaking. 

LANCt'M     PROOF    OF    ADEQUATE    CASH    FLOW 
wrTHOT'T    INVESTMENT    CSEDIT 

Mr.  President,  one  man  who  appeared 
was  John  K.  Langum,  president  of  Busi- 
ness Economics.  Inc  .  of  Chicago,  III.  He 
made  a  very  careful  analysis  of  cash  flow 
and  what  happened  as  to  the  availabil- 
ity of  funds  to  business  firms  in  this 
country  for  investment  in  plant  and 
equipment.  He  provided  a  real  eye 
opener,  because  I  think  I  can  show  that 
never  before  in  history  has  business  had 
so  much  money  available  to  be  put  into 


plant  and  equipment  as  it  has  today: 
never  before  have  we  had  a  situation  in 
which  business  has  been  so  able  to  in- 
vest in  that  way.  So  the  arfrument  that 
a  tax  credit  is  needed,  to  permit  business 
to  invest  in  plant  and  equipment,  is 
fallacious. 

I  quote  now  from  the  statement  sub- 
mitted to  us  by  Mr.  Langum: 

The  historical  record  in  terms  of  the  over- 
all data  as  reported  greatly  exaggerate  the 
real  decline  In  corporate  profitublllty  which 
has  occurred.  More  than  that,  undue  con- 
cern about  the  profits  situation  has  In  Itself 
caured  weakening  of  business  confidence  and 
hurt  the  cause  of  adequate  recovery.  Fur- 
thermore, erroneous  interpretations  of  the 
situation  regarding  corporate  profitability 
directs  attention  away  from  the  more  basic 
matters  making  for  the  good  health  of  the 
economy  and  with  that  the  well-being  of 
corporate  profitability  as  well. 

As  I  see  It,  there  have  been  three  funda- 
mental factors  causing  the  decUne  from  the 
high  levels  of  profit  margins  and  rate  of 
return  as  reported  which  prevailed  In  the 
early  postwar  years.  These  are:  First,  the 
unusual  clrcumrtances  of  the  early  postwar 
years  which  led  to  record  levels  of  profits 
never  reached  before  or  after, 

Mr.  President,  there  is  talk  about  a 
profits  squeeze.  But,  Mr.  President,  the 
difficulty  is  that  those  who  make  such 
statements  are  comparing  the  situation 
existing  at  this  time  with  the  situation 
at  a  time  when  profits  were  at  an  all- 
time  high,  for  peculiar  reasons.  Inci- 
dentally, profits  have  gone  even  higher 
recently. 

I  read  further  from  the  statement  by 
Mr.  Langum: 

Second,  the  tremendous  step-up  in  depre- 
ciation charges  during  the  last  decade  which 
has  lowered  reported  earnings  but  has  In- 
creased cash  flow.  Third,  the  Inadequate 
growth  In  the  economy  generally  from  1957 
on  and  particularly  the  sideways  movement 
of  real  output  In  the  private  durable  sec- 
tor. 

Unusual  circumstances  of  high  demand 
and  short  supply  made  the  early  postwar 
j-ears  the  most  profitable  period  corporate 
enterprise  has  ever  experienced.  Beyond 
this,  co6t8.  Including  the  cost  of  plant  con- 
sumed, were  seriously  understated  and  re- 
ported profits  were  greatly  overstated.  In 
particular,  the  tremendous  burst  of  demand 
In  the  early  postwar  years  brought  about  a 
rapid  Increase  in  prices  which  gave  rise  to 
major  Inventory  profits  Included  In  reported 
corporate  profits.  The  effect  on  profits  of 
inventory  valuation  from  changing  prices 
has  been  specifically  recognized  and  meas- 
ured by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Some 
aspects  of  this  are  shown  in  the  table  on 
page  3  entitled  "Inventory  Valuation  Ad- 
justment in  Relation  to  Corporate  Profits 
before    Taxes." 

Incidentally,  Mr.  President,  a  little 
later  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  series  of 
tables  submitted  by  Mr.  Langum. 

I  read  further  from  his  statement: 

The  degree  to  which  inventory  valuation 
raised  reported  profits  Is  Indicated  for  se- 
lected early  postwar  years — 1947,  1948,  1950 — 
in  contrast  to  certain  recent  years.  When 
prices  are  rising,  as  they  were  sharply  in  the 
early  postwar  years,  higher  profits  emerge 
from  inventory  valuations  at  lower  levels  of 
costs. 

I  think  this  fact  should  be  called  to 
the  attention  of  critics  who  .<;ay  profits 
have  not  been  so  good.  The  amazing 
thing  is  that  this  year  profits  are  going 


up  to  an  alltime  high,  despite  the  fact 
that  prices  are  level  and  de.<^pite  the 
fact  that  wholesale  prices  have  been 
extraordinarily  stable  for  5  years.  A 
big  reason  for  increased  profit*;  has  been 
the  change  in  inventory  valuations.  But 
now  we  have  a  situation  in  which  prices 
are  not  rising  at  all;  and  under  these 
circumstances  the  profit  showing  is  a 
real  one  in  terms  of  inventory,  not  sim- 
ply one  which  results  from  changes  in  the 
price  level. 

I  read  further  from  the  statement  by 
Mr.  Langum: 

As  a  matt«r  of  fact,  much  of  the  decline 
in  coporate  profitability  as  Indicated  by  re- 
ported data  Is  simply  a  return  to  more  usual 
circumstances  from  extremely  abnormal  sit- 
uations prevailing  after  World  War  n. 

This  is  also  indicated  in  the  tables. 
Then  Mr.  Langum  says: 

Basic  emphasis  must  be  given  to  rising 
depreciation  charges.  Data  on  this  matter 
are  shown  on  page  1.  The  dollar  amount 
of  depreciation  and  amortization  charges, 
as  measured  in  the  De{>artment  of  Commerce 
series  on  sources  and  uses  of  corporate  funds, 
is  shown  In  the  second  column.  Deprecia- 
tion charges  have  risen  from  $7  8  billion  in 
1950  to  $19  1  billion  In  1957  and  to  $24  8 
billion  In  1961. 

CASH     EARNINCS    SKTROCKrT 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
this  point,  because  it  has  been  overlooked. 
Again  and  again  we  hear  it  argued  that 
profits  are  about  the  same  now  as  they 
were  in  1950.  But  I  wish  to  point  out, 
fii'st  of  all,  tliat  profits  were  very  high 
in  1950,  as  I  have  said,  partly  because 
prices  had  been  rising  and  because  in- 
ventory valuations  were  up.  Second,  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  there  has  been 
a  mammoth  increase  in  depreciation 
charges  since  1950;  and  so  far  as  the 
ability  of  business  to  invest  in  plant  and 
equipment  is  concerned,  it  is  measured, 
not  only  by  earnings,  but  also  by  de- 
preciation reserves.  And  depreciation 
reserves  have  risen  from  $7.8  billion  in 
1950  to  $24.8  billion  in  1961 — or  an  in- 
crease of  $17  billion,  or  an  increase  of 
well  over  200  percent  in  10  years — a  ter- 
rific increase,  which  far  exceeded  in- 
creases In  income,  profits,  wages,  and 
gross  national  product.  The  increa^^e  is 
perfectly  enonnous.  Of  course,  it  is  this 
depreciation  reserve  which  enables  busi- 
ness to  be  in  a  very  strong  position  now 
to  invest  in  plant  and  equipment,  and 
not  to  need  the  prop>osed  investment 
credit. 

Mr.  President,  the  charts  Mr.  Langum 
prepared  for  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee on  August  10  are  most  persuasive 
on  this  score.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if 
we  go  back  a  little  further,  they  are  even 
more  persuasive.  He  points  out  that 
corporate  profits  after  taxes  have  risen 
from  $13.4  billion  in  1946  to  S23  3  bil- 
lion in  1961 — an  increa.'^e  of  approxi- 
mately 70  percent.  Bat  depreciation 
for  the  period  from  1946  to  1961  increa.sed 
from  $4.2  to  $24.8  billion— a  six-fold 
increase,  or  500  percent.  If  we  add 
those  two.  we  find  that  cash  earning.3 — • 
which  constitute  the  real  index  of  what 
business  has  available  for  investment  in 
plant  and  equipment — increased  from 
$17.6  billion  m  1946  to  $48.1  billion  in 
1961 — certainly  an  alltime  high.  Bo 
business  is  in  a  very  strong  position  to 
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invest  in  plant  and  equipment,  based 
on  cash  earnings,  without  any  reliance 
whatsoever  on  the  equity  market  or  on 
the  capital  market  in  any  form. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  table 
1,   entitled  "Corporate  Profits  in  Rela- 


tion to  Depreciation  Accruals  and  Capi- 
tal Outlays,  1946-61."  be  pruned  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
Percent    of    capital    outlays    and    corporate 

dividends    in    relation    to    cash    earnings 

1946-61 


Corporate    profilii     in     relation    to    depreciation    uccnuiU    and    caj  ital    outlays,    1946-61 

[In  billions  of  dollarsl 


( 

1M6 

1M7 - 

1M8 

IWO 

1«» 

1961 -. 

1«52 

1953 

1964 

1966 

1966 

1967 

1968- 

1«8B 

tMO 

M«L 


Corfxjrate 

profits 
after  taxes 


13.4 
IS.  2 
1U5 
16.0 
22.8 
19.7 
17.2 
18.1 
16.8 
23.0 
23.5 
22.3 
18.8 
24.5 
23.0 
23.3 


Dei  reci'i- 
tion  anil 
amortiza- 
tion 
allowances 


Cash 


Plant  and 

equipnicnt 

outlays 


Mr.   PROXMIRE.     Mr.   Piesident.   in 
addition,  on  the  basis  of  data  furnished 
by  the  First  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Langum  shows  the  rate  of  re- 
turn on  net  worth  for  leading  manufac- 
turing   corporations.      It    is   interesting 
to  note  that  for  the  period  1925  through 
1929,  the  average  was  11  percent.   Then, 
after   the  war,   for   the   period   1947-51 
the    average    was    16.2    percent.      The 
trouble  is   that  people   are  inclined  to 
say  that  that  16  percent  is  normal,  and 
wish  to  compare  the  figure  for  other  pe- 
riods with  that  one.    However,  it  should 
be  noted  that  during  the  next  5  years 
the  average  decreased   to   13.2   percent, 
and  during  the  next  5  years — from  1957 
to  1961 — it  decreased  to  11  percent.    So 
now  it  is  exactly  at  the  same  rate  it  was 
in  the  golden  1920s,  which  generally  are 
regarded   as   years  of   great  prosperity. 
But  the  point  is  that  today  business  has 
far.  far  greater  depreciation  reserves — 
and  not  only  in  terms  of  gross  national 
product  or  the  needs  of  business;  on  any 
basis  which  one  might  consider,  they  are 
far  greater  than  ever  before. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Raft'  of  return  on  vet  u-orth.  leading  manu- 
facturing coTporations 

FIRST     N.1TIONAL     CITY     B.ANK     D.4TA 

Percent 

ig25         -- 1*^- " 

1926.-- 10.8 

1927 90 

1928 11-6 

19:^9 12.8 

5-year  average H  0 

1Q47 17.0 

1948 18.9 

1949 13.  8 

1950 l"'  1 

1951  H.4 

5 -year  average 16  2 


4.2 

5.2 

6.2 

7.1 

7.8 

9.0 

10.4 

11.8 

13.5 

15.7 

17.3 

19.1 

20.3 

21.6 

23.1 

24.8 


17,  0 
23  4 
2ti.  7 
23.1 
30.6 
28.7 
27.6 
20.9 
30.3 
38.7 
40.8 
41.4 
39.1 
46.1 
46.1 
48.1 


12.5 
17.0 
18.8 
16.3 
16.9 
21.6 
22.4 
23.0 
22.  4 
24  2 
20.0 
32.7 
26.4 
27.7 
30.8 
20.6 


Net  ca.sh 
earnings 


M 

6.4 

7.0 

6.8 

13.7 

7.1 

5.2 

6.0 

7.9 

14.6 

10.0 

8.7 

12  7 

18.4 

15.3 

18.6 


Corporate 
dividends 


5.8 
6.6 
7.2 
7.6 
9.2 
9.0 
9.0 
9.2 
9.8 
11.2 
12.1 
12.6 
12.4 
13.7 
14.4 
15.0 


Rate  of  return  on  net  toorth,  leading  manu- 
facturing corporations — Continued 

FIRST    N.\TIONAL    CITY    BANK   DATA 

Percent 

1952 12.3 

1953 12.  5 

1954 12.4 

1955 15.0 

195^  13.7 

5-year  average 13.2 

1957 12.8 

1958 9.8 

1959-- 11.6 

1960.-- 10.  5 

1961 10.  1 

5-year  average 11.0 

Iit.-M.NESS    F.\LLING    F.<iR    BEHIND  CASH   EARNINGS 
IN    M.^CHINERY-EQUIPMENT   INVESTMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  next  table  is 
a  table  entitled  "Capital  Outlays  and 
Corporate  Dividends  in  Relation  to  Cash 
Earnings,  1946-61." 

This  table  shows  that  if  we  consider 
the  relationship  of  plant  and  equipment 
outlays  to  cash  earnings,  we  And  that 
since  1952  the  ratio  has  dropped  from 
81  percent  to  61  percent  It  has  dropped 
fairly  steadily  and  uniformly.  It 
means  business  is  investing  a  smaller  and 
smaller  part  of  cash  earnings  available 
in  plant  and  equipment. 

So,  far  from  needing  this  additional 
investment  credit,  which  would  give 
them  the  capacity  to  invest  in  plant  and 
equipment,  they  need  it  far  less  than 
they  did  10  years  ago. 

I  repeat,  at  that  time  they  were  in- 
vesting 81  percent  of  their  cash  earnings 
in  plant  and  equipment.  Now  it  has 
dropped  down  to  61  percent.  This  last 
figure  of  61  percent  does  not  include  the 
hu^e  increase  in  depreciation  reserves 
made  by  the  depreciation  change  that 
gave  the  fii-ms  an  additional  $1  '^2  billion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
table,  entitled  "Captial  Outlays  and 
Corporate  Dividend.s  in  Relation  to  '  'ash 
Earnings.  1946-61,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 


1962 

1053 

1964 

1966 

1056 

1057 

1968 

1969 

1960 

1961 


Plant  and 
equipment 

outlays/ 
cash 

earnings 


81.16 
70.93 
73.93 
62.53 
73.28 
78.90 
67.62 
60.09 
66.81 
61.64 


Corporate 

dividends 

corporate 

profits 

after  taxes 


52.33 
50.83 
68.33 
48.70 
51.40 
!)6. ,"» 
65.06 
56.02 
62.61 
64.38 


Corporate 

dividends/ 

ca.sh 

eaminRS 


32.61 
30.77 
32.34 
28.04 
20.66 
30.43 
31.71 
20.72 
31.24 
31.18 


CASH    EARNINGS   SUPERABUNDANT   FOR    BIG   FIRMS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Langum's  next 
to  the  last  table  shows  cash  flow  in  rela- 
tion to  sales  for  all  manufacturing  cor- 
porations, by  size.  The  table  shows  that 
the  smaller  the  firm,  the  smaller  the  cash 
flow  is  in  relationship  to  sales  The  biR- 
ger  the  firm,  the  bigger  the  cash  flow. 
There  is  a  tremendous  difference. 

With  the  small  firms  which  have  assets 
of  less  than  $1  million,  only  3  3  percent 
of  their  sales  is  available  for  ca.sh  earn- 
ings for  reinvestment.  For  the  next 
sized  firms  the  percentage  is  3.8  avail- 
able. The  percentage  ri.'^es  quite  sharply 
to  8.1  percent  for  the  big  firms  with  as- 
sets of  $250  million  to  $1  billion.  For 
the  really  big  firms,  with  a.ssets  of  $1 
billion  and  over,  the  ratio  is  14  percent. 
In  other  words,  there  the  cash  flow  is  14 
percent  of  their  sales. 

These  are  the  firms  that  are  going  to 
get  the  principal,  the  prime,  the  over- 
whelming benefit  out  of  tiie  investment 
credit. 

INVESTMENT  CREDIT  GIVES   BIG   FIRMS   ADV.\N1  AGE 

The  very  biggest  firm  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.,  is  going  to  get  about  7  percent 
of  this  whole  credit.  It  is  going  to  get 
$75  million.  It  does  not  want  it.  It  says 
it  is  bad  public  policy.  Bless  them  for 
saying  it,  but  they  are  going  to  get  it 
They  say  they  do  not  v.ant  it. 

The  bigger  the  firm,  the  more  invest- 
ment credit  it  will  get,  whether  it  is 
growing  or  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
small,  growing  firm  is  very  likely  not  to 
make  money  for  .several  years.  It  is 
competing  with  firms  that  invest  great 
sums  in  plant  and  equipment.  The  bier 
firm  will  get  7  percent  for  all  t!ie  plant 
and  equipment  they  invest  in.  It  might 
buy  a  machine  for  $10,000.  It  is  going 
to  cost  it  only  S9.300.  because  it  can  take 
the  credit  against  its  income.  A  small 
firm,  not  making  money,  but  which  is 
growing,  as  is  true  of  most  firms  for  the 
first  .several  years,  will  have  to  pay 
$10,000.  This  tax  credit  is  going  to  be 
discriminatory  against  such  firms  until 
they  make  substantial  amounts  of 
money.  Until  then,  the  big  firms  are 
going  to  get  the  advantage.  As  I  said, 
the  bigger  the  firm,  the  bigger  the  ad- 
vantage. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Cash  flow  in  relation  to  sales,  all  manufac- 
turing corporations,  by  size,  1961 


Percent  of  sales 

Net 

Depreda- 

profit 

tion  and 

Total 

after 

deple- 

taxes 

tion' 

All  asset  sizes 

4.3 

3.3 

7.6 

fndi'r  $1,000,000 

1.2 

2.1 

3.3 

»1,«)(),00()  to  $5,000,000 

1.8 

1.0 

3.8 

$,'.,tX)0,000  to  $10,000,000 

2.8 

2.2 

5.0 

$10,000,000  to  r2.'i,ooo,ooo 

3.1 

2.4 

5.5 

$25,000,000  to  $50.000,000 

3.8 

2.8 

6.6 

$50,000,000  to  $100,000,000 

$100,006,000  to  $2.V>,000,000. ... 

4.0 

2.9 

6.8 

4.1 

3.2 

7.2 

$250,000,000  to  $1,000,000,000... 

4.8 

3.3 

8.1 

$1,000,000,000  and  over 

8.4 

6.7 

14.0 

'  Including    acct'lerated    amorlitation   of  emergency 

fiicilitii  <. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  m  the  Record  a  table  en- 
titled "Armual  Rate  of  Profit  After  Taxes 
on  Stockholders'  Equity  at  End  of  Pe- 
riod. All  Manufacturing  Corporations. 
by  Size.  1961  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Annual  rate  of  profit  after  taxes  on  stock- 
holders' equity  at  end  of  period — All  man- 
ufacturing corporations,    by   size,    1961 

Percent 

All   asset    sizes 8.7 

Under  $1  million 5.6 

$1  million  to  $5  million 6.0 

$5  million  to  $10  million 6.8 

$10  million  to  $25  million > 7.0 

$25  million  to  $50  million 7  6 

$50  million  to  $100  million 8.  3 

$100  million  to  $250  million 8.4 

$250  million  to  $1,000  million 9.3 

$1,000  million  and  over.. 10.8 

Mr  PROXMIRE  This  table  shows 
that  the  biK  firms,  with  as.sets  of  $1  bil- 
lion and  over,  had  twice  the  average 
rate  of  return  in  1961  as  the  small  firm 
with  assets  of  $1  million  and  less. 

NEW    DEPRECUTION    GUIDELINES    FURTHER 
INCREASE    CASH    EARNINGS 

As  I  said,  all  of  this  refers  to  the 
situation  before  the  depreciation  guide- 
line rules  were  adopted.  This  year,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury — as  a  matter 
of  fact  only  a  few  weeks  ago — revolution- 
ized business  costing,  and.  for  that  mat- 
ter, corporation  income  tax  procedures. 
He  did  it  by  his  new  and.  I  think,  on  the 
whole,  laudatory  and  appropriate  change 
in  deprcx;iation  schedules.  In  doing  it, 
he  undermined  the  argument  that  busi- 
ness needs  additional  funds  for  invest- 
ment in  equipment  and  ma-chinery. 
because,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  all  the 
evidence  shows  that  they  already  have 
ample  funds.  The  new  depreciation 
guidelines  and  rules,  pubhcation  456 
will  make  far  more  money  available. 
because  this  provides  such  a  substaiitial 
increase  that  I  am  going  to  read  from  the 
very  concise  and  very  well  expressed 
introduction,  which  is  quite  short.  The 
introduction  pvoints  out: 

The  procedure  becomes  effective  immedi- 
ately and  may  be  used  In  the  preparation  of 
any  tax  return  due  after  the  date  of  publica- 
tion. 


The  date  of  publication  was  July. 

The  new  guideline  lives  and  new  adminis- 
trative jirocedures  are  applicable  to  all  de- 
preciable property.  Including  existing  assets 
as  well  as  new  acquisitions. 

New  guideline  lives  for  machinery  and 
equipment  ai'e  set  forth  which,  on  the  whole. 
average  30  to  40  percent  shorter  than  those 
previously  suggested  for  use  by  taxpayers 
The  new  guidelines  will  automatically  per- 
mit more  rapid  depreclatif>n  deduction.s  than 
those  presently  taken  on  70  to  80  percent 
of  the  machinery  and  equipment  used  by 
American  business.  They  will  not  disturb 
the  depreciation  taken  on  the  remaining  20 
to  30  percent  of  business  assets  on  which 
depreciation  is  now  as  fast  as.  or  faster  than, 
that  provided  in  the   new  gtiidelines. 

So  what  they  do  is  speed  up  depreci- 
ation wherever  people  want  to  speed  u 
up.  Wherever  they  are  satLsfied  with  the 
rate  of  depreciation,  they  can  go  along  at 
any  rate  they  wish. 

I  continue  to  read: 

A  central  objective  of  tiie  new  procedure 
is  to  facilitate  the  adoption  of  depreciable 
lives  even  shorter  than  those  set  forth  in 
the  guidelines,  or  shorter  than  those  cur- 
rently In  use,  provided  only  that  certain 
standards  are  met  and  that  subsequent  re- 
placement practices  are  reasonably  consistent 
with  the  tax  lives  claimed. 

As  I  am  going  to  point  out.  it  means 
they  can  virtually  depreciate  their  equip- 
ment at  any  rate,  provided  they  u.se  ;t 
up,  but  there  is  no  loneer  any  hmitaiion 
on  depreciation,  provided  they  comply 
with  the  reasonable  provisions  set  forth 
here,  and  they  are  very  reasonable,  be- 
lieve me. 

I  want  to  repeat,  because  I  think  it 
is  worth  emphasizing  this  point  of  the 
use  of  lives  shorter  than  the  guidelines 
provided. 

The  guideline  lives  will  not  be  treated  as  , 
mlnlmums.  Shorter  Ihes  which  have  already 
been  established  or  which  may  in  the  fu- 
ture be  justified  as  reflecting  the  taxpayer  s 
existing  or  Intended  replacement  practices 
will  be  permitted. 

Thus  the  new  procedure  will  not  disturb 
the  continued  use  of  below-gtndeUne  lives 
which  a  taxpayer  has  already  demonstrated 
to  be  realistic. 

Moreover,  the  procedure  sets  forth  stand- 
ards under  which  taxpayers.  Including  those 
previously  using  lives  below  the  guidelines, 
may  establish  still  shorter  tax  lives  concur- 
rent with  the  adoption  of  more  progressive 
replacement  and  modernization  practices. 

It  provides  that  the  reserve  ratio  test 
IS  not  exclusive:  that  it  is  an  overall 
mt^asure;  that  penalty  rates  will  not  be 
imposed. 

Finally,  it  says: 

Where  a  depreciable  life  used  by  a  tax- 
p.ayer  cannot  be  justified  under  any  of  the 
standards  provided  in  this  procedure,  In- 
cluding the  reserve  ratio  test  and  use  of  all 
pertinent  facts  and  circumst.ances,  the  life 
will  be  lengthened  in  accordance  with 
definite  rules.  However,  the  life  will  in  no 
case  be  lengthened  beyond  the  shortest  life 
which  can  be  justified  by  all  the  facts  and 
circumsuinces.  The  adjusted  life  will  be 
designed  t^)  reflect  the  taxpayer's  current  re- 
placement practice  for  that  class. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Treasury  is  being  a.-;  reasoiiable  as  it 
can  possibly  be  and  still  provide  any  kind 
of  justification  with  respect  to  the  other 
taxpayers.  Any  busnies.sman  who  wants 
to  depreciate  at  any  rate  he  wishes  to 
depreciate  can  do  so  provided,  of  course. 


he  is  actually  usmg  up  the  equ;pmen: 
There  is  no  limit  whatsoever. 

As  I  say,  this  is  pood.  This  1.'  desir- 
able. This  is  necessary.  I  think  this  is 
going  to  be  good  for  the  economy. 

But,  Mr.  Piesident,  I  think  this  is 
enough.  This  is  a  terrific  reform.  It  Is 
a  real  advanuii.:e  It  goes  quite  far  To 
go  further  than  this  and  especially  U)  go 
further  than  this  with  a  tax  credit  of  the 
kind  suggested,  is.  plainly,  uniust  to  the 
ordinary'  taxpayer  who  cannot  take  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

DILLON     ADMITS     CASH      EARNING.'-      AViX^V -'.Ty     >  OB 
INVESTMENT 

To  clinch  this  point  on  which  I  have 
been  laboring  so  long,  which  I  have  been 
trying  to  emphasize  so  heavily — that 
business  does  not  need  additional  cash 
earnings  to  buy  equipment — I  should  like 
to  quote  from  the  testimony  of  Secretary 
Dillon,  who  is  certainly  the  chief  pro- 
ponent of  the  proposal.  Secretary  Dil- 
lon appeared  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  .several  days  apo  I  asked 
him  about  this  specific  question  This  is 
what  Secretary  Dillon  said : 

First,  on  the  question  of  cash  flow 
There  Is,  I  think,  generally  spcakmp  or 
there  has  been,  adequate  flow,  although  it 
has  not  been  adequate  for  certain  specific 
industries,  and  I  mentioned  the  steel  indus- 
try as  one  possibility.  But  for  industry  as  a 
whole,  I  do  not  think  cash  flow  is  the  prob- 
lem. 

Mr,  President.  I  think  that  these  words 
by  Mr.  Dillon  sew  the  case  up  pretty 
well. 

The  fact  that  the  chief  proponent,  the 
man  who  is  fighting  so  hard  for  this  pro- 
vision, the  real  author  of  the  proposal 
admits  that  cash  fiow  is  not  a  signifi- 
cant factor,  although  it  may  be  with 
respect  to  a  few  isolated  industries  it 
.<:eems  to  me,  buttons  up  the  ca.se 
completely. 

M  r,R..KW-HILL   SfRVFT  SHOWS  KE,(  'RT   ».  N"  r   RISING 
IN\'ESTMENT   .N  PLANT  AND  I.griP.Vf.NT 

Mr  President  I  referred  earlier  to  the 
McGraw-Hill  studies.  McGraw-Hill  i.'; 
an  agency  to  which  I  think  the  busine.s.^ 
of  the  Nation  owes  a  real  debt  of  grati- 
tude, because  they  have  made  authori- 
tative, competent,  careful  studies  of 
busine.s.^.  and  their  surveys  have  been 
recognized  as  being  objective,  accurate, 
honest  and  fair. 

The  most  recent  survey  by  McGraw- 
Hill  bears  right  on  the  point  of  invest- 
ment credit,    I  shall  give  the  highlights, 

1.  American  business  now  plans  to  spend 
$38  billion  for  new  plants  and  equipment 
this  year.  If  these  plans  are  carried  out. 
capital  spending  will  top  the  previous  record 
set  in  1957.  by  $1  billion  Preliminary  plans 
for  1963-65  indicate  a  high  level  of  ln\est- 
ment  in  new  facilities  in  the  years  ahead 

In  other  words,  the  No,  1  agency 
surveying  business  investment  m  plant 
and  equipment  says  that  investment  is 
going  to  be  good  this  year,  and  that  all 
the  evidence  is  it  is  going  to  be  good  in 
1963.  in  1964.  and  in  1965.  whether  we 
provide  an  investment  credit  or  not. 
None  of  this  is  ix)sited  on  having  an 
investment  credit  We  do  not  need  it. 
McGraw-Hill,  on  the  basis  of  a  very  care- 
ful, thorough,  comprehensive  survey  of 
hundreds  of  business  leaders,  comes  to 
this  conclusion. 
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The  artrument  haa  been  made  that  per-  As  I  said,  modernization  Ls  koIhr  to  be 
haps  we  cannot  expand  our  facilities  In  the  object  of  70  percent  of  the  mve.st- 
a  period  In  which  Industry  la  operating  ment  this  year  and  in  the  conuim  your.s 
well  below  capacity,  but  certainly  we  can 
modernUe  It  at  a  more  rapid  rate,  and 
timt  Is  where  we  ouuht  to  concentrate 
invrsimenl,  ruther  than  in  the  expansion 


of  facilities, 

VViml   dues    Mintuw-Jlill    buy    ubuut 

11 1  u.' 

i»i  iU«'Ul>>ii       I'liity   will   (luviilB    fO   jtenipui  nf 

Ihu  v«>u' «  h)vtiiiti\ini)(  III  ii\nittin)UuUiiii,  tvntt 

t\i\  iilinxiil  Pi\\\<\\   |iiih'iii\t.tWP  ituiln^    IttiX  f^^ 

1     MunMfit'lMI'PI*     WdlH     HimrrtllHH     Hi      (Ul 

nM^.iU"  I'll"   "t  tti   |iKr<'«M\i    nr   ii>|iniiiv   !>' 
yitnt'fHtl    lUOl     ««iv«>n  |iiilhl'«  l<««Utw  ll\«'lf  |>>i' 
[mip.l  itiip      thfv  I'irth  In  ini'U<n«p  il\>'it  i"> 

|(HltlV    i   tltiM«>Ml    Mil*    Vt>c\t    ,\\\\\    III  IK'tl'IMll    (in 

twoPM    IWtll  lUul    Uinn       thl«   !•  Ill   n\\'^\\\    Iht' 
Hi^tHo  file  n*  iImiIhh  tht>  |i'i«l  i  vpiU" 

111  other  woiilw,  Mr  I'l  p-^Utriil,  bu»l  ■ 
nexi*  In  oiUMrtllMU,  noeoitllnu  to  Mi'OirtW- 
HUl.  ftl  7  \)n\\\\n  brlow  it«  oi)lim\im,  and 
at  17  poii\ts  brlow  lis  maximum.  Thrrr 
Is  no  liullrndon  nt  all  that  buslnesfl 
nerd.i  to  incieaf^e  itJi  cnpncli.v.  or  Umt. 
It  would  Innea.se  Its  oapacUy,  yet  this 
lnvt"!iineiU  ciedil  provi»ion  l.s  de.slKncd 
to  Klvo  to  business  the  ability  to  do  Ihiil, 
Rlllu)\iKh  the  aiitlun  Unlive  bu.slne.s.s 
awenry  wlUrh  Is  <(iudyln«  the  iiroblein 
says,  on  the  basis  of  these  fncls--al 
least,  I  would  eevtalnly  so  conclude-  - 
that  it  Ls  nol  i-.(<ede(l 

4  M.>!r,if,ii-' '.iM'vt  rxpo'  \\\;\'.  tt\'.i-.>>  \  1- 
\ime  to  rlMP  7  ppri-rnt,  Ihln  yr^ar,  unci  unndu'r 
la  porocta  by  \'h\S  Kir  \\\t>  Ioiik  run,  c.rry 
Inchinlry  pxpoc!«i  ti\\rn  in  lUr  fuslrr  than  ex- 
pnnsKju  of  ctiiadlv  If  thnso  saU'S  rxpoct.i- 
tlons  wore  rc.i'.i/ncl,  pressure  f  r  iuki'.tlDU.U 
cnprxoKy   would  dr'.cl  >p 

If  that  piT.s.suro  di'vcloi)3.  it  i;;  per- 
fectly clear  that  it  would  be  the  real  In- 
cenllve  for  mcreivSing  plant  and  equip- 
ment, exactly  a-s  it  has  always  been  in  tiie 
past,  and  exactly  as  it  wa.^  the  incen'.ive 
which  provided  increased  plant  and 
equipment  between  1947  and  1954.  be- 
fore there  was  any  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion and  before  thtn-e  was  any  tax  credit 
incentive.  At  that  time  we  had  a  far 
greater  rate  of  expansion  m  plane  and 
equipment. 

5.  Americaii  manufacturers,  having  con- 
centrated on  modernizing  facilities  between 
1958  and  1961,  have  updated  a  large  portion 
of  their  plant  and  equipme:it.  Only  24  per- 
cent of  plant  aid  eciuipnicnt  now  operating 
■w:i,s  ln.=tnllpd  pri^r  to  1945.  compared  with  48 
percent  in  Aa£;i!?t  1958- 

The  argument  h.as  been  u."cd  over  and 
over  ajain  by  Secretary  Dillon  and  by 
oLher.i.  "The  trouble  is  that  American 
equipment  is  old.  We  cannot  compete 
with  equipment  overseas,  because  that 
equipment  is  newer." 

What  does  McGraw-Hill  say,  on  the 
basis  of  the  facts — not  on  the  basis  of 
the  theory  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury or  of  some  economist  in  the  Treasury 
Department  who  has  dream.ed  up  some 
new  'pimmick,"  but  on  the  basis  of  what 
the  facts  show? 

Only  24  percent  of  plant  and  equipment 
now  (  pcratmg  wa3  Installed  prior  Ui  1945. 
compared  with  48  percent  In  August  1958. 

In  other  words,  there  is  now  a  far 
newer  mdustrial  plant  in  America  than 
there  was  4  years  ago. 


Also,  as  I  said,  there  Ls  u  perfectly  enor- 
mous amount  of  cn.sh  eiu■nm^■!^'  uMUlulilr 
for  this  inve.stmeui 

0      CciinpunlciK    PXpt«'l     llu'lr    t  arll     !!     a        Or 

prtii'iuUiin  plun  rti.vUnMJ  rarmiiHn     i^i  i  lo"   '-^ 

pulH'eill    IhU   yOiU'        hrfnuat)   iif    lluo    iih,;lp   lino 
U\     IIUpHUU     fuuda      llii'V     r»|iri  I      llnii      .1. 
lliiuul*    Inr    imierihil    fuiiiU    ("I    'O;    in.iiuiai'a 

will    IIII'IUIUII   Hilly    I     pI'Mi'liI     .\rl     I  tn\     \r,\f, 

In  nthtu'  wmdM  lliii  wu-!  ii.np,  M  I 
UlulfrnlttlUl  it,  licrolr  llu-  m  «  .mMutoh- 
dt'pict'lttllon  iiUlilt'lllii  ■»  ut'ir  (iiiiiiMiiii  (.1 
HI  bt'toHi  II  eniiltl  lie  riM  Inin  Ihi  \  im-iUI 
bn  rtnnminoeil  Ai  ihni  i  iiwi-  u<  i^'i '  '■  i- 
(Mlldi'llnex    w  iMo    mmniini  i  il      I  hu  ■      ^^  n 

virlunilv  i\o  iirpnulrni  ^  lui  tm.  i  in>. 
fiiu\niMiui  t'lu'  liii'^ini'"''  IMIU''  inuiii  i]'- 
II  nil   Kitn-tmllv    v  illioot    nnv    >  >      ' '    '  i 

Atnei  n'll  «(    UnpiU  ulirlrd      \\\\<  \\  ;ili  .'     ^1 

trtl  inmki'tfi      \Miv  in   Mir  n.-;  '   ^i  -    • 
nrrd  nn  lnvr''--ttnrnt  ri(>(iii  pin'i  i  i  • 

7    liiilu.=ilrv   i'iiniliiui«    '•!   »''i  k    I'w   prod* 

Ucis,     IIPW     pincrinrn,     hImI     li'iiH     ■  '  lUeiltt     Itt 

lUPFi'iii    pr<nlu('!fl      H     .V    11     piTformBd    by 

liulunirv  vUll  nm  Mu.i  i.  n.Milv  ^U  blllluU 
Ihlit   ypiU'    iind    »l.l  :l   bll',.    ii    I'',    '.'•'   ' 

r  which 


It  us  well  over  the  top  of  the  previous 
record  for  spcndlns  in  1957.  by  a  billion 

dclla;  s 

I  hf  ijumulueturei.s  plan  to  .spend  $1;'^  4 
bi'.lliiU,  u   i:)-pt'l('t-lit  nu"lr(\.sf  over   19(11, 

h;i!  11  iiiiir  i)iiiinii  cioUiirs  .short  of  tha 
;  *,i  I  1 1'cm  il 

V\  li>i!  u  ill  ht>  lilt'  ovci  uU  I'fTcci  t>f 
•,i)i  luLiif!   i\  lillllon  il(illur«  moi  1  ' 

!  i;i'iitrii!allV:  inn.il  hUhine.s.'-.  Iliin-i  liavn 
nUHinrullv  iuLsihI  tlirli  jai'liU  hiiirr  lird. 
(all  llir      MfdiUW     Hill     hUlVlV       WlUl.'h 

\\.i  I  iKi  II  litnl  (hliillrl  lltllli'iUtuI  t\  i* 
ji,  1  I  i-.l  ihM  rti.'ii'  ll\  I  H|ul((l  ll\Vi"-.lMU''nt 
•■■  Il  >  ■  111  I  III'  1'  .".  |ii'pi\l  llUiiil  of  iNilll  •■ 
Ml'  i  1  1     Mn    11  il  \t".  i\hi|  \  \i  hitii    I    (  \iH\llM" 

...        Ii  \  I  \     hUn  11   III  -tiUUliii  V   itiul  I'm  IV 
I  ,  i       I  \  i  N      il  iiMv  m1  (HI  t' V  pri  I  111   M    |ii  1 1  ml 

I       ■  !i    ■     ill   n\  ri  nil   I  n|i|lnl  iprlnlllu' 

i  i,c  I  u  1 1  111  =  III  \  1  \  i\Uio  IniliiMtli'i  I  hut 
hidilslrliii    loom   iioM'   Mpdniiil   n    hM''n 

;  ■   ';'■■■  Mnli  nf  Ui(  It   pliint   i\n(l  I  MUiplUrlil 

n,  .11,        Alln-I  i,  iHI        in      11    1  ;    II    I  i|'.  U  i<        pi   111        1    I 

contUnie  thplr  mndrnn;- i^i  .u  diur      i  Oun 

Si  n  Wht>l»,  IlltR  '  'in  ,v  11  I  •h!li  li'i  Hill' I  '  I  \  ■■( 
•mphnsls  on   modr'i  m.*  i^i  n     mi    n  pi  im.  ni 


( ^r  rilur' 


I 


',VVr 


i.s  I'.omu  to  .siimuiair  ir.vr.'.in;'  i;'.  iP  plant 
and  (Hiuipnu  tU  ir,  .Ani'"-lca, 

i.ei  me  Ki)  ,nii>  w  i.Mic  bit  of  detail  on 
thi.s,  ijornu:,'  I  thuik  'lii,,  aruument  ii  so 
impoiiiuit.  It-  t'.ocs  riKht  to  the  point 
of  tiv  iiMUP.ii'ni  r.)i  an  Investment  credit 
an!  tlir  re  ni'  nimn  that  it  la  needed  this 
yrar 

Bu.sims.s  a.s  a  wholo  i.s  going  to  Invest 
$38  billion  in  new  plant  and  equipment 
in  1962.  which  ismoir  th.i:;  m  any  previ- 
ous year  m  hl.story.  Iliii  .^  $3.5  billion, 
or  more  than  11  percent,  more  than  was 
.'.pent  last  year. 


■  '  iniilliu 
■s  !' M  rillrt 
'i,r  numt 
'I    a   iliuni 

Il    i  ntid 


ihat   a  t,\l  It 


of    Ob«nt«tO    f.irlll!  Ii<n       \'u\    .   SI 

•tftrch  for  nt'v«  pi'iiuii'i   mnv 
e(Mt>outllnR  fMcii:M"i      rncor 
Important  nndlu^:'     ;    i       n, 
•urvoy  of  buslnau'  pluim  ;  ■  i 
•qulpmont. 

I  ask  unnn!mi>-i-  coii  iT.t 
from  the  US  Drpaitmmt  of  (nnuncM-i', 
Securities  and  I'lxriiani'o  ('nnimis.'H;:, 
ShOWlnR  pla!','.  f ';•  r,\p!!a!  Niaiuhiv  !y 
rU  mar.i'aC'i:  ;!-'.  inliuni',  i  ailicad'^. 
Other  tran.^.portfttlon  aiul  c  iniiimnaa- 
tlons.  electric  and  pas  utiiit.iv  cimmci- 
clal,  and  all  buslnes.s,  he  imntcd  at  tins 
point  in  theRicoRD. 

There  being  no  objection  tliO  ta!i!c 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tl.e  RnconD, 
as  follows: 


Plans  for  capital  spending 
[Dollars  In  bOilons] 


Industry 

Artiial, 
1061 

Plunncd, 
1963 

Tercent 
chanpe, 
1961-62 

rreliralnary  r 

ana 

1963 

1964 

1965 

\\\  iniinufactiirin? -- 

$13.67 

.08 

.67 

8.07 

S.S2 

8.46 

$15.  41 
1.09 
.85 
5.50 
5.74 
9.39 

13 
11 
27 
8 
4 
11 

$11.89 

1.00 

.75 
5.07 
6.68 
&83 

$15.  15 

.99 

.77 

5.05 

6.11 

8.12 

$15.03 

.98 

riaiiroaii^                                           .-...........-.....>-—-. 

.76 

Othpr  transrxirtfttion  and  conuDUnic&tionS ....-_ 

4.94 

VIprtrip  anfl  pa.s  Utilities  

C.  19 

7.71 

\11  business 

34.37 

37.98 

11 

36.22 

3&19 

35.61 

Pouroo:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  the 


Mr.  PROXMIRE 
report  conimued: 

Eq.ially  nnp  rtant  as  the  record  amount 
pl.in:.ed  f  ^r  ihia  year  is  the  high  level  of 
planning  for  1963  65.  Business  firms  already 
have  plans  for  an  average  expenditure  of  al- 
most $36  billi  n  per  year — an  amount  ex- 
ceeding the  average  spending  In  any  3 
consecutive  years  In  our  history.  Manufac- 
turers in  particular  Indicate  a  high  level  of 
Investment  In  the  years  ahead.  In  each  of 
the  years  between  1963  and  1965,  they  Indl- 
c.iie  investment  plans  more  than  $1  billion 
higher  than  their  1961  investment. 

WHY    DO    WE    NEED    INVESTMENT    GIMMICKS 

NOW? 

Il  IS  remarkable  at  this  time,  when  the 
business  leaders  of  our  country,  the  ones 


who  make  the  decisions,  the  ones  who 
know,  if  anyone  knows,  accordii-'.s  to 
McGraw-Hill,  that  they  expect  to  in- 
crease their  investment  so  that  it  will  be 
the  biggest  increase  we  have  ever  had  in 
our  history,  and  it  will  be  continued  for 
the  next  3  years,  we  have  a  propo.'^al 
for  the  Treasury  to  provide  a  windfall,  a 
giveaway,  and  a  proposal  that  business 
says  will  do  no  good.  They  will  take  it, 
but  it  will  do  no  good. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  what  McGraw- 
Hill  has  said: 

The  McGraw-Hill  survey  Is  not  a  forecast, 
but  a  report  of  what  companies  now  plan 
to  spend.  Past  experience  indicates  that  a 
wide  variation  of  capital  spending  is  possible 
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\n.  il!   l■lla!i^■lllK  I'l   im^nili'  (-mulMii  iih      PluHh  \!-,i  in   by    ruiMii^;   thflr   plnnned    invehlinei.;       ^   ^'j-fat    tii  a',  d.'  niCJllcy   in   tlU'  IKK'kt',."-  uf 

b,Nili<l      1      Vrar     uie     .^..bJ,•,•t      l,i     I.-Mrw     uial  hil,.  r  laM    JuU  ^, ,       mulMl'v     *A\  CI-UM 1'    TuxpiVVU 

>•''''■'"    "\"'';    ""■•'    "I'l";-!.-       n.    PUM  M:    :,i!,..r    :.,.-,  uIurtunnK    indUMrir.    oal:-  „,,,,,    , ),,  ^ :  •  (■u^i.^tunce^,  Wr  ivrt'  U.^krU 

siirvt'\ '^   ].M  ..iniii.u  s    pi.ii..-.    !.ir   t  ii'.iif   y''nr«  r^u-  i,.iM(,M!.  ■■<:  in  pfitfM  m  iwnv   i.u.kM.k.'      ..,,,,  i         .i 

hftVe   H<    ..>    ..is    brr ,.M.trr,h;y    ..A.,-,     UuM,  n-.n    u     U>   p.Mrnt    i,,rr,-,U,r    !n    tl,.   r>0>h,.,    .,;  '/     '  '^'''     ''     '"     ^'-^  1' ■'■•^•M'.S    Whfll     tllcy     .suV 

pliini  lor  ibi'  ■  iiM-i.!  \f.u      'Miai  in  iic,  .,wnf  iiuiiry   to   10   i.n.i-M    I., I    pupil    mill    p.,.p      "'' ""    ''"   '"^   '•''''   ''       ^^''^   '"^'^  do  tlu.v 

lome    Cilllipnnicni    ii>,    1,1.1     p;ai,    1u..n     lir\ni,>i  piniluiiprii  '''*■'    ■•!•'''    '1"   !-'t    l.t'cd   11,  blil    ihei!   ob,!tM- 

t-ht  currtti.i   ^'-'O      n..i  Uu  !i>i-s  i  liiv  ahti.i  '.m    '.<  ■'..mui.s   u\a\  ihi-  muist  oomiieltdii 
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HUGE     AMERICAN      PLANT      EXPANSION      IN     PAST 
10     YEARS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  addition,  Mc- 
Graw-Hill has  published  an  excellent 
table  showing  the  increase  in  investment 
in  plant  and  equipment  as  an  index  of 
industrial  capacity.  It  show.s  how  manu- 
facturers are  expanding  and  have  been 
expanding  since  1950.  It  shows  that  for 
all  manufaciunng  in  this  country  we 
have  expanded  our  plant  and  equipment 
by  89  percent.     In  other  word.^.  lakmg 


December  1950  as  100,  it  htis  gone  up  to 
189.  Transportation  equipment  has 
pone  up  to  288,  Machinery  has  gnnc  up 
to  203  percent;  nonferrous  metal."^  207: 
chemicals  230.  It  is  a  perfectly  phe- 
nomenal increa.se. 

As  I  ixiint  out.  the  increase  in  the  com- 
ing 3  years  will  break  all  records.  Yet  the 
argument  made  by  the  Treasury  is  that 
the  tax  cut  we  need  is  not  for  the  hard- 
pi'essed  average  taxpayer  who  could  use 

How  manitfaciurers  arc  expanding  capacity  ' 
[Index  of  Industrial  Capacity  (December  1950=  100)] 


the  money  very  readily,  but  for  business 
firms  which  say  they  do  not  want  it  and 
cannot  use  it.  The  evidence  shows  over- 
whelmingly that  they  do  not  need  it 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
showing  how  manufacturers  are  expand- 
ing capacity  be  printed  at  tins  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Industry 

1960 

1961 

Planned 

Percent  increase 

Industry 

1960 

1061 

Planned 

Percent  increase 

1062 

1965 

1900-61 

1961-62 

1962-66 

1062 

1066 

1060-61 

1061-62 

1062-«6 

Iron  and  stool 

145 
195 
101 
225 
174 

267 
171 

146 
203 
198 
234 
177 

272 
178 

ISO 
207 
203 
241 
181 

288 
100 

ISO 
215 
227 
265 
190 

311 
217 

1 
4 
2 
4 
2 

2 

4 

3 
2 
4 

3 
2 

6 

7 

6 
4 

12 
10 
10 

8 
14 

Chemicals 

207 
172 
165 
166 
147 
147 
122 
167 
177 

219 
181 
172 
171 
147 
151 
126 
165 
182 

230 
!«» 
182 
176 
148 
159 
132 
173 
189 

263 
206 
204 
186 
149 
173 
148 
104 
308 

6 
6 

4 
3 
0 

s 

3 
6 
3 

6 
8 
6 

3 

1 
5 
6 
6 

4 

10 

Paper  and  pulp 

10 

Machinery 

Rublwr 

12 

Klpctrical  machinorv 

Stone,  clay  and  (tlass 

6 

Autos,  trucks,  and  parts 

Petroleum  and  coai  products 

Food  and  beverages    

1 

Tniasportation  equipment  (air- 
craft,   shii>s,    railroad    equi|)- 
mcnt) 

9 

Textiles 

12 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing 

All  manufacturing  .  

12 

Fabricated  metals  and  instru- 
ments  

10 

Note.— All  data  as  of  end  of  year. 


"  Weighted  by  1957  value  added  weight*  used  by  Federal  Reserve  Board  In  its  calculi 
tion  of  the  industrial  production  index. 
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PLANT    MODERNIZATION    WILL    GET    HEAVT 
EMPHASIS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  addition,  there 
is  a  table  showing  more  modernization 
and  less  expansion.  That  is  on  the 
point  which,  as  I  will  show,  Secretary 
Dillon  hit  so  hard  in  his  testimony.  The 
table  shows  that  in  1961  the  actual  ex- 
pansion for  all  manufacturing — the  ac- 
tual increase,  I  should  say,  in  replace- 
ment through  modernization — was  68 
percent,  whereas  expansions  was  only 
32  percent. 


For  example,  with  respect  to  steel,  re- 
placement and  modernization  was  84 
percent  and  expansion  only  16  percent. 
In  1962  those  companies  plan  to  have 
even  more  rapid  modernization  and  a 
greater  emphasis  on  modernization.  It 
will  be  70  percent  instead  of  68  percent, 
with  only  30  percent  for  expansion. 

The  table  shows  that  during  the  years 
1963  to  1965  the  expectation  is  the  over- 
whelming emphasis  that  will  continue 

More  modernization,  less  expansion 


to  be  placed  on  modernization  and  pro- 
visions for  greater  efficiency.  That  is 
the  pattern.  That  is  what  will  be  done. 
Those  are  the  plans.  That  is  the  full 
expectation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
table  on  more  modernization  and  less 
expansion  be  prmt^ed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Ir.  Iiistry 


1961  a.-ti:al 


1 0G2  I  u  .innt'd  !  'J«33-  65  p  1  ^nn .- 1 


IVrcent  of  capital  spending  for— 


ExiMtn- 
sioo 


Replace-  I  ]  Replace- 

ment and    Expan-'inent  and 
modern-       sion       nicKlem- 
liation    I  ,,    iiation 


Iron  and  steel 
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Ma'^hincry - 

Electrical  maclunery- 

Autos,  tni.'k?  and  paru — 

TrHn.<|>ort,Unin  .•quipmcrit 

(aircraft.   s!.i;>s,   railroad 

ecjuipmcnt 

Fabricated  metaLs  and  in- 
struments  - 

Ctiemicals - 


Replace- 
Expan-  ment  and 
sion    I  modern- 
ization 


16 

R4 

18 

33 

67 

35 

30 

70 

24 

48 

52 

42 

10 

«0 

i 

38 

62 

35 

51 

i9 

67 

57 

43 

53 

82 

65  I 
76 
M  ! 
U3 


65 

43 

47 


31 
43 

30 
35 
16 


37 

48 
53 


69 
67 
70 
66 
84 


63 

52 

47 


Indnstry 


Paper  and  pulp 

Rubber 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass 

Petroleum  and  coal  prod- 
ucts  

Food  and  beverages 

Textiles - 

Miscellaneous  manu/actur 
Ing 

All  manufacturing 


1961  actual 


1962  planned 


1963-65  planned 


Percent  of  capital  spending  for— 


Replace- 

Replace- 

Expan- 

ment and 

Expan- 

ment and 

Expan- 

sion 

modem- 
izati(»i 

sion 

modern- 
ization 

sion 

29 

71 

31 

69 

29 

67 

43 

89 

61 

43 

47 

63 

44 

66 

4S 

9 

91 

5 

95 

10 

35 

65 

30 

70 

39 

32 

68 

38 

62 

36 

39 

61 

47 

53 

39 

32 

68 

30 

70 

32 

Replace- 
ment and 
modern- 
ization 


71 
87 
61 

90 
61 
64 

61 
68 


Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  that  a  very  excellent 
explanation — I  wish  I  had  more  time. 
I  would  go  into  it  in  more  detail — of 
those  two  tables,  one  entitled  "Capacity 
and  Operating  Rates"  and  the  other  en- 
titled "Expansion  Versus  Moderniza- 
tion." be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record, 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

C\PACiTY   .\Nr)  OPEr..'iTi>."G  Rates 

Contuuur.g  a,  trend  which  began  in  1958, 
manufacturers  are  emphasizing  moderniza- 
tion rather  than  expansion  of  capacity. 
They  plan  to  add  4  percent  t.  capacity 
this  year  and  another  10  percent  between 
the  end  ot  1962  and  1965.  One  reason  for 
the  slow  rate  of  capacity  expansion  is  that, 
although  some  industries  were  operating  at 
vT  close  to  their  preferred  rates  at  yearend 
1961,  a  majority  were  not.  But  the  operat- 
ing rates  have  moved  up  since  last  fall. 
Manufacturers  on  the  average  were  operating 
83  percent  of  their  capacity  at  the  end  of 
1961,  compared  with  81  percent  last  Sep- 
tember, for  many  companies,  83  percent  is 
still  considerably  below  the  preferred  rate. 
Only  the  petroleum  Industry  was  operating 
at  its  preferred  rate,  and  this  was  due  In 
part  to  seasonal  factors.  Hetice.  manufac- 
turers as  a  whole  plan  to  add  m.odpstly  to 
cnpacity  over  the  ne.xt  4  years, 

H-jwe.  cr  a  comparison  of  individual  in- 
dustries shows  some  striking  differences. 
The  steel  Industry's  operating  rate  has 
shown  greatest  Improvement  since  last  fall — 
from  74  percent  to  83  percent  of  capacity, 
Indicating  considerable  improvement  in  the 
general  economy. 

Not  all  industries,  however,  were  benefiting 
from  the  economic  recovery  underway  at 
year  end  The  stone,  clay,  and  glass  in- 
dustry, fjr  example,  was  operating  at  a 
lower  level  in  December  than  in  September. 
But,  for  the  most  part,  this  Industry  is  geared 
to  the  construction  Industry,  which  declined 
at    year    end    for    many    reasons,    Including 


unseasonably  bad  weather.  The  fabricated 
metals  and  instruments  industry  was  also 
operating  at  a  lower  level  of  capacity  In 
December  than  in  September. 

However,  all  industries  except  transporta- 
tion equipment  were  operating  well  above 
tiie  December  1960  levels,  when  the  economy 
was  still  deep  in  a  recession. 

Without  e.xception,  every  Industry  now  in- 
dicates a  lower  preferred  operating  rate  than 
it  did  2  years  ago.  Manufacturing  as  a 
whole  now  indicates  it  prefers  to  operate  at 
90  percent  of  capacity,  compared  with  the 
94  percent  rate  of  2  years  ago.  One  possible 
explanation  for  the  lower  rate  is  that,  having 
devoted  approximately  two-thirds  of  their 
Investment  to  modernization  over  the  past 
4  years,  companies  can  now  operate  at  a 
lower  level  of  capacity  at  lower  cost  and 
greater  efBciency.  Companies  may  have 
come  to  accept  a  lower  operating  rate  as 
typical  of  a  highly  comp>etltlve  economy. 

EXP.AN-SION     VERSUS     MODERNIZATION 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  findings 
of  this  survey  Is  that  once  again  manufac- 
turing firms  plan  to  devote  70  percent  of 
their  investment  to  replacement  and  mod- 
ernization. That  is  roughly  the  same  pro- 
portion they  have  devoted  to  such  purposes 
every  year  since  1958.  Of  the  $53  billion 
spent  by  manufacturing  firms  between  1958 
and  1961,  more  than  $34  billion  has  been 
invested  in  replacement  and  modernization. 
Manufacturers  plan  to  continue  this  pro- 
gram through  1965.  They  now  have  plans 
to  devote  68  percent  of  their  1963-65  ex- 
penditures to  this  purpose. 


Of  course,  not  all  Industries  Indicate  such 
a  high  proportion  for  modernization.  For 
example.  In  1962  both  the  fabricated  metals 
and  Instruments  companies  and  the  chemi- 
cal companies  plan  to  devote  more  than 
half  of  their  Investment  to  expanison.  The 
chemical  firms'  expansion  will  persist 
through  1965.  At  the  other  extreme  is  the 
petroleum  Industry,  which  Indicates  that  95 
percent  of  this  year's  Investment  will  be  for 
modernization,  and  90  percent  between 
1963  and  1965. 

What  has  been  the  impact  of  all  this 
modernization  on  our  total  stock  of  plant 
and  equipment?  It  has  served  to  reduce 
substantially  the  amount  of  antiquated  fa- 
cilities  being  maintained  by  U.S.   Industry. 

In  August  1958,  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics conducted  a  special  survey  to  deter- 
mine the  modernization  needs  of  U.S. 
Industry.  In  that  survey,  manufacturers  re- 
vealed that  48  percent  of  all  plant  and 
equipment  In  operation  had  been  Installed 
prior  to  World  War  II.  Another  19  percent 
had  been  Installed  between  the  end  of  World 
War  II  and  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  con- 
flict, so  that  only  33  percent  of  all  manu- 
facturers' producing  facilities  could  reason- 
ably be  considered  modern. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  a.'-k  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  table  entitled 
"Planned  Spending  by  Regions"  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Planned  capital  spending  by  regions,  percent  of  expenditures 


Industry 

New 

England  > 

Middle 
AtlanUc ' 

South 

Atlantic  ' 

North 
Central  ♦ 

South' 

W( 

?t  • 

1962 

1963 

1962 

1963 

1962 

1963 

1962 

1963 

1962 

1963 

1962 

1963 

Iron  and  steel        

1 

8 

10 

6 

1 
6 
9 
8 

39 
13 
24 
36 

38 

7 
25 
S5 

8 
16 

6 
9 

19 

3 

11 

34 
23 
43 

41 

40 
40 
62 
40 

18 

21 

9 

3 

20 

19 

4 

2 

19 

9 

6 

1 

Nonfcrrous  metals 

10 

Afachinery         

7 

Electrical  machinery 

4 

See  footnote's  at  <^nd  of  table. 
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Planned  capital  spc 

nding  by  regions,  percent  of  exprndit 

ures — Continued 

Industry 

New 

England  > 

Middle 
Atlantic  > 

South 
Atlantic  • 

North 
Central* 

South » 

VCest* 

1962 

1963 

1962 

1963 

1962 

1963 

1962 

1963 

1962 

1963 

1962 

1963 

Autos  trucks,  and  Darts 

O 

14 

16 

3 

17 

1 
1 

1 
7 
6 
6 

8 

17 

14 

2 

12 

2 

1 
(J) 
2 
9 
8 
6 

9 

5 

15 

'19 

7 

4 

19 

31 

10 

17 

34 

23 

« 

6 
16 
16 

6 

6 

16 
33 

8 
19 
25 
22 

2 

9 

5 

23 

22 

20 

g 
D 
13 
57 

8 
10 

2 

7 
4 

19 

27 

7 

13 

n 

6 

53 

10 

9 

75 

14 
39 
23 
19 
84 
41 
23 
33 
4 
19 
31 

80 

12 
38 
27 
19 
41 
41 
24 
37 
4 
24 
34 

8 

1 

12 
25 
13 
30 
22 
38 
24 
U 
21 

ao 

2 

1 

13 
24 
18 
86 
20 
43 
31 
12 
19 
21 

11 

57 
13 

i 

22 

21 

8 

8 

19 

3 

12 

11 

7 

Transportation    equipment     (ah-- 

criift,  sliips,  railroad  equipment). 

Fahrleited  metals  and  instruments. 

Chemicals          

68 
15 
12 

18 

9 

Ftone,  clay,  and  f^luss 

9 

Food  and  beverages      

16 

Textile*                                      

3 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing 

All  manufacturing 

14 

9 

»  New  England:  Maine,  Vermont,  New  ITampshlre,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  Massachusetts. 
«  Middle  .Atlantic:  New  York,  New  Jersev,  and  Pennsylvania. 

»Pwith  Atlantic:  Delaware,  Marylan<l,  VirglnlB,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  \\  ashington, 
D.C,  and  South  Carolina.  ^,  ,         ,,,  ,  »,      .  ^^  .    ,     „     ., 

*  North  Central;  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  WL<con.«ln,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Nebrivska,  an<l  Kansas.  .   . ,  , 

«  Houth-  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  I-onlsiana.  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama. 

•  West:  WashingtMi,  Oregon,  California,  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Nevada,  Colorado,  Utah,  Ariiona,  and 
Now  Mexico. 

'  Less  than  0.5  percent. 


WHY    EXPAND    CAPACITT    WITH    SO    MUCH    IDLE? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
great  difficulty  in  adopting  an  investment 
credit  at  this  time  is  the  fact  that  we 
are  operating  well  below  either  the  pre- 
ferred rate  or  the  maximum  rate  of  ca- 
pacity utilization. 


McGraw-Hill  has  made  a  very  careful 
survey,  probably  the  best  and  most  au- 
thoritative and  scholarly  survey  anyone 
has  made.  It  says,  for  example,  that 
steel  in  1961  was  operating  at  83  percent 
of  capacity.  Now  it  is  far  below  that. 
The  nonferrous  metals  industry  was  op- 

Capacity-  -Rates  of  operation 
(Percent] 


erating  at  79  ptwcnt  of  capacity.  Tran.";- 
portalion  equii^iient  was  operating  at  71 
percent  of  capacity,  and  so  on.  When 
our  industries  are  operating  far  short 
of  capacity,  we  could  give  a  50-percent 
investment  credit,  and  we  could  even 
abolish  the  corporation  income  lax,  and 
tJriere  would  be  no  incentive  whatever 
for  a  firm  to  invest  more  in  plant  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  its  capacity.  Why 
in  the  world  should  a  plant  increase  its 
capacity  when  it  is  operating  as  far  be- 
low as  some  of  these  firms  are.  and  that 
being  true  of  every  industry  with  one  ex- 
ception, the  paper  and  pulp  industry? 
I  will  cite  the  argument  made  by  the 
paper  and  pulp  industry  against  the  in- 
vestment credit.  This  is  the  one  industry 
that  could  use  it.  The  factual  evidence, 
however,  is  very  clear  that  in  the  case 
of  these  industries  which  are  operating 
well  below  capacity,  they  will  not  invest 
in  additional  equipment  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  capacity.  They  may  do  it 
for  modernization.  They  are  doing  it  at 
a  record  rate  for  modernization. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
table  headed  "Capacity — Rates  of  op- 
eration." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Industry 


Iron  and  steel 

Nonfcrrous  metals 

^farhinrrj- 

Elwtrirarmai-hlnery 

Autos,  trurks,  and  parts 

Transportation  equipment  (air- 
craft,   shlits,    railroad    equii>- 

ment) 

Fabhrated   metals   and   Instru- 
ments  


Actual  operating  rate 

Pre- 
ferred 
rate 

1954 
81 

1955 

1950 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1961 

98 

98 

68 

73 

96 

SO 

83 

91 

87 

96 

92 

74 

77 

77 

72 

79 

90 

72 

87 

85 

76 

70 

76 

70 

75 

87 

92 

98 

87 

76 

80 

79 

74 

79 

91 

95 

96 

(•) 

76 

78 

88 

80 

86 

91 

09 

74 

80 

74 

70 

76 

71 

71 

87 

81 

94 

83 

80 

80 

84 

76 

76 

83 

Industry 


Chemicals 

Paper  and  pulp „. 

Rubber 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass 

Petruleum  and  coal  products. 

Food  and  beverages... 

Textiles 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing 
All  manufacturing 


Actual  operating  rate 


1954    1955    1956 


79 
97 

93 
87 
90 
82 

88 
(') 
84 


90 
1(10 
91 
94 
96 
88 
93 
(') 
92 


83 
96 
88 
90 
96 
80 
90 
85 
86 


195T 


81 

88 
80 
74 
90 
80 
80 
80 
78 


1958    1969 


80 
87 
78 
79 
87 
82 
87 
84 
80 


82 
91 

84 
78 
86 
83 
92 
89 
85 


Pro- 

ferred 
rate 
1960    1961     1961 


75 
88 
76 
70 
81 
81 
82 
83 
77 


79 
90 
93 
71 
90 
82 
91 
89 
83 


91 
95 
95 

90 
86 
94 
93 
90 


'  Not  available. 

Note.— All  ratcf  as  of  end  of  year. 

BUSINESS    EXPECTS    MORE    CASH    EARNINGS    THIS 
TEAR — EVEN     WITHOUT    GOVERNMENT     HELP 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  one  other 
section  in  the  McGraw-Hill  report  that 
I  should  like  to  deal  with.  It  shows  that 
business  firm.s  a5  a  whole  appear  to  be  in 
a  stronger  financial  position  this  year 
than  last.  The  report  goes  on  to  say  that 
they  expect  their  cash  flow — retained 
earnings  plus;  depreciation  allowances — 
to  be  14  percent,  compared  with  the  9- 
percent  increase  they  expected  last  year. 
The  report  continues: 

Businessmen  as  a  whole  expect  that  their 
demands  for  external  financing  will  increase 
only  1  percent,  while  manufacturing  firms 
expect  no  Inciease  in  their  demands  for  ex- 
ternal funds.  Thus  It  would  appear  that 
business  as  a  whole  may  rely  almost  entirely 
on  Its  own  resources  to  finance  Its  spending 
programs  this  year. 

Companies  were  asked  how  much  they  ex- 
pect their  demand  for  external  financing  for 
whatever  puri)06e  to  Increase  or  decrease  be- 
tween 1961  and  1962.  Companies  go  Into 
the  financial  markets  for  funds  for  many 
other  purpos»s  besides  financing  capital 
equipment,  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  their  re- 


sponse to  this  question  would  Indicate  they 
do  not  anticipate  exerting  much  pressure  on 
the  financial  markets. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  masterpiece 
of  understatement. 

Since  we  have  excellent  capital  mar- 
kets— the  best  In  the  world — why  do  we 
need  to  have  investment  credit  to  pro- 
vide another  $1.3  bUhon?  It  is  apparent 
to  me  that  it  is  wholly  unnecessary. 

To  summarize  my  conclusion  on  the 
McGraw-Hill  sun'ey.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  this  finding,  that  only  1  percent 
would  be  the  increase  in  investment  m 
equipment  as  a  re.sult  of  tlie  investment 
credit — that  is,  that  it  would  add  S300 
million  to  the  outlays  as  now  planned — 
strongly  suggests  that  tlie  mve.«tment 
credit  would  be  iiieffectual  m  .'■timulat- 
ing  investment.  This  is  especially  true 
since  the  Treasury  has  placed  great 
hope  in  the  shortrun  stimulation  in  the 
immediate  future. 

This  is  the  particular  point  I  stre.'^'^ed 
The  Secretary  of  the  Tica.'ury,  when  T 
cited  this  McGraw-Hill  finding,  in  the 


hearings  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  said,  "This  is  the  first  year. 
This  is  the  first  reaction."  He  said  that 
aft.er  businessmen  get  used  to  the  in- 
vestment credit  they  will  not  increase 
by  only  1  percent,  but  by  a  great  deal 
more,  and  that  it  will  act  as  an  impor- 
tant stimulant  in  the  futui-e. 

FIRST     YEAR     REACTION    TO     INVESTMENT    CREDIT 

csnciAL 

I  should  say  exactly  the  opposite.  All 
experience  with  such  stimulations  sug- 
gests that  my  conclusion  is  right  and 
the  Secretary's  conclusion  is  wrong.  The 
real  impact  is  in  the  first  year.  If  it  is 
not  felt  in  that  fir.^t  vrar  ;t  1.^  never  felt. 
That  was  true  ccrta;r.!y  \v.  V.:p  case  of 
the  depreciation  in  t!.--  1954  Revenue 
Act.  That  came  in  1955.  Since  then  it 
has  declined.  The  stimulus  works  up 
and  then  there  is  a  decline,  not  an  in- 
crease. 

Another  interesting  a.-pect  of  \he  Mc- 
Graw-Hill su!wey  deals  w  .th  .selected  in- 
dustries and  the  percentai'e  increa.'^e  :n 


» x^  ■».  T  x^  -T^  f-"  ^  (-<  T  y^  "m,  1"   A  T 
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investment  which  these  industries 
thought  they  would  make  as  a  result 
of  the  credit. 

The  iron  and  steel  industry  is  pressing 
hard  for  the  investment  credit.  But 
the  percent  increase  that  they  said  the 
investment  credit  would  increase  their 
investment  would  be  zero.  In  the  non- 
ferrous  metals  it  would  be  1  percent.  In 
electrical  machinery,  it  would  be  1  per- 
cent In  autos,  trucks,  and  parts,  it 
would  be  zero. 

For  transEK)rtation  and  equipment,  it 
would  be  zero:  for  fabricated  metals  and 
instruments,  zero:  chemicals,  zero:  pe- 
troleum and  coal  products,  zero:  miscel- 
laneous manufacturing:,  1  percent;  min- 
ing. 1  percent:  railroads.  1  percent: 
other  transportation  aiid  communica- 
tions, zero 

These  people  say  there  will  be  no  in- 
cifase  m  investment  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment the  first  year  because  of  the  invest- 
ment credit.  None  at  all.  Mr.  President, 
If  they  do  not  have  it  in  the  first  year, 
they  will  never  have  it, 

CREDIT    DE-SIC^ED   TO   ,ACCO  MMC'DA  1  P,    ^  r,    INCRF.X.'^E 
IN   INVESTMENT 

One  of  the  principal  rea,son.s  ^vhy  the 
inve.titment  credit  was  modified  from  its 
original  form  providini;  for  15-perceni 
credit  for  additional  investment — not  for 
all.  but  additional  increment  and  m- 
crea.se  over  the  last  year — and  that  was 
knocked  out  and,  iiis.ead,  7  p^nccnt  was 
provided  on  all  investment — was  done 
primarily  at  the  request  of  the  railroads, 
because  they  said  they  could  not  take 
advantage  of  the  provi.sion  for  additional 
increases  m  investment,  because  they 
are  not  making  any  increases  in  invest- 
ment. 

They  are  not  increasing  investment, 
and  they  will  not,  and  they  confess  they 
will  not.  Yet  we  will  have  a  reduction  in 
our  Federal  revenues  by  tens  of  mil- 
lion.s  of  dollars  for  the  benefit  of  the 
railroads,  and  they  will  do  nothing,  ex- 
cept to  increase  their  income  and  in- 
crease their  dividends.  I  suppose,  but 
they  will  do  nothing  to  stimulate  the 
economy,  resulting  in  an  increased  defi- 
cit for  the  Treasury  and  more  taxes  to 
be  paid  by  the  ordinary  taxpayer. 

The  findms  made  by  McGraw-Hill 
that  U,S,  business  plans  to  spend  more 
for  new  producing  facilities  this  year 
than  m  any  previous  year,  planning  to 
spend  a  record  amount  in  1963-65,  cer- 
tainly does  not  suggest,  as  Secretary  Dil- 
lon has  stated,  that  investment  will  be  a 
"soft  spot"  m  the  economy.  This  rapid 
rate  of  investment  is  almost  completely 
independent  of  the  proposed  tax  credit, 
and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pro- 
posed tax  credit. 

m  i.r.w^'-hill    s,ay,s    n'o    in\e.stment      soft 
spot" 

In  testifying  on  the  McGraw-Hill  sur- 
vey. Douglas  Greenwald,  manager  of  the 
department  of  economics,  McGraw-Hill 
Publishing  Co.,  appeared  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  and  said: 

My  assignment  Is  to  discuss  the  current 
and  short-run  health  of  the  economy  with 
particular  reference  to  the  key  area  of  the 
economy — private  investment  In  new  plants 
and  equipment.  My  contribution,  for  the 
most  part,  will  be  based  on  recent  important 
f.tctual  Information  from  McGraw-Hill's  sur- 


veys of  business'  anticipations.  And  results 
of  these  surveys  Indicate  that  capital  In- 
vestment intentions  by  business  constitute 
an  element  of  strength  in  the  business  out- 
look. 

I  emphasize :  The  McGraw-Hill  expert 
said: 

Surveys  indicate  that  capital  Investment 
intentions  by  business  constitute  an  element 
of  strength  in  the  business  outlook — 

Not  as  Secretary  Dillon  said,  a  "soft 
spot."  There  is  strength  in  the  business 
outlook,  according  to  McGraw-Hill, 
which  IS  recognized  as  an  authoritative 
surveyor  of  the  economy. 

Mr,  Greenwald  continued: 

In  my  department  of  the  McGraw-Hill 
Publishing  Co.  we  have  made  surveys 
of  plans  for  business'  spending  on  new  fa- 
cilities for  15  years.  We  also  maintain  a 
monthly  index  of  new  orders  for  nonelec- 
tiical  machinery  which  reflects  the  new  In- 
coming business  of  producers  of  capital 
eciuipment,  and  a  quarterly  forecast  index 
of  niachinery  orders,  which  reflects  the  pro- 
ducers' expectations  for  four  quarters  ahead. 
The  indexes  cover  a  relatively  small  number 
of  large  manufacturers  of  machinery. 

We  generally  survey  business  on  its  plans 
for  domestic  investment  twice  a  year — In  the 
spring  and  in  the  fall.  The  spring  survey 
is  very  comprehensive  and  is  geared  to 
longer  range  plans;  the  fall  survey  covers 
fewer  questions  and  is  geared  to  short-range 
plans. 

In  October  1961  we  carried  out  our  fall 
survey  of  business'  plans  for  1962  and  1963. 
Our  comprelienslve  survey  of  business'  plans 
for  ii)62  to  1965  was  made  during  March  and 
early  April  of  this  year.  At  the  end  of  June 
we  carried  out  a  special  checkup  of  plans. 

The  McGraw-Hill  checkup  of  spending 
plans  showed  that  business,  in  general.  Is 
planning  to  invest  approximately  the  same 
amount  in  new  plants  and  equipment  In 
19C2  that  It  reported  to  us  In  our  compre- 
hensive survey  taken  earlier  this  year,  and  a 
considerably  higher  amount  than  It  antici- 
p  itocl  last  fall. 

This  survey  was  made  as  up  to  date  as 
possible.  It  was  made  as  of  only  a  few 
weeks  aco  and  was  brought  up  to  date 
for  June, 

Mr,  Greenwald  continued: 

Our  f,:!l  1961  survey  indicated  that  busi- 
ness had  plans  to  invest  $35.84  billion  In 
1962,  an  Increase  of  about  4  percent  over 
1961,  Over  the  past  several  years  our  fall 
surveys  of  business'  plans  have  always  pro- 
vided the  correct  direction  of  change  In  In- 
vestment as  well  as  fairly  reliable  Indications 
of  the  degree  of  change. 

The  McGraw-Hill  comprehensive  survey  of 
business'  plans  for  new  plants  and  equip- 
ment taken  early  this  spring  Indicated  that 
business  firms  had  raised  their  Investment 
sights  significantly  from  the  fall.  Planned 
investment  for  1962  was  $37.98  billion,  up 
10  5  percent  over  1961. 

So  the  later  survey,  in  April,  showed 
a  very  substantial  increase,  and  the  rec- 
ord spending  that  is  now  taking  place 
for  plant  and  equipment  has  reached  an 
estimated  $38  billion  for  1962,  the  highest 
in  the  history  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Greenwald  continued: 

During  the  years  that  we  have  been  making 
these  spring  surveys,  they  have  proved  re- 
markably accurate  in  indicating  the  trend 
of  overall  investment  for  the  year  ahead,  ex- 
cept in  1950,  when  all  plans  were  altered  by 
the  Korean  war  During  the  last  decade,  the 
average  error  between  the  McGraw-Hill  sur- 
vey's   planned    percentage    change    and    the 


Department  of  Commerce's  percentage 
change  for  Eictual  data  Is  only  3  5  percent 

We  do  not  conclude  from  this  experience, 
however,  that  we  have  a  sure-fire  forecasting 
device.  We  claim  nothing  for  the  results  of 
our  surveys  except  that  tliey  report  present 
plans,  We  heavily  emphasize  the  proposi- 
tion that  our  surveys  are  not  promises  of 
what  Is  actually  going  to  happen. 

Our  special  checkup  in  late  June  showed 
that  business  planned  to  spend  $37.96  billion 
on  new  plants  and  equipment  this  year,  up 
10.4  percent  over  1961. 

That  was  according  to  the  recheck 
taken  in  June,  before  the  stock  market 
prices  began  to  recover.    I  coiitinue: 

This  checkup  was  based  on  plans  of  a 
substantial  cross  section  of  business,  ac- 
counting for  35  percent  of  total  capital  In- 
vestment. For  tlie  most  part  the  results  re- 
flect the  plans  of  large  companies.  This 
recheck  provided  no  Indication  of  what  small 
companies  were  doing  about  their  Invest- 
ment. To  begin  with,  Investment  plans  of 
small  companies  were  not  up  as  much  for 
1962  as  those  of  larger  companies. 

The  downward  movement  of  the  stock  mar- 
ket In  May  and  June  may  have  had  some  im- 
pact on  their  Investment  plans.  However, 
small  companies  account  for  a  relatively 
small  percentage  of  total  capital  Investment, 

Our  checkup  pointed  up  the  fact  that 
business  In  general  had  not  cut  back  or  can- 
celed plans  for  Investment  in  new  facilities 
In  1962  as  a  result  of  the  sharp  drop  In 
stock  prices  in  May  and  June  or  the  so-called 
loss  of  business  confidence. 

Manufacturing  Industries  overall  planned 
to  Invest  $16.3  billion  this  year,  down  about 
$110  million  from  plans  reported  to  us  In 
the  spring.  Steel,  machinery,  electrical  ma- 
chinery, stone,  clay  and  glass  and  miscel- 
laneous manufacturing  Industries  plan  to 
Invest  less  In  1962  than  they  did  earlier, 
However,  transportation  equipment — air- 
craft, railroads  and  shlpbulldlng^fabrlcated 
metal  products  and  instruments,  chemicals, 
rubber  and  food  Industries  plan  to  Increase 
their  capital  expenditures  this  year  more 
than  planned  originally. 

Among  manufacturing  industries,  rail- 
roads and  utilities  planned  slightly  higher 
capital  investment  for  1962  than  they  did 
earlier,  while  the  mining  Industry  cut  Its 
plans. 

About  80  percent  of  the  companies  that 
answered  In  our  recheck  Indicated  tliey  had 
made  no  change  in  their  1962  plans  for  new 
plants  and  equipment.  The  remaining  20 
percent  Indicated  some  changes  In  their 
planning.  But  this  group  was  split  right 
down  the  middle,  with  half  Increasing  plans 
and  half  cutting  them. 

Among  the  companies  Indicating  invest- 
ment cutbacks,  only  a  very  few  cited  eco- 
nomic conditions  as  the  reason.  In  most 
cases  where  Investment  plans  were  lower 
than  they  were  earlier,  the  reasons  given  had 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  a  lack  of  busi- 
ness confidence  or  the  drop  In  the  stock 
market.  Instead,  technological  delays  and 
construction  delays  were  the  reasons  given 

We  should  point  out  that  In  past  years  of 
high  and  rising  business  activity  a  large 
number  of  companies  increased  Investment 
plans  during  the  year.  This  has  not  been 
the  case  so  far  In  1962. 

This  recheck  of  McGraw-Hill  survey  was 
taken  before  stock  market  prices  began  to 
recover,  before  margin  requirements  were 
reduced  from  70  percent  to  60  percent  and 
before  Revenue  Procedure  62-21.  with  its 
more  realistic  depreciation  guidelines  re- 
garding lives  of  machinery  and  equipment, 
became  effective.  It  is  conceivable  tiiat 
these  three  factors,  along  with  the  7-percent 
tax  credit  for  new  machinery  and  equipment 
pvu-chases.  whlcli  Congress  may  soon  make  a 
part   of    the    Nation's   law,    could    result    in 
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higher  capital  (expenditures  at  the  end  of 
this  year  than  are  now  anticipated  by  com- 
panies and  by  business  economists  in  gen- 
eral. 

However,  it  is  my  opinion  that  their  Im- 
pact on  capital  spending  may  be  slow  In 
coming.  We  h.ive  some  factual  evidence 
on  this  point. 

M 'CRAW-HILL  ESTIMATES  C-^UTTOXTS 

I  think  it  Is  interesting  to  note  that 
McGraw-Hill  suggests  that  a  7  percent 
tax  credit  would  not  be  effective  and 
would  result,  ai  best,  in  only  a  1  percent 
increase  in  credit.  Other  factors,  such 
as  improved  stock  prices,  and  general 
restoration  of  confidence  in  the  economy 
should  improve  the  plans  of  business- 
men from  what  they  were  in  June,  which 
would  seem  to  have  been  about  as  gloomy 
a  month  as  we  have  had  in  a  long  time. 
This  should  emphasize  that  all  the  fig- 
ures I  have  given  show  that  a  good  out- 
look for  busini3ss  investment  in  plant 
and  equipment  are  conservative  and  are 
based  on  a  surv(;y  made  at  the  time  when 
businessmen,  if  ever,  were  probably  cau- 
tious, prudent,  and  even  pessimistic 
about  the  future. 

Therefore,  a  .survey  taken  in  August, 
on  the  basis  of  the  facts  which  I  have 
listed  here,  on  the  basis  of  general  im- 
provement in  conditions,  would  suggest 
that  the  estlmai;es  would  probably  be  in- 
creased, and  there  would  be  an  even 
greater  increase  in  business  Investment 
In  plant  and  equipment. 

Mr.  Greenwald  continued: 

In  our  spring  lurvey,  we  asked  the  ques- 
tion, "If  the  administration's  program  of 
tax  incentives  for  Investment  were  enacted, 
how  much  would  this  increase  your  capital 
expenditures  in  11)62?" 

That  was  a  crucial  question.  I  shall 
repeat  it,  because  it  is  so  important  to 
the  argument  I  am  making: 

If  the  administration's  program  of  tax  In- 
centives for  Investment  were  enacted,  how 
much  would  this  increase  your  capital  ex- 
penditures in  1962? 

Business  as  a  whole  Indicated  that  It  would 
raise  Its  1962  plans  by  only  1  percent,  or 
about  $300  million.  Nine  out  of  every  10 
companies  replying  Indicated  that  they 
would  not  use  such  a  program  at  all  In  1962. 

The  fact  that  American  business  is  going 
ahead  with  its  Investment  plans  for  1962 
was  not  a  surprise  to  us.  It  confirmed  our 
belief  that  business'  plans  for  new  plants 
and  equipment,  once  made  for  the  year 
ahead,  are  generally  carried  out.  In  the 
past,  wars,  recessions  and  booms  have  led 
to  significant  changes  in  investment  plans. 
But  in  my  view  we  are  not  likely  to  be  In 
any  of  these  three  situations  this  year. 

Also.  It  makes  good  sense  for  businessmen 
to  go  right  ahead  with  their  modernization 
programs  In  1962.  Business  firms  reported 
to  us  In  our  recent  checkup  that  this  year's 
capital  investment  programs  are  stressing 
modernization,  with  the  hope  that  these 
cost-cutting  projects  will  result  in  better 
profit  margins. 

"modernization"  a  two-edckd  sword 

Incidentally,  modernizatio:i  means,  of 
course,  generally,  stress  on  automation; 
stress  on  automation  means  that  this 
kind  of  investment,  while  Ir.ghly  bene- 
ficial in  terms  of  improvine  plant  ef- 
ficiency and  wh:le  it  will  improve,  un- 
questionably the  standard  of  living  of 
the  American  people,  will  probably  have 
an  adverse  effec  on  employment.  It  is 
much  more  likely  to  increase  unemploy- 


ment, certainly  in  the  short  run,  than 
to  reduce  unemployment.  From  this 
standpoint,  it  seems  to  me,  once  again, 
that  investment  credit,  to  the  extent  it 
has  any  effect  at  ail — and  I  would  cer- 
tainly question  that  it  has  any  effect — 
would  seem  to  contribute  to  the  one 
particular  economic  problem  tliat  faces 
America,  the  problem  of  unemployment, 
the  problem  of  men  out  of  work,  the 
problem  of  heads  of  families  not  havmg 
jobs  so  that  they  can  support  the  fam- 
ilies. This  would  result  in  personal 
tragedy  and  also  have  a  very  serious 
effect  on  co.mmimities,  localities,  and 
States  undertaking  to  provide  additional 
relief,  and  so  forth.    I  contmue  reading: 

In  our  earlier  survey  this  year,  manufac- 
turers reported  that  they  planned  to  devote 
70  percent  of  their  1962  investment  dollar  to 
modernization.  The  reason  for  their  concern 
Is  obvious.  About  40  percent  of  U.S.  plant 
and  equipment  dates  back  to  before  1951, 
and  nearly  25  percent  goes  back  to  World 
War  II  or  even  before  that.  These  significant 
statistics  were  also  revealed  by  our  spring 
survey. 

Only  a  very  small  percentage  of  Investment 
is  going  for  new  capacity  this  year.  Moet 
of  this  Is  going  for  capacity  for  new  products 
which  are  an  Important  part  of  the  payoff 
of  Industry's  tremendous  expenditures  on 
research  and  development  during  the  last 
decade.  Little  Investment  Is  going  for  addi- 
tional capacity  for  existing  products. 

As  I  pointed  out,  they  prefer  to  op- 
erate at  90  percent  of  capacity,  but  they 
are  well  below  It.  This  is  another  rea- 
son, of  course,  why  the  proposed  invest- 
ment credit  is  likely  to  be  ineflectual. 

I  have  one  other  reference  to  make  to 
testimony,  given  by  Mr.  Greenwald,  be- 
fore I  finish  discussing  the  McGraw-Hill 
survey.    He  stated: 

Corporations  now  have  a  high  enough  rate 
of  cash  flow  to  finance  a  considerably  higher 
level  of  Investment  than  is  now  planned  for 
1962. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  point  which  I 
think  we  have  clearly  established,  if  we 
have  established  nothing  else  this  after- 
noon. 

I  read  further  fium  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Greenwald: 

Our  comprehensive  survey  taken  early  this 
year  showed  that  businessmen  anticipated 
Increasing  their  volume  of  cash  flow,  com- 
posed of  retained  earnings  and  deprecia- 
tion, at  a  faster  rate  than  their  investment 
In  new  plants  and  equipment.  At  that  time 
they  expected  to  Increase  cash  flow  by  14 
percent  and  Investment  by  only  10.5  per- 
cent. 

Once  again,  Mr.  President,  does  that 
make  any  sense,  when  we  know  that 
business  is  increasing  its  cash  earnings — 
tliat  Is,  its  depreciation  reserves  plus  its 
earnings  after  taxes — more  rapidly  than 
it  IS  increasing  its  investment  m  plant 
and  equipment?  Under  these  circum- 
stances, wliy  in  the  world,  should  we  pro- 
vide a  $1  billion  tax  cut.  in  order  to  give 
business  additional  cash  earnings,  when 
busine,ss  is  not  usins  what  it  now  has, 
and  is  not  beginnin.a  to  tap  our  capital 
markets. 

Mr.  Greenwald  then  said: 

It  Is  my  bel.cf  that  the  McGraw-Hill  data 
on  plant  and  equipment  expenditures  indi- 
cate that  this  key  segment  of  the  economy 
will  continue  to  expand  this  year.  If  plans 
hold  up  for  the  year  as  a  whole,  then  the 


quarterly  rate  of  capital  expenditures  may 
lie  expected  to  reach  $39  bUlion  In  the  fourth 
quarter,  compared  with  a  rate  of  about  $37 
billion  in  the  second  quarter. 

IUEOPE.\N  SITVATION   NOT   APPLICABLE 

There  is  one  more  reference  which  has 
to  do  with  McGi'aw-Hill,  although  it  is 
on  a  slightly  different  point  It  is  con- 
stantly argued  that  we  have  to  compete 
with  European  firms.  We  can  answer 
that  argument  on  several  levels.  But 
when  Mr.  Greenwald  was  asked  about  it 
and  when  he  wais  asked  whether  their 
gross  national  product  is  expanding  more 
rapidly  and  whether  their  plant  is  more 
efficient,  he  had  this  to  say : 

If  you  have  a  high  rate  of  growth  in  terms 
of  Investment  relative  to  GNP,  you  grow 
fa.ster.  I  tliink  this  Is  fine  in  many  areas 
of  the  world,  but  I  don't  think  this  applies 
to  us  any  more.  I  think  we  have  a  great 
record  of  growth  In  the  past  and  we  are  the 
richest  nation  In  the  world. 

Mr.  Katona.  an  eminent  professor  of 
economics  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
liad  Uiis  to  say  on  the  same  subject : 

I  have  }ust  come  from  a  study  of  the 
Common  Msrket  countries.  It  Is  very  true 
that  In  the  first  10  years  after  World  War  II. 
which  Is  roughly  1947  to  1957  because  of  the 
previous  desolation,  they  have  spent  very 
much  more  on  business  Investment  than  we 
The  trend  Ir.  downward.  The  new  Impetus 
In  the  Conunon  Market  countries  comes 
from  consumers,  enormous  Increase  In  In- 
stallment credit  and  automobiles,  consumer 
housing,  and  consumer  equipment  On  the 
whole,  the  Common  Market  countries  are 
Americanizing  rapidly  and  that  will  show 
up  In  lesser  business  Investments,  more  re- 
sembling our  rates,  and  more  consumer  tan- 
gible Investment  expenditures  as  well.  So 
if  you  look  at  the  trend  which  foreshadows 
the  future  rather  than  tlie  past  facts  will,  I 
believe,  diminish. 

I  have  been  reading  from  McGraw-Hill 
and  from  the  kind  of  distilled  statistics 
which  come  from  its  surveys  and  its 
studies  in  the  past. 

At  this  pomt  I  should  like  to  refer  to 
the  statements  made  by  a  group  of  very 
competent  business  executives — a  group 
of  experts  in  the  paper  industry — Henry 
P.  Baldwin,  vice  president.  Consolidated 
Water  Power  &  Paper  Co.;  Alexander 
Calder  Jr,,  president.  Union  Bag-Camp 
Paper  Corp.;  William  H.  Chisholm,  presi- 
dent, Oxford  Paper  Co  :  J.  E,  Cowles. 
treasurer.  St.  Regis  Paper  Co,:  William 
A.  Hanway.  secretary.  International  Pa- 
per Co.;  William  R.  Haselton,  vice  presi- 
dent, general  manager,  Tacoma  area,  St. 
Regis  Paper -Co  :  Harold  Holden,  presi- 
dent. Oilman  Paper  Co,:  J.  B,  Lockhart 
Jr..  vice  president  and  conti'oUer.  Riegel 
Paper  Corp.;  Guy  E.  McCorison,  board 
chanman,  Thilmany  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.; 
and  .A  G  Paine,  president,  New  York  & 
Pennsylvania  Co,.  Inc. 

They  were  a.'^ked- 

Que!~t)c:u,  What  is  your  opinion  of  the 
Kei.nedy  adrrinistralion  incentive  proposal 
to  let  buslneM  subtract  from  Its  taxes  7  or 
8  percent  of  what  it  spends  on  new  Installa- 
tions or  more  up-to-date  ejuipmerf 

Here  is  the  reply : 

Consensus.  Almost  to  a  m.'.n,  each  mem- 
ber of  the  panel  opposed  this  proposal,  and 
most  of  Uiem  were  vehement  :n  their 
reaction. 
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Mr.  President,  why  do  they  do  that? 
Why  in  the  world  do  those  businessmen 
oppose  a  tax  credit  which  would  put 
money  in  the  pockets  of  their  firms  and 
would  enable  them  to  have  higher  divi- 
dends and  would  put  them  in  a  better 
cash  position  and  would  increase  their 
uicome  after  taxes? 

Here  is  one  of  the  answers: 

I  don't  reel  the  Government  has  a  right 
to  levy  selective  taxes  or  show  favoritism  to 
people  who  work  along  the  lines  they  [the 
Government  leaders]  want.  While  the  right 
to  tax  Implies  the  nght  to  destroy,  it  should 
never  imply  the  right  to  dictate  what  should 
be  done,  as  this  does. 

The  next  one  said: 

Wonderful,  isn't  it.  After  we  have  gone 
through  a  multimillion-dollar  expansion  and 
there  already  Is  overcapacity.  Someone  who 
will  Jump  through  the  hoop  gets  it,  but  we 
don't  benefit  after  all  we  have  spent  This 
Is  favoritism. 

The  next  one  said: 

A  shoddy  solution.  A  sort  of  a  one-shot 
patch  Sort  of  a  forgiveness,  but  not  really 
changing  the  unfair  depreciation  rate.  Prob- 
ably OK  to  get  textiles  out  of  a  hole. 

The  next  one  answered: 

This  Is  not  a  proper  amendment  to  the 
tax  law.  Incentive  is  not  a  proper  part  of 
the  tax  law  Only  valuable  to  some  small 
companies  We  are  told  we  have  reached 
our  expansion  capacity.  So  what?  A  new 
company  gets  more  out  of  this.  The  7  or 
8  percent  would  not  be  meaningful.  The 
controllers'  association  is  against  investment 
credit  incentives. 

The  next  one  answered: 

An  arbitrary  credit  designed  to  compen- 
sate for  something  wrong  with  the  overall 
tax  structure — the  unrealistic  depreciation 
policy.  The  7  or  8  percent  could  easily  be 
changed  and  therefore,  even  if  it  were  a 
good  solution,  it  would  not  necessarily  be  a 
permanent  one.  What's  needed  Ls  a  fair  and 
re.ili.'^tlc  policy  for  years  to  come 

The  next  one  answered: 

Another  gimmick.  Won't  solve  the  basic 
problem.  Qualifications  accompanying  this 
gimmick  are  unrealistic — a  common  result 
t)f  most  gimmicks.  Will  not  stimulate 
greater  Investment  in  the  heavy  goods  In- 
dustries, where  unemployment  is  greatest, 
r  fear  it  will  delay  further  action  on  the 
basic  problem. 

Another  one  answered : 

Harmful  in  the  long  run  to  the  general 
economy.  Basically,  tax  policy  should  follow 
sound  business  policy.  Any  reduction  m 
taxes  should  be  made  through  the  basic  tax 
rate  We  take  this  position  even  though  our 
company  might  benefit  during  the  first  year 
tinder  the  proposed  law. 

The  next  one  answered: 

The  alljw.mrf  of  accelera'ed  depreciation 
in  1954  was  to  an  extent  more  logical  than 
the  proposed  credit.  In  that  it  tended  to 
compensate  for  unduly  long  lives  imposed 
on  some  corporate  taxpayers  by  Bulletin  F 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Here  again 
we  be'leve  a  better  approach  is  to  follow 
sound  business  policies  throughout  the  tax 
law  and  to  reduce  tax  rates  commensurately. 
We  see  no  sound  reason  for  writing  off  an 
extra  amount  of  an  asset  in  the  first  year  of 
it.s  usefvil. 

The  final  one  answered: 

I  say.  also.  It  is  a  gimmick  Nearly  every 
Industry  already  has  too  much  production. 
Why  ask  them  to  Increase  capacity  when 
they  can't  sell  it?  =- 


Mr,  President,  these  are  hardheaded, 
tough-minded  businessmen— business- 
men who  make  the  decisions  on  plant 
and  equipment.  This  is  their  reaction: 
and  it  is  typical  of  the  position  taken 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  by  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  and  by  a  number  of 
industry  groups.  They  are  uniformly 
agreed  that  this  will  not  work  and  that 
they  do  not  like  it. 

So  why  on  earth  should  we  insist  on 
forcing  on  them  a  tax  cut  which  they  do 
not  want,  when  there  are  so  many  in 
America  who  would  like  to  have  a  tax 
cut  if  they  could  get  it.  and  when  there 
are  many  who  would  like  to  have  invest- 
ments in  their  particular  area — for  in- 
stance, in  the  public  utilities — increase. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  argued  that,  some- 
how, we  must  put  ourselves  on  a  basis  of 
competitive  equality  with  European  busi- 
ness and  also  on  a  basis  of  taxation 
equality  with  European  business. 

Together  with  the  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Tennessee  fMr.  GoreI. 
I  completely  and  thoroughly  disassoci- 
ate myself  from  that  view.  I  think  it  is 
a  really  "phony"  argument.  It  is  the 
argument  which  those  of  us  who  served 
in  State  legislatures  used  to  hear,  and  it 
is  the  same  argiunent  which  I  used  to 
hear  when  I  was  Democratic  nominee 
for  Governor  of  Wisconsin,  At  that 
time  it  was  argued  that  Wisconsin 
had  to  have  what  Illinois  had.  Wiscon- 
sin had  an  income  tax.  but  no  sales  tax, 
whereas  Illinois  had  a  sales  tax  but  no 
income  tax.  So  it  was  argued  that  Wis- 
consin should  do  away  with  its  income 
tax,  and  should  institute  a  sales  tax. 

Wisconsin  did  not  lose  industry  over- 
all, although  Wisconsin  had  an  income 
tax,  progressive  taxation,  one  of  the 
most  progressive  tax  systems  in  the 
co'ontry,  and  Michigan  which  had  no  in- 
come tax  and  a  sales  tax  did  lose  indus- 
try by  the  bushel  ba.sket.  It  did  not 
work  m  the  States.  If  it  were  to  work 
anywhere,  it  would  work  there,  where 
interstate  industry  competition  and 
trade  is  so  much  more  dominant  than  it 
is  between  nations.  But  we  are  getting 
the  same  old  argument  with  relation  to 
our  tax  structure  at  home  and  tax 
structure  abroad. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Ti-easury.  when 
he  was  asked  what  coimtries  had  invest- 
ment credit,  said  only  Belgium.  Holland, 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  There  is  no 
question  that  we  can  compete  with  the 
United  Kingdom  effectively.  Inciden- 
tally, that  is  the  only  country  whose 
gross  national  product  has  been  growing 
at  a  slower  rate  than  ours,  and  it  has  a 
big  investment  credit.  As  far  as  Belgium 
and  Holland  are  concerned,  it  is  ridicu- 
lous and  fantastic  to  compare  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  United  States  of  America 
with  a  country  the  size  of  Belgium  or 
Holland.  If  one  were  to  compare  it  with 
that  of  Germany  or  France,  there  would 
be  some  basis  of  comparison,  but  not 
very  much  more. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  entire 
foreign  trade  amounts  to  less  than  5 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product,  to 
base  our  tax  system — and  that  is  what 
the  argument  has  been  on  this  ques- 
tion— on  what  our  competition  is  going 


to  be  with  Bekium,  Holland,  England, 
France,  and  Germany  is  ridiculous. 

An  article  on  page  52  of  the  August  25, 
1962,  issue  of  Business  Week,  which  is 
the  most  recent  issue,  shows  that  the  tax 
burden  in  the  United  States,  as  a  per- 
centage of  gro.ss  national  product,  is  in 
the  middle  of  a  list  of  nations.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  while  in  this 
country  it  is  higher  than  in  Spain,  Switz- 
erland, Portugal,  Japan,  Greece.  Aus- 
traUa,  Ireland,  Bekium,  Canada,  and 
Denmark,  it  is  lower  than  it  is  m  Great 
Britain,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  Sweden, 
Luxembourg,  Norway,  Finland.  Austria. 
France,  and  West  Germany. 

The  highest  burden  is  in  the  country 
that  is  growing  the  fastest.  West  Ger- 
many, the  country  that  is  always  held 
up  as  a  model  of  progressive  free  enter- 
prise capitalism.  There  the  percentage 
of  National,  State,  and  local  taxes  in 
1959  to  gross  national  products  was  34 
percent.  In  this  country  it  was  26  7  per- 
cent, far,  far  less. 

I  wish  to  quote  from  page  52  of  that 
article  in  Business  Week: 

If  you're  rich,  you  might  be  able  to  hold 
onto  more  of  your  wealth  under  European 
income  tax  treatment  than  under  the  US 
system.  But  if  you're  making  under  $50,000 
or  so  and  trying  to  become  a  capitalist,  you 
doubtless  have  a  better  chance  of  doing  it  in 
the  United  States  than  In  most  European 
countries.  Economically,  this  situation  may 
make  Europe  more  favorable  to  development 
of  venture  capital,  but  It  also  may  be  the 
reason  the  United  States  gets  a  much  greater 
flow  of  funds  from  middle-income  earners 
into  the  capital  markets. 

In  other  words,  our  system  makes  the 
man  who  has  a  good  income,  but  not  a 
great  income,  not  in  excess  of  $50,000,  far 
better  off  than  he  is  in  Europe, 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  article: 

Apart  from  the  income  tax,  European  gov- 
ernments also  tend  to  favor  the  man  with 
money  by  a  heavy  reliance  on  Indirect  taxes 
such  as  those  on  retail  sales.  This  shifts 
much  of  the  tax  burden  onto  middle-  and 
low-Income  groups  who  spend  relatively  more 
of  their  Income.  In  some  countries,  particu- 
larly Prance  and  Italy,  It  offsets  the  relatively 
lighter  taxation  of  personal  and  corporate 
Income, 

For  the  economy  as  a  whole,  the  sizable 
Indirect  taxes  sometimes  are  rejlggcred  to 
encourage  or  discourage  consumer  spending. 
But  a  high  level  of  Indirect  taxes  weakens 
the  automatic  stabilization  effect  of  govern- 
ment budgets,  by  which  a  business  upswing 
brings  In  more  revenue — tending  to  balance 
the  economic  cycle,  A  weaker  stabilizer  may 
be  good  in  a  recovery,  since  America's  high 
tax  rates  tend  to  choke  off  a  recovery  too 
early.  But  In  a  downturn,  a  weak  stabilizer 
is  not  desirable. 

In  other  words,  we  not  only  have  a 
lesser  tax  burden  on  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  citizens,  but  we  also  have 
a  far  sounder  tax  system  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint,  a  tax  system  which  is 
much  more  stable.  It  tends  to  prevent 
expansion  from  proceeding  quite  as 
rapidly,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  tends 
to  prevent  inflation.  As  Business  Week 
points  out,  our  tax  system  prevents  a 
downturn  from  accelerating,  and  pre- 
vents a  recession  from  getting  very  bad. 

This  article  also  di.scusses  something 
to  which  I  have  already  adverted: 

Ancient  rule  forgotten.  Some  2.000  years 
ago  a  Hindu  law  book  known  as  the  Code  of 
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Manu  laid  down  an  oft-repeated  rule  of 
thumb  on  tax  burdens:  "A  king  who  in 
times  of  distress  taxes  even  the  fourth  part 
of  the  crops  is  free  from  guilt  If  he  protecie 
his  subjects  to  the  best  of  his  ability." 

Ihat  is  the  notion  that  if  more  than 
one-quarter  of  income  is  taken  in  taxes 
something  may  be  amiss. 

I  continue  to  read : 

This  Is  indicated  by  the  chart  on  this  page, 
which  shows  the  share  of  GNP  taken  by  total 
tax  collections — Federal,  State,  and  local.  In- 
cluding social  security  charges — In  21  na- 
tions. Starting  with  the  U.S.  at  26  percent 
and  running  up  to  West  Germany's  34  per- 
cent, nearly  all  the  Western  Industrialized 
nations  exceed  the  old  rule-of-thumb  limit. 

But,  SO  far  as  the  Western  industrial- 
ized nations  are  concerned,  our  taxes 
are  less  burdensome  than  most,  not  more, 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  article: 

But  the  way  the  load  is  spread  Is  perhaps 
more  Important  than  Its  size.  The  pattern 
of  tax  collections  (national,  State,  local,  and 
social  security)  In  the  table  on  page  54  In- 
dicates some  of  the  variations  In  structure. 
Admittedly,  this  Is  not  a  true  picture  of  tax 
Incidence,  which  would  take  Into  account  the 
unknown  degree  to  which  various  business 
taxes  are  shifted  to  consumers.  But  col- 
lections at  least  show  who  foots  the  bill  In 
the  first  Instance,  and  perhaps  where  the 
Intentions  of  government  lie. 

Ratlier  surprisingly,  U,S.  corporations 
shoulder  a  smaller  share  of  this  Nation's 
total  burden  than  do — 

Let  me  repeat  that: 

Rather  surprisingly,  U.S.  corporations 
shoulder  a  smaller  share  of  the  Nation's  total 
burden  than  do  those  In  Germany,  France, 
Belgium,  and  Holland,  Britain  Is  the  only 
major  European  nation  In  which  corporations 
carry  a  lighter  load  than  U.S.  companies. 
Most  of  the  countries  that  place  a  substan- 
tially lighter  burden  on  business  are  small, 
like  Switzerland,  and.  Ironically,  Include 
such  Socialist  lands  as  Denmark  and  Sweden. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  table 
showing  the  tax  burden,  share  of  gross 


national  product  taken  by  National, 
State,  and  local  taxes,  in  1959,  the  data 
commg  from  the  United  Nations,  Year- 
book of  National  Accounts  Statistics; 
United  Nations  Stati.'^tical  Yearbook; 
U.S.  Treasury,  be  printed  at  thi.s  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    tax    burden:    Share   of    GNP   taken    by 
National.    State,   and    local    taxes,    1959 

Percent 

West  Germany 34,  0 

France 33.  3 

Austria 33.  1 

Finland - 32.  1 

Norway 31.  8 

Luxembourg    (1958) 30.0 

Sweden 29.  7 

Italy 29.  2 

Netherlands 29.  1 

Britain 28.  9 

United  States .._  26.  7 

Denmark    (estimated) 24.5 

Canada 24.  3 

Belgium 23.  I 

Ireland 22.  2 

Australia 22.  0 

Greece 20.  1 

Japan 19.  0 

Portugal 18,  2 

Switzerland 14,4 

Spain     (1957) 13.4 

Data:  United  Nations,  Yearbook  of  Na- 
tional Accounts  Statistics;  Unlt«d  Nations 
Statistical  Yearbook;   US    Treasury. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  table  showing  how  the 
tax  burden  is  spread,  country  by  country. 
including  Sweden,  Denmark,  the  Nether- 
lands, Austria.  Britain,  West  Germany, 
Belgium.  France,  Portu,eal,  .Spam.  Ire- 
land, and  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


How  the  lax  burden  is  spread — Country  by  country  ' 


Percentage  of  total  tai  collertions  at  all  levels  of  goveranient  by  source,  1958 

Direct  tates  on  income,  wealth, 

payroll 

Indirect 

Individuals 

Corporations 

taxes  (ex- 
cise, sales, 
etc.)  on  in- 

Income, 

wealth 

taxes 

Social 
security 
charges 

Total 

Income, 

wealth 

taxes 

Social 
security 
charges 

Total 

dividuals 
and  cor- 
porations 

.''wcden 

46 
43 
31 

ao 

26 
18 
21 
11 
10 
U) 
12 

23 

3fi 

7 
S 

16 

53 
48 
38 

37 
33 
33 

30 
17 
16 
16 
14 

30 
41 

11 
6 

'? 

15 

10 

9 

7 
21 
17 

S 

7 
16 

3 

14 
6 
29 
22 
21 
24 
28 
30 
36 
31 
12 

23 
24 

33 

Denmark 

46 

Netherlands 

19 
15 

6 
14 
19 
23 
16 
14 

3 

11 

8 

33 

AiL<!trla 

41 

Rritiiln '."" 

46 

We.<!t  Germany... 

43 

Belgium 

42 

France 

53 

Portugal 

48 

Spain 

64 

Ireland 

74 

European  average 

united  States 

47 
35 

'  For  all  countries,  1958  Is  most  recent  year  of  breakdown  on  social  security  charges. 

Note.— Similar  breakdown  on  Italy  Is  not  available,  but  ratio  averages  48. .S  percent  from  Indirect:  16  percent  direct 
taxes  on  corporations  and  individuals;  20  percent  in  social  security  charges  on  buslncs.s;  6,5  percent  in  sociul  security 
charges  on  Individuals, 

Data:  National  Institute  Economic  Review,  Britain. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  article  "How  Taxes  Compare," 


from  the  August  25  issue  of  Business 
Week,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  thr  Rfcord, 
as  follows : 

How  Taxes  Compabe 

If  you're  rich,  you  might  be  able  to  hold 
onto  more  of  your  wealth  under  European 
income-tax  treatment  than  under  the  U.S. 
system.  But  if  you're  making  under  »50.000 
or  so  and  trying  to  become  a  capitalist,  you 
doubtless  have  a  better  chance  of  doing  it 
In  the  United  States  than  In  most  European 
countries.  Economically,  this  situation  may 
make  Europe  more  favorable  to  development 
of  venture  capital,  but  It  also  may  be  the 
reason  the  United  States  gets  a  much  greater 
flow  of  funds  from  middle-Income  earners 
Into  the  capital  markets. 

Apart  from  the  Income  tax,  European 
governments  also  tend  to  favor  the  man  with 
money  by  a  heavy  reliance  on  Indirect  taxes, 
such  as  those  on  retail  sales.  This  shifts 
much  of  the  tax  burden  onto  middle-  and 
low-Income  groups  who  spend  relatively 
more  of  their  Income.  In  some  countries, 
particularly  France  and  Italy.  It  offsets  the 
relatively  lighter  taxation  of  personal  and 
corporate  Income. 

For  the  economy  as  a  whole,  the  sizable 
Indirect  taxes  sometimes  are  rejlggered  to 
encourage  or  discourage  consumer  spending. 
But  a  high  level  of  indirect  taxes  weakens 
the  automatic  stabilization  effect  of  govern- 
ment budgets,  by  which  a  business  upswing 
brings  in  more  revenue^tendlng  to  balance 
the  economic  cycle.  A  weaker  stabilizer  may 
be  good  in  a  recovery,  since  America's  high 
tax  rates  tend  to  choke  off  a  recovery  too 
early.  But  in  a  downturn,  a  weak  stabilizer 
is  not  desirable. 

ANCIENT  Rin.E  FOEGOTTEN 

Some  2,000  years  ago,  a  Hindu  lawbook 
known  as  the  Code  of  Manu  laid  down  an 
oft-repeated  rule  of  thumb  on  tax  burdens: 
"A  king  who  In  times  of  distress  taxes  even 
the  fourth  part  of  the  crops  Is  free  from  guilt 
if  he  protects  his  subjects  to  the  best  of  his 
ability," 

By  tills  standard,  few  mature  nations  to- 
day are  free  from  guilt.  This  Is  Indicated  by 
the  chart  on  this  page,  which  shows 
the  share  of  GNP  taken  by  total  tax  collec- 
tions— Federal,  State,  and  local,  Including 
social  security  charges — In  21  nations.  Start- 
ing with  the  United  States  at  26  percent  and 
running  up  to  West  Germany's  34  percent, 
nearly  all  the  Western  Industrialized  nations 
exceed  the  old  rule-of-thumb  limit. 

DIVIDING  THE  LOAD 

But  the  way  the  load  spread  is  perhaps 
more  Important  than  its  size.  The  pattern  of 
tax  collections  (National.  State,  local,  and 
social  security)  In  the  table  on  page  54  indi- 
cates some  of  the  variations  In  structure. 
Admittedly,  this  Is  not  a  true  picture  of  tax 
incidence,  which  would  take  Into  account  the 
unknown  degree  to  which  various  business 
taxes  are  shifted  to  consumers.  But  collec- 
tions at  least  show  who  foots  the  bill  In  the 
first  Instance,  and  perhaps  where  the  Inten- 
tions of  governments  He, 

Rather  surprisingly.  US.  corporations 
shoulder  a  smaller  share  of  this  Nation's 
total  burden  than  do  those  in  Germany, 
France.  Belgium,  and  Holland.  Britain  Is  the 
only  major  European  nation  in  which  corpo- 
rations carry  a  lighter  load  than  U.S.  com- 
panies. Most  of  the  countries  that  place  a 
substantially  lighter  burden  on  business  are 
small,  like  Switzerland,  and  Ironically,  In- 
clude such  Socialist  lands  as  Denmark  and 
Sweden  (Business  Week,  July  14,  1&62,  p.  72). 

STEEL    STUDY 

One  Industry  where  this  question  has  been 
studied  is  steel.  Total  taxes  as  a  percent  of 
sales  in  1960  for  steel  companies  In  several 
countries  were  complied  recently  by  the 
International  Metalworkers  at  Geneva.  For 
US.  steel  producers,  taxes  were  7  7  percent 
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or  sales;  in  Prance,  11.5  percent;  In  West 
Germany,  7  percent;  In  Belgium,  7.3  percent. 
In  Britain,  5  5  percent;  and  In  Sweden,  44 
percent. 

In  light  of  the  considerably  more  favor- 
able treatment  of  corporate  profits  taxa- 
tion— as  compared  with  the  United  States — 
It  Is  surprising  to  find  a  similar,  or  heavier, 
tax  burden  In  Germany.  Belgium,  and 
France.  This  Is  onlv  one  Industry,  of  course, 
bu;  three  farflung  U.S.  companies  in  other 
industries,  too,  report  there's  "some  doubt" 
that  the  total  burden  on  their  several  Eu- 
ropean subsidiaries  Is  much  different  from 
the    burden    on    their    U.S.   companies. 

But  even  If  the  load,  company  for  com- 
pany, Is  about  the  same,  the  form  taken  by 
these  other  ta.^es  can  have  different  effects. 

OFTSETTI.N'G    F.^CTOR 

Payroll  taxes,  for  one.  may  Uirgely  offset 
lower  Income  taxes  on  business  in  many 
countries.  In  France,  Germany,  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  Italy,  most  of  the  direct  reve- 
nue collections  from  corporations  come  from 
social  security  contributions  and  o:hcr  pay- 
roll taxes. 

French  employers  pny  social  security  and 
ether  compulsory  charges,  such  as  housing 
allowances,  averaging  44  5  percent  oi'  their 
payrolls— and  sometimes  It  runs  to  50  per- 
cent. Italian  employers  pay  an  average  47  8 
percent  of  their  wage  bill  in  social  security. 
German  employers  are  better  off,  but  still 
lace  payroll  charges  of  about  16  percent.  In 
the  United  Statc.'^,  the  nve-:.ge  l.s  only  4  5 
percent 

Even  If  wagps  r.re  lower  In  Eur^'pe  than 
In  the  United  Sta':es.  these  enormous  pajToU 
charges  are  a  considerable  Incentive  to  mod- 
ernize plants  to  minimize  labor  costs.  Brit- 
ain, whose  Industry  bears  a  social  security 
burden  cltieer  to  that  of  US.  Industry,  has 
been  keenly  aware  of  this  Incenilve  on  the 
Continent.  In  fact.  Britain  enacted  a  pay- 
roll tiiA  last  year,  partly  to  discourage  addin^' 
workers  In  boom  times — which  strains  an 
already  short  labor  supply.  But  trade  un- 
ion opposition  to  the  t.ix  w.is  po  strong  that 
It  has  never  been  applied  — and  there  s  tiilk 
or  repeulmg  it 

Indirect  t.ixes.  too,  ofT.'fi  the  liijluer  prof- 
its lax  in  some  cour.trles  Thiii  Is  p.irtic- 
ularly  true  of  the  French  production  tax  — 
a  tax  on  the  vulue  ndded  by  a  manufaci'irrr 
Dailcnlly,  the  "TVA,"  ii«  lis  culled.  !■<  .i 
I'.irntjver  tux  that  Is  noiunitnu'.atlvo  iii  cnn- 
trusi  to  a  nenrrnl  sales  tax  whose  tot.il  rtTec' 
1*  nuililplied  ns  it  t*  nddcd  on  v.l  fuh  mM(.;i» 
from  riiw  inuicrtul  to  retail  cusloini'r  In 
pfToct,  the  Krench  imiMuf.ict'.'rer  subfr.ui.«i 
the  value  of  uU  his  piirchiiMCM  of  mtuen.ils 
rroin  thn  vivl\ii»  of  hi.s  own  »  x'.rn  mul  upp.U'd 
the  tax  to  ihi'  il.fTtMfmr 

P'nr    lIlC    CntnpiUlV     thul    C.Uilhit    piVrtx    It     nil, 

u  X  A  slisahlf  lux  bitf  \\>r  (•■.irrrni  rato  i» 
cliiKH  to  JO  piTCt'iil,  tnil  hoi'iUiKO  It  1«  In- 
cluded In  n  ciinipany  «  miien  n«\irr«.  U  In  in 
pffect  i\  lux  of  clortp  to  jft  prrcfiil  Hut 
ecoiiotnUls  rniirr.d  in  it  In  inoul  ciues  llip 
\V\  II  »t\ir'i'(l  '  1  !!:«  iiMscr  m  iho  form  or 
higher  prlccH  Moreno  rr  it  in  lU'ilurtiblc  f  ir 
inooino-t  »x  purpiiiii'ii,  niul  li  n  rvm  luehulrd 
lit  thP  vulup  ui  drprt'oiulile  .ikriMs  Thii'',  lis 
renl  burden  on  pruiits  Is  tuikiuiwii. 

Tor  tho  French  Clovertunont,  Uio  IVA 
vu'UU  us  much,  and  •omptltncs  moro,  iiian 
biilh  |)ersi)ni\l  nnd  coipornlp  Incoinn  luxes 
fnii'.ijiiird  I'lvrily  because  of  tlUs,  i\ud  also 
beciiise  of  lis  noiu'uintilullve  cITect,  Us  bi" 
inn  ((insiderrU  for  eventtial  udopium  by  ull 
I'linini'ii  Market  coiinirlps  In  lu-u  u.'  other 
t;p'-'B  uf   liidUTCl  taxes 

».VA«lnN    I'HKVKNItVB 

VUn  lieuvy  relluncp  on  IndU'Pit  t  r,t'!«  in 
1  raiue  us  well  us  in  Ilnly  nnd  oUmh  1  aim 
inui, irii'w  has  (le\elopod  nut  so  much  fnun 
tiip  economic  merits  of  this  l\pe  of  tux  u« 
from    lU   culleclubinty       lux    evasl m    i«    im- 


torlous  In  these  nations — and  to  some  extent 
it  must  distort  the  picture  of  the  real  burden 
on  b'osiness.  Corjx'rntions  are  known  to 
keep  separate  books  for  the  tax  collector,  and 
the  tax  bill  is  often  neg  jtiated.  Unincorpo- 
rated businesses  often  show  no  books  at  all, 
and  t.ixes  are  sometimes  assessed  on  the 
basis  of  floor  space,  number  of  machines,  and 
other   indirect  signs  of  financial  status. 

In  personal  taxation,  too,  evasion  of  In- 
come taxes  has  forced  a  heavy  reliance  on 
indirect  taxes  Because  of  inaccurate  re- 
porting by  taxpayers,  income  taxes  in  Prance 
and  Italy  are  often  assessed  according  to 
the  outward  signs  of  wealth.  The  Prench 
taxpayer,  for  instance,  must  declare  the 
number  of  rooms  in  his  house,  the  number 
of  horsepower  in  his  car,  and  whether  he 
has  a  maid,  a  pet,  or  a  piano.  If  his  Income 
seems  out  of  line  with  these  indexes,  it  can 
bring  the  assessor  down  on  his  head. 

CONSUMER    TAXES 

In  Britain,  the  burden  of  indirect  taxation 
falls  on  the  consumer  through  the  purchase 
tax,  which  can  go  as  high  as  50  percent  on 
autos  and  other  durables.  The  Government 
has  the  authority  to  move  the  rates  up  or 
down  by  10  percent  to  aid  in  leveling  off  the 
business  cycle.  Rates  vary  widely  by  com- 
modities, but  they  average  out  at  about  20 
percent  across-the-board.  A  move  is  under 
way  now  to  cut  top  rates  and  raise  the  lower 
rates  gradually  to  bring  the  purchase  tax  to 
a  single  rate  of  about  20  percent.  This, 
however,  might  lessen  the  Influence  of 
changes  in  the  tax  on  consumer  spending. 

Business  circles  in  Britain,  mainly  sparked 
by  the  powerful  Federation  of  British  In- 
dustries, are  eying  the  use  of  indirect  taxa- 
tion on  the  Continent,  particularly  the 
French  system.  A  recent  FBI  report  sug- 
gested that  the  Government  consider  shift- 
ing some  of  the  burden  of  business  taxation 
fruni  a  direct  to  an  Indirect  basis. 

The  export  Incentive  aspect  of  indirect 
t.ixation  particularly  has  perked  the  ears  of 
Britons  The  French  for  Instance,  exempt 
export  .sales  from  the  sizable  TVA.  The  Oer- 
ir.an.-i  have  a  turnover  tax,  payable  on  all 
domestic  sales,  Including  Intercompany  iale*. 
of  4  percent.  Because  its  effect  l8  com- 
P  5  ;!;i!i';i  the  Grrmnn  manufacturer  gets  a 
rciiai"  r.i  0  pertent  on  hli  export  aales,  and 
this  may  be  more  than  he  has  actually  paid 
1:1   turnover  taxes, 
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Thus,  tho  total  tax  burden  on  European 
ind.iHtrv  on  tho  national  Itvsl  counts  many 
t  ,xt  .  w..  •  effoct  are  different  from  direct 
i;..  1!.-  axiiion.  Dut  other  taxes  have  the 
s.uno  elect.  Iii  Swodon.  companies  pay  a 
(|c(|iiciii>io  local  Income  tax  of  14  percent  In 
uciditi  II  to  the  40  percent  corporate  rale 
iniiioiKi  hv  I'  r  \  •,  .nnl  Oovernment.  This, 
m  oi'cct  r.ui.c-,  Sic  corporat*  rats  to  48  per- 
..It  (i.rmnny  also  has  a  deductible  munlc- 
:,>.  1    p; wills   lux   that   goes   ns   high   ns    lA 

JHT   rllt, 

In  another  way,  iMdlng  luropoan  ooun- 
II  .<  .  fuvor  onpllnl  by  greatly  reducing  Uuubli 
t,,v  I',  M  corporate  dividends  nnd  profits. 
A  <      1  <      !rr  Rets  a  tax  credit  of  34  percent 

ru   ii:  ;ii    .1      '.  rranco  and  88,76  percent 
In  iiiitr.n     1  .  ' he  United  BtAtei  the  deduo- 

U"  ■      ^.',;v  4  ;-.  I'oent. 

ti  n.  1  iv  t  i\i  n  oorporfttlon  on  its  dls* 
tii'.i'ci  ).:>,'>  at  the  rate  of  1ft  percent, 
I  ,iinp  .!C(i  !,)  ';.i'  ;ato  of  51  percent  on  un- 
ci: .'ii'.i'ci  p:  :.' '  Nimttar  to  a  system  tried 
iM  the  I'h.'.-i  s'  ,'c.(  m  the  late  I030's,  Ai- 
i)i(ci^!i  '!r.-<  :n  .\  ii'  iinits  Inoentlve  to  dlstrU 
hution  It  doesn't  lower  the  oorpornte  tax 
burden  iv^  intirh  ns  th«»  difference  In  rntoe 
w.mid  h'lc,'."!  Ill'  '  ■  e  local  profits  taxes 
and  c.ipit.ti  .iH'C  .  taxes  limit  the  amount 
uvuiiuhio  i.'i'  u,  '..■MiMnn,  a  oompnny  ends 
up  wiih  n  total  diit'ci  t  .x  hill  of  68  peroent 
Kvrn  If  It  (ithtrii)utr-i  -la  percent  of  those 
pi.iii'i  th.it   ue    >'..::  .''rt  for  dividends, 


UNITED     STATES      WINNING     TRADE     COMPETITION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
heai-  over  and  over  asain  thai  we  are 
doing  a  less  than  adequate  job  in  com- 
peting with  other  countries  in  trade. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  said,  we  suffer 
an  unfortunate  balance-of-payments  sit- 
uation. This  is  not  true.  I  have  said 
this  before,  and  now  I  am  going  to  doc- 
ument it  with  figures  from  the  record. 

I  have  before  me  a  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  survey  of  current  business. 
The  table  shows  that  business  in  the 
first  half  of  1962,  sea.sonally  adjusted 
and  raised  to  the  annual  rate,  was  the 
best  ever^in  the  history  of  this  Nation. 
Commercial  exports  were  $18.1  billion. 

If  American  business  is  not  able  to 
compete,  if  American  plant-s  are  ineffi- 
cient and  cannot  do  an  adequate  job. 
how  can  aryone  explain  the  fact  thai 
the  United  Stat-es  is  doing  so  well^  More 
is  being  sold  abroad  than  ever  before, 
and  this  is  exclusive  of  Government  aid 
financed  exports.  It  does  not  include 
military  equipment.  It  does  not  include 
foreign  aid.  It  does  not  include  Public 
Law  480  shipments.  It  refers  only  to 
commercial  exports. 

Imports  also  have  risen  during  this 
period  of  time,  but  exports  have  risen 
more  rapidly.  In  other  words,  not  only 
are  our  exports  increasing  at  a  healthy 
and  rapid  rate,  but  also  they  are  increas- 
ing more  rapidly  than  imports  are  in- 
creasing. So,  on  the  basis  of  the  only 
objective  facts  available,  we  are  doing  a 
better  job  than  ever  before. 

There  is  a  highly  favorable  balance  of 
trade.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 
The  favorable  balance  of  trade  can  be 
divorced  from  and  separated  from  the 
additional  advantage  we  get  from  our 
foreign  aid  program,  in  addition  to  our 
favorable  balance  of  trade. 

It  is  true  that  v^c  have  nn  unfavor- 
able balance  of  payments.  That  Is  the 
result  of  two  things. 

First,  this  results  because  wo  have  a 
large  military  outlay,  an  economic  grant, 
loan,  nnd  forelRn  aid  program,  and  troops 
stationed  abroad.  The  cost  of  that  pro- 
gram to  our  balance  of  iKiMiicnts 
amounted  to  15.2  billion  In  the  ni>t  hnlf 
of  1982,  ftt  an  annual  t.i:<  uiui  .v  .1- 
lonally  adjusted. 

In  addition,  w©  aulTcr  from  ivn  (lunlow 
of  capltol.  Businessmen  arc  invcsiina 
abroad.  Th»t  t.-^  a  very  good  ti.m'  Z 
wish  biialnrs.sinen  could  Invest  .so  uuich 
that  wc  could  shnrply  reduce  foreign  aid. 
This  Is  a  kind  of  prlvntr  foreign  aid. 
When  private  cnplial  in  ;unt  abroad  It 
performs  the  same  function  a.s  1.1  p'  1  • 
formed  when  we  provide  a  Oovciiuih  nt 
loan.  The  difference  is  that  the  private 
loan  has  t)ie  discipline  of  the  tM-r^rit  mo- 
tive, nnd  there  i«  n  vorv  prrM  likilUioud 
that  it  will  h<-  I'  r  .  >i  111  In; 'I  cuiiency, 

and  also  th'ti-  -  »  r; 'mI  advunlaKf  111 
the  fftCt  thul  ;'  :■•  :■- the  laxp.iver.s  nolli- 
ing.  Also,  It  Ifl  It  verv  he.ilthy  tluii.4  lor 
the  econnmlri  nbi  nati 

This  k.i..l  ol   ui  1   i.s   rapidlv   rep'arlnt: 

foreign  aid,  •''cii  ■>■■  \vr  h,i\e  proNidcd  m 
yenrs  past  tu  liin..;')-  it  ciuuint  do  ilit^ 
Job,  of  OOUrst,  for  t!'.('  iin(ItM-dev('Uip<''l 
countries, 

NoverthHoH^.  iiii.i  i.m  Die  l•t'^^(l^  - 
Vt'hether  it  be  luixnle  ant  or  iinbllc  «Ul   - 
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for  our  adverse  balance  of  payments. 
The  adverse  balance  of  payments;  itself 
has  been  diminishing. 

Any  argument  that  we  face  an  internal 
situation  in  this  countiy  which  results 
in  our  factories  being  so  ineflBcient  that 
in  order  to  get  their  costs  down  we  must 
give  them  a  subsidy,  a  special  "gim- 
mick." a  special  i-Hx  reduction  so  that 
they  can  buy  new  equipment,  is  not  cor- 
roborated by  the  facts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
from  the  Survey  of  Cm-rent  Bu.sine.ss 
entitled  "U.S.  Balance  of  Payments. 
1958-62"  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  balance  of  payments,  1958-62 
(In  billions  of  dollars) 


1958-flO 
aver- 
age 

1961 

1962, 

Full 
year 

2d 
half' 

1st 
half 

Commercial  exports.... 
Govrrnment  aid- 
financed  exports  «.... 

17.4 
-14.3 

17.7 

2.2 
-14.5 

17.8 

Z4 
-15.5 

18.1 

2.6 
-15  9 

Surplus  on  trade... 

3.1 

6.4 

4.7 

4.8 

Services  rendered 

Berv ices  received' 

7.0 
-S.9 

7.7 
-6.8 

7.8 
-6.5 

8.2 
6.5 

Surplus  on  services 

1.1 

1.4 

1.3 

1.7 

Surplus  on  trade 
and  services 

4.2 

6.8 

«.o 

-6  5 

Military  outlays* 

Economic  grants 

Loans  *.. 

-2.9 
-1.6 

-.8 

-2.8 

-1.8 

-.» 

-2,4 

-2.0 
-3.2 

Total  Oovem- 
ment  outlny-s 

-8.8 

-8.S 

-6.4 

-8.2 

Private  lonK-t«Tm  cap- 
itul: 
InfldW..... .......... 

.S 

-14 

.0 
-Zfl 

.1 
-2.8 

.3 

Out  How...... ....... 

-3.  a 

Ket 

-8.1 

-J.6 

-a.T 

-3.3 

Tiilrtl  novrmnii'nt 
oullityx  Mid  pri- 
vate loim-tcriu 
t'U|lll«l. 

-7,4 

-T.a 

-9  1 

-T  4 

IluMcdrnrlt 

PrlvHtf  nhorttrrro 

ri\plliil: 
Kn-onU'd  outflow.... 
Krr<ir»  imd  nmlMolani 

-.0 

.1 

.« 

-.6 

*0 

-1.3 
-.4 

,9 
.8 

Net 

-.8 

-a.i 

-1.6 

-.1 

OmelldeAett 

1.7 

1.1 

ie 

I.a 

'  ^lM»«<lnl\lly  i\illii"lrt|,  rnl«rd  lo  lUiniml  rnir, 
I  Kxi'luiUiitf  xhlpiiii'iitii  uiiclrr  nillltiiry  nld  provrnttiii. 
>  liiituilltitf  I'llvntv  rt'iiillliuxv*  nint  (luMTttuit'iil  |i<<ii' 
lloili, 

•  .Ni'l  of  unlri"  n(  itillttwy  r(iiiljum'»tl, 

*  Net  of  n<|>uyiiu-i)lit. 

\     Nntr.— Hi'lnllii  moy  not  ndit  to  lottUi  boniuw  if 
^lulldll)tf. 

Ctmrtv:  f.O,  T)(<|i«rln;rnl  of  Cniimirrw.  Piirvry  of 
riirh'til  ItUKlnt'Ni,    Kl»iur«"«  ^>r  llu'  litt  lutlf  nf  m<v/nrt' 
vdurult'd  (ui'KMNi  Dmm  on  Mi'tlmlintry  hM'I  iimvihiIi  li 
dulu. 

NrrO     MORR    rONHt'Mlli     l"   IK  II  \'.1M.     ri'\«.l'lt 

M:     PHOXMIIU-:      Mr    Pie.Mdint.  I)i 
Olio    I'lck.'ilt'ln,    a    \viln('.s,s    bcfme    the 
.1  ill.!      Mcdnomu'     Commiitre     leccnlly 
l>ii;ntrd  tn  our  real  need      He  .said 

■''^1     i.iNc    ii.iiiiih    luul    u    i.iici  ,\;;/.ivtlon   ot 

tl'  I'll'-  ..I'.lHl;       n;;..\^;ilirfn       \Hl.Ult      Will      V\\<f 
bUlllllt^^,>l  nlii.ii',  %2  inlllnn  i\  yi-al 

I'lmt     wu.H    tlu«     it'cent    revliilon    of 

M  lu<tlule  1''  by  the  Hrfrelut  y  of  the  "I'rra.N- 
Uiy      C'gliUnuUliJ - 


The  Investment  credit  which  may  be  en- 
acted In  this  session  would  add  at  lea.st 
another  bllUon-plus  to  business  t.;^x   relief. 

Thus,  these  two  measures  alone  woti'id  re- 
duce corporation  income  tax  payments  by 
$3  to  $4  billion,  thereby  Increasing  the 
supply  of  Investible  funds.  If  further  sub- 
stantial relief  1b  given  in  business  taxation, 
while  at  the  same  time  laclt  of  growth  of 
consumer  purchasing  power  keeps  the  de- 
mand for  final  products  relatively  low,  there 
Is  little  chance  that  the  additional  savings 
being  made  available  will  in  fact  be  invested. 

That  is  a  masterpiece  of  understate- 
ment, when  one  recognizes  the  fact  that 
even  before  we  made  the  depreciation 
schedules  available,  let  alone  the  invest- 
ment credit,  business  was  not  coming 
close  to  using  its  cash  earnings.  As 
has  been  pointed  out,  there  has  rarely 
been  a  situation,  as  far  back  as  we  can 
go,  in  which  the  ratio  of  plant  and 
equipment  investment  to  cash  earnings 
has  been  as  low  as  it  is  now. 
Dr.  Eckstein  proceeded  to  say: 
Thtis,  a  tax  cut  which  only  adds  to  sav- 
ings may  very  well  do  more  harm  than  good 
In  dealing  with  the  central  economic  prob- 
lem of  otir  day,  which  Is  the  shortfall  of 
demand  t>elow  potential  supply. 

That  sentence  from.  Dr.  Eckstein  is 
mighty  significant. 

A  tax  cut  which  only  adds  to  savings  may 
very  well  do  more  harm  than  good  In  deal- 
ing with  the  central  economic  problem  of 
our  day,  which  is  the  shortfall  ol  demand 
below  potential  supply. 

Where  will  the  tax  cut  for  business 
go,  when  businessmen  say  they  do  not 
want  it  and  will  not  use  it,  other  than 
into  savings?    That  is  where  it  will  go. 

A.T  k  T,  IS  to  get  a  $75  million  tax 
cut.  which  It  does  not  want.  AT.  k  T 
repre.sentatives  testified  before  the  F'l- 
nance  Committee  against  this  proposal. 
Tliat  in(.:-.(  y  will  ko  into  savings,  because 
tluy  w.W  :;.)'.  use  it.  They  will  not  in- 
creitse  Www  ;:;vt  .'-tinrin  by  $1  bcc'ause 
of  ll 

Dr  Erk.'-'ii  .!i  .say:,  that  thi.s  may  very 
wt  11  do  move  liann  tliur.  nood 

On   tl.c    '',!.(■[■  s.(|r    ihtrciiM'cl  ir,trrri!it!'r.;il 
!:    :,    .i!,(l    '  M-    need    lor    hlRh    Ici.f.'- 

,.  ki-     ^' '!!;('     Mttil   '  ;     l.al     <■'  <-jiH     '. '   ^i.   i.  u 
\\\V      tliUMiil;      i;!      li.M'      Wllicll      I.',      l'.- 


C<illll)t  ' 

l.'lll.      ^^ 

11,1      !■■  ■ 

vei'ifii 


The  .viuU.sl;cN  wlile!;  w c  hiwc  placed 
In  the  HieoRii  take  eaic  of  the  lattc: 
l)uit  ll!  P!    iM'k.vlein  ,v  aimmni.t    I  lh;i.k 

Nn    HIM      llll.lM.M     nil     l.WKMNUNI     iHMUl 

The    ir.vlimoiiv    liy    .Set^ftiiiy    Dillon 
who   wa.s   the  piiiuipal   wltlie.s.s   111   fuvoi 
of  the  i)ol    IN  reuily  the  euinei  .stoiie  on 
winch    tills    piovi.Moii    i,s    biiM'd       .^ceic- 
litry  Dillois  ,Mtul 

I'liir  mi-Mi  •<!   •'[   ImrMUirnt   ^t  iiiniliiMi-n   I-- 
j)ir»«rii!,\     11.    UM'    in    till-    I'lillril    KluifUuii! 
Hclnaini    lOiil   till'  Nn  lin  IiokU  mul  u  In  iln' 
pfMit-Rw    1'!    I)(ii.(-'    rii;i(!('<l    liy    tl;r    Aui>t  i  n;  .ui. 
I'.il  liiiiiu-i.t        l!     .f.    i»     l-ni'U    mill    (ili'Vci,    a)  ■ 

|l!  1  Mill 

Aram  I  po.nt  out  tlial  there  couUl  \\u\ 
be  a  more  unlorluiiale  exninple  lisr 
only  eouiUiie.s  in  the  world,  aiipui  intl.s 
whieli  have  tlie  inve.stmeiU  credit  are  tlie 
Unite<l  Kmi'iloin,  Helnuiin,  nnd  tin- 
Nethel  lalul.^ 

The  I'nited  Kuuuloin  ha.s  a  nIowu 
I'ato  ot  ^Mowlh  than  oui.>.  the  ^l^uu■,^l 
uf    MiiV    iiutu^iiiuli/fd    fountiy    \\\    tlie 


world.  The  United  Kingdom  has  not 
increased  its  growth.  It  has  not  im- 
proved its  ability  to  trade.  It  has  not 
increased  efficiency.  It  is  the  only  in- 
dustrialized country  of  the  world  with  a 
record  of  growth  worse  tlian  ours. 

What  are  the  other  countries?  Bel- 
gium and  Holland  have  this  provision. 
To  compare  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  of  America  with  the  economies  of 
Belgium  and  Hollsmd  is  hke  comparmg 
a  Cadillac  with  a  "kiddy-car"  or  with  a 
tricycle.  There  is  no  comparison.  Bel- 
gium and  Holland  are  fine  coiuitnes,  but 
they  are  little  countries.  They  are  very 
small  countries. 

They  depend  on  foreign  trade  over- 
whelmingly. They  have  moved  now  into 
a  brand  new  economic  situation  by  join- 
ing the  Common  Market.  The  compari- 
son there  is  obviously  void. 

Mr.  Dillon  said  that  the  Australian 
Parliament  is  in  the  process  of  adopting 
it  but  it  has  not  been  adopted.  So  that 
could  hardly  be  an  effective  test. 

I  suppose  in  Australia  they  are  saying 
that  the  U.S.  Congress  is  in  the  process 
of  adopting  investment  credit.  We  may 
be.  But  certainly  our  experience  can- 
not be  used  as  an  example  of  how  it  is 
likely  to  work. 

Mr.  Dillon  went  on  to  say  that  the 
investment  credit  will  stimulate  invest- 
ment in  industrial  capacity. 

If  my  very  extensive  and  elaborate 
belaboring  of  the  McGraw-Hill  study 
today  did  nothing  else,  it  established  the 
fact  that  we  are  already  performing  a 
tremendous  task  of  modernization  of  our 
plant  and  equipmei:i.  the  biggest  Job  we 
have  ever  done.  I.a.'^t  year  the  figure 
was  68  percent;  this  year  70  percent.  In 
the  coming  years  at  least  68  or  70  per- 
cent of  all  our  Inve.stmcnt  will  be  for 
modernization. 

Tht  evidence  is  that  In  somt  .n;  .-- 
tries  it  even  will  be  liiicher      Tha!    :,-    :i 

remarkable  perioimance     n  ;.s  pn::,c- 
ularly  remarkable  in  vieu  ui  Ww  !.;".m 
fact  that  the  McOrnw-H;i:  .vm  ve.\  siu;v,.s 
that  we  are  Invest mc  a  nro: d  amount — 
III  v(  r  a.'  much  overall, 

■Av  .'is:    a.v  inTPft.'^lnp  the  expaliMon  of 
(■;!    .:!():;■!;  :ii:  iJirac;;>'  I"-  eonei'i'iui!    M: 
!),;:':.    'V!!,.M    l.aM     In    ai'iee    that    t.'.a'. 
uiji-C,    M-'    (l-i    II       '1  !;i    o!,l\'    wav   we  (a!'. 

InorraM'  ti.r  i\i),iii.s;iiii  ot  ftiii.pnv  r'   . 

hv  llic!  ra;..l.f  cleniaiid  N'obods  is  hojUK 
!'•  h\\\  iniir  einiiptneh!  i!  he  ilofB  nOt 
!.ii\  r  a  >iM'  o:  a  iiui!  ki  1  foi  .! 

Whiiirvri  vu  !iu\r  rotten  iid\'ocate«t  of 
:p,\'e,stine!'.t  eiedit  to  te;tlf\  tlir\  \.\\\v 
rov.reded  tliat  Ww  main  thmst  y-u.  \  . '■ 
be  (ill  t'Mian.'ioi,  but  oil  liifHliiri',/at;  ' 
Uul  a.s  the  MeCliaw-liril  .Mil  vi'\  ,v!io\ks 
modcrii!/at  ioii    !•■   pti'ceedint-!   npatf 

Mr  Dillon  .'-a.d  that  in  Iht"  m  c  i.d 
place      I!     \«.(  .1.;!    >■' :  etii!  t  licii    oiil     wbi.i 

economy 

Tl   cannot   .'-ti  eiir  '  lien,  out    \xliolr  ceon- 


omv 


As    Dr     I-.ck.sttMii    .So    wi  11    Miid 


a 


tax  c:i!  l!:a!  add.s  to  bU\  llliii..  W  UI  Uu  mui  c 
hiiim  than  ^•ood 

M;  I):,;i  n  .said  lluit  it  Would  COH- 
t!  ibutf  to  eeciiomic  rrou  tli 

Obviou.sly  l!  n  is  not  t-'oiiu-'  to  hv  In- 
vested 01  Will  not  leMili  III  uddnionnl 
expaii.slon  oi  nuidtMiU/.ttlloh  nnd  Die 
tt'htimony  is  oveiwhelmlnii  thai  ll  wi.l 
luit      It    svill   lul   coiitilbtite   to   eeononne 
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Mr  Dillon  nAltt  lliftl  II  would  m»b<itAM- 
Uiklly  mcrpAiiP  iho  compptlUvendM  of 
Amoilcftn  producln  In  mnrkeU  ftt  home 
And  AbroAd.  I  think  we  hAve  Already 
Answered  that  by  polntinR  out  tJie  fact 
that  we  are  already  competing  with  the 
Rrratost  clTectlveneM  ovcrsoaa.  We  have 
done  so  to  such  an  extent  that  I  think 
the  problem  Is  how  we  should  increase 
the  capacity  of  countries  overseas  so  that 
they  can  rectify  their  balance  of  trade, 
and  so  that  It  will  not  be  necessary  for 
us  to  carry  such  a  blj?  share  of  the  bur- 
den of  our  foreign  aid  program, 

CCiI  D       EVIDENCK      OF       MARKETPLACE!       AMERICA 

M  .IRE     EFFICIENT 

Mr.  Dillon  went  on  to  say : 

Our  balance-of-paymcnts  positions,  as  well 
as  our  standard  of  living  In  the  long  run.  can 
be  Improved  or  even  maintained  only  if  we 
can  Increase  our  efficiency  and  productivity 
at  a  rate  at  least  equal  to  th  t  of  other  lead- 
ing Industrialized  nations. 

That  seems  to  be  pretty  much  the  cor- 
nerstone of  Mr.  Dillon's  argument.  We 
must  be  able  to  increase  our  productivity 
as  rapidly  as  do  countries  abroad.  Every 
survey  and  study  shows  that  countries 
abroad  have  increased  their  productivity 
for  a  very  obvious  reason.  They  rebuilt 
their  economies  from  scratch.  They  were 
in  a  position  m  which  they  had  no  build- 
ings, factories,  or  equipment.  The  peo- 
ple had  too  few  clothes.  They  had  noth- 
ing. They  have  come  a  long  way.  Of 
course,  in  that  process  a  country  grows 
when  it  starts  from  scratch.  The  war- 
ravaged  economies  have  been  rrbuilt, 
They  arc  not  completed  yet.  What  Is 
now  happening  la  Europe  is  Uiat  Uiey 
are  going  through  nn  Americanization 
process.  Tlie  Amcncani/ation  process  is 
to  do  what  they  can,  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, to  cet  the  same  kind  of  standard  of 
living  there  as  we  have  here.  That 
means  further  prowth  in  their  countries. 

Whereas  in  our  country  9  out  of  10 
homes  have  television,  only  about  2  out 
of   10  homes  in  Europe  have  television. 

In  our  country  99  families  out  of  100 
have  refrigerators;  less  than  half  the 
homes  in  Europe  have  refrigerators. 
They  have  an  enormous  market  and  a 
great  need  for  goods.  That  means  they 
will  grow,  especially  in  v^ew  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  high  skills.  They  pay  in- 
creasing wages.  They  suffer  inflation  of 
a  much  more  serious  kind  than  we  do. 

Under  those  circumstances  it  is  not  ac- 
curate or  responsible  to  compare  our  rate 
of  growth  with  that  ot  countries  abroad. 
It  dees  not  make  sen.'^e,  because  we  would 
compare  entirely  different  things. 

Unless  we  \\iA\  to  make  comparison.? 
on  the  ba.is  of  which  country  is  best 
able  to  trade  m  the  world,  I  submit  on 
the  basis  of  statistics  which  I  put  m  the 
Record  showing  our  overwhelming 
balance  of  trade — even  if  we  left  out  of 
account  foreign  aid  and  military  troops 
abroad — there  is  real  evidence  of  a 
strong  balance  of  trade. 

Tliere  is  real  evidence  that  we  are 
competing  very  effectively  and  that  we 
are  more  efficient  than  they.  While 
there  may  be  some  plants  which  are  new- 
er than  ours,  because  they  started  later, 
nevertheless,  overall,  we  have  a  more 
productive  and  efiBcient  economy  than 
exists  in  Europe.     I  think  we  can  keep 


It    that   \vi\y  by  irlylnu  on  o\ir  mnikr! 
economy  and  by  doinu  whut  n  niiinlirt 
of  ecoi\omi»t«  have  s(rrf».«;rd  nvn  niu!  ovn 
again,  which  Is  lo  net  n  fuller  utiluu 
tion  of  our  present  plant 

The  way  to  Inrrrnso  rfUcMenry  i.s  tn 
operate  at  the  optimum  raio  Tlir  wn- 
son  we  arc  loss  efnclmt  is  that  pKinfs 
abroad  arc  operating  at  their  mnxinvim 
capacity.  When  a  plant  npeiatrs  at  100 
percent  of  capacity,  its  overhead  Is 
spread  over  a  much  lanicr  volume  of 
production.  When  wo  '.)perate  our 
plants  at  85  percent  of  capacity  or,  as  in 
the  steel  industry,  at  50  or  60  percent 
of  capacity  at  times,  wc  mu.'^t  .'jpread  the 
overhead  over  a  more  limited  volume,  so 
the  overhead  is  twice  as  great  per  unit 
at  50  percent  of  capacity  as  it  is  at  100 
percent  of  capacity. 

The  way  that  we  can  reduce  our  imit 
cost  is  to  get  our  rate  of  capacity  of  oper- 
ations up.  We  do  not  get  the  rate  of 
capacity  of  operations  up  by  building  a 
capacity  that  we  do  not  need.  That 
would  drive  us  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Mr.  Dillon  went  on  to  say: 

These  nations  have  now  largely  achieved 
the  c'luditi'ir.s  needed  to  attract  massive  In- 
vestment In  productive  facilities — Including 
external  currency  convertibility,  price  sta- 
bility, and  political  stability — and  they  are 
piuvldlng  eflecthe  tax  Incentives  designed 
to  accelerate  Investment  and  growth.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  afford  to  stand  by  and  do 
nothing,  or  put  off  afllrmatlve  action  to  a 
later  d.vv  We  need  to  Increase  our  invest- 
tnent  In  machinery  and  equipment  now  - 
d'iuy  can  only  place  greater  etralna  on  our 
International  payments  potltton  and  put  off 
the  «\chJevement  of  the  rate  of  growth  we 
nuist  luhievc  If  we  are  to  meet  our  domeetlc 
and  International  commltmenta  and  provide 
J  bs  for  ovir  ever-lncreaalng  labor  force. 

That  is  really  Alice  in  Wonderland. 
One  would  think  from  hearing  Mr.  Dil- 
lon testify  that  we  had  an  unfavorable 
balance  of  trade  in.^tead  of  the  extremely 
favorable  balance  of  trade  that  I  have 
already  established. 

Mr.  Dillon  went  on  to  say: 

M..' lilnery  and  equipment  expenditures — 
the  type  of  business  capital  expenditure 
which  is  basic  to  the  creation  of  new  prod- 
ucts and  which  also  makes  the  most  direct 
contribution  to  cost-cutting,  productivity, 
and  efficiency — constitute  a  smaller  percent- 
age of  the  gross  national  product  In  the 
United  States  than  In  any  major  industrial 
nation  of  the  world. 

Of  course.  Mr.  President.  We  are  a 
service  economy.  We  are  a  mature 
economy.  We  are  not  still  building  our 
factories.  We  are  not  equipping  our  fac- 
tories from  ."^cratch.  We  are  an  econ- 
omy, as  Dr.  Katona  pointed  out,  in  which 
we  are  consumer  oriented.  We  are  pro- 
ducing for  the  consumer.  That  is  the 
reason. 

Of  course,  it  is  also  true  that  we  have 
a  much  greater  absolute  investment  in  a 
per  capita  sense  and  on  any  oth^*  basis 
tiian  any  of  these  other  countries.  We 
have  greater  absolute  investment  in 
plant  and  equijjment  than  they.  7"heirs 
arc  poor  economies.  ^ 

The  poira  I  should  like  to  make  is  that 
this  invp^fment  credit  does  not  encour- 
a£^e  investment  in  equipment  alone. 
This  provides  credit  for  any  depreciable 
asset    including    martini    mixers,    glass 


itthio  \i\\\i-.  «>noAlntorA.  and  aln\o«i  nny* 
\\\\i\u  ono  oAii  think  of 

Nti   Dillon  uoo,<(oi\  to  say 

i;..cut  KtudlM  Indicate  a  dim*  rorrvluiinu 
ixtwoni  tiift  rivtlo  of  Invpntmput  In  pnwluc- 
M  p  rq\il|)tnpnt  to  ONP  RMd  the  rate  of 
ci-i  III  lulr  Rriiwth.  In  view  of  the  rclatlvrlv 
r-inail  |iropiirtloii  of  ONP  that  hwi  bren  nl- 
;  .<:it(<i  lo  Investment  in  machinery  aiul 
rq.iiptnent  In  the  United  States,  it  Is  luit 
s.i:  pi  i.<i\r.g  to  find  that  the  average  annual 
rate  ^f  growth  i  in  mustant  price.";)  experi- 
enced in  the  United  States  In  the  decade  r,: 
the  fifties  was  only  .3  percent,  comp.ared  with 
more  than  7  percent  for  West  Germany,  and 
with  a  range  of  4  to  6  percent  for  most  other 
Industrial  countries  of  Westf  rn  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  the  answer  is  that  we 
have  far  greater  investment  than  exists 
abroad  We  have  a  much  greater  econ- 
omy, much  more  expansive  demand  for 
all  goods,  and  a  much  greater  produc- 
tion of  all  goods  than  they.  We  have 
had  an  increase  in  our  gross  national 
product  of  $50  billion  over  a  period  of  18 
months.  This  is  an  increase  of  10  per- 
cent. If  the  British,  German,  French, 
and  Italian  economies  gi-ew  by  $50  bil- 
lion, it  would  be  an  increase  of  perhaps 
50  percent  or  60  percent  or  70  percent. 
We  are  growing  much  more  rapidly  than 
they  are.  Our  rate  is  less  because  our 
base  is  far  greater.  Only  one  of  the 
countries  mentioned  by  Mr.  Dillon  has 
an  investment  credit,  and  that  is  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  that  counlry  p.- v 
less  rapidly  than  we  did. 

Mr.  D.iion  i'.ocs  on  to  say: 

We  cannot  h^  i><"  to  ;>o!Up\o  the  hu-riMsod 
rate  of  capital  i  nu.iii  ^n  no«rx*;»ry  to  nmsr 
rapid  econcivr  ■  r-  u!!i  aiui  tii:i  i-iupiovmrnt 
vmleaa  we  briujj  our  t w  trr.itmcni  vl  capital 
Investment  into  line  with  U\e  Blundnrds 
which  our  European  compciliors  h.uc  used 
80  eucceMfuny,  over  the  past  decade 

This  country  is  far  more  cfRcient,  far 
more  productive,  than  the  European 
countries.  They  have  grown  becau.se 
they  have  grown  from  a  smaller  base. 
Economists  who  come  before  our  Joint 
Economic  Committee  from  Italy.  Eng- 
land, and  Switzerland  say  they  come  to 
a  country  which  is  the  most  greatly  ad- 
mired, which  has  an  industrial  efficiency 
that  far  surpasses  theirs.  They  admit 
it. 

For  us  to  have  to  key  our  tax  policies 
to  the  policies  of  Europe,  in  view  of  our 
great  record,  is  almost  insulting,  as  well 
as  being  extraordinarily  regressive,  be- 
cause the  fact  is  that  in  Europe  the  tax 
burden  is  overwhelmingly  on  the  little 
man,  and  the  man  with  big  income,  es- 
pecially the  man  with  an  income  of  more 
than  $50,000,  is  far  le.ss  heavily  taxed, 
and  has  many  more  loopholes  available 
to  him.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any 
basis,  based  on  the  record,  for  us  to 
change  our  economy  and  model  it  after 
European  economies  in  view  of  the  over- 
all record  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica as  compared  with  the  economies 
abroad. 

WHY     SHOtTLD     AMERICA     MATCH     INEQUrTABLE 
FOREIGN    TAX    PHOVISIOI-IS? 

Mr.  Dillon  goes  on  to  say: 

The  revised  depreciation  guidelines,  to  be 
announced  In  late  spring  of  this  year,  will 
constitute  the  first  really  major  change  In 
the  administration  of  depreciation  since  the 
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PMilv  imtvn  't'ht<  fti(nlil|»l\n\pn(  nf  n  \\\\\<\,\\\ 
di  I  o,  i,ii  i<in  nystriKy  whirh  (hKph  nonmhl  nl 
ill.-  .  lUl »  lit  tutiit  trmmi  (if  iihB(iU>(n'r'iii'P  w  ! 
help  to  nVlnuiUUr  luvrtiltnritl  \\\  thin  i  oviiiti  y 
t\  t  niU-^i  rinpl\i\Bli>r  llir  nlinttrt\lnn  I't  Ur 
pii  !'.,i'  lUoB  lo  a  fuUv  it>iUli-tlr  \uKh\a  \\\\\ 
not  Ulilin  Ariiit.i  H,  l!  .i  ■,!■-' ly  ul..M>a!i!  i  [  li5 
forcl){n  cnnipi",  !•  'I '•  F 'i  ai!  Uir  iitlin  mr\jor 
IndUBtrlali.Tvi  ii,,!i  !•,■■■  •  r  thr  ri^r  w  .r;(!  pn-- 

Vlde  for  iltlirr  the  ii'-c  if  i;t,tri,;is!ii;ui;y 
abort  live-  '  i  drpredatlon  purpo.'-rs.  n  pr.u - 
tico  which  d;  ;  rt.-  Income  ar.d  cu.st  state- 
ments, or  for  .■pcii.il  Initial  allowances  or 
Investment  ullowaaoes  which  supplement 
regular  depreciation  charges,  or  for  a  com- 
bination of  two  or  more  of  these  Incentives. 

This  is  very  discouraging  reading,  to 
have  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  say 
that  becau.se  Europeans  have  very  un- 
sotmd  and  inferior  and  inequitable  sit- 
uation at  the  present  time,  we  ought  to 
do  the  same  thing. 

What  he  did  m  changing  our  d-'i^rc- 
ciation  .schedules  was  good  and  praise- 
worthy, in  providing  that  our  deprecia- 
tion shall  be  as  realistic  as  it  can  be, 
with  just  as  short  a  life  as  business  can 
establish  for  every  item  of  equipment. 
To  say  that  we  should  do  more  than  this. 
does  not  make  sense.  It  is  morally 
wrong  to  permit  a  company  or  a  person 
to  depreciate  more  than  100  percent. 
That  this  is  wrong  is  exactly  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  Senator  Bvrd  and  Sena- 
tor Williams  of  Delaware,  in  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Senate  tinance  Committee 
These  men  have  been  conservatives  unci 
have  founht  liaid  tluourhout  the  .m-uis 
for  consei-\ aM\i'  |)iincipl('s  Tluy  un- 
derstand bu.MIi•■^•^  ;i!ul  iiif  s',iPpoitt-d  hv 
American  buuness  'I'hi-y  know  th.'U 
tills  kind  of  i'!\''.  ision  is  wrong,  becau.so 
they  ii'f  iv.cn  ulio  l)(>li('\e  m  morality 
and  It.  cu  ::,i.c  that  it  docs  tuit  make  nin- 
sense  to  iMnnit  people  to  depiicuue 
more  than  loO  ini-crnt  to  pt^t  back  more 
then  tliey  jiut  m.  This  is  a  ckar  sub- 
sidy. 

Secretary  Dillon  also  said: 

It  la  easentlal  to  our  competitive  pofiltlon 
in  markets,  both  here,  at  home,  and  abroad. 
that  American  industry  be  put  on  the  same 
basis  as  foreign  Industry.  Unless  this  is 
done.  Increased  Imports  and  decrea-sed  ex- 
ports will  unnecessarily  add  to  the  burden 
of  our  balance-of-payment  deflcit. 

The  whole  case  is  built  around  the 
notion  that  because  other  countries  pro- 
vide an  unjust  break  for  their  business 
people,  we  must  do  exactly  the  same 
thing.  As  I  said  earlier,  exactly  the 
same  argument  is  made  in  every  State 
of  the  Union  before  every  State  legis- 
lature. It  is  the  old  Gresham's  law  that 
prods  legislatures  to  a  regressive  tax 
system,  because  that  is  the  way  basmess 
likes  it. 

In  this  case,  apparently,  someone  in 
the  Treasury  thinks  we  should  push 
business  in  that  direction,  even  though 
business  does  not  like  it.  but  that  docs 
not  make  sense.  This  cannot  be  justi- 
fied on  the  basis  of  our  balance  of  trade, 
because  it  is  favorable,  and  not  unfa- 
vorable. 

FACTS  FLATLY   CONTR.^DICT  DILLON  ON   NEED   FOR 
CASH 

Mr.  Dillon  says: 

An  Increase  of  this  magnitude  will  pro- 
vide a  major  stimulus  to  business  firms  to 
replace  older,  less  efBclent  machinery  and 
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rqnipiupiil  mul  in  Ihp  pi'icfM  liu-nip.itnlp 
IhP  mmil  iPi'PMt  tPchl\iHnKio«l  tlr\»>lM|in\pn(« 
lnli>  |in»thu'tl\p  rnrlllUrn  lnvt>iitlliPlM  ilPi  l 
nU>ti»  Hin  InfltlPnt  r>d  im  wpll  hy  ll>p  n\  ili 
"I'lniy  (f  rvmdn  Rliu-p  tl\p  i  rtHlH  will 
liictTtttp  thr  fl.i'v  if  1  anh  n\i\ll»blp  Im  Ui- 
v^dnri  •  !■  \»;;;  M  ii,vi;„tP  liivrntmna 
tlit  iiKli  Mil?  rnei  I  H^  \Kp;i  nn  ihr>niBh  rs 
rtlett  oi\  p'  .MiiilKilty.  The  InrrPHurU  rn.^h 
fl  )w  wiii  bv  i^;\rt  icvilarly  linpoi  taM  [ii  nw 
mid  Rinuicr  firm*  wliich  d>)  mt  have  ready 
anesR  lo  the  Capital  marketB  and  whose 
Kr>  wih  is  often  restrained  by  a  lack  of 
cajiiUil  funds. 

Wc  have  already  documented  that 
right  up  to  the  hilt.  We  l;ave  shown 
that  there  is  no  dearth  of  capital  funds, 
that  cash  earnings  are  more  than  suffi- 
cient, and  that  there  is  a  surplus  of  cash 
funds. 

We  have  rarely,  if  ever,  in  our  history 
liad  a  situation  in  which  there  was  such 
a  small  amount  of  investment  in  equip- 
ment and  plant  m  relationship  to  cash 
earnings  available.  The  respon.ses  to  the 
McGraw-Hill  survey  show  there  will  be 
resort  to  capital  markets  to  the  extent  of 
only  1  percent  of  the  need  for  investment 
in  plant  and  equipment. 

Mr,  Dillon  goes  on  to  say: 

Another  Interesting  comparison  may  be 
made,  one  that  should  intrigue  those  who 
favor  a  low-interest  rate  as  a  primary  invest- 
ment stimulus.  An  e-percenl  Investment 
credit  reduces  the  gross  imanclng  costs  of  a 
10-year  asaet  aa  much  a«  would  a  reduction 
of  the  Intereet  rate  from  8  to  3'^,  percent  for 
a  15. year  aiMt  from  S  to  3»,  percent  But 
t;  t-  V  ri'd.t  doee  not  enttul  the  hiiiauci  >  i  pay- 

ii.<  1.!.-.    .u.i!    s.lhrr    dUruu' l  :(-.■«    i:i:,t    W^uiit    :,i  - 

tivni    lulerenl   r«tv;.    U>  .vu    U\    ^Ul.■l^    (t    I.wk'' 
extent. 

As  I  .vtated  ea;  h.  r,  when  I  di.sc.issed 
\]:\i-  ..;ihi(><-t  n!).)Ut  3  o'cUx-k  this  n'ter- 
!iOo;i,  nil  the  scholnily  studies  show  that 
interest  difTcrentials  have  little  cfTect  on 
thc^  balii:ice  of  payments. 

But  to  ^Lt  back  lo  his  point,  while  it 
is  true  that  this  misht  have  a  greater 
elTect  so  far  as  business  being  able  to 
txirrow  is  concerned,  the  overwhelming 
experience  is  that  interest  rates  have  al- 
most no  effect  on  business  investment  in 
plant  and  equipment. 

The  classic  experience  was  from  1955 
to  1957.  In  that  period,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  followed  a  policy  of  very 
tipht  interest  rates.  The  discount  rate 
was  increased  and  open  market  opera- 
tions were  pursued  to  drive  interest  rates 
up.  Tight  money  conditions  existed  for 
about  3  years.  Conditions  were  so  tight 
that  the  homebulldmg  industry  took  a 
very  serious  beating,  and  the  number  of 
housing  starts  dropped  precipitously  be- 
low a  million  starts  a  year. 

The  important  point  was  that  that  was 
a  period  of  high  and  rising  interest 
rates.  Yet  it  was  the  best  period,  from 
the  standpoint  of  investment  in  plant 
and  equipment,  that  this  country  has 
ever  had.  So  the  analogy  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  makes  does  not 
bear  out  the  idea  that  either  interest 
rates  or  a  tax  credit  will  be  decisive 
factors  in  determining  whether  business- 
men will  make  investments  in  plant  and 
equipment.  Such  investments  will  be 
made  based  largely  on  cost  and  whether 
the  businessman  has  a  market  sufficient 


to  prrsuRrtp  htm  that  h?  Pnn  niRkr  nurJi 
i>!\  ih\r«itiiu  111   niul  makr  n  profit 

!   roi'ii  t,  H    1  rml;i,.' 

M  im  AW    nil  I    B» »  fSpB  hii  I  ON  ON 
M'M'ruN  !p»nnN 

''■'"■  ^l>,. !  .  ,t  r.  ,  1,  iiiiv  tunv  in  nnii'h  in 
'''i>i  '  •'••  "I'M  ,Mi,i  i-i  ,.!  ltd  capital  rqvilp- 
'!■'-'•  ■•^!r.il.  .;,  !  1  !■  tpt iiiuiloKicnl  envinin- 
n.cui  ^.:  tht  ;w(i.iK  r.-quirefi  an  Incrrasp  in 
the  ratio  of  ci. i  t.i,  tv  o\itput  One  of  the 
Important  means  ul  lu '.,<-•,  ;:.r  h  !,;^'!,r;  :.'.(' 
of  economic  growth  lu^  i  rcc.'-fiv  ;:,  x.m  :  ■ 
Ing  this  ratio,  and  a  direct  eppV.  ,i>  !-.  to  lu- 
veetment  Incentives  Is  needed  t  ucc  mpUsh 
this. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  Dillon  does  not 
prove  this.  The  McGraw-Hill  survey 
states  exactly  the  opposite.  McGraw- 
Hill  shows  that  we  have  a  record  invest- 
ment in  equipment.  Never  was  it  so  big. 
It  will  be  bigger  next  year,  and  bigger 
the  year  after.  Most  of  it  is  going  into 
modernization.  But  this  fact  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  chooses  to  ignore. 

DILLON    RIGHT    IN    OPPOSING    3 -PERCENT    UTIIJTT 
CREDIT    STILL     l.V     BILL 

Mr.  Dillon  continues: 

H.R.  10650  provides  a  partial  credit  of  3 
percent  with  respect  to  otherwise  qualified 
outlays  by  regulated  public  utilities  such  as 
electric  power,  gas,  and  telephone  companies. 
The  full  credit  Is  allowed  transportation 
companies  which  do  not  enjoy  the  monopoly 
prlvUegea  of  the  other  utilities  and  whoee 
rate*  are  not  regulated  In  a  manner  dealgned 
to  permit  a  Bpeolflc  rate  of  return  for  each 
company.  The  fviU  credit  U  alec  allowed 
to  gaa  pipeline*. 

Of  courM,  this  i.s  ndlculou.'!  Pm  \  .1  • 
nig  A  3-p«ro«nt  cixda  for  ulihtic.v  is  t>r. 
;>bsolUte  WMtc  of  money  The  .'^txi  ctary 
of  the  Treasury  know.s  n  and  he  testi- 
fied to  tl,at  et!-ct  }{c  i.s  nKaiivt  tlii.v 
pvvP'V'-u'.  lie  ti.-^tificd  !>i'i\iiist  It  and 
he  Mibm:lted  excellent  documontatMn, 
■Al.ii.!-  I  sliall  place  1:1  t!ie  Tr  cRD 
.short l.N,  V.  ;i;rh  t^tabhshrs  vh.y  p:\'v;d:!'.:' 
at!  ;ii(«  :.;.%''•  !;  :  ;;';  .ties  cioes  not  M:^:id 
up. 

Finally  Mr.  Dillon  says: 

Far  from  adding  to  the  forces  responsible 
for  alternative  recessions  and  recoveries.  It 
will  be  of  major  assistance  In  strengthening 
our  present  recovery  and  enabling  us  to  at- 
tain a  higher  rate  of  growth  and  sustained 
full  employment. 

There  is  no  corroboration  of  this.  It 
is  merely  an  as-^ertion:  but  it  does  not 
stand  up  against  the  very  careful  analy- 
sis, which  I  made  earlier,  showing  that 
the  effect  would  be  supercyclical.  It 
cannot  be  anything  else.  It  is  sure  to 
have  that  effect.  Certainly  in  a  period 
of  expanding  business  conditions,  when 
profits  are  good,  firms  w  ill  be  more  likely 
to  use  investment  credit,  because  they 
can  then  reduce  their  tax  liability. 

In  these  times  of  large  inventory,  when 
the  Government  is  anxious  to  do  all  it 
can  do  to  reduce  the  pressure  on  limited 
resources,  there  will  be  every  tempta- 
tion and  every  reason  for  a  firm  to  buy 
equipment  so  as  to  be  able  to  reduce  its 
tax  liability. 

Furthermore,  this  is  exactly  the  period 
of  tim.e  when  the  Government  will  want 
to  maiiiLam  a  surplus,  so  that  it  can  also 
m  tills  way  di.scourage  inflation  and  keep 
inflation  within  bounds.  But  both  these 
purposes  would  be  subverted  by  invest- 
ment credit.     Investment   credit   as   an 
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offset  would  persuade  businessmen  to 
invest  in  equipment  at  a  time  when 
Government  ought  to  reap  a  surplus. 
Exactly  the  reverse  situation  would  hap- 
pen in  a  recession  and  drive  us  deeper 
mto  a  recession,  because  businessmen 
would  postpone  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment until  they  were  sure  they  would 
have  income  against  which  to  write  it 
off.  and  will  postpone  it  to  a  period  when 
profits  are  down. 

If  we  -should  again  have  a  recession 
when  many  corporations  operate  at  a 
net  loss,  the  investment  credit  would  be 
a  serious  deterrent  for  anybody  to  in- 
vest in  plant  and  equipment.  Purchases 
would  be  postponed,  doubly  aggravating 
the  recession  or  depression. 

Secretary  Dillon  was  most  thought- 
ful in  analyzing  his  reasons  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  public  utilities  from  the  in- 
vestment credit.  He  pointed  out  that 
public  utilities  are  a  regulated  monopoly 
industry  and  are  subject  to  ratemaking 
procedures. 

Of  course,  that  would  mean  that  con- 
sumers, in  effect,  would  be  subsidized  at 
the   expense   of    the   general    taxpayers. 

I  thmk  that  is  clear  from  the  argu- 
ments I  have  already  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  detailed  arguments  for  the 
exclusion  of  public  utilities  from  the  in- 
vestment credit  and  supporting  data,  to 
be  found  on  pages  126  through  143  of  the 
hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  hearings  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

DET.MLED  ARGU.MENT  FOR  THE  EXCLUSION  OF 
PVBLIC  UTILITIES  FROM  THE  INVESTMENT 
CREDIT    AND    SUPPORTING    DATA 

1.  Utilities'  investment  needs  are  determined 

by  public  demand 
The  public  utilities  are  regulated  monop- 
oly industries  which  are  legally  obligated 
to  serve  public  needs  and  which  construct 
their  facilities  on  a  demand  basis  to  meet 
public  requirements.  Studies  of  investment 
in  b<.)th  the  telephone  and  electric  power  In- 
dustries conclude  that  the  relationship  be- 
tween present  demand  and  capacity  is  the 
primary  determinant  of  investment  Invest- 
ment in  utilities  dties  not  occur  spontane- 
ously to  create  new  demand  but  is  deter- 
mined by  demand  ■ 

2.  Vtilities  are  regulated  fnoiiopolie^  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  earn  just  and  reason- 
able rates  of  return  after  tax 

In  return  for  their  authorization  to  op- 
erate as  regulated  service  corporations,  they 
are  assured  consumer  rate  charges  which  will 
cover  their  costs  of  operation,  including  Fed- 
eral income  taxes,  plus  a  just  and  reasonable 
rate  of  return  on  investment  This  rate  of 
return  is  set  so  as  to  attract  the  capital 
needed  to  serve  the  public  convenience  and 
neceisitv/^    For  the  vast  majority  of  utilities 


'  See  Avram  KisslegofT  and  Franco  M<jdig- 
llanl'  "Private  Inve.«tment  in  the  Electric 
Power  Industry  and  the  Acceleration  Princi- 
ple." Review  of  Economics  and  Statistics  39 
(1957).  pp  363-379  and  Paul  G.  Clark.  'The 
Telephone  Industry;  A  Study  in  Private  In- 
vestment." In  Wasslly  LeontlefT,  Studies  in 
the  Structure  of  the  American  Economy 
(New  York:  Oxford  University  Press  1953), 
pp    243-94 

'Typically  the  firm's  rates  are  individually 
regulated  In  such  a  way  as  to  provide  the 
full   amotmt   of   revenue  required  to  service 


the  rate  of  return  presently  available,  when 
adjusted  for  the  lack  of  risk  on  that  Invest- 
ment, equals  or  exceeds  the  rate  of  return 
In  other  industries.  Furthermore,  the  rate 
of  return  Is  gaged  to  enable  the  utility  to 
obtain  adequate  capital  at  whatever  coet  Is 
required. 

I  See  appendix  A  to  exhibit  I-C.) 
Because  the  corporate  income  tax  is  treated 
as  a  cost  of  operation,  the  utilities  and  their 
investors  do  not  bear  the  btirden  of  the  tax. 
They  are  therefore  not  subject  to  the  disin- 
centive effects  which  the  tax  may  have  on 
investment  decisions  of  other  Industries  not 
sheltered  by  regulated  monopoly  conditions. 
In  addition,  the  risk  of  Investment  In  the 
utility  field  is  less  than  In  Industry  generally. 
The  utilities  have  no  dlfflculty  raising  capital 
needed  for  expansion. 

3.  Utilities    itHll    not    raise    investment 

significantly  in  response  to  the  credit 
With  a  captive  monopoly  market,  guar- 
anteed rates  of  return,  ready  access  to  capital 
funds  and  need  for  new  Investment  deter- 
mined largely  by  long-range  trends  In  con- 
sumer demand,  public  utilities  are  not  likely 
to  respond  in  the  same  manner  as  other  In- 
dustrial corporations  operating  In  competi- 
tive markets  to  tax  incentives  such  as  the 
investment  credit. 

Unlike  manufacturers  who  can  stimulate 
new  markets  by  developing  new  products, 
the  gas  and  electric  utilities  offer  a  com- 
m(Ddity  that  laas  changed  imperceptibly  over 
the  past  half  century.  They  cannot  stimu- 
late new  types  of  demand  that  the  manu- 
facturing firm  can  tap  with  new  products. 
Rather  the  utilities'  new  investment  satisfies 
growing  consumer  needs  that  they  are  legally 
required  to  meet  and  that  they  can  readily 
project  for  the  years  ahead. 
4.  Experience  with  amortization  program  in 
regulated  industries  was  unsatisfactory 
The  unsatisfactory  results  of  attempts  to 
stimulate  public  utility  Investment  are  ex- 
emplified by  the  recent  experience  with  ac- 
celerated amortization  in  the  electric  utility 
field.  This  experience  was  critically  reviewed 
by  the  Congress  when  it  restricted  the  fur- 
ther issuance  of  amortization  certificates  in 
1957.  Chairman  Byrd  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  in  commenting  on  the  matter 
in  1957.  stated  that  he  regarded  such  rapid 
tax  writeoffs  for  utilities  as  without  any  jus- 
tification whatever  because  utilities  are  guar- 
anteed profits. -i 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee made  by  Its  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  concerning  the  experi- 
ence of  regulated  Industries  under  rapid 
amortization  stated: 

"Grave  consequences  have  followed  the 
enormous  grants  of  tax  amortization  to  op- 
erating utilities  in  the  electric  power  field. 
Consumers  have  fared  badly,  for  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  rules  that  lower  rates 
were  not  the  purpose  of  the  tax  amortization 
stattite,  and  the  courts  have  sustained  the 
FPC.  As  a  result  of  the  hearings,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  surveyed  operating 
utilities  and  it  was  established  that  to  an  un- 
Eiu^pected  extent,  tax-free  dividends  were 
being  paid.  Public  power  witnesses  com- 
plained of  predatory  practices  by  utilities  en- 
joying the  lower  net  taxable  Income  coming 
from  high-depreciation  charges,  and  the  sub- 
committee obtained  a  listing  of  all  acquisi- 


tions made  by  utilities  subsequent  to  obtain- 
ing amortization."  ' 

(See  app.  B  to  exhibit  I-C.) 

5.  Investment  credit  would  tend  to  be  passed 
on  to  consumers  and  in  the  process  would 
gravely  complicate  rate  regulation 
The  extension  of  the  Investment  credit  to 
the  utilities  would  tend  to  bring  heavy  pres- 
sure on  the  various  regulatory  commissions 
to  pass  the  benefit  on   to  consumers  in   the 
form  of  lower  rates.     Assuming  such  a  pass- 
through,  there  would  be  little.  If  any.  Incen- 
tive    effect    to     utility     investment.     WhWe 
some   of    the    pass-through    would    serve    to 
reduce    costs    slightly    for    industrial    users, 
much  of  the  benefits  would  affect  residential 
consumption. 

There  Is,  however,  serious  doubt  as  to  how 
the  Investment  credit  might  be  treated  by 
the  various  regulatory  agencies.  While  exist- 
ing law  would  appear  generally  to  call  for  the 
flow-through  approach.  It  Is  possible  that 
the  credit  might  lead  to  pressures  for  some 
type  of  tax-normallzatlon  approach  which 
would  permit  the  utilities  to  retain  the 
credit  In  addition  to  their  fair  rate  of  return 
on  Investment.  In  any  event,  the  credit 
would  gravely  complicate  the  regulatory 
process  and  become  a  continuing  source  of 
controversy  and  litigation. 

In  view  of  the  conflicting  pressures  on  the 
regulatory  agencies,  the  treatment  of  the 
credit  would  probably  not  be  uniform  In  all 
jurisdictions.  Moreover,  before  the  issues 
were  resolved  there  would  be  a  period  of  un- 
certainty and  confusion  which  would  not 
be  favorable  for  Investment  or  the  orderly 
operation  of  the  utilities.  Granting  the 
credit  to  utilities  would  Introduce  discrimi- 
natory treatment  of  different  firms,  as  regu- 
latory agencies  responded  with  different  pro- 
cedures for  passing  the  credit  through  to 
consumers. 

Special  diflBcultles  would  be  Involved  in 
applying  the  flow-through  principle  to  the 
credit  because,  unlike  general  tax  reduction, 
the  credit  would  vary  from  year  to  year  with 
the  capital  expenditures  of  the  utility  cor- 
poration. This  variance  In  the  tax  reduc- 
tion from  year  to  year  would  make  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  the  regulatory  authority 
to  determine  the  proper  rate  adjustments. 
Substantial  tax  credits  would  be  likely  to  go 
neither  to  lower  rates  nor  to  additional  In- 
vestment, but  Into  dividends  to  sharehold- 
ers. The  resulting  erratic  distribution  of  the 
credit  In  the  regulated  area  and  the  numer- 
ous disputes  It  would  engender  would  not 
serve  the  best  Interests  of  either  the  utilities 
industry  or  the  Nation  in  the  long  run. 
(See  app.  C  to  exhibit  I-C. ) 

6.  Insignificant  effect  of  the  credit  on  con- 
sumer demand 

Some  utilities  have  contended  that  if  the 
credit  were  passed  on  so  as  to  lower  the  cost 
of  service  to  consumers,  this  would  Increase 
demand  and  therefore  provide  a  basis  for 
additional  Investments  in  production  facili- 
ties. 

Estimates  of  the  possible  effect  of  passing 
on  the  entire  amount  of  the  benefit  of  a 
3  percent  credit  in  the  form  of  lower  utility 
rates  suggest  an  average  reduction  of  cost 
to  electricity  consumers  of  less  than  1  per- 
cent.^ For  the  average  residential  customer 
whose  electric  bill  was  about  $7.25  a  month 
In     1959,     the     resulting    reduction    would 


Its  long-term  debt  and  preferred  stock,  as 
well  as  a  return  on  common  stock  which  Is 
■fair."  as  Judged  by  price  earning  ratios  and 
similar  measures  of  the  cost  of  equity  capital. 
■  US.  Senate,  Committee  on  Finance, 
•Rapid  Amortization  of  Emergency  Facili- 
ties." hearings  Ijefore  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  85th  Cong  .  1st  sess.,  on  S.  1795,  May 
7  and  9,  1957,  p.  9. 


*  U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly, 
"Rapid  Amortization  in  Regulated  Indus- 
tries," 85th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  S.  Rept.  No.  1380, 
Mar.  12,  1958,  p.  67. 

'•The  1 -percent  figure  is  based  on  an  esti- 
mate of  $88.5  million  credit  which  the  elec- 
tric power  utilities  would  have  received  on 
their  1959  eligible  Investment  in  relation  to 
$9.5  billion  of  operating  revenues. 


1962 
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amount  to  about  7  cents  a  month  Similarly. 
for  IndUBtrial  and  commercial  customers 
whose  average  electric  bill  in  1959  was  $880  a 
year  or  atwut  $73  a  month,  the  adjustment 
would  be  about  $69  a  month.  These  reduc- 
tions are  so  small  as  to  be  an  Insignificant 
stimulus  to  the  consumer  in  changing  his  use 
of  electricity,  even  if  the  demand  were  rea- 
sonably elastic.  While  reliable  estimates  are 
not  available  on  the  elasticity  or  responsive- 
ness of  demand  for  electric  power  to  price 
changes,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  It 
has  a  relatively  low  degree  of  elasticity.* 

7.  High   levels  of  excess  capacity  now  exist 

in  the  electric  utility  industry 

The  high  levels  of  excess  capacity  which 
now  exist  In  the  case  of  the  electric  utilities 
suggest  that  the  investment  credit  would  not 
be  effective  and  Is  not  needed  In  this  area. 

The  data  on  the  growth  of  excess  reserves 
of  kilowatts  stated  as  a  percentage  of  De- 
cember peakloads  indicate  that  In  the  post- 
war period  reserve  capacity  over  the  peak- 
load  reached  a  level  of  19.3  percent  in  1954, 
declined  to  17.3  percent  in  1956,  but  rose 
steadily  since  then  to  a  high  of  28.6  percent 
for  I960.' 

(See  app.  D  to  exhibit  1-C.) 

The  1956  report  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  on  the  5-year 
amortization  program  indicated  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Defense  Mobilization  operated  on  the 
assumption  that  an  excess  capacity  reserve 
in  the  neighborhood  of  24  percent  would  be 
required  for  full  mobilization  In  1955,  which 
Is  well  above  the  actual  reserves  maintained 
during  the  Korean  war.  When  reserve  ca- 
pacity reached  20  percent,  the  goal  was 
closed,  presumably  because  this  level  was 
deemed  adequate." 

8.  The  investment  credit  is  especially  tnap- 

propriate  for  gas  pipelines 

The  natural  gas  pipeline  Industry  has  ex- 
panded at  a  very  rapid  rate  without  the  In- 
vestment credit.  As  of  the  end  of  1960,  the 
Index  of  plant  Investment  was  around  350, 
as  compared  to  100  at  the  end  of  1950. 

So  far  as  is  known,  no  desirable  expansion 
or  modernization  has  been  prevented  by 
lack  of  readily  available  funds. 


•  Franklin  Fisher  and  Carl  Kaysen  estimate 
that  household  demand  for  electricity  is  In- 
elastic: sales  would  not  respond  to  price  de- 
clines sufficiently  to  maintain  their  revenues 
from  households.  Industrial  demand  tends 
to  be  somewhat  more  elastic,  but  on  the 
average,  one  must  conclude  that  overall 
elasticity  of  demand  in  industry  Is  probably 
close  to  unity.  Indicating  only  slight  in- 
creases in  gross  revenues  from  industry  with 
decreasing  prices. 

(See  app.  E  to  exhibit  I-C.) 

Demand  for  gas  is  also  inelastic.  A.  M. 
Strout  estimates  that  elasticity  of  demand 
for  all  heating  fuels  is  alxiut  three-tenths, 
indicating  that  a  1 -percent  decrease  In  price 
would  stimulate  three-tenths  of  a  percent 
Increase  In  quantity  sold  or  a  loss  In  reve- 
nues of  approximately  seven -tenths  of  1  per- 
cent. (See  A  M.  Strout,  "Weather  and  the 
Demand  for  Space  Heat"  Review  of  Econom- 
ics and  Statistics.  43  t  May  1961  i  pp.  185-192  i 
Though  greater  substitution  among  fuels  can 
be  anticipated  in  the  long  run  and  the  lonp- 
run  elasticity  will  be  higher,  competition 
between  fuels  is  effectively  limited  by  the 
high  costs  of  conversion  and  one  can  expect 
little  response  from  the  consumer  to  a  re- 
duction In  prices. 

■Data  from  June  1961,  Issue  of  FPC  Elec- 
tric Power  Statistics." 

"  U.S.  Congress.  Joint  Committee  on  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Taxation.  "A  Report  on  5- Year 
Amortization  of  Emergency  Defense  Facili- 
ties Under  Sec.  168  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,'  December  1956,  p.  25. 


Expan.sion  of  Interstate  natural  cas  pipe- 
lines can  be  effectuated  only  with  a  cer- 
tificate of  convenience  and  necessity  issued 
by  the  FPC.  The  Commission  requires  an 
affirmative  showing  of  the  adequacy  of  re- 
serves before  any  such  certificate  will  be 
grunted  Certification  procedures  are  de- 
signed to  assure  orderly  growth  In  the  In- 
dustry, and  will  limit  the  extent  to  which 
the  Investment  credit  can  stimulate  growth. 

9.  The   investment  credit   as  a   stimulus  to 

investment 

The  investment  credit  Is  required  to  pro- 
vide the  niaxlmum  stimulus  to  investment 
that  will  raise  our  rate  of  growth.  Increase 
productivity,  and  assist  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy where  economic  conditions  have  caused 
business  to  fall  behind  in  Its  modernization 
of  equipment.  The  utility  Industries  are 
not  in  special  need  of  such  a  stimulus 

The  investment  credit  specifically  excludes 
buildings  and  residential  construction,  as  in- 
vestment in  those  areas  contributes  little  to 
modernization  of  the  Nation's  industrial  pro- 
ductivity. Excluding  utilities  is  but  another 
way  in  which  the  impact  of  the  credit  would 
remain  focused  on  Investment  that  will  best 
strengthen  our  industrial  efficiency. 

10.  The  credit  is  not  discriminatory  to  public 

utilities 
Exempting  utilities  from  the  credit  is  not 
discriminatory  to  the  public  utility  industry. 
The  legally  intended  incidence  of  the  Income 
tax  paid  by  the  public  utilities  is  on  their 
consumers.  Consistent  with  this  principle, 
the  benefits  would  be  passed  on  to  consumers 
and  the  utilities  would  have  no  net  gain 
from  receiving  the  credit. 

11.  Purpose  of  strengthening  international 
competitive  position  of  American  industry 
is  priTnarily  applicable  to  businesses  other 
than  public  utilities 

The  credit  is  intended  to  aid  manufactur- 
ing and  other  industries  in  strengthening 
their  ability  to  compete  with  foreign  pro- 
ducers for  markets  here  and  abroad.  This 
goal  is  largely  Inapplicable  to  utilities  which 
are  only  Indirectly  concerned  with  problems 
of  foreign  competition.  The  need  for  the 
credit  is  clearly  greatest  in  the  case  of  manu- 
facturing and  other  businesses  which  need 
to  keep  abreast  of  foreign  competition  that 
already  receives  special  investment  tax  In- 
centives. 

12.  Industries  would  not  construct  their  own 
utility  facilities  to  obtain  advantage  of  the 
credit 

The  proportion  of  the  total  electric  power 
generated  by  industrial  firms  has  declined 
steadily  since  the  late  1930"s. 
( See  appendix  F  to  exhibit  I-C. ) 
This  suggests  that  the  utility  industry  has 
been  able  to  make  increasing  use  of  econ- 
omies of  scale  in  large  generating  plants. 
Increasing  size  of  generating  Installations 
makes  It  uneconomic  for  most  manufac- 
turers to  generate  their  own  power.  As  the 
initial  Investment  has  an  expected  life  of 
about  30  years,  and  most  industrial  plants 
would  have  a  highly  variable  need  for  power 
over  that  period.  It  is  highly  unlikely  that  a 
shift  to  self-generating  power  by  Industrial 
corporations  would  be  stimulated  by  the 
credit."  In  fact  the  current  trend  would 
appear  to  be  in  the  opposite  direction.  Many 
companies  now  lease  production  machinery, 
vehicles,  and  special  equipment,  as  well  as 
buildings,  in  order  to  minimize  the  capital 
investment    required     and    permit     flexible 


I"  Profitability  calculations  indicate  that  the 
v.ilue  of  the  credit  la  less  on  30-year  assets 
th.in  on  assets  with  a  shorter  life.  Hence 
there  Is  less  incentive  to  the  industrial  pro- 
ducer here  than  in  an  Investment  in  produc- 
tion machinery  and  equipment  with  a  life 
of  15  years. 


changes  In  the  product  lines,  method  of  pro- 
duction, and  location. 

13.  Impact   of   the  credit  on   small   utilities 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  Invest- 
ment credit  would  be  a  boon  to  small  utili- 
ties that  do  not  have  ready  access  to  the 
capital  market  and  have  a  low  rate  of  re- 
turn. With  the  exception  of  a  few  firms 
that  account  for  a  very  small  part  of  the 
market,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
support  for  the  contention  that  rates  of  re- 
turn are  lower  in  small  utilities.  In  electric 
utilities,  for  example,  many  of  the  smaller 
companies  with  assets  of  $5  to  $£0  million 
enjoy  a  rate  of  return  of  3.1  to  4.5  percent, 
a  return  substantially  In  excess  of  the  2.8- 
perccnt  return  enjoyed  by  the  industry's 
largest  firms." 

About  fotnr-fiiths  of  the  investment  in 
utilities  is  concentrated  In  firms  with  over 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  in  total  assets 
that  have  ready  access  to  the  capital  market 
and  a  rate  of  return  that  appears  compa- 
rable to  manufacturing  when  it  is  discounted 
for  the  lack  of  risk  in  utilities  and  the 
greater  ratio  of  debt  to  equity  financing. 
This  Implies  that  only  a  minuscule  portion 
of  the  credit  granted  to  utilities  would  go  to 
smaller  firms. 

(See  App.  G  to  exhibit  1-C.) 

14.  Revenue  consideration 

The  extension  of  the  credit  at  3  percent 
to  the  public  utilities  would  involve  a  reve- 
nue cost  of  $225  million  at  anticipated  1962 
Investment  levels.  This  cost  is  considerably 
more  than  the  cost  of  raising  the  proposed 
credit  in  other  areas  by  a  whole  percentage 
point,  a  rise  which  can  be  expected  to  stim- 
ulate considerable  quantities  of  new  In- 
vestment  in  manufactiu-ing  and  elsewhere. 

The  Investment  credit  would  not  only  have 
a  substantial  initial  cost  in  the  utility  In- 
dustry, It  would  also  be  more  expensive  in 
the  long  run.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  credit 
is  expected  to  stimulate  less  Investment  in 
the  utility  sector  than  in  other  Industries, 
less  growth  in  GNP  and  eventual  recoup- 
ment of  Initial  revenue  losses  can  be  ex- 
pected from  credits  extended  to  the  utility 
than  can  be  expected  from  credits  granted 
elsewhere. 

15.  If  the  credit  is  not  passed  on  to  con- 
sumers, windfall  benefits  accrue  to  stock- 
holders 

Utilities  have  had  ready  access  to  funds  for 
financing  new  Investments  during  p>ast  years. 
They  are  much  less  likely  than  other  In- 
dustries to  have  a  backlog  of  investment  pro- 
jects which  could  not  be  financed  if  funds 
were  not  made  available  through  the  invest- 
ment credit.  For  this  reason  the  utilities  are 
more  likely  than  any  other  group  to  pay 
out  the  case  benefits  of  the  Investment  credit 
in  the  form  of  dividends.  As  a  consequence 
much  of  the  reduction  In  tax  liabilities  made 
possible  by  a  credit  to  utilities  will  become 
an  immediate  benefit  to  the  stockholder, 
rather  than  a  stimulus  to  additional  In- 
vestment. 

16.  Competitive  position  of  the  utilities  in 
relation  to  other  energy  suppliers  who  will 
receive  the  full  amount  of  the  credit 

Even  though  the  utilities  do  not  receive 
the  credit,  there  is  little  reason  to  believe 
that  their  sales  will  suffer  as  a  result  of  com- 
petition from  oil.  coal,  and  other  energy 
sources.  Use  of  these  other  energy  soiu-ces 
on  existing  equipment  would  require  con- 
version of  equipment  that  could  only  be  un- 
detaken  at  great  expense. 

Thus  only  new  investment  would  be 
strongly   affected    by   the   price    differential. 


-"  These  rates  are  based  on  net  income 
after  taxes  as  reported  on  tax  returns. 
Book  incomes  will  be  somewhat  higher,  and 
will  Indicate  a  greater  ratio  to  return. 


-I 
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In  the  case  of  electric  utilities  a  large  par:  of 
demand  resulting  from  new  investment  is 
entirely  independent  of  other  fuels  as  there 
:\re  not  satisfactory  substitutes  for  electric 
illumination,  small  electric  motors,  and  elec- 
tric power  for  chemical  purifying  and  refin- 
ing uses  which  accotmt  for  a  high  propor- 
tion of  the  sales  of  electricity.  In  the  case 
of  natural  gas.  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
price  differential  arising  from  granting  the 
credit  to  nonutillty  industries  would  give  oil 
and  coal  a  sufficient  competitive  edge  to  cap- 
ture a  greater  share  of  new  installations  f'ir 
heating,  where  tlie  auujmatic  deliverv,  clean- 
liness, and  low  maintenance  costs  of  gas  are 
important  factors  in  the  choice  of  heating 
fuels. 

17.  Conclusion 

Tr.e  available  evidence  Indicates  that  the 
rredit  would  not  achieve  its  intended  Incen- 
tr.  e  to  investment  in  the  case  of  the  regu- 
lated monopoly  industries  The  application 
of  the  credit  would  be  inappropriate  in  the 
case  of  corporations  enjoying  sheltered  mar- 
tlets and  just  and  reasonable  rates  of  return 
which.  Ill  effect,  insulate  them  from  the  cor- 
porate income  ta.x,  E.xclusion  of  utilities 
from  the  credit  will  not  impair  their  right 
to  realistic  depreciation  revision  which  may 
be  found  appropriate  in  the  light  of  Treasury 
depreciation  studies.  Extension  of  the  credit 
to  utilities,  on  the  other  hand,  would  cost 
di.sproportionate  amounts  of  revenue.  As 
recognized  by  important  sectors  of  the  utility 
industry  itself,  the  credit  might  be  prej- 
udicial to  the  best  :n*erests  of  the  titilUies 
in  the  long  run 

I.^pp    A  to  exhibit  I   CI 
St.vte   C' >fP.T   Opinion.s   F.woring   P.\ss 
Throul-h   of  T.^x   Incentive  Benefits 

In  holding  that  utilities  should  be  required 
to  pass  on  to  their  ratepayers  the  benefits  ot 
liberalized  de-jreciation  vmder  section  167 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Superior  Court  said  {City  oj  Pittsbwgh 
V.  Pentiiiylvanta  P.U C.  182  Pa.  Superior  Ct 
551.  125  A   2d  372.  382-383 i  : 

"Counsel  asserts  that,  since  utilities  are 
an  Important  segment  of  the  national  econ- 
omy, they  must  likewise  benefit.  The  weak- 
ness in  this  assertion  is  in  failing  to  recognize 
the  distinct  nature  of  a  utility  as  a  regulated 
quasl-monopoly.  As  such  it  may  obtain 
funds  for  modernization  and  expansion  at 
the  current  reasonable  cost,  and  it  is  allowed 
to  pa-ss  this  cost  on  to  Its  customers  in  an 
annual  depreciation  allowance  and  its  annual 
allowable  net  return  as  well.  In  fixing  the 
rate  of  return  the  commission  talces  cog- 
nizance of  the  cost  of  capital  to  the  utility. 
It  appears  therefore  that  this  general  desire 
of  Congress  to  provide  working  capital  and 
funds  for  modernization  and  expansion  is. 
and  has  been  for  many  years,  adequately  met 
for  public  utilities  through  rate  proceedings." 

Similarly,  the  Stipreme  Court  of  Illinois, 
said  'Cxty'of  Alton  v.  Comvifrce  Commi$<sion. 
19  111    2d  76,   165  N.E.  2d  513,  520-521  i  : 

"Under  the  policy  of  this  State,  utilities  are 
allowed  a  rate  of  return  calculated  to  attract 
the  capital  required  for  necessary  expansion. 
•  •  ♦  Since  in  this  respect  utilities  differ 
from  other  corporations,  the  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 167  would  not  be  thwarted  nor  would 
di-^criminatlon  be  introduced  into  the  Fed- 
eral tax  law  by  requiring  utilities  to  pass  the 
savings  of  accelerated  depreciation  on  to  their 
customers.  •  •  •  Utilities  are  at  least  partial 
monopolies,  atid  no  competition  exists  to  in- 
duce them  to  pass  savings  on  to  the  public," 


issue,  permitted  utilities  to  normalize  In- 
com.e  taxes  paid  with  the  benefit  of  acceler- 
ated amortization  under  section  168  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  (The  FPC  and 
many  State  commissions  have  adopted  the 
same  procedure  with  respect  to  liberalized 
depreciation  under  section  167.)  Utilities 
therebv  accumulated  very  substantial  re- 
serves Yet  the  fact  Is,  as  set  forth  at  some 
length  in  a  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
.Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  that  accelerated  amortiza- 
tion had  no  real  tendency  to  encourage  con- 
struction of  emergency  facilities. 

For  example,  the  subcommittee  said:  "Un- 
der the  policies  then  (i.e..  April  1955)  in 
force,  no  clear  relation  to  defense  needs  was 
required  for  approval  of  certificates  for  elec- 
tric power  generation  as  they  were  granted 
on  the  basis  of  tx>tal  demand,  including  civil- 
ian as  well  as  military  needs.  The  lack  of 
incentive  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  In 
the  few  instances  where  proposed  facilities 
were  held  ineligible — because  of  location  in 
target  areas — the  utility  companies  construc- 
ted them  despite  the  rejection. 

The  stibcommittee  further  said:  "Of  the 
applications  considered  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Office  of  Defense  Mo- 
bilization, approval  was  given  to  facilities 
scheduled  to  bring  In  13,013,450  kilowatts. 
Applications  which  were  denied  because  of 
their  target  area  location  totaled  5,298,000. 
.All  of  the  projects  so  denied  still  are  sched- 
uled for  completion  in  1958,  despite  the 
withholding  of  the  tax-amortization  in- 
ducement." 


[App.  C  to  exhibit  I-C] 
Flow    Through"    of   the    CREDrr    to    Con- 
sumers AND   Associated   Complications 

The  rate-regulating  agency  would  have  to 
monitor  each  utility's  Investment  in  every 
year  to  assure  that  the  company  did  not  earn 
an  excessive  return  through  the  investment 
credit.  The  following  table  indicates  the 
varying  effect  of  the  credit  among  companies 
during  the  period  1958-60. 

Estimated  effect  of  3-percent  tax  credit,  cus- 
tomer  benefit  versus  stockholder  benefit, 
selected  utilities,  1958-60  data 


[App    B  to  exhibit  I  C] 

Historical   Precedent   of  Accelerated 

Amortization 

The  FPC,  in  line  with  perhaps  the  majority 
of    other    regulatory    bodies    passing   on    the 


Results    whether    cus- 
tomer or  stockholder 
gets  benefits 

Co3npany 

Customer 

benefit 
per  year  ' 

Stockholder 

benefit 

extra 

return 

on  equity  * 

Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of 
New  York: 

19,58     

$0.83 
1.11 
1.99 

.61 
1.18 
1.36 

1.37 

1.14 

.45 

1.36 
.85 
.81 

2.88 
.67 

.67 

Percent 
1.04 

1959 

1.33 

1960 

2.17 

Northern  States  Power  Co. 
(Minnesota): 
1958       

.66 

1959 

1.13 

1960 

1.32 

The  Detroit  Edison  Co.: 

1958       - 

1.00 

19,59 

1960 

.84 
.33 

raclflc  Oas  &  Electric  Co.: 

19.58     

1.20 

1959          - 

.78 

1960                 - 

.76 

.\ppalachlan  Power  Co.: 

1958 - 

2.78 

1959    

.65 

I960              

.54 

[App.  D  to  exhibit  I-Cj 

System  capacity  and  peakload'^.  1940-60, 
U.S.  totals  for  major  systems 

IKilowattsl 


1962 
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Indicated 

reserves 

(excess  of 

End  of 

Dependable 

December 

dependable 

year 

(adverse 

peakloads 

over 

water  year) 

December 
peakloud 

a.*;  percent 
of  peak) 

1940 

34,403,434 

27,948,071 

23.1 

1941 

37, 353,  709 

31,531,206 

18.3 

1942 

39, 665, 335 

32, 942, 464 

20.4 

1943 

42.415.767 

37,060,061 

14.5 

1944 

43,  7()0,  322 

37, 853,  847 

15.6 

1945... 

4.5.373.031 

37,368,92.5 

19.8 

1946 

45.  701.  894 

43, 173,  803 

5.9 

1947 

48, 146, 326 

47, 554, 537 

1.2 

1948 

52, 689, 808 

51,611,873 

2.1 

1949 

59, 285,  449 

54,238,069 

9.3 

1950 

65,  574, 230 

61,719,096 

e.2 

1951 

72, 687, 954 

67, 869, 836 

7.1 

1952 

80,035,407 

73,055,403 

9.6 

1953 

89, 802, 220 

78, 592, 567 

14.3 

1954 

102,  056, 254 

85,  580,  848 

19.3 

1955 

114,512,107 

98,291,077 

16.5 

1956 

120,453,230 

102. 723, 432 

17  3 

1957 

128, 325, 252 

107, 388, 343 

19.5 

1958 

141,827,422 

113,679.341 

24.8 

1959 

154,537,818 

121,561,168 

27.1 

1960 

165,536,249 

128,713,483 

28.6 

Source:  June  1961  Issue  of  FPC  Electric  Power  Sla- 
tistii'S. 


[App.  E  to  exhibit  I-C] 

Elasticity   of   Electric    Demand 

household    demand 

Longrun  household  demand  is  Influenced 
primarily  by  the  acquisition  of  electric  ap- 
pliances. A  recent  statistical  study 
concludes:  ^ 

"In  summary,  these  longrun  results  Indi- 
cate that  the  growth  of  the  stock  of  appli- 
ances is  insensitive  to  the  price  of  electricity 
within  the  range  of  experienced  prices. 
Whether  much  larger  differences  in  the 
prices  of  appliances  than  those  previously 
observed  would  make  a  difference  In  the  rate 
of  growth  of  the  appliance  stock  is  not  clear 
from  these  data,  nor  are  these  regressions  a 
really  adequate  explanation  of  appliance 
ownership  as  such.  They  do  suffice  to  Indi- 
cate the  effect  of  electricity  price,  however, 
which  is  all  that  is  at  Issue  here." 

INDUSTRIAL     DEMAND 

Longrun  industrial  demand  is  shaped  by 
changing  technology  as  well  as  the  price  of 
electricity.     The  same  study  concludes: 

"The  results  are  generally  significant  and 
correlations  are  quite  high.  The  upper 
limit  to  price  elasticity  Is  somewhat  greater 
than  unity  In  6  out  of  the  10  Industries 
(highest  2.6,  for  the  chemicals  industry). 
unity  or  less  In  2  more  and  zero  in  the 
remaining  2  (fabricated  metal  products 
and  transportation  equipment) .  Similar  re- 
sults are  obtained  for  the  mineral  Industries. 
Altogether,  there  is  reason  to  expect  a  fairly 
high  degree  of  sensitivity  to  electricity  price 
In  Industrial  demand  given  the  technology 
Of  1956.  The  paucity  of  the  data  makes  It 
fairly  difficult  to  be  certain,  however,  and 
the  effects  of  technological  change  are  cer- 
tainly more  important  than  In  the  price  ef- 
fect Just  discussed." 


'Averaiw  reduction  In  residential  electric  bills  conse- 
quent to  rate  reductions  on  residential  sales  made  pos 
sible  liy  the  In  vestment  credit. 

» .Vvcrage  percentage  point  increase  In  rate  of  return  to 
fiinity  made  i>ossihlc  by  passing  the  investment  credit 
through  to  stockholders. 


1  Fisher,  Franklin  M  and  Kay.=;en.  Carl,  A 
Study  in  Econometrics:  The  Demand  FtaT 
Electricity  In  the  United  States.  Amsterdam: 
North-Holland  Publishing  Co.  (1962 K  pp. 
&-7. 
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[Ajip  F  to  exhibit  I  C] 

Generating  capacity,  prwatcly  owned  elec- 
tric utilities  and  induftnal  establishments, 
1939-60 

[Thousand  kilowatts] 


Com- 
bined 
capacity 

Privately 
owned 
utilities 

capacity 

Industrial  estab- 
lishments 

Year 

Capacity 

Percent  of 

combined 

capacity 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942.. 

44,483 

45,433 

47,631 

49,626 

51,717 

62,610 

53.064 

53.104 

64,816 

68,436 

63,954 

69.106 

74.544 

79.435 

87.063 

95.  413 

103,311 

107,  790 

114,474 

126,256 

136.  510 

146,  793 

33,908 
34,398 
36.041 
37.442 
39.128 
39.733 
40.307 
40.356 
41.987 
45.381 
60.484 
65.175 
60.192 
64.349 
71.201 
79.127 
86.887 
91,145 
97,376 
108, 202 
118,999 
128,000 

10, 575 
11.035 
11.590 
12,184 
12.589 
12.877 
12, 757 
12,  749 
12,829 
13,055 
13,470 
13,931 
14,352 
15,086 
15,862 
16,286 
16, 424 
16,645 
17,098 
18,064 
17,511 
17,793 

24 

24 

24 
25 

1943 

24 

1944 

24 

1945 

1946 

24 
24 

1947 

23 

1948 

22 

1949 

21 

1950 

20 

1951 

19 

1962 

19 

1953 

IS 

1954 

17 

1955 

16 

1956    

15 

1957 

15 

1958 

14 

19,59 

1960 

13 
12 

iApp    C7   to  exhibit  I-C] 

The     INVE.STMENT     CREDIT    AND    SMALL    UriLITY 

Companies 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  credit  will  pro- 
vide aid  to  small  utility  companies  that  have 
difficulty  financing  new  in\estnient  projects 
by  Issues  of  stock  and  bonds  in  the  capital 
market.  Clearly  such  companies  are  an  in- 
flnltesinial  portion  '  •'.  ti:o  indtLstry  If  future 
investment  is  roughly  proportional  to  the 
present  investment  m  titiUty  companies 
corporations  with  tissets  in  excess  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  billion  dollars  will  receive  four-fifths 
of  the  $225  million  l^enefits  that  would  be 
granted  by  a  3-])ercent  credit. 

The  attached  tables  present  the  invest- 
ment In  utility  companies,  their  rate  of  re- 
turn, and  the  percent  of  total  investment 
held  by  companies,  by  size  of  total  assets. 
For  purposes  of  comparison  a  ."Similar  table 
has  been  prepared  for  all  manufacturing 
corporations.     The  tables  indicate : 

1.  Investment  in  heavily  concentrated  in 
utility  companies  with  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars  of  assets.  (See  table  1.) 
Firms  of  that  size  have  ready  access  to  the 
capital  market  and  can  attract  equity  or  debt 
capital  on  favorable  terms 

2.  The  rate  of  return  as  reported  by  utili- 
ties of  different  sizes  does  not  appear  to  vary 
systematically.'   while   the  rate  of  return   In 


manuf.icturlng  Incrca.'-es  wiii-i  tlie  size  of  the 
firm.  i  See  tables  2  and  3  i  Thus  while 
there  may  be  si,  me  justification  in  special  aid 
to  small  manufacturing  corporations  to  help 
them  raise  their  return,  no  such  aid  to  the 
utilities  would  appear  necessary  or  desirable. 
The  rate  of  return  as  reported  by  the  tele- 
phone industry  appears  higher  than  that  re- 
ported by  the  gas  and  electric  utilities,  but 
this  Is  partially  the  result  of  the  fact  that 
30  percent  of  the  Investment  in  gas  and 
electric  utilities  is  being  depreciated  under 
accelerated  methods  while  <  :;:y  :  percent  of 
the  mvestiaent  in  telephone  and  telegraph  la 
being  depreciated  under  these  methods. 
Taking  account  of  the  reduced  risk  of  Invest- 
ment in  utilities  and  the  typically  high  ratio 
of  debt  to  equity  capital,  utilities'  rates  of 
return  are  roughly  comparable  to  rates  of 
return  In  manufacturing.  Ratios  of  bonds 
with  maturity  of  1  or  more  years  to  total 
capital  account  are  about  16  percent  for  man- 
ufacturing, 35  percent  for  communications 
and  52  percent  for  gas  and  electric  com- 
panies. If  equity  financing  requires  a  yield 
approximately  114  to  2  times  that  required 
for  bonds,  the  difference  in  capital  structure 
would  account  for  most  of  the  observed 
difference  In  rate  of  return. 


Source:  FPC. 


'  Variation   in    rate   of    return   does   occur 
as   utilities  are  Individually  regulated  in  a 


way  to  reflect  difference  in  the  structure  of 
their  capital  and  the  cost  of  capital  which 
may  vary  according  to  market  valuations  of 
the  firm's  management,  potential  for  growth, 
and  so  forth. 


Table  1.— Percent  of  investment  in  electric,  gas,  and  teUphone  ulililies,  by  size  affirm,  1958-69 


Site  of  firm 


Under  $100,000 

$100,000,  less  than  $500,000 

t,5(Xi,()ai.  le,ss  than  1.000,000 

$1,(||J0,(»)0,  loss  tlian  $2,500,000... 
$2,.5«),000,  less  than  $5,000,000... 
$5,000,000,  less  than  $10,000,000.. 
$1(1,000,000,  less  than  $25,000,000. 


Telephone 

comHiuni- 

cations 


0.2 
.8 
.7 
.7 
.4 
.8 

1.2 


Oas  pro- 
duction 
and  distri- 
bution > 


(») 


0.3 

.1 

.6 

.6 

1.2 

3.1 


Electric 

companies 

and 

systems 


C) 
(«) 
W 


0.2 
.4 
.2 
.9 


Site  of  firm 


$25,000,000,  less  than  $50.000,000.... 
$50,000,000,  less  than  $100,000  000 
$100,000,000.  less  than  $250,000,000 
$260,000,000  and  over 


Total  percent 

Total  amount  (in  billions  of  doiUrs). 


Telephone 

oommimi- 

cations 


0.8 

1.9 

.5 

92.0 


100.0 
$34.0 


'  Kxcluding  natural  pas  production. 
•  Less  than  0.05  percent. 


Oas  pro- 
duction 
and  distri- 
bution ' 


4.4 

5.6 
16.7 
87.5 


100.0 
$14.5 


Electric 

companies 

and 

systems 


1.4 

25 
18.3 
76.1 


100. 0 
$40.8 


Source:  "Statistics  of  Income  Data  SourceNiok.' 
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T.\BLE  2.— Rale  of  return  and  inreslmerit  in  public  utilities  as  measured  by  the  ratio  of  net  profits  after  taxes  to  total  assets  less  accumulated 
depreciation  and  amortization,  by  size  of  corporation  {tax  year  1958-59) 


Total  assets  of  corporation 


Under  $100,000     .. 
$1<N>,«00,  less  than  $500,000 
$500,000,  less  than  $1,000,000... 
$l.fKK  1,00(1,  less  than  $2,500,000.. 
$2,50Q,aiO.  less  than  $5,000,000. 
$.5,000,000,  less  than  $10,000,000 
$lit,000.000.  less  than  $25,000,000 
ri5,000,000,  less  than  $50,000,000. 


Telephone  com- 
mtmicatlon 


Invest- 
ment 


Milliotu 
$42.3 
190.9 
168.2 
180.0 
99.4 
203.3 
255.3 
202.7 


Rate  of 
return 


Percent 
6.3 
2.9 
2.9 
2.1 
4.9 
4.1 
3.6 
4.0 


Oas  rfroduction 

and  di.<!tribu- 

tion  > 


Invest-    Rate  of 
ment      return 


Million* 

$5.2 

37.8 

15.9 

65.6 

86.7 

171.2 

451.3 

633.4 


Percent 
0.9 
1.7 
.2 
4.0 
5.3 
3.7 
3.9 
3.7 


Electric  com- 
panies and 
systems 


In  vest - 
mejit 


MiOion* 

$3.3 

16.7 

19.9 

68.2 

165.0 

88.4 

382.3 

563.1 


Rate  of 
return 


Percent 
3.0 
13.9 
4.2 
6.9 
1.0 
4.6 
3.1 
3.8 


Total  assets  of  corporation 


$60,000,000,  less  than  $100,- 
000,000 

$100,000,000,  less  than  $260,- 
000,000 

$250,000,600  and  0  vei-."  I ....... 


Telephone  com- 
munication 


Invest- 
ment 


Millions 

$457.2 

120.4 
22,092.9 


Rate  of 
return 


Percent 

3.6 

8.8 
6.7 


Total 24,002.6 


6.5 


Oas  production 
and  distribu- 
tion 1 


Invest- 
ment 


Mittiont 

$816.2 

2,4217 
9,798.7 


14, 606. 7 


Rate  Of 
retom 


Percent 
3.0 
1.7 


2.3 


'  Excluding  natural  gas  production. 

Source:  "Statistics  of  Income  Data  Sourcebook.' 


Electric  com- 
panies and 
systems 


Invest- 
ment 


MiUitmt 

$1,002.7 

7.4«7.7 
31.019.3 


40,786.6 


Rate  of 
return 


Percent 

3  3 

2.8 
2.8 


2.8 


Note.— The  rate  of  return  estimates  are  ba.<)ed  on  net  income  for  tax  purpo!«es  related 
to  net  total  assets.  These  rates  will  he  much  smaller  than  book  net  income  reUt«d  to 
equity. 


T.vBi.E  3. — Investment  and  rate  of  return  in  manufacturing  as  measured  by  the  ratio  of  net  profits  after  taxes  to  total  assets  less  accumulated 
depreciation  and  amortization  (tax  year,  1958-59) 


Total  assets  of  corporation 


''nder  $25.000 

K'5.iioo,  under  $50,0)0..  .  . 
$.i<),0ou,  under  $100,000 
$100,000,  under  $250,000..  . 
l^\m,  under  $800,000..... 
J-'K'.'iOn,  under  $1,000,000 
$1  m\i.m,  under  $2,500,000  " 
T-.-'iiO.OOO,  under  $5,000,000 


Investment 

Rate  of 

Percent  of 

(mUlion.s) 

return 

total  in- 

(percent) 

vestment 

$310 

(■) 

0.1 

007 

(>) 

.3 

1,771 

(') 

.8 

6,112 

1.8 

2.2 

6,131 

3.8 

2.6 

7,942 

3.7 

3.4 

12.315 

4.6 

6.2 

10,237 

8.3 

4.3 

Total  assets  of  coriwratlon 


$5,000,000,  under  $10,000,000. .. 
$10,000,000,  under  $25,000,000.. 
$25,000,000,  under  $.50,000,000.. 
$50,000,000,  under  $100,000,000. 
$100,000,000,  under  $-J50,00ti,(l00. 
$250,000,000  and  over 

Total 


'  Losses  reported  in  1958-59. 

Source:  "Statistics  of  Income  DaU  Souroebook." 


Investment 

Rate  of 

Percent  of 

(miUioDS) 

return 

total  in- 

(percent) 

vcstment 

$11.17T 

6.0 

4.8 

17.695 

5.6 

7.6 

13.  5-23 

5.6 

5.7 

18.532 

6.1 

7.9 

25,586 

6.2 

10.8 

101808 

5.5 

44.4 

235,836 

6.5 

100.0 

Note.— The  rate  of  return  estimates  arc  based  on  net  income  for  tax  purposes  related 
toiKt  total  assets.  Th<v..  rales  will  lie  mucli  sn:allfr  than  book  net  income  related  to 
equity. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  skip  a  little  bit  ahead  in 
the  hearings,  to  the  testimony  of  Donald 
C.  Cook.  He  is  president  ol  the  Amer- 
ican Electric  Power  Co.  He  made  the 
most  effective  presentation  in  favor  of 
providing  this  incentive  for  utilities,  and 
I  thmk  this  is  the  appropriate  place  to 
refer  to  it,  because  I  have  discussed  whan 
I  think  is  a  very  adequate  and  effective 
refutation  of  the  argument  made  by  Mr. 
Dillon. 

Mr.  Cook  said: 

Section  2— 

The  section  setting  fortli  the  proposed 
investment  credit — 

Is  Intended  to  encourage  additional  capital 
Investment  by  providing  for  a  tax  credit  in 
propDrtion  to  the  amount  of  the  ta.xpayer's 
investment  In  certain   new  facilities. 

I  believe  that  this  concept — which  I  un- 
derst^uid  w.os  proposed  and  supported  by 
the  administration — is.  in  the  case  of  pub- 
lic utilities  at  least,  well  calculated  to 
achieve  the  stated  purposes. 

Section  2.  in  the  form  in  which  it  p.issed 
the  House,  provides  that.  In  the  case  of 
property  with  a  life  of  at  least  8  years,  the 
credit  for  most  taxpayers  Is  7  percent:  in 
the  case  of  electric  vuiUties,  however,  the 
credit  Is  only  3  percent. 

I  thinic  It  cle.ir-and  I  intend  to  show — 
that,  in  the  case  of  electric  utilities,  the  tax 
credit  will  do  more  to  Increase  construction 
and,  therefore,  to  bring  about  the  desired 
growth  In  the  economy,  than  in  the  case  of 
nouutiUtles. 

Then  he  said — and  these  are  the  argu- 
ments against  it: 

To  supi)ort  bnh  the  original  exclusion  of 
utilities  and  the  proposed  discriminatory 
treatment.  It  has  been  asserted  ,1;  that 
the  availability  of  the  tax  credit  would  not 
in  fact  induce  greater  Investment  by  util- 
ities, because  In  any  event,  they  would  have 
to  build  all  the  facllitle.s  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  meet  the  demand  for  their  service; 
(2)  that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  tax  reduc- 
tion were  retained  by  a  utility  the  credit 
would  not  achieve  its  intended  incentive  to 
Investment,  and  that  if.  on  the  other  hand. 
It  were  passed  on  to  consumers  the  credit 
would  still  njt  provide  any  incentive;  i3) 
that  the  demand  for  electricity  and,  there- 
fore, the  facilities  necessary  to  supply  It  are 
fixed  and  would  not  be  Increased  by  the  tax 
credit;  and  (4)  that  electric  utilities  are  not 
subject  to  competition. 

Each  of  these  assertions  Is  invalid,  and  I 
prJiwse  t■.^  show  it.  In  addition,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  testimony — to  provide  con- 
crete evidence  that  the  tax  credit  would,  in 
fact,  represent  an  Important  incentive  to 
Increased  construction  expenditures  by  elec- 
tric utilities— I  will  present  to  the  commit- 
tee a  list  of  projects,  to^jether  with  their 
estimated  costs,  never  before  included  in  any 
bud.^eted  construction  by  any  company  in 
the  American  electric  power  system,  wiiich 
we  iire  prepared  to  go  forward  wltii  im- 
mediately if  the  tax  Incentive  provisions  of 
the  le2;islatlon  are  applicable  to  electric 
utility  companies. 

His  argument  was  that  the  iiive.?tnicnt 
credit  is  so  attractive  that  m  the  event 
it  is  granted,  his  company  stands  ready 
to  invest  inimedialcly  in  S21  million 
worth  of  projects  which  otherwise  it 
would  skip. 

This  is  a  highly  intriguii^.g  method  of 
testifying,  because  it  is  veiy  concrete 
and  specific,  and  it  says  to  Conp.vess  that 
the  practical  consequence  of  pa.ssing  the 
investment  credit  will  be  that  thou.sands 


of  people  will  be  put  to  work  by  that 
company  alone  at  once  in  specific  States. 
That  argument  is  very  appealing:  but  I 
think  it  is  as  fallacious  as  can  be. 

In  the  interrogation  of  Mr.  Cook,  I 
think  the  pro  and  the  con  arguments  in 
connection  with  this  issue  were  rather 
well  developed. 

After  stating: 

If  the  credit  available  to  electric  utilities 
were  T  percent,  rather  than  3  f>ercent,  the 
American  Electric  Power  System  would  forth- 
with embark  upon  additions  to  Its  scheduled 
construction  projects  in  a  total  amount  of 
S21  020.000. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  the  chairman 
of  t!ie  committee,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia  IMr.  Byrd],  Mr.  Cook  said: 

Tlie  C^.'LIRM.^N.  This  Is  for  1  year? 

Mr.  Cook.  This  is  for  1  year  only  and  It  Is 
predicated  on  the  basis  that  for  every  dollar 
oi  tax  credit  relief  which  we  would  receive 
la  the  year  1962  we  would  expend  at  least 
$2  for  construction  which  we  never  had 
theretofore  budgeted. 

COOKS     J2  1     MILLION    PROJECTS    RIGHT    OUT    OF 
THIN    AIR 

Mr.  President,  the  witness  really 
pulled   that   out   of   the   air.    He  said, 

We  are  making  the  basic  assumption 
that  if  we  get  this  credit,  we  will  invest 
twice  as  much  as  the  credit  thus  would 
make  available."  He  did  not  explain 
why,  but  he  said  they  would  invest  it. 
Apparently,  his  reasoning  was  that  it 
would  make  the  profitability  that  much 
greater.  But  he  did  not  explain.  His 
statement  was  really  based  on  a  formula 
that  for  every  dollar  obtained  by  means 
of  the  proposed  credit,  they  would  spend 
S2.  He  referred  to  the  investment  they 
probably  would  make  in  the  next  few 
years,  anyway;  and  he  said,  in  referring 
to  the  total:  "We  will  make  this  in  1962, 
if  you  give  us  this  tax  credit" — which 
v.ould  be  about  a  $10  million  tax  benefit 
to  them. 

Mr.  Cook  replied  to  a  question  by  the 
chaii'inan  of  the  committee  questioned 
whether  the  tax  credit  would  result  in 
any  increa.se  in  electrical  service.  The 
chairman  asked  whether  Mr.  Cook  would 
send  to  the  committee  a  memorandum 
to  support  his  position  that  Secretary 
Dillon  was  incorrect  and  that  the  pro- 
posed tax  credit  would  increase  use  of 
electric  energy.    Mr.  Cook  replied: 

Mr.  Cook.  Yes,  I  will,  and  Indeed  some  of 
my  testimony  this  morning.  Senator,  Indi- 
cated where  it  was  Incorrect.  I  think  It  w;is 
particularly  Incorrect — and  the  part  that 
bothered  me  the  most — In  the  position  taken 
that  reductions  In  rates  would  not  Increase 
the  use  of  electric  energy,  when  there  Is 
v.lthln  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  my  certain  knowledge,  clear  Infor- 
mation that  the  facts  are  to  the  contrary. 

That  statement  was  made  when  that 
gentleman  testified  before  the  Finance 
Committee  on  AprU  9,  1962.  But  when 
the  hearings  were  published — only  a  few 
days  a;o — the  memorandum  he  had 
promised  to  send  had  not  been  received. 
But  Mr.  Cook  has  not  documented  his 
statement  that  the  proposed  tax  credit 
would  result  in  increased  use  of  electrical 
energy.  He  said  he  would  document 
that  statement;  but  since  April,  there 
has  been  nothing  but  silence  from  him; 
he  has  not  provided  the  documentation 
w  hich  he  promised  to  provide. 


At  the  hearing  there  was  veiT  enlight- 
ening colloquy  between  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  IMr.  Williams]  and  Mr.  Cook 
on  this  issue: 

Senator  Williams.  Mr.  Cook,  on  page  18  of 
your  statement  you  list  approximately  $21 
million  which  would  be  spent  In  additional 
improvements  over  a  seven -State  area,  as  I 
understand  It,  If  the  7-percent  credit  Is  ap- 
proved In  the  bill. 

Mr.  Cook.  Yes,  Senator. 
Senator  Williams.  Do  I  understand  that  It 
Is  your  feeling  that  these  expenditures  would 
not  be  made  If  the  7-percent  credit  Is  not 
approved? 

Mr.  Cook.  I  so  state  categorically  they  will 
not  be  made. 

Senator  Williams.  Now.  if  the  7-percent 
credit  Is  approved  would  they  be  made  this 
year  or  over  the  next  2  or  3  years? 

Mr.  Cook.  These  projects  are  not  com- 
plicated projects,  Senator.  The  details  are 
set  forth  in  the  appendix  to  my  state- 
ment  

Senator  Williams.  I  have  examined  them. 
Mr.  Cook.  And  because  they  are  not  com- 
plicated projects  it  shovild  be  possible  for  the 
modest  engineering  required  and  the  modest 
amount  of  design  work  required  to  go  for- 
ward promptly. 

Senator  Kerr.  Well,  your  statement  a  while 
ago  was  to  the  fact  of  effect  that  would  be 
a  1-year  result? 

Mr.  Cook.  That  Is  correct,  sir. 
Senator  Kerr.  That  was  your  statement  to 
the  chairman. 

Senator  Williams.  That  Is  my  question. 
"Would  they  be  approved  In  addition  this 
year?" 

Mr.  Cook.  The  answer  Is  "Yes." 
Senator   Williams.  Would   they   be   spent 
this  year  or  would  they  be  approved? 

Mr.  Cook.  They  would  be  approved,  they 
would  be  engineered  and  designed  and  con- 
struction would  be  started  tills  year  but  I 
cannot  represent  categorically  to  the  com- 
mittee that  they  will  all  be  completed  In 
1962. 

Senator  Williams.  That  was  my  under- 
standing that  they  would  be  planned  and 
started  but  perhaps  completed  over  this 
year,  next  year,  and  maybe  over  In  1964. 

Did  you  have  anything  further  to  add  on 
that? 

Mr.  Cook.  The  chances  are  that  tliey 
would  not  be  completed  this  year,  and  there- 
fore, the  expenditures  would  extend  over 
1962  and  1963  with  a  significant  amount  be- 
ing spent  in  1963. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes. 
Now,  what  are  your  projected  expendltvu'es 
for  1962  without  this  Improvement? 
Mr.  Cook.  Without  this  credit? 
Senator  Williams.  Without  the  credit. 
Mr.  Cook.  That  Is  set  forth  on  the  second 
page  of  the  appendix  at  $152  million. 

Senator    Williams.  What    are    your    pro- 
jected expenditures  for  1963? 
Mr.  Cook.  $118  million. 
Senator  Williams.  And  I  think  you  said 
In  1964,  well  you  have  $64  million.  It  would 
no  doubt  be  $100  million  anyway? 

Mr.  Cook  I  would  guess  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $90  to  $100  million. 

Senator  Williams.  That  Is  the  3-year  pe- 
riod,  that   Is  $370  million  oi   your   expendi- 
tures that  you  are  planning  to  make  without 
any  Investment  credit? 
Mr.  Cook.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  If  your  Investment 
credit  Is  approved  you  will  spend  an  addi- 
tional $21  million? 

Mr.  Cook.  Yes,  sir;  In  the  period  Indicated 
Senator  Williams.  How  much  would   this 
Investment  credit  be  worth  on  the  $370  mil- 
lion expenditures  at  7  percent? 

Mr.  Cook.  If  it  were  applicable  to  $370 
million  at  7  percent  It  would  aggregate  for 
that  S-jrear  period  approximately  $26  mil- 
lion. 
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Senator  Williams  That  ynu  would  recehe 
as  a  tax  credit? 

Mr   Cook    That  is  correct 

Senator  Williams  Now.  as  I  understand 
it,  what  you  are  telling  the  committee  is 
that  it  Is  the  plans  of  your  company  to  spend 
$370  million  over  the  next  3  years  without 
any  Investment  credit? 

Mr   Cook    That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Williams  But  If  we  approve  an 
Investment  credit  which  will  give  you  a  $26 
million  tax  reduction  you  will  spend  $21 
million  of  It  In  additional   capital 

Mr.  Cook.  No,  that  would  be  $21  million 
that  would  be  spent  immediately.  Senator, 
but  if  the  tax  credit  remains  as  a  perma- 
nent part  of  the  tax  structure  we  would  have 
added  to  that  by  quite  similar  amounts  in 
future  years. 

Senator  Williams.  But  you  are  speaking 
now,  as  I  understand  it.  you  can  only  out- 
line $21  million  which  would  not  be  spent  if 
you  don't  get  it.  Am  I  to  understand  that 
the  financial  condition  of  your  company  Is 
such  that  you  cannot  afford  to  spend  this 
$21  million  If  you  don't  get  the  $26  million 
tax  credit? 

Mr.  Cook.  No,  Senator.  I  have  not  testified 
to  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  testified  to 
the  contrary  and  I  would  like  to  state  It 
categorically  here 

Senator  Williams.  I  didn't  think  you 
wanted  to  leave  that  Impression  but  that 
was  the  Impression  I  was  getting. 

Mr.  Cook.  No. 

My  testimony  Is  specifically  that  It  really 
is  almast  a  matter  of  indifference  as  to 
whether  we  retain  In  the  company  the 
amount  of  cash  that  would  be  generated  by 
a  reduction  In  the  tax  rate. 

The  point  Is  that  we  could  pass  these 
amounts  on  to  our  customers  but  by  virtue 
of  the  basic  economics  of  our  Industry.  The 
fact  that  our  revenue  requirements  are 
greatly  Influenced  by  the  extent  of  the  fixed 
charges  applicable  to  plant  Investment  and 
the  fact  that  Federal  Income  taxes  represent 
a  major  part  of  those  fixed  charges  and  the 
further  fact  that  as  a  result  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  those  fixed  charges  represented  by  the 
Federal  Income  tax  component,  makes  eco- 
nomically feasible  many,  many  marginal 
projects. 

And  this  Is  true  regardless  of  whether  we 
would  retain  the  tax  reduction  or  pass  It  on 
to  our  customers  In  whole  or  In  part. 

This  is  the  e.-^senco  of  Mr.  Cook"s  testi- 
mony. I  submit  an  argument  cannot  be 
made  that  a  utility  will  increase  its  in- 
ve-stments  because  of  what  I  think  is  a 
ridiculous,  wasteful,  and  totally  unjus- 
tified credit  of  3  percent  to  utilities.  He 
never  said  how  it  would  work.  He 
merely  makes  the  a.ssertion,  and  he 
brings  it  in  very  cleverly.  This  reference 
to  $21  million  of  named  projects  is  per- 
suasive argument,  but  it  fades  away  on 
analysis. 

I  read  further: 

Senator  Williams  .\re  tlie.se  projects 
which  you  have  outlined  In  the  $21  million 
category  essential  to  your  company  in  order 
to  provide  adequate  service  in  the  com- 
munities which  you  serve? 

Mr.  Cook.  They  are  not  in  the  essential 
category.  Senator,  but  they  are  desirable 
projects  which  otherwise  would  not  oome 
along  until  1965  or  thereafter. 

Senator  Williams.  They  would  be  but 
they  would  be  furnished  at  a  later  ye...-  any- 
way, is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Cook  It  is  likely  as  to  most  of  them 
that  sometime,  whether  it  Is  1965  or  1966 
or  1967  or  whenever,  at  some  time  most  of 
these  projects  would  be  earned  forward. 

There  is  your  answer.  Mr.  President. 
By  far  the  most  effective  witness  for 
investment  credit,  which  is  going  to  cost 


hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  admits 
tliat  not  one  of  these  projects  involving 
$21  million  is  a  new  project  that  other- 
wise would  not  be  engaged  in.  It  would 
he  a  matter  of  .'speeding  up  by  a  year  or 
two.  It  would  involve  borrowing  invest- 
ment from  the  future  to  make  it  in  the 
present. 

There  are  times  when  we  would  want 
to  do  that,  but  to  make  it  the  pei-manent 
policy  of  our  country  at  a  time  of  rela- 
tive prosperity,  at  a  time  when  McGraw- 
Hill  indicates  a  favorable  outlook  foi  in- 
vestment, when  they  expect  investment 
to  expand,  is  mot-t  unwise. 

I  think  the  colloquy  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  EK?laware  i  Mi'.  Williams!  and 
Mr.  Cook  exposes  it  very  well. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  httle  further, 
because  I  think  this  is  the  kind  of  con- 
sideiation  which  can  be  answered  specif- 
ically and  almost  arithmetically,  because 
it  can  be  handled  on  .-^uch  a  factual 
basis. 
Let  me  read  this  colloquy: 
Senator  Williams.  Would  you  suggest  that 
this  tax  credit  be  taken  Into  consideration 
In  the  overall  depreciation,  with  a  100-per- 
cent limitation  on  the  amount  which  can 
be  depreciated? 

Mr.  Cook.  I  would  regard  that.  Senator,  as 
nothing  but  a  depreciation  reform  proposal 
In  a  disguised  form. 

The  great  merit  of  the  tax  credit  proposal 
Is  that  It  has  no  relationship  to  the  aggre- 
gate Investment  In  plant  and  equipment  ex- 
cept insofar  as  that  aggregate  Investment  Is 
a  measuring  stick. 

Senator  Williams.  As  I  understand  It,  the 
reason  you  are  endorsing  the  Investment 
credit  formula  Is  that  you  think  that  Indus- 
try Is  entitled  to  be  able  to  depreciate  116 
percent  of  the  cost  of  any  equipment. 
Mr.  Cook.  No.  sir;  I  do  not. 
Senator  Williams.  Do  you  think  It  should 
be  limited  to  100  percent? 

Mr.  Cook.  It  Is  widely  urged  In  some  quar- 
ters that  we  have  what  Is  known  as  economic 
depreciation  which  would  result  in  deprecia- 
tion allowances  in  excess  of  100  percent  I 
personally  do  not  believe  in  them  I  believe 
that  depreciation  should  be  confined  to  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  assets  and 
should  be  limited  to  100  percent 

Senator  Williams.  Well  that  was  the  point 
I  was  raising.  If  you  agree  that  the  amount 
of  depreciation  which  is  allowed  on  any 
equipment  should  be  restricted  to  100  per- 
cent, do  you  recommend  that  if  this  inve.'it- 
ment  credit  Is  left  In  this  bill  and  broad- 
ened to  7  percent,  as  you  recommend,  that 
we  put  an  overall  limitation  of  100-i>ercent 
recovery  for  any  industry? 

Mr.  Cook.  I  think  the  two  are  unrelated. 
Senator,  and  I  think  to  the  extent  that  that 
limitation  Is  placed  on  It,  by  the  same  token, 
it  will  limit  the  effectivene.ss  of  the  tax  credit 
device  as  a  means  of  expanding  plants  and 
equipment  in  the  United  States 

Senat£)r  Williams.  I  am  having  difficulty  ir. 
reconciling  your  statement  As  I  understana 
it,  a  moment  ago  you  said  you  thought  that 
the  depreciation  schedule  should  be  limited 
to  100  percent. 
Mr.  Cook.  I  do. 

Senator  Williams  Do  I  understand  except 
as  it  would  apply  to  thla  caae  you  can  get  116 

percent  now     Either  we 

Mr.  Cook.  I  am  sorry. 

Senator  Williams.  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand your  reasoning. 

Mr.  Cook.  I  will  be  glad  to  try  to  explain  it. 

Senator  Williams.  Under  this  formula 

Mr     Cook    Tiie    tax    credit.    Senator,    and 
there  is  no  disguising  it.  and  there  i.s  no  rea- 
son why  anyone  should  not  be  candid  about 
it.  the  tax  credit  proposal  is  a  tax  reduction. 
Senator  Willums.  It  is  a  subsidy. 


Mr.  Cook.  The  only  signifir^nce  of  the 
plant  account  in  connection  with  it  is  that 
It  is  used  as  the  measuring  stick,  if  you  will, 
to  determine  the  amount  of  the  tax  credit. 

Senator  W:lllams.  Would  you  characterize 
it  as  a  subsidy? 

I  think  that  colloquy  emphasizes  that, 
ahhouph  witnesses  who  favor  the  invest- 
ment credit  may  duck  and  dodge,  they 
cannot  avoid  the  ii  resistible  logic  of  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  subsidy,  that  any  t.me 
more  than  a  100-percent  depreciation  is 
provided — and  this  is  m  excess  of  100 
percent  depreciation — it  is  a  subsidy 

Under  the  circumstances,  even  those 
who  favor  the  investment  credit  have 
Gi-eat  difficulty  justify;ng  it.  because  over 
and  over  again  in  the  colloquy  Mr.  Cook. 
on  principle,  had  to  oppose  depreciation 
which  exceeded  100  perceni .  although 
that  IS  exactly  what  investment  credit  is. 
If  it  does  not  do  that,  it  does  not  do  any- 
thing, as  Mr.  Cook  pointed  out. 

There  is  another  colloquy  I  should  like 
to  read : 

Senator  Williams.  What  were  your  capi- 
tal expenditures  In  1960  and  1959? 

Mr.  Cook.  In  1960 — one  moment,  sir— I  do 
not  have  the  exact  figure  here.  Senator.  My 
recollection  was  that  It  was  about  $100  mil- 
lion In  1960. 

Senator  Kerr.  In  1961? 

Mr.  Cook.  It  would  be  approximately  the 
same  amount — In  1961  our  expenditures  were 
approximately  $97  million. 

Senator  Williams.  Approximately  $100 
million,  yes.  You  have  a  50-percent  expan- 
sion In  this  year's  expenditures  which  were 
budgeted  before  you  were  advised  of  the 
}X)S8iblllty  of  the  Incentive  credit. 

Mr.  Cook.  Yes,  Senator;  that  Is  correct. 

There  we  have  it,  Mr.  President.  This 
flitn  has  already  increased  its  investment 
50  percent,  and  it  did  it  before  there  was 
any  notion  of  investment  credit.  Now  it 
is  said  that  there  would  be  an  additional 
6-  or  8-percent  increase  if  they  could  get 
the  3-percent  credit, 

I  submit  that,  on  the  basis  of  this 
testimony  and  on  the  basis  of  \ery 
astut«  interrogation  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams!,  the  only  con- 
clusion one  can  i-each  is  that  tnere  would 
be  no  real  incentive  and  there  could  be 
no  real  incentive  for  utilities  in  getting 
the  3-percent  cut  which  would  be  al- 
lowed under  the  proposed  law .  and  that 
it  is  unjustified. 

AT.  A.  T    DOES  NOT  WANT  $75  MILLION 

I  come  back  to  the  testimony  by  Mr 
Dillon.  In  the  course  of  the  interroga- 
tion of  Mr,  Dillon  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  fMr.  Byrd].  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  sa.d: 

Consider  AT,  &  T  They  are  not  larking 
funds  or  progress,  they  are  one  of  the  leading 
companies  in  the  world  Is  It  true  that 
AT   <t  T    will  get  104  million'' 

That  was  on  the  assumption  by  the 
chanman  ti.at  there  was  to  be  a  4-per- 
cem  credit  for  utilities  It  is  to  be  3 
percent,  so  A.T  *.•  T.  would  get  $75  mil- 
lion. 

Secretary  Dillon  then  said  : 

I  aprce  with  evervthmg  you  have  to  say 
about  tlie  AT  fi  T  becau.se  we  are  recom- 
mending that  the  investment  credit  not  ap- 
ply to  the  AT  &  T  ,  and  they  don't  want 
it  to  apply  because  they  are  a  regulated  pub- 
lic utility  and  they  agree  with  us  it  shouldn't 
apply  to  regulated  public  utilities. 
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Thus  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury speaking  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  A.T.  &  T.  itself  have 
all  agreed  they  should  not  get  a  credit, 
yet  they  are  going  to  get  it.  It  is  written 
mto  the  bill.  They  are  going  to  get 
a  $75  million  a  year  credit  out  of  the 
Federal  Treasury  which  they  do  not 
want. 

A  little  further  on  the  chairman,  in 
questioning  Secretary  Dillon,   said: 

Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Stam  that  the 
loss  from  the  Investment  proposal  will  be 
$1  4  billion  the  first  year,  and  $2  4  billion 
In  the  10th  year? 

Secretary  Dillon.  I  think  our  figures  for 
10  years  probably  would  not  be  far  different 
from  Mr,  Stams,  but  we  do  not  think  there 
would  be  any  loss,  because  we  think,  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  bill,  there  will  be  a  great  deal 
more  busines.s,  a  great  deal  more  people 
employed,  a  great  deal  more  activity,  which 
will  all  bring  in  additional  taxes  which 
you  would  not  get  otherwise,  and  that, 
therefore,  this  would  ;>retty  well  otT.-,et  it.=?elf. 

This  is  always  the  argument  made  in 
respect  to  every  tax  cut.  It  is  always 
said,  "It  is  not  going  to  cost  anything." 
Of  course  that  is  impossible.  We  cannot 
cut  ta.xes  and  expect  to  set  back  more 
than  the  amount  by  which  we  reduce 
taxes.    It  cannot  be  done. 

In  the  instant  case,  it  is  doubtful  that 
there  would  be  any  stimulation.  The 
business  experts  say  that  in  the  first 
year,  the  year  with  most  impact,  the 
stimulation  in  investment  in  plant  and 
equipment  would  be  only  $300  million. 
We  will  not  get  back  much  money  if  the 
increase  in  the  investment  in  plant  and 
equipment  is  only  about  one-fourth  of 
the  tax  cut. 

I  submit  that  the  estimates  by  Mr.  Dil- 
lon are  wrong.  It  is  clear  there  would 
be  a  loss.  We  mi^ht  as  well  face  it.  The 
loss  wculd  double  by  the  end  of  10  years. 

DOUGLAS    EXPOSES    GRCjWTH     F.\LLACY 

A  little  further  along  in  the  testimony 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dougl.as], 
questioning  Mr.  Dillon,  said  this: 

If  a  supermarket  buys  100  pushwagons  in 
order  to  increase  the  speed  with  which  the 
suburban  housewife  may  move  through  the 
supermarket,  will  this  receive  an  8-perceiU — 

It  was  then  to  be  8  percent — 

investment  credit  In  order  that  the  .American 
supermarket  may  excel  those  m  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  West  Clermany.' 

Secretary  Dillon  It  will  make  our  cv.iw- 
merclai  dlstrlbuMon,  I  would  hope,  more 
etTectise  It  wlU  release  Individual  labor  for 
more  effective  work  in  lndu.'^try 

Sei;aU)r  Douglas  And,  Blmllnrly,  wlU  the 
credit  be  given  for  the  inhtallation  of  more 
shelve*  in  which  deodunuits  and  other  facial 
and  body  iilda  inny  be  purchased?  Will  thl« 
Increase  the  productive  efficiency  ol  the 
American  public  iuul  aid  In  the  rnrnpetitlon 
for  fiireli^n  market*  with  the  chemical  In- 
dustry fif  Oormany? 

Secretary  Dimon  I  am  not  ."(ure  th.it  a 
shelf  la  a  piece  of  equlptner.t 

That  wn.s  one  of  the  things  which  was 
rroommondod;  that  the  bill  provide  that 
ft  shelf  be  dcllned  aa  a  piece  of  equip- 
ment. 

Senntor  Douot.A."*  Well,  then,  would  nn 
i>tnml/fr  to  kill  flies  In  the  fiupermnrkot, 
which  !8  i\  certain  piece  of  tnnglhlr  property, 
receive  an  8-percent  Investment  credit  in 
order  that  the  glories  nf  the  American  trad- 


ing system  may  show  Its  superiority  to  those 
of  continental  Europe? 

Secretary  Dillon.  I  think  that  may  be  so. 

Senator  Douglas.  Would  this  apply  to  tan- 
gible personal  property  in  the  field  of  cotn- 
merciaUzed  recrea'^ion? 

Secretary  Dillon  Commercialized  recrea- 
tion, yes. 

Senator  Dougla.';  Would  a  ski  lift  In  Sun 
Valley  receive  the  8-percent  Investment 
credif 

Secretary  Dillon.  I  could  not  answer  that. 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  Is  equipment  or 
whether  that  is  real  property. 

Senator  Douglas.  It  would  be  used  as  an 
integral  part  of  what  Is  defined  as  the  pro- 
duction of  utilities'.' 

Secretary  Dillon  An  automatic  pin  set- 
ting machine 

Senator  Douglas.  Let  us  put  It  this  way: 

Would  you  say  that  the  purchase  of  skis 
and  snowshoes  by  Sun  Valley,  which  Is  cer- 
tainly tangible  personal  property,  would  re- 
ceive an  Investment  credit? 

Secretary  Dillon.  They  are  not  machinery 
and  equipment.    Tlaey  are  not 

S«:.ator  Douglas.  It  Is  tangible  personal 
property ' 

Secretary  Dillon.  I  think  you  will  see  the 
bill  applies  to  depreciable  equipment  and  I 
d3  not  think  personal  skis  are  depreciable 
equipment.  Senator. 

Senator  Douglas.  Tlien  what  about  the  ski 
lift? 

Secretary  Dillon.  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  would  be  or  not. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  put  It  this  way: 
Would  the  installation  of  a  popcorn  ma- 
chine in  the  Yankees'  ball  park,  which  would 
last  over  8  years,  be  subject  to  the  8-percent 
credit ' 

Secretary  Dillon.  If  that  Is  machinery  or 
ecjuipment 

Senator  Douglas.  It  Is  certainly  machinery, 
yes. 

Secretary  Dillon.  Then  it  would  be,  I 
would  assume. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  the  purpose  of  this, 
I  assume,  is  so  that  American  Industry  may 
l,.ave : 

(a)  A  faster  rate  of  growth;  and, 

(b)  That  it  may  compete  more  effective- 
ly with  the  European  Market. 

Secretary  Dillon  Senator.  I  agree  with 
you  that  these  may  be  considered  anomalies, 
but  that  is  not  the  purpose. 

Tlie  reason  for  their  inclusion  Is  that  we 
did  not  feel  that  it  was  possible  or  practica- 
ble to  start  a  whole  new  era  In  the  tax  law 
by  tryins  to  divide  out  just  where  was  Indus- 
trial equipment  and  where  was  commercial 
equlnment.  and  what  should  be  helped  and 
what  sh.^u'.d  not  be  helped,  because  we  would 
have  had  to  write  hundreds  of  pages  of  tax 
laws. 

Senator  Douglas.  You  have  taken  In  a 
pretty  broad  territory. 

Secretary  Dillon.  I  think  that  Is  correct, 
I  ai?ree  with  that 

Senator  Douglas  And  even  assuming  It  la 
n  giMid  idea,  is  not  the  question  whether  you 
slii.uiti  restrict  It  somewhat? 

I  do  not  wish  to  humiliate  you,  but  I  wovild 
like  t(5  Ro  on  with  some  further  lUustrntlons, 
ir  I  m.iv 

Secret, iry  Dillon  It  might  well  be  re- 
stiittcci  If  the  commlltee  decided  that  It 
cnn  di)  It. 

Sennt<5r  Doutii  as  W!i';i(l  an  eicnlator  In 
a  movie  house  be  rciTaided  »s  a  piece  of 
macli.i.c:',  .n.d  r([',!!ptn('i.'  ' 

Scent, iiv  i)::i(-N  To  Mint  I  would  htvve  to 
«fji\ln  RUe  the  siinie  answer: 

I  a;n  ni  •  «ure  wtietlier  that  Is  attached 
or  whether  it  is  equipment,  If  It  Is  a  itruc- 
turnl  pnrt  of  the  build! ng  It  wotild  not  be 
rllplhle  for  the  credit 

Rennti.r  Dot'O!  as  A  tnnvle  house  In  the 
(nine  w:\y'' 

Secretary  DittoN   Snme  wRy,  wherever  It 


Senator  Douglas.  The  Justification  for  this 
would  be  to  Increase  the  growth  rate  in  the 
United  States  and  also  to  enable  the  Ameri- 
can movie  houses  to  compete  more  eitectively 
with  foreign  movie  house.s  so  tliat  Americana 
would  stay  In  the  United  States  and  would 
watch  movies? 

Secretary  Dillon.  It  certainly  would  iielp 
the  escalator  business. 

Senator  Douglas  Or  possibly  the  foreigners 
would  come  here  in  order  to  avuid  walking 
upstairs? 

Secretary  Dillon.  It  would  employ  people 
making  escalators.  But,  on  reflection,  I  am 
quite  sure  that  an  escalator  would  not  quali- 
fy for  the  credit. 

Senator  Douglas    Now  may  I  a.sk  this: 

Would  this  include  the  installation  of 
automatic  cocktail  mixers  in  taverns? 

Secretary  Dillon.  I  think  it  includes  all 
restaurant  and  bar  equipment. 

This  includes  any  kind  of  cocktail 
mixer.  Any  kind  of  bar  equipment 
would  get  the  7-percent  credit  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill. 

I  continue  the  quotation : 

Senator  Douglas  And  tins  is  done  to  in- 
crease the  growth  rate  and  al.so  enable  Amer- 
ican industry  to  compete  more  eiTectively 
with  foreign  Industry? 

Would  the  Installation — let  the  record  show 
the  Secretary  did   not  reply. 

Senator  Gore.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  all  fair- 
ness, I  think  the  record  should  show  that 
he  did  smile. 

Senator  Douglas.  Would  the  Installation  of 
glass-top  tables  in  the  21  Club  In  New  York 
be  regarded  as  equipment  upon  which  an 
8-percent  Investment  credit  would  be  given? 

Secretary  Dillon.  Any  equipment  having 
a  useful  life  of  more  than  4  years  would  get 
at  least  one-third  of  the  credit. 

Senator  Douglas.  Yes. 

I  take  it  the  answer  is  "Ye.s  " 

AJid  this  also  will  increase  tiie  growth 
rate.  I  assume,  and  will  enable  American  In- 
dustry to  compete  more  effectively. 

Win  the  provision  of  floodlights  in  a 
burlesque  house  of  dubious  reputation  get 
an  8-percent  Investment  credit? 

Secretary  Dillon,  I  hope  we  do  not  have 
any  more  such  dubious   reputation   houses. 

Senator  Douglas.  But  I  mean,  assuming 
that  they  exist,  would  they  get  an  invest- 
ment credit? 

Secretary  Dillon.  Again,  th.it  Is  a  piece 
of  equipment,  if  the  law,  as  presently  writ- 
ten, is  passed. 

Senator  Douglas,  krc  you  not  interpreting 
economic  growth  rather  broadly? 

Secretary  Dillon.  If  this  committee  can 
find  a  way  in  which  to  change  this.  It  would 
be  all  right,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out 
here.  Just  to  make  it  clear,  that  all  the  other 
alternative  suggestions  for  providing  incen- 
tives to  growth  have  Just  the  siinie  pn^blem. 
They  all  apply  to  all  sorts  of  equipment. 
There  Is  no  difference  In  that  regard  between 
the  suggestion  that  we  have  made  and  the 
alternative  suggcetions  for  triple  declining 
balance  depreciation  and  more  rajild  depre- 
ciation of  one  'vpc  or  mioTher 

Senator  Doui.i  as  Mr  Secretary  m  10ri4 
your  predeeeSFor  ^('■•I'tary  Humphrey,  np- 
penred  before  lJil»  c.  tnmtttee  and  nsked  tiinf 
a  4-percent  dividend  credit  be  nil'  wed  m 
order  to  stimulate,  a.s  he  .xnid  the  percentnk'e 
of  corporate  financing'  uiuch  would  be  con- 
ducted through  Mil'  p\irchaf.e  of  equity 
•hares. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Douc.i.a.i  Now  I  take  it  from  youi 
statement  that  you  have  found  that  4  per- 
cent which  was  granted  hni  hnd  no  effect 
In  stimulating  the  porcentage  of  (orpurute 
Ananolng  carried  on  by  the  purcliu*e  of 
equities? 

Secretary  Dillon,  No,  It  hat  not. 
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Senator  Douglas,  Yet.  you  think  that  an  8- 
percent  Investment  credit  will  ."itlmulate  the 
total  Invectmenf 

Secretary  Dillon  Very  much  so  because  it 
Is  a  totally  different  type  of  credit. 

Senator  Douglas.  If  Mr.  Humphrey  was 
wrong  on  4  percent,  may  you  not  be  wrong 
on  8  percent? 

Secretary  Dillon  I  do  not  think  in  this 
case  that  we  are  likely  to  be  vprong:  this  same 
type  of  law  has  been  in  effect  in  many  other 
countries,  and  it  has  clearly  stimulated  in- 
vestment there  So  I  assume  the  same  thing 
would  happen  h«>re. 

UNITED    kingdom.    HOLLAND,    BELGIUM    TO    TAKE 

inadequate  examples 

Though  tlie  tax  credit  may  have  been 
in  ellect  in  Holland  and  Belgium,  there 
is  not  suflTicirnt  evidence  either  that  it 
has  worked  in  Holland  or  Belgium,  or 
that  if  it  has  worked  in  a  country  that 
small,  it  would  work  in  our  couiitry 
It  has  been  in  effect  in  England  i  and 
I  submit  the  evidence  shows  that  it  has 
not  stimulated  imprcssinc  growth  in 
England.  England  i.s  far  more  compara- 
ble to  this  country  tlian  Belt:ium  or  Hol- 
land is.  They  have  a  lower  rate  of 
growth  than  we  have  in  this  country. 
That  is  the  sum  total  of  all  experience 
with  investment  credit.  So  the  state- 
ment by  Sccretarj'  Dillon  that  it  has 
been  in  effect  in  other  countries  and 
has  stimulated  the  investment  there  docs 
not  stand  up.  1  here  is  no  record  to  cor- 
roborate it. 

INCENTIVE     ELIMINATED     BY     WAYS     AND     MEANS 

Senator  Douglas  said: 

Now,  as  I  remember  It.  In  the  draft  which 
you  submitted  last  year  to  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  you  provided  that 
the  investment  credit  would  only  be  granted 
on  the  net  Investment,  the  Investment  over 
and  above  depreciation.    Is  that  true? 

Secretary  Dillon.  That  was  the  original 
proposal.  Well,  now.  It  was  not  only  on 
that.  It  would  be  a  15-percent  credit  on 
that,  and  then  it  was  a  C-percent  credit  on 
the  amount  that  was  between  50  percent 
of  depreciation  and  100  percent  of  deprecia- 
tion. 

Senator  Douglas,  But  now  this  credit  is 
allowed  for  gross  investment  so  that  a  mere 
replacement  of  wornout  machinery  assumes 
the  8-percent  credit  as  well  as  an  addition. 

Secretan,'  Dillion  pointed  out  that  that 
is  what  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
decided  to  do. 

Senator  Douglas.  The  bill  In  this  present 
form  provides  for  this  Investment  credit  for 
the  Investment  that  would  be  made  anyway 
In  the  absence  of  credit;  Isn't  that  true? 

Secretary  Dillon.  That  Is  true.  And  in 
the  same  fashion  aa  any  sort  of  further 
ftccelcratlon   of  depreciation 

Senator  Douglas.  It  ic,  therefore,  a  bonus 
on  investment  which  would  occur  anyway. 

Secretary  DaLON.  To  the  same  extent  that 
any  such  change  In  depreciation  would  be, 
yes. 

Senator  DouoLAi.  Well,  If  we  want  to  stim- 
ulate Investment,  wouldn't  it  be  bcttrr  to 
have  the  credit  on  the  margin. il  dr.  im  s.i, 
on  the  Investment  which  would  it  im  n.ide 
In  the  absence  of  such  credit  or  M.r  n  ;.t- 
mcnts  In  exceei  of  the  previous  rate  of  in- 
vestment   either    for    the    Industry   or    for 

Seoreti.ry  Dkion  Possibly  tlic  previous 
r:>te  of  Investment  If  we  can  find  the  propr  r 
lurmulo.  What  you  suggest  might  have  been 
very  great  effect,  Senator,  and  might  be  more 
reasonable, 

Tho  formulii  we  KUt^.Mstrd  did  not  work  In 
many  cusea  b(  cnute.  for  inft.mce,  the  rail- 


roads have  very  large  depreciation.  Unfor- 
tunately, they  do  not  have  very  large  earn- 
ings now.  Therefore,  any  percentage  for- 
mula over  and  above  depreciation  was  of  no 
help  to  them. 

The  reason  I  read  that  part  is  because 
I  want  to  stress  what  Secretary  Dillon 
said.  He  is  honest.  It  is  not  his  faul'. 
It  IS  the  fault  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  What  the  Hou.sc  de- 
cided to  dc^  was  to  decide  that  in.stead 
of  providino;  a  fairly  substantial  credit 
on  tho  additional  investment,  it  would 
provide  a  credit  on  the  whole  gross  in- 
vestment. Why  did  it  do  so?  It  did  so 
because  it  was  said  that  the  railroads 
and  other  industries  could  not  get  much 
advaniase  out  of  a  credit  which  was  only 
on  the  additional  investment. 
TO  i:c:u:e  declining  industry  killed  credit 

I  submit  that  is  exactly  th"  trouble. 
Sur(  ly  they  would  not  get  the  advantage. 
Why?  Because  they  are  not  going  to 
increase  their  investment.  The  whole 
purpose  of  the  investment  credit,  if  it 
has  any  purpose  at  all,  is  to  increase 
investment.  But  the  program  luas  been 
changed  and  modified  so  as  to  permit  the 
railroads  to  come  in.  even  though  they 
are  declining  in  their  investment  in  plant 
and  equipment.  They  were  permitted 
to  come  in  because,  it  was  said,  thoy 
\^ould  otherwise  be  discriminated 
against. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  excellent  ob- 
ject lesson  in  what  happens  when  a 
country  tries  to  insert  a  tax  gimmick  of 
that  kind  in  the  tax  laws.  It  continues 
to  spread,  without  any  relationship  to  its 
fundamental  pui-pose  of  increasing 
growth.  What  has  happened  is  that  the 
growth-increasing  effect  is  all  but  gone. 
Business  reaction  is  clear  that  it  will  only 
increase  by  a  tiny,  insignificant  amount. 
But  the  loss  to  the  Treasury  v.  ill  be  fan- 
tastically increased. 

The  old,  original  proposal  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  would  have  lost  far 
less  to  the  Treasury  than  the  present 
proposal. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.scnt  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  colloquy  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  IMr.  Douglas!  and 
Mr.  Dillon  in  the  marked  pages  that  I 
have  before  me,  that  is,  the  remainder 
of  page  438  and  the  fii'st  one-third  of 
page  439,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RECORf). 

Thei-e  being  no  objt^ction,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows  i 

So  we  had  to  And  some  otlicr  formula  It 
turned  out  that  there  were  a  gfxxl  many 
Indu'TirA  ,,f  that  n;iture,  and  many  ac- 
eount;i!,>  testified  that  there  w  ,vild  t>e  all 
Bortd  :  ac,-,'vintlng  pro!)lcm.'«  as  t  whut  was 
and  wi.  ;  wa»  not  proper  drprei  KJti  -n  utu! 
then:  >:t'  tlie  Ways  and  Mcnii.i  CvJinmit  tee 
did  decide  il..s  wa«  the  flnipler  method 

I  must  sa\  w"  wi'ie  coiulncrd  tl.:;t  tux 
simplification,  that  the  advantUites  of  ease 
of  I  dmlnlstratlon,  were  very  large  in  this 
simple  approach  compared  to  tiie  other 

Senator  Douolai,  My  offhand  JucU*mrnt  Ik 
that  3rou  are  going  to  Ijc  paying  hnv.w^  to 
firms  which  do  not  need  tlie  bonunfn  Ir.  order 
to  iiinulate  Investment*  for  Items  whicli 
arc  ;  MOV  dublou*  value  in  our  cc  noUili- 
I  :  ■.','!,  ..Oil  ,o  I  o:  roinpctlllon  \sltl,  :  iioj,:!; 
coui.fi'ic!    .  ■    Lit  a.K  that  iR  coiirenicd 

Hut  I  l,,uc  a  furthf.-  'lijcction  as  of  this 
n.    .r<-i.t    I,    tl.i.'    pin;.    ;i!.d   tbi>t    ih  wtienrver 


we  make  deductions  from  tiixes  la^*d  rn 
ways  in  wiilch  incfine  is  spent,  we  cj>o:".  i:p 
tlie  dcKjr  to  tremendous  abuse.". 

Congress  has  now  before  ii  or  the  Senat* 
lias  before  It,  H.R.  10  which  would  provide 
partial  tax  exemption  for  voluntary  contribu- 
tions to  the  self-employed  for  pensions. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  and  I  have 
opposed  that  measure,  and  I  assume  we  will 
oppose  It  In  the  future.  But  it  may  well 
pass. 

If  this  passes,  the  same  jirlncipk  will  in- 
evitably be  extended  to  civil  service,  to  those 
on  social  security,  to  those  on  railway  retire- 
ment, to  a  whole  range  ol  benefits. 

Every  one  of  us  gets  a  big  volume  of  cor- 
respondence asking  that  similar  deductions 
be  n;ade  for  the  cost  of  educating  children  up 
to  and  through  the  college  level. 

If  you  make  a  deduction,  and  this  Is  a 
deduction  from  taxes  not  from  taxable  In- 
come, but  from  taxes,  there  wdll  be  claims 
that  you  should  make  similar  deductions  for 
the  pt;rchase  of  homes  In  order  to  encourage 
homeownershlp. 

I  think  In  your  very  laudable  desire  to  close 
loopholes  you  are  now  opening  up  one  of  the 
possibilities  for  the  biggest  loopholes  of  all. 

CORE  SPOTS  three  TAX  CREDIT  FALLACIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  ablest  Members  of  this 
body  is  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  IMr.  Gore].  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  a  remarkable  grasp 
ol  fiscal,  financial,  and  tax  policy.  He 
made  what  I  thought  was  a  brilliant 
analysis  of  investment  credit  during  the 
hearings. 

The  investment  credit  is  ba.^ed  upon 
three  fallacious  principles.  They  are 
wrong.  The  first  fallacy,  the  first  error, 
is  that  U.S.  tax  ixilicy  should  and  must 
conform  to  the  tax  policies  of  other  in- 
dustrialized nations. 

Said  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  : 

The  United  States.  I  have  conceived.  Is  a 
leader  in  the  free  world  economy.  You  say, 
let  me  read  from  your  statement,  that — 
"it  Is  essential  to  our  competitive  position 
and  markets,  both  here  and  abroad,  that 
American  Industry  be  put  on  the  same  basis 
as  foreign  Industry." 

Now.  if  we  do  that,  we  let  the  plutocrat 
Industrialists,  who  seem  to  dominate  in  West 
Germany,  and  the  Tory  government  In  Eng- 
land, fix  the  tax  policy  of  the  United  States. 

If  we  compete  with  them  In  their  present 
preferential  tax  treatment,  then  suppose  they 
up  us  again,  must  we  again  meet  their  stand- 
ards? 

Secretary  Dillon.  I  think  that  Is  a  very 
real  and  dlfllcult  problem.  I  would  not  say 
that  the  European  governments  are  generally 
all  conservative  governments,  becaufe  the 
government  that  gives  probably  the  greatest 
benefits  to  Industry  for  depreciation  Is  the 
Socialist  government  of  Sweden.  So  It  Is  a 
general  thing  In  European  tax  policy  that 
they  do  give  substantially  greater  benefits  for 
writeoffs  of  depreciation  thon  we  do. 

Now  we  are  in  a  world  that  Is  a  competitive 
world,  and  the  thing  I  Just  cannot  see  is  how 
we  are  going  to  compete  unless  we  allow  our 
industry  to  compete  '  n  as.  even  basis  with 
these  f'^retpr  roinijetlfore 

I  d  :  •  like  nny  more  than  you,  having  to 
P".'s  1  us  r  ro.act  provisions  because  they 
arc   'i.r  t\;)r  (f  provisions  that  have  been 

(■:,;i    ;  I'!  f    wvw  !,(■;  f  f  '!e 

I  -^  old  liic  t  -  !:;;!.k  thai  we  could  operote 
nil  by  ourselves. 

But  I  Just  do  not  fee!  wr  r.rr  in  n  vncuum. 
nnd  I  think  we  are  f.o  i!,^'  a  very  teai  com- 
pctUlve  situation,  and  t!..^  jk.iMi  oi;,r  y  ap- 
plies to  the  question  of  t?  r  <!.  ice  t>etween 
Investment  in  this  count;  \    u:,d  ii.MMinent 
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..vpLPrt^  II  r«i<.»lulv  \»  true  that  nn  Aliu'i- 
ic.vn  iuni|»t»ny  U\>\\  i«  rti)l«i  tn  iiutKf  iluu  I'hiiifn 
(■  In  lu'ltiM  U»<rtlil\PHl  If  II  invfiil*  Ita  niHiiry 
,,vdr,t<ii*  tli«u\   II   II   iKSfeiB  II   l^nni  tiiilny  on 

t  li'n  Ititkl" 

M'lHtlnl     {\\\**>     Vii\|    lin\i<    lU.APtl    III    I'lilM'i'l 

iiii>  lui'lMHihlliU  U'PHimPhi  "I   iniiimi'  I'liininl 

IiIiIiiimI  IIV  niir  I'll  Ui'liB 

HtMlPliUV    IKIIIIN      (MllV     |iiHl     "I     I'       P*iV|il 

|iM    ihn    iiivoainiKiii    I'liMlu     whil  I)    I*   u    vi'iv 
ii\i|iHi  inhi   piMi    iu\il  lh»<  iit'nimnhi  '"I  i|i>|iit' 
1  UMiui      Vkn    i'nlU\"l     I'liliml     lltnl     t>V     I'lH'IM'i 

i.i«  m»<(i«nM'«i  W»«  i'iu\  i'hIv  I'liiiO'l  il«'»i  i'\ 
ruMulUlHi  iiiniiiriMi\|iH'«  l-i  liii«iin'«»  ikh' 
III  hHiHK  will)  lhiin«>  nl«iH.ti|  iiiM'iumv  Uu'iv 
!■  ii.i  iiilii'i  vviiy  III  ili'liin  H 

BIMlMl"!    «l'>t»>       IIh»I    tUlllnM    lllunllHlrB   thP 
).iillt'V    nr     lilt'    llfmllHlll    If    III"    <•  "     tt.  vtMM 
m«<ll»     >llillt>llnh««    I'l    IMiUih     ln^    ,  ,.|,,  |i«<.l"H« 
tut       )HI«llu<aii  til"      niiV»'l  linitMll      111      Wi«l 

(♦rtlWfMlV  illllliiUKh  t  ll"  l*"l  i»«h  V"M  I" 
MUtPP  \VU1>   l|\l«     |>1|I«U>">  11    t*""'  ^    Mtl'lf't    Willi  IV 

the  innpi  iif  III"  ppiipl"  'U«'  uixliM'puliI  i>''"- 
pip  uiu|prrini«\im«>  thp  t"""'^'"  '*""•  "*•'  P"^'- 
IrUPK  lit  IMP  It'w  muxlinli'fil  Yrt  llilp  invrni- 
tiipiit  'TPdlt  I"  lulvn'iiipit  "H  ihp  lu\sl«  ih.ii 
wp    mviof    nin'rh   Wrst    (inmiuw     mul   nihri 

Brforo  I  ho  furtluMV  I  wl.sh  In  snv  that 
thnt  IS  exactly  the  poitit  I  made  before. 
I  wish  to  emphasize  and  underUne  it. 
We  are  leadme  the  world  We  are  not 
losmu  out  Our  plant  Is  not  less  effi- 
cient. It  is  more  efTicient  Our  in- 
dustry does  a  better  Job.  The  hard. 
touBh,  objective,  stubborn  answer  that 
will  not  ^o  away,  that  caniiot  be  refuted, 
is  that  we  have  a  very  favorable  bal- 
ance of  trade  on  commercial  exports, 
where  we  compete  abroad 

We  sell  more  abroad  than  other  coun- 
tries sell  abroad  We  have  a  favorable 
balance  of  trade.  They  have  an  uii- 
favorable  balance  of  trade  It  is  an 
essential  fact.  This  establi.^hes  the  fact 
thai  we  are  more  efScient.  in  spite  of  our 
higher  standard  of  livmp.  and  higher 
wages.  Notwithstanding  all  that,  we 
still  can  outsell  every  country  in  the 
world  To  say  that  somehow  or  other 
because  other  countries  have  been  s;row- 
in?  from  virtually  nothing  we  should 
therefore  drastically  modify  our  tax 
system  to  provide  a  privile;ie  that  busi- 
ness does  not  want  and  says  will  not 
work,  does  not  add  up  It  does  not  make 
sense. 

Senator  Gore  goes  on  to  say : 

Thai  leads  to  the  second  of  what  I  re::ard  as 
fallacious  premlj^es  You  propose  to  give  un- 
justified benefits  to  just  about  all  types  of 
business  and  industry  In  the  United  States. 
the  overwhelming  proportion  of  which  is  not 
engajjed  in  foreign  commerce,  and  does  not 
make  any  significant  contribution  to  foreign 
commerce,  on  the  grounds  that  such  bene- 
fits  are  necessary  for  U^.  industry  to  com- 
pete Internationally. 

Now,  I  will  not  cite  e.\aniplo,'=  Bn'h  .'^ei.- 
ator  WiLLi,^Ms  and  Senator  Douglas  cued 
them,  I  cuuld  c^le  hundreds  of  them,  as  I 
am  sure  you  could,  such  as  elevators  in  a 
downtown  parking  garage. 

Yet  all  these  people,  the  bowling  alleys — 
I  said  I  would  not  cite  more  of  them — are 
given  this  unjustified  tiix  benefit  mi  the  basis 
that  the  small  percentage  of  our  industry  and 
business  engaged  in  International  commerce 
needs  ta.x  breaks  to  compete,  because  the  in- 
dustrialists of  Germany  and  Sweden  and 
England  have  such  breaks  and  benefits. 

I  said  I  would  not  ask  you  a  lot  of  ques- 
tions. 

Secretary  Dillon  Sliall  I  C'mment  on 
that? 

Senator  Gorf    Yes.  yes,  indeed. 


.-iiM'itM.ii V  liiii    N    1  >>    Will  ».iv  ilml  on»  Of 

l|\p     Imnli'     Uiliaillin     1    i|      tlUn     pi      ("nil      rtlUl     \\\f> 

IcimMll    I    U'l^t*    I'l"'     '""I    '^I'l    '<    I    ^t)l   MtV»rl 

111  iiin|iiniii iv    u  iiii'   I'.ii'iii* «' (>f»u*yin»i\w» 
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piiiiM'Xi  .iiii  iiii  II'        ,,|.'ii!  Afii  And  lo 
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I,.,  I    Ik   piUI'Ul^     Uii|iiHHUl,   Wi)l»'l\    U    \\\*   !'•«• 

>.i,ii  \viuiii  I"    iniiiii  "III  <^y  HiiiM*  IvuiiU)  in 
iiiii  (t.|niii    ii  liiii  t'lv-iiii'tU'ii  r»i\»ntMI  iif  !!*»»• 
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iho  iiM\e     III.'  hui  u  w»  e«n  hitKlly 
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Bieater  mle  m  tin  dt  !en8e  of  the  free 
woild  This  Is  the  way  In  which  we 
can  reduce  our  balance-of -payment 
problem 

Furthermore,  one  other  reason  our 
balance  of  payment  is  adverse  is  due  to 
American  investment  abroad.  That 
means  that  as  the  years  pass  there  will 
be  a  yreater  return  on  capital  from 
abroai  to  this  country.  That  means 
that  basically  our  creditor  position  is  be- 
ing built  up  and  reinforced  and  strength- 
ened, and  it  is  certain  that  we  are  go- 
in'4  to  get  greater  returns  from  abroad, 
and  not  less, 

Ihen  Secretary  Dillon  goes  on  to  say: 

We  do  feel  that  an  increase  In  Investment 
and  the  rate  of  Investment  Is  necessary  for 
the  economic  growth  of  this  country  and  to 
s<ilve  the  problems  of  growth  and  unemploy- 
ment here  In  this  country. 

We  do  feel  that  this  can  be  brought  about — 
will  be  brought  about — by  the  Investment 
credit,  and  in  that  aspect  these  other  types 
of  Investments  take  on  a  somewhat  different 
characteristic:  Different  industries,  no  mat- 
ter how  unimportant  they  may  be  for  ex- 
ports, are  vitally  important  because  they 
give  employment  and  ore  part  of  our  overall 
economy  here  at  home.  And  we  do  feel  that 
this  is  an  important  part  of  our  economic 
growth. 

Investment  is  the  one  kind  of  spend- 
In.ii  which  has  been  stimulated  over  and 
over  again  since  1954.  The  whole  1954 
Revenue  Act  was  designed  to  encourage 
investment.  The  action  taken  earlier 
this  year  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  reducing  the  depreciation 
rate,  was  designed  to  increase  consumer 
demand.  It  was  a  tax  cut  designed  for 
business,  so  that  it  could  increase  invest- 
ment. That  is  where  we  have  concen- 
trated our  attention.  This  is  where  we  do 
not  need  it.  The  facts  are  clear  that 
we  do  not  need  it,  because  we  already 
have  excess  capacity.  As  the  McGraw- 
Hill  survey  showed  we  have,  we  will  this 
year  have  the  biggest  investment  in  plant 
and  equipment  we  have  ever  had.  It 
will  be  bigger  next  year,  and  bigger 
every  year  thereafter.  Most  of  it  is  from 
modernizing  at  a  very  rapid  rate. 

Senator  Gore  then  says: 

Well,  that  leads  to  the  third  premise  which 
I  regard  as  fallacious,  and  that  Is  that  you 
i.rge    more    productive    capacity    when    idle 
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Und  which  1  Iri  ;  must  1)1'  ralli'd  lo  the 
ttttentlun  o!  tie  Sinntc  included  an  ex- 
cellent stnicmrnt  by  Mr  Waller  A 
Slowlnskl.  of  the  Cluvinbi'r  of  c'dmiiu  in 
of  the  United  States.  His  statenn  tit  is 
less  than  one  page  In  Imn  h.  It  m  worth 
emphasizing  and  coir,in'n;;n     nn: 

At  yesterday's  hearlius  ,1,0  -1  rretary  of 
the  Treasury  Indicated  the  Ciminber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  had  not  taken  a 
position  on  the  investment  Incentive  credit 
at  Its  l»st  tax  policy  committee  meeting. 
This  is  In  error.  The  chamber  h.as  con- 
sistently opposed  the  Investment  Incentive 
credit  in  each  of  Its  several  forms  which 
have  been  considered  by  the  chambers  com- 
mittee on  taxation  as  well  as  its  board  of 
directors. 

In  each  case  the  vote  has  been  adverse  to 
this  type  of  Investment  subsidy. 

The  chamber  again  recommends  against 
the  adoption  of  this  novel  and  untried  pref- 
erential tax  credit  subsidy  for  business.  It 
Is  unnecessarily  complex  and  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  administer  such  new  concepts  In  our 
code  as  '"section  38  property,"  "qualified  in- 
vestments," "carryover  adjustments,"  and 
"unused  credit  years." 

The  opposition  by  the  chamber  to  the  tax 
credit  is  not  Influenced  in  any  manner  by  the 
other  proposals  contained  In  H  R.  10650.  If 
all  other  sections  were  stripped  from  this 
bill,  the  position  of  the  chamber  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  tax  credit  as  a  subsidy  would 
remain. 

The  Investment  Incentive  credit  has  no 
place  In  an  Income  tax  law.  Its  rate  (now 
at  7  percent)  and  Its  tenure  (somewhat  un- 
certain) continue  to  be  uncertain  In  the  light 
of  the  last-minute  downward  changes  which 
occurred  during  the  lost  few  days  of  March 
In  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

The  credit  gives  preferential  tax  treatment 
to  certain  taxpayers  In  favored  groups. 

It  may  actually  be  a  windfall  to  a  business 
which  had  already  fortuitously  planned  to 
purchase  new  facilities  later  in  1962,  On 
the  other  hand  It  will  work  against  small 
businesses  or  lose  companies  which  have  no 
current  funds  for  expansion  or  no  taxable 
Income  to  be  offset  by  the  credit. 

More  importantly,  the  adoption  of  the 
credit  at  a  revenue  loss  of  at  least  $1,175  bil- 
lion may  prejudice  and  delay  meaningful 
depreciation  reform  promised  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  this  spring. 

*  •  *  *  « 

Many  countries  provide  such  Initial  al- 
lowances to  measure  reasonably  the  cost  of 
first-year  obsolescence.  This  type  of  Initial 
allowance  has  already  been  adopted  in  our 
Internal  Revenue  Code  on  a  small  scale  in  the 
20-percent  first-year  depreciation  allowance 
for  small  business  in  section  179  of  the  code, 
but  it  Is  limited  to  $10,000. 
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The  i'!i'i)iif-p(l  ..red;!  ip  a  nicana  for  pro- 
viding varyuu  degrees  of  relief  for  some  tax- 
payers but  not  for  others.  It  is  not  In  form 
or  substance  a  part  of.  or  In  substitution  for. 
or  in  addition  to.  or  0  companion  of,  depreci- 
ation reform  It  would  simply  provide  reduc- 
tion In  effective  tax  rates  for  taxpayers  who 
use  their  Income,  or  other  funds,  as  the  Gov- 
ernment thinks  is  best  for  the  economy  at 
a  partlcuar  time 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  promote  and 
discuss  the  Investment  tax  credit  apart  from 
the  price  which  It  would  exact  In  terms  of 
other  changes  In  the  tax  law.  Even  without 
the  exaction  of  such  a  price,  we  would  op- 
pose the  credit  for  the  reasons  set  forth  In 
the  appendix  attached  hereto.  Very  simply, 
we  believe  that  tax  reduction  should  be  af- 
forded by  direct  means.  We  would  take  this 
position  even  If.  in  our  opinion,  all  of  the 
other  provisions  of  H  R.  10650  constituted 
sound  tax  policy. 

Consistently,  we  would  not  favor  legisla- 
tion of  the  character  of  H.R.  10650,  even  If 
the  tax  reduction  feature  were  of  the  kind 
to  which  we  subscribe.  Despite  any  seeming 
temporary  advantage,  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  reshuffling  approach  offers  significant 
promise  for  the  reduction  of  the  tax  burden 
on  capital  accumulation  and  use.  Instead, 
as  I  have  Indicated,  we  look  upon  it  as  pro- 
viding a  green  light  for  more  Federal  spend- 
ing, which  would  tend  to  perpetuate  or  even 
Increase  the  restraint  of  taxation  on  capital 
formation  and  economic  progress.  This  is 
why  we  say  that  H.R.  10650  would  provide  a 
red  light  against  adequate  growth  In  the  pri- 
vate economy.  We  believe  that  the  whole 
approach  reflected  In  H.R.  10650  should  be 
abandoned  and  that  Instead  the  Govern- 
ment should  turn  to  an  alternative  program 
of  releasing  the  tax  blocks  to  economic 
growth,  combined  with  reduction  and  con- 
trol of  the  spending  level. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  more 
detailed  explanation  of  Mr  ScafT's  po.si- 
tion  on  behalf  of  the  National  As.socia- 
tion  of  Manufacturers,  appearing  on 
pages  536  and  537  of  the  hearings,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoRn, 
?s  follows: 

Appendix — Investment  Tax  CREorr 
l._  Nature   of   credit:    In   the    administra- 
tion's advocacy  of  an  investment  tax  credit, 
there  has  been  a  persistent  tendency  to  view 
it  as  being  a  part  of.  or  in  substitution  for. 
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property   CRteforlcs    in    varying    j;   1    • 
to  profits. 

This  is  only  to  say  tl'.it  vv  manipulation 
of  the  economy  Is  a  twi-eciiTii  <!wnrd,  Tav- 
orlng  and  penalizing  by  1  v  ,;,:■.  j,re  actually 
one  and  the  same  thing  The  abortive  un- 
distributed profits  tax  of  1936  placed  the 
emphasis  on  penal'zlng,  but,  ns  against  those 
penalized,  the  result  would  have  been  to 
favor  those  who  conformed  to  the  Govern- 
ment-desired piittern  of  economic  action. 

Whether  the  carrot  or  the  stlc't  is  used, 
the  end  result  of  this  kind  of  device  Is  the 
same.  Those  who  do  what  the  Government 
wants  done  at  a  particular  time  are  favored, 
and  there  who  for  whatever  reason  do  not 
are  penalized. 

4  Economic  effect :  Despite  Its  subsidy  na- 
ture, there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  an 
Investment  tax  credit  would  make  any 
greater  contribution  to  sustained,  long-range 
econorak:  growth  than  would  result  from 
release  to  burlness  through  orthodox  means 
of  a  comparable  amount  of  tax  dollars,  for 
the   following   reasons: 

(a)  If  the  administration  had  stayed  with 
Its  original  Implication  of  a  short-term, 
"stimulative"  device,  there  may  have  been 
rome  tendency  for  busine.'^s  to  ni.ove  forward 
its  plans  for  expenditure  In  affected  cate- 
gories In  order  to  get  sure  advantages  of  the 
credit  W'hen  the  administration  shifted  to 
an  all-out  context  of  permanency,  it  elimi- 
nated the  reason  for  moving  expenditures 
forward.  The  fact  that  the  word  "stimula- 
tion," with  Its  short-term  or  temporary,  ar- 
tificial meaning.  Is  still  used  In  advocating 
the  credit,  does  not  Impart  character  to  the 
credit  that  does  not  otherwise  exist.  Refer- 
ence to  "stimulation"  of  long-term  economic 
growth  Is  an  incongruity. 

(b)  Regardless  of  the  short-term  or  long- 
term  nature  of  the  credit,  however,  or  the 
semantics  used  In  promoting  It.  It  could 
have  no  more  effect  than  the  tax  dollars  in- 
voU'ed  except  as  (1)  business  diverted  funds 
from  other  uses  to  expenditure  for  affected 
categories  of  property,  or  (11)  makes  more 
use  of  bank  credit  than  otherwise  would 
be  the  case. 

In  a  short-range  context,  it  might  be  that 
a  credit  would  excite  business  to  make  some- 
what greater  u?e  of  bank  credit  than  other- 
wise v^ould  be  the  case.  However,  such  an 
excitement  could  not  be  given  effect  for  long, 
unless  the  Nation  were  to  accept  a  continu- 
ally Inflationary  expansion  of  bank  credit, 
or  credit  were  to  be  diveiied  from  other  uses. 
When  the  economy  aciiieves  full  recovery,  we 
inevitably  will  be  faced  with  a  new  period 
of  financial  tightness.  Under  such  condi- 
tions, there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  an 
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covers  plant  as  well  aa  productive  equipment. 
The  credit  has  not  solved  their  iiroblemi  of 
an  uneconomic  tax  structure,  and  it  la  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  It  would  solve  ours, 

6.  The  basic  tax  problem:  Except  for  the 
excessive  and  uneconomic  use  of  tax  rates 
and  methods,  there  would  be  no  reason  to 
advocate  an  investment  lax  credit.  In  view 
of  the  need  in  the  national  interest  to  re- 
move the  tax  blocks  to  greater  economic 
growth,  It  Is  unfortunate  that  nearly  a  year 
has  now  been  taken  In  discussion  of  a  device 
that  runs  around  the  problem  Instead  of 
meeting  it.  The  public  welfare  win  suffer 
further  if  consideration  of  t;.:!-  drvlce  con- 
tinues to  becloud  tax  dlscuff.;   :.? 

7.  Principles  of  credit:  Through  less  com- 
plicated and  manipulative  than  the  original 
credit  proposed,  the  flat  credit  Is  no  different 
In  basic  principle.  As  would  be  expected, 
some  of  the  testimony  against  the  credit  In 
the  1961  hearings  was  primarily  directed  at 
the  complications  of  the  then -pending  pro- 
posal. But  a  great  part  If  not  the  bulk  of 
the  testimony  reflected  opposition  or  dlssat- 
l£factlon  with  the  credit  principle  Itself. 

Mr.  PROXMTRE.  Once  again,  I  em- 
phasize that  when  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers  takes  a  position 
on  legislation  of  this  kind,  on  legislation 
that  is  alleged  to  relate  to  the  ability 
of  our  firms  to  be  able  to  compete  with 
firms  overseas  in  manufacturing,  and 
when  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers takes  a  position  emphatically 
and  clearly  against  the  investment  tax 
credit,  and  when  they  document  it,  as 
I  think  aiyone  who  reads  the  Record 
can  see  they  document  it,  we  should  pay 
very  respectful  attention  to  it. 

AfX-CIO     EMPHATICALLT     OPPOSES     INVESTMENT 
CREDIT 

One  of  the  outstanding  economists  in 
the  country  is  Stanley  Ruttenberg,  of  the 
AFL-CIO.  Not  only  is  he  a  fine  econ- 
omist; he  is  an  esteemed  gentleman,  who 
appeared  before  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  representing  the  considered 
opinion  of  the  leadership  of  the  13  mil- 
lion men  and  women  who  make  up  the 
AFL-CIO.  In  the  course  of  his  appear- 
ance before  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
he  said : 

We  cannot  and  we  do  not  support  the 
Investment  credit.  It  Is  Justified  by  Its 
supporters  on  the  ground  that,  first.  It  will 
Imp  ove    our     world    competitive    position. 
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We  deal  in  my  statement  with  this  problem. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  can't  see  how  our 
world  competitive  position  can  be  Improved 
as  a  result  of  this  bill.  In  the  year  1961  our 
export  surplus  was  already  $5-2  billion  as 
compared  with  an  export  surplus  over  im- 
ports in  1959  of  only  *1  billion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  more  than  $5  billion 
of  the  »5'2  billion  surplus  Ls  due  exclusively 
to  a  surplus  in  manufacturing  export  items 
over  manufactured  import  items.  If  we  were 
not  competitive,  it  seems  to  me  we  would 
not  be  able  to  maintain  this  kind  of  an 
export  surplus. 

I  think  that  statement  says  it  vei-y 
well.  It  is  the  same  argument  I  have 
tried  to  make  today, 

Mr.  Ruttenberg  continues: 

Tlie  second  point  which  is  advanced  as  an 
argument  in  support  of  investment  credit  is 
that  it  would  increase  the  cash  flow  to  cor- 
porations and  thereby  supplement  funds 
that  corporations  need  to  promote  financial 
investment. 

We  do  not  think  that  any  of  the  facts 
justify  the  view  that  there  is  a  shortage  of 
Investment  funds  on  the  part  of  American 
corporations    today 

In  the  post-World  War  II  period  from 
1946  through  1961  American  corporations. 
excluding  financial  institutions,  invested 
$374  billion  In  new  plant  and  equipment. 
And  over  this  period  of  time  an  amount 
equal  to  96  percent  of  that  total  investment 
was  supplied  by  two  sources,  depletion  al- 
lowances and  ret.i.med  earnings  after  dis- 
tribution of  dividends  And  in  the  year 
1961  these  sources  of  corporation  funds  ex- 
ceeded plant  and  equipment  expenditures 
by  6  percent 

Once  a-iain,  this  is  the  argument  I 
have  pouued  out,  I  think  that  what 
Mr  Ruttenberg  said  when  he  appeared 
several  months  aao  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  is  much  truer  now  that 
we  have  revised  the  allowance  for 
greater  cash  earnings  available  to  Amer- 
ican business.  Mr.  Ruttenberg  docu- 
ments this  argument  thus : 

Third.  It  is  areued  that  it  will  stimulate 
private  capital  investment  that  wouldn't 
occur  otherwise 

It  is  argued  that  our  equipment  is  older 
and,  therefore,  ipso  facto,  not  as  modern  or 
as  efficient  as  that  of  other  countries.  We 
challenge  those  who  say  that  our  equipment 
Is  not  as  etficient  and  modern  as  that  found 
in  other  countries  around  the  world  and  we 
challenge  the  statistics  which  try  to  show 
that  the  average  age  of  our  equipment  is, 
therefore,  much  older  and.  therefore,  con- 
sequently, they  say  less  efficient  in  other 
countries  around  the  WTld 

I  think  the  challenge  of  Mr,  Rut- 
tenberg, of  the  AFL^CIO.  very  well  taken 
on  the  basis  of  facts  and  statistics  I 
have  poured  into  the  Record  this  after- 
noon from  McGraw-Hill  and  other 
sources,  I  think  it  is  clear  that  the 
documentation  is  all  on  our  side.  It 
has  to  be  on  our  side.  The  assertion  is 
made  that  our  equipment  is  growing 
older  The  fact  is  that  it  is  so  efficient 
that  we  are  able  to  outproduce,  out- 
compete,  and  outtrade  other  countries 
of  the  world.     What  more  do  they  wanf 

Mr.  Ruttenberg  continued: 

Tliere  is  aiiother  argument  which  is  be- 
ing made  currently.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Secretary  of  ihe  Treasury  made  the  argu- 
ment in  his  presentation  here  the  other 
day.     He  said   that  if  you  compare  depreci- 


ation rates  in  the  United  States  ■with  rales 
of  other  countries  around  the  world,  you 
find  that  the  representative  tax  life  of  equip- 
ment in  the  United  States  has  averaged  19 
years  as  compared  with  an  average  of  any- 
where from  5  years  in  Sweden  to  10  years  in 
most  of  the  other  European  countries  to  16 
years  in  Japan,  and  27  years  in  Great  Britain. 

Therefore,  the  argument  is  made  If  we 
want  to  compete  with  these  companies  over- 
seas it  is  essential  for  us,  in  our  approach 
to  tax  laws  through  Investment  credit  or  de- 
preciation changes,  to  change  our  law  so 
that  Americans  too  can  write  off  equipment 
faster. 

I  have  a  table  and  a  memorandum  which 
deals  with  this  subject.  I  wish  I  had  time 
to  go  Into  it  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
general  conclusion  is  that  If  you  look  at  these 
average  lives  of  depreciable  assets  In  coun- 
tries  abroad  and  in  the  United  States  and 
then  compare  these  rates  with  the  rise  In  in- 
dustrial production,  there  Is  no  correla- 
tion whatsoever. 

Some  of  the  countries  of  Europe  who  write 
off  90  or  95  percent  of  their  equipment  In  the 
first  5  years  have  had  lower  Increases  In  in- 
dustrial production  and  gross  national 
product  than  some  of  the  other  countries 
that  write  off  equipment,  not  In  the  first  5 
years  at  90  percent  but  write  it  ofT  at  60  or 
65  percent. 

The  point  made  by  Mr.  Ruttenberg  is 
absolutely  true.  The  country  w'hich  has 
the  biggest,  juiciest  investment  credit  is 
Great  Britain;  and  Great  Britain  also 
has  the  slowest  rate  of  growth,  the  slow- 
est rate  of  investment  in  plant  and 
equipment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
documentation  by  Mr.  Ruttenberg  that 
appears  at  pages  599  and  600  of  the 
hriiin^.-^. 

There  be  11:4  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  table  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  attached  table  points  up  one  serious 
fallacy  in  tising  international  comparisons 
to  prove  that  the  United  States  needs  to 
adopt  the  investment  credit  and  faster  de- 
preciation incentives:  There  Is  no  correla- 
tion between  faster  tax  writeoffs  or  liberal 
Incentive  allowances  and  changes  in  eco- 
nomic growth  rates  or  Industrial  production 
Improvements. 

a:;  but  tlie  last  two  columns  in  the  table 
have  been  used  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasiu-y 
Dillon  (see  table  1,  p,  9,  of  his  testimony  on 


April  2  before  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee) to  demonstrate  that  US,  depreciation 
and  other  allowances  are  n<jt  so  rapid  or  so 
liberal  as  those  in  other  industrial  countries. 
The  last  two  columns,  however,  point  up 
some  of  the  Inconsistencies  of  using  this  type 
of  data  to  prove  that  America  must  try  to 
emulate  foreign  tax  systems  In  order  to  ac- 
complish faster  growth  or  needed  rises  in 
Industrial  production. 

For  example,  Sweden  Is  the  country  with 
the  fastest  tax  writeoffs  and  possibly  "life 
span"  for  equipment,  according  to  the  table. 
Equipment  may  be  written  off  100  percent 
In  5  years  In  Sweden.  The  "representative 
tax  life"  of  Swedish  equipment,  according  to 
the  Secretary's  table.  Is  5  years.  But  the 
rise  of  Swedlsli  gross  national  product  be- 
tween 1953  and  1960  was  among  the  lower  of 
the  countries  shown  on  the  table.  30  percent 
in  the  period;  its  Industrial  production  in- 
creased 35  percent. 

But  Japan,  a  country  whose  tax  writeoff 
Is  considerably  less  than  Sweden's — only  68.2 
percent  in  the  first  5  years,  for  equipment 
with  a  representative  tax  life  among  the 
longest,  16  years — had  the  most  rapid  growth 
both  in  gross  national  product  and  in  Indus- 
trial production — 77  percent  and  168  percent, 
respectively,  between  the  years  1953  and  1960. 
Again,  Belgium,  with  92.5  percent  writeoff 
In  the  first  5  years,  has  equipment  with  the 
short  lifespan  of  only  8  years.  But  even  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  a  representative 
equipment  life  of  27  years  and  only  a  64-per- 
cent writeoff  in  the  first  5,  shows  a  faster 
growth  rate  than  Belgium,  both  In  terms  of 
gross  national  product  and  In  terms  of  in- 
dustrial production. 

Or.  If  there  Is  a  correlation,  why  should 
France,  whose  equipment  Is  written  off  76.3 
percent  In  the  first  5  years  have  a  slower 
growth  rate  than  West  Germany,  whose 
equipment  Is  written  off  67.2  percent  In  that 
period?  Yet  the  table  clearly  shows  France 
well  behind  West  Germany,  In  both  growth 
and  industrial  production  rises  between 
1953-60. 

The  table  does  show  that  U.S.  depreciation 
allowances  and  typical  lifespans  of  equip- 
ment as  well  as  growth  and  industrial  pro- 
duction rises  have  been  less  rapid  than  other 
countries.  It  also  shows,  however,  that 
changing  the  U.S.  tax  provisions  would  not 
mean  that  the  U.S.  Industrial  production 
or  gross  national  product  increases  would 
Improve. 

It  is  not  only  wrong  to  consider  these  items 
In  a  vacuum,  as  this  table  does.  It  is  also 
wrong  to  draw  from  the  table's  data  policy 
conclusions  which  the  data  Itself  does  not 
support. 


Comparison  of  depreciation  deductions,  initial  and  incentive  alloioances  '  for  industrial 
equipment  in  leading  industrial  countries  tiilh  simitar  deductions  and  allowances  in  Ihe 
United  States 
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'  The  deductions  and  allowances  for  each  of  the  foreign  countries  have  been  computed  on  the  basis  that  the  invest- 
ment (jualifios  fully  for  any  .spetiul  allowiinees  or  fieduction.s  permitted.  The  deductions  in  the  I'nited  States  have 
heen  drtermineil  under  the  double  declining  balance  depreciation  method,  without  regard  to  the  limited  Irt-ycar 
allowances  for  small  business. 

Source:  Statement  by  Douglas  Dillon  before  Senate  Finance  Committee,  Apr.  2,  1962,  table  1,  p.  9;  and  Orgtinira- 
tion  for  Europeitn  Economic  Cooperation,  " General  Statistics,"  July  1901,  No.  4. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Ruttenberg 
goes  on  to  emphasize.  I  think  very  elo- 
quently, the  utter  wast^  in  the  invest- 
ment credit,  when  he  says: 

If  you  really  believe,  however,  you  need  to 
help  our  foreign  competitive  trade  situation. 
rather  than  having  an  investment  credit 
which  goes  across  tlie  board — it  helps  barber- 
shops, it  helps  agriculture,  it  helps  Ixiwling 
alleys,  it  helps  equipment  in  shopping  cen- 
ters, thanlc  gixxiness  it  doesn't  apply  to  plant 
but  only  to  equipment  as  it  is  wTltten  in  the 
bill,  that  is  a  lielp;  it  applies  also  to  utilities 
which  obviously  don't  need  the  help — why 
don't  we  direct  the  investment  credit  to  just 
those  industries  involved  in  International 
trade,  export  industries  and  others  that  have 
serious  impwrt  disadvantages.  In  this  way 
we  could  apply  the  use  of  this  mechanism 
selectively  for  a  limited  period  of  time,  as 
long  as  we  have  a  balance-of-j^ayments  crisis. 

Senator  Gore.  Could  I  malce  one  addition? 

I  feel  myself  In  sympathy  with  much  of 
what  you  have  suggested  if  you  would  add  uj 
it  that  the  credit  only  apply  to  that  desrree 
of  plant  Improvement  which  is  over  and 
above  the  normal  experience  of  the  Industry. 

Of  court^e.  Mr.  Ruttenberg  whole- 
heartedly agreed  with  the  statement  of 
Senator  Gore. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  thi.';  point  in  the 
Record  a  more  detailed  e.xplanation  of 
the  investment  credit,  as  submitted  by 
Mr.  Ruttenberg.  on  pases  632  to  637 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  hearings  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

THE  INVESTMENT  CREDIT 

At  the  outset,  we  wish  to  make  one  laudl- 
tory  comment  about  this  ill-conceived  pro- 
posal. Its  authors  are  to  be  commended, 
at  least,  for  their  recognition  that  fiscal 
policies  can  and  must  be  shaped  to  achieve 
more  than  the  traditional  objective  of  rais- 
ing adequate  revenue  and  doing  it  fairly. 
Just  as  fast  tax  writeoffs  served  successfully 
to  spur  defense-related  construction,  special 
tax  concessions  are  wisely  granted  to  encour- 
age small  business  and  temporary  tax  cuts 
to  counter  future  business  downturns  are 
now  properly  being  suppxirted  by  the  Presi- 
dent— practical  new  fiscal  tools  must  be  con- 
ceived and  used  to  achieve  priority  national 
goals  as  the  need  arises.  Although  we  view 
the  investment  credit  to  be  an  undesirable 
tax  device,  we  recognize  the  values  of  the 
search  for  new  and  imaginative  fiscal  policies 
to  help  solve  pressing  problems. 

It  is  being  argued  by  the  administration 
that  this  costly  credit  is  vitally  needed  to 
stimulate  capital  Investment  and.  particu- 
larly, to  Increase  our  ability  to  compete 
overseas.  It  Is  our  view  that  this  super- 
blliion-dollar  permanent  subsidy — which  will 
absorb  all  the  revenue  from  loophole  clos- 
ings— will  do  little  to  help  achieve  these  de- 
sirable ends.  In  fact,  in  the  long  run  it 
could  well  do  more  harm  than  good.  Essen- 
tially, the  enactment  of  this  scheme  would 
simply  substitute  a  new  tax  lex  phole  for 
the  discarded  older  ones. 

If  we  could  fc>elieve.  with  its  proponents. 
that  this  investment  credit  crash  program 
could  truly  spur  and  sustain  economic  growth 
and  resolve  the  baiance-of-pavments  prob- 
lem quickly,  the  AFL-dO  would  support  it. 
Unfortunately,  these  problems  will  not  be 
ended  or  even  mitigated  by  this  tax  windfall, 
no  matter  how  well  intended 

In  determining  what  should  and  should 
not  be  done  to  come  to  grips  realistically 
with  otu-  economic  growth  and  balance-of- 
payments  problems,  a  number  of  widespread 
fallacies  need   to  be  exfKJsed.     Toward   this 


end.  the  following  questions  must  be  raised 
:is  this  ajmmlttee  weighs  the  merits  of  the 
investment  credit  propxjsal  and  they  should 
be  reasonably  answered 

(  1 )  Is  it  indeed  true  that  American  Indus- 
try is  substantially  obsolete  and  therefore 
Is  being  outcompeted  in  the  markets  of  the 
world'' 

(  2  I  Is  it  true  that  American  business  needs 
the  tax  credit  to  help  finance  new  Invest- 
ments becau.se  otherwise  funds  would  not 
be  available? 

(3)  To  what  extent  would  the  tax  actually 
stimulate  new  capital  outlays  in  enterprises 
vital  to  our  national  goals"?  To  what  ex- 
tent would  the  tax  credit  simply  subsidize 
Investment  that  would  occur  without  it? 

(4)  With  much  of  our  productive  capacity 
still  idle  because  of  lagging  domestic  de- 
mand, how  long  could  the  spur  of  the  tax 
credit  sustain  Investment  growth?  Should 
not  a  top  priority  now  be  given  to  tax  policies 
that  will  encourape  the  higher  demand  that 
is  the  essential  underpinning  for  sustained 
Investment   growth? 

(5)  What  fruitful  measure  should  now  be 
pursued  to  deal  with  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deflc't? 

Are  we  outcompeted  in  world  markets'' 
Investment  credit  enthusiasts  have  over- 
capitalized on  the  alarmist  view  that  a  crisis 
of  obsolescence  has  overtaken  the  American 
economy— a  view  that  Is  not  supported  by 
the  facts. 

In  1962.  private  business  firms  are  reported 
to  be  spending  a  record  $37.2  billion  on  new 
plant  and  equipment,  a  rate  about  8  percent 
higher  than  In  1961.  Since  World  War  II, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  capital  investment  In 
the  United  States,  excluding  agriculture,  has 
exceeded  $425  billion — an  unparalleled  record 
anywhere. 

The  view  that  we  are  being  outproduced 
and  outcompeted  is  largely  due  to  a  misun- 
derstanding of  the  balance-of-lnternatlonal- 
payments  problem.  While  It  Is  true  that  the 
balance  of  paymients  has  been  negative,  the 
balance  of  trade  has  been  decidedly  positive. 
In  1961.  otir  nonmllitary  exports  ($20.1  bil- 
lion) actually  exceeded  imports  i8l4  7  bil- 
lion) by  about  $5!2  billion.  Actually,  almost 
all  the  balance  in  our  favor  comes  from  fin- 
ished manxifactured  products. 

"In  1961,  they  amounted  to  over  $10  billion 
while  our  imports  of  manufactured  products 
were  only  $5  billion,"  Secretary  of  Labor 
Goldberg  proudly  announced  in  public  testi- 
mony 3  weeks  ago.  Indeed,  "our  biggest  dol- 
lar earners  are  our  exports  of  manufactured 
products."  he  added.  Surely,  this  record 
doesn't  Indicate  that  American  industry  Is 
too  obsolete  to  compete. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  some  of  our  en- 
terprises lag  teclinologlcally  for  special  rea- 
sons, and  that  total  new  investment  would 
be  even  higher  if  domestic  demand  was  grow- 
ing fast  enough  to  support  it.  we  hardly  can 
be  convinced  that  technological  rigor  mortis 
has  overtaken  the  Nation.  Too  many  Ameri- 
can workers  have  been  automated  out  of 
their  Jobs  or  have  Justifiable  reason  to  fear 
that  they  soon  will  be,  for  us  to  have  any 
iiltision  that  our  productive  system  Is  stand- 
ing still. 

Is   a    public    'iub'idi    nrrd'^d    to    finance 
private  trv.  f>:  'nevt "' 

There  is  just  no  evidei^'^e  th'.t  -American 
business  needs  an  across-the-board  tax  credit 
subsidy  to  help  pay  for  its  new  investment. 
Larger  capital  outlays  are  not  being  deterred 
because  of  any  overall  lacic  of  available  pri- 
vate investable  funds 

On  the  contrary,  savings  available  for 
capital  formation  are  sutwtantial.  Actually 
many  businesses  now  finance  new  plant  and 
equipment  solely  with  their  own  Internally 
generated  funds — money  accumulated  from 
retained  profits  and  depreciation  set-asldes. 


From  1946  through  1961.  American  corpora- 
tions— excluding  financial  institutions— In- 
vested $374  billion  in  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment. However,  their  internally  generated 
funds  available  for  new  investment  over  the 
15-year  period  actually  totaled  96  percent  of 
that  sum.  In  1961,  this  internal  cash  flow 
actually  exceeded  last  year's  total  outlay  for 
new  plant  and  equipment  by  6  percent. 

In  recent  years  the  cash  available  for  in- 
vestment from  depreciation  set-asldes  alone 
has  grown  spectacularly.  This  is  due  both 
to  the  tremendous  aggregate  rise  In  postwar 
investment  and  the  liberalization  of  de- 
preciation allowances  In  1954  and  1958. 
While  in  1963  corporate  depreciation  allow- 
ances totaled  less  than  $12  billion,  equal  to 
only  49  percent  of  capital  outlays  that  year. 
In  1961  these  set-asldes  reached  a  stagger- 
ing total  of  more  than  $24  billion,  a  sum 
equal  to  80  percent  of  all  corporate  new  plant 
and  equipment  expenditure  last  year  And, 
with  the  further  liberalization  of  schedule 
P  now  being  put  into  effect  by  the  Treasury, 
depreciation  set-asldes  will  grow  even  faster. 
According  to  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, about  two-thirds  of  our  manufactur- 
ing exports  are  accounted  for  by  the  metal, 
machinery,  and  transport  industries  Yet,  it 
is  precisely  the  major  companies  in  these 
industries  that  are  most  generously  endowed 
with  Internally  generated  funds  available 
for  capital  improvements.  In  fact,  in  recent 
years  they  have  seldom  been  forced  to  sell 
stock  or  borrow  to  meet  their  new  Invest- 
ment needs. 

It  should  also  Toe  recalled  that  the  sub- 
stantial effort  to  encourage  business  Invest- 
ment through  tax  aids  has  not  been  confined 
to  liberalized  depreciation  allowances  alone. 
In  1954,  the  Congress  for  the  first  time  also 
sanctioned  the  wTlteoff  of  research  and  de- 
velopment outlays  as  a  current  cost  of  doing 
business.  Although  this  tax  law  change 
has  also  resulted  in  a  substantial  Federal 
revenue  loss.  It,  too,  serves  as  a  substantial 
stimulant  to  technological  progress.  In  1960, 
the  U.S.  outlay  for  research  and  equipment 
by  our  industries  reached  a  record  $10.5  bil- 
lion compared  with  less  than  $2  billion  for 
all  the  Common  Market  nations  combined 
It  Is  our  view  that  the  Congress  has  already 
been  more  than  generous  In  Its  effort  to  spur 
new  Investment  via  tax  law.  In  the  fact 
of  the  ample  resources  available  to  business 
for  new  plant  and  equipment,  a  further 
acros6-the-lx)ard  public  subsidy  clearly  can- 
not be  Justified  on  the  basis  of  overall  need. 

Can  the  tax  credit  assure  investment  that 
serves  essential  national  needs  and  that 
wouldn't  occur  without  it? 

America's  productive  plant  Is  neither  ob- 
solete, outcompeted  nor  do  businessmen  lack 
access  to  funds  for  Its  expansion.  We  are  told 
nonetheless,  that  the  Investment  tax  credit 
is  vitally  needed.  Moreover,  the  administra- 
tion Is  seeking  this  generous  across-the- 
board  business  subsidy  not  Just  for  a  year 
or  two:  it  is  being  urged  "as  a  continuing 
part  of  our  tax  structure,"  According  to 
some  estimates  the  original  credit  proposal 
would  have  cost  the  Treasury  more  than 
$26  billion  over  the  next  10  years. 

Will  this  mountainous  giveaway  advance 
the  national  Interest  in  any  relation  to  its 
tremendous  cost? 

Actually.  It  Isn't  likely  that  much  addi- 
tional Investment  will  result  from  this  pub- 
lic outlay  that  wouldn't  occur  without  it. 

While  the  President's  original  tax  credit 
proposal  was  at  least  aimed  at  rewarding  In- 
creased investment  from  year  to  year,  the 
House  enacted  bill  now  proposes  to  give  this 
handout  to  a  business  even  when  its  new 
investment  Is  not  rising — In  fact,  even  when 
It  is  going  down.  What  is  more,  the  com- 
mittee has  lengthened  the  list  of  Investment 
credit  free  riders  thereby  adding  hundreds 
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of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  Treasury's  an- 
nual revenue  loss.  Furthermore,  as  the  new 
equipment  (paid  for  by  the  public  through 
the  subsidy  device)  wears  ovit.  the  committee 
would  allow  full  depreclatinn  set-asldes 
against  It.  Thus,  the  benefit  from  each  cf 
these  freeloadlng  investment  credit  handouts 
would  go  on  and  on  in  per;>€tuity. 

While  the  tax  credit  will  scarcely  assure 
mvich  added  Investment  that  wouldn't  occur 
without  It,  it.<  pay  .>ut  in  tax  savings  to  busi- 
ness will  delight  the  beneficiaries.  For  ex- 
ample, had  it  been  on  the  books  from  1957 
through  1960.  Ford  and  General  Motors  to- 
gether would  have  enjoyed  nearly  $100  mil- 
lion more  in  profits  after  tax. 

According  to  a  recent  Wall  Street  Jjurnal 
survey  of  business  intentions.  If  the  tax 
credit  becomes  law.  spokesmen  for  67  com- 
panies out  of  68  said  it  would  have  no  signifi- 
cant effect  on  their  investment  plans.  As 
one  business  leader  put  It:  'This  program 
won't  alter  our  construction  program  one 
bit;  it's  nothing  more  than  a  windfall." 

According  to  J.  A.  Livingston,  the  p<3pular 
business  coluranLst.  the  whole  tax  invest- 
ment credit  idea  is  "just  another  loophole." 

Despite  its  multibiUion-doUar  cost,  most 
of  the  tax  credit  subsidy  would  also  be  of 
dubious  value  in  achieving  vital  national  ob- 
jectives. It  would  reward  Investors  In  a 
host  of  undertakings — from  bowling  alleys 
to  barber  shops — that  have  little  bearing  on 
our  ability  to  raise  exports  or  on  other  prior- 
ity national  goals.  Even  new  investment  in 
agriculture  will  be  rewardi^d  despite  the 
fact  that  this  Industry  now  receives  a  vast 
public  subsidy  precisely  because  it  is  al- 
ready producing  too  much.  In  a  similarly 
generous  spirit  utilities  are  included  too,  al- 
though they  enjoy  a  guaranteed  rate  of  profit 
and  already  are  legally  obligated  to  provide 
the  new  investment  required  t.)  meet  expan- 
sion needs. 

Actually,  the  m.Hjor  beneficiaries  of  the 
billions  of  dollars  about  to  be  squandered 
under  the  investment  tax  credit  scheme 
will  be  the  500  largest  and  richest  Industrial 
giants  of  America.  These  are  the  enter- 
prises tha*.  according  to  Fortune  magazine, 
now  account  for  more  than  half  of  all  manu- 
facturing and  mining  production  and  profits. 
They  account  f^r  the  lion's  share  of  invest- 
ment in  nevy    plant  and  equipment  as  well. 

Thus,  it  is  evident  that  the  tax  credit 
would  neither  guarantee  a  significant  net 
addition  to  private  investment  nor  would  it 
selectively  stimulate  these  forms  of  capital 
outlay  that  most  serve  the  Nation's  needs. 
F\irthermore.  over  the  years  it  would  im- 
pose a  burden  of  billions  upon  the  public 
for  subsidies  totally  unrelated  to  the  finan- 
cial need  of  the  business  beneficiaries. 

Can  the  tax  credit  assure  sustairiable 
investment  growth? 

Let  us  now  briefly  consider  the  proposed 
Investment  credit  against  tlie  broader  back- 
drop of  the  Nation's  growth  needs. 

Enactment  of  the  credit  migiit  temporarily 
nudge  business  Investment  higher,  but  it  cer- 
tainly will  not  encourage  balanced  and  sus- 
tainable economic  growth  On  the  contrary. 
It  would  more  likely  distort  the  recovery  and 
hasten  the  next  recession  just  as  the  over- 
generous  tax  benefits  fur  Investors  after  1954 
temporarily  stimulated  Investment  from  1955 
to  1957  while  consumption  lagged.  Inevi- 
tably, the  recession  of  1957-58  and  a  sub- 
stantial accumulation  of  unused  plant  and 
equipment  ensued.  Today  the  tax  credit 
stimulus  could  be  expected  to  be  less  because 
of  excess  production  capacity  already  in  ex- 
istence. The  artificially  continued  Invest- 
ment stimulus  would  be  short  lived. 

The  major  prerequisite  f -r  increased  and 
sustained  business  investment  is  higli-Ievel 
use  of  existing  plant  and  equipment  and 
the  exp>ectation  that  sales  will  continue 
to  rise.  When  demand  and  sales  are 
high   and  give   promise   of   being  sustained, 


American  businessmen  generally  need  little 
prodding  to  expand  their  productive  facili- 
ties. And  even  when  demand  Is  sluggish, 
Vney  seem  ready  enough  to  improve  the  ef- 
ficiency of  their  capital  stock  In  order  to 
reduce  unit  pr'jduction  costs. 

Today,  with  substantial  American  produc- 
tive capacity  still  Idle,  demand  must  catch 
up  to  insure  a  sustainable  Investment  rise. 
Since  domestic  sales  are  the  major  support 
cf  most  of  our  companies  that  also  export 
overseas,  rising  demands  in  our  home  market 
coupled  with  a  more  strenuous  effort  to  sell 
abroad  are  now  needed  to  set  the  stage  for 
a  durable  investment  boom. 

Even  the  most  generous  investment  credit 
handout  cannot  stimulate  private  investment 
for  long  in  the  absence  of  adequately  rising 
demand. 

The  findings  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal's 
survey  support  this  conclusion  completely. 
It  found  many  concerns  are  now  worried  "by 
excess  capacity,  which  makes  spending  large 
sums  of  money  for  new  machinery  seem  to 
them  a  dubious  proposition  regardless  of 
tax  laws."  As  one  business  executive  put  It, 
"the  problem  now  is  trying  to  find  markets 
for  our  present  production,  not  getting 
money  to  make  niore." 

With  much  of  our  already  existing  produc- 
tive capacity  still  idle  for  lack  of  orders, 
further  tax  benefits  for  business  should  be 
given  the  lowest  priority.  For  this  reason, 
and  the  additional  fact  that  the  productivity 
of  new  capital  investment  constantly  is  ris- 
ing and  multiplying  the  potential  output  of 
goods  and  services  which  must  be  sold,  high- 
est priority  today  should  be  given  to  tax 
policies  which  broadly  stimulate  consumer 
demand. 

The  kind  of  spin-  business  needs  most  is 
the  durable  stimulus  of  rising  family  spend- 
able Income,  which  lower  Income  taxes  for 
the  middle  and  lower  brackets  could  now 
help  provide.  Instead  of  squandering  the 
revenue  from  loophole  closing  on  an  unwar- 
ranted tax  credit  scheme,  it  would  be  far 
wiser  to  use  It  to  cut  personal  taxes  and  raise 
con.3umer  demand. 

Last  spring,  when  spokesmen  for  American 
business  were  testifying  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  they  appeared  to  be  cool 
to  the  Investment  tax  credit  plan.  We  as- 
sume that  this  was  not  to  any  desire  to  re- 
ject this  lush  multibtllion-dollar  bonanza 
out  of  hand,  but  rather  because  they  pre- 
ferred to  bargain  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  a  further  Increase  in  depreciation 
allowances,  which  they  cherish  even  more. 

Depreciation  set-asides  are  entered  on  the 
books  as  a  cost  of  doing  business;  when  de- 
preciation allowances  are  liberalized,  after- 
tax profits  are  held  down.  The  Investment 
credit,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  the 
effect  of  raising  profits  after  tax.  In  this 
form,  windfalls  nre  more  visible  and  can  be 
embarrassing.  What  is  more,  because  faster 
depreciation  writeoffs  raise  bookkeeping  pro- 
duction costs,  they  invite  price  markups.  A 
tax  credit,  however,  prevents  price  distor- 
tion. 

Although  depreciation  benefits  already 
have  been  liberalized  twice.  In  1954  and  1958, 
the  Treasury  recently  announced  that  It  is 
increasing  them  still  further  through  an 
overall  downward  revision  of  its  "useful  life" 
Bulletin  F  schedule  of  depreciable  business 
assets.  It  Is  estimated  that  this  administra- 
tive adjustment  alone  will  Increase  deprecia- 
tion set- asides  by  about  $2'/2  billion  an- 
nually. In  our  view,  the  actual  useful  life 
of  a  business  asset  is  the  proper  depreciation 
rate  yardstick — no  more  and  no  less.  If  in- 
equities exist  under  the  old  Bulletin  P  sched- 
ule, because  of  an  accelerating  rate  of  capital 
replacement,  the  AFL-CIO  supports  their  re- 
moval. 

Having  won  their  faster  depreciation  write- 
off victory  over  at  the  Treasury,  however,  the 
business  community  apparently  decided  to 
seek  a  second  victory  by  substituting  a  still 


faster  depreciation  writeoff  scheme  in  lieu 
of  the  administration's  tax  credit  proposal. 
Until  hours  before  the  House  vote  this  was 
the  Republican  plan,  and  It  was  finally  aban- 
doned only  for  reasons  of  political  expedi- 
ency. 

However,  whether  the  additional  $1.2  bil- 
lion business  tax  benefit  had  been  gained 
via  the  investment  credit  or  the  still  faster 
depreciation  writeoff  route,  in  our  view 
makes  little  difference.  Either  way.  the  deck 
is  loaded  against  the  average  taxpaying 
family  and  the  national  interest. 

How  should  we  resolve  the   oalance-of -pay- 
ments problem? 

If  the  investment  credit  is  not  the  way  to 
meet  the  balance-of-payments  deficit,  then 
how  do  we  effectively  cope  with  this  continu- 
ing national  problem? 

According  to  a  report  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Dillon  a  week  ago,  the  basic  dollar 
deficit  of  the  United  States  as  a  consequence 
of  all  our  transactions  with  foreigners  ex- 
cept the  International  ebb  and  flow  of  short- 
term  capital,  was  $600  million  in  1961.  This 
was  a  very  substantial  reduction  from  the 
basic  dettcit  of  $1.9  billion  in  1960  and  $4.3 
billion  in  1959.  The  growth  of  our  trade 
surplus  from  $1  billion  in  1959  to  $4.7  bil- 
lion in  1960  and  $5.5  billion  in  1961  largely 
accounts  for  this  reduction. 

As  long  as  governments  continue  to  settle 
their  international  transactions  by  a  trans- 
fer of  the  world's  limited  supply  of  gold, 
countries  with  adverse  balances  and  too  little 
gold  are  faced  with  trouble.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  United  States,  with  its  postwar 
hoard  of  gold,  has  taken  drastic  and  gener- 
ous steps  to  help  other  nations  that  have,  or 
had,  too  little.  Now  that  postwar  recon- 
struction and  prosperity  have  been  achieved 
by  many  nations,  some  now  find  themselves 
in  possession  of  a  growing  accumxilatlon  of 
gold  and  dollars.  On  the  other  hand,  in  re- 
cent years  America's  international  accounts 
have  gotten  out  of  balance  and  our  gold  loss 
has  been  substantial.  Steps  to  rectify  this 
situation  are  clearly  necessary. 

There  are  many  things  that  can  be  done. 

In  the  first  place,  the  administration's  ef- 
fort to  insure  greater  opportunities  for  the 
sale  of  U.S.  products  in  world  trade  through 
tariff  reduction,  must  t>e  supported. 

Second,  It  is  imperative  that  other  prosper- 
ing nations  that  enjoyed  our  generosity  dur- 
ing the  postwar  years  now  shoulder  a  larger 
share  of  the  rising  cost  of  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid  and  of  maintaining  international  in- 
stitutions. 

What  is  more,  we  must  now  institute  a  sys- 
tem of  offshore  procurement  in  reverse. 
Just  as  a  few  years  ago  we  wisely  build  up 
the  dollar  earnings  of  other  nations  by  buy- 
ing military  and  other  supplies  from  them, 
other  countries  now  must  be  encouraged  to 
buy  from  us,  particularly  those  who  are  di- 
rectly receiving  or  indirectly  benefiting  from 
our  aid. 

In  addition,  special  inducements  to  export 
American  capital  due  to  the  unwarranted 
and  outdated  preferential  tax  treatment  we 
still  accord  income  earned  abroad,  must  now 
t>e  ended  as  requested  by  the  President.  The 
bill  before  you  goes  only  part  of  the  way  in 
closing  these  loopholes.  Completing  the 
job,  as  we  will  point  out  later,  will  reduce 
the  balance-of-payments  deficit  and  recoup 
$250  million  in  needed  revenue  for  the  Treas- 
ury. 

If  further  drastic  steps  are  needed — and 
other  countries  have  not  hesitated  to  use 
them  when  confronted  by  a  payments  crisis — 
the  movement  of  private  capital  abroad 
should  be  restricted  and  directed  In  accord- 
ance with  priority  national  needs.  M  reover. 
the  travel  outlays  of  Americans  abroad  could 
be  further  limited,  temporarily.  Under  any 
circumstance,  a  far  more  vigorous  effort  to 
encourage  foreign  tourists  to  visit  and  spend 
in  the  United  States  must  now  be  under- 
taken. 
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A  combination  of  some  or  all  of  these 
measures  will  end  the  balance-of-payments 
problem.  Although  the  administration  is 
already  pushing  some  of  them  a  greater 
effort  is  needed. 

Finally,  we  should  also  strive  to  raise  our 
export  surplus  still  further,  although  there 
must  be  a  realistic  limit  to  our  expectations. 
The  economic  resurgence  of  other  countries 
and  the  reduction  of  tariff  barriers  amongst 
them  are  Inevitably  creating  sharper  com- 
petition for  America.  It  is  well  to  recall 
that  the  era  in  which  our  industries  alone 
remained  unscathed  by  the  devastation  of 
war  has  receded  far  into  history.  What  Is 
more,  many  nations  must,  indeed,  "export 
or  die";  in  our  zeal  to  sell  abroad  we  must 
not  undermine  the  economies  of  our  friends. 

However,  instead  of  rushing  to  enact  the 
blunderbuss  investment  credit  scheme  In  the 
name  of  spurring  exports — which  would  only 
distort  economic  growth  at  home  and  im- 
pose an  unjustifiable  and  costly  burden  on 
the  taxpayer — we  should  be  shaping  wiser 
and  less  expensive  policies  to  spur  sales 
overseas. 

American  businessmen  themselves  should 
work  harder  to  sell  to  potential  customers 
abroad  and  to  compete  more  effectively  at 
home  against  imports  as  well.  As  a  dramat- 
ic example  of  this  need,  it  is  important  to 
recall  the  costly  failure  of  the  automobile 
industry  to  anticipate  the  growing  domestic 
and  foreign  preference  for  compact  cars.  As 
a  consequence,  our  loss  of  sales  and  of  dollar 
exchange  In  both  areas  was  tremendous.  Al- 
though foreign  trade  has  been  vitally  im- 
portant to  a  few  American  industries,  ex- 
ports still  account  for  less  than  5  percent  of 
the  sale  of  America's  total  national  product. 
For  this  reason,  export  potentialities  have 
not  been  a  major  preoccupation  of  the  busi- 
ness community  or  even  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, until  recently.  The  balance-of- 
payments  problem  clearly  requires  a  change 
of  view. 

What  is  more,  money  now  being  sought 
for  the  wasteful  investment  tax  credit  should 
be  selectively  used  and  be  limited  to  the 
creation  of  a  variety  of  aids  that  specifically 
encourage  a  favorable  U.S.  balance  of  trade. 

While  International  agr.eements  should 
properly  prohibit  aids  that  lead  to  the  dump- 
ing of  goods  overseas,  much  can  be  done — 
and  now  is  being  done  by  other  govern- 
ments— to  legitimately  stimulate  exports. 

In  the  first  place,  if  an  investment  tax 
credit  has  validity  it  should  be  restricted  to 
enterprises  engaged  in  production  for  ex- 
port or  in  strenuous  competition  with 
imports. 

Secondly,  the  granting  of  one  or  another 
form  of  direct  tax  concession  related  specifi- 
cally to  levels  of  export  sales,  might  well  be 
explored  by  this  committee.  However,  such 
tax  benefits,  including  investment  credits, 
should  be  allowed  only  temporarily,  for  as 
long  as  our  balance-of-payments  deficit  con- 
tinues. 

Furthermore,  low-cost  credit  for  loans  for 
oversea  customers  and  low-cost  insvirance 
to  cover  the  commercial  and  political  risks 
associated  with  foreign  sales,  must  be  made 
more  widely  available.  Toward  this  end. 
the  activities  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
must  be  increased. 

In  our  view,  this  committee  would  perform 
a  great  service  by  thoroughly  studying  the 
feasibility  of  these  and  all  other  export 
stimulating  alternatives.  We  are  advised 
that  as  long  as  these  devices  do  not  result 
in  lower  selling  prices  abroad  than  In  our 
own  domestic  market,  they  are  not  barred 
by  any  International  pact. 

We  are  convinced  that  wise  selection 
from  among  many  constructive  avail- 
able means  of  attacking  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem^short  of  resorting  to  the 
costly  and  unwarranted  across-the-board 
investment  credit — will  bring  results. 


CLOSING    T.1X     LOOPHOLES 

Tax    withholding   oti    dividend    and    interest 
income 

One  of  the  Important  features  of  the  bill 
before  you  is  that  It  will  withhold  dividend 
and  interest  income  tax  purposes,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Presidents  request. 

This  proposal  Iniposes  no  new  tax;  It  sim- 
ply would  enforce  payment  of  what  has  long 
been  due. 

Gross  discrimination  now  exists  between 
wage  and  salary  income  and  dividend  and 
interest  income  because  withholding  applies 
to  one  and  not  the  other. 

The  withholding  system  leaves  no  room 
for  the  forgetful,  the  neglectful,  or  those 
who  would  deliberately  try  to  avoid  pay- 
ment of  taxes.  Uncle  Sam  receives  his  due 
share  of  wage  income  almost  at  the  same 
time  that  the  wages  are  paid  to  the  worker. 

As  a  result  of  withholding.  97  percent  of 
all  wage  and  salary  income  is  reported  on 
Federal  Income  tax  returns.  Because  no 
withholding  system  applies  to  dividends,  to 
interest,  or  to  any  other  type  of  income,  a 
far  larger  proportion  of  this  income  is  not 
reported  in  income  tax  returns.  Treasury 
data  shows  that  for  1959,  9  percent  of  all 
dividends  and  35  percent  of  all  interest  re- 
mained unreported.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
total  of  unreported  income  in  these  two 
categories  amount  to  $3  8  billion. 
.  As  long  as  the  withholding  system  applies 
only  to  wages  and  salaries,  a  gross  injustice 
exists  which  forces  wage  and  salary  income 
to  pay  a  greater  share  of  the  tax  burden  than 
other  types  of  income.  Clearly  the  answer 
is  to  equalize  this  treatment  by  instituting 
a  withholding  system  on  other  types  of  in- 
come. 

What  have  been  the  objections  to  this 
proposal?  Some  of  those  who  regularly  pay 
dividends  and  interest  to  holders  of  their 
securities  have  insisted  that  a  withholding 
system  would  be  too  great  an  administrative 
burden  for  them  to  bear.  However,  it  would 
be  far  less  than  the  burden  they  now  assume 
in  withholding  income  taxes  from  wages  and 
salaries.  Moreover,  in  the  past  few  years, 
many  firms  have  introduced  mechanical  op- 
erations into  their  dividend  and  interest  pay- 
ment procedures  so  that  whatever  additional 
bookkeeping  is  involved  can  be  swiftly  han- 
dled. 

Another  objection  has  l>een  a  concern  that 
many  low-Income  recipients  not  subject  to 
tax  would  find  their  dividend  and  interest 
payments  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the 
withholding,  and  be  forced  to  undergo  per- 
sonal hardship  while  awaiting  refunds  from 
the  Treasury. 

This  is  a  problem  of  but  minor  proportion. 

In  the  first  place,  Treasury  figures  reveal 
that  only  11  percent  of  unreported  dividends. 
and  29  percent  of  unreported  interest  is  re- 
ceived by  taxpayers  with  Incomes  below 
$5,000.  'The  great  bulk  of  it  belongs  to  those 
with  higher  incomes. 

What  is  more,  for  those  with  low  incomes 
the  bill  before  you  provides  for  an  equitable 
arrangement  whereby  Individuals  who  expect 
no  tax  liability  can  avoid  withholding,  as 
can  all  Individuals  under  18.  Besides,  mar- 
ried couples  with  less  than  $10,000  Income 
and  Individuals  with  less  than  $5,000  can 
receive  quarterly  refunds  if  they  expect  to 
have  less  tax  liability  for  the  year  than  the 
amount  withheld. 

BYRD     EMPHASIZES      INJUSTICE     TO      STRUGGLING 
SMALL    BUSINESS 

Ml-.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  refer  to  another  point,  which 
was  developed  at  the  hearings  when  I  ap- 
peared before  the  Finance  Committee 
and  testified  against  the  proposed  in- 
vestment credit.  A  very  excellent  point 
was  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Virginia  ;  Mr. 
ByrdI.     He     said — and     I     think     this 


should  not  be  missed   aiid  I  wish  to  di."^- 
CU5S  it  now: 

rhe  Ch.iirman,  Just  one  more  comment. 
Senator. 

The  more  you  consider  this  plan  the  less 
effective  it  will  be,  I  think.  Now.  you  take 
a  struggling  young  industry.  They  fre- 
quently have  to  lose  money  for  some  years 
in  competition  with  some  well-established 
business.  Then  the  well-established  busi- 
ness will  take  8  percent  credit  on  its  taxes, 
the  struggling  young  business  that  hasn't  got 
firmly  established  and  wasn't  up  to  that 
time  enabled  to  make  a  profit  would  get 
nothing. 

I  think  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee was  absolutely  correct,  and  I  think 
this  can  often  happ>en.  I  know  the  small 
firm  with  which  I  was  once  associated 
had  a  similar  experience  Any  strug- 
gling, young  firm  can  expect  to  lose 
money  for  quite  a  time  When,  a  little 
later,  it  wishes  to  buy  a  piece  of  equip- 
ment costing  $1,000,  in  competition  with 
a  big  competitor,  the  small  firm  has  to 
pay  $1,000  for  it.  for  it  has  no  past  oper- 
ations to  constitute  a  basis  against  which 
to  take  a  tax  credit  So  the  struggling 
young  firm  would  not  find  the  proposed 
tax  credit  of  any  use  to  it.  Meanwhile, 
its  big  competitor  could,  imder  this  pro- 
posal, purchase  the  same  piece  of  equip- 
ment, but  would  not  have  to  pay  Si. 000 
for  it;  it  would  have  to  pay  m  effect 
only  $930,  net,  because  it  would  have  the 
benefit  of  a  $70  credit  under  this  pro- 
posal. So  under  such  circumstances  tlie 
new,  struggling  firm  would  be  at  a  real 
competitive  disadvantage. 

The  statistics  show  that  over  300.000 
American  corporations  lost  money  last 
vear,  and  that  large  numbers  of  individ- 
ual proprietorships — all  of  which  are 
small — made  little  money,  and  that  even 
those  which  made  money  would  have  re- 
ceived only  a  limited  amount  of  credit 
from  this  source. 

A  moment  after  that  statement  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  I  said: 

Senator  Proxmihe.  It  favors  the  stable 
company  which  is  earning  a  substantial 
amount,  and  reinvesting  amounts  over  the 
years,  and  now  growing.  It  disadvantages 
the  growing  company  and  especially  the 
growing  small  company. 

BASIS  FOR  A.T.  A  T.   OPPOSITION  TO   $75    MILLION 
GIFT 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  impres- 
sive appearances  before  the  committee 
was  made  by  Alexander  L.  Stott.  vice 
president  aiid  comptroller  of  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co..  because 
that  company  stands  to  gain  $75  million 
after  taxes,  every  year,  as  soon  as  this 
proposal  goes  into  effect.  Why  does  this 
firm  oppose  it?    Mr.  Stott  testified: 

Tlie  Bell  System  construction  program  for 
1962  is  approximately  $2.8  billion  and  It  will 
probably  remain  in  this  general  area  in  the 
immediate  future. 

This  construction  is  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  public  for  telephone  service. 
We  have  an  obligation  to  construct  adequate 
facilities  to  meet  this  need.  Clearly.  It  would 
not  be  economically  desirable  to  build  excess 
plant  merely  to  obtain  a  tax  credit.  The 
Bell  System  companies  have  been  able,  un- 
der sound  regulation,  to  obtain  the  addi- 
tional amount  of  new  capital  from  Investors 
required  to  carry  on  construction  of  new 
facilities.  Therefore,  we  can  see  no  justifica- 
tion for  using  tax  moneys  to  help  finance 
our   expansion.     As  the  proposed  incentive 
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now  stands,  our  business  would  obtain  sub- 
Et.intlal  benefits  whether  Its  construction 
•were  Increased  or  not.  For  example,  under 
a  3 -percent  rate  our  credit  would  be  In  the 
range  of  $75  million  for  1962;  at  a  4-percent 
rate  it  would  be  about  $100  million;  and  a: 
an  8-percent  rate  it  would  be  about  $200  mil- 
lion. II  we  received  this  credit  we  would  be 
taking  money  from  the  taxpayers  for  ex- 
pansion which  we  believe  should  properly 
be  obtair  ed  from  Investors. 

He  went  on  to  docimacnt  that  in 
spades. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
excellent  statement  submitted  by  Mr, 
Stott,  on  pages  897  and  898.  printed  at 
this  point  m  the  Record,  because  I  think 
it  is  very  rare  to  have  a  situation  in 
which  a  firm  at  any  time  turns  down 
$75  million  a  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  hearing  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  a.s  follows: 

ST.^TEMENT       or       AI.EXANT3ER      L         StOTT.       ViCE 

President  and  Comptf.oller  of  American 

Telef'hone  a;  Tei^Ev^rvth  Co  .  on  H.R    10050 

This  statement  is  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Bell  System  conipan;os  to  give  our  views  on 
the  i^roposa:  in  the  pending  legislation  for 
an  Incentive  t.ux  credit  and  other  matters. 
Because  the  Bell  System  Is  a  heavy  user  of 
capital  equipment,  it  has  always  had  a  keen 
Interest  In  construction  and  depreciation 
matters  Ir.  recent  years  the  c^  nstruction 
program  of  the  Bell  System  companies  has 
been  running  m  the  neigh borh<.i  .)d  nf  $2  5 
billion  a  year. 

There  can  be  no  disagreement  with  the 
objective  of  stimulating  modernization  and 
expansion  of  the  Nation's  productive  fa- 
cilities If  our  Nation  is  to  create  the  jobs 
needed  for  Its  expanding  work  force  and 
Impr -ive  our  competitive  position  in  world 
markets,  our  productive  lacilities  must  be 
rapidly  mriderni.?ed. 

Since  the  purpose  of  the  incentive  tax 
credit  is  to  promote  cionstruction  and  growth, 
the  question  Is  whether  It  would  have  that 
result.  As  far  as  the  Bell  System  companies 
are  concerned  it  will  not.  Apparently  this 
Is  also  true  of  many  other  companies.  On 
February  8.  1962,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
published  tlie  resirts  of  a  survey  it  had 
made  of  the  plans  of  68  large  corporations. 
All  except  1  stated  that  their  construction 
programs  would  not  be  significantly  affected 
If  the  proposal  should  be  enacted,  and  29 
stated  that  the  credit  would  not  change 
their  capital  spending  plans  at  all. 

The  Bell  System's  construction  program 
for  1962  IS  aiiproximately  $2.8  billion  and 
will  probably  remain  in  this  general  area  in 
the  immedi.ite  future.  This  construction  is 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  public  for 
telephone  ser\ice  and  we  have  an  obllg.i- 
tion  to  construct  adequate  facilities  to  m.eet 
this  need  Clearly  it  would  not  be  econom- 
ically desirable  to  build  excess  plant  merely 
to  obtain  a  tax  credit.  We  have  been  able, 
under  sound  regulation,  to  obtain  from  in- 
vestors the  additional  amount  of  new  capi- 
t.il  required  to  carry  on  our  construction  of 
new  facilities.  Therefore,  we  can  see  no 
Justification  for  using  tax  moneys  to  help 
finance  oiir  expan.^lon.  As  the  proposed 
Incentive  credit  now  stands,  our  bus;n»»ss 
would  obtain  substantial  benefits  uhetlier 
Its  construction  were  Increased  or  not  For 
example,  under  a  3-porcent  rate  we  estim.ate 
that  our  credit  would  be  in  the  range  of 
$75  million  for  1962.  At  a  4-perce!U  rate 
It  would  be  about  *100  milll  n,  and  at  an 
8-percent  rate  it  wovild  be  about  $200  mil- 
lion. If  we  received  this  credit  we  w  nild 
be  taking  money  from  the  Government 
which  we  should  obt.iin  from  invcst-irs  and 
not  the  taxpayers 

The  investmer,*'  credit  is  not  a  step  tnward 
needed  tax  reform.    Bather,  it  is  a  subsidy  to 


.■ipur  new  construction  by  reducing  the  cost 
of  acquiring  new  equipment.  We  do  not 
tliink  that  business  needs  a  subsidy  to  ex- 
pand— it  needs  basic  tax  reform.  In  any  case 
we  are  convinced  that  it  would  not  be  sound 
tax  policy  to  offer  a  subsidy  until  faults  In 
the  present  tax  structure  have  been 
remedied.  The  credit  may  prove  to  be  a 
windfall  to  many  rapidly  growing  companies 
which  would  expand  In  any  event.  But  It 
would  be  of  little  help  to  those  companies 
whose  plant  and  equipment  Is  In  the  most 
need  of  modernization.  Since  one  taxpayer's 
sub.sidy  IS  another  taxpayer's  penalty,  the 
credit  wo'd  introduce  an  undesirable  area 
of  d.scr::nination  as  among  taxpayers. 
Furtherm  re.  if  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem as  we  have  known  it  is  to  remain  st  ong 
and  healthy,  we  believe  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  take  a  step  which  may  tend  to  cause 
business  to  look  more  and  more  to  the  Gov- 
ernment  to  solve   Its  problems. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Incentive 
credit  is  only  part  of  the  proposed  program 
for  spurring  economic  growth  and  that  the 
the  other  component  would  be  a  downward 
revision  of  dep  eel  able  lives  set  forth  as 
gu  dellnes  in  Bulletin  F.  On  January  18, 
1962,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  said.  "I 
con.-^ider  our  program  of  depreciation  reform 
(Bulletin  F) — including  the  Investment 
cred:* — a  central  part  of  our  economic 
policy.  ■  If  the  p  oposed  Incentive  credit  be- 
comes law.  there  is  a  distinct  possibility  that 
It  will  be  regarded  as  providing  tax  deprecia- 
tion reform,  and  true  reform  will  be  long 
deferred. 

ReMsion  of  Bulletin  F  may  be  useful  In 
some  areas.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind, 
however  that  Bulletin  F  is  only  an  admin- 
ist  ative  guide,  specifying  average  service 
Uves  for  property  by  Industry  groups.  Actual 
depreciation  allowed  for  tax  purposes  Is 
seldom  derived  solely  by  reference  to  these 
guidelines.  This  situation  would  not  be 
changed  simply  by  having  the  Treasury  De- 
partmrnt  Issue  a  new  bulletin  listing  shorter 
lives.  Such  action  would  certainly  be  of  no 
valu»  to  us  and  we  suspect  the  same  would 
bt^  true  for  many  other  businesses.  In 
our  case,  depreciation  rates  are  established 
on  the  basis  of  our  own  detailed  engineering 
studies.  As  a  matter  of  actual  practice,  the 
depreciation  which  we  claim  for  tax  pur- 
pi  '^e-s  is  based  on  rates  prescribed  for  our 
comiianies  by  regnlatory  authorities  for  ac- 
coimting  purposes. 

In  my  opinion  it  Is  Important  to  under- 
stand why  the  Nation  has  fallen  behind  In 
modernization  and  expansion  of  productive 
facilities.  High  tax  rates,  and  Inflation  In  the 
postwar  years  are  clearly  at  the  root  of  our 
trouble.  Depreciation  allowances  for  tax 
purposes  have  failed  to  recover  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  investment  in  plant  being 
used  tip  in  providing  goods  and  services,  taxa- 
ble income  has  been  overstated,  and  capital 
has  been  taxed  under  the  label  of  Income. 
To  maintain  the  purchasing  power  of  Its  in- 
vestment in  plant  and  equipment,  business 
must  replace  the  capital  eroded  through  tax- 
ation, either  by  undertaking  outside  financ- 
ir.e  or  by  retaining  more  earnings  in  the 
business.  Many  businesses  have  not  been  In 
a  position  to  replenish  their  capital  by  these 
methods  and  so  have  not  been  able  to  keep 
th'-ir  plant  and  equipment  up  to  date.  Fur- 
thermore even  where  businesses  have  been 
able  to  obtain  the  capital  needed  to  offset  this 
erosion,  they  have  put  a  burden  on  the 
savings  of  the  country  and  have  reduced 
the  amount  of  capital  that  otherwise  would 
have  been  available  for  expansion  of  the 
economy. 

We  believe  that  the  first  and  most  Impor- 
tant step  to  stimulate  modernization  and 
expansion  sliould  be  basic  tax  reform  to  per- 
mit depreciation  allowances  adequate  to  pre- 
ser'.e  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Invest- 
ment in  the  productive  facilities  of  the 
Nation  Such  depreciation  allowances  could 
be  calculated  by  adjvistlng  the  depreciation 


determined  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
dollars  originally  invested  In  plant  by  the 
changes  In  the  price  level  between  the  year 
of  investment  and  the  current  year.  The 
purpose  of  price-level  adjustment  of  depre- 
ciation Is  to  allow  for  changes  In  the  general 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  and  not  for 
changes  In  the  price  of  particular  assets. 

We  realize  that  many  methods  have  been 
advocated  for  improving  tax  depreciation 
allowances  and  on  the  basis  of  studies  we 
have  made,  we  are  convinced  that  price-level 
depreciation  would  be  the  fairest  method  for 
all  concerned;  that  is,  the  public,  business, 
Investors,  and  the  Treasury.  But,  whatever 
depreciation  methods  are  adopted,  effective 
control  of  tax  depreciation  can  be  achieved 
through  a  requirement  In  the  tax  law  that 
the  taxpayer  may  not  use  for  tax  purposes 
any  depreciation  method  that  Is  more  liberal 
than  the  method  used  In  his  books  of  ac- 
count. Since  generally  accepted  accounting 
principles  require  realistic  depreciation 
methods  for  financial  reporting  and  account- 
ing purposes,  this  requirement  would  protect 
the  Government's  tax  revenues  by  prevent- 
ing the  use  of  fast  depreciation  methods  for 
tax  purposes  where  such  methods  cannot  be 
Justified  for  financial  reporting  purposes. 

By  recognizing  changes  in  pixrchasing 
power  in  the  computation  of  depreciation  al- 
lowances for  tax  purposes  and  requiring  that 
no  more  liberal  tax  depreciation  methods 
may  be  used  than  are  used  for  accounting 
purposes,  substantial  amounts  of  new  funds 
would  become  available  for  modernization 
and  expansion  to  businesses  w^ith  an  appre- 
ciable investment  In  productive  facilities. 
All  businesses  would  obtain  relief  on  an 
equitable  basis,  and  businesses  with  the 
greatest  need  for  modernization  would  share 
in  the  relief.  Furthermore,  whereas  the  ex- 
pected cost  of  the  proposed  Incentive  credit 
Is  currently  estimated  at  about  $1.4  billion, 
without  Including  any  changes  in  deprecia- 
tion tax  treatment,  the  cost  of  recognizing 
realistic  depreciation  deductions  based  on 
purchasing  power,  with  appropriate  safe- 
guards, would  be  about  $2  billion.  We  are 
convinced,  too,  that  Inadequate  deprecia- 
tion allowances  for  tax  purposes  have  been 
holding  back  growth  and  that  realistic  tax 
depreciation  allowances  which  reflect  the 
change  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dol- 
lar are  a  necessary  condition  for  a  dynami- 
cally growing  economy. 

I  should  like  to  comment  briefly  on  two 
other  subjects  which  were  mentioned  during 
the  appearance  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury before  your  committee  earlier  this  week. 
These  are,  first,  the  suggestion  to  change  the 
restricted  stock  option  provisions  presently 
contained  In  section  421  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  and.  second,  a  proposal  to 
eliminate  the  $50  dividend  exclusion  and 
4-percent  dividend  credit  presently  available 
to  Individuals.  Any  major  changes  In  the?e 
provisions  would  seriously  Impair  our  ability 
to  continue  to  obtain  the  amounts  of  new 
capital  needed  in  our  business. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  refer  briefly  to  the  testimony 
of  another  witness,  one  who  favored  the 
proposed  investment  credit.  Mr.  Arthur 
J.  Packard,  president  of  the  American 
Hotel  Association,  which  represents,  as 
he  said,  an  industry  which  has  29,000 
hotels  and  41,000  motels.  He  favors  the 
proposed  tax  credit.     He  said: 

Let  me  deal  first  with  the  provisions  In 
the  bill  relating  to  the  proposed  7-percent 
Investment  tax  credit. 

We  can  see  why  this  proposal  becomes 
politically  potent,  because  in  these  cir- 
cumstances the  29.000  hotels  and  the 
41,000  motel  proprietors  have  a  solid 
financial  reason  for  influencing  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  to  enact  the  law.     It 


is  to  be  a.ssumcd  that  that  is  what  tiiey 
would  do.     But  certainly  the  argument 
in  favor  ol'  pro\  idmg  ."-uch  a  tax  credit — • 
as    that    argument    was    made    by    Mr 
Packard — is  very,  very  weak.     He  said: 

We  believe  this  approach  is  .sound  and 
particularly  applicable  to  the  hotel  indus- 
try, Althoufjh  hotels  have  engaged  In  sub- 
stantial mo<lornlzatlon  programs  since  World 
War  II,  there  Is  still  a  vast  area  In  which 
hotels  could  modernize  even  farther  to  meet 
Increased  competition   within  the  industry. 

Of  course  that  makes  no  sense  at  all. 
If  they  are  going  to  modernize,  in  order 
to  me?>t  competition  within  the  industry, 
and  if  the  whole  industry  gets  the  credit, 
the  whole  industry  will  be  able  to  mod- 
ernize, and  then  all  of  them  will  be  in 
exactly  '  the  same  competitive  position 
that  they  were  in  before. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr,  Gore  1  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois i  Mr  DorcLASl  brought  out  the  point 
that  the  main  thrust  of  the  proponents 
of  this  measure  would  be  to  make  our 
businesses  more  competitive  with  busi- 
nesses abrcad.  But  to  make  .American 
hotels  mor'^  modeiTiized  than  hotels  in 
Italy  would  have  no  really  helpful  ef- 
fect on  our  economy,  even  if  the  invest- 
ment credit  worked  and  the  evidencie  is 
overwhelming  that  it  wouldn't  work. 

The  real  point  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Packard's  statement  was  brought  out  In 
the  following  testimony: 

The  CHADtM.AN.  You  say  the  occupancy 
rates  have  dropped  every  year  from  93  per- 
cent In   1946  to  62  percent  in  1961. 

Does  that  Include  all  the  motels  and 
hotels  both   or  what  does  It  include? 

Mr.  Packasd.  That  Is  right. 

In  Other  words,  it  includes  both. 

Obviously,  if  their  vacancies  are  in- 
creasing— if  they  now  have  only  61  per- 
cent occupancy,  instead  of  93  percen't — 
the  last  thing  in  the  world  they  need  is 
an  incentive  to  build  more  motels  and 
more  hotels.  I  suppose  some  of  the 
money  would  be  used  to  make  their 
existing  facilities  more  attractive:  but 
under  these  circumstances  to  build  addi- 
tional units  would  be  just  as  stupid  as  the 
Small  Business  Administration  policy  of 
making  loans  for  the  construction  of 
more  hotels  or  motels  over  the  country. 
In  the  present  overbuilt  situation,  that 
is  sure  to  cause  even  more  forced  selling. 

RETAILERS    WANT    CREDIT    ON    PARKING    LOTS 

Mr.  President,  there  is  also  in  the 
Record  a  statement  by  Allen  P.  Lucht, 
treasurer  of  the  Federated  Depaitment 
Stores.  He  pleaded  for  a  little  more  gen- 
erous definition  of  depreciable  property. 
He  pointed  out  all  the  benefits  the  retail- 
ers expect  to  get  out  of  this  proposal  if 
it  is  enacted  into  law.  I  think  a  reading 
of  his  testimony,  as  it  appears  in  the 
hearings,  provides  about  as  pood  an 
argument  at'ainst  the  proposal  as  I  have 
seen — even  though  he  favored  the  pro- 
posed investment  credit. 

For  example,  he  said: 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  report 
mentions  specifically  that  the  parking  lot 
of  a  factory  is  not  used  as  an  Integral  part 
of  manufacturing.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  employees  of  the  factory.  However,  the 
retailer's  parking  lot  is  an  entLrely  dilTer- 
ent  category.  Present  day  consumer  habits 
have  made  the  customer  parking  lot  a  vital 
necessity.     Tlie   retailer  who  does  not  have 
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one  soon   falls   behind    in   ovir   highly   con'i- 
petitive  system. 

Tlierefore,  he  said,  he  wanted  to  see 
a  7-percent  credit  made  available  for 
parking  lots.  No  doubt  he  could  get  one 
under  this  proposal.  I  suppose  it  could 
be  argued  that  a  parking  lot  is  depreci- 
able property — that  in  time  it  will  de- 
preciate; and  I  suppose  it  does.  But  this 
does  not  contribute  to  our  growth,  and 
that  would  be  the  wasteful  consequence 
the  proposed  tax  credit  would  have  on 
our  economy. 

BRISTOL-MYERS  OPPOSES  CREDIT 

The  next  to  the  last  witness  whom  I 
want  to  quote  tonight  is  Walter  H.  Kamp, 
financial  vice  president  of  Bristol-Myers 
Co.  Mr  Kamp.  representing  tlie  drug 
industry,  appeared  before  the  committee 
and  testified  as  follows; 

1.   INEFFECTIVENESS 

As  I  understand  It,  the  basic  purpose  of 
this  credit  is  to  stimulate  Industrial  expan- 
sion and  modernization  and  thereby  pro- 
mote economic  growth  and  fuller  employ- 
ment. Certainly,  all  of  us  are  in  full  acccM-d 
with  these  objectives.  However,  good  inten- 
tions notw  ithstandlng,  the  Investment  credit 
proposal  will  be  almost  completely  Ineffec- 
tive in  achieving  these  objectives.  II  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  any  reduction  in  taxes 
releases  additional  funds  for  expansion  or 
other  corporate  purposes,  It  could  be  stated 
with  assurance  that  this  proposal  would  be 
whoUy  ineffective  In  stimulating  industrial 
expansion  and  modernization. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Invest- 
ment credit  is  a  good  method  of  reducing 
Federal  income  taxes  since  the  proposed  in- 
vestment credit  will  be  of  the  least  help  to 
those  It  is  primarily  designed  to  help;  I.e., 
Industries  lagging  In  the  modernization  of 
pl.ant  and  equipment. 

You  will  note  that  I  have  purposely 
omitted  from  this  category  expansion  In  the 
productive  capacity  of  our  Industrial  enter- 
prises. As  one  who  has  seen  his  own  com- 
pany's sales  grow  from  $6  million  In  1929 
(the  year  In  which  I  joined  Bristol-Myers 
Co.)  to  over  »1(J4  million  in  1961  I  can  state 
without  hesitation  that  if  the  economic  fac- 
tors are  right — I.e.,  growing  consumer  de- 
mand for  a  company's  product  a  reasonable 
price  to  the  consunner,  and  an  adequate  re- 
turn on  the  Investment  required-industry 
win  provide  Its  own  expansion  of  Industrial 
facilities  and  productive  capacity  without 
any  need  for  an  investment  credit  provision. 
Certainly,  this  has  been  the  experience  of 
our  company  throughout  the  entire  period 
of  my  33  years'  association  with  It. 

To  return  then  to  those  Industries  lagging 
in  the  modernization  of  plant  and  equip- 
ment, this  is  due  generally  to  either  a  lack 
of  cash   or  unfavorable  economic  factors. 

If  the  problem  is  lack  of  cash,  the  invest- 
ment credit  provision  will  be  of  no  help 
whatsoever,  because  in  order  to  obtain  a  tax 
credit  of  $100,000  a  company  would  first  have 
to  pay  out  $1,400,000  for  the  purchase  of  new 
equipment.  Obviously.  If  the  company  were 
short  of  cash  to  begin  with.  It  certainly 
wouldn't  have  $1,300,000  net  to  lay  out  for 
new  equipment.  On  the  other  hand,  acceler- 
ated depreciation  could  apply  to  equipment 
already  purchased  and  would  thus  Involve 
no  additional  cash  outlay,  but  the  savings 
In  taxes  accomplished  thereby  would  be  Im- 
mediately available  for  either  additional  new 
equipment  or  the  replacement  of  obsolete 
equipment. 

IX,  however,  the  lag  in  modernization  of 
plant  and  equipment  Is  due  to  unfavorable 
economic  factors,  no  7-percent  discount  In 
the  purchase  price  Is  going  to  answer  or  sub- 
stitute for  the  solution  of  the  basic  under- 
lying problems. 


To  summarize,  then,  the  investment  credit 
provision  will  help  those  f>eople  who  do  not 
need  help  and  will  be  completely  Ineffective 
in  helping  those  people  who  need  help. 

I  suppose  if  I  were  a  defeatist.  I  might  say 
that  the  chances  of  ever  obtaining  any  reduc- 
tion In  corporation  taxation  are  Infinitesimal. 
and  therefore  we  ought  to  grab  any  opportu- 
nity for  tax  reduction  that  is  offered  us. 
Fortunately,  our  company  was  never  built 
upon  defeatism,  and  therefore  my  colleagues 
and  I  feel  that  we  must  oppose  this  Invest- 
ment tax  provision  even  though — short 
range — it  might  be  of  imniediate  benefit  to 
us.  I  hope  you  will  bear  with  me  if  some 
of  the  points  I  make  in  succeeding  para- 
graphs have  already  been  covered  by  others 
in  these  hearings. 

3.    RE\-ENXTE    LOSS 

At  a  time  when  we  are  already  faced  with 
a  substantial  deficit  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  and  the  probability  of  an  even  greater 
deficit  for  the  1963  fiscal  year.  It  would 
appear  most  unwise  to  Increase  these  defi- 
cits by  a  costly  giveaway  program  of  highly 
doubtful  effectiveness  which  business  In  gen- 
eral does  not  want  and  which,  in  my  opinion, 
would  l>e  unsound  at  any  time. 

3.    DISCRIMINATORY    EFFECTS 

As  I  tried  to  point  out  in  section  1,  the 
application  of  this  provision  would  be  highly 
discriminatory  In  Its  effect  upyon  varying  in- 
dustries, and  taxpayers  who  cannot  qualify 
for  the  favored  treatment — l.e  ,  tiiose  who 
most  need  It — will.  In  effect,  have  to  bear  the 
load  for  the  benefits  granted  to  the  favore4 
few. 

4.   GOVERNMENT   INTERFERENCI   AND  CONTROL 

The  enactment  of  a  provision  of  this  na- 
ture would  create  an  extremely  dangerous 
precedent  leading  to  the  encouragement  or 
discouragement  of  any  particular  segment  of 
private  enterprise,  depending  upon  the  whim 
or  niood  of  the  moment.  Today  it  is  an  in- 
vestment credit  for  new  machinery  and 
equipment.  Tomorrow  It  could  be  an  In- 
vestment credit  for  industrial  development 
In  Africa.  Lailn  America.  Oshkosh.  or  Tim- 
buktu. The  scope  of  such  favored  and  dis- 
criminatory treatment  is  limited  only  by  the 
Imagination  of  those  proposing  it. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  the  invest- 
ment credit  concept  Is  moving  far  afield 
from  the  basic  purpose  of  tax  legislation; 
i.e.,  to  raise  the  necessary  governmental  reve- 
nue with  the  least  possible  disruption  of 
normal  business  practices. 

May  I  thank  you  for  granting  me  this  op- 
portunity of  appearing  before  you  on  behalf 
of  my  company. 

KEYSERLING  CALLS  TAX  CREDIT  WRONG  ON   EVERY 
SCORE 

One  of  the  most  articulate  economists 
in  the  country,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
most  imaginative,  is  Leon  Keyserling. 
Mr.  KeyserUng  cannot  be  said  to  be  one 
who  parrots  the  line  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  or  cham- 
bei's  of  commerce.  He  was  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  un- 
der President  Truman.  He  was  chief 
economist  for  some  time,  as  I  recall,  for 
outstanding  labor  organizations.  He  has 
been  a  teacher  and  a  Government  econo- 
mist of  high  repute.  This  is  what  he 
said  about  the  tax  credit: 

It  seems  to  me  a  provision  which  business 
does  not  seek,  labor  does  not  want,  the 
condition  of  the  Federal  budget  does  not 
justify,  the  st.ite  of  the  national  economy 
does  not  call  for.  the  full  consequences  of 
which  the  public  does  not  appreciate,  and 
which  even  those  economists  who  favor  tt 
have  not  been  able  to  support  with  careful 
or  specific  empirical  analysis.  The  proposal 
cannot  stand  the  test  of  logic;  It  should  not 
survive  the  lessons  of  experience. 
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Then  he  goes  on  to  recall  a  very  in- 
teresting and  to  me  a  very  persuasive 
analogy.    He  says: 

The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
B  lard  and  the  Secreuiry  of  the  Treasury,  be- 
fore this  committee  in  early  1957.  shortly 
before  the  Chairman  proposed  his  extensive 
Investigation  of  the  financial  conditions  of 
the  United  States,  said  that  we  noeded  more 
plant,  we  needed  more  investment,  we  needed 
more  savings;  the  level  of  consumption  was 
too  high  We  were  faced  with  a  great  In- 
flationary threat  They  used  this  in  Justi- 
fication of  the  tight  money  policy,  Tliey 
used  this  in  justlttcation  of  the  amortization 
schedules  and  benefits  taken  out  of  the 
Treasury,  with  which  biismess  was  'hen  beiiiR 
plied 

Before  this  committee  <iii  !!;e  rccortl  i:\ 
purly  1957.  I  s.ild  that  we  were  in  oversuppiv 
•>n  everything,  wo  were  muMiig  stralglu  i  >- 
ward  on  economic  recession  We  had  a  deli- 
dHMy  of  demand  relative  to  ovir  plant  ca- 
pacity 

The  members  of  tills  committee  asked  tlie 
proponents  of  the  tux  amortization  to  run 
.iround  and  tell  where  the  shortages  were, 
and  this  Is  all  on  the  record,  they  were  able 
to  find  only  oi'.e  tvpe  of  lead  type 

Lo  atid  belii-.M  tlie  recession  came  u;d  it 
was  the  m(>s'  scr:'"i,i  rece.ssi'in  siive  W'^rld 
War  II 

Lo  and  behold.  Mr  Martin.  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reser.e  Board,  came  back  to  the 
same  committee  In  1958  and  he  said,  In  sub- 
stance, that,  looking  backward,  we  had  an 
Investment  boom  which  was  too  fervid  rela- 
tive to  the  demand,  and  that  Is  why  we  had 
a  recession 

In  other  words,  this  was  a  complete  accept- 
ance of  what  I  had  advanced  before  the  com- 
ml'tee  1  year  earlier 

The  arnunvn'  tii;''  M:-,  Koy.sfilir,;^ 
inndc  l.s  Hint  wlm»  li;ii)pened  in  1957 
resulted  from  hium,;  ;')i)\.(!i>d  incciUive.s 
for  plant  iinti  rq[::\,\u<':A  v,  Ir.ch  ii'.sulttd 
111  a  boom  in  i)lu;-. .  and  rqwipniciit  m 
I'doJ  and  a  sfi'iou.^  rcccsMn;.  lol.owinK. 
because  demand  w,a.s  fallir,,  >■■'.]  Thnl 
l.s  ("xactly  what  ;nv('s!ir:!>;i'  cifdit  will  do 
Keyserlints'  document.^  it  m  .spudes.  Ho 
Koos  on  to  say  this: 

I  snld  at  the  beginning  ui  my  testimony, 
and  I  did  this  dcliberatelv  and  advlsedlv, 
that  we  should  h.r.c  !'.,itl  iiio  !)!l.i.>r.  in nc  ul 
business  Invcstnu'nt  m', cr  •].,-  :,u^'  i  M-ais 
and  then  we  would  i'.,r, c   lucr.   n.  ;r  oiw- 

petltlve.      Wo    would    lir.c    l.,i(l    tn.;.'    t('(h- 

nology,  W0  would  h.r  >■  i.  ui  n,  ^.^•  piojiu - 
tlvlty,  I  think  wo  should  l'..r.  i-  ,i  nririv 
higher  level  of  business  Inveatnun'  ..im  tlu' 
nexr   f'-w  vm;-*,  than  wo  we  g 'ii.^:    'u  i;p! 

But  we  aro  not  going  to  get  l'  liv  repeating 
the  same  errors  which  ])!c-\  ciitcd  u.i  liJiii 
getting  it  over  the  l.i«'  :i  mmvm  hci-.iUNC 
bu  ,:."".'.;!.■  '-s' illiM.  •  I'Tili  I'.:  •!' , '.:/.i' 1'  :i  .vnd 
mri'i'lv  t.)  I  i:'.  'in  (-  ik'i:!'.  i  !i';".l(l  lir.rst- 
ment  boom  'v )• ;  !i  ».'•-'  ^  ■  i.c  rv  ■ ; i.i;  i,i;,.  pi.cii 
cnpncily,  !;  .-^  ,m  tln^i  m  '  m-  1  m  t;  ti;:,  .-M'M.k 
to  provide  ,1  healthy  climate  :  if  h.u;!;.  ■.,'. 
In  .'  s'  11, IN,'.  '      rii.il    i'l   f  he   !h  ■.!    pui!,' 
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u  tirnifiid  )';,■;  e.x.ignera t iou  ol  'Ins  '.vli  '.r  in- 
trriuit  I  i!,,il  piiiiiiom  as  a  Nc.i.r  de ,  u  r  for 
P'lrnpii.v;  the  I'ungresH  i\nd  tl'.e  m!.'!\'  m'  > 
approving  .H'lniethlng  lliat  tlie  Ium-.u:;,  ha« 
worked  out, 

I.e!  me  lUuMtiMtp  \Ahii'h  I  mean  I  urn  f>ir 
llie  'i,i(le  piugnuu  .lit hough  I  am  not  pre 
li.iMvl  I.)  (tel)ate  1'  lu'M'  I  think  it  will  ini  • 
pi  '.e  lur  InrtMgn  trade  pn-,:',,,!;  I  think  it 
will  inipro\e  mir  haiam  e  i  pa\menl.'<  I 
think  11  l.^  a  gOi>d  Kt.-p  .11  11  T,  .  >■  ii.i;,il  ]Militl- 
Pill  groundo 

Hu!    fur   un   to   think    fur   n-i   to   mink   f-a- 

i.il      'lia'     evon     ;f    tlie    'i,nli>    pcmkimi'. 

ACle  panMiHl    inimedl.itelv     ,i!ul  e.eii   U   U  luul 

opllin>un  ti'nui!«.  it   w  lui'l  \;i>;ii  more,  than 


a  $2  or  $3  billion  annua!  gain  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  American  economy — I  do  not 
think  there  Is  a  single  eci^momist  who  studies 
this  subject  In  the  whole  United  States  who 
will  be  found  to  say  that  it  will  add  more 
than  $2  or  $3  billion  a  year  to  our  net  per- 
formance position.  I  do  not  think  it  will 
add  that  much. 

He  refutes  argument  that  plants  over- 
seas are  more  efficient  than  the  plarts  in 

this  country      He  says: 

Of  course,  steel  plants  in  India  are  newer 
than  in  the  United  States.  India  did  not 
dream  of  a  real  steel  Industry  until  Just  R 
lew  years  ago 

Of  course,  steel  pl.ui's  In  Germany  and 
:i'.  .Japan  are  newer  Tliey  were  bombed  out 
.1  few  yearb  ago  On  the  average  they  are 
r.owcr 

It  we  were  iwmbed  out  and  recovered,  ours 
w  riiii  be  still  newer  Of  course,  some  of 
:i;e  [iiih's  are  newer  In  Italy,  France,  and 
;•  me  i!  -i.e  .Mr:  itiropean  countries,  bo- 
ciMse  'h.ev  !i,r,  e  ;,i(.tt;ed  SO  far  behind  us,  be- 
cau.so  rhev  h.ive  rcall'  started  their  Industrial 
devei.ipmeni  •«.  verv  much  later  than  we 
hii'.  e 

He  pom  l.s  out  thai  when  one  goes 
over  there  and  tiavels  around,  he  has 
to  travel  a  long  time  and  look  at  much 
equipment  and  many  plants  before  he 
finds  one  that  compares  with  a  typical 
American  factory,  in  efflciency  or  capac- 
ity of  eqinpmcnt, 

I  read  from  his  statement: 

It  Is  argued  that,  If  we  have  a  higher  level 
of  business  Investment,  we  will  have  a  higher 
ratio  of  Investment  to  the  size  of  our  econ- 
omy, and  If  we  have  a  higher  ratio  of  invest- 
ntent  relative  to  the  size  of  the  economy, 
we  will  grow  faster. 

Well  point  1  as  I  have  already  said,  you 
won  t  have  u  higher  Investment,  relative  to 
'he  si/c  of  your  economy.  You  will  have  a 
.Mualier  Investment,  because  you  will  merely 
iipeat  what  happened  during  the  last  0 
\o,,rs  which  turned  Investment  down  more 
till!,  inv'hing  else  because  it  Is  the  most 
v:  '.'.A  ' :  i'-  ,'-e,'tor 

I  e-    US  e.vair.lne  'hr  .oi^ument  itself.     It  ll 

I'i'  like  s.iv li-k'  hec.iu.ne  red  blood  corpuscles 
;'...iKe  ,1  Mi  ill  '•;•  ing,  that  If  he  has  nothing 
i  u'  !-e<i  bi!).ni  f  ipiisrie,'^  he  Will  be  as  strong 

,.s    Uerriiles 

I:  lie  liKs  nothing  but  red  blood  corpuscles, 

h  '  'v  ;  :l  (lie 

ihe  pr  hi.iv.  ;i  What  Is  the  ratio  of  the 
ied  hi  ...1  ;  rpuscics  to  the  white  blood  cor- 
pui.es     n  the  whole  man,  which  will  keep 

lam  .St :•  '.g  ' 

CONST  Mfll   'r  MAND  NOT  INVMTMKNT  INCINTIVI 

M  1  :ii  :i 

This  l.s  tli(  !)o;!-,'  Wo  have  been  pour- 
Ill;;  on  inccntiviv.,  lor  investment,  when 
ui'dono!  need  iiutiu  p,  cs  for  Investment. 

'iih.s  l.s  ihi'  oiii'  ana  of  our  economy 
which  l.s  inovii,.;  ;i!p  i\<i  u hlch  has  been 
built  up,  uh,;(  !i  !:n-.  !-,;u!  .  \ery  Incentive 
o\'iM'  the  pii.s!  s  ..  a  IS  -.ihuding  a  big  In- 

(■(  ntivc  ilus  Mur  alri'ady. 


H.uv  .1 
Juatifv 


'  pr  ponents  of  a  tux  proposal 

■■■■■  1.1  Ho? 

*  :<  V  look  nversens.    Ivcrybody 
■-        i;       erNrns  now,  and  thty  say, 
w         11    'ipoi  '  h,e  ratio  of  Investment  to 

Mk'  '  .'  .1.  I  .    ;:,iim\  u  .1-,  40  percent." 

-'  !'■  II'.'  'hii'  '-^  !.  .  .  .tulnable.  It  Is 
■••■''  1". .;.»-:  It'  he  -ii)  peiriii,  when  Japan  Is 
lehi;!'      li  ue  >i,r>M   h  !i,  .od  o\it  and  rebuilt 

our  I  I'U)  vv.iuhl  he  -111  p.-i    ent.  too. 

\\v  Mocs  on  lo  point  out  that  that  seems 

III  he  tl  111'  cl'.ow  hi'ic 

I'ht'if  wa.s  H  brief  colloquy  between  the 
Hcnuioi'  from  ni'lii\\uic  ;Mr.  WilUAJial 
and  Ml-   Kcv^iri  i.p,  •  which  I  think  beau- 


tifully summarizes  the  situation  on  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  balance  of  trade. 
The  Senator  said ; 

First,  as  I  understand  your  argument,  you 
do  not  think  that  the  adoption  of  this  In- 
vestment credit  would  in  any  way  improve 
our  balance-of-payments  situation;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  KzYSERLiNG.  I  think  it  would  worsen 
our  balance-of-payments  position  In  the 
sense  that  being  an  undesirable  American 
economic  policy  It  would  worsen  our  eco- 
nomic performance,  so  this.  In  turn,  would 
worsen  our  balance-of-payments  position. 

Senator  Williams.  I  understand  that  It  Is 
your  opinion  that  the  adoption  of  this  In- 
vestment credit  plan  would.  In  effect,  be 
starting  an  unwarranted  subsidy  for  Ameri- 
can Industry. 

Mr.  Kkyberuno,  Well,  this  ties  In  with 
your  first  question. 

Then  there  was  a  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr,  GoreI  on 
the  Impact  of  international  trade  The 
argument  was  made  that  the  investment 
credit  of  $1.4  billion  would  have  a  mas- 
sive effect  on  our  foreign  trade  situation 
and  that  somehow  our  favorable  balance 
of  trade,  which  Is  now,  as  I  previously 
pointed  out,  alx)ut  S5  billion  a  year  in- 
cluding foreign  aid  and  $2  6  billion  e.\- 
cludlng  foreign  aid.  would  be  improved 
a  great  deal.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee IMr.  Gore)  pointed  out  how  im- 
possible this  was  in  terms  of  simple 
arithmetic. 

The  Senator  asked  Mr,  Kcyserllng: 

Ten    percent   of   this   credit,   SI  4    billion, 
would   be  $140  million. 
Mr.  KEYtEiiLiNO.  Yes.  sir. 

This  Is  apropos  of  the  position  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore!  had 
taken  that  only  5  pi  ;  ci  iit  of  our  economy 
Is  Involved  In  fni('i;n  ti.idc  but.  being 
more  generous,  lie  would  allow  10  per- 
cent.   The  Senator  said: 

I  ask  you,  by  what  logic  cnn  we  assume 
that  a  tax  credit  of  $140  million  Is  going  to 
Improve  the  balance  of  payments  bv  >2  $3, 
or  $4  billion? 

Mr.  Kkyskruno.  We  cannot;  we  cani.  >t 

Senator  Oore.  I  Just  do  not  see  It;  I  agn  c 
with  you. 

Mr.  KEYsranNo.  Furthermore ,  Senator,  It 
is  worse  than  that  because  the  method  that 
you  have  used  Is  In  Itself  an  exnggtratlon 
because  you  cannot  say  that  If  you  have  a 
tax  credit  of  $1,4  billion,  and  sint  e  ,')  per,  >  . 
of  the  economy  Is  engaged  In  ti.xie  ti,i  le  ,. 
going  to  be  a  6-perccnt  ratio.  This  is  nut 
the  way  It  works. 

What  the  proponents  of  the  tux  credit  are 
saying  Is  that  this  tax  credit,  by  more  ef- 
flclency,  will  result  in  reduced  prices,  and 
that  these  reduced  prices  will  enable  us  to 
sell  more  goods  overseas. 

When  you  bring  that  additional  step  In, 
you  got  down  to  a  lot  less  than  B  percent, 
because  you  have  to  say,  flrst.  here  U  a  cer- 
tain credit  to  Industry.  This  Is  aolnu  to 
change  their  Investment  I'dtem     .<   ni'i>h. 

Now  according  to  the  Judgmeni  .  ;  nuMi.i-id 
Week,  they  are  going  to  lnv«'-.i  i  pen mt  nmie 
than  they  otherwise  wouM  i  dx  ,i  ^  i  ' 
million  more  In  1082.  Now  i  ,  \  ,i  i..  h  h 
we  npply  B  or  even  10  percent  t  :  runont 
In  production  for  foreign  trndr 

The  effect  would  be.  \\r  lia\i'  Uiiimti 
that  the  firms  en,  aKfd  m  foii'iun  tmdr 
would  probnhly  innra.sr  their  invisstmeiU 
In  plant  nn  i  '  inipmrni  $15  million,  that 
Is  5  peroen!  oi  $:<()0  million 

Since  fouiun  Uude  involves  ,soine  $20 
billion  a  year,  $16  million  is  only  a  drop 
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in  the  bucket  and  would  have  only  an 
insignificant  efltci. 

DOUGLAS-GORE     DISSENT     A     MASTEaPIZCE 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  summarize. 
I  think  one  of  the  finest  analy-ses  I  have 
teen  since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate  in 
any  committee  report  was  the  job  done 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doug- 
las] and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
LMr.  GoREl  in  their  supplemental  and 
minority  views  on  the  tax  bill. 

In  the  coiu-se  of  the  dissent  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr.  QorkI 
point  out  that  the  loss  of  revenue  would 
be  between  $1.1  and  $1.4  billion, 
which  would  be  a  very  substantial  loss. 
They  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  present 
provision  Is  not  an  effective  Incentive,  al- 
though It  started  out  that  way  when  the 
administration  originally  recommended 
It.  It  Is  no  lonper  an  efficient  Incentive, 
because  It  would  provide  a  credit  for  all 
Investment,  even  If  a  f^rm  reduced  the 
amount  of  Investment  It  made.  The  re- 
sult would  be  that  the  increased  invest- 
ment would  offer  a  veiT  small,  very 
modest,  very  weak,  very  slight  Incentive 
for  growth. 

The  Senators  point  out  that  all  the 
surveys  also  agree  that  this  would  pro- 
vide very  little  Increased  investment  In 
plant  and  equipment.  These  surveys 
have  been  conducted  by  the  most  au- 
thoritative and  highly  respected  busi- 
ness groups.  Then  the  Senators  sum- 
marize. In  a  statement  which  I  think 
ought  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  for  the  emphasis  is  on  what 
has  happened  to  tax  benefits  In  the  past 
8  years. 

In  1054,  accelerated  depreciation,  with  the 
double  declining  balance  and  the  sum  of  the 
digits  methods,  was  authorized  by  Congress. 
This  amounted  to  an  Initial  loss  of  revenue 
to  the  Government  of  at  least  $3  billion  a 
year.  This  went  to  the  Industrial  corpora- 
tions and  to  the  Industrialists.  At  the 
srvme  time  the  $90  dividend  exclusion  and 
the  4-percent  credit  were  passed  in  lOSi 
which  gave  $400  million  a  year  more  to  the 
owners  of  common  stocks.  Tlils  summer 
the  Treasury  has  Issued  a  new  Bulletin  F, 
permitting  machinery  and  equipment  to  be 
depreciated  much  more  rapidly.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  this  will  reduce  business  taxes 
by  approxlm.-vtely  $1.8  billion  a  year.  All 
of  these  taken  together  come  tu  Just  short 
of  $4  billion  a  year. 

Now  we  have  this  provision  for  the  Invest- 
ment credit  which  will  give  the  Investors  In 
machinery  and  equipment  at  least  another 
$13  billion  annually.  Thiu,  in  B  years  we 
h.ive  decreased  the  annual  tax  burden  on 
Industry  by  over  $5  billion  a  year.  T%ls,  of 
course,  goes  to  the  upper  Income  groups  lii 
■oclety  who  own  the  overwhelming  propor- 
tion of  the  stock  of  American  corporations. 

During  this  period  the  low-  and  middle- 
Income  groups  have  received  virtually  n  th- 
ing In  the  way  of  tax  cuts.  It  Is  about  tin  r 
that  the  United  States  was  \u»  partial  m  ii.-> 
distribution  of  favors.  This  Is  true  both  on 
eoononilc  and  ethical  grounds. 

The  Scnu'or  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douo- 
ihn]   and  tilt'  .'-M:,at(>i    fiuin  Tennessee 

I  Mr  Cl(!!;i     n'Nt)  .'.i.d 

'1  ill-  iii'.riinii'i.t  ctfdit  pi 'p.>,'.r«t  ;«  re«lly 
R    I    1  111    'i    I  l.o    ir!    K.f  -ll.  w  r,    '.  ..1-.  I  V    I  !    !■     ' 


noil, 


,11  l-t'  .V 


inellecii.i'  m  thr  i.i'i  \Vi  !.<■  .eve  Instead 
In  the  tiirniy  !ii,,t  I  UM  i.,i.',.!.«  puwer  should 
!>•  buUt  frum  the  Ik  ttv  :n  u.i 


I  think  the  Senators  are  correct.  If 
we  add  to  tins  loophole  the  kmds  of 
amendments  offered  by  di.'^tmeuished 
Senators  to  the  tax  bill  there  could  be  a 
real  drain  on  the  Treasury  this  year 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  wish  to 
say  that  the  reason  th.at  I  have  detained 
the  Senate  so  long — I  have  spoken  now 
nearly  44  hours — is  not  that  I  am  sa- 
distic, but  because  I  felt  very  strongly 
that  this  statement  had  to  be  made.  It 
had  to  be  made  In  a  speech. 

I  suppose  I  could  have  sat  down  and 
typed  up  my  remarks,  and  brought  them 
over  and  put  them  into  the  Record. 
Somehow  those  actions  have  a  way  of 
being  totally  ignored.  I  think,  somehow, 
this  may  achieve  some  degree  of  atten- 
tion and  understanding  on  the  part  of 
other  Members  of  the  Senate. 

There  is  no  more  Important  tax  bill 
which  Is  to  come  before  the  Senate  in  the 
next  several  years.  Certainly  no  more 
anportant  tax  bill  has  come  before  the 
Senate  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
t^ie  Senate.  As  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasui-y  rightly  said,  the  "guts" — the 
heart  and  soul — of  this  bill  is  the  In- 
vestment credit. 

I  am  speaking  at  length  now  because 
I  know  that  If  I  did  so  on  Monday.  Tues- 
day. Wednesday.  Thursday,  or  at  any 
time  before  we  take  action  on  the  bill. 
I  would  be  accused,  and  properly  so,  of 
delaying  the  Senate  by  engaging  In  a 
filibuster  and  tying  It  up.  I  am  sure  my 
address  has  imposed  a  vci"y  real  discom- 
fort and  Inconvenience  on  very  tolerant 
people  tonight.  I  am  sure  that  If  I  did 
It  at  any  other  time.  It  would  have  Im- 
posed a  far  greater  degree  of  Inconven- 
ience on  more  people. 

StJMMARY 

In  conclusion.  I  am  Disposed  to  the  In- 
vestment credit  because  It  Is  a  tax  cut. 

I  have  been  consistently  opposed  to  a 
tax  cut  this  year.    I  am  opposed  to  a  tax 

cut  which  the  ben<»flclRr)p.<;  do  not  want 
and  a  tax  cut  which  tl;r  ia;'T.-t  ;  .^lness 
In  the  world  ':;;i,--  tc^t  .tii  d  it  ci-r,s  not  want 
and  would  i.  ■!  have  I  !.c\  have  said  It 
would  not  work,  and  would  be  bad  eco- 
nomic and  social  policy.  That  kind  of 
tax  cut,  it  seems  lo  me.  Is  ridiculous. 

Not  only  Is  the  subsidy  not  wanted, 
but  the  McGraw-Hill  survey,  the  Nation- 
al Industrial  Conference  Board,  the  \\  all 
Street  Journal,  and  everyone  who  lias 
studied  the  question  agrees  that  It  would 
not  provide  a  stimulation  of  Investment. 
It  would  not  work. 

Fuithcrmore.  at  least  00  percent  of 
the  volume  of  the  argument  of  Secretary 
Dillon  Is  baaed  upon  how  important  it 
Is  to  make  us  compittlilvc  with  Industry 
abroad,  when  the  fads  me  overwhclm- 
m;;  that  weareleadlni'  mdu.strles abroad. 
Till'   rn.i.'ti  .^tati'.s   d!   America  hu.s  a 

iavnl-iil!li'  hill. nice  ol  !;;H|r  of  OVCr  $5  bll- 
l.on  aiui  $2  li  biiln.r,  of  ihai  ;,s  entirely 
In  !!■'  I  iininr' ciii;  )i:i\atc  .sector  of  OUr 
(•r(-iii:in'>  Ih.at  ir,iar.,v  i!  eounft'lcs 
!\biiiiu!  lia\i  nil  untavoiiibU-  bnliuit'c  of 
:;:i('r  \*  1  hn\t'  ii  !avi!nit)lt'  biilaiu't'  (if 
(;a.(!r  '  l!.at  fXtcnt,  We  are  biutaiii 
them.  ^V'  .'M  '■!''.'•  S'a  Mipirincniilaui  of 
the  W(  : '  i  '  h.i!  ii.'i  N  not  iiu'iiii  \»,c  can- 
not liui  .  '>  1  ;•  i'-  I'tv  iioin.v.  It  docs  not 
mean  wocunnut  liopc  that  th(\\  lan  ai.so 


improve  their  economies.  Of  couisr,  we 
do  No  argument  can  be  made  on  the 
pro'und  of  economic  competition  because 
we  arc  tradin.;  efTectively 

Tl'.e  proposal  is  al.'-o  bad  because, 
whereas  it  started  as  an  incentive  on  the 
marginal  investment,  on  additional 
extra  investment,  now  it  ;s  an  incentive 
on  the  gross  investment — all  of  it.  So 
firms  will  get  It  even  If  they  reduce  their 
investment. 

I  point  out  also  that  it  would  cover  the 
entire  sweep  of  industry.  It  would  cover 
bars,  burlesque  houses,  parking  lots,  and 
supermarkets.  It  has  no  relationship 
whatever  to  Industrial  policy.  It  would 
cover  every  kind  of  equipment  that  Is 
legal.  It  would  cover  slot  machines  and 
driving  ranges. 

Mr.  President,  the  last  thing  that  we 
need  economically  now  Is  Increased 
capacity  at  a  time  when  our  business 
plant  is  chugging  along  far  below  ca- 
pacity. Why  In  the  world  should  we  cut 
taxes  for  the  purposes  of  Increasing  that 
capacity  fiu-ther? 

When  we  have  done  that  in  the  past, 
as  Leon  Kcyserllng  pointed  out  so  well, 
what  was  the  result?  The  result  was  a 
serious  recession. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  proposal  is 
one  that  cannot  be  justified. 

I  also  point  out  that  those  who  are 
opposed  to  the  Investment  credit  are  as 
responsible,  able,  thoughtful,  and  dis- 
inteiested  a  group  of  Senator.>  as  I  think 
one  could  find.  Of  all  the  conservative 
Senators,  none  has  won  greater  respect 
on  the  part  of  business  and  on  the  part 
of  his  colleagues  than  ha,s  Mip  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  F\nanc(  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vli-glnla  l.Mi  LvudI  on  the 
Democratic  side. 

On  the  Rcpubl.c nr.  .v;  tl  .  ranking 
Republican  mrmbei  ot  t:.(  c  ir.mittee 
on  Finance  hnt  been  :  <  r.i  :..  i d  a^  ;;  man 
of  absolute  Integrity.  Some  might  dis- 
agree with  him  on  public  policy,  but  no 
one  disagrees  with  his  Integrity  and 
ability.  I  refer  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  IMr.  Williams!,  He  Is  also 
strenuously  opposed  to  the  t.ix  credit. 
So  the  Senator  from  Delaware  IMr. 
Williams:  a,-.d  tiic  Smah-r  ;:om  Vir- 
ginia IMr  iNi;  are  opi)i  mm!  ai.so  the 
only     prolu-iiLi.al    ecom  iniM  the 

Senate,  the  brilliant  Sti.aoi  ::..m  Il- 
linois IMr.  Douglas]  i>  o;  iiom't,  i;e  has 
devoted  hl.s  life  to  the- 1.1. iv  ii  r(\  i.  imlcs. 
Hi  t.i..  :.;  re .,:;,, Ml.'.-.'-  al  the  Vi;:\'cr8lly  of 
Cliiv.iK^..  lit'  uun  hi-  '.;  i  toiat  ■  i\t  the 
age  of  25.  writing  hi.v  !  « -  >  i  -i  .  sub- 
ject of  wages,  'whu'ii  .•  >'..::  a  c.-.  i:<y.'.:\c 
work  on  that  subject.  He  '  cni  .a'  .  .i.y 
opposed  to  the  pro;-'  d  .;..(  tmont 
crodlt  prnviMwn  I  tl,.;,k  Si-.ai;  :  w  .11 
!.!ui  \'(  :>■  lew  pr  p.c  \0;:;  lia".  i  li,'  ,  ;i,  at 
rui\]]  t  ;i  ii'  (•  .:.  the  !,i  i;!  ol  ;.,\at!on  than 
the  >  f  :.al"r  1  r  -!',  1  fi.ne.s'Cc  M; ,  OORE  1, 
or  vli.se  .;  1'  i.i'v  and  aliility  Is  more 
widely  ! ;  ;i'r'.;.'i  i;  lir  .v  al.'u  fmphati- 
-'Cally  Oppu.M.  .i  t'l  t!;(    ,i,\  I  ■-tmct.!  eifdlt. 

On  the  basis  of  the  rrmip,'-.  (ii'poM'd 
to  the  inr.iMiM'  wlu-ther  it  bi  lalji  : 
bu.slMivs.H,  (1!  (  .it.'vtandliiw  fli';;t{,s  ;:, 
Ainei'U  un  lid  lho^t•  diftllifUiNlied  ^  r!;a- 
tor.s  who  ha\'f  itumnht  the  I.k.'^ui'  thiotjuh 
mo,vt  carrfullv  ii:r  nipu.'icd  tu  t!ic  .n- 
vrMiiuiU  credit. 
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IS  . 


As  I  take  my  seat  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  the  proposal  Is  wrong  because  It 
IS  bad  pubUc  poUcy.  It  Is  bad  economic 
Molicy  It  Is  a  giveaway  at  a  time  when 
our  Crovernment  cannot  afford  to  In- 
crease Its  deficit  further. 

Mr  President,  with  sincere  apoloRies 
for  detaining  the  Senate  so  lor  ?,  I  yield 
the  floor. 


»'!■; 


riCIDES    A    MIXED    BLESSING 
FDR  CAUFORNIA  FARMERS 

Mr    PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,  Mr 
Lawrence  E   Davles  has  written  two  de- 
irtiled,   informative  articleii  about  side- 
t«tTecLH  and  pioblen\s  that  have  re.suUed 
from    Use    of    pesticides    In    Calidnnuv 
These  wriieles,   whieh   appealed   u>   Ihe 
New  York  'hmrs  of  Auri\isl  H  and  JI.t 
piMVide  an  inleirslinjj  supplement  U>  the 
sene*  of  Uui^e  artieles  Uy  »listmii>u«h«Ht 
nal\ue  wrilev  Haehel  t'arsun  thai  >an  ii\ 
the  Npw  Yorker  maaa^ilne  itn^enllv,  ami 
whieh  will  1)0  publlshcU  m  book  toim  ih 
Oott^brr 

My  means  of  anpfdotp  nntt  ti^s^vtpttn^^ 

Mr  l>avlt\t  Irlls  how  West -coast  bee- 
keeprin  haw  rstablisliod  inforn^nl 
"warniim  systrms"  to  alert  o«\e  aiiother 
Rb(nit  i)tTti)ojied  chemical  poison  sprny 
activities  With  sufTlcirnt  warninp,  bees 
can  bo  rrmovrd  from  the  arras  brfoiT 
the  spraying  takes  place.  This  prcvent<^ 
the  chemical  from  boins  invested  by  bees 
and  thus  appeannt:  as  a  residue  in  the 
honey  they  produce 

In  other  instances  DDT  residues  wind 
up  in  milk  after  cows  are  fed  on  truck 
garden  waste  and  byproducts — such  as 
tomato  vines  and  skins,  lettuce  trim- 
minus,  and  sugarbeet  tops — because  the 
truck  crops  were  sprayed  dunnc;  the 
crowine  season.  Cows  fed  on  untreated 
pasturage  near  sprayed  areas  have  also 
produced  milk  containing  DDT  resi- 
dues— since  the  chemical  can  drift  con- 
siderable distances  through  the  air  lo 
reach  what  Mr.  Davies  term.s  'cuiltle.ss 
fields," 

Each  of  these  examples,  and  the  many 
others  described  in  these  articles,  il- 
lustrates the  need  for  caution  and  intelli- 
gence m  the  use  of  chemical  poisons. 
Certainly  it  would  not  make  sense  to  pro- 
hibit their  use.  Without  modern  chemi- 
cal assistance,  our  agriculture  could  not 
produce  the  magnificent  abundance  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  field  crops,  livestock, 
and  livestock  products  which  has  made 
possible  a  massive  rise  in  diet  standards. 
No  one  wants  to  see  a  return  to  the 
mosquito-infested  bogs  that  were  the 
state-of-nature  before  invention  of  DDT. 
But  the  very  fact  that  proper  use  of 
chemicals  can  do  so  much  good  puts  a 
heavy  responsibility  on  the  users  to  make 
certain  that  they  do  not  have  unpleasant 
side  effects.  And  I  would  observe  that 
an  effort  to  talk  the  problem  out  of  exist- 
ence IS  doomed  to  failure.  Widespread 
public  concern  has  already  been  aroused 
and  will  probably  increase  when  Mi.ss 
Carlson's  book  is  published. 

I  welcome  the  constructive  attitude  of 
tlu'  U.S.  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
Iruerior — the  two  Federal  Departments 
most  concerned — toward  this  situation. 
In  letters  to  me,  these  Departments  de- 
scribed the  measures  used  to  guide  and 
regulate  the  use  of  pesticides  and  the 


steps  being  taken  to  explore  the  matter 
further.  From  Mr.  Davies'  articles  it  ap- 
pears that  the  State  of  California  agri- 
culture and  public  health  auihoniies  are 
also  vigilant  in  their  concern  about  pos- 
sible HI  effects  resulting  from  pesticide 
use.  Other  Stale  authorities.  Including 
those  in  my  own  Stale  of  Wisconsin,  are 
doing  an  excellent  job  of  coping  with  the 
problem 

But  a  problem  It  Is.  and  It  should  be 
recogiu/ed  as  such.  Moderate,  workable, 
effective  .solutions  can  be  found.  Irra- 
tional public  panic  oei  talnly  is  not  called 
for— but  neltlier  i.s  the  blinkered  ap- 
proach of  UuKSf  \\hi>  .sttUf  no  problem 

I'M.st.S 

Mr  ^'u^^U^l•nl,  I  U'-k  uU(Ui!in.iu,<*  O0n» 
.>eiu  thai  Ihe  two  (UlUii'--'  I  Ii'»m  i  <  f' i  red 
to  be  pi  luted  (»t  ihit  poiiii  ii\  ll\i-  ICfi  -wiU, 

I'ht^iv  bt^luu  >\o  oblrelloii  liu  .,i  :..l«m 
\Vrit<  orilried  to  l>r  pi  inlt'd  U\  ( In   i;i .  ^tMU* 

f\H    follow  "« 

.'irnvN   \V<»NiN\;a   \\\\  Ur->   I?  mokks  ■^NoTIMQA* 

I  ]\\     1    iw  MM\.  .1       n  \vlW»^ 

\'.  w  \i  t  iini'  Im  i\noihi!  opi  (\  .i\g  of  potll* 
i-iilp  -m  v  nrid  .  (  loiig-etrtple  voUon  0Vlt«4(l« 
IVikcr-stiohl 

Mrs  Hill  guliUan,  who  looks  «ft*r  350  hlvw 
^f  i,<  nry  hf>i\s,  rrcelved  a  t«leplione  call  In 
•■he  lit*'  afrrri-.o  IV.  Twenty  of  htt  oolonlM 
\v(MP  inragiuw;  fnr  honey  In  a  teed  alfalfa 
arro.ise  adjoining  the  cotton.  The  pesticide 
chufcu  for  the  spraying  Job  was  no  friend  of 
bees. 

"This  is  the  beekeepers'  notification  serv- 
ice," a  voice  said.  "They're  spraying  at  9 
o  clock  tomorrow  morning  In  township  59, 
section  3." 

Mrs.  Qulnlan  offered  no  objection.  She 
was  up  at  3  o'clock  the  next  morning,  headed 
in  a  hoist  truck  for  the  alfalfa  field.  She 
covered  the  hives  with  a  black  plastic.  Had 
the  spraying  been  scheduled  for  the  alfalfa 
instead  of  the  adjacent  cotton  field  she 
would  have  hoisted  the  hives  aboard  the 
truck  and  taken  them  to  a  safer  place. 

PARTNERS    AND    ENEMIES 

Mrs.  Qulnlan  has  bees  "hired  out"  to  farm- 
ers as  far  as  40  miles  distant  to  help  with 
pollination  of  their  crops.  In  this  sense  the 
beekeeper  and  the  farmer  are  economic  part- 
ners. At  the  same  time,  they  are  synthetic 
enemies  in  an  insecticide  age. 

The  question  of  how  to  spray  or  dust  Cali- 
fornia fields  producing  crops  worth  more 
than  $3  billion  annually  without  destroy- 
ing the  bees,  which  yield  honey  and  beeswax 
valued  at  $4  to  $6  million  a  year,  has  led  to 
many  a  bitter  verbal  battle. 

National  interest  in  this  type  of  problem 
has  been  stimulated  by  a  recent  series  of  ar- 
ticles by  Rachel  Carson  In  the  New  Yorker 
magazine  Miss  Carson  was  critical  of  many 
ways  in  which  pesticides  have  been  used. 

The  spirited  controversy  between  beekeep- 
ers and  farmers  has  led  to  the  setting  up 
here  in  Kern  County  of  a  pilot  program  that 
;s  attractmg  statewide  attention. 

It  involves  a  round-the-clock  telephone 
notification  service  for  the  184  registered 
beekeepers  residing  In  or  outside  of  Kern 
County  who  own  apiaiies  within  the  county. 

USE  MAY  SPREAD 

The  service  was  conceived  by  Seldon  Mor- 
ley.  the  Kern  County  agricultural  commis- 
sioner It  hiis  been  hailed  locally  as  a  step 
so  encouraging  in  its  first  summer's  opera- 
tion that  It  may  be  employed  eventually 
throughout  the  State. 

A  large  map  on  a  wall  of  Kldd's  telephone 
answering  service,  which  has  the  contract 
.'or  informing  beekeepers  when  crops  are  to 


be  treated,  u  decoruied  with  hundreds  of 
large-headed  pins. 

Yellow  plnB.  each  bcuiing  a  letter,  identify 
the  operators  of  equipment  used  in  spraying 
or  duatlng  crops  with  pesticide.s  Red  and 
blue  pins  are  numbered  to  uicntiiy  ail  of  the 
beekeepers  registered  ::.  Ken.  County. 

Joseph  Sellers,  cii  .iir.i.iii  fd  the  bee  cum- 
mlttee  of  the  Keru  County  Chenucul  and 
Applicators  Association,  M.ud  the  applters 
telephoned  the  notlflciti n  ,s(!\i  c  when  .i 
mHterlal  hfusardoua  to  bees  was  lu  do  used 
to  treat  a  crop. 

HOW  SYaTBM  woaxi 

"We  give  the  name  of  the  grower,  the  name 
of  the  material,  and  the  location  of  the  Aeld, 
by  township  and  Motion."  Mr.  SeUvri  m* 
plained 

"The  •WlUihboarrt    nprrutor   receiving   XTm^ 

e«ll  gOM  VO  W>»  l>w>p  I.O..«n  Ihl-  l.fl.Uil  . 
PlU   and  MtOka    H     >"    <''<      o,    .    o.    I..     ^^..^\^',\ 

h«Mt4  "the  i-i>'-  '  ■•  i>'  '■'  ii.r  iM,n,iM ,. 
wltbu\  a  u\U»'    i  III,   ,...,,0  ,.i  „,.|,.,,  „ii  ,, 

V/»'       \\H\f       I)U,  .p,    O    ;  vK,.lr..        .,,|,|ll 11, i 

*•!'  ■  "     '    .    '         IW        p.,>,   (   ,   .1      I.-      |0    «.    i 

ItMtuMit^t  «*»>•<•  ,  .■    ii-,  1    ,    lil..  1  ,.  (  h  :..i     \>,  I  hr.  I'lM  o 

whoM  hlvM ar«>  o.  nir  v  i,  iuon  i,.  i>,  ..|m.>\.mi  ' 

M)^  nnil>?Ui>v\  i\\iOiiU!<M  ''I  I  III'  i(n»v\  I  I  i|i>' 
Wl'VlOr  iiiUt  lli'il  "ifl  lUiiin  ii«  S.)  ,i\ll<i  l'i\,| 
lM«H  h    "I'     ■•'•     >    i<  MOoiM,-    p,  ii..,(       Poitng 

%H%Bl>'    •'    >»'<!'>■    il\cir    writ"   tiooo   i    ,,u 

Ktrtv  Shaw  said  ih»  crop  ttuotrm  w«r«  "eo> 
opvrHUnR  100  ppro«>i\i  ' 

The  expvrlmeiu  wan  pn>no\u\c«l  a  gr«Rt 
lUcccM  among  brpkerprv*  iivnitf  In  th# 
Bakersfield  area,  bvit  t.  .■:r  \m  i,.  s  AnRplPB. 
San  Diego  and  n  m  osMn'  p.  i  '.^  with 
migratory  apiaries  .;.  Ken.  c  ,r,  v  \v  >  de- 
scribed as  often  either  reluctant  to  accept 
the  calls  or  as  refusing  them  outright. 

CAN    OBTAIN    DELAY 

If  a  beekeeper  objects  to  a  spraying  sched- 
ule he  can  get  it  delayed  48  hours  to  enable 
him  to  take  his  hoist  trucks  into  the  fields, 
load  the  hives  aboard  and  transport  the 
colonies'  headquarters  to  a  safe  place. 

"But  usually  only  in  cases  where  the  spray 
is  highly  toxic  do  they  object,"  Mr.  Sellers 
said. 

Hoist  trucks  carrying  beehives  down  the 
highways  between  fields  of  cotton,  grapes, 
seed  alfalfa,  melons  and  other  Kern  County 
crops  are  a  common  sight. 

California  uses  about  one -fifth  of  ail  the 
agricultural  pesticides  employed  in  the  whole 
country.  Last  year  Kern  County,  by  aircraft 
alone,  sprayed  and  dusted  some  857,000  acres, 
roughly  the  land  area  of  Long  Island. 

Homer  Len  Foote,  supervisor  of  apiary 
inspection  for  the  California  Department  of 
Agriculture,  said  at  Sacramento  that  bee 
losses  had  been  serious. 

"Many  beekeepers  have  complained  that 
their  losses  due  to  insecticide  injury  have 
been  greater  during  the  last  two  seasons  than 
ever  before,"  Mr.  Foote  said. 

This  year  the  beekeepers  conducted  a  drive 
to  further  restrict  the  use  of  pesticides. 
Their  targets  were  the  organic  phosphates 
parathion  and  methyl  parathlon  and  the 
carbajnate  with  the  trade  name  Sevln. 

The  California  Department  of  Agrlcultiu-e 
held  a  series  of  public  hearings.  Sixty-five 
witnesses  testified,  filling  648  pages  of  tran- 
script. 

The  beekeepers  sought  amendments  to  the 
State's  injurious  materials  regulations.  In 
late  July,  Charles  Paul,  director  of  the  agri- 
culture department,  notified  William  F. 
Huston,  chairman  of  the  legislative  and  pes- 
ticide committee  of  the  California  State  Bee- 
keepers Association,  that  the  amendments 
were  not  justified. 

"Information  developed  at  the  hearings," 
Mr.  Paul  said,  "indicated  that  Sevln  can  be 
injurious  to  bees  in  direct  application  but 
that  It  does  not  present  a  unique  threat  to 
man,  fish,  or  warmblooded  animals." 

There  was  little  testimony  presented  with 
regard  to  losses  of  bees  attributed  to  use  of 
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parathlon  and  methyl  parathlon,  which  are 
now  subject  to  regulation  as  Injurious  ma- 
terials. 

rOUR   THOUSAND    DJ  I  K.IT)'l  HS 

Mr.  Pocte  reported  t!  >•  ■■..•'  than  4,000 
persons  in  California  rekt.  on;!  :;e  or  more 
colonies  of  b«e«,  wltli  .:.  .  .rrige  colony 
numbering  60.000  to  BCouo  bees  m  a  hive. 

"With  two  colonies  to  the  acre,"  he  said, 
"you've  got  probably  about  80,000  field  bees 
out  foraging  for  food  on  1  ncre.  About  half 
the  colony  takes  oare  of  the  nest." 

Migratory  beekeeping  Is  a  characteristic  of 
this  Stun  lit  e keepers  ojjerate  up  to  11,000 
rolonif  !.<.-  i(»ch,  with  hives  soaitered 
over  hiiodttu  ^  t  miles.  The  State  has  more 
U>an  ftou  mm  hviiif\ -Vice  rolonlea,  accounting 

tor   nbo\U    lo   pelirli!    v  !    I  lie    NtttlOU'S  \>P9». 

Ml     l-\«.lr  i.i;,!  )•■    1,.  \    l'<'.  -   \v.oi    raSenUlU  tO 

Ihr     p-iOiiaM>u     ■•'.       .     I     >i.,-,i,l,  1    0.,r     grOUD    of 

I   |.,  I  l,,i.i    (   ,,;il     i  1.1  .   1  I  .  I--,        11,     iMi  oiiltnl   \\\- 

■■,:  i.b      |M  ,o  , :      1-  MO,       .,1^). ,  •'      k  httrriMi, 

•  oo  .  .,,,!>-        \v.,!.  1  o>v  ...  utoMtt       |U« 

iiUin  "Pt'U,  v'lovpr  sp^u.  i\»"i  >>,,  i,\hle  mMi 
wnh  A  \\M^\  v»slv»e  \m\  y-  i»i  \»««lw 

•  '00  i\iniio^, 

II  »<<  iti  A  gttnd  aaite  rh'i>  r«ni'-M\iM 
rankn  nv>u\»tr  0M»  n<»  ft  bonvy  nnHt\(\'W,"  h» 
ttUd.  'It  uol«  w«  lot«  uvil  usually  tu  Muu\t> 
•ot«," 

Tt^p  9tnt*'R  IBOl  honpy  'Cf^^V  *'««  W  p«rv«nl 
i>.  :  A  thai  of  IftttO  and  !2f  prrrput  und»r  tbp 
a  I!  ute  annual  pr«>ducMon  of  the  last  decade 

"Not  nil  of  this  loH  ran  be  atUlbuttd  to 
InsrrUelde  injury,  since  U  was  a  drought 
year  Mr  Toote  said.  "However,  colonies 
that  escaped  pesticide  Injury  In  some  cases 
produced  a  better  than  average  surplus  In 
Irrigated  areas." 

Mr.  Sellers  Is  one  of  the  larger  operators  of 
aircraft  used  In  California  to  spray  and  dust 
crops.  He  is  one  of  17  applicators  in  Kern 
County,  where  he  uses  10  of  his  23  pilots. 

"A  majority  of  beekeepers. "  he  contended, 
"don't  know  one  chemical  from  another. 
Their  leaders'  attitude  is  that  they  don't 
want  any  chemical  used  that  is  harmful  to 
bees.     The  farmers  cant  stand  still  for  that. 

"If  It  were  not  for  bees  a  farmer  could 
spray  his  crop  with  parathlon  for  $2.35  an 
acre,  but  he  can  easily  go  out  and  put  on  $15 
worth  of  materials  nontoxic  to  bees  and  still 
won't  get  control  of  the  Insects.  I  could  see 
him  spending  $40  a  year  per  acre  if  3  appli- 
cations were  required.  " 

Some  Kern  County  farmers  refuse  to  apply 
insecticides  to  their  crops.  "I  believe  in  good 
old  Mother  Nature."  said   Merrill   Stoops. 

He  and  his  brother.  Dr.  Dee  L.  Stoops, 
operate  eight  parcels  of  cotton  land  and  raise 
alfalfa. 

"Dutch  Tyner  used  to  dust  and  spray,  but 
he  has  quit,"  Mr.  Stoops  continued,  "and  he 
made  2 ',4  bales  of  cotton  per  acre  overall." 

I.  E.  Tyner,  to  whom  Mr.  Stoops  referred, 
said: 

"I  figure  when  you  use  pesticide  you  kill 
the  good  bugs  off.  We  haven't  sprayed  in 
several  years." 


I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  25.  1962] 
Coast  Dairymen  Battle  Pesticides — Resi- 
dues IN  Milk  Fat  Are  Problem  in  California 
(By  Lawrence  E.  Davies) 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  August  24. — A  Cal- 
ifornia dairy  farmer  varied  the  feed  of  his 
milch  cows  by  including  a  diet  of  tomato 
pomace — the  skins  and  seeds  of  tomatoes 
after  the  Juice  has  been  squeezed  out. 

Residues  of  the  insecticide  DDT.  one  of 
14,000  chemical  preparations  used  to  control 
insects  and  weeds  in  this  State's  agricul- 
tural valleys,  were  found  in  the  milk  samples. 

Investigation  showed  that  a  tomato  field 
had  been  sprayed  with  pesticide,  and  the 
dairyman,  with  the  tomato  grower's  permis- 
sion, had  carted  away  the  pomace  for  feed. 


Similar  Incidents  Involved  pea  vines,  lettuce 
trimmings  and  sugarbeet  tops. 

In  other  episodes,  dairymen  fed  their  cows 
hay  from  their  own  fields  that  had  not  been 
treated  with  residue-forming  pesticides. 
Still  sometimes  residues  appeared  in  the  fat 
of  milk.  Insecticides  dusted  on  fields  miles 
away  had  drifted  over  to  contaminate  the 
guiltless  acres. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  that  Call- 
lornla  agriculture  In  general,  and  dairying 
in  particular,  are  tackHnp  with  Increased 
vigor  as  they  use  record  i|u.ti.;.<  in  of  pesti- 
cides to  help  keep  the  biuitj  ui  the  top  of 
the  Nutlon's  honor  roll  in  farm  production. 

TWINTV-KIOHT  aVsl'f  Ni m 

These  are  example,  conorv  iru  wUh  milk 
producUon,  ul  the  Iblngs  ihiu  ctoike  concern 
naUonaUy  wUh  the  |rowiii»'  o  .  ,  <  o,  ,  tu 
('i(i«'»  hfrbioirtes  an<<  j>e*«i»  to,      :  ..;   ho  o  = 

t      ,    .1      I  lO   ,       O    ,  O  >,        (■!  ■    Oil,   ll.       (O  .  .!.•  l',l       ^4Ul  ,• 

\>in  "i".      ,,ii     \,   ,1  lOi'     1 1(0  111     1 1  I  1 1  frulfd 

lU   .1   l»»'l      II''         ■'     I  I  '1     •    I    ,  I  1     ^    ,;i  ,  .r.i,    I  ,,  I  111    n,,  .    Ill, 
l)\)Ult     I  --     M    "         «    ■    I     I  I"     II  Ooo    (    .,0t,.!  liin 

Halrlt^  «♦"   i.'  >o  .-  Ho  ■  I, 'I-,  ..■.!>  .1  uaV  "> 

It    by     \\\r    Mi.Hf    0.|-,.i  1  lo.oo     ,1     .,,M       M'M(f# 

HhU   \\   bv   »nllK   )<(i>v'n'«'i«  \i>iii'« »»» 


OM(U-i|    IMIIK 


t 


O.I 


I   n,»> 


ravi"   'I'll 

)|§    v\  ,  '  ,                     .      I  1,1'    Met    r>n»  l\     n.ii     \  1    .1     unO 
the  f*t     (P   ml ■    "   •  '  -    Ml'    I        '^    , 

TbP  aotli  !•  n  .-.  i  it«>  I    i>« .  oo ,   .  '  r  I   i  m  ■ 
riH'*   U\    ihl>    nOlK    lot    ol    rlvliXinnlrd    I'MO 
raiOona   includlnn    DDT.   DDT    DDP     t    v, 
phene  and  llnUni\p,  noiM«vio  t-   i      \  '■.,,■   n 
Ueynolds.  chief  of  the  hvirr«.i     ;    i    t  >  ;->iv* 
lot  in  the  department's  dlvlKi         ;    >nlma) 
industry. 

The  Deportment  of  Agriculture  stepped  up 
»1«  examination  of  dairies  for  pesticide  resi- 
dues after  shipments  of  canned  milk  about 
2  years  ago  had  been  found  to  contain  traces 
of  residue. 

John  Hlllls,  program  supervisor  for  spray 
residue  and  agricultural  pest  control,  said 
here  the  other  day  that  200  to  400  samples 
of  milk  now  were  examined  every  month  for 
residues. 

Six  of  the  department's  laboratories — 
three  of  those  in  Sacramento  and  one  each 
in  San  Francisco,  Fresno,  and  Los  Angeles — 
are  devoted  exclusively  to  pesticide  residue 
analysis. 

Robert  Z.  Rollins,  chief  of  the  division  of 
chemistry  under  whom  the  laboratories  op- 
erate, noted  that  one  of  the  Sacramento  lab- 
oratories did  nothing  except  analyze  milk 
samples.  Another  devoted  full  time  to  work 
on  cattle  feeds. 

residue  law  is  cited 

"We're  the  only  State,"  Mr.  Rollins  said, 
"with  a  specific  residue  law,  dating  from 
1927.  Inspectors  every  day  sample  fruit, 
hay,  milk,  etc.,  to  see  If  they  meet  the  tol- 
erances required  of  them.  Most  States  don't 
have  analyses — they  don't  know  they  have  a 
problem." 

He  said  that  California  got  the  word  out 
to  everyone  about  1946  or  1947  that  the 
chlorinated  hydrocarbons  DDT  and  DDE,  a 
metabolized  product,  should  not  be  applied 
to  animals  or  to  feed  or  to  dairy  barns. 

By  1960  analytical  chemists,  he  said,  had 
so  improved  their  methods  that  an  increas- 
ing number  of  samples  of  milk  were  found 
that  showed  traces  of  insecticide. 

In  Imperial  County  of  southern  California 
the  agricultural  commissioner  has  placed 
chlorinated  hydrocarbons  under  a  strict  per- 
mit system.  In  the  southern  end  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  growers,  pesticide  manu- 
facturers and  salesmen,  and  applicators  have 
organized  a  California  Crop  Protection 
Council    to   discuss    common    problems. 

"There  is  no  place  for  the  concentration 
of  residues  of  chemicals  like  DDT  in  food 
products  if  It  can  be  avoided,"  R.  L.  Van 
Buren,  area  supervisor  of  the  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Service,  said. 

"We  think  we  are  doing  a  pretty  good  job. 
We  watch  things  closely  and  we  have  gained 


a  better  ki-.'^^'lrdrre  •  '  v.).  '.  v.v  ■.:■<:  ti  ir.k' 
We  iiin'e  tt  .>>•;,"  ;  .--pi ;  ..i.i?;.'-  thi,'  we  ',!-.;:. k 
are  darned  gooa.' 

On  the  milk  problem  Richard  Peters,  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Vector  ( Insect i  Control  of 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Health  at 
Berkeley,  said  that  his  department  could  not 
move  in  until  milk  was  actually  on  the 
market 

"But  we  haven't  considered  there  has  been 
a  haaard  in  the  milk  situation,"  he  said, 

rAaMHANDS   XILLKO 

So  far  as  damage  from  pesticides  is  con« 
cerned,  Dr  Irmn  West,  medical  officer  of  the 
Ptjbllo  Health  Department'i!  B\ireiiu  of  Oc» 
oupatlonal  HeuUh,  rt-pnrtt'U  tn,,!   imm  IBM 

to  Itita  there  h.,  i  i-<.i.  r.^-M  o«-,iii.h  n,  r..u. 
fornU  trum  n  .  'iooi  ph..ti'i'--i>  >'F« 
athl«>n— aboui  oup  »  mo  .oi.,.t,t  w.ii.n*, 
vutuHtty  all  tMvn\hnnU>> 

"Usually,"  ihf  wlM,  '  II. «•  «,.iK,i  )  ,.•  i,,n 
t^iyiiui  vh$  m«t^i»i    ti  i.  ,1 
lory  «r  •MWiUfpiv"  I  !•'        w 

II  iK«  N«,  I  wvuw  K-{  I      I I  .0-V...MI 

In  «  Mqm  »h«  rMi  m  )»'<'  i"  w^.t    .«. 

lo    i\»nn    Ui«H    1»»»'r    >'■     '  >•    !■"    ' 

'!■  "I>»  '>t  f*llkl  |M»ltWU"i-  10..  I  »:  .o:oi,> 
"I-  '  ''  it  i»«  HVI*  \\\  I  U  o  'I  I''  'T'  '■■■'«. 
\\!.«'.  111'!  ihld  noHifimtn-'N  ^■  ■  ii  !-i.  i-.s  .. ,  niee 
as  a  rw(Ult  of  a  •  o,  -  .,1  .1  iwivnign  nn  the 
part  of  all  bUpr^^uii  r  •  <  •  o  ■  ijnl  and  other 
aiwnclea,  we  can't  i  ■     >  • ' 

•  •  •  •  • 

"When  one  considers  tlnu  thr  most  con» 
eervatlve  estimate  of  the  amount  of  pnra> 
thlon  applied  on  farms  In  California  In  1955 
could  provide  a  lethal  doee  for  5  to  10  times 
the  whole  world's  population.  California's 
safety  record  seems  rather  remarkable." 

Dr.  West  and  Dr.  Howard  W  MltcheP.. 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  occupational  health, 
said  the  other  day  that  in  one  California 
county  alone  in  1958  the  application  of  more 
than  8  million  pounds  of  phospate  ester  pes- 
ticides  was   reported. 

"We  would  guess  that  much  of  it  was 
parathion.  and  that  the  current  use  of  para- 
thion and  other  phosphate  esters  is  consid- 
erably greater  than  it  was  estimated  for 
1955  in  California."  they  said. 

"The  estimated  number  of  fatal  doses  prob- 
ably isn't  too  different,  using  todays  data," 
they  said.  "Human  fatal  doses  only  can. 
of  course,  be  estimated.  A  more  recent  esti- 
mate of  the  fatal  oral  adult  dose  for  para- 
thion is  nine  drops." 

(The  estimate  made  at  the  time  of  Dr. 
West's  article  in  1955  was  that  one  or  two 
drops,  taken  orally,  would  be  possibly  fatal 
to  a  person ) . 

IMPROVEMENT  IS  NOTED 

A  report  on  agricultural  chemicals  by  a 
special  committee  of  15  experts  appointed 
by  Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown  commended 
agencies  in  the  field  of  control,  particularly 
the  State  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
Public  Health,  and  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  industry. 

It  noted  "marked  Improvement"  especially 
In  enforcement  and  regulation  and  under- 
standing of  the  pesticide  problem  in  the 
dairy  and  farming  community. 

This  report,  drafted  at  the  end  of  1960. 
pointed  out  that  agricultural  pest  control 
operators  who  apply  pesticides  for  hire  must 
be  examined  and  licensed  annually  by  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"Such  operators  treat  nearly  two-thirds  of 
all  the  acreage  that  is  treated  with  pesti- 
cides In  California,"  the  committee  reported. 
"They  do  one-third  of  the  Nations  agricul- 
tural pest  control  business  In  this  State 
alone." 

Its  list  of  recommendations  included  "en- 
couragement and  necessary  financial  aid  for 
further  development  of  biological  control 
of  pests  and  the  development  of  pest-resist- 
ant varieties  of  crops." 
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PUBLISHER  QUESTIONS  COPY- 
RIGHTING OF  WRITING  BASED  ON 
GOVERNMENT -FINANCED  WORK 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Increasing  scope  of  coypright  protection 
applied  to  writing  and  other  material 
prepared  at  Government  expense,  or  on 
the  basis  of  information  connected  with 
Government  employment,  is  a  cause  for 
some  concern.  There  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  specific  examples  iii  recent  years 
to  which  attention  has  been  drawn  in 
this  regard — among  them  the  sale  of 
their  personal  stories  by  the  original 
seven  astronauts  for  $500,000.  with  full 
copyright  protection.  The  broader  sub- 
ject of  copyright  ownership  of  the  vast 
mass  of  Government-fmanced  research 
Is  a  related  and  equally  significant  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  James  Reston  discussed  this  prob- 
lem with  specific  reference  to  the  astro- 
nauts' commercial  feat  in  his  column  on 
August  22.  in  the  New  York  Times.  The 
editor  of  the  Public  AHairs  Press,  Mr.  M. 
B,  Schnapper.  has  written  a  letter  to 
the  Times  exploring  the  copyright  as- 
pects of  the  points  raised  by  Mr.  Reston 
in  more  detail.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Reston's  column  and  Mr. 
Schnapper's  letter  be  printed  at  this 
point  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recop.d,  as  follows : 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  22,  1962] 
Even  rp  :.v  Ot  tfh  Sp.m-e  Money's  a  Problem 
I  By  J.imes  Reston) 

W.^sHiNGTON,  .August  21  —Within  the  next 
month  the  N.ition.il  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  will  appoint  10  new  astro- 
nauts, and  this  raises  several  difflcult  and 
delicate   questions. 

What  rules  are  to  govern  the  pay  and 
security  of  these  new  spacemen  and  their 
families?  Will  they  be  free  to  sell  their  per- 
sonal stories  to  the  highest  bidder  while  still 
In  ser\'ice.  and,  if  so,  what  about  other 
Americans  on  dan?^erous  mi.s.slons.  Including 
military  astronauts  and  intelligence  agent.";. 
who  are  not  authorized  to  commercialize 
their  official  adventures? 

This  Is  merely  one  dramatic  illustration  of 
the  Government's  increasingly  complicated 
problem  of  hiring  highly  trained  special- 
l.sts  these  days  Fcr  example,  the  test  pilots 
of  North  American'.s  experimental  X-15 
winged  aircraft  make  three  or  four  times  tlie 
salary  of  tiie  NASA  astronauts,  and  the 
NASA  men  make  n;ore  than  the  men  in  the 
Air  Forces  attro'.iaut  program,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment, directly  or  Ir.directly,  pays  the 
salaries  of  all  three. 

The  same  thing  happens  with  experts  in 
the  fields  of  science  and  diplomacy.  The 
Kennedy  administration  Is  constantly  com- 
plaining about  its  inability  to  get  enough 
topflight  scientists  and  foreign  policy  ex- 
perts to  work  In  the  Government,  but  it 
finances  many  projects  in  universities  and 
think  factories  like  the  Rand  Corp.,  where 
the  pay  Is  higher  than  In  the  Government. 
Thus  Washington,  In  trying  to  get  around 
the  '.ower  ceilings  of  Government  wages,  indi- 
rectly subsidizes  higher  wages  for  Govern- 
me.nt.  work  outside  Washington  and  competes 
with    itself. 

THE  ASTRON.\t;-r  CON-TROVER^SY 

The  problem  of  the  astronauts  is  nc^t 
theoretical  but  practical  and  immediate. 
When  the  10  new  spacemen  are  appointed. 
the  Fpace  agency  wants  to  define  the  rules 
that  will  govern  their  activities.  Accord- 
ingly, a  lively  controversy  is  now  in  progress 


behind  the  scenes  here  on  what  those  rules 
should    be. 

Many  departments  have  no  clear  regula- 
tions, but  some  regulations  obviously  are 
necessary.  The  space  agency,  for  example, 
does  not  allow  Shepard,  Glenn,  Grlssom, 
Carpenter  and  the  other  astronauts  to  en- 
dorse commercial  products,  but  It  does  per- 
mit them  to  do  things  many  other  public 
servants  may  not  do. 

For  example,  the  seven  original  astronauts 
of  Project  Mercury  were  permitted  to  form 
a  kind  of  closed  commercial  corporation 
within  the  Government.  They  appointed 
Leo  De  Orsey,  a  Washington  attorney,  as  their 
agent  and  authorized  him  to  own  and  sell 
the  personal  stories  of  the  seven  astronauts 
and  their  families  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Under  this  arrangement,  Mr.  De  Orsey  sold 
exclusive  rights  to  these  personal  stories  for 
tlie  duration  of  Project  Mercury  to  Time, 
Inc.,  of  New  York  for  $500,000 — or  about 
$70,000  for  each  of  the  astronauts  for  the 
entire  3' ^ -year  period. 

What  is  at  issue  here,  of  course.  Is  not 
cfTicial  information  about  the  training  and 
flights  of  the  astronauts,  but  their  personal 
stories.  Nevertheless,  it  Is  difflcult  to  sep- 
arate the  personal  story  from  the  technical 
ai\d  official  story,  and  the  fact  remains  that 
the  astronauts  organized.  In  effect,  a  kind 
of  exclusive  collective  bargaining  agency  to 
deal  with  the  Government  on  terms  which 
did  not  apply  to  others  engaged  In  equally 
liazardous  tasks. 

The  easy  thing  to  do  In  this  situation  Is 
merely  to  continue  the  Project  Mercury 
arrangement  into  the  Moon  Project.  The 
Government  does  not  pay  the  astronauts 
enough — $11,000  to  $14,000  a  year — to  enable 
them  to  provide  security  for  their  families 
in  the  event  of  accident  or  death.  But  to 
throw  them  on  the  commercial  market  means 
not  only  discriminating  against  other  cou- 
rageous Government  servants  who  cannot  do 
the  same  but  also  discriminating  against 
poor  publications  In  favor  of  wealthy 
pubUcations. 

THE     PRECEDENTS 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  public  servants 
often  sell  their  private  experiences  on  the 
commercial  market.  Many  Presidents  and 
Secretaries  of  State  have  done  so,  but  not 
until  after  they  have  left  Government  serv- 
ice. The  difficulties  now  lie  In  distinguish- 
ing between  (1)  what  is  personal  and  what 
is  official  information,  (2)  what  can  be  done 
while  in  service  and  after  service,  (3)  and 
what  one  group  in  Government  may  do  in 
comparison  with  another. 

President  Kennedy,  for  example,  has  Just 
appointed  Charles  E.  Bohlen  as  U.S. 
Amba.s.sador  to  France.  Mr.  Bohlen  has  been 
a  Foreign  Service  officer  for  over  30  years. 
He  lias  been  at  almost  every  major  confer- 
ence with  the  Russians  for  a  generation  both 
us  Russian  interpreter  and  adviser  to  every 
President  since  Roosevelt.  Thus  Mr.  Bohlen's 
personal  recollections  are  probably  worth  a 
fortune  if  he  were  permitted  to  sell  them, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  has  not  com- 
riiercializcd  his  personal  experience,  and 
President  Kennedy  is  now  trying  to  devise 
ways  and  means  of  getting  some  extra  cash 
for  him  to  pay  his  official  obligations  In 
Paris. 

Nobody,  therefore,  wants  to  be  stingy  with 
the  astronauts,  but  this  problem  of  money 
and  security  in  the  Government  service  Is 
increasingly  complex  and  needs  to  be  care- 
fully analyzed  if  unfair  precedents  are  not 
to  be  established. 


August  23,  1962. 
Editor.  New  York  Times, 
Neir  York.  NY. 

Dear  Editor:  In  yesterday's  Times,  Mr.  Res- 
ten  raised  some  ',  ery  disturbing  questions 
about  the  pr(jb;ems  and  dangers  that  arise 
when  public  servants  sell  to  private  publish- 


ers exclusive  rights  to  officially  acquired 
knowledge. 

If  such  transactions  merely  Involved  sup- 
plementary Income  for  Government  workers 
who  merchandise  information  officially  acces- 
sible to  the  public  there  can  be  little  cauj^e 
for  objection.  But  the  situation  is  quite  dif- 
ferent If  public  servants  place  price  tags  on 
Information  otherwise  inaccessible  to  the 
American  people.  Moreover,  if.  as  is  ikjw 
the  case,  public  servants  become  party  to 
cop3rrlght  restrictions  on  privileged  Govern- 
ment information  for  a  minimum  of  28  years 
and  a  possible  maximum  of  56  years,  there 
Is  ample  reason  for  objection  on  legal  and 
other  grounds. 

Significantly,  the  more  commercially  valu- 
able officially  privileged  knowledee  becomes, 
the  greater  the  temptation  and  likelihood  to 
maintain  tight  restrictions  on  such  knowl- 
edge until  such  time  as  it  can  be  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder.  In  recent  years  this  has  been 
Increasingly  evident,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  official  Information  in  the  new  sciences — 
astronautics,  atomic  energy,  etc. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  tremendous  growth  of  Govern- 
ment research  since  World  War  II  (approxi- 
mately $12  billion  are  expended  annually 
on  such  research  at  the  present  time)  many 
public  servants  now  have  privileged  access 
to  a  vast  amount  of  invaluable  information 
In  practically  every  field  of  endeavor.  This 
Information  is  and  should  remain  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Goverrunent.  To  the  extent  that 
It  must  remain  restricted  for  reasons  of  na- 
tional security  or  executive  privilege  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  objection,  but  to  the 
extent  that  such  restrictions  are  not  neces- 
sary this  Information  should  be  accessible 
to  the  public  and  the  press  without  any  com- 
mercial price  tags. 

Unfortunately,  a  very  questionable  practice 
was  given  official  sanction  several  years  ago 
when  the  first  seven  Astronauts  were  author- 
ized to  sell  to  a  deservedly  popular  magazine, 
reportedly  for  $500,000.  exclusive  rights  to 
Information  obtained  through  knowledge  and 
experience  In  Government  undertakings  that 
have  cost  the  American  people  billions  of 
dollars.  Such  Information  should  not,  I  sub- 
mit, be  subject  to  commercial  sale  and  re- 
striction for  any  period  of  time — let  alone 
for  possibly  56  years. 

The  same  applies  to  every  other  Instance — 
and  they  are  accumulating  almost  daily — of 
private  sale  by  public  servants  of  officially 
acquired  knowledge.  Such  transactions  are 
contrary  to  sound  public  policy,  longstand- 
ing statutes,  and  the  Constitution's  first 
amendment. 

Permit  me  to  point  out  that  copyrighting 
of  Government  Information  Is  prohibited 
by  section  8  of  the  Copyright  Act.  Accord- 
ing to  an  official  Interpretation  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  law  "Any  work  produced  by  a 
Goverrunent  employee  within  the  scope  of 
his  employment  Is  not  copyrightable,  even 
though  produced  by  a  private  publisher  (Re- 
port of  the  Register  of  Copyrights  to  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  87th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  1961). 

Incidentally,  the  original  and  continuing 
purpose  of  the  prohibitions  In  section  8  of 
the  Copyright  Act  Is,  of  course,  to  assure 
maximum  availability  and  dissemination  of 
Goverrunent  Information. 

In  challenging  the  legality  of  copyright- 
ing of  official  information  by  public  servants 
a  committee  of  leading  editors  and  scholars 
recently  declared: 

"Governmental  curtailment  of  freedom  of 
press  via  copyrighting  Is  contrary  to  the 
guarantees  of  the  Constitution's  first  amend- 
ment. This  amendment  Is  rendered  mean- 
ingless when  Government  officials  employ 
or  authorize  copjTlght  procedures  as  a  means 
of  placing  restrictions  on  Information 
amassed  to  promote  'the  general  welfare  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and   our   posterity.' 
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"Anyone  who  has  the  legal  right  to  copy- 
right hiis  the  legal  right  to  restrict  and  cen- 
sor. In  recently  Justifying  copyright  restric- 
tions on  a  score  of  official  military  histories 
Gen.  C.  G.  Dodge  stated,  'The  works  were 
copyrighted  •  ♦  •  to  prevent  quoting  of  ma- 
terial out  of  context.'  Another  Army  officer 
has  explained  that  copyrighting  has  been 
employed  In  order  to  prevent  'sensationaliz- 
ing.' These  are  dlsttirbing  admissions.  Any 
attempt  to  control  the  manner  and  extent  to 
which  Government  Information  can  be 
quoted  by  the  press  or  by  the  public  Is  cen- 
sorship." (Congressional  Record,  Aug.  9, 
1962.) 

In  short.  It  Is  high  time  that  transgres- 
sions   of    the    Copyright   Act   and    the    first 
amendment  be  curtailed. 
Sincerely  yours. 

M.  B.  Schnapper, 

Editor. 


FORMER  j^EPRESENTATIVE  JOE  L. 
SMITH,  SR.,  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA, 
FINISHES  HIS  EARTHLY  LIFE 

Mr.  RAN.DOLPH.  Mr.  President,  Joe 
L.  Smith.  Si  ,  who  served  in  the  Congress 
for  16  years,  died  in  his  home  city  of 
Beckley,  W.  Va.,  on  Thursday  last. 

There  are  several  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  served  with  Representative 
Smith  during  his  tenure  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  1929  to  1945.  We 
remember  him  as  a  gentle  and  good  man. 
He  was  cooperative  and  courageous. 
People,  regardless  of  party,  esteemed  him 
as  a  dedicat.'d  public  oflflcial. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Smith  during  the  time 
we  were  colleagues  in  the  House,  over  a 
period  of  12  years.  I  recall  especially 
his  dedication  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
coal  industry  in  West  Virginia.  At  that 
time  he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Mines  and  Mining,  and  I  worked  with 
him  in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Coal. 

Mrs.  Randolph  joins  in  our  genuine 
sorrow  at  ttie  passing  of  our  friend.  We 
convey  in  this  public  manner,  as  we  have 
done  in  private,  our  sincere  sympathy 
to  his  widow  and  two  sons. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  8.s  a  part  of  my  remarks  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  of  Fri- 
day. August  24,  1962,  reporting  the  death 
of  Mr.  Smith. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ex-Representative  Joe  L.  Smh-h,  82;  Banker 
OF  West  'Virginia 

Beckley.  'W.  Va  .  August  23. — Joe  L.  Smith, 
Sr..  who  represented  West  Virginia's  old  Sixth 
District  In  Ciongress  for  eight  consecutive 
terms  and  one  of  Beckleys  leading  business- 
men, died  today.     He  was  82. 

Mr.  Smith  liad  been  president  of  the  Beck- 
ley National  Bank  for  the  past  45  years.  He 
was  the  father  of  State  Commerce  Commis- 
sioner Hulett  C.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith'.-?  political  career  also  Included 
terms  as  mayor  of  Beckley.  State  senator,  and 
chairman  of  the  West  Virginia  Democratic 
Executive  Committee. 

His  eight  consecutive  terms  in  Congress 
from  1929  to  1945  set  a  West  Virginia  record. 
It  was  later  surpassed  by  the  late  Representa- 
tive John  Ke?,  of  Bluefield,  who  was  serving 
his  10th  straight  term  from  the  Fifth  District 
when  he  died  In  1951. 

The  Sixth  District,  which  Mr.  Smith  repre- 
sented, no  longer  exists.     It  was  eliminated 


In  the  realinement  of  West  Virginia  counties 
Into  five  districts  after  the  1960  census. 

Mr  Smith  was  married  In  1914  to  the  for- 
mer Christine  Carlson,  of  Annapolis,  Md. 

Surviving  in  addition  to  Mrs  Smith  and 
Hulett  C.  Smith  is  another  son,  Joe  L.  Smith, 
Jr.,  of  Beckley.  owner  and  operator  of  radio 
stations  WJLS  in  Beckley  and  WKNA-FM  in 
Charleston. 


TAXATION    OF   JAPANESE-AMERI- 
CANS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  about 
a  month  ago  I  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  an 
insult  added  to  injury.  On  that  occa- 
sion I  stated  in  part — 

Mr.  President,  after  the  Second  World  War 
an  embarrassed  Nation  sought,  at  least  par- 
tially, to  right  the  grievous  wrong  done  to 
tens  of  thousands  of  our  fellow  citizens  of 
Japanese  extraction.  With  valor  and  bravery, 
23,000  Japanese-Americans  fought,  and  many 
died,  in  the  Pacific  and  In  Europe,  for  our 
country  and  for  freedom.  But  their  families 
had  been  suddenly  uprooted  from  their 
homes,  their  farms,  and  their  business  in- 
terests and  summarily  moved  to  the  equiva- 
lent of  concentration  camps.  The  record 
shows  that,  overwhelmingly,  the  110.000 
evacuees  were  loyal  Americans. 

The  least  this  country  could  do,  In  simple 
Justice,  was  to  afford  some  partial,  token 
compensation  for  the  property  losses  these 
people  had  sustained.  On  evacuation,  they 
were  compelled  to  sell  their  belongings, 
abandon  their  property  and  leave.  Van- 
dalism, theft,  and  cheating  completed  their 
economic  loss. 

To  its  credit,  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Con- 
gress created  an  Evacuation  Claims  Com- 
mission to  provide  procedures  by  which  par- 
tial restitution  might  be  made. 

And  now,  insult  Is  to  be  added  to  injury. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  announces  it 
will  Impose  an  Income  tax  upon  some  of 
the  payments  our  Government  made  to  them. 

I  deny  that  Congress  ever  intended  such 
a  travesty.  The  awards  represent  but  a 
fraction  of  the  loss.  Morally,  the  problem  is 
the  other  way  around.  These  people  ought 
to  be  permitted  to  take  a  loss  on  their  tax 
returns.  Actually,  however,  the  act  of  Con- 
gress simply  sought  to  do  simple  Justice,  and 
to  close  the  book  on  a  not  very  pretty  chap- 
ter In  our  history. 

I  am  introducing  appropriate  legislation  to 
state  specifically  that  these  awards  are  not 
to  be  subject  to  taxation.  Meanwhile,  I 
shall  urge  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue to  make  such  a  finding  administrative- 
ly, for  that  is,  and  was,  the  intent  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  amendment  I  intend  to  offer,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senators  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Magnuson  and  Mr.  Jackson),  the 
Senators  from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Neubercer  and 
Mr.  Morse],  printed  in  full  in  the  Record, 
along  with  certain  newspaper  articles  from 
the  San  Francisco  News-Call  Bulletin  for 
Monday,  July  23,  1962. 

Tlie  Presiding  Officer.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance:  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  and  articles  will 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amendment 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

"At  the  proper  place  In  the  bill  Insert  the 
following  new  section: 

"  'Sec.  Exclusion  From  Gross  Incl.me  of 
Certain  Awards  Made  Pursuant 
TO  Evacuation  Claims  of  Amer- 
ican-Japanese  Individuals. 

"'(a)  Exclusion  From  Gross  Income  — 
Part  III  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 


Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
items  specifically  excluded  from  gross  in- 
come) is  amended  by  renumbering  section 
121    as    122.   and   by   inserting  after  section 

120  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  121.  Certain  Awards  Made  Px.'KSUant 

to     Evacuation      Claims     of 
American-Japanese      Individ- 
uals. 
"  '  "Gross  income  does  not  Include  amounts 
received   as   an   award    pursuant  to   a  claim 
filed  under  the  provision  of  the  Act  entitled 
An  Act  to  authorize  the  Attorney  General 
to  adjudicate  certain  claims  resulting  from 
evacuation   of   certain   persons   of  Japanese 
ancestry  under  military  orders',  as  amended, 
approved  July  2,  1948   i62  Stat.  1231)." 

"  '(b)  Technical  Amendments. — The  table 
of  sections  for  such  part  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out 

Sec.  121.  Cross  references  to  other  Acts." 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

Sec.  121.  Certain  awards  made  pursuant 

to  evacuation  claims  of 
American -Japanese  Individ- 
uals. 

"  '  "Sec.  122.  Cross  references  to  other  Acts." 
"'(C)    Effective    Date. — The     amendment 

made    by    subsection    (a)    shall    be   effective 

with  respect  to  amounts  described  in  section 

121  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(as  amended  by  this  section)  whether  re- 
ceived before,  on,  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.'  " 

At  that  time  I  introduced  proposed 
legislation  to  prevent  the  imposition  of 
Federal  taxes  against  the  awards  which 
had  previously  been  made  in  accordance 
with  the  law  to  Americans  of  Japanese 
extraction  who  were  summarily — I  think 
I  may  say  illegally — uprooted  from  their 
homes  and  their  businesses  in  the  early 
days  of  World  War  II  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  commenting  on  the  problem,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  said: 

In  the  hysteria  which  followed  Pearl  Har- 
bor, 80,000  U.S.  citizens  were  deprived  of 
their  freedom  and  property  There  was  no 
proof  of  sabotage  or  disloyalty,  but  they  were 
of  Japanese  ancestry. 

The  Times  article  went  on  to  indicate 
that  Congress  has  the  duty  at  this  session 
of  Congress  to  prevent  the  imposition  of 
Federal  income  taxes  ur>on  the  awards 
which  this  Government  made  in  an  en- 
deavor to  right  a  wrong  which  was  done 
to  a  group  of  American  citizens  of  Jap- 
anese exti'action. 

The  San  Fiancisco  Examiner  com- 
mented in  part  on  its  editorial  page  for 
Tuesday,  July  24 : 

The  Income  tax  bite  now  being  put  upon 
Japanese  American  wartime  evacuees  for 
compensation  awards  carries  injustice  to  an 
extreme  few  can  countenance.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service  probably  has  no  other  re- 
course under  existing  law.  But  if  the  com- 
pensation law  is  that  bad.  remedial  law  Is 
needed  and  should  promptly  be  written. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Congress  did  not 
intend  that  awards  given  to  those  good 
people  in  partial  restitution  for  grievous 
property  losses  were  to  be  made  subject 
to  the  Federal  income  tax. 

But  to  make  it  abundantly  clear  that 
that  was  and  is  the  intention  of  Con- 
gress, I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
prevent  it.  A  few  days  ago  I  introduced 
a  new  version  of  that  legislation,  which 
constitutes  the  verbatim  language  now 
approved  in  the  House  of  Representaiives 
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by  the  House  committee,  to  deal  with  the 
same  problem. 

In  a  conversation  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Interna]  Revenue,  Mortimer  M. 
Caplin,  he  told  me  that  he  was  in  sym- 
pathy with  th?  legislation  which  I  have 
introduced. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  amendment,  and  the  text  of  the 
bill  which  is  now  pending  before  the 
Senate  be  printed  in  full.  I  ask.  in  addi- 
tion, that  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Com- 
missioner Caplin  and  the  text  of  the  two 
editorials,  the  one  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  of  August  2  and  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Examintr  of  July  24,  be  mcor- 
porated  in  full  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On  pape  391.  between  lines  21  and  22,  in- 
sert the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  27.  Exclusion  From  Gross  Income  of 
Certain  Aw.^RDS  M.ade  Pursuant 
TO  Ev.\luat:on  Claims  of  Ameri- 
can-J  \P\XrSE   Individu.als. 

"(a)  In  General — Xo  amount  received  as 
an  award  under  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to 
authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  adjudicate 
certain  claims  resulting  from  evacuation  of 
certain  persons  of  J.ipanese  ancestry  under 
military  orders',  approved  July  2,  1948,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  116,  Eighty-second 
Congress,  and  Public  Law  673,  Eighty-fourth 
Congress  (50  VSC.  App.,  sees.  1981-1987), 
shall  be  Included  in  gross  Income  for  pur- 
poses of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1939  or  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954. 

"(b)  Effective  Date,  etc. — Subsection  (a) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  July  2,  1948.  If  refund  or  cred- 
it of  any  overpayment  of  Federal  Income 
tax  resulting  from  the  application  of  sub- 
section (a)  (including  Interest,  additions  to 
the  tax,  additional  amounts,  and  penalties) 
is  prevented  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  or  within  one  year  from  such 
date,  by  the  operation  of  any  law  or  rule 
of  law,  the  refund  or  credit  of  such  over- 
payment may  nevertheless  bp  made  or  al- 
lowed if  claim  therefor  is  filed  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
In  the  case  of  a  claim  to  which  the  preceding 
sentence  applies,  the  amount  to  be  refunded 
or  credited  ns  an  overpayment  sh.'.ll  not  be 
diminished  by  any  credit  or  setoff  based 
upon  ar.v  Item  other  than  the  amount  of  the 
award  referred  to  in  subsection  (a).  No  In- 
terest shall  be  allowed  or  paid  on  any  over- 
pajrment  resulting  from  the  appUc.ition  of 
this  section." 

On  page  391,  line  22,  strike  out  27  '  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "28". 


U.S.  Se.natf 
August  1.  1962. 
Hon.  Mortimer  M.  Caplin, 
Comrnissioner,     Internal     Revenue     Service, 
Department  of  the   Treasury.  Washing- 
ton. D  C. 
Dear   Commissioner   Capli.n,    I   Ijc'lcve   all 
Americans  share  the  feeling  tl.at  a  grievous 
wrong    was    done    to    .^inprlc.m    citizens    of 
Japanese   ancestry   wb.pn   they   were   forcibly 
evicted,  by  military  orders,  during  the  Sec- 
ond 'Wi'orld  War  from  their  homes  and  places 
of    business   on    the   Pacific   coast.     An   em- 
barrassed    nation    sought    to     rectify     this 
constitutional  and  hum.an  wrons;  when  Con- 
gress, in  1948,  authorized  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral  to  adjudicate  the  claims  of  persons  of 
J.ipanese  ancestry  against  the  United  States 
for  losses  arising  from  their  forced  evacua- 
tion 

The   Federal    Reserve    Bank    of   San    Fran- 
Cisco  early  In   1^42  estiuKitcd  that  tiie  real 


and  personal  property  losses  of  the  110,000 
evacuees  would  approximate  $400  million. 
When  the  evacuation  claims  program  was 
liquidated  by  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
1958  $36,874,24(3.29  had  been  paid  out; 
26.5,52  claims  liad  been  considered. 

Wlien  tl:e  Truman  ad  Tilnistration  recom- 
mended this  legtslatim  _n  1947,  then  Secre- 
t.ary  of  the  Interior  Krug  succinctly  stated 
the  hectic  conditions  of  the  evacuation: 
"Merchants  had  to  dispose  of  their  stocks 
and  ousiness  at  sacrifice  prices.  In  a  setting 
of  confusion  and  hysteria,  many  evacuees 
sold  personal  possessions  for  a  small  fraction 
of  t!"eir  value.  A  large  number  had  to  ac- 
cept totally  Inadequate  arrangements  for 
protection  and  management  of  property. 
Valuible  leasehold  Interests  had  to  be 
abandoned."  Vandalism,  theft,  fire,  and 
property  damage  were  prevalent.  Property 
records  were  sometimes  inadequate,  mislaid, 
or  lost. 

Three  years  after  the  passage  of  the  1948 
act,  the  Department  of  Justice  in  1951  recom- 
mended that  Congress  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  compromise  and  settle  all  claims 
up  to  three  quarters  of  the  amount  of  the 
compensable  items,  or  $2,500,  whichever  was 
less.  Congress  agreed  to  this  change  and  it 
was  approved  by  the  President  on  August  17, 
1951.  As  a  condition  precedent  to  the  award, 
the  applicant  had  to  agree  to  an  automatic 
25  percent  deduction  of  his  allowable  items. 
In  addition,  there  was  no  appeal  procedure. 

Thus  the  claimant  was  faced  with  a  choice 
of  getting  a  little  bit  now  and  nothing  later 
or,  through  other  procedures  Including  an 
action  In  the  Court  of  Claims,  waiting  sev- 
eral additional  years  in  the  hopes  of  secur- 
ing a  greater  amount,  but  quite  possibly 
securing  nothing.  The  "bird  in  the  hand 
rather  than  two  In  the  bush"  philosophy  is 
not  new  to  human  affairs.  Many  accepted 
these  awards  in  full  and  complete  settle- 
ment of  their  claims  against  the  Govern- 
ment. Rising  inflation.  Increasing  age,  the 
desire  to  get  reestablished,  and  the  fact 
that  no  Interest  was  provided  on  any  award 
made  In  the  future  were  certainly  material 
factors  in  making  a  determination  to  accept 
a  smaller  and  probably  inadequate  amount. 

Regardless  of  procedure,  thousands  of  these 
claims  have  been  settled,  surveyed  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  closed.  On 
many  of  these  settlements  the  statute  of 
limitations  has  already  run. 

A  few  of  these  claims,  however,  remain. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  apparently  has 
announced  that  the  awards  made  under  the 
1948  act,  as  amended,  will  now  be  subject  to 
taxation. 

I  respectfully  disagree  with  this  decision. 
I  do  not  believe  that  It  can  reasonably  be 
construed  as  the  Intent  of  Congress.  Such 
action  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  would 
compound  a  wrong  already  long  and  valiantly 
borne  by  American  citizens  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry. That  the  original  awards  were  In- 
adeciuate,  paltry,  and  late  in  terms  of  the 
d.im.iges  actually  inflicted  Is  clear.  At  no 
time  in  the  letters,  records,  and  official  hear- 
ings pertaining  to  this  vexatious  problem 
have  officials  of  the  Federal  Government 
raised  the  question  of  subjecting  these 
awards  to  taxation.  The  fact  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  claims  are  now  closed  and 
not  subject  to  taxation  would  mean  that 
discriminatory  treatment  is  being  applied  to 
the  remaining  few  for  whom  the  statute  of 
limitations  has  not  yet  run. 

I  ani  unable  to  find  any  testimony  in  the 
action  of  Congress  regarding  possible  taxa- 
tion of  these  awards.  The  nature  of  the 
awards  themselves  would,  it  seems  to  me, 
negate  any  such  intention  by  the  Congress. 
I  urge  you  to  resolve  this  matter  adminis- 
tratively by  overruling  the  prior  position 
your  Service  has  taken. 

May  I  hear  from  you. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  H  Kuchel, 

U.S.  SenQtor. 


[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Aug.  2,  19C2] 
Insult  Added  to  Injitrv 

In  the  hysteria  that  followed  Pearl  Har- 
bor, 80,000  U.S.  citizens  were  deprived  of 
their  freedom  and  property.  There  was  no 
proof  of  sabotage  or  disloyalty,  but  they  were 
of  Japanese  ancestry. 

An  Executive  order  Issued  February  19, 
1942,  by  President  Roosevelt  authorized  the 
exclusion  from  Pacific  coastal  areas  of  all 
German  and  Italian  aliens  and  all  Japa- 
nese aliens  and  citizens.  A  total  of  135,000 
persons  of  Japanese  origin  were  thus  forced 
to  "relocation  centers." 

For  20  years  non-Japanese  Americans  have 
been  trying  to  forget  this  incident.  In  1957 
the  Congress  tried  to  make  amends  by  pass- 
ing the  National  Japanese  Evacuation 
Claims  Act. 

Unfortunately  the  $400  million  In  claims 
for  property  lost  by  the  Nisei  were  settled 
for  less  than  10  cents  on  the  dollar — 536.9 
million.  Many  Nisei,  Including  members  of 
the  much-decorated  442d  Combat  Team, 
must  at  times  have  thought  that  they  would 
have  been  better  off  to  have  stayed  In  Japan 
and  been  rehabilitated  as  ex-enemles,  for 
Congress  was  much  more  generous  with 
Japan. 

But  none  of  us  can  now  Ignore  the  plight 
of  these  Nisei.  Internal  Revenue  Service  of- 
ficials have  discovered  that  Congress  left  a 
loophole  in  the  compensation  act  so  that 
the  money  paid  out  in  claims  is  taxable. 

This,  as  Senator  Kuchel  said,  "is  adding 
Insult  to  injury." 

Senator  Kuchel  this  week  introduced  a 
bill  to  right  the  wrong.  His  measure  would 
make  all  compensation  under  the  1957  act 
nontaxable.  The  bill  should  have  high 
priority  in  the  Congress. 

We  cannot  undo  the  injury.  But  we  can 
prevent  the  added  insult. 
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(From  the  Loa  Angeles  Examiner,  July  24, 
1962] 

Pn.iNG  AN  iNJustncK  Upon  Injustice 

The  income  tax  bite  now  being  put  upon 
Japanese-American  wartime  evacuees  from 
the  west  coast  for  compensation  awards  car- 
ries injustice  to  an  extreme  few  can  counte- 
nance. The  Internal  Revenue  Service  prob- 
ably has  no  other  recourse  under  existing 
law.  But  if  the  compensation  law  Is  that 
bad,  remedial  law  Is  needed  and  should  be 
promptly  written. 

The  IRS  ruling  Is  that  compensation 
awarded  for  property  losses  Incurred  in  con- 
sequence of  evacuation  Is  in  part  taxable 
Income.  Comparison  is  made  with  lands 
seized  for  freeways.  Conscience  rejects  that 
Interpretation,  if  law  doesn't.  And  if  law 
doesn't,  the  statutes  should  be  made  to  re- 
flect conscience. 

Tlae  evacuees  were  never  compensated  ade- 
quately for  property  losses.  There  was  no 
indemnification  at  all  for  the  months  and 
years  taken  out  of  their  lives,  the  hardships 
endured   and   the   humiliation   suffered. 

The  merits  of  evacuation  are  not  being 
argued.  The  facts  are.  And  the  facts  are 
that  thousands  of  people  with  full  rights 
of  American  citizenship  were  compelled  to 
leave  their  homes  and  bu.slnesses  and  accept 
imprisonment.  We  called  It  relocation,  but 
it  was  plain  and  simple   Incarceration. 

Few  Americans  have  easy  minds  about 
that  now.  Congress  acknowledged  injustice 
in  enactment  of  the  Evacuation  Claims  Act. 
But  indemnification  seldom  covered  actual 
physical  loss.  Now,  because  Congress  failed 
to  exempt  the  compensation  awards  from 
Income  tax,  IRS  feels  under  compulsion  to 
take  back  a  good  part  of  what  was  so  nig- 
gardly given. 

Instead  of  the  original  wrong  belns; 
righted,  new  wrongs  are  b?lng  pyramided 
upon  it.  Congress  should  start  all  over 
again  in  setting  the  record  straight.  The 
first  thing  needed  Is  to  put  an  end  to  the 
absurdity    tlmt    Government    can    admit    a 


wrong,  offer  i  ademnlfication  for  It,  and  then 
take  It  back  In  taxes.  Bad  as  the  original 
Injustice  was  this  rivals  It. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
these  comm  mts  and  place  in  the  Record 
these  insertions  tonight  so  that  they  will 
be  available  to  our  colleagues  next  week. 
I  do  hope  mist  sincerely  that  the  Senate 
overwhelmii  gly  and,  indeed,  I  permit 
myself  the  hope,  by  unanimity,  will  ap- 
prove the  legislation  which  I  have  of- 
fered, not  alone  for  myself  but  also  on 
behalf  of  a  number  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Smate — legislation  •which  will  pre- 
vent iiisult  "rom  being  added  to  injury. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  O'CLOCK  A.M. 
ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  furthei  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjourrunent  until  10  o'clock  on  Mon- 
day morning  next. 

The  moticn  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  43  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  previous  order, 
until  Monday,  August  27.  1962,  at  10 
o'clock  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confinned  by 
the  Senate  August  25, 1962 : 

U  S.  District  Jxtdges 

E.  Avery  Crary,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
California. 

Jesse  W,  Curtis,  Jr.,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  California. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoND.AY,  ArcrsT  27,  11)02 

The  H0US6  met  at  12  o'clock  noon, 
Maj    F.   M.   Gaugh,  divisional   secre- 
tary. North   and  South  Carolina   Divi- 
sion,   the    Salvation    Army,    Charlotte, 
N C,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  who  hast  given  us  this 
good  land  for  our  heritage,  we  beseech 
Thee  that  we  may  always  prove  our- 
selves a  people  mindful  of  Thy  favor  and 
felad  to  do  Thy  will.  Bless  our  land  and 
save  us  from  violence,  discord,  and  con- 
fusion; from  pride  and  arrogancy;  and 
from  every  evil  way.  Endue  with  the 
spirit  of  wisdom  those  to  whom,  in  Thy 
name,  we  entrust  the  authority  of 
Government  that  there  may  be  justice 
and  peace,  end  that  through  obedience 
to  Thy  law  we  may  show  forth  Thy 
praise  amon?  the  nations  of  the  earth; 
for  we  ask  it  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER      The  Clerk  will  read 
the  Journal  of  the  Last  day's  proceedings. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Journal   of   the   proceedings  of  Thursday, 
August  23,   1952. 

Mr     wnJ'.IAMS     interrupting    the 
reading  of  th  e  Journal  > .    Mr.  Speaker.  I 


make  the  ^xjint  of  oi  der  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
withhold  the  point  of  order  to  permit 
the  Chair  to  receive  a  message? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  withhold  the  point 
of  order. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  2446  An  act  to  provide  that  hydraulic 
brake  fluid  sold  or  shipped  In  commerce  for 
use  In  motor  vehicles  shall  meet  certain 
specifications  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce; 

H.R.  3801.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  Joint  investigations  and  sur- 
veys of  watershed  areas  for  flood  prevention 
or  the  conservation,  development,  utiliza- 
tion, and  disposal  of  water,  and  for  flood 
control  and  allied  purposes,  and  to  prepare 
Joint  reports  on  such  investigations  and  sur- 
veys for  submission  to  the  Congress,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

HJl.  5604.  An  act  to  amend  the  acts  of 
May  21.  1926,  and  January  25,  1927,  relating 
to  the  construction  of  certain  bridges  across 
the  Delaware  River,  so  as  to  authorize  the 
use  of  certain  funds  acquired  by  the  owners 
of  such  bridges  for  purposes  not  directly  re- 
lated to  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
such  bridges  and  their  approaches: 

H.R.  10263.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary ol  the  Air  Force  to  adjust  the  legisla- 
tive Jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  United 
States  over  lands  within  Eglin  Air  Force 
Base.  Fla  ; 

H.R.  10825.  An  act  to  repeal  the  act  of 
August  4,  1959  <73  Stat.  280); 

H.R.  11251.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  relinquish  to  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  jurisdiction  over  any  lands 
within  the  Fort  Hancock  Military  Reserva- 
tion; 

H.R.  11721.  An  act  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  the  balance  of  awards  for  war  dam- 
age ccwnpensatlon  made  by  the  Philippine 
War  Damage  Commission  under  the  terms  of 
the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  April 
30,  1946,  and  to  authorize  the  appropriation 
of  $73  mllUon  for  that  purpose;  and 

H.R.  12081.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  convey  certain  land  and 
easement  interests  at  Hunter-Llggett  Mili- 
tary Reservation  for  construction  of  the 
San  Antonio  Dam  and  Reservoir  project  in 
exchange  for  other  property. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  pas.sed.  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  1388.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tai  Ja 
Llm; 

H  R.  5532.  An  act  to  amend  the  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Act  of  1947; 

H.R  7278.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
5,  1952,  so  as  to  remove  certain  restrictions 
on  the  real  property  conveyed  to  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii  by  the  United  States  under 
authority  of  such  act; 

H.R.  8520.  An  act  to  amend  the  Soli  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended,  to  add  a  new  subsection  to  sec- 
tion 16  to  limit  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance for  drainage  of  certain  wetlands: 

H.R.  10743.  An  act  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  Increases  In 
rates  of  disability  compensation,  and  for 
other  purposes; 


HJl.  11267  An  act  to  amend  section  815 
(art.  15)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code  re- 
lating to  nonjudicial  pu:.;shmrnt  and  for 
other  pxirpoees;  and 

H  J.  Res.  677.  Joint  resolution  reli.'.nc  to 
the  admiSBion  of  certain  .a<l'  oted  chldrf  : 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  a.mendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
request<*d,  a  bill  of  :h<  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  12648.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  eruling  June 
30,  1963,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Russell,  Mr  Hay:  en.  Mr.  Ellender, 
Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr. 
MuNDT  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  concurrent  resolutions  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.  703.  An  act  to  validate  the  homestead 
entries  of  Leo  F.  Reeves; 

S.  1552,  An  act  to  amend  and  supplement 
the  laws  with  respect  to  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  drugs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.2421.  An  act  to  provide  for  retrocession 
of  legislative  Jurisdiction  over  US.  Naval  Sup- 
ply Depot,  Clearfield,  Ogden.  Utah; 

S.  2950.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dwljendra 
Kumar  Misra; 

S.  2962.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Byung 
Yong  Cho  (Alan  Cho  Gardner)  and  Moonee 
Choi  (Charlie  Gardner); 

S.  3085.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Paul 
Huygelen  and  Luba  A.  Huygelen; 

S.  3221.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  exchange 
of  certain  lands  in  Puerto  Rico; 

S.  3266.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Despina 
Anastos  ( Psyhopeda  i ; 

S.  3275  An  act  for  tlie  relief  of  Anna 
Sciamanna  Mlsticoni; 

S.  3318.  An  act  to  provide  medical  care 
for  certain  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  re- 
tired ships'  officers  and  crew  members  and 
their  dependents,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  3319.  An  act  to  extend  to  certain  em- 
ployees on  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  the  benefits  of  the  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act: 

S.  3390    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nalfe  Kahl: 

S.  3517  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  establish  and  carry  out  a 
program  to  promote  the  flow  of  domestically 
produced  lumber  in  commerce; 

S  3628.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  appointment 
of  citizens  or  nationals  of  the  United  States 
from  American  Samoa.  Guam,  or  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy,  and  the  U.S.  Air  F>3rce 
Academy; 

S.J.  Res.  217.  Joint  resolution  making  the 
17th  day  of  September  of  each  year  a  legal 
holiday  to  be  known  as  "Constitution  Day"; 

S.  Con.  Res,  84.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  arrange- 
ments be  made  for  viewing  within  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  certain  films  prepared  by  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  87.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  hearings  entitled  "Military  Cold  War 
Education  and  Speech  Review  Policies"  and 
the  report  thereon. 

The  message  also  nnnouncod  that  tlie 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendincr.ts  of  Uie 
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House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

S.  538.  An  act  to  amend  section  205  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  to  empower  certain  oflBcers 
and  employees  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration to  administer  oaths  to  wit- 
nesses; 

S  981.  An  act  to  extend  certain  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  exercised 
through  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  to  area.s  outside 
the  national  domain; 

S  1208,  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  86- 
506,  86th  Congress  1 74  Stat,  199  i  ,  :ipproved 
June  11,  1960; 

S.  2008,  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 16,  1959  (73  Stat.  561,  43  US  C  615a  i. 
relating  to  the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  Spokane  Valley  project: 

S  2399.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Frederick  Douglass  home  us 
a  part  of  the  park  system  In  the  N.itlona! 
Caplt.'U,  and  for  other  purposes 

S  2916.  An  act  to  change  tlio  uames  of 
the  Edison  Home  NiVtlonal  Histonc  Site  and 
KdLson  Laboratory  National  Monumont,  to 
authorize  the  arccptance  of  d-iu.itlon.s  aiul 
other  purpose«,  and 

S  2973    An  act  to  revise  the  botindanes  of 
Capulln      Mountain      Nation  il      Monument 
N     Mc.x      to    authorize    acquisition    of    lands 
therein,  and  for  other  pvirposps, 

S  3112  An  act  to  add  certain  lands  to  the 
Pike  National  Forest  In  Color, ido  and  the 
Carson  National  Ft)rpst  and  tlie  .Sant,i  Fe 
National  Forest  in  Nrw  Moxii-i.  ,>nd  fir 
other  purp(«es. 

S  3174  An  act  to  provide  for  the  divu^iicn 
of  Hie  tribal  assets  of  the  Puiuw  'lYlbc  i  : 
Natue  Americans  of  Neliraska  anion^;  tin- 
inenibors  of  the  tribe  and  f.r  itl-.t^r  piu - 
po.ses 

Tho  message  also  announced  iliat  [hr 
Sonato  insist.s  upon  its  ainondmmt.s  to 
Iho  bill  'HR,  7913'  t-ntitlod  "An  act  to 
iimond  title  10,  United  State.'^  Codt>  to 
brin«  the  numbci-  of  cadets  at  the  l'  s 
Military  Academy  and  the  I."  S  An 
Foix-o  Academy  up  lo  full  sliensth," 
disaxiTcd  to  by  the  House:  awrtHvs  to  tlie 
conference  asked  by  tlio  House  on  the 
disaRreemR  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
iheieon,  and  appoints  Mr  R'-ssell,  Mr 
Cannon,  and  Mr.  Saltgnst.^ll  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 


CALL  OF  THE   HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  aentloman  from 
Mississippi  makes  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House 

A  call  of  tlie  Hou.^e  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  tb.o  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  ans-ver  to  then- 
names: 

|R.:);1  No.  197  1 


.\,:  >'.d 
.A:,  vie. -sen, 

M.!i!l. 

.\:>'i.ds 

Ashley 

Ra.-mg 

B:iss   NH 

Berrv 

Bidtnik 

Blitch 

BoUmg 

Boy  km 

Bror-.iwell 

Cannon 

Coad 

Collier 

Corman 

(■-.imer 


Cun  II  Ingham 
Cu:n-   Mass 
Davis 

James  C 
Da'Asoii 
Dlggs 
Dommlck 
DooIpv 
Ellsworth 
Evins 
Findlev 
F;az;er 
Garland 
Giaimo 
Glenn 
Granahan 
Hall 
Hebert 


K"firns 

KUburn 

Kitchm 

McDowell 

McMillan 

McSween 

MrVey 

Maodonuld 

MacGregor 

.\I.i,son 

Merrow 

'  touagan 

Moore 

Mooiehead. 

Ohio 
Morris 
Morruson 
Nedzi 


Hoflinan    Mich    OBrien.  111. 


O'Hara   Mich 

Osmers 

Peterson 

Pllcher 
Pirnie 
Powell 
Reifel 


Sauiid 

SchcTr 

Seelv -Brown 

Shelley 

Sibal 

Sisk 

bmith   Miss 


Steed 

Thompson,  La. 
Utt 

Weaver 
Wilson,  Calif. 
Wilson,  Ind. 


RiV( 


Alaska      Spenre 


M'    Speaker,  I  demand 


il.e  motion  Is  that 
under  the  call  be 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  359 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

Without  objection,  further  proceedings 
under   the  call   will   be  dispensed   with. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  further  pioceedings  under  the  call 
be  dispensed  with 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  Mr  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

Ihe  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  motion 

Mr    QROS.'^ 
a  division 

The   SPEAKER 
further    piocecdmus 
dispensed  \kith. 

Ihe  question  was  taken;  and  thei'e 
wer.'      ;;•.  e,.  111    no-s  :•(? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  M-  Sp,  iker,  I  ob- 
ject to  I  lie  \'ote  on  th'>  ■■  round  a  quorum 
IS  not  preseii!  and  nuke  the  point  Of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  Tlie  Chair  will  count. 
i  .'Vfter  count  m  One  hundred  and 
i.ir.rtv    Mon-i!)e;s    an-    present,    not    a 

qUOl  lun 

The  Hooik  vper  will  close  the  dooj-s. 
the  Sei  ;ear:^  i!  Ai'ms  will  notify  absent 
NTtinberv.  and   Ihe  Clerk  will  call  the 

i-oll 

Ihe  question  wfts  taken;  and  there 
veil     yeas  298,  nftys  65.  not  votii\g  73. 

I  Roll  No.  108) 
TEAS— 398 


AddalibO 

.Mbert 

.Xmieison,  111. 

.\i,fuso 

.\,>-h  brook 

.•X^paiall 

.\uchinclos.s 

.wery 

Ay  res 

Bailey 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Barrett 

Barry 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Bates 

Battln 

Becker 

Beermann 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett,  Fla. 


Carey 

Casey 

C«derb«rg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

CheU 

Chenoweth 

Chiperfteld 

Church 

Clancy 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Cook 

Corbett 

Curtln 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Delaney 

Dent 


Bennett,  Mich.  Denton 


Berry 

Betts 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bolton 

Bonner 

Bow 

Brademas 

Bray 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Bromwell 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Broomfield 

Brown 

Bruce 

Buckley 

Burke,  Ky. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Cahill 


Derounlan 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Doyle 

Dul.'kl 

Durno 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Fenton 

Flnnegan 

Fino 

Fogarty 

Ford 


OHrmikU 

Oavln 

Gilbert 

Oonrtnles 

Ooodell 

Qoodling 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

GrlfBn 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hansen 

Harding 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechler 

Herlong 

Hiestand 

Hoeven 

Hoflfman,  111. 

Holifield 

Holland 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Inouye 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Joelson 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Md. 

Johnson,  Wis. 


Frellnghuysen  Jonas 

Friedel  Jones,  Mo. 

Fulton  Judd 

Gallagher  Karsten 


Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kearns 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kllgore 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

King,  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kowalskl 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Lane 

Langen 

Lank  ford 

I^tta 

Leilnskl 

Llbonatl 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Loser 

McCulloch 

McDonough 

McFall 

Mclntlre 

McSween 

Mark 

Madden 

Magnuaon 

Mahon 

MalUlard 

Marshall 

Marttii,  MaMt, 

Martin,  Ncbr. 

Mr.^ou 

Mathius 

May 

Meader 

Michel 

Miller.  Clem 

Miller, 

George  P. 
Miller,  N.Y. 
Milllken 
Minshall 
Morller 
Montoya 
Moore 
Moorhead,  Pa 


AbbUt 

Abernethy 

Alexander 

Alger 

Andrrwt 

Ashmore 

BcckworUi 

RroyhlU 

Colmer 

Cooley 

Davis,  John  W. 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Elliott 

Everett 

Fl.sher 

Flynt 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Prazier 

Gary 


Morgan 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Moulder 

Multer 

Murphy 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Norblad 

Nygaard 

OBrien,  N.Y. 

OHara,  111. 

OHara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

ONelll 

Ostertag 

Patman 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pfost 

Phllbin 

Pike 

Pinion 

Poage 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Puree!  I 

it.o.ii.,a 
Kay 

Relfel 

ReuM 

Rhodes,  Ariz 

Rhodes,  Pn 

Rlehltniui 

Rivers   .'N,  isk  i 

Robeaa,  ie.K. 

Robi.son 

Hod  mo 

Rogers,  Colo 

Rogers,  Fin 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Roatenkowskl 

Roudebuah 

Rouah 

Rovtatelot 

Rutherford 

NAYS— ea 

Qathtnga 

Orftnt 

Hagnn,  Qa. 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison.  Vn. 

Hen\phill 

Henderson 

Koran 

Huddleston 

Jones.  Ala. 

Kornegay 

Landrum 

Lennon 

Matthews 

Mills 

Murray 

Norrell 

Passman 

Poff 

Rains 

Riley 

NOT  VOTING— 73 


August  27 

Rvan,  Mich 

Ryan.  N  Y 

St   George 

St  Germain 

Snntangelo 

Savior 

-S.'liadeberj^ 

Schenck 

Sclincebeli 

ti  liwelker 

S<  hwengel 

S'Tanton 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Short 

Shrlver 

Slier 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Springer 

Stafford 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thorn  berry 

Toll 

I'll'-i'mon 

1   ,piui 

r. ',.,:,   M  'I  ■  ,  K 

r   ::r.  ,ti 

\  ,.ii,k 

\   .1,  V<  ,1 

V,in  Zaudt 

WaUhaviJier 

Walter 

WatU 

Wels 

WesUnnd 

Whalley 

Wharton 

Wlckersham 

Wldnall 

Wright 

Yalea 

Young 

Younger 

Babloekt 

Zclenko 


Adair 

Alford 

Andersen, 

Minn. 
Arends 
Ashley 
Baring 
Bass,  NH. 
Blatnlk 
BUtch 
Boiling 
Boykln 
Cannon 
Coad 
Collier 
Corman 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis,  Mass. 
Daddarlo 
Davis, 

James  C. 
Dawson 
Dlggs 
Domlnlck 


Rivera,  SC. 
RoberU,  Ala. 
Rogert,  Tex. 
Scott 

Selrteo 

S:v,,Ml.  Vi\. 

Stephens 

Taber 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Vinson 

Waggon  ncr 

Whitener 

Whitten 

WUliams 

Willis 

Wlnstead 


Etonohue 

Dooley 

Ellsworth 

Evins 

Findley 

Flood 

Garland 

Glalmo 

Glenn 

Granahan 

Gubser 

Hall 

Hubert 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Ichord,  Mo. 

KUburn 

Kltchln 

Knox 

McDowell 

McMillan 

McVey 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Merrow 

Monagan 


Moorehead, 

Ohio 
Morris 
Morrison 
OBrien,  111. 
Osmers 
Peterson 
Pilcher 
Plrnle 
Powell 
Saund 
Scherer 
Seely-Brown 
Shelley 
Slbal 
Sisk 

Smith.  Calif. 
Smith,  Miss. 
Spence 
Staggers 
Thompson,  La. 
Utt 

Weaver 
Wilson,  Calif. 
Wilson,  Ind. 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Cramer  for,  with  Mr.  Utt  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Hubert  Txlth  Mr  Btt-ss  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  Powell  w^th  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr,  Morrison  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 

Mr.  Alford  with  Mr.  Glenn. 

Mr.  Evins  with  Mr,  Adair. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Kltchin  with  Mr.  Domlnlck. 

Mr.  McDowell  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Peterson  with  Mr.  Plndley. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Moorehead  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  KUburn. 

Mr.  Ashley  \klth  Mr  Andersen  of  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  Macdonald  wlUi  Mr.  Wilson  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr,  Giaimo  with  Mr   Seely-Brown. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr,  Arenda. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr,  Qsmera. 

M-  ("' mnhan  with  Mr,  Dooley. 

M'    o  Hrlen  of  Illlnola  with  Mr.  Knox. 

Mr.  M  irrls  with  Mr,  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Boiling  with  Mr  Ellsworth. 

Mr,  Slak  with  Mr.  Wllaon  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Ichord  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Shelley  with  Mr.  Scherer. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Weaver. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr  Slbnl. 

Mr.  James  C,  Davis  with  Mr  Merrow. 

Mr,  Dlgns  with  Mr  Garland, 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Muasnchu- 
sctt.^. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr  Hall. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr  McVey, 

Mr,  Cannon  with  M'  H  fftnan  of  Michi- 
gan. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

Th<>  spi  AKlH  The  Clerk  will  pro- 
ceed With  Die  i.udinsr  of  the  Journal 
of  theprecediia;   . 

Mr    WIM  !.\M:^ 
niand  ;li;i!   ' :.-  .l->.i 

The  SPI  AKIK. 
Uie  Journ..i  u.  lull. 

The  Clerk  continued  with  the  ixadlng 
of  the  Journal 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  interrupting  reading 
of  the  Journal'.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 
[After  counting.]  Seventy-eight  Mem- 
bers are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll    No.    199] 


Si!-.:'h   Mi.ss 

Thomp.sd: 

La    Wravf-r 

6;<»'-  re 

'I';   k 

W.;.su!.    Calif 

Tcaguf    ■:  tx 

U 1 1 

W..t.o:.,  Ind. 

Ml.  Speaker,  I  de- 
i.i  be  read  In  full. 

The  CU'ik  will   !>  ad 


Adair 

Domlnlck 

McVey 

Alford 

Donohue 

Macdonald 

Andersen, 

Dooley 

MacGregor 

Minn. 

Ellsworth 

Mason 

Arends 

Evins 

Meader 

Ashley 

Plndley 

Merrow 

Baring 

Fisher 

Monagan 

Bass,  NH. 

Flood 

Moorehead, 

Blatnlk 

Garland 

Ohio 

Blitch 

Glalmo 

Morris 

Boiling 

Glenn 

Morrison 

Boykln 

Granahan 

OBrien.  HL 

Cannon 

Gubser 

Osmers 

Clark 

Hnll 

Peterson 

Coad 

Harris 

Pfost 

CoUler 

Hebert 

Pilcher 

Corman 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Pirnie 

Cramer 

Ichord 

Powell 

Cunningham 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Purcell 

Curtis,  Mass. 

KUburn 

Saund 

Daddarlo 

Kltchln 

Scherer 

Davis.  James  C 

Knox 

Seely-Brown 

Dawson 

McDowell 

S  bal 

Dlggs 

McMiUan 

Sisk 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  356 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names. 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  dispensing  with  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  further  proceedings  under  the  call 
of  the  House  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr,  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  is  not  in  order. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  motion  to  dis- 
pense with  further  proceedings  under 
the  call  Is  not  debatable  and  not  subject 
to  amendment  and,  tli' n  fine,  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  Is  not  m  order. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  to  dis- 
pense with  further  proe((  ::i«s  under 
the  call. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS,  Mr.  Speaker.  T  rh- 
Ject  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present,  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present . 

T!it  Cliair  will  count. 
Two    hundred    and 


:  t'    present,    a 
Speaker,  I  de- 


ThcFPFAKFH 
[After    count:;;.' 
twenty-six    ^^  :n  <  -.s 
quii;  Mm 

M:      WIl.IIAM.s       M: 
ma:.  1  ,1  ii.\  ;,sion. 

Tin    1!    ;-e  divided  and  there  were — 
nyrs  14u  r,  m  s  19. 

^T■,■    WILLIAMS.     1 
on   t]:c   :;r.iund  that 
present  imd  make  th< 
n  quorum  Is  not  present 


I    111;    f 

•     •<>    !)!.■    VO'r 

a    (iiiuiuiu    l>    n,.t 
H  ,;  t  of  ordei  ;!  at 

The 

r!)a, 
r.t: 
•  -    a; 

Chair    Just 
;    win  count 
I  V  o  hundif^d 

T'l'esent,    a 

The     SPEAKER 
counted  226.  but   t 

again.    [After  C(  ;; 
and  nineteen  M'  :r 
quorurr 

Mr  WILLIAMS     .\'r  Speaker,  outhai 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford.  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  and 
a  Joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

On  August  20.  1962: 

H  R.  12547.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  7.  1946,  relating  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  hospital  center,  to  extend  the  time 
dtirlng  which  appropriations  may  be  made 
for  the  ptirposes  of  that  act. 
On  August  24.  1962: 

H.R.  23.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Arbuckle  reclamation  project, 
Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  2139.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  SuraJ 
Din; 

H.R  2176.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Mortelllti; 

HR.  3127.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anarik  S. 
Warich; 


H.R.3507.  Ac  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal and  reservation  for  the  Departmer.is 
of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Naw  .j  certain,  j  .t- 
11c  lands  of  the  United  bt:.*ts  la  L..ke- 
WUUams  Air  Force  R.ir.fc'p  Yjnin  Arz,  for 
defense  purposes; 

H.R.  3508.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930.  as  amended; 

H.R.  4449.  An  act  to  amend  paragraph  1774 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  with  respect  to  the 
Importation  of  certain  articles  for  religious 
purposes; 

HR.  5139.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Helena  M. 
Grover; 

H.R.  6219.  An  act  to  pwrmlt  the  vessel  Bar. 
Ho  IV  to  be  used  in  the  coastwise  trade; 

H.R.  0450.  An  act  to  permit  the  tugs  John 
Roen,  Jr.,  and  Sfeic  W.  to  be  documented  for 
use  in  the  coastwise  trade; 

H.R.  7540.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lewis 
Invisible  Stitch  Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  now  known 
as  Lewis  Sewing  Machine  Co  ; 

H.R.  7741.  An  act  to  permit  the  vessel 
Lucky  Linda  to  be  documented  for  limited 
use  In  tile  coastwise  trade: 

H.R,  8100.  An  act  to  amend  aectlon  100  of 
the  Pederiil  Property  and  Admlnlatratlve 
Service*  Act  of  1949,  aa  amended,  relative  to 
the  general  supply  fund; 

H.R.  8108,  An  act  to  admit  the  oil  acrew 
tugs  Barbcra,  Ivalce.  Lydla,  and  Alice  and 
the  bru-gea  Florida,  DBS,  No.  220.  and  No.  235 
to  American  registry  and  to  permit  their  use 
in  the  coastwise  trade  while  thrv  arc  r  vr.ed 
by  Standard  Dredging  Corp,  ;>  Nin'-  Jciy 
corporation ; 

H.R.  1027(1.  An  act  to  cha;>«     r.    :,,.ine  of 

Uie   Peteraburg   National    '•:  ^    Park,   to 

,  provide  for  acquisition  of    .   i     :  a)n  of  the 

Five  Forks  BatUcfleld,  and  for  other  pur- 

poses; 

H.R.  10308  An  act  for  the  relief  of  EUaa- 
beth  A.  Johnson; 

H.R.  loasa  An  act  to  continue  for  a  t*in< 
porary  perUtd  the  existing  tuspenslon  of 
duties  on  certuln  cluaslficntlMM  ol  spun  allk 

-  a.  and  to  provide  tor  the  free  entry  of  a 

viiiB  carriage  for  the  use  of  the  Virginia 
I        '  >  hnlc  Institute: 

a  u  10028.  An  act  to  transfer  casein  or 
Incterene  to  the  free  list  o(  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930: 

H.R.  11400.  An  act  to  oontluut  for  a  years 
'  ,c  existing  suspension  of  duties  on  certain 

'.hes  used  for  shoe  last  roughing  or  for  shoe 
last  finishing; 

H.R.  11406.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance and  repair  of  Government  improve- 
ments under  concession  contracts  entered 
Into  pursuant  to  the  act  of  August  26.  1916 
(39  Stat.  535).  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  11643.  An  act  to  amend  sections 
216(c)  and  305(b)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  relating  to  the  establishment  of 
through  routes  and  Joint  rates: 

H.R,  12355.  An  act  to  amend  the  law  re- 
lating to  the  final  disposition  of  the  Choctaw 
Tribe;  and 

HJ.  Res.  439.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  State  of  Arizona  to  place  in  the  Statuary 
Hall  collection  at  the  U.S.  Capitol  the  statue 
of  Eusebio  Francisco  Kino. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  reading  of  the  Journal. 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of 
the  Journal. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOU;;E 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carohina  (in- 
terrupting the  reading  of  the  Journal). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  will  count. 
[After  couniiiig  One  hundred  and 
eighty -four  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum. 
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M.  ALBERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 
A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered, 
The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  2001 


Adair 

Flndley 

Mocrehead, 

Alford 

Fisher 

Ohio 

Andrews 

Garland 

Morris 

A.shlev 

Glenn 

Morrison 

Bass,  N  H. 

Goodell 

Moulder.  Mo. 

Blatnik 

Granahan 

Norblad 

B'ltch 

Hall 

0'B:ien,  III 

BoUmt?,  Mo. 

Halleck 

Osmers 

Boykin 

Hardy 

Peterson 

Cannon 

Harris 

Pilcher 

Celler 

Harsha 

Powell 

Coad 

Hebert 

Saund 

Collier 

Henderson 

Scherer 

Corman 

Hiestand 

Seelv-Brown 

Cramer 

Hoffman,  111. 

Shelley 

Ciirtm 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Sisk 

Curtis   Mo^s 

Jarman 

Smith.  Miss 

Davis. 

Kearns 

Smith,  Va 

Jamp.s  C 

Kilburn 

Spence 

Duwson 

Kitchln 

Strattoii 

D.gg.s 

McDowell 

Thomoson.  La 

Dorninick 

McMillan 

Utt 

Donohue 

McVev 

Weaver 

Doolev 

Macdo:;ald 

Widiiall 

Edmondson 

Mason 

Wilson,  Ca!;' 

Ellsworth 

Merrow 

Wilson.  Ind 

Evlns 

The  SPEAKER,  Three  hundred  and 
sixty   Members   are    present,   a   quorum. 

Without  objection,  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  will  be  dispensed  with, 

Mr,  DOWDY.     Mr,  Speaker,  I  object, 

Mr  ALBERT,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move 
that  further  proceedings  under  the  call 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it, 

Mr,  DOWDY,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  Chair  will  count, 
i  After  counting  i  One  hundred  and 
ninety-two  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken  and  there 
were — yeas  312.  nays  62.  not  voting  62,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  201] 
YEAS — 312 


Addabbo 

Brewster 

Daddarlo 

Albert 

Bromweli 

Dague 

Anderson  111 

Brooks,  Tex 

Daniels 

Anfuso 

Broonifleld 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Ash brook 

Brown 

Delaney 

Aspinall 

Broyhlll 

Dent 

Auchinclos.s 

Bruce 

Denton 

Avery 

Buckley 

Derounlan 

Ayres 

Burke.  Ky 

Derwin,=kl 

Bailey 

Fiurke,  Ma.=s 

Devine 

Baker 

Burleson 

Dingell 

Baldwin 

Byrne.  Pa 

Dole 

Barrett 

Byrnes,  Wis, 

Dovle 

Barry 

CahiU 

Dulski 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Carey 

Durno 

Bates 

Casey 

Dwyer 

Bat  tin 

Cederberg 

Edmondson 

BtTk-T 

Celler 

Fallon 

B«'ermann 

Chamberlain 

Farbstein 

Belcher 

Chelf 

Fa.scell 

Bell 

Chenoweth 

Felghaii 

Bennett.  Fin, 

Chiperfleld 

Fenton 

Fennf-tt,  Mich. 

Chii.'ch 

Finiiegan 

Berry 

Clancy 

Fmo 

Betts 

Clark 

Fisher 

Boggs 

Coheian 

Flood 

Boland 

Conce 

Fogai  ly 

Bolton 

Cook 

Ford 

Bonner 

Coolev 

Frelirighuvsen 

Bow 

Cortaett 

Friedel 

Brademaa 

Corman 

FtUton 

Bray 

Curtln 

Gallagher 

Breeding 

Cuitls.  Mo, 

Garniatz 

Gavin 

Gialmo 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

Goodling 

Gray 

Green,  Greg. 

Green,  Pa, 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

CVro,ss 

Giib:^er 

Haseii,  Calif, 

Halev 

Halleck 

Hal  pern 

H:ir.=.en 

Harding 

Hurri.-.oii,  Wyo, 

Har'-ha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich 

Hays 

Healey 

H-.'chler 

Herlong 

H.-'-tand 

Horveti 

H  .ffman.  111 

Holland 

Hosiner 

Hull 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Iiiouye 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Joel.son 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Md. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Joi-.es,  Mo. 

Judd 

Ka-sten 

Karth 

Ka-^tenmeler 

Kee 

Kf.rh 

Keilv 

K.-'ogh 

Kilgore 

Kms,  C.Ulf, 

King,  N.Y. 

K::ig,  Utah 

Ki:  wan 

Kliiczyn.ski 

Knox 

Kowalski 

Kunkel 

Kvl 

L.i.'d 

I.';;e 

Langen 

Lankford 

Latta 

Leslnskl 

Llbonatl 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 


Abbitt 

Aberiiethy 

Ale.xander 

Alfrrd 

Alger 

Andrews 

Ashmore 

Beckworth 

Boykin 

Colmer 

Davis,  John  W, 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Elliott 

Everett 

Flynt 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Piazier 

Gary 


Loser 

McCulloch 

McDonough 

McFail 

Mclntire 

Mcdween 

MacGregor 

Mack 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Mahon 

Mailhard 

Marshall 

Martin.  Ma,';s. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathias 

May 

Meader 

Michel 

Miller,  Clem 

Miller. 

George  P, 
Miller,  N,Y. 
Milliken 
Mlnshall 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moore 

Moorhead,  Pa, 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mobher 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murphy 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nix 

Norblad 
Nygaard 
O'Brien,  N,Y. 
G'Hara,  ni, 
OHara,  Mich. 
O'Konskl 
Olsen 
O'Neill 
Ostertag 
Patman 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Pfost 
Philbin 
Pike 
Plrnle 
Poage 
Price 
Pucinskl 
Purcell 
Qule 
Randall 
Ray 
Reece 
Relfel 
Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Rlehlman 
Rivers,  Alaska 
Roberts,  Tex. 

NAYS— 62 

Gathlngs 

Grant 

Hagan.  Ga, 

Hardy 

Harris 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Koran 

Huddles  ton 

Jones,  Ala, 

Kornegay 

Landrum 

Lennon 

Matthews 

Mills 

Mtirray 

Norrell 

Pa.ssmau 

Pofl 

Rains 

Riley 


Roblson 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkow.skl 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Rutherford 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

St.  George 

St.  Germain 

Santangelo 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Schnee  belli 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scranton 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Short 

Shrlver 

Slbal 

Slier 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Slratton 

Stubblefleld 

SuUlvan 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thornberry 

Toll 

Tollefson 

Tupper 

Udall,  Morris  K. 

UUman 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

Watts 

Weaver 

Wels 

Westland 

Whalley 

Wharton 

Wickersham 

Wldnall 

Wright 

Yates 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 

Zelenko 


Rivers,  S.C, 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Scott 

Selden 

Slkea 

Smith,  Va. 

Stephens 

Taber 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Vinson 

Waggonner 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Williams 

Willis 

Wlnstead 
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Adair 
Andersen, 

Minn. 
Arends 
.^.shley 
Baring 

Bass,  N  H 
Blatnik 
Blitch 
Bo'l'.r.g 


Cannon 

Coad 

Collier 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Davis, 

James  C. 
Dawson 
Diggs 


Domfnlck 

Donohue 

Dooley 

Ellsworth 

Evlns 

Flndley 

Garland 

Glenn 

Granahan 

Hall 


Harrison,  Va. 

Hubert 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

HoUfleld 

Kearns 

K 11  burn 

Kitchln 

McDowell 

McMillan 

McVey 

Macdonald 

Mason 


Merrow 
Moorehead, 

Ohio 
Morris 
Morrison 
O'Brien,  111. 
Osmers 
Peterson 
Pllcher 
Pillion 
Powell 
Saund 
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Scherer 

Seely- Brown 

Slielley 

Siak 

Smith.  Miss. 

Spence 

Thompson,  La, 

Utt 

Wilson.  Calif, 

WUson,  Ind. 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Moorehead  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Cannon  with  Mr.  Glenn. 

Mr.  Evlns  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Pllcher  with  Mr  Garland. 

Mr.  HoUfield  with  Mr  Arends, 

Mr.  Shelley  with  Mr.  Kilburn. 

Mr.  Peterson  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Saund  with  Mr,  Seely-Brown. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  Kitchln  with  Mr.  Dooley. 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois  with  Mr   Flndley. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Osmers. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr,  Utt. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr,  Bass  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mrs.  Granahan  with  Mr,  Ellsworth, 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Morris  with  Mr.  Andersen  of  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  James  C.  Davis  with  Mr,  McVey. 

Mr.  Boiling  with  Mr,  Dominick. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Merrow, 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr,  Kearns, 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr. 
Curtis  of  Massachtisetts. 

Mr.  McDowell  with  Mr,  Scherer. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr    Pillion 

Mr.  Harrison  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Mason. 

Mr.  Spence  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michi- 
gan. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  reading  of  the  Journal. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection 
the  Journal  as  read  will  stand  approved. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
object. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  Journal  as  read  stand  approved. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Two  hundred 
and  nineteen  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Celler]. 


QUALIFICATIONS  OF  ELECTORS 

Mr.  CELLER.     Mr.   Speaker,   I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  Senate 
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Joint  Resolution  29,  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  qualifications 
of  electors, 

Mr,  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
point  of  order 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  this  is  Dis- 
trict Day,  that  there  are  District  bills 
on  the  calendar,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia I  respectfully  demand  recognition  so 
that  these  bills  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule,  but  the  gentleman  may  be 
heard. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  suspensions  were  trans- 
ferred to  this  day,  and  under  the  rules 
the  Speaker  has  power  of  recognition  at 
his  own  discretion. 

Mr,  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the 
chairman  to  clause  8,  rule  XXIV,  page 
432  of  the  House  Manual,  which  reads 
as  follows :  and  I  respectfully  submit  it  is 
a  mandatory  rule: 

The  second  and  fourth  Mondays  In  each 
month,  after  the  disposition  of  motions  to 
discharge  committees  and  after  the  disposal 
of  such  business  on  the  Speaker's  table  as 
requires  reference  only,  shall,  when  claimed 
by  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colimi- 
fcla.  be  set  apart  for  the  consideration  of 
such  business  as  may  be  presented  by  said 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  rule  is 
clear  that  when  the  time  is  claimed  and 
the  opportunity  Is  claimed  the  Chair 
shall  permit  those  bills  to  be  considered. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully 
submit  my  point  of  order  is  well  taken, 
and  that  I  should  be  permitted  to  call 
up  bills  which  are  now  pending  on  the 
calendar  from  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia, 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  should  like  to  be  heard  on  the  point 
of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  rules  of  the  House  on  some  things 
are  very  clear,  and  the  rules  of  the 
House  either  mean  something  or  they 
do  not  mean  anything. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Abernethy!,  has  just 
called  to  the  Chairs  attention  clause  8 
of  rule  XXIV.  Nothing  could  be  clearer; 
nothing  could  be  more  mandatory.  I 
want  to  repeat  it  because  I  hope  the 
Chair  will  not  fall  into  an  error  on  this 
proposition: 

The  second  and  fourth  Mondays  in  each 
month,  after  the  disposition  of  motions  to 
discharge  committees  and  after  the  disposal 
of  such  business  on  the  Speaker's  table  as 
requires  reference  only — 

And  that  is  all ;  that  is  all  that  you  can 
consider — disposition  of  motions  to  dis- 
charge committees — 

and  after  the  disposal  of  such  business  on 
the  Speaker's  table  as  requires  reference 
only — 


That  is  all  that  the  Chair  is  permitted 
to  consider. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  that  is  done  the 
day — 

shall  when  claimed  by  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  be  set  apart  for  the 
consideration  of  such  business  as  may  l>e 
presented  by  said  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  the  major- 
ity leader  bases  his  defense  upon  the 
theory  that  the  House  having  given 
unanimous  consent  to  hear  suspensions 
on  this  Monday  instead  of  last  Mon- 
day when  they  should  have  been  heard — 
and  I  doubt  if  very  many  Members  were 
here  when  that  consent  order  was  made 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  them  had  no  notice  that  it  was 
going  to  be  made,  and  certainly  I  did 
not — now  the  ma^ioiity  leader  under- 
takes to  say  that  having  gotten  unani- 
mous consent  to  consider  this  motion  on 
this  day  to  suspend  the  rules,  therefore, 
it  gives  the  Speaker  carte  blanche  au- 
thority to  do  away  with  the  rule  which 
gives  first  consideration  to  District  of 
Columbia  matters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  no  waiver  of 
the  rule  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
That  consent  did  not  dispose  or  dispense 
with  the  business  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia day.  The  rule  is  completely  man- 
datory. The  rule  says  that  on  the  sec- 
ond and  fourth  Mondays,  if  the  District 
of  Columbia  claims  the  time,  that  the 
Speaker  shall  recognize  them  for  such 
dispositions  as  they  desire  to  call. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

Several  days  ago  on  August  14  unani- 
mous consent  was  obtained  to  transfer 
the  consideration  of  business  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  on  Monday  last 
until  today.  That  does  not  prohibit  the 
consideration  of  a  privileged  motion 
and  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  today 
is  a  privileged  motion.  The  matter  is 
within  the  discretion  of  the  Chair  as  to 
the  matter  of  recognition. 

The  Chair  overrules  the  point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  29)  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  hereby  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  only  If 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States  within  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  Its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

"Article  — 

"Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  in  any  primary  or  other 
election  for  President  or  Vice  President,  for 
electors  for  President  or  Vice  President,  or 
for  Senator  or  Representative  in  Congress, 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  any  State  by  reason  of  failure  to 
pay  any  f>oll  tax  or  other  tax. 

"Sec  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation," 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr,  McCULLOCH,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  know  if  the  gentleman 


qualifies.  I  believe  that  the  opposition 
has  the  right  to  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  LMr.  McCulloch]  opposed  to 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not  opposed  to  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  does 
not  qualify. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  resolution? 

Mr.  RAY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  am. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  IMr.  Celler]  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  late  lamented  Speak- 
er, Sam  Rayburn,  President  Kennedy, 
Vice  President  Lyndon  Johnson,  our 
present  Speaker,  John  McCormack.  all 
have  at  one  time  or  another  inveighed 
against  the  poll  tax.  Both  party  plat- 
forms have  repeatedly  pledged  abolition 
of  the  poll  tax.  For  example  in  the 
party  platforms,  the  Republicans  had 
the  abolition  of  the  poll  tax  as  a  platform 
plank  in  1944.  1948,  and  1952,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  1944: 

The  payment  of  any  poll  tax  should  not  be 
a  condition  of  voting  in  Federal  elections, 
and  we  favor  Immediate  submission  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  for  its  abolition. 

In  1948: 

We  favor  the  abolition  of  the  poll  tax  as 
a  requisite  to  voting. 

In  1952: 

We  will  prove  our  good  faith  by  •  •  •  Fed- 
eral action  toward  the  elimination  of  the 
poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting. 

In  1960 : 

(1)  To  continue  the  vigorous  enforcement 
of  civil  righte  laws  to  give  the  right  to  vote 
to  all  citizens  in  all  areas  of  the  country 
(from  party  pledge). 

Democrat — no  specific  reference  to  the 
poll  tax  by  name  in  platforms  of  1948  and 
1952,  but  it  is  obviously  referred  to  in 
the  Democratic  platform  of  1948  in  the 
following  manner: 

In  1948: 

We  call  upon  the  Congress  to  support  our 
President  in  guaranteeing  the  basic  and  f  vm- 
damental  American  principles:  (1)  the  right 
of  full  and  equal  political  participation. 

In  1952:  We  find  an  approval  of  the 
removal  of  the  poll  tax : 

We  favor  Federal  legislation  effectively  to 
secure  these  rights  to  everyone:  •  •  •  <3) 
the  right  to  full  and  equal  participation  In 
the  Nation's  political  life,  free  from  arbitrary 
restraints. 

In  1960: 

We  will  support  whatever  action  Is  neces- 
sary to  eliminate  literacy  tests  and  the  pay- 
•.ment  of  poll  taxes  as  requirements  for  voting 

I  regret  that  this  constitutional 
amendment  is  brought  up  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules  with  only  40  minutes  of 
debate.  I  applied  for  a  rule.  A  rule  was 
not  forthcoming.  A  discharge  petition 
was   filed   but   not   processed.    Such    a 
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petition  is  rarely  used  and  has  Its  at- 
tendant difficulties  if  not  fjmbarrass- 
ments.  Hence  this  suspension  of  the 
rules. 

In  espoasin?  this  amendment  I  regret 
that  I  must  differ  w  ith  my  esteemed  col- 
leagues of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
Representatives  Willis.  Ashmore,  For- 
RF.siER,  Dowdy,  and  TrcK.  Their  oppo- 
sition is  as  strong  as  it  is  sincere.  In 
this  we  are  as  different  as  Hamlet  Ls 
from  Hercules,  as  a  pi.g's  tail  is  from  the 
tail  of  a  comet.  But  remember,  democ- 
racy s  strength  lies  in  differences  of 
opinion  and  the  nsht  to  utter  them. 

The  House  has  passed  an  antipoU  tax 
bill  five  times,  the  Senate  twice,  includ- 
ing the  resolution  before  you 

AntipoU  tax  legislation,  since  1942. 
pa.ssed  by  the  House  in  77th,  78th,  79th, 
80th,  and  81st  Congresses.  Debated  m 
tiie  Senate  during  each  of  these  Con- 
gresses but  passed  by  the  Senate  only 
during  86th  and  87th. 

No  bills  passed  by  either  House  or 
Senate— 82d  throu:,'h  the  85th. 

In  each  instance  the  bill  which  passed 
the  House  contemplated  Federal  legisla- 
tion to  prevent  a  poll  tax  prerequisite  to 
voting  in  Federal  elections.  No  such  bill 
uas  passed  by  the  Senate  and  at  least 
one — HR  7,  78th  Congress — was  pre- 
ventf^d  from  coming  to  a  vote  throuah 
filibuster. 

Only  time  it  p'assed  the  Senate  was 
during  the  86th  Congress,  and  that  took 
the  form  of  constitutional  amendment. 

Seventy-seventh  Congress,  H  R.  1024: 
Passed  the  House  on  October  13,  1942. 
254  to  84  Reported  in  Senate  and  de- 
bated in  Senate, 

Seventy-eighth  Congress,  H  R.  7; 
Passed  Hoiise  May  25,  1943.  265  to  110. 
Senate  filibustered  and  cloture  vote 
defeated  36  to  44. 

Seventy-ninth  Congress.  H  R.  7:  Mo- 
tion to  discharije  the  Committee  on 
Rules  from  further  consideration  was 
adopted  by  224  to  95;  HR.  7  passed  the 
House  June  12,  1945.  251  to  105.  De- 
bated in  Senate  but  no  action  taken. 

Eightieth  Congress,  H.R,  29:  Passed 
House  290  to  112  on  July  21,  1947.  Re- 
ported and  debated  in  the  Senate. 

Eighty-first  Congress.  HR.  3199: 
Passed  House  July  26.  1949,  by  273  to 
116. 

Eighty-sixth  Conf^ress.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  39:  Passed  Senate  February 
2,  1960,  72  to  16— constitutional  amend- 
mont.  By  voto  of  50  to  37  Holland  mo- 
tion to  table  J.^viTS'  amendment  by 
statute  on  February  2,  1960,  House  re- 
ported measure  after  deleting  antipoll 
tax  portion  on  May  31.  1960. 

Eighty-seventh  Congress,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  29:  Passed  Senate  March  27. 
1962 — voice  vote  J.wits'  amendment 
defeated  March  27,  59  to  34,  and  resolu- 
tion Itself  passed  Senate  by  vote  of  77 
to  16 

Only  five  States  maintain  poll  taxes — 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Texas, 
and  Virginia.  Here  is  how  it  operates  in 
those  States. 

Alabama:  Poll  tax  of  $1.50  for  persons 
over  21  and  under  45.  Maximum  such 
requirement,  including  arrears,  is  a  pay- 
ment of  $3— or  for  2  years.  Must  be 
paid  by  February  1,  next  preceding  the 


election,  all  poll  taxes  due  from  him  for 
the  last  2  years. 

Arkansas:  Poll  tax  of  $1.  Tax  must 
be  paid  on  or  before  October  1  preceding 
the  election. 

Mississippi:  $2  per  year,  poll  tax. 
Must  be  paid  on  or  before  February  1  of 
that  election  year  in  which  he  wishes  to 
vote.  Must  have  proof  of  payment  for 
2  preceding  years. 

Texas:  SI. 50  poll  tax  fee — $1  goes  to 
support  of  sch,iols.  Must  be  paid  before 
February  1  of  the  year  in  which  seeks 
to  vote. 

Virginia:  SI. 50  poll  tax  fee.  Must  be 
paid  at  least  6  months  before  election  in 
which  seeks  to  vote.  Must  have  paid 
taxes — State  poll  taxes — assessed  against 
him  during  the  3  years  next  preceding 
the  year  of  the  election. 

And  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these 
five  States  which  still  require  the  pay- 
ment of  a  poll  tax  were  among  the  seven 
States  with  the  lowest  voter  participa- 
tion in  the  1960  presidential  election. 
The  fear  that  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment would  take  too  long  is  illusory. 
The  first  10  amendments,  constituting 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  were  ratified  in  ap- 
proxima'ely  9  months.  The  17th,  18th. 
19th.  and  20th  amendments  each  re- 
quired only  approximately  1  year,  while 
the  21st  and  23d  amendments  took  less 
than  a  year.  And  remember,  45  States 
do  not  ha\-e  a  poll  tax. 

Reasonable  minds  differ  as  to  the 
method  to  be  adopted  to  abolish  the  poll 
tax.  Some  would  travel  the  statutory 
route,  others  the  constitutional  route. 
As  the  Attorney  General  stated,  "a  con- 
stitutional amendment  is  a  realistic  and 
commendable"  approach. 

In  testifying  before  the  Senate  Con- 
stitutional Amendments  Subcommittee 
on  Juno  28.  1961,  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach  said: 

While  we  think  from  the  recent  trend  In 
decisions  that  the  courts  would  ultimately 
uphold  such  a  statute,  the  matter  Is  not  free 
from  doubt.  In  any  event,  as  a  practical 
matter  and  in  view  of  the  widespread  sup- 
port offered  by  the  many  sponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  58.  the  poll  tax  may  possibly 
be  laid  forever  to  rest  faster  by  constitu- 
tional amendment  than  by  attempt  to  enact 
and  litigate  the  validity  of  a  statute.  All  of 
us  kno-.v  that  long  delays  are  inherent  in  liti- 
gation generally,  and  this  Is  particularly  true 
when  important  constitutional  Issues  are  at 
stake.  Accordingly,  the  Justice  Department 
supports  the  proposed  amendment  as  a 
realistic  technique  which  seeks  the  early 
demise  of  the  poll  tax. 

Later,  during  that  hearing,  Mr.  Kat- 
zenbach said: 

I  am  authorized  on  this  to  speak  for  the 
administration  and  for  the  President. 

If  the  statutory  method  were  pursued 
there  would  ensue  a  long  period  of  liti- 
gation to  test  the  statute's  constitution- 
ality. 

Furthermore,  a  statute  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  enact  in  both  Houses — as  difficult 
as  tiTing  to  gra^p  a  shadow. 

This  amendment  has  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, I  repeat.  I  am  a  pragmatist.  I 
want  results,  not  debate.  I  want  a  law, 
not  a  filibuster.  I  crave  an  end  to  the 
poll  tax,  not  unlimited,  crippling  amend- 
ments. 


I  say  to  you  gentlemen  and  ladies. 
"Stretch  your  feet  according  to  your 
blanket." 

It  is  wiser  to  recognize  the  exigencies 
under  which  we  operate. 

I  do  not  wish  to  tr>'  for  too  much  and 
fail.  I  do  not  want  to  keep  rolling  a 
boulder  up  a  high  hill  like  Sisyphus. 
only  to  have  it  fall  down  constantly  upon 
me.  We  would  have  inordinate  trouble 
trying  to  get  a  mere  statute  passed. 
Hence  this  constitutional  amendment. 

I  am  aware  that  this  resolution  only 
affects  voting  in  Federal  elections. 
States  could  inflict  the  tax  on  ballots  in 
State  or  local  elections.  This  might 
mean  double  or  bobtailed  ballots.  That 
would  be  unfortunate. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  constitutional 
amendment,  when  ratified,  will  liberate 
the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  State 
legislatures  of  the  five  poll  tax  States 
and  cause  these  men  to  realize  that  the 
fungus  growth  on  their  own  local  body 
politic  could  very  well  strangle  progress 
in  many  directions. 

Excuse  is  offered  that  the  poll  tax  re- 
ceipts are  used  for  educational  purposes 
in  some  States.  This  is  a  specious  ar- 
gument. Poll  tax  proceeds  might  be 
used  for  many  good  causes — for  bird 
sanctuaries,  homes  for  inebriates,  base- 
ball parks,  or  what  have  you.  But  since 
the  poll  tax  is  inherently  obnoxious,  the 
good  does  not  justify  the  evil.  It  is  like 
the  fruit  of  a  poLsoncd  tree  or  water 
from  a  tainted  well. 

The  constitutional  amendment  Is  In 
exactly  the  form  that  it  pa.ssed  the  Sen- 
ate. I  fought  down  all  amendments  be- 
fore the  Judiciary  Committee  so  that 
we  could  pass  upon  the  resolution  as  it 
had  passed  the  Senate.  This  will  avoid 
any  conference  and  thus  prevent  delay. 
Delay  has  dangerous  ends. 

There  has  been  sufficient  delay  in  re- 
moving this  unfair  burden  on  the  right 
to  vote,  a  burden  on  the  white  man's 
ballot  as  well  as  on  the  colored  man's 
ballot. 

Recent  studies  of  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  revealed  on  the  whole 
that  the  imposition  of  the  poll  tax  has 
not  been  administered  in  a  discrimina- 
tory manner,  but  the  power  to  do  so  is 
resident  therein.  Past  history  is  replete 
with  discrimination.  Present  history 
still  records  some  unjust  brakes  on  the 
right  to  vote. 

For  too  long  a  time  have  the  rights  of 
minorities  been  trammeled  and  tram- 
pled upon;  100  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  That 
is  a  long  time.  Emancipation  has  still 
not  been  fully  acliievcd.  Certainly  there 
should  be  no  longer  any  procrastination 
in  consigning  the  poll  tax  to  l:mbo. 

Cervantes  said : 

By  the  street  of  by  and  by  one  arrives  at 
the  House  of  Never. 

Let  us  not  tarry  longer  with  this  ob- 
struction to  voting.  Let  us  get  rid  of  it 
now. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  w^ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  as  chairman  of  the 
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Judiciary  Committee  for  his  persever- 
ance and  his  leadership  in  this  matter. 
I  would  like  the  Record  to  show  also  that 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Florida,  the  Honorable 
Spessahd  L.  Holl.and.  in  the  other  body, 
has  for  a  long  time  been  the  sponsor  of 
this  resolution.  I  am  very  happy  to  join 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  and  my 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  in  support- 
ing this  joint  resolution. 

We,  in  the  U.S.  Congress  have  wit- 
nessed a  long  and  ofttimes  bitter  strug- 
gle to  abolish  the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequi- 
site for  voting,  so  that  no  American  must 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  exercising  his 
constitutional  privilege — the  right  to 
vote. 

One  of  the  outstanding  leaders  in  the 
fight  for  the  abolition  of  this  horrendous 
detriment  to  democracy  is  the  distin- 
guished and  able  senior  Senator  from  my 
State  of  Florida,  the  Honorable  Spessard 
L.  Holland. 

As  far  back  as  1937  Senator  Holland 
called  the  poll  tax  "an  impediment  to 
voting"  and  participated,  as  a  Florida 
State  senator,  in  the  successful  fight  to 
remove  the  poll  tax  as  a  voting  require- 
ment in  the  State  of  Florida. 

Through  his  outstanding  efforts  in  this 
matter,  we,  in  the  State  of  Florida,  have 
realized  a  great  increase  in  the  exercise 
of  voting  responsibilities  and  the  advent 
of  clean  politics.  It  was  common  knowl- 
edge throughout  the  State  of  Florida 
that  some  persons  were  controlling  cer- 
tain county  elections  through  manijjula- 
tion  in  the  payment  of  poll  taxes.  As 
Senator  Holland  phrased  it,  "This 
means  of  undemocratic  and  corrupt  con- 
trol was  terminated  by  the  poll  tax 
repeal." 

Now  we  are  discussing  the  abolition  by 
constitutional  amendment  of  the  poll  tax 
in  the  only  five  States  in  this  free  Nation 
which  require  the  payment  of  money  as 
prerequisite  for  casting  a  vote — Alabama, 
Arkansas.  Mississippi,  Texas,  and  Vir- 
ginia. Certain  interests  have  main- 
tained that  the  poll  tax  in  these  States 
is  not  a  bar  to  voting  on  the  logic  that 
the  tax  is  so  small — ranging  from  $1  to 
$2 — that  it  does  not  present  an  economic 
barrier  in  our  state  of  affluency. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  paj-ment  of  money, 
whether  directly  or  indirectly,  whether 
in  a  small  amount  or  in  a  large  amount, 
should  never  be  permitted  to  reign  as  a 
criterion  of  democracy.  There  should 
not  be  allowed  a  scintilla  of  this  in  our 
free  society. 

There  are  other  local  questions  involv- 
ed which,  indeed,  the  p>eople  locally 
should  have  a  right  to  pass  upon,  but  as 
Senator  Holland  has  so  ably  noted  over 
the  years: 

Those  local  questions  ought  not  to  affect 
the  rights  of  citizens  to  vote  In  Federal  elec- 
tions and  to  help  name  their  President  and 
their  Vice  President,  their  Senators  and  their 
Representatives. 

There  are  cries  that  abolition  of  the 
poll  tax  through  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  tantamount  to  an  outright  in- 
vasion of  States  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  no  consti- 
tutional amer  dment  can  be  called  an  in- 
vasion of  Sta:es  rights.    The  very  heart 


and  foundation  of  our  system  of  democ- 
racy and  way  of  free  life  is  a  respect  for 
and  subservience  to  the  Federal  Coivsti- 
tution  which  is  amendable  and  when 
amended  as  prescribed  in  the  Constitu- 
tion establishes  rights  for  all  Americans. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  the  con- 
stitutional history  of  this  great  Nation. 
We  have  defended  the  belief  that  neither 
race,  religion  nor  creed  shall  be  a  bar 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  every  man  of  our 
constitutional  privileges.  Certainly,  we 
do  not  intend  to  permit  money — however 
insignificant  the  amount — to  remain  as 
a  criteria  for  the  freeman  to  exercise  this 
privilege  of  participation  in  his  govern- 
ment. 

What  fairer  method  is  there  for  re- 
moval of  this  questionable  criteria  than 
through  a  constitutional  amendment,  as 
is  provided  for  under  our  Federal  Consti- 
tution in  our  democratic  system. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  important  measure 
which  would  insure  all  Americans  the 
right  to  vote  free  from  the  arbitrary 
discrimination  of  a  poll  tax. 

This  right  to  vote.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
cornerstone  of  our  democracy.  It  is  the 
foundation  of  our  form  of  government. 
It  is  the  one  right,  in  fact,  upon  which 
all  other  constitutional  guarantees  de- 
pend for  their  effective  protection.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  defended,  secured  and 
observed. 

This  right  to  vote  free  from  discrimi- 
nation based  on  race  or  color,  however — 
the  promise  guaranteed  by  the  15th 
amendment  to  our  Constitution — con- 
tinues to  suffer  abridgement.  The  ex- 
cellent studies  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  reveal  that  many 
minority  groups,  and  Negroes  in  particu- 
lar, are  anxious  to  exercise  their  full 
political  rights  as  free  Americans,  and 
that  progress  has  been  made  in  this  re- 
gard. Unfortimately.  these  same  studies 
also  reveal  that  many  Negro  American 
citizens  not  only  find  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult, but  often  impossible  to  vote:  that 
devices  such  as  the  poll  tax  are  still  ef- 
fective tools  of  discrimination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  those  who 
argue  that  every  State  has  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  impose  voting  tests. 
These  tests  must,  however,  be  reasonable 
and  consistently  applied.  They  must 
serve  as  qualifications  for  voting,  not  as 
barriers,  and  as  the  poll  tax  is  currently 
being  used  it  is  neither  reasonable  nor 
a  valid  qualification.  It  is  being  used 
solely  and  exclusively  to  withhold  the 
vote  from  certain  groups  and  it  must, 
therefore,  be  abolished  as  a  violation  of 
an  equally  important  section  of  our 
Constitution — the  15th  amendment, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence states  boldly  that  all  men  are 
created  equal.  I  reject  the  concept  that 
this  means  only  some  men  and  I  urge 
that  we  in  this  Congress,  by  approving 
this  legislation,  join  still  further  in  the 
cause  for  racial  justice  and  human 
equality. 

The  SPELAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ray  1 . 

Mr.  RAY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute,  and  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  resolution. 


Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  were  a  resident  of 
one  of  the  five  States  affected  by  this 
legislation,  undoubtedly  I  would  vote  to 
change  the  law  of  that  Staie,  but  I 
would  be  equally  and  more  violently  op- 
posed to  having  the  long  arm  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  reach  in  and  compel  me 
to  make  that  change. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr,  McCullochI. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  29  is  a  proposal  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  eliminate  the  poll  tax,  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  voting  in  Federal 
elections.  It  is  a  mild  proposal,  indeed, 
in  view  of  the  limited  use  of  poll  tax  laws 
as  a  deterrent  to  voting  in  the  United 
States  today. 

Only  in  Alabama.  Arkansas,  Missis- 
sippi, Texas,  and  Virginia  is  the  pay- 
ment of  a  poll  tax  a  prerequisite  for  vot- 
ing. More  important,  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  in  its  1961  report  stated: 

With  the  possible  exception  of  a  deterrent 
effect  of  the  poll  tax — which  does  not  ap- 
pear generally  to  be  discriminatory  upon  the 
basis  of  race  or  color — Negroes  now  appear 
to  encounter  no  significant  racially  mo- 
tivated Impediments  to  voting  In  4  of  the 
12  Southern  States:  Arkansas,  Oklahoma, 
Texas,  and  Virginia. 

Thus,  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  it- 
self is  unable  to  attribute  more  than  a 
nod  to  the  notion  that  poll  taxes  are 
used  today  to  racially  discriminate  in 
voting. 

Even  if  we  were  to  assume,  however, 
that  evidence  did  exist  that  the  poll  tax 
was  being  so  used,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  exclude  the  States  of  Arkansas.  Texas, 
and  Virginia,  since  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission specifically  found  that  voter 
discrimination  for  such  means  does  not 
exist  is  those  States.  This  leaves  only 
the  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
where  the  poll  tax  may  be  a  racial 
deterrent  to  voting.  Let  us  turn,  then, 
to  the  voter  situation  in  those  two  States 
to  see  how  materially  the  final  adoption 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  29  will  con- 
tribute to  the  cause  of  civil  rights,  in 
the  area  of  voter  enfranchisement. 

In  doing  so.  I  wish  to  stress  that  I  am 
not  necessarily  concluding  that  the  poll 
tax  is  being  used  discriminatorily  in 
these  two  States.  However,  in  order  to 
determine  the  maximum  effective  limits 
of  this  proposal.  I  secured  voter  regis- 
tration statistics  for  1960  in  those  coun- 
ties of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  which 
have  less  than  10  percent  registration 
among  the  nonwhit*  voting-age  popula- 
tion. This  is  a  most  liberal  estimate, 
since  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  only 
labels  a  county  for  suspicion  if  it  has 
less  than  3  percent  non white  registra- 
tion. 

Analyzing  the  figures.  I  discovered 
that  Alabama  has  approximately  160.000 
nonwhite  citizens  of  voting  age  within 
such  counties  who  have  not  registered. 
Turning  to  Mississippi.  I  found  that  there 
are  approximately  250,000  nonwhite  citi- 
zens of  voting  age  within  counties  of  10 
percent  or  less  nonwhite  registration, 
who  have  not  registered.  This  means 
that  by  llnal  approval  of  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment ,  we  could  only 
assist,  at  the  most,  410,000  citizens. 
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Now,  I  well  appreciate  that  to  assist 
even  one  additional  eligible  citizen  to 
vote  is  a  good  thing.  I  am  for  that  prin- 
ciple, I  have  always  been  for  that  prin- 
ciple, and  I  intend  to  vote  for  this  joint 
resolution.  But,  I  ask.  Will  one  truly  be 
able  to  maintain  a  straight  face  in  the 
future  v;hen  we  hear  talk  of  the  New 
Frontier's  bold  new  legislative  program 
for  civil  rights? 

Constitutional  lawyers  and  careful 
students  of  government  have  long  con- 
tended that  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  been  and  should  continue 
to  be  reserved  for  fundamental  and  pro- 
found changes  in  the  basic  law  of  the 
land.  To  proceed,  as  we  are  planning 
to  proceed  with  today's  action,  could  be 
harmful  in  precedent,  It  could  be  harm- 
ful because  it  tends  to  breed  disrespect 
for  our  Constitution  and  encourage  its 
change  as  one  might  amend  an  ordi- 
nance, or  a  Stat'\  or  a  Federal  law.  I 
hope  our  action  today  will  never  be  used 
as  an  arguent  or  Justification  for  amend- 
ing the  Constitution,  when  legislation 
would  accomplish  the  saoie  end. 

Although  there  is  no  need  to  now 
enter  into  debate  as  to  the  propriety  of 
procecdmg  bv  th?  legi,=lative  route  on 
this  matter.  I  may  say  that  many  skilled 
and  intelli'ient  lawyers  have  argued  that 
such  a  route  is  possible.  Yet,  as 
stranse  as  it  may  seem,  little  or  no  con- 
sideration was  L'lven  to  this  fundamental 
issue  In  committee  Of  even  greater  im- 
portance. I  am  of  the  firm  opinion  that 
if  we  arc  to  amend  the  Constitution,  we 
should  make  the  amendment  fully  effec- 
tive 

Do  we  really  believe  that  abolition  of 
the  poll  tax  will,  in  fact,  enfranchise 
many  additional  citizens  who  today  are 
barred  from  votinr'  Of  course  not.  be- 
caus"  there  are  many  subtle  and  clever 
devices  that  can  be  used  to  prevent  a 
per.>;on  from  votinsr.  if  that  be  the  in- 
tention of  public  officials.  Nineteen 
States,  for  example,  presently  impose 
some  form  of  literacy  test  as  a  voting 
requirement,  and  more  than  half  that 
number  are  from  so-called  Northern 
States.  I  am,  however,  pleased  to  say. 
that  the  State  of  Ohio  has  no  literacy 
test  for  voting.  With  literacy  tests  as 
prevalent  as  they  are.  and  as  subiect  to 
abuse  as  we  know  some  of  them  to  be. 
those  who  speak  of  this  proposal  as 
monumental,  are  deceiving  themselves. 
and  those  who  believe  them. 

It  is  regrettable  that  a  proposal  to 
amend  the  Constitution  is  debated  on  a 
motion  to  .-"-uspend  the  rules,  when  total 
time  for  debate  is  limited  to  40  minutes. 

There  is  no  time  to  describe  the  effec- 
tive extralrcra!  devices  which  so  com- 
pletely deter  voting  in  some  States. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  this  proposal  will 
not  solve  the  real  problem.  It  will  only 
be  solved  by  an  energetic  and  a  real  will 
to  enforce  the  basic  and  statutory  law  of 
the  land,  and  perhaps  supplemented  by 
appropriate  legislation  by  the  Congre.ss. 

In  the  waning  days  of  the  2d  session 
of  the  87th  Congress.  I  urge  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules  and  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution.  It  is  neither  brave  nor  bold. 
in  fact  it  is  a  shameful  retreat  of  the 
broad  advance  on  the  New  Frontier  in 
the  fall  of  1960,  but  it  is  the  best  that 
can  be  had  this  year. 


Mr  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve it  might  be  well  for  me  to  say  at 
this  point  that  the  proposition  before  us 
is  not  new  or  novel.  I  have  voted  for 
antipoU  tax  legislation,  I  would  guess,  at 
least  a  half  dozen  times.  I  remember 
votIn^'  for  such  a  bill  in  1942.  I  voted  for 
such  a  bill  in  1943,  and  I  voted  for  one 
m  1945.  In  June  of  1947,  as  majority 
leader  of  the  80th  Congress,  we  called 
up  under  suspension  of  the  rules  an  anti- 
poll  tax  bill.  It  passed  by  substantially 
more  than  the  necessary  two-thirds  ma- 
jority. 

So.  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  this  is  noth- 
ing new  or  novel;  it  is  something  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  been 
trying  to  write  into  law  for  a  long,  long 
time.  This  proposal  is  a  constitutional 
amendment.  I  think  most  of  the  meas- 
ures wo  have  heretofore  dealt  with  un- 
dertoi)k  to  accomplish  this  by  statute 
\vy.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr  Mcculloch.    That  is  correct. 

Mr  HALLECK.  Therefore,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  propose  to  vote  for  this 
mea:;ure  as  I  have  voted  for  similar 
measures  tiircueh  the  last  20  years. 

Mr  Mcculloch.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana,  our  minority 
leader,  and  I  am  pleased  that  he  has 
brought  the  record  up  to  date. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  regrettable 
that  a  constitutional  amendment  should 
be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  with 
only  40  minutes  for  debate  thereon.  I 
hope  it  does  not  happen  again. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  tile  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  Mcculloch.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Can  the  gen- 
tleman tell  me  whether  if  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted  it  will  destroy  a  right 
that  is  presently  vested  in  the  States? 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  that  is  the  case. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas.  The  States 
now  have  the  right  t,o  make  this  de- 
termination. If  you  pass  this  amend- 
ment it  destroys  the  right  of  the  States 
in  that  reeard.  does  it  not? 

Mr  Mcculloch.  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  It  does.  Some  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  in  the  country  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  intended  result  can  be  ac- 
complished either  by  congressional  ac- 
tion or  constitutional  amendment. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
mmufes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana I  Mr.  Willis). 

Mr  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Louisiana 
was  one  of  the  first  States  in  the  Union 
to  repeal  the  poll  tax.  I  voted  to  repeal 
it.  And  I  would  hope  that  some  of  these 
days  the  three  or  four  remaining  States 
still  having  the  poll  tax  requirement  as 
a  condition  to  vote  will  repeal  it. 

Thus  far,  therefore,  the  proponents  of 
the  measure  before  us  today  and  I  arc 
together.  Beyond  that  point,  however, 
we  part  company.  Why?  I  disagree  on 
the  basis  of  two  great  constitutional  con- 
cepts. In  other  words,  I  part  company 
with  my  friends  who  favor  this  proposal 
because  I  believe  I  have  the  Constitu- 
tion on  my  side. 


The  first  constitutional  provision  is 
this.  With  great  humility  and  out  of 
consideration  for  all  the  people,  the 
Pounding  Fathers  put  a  provision  in  the 
Constitution  which  says  that  the  quali- 
fication of  people  to  vote  for  Members  of 
Congress  and  national  offices  shall  be  the 
same  as  those  who  vote  for  members 
of  the  State  legislature  and  local  offices. 
The  resolution  before  the  House  today 
would  reverse  this  principle.  It  would 
make  a  special  provision  applicable  to 
Members  of  Congress  and  national  of- 
fices only.  It  would  provide  that  when 
a  person  enters  a  poUing  booth  to  vot€ 
for  a  Member  of  Congress  or  national 
oflace.  he  could  not  be  required  to  pay  a 
PMjll  tax,  but  when  voting  for  a  local  of- 
ficer on  the  same  ballot  he  could  be 
forced  to  pay  a  poll  tax.  Strangely 
enough,  the  proponents  of  this  measure 
use  this  very  argument  to  get  votes  for 
the  pending  proposal.  On  rcfleciion  I 
say  to  you  that  this  is  the  greatest  argu- 
ment against  a  vote  for  it. 

Why  make  a  special  provision  for 
Members  of  Congress  and  national  offi- 
ces only?  Where  is  our  humility? 
Those  of  you  who  vote  for  this  resolu- 
tion must  face  the  fact  that  you  will 
not  be  able  to  tell  the  folks  back  home. 
"Look  what  I  did  for  you."  You  will 
have  to  tell  the  mayor  of  your  home- 
town, your  sheriff,  your  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  on  up  to  your  Governor, 
"Look  what  I  did  for  me." 

Oh,  I  know,  you  might  be  able  to 
wliisper  to  these  local  officials  that  you 
could  not  make  such  a  provision  for 
them  and  so  for  the  time  being  you 
made  the  provision  only  for  yourself. 
But  they  might  well  say  to  you,  "Did 
you  try?  Did  you  make  a  fight  for  us? 
Did  you  offer  an  amendment  to  include 
us?" 

And  then,  too,  you  might  be  able  to 
tell  your  political  friends  that  to  match 
the  tactics  of  those  of  the  opposite  party 
you  had  to  do  something  special  for  a 
special  minority  group — a  minority 
group  incidentally  for  whom  I  have  the 
greatest  compassion  and  a  majority  of 
whom  I  think  vote  for  me.  But  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  this  great 
country  of  ours  is  made  up  of  conglomer- 
ate people  of  innumerable  minority 
groups.  For  example,  the  Catholics  as 
such  are  not  in  a  majority  and  in  that 
sense  are  a  minority  group.  No  one 
sect  of  the  Protestants  con.stitute  a  ma- 
jority and  in  that  sense  they,  too,  are 
minority  groups.  Suppose  some  of  the^e 
days  any  one  of  these  groups  tells  you, 
"Out  of  political  consideration  you  al- 
ways seem  to  justify  doing  something 
special  for  one  minority  group:  when 
are  you  going  to  start  doing  something 
for  us?"     What  are  you  going  to  say? 

Of  course  you  might  bo  able  to  tell 
them.  "Your  turn  will  come  next."  But 
this,  in  my  opinion,  would  violate  an- 
other constitutional  provision,  which,  in 
plain  language,  states  that  the  time, 
place,  and  manner  of  condicting  e:,'^c- 
tions  shall  be  left  up  to  the  States.  The 
constitutional  amendment  before  us  to- 
day, if  pa.s£ed,  would  be  an  entering 
wedge  and  a  foot  in  the  door  which 
through  pressure  groups,  however  sin- 
cere, would  inevitably  lead  to  other 
amendments    concentrating    the    entire 
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election  procedure  and  machinery  in  the 
Federal  Government — and  then  good- 
by  States  rights 

The  proposal  before  us  today  is  remi- 
niscent of  one  made  by  former  President 
Eisenhower.  You  will  remember,  I  am 
sure,  that  he  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitutio.i  which  would  give  the 
right  to  vote  to  .ill  people  18  years  of  age. 
The  argument  nas  that  if  a  person  was 
old  enough  to  light  for  his  country,  he 
was  old  enough  to  vote,  and  it  had  great 
temporary  emo'ional  appeal.  But  then 
the  people  were  heard  from  with  a  great 
voice  saying,  "The  proposal  has  great 
merit,  but  on  r'^flection  we  should  heed 
the  admonilior  of  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers to  the  cfftct  that  the  qualification 
of  voters  and  the  t^me,  place,  and  manner 
of  conducting  elections  should  be  left  up 
to  the  States."  And  the  proposal  was 
abandoned. 

Pa.ssage  of  the  propo.scd  amendment 
to  the  Conslilation  restricted  to  so- 
called  national  elections  would  lead  to  a 
breakdown  of  f.ic  division  of  power  be- 
tween the  Fedeal  Government  and  tl.c 
States, 

For  example,  we  provide  money  to 
build  a  so-calkd  Federal  highv.ay  sys- 
tem. Should  we  use  this  as  an  excuse 
for  Congress  to  enact  speed  laws  and  to 
create  trc^ffic  courts?  We  provide  funds 
for  land-grant  colleges,  which  includes 
practically  every  State  university. 
Should  we  use  '-his  as  an  excu.se  to  pass 
legi-slatim  regulating  our  State  public 
educational  system?  I  am  very  much 
afraivl  that  the  restriction  of  the  prc-^cnt 
rr-^-^csal  to  national  elections  in  order  to 
get  votes  today  will  be  used  as  an  excuse 
to  further  amerd  the  Constitution  in  the 
field  of  State  and  local  elections  and 
will  inevitably  -esult  in  the  concentra- 
tion of  more  and  greater  power  in  the 
Federal  Government  at  the  expense  of 
the  r  atcs  and  'he  people,  and  I  urge  its 
defeat, 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  l.e  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman   frori  Virginia    [Mr.  TrcKl. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  CellerI  for  allotting  me  this  brief 
time  in  which  to  discuss  such  an  impor- 
tant question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  29,  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  electors,  with  specific  reference 
to  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  vo  ing  in  Federal  elections. 
I  respectfully  submit  that  the  House 
could  be  utilizing  its  time  more  profitably 
and  devoting  i',s  attention  to  far  more 
important  matters. 

This  resolution  is  a  political  gesture 
addressed  to  powerful  minority  groups 
who  neither  live  nor  vote  in  the  five 
poll  tax  States. 

The  power  of  the  Congress  to  pass  a 
resolution  of  this  nature  is  not  ques- 
tioned; however,  to  do  so  will  be  to  sub- 
vert hallowed  constitutional  principles. 
The  principle  involved  here  is  the  right 
of  the  States  tD  control  their  own  elec- 
tion machinery  and  to  set  forth  qualifi- 
cations of  vote.-s.  That  right  is  upheld 
in  the  decision  of  Butler  v.  Thompson, 
cvni :  112 


341  U.S.  937,  v.'hercin  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  "the  decisions  pcneraily  hold 
that  a  State  statute  which  impo.ses  a  rea- 
sonable poll  tax  as  a  condition  of  the 
right  to  vote  does  not  abridse  the  privi- 
leges or  immunities  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  which  are  protected  by  the 
14th  amendment.  The  privilege  of 
voting  is  derived  from  the  State,  and  not 
from   the    National   Government." 

The  Supieme  Court  in  Minor  v.  Hap- 
persett,  21  Wall.  162,  held  that  "the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  does  not 
confer  the  right  of  suffrage  on  anyone". 
Suffrage  is  basically  a  privilege  and  be- 
comes a  right  only  if  denied  under  the 
guarantees  of  the  15th  and  19th  amend- 
ments. A  person  may  vote  only  if  he 
meets  the  qualifications  prescribed  by  his 
State. 

The  operation  of  the  poll  tax  does  not 
create  a  problem  which  requires  solution 
by  a  constitutional  amendment.  The  un- 
broken precedents  of  upholding  the  poll 
tax  against  constitutional  attack  should 
not  be  ignored  by  this  House.  This  body 
will  not  be  justified  in  the  pas.sage  of 
the  proposed  resolution. 

It  is  claim.ed  by  the  proponents  of  this 
joint  resolution  that  It  is  necessary  as 
a  civil  rights  measure.  If  such  were  true, 
the  Supreme  Court  would  have  long  since 
outlawed  the  poll  tax  as  violative  of  the 
15th  amendment  instead  of  upholding 
it  as  a  legitimate  exercise  of  a  State's 
power. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  in  its 
1961  report  did  not  make  a  single  refer- 
ence to  an  instance  in  which  the  poll  tax 
requirement  had  been  administered  in 
such  manner  as  to  discriminate  against 
any  voter  or  class  of  voters. 

In  my  own  State,  the  effect  of  the 
amendment's  provisions  upon  .State  elec- 
tion machinery  would  be  disastrous. 
Whereas  now  only  one  list  of  voters  must 
be  kept,  under  the  proposed  amendment 
two  sets  of  records  would  have  to  be 
maintained  inasmuch  as  the  constitu- 
tion of  Virginia  requires  the  payment  of 
a  poll  fax.  One  set  would  list  those 
who  had  comphed  with  State  law  and 
could,  therefore,  vote  in  State  elections; 
the  other  set  would  list  those  persons 
who,  though  they  had  not  complied  with 
the  law  in  State  elections  could  vote  in 
elections  for  Federal  officers.  This  would 
be  wholly  unworkable.  Our  system  has 
worked  well.  We  are  not  discriminating 
a'-ainst  anyone,  and  the  record  so  bears 
this  out. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  recmpha- 
size  the  following  general  objections  to 
the  proposed  amendment : 

First.  The  pro;xDscd  amendment  is  not 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  a  Fed- 
eral system  of  government  as  outlined 
in  the  Constitution. 

Second.  The  existence  of  a  poll  tax 
does  not  create  a  problem  which  demands 
solution  by  constitutional  amendment. 

Third  The  proposed  amendment,  if 
adopted,  would  deprive  five  States  of  a 
source  of  substantial  revenue. 

Fourth.  If  adopted,  the  proposed 
amendment  would  abolish  a  tested  and 
proven  method  of  maintaining  proper 
voters  rolls. 

Fifth.  Adoption  of  the  proposed 
amendment  would  estabUsh  a  precedent 


for  future  amendments,  which  properly 
may  be  referred  to  as  "national  refer- 
endums,"  on  any  item  in  a  State's  laws 
that  fail  to  meet  the  approval  of  the 
other  States. 

Mr.  RAY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Lindsay]. 

Mr.  LINIDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  much  opposed  to  poll  taxes,  and 
therefore  I  will  vote  for  this  bill,  but  I  do 
so  with  a  heavy  heart. 

This  is  probably  the  greatest  piece  of 
legislative  gamesmanship  that  has  come 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  in  the  87th  Con- 
gress. This  is  a  great  day  also  for  the 
anticivil  rights  proponents.  It  may 
sound  strange  to  some  of  you.  but  I  am 
going  to  agiee  pretty  much  with  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr,  Willis  1.  First  of  all,  this  is  a  fan- 
tastic procedure  under  which  to  amend 
the  Constitution— an  up  or  down  vote,  no 
amendment*  permitted,  no  motion  to  re- 
commit possible,  a  total  of  40  minutes  of 
debate.  Secondly,  the  result  sought  to 
be  achieved  can  and  should  be  achieved 
by  a  simple  spot  vote. 

The  leadership  on  the  majority  side, 
who  are  running  this  show,  Mr.  Speaker, 
ought  to  be  proud  of  themselves  for 
handing  us  this  dish  of  tea.  Under  this 
kind  of  gag  procedure  they  casually  and 
cynically  tinker  with  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution, for  political  reasons,  to  get  off 
the  hook  on  civil  rights.  They  would 
amend  the  Constitution  to  abolish  the 
poll  tax  in  Federal  elections  only.  Why 
only  Federal  elections?  That  was  the 
point  made  by  my  friend  from  Louisiana 
IMr.  WiLLisl — in  Federal  elections  only. 
The  impact  is  on  two  States.  Only  five 
States  still  have  a  poll  tax  of  any  kind 
and  only  two  of  these  continue  to  use 
the  poll  tax  in  order  to  disfranchise 
voters.  The  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
in  its  1961  report,  said  as  follows: 

The  absen':!e  of  complaints  to  the  Commis- 
sion, actions  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
private  litigation,  or  other  indications  of  dis- 
crimination, have  led  the  Commission  to  con- 
clude that,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a 
deterrent  effect  of  the  poll  tax — which  does 
not  appear  generally  to  be  discriminatory 
upon  the  ba:;ls  of  race  or  color — Negroes  now 
appear  to  encounter  no  significant  racially 
motivated  impediments  to  voting  in  4  of  the 
12  Southern  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  dangerous  to  alter 
the  U.S.  Constitution  when  the  same  re- 
sult can  be  reached  by  statute.  Some  of 
the  Members  on  the  majority  side  who 
think  of  themselves  as  great  liberals 
ought  to  worry  about  this  a  little  bit. 
There  are  any  number  of  proposals,  for 
example,  tc  amend  the  U.S.  Constitution 
on  the  school  prayer  issue,  and  if  you  can 
do  it  as  easily  as  we  do  here  today,  to 
correct  a  i-elatively  minor  matter  that 
can  be  corrected  by  simple  statute,  just 
think  of  what  can  occur  in  the  future 
in  the  event  the  extreme  right  should 
be  in  the  ascendancy.  This  is  using  a 
sledge  hammer,  a  giant  cannon,  in  order 
to  kill  a  gnat. 

Of  course.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  really 
have  here  is  the  last  act  and  the  last 
scene  of  this  bad  charade  that  we  have 
been  forced  to  watch  for  almost  2  years 
in  which  the  administration  and  the  ma- 
jority side  of  the  aisle  step  by  step  have 
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delivered  on  the  deal  not  to  give  the 
country  significant  or  meaningful  civil 
rights  legislation.  I  think  it  is  a  pretty 
sorry  show.  This  is  known  as  an  "off 
the  hook"  bill — a  show  device  that  will 
get  the  administration  off  the  hook  for 
breaking  its  pledges  with  the  American 
people  on  civil  rights. 

The  present  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  came  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  testified  that  the  poll-tax 
requirement  in  Federal  elections  can  and 
should  be  eliminated  by  simple  statute. 
And  do  you  know  when  he  changed?  He 
changed  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  got  caught  m  a  press  con- 
ference and  came  out  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  on  the  subject  of  the 
poll  tax  in  Federal  elections.  This  was 
part  of  the  administration's  original  deal 
with  southern  committee  chairmen. 
And  then  the  Attorney  Genera!,  of 
course,  fell  in  line 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  going  to  amend 
the  Constitution,  the  amendment  ought 
to  be  meaningful.  It  ought  to  be  debated 
at  length.  Such  an  amendment  should 
abolish  impediments  to  voting  in  local 
elections  as  well  as  State  elections.  It 
should  not  be  confined  to  Members  of 
Congress.  The  real  difficulty  lies  at  the 
local  level,  in  school  boards  and  in  those 
other  areas  where  the  anti-civil-liber- 
tarian  forces  go  to  work  to  the  detri- 
ment of  all  citizen.<;  of  this  country  and 
to  the  detriment  of  the  free  democratic 
process.  Such  an  amendment,  further, 
should  do  away  with  all  obstructions  to 
the  right  to  vote, 

And  what  has  happened  to  all  of  the 
civil  rights  legislation  that  was  promised 
in  the  Democratic  platform  and  over  and 
over  again  in  the  1960  campaign''  I  will 
tell  you  what  has  happened.  It  has  sone 
down  the  drain  in  the  trade  that  was 
made  by  this  administration  not  to  come 
up  with  a  civil  rights  program.  Then, 
to  get  off  the  hook,  they  come  up  with 
this  sugar-coated  proposition  that  is 
meaningless  except  for  its  possible  politi- 
cal value  to  those  who  want  to  get  off 
the  hook.  This  is  a  sad  day  on  Capitol 
Hill.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am  only  sorry 
there  are  not  more  protests.  I  suspect 
that  the  liberals  on  the  Democratic  side 
of  the  aisle  are  discreetly  remaining  quiet 
at  this  moment  because  they  know  per- 
fectly well  this  is  the  wrong  way  to 
achieve  a  result  and  they  are  embar- 
rassed. How  they  can  go  out  on  the 
hustings  now  and  defend  the  administra- 
tion on  this  one  i.s  beyond  me. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  ;Mr.  Lindsay! 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
29.  This  constitutional  amendment  is 
long  overdue.  I  hope  it  will  be  passed 
by  an  overwhelming  vote.  No  person 
should  have  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of 
votmt:. 

Mr.  CELLER,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  one-half  minute, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Linds.^yI  says  that  the  com- 
mittee had  to  yield.  I  simply  say  that 
that  is  a  lot  of  "malarkey."  I  would  say 
this   generally   with   reference    to    what 


the  gentleman  from  New  York  LMi-. 
LiNDs.w]  said. 

He  reminds  me  of  a  bull  that  charges 
into  an  express  tram.  He  shows  com- 
mendable courage  but  deficient  judg- 
ment. 

Mr  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Alger  1. 

Mr.  ALGER,  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  only 
1  minute,  but  I  want  to  tell  my  colleagues 
I  have  always  been  against  the  poll  tax 
as  a  voting  qualification  in  the  State  of 
Texas,  but  the  end  does  not  justify  the 
means.  If  we  want  to  change  this  State 
prerogative  in  Texas,  Texans  will  do  it 
m  eood  time  at  Austin.  Tex.  This 
resolution  today  is  the  wrong  way  to  do 
it.  We  do  not  have  discrimination  in 
Texas  because  of  the  poll  tax,  but 
whether  we  do  or  not.  it  is  not  the  busi- 
ness of  the  other  States  to  tell  us  our 
voting  qualifications.  I  wish  my  col- 
leacues  who  take  the  lead  on  States 
rights  and  the  Constitution  during  civil 
rights  debates  would  join  us  conserva- 
tives when  we  need  them  so  badly  on 
other  issues  on  grounds  of  States  rights. 
I  am  trying  to  be  consistent.  I  am 
against  the  poll  tax.  But  this  is  the 
wrong  way  to  do  it,  and  you  will  live  to 
rue  the  day  you  do  it. 

I  want  to  com.mend  the  gentlemen  who 
wrote  the  minority  views.  I  would  like 
to  read  the  court  decision  of  Butler  ver- 
sus Thompson,  time  prevents,  so  I  com- 
mend it  to  your  consideration.  This 
resolution  is  wrong,  and  I  hope  it  is  voted 
down. 

Mr  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Smith]. 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
4  minutes:  4  minutes.  I  have  been  here 
a  long  time.  I  hope  that  the  walls  of  this 
Hall  will  never  ring  again  with  the  kind 
of  a  farce  that  has  been  put  on  here  to- 
day, with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  be  amended,  when  no  one  can 
offer  an  objection  or  an  amendment  to 
It,  when  no  one  can  raise  his  voice  in 
ext^nided  debat--,  but  20  minutes  for  and 
20  minutes  supposedly  against  it.  It  is 
unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  this  Gov- 
ernment for  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, no  matter  how  insignificant  it 
may  be,  to  be  considered  here  imder  this 
procedure. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  decline  to 
yield.  I  have  only  4  minutes,  and  I  re- 
gret very  much,  much  more  than  the 
gentleman  does,  I  am  sure,  that  we  do  not 
have  additional  time. 

I  heard  one  of  the  speakers — and  by 
the  way,  the  best  arguments  I  have  heard 
for  the  defeat  of  this  resolution  have 
come  from  the  Republican  side.  This 
should  not  be  done  in  this  way.  It  shows 
the  utmost  disrespect  and  disrepute  to 
which  the  great  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  has  fallen.  Think  on  the 
origin  of  this  resolution  in  the  other 
body.  There  was  a  little  bill  to  honor 
the  great  Alexander  Hamilton,  one  of  the 
great  Republicans  of  this  country,  and  it 
was  displaced  so  that  they  might  get  onto 
the  floor  this  disgraceful  exliibition  of 


disrespect  and  disrepute  of  the  great 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Gentlemen,  how  many  of  you  are  go- 
ing to  be  proud  of  the  vote  you  are  about 
to  cast,  about  to  cast  under  the  pressure 
of  both  parties,  because  the  Republican 
leadership  is  just  as  much  responsible  for 
this  as  the  Democrats.  They  do  not  put 
bills  of  this  controversy  on  the  "Sus- 
pense" Calendar  unless  they  have  the 
consent  and  approval  of  the  minority 
leadership.  So  do  not  lay  it  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic side,  and  I  am  not  excusing  the 
Democratic  leadership  because  they  could 
have  brought  this  up  in  the  regular  way. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  decline  to 
yield.  If  you  had  cooperated  with  us  in 
fixing  this  thing  so  that  we  would  have 
some  time  to  debate  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  we  would  have 
been  glad  to  discuss  it  and  discu.ss  it  fully 
and  on  its  merits.  But  this  resolution 
could  have  been  brought  up  here  in  the 
regular  way.  Some  of  you  will  remem- 
ber that  just  18  months  ago  the  leader- 
ship of  this  House  packed  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  so  that  they  would  have  a 
majority  vote  on  it.  They  could  have 
gotten  it  out  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
with  a  majority  vote,  if  they  had  wanted 
to  do  it  in  the  democratic  way  and  per- 
mit the  House  to  vote  on  it.  Yet,  this 
House  is  going  to  vote  for  this  in  this 
extraordinary  situation,  and  they  are  go- 
ing to  do  it  under  political  pressure  to 
please  a  minority  group.  We  all  know 
that,  everybody  knows  that,  the  coun- 
try knows  that.  What  is  this  country 
going  to  come  to  when  we,  supposedly 
responsible  and  dignified  Members  of  the 
Congress,  "crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of 
the  knee"  at  every  call  and  at  every  de- 
mand of  any  minority  group  in  this 
country  in  order  that  some  votes  may  be 
controlled?  Is  that  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment that  we  are  going  to  run  from  now 
on?  Think  it  over.  Vote  for  it,  as  you 
will.  Vote  for  it,  as  I  know  you  will;  and 
knowing  so.  vote  for  it  under  pressure — 
under  political  pressure  from  a  minority 
group — and  then  regret  it  as  long  as  you 
live. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  one- 
half  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Forrester  I. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Georgia  levies  no  poll  tax.  Only  5  of 
our  50  States  do.  Nevertheless,  the  levy- 
ing of  poll  taxes  has  always  been  a  mat- 
ter for  decision  by  the  respective  States, 
and  I  hope  it  will  continue  to  be.  The 
5  States  still  collecting  a  poll  tax  have 
as  good  morals,  as  much  respect  for  law, 
and  as  efficient  government  as  the  other 
45  States.  This  statement  cannot  be 
challenged.  To  say  that  a  $1  or  $2  poll 
tax  prevents  anyone  from  exercising  the 
privilege  to  vote  is  laughable.  Maybe  a 
poll  tax  serves  no  good  purpose  but.  con- 
versely, it  serves  no  evil  purpose.  It  is  a 
right  that  the  States  have  exercised  from 
the  beginning  and  a  right  that  can  be 
destroyed  only  by  a  constitutional 
amendment  prohibiting  such  tax. 

The  comm.ittee  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  recognizing  the  fact  that  only  a  con- 
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stitutional  amerdm.ent  can  deprive  the 
States  of  the  power  to  levy  such  tax,  and 
proceeding  by  way  of  constitutional 
amendment  rather  than  by  statute  which 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  illegal.  I 
cannot  believe  any  good  will  be  accom- 
plished by  strikir  g  down  the  rights  of  the 
States  to  levy  a  poll  tax  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  to  cur:'  an  imagiiiary  ill  nur- 
tured by  minoril;/  groups. 

Appeasing  of  Tiinority  groups'  unrea- 
sonable demand.'  is  making  us  ridiculous 
in  the  eyes  of  th'^  people  of  the  world. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislati\e  days  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  i^ending  resolution  be- 
fore the  vote  thei  eon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  cbjection. 

Mr.  RAY.  M,-.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
balance  of  the  time  remaining  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Hal- 
pern  1 . 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALLECi:.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
not  want  to  get  into  any  controversy 
with  any  of  my  colleagues,  but  I  just 
want  it  clearly  stated  for  the  record  and 
understood  that  ■  oriay  is  the  regular  day 
for  considering  legislation  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules  under  the  arrangement 
made  last  Monday;  and  so  far  as  the 
suspensions  are  concerned,  it  was  within 
the  province  of  the  Speaker  and  the  ma- 
jority leader.ship  to  .schedule  them,  and 
that  is  wli.1t  has  been  done. 

Mr.  HALPERN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
in  favor  of  any  s:cp  taken  in  the  direc- 
tion of  outlawing  this  undemocratic. 
feudal  practice  of  placing  a  price  tag 
on  the  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  much  prefer  that 
the  poll  tax  be  outlawed  by  statute  rather 
than  by  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution, as  this  House  has  authorized  five 
times  previously.  There  is  a  big  ques- 
tion as  to  the  effectiveness  of  going  the 
amendment  route — obtaining  approval  of 
three-fourths  of  the  State  legislatures 
is  a  long,  difficult,  and  tedious  process, 
to  say  the  least. 

We  are  now.  however,  faced  with  no 
other  alternative  under  the  rule  and  the 
circumstances  here  today  but  to  support 
this  constitutional  amendment.  Despite 
the  question  of  the  effectiveness  of  this 
method,  I  definitely  shall  support  this 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

It  is  vital  that  the  Congress  go  on  rec- 
ord before  our  people  that  the  poll  tax 
be  repealed.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  a  mas- 
sive vote  for  passage. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  1  minute  remaining  on  this  side  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  regret  that  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia should  say  that  we  were  placed 
under  a  gag  rule,  that  we  could  not  pre- 
sent the  matter  to  the  House  so  that  this 
constitutional  proposal  could  be  amend- 
ed. I  want  to  direct  attention  to  and 
read  a  letter  from  the  gentleman  from 


Virginia,  addressed  to  the  chairman  of 
our  committee,  which  reads  as  follows: 

House    of    REPRESE^•T,^TIVES.    'U.S  . 

Committee    ox    Rules, 
Washington,  DC,  Jur.c  15.  1962. 
Hon.  Em.\nuel   Cellee. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Deae  Me.  Chaiem.\n;  This  will  acknowl- 
edge your  letter  cf  June  14  requesting  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  schedule  a  hearing 
on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  29.  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  qualifications 
of  electors. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  schedule  a  hearing  on 
this  measure  at  the  earliest  possible  time  and 
shall  be  glad  to  advise  you  when  a  date  has 
been  set. 

Sincerely, 

HowAED   W.   Smith, 

Chairman. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  and 
others  are  interested  and  do  not  w'ant 
the  Constitution  amended,  or  us  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  say  how  it  should  be 
amended,  why  did  he  not,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  chairman  of  this  committee, 
grant  a  rule  so  that  we  could  come  in 
here  and  discu.ss  it  in  every  particular? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
are  faced  with  one  of  the  most  serious 
and  important  steps  in  the  operation  of 
our  Government;  when  we  are  revising 
the  very  document  that  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  great  Republic;  when  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  to 
be  altered  in  any  manner  whatsoever, 
it  well  behooves  this  Congress  to  follow 
orderly,  calm,  and  comprehensive  proce- 
dures to  assure  full  and  complete  debate 
and  discussion. 

Here  today,  under  a  procedure  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  a  bill  designed 
to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  we  are  gagged,  full  debate  and 
discussion  are  prohibited,  and  only  20 
minutes  is  allowed  for  each  side. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Lindsay  1  so  ably  stated,  here  we  are 
"tinkering"  with  the  Constitution  and 
only  a  relatively  few  minutes  are  per- 
mitted to  talk  about  the  merits  of  the 
legislation.  And  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  a  sound  record  m  favor 
of  civil  rights  legislation 

It  is  quite  apparent  tins  bill  v.  .11  pass, 
and  the  easy  and  politically  expedient 
vote  would  be  "aye."  However,  it  is  a 
travesty  to  manhandle  the  Constitution 
by  this  deplorable  procedure,  and  I  v,ill 
not  be  a  j^arty  to  such  practice. 

My  district  has  nearly  16  percent  non- 
white  population,  and  they  properly  have 
equal  voting  rights  without  restrictions 
such  as  the  poll  tax.  Thus  this  bill  will 
neither  give  nor  deprive  my  people  of 
anything.  I  feel,  however,  that  the 
constituents  in  my  district  would  not 
approve  of  the  offhand  manner  in  which 
this  House  is  toying  with  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  first 
campaign  for  Congress  10  years  ago,  I 
registered  my  opiwsition  to  the  poll  tax 
as  a  price   tag  on  the  voting  privilege. 

I  prefer  to  see  the  States  repeal  the 
poll  tax. 

I  am  opposed  to  a  Federal  statute  on 
the  subject. 


I  am  oi.ix)sed  to  a  constitutional 
amendment  if  that  amendment  reaches 
into  State  and  local  elections. 

However,  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  is  confined  to  Federal  elections 
and  which  is  ratified  by  the  States  as 
the  Constitution  provides  is  not  an  un- 
constitutional invasion  of  States  rights, 
and  such  an  amendment  I  feel  obliged 
to  support. 

Mr.  ABEFINETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
great  Const.tution  of  the  United  States 
is  the  great(!st  document  ever  assembled 
by  freemen.  It  is  renowned  and  ac- 
claimed throughout  the  world.  It  was 
assembled  only  after  the  loss  of  life  and 
shedding  of  blood  by  men  who  made  the 
sacrifice  to  establish  and  preserve  the 
dignity  of  man. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  greatest  assaults  made  upon  our 
Federal  Constitution  in  this  day  and  age 
have  been  made  by  our  highest  Court, 
the  personnel  of  which  seem  to  feel  that 
they  have  the  right  to  twist  and  turn 
its  provisions  to  their  own  thinking,  and 
by  this  Congress  itself. 

An  assault  is  being  made  on  this  great 
document  today  by  Members  of  this 
House  who,  I  regret  to  say,  have  their 
eyes  on  the  forthcoming  election  much 
more  than  they  do  on  the  Constitution. 
Under  tremendotis  pressure — political 
pressures,  if  you  please — there  is  a  bend- 
ing to  political  expediency.  The  objec- 
tive is  not  to  please  or  improve  standards 
in  the  so-called  poll  tax  States.  It  is  to 
please  special  minority  groups  in  other 
States,  primarily  in  the  northeastern 
region  of  the  country.  The  action  is  be- 
ing taken  with  the  hope,  the  design,  and 
the  ambition  to  curry  favor,  and  to 
secure  the  political  endorsement  of  these 
minorities,  on  the  i^.ext  election  day. 

This  horrible  assault  will  be  made.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  a  procedure  which  gags 
Members  of  this  body,  which  denies 
them  the  right  to  debate  the  issue  freely 
and  fully,  which  denies  the  offering  of 
the  slightest  amendment,  and  without 
the  Members  possibly  understanding  the 
con.sequences  of  such  a  far-reaching 
resolution. 

There  are  resolutions  and  bills  which 
may  be  properly  and  satisfactorily  con- 
sidered under  a  time  limitation  of  40 
minutes  as  the  rule  under  which  we  are 
now  operating  provides.  There  are  res- 
olutions and  bills  of  such  simple  char- 
acter that  amendments  thereto  would 
be  unworthy.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  indeed 
a  resolution  which  has  the  effect  of 
changing,  altering,  amending,  defacing, 
or  whatever  you  may  call  it,  the  Con- 
stitution of  our  great  country  should 
never  be  submitted  to  and  swept  through 
this  House  in  such  a  ruthless  and  tor- 
nado-like fashion.  What  a  terrible 
precedent. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  will  provide  a 
most  dangerous  precedent  for  future 
proposals  to  further  eliminate  variations 
among  the  various  States  with  respect 
to  voter  qualifications.  These  qualifica- 
tions deal  with  age,  with  education,  with 
residence  and  so  on.  Without  any  doubt, 
the  action  which  appears  inevitable  here 
today  will  lead  to  other  assualts.  from 
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the  Federal  level,  on  the  sovereignty  and 
dignity  of  each  of  the  great  States  of  our 

Union. 

While  there  may  be  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  a 
poll  tax  as  a  condition  to  voting,  the 
courts  have  on  several  occasions  sanc- 
tioned the  constitutionality  of  such  and 
held  that  the  imposition  of  the  tax  was 
a  matter  of  decision  and  determination 
for  each  State. 

This  resolution  is  another  move  to- 
ward conformity,  to  make  all  States  and 
all  peoples  similar  and  alike.  The 
strength  of  our  country  lives  in  the  in- 
dividualism our  citizens,  of  groups  of 
citizens,  of  our  great  cities,  and  our 
States.  But  apparently  the  pressure 
minority  groups  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  individual  characteristics,  traits, 
customs  and  practices  amons  our  peo- 
ple. So,  through  organization  and  or- 
ganized political  pressures  they  are  forc- 
ing House  Members  today  to  take 
another  step  toward  conformity. 

Finally  and  simply,  Mr.  Speaker,  i.-^  it 
not  absurd  to  suggest  in  this  day  when 
per  capita  income  is  high  that  a  $2  per 
year  poll  tax  restricts  the  right  of  any 
individual  to  vote''  Even  the  Civil 
RiKhts  Commi.ssion,  whose  interest,  af- 
fection and,  I  might  say,  bias  in  favor 
of  minority  groups  is  well  known,  has 
dared  not  make  such  a  contention.  Iii 
fact.  It  has  intimated  and  almost  firmly 
stated  quite  the  contrary. 

I  have  some  hope,  slight  though  it 
may  be  since  the  skids  are  well  greased, 
that  you  will  not  take  this  danserous  and 
unprecedented  step.  I  know  that  many, 
if  not  most,  of  you  are  concerned,  I 
kr.ow  you  do  not  like  this  procedure. 
And  I  know  you  would  rather  this  issue 
not  be  here.  Pause  a  moment,  if  you 
please.  If  your  con.science  tells  you  to 
go  slow,  then  do  it. 

Mr  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  .'^ound  reasons  to  abol- 
ish the  poll  tax  requirement  for  voting 
in  Federal  elections.  One  is  that  it  is  a 
step  forward  in  democracy.  There  is 
another  which  I  would  particularly  call 
attention  '  to.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  existence  of  such  a  tax  is  a 
temptation  toward  its  payment  by  others 
than  the  person  designed  to  be  taxed. 
This  in  turn  has  been  a  temptation  to- 
ward the  payment  of  money  in  an  effort 
to  control  the  vote  of  the  person  whose 
tax  is  paid  by  another.  This  is  reason 
enough  for  me  to  support  this  measure. 
In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  pay  par- 
ticular tribute  to  the  primary  exponent 
of  this  measure,  tiie  senior  Senator  from 
Florida,  Senator  Hollanti.  His  able 
leadership  in  this  is  the  chief  factor  in 
lis  passage. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
step  forward,  even  a  small  one,  is  impor- 
tant in  securing  full  voting  rights  for 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  The  vot€ 
of  this  House  takes  nothin'.,'  away  from 
the  States  for  the  States  mu.-^t  vote  by 
a  majority  of  75  percent  to  make  this 
constitutional  amendment  effective.  The 
strength,  and  not  the  weakness,  of  our 
form  of  government  comes  from  our  abil- 
ity thus  to  change  our  Constitution. 
Bettor  late  than  never,  but  this  is  a  vote 
for  which  every  American  can  be  proud. 


Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  express  my  complete  support  of  this 
measure  designed  to  eliminate  the  poll 
tax.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  poll  tax 
system  is  a  denial  of  the  basic  elements 
of  democracy. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  in  the  United 
States,  there  are  still  areas  in  which 
American  citizens  are  required  to  pay  for 
the  right  to  vote.  Such  a  system  tends 
to  discourage  our  poorer  citizens  from 
the  exercise  of  their  precious  right  of 
choosing  their  officials. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  our  country,  our  poorer  citizens 
among  the  Negroes  have  been  prevented 
from  voting  by  the  poll  tax  as  well  as  by 
other  less  subtle  forms  of  persuasion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  poll  tax  is  undemo- 
cratic and  un-American.  It  is  a  blight 
that  must  be  eliminated  from  our  Nation. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  adoption  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  29.  which  seeks  to  pro- 
hibit the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a 
qualification  for  voting. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  the  tax 
is  known  as  a  poll  tax,  for  a  great  per- 
centage of  the  public  at  large  is  under 
the  impression  that  this  is  a  tax  on  the 
polls  or  places  where  voters  come  on 
election  day  to  cast  their  votes;  and  this 
tax  is  therefore  regarded  by  them  as  a 
fee  to  be  paid  for  the  privilege  of  vot- 
ing. It  is  plain  to  see  that  this  point 
of  view  would  incense  those  who  hold  it. 
However,  this  is  not  the  case  at  all.  The 
word  "poll"  is  an  old  Anglo-Saxon  word 
meaning  "head,"  and  the  poll  tax  is 
merely  a  head  tax.  The  law  dictionaries 
define  a  poll  tax  as  a  capitation  tax;  a 
lax  asse.ssed  on  every  head,  that  is,  on 
every  male  of  a  certain  age,  and  so  forth, 
according  to  statute. 

In  my  State  a  head  tax  of  $2  is  levied 
annually  on  each  person  with  certain 
exemptions,  and  the  revenue  thus  pro- 
duced is  used  to  support  our  schools. 
Every  person  must  pay  this  tax,  regard- 
less of  sex.  race,  color,  and  whether  or 
not  he  votes.  There  is  no  discrimina- 
tion. All  are  treated  aUke.  All  must 
pay  it  except  those  who  come  within 
the  exemptions,  and  only  those  come 
within  the  exemptions  who  we  think 
cannot  afford  to  pay  it,  namely,  the 
deaf,  the  dumb,  the  blind,  the  maimed, 
and  the  aged.  A  person  who  chooses  not 
to  vote  still  owes  the  tax.  and  although 
in  my  State  no  criminal  proceedings  are 
allov.cd  to  enforce  its  collection,  such 
tax  is  made  a  lien  upon  taxable  prop- 
erty. What  is  its  connection  with  vot- 
ing? We  think  that  a  person  who  fails 
to  meet  this  small  tax  obligation  to  his 
State  is  not  qualified  to  participate  in 
the  political  affairs  of  the  State.  His  dis- 
interest and  disregard  for  obligations 
have  di.'^qualified  him.  Is  our  interpre- 
tation of  a  tax  evader's  disqualification 
so  erroneous  that  45  States  are  willing 
to  unite  and  invade  the  domestic  affairs 
of  the  5  other  .sovereign  States  to  com- 
pel them  to  invalidate  this  interpreta- 
tion^ It  is  true  that  it  is  proposed  that 
this  be  accomplished  by  constitutional 
amendment.  The  method  is  correct  but 
the  purpose  is  wrong.  I  ask  that  we 
pause  and  take  a  sober  look  at  what  is 
transpiring  in  this  Chamber  today.    The 


issue  appears  to  have  simmered  down 
to  a  choice  between  legislation  and  a 
constitutional  amendment.  I  know  that 
some  of  my  colleagues  feel  that  they  are 
making  a  great  concession  to  the  cause 
of  our  national  unity  for  forgoing  an 
attempt  to  repeal  the  poll  tax  by  statute 
and  voting  instead  for  the  constitutional 
amendment  proposed  by  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  29.  This  is  truly  a  noble 
gesture  and  I  deeply  respect  them  for 
it.  They  are  men  of  honor  and  intellect; 
and  some  of  them  may  po.ssibly  be  sin- 
cere in  their  efforts  to  accomplish  what 
they  think  is  right;  but  they  are  mis- 
taken in  their  judgment  of  the  real  issue. 
In  their  desire  to  choose  a  method  which 
is  legal,  they  have  overlooked  the  ille- 
gality of  the  goal. 

Since  no  reputable  evidence  has  been 
offered  by  the  proponents  of  this  legis- 
lation to  show  that  the  poll  tax  require- 
ment in  any  of  the  so-called  five  poll-tax 
States  has  ever  disqualified  or  dis- 
franchised any  person  from  voting,  one 
is  prompted  to  question  the  reason  why 
this  legislation  is  being  considered  at  this 
time.  The  answer  is  obvious  to  every 
Member  of  this  body.  It  is  strictly  an 
administration  election-year  vote-get- 
ting gimmick  calculated  to  attract  votes 
from  so-called  civil  rights  reform  groups 
and  their  fellow  travelers. 

Thirteen  sovereign  States  met  through 
their  representatives  in  convention  and 
drafted  an  agreement  to  form  a  union. 
They  signed  a  contract,  our  Constitu- 
tion, under  which  the  powers  were  di- 
vided between  the  Central  Government 
and  the  States.  Qualifications  for  vot- 
ing were  left  to  be  determined  by  the 
States.  This  was  not  done  in  careless- 
ness or  without  forethought.  The  ques- 
tion was  thoroughly  debated  by  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1787.  These  were  men  of  great  wis- 
dom, capable  statesmen,  distinguished 
lawyers  and  grave  students  of  govern- 
ment. Gouverneur  Morris  was  against 
making  the  qualifications  of  the  electors 
of  the  National  Legislature  depend  upon 
the  will  of  the  States.  Colonel  Mason 
argued  that — 

A  power  to  alter  the  qualiflcatlons  would 
be  dangerous  In  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
Legislature. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  claimed  that — 

The  qualifications  were  on  a  most  proper 
footing.  The  right  of  suffrage  was  a  tender 
point,  and  strongly  guarded  by  most  of  the 
Stat«  constitutions.  (See  5  Elliott's  Debates 
on  the  Federal  Constitution,  p.  385  et  seq  ) 

And  so  the  power  to  determine  qualifi- 
cations for  voting  was  rightly  left  with 
the  States.  What  was  true  of  13  States 
in  1787  is  just  as  true  of  50  States  today. 
Each  State  is  confronted  by  different 
problems,  has  a  different  school  of 
thought,  and  is  composed  of  people  of 
different  temperaments.  It  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  expected  that  their  suffrage 
qualifications  would  be  uniform. 

Should  we  attempt  to  impose  uniform 
requirements  on  each  State,  there  will  be 
an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  States 
and  a  fracture  of  one  of  the  fundamcr.tal 
principles  of  American  goveriunent. 
And  this  invasion  of  States  rights  will  be 
but  the  beginning;  for  once  the  Federal 
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Government  has  ,succeeded  in  making 
uniform  one  qualification  for  voting, 
others  will  follow.  Do  not  be  blinded  by 
the  fact  that  this  is  done  by  constitu- 
tional amendment.  Do  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  if  45  Stales  can  unne  to  repeal 
the  poll  tax  laws  of  5  Stales.  41  States 
can  unite  and  make  lUet^al  the  laws  of 
the  9  Slates  which  disqualify  paupers 
from  voting.  47  Stales  can  unite  and 
render  null  and  void  the  laws  of  3  Stales 
which  disqualify  inmates  of  charitable 
institutions  from  voting,  and  46  Stales 
may  compel  the  other  4  States  to  raise 
their  minimum  age  for  voting  to  21  to 
conform  to  their  own  minimum.  I  could 
go  on  and  on.  but  I  hope  by  now  I  have 
aroused  your  interest  sufficiently  .so  that 
you  will  note  the  dangers  existing  to  your 
own  State.  Once  we  embark  upon  such 
a  path,  there  will  be  no  authority  left  in 
the  Slates  over  their  own  voters  and  the 
inevitable  result  will  be  the  Federal  pre- 
emption of  the  entire  field  of  voting. 

This  question  of  the  poll  tax  has  come 
up  in  every  session  of  the  Congress  since 
1939.  Five  bills  were  passed  by  the 
House,  and  a  joint  resolution  wa^ 
adopted  by  the  Senate  in  the  86th  Con- 
gress. Yet  nothing  resulted.  After  the 
issues  were  joined  and  the  excitement 
of  debate  was  over,  they  took  a  second, 
sober  look  at  the  proposition  and  acted 
no  further.  A  constitutional  amend- 
ment should  be  resorted  to  in  matters 
of  national  importance  and  should  not 
be  used  as  a  means  of  forcing  tlie  will 
of  the  majority  upon  a  .small  minority 
regardless  of  the  worthiness  of  the  pur- 
pose, or  the  need  for  such  action. 

I  say  "need"  because  there  is  really  no 
need  for  any  action  in  this  field  on  the 
national  level.  In  1920,  12  States  had  a 
poll-tax  requirement  as  a  prerequisite 
for  voting.  Today  only  five  States  still 
have  such  laws.  North  Carolina  re- 
pealed her  law  in  1920,  Pennsylvania  in 
1933,  Louisiana  in  1934,  Florida  in  1937, 
Georgia  in  1945,  South  Carolina  in  1951. 
and  Tenne-ssec  in  1953.  Each  of  these 
States  repealed  the  requirement  when 
her  people  felt  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  need  for  it.  Since  Congress  did  not 
find  it  necessary  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution in  1920  to  invalidate  the  laws  of 
12  States,  why  is  there  a  need  for  such 
action  now  when  only  5  States  still 
have  such  laws?  Let  us  refrain  from 
taking  any  action  on  this  resolution,  as 
did  our  colleagues  in  the  past,  and  let 
us  leave  it  to  the  five  States  themselves 
to  take  the  necessary  action  sought  by 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  29.  I  strongly 
urge  this,  lest  the  tide  of  federalism,  once 
loosed,  become  so  great  that  we  can  no 
longer  stem  it.  Then  will  our  State 
sovereignty,  which  we  have  so  zealously 
striven  to  preserve,  no  longer  exist. 

Mr.    MOORHEAD    of    Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  favor  the  elimination  of 
the  poll-tax  requirement,  as  a  prerequi- 
site for  voting. 

Our  country  is  a  democracy  and  the 
right  to  vote  is  one  of  the  pri;ileges  of 
living  in  a  democracy  and  is  guaranteed 
to  every  qualified  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  Surely  it  was  not  contemplated 
by  tho.se  who  wrot^'  our  Constitution  that 
only  those  should  vote  who  could  and 
would  pay  a  poll  tax.    The  claim  that  a 


poll-tax  payment  requires  only  a  very 
small  amount  is  an  evasion  of  the  real 
issue  for  the  principle  remains  the  same 
wheiher  the  amount  be  small  or  large; 
besides,  what  is  a  trifle  for  some  may  be 
a  formidable  sum  for  others,  I  am 
proud  to  know  that  as  a  Representatne 
from  my  State  of  Pennsylvania,  I  repre- 
sent all  the  people  of  my  di.'^lrict  and 
not  only  those  who  can  pay  a  small  sum 
in  order  to  partake  in  the  political  af- 
fairs of  their  State. 

This  should  be  so  in  every  State  in 
these  Uniied  States.  America  now 
stands  as  a  tower  of  strength  and  a 
shining  example  of  democracy,  and  the 
eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  us.  Is  it  rec- 
oncilable that  a  nation  so  mighty  and 
so  advanced  shall  still  permit  a  segment 
of  its  population  to  be  disfranchised  for 
failure  to  pay  a  poll  tax?  Let  us  but 
give  our  people  an  opportunity  to  decide 
this  issue  and  they  will  shout  their  ap- 
proval of  eliminating  the  poll  tax. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  right 
to  vote  is  only  one  of  several  rights  of 
American  citizenship  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States  Constitution.  But  it  is  a 
fundamental  right,  for  it  is  the  one  ulti- 
mate means  by  which  the  American  peo- 
ple retain  control  of  their  government. 
Any  unnecessary  Umitation  or  qualifica- 
tion, any  form  of  discrimination.  *nhich 
interferes  with  the  free  exercise  of  this 
right  must  be  condemned  as  an  affront 
to  the  principles  of  American  freedom. 

Historically,  one  of  the  most  obnox- 
ious forms  of  such  a  hmitaiion  has  been 
the  poll  tax.  It  has  no  reasonable  re- 
lationship to  the  right  to  vote  and.  in 
fact,  has  been  used  in  certain  circum- 
stances in  order  to  discriminate  against 
and  prevent  groups  in  our  society  from 
exercising  this  right.  Even  though  only 
five  States  today  require  the  payment  of 
a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting,  it 
is  nevertheless  as  important  as  it  ever 
was — and  a  long  overdue  moral  require- 
ment— that  our  Government  formally 
and  officially  remove  this  unjustified  re- 
striction on  the  right  to  vote. 

While  I  intend  to  vote  for  this  legis- 
lation, on  the  ground  that  it  represents 
the  only  opportunity  Congress  will  have 
this  year  to  vote  on  any  kind  of  anti-poll- 
tax  measure.  I  must  in  all  frankness 
state  my  disappointment  at  the  decision 
of  the  committee  to  utihzc  the  procedure 
of  a  constiiutional  amendment  to  attain 
this  objective.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
and  other  constitutional  authorities  have 
established  beyond  doubt  that  Congress 
has  the  authority  to  legislate  directly  in 
this  field.  Simple  legislation  could  ac- 
complish what  we  seek  most  expedi- 
tiously and  without  risking  the  incalcu- 
lable delays  involved  in  requiring  the 
ratification  of  a  proposed  amendment  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
States. 

The  most  tragic  aspect  of  the  pend- 
ing legislation,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
it  represents,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
the  sum  total  of  the  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion we  are  likely  to  get  during  this  en- 
tire session  of  Congress.  Both  Congress 
and  the  administration  must  share  re- 
sponsibility for  this  unfortunate  state 
of  affairs.    After  years  of  the  most  care- 


ful study,  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  submitted  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  27  recommendations  for 
legislative  action.  Yet.  the  administra- 
tion has  requested  that  Congress  act  on 
only  two  of  them,  the  abolition  of  the 
poll  tax  as  a  qualification  for  voting,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  sixth  grade  edu- 
cation as  proof  of  literacy  for  voting 
purposes.  And  in  both  cases,  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  was  framed  in  a 
manner  to  assure  the  least  timely  and 
least  effective  results. 

Mj-.  Speaker.  I  cannot  understand  the 
reluctance  of  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration to  do  what  we  all  know  is  right 
in  this  supremely  imporian;  area  of  gov- 
ernmental action.  In  a  Nation  which 
prides  itself  on  the  moral  basis  of  its 
system  of  government,  nothing  is  more 
important  than  the  protection  aid  ex- 
tension of  human  and  civil  rights,  the 
recognition  of  the  dignity  of  all  man- 
kind, the  guarantee  of  freedom  and 
equal  opportunity  to  all,  regardless  of 
color,  creed,  economic  status,  or  national 
origin. 

In  view  of  the  nature  cf  the  subject 
and  in  face  of  the  unquestioned  need  of 
further  action,  one  must  conclude  that 
the  record  of  the  administration  and 
Congress  reveals  an  unhappy  failure  of 
leadership  in  behalf  of  civil  rights.  Let 
no  one  imagine  for  a  moment  that  ap- 
proval of  the  pending  legislation  will 
contribute  anything  at  all  significant  to 
this  record.  Tliere  is  much  to  do  in  the 
field  of  civil  rights.  We  must  not  con- 
tent ourselves  with  token  gestures. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  support  Senate  Joint  Resolution  29. 

On  January  22.  in  a  speech  before  this 
body.  I  pointed  out  the  pressing  need  for 
civil  rights  legislation.  I  said  then  and 
I  still  beUeve  that — 

Congress  has  vast  unfilled  responslblUties 
In  the  field  of  civil  rights.  These  respon- 
sibilities must  be  met  Immediately,  so  that 
all  of  our  citizens  can  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
our  land  and  partake  fully  In  our  national 
life. 

With  enactment  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 29,  the  Congress  will  take  a  step, 
even  if  only  a  small  one.  in  the  direction 
of  establishing  equality  for  all  citizens. 

It  has  long  been  my  opinion  that  the 
use  of  the  poll  tax  to  determine  voter 
qualification  should  be  abolished  by  the 
Congress.  I  have  introduced  H.R.  8893 
which  eliminates  the  poll  tax  as  a 
qualification  for  voting  in  Federal,  State 
and  local  elections. 

It  is  apparent  that  Congress  has  the 
power  to  enact  legislation  to  abolish  the 
poll  tax.  Both  the  15th  amendment  and 
article  1,  section  8,  clause  18.  authorize 
Congress  to  implement  the  right  to  vote 
without  racial  distinction.  The  15th 
amendment  flatly  states: 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude. 

The  amendment  does  not  make  any 
exceptions  for  State  and  local  elections. 
Section  2  of  the  15th  amendment  states: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 
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Although  the  State  may  establish 
qualifications  for  voting,  article  1,  sec- 
tion 2.  of  the  Constitution  is  subject  to 
limitations.  For  instance,  article  IV, 
section  4,  of  the  Constitution  provides: 

The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every 
State  In  this  Union  a  Republican  Furm  of 
Go'.ernment. 

The  basic  principle  which  thij  section 
protects  is  that  State  governments  must 
?ovem  "with  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned." Article  1,  section  8,  of  the  Con- 
stitution gives  the  power  to  Con::ress 
"to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  carrymsr  into  exe- 
cution the  foregoing  powers." 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  legisla- 
tion should  not  be  applied  to  State  and 
local  elections  as  well  as  Federal  elec- 
tions. The  poll  tax  prevents  Negroes 
from  participating  in  the  election  of  Gov- 
ernors, mayors.  State  legislators,  alder- 
men, sheriffs,  and  city,  county,  and  State 
judges,  as  well  as  Federal  representa- 
tives. In  many  re.-pccts  more  can  be 
done  at  the  State  and  local  level  to  alle- 
viate social  economic,  and  political  in- 
justices to  which  the  Negro  is  subjected. 

Although  I  believe  that  Congress  has 
the  constitutional  authority  to,  and 
should,  pass  legislation  abolishing  the 
poll  tax.  I  am  in  favor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  29.  From  the  past  history  of 
poll-tax  Irgi.slatton,  it  seems  that,  if  the 
poll  tax  is  to  be  abolished,  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  will  be  the  method. 

Dozens  and  dozens  of  bills  and  joint 
resolutions  have  been  introduced  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  abolish  the  poll- 
tax  requirement,  some  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress arid  some  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment, but  all  to  no  avail.  In  the  SGili 
Congress  one  House  adopted  a  joint  res- 
olution propo.'i^ing  an  anti-poll-tax 
amendmriit.  but  this  provision  was  not 
even  reported  out  in  the  other  House. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  29  is  by  no 
means  a  perfect  measure.  Since  it  is 
proposed  that  we  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion with  regard  to  the  poll-tax  require- 
ment, why  should  the  amendment  b? 
limited  to  Federal  elections?  Are  we 
not,  in  fact,  by  this  amendment,  saying 
to  a  portion  of  our  population,  "You  may 
vote  for  Federal  officers  free  of  charge. 
but  you  must  continue  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  voting  for  your  Governor  or 
mayor"? 

Since  Senate  Joint  Resolutioii  29,  how- 
ever, has  succeeded  in  reaching  the  floor 
of  this  House  after  passing  the  other 
body,  let  us  seize  this  opportunity  to 
adopt  it  and  send  it  on  to  the  States  for 
ratification 

Mr  Sneaker,  this  is  a  badly  needed  re- 
form It  IS  indeed  badly  needed,  for  the 
poll  tax  is  a  weapon  of  discrimination. 
Right  now  the  Justice  Department  is  in- 
volved in  a  lawsuit — United  States 
asainst  Dogan — m  Tallahatchie  County, 
Miss.,  in  order  to  obtain  an  injunction 
against  the  use  of  the  poll  tax  to  dis- 
criminate a':;ainst  Neirro  citizens. 

The  poll  tax  by  its  very  nature  dis- 
criminates against  persons  of  low  eco- 
nomic status.  According  to  the  1960 
U.S.  Census  of  Population,  the  median 
income  for  white  families  in  the  United 
States  is  $5,893,  while  for  nonwhite  fami- 
lies It  is  $3,161.    In  the  South  the  median 


income  for  white  families  is  $5,009,  while 
for  nonwhite  families  it  is  $2,322. 

The  1961  Civil  Rights  Commission  Re- 
port on  voting  substantiates  the  fact  that 
in  areas  where  the  Negro  voted,  he  was 
more  prosperous  tlian  in  areas  where  he 
was  disenfranchised.  The  report  points 
out  that  in  15  nonvoting  counties  in  the 
South — areas  where  97  percent  or  more 
of  the  Negroes  who  attained  voting  age 
were  not  registered  to  vote  in  1958 — the 
median  income  for  Negroes  "did  not  even 
match  that  of  the  State's  Negro  popula- 
tion."    The  report  goes  on  to  say: 

The  highest  Negro  median  In  all  15  was 
only  $885,  and  this  was  well  below  the  lowest 
median  income  for  wlilte  families  In  any  of 
the  counties."  (U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  Reports,  "Voting,"  1961,  vol.  1,  p.  153.) 

Mr  Speaker,  the  existence  of  poll  taxes 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  our  democratic 
ideals  and  must  be  abolished.  I,  there- 
fore, urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  29. 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
a  sad  day  for  those  who  believe  in  con- 
stitutional Government.  It  is  a  sadder 
day  for  those  who  believe  in  representa- 
tive ETovernmcnt  and  those  who  have  had 
faith  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  its  historical  tradition  of  justice. 

Under  the  current  suspension  proce- 
dure which  we  are  operating  today,  we 
are  considering  a  far-reaching  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  in  only  40  min- 
utes. 

The  U.S.  Constitution  will  be  175 
years  old  on  September  17.  Dur- 
ing that  time,  the  Congress  and  the 
respective  States  have  amended  it  only 
23  times.  Nevertheless,  the  leadership  of 
this  body,  in  the  New  Frontier  tradition 
of  running  roughshod  over  those  who 
disasrree,  has  taken  the  unusual  step  of 
limiting?  debate  on  such  a  historical  r^tep 
to  less  than  an  hour.  What  will  future 
generations  think  of  such  behavior? 

Mr  Speaker,  the  puny  arguments  ad- 
vanced in  support  of  this  amendment 
center  around  the  supposition  that  poll 
taxes  prevent  citizens  from  voting. 
Such  an  argument  is  specious  and  un- 
founded The  real  reason  we  have  this 
amendment  before  us  today  is  because 
organizations  devoted  to  agitation  and 
intoxicated  with  political  power  dispro- 
portionate to  their  actual  voting  strength 
are  being  placated. 

Mf  mbers  of  these  minority  blocs  have 
no  interest  in  this  amendment.  But 
their  leaders  do  because  they  feel  that 
now  they  can  herd  their  members  and 
vote  them  in  additional  States  like  so 
many  cattle. 

It  is  time  that  Americans  take  stock 
of  where  we  are  heading.  We  need  vot- 
ing: quality— not  voting  quantity.  We 
need  an  intelligent  electorate — instead  of 
ignorant  puppets  at  the  polling  place. 

Free  bread  and  free  circuses  brought 
about  the  downfall  of  Rome,  and  it  was 
a  thousand  years  before  there  was  a 
flicker  of  interest  in  reviving  civilization. 

Is  :,hc  United  States  entering  a  period 
comparable  to  the  Dark  Ages?  A  quick 
glance  at  the  legislative  recommenda- 
tions of  those  presently  in  power  indi- 
cates clearly  that  our  national  goals  now 
include  the  rewarding  of  indolence  and 
the   penalizing  of  thrift  and  industry. 


Tax,  tax,  spend,  spend,  elect,  elect,  has 
new  zeal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  downfall  of  this  Re- 
public is  assured  when  bloc  voting  mi- 
norities obtain  ab.solute  control  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
This  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
takes  us  a  long  step  toward  that  goal 
of  all  power-hungry  politicos,  because 
when  people  are  relieved  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  citizenship  the  selfish  can  lead 
them  like  sheep. 

The  social  planners,  in  their  dreamy 
quest  for  Utopia,  and  leaders  of  bloc 
voting  groups,  in  their  unconscionable 
quest  for  power,  realize  that  the  era.5ure 
of  State  lines  is  necessary  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  their  hope  to  make  intellectual 
eunuchs  of  Americans.  This  amend- 
ment will  aid  them. 

Adoption  of  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment will  cause  future  generations  to 
weep.  In  the  anguish  of  their  tears,  I 
hope  they  are  able  to  rise  above  the  en- 
veloping ashes  of  governmental  decay 
and  reclaim  the  mantle  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility which  this  House  proposes  to 
bury. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
perhaps  the  hardest  vote  of  my  career. 
I  favor  action — effective  action — to  wipe 
out  poll  taxes  across  the  land.  I  would 
favor  a  really  effective  constitutional 
amendment.  I  am  not  concerned  with 
strategy  or  technicalities  in  this  vote.  If 
we  were  presented  today  with  an  effec- 
tive proposal,  whatever  its  form,  I  would 
vote  for  it. 

But  today  we  are  presented  with  a 
travesty,  a  political  maneuver  which 
sickens  me.  This  constitutional  amend- 
ment really  does  not  accomplish  much 
of  anything.  It  is  a  hollow  shell.  It  will 
apparently  have  no  significant  effect 
upon  Negro  rights  anywhere  except  in 
Alabama  and  MissLssippi  and  its  effect 
in  those  two  States  is  questionable.  The 
amendment  is  limited  in  its  purview  to 
Federal  elections.  It  does  not  begin  to 
face  the  real  issue  of  deprivation  of  vot- 
ing rights  at  the  local  and  State  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened  throu.gh  two 
roUcalls  without  voting  because  I  am  so 
torn  on  this  issue.  I  believe  in  strong 
anc*  effective  civil  rights  legislation.  I 
have  consistently  voted  for  such  legisla- 
tion, even  at  times  when  such  legislation 
had  been,  in  my  judgment,  unnecessarily 
weakened.  We  are  not  perfectionists 
and  the  legislative  process  is  far  from 
perfect.  In  the  last  analysis  we  must 
often  vote  for  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
lesser  of  two  evils  or  the  better  of  two 
courses  which  are  both  profoundly 
deficient. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  find  my- 
self favoring  some  action  to  eradicate 
poll  taxes.  Everyone  admits  that  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  29  is  profoundly  de- 
ficient, but  we  are  told  that  it  is  the  best 
we  can  have.  As  the  gentlem.an  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay!  so  aptly  put  it, 
and  I  commend  to  you  the  full  reading 
of  his  statement  today,  "We  are  trying 
to  kill  a  gnat  with  a  sledge  hammer." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  believe  thai 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  29  abuses  the 
constitutional  proce.ss.  It  is  a  pretty 
political  package  that  can  only  disap- 
point its  recipients  when  its  meager  con- 
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tent  is  revealed.  It  sets  a  precedent  for 
whimsical,  frivolous  and  almost  mean- 
ingless amendment  to  the  basic  docu- 
ment of  our  Republic.  This  Congress 
should  never  engage  in  such  delusive  ac- 
tion. I  am  ashamed  that  we  are  called 
upon  today  to  do  so  in  the  name  of  pro- 
tecting minority  rights.  I  defy  any  of 
my  colleagues  to  exceed  in  devotion  to 
civil  rights  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  who  now  addresses  you.  I  tell  you 
with  all  my  heart,  however,  that  I  cannot 
be  for  something  that  is  wrong,  simply 
because  it  has  a  right  purpose  and  a 
right  label.  It  is  never  easy  to  explain  or 
justify  a  vote  against  wrong  when  that 
wrong  is  wrapped  in  the  bright  tinsel  of 
right.  Yet  I  have  a  deep  conviction.  Mr, 
Speaker,  that  history  will  judge  us  not  on 
the  tinsel  but  on  the  substance  of  our 
legislative  endeavors. 

In  that  conviction.  I  vote  a  tortured 
"no"  on  this  constitutional  amendment, 
knowing  full  well  that  today  friends  of 
human  dignity  will  condemn  me.  but 
confident  that  history  will  eventually 
cast  its  vote  in  the  negative  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  29  and  the  circum- 
stances of  its  passage  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  SlTfATTGN  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
vote  being  taken  today  on  this  re.solution 
represents  the  culmination  of  one  im- 
portant phase  of  the  long  fight  against 
discrimination  in  America,  and  in  behalf 
of  full  implementation  of  the  equal 
rights  of  all  our  citizens  under  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Over 
the  years  the  poll  tax  has  been  one  of 
many  devices  that  have  been  used  with 
the  intention  of  denying  to  Negro  citi- 
zens, generally  in  our  Southern  States, 
the  right  to  vote  which  was  supposedly 
guaranteed  to  them  by  the  14th  amend- 
ment. In  fact  it  is  a  little  haid  to  realize 
that  though  we  have  talked  and  fought 
against  this  kind  of  vicious  discrimina- 
tion for  years,  we  are  only  now.  in  the 
year  1962,  and  after  the  poll  tax  has 
already  been  superseded  in  many  States 
by  other  more  ingenious  machines  of 
discrimination,  starting  the  long  process 
of  having  aji  effective  constitutional 
amendment  outlawing  the  poll  tax  rati- 
fied by  the  se^■eral  States.  Nevertheless, 
this  job  must  certainly  be  pushed  for- 
ward with  all  possible  dispatch. 

And  then,  having  eliminated  this  one 
roadblock  in  the  path  of  full  citizen- 
ship for  all  our  citizens,  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  o:  color,  let  us  move  on  to 
tackle  as  qui:kly  as  we  can  the  next 
device  designed  to  accomplish  the  same 
unholy  objective.  Let  us  eliminate,  for 
instance,  such  things  as  unrea.sonable 
and  unfair  literacy  tests  which  similar- 
ly are  designed  to  prevent  Negro  citizens 
in  the  South  Irom  exercising  the  funda- 
mental right  to  vote,  as  revealed  so 
graphically  by  the  reports  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Rights  C  ommission. 

I  congratulate  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Ccmmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
the  beloved  dean  of  our  New  York  State 
delegation.  Mi.  Celler.  for  his  long  fight 
in  behalf  of  this  legislation,  and  for  the 
victory  which  the  vote  soon  to  be  taken 
here  will  represent  not  only  for  him  per- 
sonally but  fo;-  the  principles  of  equality 
and   freedom    and   effective   democracy 


for  which  he  has  so  long  fought  so  un- 
tiringly. 

Mr  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  29,  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  abolish  the 
poll  tax. 

Although  I  believe  a  serious  question 
involving  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution should  be  brought  up  under  the 
regular  order  of  the  House  and  sufScient 
time  be  given  for  debate  and  amend- 
ment, to  fully  protect  the  right?  of  all 
voters.  It  is  our  responsibility  when  such 
process  is  stopped  by  the  power  of  one 
man  and  a  small  minority  to  take  this 
action  to  protect  the  right  of  r.ll  qualified 
to  vote,  even  though  under  present  laws 
only  a  few  may  be  denied  this  right  be- 
cause of  a  poll  tax. 

In  this  day  of  so  much  apathy  and 
so  many  who  have  the  right  to  vote  not 
using  this  great  privilege.  I  believe  it  is 
our  responsibility  to  at  least  give  to  all 
those  qualified  to  vote  the  right  to  do  so 
without  having  to  pay  for  that  right  and 
to  continue  to  work  for  the  moral  rights 
of  all. 

Mr.  DLNGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  finally  considering  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  outlawing  poll  tax  as  a  require- 
ment for  voting. 

I  was  the  first  sponsor  of  such  legisla- 
tion in  this  Congress  and  feel  that  it  is 
an  important  step  toward  adequate  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  all  the  people  of 
this  great  land  of  ours. 

This  legislation  will  work  together  with 
the  voting  statutes  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Acts  of  1957  and  1959  to  encourage  wide 
voting  participation  of  all  races  and 
classes  of  people  withm  this  country  and 
should  do  much  to  raise  the  level  of  voter 
participation  m  States  where  poll  tax  is 
now  used. 

States  using  poll  tax  had  the  lowest 
level  of  voting  m  the  1960  presidential 
elections  and  indeed  rank  among  the 
lowest  in  voting  participation  of  all  the 
States,  as  shown  below : 


Mississippi 
Alabama... 

\'irginia 

Arlcansas.. 
Texas 


Total  rote 


Percent 
voting 


296,171 
664.242 
771,448 
428,  .VW 
2,311,670 


25.fi 
30  6 
34.3 
41.  f. 
43  3 


Voting  levels  In  these  States  show 
clearly  that  the  poll-tax  question  has 
been  unfairly  minimized  and  I  said 
earlier  on  the  floor  of  Congress  in  con- 
nection with  this  legislation  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  outlawing  the  poll  tax 
should  be  enacted  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons : 

First.  It  affects  persons  of  all  races, 
places,  job  conditions,  and  economic 
levels. 

Second,  It  strikes  at  this  evil  in  all 
elections,  primary  and  general 

Third.  It  prohibits  enactment  of  sub- 
stitute legislation  by  Federal  and  State 
Governments. 

Fourth  It  prohibits  other  taxes  being 
used  as  a  device  to  evade  the  legislative 
purpose  of  the  amendment. 

Fifth.  It  prevents  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  States  from  setting  up 


property  qualifications  as  a  prerequisite 
for  voting  in  elections  for  Federal  oflB- 
cials. 

This  measure  alone  will  not  solve  the 
problems  of  full  voting  equality  and  real 
citizenship  for  our  people.  It  is  equally 
true  that  a  number  of  other  measures 
must  be  promptly  taken  to  permit  our 
citizens  full  participation  not  only  the 
right  to  vote  but  in  all  the  benefits  of 
citizenship  in  our  beloved  land. 

It  is  indeed  regrettable  that  this  is 
perhaps  the  best  effort  of  this  Congress 
in  protecting  the  rights  of  our  people, 
but  it  is  a  long  stride  forward,  and  if 
followed  by  other  strides  in  each  coming 
Congress  can  make  full  realization  of 
the  belief  we  Americans  express  in  the 
basic  dignity  of  man  and  in  the  words 
of  the  Founding  Fathers  "that  all  men 
are  created  equal"  and  the  biblical  ad- 
monition that  we  are  indeed  "our 
brother's  keeper." 

POLL     TAX     IS      ANTIVOTING     REQUIREMENT      AND 
SHOULD  BE  ABOLISHED 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
favor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  29  and 
hope  that  it  is  approved  today  by  an 
overwhelming  vote.  The  purpose  of  this 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  is  to 
prevent  the  United  States  or  any  State 
from  denying  or  abridging  the  right  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  in 
any  primary  or  other  election  for  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President,  for  electors  for 
President  or  Vice  President,  or  for  Sena- 
tor or  Representative  in  Congress  be- 
cause of  an  individual's  failure  to  pay 
any  poll  tax  or  other  tax. 

The  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment further  confers  upon  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  the  power  to  enforce 
this  proposed  article  of  the  Constitution 
by  appropriate  legislation. 

Federal  legislation  to  eliminate  poll 
taxes,  either  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment or  statute,  has  been  introduced  in 
every  Congress  since  1939.  Bills  to  ban 
the  poll  tax  by  statute,  rather  than  by 
constitutional  amendment,  had  been  ap- 
proved five  times  between  1942  and  1949 
by  the  House,  but  died  each  time  in  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  has  adopted  con- 
stitutional amendments  on  two  occa- 
sions, in  the  last  Congress  and  the  pres- 
ent bUl. 

President  Kennedy  said  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  on  JanuaiT  1. 
1962: 

The  right  to  vote  should  no  longer  be 
arbitrarily  denied  through  such  iniquitous 
local  devices  as  literacy  tests  and  poll  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  poll  tax  remains  in  some  areas 
as  a  major  obstacle  to  voting  participa- 
tion of  minority  and  low  income  groups. 
The  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting 
is  now  limited  to  five  States:  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Texas,  and  Vir- 
ginia. However,  it  has  the  concrete  re- 
sult of  making  those  States  among  the 
seven  with  the  vei-y  lowest  voter  par- 
ticipation in  elections. 

POLL    TAX    DISCOURAGES    ELECTORAL    PROCESS 
PARTICIPATION  BT   MINORITIES 

The  poll  tax  is  an  arbitrary  and  re- 
strictive requirement,  contrary  to  our 
democratic  principle  of  civil  rights,  and 
specifically  designed  to  deny  minorities 
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of  their  rights  and  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship. It  should  be  abohshed.  While  the 
amount  of  the  poll  tax  now  required  is 
small,  there  should  not  be  any  price  tag 
or  any  kind  of  tax  on  the  right  to  vote. 
For  some  people  this  financial  imposition 
may  be  enough  to  discourage  participa- 
tion in  the  electoral  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  right  to  vote  is  the 
core  of  our  democratic  process,  and  the 
foundation  upon  which  good  citizenship 
is  built.  It  is  the  most  precious  attribute 
to  American  citizenship.  It  is  a  right 
denied  to  tens  of  millions  of  enslaved 
peoples  and  captives  of  communism 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  a  right  that 
we  must  guarantee  to  every  American  if 
our  public  image  m  the  world  is  to  re- 
main spotless  and  if  the  right  to  vote  is 
to  remain  as  a  fundamental  to  free 
democratic  government. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  several 
occasions  during  my  14  years  in  Con- 
gress, a  bill  ha^  been  passed  to  eliminate 
the  poll  ta.x.  I  have  voted  for  the  bill 
on  each  occasion.  The  right  to  vote  is 
an  inalienable  right  of  every  American 
citizen,  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed. 
The  American  democracy  envisaged  by 
our  Constitution  cannot  exist  so  long  as 
each  citizen  is  not  given  the  right  to  ex- 
press his  choice  of  those  who  are  to  gov- 
ern the  affairs  of  the  Nation, 

The  imposition  of  the  poll  tax  is  a 
barrier  to  the  right  to  vote.  It  ought 
to  be  eliminated.  I  personally  favor  the 
form  of  legislation  that  was  passed  in 
earlier  Congresses  so  that  reliefs  can  be 
afforded  through  statute  law.  This 
would  be  a  much  quicker  procedure  than 
thp  method  of  using  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

Too  long  have  citizens  in  this  country 
been  deprived  of  their  right  to  vote. 
Access  to  a  polling  booth  has  slammed 
shut  in  the  face  of  many  citizens  merely 
because  of  their  race  Various  methods 
have  been  used  to  effect  a  disen- 
franchisement  of  Negroes  and  imposition 
of  the  poll  tax  is  one  of  these. 

But  the  poll  tax  does  not  limit  Neero 
suffrage  only.  It  limits  white  suffrage. 
as  well.  Placing?  the  payment  of  a  fee 
between  the  voter  and  the  ballot  box  is 
distinctly  not  in  keeping  with  the  ideals 
of  our  democracy.  Equal  justice  under 
law  is  the  cardinal  American  tenet,  and 
equal  justice  applies  to  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  American  should 
have  an  opjwrtunity  to  try  for  office  if 
he  wishes,  and  to  influence  the  conduct 
of  Government  on  an  equal  plane  witii 
other  American  citizens  The  poll  tax 
prevent  this  and  it  sliould  be  eliminated. 
I  am  happy  to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr  Speaker,  although 
a  case  might  be  made  for  the  ciimma- 
iion  of  the  poll  tax  by  the  enactment  of 
appropriate  statutes,  it  is  quite  apparenr 
in  tins  .'Situation  that  tiie  ratification  of 
tins  amendment  to  the  Constitution  will 
bring  speedier  and  more  certain  elimina- 
tion of  tlie  poll  tax.  The  Slate  legisla- 
tures of  the  several  States  will  be  meetirn; 
withm  3  or  4  months.  Ratification  by 
three-fourths  of  the  State  Ic'-islatures 
should  occur  by  midyear  1963.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  for  the 
first  time  in  our  Nation's  hi.'^tory,  the  poll 
tax  will  not  be  a  factor  in  the  presiden- 
tial and  congressional  elections  of  1964. 


Furthermore,  the  outlawing  of  the  poll 
tax  constitutes  an  increment  to  the  rights 
of  mar.  deserving  stature  as  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  A  statutory  outlaw- 
ing of  the  poll  tax  would  be  subject  to 
revision,  attack,  or  judicial  procrastina- 
tion which  cannot  threaten  a  constitu- 
tional .imendment. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  this  bill. 

Mr,  WHITTEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  alme  myself  with  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  the  Honorable  Howard 
Smith;  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
the  Honorable  Ed  Willis;  and  other 
Members  who  have  spoken  against  the 
pending  constitutional  amendment.  To 
amend  the  Constitution  with  only  14 
minutes  of  debate  certainly  is  indicative 
of  the  great  ciiancre  which  has  taken 
place  in  our  Republic, 

At  the  outset  qualifications  of  electors 
were  intended  to  be  left  up  to  the  States 
and  tiiey  were  left  there.  There  are 
many  reason  for  this,  including  the  fact 
that  each  State  and  its  local  problems 
differed  from  others.  In  the  early  his- 
tory of  tins  Republic  it  was  recognized 
that  governmental  affairs  needed  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  most  responsible  and 
solid  ol  our  citizens;  and  to  insure  that 
the  Government  was  in  such  hands  that 
behind  them  we  needed  an  electorate 
who  had  a  sense  of  respKjnsibility  them- 
selves, who  had  an  interest  in  public  af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  continues  to  be  the 
intent  of  our  Constitution.  Through  the 
years,  however,  where  voting  was  a 
privilere  and  not  a  right,  with  time 
many  special  groups  have  come  around 
to  where  they  even  talk  about  penaliz- 
ing people  for  not  voting  as  though  a 
person  who  had  to  be  forced  to  vote,  un- 
der threat  of  penalty,  could  contribute 
anything   to  sound  government. 

The  poll  tax  in  my  State  is  $2.  Under 
the  constitution  of  the  State  it  goes  to 
support  tile  schools.  Can  anyone  im- 
agine that  any  citizen  who  is  unwilling 
to  contribute  $2  toward  schools  could 
contribute  anything  toward  sound  gov- 
ci-nmcnt.  Poll  taxes  are  levied  on  all 
races,  creeds,  and  colors.  It  is  an  ob- 
ligation whether  one  votes  or  not.  With 
reference  to  voting  it  is  required  only 
that  it  be  paid  on  or  before  a  certain 
date.  This  has  a  beneficial  effect  in 
preventing  taking  over  of  elections  by 
special  interests  at  the  last  minute.  In 
the  ab.'^ence  of  a  poll  tax  a  cut  ofT  date 
for  qualifying  is  highly  essential  if  hon- 
est elections  are  to  be  continued. 

Mr  .'=;peaker,  from  my  observations 
here  it  would  appear  that  this  constitu- 
tional fimendment  will  likely  pass.  The 
leadership  of  both  political  parties  are 
apparently  lined  up  in  support  of  It. 
However.  I  would  like  to  quote  a  portion 
of  the  minority  views  as  carried  on  pages 
6  and  7  of  House  Report  No.  1821  by  the 
Co;nmi".tee  on  the  Judiciary  as  perhaps 
the  be.«:t  reason  to  vote  this  resolution 
down,    I  quote: 

The  propo.'^ed  amendment  would  outlaw 
the  poU  tax  in  Federal  elections  only.  Its 
ad  ipti'.a.  would  confront  Ave  States  with  the 
choice  cf  either  foregoing  considerable  rev- 
enue and  abandoning  a  convenient  method 
of  registration  or  of  installing  dual  ballots 
and  voting  procedures,  one  for  Federal  and 
one  for  55tate  elections.  Worse  than  this,  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  would  provide  a 


dangerous  precedent  for  future  proposals 
further  to  eliminate  variations  among  the 
States  with  respect  to  voter  qualifications, 
such  as  age,  education,  and  residence.  It 
would  mark  further  erosion  of  the  constitu- 
tional system  and  Its  reservation  to  the  Indi- 
vidual sovereign  States  of  the  right  to 
conduct  their  internal  affairs  without  Inter- 
ference. 

To  sum  up,  as  we  shall  show,  the  resolu- 
tion should  be  rejected  because  It  Is  Incon- 
sistent with  the  Constitution,  because  no 
legitimate  need  can  be  served  by  its  adop- 
tion, because  it  marks  a  flagrant  intrusion 
Into  the  area  of  rights  reserved  to  the  States, 
and  because  its  adoption  would  open  the 
door  to  further  regimentation  in  matters 
traditionally  reserved  to  State  and  local 
supervision. 

CONSTITUTIONALrrY  OF  POLL  TAXES 

The  Founding  Fathers  long  and  vigorously 
debated  the  question  of  qualification  for 
electors  In  Federal  elections  and  resolved 
that  these  qualifications  should  be  Identical 
with  those  used  by  the  respective  States  for 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
State  legislatures.  It  may  also  be  recalled 
that  poll  taxes,  as  originally  adopted  by 
States  as  a  qualification  for  voting,  had  the 
purpose  and  effect  of  broadening — not  nar- 
rowing— the  cl.iss  of  persons  enfranchised. 
Predominantly,  the  requirement  of  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting 
provided  an  alternative  to  a  requirement  of 
property  ownership  which  would  have  dis- 
qualified all  but  freeholders. 

Over  the  decades  a  long  line  of  judicial 
decisions  has  established  that  the  suffrage  Is 
not  a  right,  but  a  privilege;  that  this  privi- 
lege was  conferred  not  by  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution but  by  the  States,  and  that  It  be- 
comes a  right  only  Insofar  as  it  may  be 
infringed  in  violation  of  the  15th  or  the  19th 
amendment,  by  discrimination  on  account  of 
race  or  sex.  The  right  of  the  States  to  con- 
trol their  own  election  machinery  and  to 
prescribe  their  own  reasonable  qualifications 
for  voting  was  clearly  affirmed,  for  example, 
in  the  1951  decision  of  Bxitlcr  v.  Thompson. 
341  US,  937.  where  the  High  Court  said: 

"The  decisions  generally  hold  that  a  State 
statute  which  Imposes  a  reasonable  poll  tax 
as  a  condition  of  the  right  to  vote  does  not 
abridge  the  privileges  of  immunities  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  which  are  pro- 
tected by  the  14th  amendment.  The  privi- 
lege of  voting  Is  derived  from  the  State  and 
not  from  the  National  Government,  The 
qualification  of  voters  in  an  election  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  is  set  out  in  article  I.  sec- 
tion 2,  clause  1,  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
which  provides  that  the  electors  In  each 
State  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite 
for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
the  State  legislature," 

Earlier.  In  1937.  in  the  leading  case  of 
Breedlove  v,  Suttlcs,  302  US,  277,  the  Su- 
preme Court  summed  up  the  state  of  the  law 
with  respect  to  constitutional  validity  of 
poll   taxes  in   the  following   passage: 

"To  make  payment  of  poll  taxes  a  pre- 
requisite to  voting  is  not  to  deny  any  privi- 
lege or  immunity  protected  by  the  14th 
amendment.  Privilege  of  voting  is  not  de- 
rived from  the  United  States,  but  is  con- 
ferred by  the  State,  and,  Knvc  ?.,<■•  rcftralned  by 
the  15th  and  19th  amendments  and  other 
provisions  of  tlie  Federal  Can^tltutlon.  the 
State  may  condition  suffrage  as  It  may  deem 
appropriate."  (Citing  Minor  v.  Happersctt. 
21  Wall  162;  Ex  Parte  Yarbo'ough,  110  US. 
651;  McPherson  v.  Blacker,  146  U.S.  1,  and 
Guinn  v.  United  StatC!>.  283  U.S    347  ) 

Manifestly,  the  use  of  poll  taxes  Is  a  con- 
stitutionally sanctioned  method  for  qualify- 
ing voters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragedy  is  that  it  will 
not  end  in  dealing  only  with  Federal  elec- 
tions but  will  be  another  step  toward  the 
elimination  of  all  States  rights.     Next 
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we  will  see  the  Federal  Government  at- 
tempting to  sei  up  and  control  residen- 
tial requiremerts.  age  requirements  and 
various  other  things  now  clearly  within 
the  power  of  the  State — as  is  set  out  in 
the  minority  n  port.  With  that  we  will 
see  more  and  more  pre.-^sure  of  politics. 
more  and  more  appeal  to  elections  by 
public  clamor  and  more  and  more  de- 
terioration in  the  dome.-tic  and  inter- 
national situation  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  believes  the 
Founding  Fathers  were  right  in  their  al- 
lowances for  differences  in  the  various 
States  and  in  re  cognizing  that  each  State 
was  the  best  judge  of  how  to  have  re- 
sponsible management,  right  in  recog- 
nizing that  the  States  w^re  the  best 
judges  of  how  to  qualify  a  responsible 
electorate.  I  deplore  the  action  of  the 
Congress  in  taking  the  step  which  they 
do  here  today.  I  can  only  make  my  pro- 
test and  point  out,  as  I  have  on  so  many 
occasions  in  the  past,  a  statement  by 
Lord  Benchley,  in  the  17th  century,  I 
believe,  that  a  c  rmocracy  could  not  long 
endure  because  ;he  elected  officials  would 
dissipate  the  r  ?sources  of  the  country 
in  order  to  ke3p  being  elected.  Cer- 
tainly, Mr.  Spealcer,  any  step  toward  add- 
ing dislnterestec.  and  irrespon.'^ible  voters 
to  the  electorate,  any  step  which  removes 
any  showing  whatever  by  the  voter  that 
he  has  an  interest  in  government  affairs, 
even  so  little  in;erest  a.s  to  refrain  f:om 
contributing  $2  annually  to  public 
schools  as  they  lo  in  my  State,  certainly 
will  do  nothing  toward  holding  public 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  responsible  peo- 
ple. 

Poll  tax  legis  ation  is  a  State  matter 
and  one  in  whi;h  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  no',  interfere.  It  is  a  fur- 
ther step  in  the  wTong  direction. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  which  would 
abolish  the  poll  tax  as  a  requirement  for 
voting  in  Federal  elections. 

It  is  high  tir.ie  that  this  antiquated 
device  ic  terminated.  The  five  States  in 
which  payment  of  the  poll  tax  is  pres- 
ently a  requirement  for  voting  are 
among  the  lowest  seven  States  in  the 
union  in  voter  turnout.  It  is  not  coin- 
cidental that  these  five  States  are  also 
among  those  States  with  the  highest 
concentration  ol  Negro  citizens. 

Those  who  oppose  equal  rights  for 
Negro  citizens  ilways  argue  that  the 
Southern  States  should  be  permitted  to 
solve  their  own  problems.  But  Negro 
citizens  have  been  denied  the  right  to 
vote  In  many  Southern  States,  This 
prevents  them  from  attaining  their 
rights  of  the  polls. 

I  am  hopeful  that,  once  tlic  burden  of 
the  poll  tax  is  r:^moved.  more  and  mdre 
citizens  will  excrci.^e  their  prerogatives 
to  vote.  If  thf  Negro  citizens  of  the 
South  can  successfully  exercise  their 
right  to  vote  it  is  likely  that  many  of 
the  civil  rights  problems  currently  exist- 
ing can  be  solved  at  the  pells. 

Opponents  of  ■  he  poll  tax  amendment 
argue  that  poll  taxes  are  such  a  small 
amount  of  mon^y  that  nobody  is  dis- 
qualified frcm  voting.  But  a  dollar  and 
a  half  or  two  dollars  is  a  lot  of  money 
to  man  who  only  makes  two  or  three 
hundred  a  year.    Any  charge  for  voting 


unjustly  discriminates  against  people 
of  limited  means.  And  whatever  the 
amount  of  money,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  should  not  have  to  pay  for  his 
constitutional  right  to  vote. 

I  urge  m.y  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Repre.'ientanves  to  vote  for  this  proposed 
amendment. 

Mr,  SELDEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican people  can  only  be  amazed  when 
their  House  of  Repre.sentatives  sets  aside 
but  40  minutes  time  to  deliberate  wheth- 
er or  not  to  amend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

indeed,  this  ridiculous  limitation  would 
seem  to  support  those  who  argue  that 
the  Constitution  has  come  to  be  regarded 
lightly  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  Yet 
there  are  those  of  us  who  will  not  be 
stampeded  into  drastically  altering,  in 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  answer  the 
morning  mail,  a  document  which  has 
served  the  Republic  for  170  years. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  29,  the  so- 
called  Qualification  of  Electors  Amend- 
ment, represents  a  serious  alteration  of 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
intent  of  the  Founding  Fathers.  By 
usurping  State  regulation  of  voting  and 
by  placing  these  powers  in  the  Federal 
Government,  this  proposed  amendment 
does  violence  to  the  very  principles  upon 
which  the  Constitution  was  based. 

I  wonder  whether  any  of  the  zealous 
proponents  of  this  amendment  realize 
what  centralized  authority  over  voting 
privileges  and  procedures  can  come  to 
mean.  They  speak  at  great  length  about 
alleged  evils  brought  about  by  State  and 
local  regulation  of  voting.  Yet  the  in- 
equity and  corruption  which  could  arise 
from  centralized  authority  over  the 
franchi.se  defies  the  imagination. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  un- 
derstood this  danger.  By  providing  for 
State  and  local  regulation  of  voting,  they 
sought  to  insure  against  the  rise  of  to- 
talitarian authority  and  they  sought  to 
protect  the  rights  of  all  Americans. 

In  discussing  the  alleced  evils  of  State 
regulation  of  voting,  the  amendment's 
proponents  have  had  a  great  deal  to  say 
concerning  my  native  State  of  Alabama. 
It  would  be  far  better  if  they  had  con- 
centrated Lheir  vocal  energies  on  the 
well-eslabhshed  evils  surrounding  the 
ballot  lx)xes  of  certain  States  and  cities 
closer  to  their  own  homes. 

The  fact  is  that  Alabama  lias  long 
since  dispensed  with  the  long-term  cum- 
mulative  poll  tax.  It  can  hajdly  be  sug- 
gested that  the  present  Alabama  law, 
requiring  payment  of  $1,50  per  annum, 
either  disrni.i:;is:os  oi-  picvents  the  exer- 
cise of  the  franciiise.  Ccila.nly  the 
.<^tendy  increase  m  both  the  number  of 
qualified  voters  and  the  number  of  voters 
casting  biUlots  in  recent  Alabana  elec- 
tions would  br]\Q  suc\\  a  sugp.^stion. 

It  might  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
poll  tax  in  Alabama  for  the  fi.<;cal  year 
1961  to  1962  amounted  to  $405,000  This 
money  is  applied  by  law  to  the  Alabama 
educational  system.  It  is  therefore  levied 
and  applied  toward  the  education  of 
future  voters  in  the  State,  a  contribution 
to  the  strengthening  of  the  country,  the 
State,  and  the  community. 

My  opposition  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, therefore,  is  based  on  two  grounds: 
first,   it  represents  perhaps  one  of  the 


most  serio'js  usurpations  of  State  au- 
thonty  by  the  Federal  Government  ever 
."submitted  to  this  Congress:  secondly, 
such  a  drastic  change  m  our  sy.^tem  of 
government  is  neither  justified  nor  war- 
ranted by  the  situation  existing  as  to 
voting  pri\ilege  and  procedures  m  the 
several  States. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
the  House  of  Representatives  does  the 
public  a  great  disservice  when  we  spend 
even  40  minutes  of  a  busy  legislative  day 
to  consider  a  measure  as  inconsequential 
to  the  national  interest  as  is  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  29,  the  so-called  anti- 
poll  tax  measure. 

I  think  no  one  would  disagree  that  the 
genius  of  our  Constitution,  which  is  the 
most  significant  document  of  govern- 
ment ever  devised  by  mankind,  is  its 
ability  to  provide  for  a  changing  society, 
decade  after  decade,  century  after  cen- 
tury. I  think  no  one  would  disagree 
that  we  should  not  tinker  with  It,  as  we 
might  with  a  zoning  ordinance  or  a  traf- 
fic law.  It  should  be  amended  only  for 
the  most  important  reasons  of  national 
interest. 

Is  there  a  great,  overriding,  national 
issue  involved  here?  Of  course  not. 
First  of  all,  there  is  no  national  issue  at 
all  since  this  proposed  amendment  will 
affect  only  five  States:  Alabama,  Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi.  Texas,  and  "Virginia. 
This  resolution  does,  however,  threaten 
to  destroy  a  great  national  principle, 
which  is  that  our  country  is  a  federation 
of  sovereign  States  which  are  constitu- 
tionally guaranteed  the  right  to  be  in- 
dependent in  their  own  unique  internal 
affairs.  This  means  that,  just  as  the 
individual  citizen  is  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  certain  rights  and  free- 
doms, so  too  are  the  States  guaranteed 
a  freedom  which  I  would  call  "freedom 
from  conformity." 

Nothing  m  the  Constitution  dictates 
that  one  State  must  do  something  just 
because  her  sister  States  do  it.  The 
fact  that  most  States  raise  local  revenues 
by  income  taxes  or  property  taxes  is  no 
rea.son  for  those  which  do  not  to  change 
their  laws  and  conform.  It  is  for  each 
State  to  decide  for  herself  in  light  of  the 
wishes  of  her  own  people. 

If  adopted,  this  resolution  would  vio- 
late the  sovereign  right  of  five  States  to 
be  free  from  havina  to  conform.  It  would 
permit  4,i  sovcre;un  Slates,  none  of 
which  authorize  the  collection  of  a  poll 
tax  as  one  of  their  many  conditions  for 
voting  eligibility,  to  impose  by  a  raw 
show  of  numerical  power  their  views  and 
methods  upon  the  citizens  of  5  equally 
sovereign  States  which,  in  their  own 
judgment,  have  detoi-mlned  that  such  a 
tax  is  desirable. 

The  fact  that  only  five  States  arc  in- 
volved is  not  the  only  reason  why  this  is 
not  a  national  issue  On  three  separate 
occasions  our  forefathers  deliberately 
expressed  right  in  the  Constitution  that 
the  question  of  qualifying  voters  in  Fed- 
eral elections  was  a  matter  for  State 
procedures  to  control.  There  has  never 
been  an  absolute  risht  to  vote  without 
such  control.  The  Constitution  pro- 
vides, in  article  II,  that  the  State  legis- 
latures shall  provide  for  the  choosing  of 
electors  in  presidential  elections.  The 
Constitution  provides,  in  article  I,  that 
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the  electors  for  the  election  of  U.S. 
Representatives  "in  each  State  shall 
have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  elec- 
tors in  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
State  legislature'" 

This  same  principle  was  reaflfinned 
with  the  passage,  in  1912,  of  the  17th 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which 
provided  for  the  direct  election  of  U.S. 
Senators  rather  than  election  by  State 
legislatures,  as  was  formerly  the 
procedure. 

In  short,  one  of  the  cornerstones  of 
our  constitutional  government  is  that, 
in  adopting  our  Federal  system,  the 
Founding  Fathers  preserved  for  the 
States  the  right  to  determine  the  ehgi- 
bility  and  qualifications  of  their  respec- 
tive voters.  Under  this  time-honored 
principle,  each  of  the  50  States  has  set 
various  qualifications  for  voting.  Some 
States  require  prospective  voters  to 
demonstrate  that  they  have  a  funda- 
mental ability  to  read  so  as  to  assure  a 
meaningful  vote.  In  the  past,  voters 
have  had  to  be  landowners,  or  taxpayers, 
or  property  holders.  All  States  have  set 
their  own  age  requirements,  ranging 
from  18  to  21  years  of  age.  No  one,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  ever  tried  to  justify  in- 
fringing upon  this  sovereign  right  of 
the  States  by  compelling  all  States  to 
agree  upon  one  single  age  requirement. 
Such  a  suggestion  would  be  viewed,  even 
by  today's  proponents,  as  ludicrous. 

The  19th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion did  affect  the  qualifications  of  voters 
by  prohibiting  discrimination  against 
women.  Here  is  an  example  of  a  great 
national  issue  which  affected  the  rights 
of  more  than  one-half  of  our  country's 
total  population.  But  where  is  the  great 
L-isue  m  today's  proposal? 

There  are  some  who  would  seek  to  gain 
political  advantage  by  characterizing 
this  amendment  as  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion. But  anyone  who  knows  anything 
about  the  poll  tax  knows  that  civil  rights 
plays  no  part  whatever  m  the  question. 
Even  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  has  stated  that  the  poll  tax  has 
not  effectively  been  used  to  discriminate 
against  citizens  of  any  race  or  creed. 

The  poll  tax.  as  its  historical  definition 
has  always  indicated,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  per  capita  or  capitation  tax— the 
oldest  tool  there  is  for  raising  revenue. 
There  are  many  who  are  against  the  poll 
tax  because  it  ;s  no  longer  a  modern 
or  efficient  method  of  raising  revenues. 

It  is  on  this  judgment  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  legislation  base  their 
case.  In  the  majority  report,  the  opin- 
ion IS  expressed  that,  "Just  as  the  prop- 
erty requirement  proved  antiquated,  so 
does  the  poll  tax  today."  In  other 
words.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
that  a  constitutional  amendment  is 
needed  to  clear  from  the  books  local  pro- 
cedures in  5  States  which  the  remaining 
States  consider   "antiquated." 

This  is  a  judgment,  however,  which 
only  the  people  of  the  State  involved  are 
entitled  to  make.  The  people  of  Florida, 
or  New  York,  or  California,  have  no  more 
right  to  tell  Alabama  citizens  not  to  raise 
revenue  by  the  poll  tax  than  they  have 
to  tell  them  they  should  abandon  the 
income  tax  in  favor  of,  say,  statewide 
lotteries. 


Tlie  majority  report  also  says  that  this 
"antiquated  '  tax  serves  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  be  "an  obstacle  to  the  proper 
exercise  of  a  citizen's  franchise."  This 
has  never  been  demonstrated  to  be  true. 
Citizens  by  the  millions  do  not  vote  and 
this  represents  a  tragic  lack  of  interest 
m  our  greatest  political  safeguard.  But 
the  rea.5on  for  their  failure  to  vote  is 
not  becKuse  of  the  poll  tax.  In  1960,  for 
instance,  it  has  been  estimated  that  ap- 
proximately half  a  million  registered 
voters  who  had  paid  their  poll  taxes  re- 
frained from  voting  in  "Virginia.  I  am 
sure  surh  is  the  case  in  all  of  the  5 
States. 

The  poll  taxes  in  these  States  are  too 
small  to  prevent  people  from  voting. 
They  range  from  $1  to  $4  per  person. 
T'lere  w  as  a  time  in  Alabama,  it  is  true, 
when  those  i  ersons  who  had  not  paid 
their  poll  taxes  for  many  years  were  re- 
quired to  pay  the  cumulative  total  for 
all  the  years  in  which  they  were  in  ar- 
rears before  they  could  vote.  Perhaps 
such  a  :ule  deterred  a  few  voters  from 
voting.  Several  years  ago.  however,  Ala- 
bama corrected  this  hardship,  without 
the  aid  of  a  constitutional  amendment, 
and  placed  a  maximum  charge  of  $3  re- 
eardless  of  the  number  of  years  the  per- 
son was  m  arrears. 

There  are  those  who  consider  this  tax 
a  penally.  This  could  not  be  further 
from  the  fact.  Every  dollar  which  Ala- 
bama collect.s  from  the  poll  tax,  an 
amount  exceeding  $400,000  goes  toward 
the  education  of  our  schoolchildren.  In 
many  ways,  I  believe  it  is  quite  fitting 
that  each  voter  should  pay  $1.50  to  help 
educate  the  next  generation  of  voters 
who  wil!  need  all  the  education  they  can 
get  to  cast  an  intelligent  and  responsible 
ballot. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it  is  an  exercise 
in  the  trivial  for  responsible  lawmakers 
to  concern  themselves  with  how  the  peo- 
ple of  5  States  raise  school  revenues.  I 
believe  it  is  a  disgrace  that  such  an  ob- 
viously political  maneuver  should  be 
permited  to  masquerade  as  an  issue  in- 
volving the  rights  of  man.  I  urge  the 
Member.s  of  this  body  to  pay  heed  to  the 
simplest  of  constitutional  principles  and 
reject  the  poll  tax  issue  immediately  so 
that  we  can  turn  to  matters  of  greater 
national  interest. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  shall  vote  against  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  this  measure  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  the  hiehly  questionable  procedures 
followed  in  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

I  believe  it  is  important  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  should  be 
amendec  only  after  a  strong  case  has 
been  m£ide  for  both  its  need  and  the 
let'al  necessity  for  it. 

No  ca.se  worthy  the  name  has  been 
m.ade  for  either  the  need  or  the  neces- 
sity The  need  does  not  exist  as  pointed 
out  by  :he  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  qjoted  by  both  the  majority  and 
the  minority  of  the  committee  in  the 
report  accompanying  the  measure. 

The  le?al  necessity  does  not  exist.  As 
pointed  out  again  by  both  the  majority 
and  the  minority  of  the  committee  ordi- 
nary legislation  as  opposed  to  a  consti- 


tutional  amendment   would    adequately 
take  care  of  whatever  need  might  exist. 

Everyone  in  the  House  knows  exactly 
why  this  measure  is  before  us.  In  my 
judgment  it  is  a  shabby  attempt  to  avoid 
the  responsibility  of  coping  with  some 
real  problems  of  civil  rights  which  exist 
in  our  coimtry  today.  'We  have  some 
real  problems  of  extending  the  right  of 
franchise  to  all  our  citizens.  The  right 
to  vote,  part  of  the  risht  of  franchise,  is 
still  being  denied  many  of  our  citizens 
through  a  variety  of  subterfuges,  but  the 
poll  tax  is  no  longer  one  of  the.se  sub- 
terfuges. The  equally  important  right 
to  cast  a  free  ballot  and  have  that  ballot 
counted  fairly  along  with  all  the  other 
ballots  cast  is  the  most  neglected  aspect 
of  the  right  of  franchise  today. 

Because  of  the  action  of  the  Hou.se 
leadership  last  year  on  the  Cramer 
amendment,  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion does  not  have  jurisdiction  over  this 
second  important  aspect  of  the  right  of 
franchise,  the  right  to  have  the  vote 
counted  honestly. 

A  second  area  in  which  basic  civil 
rights  are  involved  and  are  being  ne- 
glected is  the  various  Federal  housing 
programs.  There  are  many  other  areas. 
The  point  is  this:  The  House  and  tliis 
Congress  are  not  facing  up  to  real  issues 
of  civil  rights,  but  by  bringing  up  this 
unneeded  measure  it  hopes  to  throw 
powder  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  look 
upon  civil  rights  in  an  emotional  way. 

Emotionally  the  poll  tax  is  detested, 
not  because  of  its  present  remaining  use 
in  five  States  but  because  of  its  past 
abuse.  The  promoters  of  this  bill  today 
hope  to  catch  ahold  of  this  remaining 
emotionalism  to  hide  their  inaction  on 
important  civil  rights  matters. 

Perhaps  also  they  hoped  that  there 
would  be  enough  Congressmen  like  my- 
self who  would  decline  to  go  along  with 
this  subterfuge  so  that  they  could  make 
partisan  political  capital  against  us,  or 
against  our  party. 

Certainly  it  would  be  easy  for  me  to 
vote  for  this  measure.  It  means  nothing, 
and  I  would  have  to  explain  nothing  to 
my  constituents.  'Voting  against  it  re- 
quires an  explanation  that  may  never 
get  through  to  my  people.  From  past 
experience  I  can  predict  that  my  reasons 
will  not  get  through  to  my  people  in  time 
for  the  November  elections  because  the 
reporting  media  will  give  me  little  or  no 
assistance  in  broadcasting  the.se  views. 

However,  it  is  important  that  some 
people  vote  against  this  measure  because 
of  what  it  is  and  what  it  is  not;  that  is 
someone  other  than  southern  Democrats 
who  likewise  make  political  hay,  but  out 
of  the  converse  emotion.  Their  con- 
stituents remember  the  poll  tax  of  the 
past  and  think  a  vote  to  retain  it  will 
preserve  their  political  control. 

Yes,  I  have  listened  to  my  southern 
friends  express  concern  for  the  Consti- 
tution and  for  States  rights,  and  I  agree 
with  them  on  this  matter  in  this  instance 
because  I  have  this  concern.  However, 
I  have  noted  over  a  period  of  years  that 
it  is  primarily  on  civil  rights  issues,  al- 
most alone,  that  they  express  this  con- 
cern. When  the  issue  of  constitution- 
ality and  States  rights  comes  up  on 
many  of  the  measures  which  extend  the 
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broad  powers  of  the  Federal  Government 
into  the  States,  local  communities,  the 
families  and  into  private  lives  I  find 
them  far  from  the  well  of  the  House  and 
voting  for  these  measures  extending 
Federal  powers. 

Finally,  I  would  say  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  handling  this  bill,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  CellerI, 
this  bill  cotild  have  had  a  rule  if  your 
committee  sought  it  with  vigor.  Fur- 
thermore, this  bill  could  have  been 
brought  out  under  Calendar  Wednesday 
promptly.  I  po.nt  out  that  Calendar 
Wednesday  is  remarkably  free  from 
other  pending  legislation.  Under  Calen- 
dar Wedi:iesday  the  bill  would  be  handled 
as  most  of  our  tills  are  handled  under 
the  5 -minute  rule,  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point — an  open  rule  as  opposed 
to  the  gag  rule  under  which  we  consider 
suspensions.  Calendar  Wednesday  is 
not  subject  to  delaying  tactics  any  more 
than  any  other  rule  under  which  bills 
are  debated,  amended,  and  passed  in  the 
House.  It  is  im])ossible  to  filibuster  in 
the  House  if  the  majority  really  are  op- 
posed to  the  filibi'-ster.  At  any  time  the 
majority  by  motion  can  shut  off  debate 
or  any  other  delaying  tactics  as  was 
proven  here  when  a  brief  and  rather 
inane  filibuster  Aas  attempted  a  few 
liours  ago. 

Furthermore.  Calendar  Wednesday  is 
a  legislative  day,  and  like  any  legislative 
day  can  last  as  long  as  no  motion  to 
adjourn  is  voted.  In  other  words  it  can 
last  a  week  or  more  if  necessary.  I  am 
merely  rebutting  the  false  arguments 
that  have  been  advanced  from  time  to 
time  by  the  self-s:ylcd  liberals  as  to  why 
they  say  they  caimot  work  their  will  by 
the  utilization  of  Calendar  Wednesday. 

Calendar  Wednesday  is  not  used  by  the 
self-styled  liberals  either  because  they 
lack  a  majority  vote  on  the  issue,  or  they 
seek  to  prevent  debate  and  amendment 
for  other  ulterior  purposes.  In  this  in- 
stance before  us  today  the  purposes  are 
quite  ulterior  as  to  why  they  choose  to 
debate  this  sorry  measure  under  a  rule 
which  limits  debate  to  40  minutes  and 
prohibits  all  amendments. 

Someday  I  hop?  that  true  liberals  will 
start  showing  the  courage  to  vote  down 
phony  civil  right*  mea.'^ures.  Until  they 
do,  and  check  the  playing  of  partisan 
politics  with  matters  involving  civil 
rights,  our  progress  toward  better  civil 
liberties  in  this  country  will  remain 
slow. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  prin- 
ciple, how  can  any  freedom-loving  Amer- 
ican oppose  Senate  Joint  Resolution  29? 
Its  ultimate  enac  ment  will  be  a  monu- 
mental step  in  the  progress  of  our  Nation. 

I  have  long  advocated  the  abolishment 
of  the  pa\Tnent  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  re- 
quirement for  voting  in  Federal  elections, 
but  I  strongly  advocate  that  this  be  done 
by  statute.  On  July  1,  1960. 1  introduced 
H.R.  12925.  and  on  January  6.  1961.  I 
introduced  H  R.  i:021.  The.^c  bills  make 
unlawful  the  requirement  of  a  poll  tax 
payment  as  a  pre  requisite  to  voting  for 
national  officers.  I  have  long  advocated 
and  I  will  still  advjcate  the  principle  that 
the  poll  tax  requirement  is  not  a  qualifi- 
cation of  voters  ^vithin  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution  for  it  does  not  affect 
the  capacity  or  the  fitness  of  a  citizen  to 


vote.  The  poll  tax  requirement  i,*:  and 
must  be  def'mr'.i  as  an  interference  with 
the  manner  of  holding  election.^  and  is  a 
tax  upon  the  right  or  privilege  of  voting 
for  said  national  officers.  As  such,  these 
poll  tax  laws  may  be  altered  by  Congress 
under  the  power  given  to  Congress  by 
section  4  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution 
to  make  or  alter  the  manner  of  Federal 
elections. 

Further,  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  the 
right  of  voting  is  clearly  an  abridgement 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens. 
Congress  may  therefore  abolish  it  by 
statute  under  the  power  granted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  14th  amendment  which  pro- 
vides that  no  State  shall  make  or  enforce 
any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  We  also  have  ample  proof 
that  the  average  per  capita  income  of 
nonwhite  citizens  in  the  Nation  is  ex- 
tremely low  as  compared  with  the  aver- 
age income  of  a  white  person.  It  is  quite 
simple  to  deduce  from  this  that  the  poll 
tax  requirement  serves  as  a  discrimina- 
tion against  Negroes  in  the  exercise  of 
their  voting  rights.  Congress  can  there- 
fore abolLsh  this  poll  tax  requirement  by 
statute  under  the  power  it  derives  from 
the  15th  amendment  which  provides  that 
the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  con- 
dition of  servitude. 

For  these  reasons  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress has  the  constitutional  authority  to 
abolish  the  poll-tax  requirement  by  stat- 
ute. I  also  beheve  tliat  the  statutory 
method  would  be  the  quickest  and  would 
succeed  in  eliminating  the  payment  of  a 
poll  tax  in  this  coming  election,  whereas 
a  constitutional  amendment  would  have 
a  long  tedious  road  to  travel  before  be- 
coming effective. 

However,  we  must  be  realistic.  The 
House  has  five  times  passed  a  bill  to 
abolish  the  poll-tax  requirement — H.R. 
1024,  77Lh  Congress;  H.R.  7,  78th  Con- 
gress, H.R.  7,  79th  Congress.  H  R.  29, 
80th  Congress;  and  H.R.  3199,  81st  Con- 
gress— but  not  one  of  these  bills  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  the  Senate.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  86th  Congress,  the 
Senate  adopted  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
3J  proposing  to  accomplish  this  by  con- 
stitutional amendment,  but  this  received 
no  action  in  the  House.  It  is  thus  quite 
clear  that  both  Hou.ses  agree  in  principle 
to  the  abolishment  of  the  poll-tax  re- 
quirement but  cannot  agree  upon  the 
method  to  be  pursued  in  effecting  this 
abolishment. 

In  our  disagreement  as  to  the  method, 
let  us  not  lose  sight  of  our  goal,  which 
is  to  abolish  the  poll-tax  requirement. 
With  this  in  mind  I  introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  663  on  March  13  of  this 
year,  which  proposes  a  constitutional 
amendment  similar  to  that  proposed  by 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  29.  In  prin- 
ciple, I  therefore  urge  that  we  support 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  29.  Let  us  vote 
on  the  merits  of  the  issue  and  not  upon 
the  form  in  which  it  is  offered.  This 
amendment  will  prevent  the  imposition 
not  only  of  a  poll  tax  but  of  any  other 
tax  as  prerequisite  to  voting  and  will 
apply  not  only  to  a  State  but  to  the 
United  States  as  well,  and  it  is  broad 


enough  to  prevent  the  drff  .it  rf  its  ob- 
jectives by  some  ruse  or  manipulation 
of  terms. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  will 
secure  throughout  our  Nation  a  more 
active  partic  pation  in  Federal  elections 
by  persons  quahfied  under  the  laws  of 
their  respective  States  and  will  assure 
that  their  ability  to  vote  will  not  be  de- 
pendent on  their  economic  status.  I  wish 
to  direct  your  attention  to  the  statement 
made  by  Senator  Holland  in  the  Senate 
on  Januray  28.  1960— Concression.\l 
Record,  volume  106,  part  2,  page  1511— 
one  of  the  Senators  sponsoring  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  29,  and  a  Senator  whose 
State  abolished  the  poll  tax  requirement 
in  1937.  He  cites  statistics  to  prove  that 
although  the  population  of  Florida  in- 
creased only  18  percent  in  the  period  be- 
tween 1935  and  1940,  the  number  of  per- 
sons voting  in  the  Democratic  primary  in 
1940  showed  an  increase  of  46  percent 
over  the  number  of  persons  who  voted  in 
such  primary  in  1936  before  the  poll  tax 
requirement  was  repealed.  This  is  first 
hand  infoi-mation  from  a  qualified  person 
concerning  his  own  State.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  poll  tax  requirement 
as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  is  an  evil 
which  must  be  stamped  out  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  this  House  by  its  re- 
sounding vote  of  approval  let  the  Ameri- 
can people  know  how  it  feels  about  this 
antiquated,  feudalistic  form  of  voting. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  States 
in  substance  existed  before  the  Central 
Government.  Our  Federal  Government 
is  a  creature  of  the  States.  The  power, 
insuring  the  effective  operation  of  each 
within  its  respective  sphere,  is  vested  in 
the  Constitution.  In  the  Constitution, 
powers  are  delegated  to  each  in  order 
to  maintain  a  division  and  proper  bal- 
ance, with  the  States  enjoying  as  in- 
herent those  powers  not  specifically  del- 
egated. The  States,  thus  ultimately  ilie 
people,  must  be  allowed  to  preserve  their 
constitutional  rights  and  powers,  both 
granted  and  residual. 

Since  the  States  have  been  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution  the  privilege  of  de- 
ciding upon  the  manner  and  method  of 
conducting  their  elections,  there  is  no 
need  for  this  amendment.  It  would  be 
an  imposition  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  presume  to  dictate  to  the  States 
how  they  must  operate  their  elections. 
This  coercion  of  the  States  by  its  own 
creation  is  a  direct  invasion  of  States 
rights. 

There  is  no  juctification  for  this 
amendment  as  only  five  States  now  re- 
tain the  poll  tax  as  a  requirement  for 
vote.  My  own  State  of  South  Carolina 
long  ago  did  away  with  the  poll  tax  as 
a  prerequisite  for  voting.  In  the  States 
that  do  require  poll  tax,  the  token  re- 
mittance ranges  frcm  $1  to  S2,  the  re- 
ceipts in  most  cases  being  used  for  edu- 
cation and  other  citizen  benefits.  Upon 
the  basis  of  this  evidence,  a  claim  of 
the  use  of  poll  tax  as  an  implement  of 
discrimination  is  invalid  and  not  worth 
consideration.  Tlie  adoption  cf  this 
amendment  would,  in  truth,  be  a  mani- 
festation of  the  power  highly  organized 
and  well -financed  pressure  groups  can 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  people  of  the 
United   States.     I    believe    each    State 
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should  be  free  to  make  this  decision  with 
regard  to  the  criteria  for  voting,  being 
governed  by  the  desires  of  its  citizens. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment 
■would  have  far-reaching  effects,  setting 
a  dangerous  precedent.  It  is  a  step  to- 
ward complete  Federal  control  of  elec- 
tions on  the  State  and  local  levels.  This 
IS  just  another  among  the  long  list  of 
incidents  of  the  continuing  centraliza- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  at  the 
e.xpense  of  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  ultimately  the  citizen. 

This  amendment  would  be  another 
weight  upon  one  side  of  the  already  un- 
equal balance  which  controls  the  con- 
stitutional division  of  power.  This  easy 
amendment  of  our  Constitution  would 
lead  to  further  encroachment  of  this  one 
division,  the  Federal  Government,  upon 
the  rights  included  m  the  realm  of  the 
other,  the  Slate  governments.  The  final 
burden  of  these  limitations  will  be  borne 
by  the  people. 

The  powerful  pressure  groups  ar.d 
minorities  forcing  this  unnecessary 
amendment  throuLjh  the  Conu;ress  will, 
with  iivS  adoption,  grov;  more  bold,  ar- 
rogant, and  demanding  They  cannot 
and  will  not  cea^e  their  agitation  until 
they  establish  a  dictatorship  over  the 
majority  or  until  representative  govern- 
ment IS  destroyed  and  elections  becomt.' 
a  Federal  fraud. 

The  Slates  and  the  people  at  the  local 
level  have  been  doing  a  magnificent  job 
in  this  field — they  need  to  be  compli- 
mented and  encouraged.  This  amend- 
ment is  not  needed.  It  is  a  reflection  on 
the  line  job  done  by  the  States.  It  is 
desperately  sought  by  the  pressure' 
groups  so  as  to  claim  for  themselves  and 
the  Federal  Governmeni  credit  for  some- 
thing that  has  already  been  done  by 
the  States  aiid  the  peopic.  This  amend- 
ment is  a  fraud  and  a  waste  of  the  time 
of  the  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gt-nilem.en  from  Colorado  has  expired:  all 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pa,ss  the  resolu- 
tion. Senate  Joint  Resolution  29? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
df'mand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The   question   was   taken:    and   th^re 
v.cre — yeas  294.  nays  86.  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1.  not  voting  54.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  202) 
YEAS— 294 


III. 


Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson. 

Anfuso 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

Auchlncloss 

Avery 

Ay  res 

Bailey 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Barrett 

Barry 

Bass.  Tenn. 

Bates 

Becker 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Belts 


Boggs 

Boland 

Bow 

Brademas 

Bray 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Broomfleld 

Brown 

Broyhill 

Bruce 

Buckley 

Burke,  Ky. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CahlU 

Carey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Oh  elf 


Chenoweth 

Chiperfleld 

Church 

Clancy 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Cook 

Corbett 

Corman 

Curtin 

Daddarlo 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derountan 

Derwinskl 

Diggs 

Dlngell 

Dole 


Doyle 

Dulskl 

Durno 

Dw^er 

Edmond.'-jn 

Fallon 

Farb.steln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Fenton 

Finnegan 

Fino 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Ford 

Frelingh  .lysen 

Fnedel 

Fulton 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gavin 

Giainio 

Gilbert 

Glenn 

Gonzalez 

Ooodling 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

dross 

Ciubser 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Ha'ev 

Halleck 

H  ilpern 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechler 

Hoeven 

Hoffman.  111. 

Holifielcl 

Holland 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Hull 

I.hord.  Mo. 

Inouye 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Md. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jonas 

Judd 

Karsteu 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.y. 

King.  Utah 

Kirwan 


AbMtt 

Abernethy 

Alexander 

Alford 

Alger 

Andrews 

Ashmore 

Battln 

Beck  worth 

Boermann 

Berry 

Bonner 

Boykin 

Bromwell 

Burleson 

Casey 

Colmcr 

Cooley 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Davis.  John  W. 

De\ine 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Elliott 

Everett 


Pa. 


Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kowfllski 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Lane 

Langen 

Lankford 

Lalta 

Lesinskl 

Llbonatl 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Loser 

McCulloch 

McDonough 

McFall 

Mclntlre 

McVey 

MacOregor 

Mack 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Main  lard 

Marshall 

Martin,  Mass 

Martin,  Nebr 

Mathlas 

May 

Meader 

Michel 

Miller,  Clem 

Miller. 

George  P. 
Miller.  N.Y. 
Milllken 
Mlnshall 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murphy 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nix 

Norblad 
Nygaard 
OBrlen.N.Y. 
OHara,  111. 
OHara.  Mich. 
O  Konskl 
Olsen 
Ocelli 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Pfost 
Phllbln 
Pike 
Pillion 
Plrnle 
Pofl 
Price 
Pucinskl 
Quie 

NAYS— 86 

Fisher 
Plynt 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Prazler 

Gary 

Gathlngs 

Goodell 

Grant 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Harris 

Harrison,  Va. 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hlestand 

Huddleston 

Johansen 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kilgore 

Landrum 

Lennon 

McSween 

Mahon 

Matthews 


Randall 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rlehlman 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Robison 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rutherford 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan.  NY. 

St.  George 

St.  Germain 

Santangelo 

Say  lor 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scranton 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sibal 

Slier 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taber 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thomas 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thornberry 

Toll 

Tollefson 

Tupper 

Udall,  Morris  K. 

Ullman 

Vanik 

Van  Zandt 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

Watts 

Weaver 

Wels 

Westland 

Whalley 

Wharton 

Whitener 

Wickersham 

Widnall 

Yates 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 

Zelenko 


Mills 

Murray 

Norrell 

Passman 

Patman 

Poage 

Purcell 

Rains 

Ray 

Reifel 

RUey 

Rivers.  &.C. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Roberts.  Tex. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rousselot 

Scott 

S?lden 

Short 

Sikes 

Smith.  Va. 

Stephens 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Trimble 

Tuck 


Van  Pelt  Whltten 

Vinson  Williams 

Waggonner  Willis 


W  instead 
Wright 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 

Reece 

NOT  VOTING— 54 


Adair 

Domlnlck 

Moorehead, 

Andersen, 

Donohue 

Ohio 

Minn. 

Dooley 

Morris 

Arends 

Ellsworth 

Morrison 

Baring 

Evlns 

O'Brien,  111. 

Bass.  N.H. 

Flndley 

Peterson 

Blatnlk 

Garland 

PUcher 

BUtch 

Granahan 

Powell 

Boiling 

Hall 

Saund 

Bolton 

Hebert 

Scherer 

Cannon 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Seely-Brown 

Coad 

Kearns 

Slsk 

Collier 

KUburn 

Smith,  Miss. 

Cramer 

Kltchln 

Stratton 

Cunningham 

McDowell 

Thompson,  La 

Curtis,  Mass. 

McMillan 

Utt 

Davis, 

Macdonald 

Wilson.  Calif. 

James  C. 

Mason 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Dav.-son 

Merrow 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Blatnlk  and  Mr.  Macdonald  for,  with 
Mr.  Hebert  against. 

Mr.  McDowell  and  Mr.  PUcher  for,  with 
Mr.  McMillan  against. 

Mr.  Baring  and  Mr.  Hall  for,  with  Mr. 
James  C.  Davis  against. 

Mr.  Powell  and  Mr.  Kilburn  for,  with  Mr. 
Thompson  of  Louisiana  against. 

Mr.  Dawson  and  Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois 
for,  with  Mrs.  Blltch  p gainst. 

Mrs.  Bolton  and  Mr.  Cramer  for,  with  Mrs. 
Reece  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Evlns  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  California. 
Mr.  Kltchln  with  Mr.  Arends. 
Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Collier. 
Mr.  Cannon  with  Mr.  Utt. 
Mr.  Saund  with  Mr.  Flndley. 
Mr.  Morris  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 
Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Dooley. 
Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Moorehead  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Peterson  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  Adair. 
Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Anders  n  of  Minne- 
sota. 

Mrs.  Granahan  with  Mr.  Scherer. 
Mr.  Boiling  with  Mr.  Seely-Brown. 
Mr.  Coad  with  Mr.  Domlnlck. 

Mrs.  REECE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Cramer]  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  IMrs.  Bolton  1.  If  they  were 
present,  they  would  have  voted  "yea." 
I  voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  rollcall  vote  was  being  taken  a  mo- 
ment ago  on  the  so-called  poll-tax 
amendment.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  29, 
I  was  called  momentarily  outside  the 
Chamber  on  urgent  business  affecting 
the  people  of  my  district.  Althouah  I 
was  well  aware  that  the  amendment, 
which  I  have  long  supported,  would  car- 
ry by  a  sizable  margin,  I  nevertheless 
desired  that  my  position  in  favor  of  it 
should  be  formally  recorded.  Had  I 
been  present  I  would  have  voted  an  em- 
phatic "aye." 
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Is    a    second    de- 
Mr-.  Speaker,  I  de- 
Mr.  Speaker, 


COMMUNICAITONS  SATELLITE  ACT 
OF   1962 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
susp)end  the  ru  es  and  agree  to  House 
Resolution  769. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  Tha;  immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  the  bill  H.R. 
11040,  with  the  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
be,  and  the  same  Is  hereby,  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table,  to  the  end  that  the  Senate 
amendment  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
agreed  to. 

The    SPEAK3R. 
manded? 

Mr.  SPRINGIlR. 
mand  a  second 

Mr  RYAN  of  New  York. 
I  demand  a  seco  id. 

The  SPEAKE^l.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  demanded  a  second. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  Mew  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  opposed 
to  the  bill' 

The  SPEAKI;r.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Springer!  opposed  to 
the  bill? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not  opposed  to  tlie  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr  Ryan]  opposed  to 
the  bill? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  Mew  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  opposed  t )  the  bill  and  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKE  \.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  8  mmutts. 

The  bill  now  l)efore  us  has  been  ham- 
mered out  through  extensive  legislative 
and  executive  action.  It  bears  the  im- 
primatur of  the  President  of  the  Umted 
States.  It  has  been  strongly  endorsed 
by  three  members  of  the  Cabinet — the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Attorney  General, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  as  well  as  by 
the  two  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment most  closdy  connected  with  space 
communication; — NASA  and  the  FCC. 
It  has  been  studied,  scrutinized  and  en- 
dorsed by  four  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  passec  this  House  on  May  3  by 
a  vote  of  354  to  9,  and  on  August  17  the 
Senate  confirmed  the  judgment  of  this 
body  by  an  almost  equally  overwhelming 
vote,  66  to  11.  Few  bills  come  before 
this  body  with  .such  endorsements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  2  of  this  year  I 
stood  in  the  wel  of  this  House  and  urged 
the  Members  tc  approve  the  communi- 
cations satellite  bill  which  our  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
had  reported.  We  had  a  good  bill.  It 
was  carefully  developed  by  the  commit- 
tee after  full  and  complete  hearings  and 
several  days  of  executive  sessions.  On 
the  following  day,  354  Members  of  this 
House  voted  in  :he  affirmative  and  only 
9  voted  in  the  ni-gative. 

Today,  almosi  3  months  later.  I  am 
standing  before  vou  again,  and  this  time 
asking  you  to  su]>port  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  communications  satellite 
bill,  HR  11040.  and  thus  send  it  to  the 
President  for  hii  signature. 


The  major  reason  why  I  am  a.sking 
you  today  to  agree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment is  veiT  simple  and  should  be  very 
persuasive — our  Nation  needs  this  legis- 
lation now  witliout  any  further  delay. 

When  we  came  before  you  3  months 
ago  I  said  that  I  thought  we  were  very 
fortunate  indeed  in  that  we  do  not  have 
to  depvend  on  the  Government  to  do  it 
all.  I  told  you  that  tins  bill  provides 
for  a  new  type  of  organization  which  was 
specifically  designed  to  meet  specific 
needs.  I  told  you  that  our  committee 
felt — and  the  President  so  recom- 
mended— that  a  private,  profitmaking 
corporation  with  Government  coopera- 
tion and  subject  to  Government  regula- 
tion to  the  extent  necessary  was  the  most 
appropriate  way  in  which  this  most  im- 
portant program  could  be  gotten  under- 
way expeditiously. 

Tills  House  supported  our  committee's 
judgment  overwhelmingly  and  the  other 
body  did  likewise.  President  Kennedy 
has  advised  me  that  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  11040  is  completely  satis- 
factory to  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  deeds,  however,  always 
speaker  louder  than  words.  Since  the 
House  voted  overwhelmingly  to  support 
this  legislation  which  provides  for  a 
private,  profitmaking  communications 
satellite  corporation,  another  private, 
profitmaking  communications  corpora- 
tion— the  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
grai*  Co. — with  the  cooperation  of 
NASA,  launched  Telstar.  Experimental 
Telstar  is  living  proof  that  in  this  Na- 
tion we  are  fortunate  in  that  important 
programs  can  be  entrusted  to  private 
industry,  and  that  we  need  not  concen- 
trate all  of  such  programs  in  the  hands 
of  an  all-powerful  Federal  Grovernment. 

This  principle — that  we  can  well  afford 
to  decentralize  the  planning  and  execu- 
tion of  a  program  of  this  nature  which  is 
important  to  this  Nation's  welfare  and 
security — this  principle.  I  say.  is  basic  to 
this  legislation.  This  p!!nc:ple  has  been 
fought  hard  by  a  few  persons — well  in- 
tended, perhaps — who  apparently  do  not 
have  faith  in  private  enterpri'^e  and  who 
believe  that  this  program  should  be 
carried  on  by  the  Government  alone. 

I  say  to  you  that  we  can  and  must  have 
faith  in  decentralization  and  coopera- 
tion which  are  essential  to  our  private 
enterprise  system  and  to  our  democratic 
way  of  life.  If  we  lose  faith  in  these 
fundamental  orinciples  and  pay  only  lip- 
service  to  them,  then  we  shall  be  ill- 
equipped  to  compete  successfully  with 
other  nations  who  insist  on  concentrat- 
ing all  planning  and  execution  of  vital 
programs  in  the  hands  of  their  gov- 
ernments. 

From  the  beginning.  President  Ken- 
nedy, and  before  him.  President  Eisen- 
hower, sought  to  have  the  communica- 
tions satellite  program  carried  on  by 
private  enterprise  with  the  cooperation 
and,  to  the  extent  necessary,  under  the 
supervision  of  our  Government. 

The  FCC  at  first  recommended  that 
the  private  corporation  to  be  established 
should  be  nonproiit  and  should  be  owned 
100  percent  by  international  communica- 
tions carriers.  The  hardware  manufac- 
turers   and    domestic    communications 


carriers  fought  tliat  plan  because  it  ex- 
cluded them  from  sharing  in  the  control 
of  the  corporation. 

Then.  President  Kennedy  recom- 
mended that  the  private  corporation  to 
be  created  should  be  profitmaking  and 
should  be  controlled  primarily  by  those 
stockholders  who  are  willing  to  put  their 
money  into  the  new  venture. 

After  extensive  hearings,  our  commit- 
tee felt  that  there  was  merit  in  both  pro- 
posals, and  that  the  control  of  the  new 
corporation  should  be  shared  by  new 
investors  and  existing  carriers.  That  is 
the  fundamental  idea  on  which  H.R. 
11040  is  based.  That  idea  has  been  re- 
tained, unchanged  in  the  amendment  to 
the  bill  which  passed  the  other  body. 

Now,  the  amendment  makes  numerous 
small  changes  in  the  bill  pa.ssed  by  the 
House.  I  am  holding  in  my  hand  a  de- 
tailed analysis  which  our  committee 
staff  prepared  at  my  request  showing  in 
detail  the  changes  which  the  other  body 
made  in  the  House  bill.  There  is  also 
available  t<5  the  membership  a  com- 
mittee print  which  shows  word-by-word 
the  changes  which  the  other  body  made 
in  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  these  changes 
could  be  discussed  and  debated  at  length 
if  time  would  E>ermit.  The  outstanding 
fact,  however,  is  that  the  other  body  left 
intact  the  principal  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  the  House  supported  on  May  3 
with  only  nine  dissenting  votes. 

We  could  go  on  for  months  to  dot  the 
"i's"  and  cross  the  "t's"  in  this  legislation, 
and  perhaps  improve  on  it.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  are  several  provisions 
which  the  other  body  modified  which  I 
personally  thought  were  far  superior  in 
the  form  in  which  they  passed  the  House. 
However,  such  improvements  as  could  be 
made  would  go  to  details  of  the  bill  and 
not  to  the  basic  pattern  on  which  this 
legislation  is  designed.  That  pattern  is, 
and  I  repeat,  that  we  do  not  want  to  cen- 
tralize all  important  programs  in  an  all- 
powerful  Federal  Government,  but  that 
we  have  faith  in  letting  private  industry 
carry  on  important  programs  with  the 
cooperation  of  our  Government  and, 
where  necessary,  subject  to  Government 
supervision. 

Time  is  running  out  and  in  my  judg- 
ment further  delay  will  hurt  the  pro- 
gram. The  enactment  of  this  legislation 
is  only  a  first  step  and,  as  actual  experi- 
ence is  accumulated,  changes  can  be 
made  by  subsequent  Congresses.  There- 
fore, I  am  asking  the  Members  of  the 
House  today,  not  to  delay  this  legislation 
any  further  and  to  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  11040. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  following  my  remarks  there  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  an  analysis  of  the 
principal  differences  between  H.R.  11040 
as  passed  by  the  House  and  as  passed  by 
the  Senate,  and  a  more  detailed  sum- 
mai-y  attached  thereto  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
for  the  benefit  of  industry  and  for  all 
concerned  tliroughout  this  Nation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Peinctpal  Dutzrences  Between  H.R.  11040 

A3  Passed  by  the  House  and  the  Senate 

(A  more  detailed   siimmary  is  attached 

hereto^ 

1.  Senate  bill  contains  more  specific  lan- 
guage than  House  bill  relating  to  domestic 
communication  services. 

2.  House  bill  requires  FCC  to  Insure  efTec- 
tive  competition  In  procurement  of  equip- 
ment by  corporation.  Senate  bill  requires 
FCC  to  insure  effective  competition  in  pro- 
curement of  equipment  for  sate:llte  system 
and  terminal  stations  by  corporation  and 
communications  common  carriers.  Also,  re- 
quires Ccmmlssion  to  coi.sult  with  Small 
Business  Administration  to  Insure  that  small 
business  concerns  are  given  an  equitable 
opportunity  to  share  In  procurcmert  pro- 
gram. 

3.  House  bin  grants  to  FCC  power  to  re- 
quire establishment  of  commercial  commii- 
nlcatlon  by  satellite  to  foreign  countries. 
Senate  bill  contains  In  addition  similar  re- 
quirement for  the  establishment  of  satellite 
terminal  stations  in  foreign  countries. 

4.  House  bill  requires  FCC  to  Insure  com- 
patibility and  interconnections  between  sat- 
ellite system  and  terminal  stations.  Senate 
bill  contains  in  addition  similar  provision 
with  regard  to  compatibility  and  intercon- 
nections among   terminal  statioi'.s. 

5  House  bill  directs  FCC  m  determining 
public  interest  to  encourage  con.'^tructlon 
and  operation  of  termlnul  stations  by  com- 
munications common  carriers  whenever  not 
Inconsistent  with  policies  of  this  act.  Sen- 
ate bill  requires  the  FCC  in  determining 
public  Interest  to  authorize  construction  and 
operation  of  terminal  stations  by  commu- 
nications common  carriers  or  the  corporation 
without  preference  to  either. 

6,  Senate  bill  grants  to  FCC  power  to  ap- 
prove financing,  to  approve  any  substantial 
additions  to  the  satellite  system  or  to  ter- 
minal stations,  to  require  additions  to  the 
system  or  stations  where  they  would  serve 
the  public  Interest,  and  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  act.  House  bill 
docs  not  contain  com.parab'.e  provisions. 

7  Senate  bill  adds  requirement  that  In- 
corporators be  appointed  by  and  with  tlie 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate:  and  elim- 
inates provision  dlsquallfyliig  incorporators 
to  serve  as  directors  of  corporation 

8.  Senate  bill  eliminates  provision  pro- 
rating number  of  directors  which  may  be 
elected  by  comm.u:iications  common  carriers 
depending  on  percentage  of  voting  stock  of 
corporation  owned  by  communication  com- 
mon carriers  (Th.us  common  carriers  may 
elect  six  directors  regardless  of  percentage  of 
voting  stock  owned  by  them  i 

9.  House  bill  reserves  for  purchase  by  .  u- 
thorized  communications  common  carriers  50 
percent  of  the  stock  offered  by  the  corpora- 
tion. Senate  bill  reserves  for  purchase  by 
such  carriers  50  percent  of  the  stock  author- 
ized for  Issuance  by  the  corporation. 

10.  House  bill  silent  on  whether  or  not 
voting  stock  of  corporation  shall  be  eligible 
for  Inclurlon  In  the  carriers'  rate  base.  Sen- 
ate bill  provides  th..t  voting  stock  of  cor- 
poration shall  not  be  e.igib'.e  for  Inclusion 
In  carriers'  rate  base. 

11  H-^use  bill  contains  pr^-ivlslon  which 
makes  t!ie  right  of  stockliolders  to  inspect 
the  bix-iks  of  the  corporation  stibject  "to  such 
regulations  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe 
In  the  interest  of  national  security."  Senate 
bill  eliminates  this  provision. 

12.  House  bill  provides  that  corpjrat»on 
may  operate  commercial  communlcat  ioti 
satellite  systems.  Senate  bill  pro'.ides  that 
corporation  may  cpcrate  "a  commTTclal  com- 
munication system  " 

13.  House  bill  provides  that  corporation 
shall  be  subject  to  FCC  regulation  as  com- 
mon carrier  under  provisions  of  Communi- 
cations Act.  Senate  bill  In  addition  pro- 
vides that  the  provision  of  terminal  station 
fuclllties  shall  be  subject  to  FCC  regulation 


as  a  common  carrier  activity  fully  subject  to 
the  Communications  Act. 

14.  House  bill  provides  for  relmbiu-sement 
by  corporation  for  all  costs  incurred  by  State 
Department  In  assisting  corporation  In  In- 
ternational negotiations.  Senate  bill  omits 
this  provision. 

15.  Sen.ite  bill  Imiposes  duty  on  corpora- 
tion and  communications  common  carriers 
to  comply  with  provisions  of  this  act  and 
regulations  promulgated  theretxnder.  House 
bill  does  not  contain  comparable  provision. 

16.  Senate  bill  requires  FCC  to  report  to 
Congress  on  anticompetitive  practices,  need 
for  additional  legislation,  and  evaluation  of 
corporation's  capital  structure  to  assure  most 
efflcient  and  economical  operatioii  of  cor- 
poration House  bill  does  not  contain  com- 
parable provision. 


SUMM.M-iV      OF      DlfFERENCES      BETWEEN      H.R. 

llOiO   AS  Passed  by    the  House  and  the 
Sen.vte 

declaration  of  polict 

Section  102 fb)  :  This  subsection  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  states  that  expanded  tele- 
communications services  are  to  be  made 
available  as  promptly  as  possible.  As  passed 
by  the  House,  the  subsection  is  limited  to 
international  communication  services.  In 
other  words,  the  Senate  language  Includes 
both  international  and  national  telecom- 
m-anication  services.     (See  also  sec.  102(d).) 

Section  102(c):  This  subsection  provides 
that  the  satellite  corporation  shall  be  so  or- 
ganized and  operated  as  to  maintain  and 
strengtlien  competition  in  the  provision  of 
communications  services  to  the  public.  The 
Senate  added  a  provision  that  the  activities 
oi  the  corporation  and  of  the  persons  ^  com- 
pai^aes  participating  In  the  ownership  of  the 
corporation  shall  be  consistent  with  the  Fed- 
eral antitrust  laws. 

Section  102(d)  :  As  passed  by  the  House, 
this  subsection  provides  that  the  Congress 
reserves  to  Itself  the  right  to  provide  for  ad- 
ditional commuiiicatlons  satellite  systems  if 
required  to  meet  unique  governmental  needs 
or  if  required  in  the  national  interest.  The 
Senate  added  a  provision  that  it  Is  not  the 
Intent  of  Congress  by  this  act  to  preclude 
the  use  of  the  communications  satellite  sys- 
tem for  domestic  communication  services 
where  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  Conforming  changes  were  made  by  the 
Senate    la   several    sections   of    the    bill. 

DEFINITIONS 

Section  103i2i  •  As  passed  by  the  House, 
this  paragraph  defines  the  term  "satellite 
terminal  station"  as  a  "complex  of  commu- 
nication equipment  located  on  the  earth's 
surface  which  receives  from  or  transmits  to 
terrestial  communication  systems  for  relay 
via  communications  satellites."  As  passed 
by  the  Senate,  the  term  is  defined  as  a  "com- 
plex of  communication  equipment  located 
on  the  earth  surface,  operationally  con- 
nected with  one  or  more  terrestial  commun- 
ication systems,  and  capable  of  transmitting 
telecommunications  to  or  receiving  telecom- 
munications from  a  comniunlcatlons  satel- 
lite system." 

Section  103(7):  As  passed  by  the  House, 
this  paragraph  provides  that  the  term  "com- 
munications common  carrier'"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  the  term  "common  carrier"  has 
when  used  in  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934,  as  amended.  The  Senate  added  a  pro- 
vision that  the  term  "in  addition  includes. 
but  only  for  purposes  of  sections  303  and 
304,  any  individual,  partnership,  association. 
Joint-stock  company,  trust,  corporation,  or 
other  entity  which  owns  or  controls,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  or  Is  under  direct  or 
Indirect  common  control  with,  any  such 
carrier."  (Section  303  relates  to  the  elec- 
tion by  carriers  of  directors  of  the  satellite 
corporations,  and  section  304  to  ownership 
by  carriers  of  voting  stock  In  the  satellite 
corporation.)  J 


president's   responsibilities   AND   POWERS 

Section  201(a)(1):  As  passed  by  the 
House,  this  paragraph  provides  that  the 
President  shall  aid  in  the  development  of  a 
national  communication  satellite  program. 
As  passed  by  the  Senate,  this  paragraph  pro- 
vides that  the  President  shall  aid  m  the 
planning  and  development  of  such  program. 

Section  201(a)  (6)  :  As  passed  by  the  House, 
this  paragraph  requires  the  President  to  take 
all  necessary  steps  to  insure  the  availability 
and  utilization  of  the  communications  satel- 
lite system  for  general  governmental  pur- 
poses except  where  a  separate  system  is  re- 
quired to  meet  unique  governmental  needs. 
As  passed  by  the  Senate,  this  paragraph  re- 
quires the  President  to  take  all  necpEsary 
steps  to  Insure  such  availability  and  utiliza- 
tion except  where  a  separate  system  Is  re- 
quired to  meet  unique  governmental  needs 
or  is  otherwise  required  In  the  natlorval  In- 
terest. 

NASA's  responsibilities   akd  powers 

Section  201(b)  (2)  :  As  passed  by  the  House, 
this  paragraph  provides  that  NASA  shall  "co- 
ordinate Its  research  and  development  pro- 
gram In  space  communications  with  the  re- 
search and  development  program  of  the 
corporation."  As  passed  by  the  Senate,  this 
paragraph  provides  that  NASA  shall  "co- 
operate with  the  corporation  In  research  and 
development  to  the  extent  deemed  appropri- 
ate by  the  [National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration]    in  the  public  Interest." 

Fee's   responsibilities    and   powers 

Section  201(c)  (1)  :  As  passed  by  the  House, 
th.s  paragraph  provides  that  the  FCC  shall 
"insure  effective  competition  in  the  pro- 
cvirement  by  the  corporation  of  apparatus, 
equipment,  and  services,  and,  to  this  end, 
shall  prescribe  appropriate  rules  and  regula- 
tions." As  passed  by  the  Senate,  this  para- 
graph provides  that  the  FCC  shall  "(1)  in- 
sure effective  competition,  Including  the  use 
of  competitive  bidding  where  appropriate. 
In  the  procurement  by  the  corporation  and 
communications  common  carriers  of  ap- 
paratus, equipment,  and  services  required 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  the 
communications  satellite  system  and  satellite 
terminal  stations;  and  the  Commission  shall 
consult  with  the  Small  Buslne-s  Administra- 
tion and  solicit  Its  recommendations  on 
measures  and  procedures  which  will  insure 
that  small  business  concerns  are  given  an 
equitable  opportunity  to  share  in  the  pro- 
curement program  of  the  corpcratlon  for 
property  and  services.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  research,  development,  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  and  repair." 

Section  201(c)  (2)  :  As  passed  by  the  House, 
this  paragraph  provides  that  the  FCC  shall 
"Insure  that  all  present  and  future  autiior- 
Ized  carriers  shall  have  nondiscriminatory 
U£e  of,  and  equitable  access  to,  the  communi- 
cations satellite  system  on  Ju=t  and  reason- 
able terms  and  conditions,  and  regulate  the 
manner  In  which  available  facilities  of  the 
system  are  allocated   among  users  thereof. " 

As  passed  by  the  Senate,  this  paragraph 
provides  that  the  FCC  shall  "Insure  that  all 
present  and  future  authorized  carriers  shall 
have  nondiscriminatory  use  of,  and  equitable 
access  to,  the  communications  satellite  sys- 
tem and  satellite  terminal  stations  under 
just  and  reasonable  charges,  classifications, 
practices,  regulations,  and  other  terms  and 
conditions,  and  regulate  the  manner  in  which 
available  facilities  of  the  system  and  st.itions 
are  allocated  among  users."  (Ltmguage 
added  by  the  Senate  underscored  >  (In  ef- 
fect, the  Senate  transferred  to  this  para- 
graph language  relating  to  terminal  stations 
which  may  be  found  in  section  201(c)  (7)  In 
the  bin  as  passed  by  the  House. ) 

Section  201(c)  (3)  :  This  paragraph  relates 
to  FCC  proceedings  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
quiring the  establishment  In  the  national 
interest  of  commercial  communication  by 
means  of  the  communication  satellite  sys- 
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tern  to  a  particular  foreign  point  The  Sen- 
ate added  following  the  word  'by  means  of 
the  communications  satellite  system  "  the 
words  "and  satellite  terminal  stations  " 

Section  201(c)  (4)  ;  As  passed  hy  the  House, 
this  paragraph  provides  that  the  FCC  shall 
insure  that  facilities  of  the  communications 
satellite  system  are  technically  compatible 
and  Interconnected  operationally  with  sat- 
ellite terminal  stations.  As  passed  by  the 
Senate,  this  paragraph  also  provides  that  the 
FCC  shall  Insure  that  satellite  terminal  sta- 
tions are  compatible  and  Interconnected  with 
each  other. 

Section  20Hc)  (7)  :  As  passed  by  the  House, 
this  paragraph  provides  that  the  FCC  shall 
"grant  a  license  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  each  satellite  terminal  station, 
either  to  the  corporation  or  to  one  or  more 
authorized  carriers  or  to  the  corporation  and 
one  or  more  such  carriers  jointly,  as  will  best 
serve  the  public  Interest,  convenience,  and 
necessity."  As  passed  by  the  House,  this 
paragraph  also  provides  that  "in  determin- 
ing the  public  interest,  convenience,  and 
necessity  the  Commission  shall  encourage 
the  construction  and  operation  of  such  sta- 
tions by  communications  common  carriers 
wherever.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Com.mls- 
slon,  such  construction  and  operation  are 
not  Inconsistent  with  the  policies  of  this 
Act."  As  modified  by  the  Senate,  this  pro- 
vision would  require  the  Commission  In  de- 
termining the  public  interest  to  "authorize 
the  construction  and  operation  of  such  sta- 
tions by  communications  common  carriers  or 
the  corporation,  without  preference  to 
either." 

Section  201(c)(8):  This  is  a  new  para- 
graph added  by  the  Senate.  This  paragraph 
requires  Commission  authorization  for  the 
corporation  to  issue  any  shares  of  capital 
stock  (except  the  Initial  Issue  of  voting 
stock),  to  borrow  moneys,  or  to  assume  any 
obligation  in  respect  of  the  securities  of  any 
other  person.  Such  authorization  is  to  be 
given  upon  a  finding  that  such  action  by 
the  corporation  Is  compatible  with  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  is  necessary  or  appropriate 
for,  or  consistent  with,  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses and  objectives  of  the  act  by  the  cor- 
poration. 

Section  201(c)(9):  This  Is  a  new  para- 
graph added  by  the  Senate.  This  paragraph 
gives  the  Commission  responsibility  for  in- 
suring that  no  substantial  additions  are  made 
to  the  facilities  of  the  system  or  satellite 
terminal  stations  unless  such  additions  are 
found  by  the  Commission  to  be  required  by 
the  public  Interest. 

Section  201(c)  (10):  This  is  a  new  para- 
graph added  by  the  Senate.  This  paragraph 
empowers  the  Commission  in  accordance 
with  the  procedural  requirements  of  section 
214  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  to 
require  that  additions  be  made  by  the  cor- 
poration or  by  carriers  with  respect  to  fa- 
cilities of  the  system  or  satellite  terminal 
stations  where  It  find  that  such  additions 
would  serve  the  public  Interest. 

Section  201(c)  (11):  This  is  a  new  para- 
graph added  by  the  Senate.  This  paragraph 
gives  the  Commission  authority  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  this  act, 

SATELLITF    CORPORATION ORGANIZ.ATION 

Section  302:  The  House  passed  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  President  shall  designate  in- 
corporators. As  passed  by  the  Senate  this 
provision  provides  that  the  President  shall 
appoint  Incorporators,  by  aiid  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate  The  Senate 
eliminated  a  provision  contained  in  the 
House  bill  which  provided  that  no  incor- 
porator shall  be  elected  to  the  Ixiard  of 
directors  which  first  succeeds  such  incor- 
porators as  the  board  of  directors  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

satellite    corporation — DIRECTORS   AND 

omcER.s 
Section  303(a)  :    As  passed   by  the  House 
this  section  provides  that  three  members  of 


the  board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  for  a  term  of  3  years  The  Sen- 
ate modified  this  provision  by  adding  after 
the  words  "three  years"  the  folh-i'.viiig  new 
language:  "or  until  their  .successors  have 
been  appointed  and  qualified,  except  that 
the  first  three  members  of  the  board  so 
appointed  shall  continue  in  oflQce  for  t<?rms 
of  one,  two.  and  three  years,  respectively,  and 
any  member  so  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  unexpired 
term  of  the  director  whom  he  succeeds." 

As  passed  by  the  House  this  subsection 
contains  provisions  which  specified  that  if 
the  communications  common  carriers  own 
"in  the  aggregate  not  exceeding  15  per  cen- 
tum of  the  outstanding  voting  stock  of  the 
corpyoration;  they  shall  elect  one  member; 
If  they  own  In  the  aggregate  In  excess  of  15 
per  centum  but  not  exceeding  25  per  cen- 
tum, two  members;  If  they  ow-n  In  the  agree- 
gate  In  excess  of  25  per  centum  but  not  ex- 
ceeding 35  per  centum,  three  members;  if 
they  own  In  the  aggregate  In  excess  of  35 
per  centum  but  not  exceeding  40  per  centum, 
four  members:  If  they  own  In  the  aggregate 
In  excess  of  40  per  centum  but  not  exceed- 
ing 45  per  centum,  five  members:  and  If 
they  own  In  the  aggregate  In  excess  of  45 
per  centum,  six  members." 

The  Senate  passed  bill  eliminates  the  pro- 
rating provisions  and  provides  that  six  mem- 
bers of  the  board  shall  be  elected  annually 
by  those  stockholders  who  are  communica- 
tions common  carriers  (The  other  six  to  be 
elected  annually  by  the  other  stockholders 
of   the  corporation.) 

satellite     CORPOR.ATTON — FINANCING 

Section  304(a»:  As  passed  by  the  House, 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  relating  to 
price  and  distribution  of  the  Initial  stock 
offering  apply  to  the  shares  of  stock  initially 
Issued.  As  passed  by  the  Senate,  these  pro- 
visions apply  to  the  shares  of  stock  initially 
offered. 

Section  304 ( b)  ( 1 )  :  As  passed  by  the  House 
the  term  "authorized  carrier"  Is  defined  as 
"a  communications  common  carrier  au- 
thorized by  the  Commission  to  own  shares 
of  stock  in  the  corporation."  As  passed  by 
the  Senate,  this  definition  has  been  modified 
as  meaning  ""the  communications  common 
carrier  which  is  specifically  authorized  or 
which  Is  a  member  of  a  class  of  carriers  au- 
thoriaied  by  the  Commission  to  own  shares 
of  stock  In  the  corporation  upon  a  finding 
that  such  ownership  will  be  consistent  with 
the  public  Interest,  convenience  and 
necessity." 

Section  304(c):  As  passed  by  the  House 
this  subsection  provides  that  the  corporation 
Is  authorized  to  Issue  nonvoting  securities, 
bonds,  debentures  and  other  certificates  of 
Indebtedness  as  It  may  determine.  The  sub- 
section further  provides  that  such  nonvot- 
ing securities,  etc.  as  a  communications  com- 
mon carrier  may  own  shall  be  eligible  for 
inclusion  In  the  rate  biise  of  the  carrier  to 
the  extent  allowed  by  the  Commission.  The 
Senate  added  the  following  provLslon:  "The 
voting  stock  of  the  corporation  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  inclusion  In  the  rate  base  of  the 
carrier." 

Section  304(e):  As  passed  by  the  House 
this  subsection  contains  a  provision  which 
makes  the  right  of  stockholders  to  Inspect 
the  books  of  the  corporation  subject  ""to  such 
regulations  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe 
in  the  Interest  of  national  security."  The 
Senate  passed  bill  eliminates  this  clause. 

Section  304(f):  As  passed  by  the  House 
this  subsection  reads  as  follows  "'Upon  ap- 
plication to  the  Commission  by  any  com- 
munications common  carrier  and  upon  a 
finding  by  the  Commission  after  notice  and 
hearing  that  the  public  interest  and  the 
purposes  of  this  act  will  be  advanced  thereby, 
the  Commission  may  compel  any  authorized 
carrier  which  owns  shares  of  stock  in  the 
corporation  to  sell  to  the  applicant  a  num- 


ber ^if  .-hares  determined  by  the 
Uj>  be  reasonable  in  the  light  of  tba  BBtl' 
mated  proportionate  use  of  the  corpora- 
tion"s  facilities  by  the  applicant  and  other 
factors  consonant  for  the  purposes  of  this 
act  at  a  price  determined  by  the  Commission 
to  be  fair  and  reasonable." 

As  passed  by  the  Senate  this  subsection 
has  been  modified  to  read  as  follows:  ""Upon 
application  to  the  Commission  by  any  au- 
thorized carrier  and  after  notice  and  hearing, 
the  Commission  may  compel  any  other  au- 
thorized carrier  which  owns  stock  in  the  cor- 
poration to  transfer  to  the  applicant,  for  a 
fair  and  reasonable  consideration,  a  number 
of  such  shares  as  the  Commission  deter- 
mines will  advance  the  public  interest  and 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  In  its  determins- 
tlon  with  respect  to  ownership  of  shares  of 
stock  In  the  corporation,  the  Commission, 
whenever  consistent  with  the  public  Inter- 
est, shall  promote  the  widest  possible  dis- 
tribution of  stock  among  the  authorized 
carriers." 

satellite  corporation — powers 

Section  305(a)  (1)  :  As  passed  by  the  House 
this  paragraph  provides,  among  others,  that 
the  corporation  is  authorized  to  operate 
"commercial  communications  satellite  sys- 
tems." The  Senate-passed  bill  substitutes 
"a  commercial  communications  satellite  sys- 
tem" (singular) . 

APPLICABrLITT  OF  COMMUNICATIONS  ACT  OF  1934 

Section  401 :  This  section  provides  that  the 
corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  common 
carrier  within  the  meaning  of  section  3(h)  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended, 
and  as  such  shall  be  fully  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  title  II  and  title  III  of  that 
act.  The  Senate  passed  bill  adds  the  fol- 
lowing provision:  "The  provision  of  satellite 
terminal  station  facilities  by  one  communi- 
cations common  carrier  to  one  or  more  other 
communications  common  carriers  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  common  carrier  activity  fully 
subject  to  the  Communications  Act.  When- 
ever the  application  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  Inconsistent  with  the  applica- 
tions of  the  provisions  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act,  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
govern."' 

FOREIGN  NEGOTIATIONS 

Section  402:  As  passed  by  the  House  this 
section  contains  a  provision  to  the  effect  that 
the  State  Department  shall  be  reimbursed  by 
the  corporation  for  all  costs,  including  sal- 
aries. Incurred  by  the  Department  In  assist- 
ing the  corporation  in  negotiating  with  in- 
ternational or  foreign  entitles.  The  Senate 
passed  bill  omits  this  provision. 

SANCTIONS 

Section  403(a):  As  passed  by  the  House, 
this  section  confers  jurisdiction  upon  cer- 
tain district  courts  to  grant  appropriate 
equitable  relief  to  prevent  or  terminate  cer- 
tain conduct  or  threatened  conduct.  As 
passed  by  the  Senate,  such  jurisdiction  would 
be  conferred  except  £is  otherwise  prohibited 
by  law  "' 

Section  403(c):  The  Senate  passed  bill 
adds  a  new  subsection  to  section  403  which 
provides  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  cor- 
poration and  all  communications  common 
carriers  to  comply,  insofar  as  applicable,  with 
all  provisions  of  this  act  and  all  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  thereunder. 

REPORTS   TO  CONGRESS 

Section  404(c)  :  The  Senate  passed  bill 
adds  to  this  section  a  new  subsection  (c» 
which  provides  that  "the  Commission  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress,  annually  and  at 
such  other  times  as  it  deems  desirable,  (I) 
a  report  of  Its  activities  anci  actions  on 
anticompetitive  practices  as  they  apply  to 
the  communications  satellite  programs;  (11) 
an  evaluation  of  such  activities  and  actions 
taken  by  it  within  the  scop>e  of  its  authority 
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with  a  view  to  recommending  such  addi- 
tional legislation  which  the  Commission  may 
consider  necessary  In  the  public  interest; 
and  I  Hi  I  an  evaluation  of  the  capital  struc- 
ture of  the  corporation  so  as  to  assure  the 
Congress  that  such  structure  Is  consistent 
with  the  most  efficient  and  economical  op- 
eration of  the  corporation." 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California   I  Mr.  Roosevelt!, 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
admit  error  is  neitl-icr  easy  nor  pleasant. 
I  voted  for  H.R.  11040  when  It  passed 
the  House,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  we  are  not  today  debating  H.R. 
11040.  We  are  in  essence  debating  the 
Senate  bill. 

I  sat  here,  as  many  of  you  did.  throu.ah 
the  previous  debate  on  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  We  heard  a  great 
deal  about  bypassing  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, about  the  necessity  for  bringing  up 
bills  under  suspension. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here,  in  connection  with 
one  of  the  most  important  bills  that 
will  affect  our  country  we  are  again  lim- 
ited to  40  minutes,  and  we  are  prohibited 
from  offering  any  kind  of  amendments. 

On  top  of  that,  the  normal  procedure 
in  a  bill  of  this  kind,  where  the  House 
lias  passed  one  version  and  the  Senate 
another,  is  to  go  to  conference  where  at 
least  the  difTerences  between  the  two 
Houses  can  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  conferees  and  then,  if  necessary, 
debated  by  either  House.  Here,  on  one 
of  the  mo.=;t  important  measures  of  this 
or  any  session,  we  bypass  this  procedure. 
Why?  Simply  because  everybody  wants 
to  go  home  and  we  are  afraid  there  may 
be  a  filibuster  in  the  other  body. 

So  we  hurry  to  do  this  thing.  If  this 
were  a  question  of  something  going 
through  to  throw  the  country  Into  an 
economic  depression  or  whether  some 
horrible  thing  would  happen  if  we  did 
not  get  it  out  of  this  Congress,  perhaps 
that  would  be  justified. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  that  distinguished  gentleman  from 
NASA.  Dr.  Hugh  L.  Dryden,  has  testified 
it  will  be  3  to  5  years  before  most  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  can  go  into  prac- 
tice. What  is  the  hurry,  then?  Where 
do  we  suddenly  get  this  tremendous  ur- 
gency that  we  must  do  this  under  an 
extraordinary  procedure?  I  do  not  im- 
derstand  it,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Therefore.  I  would  like  to  point  out  a 
few  of  the  difTerences  between  the  two 
Houses.  For  instance,  in  the  bill  of  the 
other  body,  they  have  eliminated  the 
provision  prorating  the  number  of  di- 
rectors that  may  be  elected  by  communi- 
cation common  carriers  depending  upon 
the  percentage  of  voting  stock  of  the 
corporation  owned  by  the  communica- 
tion common  earner.  What  this  mean.s 
is  that  the  common  carrier  may  elect 
six  directors,  regardless  of  the  percent- 
•  age  of  voting  stock  owned  by  them.  I 
'  am  sure  tliat  the  able  and  distinguished 
Rentlcman  from  Arkansas,  chairman  of 
the  committee,  thought  highly  of  that 
provision  when  he  put  it  in  the  House 
bill.  Yet  Ue  is  willing  to  eliminate  that 
now.  it  having  been  eliminated  by  the 
other  body.  Why?  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  fundamental  things 
winch  has  to  do  with  protecting  the  in- 


terests of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Yet  we  in  the  House  are  asked  to  give 
that  up  and  pass  it  by. 

There  are  many  other  provisions.  For 
instance,  one  of  them  in  our  bill  which 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
originally  provided  for  reimbursement  by 
the  corporation  that  is  set  up  in  the  bill 
for  all  costs  incurred  by  the  State  De- 
partment in  assisting  the  corporation  in 
inteniational  negotiations.  But  the 
other  body  took  it  out.  All  of  a  sudden 
the  State  Department  is  going  to  have  to 
pay  for  the  work  that  it  does  for  this 
private  corporation.  I  do  not  under- 
stand that.  I  do  not  believe  that  those 
of  you  who  are  so  interested  in  fiscal 
responsibility  can  understand  It.  It 
should  be  a  matter  which  should  have 
come  before  a  conference  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  debate  in  the  other 
body  and  the  detailed  criticisms  of  the 
bill  by  such  people  and  organizations  as 
former  President  Harry  Truman,  many 
iiidividual  unions,  and  the  AFL-CIO, 
distinguished  experts  like  Benjamin 
Cohen  and  others,  all  these  have  brought 
to  light  much  of  what  was  not  available 
to  the  Members  of  this  House  at  the 
time  we  passed  the  bill  3  months  ago. 

So  I  must  say,  Mr,  Speaker,  that  while 
it  is  hard  to  admit  it,  I  must  admit  that 
I  believe  I  was  in  error  in  originally  vot- 
ing for  this  bill.  But  I  would  not  com- 
pound it  now  by  voting  for  a  procedure 
which  violates  every  proper  ethic,  vio- 
lates the  tradition  of  going  to  conference, 
and  sets  up  something,  such  as  this,  be- 
cause somewhere  there  is  a  hidden  pres- 
sure that  we  get  this  thing  done  at  this 
time. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some 
matters  of  fundamental  importance  to 
consider.  In  the  first  place,  no  global 
satellite  system  will  be  possible  without 
r.umerou?  and  complex  international 
negotiations  which  will  seriously  affect 
our  foreign  policy.  Such  negotiations 
should  be  handled  by  the  one  interest 
which  is  motivated  solely  by  considera- 
tions of  :.he  overall  national  good — the 
President  and  his  arm,  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Instead,  S,  402,  the  bill  before 
us  draws  an  artificial  and  impractical 
distinction  between  business  and  other 
negotiations,  and  relegates  the  State 
Departmtnt  to  the  role  of  a  mere  as- 
sistant where  so-called  business  negotia- 
tions are  concerned.  It  does  not  even 
give  the  State  Department  the  deciding 
voice  in  deteiTiiining  what  is  business. 
Thu'^.  for  the  first  time  in  our  history 
a  private  group  is  given  a  statutory  right 
to  conduct  negotiations  involving  for- 
eign policy  considerations  with  foreign 
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Secondly,  as  former  President  Tru- 
man said,  the  bill  is  a  gigantic  giveaway 
of  vast  amounts  of  taxpayer-financed  re- 
search to  a  private  monopoly.  The  tax- 
payer gets  nothing  for  the  Government 
m  return  The  bill  does  not  even  pro- 
vide prcfu-ential  rates  for  governmental 
use,  as  .^cime  small  com.pensation,  even 
though  USIA  Director  Edward  R.  Mur- 
row  said  he  would  probably  be  unable  to 
afford  us'^  of  this  taxpayer-subsidized 
satellite  svstem  unless  he  received  pref- 
erential rates. 

In  addition,  the  bill  establishes  a  con- 
sortium of  companies  in  direct  contra- 


diction of  our  antitrust  policies.  With- 
out the  exemption  from  the  antitrust 
laws  created  by  this  bill,  the  joint  ven- 
ture of  can-iers  and  equipment  com- 
panies to  be  established  by  this  bill  would 
violate  sections  1  and  2  of  the  Sherman 
Act  and  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act. 
This  is  because  the  bill  will  result  in  re- 
straining competition  in  the  communi- 
cations industry  as  well  as  in  the  equip- 
ment supply  industry;  it  will  create  a 
monopoly,  it  will  further  dangerous  ver- 
tical integration  in  numerous  areas. 
Small  businessmen  vho  cannot  afford 
substantial  stock  holdings  will  almost 
certainly  be  frozen  out. 

There  are  numerous  other  ways  in 
which  this  bill  is  fatally  defective.  I  will 
add  only  one  more  point.  This  bill,  as 
all  recognize,  will  set  up  a  corporation 
dominated  by  A.T.  &  T.  That  company 
is  promoting  the  low-orbit  system.  Once 
the  corporation  becomes  committed  to 
this  low  system,  it  will  be  reluctant  to 
scrap  it  for  the  superior  high  system. 
The  Russians,  on  the  other  hand,  will  al- 
most certainly  move  right  to  the  high 
system,  and  once  again,  we  will  have  the 
second  best. 

And  even  with  respect  to  maximiun 
development  of  the  low  system,  it  must 
be  kept  in  mind  that  A.T.  &:  T.  and  the 
other  carriers  have  a  multlbillion  dollar 
investment  in  existing  facilities  which 
will  probably  be  rendered  obsolete  by 
full  development  of  the  satellite  system. 
It  will,  therefore,  not  be  to  the  carriers' 
interest  to  promote  even  the  low  system 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  list  of  objections  to  this  bill  could 
be  extended  almost  indefinitely.  Any  of 
the  points  I  have  listed  would  be  suffi- 
cient by  itself,  to  condemn  this  bill. 
Jointly,  they  make  passage  of  this  bill 
almost  unthinkable. 

Many  industry  and  other  expert  wit- 
nesses have  shown  that  we  have  nothing 
to  lose  and  much  to  gain  from  deferring 
final  decision  on  this  question  until  a 
later  date.  This  is  because  research  and 
development  are  still  in  the  early  stages 
and  are  proceeding  at  top  speed,  regard- 
less of  a  resolution  of  the  organizational 
question.  If  the  corporation  is  set  up  at 
this  time,  it  will  have  almost  nothing  to 
do. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  believe  we 
should  reject  this  motion  and  I  will  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  PoageI. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
want  to  extend  to  the  entire  membership 
of  the  House  an  invitation  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Group  of  Inter- 
Parliamentary  Union  to  be  held  tomor- 
row morning,  Tuesday,  August  28,  at 
8:30  am.  in  room  G-221  of  the  New 
Senate  Offije  Building. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  all  Members  of 
the  House  to  know  that  they  are  wel- 
come to  attend.  They  will  have  to  buy 
their  own  breakfast  as  will  everyone  else. 
but  we  hope  that  many  of  those  who 
have  criticized  the  Inter-Parlianientary 
Union  as  being  a  closed  organization  will 
be  present  and  participate.  Therefore,  I 
extend  the  invitation  to  everyone. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  to  this  bill.  I 
happen  to  be  one  of  the  nine  who  orig- 
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inally  voted  against  this  measure  when 
it  came  before  the  House.  I  think  every 
reason  which  existed  at  that  time  still 
exists  for  opposition  to  this  proposal. 

I  do  not  look  upon  this  as  any  clear-cut 
issue  between  private  ownership  and 
Government  ownership  as  some  have 
viewed  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  know  of 
no  reason  why  the  Government  should 
not  continue  to  own  the  instrumentality 
which  it  places  aloft — and  it  is  always 
going  to  be  the  Government  which  ac- 
tually puts  these  satellites  in  orbit  and 
not  the  Bell  Co.— I  know  of  no  reason 
why  the  Government  should  give  up 
ownership. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  know  of  no  rea- 
son why  any  private  concern  should  not 
be  licensed  to  use  these  satellites  and 
to  pay  a  fee  for  the  use  thereof  in  pro- 
portion to  the  time  of  use.  This  would 
assure  use  by  new  as  well  as  existing 
companies.  I  think  this  is  essential  to 
true  free  enterprise. 

I  know  of  no  reason  for  establishing 
a  "favored  instrumentality"  similar  to 
the  British  East  India  Co.  or  the 
old  Hudson's  Bay  Corp.  That  is  what 
this  bill  seems  to  be  doing.  Certainly 
no  one  will  deny  that  this  bill  gives 
a  few  corporations  privileges  not  avail- 
able to  all  corporations.  Certainly  this 
bill  extends  to  a  few  existing  corpora- 
tions opportimities  which  will  be  forever 
denied  to  new  corporations. 

I  know  of  no  reason  why  we  should 
revert  to  the  policies  of  the  16th  century. 
That  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing  with 
this  bill.  We  are  establishing  a  "favored 
instrumentality"  to  perform  vital  and 
we  hope  profitable  business  functions 
and  we  are  giving  to  that  instrumental- 
ity a  complete  monopoly  in  a  vital  field. 
I  know  of  no  reason  why  the  Govern- 
ment should  create  such  a  monopoly  or 
deny  every  citizen  the  right  to  use  these 
satellites  by  paying  a  uniform  fee. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  know  of  no  rea- 
son why  the  Government  should  get  into 
the  communicf.tions  business.  Why 
cannot  the  Gove:-nment  continue  to  own 
the  ball  which  it  puts  in  the  air  as  long 
as  it  circles  the  earth''  A:id  why  should 
it  not  license  the  use  of  that  ball  to  any- 
body who  wants  to  use  it  and  who  will 
pay  the  fixed  f'^es?  Let  them  pay  in 
proportion  to  their  use.  That  will  as- 
sure the  Bell  Telephone  Co.  of  being  able 
to  develop  all  of  the  use  that  is  neces- 
sary; and  it  will  make  sure  that  they  pay 
their  fair  proportionate  share  of  the 
Government's  costs.  But  when  you  give 
them  the  entire  board  of  directors  I  am 
not  so  certain  that  they  are  going  to  pay 
their  full  share. 

I  think  that,  regardless  of  what  we 
have  been  told,  we  must  recognize  that 
we  are  not  faced  with  a  clear-cut  choice 
between  Government  ownership  and  op- 
eration on  the  one  hand  and  private 
operation  on  the  other.  Indeed,  it  seems 
more  likely  thai  we  are  faced  with  a 
16th  century  monopoly  for  a  favored  few 
if  we  pa.ss  this  )ill.  as  against  a  really 
competitive  arra  igement  where  any  pri- 
vate corporation  can  get  in  the  business 
by  paying  the  foes  and  complying  with 
the  rules.  I  believe  that  the  latter  sit- 
uation is  the  m  )re  likely  to  perpetuate 
private  industry, 
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Frankly.  I  doubt  that  you  can  long  re- 
tain monopolistic  control  of  so  vital  a 
new  industry,  and  I  fear  that  the  ar- 
rangement to  bring  all  satellite  com- 
munications under  the  control  of  a  Bell 
Co.  dominated  corporation  contains  the 
seeds  of  its  own  destruction. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal!. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
issue  and  discussion  today  seems  to  have 
centered  on  the  question  whether  or  not 
there  should  be  private  or  Government, 
ownership  of  communications  satellites. 
I  merely  take  this  time  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  result  of 
a  poll  that  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Star  of  August  19.  1962.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  regard  the  result  of  this  poll 
so  freely  and  willingly  as  we  seem  to  be 
doing  this  afternoon.  I  read  just  a  short 
paragraph  from  that  article: 

A  cross  section  of  the  public  was  asked, 
"Do  you  think  the  future  network  of  Amer- 
ican communications  satellites — like  Tel- 
star — should  be  owned  and  developed  by  the 
Government  or  private  Industry?" 

The  replies.  In  percentages,  were: 

Percent 

Government 44.  1 

Private    Industry - 39.3 

Uncertain  as  yet 4.8 

No    opinion 11-8 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  if  we  go 
ahead  today  in  a  hurry  to  pass  some- 
thing that  hardly  seems  necessary  for 
us  to  be  in  a  hurry  for,  we  defy  the 
wishes  of  the  American  people, 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Springer  1. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr,  Speaker,  let  me 
review,  if  I  can.  just  what  has  happened 
on  this  bill  thus  far.  In  a  little  over  4 
hours  some  2  months  auo  we  passed  this 
bill,  substantially  the  same  bill  we  have 
before  us  today,  by  a  vote  of  354  to  9. 
It  went  over  to  the  other  body  and  a  fili- 
buster was  put  on  over  there  by  six  or 
seven  or  eight  Members  of  that  body, 
which  lasted  some  3  weeks.  But  they 
finally  passed  the  bill  overwhelmingly 
and  it  comes  back  to  us  today.  Now  we 
are  taking  up  the  amendments  which  the 
Senate  added  to  its  own  bill,  which  is 
slightly  different  from  the  House  version. 
That  IS  where  we  are  today. 

When  this  bill  was  before  the  House 
there  were  some  on  the  fioor  who 
shouted,  "Giveaway,  giveaway."  When 
it  went  over  to  the  other  body  there  were 
some  over  there  who  shouted  from  morn- 
ing until  night,  "It  is  a  giveaway." 

The  history  of  this  bill  is  this.  This 
bill  was  sent  down  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  He  is  my  President, 
as  he  is  yours.  This  is  his  bill.  Before 
our  committee  in  the  House  the  lead- 
off  witness  was  Bobby  Kennedy,  his  own 
Attorney  General.  The  second  witness, 
who  followed,  was  Newton  Minow,  the 
President's  Cliairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  There 
are  the  three  backers  for  the  particular 
bill  which  we  passed  m  the  House.  It  is 
subsianlially  the  same  bill  which  we  are 
asked  to  act  on  here  today.    If  you  say 


this  is  a  giveaway  bill  of  the  resources 
of  our  country,  you  arc  saymg  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  sent  down  to 
the  Congress  a  giveaway  bill.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  what  the  President  of  the 
United  States  did.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  what  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  testified  to.  or  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Communications  Commission 
either.  They  brought  down  a  bill  which 
fitted  in  with  aU  the  traditions  of  Amer- 
ica. It  is  that  kind  of  bill  we  have  before 
us  today. 

Why  are  we  taking  this  bill  up  today  ? 
Sure,  the  opponents  would  like  to  send 
this  bill  to  conference.  There  is  a  little 
group  over  here  that  would  like  to  send 
it  to  conference,  and  those  five  or  six  in 
the  other  body  would  like  to  get  it  where 
they  can  keep  it  in  conference  for  3  or  4 
weeks  and,  when  it  comes  back  to  the 
other  body,  they  will  filibuster  it  again 
and  kiU  it.  That  is  the  reason  for  the 
action  of  those  here  today  who  want  it 
to  go  to  conference.  This  will  never  pass 
unless  it  reaches  the  President's  desk 
soon.  That  is  what  will  happen,  and  I 
think  every  Member  of  the  House  ought 
to  know  that  is  what  will  happen  if  this 
bill  is  sent  to  conference. 

After  reading  the  differences  between 
the  House  and  Senate  bills.  I  believe  these 
are  reasonable  differences.  In  my  opin- 
ion, there  is  no  considerable  difference 
that  will  affect  anybody  who  vot^d  for 
this  bill  before  in  being  able  to  vote  for 
it  today.  I  believe  this  bill  as  it  passed 
the  House  overwhelmingly,  as  I  say.  354 
to  9,  is  a  reasonable  bill,  which  was  well 
considered  in  committee.  It  was  given 
all  the  consideration  in  committee  that 
a  bill  of  this  nature  and  stature  ought 
to  have. 

There  is  a  reason  this  ought  to  pass. 
The  prestige  of  this  country  is  on  the 
line.  All  the  world  is  going  to  watch 
whether  we  pass  this  bill  or  whether  we 
are  going  to  turn  the  President  down  on 
passing  this  satellite  bill.  There  are  35 
or  40  countries  immediately  interested  in 
what  is  happening  along  this  line.  This 
is  a  fair  bill;  it  is  in  the  public  interest, 
and  those  who  vote  for  it  will  certainly  be 
justified  in  going  back  to  their  constitu- 
encies and  saying.  "This  is  a  good  bill, 
and  I  voted  for  it." 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.     Mr.  Speaker. 

I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 

gentleman  from  Oregon  IMr.  UllmanI. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 

opposition  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  responsible  oppo- 
nents of  this  legislation  are  not  opposed 
to  private  op>eration  of  the  communica- 
tions satellite  program. 

In  my  opinion.  Congress  should  enact 
legislation  which  would  retain  owner- 
ship of  the  satellite  system  by  the  Ameri- 
can people,  but  which  would  provide  for 
operation  by  the  private  communications 
companies  through  competitive  leasing 
arrangements.  This  would  be  similar 
to  the  system  under  which  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  grants 
channels  to  radio  and  television  stations. 
Under  this  arrangement,  the  American 
people  continue  to  own  the  aii-wavcs,  but 
private  ent(?rp2"ise  is  granted  their  use. 
It  is  a  system  which  has  worked  well. 
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Furthermore,  we  would  be  following 
the  precedents  of  the  past.  For  ex- 
ample, during  World  War  II.  atomic 
enersy  and  jet  propulsion  systems  were 
developed  by  the  Government  at  tre- 
mendous expense  Yet,  at  the  end  of  the 
wur  the  benefits  were  made  available  to 
comp<^tlng  f\rms  in  a  way  which  would 
encouraKC  the  development  of  the  com- 
poiiuvo  system.  The  opponents  of  the 
bill  now  before  us  want  to  follow  this 
prtKedent.  Competitive  leasing  of  the 
communications  facllUlos  would  further 
llu'  system  of  free  enterprise  cupltallsm 
much  more  Umn  a  system  of  Oovcrn- 
mcnt -Instituted  monoiwly. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  U.S.  taxpayer  is  i\ot 
protected  under  this  legislation.  First 
ho  will  have  donated  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  which  went  into  the 
research  and  development  of  this  system 
without  compensation.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  H  R.  11040— as  amended  by 
the  Senate — the  corporation  is  not  re- 
quired to  reimburse  the  Government  for 
any  of  its  investment  in  developing  the 
communications  system  or  the  millions  It 
took  to  develop  Uie  rockets  which  launcli 
the  satellites  into  orbit 

Secondly,  the  US.  OovtMnmoiU  will  be 
Uu'  corporation's  larkiosi  customer,  but 
m  tins  bill  there  is  no  assurance  that  it 
\Mll  rect>ive  ju'eferential  rates  Certainly 
tlie  US  taxpayer  deserves  this  when 
you  consider  tlie  huue  subsidy  tlie 
corporation  would  leceivo  Mr  Muriuw. 
the  Director  of  the  US  Infoiination 
Agency,  teslintKi  that  he  feared  his 
Arency  could  not  alTord  to  use  the  pri- 
vate system  If  USIA  were  charged  the 
regular  commercial  rates  The  I' S 
Government  will  be  it-s  larue.^t  viser  and 
will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  corporation 
on  rates 

The  magnitude  of  this  bills  impact  on 
foreign  policy  has  been  stressed,  and 
rightly  so.  These  satellites  will  orbit 
over  the  territory  of  every  nation  m  the 
world.  Arrangements  for  the  interna- 
tional regulation  of  such  a  communica- 
tions system  will  have  to  be  negotiated 
with  foreign  governments.  In  a  project 
of  such  magnitude  and  importance,  I 
believe  our  State  Department,  not  a  pri- 
vate corporation,  should  be  in  control  of 
negotiations  with  foreign  powers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  haste  in  the  attempt  to  pass  thi.s 
legislation.  HistoiT  often  has  shown 
that  the  result  of  rushing  a  bill  through 
Congress  is  the  enactment  of  imperfect 
legislation.  I  believe  this  will  be  the  case 
in  thi.s  instance.  The  House  bill  was  a 
much  better  bill  than  the  one  the  other 
body  has  returned  to  us.  And  now  we 
are  called  upon  to  accede  to  the  Senate 
version.  An  example  of  the  superior 
House  bill  is  the  provision  for  the  selec- 
tion of  the  six  du'ectors  representing  the 
communication  companies.  The  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee wisely  inserted  a  provision  pro- 
rating the  number  of  directors  on  the 
basis  of  the  percentage  of  the  stock  pur- 
chased by  the  companies.  This.  I  be- 
lieve, was  a  wise  precaution.  But  the 
Senate  struck  that  provision.  Instead, 
they  inserted  in  their  bill  a  provision 
which  would  allow  the  companies  to  buy 
less  than  the  50  percent  of  the  stock  al- 


lotted and  yet  still  elect  the  full  number 
of  directors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rankma;  members  of 
the  House  Commerce  Committee  were 
so  corcerned  about  this  and  other  pro- 
vision;;, that  it  was  repoitrd  they  would 
insist  on  a  conferenr*'  Hu!  i>ccause  of 
the  great  rush  to  «rt  a  bill  enacted,  they 


were  iiersuaded  to  acrt-pi  U 
able  ameiuimentM  Heir  \\e 
atlon  m  wluch  \hr  s<im!e 


obJecUon- 

.ive  a  sltu- 
ii.skmg  the 
(!■!.■  Judg- 
1  i.t>y  are 

e!,!.s  which 
'i^.'l'  evrn 
;    .M'MeieeS 


it->  of  the  House  ver- 


Hou.^it    lo  .suspend    l!.s   null  p.  !■, 
mvul  and   uccepl    then    Dili 
askin;;  us  to  accept   nmendin 
we  d(    not  think  use  s\  ;.s,.  \^ 
noinu  to  conference  wheie  uu 
covild  aiHUe  the  r 
slon 

'I  he  excuse  foi  all  this  haste  has  been 
that  ve  will  fall  behind  In  our  commu- 
nications satellite  program  if  we  do  not 
pass  ^he  bill  this  year.  But  I  have  yet 
to  hear  any  convincing  argument  that 
this  would  happen  We  have  made  great 
progress  under  a  .system  in  which  the 
diiTerent  private  corporations  worked 
m  clxse  and  fruitful  cooperation  with 
the  \  arious  Federal  a..i ne:.  >  involved. 
Telst:\r  was  launelu'd  ar.d  tne  first  live 
T\'  p  eit;ram  was  sen!  iu  lo.ss  the  Atlantic 
by  nvaii.s  of  this  coupe:  ,i!  ,\e  effort.  If 
tli;s  lill  were  to  be  cuna;deica  aURin  next 
year  d  would  m  no  way  slow  down  our 
elTorts  m  tins  aiea 

Ml  speaker  :',  m.w  not  bc  Immodl- 
attiN  evident  lo  .ill  thai  the  polloy  In- 
eo!p<  rat(Hi  u\  tip,.,  bill  Is  a  mistake.  It 
m.-n-  take  a  period  of  years,  but  I  feci 
we  Will  all  come  '.n  regrct  thi.s  policy. 
Yet,  ,f  tlie  ^T•-mi'e  -1  thls  body  do  de- 
cide to  turn  tlie  coinmunlcatlons  sateU 
lue  \steni  n\"r  p>  p.!  pate  ownership, 
Wi  u^  at  lea.st  pas.  the  acst  legislation 
possule.  I  he  bill  we  are  asked  to  ap- 
prove today  does  p.ot  measure  up  to  this 
requirement  Mr  .--Speaker.  I  hope  the 
House  in  its  wisdom  will  reject  this  bill 
as  passed  bv  the  oilioi  body. 

M:  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Spenkei.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  once  aeain  the  House  of 
Repre.sentatives  is  faced  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  communications  space  satel- 
lite bill.  Now  \vc  are  being  asked  to  pass 
the  version  which  passed  the  Senate. 
I  think  it  is  important  that  this  bill  go  to 
conference  where  the  differences  can  be 
ironed  out,  I  was  opposed  to  the  bill 
originally .  and  I  am  still  opposed  to  it. 
However,  I  believe  that  there  are  signifi- 
cant differences  which  should  be  ironed 
out  in  conference  and  that  this  bill 
should  not  be  passed  under  a  suspension- 
of-the-rules  procedure. 

The  time  which  has  passed  since  we 
first  considered  this  bill  and.  especially. 
the  .Senate  defc^te  have  strengthened  my 
con\iction  and  reinforced  my  belief  that 
this  proposal  in  either  the  House  or 
Sf^ni'e  verrion  is  not  sound.  I  should 
like  to  summarize  some  of  the  reasons 
why  Former  President  Harry  Truman, 
the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council,  the 
American  Veterans  Committee,  and 
others  have  considered  this  proposal  not 
in  t:ie  national  interest. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted,  it  means  handing 
over  to  a  private  monopoly  the  fruits  of  a 
vast  public  investment.  The  taxpayers 
have  financed  our  space  program.    The 


taxpayers  have  financed  90  percent,  ac- 
cording to  Dr  Welsh,  of  the  space  com- 
munications competence  which  has  made 
possible  Telstar  and  which  will  make 
possible  other  signillcant  advances  m 
space  communications  It  seems  to  me, 
tills  investment  should  be  reserved  to  all 
the  people 

In  addition,  tlie  issue  here  is  not  free 
enterprise.  There  can  be  no  frt>e  en- 
terprise in  a  noiieompetitive  moii'M'oly 
situation. 

The  TKS  position  of  pieemlni>nce  in 
Si  ,n!-  satellite  Communications  nuisl  be 
maintiiiiKMi  We  must  iuive  the  b<\st  pos. 
,slblc  saietlite  communications  syst(-m  at 
the  earliest  possiljle  date 

H.R.  11040  would  create  ;i  private  ror- 
t>oration  to  own  and  operate  the  US, 
portion  of  a  worldwide  communications 
system  using  space  satellites. 

If  enacted  into  law,  this  bill  will  hand 
over  to  a  private  m()nopoly  the  fruits  of 
vast  amounts  of  taxpayer-financed  re- 
search. It  will  endanger  United  Stall  s 
pi'Ogress  toward  the  most  rapid  develop- 
ment of  a  truly  global  satellite  communi- 
cations system  It  will  seriously  Impede 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  insof.i: 
as  space  commumealions  are  conoei nn! 

To  make  maltt  :s  w(Ust\  the  philo.sophy 

embodied 
pies  of  frt 
have  hnu 
economic  and 

In  ."^hoif    it 
hasty  step  ,p  : 


n  ;  :.is  biU  \ mlates  tlie  l)rincl- 
■  Competitive  enterprise  whiCh 
the  louiidation  of  ou!  Nation's 


political  sliepntli 


a  premature 
w  roiir  dirt  cl 

V  -.  ;  li     i.l\  I  \  w  V  \ 


and 

roi 


over* 


.\-  liairy  Truman  said  on  ,'\ur,ns(  lo, 
H.i\  ll'i40  proposes  the  most  uuiantlc 
glveawav  in  tlie  history  of  this  country 
It  would  turn  over  a  i;ovei  nmentally 
created  pii\ate  moncnnily  the  benefit 
of  hundreds  of  millions  (tf  dollars  of  tax- 
payers' money  which  hav(>  been  invested 
in  the  development  of  space  and  satellite 
communications  technology,  Even  after 
the  corporation  is  set  up,  the  taxiiave:  - 
will  continue  to  subsidize  it.  and  \\iii  gel 
nothing  in  return     F'or  example: 

First.  The  Government  will  have  to 
pay  the  same  rales  as  any  commercial 
user,  under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  even 
though  Government  expenditures  made 
the  satellite  system  po.ssiblc  and  the 
Government  will  be  the  lartiest  user. 
Moreover,  the  bill  appears  to  require  the 
Government  to  use  only  this  system. 
(Section  201 'a  >  '6m 

Second.  NASA  is  required  under  the 
bill  to  help  the  private  corporation,  but 
the  private  corporation  is  not  required 
to  help  NASA. 

Third.  The  State  Department  unda- 
the  bill  is  required  to  help  the  private 
corporation,  but  the  private  corporation 
is  not  required  to  help  the  State 
Department. 

When  the  benefits  of  Government- 
financed  research  and  development  have 
been  turned  over  to  private  enterprise  in 
such  areas  as  the  research  on  atomic  en- 
ergy, jet  aircraft,  and  on  agriculture,  the 
benefits  of  the  Government  investment 
have  been  made  available  to  competing 
firms  and  in  a  manner  to  encourage 
competition. 

The  bill  before  us.  on  the  other  hand. 
proposes  the  unprecedented  creation  of 
a  single  private  monopoly  which  would 
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be  the  sole  bent  flciary  of  tliis  huge  tax- 
payer investment.  Indeed,  only  this  cor- 
poration IS  st.U  itorily  entitled  as  a  mat- 
ter ol  right  to  t  H-  N.'XSA  services  set  out 
in  section  JOl   b    ul  tiie  bill. 

IX.)imON     POLICY 

The  satellite  system  will  be  Inextrica- 
bly Involved  In  numcroiis  complex  Inter- 
national ncffotl  Ulons  and  relationships. 
As  pointed  out  by  numerous  students  of 
international  rifTnh-*  like  Ambassador 
Ernest  A  Oro.vs  an,,!  n^njamln  Cohen. 
the  h  ii  would  iu:p,  ,'  r  thc  conduct  of 
oui  lo'.ih'n  nojto". ;  i;i>  n.s  in  this  matter 
to  a  private  company.  The  President 
and  State  DeparUnent  originally  Insisted 
on  \hr  netMi  to  retain  all  Internationa; 
ne.    ;:  i;.  ;      .n  thc  hands  of  the  Presi- 


dent 


!.e  "^tate  Department,    The 


carriers  reacttM  witli  vigorous  protest. 
To  appeasi^  lliem  nn  nrtinnal  and  im- 
possible di-'nution  between  "business" 
and  "governme:it  was  In.jectrd  into  th.e 
bill  and  the  Stf  te  Dci)artment  relegated 
to  the  role  of  mere  assistant  to  the  cor- 
poration wheie  so-called  busino'^s  ne- 
gotiations are  (  oiM-erned  The  bill  doet. 
not  even  uui'  !  ic  riesideiit  or  the  State 
D-  P.iitinent  the  p,  we-  to  define  what  Is 
i>in  iiiess  '  or  ">  o\  «■:  i\inental." 
Such  .1  -'..i;  .'  'I  \'  a!)  t'.cation  of  govern- 
mental n-pon.- ilMlity  is  uiuu  eordented. 
It  U  nv'st  unw  se  In  an.  .oea  wluM'e  our 
foieicn  policy  ii.ie.ests  a r«  80  vitally 
conceincd. 

AMTnunrr  kxikmptjon 

Thc  private  nonopoly  which  Uils  bill 
would  create  li  likewise  unique  in  our 
htstoiT.  This  hill  proposes  to  allow  ex- 
isting and  future  communications  com- 
mon carriers  to  join  together  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  ONSTicrshlp  of  a  private 
satellite  corporUlon.  Wltliout  thc  spe- 
cial legislative  immunity  provided  by  this 
bill,  such  action  by  the  communications 
carriers  would  he  In  clear  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  In  fact,  when  the  FCC 
originally  requested  the  communications 
carriers  to  get  together  smd  suggest  a 
plan  for  the  ownership  and  operation  of 
our  satellite  communications  system,  the 
JiL<;tice  Department  advised  that  the 
representatives  of  these  carriers  could 
not  even  come  together  to  discuss  the 
matter  without  violating  the  antitrust 
laws. 

This  exemption  is  one  of  thc  primary 
purposes  of  th  s  bill,  and  the  need  for 
such  an  excmp'ion  shows  how  Inconsist- 
ent with  our  free  enterprise  traditions 
this  corporation  will  be. 

SEPARATION    OF  COMPETING    FORMS 

This  bill  also  constitutes  a  departure 
from  our  wise  and  time- tested  policy  of 
not  allowing  (common  carriers  in  the 
fields  of  transportation  or  communica- 
tions to  own  or  control  competing  car- 
riers. For  example,  railroads  may  not 
control  airlines  or  tiie  trucking  lines. 
Airlines  may  rot  control  the  railroads. 
The  barge  lines  have  not  been  allowed 
to  own  or  control  the  railroads,  nor  have 
the  railroads  or  airlines  been  allowed  to 
control  barge  lines.  We  have  also  found 
it  desirable  to  keep  separate  thc  owner- 
ship and  control  of  telephone  and  tele- 
graph communications. 

This  philosoi'hy  of  separate  ownership 
of   competing   forms   of    trarxsportacion 


and  communications  is  founded  on  the 
belief  that  tlie  economy  and  the  public 
will  benefit  from  a  maximum  dtgiee  of 


(  \pi  ct 

'.d    de- 
i  :  'he 


compe;. Hon  in  these  fields,     N\'t 
this   cumi'vl.tion    to    pro\ide    lai 
velopment  and  early  uitioductiv  i. 
newest  dcvclojunents  .n.  all  ru  ids 

eoNt ;  a':      >    :  -  u  n;    i 

The  bill  b(iore  us  repi-esents  a  com- 
plete !t\n.al  o!  tins  .ise  policy  Ivir  it 
would  tuin  u\i!  ou!  .>a'eil.'e  co!r,m\itM- 
Oatlons  system  to  tlu'  \ery  cotniian,;e' 
which  now  operatt-  our  exist  n'  coin- 
mumcations  lacilitus  The  nc  la^  iii- 
t  es  \Mll  be  competitue  with  tlie  ivdcr 
V  oiuiuunlcation.s  facilities.  In  !iia\>  m- 
•anccs  a  sateiim  (  ommun.ci' ;  ns  ws- 
lim  will  make  existing  faeniias  obso- 
lete, We  cannot  allord  tj  tm:.  over 
conti-ol  of  this  wonderful  ni  w  d'  velop- 
ment lo  companies  wltli  hui-e  invest- 
ments in  such  existing  facilities  since  the 
spur  of  compel lUon  will  be  i.bs(  nt. 
Such  companies  will  be  inclined  lo  lag 
in  the  sp)et  dy  development  of  the  new 
and  r.  \oluta/tuuy  te>chnologv  until  they 
lu<\e  rec  '\.  led  their  full  piolits  from  thc 

eXl--;i'a-    !.,C;iltleS, 

The  pruijum  yoes  dreprr  becaust  \  ir- 
tually  all  of  the  et>minuuicuiiuii.,  cur- 
riers of  any  s..  i.e  e  their  own  manu- 
facturing fcub-.Uiaiu..  or  divisions, 
Th«>re  would  be  a  nuiuiai  '.u.air.cy  for 
Uie  CaiTlcrs  to  i.-.e  m  n  n  ppm  nlata^n 
In  the  salclUlc  coii'oial.on  to   r.itl..iiici 

Ita  procui'ement  policy.  Day  would,  of 
course,  favor  thrm.sehi  .  aiat  ti.t  !>  uy  rr- 
strict  compoUtlon  in  ti  .p,  uig  of 
goods  and  .-serMres  f  :  a  snteillte  sys- 
tem. Small  compann  •  wlio  cannot  get 
much  of  a  \aiice  in  mannKement,  will  be 
frozen  out 

N  >    '.•  ■-■•'"  >■•  1  MKNT  TO   GOVtRNMrNT 

The  ;  ,.\,in  monopoly  created  by  tlUs 
bill  will  receive  free  of  cliarge  thc  t>ene- 
fits  of  millions  of  taxpayer  dollars  and 
would  be  under  no  obligation  to  reim- 
burse the  Government  lor  any  of  this. 
Tlie  only  requirement  is  that  the  corpo- 
ration repay  NASA  for  the  out-of-pocket 
costs  of  launching  the  coi-poration's  sat- 
ellites into  orbit,  a  trivial  sum  in  com- 
parison with  tlie  true  costs  to  the  tax- 
payer. 

NEED    roR    PUKFERENTIAL    R.\TES 

This  bill  does  not  even  provide  that  the 
Government  and  its  agencies  are  to  re- 
ceive preferential  rates  for  the  use  of  the 
satellite  system.  Tliere  is  adequate 
precedent  in  the  field  of  communications 
for  granting  the  Government  prefer- 
ential rates.  Certainly  the  Government 
and  the  taxpayers  are  entitled  to  some 
special  consideration  from  this  proposed 
private  monopoly  in  return  for  the  huge 
subsidy  the  corporation  will  receive,  both 
now  and  in  the  future.  Here  the  Gov- 
ernment will  have  to  pay  the  same  rates 
as  any  commercial  user. 

PROBLFM    FOR    rSIA 

The  Director  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency.  Edward  R.  Murrow.  has  testified 

that  he  doubts  the  Voice  of  America  will 
be  able  to  atford  to  use  ihe  facilities  of 
tlic  private  corporation  at  commercial 
rates.  At  a  time  when  it  is  important  to 
carry  the  message  of  the  United  States 
all  over  the  world,  this  is  dramatic  evi- 
dence of  thc  problem  involved.    Look  at 


the  situation  we  will  create  by  passing 
this  bill. 

C>W  •-!  liSJi'.r 

On  the  question  of  owner.ship  of  the 
proposed  private  couioiation  there  are 
some  points  whlcli  need  to  be  cUmfted. 
The  proponent,^  n!  this  bill  atid  t;a  press 
have  frequently  htnted  tiua  tin  bill  pro- 
vides for  BO-percent  owneisi.p  by  the 
public  and  50-percent  o\uuisi,.i.  by  the 
communications  can. <  is      s..i...  siuic- 

n.i  ntS  ai'O  Ivlghly  li.,.^a  aii.n, 

This  bill  providth  thai  the  carriers 
shall  be  limited  to  60  pcrcini  of  thc  vot- 
ing stock  of  the  corporation.  IiHrc  is 
no  owneralilp  limitation  on  thc  nonvot- 
ing securities,  bonds,  debentures,  or 
oUier  securities  of  the  corporation. 
Moreover,  nothing  in  Uie  bill  requires 
tliat  all  or  even  mucli  of  tlie  financing 
is  to  be  through  Uie  use  of  voting  stock 

A.  T.  *  T    DOMINANCE 

It  is  entire  possible  that  the  corpora- 
tion could  be  financed  largely  through 
nonvoting  securities,  bonds,  or  deben- 
tures. If  this  procedure  were  follow  e-d, 
and  there  are  good  .tusot-s  \o  suspect 
that  it  will  be  the  ca:  -!s  (o.ild  easily 
end  ;.;'  w.'.;  '.n  ;!!.■•■  t:.an.  ^'  ,a 'xent 
of  llie  curp.siti'. ..-•  •-  s(i,nn.(s  A'  a 
mailer  of  fact,  tht  ■■' av  the  bii:  n  « -;d  d. 
it  would  be  enUrtly  j>os  ni,  to  t.  ., 
the  corporation  In  such,  a  vav  Ua 
•\  r  «^  T,  alone  co  ;:d  owi-  tui  p  •vent  of 
iiie  total  of  all  .xe*  vuiiics  h^sued  by  the 
I  orp.u'atlon. 

The  proponetits  of  this  bill  have  sug- 
prxtrd  that  the  public  Interest  Js  to  be 
prr»teet.ed  through  the  medium  of  stock- 
ownership  by  the  public  at  Inrpr  The 
bill  simply  docs  not  contain  any  pro- 
vision to  Insure  that  this  result  will  fol- 
low. If  public  participation  Is  Impor- 
tant, the  bill  should  b(  draftt  d  In  such 
a  way  as  to  Insure  thi>;  pronciion. 

JTVRTMrr,    :-.  i;;k,we.\ctiw 

The  sliOckin.K  n.a.-.  ;nacy  of  this  bill 
and  the  absence  of  real  proicction  of 
the  public  interest  i'=  >  ;d!:,t  o-\  every 
important  issue.  In  admn.nstration 
has  stated  that  the  .'imcncan  tRx;iayers 
who  have  made  the  system  possible 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  buy  stock 
in  the  proposed  private  satellite  cor- 
poration. Compare  this  statement  with 
thc  language  of  the  bill.  The  bill  pro- 
vides only  that  the  shares  of  voting  stock 
initially  offered  shall  be  sold  at  no  more 
than  $100  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  en- 
courage the  widest  distribution  to  the 
American  public.  Neither  of  these  re- 
quirements is  imposed  on  subsequent  of- 
fers of  voting  stock,  on  any  issue  or  oflfer 
of  any  other  fonn  of  securities 

Ii  would  be  perfectly  lawful  under  this 
bill  to  haAe  a  small  initial  offer  of  vot- 
ing stock  in  which  the  public  could 
share,  then  use  sxibseeuent  offerings  for 
all  major  linancing.  The  sub.sequent  of- 
ferings could  go  directly  to  large  cor- 
porations, banks,  insurance  companies, 
and  thc  like,  and  the  general  public 
could  be  ejxluded  completely. 

PROB.VBLZ   MKTUOD    OF  FINANCING 

The  fact  is  that  the  corporation  will 
probably  be  financed  to  a  significant  ex- 
t.ent  through  the  use  of  securities  other 
than  voting  stock. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  carriers  do  not 
have  to  buy  any  minimum  amount  of 
voting  stock  in  order  to  have  their  right 
to  elect  their  six  directors.  Secondly,  all 
nonvoting  securities,  bonds,  debentures, 
and  so  forth,  which  a  communications 
carrier  may  buy  are  eligible  for  inclusion 
in  the  carrier's  rate  base. 

THE    DOUBLE    RETURN 

By  purchasing  securities  other  than 
voting  stock,  the  carriers  lose  nothing  in 
regard  to  their  rights  to  elect  directors 
and  at  the  same  time  can  earn  a  double 
return  on  their  investment.  On  the  one 
hand,  any  nonvoting  securities,  bonds  or 
debentures  would  naturally  pay  either 
interest  or  dividends  to  the  holder.  On 
the  other  hand,  through  their  eligibility 
for  inclusion  in  the  carrier's  rate  base, 
the  carrier  could  exact  a  reasonable 
profit  on  these  securities  and  bonds  rais- 
ing the  rates  to  the  carrier's  own  cus- 
tomers. 

I  have  not  yet  had  it  explained  to  me 
why  the  communications  carriers  should 
be  entitled  to  earn  a  double  return  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayers  and  the  con- 
suming public.  Indeed,  it  is  a  puzzle 
why  a  carrier  should  be  allowed  to  in- 
clude any  of  the  satellite  corporation's 
securities  in  its  own  rate  base  at  all. 
A.T.  &  T.  wants  to  buy  stock  in  General 
Motors.  It  is  entitled  to  under  the  law, 
but  its  investment  in  General  Motors 
stock  does  not  become  a  part  of  its  rate 
base.  Why  should  stockownership  in  a 
private  satellite  corporation  entitle  A.T. 
k  T.  or  the  other  communications  car- 
riers to  any  special  privileges  which  are 
not  available  to  any  other  purchasers  of 
the  .satellite  securities'? 

THE  TYPE  OF  SYSTEM 

Experiments  are  currently  underway 
with  low-orbit  and  high-orbit — syn- 
chronous— satellites.  An  operational 
system  using  either  type  is  still  at  least 
a  few  years  away.  It  is  generally  agreed, 
however,  that  the  high  system  is  ulti- 
mately the  most  desirable  and  most  eco- 
nomical. 

A.T.  &  T.  has  been  promoting  the  low 
system.  If  this  corporation  is  estab- 
lished, with  A.T.  &  T.  the  dominant  voice, 
we  shall  be  wedded  to  an  investment  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  a  sys- 
tem which  is  second  best.  'We  must  re- 
tain maximum  flexibility  so  that  we  can 
determine  which  system  to  use  now,  and 
be  in  a  position  to  switch  to  the  high 
system  as  soon  as  possible. 

NO    SP.VCE    L.AW 

There  is  now  no  general  body  of  inter- 
national law  governing  outer  space.  This 
fact  alone  creates  many  serious  problems 
which  the  legislation  before  us  necessar- 
ily leaves  unanswered,  for  only  interna- 
tional agreements  and  practices  can 
resolve  them.  There  are  inherent  prob- 
lems in  any  attempt  by  one  nation  uni- 
laterally to  appropriate  for  its  own  use  or 
for  commercial  purposes  any  new  devel- 
opment of  this  sort.  'We  do  not  even 
know  as  yet  what  position  the  United 
States  might  take  if  other  nations  were 
to  protest  our  use  of  outer  space  for  com- 
mercial purposes  through  a  privately 
owned  corporation  operating  for  profit. 

It  seems  to  me  wise  to  keep  these 
satellites     as     American-flag     satellites 


while    the    international    questions    are 
being  resolved. 

p.^rticip.'lTign  of  priv.\te  enterprise 

Thost^  of  us  who  are  opposing  this  bill 
believe  that  ownership  and  control  of 
the  satellite  system  should  remain  in 
Government  hands  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  people.  We  understand  fully  the 
importance  of  cooperation  between  Gov- 
ernmer  t  and  business  in  this  important 
area.  The  record  shows,  however,  that 
we  have  repeatedly  emphasized  that  the 
facilities  of  the  satellite  communications 
system  might  appropriately  be  operated 
by  pruate  enterprise  under  contract  or 
lease  arrangements  with  the  Govern- 
ment. 

It  sfems  to  me  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Po.age!,  when  he  spoke 
a  few  minutes  ago,  pointed  out  the  real 
question  here.  The  question  is  whether 
we  are  going  to  hand  this  system  over  to 
a  private  monopoly  which  w'ill  be  domi- 
nated by  the  giant  communications  car- 
riers or  whether  we  will  set  up  and 
establish  a  method  whereby  the  commu- 
nications space  satellite  system  launched 
by  the  (jovernment  and  developed  by  the 
Government  can  be  made  available  on  a 
competitive  basis  to  all,  so  that  any  car- 
rier may  come  in  and  bid  for  the  use 
of  this  communications  system.  It  has 
never  been  my  position,  and  I  do  not 
believe  it  has  been  the  position  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body,  that  the  Govern- 
ment actually  should  be  in  the  business 
of  cormnunications. 

QUESTION   OF  GOVERNMENT   EFTICIENCT 

Statements  have  been  made  on  the 
floor  and  elsewhere  concerning  the  com- 
parative efficiency  of  Government  and 
private  enterprise.  Efficient,  capable 
operation  is  not,  however,  a  character- 
istic reserved  for  private  corporations 
and  unattainable  by  the  Government. 
Private  enterprise,  like  the  Government, 
has  a  lecord  containing  both  successes 
and  failui-es.  but  the  strength  and  free- 
dom of  our  country  attest  to  the  fact 
that  both  business  and  Government  are 
capable  of  doing  fine  jobs. 

For  those  who  find  it  a  popular  pas- 
time to  berate  Government  efficiency  and 
operation,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
it  was  not  the  Federal  Government 
which  Duilt  the  Edsel — it  was  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  It  was  not  the  Government 
which  ouilt  the  880-990  jet  aircraft;  it 
was  the  General  Dynamics  Corp.  On 
the  other  hand,  T'VA,  Bonneville,  the 
Panama  Canal — all  these  are  efiBcient 
governmental  operations.  These  exam- 
ples show  that  trial  and  error,  efficiency 
and  inefficiency  are  not  peculiar  to  either 
Government  or  private  industry. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  emphasized  the 
i.ssue  very  clearly  in  his  statement.  The 
issue  is  whether  we  reserve  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  millions  of  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  the  resources  W'hich  we 
have  ceveloped  at  their  expense  or 
whethe-  we  turn  them  over  to  a  private 
corporation  which  will  be  dominated  by 
A.T.  &  T.  and  by  other  carriers,  which 
will  be  able  to  put  their  investment  in 
this  system  into  their  rate  base  and  get 
a  doubl?  return. 


I  submit  we  should  not  pass  this  bill. 
I  urge  defeat  of  the  bill.  I  believe  it  is 
in  the  national  interest  not  to  pass  this 
now.  There  are  many  unknown  fac- 
tors. There  is  no  need  to  rush  into  this 
kind  of  proposal.  Our  space  program 
will  go  forward,  and  it  will  benefit  the 
Nation  not  to  take  hasty  action  now. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.senl  to  extend  my  own  re- 
marks in  the  Record  at  this  point  giving 
a  complete  explanation  setting  forth  how 
foolish  this  argument  is  of  the  so-called 
giveaway  and  the  great  claims  about  this 
program. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
were  preoccupied  by  this  bill  last  May, 
it  was  opposed  by  a  few  of  our  colleagues 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  giveaway  in 
the  sense  that  the  proposed  corporation 
would  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  re- 
search and  development  in  space  com- 
munications which  has  been  conducted 
at  Government  expense.  Various  figures 
were  used  to  support  this  contention.  In 
fact,  we  were  confronted  literally  by  a 
numbers  game. 

These  assertions,  it  seemed  to  me.  were 
self-defeating  for  if  the  Government  had 
expended  hundreds  of  millions  or  billions 
of  dollars  to  develop  a  communications 
satellite  facility,  as  claimed,  wl.ere  was 
the  evidence?  The  Government  had 
then  and  has  now  no  active  communi- 
cations satellite  or  ground  station  in  op- 
eration. The  simple  fact  is  that  the 
only  communications  satellite  and 
ground  stations  in  operation  today  were 
conceived,  designed,  and  constructed  by 
private  industry. 

Deputy  Attorney  General  Katzenbach, 
on  the  basis  of  estimates  prepared  for 
him  by  NASA,  has  stated  on  several  oc- 
casions that  a  proper  allocation  of  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  in  space  communi- 
cations would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$80  million  through  fiscal  1963.  This  is 
a  far  cry  from  the  hundreds  of  millions 
or  billions  claimed  by  the  few  opponents 
of  this  bill.  It  is  also  true  that  between 
$100  and  $200  million  have  been  ex- 
pended by  the  military  on  Project  Ad- 
vent but  unfortunately  this  program  has 
recently  undergone  a  redirection  or  a 
reorientation  while  the  efforts  of  private 
enterprise  with  Telstar  have  met  with 
unqualified  success.  Our  experience  with 
Advent  scarcely  affords  the  Crovernment 
any  vested  right  to  own  and  operate  the 
proposed  satellite  system. 

The  fact  that  the  Government  has 
sponsored  research  and  development  in 
satellite  communications  hardly  consti- 
tutes a  giveaway.  This  argument  could 
be  extended  to  many  areas  of  our  econ- 
omy. Our  commercial  jet  aircraft  are 
based  on  designs  made  possible  by  Gov- 
ernment-financed military  aviation  and 
the  fruits  of  this  research  have  been 
made  available  to  our  aircraft  manufac- 
turers. The  same  is  true  although  per- 
haps to  lesser  degree  with  respect  to 
drugs,  hospital  equipment,  and  tech- 
niques of  medical  treatment  which  were 
the  outgrowth  of  knowledge  financed  by 
the  Government.    The  Government  has 
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also  paid  for  the  bulk  of  the  organized 
agricultural  rese  irch  in  this  country  for 
more  than  a  century,  yet  few  seriously 
argue  that  the  CJovernment  should  own 
and  operate  this  Nation's  farms. 
Throughout  the  entire  breadth  of  our 
economy  one  flads  that  the  fruits  of 
Government  research  and  development 
are  made  availaljle  to  private  enterprise 
when  they  are  commercially  feasible 
and  serve  to  promote  our  national 
objectives. 

The  Government's  research  and  devel- 
opment in  the  space  effort  is  going  on  in 
all  sorts  of  fields  in  rocketry,  metallurgy, 
communications,  biology,  systems  con- 
trols, and  so  forth.  Now,  I  would  suppose 
that  the  benefits  of  research  in  these 
fields  will  be  spinning  off  into  our  society 
in  all  sorts  of  ways,  increasing  our 
productivity,  yielding  taxes,  going  a  long 
way  to  recover  in  the  general  health  of 
our  society  the  costs  incurred  by  the 
Government  which  went  into  this  effort. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  a  one-way  street. 

The  reverse  i5  also  true.  There  has 
been  a  continued  input  from  the  private 
field  into  Gove-nment  and  back  from 
Goverrunent  research  into  the  private 
field.  This  is  one  of  the  great  partner- 
ships which  h£.s  helped  this  country 
develop. 

Space  communications  is  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  the 
continuing  partriership  between  Govern- 
ment and  industry.  The  case  of  Karl 
Jansky  is  a  memorable  one.  Working 
for  one  of  our  private  communications 
companies,  Mr.  Jansky's  assignment  was 
to  discover  whan  was  making  the  noise 
that  was  disrupting  transatlantic  tele- 
phone service.  In  his  research  Mr. 
Jansky  detected  a  steady  hissing  when- 
ever his  antenra  was  pointed  at  one 
particular  section  of  the  sky.  He  soon 
discovered  that  the  noise  was  coming 
from  outer  space  and  with  this  discovery 
opened  the  door  to  radio  astronomy, 
without  which  our  knowledge  of  the  uni- 
verse would  be  limited  and  our  space 
programs  severely  handicapped. 

The  invention  of  the  transistor  is  also 
a  case  in  point.  It  was  the  product  of  a 
fundamental  research  and  development 
program  conducted  by  one  of  our  private 
communications  companies.  The  rec- 
ord indicates  that  this  one  company 
alone  has  spent  $1  billion  since  World 
War  II  on  research  to  improve  com- 
munications senice  but  which  is  closely 
pertinent  to  today's  satellite  communi- 
cations development.  The  discovery  of 
the  transistor  which  led  to  the  Nobel 
Prize  in  physics  has  made  possible  the 
miniaturization  necessary  for  our  space 
programs.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
such  a  development  is  actually  worth  in 
monetary  terms,  and  it  certainly  is  very 
great,  but  it  is  clear  that  without  it  our 
space  effort  wouid  be  years  behind. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  Tel- 
star, our  first  successful  active  com- 
munications sat?llite.  was  developed  by 
private  industry  at  a  cost  of  some  $50 
million,  including  the  cost  paid  to  the 
Government  for  the  launching  expenses. 
It  is  also  worth  noting  that  all  develop- 
ments and  knov.-how  acquired  in  con- 
nection with  Telstar  are  being  made 
available  free  to  NASA.  Telstar  is  an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  benefits  that 


have  flowed  from  the  continuing  part- 
nership between  Government  and  pri- 
vate industry. 

What  this  legislation  attempts  to  do 
is  to  adapt  the  resources  of  the  country 
to  this  particular  project  and  to  bring  in 
the  capital  through  other  means  that 
taxation.  This  no  minor  matter  when 
our  Federal  budget  is  currently  running 
at  a  $6  billion  deficit.  Under  this  bill 
further  research  and  development  will  be 
largely  financed  by  private  capital 
rather  than  by  the  taxpayers,  and  the 
cost  of  developing  and  operating  a  com- 
munications satellite  system — including 
all  launching  and  rocket  costs — will  be 
borne  by  private  industry  and  not  by  the 
taxpayers.  In  all  probability  this  will 
involve  further  investment  of  several 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  what 
is  unavoidably  a  risk  investment.  In  our 
form  of  government  we  have  generally 
sought  to  attract  private  capital  into 
such  risk  situations  rather  than  expend 
the  involuntary  contributions  of  the  tax- 
payers where,  as  here,  a  workable  alter- 
native is  possible.  And  should  this  ven- 
ture prove  successful,  the  Government 
will  have  its  contribution  to  the  success 
of  this  enterprise  returned  not  only 
through  the  payment  of  corporate  taxes 
but  in  many  other  ways. 

Finally,  it  has  been  said  that  the  cor- 
poration will  be  able  to  make  large  wind- 
fall profits  in  this  field.  This  legisla- 
tion precludes  any  such  possibility. 
The  facts  are  that  under  this  bill  the 
corporation  is  going  to  pay  for  every- 
thmg  it  gets  and  that  it  will  earn  only 
a  regulated  retui-n  on  what  it  invests. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  advert  to  one  fur- 
ther matter:  Several  of  our  colleagues 
opposed  this  bill  last  May  on  the  ground 
that  the  proposed  satellite  corporation 
could  be  dominated  by  a  few  large  stock- 
holders. This  contention  was  advanced 
again  before  the  other  body  and  it  seems 
to  me  was  laid  to  rest  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Robert  Kennedy  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  when  he  concluded: 

1  think  anybody  who  makes  an  objective 
study  of  this  bill,  this  legislation,  could  not 
possibly  reach  that  conclusion. 

This  bill  represents  a  very  useful  mar- 
riage of  private  industry  and  Govern- 
ment. The  policy  considerations  have 
been  carefully  considered  and  fully 
debated. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  suppose — 

As  Secretary  Rusk  has  stated — 

that  they  would  be  more  wisely  decided  If 
this  process  were  to  be  extended  another  year. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  impetus  from  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  and  the  or- 
ganization of  the  satellite  corporation 
will  bring  us  measurably  closer  to  the 
time  when  a  global  communications  sat- 
ellite system  is  in  operation.  The  time 
to  act  has  arrived. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  on  this  bill. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  changes 
made  by  the  Senate  do  not  substantially 
affect  the  objectives  of  the  communica- 
tions satellite  bill  originally  jja.s.'-ed  by 
the  House.  I  recommend  that  wr  accept 
the  Senate  amendments,  thus  completing 
legislative  action  on  this  important 
measure. 

This  bill  provides  for  a  privately 
owned,  prcfitmaking  corporation  sub- 
ject to  Government  supervision  to  op- 
erate the  communications  satellite  sys- 
tem. I  supjxjrt  this  principle  and  believe 
that  it  will  substantially  improve  the 
prestige  of  the  United  States  in  the  eyes 
of  the  free  countries  of  the  world.  I 
supported  private  ownership  when  we 
were  originally  considering  this  bill  in 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  and  I  continue  to  support  this 
approach. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  we  settle  this 
problem  once  and  for  all  because  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  we  should  proceed 
with  our  communications  satellite  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
immensely  disturbed  by  the  unseemly 
haste  this  Congress  has  shown  in  the 
matter  of  determining  important  future 
public  poUcies  for  a  system  of  communi- 
cations satellite. 

There  was  scant  discussion  on  this 
when  the  matter  was  previoxisly  before 
the  House.  And  in  the  Senate  many 
questions  were  raised  which  received 
little  in  the  form  of  answers  from  the 
proponents  of  this  measure. 

I  wondei'  about  this  haste.  And  I 
wonder  abC'Ut  this  absence  of  answers. 
Either  there  is  much  that  is  not  yet 
known  about  the  consequences  of  the 
policies  proposed  in  this  bill  or  there  is 
much  that  is  not  being  told. 

One  thing  that  is  known  and  can  be 
told  is  that  this  proposition  on  its  very 
face  is  a  perfect  illustration  of  an  old 
Texas  story  about  two  neighbors  who 
joined  toget:her  to  share  ownership  of  a 
cow.  To  in;5ure  a  true  joint  ownership  it 
was  agreed  that  the  cow  would  be 
tethered  across  their  property  line  with 
the  understanding  that  each  neighbor 
would  administer  to  his  half  of  the  cow. 
This  arrangement  seemed  fair  enough 
when  proposed  but  in  short  enough  time 
the  dim-witted  one  of  the  neighbors  real- 
ized that  from  this  bargain  he  ended  up 
feeding  the  cow  at  one  end  while  his 
sharp-trading  friend  acquired  the  right 
to  milk  the  cow  at  the  other  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  what  I  see  in  this 
communication  satellite  bill.  The  sov- 
ereign Government  of  the  United  States 
and  its  citizens  is  the  dim-witted  mem- 
ber of  this  duo  that  is  getting  prepared 
to  feed  a  cow  from  which  it  will  not  even 
have  the  right  to  receive  milk. 

Nowhere  was  this  fact  made  clearer 
than  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Edward  R. 
Murrow.  Director  of  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Mr.  Murrow  expressed  his  apprehen.sion 
to  the  Senate  committee  saying  that  his 
important  Agency  would  not  be  able  to 
afford  to  use  the  satellite  system.  He 
said  that  it  would  cost  $900  milhon  a 
year  to  simply  use  the  satellites  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  program  a  day  beamed 
into  the  undeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 
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Then  we  were  treated  to  the  unhappy 
scene  of  the  head  of  this  Government 
Agency  musing  about  whether  it  might 
be  possible  for  this  important  work  of 
the  Government  to  enjoy  something  less 
than  the  going  commercial  rates.  Mr. 
Marrow  said : 

N':i.'.i^nal  !nves*mor.t  In  tb.e  sy-;tem  has 
been  great.  Having  contributed  to  develop- 
ing the  system.  Government  should  not  be 
on  a  parity  or  paymeiu  with  other  commer- 
cial users.  We  strongly  believe  that  a.^Tord- 
able  rates  for  our  Agency's  use— inasmuch 
as  we  si'>€ak  abroad  for  all  the  Nation  and 
for  all  this  Government — Is  an  appropriate 
partial  repayment  cf  that  national  invest- 
ment. One  may  phr.tse  this  as  a  reservation 
of  a  public  domain  for  public  use,  an  ex- 
tension of  the  public  ser-,  ;ce  con' opt  into 
the  system. 

But  the  Senate  has  now  acted  on  the 
bill  and  did  not  address  itself  to  Mr. 
Murrow's  point.  By  failiniz  to  do  so,  and 
by  the  Hou."^e  proponents  brinsm??  the 
Senate  version  before  us  for  adoption  it 
is  now  confirmed  who  is  to  feed  the  cow. 
If  further  confirmation  is  needed,  con- 
sider the  fact  that  the  Senate  even 
dispensed  with  the  House  proviso  in  sec- 
tion 402  which  would  require  the  corpo- 
ration, this  Fast  India  Company  of  the 
skies,  to  reimburse  the  State  Department 
for  any  direct  assLstance  it  renders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  Sena'.e  acted 
on  this  bill  I  tried  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  "verbs'  in  thi.'?  bill  were 
largely  for  the  purpose  of  definine  the 
duties  the  Government  will  continue  to 
have  in  th.s  setup.  There  are  many 
pages  telliner  what  this  Government 
must  do  to  feed  this  cow  whose  milk  it 
must  then  purcha.'^e  at  rcjular  commer- 
cial rate.-^.  Let  me  just  remind  you  a'lam 
of  some  of  these. 

Tlio  Fic-si'ient  must  aid  in  develop- 
mer.t  and  foster  the  execution  of  this 
commercial  system:  he  must  contin- 
uously review  both  ihe  development  and 
operation  of  th-^  system:  he  mu.'-t  co- 
ordinate all  activities  of  Government 
a';;encies  in  this  field:  he  must  exercise 
supervision  of  relationships  of  the  cor- 
poration with  other  governments;  he 
must  insure  arrangements  for  foreign 
parMcipaMon;  he  must  take  all  neces- 
sary steps  to  insure  availability  of  the 
system;  he  must  exercise  authority  to 
protect  the  electromagnetic  spectrum. 

Now,  with  the  President  given  man- 
dates to  aid,  to  foster,  to  review,  to  co- 
ordinate, to  super^■ise,  to  insure,  to  take 
all  necessary  steps,  and  to  exercise  au- 
thority over  the  corporation,  one  is 
tempted  to  ask,  'What  is  the  corpora- 
tion responsible  for  doing"'"  What  verbs 
are  left  to  describe  its  functions;' 

But.  wa:^  despite  the  bill's  charges  to 
the  President,  it  is  still  not  satisfied  that 
our  national  objectives  and  the  cause  of 
world  peace  and  understanding  con  bo 
turned  over  to  the  corporation.  There 
are  further  guarantees  to  be  erected. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  must  get  into  the  act  and 
advise,  cooperate,  furnish,  consult,  on 
thini:s  ranging  from  research  and 
launchings  to  a  catchall — other  services. 

But  the  bill  does  not  stop  yet.  There 
are  more  chores  for  the  Government  to 
do  for  this  corporation.  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission  must  pre- 


scribe the  bookkeeping  system,  must  ap- 
prove the  technical  operations,  must 
grant  a  license  for  construction,  must 
insure  that  this  monopoly  does  not  de- 
stroy effective  competition  or  result  in 
discrimination. 

As  though  all  of  these  were  not 
enouah,  there  is  yet  one  other  Federal 
department  with  a  stake  in  this  system: 
The  Secretary  of  State  can  move  in  to 
require  commercial  communications  to  a 
l^articular  foreign  point. 

After  detailing  all  the  functions  of  the 
Presidci  t  and  others  and  adding  three 
Presidentially  ar  pointed  members  of  the 
board  of  directors,  one  would  think  the 
bill  liad  done  enough  to  get  us  an  opera- 
tional communication  satellite  system. 
And,  actually  it  has.  But  it  is  at  this 
point  tlat  the  bill  says,  "now  let's  do  all 
this  in  the  name  of  good  old  private 
enterprise." 

Priva  e  enterprise  indeed.  With  all 
the  rovjrnmental  involvement  required 
m  this  system,  why  do  we  delude  our- 
selves by  thinking  there  is  any  enterprise 
left  for  private  persons.  The  bill  erects 
a  superstructure  of  governmental  re- 
sponsibilities and  then  calls  in  private 
enterprise.    For  what  purpose? 

The  oily  purpose  I  can  see  is  to  permit 
private  :Dcr£ons  to  profit  from  something 
Government  must  and  should  do. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania 1  Mr.  Fulton  1. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  than.i  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
Mr.  Harris],  for  his  extension  of  the 
invitation  for  me  to  sit  at  the  com- 
mittee hearings  on  the  communications 
satellite  bill. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  House  as 
one  of  t;ae  senior  members  on  the  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  Committee,  hav- 
ing previously  served  on  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Space  on  appointment  by  the 
Speaker,  that  we  need  this  legislation 
pa.-;-.ed,  and  we  need  it  passed  today. 
The  Uni.ed  States  is  now  first  in  the 
space  communications  field. 

We  should  unite  on  a  bipartisan  basis 
for  a  gocd  US.  space  program  in  order 
to  obtain  effective,  economical,  and 
meaningful  progress  in  communications 
satellites.  The  U.S.  space  program 
vshcr:  feasible,  should  be  placed  on  a 
private  enterprise  basis.  While  there 
has  been  a  compromise  in  some  respects, 
I  strongly  advocate  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  at  this  time. 

I  favor  basic  policy  in  the  space  field 
that  wiiere  private  enterprise  can  do  the 
job  the  U.S.  law  should  have  private 
enterprise  do  it.  This  policy  I  think  is 
clearly  indicated  to  be  correct  both  in 
space  as  well  as  on  the  ground. 

A  point  we  must  remember  is  that 
Telstar  was  put  into  operation  in  space 
at  the  cost  to,  and  under  contract  with, 
private  enterprise.  Telstar  was  paid  for, 
the  booster  as  well  as  the  pad  and 
ground  facilities,  were  all  paid  for  by 
private  enterprise  under  contract.  I 
favor  the  iwsition  that  as  much  as  pos- 
sible our  U.S.  policy  keep  private  enter- 
prise in  the  space  development,  business, 
and  operations.     I  hope  we  pass  this  bill 


today  to  indicate  these  policies,  by  an 
overwhelming  majority. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
IMr.  WaggonnerI. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr  Speaker,  a 
few  days  ago  we  sat  here  in  this  Chamber 
and  disposed  of  some  of  the  property 
which  we  had  confiscated  or  taken  con- 
trol of  as  a  result  of  World  War  II  for 
the  express  purpose  of  getting  rid  of 
properties  we  could  not  through  Govern- 
ment agencies  operate  as  efficiently,  or 
as  economically,  as  private  enterprise. 
This  is  a  similar  proposition:  the  U.S. 
Government  cannot  operate  this  commu- 
nications satellite  program  as  economi- 
cally, as  eflBciently,  as  can  private  enter- 
prise. I  advocate  private  ownership  of 
this  communications  satellite  program. 
I  approve  this  bill  and  I  hope  we  will 
pass  it. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert). 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ac- 
tion which  the  House  is  taking  today  on 
the  measure  now  under  consideration  is 
one  of  historic  significance.  The  com- 
munications satellite  bill  will  rank 
among  the  most  important  legislative 
accomplishments  of  this  decade.  The 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Harris]  and  his  great  committee 
are  due  the  gratitude  of  the  Congress 
and  the  country  for  the  magnificent  con- 
tribution they  have  made  in  finalizing 
this  legislation  in  the  form  in  which  it 
is  brought  to  the  House  today. 

This  legislation  opens  new  frontiers 
in  the  science  of  outer  space.  It  has  far- 
reaching  implications,  national  and  in- 
ternational. The  potential  benefits 
which  may  accrue  from  a  telecommuni- 
cations system  are  virtually  unlimited. 
We  can  visualize  greater  understanding 
between  nations  as  the  world  shrinks 
further  beneath  an  expanded  capacity 
for  rapid  communication.  The  trans- 
mission of  ideas  and  events  around  the 
world  will  be  reduced  to  a  matter  of 
minutes.  The  entire  world  will  become 
a  stage  to  be  viewed  by  all  mankind. 
People  all  over  the  world  will  be  able  to 
see  and  hear  things  as  they  happen.  'VVe 
visualize  a  worldwide  telecommunica- 
tions system  over  which  the  truth  can 
be  transmitted  to  all  mankind  without 
delay  or  distortion.  The  potential  of 
such  a  system  as  a  weapon  in  the  battle 
for  world  peace  and  understanding  stag- 
gers the  imagination. 

The  legislation  before  us  gives  a  new 
dimension  to  our  leadership  in  space 
communications.  We  are  first;  we  in- 
tend to  retain  that  primacy.  The  ur- 
gency in  adopting  this  legislation  arises 
from  the  need  to  press  our  advantage. 
We  cannot  afford  the  luxuiy  of  inaction 
which  might  permit  hostile  powers  to 
overtake  the  lead  we  now  h.nid  in  ^pace 
communications. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  released  the 
full  force  and  power  of  the  Government 
into  space  research  4  years  ago  in  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958,  in  which  we  declared  that — ■ 
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It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that 
activities  In  spac  should  be  devoted  to 
peaceful  purposes  .or  the  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind. 

We  are  beginning  now  to  see  the  re- 
sults and  the  wisdom  of  that  action. 
Four  of  our  astronauts  have  been  to 
space  and  returned,  two  have  orbited 
the  earth.  A  Tiios  weather  satellite,  as 
I  speak  today,  iis  maintaining  constant 
surveillance  for  hurricanes.  Countless 
lives  have  been  saved,  and  millions  of 
dollars  in  property  preserved  by  that  ap- 
plication of  spac3  science. 

H.R.  11040  provides  a  model  for  coop- 
eration between  •;he  Federal  Government 
and  private  enterprise  for  the  benefit  of 
every  American  citizen.  Private  indus- 
try already  has  d?monstrated  its  capacity 
to  refine  and  build  on  the  existing  body 
of  research  and  knowledge  in  the  space 
field.  This  bill  continues  the  practice, 
aiming  at  new  horizons  of  achievement. 

Today  we  have  the  opportunity  to  open 
a  whole  new  area  of  applied  space  sci- 
ence. We  have  the  opportunity  to  en- 
hance American  prestige.  We  have  the 
opportunity  to  create  greater  world 
harmony  through  understanding.  We 
have  the  opportunity  and,  with  it,  we 
have  the  responsibility.  We  must  meet 
and  accept  both 

The  SPEAKE;^.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas, that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pa.ss  the  bi'.l  House  resolution  769. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yei  s  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  372,  nays  10,  not  voting  53, 
as  follows : 

I  Re  11  No.  2031 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Alford 

Alger 

Anderson.  HI. 

Andrews 

Anfuso 

Ashbrooit 

A.shley 

Ashmore 

Asplnall 

Auchincloss 

Avery 

Ayres 

Bailey 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Barrett 

Barry 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Bates 

Battln 

Becker 

Beck  worth 

Beermann 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Berry 

Betts 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bolton 

Bonner 

Bow 

Brademas 

Bray 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Bromwell 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Broomfleld 

Brown 


YVIAS — 372 

Bro>hill 

Bruce 

Bucl  ley 

BurV  e,  Ky. 

Burk  e,  Ma.ss. 

Burljson 

Byrne,  Pa 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cahi;i 

Care;/ 

Case;.' 

Cede -berg 

Celle' 

Chariberlaln 

Chell 

Chenoweth 

ChlpTfleld 

Church 

Clammy 

Clark 

Cohc  an 

Colmer 

Conte 

Cook 

Cooley 

Corb<  tt 

Cornoan 

Curtln 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Daddario 

Dague 

Danlds 

Davis,  John  W. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Delar;ey 

Dent 

Denton 

Deroiinlan 

Derwmskl 

Devlne 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Doyle 


Dulskl 

Durno 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Elliott 

Everett 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Fenton 

Flnnegan 

Pino 

FLsher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Ford 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Prledel 

Fulton 

Gallagher 

Gannatz 

Gary 

Gathlngs 

Gavin 

Gtalmo 

Gilbert 

Glenn 

Goodell 

Goodllng 

Grant 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Grlffln 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Gubser 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Hagen,  Caltf. 

Haley 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hansen 

Harding 


Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison.  Va, 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind, 

Harvey,  Mich 

Hays 

Hoaley 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hlestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman.  111. 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Huddles  ton 

HuU 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Inouye 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Joelson 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Md. 

Jonas 

Jone.s,  Ala, 

Jones,  Mo. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kearns 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

KUgore 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N,Y. 

King.  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Landrum 

Lane 

La n gen 

Lankford 

Latta 

Lennon 

Leslnskl 

Llbonati 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Loser 

McCulloch 

McDonough 

McFall 

Mclntlre 

McSween 

MacGregor 

Mack 

Madden 

Magnueon 

Mahon 

MaUliard 

Marshall 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 


Gonzalez 
Green.  Oreg, 
Johnson.  Wis, 
Kastenmeler 


Maihias 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Michel 

Miller,  Clem 

Miller, 

George  P. 
MUler,  NY. 
MUllken 
Mills 
Mlnshall 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moore 
Moorehead, 

Ohio 
Moorhead,  Pa, 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murphy 
Murray 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nix 

Norblad 
Norrell 
Nvgaard 
O  Brlen,N,Y. 
OHara,  111. 
O  Hara,  Mich. 
O  Konskl 
Olsen 
ONelll 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Passman 
Patman 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Pfost 
Phllbln 
Pike 
PUllon 
Plrnle 
Poff 
Price 
Puclnskl 
Purcell 
Quie 
Rains 
Randall 
Ray 
Reece 
Rclfel 
Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Rlehlman 
Rlley 

Rivers,  Alaska 
Rivers,  S,C. 
Roberts,  Ala. 
Roberts,  Tex 
Roblson 
Rodlno 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Rogers,  Fla. 
Rogers,  Tex. 
Rooney 
Rostenkow.skl 
RoudebUbh 

NAYS— 10 

Poage 
Roosevelt 
Rosenthal 
Ryan,  NY. 


Calif. 
,  Iowa 


Roxith 

Rousielot 

Rutherford 

Ryan,  Mich. 

St   Cieorge 

8t   Germain 

Santar.gelo 

Saylor 

Schadebf-rg 

Schenck 

Schneebell 

SchweiKer 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Scran ton 

Selden 

Shelley 

Shipley 

Short 

Shrlver 

Stbal 

Sikes 

SUer 

Slack 

Smith, 

Smith, 

Smith,  Va. 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Taber 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N,J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thomberry 

Toll 

ToUefson 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Udall,  Morris  K. 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

Waggonner 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

Watts 

Weaver 

Wels 

Westland 

Whalley 

Wharton 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wlckersham 

WidnaU 

WUUams 

Willis 

W  Instead 

Wright 

Yate« 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 

Zt-lcnko 


Sheppard 
UUman 


NOT  VOTING— 53 


Adair 
Andersen, 

Minn. 
Arends 
Baring 
Bass,  N  H 
Blatnlk 
Blitch 
Boiling 
Boykln 
Cannon 
Coad 
Collier 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis,  Mass. 
Davis, 

James  C. 
Dawson 


Dominlck 

Donohue 

Dooley 

Ellsworth 

Evlns 

Findley 

FYazler 

Garland 

Granahan 

Hall 

Hubert 

Hoffman 

Kllburn 

Kltchin 

Kowalskl 

McDowell 

McMillan 

McVey 

Macdonald 


Mason 
Merrow 
Morris 
Morrison 
OBrlen,  111. 
Peterson 
Pllcher 
Powell 
Saund 
Scherer 
Seely-Brown 
Mich.  Slsk 

Smith,  Miss. 

Thomp)son,  La. 

Utt 

Wilson   Calif. 

Wilson,  Ind. 


So  two-thirds  having  veiled  in  favor 
thereof  >  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  resoluticin  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Frazler  with  Mr.  KLUburn. 

Mr.  James  C.  Davis  with  Mr    Cramer. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Arends, 

Mr,  Kltchin  with  Mr    Collier 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Pllcher  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  California. 

Mr.  Evlns  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Andersen  of  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  Saund  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr  Wilson 
of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Boiling  of  Missouri  with  Mr    Findley. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Peterson  with  Mr.  Dooley. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Seely-Brown 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr  Mer- 
row. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Bass  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  McVey. 

Mr.  KowaLskl  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Cannon  with  Mr.  Mason. 

Mr.  McDowell  with  Mr.  Scherer. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Dominlck. 

Mrs.  Granahan  with  Mr.  Garland. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr  Hoffman  of 
Michigan. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FOOD   AND    AGRICITTURE    ACT   OF 
1962 


Mr.    COOLEY.      Mr     S;jrak. 


I    ask 


unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  12391t  to 
improve  and  protect  farm  income,  to  re- 
duce costs  of  farm  programs  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  to  reduce  the  Federal 
Government's  excessive  stocks  of  agricul- 
tural commodities,  to  maintain  reason- 
able and  stable  prices  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  product^  to  consumers, 
to  provide  adequate  supplies  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  for  domestic  and  for- 
eign needs,  to  conserve  natural  resources, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  disagree  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  AVERY     Mr  Speaker,  I  object. 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  HOUSING  ACT  OF 
1962 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  <H.R. 
12628 »  t«  provide  additional  funds  under 
section  202(a)  (4)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1959.  and  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949.  in  order  to  provide  low- 
and  moderate-cost  housing,  both  urban 
and  rural,  for  the  elderly. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Senior  Citizens 
Housing  Act  of  1962". 
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Sic.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  there  la  a 
large  and  growing  need  for  suitable  housing 
for  older  people  both  In  urban  and  rural 
areas.  Our  older  citizens  face  special  prob- 
lems In  meeting  their  housing  needs  because 
of  the  prevalence  of  modest  and  limited  In- 
comes Eimong  the  elderly,  their  difficulty  In 
obtaining  liberal  long-term  home  mortgage 
credit,  and  their  need  for  housing  planned 
and  designed  to  Include  features  necessary  to 
the  safety  and  convenience  of  the  occupants 
In  a  suitable  nelghborho<3d  environment. 
The  Congress  further  finds  that  the  present 
programs  for  housing  the  elderly  under  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  have 
proven  the  value  of  Federal  credit  assistance 
In  this  held  and  at  the  same  time  demon- 
strated the  urgent  need  for  an  expanded  and 
more  comprehensive  effort  to  meet  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  our  senior  citizens. 

Sec  3-  I  a)  Section  202' a)  (4)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1959  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$125. 000, 000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•■$225.000  000". 

ibi  Effective  with  respect  to  applications 
for  loans  under  section  202  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1959  made  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  — 

(1)  section  202(d)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(A)  ",  and  by  strik- 
ing ".  and  (B)"  and  all  that  follows  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  period; 

i2)  section  202id)(7)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  that  follows 
"new  strvictures"  nnd  inserting  In  Ilea 
thereof  a  period;  and 

(3)  section  202(d)(8)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "i  Ai  ",  and  by  strik- 
ing out  ",  and  iBi"  and  all  that  follows  and 
In.ertlng  In  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

Sec.  4.  (ai  i  1  i  Section  501  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  1.=^  amended-- 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subsection  i  .~i  i  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  ff'Uowing.  ".  and  (3i  to  elderly  per- 
sons who  are  or  will  be  the  owners  of  land 
In  rural  areas  for  the  construction.  Improve- 
ment, alteration,  or  repair  of  dwellings  and 
related  facilities,  the  purchase  of  previously 
occupied  dwellings  and  related  facilities  and 
the  purchase  of  land  constituting  a  mini- 
mum adequate  site,  in  order  to  provide  them 
with  adequate  dwellings  and  related  facilities 
for  their  own  use.", 

(B)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(b)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  'elderly  persons'  means  persons  who  are 
62  years  of  age  or  over.",  and 

(C)  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  clause  (1)  of  sub- 
section (c)  the  following:  ",  or  that  he  Is  an 
elderly  person  In  a  rural  area  without  an 
adequate  dwelling  or  related  facilities  for  his 
own  use". 

(2)  Section  502ia)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "In  cases  of  applicants  who 
are  elderly  persons,  the  Secretary  may  accept 

'Itie  persona!  UabiUty  of  any  person  with 
adequate  repayment  ability  who  will  cosign 
the  applicant's  note  to  compensate  for  any 
deficiency  In  the  applicants  repavment 
ability." 

(b)  Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"direct  and  INSrRED  LOAN'S  TO  PROVIDE  HOUS- 
ING AND  RELATED  rACILrrlES  FOR  ELDERLY 
PERSONS     AND    FAMILIES    IN    RURAL    ARE.\S 

"Sec  515.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  loans  to  private  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions and  consumer  cooperatives  to  provide 
rental  housing  and  related  facilities  for 
elderly  persons  and  elderly  families  of  low  or 
moderate  Income  in  rural  areas.  In  accord- 
ance with  terms  and  conditions  substantially 
Identical  with  those  specified  In  section  502; 
except  that — 


"(1)  no  such  loan  shall  exceed  the  devel- 
opment cost  or  the  value  of  the  security, 
whichever  is  less; 

"(2)  such  loans  shall  bear  Interest  at  rates 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  not  to  exceed 
the  maximum  rate  provided  In  section  202 
(a)(3)    of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959;  and 

"(3)  such  a  loan  may  be  made  for  a  period 
of  up  to  fifty  years  from  the  making  of  the 
loan. 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not 
to  exceed  $50,000,000.  which  shall  constitute 
a  revolving  fund  to  be  used  by  the  Secre- 
t.iry  in  carrying  out  this  subsection. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  insure 
and  make  commitments  to  insure  loans  made 
to  any  individual,  corporation,  association, 
trust  or  partnership  to  provide  rental  hous- 
ing and  related  facilities  for  elderly  persona 
and  elderly  families  in  rural  areas,  In  ac- 
cordance with  terms  and  conditiona  sub- 
stantially identical  with  those  specified  In 
section  502;  except  that — 

"(1)  no  such  loan  shall  exceed  $100,000  or 
the  development  cost  or  the  value  of  the 
security,  whichever  Is  lea.st; 

"  1 2 )  such  loans  shall  bear  interest  at  rates 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  not  to  exceed 
the  m.^ximura  rate  provided  in  section  203 
(b)  (5)    of  the  National  Housing  Act; 

"  1  3  (  provide  for  complete  amortization  by 
periodic  payments  within  such  term  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe; 

"(4)  for  Insuring  such  loans,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  utilize  the  Agricultural  Credit 
Insurance  Fund  subject  to  all  the  provisions 
of  section  309  and  the  second  and  third  sen- 
tences of  section  308  of  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961, 
including  the  authority  In  section  303(f)(1) 
of  that  Act  to  utilize  the  Insurance  fund 
to  make.  sell,  and  insure  loans  which  could 
be  Insured  under  this  subsection;  but  the 
asrgretjate  of  the  principal  amounts  of  such 
loans  made  by  the  Secretary  and  not  dis- 
posed of  shall  not  exceed  $10,000,000  out- 
standing at  any  one  time;  and  the  Secretary 
may  take  liens  running  to  the  United  States 
though  the  notes  may  be  held  by  other 
lenders;  and 

"(5)  no  loan  shall  be  Insured  under  this 
subsection  after  June  30,  1964. 

"ici  No  loan  shall  be  made  or  insured 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  unless  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  the  construction  Involved 
will  be  undertaken  in  an  economical  man- 
ner and  will  not  be  of  elaborate  or  extrava- 
gant design  or  materials. 

"  Ki  I    As  used  In  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'housing'  means  new  or 
existing  housing  suitable  for  dwelling  use  by 
elderly  persons  or  elderly  families; 

'  i2i  the  term  'related  facilities'  Includes 
c  ife'crias  or  dining  halls,  community  rooms 
or  buildings,  appropriate  recreation  facili- 
ties, and  other  essential  service  facilities; 

"(3  I  the  term  elderly  persons'  means  per- 
sons who  are  62  years  of  age  or  over;  and  the 
term  'elderly  families'  means  families  the 
head  of  which  (or  his  spotise)  is  62  years  of 
age  or  over;  and 

"(4)  the  term  'development  cost'  means 
the  costs  of  constructing,  purchasing.  Im- 
proving, altering,  or  repairing  new  or  exist- 
ing housing  and  related  facilities  and  pur- 
chasing and  Improving  the  necessary  land, 
including  necessary  and  appropriate  fees  and 
charges  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

'  I  e)  Amounts  made  available  pursuant  to 
section  513  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  for 
administrative  expenses  Incxirred  under  this 
section." 

(ci  (  1)  Section  511  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  is  amended — 

(.A)  by  striking  out  "section  504(b)"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  504(b)  or 
515(a) ";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "$650,000,000"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$700,000,000,  of 
which  $50,000,000  shall  be  available  exclu- 


sively  for    assistance    to    elderly    persons    as 
provided  In  clause   (3)    of  section  501(a)" 

(2)  Section  506(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  514"  each  place  it 
appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tions 514  and  515". 

(3)  Section  504(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(1)  In  the  form  of  a  loan, 
or  combined  loan  and  grant.  In  excels  of 
$1,000,  or  (2)  In  the  form  of  a  grant  (whether 
or  not  combined  with  a  loan  )  In  excess  ot 
$500"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "in  the 
form  of  a  loan,  grant,  or  combined  loan  and 
grant  In  excess  of  $1,000". 

(4)  Paragraph  (12)  of  section  5200  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  84)  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "or  title  V  of  the  Housing  .Act 
of  1949,"  Immediately  before  "shall  be  sub- 
ject under  this  section". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 8  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senior  Citizen.s  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1962— H.R.  12628— is  designed 
to  help  meet  one  of  the  most  urgent 
needs  in  the  field  of  housing,  that  of  pro- 
viding suitable  homes  for  our  elderly  citi- 
zens at  rents  and  prices  within  their 
means.  The  Congress  can  take  great 
pride  in  its  record  of  approving  measui^es 
to  meet  this  problem.  The  mo.;t  imi)or- 
tant  forward  step  so  far  is  the  program 
of  low-interest  airect  loans,  authorized 
by  the  Housing  Act  of  1959  for  which 
additional  funds  were  approved  last  year. 
The  outstanding  success  of  this  program 
and  the  widespread  support  which  it  has 
is  clear  evidence  of  the  growing  recogni- 
tion of  the  housing  needs  of  the  elderly. 
It  shows  that  we  are  on  the  right  track 
in  our  efforts  to  provide  this  housing 
and  in  the  years  to  come  I  am  confident 
that  we  will  witness  substantial  furliier 
progress  in  this  field. 

There  are  several  factors  underlying 
the  need  for  special  provisions  for  lious- 
ing  for  our  senior  citizens  and  increa.spd 
efforts  to  make  assistance  available. 
First,  the  number  of  older  people  in  our 
population  is  increasing  rapidly — nearly 
twice  as  fast  as  overall  population.  In 
the  past  decade  tlie  total  number  of 
people  in  this  country  rose  19  percent 
while  the  number  aged  65  and  over 
jumped  35  percent.  For  many  fami'ies 
the  problem  of  age  is  compounded  be- 
cause today  1  out  of  3  persons  reaching 
the  age  of  60  has  one  or  more  close  rela- 
tives over  80  to  be  concerned  about. 
Looking  to  the  future,  the  number  of  our 
older  citizens  will  continue  to  rise  more 
rapidly  than  the  population  as  a  whole 
and  we  must  not  delay  in  providing  the 
programs  and  assistance  they  need  and 
deserve. 

Health  problems  and  living  patterns 
are  the  second  reason  for  providing  pro- 
grams specially  tailored  to  the  needs  of 
the  aged.  The  miracles  of  modern  med- 
icine have  extended  life  expectancy  but 
we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  age  im- 
poses certain  physical  limitations  even 
on  the  healthy  and  also  makes  the 
dangers  of  illness  and  accident  a  more 
serious  matter.    Because  of  this,  homes 
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which  just  a  few  years  ago  were  entirely 
satisfactory  may  no  longer  be  entirely 
suited  to  the  elderly.  Design  features 
acceptable  to  younuer  families  can  be- 
come extremely  bothersome  or  even 
dangerous  in  the  later  years.  Some  of 
the  chores  in  maintaining  a  home  may 
now  seriously  tax  the  energy  and  ability 
of  an  older  person.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  careful  studies  of  the  special 
design  features  such  as  single-floor 
plans,  ramps  instead  of  steps,  wide  door- 
ways, extra  lighting,  and  special  safety 
mea.sures  in  the  bathroom  and  kitchen. 
Actually,  many  of  these  features  are  de- 
sirable even  for  the  younger  families, 
but  the  fact  is  that  most  houses  built 
for  the  general  market  do  not  include 
them  and  private  lenders  tend  to  shy 
away  from  such  housing  on  the  grounds 
that  it  is  'special  purpose"  housing 
which  limits  its  market.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  there  is  a  tremendous 
market  for  such  housing  and  I  am  sure 
that  as  experience  shows  the  success  of 
these  programs,  private  lenders  will  be 
encouraged  to  put  more  of  their  funds 
to  work  in  mc^eting  this  problem.  An 
important  consideration  in  planning 
housing  for  the  elderly  is  the  striking 
difference  ir.  their  living  patterns  com- 
pared to  younger  people.  A  large 
majority  are  retired  or  unable  to  work. 
Because  of  this,  good  housing  properly 
designed  assumes  a  very  special  impor- 
tance since  it  becomes  in  most  cases  a 
focal  point  of  their  lives. 

Sharply  reduced  incomes  are  a  third 
and  pressing  reason  why  we  need  special 
legislation  to  help  the  elderly.  While 
many  families  are  able  to  prepare  for 
their  later  years  through  savings  and  in- 
vestment in  home  ownership  and  many 
are  able  to  plan  an  adequate  retirement 
income,  the  plain  truth  Ls  that  most 
senior  citizens  are  forced  to  live  on  very 
modest  incomes.  Often  the  financial 
planning  of  earlier  years  will  no  longer 
provide  for  a  comfortable  retirement 
and  in  some  cases  our  older  citizens  were 
unable  to  maintain  an  income  level  high 
enough  to  provide  fully  for  their  later 
years.  Typically,  a  family  after  retire- 
ment often  suffers  an  income  drop  of 
atKJUt  one-half. 

There  has  been  a  growing  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  our  housing  problems  in 
rural  areas  are  every  bit  as  serious  as 
they  are  in  the  cities.  In  some  ways, 
these  problems  are  magnified  in  farm 
areas  and  small  towns  by  the  relatively 
lower  income  levels  and  shortage  of 
private  mortgage  financing.  This  is 
particularly  true  for  the  7  million  rural 
people  who  are  60  or  older.  There  is  an 
obvious  need  to  amend  and  supplement 
our  housing  programs  to  reach  this  im- 
portant segment  of  our  population  and 
this  bill  is  designed  to  do  just  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  before  us 
has  been  carefully  considered  by  our 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  which  held  3 
days  of  intensive  hearings  and  received 
testimony  in  support  of  the  bill  from  ad- 
mini.-,tration  wiinesses  rt  presenting  both 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
and  the  Farmer.^  H(jmc  Administration  as 
well  as  represtnta'Lives  of  farm  and  co- 
operative organizations,  labor  unions. 
groups  representing  senior  citizens  and 


other  organizations  interested  in  pro- 
viding better  housing  for  the  elderly. 
All  of  the  witnesses  strongly  endorsed  the 
objectives  of  both  bills.  The  bill  now 
before  the  House  was  rei:)ortcd  out  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  the  full 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
without  a  single  vote  in  opposition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  us,  H.R. 
12628 — the  Senior  Citizens  Housing  Act 
of  1962— has  five  major  provisions. 
These  pi'ovisions  build  on  the  successful 
programs  now  in  operation  for  the  elder- 
ly, and  I  will  not  go  into  great  detail. 
They  are  fully  di.scussed  in  the  report  of 
our  committee — House  Report  No.  2052. 

The  first  provision  would  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  additional  funds  for  the 
existing  program  of  direct  loans  for 
housing  for  the  elderly  in  urban  areas. 
This  is  the  program  created  in  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1959.  under  which  the  HHPA 
can  make  loans  for  rental  and  coopera- 
tive housing  to  private  nonprofit  and  co- 
operative sponsors.  The  interest  rate  is 
based  on  a  formula  reflecting  the  cost  of 
money  to  the  Treasury  plus  the  cost  of 
administration,  which  currently  produces 
a  rate  of  3 '2  P)erceni  and  the  loans  can 
have  maturities  up  to  50  years.  These 
terms  make  it  possible  to  provide  good 
housing  for  the  elderly  at  rents  as  much 
as  $15  or  $20  a  month  below  what  would 
have  to  be  charged  under  regular  FHA 
or  conventional  financing.  At  present 
$125  million  is  authorized  for  these  loans, 
of  which  $80  million  has  already  been 
appropriated.  The  balance  of  $45  mil- 
lion plus  an  additional  $50  million  has 
been  requested  by  the  administration  for 
appropriation  this  year.  This  is  the 
amount  they  expect  to  use  during  the 
current  year,  H.R.  12628  would  author- 
ize $100  million  for  appropriation.  This 
would  be  enough  to  carry  the  program 
until  about  October  of  next  year.  In  my 
judgment  ihis  program  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  that  the  Congress  has  ever  au- 
thorized in  the  field  of  housing  and  it 
has  found  widespread  acceptance.  Al- 
ready the  Housing  Agency  has  received 
applications  for  more  than  $160  million 
in  these  loans.  This  is  more  than  the 
amount  authorized  in  existing  loan  funds 
and  thus  this  additional  legislation  is 
urgently  needed. 

The  other  major  pro'visions  of  the  bill 
are  designed  to  extend  to  our  older  citi- 
zens in  rural  areas  benefits  similar  to 
those  which  now  exist  under  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  for 
people  in  urban  areas. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1949  established  a 
program  of  dii-ect  Federal  loans  to  build 
or  improve  housing  in  rural  areas  where 
private  financing  is  not  available  on  rea- 
sonable teiTns.  At  present  an  applicant 
for  one  of  these  loans  must  already  own 
the  land  and  the  loans  cannot  be  used 
to  purchase  existing  home.'=.  Tiicse  limi- 
tations present  special  problems  to  older 
people  in  i-ural  areas,  many  of  whom 
wish  to  move  closer  to  town  but  arc  un- 
able to  buy  the  building  .site  entirely  out 
of  their  own  resources.  Tliey  need  to  be 
able  to  buy  the  land  along  with  the  home 
just  as  is  now  done  under  some  of  our 
homeownership  programs.  In  addition. 
existing  iiousing  often  represents  the  best 
investment  for  older  people  because  it 


can  be  purchased  at  a  lower  price  with- 
out delay  and  in  the  area  where  they 
want  to  hve.  This  bill  would  remove 
these  two  limitations  in  the  case  of  older 
f  amiUes.  At  the  same  time  it  would  per- 
mit the  Fai-mers  Home  Administration  to 
accept  cosigners  if  the  elderly  applicant 
does  not  have  sufficient  income  to  safely 
assure  repayment  of  the  loan.  These 
amendments  would  make  this  program 
extremely  helpful  to  those  older  people 
who  want  to  have  a  home  of  their  own. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  for  rural 
areas  would  establish  a  program  of  di- 
rect loans  for  rental  and  cooperative 
housing  sponsored  by  nonprofit  and  co- 
operative organizations.  This  program, 
which  would  be  administered  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  would  be 
veiT  similar  to  the  HHFA  program  cre- 
ated in  1959  which  has  proved  so  suc- 
cessful in  urban  areas.  The  interest  rate 
on  these  loans  would  be  the  same  as  that 
established  for  the  urban  program,  cur- 
rently V2  percent,  and  the  loan  ma- 
turity could  extend  for  50  years.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  provision  will  fill  an 
important  gap  in  our  housing  legislation 
by  providing  good  housing  at  reasonable 
rents  for  rural  families  who  are  no  longer 
willing  or  able  to  take  on  all  the  resF>on- 
sibiUties  of  maintaining  homes  of  their 
own. 

This  bill  would  also  set  up  a  program 
of  mortgage  insurance  for  rental  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  in  rural  areas,  gen- 
erally similar  to  that  now  administered 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
with  adjustments  for  the  special  mort- 
gage financing  problems  of  rural  areas. 
Under  this  program,  the  FHA  has  estab- 
lished a  maximum  maturity  of  40  years 
and  an  interest  rate  of  5^4  percent.  An 
insurance  premium  would  be  collected  to 
build  up  reserves  and  enable  the  program 
to  pay  its  own  way.  This  provision  will 
enable  private  lenders  to  finance  rental 
housing  for  rural  elderly  families  of 
somewhat  higher  income. 

Finally,  the  bill  will  liberalize  the  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  improve  naral  housing 
which  was  established  in  1949  by  raising 
the  grant  ceiling  from  $500  to  $1,000. 
These  grants  can  be  made  to  rural  home- 
owners whose  incomes  are  so  low  that 
they  cannot  qualify  for  loans  to  make 
improvements  necessary  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  occupants  or  the  com- 
munity. The  present  $500  ceiling  was 
established  more  than  a  decade  ago 
when  much  lower  cost  levels  prevailed 
and  the  committee  feels  that  we  are  jus- 
tified in  raising  the  maximum.  This 
provision  would  be  particularly  beneficial 
to  the  elderly  for  whom  health  and  safety 
present  special  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  w^ord,  this  bill  is  de- 
signed to  expand  our  programs  of  assist- 
ance to  meet  the  urgent  housing  needs  of 
our  elderly,  building  on  the  firm  founda- 
tion of  existing  programs  which  have 
proven  so  highly  successful.  In  addition. 
it  is  designed  to  give  our  millions  of  older 
citizens  in  rural  areas  parity  with  the 
aids  now  available  to  those  who  live  in 
tlie  city.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
give  their  support  to  this  vitally  needed 
kyislaiion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mi.  Speaker,  will  Uie 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  RAINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  ftnd  no  departmental 
reports  in  the  report  accompanying  this 
bill.  Is  there  some  particular  i-eason  for 
that? 

Mr.  RAINS.  We  have  all  of  the  de- 
partmental reports.  We  had  all  of  the 
heads  of  the  agencies  involved  at  our 
hearings  who  testified  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  there  is  none  con- 
tained in  the  report? 

Mr.  RAINS.  They  could  of  course 
have  been  included  in  the  report  but  we 
printed  them  instead  in  the  record  of 
our  hearings. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  appropriation  hearings  for 
1963  show  that  this  fund  for  rural  hous- 
ing grants  and  loans  will  have  an  esti- 
mated unobligated  balance  of  $277,611.- 
000  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year, 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  do  not  understand 
what  the  gentleman  means.  That  may 
be  the  authorized  amount.  The  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  is  now  plead- 
ing with  the  Budget  Bureau  for  money 
with  which  to  make  the  loans. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  .:;en- 
tleman  from  Alabama  has  expired 

Mr.  RAINS,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  3  minutes 

Mr,  WRITTEN  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  "^ 

Mr  RAINS,  I  yield  to  the  gentlemaii 
from  Mississippi, 

Mr,  WRITTEN,  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  the  funds  to 
which  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has 
pointed  were  carried  in  the  original  act 
It  is  a  continuing  fund  and  the  funds 
are  available  to  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  in  that  amount.  How- 
ever, since  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration went  into  the  rural  housing  pro- 
gram, as  against  requiring  that  it  be 
strictly  farm  housing,  the  demand  has 
been  so  great  that  at  the  present  time 
there  has  been  a  freeze  order  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  the  use  of  those 
funds,  accounting  for  all  of  the  pressure 
that  Members  have  been  receiving  from 
applicants  and  people  back  home, 
including  the  State  Farmers  Home 
Offices  because  at  present  there  is  a 
freeze  order  on  allocating  those  funds. 
But  they  are  in  existence,  and  it  will 
take  only  a  release  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  make  them  available. 

Mr,  GROSS,  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  then  you  are  asking  for 
an  additional  $50  million  on  top  of  the 
$277  million  unobligated,  or  will  be  un- 
obligated as  of  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year'' 

Mr  RAINS,  No;  the  gentleman  is 
mistaken  about  that.  We  are  not  ask- 
ing for  additional  funds  in  the  very 
same  program  that  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr  Whitten  i  has  discussed 
We  are  asking  now  for  the  additional 
funds  in  the  housing  for  the  elderly 
pi'ogram, 

I  would  say  this  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa:  I  am  greatly  concerned— 
and  I  am  glad  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  brought  it  up — and  I  have 
urged  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  do 
.somethmg  about  the  release  of  the  funds 
to  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
for  that  particular  housing  program,  be- 


cause many  Members  and  many  people 
have  written  to  me  about  it.  But  that  is 
a  different  situation  from  what  we  are 
discussing  here. 

Mr,  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  "^ 

Mr,  RAINS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY  Is  this  $50  million  to  be 
in  borrowing  authority  or  so-called 
back-door  .^ponding,  and  a  part  of  it  for 
an  appropriation? 

Mr  RAINS.  All  of  the  new  programs 
authorized  are  on  an  appropriation 
basis.  That  includes  the  $100  million 
additional  for  the  urban  district  loan 
programs  and  the  $50  million  made 
available  to  start  a  similar  program  for 
the  elderly  in  rural  areas.  The  other 
$50  million  in  loans  for  sales  housing,  it 
is  true,  comes  out  of  Treasury  borrowing 
but  this  program  is  not  really  new  but  is 
merely  an  extension  of  an  existing  pro- 
gram to  also  cover  the  rural  elderly. 

Mr,  PELLY.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Rains!  and  I 
am  very  happv  to  iearn  that. 

Mr,  Mcdonough,  Mr,  speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  consume  to 
th?  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mrs. 

DWVER  ' , 

M;s,  DWYER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H,R,  12628.  It  is  outstanding 
leui.-lation  and  is  badly  needed. 

Mr,  Speaker,  in  terms  of  the  funds 
which  this  legislation  would  make  avail- 
able, this  bill  is  a  very  modest  one.  As  an 
effective  contribution  toward  meeting 
one  of  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the 
fastest  growing  and  lowest  income  seg- 
mert  of  our  population,  however,  the 
Senior  Citizens  Housing  Act  will  con- 
tinue to  prove  to  be  as  fruitful  and 
worthwhile  an  investment  as  our  Gov- 
ernment can  make. 

It  is  extremely  significant,  I  believe. 
thai  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency reported  this  bill  favorably  without 
a  single  dissenting  vote.  This  fact  testi- 
fies to  the  importance  with  which  our 
comn^ttee  views  the  housing  needs  of 
the  elderly,  to  the  success  which  this  pro- 
grara  has  enjoyed  in  its  very  short  life. 
and  to  the  continuing  need  for  this  kind 
of  a.isistanco, 

I  very  strongly  supported  this  program. 
Mr.  Speaker,  when  it  was  initiated  as  a 
part  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959.  At  that 
time,  it  .seemed  to  many  of  us  that  the 
special  difficulties  which  older  people 
faced  in  securing  adequate  housing  justi- 
fied a  special  program  of  this  kind.  Ex- 
peri  :-nce  showed  that  existing  Federal 
housing  assistance  did  not  meet  the 
needs  of  retired  persons,  a  substantial 
proportion  of  whom  occupied  old  and 
obsolete  housing  but  had  such  sharply 
reduced  incomes  that  they  were  unable 
to  meet  financing  requirements  of  con- 
ventional or  FHA-insured  private  hous- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  incomes  of  re- 
tired persons  were  just  high  enough  to 
disqaalify  them  for  assistance  under  the 
public  housing  program. 

The  past  3  years  have  confirmed  the 
accL  racy  of  this  analysis.  As  of  June  30 
of  this  year,  all  but  $12  million  of 
authorized  appropriations  under  this 
program  had  either  been  loaned  or  ear- 
marked for  loans.  Interest  in  the  pro- 
grar.i  has  been  extensive  and  more  than 


14,000  housing  units  have  already  been 
constructed  or  are  presently  under  con- 
struction or  are  in  the  active  planning 
stage.  A  number  of  housing-for-the- 
elderly  projects  have  been  started  m  my 
own  area  of  New  Jersey,  and  I  can  testify 
personally  to  the  air  of  expectancy  with 
which  older  people  have  ar.ticipated  con- 
struction of  this  housing.  Applications 
for  rental  units  were  filed  almost  as  soon 
as  plans  were  announced  and  long  be- 
fore construction  began.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  approximately  $20  a  month  sav- 
ing reflected  in  the  rental  cost  of  units 
constructed  under  the  direct  loan  pro- 
gram makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  in  bringing  clean,  decent,  and 
functional  housing  within  the  fir.ancial 
ability  of  most  older  persons 

There  are  important  advantages  to 
this  program  other  than  the  saving  in 
rental  charges.  Under  the  direct  loan 
program,  housing  must  be  especially 
planned  and  built  for  use  by  elderly  per- 
sons. The  design  of  the  housing  units 
must  conform  to  the  special  require- 
ments of  older  people  regarding  safety, 
comfort,  and  convenience  Housing  must 
also  be  located  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
vide for  the  health,  transportation. 
shopping,  church,  recreation,  and  other 
social  and  community  needs  of  the  oc- 
cupants. In  these  respects,  therefore. 
the  direct  loan  program  has  helped  to 
pioneer  the  design  and  construction  of 
other,  conventionally  financed,  housing 
for  the  elderly  and  has  had  a  most  salu- 
tary effect  on  stimulating  the  construc- 
tion of  the  kind  of  overall  environment 
most  suitable  for  persons  in  their  older 
years. 

This  legislation,  Mr,  Speaker,  meets  all 
the  tests  of  a  constructive  bill.  The 
need  for  this  program  has  been  found  to 
be  a  very  real  one.  This  need  cannot 
be  met  in  any  other  way.  Early  experi- 
ence under  the  program  proves  that  it  is 
a  practicable  and  effective  way  of  meet- 
ing the  need.  The  cost  of  the  program 
to  the  taxpayers  is  moderate,  and  the 
direct  loan  basis  on  which  the  program 
operates  assures  eventual  repayment  of 
the  Federal  investment. 

In  every  respect,  this  is  a  good  bill 
and  I  urge  our  colleagues  to  support  it 

Mr.  McDONOUGH,  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  I  doubt  that  there  is  anyone  who 
would  begrudge  the  senior  citizens  of  this 
Nation  better  housing  and  more  ade- 
quate housing,  under  favorable  terms, 
at  a  reasonable  rent.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  is  the  manner  in  which  this 
bill  came  out  of  the  committee.  Exten- 
sive hearings  were  held  by  the  committee 
and  all  of  the  departments  involved  in 
this  type  housing  were  heard,  reports 
were  filed,  and  the  committee  in  execu- 
tive session  pa.ssed  this  bill  out  for  con- 
sideration on  the  floor  of  the  House  by 
18  votes  "yea,"  1  "present."  and  no 
negative  votes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  tlie  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  I  Mr,  Rains  1  has  in- 
formed you.  this  is  an  extension  of  an 
existing  program  which  provides  for  di- 
rect loans  for  housing  of  our  elderly  citi- 
zens at  3  '2  percent  interest  over  a  period 
of  50  years. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  show  the  need 
I  read  from  the  report  and  recent  study 
by  Cornell  University  which  analyzes  the 
quahly  of  hou.sing  of  a  national  sample 
of  persons  receiving  social  security  bene- 
fits in  1960.  The  results  of  this  research 
study  indicated  the  following: 

1.  Forty  percent  of  older  person  were  liv- 
ing In  houses  built  over  50  years  ago  and  an 
additional  40  percent  were  living  In  houses 
buUt  between  30  ai.d  50  years  ago, 

2.  The  aged  In  poorer  health  tended  to 
occupy  the  poorest  housing. 

3.  Approximately  45  percent  of  all  aged 
households  were  classified  as  being  In  "need 
of  better  accommodations"  based  on  the 
quality  of  the  housing  and  the  living  ar- 
rangements of  Individuals  who  were  de- 
pendent on  their  relatives. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  this  type  of 
housing.  It  is  limited  to  those  people 
who  are  in  the  income  bracket  where 
they  do  not  qualify  for  public  housing 
but  who  are  above  the  age  of  62.  That 
number  of  people  is  increasing  very 
rapidly  in  this  country. 

In  1960,  there  were  7  million  persons 
who  had  reached  or  passed  the  age  of 
60,  living  in  rural  areas.  Almost  2  mil- 
lion live  on  the  farms  and  about  5  million 
in  the  small  rural  communities  of 
America. 

These  figures  indicate  that  there  is  a 
demand  for  housing  in  the  rural  areas 
as  well  as  in  the  urban  areas.  This  bill 
provides  for  the  housing  for  elderly  in 
the  rural  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  apparent  op- 
position to  the  bill.  I  endorse  the  state- 
ment previoasly  made  by  the  chairman 
0-  the  subcorr.mittee  and  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  support  the  passage 
of  this  bill  as  needed  legislation. 

Mr.  RAINS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Barrett]. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  mo^jl  heai  tening  developments  in  the 
past  several  years  is  the  growing  realiza- 
tion by  the  Congress  of  the  needs  of 
older  people — our  senior  citizens — and 
our  moral  obligation  to  help  them  meet 
their  special  problems.  These  are  the 
men  and  worricn  who.  through  a  lifetime 
of  honest  toil,  have  made  America  the 
wealUiiest  and  most  powerful  Nation  in 
the  world  today.  Those  of  us  who  have 
a  heart  are  :eady  and  willing  to  take 
whatever  stets  are  ncccs.'^ary  to  pay  our 
tremendous  d:bt  to  the  older  generation. 

In  the  field  of  housing,  senior  citizens 
are  confronted  with  a  special  group  of 
obstacles.  Their  age  makes  it  difficult 
for  them  to  obtain  mortgage  loans.  Be- 
cause the  great  majority  of  our  older 
folks  have  fixed  and  limited  incomes, 
they  are  often  unable  to  find  tlie  kind  of 
housing  they  need  at  a  rent  or  price 
which  they  cin  afford.  The  handicaps 
of  advanced  age  also  require  specially 
designed  and  planned  housing. 

I  take  spetial  pride  in  the  fact  that 
the  Housing  Subcommittee  on  which  I 
am  privileged  to  serve  in  the  Congress 
has  sponsored  a  number  of  financing 
programs  to  orovide  better  housing  for 
the  elderly. 

We  have  liberalized  FHA  financing  to 
make  it  easie-  for  older  folks  to  obtain 
a  mortgage  or  hberal  terms. 


We  have  also  established  a  program 
of  FIIA  insurance  for  rental  housing  for 
senior  citizens.  Already,  we  have  one 
of  these  FHA  projects  completed  in  my 
own  Philadelphia — the  York  House  with 
over  200  uniti — and  I  am  sure  that  in 
the  very  near  future  v.e  will  see  many 
more. 

We  have  made  special  provision  to 
make  low-rent  public  housing  available 
for  senior  citizens.  Tliese  arc  people  in 
the  very  lowest  income  range  who  are 
desperately  in  need  of  housing  aid.  The 
law  provides  that  low -rent  housing  units 
can  be  specifically  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  elderly,  and  m  last  year's 
housing  act  \^e  authorized  an  addi- 
tional Federal  payment  of  up  to  $120  a 
year  for  apartments  occupied  by  the  el- 
derly if  needed  to  meet  the  operating 
costs  of  the  project.  Over  100.000  units 
nationally,  or  more  than  one -fifth  of  all 
public  housing  dwellings,  are  occupied 
by  older  families.  Right  now  over  1,400 
low-rent  units — 1  out  of  every  8 — 
are  occupied  by  elderly  persons  or  fam- 
ilies in  Philadelphia,  Moreover,  we  have 
more  than  500  unit.:,  built  or  planned 
which  are  specially  dc-^igned  for  the  el- 
derly and  undoubtedly  the  number  will 
increase  substantially. 

Another  program  which  is  proving  to 
be  of  great  value  in  meeting  the  housing 
needs  of  the  elderly  is  the  program  of 
direct  loans  from  the  Government  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest  to  nonprofit  coipora- 
tions  to  build  housing  for  senior  citi- 
zens of  modest  income.  Under  the  di- 
rect loan  program  the  interest  rate  is 
3V2  percent  and  the  loan  maturity  can 
extend  to  50  years.  Th.ese  terms  make  it 
possible  to  reduce  rents  to  senior  citi- 
zens by  $15  to  $20  a  montli  a.^  compared 
with  rental  projects  financed  at  market 
interest  rates. 

Unfortunately,  the  previous  adminis- 
tration dragged  its  heels  in  administer- 
ing the  program  and  at  firt.i  progress 
was  slow.  However,  the  Kennedy  admin- 
isU'ation  fully  recopnizcs  the  needs  of  our 
senior  citizens  and  the  value  of  this  pro- 
gram. As  a  result,  activity  has  risen 
sharply  and  I  am  coifldent  Uiat  it  will 
make  a  major  contribution  toward  pro- 
viding good  housing  at  modest  rents  for 
our  growing  number  of  older  citizens. 
The  bill  now  before  the  House — the 
Senior  Citizens  Housing  Act — would  au- 
Uiorize  an  additional  SlOO  miUion  for 
tlicsc  loans  so  that  Uus  vital  program 
can  continue  to  operate  m  liigh  gear, 

Mr,  Speaker,  when  our  Housing  Sub- 
committee held  hearings  on  this  impor- 
tant legislation,  it  had  tlie  unanimous 
support  of  the  witnesses  who  testified. 
It  well  deserves  that  support  and  I 
strongly  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  join  me  in  suppKjrting  it  here 
today. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachu.setts  [Mr.  LakeI. 

NEW      AND      BETTEH      HOUSING      FOR      SENIOR 
CITIZENS 

Mr.  LANE,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Government  has  accomplished  much  in 
providmg  public  housing  for  low-income 
groups.  And  it  has  made  substantial 
proeres.s  m  meeting  the  special  housing 
problems  of  the  aged. 


Public  housing  projects  for  the  aged, 
however,  aimed  to  help  those  most  1:1 
need  of  safe,  pleasant,  and  healthy  ac- 
commodations, have  income  ceilings  for 
eligible  occupants  that  exclude  all  but 
those  who  depend  upon  social  security  or 
other  forms  of  meager  pensions. 

Not  enough  incennves  have  been  pro- 
vided for  the  construction  of  housing  for 
the  next  group:  elderly  families  whose 
incomes  are  jusi  below  $3,000,  or  about 
$240  per  month.  A  recent  Cornell  Uni- 
versity study  reveals  that  800,000  units 
are  required  for  this  income  group. 

Our  responsibility  is  to  encourage  and 
help  in  the  construction  of  suitable 
housing  for  older  persons  whose  incomes 
are  too  high  for  public  housing,  but  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  pood  hotis- 
ing  provided  with  private  financing  at 
conventional  interest  rates. 

Twenty-one  million  Americans  are 
now  62  years  of  age  and  over.  By  1980, 
we  will  have  30  million  m  this  age  group. 
The  over-65  population  is  increasing  by 
400,000  each  year.  A  fact  which  has  es- 
caped public  notice  is  that  1  out  of  3  per- 
sons reaching  the  age  of  60  has  a  parent 
or  close  relative  over  80  to  consider.  Our 
society  must  face  the  increasing  chal- 
lenge of  meeting  the  housing  needs  of 
not  one,  but  two  generations  of  senior 
citizens  at  the  same  time. 

The  average  income  of  the  aged  Is 
about  50  percent  less  than  those  under 
65.  Housing  for  senior  citizens  must 
take  into  account  their  income  levels 
and  the  relative  inflexibility  of  their  in- 
come potentials. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  aged  now  live 
in  their  own  homes.  Tliey  face  problems 
of  rising  maintenance  costs  and  property 
taxes.  As  a  result,  much  of  their  hous- 
ing is  too  large  for  their  needs,  too  costly 
for  upkeep,  and  ill  adapted  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  the  a?ed. 

It  is  appalling  to  observe  that  19  per- 
cent of  the  households  occupied  by  senior 
citizens  are  without  private  bath,  toilet, 
or  hot -running  water.  Some  of  these 
properties  are  dilapidated  and  even  dan- 
gerous. Seventeen  to  twenty  percent  of 
the  aged  with  pathetically  small  In- 
comes, or  because"  of  health,  live  with 
their  cMldrcn  in  generally  standard 
housing.  But  senior  citizens  prefer  to 
live  independently  if  they  can  for  the 
sake  of  their  human  dignity 

Because  of  ape,  senior  citizens  find  it 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  liberal  mort- 
gage financing.  Limited  by  small  and 
fixed  incomes,  they  are  unable  to  afford 
the  type  of  housing  that  they  require. 

The  purpose  of  H,R.  126C8  is  to  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  an  addi- 
tional $1C0  million  for  the  existing  pro- 
gram of  direct  loans  to  provide  housing 
for  the  elderly  in  urban  area,s.  so  that 
rental  htiusing  can  be  provided  for  them 
at  rents  of  $15  to  S20  a  month  below 
projects  financed  either  m  the  usual  way 
or  with  FHA  insurance.  A  comparable 
program  will  benefit  those  living  in  rural 
areas. 

Low  interest  rat-es  on  loans  that  will 
not  mature  for  up  to  50  years  are  offered 
as  an  Inducement  for  private  non- 
profit corporations,  consumer  coopera- 
tives and  certain  public  bodies  or  agen- 
cies, to  construct  this  type  of  housing. 
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Eligible  properties  include  rental  hous- 
ing structures  and  such  related  facilities 
as  dining  halls,  community  rooms,  in- 
firmaries, and  other  essential  service  fa- 
cilities. 

By  administrative  action,  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  has  been  fol- 
lowing the  policy  of  confining  its  loans 
to  new  cor\struction,  although  the  pres- 
ent law  permits  loans  to  rehabilitate, 
convert,  or  improve  existing  structures. 
The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency wisely  decided  to  change  the  law. 
m  line  with  administrative  practice,  to 
guarantee  brandnew  construction  that 
will  fully  meet  the  needs  of  elderly 
persons. 

The  housing  provided  under  the  direct 
loan  program,  designed  for  the  safety, 
comfort,  and  convenience  of  older  people, 
will  benefit  them  in  more  than  material 
ways. 

Special  housing  for  this  group  is  help- 
ful to  personal  and  social  relationships. 
The  aged  feel  more  at  home  with  those 
who  share  their  outlook  and  then- 
interests. 

The  Senior  Citizens  Housing  Act  of 
1962  marks  further  progress  in  our  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  protect  the  senior  citi- 
zens of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  require  to  tlie  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  •  Mr  Joelson  ! . 

Mr.  JOELSON  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  Senior  Citizens 
Housing  Act.  It  provides  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  low  and  moderate  cost 
housing  for  the  elderly. 

Twenty-one  million  Americans  are 
now  62  years  of  age  or  over,  and  it  is  ex- 
l.>ected  that  this  figure  will  rise  to  30 
million  within  the  next  two  decades. 
Since  these  people  generally  must  live 
on  very  limited  incomes,  it  is  our  obli- 
gation to  make  suitable  provision  for 
them. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mv.  Ry.^n'. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr,  Speak- 
er, I  rise  m  support  of  this  legislation. 
Housing  for  the  elderly  is  a  growing 
problem.  As  a  result  of  advances  m 
medical  care  and  higher  standards  of 
Ir. ing.  more  people  are  living  longer. 
This  trend  can  be  expected  to  continue 
in  the  coming  decades. 

Some  21  million  people  m  the  United 
States  are  now  62  years  of  age  and  over 
By  1980,  we  expect  at  least  30  million 
in  the  over  62  age  group.  The  urgency 
of  positive  solutions  to  the  problem  of 
housing  for  older  people  can  also  be  il- 
lustrated in  terms  of  the  growth  rate  of 
this  segment  of  our  population.  The 
group  over  62  years  of  age  rose  35  per- 
cent between  19-50  and  1960  and  those 
over  85  years  of  age  increased  more  than 
60  percent,  while  the  population  as  a 
whole  increased  only  19  percent.  The 
group  62  years  of  age  and  over  is  cur- 
rently growing  at  a  net  rate  of  400,000 
persons  each  year, 

Provision  for  the  basic  needs  of  our 
senior  citizens  is  a  problem  which  soon 
will  ailect  three  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans Already  one  out  of  three  persons 
reaching  the  age  of  60  has  at  least  one 
parent  or  close  relative  over  80,    In  just 


40  years  this  ratio  is  expected  to  rise  to 
two  cut  of  three. 

When  one  realizes  that  50  to  60  per- 
cent of  the  persons  aged  65  and  older 
have  less  than  SI. 000  total  cash  income 
annually,  the  problem  of  caring  for  more 
than  one  generation  of  older  people  be- 
comes serious  indeed.  The  aged  are  not 
a  homogenous  group  in  terms  of  income 
and  monetary  assets.  Although  some 
have  adequate  means,  most  do  not.  The 
group  as  a  whole  tends  to  be  in  the  low 
or  moderate  income  categories  with  me- 
dian money  incomes  50  percent  less  than 
those  under  65  years  of  age. 

Housing  for  the  aged  should  take  into 
account  their  prevailing  income  levels 
and  the  relative  inflexibility  of  these  in- 
comes. Most  older  people  cannot  expect 
any  significant  increases  in  their  income 
in  frture  years  although  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing tends  to  increase  steadily.  Recent 
Bure.iu  of  the  Census  studies  indicate 
that  among  the  6.2  million  families  with 
hcadi  65  and  over,  half  had  family  in- 
come levels  of  less  than  $2,830  and  one- 
fourth  had  less  than  $1,620.  These 
family  incomes  supported  an  average  of 
2  6  p^-sons  per  family  or  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately 9.3  million  aged  and  about 
6  7  million  younger  persons.  Single 
elderly  persons  living  alone  or  with  non- 
relat  ves  are  even  less  fortunate.  Half 
of  the  3.6  million  aged  persons  in  this 
cateeory  had  incomes  of  less  than  $1,010, 
while  four-fifths  had  less  than  $2,000. 

Even  though  older  persons  are  more 
likelj'  than  younger  persons  to  have  some 
savings,  in  general  those  with  the  smaller 
incories  are  the  least  likely  to  have  other 
monetary  assets  to  fall  back  on.  In  ad- 
ditior..  most  of  the  savings  of  the  aged 
are  tied  up  in  their  homes  or  in  life 
insurance  rather  than  in  a  form  readily 
convertible  to  cash  for  emergencies. 

With  such  limited  financial  means. 
most  older  people  have  been  unable  to 
afforc.  decent  housing.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
proposal  before  us  today  will  do  much  to 
help  older  people.  Until  recent  years 
the  vast  majority  of  Federal  housing 
laws  have  primarily  helped  younger  fam- 
ilies, those  just  getting  started.  Some 
progress  was  made  in  the  long  ignored 
and  neglected  area  of  senior  citizen 
housing  in  the  1956  and  1959  Housing 
Acts,  but  more  is  desperately  needed  if 
we  aie  going  to  meet  our  moral  obliga- 
tion .0  the  older  and  retired  members 
of  ou;-  population.  The  most  prosperous 
Nation  in  the  world  should  not  fail  to 
meet  one  of  their  most  basic  needs — de- 
cent and  reasonably  priced  housing  In 
suitable  neighborhoods  with  adequate 
community  facilities.  It  is  time  we 
veaUy  tackled  the  problem  of  housing 
for  the  aged. 

H.R.  12628  provides  important  finan- 
cial assistance  to  help  f^U  the  urgent 
housing  needs  of  the  increasingly  large 
group  of  aged  and  retired  families  and 
singli>  persons  in  the  United  States.  It 
extends  additional  Federal  aid  to  low 
and  moderate  cost  housing,  both  urban 
and  nu-al,  for  the  elderly. 

Thf»  section  202  program  of  low-inter- 
est c.irect  loans  for  rental  housing  in 
urban  areas  authorized  by  Congress  In 
1959  has  been  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful Federal  programs  designed  to  meet 
the  housing  needs  of  limited  income  el- 


derly people.  Many  older  people  have 
relatively  fixed  incomes  which  are  too 
high  for  low  rent  public  housing  but  are 
insufficient  for  most  decent  private 
housing.  Moreover,  it  is  particularly 
difficult  for  them  to  obtain  liberal  mort- 
gage financing. 

The  low  interest  rates  made  available 
on  loans  to  private  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions under  the  section  202  program 
makes  it  possible  for  these  groups  to 
provide  rental  hou.sing  for  limited  income 
older  persons  and  families  at  rents  $17  to 
$20  lower  than  would  be  feasible  with  the 
usual  financing  charges  available  in  the 
private  market.  Thus,  these  Federal 
loans  make  a  real  difference  in  rents  and 
the  type  of  housing  which  elderly  people 
in  this  income  bracket  can  afford. 

However,  all  of  the  funds  authorized 
to  date  have  already  been  appropriated 
or  are  included  in  current  budget  re- 
quests. There  is  a  sizable  unmet  de- 
mand for  this  assistance  by  church 
groups,  cooperatives,  labor  unions,  and 
other  private  philanthropic  organiza- 
tions which  have  sponsored  corporations 
to  provide  economical  and  appropriately 
designed  rental  housing  for  older  people 
in  the  lower  middle  income  brackets. 
H.R.  12628  will  help  meet  this  demand  by 
authorizing  an  additional  $100  million 
for  new  construction  under  the  section 
202  program. 

There  are  serious  housing  obstacles 
also  facing  the  elderly  in  rural  areas 
where  mortgage  credit  is  difficult  to  ob- 
tain. Although  title  V  programs  of  hous- 
ing assistance  in  rural  areas  have  made 
significant  contributions  to  better  hous- 
ing in  rural  areas,  additional  programs 
are  needed,  particularly  for  the  elderly. 

H.R.  12628  will  fill  this  gap  in  several 
ways.  First  of  all,  it  establishes  a  new 
$50  million  program  of  direct  loans  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  sim- 
ilar to  the  section  202  program  under  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administra- 
tion to  permit  private  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions and  consumer  cooperatives  to  build 
moderate  cost  rental  housing  for  the 
elderly  in  rural  areas. 

Additional  rental  housing  at  private 
market  rates  for  older  persons  with 
larger  incomes  will  be  encouraged  by  a 
new  Farmers  Home  Administration  in- 
surance program  similar  to  the  existing 
Federal  Housing  Administration  pro- 
gram. Also,  senior  citizens  62  years  of 
age  or  older  will  be  given  three  special 
advantages  under  the  existing  Farmers 
Home  Administration  housing  loan  pro- 
gram. They  will  be  allowed  to  buy  exist- 
ing housing  as  well  as  build  or  improve 
their  homes.  The  loans  may  be  used  to 
finance  the  land  as  well  as  the  dwelling 
and  a  cosigner  will  be  permitted  for 
elderly  applicants  who  are  deficient  in 
repayment  ability. 

Lastly,  H.R.  12628  will  aid  older  home- 
owners in  rural  areas  by  raising  the  cur- 
rent ceiling  on  rural  grants  to  owner-oc- 
cupants whose  incomes  are  tor  small  to 
qualify  for  other  types  of  loans  for  neces- 
sary housing  improvement-s  Increasing 
the  maximum  grant  from  $500  to  $1,000 
will  make  it  easier  for  more  older  appli- 
cants to  make  such  repairs  and  improve- 
ments at  today's  higher  prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  basic  objective  of  all 
assistance  to   the  elderly  should   be   to 
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foster  the  maintenance  of  their  inde- 
pendence in  their  own  homes  and  com- 
munities. Today  most  older  people  want 
and  can  live  ii.depcndentiy  in  their  own 
homes.  More  standard  suitable  hous- 
ing for  the  elcerly  in  a  variety  of  price 
ranges  and  ty^es — including  homes  for 
sale  and  rent  a  id  high-rise  apartments — 
cooperative  and  rental — and  adequate 
community  facilities  are  needed  to  meet 
this  need.  Federal  assistance  to  promote 
the  provision  cf  this  housing  will  go  far 
toward  making  this  goal  possible.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  12628. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  RAINS.     I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  YATES.  Is  there  an  extension  of 
the  direct  loari  program  in  this  bill  for 
housing  for  the  elderly? 

Mr.  RAINS.  Yes;  it  is  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  bill 

Mr.  YATES.  And  it  has  worked  well 
under  the  pre.simt  law? 

Mr.  RAINS.     Indeed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  re/ise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAK}:r.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  nc'  objection. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey   (Mr.  Wid- 

NALLl. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill.  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact 
that  in  July  I  introduced  a  bill  for  $125 
million  additional  authorization  for  this 
program,  feelin;?  that  it  had  filled  a  great 
need  in  our  country  and  deserved  fur- 
ther attention.  At  that  time  I  al.so  re- 
quested in  the  bill  that  the  new  program 
be  confined  to  new  construction. 
Within  the  committee  that  amendment 
was  agreed  on  so  that  the  program  as 
now  presented  to  the  House  is  amended 
so  that  in  the  future  it  will  be  confined 
to  new  construction.  This  means  you 
can  build  in  accordance  with  the  real 
needs  of  elderly  persons  where  special 
housing  is  required.  Also  it  will  mean 
that  you  will  not  have  the  problem  of 
displacement  of  citizens,  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  bill.  I  feel  it  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  elderly  citizens. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Halpern]. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation. 

It  is  a  long  step  forward  in  providing 
housing  for  the  elderly— a  most  vital 
need  that  affects  the  21  million  people 
that  are  now  62  and  over.  I  have  long 
advocated  such  a  program  and  have  been 
repeatedly  urging  the  Housing  Adminis- 
tration to  spur  cooperative  programs  in 
this  field  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  private  enterprise.  This  bill 
meets  that  objective  and  I  support  it 
wholeheartedly. 

As  a  member  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  I  wish  to  commend  the 


distinguished  chairman  of  tl^.e  Housing 
Subcommittee  and  its  membership  on 
this  bill,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  hard 
work  and  dedicated  efforts  by  the  com- 
mittee and  able  staff  which  resulted  in 
this  workable  and  meaningful  program. 

The  program  will  provide  housing  for 
the  elderly  in  urban  areas  as  well  as  rural 
areas  and  will  set  ujj  a  new  program  of 
direct  loans  to  private  corporations  and 
consumer  co-ops  for  moderate  cost, 
rental  housing  for  the  elderly.  Addi- 
tional insurance  is  provided  for  rental 
housing  in  rural  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  New  York  are  par- 
ticularly plea-sed  that  under  the  direct 
loan  program,  long-te-rm  low-interest 
rate  loans  will  now  be  continued  on  a 
more  adequate  scale.  Last  year  I  was 
one  of  those  who  fought  for  the  amend- 
ment— which  was  adopted — to  make  con- 
sumer cooperatives  eligible  for  these 
benefits  for  elderly  housing.  This  bill 
will  provide  additional  incentives  for 
both  cooperatives,  public  bodies,  and  pri- 
vate corporations  to  build  projects  that 
are  especially  plamied  for  use  by  elderly 
families  and  persons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  urge  an  over- 
whelming vote  for  passage  of  this  most 
desirable  bill.  We  can  do  no  less  for 
the  senior  citizens  of  America. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Roosevelt!. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Alabama  and  congratulate  him  on  a  very 
wonderful,  wonderful  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  great  gentleman  from 
Alabama  has  with  his  usual  skill  brought 
us  a  bill  of  benefit  to  those  who  need  it 
urgently.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  congratu- 
late him  and  his  committee  members. 
Too  often  we  pass  over  the  needs  of  our 
senior  citizens  who  have  little  or  no  lobby 
here  in  Washington.  This  is  a  bill  that 
truly  adds  to  the  achievements  of  the 
87th  Congress. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  vield  such 
time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Yates  1. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
happy  to  support  this  bill  which  would 
expand  and  better  the  Federal  programs 
of  housing  for  the  elderly,  not  only  in 
urban  areas  but  in  rural  areas,  as  well. 

Every  study  that  has  been  made  of  the 
problems  of  the  aging  has  indicated  that 
their  needs  are  many  and  that  one  of 
the  most  important  is  the  need  for  hous- 
ing at  prices  they  can  afford  to  pay. 
Those  age  65  and  over  are  part  of  the 
fastest  growing  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion: and  unfortunately,  most  of  them 
do  not  have  funds  with  which  to  provide 
adequate,  decent  housing  for  themselves. 
The  report  on  the  bill  shows  the  extent 
of  the  enormous  need  for  new  housing 
and  housing  rehabilitation  for  the  el- 
derly. In  large  urban  areas,  too  many  of 
them  are  compelled  to  live  in  slums.  In 
rural  areas,  their  houses  are  old  and 
are  in  great  need  of  repair. 


This  bill  gives  an  oppoitunity  to  them 
to  live  their  later  years  in  good,  fairly 
modern  surroundings.  It  is  an  excellent 
bill.    I  favor  the  passage  most  strongly. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, I  urge  the  enactment  of  the  Sen- 
ior Citizens  Housing  Act 

In  my  community  and  throughout  the 
Nation,  we  are  witnessing  the  first 
benefits  of  this  splendid  proeram.  It 
would  be  tragic  if  this  program  were  to 
"bog  down'  because  of  lack  of  funds  at 
the  very  moment  it  was  beginning  to 
produce  results. 

In  my  community,  the  great  majority 
of  our  senior  citizens  live  in  the  central 
city — a  surprising  number  in  their  own 
modest  homes.  Grave  problems  occur 
which  upset  these  "gold  age"  house- 
holds, such  as  the  death  of  one  family 
member,  the  destruction  of  the  home- 
stead by  highway  improvements,  and  by 
the  reshaping  of  urban  life.  Senior 
citizens  in  most  cases  fail  to  qualify  for 
home  purchase  credit  becau,<;e  of  reduced 
income  and  the  likelihood  of  costly  hos- 
pital and  medical  expense  overhead. 
Low-cost  housing  designed  to  meet  these 
needs  is  absolutely  essential  in  the  large 
population  centers. 

This  legislation  provides  a  minimum 
support  to  a  very  worthwhile  cause. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill  is  important.    I  urge  its  passage. 

One  of  the  first  loans  approved  in  this 
coimtry  was  one  at  Cordell,  Okla. 

It  was  dedicated  a  few  months  ago. 
It  has  proven  to  be  a  safe  venture. 

With  the  passage  of  this  bill,  it  will  be 
possible  for  favorable  action  to  be  given 
on  several  applications  for  housing  for 
senior  citizens  in  Oklahoma,  including 
Leedey  and  Thomas,  Okla. 

Mr.  FOG  ARTY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  urge  that  the  House  act  favorably  on 
H.R.  12628,  the  Senior  Citizens  Housing 
Act  of  1962. 

This  bill  is  one  of  the  most  construc- 
tive legislative  recommendations  to  come 
before  this  Congress  and  comes  very  close 
to  fulfilling  one  of  the  major  recommen- 
dations of  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging  held  in  January  1961, 

As  you  know'.  I  have  been  quite  criti- 
cal of  the  failure  to  implement  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  2.500  dele- 
gates to  that  Conference.  In  the  final 
report  of  that  forum  a  basic  principle 
was  pronoimced  that — 

All  aging  people — regardless  of  race,  creed 
or  national  origin — should  be  adequately 
housed  In  a  suitable  neighborhood  of  their 
choice,  and  supplied  with  community  facili- 
ties and  services  at  rents  they  can  afford. 

Further,  the  report  stated  that  "Gov- 
ernment agencies  will  broaden  and  ex- 
pand present  laws,  or  where  pertinent, 
interpret  existing  regulations  .so  as  to  ex- 
pedite the  building  and  financing  of 
ne?ded  low -rent  housing  for  the  aged." 

The  Senior  Citizens  Housing  Act  of 
1962  with  its  authorization  of  an  addi- 
tional SlOO  million  for  direct  loans  to  pro- 
vide housing  for  the  elderly,  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  elderly  to  obtain  rental 
housing  at  rents  $15  to  $20  a  month  be- 
low conventionally  financed  projects  or 
those  with  FHA  uasurance. 
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The  bill  also  rccofrnizcs  and  piovidcs 
for  comparable  housing  for  the  elderly 
living  m  rural  areas. 

The  greatest  weakness  in  this  bill  is 
the  amount  of  money  authorized  to  meet 
the  tremendous  need.  Many  of  the  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  testifying  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency recommended  appropriations  of 
SJ50  to  $300  million  to  provide  a  realistic 
liou.-ing  program  to  meet  the  basic  needs 
cf  our  senior  citizens. 

While  i:  has  been  said  that  the  SlOO 
milUoti  authorized  under  H.R.  12628 
v%-ould  be  sufficient  to  carry  the  program 
tiirough  this  fiscal  year,  I  believe  that 
the  full  potential  of  the  legislation  can- 
not be  realized  under  this  limitation.  I 
am  equally  sure  that  we  will  find  our- 
selves early  in  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress repeating  our  docuinentaLion  in 
support  of  an  additional  authorization  to 
meet  the  needs  that  we  know  will  exist. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  delay  until 
next  year  to  appraise  the  situation.  We 
have  sufficient  information  to  insure  the 
effective  use  of  an  increased  appropria- 
ticn  and  t-o  postpone  such  action  would 
not  only  be  a  disservice  to  the  elderly 
but  a  misuse  of  the  time  of  Congress  to 
repeat  all  of  the  effort  that  has  gone 
into  conferences,  hearings,  and  the  final 
compromise  apprupriation  of  $100  mil- 
lion. We  cannot  afford  the  delay  or  the 
waste  of  time. 

It  has  been  made  abundantly  clear 
in  every  successful  conference  or  meet- 
ing on  aging  that  housing  extends  far 
beyond  the  provisions  cf  shelter.  Ade- 
quate housing  is  essential  to  the  hap- 
piness, health,  and  welfare  of  the  aging 
citizen,  and  hence  to  the  welfare  and 
security  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  12628  with  a 
suffi'^iont  appropriation  will  provide  liv- 
ing accommodations  for  the  elderly  in 
the  urban  and  the  rural  areas  that  will 
enrich  their  way  of  life  and  offer  a  fu- 
ture to  many  who  now  have  none. 

Mr.  FINNEGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill  before  us,  the  Sen- 
ior Citizens  Housing  Act  of  1962,  which 
would  provide  an  additional  SlOO  million 
authorization,  for  direct  loans  to  provide 
moderate  cost  housing  for  the  elderly. 
As  a  member  of  the  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  help  draft 
this  much-needed  legislation. 

The  direct  loan  program  for  housing 
for  the  elderly  meets  a  need  that  can  be 
met  no  other  wav.  It  provides  suitable 
housing  for  the  eldeily  persons  whose  in- 
comes are  too  hish  to  qualify  for  low- 
rent  housing  but  not  high  enough  to  af- 
ford decent  housing  in  the  conventional 
housin?  market. 

In  my  district  which  now  covers  the 
North  Lake  Shore  of  Chicago  from  the 
Chicago  River  to  Evanston  there  is  per- 
i:aps  the  largest  concentration  of  elderly 
per  percentage  of  the  population  of  any 
congressional  district  in  the  Midwest. 
These  people  are  on  retirement  and  find 
it  difficult  to  live  on  a  modest  retirement 
income  and  obtain  adequate  housing. 
The  present  program  has  helped  to  fill 
the  need  I  am  sure  with  the  extension 
of  the  program  there  will  be  many  more 
senior   citizens    housing    projects   built. 


EccaL.se  of  the  favorable  financing 
terms  available  to  nonprofit  sponsors  un- 
der the  program.  v,'e  are  able  to  provide 
liousing  at  rentals  S15  to  $20  a  month  be- 
low the  rents  which  would  have  to  be 
chargec  under  conventional  financing 
methods.  Nonprofit  sponsors,  such  as 
religious  groups,  cooperatives,  and  la- 
bor unions  can  obtain  a  loan  for  a  term 
as  long  as  50  years  and  at  an  interest  rate 
of  3 '  J  percent.  This  interest  rate  is 
ba-.ed  on  a  formula  which  represents  the 
average  cost  of  money  to  the  Treasury  so 
there  is  no  subsidy  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  direct  loan  program 
of  hou;  ing  for  the  elderly  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  housing  programs  we 
have  and  it  is  vital  that  we  pass  this  bill 
today  "o  assure  that  the  program  will 
have  funds  to  permit  it  to  oi^erate 
through  the  next  fiscal  year.  Failure  to 
pass  this  bill  would  be  a  terrible  blow  to 
our  senior  citizens  who  need  and  deserve 
decent  housing.  Our  committee  heard 
impres.qve  and  expert  testimony  on  the 
dimension  of  this  problem.  For  exam- 
ple, almost  one-fifth  of  of  the  16  mil- 
lion housing  tmlts  in  which  elderly  per- 
sons li/e  are  substandard  according  to 
recent  tabulations  of  the  Census  Bureau. 

At  the  time  of  the  1960  censxis,  23,700,- 
000  pel  sons  60  years  and  over  lived  in 
this  country.  The  median  income  in 
1959  of  older  persons  who  headed  house- 
hold.s  was  $1,900.  The  median  income 
of  hou5;eholds  with  older  persons  was 
S3. 300  as  compared  with  $5,000  for  all 
households.  Many  older  persons  were 
found  to  be  living  with  their  children  in 
hou.ses  too  small  for  the  families. 

Thc.~e  are  cold  figures  but  it  takes  very 
little  imagination  to  picture  the  misery 
and  unhappiness  of  these  senior  citizens 
living  in  unsuitable  substandard  or  in- 
adequate housincr.  Others  are  depriv- 
ing themselves  of  things  they  need  in 
order  to  pay  the  rentals  necessary  to  live 
m  housing  that  is  perhaps  little  better 
than  substandard.  A  coimtry  which 
boasts  the  highest  living  standards  in  the 
v.orld  c:i.nnot  afford  to  ignore  the  hous- 
ing situation  of  its  elderly  mothers  and 
fathers  f.nd   grandparents. 

I  cannjt  see  h.ow  anyone  who  under- 
stands the  economic  problems  of  the  el- 
derly can  vote  against  this  bill.  The 
need  is  great.  I  repeat  there  are  close 
to  25  miUon  elderly  with  median  in- 
comes of  $1,900  to  $3,300 — almost  $2,000 
i:)€r  year  less  than  other  households  and 
one-fifth  of  thes"  live  in  substandard 
homes.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  this 
bill  be  piomptly  passed  by  tlie  House  so 
that  thi.s  deserving  program  which  is 
doing  so  much  good  and  which  costs  the 
CK)vernment  nothing,  since  the  loans  are 
fully  rep.iyabie.  can  be  continued  with- 
out interruption. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  legislation  to  provide  low 
and  moderate  cost  housing  for  the  elderly 
is  meritorious  and  should  be  enacted.  It 
is  a  good  bill  which  applies  to  both  urban 
and  rural  areas. 

The  ni'^ed  for  this  program  is  made 
evident  by  the  fact  that  21  million  of 
our  felloA'  citizens  are  now  62  years  of 
age  or  older.  Every  year  this  number  is 
increased  by  another  half-million. 


In  my  home  city  of  Reading  I  am 
acquainted  with  the  many  problems  that 
face  our  elderly  folks  in  need  of  decent 
housing  facilities.  For  10  years  I  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Reading  Housing 
Authority  and  became  familiar  with 
these  problems. 

Reading  has  been  the  first  city  in  the 
Nation  to  have  a  public  housing  project 
for  elderly  citizens.  The  need  for  this 
program  in  my  district  was  made  evident 
by  the  large  number  of  eligible  old  folks 
who  applied  for  the  limited  number  of 
available  housing  units.  A  second  proj- 
ect for  the  elderly  has  been  approved  for 
Reading  and  plans  for  construction  are 
now  underway. 

These  are  the  kind  of  programs,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  will  bring  employment  as 
well  as  a  little  sunshine  into  the  lives  cf 
many  elderly  citizens  in  the  distressed 
coal  region  areas  where  modern  public 
housing  is  sorely  needed. 

This  legislation  is  urgent  and  I  trust 
that  it  will  be  enacted  before  this  Con- 
gress adjourns. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  tliis  measure  to  provide  ad- 
ditional funds  for  low  and  moderate  cost 
housing  for  our  Nation's  senior  citizens. 

The  problems  v.liich  these  citizens 
face,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  many  and  diffi- 
cult. They  are  not  limited,  further- 
more, to  the  17  million  persons  in  our 
country  age  65  and  over — a  group  which 
represents  the  fastest  growing  segment 
of  our  entire  adult  population.  These 
problems  are  also  of  serious  concern  to 
the  many  young  people  who  have  ag^d 
parents  to  support;  to  the  middle  aged 
who  find  employment  opportunities  clos- 
ing to  them:  and  to  those  who  arc  about 
to  step  over  the  threshold  mto  the 
strange  and  uncertain  world  of  retire- 
ment. 

These  problems  ran.^e  the  entire  spec- 
tinim  of  our  daily  existence.  They  enter 
into  such  significant  facets  of  our  daily 
life  as  education,  employment,  pensions. 
and  productive  use  of  retirement  years. 
These  problems  are  formidable  in  scope, 
they  are  complex  in  their  ramifications, 
and  they  are  compellinu  in  their  quality. 
None  of  these  pi  ol^lems.  liowever,  is  more 
formidable,  more  complex,  or  more  com- 
pelling than  that  of  providing  safe,  san- 
itary housing  at  prices  which  our  senior 
citizens  can  afford. 

To  meet  this  need  will  require  a  sub- 
stantial effort.  It  will  require  such  an 
effort  for  a  sizable  portion  of  our  elderly 
live  in  substandard  housing;  their  av- 
erage incomes  are  far  below  that  of  otlur 
groups;  and  their  housing  requirements 
are  often  special  in  nature. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  provides  such 
an  effort.  It  is  farsighted  and  con- 
structive. It  is  a  m'-'asure  v  hich  cm- 
mends  itself  on  the  basis  of  both  need 
and  merit  and  I  urge  that  it  be  approved 
without  further  delay 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is. 
Will  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  12628,  v^ith  an 
amendment? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  in  his  opinion 
two-thirds  had  voted  in  favor  thereof. 
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Mr.    McDONCUGH.     Mr     Speaker,    I 

demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The   question   was    taken;    and   there 

were — yeas  367.  lays  6,  not  voting  62.  as 

follows: 

[Roll  No.  204) 


Ab^rnethy 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Alford 

Anderson,  ni. 

Andrews 

Anfuso 

A.shley 

Ashmore 

Asplnall 

Auchlncloss 

Avery 

Ay  res 

Bailey 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Barrett 

Barry 

Base.  Tenn. 

Bates 

Battln 

Becker 

Beckworth 

Beermann 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Berry 

Betts 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bolton 

Bonner 

Bow 

Brademas 

Bray 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Bromwell 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Broomfleld 

Brown 

Broyhlll 

Bruce 

Buckley 

Burke,  Ky. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Bvrnes,  Wis. 

CahlU 

Carey 

Casey 

CederbtTg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

CheU 

Chenoweth 

Chiperfleld 

Church 

Clancy 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Colmer 

Conte 

Cook 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Corman 

Curtln 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Daddarlo 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davis,  John  W. 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derounian 

Derwlnski 

Devlne 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Doyle 

Dulskl 

Durno 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Elliott 


TEAS— 367 

Everett 

Fal  on 

Farbstein 

Fascell 

Felijhan 

Fer ton 

Fin  negan 

Flno 

FLslier 

Flo-xl 

Flyat 

Fog  arty 

Ford 

Forrester 

Frelinghuysen 

Friedel 

Fulton 

GaUagher 

Gaimatz 

Gary 

Oathlngs 

Gavin 

Glalmo 

GUbert 

GUnn 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

Ooodllng 

Gnmt 

Griiy 

Green,  Greg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Grlffln 

Griffiths 

Grcss 

Gubser 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Hapen,  Calif. 

Hal?y 

Hal  eck 

Hali^ern 

Hansen 

Harllng 

HaMy 

Har-is 

Han-lson,  Va. 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Hart  ha 

Har\ey,  Ind. 

Har\ey,  Mich. 

Hav£ 

Heal«y 

Hech  ler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlcmg 

Hiestand 

Hoev -n 

Hoffnan,  111. 

Hollfleld 

Holla  Id 

Hora: 

Hosmer 

Hudd.eston 

HuU 

Ichor  1.  Mo. 

Inouye 

Jarmfin 

Jennl-igs 

Jensea 

Joelscn 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Md. 

Johnson  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Judd 

Karst^n 

Kartt 

Kastenmeler 

Kearns 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogli 

Kllgore 

King  Calif. 

King   N.Y. 

King  Utah 

Klrw:tn 

Kluc::ynskl 

Knox 

Kornigay 


Kowalskl 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Landrum 

Lane 

Langen 

Lankford 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lesinski 

Llbonatl 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Loser 

McCulloch 

McDonough 

McFall 

Mclntlre 

MacGregor 

Mack 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Marshall 

Martin,  Mass. 

Mathlas 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Michel 

Miller,  Clem 

Miller. 

George  P. 
Miller.  N.Y. 
Mllliken 
Mills 
Mlnshall 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moore 
Moorehead, 

Ohio 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Morse 
Masher 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murphy 
Murray 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nix 

Norblad 
Norrell 
OBrien.N  Y. 
OHara,  ni. 
O  Hara,  Mich. 
O  Konski 
Olsen 
O'Neill 
Osmers 
Oslertag 
Passman 
Patman 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Pfost 
Phllbln 
Pike 
PUlion 
Plrnie 
Poage 
PoIT 
Price 
Pucinskl 
Purcell 
Qule 
Rains 
RandaU 
Reece 
Relfel 
Reu.ss 
iihodes, 
R!-.odes, 
Rlehlman 
Riley 

Rivers,  Aliuska 
Rivers,  S.C. 


Ariz. 
Pa. 


Roberts,  Ala. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Ro  bison 

Kodsno 

Hoeers,  Colo. 

R'^Kcrs.  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roudebu.sh 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Rutherford 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan.  NY. 

St  George 

St.  Germain 

Santangelo 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Scranton 

Selden 


Abbltt 
Alger 


Shelley 

Shpjjpard 

Shipley 

Shnver 

Slbal 

Sikes 

SUer 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Miss. 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J 

Thompson.  Tex, 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thorn  berry 

Toll 

NAYS — 6 

Dorn 

Johansen 


ToUefson 

Trlr/.ble 

Tupper 

t'dall,  Morris  K, 

U;irr.r,n 

Vanik 

Van  Pelt 

Waggonner 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

Watts 

Weaver 

Wels 

Westland 

Whalley 

Wharton 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Wlckersham 

Wldnall 

WUUams 

Willis 

Winstead 

Wright 

Yat*s 

Young 

Younger 

Zablocki 

Zelenko 


Martin,  Nebr. 
Ray 
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Adair 
Andersen, 

Minn. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Baring 
Bass.  N  H. 
Blatnik 
Blltch 
Boiling 
Boykin 
Cannon 
Coad 
Collier 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis,  Mass. 
Davis, 

James  C. 
Davis.  Tenn. 
Dawson 
Domlnick 


Donohue 

Dooley 

Ellsworth 

Evins 

Findley 

Fountain 

Frazler 

Garland 

Granahan 

Hall 

Hubert 

Hoffman.  Mich. 

Kilburn 

Kltchln 

McDowell 

McMillan 

MoSween 

McVey 

Macdonald 

Mason 

Merrow 

Morris 


Morrison 

Nvgaard 

OBrien.  111. 

Peterson 

Pllcher 

Powell 

Saund 

Scherer 

Seel  y- Brown 

Short 

Sisk 

Smith.  Va. 

Taber 

Thompson,  La. 

Tuck 

UU 

Van  Zandt 

V;nson 

Wilson,  Calif. 

WUson,  Ind. 


So  (two-thirds  having  vot^d  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  as  amended  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Cannon  with  Mr   Arends 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Short. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Nygaard. 

Mr.  Vinson  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Boykin  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr,  Pilcher  with  Mr   Cramer. 

Mr.  Hcbert  with  Mr  Findley. 

Mr.  Powell   with  Mr    Wilson  of  California. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr,  Dooley. 

Mr,  Kitchir.  with  Mr,  Kilburn. 

Mr.  Pelers.jn  with  Mr,  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Morris  with  Mr,  Van  Zandt. 

Mr    Blatnik  with  Mr    Mtx)rehead  of  Ohio. 

Mr   Evins  with  Mr   Andersen  of  Minnesota. 

Mrs.  Granahan  with  Mr,  Ellswortli. 

Mr.  Boiling  with  Mr   McVey. 

Mr.  Saund  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana. 

Mr.     Thompson    of     Louisiana     with 
Collier. 

Mr.  James  C.  Davis  with  Mr  Garland. 

Mr.     McDowell     with     .Mr      B.\ss     of 
Hu.mpshlre. 

Mr  Sisk  with  Mr   Utt 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennes.see  with  Mr  Cunning- 
ham. 

Mr.  McMilllan  with  Mr  Merrow. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr   Tuber 

Mr,  Donohue  with  Mr  Curtis  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr,  Macdonald  with  Mr,  Domu:ilck. 

Mr.  Frazler  with  Mr   Mason. 

Mr.  Coad  with  Mr.  Seely-Brown. 

Mr  D.iWS'.'n  with  Mr  Hoffman  of  Mich- 
igan. 


Mr. 


New 


Mr.  RAY  and  Mr.  JOHANSEN 
changed  their  votes  from    yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vott^  wa.'-  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MOTIONS  TO  SUSPEND  RULES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  motions  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  under  rule  XXVH,  in 
order  on  Monday.  September  3,  be  trans- 
ferred to  Thursday,  August  30.  1962, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject. 


INSTITUTE  OF  CHILD   HEALTH   AND 
HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  HAFLRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  11099)  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C..  ch.  6A.  subch.  Ill)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
part: 

"PART     E INSTITUTES     OF     CHILD     HEALTH     AND 

HUMAN       DEVELOPMENT       AND       OF       GENERAL 
MEDICAL  SCIENCES 

"Establishment  of  Institute  of  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development 

"Sec.  441.  The  Surgeon  General  Is  au- 
thorized, with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
to  establish  In  the  Public  HealtffSServlce  an 
Institute  for  the  conduct  and  support  of  re- 
search and  training  relating  to  maternal 
health,  child  health,  and  human  develop- 
ment. Including  research  and  training  In  the 
special  health  problems  and  requirements  of 
mothers  and  children  and  in  the  basic 
sciences  relating  to  the  processes  of  human 
growth  and  development.  Including  prenatal 
development. 

"Establishment  of  Institute  of  General 
Medical  Sciences 
"Sec  442.  The  Surgeon  General  Is  au- 
thorized, with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
to  establish  In  the  Public  Health  Service  an 
Institute  for  the  conduct  and  support  of  re- 
search and  research  training  in  the  general 
or  bafilc  medical  sciences  and  related  natural 
or  behavioral  sciences  which  have  signlflance 
for  two  or  more  other  institutes,  or  are  out- 
side the  general  area  of  responsibility  of  any 
other  Institute,  established  under  or  by  this 
Act. 

"Establishment  of  Advisory  Councils 
"Sec.  443.  (a)  The  Surgeon  Genera!  is  au- 
thorized, with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
to  establish  an  advisory  council  to  advise, 
consult  with,  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Surgeon  General  on  matters  relating  to 
the  activities  of  the  institute  established  un- 
der section  441.  He  may  also,  with  such  ap- 
proval, establish  such  a  council  with  respect 
to  the  activities  of  the  Institute  established 
under  section  442. 

"(b)  The  provisions  relating  to  the  com- 
position, terms  of  ofBce  of  members,  and  re- 
appointment of  members  of  advisory  coun- 
cils under  section  432(a)  shall  be  applicable 
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to  any  council  established  under  this  sec- 
tion, except  that.  In  lieu  of  the  requirement 
In  such  sections  that  six  of  the  members 
be  outstanding  In  the  study,  diagnosis,  or 
treatment  of  a  disease  or  diseases,  six  of  s.uch 
members  shall  be  selected  from  leading  med- 
ical or  scientific  authorities  who  are  out- 
standing in  the  field  of  research  or  training 
with  respect  to  which  the  council  is  beins; 
established,  and  except  that  the  Surgeon 
General,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
may  include  en  any  such  council  established 
under  this  section  such  additional  ex  officio 
members  as  he  deems  necessary  In  the  light 
of  the  functions  of  the  institute  with  respect 
to  which  it  Is  established. 

••^c)  Upon  appointment  of  any  such  ccun- 
cll.  It  shall  assume  all  or  such  part  as  the 
Surgeon  General  may,  with  the  aprroval  of 
the  Secretary,  specify  of  the  duties,  func- 
tions, and  powers  of  the  National  Advisory 
Health  Council  relating  to  the  research  or 
training  projects  with  which  such  council 
established  under  this  part  Is  concerned  and 
such  portion  as  the  Surgeon  General  may 
specify  (With  such  approval  i  of  the  duties, 
functions,  and  powers  of  any  other  advisory 
council  established  under  this  Act  relating 
to  such  projects. 

"Sec.  444  The  Surgeon  General  shall, 
through  an  Institute  established  under  this 
part,  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  301 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  and  support  of 
research  which  Is  a  function  of  such  Insti- 
tute, except  that  the  Surgeon  General  shall. 
With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  deter- 
mine the  areas  in  which  and  the  extent  to 
which  he  will  curry  out  such  purposes  of 
section  301  through  such  Institute  or  an  In- 
stitute established  by  or  under  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  or  both  of  them,  wh.  a 
both  such  Institutes  have  functi''>ns  with 
respect  to  the  same  subject  matter.  The 
Surgeon  General  Is  also  authorized  to  pro- 
vide training  and  Instruction  and  establish 
and  maintain  traineeships  and  fellowships. 
In  the  institute  establlslied  under  section  441 
and  elsewhere  in  mf.tters  relating  to  diag- 
nosis, prevention,  and  treatment  of  a  disense 
or  di.seases  or  in  ether  a.^^pects  of  maternal 
health,  child  health,  and  human  develop- 
ment, with  such  stipends  and  allowances  (in- 
cluding travel  and  subsistence  expenses)  for 
trainees  and  fellows  as  he  deems  necessary. 
and.  In  addition,  provide  for  such  training. 
Instruction,  and  traineeships  and  for  sucn 
fellowships  through  grants  to  public  or  other 
nonprofit  institutions. 

"Prci'^rvation  o/  existing  autJconty 
"Sec.  445  Nothing  In  this  part  shall  be 
construed  as  affecting  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  under  section  2  of  the  Act  of  April 
9.  1912  42  US  C.  192) .  or  title  V  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  42  U  S.C.  ch.  7,  subch.  V).  or 
as  affecting  the  authority  of  the  Surgeon 
General  to  utilize  Institutes  established  un- 
der other  provisions  of  this  Act  for  research 
or  training  activities  relating  to  maternal 
health,  child  health,  and  human  develop- 
ment or  to  the  general  medical  sciences  and 
related  sciences  " 

Sec  2-  Section  301.  di  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "research  projects"  wherever  they  ap- 
pear therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"research  nr  research  training  projects". 

Sec.  3.  Title  II  of  the  Public  Health  -Serv- 
ice Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 221  the  following  new  section: 

"Adriso'-i/  committees 
"Sec.  222.  (a)  The  Surgeon  General  may, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  and 
subject  to  the  Secretiiry's  approval  in  such 
cases  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  from 
time  to  time  appoint  such  advisory  com- 
mittees (In  addition  to  those  authorized  to 
be  established  under  other  provisions  of 
law),  for  such  periods  of  time,  as  he  deems 


desirable  for  the  purpose  of  advising  him  In 
connection  with  any  of  his  functions. 

"(b)  Members  of  any  advisory  committee 
appointed  under  this  section  who  are  not 
regular  full-time  empl  ivees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  attending  meetings  or 
conferences  of  such  committee  or  otherwise 
engaged  on  business  of  such  committee  re- 
ceive compensation  and  allowances  as  pro- 
vided in  section  208(c)  for  members  ol  na- 
tional advisory  councils  established  under 
this  Act. 

"(c)  UF>on  appointment  of  any  such  com- 
mittee, the  Surgeon  General,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary,  may  transfer  such 
of  the  functions  of  the  National  Advisory 
Health  Council  relating  to  grants-in-aid  for 
research  or  training  projects  In  the  areas  or 
fields  with  which  such  committee  Is  con- 
cerned as  he  determines  to  be  appropriate." 

The    SPEAKER.      Is    a    second    de- 

manded? 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mi".  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
a  second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
asking  the  House  to  support  the  bill  H.R. 
11099.  V.  hich  was  reported  unanimously 
by  our  committee. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to 
estabUsh  two  new  institutes  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  The  first 
of  these  two  would  be  the  Institute  of 
Child  Research  and  Human  Develop- 
ment The  second  would  be  the  Insti- 
tute of  General  Medical  Sciences. 

As  the  Members  of  the  House  can 
readily  see  from  the  names  of  these  two 
proposed  new  institutes,  neither  of  them 
is  related  or  limited  to  any  particular 
di.'^ease  or  disease  category. 

At  present,  there  are  seven  institutes 
at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Each  of  these  institutes  deals  with  a 
different  disease  or  disease  category. 
There  is  the  National  Cancer  Institute, 
the  National  Heart  Institute,  the 
National  In.stitute  of  Mental  Health,  the 
National  Institute  of  Dental  Research, 
and  so  forth. 

Now.  under  the  provisions  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act.  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral is  autliorized  to  establish  by  admin- 
istrative acLion  additional  institutes  for 
other  diseases  and  groups  of  diseases. 
He  is  not  authorized,  however,  to  estab- 
Ii.sh  any  institute  which  cuts  across 
individual  disease  categories.  There- 
fore, it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  legisla- 
tion if  these  two  new  institutes  are  to 
be  e.stablished. 

Some  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
mi2:ht  ask,  "Why  is  it  necessary  to  estab- 
lish new  institutes?"  Some  Members 
may  say  that  the  existing  institutes  are 
already  spending  enough  money,  and 
that  the  creation  of  two  additional  insti- 
tutes will  only  lead  to  increased  spending. 

I  et  me  tell  you,  then,  why  our  com- 
mittee feels  that  it  is  highly  desirable  to 
establt.sh  these  two  new  institutes. 

Our  committee  received  extensive  tes- 
timony from  physicians,  expert  in  these 
two  areas,  that  there  is  an  urgent  need 


for  better  administrative  coordination  of 
research  activities  carried  on  and  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  where  these  research  activities 
are  not  directly  related  and  limited  to 
individual  diseas--..  These  v.itnf.sses 
testified  that  reseai  ch  in  these  two  broad 
areas  in  which  the  new  institutes  would 
function  is  essential  to  any  broad  ad- 
vances in  the  health  sciences. 

The  proposed  new  Institute  of  Child 
Health  Research  and  Human  Develop- 
ment is  designed  to  coordinate  programs 
in  the  fields  of  child  health  and  human 
development  and  to  stimulate  new  in- 
terest and  effort  in  these  important  re- 
search areas. 

The  new  Institute  will  give  major  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  the  continuing 
process  of  growth  and  development  that 
characterizes  all  biological  life — from  re- 
production and  prenatal  development 
through  infancy  and  childhood  and  on 
into  the  stages  of  maturation.  The  pro- 
pram  will  include  research  and  tiaining 
in  the  following  broad  areas: 

First.  The  biological  and  physiological 
aspects  of  human  reproduction,  growth, 
and  development. 

Second.  Studies  in  the  prenatal  and 
F>erinatal  period  in  human  development. 
from  conception  until  shortly  after 
birth. 

Third.  Obstetrical  and  pediatric  prob- 
lems not  directly  related  to  the  specific 
disease  interests  of  the  other  institutes. 

Fourth.  Studies  of  the  process  of 
maturation. 

Fifth.  Studies  in  special  problem  areas 
such  as  mental  retardation 

Some  research  activity  is  now  being 
conducted  in  these  fields.  As  compared 
with  research  in  the  fields  covort'd  by  the 
disease -oriented  institutes,  however,  it  is 
relatively  limited  and  inadequate. 

The  existing  categorical  institutes 
would  continue  their  primary  responsi- 
bility for  research  in  their  particular  dis- 
ease categories  with  respect  to  children 
as  well  as  other  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion. For  example,  the  study  of  leukemia 
in  children  would  remain  in  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  and  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health  would  continue  to 
be  responsible  for  research  into  schizo- 
phrenia in  children. 

The  proposed  new  Institute  of  General 
Medical  Sciences  will  continue  to  carry 
out  without  any  essential  change  the  re- 
research  and  research  training  activities 
of  the  present  Division  of  General  Medi- 
cal Sciences.  It  will  support  research 
and  research  training  in  those  scientific 
areas  which  provide  a  common  basis  for 
understanding  a  wide  range  of  disease 
and  health  problems.  Specific  areas  of 
research  will  include; 

First.  The  ba.sic  medical,  biological, 
preclinical,  and  the  related  natural  and 
behavioral  sciences,  such  as  biochemis- 
ti-y.  biophysics,  molecular  biology,  cellu- 
lar biology,  anthropology,  enzymology, 
and  pharmacology. 

Second.  Certain  clinical  sciences,  such 
as  general  surgery,  orthopedic  surgery, 
dermatology,  pathology,  and  anesthesi- 
ology. 

Third.  Public  health,  medical  care, 
and  nursing. 

Fourth.  Methods  of  science,  such  as 
electrorunicroscopy  and  biostatistics. 
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studies  in  these  lelds  are  usually  not 
related  to  any  particular  disease,  but 
they  provide  the  fundamental  under- 
standing of  the  stiucture,  organization, 
and  functions  of  i  ving  cells  and  orga- 
nisms upon  which  all  disease -directed  re- 
search is  based. 

Despite  the  size  end  scope  of  its  grant 
programs,  the  prc-^nt  Division  of  Gen- 
eral Medical  Scienc  cs  does  not  have  an 
advisory  council  of  its  own.  Instead,  its 
project  p rants  are  reviewed  by  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Health  Council — which 
performs  this  function  with  respect  to 
all  research  grants  outside  of  the  T.elds 
of  the  seven  catef;oncal  advisory  coun- 
cils, and  which  also  serves  as  a  general 
advisoi-y  body  to  the  Surgeon  General 
on  programs  and  policies  of  the  Sorvice. 

The  establishment  of  a  separate  In- 
stitute of  General  Medical  Sciences  with 
its  own  specialized  Council  would  relieve 
the  National  Advisory  Health  Council  of 
the  responsibility  of  advising  the  Sur- 
geon General  with  regard  to  activities 
and  grants  in  this  area. 

The  committee  feels  that  the  size  and 
importance  of  this  Division's  program 
warrant  its  elevation  to  full  institute 
status. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  summarize,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  legislation  are  confined 
primarily  to  matters  of  organization  and 
administration  and  do  not  add  signifi- 
cantly to  the  existing  authority  of  the 
Surgeon  General  to  conduct  or  support 
research  and  research  training  in  the 
health  and  medical  sciences.  Therefore, 
no  specific  appropriations  authorization 
is  included  in  the  legislation.  No  addi- 
tional appropriations  are  contemplated 
for  the  fiscal  year  1963.  Insofar  as  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  the  two  new- 
institutes  are  concerned,  it  is  estimated 
by  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  that  additional  funds  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  legislation  will 
not  exceed  $500,000  annually. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  the  House  to  sup- 
port the  bill  H  R.  11099. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  require  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  Roberts!,  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  which  held  the  hearings 
on  and  reported  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bill  before  the  House  today 
will  provide  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Institute  for  Child  Health  and  Human 
Development,  and  an  Institute  of  Gen- 
eral Medical  Science,  amending  title  4  of 
the  Pubhc  Health  Service  Act . 

Purposes  of  the  bill  are  as  follows : 

First.  It  authorizes  the  creation  of  an 
institute  for  the  conduct  and  support  of 
research  and  training  relating  to  mater- 
nal health,  child  health,  and  human  de- 
velopment, including  research  and  train- 
ing in  the  special  health  problems  and 
requirements  of  mothers  and  children, 
and  in  the  basic  sciences  relating  to  the 
proces.ses  of  human  growth  and  develop- 
ment, including  prenatal  development. 

Second.  The  Surgeon  General  is  au- 
thorized. With  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary, to  establish  m  the  Public  Health 
Service  an  institute  for  the  conduct  and 
support  of  research  and  research  train- 
ing in  the  general  or  basic  medical  sci- 
ences and  related  natural  or  behavioral 
sciences  which  have  significance  for  two 
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or  more  other  institutes,  or  are  outside 
the  general  area  of  responsibility  of  any 
other  institute,  established  under  or  by 
this  act. 

In  the  past,  the  functions  pertaining 
to  child  health  and  the  problems  of  the 
aging  have  been  under  the  Institute  of 
the  General  Medical  Sciences.  The 
functions  of  this  institute  are  in  the 
basic  sciences  pertaining  to  pharmacol- 
o':y.  biology,  and  general  studies  in  the 
general  and  basic  medical  sciences.  In 
this  institute  we  find  the  continuous 
testing  of  diucs  to  be  as  certain  as  is 
humanly  possible,  that  we  may  prevent 
the  use  of  dangerous  and  harmful  drugs. 
The  institute  also  studies  such  clinical 
sciences  as.  for  example,  general  sur- 
peiT.  orthopedic  surgery,  dermatology, 
pathology,  and  anesthesiology. 

It  is  concerned,  generally,  with  public 
health,  medical  care,  and  nui-sing.  as  well 
as  certain  fields  of  statistics.  This  bill 
would  elevate  the  Division  of  General 
Medical  Sciences  to  institute  status.  It 
would  give  the  Child  Health  Center  and 
the  Center  for  the  Aging  institute  status. 

The  other  institutes,  such  as  heart, 
cancer,  mental  health,  et  cetera,  are 
what  is  known  as  specific  di.sease  insti- 
tutes. The  two  institutes  created  by  this 
bill  will  differ  in  scope  and  purpose  and 
would  be  charged  with  research  but  not 
tied  to  any  specific  disease.  We  are 
faced  with  the  problem  of  becoming  a 
Nation  of  the  very  young  and  the  very 
old.  Our  people  are  living  longer  and 
since  1900.  the  rapid  advances  of  medi- 
cine and  science  have  raised  the  average 
lifespan  from  about  47  in  1900  to  67  as 
of  today. 

With  the  advent  of  new  techniques. 
new  vaccines,  and  improved  methods  of 
sanitation,  we  have  practically  elimi- 
nated all  of  the  infectious  killers  of 
babies  Wc  have  replaced  these  problems 
with  others  which  are  even  longer  last- 
ing and  probably  more  dangerous.  At 
least  we  may  say  they  are  more  burden- 
some and  more  expensive.  Our  huge 
birth  rate,  which  is  at  an  all-time  high, 
means  that  we  are  adding  about  4  mil- 
lion children  to  our  population  each  year 
and  if  this  level  continues,  we  will  have 
over  90  million  children  in  1970  which 
will  comprise  42  3  percent  of  the  total 
population. 

As  stated  before,  acute  infectious 
diseases — formerly  the  great  cripplers 
and  killers  of  infants,  children,  and 
adults — have  given  way  to  the  chronic, 
disabling,  irreversible  conditions  often 
originating  before  birth,  such  as  mental 
retardation,  congenital  anomalies,  dis- 
orders of  speech,  hearing,  vision,  and  the 
degenerative  disorders  of  the  heart, 
limbs,  brain,  and  so  forth. 

The  elderly  will  constitute  the  second 
largest  population  group  in  our  country 
and  it  has  risen  since  1900  to  about  17 
million.  This  is  a  jump  of  from  4  to  over 
9  percent  of  the  total  population.  As  the 
number  of  people  in  the  older  age  group 
has  increased,  so  have  the  medical,  so- 
cial, economic,  psychological,  and  physi- 
ological problems  associated  with  aging. 

You  will  note  from  a  glance  at  the 
chart  carried  on  page  62  of  the  hearings, 
that  predictions  are  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  figures  of  90  mlUion  children  as  to 


the  number  of  handicapped  children  in 
various  fields. 

These  predictions  run  for  a  low  of 
450  000  affected  by  epilepsy  to  a  high  of 
12. .500. ODD  for  eye  conditions.  Other  very 
high  figures  are  in  the  field  of  mentally 
retarded,  estimated  to  run  around  2.- 
720.000.  Tlie  problem  of  tiie  mentally 
retarded  child  is  one  of  the  most  serious. 
Someone  has  stated  that  no  family  can 
afford  to  have  a  mentally  retarded  child, 
speaking  of  the  terrific  cost.  We  have  in 
this  country  tcday  over  I'a  milUon  chil- 
dren and  almost  4  million  adults  who 
arc  mentally  nitarded.  We  believe  many 
of  tliese  are  salvageable. 

Approximat<jly  3  percent  of  the  men- 
tally retarded  are  in  institutions.  Mental 
retardation  accounts  for  some  $250  mil- 
lion aimually  in  public  institutional  costs. 

The  mentally  retarded  are  heavily 
represent^jd  among  persons  whc  qualify 
for  childs  benefits  based  on  disability. 
Among  the  20,000  persons  of  18  and  older 
who  qualified  for  childhood  cisabihty 
benefits  in  1957,  the  first  year  m  which 
payments  were  made,  mental  dt>ficiency 
was  the  primary  diagnosis  in  45  percent 
of  the  cases.  In  addition.  22  percent 
had  cerebral  spastic  infantile  paralysis 
with  mental  deficiency.  Thus,  mental 
deficiency  was  a  factor  in  two-thirds  of 
the  cases. 

HANDICAPPING    CONDITIONS 

Many  of  the  physical,  mental,  and 
emotional  problems  in  our  population 
have  their  start  in  childhood.  Research 
leading  to  their  prevention  or  control 
would  have  a  tremendous  impact  on  the 
health  of  the  country. 

Tliere  are  no  complete  or  exact  data 
on  the  numbers  of  children  with  various 
types  of  handicaps,  but  approximate  es- 
timates are  available  for  some  con- 
ditions. 

The  national  health  sur\'ey  found  that 
there  were  over  2  million  im.pairments 
among  children  under  14  and  1^4  mil- 
lion among  youths  of  15  to  24  years  of 
age.  Over  300,000  young  people  under 
25  were  reported  as  blind  or  with  other 
serious  visual  defects,  almost  600,000  as 
deaf  or  having  serious  trouble  with 
hearing,  and  more  than  700,000  with 
speech  impairments.  Over  1 .800,000  were 
found  wiih  orthopedic  impairments,  in- 
cluding paralysis,  amputations,  and 
other  types  of  orthopedic  defecus.  These 
figures  probably  understate  the  prob- 
lem, since  they  do  not  include  the  insti- 
tutionalized population,  and  may  other- 
wise be  subject  to  underreporting. 

Close  to  100.000  children  have  cleft 
palate  or  harelip.  Some  30.000  to  50.000 
children  a  year  are  bom  with  congenital 
heart  disease. 

The  number  of  mentally  retarded 
children  is  over  1^2  million.  About  1  out 
of  every  600  or  700  babies  is  Mongoloid. 

Without  further  progress  in  research 
and  prevention,  the  numbers  of  handi- 
capped children  will  increase  from  year 
to  year.  Partly  because  of  the  increase 
in  the  child  population  and  partly  be- 
cause medical  advances  are  keeping  some 
children  alive  who  otherwise  would  have 
died. 

Projections  of  available  data  suggest 
that  by  1970  there  will  be  nearly  one- 
half    million    children    under    21    with 
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handicaps  resulting  from  cerebral  palsy, 
and  nearly  as  many  with  epilepsy.  The 
number  of  children  with  some  degree  of 
mental  retardation  may  be  as  high  as 
2  •''4  million. 

ARMED  FORCES   REJECTEES 

A  substantial  number  of  babies  come 
into  the  world  with  handicaps  resulting 
from  prenatal  and  natal  causes  for  many 
of  which  we  do  not  yet  have  adequate 
knowledge  for  prevention.  Still  other 
children  accumulate  physical  or  emo- 
tional problems  during  childhood  and 
adol'^scence.  By  the  time  these  children 
reach  young  manhood,  many  of  them 
do  not  qualify  for  service  in  the  AiTned 
Forces.  The  extent  of  rejection  for  mili- 
tary service  is  a  reflection  of  the  state  of 
physical  fitness  of  our  youth. 

The  actual  number  of  young  people 
who  are  examined  and  found  physically 
or  emotionally  not  qualified  for  military 
service  obviously  varies  greatly  from 
y»ar  to  year,  depending  in  part  on  the 
need  for  manpower  and  the  criteria  in 
effect  for  acceptance  or  rejection.  The 
following  data,  however,  indicate  the 
order  of  magnitude  of  the  problem. 

Studies  of  IV-F  made  by  the  Selective 
Service  System  and  the  Department  of 
the  Army  indicate  that  a  group  which 
constitutes  from  20  to  25  percent  of  their 
examinations  fail  to  meet  military  medi- 
cal statements.  In  the  Statement  of 
Registered  Manpower,  as  of  April  30. 
1961,  3,328,549  registrants  are  listed  as 
having  failed  to  meet  the  physical  and 
mental  standards  established  by  the 
Armed  Forces.  Of  these  probably  35  to 
40  percent  would  be  on  the  basis  of 
health  standards.  During  the  1-year  pe- 
riod ending  June  1960,  in  169,000  pre- 
induction  examinations.  45,000  reg- 
istrants were  disqualified  for  medical 
and  psychiatric  reasons.  Thi.s  does  not 
Include  the  disqualifications  that  same 
year  directly  by  local  boards  or  through 
final  induction  examinations. 

INFANT     MORTALITY 

The  urgency  of  need  for  the  develop- 
ment of  more  effective  research  relating 
to  these  problems  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that,  in  the  last  decade,  the  United 
States  has  dropped  from  6th  to  10th 
place  among  the  advanced  nations  in 
the  saving  of  infant  lives.  Every  year 
some  70,000  pregnancies  result  in  still- 
births, and  more  than  110,000  American 
babies  die  before  their  first  birthdays. 
Of  those  infants  who  survive,  some  400,- 
000  are  born  with  congenital  malforma- 
tions and  countless  others  with  disorders 
of  the  nervous  system  and  other  parts 
of  their  bodies. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
strengthen  the  administration  of 
research  and  training  programs  of  the 
NIH  which  are  not  necessarily  related 
to  any  particular  disease  or  disease  cate- 
gory? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  That  is 
correct.  As  the  gentleman  knows,  we 
have  practically  eliminated  the  in- 
fectious diseases  among  children  with 
powerful  vaccines  and  better  techniques. 


but  those  have  been  displaced  by  such 
things  as  retardation.  Mongolism,  blind- 
ness, and  deafness  and  many  other  prob- 
lems that  are  sometimes  very  difficult 
and  about  which  practically  nothing  is 
being  done. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  For  the  information  of 
the  House,  is  it  not  true  that  there  are 
within  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
seven  Institutes,  each  with  its  own  ad- 
visory council  for  seven  different  diseases 
or  groups  of  diseases? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  That  is 
correct.  They  are  related  to  certain 
specific  diseases  such  as  heart  disease. 
cancer,  mental  health,  and  neurological 
diseases. 

Mr,  HARRIS.  Under  present  author- 
ity the  Surgeon  General  may  set  up  this 
type  of  organization  for  special  purposes? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Is  it  not  true  that  this 
sets  up  a  specific  category  of  the  Insti- 
tute so  that  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  can  make  special  studies  of 
human  development,  that  is,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child  and  all  those  things 
that  have  to  do  with  it? 

Mr  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  That  is 
true.  This  is  a  very  critical  thing  for 
this  reason :  We  have  fallen  from  6th  to 
10th  place  among  civilized  nations  of  the 
world  in  the  number  of  children  who  die 
before  they  become  1  year  of  age.  We 
are  now  in  10th  place  among  the  nations 
of  the  world. 

Mr  HARRIS.  I  would  say  to  the 
House  that  this  Dill  has  been  carefully 
worked  out.  It  indicates  what  it  is.  It 
specifically  takes  care  of  this  kind  of 
special  study.  I  am  sure  the  member- 
ship of  this  House  after  a  careful  under- 
standing of  what  it  will  do  will  be  whole- 
heartedly in  support  of  this  program. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  am  equally  inter- 
ested m  anything  that  affects  our  chil- 
dren, especially  when  we  have  grandchil- 
dren. We  know  that  the  future  is  going 
to  bring  many  more  problems,  more  com- 
plex diseases,  so  that  it  is  appealing. 
But  I  am  troubled  by  the  bill.  In  the 
first  place,  it  helps  the  child  before  it 
becomes  something  else? 

Mr  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  sup- 
pose that  depends  on  the  child,  but  21 
years  of  age  and  under  is  the  definition 
of  a  child  for  the  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  It  goes  through  to  21 
from  infancy' 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  From 
birth. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  the  gentlewoman 
would  permit.  I  would  say  that  it  is  also 
a  study  of  prenatal  troubles.  Prenatal 
health  i.s  a  part  of  it. 

Mrs  BOLTON.  That,  of  course, 
broadens  it  very  much. 

Mr.  HARRIS      Yes. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  do  not  find  any 
financial  statement.  Does  this  go  into 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars? 
Where  does  this  stop'' 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  It  is 
stated  in  the  report  that  for  fiscal  year 
1963   no   funds   will   be  necessary.     No 


buildings  are  contemplated.  I  believe  it 
was  testified  tliat  m  the  future,  they  will 
ask  for  not  over  one-half  million  dollars 
a  year  which,  and  when  you  consider 
90  million  children,  is  a  very  small 
amount. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  But  there  is  a  provi- 
sion for  pay  and  allowances  set  forth  on 
page  17  of  the  report  That  means 
money;  does  it  not? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama  That 
is  correct. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Is  it  to  be  handled 
as  the  advisory  groups  have  been  han- 
dled in  the  field  of  dentistry,  for  instance, 
for  dental  work  in  the  Health  Institute? 
Sometimes  that  has  been  a  matter  of 
grave  discussion  as  to  whether  the  re- 
search being  done  is  good  research  and 
whether  they  deserve  money  in  the  com- 
ing year.  I  happen  to  have  followed 
that  very  closely  for  quite  a  number  of 
years,  and  it  can  be  an  absolutely  im- 
possibly high  financial  matter. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama  I  might 
say  to  the  gentlewoman  whom  I  know  is 
very  sincerely  interested  in  this  field  that 
my  subcommittee  plans  to  hold  extensive 
hearings  on  a  bill  introduced  by  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  beginning  in  the 
next  session,  if  we  are  here,  to  go  into 
the  entire  Public  Health  Service,  and 
the  NIH,  institute  by  institute,  and  have 
them  account  for  everything  they  arc 
spending  and  to  give  us  any  information 
as  to  breakthroushs  and  as  to  work  that 
they  are  doing.  I  think  the  gentlewoman 
will  be  satisfied  with  the  review  that  will 
be  given. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Of  course,  the  results 
of  such  a  review  would  be.  perhaps,  a 
year  or  a  year  and  a  half  or  even  more 
from  now  and  this  will  be  furnishing 
the  money  and  we  would  not  know  just 
where  we  are  with  this. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  think 
the  gentlewoman  will  remember  that  I 
made  the  statement  that  no  funds  will  be 
requested  for  1963  fiscal  year. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Yes.  And  this  is 
simply  setting  up  the  framework.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  You  also  mentioned  that 
you  limit  the  age  to  21  as  provided  in 
this  bill  and,  yet.  in  the  report  in  a  num- 
ber of  places  you  say  that  there  will  also 
be  research  requirements  for  mothers. 
children,  and  aged  persons. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  That  was 
taken  care  of  by  the  committee  amend- 
ment which  the  chairman  filed  when  the 
bill  was  called  up.  We  have  stricken  all 
reference  to  aging  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  see,  and  that  amend- 
ment will  take  care  of  the  reference  to 
aging? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  That 
was  by  agreement  with  the  minority. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Safety 
conducted  rather  extensive  hearings  on 
this  legislation  and  had  some  of  the  best 
child  specialists  and  university  people  in 
this  entire  field.  It  was  eminently  shown 
at  that  point  that  the  bringing  together 
of  the  various  activities  under  one  In- 
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stitutc  of  Health  for  Children  would  pro- 
mote efficiency  and  reduce  costs. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomp- 
son!. 

Mr.  THOMPrON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  enactment 
of  this  bill.  However,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  it  is  being  considered  under 
suspension  of  the  rules,  I  would  offer 
some  clarifying  smnendmcnts  to  make 
certain  that  vision  and  physiological  op- 
tics were  .specifically  included  in  the  pro- 
grams of  the  new  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development.  There 
can  be  no  argumcn'c  but  that  vision  is 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
the  well-being,  not  only  of  children  but 
of  the  entire  population. 

It  is  true  that  the  language  of  the  bill 
Is  broad  enough  to  include  these  sub- 
jects and  to  enable  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral to  avail  himself  of  the  services  of 
optometrists  who  have  made  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  the  solution  of  vis- 
ual problems  of  children  and  youth. 
Unfortunately,  notwithstanding  all  that 
this  profcsssion  has  done  and  is  doing  in 
this  field.  I  am  informed  that  there  is  not 
a  single  optometrist,  as  such,  employed 
in  the  entire  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare.  This  is  something 
which  I  hope  the  new  head  of  that  De- 
partment will  speedily  rectify. 

In  supporting  the  passage  of  this  bill.  I 
want  the  record  to  clearly  indicate  that 
this  is  what  was  intended  not  only  by 
myself  but  by  many  others  who  will  sup- 
port the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Rogers!,  a  member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, legislation  before  us  now  is  designed 
to  accomplish  a  great  deal  with  very 
little  additional  legislative  authority. 
The  bill  as  is  presently  written  simiply 
carries  out  action  which  could  be  accom- 
plished by  administrative  regulation 
within  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  were  it  but  for  a  pro- 
vision wisely  placed  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  when  it  was  passed  by  the 
Congress.  This  legislation  establishes 
an  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human 
Development,  a  section  within  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  The  Sur- 
geon General  has  authority  to  conduct 
research  on  specifically  defined  diseases. 
However,  his  authority  to  carry  out  re- 
search in  areas  which  include  several 
diseases  is  lim.ited.  As  we  know,  the 
maladies  of  man  are  often  interrelated. 
Suffering  from  one  disease  can  cause 
further  difTicultics  and  a  human  being 
may  then  become  subject  to  several  ill- 
nesses. Because  of  the  progress  being 
made  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
en  specific  diseases,  there  has  been  a 
wealth  of  information  relating  to  the 
health  matters  of  children  which  has 
gone  unu.sed.  There  is  no  clearing- 
house at  the  NIH  for  research  informa- 
tion of  this  type.  Thus  a  real  need  for 
this  Institute  exists. 

What  will  be  the  subjects  under  study 
at  the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development?  Generally 
speaking,  the  human  being  will  be  studied 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  lifespan,  with 


emphasis  on  the  long-tcnn  effects  of  pre- 
natal, infant,  and  adolescent  growth. 
We  have  a  need  for  medical  research  in- 
formation which  relates  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo  and  how  it  affects 
later  life.  For  example,  have  we  any 
idea  of  the  effects  of  certain  drugs  taken 
during  pregnancy  on  the  adolescent? 
Thalidomide,  about  which  we  have  all 
become  so  concerned,  is  a  case  in  point. 
It  is  possible  that  with  proper  research 
the  misfortunes  arising  from  this  drug 
might  have  been  avoided.  Who  knows 
what  drugs  or  conditions  affiliated  with 
human  conception  could  have  an  adverse 
effect  in  later  life?  It  is  possible  that 
the  after  effects  of  treatments  taken  by 
a  young  mother  might  later  have  harm- 
ful effects  on  mother  and  child.  Phar- 
macology, or  the  study  of  drugs,  is  only 
one  area  where  a  need  for  additional 
medical  knowledge  is  needed. 

Are  we  sure  that  the  American  child  is 
being  properly  fed  in  infancy?  Foods 
which  are  designed  for  the  child  of  age 
1  may  not  have  been  the  proper  food  in 
retrospect.  Can  the  diet  at  age  1  be 
correlated  with  heart  disease  at  age  50? 
Can  a  concentration  of  certain  infant 
foods  actually  cause  hardening  of  the 
arteries  at  age  65?  These  are  <iues- 
tions  which  need  to  be  answered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  will  not 
require  any  sizable  additional  cost  to  the 
taxpayer.  The  results  gained  from  the 
Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  De- 
velopment in  terms  of  more  enlightened 
medical  and  health  practices  should  far 
outweigh  its  cost.  Wc  have  seen  the 
tremendous  strides  made  toward  con- 
quering cancer.  Not  long  ago,  polio  was 
a  dreaded  cnppler.  Malaria  was  once 
labeled  a  "scourge  of  mankind."  Medi- 
cine is  based  on  effective  research,  and 
the  essence  of  research  is  coordination, 
organization,  and  guidance. 

One  can  look  at  this  bill  primarily 
from  the  point  of  view  of  whether  or  not 
it  promotes  administrative  efficiency  at 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  The 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  IMr.  H.^rrisI.  has 
already  pointed  out  how  this  bill  helps  in 
tightening  up  the  programs  in  support 
of  research  in  the  fields  of  general  medi- 
cal sciences  and  child  health  and  human 
development. 

Another  way  of  looking  at  this  bill  is 
to  inquire  whether  it  will  permit  us  to 
gain  additional  scientific  knowledge  in 
fields  in  which  such  knowIed::e  is  badly 
needed.  When  representatives  of  the 
pharmaceutical  industry  testified  last 
week  before  our  committee  on  legislation 
aimed  at  strengthen  in.:;  the  Nation's  food 
and  drug  laws,  they  stressed  our  woeful 
lack  of  scientific  knowledge  which  con- 
tributed to  the  thalidomide  di.sa.-^ter. 

These  two  new  Institutes,  and  particu- 
larly the  Child  Health  Institute,  are 
aimed  at  securing  additional  knowledge 
in  these  all-important  fields.  We  need 
to  know  more  how  drugs  affect  human 
life  in  its  embryonic  form. 

There  is  a  third  way  of  looking  at  this 
legislation.  The  question  might  be 
asked.  Is  this  legislation  economically 
soimd?  My  answer  to  this  question  is  an 
unqualified  "Yes."  The  legislation  does 
not  provide  additional  spending  author- 


ity for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
The  cost  of  the  legislation  is  minimal. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  outlay  for  the 
two  new  Institutes  will  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  one-half  million  dollars. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  consider 
this  legislation  a  good  economic  bar- 
gain. With  these  rather  modest  addi- 
tional expenditures  contemplated  by  this 
legislation  we  may  be  in  a  position  of 
saving  milhons  of  dollars  which  other- 
wise would  be  required  to  support  mal- 
formed children,  retarded  children,  or 
children  who  otherwise  are  handicapped 
in  some  way  in  earning  their  own  liveli- 
hood. These  savings  in  many  instances 
will  be  savings  to  the  families  of  these 
children.  In  other  instances  they  will 
be  savings  to  local  and  State  govern- 
ments which  will  be  called  upon  to  sup- 
port these  children  if  they  become  public 
charges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  all  of  these  reasons 
I  support  this  legislation  and  to  those 
who  say  that  we  cannot  afford  the  minor 
additional  expenditures  which  will  result 
from  this  legislation,  I  say  we  can  ill 
afford  not  to  spend  these  few  additional 
dollars  in  order  to  avoid  the  expenditure 
of  much  larger  sums  in  caring  for  or  re- 
habilitating children  who  arc  born  with 
severe  handicaps. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty]. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
is  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
legislation  affecting  the  future  welfare 
of  the  American  people — and  especially 
of  future  citizens  who  are  as  yet  un- 
born— to  come  before  this  House  since  the 
act  which  completed  the  present  group 
cf  Institutes  at  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  was  passed  12  years  ago. 

The  creation  cf  a  National  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development 
and  the  elevation  of  the  Division  of  Gen- 
eral Medical  Sciences  to  the  status  of  an 
Institute  will  signify  the  beginning  of 
an  important  new  phase  in  this  country's 
concerted  attack  on  disease  and  disabil- 
ity. I  am  confident  that  dramatic  and 
rapid  progress  will  result  from  the 
broader  approach  which  these  Institutes 
will  make  possible. 

Much  work  affecting  child  health  is.  of 
course,  already  being  done  and  supported 
by  NIH.  The  Heart  Institute  is  as  con- 
cerned about  congenital  heart  disease  in 
young  children  as  about  the  circulatory 
diseases  of  their  grandparents.  One  of 
the  major  objectives  of  the  Cancer  In- 
stitute is  to  find  the  cause  of  and  a  cure 
for  leukemia  which  is  the  most  common 
form  of  cancer  among  chUdren.  Most  of 
the  work  of  the  Institute  of  Allergy  and 
Infectious  Diseases  directly  concerns 
children.  Much  of  the  research  sup- 
ported by  NIH  en  metabolic  diseases,  on 
dental  problems,  on  neurological  and 
sensory  disabilities,  and  in  the  field  of 
mental  illness  is  focused  on  childhood 
when  so  many  of  the  problems  in  these 
areas  first  appear. 

The  work  of  each  of  the  existing  In- 
stitutes is,  however,  primarily  concerned 
with  a  specific  disease  or  group  of  dis- 
eases. There  is  no  institute  whose  prin- 
cipal mission  and  clear  rcspon.sibility  it 
IS  to  concern  itself  with  the  infinitely 
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more  complex  problem  of  the  total  de- 
velopment of  the  human  body  from  con- 
ception thiough  maturity.  There  is  no 
institute  which  can  give  its  full  attention 
to  the  relationship  between  all  the  phys- 
ilogical  and  environmental  factors  af- 
fecting patterns  of  normal  and  abnormal 
development  of  the  child  and  young 
adult. 

In  the  basic  biological  sciences,  about 
which  I  want  to  speak  in  a  moment,  the 
need  for  interdisciplinary  approaches  to 
biological  problems  is  now  well  recog- 
nized. It  has  become  perfectly  clear  that 
biological  problems  cannot  be  fully 
understood  and  most  biological  problems 
cannot  be  solved  unless  a  much  broader 
range  of  scientific  knowledge,  skills,  and 
techniques  than  those  available  to  the 
biologist  working  alone  is  brought  to  bear 
on  them.  Nature  simply  will  not  con- 
fine herself  to  the  neat  compartments 
into  which  man  has  divided  his  study  of 
science. 

The  need  for  a  broader  approach  is 
now  no  less  evident  in  the  so-called 
clinical  sciences.  Nature  does  not  main- 
tain the  distinctions  drawn  by  man  in 
his  classification  of  diseases.  Research 
on  many  disease  problems  already  cuts 
sharply  across  the  field  for  which  the 
various  categorical  Institutes  are  respon- 
sible. Let  me  mention  ju.st  two  examples. 
What  now  seems  to  be  among  the  most 
promising  work  toward  findins  the  cause 
of  cancer  is  being  done  in  virology  which 
IS  primarily  the  concern  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Dis- 
eases. Important  discoveries  have  been 
made  on  the  metabolic  origins  of  several 
neurological  diseases  and  of  some  forms 
of  mental  retardation — work  which  cuts 
across  the  interests  of  three  Institutes. 

The  need  for  supplementing  and  com- 
plementing the  disease-oriented  research 
of  the  categorical  Institutes  with  a 
broader  effort  aimed  at  the  understand- 
ing of  the  complex  processes  of  human 
development — and  how  and  why  they  go 
awry — is  nowhere  more  obvious  than  in 
the  field  of  child  health.  The  blunt  ti-uth 
is  that  despite  the  great  spurt  in  medi- 
cal knowledge  during  the  past  25  years 
very  little  is  known  about  the  prenatal 
factors  that  determine  whether  a  new- 
born baby  will  be  healthy  and  bright  or 
deformed  or  retarded. 

The  tragic  thalidomide  cases,  which 
have  been  so  much  in  the  news  these  last 
few  weeks,  illustrate  the  terrible  conse- 
quences of  the  inability  of  scientists  to 
predict  the  effect  of  drugs,  taken  by  the 
mother,  on  an  unborn  child.  But  this  is 
only  the  latest  example  of  the  discovery 
of  an  unsuspected  danger  to  child  health. 
It  IS  natural  to  be  indienant  that  the 
damage  done  by  this  drug  was  not  pre- 
vented and  it  is,  of  course,  essential  to 
take  whatever  steps  we  can  to  tighten 
control  over  the  experimental  use  of 
drugs  in  the  hope  of  pre\'enting  similar 
tragedies  in  the  future.  But  we  must 
also  be  thankful  that  this  danger  was 
discovered  relatively  quickly. 

It  was  a  common  practice,  for  many 
years,  to  take  X-ray  pictures  of  pregnant 
women  before  it  was  discovered  that  this 
useful  tool  in  in.^^uring  a  safe  delivery 
might  actually  damage  the  baby.  No 
one  knows  how  many  people  now  suffer 
from  birth  defects  as  a  result  of  a  pro- 


cedure which,  at  the  time,  was  used  to 
assist  physicians  in  preventing  birth 
damage. 

You  have  seen  the  recent  report  of 
evidence  that  smoking  during  pregnancy 
is  likely  to  cause  premature  delivery  with 
possible  damage  to  the  baby.  No  one 
knows  how  many  infants  died  or  got  off 
to  a  bad  start  in  life  as  a  direct  result  of 
excessive  smoking  among  women  since 
the  1320's. 

There  are  uncounted  thousands  of  peo- 
ple with  serious  brain  damage  because  it 
was  ;iot  known,  when  they  were  born, 
that  some  forms  of  anesthesia  given 
mothers  during  delivery  might  so  reduce 
the  b.ood  supply  and  the  heartbeat  of  the 
unboi-n  baby  that  the  lack  of  oxygen  sup- 
plied to  its  brain  would,  in  a  matter  of 
minutes,  do  irreparable  damage.  It  is 
now  jjossible  for  physicians  to  detect  and 
promptly  correct  this  condition  partly  as 
a  result,  I  am  proud  to  say,  of  a  monitor- 
ing method  developed  at  the  Lying-In 
Hospital  in  Providence,  R.I. 

What  other  unsuspected  factors  are 
respcnsibile  for  the  fact  that  we  w'ill  this 
year  have  in  this  country  nearly  a  mil- 
lion '•reproductive  failures" — pregnan- 
cies In  which  the  baby  dies  either  before 
or  shortly  after  birth  or  survives  with 
some  congenital  defect?  What  are  the 
unknown  causes  that  prevent  thousands 
of  young  couples  from  having  the  chil- 
dren they  want? 

Wliat  is  the  relationship  of  hereditary 
characteristics  to  susceptibility  to  cer- 
tain diseases  in  later  life?  Can  we  learn 
how  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  an 
hereditary  defect  of  a  parent  to  his  or 
her  children?  How  can  we  predict  and 
prevent  abnormal  development  during 
earlj  childhood,  adolescence,  and  adult 
hfe? 

Why  is  it  that  this  country,  which 
during  the  past  20  years  has  become  the 
world's  leader  in  medical  research,  has 
during  the  past  10  years  slipped  from 
6th  to  10th  place,  in  comparison  with 
other  advanced  nations,  in  its  ability  to 
save  the  lives  of  newborn  infants?  And 
what  are  we  doing  about  it? 

Much  is  already  being  done  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  have  taken  the  lead  in 
stimu.ating,  supporting,  and  conducting 
research  in  this  vital  area.  An  out- 
stand. ng  example  is  the  long-term  peri- 
natal program  of  the  Neurology  Insti- 
tute which  is  in  process  of  studying 
50.00C  mothers  from  the  early  months  of 
pregnancy  and  will  continue  to  watch 
the  development  of  the  children  until 
they  are  at  least  6  years  old.  This  work 
is  being  done  in  cooperation  with  15  re- 
search centers  across  the  country.  One 
of  these  is  a  Child  Development  Study 
directed  by  Brown  University  in  Rhode 
Island.  This  project  is  developing  new 
approaches  and  new  techniques  for 
studying  prenatal  influences  and  post- 
natal development  which  are  not  only 
producing  significant  research  results 
bu*:  lave  already  saved  lives  and  pre- 
vented abnormalities. 

Dramatic  progress  has  also  been  made 
at  NIH  in  the  search  for  an  understand- 
ing of  the  basic  mechanism  by  which 
hereditary  characteristics  are  trans- 
mitted. During  the  past  year  two  scien- 
tists at  NIH  earned  worldwide  acclaim 


by  discovering  what  has  been  called  the 
key  to  the  genetic  code.  This  key  holds 
out  the  very  real  promise  that  scientists 
will  during  the  next  few  years  be  able  to 
unravel  the  extraordinarily  complex 
chemical  messengers  that  direct  growth 
and  development  during  the  reproduc- 
tion process.  This,  in  turn,  will  unlock 
the  door  to  deeply  penetrating  research 
into  the  ways  in  which  this  process- 
might  be  controlled  to  prevent  the  ab- 
normalities and  defects — some  of  them, 
fortunately,  only  minor  blemishes — that 
now  occur  in  something  like  1  in  every 
14  pregnancies. 

What  is  urgently  needed  is  a  center  at 
which  the  problems  of  child  health  and 
human  development  are  viewed  as  part 
of  a  continuous,  interrelated  process;  a 
center  which  will  examine  the  discoveries 
of  narrower,  disease-oriented  research 
for  their  possible  relationship  to  the  nor- 
mal growth  process;  a  center  which  will 
coordinate  research  projects  aimed  at 
quite  distinct  clinical  or  biological  prob- 
lems but  which  may  have  a  mutual  rela- 
tionship to  the  general  development  of 
the  body;  a  center  which  will  identify 
gap  areas  in  the  understanding  of  nor- 
mal body  changes  and  stimulate  research 
to  fill  these  gaps  or  to  link  discoveries 
concerning  specific  diseases  to  their  pos- 
sible hereditary  background  or  genetic 
effect.  Such  a  center  would  also  serve 
as  a  national  repository  and  clearing- 
house for  information  on  developmental 
problems.  It  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
rapid  dissemination  of  new  information 
in  this  complex  and  vitally  important 
field. 

The  National  Institute  of  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development,  authorized  in 
this  bill,  will  have  these  functions.  Its 
creation  will  help  to  focus  the  appro- 
priate segments  of  the  work  now  being 
done — and  most  of  which  will  continue 
to  be  done — under  the  auspices  of  the 
seven  categorical  institutes  on  the 
problems  of  child  health  and  human 
development.  The  new  Institute's  pro- 
fessional staff  and  the  new  advisory 
council  that  will  be  established  will  be 
able  to  give  their  full  attention  to  this 
vitally  important  field. 

I  am  sure  that  we  may  confid' ntly  ex- 
p>ect  that  the  creation  of  this  new  Insti- 
tute will  lead  to  a  dramatic  increase  in 
the  pace  and  effectiveness  of  the  research 
attack  on  a  wide  range  of  fundamental 
problems  whose  solution  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  eliminating  the  tragedies  of 
infant  deaths,  mental  retardation,  neu- 
rological defects  and  crippling  physical 
malformations. 

The  other  major  provision  of  the  bill 
would  confer  the  title  and  status  of  an 
Institute  on  the  present  Division  of  Gen- 
eral Medical  Sciences. 

During  the  4  years  since  this  Division 
W£is  created  to  give  special  recognition 
and  separate  program  direction  to  re- 
search and  training  in  the  basic  clinical 
and  biological  sciences,  its  programs 
have  rapidly  expanded  in  scope  and  im- 
portance. The  appropriation  for  the 
Division  for  the  current  fiscal  year  is 
larger  than  that  of  all  but  four  of  the 
seven  existing  Institutes.  Its  support  for 
research  projects  and  training  pro- 
grams— which  account  for  nearly  all  of 
the  Division's   expenditures — is  greater 
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than  that  of  all  but  two  of  the  other 
Institutes. 

In  fact,  this  Division  is  already  an  In- 
stitute in  all  but  name.  This  bill  will 
give  formal  recognition  to  the  important 
role  it  plays  in  the  support  of  the  basic 
clinical  and  biological  sciences. 

Elevating  the  Division  to  the  status  of 
an  Institute  aid  providing  it  with  a 
separate  Advise  ly  Council  will  also  un- 
derscore the  importance  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government — and.  I  think,  the 
country  as  a  whDle — attaches  to  research 
in  the  basic  sciences  underlying  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  the  work  of  the 
other  applied  health  sciences. 

I  have  repeati^dly  stressed  on  the  fioor 
of  the  House  and  elsewhere — and  it  is 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  those  fa- 
miliar with  the  problems  of  medical  re- 
search— that  th.^  rate  of  future  progress 
in  the  solution  of  disease  problems  de- 
pends squarely  £  nd  directly  on  the  prog- 
ress that  can  be  made  toward  a  better 
understandinr  of  basic  biological  princi- 
ples. In  many  cases  it  is  not  just  the  rate 
of  progress  that  will  depend  on  the 
clarification  of  these  basic  principles — 
it  is  whether  any  significant  progress 
can  be  made  at  all. 

The  harsh  fact  is  that  the  life  sciences 
are  still  in  a  much  more  primitive  state 
of  development  than  the  .so-called  physi- 
cal sciences.  The  fundamental  laws  and 
the  generally  applicable  theories  which 
make  it  possible  for  physicists  to  harness 
nuclear  energy,  for  the  metallurgist  to 
produce  alloys  with  predet-ermmed  prop- 
erties, and  for  the  astronomer  to  work 
out  that  a  newly  discovered  comet  has  an 
orbit  which  it  takes  2,900  years  to  com- 
plete and  which  will  carry  it  nearest  the 
earth  on  a  certain  date  at  a  certain 
place,  simply  do  not  yet  exist  in  the  bio- 
logical and  the  behavioral  sciences. 

Until  such  bauc  knowledge  does  exist, 
much  medical  ;  esearch  will  necessarily 
have  to  be  doi  e  on  a  trial-and-error 
basis  with  all  tJie  dangers,  fnastrations, 
and  sometimes  misleading  results  that 
entails. 

It  is  the  func  tion  of  the  Division  of 
General  Medical  Sciences  to  support 
work  which  will  progressively  dispel  the 
ignorance  about  basic  biological  proc- 
esses and  ultimately  establish  the  medi- 
cal sciences  on  a  solid  foundation  of 
known  principles  with  predictable  con- 
sequences. This  ,s  a  task  of  such  impor- 
tance that  the  organization  charged 
with  responsibility  for  it  amply  merits 
the  authority  and  prestige  inherent  in 
the  status  of  a  egally  constituted  and 
proudly  identifie<l  National  Institute  of 
General  Medical  Sciences. 

The  two  new  Institutes  created  by  this 
bill  will  complement  the  seven  categori- 
cal Institutes  in  such  a  way  that  the  NIH 
will  have  a  fully  rounded  program 
aimed,  in  a  balanced  and  logical  man- 
ner, at  discove:-ing  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  life  sciences,  sharpen- 
ing the  atUck  or  the  major  disease  cat- 
egories, and  developing  an  understand- 
ing of  man  as  a  unified  living  entity. 
The  passage  of  this  bill  will  demonstrate 
to  the  American  jjeople  and  to  the  scien- 
tific community  the  clear  determination 
of  the  Congress  and  of  the  administra- 
tion that  medical  research  should  be 
vigorously  pursued  on  the  broad  fronts 


where  there  has  been  too  little  activity  in 
years  past  but  where  the  most  dramatic 
advances  can  now  be  confidently 
expected. 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  permission  to  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  a  few  questions. 

Do  I  understand  this  bill  proposes  the 
establLshment  of  another  Advisory  Coun- 
cil and  another  Advisoi-y  Committee?  Is 
that  correct  "^ 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr,  GROSS.  We  have  them  all  over 
the  place  at  NIH  now 

Mr,  ROBERTS  of  Alabama,  I  do  not 
know  what  the  gentleman  means  by  "all 
over  the  place."  The  system  down  there 
has  been  the  establishment  of  a  council 
for  each  of  the  institutes. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Each  one  of  these  pres- 
ent institutes  has  a  council? 

Mr,  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  That  is 
correct, 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  there  are  advisory 
committees  to  go  along  with  them? 

Mr  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  We  have 
an  advisory  council  with  each  irt^titute 
That  has  been  the  system  that  has  been 
followed  since  the  beginning,  and  if  we 
authorize  these  two  institutes  there  will 
be  a  need  for  many  pediatricians  who  are 
specialists  to  serve  on  the  council. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  many  more  of  these 
advisory  councils,  committees,  and  con- 
sultants do  you  think  the  taxpayers  of 
the  country  can  afford  right  now? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  think 
that  when  you  consider  that  mental  re- 
tardation costs  this  country  around  $250 
million  a  year,  that  the  taxpayers  would 
be  well  advised  to  spend  a  little  money 
studying  it, 

Mr,  GROSS,  The  gentleman  is  not 
saying,  is  he.  that  this  is  going  to  cure 
mental  retardation'' 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Not  at 
all.  but  I  am  sure  if  the  gentleman  is  in- 
t-erested  in  the  subject  he  will  find  that 
the  cost  to  society  of  one  mentally  re- 
tarded child  or  one  Mongoloid  is  quite 
considerable,  and  I  think  he  will  realize 
that  this  IS  cood  lecislation, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Some  people  might  say 
that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  men- 
tally retarded. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  would 
not  agree  with  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  page  16  of  the  re- 
port I  find  subparagraph  if  >  : 

(f )  In  accordance  with  regulations,  special 
consultants  may  be  employed  to  assist  and 
advise  in  the  operations  of  the  Service  Such 
consultants  may  be  appointed  without  re- 
gard to  the  civil-service  laws  and  their  com- 
pensation may  be  fixed  without  regard  to 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 

How  many  consultants  do  you  think 
this  new  Institute  and  its  advisoiy  com- 
mittee would  see  fit  to  saddle  upon  the 
taxpayers? 


Mr  ROBERTS  of  Alabama,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  that  is  covered 
by  the  language  of  the  present  law. 

Mr,  GROSS,  That  could  be.  but  how 
many  additional  consultants  do  you 
tiiink  it  i.s  gomg  to  take?  They  are 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds  all  over 
this  Goverrunent.  Is  there  in  the  report 
in  connection  with  this  bill,  as  the  pubhc 
law  requires,  a  statement  from  the  De- 
partment, which  in  this  case  would  be 
the  Department  of  Healih,  Education 
and  Welfai-e,  advising  of  the  cost  of  the 
new  personnel  consultants  and  other- 
wise, that  will  be  deemed  necessary? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Yes, 
there  is  a  statement  in  the  report.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  on  page  3 — no,  it  is  in  the 
middle  of  page  2,  which  sets  out  the 
probable  cost  of  the  legislation.  Further 
in  the  hearings  uiider  questioning  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  !  Mr.  Rogers] 
a  member  of  our  committee,  I  believe 
they  said  that  when  they  got  to  the  phase 
of  needing  money  that  they  would  prob- 
ably need  50  jjeople  to  carry  on  this  work 
in  these  two  Institutes,  which  I  think  is 
very  reasonable. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  see  nothing  on  page  3 
of  the  report  which  conforms  to  the  pub- 
lic law  in  this  regard, 

Mr,  HARRIS.  I  think  if  the  gentle- 
man would  refer  to  page  2  of  the  report 
he  would  find  references  to  the  cost  of 
this  proposed  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  say,  if  the  gentleman 
would  permit,  on  that,  in  further  ex- 
planation that  that  is  not  new  additional 
money  expected.  Part  of  this  program 
in  effect  is  being  carried  on  under  the 
general  plan,  and  already  funds  are  being 
expended  lor  this  purpose.  What  the 
Department  will  do  under  the  reorgan- 
ization is  to  take  this  out  from  the  gen- 
eral categcry  and  pinpoint  it  into  one 
specialty  program. 

I  would  like  to  say  also,  in  further 
reference  to  the  Council  the  gentleman 
referred  to.  each  one  of  these  problems 
is  a  specialized  matter,  and  we  have  to 
get  people  who  arc  specialists  in  this  par- 
ticular field  You  do  not  find  them  very 
easily.  We  already  have  specialists  in 
all  8  or  10  of  these  categories,  and  it  is 
for  that  reason  it  is  advisable  to  have 
this  kind  of  a  setup  if  it  is  effective  at 
all, 

Mr,  JOHANSEN.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan, 

Mr,  JOHANSEN  The  law  which  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  refers  to  requires 
a  projection  of  the  number  of  personnel 
for  the  next  5  years,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  GROSS  I  cannot  say  as  to  the 
number  of  years,  but  it  requires  a  projec- 
tion, and  I  cannot  find  that  in  the  report, 

Mr,  JOHANSEN,  There  is  nothing  on 
page  2  that  covers  that  point  as  to  the 
number  or  cost. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr,  SCHENCK  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
assure  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that 
the  purpose  of  this  is  and  it  is  cont.em- 
plated  that  the  cost  will  actually  be 
somewhat  reduced  because  of  the  com- 
bination of  services  in  one  Institute 
rather  than  several. 
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I  yield  to  the  gen- 


Mr.   GROSS.     Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.   SC7HENCK 
tieman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  is  it  proposed  to 
get  the  money  for  this  additional  setup':" 
Mr  SCHENCK.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  under  the  legis- 
lation we  are  proposing  here  there  is  to 
be  no  appropriation  in  the  fiscal  year 
1963.  There  is  e-.pectcd  to  be  not  to 
exceed  a  half  million  dollars  in  succeed- 
ing years.  The  savings  made  by  trans- 
ferring personnel  into  these  categories 
Will  take  care  of  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Tliere  is  no  reouu-cmcnt 
for  money  in  fiscal  year  1963? 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  That  is  exactly  what 
the  report  says. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  there  is  to  be  no 
activity  in  fiscal  year  1963? 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Oh,  yes.  The  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  is  going  right  ahead  or- 
ganizing, combinmg  and  coordinatins 
the  work  in  these  several  Institutes  that 
have  to  deal  in  particular  with  children. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  my  friend  frcm  Ohio 
saying  they  have  sufficient  money  to 
take  care  of  these  new  functions;  that 
there  has  ah-eady  been  appropriated  to 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  so 
much  money  tl:ioy  do  not  have  to  have 
additional  funds  for  this  brandnew  setup 
from  now  uriul  the  end  of  tins  fiscal 
year? 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  That  is  correct  as  far 
as  this  Institute  for  Child  Health  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  we  are  appropri- 
ating too  much  money  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Here  is  the  start  of  a  new  Institute  and 
not  a  dime  of  additional  money  is  re- 
quested to  finance  it.  This  simply  means 
that  tlie  appropriations  to  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  have  been  more  than 
the  authorized  requirements.  Among 
others,  I  stated  this  to  be  the  fact  when 
the  appropriation  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
was  before  the  House  earlier  in  this  ses- 
sion. This  completely  corroborates  the 
fact  that  this  Department  has  been  get- 
ting a  .substantial  amount  of  money  sur- 
plus to  its  immediate  needs. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  tlie  establi.~-l;ment 
of  another  Institute,  but  I  am  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  there  is  bad  finan- 
cial management  in  this  regard  on  the 
part  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas that  the  House  suspend  the  niles 
and  pas.s  the  bill  H.R.  11099. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  "two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  •  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 
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PLACING  AUTHORITY  OVER  THE 
TRUST  POWERS  OF  NATIONAL 
BANKS  IN  THE  COMPTROLLER  OF 
THE  CURRENCY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill — 
H.R.  12577 — to  place  authority  over  the 
trust  powers  of  national  banks  in  ti\e 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreientat.vea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrr-'S  a.^sembled.  That  (a)  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  shall  be  author- 
ized and  empowered  to  grant  by  special  per- 
mit to  n.aiionaI  banks  applying  therefor, 
when  not  in  coutrave.ation  of  State  or  local 
law,  the  right  to  act  as  trustee,  executor, 
aclminlstrntcr.  registrar  of  stocks  and  bonds. 
ETiiardian  of  estates,  assignee,  receiver,  com- 
niittce  of  estates  of  lunatics,  or  In  any  other 
fiduciary  capacity  In  which  State  banks. 
trust  companies,  or  other  corporations  which 
came  into  competition  with  national  banks 
are  permitted  to  act  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  the  national  bank  Is  located. 

(b)  Whenever  the  laws  of  such  State 
authorize  or  permit  the  exercise  of  any  or 
all  of  the  foregoing  powers  by  State  banks, 
trust  companies,  or  other  corporations  which 
compete  with  national  banks,  the  granting 
to  ai:d  the  exercise  of  such  powers  by 
national  banks  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  In 
contrE.vention  of  State  or  local  law  within 
the  meaning  of  this  Act. 

(c)  National  banks  exercising  any  or  all 
of  the  powers  enumerating  In  this  section 
shall  segregate  all  assets  held  In  any  fiduciary 
c  pacty  from  the  general  assets  of  the  bank 
and  shall  keep  a  separate  set  of  books  and 
records  showing  in  proper  detail  all  transac- 
tions engaged  in  under  authority  of  this 
section.  The  State  banking  authorities  may 
have  access  to  reports  of  examination  made 
by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  Insofar 
as  such  reports  relate  to  the  trust  depart- 
ment of  such  bank,  but  nothing  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  the  State 
b-Ankin-j  authorities  to  examine  the  books, 
records,  and  assets  of  such  bank. 

(di  No  national  bank  shall  receive  in  Its 
tru£t  department  deposits  of  current  funds 
subject  to  check  or  the  deposit  of  checks, 
drafts,  bills  of  exchange,  or  other  Items  for 
collection  or  exchange  purposes.  F\inds 
deposited  or  held  in  trust  by  the  bank 
:r",:r.t  ng  Investment  shall  be  carried  In  a 
senarrite  account  and  shall  not  be  used  by  the 
bank  in  the  conduct  of  its  business  unless 
i:  thi.:i  flrst  set  aside  In  the  trust  depart- 
ment United  States  bonds  or  other  securities 
approved  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cxirrency. 

(e)  In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  such 
bank  the  owners  of  the  funds  held  In  trust 
for  investment  shall  have  a  Hen  on  the  bonds 
or  ot^.er  securities  so  set  apart  In  addition 
to  their  cl  nn\  against  the  estate  of  the 
hnnk, 

(fi  Wiienever  the  laws  of  a  State  require 
corpojationfi  acting  in  a  fiduciary  capacity 
to  deposit  securities  with  the  State  authori- 
ties for  the  protection  of  private  or  court 
trusts,  national  banks  ro  acting  shall  be 
required  to  make  similar  deposits  and  securi- 
ties sc  deposited  shall  be  held  for  the  protec- 
t:  n  of  private  or  court  trusts,  as  provided 
by  tlie  State  law.  National  banks  in  such 
cases  shall  not  be  required  to  execute  the 
bond  usually  required  of  Individuals  If  State 
corporations  under  similar  circumstances  are 
exempt  from  this  requirement.  National 
banks  shall  have  power  to  execute  such  bond 
when  so  required  by  the  laws  of  the  State. 

fg)  In  any  case  in  which  the  laws  of  a 
State  reqiure  that  a  corporation  acting  as 
trustee,  executor,  administrator,  or  In  any 
capac.t\  specified  in  this  section,  shall  take 
an  oath  or  make  an  affidavit,  the  president, 
vice  -oresident,  cashier,  or  trust  officer  of 
such  national  bank  may  take  the  necessary 
oath  or  execute  the  necessary  affidavit. 

(h)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  national 
banking  association  to  lend  any  officer,  di- 
rector, or  employee  any  funds  held  In  trust 
undei  the  powers  conferred  by  this  section. 
Any  officer,  director,  or  employee  making 
sucli  loan,  or  to  whom  such  loan  Is  made,  may 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,   or  may  be  both 
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in   the   discretion  of 


fined  and  Imprisoned, 
the  coiu-t. 

(1)  In  passing  upon  applications  for  per- 
mission to  exercise  the  powers  enumerated 
In  this  section,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency may  take  into  consideration  the 
amount  of  capital  and  surplus  of  the  apply- 
ing bank,  whether  or  not  such  capital  and 
sxirplus  is  sufficient  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  the  needs  of  the  community  to 
be  served,  and  any  other  facts  and  circum- 
stances that  seem  to  him  proper,  and  may 
grant  or  refiise  the  application  accordingly: 
Provided,  That  no  permits  shall  be  issued 
to  any  national  banking  asj:ociatlon  having 
a  capital  and  surplus  less  than  the  capital 
and  surplue  required  by  State  law  of  State 
banks,  trust  companies,  and  corporations 
exercising  such  powers. 

(J)  Any  national  banking  association  de- 
siring to  surrender  its  right  to  exercise  the 
powers  granted  under  tliis  section.  In  or- 
der to  relieve  Itself  of  the  necessity  of  com- 
plying with  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  to  have  returned  to  it  any  securities 
which  It  may  have  deposited  with  the  State 
authorities  for  the  protection  of  private  or 
court  trusts,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  may 
file  with  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
a  certified  copy  of  a  resolution  of  its  board 
of  directors  signifying  such  desire.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  such  resolution,  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  after  satisfying  himself  that 
such  bank  has  been  relieved  In  accordance 
with  State  law  of  all  duties  as  trustee,  execu- 
tory, administrator,  reclstrar  of  stocks  and 
bonds,  guardian  of  estates,  assignee,  receiver, 
committee  of  estates  of  lunatics  or  other 
fiduciary,  under  court,  private,  or  other 
appointments  previously  accepted  under  au- 
thority of  this  section,  may,  In  his  discre- 
tion. Issue  to  such  bank  a  certificate  certi- 
fying that  such  bank  Is  no  longer  author- 
ized to  exercise  the  powers  granted  by  this 
section.  Up)on  the  Issuance  of  such  a  cer- 
tificate by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
such  bank  ( 1 )  shall  no  longer  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section  or  tiie  regu- 
lations of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
made  pursuant  thereto.  (2)  shall  be  entitled 
to  have  r?turncd  to  it  any  securities  which 
It  may  have  deposited  with  the  State  au- 
thorities for  the  protection  of  private  or 
court  trusts,  and  (3)  shall  not  exercise 
thereafter  any  of  the  powers  granted  by  this 
section  without  first  applying  for  and  ob- 
taining a  new  permit  to  exercise  such  pow- 
ers pursuant  to  tlie  provisions  of  tliis  sec- 
tion. The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  is 
authorized  and  empowered  to  promulgate 
such  regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
to  enforce  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section  and  the  proper  exercise  of  the 
powers  granted  therein. 

Sec.  2.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  affect  or  curtail  tlie  right  uf 
any  national  bank  to  act  in  fiduciary  capaci- 
ties under  a  permit  granted  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  nor 
to  affect  the  validity  of  any  transactions  en- 
tered Into  at  any  tlm.e  by  any  national  bank 
pursuant  to  such  permit.  On  and  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  exercise  of 
fiduciary  powers  by  national  banks  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
the  requirements  of  regulations  issued  by 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  pursuant  to 
the  authority  granted  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (k)  of  section  11  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  ( 12  U.S.C.  248fk) )  is  re- 
pealed. 

Sec.  4.  Paragraph  (2)  of  sub-sectlon  (a)  of 
section  584  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  Immediately 
after  "the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System". 

Sec.  5.  Section  581  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  Ls  amended  bv  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 11  Ik)    of   the   Federal  Reserve   Act    (38 
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Stat.  262;  12  U.S  C.  248(k))",  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "authority  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency". 

Mr.  SPEAKIER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

Mr.  PATMAN".  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  second  be 
considered  as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  oi  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
places  authorit:'  over  the  trust  powers 
of  national  ban<s  in  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency. 

The  power  i.s  now  in  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  tlie  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. The  Board  of  Governors,  through 
Mr.  Martin,  Chairman,  agreed  to  the 
passage  of  the  till  and  recommended  its 
passage.  There  is  no  objection  to  the 
pa.ssage  of  th?  bill.  The  committee 
voted  it  out  ol  the  committee  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  of  anyone 
who  would  like  to  si>eak  on  the  bill  on 
our  side. 

If  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
WiDN.\LLi  does  not  have  any  requests  for 
time,  I  think  \*-e  had  just  as  well  ask 
for  a  vote  on  the  question, 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  requests  for  i  ime. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  lo  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Patm.\n]. 
how  long  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
had  the  authority  that  he  now  projx)ses 
to  take  from  it? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  think  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
in  1913.  I  am  not  ab.solutely  sure  about 
that,  but  I  bcli?ve  it  is  correct.  How- 
ever, it  is  po.ssible  that  the  1935  act  gave 
the  E>ower  to  the  Board. 

Mr,  GROSS  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  ixrmit  me  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman the  reason  why  you  take  this 
authority  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board? 

Mr.  PATMAN  Well,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  feels  it  more  logically  be- 
longs in  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
than  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Mr,  GROSS  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  ptrmit  me  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman this  poirted  question; 

Has  there  been  dissatisfaction  with  the 
administration  of  it  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board? 

Mr.  PATMAN,  There  has  been  no 
dissatisfaction  at  all.  But,  you  see.  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  has  to  do 
with  the  nation?  1  banks. 

The  SPEAKE;R.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  t^ie  gentleman  from  Te.x- 
as  [Mr,  Patman  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pjiss  the  bill  H  R    12577. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  i  two- 
thirds  having  ••ot.ed  in  favor  thereof' 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  r  ^consider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RETENTION    OF    BANK    BRANCHES 
UPON  CONVERSION 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
*H.R.  12899'  to  amend  section  5155  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  bank 
branches  which  may  be  retained  upon 
conversion  or  consolidation  or  merger. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepTcsentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  5155  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  1 12  U.S  C.  36 1 ,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  A  national  bank  resulting  from 
the  conversion  of  a  State  bank  may  retain 
and  operate  as  a  branch  any  office  which 
was  a  branch  of  the  State  bank  mmiediately 
prior  to  conversion  if  such  office — 

"(A)  might  be  established  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section  as  a  new  branch  of 
the  resulting  national  bank,  and  is  approved 
by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for  con- 
tinued operation  as  a  branch  of  the  resulting 
national  bank: 

"(B)  was  a  branch  of  any  bank  on  Febru- 
ary 25,  1927;  or 

"(C)  is  approved  by  the  Comptroller  ot 
the  Currency  for  continued  operation  as  a 
branch  of  the  resulting  national  bank. 
The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  may  not 
grant  approval  under  clause  (Ci  of  this  para- 
graph if  a  State  bank  (in  a  situation  iden- 
tical to  that  of  the  national  bank)  result- 
ing from  the  conversion  of  a  national  bank 
would  be  prohibited  by  the  law  of  such 
Stale  from  retaining  and  operating  as  a 
branch  an  identically  situated  office  which 
was  a  branch  of  the  national  b.-iiik  immedi- 
ately prior  to  conversion. 

"(2)  A  national  bank  (referred  to  In  this 
paragraph  as  the  'resulting  taank'i.  result- 
ing from  the  consolidation  of  a  national 
bank  (referred  to  in  this  paragraph  as  the 
'national  bank)  under  whose  charter  the 
consolidation  is  effected  witli  another  bank 
or  banks,  may  retain  and  operate  as  a  branch 
any  office  which,  immediately  prior  to  such 
consolidation,   was  m  operation  as — 

"(A)  a  main  office  or  branch  office  of  any 
bank  (other  than  the  national  bank)  par- 
ticipating in  the  consolidation  if,  under  sub- 
section ic)  of  this  section,  it  might  be  es- 
tablished as  a  new  branch  of  the  resulting 
bank,  and  if  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
approves  of  its  contuiued  operation  after 
the  consolidation: 

"iBi  a  branch  of  any  bank  participating 
In  the  consolidation,  and  which  on  February 
25,  1927,  was  in  operation  as  a  'jranch  of 
any  bank:  or 

"(C)  a  branch  of  the  national  bank  and 
which,  on  February  25,  1927.  was  not  in  oper- 
ation as  a  branch  of  any  bank,  if  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  approves  of  its  con- 
tinued  operation   after   the  consolidation. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  may  not 
grant  approval  under  clause  (C)  of  this 
paragraph  if  a  State  bank  (in  a  situation 
identical  to  that  of  the  resulting  national 
bank  I  re.sulting  from  the  consolidation  into 
a  State  bank  of  another  bank  or  banks  would 
be  prohibited  by  the  law  of  such  State  from 
retaining  and  operating  as  a  branch  an  iden- 
tically situated  office  which  was  a  branch  of 
the  State  bank  immediately  prior  to  con- 
solidation. 

"(3)  As  used  In  this  subsection  the  t«rm 
'consolidation'  Includes  a  merger." 


Is    a    second    de- 
Mr    Speaker,   I  de- 


The     SPEAKER, 
manded? 

Mr.    WIDNALL, 
mand  a  second. 

The   SPEAKER.     Without   objection, 
a  second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr,  PATMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
is  endorsed  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  by  the 
General  Cojjisel  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  msert  in  the  Ricokd  at  this  point  the 
letters  which  the  committee  has  re- 
ceived from  each  of  these  departments. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection, 

(The  letters  referred  to  follow l 

bc^rd  of  gover.ners   1  f   the 

Feieral  Ee.'-ef.\e  System, 
Washington.  August  24,  1962. 
The  Honorable  Brent  Spence. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, DC 

Dear  Me.  Chaiev.,\n  It  is  understood  from 
counsel  to  >our  committee  that  you  would 
like  to  have  a  report  from  the  Board  on  the 
bill  H,R.  12899,  "To  amend  section  5155  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  bank 
branches  which  may  be  retained  upon  con- 
version or  consolidation  or  merger." 

This  bill  would  facilitate  retention  of 
branches  by  a  national  bank  resulting  from 
conversion  cif  a  Statue  bank  or  from  the  con- 
solidation or  merger  with  either  another  na- 
tional or  a  State  bank,  even  though  the 
branches  were  not  In  operation  on  Febr'uary 
25,  1927.  Considerations  relating  to  appli- 
cations for  branches  in  connection  with  con- 
versions, consolidations,  or  mergers  of  the 
kinds  above  described  are  necessarily  In- 
cluded among  those  taken  into  account  by 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  in  acting 
up)on  any  such  conversion,  consolidation,  or 
merger.  Therefore,  the  bill,  in  effect,  would 
permit  avoidance  of  duplication  of  effort.  It 
is  noted  that  the  bill  would  not  permit  the 
retention  of  branches  in  such  situations  if  a 
State  bank  in  a  situation  identical  to  that 
of  tlie  resulting  national  bank  would  be  pro- 
hibited by  the  law  of  the  Stat«  In  question 
from  retaining  and  operating  as  a  branch 
an  identically  situated  office. 

The    Board    would    have   no   objection    to 
enactment  of  the  bill. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wm   McC  Martin.  Jr. 


The  General  Counsel 

OF  THE  Treasury, 
Washington,  August  24,  1962. 
Hon.  Brent  Spence, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Reference  is  made  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  this  Depart- 
ment on  H.R.  12899,  "To  amend  section  5156 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  bank 
branches  which  may  be  retained  upon  con- 
version or  consolidation  or  merger" 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  5155  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (12  US  C. 
36),  upon  the  conversion  of  a  State  bank 
Into  a  national  bank,  or  the  consolidation 
or  merger  of  two  or  more  national  banks 
or  of  State  and  national  banks  resulting  in 
a  national  bank,  any  branches  established 
since  February  25,  1927,  are  required  to  be 
relinquished,  HR.  12899  amends  this  sec- 
tion to  pro\lde  that  in  stich  instances  and 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Ciu-rency,  the  converted  bank,  or  the 
bank  under  whose  charter  the  consolidation 
or  merger  is  being  effected,  may  retain  and 
operate  aJl  of  the  branches  which  it  had  In 
lawful  operation  at  the  time  of  the  conver- 
sion, consolidaticn  or  merger,  if  the  law  of 
the  State  would  not  prevent  a  resulting  State 
bank  identically  situated,  from  retaining 
such  branches. 
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The  present  law  operates  as  a  deterrent  to 
State  banJc*  converting  Into  national  banks 
and  13  inconsistent  with  the  well-established 
doctrine  that  State  banks  should  be  per- 
mitted to  convert  freely  Into  national  banks 
and  vice  versa.  Enactment  of  this  legislation 
V,  jiild  not  be  detrimental  to  the  State  bank- 
ing sj-stems  nor  would  It  give  to  national 
l^Z.  banks  any  advantage  over  State  banks  In  the 

■■■.  matter  ol  branches.     Further,  a  bank  which 

tul-tes  over  by  merger  or  consolidation  a  State 
or  other  national  bank  should  not  for  that 
reason  have  to  give  up  the  branches  which 
it  has  In  operation  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
solidation or  merger.  The  purpose  of  the 
'  existing  law  Is   to   prevent  a  bank  from  ac- 

quiring branches  where  they  could  not  legally 
be  establlshd  under  State  law,  by  taking  over 
other  banks.  This  purpose  does  not  exist 
In  the  case  of  branchy  of  the  continuing: 
bank  and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  bank 
should  not  be  permitted  to  continue  in  oper- 
ation the  legally  established  branches  whi'.^h 
it  already  has  in  existence. 

H.R.  12899  has  the  same  genera!  objective 
as  H  R.  12578  which  Incorporated  a  draft 
bill  subnaitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  While  the  Department  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  revisions  made  in 
the  proposal  It  submitted  are  not  necessary 
and  may  cause  confusion,  the  Department 
nevertheless  believes  that  the  passage  of  H  R. 
12399  Is  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  nation. il 
banking  system  and  urges  its  enactment. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  Is  no  ob- 
jection from  the  standpoint  of  the  admin- 
istration's program  to  the  siibmisslon  of  this 
report  to  you'  committee 
Sincerely  yours, 

Fred  B    Smith 
Deputy  Cftcral  Cmm^rl 


Feder-M.  Deposit 
i.nsvr.^nce  corpor.ation. 
Washington,  August  15,  1962. 
Hon.  Brent  Spence. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cvr- 
rency.  House  of  Rep'-eaentatircs,  VVc."'t- 
ington,  DC 

De.'^r  Mk.  Chairman:  You  have  requested  a 
statement  of  the  Corporation's  views  in  ref- 
erence to  H  R.  12899.  a  bill  to  amend  section 
5155  of  the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to 
branch  banks  which  may  be  retained  upon 
conversion  or  consolidation  or  merger. 

This  bill  concerns  Itself  with  the  reten- 
tion of  branches  by  the  one  final  resulting 
national  bank  in  the  case  of  conversions  or 
cons<jUdaUons  or  mergers,  which  branches 
were  la'A  fully  in  operation  by  that  one  result- 
ing bank  prior  to  the  transaction  but  which 
were  not  in  operation  on  February  25.  1927. 
and  would  not  be  permitted  under  existing 
law  as  a  new  branch. 

The  interest  of  tlie  CorjxDration  in  this  bill 
stems  from  the  fact  that  Federal  legislation 
on  the  rigiit  of  nr.tional  banks  to  chaige  into 
State  banks  and  State  banks  to  change  Into 
national  banks,  without  the  approval  of  the 
respective  supervisory  authority,  is  premised 
on  the  proposition  that  there  shall  be  a 
"two-way  street."  By  that  is  meant  that 
there  shall  be  equal  freedom  for  the  bank.-? 
in  one  svstem  to  convert  or  consolidate  or 
merge  lr.*o  banks  in  the  other  system.  The 
Feder.il  legislation  permitting  national  banks 
to  move  into  a  State  system  Is  based  upon 
the  premise  that  there  is  appropriat^e  olf- 
settlng  State  legislation  which  permits  free- 
dom of  transition  of  State  banks  into  the 
national  system.  There  Is  also  a  well- 
founded  principle  in  Federal  legislation  that 
the  m.atter  of  branches  and  the  right  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  them  Is  a  subject  of 
local  concern,  to  be  controlled  by  local  and 
State  legislation.  This  principle  established 
by  the  McFadden  Act  in  1927,  should  remain 
the  guideline  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  branches  of  both  State  ar.d 
national  banks. 


It  is  the  view  of  the  Ccrporatlon  tliat  H.R. 
12899  s  consistent  with  the  above-stated 
prin-lplc  !n  the  matter  of  changes  from  State 
bcmks  X)  national  bank.?  and  national  banks 
to  Sta'.e  banks.  Accordingly,  the  Corpora- 
tion favors  the  enactment   of  H-R.   12899. 

We  tave  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget    that  It   has   no  objection   from  the 
standpoint  of   the  administration's  program 
to  the  subm.lsston  of  this  report. 
.Sincerely  yours, 

Erle  Cocke.  Sr.. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  PATMAN     Mr    Speaker,  this  bill 

also  pa&^ed  the  committee  unanimously. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  objection  to  it. 
All  of  the  agencies  involved  agree  it  is  a 
good  oill. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
.Erenth-man  from  Texas  [Mr.  P.mmanJ 
expla.n  what  this  bill  proposes  to  do? 

Mr  PATMAN.  It  allows  the  banks 
that  merse  to  keep  the  branches  which 
they  had  at  the  time  of  the  merger. 
That  is  really  the  essence  of  it.  It  just 
rc'ains  the  .-^ame  branches. 

Mr  WIDNALL.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  bill  was  reported 
out  of  the  committee  unanimously? 

Mr   PAT^LAN     Yes. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  And  all  of  the  testi- 
mony was  favorable  to  tlie  bill? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  There  was  no  opposi- 
tion :o  it. 

The  SPE.AKER  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

1  Mr.  P.'.TM.^Nl,  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  12899. 

Tl-.'>  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  oas.^ed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

INTERNATIONAL      WHEAT     AGREE- 
MENT ACT  EXTENSION 

M"  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(S.    3574)    to   extend   the  International 

Wheat  Agreement  Act  of  1949. 
The  Clerk  road  as  follows: 

B  •  It  f-irtcd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprcsentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
Ante 'tea  m  Congress  assembled.  That  section 

2  of  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended.  Is  further  amended  as 
follows- 

( 1 )  The  first  sentence  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  language  in  the  first  parenthesis 
and  all  that  follows  m  such  sentence  and 
inserting    in     Ueu    thereof    the    following: 

signed  by  the  United  States  and  certain 
other  countries  revising  and  renewing  such 
agreement-  of  1949  for  periods  through  July 
31.    1 965  (hereinafter  collectively  called  the 

Inttrnational  Wheat  Agreement")". 

(2)  There  is  inserted  immediately  before 
the  List  sentence  the  following  new  sen- 
tence "Such  net  costs  In  connection  with 
the  International  Wheat  Agreement,  1962, 
shall  Include  those  with  respect  to  all  trans- 
actums  which  qualify  as  commercial  pur- 
chases (as  defined  in  such  agreement)  from 
the  United  States  by  member  and  provisional 
member  importing  countries,  including 
transactions  entered  into  prior  to  the  de- 
posit of  Instruments  of  acceptance  or  ac- 
cess on  by  any  of  the  countries  Involved,  if 
the  loading  period  Is  not  earlier  than  the 
date   the   agreement   enters   Into  force." 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  second  de- 
manded':' 


Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER      Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
also  passed  the  comrr.ittee  unanimously. 
The  pui-pose  of  the  bill  is  to  extend  for 
an  additional  3  years  the  necessary  im- 
plementing legislation  to  carry  out  US. 
participation  in  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement.    This  agreement  was  really 
signed  In  1949  and  has  since  been  ex-   • 
tended  at  3-year  intervals.     The  latest 
extension  has  been  ratified  by  the  Senate 
on  July  9,  1962,  by  a  vote  of  79  to  0. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.     There  is  no  opposi- 
tion so  far  as  you  know  to  the  bill? 
Mr.  PATMAN.     No. 
Mr.   GROSS.     Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 
gentleman  yield '^ 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  bill  have  the 
approval  of  the  European  Economic 
Community,  otherwise  known  as  the 
Common  Market? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  do  not  consult  the 
Common  Market  ab<iut  things  like  this. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Perhaps  the  gentle- 
man's committee  does  not.  but  it  seems 
that  the  State  Department  and  every- 
body else  does  and  acts  accordingly.  I 
just  wondered  if  the  gentleman  had  to 
get  the  approval  of  the  Common  Mark-  t. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  We  do  not  feel  obli- 
gated to  confer  with  the  Common 
Market. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ?ub- 
comtmittee  and  the  full  committee  felt 
that  this  was  very  much  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  to  continue 
with  this  agreement. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing comments  constitute  background 
information  pertinent  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a  bill  to  extend  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  Act  of  1949,  as  amend- 
ed, to  implement  U.S.  membership  for 
the  ensuing  3  years  in  the  1962  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement.  The  Senate 
gave  its  advice  and  consent  for  ratifica- 
tion of  the  agreement  on  July  9.  1962. 

SCOPE   OF  WHEAT   AND   FXOUR   TR,\DK    INVOLVED 

The  rights  and  obligations  under  the 
agreement  are  of  necessity  restricted  to 
commercial  trade,  inasmuch  as  exports 
under  special  Government  programs, 
notably  Public  Law  480  and  noncommer- 
cial barter— United  States— and  under 
the  Colombo  plan  and  export  credits  m- 
surance — Canada— by  their  very  nature 
do  not  involve  rights  and  obligations 
such  as  attach  to  trade  under  a  multi- 
lateral agreement. 

U.S.  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  for  the 
crop  year  just  ended  June  30,  1962.  are 
expected    to   total   around    710   million 
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bushels.    A  preliminary  estimate  of  the 
composition  of  this  trade  Is  as  follows: 

Million 
bushels 

1.  Commercial  sales  to  IWA  member  im- 

porting countries 160 

2.  Commercial  talcs  to  other  exporclng 

countries  and  to  nonmember  coun- 
tries      55 

3.  Sales  to  all   countries  under   title  I. 

Public  Law  4110 410 

4.  Sales  to  all  countries  under  title  IV, 

Public   Law   4.J0 7 

5.  Noncommercial    barter    sales    to    all 

countries 28 

6.  Donations  to  ail  countries 60 

Total  exports 710 

Only  the  segment  of  trade  in  category 
No.  1  comes  unc  er  the  rights  and  obli- 
gations of  the  wheat  agreement  for  the 
reasons  nicntioni>d  above,  and  also  inas- 
much as  trade  SC'  covered  is  restricted  to 
exports  to  member  importing  countries, 
the  concept  of  tine  agreement  being  one 
of  a  multilateral  contract  between  im- 
porting purchasers  and  exporting 
suppliers. 

Under  the  19f2  agreement,  and  like- 
wise under  the  proposed  implementmg 
legislation,  "member  importing  coun- 
tries" is  intended  to  include  importing 
countries  with  "provisionar'  member- 
ship. The  1962  agreement  recognizes 
a  provisional  Membership  to  accom- 
modate those  countries  which  partici- 
pated in  the  negotiations  but  whose  leg- 
islatures do  not  find  it  possible  to  ratify 
before  the  agreement  comes  into  force. 
In  such  a  case  an  interim  instrument  is 
deposited:  that  is,  an  intention  to 
seek  acceptance  or  accession  in  accord- 
ance with  the  country's  constitutional 
procedures.  Th  s  allows  a  coimtrj'  time 
to  conclude  those  formalities,  and  the 
provisional  menbcrship  expires  upon 
deposit  of  the  full  instrument  of  accept- 
ance or  upon  expiry  of  the  period  granted 
by  the  Wheat  Council  for  its  deposit,  but 
in  no  case  later  than  July  31.  1963. 

The  agreeme:it  also  recognizes  the 
practical  necessity  for  the  concluding  of 
export  transactiDiis  in  advance  of  sliip- 
ment,  and  the  inevitable  circumstance 
that  some  sales  for  leading  the  first 
crop  year  in  the  agreement  will  be  made 
before  some  countries  have  been  able  to 
deposit  instrurr  ents  of  acceptance  or 
accession.  Accrrdingly.  the  criterion 
for  recording  .ransactions  uiider  the 
agreement  is  no  the  time  of  consumma- 
tion of  the  transaction,  but  is  whether  or 
not  the  loading  period  falls  wuthin  the 
term  of  the  agrer-ment. 

It  is  the  intention  that  the  reimburse- 
ment to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion which  in  the  proposed  legislation  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated,  should 
include  net  cost;,  to  the  Corporation  with 
respect  to  all  tr.insactions  which  qualify 
as  commercial  iiurchases — as  defined  in 
the  agreement- -from  the  United  States 
by  member  and  "provisionar'  member 
importing  counries.  on  the  same  basis 
recognized  by  tlie  Wheat  Council. 

U.S.   PROGRAM    VNTIEK    THE   .^GF.EEME  N'T 

The  Commociity  Credit  Corporation 
program  which  has  been  conducted  pur- 
suant to  the  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  enables 
commercial  wheat  exporters  and  millers 


to  purchase  wheat  at  domestic  market 
prices  and  to  sell  the  wheat,  or  wheat- 
flour  product,  to  purchasers  in  wheat 
agreement  importing  countries,  at  prices 
consistent  with  the  agreement  price 
range,  in  competition  with  other  ex- 
porters in  the  world  market.  The  pro- 
gram costs  in  connection  with  these  ex- 
ports are  occasioned  by  reason  of  the 
U.S.  domestic  price  of  wheat  being 
higher  than  the  competitive  world  price. 
The  cost  per  bushel — and  this  has  been 
the  case  since  1953 — is  the  diffe-ence  be- 
tween the  domestic  price  at  ports  and 
the  competitive  world  price  as  it  moves 
within  the  hmits  of  the  agreement  price 
range.  Should  prices  advance  to  the 
maximum,  then  the  protrram  cost  per 
bushel  would  be  the  difTerencc  between 
the  domestic  price  and  the  U.S.  equiv- 
alents of  the  atireemcnt  maximum,  until 
the  U.S.  quantitative  commitment  h.ad 
been  fulfilled  and  then  prices  could  ad- 
vance higher  with  a  compensating  re- 
duction in  the  program  cost. 

The  Wheat  Agreement  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  requires  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  making  wheat 
available  under  the  agreement  to  have 
regard  for  its  responsibility  to  utilize  the 
usual  and  customary  channels,  facilities. 
and  arrangements  of  trade  and  com- 
merce to  tlie  maximum  extent  practica- 
ble. During  the  life  of  the  1959 
agreement,  all  exports  of  wheat  and 
wheat  flour  under  the  agreement  were 
accomplished  through  the  private  trade. 
Insofar  as  practicable,  practices  and  pro- 
cedures applicable  to  ordinary  commer- 
cial exports  are  pcnnittod  and  encour- 
aged. The  program  requirements  arc 
such  as  to  make  participation  practica- 
ble for  small  business  or  for  any  ex- 
porter regularly  engaged  in  the  exporta- 
tion of  wheat  or  wheat-flour. 

Under  the  program,  an  exporter  in  the 
private  trade  ncgotiat-es  a  sale  of  wheat 
or  wheat  flour  with  a  buyer  in  a  wheat 
agreement  importing  country,  in  the 
knowledge  of  export  payment  rates 
which  are  publicly  announced  each  day 
by  the  Cornmodity  Credit  Corporation 
after  grain  markets  have  closed.  The 
exporter  reports  the  sale  by  telegraph  to 
the  CCC,  and  if  the  transaction  is  eligi- 
ble he  receives  reeislration  under  the 
program  within  a  few  hours.  He  later 
accomplishes  the  exportation  and  upon 
presentation  of  evidence  of  sale  and 
proof  of  exi)ortation  he  collects  the  ex- 
port payment  from  an  office  in  his  area 
at  the  rate  per  bushel  of  wheat  or  hun- 


dredweight :>f  flour  which  prevailed  at 
the  time  the  sale  was  made  In  the  case 
of  wheat,  the  export  payment  is  made 
m  the  form  of  a  negotiable  certificate 
which  is  redeemable  only  m  wheat  from 
Commodity  Credit  stocks  at  the  domes- 
tic market  r'rice.  This  wheat  is  utilized 
only  in  connection  with  further  exports 
under  the  piogram. 

E.Ti'ORT     PROGRAM     COSTS 

The  average  payment  on  combined 
wheat  and  four  exports  under  the  wheat 
agreement  during  the  fiscal  year  1960- 
61  was  57  cents  per  bushel.  This  is 
approximat-ely  the  low  point  for  any  an- 
nual average  since  the  beginning  of  the 
agreements  m  1949  except  for  1953-54 
when  the  average  was  44  cents:  the  high- 
est annual  average  was  79  in  1955-57; 
and  the  overall  average  since  1949  was 
63 '2  cents.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
program  costs  during  the  life  of  the  1962 
agreement  due  to  the  uncertainties  in- 
h-^rent  in  two  of  the  three  principal  de- 
terminative factors:  namely,  first,  the 
volume  of  trade;  second,  the  level  of  do- 
mestic market  prices;  and.  third,  the 
future  export  prices  which  will  need  to 
be  established  in  order  to  remain  fully 
competitive  in  the  world  market.  The 
volume  of  commercial  sales  to  member 
unporting  countries  is  expected  to  be 
about  160  million  bushels  annually.  The 
domestic  price  factor  may  be  expected  to 
operate  to  mcrease  unit  costs  although 
this  depends  upon  the  level  of  domestic 
market  prices,  whereas  present  condi- 
tions would  indicate  that  the  third  fac- 
tor— the  export  price — may  to  some  ex- 
tent decrease  unit  costs.  The  closet 
estimate  possible  at  tins  tune  is  65  cents 
per  bushel  with  a  possibility  of  reaching 
70  cents  if  domestic  markets  rise  ma- 
terially; or  conversely,  a  lowering  of  the 
cost  per  bushel,  should  conditions  lead  to 
a  domestic  market  decline. 

The  following  information  relating  to 
the  1962  International  Wh.eat  Agreement 
is  pertinent  to  the  proposed  implement- 
ing legislation: 

PROSPECTIVE     MEMBERSHIP 

Torty-eight  countries  participated  in 
the  1962  United  Nations  Negotiating 
Conference  but  7  of  these  were  import- 
ing countries  which  did  not  subscribe  a 
percentage  obligation  prior  to  the  ad- 
journment of  the  conference:  conse- 
quently only  41  countries  are  inscribed 
in  the  agreement. 

The  membership  status  as  of  August  1. 
1962.  was  a;5  follows: 


Countries  which  had  deposited  final  instruments  0/  acceptanw  or  aonssion. 
Countries  which  iiad  dei>08ited  provisional  instruments  of  accpr't^nce  oc 

atxx'sslon __ 

Countries  grantci  exten.^ions  for  Dip  deposit  of  instruments .[...'. *' 

Countries  not  panted  pxtenslons  fwhich  did  not  sign  the  agreement)  whkta 

may  !!Oeb  accession  as  new  meml)ers 


Total  lnscrit)ed  in  agreement. 


Ezportan 


10 


Importers 


13 

10 
S 


Total 


1« 

M 

7 


SI 


II 


NOTK  — The  n.nm^  of  the  countries  in  the  foregoing  categories  are  listed  In  "App.  I:  Expwtlne  Countries."  and 
"App.  II:  Import mg  Countries.  •         -v 


OBLin.^TION    OF    IMPORTING     COUNTRIES 

Each  member  importing  country  un- 
dertakes to  purchase  from  member  ex- 
porting countries  a  specified  percentage 
of  its  total  commercial  purchases  from 
all  sources,  whatever  that  total  may  be. 


The  weighted  average  of  the  percentages 
sub.scnbed  by  all  importing  countries 
under  the  1962  agreement  is  approxi- 
mately 81  ])ercent.  This  takes  into  ac- 
count the  prospective  membership  of  the 
U.S.S.R.    At  the  level  of  trade  during 
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the  crop-years  1959  to  1960  and  1960  to 
1961,  commercial  purchases  from  all 
sources  aggregated  around  590  million 
biishels. 

It  is  expected  that  the  member  im- 
porting countries  will  buy  within  the 
agreement  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
their  total  commercia:  requirements  than 
the  81  percent  subscribed.  Under  the 
previous  1959  agreement,  when  the 
weighted  average  subscribed  was  70  per- 
cent, the  actual  commercial  purchases 
for  the  crop  years  1959  to  1960  and  1960 
to  1961  approximated  92 '2  percent. 

The  importers"  obUgation  exists  at  the 
agreement  minimum  price  and  through- 
out the  range  up  to  the  maximum  price. 
The  right  of  the  United  States  and  other 
exporting  countries  is  to  sell  this  guaran- 
teed percentage  that  the  member  im- 
porters purchase.  This  benefit  is  global 
in  the  sense  that  exporting  countries 
compete  with  one  another  in  selling  im- 
porting countries  their  requirements. 

OBLIGATION  OF  EXPORTING  COUNTRIES 

The  obligation  of  exporting  countries 
exists  if  the  price  reaches  the  agreement 
maximum.  Then,  they  undertake  to  fur- 
nish any  quantities  not  already  pur- 
chased in  that  year,  up  to  a  moving 
average  equal  to  importers'  historical 
commercial  purchases  during  a  4-year 
period  To  purchase  up  to  the.'^e  quanti- 
ties at  the  maximum  price,  before  prices 
may  go  any  higher,  is  the  importing 
countries'  right.  The  maximum  obliga- 
tion of  the  United  States,  at  the  maxi- 
mum price,  for  the  crop  year  1961- 
62  was  163  m.iriion  bushels.  Dunnt? 
the  hfe  of  the  1962  agreement,  the  maxi- 
mum obhgation  each  year  could  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  at  about  this  figure. 
Exporters'  obligations  are  global  in  the 
sense  that  an  exporting  country  may 
di.'^charge  its  obhgation  by  selling  to  any 
member  nnporting  countries  until  the 
exporter's  overall  commitment  has  been 
fulfilled. 

It  IS  interesting  to  note  that  commer- 
cial sales  by  United  States  for  the  cur- 
rent 1961-62  subject  to  the  terms  of 
the  agreement,  secured  competitively 
under  nonmaximum  price  conditions- 
projected  on  the  basis  of  the  volume  re- 
corded during  the  first  11  months — totals 
around  160  million  bushels.  This  ap- 
proximates the  total  quantity  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  paragraph  which  the 
United  States  could  have  been  called  up- 
on to  furnish  had  prices  reached  the 
maximum. 

TUF  PRICE  R\N(,E 

The  basic  maximum  and  minimum 
prices  in  the  1962  agreement  are  $2,025 
and  $1  625  per  bushel,  respectively,  com- 
pared with  $1.90  and  SI. 50  m  the  expir- 
ing agreement.  These  prices  are  on  a 
gold  basis — that  is.  equal  to  U.S.  cur- 
rency— and  are  m  terms  of  a  basic  grade 
and  a  basing  point:  namely.  No.  1  Mani- 
toba Northern  "V^'heat  in  bulk  in  store  at 
the  head  of  the  Lakes. 

The  equivalents  of  the  agreement  basic 
jiiices  at  U.S.  ports  are  determined  on 
tiie  ba-sis  of  prevailing  transportation 
rates  to  destinations.  As  an  example, 
the  current  f.o.b.  equivalents  at  US.  gulf 
ports  of  the  new  agreement  basic  prices 
are  approximately  $2.16  maximum  and 
$1  76  minimum.     For  practical  purposes 


of  comparison,  these  prices  must  be  fur- 
ther interpreted  in  terms  of  classes  and 
grades  in  relation  to  the  basic  prade. 
The  United  States  establishes  differen- 
tials for  its  various  classes  and  grades  as 
required  in  the  light  of  competitive  world 
prices. 

Shorter  supplies  of  hard  wheats  in  the 
higher  protein  brackets  and  price  ad- 
vances of  these  qualities  during  the  last 
hail  of  1961  and  early  1962,  were  factors 
favorable  to  the  obt^ning  of  the  increase 
in  the  agreement  price  range  at  the 
negotiating  conference.  However,  this 
was  accomplished  m  the  face  of  remain- 
ing large  supplies  of  ordinary  protein 
wh(  ats  and  a  concerted  resistance  to 
price  increase  on  the  part  of  developing 
countries.  Although  purchases  by  de- 
veloping countries  are  largely  under  gov- 
ernment-assisted programs  rather  than 


commercial,  nonetheless  they  opposed  a 
higher  price  range,  and  by  and  large  it 
was  the  industrialized,  commercial  buy- 
ers which  enabled  the  United  States  and 
other  exporting  countries  to  negotiate 
the  price  increase. 

AGREEMENT    ADMINISTRATION 

The  agreement  is  administered  inter- 
nationally by  a  "Wheat  Council  composed 
of  member  countries  of  the  agreement. 
Votes  are  divided  equally  between  export- 
ing countries  and  importing  countries, 
with  each  group  having  1,000  votes.  The 
United  States  holds  290  of  the  1.000  ex- 
porter votes  in  the  Council. 

The  U.S.  pro  rata  proportion  of  the 
cost  of  administration  under  tlie  1959 
agreement  averaged  $22,600  annually, 
which  is  about  one-sixtieth  of  a  cent  per 
bushel  of  wheat  exported  under  the 
agreement. 


Appendix   1 
Exporting  countries  inscribed  in  the  1962  agreement 


Member 

or  1059 

agreement 

Inscribed 

in  194)2 
agreement 

Status  as  of  Aug.  1, 

1962 

Exporting  country 

Instrument 

full  mem- 

N'rship 

deposited 

Instrument 

o(  provi- 
sional mem- 
bership 
dcf)ositcd 

Granted  ei- 
tension  for 
deposit  of  In- 
strument of 
acceptance 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

4    Kruncp 

X 

X 

X. 

.*>      ItlilV 

X     

X 

X 

X 

X 

X. 

7    Spain                                         .  - 

X 

X 

X 

H    Swt'den 

X 

X 

X 

9    United  States 

X 

Nonmember 

X           

X 

10    I'  S  S  R 

X             

X 

Appendix  2 
Importing  countries  inscribed  in  the  196S  agreement 


Percent  of  com- 
mercial purchases 

Status  as  of  Aug.  I,  1962 

Importing  country 

pledged 

Instrument 

of  full 

meniber.ship 

<leposited 

Instrument 

1959 

1962 

provisional 

menil)ership 

deposited 

Extensions 
granted 

See  footnote 

1.  Austria 

45 
80 
50 
90 
flO 
70 
70 
70 
90 

60 
90 
75 
90 
90 
60 
70 
85 
90 
70 
90 
80 
30 
80 
100 
70 

60 
90 
30 
90 
90 
874 
70 
70 
90 
60 
85 
90 
90 
90 
NO 
90 
80 
85 
90 
70 
90 
87 
30 
90 
100 
60 
80 
80 
70 
70 
50 

X 

2.  Helfium-Luxembourg 

X 

3.  Brazil 

X 

4.  Cuba 

X 

.S.  Dominican  Republic 

X 

fi.  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.. 

X 

7.  India 

X 

8.  Indonesia 

X 

ft.  Ireland 

X 

10.  Lsrael 

X 

11.  Japan... 

.e 

X 

— 

12.  lupublic  of  Korea 

X 

13.  N'ellierlands 

X 

14.  .\ew  Zealand 

X 

15.  .Nigeria 

X 

10.  Norway 

17.  Philippines 

IS.  Tortucal 

X 

x.'.V.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 



"xl""""" 

"iC."'.'.""". 

1«.  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland 

•Si.  Suudl  Arabia 

X.. 

21.  South  Africa 

X 

22.  .SwitaTliind.. 

X 

2.'?.  I'nited  .Arab  Republic 

X 

24.  T'niteil  Kingdom 

X 

'25.  Vatican  City 

X 

26.  Venezuela 

X      

27.  Ceylon 

X. 

2«.  Inui 

29.  LilH'ria 

30.  Libya , 

:::::::::::::: 

')i'.'."'.'".'.'.'. 

X. 
X. 

31.  I'oland 

X. 
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'  Not  member  of  1959  agreement. 

Seven  additional  importing  countries 
participated  in  the  1962  negotiating  con- 
ference but  did  not  specify  a  percentage 


undertaking  and  consequently  were  not 
inscribed  in  the  agreement.  Two  of 
these  countries— Finland  and  Greece — 


applied  to  the  International  Wheat 
Council  for  acc^'ssion  after  the  agreement 
came  into  force  on  July  16.  1962.  The 
applications  v  ere  approved  and  the 
countries  are  now  placing  membership 
before  their  let  islatures.  The  other  five 
countries  in  this  category'  may  seek  ac- 
cession in  the  same  manner  ;n  the  future. 
These  countries  are:  Colombia,  Den- 
mark, Morocco,  Pakistan,  and  Syria. 

Nine  import  ng  countries  which  were 
members  of  th?  1959  agreement  did  not 
participate  in  he  1962  negotiating  con- 
ference. One  of  these  countries — El  Sal- 
vador— apphed  for  accession  after  the 
agreement  cane  into  force  on  July  16. 
1962.  The  ap])lication  was  approved  by 
the  Wheat  Council  and  tlie  deposit  of 
the  instrumeiv  of  accession  is  pending. 
The  other  eight  countries  m  this  cate- 
gory are  Costf,  Rica,  Guatemala.  Haiti, 
Honduras,  Ice:  and,  Panama.  Peru,  and 
Sierra  Leone.  Sierra  Leone  has  applied 
for  accession  but  the  Whrat  Council  has 
not  yet  had  opportunity  to  act  on  it. 

Of  the  41  exporting  and  importing 
countries  inscribed  in  the  atrreement,  all 
but  4  have  deposited  instruments,  either 
final  or  provisional,  or  have  been  granted 
extensions  for  deposit.  The  four  which 
have  not  been  granted  extensions,  have 
not  applied  therefor  nor  did  they  sign 
the  agreement  during  the  prescribed 
period.  These  countries  are  Ceylon, 
Iran,  Libya,  and  Poland  They  are  priv- 
ileged to  apply  to  the  Wheat  Council  for 
accession  under  article  35(4)  of  the 
agreement  which  authorizes  the  Council 
by  two-thirds  votes  of  exporting  coun- 
tries and  two-thirds  votes  of  importing 
countries  to  {.pprove  accession  by  the 
Government  of  any  member  of  the 
United  Nation.;  or  the  specialized  agen- 
cies or  by  any  Government  which  was  a 
member  of  the  1959  Wheat  Agrefment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is,  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bills.  3574^ 

The  questio.'i  was  taken;  and  >  two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  su.-^pended  and  the  b.ll  was 
pa.ssed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ASSISTANCE     FOR     CERTAIN     FED- 
ERALLY IMPACTED  AREAS 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
su.spend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  fS. 
3327)  to  make  certain  federally  impacted 
areas  eligible  for  assistance  under  the 
public  facility  loan  program,  with 
amendments,  which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's 
desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph (4)  of  section  202(b)  of  the  Housing 
Amendments  of  1955  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing immediately  after  '•Act"  the  following: 
"■  or  In  the  case  of  a  community  in  or  near 
which  is  locat,ed  a  research  or  development 
Installation  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration". 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  WIDNAI.L.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  a  second. 


The  SPEAKER  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  riglit  at  the 
outset  let  me  make  it  clear  that  the  title 
of  the  bill  does  not  accurately  describe 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute that  I  have  sent  to  the  desk. 
This  bill.  S.  3327,  is  intended  to  make 
loans  from  the  Community  Facilities  Ad- 
niinistration  available  to  those  rapidly 
growing  communities  where  research  or 
dcvelopm.ent  m.'nallations  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautic.'^  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration are  located. 

This  is  the  bill  which  was  brought  up 
on  the  consent  calendar,  but  objection 
v.as  raised  on  the  grounds  that  it  re- 
ferred to  federally  impacted  areas  where 
there  are  NASA  installations.  My 
amendment  overcomes  those  objections 
by  eliminating  entirely  any  reference  to 
federally  impacted  areas.  Instead,  the 
amendment  which  is  at  the  desk  in  ef- 
fect substitutes  a  population  ceiling. 
Under  this  amendment  any  community 
which  has  a  NAS.A  research  or  develop- 
ment installation  would  be  eligible  under 
the  public  facility  loan  program  pro- 
vided that  its  population  does  not  ex- 
ceed 150,000.  Under  existing  law  these 
loan.s  can  be  made  to  any  community 
with  a  population  of  50,000  or  less  except 
ihat  in  depressed  areas — those  eligible 
for  aid  under  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act — we  have  raised  the  population  ceil- 
ing to  150,000,  the  same  that  this  bill 
would  establish  for  communities  with 
NASA  installations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judgment,  this  is 
an  extremely  worthwhile  piece  of  legis- 
lation. The  creation  of  these  space  re- 
search centers  has  in  most  cases  brought 
in  a  substantial  number  of  new  families 
to  the  area  and  often  lias  placed  great 
strain  on  existing  community  facilities. 
As  a  result  of  this  population  increase, 
these  communities  are  forced  to  finance 
additional  water  and  sewer  facilities, 
streets,  sidewalks,  public  buildings,  and 
the  like.  Schools,  of  course,  are  not  eli- 
gible under  the  community  facility  loan 
program  and  arc  not  eligible  under  the 
bill  now  before  the  House. 

Certainly  we  all  recornize  the  vital  im- 
portance of  the  space  program  and  the 
need  to  take  whatever  steps  are  called 
for  to  keep  that  program  moving  at  a 
rapid  pace.  One  of  these  needs  is  ade- 
quate housing,  which  includes  adequate 
community  facilities  for  the  people  who 
work  there.  This  bill  will  assure  that 
financing  on  reasonable  terms  is  avail- 
able to  help  these  communities  provide 
the  facilities  needed. 

Let  me  point  out  tliat  -the  community 
facility  loan  program  does  not  cost  the 
taxpayer  a  single  cent.  The  interest 
rate  of  these  loans  is  set  by  a  formula 
which  fully  reflects  the  cost  of  money  to 
the  Treasury  and  all  costs  of  adminis- 
tering the  program.  At  present  the  in- 
terest rat€  on  these  loans  is  3^4  percent. 
They  can  be  used  only  if  the  community 
cannot  sell  its  own  tax-exempt  securities 
to  private  investors  at  reasonable  rates. 
Currently,  this  means  a  4-perccnt  rate. 
and  no  community  which  can  borrow  on 


its  own  In  the  private  market  at  4  per- 
cent or  less  can  obtain  one  of  these 
loans. 

At  present  there  are  N.a.S.A  installa- 
tions in  16  communities:  9  of  tli'i^.'^t  ccrn- 
munities  are  already  eligible  under  the 
public  facility  loan  program  because  they 
are  small  towns  of  less  than  50.000  popu- 
lation. At  the  other  extreme,  there  are 
3  communities  in  large  cities  which,  be- 
cause of  their  financial  power  are  able 
to  borrow  at  low  interest  rates  from 
private  investors  and  so  do  not  need  this 
program  and  are  excluded  by  the  150.000 
population  ceiling.  The  remaining  four 
communities  would  be  made  eligible  for 
the.se  loans  by  the  pending  bill  if  they 
find  that  they  cannot  borrow  from  pri- 
vate investors  at  reasonable  rates. 
lliese  are  Huntsville.  .Ala  :  Hampton, 
Va.;  and  Pasadena  and  .'^ar.ta  Monica, 
Calif. 

May  I  emphasize  that  these  four  com- 
munities would  use  this  program  only  if 
it  were  really  needed  and.  in  my  judg- 
ment, this  kind  of  backstop  financing 
should  be  made  available  to  them.  I 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  suoport  the 
bill. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia, 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Did  I  understand  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Alabama 
to  say  that  this  in  no  way  affects  PubUc 
Laws  815  and  874? 

Mr.  RAINS.  Not  all.  It  has  no  con- 
nection with  it.  In  the  Senate  they  use 
the  words  "impacted  areas,"  whereas  in 
reality  it  is  an  amendment  to  the  Com- 
munity Facilities  Act.  It  has  no  rela- 
tion to  the  impacted  area  laws,  either 
815  or  874. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is,  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  S.  3327,  as  amended? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  make  eligible  for  assistance 
under  the  public  facility  loan  program 
certain  areas  where  research  or  develop- 
ment installations  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  are 
located." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  v.'as  laid  on 
the  table. 


MAXIMUM  PERSONNEL  SECURITY 
IN  THE  NATIONAL  SECURFIY 
AGENCY 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr  Sjieakcr.  1  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  <H  R. 
■2082)  to  amend  the  Internal  Security 
.^ct  of  19.30  by  adding  thereto  title  IV 
establishing  a  legislative  base  for  per- 
sonnel security  procedures  in  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agenc> . 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speakr;-.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  1^=  not  pres- 
ent. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  motion. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  withdraw  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  withdraw  it,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

PADRE     ISLAND     NATIONAL 
SEASHORE 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
to  su.spend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
tS.  4'  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Padre  Island  National  Seashore, 
as  amended. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
pent  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
pre.^ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  ^'entleman 
withhold  his  point  of  order  until  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  House  two  mes- 
sages? 

Mr  GROSS.    Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 


BARBARA  W  TROUSIL.  EDWARD  G. 
TROUSII.  AND  ROBERT  E  TROU- 
SIL 

The  Cliair  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  communication  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  House: 

ArcrsT  27,  1962. 
The  Honorable  the  Spf\ke:k 
House  of  Rppre>!entatiie ^. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  here- 
with a  sealed  envelope  addressed  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre^^entatives  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  received 
in  the  Clerk's  office  at  4  53  p  m  on  Ar.gust  24, 
1962,  and  said  to  contain  a  veto  message  on 
H  R,  3372,  "An  act  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 
W,  Trousil,  Edward  O  TronsU,  and  Robert  E 
TronsU  " 

Respectfully  yours. 

Ralph  R.  Roberts. 
Clerk.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


BARB.ARA  W  TROUSIL,  EDWARD  G 
TROUSIL.  AND  ROBERT  E.  TROU- 
SIL—VETO  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES     H.  DOC.   NO.   533' 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hou.'^e 
the    foUowint;    veto    messaee    from    the 

President  of  the  United   States: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  am  returning  iierewith,  without  my 
approval,  H  R.  3372,  'for  the  relief  of 
Barbara  W.  Trousil,  Edward  G.  Trousil. 
and  Robert  E.  Trousil  " 

This  bill  would  waive  the  applicable 
statute  of  limitations  and  permit  Bar- 
bara W  Trousil,  Edward  G.  Trousil,  and 
Robert  E  Trousil  to  file  their  claims  un- 
der the  Czechoslovakian  clainis  program 
administered  by  the  Foreign  Claims  Set- 
tlement Commission. 

In  1958,  the  Con^^ress  authorized  a 
program  to  conipcrLsate  those  U.S.  citi- 
zens who  sustained  losses  when  then- 
property  located  in  Czechoslovakia  was 
nationalized  following  World  War  II. 
Under  that  prosram — to  be  financed 
from  th*  liquidation  of  certain  assets  of 
the  Czechoslovakian  Government  situ- 
ated in  the  United  States — the  statutory 
deadline  for  filing  claims  was  September 
15, 1959. 

'I  he  beneficiaries  of  the  present  bill. 
U.S.  Citizens  who  returned  to  this  coun- 
try from  Czechoslovakia  after  the  war, 


filed  their  claim  under  the  Czechoslo- 
vakian program  in  August  1960.  It  was, 
therefore,  necessarily  rejected  by  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
as  being  barred  by  the  applicable  statute 
of  limitations. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  bene- 
ficiaries' failure  to  file  timely  was  due  to 
the  deception  of  the  manager  of  their 
Czechoslovakian  properties.  It  is  as- 
serted uhat  this  manager,  starting  in 
1953.  repeatedly  deceived  the  benefici- 
vakia.  and  learned  that  the  property 
and  that  it  was  not  until  1960  that  they 
became  suspicious,  went  to  Czechoslo- 
vakia, and  learned  thai,  the  property 
had,  in  fact,  been  nationalized  in  1953. 
Had  they  not  been  so  misled,  it  is  argued, 
the  beneficiaries  would  have  known  about 
the  loss  of  their  property  and  would, 
tlierefore.  have  filed  a  timely  claim  un- 
der the  1958  statute. 

While  regretting  the  losses  suffered  by 
the  beneficiaries,  I  find  myself  unable  to 
approve  this  bill.  First  of  all,  accep'ting 
the  facts  as  presented  in  the  committee 
report,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  benefi- 
ciaries could  and  should  have  taken  the 
precaution  of  filing  under  the  claims 
program  while  taking  earlier  steps  to 
verify  the  status  of  their  property.  In- 
deed, the  manager's  reported  explana- 
tion that  earnings  from  the  property 
could  not  be  removed  from  Czechoslo- 
vakia would,  of  itself,  appear  to  be  a  suflB- 
cient  rea.son  for  filing  a  claim.  Given 
tiie  wide  range  of  possible  reasons  for 
not  filing  claims  within  a  prescribed 
statute  of  limatations,  I  do  not  believe 
those  which  have  been  advanced  in  this 
case  are  sufficiently  distinguishing  to 
warrant  the  discriminatory  relief  pro- 
pcsed  in  H.R.  3372. 

My  second  reason  for  disapproving 
the  bill  relates  to  the  Czechoslovakian 
claims  program  as  a  whole.  Claims  ad- 
judications under  this  program  are  re- 
quiied  to  be  completed  by  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  next 
month.  It  now  appears  that  with  awards 
?ggre::ating  over  $80  million,  compared 
with  the  $9  million  available  to  pay 
them,  claimants  will  be  fortunate  if  they 
realize  10  cents  on  the  dollar  under  the 
statutory  payment  scheme  providing  for 
full  payment  up  to  $1,000,  with  pro  rata 
distribution  thereafter. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  award  to  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  present  bill  would  re- 
duce the  extremely  limited  awards  pay- 
able to  claimants  who  filed  their  claims 
timely.  In  addition,  the  time  required 
for  presentation  of  the  beneficaries'  case 
and  adjudication  of  their  claim  would 
lucessarily  delay  pro  rata  distribution 
to  the  more  than  4,000  claimants,  most 
of  whom  have  already  waited  many 
years  for  conipensation.  Waiver  of  the 
statutory  period  m  this  case  could  also 
serve  as  a  precedent  for  similar  action 
on  behalf  of  other  claimants,  thus  delay- 
ing still  further  the  ultimate  settlement 
date, 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House,  August  24,  1962. 

The    SPEAKER      The    objections    of 

the  President  will  he  spread  at  large  upon 
the  Journal. 


Without  objection,  the  bill  and  mes- 
sage are  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciai-y  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON 
WEATHER  ^TODIFICATION— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  iH.  DOC.  NO. 
534) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  which  was 
read,  and.  together  with  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  tiie  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Congress  the  Third  Annual 
Report  on  Weather  Modification  ifor 
fiscal  year  1961)  as  submitted  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House,  August  27,  1962. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw the  motion  previously  made. 


REVISING  THE  BOUNDARIES  OF  THE 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS  NATIONAL  PARK, 
ST.  JOHN,  V.I. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  (S.  2429 »  to  revise  the 
boundaries  of  the  Virgin  Islands  National 
Park,  St.  John.  V.I.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In 
furtheranc  of  the  purposes  of  the  Act  of 
August  2.  1956  (70  Stat.  940).  as  amended, 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  National  Park,  and  in  order  to  pre- 
serve for  the  benefit  of  the  public  significant 
coral  gardens,  marine  Ufa.  and  seascapes  in 
the  vicinity  thereof,  the  boundaries  of  such 
park,  subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  are 
hereby  revised  to  Include  the  adjoining 
lands,  submerged  lands,  and  waters  described 
as  follows: 

NORTH  OFFSHORE  AREA 

Beginning  at  the  hereinafter  lettered  point 
A  on  the  shore  of  Cruz  Bay,  a  corner  in  the 
Virgin  Islands  National  Park  boundary,  being 
also  a  corner  of  lot  F,  Cruz  Bay,  added  to  the 
park  by  order  of  designation  signed  June  29, 
1960.  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior pursuant  to  the  Act  of  August  2,  1956 
(70  Stat.  940),  and  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  of  July  7,  1960,  the  said  corner  being 
the  terminus  of  the  course  recited  therein  as 
"north  58  degrees  50  minutes  west  a  distance 
of  20.0  feet,  more  or  less,  along  Government 
land  to  a  point;"  for  the  third  call  in  the 
metes  and  bounds  description  lot  F,  Cruz 
Bay. 

From  the  Initial  point  A,  distances  In 
nautical  miles,  along  direct  courses  between 
the  hereinafter  lettered  points  at  geographic 
positions  (latitudes  north,  longitudes  west) : 

Northwestward,  approximately  0  13  mile  to 
point  B,  latitude  18  degrees  20  minutes  08 
seconds,  longitude  64  degrees  47  minutes  43 
seconds  In  Cruz  Bay; 
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0.43  mile  to  point  C,  'atitvide  18  degrees  20 
minutes  08  seconds,  longitude  64  degrees  48 
minutes  10  seconds  m  PlUsbury  Sound; 

1.36  miles  to  point  D,  latitude    18  degrees 

21  minutes  30  seconds,  longitude  64  degrees 
48  minutes  10  seconds  in  Windward  Pas,sage. 

1  64  miles  to  point   E.  latitude   18  degrees 

22  minutes  10  seconds,  longitude  64  degrees 
46  minutes  35  seconds  m  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

1  99  miles  to  point  F,  latitude  18  degrees  22 
minutes  45  seconds,  longitude  64  degrees  44 
minutes  35  seconds  in  the  Narrows; 

3.18  miles  to  point  G.  latitude  18  degrees 
22  minutes  00  seconds,  longitude  64  degrees 
41  minutes  20  seconds  in  Sir  Francis  Dralte 
Channel; 

1  04  miles  to  point  H.  latitude  18  degrees  21 
minutes  10  seconds,  longitude  64  degrees  40 
minutes  40  seconds  in  Haulover  Bay: 

Southwestward  approximately  0.22  mile  to 
point  I,  a  botmd  post  on  the  shore  of  Haul- 
ever  Bay  marking  a  corner  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  National  Park  boundary  as  shown  on 
drawing  numbered  NP-VI  7000  entitled 
"Acquisition  .^rea  Virgin  Islands  National 
Park",  approved  November  15.  1956,  by  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 2,  1956,  supra,  being  also  the  south- 
easterly corner  of  estate  Haulover  5a  and  5c 
east  end  quarter  as  delineated  on  the  munic- 
ipality of  Saint  Thomas  and  Saint  John 
drawing  PW  file  numbered  9-24-T51  dated 
October   26.    1950; 

Thence  running  gener..Uy  westward  along 
the  Virgin  Islands  National  Park  northerly 
boundary  as  it  follows  the  northerly  shore  of 
the  Island  of  Saint  John  as  shown  on  the 
said  drawing  numbered  NP-Vl-7000  and  on 
drawing  numbered  NP-VI  7003  entitled 
"Land  Ownership  Cruz  Bay  Creek"  depict- 
ing the  boundary  adjustment  affected  by  the 
said  order  of  designation  to  point  A,  the 
point   of   beginning 

The  area  described  contains  approximately 
4,100  acres 

SOtTTH    OFFSH'jRE   ."iRtA 

Beginning  at  the  hereinafter  lettered  point 
L,  a  concrete  bound  post  on  the  shore  of 
Drunk  Bay  marking  a  northeasterly  corner  in 
the  Virgin  l.'^lands  National  Park  boundary 
as  shown  on  the  said  drawing  numbered  NP- 
\T-7000,  being  also  the  northeasterly  corner 
of  parcel  numbered  1.  estate  CDncordia  (A 
as  delineated  en  the  Leo  R  SibiUy.  civil 
engineer,  drawing  file  numbered  C9-i3-T55 

Prom  the  initial  point  L.  distances  in 
nautical  miles,  along  direct  courses  between 
the  hereinafter  lettered  points  at  geographic 
positions  (latitudes  north,  longitudes  west  i  : 

Eastward  appr,jximatcly  0  32  nnle  t  j  point 
M.  latitude  18  degress  18  minutes  48  .'seconds, 
longitude  64  degrees  41  minutes  50  seconds 
In  Sabbat  Channel; 

0  88  mile  to  point  N,  latitude  18  degrees 
17  minutes  55  seccnds.  longitude  64  degrees 

41  minutes    50    seconds    in    the    Caribbean 
Sea; 

0.40  mile  to  point   O.   latitude    18   degrees 

17  minutes.  55  seconds,  longitude  64  degrees 

42  minutes  15  seconds  in  the  Caribbean  Sea; 

1  88  miles  to  Point  P.  latitude   18  degrees 

18  minutes  48  seconds,  longitude  64  degrees 

44  minutes  00  sec<:'nds  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
1.74  miles   to  jxiint  Q,  latitude   18  degrees 

18  minutes  48  seconds,   longitude  64  degrees 

45  minutes  50  seconds  in  the  Caribbean  Sea; 
0.45  mile  to  point  R,  liititude  18  degrees  !9 

minutes   15  seconds    longitude  64  degrees  45 
minutes  50  seconds  in  Fish  Bay; 

Eastward  approximately  0  08  mile  to  point 
S  on  the  shore  of  Fish  Bay.  a  corner  in  the 
present  Virgin  Islands  National  Park,  a^  de- 
lineated on  said  drawing  numbered  NP-VI- 
7000,  being  the  northwesterly  corner  of  par- 
cel numbered  2  estate  Fish  Bay,  numbered 
8  Reef  Bay  Quarter,  and  the  terminus  of  the 
delineated  course  "south  78  degrees  52  min- 
utes west  distance  1,1789  feef  as  depicted 
on  the  Leo  R  Siblily,  civil  engineer,  drawing 
file  numbered  G9  385-T56. 


Thence  running  generally  eastward  along 
the  present  southerly  park  boundary  as  it 
follows  the  southerly  shore  of  the  island  of 
Saint  John  as  depicted  on  the  said  drawing 
numbered  NP-VI  7000  t«  point  L.  the  point 
of  beginning 

The  area  described  coiitain^  approximately 
1 .550  acres. 

Lands,  submerged  lands,  and  waters  added 
to  the  Virgin  Islands  National  Park  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  administration 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535:  16USC  1-4  i.  as 
amended  and  supplemented 

Sec.  2.  Within  the  boundaries  ol  Virgin 
Islands  National  Park  as  established  and  ad- 
jtisted  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  August  2,  1956 
(70  Stat.  940) .  and  as  revised  by  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire lands,  waters,  and  interests  therein  by 
purchase,  donation,  with  donated  funds,  or 
by  condemnation  of  exchange. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued SLB  authorizing  any  limitation  on  cus- 
tomary uses  of  or  access  to  the  areas  speci- 
fied in  section  1  for  bathing  and  ashing  (in- 
cluding setting  out  of  flshpots  and  landing 
boats),  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  find  reasonable 
and  necessary  for  protection  of  natural  con- 
ditions and  prevention  of  damage  to  marine 
life  and  formations. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  but  not  more  than 
$1,250,000.  as  are  necessary  to  acquire  lands 
pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  Act. 

The  SPE.'^KER  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  <:econd 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  SAYLOR  Mr.  Speaker  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  io  the  gen- 
tleman from  \Vashint;ton  I  Mr.  West- 
land  1. 

Mr  WESTLAND  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  not  want  this  bill  to  go  through 
Without  the  House  knowing  what  it  Is  all 
about,  I  think  the  first  thing  that  I 
ouuht  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  is  that  when  this  park  on  the  is- 
land of  St.  John  wa.s  originally  estab- 
lished It  was  established  on  the  basis  that 
Mr  Lauraiice  Rockefeller  had  an  option 
on  some  9,000  acres  of  land  which  w&.'= 
about  three-quarters  of  the  island,  and 
that  he  was  going  to  donate  those  9.000 
acres  to  the  Federal  Government,  the 
Park  Service,  and  make  a  park  out  of 
three-quarters  of  this  i.'^land.  Since  then 
Mr  Rockefeller  has  apparently  Ix^en  abie 
to  acquire  about  6.000  acres  of  the  land 
and  that  has  been  put  into  a  national 
park.  Many  of  us  on  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee have  been  down  and  visited  this 
beautiful  island.  This  land  acquisition 
has  completely  stultified  any  further  de- 
velopment of  that  area.  Most  of  us  know 
that  land  values  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
have  sone  up  tremindously  as  methods 
of  transportation  have  improved.  You 
can  fly  down  there  in  a  jet  out  of  New 
York  in  a  matter  of  3  hours.  Many  of 
the  people  m  the  Caribbean  area  want  to 
find  a  place  to  live  there. 

This  bill  says  that  ina:imuch  as  Mr 
Rockefeller  has  not  been  able  to  acqui:  t 
these  other  3.000  acres  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment IS  going  to  do  it  through  con- 
demnation proceedings.  Tlie  whole  prop- 
osition was  set  up  oricrinally  on  the  basis 


tliat  the  park  would  be  a  donation,  that 
the  land  would  be  a  donation.  Now  you 
are  a.sked  to  appropriate  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  these  other  3.000  acres 
that  Mr,  Rockefeller  apparently  cannot 
afford  to  buy.  If  he  cannot  afford  to 
buy  them  I  do  not  believe  the  Federal 
Government  can  afford  to  buy  them 
either. 

Furthei-more,  I  think  these  3,000  acres 
could  better  be  used  by  people  who  want 
to  go  down  there  to  live  I  think — I  am 
pretty  certain  of  this— that  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  Virgin  Islands  has  actually 
passed  a  resolution  condemning  Mr. 
Rockefeller  for  his  attitude  in  trying  to 
take  over  practically  the  whole  of  the 
island. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  also  another  feature,  and  that 
is  the  matter  of  picking  up  5,600  acres  of 
underwater  flora  and  faima. 

The  report  says: 

The  many  varieties  of  reef  fish  and  the 
splney  lobster  are  In  danger  of  depletion 
through  uncontrolled  spearfishlng.  More- 
over. Indiscriminate  spearfishlng  Is  not  only 
a  very  efficient  method  of  killing  fish  but  it 
serves  to  Instill  a  permanent  fear  of  swim- 
mers Into  those  fish  that  escape, 

I  would  not  want  to  instill  a  perma- 
nent fear  of  swimmers  m  f^sh.  I  think 
that  would  be  a  horrible  thing  to  do;  and 
so  maybe  we  ought  to  expropriate  these 
5.600  acres  which  are  under  water  so  that 
these  fish  will  not  have  a  fear  complex 
of  swimmers.  Maybe  that  part  of  the 
bill  is  all  right,  but  I  think  the  House 
should  reject  this  proposition  of  acquir- 
ing these  other  3,000  acres  through  con- 
demnation proceeding  when  Mr  Rocke- 
feller himself  says  he  cannot  afford  to 
buy  them. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is.  Will 
the  House  su^ixtig  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  S.  2429? 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  di- 
vision 'demanded  by  Mr  Filton) 
there  were-  -ayes  60,  noes  50. 

So  itwo-ihirds  not  having  \ot'^d  m 
favor  thereof!,  tlie  motion  was  lejcccd. 


SMALL  HYDROELECTRIC  POWER 
PROJECTS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pa.ss  the  bill  'S. 
1606)    to   authorize   the  Federal   Power 

Commissirr:  '.)  r  xempt  small  hydroelec- 
tric pio.eci,'-  f:-  m  certain  of  the  licens- 
nv2  provisions  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
sections (b).  (e).  and  (1)  of  section  10  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act.  as  amended  ( 16  U.SC. 
803(b) .  803(e) .  803(1)  ) ,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  "one  hundred  JitTsepower 
in  each  such  subsection  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "two  thousand  horse- 
power". 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  second  de- 
n^.anded;' 

Mr  SCHENCK  Mr  Speaker  I  de- 
mand a  second - 

Mr.  HARRIS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  second  be 
considered  as  ordered. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    HARRIS.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas'' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  S.  1606  is  to  increase  from  100 
to  2,000  horsepower  the  size  of  small 
hydroelectric  projects  which  may  be  ex- 
empted from  certain  of  the  licensing  pro- 
vi.'^ions  of  the  Federal  Power  Act. 

The  original  Federal  Water  Power  Act 
in  1920  created  the  Commission  for  the 
purpose  of  licensing  hydroelectric  de- 
velopments on  the  waters  of  the  United 
States  over  which  the  Congress  has  juris- 
diction. That  act  recognized,  and  its 
major  revision  in  1935.  the  Federal  Power 
Act,  continued  to  recoenize,  that  all  of 
the  requirements  for  licensing  a  larce 
hydroelectric  project  were  not  necessary 
for  small  projects.  The  Commission  was 
Riven  authority  in  section  10' ii  of  the 
act  to  waive  all  of  the  licensing  provi- 
sions for  projects  of  not  more  than  100 
horsepower  except  the  50-year  license 
period  and  annual  charges  for  the  use  of 
Indian  tribal  lands,  in  section  lO'bi  to 
waive  approval  of  plans  for  changes  in 
a  project  of  not  more  than  100  horse- 
power, and  in  section  10' e^  to  waive 
annual  charges  for  such  projects  except 
those  on  Indian  tribal  lands. 

Subsection  10' ii  does  not  mean  that 
projects  of  100  horsepower  or  less  do  not 
have  to  have  a  license.  It  means  that 
the  Commission  may,  if  it  deems  the 
public  interest  warrar.ts  such  acticn 
under  the  circumstances,  waive  some  of 
the  conditions  and  requirements  that  it 
must  attach  to  and  apply  to  the  license 
of  a  larger  project.  The  bill  simply 
would  raise  this  discretionary  dividing 
line  from  100  to  2,000  horsepower. 

As  stated  by  the  Commission,  some  of 
the  detailed  rcQuiremenLs  that  it  now 
may  waive  for  projects  of  not  more  than 
100  horsepower  and  that  it  would  be  au- 
thorized by  the  bill  to  waive  for  projects 
of  not  more  than  2,000  horsepower  are 
those  relating  to  the  original  cost  of  the 
project,  the  annual  charges,  the  estab- 
lishment of  amortization  reserves  and 
depreciation  reserves,  and  other  ac- 
counting matters  which  are  deemed  un- 
necessary for  these  small  plants,  expen- 
sive for  the  licensees  to  comply  with,  and 
expensive  for  the  Commission  to  ad- 
minister. 

One  of  the  subjects  which  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  is  required  to  con- 
sider in  the  issuing  of  a  project  license 
is  that  of  fish  and  wildlife  resources. 

Section  18  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
reads: 

The  Commission  shall  require  the  con- 
strvicilon.  maintenance,  and  operation  by  a 
licensee  at  its  own  expense  •  •  *  of  such 
ftshways  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tiiry  of  Commerce    jnow  Interior  j. 

In  connection  with  concern  expressed 
at  the  hearing  by  some  of  the  members 
relative  to  this  subject.  Chairman 
Swidler    gave    specific    assurance    that 


while  the  Commission  might  waive  some 
provisions  and  not  waive  others,  it  was 
not  the  Commission's  intention  to  waive 
the  requirements  with  respect  to  pro- 
tection of  fish  resources  at  these  proj- 
ects. 

Section  2  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Coordination  Act  (16  U.S.C.  662)  also 
imposes  certain  duties  upon  all  Federal 
agencies,  and  upon  all  licensees,  to  con- 
sult with  the  Department  of  Interior  and 
With  appropriate  State  agencies  with 
respect  to  the  conservation  and  improve- 
ment of  wildlife  resources  in  connection 
with  water  resource  development.  In 
response  to  a  direct  question,  Chainnan 
Swidler  stated  that  this  bill  would  not 
change  the  responsibility  of  the  Com- 
mission to  confer  with  the  Department 
or  the  heads  of  the  State  agencies. 

In  view  of  these  assurances  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  enactment  of  the  legislation. 
The  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  urges  the  passage  of 
the  bill. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  satisfactory 
proposal  and  is  offered  at  the  request  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  help 
expedite  the  business  of  the  Commission 
in  relation  to  very  small  hydro  projects. 
Not  only  that,  but  it  relieves  certain  ad- 
ministrative difficulties  in  problems  with 
the  operators  of  these  very  small  hydro 
projects. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  twenties,  when 
the  Federal  Water  Power  Act  was  en- 
acted into  law,  there  was  included 
among  the  administrative  provisions  of 
the  act  a  provision  relating  to  small 
hydro  projects  up  to  100  horsepower. 
This  proposition — it  is  permissive — 
would  extend  to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mi.5sif  n  a  discretion  as  to  whether  or  not 
it  could  exempt  or  would  exempt  hydro 
projects  from  the  usual  provisions  of  the 
act  up  to  2,000  iiorseixDwer.  That  is  sim- 
ply the  purpose  of  it,  and  that  is  all  it 
does. 

The  committee  conducted  hearings, 
and  this  bill  was  voted  out  of  the  com- 
mittee unanimously.  I  believe  it  is  a  de- 
sirable piece  of  legislation,  and  would 
be  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  SCHENCK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  l  Mr.  Jensen]. 

Mr.  JEN.-EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  merely 
want  to  point  out  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment— and  I  know  a  little  about  the 
workings  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion— this  is  not  good  legislation.  I  am 
not  saying  that  they  would  take  advan- 
tage of  the  new  authority  which  they 
would  receive  under  legislation  of  this 
nature.  But  I  do  say  that  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  could  penalize  peo- 
ple they  do  not  like  and  favor  people 
they  do  like  in  the  electric  power 
indu.stry. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  30-minute 
hearings  held  before  the  committee  is 
sufficient  time  for  any  member  of  the 
committee  to  determine  the  value  of 
such  legislation  as  this,  especially  under 
suspension  of  the  rules. 

I  would  hope  that  this  bill  could  be 
laid  over  until  the  committee  would  have 
sufficient  time  to  look  into  a  number  of 
matters  which  I  think  should  be  looked 


into.  I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  will 
agree  that  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion does  exercise  great  authority  over 
all  types  of  electric  power,  both  Fed- 
eral and  private,  and  to  give  them  this 
added  power  under  a  suspension  of  the 
rules  aSd  after  only  30  minutes  of  hear- 
ings before  the  committee,  as  I  under- 
stand It,  which  was  all  the  hearings  that 
the  committee  held  on  this  bill,  is  not 
good  practice  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hope  that  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  H.\rris1 
will  withdraw  his  request  for  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  certainly  do  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  interest.  I  know  of  the 
gentleman's  continuing  interest  in  mat- 
ters of  this  kind.  I  will  .say.  however, 
the  committee  conducted  iicarings  and 
went  into  the  desirability  of  this  partic- 
ular proposal — the  discretion  that  would 
be  given  here  to  the  Federal  Pow'  r  Com- 
mission. In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
2,000  horsepower  project  is  only  1,500 
kilowatts  of  power,  a  very  small  opera- 
tion, I  would  hope  that  the  House  would 
favorably  consider  it. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  And  the  next  request 
will  be  to  handle  all  hydroelectric  ap- 
plications in  the  same  manner. 

Will  the  gentleman  agree  that  the 
committee  only  held  30  minutes  of  hear- 
ings? I  have  been  told  by  members  of 
the  committee  that  that  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  We  heard  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
on  it.  So  far  as  we  were  able  to  ascer- 
tain, there  was  no  one  else  who  wanted 
to  be  heard,  because  it  was  explained  to 
be  a  relatively  small  matter. 

The  gentleman  made  one  comment 
that  would  cause  me  .some  concern,  and 
that  was  the  comment  with  reference  to 
the  special  or  the  preferential  treatment 
which  the  Commission  might  give  in  the 
administration  of  this  provision.  If  that 
were  to  happen,  I  can  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Jensen  1,  I  shall  be 
the  first  one  to  go  into  it  with  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  to  determine 
why  such  preferential  treatment  were 
given. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  But  in  regard  to  that. 
the  gentleman  will  be  too  late.  The 
horse  will  be  stolen  before  you  shut  the 
barn  door.  The  gentleman  realizes  that, 
does  he  not?  I  have  the  greatest  regard 
for  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  appreciate  that  and 
the  feeling  is  mutual.  If  we  had  any  idea 
or  any  reports  at  all  tliat  .^uch  would  be 
the  case,  then  I  am  sure  it  would  have 
been  explored  thoroughly.  But  here  we 
are  trying  to  say 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Who  knew?  Did  the 
gentleman  or  his  committee  inform  any 
Member  of  the  House  that  hearings  were 
going  to  be  held  on  a  bill  of  this  nature? 
I  certainly  did  not  know  anything  about 
it. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  We  announced  the 
hearings  as  we  do  all  of  our  hearings. 
and  put  it  on  the  hearing  calendar. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Well.  I  will  say  to  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Harris!  that  this 
bill  is  too  far  reaching  in  its  significance 
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to  pass  it  today  under  a  suspension  of 
the  rules,  especially  since  no  one.  to  my 
knowledge,  appeared  before  the  com.mit- 
tee  in  opposition  to  the  bill.  I  am  sure 
if  people — many  people — in  this  country, 
had  known  about  it,  they  would  have  ap- 
peared in  opposition  to  this  kind  of 
legislation. 

Mr  HARRIS  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  !Mr.  Jensen  1  I  regret 
exceedingly  that  there  seems  to  be  any 
opposition  at  all.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior  supports  it  in  addition  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  The  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  has  submitted  its  re- 
port, and  we  thought  it  was  a  method  of 
doing  something  for  the  small  private 
licensees. 

I  really  believe  that  it  is  something 
which  would  be  desirable  when  it  is 
thought  through  and  when  one  sees 
what  It  is.  The  committee,  at  least, 
thought  so. 

We  have  had  no  expression  of  any  op- 
position since  the  day  that  the  bill  was 
reported  which  was  August  16.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  the  other  body  passed 
the  bill.  Had  there  been  any  opposition 
the  committee  would  have  been  among 
the  first  to  hear  of  it.  We  have  not  had 
one  single  objection  to  it  since  it  was 
reported. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  there  is  no  Member  of  the  Hou.sc 
or  the  Senate  who  can  possibly  follow, 
understand,  or  have  knowledge  of  every 
bill  that  this  Congress  considers,  or  that 
is  introduced.  They  run  into  the 
thousands 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  If  my  attention  is 
ever  called  to  any  objection  by  any  Mem- 
ber of  Congre.ss  I  do  my  best,  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  to  give  opportu- 
nity to  those  who  have  objections  to 
register  them  or  state  their  position. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
yield  for  a  parliamentarv  inquiry? 

Mr.  HARRIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  inquire  who  has  the  floor  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  have  charge  of  the 
time. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  HARRIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Since  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  over  the  last  5 
years  has  authorized  certificates  of  con- 
venience to  five  Canadian  and  two  Mexi- 
can corporations  to  pipe  natural  gas  into 
the  United  States  on  the  free  list  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  has  too  much  authority 
right  now  and  I  am  not  in  favor  of  giving 
it  any  more. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  this  does  not  ex- 
tend additional  authority  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  It  adjusts  the  size 
of  small  hydroplants  which  have  been 
exempted  by  law  heretofore,  to  give  the 
Commission  discretion  on  the  question 
whether  or  not  these  small  1,500  kilowatt 
operating  plants  would  be  exempt  from 
some  of  the  multitudinous  administra- 
tive functions  that  go  with  such  organi- 
zations and  such  administration. 


Mr.  BAILEY.  I  would  like  further  to 
clarify  my  position  Any  Federal  com- 
mission empowered  as  they  are  to  do 
that.  I  do  not  want  to  give  them  any 
more  authority  at  any  time. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Of  course,  this  gives 
busme.ss  people  some  relief  from  the  rigid 
autnority  that  they  have  today.  This  is 
an  effort  to  relax  some  of  the  rigid  au- 
thority that  they  have  and  have  exer- 
cised all  these  years. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vield'' 

Mr  HARRIS      I  yield. 

Mr.  AVERY.  If  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  correctly  this 
would  not  be  any  open-end  authority  for 
any  public  power  entity  to  construct  any 
such  plant  without  further  authorization 
or  further  appropriation  by  the  Congress. 

Mr    HARRIS.     Oh.  no;  of  course  not 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  think  that  is  the  criti- 
cal and  deciding  point  on  this  whole 
issue.  This  is  not  an  open-end  autlior- 
ity  for  any  public  power  construction 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No.  Under  the  law 
they  must  obtain  a  license.  The  ques- 
tion IS  whether  or  not  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  will  decide  on  a  broad  basis 
exemptions  from  the  multitudinous  ad- 
ministrative responsibilities  that  go 
along  with  the  large  hydroelectric  com- 
pany operations.  We  know  that  a  small 
operator,  whether  a  small  hydroplant 
or  a  small  independent  gas  producer,  has 
to  proceed  under  very  heavy  burdens  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  administrative  di- 
rections of  the  regulatory  agency. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  HARRIS,     I  yield. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Mi.ssouri.  This  is  dis- 
creationary  rather  than  mandatory,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  is  true.  It  was 
discretionary  for  so  long,  up  to  100  horse- 
power. This  makes  it  discretion- 
ary  

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Up  to  2,- 
000? 

Mr.  HARRIS,     Up  to  2.000. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  In  other 
words,  the  Commission  could  grant  ex- 
emption or  not  grant  exemption? 

Mr  HARRIS.  It  is  the  intention  un- 
der this  program  for  the  Commission  by 
regular  proceedings  of  its  own  on  a  broad 
scale  to  permit  certain  of  these  small 
operations  to  be  exempt  from  some  of 
the  administrative  functions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Why  would 
It  be  mandatory  not  to  make  an  exemp- 
tion? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  will  say  in  all  frank- 
ness that  the  hearings  did  not  discuss 
that.  We  did  not  give  it  consideration. 
There  is  no  mention  of  it  during  the 
course  of  the  hearings  or  the  executive 
session.  Consequently.  I  assumed  it  was 
that  there  would  be  objection  to  outright 
mandatory  exemption  under  the  law.  and 
I  imagine  there  would  be. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  IMr. 
DingellJ. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 


I  had  a  number  of  reservations  to  this 
legislation  in  the  committee  having  to 
do  specifically  with  the  language  which 
appeared  in  the  report  on  page  3  with 
regard  to  the  Commission's  waiving  re- 
quirements in  the  Federal  Power  Act  in 
regard  to  the  construction  of  fishways, 
preservation  of  fish  and  wildlife  values, 
and  a  number  of  other  things  of  which 
I  am  sure  the  chairman  was  well  aware. 
There  is  language  in  the  report  that 
states  that  fish  and  wildlife  values  will 
not  be  waived  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  and  I  note  that  the  chairman 
has  since  the  writing  of  fne  report  also 
received  a  communication  from  the 
Power  Commission  stating  that  require- 
ments which  would  be  necessary  to  pro- 
tect fish  and  wildlife  values,  including 
the  construction  of  fishways,  would  not 
be  waived  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
now  before  us,  S.  1606. 

The  legislation  is  clear  that  there  is  no 
such  purpose  to  waive  essential  wildlife 
values  which  the  FPC  must  continue  to 
protect. 

Mr  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  letter  from  the  Power  Commis- 
sion be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows : 

August  22,  1962. 
Hon  Ore.n  Harris. 

Chairman.  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  is  to  ad- 
vise you  of  the  Commission  s  position  with 
respect  to  the  proposal  to  amend  S  1606  to 
prohibit  the  Commission  Irom  waiving  under 
section  10(1)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  "any 
requirement  under  section  18  of  this  act 
which  relates  to  the  construction,  mainte- 
nance and  operation  by  a  licensee  of  fish- 
ways." As  you  know.  S  1606  has  the  full 
support  of  the  Commission:  It  would  raise 
from  100  horsepower  to  2.000  horsepower  the 
capacity  of  hydr(jelectnc  projects  which  could 
b€  processed  under  section  lOili.  thus  sav- 
ing both  the  applicants  and  this  Commission 
time  and  expense  in  most  cases  in  that  class 
without  in  any  way  sacrificing  the  control 
of  the  Commission  over  power  developments 
which  utilize  the  water  resources  of  the 
Nation. 

After  a  full  discussion  of  the  proposal  to 
amend  S.  1606,  the  Commission  has  decided 
that  it  should  oppose  the  amendment  The 
principal  basis  for  the  Commission's  objec- 
tion Is  that  the  proposal  seems  to  assume 
that,  in  the  absence  of  its  inclusion,  the 
Commission  would  fail  to  give  adequate  con- 
sideration to  problems  created  by  the  impact 
of  the  proposed  construction  of  a  project 
upon  the  fish  resources  of  the  Nation.  There 
is  no  basis  for  such  an  assumption.  As  I 
testified  at  the  subcommittee  hearing,  the 
Commission  consults  with  the  Department 
of  Interior  and  State  agencies  on  fishery 
matters  in  all  license  cases,  including  those 
coming  within  the  existing  waiver  provisions 
of  section  10(1)  of  the  act,  and  the  Com- 
mlssicn  does  not  Intend  to  waive  "the  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  protection  of 
fish  resources  at  these  [minor]  projects" 
Of  course,  neither  S  1606  nor  the  amend- 
ment to  that  bill  would  In  any  way  affect 
the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Coordina- 
tion Act  which  require  the  Commission  to 
consult  with  the  U.S  Pish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice and  the  State  conservation  agencies   in 
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Rny  license  case  involving  the  impoundrr.ent 
or  diversion  of  a  stream.  The  Coordination 
Act  and  other  provisions  ol  the  Power  Act 
(e.g.  section  10(a))  have  resulted  In  com- 
prehensive requirements  for  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  and  control  of  operations 
to  protect  fishery  Interests  which  are  much 
more  extensive  than  the  requirements  con- 
cerning "flshways"'  to  which  section  18  cf 
the  Power  Act  speclficiUIy  and  solely  refers 
T\\e  amendment  unnecessarily  singles  out 
for  special  treatment  just  one  of  the  many 
important  provisions  of  the  act  that  the 
Commission  considers  In  every  license  case. 
even  though  It  already  has  authority  to 
waive  that  requirement  under  the  present 
provisions  of  section  lOil).  In  the  absence 
of  any  showing  that  the  Commission  has 
abused  Its  powers  under  its  existing  author- 
ity, the  addition  of  the  unexplained  excep- 
tion suggested  by  the  proposed  amendment 
might  have  the  effect  of  raising  new  ques- 
tions as  to  the  proper  interpretation  of  the 
act.  thus  increasing  the  difficulties  of  ad- 
mmistr.iU'jn  or  resulting  in  unnecessary 
litigation. 

Sincerely  >  ou'^s. 

J  JS£  !'H     C      SWUlLER, 

C'.airman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is,  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  ar.d  pass  the 
bill  S.  1606? 

The  question  was  taken:  and  ox\  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Jensen*  ,  there 
were — ayes  107.  noes  20. 

So  (two-thirds  havine  voted  m  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REREFERRAL  OF  S.   3389 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  '  S.  3389  > 
which  is  to  promote  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  through  the 
use  of  local  trade  fairs  be  rereferred  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fi-om  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  District  Day. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr    Dowdy  1. 

Mr  DOWDY.  Mr  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  12467  > 
to  amend  the  act  of  June  4,  1948,  Sls  it 
relates  to  the  appointmeiU  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Co'ombia  Armory  Board  and  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  m  Committee 
of  the  Wiio'.e. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  withdraw  his  request? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
withdraw  the  request,  but  I  have  some 
other  bills  to  call  up. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Then  I  will  just  make  a 
point  of  order  of  no  quorum. 

Mr  DOWDY.  Tl:is  is  District  busi- 
ness 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  make  a  point  of 
order. 


The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  withdraw  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw the  point  of  order  ol  no  quorum — 
for  tae  time  being. 


THE     LATE      HONORABLE     JOSEPH 
LUTHER  SMITH 

Mr  BAILEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  conscr.t  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Viremia" 

There  wac  no  objection. 

Mr  BAILEY  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  inform  the  House  of  the 
death,  last  week,  of  the  Honorable 
Joseph  Luther  Smith,  of  Becklcy,  W.  Va., 
for  16  years  a  Member  of  this  body. 

Joe  L.  Smith,  as  he  was  known,  was 
born  in  Marshes — Now  Glen  Daniel — 
Raleigh  County,  W.  Va.,  May  22,  1880. 
He  attended  public  and  private  schools. 
Starting  to  work  on  the  Raleigh  Regis- 
ter as  a  "printer  s  devil."  he  later  owned 
the  publication,  and  served  as  editor  and 
manai;er  until  1911.  He  also  engaged  in 
the  real  estate  and  banking  business. 

He  entered  public  life  and  served  as 
mayoi  of  Beckley  for  25  years.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  State  senate.  In  1928 
he  wius  elected  to  the  71st  Coiigress, 
and  served  with  distinction  for  8  terms. 
He  was  not  a  candidate  for  reelection  in 
1944. 

Wh  le  it  was  not  my  privilege  to  serve 
with  Joe  Smith,  our  paths  crossed  many 
times,  and  I  knew  and  admired  him. 

Members  who  served  with  him  will  be 
interested  to  know  lliat  his  son,  Hulett. 
serves  West  Virginia  as  Commissioner  of 
Commerce. 

I  extend  my  det  pest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Smith  and  her  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  ask  on  belialf  of  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  IMr.  Slack], 
permission  to  insert  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thei-e  objection  to 
the  retjuf>st  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virgi.n.a'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SLACK  Mr.  Speaker,  with  pro- 
found sonow  I  announce  to  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  the  passing  on 
Th'irs'iay  August  23,  of  a  former  Mem- 
ber. Mr,  Joe  L,  Smith,  of  Beckley,  W.  Va. 
He  diei  at  the  age  of  82  after  a  long  and 
acti\c  career  which  brought  him  well- 
doserv(jd  recognition  and  acclaim  both  as 
a  public  official  and  a  successful  business- 
man 

For  16  years  he  .served  the  Sixth  West 
Virginia  Di.^trict  which  I  now  represent, 
and  during  the  last  13  of  those  years  he 
held  the  chairmanship  of  the  Committee 
on  Mines  and  Mining  where  he  brought 
to  bear  on  proposed  legislation  his  close 
personal  knowledge  of  the  problems  of 
the  iniiirrals  industries. 

His  eight  terms  m  the  House,  1929-45, 
spanned  an  era  in  which  this  body  was 
required  to  deal  with  two  of  the  greatest 
threats  to  our  national  survival — the  eco- 
nomic cepression  of  the  thirties  and  the 
Fascist  aggression  of  World  War  11. 
During  both  of  those  critical  periods  he 


remained  steadfast  m  his  faith  m  our 
country  and  its  people,  and  went  about 
his  official  duties  witii  a  quiet  determi- 
nation which  helped  otu-  ship  of  state 
maintain  an  even  keel. 

In  1945  when  he  decided  not  to  stand 
for  reelection  again,  he  was  interviewed 
by  the  press,  and  was  asked  about  his 
continuous  success,  even  though  he  had 
never  been  known  to  make  a  fiery  po- 
litical speech.  His  comments  at  that 
time  reflect  a  calmness  and  conviction  all 
too  rarely  found  in  public  life.    He  said: 

I'm  no  spellbinder.  I  never  made  a  rash 
promise  In  my  life.  I've  Just  been  a  neigh- 
bor to  my  people  and  111  bet  I  have  had 
more  fun  than  any  other  fellow  who  ever 
served  in  Congress  for  16  years. 

If  I  had  worried  about  political  campaigns 
like  ^^£  average  fellow  I  would  not  have 
been  ™re.  I  would  have  been  dead.  I  never 
worried — and  my  friends  always  elected  me. 

During  the  17  years  since  his  congres- 
sional career  ended  he  was  active  in 
banking,  real  estate  and  insurance,  and 
maintained  a  keen  interest  in  business, 
political,  and  community  affairs  until  he 
became  ill  a  few  months  ago.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  with  whom  he  would 
have  celebrated  a  48Ui  wedding  anni- 
versary next  month,  and  two  sons,  Joe 
L.  Smith,  Jr.,  and  Hulett  C.  Smith,  both 
of  whom  are  leaders  in  the  bu.siness  and 
community  life  of  the  city  of  Beckley. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  extend  my  deep- 
est sympathy  to  members  of  his  family 
in  their  bereavement,  and  to  a.ssure  them 
that  he  will  be  remembered  here  on 
Capitol  Hill  through  his  work  in  the  Con- 
gress for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  members  of 
the  delegation  from  West  Virginia  and 
other  friends  of  Joe  L.  Smith  be  per- 
mitted 5  days  within  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  life, 
character,  and  public  service  of  our 
former  colleague. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unable  to  be  present  when  H  R.  12628, 
the  housing  bill  for  the  elderly,  passed 
the  House  today  under  suspension.  I 
would  like  for  the  Record  to  show  that 
had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND   THE    ELECTRIC    POWEi?    IN- 
DUSTRY IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mr.    SAYLOR.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  in- 
terested to  note  the  other  day  on  the 
United  Press  International  news  ticker 
that  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udall  is  expected  to  leave  for  the  Soviet 
Union  this  week  to  tour  Russian  electric 
power    installations.    The    news    item 
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went  on  to  say  that  those  making  the 
trip  with  Mr.  Udall  include;  Joseph  C. 
Swidler.  Cliairman  of  tiie  Federal  Power 
Commissloi;  Gen.  R.  O.  McDonnell, 
U.S.  Corp;,  of  Engineers:  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  James  K.  Carr;  Hoyd 
E.  Dominy  Reclamation  Commissioner; 
Charles  F.  Luce.  Boiineviile  Power  Ad- 
ministration: Howard  Morgan,  a  member 
of  the  FPC:  Fred  Chambers.  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority:  Lee  White.  Assistant 
Special  White  House  Counsel;  Paul 
Shaad.  of  the  Sacramento.  Calif,.  Mu- 
nicipal Uti:ity  District, 

This  news  item  was  of  special  interest 
to  me  because  I  have  been  concerned  for 
some  time  about  the  attitude  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
several  of  these  other  gentlemen,  par- 
ticularly vith  regard  to  the  electric 
power  indistry  in  this  country. 

It  may  b(  remembered  that  at  the  time 
of  Mr.  Udall's  appointment  as  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  he  indicated  that  he  did 
not  consider  himself  doctrinaire  on  ei- 
ther public  power  or  private  power. 
However,  it  should  be  noted  that  since 
taking  oflB  e  almost  every  decision  he 
has  made  has  been  considered  favorable 
to  the  publ  c  power  point  of  view. 

Now  it  seems  he  wants  to  make  a  trip 
to  Russia  to  get  a  better  view  of  how 
that  totaluanan  Government  runs  a 
totally  controlled  and  less  efficient  elec- 
tric power  system. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  wants  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  operation  of  a  truly  magnificent  and 
efficient  electrical  power  supply  system, 
he  better  !ook  in  his  own  backyard, 
rather  that  spending  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  go  half  way  around  the  world — 
even  thougli  it  is  approaching  vacation 
time. 

I  wonder  f  the  distinguished  Secretary 
has  taken  the  time  to  visit  any  one  of  the 
world's  mos:  efficient  steam  electric  gen- 
erating plants,  because  each  and  every 
one  of  them  is  located  ncht  here  m  the 
United  Stat'^s.  The  most  efficient  pow- 
erplant  in  Russia  would  not  even  make 
the  top  10  in  the  United  Spates, 

According  to  statistics  from  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  these  10  most 
efficient  plar  ts  are : 

First.  Clirch  River:  Owned  and  op- 
erated by  tlie  Appalachian  Power  Co.. 
with  a  net  h(  at  rate  of  8.975  British  ther- 
mal units  per  kilowatt-hour. 

Second.  D.ckcrson  Plant:  Right  out 
here  in  Maryland,  and  owned  by  the 
Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  with  a  net 
heat  rate  of  9.014  British  thermal  units 
per  kilowatt- hour. 

Third.  Th?  Kanawha:  Also  owned  by 
the  Appalachian  Power  Co. 

Fourth.  Tie  G,  G.  Allen  plant:  Owned 
and  operated  by  the  Duke  Power  Co. 

Fifth.  Clifty  Creek:  Owned  by  Indi- 
ana-Kentucky Electric  Corp. 

Sixth.  Edclystone  plant  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Electric  Co. 

Seventh.  The  D.  E.  Karn  plant  of  the 
Consumers  Power  Co.  of  Michigan. 

Eighth.  Muskingum  River  plant  of 
Ohio  Power  Co. 

Ninth.  Camer  Plant  of  the  Ohio 
Power  Co. 

Tenth.  Ta;aner's  Creek  of  the  Indiana 
and  Michigan  EHectric  Co. 
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Please  note.  Mr,  Secretar;*'  of  tlie  In- 
terior, that  each  and  every  one  of  these 
10  most  efficient  steam  electric  generat- 
ing plants  is  owned  and  operated  by 
investor-owned  electric  companies  op- 
erating within  the  framework  of  free 
competitive  enterprise,  while  paying  full 
taxes  to  the  Federal.  State  and  local 
Governments,  and  getting  their  money 
in  the  open  market  at  the  going  rate  of 
interest.  I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  say 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
probably  not  visited  and  studied  a  single 
one  of  the  plants.  Nevertheless,  he  now 
finds  it  necessary  to  take  a  junket  to 
Russia  to  study  their  plants. 

A  previous  news  item  pointed  out  that 
the  purpose  of  the  trip  is  to  "study 
Soviet  technological  advances  in  power 
production  and  particularly  transmis- 
sion of  large  blocks  of  power  over  great 
distances." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why 
this  imix)rtant  spokesman  for  the  ad- 
ministration on  Federal  power  activi- 
ties wants  to  study  the  Russian  gov- 
ernments controlled  transmission  sys- 
tem, for  he  and  other  members  of  the 
administration  on  this  junket  have  been 
actively  advocating  a  federally  controlled 
national  grid  ever  since  they  have  been 
in  office. 

Perhaps  the  Secretary  should  also  give 
consideration  to  taking  the  present  REA 
Administrator  with  him.  because  he  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  efforts  of  these  Fed- 
eral bureaucrats  to  increase  the  produc- 
tion and  interconnection  of  Federal 
power.  The  REA  Administrator  in  a 
speech  before  a  meeting  of  the  Western 
Farmers  Electrical  Cooperative,  at  Ana- 
darko,  Okla.,  on  April  14,  1961,  said: 

This  administration  wants  Federal  Inter- 
ties  constructed  to  link  power  areas  served 
by  the  big  Federal  hydroprojects.  We  have 
an  interest  in  this  plan.  •  •  •  The  new 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Power, 
Kenneth  Holum,  has  indicated  a  desire  to 
work  closely  with  REA  and  its  representa- 
tives for  the  interties.  These  backbone 
Federal  Interties  could  well  be  first  im- 
portant steps  toward  a  concept  that  has  ex- 
cited the  enthusiasm  of  some  Americans — 
and  the  indignation  of  others — for  a  number 
of  years  I  refer  to  the  idea  of  giant  power, 
which  envisions  interconnection  of  all  the 
power  pooled  In  the  Nation  with  giant  trans- 
mission lines," 

As  a  further  indication  of  the  attitude 
of  this  administration,  let  me  refer  to 
the  President's  special  message  on  nat- 
ural resources  delivered  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  February  23,  1961,  in 
which  the  President  said: 

I  have  directed  the  Secretriry  <  f  the  Inte- 
rior to  develop  plans  for  the  early  intercon- 
nection of  areas  served  by  that  Department's 
marketing  agency  with  adequate  common 
carrier  transmission  lines. 

So  now  we  see  the  spectacle  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  running  off  to 
Russia  to  study  at  first  hand  ways  and 
means  of  further  encroaching  upon  this 
Nation's  progressive  electric  companies, 

I  do  not  say,  nor  do  I  think  the  electric 
industry  itself  would  say  that  they  are 
perfect.  But  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
for  the  past  13  years.  I  have  studied  the 
electric  power  supply  situation  in  this 
country  and   I   am   completely  satisfied 


tiiat  an  industry  which  produces  over 
5,000  kilowatt  liours  per  capita  is  far  bet- 
ter for  us  than  the  Ru.ssian  system. 
which  produces  less  than  1.400  kilowatt 
hours  per  capita. 

I  think  we  would  all  be  better  off  if 
the  Secretai-y  of  the  Interior  and  these 
other  Federal  officials  wuuld  take  some 
good  advice  and  'See  America  F.rsf 
rather  than  going  over  to  Russia  to  karn 
some  new  way  to  federalize  the  world's 
greatest  and  most  efficient  electric  sup- 
ply system 


LYNDON  JOHNSON  OF  STONEWALL, 
TEX. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tiie  gentleman 
from  Texas  IMr.  Gonzalez j  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  27.  1908,  there  was  bom  on  a 
farm  near  Stonewall.  Tex,,  the  man  who 
today  serves  a^  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Stonewall  is  a  small  town  on  a  beauti- 
ful, clear,  rock-bottom  river  called  the 
Pedernales,  which  in  Spanish  means 
"flint  rocks."  "Stonewall"  and  'Peder- 
nales" are  colorful  names  and  they  tell 
something  of  this  rugged  but  infinitely 
pleasant  part  of  Texas.  They  tell  some- 
thing, too,  of  Samuel  Ealy  and  Rebekah 
Baines  Johnson,  the  parents  of  our  Vice 
President,  who  must  have  given  their  son 
much  of  the  hardiness,  stamina,  and 
sheer  love  of  the  land  for  which  he  is  so 
well  known. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  can  know  the 
extent  to  which  Lyndon  Johnson 
F>ossesses  these  qualities  until  they  have 
seen  him  in  his  native  setting.  Our  Vice 
President  is  knowTi  for  many  great  and 
significant  contributions  in  this  Nation. 
but  even  all  of  these  can  be  placed  aside 
and  the  measure  of  this  man  can  be 
seen  from  other  worthy,  but  less-known 
attributes. 

I  see  our  Vice  President  as  a  true 
product  of  the  hill  country  of  Texas,  I 
see  his  bravery  in  the  time  he  snatched 
his  family  out  of  the  death-dealing 
Pedernales  when  roaring  at  full  flood;  I 
see  his  derring-do  in  crossing  that  same 
risen  river  in  a  beat-up  jalopy  along  a 
low  water  dam — just  out  of  zest  to  get 
home  the  quickest  possible  way;  I  see  his 
attachment  to  his  roots  and  to  the  her- 
itage of  his  people  when  he  pauses  at  the 
oak  guarded  graveside  of  family  mem- 
bers down  the  river  from  his  house;  I 
see  his  love  of  the  land  as  he  drives  at 
sundown  to  flush  out  and  count  the  deer 
and  check  on  his  stock  tanks:  I  see  the 
neighborliness  of  the  man  as  he  talks  to 
and  about  those  who  adjoin  his  home: 
I  see  his  pride  turned  away  from  self 
and  vested  in  the  condition  of  the  coastal 
bermuda  grass  this  time  of  year,  or  the 
sleekness  of  a  prize  bull:  I  see  him  dis- 
missing his  own  legislative  accomplish- 
ments and  inquiring  only  if  the  beef  he 
has  raised  or  the  sausage  he  has  ground 
meets  one's  fancy,  and  I  see  our  Vice 
President  relaxed  and  at  one  with  the 
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hill  country  of  which  he  is  a  part.  As 
we  say,  he  is  fully  "simpatico"  with  it. 

These  are  worthy  qualities  in  a  man, 
for  they  bespeak  something  about  how 
genuine  he  is,  and  I  value  them  in  our 
Vice  President  as  I  would  value  them  In 
any  man.  I  believe  that  a  man  should 
have  pnde  in  what  he  is  and  what  he 
does,  and  I,  for  one.  rejoice  that  Lyndon 
Johnson  has  them  and  is  at  one  wiih 
Stonewall  and  the  Pedernales 

How  typical  it  is  that  today  while  we 
note  this  additional  milestone  in  his  life. 
our  Vice  President  is  in  some  foreign 
corner  of  the  world  serving  as  our  good 
will  ambassador  among  people  who  may 
have  a  dim  understanding  of  all  our  pur- 
poses but  cannot  mistake  the  firm  hand 
and  steady  eye  of  one  who  is  at  home 
on  all  the  rocky  rivers  of  the  world.  I 
wish  him  well.  He  is  a  great  parliamen- 
tary leader  and  brings  credit  to  us  and 
to  our  land 


NAJEEB    HALABY'S    VISIT    TO    SAN 
ANTONIO.  TEX. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Go^■z.^LEz :  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ear- 
lier remarks  to  this  House  I  stated  that 
I  was  curious  to  know  what  motivation 
compelled  Mr.  Najeeb  Halaby.  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  to 
make  a  personal  attack  on  me  m  my 
hometown. 

Several  Members  of  tlie  House  have 
a^ked  me  about  this  statement,  and  in 
response  to  their  queries  I  wish  today  to 
put  in  the  Record  Mr.  Halaby's  personal 
attack  on  me  while  visiting  in  San  An- 
tonio. This  occurred  on  May  18,  1962, 
almost  a  month  before  I  appeared  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Independent 
Offices  to  protest  what  Mr  Halaby  pro- 
posed to  do  m  moving  the  San  Antonio 
ARTC  Center  to  Houston.  It  occurred 
before  I  made  any  statements  or  in- 
quiries about  his  personal  conduct  of  his 
office 

I  insert  this  information  just  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  San  Antonio  News  as 
written  by  the  able  columnist.  Mr.  Paul 
Thompson,  on  May  19,  1962: 
(By  Paul  Thompson) 
Najeeb  E  Halaby.  the  Federal  Aviation 
A(JiTi!nlstrat(}r,  was  anv'hing  but  a  diplo- 
mat while  visiting  San  Antonio  yesterday. 

He  managed  to  alienate  s<.me  30  of  the 
town's  leading  citizens.  Including  the  mayor 
and  chamber  of  commerce  president,  and  he 
flatly  refused  to  give  pertinent  information 
on  why  the  280-Jab  air  traffic  control  center 
will  be  shifted  from  here  to  Houston. 

Most  of  those  who  tried  to  reason  wiih 
Halaby  at  International  Airport  were  as- 
tonished at  his  failure  to  behave  with  eve:i 
rudimentary  covurtesy. 

DIFFIDENT 

Local  officialdom  would  never  have  known 
of  the  FAA  man's  visit  \i  Congressman 
Henrt  Gonzalez  hadn't  tipped  them  be- 
forehand. 


Men  like  Mayor  McAllister,  Mayor  Pro 
Tempore  Walter  Gunstream,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  President  Jim  Gaines,  Banker 
Tom  lYost,  Jr.,   Bill  Pope,  and  Melvln  Slsk 

went  t-3  the  airport  to  meet  him. 

Halaby  acted  as  if  he  didn't  want  to  talk 
to  anytxxly,  according  to  Slsk. 

STABTS     HERE 

The  control  center  went  into  a  new  build- 
ing behind  Scrivener's  on  Broadway  nearly 
3  years  ago. 

This  same  FAA  authorized  a  10-year  lease 
of  the  building  on  grounds  it  should  func- 
tion m  Saa  Antonio. 

Just  recently  the  FAA  announced  that  the 
center  would  move  to  Houston,  along  with 
the  one  now  operating  In  New  Orleans. 

The  reasons  given  were  economy  and 
safety. 

CRUSTY 

Mayjr  McAllister  and  the  others  hoped  to 
discover  why  Halaby  reasoned  that  moving 
the  control  center  to  Houston  would  effect 
economy  or  promote  safety. 

The  visitor  never  did  come  up  with  an 
explanation. 

Instead,  he  crossed  verbal  swords  with  the 
mayor    Frost,  Slsk,  Gaines,  et  al. 

"His  attitude."  declared  Slsk,  "seemed  to 
be  that  he  had  made  a  decision  and  no  one 
should  bother  him  about  It." 

OBJECTIONS 

Slsk  pointed  out  that  Houston  Is  the  only 
city  In  the  country  where  a  new  building 
will  gc  up  to  house  control  centers  for  other 
cities. 

"Taxpayers  will  have  to  pay  10  years  rent 
on  the  present  building  here,  and  the  build- 
ing in  New  Orleans  must  be  vacated.  I  don't 
see  how  that,  plus  putting  up  another  struc- 
ture in  Houston,  adds  up  to  economy,"  he 
said,  adding: 

"As  for  safety,  there  are  more  flights  here 
than  in  Houston,  taking  military  planes  into 
account." 

LETTER 

Congressman  Gonzalez  wrote  Halaby  a 
letter  April  12  asking  for  a  full  explanation 
of  the  forthcoming  shift.    He  got  no  answers. 

The  .'\dministrator  said  yesterday  that 
GoNz.^LEz  will  be  answered,  though  he  did 
not  say  what  was  taking  him  so  long. 

He  took  occasion  to  call  Gonzalez  "a  fresh- 
man who  Is  acting  like  a  freshman." 

DISAGREES 

In  general,  Halaby  was  high-handed,  dis- 
courteous, arrogant,  and  uncooperative.  At 
one  pcint,  according  to  Banker  Frost,  he  re- 
ferred to  the  control  center  affair  as  so  much 
squabbling  "between  Texas  cow  towns." 

Those  who  went  out  to  see  him  certainly 
had  a  right  to  ask  why  the  FAA  put  the  con- 
trol center  into  a  new  building  here  less 
than  3  years  ago,  installed  up-to-the-minute 
equipment,  authorized  a  10-year  lease,  then 
suddenly  decided  to  drop  the  whole  thing 
J  or  economy  reasons. 

"We  weren't  there  to  protest,"  said  Chamber 
of  Commerce  President  Gaines.  "We  wanted 
to  know  the  basis  on  which  this  decision 
was  made.  We  felt  we  had  the  right  to 
know" 

.Mr    Halaby  didn't  agree. 


MARKING  OF  PADEREWSKI'S 
GRAVE 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unaiiimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware  Mr.  McDowell  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
word  of  homage,  no  identification  marks 
the  resting  place  in  Arlington  Cemetery 
of  Ignace  Jan  Padci'ewski.  Polish  pianist, 
composer,  statesman.  He  has  rested 
there  21  years  unacknowledged  m  a  land 
which  should  treasure,  which  should 
cultivate  his  memory.  From  the  late 
years  of  the  19th  century  until  his  death 
in  1941  America  enjoyed  concert  after 
tmforgettable  concert  of  the  pianist  Pad- 
erewski — performances  which  revealed 
the  highly  trained  and  original  mind  of 
the  artist.  His  operatic  and  instrumen- 
tal compositions  are  well  known  and  w  ell 
loved;  his  skill  and  versatility  as  a  com- 
poser cannot  be  challenged.  But  above 
all,  it  is  his  patriotism  that  we  can  never 
forget;  for  in  spite  of  his  deep  devotion 
to  music  Paderewski  interrupted  a  spec- 
tacular career  as  concert  pianist  when 
his  beloved  country  of  Poland  needed  his 
service. 

Upon  Paderewski's  death  in  New  York 
City  in  1941  his  body  was  placed  in  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery  with  the  plan 
that  when  Poland  once  aeam  became 
free  he  would  be  moved  to  his  home 
country.  The  plan  still  holds.  'We  are 
certain  that  the  Polish  people  will  one 
day  throw  ofT  the  yoke  of  Communist 
oppression,  for  the  desire  for  freedom 
burns  as  brightly  as  ever  in  the  Polish 
soul.  But  until  such  time  is  it  right 
that  the  grave  of  this  great  artist  and 
statesman  remains  anonymous?  Should 
we  not  somehow  show  the  world  the 
afTection  and  respect  our  Nation  feels 
toward  this  great  artist  and  public  ser- 
vant? Could  we  not  set  up  some  re- 
minder that  we  are  holding  his  remains 
in  trust  until  his  own  country  has 
achieved  the  goals  he  worked  so  hard  for 
during  his  lifetime?  I  submit  that  we 
can.  A  simple  identifying  marker  on 
his  tomb  would  indicate  that  America 
has  not  forgotten  Paderewski.  It  would 
serve  as  a  token  of  our  continuous  re- 
spect and  affection  for  him  and  would 
remind  the  world  of  our  temporary  trust. 
It  would  also  remind  the  world  that 
we  have  not  forgotten  President  Wilson's 
demand  in  1  of  his  14  points:  the  crea- 
tion of  a  united,  independent,  and  au- 
tonomous Poland. 

The  creation  of  an  independent  Polish 
state  was  as  important  to  Paderewski  as 
his  musical  career,  and  his  .success  as  a 
musician  of  worldwide  renown  never 
caused  him  to  forget  his  own  country. 
When  World  War  I  broke  out,  he  inter- 
rupted his  musical  career  to  dedicate 
himself  to  his  country's  service.  In  1914 
he  became  honorary  president  of  a  non- 
party group  of  Poles  who  organized  a 
"General  Committee  of  Assistance  for  the 
Victims  of  the  War  in  Poland."  In  this 
capacity  he  established  branches  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris  and  then  went  to  the 
United  States  where  he  spent  nearly  4 
years  championing  the  Polish  cause  and 
recruiting  and  organizing  a  hundred 
thousand  Polish  independence  fighters. 

After  the  armistice  was  reached  he 
returned  to  Warsaw  where  he  succeded 
in  forming  a  coalition  ministry  of  which 
he  became  Prime  Minister  and  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  regularized  the 
international  position  of  Poland  by  ob- 
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tainlng  recoirnltion  from  the  various 
powers.  He  suppressed  the  military 
groups  which  hindered  national  unity, 
and  he  obtained  authorization  from  the 
Diet  to  fornr  a  national  army.  Pad- 
erewski was  Poland's  first  delegate  to  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference  in  1919,  and  thus 
he  also  played  a  role  in  the  settlement 
of  European  iiffairs. 

After  the  creation  of  the  independent 
Poland  which  was  his  goal  he  resigned 
from  office  in  1919  to  resimie  his  musical 
career,  and  again  he  met  worldwide  ac- 
claim as  a  brilliant  artist.  With  Hitler's 
invasion  of  Poland  in  1939,  however, 
Paderewski  was  once  again  recalled  from 
his  career  to  sei've  his  country,  and  once 
again  he  responded  unselfishly.  He  im- 
mediately beuan  raising  funds  for  the 
defense  of  Poland,  and  he  contributed 
substantially  co  this  financial  cause  him- 
self. In  1940  he  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Polish  Parliament  in  Exile, 
although  his  health  was  poor,  in  a  final 
effort  to  win  the  battle  for  Polish  free- 
dom. But  he  had  already  reached  the 
age  of  79  and  his  strength  had  been  ex- 
hausted by  his  untiring  efforts  for  the 
freedom  of  his  countrymen.  He  died  on 
June  29.  1941  and  was  buried  in  Arling- 
ton Cemetery 

America  and  Poland  both  mourned 
his  death,  foi-  his  life  was  a  continuing 
inspiration  to  all  who  knew  of  him.  His 
unsweiving  divotion  to  human  freedom 
and  his  indefatigable  efforts  for  his 
country  are  unsurpassed.  He  serves  as 
an  example  and  an  inspiration  to  the 
Polish  people  of  how  the  individual  can 
contribute  to  his  country  through  undy- 
ing faith  in  human  freedom  and  through 
active  dedicauon  to  achieving  tliis  goal. 
He  saw  his  country  become  free  at  the 
end  of  the  F  rst  World  War  only  to  be 
enslaved  again  two  decades  later.  May 
his  spirit  once  again  see  a  free  Poland 
emerge  frorr.  Communist  oppression. 
The  indomitable  spirit  of  his  people,  the 
Poles,  we  knew,  will  not  be  subdued  by 
totalitarianism.  The  remains  of  Ignace 
Jan  Paderewski  will  one  day  be  returned 
to  a  free  Poland.  But  until  such  time,  let 
me  repeat,  it  Is  fitting,  it  is  requisite 
that  we  place  a  simple  marker  on  his 
grave  in  Arlington  to  show  the  world  our 
respect  an  affection  for  this  great  man 
and  patriot  and  to  remind  the  world  that 
his  task  has  not  yet  been  finished. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
White  House  and  I  hope  soon  to  have 
an  official  decision  regarding  it. 

Brig.  Gen.  Fred  C.  Weyand,  Acting 
Chief  of  Legislative  Liaison,  Department 
of  the  Army,  recently  suggested  that  the 
feasibility  of  having  Paderewski's  re- 
mains "properly  Interred  in  a  location 
where  appropriate  memorial  is  possible 
mlTht  be  investigated." 

It  is  my  earnest  conviction  that  this 
matter  must  now  be  resolved  in  a  way 
that  will  do  honor  to  all. 

We  cannot  delay  any  longer. 


redevelopi.ient    land    agency 

PUTS  THE  squeeze  ON  PARKING 
IN  THE  DISTRICT 

Mr.  ALBEF:T.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr,  Kowalski]  may 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obiectlon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  obiectlon. 

Mr.  KOWALSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  sit- 
uation has  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion in  which,  I  feel,  the  public  inter- 
est is  being  subverted  to  the  possible  gain 
of  a  few  individuals.  And  the  principal 
culprit  is  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment itself. 

Specifically,  on  Virginia  Avenue  be- 
tween 9th  and  10th  Streets  SW..  there 
is  a  large  vacant  lot  owned  by  the  U.S. 
Government.  It  is  capable  of  parking 
several  hundred  automobiles.  For  a 
number  of  months,  construction  workers 
and  laborers  who  work  on  Government 
projects  in  this  area  have  been  using  this 
lot  for  that  purpose.  On  August  15,  they 
were  summarily  informed  by  this  Gov- 
errmient  agency  that  they  could  no  long- 
er use  this  area  on  penalty  of  arrest. 

In  calling  the  controlling  agency,  the 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency,  I  was  in- 
formed that  it  had  leased  several  other 
lots  in  the  vicinity  to  private  parking 
concerns.  I  was  told  that  these  private 
concerns  had  complained  that  they  were 
losing  business  because  this  large  lot  was 
being  used  free  of  charge.  I  was  also 
told  that  this  lot  'v\as  to  be  used  only  for 
Government  employees'  cars.  At  this 
date,  some  20  automobiles  of  Govern- 
ment employees  use  this  facility,  leaving 
several  hvmdred  spaces  unused. 

In  catering  to  these  complaints  from 
the  lessee  parking  concerns,  this  Agency 
has  added  the  profit  squeeze  to  the  Dis- 
trict's parking  problem — already  a  grow- 
ing monster — as  well  as  squeezing  the  lo- 
cal citizenry  out  of  the  use  of  vacant 
Government  land. 

Is  this  serving  the  public  interest,  Mr. 
Speaker?  Where  is  the  concern  for  the 
taxpayer,  the  ordinary  workingman? 
We  are  all  very  well  aware  how  critical 
the  parking  problem  is  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  A  little  thoughtful  foresight 
on  the  part  of  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  could  go  a  long  way  toward  alle- 
viating this  problem. 

I  would  urge  that  all  Government- 
owned  property,  which  can  be  used  for 
parking,  be  made  available  free  of 
charge  to  those  citizens  who  work  in  the 
District  and  have  need  of  such  facilities. 
The  few  paltry  dollars  that  the  U.S. 
Governm.ent  earns  from  leasing  such 
lots  to  private  concerns,  certainly  does 
not  outweigh  the  right  of  the  taxpayer 
to  the  use  of  unused  Government  land. 

In  the  specific  instance  I  have  de- 
scribed. I  fail  to  see  how  arbitrarily  or- 
dering that  a  large  lot  remain  vacant 
serves  either  the  interest  of  the  citizens 
of  the  District  or  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. And  I  see  no  comjDelling  reason 
why  the  public  interest  cannot  be  served. 

I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  will  al.'=o  take  an  interest  in  this 
matter,  for  small  as  it  may  appear  it  is 
causing  a  senseless  and  unnecessary  in- 
convenience to  many  of  our  citizens. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  ACCELERATION 

Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  W(;st  Virginia  [Mr.  Slack]  may  ex- 
tend hi.s  rema:ks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
will  soon  be  called  upon  to  express  Its 
will  on  the  pending  Public  Works  Accel- 
eration Act,  on  which  a  rule  was  granted 
last  week.  This  measure  is  the  out- 
growth of  a  proposal  by  the  President 
which  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
in  February. 

The  original  proposal  by  the  President 
was  made  on  the  basis  of  a  conviction 
that  our  economic  growth  process  could 
be  made  much  smoother  if  the  Congress 
were  to  authorize  a  standby  program 
of  public  works  construction.  It  was 
an  antirecession  proposition  primarily, 
with  $2  billion  worth  of  pubhc  works 
activity  to  be  generated  at  such  a  time 
as  might  be  considered  desirable  when 
various  economic  indicators  began  to  re- 
cord declines. 

Experience  has  pretty  well  proven  that 
there  is  an  unavoidable  time  lag  between 
the  congressional  adoption  of  anti- 
recession measures  and  their  imple- 
mentation as  appbed  to  any  protracted 
business  decline  which  fosters  employee 
layoffs.  The  elimination  of  this  time  lag 
was  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  the 
bill  as  originally  conceived. 

The  proposal  was  taken  up  by  the 
Senate,  and  after  due  committee  con- 
sideration a  bill  was  reported  and  passed 
on  May  28  by  that  body.  The  Senate 
bill  provided  $2  billion  in  standby  public 
works  authority,  to  become  operative 
when  a  sharp  rise  in  unemployment  was 
recorded  and  it  became  apparent  that 
unusual  action  would  be  required  to  re- 
verse an  economic  decline. 

The  Senate  added  another  feature, 
however,  in  the  form  of  immediate  au- 
thorization of  a  $600  million  public 
works  program  to  be  initiated  in  those 
areas  which  did  not  entirely  share  in 
the  recovery  from  the  last  recession. 
This  provision  brought  to  the  bill  some  of 
the  chai'acteristics  of  a  limited  Area  Re- 
development Act. 

Four  months  ago  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  began  consideration 
of  tlie  p)roposal.  Even  before  the  first 
hearings  were  scheduled,  prominent 
members  of  the  minority  were  widely 
quoted  to  the  effect  that  they  would  op- 
pose, unalterably  and  forever,  the  grant- 
ing of  standby  public  works  authority  to 
the  President,  and  would  insist  that  all 
such  authority  continue  to  rest  with  the 
Congress. 

Their  views  were  influential,  inasmuch 
as  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
reported  out  a  bill.  HR  10113,  which 
contains  no  standby  authority  whatso- 
ever, but  simply  authorizes  appropria- 
tions of  $900  million  to  accelerate  con- 
struction of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
public  works  projects  immediately,  and 
stipulates  that  the  projects  must  be  lo- 
cated in  areas  eligible  for  aid  under  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act.  or  which  have 
had  substantial  unemployment  during 
the  past  year. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  propos- 
al— that  of   an  antirecession  tool — has 
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been  lost  completely,  and  the  connection 
between  massive  public  works  programs 
and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  our  business 
cycle  has  become  wholly  obscured. 

Most  recently,  in  the  weeks  since  H.R. 
10113  was  reported  out,  we  have  been 
treated  to  a  wave  of  oratory  which  ex- 
presses a  solemn  conviction  that  now  the 
House  should  defeat  the  bill,  because  it 
has  no  antirecession  value;  it  is  simply 
a  huce  public  works  pork  barrel  which 
will  be  exploited  by  the  present  admin- 
istration for  partisan  purposes.  Those 
most  active  in  undermining  the  onpinal 
principle  are  now  most  active  in  deplor- 
ing the  loss  of  the  principle  and  de- 
manding defeat  of  the  bill. 

The  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act 
appears  to  have  become  part  of  a  foolish 
and  daneercus  eame  of  Russian  roulette 
which  some  of  my  colleagues  like  to  play 
■with  our  economy.  In  the  wider  ranges 
of  that  game,  they  calculate  the  effects 
of  a  recession  on  the  next  Pre.sidential 
election.  In  the  middle  ranges  they 
broadcast  publicly  how  many  congres- 
sional seats  the  minority  will  gam  at  the 
election  this  November,  and  weigh  out 
loud  the  ratio  between  the  number  of 
administration  proposals  defeated  in 
this  Congress  and  the  prospects  for  the 
minority  to  gain  control  of  the  next 
Conare.ss. 

We  are  not  playing  a  game  of  chance, 
however.  We  are  dealing  with  certain 
tangibles  which  have  defied  proper  solu- 
tion ever  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
Our  business  cycle  does  rise  and  fall,  and 
it  does  respond  to  Federal  spending. 
But  the  principle  involved  in  the  standby 
public  works  proposal  may  or  may  not 
be  valid.  We  do  not  know,  because  we 
have  never  tried  it,  and  we  cannot  know 
until  we  do. 

We  do  know  what  happens  when  a  re- 
cession strikes  us  while  the  administra- 
tion lacks  suitable  plans  and  authority 
to  take  countermcasures.  We  r^av;  that 
In  1958-59,  and  we  were  treated  to  a  S12 
billion  deficit  amassed  by  an  adminis- 
tration supposedly  dominated  by  hard- 
headed  businessmen  who  could  operate 
on  proven  business  principles. 

The  fortunes  and  prospects  of  the  pub- 
lic works  acceleration  proposal  have 
bounced  up  and  down  like  a  yo-yo  dur- 
ing the  past  6  months,  in  response  to 
every  total  employment  forecast,  every 
gross  national  product  estimate,  everj' 
stock  market  gyration,  and  every  pro- 
nouncement by  every  professor  who  ever 
served  m  any  capacity  in  the  Federal 
Government.  Within  the  past  week  wc 
have  had  solemn,  authoritative  state- 
ments that  we  are  "on  the  verge  of  a 
major  recession."  that  the  economy  has 
"leveled  off,  but  on  a  high  plateau,"  and 
that  business  anticipates  "steady  gains 
at  Ica.^t  until  mid-1963." 

Our  obligation  m  considering  matters 
of  this  kind  is  not  to  try  to  outguess  the 
economic  indicators,  but  rather  to  take 
what  we  know  has  happened  in  the  past 
and  use  it  as  a  yardstick  for  action 
now — to  repair  the  roof  while  the  sun 
is  shining,  as  the  President  stated  it 
originally.  It  is  high  time  for  us  to  re- 
orient ourselves  about  the  whole  propo- 
sition. 

The  purpose  of  the  public  works  stand- 
by proposal   was  not  to  create  a  pork 


barrel,  or  to  undermine  the  authority  of 
Congress  in  public  works  authorization, 
or  to  create  a  new  bureaucracy,  or  to  in- 
trude the  interest  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment more  heavily  into  State  and 
community  affairs. 

The  mam  underlying  purpose  was  to 
seize  those  occa.'^ions  when  we  experience 
a  business  decline  and  exploit  them 
through  public  construction  programs 
both  to  genei'ate  temporary  employment 
and  to  improve  our  public  facilities. 
This,  m  turn,  would  render  our  com- 
munities more  attractive,  so  that  new 
markets  might  be  found  and  new  private 
capital  investment  might  be  encouraged 
to  present  itself,  thereby  countering  re- 
cession tendencies.  It  is  an  extension 
of  the  same  conviction  which  brought 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  electric  ap- 
pliances sales  to  those  residing  along 
powerlines  strung  by  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration,  and  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  automotive  sales  as  a 
result  of  the  Federal  aid  highway  pro- 
gram. 

Before  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  side- 
tracked by  more  delightful  anticipation 
of  the  way  we  will  inflict  defeats  on 
Presidential  proposals,  it  would  be  well 
for  us  to  review  some  established  trends 
recf!itly  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  trends  which  are  dis- 
quieting and  are  not  subject  to  partisan 
manipulation: 

First.  During  the  next  10  years  there 
will  be  gains  in  output  per  man-hour  in 
certain  industries  which  will  lead  to  de- 
creases in  employment  of  about  100,000 
workers  per  year.  This  total  is  in  addi- 
tion to  total  worker  losses  which  will  be 
recorded  in  other  industries  where  total 
output  will  decline  or  remain  relatively 
stable. 

Second.  There  will  be  1  million  net 
additions — new  workers — to  the  labor 
force  each  year  during  the  next  decade. 

Third.  We  have  presently  67  million 
employed  persons.  If  output-per-man- 
hour  were  to  increase  3  percent  per  year, 
then  our  gross  national  product  would 
need  to  increase  at  a  rate  sufficient  to 
provide  2  million  jobs  per  year  through 
capital  expaii^ion.  just  to  retain  the 
same  level  of  employment  we  have  today. 

In  the  face  of  this  knowledge,  the 
standby  public  works  proposal  offers  us 
a  clear  choice  between  two  roads  we  can 
follow  ; 

First.  We  can  do  nothing  to  recognize 
the  situation  and  can  oppose  the  public 
works  program.  This  simply  means  that 
we  will  inevitably  be  required  to  adopt 
some  hasty  makeshift  public  employment 
program  later  when  there  is  a  business 
downturn,  or  perhaps  only  when  the 
working  force  begins  to  far  exceed  the 
jcib  opportunities. 

Second.  We  can  take  a  stand  for  a  de- 
liberately programed  pubhc  works  effort, 
sanctioned  and  engineered  in  advance 
of  the  day  of  its  need,  but  only  imple- 
mented now  to  a  limited  extent. 

Recent  history  has  demonstrated 
that  without  strong  urgings — tax  adjust- 
ments, tariff  and  trade  changes,  and 
the  like— our  business  community  will 
not  expand  rapidly  enough  to  provide  job 
opportunities  for  the  new  entrants  into 
the  labor  force  plus  those  displaced  by 


automation.     This   is   not  necessarily   a 
weakness  in  our  system. 

We  all  want  to  maintain  a  vigorous 
enterprise  society  characterized  by  great 
flexibility,  with  a  capacity  to  grow  in  any 
direction  at  any  time  or  in  all  directions 
simultaneously,  as  dictated  by  demand. 
We  want  that  society  to  be  responsive  to 
cost  reduction  generated  by  technological 
advance.  We  must  realize  that  a  neces- 
sary part  of  this  process  is  the  periodic 
temporary  dislocation  of  employment 
opportunity  caused  by  the  diversion  of 
energies  and  capital  investment  into 
newly  developed  fields  of  production 

The  role  of  programed  capital  public 
works  in  this  context  is  one  whereby  we 
raise  our  standard  of  living  and  increase 
the  facilities  of  our  communities  so  that 
we  help  open  new  areas  attractive  to  en- 
trepreneurial risk. 

Within  the  traditional  American  ap- 
proach to  economics  it  would  be  no  more 
possible  to  stabilize  our  economy  com- 
pletely than  it  would  be  to  stabilize  a 
bowl  of  mercury.  We  must,  in  fact, 
avoid  any  Government  action  which 
interferes  sharply  with  the  decision- 
making process  in  business  management. 
The  stabilization  process  produced 
famine  and  tragedy  in  China  recently, 
and  after  45  years  in  the  Soviet  Union 
has  produced  an  economically  backward 
nation,  far  less  developed  than  the  Euro- 
pean countries,  and  attempting  to  hide 
behind  flashy  space  exploits  which  pro- 
duce absolutely  nothing  for  the  Soviet 
people. 

The  choice  then  seems  quite  clear: 
Either  public  works  programed  and  pur- 
sued in  a  businesslike,  efficient  fashion 
during  the  lulls  in  our  economic  expan- 
sion drive,  or  an  endless  series  of  hasty 
and  expensive  efforts  to  provide  sub- 
sistence for  those  affected  whenever  we 
encounter  a  downward  business  spiral. 

It  is  a  situation  we  must  grapple  with 
to  a  final  conclusion  one  day,  and  we  are 
well-positioned  to  take  proper  action 
now. 
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NATE  GROSS.  THE  MAN  WITH  A 
FRIENDLY  SOUL 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Libonati]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
press  has  given  rise  to  many  great 
literati  of  the  written  word — men  who 
penciled  their  impressions  of  the  lives 
of  individuals,  importance  of  events,  and 
controversial  subjects  in  issue  with  a 
vividness  and  clarity  comparable  to  the 
master  strokes  of  a  painter's  brush.  The 
unique  style  of  the  individual  writer  and 
his  analytical  perceptiveness  gained  for 
each  public  notice  and  individual  ac- 
claim. Such  a  columnist  was  the  late 
Nate  Gross  of  the  Chicago  American, 
born  in  Chicago  on  the  Northwest  Side, 
colloquially  called  "Bucktown."  He  loved 
people  and  their  doings,  and  throughout 
his  entire  career,  never  wrote  a  damag- 
ing line  about  anyone. 


Nate  entered  the  newspaper  field  in 
1929  after  his  graduation  from  Chicago 
Law  School.  He  covered  police  courts  as 
a  reporter  "on  the  beat"  for  the  As- 
sociated Pres.s  and  Times.  Later  he 
joined  the  stalf  of  the  Chicago  American 
in  1933  and  was  assigned  to  the  Criminal 
Courts  Building. 

It  is  said  that  everyone's  personality  is 
subjected  to  and  influenced  and  molded 
by  life's  experience — and  Nate  believed 
this  to  be  true.  He  said  that  the  hun- 
dreds of  unfortunates  of  the  common 
run  of  offenders  brought  into  the  munic- 
ipal and  criminal  courts  were  a  social 
study  in  human  psychology. 

He  was  a  kindly,  considerate,  and 
friendly  man  to  begin  with — and  so  these 
studies  of  human  behavior  in  the  raw 
developed  in  him  a  deeper  sense  of  hu- 
mility in  judging  humankind.  He  looked 
upon  the  underdog  as  a  friendless  per- 
son searching  for  advice,  and  as  a  victim 
of  despair  whose  spark  of  hope  for  the 
future  was  dead.  Nate  did  something 
about  that — he  gave  a  helping  hand  and 
became  a  friend. 

He  numbered  hundreds  of  policemen 
among  his  closest  friends,  especially 
Capt.  F^ankie  Pope,  now  retired,  former- 
ly commander  of  the  police  in  Chicago's 
first  district.  Civic  leaders,  politicians, 
judges,  lawyers,  businessmen,  and 
celebrities  of  the  stage,  screen,  and  cafe 
society  called  him  by  his  first  name. 

I  have  known  Nate  Gross  for  many 
years.  He  covered  many  notorious 
criminal  trials,  both  at  the  Old  Courts 
Building  and  at  the  present  criminal 
court  at  26th  and  California  Avenue. 
Chicago.  HI.  His  own  collection  of  re- 
ports of  the  celebrated  criminal  trials 
and  incidents  depict  the  history  of  the 
fabulous  twenties  and  the  characters  of 
that  era. 

It  was  Nate  Gross  who  was  famous  in 
that  period  of  newspaper  headlines  for 
always  being  at  the  scene.  If  there  was 
an  interview  with  the  defendant  to  get — 
he  delivered  to  his  sheet.  The  fellows 
were  around  the  Criminal  Courts  Build- 
ing one  day  talking  of  days  long  ago. 
How  men  of  a  different  breed  weighed 
out  justice — more  on  the  practical  side 
of  life's  experiences.  When  humor  and 
pathos  swing  jurors  as  actors  with  an 
audience. 

Many  of  Nate's  friends  of  the  early 
days  are  gone  now — passing  through  the 
gate  of  destiny  to  the  promised  land — 
Boensinger.  Chicago  American;  Hildy 
Johnson.  Morning  Examiner;  and  Jim 
Doherty  of  the  Tribune;  Art  Summer- 
field.  Clem  Lane,  and  Enoch  Johnson  of 
the  Daily  News.  The  now-retired,  dis- 
tinguished George  Wright  of  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  Tribune,  and  Ted  Todd,  re- 
tired of  the  Chicago  American,  and 
Congressman  Roman  Pucinski  of  the 
Sun  Times  were  celebrated  reporters  of 
that  era. 

The  members  of  the  famous  criminal 
bar  at  that  period  were  Miles  Devine, 
Patrick  O'Donnell,  Clarence  Darrow, 
Frank  McDonald.  George  Crane,  Wil- 
bur Crowley  <  Judge ^  Erbstein,  Brodkin, 
Bellows,  Petrone,  Stewart,  Nicosia,  Love. 
Bulger,  Brody.  E.  M.  Libonati,  Busch, 
Meyers,  the  Devine  brothers,  Schultz, 
Barbaro.    Scalise,    the    Stillo    brothers, 


Altieri,  Billy  Smith,  Ropes  O'Bnen.  Mil- 
ton Smith,  Michael  Romano.  Enimett 
Byrne,  Harold  Levy,  Judge  Austin,  Alex 
Naix)li,  Congressmen  Edward  Finnegan, 
and  Barratt  O'Hara. 

Ainong  the  outstanding  members  of 
the  bench  were  O'Connell.  Dougherty, 
Butler,  Crowley,  Hartigan.  Lupe,  Shar- 
baro.  Pope,  Cilella,  Earth.  Geroulis.  Cor- 
nelius Harrington.  Morrissey,  Quilici, 
Greene.  Dunne.  McDermott.  Chelos, 
Drucker.  McSweeney.  Kula,  McCormick, 
Covelli,  Austin.  Weiss,  Padden,  Casey, 
Normoyle,  Wells.  Dempsey.  Barry.  Rob- 
son,  Holmgren,  Roberts,  Kluczynski, 
Ward,  Burke,  Bicek,  Tucker,  Leonard, 
Kiley,  Touhy,  Lyons,  Adesko,  Stanton, 
Helander,  Jacobs,  Hayes,  and  Rooney. 

Whenever  Nate  met  a  man  of  brilliant 
mind  and  high  principle  humbled  by  a 
sincere  desire  to  contribute  his  worth  to 
the  public  problems  at  hand — he  felt  re- 
warded and  exalted  in  whatever  way  his 
journalistic  capacity  could  contribute  to 
the  individual's  career.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  knew  too  well  the  average  pro- 
fessional "headline  grabber  "  who  sea- 
soned to  the  public's  fickleness  and  hard- 
ened to  its  sense  of  ingratitude — Nate 
sensed  his  unfitness,  weighed  his  cold 
unconcern  for  the  scandal  caused  by  the 
acceptance  of  temptation,  and  wearing 
a  mask  of  innocence  paraded  about  with 
state.smanlike  importance.  Nate  knew 
of  all  their  shady  maneuverings,  false 
approaches,  phony  protestations — but 
the  information  elicited  from  this  type 
was  the  "tipoff  "  before  time  of  many 
important  news  stories — headline  mate- 
rial, and  so  he  gave  his  sei"vices  more  or 
less  to  each. 

Nate  Gross  was  a  gentle  soul  who  sel- 
dom permitted  himself  to  become  an- 
gered or  excited.  He  spoke  in  soft  tones 
and  listened  intently  to  anyone  who 
stopped  to  talk  with  him. 

Nate  had  a  warm,  sweet  feeling  heart- 
felt in  depth  for  the  friendship  and 
confidence  of  the  real  leaders  of  men. 
He  was  always  anxious  to  search  his 
mind  and  heart  to  serve  them.  Nate 
himself  was  a  lawyer  by  training — and 
in  his  logical  mind  he  set  each  up  on  a 
pedestal  to  admire — he  could  honestly 
abandon  the  critical  attitude  of  the  pro- 
fessional reporter.  He  lived  happiest 
when  he  could  aggrandize  the  impor- 
tance of  real  leadership  in  a  world  that 
the  public  should  be  informed  of  the 
work  and  contributions  made  by  men  in 
public  life  whose  importance  will  never 
die. 

Mr.  Gross,  as  does  every  distinguished 
columnist,  had  enemies  in  newspaper 
circles,  but  he  had  more  friends. 

Being  human,  he  had  faults.  The 
faults  were  of  the  heart  kind,  the  vir- 
tues of  both  the  heart  and  the  head. 
He  sometimes  made  mistakes  of  judg- 
ment, but  was  a  sage  in  his  political  ac- 
tivities. As  a  writer  there  were  few- 
instances  of  any  errors,  but  when  he 
failed,  it  was  due  to  his  true  loyalty  to  a 
friend  or  to  one  in  whom  he  was  inter- 
ested and  owed  his  consideration,  and  he 
never  lacked  courage  to  maintain  and 
defend  his  convictions  and  contend  for 
what  he  believed  to  be  just.  It  can  be 
said  that  he  was  reckless  as  to  conse- 
quences; yet  when  he  was  convinced  that 


a  thing  was  right,  he  would  make  the 
fight  on  that  basis  without  regard  to  what 
the  result  might  reflect  on  him,  either  as 
a  columnist  or  as  an  individual. 

Even  those  who  did  not  always  agree 
with  him  realized  this  and  declare  it  to 
be  true. 

He  never  resorted  to  trickery  or  in- 
dulged in  newspaper  politics  in  the  up- 
building of  his  career.  He  was  never 
guilty  of  pettiness  or  mean  acts.  As 
Gross  was  big  physically,  he  was  big  in 
other  ways. 

His  striking  characteristics  were 
frankness,  sincerity,  courage,  and  com- 
mon sense.  He  had  great  mental  powers 
to  discern  public  opinion  and  determine 
the  crux  of  the  solution  of  a  public  ques- 
tion. Gross  knew  his  own  abihties — 
when  he  thought  that  he  could  use  his 
abilities  to  the  advantage  of  his  friends, 
he  did  so. 

He  lived  in  polite  luxury  at  the  Black- 
stone  Hotel  on  Michigan  Avenue  in  its 
palmy  days,  and  always  gave  the  pro- 
prietorship and  hotel  personnel  the  most 
favorable  publicity  and  respect. 

He  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
ever  increasing  citizens  of  the  ethnic 
groups  by  writing  profusely  of  their  cus- 
toms and  incidents  experienced  by  him 
in  his  world  travels. 

He  gave  praise  where  praise  was  due 
without  regard  to  the  individual's  nega- 
tive social  status  or  questionable  accept- 
ance by  moralists  and  reformers — other 
columnists  were  afraid  to  touch  upon 
these  sensitive  areas  of  publicity. 

He  w^re  his  heart  on  his  sleeve  and 
was  very  sensitive  to  any  hurt  directed 
against  him.  He  was  sincere,  candid, 
and  earnest  in  his  journalism  as  well  as 
in  his  political  convictions. 

Memory  of  Nate  Gross  dwells  sweetly 
in  all  the  minds  of  those  w-ho  knew  him, 
and  an  unusual  and  sentimental  inci- 
dent is  recalled  in  connection  with  the 
first  anniversary  of  his  death  last  year 
at  the  dedication  of  hLs  monument. 
Services  were  held  at  the  grave  site.  A 
distinguished  banker  and  businessman 
from  Chicago  with  tears  in  his  eyes  told 
me  that  Nate  had  loaned  him  his  entire 
fortune — a  goodly  sum — at  a  time  of 
grave  crisis  and  dire  necessity  in  his 
financial  affairs,  without  a  note.  That 
he  had  paid  back  the  loan  a  short  time 
before  Nate's  death.  The  money  had 
saved  him  from  bankruptcy.  Nates  ac- 
tion in  this  instance  attests  to  his  deep 
sense  of  loyalty  and  generosity  to  his  last 
dollar  toward  his  friends,  leaving  the 
financial  worries  for  tomorrow  as  a  mat- 
ter of  personal  economics. 

If  the  future  museum  for  celebrated 
journalists  cited  for  their  work  and  se- 
lected as  famous  newsmen.  Nate  Gross 
would  be  there  represented  in  marble 
or  bronze  in  recognition  of  his  dedica- 
tion to  the  highest  principles  of  brilliant 
journalism.  His  fearlessness  in  defense 
of  the  underdog  was  one  of  his  most  con- 
spicuous traits.  As  the  years  roll  by. 
Gross  wull  live  longer  in  the  memory 
of  the  citizens  of  Chica^go  through  his 
magnificent  writings  in  defense  of  the 
unwanted,  the  unwashed,  and  the  unap- 
preciated characters  of  his  time. 

Nate  did  more  than  his  share  to  place 
the  journalist  in  his  proper  niche  before 
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the  public  mind.  Pie  fought  all  the  way 
for  clean  and  straight-to-the-truth  jour- 
nalism. He  did  not  believe  that  to  be 
friendly  to  the  individual  or  the  masses, 
forced  you  to  sell  your  publisher  or  editor 
down  the  river.  He  felt  that  friendliness 
was  a  certain  medium  for  the  stimulat- 
ing sources  of  news.  And  wi':h  him  it 
worked.  He  had  a  high  code  of  ethics — 
off  the  record  meant  a  secretive  and  hon- 
ored confidence  which  he  kept. 

Not  all  men  can  be  fully  understood 
or  appreciated  in  their  lifetime.  Con- 
tentions and  passions  must  be  carried 
away  with  the  mortal  parts  to  the  cem- 
eteries before  situations  can  be  intelli- 
gently revolved  in  the  mind. 

In  his  personality,  Nate  Gross  was  a 
most  engacrmg  man,  and  everyone  loved 
him  and  mourned  his  pa.ssing. 

May  God  bless  this  fine  character  of 
His  likeness  and  keep  him  forever  m  the 
mansioiis  of  His  ylory. 


HON.  THURGOOD  MARSHALL 

Tiie  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  '.Mr,  Nixl  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr,  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  delay  in 
the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall Is  an  international  disgrace  and  a 
national  calamity.  The  obstructionist 
tactics  of  a  reactionary  minority  con- 
firms the  charres  of  our  enemies  that 
restraints  can  be  placed  upon  the  de- 
mocracy we  expound  and  nullify  justice 
whenever  the  Negro  is  involved. 

The  President  named  Mr.  Marshall 
last  September  23  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  th.e 
Second  Circnt  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
which  embraces  New  York,  Connecticut, 
and  Vermont  and.  since  last  October 
Actincc  Jud^e  Marshall  has  sat  on  an 
interim  basis  under  a  recess  appointment, 
Hearinsrs  were  delayed  until  May  and 
since  then  six  sessions  to  debate  his 
qualifications  have  taken  place, 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  find  in  Mr.  Marshall 
a  legally  able  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and  one  wlio  is  uniquely  qualified  for 
the  higliest  judicial  appointment.  Per- 
mit tr.c  to  enumerate  some  of  those 
(lUnUtlcHtion.s  Immediately  upon  com- 
pletion of  hlH  rtoadfinie  tiaiiung  m  1933 
Mr  Mrtr'.hall  Wii.i  atlmittt-d  to  the  bar 
tif  l!if  Htrtle  of  MiuNltuul  mut  he  pirte- 
tu'cd  lu  HuUiinnu-  until  ln.iM  In  Ui;ia 
he  \M\.i  nliniMrd  to  tl\t<  11  H  Hiipremo 
('mil  I  rth't  ihi'ifrtfii  I  \^\  ihe  \\  H  rmnii| 
Couiu  uf  Api'  'rti'5  ftii  ihi«  ri  eiiH.I  CnouH, 
h>Mii|\  t'lHMi.i  Y'\\\\\  (Ml. 'nil  n\\\\\  \'\\ 
I'Mii     rthil   ^'lM||l  h  <'|u  nil    nMil   luiin.  MH|  1 

\i  1  hiuii  iM  CiMiii'i 

ti\  Ihn  iniM\i\l|int»  Ml  NtM^hnll  \\i\A 
lirennn^  tMwmnel  fni  \\\^^  huliunmo  Cih 
MirtMoh  nf  iho  Ni^Moiml  A'«An.Mnlinn  lor 
Iho  Atlvt\ueeimMii  cf  t'olmt'-l  p.-oplp  In 
ln.14  niitl  rttlviuioo-i  In  n-iniOftnt  ftpreini 
eounnel  hi  li>;Ul  in  ni.til  ho  won  np- 
pnintotl  Nprclal  fniniii'l  In  n(Ml\r  ehniBr 
nf  Iruftl  vi\%rn  to  ,«rcnro  full  rlU^Phwhlp 
llHhtM  fnf  Nemoct  I''inin  IH.'iO  until  hifl 
nmnlnatlon  by  iho  Pre.sid<-nt  liv.st  fall, 
he  .Korved  also,  n^  tlip  dirrct,or-coun,srl 
(  f  the  NAACP  LcEnl  Defrn.^p  and  Kdurn- 
tlonal  I'und,  Inc  .  In  charge  of  the  pro- 
gram of  legal  aid  and  assi.stance  to 
wortliy     Negroes    being    denied    riglits 


guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

As  chief  legal  officer  of  the  NAACP 
Acting  Judge  Marshall  has  appeared  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Federal  and  State  courts 
for  most  of  the  States  of  the  South.  In 
the  US.  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Marshall 
has  argued  or  prepared  briefs  with  the 
cooperation  of  NAACP  law-yers  in  all 
NAACP  cases  affecting  constitutional 
rights  of  Negroes  from  1938  to  his  recent 
nomination  for  judge  of  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals.  He  has  appeared 
32  times  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
winning  29  and  losing  only  3. 

This  record  represents  an  amazing  and 
meteoric  rise  in  the  legal  profession,  in 
the  respect  of  the  bench  and  the  bar, 
and  in  the  admiration  of  the  American 
people.  History  may  accord  him  a  very 
special  place  for  his  role  in  the  legal 
evolution  of  the  rights  of  man  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it,  therefore,  becomes 
crystal  clear  that  the  issue  before  us  is 
not  Mr.  Marshall's  professional  compe- 
tence, nor  h.is  loyalty  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  nor  his  integrity,  but 
rather  it  becomes  quite  evident  that  he 
is  being  opposed  solely  because,  through 
his  earnest  endeavors  and  tireless  efTorts 
a  myth  has  been  exploded;  because  a 
vicious  practice  born  of  the  slave  system 
and  nurtured  since  the  Reconstruction 
period— a  practice  which  continued  bru- 
talities and  injustices  against  the 
Negro — is  now  being  struck  down. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I,  therefore,  say  in  con- 
cluding these  remarks,  if  we  sit  idly  by 
and  a'.low  this  confirmation  of  Acting 
Judge  Marshall  to  be  further  delayed; 
if  we  permit  this  appointment  to  become 
the  subject  of  further  obstructionistic 
tactics:  if  we  tolerate  the  efforts  of 
hostile  forces  to  place  a  cloud  of  sus- 
picion upon  the  name  and  reputation  of 
t'-!is  outstanding  American,  then  we  all 
become  a  party  to  one  of  the  most  vicious 
conspiracies  ever  engaged  in  by  official- 
dom a-ainst  the  interest  of  this  great 
Nation. 

May  we  exercise  our  positive  influence 
to  complete  this  unfinished  task  and  get 
alonj  with  otlicr  pre.s.sing  buaineaa  of 
slate. 


HACKtllti^rNls  ON    I.AOa 

Ml      AUKNUri      .Ml      ,Mp,  .,i..  ;      j    f^^^ 

uu.nuin>uiD  e>inariii   ii  .>i   u>     uVl^UMAin 

li''in  W  I  ;i'un,'iih  :Mt    I  '.)„u,  utAy  Mlvnd 

hu  ii^iuKiKo  iti  thi    I'niitl  la  U\|  Hicmi 

tuiil  Ini  \\\\\o  rsl  I  itii,-,^,i     iM  >i  I    \\ 

Mil'  i^lM'AKih'  u  cu  nklfoUon 
I't  lh>>  ii'i|n>-  <l  i>l  ili<  ■  ^  .  \ .,  IP,  ,1)  li^tMA 
tllir-  Ml  ' 

I  l\rlr    \'  l\  I   nil  iiMri-'  mn 

Ml     l,AlhM»       M  n        ,>!«,  t\\  AUHUH 

11  \\tt\  I  m  .  I  'r.l  |:M!  ,  t'«>NtiMlAnlt1NAI. 
Iff.  '  Mt   iin    U".      ,       '  -J4   ftttUlTftWd 

t.)  Meeirituv  .  :  ;;  :\U»  liuf<K  111  which  t 
i!n'--iHi  (-01 1  (Mil  .rii',ittni^  icaBi'dlhg  the 
iiHi,!  (»(n(\n  A  :iri-,  on  Ltoi,  On 
Am:us(  10.  I'.ti:.!  .''  .j.isi.anl.  BfloreUry  of 
vStoie  w  Avri.  ;i  Harrimnn  replied  to  my 
lettrr  nt  ,«;(ime  lenRth.  His  reply  was  In- 
MMtcd  In  ti'.c  CoNonrs^iONAL  RrroRD  by 
me  on  Auiust  13  and  can  be  fcund  on 
page  1G274.  This  morning  I  have  an- 
swered ihc  letter  from  Assistant  Secre- 


tary Harriman  and  under  unanimous 
consent  I  am  having  my  answer  printed 
in  the  Congression.^l  Record,  as  follows: 

CONCEESS  OF  THE  UNITED  SlATES, 

House  of  REPf{ESENTATiVE.s, 
Washington  DC  ,  Augunt  23.  1962. 
The  Honorable  W.  Avekell  Harriman, 
Assistant  Secretary  of   State.  Department 
of  State,  Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Harriman:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  August  10  responding  to  cer- 
tain questions  I  had  raised  about  the  Lao 
peace  treaty. 

In  candor,  I  must  state  that  your  letter 
has  heightened  the  fears  which  led  me  to 
write  to  Secretary  Rusk  In  the  first  place.  I 
agree  with  the  perceptive  reporter  Richard 
Starnes  that  the  administration's  Justifica- 
tion of  the  agreement  of  JiUy  23  on  Laos  Is 
"another  fable  •  •  •  added  to  the  danger- 
ous mythology  that  Is  the  foundation  for 
much  of  what  passes  for  American  policy  In 
southeast  Asia."  I  think  that  Mr.  Starnes 
is  right  in  saying,  "To  believe  the  Commu- 
nist world  means  to  keep  the  peace  In  a  neu- 
tral Laos,  one  must  first  believe  Communist 
policy  has  undergone  a  sharp  and  total  re- 
versal since  the  disgraceful  rout  of  the  United 
States-backed  royal  Lao  Army  at  Nam 
Tha  In  May.  This  was  the  final  disaster  for 
the  West  in  Laos,  the  ultimate  proof  of  the 
bankruptcy  of  our  policy,  and  it  was  a  Com- 
munist victory  as  decisive  as  Dien  Bien 
Phu." 

Your  letter  assures  me  that  "the  Commu- 
nists have  agreed  to  respect  the  sovereignty. 
Independence,  unity,  neutrality,  and  terri- 
torial Integrity  of  Laos."  I  find  this  flit  as- 
surance incredible  In  one  who  had  direct 
personal  experience  with  the  Communists  at 
Yalta.  Have  we  not  learned  from  this  ex- 
perience and  many  others  since  World  War 
II  that  promises  of  this  type  made  by  the 
Communists  are  valueless? 

The  declaration  and  protocol  on  neutral- 
ity in  Laos  establishes  a  troika  composed  of 
Communist  Poland,  neutralist  India,  and 
Canada  to  supervise  the  execution  of  the 
agreements.  When  the  Soviet  Union  pro- 
posed the  establishment  of  a  troika  to  han- 
dle the  duties  of  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations.  President  Kennedy  quite 
properly  said:  "To  Install  a  triumvirate  In 
the  United  Nations  administrative  offices 
would  replace  order  with  chaos,  action  with 
paralysis,  and  confidence  with  gross  confu- 
sion." It  seems  to  me  that  the  same  results, 
against  which  the  President  warned,  can  be 
expected  from  the  Installation  of  a  trium- 
virate to  BupervUe  the  execution  of  the 
Geneva   agreements. 

Further,  the  troika  which  la  refiponBlble 
for  iupervUlnB  the  execution  of  the  declnra- 
tUm  Hnd  proioou)  la  the  enioe  nne  which 
fftUetl  In  the  perfarmaupe  of  »  nimilftr  re« 
BpoubUiiutv  \\\i\\  rwiiitiVJt  u>  ihe  tiune«n 
tijjtt till,  III  .1  hn4  jf  thu  Unen-M\''>in»t>r 
\\\\»\'\^  '      iiui  ruiun\it'»iui)  i\,iii  ,: 

rMmn.  n   \\\   I  ,«,i<i   (»»>   vi»ni 

H>nn    ;;.  .<  !..   ;a;vi  t>4'  iki'W  ivMt'vvmvuM  h\ 

Y>tVI  WrII*  \\\^\  \\\*  **II>I^»I>H|  FMlfk  (M^iilylHt 

la  \\\%  wnrn  t«r  ut*  rin»>MtHii>>MM  (Htn^HH 
rnii\»«Uiiiun)  »  »  '  M,,.  I,  1  ,,.  ,»(  y\| 
t'.iunnlMiim  ni'»  ^  i  i-  -  h  ,  vn\»" 
W\i\  M\M9  U  nt  U\i>  I  I  t'loniiy  itniM 

i\\(\i  "«t«iflKlnhii  nf  \\\p  I  niMi-nlitn  t«n  ttUfS* 
Un»\n  r^lntlnu  in  vIolrtMnhii  nf  niMflM  ti,  I, 
4,  ninl  0  nf  UtU  |ti'tiluHil  nr  of  Ut»  «fM»*AN 
rtrvM-cd  to  in  ttrtiol*  B,  eoupiuBions  on  mnjor 
qvicatohn  RPht  to  the  Oo>OhRlrmRh  Ah(i  kII 
recrmimeiidniioni  by  tht  CommUBloh  ihftll 
b«  adopted  vnintiimouoly."  The  Articles  of 
the  protocol  uppciflpd  in  thU  gentenoe  cover 
the  entire  range  of  the  nuilmrity  grnnted  to 
the  InternatlonRl  Control  CommlsBlon— the 
withdrawal  of  foreign  troope  from  Laos,  the 
prohibition  of  the  Introduction  of  more  for- 
eign troops  and  of  arms,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  cease-fire  in  Laos. 
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It  is  true  that  the  Commission  may  by  ma- 
jority vote  undertake  investigations,  but  ar- 
ticle 15  of  the  protocol  clearly  declares,  "The 
conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  resulting  from  investigations 
shall  be  adopted  unanimously." 

Consequently,  I  cannot  accept  your  state- 
ment that  the  general  rule  is  that  the  Com- 
mission win  act  by  majority  vote.  On  the 
contrary,  the  general  rule  Is  that  the  Com- 
mission can  act  only  by  unanimous  vote, 
including  the  vote  of  Communist  Poland. 

In  fact,  the  veto  Is  stitched  Into  every 
part  of  the  fabric  of  the  Incredible  Geneva 
agreements.  It  Is  given  to  Communist  Po- 
land as  a  member  of  the  International  Con- 
trol Commission.  It  Is  gi%'en  to  Prince  Sou- 
phanouvong,  the  Communist  representative 
m  the  troika  which  rules  Laos,  without 
whose  concurrence  the  Control  Commission 
cannot  exercise  any  of  its  functions. 

I  am  hardly  reassured  by  your  statement 
that  a  vote  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Control  Commis- 
sion is  not  final  since  the  14  signatory  na- 
tions can  "consider  measures  to  be  taken  to 
ensure  observance  of  the  agreements,  re- 
gardless of  the  decisions  or  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  Itself."  I  find  It  hard  to 
believe  that  the  Soviet  Union,  Communist 
China,  North  Vietnam,  Poland— and  all  sig- 
natories of  the  agreements — can  be  expected 
to  take  corrective  action  when  a  violation 
of  the  agreements  by  the  Communists  oc- 
curs Indeed,  press  reports  Indicate  that  the 
agreements  have  already  been  violated  by 
the  movement  of  Communist  forces  from 
Laos  Into  South  Vietnam.  Yesterday  noon 
the  deadline  on  agreeing  to  exit  routes  for 
foreign  troops  to  get  out  of  Laos  expired. 
Already  the  treaty  will  be  violated. 

The  negotiations  at  Geneva  were  an  un- 
broken retreat  by  the  United  States  from 
positions  which  our  President,  our  Secretary 
of  State,  and  our  Government  had  taken 
over  the  past  12  months.  President  Ken- 
nedy In  March  1961  said  that  he  would  not 
permit  Communist  aggression  to  succeed  in 
Laos.  Secretary  Rusk  said  that  he  would 
not  sit  down  to  negotiate  in  Geneva  until 
there  was  an  effective  cease-fire  in  Laos. 
Mr.  Rusk  said  the  Lao  control  body  "should 
not  be  paralyzed  by  a  vote.  '  You  your- 
self sought  to  Include  in  the  protocol  a 
provision  requiring  the  Integration  of  the 
three  armies  In  Laos.  This  was  not  Included 
You  sought  to  Include  a  provision  prohibit- 
ing reprisals  against  the  Lao  who  fought 
against  the  Communists  at  the  urging  of  the 
United  States  Thl.s  was  not  Included.  The 
fate  which  tliebe  Lao  allies  of  ours  now  (wee 
can  be  JuUtitil  Hum  the  reports  that  the 
recently  trt-eit  ,^merlcuu  prUoners  give  uf 
iheir  vretttiupia  uy  Cumnmn»«t  pwpture 

The  dl«*ppoUUme«U  whloh  avir  N»tlo«  « * 
perienoed  wx  Oe»\ev«  m  iintterbi«nd«Ule     b».i 
wht>n  re«|H»itM|Ule  «pMkt>i>ii\«>)(  )ur  \>\\f  Nnium 
w\\\\\  fr»>H\  tle»\evH  \\\  tpii  *>    •     '  *'•■    ''• 
f»«l  U  wnlly  H  v»»>^>t»y,  v»t  »*»..,>  ,m  i   ,■>.,* 
)\n«  ihwekv  l*ee»  h»«»Ip  u*i«ti»  f¥v\\\^   >     i  . 
lew  *«MHnH»'tU'e  \\M\  \\\r  »'MH\iiuu\i>ii  .,,,•. 

•t»ni  will  kee^  \\\'^\t  \*\m\\\^'     '   ■  •  '-    

le  k«t  like  \\\^\  Hi  fiv\\\\¥  K  U..M.IUII.UI'       ('  . 
Mme  nt  Munlt'h  UiMt  \\  fth«t\thl  eei't   >     • 

Khini 
)t<«  toHi«li  \\\  «l\e  iPno'H 

^I'Dnp  MinmiPi'  t'hi\Htherlnin  nelH  nt  Hh  >  • 
*t  lh»<  \\\\\P  nf  Mnttleh  •  *  •  here  'itn-  -> 
Www  VM»i»  rit\(m  hp  iriKMl  MM  v^hi'h  I"  i> -i 
HIveh  hu  wttrd  "  the  WrtKhingtoit  i'u»'.  ui 
July  Kfl,  luciii,  repiti-leU  W  Averell  He^rimnn, 
f'»riner  Ambneiwdtii'  in  Mnmniw,  unv  tie  tiwM" 
KnviPi  Premier  NIkitn  P  Klu-vi»hi  i,rs  i  »«i-(|i 
hie  wurd  In  rnrfyiiig  out  ihr  <"'  ■  >  t:".- 
nient  gunrantpplng  tlip  iiiii>  j-n  ii m  r 
Lftoe," 

Every  effort  Is  made  by  me  to  support  our 
foreign  policy  on  a  blpartlean  bMle.  To 
ask  me  or  the  members  of  my  party  to  sup- 
port your  actions  regarding  Laos  which  were 
directly  opposite  to  the  pronouncement*  of 


\'\\\\\*  Hnvirn  \\\*  Khlne  nt  hII  wliH«e  inrii\'«>>^ 


ovir  President   and  our  Secretary  of  State  Is 
most  difficult  to  undersiiind. 

With    best    wishes    and    kindest    personal 
regards.  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Melvin  R.  Laird, 
Member  of  Congress. 


CONGRESSIONAL  INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  ARENTDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Curtis)  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraiK'ous  matt-er. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  inserting  into  the  Record 
two  editorials  from  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  and  one  from  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  commenting  upon  the 
investigation  being  conducted  by  a  sub- 
committee of  the  other  body  into  the 
Federal  mineral  stockpiling  program. 

The  issues  raised  by  the  three  edi- 
torials with  some  conflict  of  viewpoint 
are  of  serious  concern  to  the  entire  Con- 
gress and  to  the  citizens  of  our  country. 
Regrettably  under  the  rule  of  comity  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  of  the  Congress,  a 
rule  which  for  other  important  values  is 
sound.  I  cannot  comment  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  to  the  extent  deserved 
on  the  actions  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  members  of  this  subcommittee. 

I  can  commend  the  editors  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  however,  for  the 
objective  manner  in  which  they  have 
presented  the  issues  involved  to  their 
readers.  All  too  often  the  public  com- 
mentators on  the  Washington.  D.C., 
scene  further  becloud  the  issues  by  per- 
sonifying them  into  pood  guys  and  bad 
guys,  instead  of  clarifying  them. 

The  kind  of  objective  commenlmtr.  and 
questioning,  contained  m  the  two  Post- 
Dispatch  editorials  is  exemplary  and  will 
do  much  to  further  the  cause  of  public 
undei-standing  from  whence  comes  intel- 
ligent public  discu.^sion  and  debat<^.  It 
is  out  of  thl.s  kind  of  imbhc  exchanRe  of 
views  that  we  are  most  hkd.N  lo  cumf  up 
wiil^.  iiUclli.LM'nt  an.swerh  to  the  public 
imliis  we  hl^ould  be  hiUowiUH  in  rtspecl 
In  iin,in.  luiii  i-  m  -,  III  the  tla.V. 

Mi.  l\i.--i  lu-|.nUh  i'lliUiUftlH  would 
l,n\i  lii  I  II  lin|ini\nl  Imil  t hf\  InUidi  il  mil 
II. I  ililtiMiui  ill  Ihr  uliihlcin  tuiiliulUi 
11.  It  I'l  n|iM-,  ,1  Ml  I  1  I  I  lU  S  uf  III  n'\H  V 
.  I  ;  \  I    '  1  I  I  1 1'    I  1 1  m  '  I   I  I    n  I    III-    !>  I  I  M  !  i  I  \     I  u  1 1 1 1  11  i  (  '• 

It'    I  I  i  M  \  1  H    I  I  It  H I    "1  h  1  \  1 1  I  H I    1 1  >  \  I  1 1  H \  I  1  \  I  •- 
I  |i.»l     i--      IM    IU\(  '  IIIU  nl  n    W  till  h     W  iMllil    In 

,».     liM!,      mfllH'Hl  1  x\  l>\     |l'.      ill  1  '    li"    ^     1-1 

wmilil    111'    iripllnil  In    IIU«Ur    H "    t»    |M|t>in 

nllU  U\l    H'l    itiviillil.  ninl    nlhti     |inlt|Hlnl 

nllht  Imlili  I  •        'tin  fii  el  rim  \    nl      In  (\'. 

\|i\    rOi'i-iit    (inholrl  hi-    |li\t  siMU'Ml »   ihlu 

I  It  hi  I  ( 1  '\  1  I  \\\)\i  \\\  lioiul'>  nt  hnliK  II- 
ijiiidil  (I '.  Ihi'.i  kitiU  nf  ll>\r-:lini'lil,<!  mi 
l)V  nn  tU' ;Ui^  nr\itinl  h"  Iim  (\-^  }'■:-■  nf 
finnl  d\i!  I  ■.  i\!  I'  roufri  nnl  '11. i  In  - 1 
tlu\t  n  .'^i  t'ntfvi  V  of  Tirnsuiy  rnn  dn  !>> 
to    linvc     |i;<.     ;iive<1mrtit.«;      thut     is      to 

noltlu'i  bi;y  nnr  f^dl  durltiR  his  tniuir  of 
ofTlce,  or  turn  them  over  to  an  inde- 
pendent trustee  to  Invest  and  reinvest 

I  believe  the  St  Louis  Giobe-Democ!  at 
editorial  in  its  disr\is.s;on  loses  sight  of 


the  fact  that  much  tesnmony  has  been 
adduced  by  the  subcommittee  which 
tended  to  degrade  the  former  Secretary 
of  Treasury,  which  had  been  made  pub- 
lic. In  1957  I  was  pleased  to  see.  and  was 
of  some  assistance  in  bringing  about  the 
reform  in  the  House  rules  relating  to 
testimony  adduced  before  a  House  com- 
mittee which  tended  to  degrade  a  person. 
The  new  House  rules  provide  that  such 
testimony  must  be  taken  in  executive 
session  and  can  only  be  made  public  upon 
the  vote  of  the  committee  and  even  then 
the  person  involved  has  certain  rights  of 
presenting  his  side  of  the  story  before 
anythmg  is  made  public. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
earlier  this  year — see  my  insert  in  the 
daily  Congressional  Record.  August  8, 
pages  A6059-A6061 — commented  upon 
the  actions  of  the  FCC  in  the  Kroker 
Baking  case  in  pursuing  an  investigation 
in  Indianapolis,  in  public.  The  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union  pointed  out 
that  the  FCC,  and  this  principle  applies 
to  congressional  committees,  was  in  ef- 
fect utilizing  the  powers  of  a  grand  jury 
without  any  of  the  civil  rights  safe- 
guards that  have  grov^Ti  up  over  the  cen- 
turies to  temper  the  great  powers  of 
grand  jury  investigation  with  the  rights 
of  individuals  against  unfair  public 
degradation. 

Unfortunately,  the  congressional 
powers  to  investigate  in  our  most  recent 
years  have  been  brought  to  the  public 
conscience  almost  exclusively  as  they 
were  being  exercised  in  investigating  al- 
leged un-American  activities.  Those 
who  were  most  active  in  attacking  the 
congressional  powers  to  investigate 
sought  to  confine  the  public's  attention 
to  the  issue  of  Communist  infiltration. 
The  criticism  of  these  people  apart  from 
much  unfairness  was  gravely  unbalanced 
because  of  this  concentration.  Congres- 
sional investigations  of  alleged  national 
crime,  alleged  national  labor  racketeer- 
ing, alleged  national  improper  pricing 
of  drugs  and  in  other  fields  were  in  vio- 
lation of  the  same  principles  allegedly 
violated  by  the  committees  investigat- 
ing Communist  infiltration.  The  or- 
ganiaed  eroiii'  of  critic*  of  the  HUAC 
failed  eomplf it^o  vu  it- Ute  their  criUci*m 
in  thi«  context. 

The  emotionalism  flowed  In  tv^^X 
wftvei"  in  t\vii  iipiKi.-iiiui  (intHiiuitji.  Th> 
emnti(m»lii»ni  >  '  'i  -^i  ^vi  ..  wereeono^n* 

U'ftlinU    \UMih    i!  >     t.ii      if    individWRli 

WA*  ii\  w»me  I'ftiuiu  t.i|i,vo^ivi  uv  i)\0 
Irnilhu  \M*<'i'  ill  1 1  III  1. 1 1  -  I'l  >  i-Muun  .<.iii 

lHtlUl'«tli-i  Ml      1  H»  ('*'»(•»     II. 1.1     I'l   1 

••itH      I'l'tl'  I        U|i-       tl    I    \  1   (I      \\l-:      IHll'MlMllUlU 

',,,,t^i   [i,v   uuuinHiftl  "vitvuuhi  uf 
ii  «  I'lhPl'i 

Ml.     vv»;n    t,rrH    tn   hnt^fllr    the    lm» 

p,   .1     t    .,1,  !       ,,    !      :■      1  WC      ,         I    MOV    I     I       !■(      t>U|\W'    *'>    '-U\)\n| 

lMvr#tiimtltM\  wHh  i-ii'i'ii  iiiun'  !  1  Ihr 
ffiunliv   iinpiiitnii    t\iiii   liHSii    1 .1  liu  nf 

Ihr  itiilu  iihio'i  .'ii?i-ii  \\[\\{  \ivv\\  nil  but 
swnnipri!  m  M,i  i  itlnilrncr  wllrh  li««« 
1  n>-iipd  in  ll;i  w»kr  of  thr  mcctlhH  of 
t!iM'  two  hupr  cnnnicllnH  wbvcb  of 
emotion 

When  wc  top  all  of  lii;'  (iifTiniiiv  with 
the    e!Tort«  of   those   wlio   arr    t;>;i  ;     ' 
nnln  partisan  poiau;.'.  ad\Hntiii;r  out  of 
iliis  or  that  InvpRtiration   ;!   becomes  a 
thing  of  wonder  that  nnv  oh'cctlvlty  at 
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all  remains  In  present  day  congressional 
investigation.     Yet  it  does. 

Furthermore,  the  need  for  congres- 
sional investigations  if  representative 
government  in  a  constitutional  system  of 
balanced  powers  is  to  function  with  any 
degree  of  efficiency,  is  so  great  that  we 
c.mnot  abandon  the  process  because  of 
the  seemingly  overwhelmmg  difficulties. 
Instead  we  must  redouble  our  efforts  to 
establish  the  kind  of  procedures  which 
will  protect  it  from  the  attacks  of  emo- 
tionalism and  permit  it  to  fulfill  its  func- 
tions. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  that  the  two 
basic  investigation  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  the  Government  Op- 
erations Comm,ittecs,  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  political  party  not  in  control 
of  the  executive  department,  regardless 
of  which  party  controls  the  House  or  the 
Senate.  Interestingly  enough,  the  peo- 
ple have  provided  for  this  kind  of  bal- 
ance 8  out  of  the  last  16  post-World  War 
II  years  by  electing  Congresses  controlled 
by  the  party  not  in  the  control  of  the 
e.xecutive,  tl-.e  80th.  84th.  85th,  and  86th 
Congresses.  There  is  great  likelihood 
that  half  of  the  88th  Congress  to  be 
elected  this  coming  November  will  carry 
out  this  principle. 

For  legislative  reasons  it  may  not  be 
cood  for  the  political  control  to  be  split 
m  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
but  for  invcstigr-tcry  reasons  it  might 
\ery  well  be  the  best  thing  that  can  hap- 
pen. 

The  editorials  follow: 

[From   the  St    Ln\iis  Post-Dispatch, 

Aug    17,   19621 

The  H'mphrey  C  \se 

After  fu!;  allowance  h;LS  been  m.-ide  fjr 
partisanship  and  a  certain  :lpii;:ee  of  unfair 
Innuendo  in  the  Senate  s'Tckpillng  inves- 
tigation, one  conies  down  to  the  core  ques- 
tion; WoB  it  right  for  Secretary  of  the 
Trea.sMry  Oeorge  M,  Humphrey  in  the  Elsen- 
hower ,-\dmln!strat!on  to  retain  his  d-inilnant 
Bt">rk  ownership  In  a  company  doing  busl- 
ne.M  with  'he  CiMvornmenf 

Wo  do  not  think  U  wm  right 

Wo  think  Mr  Humphrey  sh  nild  have  d!s- 
poaeU  of  hia  Hanna  ftock  exactly  un  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Chariea  E  Wi:.s  in  di.p.  sed 
of  hla  Oener.i!  M  )t  ira  .'i'ock.  and  .Socri  t.iry 
McNamiri  r  v,,s  r^rd  ^'  x-k  I*  :m  .slicvklng 
•hat  'he  M(>;;f->  :n  lo,'):)  iippllrd  nr.r  rule  to 
M^'  Wi't  •'  ,i':d  ,.  ".cr  'u  Mr  Humphrey. 
I".  !n  rq';,i;:v  «■)  th,i'  Mr  Humplirry  ilid  not 
fi'p  t;.  ■!'.,  :;is.l  !«':li  dim  imt  nee  today,  tlinl 
dc«;iito  ».iii;i'  n',::r;  ;L  ..li  d I ;'o;>?niT«  hu  caao 
.ii'.d    Mr     Ui,.-,  :;,  ■,    lAcni   i-nxim;!  i,i;;y    idpuih'al. 

Mr  W;  It  :!i  hid  :  <  v,;  !'.:i  (Ipnor.il  M  iiorii 
■to- k  bo  nil  I'  ni  Mr'i-rri  irv  (if  nefcMir  he 
WOVlld  he  n'ipr  !v|'i,j  d-vrrnmeii'  r  iiitrncm 
With  Ooneral  M  I'nrx  rruo  Mr  Huinphrpy 
ad  Mecrr'.arv  or  thr  Trr  risiry  w  .n  ivu  ,t  («!in- 
tracliiin  (inici  r  Dm'  ho  w.ii  a  motnhor  of 
the  Doio-ifio  M  •').., .-a! ,  111  11  urd  v^h./h  l.iul 
down  tho  h:  i.kI  ?!■  Mk:-;;:!,-  p  :,i-ii'»  that 
controlled  H.vnna  a  ;.;  kr,  ■;  r.-a- i,  ii;.i|,  diid 
hit  porvatlve  influov, -o  r\'o;.doi  ti-.-ugii- 
out  the  udmlnlstrn'!   !i 

H'>w  covild  ho  >i\t.  thriMi'li  'lie  viproar  over 
Mr  Wlleon'8  stick  wli:.  i-.it  r\er  svi.frjertlng 
that  pcrhips  he  mglu  t  i  foi;  iw  Mr  Wilson's 
examp.e'  Why  did  n-t  '.ho  b\sic  identity  of 
the  caMe  (k-.  ur  t.i  .mybody  In  tlio  Eisen- 
hower ndm;;-.;.sir.iti()n,  or  to  anybody  In  the 
1983  Seiiato  p.irtlcu'.arly  Scnat  ir  BYRt).  who 
led  the  flght  on  Mr  Wlh'^on  but  placidly 
acqvilesced  In  Mr  Humphrey's  pro.'itmg  from 
trans, \rtlon8  with  an  admlnistraihMi  iie  c.ime 
close  to  controlling.' 

It  Is  of  no  significance  that  Mr  Hum- 
phreys Hanna  investment,  worth  $7,7JH,0O0 


In  1953,  had  appreciated  in  v.Jue  by  $5,- 
756.000.  or  75  percent,  by  1961.  Almost  all 
stocks  were  appreciating  In  that  period.  In 
fact,  if  Mr  Humphrey  in  1953  had  Invested 
$7,738,000  in  the  Industrial  stocks  comprised 
in  the  Dow  Jones  average,  his  gain  over  the 
same  period  would  have  been  125  percent,  or 
$9,672,500 

The  Symington  committee  was  far  oCt 
base  in  trying  to  make  a  scandal  on  this 
point.  Nor  has  it  proved  that  the  nickel 
deal  turned  out  to  be  a  bad  one  for  the  Gov- 
ernniert  It  is  difficult  for  the  layman  to 
thread  the  maze  of  corporate  accounting 
closely  enough  to  decide  that  Hanna's  profits 
were  in  fact  excessive,  as  the  committee  tried 
to  show,  ."f  they  were,  the  major  responsi- 
bility lies  with  the  Truman  administration 
which  negotiated  the  deal  well  before  Mr. 
Humphrey  became  a  Cabinet  oflBcer. 

But  the  e.=seniial  point  Is  not  whether  Mr. 
Hum;ihrey  made  much  or  little  out  of  nickel. 
The  essential  point  Is  that  a  powerful  Cabi- 
net officer  ought  not  to  retain  holdings  In  a 
company  dealing  with  the  Government  he  so 
l.TTgply  influences.  Admittedly  this  prin- 
ciple makes  difficulties  for  wealthy  business- 
men who  enter  Government  service;  perhaps 
some  regular  procedure  needs  to  be  worked 
out  whereby  such  men  can  serve  without 
undergoing  undue  financial  sacrifice.  But 
the  principle  Is  sound  and  ought  to  be  maln- 
tidnfd,  In  all  administrations  and  even- 
handcdlv  for  all  officials. 


[From  the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch,  Aug.  19, 
1962] 

Two  Questions  on  Hanna 

Tl;c  political  content  of  the  Senate  stock- 
piling investigation  went  up  several  degrees 
when  Senator  Symington  petulantly  ad- 
journed the  hearings  without  permitting  for- 
mer Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Humphrey  to 
complete  lils  testimony. 

Senator  Symington's  excuse  was  that  Mr. 
Humphrey  in  press  statements  outside  the 
hearings,  had  "Impugned  the  motives"  of  the 
Investigation,  Mr.  Humphrey  did.  He 
charged  It  had  a  political  motive.  But  Mr. 
Humplirey  has  a  right  to  this  opinion,  and 
he  has  a  right  to  testify  fully  in  his  own  de- 
fense, By  cutting  him  short.  Senator  Sym- 
ington raised  doubts  about  the  fairness  of 
the  Inquiry 

In.a.'-much  as  Mr  Humphrey  had  ques- 
•  1"!  in.'ormatlon  already  disclosed,  the 
r  I'T  i'.  r  idd.  tli«  ftdjovirnment  was  for  the 
iv;:p  „  1.'  seeking  all  the  facts.  But  why 
l.ul  -'.'  all  'he  facte  been  previously  deter- 
niijicd  by  si.iiT  invettigaWon,  and  why  object 
'  I  loiiKK"  Mr  Humphrey  question  or  preaent 
,;),\  f ',(  ;,■,  he  wished  to? 

T!'!"'  •'■•<•  '.'-'••  "uUn  question*  nbout  the 
Hi'iiM  !  kri  (M!, tract  which  cnll  for  clear 
nnswfi'.  oi).'  \n  wiir'iur  Mr.  Humphrey  wna 
rli'tit  It;  ro'iviiiiiu!  n  dinihmnt  stock  Intereat 
i  I  I'  It  uui.t  ('mii.|i.i::v  whilo  ho  wai  a  pow< 
<  1  !ul  (Mbiiir'  n(Tii  .•!  Hi  '  i,t>  CHiMTiunent  which 
w,,«  It. 11, in -1  (■•u''>ii;.T  w ,.  think  he  woa 
iltarly  wims.k  i|o  nhwiid  have  dlspoatd  of 
!ih  H,uui!\  h'r,dii<|.'H  jtiMi  a*  Hccretftry  of  Do* 
I'Miro  Wilt,  r,  (i>[,  ,„d  of  hit  Oentral  Motora 
'.t'H'U  iiiid  :;i'i-ift  iry  McNamara  of  hla  Ford 
stork. 

The  <.»h'-r  question  la  whether  Hanna 
irviiifd  rxiibitixnt  proiUs  from  seUIng  nickel 
!o  the  DiviM  umotit  ar.d  from  acquiring  a 
suu:'rr  ,it  livss  th.m  rout  Richmond  C.  Co- 
buri',,  r.,tiMr,i"oo  "  'iiiM.:;  made  the  strong- 
est d.-^e  r  r  cx.-cs.'^:'.  0  oarnlngt  when  he 
broviKht  out  th.iit  Hanti.Ts  nickel  division 
earned  rii-vis  profits  (if  :>1  jjorcent  on  salea 
to  the  Ouvorument  while  Its  other  dlvlsloiu, 
.selling  to  private  cuitj  niirs,  earned  10  and 
13  percent  in  .s.dcs 

C'jrpora'c  ucc -.u:'. '  :i  it  however.  Is  a  sta- 
t's'icii  jii!u;ie  uh.ori-  'i.n  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  depends  heavdly  \\p<^n  what  flgTiret  are 
Nolocted  for  attention.  The  same  commit- 
tee witnesses  who  cliarged  excessive  proAte 
also    ^'avo    tlio    ImprcfiHlon    that    Mr,    Hum- 


phrey's personal  gain  from  the  rise  in  value 
of  his  Hanna  stock  was  excessive — whereas 
In  fact  Hanna  stock  values  in  the  fifties  went 
up  much  less  than  most  stock  values. 

What  Is  needed  for  a  Judgment  on  the 
nickel  deal  Is  a  comparative  showing  that 
will  Indicate  whether  Hanna  obtained  un- 
usually favorable  terms  not  available  to 
other  Government  contractors. 

We  are  all  In  favor  of  Senator  Symington  s 
stern  resolve  to  seek  "all  the  facts,"  Includ- 
ing who  It  was  In  the  Truman  admlnktra- 
tlon  who  pressed  the  Hanna  contract  to  com- 
pletion, and  who  it  was  who  laid  down  the 
stockpiling  policies  out  of  which  the  con- 
tract grew.  But  the  progress  of  the  Inquiry 
so  far  reinforces  the  Judgment  that  while 
congressional  investigations  generate  a  great 
deal  of  heat  and  sometimes  result  In  convic- 
tions without  a  trial,  they  are  not  the  best 
Instrument  for  bringing  out  the  truth.  Sen- 
ator Symington  would  have  won  more  con- 
fidence In  this  particular  Inquiry  If  he  had 
marshaled  "all  the  facts"  to  which  his  staff 
has  access  to  begin  with,  instead  of  breaking 
off  Mr.  Humphrey's  testimony  to  seek  them. 


[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Dcmccrat,  Aug. 

18-19,  1962) 
Mr.    Hxjmphhey    and   thk    Right    To    Know 

The  right  of  the  Senate,  or  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  Inquire  Into  the  affairs 
of  Government  and  Into  matters  pertaining 
to  the  Nation  has  never  been  seriously  ques- 
tioned. 

George  M.  Humphrey,  former  Secretary  of 
the  Treasxiry  and  one  of  the  ablest  men  ever 
to  serve  in  the  Government,  came  pretty 
close  to  questioning  that  right  In  his  cavalier 
treatment  of  Senator  Symington's  Stockpile 
Subcommittee. 

On  Thursday  and  again  Friday.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey acted,  as  one  newspaper  reporter  put 
It,  "as  If  he  were  lecturing  the  Senate  on 
the  art  of  thinking  big." 

Time  and  again,  the  former  Secretary  par- 
ried questions  as  to  the  profits  of  his  various 
companies,  the  propriety  of  a  company  In 
which  a  Cabinet  member  Is  a  large  stock- 
holder having  a  substantial  contract  with  the 
Government,  and  questions  as  to  whether 
the  Nation  was  oversupplled  with  nickel,  as 
all  being  quite  Irrelcv.int  and  beneath  his 
dignity  to  respond. 

This,  of  course.  Just  plain  Isn't  rltfh? 

When  he  stated  that  he  datod  .sci.iior 
Symington  to  adjourn  tlio  iicirini.;  ho  was 
completely  out  o(  ordi .-  riw  ,'-^rii.,'or  re- 
plied In  the  only  mnnnor  in  v.h..  h  he  ciuld, 
by  adjourning  It. 

Thla  unfortunate  perform  >  i,v  'o 
Elsenhower  Cabinet  ofljcer  still  imvo.-,  n^ny 
of  the  queatlona  unall^wolod  nicn-  kthis 
little  doubt,  however  ■  >.!  r  mio  ii./o  di 
charge  and  countrt>  !iat>tr  that  tbo  ii.oiiik 
Co.,  of  which  Mr,  HumjiiMv  u  .-i  i.cf  rxi-<  ■.■ 
tlve  ofllcor,  profiled  hiuuitu  m;<'  v  ,11  m.ho  .  r 
It*  operntions  with  the  ci  wdm,  nr 

Mr.  Hvimphrey  pointed  nii  •!,,!  bo  d.d  not 
do  ni  well  on  aom*  Inveatrntntf  1.1  1;  bo  1  d 
Invested  slmltnr  suma  of  money  in  itiixk* 
earning  tl^e  nntlonnl  rat*  of  rtturn. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Hanna  Cn  pro'.ttd 
considerably  by  purchnalng  i  imoi!  i?  plant 
constructed  largely  througii  t.  on  ;nont 
fundi  for  11,733.000.  even  tlio  «:.  i.  0  (,..v- 
crnment  had  aomo  #23  million  invested  In 
the  facility. 

Though  It  doean't  make  It  right,  this  la 
not  greatly  different  from  counties*  other 
similar  tran*actlon*. 

Senator  Symington,  as  (halrnum  if  fiev- 
eral  eubcommltteea,  has  i.cvor  been  a  hrad- 
llne  seeker  and  ha*  •ouKbt  •.>  <.\,i  a  nin.scio!-.- 
tlous  Job  of  gaining  nc  (.s.s.irv  ir.ri)ni.,i!ir.n 
for  the  Senate  and  for  i:,f  c.   ■,  or!,i!.or:t 

We  think  he  has  pursued  limt  policy  l;i 
the  current  testimony.  1.  r  do  we  think  that 
the  etockpUe  hearlnR.i  are  m  miv  w.iv  an 
off-aet  to  the  Blllle  .s,,;  K.'.-o.s  i;..i-,!,r  ..niii.g 
acandal*. 
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It  is  regrettable  that  Mr.  Humphrey  as- 
siimed,  incorrectly,  the  role  of  martyr  and 
Insisted  on  giving  partial,  or  Incomplete, 
answers,  thus  frustrating,  at  least  for  the 
time  being,  the  Senate's  unquestioned  right 
to  know. 


DEFENSIVE  ARMS  FOR  ISRAEL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  H.alpern]  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
■ftith  a  sad  heart  that  I  have  heard  the 
words  of  the  President,  expres.sed  to  his 
press  conference  last  Wednesday,  indi- 
cating an  attitude  contrary  to  the  intent 
cf  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Authorization  Act,  that  voiced  the 
sense  of  Congress  on  an  important  prin- 
ciple. This  attitude  emerged  even  be- 
fore we  have  received  the  foreign  assist- 
ance appropriations  bill  and  in  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  the  amendment  was 
unanimously  approved  by  this  body  and 
incorporated  into  the  act  signed  by  the 
President  himself. 

The  amendment  to  which  I  refer  is 
found  in  section  101  of  the  act.  It  is 
one  I  had  the  privilege  of  offering  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  and  it  was  identi- 
cal with  Senator  Keattngs  amendment 
accepted  in  the  Senate.  It  expresses  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  funds  great  attention 
and  consideration  should  be  given  to 
those  countries  which  share  the  view  of 
the  United  States  on  the  world  crisis  and 
which  do  not,  as  a  result  of  U.S.  assist- 
ance, divert  their  own  economic  re- 
sources to  military  or  propaganda  ef- 
forts, supported  by  the  Soviet  Union  or 
Communist  China,  and  directed  against 
the  United  States  or  against  other  coun- 
tries receiving  aid  under  this  act. 

A  news  reporter  asked  the  Pre.'^ident  at 
his  press  conference  last  week  If  he 
thought  a  country  receiving  aid  from  us 
had  a  moral  right  to  engage  In  business 
deals  for  military  purposes  with  the 
Communist  bloc  countrlos.  The  Presi- 
dent replied  that  he  did  not  think  It  was 
a  moral  Issue  and  went  on  to  justify 
American  assistance  to  nutlonH  that  use 
their  own  rrsource.s  to  buy  Soviet  muni- 
tions. 

Mr.  Spenker.  the  amrndment  offered 
a  clem  r     i'    •  ■  cxijres.vlng  the  scn.ie  of 
the  Cui.t,;  t ...  ui.  Llie  mnllcr  nt«t«'d     Now 
the  question  corat's  up  whrthci  iir  wi  i. 
Hou8r  is  !()  implrmrnt  this  will  r.:  1.',. 
Amriiiiin    ; cnpit'   n«   unanlmou^l.^    IX 


]y 


Ml  1  rrpiTsrntattves  In  this 


CoiinitxH  Or  i.s  the  Rdmlnl.ttrntlon  to 
turn  It.M  bnck  on  this  Important  princi- 
ple? 

I  cannot  understand  why  we  should 
Increase  assistance  and  loans,  for  in- 
stance, to  Epypt,  It  Is  no  secret  that 
Egypt  Is  using  Its  own  rr.snuices  to  pay 
Soviet  military  technlciiin,><  .md  Instruc- 
tors and  to  purchn  o  ^  ;  oombi  ;  -  '•'' 
nwhters,  tanks,  and  tvni  .^  .!>ir.,i;  i;.. - 
Egyptian  military  training  prui:!ain,v  ,im 
now  inextricably  li:-.ked  to  r;anp-,  .ii.ci 
bases  behind  the  lu,y.  C\,:!.i.:-. 

Instead  of  promoting  human  wilfarc 
and  peaceful  devcloiimont,  the  Eiiypuan 
regime  Is  building  up  a:-,  nr.senal  of  Soviet 
weapons  in  the  Niai  La.t  I  do  not  see 
why  tb«  Amencuu  Uxpuycr  should  fi- 


nance, however  indirectly,  such  expan- 
sion of  the  Soviet  military  supply  net- 
work Have  we  forgotten  Nasser  of  Ep^ypt 
is  a  friend,  supporter,  and  admirer  of 
Cuba's  Castro  who  is  acquiring  similar 
Soviet  equipment?  Indeed,  press  reports 
describe  how  Egyptian  and  Cuban 
soldiers  are  both  being  trained  in  mili- 
tary and  air  ba.-^es  in  Soviet  bloc  coun- 
tries and  even  in  Russia  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  of  Israel  is  a 
democratic  nation  far  more  closely 
identified  with  America  than  Elgypt. 
Witness  the  pro-Soviet  votes  of  Egypt  at 
the  United  Nations  and  the  pro-Amer- 
ican votes  of  Israel.  Yet,  not  only  are  we 
assisting  Egypt  to  build  up  a  So-viet- 
equipped  and  Soviet-trained  ageressive 
military  force  but  we  have  denied  Israel 
the  right  to  purchase  balancing  arms 
from  us  for  her  own  self-defense  because 
Nasser  might  be  annoyed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Israel  is  the  only  anti- 
Communist  nation  on  earth  that  is 
threatened  by  Soviet-equipped  forces 
and  which  has  turned  to  us  pleading  for 
the  right  to  purchase  balancing  arms  to 
use  against  Mig's  and  Soviet  jet  bombers 
and  gotten  no  favorable  response. 

I  recently  have  asked  the  President  to 
prepare  an  explanation  on  the  whole 
perplexing  question  of  why  we  ignore 
Israel's  military  needs  while  subsidizing 
Egypt's  buildup  of  late-model  Soviet  jets, 
tanks,  submarines,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  my  communication  to  the 
President  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

ArcrsT  21,  1962. 
The  Honorable  John  F    Kennedy. 
The  White  House. 
Washinaton.  DC 

Dear  Mr  President:  I  am  seeking,  through 
this  communication  which  I  respectfully 
address  to  you.  clarification  of  the  current 
thinking  of  the  executive  department  on  an 
Issue  In  which  you  In  the  past  have  Indi- 
cated  personal  Interest  and  concern. 

A."*  you  will  recall,  you  wrote  the  Honorable 
Herbert  H.  Lehman  on  November  2,  19fl0. 
•tating  that  If  an  armn  race  cannot  be 
avoided  Involving  the  Arab  Stuteft  and  IsrMl. 
"then  at  the  very  least,  we  ihould  not  con- 
done any  Imbalance  between  the  powera. 
Tor  Imbalance  «l»o  leKdi  to  wnr" 

Mr.  PfMldent,  tlnoe  you  wrnt*  thote  wnrda 
A  dAngcroun  ImbaUnR*  hAR  developed.  The 
moRt  Rophlntlrated  wenponn  of  the  Soviet 
smtnAU,  In  RlgntfiORMt  quAntltlen,  hnve  been 
provldtd  bj  the  Bovltt  Union  to  Egypt 'k 
NRSRcr,  Mr.  Niwmor  Hrr  op«tily  threntcnetl 
to  "AlRorlAnlM"  the  Pnlentlnt  laaue,  mnde 
h-lllooRp  dUplnyR  of  mllltRry  rocketry,  nnd 

\ggrd  that  Inrnel  hn*  nothing  to  mntch 
hm  new  Mig  31  J«'t  flghterR  nnd  TU  18  So- 
viet Jft  bonibern. 

At  treinrndouii  rxprnne  iHrRel  htvR  been 
forced  \n  iirek  whntever  RrtUR  it  can  obtain 
from  France,  In  nn  attempt  to  miilntnin  n 
■emblnnce  of  balance.  But  (k>vltt  wenponi 
of  ultmmodern  dealgn,  nt  bargain  rntea,  nre 
cynlcnlly  poured  Into  Egypt  by  the  Soviet 
morchanta  of  death.  Zarncra  French  auurcea 
nre  InRdequnte  brenii^e  Rvmaln  la  giving 
Egvpt  Ita  r*rj  Inteet  equipment 

The  only  response  of  the  t'nltrrt  Stated  has 
apparently  been  to  provide  Amorlcnn  nrm« 
to  the  Arab  States  other  tlian  thoae  aupplled 
by  RviNila.  Israel  has  bvTn  p\it  at  n  grave 
disadvantage. 

The  Soviet  bloc  hni  clearly  put  Its  araenala 
to  work  on  tiie  side  of  Naaaer.  Indeed,  the 
entire  Egyptian  mllltnry  eatabllRiiment  ap- 
penra  geered  to  the  Soviet  Red  nrmy,  Red 
ilici  and  Hert  rt  r  lime  for  training,  equip* 
11. ri.;,  spaie  ^xu  ih,   tiud  ao  forth.     The  Im- 


balance between  Israel  and  the  Arabs  has 
readied  a  dangerous  point  where  Nasser  is 
tempted  to  consider  reckless  adventures. 

We  are  seemingly  ignoring  our  commit- 
ments, stated  by  yourself  and  in  the  plat- 
forms of  both  parvies. 

The  Egyptians  are  diverting  their  eco- 
nomic credits  and  resources  not  to  raise  living 
standards  but  to  raise  rockets  of  destruction 
and  to  finance  the  flow  of  Soviet  weapons. 
As  you  know.  Mr.  President.  Uie  Congress 
recently  expressed  itself  through  adoption  of 
the  so-caUed  Keating-Halpern  amendment 
to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  this  session.  This 
amendment  established  a  principle  that  we 
should  concentrate  on  aiding  those  nations 
that  do  not  divert  their  own  assets  to  the 
Soviet  arms  supply  system. 

We  are  gravely  concerned  by  Castro's  new 
Soviet  military  Jets  and  equipment.  How 
can  we  justify  to  the  taxpayer  the  loans  and 
grants  to  Castro's  good  friend.  Nasser,  that 
enable  Egypt  to  divert  resouxces  to  get  his 
country  more  deeply  Involved  with  the  Soviet 
military  supply  system? 

It  comes  to  my  attention,  Mr.  President, 
that  Israel  Is  the  only  antl-Communlst  na- 
tion on  earth,  threatened  by  Soviet-equipped 
forces,  which  has  turned  to  us  pleading  for 
the  right  to  purchase  balancing  arms  and 
gotten  no  favorable  response.  i 

1  would  like  to  respectfully  inquire,  l>ir 
President,  as  to  the  current  view  of  the 
executive  department  on  the  whole  perplex- 
ing question  of  why  we  Ignore  Israel's  mili- 
tary needs  while  Indirectly  But>sidizing 
Egypt's  purchase  of  late-model  Soviet  Jets, 
tanks,  submarines,  and  so  forth. 

I  understand  that  we  have  become  neutral 
to  a  friend,  Israel,  but  friendly  to  a  "neu- 
tral" Egypt.  Israel  has  been  denied  the  right 
to  buy  any  American  arms  of  real  military 
importance  and  cannot  even  get  authoriza- 
tion, apparently,  to  buy  purely  defensive 
antiaircraft  weapons  systems  to  defend  her- 
self from  Nasser's  Soviet  Jet  bombers. 

WoiUd  we  similarly  Ignore  the  defense 
needs  of  South  American  nations  threatened 
by  Castro's  Soviet  military  equipment? 

In  order  that  I  may  be  constructively  In- 
formed, especially  alnce  the  foreign  assist- 
ance appropriations  bill  will  soon  come  be- 
fore the  House,  I  ask  your  early  response  to 
this  Inquiry. 

With  nil  good  wlahes  and  my  warm  regard. 
Very  sincerely, 

SkV  :>i^A  K    Ha;  11  KN, 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Nasser  of  Egypt  hM 
bragged  that  hla  budaet  for  military 
purposes  is  belnie  vastly  Incn  ..m  a  rhe 
American  taxpuvc!  i,-,  10  llnunci  hU 
domestic  needs  wiw.c  i;,  'pi  ar.  ius.m  :,v  nre 
released  to  pay  for  Rusv.im  imiiiiiions, 
Mr  Nasner  said.  "Why  tr >  1  1!  rt?  Be- 
cause we  are  prep:;;  :.,■  '«ve  are 
strci\athcning  our  air  force,  army,  and 
navy," 

ARalnsi  whom  Is  Nnssrr  preparing  Uils 
Soviet-equip;  in  ,,!ii' v  ffire?  Cer- 
tainly not  am. !■  'f  '  '  ■•''■■  ^  nnlon,  He 
has  openly  stat-  "  ,  •  s'  ;he  in- 
tended victim. 

Mr.  Speaker.  M;  M.:;  .n  !■ .  .iH;!i.,in  '» 
II  Wlilte  House  c(i! !' "-iHinjcM  i-..i|):\  ;<■- 
spected  In  Was!  :.ri.  n  a^  an  >  tjjcciive 
Journalist.  I  feel  !!;n'  scnu  oi  !i,e  points 
rallied  In  Mr.  Frledma:.  >  recent  syndi- 
cated column  are  woiihy  of  our  con- 
sUieratlon.  He  perceptively  presents  an 
evaluation,  In  depth,  of  this  issue.  Under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  Mr  Fried- 
man's column: 

Unfted  STATEa  Won't  Aid  ANTt-CoMMt;Ni8T 

ISRAII. 

(Dy  Milton  Friedman) 
The  admlntitratlun  la  flndlng  It  Incrtas- 
liigly  difficult  to  txplala  why  It  tuil  r«fus«s 
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ni\  !\nU-(^i)mm\itil«t  imtlon,  Inrnpl.  thrrnt- 
rtirrl  hy  the  rcxrkrtn  mlsnUes  ivnd  Jctn  of  r\ 
MoviPi-i\rrne»l   iinutrnl,   NiiiiRPra  Egypt 

thu  i««vie  l«  rloiirly  tlpRtlned  for  tv  rrl!!l.<i  In 
(Miiiinn  nujiuhd  iHriipl,  it  sppnin,  in  the  only 
.vnti-C'Dnumiiilal  nut  ion  m  the  world  px- 
Ifiipnt-lntj  svich  UltTUnilty  m  ohtuining  Anior- 
I  in  help  to  defend  IMpU  anu'.n.it  8o-,ip!- 
i"i'Mr,|)p<l   and   S<ivlP!.-tralnPd  pneinu's 

rhP  United  Hti\te«  pitivldeM  mtluury  p(iuip- 
nvnt  to  Jordan  Lebanon  and  other  Arub 
Siii'oM  HiiKHia  mipplies  the  rest  of  the  Aruiif, 
Hw!  If  America  hplp-cd  urn  U.rnel  tlie  stnc 
Orpartuient  Hayii  i!  would  r.inHii'.tno  ,iii 
ainii  r.u-p  The  r.xa^  I'l  .ilreadv  on  with  oni' 
■<ldt'  running  unrt-.ttiMined 

Any  I.u'in  Anii<i'l('an  drniuii:'\  iwn  ctii's 
K'^t  AmrrU'.ui  e(p.ili)n^eiu  U\  nifiriv  I'liinn  M- 
feari  of  Cuba  Yet  Ca  .tin  n  t  ii'i-e»  lia\e  itnici 
Mir,  lei  in  b<inil>rr«  and  n«h!er«  than  I'Vp' 
ri>rre  are  aluo  more  No\  irt  hlor  n\ll;!ji\ 
lerhnlclan^  and  Innlniriorn  m  K^vpi  and 
nine  K«vpili\n  omrnx  iiri!i«  :r\,ncii  in  i!ir 
.^  >'    II"    Union 

N-  I'  ha.<  ('anir  i  oom  abir  <<>  'rt'   :]',v  nr; 
l:\rv  rickPti*  llKi-  N,i.'.'<nr  has  d  .]\v 

I><iaei  has  l>een  k'i'''ink'  •  nn'  i'  i  ,  pinrii' 
from  Frniice  at  irniund  los  I'vpcn  r  Ilou- 
ever  M(i\  ;et  weapont  ■!':  s  ii  h  Ml' rainodrto 
dcs.itns  arc   p  iMr;:,«   iii'd   Kn>p!    !h,i!    Frci-.rli 

H.  r, .■■(•('«    ;li  ('     ili  Xlprj  :;    .  ■  r 

•<'.\'.o  Drpartnieir  "  ios  ,-.,•  p:-  ;  .l;:^  Ml'' 
i.c'A  N, »;,/,. T  r  :  !-s  .u.c^cU  ;lc'..iv.,.i;  '  ■  pea  ' 
ni  '1  p.-  liri-  -  They  Ignore  his  open  t!;;-(M's 
to  Ai8er..iir/e  the  Israel  dlsptite,  hi.s  bel- 
licose display  of  military  rocketry,  his  super- 
sonic Soviet  TU-16  Jets  and  so  forth  AH 
this  our  ofTlclals  view  as  merely  propriganda 
show  for  domestic  public  opinion. 

Accordingly,  the  State  Department  has  rec- 
ommended Increased  aid  and  loans  to  Nasser 
and  the  continued  denial  of  any  really  Im- 
portant military  equipment  to  Israel 

Even  though  Soviet  technicians  are  work- 
ing in  the  Egyptian  military  establishment. 
the  State  Department  failed  to  object  when 
West  Germany  shipped  sensitive  electronic 
and  guidance  equipment  for  the  Egyptian 
rockets.  The  Germans  and  Russians  ai-e  ap- 
parently divided  by  no  Berlin  walls  in  Egypt, 
working  happily  together  on  rockets  to  kill 
Israelis 

If  West  Germany  shipped  strategic  rocket 
components  to  Cuba,  Washington  would  be 
in  an  uproar.  But  the  New  Pronter  has 
seemingly  adopted  the  same  evasive  line  as 
the  previous  frontier.s— the  United  States  is 
not  the  traditional  source  of  defense  arms 
for  Israel.  Only  2  years  ago.  both  political 
parties  made  the  "traditional"  campaign 
pledges  to  safeguard   Israel's  security. 

Apologists  will  tell  you  that  Washington 
is  still  mindful  of  the  Tripartite  Declaration 
of  1950  and  would  consider  action,  probably 
through  the  United  Nations,  if  Israel  were 
attacked.  The  trouble  is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  veto  would  forestall  any  efTective  U.N. 
remedy  Also,  rocket  and  jet  warfare  is 
measured  by  hours;  Israels  fate  could  be 
sealed   in  one  tragic  day. 

A  moral  question  has  been  raised:  Should 
America  stand  by  unconcerned,  while  the 
Soviet  bloc  arms  a  "neutral"  with  space  age 
weapons  against  a  pro-Western  democracy? 
The  emotions  of  Congress  were  voiced  in 
the  Keatlng-Halpern  amendment  to  the  new 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  This  amendment  is 
noncompulsory  and  serves  mainly  to  apprise 
the  executive  dep.utment  of  the  sentiments 
of  Congress  and  tlie  American  people.  It 
called  on  the  President  to  restrict  aid  to  na- 
tions, like  Egypt  which  use  their  own  re- 
sources to  buy  Soviet   arm.-; 

State  Department  sources  have  alre.idv 
termed  the  amendment  "vague"  and  "un- 
realistic "  They  s.ild  it  wnild  be  Ignored  to 
avoid  oITendir.K'  Nis.mi  Ii.  their  view.  It 
waa  adopted  .i.i',  ,i.s  .is  p  ;  ,.  jr-.vi.sh  vote*. 
The  admmi.s'r.iM   n  \\  ■•■  r\::.M!  eti'lrely  to 

explain     its    concept    .iI'    .l        ::<•.>.        ^■.(^■,.  :      .v];,'i'. 

th«  •mire  mlUtnry  estabil.^iimcni  oi  Ktjypt  li 


RParrd  to  the  Soviet  armv  rioct  and  ,i;r  ;  iHr- 
for  truliilnn,  p(ivilpment  ip.irr  ]nrt.>*,  .md  .'in 
forth.  Egyptian  rnrcc.x  !i,i\i-  jrachad  the 
point  where  they  are  ciiMrclv  .i  prr.dcnt  on  a 
Soviet  .lervlcp  and  -tujiply  ant  '.ci:li;:;.:al  man- 
uaU  (n'l^lnatlnK  m  Moscow. 

President  Ker.nedv  hn*  nppnrpntly  bean  iO 
preoccupied  v*i'h  'he  Am':.;  >;  Medloal  A«- 
Hoci.itMii  hi-  h.i.s  ;  .s'  ■<ight  oi  that  Other 
AMA    'lie  Ar.itii  111   MisMlp  Aaioclntlon. 


LE.WE   OV   AH.SKNCE 

H\  uni\u,.'noMN  r^i  ■ ,  ::  ir.i' .' of  absence 
u  a.s  111  an!(-il  lu 

Mr  Maciuinm.d  t(\t  th'  :  ^  MdOat  of  Mr, 
Ann  111  ti;  !  h!,)V  on  (tccuuiil  of  OfflClHl 
bUNiiuv<  . 

Ml    t't!\NiN(;n ^.M    ut  the  r«<jue«t  of 

Ml'    llAtl.MK       !n!    Mr>ll()«y,  AUfUltaO,  on 

arciiwnt  o!  ulllrial  iiii  inota, 

Ml'  t>  UuuN  uf  liisiioih  ut  Uip  rrquoHl 
or  Mr  I. it.inN M 1  ■,  macrmiicly, on  account 

of  IlltHVs.S, 

Ml   MrDnwriT    nt  the  request  of  Mr. 

AiiifiiM''    loi  tnM.iN  ,u,i  tomorrow,  on  ao- 

coMir  o!  n!T!c;ai  iiu  ^lll('s,s. 


SPECIAL  OHDF;H.s  GRANTED 

By  iinaiumous  con.scni,  permission  to 
ftci'i!  OSS  tho  House,  following  the  Icglsla- 
tivp  program  and  any  special  orders 
herotofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  RoDiNo  'lit  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
GURT  I ,  for  30  minutes,  tomorrow.  August 
28.  1962.  and  lo  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
mark.^ and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  Nix  i  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Albert)  , 
for  10  minutes,  today,  and  to  revise  and 
pxtenci  hi.s  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneciu-  matter. 

Mr.  Bn\Y  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arfnds'.  for  30  minutes,  on  August  30, 
1962. 

Mr.  Lindsay  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends  > .  for  1  hour  on  Wednesday,  Au- 
gust 29.  1962. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arfnds  » .  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends),  for  30  minutes,  on  Tuesday, 
Augu,"5t28.  1962. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend    remarks   in    the    Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks. 
was  granted  to: 
Mr.  Alger. 

'The  follovvinc:  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
tra rnnjus  matter:) 

Ml'    MULTEP. 

Mr  Smith  of  Iowa  and  to  include 
tables 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr  DiGGS. 

Mr.  R.-mns. 

'The  follo'.vin.g  Members  (at  the  re- 
que.'st  of  Mr.  Latta)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

M:'  Van  Z.andt. 

Mr  I  ixnsAY. 


SENATE  BILLS  JOIN  T  RESOLUTION, 
AND  CONrrRRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
UKVKRUF.D 

H.ils.n  joint  re.solutlon  a r,i!  concurrent 
M.\so!utioii.s  of  iiK^  Senate  of  Uie  following 


titles  were  takm  fiom  tlu*  Sprakcis 
table  and.  undoi  the  luh',  icfcrnHl  un  fol- 
lows: 

S.  70S.  Ai.  u'  •'<  \.ili(l,i!('  the  homcf.icud 
entrlea  of  I '■  '  K  lOf.r.^  t  -  t  ;.c  c  .mmi' too  on 
Interior  aii'.i  inMilai  Altai!" 

8.  15S3.  An  act  to  am.T.il   .o.d   MiiipW-ment 
the  laws  with  reapect   lo   the   niaiior.u-'iire 
and  dtatrlbutlon  o(  dniKa,  nnd  !  .r  otii.  r  p  . 
poaei;   to  the  Committee  on  in'ti   '  ir  unU 
Foreign  Commerce, 

8,9491    An  net  to  provide  to.,. 
of   leglaUtlve   Jurisdiction    omi     t   s     n  ,    ,; 
Supply  Depot  Clca I  fir   I   m.,|,,     I'lah;  to  the 
Committee  on  Arnuui  .si  i   i    •» 

8,9860,  An  act  for  the  i<  ri  :  n.v  ;,  ndra 
Kumar  Mtara;  to  the  Cunututidc  on  oc  .iud|. 
olary, 

8.9809.  An  act  for  tho  rplu'f  of  lu  .11,,.:  v  inn 
Cho  (Alnn  Cho  QMrdneri  out  m.h  i..<,  rhui 
(Charlie  Oardntr);  to  thr  «  .,n.iisi'tct<  on 
the  Judiciary. 

8.  SOBS,  An  act  for  the  renter  or  I'a  ;i  ii\iy> 
gelen  and  Luba  A,  Muyielen,  tu  the  Cuiumli* 
tea  on  the  Judiciary. 

8  S291  An  act  to  provide  for  the  txchange 
or  certain  lunda  in  Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Com- 
mittee nn  Armed  Servicer 

8. 3905  An  act  for  the  relief  of  DeipUm 
Annaloa  (Payhopeda);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S  3975.  An  net  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Sclamnnna  Mlatlconl;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Jvidlclary, 

8.  3318,  An  not  to  provide  medical  cnre  for 
certain  Cooat  and  Geodetic  Survey  retired 
ships'  omcers  and  crew  members  nnd  their 
dependents,  and  for  other  purpuaes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

S.3319.  An  act  to  extend  to  certain  em- 
ployees on  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacmc 
Islands  the  benefits  of  the  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

S.  3390.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nalfe  Kahl; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.3517.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  establish  and  carry  out  a 
program  to  promote  the  flow  of  domestically 
produced  lumber  in  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

S.  3628.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  appointment 
of  citizens  or  nationals  of  the  United  States 
from  American  Samoa,  Guam,  or  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy,  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

S.J.  Res.  217.  Joint  resolution  making  the 
17th  day  in  September  of  each  year  a  legal 
holiday  to  be  known  as  Constitution  Day: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  Con.  Res.  84.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  arrange- 
ments be  made  for  viewing  within  the  United 
States  of  certain  films  prepared  by  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

S.  Con.  Res.  87.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  hearings  entitled  "Military  Cold  War 
Education  and  Speech  Review  Policies"  and 
the  report  thereon;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  tlio  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  Hou.se  of  th(^ 
following  titles,  which  w.-re  tliereuixm 
signed  by  the  Speaktr 

H.R.  1458,  An    »Ct    for    tlir    r>'!i.>f    ..r    l-<-r 

Dock  On: 

H,R.  9446,  An  fcot  to  provide  tl.at  liydr,iullc 
brake  rtuld  sold  or  shipped  In  r. mmer*'  for 


UUP   In    motor   \ih:c:i«   kj..i)!    vu-ft   rertnin 

fpc('in.-i\t  lotiM  prrfarihr-l  h\  '.he  Si  I'l  tary 
(.:    Cuiunicne, 

H.R.  6004.  An  act  to  nmrnd  Uie  acta  of 
May  91,  1030,  nnd  Ji^niinry  35,  1037.  relating 
to  the  conairuetlon  i  ' naln  brldftne  acro«N 
the  Delaware  River,  lo  an  to  nuthorlee  the 
tiNO  of  certain  fundi  acquired  by  the  owners 
of  such  brldRes  for  purpoeee  not  directly  re- 
lated Ui  the  mnlntenanoe  and  operetlon  of 
such  brldKP"  "i)d  ihrlr  Mppmncho; 

H.K.0tiS4.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  method 
of  payment  of  Indirect  coats  of  research  and 
development  contracted  by  the  Federal  Oov« 
rr-nment  nt  unlvemlUvii,  colleger,  nnd  otlior 
educational  institutions; 

H.R.77a0  All  net  U)  nmend  U)e  art  of  M.iy 
18,  1800  (PrlviUe  Uw  80  98(1); 

M.R.87S0  An  %cX  for  the  relief  of  RtMtrr 
M\ry  AlphuusA  (Klrnn  Bruno)  end  8Utor 
Mnry  AlUlU  rillpa  IXtdnru); 

11.11,  BBIS,  An  not  for  the  relief  of  Umbervo 
SreMi; 

M.R.  lOBM.  An  ftot  (o  authnrlM  the  8ecre> 
tary  uf  the  Air  Force  io  adjtiet  the  leitlsln* 
tlve  Jurisdiction  exerelMd  by  the  United 
Btatee  over  lende  within  Kglin  Air  Force 
Bnae,  Fla  ; 

It  It  lonao  An  not  tn  rrpenl  the  act  of  Au- 
guet  4,  lU5ti  (73  8tnt,  980); 

HR,  11040,  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment,  ownership,  operation,  and 
reauliitlon  of  a  commercial  communications 
•Atelllte  eystem,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR  11231.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  relinquish  to  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  Jurisdiction  over  any  lands 
within  the  Fort  Hancock  Military  Reserva- 
tion; 

H.R.  11310.  An  act  to  amend  section  3515 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  eliminate  tin  In 
the  alloy  of  the  1-cent  piece; 

HR  11721.  An  act  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  the  balance  of  awards  for  war  dam- 
age compensation  made  by  the  Philippine 
War  Damc^ge  Commission  under  the  terms 
of  the  Philippine  RehabillUtlon  Act  of  April 
30.  1946,  and  to  authorize  the  appropriation 
of  $73  million  for  that  purpose;   and 

H.R.  12081.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  convey  certain  land  and 
easement  interests  at  Hunter-Liggett  Mili- 
tary Reservation  for  construction  of  the  San 
Antonio  Dam  and  Reservoir  project  in  ex- 
change for  other  property. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BIIJLS  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  538.  An  act  to  amend  section  205  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  to  empower  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration to  administer  oaths  to  any  person; 

S  981.  An  act  to  extend  certain  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  exercised 
through  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  to  areas  outside  the 
national  domain; 

S.  1208.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  86- 
608,  seth  Congress  (74  Stat.  199),  approved 
June  1.  1960; 

S.  2008.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 16.  1959  (73  Stat.  561.  43  U.S.C.  615a). 
relating  to  the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  Spokane  'Valley  project; 

S.  2399.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Frederick  Douglass  home  as 
a  part  of  the  park  system  In  the  National 
Capital,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S  2916.  An  act  to  change  the  names  of  the 
Edison  Home  National  Historic  Site  and  the 
Edison  L-aboratory  National  Monument,  to 
nuthorli'f  i;  •  acceptance  of  donations,  and 
for  other  y\r.  ;o.se8; 

8,297;!  An  act  to  rev!"<  •»;<■  houndnrles  of 
Capulln  M  >u!iuan  NallonAi  Mutaum  ut  N<  w 
Mexico,  u>  authorise  eoquUlUvi.  ^i  .a, .as 
therein,  and  for  other  purposes; 


S.  Sllw'  An  «(■•  ti  add  ceriain  luml«  t-i'  !hr 
Pike  National  KMirnt  in  C'lilonid"  aiul  (I  r 
Cnrson  NaMnn.,  v.u-ft  mu!  tl.r  Sur  ;  .  I- 1 
National  1  Iff  I  \\i  N<  w  Mi'xli  I),  unrt  fi  ;  i  !!.!• 
purpusv  ,  itiiU 

8.3174.  An  act  V  ir  ■,  .il-  ;  r  it  d. vision 
of  the  tribal  assets  o:  t; a  i>  :  .i  lYlbe  of 
Niitlve  Amerlcnns  of  Nii.'i.>k  among  the 
members  of  the  tribe,  nnd  f'  r        < ;  purposes. 


DILLS  ri;l     1  N  II  I)  lu  IHE 

1M;!  ;^I1)1,N  i' 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Houae  Admlnlitratlon,  reported  that 
that  commlttoe  did  on  Augui«t  23.  1002, 
piTsfnt  to  the  Prmlddu  :  r  hli  tp- 
provnl,  blUa  of  the  Houao  ul  Uie  follow- 
Inu  litlr«; 

U.II.  aT;28,  An  not  to  amend  chapter  11  ut 
title  SO.  United  8tAtoB  OodQ,  to  authorlie 
special  c  uistderntion  for  crrtaln  disabled  vet* 
ernni  lUiTerlng  bllndueM  or  bllattrnl  kidney 
Involvement; 

H.R.  6804.  An  act  to  nmrnd  tin  l  '  -al 
Employeos's  Qruup  Life  Iiinurntii  i  a  ut 
1864  to  provide  fur  escheat  of  amounts  of 
liuiurnnro  to  the  Insurance  fund  undor  such 
act  In  the  absence  of  any  claim  for  payment, 
and  fur  other  purposes; 

H.R.  10:01.Aa  act  to  amend  Utle  98, 
United  States  Code,  with  retpect  to  fees  of 
US.  mnrshala.  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR.  11593.  An  act  to  authorise  the  em- 
ployment without  compensation  from  the 
Oovernment  of  readers  for  blind  Govern- 
ment employee."!,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  12355.  An  act  to  amend  the  law  relat- 
ing to  the  final  disposition  of  the  property 
of  the  Choctaw  Tribe. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  according- 
ly (at  7  o'clock  and  6  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day, August  28,  1962,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker  s  table  and  referred  as  foUows: 

2450.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  reports  of  the  number 
of  officers  on  duty  with  Headquarters.  De- 
partment of  the  Army  and  the  Army  General 
Staff  on  June  30,  1962.  pursuant  to  section 
3031(0  of  title  10.  United  States  Code;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2451.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933.  as 
amended,  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act,  as  amended";  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

2452.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, Federal  Aviation  Agency,  relative  to 
the  proposed  program  of  airport  development 
for  the  fiscal  year  next  ensulnj^.  pursuant  to 
section  4  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act,  as 
amended  on  September  20,  1961;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foretpii  Commerce. 

2453.  A  letter  from  tlie  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and"  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  «\ithr!ri»f  mortitnpe  iniiir- 
nnce  and  loans  to  help  finn nee  the  comi  of 
constructing  ajid  equipping  i.u  .iuc!.  !  r  the 
^•,ii.i.|»  practice  of  medli'.nt  1 1  tin.tmtr^  ',  to 
!:.!■  c  inmltlcc  ou  luti.:  •.,,tc  .ii.d  Triigu 
Commerce. 


'J'i'i  A  irltrr  from  llir  Adnii;  ;i  U  Mint  (.en- 
'■!u,  Sir'.lic).  A;;i'...i  .!.'.:i,t  :,  t  !;.!..•:!.:' '  '  i:  a 
'''•'  V'  :n  ti-.rt  i-':i''-\'  pn'il  tiv  i\r\:rrn:  ^1  rvm 
iir..  A<ltnlnlSlrnll"n  (Uil.ik-  ^,^^^•.\i  \iiir  ;'.(ia. 
^'uinviuiit  to  Utit  4ti,  sec.  ,>i.  .< ','3.  ot  the 
United  BtaUs  Code;  tu  U.i  (  :;,.-nlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

2443.  A  letter  from  the  Aiiir.mistrntor, 
General  Services  Administration,  \-  Mnt- 
ting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  eni.utd  "A 
bill  to  amend  further  section  11  of  the  Fed* 
•ral  Register  Act,  as  amended";  to  the  Com- 
mittee un  the  Judiciary, 

9460.  A  letter  from  the  Secrelnry  of  the 
Army,  trnnsmitting  n  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Ingineern,  V<  ■  <  la  of  the  Army,  dntetf 
June  8.  1B89,  '  iib  n  report,  together 

with  nccompanym.  i>.  !^  cd  nn  lliustrn. 
tion  on  the  Qrent  LuKi»i  ituibon  study-aee< 
nnrt  Interim  report  on  Cleveland  Harbor, 
Ohin,  requested  by  reeolutlons  nr  the  Com* 
mltteee  nn  Publlo  Works,  U8  Hennte  nnd 
Mouse  of  Repreeenlnth '  i  :"<<i  m>  i|, 
lOAd,  and  Jiuie  B7,  10r>'      ):    D  ..'i; 

to  tht  Committee  on  I'uitiie  Worku  nnd  or> 
dered  to  be  printed  with  one  illusirntion, 

9467  A  letter  from  the  Becretnry  of  tht 
Army  tr.insmittlng  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  7,  1089,  submitting  n  repart,  together 
with  accompanying  p.tpers  and  an  Ulustra* 
tlon.  on  a  review  of  the  reports  on.  nnd  a 
survey  of,  the  Pensacola  Harbor,  Fin.,  re- 
quested by  resolutions  of  the  subcommittee 
on  Rivers  and  Harbors  and  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  November  20,  1045  nnd  June  3  1959, 
and  authorlred  by  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act.  approved  March  2.  1946  (H.  Doc.  No. 
528) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  one  illustration. 

2458.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  E>epartment  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  5,  1962,  submitting  a* report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  the  Port 
Sutton  and  Ybor  Channel,  Tampa  Harbor, 
Fla.,  requested  by  resolutions  of  the  Com- 
mittess  on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Seftate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  November 
18,  1958.  January  5.  1959.  and  April  15,  1959 
(H.  Doc.  No.  529] ;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  one 
illustration. 

2459.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  16.  1962.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  lllurtra- 
tion  on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  the  Nar- 
raguagus  River,  Maine,  requested  by  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Cc«nmittee  on  Public  Works, 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  June  27. 
1956  (H.  Doc.  No.  630) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
one  illustration. 

2460.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  6,  1962,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Illustra- 
tion on  a  review  of  the  report  on  the  Cow 
Creek,  Kans..  requested  by  a  resolution  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  June  3.  1959  (H. 
Doc.  No.  531);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  one 
illustration. 

2461.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Dep.utment  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  19,  1962,  submlttinp  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  pajxTh  ..nd  an  lUustra- 
tiMH  '.I;  an  Interim  rcjxirt  i  is  the  I>inft  P<>i!:t 
Htirbtir.  Calif.,  authorlred  by  the  H'.vfr  w.-.n 
Harbor  Act,  npproTed  March  9,  )'<*'■  u  '<  >c. 
No.  539);  to  the  rr-mmlttee  on  Vv,i,'„^  vv..iks 
and  ordered  ■  '^  printed  with  one  Illus- 
tration. 


• 
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REPORTS      OF      COMMITTEES      ON  its     functions     to     the     National     Security                 By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 

nrTT5T  tr^  T3TT  T  G  A  MT^  RTTGOT  TTTTriMc:  Agciicv:  to  the  C' >mmlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs.         HH.  12984.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Victor 

PUBLIC  BILLto  AINU  n£.:DUl.uiiu:N&  'bv^t  SCR.ANTON:  O.   McNabb;    to  the   Committee  on   the  Ju- 

Ur.der  clause  2  of   rule  XIII,   reports  h  R  12978.  a  bin  to  amend  title  I  of  the  dlclary. 

of     committees    were    delivered    to    the  Housing   Act  of    1949  with  respect  to  ellgl-                  By  Mr.  DOOLEY: 

Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the  bility  for  capital  grants  thereunder  In  cer-         H.R.  12985.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Loreto 

Droper  calendar   as  follows'  t^in   hardship   cases:    to   the  Committee  on  Testa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

/"         ^          „  Banking  and  Currency.                                                            By  Mr.  FOG  ARTY: 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey    Joint  Com-  g^.  ^j^.    THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:              H.R.  12986.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmine 

mittee     on     the     Disposition    of     E.xecutive  ^  ^   ^2j79    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro-  Antonio  Camblo;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Papers.     House  Report  No    2267.     Report  on  ^^^^^^^  ^^d  distribution  of  educational  and  Judiciary. 

the  disposition  oi  certain   papers  of  sundry  draining  films  for  use  by  deaf  persons,  and          H.R.  12987.  A  bill   for  the   relief  of  Irene 

executive     departments        Ordered     to     be  . ^j.    ^^^^,^    purposes;    to    the   Committee    on  Golato  and   Clorlnda   Golato;    to  the  Com- 

P'^w'^TT.  r  ^r  ,    ^                          r                        ■  Fduca t lon  un d  La Por .  mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HARRIb    Committee  on  Inrer.v.ate  ar.d  By  M'"   DURNO-                                                               By  Mr.  HALEY: 

Foreign   Commerce      H  R     12201       A   bill   to  ^^  ^^gg^    ^  ^^jj  authorizing  the  Admin-          H.R.  12988.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Douglas 

clarify  certain  provisions  of  part  IV  of  the  js^rator  of  General   Services  to  convey  cer-  K.  Warner:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcl- 

Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  to  place  trans-  ^^^^   property   of   the  United   States   to'  the  ary. 

actions  involv.ng  unificntlons  or  acquisitions  ^^  Roseburg,   Oreg.;    to  the   Committee                  By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON: 

of   control  o     freight   forwarders  under     he  on  Government  Operations.                                        H.R.  12089.  A  bill   to  authorize  the  Com- 

provi.s(,nH    r,f    Mcuon    5^  of    the    act;    with  By  Mr.  HALPERN:  mlssloners  of  the  District   of   Columbia   to 

umenci-j.o:;-    .Kept    N  .      .SHi       Reierrea   to  h.R.  12981.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Domestic  »«'ll  a  right-of-way  across  a  portion  of  the 

s',"'".  .    !'',■"».,':'.  "         '           ■'"         '^*^  Peace  Corps:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  District  Training  School  grounds  at  Laurel. 

'    w'    'r\,"''^.:-  '"X                        «    »  ,N-.          J  andLibor  Md.,  and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Com- 

,..''.'  s'"'^^      „'p '"Jo^o'  "a  ^fwn  fm^nJ  ByMrNORBLAD:  mittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

!  'oV    'is'"  '   .,  "  "a/;" '^,   ,nV  i  KnAwi.o  "  ^  ^^^-82    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  waiver                 By  Mr.  LOSER: 

.  ■?.  I'r.  ■■'■,';','.;,  nf  h,fJ«rHnn.  rtnfv  r.nv  tn  -''  '^   Condition   on  Certain   land   m  Clatsop          H.R.  12090.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Karollna 

.('  e^l,l^. :.->!. n;cnt  of  hazardous  duty  pav  in  _        .       _                      .               .^  ....  TIoH.-^■    ♦«  ♦u-  <->„«_■>.>.            *i.      ,    j,  ■ 

cr,::.    .  ..-es     with   amendment    (Rept.'No.  ^^^JJ,'?*^'  O"^-  «°  "  »°  Pf™'*  "\y"  k"  t                  Bv  m?  nS^TlToV^tr,  h.  *^   Judiciary. 

JJ.;.        iLierred   to   the   Committee  of  the  pubUc  park;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant         „  „  ^^  ^f  °  "j,^,^^°f '^'^^'K'?,":     ,  ,.  , 

Wi     e   H  .ise  Q-i  the  State  of  the  Union  Marine  and  Fisheries,                                                     H.R.  12991.  A  bill   for  the   relief  of  Sister 

Mr    rcHORr^  of  Mifsonri     rnmnJt^^^^^^^  By    Mr.    ARENDS:  M.  Augustlna    (Teresa   Cattaneo),   Sister  M. 

Post  Office  ird  AviiCvirP     H  R  ^no^fl      A  H.J.  Res.  860.  Joint  resolution  making  the  Francesca    (Rlna   Tagllaferrli,   Sister   Maria 

blirto^permit  the  PosTmaster  General  to' ex  ^^'^  °^y  °'  September  In  each  year  a  legal  Silvia  (Natallna  Da  Dalt),  and  Sister  Maria 

tend  contract  mall  routes  up  to   100  miles  ^^'^^^^  ^°  ^^  ''""^'^  ^^  "Constitution  Day";  Angela   (Rosa  Colombo);   to  the  Committee 

during   the  contract  term;    without  amend-  '° '^'^  S°T/''^^if^"x,l^,^i"'''''^"y-                            HR  ?2QQ2    7hn,  fnr  th.  r  „  ,     ,  n     *k 

ment    (Rept     No     2270)       Referred    to    the  By  Mr.  MATTHEWS:                                           H.R.  12992.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Brother 

Committee  of  the  Whole' House  on  the  State  H.J.  Res  861.  Joint     resolution     proposing  ^n*°"'°  Tcstorl;   to  the  Committee   on  the 

of  the  Union  ^'^  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Juaiciary. 

Mr.   ICHORD  of   Missouri:    Committee  on  United  States  reserving  to  each  State  the  ex-          „  „  ^^^i"  *?' Km^'    ♦v,        ,.  ,     .  r 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.    HR    11951      A  elusive   power  to  apportion  membership  of  ^   ""  ^^^f^.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  loannis 

bill  to  provide  for  the  transportation  of  mail  "«  legislature;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju-  ^j'^"°P°"l°s:  ^  ^^e  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

by  aircraft  upon  star  routes  within  the  Com-  cliclary.                                                                                  >•                Di-.nm'rc.    *  »,  i, 

monwealth  of  Puerto  Rico;  without  amend-  By  M:-   WIDNALL:                                                       By  1^.  ROBERTS  f  Alabama . 

ment     (Rept.    No.    2271).      Referred    to    the  H.J.  Res.  862.  Joint  resolution  requiring  a          "■^/|f,l„/^^^'*^ //"^'i^^^  ^^^^ 

Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  P^'^^''^    hearing   before    any    theater    In    the  fo"  of  Patent  No.  2,439.502,  Issued  April  13, 

of  the  Union  District  of  Columbia  which  Is  suitable,  and  ^^*^-  relating  to  an  automatic  Are  alarm  sys- 

Mr.    BONNER:    Committee    on    Merchant  ^^^  ^^^"  "^^^'  ^°^  ^^^  presentation  of  live  ^^^^-  ^  ^^^  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Marine  and  Fisheries.     H.R.  11587.    A  bill  to  drama,  ballet,  or  opera  productions,  may  be                             _^__^^^^____^ 

amend    the   Merchant   Marine  Act,    1936,   in  demolished;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Dls-                            v>v'n-nr^j.7c    -c^r^ 

order   to   provide  for   the   reimbursement   of  trlct  of  Columbia.                                                                                  PlLlIIIONS,   ETC. 

certain   vessel    construction   expenses:    with-  ^y  Mr.  WRIGHT:                                                   Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII    petitions 

out  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2272).    Referred  H  J.  Res.  863.  Joint  resolution  authorizing  and  paoers  were  laid  on  thp  Plprk'.:  Hp^It 

to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  deslg-  ^^^  refprrPri  n<!  fnllnwc 

State  of  the  Union.  nate    the    period    from   November   26,    1962.  «"" '^^'^'^cu  t»  luuuwt,. 

Mr.  MACK:  Committee  on  Interstate  and  through  December  2,  1962,  as  National  Cul-  404.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  J.  W. 
Foreign  Commerce.  Report  on  world  news-  tural  Center  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Tibbs.  Jr..  and  others,  Atlanta,  Ga..  petition- 
print  supply-demand:  without  amendment  Judiciary.  ^^^  consideration  of  their  resolution  with 
(Rept.  No.  2273).  Referred  to  the  Com-  By  Mr.  FRIEDEL:  reference  to  protecting  the  rightful  Interests 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  H  Res.  770.  Resolution  authorizing  addl-  °'  small.  Independent  retailers  by  working 
the  Union.  tional  employees  for  the  ofSces  of  the  Door-  ^°'"'  *"**  voting  for.  the  quality  stabilization 
-  keeper  and  Postmaster  of  the  House  of  Rep-  *'*''•  ^o  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
^^^  resentatlves;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad-  Foreign  Commerce. 

PLBLIC   BILLS   .AND  RESOLUTIONS  ministration.                                                                    405.  Also,  petition  of  Eva  Northrup.  secre- 

rndpr   riTi^P    4    of    rvip    VYTT     .  ,,Ki,^  ^^^^'   ^^^  "°P^  Tribe,   Oralbl,  Ariz.,   relative 

V,  n         :,              ;                                "     ^'^^^'^  to  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

bills  and  resolutions  ^.^re  introduced  and  ..^....^t.t  c  *°  P"«"^'^«  ^"^  promulgate  regulations    to 

severally  referred  as  follows:  MEMORIALS  secure  for  the  Hopl  Tribe  the  right  to  take 

By  Mr   BATES:  Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII  eagles  in  its  traditional  territories,  and  se- 

HR   12974    A  bill  to  authorize  the  Seere-  ^v,    or,T^AT,,^r,              .  ^                '  ^^^^   adequate   protection   for    Its    outlying. 

tary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire  and  add  cer-  r        f  ^^^^^^^  presented  a  memorial  of  the  established  shrines  for  the  placing  of  sacred 

tain  lands  to  the  Salem  Maritime  National  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Florida,  memorial-  prayer    feather    offerings,    both    within    and 

Historic  Site  in  Massachusetts,  and  for  other  l?  "^  *^  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  without  the  Navajo  and  Hopl  Reservations; 

purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  '^""*"^     States    relative     to    requesting    an  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 

Insular  Affairs.  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating  to  Fisheries. 

Bv  -M'  BROYHILL-  *^^  apportionment  and  reapportionment  of 

H  R.  12975    A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled  f^LfJ"^^.^?^^^  °i  f""^^    n^''^^.*"/vf*. ^  *^^                    ^ '^''^       ^ 

"An   act    to   provide   for   a  mutual-aid   plan  '  vn   in  tnf  Tih  .      'P.'"   KV^'^^*  ^^f^                           '         CrMATT 

for   flre   protection   by  and   for   the   District  T''^^  'I  ^^^^  ^^^"^  ^l  not  subject  to  review                                     SENATE 

of  Columbia  and  certain  adjacent  communi-  f^  ,1^1' cn'r^Z^f   '''''' "fyl   ^^^'!',  ^^"   '""^"""^ 

ties  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  for  other  '"^  '^'  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.                                     MONDAY,  AuGUST  27,  1902 

purposes",  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  ^__^^^_^_^ 

of  Columbia  The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a  m.,  and 

By  Mr  GONZALEZ  PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 

H.R.  12976    A    bill   to   amend    the    lu'ernal  tt.,^^        i             i      «•        i      x^^-r-r         •      ..  temoore 

Revenue  Code  of    1954  to  repeal    the  mauu-  ^  ,V"^^^   ^^^^^^    ^   ^^   ^"^^^   XXII.  private           r^v  rhnrlp=  M    A^.,-..      ^-    ■   .        ^ 

facturers  excise  ta^  on  musical  instruments;  ^llLs    and    resolutions    were    introduced  ,,?fj^^^^\^^^}^\^^'^'''!^''^l'^^^^^^ 

to  the  commi'tee  on  Wav.s  and  Mean.s  and  severally  referred  as  follows:  tenary    Methodist    Church.    Smithfield, 

By  Mr  RoussELOT  By  Mr.  BARRY :  "■^■'  °°ered  the  following  prayer : 

H  R.  12977.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  Arms  Con-  H.R.  12983    A    bill    for   the   relief  of  Diza          O  God,  our  help  in  ages  past   we  thank 

trol  and  Disarmament  Agency  nnd  transfer  Grad:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Thee  for  OUT  rich  heritage,  and  ask  for 
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strength  of  body,  mind,  and  soul  to  use 
our  inheritance  to  Thy  glory  and  the 
good  of  mankind. 

Thou  hast  made  Thy  people  to  be  per- 
sons, not  puppets;  Thou  hast  made  us  for 
a  purpose.  Thou  hast  made  us  strong; 
now  direct  our  strength.  Help  us.  lest 
in  our  plenty  we  neglect  those  in  need. 
Give  us  wisdom,  that  even  the  good 
about  us  may  not  blind  us  to  that  which 
is  better. 

This  day,  O  Father,  send  Thy  bless- 
ings upon  all  Members  of  this  body. 
Give  them  wisdom  greater  in  dimension 
than  the  tremendous  problems  with 
which  they  are  confronted.  Grant  them 
the  understanding  that  all  truth  has 
been  revealed  to  no  one  man  save  Thy 
Son,  but  that  Thou  hast  revealed  some 
truth  to  each  man.  To  these  of  whom  so 
much  is  expected,  may  much  be  given. 

Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds  this  group 
of  public  servants  together  in  devotion 
to  Thee  and  in  service  to  their  country 
and  all  people  throughout  the  world. 
Grant  these  things.  O  merciful  Father, 
we  ask  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Saturday, 
Augu.st  25,  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL    OF   BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  and  he  annoimced  that 
on  August  24.  1962,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  acts: 

S.  1918  An  act  to  extend  benefits  of  the 
Policemen  and  Firemen's  Retirement  and 
Disability  Act  Amendments  of  1957  to 
widows  and  surviving  children  of  former 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force, 
the  Fire  Department  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  U.S.  Park  Police  force,  the  White 
House  Police  force,  or  the  U.S.  Secret  Service 
Division,  who  were  retired  or  who  died  in  the 
service  of  any  such  organization  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  such  amendments: 

S.  2020.  An  act  to  amend  part  IV  of  sub- 
title C  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  de- 
velop the  South  Barrow  gasfleld.  Naval  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  No.  4.  for  the  purpose  of 
making  gas  available  for  sale  to  the  native 
village  of  Barrow  and  to  other  non-Federal 
com.munltles  and  Installations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  3428.  An  act  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Judges  to  the  municipal  court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  municipal 
court  of  appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  Juvenile  court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


REPORT    ON   WEATHER   MODIFICA- 
TION—MESSAGE        FROM         THE 
PRESIDENT  'H    DOC.  NO.  534) 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  follow^ing  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 


was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Congress  the  Third  Annual 
Report  on  Weather  Modification  <for 
fiscal  year  1961)  as  submitted  by  the 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House.  August  27,  1962. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

<For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


ORDER    TO    DISPEN.-E    WITH    CALL 
OF  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of 
the  calendar  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  i.^  ^o  ordered. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  com- 
mittees or  subcommittees  were  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today: 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  Rivers  and  Harbors  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  PROTOCOL  TO  TREATY 
OF  EXTRADITION  OF  JANUARY  13. 
1961,  WITH  UNITED  STATES  OF 
BRAZIL— REMOVAL  OF  INJUNC- 
TION  OF   SECRECY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  today  Executive  P. 
87th  Congress.  2d  session,  an  additional 
protocol  to  the  treaty  of  extradition  of 
January  13,  1961,  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  United  States 
of  Brazil,  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on 
June  18,  1962.  As  in  executive  session, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  injunc- 
tion of  secrecy  be  removed  from  the 
protocol,  that  the  protocol  and  message 
from  the  President  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
that  the  President's  message  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  ten; pore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  President's  message  is  as  follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification. 
I  transmit  herewith  an  additional  proto- 
col to  the  treaty  of  extradition  of 
January  13,  1961.  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  United  States 
of  Brazil,  which  additional  protocol  was 
signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  June  18.  1962. 
I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  with  respect  to  the  additional 
protocol. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House.  August  27.  1962. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Amendment  ok  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of 
1933,  AND  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  Washington,  DC.  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933, 
as  amended,  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act,  as  amended  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  rBanking  and 
Currency. 

Report  on  Proposed  Program  of  Airport 
Development 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator. 
Federal  Aviation  Agency.  Washington.  DC. 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  It  is  not  ad- 
visable to  make  public  by  January  1.  1963, 
the  proposed  program  of  airport  develop- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1963  and  that  under  the 
circumstances  the  Agency  proposes  to  an- 
nounce its  program  about  June  30,  1963; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Amendment  of  Section  11  of  Federal 
Register  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  DC. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  further  section  11  of  the  Federal 
Register  Act.  as  amended  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Report  on  Deferment  of  1962  Repayment 
Installment  Dlte  From  Pershing  County 
Water  Conservation  District,  Humboldt 
Project.  Nevada 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  his 
determination  relating  to  the  deferment  of 
the  1962  repayment  Installment  due  from 
the  Pershing  County  Water  Conservation 
District,  Humboldt  project.  Nevada:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mortgage    Insurance    and    Loans    To    Help 

Finance    Cost    of    Facilities    for    Group 

PRicTiCE  OF  Medicine  or  Dentistry 

A    letter    from    the    Secretary    of    Health. 

Education,     and     Welfare,     transmitting     a 

draft   of   proposed    legislation    to   authorize 
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mortgage  Insurance  and  loans  to  help  fi- 
nance the  cost  of  constriicring  and  equip- 
ping facilities  for  the  group  practice  of 
medicine  or  dentistry  i  with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


PETITION 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Junior  Chamber  of  the  Vircm  Is- 
lands, of  St.  Thomas,  V  I.,  favoring  more 
self-government  for  the  Virgin  Islands, 
principally  m  the  form  of  an  elected  Gov- 
ernor and  votina;  representation  m  Con- 
gress, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

Tr.e  follov.ing  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGN'USON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,   with  amendments: 

H.R.  12711.  An  .ic:  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards.  commi.'=s;i.^:.'-..  rurp^^rritions,  agencies, 
and  offices  for  the  tisc;'.!  yerr  ending  June 
30.  1963.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rapt.  No. 
1923). 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  Committee 
on   Commerce,   with   an   amendment: 

S.  2815.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 7,  1957,  relating  to  aircraft  loan  guar- 
antees (Rept.  No.  1924). 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign   Relations,  with  an  amendment: 

HR.  11880  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act.  1926.  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional appropriations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses   I  Rept     No.    192.5' 


ATITNDANCE  AT  MEETING  OF  THE 
COMMONWEAL!  H  PARLIAMEN- 

TARY  AS?  OCI.^ 'HON— REPORT  OF 
A  COMMI'ITKE  (S.  REPT.  NO.  192G) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an 
orit;inal  resolution  (S.  Res.  379  >  ac- 
cepting an  invitation  to  attend  the  next 
general  meeting  of  the  Commonwealth 
Parliamentary  Association,  to  be  held  in 
Lagos,  Nigeria,  and  submitted  a  report 
thereon,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 
and  the  resolution,  under  the  rule,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  en  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows; 

Revived.  That  the  Vice  President  Is  au- 
thorized to  appoint  four  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  a  delegation  to  attend  the  next 
general  meeting  of  the  Commonwealth  Par- 
liamentary Association,  to  be  held  in  Lagos. 
Nigeria,  at  the  Invitation  of  the  Nigerian 
Branch  of  the  Association,  and  to  designate 
the  chairman  cf  said  delegation. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  delegation  In- 
cluding staff  members  designated  by  the 
chairman  to  assist  said  delegation  shall  not 
exceed  $15,000  and  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouch- 
ers approved  \rj  the  chairman. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second    time,    and    referred    as   follows: 

By    Mr     METCALF    Hjr    liimself    and 
Mr   M.^NSFiELD  •  : 
S.  3678.  A  bill  to  ratify  certain  conveyances 
of  land  on  the  Crow  Indian  Reservati  n;   to 


the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  - jf  Mr.  Metcalf  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request) : 
S  3679  A  bill  authorizing  an  appropria- 
tion to  enable  the  United  States  to  extend 
an  Invitation  to  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations  to  hold 
a  World  Food  Congress  In  the  United  States 
In  1963;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fttlbright  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 
AT  TENDANCE  AT  MEETING  OP  THE 
COMMONWEALTH    PARLIAMEN- 
TARY  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  FLLBRIGHT.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  379)  accept- 
ing an  invitation  to  attend  the  next  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  Commonwealth  Par- 
liamentary Association,  to  be  held  in 
Lagos,  Nigeria,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

I  See  ihe  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Fulbright. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


RATIFICATION  OP  CERTAIN  CON- 
VEYANCES OF  LAND  ON  THE  CROW 
INDIAN  RESERVATION 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield  1,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  ratify  certain  con- 
\eyances  of  land  on  the  Crow  Indian 
Reservation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill,  together  with  a  letter  from 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
requesting  the  proposed  legislation,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  ■  S  3678)  to  ratify  certain  con- 
\eyances  of  land  on  the  Crow  Indian 
Resr-rvation.  introduced  by  Mr.  Metcalf 
'for  iumself  and  Mr.  Mansfield',  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed,  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all  con- 
veyances made  prior  to  October  18.  1957.  In 
violation  of  the  acreage  limitations  contained 
In  the  first  paragraph  of  section  2  of  the  Act 
of  June  4.  1920  (41  Stat.  751).  as  amended 
by  the  Act  of  June  8,  1940  (54  Stat.  252), 
are  hereby  validated,  ratilled,  and  confirmed 
Insofar  as  such  acreage  limitations  are  con- 
cerned, but  the  right  to  challenge  such  con- 
veyances for  any  other  cause  recognized  by 
law.  and  the  right  to  obtain  access  and  ways 
of  necessity  pursuant  to  State  law,  shall  not 
1j€  affected  by  this  Act:  Provided,  That  no 
conveyance  ratified,  confirmed,  or  validated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  convey  to 
the  original  grantee  of  any  allottee,  his  heirs 
or  assigns,  any  mineral  rights  in  the  lands 
to  which  this  Act  applies,  which  minerals 
shall  continue  to  be  governed  by  Public  Law 
86  283. 


The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Metcalf 
is  as  follows : 

August  20,  1962. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mh.  President:  There  Is  enclosed  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill  "to  ratify  certain 
conveyances  of  land  on  the  Crow  Indian 
Reservation." 

We  recommend  that  the  proposed  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee  for  con- 
sideration, and  we  recommend  that  It  be 
enacted. 

The  bUl  ratifies  all  conveyances  of  land 
made  prior  to  October  18.  1957,  that  were 
In  violation  of  the  acreage  limitations  con- 
tained In  the  first  paragraph  of  section  2  of 
the  act  of  June  4.  1920  (41  Stat.  751) .  relating 
to  the  Crow  Reservation.  The  paragraph 
reads  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  No  conveyance  of  land  by  any 
Crow  Indian  shall  be  authorized  or  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  any  per- 
son, company,  or  corporation  who  owns  at 
leaist  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  agricul- 
tural or  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighty  acres  of  grazing  land  within  the  pres- 
ent boundaries  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, nor  to  any  person  who,  with  the  land  to 
be  acquired  by  such  conveyance,  would  be- 
come the  owner  of  more  than  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  agricultural 
or  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  of  grazing  land  within  said  reservation. 
Any  conveyance  by  any  such  Indian  made 
either  directly  or  Indirectly  to  any  such  p>er- 
son,  company,  or  corporation  of  any  land 
within  said  reservation  as  the  same  now 
exists,  whether  held  by  trust  patent  or  by 
patent  in  fee  shall  be  void  and  the  grantee 
accepting  the  same  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  tfe  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisonment  not  more 
than  six  months  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
Imprisonment." 

This  paragraph  was  amended  by  the  act  of 
June  8."  1940  (54  Stat.  252).  to  permit  the 
Secretary,  under  certain  circumstances,  to 
approve  sales  of  allotted  and  inherited  land 
to  members  of  the  Crow  Tribe  without  re- 
gard to  the  acreage  limitations. 

It  Is  clear  that  numerovis  violations  have 
occurred.  Some  of  the  violations  occurred 
in  connection  with  sales  over  which  this 
Department  had  control,  and  some  occurred 
In  connection  with  sales  over  wlilch  we  had 
no  control — that  Is.  sales  In  cases  where  the 
Department  Issued  a  fee  patent  to  the  In- 
dian and  the  Indian  sold  his  land  without 
governmental  supervision. 

The  House  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs 
held  field  hearings  on  this  subject  on  Octo- 
ber 18  and  19,  1957. 

The  facts  as  we  know  them  can  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

1.  The  number  of  violations  is  not  known. 
Private  sales  by  Indians  who  have  received 
fee  patents  are  outside  the  area  of  this  De- 
partment's responsibility.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  violations  It  would  be 
necessary  to  check  each  sale  made  by  an 
Indian  or  by  the  Department  on  behalf  of 
an  Indian.  The  check  would  need  to  in- 
clude the  acreage  then  owned  by  the  pur- 
chaser, and  an  examination  of  any  resale 
transaction  to  determine  whether  tlie  pur- 
cliaser  was  acting  as  an  agent  for  someone 
else. 

2.  Between  1920  and  1930  our  records  ehow 
three  supervised  sales  by  the  Biu-cau  of  In- 
dian Affairs.  In  each  Instance  the  bidder 
furnished  affidavits  that  a  purchase  by  them 
would  not  result  In  a  violation  of  the  statu- 
tory limitations. 

3.  Between  1931  and  1940  our  records  do 
not  show  any  supervised  sales.  This  was  a 
iserlod  when  the  policy  was  not  to  sell  any 
Indian  land  except  In  cases  of  distress  or 
emergency. 
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4.  In  1941  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  advised  the  superintendent 
of  the  Crow  Reservation  that  any  further 
purchases  by  the  Miller  Land  &  Livestock 
Co.  would  be  In  violation  of  the  act.  Indi- 
cating a  continued  alertness  with  respect  to 
the  act. 

5.  In  1942  two  supervised  sales  were  made. 
No  affidavits  were  required  and  no  check 
was  made  regarding  tiie  statutory  limita- 
tions. 

6  Between  1946  and  1955  there  were  21 
supervised  sales  (517  tracts),  and  no  check 
was  made  of  the  statutory  limitations.  The 
area  director  at  that  time  stated  that  he  was 
Informed  by  the  Washington  office  that  the 
statutory  limitations  were  not  operative. 
The  Chief  of  the  Branch  of  Realty  in  Wash- 
ington could  not  recall  giving  that  advice. 
There  Is  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
failure  to  enforce  the  statutory  limitations. 

7.  The  hearings  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs  in  1957  contained  con- 
flicting testimony  on  the  question  of  whether 
there  was  local  knowledge  of  the  statutory 
limitations  during  the  period  after  1930. 

8.  In  1955  when  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  first  learned  of  the  problem 
he  Issued  instructions  to  stop  all  future 
supervised  sales  without  first  taking  aflBrma- 
tive  action  to  assure  compliance  with  the 
statutory  limitations.  He  also  cautioned  all 
persons  buying  Crow  lands  In  private  sales, 
and  all  title  Insurance  companies  Involved, 
to  check  carefully  for  possible  violations  of 
the  law 

9.  Whether  the  supervised  sales  referred 
to  above  resulted  In  a  violation  of  the  statute 
cannot  be  determined  without  a  detailed 
check  of  the  county  records. 

10.  This  Department  asked  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  Institute  both  criminal 
and  civil  actions  against  persons  who  have 
violated  the  act.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice advised  us  that  no  criminal  prosecu- 
tions would  be  warranted  for  possible  viola- 
tions occurring  before  the  fall  of  1955  when 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  sus- 
pended all  sales  of  Crow  lands,  and  that 
civil  actions  to  set  aside  conveyances  In 
violation  of  the  act  would  be  considered 
upon  the  submission  of  a  full  factual  report 
for  each  case  On  April  6.  1960.  we  referred 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  the  facts 
relating  to  three  sales  that  appeared  to  be 
In  violation  of  the  statute.  We  recom- 
mended that  appropriate  action  be  Insti- 
tuted to  set  aside  the  conveyances.  Since 
that  time  the  matter  has  been  under  con- 
sideration in  the  Department  of  Justice. 
On  April  6.  1962.  we  were  Informally  ad- 
vised by  the  Justice  Department  that  the 
matter  has  not  yet  been  referred  to  the  U.S. 
attorney  but  that  It  still  remains  under 
study. 

11.  The  Crow  Tribe  asked  for  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  ratlfymg  these  titles  by 
a  resolution  dated  April  14,  1956.  The  tribe 
later  withdrew  its  request  and  opposed  the 
enactment  of  legislation  of  that  kind.  That 
Is  Its  present  position. 

After  considering  all  of  the  circumstances, 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  legislative  action 
is  the  most  practical  and  desirable  method  of 
clearing  the  land  titles.  It  is  not  easy  to 
assess  the  blame  for  the  present  situation. 
Clearly,  the  Department  is  partially  to  blame 
because  of  Its  failure  to  give  notice  of  the 
statutory  limitations  when  making  sales  after 
1940.  We  are  also  convinced  that  some  of 
the  purchasers  and  title  examiners  either 
knew  of  the  statutory  limitations  or  were 
negligent  in  not  checking.  We  are  also  con- 
vinced, however,  that  some  of  the  defective 
titles  are  now  In  the  hands  of  Innocent  pur- 
chasers. In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Indian 
seller  In  each  case  was  paid  for  the  land, 
and  there  Is  no  evidence  that  any  Indian  has 
been  prejudiced  by  the  statutory  violations, 
it  would  be  equitable  to  ratify  the  titles  by 
legislation  in  order  to  clear  up  the  unsatis- 
factory situation  that  exists  now. 


Although  our  draft  bill  does  not  contain 
a  provision  to  this  effect.  Congress  may  wish 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  a  repeal  of  the 
statutory  acreage  limitations  In  question. 
Any  limitation  of  the  market  tends  to  de- 
crease the  price  that  an  Indian  owner  can 
obtain  for  his  land  and  deprives  him  of  fair 
market  value.  If  an  Indian  allotment  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  ranch  that  rancher  may 
be  the  best  or  only  prospect  for  purchasing 
the  land  at  its  fair  value. 

S.  332  and  HR  2381  were  Introduced  In 
the  85th  Congress  to  deal  with  this  situa- 
tion. The  Senate  bill  passed  the  Senate, 
but  was  not  reported  in  the  House. 

S.  55  and  HR.  439  were  Introduced  in  the 
86th  Congress  and  neither  was  reported  by 
committee. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  draft   bill   from   the   standpoint   of   the 
administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  A.  Carver.  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 


WORLD    FOOD    CONGRESS    IN    THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  1963 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  authorizing  an  appro- 
priation to  enable  the  United  States  to 
extend  an  invitation  to  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  to  hold  a  World  Food  Congress 
in  the  United  States  in  1963. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
I  am  introducing  it  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
their  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  matter  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  dated  August  22.  1962, 
in  regard  to  it. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  3679  >  authorizing  an  ap- 
propriation to  enable  the  United  States 
to  extend  an  invitation  to  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  to  hold  a  World  Food  Congress 
in  the  United  States  in  1963.  introduced 
by  Mr.  Fulbright,  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Whereas  the  President,  in  giving  his  full 
endorsement  and  support  of  the  United 
States  Government's  food-for-peace-program 
and  for  the  freedom-from-hunger  campaign 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations,  recognized  the  necessity 
for  emphasizing  the  willingness  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  share  its  food  abun- 
dances and  agricultural  knowledge:  and 

Whereas  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization of  the  United  Nations  pursuant 
to  a  resolution  of  the  Tenth  FAO  Conference 
authorized  the  Director-General  to  make 
preparations  for  a  World  Food  Congress  In 
1963  to  mark  the  midpoint  of  the  five-year 
worldwide  freedom-from-hunger  campaign 
and  the  20th  iu>«i\ersary  of  the  Hot  Springs 


Conference,  which  resulted  In  the  establish- 
ment of  the  FAO:  and 

Whereas  the  freedom-from-hunger  cam- 
paign m  the  United  States  Is  sponsored  by 
the  American  Freedom  from  Hunger  Foun- 
dation, Incorporated,  and  by  the  American 
Pood  for  Peace  Council  through  its  Free- 
dom-From-Hunger  Committee:   and 

Whereas  the  US  food  for  peace  program 
and  the  FAO's  freedom-from-hunger  cam- 
paign are  both  directed  toward  the  promo- 
tion of  international  coop>eratlon  and  good- 
will through  the  alleviation  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  will  bring  together 
a  wide  cross  section  of  participants  In  these 
activities,  review  the  progress  of  the  cam- 
paign, focus  attention  on  current  and  future 
problems  involved  in  providing  adequate 
food  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  world's  rapidly 
expanding  population,  and  consider  and  rec- 
ommend measures  and  policies  necessary  for 
this  purpose;   and 

Whereas  It  Is  particularly  fitting  that  the 
United  States  of  America  should  cooperate 
with  the  FAO  to  convene  a  World  Food 
Congress  to  further  the  programs  of  both 
the  food  for  peace  program  and  the  free- 
dom-from-hunger campaign;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  as 
the  inviting  Government  Is  expected  to  pro- 
vide the  conference  facilities  and  to  pay  cer- 
tain expenses  not  borne  by  the  FAO:  Tliere- 
fore 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  State,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  a  sum 
not  to  exceed  $300,000  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fraj'lng  the  expenses  Incident  to  organizing 
and  holding  the  World  Food  Congress  in 
Washington,  DC.  Funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  authorization  shall  be  available 
for  advance  contribution  or  reimbursement 
to  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
of  the  United  Nations  for  certain  costs  In- 
curred by  the  organization  in  holding  the 
World  Food  Congress  in  Washington  and 
shall  be  available  for  expenses  incurred  by 
the  Department  of  State,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  as  host  government,  includ- 
ing personal  services  without  regard  to  civil 
service  and  classification  laws;  employment 
of  aliens:  printing  and  binding,  without  re- 
gard to  section  1 1  of  the  act  of  March  1 . 
1919  (44  use.  11);  travel  expenses;  rent 
of  quarters  by  contract  or  otherwise;  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles;  and  official  func- 
tions and  courtesies. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  State  Is  authorized 
to  accept  and  use  contributions  of  funds, 
property,  services  and  facilities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  and  holding  the  World 
Food  Congress  in  Washington.  D.C. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Fulbright 
is  as  follows: 

Department  or  State, 
Washington.  AtLgust  22.  1962. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  I  submit  here- 
with a  proposed  bill  which  would  enable  the 
United  States  to  cooperate  with  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  (FAO)  of  the 
United  Nations  In  convening  a  World  Food 
Congress  in  Washington.  DC.  In  June  1963: 
and  which  further  provides  for  an  appro- 
priation authorization  to  the  Department  of 
State  for  expenses  Incident  to  organizing  and 
holding  the  Congress  in  the  Departments 
conference  facilities. 

The  World  Food  Congress  Is  being  organ- 
ized In  accordance  with  Resolution  No.  13-59 
of  the  10th  session  of  the  FAO  Conference 
which  authorized  the  Director  General  of 
FAO,  as  part  of  the  freedom-from-hunger 
campaign,  to  make  preparations  for  a  World 
Food  Congress  In  1963.  This  will  coincide 
with  the  celebration  of  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  Hot  Springs  (Va.)   Conference  which 
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led  to  the  creation  of  FAO  as  one  of  the 
new  international  agencies  to  be  charged  with 
the  task  of  helping  achieve  the  "four  free- 
doms." The  Congress  will  focus  attention 
on  current  and  future  problems  in  nutrition, 
food  supply  and  distribution:  and  recom- 
mend international  cooperati'.e  m.easurrs  for 
the  combating  of  hunger  and  malnutrition. 
It  will  endeavor  to  a.ssess  and  state  the  cur- 
rent and  future  food  and  nutritional  needs 
for  the  world  as  a  whole  and  for  specific 
regions,  examine  and  determine  the  measures 
necessary  to  meet  these  needs;  invite  and 
Btimuiate  the  cooperatiun  oi  the  governments 
and  peoples  of  the  coantries  of  the  world 
tn  achieving  this  goal;  and  generally  recom- 
mend multilateral  action  toward  this  end. 
The  Congress,  which  w»ll  fall  mitlway  in  the 
PAO's  5-year  worldwide  freedom  from  hunger 
campaign,  should  afford  a  suitable  forum 
and  opportunity  to  bring  together  diversi- 
fied opinions  on  these  subjects,  so  that  fu- 
ture action  to  solve  the  problems  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  may  be  made  more  effec- 
tive and  lasting. 

The  Preside;.:,  i-i  giving  his  full  endorse- 
ment and  support  of  the  U.S.  Governments 
food-f jr-peace  !;ro:;ram  and  for  ti:e  frecdtni- 
from-hungcr  campaiirn  of  the  FAO,  recog- 
nized the  necessity  for  a  World  Food  Con- 
gress to  emphasize  the  willingness  of  tlie 
U.S.  Government  to  share  its  food  abundance 
and  agricultural  knowledge  The  U.S.  food- 
for-peace  program  and  the  FAO's  freedom- 
from-hunger  campaign  are  both  directed  to 
ward  the  promotion  of  international  co- 
operation and  good  will  through  the  allevia- 
tion of  hunger  and  malnutrition.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  Congress  will  be  able  to  give  favor- 
able consideration  to  tliis  request  during  the 
present  session. 

A  similar  communication  is  being  scut  to 
the  Speaker  of  tlie  House. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dean  Rusk. 

Encloaure:  Proposed  draft  legislation. 


REVENUE  ACT  OF   1962— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr,  PROXMIRE  submi'.ted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  tlie  bill  'H.R.  106501  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide a  credit  for  investment  m  certain 
depreciable  property,  to  eliminate  cer- 
tain defects  and  incquitie.'^,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  GORE  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  House 
bill  10650.  "^upra,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr  GORE  'for  himself  and  Mr. 
DovGL'S)  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  bv  them,  jointly, 
to  the  House  bill  10650,  supra,  which 
were  ordered  to  he  on  the  table  and  to 
bo  printed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  bill  10650,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  tabic  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  which  I  in- 
tend to  offer  to  H.R.  10650,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Act  of  1962.  The  purpose  of 
my  amendment  is  to  permit  an  addi- 
tional exemption  for  a  taxpayer  with  a 
dependent  child  who  is  a  student  above 
the  secondary  level  at  an  educational 
institution. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  NATIONAL 
BANK  BILLS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
the  Banking  and  Cum  ncy  Committee 
has  scheduled  a  hearing  on  H.R.  8874,  the 
bank  service  coi-poration  bill,  this  com- 
ing Thursday,  August  30.  at  10  a.m..  in 
room  5302,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 
I  wish  to  announce  that  the  committee 
Will  also  receive  testimony  at  the  same 
time  and  place  on  H.R.  7796.  a  bill  to 
an- end  certain  lending  limitations  on 
real  estate  and  construction  loans  ap- 
plicable to  national  banks,  which  was 
pa5.scd  by  the  House  on  August  6.  1S62; 
on  H.R.  12577.  a  bill  to  place  authority 
over  the  trust  powers  of  national  banks 
in  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency;  and 
on  H.R.  12899,  a  bill  to  amend  the  stat- 
utes relating  to  branch  banks  upon  coii- 
version.  consolidation,  or  merger.  The 
latter  two  bills  were  passed  by  the  House 
today. 

All  persons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
t(  S'ify  on  H.R.  7796,  H.R,  12577.  or  H.R. 
1.~S.j9  are  requ'^.'^tpd  to  notify  Mr.  Mat- 
thew Hale,  chief  of  staff.  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  room 
5300.  New  Senate  Oflicc  Building,  tele- 
phone Caritol  4-3121,  extension  3931. 


PROPOSED  EXPENDITURE  OP  FUNDS 


FOR   AQUARU 


IN  DISTRICT  OF 


COLUMBIA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  the  House  authorized  a  $20  mil- 
lion aquarium  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Now  there  is  on  the  Senate  Calen- 
dar a  bill.  H.R.  8181.  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  $10  million  for  the 
aquarium.  Iii  my  view,  providing  $10 
or  $20  milLon  for  such  a  proposal  would 
be  an  unconscionable  misuse  of  public 
funds  at  the  present  time. 

Washington  does  not  need  an  aquar- 
ium. Washington  does  need  a  stronger 
."^lum-clearance  program  and  more  ade- 
quate youth-employment  opportunities, 
coupled  with  a  frontal  attack  on  juve- 
nile delinquency. 

The  Nation  does  not  need  this  aquar- 
ium, either.  The  Nation  does  need  a 
balanced  budget,  and  increased  efforts 
to  retrain  those  displaced  by  technolog- 
ical change.  It  needs  an  adequate  med- 
ical program  for  the  elderly.  It  needs 
better  educational  facilities.  It  needs 
increased  efforts  to  aid  our  migrant 
workers. 

The  Nation  needs  many  things — in- 
cluding ;e;s  spending  and  lower  taxes — 
more  than  an  aquarium  to  house  our 
fish. 

The  American  people  work  hard  to 
eai-n  the  money  they  pay  in  taxes.  They 
expect — aiid  they  have  a  right  to  expect 
it — that  we  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
spending  of  this  money  will  exercise 
care  and  judgment  and  some  degree  of 
restraint  m  allocating  their  hard- 
earned  dollars. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  monetary 
problems  of  a  magnitude  never  before 
equaled  in  the  economic  life  of  this 
Nation.  The  decision  on  whether  to 
cut  taxes  and  the  necessity  for  spending 
gigantic  and  ever-mounting  sums  on 
our  space  effort  and  on  our  defen.ses  are 
only  a  few  of  the  staggering  financial 
problems  we  face 


To  suggest  the  spending  of  $20  million 
for  a  fish  aquarium  in  the  face  of  these 
gruelling  financial  pressures  is  inhu- 
mane. 

The  Senate  committee  report  states 
that  witnesses  appeared  to  express  op- 
position to  expenditure  of  large  funds 
for  this  aquarium  at  a  time  when  there 
is  such  great  need  for  improvements  to 
public  schools — but  the  committee  ap- 
proved it  nonetheless.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  stated  that  it  believes  that 
at  the  present  time  "there  may  be 
liigher  priority  needs  for  the  funds  es- 
sential to  this  project" — pages  12,  13,  14, 
Senate  committee  reF>ort. 

The  House  committee  report  states 
that  "the  committee  is  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  living  creatures  of  the 
sea."  But.  Mr.  President,  what  about 
the  importance  of  the  living  creatures 
who  are  the  disfranchi.'^.ed  citizens  of 
this  city? 


U.S.   ECONOMY   STILL   SUPREME   IN 
WORLD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  distinguished  columnist  J.  A. 
Livingston  discussed  our  economy  in 
comparison  with  European  economies. 
This  morning,  on  the  editorial  page  of 
the  Washington  Post,  there  is  a  cartoon 
depicting  the  Common  Market  economy 
of  Europe  as  a  man  well  muscled  and 
glowing  with  vim  and  vigor.  Below  it 
is  a  cartoon  of  th-?  American  economy, 
a  man  pictured  as  flabby  and  bedraggled 
and  discouraged  and  sick. 

Unfortunately,  this  view  has  achieved 
a  great  deal  of  currency  in  America,  and 
I  think  it  just  is  not  fair  or  accurate. 
Unfortunately,  also,  it  is  the  basis  for 
much  of  what  is  in  the  tax  bill  which 
confronts  the  Senate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Livingston,  in  his  fine  article,  dis- 
cusses this  question  and  points  out  that 
all  things  considered  our  rate  of  growth 
in  this  country  has  been  very  good  in 
comparison  with  that  of  European  coun- 
tries, not  only  from  1938  up  to  date,  but 
also  from  the  time  of  reconstruction 
after  World  War  II  to  date. 

It  is  interesting,  too,  that  free  econo- 
mies which  have  grown  less  rapidly  than 
our  own  are  economies  that  have  invest- 
ment credit  provisions.  Secretaiy  Dil- 
lon told  us  there  are  only  three  countries 
that  have  investment  credit  laws  Two 
of  them  are  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Belgium,  both  of  which  happen  to  be 
among  the  only  three  countries  in  Europe 
that  have  grown  less  rapidly  than  the 
United  States  of  America  since  1943. 
The  other  coimtry  which  has  invest- 
ment credit,  the  Netherlands,  has  grown 
less  rapidly  than  any  other  country  ex- 
cept for  those  two  and  the  United  States. 
If  we  are  to  judge  the  investmciit  credit 
on  the  basis  of  results,  we  should  reject 
it. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  very  fine 
article  by  Mr.  Livingston  points  out  that, 
in  the  overall  sweep  of  the  past  25  years, 
and  not  considering  merely  the  period 
since  reconstruction  after  World  War 
II,  the  United  States  shows  a  far  better 
growth  than  the  European  economies; 
and  by  far  better,  I  mean  two  or  three 
times  better. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
column  by  J.  A.  Livingston  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Myrdal   Calls    United    States   Stagnant 

ECONOMT 

(By  J.  A.  Livingston) 

Statistics  don't  always  lie,  but  half  stated, 
they  are  apt  to  mislead. 

Thus  John  F.  Kennedy  keeps  lamenting 
about  the  slow  rate  of  economic  (growth.  He 
did  It  as  a  candidate  during  the  presidential 
campaign.    He  does  it  now  as  President. 

We've  t>een  losing  about  $30  billion  a 
year  in  output  because  of  underutilized 
manpower  and  plant  capacity,  he  says.  Our 
rate  of  growth  has  been  Inadequate — only 
about  3  percent  a  year. 

And  now  Gunnar  Myrdal  describes  ours  as 
a  stagnant  economy.  If  enough  people  say  it, 
too  many  people  will  believe  it. 

Myrdal  is  an  internationally-known 
Swedish  economist  whose  book.  "The  Ameri- 
can Dilemma,"  Intensively  analyzed  the 
Negro  problem  In  the  United  States.  It  was 
published  In  1944.  Subsequently,  Myrdal 
served  in  the  Swedish  Commission  for  Europe 
in  Geneva. 

In  a  recent  Interview  In  the  New  York 
Times.  Myrdal  set  5  percent  to  6  percent  a 
year  as  a  desirable  growth  rate  for  the  United 
States. 

To  achieve  this,  he  prescribed  a  "practical 
economic  package";  a  massive  Increase  In 
public  expenditures  on  schools  and  slums; 
an  agreement  by  labor  to  demand  no  wage 
Increases  for  a  year  and  a  half;  tax  cuts  for 
persons  In  the  lower  and  middle-Income 
brackets:  and  an  agreement  by  private  In- 
dustry to  Invest,  coupled  with  a  big  cut  in 
taxes  to  spur  such  Investments.  This  Is  an 
easy  order  from  someone  outside  the  United 
States. 

SLUGGtSHKKSS     07ZSRATCD 

Unquestionably.  In  the  postwar  period,  thr 
economic  growth  of  this  country  has  lagged 
behind  that  of  many  Western  European 
countries.     For  this,  there  are  explanations: 

1.  Our  factories  and  industrial  organiza- 
tions were  not  destroyed.  Our  postwar  take- 
off was  from  a  much  higher  level,  relatively, 
to  what  it  was  prewar. 

2.  We  did  not  have  as  much  reconstruc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  to  do.  requiring  vast 
capital  outlays. 

3.  We,  ourselves,  contributed  greatly  to  the 
development  of  Western  Europe  and  Japan 
through  direct  grants,  loans,  and  economic 
and  technical  assistance  which  speeded  their 
growth  vis-a-vis  ours. 

4.  As  the  foremost  industrial  nation  In  the 
world,  we  were  pacesetters.  Others  could 
copy  and  emulate.  We  had  to  innovate 
French.  Italian,  and  Western  German  manu- 
facturers had  examples  of  successful  U.S. 
consumer  products — refrigerators,  washing 
machines,  etc. — which  opened  up  an  entire 
new  world  of  convenience  to  oversea  house- 
wives. 

Those  economic  Influences  cannot  be  men- 
tioned too  often — nor  laughed  off.  They 
cause  these  statistics:  Here's  the  record  of 
percentage  Increases  In  production  since 
1948: 

Gain,    1948-62:  Percent 

United  Kingdom _  62 

Belgium-Lux 56 

Sweden 60 

United  States C8 

Netherlands :35 

Norway 138 

France 152 

Italy 200 

West  Germany 354 

Japan 950 

Source:  United  Nations  and  International 
Monetary  Fund. 
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f5WEDE^f     IS     BEHIND     TNTTEB     STATES 

The  above  figures  suggest  that  Dr.  MjTdal 
ought    not    to    cast    stones    too    carelessly. 
Sweden  ranks  Just  below  the  United  States 
And    in   the    longer   run    gains — since  1938— 
the  United  States  ranks  very  high  indeed; 

Gain,   1938-62:  Percent 

United  Kingdom 68 

Belgium-Lux 77 

Sweden 129 

West  Germany 142 

France 169 

Netherlands 169 

Norway 195 

Italy 205 

United  States 271 

Japan 295 

Source:  Same  as  above. 

By  no  means  Is  this  proof  that  we're  grow- 
ing as  fast  as  we  ought  to.  But  It  does  show 
that  we're  not  laps  behind  In  the  progress 
parade. 

The  way  you  put  statistics  together — 
the  date  you  choose  for  measurement — often 
controls  the  result.  And  1938  was  a  letdown 
year  in  the  United  States.  It  raises  subse- 
quent gains  slightly.  But  it  was  the  earliest 
year  for  which  I  could  get  acceptable  data 
for  all  the  countries. 

Recent  dissatisfaction  with  US  growth  is 
traceable  to  the  slowing  down  in  the  rate 
of  recovery  this  year  and  the  slump  m  stock 
prices.  But  recent  Indicators  have  turned 
favorable.  Auto  sales  are  strong,  durable 
goods  orders  rose  sharply  In  July,  and  the 
rate  of  business  failures — which  was  pro- 
phetic in  1958 — has  dropped  markedly. 
Prosp>erlty  Isn't  ready  for  last  rues. 

Imperfect  the  statistics  are.  Yet.  looking 
at  them,  we  can  Justifiably  a.'-k.  Arc  these 
gains  stagnancy? 


DROP  IN  ENGINEERING  ENROLL- 
MENTS BIG  THREAT  TO  US  SE- 
CURITY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  today  is  an 
article  on  the  front  page  entitled  "Gov- 
ernment, Profession  Seek  Reasons  for 
Drop  in  Student  Enrollments,"  which 
pertains  to  a  vei-y.  very  serious  economic, 
scientific,  and  military  problem  which 
fa'^es  us  in  the  fall-oflf  of  students  ma- 
triculating m  engineering  m  college^:. 

The  article  point^s  out  that  fewer 
young  people  entering  college  are  decid- 
ing to  major  in  engineering  than  ,5  years 
ago,  and  the  jtroportion  is  dropping 
steadily;  furlherinore.  that  fewer  are 
graduating  than  graduated  before.  Last 
year,  some  35.000  American  students 
graduated  in  engineering,  whereas  in 
the  Soviet  Union  last  year  120,000  stu- 
dents graduated  in  engineering. 

Mr.  Pr€>>idcnt.  this  is  why  I  introduced 
an  amendment  to  the  space  authoriza- 
tion bill  calling  for  a  scientific  manpower 
study  to  determine  whether  or  not  our 
extravagance  may  result  in  headlong 
waste  for  our  limned  and  crucial  scien- 
tific manpower. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  lias  expired 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  may  have  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection    it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

This  article  by  Mr.  Edmund  K.  Falter- 
mayer  discusses  this  most  serious  prob- 


lem for  our  Nation,  for  our  defense,  for 
our  science,  and  for  our  educational 
future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
study  made  by  Mr  Faltermayer  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  pomt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Government,  Peofes.sion  Seek  Reasons  for 
Drop  in  Stxjdent  Enrollments 

(By  Edmund  K.  Faltermayer) 

Why  are  fewer  young  Americans  studying 
engineering? 

It  Is  a  simple  fact  that  over  the  last  4 
years  engineering  enrollments  at  US.  col- 
leges and  universities  have  fallen  off  sharply. 
The  reason,  however.  Is  not  so  clear.  In  re- 
cent months  several  Federal  agencies  and 
professional  societies  have  begun  studies 
aimed  at  finding  the  explanation. 

With  Industry  now  spending  an  average  of 
$2,000  to  recruit  each  engineer,  the  decline 
obviously  Isn't  due  to  an  oversupply  of  these 
technologists.  Today  a  college  graduate 
with  a  B.S.  in  electrical  engineering,  the 
most  popular  engineering  curriculum,  can 
command  a  starting  salary  of  17,000  a  year 
in  Indtistry.  according  to  the  College  Place- 
ment Council,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  an  organi- 
zation that  tabulates  data  on  job  offers  to 
college  seniors.  This  is  about  $1,400  a  year 
more  than  a  graduate  in  business  adminis- 
tration can  fetch,  and  the  spread  has  been 
widening  in  recent  years.  The  rewards  are 
nearly  as  great  in  other  fields  of  engineering. 
W^hat's  more,  the  younger  generation  has 
been  exposed  to  a  steady  barrage  of  publicity 
about  the  need  for  more  engineers  In  the 
space  age  and  has  heard  the  many  ominous 
warnings  of  a  shortage  of  graduates  In  this 
field  In  the  years  Just  ahead.  The  publicity 
seems  to  have  failed  dismally.  Students  are 
staying  away  from  engineering  In  droves. 

FRESHMAN  ENROLLMENTS  FALL 

Because  engineering  Is  a  field  of  study  that 
normally  must  be  chosen  before  or  at  the 
time  a  student  enters  college — Indeed.  It  fre- 
quently dictates  the  choice  of  college — 
freshman  engineering  enrollments  point  up 
most  dramatically  the  declining  Interest  In 
the  subject.  In  the  fall  of  1957.  engineering 
attracted  about  79.000  freshmen,  highest 
since  1946.  when  campuses  were  crowded 
with  veterans  But  by  autumn  of  1961.  the 
number  had  dropped  steadily  to  Just  under 
68,000. 

Only  about  half  of  the?e  freshmen  survive 
to  get  a  B.S.  degree;  consequently,  the  output 
of  engineers  has  been  far  smaller  than  the 
freshman  figures  and  has  shown  a  parallel 
decline.  In  the  spring  of  1958.  38.134  seniors 
got  engineering  degrees.  TTiree  years  later 
the  number  had  shrunk  to  35,860  and  It 
probably  was  even  smaller  last  June.  Edu- 
cators expect  a  continued  decline  at  least 
through  1965. 

This  slowdown  Is  the  mere  significant  be- 
cause It  has  occurred  during  the  4  years  fol- 
lowing Russia's  first  sputnik  and  at  a  time 
when  the  United  States  is  putting  Increasing 
emphasis  on  Its  space  program  Even  more 
disheartening  Is  a  comparison  of  this  falloff 
with  total  college  enrollments  which  were 
soaring  by  27  percent  In  this  period. 

"Everybody's  mystified  by  the  decline  In 
enrollments,"  says  Carl  Frey.  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Engineering  Manpower  Com- 
mission. The  Engineering  Manpower  Com- 
mission, set  up  In  1961  by  the  various 
professional  societies  that  form  the  engi- 
neers joint  council.  Is  one  of  the  prlnclp&.l 
organizations  trying  to  awaken  ycung  Amer- 
icans' interest  in  engineering. 

Many  observers  figure  that  If  niore  ."Stu- 
dents aren't  attracted  to  englneerii.e.  a  seri- 
ous shortage   will   occur   before    tlie    end    of 
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:'r.e  l:)<?Os  An  Er.gii.eerir.g  Manpower  Com- 
nussion  survey  of  517  companies  and  Govern- 
r.^ent  agencies  which  employ  200.000  of  the 
.' )',:n:rys  QOO.OC'O  prr^fessMnal  enarineers  In- 
dicates these  employers  will  need  45  percent 
nvire  engineers  In  1971  than  they  employed  In 
1961,  With  Government  and  Industry  re- 
search and  development  work  running  over 
$15  billion  a  year  In  the  United  States  and 
tripling  every  8  years,  the  overall  demand 
for  technologists  is  certain  to  rise  sharply. 

PRESIDENT    SEEKS    REMEDIES 

The  Government,  worried  about  the  pos- 
sible shortage  and  about  reports  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  now  graduating  120.000 
bachelor  degree  eni;ineers  a  year,  also  Is  tak- 
ing steps  to  stimulate  Interest  In  the  field. 
President  Kennedy  recently  ordered  his  Sci- 
ence Advisory  Committee  to  report  "as 
quickly  as  possible"  on  "specific  measures 
that  can  be  taken  within  and  without  the 
Government"  to  as.mire  the  United  States  an 
iidrquate  supply  cf  both  engineers  and  scl- 
entist.H. 

Tlie  National  Acadf^my  of  .ScIimiccs,  also  at 
the  request  of  the  White  House,  has  been 
surveying  the  utiUzntion  of  the  Nation's 
exiMting  scientifir  and  technical  manpower, 
including  enKlnc(^rs,  and  the  National  Sci- 
ence Fnmdation  la  making  a  new  study  of 
future  necd.s  Simultaneously,  professional 
gruup.s  .sucii  a.s  the  Engineering  Manpower 
Ctimmi.sai.:!:  .nn"  initiating  studies  to  find  out 
why  tlie  Unl"i>d  ytate.s  is  turning  out  fewer 
en.gmeers 

Although  fir'.d;;'.g:s  -a  u-.'t  be  available  for 
several  mcntlis,  'a.k.s  wiili  college  siuilcnis 
and  deans  •;!  engii.PLTU.i,'  follegea  disclose  a 
number  of  pos.sible  i'xp'.i:-.;i' :  'n.s,  ranging 
from  the  incrtM.si..v;  (l.(Tlu;'\  ;!  tin-  curricu- 
lum to  the  hick  <.!  a  c-.t-ar -;■:•,  c^ -i:  I'p". m  liy 
yovmg  po'iple  as  t*)  wha'.   (•).«'.:. ff:-;:..;   ;.s 

One  nf!en-!u<ar(l  rxp'.nn.it'.'n  —  that  po- 
tential cngliieerlnK  .studfn'.s  .wr  being  enticed 
into  basic  curriciliinis  bcr.isisc  'he  latter 
nnw  have  more  «Linv>ur-  isn  t  bnrne  'lut  by 
the  figures  True  juniur  yo.ir  onr'  ;;ini':;'.'<  i  . 
science  and  mathematics  rose  fr'^m  4H,G0O 
in  the  1957  58  academic  year  to  about  59.000 
3  years  later.  But  most  of  the  rl.se  was  in 
mathematics  and  in  the  bhjiogical  sciences 
Enrollments  in  the  rn::inecrlr.i;-related  phys- 
ical sciences  such  as  physics  and  cheml.stry 
Increased  only  Infiignlrtcantly,  from  19.080  to 
19,852,  In  the  basic  sciences,  the  Junlcjr  year 
begins  the  work  In  a  .student's  major  field  of 
study 

Most  educators  attach  more  validity  to  an- 
other explanation  for  the  declining  engi- 
neering enrollments.  These  educators  be- 
lieve the  engineering  profession  has  done  a 
poor  Job  of  selling  itself  as  a  creative  field 
of  endeavor,  "A  lot  of  people  think  of  engi- 
neering as  sitting  m  a  drafting  room  with 
300  other  people,"  says  John  McManus.  as- 
sistant dean  of  Cornell  University's  ens^l- 
r.eering   school. 

Actually,    engineers   say,   most  of    the  dt-- 
work    on    currently     ballyhooed 
triumphs     h,i«    been     done     by 
One    example    engineers    like    t(j 
recently    l.iunched    Telst.ir   com- 
tlie  br,atKhild  not   of 
R    Pierce,  an  engineer 


velopment 
"scientific 
engineers 
cite   is   the 
ni un lea t ions  s.itdliie 
scientists  but  of  Joh: 

with  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  In  gen- 
eral, scientists  explore  the  le.isiMis  wl-.y 
things  happen  In  nature,  with  the  useful- 
ness of  their  findings  only  a  secondary  con- 
sideration, engineers  visualize  and  work  utit 
how  the  findii-gs  can  be  adapted  to  benefit 
s'v-iety 

If  present-day  ei^glnecrln,,'  is  rxcl'.inc:  and 
creative,  the  nie.'.sage  eMdenMy  It.  t  getting 
back  to  high  school  studonf.s  One  reu*on 
Is  that  the  standard  huth  '•cl-.o,!  curriculum 
includes  courses  In  the  ba.^ic  jdUuices  but 
not  in  engineering  iva  such  Con'.nr*  with  a 
brilliant    high    school    physics    teacher,    say, 


may  inspire  a  teenager  to  major  In  physics 
in  college,  but  there  are  no  engineering  teach- 
ers around  to  inspire  him.  Clubs  such  as  the 
fast-growing  Junior  Engineering  Technical 
Society  have  been  set  up  to  enable  high 
school  students  to  become  acquainted  with 
an  engineering  laboratory,  usually  after 
school  hours,  but  so  far  these  clubs  haven't 
produced  any  flood  of  engineering  applica- 
tions at  colleges  and  universities. 

Some  students  are  avoiding  engineering  be- 
cause they  are  skeptical  about  reports  of  a 
shortage  of  engineers.  Even  the  recent 
Engineering  Manpower  Commission  survey 
which  forecasts  a  shortage  during  the  late 
IQGO's  finds  that  companies  today  are  within 
1  1  percent  of  their  requirements.  The  mem- 
ory of  widespread  layoffs  of  engineers  in  the 
aircraft  Industry  during  the  immediate  pre- 
sputnlk  period  also  Is  still  fresh.  These  lay- 
offs "had  a  great  psychological  effect  on  stu- 
dents here."  says  J.  R,  Whlnnery.  dean  of  the 
University  of  California's  College  of  Engi- 
neering. 

WORK  OrTEN  13  ROUTINI 

Even  now,  with  engineers  again  greatly  In 
demand,  It's  no  secret  that  niuny  of  them  are 
shunted  Into  noncreatlve  work  or  "stock- 
piled "  by  companies  that  use  their  pool  of 
engineers  as  a  talking  point  In  getting  mill- 
tary  contracts.  In  the  aircraft  and  parts  in- 
dustry, a  recent  report  by  the  engineers  Joint 
council  charged,  "huge  numbers"  of  engi- 
neers "are  performing  routine  equipment 
engineering  of  the  most  tedious  formalism." 
Information  about  this  apparently  gets  back 
to  high  school  students, 

"You  c(  ilil  ni.ikc  a  case  that  we  aren't 
making  efli  u;;'  use  of  the  engineers  we 
have."  com Kics  Eric  A.  Walker,  president  of 
Pennsylvania  fatate  University  and  current 
president  of  the  engineers  Joint  council. 
I'nlike  some  educators,  Mr.  Walker  believes 
tiio  United  States  could  get  by  with  only 
40.000  new  engineers  a  year  if  a  high  percent- 
age went  on  to  get  doctorates  and  If  engi- 
neers were  used  solely  for  creative  work  by 
Industry. 

Today,  Mr.  Walker  says,  many  engineers 
are  doing  work  that  Just  as  easily  could  be 
done  by  technicians,  semlprofesslonals  who 
need  only  2  years  of  college  and  often  less. 
F')r  example,  young  engineers  usually  spend 
from  2  to  4  years  doing  drafting  work;  fre- 
quently, this  Involves  only  the  Incorporation 
of  minor  changes  Into  the  drawings  of  air- 
plane wings  or  radio  receivers  or  whatever. 
This  type  of  drudgery,  professional  engineers 
contend,  could  easily  be  done  by  technicians. 

However,  technicians  are  In  extremely  short 
supply.  Mr.  Walker  says.  Currently,  the 
United  States  turns  out  only  16,000  a  year, 
or  half  as  many  as  the  number  of  engi- 
neers. Actually,  according  to  Mr.  Walker, 
there  should  be  two  technicians  for  each  en- 
gineer in  order  to  get  the  maximum  use  out 
of  the  engineer 

A  CHANCE  TO  GET  OUT 

If  tlie  use  of  engineers  to  do  minor,  non- 
creativi?  chores  Is  a  problem  that  bothers 
educat(^rs,  it  app.irently  has  had  a  wide- 
spread demoralizing  effect  on  engineers,  par- 
ticularly in  their  first  years  out  of  school. 
A  1950  graduate  of  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  recalling  his  first  experiences 
in  lndu.stry  in  a  recent  letter  to  a  magazine 
p\iblished  by  MIT  alumni,  says  he  "became 
convinced  any  high  school  graduate  could 
do  the  drafting  that  was  expected  of  me." 
Adds  this  cngu.cor  After  a  number  of  years 
of  drudgery  I  .■<(>i/,<-(i  up^n  a  chance  to  leave 
the  engi!i('t>nn«  pr-  lo.sslon.  I  doubt  seriously 
11  I  ever  w^iulcl  ri"  'ir..  " 

Kngir.eers  s.iy  ',!.,,•  ;i..iny  younger  mem- 
bers lit  their  priiifs.-.;  in  have  developed  the 
habit  of  switcluni;  |  ibs  every  2  years  or  io 
to  o,scai)o  the  tedium  of  the  sam«  non- 
crt'uti'.t'  Work  d.iy  afcr  d.iy,  A  young  engl< 
neer    with    an    aire  r.vft   company   near    New 


York  City  believes  he  is  one  of  the  few  en- 
gineers who  have  succeeded  in  breaking  out 
of  this  rut  without  changing  jobs.  The  en- 
gineer, in  his  mid-twenties,  has  been  with 
his  present  group  of  25  men  for  5  years.  He 
has  become  top  man  simply  because  he  has 
been  there  longer  than  anyone  else. 

This  engineer's  experience  raises  another 
point.  He  now  finds  himself  graduated  to 
what  Is  largely  a  management  Job,  super- 
vising the  work  of  others  but  doing  little 
engineering  himself.  Says  he:  "I'm  con- 
sidering going  to  Harvard  Business  School. 
After  all,  I'm  not  really  doing  any  engi- 
neering now  and  the  only  avenue  for  ad- 
vancement is  management."  Many  other 
engineers,  discouraged  for  one  reason  or 
another,  go  Into  management  or  sales. 

In  view  of  all  this,  It  Isn't  surprising  that 
many  engineers  think  they  have  lost  status. 
A  1961  survey  by  Opinion  Research  Corp..  of 
Princeton,  N.J.,  showed  that  only  one-fourth 
of  the  engineers  questioned  believe  they  are 
getting  the  recognition  they  deserve.  An-- 
awareness  of  this  Is  spurring  many  engi- 
neering students  to  get  master's  degrees  or 
doctorates.  The  Nation's  output  of  engi- 
neers with  advanced  degrees  has  been  rising 
even  though  the  number  of  bachelor-degree 
graduotes  has  been  declining  because  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  B.S.  degree-holders  are 
going  on  to  graduate  work, 

"If  you  walk  Into  an  aircraft  company 
with  Just  a  B.S.  degree."  says  a  University 
of  Connecticut  graduate,  "you're  nothing 
but  a  cog  In  a  huge  machine."  This  engi- 
neer recently  left  his  Job  In  Industry  to  re- 
turn to  school  for  a  master's  degree, 

A     TOUOH     CURRICULUM 

Another  deterrent  to  students  considering 
engineering  Is  the  traditional  "grind"  of  the 
undergraduate  curriculum.  At  Penn  8tat«, 
for  Instance,  a  student  needs  ISO  credit  hours 
to  get  a  B.S.  In  englnesrlng.  compared  with 
only  120  needed  for  a  B.S,  in  business  admin- 
istration. Some  schools — Cornell,  for  one- 
spread  their  undergraduate  engineering  cur- 
riculum over  6  years  instead  of  trying  to 
cram  It  Into  4. 

But  credit  hours  don't  tell  the  full  story. 
Even  where  credits  are  the  same  for  liberal 
arts  and  engineering  courses,  the  engineer- 
ing courses  often  entail  longer  hours.  Gen- 
erally, an  undergraduate  engineering  major 
at  the  University  of  Connecticut  can  figure 
on  two  afternoon  laboratory  sessions  a  week 
during  most  of  his  4  years.  Lab  sessions  nor- 
mally are  3  hours  long.  By  contrast,  a  busi- 
ness administration  major  can  get  away  with 
only  two  one-semester  science  courses  during 
his  entire  4  years — and  some  of  these  have 
no  lab  sessions. 

In  addition,  a  young  man  with  no  par- 
ticular zest  for  study  would  not  be  encour- 
aged Into  engineering  by  a  listing  of  the 
subjects  he  would  encounter.  In  his  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  years,  he  would  get 
heavy  doses  of  mathematics,  chemistry,  and 
physics.  Specifically,  the  second-semester 
freshman  mathematics  course  at  tlie  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut  Is  described  by  the 
university's  catalog  as  the  study  of  "the  defi- 
nite Integral  and  applications,  plane  analytic 
geometry,  transcendental  functions,  formal 
Integration."  In  his  Junior  year,  an  electrl- " 
cal  engineering  student  would  move  Into 
such  subjects  as  electric  and  magnetic  fields, 
electrical  engineering  principles,  fluid  me- 
chanics, advanced  mathematics  for  engineers 
and  engineering  thermodynamics. 

Also  discouraging  to  would-be  engineering 
studenU  Is  the  high  "attrition  rate"  o.mong 
engineering  students.  On  average  no  per- 
cent of  those  who  start  college  in  the  United 
States  wind  up  with  a  bachelor  s  degree  of 
some  sort.  In  ciiu-it'eerlng,  however  fewfv 
than  60  pereent  :  r  the  starting  frcMluncii 
make  it  out  to  a  us  clo^Tree  The  rcN'  tlunk 
out,  get  dlscouraRed  and  tninj^fer  lu  ciislcr 
courses,  or  quit  school  altogether. 
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THE  1962  GIRL  SCOUT  ROUNDUP  AT 
BUTTON  BAY.  VT. 

Mr.  AIKEN,  Mr.  Pro.'^ident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  6 
minutes  to  make  a  statement  on  the  re- 
cent Girl  Scout  roundup  at  Button  Bay, 
Vt.  I  need  about  6,  or  possibly  7  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIE  ENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
latter  part  of  July  over  10,000  senior 
Girl  Scouts  and  their  leaders  swarmed 
into  Vermont  for  their  third  triennial 
roundup  and  promptly  found  a  place 
deep  in  the  hearts  of  all  Vermonters. 

They  came  from  far  and  near;  they 
came  from  all  over  the  world — in  fact, 
they  came  from  all  50  States  and  from 
21  foreign  countries.  They  came  with 
picturesque  gear,  with  mu.'^ical  instru- 
ments, with  accents,  with  fr:rndllnc'.s,s, 
and  with  Raiet;/, 

The  ]'.»•?  :  -  indup  at  Button  Bay,  Vt  , 
Is  now  a  tliint;  of  the  past,  but  Its  echoes 
will  rcnm.M  w  th  us  for  a  Innc  time. 

Ten  thousand  senior  Girl  Scouts  and 
their  leaders  fettling  down  for  2  wetk.s 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlaln  and 
setting  up  a  great  tent  city  approxi- 
mately a  mil 2  square — .systematically, 
orderly,  and  laid  out  wit)i  gay  colored 
tents.  brlKht  emblems,  and  a  waving 
avenue  of  109  flags,  youna  people  livm;^ 
and  worki;  K  loiM'ihtT  m  complete  un- 
dcrstandinr 

BcfoK'  ihc  :ui-l.iin  i.s  biouKl-.t  down 
on  the  1962  loimriup  a  lot  if  people 
ouKht  to  be  conijiK-ntit  (I  i.ubl.i  '.y  fo:  i.hcir 
part  in   t!u.s  .s  irr(\s.sful   liiKirrtukinj: 

In  \9')j.  win  II  n  rcpi csciuntrw-  o!  the 
national  Otrl  .Scout  orcaiii/ation  vi.sued 
several  sites  iJ-  Vonnont.  at  ttu>  iiivita- 
tlon  of  Oo\Trnor  StafTord  and  met  with 
Perry  H.  Men-ill.  our  commi^.smncr  of 
forests  and  park.<;.  somr  peoplr  had 
doubl.s  as  to  the  ability  of  a  State  the 
size  of  Vcrmoiit  to  take  on  a  project  of 
this  maenitudc.  However,  wheti  Button 
Bay  State  Park  was  finally  selected, 
ever>one  buckled  down  to  the  job  ahead. 

The  State  of  Vermont  a'::ocd  to  pro- 
vide by  lease  p.bout  250  additional  acres 
of  land,  a  water  system  which  would  sup- 
ply one-half  mllion  pallons  of  water  per 
day  and  build  f.nd  maintain  the  road  sys- 
tems within  tiie  camp.-iite  ai-ea,  as  well 
as  to  improve  the  approach  roads. 

The  Vermont  dele,':ation  m  Conprcs.s 
introduced  lepislation  to  authorize  the 
use  of  Defense  Department  manpower, 
equipment,  ar.d  .supplies  for  tins  preat 
undertaking. 

Governor  Keyscr,  of  Vermont,  recom- 
mended and  received  from  the  Vermont 
Legislature  $186,000  for  additional  ex- 
penses to  be  incurred  in  connection  with 
the  roundup  end  designated  the  deputy 
commissioner  of  forests  and  parks.  Mr 
Robert  B.  Williams,  to  cooicimute  ihv 
work  of  the  several  Sta 
with  the  Girl  Seoul  autiiont.es 

The  Central  Vermont  Railway,  the 
Delaware  «;  Hudson,  and  the  Vermont 
Transit  peoiJle  sat  down  toKether  early  m 
1960  and  started  work  on  the  intricate 
detftlla  of  transi)ortatiou  and  handlinK 
of  baKt.;aKe. 

A.s  ila.s  Work  proKre.s.scd.  other  carrler.s 
came  Into  the  picture  and  pitched  in  to 
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help — the  Marcel  Motor  Express,  the 
Pullman  Co..  the  Canadian  National 
Railway,  not  to  mention  the  originating 
carriers  and  many  others. 

And  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  be- 
fore 11  was  all  over  more  than  6.000  Girl 
Scouts  and  10,000  pieces  of  bagpa.cc  in 
12  special  trains  and  24  special  bagqape 
cars  moved  in  and  out  through  E.=;.scx 
Junction. 

The  Delaware  &  Hudson  at  Port 
Henry,  N.Y.,  across  the  lake,  moved  ap- 
proximately the  sam.e  number,  while  the 
remainder  moved  by  private  car  and 
chartered  bus. 

The  Girl  Scout  organization  not  only 
put  in  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort, 
but  money  as  well,  and  constructed  an 
amphitheater  which  would  scat  about 
12,000  people. 

The  Vermont  Development  Depart- 
ment established  several  liaison  tourist 
information  booths  to  make  hotel  ar- 
rai;sements  for  visitor.*; — and  during  the 
2  weeks  of  the  roundup  72,000  people 
visited  the  campsite. 

The  Vermont  Department  of  Public 
Safety,  under  the  direction  of  Comml.s. 
sloncr  William  Baumann,  furnished  44 
men  and  the  US.  Immigration  Service 
7  men  who  policed  the  arm  together 
with  135  military  police  of  the  U.S. 
Army.  Security  was  extremely  tight  and 
the  girls  were  well  jirotected  at  all  tlnics 

It  was  the  Job  of  the  Vermont  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  un  Icr  Dr.  Robert  Aiken, 
to  check  supplies  of  uatcr  and  food  and 
to  watch  out  for  any  cuntaKious  chscai-e.'-, 
of  which  there  v,(  :c 
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.set  up  an.;   a   la-.ic   pter  .'-'nod    :ea'^v  to 
lly   any   ca.-iualties   to   nearby    !,'','-p,t.i:,s 
there  were  no  accidents  and  orily  a  half 
dozen  cases  of  illnesses. 

The  U.S.  customs  people  handled  their 
part  expeditiously  and  courteously. 

The  Vermont  Dairy  Council  erected  a 
niodern  dairy  stable  and  milkroon: 
wi-icre  several  breeds  of  cattle  were  quar- 
tered and  where  during  the  roundup 
39,000  half  pints  of  nnlk  were  distributed 
free  of  charge. 

In  addition  to  tlie  milk  distributed 
free,  the  girls  consumed  during  their 
stay  133,191  quarts  of  milk,  6.784  quarts 
of  ice  cream.  1.584  quarts  of  sherbet 
1.056  packages  of  ice  cream  rolls,  and 
6  433  {X)unds  of  butter. 

If  the  Nation  would  consume  dairy 
pioducts  at  this  rate  we  would  find  our- 
selves with  a  very  acute  shortage  of  milk 
production  in  this  country. 

The  A.s.sooiaied  Industries  of  Vermont 
elected  a  lari:c  tent  and  exhibited  manu- 
factured products  froni  about  30  of  Ver- 
mont's largir  industries. 

The  Map!''  Sugar  Makers  Association 
erected  a  na'.  operaiaig  sugar  house,  and 
a  release  received  at  my  office  advises 
that  the  Gn  I  Scouts  bouglu  30,000  boxes 
ot  Vermont  majjle  sugar  candy,  and  sent 
liome  to  50  States  and  foreign  counliies 
3,000  cans  of  pure  Vermont  maple  sirup 
What  Is  more,  tliey  spooned  out  and  ate 
1.800  boxes  of  a  maple-blend  cream. 

Volunteer  f^re  compaiues  of  surround- 
ing towns  of  Addison  County  gave  com- 
plete fire  protection,  these  men  con- 
tributing many  hours  in  order  thai  the 
sitemlgl-t  ha\e  full  protection. 


Amateur  radio  operators  assisted  the 
girLs  in  sf  ndmg  messages  back  home  and 
m  contacting  trains  and  buses. 

The  telephone  and  electric  companies 
did  an  excellent  job  in  furnlshmg  -un- 
limited  service. 

The  honor  inmates  of  the  Vermont 
State  Prison  did  fine  work  In  site  layout 
and  cleanup. 

Credit  must  also  go  to  the  people  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  roundup  for  their  coopera- 
tion and  to  the  people  of  Essex  Junction 
for  their  hospitality  to  the  Girl  Scouts 
at  the  incoming  trains. 

The  news  services.  State  and  National, 
did  an  outstanding  job  of  reporting.  The 
Burlington  Free  Press  devoted  many 
pages  each  day  to  the  roundup,  and  pub- 
lished a  .special  issue  of  36  pages  which 
I  am  sure  was  a  souvenir  treasured  by 
each  of  the  girls. 

A  heartwarming  sight  for  me  wa'^  the 
hundreds  oi  volunteer  men  and  u  omen, 
and  commuter  girl  scouts  and  their 
leaders.  In  and  out  of  Vermont,  who  gave 
so  generously  of  their  time  and  enthusi- 
asm and  traveled  great  distances  to  be  of 
help. 

To  Miss  Margaret  Chapman,  director 
of  the  si?nlor  Olrl  Scout  rounduj)  t  > 
Mrs.  Charles  U.  Calmer,  president  u'.  \:a 
Girl  Scouus,  and  to  Commlsalone:  1=( . :  y 
Merrill,  of  Vermont,  goes  much  ol  \he 
credit  for  the  tedious  organizational 
preparations  and  for  the  success  ol  the 
1962  Qlrl  Scout  senior  roundup  itself. 
Without  their  dedication  and  patience 
and  hard  work  this  success  .^tory  could 
not  have  been  written. 

Vermonters  were  really  sorry  to  ■  ee  ti.r 
thousand.1  of  fine  girls  and  their  c  a  pa  be 
leaders  leave  the  State. 

We  trust  they  will  alv^.Tys  rcmemoer 
Vrrmnnt  with  the  same  fond  memories 
tliat  we  will  ha\'c  for  them. 

Mr  President  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  m  the  Rfcord  In  connec- 
tion with  my  remarks  a  short  editorial 
V 'vlch  appeared  in  the  Burlington  Free 
Pre^s  of  July  31.  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recof.d,  lis  follcws: 

F.\rewell;   and  Covr   Ar.^i.s-   .s- .on 

The    1962    senior    Glr;    Sc   nt    roundup    Is 

■over.    More  than  10.000  G:r.  Scuts  and  adult 

leaders  have  left  Button  Bay  St.ite  Park  for 

-their  homes  throughout  the  Nation  and  the 

world.     We  will  miss  them 

The  roundup  was  an  unprecedented  suc- 
cess, Thr  girls,  the  thousands  of  visitors. 
all  those  groups  which  pitched  In  and  pro- 
vided Bupi>ort,  and  all  Vermonters  have  bene- 
hted  from  this  great  encampment. 

Fond  memorlOB  of  Vermont  wUI  be  re- 
tained for  years  In  thousands  of  communities 
nround  the  world.  In  less  than  2  weeks  But- 
ton Bay  became  a  second  home  for  thousands 
of  young  jjeople.  and  these  young  people  be- 
came our  friends. 

The  roundup  has  meant  n  great  deal  to 
Vermonters.  It  has  cemented  our  faith  In 
the  basic  goodness  of  peopir  it  has  broad- 
ened our  understandinp  of  h\in\i\n  organUn- 
tlon  and  service,  nj.fl  ii  i.u*  iiriiught  the 
world  in  i\;r  rtcifirnt-p  in  iriin-  wnys  than 
one 

Viin.'.Miit  <;,U  tl.t'tr.hc'.vp*  jiroiu!  In  msk- 
li'.fj  '.'.,(■  C  ;;  s<:\i\^.  niul  tv.flr  vimturs  feel 
I,:  )..  :i.r  \l;:^  ',;  !,  .fp:'.,..;')'  nrver  Vki,* 
iJiUor  den  jiuilmtcd  ihnr.  tluring  lUe  i-utl 
a  weeks. 
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The  Vermont  Department  of  Forests  nnd 
Paries  and  Ita  commissioner,  Perry  H.  Mer- 
rill, did  an  outstanding  Job.  So  did  the  U  S. 
Ist  Army  which  provided  essential  military 
support.  So  did  all  those  other  groups  and 
Individuals  who  worked  countless  hours  to 
make  the  roundup  a  sltigular  success 

Each  of  these  groups  and  Individuals  de- 
serve a  SAlute  for  "a  Job  well  done  " 

And  to  each  of  the  Girl  Scouts,  their  lead- 
ers, associates,  and  visitors,  we  say  with  warm 
blncenty.   "Farewell,  and  cume  again  soon" 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  may  be  granted  an  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Gore  in  the  chair'.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none,  aiid 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  for  the 
concise,  heartwarming'  report  he  has 
given  of  the  convention  held  by  the  girl 
Scouts  of  the  world  m  his  State.  What 
he  has  reported  is  really  too  qood  to  be 
true,  but  it  is  true  because  it  happened. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     I  saw  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  could  not  hap- 
pen in  any  other  place  but  Vermont.  I 
concrratulate  the  Senator  and  the  people 
of  his  State  for  doing  such  a  magnificent 
job  of  taking  care  of  these  girls.  If  I 
correctly  recall  what  the  Senator  said, 
there  were  only  two  ca.ses  of  appendicitis 
and  two  cases  of  asthma  during  the  en- 
tire convention,  and  the  group  num- 
beie-d  m  the  riOiShborhood  ot  10.800 
girls. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     About  that  number,  yes 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Montana  I 
might  add  that  when  we  learned  the  mrl 
Scouts  of  America  had  actually  accepted 
our  invitation  to  have  their  roundup  m 
Vermont — the  roundup  which  occurs 
every  3  years — some  people  had  qualms 
for  fear  we  might  not  be  able  to  handle 
an  event  of  this  magnitude. 

The  State  already  owned  some  200  or 
300  acres  m  the  park,  and  it  leased  and 
acquired  about  a.s  much  more  so  that 
the  camp  city  could  be  established  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Champlain. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  visit  the 
site  near  the  end  of  the  roundup.  I 
will  say  it  was  one  of  the  most  inspirinu 
sights  one  could  see. 

The  girls  brought  their  own  tents  from 
all  over  the  world,  with  their  own 
symbols  on  the  tents.  They  brought 
articles  which  were  peculiar  to  their  own 
States  or  countries.  There  was  whole- 
sale swapping  going  on. 

I  visited  with  girls  from  many  of  the 
States  and  from  different  parts  of  the 
world.  It  was  really  one  of  the  most 
inspiring  occasions  I  have  ever  seen. 
Certainly  it  did  much  to  give  us  con- 
fidence m  the  future. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
could  happen  only  in  Vermont.  I  am 
delitrhted.  I  am  also  happy  to  note  that 
the  Senator  has  inserted  in  the  Record  a 
worthwhile  editorial  from  the  Burlington 
Free  Press. 

Mr   AIKEN.     I  thank  the  Senator. 


PACT  VERSUS  FANTASY  ABOUT 
KNOWLES  DAM  AND  RESERVOIR, 
MONT. 

Mr.  METCALF  Mi  President,  the 
Montana  Power  Co.  has  recently  pre- 
pared and  distributt>d  a  leaflet  purport- 
ing to  show  that  the  proposed  Knowles 
multipurpose  project  on  the  Flathead 
River  IS  economically  unsound.  The 
material  in  the  leaflet  is  so  grossly  mis- 
leading and  erroneous  as  to  warrant 
comment. 

The  Montana  Power  Co.'s  pamphlet 
states ; 

Wastefi  L  Knowles  Dam  Is  Expensive 
Project 

It  wuuld  cost  $258,500,000  to  build  this 
250  000-kilowait  power  project. 

The  Montana  Power  Co.  proposes  to  build 
a  240.000-kllowatt  development  at  the  two 
BufTalo  Rapids  sites  for  only  $42  million. 

Would  you  pay  six  times  as  much  money 
for  practically  the  same  amount  of  power? 

Comment ;  Mr.  President,  the  question 
uses  the  words  "practically  the  same 
amount  of  power"  in  a  way  to  be  grossly 
misleading.  The  statement  omits  con- 
sid(n-ation  that  the  total  cost  of  Knowles 
includes  investments  to  attain  water  re- 
source benefits  other  than  power,  omits 
evaluation  of  power  and  energy  devel- 
oped at  downstream  projects  by  Knowles 
.'storage,  and  omits  comparison  of  the 
salable  energy  contributed  by  the  two 
projects.  The  amount  of  energy  that 
would  be  added  to  the  system  by  Knowles 
and  Buffalo  Rapids  development  are  no- 
where near  practically  the  same.  If  the 
Buffalo  Rapids  development  had  been 
completed  by  the  Montana  Power  Co. 
and  existed  today,  it  could  annually  add 
1.250  million  kilowatt-hours  of  net  sal- 
able energy  to  the  system  at  a  cost  of 
4.74  mills  per  kilowatt-hour,  not  includ- 
ing profit  If  the  Knowles  project  had 
been  completed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  existed  today,  it  could  add 
7.570  million  kilowatt-hours  of  net  sal- 
able energy  at  a  cost  of  1.16  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour. 

If  other  projects,  including  Canadian 
storage,  were  added  to  the  system  before 
these,  then  the  nature  and  amount  of 
additional  power  needed  would  be  modi- 
fied and  the  quantities  of  salable  energy 
and  the  costs  per  unit  of  such  energy 
would  change,  but  in  no  case  would  these 
changes  favor  the  BufTalo  Rapids  devel- 
opment. Comparison  of  the  two  proj- 
ect's under  system  conditions  is  shown  in 
th.^  tabulation  below.  This  is  the  most 
conservative  analysis  that  can  be  made 
for  a  storage  project  such  as  Knowles. 
It  is  based  on  anticipated  1985  develop- 
ment and  power  demand  conditions  and 
assumes,  under  conditions  without  Cana- 
dian storage,  the  addition  to  the  exist- 
ing system  of  all  projects  recommended 
by  the  division  engineer  in  the  major 
water  plan  with  storage  of  22,500.000 
acre-feet.  Under  conditions  with  Cana- 
dian storage  it  assumes  the  addition  of 
all  projects  in  the  modified  major  water 
plan  a,s  recommended  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  with  storage  of  35,100,000  acre- 
feet.  Knowles  and  other  storage  proj- 
ect's under  these  system  conditions  are 
conservatively  credited  with  proportion- 
ate amounts  of  the  total  power  added  by 


all  elements  Included  in  this  block  of 
storage. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
showing  a  comparison  in  cost  in  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour  b(-tween  Knowles  and  the 
Buffalo  Rapids  dams  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Comparative  coat  data — Energy  coat  {syatem 
analysia) 


Knowloa 

Buffalo 

(a'  j  ^¥<rcent 

Ha|)iil.s 

Item 

FiMlcral 

(0  pCWMlt 

flnancInK) 

privatp 
flnandng) 

Without  Caniullan  slornRc: 

Annual     cost     IncludinK 

transm  ission 

$8,762,000 

$5,lM(^iiiiO 

AvcragM    annual    energy 

rttilowatt-hours) 

2.785.680,000 

1.031.050,000 

Cost    per    kilowatt  hour 

(mills) 

3.15 

>8.7« 

With  Canmiian  storage: 

Annual     post     lnclu<lln(f 

Iran.smission 

$10,401,000 

$5. 036, 000 

Avernge    annual    energy 

(kilowfttt-lioursl 

1,944,700,001)  1.03 1,050,  OIK) 

Cost    per    kilowatt-hour 

(mills) 

S.3fi 

>  8,78 
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'  Cost  only.  Including  taxes,  but  not  including  profit  or 
dividends  to  stockhulders. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
difference  in  their  energy-producing 
capability  is  a  reflection  of  the  basic  dif- 
ference in  their  concept  of  use  of  the 
natural  resource  involved.  The  Buffalo 
Rapids  development  would  be  a  single - 
purpose,  run-of-the-river  project,  devel- 
oping 169  feet  of  head  in  the  river.  It 
could  operate  at  full  capacity  during 
periods  of  high  flow  but  would  have  to 
waste  excess  water  since  no  provision 
would  be  made  to  save  this  water  for 
use  in  periods  of  low  flow.  The  project 
would  benefit  by  releases  of  stored  water 
from  Hungry  Horse  Reservoir  and  Flat- 
head Lake.  Knowles  would  be  a  multi- 
purpose project  developing  234  feet  of 
head  in  the  river  for  power  and  provid- 
ing substantial  storage  capacity  for 
needed  flood  control  as  well.  It  could 
operate  at  capacity  in  periods  of  high 
flows  and  save  3,080,000  acre-feet  of 
water  for  later  use  to  generate  energy  in 
low  flow  periods.  This  stored  water  gen- 
erates additional  energy  at  Knowles  but 
that  is  not  all.  It  also  adds  energy  at 
the  13  existing  and  several  potential 
hydroelectric  projects  downstream  from 
Knowles  during  the  critical  low  flow 
period  each  year.  Thus,  the  Knowles 
project  is  planned  to  provide  for  multiple 
use  of  water  which  would  be  unused  or 
wasted  by  the  Buffalo  Rapids  develop- 
ment. This  multiple  use  feature  ac- 
counts for  a  large  percentage  of  the 
Knowles  total  capacity  creditable  to  the 
Knowles  project.  The  power  company 
continues  in  its  brochure : 

NO    OTHER    FEDERAL    POWER    COSTS    THIS    MUCH 
MONEY 

On  cost  per  kilowatt,  Knowles  leads  all 
Federal  projects  in  the  Coltunbla  Basin: 

Knowles $1,  010 

Albenl  Palls 748 

Hungry  Horse 372 

John  Day 318 

Bonneville  Dam 169 

Grand  Coulee _ _ 103 


No  other  Fcder  A  project  on  the  Columbia 
HUer      approaches      the      extriwaj^ance      of 

Knowles. 

.Mr  President  the  figures  in  the  table 
shown  in  this  part  of  the  leaflet  arc 
meanlnRless.  Tliey  are  arrived  at  by  tak- 
ing total  projeci  cost  and  dividnig  tlint 
cost  by  the  at-s;te  installed  capacity  ex- 
pressed in  kilowatts  As  stated  abo\e, 
the  comparison  implied  by  the  figures 
completely  omit;  consideration  of  other 
water  resource  b'^neflts  achif^ved  and  the 
large  amounts  of  power  and  energy  de- 
veloped downstream  by  the  storage  proj- 
ects. These  considerations  are  es.seiitial 
in  any  national  comparison  of  project 
values.  Also,  the  cost  comparisons  in 
the  leaflet  give  no  consideration  to  the 
materially  differing  price  levels  or 
changes  in  the  cost  of  construction  dur- 
ing the  35-  to  40-year  span  of  time  repre- 
sented. The  company  comi)ounds  its  er- 
rors by  continuing,  in  its  di.scredited 
pamphlet,  with  the  allegation: 

WABTErUL    KNOWLES     WOULD    LOSE     $11,002,000 
A     YEAR 

On  a  profit- and -loss  basis,  Knowles  would 
lose  $11,002,000  a  year  on  Its  operations. 

This  means  a  total  loss  of  $550,100,000  over 
a  50-j'ear  period.  This  burden  on  the  tax- 
payers, plus  the  loss  of  $138600.000  in  tax 
revenues  which  would  be  paid  by  the  Buffalo 
Rapids  developments,  adds  up  to  a  $688,700.- 
000  tax  bit  on  you 

Mr.  President,  the  method  of  comput- 
ing the  so-called  tax  bite  is  erroneous 
and  will  be  examined  briefly  before  the 
validity  of  the  figures  are  considered. 
The  method  of  computation  shows  again 
the  duplicity  with  which  the  leafict  was 
prepared.  For  example,  power  values 
ba.sed  on  basic  system  rates  for  the  Fed- 
eral power  system  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west are  erroneously  compared  in  the 
leaflet  with  the  specific  costs  of  adding 
the  Knowles  project  to  that  system. 
Power  values  based  on  average  system 
rates  can  properly  be  compared  only 
with  average  system  costs.  For  a  fur- 
ther example  of  this  duplicity,  the  al- 
leged SI  1.002. 000  annual  loss  includes  an 
amount  of  $980,000  for  taxes  foregone. 
This  is  shown  as  a  cost  in  the  so-called 
profit-and-loss  statement  in  the  leaflet. 
Actually  it  is  not  a  cost.  It  is  an  amount 
used  in  the  corps'  economic  analyses  of 
the  project  to  represent  the  taxes  that 
would  have  been  paid  had  an  alternative 
project  been  constructed  by  non-Federal 
public  financing.  The  alleged  loss  of 
$2,772,000  taxes  which  it  is  claimed 
would  be  paid  by  Montana  Power  is  not 
properly  additive  to  a  figure  already  in- 
cluding an  amount  for  tax  loss.  The 
validity  of  the  figures  can  be  argued,  but 
in  no  event  would  a  rational  profit-or- 
loss  analysis  of  the  project  include  both 
the  sum  of  taxes  foregone  and  taxes  to 
be  paid  by  Buffalo  Rapids.  The  pam- 
phlet continues: 

WASTEFUL    KNOWLES    IS    POOREST    PROJECT 
RECOMMENDED 

The  Corps  of  Engineers'  letter  of  March 
31,  1961,  admits  that  Knowles  Is  the  poorest 
of  all  projects  recommended  for  authoriza- 
tion In  the  Columbia  River  Basin. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  misstatement 
of  fact.  The  corps,  ni  the  paper  referred 
to,  simply  presented  objective  appraisals 


of  a  number  of  water  resources  dcvelop- 
menis  proposed  for  the  Cohmibla  River 
Basin  A  table  included  in  that  pai^er 
showed  that  Knowles,  when  added  after 
Canadian  storage,  would  have  a  benefit - 
cost  ratio  of  1  08  based  on  benefit* 
that  would  exceed  costs  by  $895,000  an- 
nually Data  in  the  table  showed  that 
oilier  iiroposed  projects  would  liavc  ben- 
efit-cost ratios  as  high  as  2.28  to  1  and 
benefit.'^  th.nt  (>\"cedrd  costs  by  as  little 
as  $25  uO  '  n:.:.  :;i!!y  It  does  not  follow 
that  ."■uc!;  .;;;;,■  a;sais  mrlicate  any  one  of 
the  p;o;eci^  : ii  l>c  bertrr  or  poorer  than 
any  other  ]:r-.r,  c\  Jr.  the  leaflet  a  com- 
parison an;>  :.::  a  :. umber  of  economi- 
cally .sound  liio.iL'Cis  is  used  insidiously 
to  make  one  project  look  poor.  If  this 
reasoniivc:  we;-  so'Jiid,  it  would  follow 
all  of  t).e  ;-:i.;i'i.rri  p:.:  iccts  in  the  table 
are  poor  except  th.e  best  one  as  de- 
termined by  some  arbitrary  standard. 
Utider  these  conditioiis  each  of  the  proj- 
ects, if  recommended  individually,  could 
escape  the  poor  category. 

The  leaflet  continues  the  discussion  of 
"Wasteful  Knowles  Is  the  Poorest  Proj- 
ect Recommended,"  as  follows: 

However,  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  study  U 
based  on  hypothetical  benefits  and  h3rpo- 
thctlcal  costs.  What  you  want  to  know — 
and  what  Congress  wants  to  know — Is 
whether  Knowles  will  operate  at  a  profit  or 
a  loss     Here  Is  the  answer: 

Proflt-and-loss  statement 
Revenues: 

Power   sales' $2,232,000 

Flood  control  benefits' 447.000 

Recreation  » 68,  000 

Total  revenues 2,737,000 

Costs : 

Interest,   amortization' 12,034.000 

Replacements  '.. 163,  000 

Operation  and  maintenance  ".  535.  000 

Taxes  foregone' 980.000 

Recreation  expense' 27.000 

Total    coste 13,739.000 

'  Knowles  would  produce  1,814,000.000 
kilowatt-hours  of  energy  or  1.730,560,000 
kilowatt-hours  after  losses  of  4  6  percent 
This  energy  would  be  marketed  by  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  which  has  aver- 
age revenue  of  2.36  mills  per  kUowatt-hour, 
less  transmission  costs  of  1.06  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour,  or  net  average  revenue  of  1.29 
mills  per  killowatt-hour.  Thus  1.730.556,000 
kilowatt-hours  :\  1.29  mills  =  $2,232,000. 

=  Corps  of  Engineers  estimate,  after 
Canadian  storage  is  added  to  system. 

'  Corps  of  Engineers  estimates. 

'  Based  on  interest  rate  of  4  percent,  which 
is  rate  Government  must  pay  for  money  It 
borrows. 

This  means  an  annual  loss  of  $11,002,000, 
or  $550,100,000  over  a  50-year  period.  You, 
as  a  taxpayer,  will  have  to  help  make  up  that 
loss. 

Comment:  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gress requires  that  projects  be  designed 
so  that  total  benefits  exceed  total  costs 
and  so  that  power  revenues  be  sufficient 
to  repay  power  costs  including  amortiza- 
tion with  interest.  The  purpose  of  Fed- 
ei'al  development  of  power  is  not  to  make 
a  profit  but  to  provide  a  source  of  low 
cost  power  to  encourage  industrial  de- 
velopment m  th.e  area  and  promote 
the  well-beins  of  the  people  To  that 
end   the  Federal  Government  has  pro- 


vided a!'.  fxiensi\e  h>di  oelectnc  powe: 
K'ei'.eint;ni.'  maiketmg,  and  distribution 
s\stcm  in  the  Pacific  Northwc-t  The 
recent  phenomenal  e,.  ):.  jmic  r:  iwih  of 
the  area  coincides  with  ir.v  cie\( ,.  --.ment 
of  this  system  starting  wiiii  (;;a:;d  Cou- 
lee and  Bonneville  In  the  oep-r--  on 
years.  The  power  from  all  the  Federal 
projects  in  the  area  is  marketed  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  syst<?m  has  12  operating  hydro- 
electric projects.  The  unit  cost  of  pro- 
ducing energy  at  these  projects  varies 
from  about  0.8  mills  per  kiiowatt-hour 
for  baseload  projects  such  as  Bonne- 
ville to  5.0  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  for 
peaking  projects  such  as  Lockout  Point. 
Projects  and  facilities  to  meet  both  the 
sustained  baseloads  and  the  5hort  dura- 
tion peakloads  are  required  for  a  well- 
balanced  electric  power  system  For 
revenue  purposes  the  entire  system  must 
be  treated,  whether  Federal  or  privately 
owned,  as  a  unit.  This  is  the  only  prac- 
tical and  fair  way  to  do  it.  It  would  be 
prohibitively  complex  and  expeiisive  to 
tailor  each  customer's  rate  to  reflect  the 
actual  cost  of  the  energy  used.  Tlie  BPA 
postage  stamp  rate  exceeds  the  unit  cost 
of  production  at  a  number  of  projects  in 
the  system  and  is  lower  than  the  cost  at 
others.  The  power  to  be  generated  at 
Knowles  would  be  absorbed  in  the  BPA 
system  and  marketed  at  established  sys- 
tem rates.  By  law.  the  BPA  rates  must 
be  set  so  that  power  revenues  will  pay 
all  power  costs. 

A  proper  financial  accounting  for 
Knowles  would  include  only  part  of  the 
project  costs  chargeable  to  power.  These 
costs  would  be  offset  in  their  entirety 
by  revenue  credits  equal  to  costs.  A  true 
profit-and-loss  statement  for  the  project 
would  show  that  the  Goverrunent  would 
bear  no  loss,  neither  would  it  make  any 
profit.  The  loss  of  $11,020,000  a  year 
as  reported  in  the  leaflet  would  be  im- 
IX)ssible  under  established  procedures  for 
appraising  Federal  projects  prior  to  con- 
gressional authorization  for  construc- 
tion and  again  appraising  them  prior  to 
allocation  of  funds  for  construction. 

The  Federal  consideration  of  beneflts 
that  will  accrue  to  power,  flood  control, 
and  other  purposes,  compared  with  total 
project  costs,  is  entirely  without  consid- 
eration of  profits  which  is  the  private 
utility  consideration.  This  comparison 
of  benefits  and  costs  determines  whether 
a  Federal  project  is  justified  and  is  made 
by  established  and  uniform  procedures 
for  all  Federal  projects.  These  proce- 
dures are  designed  to  assure  optimum 
use  of  the  Nation's  resources  consistent 
with  the  need  for  their  development  and 
the  availability  of  funds.  The  procedures 
are  devoid  of  the  ordinary  consideration 
of  profit  which  are  paramount  in  pri- 
vate utility  considerations  as  evidenced 
by  the  Montana  Power  Co.'s  leaflet 
In  the  application  of  the  Federal 
procedures  the  measure  of  power  bene- 
fits is  by  a  regionwide  value  based  on 
determinations  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  taking  into  account  the  cost 
of  alternative  steampower  This  is  gen- 
erally conceded  to  be  the  valid  alterna- 
tive for  the  region  and  is  recognized  as 
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such  by  Montana  Power  Co..  as  indicated 
by  a  statement  In  its  1961  annual  report 
that  the  company  is  considering  steam 
Q&  an  alternative  to  the  Buffalo  develop- 
ment. 

Power  benefits  determined  in  this 
manner,  together  with  the  flood  control 
and  recreation  benefits,  make  up  the 
total  project  benefits.  These  are  then 
compared  with  the  costs,  on  an  annual 
ba^is,  to  derive  a  benefit-to-cast  ratio  as 
evidence  of  project  justification.  Mon- 
tana Power  Co.,  in  the  profit-and-loss 
statement  in  its  leaflet  has  used  an  in- 
terest rate  of  4  percent  in  its  determina- 
tion of  Knowles  costs.  In  keeping  with 
Federal  agency  practice  an  interest  rate 
of  2' 2  percent  was  used  in  the  Federal 
analysis  of  the  Knowles  project  based  on 
determinations  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  as  to  prevailing  average 
rates  on  outstanding  long-term  Govern- 
ment obligations. 

On  the  basis  of  the  interest  rates 
established  on  this  basis  and  a  realistic 
period  of  economic  life,  the  benefit-cost 
analysis  of  the  Knowles  project,  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  recommended 
Columbia  River  system,  including  Ca- 
nadian storage,  is  as  follows: 


Annual  benefits: 
Puwer 

Flood  control- 
Recreation  


.-    $U,  6.39,000 

4GG,000 

58,000 


Total 12.  163.  000 


Annual  costs: 

Interest    and    amortization..       7,  299,  000 
Operation,    ni.iinteaance,   and 

replacements 8*^7,000 

Taxes    forgone 1   017,  000 


9.  123,000 


Total 

Beneflt-cost  ratio,  1  3. 

Mr.  President,  this  repreF;ents  justifi- 
cation of  the  project  over  a  100-ycar 
period.  Based  also  on  a  50-year  period, 
the  project  is  fully  justified  with  a  bene- 
fit-cost ratio  of  1.08,  demonstrating  it 
to  be  a  worthwhile  and  desirable  addi- 
tional element  of  the  major  water  plan 
for  the  Columbia  River  Basin.  Looking? 
further  into  the  company's  pamphlet,  we 
find  the  following  assertion: 

WASTErUL     KNOWLES     THREATT^NS     FLT'.'RE 
WATER     RIGHTS 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which  would 
build  a!;d  oper.ite  Knowles,  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  constru't.on  of  such  a  project 
constitutes  an  appropriation  of  practically 
all  turplus  waters  In  the  river  invulved.  It 
has  taken  this  position  in  the  case  cf  the 
Canyon  Ferry  project  on  the  Missouri  River. 

This  position  of  the  Government  threat- 
ens all  future  water  rights  on  t!ie  Flathead 
River  and  Its  tributaries  if  Knnwles  :s  built 

Knowles  has  no  Irrigation  benefit."!.  In- 
stead, it  is  a  detriment  because  it  fl^xjds  nut 
valuable   cropland   already   under   irrigation. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  a  position  similar 
to  that  taken  by  the  Government  in  the 
ca.^e  of  Canyon  Ferry  would  not  con.sti- 
tute  a  threat  to  all  future  water  rights 
or\  the  Flathead  River  if  Knowles  is 
built.  Prior  to  construction  of  Canyon 
Perry,  there  was  no  free  or  unappropri- 
ated water  in  the  Missouri  River  above 
Canyon  Perry,  e.xcept  durine  the  :-princ: 
runoff.  The  Canyon  Ferry  project,  as 
constructed  by  the  Bureau,  was  designed 
to   make   u.^e   of   the   spring  runoff   not 


previously  appropriated,  to  make  water 
available  to  UF>stream  irrigators  as  well 
as  for  downstream  multiple  uses.  Rather 
than  threatening  or  destroying  water 
rights,  this  project,  by  storing  floodflows, 
made  possible  the  use  of  the  water  on  a 
year-round  basis. 

The  Knowles  pi'oject  has  no  irrigation 
benefits  credited  to  it  at  this  time — 
neither  has  it  any  navigation  or  water 
supply  benefits  credited  to  it  in  the 
corps'  report.  However,  the  increased 
low  water  flows  attainable  from  the 
water  stored  in  Knowles  no  doubt  will 
result,  in  tlie  future,  in  such  benefits 
for  the  people  of  Montana  as  v-ell  as 
downstream.  Such  benefits  can  never 
accrue  to  the  Buffalo  Rapids  projects 
which  will  produce  only  power  for  the 
Montana  Power  Co.  However,  the  com- 
pany still  presses  for  its  own  run-of-the- 
rivcr  alternatives.  The  pamphlet  states; 
WASTEFUL    k;.owles    floods    otrr    two    good 

PROJECTS 

Construction  of  Knowles  would  flood  out 
the  Buflfaio  Rapids  No.  2  and  Buffalo  Rapids 
Nx  4  projects  which  the  Montana  Power 
Co.  projx)scs  to  build.  The  company  has 
applied  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
for  a  50- year  license  on  these  sites. 

Buffalo  Rapids  would  be  developed  for 
$175  per  kilowatt,  will  produce  practically 
the  same  am^  unt  of  ;Kiwer  as  Knowles  and 
will  produce  tax  revenues,  not  tax  losses. 

Deve:  'pment  of  Buffalo  Rapids  will  mean 
$2  772  000  a  year  in  tax  revenues  for  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  governments — a  total 
of  $138,600,000  over  the  50-year  period  of 
the  license. 

Mr.  President,  the  Buffalo  Rapids  de- 
v'^lopment  and  the  Knowles  project  are 
alternatives  so  the  construction  of  only 
one  of  them  is  feasible.  The  Knowles 
project  would  use  the  full  potential  of  the 
natural  resource;  the  Buffalo  Rapids  de- 
velopment would  use  only  a  portion  of 
that  potential  and  would  block  perma- 
nently the  full  use  of  the  remainder  of 
that  potential.  It  has  already  been 
shown  that  Buffalo  Rapids  does  not  pro- 
duce "practically  the  same  amount  of 
power  as  Knowles." 


The  Northwest  Utilities  Group,  com- 
posed of  most  of  the  electric  utility  com- 
panies of  the  Nortiiwe.'-t,  estimates  that 
within  10  years  the  load  requirement  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  will  exceed  the 
amount  of  electric  energy  that  could  be 
generated  if  all  the  available  hydroelec- 
tric sites  were  developed  to  full  potential. 
The  hydro  capacity  lost  by  underdevelop- 
ment at  any  site,  therefore,  will  have  to 
be  replaced  by  steam  capacity  if  the 
economy  is  to  continue  to  grow. 

The  Montana  Power  Co.  states  that 
the  taxes  it  would  pay  on  the  Buffalo 
development  would  mean  revenues  of 
$2,772,000  a  year  to  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments.  Taxjiaymtnis  made 
by  tlie  company  are.  of  cour.se,  collected 
from  its  customers  as  a  cl.arge  in  ilie 
overall  power  bills.  Tlie  tax  figures 
quoted  in  the  leaflet  and  the  construction 
cost  of  the  Buffalo  Rapids  project  may 
be  accepted  as  essential  elements  of  cost 
which  will  be  passed  on  to  the  power 
consumer  in  his  bills  for  tlie  energy  he 
uses.  Other  significant  charges  are  in- 
cluded in  the  consumer's  bill.  The  1961 
report  to  the  stockholder  by  the  Montana 
Power  Co.  shows  that  their  revenue  dollar 
is  divided  as  follows: 

Percent 
Op-?rating   expenses,    including    Interest 

payments 39 

Taxes 35 

Dividends  to  stockholder 19 

Surpliis  available  for  reinvestment 7 


Total 100 

What  the  customer  really  wants  to 
know  is  how  much  the  electrical  energy 
will  actually  cost  him.  The  more  it  costs, 
the  less  he  will  u.se.  Fi)r  comparison, 
data  for  calendar  year  1960  have  been 
extracted  from  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion reports  on  residential  or  domestic 
power  sales.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tiiat  the  following  table  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


utility 

Number  of 
customers 

Kllowaft- 
boar  sales 

(l.OUO 

kllowatt- 

bours) 

Revenue 
(thousands) 

K  TPrapp 

Siilps  per 

cu.<toinrr 

(kilowatf- 

bours) 

Averapp 

revenue  per 

kiiowatl- 

hour 

(oentjt) 

Montana  Powpr  Co 

128.43.'! 
128,459 
233.617 
234.  .-iTO 
199. 346 
208,294 

530,827 
1,  IKi,  142 
l.SfiS.TTri 
2.182.63:1 
1.7«).54y 
1.902.276 

$12,2a'i 
1.1.  ar2 
2^  759 
24.718 
21.069 
18,357 

4.060 
U,  ()5«» 
8,000 
9.7:« 
8.g8U 
9.130 

2  36 
1.31 
1.38 
1. 13 
1.18 
.97 

Wa.»hiiij;ton  Water  Power  Co 

rarific  Power  di  Light  Co 

Portland  Oeneral  Electric  Co 

Piilift  .Sound  Power  4  Liglit  Co 

City  of  Seattle 

Mr.  MFTCALP.  Mr.  President,  the 
leafltt  contains  no  evidence  that  de- 
velopment of  the  Buffalo  Rapids  project 
by  tlie  Montana  Power  Co.  would  result 
in  reducing  tiie  company's  revenue  per 
kilowatt-hour  to  bring  it  more  nearly  in 
line  v.ith  revenues  to  other  power  com- 
panies m  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The 
company  pamphlet  continues: 

FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  WOtJLD  StTFTEIl  FROM 
KNOWLES 

Kr-.ov.les  project  would  be  detrimental  to 
western  Montana  s  rich  wildlife  and  fish  and 
game  res^-urces. 

It  would  destroy  the  National  Bison  Range 
at  Moicsc, 

It  would  flood  out  feeding  grounds  and 
nesting  areas  of  pheasants  and  migratory 
birds. 


It  would  flood  out  winter  range  and  calv- 
ing grounds  of  deer  and  elk. 

Mr.  President,  the  reservoir  will  flood 
out  part  of  the  National  Bison  Range  and 
other  big  game  lands  and  waterfowl  and 
pheasant  habitat.  As  mitigation  meas- 
ures, the  project  plans  provide  for 
acquisition  of  10,000  acres  to  replace  the 
bison  and  big  game  range,  5  000  acres 
for  pheasant  habitat,  and  3.000  acres  for 
waterfowl  breeding  and  nesting.  All 
measures  necessary  to  prevent  damap'e 
or  loss  to  the  fish  and  v.ildlife  resources 
are  included  in  the  project  plan  and  no 
objection  to  tlie  project  has  been  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  and  the 
head  of  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
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ice.     Many  con.servation  groups  are  ac- 
tively supporting  Knowles. 
The  pamphlet  goes  on  to  say: 

KNOWLES  REMOVES   59,000  ACRES  OF  LAND   FROM 
USE 

Nine  thousand  acres  of  irrigated  cropland 
flooded  out. 

One  thousand  two  hiuidred  and  eighty- 
four  people  displaced,  forced  to  move. 

National  Bison  Range  at  Moiese  destroyed. 

And  then  includes  the  following  table: 


Knowles 

Buffalo 
Rapids 

,\cros  of  land  involved- 

59.314 

9,000 

>  .Vi7 

1,284 

35 

lis 

158 
$107,610,000 

8,875 

.\erps  of  irrigated  land  flooded 

Huildings  destroyed 

100 
3 

Ppopli'  di.splaoed 

Miles  of  railroad  line  flooded 

.Miles    of    highways    and    roads 
flooded 

12 
0 

Mill's  of  utility   lines,   pipelines 
flooded 

8 

Cost  of  relocations. 

1310.000 

'  Does  not  include   buildings  on  bison  ranse  or  at 
lixiiun  agency. 

Mr.  President,  the  Knowles  plan  and 
cost  estimate  include  all  necessary  relo- 
cations of  roads,  railroads,  and  utilities 
to  provide  facilities  and  services  equal  or 
better  than  those  now  existing.  Individ- 
uals whose  property  has  to  be  acquired 
will  be  paid  fair  market  value  by  the 
Government,  plus  an  amount  to  be  ap- 
plied toward  moving  costs.  Large  multi- 
ple purpose  projects  such  as  the  proposed 
Knowles  project,  in  many  cases,  have 
significant  social  impact,  on  people 
directly  affected,  that  cannot  be  fully 
compensated  in  monetary  terms.  How- 
ever, fi-om  the  standpoint  of  the  indus- 
trial development  of  the  region  and  the 
economic  well-being  of  all  peoples  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  the  overall  beneficial 
impact  of  the  Knowles  project  will  tran- 
scend the  local  social  impacts  and  should 
further  recompense  those  that  may 
directly  suffer  impairment  of  their  social 
welfare. 


WHO  IS   WINNING  THE  CRIME 
WAR? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mi-ssouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  possibly  no  other  subject 
of  more  interest  to  the  American  people 
than  our  Government's  constant  effort 
to  reduce  crime. 

Early  this  month.  Senator  Thomas  J. 
DoDD  delivered  a  most  enlightening  ad- 
dress on  the  subject,  "Who  Is  Winning 
the  Crime  War?"  before  the  American 
Bar  Association  convention  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cahf. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senat<.>r  Dodd's  address  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  i^rinted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Who  Is  Winning  the  Crime  War? 

(Remarks  of  Senator  Thomas  J  Dodd,  l^e- 
fore  the  American  Bar  Association  conven- 
tion, San  Francisco,  Calif.,  August  8,  1962) 
The  question  before  our  panel  today  is  a 

rather  provocative  one:  "Who  is  winning  the 

crime  war?" 

I  suppose  that  if  we  based  our  answer  upon 
what  we  see  in  the  newspapers  every  day — 
the  killings,  the  robberies  the  ass.Hu'lts.  the 
embezzlements — we  would  instinctively  an- 


swer that  the  criminals  seem  to  be  winning 
the  crime  war. 

Even  from  a  more  studied  point  of  view, 
if  we  watch  tlie  year-to-year  increases  in 
crime  statistics,  the  increasing  organization 
and  sophistication  of  criminal  activities,  we 
are  tempted  to  say  that  society  is  fighting  a 
losing  battle  against  crime. 

Yet.  taking  the  long  view,  comparing  the 
crime  picture  of  one  generation  with  an- 
other, or  of  one  era  of  our  history  with  an- 
other, we  can  find  some  basis  for  optimism. 

Let  us  recall,  for  instance,  the  post-Civil 
War  period,  as  illustrated  by  this  passage 
from  the  book  "The  Growth  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republic,"  by  Morlson  and  Commager: 

"The  Navy  Department  sold  business  to 
contractors.  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
was  working  hand  in  glove  with  land  specu- 
lators. The  Treasury  Department  farmed 
out  uncollected  taxes  to  one  J.  D,  Sanborn, 
who  promptly  proceeded  to  hijack  some 
$425,000  out  of  railroad  companies  and  other 
corporations,  one-half  of  wliich  he  took  for 
himself.  Corruption  was  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  National  Government.  It  could 
be  found  in  State  and  municipal  govern- 
ments, in  business  and  finance  and  trans- 
portation, and  even  in  the  professions. 
There  was  everywhere  a  breakdown  of  old 
moral  standards,  and  to  many  it  seemed  that 
integrity  had  departed  from  public  life." 

And  I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  Boss 
Tweeds  of  that  era,  and  of  the  powerful 
and  violent  gangs  that  absolutely  defied 
police  authority  in  such  cities  as  New  York, 
Chicago,  and,  of  course,  San  Francisco.  In 
those  same  days  the  Nation's  Capital,  Wash- 
ington, DC,  had  nearly  500  brothels  and 
within  sight  of  the  White  House  136  gam- 
bling houses  were  going  full  blast.  But  all 
have  gone  into  history,  along  with  the  Ten- 
derloin and  the  Barbary  Coast. 

Even  w-ithin  the  lifetimes  of  some  of  us 
here  today  there  has  t>een  much  improve- 
ment in  law  and  order.  We  no  longer  have 
the  kldnaplngs  of  the  1930s.  We  no  longer 
have  criminal  groups  whose  exploits  in  sheer 
malevolence  match  those  of  the  Karpis  and 
Dilllnger  gangs.  And  we  have  no  more 
"Pretty  Boy"  Floyds. 

There  is  statistical  evidence  of  improve- 
ment. In  1930  there  were  approximately 
10,500  homicides,  and  although  the  general 
population  of  the  United  States  has  increased 
by  some  60  million  in  the  meantime,  we  had 
last  year  fewer  homicides,  about  8.600.  We 
have  therefore  more  than  held  our  own 
against  the  worst  of  all  possible  crimes. 

Our  success  so  far  in  fighting  crime  can 
even  l>e  translated  into  such  terms  as  the 
number  of  persons  in  prison.  Although 
there  has  been  a  long-term  improvement  in 
law  enforcement  methods  and  Increases  In 
the  rate  of  successful  prosecutions,  a  dwindl- 
ing proportion  of  our  population  are  serv- 
ing prison  terms.  In  1939  there  were  138 
prisoners  serving  sentences  for  every  100,000 
citizens.    Last  year  the  rate  was  122. 

We  may  say  also  that  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  our  country  have 
steadily  improved,  and  this  improvement  has 
reduced  at  least  some  of  the  causes  of  crime. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  increase  in  Juvenile 
delinquency  is  perhaps  the  most  discourag- 
ing aspect  of  the  crime  picture,  we  can 
obtain  satisfaction  out  of  the  fact  that  an 
incomparably  larger  proportion  of  our  voung 
people  are  being  educated  than  ever  before. 
Two-thirds  of  our  young  people  finish  high 
school  today,  compared  to  one-third  earlier 
in  our  century.  Thirty-five  percent  of  our 
college-age  persons  are  attending  college,  in 
comparison  to  5  percent  a  half  century  ago. 

The  economic  standards  of  our  people 
have  vastly  improved,  and  the  relationship 
between  crime  and  {xjverty  is  less  direct 
than  it  once  was.  Also,  although  some  still 
live  In  economic  hardship,  the  advances  in 
our  social  welfare  services  make  it  unneces- 
sary for  any  to  turn  to  crime. 


The  very  proliferation  of  new  crime  stat- 
utes in  this  country — making  crimes  out  of 
socially  undesirable  acts  that  were  once 
tolerated — suggests  that  we  are  setting 
higher  and  higher  standards  of  conduct 
which   we   expect   each   other   to    observe. 

There  is,  therefore,  some  room  for  opti- 
mism that  we  are  winning  more  of  the  bat- 
tles against  crime  than  we  are  losing,  but  the 
results  are  not  decisive.  We  still  have  more 
crime  than  any  other  nation  with  which  we 
can  mal-e  apt  comparisons.  We  still  have 
a  great,  perhaps  an  unparalleled,  potential 
for  an  increase  in  crime. 

Nor  can  we  be  content  merely  to  continue 
the  fight  against  crime  on  the  same  scale 
as  we  have  in  the  past.  Our  society  is 
rapidly  growing  more  complex,  and  so  Is 
the  problem  of  crime.  The  solution  will  be 
equally  complex.  It  cannot  be  achieved,  as 
some  propose,  merely  by  passing  more  laws 
or  by  making  our  laws  more  severe  We 
already  have  more  laws  and  more  severe 
penalties  than  any  other  nation  In  the  civil- 
ized world.  Our  future  efforts  must  Inevi- 
tably take  several  different  forms  to  meet  the 
many-faceted  nature  of  our  crime  problem. 

The  great  progress  we  have  made  in  some 
fields  of  crime  control  is  now  threatened 
by  the  appalling  growth  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. One  of  my  concerns  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency  is  to  pinpoint  the  rea- 
son why  the  proportion  of  children  coming 
before  the  Juvenile  courts  of  this  Nation 
is  rising  much  faster  than  the  proportion 
of   children  in  our  general   population. 

Next  year  it  is  estimated  that  almost  a 
million  young  American  boys  and  girls  will 
appear  in  our  Nation's  courts  to  face  charges. 
Many  of  them  unfortunately  will  become 
the  future  criminals  of  America. 

During  the  extended  hearings  we  held,  we 
found  no  one  who  knows  all  the  reasons 
why  children  get  Into  trouble.  But  we  do 
know  that  commonly  our  delinquents  come 
from  homes  which  are  disorganized  through 
divorce,  alcoholism,  mental  illness,  and 
grinding  poverty  and  discrimination. 

The  elimination  of  slums  Is  not  the  pana- 
cea for  delinquency  that  it  Is  often  claimed 
to  be,  but  too  many  delinquenu  grow  up  in 
neighborhoods  that  are  vlce-ndden,  crowded, 
filthy,  and  thoroughly  lacking  in  character- 
building  influences.  And  too  many  delin- 
quents are  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  thou- 
sands of  children  who  drop  out  of  school 
every  year,  unequipped  to  obtain  employ- 
ment in  our  technological  age  and  destined 
to  roam  the  streets. 

Yet  one  of  the  gravest  aspects  of  the 
Juvenile  delinquency  spiral  Is  the  rapid 
growth  in  what  I  call  "white-collar  delin- 
quents," that  is.  young  people  from  socially 
and  economically  well-to-do  families  who 
are  turning  to  crime  and  other  forms  of  anti- 
social behavior.  These  young  people  have 
had  aU  the  advantages  that  American  life 
can  offer,  and  If  there  is  In  their  lives  a 
frustration,  a  feeling  of  emptiness,  an  ab- 
sence of  basic  values,  a  resentment  against 
society,  then  we  must  begin  to  ask  ourselves 
if  there  is  not  something  fundamentally 
wrong  with  society. 

These  problems  have  grown  sufficiently 
grave  that  last  year  the  Congress,  on  the 
recommendation  of  our  committee,  passed  a 
bill  providing  $10  million  annually  to  find 
some  means  of  minimizing  them.  Through 
grants-in-aid  the  program  seeks  to  find  ways 
of  improving  the  social  influences  of  the 
family,  the  neighborhood,  and  the  school 
upon  our  children.  Some  of  the  money 
will  also  be  used  to  develop  treatment  tech- 
niques for  redirecting  children  who  have 
gone  so  far  along  the  path  of  delinquency 
that  they  must  be  Institutionalized 

This  program  of  course  Is  only  exploratory 
and  is  not  intended  of  Itself  to  meet  the  en- 
tire problem  of  delinquency.  It  is  hoped 
that    through   the   grants-in-aid    the  States 
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and  miiniclpalities  will  be  encouraged  to 
establish  their  own  programs  of  delinquency 
prevention,  using  perhaps  the  Infarmatlon 
and  experience  that,  will  be  gained  through 
the  new  program. 

The  Federal  Government  cannot  alone  be 
expected  to  resolve  '.he  problem  of  delin- 
quency. The  problem  has  different  char- 
acteristics In  New  Yorlt  City  than  it  does  in 
New  Orleans,  different  characteristics  In  the 
Di-strlct  of  Columbia  than  In  Minneapolis. 
The  States  and  cities  can  more  readily  than 
the  Federal  Government  adapts  their  o'.vn 
pr.>t;r:ims  lo  '.heir  own  problems. 

But  the  Federal  Government  can  help 
One  of  the  most  practical  prop>osals  In  re- 
ducing delinquency,  and  one  worthy  of  your 
support.  Is  the  bill  now  pending  In  the  Con- 
gress which  would  establish  a  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps.  This  program  would  give 
the  school  dropouts  another  chance  to  get 
the  education  and  vocational  training  that 
they  will  need  to  find  semiskilled  cr  skilled 
employment.  The  idea  of  course  came  from 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  of  depres- 
sion days,  which  kept  so  many  young  people 
busy  at  constrvictive  tasks  and  assisted  them 
in  avoiding  the  demoralization  of  unemploy- 
ment and  the  temptations  of  the  streets. 

I  urge  you  also  to  support,  as  I  do,  another 
recent  bill  which  would  establish  a  Peace 
Corps  at  home,  to  work  with  the  potential 
delinquents  of  our  communities.  It  per- 
haps does  not  have  the  romantic  appeal  of 
the  present  Peace  Corp?,  which  sends  tech- 
nicians to  work  wi'h  the  people  of  unde- 
veloped nation.?.  But  it  at  least  reprerents 
the  spirit  of  selfless  dedication  with  which 
the  problem  of  Juvenile  crime  must  be  ap- 
proached. 

On  a  national  level  we  need  a  recognition 
of  the  problem  th.Tt  in  some  respects  cannot 
be  translated  adequately  into  mere  legisla- 
tion. Too  much  of  the  television  fare  that 
our  children  consume  Is  violent  and  sexi;ally 
suggestive  FYankly,  I  was  amazed  at  the 
callousness  some  nf  the  television  producers 
di.-^plaved  at  the  exhaustive  hearings  our 
committee  conducted  last  winter  on  this  sub- 
ject. Teachers,  psychiatrists,  police  offerers. 
penologists  all  tes*:ifled  that  so  m.uch  crime 
and  horror  was  not  only  trash  but  character 
destroying  as  well  I  think  the  hearings 
have  had  some  effect  but  we  need  to  go 
further. 

I  understand  from  my  old  friend,  Jim 
Bennett,  that  this  section,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  .\rthur  Freund  of  St.  Louis,  was 
the  first  to  undertake  to  arouse  lawyers  to 
the  impact  that  this  screen  violence  had 
on  the  administration  of  criminal  Justice 
I  urge  you  to  continue  to  fight  and  to  raise 
your  voice  In  protest  against  the  way  some 
of  these  courtroom  dram..is  depict  the 
lawyer 

And  take  a  look  at  how  the  muvie  pro- 
ducers are  trying  to  meet  the  competition 
of  the  television  people  by  turning  out  a 
succession  of  films  with  "sick"  themes  and 
heavy  overtones  of  sexuality.  In  the  same 
pattern,  the  magazine  racks  of  our  drug- 
stores are  arrayed  with  nauseating  offerings. 
the  sick,  the  "mad,"  and  the  frankly  sexual. 
slanted  chiefly  to  an  adolescent  readership 

We  have  sought  to  protect  the  bodies  of 
our  young  people  by  passing  the  most  severe 
laws  In  the  world  to  deter  the  racketeers  and 
peddlers  who  would  sell  them  drugs  and 
marihuana.  But  we  have  done  little  to  pro- 
tect the  minds  of  these  youug  people  from 
being  deflled  by  those  who  purvey  violence, 
misconduct,  and  social  degeneracy. 

Further,  if  we  are  to  make  progress  in  thi.s 
crime  war.  we  mu.?t  achieve  a.  iine  measure 
of  sanity  in  our  national  policy  concerning 
ftre.xrms.  Last  year  firearms  were  used  U:< 
commit  13  percent  of  tl^e  aggravated  a.-;- 
saultfi.  and  53  percent  of  Uie  murders.  And 
m  54.000  robberies  and  nearly  900  bank  rob- 
beries, firearms  were  wielded  to  intimidate 
the    victims      Out     ..f    some    18.000    suicides. 


half  were  accomplished  by  means  of  fire- 
arms. It  seems  obvious  that  large  numbers 
of  firearms  are  falling  into  the  hands  of 
persons  who  should  be  considered  too 
dangererous,  too  unstable,  or  too  mentally 
ill  to  be  trusted  with  them. 

Only  a  handful  of  Jurisdictions  have  ordi- 
nances and  laws  intended  to  Insure  that 
only  responsible  citizens  may  possess  fire- 
arms. Our  criminals  can  evade  these  ordi- 
nances and  laws  only  too  easily  by  travel- 
ing into  the  next  city,  the  next  county,  or 
the  next  State  where  weapons  can  be  bought 
with  no  questions  asked.  All  that  a  juvenile 
delinquent  ha.s  to  do  t<.)  get  a  gun  is  to  order 
:ie  by  mail,  enclosing  the  requisite  $10  or 
$1.5  purchase  price.  Tiie  coupon  that  he  fills 
out  indicating  his  age  is  taken  at  face  value. 

1  plan  to  introduce,  in  time  for  considera- 
tion by  the  next  Congress,  a  bill  which  Is  in- 
tended to  discourage  the  traffic  In  firearms 
involving  teenagers.  It  will  amend  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act  to  prohibit  shipping 
tirearms  interstate  to  persons  under  18  years. 
For  facility  m  enforcement  it  will  place  the 
burden  of  proof  as  to  the  age  of  the  recipient 
upon  the  common  carrier  who  delivers  the 
tirearms.  In  order  to  bring  about  a  higher 
level  of  re.-ponsibility  In  firearms  transac- 
tions the  bill  will  also  Increase  the  dealers' 
license  fees  and  place  an  age  limit  of  21 
on  eligibility  to  own  Federal  firearms 
licenses. 

The  proposal  will  not  Interfere  with  the 
right  of  our  citizens  to  possess  firearms.  It 
has  only  the  modest  objective  of  making  It 
m  re  difficult  for  potential  Juvenile  delin- 
quents to  obtain  these  weapons.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  responsible  citizen  would 
seriously  oppose  that  objective. 

I  think  too  that  the  bench  and  bar  of 
every  community  ought  to  do  all  tney  can  to 
help  improve  our  police  services.  Too  many 
p<i)llce  departn.ents  are  faced  with  an  Inci- 
dence of  crime  that  is  beyond  their  resources 
to  cope  with.  Although  many  cities  have 
as  many  as  :  ur  officers  per  1,000  citizens, 
and  some  smaller  cities  an  even  more  favor- 
able ratio,  the  national  average  Is  only  1,9 
officers  per  1,000  citizens.  And  last  year 
the  average  salary  for  patrolmen  In  the 
United  States  was  not  much  in  excess  of 
$5,000,  and  In  some  communities  far  less. 
In  too  many  communities,  moreover,  the 
budget  of  the  police  department  makes  It 
iinpos-sible  to  give  the  new  police  officer  the 
training  he  should  have  before  he  takes  over 
a  beat.  Our  understaffed,  underpaid,  under- 
trained  police  departments  are  doing  rela- 
tively well,  on  the  whole,  but  they  could  do 
a  better  Job  of  keeping  crime  under  control 
if  they  received  more  adequate  support. 

Another  way  to  help  win  the  crime  war  is 
to  find  an  efficient  method  for  selecting  bet- 
ter qualified  Judges  to  deal  with  the  unend- 
ing parade  of  offenders  through  our  court- 
rooms. In  most  other  occupations  of  our 
complex  society  we  require  specialized  train- 
ing and  experience  for  persons  who  are  given 
high  responsibilities.  But  few  Judges  bring 
to  the  bench  much  training  or  background 
in  the  criminal  law:  most  of  them  are  chosen 
from  among  those  lawyers  who  have  achieved 
competence  in  civil  or  corporate  law.  Our 
Judges  by  and  large  must  learn  through  paln- 
ftil  experience  how  to  distinguish  the  dif- 
ferences between  one  criminal  and  another 
that  are  so  significant  In  formulating  a  fit- 
ting disjxtsltlon.  Court  philosophies  and 
practice  In  criminal  cases  vary  widely  from 
one  judge  to  another,  and  the  result  fails 
to  inspire  the  respect  of  the  criminal  popu- 
lation and  oftentimes  even  confuses  the  or- 
dinary citizen. 

I  know  you  are  intimately  familiar  with 
the  problems  Inherent  In  present  methods 
for  choosing  and  retaining  able  Judges,  and 
I  would  leave  the  panel  to  decide  whether 
we  should  go  into  the  matter  further  here. 

There  are  of  course  many  other  steps  that 
need  to  be  taken  If  we  are  to  make  sub- 
stantial progress  in  our  drive  against  crime. 


Before  hearing  from  my  collaborators  here 
this  morning  as  to  their  own  suggestions,  I 
wish  to  emphasize  a  deep  conviction  that  I 
have  about  our  national   character 

Earlier  in  my  remarks  I  contrasted  tlie 
apparent  improvement  In  the  crime  picture 
of  today  as  compared  with  a  century  ago. 

For  almost  2  centuries  we  In  this  country 
have  been  conducting  an  experiment,  an  ex- 
periment of  the  utmost  significance  for  the 
future  of  mankind.  The  heart  of  this  ex- 
periment Is  the  belief  that  men  can  best 
solve  their  temporal  and  spiritual  problems, 
that  men  can  best  develop  their  talents  and 
their  character  through  the  exercise  of 
freedom. 

In  the  realm  of  temporal  and  material 
progress,  we  have  a  thousand  proofs  that 
freedom  has  worked  and  that  It  has  satis- 
fied the  fondest  expectations  of  the  pioneers 
who  founded  this  Nation.  But  the  determin- 
ing factor  In  the  success  or  failure  of  this 
vast  experiment  Is  whether  a  free  society  Is 
the  most  conducive  to  the  solving  of  the 
moral  and  the  ethical  problems  of  man,  as 
well  as  the  material  problems. 

We  believe,  we  must  believe,  that  the  free 
Institutions  which  have  helped  to  make  our 
people  materially  strong  will  also  best  help 
them  to  become  ethically  strong. 

The  slow  but  perceptible  Improvement  In 
the  crime  picture  Indicates  that  our  Ameri- 
can civilization,  still  relatively  new.  still 
rough,  still  half-formed,  Is  working  out  the 
problem  of  crime;  that  It  Is  slowly  moving 
toward  higher  standards  in  business,  in  gov- 
ernment, in  the  care  of  the  unfortunate, 
and  in  many  other  fields. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  we  are  winning 
the  crime  war,  or  perhaps  more  correctly, 
that  we  will  win  It.  And  by  winning  It  we 
will  prove  that  the  same  freedom  of  in- 
quiry, the  same  freedom  of  opportunity 
which  makes  a  man  a  better  artist,  a  better 
scientist,  a  better  producer,  a  better  citizen, 
will  also  make  him  a  better  man. 

Our  task  Is  to  find  the  thousand  ways  to 
help  forward  this  progress  toward  the  more 
elevated  and  humane  society  which  I  am 
sure  is  the  destiny  of  oiu:  country. 


UNIVERSITY   OF   ARKANSAS   CHOIR 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Uiiiversity  of  Arkansas  has.  during  the 
past  several  years,  developed  one  of  the 
best  departments  of  fine  arts  In  this 
country.  Its  buildings  were  designed  by 
the  great  architect,  Edward  Durrell 
Stone,  a  native  of  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  and 
it  has  attracted  some  of  the  finest  musi- 
cians, painters,  and  architects  to  its 
faculty. 

As  evidence  of  the  quality  of  this 
school,  on  August  25,  at  Arezzo,  Italy,  the 
Schola  Cantorum  of  the  Univer.sity  of  Ar- 
kansas won  the  first  prize  in  the  40-voice 
mixed  choir  category.  The  first  prize  was 
300,000  lire.  This  is  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory an  American  group  has  won  this 
event.  The  President  of  Italj-.  Antonio 
Segni.  and  the  Prime  Minister,  Amin- 
tore  Fanfani,  are  to  present  the  awards. 

Said  one  observer : 

There  is  no  question  about  It,  they  sing 
flawlessly.     They're  outstanding. 

I  am  very  proud  of  this  achievement 
and  all  America  should  appreciate  the 
fine  lmpres,si<jn  the.'^e  vounR  mu.sicians 
have  made  in  the  land  where  good  music 
is  so  deeply  appreciated. 

I  regret  that  we  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  hear  them  in  V7a.shington. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as 
part  of  my  remarks  an  article  entitled, 
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"Arkansas  Choir  Hailed  in  Italy,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  August  26.  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Abkansas  Choir  Hailed  in  Italy 

Arezzo,  Italy,  August  25. — A  group  of 
young  singers  from  Arkansas  has  scored  a 
big  hit  In  this  land  famed  for  its  singing. 

Judges  at  the  Guldo  1'Arezzo  International 
Polyphonic  Competition  awarded  first  prize 
to  the  University  of  Arkansas  Schola  Can- 
torum last  night  In  the  40-volce  mixed  choirs 
category  of  the  contest. 

It  was  the  first  time  an  American  group 
had  ever  won  the  event. 

The  Arkansas  vocalists  will  get  their  300.- 
000  lire  ($480)  prize  Sunday  night.  Italian 
President  Antonio  Segnl.  and  Premier  Amln- 
tore  Fanfani  are  to  present  the  awards. 

"There's  no  question  about  It.  they  sing 
flawlessly."  said  one  observer.  "They're  out- 
standing." 

LAW  SCHOOL  RESEARCH 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in- 
vestigation into  the  nondiplomatic  ac- 
tivities of  representatives  of  foreign 
governments  progresses,  we  are  becom- 
ing aware  of  the  variety  of  legal  prob- 
lems that  arise  with  any  effort  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  apply  surveil- 
lance and  sanctions  in  this  field. 

Unanswered  constitutional  questions 
as  well  as  differences  in  legal  interpreta- 
tion surround  the  Foreign  Agents  Reg- 
istration Act  of  1938,  the  pertinent  law 
now  on  the  statute  books.  This  act 
requires  those  firms  and  individuals 
hired  to  work  on  behalf  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments to  register,  disclose  in  detail 
their  activities,  and  label  all  political 
propaganda  which  they  cause  to  be  dis- 
seminated. 

It  is  already  clear  that  this  act — 
drawn  up  24  years  ago — does  not  ade- 
quately meet  some  of  the  new  foreign 
agent  techniques  discovered  during 
these  first  montiis  of  our  inquiry. 

Normally,  an  investigating  committee 
facing  broad  and  significant  legal  prob- 
lems would  assien  one  or  more  qualified 
lawyers  to  the  questions. 

We  have  decided  to  try  a  different 
course.  Our  demands  are  great — greater 
we  believe  than  can  be  satisfied  by  a 
single  lawyer  or  small  team  of  lawyers. 
There  have  been  few  cases  brought  to 
judicial  decision  under  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act.  There  have 
been  no  cases  at  all  brought  under  the 
act's  labeling  provisions  and,  since  1945, 
none  have  been  brought  under  llie  act  s 
full  disclo.sure  requirements.  Tiierefore. 
satisfactory  answers  to  questions  that  we 
and  others  have  raised  really  call  for 
imaginative  and  thorough  legal  re- 
search— the  type  of  activity  earned  on 
anew  each  year  on  every  law  school  cam- 
pus in  the  United  States. 

In  many  areas  of  law  school  activity- 
publications  such  as  law  reviews,  special- 
ized student  and  graduate  research 
bureaus,  advanced  seminars  and  even 
regular  course  work — legal  research 
plays  an  important  and  active  part. 
Scholars  and  practicing  lawyers  alike 
recognize  the  work  done  on  such  proj- 
ects in  law  schools  around  the  country  is 


generally  of  high  quality  and  oftentimes 
oiit-standing. 

What  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions would  like  to  do  is  suggest  a  direc- 
tion for  this  great  legal  research  capac- 
ity— in  effect  request  law  schools 
throughout  the  Nation,  their  profes- 
sors and  students  alike,  to  devote  a  part 
of  their  energy  to  the  study  of  one  law, 
the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act, 
and  the  problems  that  surround  it. 
They  will  satisfy  their  normal  scholastic 
requirements  and  at  the  same  time, 
through  their  study,  participate  in  the 
development  of  pending  legislation. 
The  committee  would  gratefully  receive 
the  results  of  such  work. 

The  opportunities  and  areas  for  study 
are  many.  The  problems  posed  by  con- 
stitutional differences — if  any  exist — be- 
tween the  lobbyists  for  domestic  inter- 
ests and  those  representing  foreign 
interests,  along  with  the  registration  and 
disclosure  demands  that  can  be  placed 
on  either  is  one  example.  First  amend- 
ment questions  directed  at  labeling  pro- 
visions need  to  be  thoroughly  studied. 
The  adequacy  of  the  act  in  the  light  of 
known  foreign  agent  activities  should  be 
analyzed.  If  it  is  found  lacking,  sug- 
gested amendments  or  a  new  law  could 
be  drafted  and  proposed. 

In  these  endeavors,  and  any  others 
that  apply  to  our  problems,  the  com- 
mittee and  its  staff  would  offer  all  assist- 
ance possible. 

Traditionally,  law  schools  have  played 
an  important  part  in  the  interpretation 
of  our  laws,  particularly  through  law- 
review  articles,  notes,  and  comments.  I 
know  that  on  occasion  such  articles  are 
suggested  by  individual  lawyers  or 
groups  of  lawyers  desirous  of  having  a 
point  of  law  clarified  for  their  own  pur- 
poses. We  have  found  no  precedent, 
however,  for  a  congressional  request  for 
such  a  study,  particularly  of  the  wide- 
ranging  character  that  we  now  propose. 
Participation  in  government  at  this 
postcollege  level  is  on  the  increase  and, 
I  strongly  believe,  should  be  encouraged. 
The  various  intern  programs  with  gradu- 
ate students  working  a  full  year  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  as  legislative  aides  have  proved 
successful.  The  summer  intern  program 
for  college  students  reached  a  high 
point  this  year  with  support  connng  di- 
rectly from  the  White  House. 

Our  request  is,  we  believe,  a  logical  ex- 
tension of  this  process  and  if  successful. 
we  hope  that  other  committees  and  per- 
haps other  branches  of  government  may 
find  similar  projects  to  be  handled  in 
this  fashion  in  othc"-  areas  of  college  and 
university  endeavor. 


ON  U.S.  GOAl^ 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  last  week, 
I  introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution  219, 
to  establi.sii  a  permanent  Council  on  US. 
Goals.  I  am  liappy  to  announce  tliat 
Senator  Hugh  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania, 
has  joined  m  cosponsoring  the  resolu- 
tion, 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  following 
Items:  First,  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
itself;  and  second,  excerpts  of  an  addre.<;s 
prepared  fov  deiiverj'  over  Wisconsin  ra- 


dio station.';,  relating  Xo  the  purpose  of 
this  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  excerpts  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  J.  Res.  219 
Joint   resolution    to   establish    a   permanent 
National  Council  on  United  States  Goals 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  ar.d  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled ,  That 

riNDtNcs  and  pcrposes 
Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  that  in  the 
nuclear  space  age  this  Nation  faces,  among 
other  challenges,  a  broader  and  more  complex 
challenge  than  ever  before.  A  dynamic  and 
fanatical  Ideology,  communism,  challenges 
our  way  of  life.  Its  Ideals,  and.  Indeed,  free- 
dom Itself  wherever  It  exists.  To  meet  this 
challenge,  to  preserve  and  strengthen  our 
free  way  of  life,  to  defeat  the  Communist 
goal  of  global  conquest,  and  to  ultimately 
achieve  and  establish  peace  In  the  world,  a 
greater  mobUlzation  of  common  purpose 
must  be  achieved  by  all  our  citizens.  It  is 
the  piu-pose  of  this  Joint  resoluUon  to  estab- 
lish a  high-level  council  on  national  goals 
to  assist  In  achieving  this  mobilization  of 
common  purpose  by  formulating  national 
goals  designed  to  meet  the  crucial  challenges 
of  the  day,  and  to  enhance  understanding 
by  all  citizens  of  the  part  which  they  as 
individuals  can  play  In  the  realization  of  such 
goals. 

ESTABLLSHMENT  OF  THK  COUNCIL 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  hereby  established  a  per- 
manent councU  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Council  on  United  States  Goals  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Council"). 

MEMBERSHIP    OT   THI    COUNCIL 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Council  shall  be  composed 
of  twelve  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  Persons  appointed  to 
the  Council  shall  be  private  citizens  of  out- 
standing qualifications.  Not  more  than  six 
members  of  the  CouncU  shall  at  any  time 
be  members  of  the  same  political  party. 

(b)  Terms  of  office  of  members  of  the 
CouncU  shall  be  two  years,  except  that  the 
terms  of  office  of  six  of  the  twelve  members 
first  appointed  to  the  Council  shall  expire,  as 
designated  by  the  President,  at  the  end  of 
one  year.  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  on  the  CouncU  occtirrlng  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

(c)  The  President  shall  annually  desig- 
nate one  of  the  members  of  the  Council  as 
Chairman  and  one  as  Vice  Chairman.  The 
Vice  Chairman  shall  act  as  Chairman  in  case 
of  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Chairman. 
A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Council  In 
office  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  the 
Council  may  function  notwithstanding  va- 
cancies. 

DtTTES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Council  shall  conduct  con- 
tinuing studies  with  a  view  to — 

(1)  evaluating  the  nature  and  scope  of 
national  challenges; 

(2)  formulating  and  recommending  na- 
tional goals  to  meet  such  challenges; 

(3)  recommending  alternative  methods  or 
ways  by  which  stich  goals  may  be  achieved; 
and 

(4>  developing  citizen  awareiicss  cf  tJie 
implications  of  such  challenges,  the  Impor- 
tance of  such  goals,  and  the  manner  in  which 
citizens,  acting  individually  or  in  groups,  can 
assist  In  the  realization  of  such  goals. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  an  annual  re{>ort 
concerning  its  activities  under  this  Joint 
resolution.  Such  report  shall  be  filed  on 
or  before  January  15  of  each  year,  and  shall 
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Include  such  findings  and  recuniniendatiuns 
as  the  Council  Is  prepared  to  make  as  a  result 
of  Its  studies.  The  findings  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  Council  which  are  Included  in 
any  such  report  shall  be  made  public  prompt- 
ly after  the  submission  thereof  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress.  ^ 

POWTRS 

Sec  5,  la'  The  Council  m  ly.  in  carrvirg 
out  this  Joint  resolution,  si:  a:id  .ict  at  such 
times  and  places,  hold  such  hearings,  take 
such  testimony,  administer  such  oaths,  pro- 
cure such  printing  and  binding,  and  make 
such  expenditures  as  the  Council  deems  ad- 
visable Any  member  of  the  Council  may 
administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses 
appearing  before  the  Council. 

ibi  The  Council  shall  have  tlie  power  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  It  deems  advisable,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  civil  service 
laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended  The  Council  may  also  procure, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 
temporary  and  intermittent  services  to  the 
same  extent  as  Is  authorized  for  the  depart- 
ments by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2, 
1946  (60  Stat,  810  i  ,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
$50  per  diem  for  individuals. 

ici  The  Council  is  authorized  to  secure 
directly  from  any  executive  department,  bu- 
reau, agency,  board,  commission,  office,  inde- 
pendent establishment,  or  Instrumentality 
of  the  Federal  Government  Information,  sug- 
gestions, estimates,  and  statistics  for  the 
purpo-ses  of  this  joint  resolution:  and  each 
such  department,  bureau,  agency,  board. 
commission,  omce.  establishment,  or  instru- 
mentality is  authorized  and  directed  to  fur- 
nish such  information,  suggestions,  esti- 
mates, and  statistics  directly  to  the  Council, 
upon  request  made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice 
Chairman 

cr,MF'ENS.\TION    Of     MEMCER.S 

Sec  6  Members  of  the  Council  shall  re- 
ceive $75  per  diem  when  engaged  in  the  per- 
fonnance  of  duties  vested  in  the  Council  In 
addition  members  of  the  Council  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  travel  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  the  duMes  vested  in  the 
Council. 

EXPE.S'.SES 

Sec  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  joint  resolution. 


only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  give 
for  my  country." 

How  can  this  be  done?  The  national  ef- 
fort could  well  include 

1.  The  establishment  of  the  National 
Council  on  U.S.  Goals — as  proposed  In  my 
resolution — to  annually  crystallize  and  make 
recommendations  for  attaining  greater  prog- 
ress for  the  future. 

2.  Greater  effort  by  civic,  veterans,  farm, 
business  and  professional,  women's  and 
other   organizations,  to  promote   patriotism. 

3.  The  public  information  media — Includ- 
ing television,  radio  or  publications — also 
have  a  responsibility  for  promoting  further 
understanding  of  goals  essential  for  progress 
and  security. 

4.  Adult  education,  too,  should  offer 
greater  opportunities  for  citizens  to  become 
educated  on  national-scope  policies  and 
programs. 

5.  Our  school  systems,  too,  can  and 
should  provide  required  studies  on  U.S.  pur- 
poses, programs,  and  policies. 

Currently,  there  is  considerable  interest 
in    teaching  communism   In   U.S.  schools. 

Ideologically,  our  Nation  is  in  a  llfe-and- 
death  struggle  with  antifreedom  commu- 
nism. Naturally,  we  need  to  know  the 
enemy.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  that:  the 
teaching  of  communism  in  U.S.  schools 
should  not  be  done  unless  there  is  a  pro- 
portionate effort  toward  educating  students 
on  the  ideas  and  principles  of  our  free  way 
of  life. 

A  renewal  of  this  nationalistic  spirit 
would,  I  believe,  serve  as  a  spur  to  greatness, 
a  key  to  faster  progress,  a  challenge  to  our 
citizens,  and  an  open  door  of  greater  op- 
portunity for  all  of  us  to  serve  ourselves 
and  our  country. 


NEEDED:  A  SIMPLIFIED  HANDBOOK 
ON  FARM  LAWS 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  recent- 
ly requested  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  prepare  a  simplified  handbook  on  farm 
laws  and  programs.  The  purpose  would 
be  to  better  enable  farmers  to  know  of. 
understand,  and  be  able  to  participate  in 
existing  farm  programs. 

In  response  to  my  suggestion  the  De- 
partment has  replied  that — while  rec- 
ognizing this  as  a  worthy  project — it 
would,  nevertheless,  require  a  consider- 
able amount  of  effort  for  the  Depart- 
ment to  accomplish  this  goal. 

If  the  Department,  itself,  has  diflficul- 
ty  in  presenting  the  requirements,  scope, 
and  objectives  of  farm  programs,  the 
farmers  themselves  face  even  greater 
difficulties.  I  am  therefore  again  rec- 
ommending the  preparation  of  a  simpli- 
fied handbook  on  farm  laws  and  pro- 
gram.s. 
recommendations  for  ways  In  which  citizens,  I     !^sk     uiianimou-s     consent    to    have 

and  citizen-organizations,  as  well  as  Uncle     printed  in  the  Record  the  following  two 
Sam,  may  contribute  to  more  speedily  reach-     items  relating  to  this  matter:  First,  the 

"tinJ!?rt,mn»!i..   th«  V  ,,      v,      .        ,.  rcsponse  to  my  suggestion  from  Admin- 

Unfortunately,  the  Nation  has  too  widely  istrative  Assistant  RprrPtaw    Tnsf>nh   \k 

accepted    the   idea   that,   by   being   born   in  i^  l„..i^l.f^    .:„5     .„    i    \*;  ^^..'i^^^  ^ 

this  country,  a  citizen  automatically  becomes 


EXCTIRFTS  Fro.m   ST.ATE.MENT  BY   SENATOR  Wir.EY 

This  week  I  introduced  in  the  Senate. 
.'Senate  Joint  Resolution  219.  to  establish  a 
;)erm.inent    Council    on    US.    Goals. 

The  Council,  compromising  the  best  brains 
In  the  country,  would,  if  established,  provide 
for  yearly:  Evaluations  of  national  chal- 
lenges: crystallization  of  goals:  proposals  for 
alternative    ways    of    reaching    such    goals 


instilled  with  a  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  the  principles,  Ideals,  and  working 
proceeaes  of  our  way  of  life. 

RealUtlcally,  this  Is  not  true. 

The  establishmcr.t  of  a  National  Council 
Oil  U.S.  Goals  would.  I  believe,  help  to  crys- 
tallize and  mobilize  national  effort  for  at- 
taining ever-greater  goals  for  the  future 

However    this  Is  Jiot  enough 

For  the  .space  age  we  need  ii  renewal  of  .i 
8-Mia«  of  citizen-and-nati'Uiiil  pu.'-p<..sc  of 
ft  love-for-country  spirit  of  mir  lori'- 
fivthers:  of  Patrick  Henry  s  Olve  ir.c  lib- 
erty or  gi\e  me  death  ',  oi  Nathan  H.ueg    I 


Robertson:   and  second,  excerpts  of  an 
address  over  WL<;consin  radio  stations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  excerpts  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  llic  Rkcokd,  tvs  foUow.s: 

DfPARTMFNT    OE    AORICtJLTURK. 

Was/jinpfon    DC.  Augxiit  21.  1962. 
Hon   Alexander  WiLtv, 
U  S    Srnatr. 
Wii^li.tigto':_  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Wii.ey  We  shall,  of  course, 
be  glad  to  give  consideration  to  the  8Ug- 
gtvstion  m  your  August  14  letter  for  a  slmpU- 
tl»Hl  H.iiulbo<!k  of  Farni  I.uw.s  and  Pro- 
grainM  ' 


This  would  be  a  very  worthwhile  project, 
but  we  must  tell  you  frankly  that  it  would 
have  to  be  more  than  a  minor  project  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  suggested.  We  have 
attempted  to  meet  the  most  pressing  need 
for  Information  on  farm  laws  through  pub- 
lication and  revision  from  time  to  time  of 
pieces  like  the  attached  bulletin  'Price  Pro- 
grams," and  the  attached  "Abridged  List  of 
Federal  Laws  Applicable  to  Agriculture." 
We  plan  to  publish  a  revised  edition  of  the 
first  one  of  these  within  the  next  year,  and 
we  will  consider  seriously  the  usefulness  of 
revising  the  second  one  also. 

To  help  in  program  participation,  our 
practice  has  been  to  use  simplified  explana- 
tory circulars  and  fliers  to  help  limited 
audiences  of  farmers  and  others  learn  how 
programs  under  legislation  can  aid  them. 
This  holds  cost  to  minimum  levels.  In  this 
way  we  have  overcome  the  major  draw- 
back of  revising  a  large  publication  sum- 
marizing all  laws  and  programs  when  new 
legislation  is  enacted  or  changed  from  ses- 
sion to  session  of  the  Congress.  Also,  In  this 
way  we  overcome  the  problem,  merging  Into 
actual  waste,  of  using  a  large  publication  to 
cover  many  dlflferent  and  limited  audiences, 
very  few  of  which  would  be  Interested  In  or 
affected  by  the  whole  publication. 

As  you  suggest,  though,  we  will  give  this 
consideration  to  develop  whatever  possibili- 
ties there  may  be  for  Improvement  reaching 
toward  your  proposal. 

Thank  you  for  bringing  this  to  our  at- 
tention. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  M.  Robertson. 
Administrative  Assistant  Secretary. 

Excerpts  Prom  Statement  by  Senator  Wiley 
Over  the  years  the  Nation  has  adopted  a 
system  of  laws  relating  to  agriculture.  These 
relate  to  price  supports  for  dairy  and  other 
farm  commodities;  production,  consumption, 
utilization;  conservation,  management  and 
utilization  of  our  soli,  water,  forestry,  and 
other  resources:  and  other  purposes. 

Unfortunately,  the  programs  too  often  be- 
come so  wrapped  up  in  redtape — and  burled 
In  bureaucratic  doubletalk— that  It  prevents 
farmers  from  participating  in  such  programs. 
For  this  reason,  I  suggested  the  preparation 
of  a  simplified  handbook  of  farm  laws  and 
programs  to  provide  a  summary  of  existing 
laws  and  programs,  a  clear  definition  of  their 
purposes,  illustrations  of  how  these  can  effec- 
tively help  the  farmer,  and  slmpUfled  ways 
for  participating  In  such  programs. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  response 
to  my  suggestion,  recognizes  the  need  for 
such  a  handbook.  Realistically,  however, 
the  situation  has  become  so  complex,  so  com- 
plicated, that  even  for  bureaucrats  the  Job 
of  understanding  and  simplifying  farm  laws 
would  be  extremely  dlfncult. 

Replying  to  my  recommendation,  USDA 
Administrative  Assistant  Joseph  M,  Rober- 
son  said:  "This  would  be  a  very  worthwhile 
project:  but  we  must  tell  you  frankly  that 
it  would  have  to  be  more  than  a  minor 
project  to  accomplish  the  purposes  sug- 
gested," 

Now,  let's  face  It.  If  the  Department,  It- 
self, would  have  dlfnculty  In  preparing  a  sim- 
plified, understandable  handbook  on  farm 
laws,  how  can  farmers— thousands  of  miles 
away  from  Washington— be  expected  to  know 
of,  understand,  and  meet  eligibility  require- 
ments for  participating  in  existing  programs? 
True,  the  Department  has  published  sep- 
arate bulletins  on  major  features  of  the 
form  program.  However,  a  slmplifled  hand- 
book of  overall  farm  laws  and  programn  would 
help  to  provide  for  a  greater,  m  re  vWa-'v.r 
use  of  such  programs  on  whUli  adnumstra- 
tlve  cost*  continue,  and  hvxw  a.s  a  us.  lul 
guide  for  reviews,  revision,  and,  as  i.( .,  .s.^.ny, 
repeal  of  existing— or  adoption  <■:  i.c-v  - 
programs  to  Improve  the  economic  outi  k 
In  agriculture. 
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I  am.  therefore,  renewing  my  recjueFt  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  This  would,  I  be- 
lieve, be  extremely  useful  to  farmers,  county 
agents,  conservationists,  State  and  Federal 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  and  others  in- 
terested in  agriculture,  as  well  as  to  Congress. 


"FREEDOMS    CH.^I.I  FNGE"    OF 
WANIS  INTERNATION.\L 


KI- 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  indeed  to  be  able  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  "Freedoms  Challenge"  of 
the  Kiwanis  International. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Fulfill  Freedom's  Challenge 

I  Key  Club  International  1962-63  theme  and 

objectives) 

(Democratic  freedom  has  failed  In  some 
cotintrles  because  people  have  slept.  Tyran- 
ny degrades  both  those  w^ho  exercise  It  and 
those  who  allow  it.  Recognizing  that  free- 
dom can  be  kept  only  by  vigilance,  use,  and 
practice  and  that  It  is  time  to  reassert  the 
principles  of  our  freedom.  Key  Club  Inter- 
national sends  forth  its  call  to  "fulfill  free- 
doms challenge.") 

1.  strengthen  spiritual  growth 

Sponsor  go-to-church  campaigns  in  the 
schools. 

Attend  places  of  worship  as  a  Key  Club 
group. 

Invite  religious  advisers  to  speak  before 
Key  Club  or  school  assembly. 

Stress  church  attendance  within  your 
school. 

Take  a  friend  to  church  If  he  does  not 
attend  church  regularly. 

Distribute  "prayer  before  meal  '  cards  In 
school  cafeteria  and  local  restaurants. 

Promote  Brotherhood  Week. 

2.      PRESERVE      COMMON      HFRIT\r,F       AND      IDEALS 

Participate  In  and  promote  tl.e  CQ  pro- 
gram. 

Provide  expanded  programs  of  citizenship 
for  all  youth. 

Promote  Americanism  versus  communism 
courses  In  our  schools. 

Plan  a  patriotism  assembly  In  the  school. 

Plan  a  renewed  practice  of  teaching  the 
principles  of  patriotism  and  national  pur- 
pose in  the  iiome.  school,  and  community. 

Sponsor  school  campus  beautlflcatlon  proj- 
ect. 

Sponsor  mock  elections  and  educational 
sessions  in  conjunction  with  local.  State,  and 
National  elections. 

3.    Ptrr  DEMOCRACY     ON    THE    orFENblVE 

Sjxansor  projects  to  create  interest  in  State. 
province,  and  national  governmental  prob- 
lems and  activities. 

Support  Radio  Free  Europe  !,nd  \olrc  of 
America. 

Sponsor  "I  Speak  for  Democracy"  coiitesT? 
In  your  school 

Review   tJif  C'  :;stltutlon  and  its  meaninp 

Sjxjnsor  a  f., reign  exchange  student 

Encourage  courses  in  International  rr:a- 
tlons,  world  trade    and  world  problem." 

Participate  In  Kiwanls-sponsored  Uni'ed 
States-Canada  Goodwill  Week 

4.    INsriRK    I.NTEUi.ICiENT    1.  EADr.R.SHIr 

Participate  In  radio  and  TV  programs  rx- 
cmplifylng  the  alms  and  obectlves  of  Key 
Club 

Support  a  "gct-out-the-vote"  campaign 
bcfnre  elections. 

Obtain   and    use    better   reading   program 

mhtcruil 

Fit  iirikge  Hi!  to  seek  the  best  in  whatever 
they  do. 


Exemplify  that  self-sacrifice  goes  hand  in 
hai.'i  wl'h,  itplr.e  a  e:"iod  leader 

Build  additional  Key  Clubs  in  communi- 
ties not  now  reached  by  Key  Club  Inter- 
national. 

Promote  and  encourage  such  programs  as 
the  National  Conference  on  Citizenship. 

5.    SEEK    SOUND    ADVICE 

Start  a  workshop  where  the  school  leaders 
can  hear  and  question  prominent  citizens  of 
the  community. 

Go  to  your  parents  for  advice. 

Sponsor  teacher  appreciation  programs. 

Have  a  parents  appreciation  banquet. 

Strive  for  closer  Key  Cluta-Klwanls  re- 
lations and  Invite  Klwanlans  to  speak  at 
meetings. 

Form  a  committee  to  discuss  school  prob- 
lems with  faculty. 

Confide  In  your  religious  adviser  and 
school  teachers  whenever  necessary. 

e.    STRESS  HIGHER  MORAL  STANDARDS 

Urge  a  voluntary  youth  ban  on  porno- 
graphic literature  and  questionable  films. 

Have  the  courage  to  propose  and  defend  in 
public  what  is  right. 

Influence  student  body  to  discourage 
profanity. 

Discuss  the  problems  of  venereal  disease 
and  drinking  among  today's  youth. 

Support  a  Juvenile  decency  program. 

Sponsor  school  assembly  on  moral  im- 
provement. 

Show  continued  appreciation  for  parents, 
teachers,  clergj-men.  and  others  who  sacrifice 
for  youth. 

7.    PROMOTE    MENTAL    AND    PHYSICAL    FITNESS 

Urge  adoption  of  physical  fitness  programs 
In  all  schools. 

Participate  in  athletics. 

Follow  a  schedule  of  home  study. 

Accept  the  premise  that  the  ability  to  pro- 
tect Is  better  than  the  need  for  protection. 

Exercise  daily. 

Encourage  good  reading  and  use  of 
libraries. 

Sponsor  a  program  on  teen-age  health 
problems. 

8      RETAIN    THE    GOOD;     REJECT    THE     INFERIOR 

Strive  to  publlclae  Juvenile  decency  In- 
stead of  Juvenile  delinquency. 

Strive  until  personal  achievement  equals 
personal  capabilities. 

Hold  a  banquet  for  school  leaders. 

Honor  good  public  figures;  renounce  those 
who  are  dishonest. 

Strive  to  be  the  first  In  whatever  you  at- 
tempt. 

Never  be  satisfied  with  second  best. 

Publicize  high  standards  of  living  amcr.g 
fellow  students 

Accept  respontibiiuy  with  your  head  high, 
face  challenges  with  your  head  straight,  and 
thank   Crod   w:th  your  head   bowtd 


FEDERAL  RANGE  APPRAISAL 

Mr  ?.!ORSE  Mr.  President,  in  late 
1960  I  urued  the  Secretary  of  Acricul- 
ture  and  Secretary  of  Interior  to  co:i- 
duct  a  coniprehen.'sive  appraisal  of  our 
Federal  ranpelands.  The  need  for  this 
liad  been  demonstrated  to  me  by  my  own 
knowledre  cf  our  rnn::'cland  but  i:\-v:\ 
more  by  my  riiscu.'^sions  with  n.any  con- 
.serN-atlon-minded  ranchers  In  Oropor. 

About  the  same  time  the  junior  Sera- 
tor  from  Montana  LMr.  MetcalfI  who 
was  then  a  Member  of  the  House,  ap- 
proached mc  about  this  subject  and  I 
joined  with  him  and  some  40  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  in  ai^ain  urgiufj 
the  Secretaries  to  undertake  such  an 
appraisal. 


I  regret  that  both  Secretary  Benson 
and  Secretary  Scaton  were  reluctant  on 
this  point  but  I  am  pleased  that  Secre- 
tary Freeman  and  Secretary  Udall  v.ere 
not  reluctant. 

Our  colleaerue,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, presented  the  case  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  last  year  and 
that  committee  directed  that  this  trial 
study  be  made.  This  was  handled  in  co- 
operation with  the  t.vo  Departments. 

The  other  day  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana presented  a  resolution  urging  the 
printing  of  these  reports  as  a  Senate 
docum.ent.  I  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  Commattee  on  Rules  would  act 
favorably  on  this  suggestion. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  place  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  ti-ans- 
mittal  signed  by  Secretary  Freeman  and 
Secretary  Udall  which  went  to  Senator 
Hayden.  copies  of  which  were  furnished 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  and  myself. 

Also.  I  wish  to  express  my  warm  ap- 
preciation for  the  excellent  study  that 
has  been  made.  It  forms  a  basis  for 
moving  ahead  vigorously  both  in  the 
appraisal  in  our  long-term  rangeland 
needs  and  the  implementation  of  range 
improvement  programs  such  as  the  one 
voted  upon  by  the  Senate  a  few  weeks 
ago.  This  appropriation  will  start  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  on  a  com- 
prehensive ranee  development  program 
in  four  key  areas  in  the  West  where  the" 
range  has  badly  deteriorated.  This 
great  soil  conservation  measure  has  been 
approved  by  the  conferees  w  hen  the  In- 
terior appropriation  bill  was  taken  up 
in  conference.  They.  too.  are  descr'/mj 
of  our  appreciation. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  resolution  by  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Conservation  Council  on  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  Range  Re- 
habilitation Program  be  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  7 

Resolved  by  the  Pacific  Jforthrcest  Con- 
servation Council  in  annual  convention  this 
6th  day  of  May  1962,  in  Coeur  d'Alcne, 
Idaho.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  creation  of  the  Vale 
project  in  Oregon  which  will  serve  as  a  pilot 
demonstration  area  for  rehabilitation  of 
badly  depleted  rangelands;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  Congress  be  urged  to  ap- 
propriate the  necessary  funds  to  fully  carry 
out  the  project,  and  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  be  forwarded  to  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior: Director.  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment; Senate  Interior  and  Irsular  Affairs 
Committee;  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee for  Public  Lands;  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee:  House  Appro- 
priations Ccmmlttee  for  Public  Lands;  and 
Northwest  Congressional  Delegation. 

Re.oolition  8 

^^■hercn8  a  bill  hn?  !>rrn  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representntlves  (HH  0S82)  tO 
nm''nd  the  Migrati'v  Bird  Trea'v  Act  to  pro- 
hibit hunting  of  the  mnurning  d   vr     ni.d 

Whereas  the  movirnlnK  dove  provides  ex- 
reiler.t  iiplnid  bird  h\intlng  and  good  eiit'.:.^ 
to  thousnndi  of  sportsmen  in  th«  Nsjiihwcfci, 
Mid 
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Krsaltril  't'luU  thP  rnplPR  of  thin  frpnhl- 
tl^u  bp  RPtit,  t'l  mpiiibprs  nf  conKtPNslnniii 
tlrii-Kati  )!>.<  Uum  thP  inpiiibpr  Htixtci  with  thr 
rntj-.ipsr    iliat    they    vise    cvpi-y    rfTurl    to    kill 
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CLOTURE 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr,  Pifsidrnt,  alroadv 
America  is  beginning  to  awaken  to  the 
shockinR  giveaway  of  the  peoples  inter- 
est m  their  biUions  of  dollars'  investment 
in  satellite  development  perjiet rated  on 
the  Nation  by  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican leadership  of  the  ConKress,  and 
the  White  House.  The  August  25  Issue 
of  the  Nation  magazine  contains  an  en- 
lighu^ning  and  sound  article  entitled 
"Cloture." 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Congres- 
sional RrroRD 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  llie  Record, 
as  follows: 

Clot I rf 

The  pffnri  nf  .i  handful  of  llbernl  SenHtors, 
led  by  Wavnk  MoRsr  lo  rtllbustcr  the  com- 
munlcfttlons  suucliite  bill  to  death  in  the 
curreiU  session  (.f  C'oii^ji'css  h.i.s  fiiiled  Alter 
J5  veai's  of  unbnd.cd  cUbu'c  ti.e  .Son.ito  wi- 
M)ke<l  rl'.'';rt>  bv  .i  .I'o  i.r  ti,t  ;,,  :!7  r!u> 
b:ll  w.i.s  .\i'.(l  IS  .1  bait  'Mio  ii:id  nnlv  t !■,.,•;(' 
Nvl'.o  ni;\kp  .1  frtisl.  'if  pri'.i'o  t>r.;tvpriN«-  .v.; 
rp]',>l'~p  Fnr  thr  lisois  Miorr  !•<  tlu-  I'liiiS'i.i- 
ti'^n  i«r  Milton's  ilnt-s  ■■'Thnt  strife  wus  nnt 
lnt?liirlous— Thnuuh  the  event  was  dire 
Nor  wa.s  the  s'riie  useless  Millions  of 
A;nerU\ins  who  wo'ild  never  l.avr  luvird  :•: 
U\e  ronirnuntiM' lo:'..s  sate;i;'o  i;;(\i.'-  ni>  i.  a 
know  soinetlUng  ni  I's   trrnis.    tl-.e   o<.i;  itn     >l 

krueawnv"  will  stick  to  it.  as  '.ont;  as  it  re- 
mains o!i  the  statute  btKiks;  it  wUi  be  ad- 
ininistcred  with  due  cauiion  by  bo'n  the 
pn.  lie  beneliclaries  and  Government  oiJi- 
clals.  and  it  will  be  harder  to  do  the  same 
thing  ne.xt  tune  There  will  be  a  next  time 
and  more  than  one,  for  with  Government 
research  at  a  $12  billion  annual  level  the 
tempt.ation  io  feed  at  the  poblic  !r'...ugh 
will  not  grow  less. 

M'.ich  has  been  n^ade  of  the  supposed  in- 
consistency of  the  liberals  who  tried  to  talk 
the  bill  to  defeaf  They  are  the  very  men 
who  object  when  southerners  filibuster 
against  civil  rights;  therefore,  the  argument 
runs,  they  should  have  said  their  say  and 
sat  down.  But  there  Is  no  Inconsistency  be- 
tween objecting  to  a  legislative  procedure 
In  principle  and  employing  that  procedure 
for  ends  In  which  one  believes  as  long  as  It 
remains  in  force.  The  question  here  at  Issue 
Is  not  cloture,  but  the  giveaway  of  public 
property;  any  Senator  who  feels  strongly 
enough  about  what  he  legally  regards  as  a 
public  wrong  is  entitled  to  do  what  he 
legally  can  to  thwart  those  who  are  perpe- 
trating It.  That  was  what  the  liberals  did 
The  Senate  had  an  equal  right  to  stop  them 
by  a  two-thirds  majority,  and  it  did  that. 
The  giveaway  supporters  could  not  win  in 
any  other  way. 

Some  hopeful  observers  suggest  that  it 
may  be  easier  to  pass  civil  rights  legislation 
after  this  assertion  of  the  Senates  right  to 
limit  debate,     That  Is  unlikely.     The  senior 
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Diri.oMA  I  ic"  c'orh'  1 :  .'^11 
iu;hi.in 

Mr  KlAiiNti  Mr.  President,  the 
latest  HoviPi  art  ion  In  iibollRhlng  the 
ofTlce  of  tlie  Soviet  CommRndant  of 
Troops  in  Kust  BtM  hn  Is  one  more  step  In 
the  long  Coinnuinist  effort  to  make  the 
position  of  the  Western  Powers  unten- 
able. Unfortunately,  present  indications 
are  that  the  Ui\iicd  States  is  going  to 
react  m  the  same  manner  that  it  has  re- 
acted to  other  Soviet  moves — by  a  strong. 
but  proper,  note  of  diplomatic  protest. 
There  has  been  no  hint,  to  date,  that 
rotahatory  actio:-;  in  any  form  is  con- 
templated. Once  again  we  are  just  go- 
ing to  protest, 

Mr,  President,  while  the  Russians  move 
inexorably  toward  their  aggressive  and 
imperialistic  aims,  the  Western  Powers 
are  still  walking  tiptoe  down  diplomatic 
garden  pat  lis  For  example,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  I  feel  sure  the 
letter  will  come  as  a  considerable  sur- 
prise to  the  Members  of  the  Senate.  The 
letter  confirms  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  supporting  the  Czechoslovakian 
military  mission  in  West  BerUn.  and.  In 
addition,  states  that  PX  privileges  are 
extended  to  all  of  the  Communist  mls- 
.'^lons  in  West  Berlin,  including  the  Pol- 
ish tht>  Cz(H:hoslovak.  and  the  Yugoslav 
mis-^ions,  who  thus  are  able  to  purchase 
at  bargain  prices  all  American  appU- 
anet  s  gadgets,  clothing,  food,  and  other 
articles  avallTble  \v.  these  PX's. 

Thi.s  i,s  d(  no  iuoofding  to  Uie  Depart- 
ment of  Defense—and  I  quote  from  Its 
letter -"as  a  dii)lomatic  courtesy," 

Mr  President,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
Copununist-s  continue  to  pi^ess  in  Berlin. 
It  IS  difTicuR  for  them  to  take  us  very 
.-seriously  when  we  continue  to  turn  the 
other  cheek  diplomatically  to  their  pro- 
gressively more  belligerent  moves.  The 
time  has  come  to  make  very  clear  to  all 
Communists—Russian.  East  Germans, 
Poles,  Czechoslovaks,  and  Yugoslavs — 
that  the  Western  Powers  are  in  Berlin 
and  will  remain  in  Berlin  as  a  matter  of 
right,  and  that  in  the  face  of  continued 
Russian  violation  of  the  agreements  the 
Western  Powers  are  under  no  obligation 
to  maintain  any  so-called  diplomatic 
courtesies. 

Mr.  President,  this  situation  is  but  an- 
other example  of  the  business  as  usual" 
attitude  with  Commimists  or  anyone 
else,  which  our  Government  is  maintain- 
ing despite  mounting  Communist  pres- 
sure. The  time  has  come  to  face  facts 
squarely,  to  put  an  end  to  unnecessary 
diplomatic  courtesies,  and  to  make  un- 
mistakably clear  to  the  Soviet  Union,  by 
actions  as  well  a^  by  words,  that  the 
West.ern  Powers  will  remain  in  West  Ber- 
lin a-s  a  matter  of  right,  and  will  not 
recognize  East  German  authority  in  that 
area. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  make 
clear  that  we  are  going  to  make  some 
assertions,  ourselves;  and  I  suggest  that 
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THE  WIN  POLICY  IN  "I  HK  COM)  WAH 

Mr.  TH'-l'MOND,  Mr.  Pres.ih  n;  on 
August  IJ.  li't..'.  Stcielaiy  of  Stale  Dean 
Rusk  made  an  address  before  the  Vet- 
erans of  Forelpin  Wars  Convention  In 
which  he  stated  that  the  United  States 
does  have  a  win  policy  in  the  cold  war. 
On  August  20  I  made  some  comments  on 
his  talk  In  my  weekly  newsletter.  This 
newsletter  has  generated  three  editorials 
In  South  Carolina  newspapers.  These 
editorials  are  from  the  News  and  Cou- 
rier of  Charleston.  S.C,  dated  August  21 
entitled  "Still  a  No-Win  Policy";  the 
State  of  Columbia,  S C,  datt  <i  .\u-,ust  22 
entitled  "Thurmond  Forced  It  ,  and  the 
Columbia  Record  of  Columbia,  S.C, 
dated  August  24  entitled  'Berliner  Vic- 
tim of  No-Win  Policy." 

I  have  also  had  called  to  my  attention. 
Mr.  President,  comments  as  printed  in  a 
publication  by  C.  F.  Childs  &  Co..  dated 
August  20.  1962.  an  editorial  from  the 
Evening  Star  of  August  15,  and  a  column 
by  William  S.  White,  which  was  printed 
In  the  Evening  Star  of  the  same  date 
entitled  "We  Take  a  Cold  War  Win 
Policy."  These  comments  are  based  di- 
rectly on  Mr  Rusks  speech  which  was 
priiUed  in  the  Concrkssional  Rkcord 
during  the  week  of  August  13  by  Con- 
gressman Walter  Judo, 

I  ask  unanlmou.s  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  my  ncwslettc;  tlir  fotir  edi- 
torials, the  column  and  (lie  comments 
by  C.  F.  Childs  &  Co.,  be  printed  nt  this 
point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles, 
editorial,  and  newsletter  were  oi-dcred 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
The  Frosting  and  the  Cake 

August  20,   1962. 

After  absorbing  a  barrage  of  crltlcl.im  from 
Capitol  Hill,  from  some  portions  of  the  press, 
and  from  a  rising  tide  of  grassroots  Ameri- 
can concern,  the  State  Department  has  now 
officially  proclaimed  a  "win  '  policy  in  the 
cold  war.  In  an  address  before  the 
stanchly  patriotic  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
Convention,  on  August  13.  Secretary  of  Stat : 
Rusk  said:  "This  goal  of  ours  •  •  •  and 
the  Communist  goal  are  incompatible.  This 
global  struggle  will  continue  until  freedom 
prevails.  It  goes  without  saying  that  our 
purpose  Is  to  win  •  •  •  our  objective  is  a 
victory  for  all  mankind." 

This  speech  by  the  Secretary  was  intended 
as  a  response  to  my  original  labeling  of  our 
foreign  policy  as  being  predicated  on  a  no- 
wln  strategy.  In  defining  no-wln.  I  stated 
that  "this  does  not  mean  that  it  is  our 
policy  to  lose.  It  means  that  we  dare  not 
try  to  win,  for  fear  we  may  lose." 

This  no-wln  charge  was  made  by  me  as  a 
result  of  a  detailed  study  of  Items,  such  as 
the  words  victory  and  win  which  were  cen- 
sored from  speeches  of  defense  leaders,  to- 
gether with  past  U.S.  cold  war  actions  of 
retreat  and  reaction,  and  also  a  study  of 
guidelines  drawn  up  by  U.S.  policy  planners. 
For  instance,  I  pointed  out  to  the  Senate  on 
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nooOBto   Woulil  »>vol\i>    HOi'   ppnil'lol   Nm  lnll»( 
dt«i< ''    il    v^  t'  I'Mii'li'VPtl  onU    the   o  iil    \v  n    in 
itlPiniioi  ol  lUii  luttl  iiiIoiuikU'  o 

IMldrt  .'-MMi  I'l 'O  V  of  .M.itr  111!:  oVomcil  tola 
th*<*ry  "'  iPllinii'  oil  |l>i<  lo.oO!  .1  .1  n>t>l- 
loWlhH     ot      IhP     I  ■o|HI\OIIII»1      doilrllro        imlPt 

qVlMUoiunK  (n  ilip  trnHoi«hi|i  hriuiou«       |>'oi. 

lOWllllt  llUo  thpChhllKo  I'lllMUlP  I  O  t  IPO  l\»  o 
PXrl\l«IVP    «torlP«     h\     Wlhritll     lil«      liln     r\;     is - 

tng   Ihp    no\v-f  :(nio\i»-    H    ^  t    «    p   .i.\    pipiii 

Mr,    Edv..O(l'-    ['o.itit,.0    o;0     th   il     'I    .■•-.■    p;      ;.    ..umI 

fortlgn    po;h\'    iroulr..iie<.    n;\      ii    thi'   mri- 

lOWlng  Uli'ii  as  thr  .r,\'^wvi  lo  ,  >;-  ,•  ,)  \var 
problems  StMrnte  Minority  !.<  lUir  Div-k-kn 
and  Others  on  Capitol  11;  l  iir.n.i  ii  uc  v 
pounced  or,  the  Ro«tow  p^pi  r'^  (Xijosn.jj 
amaienitnt  ui   Mr    RoetoW,s  iota 

Bcjorc  Mr  i^l..^  :;!::;!:  ition  of  the  mel- 
lowu.i?  tiuv  rv  i  ('  ,.  xi  .'-.•nt  to  the  censor- 
ship hfuiiiK'-  •'■■  explanation  of  censored 
Items,  iiit.'  :.;:Lniuii  explanation  was  his 
Ueflnlllon  of  the  term  victory  as  having  a 
"mlliurlstlc  and  aggreMlve  ring  less  suited 
than  the  substituted  phrase  to  describing  our 
national  objectives."  He  added  that  It  left 
"no  room  for  accommodation."  After  com- 
ing under  considerable  fire  he  later  called 
the  explanation  "Inartistic  and  faiuoua." 

With  criticism  contlniUng  to  mount,  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
high  ofQclals  began  denying  that  we  had  a 
no-wln  policy.  Tliey  refused,  however,  to 
say  that  It  was  our  Intention  to  win  the 
cold  war.  Finally,  a  Republican-oriented 
reporter,  Roecoe  Drummond  of  the  banned 
New  York  Henvld-Trlbune,  suggested  a  way 
out  of  their  embarrassing  dilemma.  He  said 
why  not  go  ahead  and  speak  of  victory  and 
drop  the  battle  over  semantic*, 

Mr,  Rusk's  VFW  speech  gave  the  tlpoff 
thnt  Mr.  Drummond's  advice  was  well  taken. 
Courageously  he  faced  up  to  using  the  terms 
victory  and  win  with  reference  to  the  r  hi 
war.  Columnist  William  S  White  halleu  v.-.c 
move  at  being  "legltlmate—and  also  over- 
due," He  added  that  "never  before  had  any 
top  ftgure  of  the  administration,  ouUlde  the 
military,  been  wUllng  to  »«y  simply  and 
clearly  that  to  win  wm  our  purpose  and 
resolve  " 

Tho\«Kh  thp  woi.h  victory  and  \v,i  h  .-> 
now  bef>n  n.tod  hy  tup  Secretarv  tii.tr  ,ip- 
pears  to  be  no  ch.vupe  In  the  .^  UK'ta:  ^-r 
tht  polich-^  whhh  vmderlles  the  name  of  Uie 
policies  A  hit!. or  they  be  called  win  or  no- 
wln,  I  c-nunenrt  the  Secretary  for  f.n  .:;g 
up  to  hi.<i  error  in  oensorlnjt  those  \aliant 
words  which  h.id  always  bcfn  xhr  watch- 
word of  America  In  previous  limes  of  na- 
tional peril  1  will  be  the  first  to  congratu- 
late the  Secretary  when  he  reverses  his  field 
on  coallUon  governments  and  accommoda- 
tions with  and  concessions  to  the  Commu- 
nists. He  has  prepared  an  appealing  frost- 
ing for  his  cake.  Now  he  needs  to  bake  a 
new  cake  to  go  with  the  frosting. 
Sincerely, 

SmoM  Thurmond. 

[Prom   the   News   and   Courier.    Charleston. 

S.C.  Aug.  21,  19621 

Still  a  No-Win  Policy 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk's  promise 
that  the  Kennedy  administration  Intends 
to  win  the  struggle  against  Communist  Im- 
perialism, voiced  In  a  speech  August  13  to 
a  convention  In  Minneapolis  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  testifies  to  the  Impact  on 
American  public  opinion  of  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond's  charges  of  a  no-wln  policy. 

The  Secretary's  speech  In  effect  was  a 
response — and  an  attempt  to  counteract — 
Senator  Thurmond's  achievement  In  alerting 
the  jjeople  to  the  State  Department's  de- 
featist attitude. 

Mr.  Rusk,  who  has  noted  the  rising  tide 
of  grassroots  concern  over  appeasement.  Is 
eager  to  dispel  the  notion  that  the  Kennedy 
administration  Is  soft  on  commimisra.     Yet 
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Ihi;  Ml  H.if,  \v,.^  !:  ;  s-vorii  luUi  v  fTlcc 
:i'i  r'  •  f!  1  '.i-.M'  M  ■  ;  hi-  fiilted  Nations. 
1!<~  It.  nil  ..iliOii..  Ol  thi'  t' '^  Oivcrtiment. 
.^.•.  such,  his  duty  Is  t^  -hr  .^tn^•rl,  .ir,  pr-pie, 
niit    to   the   peoples  of   e\ciy    natu;. 

It  Is  distressing  to  find  the  U.S  .~^<  :v  ,iry 
of  State  talking  in  terms  of  one-uurid,  do- 
goodert  Instead  of  terms  of  national 
security. 

To  be  sure,  what  Is  good  for  America  Is 
good  for  the  civilised  world.  But  the  first 
task  of  American  public  officials  is  to  preserve 
the  liberty  and  strength  of  the  United 
States.  Concern  for  any  other  country  is 
secondary. 

"Victory  for  all  mankind"  Is  .i  j  ;  r.ise  de- 
void of  logical  content.     It  l.-i   :^t  iimclees. 

The  American  people  do  not  ;  it  i;;i  with 
burdensome  taxation  and  with,  n.;;!.: ,  .■<«>rv- 
Ice  for  their  sons  In  order  t  lu  p  \hv  U\if-- 
slans.  Chinese,  or  Indun  s  . di.ih.  u  v,(-.:rv 
If  Mr.  Rusk  wunts  to  li.jjaKt  ir,  u.i.'.'.,  l.isv 
tasks,  he  should  enter  t!.i  ir. . -.^i  :.  :.i  .d 
Bvit  the  Secretary  of  t^tate  th.  ...a  he  ir,  .i:;y 
and  completely  devoted  to  iht  t.isk  of  de- 
fending one  set  of  lnt<'rtstv  >  >se  of  the 
United  Stato!^      '    All',,  'ir.i 

The  iangtiagc  i:i  %^h;.h  Mi  U,.  k  .'•pciks  in- 
il:  .ii's  ilmt  he  cannot  think  wh  i.ly  in  Amer- 
K.*u  terms.  Pcrhup.s  ln<  regarah  ^•^^h  terms 
as  parochial  ai.d    .,;i.iatid      XKi.,,',!  \  et    th.- 

reason,  his  ChOkv  ol    w.  lli.^  i.Ua;.y  .sli    ws  llmt 

he  has  not  yet  accci    eii  tia  i  •  \.  loryof 

American  Interest*  m  ui.  1  ;.'  ui.r  ,    it  li:  tni 
States  Itself,  not  an  ima^'  i.,i\      m    w  .  i  .u 
Is  threatened  by  Communi.-'t  at^^ies.N;  m, 

[Prom  the  SUt*.  Columbta,  8,C .  Aug    22. 

it»«ai 

'1  ifi.Mi  NO   h\im  f  11    It 

'  ■    ■    ■  IK    \:    I  ir  i;m    np    u  I;     raurc  tlnvn 

•1.  .\i,v!  .- »;  oouseo  ;:.e  Mute  L><'pHrtment 
of  following  a  no-w.i.  |>-  kv  .-..ns  i-  lately 
has  been  usiiip  the  \\  lu.--  v.st.ry  ai.ii  win" 
but  pursue.-;  t:.(   saiiu    ;.  ;u-it>.« 

Senator  Thvr.monus  c,inipai>:ii  drew  xhe 
wrath  of  liberals  and  iiltraiiberals  th.r.  Ujrh- 
out  the  land  A'  ;.rs*  •  wv.  mniiV  nlaturly 
conservative  n.ci.  ..'.il  i.t  a.' jiapfrb  were  skep- 
tical of  his  charges. 

Pacts,  figures,  old  speeches,  and  other  odds 
and  ends  produced  by  Senator  Thurmond 
and  sjm:ipathetlc  colleagues  convinced  many 
of  the  once  skeptical  people  that  real  sub- 
stance lay  behind  the  accusations  Actions 
by  the  administration  Itself  also  validated 
many  of  Thurmonds  claims. 

That  the  Senator's  charges  have  now  forced 
the  administration  spokesmen  to  vise  words 
like  "victory"  represents  one  triumph.  Now 
Americans  must  back  him  In  his  efforts  to 
force  a  change  In  policies — from  appeasing 
attitudes  to  firmness  and  positive  action — 
if  the  Nation  Is  to  survive  as  a  great  world 
p>ower. 


[From  the  Columbia  Record.  Aug    24,  1962) 
Bkrliner  Victim  or  No-Win  Policy 

An  18-year-old  East  Berliner  sought  the 
freedom  of  the  West  last  weekend  and  lost 
his  life.  He  was  shot  off  the  infamous  wall 
and  lay  groaning  for  nearly  an  hour  only 
200  yards  from  Checkpoint  Charlie,  the  main 
U.S.  command  post. 

Subsequently,  infuriated  West  Berliners 
booed  Americans,  fought  their  own  police, 
and  stoned  Soviet  cars.  Their  anger  was 
understandable.       With     Justification,     tliey 
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A  >  <  '  ICAh  KUUuviliii  i 
ilitM  lulilht  haVP  liiMt 
r^  ppriMisKionii 

•"Vur     h^iur  ot  •sciiUuioh     ;  a  t. 
(lent  along  ft  WftU,    Only  n  iiai,  ^ 

Across  U\*  ocean,  eimviltnnp'  r;* 

BTftOM    TMUHMONO      ot    Mouth     I  i,r 
repealing  his  charpc  thnt   tiie   sia 
ment — despite  the  \i»r 
and  "win"— still    w..^ 
policy." 

What  better  Illustration  of  Senator  Tiuu- 
MONO's  allegations  could  b«  found  'i  o  he 
demonstration  of  fear  as  a  young  it....  .m  '  r. 
Ing  freedom,  lay  dying— with  no  American 
to  come  to  his  aid? 

"Though  the  words  'victory"  and  'win'  have 
now  been  used  by  Secretary  Riuk,"  said 
Senator  Tmuhmond,  "there  appear*  to  be  no 
change  In  the  substance  of  the  policies  which 
underlies  the  name  of  the  policies,  whether 
they  be  called  win  or  no-wln.  1  commend 
the  Secretary  for  facing  \ip  to  his  error  In 
censoring  thet*  Tftllant  w  rci?  whirh  had  al- 
ways been  the  watchwoiu  ,:  .\n.i;ica  In  pre- 
vious times  of  national  peril.  I  will  be  the 
first  to  congratulate  the  Secretary  when  he 
reverses  his  field  on  coalition  governmenu 
and  iiccommodutlons  with  and  concessions  to 
and  CommunlsU.  Be  ha*  prepared  an  ap- 
l>eftling  frosting  for  his  cake  Now  he  needs 
to  bake  a  new  cake  to  go  with  the  frosting  " 

But  neither  the  Pre.sldent  nor  the  State 
Department  appear;"  prepared  to  bake  the 
new  cake. 

Quite  recently,  Stewart  Alsop's  delineation 
of  Mr,  Kennedy's  goals  In  foreign  relations 
left  no  doubt  that  there  the  President  *tlU 
clings  to  the  hoin-  t;  a;  le  can  jierauade 
InternatlonKl  communism  t.i  "live  and  let 
live"  Mr  Kennedy's  ii.M.^ie  t  dedication  to 
retaining  "choices"  In  individual  Interna- 
tlonal  entanglement*  foretell*  a  ct.intlnu*nc* 
of  accommodation*, 

Seeretary  Ru*k,  foMcwirp  the  PrMldent'a 
lead,  ha*  said  that  "w :  <  i  wr  are  able  to 
find  common  Interett*  whuh  thr  trrp  world 
and  the  Communist  bloc  tt.arr  nv<  rnist  be 
prepared  to  talk  and  lec  t  ir  about  way* 
of  acting  together  to  fu  rr  -hivsc  .nterests^ 
even  if  they  are  narrow  p\  t!h,«  s,ow  proce** 
we  may  move  toward  a  dampening  of  such 
crises  as  Berlin,  a  continuation  of  our  ex- 
change programs  with  the  USSR  and  new 
ventures  of  common  advantage,  as  In  Antarc- 
tica, public  health  and  outer  sp)ace  " 

Wistful  hope  of  this  sort  Is  not  nearly  so 
dangerous,  however,  as  the  dreadful  fear  of 
thermonuclear  war  which  pervades  adminis- 
trative thought 

Exemplary  Is  Under  Secretary  of  State 
George  W.  Ball's  frank  admission  that  the 
struggle  between  the  free  world  and  Inter- 
national communism  conditions  much  of 
what  the  State  Department  does.  "The 
knowledge  that  this  struggle,  now  charcc- 
terized  by  the  cold  war,  may  flame  Into  hot 
wars  In  remote  comers  of  the  glol)e  and  thnt 
those  hot  wars  may  escalate  Into  thermo- 
nuclear holocausts  Is  a  kind  of  brooding 
omnipresence  over  all  of  our  affairs." 

Herein  Is  the  key  to  what  Senator  Thur- 
mond has  called  the  no-wln  policy.  Although 
we  now  seem  to  be  not  afraid  to  speak  of 
victory  or  winning,  we  are  willing  to  con- 
cede or   retreat   to   avoid   escalating. 

The  Soviets  are,  thus,  left  completely  free 
to  escalate  any  situation  anywhere  In  the 
world.  The  United  States,  thus,  will  always 
be  on  the  defensive — fearful  of  a  thermo- 
nuclear war. 

Under  Secretary  Ball  declared  that  the 
State  Department  sought  to  avoid  creation 
of  trying  situations.  "We  attempt  to  antici- 
pate and.  where  possible,  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  situations  which  can  result  In 
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a  direct  confrontation  of  the  great  powers — 
a  confrontaUon  that  can  readily  lead  to  the 
escalation  of  force  and  a  major  war." 

Hence,    we    agree    with    the    Soviet    Union 

on  a  troika  arrangement  for  Laos,  which 
dooms  the  southeast  Asian  nation  to  Com- 
munist-domination, Its  fate  awaits  only 
the    'A'orcl   of   Khrushchev 

Hence,  we  also  pressure  our  Dutch  allies 
to  surrender  West  New  Guinea  to  Indonesia 
while  the  Dutch  were  being  Invaded 

Hence,  we  are  willing  to  submit  Mo'.se 
Tshombe  and  his  Independence-seeking  peo- 
ple of  Katanga  to  the  will  of  a  disturbed 
Central  Government  of  the  Congo, 

Hence,  we  alio'*-  a  German  teenager  to 
bleed  to  death  within  the  sight  of  American 
troops,  who  could  have  gone  to  his  rescue. 
He  was  a  victim  of  our  no-wln  pnhcy. 

Previously  the  President  had  summoned 
Gen.  Lucius  Clay  home  because  his  instan- 
taneous reaction  policy  to  Russian  pressures 
In  Berlin  might,  In  the  judgment  of  the 
State  Department,  have  escalated  Individual 
situations. 

Only  the  Russians  can  escalate. 

How  right  Senator  Thurmond  was  In  his 
&rst  criticism.    How  right  he  Is  today. 

(Prom  C    F    Chllds  &  Co    Publication,  .f'lg 
20,  19621 

V.'H.\T's  New'' 

In  what  was  described  as  a  major  policy 
speech  last  week,  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  struck  back  at  those  who  have  charged 
the  State  Department  particularly  and  the 
the  administration  in  general  with  pursuuig 
a  no-win  poli'^y  in  our  struggle  against 
worldwide  communism.  Actually,  we  do  In- 
deed intend  to  win,  he  declared  firmly,  and 
surely  this  ought  to  reassure  and  comfort  all 
of  us. 

".^nd  as  my  colleagues  and  I  go  about  our 
business  we  nave  at  our  backs  a  forn'.idable 
array  of  military  strength  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  resolute  President,  This  strength 
t  ,>sether  with  that  -  f  ';r  many  allies  is  ca- 
pable of  defending  tiie  vrai  uiterests  of  the 
frc:'  world," 

Three  things  are  in  question  here  We  do 
have  the  fornaidable  military  strength  (or  at 
least  we  hope  so).  what  is  lacking  is  the  will 
to  use  .t,  A  second  que.stion  is  how  many 
allies  we  have  still,  and  Uie  third  is  what  is 
meant  by  "vital"  Interests.  We  seem  com- 
pletely capable  of  redefining  "vital"  on  short 
notice  For  instance.  In  our  persistent  ef- 
forts to  persuade  the  Russians  to  a  nuclear 
test-b  in  treaty,  we  once  considered  180  mon- 
itoring stations  vital,  now  we  think  80  will 
be  enough.  The  Ru.ssians  still  tliink  any  is 
too  many.  In  Berlin  we  unce  insisted  on  the 
u::trammeled  right  '  :>  freed  ra  of  niovemcr.t 
throughout  the  city,  nuw  we  have  no  n-al 
objection  to  the  existence  of  a  dividing  wall, 
provided  that  at  Intervals  we  can  send  a  jeep 
through  It  for  a  brief  and  perilous  display  of 
the  flag.  There  are  grave  suspicions  that  the 
Berlin  crisis  Is  heating  up  for  anctlier  ex- 
plosion this  autumn. 

In  Laos  we  congratulate  ourselves — and 
exchange  congratulations  and  felicitations 
with  Nikita  Khrushchev^-on  establishment 
of  a  neutralist-coalition  government  despite 
the  dismal  record  of  preceding  achievements 
of  this  sort.  Mr.  Khrushchev  seemed  espe- 
cially pleased.  In  fact,  which  should  be  a 
sufficient  warning  to  our  side.  Recent  news 
reports  say  our  military  are  pulling  out  of 
the  country,  In  accordance  with  the  agree- 
ment, but  the  Reds  have  not  yet  moved. 

Another  example  of  the  manner  of  our 
winning  Is  that  of  the  settlement  Imposed  in 
West  New  Gvilnea,  For  months  this  has  been 
described  as  a  "dispute"  over  the  territory 
which  for  134  years  had  been  administered 
competently  and  well  by  the  Dtitch  and  to 
which  Suk.irno  of  Indonesia  had  laid  claim 
without  any  excuse  whatever  except  that  of 
a    desire    for    aggrandizem.ent      The   dispute 


was  settled,  under  pressure  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  the  United  States,  The  Dutch 
have  agreed  to  move  out  and  le*  Sukarno 
have  what  his  threats  of  aesres.'^ion  have  won 
for  him.  Tlie  part  of  the  state  Department 
In  It  cannot  be  questl  'ned.  Many  months 
ago.  when  tlie  dispute  arose — that  Is,  when 
Sukarno  first  declared  he  wanted  and  would 
have  West  New  Guinea — our  Government 
warned  the  Du'ch  Government  not  to  at- 
te:;.pt  t  i  reinforce  its  defenses  there  through 
channels  subject  to  i^ur  control. 

Thi-s  Was  a  naked  surrender  to  force  and 
the  threatened  use  of  force,  by  a  signatory 
to  the  UN  Charter.  Yet  It  was  hailed  as  a 
fanious  victory  with  toasts  and  congratula- 
tions all  around  for  U  Thant  and  the  other 
negL)tiators 

The  Premier  of  the  Netherlands  hardly 
can  be  blamed  for  a  certain  bitterness  of 
feeling,  ITie  reason  for  his  country's  caplt- 
ulati'Mi,  he  saici.  was  that  Holland  "could 
not  count  on  the  support  of  Its  allies,  and 
for  that  reason  we  had  to  sign." 

Even  the  New  York  Times'  ordinarily  mild- 
mannered  Arthur  Krock  was  moved  to  write 
with  some  warmth. 

"To  those  who  feel  that  the  threat  of  an 
aggressor  to  go  to  war  Is  sufficient  cause  for 
the  United  States  to  abandon  this  historic 
policy  (ie..  refusal  to  abet  or  to  recognize 
successful  aggression  t.  and  even  assist  him 
to  gain  his  objective,  this  Justification  by 
the  Government  of  its  courses  In  the  Dutch- 
Indonesian  dispute  will  be  sufflclent.  But 
the  Imeer  thu  reasoning  controls  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States,  the  weaker 
will  be  Its  l.'ifluence  In  preserving  the  peace 
of  the  world  which  Is  the  proclaimed  goal  of 
all  its  ii.terii.'.uonal  activities.  And  the 
oftener  the  United  States  brings  pressure  on 
its  friends  and  allies  to  surrender  to  stich 
aggression  as  Sukarno's,  the  feebler  will  be 
the  alliances  with  free  world  nations  that 
are   the  fovmdations  of  U.S.  security." 

After  a  few  more  such  famous  victories  for 
US  foreign  policy  as  that  In  Indonesia,  Mr. 
Rusk  as  well  as  his  fellow  citizens  may  be 
brought  to  wonder  Just  how  many  allies  we 
really  can  count  on  In  a  pinch. 

Robert  Van  Cleave. 


[From  the  Evening  Star.  Aug.  15,   1962 1 
VicTORT  AND  Mr.  Rusk 

In  his  Minneapolis  address  to  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  has  effectively  addressed  himself  to  all 
those  rather  numerous  critics — such  as  Sen- 
ators GoLDWATEB  and  TntjRMOND — who  have 
been  accusing  the  Kennedy  administration 
I  and  not  without  some  justification)  of 
being  numbed  by  a  no-wln  psychology  In 
dealing  with  the  Kremlin  in  the  cold  war. 
The  accusation,  according  to  the  Secretary 
is  completely  unjustified.     As  he  has  put  it: 

"We  have  a  simple  but  transcendent  goal. 
It  is.  In  President  Kennedy's  words,  "a  peace- 
ful world  community  of  free  and  Independ- 
ent states,  free  to  choose  their  own  future 
and  their  own  system,  so  long  as  It  does  not 
threaten  the  freedom  of  others." 

"This  goal  of  ours  •  •  •  and  the  Com- 
munist goal  are  Incompatible.  This  global 
strtiggle  will  continue  until  freedom  prevails. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  our  purpose  Ib  to 
win. 

"One  hears  now  and  then  that  we  have 
a  no-wln  purpose  or  politics.  That  Is  simply 
not  Eo.  Of  course  we  intend  to  win.  And  we 
are  going  to  win.  Our  objectives  Is  a  victory 
for  all  mankind." 

At  this  point,  one  might  legitimately  josh 
and  twit  Mr  Rusk.  After  all.  In  the  recent 
past  (extending  over  many  months),  cen- 
sors in  the  State  Department  have  not  per- 
mitted admirals,  generals,  and  other  high 
officers  of  our  armed  services  to  speak  as 
bluntly,  or  as  well,  as  he  himself  has  J'ust 
spoken.  The  word  "victory,"  for  example, 
the  very  word  stressed  by  the  Secretary  In 
his  Impressive  Minneapolis  address,  has  been 


excised  repeatedly  by  his  underlings  from 
mxmerous  speeches  of  some  of  our  topmost 
military  leaders. 

Why?  Well.  arc<jrding  to  an  explanation 
submitted  by  the  state  Department  last  May 
to  a  Senate  invei^tieatir.g  committee,  "  'vic- 
tory' has  a  militaristic  and  aggressive  ring" 
and  It  is  therefore  unsuitable  because  it  "im- 
plies an  'all-or-nothing'  appro:'.ch  leaving 
no  room  for  accommodation."  So  Mr  Rusk  s 
iise  of  the  word  i  he  should  be  wryly  amused ) 
ought  to  be  sending  tremors  of  excitemeiit, 
IX  not  dismay,  Into  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  the  departments  division  (if  it  really 
exists)  of  "associate  secretaries  in  charge  of 
watering  down  the  speeches  of  hi^her-ups." 

Considerations  of  this  sort,  however, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  mean- 
ing of  Mr.  Rusk's  excellent  Minneapolis  ad- 
dress. For  the  address  makes  clear  <  and  the 
Kremlin  would  do  well  to  comprehend  It) 
that  the  United  States  Is  not  going  to  sur- 
render Its  vital  Interests  in  Berlin  or  any- 
where else.  Nikita  Khrushchev  and  his  co- 
conspirators are  making  a  monumental  and 
potentially  ghastly  mistake  If  they  think 
otherwise. 


{From  the  Evening  Star,  Aug.  15.  1962] 

We  Take  a  Cold  War  Win  Pqlict 

(By  William  S.  'White) 

The  United  States,  after  a  year  and  a  half 
of  the  Kennedy  administration,  has  ncrw 
specifically  and  unapologetlcally  proclaimed 
a  win  policy  In  the  cold  war. 

This,  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  a  com- 
bat veteran  of  Infantry,  has  done  In  a  speech 
before  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  In  Min- 
neapolis. In  the  domestic  sense  and  also  in 
its  relationship  to  our  future  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  it  Is  the  most  Im- 
portant he  ever  delivered. 

For  18  months  there  has  been  an  almost 
constant  overtone  of  criticism  from  Repub- 
licans and  others  that  this  country  was  com- 
mitting Itself  to  something  short  of  victory 
to  a  no-wln  line. 

For  these  same  18  months  the  State  De- 
partment, Itself,  has  been  swept  by  under- 
tones of  debate  between  those  who  cried  for 
caution  and  those  who  wanted  a  plain,  hard 
declaration  saying  that  we  meant  to  do  more 
than  merely  to  coexist  and  survive.  The 
hard  liners  have  at  last  won  the  long 
dialog. 

In  this  passage  In  Mr  Rask  s  speech  In 
Minneapolis  there  lies  the  heart  of  their 
victory : 

"We  have  a  simple  but  transcendent  goal. 
It  Is,  In  President  Kennedy's  words,  'a  peace- 
ful world  community  of  free  and  Independ- 
ent states,  free  to  choose  their  own  future 
and  their  own  system,  so  long  as  it  docs  not 
threaten  the  freedom  of  others.' 

"This  goal  of  ours — and  of  most  of  the 
nations  of  the  world — and  the  Communist 
goal  are  incompatible.  This  global  struggle 
will  continue  until  freedom  prevails.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  our  purpose  is  to  win. 

"One  hears  now  and  then  that  we  have  a 
no-win  purpose  or  policies.  That  Is  simply 
not  so.  Of  course  we  Intend  to  win.  And 
we  are  going  to  win.  Our  objective  is  a  vic- 
tory for  all  mankind. " 

FIRST    BY    TOP    CIVILIAN     OFFICIAI- 

Never  before  had  any  top  figure  of  the  ad- 
ministration, outside  the  military,  been  will- 
ing to  say  simply  and  clearly  that  to  win  was 
our  purpose  and  our  resolve. 

Those  insisting  on  describing  our  alms  In 
terms  softer  than  the  term  "win"  had  long 
had  their  way  on  roughly  these  arguments: 
That  to  speak  baldly  of  "winning"  would  b2 
to  Imply  that  we  meant  to  go  to  nuclear  war, 
to  alarm  our  alUes  and  to  present  ourselves 
In  a  falsely  truculent  position.  So  elevated 
an  official  as  Under  Secretary  of  State  George 
Ball  put  substantially  these  arguments  be- 
fore Congress  Itself. 
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CONFT.T.SF.D    KY    SOPHISTICATION 

These  men  were  not  truly  "soft  on  com- 
munism "  They  were,  however,  somewhat 
confused  by  their  own  sophistication.  Too, 
they  were  tempted  to  an  excessive  stub- 
bornness by  the  mere  fact  that  some — but  by 
no  means  all — of  those  who  were  denounc- 
ing "no-wln"  were  rlghtwlngers,  such  as 
Senator  Barrt  Goldwater,  of  Arizona,  and 
Strom  Thtjrmond,  of  South  Carolina.  To 
some  New  Frontier  types,  of  course,  no 
rightwlnger  can  possibly  be  right  about 
anything  at  all. 

All  the  same,  let  fairness  be  heard  now 
that  the  argtiment  Is  over  and  rightly  and 
reasonably  won.  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  the 
defenders  of  the  short-of-vlctory  slogan  were 
really  anxious  to  win  the  cold  war.  But 
It  Is  equally  fair  to  say  that  their  critics — 
not  excluding  Senators  Goldwater  and 
Thctimond — served  a  very  good  pur{X)se  here. 

There  was  always  plenty  of  reason  not  to 
permit  military  men  themselves  to  cry  up 
"win"  as  a  policy.  For,  coming  from  them, 
such  a  statement  could  be  read  with  some  ap- 
proach to  rational  Interpretation  as  a  recom- 
mendation for  war. 

But  for  the  highest  diplomatic  figure  of 
this  country  to  proclaim  "win"  Is  entirely 
legitimate — and  also  overdue.  It  serves  to 
notify  the  increasingly  belligerent  Russians — 
or  any  unduly  timid  ally — that  we  really  do 
mean  business.  And  It  serves  to  enlarge 
what  is  already  the  happily  high  degree  of 
bipartisan  unity  In  this  country  on  the  one 
really  vital  thing— th»  ^--i^  war. 


REVENUE    ACT    OP    1962 

Mi     MANSFIELD  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Madam  Pre.sident, 
will  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  to 
me''    I  .should  like  to  ask  him  a  question 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.   MANSFIELD      Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
in  this  mornmtzs  Wall  Street  Journal  is 
an  article  on  paae  3  relating  to  the  tax 
bill.  I  should  like  to  read  a  portion  of 
it  to  the  Senator  from  Montana,  the 
majority  leader,  and  ask  him  if  it  is 
true. 

The  article  states: 

Senate  Democratic  leaders  plan  to  employ 
harsh  parliamentary  tactics  against  liberal 
efforts  to  restore  some  of  President  Kennedy's 
recommendations  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee's  version  of  the  tax-revision  bill. 

The  article  further  says: 

In  an  attempt  to  complete  Senate  action 
on  the  measure  before  the  Labor  Day  week- 
end, the  Democratic  leadership — acting  with 
the  tacit  acquiescence  of  the  administra- 
tion—will  try  to  table,  or  kill,  most.  If  not 
all  of  the  Kennedy  proposals  being  offered 
by  liberal  Democratic  Senators  as  amend- 
ments t^  the  bill.  Because  a  tabling  motion 
Is  not  debatable,  this  tactic  tends  to  ac- 
celerate action  by  the  slow-moving  Senate. 
Debate  on  the  measure  began  Saturday 
afternoon  and  will  continue  today. 

The  question  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is:  Has  there  been  any  plan. 
or  has  there  been  any  agreement,  that 
the  leadership  would  move  to  cut  off  de- 
bate on  the  amendments? 

This  Senator  feels  very  strongly,  as  he 
indicated  by  hi.s  di.scu.s.';ion  of  the  bill  o:i 
Saturday  last,  that  this  is  a  ti-emendous- 
ly  important  bill  which  goes  right  to  the 
heart  of  our  whole  economic  system. 

I  think  it  is  a  bill  which  will  require 
very  protracted  and  detailed  debate      I 


think  It  would  be  most  unfoiiuiiaie  if 
the  Senate,  which  is  known  as  the  great- 
est deliberative  body  in  the  world,  should 
decide  t-o  cut  off  debate,  and  particularly 
debate  on  amendments  designed  to  re- 
store the  proposals  of  the  administration 
originally  made  with  respect  to  the  tax 
bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No:  no  agreement 
has  been  made.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  story  to  which  the  Senator  re- 
fers, which  he  states  is  carried  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

However,  so  far  as  the  leadership  is 
concerned,  it  would  not  foreclose  the  use 
of  tabling  motions  on  occasion.  It  is 
Within  the  i-ules  of  the  Senate  to  use 
them.  It  has  not  been  decided  what 
procedure  we  .shall  follow. 

I  wish  to  state,  so  long  as  the  Senator 
has  raised  the  question,  that  he  has 
written  me  a  letter  to  the  effect  that  he 
would  object  to  any  unanimous-consent 
request  seeking  to  limit  debate  on  this 
bill.  If  that  is  the  case,  and  if  there 
will  be  no  limitation,  then  of  course  the 
leadership  will  feel  free  at  any  time  to 
move  to  table  motions  or  amendments. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  minute? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  If  I  may  continue, 
I  have  not  had  any  conversations  with 
anybody  in  the  administration  about 
this.  I  do  not  intend  to.  What  will  be 
done  on  this  side  will  be  done  on  my 
own  respoasibility. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  there  is  absolutely  no  intention 
on  the  part  of  this  Senator,  or  on  the 
part  of  any  Senator  of  whom  I  know,  to 
prevent  a  final  vot^  on  the  bill.  We 
all  want  a  vote  on  the  bill,  one  way  or  the 
other,  up  or  down.  This  is  the  reason 
why  this  Senator  chose  Saturday  after- 
noon to  make  his  long  speech.  In  that 
way  I  did  not  delay  the  bill   1  minute. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  feel,  in  all 
faiiTiess.  there  should  be  as  much  time 
as  possible  for  a  thorough  and  complete 
debate  on  each  of  these  very,  very  im- 
portant amendments.  If  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  does  take  a  week,  or 
even  more  than  a  week,  it  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  a  week  very  well  spent. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ator that  if  tabUng  motions  are  offered 
they  will  be  offered  only  after  there  is 
a  reasonable  amount  of  debate  on  the 
amendments  being  offered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  hope  that  we  can 
get  together  on  a  reasonable  pericxl,  so 
that  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for 
thorough  discussion,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
intent  to  return  the  bill  to  the  committee 
or  to  delay  the  bill  for  weeks  or  to  set 
off  the  vote  until  1963.  The  intention 
is  only  to  make  sure  that  there  is  ample 
time  for  all  views  to  be  discussed  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  feel 
fully  as  strongly  as  Me.mbers  on  this 
side  of  the  ai.sle  in  respect  to  the  bill. 

Mr  GORE  Madam  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  ^ 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  should  like  respectfully 
to  suggest  to  the  able  and  distinguished 
majoiity  leader  that  if  the  time  arrives 
when  no  other  Senator  seeks  recogni- 
tion to  speak  on  an  a:npr;dment,  a  motion 


to  table  would  be  unnecessaiy  beca'ase 
then  the  Senate  could  at  that  time  vote 
on  the  merits  of  the  amendment.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  a  vote  directly 
upon  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the 
amendment  would  be  far  preferable  to 
a  tabling  motion. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  circum- 
stances under  which  the  majority  leader 
would  feel  justified  in  resorting  to  a  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table.  I  am  also  con- 
fident that  he  recognizes  it  is  the  most 
severe  legislative  restriction  within  the 
rule  book.  I  would  hope  that  he  would 
lean  over  backward  to  permit  votes  on 
amendments  up  or  down  on  the  merits 
rather  than  on  motions  to  table. 

I  offer  that  only  as  a  friendly  sugges- 
tion, and  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  who 
loves  this  arm  of  the  Government  and 
likes  to  see  it  proceed  to  consider  meas- 
ures on  the  basis  of  substance  and 
merit. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wish 
to  join  others  in  suggesting  that  there  be 
no  effort  to  railroad  the  bill  through 
by  tabling  amendments  without  giving 
those  offering  such  amendments  an  op- 
portunity to  get  a  vote  on  the  merits  of 
their  amendments.  I  know  of  no  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  any  Senator  to 
delay  consideration  of  the  bill,  if  the 
leadership  wants  it  scheduled.  However, 
as  the  leadership  knows,  several  amend- 
ments will  be  offered.  Personally,  I 
think  the  administration  is  making  a 
great  mistake  to  schedule  the  bill  at  the 
present  time  becau.se  we  have  in  our  com- 
mittee the  bill  to  extend  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act.  I  think  that  that  is  one  of  the 
most  important  bills  now  awaiting  the 
consideration  of  the  Senate.  I  regret 
to  see  it  being  bypas.sed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
the  administration  is  not  scheduling  the 
tax  proposal  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
being  scheduled  by  the  majority  leader 
because  it  has  been  cleared  by  both  the 
Finance  Committee  and  the  Policy  Com- 
mittee. It  should  take  its  turn  on  the 
calendar.  There  is  nothing  much  else 
we  could  turn  to.  But  I  wish  to  make 
very  clear  that  it  is  not  being  done  at 
the  suggestion  or  the  desire  of  the  ad- 
ministration. It  is  a  move  which  has 
been  made  solely  as  the  responsibility  of 
the  Democratic  leader. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  the  majority  lead- 
er is  taking  the  responsibility  for  it. 
But  I  am  still  not  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  some  time  ago  representatives  of  the 
administration,  I  understand,  contacted 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  He  can 
speak  for  hinxself :  but  I  do  know  that  I 
was  contacted  with  the  strong  suggestion 
that  the  trade  bill  be  given  top  priority. 
There  was  a  request  and  assurance  that 
there  would  be  no  consideration  of  the 
tax  bill  until  after  the  trade  bill  was 
reported 

Mr  MANSFIELD  That  is  news  to  me. 
I  was  not  contacted  in  that  way  I  know 
of  no  such  happening.  I  do  not  doubt 
the  Senator's  word.   I  am  sure  that  what 
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he  has  stated  did  happen,  but  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  no  one  approached  me 

about  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  was 

given  that  assurance,  and  the  first  indi- 
cation I  had  that  the  bills  would  be 
scheduled  otherwise  was  a  newspaper 
report  that  as  a  result  of  a  meetins;  at 
the  White  House  the  tax  bill  would  be 
scheduled  earlier,  thus  giving  it  priority 
over  the  trade  bill. 

This  action  may  well  jeopardize  the 
enactment  of  the  trade  bill  at  tliis  ses- 
sion. 

The  White  House  report  was  the  basis 
of  my  statement  that  the  administra- 
tion was  a  party  to  the  rescheduling  of 
these  bills. 

I  have  supported  the  reciprocal  trade 
program  in  the  past,  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  think  that  I  would  support  it 
again  this  year.  However,  it  is  an  im- 
portant measure  and  one  which  will  re- 
quire several  days  of  work  in  executive 
session  in  our  committee.  I  would  have 
liked  to  have  seen  us  get  the  trade  bill 
before  the  Senate — at  least  on  the  cal- 
endar— before  Labor  Day  in  order  that 
it  could  have  been  given  prompt  consid- 
eration. However,  as  the  majority 
leader  knows,  with  the  tax  bill  before  the 
Senate,  those  of  us  who  are  on  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  will  now  be  required  to 
be  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  which 
means  that  there  can  be  no  further  seri- 
ous consideration  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  trade  bill  until  after  the 
tax  bill  la  disposed  of.  We  cannot  be  in 
both  places.  For  that  reason  only  I  make 
this  statement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  statement  issued  by  the  White  House 
as  to  when  the  tax  bill  would  be  taken 
up.  I  can  state,  however,  that  there  was 
a  meeting  of  the  Democratic  policy  com- 
mittee on  last  Tuesday.  That  was  the 
first  time  the  committee  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  consider  the  tax  bill  on  the  cal- 
endar. It  was  reported  by  the  policy 
committee,  I  believe,  unanimously.  Af- 
ter the  policy  committee  meeting  wa.s 
concluded,  I  informed  the  press  that  it 
was  my  intention  to  take  up  the  tax  bill 
after  certain  other  bills  were  out  of  the 
way,  I  did  so  because  there  was  not 
much  else  on  the  calendar  to  which  we 
could  refer. 

As  far  as  meetin£;s  are  concerned,  I 
offer  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI.  the 
use  of  the  leadership  office,  room  P-34, 
right  outside  the  Senate  Chamber,  for 
any  meetings  he  desires  to  hold  on  any 
subject,  including  the  trade  bill,  during 
the  course  of  the  consideration  of  the 
tax  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ap- 
preciate that.  The  majority  leader  has 
always  been  mcrt  ccKperalive.  and  I  wish 
to  cooperate.  But  one  cannot  be  m  the 
office  of  the  majority  leader,  room  P.  34. 
working  on  the  trade  bill  and  at  the  same 
tim.e  be  on  the  floor  of  th'  Senate,  fol- 
iov,ing  the  debate  on  the  tax  bill, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  That  is  true,  but  if 
there  is  an  opportunity,  the  committee 
could  CO  m  there  and  u.se  the  room. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  sug- 
gest that  during  the  period  the  tax  bill 
is  under  consideration  there  can  be  no 


further  consideration  of  the  trade  bill. 
I  am  sure  that  the  administration  recog- 
nizes that.  The  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee  cannot  be  present  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  keep  informed  as  to 
what  is  going  on  here  and  at  the  same 
time  doing  their  duty  as  members  of  any 
committee  meeting  in  executive  session. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  a  matter 
which  the  committee  itself  must  con- 
sider. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  yield. 
Mr.  KERR.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  if  he  knows  by 
what  authority  he  can  say  there  would 
be  no  further  consideration  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  of  the  trade  bill  so 
long  as  the  tax  bill  is  pending  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate'' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana yieW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
speaking  only  from  a  practical  stand- 
point The  Finance  Committee  does 
have  permission  to  continue  its  meet- 
ings. I  aareed  to  that  permission  in  the 
Senate  at  the  time  it  was  requested,  and 
I  recognize  that  if  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, with  its  17  members,  insisted  on 
meetincr,  they  could  get  a  quoi-um,  even 
though  some  of  us  were  following  the  tax 
bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate;  but  I  do 
not  think  they  will  take  advantage  of 
any  of  us  in  that  manner.  I  only  say 
that  I.  as  one  member  of  the  committee, 
would  reeret  very  much  to  have  a  pro- 
cedure adopted  by  which  meetings  of 
the  Finance  Committee  would  be  held 
simultaneously  witli  consideration  of  the 
tax  bill  in  the  Senate,  thereby  depriving 
some  members  of  the  committee  of  an 
opportunity  to  do  their  work  on  that 
bill.  I  hope  there  will  not  be  such  steam- 
roller tactics  threatened  or  recom- 
mended by  the  adm.inistration  at  this 
tim'^.  This  is  not  a  national  convention. 
Mr.  KERR  Madam  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
M:-.  KERR  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  one  who  believes  that  the 
Finance  Committee  has  the  capacity  to 
contini  e  to  give  consideration  to  the 
trade  bill  while  the  tax  bill  is  under  con- 
siderat  on  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  not 
agree  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Finance 
Committee  did  not  have  greater  capacity 
than  that.  The  Finance  Committee  be- 
gan consideration  of  the  tax  bill  on 
April  2.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  as 
manv  liearings  as  any  bill  that  I  can 
recall  ever  being  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee. I  hope  there  is  room  on  the  desk 
of  each.  Senator  for  all  the  volumes  of 
hearings  the  committee  produced  on  that 
subject  The  committee  considered  the 
bill  for  weeks.  I  do  not  know  of  many 
provisions  in  the  bill  that  have  the 
unanimous  approval  of  all  members  of 
the  committee.  Every  provision  in  the 
bill  was  thoroughly  discussed,  debated, 
negotiated,  and  explored  before  conclu- 
sions were  reached.  The  committee  re- 
ported the  bill.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
lioma  IS  aware  that  many  members  of 
the  committee  are  going  to  give  the  Sen- 


ate an  opportunity  to  sit  in  on  the  delib- 
erations on  various  features  of  the  bill 
which  may  be  both  educational  and  at 
times  inspirational. 

No  one  is  more  certain  than  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  that  the  Senate 
can,  if  it  so  chooses,  proceed  with  the 
orderly  consideration  of  the  Lax  bill,  and 
that  the  Finance  Committee,  with  its 
tremendously  able  leadership  and  the 
magnificent  mental  quahfication  of  the 
ranking  Repubhcan  member  and  the  de- 
votion of  all  of  its  members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  can  proceed  with  its  delibera- 
tions, especially  in  view  of  the  courteous 
offer  of  the  majority  leader  that  the  com- 
mittee may  use  an  office  immediately  off 
the  floor  for  its  deliberations  while  we  go 
through  whatever  may  occur  on  the 
floor,  and  each  Senator  will  reserve  the 
right,  and  probably  use  it,  to  describe  his 
views  in  connection  with  the  delibera- 
tions and  actions  by  the  Senate  on  tiie 
tax  bill. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Whatever  is  decided  by 
the  leadership,  I  certainly  will  willingly 
comply  with.  I  wish  to  point  out  one  of 
the  problems  of  having  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  meet  at  the  same  time 
the  tax  bill  is  being  considered  on  the 
floor.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  can 
only  be  in  one  or  the  other  of  two  places. 
That  will  mean  that  one  of  the  places, 
either  in  the  committee  room  or  in  the 
Senate  Chamber,  will  be  deprived  of  the 
services  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
With  his  unusual  charm  he  can  persuade 
in  the  most  eloquent  manner.  He  has  a 
keen  mind  and  he  can  reach  back  in  his- 
tory for  important  incidents  and  recite 
them.  He  knows  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  thoroughly.  He  has  had  wide  busi- 
ness experience.  I  merely  wish  to  say 
that  should  we  decide  to  operate  in  two 
places  at  the  same  time,  that  meeting 
which  is  deprived  of  the  presence  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
probably  will  be  able  to  get  along  with- 
out him.  but  not  nearly  as  well  as  if  he 
were  present. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  I  did 
not  know  that  Curtis  was  of  such  highly 
concentrated  Irish  origin.  The  only 
thing  this  reminds  me  of,  along  with  the 
green  color  of  the  volumes  of  the  hear- 
ings, is  that  what  he  has  said  is  the 
greatest  blarney  to  which  I  have  ever 
been  subjected. 

Were  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  able 
to  encompass  in  the  limited  m.ental  di- 
mensions that  he  has  the  great  knowl- 
edge and  background  and  experience  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  ascribes  to  him, 
along  with  that  of  his  own  limited  un- 
derstanding, he  might  approach  the 
stature  described  so  entertainingly  and 
charmingly  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  en- 
joyed the  comphments  being  exchancred 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  but  being  prac- 
tical let  us  recognize  what  is  happening. 
As  the  majority  leader  knows,  we  are 
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having  difTculty  getting  a  quorum  in  the 
committee  even  now.  The  record  will 
show  that  I  have  tried  to  cooperate  in 
getting  a  quorum  for  committee  meet- 
ings. On  Friday  last  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee sat  for  a  full  hour  between  10 
and  11  waiting  for  a  quorum  to  develop, 
but  we  had  to  adjourn  at  11  o'clock  be- 
cause a  quorum  could  not  be  obtained. 
The  chairman  was  present  and  I  was 
present  but  we  would  not  get  a  quorum, 
and  the  meeting  had  to  adjourn. 

The  Finarce  Committee  meeting 
scheduled  for  '  oday  had  to  adjourn  again 
because  a  quoioim  could  not  be  obtained. 
That  meeting  had  been  scheduled  for  10 
o'clock  this  morning.  It  was  canceled. 
Why?  The  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee  had  to  be  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  Thai  is  the  kind  of  problem 
that  will  confront  us. 

There  are  man^'  sections  of  this  pro- 
posed tax  bill  which  are  highly  contro- 
versial, as  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  said.  Many  sections  of  the  bill  will 
require  the  full  attendance  of  members 
of  the  committee  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  discuss  them.  They  should  be 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  when  various 
amendments  are  being  proposed.  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  possibly  be  in  both 
places  at  the  same  time.  I  am  pointing 
all  this  out  from  a  very  practical  stand- 
point. I  have  no  intention  of  trying  to 
obstruct  the  consideration  of  either  bill, 
but  it  may  wel:  happen  that  we  will  not 
get  much  done  on  the  trade  bill  in  com- 
mittee until  alter  the  tax  bill  has  been 
dispKJsed  of  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

That  is  the  practical  situation  which 
has  developed   n  our  committee. 

We  have  a  s/stem  of  oE>eration  in  the 
Committee  on  Finance — and  no  one  has 
suggested  thai  we  change  it — that  if 
some  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
are  not  present  we  take  tentative  action 
only  on  proposals.  These  actions  can 
later  be  reconsidered  by  any  member 
who  was  not  present.  That  means  that 
anyone  of  the  members  may  reopen  a 
question  that  lad  been  tentatively  de- 
cided by  perhaps  nine  members  of  the 
committee.  The  result  will  be  that  under 
these  circumstances,  with  the  tax  bill 
being  coiisidered  on  the  floor  and  the 
committee  trying  to  meet  on  the  trade 
bill,  actually  nothing  will  be  accom- 
plished on  the  :,rade  bill. 

The  administration  is  well  aware  of 
that  fact,  and  unless  they  are  now- 
scuttling  the  trade  bill  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  they  agreed  to  set  it  aside. 

I  keep  hearuig  a  persistent  rumor — I 
cannot  conceive  of  its  being  true — that 
the  administration  is  jockeying  the  trade 
bill  into  the  p'osition  where  they  can 
settle  for  a  l-y?ar  extension  of  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Act  and  then  blame  that 
decision  on  the  Congre-^^s.  I  hope  there 
is  no  substance  to  that  rumor. 

Mr.  MANSFI.ILD.  It  is  not  true.  The 
Senator  has  Ixen  mentiomng  that  ru- 
mor several  times.  He  mentioned  it  sev- 
eral times  dur  ng  the  past  week.  He 
mentioned  it  on  the  radio,  I  understand, 
in  an  interview  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York  l\:r.  Ke.^ting]  yesterday. 
There  is  absohutely  nothing  to  it.  The 
most  foolish  thing  we  could  do  would  be 
to  extend  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act, 
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since  we  would  be  legislating  on  nothing, 
because  there  is  nothing  to  extend 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  intend 
to  take  up  the  trade  bill  once  It  is  re- 
ported from  committee,  and  we  intend 
to  stay  with  it  until  it  is  disposed  of  one 
way  or  another.  It  will  not  be  set  aside. 
The  Senator  knows  that  that  Is  the  way 
thines  will  be  done 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President.  I  am  glad  to  have  that  a.ssur- 
ance.  I  assure  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana that  I  did  not  start  that  rumor.  It 
appeared  in  tiie  newspaper  several  times 
last  week.  It  has  been  a  persistent  ru- 
mor, and  the  action  isemg  taken  here 
today  lends  credibility  to  it.  We  are  now- 
proceeding  in  a  manner  which  may  well 
jockey  us  into  that  kind  of  position. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  The  tax  bill 
is  on  the  calendar.  I  address  an  inquiry 
to  the  Senator  from  Vircinia  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  Is  it  not  true  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  committee  to  consider 
fully  the  trade  bill  and  to  report  it  to  the 
Senate  and  to  have  it  disposed  of  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Yes;  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  I  wish  to  make  a  state- 
ment on  that  pwDint. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance I  will  expedite  in  every  possible 
way  the  completion  of  the  committee's 
work  on  the  trade  bill.  We  have  already 
had  the  hearings  on  the  bill.  Now  it  is 
a  question  of  voting  in  committee  on 
provisions  in  the  bill. 

The  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  always  insisted,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  insist,  that  a  quorum  be  present. 
If  a  member  of  the  committee  has  a 
proxy  and  leaves  it,  that  would  be  count- 
ed for  purposes  of  a  quorum,  of  course. 
Without  a  quorum  being  present,  we 
should  not  vote  on  these  vital  matters, 
because  the  trade  bill,  in  my  judgment, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  bills  that 
has  been  presented  to  the  Senate  during 
my  service  in  the  Senate. 

While  we  will  expedite  the  considera- 
tion of  the  trade  bill  in  every  way  possi- 
ble, we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  time 
has  come  to  vote  on  the  bill  in  commit- 
tee, not  to  hold  hearings.  The  hearings 
have  been  held  It  would  be  rather 
against  my  desires,  as  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  to  be  ab.sent  from  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  while  the  tax  bill  is 
under  consideration. 

The  chairman  called  a  meeting  of  the 
Finance  Committee  for  10  o'clock  this 
morning.  He  did  not  know  at  the  time 
he  set  the  meeting  that  the  Senate  would 
convene  at  10  o'clock  Tliat  meeting  of 
the  committee  had  to  be  calied  off.  as  a 
result  of  the  Senate's  meeting  at  10. 

I  wisli  to  say  to  my  friend,  my  beloved 
leader — and  I  sa%  with  all  smceiily  that 
he  is  one  of  the  finest  leaders  and  most 
able  and  considerate,  that  I  have  ever 
served  with  in  the  Senate — tiiat  I  will 
do  everything  possible  u\  handling  the 
two  bills,  but  I  cannot  do  the  mipossible. 
A  person  cannot  be  in  two  places  at  the 
same  time,  as  must  be  obvious  to  everj- 
one.  We  will  do  all  we  can.  and  tlie 
chairman  of  the  committee  will  use  his 
oflBce  off  the  floor  to  do  everything  he 
can. 


The  hearings  on  the  tax  bill  cover 
about  12  volumes  of  testimony,  contain- 
ing 4,934  pages.  The  hearings  lasted,  off 
and  on,  lor  nearly  4  months.  We  heard 
200  wit:.»-.s,<;(  .s.  As  pa.ssed  by  the  House, 
this  has  been  one  of  the  most  contro- 
versial tax  bills  ever  to  come  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  commit- 
tee during  all  my  time — and  I  served  on 
it  under  Senator  Harrison,  under  Sena- 
tor Millikin,  and  urdor  Senator  George — 
to  have  full  and  complete  hearings  on 
vital  matters  referred  to  the  committee. 
This  policy  was  carried  out  m  this  case 
to  the  extent  that  we  have  nearly  5.000 
pages  of  testimony  on  the  bill.  The  com- 
mittee held  some  hearings  in  the  after- 
noon, as  well  as  in  the  morning.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  covered  the  ground.  I  have 
brought  in  individual  views,  tc  which  I 
will  refer. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  favor  the  bill  as 
the  committee  reported  it  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  part  that  I  deal  with  in 
my  individual  views.  This  is  the  first 
time  during  my  service  on  the  committee 
that  I  have  ever  submitted  individual 
views  taking  exception  to  provisions  in  a 
committee  bill.  With  the  exception  of 
the  so-called  investment  credit  section,  I 
think  there  are  many  good  features  in 
the  bill.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  far  bet- 
ter bill  than  the  one  which  came  from 
the  House. 


AMERICANS  OF  JAPANESE  DESCENT 
DLsERY-E:  BETTER  TREATMENT 
FROM  INTERNAL  REVENUE 

Mr.  CARROLL  Madam  President.  I 
pleased  today  to  add  my  support  to  the 
amendment  to  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962 
as  proposed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  KuchelI. 

This  amendment  will.  I  hope,  receive 
the  approval  of  the  Senate  when  it  takes 
up  the  tax  bill  this  week.  The  interests 
of  fairplay  and  humanity  demand  that 
action  be  taken  now,  by  the  Congress,  to 
prevent  the  perp>etration  of  yet  another 
grievous  injustice  to  American  citizens 
of  Japanese  descent. 

We  all  know  of  the  great  hardship  and 
personal  losses  suffered  by  the  Japanese- 
Americans  as  a  result  of  their  forced 
evacuation  from  the  west  coast  at  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II. 

It  is  a  source  of  lasting  embarrassment 
to  our  Nation  that  these  brave  and  loyal 
citizens  should  have  received  such  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment; 110,000  were  evacuated  from 
the  west  coast,  23,000  of  these  went  on 
to  fight  for  their  country,  and  many 
died  for  their  country.  The  record  in 
battle  of  the  courageous  and  respected 
Japanese-Americans  in  World  War  II 
should  be  a  source  of  pride  to  all  Am.er- 
Icans,  especially  when  we  recall  that 
while  the.se  men  were  fighting,  their 
families  were  forced  to  live  in  restricted 
prison-like  compounds. 

In  1948,  our  Nation,  in  the  Japane.se- 
Amcrican  Evacuation  Claims  Act.  pro- 
vided for  compensation  payments  to  be 
made  to  these  citizens  for  the  property 
losses  which  they  sustained  during  their 
internment. 

This  compensation  can  only  be  token; 
for  there  is  no  way  of  compcii&al.iig  for 
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the  humiliation  and  unhappiness  which 
the  forced  evacuation  caused. 

Now  I  am  informed  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  ruled  that  payments 
under  this  act — payments  for  loss  of 
property  because  of  Government  action — 
shall  be  treated  as  income  for  the  pur- 
poses of  taxation. 

This  is  obviously  unfair. 

This  is  the  Government  adding  insult 
to  injury.  This  is  the  Government 
taking  back,  in  the  form  of  taxes,  money 
which  the  Congress  has  determined  is 
due  in  simple  justice  to  our  Japanese- 
American  citizens. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
the  Senator  from  California  m  urging 
adoption  of  this  amendment 

This  provides  that  these  payments 
shall  not  be  considered  as  taxable  in- 
come by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  promptly  ap- 
prove this. 

A  most  thoughtful  editorial,  endorsing 
this  proposal,  was  recently  printed  in 
the  Denver  Post,  It  sums  up  well  the 
mei'its  of  the  amendment.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  it  printed  m  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
How    Tri    Faii    .\t    Justice    Without    Trying 

One  of  the  dark  chapters  of  American 
democracy,  which  almost  everyone  would 
like  to  forget,  refuses  to  stay  closet! .  The 
regrettable  mass  evacuation  of  Japanese 
Americans  from  the  west  coast  20  years  ago 
is  back  In  the  news  again  because  of  the 
\inderstandable  but  misguided  zeal  of  the 
Internal   Revenue   Service. 

To  understand  what  this  is  all  about,  it 
is  necessary  to  review  history  briefly  Early 
in  1942.  more  than  2  months  after  the 
Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Nation 
began  to  hear  demands  that  resident  Jap- 
anese-Americans be  interned  because  they 
posed  a  danger  to  national  security. 

Immediately  after  Pearl  Harbor  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  rounded  up 
all  persons  it  considered  dangerous.  The 
FBI  felt  the  situation  was  well  in  hand,  but 
this  did  not  deter  the  zealots.  Politicians 
took  up  the  cry.  Nearly  6  m.onths  after 
Pearl  Harbor  the  Army  ordered  everyone  of 
Japanese  descent  removed  from  the  western 
portions  of  Washington.  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia as  a  military  necessity. 

Approximately  110.000  men,  women,  and 
children  were  evacuated  into  inland  camps, 
one  of  which  was  in  Colorado,  another  In 
Wyoming  Two-thirds  of  the  evacuees  were 
American  citizens.  They  were  charged  with 
nothing  other  than  the  "crime"  of  being 
born  of  J.ipane.se  lineage.  They  were  never 
given    a    hearing. 

It  IS  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the 
evacuees  *hat  they  cooperated  with  the  pro- 
gram as  their  contribution  to  the  war  effort. 
Many  enlisted  in  the  Armed  Forces  and 
served  with  distinction,  even  while  their  fa- 
milies were  stiH  detained.  Under  the  Gov- 
ernment's relocation  program  others  took 
farm  jobs  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  West,  or 
moved  to  the  Midwest  and  East  and  worked 
In  war  Industries, 

The  economic  loes  sufTered  by  the  Jap- 
anese-Americans as  a  result  of  the  evacua- 
tion was  estimated  by  Federal  Reserve  bank 
officials  at  $400  million. 

Ten  years  ago.  Congress  voted  to  com- 
pensate the  evacuees  for  their  I>sses  Pat- 
nek  Hillings,  Congressman  from  California, 
at  the  time,  said  the  awards  were  voted  'be- 
cause it  seemed  the  only  honorable  thing 
to  do  for  these  people  who  had  already  suf- 
fered so  much.  " 


Approximately  $36  million  was  paid  out 
under  the  program — less  than  10  Inflated, 
postwar  cents  for  each  prewar  dollar. 

Congress,  unfortunately,  neglected  to 
specify  that  these  awards  were  to  be  con- 
sidered Federal  bounty  and  not  taxable. 
Recently  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  hew- 
ing to  the  letter  of  the  law.  Instituted  pro- 
ceedings to  tax  these  awards  as  income. 

This  week  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchex,  of 
California,  the  Republican  whip,  introduced 
leglslatioii  to  exempt  compensation  for  evac- 
uation I'osses  from  Federal  Income  taxes. 

The  claims  program.  Kuchel  pointed  out, 
was  the  effort  of  "an  embarrassed  Nation 
T .)  riixht  the  grievous  wrong  done  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  our  fellow  citizens  of  Japanese 
extraction." 

Kuchel 's  measure  clarifies  the  original  In- 
tent of  Congress.  It  deserves  approval  forth- 
with. It  is  regrettable  that  the  issue  of  tax- 
ing the  Federal  awards  has  come  up  at  all. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Madam  President, 
is  there  further  morning  business?  I 
make  the  inquiry  because  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  is  waiting  to  make  his 
opening  statement  on  the  tax  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  mor- 
ning business  is  closed. 


ORDER   FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  AM    TOMORROW 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Madam 
President.  I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  how  long 
we  may  expect  the  Senate  to  remain  in 
session  this  evening. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  estimate 
the  Senate  would  be  in  session  until  9 
or  10  o'clock  tonight.  We  will  assemble 
early  every  day  from  now  on  in  an  at- 
tempt to  expedite  the  business  of  the 
Senate, 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  concludes 
its  deliberations  this  evening  it  stand  in 
adjournment  to  meet  at  10  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


REVENUE   ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  made  the  pending  btisiness. 

Without  objection,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  10650) 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  a  credit  for  investment 
in  certain  depreciable  property,  to  elimi- 
nate certain  defects  and  inequities,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Miss 
Grace  Gunn  and  Mr.  James  Symons,  of 
the  staff  of  the  Joiqt  .Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation,  be  granted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  consid- 
eration of  the  tax  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Madam  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roil. 


The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

I  No.  220  Leg.) 

Aiken  Hart  Morse 

Allott  Hartke  Moss 

Beall  Hay  den  Mundt 

Bottum  Hlckenlooper  Muskie 

Burdlck  Hlckey  Neuberger 

Bush  Hill  Pastore 

Byrd,  Va.  Holland  Pell 

Byrd,  W.  Va.        Humphrey  Prouty 

Cannon  Jackson  Proxmlre 

Carroll  Johnston  Randolph 

Case  Jordan.  N.C.  Robert.wn 

Chavez  Keating  Russell 

Church  Kefauver  Saltonstall 

Clark  Kerr  Scott 

Cooper  Kuchel  Smathers 

Curtis  Lausche  Smith,  Maine 

Dlrksen  Long,  Mo.  Sparkman 

Dodd  Long.  Hawaii  Talmadge 

Douglas  Magnuson  Thurmond 

Eastland  Mansfield  Wiley 

Ellender  McCarthy  Williams,  Del 

Ervln  McClellan  Yarborough 

Pong  McGee  Young.  N  Dak. 

Fulbrlght  McNamara  Young.  Ohio 

Gore  Metcalf 

Gruenlug  Monroney 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr  Babtlett  1 , 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  iMr  Bible), 
the  Senator  from  California  '  Mr.  EngleI  , 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
Smith  1.  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  SxENNisl,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams j  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson  1,  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr,  Syming- 
ton 1  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  !Mr.  Bennett  I,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  IMr.  BoggsI,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  1  Mr  Cape- 
HARTl,  the  Senators  from  Kansas  Mr. 
Carlson  and  Mr.  Pearson  I,  the  Senators 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr  Cotton  and 
Mr.  MuRPHYj,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater]  .  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower  1  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr. 
Hruska]  is  absent  on  ofTicial  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, the  bill  HR.  10650  is  the  most 
comprehensive  measure  to  come  before 
the  Congress  since  the  1954  provision 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Sena- 
tors will  observe  on  their  desks  the  vol- 
umes of  testimony  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee. I  believe  there  are  12  volumes 
of  the  record,  containing  nearly  5.000 
pages  of  testimony  given  by  more  than 
200  witnesses,  indicating  opposition  to 
many  sections  of  the  bill  and  also  the 
importance  of  it. 

The  bill  contains  a  number  of  provi- 
sions which  would  close  loopholes.  I 
wish  that  more  were  closed.  Those  pro- 
visions I  favor. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  bill  also  con- 
tains a  provision  which  would  open  up 
one  of  the  largest  loopholes  that  has  ever 
been  written  into  law,  to  my  knowledge. 
I  refer  to  investment  credit.    I  am  op- 
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posed  to  the  investment  credit  becau^^e 
it  is  discrimina'  ory  and  because  its  value 
and  need  as  a  s;.miulant  to  .so-called  eco- 
nomic growth  are  both  questionable  and 
doubtful,  and  because  it  would  substan- 
tially increase  the  budget  deficit. 

If  we  should  allow  the  proposed  in- 
vestment credit  on  the  purchase  of  ma- 
chinery and  eqiipment,  it  would  natu- 
rally follow  that  wc  must  later  allow  it 
for  buildings,  because  it  is  not  sensible 
to  think  that  businessmen  would  put 
new  machinery  into  antiquated  build- 
ings. 

Again,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  very 
much  more  favorable  to  big  business 
than  to  small  business  because  big  busi- 
ness more  often  is  operating  at  a  profit. 
There  would  be  no  benefit  in  the  pro- 
posed tax  credit  unless  one  did  make  a 
profit.  The  credit  might  be  carried  for- 
ward under  the  bill,  or  something  like 
that,  but  one  must  have  a  profit  and 
establish  a  tax  in  order  to  deduct  from  it 
the  proposed  tax  credit. 

Since  the  bill  passed  the  House,  the 
administration  has  i.ssued  regulations 
under  which  depreciation  deductions  are 
substantially  increased.  That  I  favor. 
That  will  be  stimulant  to  investment  in 
machinery  and  new  plants.  The  regula- 
tion, v.hich  I  believe  was  issued  on  July 
11.  is  estimated  to  lose  $1,500  million  of 
tax  revenue.  The  investment  credit 
would  reduce  the  revenue  by  $1,200  mil- 
lion, making  a  total  of  $2,700  million  for 
the  same  general  plan  of  benefits,  all  of 
which,  as  it  now  appears  to  me,  would 
probably  be  added  to  the  public  debt. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  30  years  of 
membership  on  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  I  have  found  it  necessarj'  to 
present  a  minority  statement  on  a  bill 
reported  by  the  committee.  The  com- 
mittee adopted  the  investment  credit 
provisions  by  a  vote  of  10  to  7.  In  the 
minority  views  I  was  joined  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Willi.».ms1, 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis  1.  By  reason  of  that  I  have  sub- 
mitted individual  \iews  I  felt  it  was  ap- 
propriate for  me  to  request  the  very  able 
ranking  Democratic  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  KerrI.  to  report 
the  bill  to  the  Senate,  which  he  has  done. 
Madam  President.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
ProxmireI,  who  is  a  cosponsor  of  an 
amendment  that  would  eliminate  the  so- 
called  investment  credit  provisions  from 
the  pending  bill. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin for  the  presentation  which  he  made 
on  Saturday  in  behalf  of  the  amend- 
ment and  against  the  investment  credit 
provisions.  His  analysis  of  the  situation 
was  accurate.  It  was  exhaustive  and 
able,  and  his  arguments  were  forceful. 
His  position  is  correct.  I  am  pleased  to 
be  associated  with  him  in  that  effort. 
The  Senate  and  the  public  is  indebted 
to  him  for  stating  the  opposition  to  the 
investment  credit  provisions  so  clearly 
and  so  fully. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Pkoxmire]  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  in  opposition  to 


the  investment  credit  and  made  an  ex- 
tremely able  argument. 

Madam  President,  I  wish  to  read  my 
minority  views  which,  as  I  said,  I  signed 
with  great  reluctance,  breaking  a  policy 
of  mine  for  30  years. 

The  minority  view?  art  as  follows: 

We  oppose  section  2  of  the  1962  revenue 
bill  (HR  10650,  which  would  give  a  7-per- 
cent tax  credit  to  segments  of  business  for 
Investment  In  new  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. 

Our  opposition  to  this  section  of  the  bill 
Is  based  on  firm  convictions  after  full  con- 
sideration of  views  expressed  by  competent 
witnesses  in  exhaustive  hearings,  and  those 
expressed  In  voluminous  correspondence 
from  the  general  public. 

We  have  given  closest  possible  study  to 
statements  In  behalf  of  the  administration  s 
recommendations  made  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  wlilch.  In  some  respects, 
are  at  variance  with  provisions  now  In  the 
section. 

Before  adopting  the  "investment  credit" 
(sec.  2)  provisions  as  reported,  the  Senate 
must  consider  the  fact  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  on  July  11,  1962,  substan- 
tially revised  Its  regulations  to  accelerate 
regular    depreciation. 

Which,  as  I  have  said,  would  cost  the 
Treasury  $1,500  million. 
Our  position — 

That  is,  the  signers  of  the  minority 
views — 

is  in  accord  with  views  of  a  vast  number  of 
citizens.  Including  those  representing  in- 
dustry, business,  labor,  and  agriculture 
throughout  the  Nation,  who  have  testified 
and  counseled  for  rejection  of  the  provisions 
of  section  2. 

Hearings  on  the  pending  bill  were  held 
over  a  period  of  4  months,  and  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  testimony  taken  was  directed 
to  section  2.  Generally,  our  conclusions  may 
be  stimmarlzed.  but  the  detail  must  be  con- 
sidered, too. 

In  summary  we  oppose  "Investment 
credit"  as  it  would  be  provided  by  section  2 
for  numeroiis  reasons  Including  the  facts 
tbat^- 

( 1 )  It  would  be  a  subsidy  In  the  nature  of 
a  windfall  to  be  given  to  businesses  which 
comply  with  a  Government  policy. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  big  business, 
which  most  often  makes  a  profit,  would 
get  more  benefits  than  the  smaller  busi- 
ness. 

I  continue  to  state  the  minority  views : 

(2)  It  would  be  dLscrlminatory  In  Its  ap- 
plication among  various  businesses,  even 
among  those  similar  in  kind 

(3)  Its  value  and  Its  need  as  a  simulant 
to  so-called  economic  growth  are  both 
questionable  and  doubtful. 

(4)  Its  continuing  cost  would  be  heavy 
and  it  would  Increase  the  Federal  deficit  In 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

I  will  repeat  what  I  said  in  the  begin- 
ning. If  we  provide  an  investment  credit 
for  the  installation  of  machinery,  it 
naturally  follows  that  we  shall  have  to 
provide  an  investment  credit  for  build- 
ings, because  if  buildings  were  anti- 
quated, it  is  not  likely  that  a  business- 
man with  judgment  would  install  new- 
machinery  m  an  old  building. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  report: 

WOULD  INCRF.'^SE  DEFICIT 

There  was  a  Federal  deficit  of  $6.3  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1962  which  ended  June  30. 
There  will  be  another  deficit  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  which  started  July   1.     The   'in- 


vestment credit"  rrovlslons  in  KR  10650 
would  increase  the  1963  deficit  by  $'30  jnu- 
lion  (net  1  . 

The  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation,  using  offlcUUy 
budgeted  expenditures,  estimates   that — 

(1)  The  Federal  deficit  In  the  current  fis- 
cal year  1963  will  be  more  than  $3.9  billion, 
excluding  the  effect  of  this  bill. 

In  my  judgment,  this  estimate  is  too 
low.  because  the  shock  that  has  occurred 
in  the  stock  market  will  unquestionably 
reduce  income  in  this  fiscal  year,  and 
thereby  reduce  tiie  receipts  from  taxes 
on  income. 

Second,  the  Federal  deficit  would  be 
increased  by  a  total  of  more  than  $1 
billion  if  H.R.  10650  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Pwcpresentatives  were  enacted. 

Third,  the  Federal  deficit  estimate 
would  have  to  be  increased  by  a  total  of 
$630  million  net  if  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  were 
enacted,  with  the  investment  credit  pro- 
vision. 

If  UM.  10650.  in  either  the  House  or 
the  Senate  committee  version,  were  en- 
acted, a  substantia]  portion  of  the  esti- 
mated increase  in  the  Federal  deficit 
would  be  directly  attributable  to  the  ef- 
fect of  the  investment  credit  provision 
alone.  The  Joint  Committee  staff  esti- 
mates that  imder  the  House -passed  ver- 
sion of  the  investment  credit  provision, 
revenue  in  fiscal  year  19G3  would  be  re- 
duced by  $1.3  billion;  and  under  the 
Senate  committee  version  of  U:e  invest- 
ment credit  provision,  revenue  in  fiscal 
year  1963  would  be  reduced  by  $650  mil- 
lion gross. 

If  the  Investment  credit  pro\isions  of 
section  2  remain  in  the  bill  and  the 
measure  is  enacted,  they  will  become 
permanent  in  the  law.  For  this  reason 
it  is  appropriate  for  the  Senate  to  exam- 
ine the  long-range  budgetary  eflects. 

When  this  is  done,  the  enormousness 
of  the  revenue  loss  becomes  even  more 
clear,  and  the  budgetary  effect  becomes 
even  more  significant.  Extending  appli- 
cation of  the  investment  credit  provi- 
sions over  an  11 -year  period,  from  1962 
to  1972.  the  Joint  Committee  stafT  finds 
that  business  tax  liabilities  would  be 
reduced  during  that  period  by  $21  billion 
under  the  House-passed  vci-sion;  and 
business  tax  liabilities  would  be  reduced 
in  that  period  by  $15.6  billion  under  the 
Senate  committee  version 

I  may  say  that  the  Senate  committee 
amended  the  tax  credit  provision  so  tliat 
the  revenue  loss  would  be  less  than  under 
the  House  bill. 

Revenue  loss  resulting  from  applica- 
tion of  the  new  depreciation  guidelines 
made  effective  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment on  July  11,  1962.  would  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  revenue  loss  resulting  from 
the  investment  credit  provisions  in  the 
bill  if  they  were  enacted. 

The  Treasury  has  estimated  that  in 
the  first  year  of  operation  the  recent  re- 
visions in  Internal  Revenue  Service  rules 
on  depreciation  will  result  in  a  reduc- 
tion in  bu.'-iness  tax  liabilities  of  $15 
billion.  Estimalts  for  subsequent  years 
have  not  been  made. 

Let  us  see  what  is  wrong  in  principle 
with  the  investment  credit  provision. 

Tlie  investment  credit  proposed  in 
section  2  of  the  pending  bill  is  wrong 
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in  principle.  It  would  be  discriminatory 
in  its  application.  It  would  do  harm  to 
our  tax  structure.  It  is  a  new  gimmick, 
and  will  add  nothinsr.  It  would  not 
achieve  so-called  growth  in  investment. 
It  it  is  not  needed  under  existing  con- 
ditions. 

Under  terms  of  the  bill,  those  com- 
plying with  the  investment  credit  pro- 
visions would  be  entitled  to  a  tax  credit 
which  could  be  offset  directly  against 
income  tax  liability.  Coupled  with 
depreciation,  investment  credit  would 
return  to  the  investor  more  than  he 
paid  for  the  asset. 

I  mean  by  that  that  under  the  depre- 
ciation laws  a  person  is  permitted  to 
deduct  only  the  cost  of  the  article,  what- 
ever it  may  be— machinery  or  anything 
else.  Under  the  bill,  as  amended  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  there  would  be 
an  additional  reduction  because  it  is  a 
credit,  and  not  a  deduction.  Income  tax 
is  generally  estimated  at  52  percent.  So 
that  instead  of  being  a  deduction,  the 
person  who  would  acquire  this 
machinery',  and  so  forth,  would  get  a 
tax  credit  of  more  than  the  actual  cost. 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Did  not  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia,  like  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee,  though  feeling 
that  the  recent  revision  of  the  deprecia- 
tion schedule  may  have  been  overly 
generous,  lend  his  support  to  this  new- 
approach  to  depreciation'' 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Yes,  I  did. 
I  thought  that  was  the  proper  way  to 
approach  it.  That  would  hold  the  figure 
down  •■o  100  percent,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  but  under  this  provision  the  in- 
vestment credit  would  in  effect  provide 
depreciation  in  excess  of  100  percent. 

Mr.  GORE.  As  phe  Senator  knows, 
the  depreciation  schedule  now  in  effect 
is  so  generous  that  a  businessman  can 
writ-e  off  a  new  automobile  entirely  in 
3  years. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  Like  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  I  thought  that  the  regulations 
on  depreciation  needed  attention,  and 
have  needed  it  for  some  time.  I  felt 
that  if  the  new  regulations  are  not  suf- 
ficiently generous,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  authority  from  the  committee 
and  Congress  to  be  more  generous  than 
the  regulations  that  have  been  issued. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  Treasury  Department, 
in  revising  the  depreciation  schedule, 
was  as  generous  as  it  felt  justified  in 
issuing  the  new  regulations' 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee 

Mr  GORE.  I  would  like  to  ask  tlio 
Seiiator,  If  that  be  true,  what  justiflcn- 
t:o!i  Is  there  now  for  piling  on  top  of 
that  perhaps  another  $l'j  billion  of  so- 
called  investment  credit? 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  There  is  no 
ju.siiflcation  for  it.  For  that  reason  I 
joined  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  In 
signing  individual  views.  One  of  the 
tilings  the  Senate  should  understand  as 


to  this  particular  class  of  people  is  that 
they  would  get  the  investment  credit  to 
provide  depreciation  of  more  than  100 
percent,  not  100  percent,  in  accordance 
with  the  regular  schedule.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  correct.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  it  is  not  true 
that  under  the  bill  before  the  Senate  and 
under  the  majority  report  interstate  gas 
pipelines  receive  a  7-percent  investment 
credit. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  is  cor- 
rect. Slot  machines  would  receive  it, 
too.  Anything  that  is  bought  in  the 
way  of  equipment  would  receive  it.  One 
could  use  slot  machines  for  gambling  and 
get  the  credit. 

Mr.  GORE  I  am  not  sure  that  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  realize  to  what 
extent  effective  legal  meaning  is  given 
to  the  provisions  of  a  tax  law  that  is 
proposed  by  the  majority  report,  which 
accompanies  such  a  bill.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  will  attest  to  the  legal  applica- 
tion of  a  Senate  committee  report  with 
reference  to  its  intention. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  does  have 
great  legal  effect  in  the  courts, 

Mr  GORE.  Madam  President,  will 
tho  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  should  like  to  read  from 
page  155  of  the  report: 

Specific  examples  of  qualifying  property 
which  normally  would  be  used  as  an  In- 
legral  part  of  one  of  the  specific  activities 
are  blast  furnaces,  oil  and  gas  pipelines,  and 
railroad  tracks  and  signals.  Fences  will 
qu.Viity  ,Ts  .=-.ection  38  property  where  used  as 
an  integral  part  of  a  specified  activity  as,  for 
example,  where  used  In  connection  with 
the  raising  of  livestock. 

Now  I  turn  to  page  14  of  the  report: 

Public  utility  property  is  taken  Into  ac- 
count as  qualified  Investment  at  three- 
sevenths  of  the  amount  otherwise  allowable. 

The  Senator  had  previously  stated 
that  utilities  which  are  under  regulation 
receive  not  7  percent,  but  3  percent. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GORE  But  as  I  read  paragraph 
4  on  page  14,  it  will  be  seen  that  ap- 
parently the  report  makes  an  exception 
for  gas  pipelines. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  From  what 
page  v.as  the  Senator  reading? 

Mr   GORE.     From  page  14, 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  for  a  long  time. 
but  I  have  never  seen  on  Senators"  desks 
so  many  documents  pertaining  to  one 
LiU, 

Mr.  GORE  I  should  like  to  read  the 
fourth  paragraph,  on  page  14: 

Public  utility  property  1b  taken  into  ac- 
count ns  qualified  Investment  at  three- 
sevenths  of  the  amount  otherwise  allowable. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  4-  or  5-year  public  utility 
property,  ono-seventh  of  the  investment  Is 
tal<cii  Into  account;  In  tlie  case  of  6-  or  7- 
yoar  prujicrty,  two-sevenths  of  the  Invest- 
ment Ls  taken  Into  account:  In  the  case  of 
properly  with  a  life  of  8  years  or  more,  three- 
fcvcnths  Is  taken  Into  account.  This  means 
that  In  the  case  of  public  utility  property 
wltii  an  expected  useful  life  of  8  years  or 
more  m  effect  a  3-percent  credit  Is  allowed. 
Public  utility  property  for  this  purpose 
niean.s  property  u.sed  predominantly  In  an 
electrical   energy,    water   or  sewage   disposal 


business,  a  local  gas  distribution  business  a 
telephone  business,  or  a  domestic  telegraph 
business,  but  only  If  the  rates  Involved  in 
all  of  these  cases  are  subject  to  regulation 
by  a  governmental  agency  or  commission. 

I  am  advised  by  technicians  that  ga.s 
pipelines  will  receive  7  percent.  Does 
the  Senator  confirm  that  understand- 
ing? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  correct. 
That  means,  actually,  more  than  100 
percent  of  its  cost  because  under  exist- 
ing law  and  Internal  Revenue  Service 
regulations  the  cost  of  plant,  machinery, 
and  equipment  generally  may  be  depre- 
ciated 100  percent  over  a  .specified  pe- 
riod, 

IJnder  existing  law  and  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  regulations  the  cost  of 
plant,  machinery,  and  equipment  gen- 
erally may  be  depreciated  100  percent 
over  specified  periods;  and  depreciation 
has  been  accelerated  under  tlic  new  rules 
now  in  force. 

The  regulation  is.sucd  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  on  July  11  made  the 
largest  increase  in  the  depreciation  al- 
lowance at  one  time  that  I  have  known 
in  my  service  in  the  Senate. 

Under  the  current  administration  pro- 
posal and  House  bill  provisions  "invest- 
ment credit"  for  new  machinery  and 
equipment  would  be  in  addition  to  100- 
percent  depreciation.  Under  the  Senate 
committee  version  of  the  bill  the  "invest- 
ment credit"  would  be  in  addition  to  93- 
percent  depreciation. 

The  administration  proposed  an  8-per- 
cent investment  credit  (with  public 
utilities  excluded)  on  new  machinery 
and  equipment  in  addition  to  100  per- 
cent depreciation.  The  effect  of  this 
would  be  to  give  investors  generally  116 
percent  of  what  they  paid  for  the  asset. 

The  House  bill  generally  would  give  a 
7-percent  investment  credit  for  new 
machinery  and  equipment,  with  a  3- 
percent  credit  for  public  utilities,  in 
addition  to  100 -percent  depreciation. 
This  would  allow  investors  up  to  114  per- 
cent of  what  they  paid  for  the  asset. 

The  Senate  committee  bill  generally 
would  give  a  7 -percent  investment 
credit  for  new  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, with  3  percent  for  public  utilities, 
in  addition  to  93  and  97  percent  depreci- 
ation, respectively.  This  would  allow  in- 
vestors up  to  107  percent  of  what  they 
paid  for  the  asset. 

Evidence  given  in  hearings  on  this  bill 
clearly  shows  that  investment  credit 
is  both  wrong  in  principle  and  unncce.s- 
sary.  Numerous  witnesses,  including 
those  representing  four  major  segments 
of  the  economv,  opposed  the  principle  In- 
vc'.-:d. 

In  view  of  the  testimony  in  the  pub- 
lished record  on  this  proposal,  it  is  dlfli- 
cult  to  understand  the  persistence  of  the 
Investment  credit  advocates  Leaders 
of  Industry,  business,  labor,  and  agricul- 
ture all  have  aj)poar('d  before  tlic  Senate 
Finance  Committee  to  oppose  it. 

Stanley  H.  Ruttenberf,.  research  di- 
rector. AFL-CIO.  urged  the  committee  to 
"delete  this  provision  from  the  bill,"  be- 
cause those  he  represented  thought: 

It  Is  a  multlbilllon  dollar  windfall  that 
will   not  really  contribute   anything   to  our 
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national  goals  and  will  not  relieve  our  bal- 
ance-of -payment  problems  as  it  is  claimed. 

Walter  Slowinski,  appearing  in  behalf 
of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with 
respect  to  the  investment  credit  provi- 
sions, said: 

The  chamber  again  recommends  against 
the  adoption  of  this  novel  and  untried  pref- 
erential tax  credit  subsidy  for  business.  It 
is  also  unnecessarily  complex,  and  It  will  be 
difficult  to  Eidmlnlster. 

Harold  H.  ScafF.  chairman,  tax  com- 
mittee. National  A.ssociation  of  Manu- 
facturers, said: 

Investment  credit  would  simply  provide 
reduction  In  effective  tax  rates  for  taxpayers 
who  use  their  Income  and  other  funds  as  the 
Government  thinks  Is  best  for  the  economy 
at  a  particular  time. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  promote  and 
discuss  the  Investment  tax  credit  apart  from 
the  price  which  it  would  exact  in  terms  of 
other  changes  in  the  tax  law.  Even  with- 
out the  exaction  of  such  a  price,  we  would 
oppose  the  credit  for  the  reasons  set  forth  In 
the  appendix  attached  hereto.  Very  simply, 
we  believe  that  tax  reductions  should  be 
afforded  by  direct  means.  We  would  take 
this  position  even  If,  in  our  opinion,  all  of 
the  other  provisions  of  HSi.  10650  constituted 
sound  tax  policy. 

Charles  B.  Shuman,  president,  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation,  took  the 
position  that — 

These  provisions  are  both  unsound  and 
likely  to  have  a  number  of  undesirable  ef- 
fects. It  would  be  far  better  to  liberalize  the 
treatment  of  depreciation  and  work  toward  a 
general  reduction  In  Income  tax  rates. 

The  proposed  Investment  credit  Is  a  selec- 
tive form  of  tax  relief — In  reality  a  sub- 
sidy, •  •  •  The  result  would  be  to  give  some 
taxpayers  a  competitive  advantage  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others 

Although  the  Farmers  Union  did  not 
send  a  representative  to  testify  directly 
before  the  Finance  Committee,  a  com- 
mimication  signed  by  James  G.  Patton, 
president.  National  Farmers  Union,  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  29,  1962,  page  5417,  said: 

Urge  your  Influence  to  delete  provision  giv- 
ing huge  private  corporations  operating  at 
less  than  full  capacity  over  $1'2  billion  and 
private  electrical  power  monopoly  over  $100 
million  In  tax  subsidies  which  would  result 
In  the  flight  of  capital  overseas  and  further 
aggravate  the  dollar  crisis. 

The  investment  credit  proposal  would 
be  discriminatory  in  obvious  respects.  It 
would  discriminate  against  companies 
which  were  recently  modernized,  against 
poorer  companies,  and  against  companies 
needing  new  buildings  with  or  without 
new  machinery  and  equipment. 

The  very  fact  that  the  investment 
credit  would  give  special  tax  reductions 
only  to  companies  able  and  willing  to 
invest  in  new  machinery  and  equipment 
means  that  those  who,  for  any  reason, 
were  unable  to  make  such  investments 
would  be  subjected  to  disci  immation. 
Struggling  sma'.l  c  'mimnios  unable  to 
provide  investnu'n;  iinds  which  would 
enable  them  to  qu:i.:!.v  under  this  pro- 
posal would  not  be  i  ;:i;;i)lo  to  receive  the 
credit;  but  their  miv  prosiirrous  com- 
petitors would  reap  a  windfall  from  the 
Federal  Government,  through  this  .•spe- 
cial tax  treatment 

None  of  the  proposals  m  tlie  Senate 
committee's  version  of  the  bill  or  m  tlie 


Hou.se  version  of  the  bill  would  give  in- 
vestment credit  for  new  buildings  or 
structural  componenus.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  that  such  companies  would 
install  expensive,  modern  machinery 
and  equipment  in  old,  outmoded  build- 
ings. Madam  President.  I  predict  that 
if  the  proposed  tax  credit  is  given  for 
new  equipment  and  macinnery.  it  will 
nece.ssarily  follow  that  we  shall  have  to 
include  new  buildings,  because  no  busi- 
nessman with  commonsense  would  in- 
stall a  considerable  amount  of  new  ma- 
chinery in  an  antiquated  building.  So 
if.  as  would  necessarily  follow,  we  would 
also  have  to  include  an  allowance  for 
the  new  buildings,  the  total  cost  would 
be  enormous. 

Plans  for  new  facilities  contemplated 
by  advocates  of  the  credit  are  formu- 
lated far  in  advance.  Many  of  those 
who  would  benefit  from  the  proposal 
would  have  developed  their  improve- 
ments without  the  incentive  of  invest- 
ment credit.  These  businessmen  do  not 
decide  all  of  a  sudden  to  spend  $100 
or  $500  million  or  any  other  consider- 
able amount  on  such  developments.  In- 
stead, their  plans  are  made  long  in  ad- 
vance. In  such  cases,  the  credit  would 
be  of  questionable  value  as  a  stimulant 
to  economic  growth. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  proposal  offers 
neither  incentive  nor  immediate  means 
of  expansion  for  companies  which  are 
hard  pressed  for  capital.  If  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  desire  to  give 
aid  to  the  corporations,  it  would  be  far 
better  to  do  so  by  means  of  a  reduction 
in  the  corporate  tax  in  an  amount  v.hich 
would  develop  a  loss  equivalent  to  that 
which  would  be  experienced  from  the 
proposed  ini^estment  credit,  because  an 
across-the-board  reduction  in  the  cor- 
poration tax  would  apply  to  all  corpora- 
tions, in  accordance  with  their  profits. 

A  recent  McGraw-Hill  survey  devel- 
oped the  consensus  that  this  investment 
credit  proposal  would  increase  1962  in- 
vestments by  only  about  $300  million,  or 
1  percent.  This  raises  the  question  of 
the  effectiveness  of  section  2  as  a  stimu- 
lant for  increased  investment.  Of  course, 
the  loss  would  come  in  later  years,  inas- 
much as  this  proposal  would  be  a  perma- 
nent part  of  the  tax  system. 

■Witnesses  before  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee also  raised  the  question  as  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  investment  credit  m  this 
respect.  For  example,  Augustus  W.  Kel- 
ley,  representing  the  Proprietary  Asso- 
ciation, said: 

The  theory  of  the  tax  incentive  In  our 
opinion  Is  based  on  the  false  premise  that 
business  Investments  are  motivated  substan- 
tially by  tax  considerations.  In  our  Indus- 
try, and  we  believe  It  Is  typical  of  others, 
the  decl.slon  whether  or  not  to  Invest  In  new 
machinery  and  equipment  Is  based  prlmarUy 
on  pure  business  consideration.  Simply 
stated,  wc  are  not  Roing  to  spend  II  Just 
because   the    Government    gives   vis   7  cents. 

In  other  words,  a  company  which  In- 
stalled new  machinery  and  expanded  its 
plant  would  have  to  be  certain  that  it 
would  find  a  market  for  wliat  it  pro- 
duced 

Otis  H  Ellis,  speaking  for  the  National 
Jobbers  Council,  said 

Tlil.s  tax  credit  will  not  br  enough  to  In- 
duce a  single  Jobber  to  buy  one  item  more 


than   what   he    would    otherwise    have   ptir- 
chased. 

The  McGraw-Hill  survey,  previously 
referred  to,  indicates  that  without  the 
investment  credit  business  invest- 
ments in  plant  and  equipment  this  year 
may  be  expected  to  reach  some  $38  bil- 
lion. This  would  be  $1  billion  more 
than  the  previous  record  set  in  1957. 

If  $38  billion  is  spent  in  new  plant 
and  equipment  this  year,  it  will  exceed 
such  investments  of  last  year  by  $3.5  bil- 
lion or  11  percent:  and  the  same  survey 
finds  reason  to  expect  continuing  high 
level  of  investment  for  the  period  of 
1963-65— provided  businessmen  have 
confidence  in  the  future  of  business  and 
provided  they  think  they  can  sell  what 
they  produce. 

Madam  President,  at  this  point  let  me 
state  that  what  the  businessmen  of  the 
country  need  is  confidence — confidence 
that  the  dollar  will  not  be  devalued,  con- 
fidence that  those  in  Washington  will  not 
take  sides  against  business,  but  that  will 
adopt  in  regard  to  business  substantially 
the  same  policy  they  have  adopted  in 
regard  to  labor,  and  confidence  that  the 
budget  will  be  balanced. 

Madam  President,  I  have  talked  so 
often  about  the  importance  of  balancing 
the  budget  that  I  know  Senators  are  tired 
of  hearing  me  refer  to  it.  But  it  is  true 
that  in  this  cormection  we  could  do 
nothing  better  than  balance  the  budget. 
It  has  been  balanced  only  5  times  in  more 
than  30  years.  When  I  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate, in  1933,  the  national  debt  was  less 
than  $20  billion;  today  the  national  debt 
exceeds  $300  billion;  and  there  is  no  pros- 
pect that  the  budget  will  be  balanced  in 
the  near  future.  In  view  of  our  past  and 
present  spending  programs  and  our  con- 
stantly increasing  national  debt — which 
now  has  reached  staggering  propor- 
tions— it  is  obvious  that  if  this  trend 
is  continued,  the  time  will  come  when 
we  shall  have  gone  too  far.  We  cannot 
continue  to  be  the  policemen  of  the  free 
world  and  the  banker  of  the  free  world 
and  the  Santa  Claus  of  the  free  world 
indefinitely.  Other  nations  have  tried 
that  in  a  smaller  way,  and  all  of  them 
have  met  with  disaster. 

Those  of  us  who  have  signed  these 
minority  views  believe  that  the  sound 
way  to  achieve  a  reduction  in  taxes  is 
first  to  eliminate  unnecessary  Federal 
expenditures,  as  a  means  of  putting  the 
Nation  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 

Madam  President,  it  is  bad  enough  to 
have  such  very  large  deficits;  but  when 
we  consider  the  operations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  when  we  see  the  unbeliev- 
able amounts  of  waste  and  extravagance 
which  exist  in  practically  every  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  we  real- 
ize that  they  make  the  situation  even 
worse,  because  we  are  creating  deficits 
by  means  of  expenditures  which  do  not 
bring  in  much  return. 

Madam  President,  consider  the  Fed- 
eral payrolls.  When  I  f^rst  came  to  the 
Senate— and  I  hope  I  may  be  pai'doned 
for  referring  to  the  situation  which  ex- 
isted some  years  ago,  but  I  think  it  is 
pertinent  to  refer  to  it  here — there  were 
500,000  Federal  employees.  Today  there 
are  more  than  2 '2  million.  Mr  Hodges, 
the  Secretary  of  Commrrce,  said  In  ef- 
fect   before    a    House    commuiec    that 
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sub.stantlal  savlnrrs  coull  bo  nir\do  In  his 
IV-p.i;  imcnt  if  ho  could  «e*  nd  of  the 
rtr  id  vood.  Dut ,  on  the  c  )ntrary.  Instead 
or  icducin;  the  personnel  \v\  the  De- 
paitinent  of  ComnuTce,  for  the  month  of 
June  l.GOO  new  employees  wei"'  added; 
and  in  tlie  nionih  oi  June  tlieie  wa.i  an 
uic:euie  by  33,000  u\  the  tMnploymfUt  \\\ 
'.111'  tniue  l''edeuil  (iovfi  nuient  — Uu^ 
liUiii-'i!  uuifUTe  u\  unv  numih  in  10 
Vertia  exi'iiii  !.  i  llie  Uiihuutuy  I'mi'luy- 
lUi  nl  of  llJiiO  em-jU'  l«l»ii.i 

Mail.un  I'u -lidiUl  We  dtt  h^il  h.'luiVe 
11*. >l    1<U    lrdM(!l-Ua    .linwlit    U»'    Utaflimi- 

IW*i.u>    liv  lns.i.uiii  -n)ni>  ttmm\i'io  nVi<l 
cilu't^  in  the  (\uuuH  (  iuIhm»>mI  in  tlio    in 
\«.i«m\»nl   iiedll      nn»HM'(»)   »'i    U'    1  nv  i-<n 
\Vu  lu  11.  \^  llitU  |v>s  i-^(«M\  <  in  ih.'  \\  I 
PhU  »>'V»»»»\tt»  nUU»«hU*>    ^",,1,1  II  <t  \ \n' 

liht>'iiMH  mniMui  htspiU'ii  '<\iii\  ««  ihi' 

|tl  ,,,<.vonl    W  >ii|l'l    1    •!  t\hli    \\    \\\    !  !i.     i  »\» 

\N  .    ht<|i»'\  1'  nil  .\i  I .  n'  I'M!    h^'M  d  lit'  dl 
|i'i'Im|  (invnul   it'il'i(,n"    ihiI'm    limn  lt\- 
ti  tM>  >inn  "Mel\  iMrnmlii   ; 

M»d«in  Prr-idiMil  \\\< -«■•  iiunniiiv 
Vlrw^  mr  «iltM>^d  In-  invsrM,  n"!  ehuli - 
VtVWx  of  th<'  nuniuii*!''  iMul  l)v  \\\o  kWi. 
linaiudud  .''i  na'nf  fmin  trimcv-i  e  I  Mf, 
OnRKl.  Ih'^  di  t.'U'ii  .hrd  .^rnrttOt'  from 
t")''i!r\  !\n'  \\y  Wn.tiAM-^i  ond  Hie  dls- 
tniKUislird  Senalof  trojn  Nrb.uf-k.i  Mr. 

CfRTtS  ' 

Mr  Pr^OXMIRE  Madam  Pie.s;drnt, 
will  thr  Senator  fio:n  Vn:Tln:a  yi(>ld'' 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.     I  yirld. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wi>h  to  ray  that 
I  am  very  proud  to  have  been  present 
today  to  hear  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  ihe  Finance  Committee  make  his 
very  significant  and  historic  speech.  I 
believe  this  is  the  first  time  in  some  30 
years  that  the  distinauished  Senator 
from  Vircrinia  has  filed  minority  views. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  He  feels  ?o  deeply 
about  this  i>sue.  and  he  believes  the  pres- 
ent tax  proposal  is  so  unconscionable 
and  .'-o  unprincipled  and  so  adverse  to 
the  Nations  interests,  because  :t  would 
"bust"  the  budget  so  drastically,  that  he 
decided  it  was  necessary  to  file  minority 
views:  is  that  correct'?' 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  say  that  I 
was  trempndously  impressed  by  what 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  said,  and  also 
by  what  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
LMr  GoreI  said  m  connection  with  the 
point  he  brought  up. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  very  gen- 
erou'^^ly  referred  to  the  speech  I  made 
on  Saturday,  when  I  spoke  for  4  •  j  hours 
on  this  subject. 

A  few  minutes  ago  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  referred  to  the  situation  in 
regard  to  the  pipelines.  In  that  situa- 
tion, other  utilities  are  allowed  a  3-per- 
cent deduction,  but  the  gas  pipelines  are 
allowed  a  7-percent  deduction;  is  that 
correct '' 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  oil  industry 
already  is  being  treated  in  such  a  favor- 
able tax  way  that  it  is  the  privileged 
sweetheart  of  the  Government.  For  e.x- 
araple,  the  oil  industry  is  receiving  a 
27 ',2 -percent  depletion  allowance,  and 
also  is  receiving  one  for  expensing  credit 


for  drilling  costs,  and  also  is  receiving 
other  substantial  advantages. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  VirKinia.     Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  minority 
\lews  of  the  Senator  I  rum  Virtflnla  are 
.simply  Irrefutable  I  eannoi  think  of  a 
hinale  substantial  urt^uincnt  in  favor  ..i 
llie  proiio.'.ed  mve.sCiuii!  cicdit 

I    would    add    only    mie    thiu'     The 
aiHument  haa  bfi'ii  adviiui'fii  i^  i    ulop- 
lum  n!  in\ fainu'i'.t  1 1 .  a.!  i iiai  ii  i 
(,n\   I, I  uiiilvr  ii-i  in^ii  !■  >  vaniit  1  h  .\  >    ■>  '  - 

I      I     UlV    mlrtl  |l\     (       I    ■■     in    J  \\      111!       I    i  I      >  M    :!      1      ,: 

Ii,u  I'     mv  r.-.ll\t>  III     I  li  .1;    ■       Hi       I  ..  '    .1 
KlU'     l"tU     Hrli'.lMin     aliil   11.,     T-.     !■     .     .i"   ^ 

I'he  liiul>u|  Ui,....l-ui   .     i  :,     ,  ,     ,    ,.,.1  , 

I  (   |,,ll<4     ,|       ».|lll(ll  I   I         (l'<t|         I'-'  '  ■> 

,  upiJi-   I  Iml  \y .   I.a\ ,   iM  I  Is     1  •>       !     ■  >  ■    ., 

,    N,  ,   |U     |lM     |>>    !■    •Mill    ,\\'.\      ->      .'  Iii'l   \l(\f 

Ni-tlu  i  l.iiul-  l>.\    I'  '        '  ir  ■!'    ^'"^t\ 

iUI\     I'l  h,-i     lllil'         I     ■>'  I    i  .1  ■'•       >  I      1 

(   ,||U>        I     ',  i     -     !'-  I      M  '    '!■■  <    '   '  '  '*       ■   ■  '        "», 

\\,  I,  mm    Mill  n  » -.in         — '      .  ui-,  ..n 

(l\r     llO'M  .    ,M     Ih.      \■^■    ■  '  ;      .1  '     yt    H    ||tN> 

null  \Mi   lUiMiin'  n!   {■•\     \  ■  •    '■  lu» 

\  r-.ltn  -Ul     tl  r,til  l.H    lll,\v.    I  : "  '     '   ' 

Nt>    nviu»  nf  virMinm,    m  i        ^rtiot' 

I .  nij.nluli'lv  etM  Mil  Th''  F'.-'  '  >  ^  m. 
niitt  T  w rnl  f\iliv  intii  (hot  (]  ii  '  ■■  U 
if\,prct  to  roMUH'tition  and  conditions  In 
otlier  count lii'  ih'^  Srnator  has  cor- 
rpctlv  ^^tated  ti  •       ■  .atlon. 

Mr    I'ROXMIWK.     I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  GORE  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wish  to  compliment  In 
the  highest  of  terms  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia,  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee.  I  have  some 
knowledge  and  opinion  about  the  degree 
of  reluctance  with  which  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  filed  these  minority 
views.  I  know  it  has  been  only  through 
the  promptmes  of  his  conscientious  con- 
viction.? that  he  has  done  so;  but  in  do- 
iim  so.  in  my  view,  he  has  performed  a 
signal  service.  I  am  honored  and  pleased 
to  be  associated  with  him  in  an  attempt 
to  strike  from  the  bill  this  provision, 
which  seems  to  me  to  stand  bare  of 
justification. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senatrr. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
F*resident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  complimenting 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  upon  his 
analysis  of  the  pending  bill.  I  was 
proud  to  join  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
in  his  minority  views  and  in  the  effort 
to  strike  from  the  bill  the  section  which 
would  allow  the  7-percent  investment 
credit.  This  is  the  iiroposal  which  al- 
lows a  taxpayer  in  efTect  to  depreciate 
a  piece  of  machinery  for  114  percent  of 
its  cost. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Wisconsin  pointed 
out  that  one  of  the  administration's 
arguments  in  behalf  of  this  7-percent  in- 
vestment credit  was  that  it  would  enable 
American  industry  to  compete  with  the 
European  Common  Market.  That  is  an 
excuse — not  a  reason.  The  Senator 
knows  that  a.s  the  bill  came  from  the 
House  it  included  a  provision  for  a  7-per- 


cent Investment  credit  for  racehorses 
and  bulls.  Now.  how  would  that  in- 
creaM  the  productivity  of  American 
Industry  or  better  enable  it  to  compt  to 
with  the  European  Common  Market? 

That  provision  was  stricken  in  the 
i'lnnuco  Cummltteo,  but  the  bill  uu  it 
came  from  the  BenAte  ouinmlitco  «tlll 
allowa  this  apt^olal  InvoitmtMH  cirdtt  un- 
der which  tftxpayeri  could  recover  107 
i  nl  of  their  mvfstini'nt  foi  hloi  mu- 
tJ     VXHuutti^'I'ii,    t>MiUi*lU' 1)1     (U    Uiu 

'         K,  MUd  mnuy  u\\w\  K)i\w%  u( 
nt     VVh)\l  huwi  t)t(>i>i)  UuutM  uui 

i  suM>    I  Mv  y\iu>  wiua  \\\^  «»hwln\\^n 

\\\  \\\^  >  >u>«i  \\\\^  ^\\\\\    \\\\\\  (Uv>vtt 

\s\^  mMi  '1'^  11  ^  1*1(11.  i>  I  ".  '. 

OWfH»M\  .  .1  I  -'.>  >'t'el\  (Uil\>  .1  \\\  \  V 
WI^Hin.i    iin>    I.  n,  i\  ,    motit    «itt\iiUU)y 

tt\irr\(  DO  U\t\l  nil  tt\)itm>i«kii  wovilvl  biM\»* 

nt,    \-|'.1   '   ''  ■    I    M  it.     \ MlMVUUhlttO 

ohiy  !'>'  '  '  •'■-'■'■■  ' '  !'■  '  '  n  '.'hiMpry,  A« 
W\^  ohttirmftn  Knn\v«i,  \\w  \m\i\\\n  do  \\ts\ 
im  lo  now  bulldlnHn,  Whnt  B^od  Is  nrw 
innrhlnrry  If  Iherr  Is  no  bulldlim  lo  init 
It  in'' 

If  the  depreciation  selu  dulrs  are  ro- 
Ins  to  be  changed  they  .•ihould  be 
chnnHcd  within  the  framework  of  exist- 
ing law  at  a  time  when  we  have  the 
money  to  finance  such  a  tax  reduction 
without  borrowing  the  money.  Any 
liberalization  of  our  depreciation  allow- 
ances should  be  made  within  the  frame- 
work of  existing  law  so  all  taxpayers  can 
compute  it  without  the  necessity  of  hir- 
ing a  Harvard  economist  to  interpret  the 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  Pre.sldent,  a  point 
of  order.  The  Senator  from  Delaware 
rose  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Virginia  a 
question.  The  Senator  from  Virginia 
agreed  to  answer  it.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  like  to  hear  the  Sena- 
tor's answer. 

Mr.  B'Y^D  of  Virginia.  Madam  Pi  r.*:!- 
dent.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  KERR.    On  what? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  On  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  KERR.  On  the  question.  All 
right. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Madam  President,  I 
commend  the  chairman  for  the  excellent 
work  he  has  done,  not  only  now.  but 
throughout  the  years.  Tlie  minority 
views  drafted  by  the  chairman,  in  which 
others  of  us  have  joined,  point  out  that 
If  this  provision  remains  in  the  bill  there 
will  be  a  total  net  loss  in  revenue  of  $630 
million. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  same  provision 
In  the  House  bill  would  result  in  a  loss 
of  revenue  much  greater? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  excess  of  $1  billion— 
to  be  exact,  $1.2  billion.  If  we  had 
acceded  to  the  original  suggestion  of  the 
Treasury  it  would  be  substantially  more 
than  that. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  it  is  very 
important  that  the  provision  be  stricken 
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from  the  bill.  I  ur^e  iliat  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  commli'i  (■  to  do  so.  be  carried  out. 
because  if  ^  m mains  in  the  bill,  when 
we  are  through  with  the  contiitntr  u\ 
the  utve-and-takr  tliat  ni'lses  u-  u  inaiicr 
of  necessity  U;  rs  i.!.m:.!i  wi-  a;,  ^^^l,^; 
to  have,  not  a  'Mi*n  inilliun  nti  drt.i  .t 
Uul  very  likely  uiu'  uf  suveiui  hunUuU 
milHons  mint', 

U  thai  iiui  eonrrt? 

Mr  JWltl!  yt  VU'MUUR,  TUt>  it^imiur 
i«i  p«rrwt. 

NJadam  Proslrtent,  '  vti'!d  to  the  dt^ 

Illume. Ill  A  fat  MWlnr  |i'  n.  >  m,..,i..  n,  ^      \\ . 
KUHMl,    Wl\U    \    IhiM     ,,>p"    '■   1    '-    '-'■ 
(  »!ii  vf    I't    Ihr    lH!i    w,,    (  i  ,     II,*., I     ..(     Uti- 
.,.,1,    I.,  ,   ,  ,  ,    ,.!    .i  .     ....    \\\\\\    \   |«MV|i 

Mtn-  ■  'I  '  n\ihHni\  vi>*\y* 

3kllV  fi<'*>'  > "'  '' ^ 
|i»lllilhi«     Mi\iinm  rH>Mrt»M^i,  f^'  '  t 
ttWiWlm^Mi"  eun^n\i  Hull  Mil  t'Hihii-' 
Wx'  «m»'htimr*his  b«>  i\ii  r  .1  \\\\\\  \\\<^\  \\\^ 

bill  n»»  \\\\\^  \\\\W\\\\\\  hy  rohMrt»Mt^rt  I^S 
oilDlnnl  leM  lot  (he  iMiiltnup  of  tiillhri 
nmendmei\i  u\  the  bill 

Mr>  OOKK.  MadAm  t^resld^hl,  t  ub- 
Jrft, 

The  PtlKRlDINO  OPPtCl  U  tihjrc- 
lion  la  heard, 

Mr.  KERR  Mndun  President,  1 
thank  the  distinguished  acnator  from 
Tennessee  for  showing  his  hand.  There 
are  many  amendments  In  this  bill,  and 
his  tactic  demonstrates  that  he  Is  in- 
terested purely  and  solely  in  delay,  be- 
cause this  would  change  the  parliamen- 
tary procedure  whereby  the  bill  would 
be  considered.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa does  not  object  to  that.  He  be- 
lieves his  physical  endurance  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
although  he  does  not  know  that  his  men- 
tal capacity  is  anywhere  in  the  same 
orbit  as  the  Senator  from  Tennes.see 
feels  his  is.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa will  be  glad  to  stand  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  handle  the  bill  in 
accordance  with  the  necessary  proce- 
dure, if  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  still 
objects.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
hopes,  however,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee may  reconsider  and  withdraw  the 
objection. 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  no  dilatory  mo- 
tives in  mind  in  objecting  to  the  request. 
I  understand  that  such  an  obnoxious 
amendment  as  H.R.  10  may  be  of- 
ered 

Mr.  KERR.  I  did  not  ask  that  to  be 
considered.  I  ask  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  adopted  and  that  the 
bill  as  thus  amended  be  considered  as 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of  further 
amendment  to  the  bill.  That  is  the  or- 
dinary procedure  on  every  other  bill  that 
the  committee  brings  to  the  floor,  and  is 
usually  followed  so  that  there  may  be 
orderly  procedure.  I  am  sure  that 
three-fourths  of  the  committee  amend- 
ments will  be  acceptable  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  Yet,  under  the  pro- 
cedure we  shall  have  to  follow  if  his  ob- 
jection is  continued,  we  shall  have  to 
take  up  eacli  committee  amendment 
separately,  as  I  understand  the  parlia- 
mentary procedure,  and  consider  it. 


Mr  GORE  Madam  President.  "aiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   KERR      I  yield. 

Mr  GORE  Neaily  all  of  the  air.ci.d- 
n.i  n!.'i  adopted  by  l.Mi-  Si-natc  I'liiuurf 
CoiiuniUfr  iiuidf  the  tjiil  woi  si-  in.sti-.iU 
of  bfltt-r  '1  hi-  .Sciiuloi  ha,^  no  \  .\i\.\  to 
Uidult-'f  ill  ihi'  p!  f.suiH|illon  Iha!  I  uosild 
atjifr  lo  ino.-i  uI  tiic  ainclitUni  hi.-  i\-  a 
nmlliM  ot  Iiul  1  am  oppo.M'd  111  iiiofl  ol 
\\\V  uUm  lidllii  nth  lUlopliU  lt\  n.i  .' rluttr 
f*Mwil.ii     lHUilUlllii  Ihiuliiii      1    hliuU 

lUklNV  Upnn  in\  oloi  I  lion   n>  ouii  i  iw  |ur- 
"ri\e    His    I  hi  hiUiii  hl.m     iti<l.t      Iw    vulM 
'I,    I  hi'    1     <|ihi  liillOt  III 

Mr   1    I    I.  I  I  '       M.ul.u..    Cm      ,1,  .1     Will 

\\\f  \\\^\\\\^\\\  '   'I    '' ' •  ''  •'>  Uiwl 

MoU\l  ^ 

.  Hw  IM  I'li    I  <-  'I 

\\\     1   in  I  l>         W      .1'    ioli  I-  (iffi'lt    \\\^ 

,  imi.  \     o    I  Im    U.  m  1    |i  : 

Mr   M  I''      ' '  '  iiMnmii''  .ill  W 
mnntl  u-  t^ioMi.i.'i  i'>    »h«>  BuiHi*   vinn- 
miiU'P,  In  br'foip  H  .  >-  o  ,(p 

Mr    t'IMM  !■       HI'  '-     i'"^'  !• 

itomt  the  unan.tU'  11:  w^ii.'.  nt  i'-v.!o»t 
madp  by  lht>  dlsllniiuishipd  srhlnr  BPha- 
tor  from  Oklahomn,  to  which  an  obJec« 
lion  was  made,  my  query  is.  Do  we  itart 
out  with  the  HoUBP  bill  befoie  US'" 

Mr  KERR  As  1  underRtand  the  par- 
liamentary procedure,  in  view  of  the  ob- 
jection by  the  Senator  from  Tenne-s.^see— 
and  I  will  ask  the  Parliamentarian  to 
advise  the  Presiding  Ofllcer  to  correct 
me  If  I  am  In  error— under  the  parlia- 
mentary procedure  the  conmiittce  bill  is 
before  the  Senate.  The  committee 
amendments  will  have  precedence.  The 
flrst  procedure  would  be  to  go  through 
the  bill  and  to  vote  on  the  amendments 
as  they  appear  in  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  House  bill  is 
before  the  Senate,  and  the  committee 
amendments  will  be  considered  one  at  a 
time. 

Mr.  KERR.  And  the  amendments 
will  have  precedence.  Until  they  are 
acted  upon,  as  some  might  seek  to  amend 
them  when  they  are  before  the  Senate, 
our  procedure  will  be  to  go  through  the 
bill  and  to  act  on  all  the  amendments 
put  into  the  bill  by  the  committee  before 
other  amendments,  other  than  an 
amendment  to  a  committee  amendment, 
would  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Then  if  a  committee 
amendment  should  fail,  we  would  revert 
back  to  the  House  position  on  that  par- 
ticular amendment? 

Mr.  KERR.  Insofar  as  the  matter 
before  the  Senate  is  concerned,  the  Sen- 
ator IS  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WLLLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request  which  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  made.  This  is  the  customary 
procedure.  As  I  understand  it,  in  the 
absence  of  such  an  agreement  the  mo- 
tion which  the  Senator   from   Virginia 


and  some  others  of  us  will  make  to 
strike  from  the  bill  those  sections  deal- 
ing with  investment  credit  would  not  be 
In  order  until  after  the  Senate  had  gone 
through  the  tedious  process  of  acting  on 
each  individual  amendment  In  the  bill. 

Mr,  KERR.  I  thit.k  ti.at  Is  correct. 
Ti'i'efore.  T  Mi>t,i!  wi.u'  I  mimI  that  the 
uiiKin  bv  tl..  .^riinioi  !io!!,  itsnneasee 
iMd  from  one  purpose  only, 
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HlHit  Ult  III-    •  .       ,    .      '  o  ,  ,  I     mH 

Ihe  Imsis  o  .1.1 ,  nntt 

tthM'  hum  Ok.  ",,,    ,u,,i  Si,.    I  vr    .  "lot* 

of  «i\  hohrsl  <  i 

Thrrt'  Is  ho  jiwoiblp  wny  fot  ilip  Bph* 
Rl»r  from  Tph''>.■.M^t.  n.  n"M  lU  thr  coi\« 
Blderalloh  by  t  ■  ,.     !  ihp  ct>mmu> 

IM  altl' '  'not'  luui  he  knows,  belhlt 
the  6Xp<:j.iii<  :  paihamenlarlan  he  Is 
and  one  of  the  most  able  authorlUe*  in 
the  Senate  on  the  rules  of  the  Benale, 
that  the  committee  amendments  will 
have  priority;  and  he  knows  that  his 
objection  and  the  failure  of  the  Senate 
to  agree  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma — a  procedure  which  has 
been  followed,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  re- 
spect to  99  out  of  100  bills  brought  before 
the  Senate  by  committee — means  that 
the  Senate  now  will  have  to  go  through 
this  bill  of  392  pages  and  consider  sep- 
arately each  amendment  put  in  the  bill 
by  the  committee.  Then,  following  that, 
we  shall  have  the  usual  procedure  of 
Senators  seeking  to  offer  further  amend- 
ments to  the  bill. 

Madam  President,  if  that  is  not  dila- 
tory, if  that  is  not  calculated  to  cause 
and  to  secure  delay,  then  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  is  unable  to  read  the 
evidence  plainly  before  him  which  re- 
sults from  the  action  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.     For  a  question. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  take  it  the  Senator  feels 
that  he  is  entitled  to  express  his  per- 
sonal opinion,  which  he  has  now  done? 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  I  do 
not  yield  for  that,  unless  it  is  a  question. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  a  question.  I  take 
it  that  the  Senator  feels  justified  in  ex- 
pressing his  personal  opinion  as  to  the 
motives  of  the  jurrior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.   KERR.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  that  not  in  fact  con- 
stitute a  change  from  the  Senator's  pre- 
viotis  statement,  in  which  he  made  a 
flatfooted  statement,  and  did  not  qual- 
ify it  as  being  a  matter  of  his  opinion? 

Mr.  KERR.  Well,  the  Senator  may 
find  a  distinction  there,  but  it  is  one 
without  a  difference. 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KERR.     Yes. 
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Mr.  GORE.  Is  not  the  matter  before 
the  Senate 

Mr.  KERR.     H.R.    10650. 

Mr  GORE.  Is  there  not  a  constitu- 
tional requirement  that  revenue  meas- 
ures shall  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  is  familiar 
with  that  provision  of  the  Constitution, 
the  same  as  is  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  Senator  will  permit 
me  to  preface  my  next  question  with  an 
expression  of  gratitude  for  his  generous 
references  to  my  limited  knowledge  of 
the  rules  of  the  Senate.  I  will  thank  the 
Senator.  Then  I  wish  to  say  to  him  that 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  parliamentary 
rights  of  every  Member  of  the  Senate. 

Amendments  have  been  proposed  to 
the  bill  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  which  would  wreck  the 
bill  of  a  Democratic  President.  I  expect 
to  oppose  the  adoption  of  .^cme  of  those 
amendments,  and  I  want  the  riyht  to 
do  so  without  having  them  summarily 
acted  upon  here  by  a  unanimous-consent 
operation. 

Mr  KERR.  I  '^ay  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee — and  he  knows  it  as  well  as 
I — that  the  action  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma,  if  agreed  to,  would 
not  impair  a  stncle  rirht  or  privilege 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennes.-^ee  has  in 
that  regard.  He  would  still  have  the 
right  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  to  offer  any  amendment  to 
the  bill  which  he  now  has  the  right  to 
offer.     The  Senator  knows  that. 

Mr  BUSH.  Madam  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  If  we  follow  the  pattern 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, we  would  start  consideration  of 
the  bill  as  though  it  liad  no  amend- 
ments, would  we  not? 

Mr  KERR.  The  bill  will  be  considered 
an  original  text,  and  it  would  be  sub- 
ject to  and  open  for  amendment  by  any 
Senator. 

Mr.  BUSH.  And  even  the  committee 
amendments  would  be  open  to  amend- 
ments, as  though  they  were  not  amend- 
ments but  were  a  part  of  the  original 
bill,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct. 

Mr.  BUSH.  That  is  what  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  wants? 

Mr.  KERR.  That  is  what  I  a^ked 
unanimous  consent   to   obtain. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  would  think  that  would 
be  the  orderly  way  to  proceed.  I  do  not 
know  how  we  can  get  at  the  bill  unless 
we  do  it  that  way. 

Mr.  KERR.  We  will  get  at  it.  We 
will  be  in  that  posture  many  legislature 
hours,  and  perhap.=  days  later  than  now. 
As  I  say,  my  physical  endurance,  I  hope 
and  the  Lord  be  willing,  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  There- 
fore, I  promise  him  faithfully  that  we 
will  arrive  at  that  point. 

Madam  President.  I  shall  address  my- 
self briefly  to  some  of  the  statements 
which  have  been  made  on  the  floor  be- 
fore I  move  into  the  presentation  of  my 
statement  on  the  bill. 

First.  I  wish  to  say  that  no  man  in 
the  Senate  has  higher  esteem  or  greater 


respect  for  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee than  does  the  Senator  from  Ok- 
lahoma. I  have  never  served  with  a  man 
in  the  Senate  who  had  higher  ideals, 
greater  patriotism,  more  rugged  devotion 
to  our  way  of  life,  our  Constitution,  and 
our  country,  than  the  great  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  ByrdI.  One  of  the  joys  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  in  his  serv- 
ice in  the  Senate  has  been  serving  with 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  while 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore]  has  joined  in  the  sepa- 
rate views  with  reference  to  the  invest- 
ment credit  provisions  in  the  bill,  the 
record  of  the  deliberations,  discussions, 
debate,  and  votes  on  the  bill  will  dis- 
close that  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
were  together  15  times  as  often  as  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  joined  the  great 
chairman  in  supc>ort  of  decisions  on  the 
bill.  I  will  leave  it  to  the  record  of  what 
is  done  on  the  bill  as  to  who  thinks  most 
of  the  judgment  and  the  ability  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  with 
reference  to  the  bill— the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  or  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nos.'^ee. 

The  state m.cnt  was  made  that  the  bill 
would  increase  the  deficit.  That  ques- 
tion is  debatable.  I  remind  Senators 
that  as  the  bill  came  to  the  Finance 
Committee  and  as  it  would  have  come  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  had  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  prevailed  in  his  position 
on  the  bill,  it  would  have  created  a  net 
credit  of  revenue  and  no  deficit.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  committee  in  deleting  from 
the  bill  the  withholding  tax  is  the  jus- 
tification for  statements  by  anyone  who 
addresses  himself  to  the  bill  on  the  basis 
that  it  would  create  a  deficit.  That  is 
the  only  reason  why  a  deficit  would  be 
created  if  one  were  created. 

However,  in  that  regard,  I  should  say 
that  in  opposition  lo  the  withholding 
provision,  our  distinguished  chairman 
offered  an  amendment  that  would 
change  the  present  law  and  regulations 
with  reference  to  the  reporting  of  inter- 
est and  dividends  paid  by  payors  to 
payees  in  our  country.  I  remind  my 
t:reat  friend  from  Virginia  that  in  offer- 
ing that  amendment  he  told  the  com- 
mittee that  in  his  judgment,  together 
with  existing  law  with  reference  to  the 
handling  of  income  tax  returns  in  the 
more  efficient  manner  that  has  been  set 
up  for  their  handling,  his  amendment 
with  reference  to  the  requirement  of 
those  returns  would  be  as  productive  of 
additional  revenue  as  would  the  with- 
holding tax. 

After  the  withholding  provision  had 
been  taken  from  the  bill  by  action  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
joined  the  chairman  in  sponsorship  of 
the  reporting  amendment.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  this 
a:ded  m  adding  to  its  effectiveness 
whereby,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  it  well  may  be  that  the 
result  of  the  proposed  legislation,  in- 
cluding the  reporting  amendment,  will  be 
to  produce  as  much  revenue,  or  nearly 
so,  as  the  withholding  tax  would  have 
produced.  In  that  event  the  bill  would 
produce  a  net  gain  and  not  a  deficit. 


The  distinguished  chairman,  with 
much  vigorous  and  enthusiastic  support 
from  other  Senators,  complained  of  the 
investment  credit  provisions  in  the  bill 
on  the  basis  that  it  applied  to  new  equip- 
ment in  old  buildings,  but  would  not  ap- 
ply to  the  building.  I  think  perhaps 
most  of  the  teeth  were  pulled  from  that 
criticism  by  the  next  statement  of  our 
distinguished  and  beloved  chairman 
when  he  said  that  if  it  did  apply  to  both 
buildings  and  the  equipment  contained 
in  them  or  to  be  placed  in  them,  he  would 
be  even  more  critical  of  the  bill  than  he 
is  without  the  investment  credit  being 
applicable  to  the  buildings. 

He  made  the  statement  that  the  in- 
vestment credit  provisions  are  more  fa- 
vorable to  big  business  than  to  small 
business.  I  cannot  agree  with  my  ereat 
friend  in  that  regard.  It  will  be  my  pur- 
pose to  state,  to  document,  and  to  prove 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  that  the  in- 
vestment credit  provisions  in  the  bill 
would  be  more  beneficial  and  more  fa- 
vorable to  small  business  than  to  big 
business,  relatively  and  proportionately 
and  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
especially  favorable  to  agriculture. 

It  has  been  urged  that  increased  and 
more  accelerated  depreciation  be  pro- 
vided as  an  incentive  to  greater  develop- 
ment in  lieu  of  the  investment  credit. 
Yet  the  fact  remains  that  acceleration 
of  depreciation  could  not  be  more  favor- 
able to  small  business  than  to  big  busi- 
ness. It  could  not  be  more  favorable  to 
agriculture  than  to  industry  generally 
because  depreciation  provisions  are  a  de- 
duction from  income,  not  a  credit 
against  tax.  A  deduction  from  income 
will  help  the  small  farmer  subject  to  a 
20-pcrcent  tax  rate  or  the  small  corpora- 
tion subject  to  a  30-percent  rate  less 
than  the  larger  corporation  subject  to  a 
52-pcrcent  rate  of  tax. 

But  the  investment  credit  provision  in 
the  bill,  since  it  is  a  credit  directly 
against  tax,  will  give  the  small  farmr^r  or 
small  corporation  the  same  dollar  reduc- 
tion in  tax  as  the  larger  corporation, 
assuming  the  same  investment  is  made 
by  each. 

My  good  friend  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI  had  a  good  deal 
to  say  about  the  specific  examples  re- 
ferred to  at  page  155  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee report.  The  specific  examples  of 
qualifying  property  which  would  nor- 
mally be  used  as  an  integral  part  of  one 
of  the  specified  activities  include  blast 
furnaces,  oil  and  gas  pipelines,  railroad 
tracks,  and  signals.  Had  he  gone  on. 
he  would  have  read  that  fences  would 
qualify  as  section  38  property  where 
used  as  an  integral  part  of  a  specified 
activity,  as,  for  example,  where  used  in 
connection  with  the  raising  of  live- 
stock. 

He  made  some  especially  critical  re- 
marks about  that,  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  oil  and  gas  industry  would  be 
the  beneficiary.  I  must  make  two  state- 
ments about  that  point.  The  language 
in  the  bill  as  it  has  come  from  the 
Finance  Committee  to  the  Senate  is 
identical  with  the  language  in  the  bill  as 
it  came  from  the  House  to  the  Finance 
Committee.  The  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see was  present  during  the  deliberations 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  I  presume,  as 
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regularly  as  any  other  member  of  the 
committee.  Not  once  did  he  raise  his 
voice  in  opposition  to  that  provision  in 
the  bill.  He  offered  many  amendments 
to  the  bill,  but  not  to  that  section. 

With  reference  to  that  section,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  that  the 
benefits  would  go  to  the  consumers,  not 
the  gas  pipelines.  If  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  were  aware  of  the  facts  in 
the  case,  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  and  the  ap- 
plicable law,  he  would  have  known  that 
The  interstate  gas  pipeline  carriers  an 
a  regulated  utiUty,  and,  under  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
any  saving  effect^.d  by  them  reduces 
their  rate  base. 

It  results  directly  in  benefit  to  the  con- 
sumer, not  to  the  regulated  utility  which 
is  an  interstate  gas  carrier.  The  same 
is  true  with  reference,  in  a  measure,  to 
oil  pipelines.  They  are  common  car- 
riers. Any  benefits  they  receive  in  the 
long  practice  is  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumers. 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  will  yield  in  a  moment. 
My  friend  from  Virginia  referred  to  page 
347  of  the  report,  to  the  findings  of  the 
Joint  committee  staff,  reading: 

Business  tax  liabilities  would  be  reduced 
during  that  period — 

The  years  1962-72— 

by  $21  billion  under  the  House-passed  ver- 
sion; and  business  tax  liabilities  would  be 
reduced  during  that  period  by  $15  6  billion 
under  the  Senate  committee  version. 

Then  my  good  friend  from  Virginia 
says  that  such  a  tax  reduction  would  be 
ineffective.  How  could  such  a  tax  reduc- 
tion, as  an  incentive  to  the  expansion  of 
business  industrial  facilities  be  insignifi- 
cant? 

All  who  oppose  the  bill  have  hailed  the 
action  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  in  increasing  the  de- 
preciation for  a  tax  chargeofT  of  de- 
preciable items,  talking  about  how  bene- 
ficial the  savings  to  the  taxpayers  of 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  a  year  would 
be  and  how  it  would  stimulate  and  aug- 
ment the  expansion  and  modernization 
of  our  industrial  workshop,  its  efficiency, 
its  productivity,  and  its  effectiveness. 

It  presents  a  strange  paradox  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  taxable  income  by  $1,250  million 
a  year  would  be  a  great  stimulant  to  in- 
dustry in  improving  efficiency,  by  its 
machinery  and  its  industrial  workshop, 
but  that  a  tax  credit  of  $1,250  million  a 
year  would  be  ineffective  as  a  stimulant. 
The  cold  facts  are  that  the  benefits  to 
the  taxpayer  of  a  tax  credit  of  $1,250 
million  is  worth  at  least  twice  as  much 
to  the  taxpayer  as  an  increase  in  the 
amount  that  the  depreciation  chargeoff 
in  the  same  amount  could  possibly  be. 

I  now  yield  to  the  St'iiator  from  Ten- 
nessee for  a  question,  if  he  has  one. 

Mr.  GORE.     I  have  two  questions. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  will  yield  to  him  for  one 
question  at  a  time.  It  will  be  discre- 
tionary entirely  with  respect  to  each  one 
whether  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  view  of  the  statement 
of  the  distinguished  and  able  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma,  with  respect  to  the 
regulation  of  gas  and  oil  pipelines  as  util- 


ities, how  does  he  justify  an  investment 
credit  of  7  percent  to  gas  and  oil  pipe- 
pines  and  only  3  percent  to  an  *.  lectric 
utility? 

Mr,  KERR.  Well,  I  will  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Tennessee  that  if  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  had  had  his 
way.  the  investment  credit  for  all  utili- 
ties would  have  been  set  at  7  percent. 
However  the  Senator  from  Tennes.see. 
while  he  was  opposed  to  any  investment 
credit,  never  at  one  time  offered  an 
amendment,  in  the  considerations  or  de- 
li beraiions  by  the  Finance  Committee, 
that  the  tax  credit  as  between  utihties 
and  nonutiUties  be  equalized,  or  that  the 
tax  credit  in  the  bill  of  7  percent  for 
interstate  gas  pipeline  carriers,  which  are 
regulated  utilities,  be  changed  to  the  3 
p)ercent  tax  credit  of  electrical  utilities, 
or  that  the  one  available  to  electric 
utilities  be  made  equal  to  that  of  inter- 
state gas  pipeline  carrier  utihties.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  have 
made  the  7  percent  applicable  to  all  of 
them.  The  Senator  from  Tennessee 
would  have  made  it  applicable  to  none 
of  them.  Therefore,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  says  that  he  is  very  glad  to 
have  been  able  to  bring  to  the  Senate  as 
much  of  the  administration's  proposal 
with  reference  to  the  investment  credit 
as  he  did.  In  order  that  the  record  may 
be  crystal  clear,  on  this  point,  however, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  makes  the 
statement  that  the  administration  did 
not  ask  for  the  application  of  the  invest- 
ment credit  to  regulated  utilities. 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  For  a  question. 
Mr.  GORE.  Being  aware,  as  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  aware,  that 
the  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
offered  several  amendments,  as  has  al- 
ready been  attested  to  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  but  without 
having  had  too  much  luck  with  his 
amendments  in  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, would  not  the  junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  be  clearly  within  his 
rights  as  a  Senator  to  appeal  to  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  for  the  correction  of 
errors  and  mistakes  not  only  in  the  bill 
but  in  the  majority  report,  which  gives 
legislative  intent  with  respect  to  the  bill? 
Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee is  clearly  within  his  rights.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  respects  him  as 
much  as  he  respects  any  other  Member. 
Like  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  he  is 
within  his  rights  to  do  that.  Although 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  felt  one 
provision  of  the  House  bill  was  abhor- 
rent to  him,  he  did  not  get  around  to 
offering  an  amendment.  The  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  does  not  know  whether 
that  was  because  he  was  weary  of  well- 
doing, or  whether  he  decided  to  wait 
until  he  had  a  larger  forum  in  which  to 
give  expression  to  his  great  thoughts 
and  language,  by  bringing  them  up  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GORE  In  either  event,  my 
friend  from  Oklahoma  will,  I  am  sure. 
be  happy  to  afford  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  that  opportunity. 

Mr,  KERR.  Oh.  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  will  have  a  lot  of  fun  with 
the  Senator  from  Tenne.ssee 

I  have  great  affection  for  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.     He  and  I  have  a  great 


deal  in  common.  Including  bull — that  is, 
Angus  bulls  and  Angus  cattle.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  been  very 
close  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  in 
many  ways,  both  on  and  off  the  Senate 
floor.  He  loves  him  and  respects  h.ni. 
and  once  in  a  while  agrees  with  him. 
When  I  do  agree  with  him.  I  find  it  a 
source  of  great  pleasure.  I  remind  my 
good  friend  from  Virginia,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  that  he  and  I  will  be 
together  on  the  bUl  at  least  15  times  for 
each  time  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
will  be. 

Madam  President,  the  pending  bill, 
H.R.  10650,  represents  a  major  revision 
and  reform  of  our  Federal  tax  system. 
It  has  been  under  consideration  by  Con- 
gress since  April  20,  1961.  when  the 
President  sent  up  his  tax  message.  It 
was  under  consideration  by  the  other 
body  for  almost  1  year. 

Your  committee  began  hearings  on 
this  bill  on  April  2,  1962,  and  has  been 
working  on  it  almost  constantly  since 
that  time.  As  indicated  in  the  commit- 
tee report,  we  heard  testimony  on  the 
bill  for  29  days.  The  testimony  fills  12 
volumes — nearly  5,000  printed  pages.  In 
addition,  the  Committee  on  Fmance  ha* 
considered  this  bill  in  executive  session 
over  a  period  of  many  weeks. 

This  has  not  been  an  easy  bill.  The 
further  we  discuss  it,  the  more  apparent 
that  will  become.  It  contains  important 
legislation  in  many  areas.  The  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  covered  21  sep- 
arate areas,  and  the  bUl  with  the  com- 
mittee's amendments  covers  27.  Several 
of  tlie  members  of  the  committee  filed 
individual,  additional  dissenting,  supple- 
ental.  or  minority  views  on  one  or  more 
provisions.  Probably  none  of  us  would 
have  phrased  all  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  exactly  as  they  have  been  phrased. 
First,  the  other  body  and  then  your  com- 
mittee has  had  to  work  out  compromises 
on  many  of  the  provisions.  But,  Madam 
President,  it  is  a  tribute  to  our  legisla- 
tive system  and  to  the  Senate  and  the 
Finance  Committee  that  differences  have 
been  resolved,  decisions  have  been 
reached  and  this  constructive  bill  is  now 
before  us  for  consideration  and  action. 

This  process  is  inevitable  on  an^'  ma- 
jor tax  bill.  The  bill  of  necessity  must 
be  a  compromise  of  conflicting  views.  It 
must  take  account  of  the  views  of  the 
administration;  the  views  of  the  other 
body :  and  the  views  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate.  Under  the  lead- 
ership of  our  great  chairman  and  in 
large  part  due  to  his  continuing  and  pa- 
tient effort,  the  committee  has  done  a 
fine  job.  The  ver^-  fact  that  some  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  believe  the  bill 
goes  too  far  while  others  believe  that  it 
does  not  go  far  enough  is  an  indication 
that  the  bill  in  fact  goes  down  the  mid- 
dle of  the  road.  Thus,  we  have  retained 
the  investment  credit  which  is  so  neces- 
saiy  to  our  economic  growth.  At  the 
same  time  the  Lone  p.mendmmt  —  which 
I  shall  explain  somewhat  late! — provides 
that  to  the  extent  taxpayers  receive  an 
investment  credit  with  re.'^pf^ct  to  prop- 
erty, they  must  reduce  tlioir  ri'-preciation 
basis  by  the  amount  of  the  cedit 

TTiat  is  a  complete  answ  er  to  the  claim 
that  the  bill  gives  a  taxraypr  more  than 
100  cents  back  for  ever^-  dollar  of  inve<;t- 
ment  he  mFkf^<^      Tn   thn  first  place,   a 
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taxpayer  depreciates  100  percent  of  the 
val';e  of  his  investment.  His  investment 
ill  the  property  is  93  percent.  He  de- 
preciates 100  percent  of  this  amount 
Depreciation  is  not  given  on  any  part 
of  the  tax  credit.  It  is  a  reduction  of 
income  subject  to  tax.  A  taxpayer  can 
get  his  credit  on  7  cents  of  a  dollar.  On 
this  he  gets  no  depreciation.  This  is 
treated  as  if  it  were  an  investment  made 
by  someone  else.  His  depreciable  base 
will  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the 
tax  credit.  As  a  result  he  can  depreci- 
ate only  9.3  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  prop- 
erty In  this  the  taxpayer  and  the 
Government  are  treated  as  jointly  pur- 
chasing the  property.  This  is  the  result 
of  an  amendment  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee It  provides  that  whatever  the 
amount  of  the  tax  credit  a  taxpayer  gets 
with  reference  to  the  investment  in  an 
item,  the  depreciation  base  is  reduced 
by  this  amount.  Thus  if  he  £;ets  a  7-per- 
cent tax  credit,  his  depreciation  base  is 
reduced  from  $1  to  93  cents,  and  the 
depreciation,  then,  which  he  charges  off 
from  taxable  income  is  93  cents  on  the 
dollar,  not  to  100  cents  on  the  dollar. 

In  the  area  of  taxation  of  foreign  in- 
come, the  bill  is  a  compromise  of  con- 
flicting views.  The  President  asked  us 
to  end  tax  deferral  for  foreign  subsidi- 
aries and  there  are  those  on  our  com- 
mittee who  believe  we  should  have  done 
this.  That  was  not  the  conclusion,  how- 
ever, of  either  the  House  or  your  com- 
mittee We  recoenized  the  principle 
that  income  earned  in  foreign  countries 
by  Americans  through  foreign  subsidi- 
aries should  be  treated  m  the  same  man- 
ner as  income  earned  by  the  nationals 
of  those  countries — so  long  as  the  earn- 
ings remain  abroad.  However,  many 
abuse  smiations  have  been  called  to  the 
attention  of  your  committee  where, 
through  the  use  of  tax-haven  devices, 
taxes  are  being  avoided  through  the  di- 
version of  income  to  companies  in- 
corporated outside  of  the  countries 
where  normal  operations  are  being  car- 
ried on.  These  tax-haven  abuse  situa- 
tions are  corrected  by  your  committee's 
bill  even  though  tax  deferral  for  foreign 
operations  m  general  is  continued. 
Numerous  other  tax  loopholes  which 
exist  in  the  foreign  area  are  also  plugged 
by  this  bill. 

In  other  areas  as  well,  tlie  committee's 
bill  works  out  compromises  where  there 
are  different  points  of  view.  In  the  tax- 
ation of  mutual  savings  banks,  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations,  your  com- 
mittee's bill,  while  not  going  as  far  as 
the  administration  a^ked.  nevertheless, 
raises  $180  to  $205  million  of  additional 
revenue.  In  the  tax  treatment  of  mutual 
fire  and  casualty  insurance  companies 
your  committee  and  the  House  have 
found  a  compromise  that  recognizes  the 
real  differences  among  the  various  kinds 
of  companies  in  the  industry. 

In  dealing  with  the  problem  of  under- 
reporting of  dividends  and  interest,  the 
committee  also  has  found  at  least  a 
partial  answer  which  is  a  more  moderate 
approach  than  withholding.  'W'e  recog- 
nize that  between  four  and  five  billion 
dollars  of  dividend  and  interest  income 
presently  is  escaping  taxation.  How- 
ever, instead  of  providing  a  withholding 
svstem  which  involves  burdens  for  both 


the  payors  and  the  many  people  who  owe 
little  or  no  taxes,  the  committee  has  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  requiring  full  in- 
formation reporting  to  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  recipients  on  all  dividend 
and  interest  payments  of  $10  or  more. 
While  I  personally  counseled  the  com- 
mittee to  follow  the  course  of  withhold- 
ing, I  realize  that  the  more  moderate 
provision  in  the  bill  will  go  far  to  correct 
the  underreporting  of  dividends  and  in- 
terest. 

I  shall  refer  to  this  again,  and  often, 
Madam  President,  because  to  the  extent 
it  does  what  its  principal  author  indi- 
cated his  judsment  was  that  it  would  do, 
it  not  only  would  eliminate  any  deficit 
by  reason  of  the  bill,  it  will  provide  a 
surplus  by  reason  of  the  bill. 

In  dealing  with  entertainment  ex- 
penditures also,  the  committee  has 
adopted  a  balanced  approach  which  nei- 
ther prevents  the  deduction  of  legitimate 
entertainment  expenses  nor  permits  the 
continuation  of  the  abuse  situations 
which  have  been  called  to  your  commit- 
tee's attention. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  makes  a  substan- 
tial improvement  in  our  tax  structure 
and  will  lay  to  rest  many  of  the  tax 
problems  which  have  been  plaguing  us 
for  many  years.  At  the  same  time  this 
bill  will,  through  the  investment  credit, 
provide  a  necessary  stimulant  to  our 
economic  growth. 

The  revenue  impact  of  the  bill  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine.  Because  of  the  na- 
ture of  many  of  its  provisions,  adequate 
statistical  information  is  not  available. 
This  probably  accoimts  for  the  fact  that 
the  revenue  estimates  furnished  the 
committee  vary  more  than  is  usually  the 
case  The  estimates  of  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  are  that  the  bill  on  a 
full  year  s  basis  will  resist  in  a  revenue 
lo.ss  of  S555  million. 

The  estimate  made  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee is  that  on  a  1-year  basis  the  bill 
will  result  in  a  revenue  loss  of  $555  mil- 
lion. The  comparable  estimate  of  the 
Treasury  Department  is  that  the  bill  will 
result  in  a  lo.ss  of  $210  million.  How- 
ever, neither  of  these  estimates  takes 
into  account  the  stimulative  effect  of  the 
bill  on  investments  and  the  level  of  eco- 
nomic activity,  nor  does  either  of  them 
take  into  account  the  extent  to  which 
the  reporting  substitute  will  recover 
taxes  not  now  being  paid  on  um*eported 
interest  and  dividends. 

The  Joint  Committee  ^^taff  has  made 
no  estimate  on  this  basis  but  the  Treas- 
ury Department  has  estimated  that  the 
stimulative  effect  will  reduce  the  revenue 
loss  under  the  bill  to  S15  million — a  neg- 
ligible loss  for  a  bill  of  the  magnitude  of 
H.R  10650.  If  the  estimates  of  the  rev- 
enue that  will  be  collected  because  of  the 
Byrd  dividend  and  interest  reporting 
amendment  are  valid  and  prove  to  be 
justified,  the  bill  will  actually  result  in 
increased  revenue  to  the  Treasury.  In 
other  words,  under  these  provisions  the 
additional  revenue  collected  imder  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  will  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  revenue  lost  to  the  Treas- 
ury under  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  three  tables  showing  the  revenue 
estimates  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the 


Joint  Committee  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment for  your  committee.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  full-year  revenue  effect,  these 
tables  also  show  the  revenue  effect  an- 
ticipated in  the  fiscal  year  1963.  The 
revenue  loss  in  this  case  is  greater  than 
will  be  the  eventual  impact  of  the  bill 
because  the  loophole  closing  provisions 
do  not  become  effective  immediately. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Met- 
CALF  in  the  chair  >.     Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Table  1. — Estimated  full-year  revenue  effect 
on  H.R.  10650  '  as  passed  by  the  House  and 
as  amended  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance 

[.Millions  of  dollars] 


Invpstmt'nt  ta.x  credit  

Wiihlioldiiigoi)  dividends  and  interest. 
Keportlng  of  dividend  and  Interest 

payments 

Mutual  hanks  and  savings  and  loan 

associations 

Enlcrtaiiinient,  etc.,  exix-nses.. 

('ai)ital  puiiis  on  depreciahle  property. 

Mutual  fire  and  casualty  companies 

Cooijcralivcs 

Foreiini  items: 

Controlled  foreipn  corporations 

( fross-up  of  dividends. 

.\11  other  foreign  items 

Other  (sees.  21-2fi  of  Senate  Finance 
Committee  hill) 


Total. 


As 

passed 
by  the 
House 


As 
amend- 
ed by 
the 
Com- 
mittee 
on  Fi- 
nance 


-1,39.5 
-t-3S0 


'-1-J70 

-f-125 

-l-UO 

•-I-26 

-t-30 

-1-50 
+25 
-1-25 


-285 


1962 
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-1,340 


-1-275 

>  -i-180 

-fSS 

4-105 

»4-25 

-f30 

-I- SO 
+15 
+25 


-556 


'  At  levels  of  income  and  investment  estimate^l  for  the 
calendar  year  1962,  without  takinf;  into  account  elTect  of 
provisions  on  the  economy;  estimates  arc  rotmcled  to 
nearest  $5,000,000. 

=  The  levrl  of  income  for  these  thrift  institutions  in  I9fi2 
has  hcen  revisccl  upward  since  the  preparation  of  the 
ri'venue  estimates  for  the  House  hill. 

•  Revenue  gain  which  would  result  if  this  provision 
were  in  effect  for  1W2  and  had  been  in  elTect  for  the  .'> 
preceding  years,  so  that  amounts  adde<l  to  the  protection 
against  loss  account  in  the  first  year  and  not  offset  by 
losses  would  be  brought  into  taxable  Income  in  lUt'i2. 

Source:  StalT  of  the  .Joint  Committee  on  Intenin! 
Revenue  Taxation. 

Table  2. — Estimated  revenue  effect  of  H.R. 
10650  for  the  fiscal  year  1963  as  passed  by 
the  House  and  as  amended  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance 

[.Millions  of  dollars] 


Investment  tax  credit 

Withholdingon  dividends  and  interest. 
Reixjrting  of  dividend   and   interest 

payments 

Mutual  banks  and  savings  and  loan 

associations 

F.ntertainment,  etc.,  cxiienses 

Capital  gains  on  depreciable  property. 
Mutual  fire  and  ca.sualty  companies... 

Coo|K'ratives 

Foreign  items: 

Controlled  foreign  corporations 

Oross-up  of  dividends 

All  other  foreign  items 

Other  (sees.  21-286  of  Senate  Finance 

Committee  bill) 


Total. 


As 
passed 
by  the 
House' 


As 
amend- 
ed by 
the 
Com- 
mittee 
on  Fi- 
nance' 


-1,340 
+170 


+10 

+00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+  10 


-1,090 


-650 


0 

+10 

(+2) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+10 

(') 


-630 


'  Estimates  are  rounded  to  nearest  $5,000,000. 
»  I>ess  than  $2,500,(X)0. 

Source:  Staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue TB.\ntioii. 


T.\Pi  K  3.—  Kstima!ed  revenue  effecl  of  II. R.  106'>0  as  amend'  d  by  the  Senate  Finance 

CommiUee 

[In  millions  of  dollarsl 


Investment  fai  credit ' 

C»pUal  rains  on  depreriaMe  prop»Tty 

Withholding  on  dividends  and  Interest 

Expen.se  accounts. — 

Mutual  savings  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
associations 

Miiiuiil  firt'  and  casualty  comptinks.......... 

Coojierativf": 

Foreign  items: 

Controlled  foreign  corporatioos 

Oro6s-up  of  dividends 

All  other  frn-cign  Items 

Miscellaneous  provtsimu 


Total. 


As  pesKd  by  ITouse  of  Repre- 
sentaUvcs 


Fun  year 


Oross       Net 


Fiscal  year  1963 


Gross 


-1.105 
+100 
+780 
-1-125 

+300 
-MO 

+35 

+M 

+35 
+30 


-555  1-1.040 
+H) 
-1-520  \     +246 


Net 


-525 


As  amended  by  Senate  Finance 
Committee 


Fall  rear 


Fiscal  year  1963 


Gross 


+328 


-1-80 

+135 
+25 
+25 

+85 

+3.5 
+30 


+«5 


+335 
+40 


+« 


+8 


-1.030 

+100 

>+2«0 

-HO 

+305 
+45 
+35 

+85 

+25 

+30 

-5 


Net 

Gross 

Net 

-5S0 
+.50 

-520 

-235 

•  +156 

+40 
+140 

+30 

+20 

+20 

+2.5 

-i-A5 

+25 

+30 
-6 

+S 
-0 

+5 
-0 

-1-430       -725        -345       -2K) 


-15       -485 


-210 


'  K\  levels  of  Income  and  invrsfment  estimated  for  11*62;  modified  from  pnV'lishci  csMmatcs  l>ec«tJ?!e  nf  nirrrnt 
results  of  the  (  onimeroe-?f  C  survey  of  planned  capital  CTpenditures.  In  estimating  tbe  net  revenue  c-ost  of  the 
iuvest  mcnt  iTcdil,  its  favorable  effecu  on  the  level  of  investment  were  eorapaied  from  statlslic»l  relaiiotisliips  in  Uie 
past  vears  between  Investment  and  gradual  changes  in  the  cost  of  capital  goods  (profitability)  and  rx=b  flow.  This 
pro«>dure  thus  does  not  take  Into  scronnt  the  (-if'eci'^lly  favorahl*'  lmp:wt  on  htisin<-s«m«^s  decisions  to  invest  on 
the  sudd«>n  niaior  improvements  m  these  factors  resulting  from  ttv  enactment  of  the  tredit.  Taking  tiiis  into  account 
.•ihoul'l  produce  more  favorable  effects  than  Uiose  sl»owu  in  the  libit. 

»  Kstlmate<l  pain  from  incr«>a3ed  compliance  becarnie  of  reporting  requirements. 


INVESTMrNT     C-RFDIT 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr  President,  the  bill 
provides  an  investment  cri^dit  aeain.st 
taxes  of  7  percent  of  "qualified  invest- 
ment." In  the  ca.sp  of  proj^erty  with  an 
expected  hfe  of  4  to  8  years,  the  invest- 
ment talcen  into  account  for  purpo.ses  of 
the  credit  is  one-third  of  the  cost  in  the 
case  of  assets  with  a  life  of  4  to  6  years. 
two-third.s  of  the  cost  for  assets  with  a 
life  of  6  to  8  years,  and  100  percent  of 
the  cost  for  assets  with  a  useful  life  of  8 
years  or  more  \\\  the  ca.-^e  of  most  pub- 
lic utihties.  a  3-pprcent  investment  credit 
is  allowed  instead  of  the  7-percent  credit 
generally  available  The  lower  credit  ;n 
this  case  is  provided  because  of  the  belief 
that  a  portion  of  the  investment  credit 
in  the  case  of  these  ;)ub!ic  utilities  would, 
if  the  full  credit  were  allowed,  be  re- 
flected in  price  reductions  rather  than 
the  additional  investment  sought  by  the 
bill  and  because  investment  by  public 
utilities  is  frequently  governed  by  their 
leeal  obligation  to  serve  the  public. 

The  types  of  property  which  are  in- 
cluded in  qualified  investment  and 
which  therefore  are  eligible  for  the  in- 
vestment credit  include  most  depreciable 
tangible  personal  property,  such  as  ma- 
chinery and  equipment — whether  owned 
by  an  industrial,  agricultural,  mining, 
or  any  other  business  and  whether  owned 
by  individuals  or  corporations.  Certain 
real  property — such  as  blast  furnaces — 
apart  from  buildings  or  structural  com- 
ponents, is  also  eligible  for  the  credit. 

Generally,  property  eligible  for  the 
credit  must  be  new  property  acquired 
or  constructed  since  June  30.  1D62. 
However,  in  the  interest  of  aiding  small 
business,  the  bill  also  makes  the  invest- 
ment credit  available  with  respect  to  pur- 
chases, aftei-  tiiat  date,  of  up  to  $50,000 
per  year  in  used  property. 

Tlie  credit  can  offset  dollar -for-dollar 
tax  liabilities  up  to  S25.000.  In  addition, 
the  credit  may  offset  25  percent  of  tax 
liabilities  above  $25,000.  Tae  amount  of 
any  credit  which  caiuiot  be  used  in  tiiis 


manner  is  available  as  a  carryback  to  the 
3  pnor  years — but  not  before  a  credit  is 
available — and  then  as  a  carry  forward 
to  the  5  succeeding  years. 

The  bill  also  provides  a  "rerapt  ire" 
rule  if  property  Ls  dispased  of  w:'h;r.  less 
than  its  estimated  useful  lifp.  but  only 
where  this  is  less  than  8  years.  This 
recapture  rule  prevents  taxpayers  from 
obtaining  a  windfall  by  oveiestimating 
the  useful  lives  of  their  assets. 

Your  committee  has  also  added  two 
amendments  to  the  investment  credit. 
One  of  these  provides  {ha»  the  deprecia- 
tion ba,se  is  to  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  the  credit.  Thus,  if  a  t.axpayer  pur- 
chases a  $100  asset  and  is  eligible  for  a 
$7  credit  hp  may  then  depreciate  $93 
rath.er  than  SIOO.  This  modification 
recognizes  the  fact  that  the  taxpayer 
received  a  tax  reduction  of  S7  on  account 
of  the  investment,  and  therefore  should 
be  permitted  to  depreciate  only  his  ac- 
tual net  cost. 

Your  committee  ha<^  also  added  an 
amendment,  sponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.BvR'^i  to  provide  that 
where  property  is  lost  by  fire,  theft,  or 
other  casualty  and  where  i:isurance  pro- 
ceeds are  used  to  purcha.^e  other  similar 
property,  the  investment  credit  is  not  to 
be  available  for  such  a  repurchase  This 
denies  an  investment  credit  in  cases  in 
which  the  taxpayer  is  not  him:-elf  really 
co!:tributing  new  funds  for  investment 
purposes. 

The  investment  credit  section  of  this 
bill  is  the  most  important  tax  proposal 
to  be  considered  by  this  body  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
The  changes  it  will  make  in  our  tax  laws 
are  both  fundamental  and  far  reaching. 

Our  tax  treatment  of  invest.i;ent  has 
remained  unchanged  since  1954.  In  that 
time  the  role  of  leader  of  the  free  world 
has  imposed  on  the  United  States  a 
heavy  burden  for  defense  and  develop- 
ment. One  result  of  that  burden  is  a 
deficit  in  our  balance  of  paymeiits.  The 
most  effective  way  to  reduce  and  even- 


tually eliminate  that  deficit — and  the 
gold  drain  that  it  causes— is  to  expand 
our  exports. 

But  a  secoT:id  development  s:nce  1954 
makes  e.xpand:ng  our  trade  surpliis  a 
greater  la.sk  liia.n  u  might  at  first  ap- 
pear. In  thai  time — and,  Mr  President, 
later  I  shall  document  this  point  in  more 
detail — the  otlier  industrial  nations,  with 
few  exceptions,  have  enjoyi  d  a  period  of 
growth,  development,  and  modernization 
of  productive  capacity  unequaled  in  re- 
cent history.  If  our  producers  are  to 
comp)ete  effectively  against  these  na- 
tions— not  only  in  world  markets  but 
even  in  our  own  markets  here  at  home — 
they  must  marshal  all  their  resources. 
We  believe  that  the  trade  bill  will  as- 
sure that  the  products  of  American 
enterprise  can  enter  these  markets  and 
cc«np>ete  on  fair  terms.  But  this  is  not 
enough;  once  there,  these  products  must 
be  able  to  compete  effectively. 

Our  economic  experience  at  home 
since  1954  is  equally  significant.  In 
those  years  the  United  States  watched 
the  rapid  and  virtually  uninterrupted 
postwar  expansion  of  prosperity  abroad, 
and  suffered  two  recessions  at  home. 
During  that  time  capital  investment  in 
Western  Europe  was  growing  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  5  percent,  in  West  Germany 
at  better  than  7  percent,  and  in  Japan 
at  better  than  10  percent.  Our  own 
rate  was  close  to  3  percent,  and  for  part 
of  that  i>eriod  even  dropp>ed  consider- 
ably below  that.  Even  during  recovery 
periods  the  U.S.  economy  seemed  unable 
to  achieve  the  momentum  required  for 
sustained  prosperity,  and  unemployment 
has  remained  high.  Tliis  stubborn  per- 
sistence of  unemployment  marked  each 
of  the  two  recoveries  in  this  period,  and 
each  time  the  problem  has  been  more 
serious.  Our  economy  has  shown  a  ten- 
dency to  pause  and  to  slacken  in  pace  far 
below  full  emplojTnent.  far  below  our  real 
potential.  There  is  general  af^reement 
that  more  rapid  growth  is  needed,  and 
the  only  question  is  how  to  achieve  it. 

Expanded  e-xports  and  faster  growth 
are  goals  we  can  and  will  achieve,  but 
they  require  more  than  faith  in  our  sys- 
tem, more  than  faith  in  our  ability  to 
compete.  They  require  a  significantly 
higher  rate  of  private  investment  in  this 
country  in  more  efiQcient  productive 
equipment. 

If  tlie  United  States  is  go.ng  to  com- 
pete effectively,  greater  productivity  is 
needed  and  lower  units  costs  are  re- 
quired, in  order  to  keep  prices  down  and 
quality  up. 

This  means  more  modern  machinery, 
which  can  only  be  provided  through 
greater  investment. 

Higher  investment  is  also  important 
in  stepping  up  our  long-term  rate  of 
economic  growth.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception, other  industrial  nations  with  a 
higher  proportion  of  output  devoted  to 
domestic  investment  have  achieved 
higher  growth  rates.  The  correlation  is 
a  striking  one — as  investment  rises, 
growth  accelerates.  The  two  nations 
which  have  expanded  most  rapidly  in 
recent  years — Germany  and  Japan — 
have  devoted  a  proportion  of  output  to 
investment  almost  double  our  own,  and 
have  grown  almost  twice  as  fast  There 
is  nothing  mystical  about  this.    Greater 
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investment  means  higher  productivity, 
more  effective  utihzation  of  industrial 
potential,  new  products,  better  technol- 
ogy, and  greater  efficiency  all  along  the 
line — efficiency  that  pays  off  in  domestic 
as  well  as  foreign  markets,  efficiency  that 
pays  off  in  jobs  as  well  as  output 

Greater  investment  will  also  pay  off 
immediately  in  some  significant  short- 
term  effects  The  purchase  of  new 
equipment  stimulates  capital  goods  and 
allied  industries,  and  will  also  have  an 
effect  on  maintaining,  rejuvenating,  or 
expanding  marginal  operations  which 
require  high  investment  to  remain  com- 
petitive. Clearly,  the  recent  lag  in  eco- 
nomic expansion  we  have  seen  was  in 
good  part  the  result  of  a  lower  le\-el  of 
capital  m-.estmen'  than  had  been  ex- 
pected. 

Last  month  th-?  Troasm-y  complet-ed  a 
sweeping  reform  of  ru!»-s  and  procedures 
regarding  tax  trnatm^nt  of  depreciable 
equipment.  Thi.^  r^M'^rm  will  result  in 
tax  savings  to  American  producers  of  an 
estimated  $1.5  biliion  in  the  first  year 
It  is  a  strong.  Ion?  overdue  stimulus  to 
greater  investment.  It  is,  however,  not 
enough.  The  Treasury  went  as  far  as  it 
legally  could  under  existing  authority. 
What  i:  did  was  to  bring  tax  deprecia- 
tion, policy  up  to  date  with  the  modern 
pace  of  technological  change  and  obso- 
lescence. 

It  remains  for  the  Congre.ss  to  provide 
the  further  change  in  tax  policy  which 
will  put  our  manufacturers  on  an  even 
footing  with  their  foreign  competition 
with  respect  to  tlie  tax  treatm.ent  of  new 
investment  That  is  what  the  invest- 
ment credit  is  designed  to  do. 

The  investment  credit  will  stimulate 
investment  in  .several  ways.  First,  it  will 
reduce  the  net  cost  of  purchasing  new 
equipment.  This  lower  cost  has  the  ef- 
fect of  increasing  the  rate  of  return  after 
taxes  from  such  equipment.  It  will  also 
increase  the  cash  flow,  making  available 
more  funds  to  finance  expansion  and 
modernization.  This  will  be  particular- 
ly effective  in  stimulating  greater  invest- 
ment by  .smaller  fiiTns.  with  limited  bor- 
rowing capacity.  Finally,  by  reducing 
the  period  of  risk — the  time  it  takes  to 
recover  the  cost  of  new  equipment — it 
will  act  as  a  further  stimulus  Increased 
cash  flow,  reduction  in  risk,  and  higher 
piofitability  will  all  work  toward  lower 
existing  barriers  to  higher  investment 
levels,  and  help  raise  investment  levels 
to  the  point  where  they  can  compare 
favorably     not     only     to    our    previous 


lev* 


-m  proportioii  to  total  output — but 


also  to  current  levels  m  other  df^voloped 
nntion.s 

At  f^rst  there  was  considerable  opposi- 
tion to  the  credit  Some  businessmen 
oppo.sed  it  because  they  did  not  inltlallv 
understand  Its  provl.sions  and  because 
they  feared  it  was  Intended  as  a  .sub- 
stitute for  depreciation  reform  Now  the 
credit,  and  Its  benefits  to  business  and 
the  country  as  a  whole,  are  more  widely 
ur.derstood. 

There  was  the  principal  source  of  ob- 
jection, Mr  PrcvSident,  As  Members  of 
the  Senate  know,  since  the  announce- 
ment by  the  Treasury  of  its  new  depreci- 
ation formula,  there  has  been  a  great 
surce  of  support  from  across  the  length 
ar.d  breadth  of  this  Nation,  from  the  in- 


dustrial community,  for  the  enactment 
of  the  investment  credit  provision,  and 
It  has  been  more  widely  understood  to  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Despite  the  continuing  preference  of 
some  businessmen  for  accelerated  de- 
preciation, the  fact  is  that  the  credit 
provides  the  best  investment  stimulus 
available,  and  accelerated  depreciation 
provides  significantly  less  stimulation 
per  dollar  of  tax  loss  to  the  Government. 
Considerable  misunderstanding  of  the 
investment  credit  remains,  however,  and 
this  misunderstanding  is  responsible  for 
some  of  the  opposition  to  it. 

Some  opponents  maintain  that  the 
Treasury  depreciation  reform  makes  the 
n  vestment  credit  unnecessary.  That 
simply  IS  not  correct.  In  first-year  cost 
recovery  which  reflects  the  period  of 
rusk — the  depreciation  revision  does  not 
bniig  our  manufacturers  even  halfway 
toward  closing  the  gap  with  their  Euro- 
pean competitors.  First-year  cost  re- 
covery is  now  only  13  percent  in  Ameri- 
can industry,  and  depreciation  revision 
briuL's  It  only  up  to  17  percent,  while  our 
nine  major  industrial  competitors  av- 
erage 29  percent.  The  investment  credit, 
however,  would  not  only  close  that  gap, 
but  even  give  American  industry  a  slight 
edge  over  the  average  of  the  other  nine 
nations  The  investment  credit  concept 
is  widely  accepted  abroad,  is  already  in 
use  by  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium. 
and  the  Netherlands,  and  other  nations 
use  comparable  measures. 

Other  opponents  claim  that  the  rev- 
enue loss  from  the  credit  would  be  better 
spent  in  a  reduction  of  tax  rates,  either 
for  individual  or  corporate  taxpayers,  or 
both.  The  credit  will  reduce  business 
taxes  by  more  than  a  billion  dollars  the 
first  year,  but  the  stimulative  effect  of  a 
direct  tax  cut  of  that  amount  would  be 
minor  compared  to  the  cumulative 
stimulus  of  tlie  credit. 

Some  feel  that,  as  long  as  businessmen 
prefer  accelerated  depreciation,  why  not 
give  them  what  they  want?  This  argu- 
ment overlooks  the  fact  that  even  the 
mildest  sort  of  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion— increasing  declining  balance  de- 
preciation from  the  present  200  to  250 
percent — would  cost  nearly  as  much  as 
the  credit  initially,  and  considerably 
more  as  time  went  on. 

Most  important,  this  alternative  would 
produce  only  a  fraction  of  the  stimula- 
tive effect — m  my  judgment,  less  than  40 
percent  of  the  effect  from  the  7-percent 
credit  in  the  proposal  before  the  Senate. 
Some  opponents  of  the  credit  claim 
that  It  is  merely  a  subsidy  for  business, 
that  It  will  provide  a  windfall  gain  for 
nivesiment  which  would  have  been  made 
anyway  But  this  is  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  credit 

It  is  not  a  .subsidy;  It  Is  a  tax  reduc- 
tion 

The  Senator  from  Okialioma  has  been 
here  nearly  14  years  This  Is  the  first 
time  he  has  ever  .seen  or  heard  the  ac- 
cusation made  that  a  tax  reduction  con- 
stitutes a  subsidy  The  provisions  of 
this  legislation,  Mr  President,  constitute 
a  tax  reduction,  and  by  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination  can  a  tax  reduction  be  made 
synonymous  with  a  subsidy.  Such  Is  not 
the  case,  and  the  repeated  statement  of 
it  does  not  make  it  so. 


The  tax  credit  gives  no  money  to  any- 
one. It  merely  permits  one  to  retain 
a  part  of  his  own  earnings  which  he  is 
not  now  permitted  to  retain.  Aiiy  tax 
reduction  is  selective  to  some  extent ,  yet 
I  have  not  heard  a  rate  cut  referred  to  as 
a  subsidy.  Men  argue,  "Give  us  an 
overall  corporate  tax  reduction  instead 
of  investment  credit." 

If  an  investment  credit,  available  to 
both  corporations  and  individuals  is  a 
subsidy,  then  a  tax  reduction  to  all  tax- 
payers is  a  subsidy.  In  thi.s  case  how 
would  it  be  possible  to  fashion  any  tax 
reduction  for  corporations  only  that 
would  not  be  a  subsidy,  and  a  discrimina- 
tory subsidy  at  that? 

The  tax  investment  credit  provision 
before  the  Senate  would  be  available  to 
all  taxpayers;  farmers,  individuals, 
partnerships,  as  well  as  corporations.  It 
would  be  equally  effective  as  applied  to 
each  and  every  one  of  them. 

How  can  men  of  broad  knowledge  and 
understanding  say.  "Such  a  tax  reduc- 
tion, available  to  all  taxpayers,  is  a  sub- 
sidy. Let  us  abhor  it.  Let  us  repudiate 
it.  Let  us  spurn  it  and  give  a  tax  reduc- 
tion to  one  group  only,  to  corporate  tax- 
payers"? 

It  is  true  that  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
vestment credit  will  be  limited  to  tho.se 
who  make  investments.  But  even  an 
income  tax  rate  cut  benefits  those  who 
have  income  and  not  those  with  no  in- 
come. Moreover,  any  form  of  acceler- 
ated depreciation  selects  for  benefit 
those  who  acquire  new  assets  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  the  investment 
credit.  There  is  no  way  to  provide  for 
the  overriding  national  need  for  addi- 
tional investment  without  giving  those 
who  make  the  needed  investments  some 
incentive  and  even  some  advantage  over 
those  who  do  nothing  in  this  respect. 

A  survey  of  6.000  executives  by  the  Re- 
search Institute  of  America — a  private 
firm — showed  65  percent  in  favor  of  the 
investment  credit.  Many  associations 
and  leading  executives  in  the  textile, 
machinery,  coal  and  steel  industries,  rail- 
roads, and  chemicals  and  others  have 
publicly  endorsed  the  investment  credit 
provision  of  the  bill. 

FOREIGN    PROVISIONS 

Twelve  out  of  the  twenty-seven  sec- 
tions of  this  bill  deal  with  foreign  income 
or  estate  matters.  This  is  a  part  of  our 
tax  law  which  is  in  many  ways  out  of 
touch  with  present  economic  and  politi- 
cal realities  and  In  which  many  flaurant 
abuses  and  loopholes  exist. 

Opportunities  for  tax  abuse  in  the  for- 
eign Income  area  have  received  much 
publicity  In  the  last  few  years,  The 
proper  objective  of  the  foreign  income 
tax  provisions  also  is  a  much  debated 
and  much  disputed  point.  The  admin- 
istration has  requested  that  we  i  nd  de- 
ferral of  U,S.  tax  for  US -controlled 
foreign  corporations  This  bill  does  not 
adopt  this  principle  nor  achieve  this  ob- 
jective. Instead,  the  foreign  income 
provisions  of  th.e  bill  are  aimed  at  a 
much  more  lliv.it'd  objective,  which 
should  be  acceptable  to  all—an  ending 
of  tax  haven  abu.ses  or  an  endinu  of  at- 
tempts to  avoid  U.S.  or  foreign  taxes  by 
the  use  of  artificial  corporate  devices  or 
selection  of  countries  for  incorporation 
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for  tax.  rather  than  business,  purposes. 
The  House  bill  had  the  same  objective  of 
ending  tax  haven  abu.ses,  but  testimony 
before  the  committee  showed  that  in 
practice  it  would  have  imix)sed  US  tax 
on  the  undistributed  earnings  of  operat- 
ing businesses.  For  that  reason  the  com- 
mittee has  carefully  screened  out  of  the 
House  provisions  those  features  which 
would  have  interfered  with  legitimate 
foreign  operations  of  American  con- 
trolled corporations.  I  believe  Senators 
will  find  most  thoughtful  businessmen 
who  have  foreign  operations  and  who 
have  studied  the  revised  bill  will  agree 
that  the  committee's  action  achieves 
this  objective. 

The  chief  foreign  income  provision  is 
section  12  which  is  aimed  at  the  abuse 
of  tax  haven  foreign  subsidiaries.  Sec- 
tion 12  reaches  abuse  situations  such  as 
are  involved  in  US-owned  insurance 
companies  which  operate  overseas  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  tax  avoidance — a  pur- 
pose which  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  such  companies  insure  or  reinsure 
against  risks  on  the  lives  and  health  of 
U.S.  individuals  and  loss  on  property  lo- 
cated in  this  country.  Usually  these 
companies  are  incorporated  in  the  Ba- 
hamas or  some  other  country  having 
either  no.  or  a  very  low,  income  tax. 

Another  common  example  of  what  we 
cover  is  the  tax  haven  holding  com- 
pany— many  times  a  mere  "paper"  com- 
pany— which  exists  mainly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  income  which  it  has 
done  nothing  to  earn  and  which  prevents 
that  income  from  coming  home  to  the 
United  States  where  it  will  help  our  bal- 
ance of  payments,  produce  tax  revenues, 
and  be  available  for  investment  in  the 
United  States.  These  are  covered  by 
taxing  all  investment-type  income  where 
this  and  other  tax  haven  income  repre- 
sents 30  percent  or  more  of  the  foreign 
corporation's  income.  Even  then,  how- 
ever, dividend  and  interest  income  from 
a  related  corporation  in  a  less  developed 
country  is  not  taxed  to  the  U.S.  share- 
holders when  this  income  is  reinvested 
in  a  less-developed  country. 

Another  example  of  Income  taxed  to 
U.S.  shareholders  under  the  bill  is  in- 
come of  a  tax  haven  trading  company, 
such  as  the  Swiss  corporation  which 
often  serves  as  merely  an  address  for 
sales  made  in  every  country  in  Europe 
except  Switzerland,  The  ability  to  sy- 
phon off  profits  from  Common  Market 
operations  into  Switzerland  or  some 
other  low-tax-rate  country  In  many 
cases  makes  It  more  advantageous  to 
manufacture  In  European  countries, 
such  as  Germany  and  France,  than  to 
export  fi-om  the  United  States  to  those 
countries. 

The  bill  reaches  this  tax  haven  trading 
Income  by  taxing  to  U.S.  shareholders' 
Income  of  a  controlled  foreign  corpora- 
tion deriving  Income  from  sales  outside 
of  the  counti-y  in  which  It  Is  Incorpo- 
rated If  the  products  Involved  were  either 
purchased  from  or  sold  to  a  related  cor- 
poration. Income  from  services  per- 
formed for  I'elated  persons  outside  of  the 
country  In  which  the  controlled  foreign 
company  Is  incorporated  also  Is  taxed  In 
a  similar  fashion. 

So  far  I  have  desciibed  to  Senators 
how   the   committees   bill    reaches   tax 


haven  income.  However,  let  me  make 
it  very  clear  that  this  legislation  dees 
not  affect  legitimate  operations  overseas. 
So.  if  an  American  corporation  or- 
ganizes a  foreign  subsidiary  in  France. 
for  example,  to  manufacture  goods  in 
that  country  and  to  sell  those  goods  di- 
rectly in  any  country  in  the  world,  the 
income  produced  by  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  goods  by  the  corporation  in 
France  is  not  to  be  taxed  under  this  bill. 
Thus,  we  have  been  careful  not  to  cover 
foreign  subsidiaries  engaged  in  actual 
mining  or  manufacturing,  no  matter 
where  they  sell  their  products,  because 
these  subsidiary  corporations  are  in  an 
entirely  different  class  from  the  tax 
haven  companies  looking  for  a  tax 
shelter. 

There  are  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand these  foreign  provisions  and  believe 
they  will  hurt  our  legitimate  operations 
abroad.  I  want  to  show  Senators  why 
this  is  not  true. 

As  I  previously  indicated,  we  have  pro- 
vided a  rule  to  the  effect  that  unless  a 
company  has  more  than  30  percent  tax 
haven  income  it  will  not  be  affected. 

We  have  also  developed  a  provision  to 
the  effect  that  an  oversea  organization 
which  makes  a  minimum  distribution  to 
its  U.S.  parent  will  not  be  covered  by 
the  new  section  12.  Only  those  foreign 
operations  which  pay  low  foreign  taxes 
and  make  substantial  distributions  to  the 
United  States — the  true  tax  haven  type 
of  situation — will  be  unable  to  utilize  this 
minimum  distribution  alternative  and 
will  still  come  under  the  new  tax  haven 
legislation.  This  minimum  distribution 
alternative  insures  that  we  only  reach 
the  abuses  in  the  foreign  income  area. 

Further,  we  have  developed  a  provision 
which  frees  from  section  12  certain  for- 
eign companies  that  export  U.S.  prod- 
ucts abroad.  The.se  companies  by  so  do- 
ing make  a  contribution  to  our  domestic 
economy  and  balance  of  payments  and 
we  have  given  them  a  stimulus  in  this 
bill  to  continue  to  do  this.  "What  would 
othei-wise  be  the  tax  haven  income  of 
these  companies  is  not  taxed  if  it  is  rea- 
sonable relative  to  the  sales  made — that 
is,  does  not  exceed  11 '2  times  export 
promotion  exc>enses  or  10  percent  of 
gross  receipts — and  if  this  income  is  in- 
vested in  the  export  trade  business. 

Mr.  GORE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  the  light  of  the  Sena- 
tor's successful  business  experience,  does 
he  not  think  that  10  percent  of  gross  is 
a  remarkably  large  amount  on  which  to 
give  tax  deduction  or  deferral '' 

Mr.  KERR.  It  is  "whichever  Is  lesser." 
I  say  to  the  Senator,  and  not  "whichever 
is  greater."  The  10  percent  would  not 
come  Into  effect  unless  it  were  less  than 
I'u  times  export  promotion  expenses. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  thinks 
that  Is  not  only  a  very  cfTectlve  protec- 
tive feature  but  that  taken  together  with 
otliers,  would  pi(iM(i(  a  very  effective 
stimulant  to  a  continuation  of  the  effort 
of  American  productix c  companies  to  ex- 
port product.s  to  foieian  countries 
through  foniKn  subsidiaries,  which 
would  promote  Jobs  at  home,  bring  back 
dollars  to  our  country,  improve  our  bal- 
ance of  payment,  and  encourage  in  every 


way  the  competitive  position  of  our  own 
industrial  workshop  in  the  markets  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Would  not  l>i  times  ex- 
port promotion  expenses,  assuming  that 
the  export  promotion  expenses  are  based 
upon  the  cost  of  the  product  that  is  being 
exported,  amount  to  a  50-percent  profit? 

Mr.  KERR.     Not  at  all. 

Mr.  GORE.  One  and  one-half  times 
is  150  percent,  is  it  not? 

Mr,  KERR.  Times  export  promotion 
expenses.  These  are  certain  specified 
expenses  listed  in  the  bill.  They  do  not 
include  the  cost  of  the  product.  In 
addition,  the  exemption  does  not  apply 
unless  the  money  thus  made  is  invested 
in  a  further  effort  by  the  foreign  cor- 
poration to  promote  the  sales  of  Ameri- 
can-produced products  and  commodities 
abroad. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  that  not  also  in- 
clude credits  extended? 

Mr.  KERR.  Only  promotion  expenses 
in  connection  with  credits,  not  the 
credits  themselves. 

Mr.  GORE.  How  does  the  Senator 
justify  that? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  happens  to 
be  somewhat  familiar  with  the  way  busi- 
ness is  promoted  and  carried  on.  The 
fact  that  there  is  more  than  $50  bil- 
lion of  consumer  credit  in  our  country, 
in  the  form  of  installment  payments  by 
American  consumers,  is  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  American  productive  facilities 
think  that  the  promotion  of  credit  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  its  products 
stimulates  its  business.  The  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  thinks  that  the  promo- 
tion expenses  in  connection  with  extend- 
ing credit  to  foreign  consumers  would 
be  small. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.     For  a  question. 

Mr.  GORE.  Would  that  not  apply  to 
the  products  of  a  factory  situated 
abroad,  employing  exclusively  foreign 
workers,  but  owned  by  a  subsidiary  of 
an  American  corporation,  adding  to  the 
capital  wealth  exclusively  of  the  foreign 
country? 

Mr,  KERR.  The  Senator's  question 
Illustrates  a  statement  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  made  awhile  ago. 
If  men  knew  more  about  the  bill,  they 
would  oppose  It  less.  This  export  tiade 
corporation  provision  of  the  bill  applies 
only  to  the  sale  of  goods  produced  In 
this  country  and  sold  through  a  foreign 
subsidiary.  It  was  put  in  the  bill  to  pro- 
mote the  export  of  American  products 
produced  by  American  Industry,  made  by 
American  workers,  and  would  bring 
back  to  these  shores  American  dollars, 
which  would  benefit  om!  bnlancr  of  pay- 
ments, and  increase  the  .siatjiiity.  value, 
and  reliability  of  the  dollar. 

It  would  provide  a  stimulus  for  the 
production  in  America  of  goods  to  move 
Into  the  channels  of  trade  In  world  com- 
merce. It  Is  calculated  to  stimulate  in- 
dustrial growth,  expansion,  and  increase 
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the  nvnllftble  Jobs  !\l  homo,  A  company 
thnt  sets  up  !\  foiTl«n  subsidiary  for  Uio 
purpo.sp  of  the  s:\lo  of  Ihosr  Aincrlcan- 
producori  products  whlcli  does  lncT(>ft.so 
our  industrial  output,  our  taxable  In- 
come, luvl  Jobs  at  home,  WW  Inconlivc  l.s 
provided  la  the  bill  whcrrby  such  ron^- 
panU\s  mny  sell  mul  bo  oncournuod  to 
distribute  moro  widolv  Ihoir  products  In 
tlio  markets  of  the  world,  which  nr(>  eun- 
suuuly  expftPduiu  If  we  i\ie  uoii^i,'  to 
be  rtble  to  compete  with  indusUUili^!'^ 
m  other  nation.'^  who  have  fur  tMciU-r 
lax  conce-v.vion.H  thivn  Uie  ones  we  now 
have  ttnd  the  tnie.H  prnpo.sed  in  the  bill, 
we  must  improve  the  economic  environ- 
ment m  which  our  mdu.Mrml  workshiu> 
lives  rxpnnds.  tviul  lins  it,-*  prnfU:>ble  ex-  c'ui!<vi  ;m  th^'  (! 
iKlcnce,  It.  is  the  inirp(V«e  of  the  bill, 
rvnd  of  tlinl  provision  of  the  bill  'pe- 
cincully,  to  i)ro\ide  lhi\t  stlmulnnt,  t:i!\t 
cncour.uement,  and  that  impiovement 
Also  taxed  to  US,  shnreholdeis  is  in- 
como  o;vnrd  abroad  which  i-  brouuht 
bnck,  other  than  in  tlie  form  of  si  divi- 
dend, and  invested  In  the  United  States. 
Tliere  are,  of  course,  apr.roprhite  e\- 
ccpfions  for  i\s.s(-l.s  located  here  whic!i 
nevertheless  a:c  u.^cd  m  th.e  forclKn  busi- 
ness. 

Section  12  should  Ciui  tlie  tax  h.iven 
abu-.o  and,  tl^.eier ore  is  im  important 
loophole-closuii;  seclion      0\\  lh(>  other 

hand,  se  ■•!  ^:i  \2  as  amended  by  the  com- 
mittee, diH^s  not  mterfeii-  with  tliosc  for- 
eUn  oiH^rat'.oi^s     particularly  the  exo-ui 

of  US    products  -  which  are  clearly  \\\ 
our  national  Interest 
There  Is  nothlnu  In  thr  bill  that  hUer- 

fercH  \\\\\\  ln\estment   abroad  which   is 

made  for  sound  economic  rea'-ons      As  I 

mentioned  before,  the  President  asked 
us  to  Impose  US.  tax  on  the  pronts  of 

all  foreiun  subsidiaries  tif  US    comiia- 

nies      Neither  we   nor   the   other   body 

fell  that  this  >Aas  nix'c.s^sury  in  order  tti 

aclilcvr  the  President's  major  purpo'.es 

I  i\m  eoiuinced  that  under  this  bill  we 

do  nrcompllsh  those  maku'  puri)oses  but 

without  mtcrferli^M  m  any  way  wltli  the 

tvirmnl  nontax  haven  foreign  subsidiary 

i\brnad    such  a.'«  ones  en«ai;ed  In  manu- 

fact\u  in« 
What  p\iri>o.-;es  have  we  acl\leved'^    In 

tlie  f^r'st  place,  we  liave  (eliminated  si>r- 

clal  tax  advai^tau'e.v  that  exist  under  the 

use  of  tax  liaven  .subsidiaries      It  will 

no  longer  be  possible  to  flout  our  tax 

laws  by  slmplv  settlns   ui)  ai^   address 

conip,iny.  '^nv  m  Panama,  to  sell  Roods 

in   Europe   which   did   not   originate   in 

Panama,   which   never   in   fact  were   In 

Panama,  and  which  had  nothing  to  do 

with  Panama      The  elimination  of  such 

gross  abuses  is  .something  that  we  owe 

to  the  niillions  of  taxpayers  who  must 

pay  their  normal  tax  burdens  and  who 

cannot,  or  will  not.  take  advantage  of 

this  kind  of  loophole. 

In  addition  to  eliminating  these  spe- 
cial tax  advantages,  this  bill  is  beneficial 

in  that  it  will  stop  the  drain  on  our  in- 
vestment  which    is   artificially    induced 

by  the  low  tax  rates  it  is  possible  to  ob- 
tain through  the  use  of  tax  haven  sub- 
sidiaries.    On  the  other  hand,  as  I  have 

already  indicated,  this  bill  does  not  in- 
terfere with  sound  business  investments 

abroad  which  do  not  make  use  of  tax 

haven  subsidiaries 
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In  addition  to  clear. r.^'  up  the  tax 
ha\en  abuse,  this  bill  also  wo.i'.d  i'.vwv  up 
a  multitude  of  other  loophuk-s  in  the 
foreign  area.  Section  !»  of  the  bill  con- 
tains the  so-called  ;  rr.^  -  n^  ivmitid- 
mciu,  Tills  correction  m  the  \y\i\^'  1  of 
taxlni-t  cluideiut".  reciivod  by  .•Nn,-;  .i:; 
companies  fioir,  tl.tii  :  'ibMdlftilcJi  is  lonu 
overdue,  l'',\i'  ;:v;  i,i\v 
counluu!  and  is.i^  i:i(' 
m  an  errnllc  muinici  • ., 
!!u»t  ,s!i<  \ild  be  uni'i>  <■ 
tb.at  are  rt>pai  ria'.i  d 
nri.ie'i  hcciuse  n  eifdit 
mo,-,i  (if  the  rori'i'.;n  ii'>> 
v\\  iv  r  ,\rn  amoutu  oi  i' 
,'(Ur.c  In;"li'.n  UiCoine 
\  u!  r, 
r  .'■^  l,i\  Yo'ii  i-"in!n 
\  Mau'.'^l  p:  V  .{'\V.  law  ,' 
(lends  f;om  op-  i  a!  on 
CO',  ;n' 


ulU  in  doublo 

'ct  or  reducing 

rop«r  U.S.  tAx 

on  dividend* 

Thr    problem 

lit  Allowed  for 

ino  taxta  paid 

Mil'   yet  thOM 

,1-.       lie  not  In- 

•-.c  -r;  \leot  to 

luu.  however. 
i  respect  to  dlvl- 
m  les.i  developed 


s  U(caust>  of  our  Interest  In 
eia-oM-.;  mv;  ln\;-sim«^nt  In  these  tvreas — 
which  Is  reflect ihI  In  various  sections  of 
the  bill.  Including  section  12— we  have 
not  applied  (rross-up  In  these  cases. 

Clo.scly  related  to  "gross  up"  is  sec- 
tion \^.  which  will  provide  that  when 
stock  m  a  for( w.n  subsidiary  is  sold  or 
exehiim^ed  ordinary  Income  tax  will  be 
payable  to  the  extent  of  the  earninpts  and 
prrfl:s  which  have  been  until  that  point 
u!,*a\ed  by  the  United  States.  The  tax 
• .  mm  ck"  of  uslnqr  a  forelRn  subsidiary 
to  (■  ;,<!..' •   L.;;.;.es.s  operation.*.  payinR 


ni  d,',  M' iKis  a--  !  t)ien  coUapsinB  it  so 
tiiat  all  o!  tiir  r:  iii'^  como  homc  with 
(mi.\  the  p.umer.!  o;  a  capital  salna  tax 
mu.^t  be  cnriiet'\i  I !  ov  ever,  your  Com- 
mit ;i>e  hasmoditieil  t!u^  provision  w  that 
uuip.iiuais  Will  mo!  lu'  taxed  on  past  ac- 
eumulaiions  or  moie  heavily  than  if 
their  stock  weie  lu-M  I'V  doni 'sHc  cor- 
poral inn.s 

Sec  Mon  a  of  thr-  Will  ii;  ■  ,;  ■■  lo.it  a  full 
lax  will  be  paiM  w  li»  n  dl»ll'ibi.':  :'o^  are 
n\i\{\v  m  kind  In    loni  rn  8UbMa;a:      ■. 

AmtMican  in  lividuala  living  abroad 
\\\w<'  u'.-.o  hr,'!\  \'\\v\\  unwarranted  ad- 
v,\niaM-s  uMiio  oil  existh^cf  tax  lawi. 
ri;l>heiiy  m  tlu..  irvpect  h,',  ^  l><  .  m  di- 
rected towurd  mo\  If  st  lis  ,ni  !  M  ■•  '•r';. 
lertamer.s  wlu^  m  msuv  t  .o  t  !  .»  r 
c.Viilded    the    paMUiUt    o,r    ,in,  ■     Uwt. 

Thev  are  not  the  onls-  uiu  -,  Uuucver, 
who  have  tf\i,on  ad\  an!  a^ie  of  the  pretent 
proM.sions  Tlii^  committee'.H  bill  cor- 
rects (his  situation  b.  iinltlns  the  ex- 
chisuMi  for  mc me  rimed  abroad  by 
American  residents  f)f  foicitm  countries 
to  $20,000  fur  the  first  3  years  of  resi- 
dence abroad  and  $3.")  000  thereafter. 
No  longer  will  people  like  movie  stars 
who  have  benefited  from  being  Ameri- 
cans be  able  to  avoid  paying  their  U.S. 
tax  liabilities.  Nevertheless,  certain 
fringe  benefits  these  persons  have  en- 
joyed will  only  gradually  be  included  in 
their  tax  base  over  a  4-year  period. 

That  is.  under  the  pending  bill  on 
these  fringe  benefits  we  have  sought  to 
correct  the  situation  that  exists  with  re- 
spect to  a  tax  loophole  by  phasing  it  out. 
Thus  the  employees  of  American  busi- 
ness institutions  and  industry  abroad, 
who  may  have  been  induced  to  go  there 
by  reason  of  the  tax  jnovisions  of  our 
country  heretofore,  will  not  feel  imme- 
diately the  full  impact  of  the  bill.  This 
provision  will  go  into  cfTect  over  a  4-year 
period. 


Abo,  .section  IH  recpilres  that  for(M^!n 
real  iot.i'.o  now  be  included  In  the  eio.s.s 
esLalc  ut  Aineiicans  Tens  of  mtUlMis 
of  dollars  h.ue  been  invested  in  umI 
estate  in  pl.ues  like  r.ernruia  and  the 
Bahamas  uccau-se  ujion  llie  owner's  ileatli 
Uiia  real  property  would  not  be  meiudrd 
in  the  tax  bn.se  upi-n  which  In.-,  iniieiii- 
ance  tax  la  coirMuied 

Other  provisioi\a  wiii  .loj-  n-.r  .»i  ini.  .ai 
tax  advantavea  now  .uciuin;  i,)  lo:,,,  n 
investment   oompan.es    lauui.v    tai;.*- 

dlRn  companies  owned  by  Ameia.ins, 
and  forri^n  trw.nu  ^tt  up  Ijy  ^Viucticuiu 
to  avoid  1  ^^  -v. 

Another  provialon  win  i«rtio\r  ih.-  ,utl- 
f\clal  Ineentlvo  provltU^i  lo   ne  iomkii 

tax  credit  to  tran  d-;    .-dioi!    leim    liiiui'* 

abroad.  Still  an -loer  iMoviM.m  will  te- 
quire  Uie  payni' m  oi  a  luii  v^  \.\\ 
where  patents  hh-  t..i!i^ir;  ,od  .iieoad 
Finally,  we  have  Ntie..  Uiene.i  the  in- 
formation provisions  so  we  will  hv  m 
a  better  position  to  be  ^  m  li.at  uu  lax 
liabilities  due  are  being  i  u.a  ..iih  retpect 
to  foreign  income. 

DIVIDEKnS   AND   INTCRBST 

Ono  of  the  measures  in  the  House  bill 
designed  to  decrease  tax  evasion  was  a 
provision  for  wlthholdlns  on  dividends, 
interest,  and  patronaee  dividends. 

The  seriousness  of  this  evasion  Is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment estimates  that  somewhere  be- 
tween $4  and  $5  billion  of  dividend  and 
Intei-cst  Income  currently  Is  not  reported 
on  tax  returns.  A.s  a  result,  the  TiTaa- 
ury  estlmatea  that  cio  e  to  u  billion 
doUara  of  revenue  la  lo.si  earh  sear 

The  House  bill  would  have  uu\  ii.s 

Pl-Oblem   by    l>.o-,  ,d,i;K    '.'O    p,  ;,r'.;;    w,'!;. 

holding  for  mo,st  mitMe^t  d!\idend,  and 
patronage  duidend  paMtai  i. 

Your  committee   ha.-,  .vlud.rd  .i'    K:.;'.lil 

the  system  pio..devi  by  ti.e  liou^e  bUl 

for  WlUlhuldiii;-'  and  ul.so  In  .  con  uleieU 
niuneruus  pi  '...iile  nuHli.''c.i;iOins  e!  tlie 
HoU."*''  w  itliliolil  ;u;  pio\iMon  1  ne  coin- 
mllt>  A.e.  eon\.!,crd  l.oni  tle.s  study 
Ihul  i;.i  ;  :■  i-ion  ill  tlie  H.iUse  bill,  no 
n\tUl'i  Ii  V  lu.nl.lled  wa.velthei  looeom- 
pllOatCd  or  ln\o!\ed  ,sul>.st.uilial  h.nd- 
slUp  for  algnlflcui!  moups  ot  tavisiy  rn 
or  both. 

That  waa  the  coi-oia .  ,>;i  .  i  a  m.. ,.  i  ;;v 
of  the  committee,  ii  v.a..  no!  unani- 
mous. 

While  recoi-;n.;/-;r,,:  ttie  shoileommtfs 
of  a  wi', !;!vi!(li:-.i;  sv.st(-m.  the  Finance 
Commlit'  s!ioo,i;!y  endor.sed  the  princi- 
ple that  measvnes  mu>t  be  taken  to  in- 
sure that  everyone  pays  the  income  la.xes 
for  which  he  is  liable.  It  Is  recognized 
that  the  underreporting  of  dividends  and 
interest  is  a  serious  problem  and  that  a 
means  of  correction  must  be  found.  For 
this  reason  this  bill  provides  an  improved 
reporting  system  for  interest,  dividends, 
and  patronage  dividends. 

This  bill  requires  dividend,  interest, 
and  patronage  dividend  payments  of  SIO 
or  more  per  person  per  year  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
on  annual  information  returns  By  reg- 
ulation, reporting  of  amounts  of  over  $10 
a  year  is  already  required  in  the  case 
of  dividend  payments  but  generally  the 
returns  are  made  on  a  quarterly  basis. 
Interest  payments,  however,  are  reported 
only  where  they  amout  to  $600  or  more 
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per  person.  In  addition  to  tl;r'  i-eports 
to  the  Inlernivl  He\enui  .Seio.ee  under 
the   Hvid  amendmeiil    llie  bill    pioMdes 


that   di\  ulcnd  and 


leie 


i>ave 


must 


^end  an  annual  slateinint  to  tlie  i)eison.s 
receiving  these  (l:\i(irn(is  and  mteiesi 
pavments  Indleaimt:  the  lo!i,l  amount 
('  (i.\  oM.i!  o;  interest  pa\iniiits  ltnv 
pual  sueii  pii-,.!;s  rturiny  the  \enr 
J'ailiiie  |o  iipoi!   i!,rse  pnymeiUs  to  tlie 

(lovernir.rl  1  ol  'o  M  1;,1  l!.e  !tci  i.ii'd 
stal«'lUei  I -.   lo   ||;i    !,i\ii,a\<i    \v,;i    i:,\o!\f 

n  eh'll  i>t  i.,ii  \  o!  $  1(1  [.,1  I  V  \\  ■,!  :\'i  no' ,( 

(U'    return     ll.r     p,»\er    fallw    to    tor     !■    :!     ll,r 

maxunuiu    p;ualiy    per   puyu    wi.:    Uw 

saA.ooo, 

That  l.^i,  the  pMve<<  will  get  an  tnfor- 
tiiaiion  reiurn  .seiii  to  him  by  the  In« 
lernal  Revenue  Mrrvlce,  to  remind  him 
of  tlie  fact  that  ?!  .  TtUtM'PRl  Revenue 
Serviee  now  ha  ;  r,  iHc  information  as 
to  tlio  amoiin'  o!  moiuA  i!,e  payee  re- 
relvi 

T!  !!iM.  itee  believes  thnt  this  ex- 
panded roporlina  system  complements 
the  legislation  passed  last  year  which 
requires  each  penion  to  supply  the  div- 
idend or  Interest  payer  with  his  social 
security  or  tax  account  number.  The 
combination  of  these  measures  will  en- 
able the  Interned  Revenue  Service 
throuRh  its  i)lnnnod  expansion  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  ultimately  to 
check  all  dividend  and  Interest  pay- 
ments of  more  than  $io  ja  i  \eai  per 
l^erson.  The  reiioi  tin  ■  ■  vNt<  m  wi'iitho 
Information  leturtis  u:e  matched  with 
tax  returns,  sliould  also  show  any  tax 
due  above  tiv  ftis*  leai  ke'  and  In  ti  s 
reapeot.  it  wr.i  he  mo,;,  , -n   tive  tiur.  a 

withhold,!',,    -.v  ■  'oil!   a  .  !  o 

The  Sen.ine  Votn  <  ikl,ihnmn  w!l!  h.nvr 
a  Bt I  ,ii    i!'  al   oi    p<;,  ,is  II e   m    in  ' <  no, 

over  the  <'OUl  ".r   ol    !!,!     \\'  \\    \,  \\    \ia;'      to 

tbi>  eomMlaint,s  ol  ihot  '.\  l;o  oioeeted  i' 
t'l  withholdii)''  piovi'.ion  aiul  weie 
,M;tcev>ful  m  .substllut  uu-  theiefol  t  ht» 
Irpoillii''  amendmelit  Those  w  ho  com- 
plaint d  about  the  wltlihoKtiiir  am  r.d- 
mt>nl  on  tin"  basl-  of  whal  it  \uiu:d  co- I 
the  pa\ois  ma\  hnd  thai  ii  will  eo.si 
them  iiio!.   n.  ,!,,  ji,  ■   i.  p,,;  \\\\^  than  Jt 

would  h,i\.    eos!  Ih,  in  !o  lio  ;la'  Withhold- 

Inu 
M    V  M     such  Is  the  couree  of  the  hla- 

t  :>  !  \'  idatlon  T  havp  «ren  nthpr  ex- 
ampl>  -  will 'I  \^\<  \\  !;a\e  hr,  n  I'.nr  ht  In 
the  bear  trap  th<\-  la-!,;on,,t  toi!  oiluM-s 
That  will  be  the  soualion  wMx  I'^pocl 
to  the  payers  who  contributed  to  the  de- 
feat of  the  withholding  provision  in  the 
bill. 

The  committee  believes  that  because 
of  the  haidships  and  complications  in- 
volved in  a  withholding  system  for  divi- 
dends and  interest,  the  expanded  use  of 
a  reporting  system  should  first  be  given 
a  fair  test.  If  after  this  reporting  sys- 
tem has  been  given  a  fair  trial,  should 
an  appreciable  dividend  and  interest 
gap  still  remain,  a  withholding  system  at 
that  time  can  be  reconsidered  by 
Congress. 

IMPROVEMENTS    IN    TAX    STRUCTtTRE 

In  addition  to  the  investment  credit, 
foreign  income,  and  dividends  and  in- 
terest reporting,  your  committee's  bill 
also  contains  a  series  of  provisions  de- 
signed to  close  loopholes  and  improve  the 
equity  of  our  tax  structure.     Although 


somr'  of  tliese  pi'ovlslons  are  relatively 
teeluiieal  in  nutuie,  they  are  exceednu'ly 
important  to  an  improved  tax  stiiie- 
ture  Their  enactment  will  accomplush 
IV  .substaiitiul  impi()\cment  in  oui  tax 
law  Mos!  of  these  provisain.s  ai<  (o:.. 
cerned  with  prohlem.s  whU'li  hiue  larii 
plaionio  'UN  Since  ItK^O  and  UeM  .Some 
ot  till  111  h.i\  I  la  oil  t !  ooMiiif  UN  I'  !  I  s  i  n 
lolU'es    p(  I  hid'   (i!   t  ,ini 

In  1,1'  o  pai  I  !  Iie-.r  p'  -o  o  1  !,'  ..'...  \'\ 
!!.e  !,i\  I  :o,i!ini  !:!  -!  •  o'  c  ;..o.m  ,;  '  p,  ■  uf 
,1  o,l  !  ,iO  ,!,■  ■,  a  !;  .ocii. ,,  i  ;  a!  ,\  .  nn,'  o,vl 
•  ii\  .! .  Na  !  .k-  a  Oil  •,a\  uo  ■  ;o  i  ;,  ,,  o  .,•-  . 
;•■  "  .Hi  ,1  ,!•  a'  il  mo!  o,il  to  (  ,i',il  ^  ,-■  ;,i  .1  V 
m  o  .it.i  I  I  'te,o-ae,,i  ^  |'\ii  (oi  i  .  n  ,  ai 
(o  ,»;■'!!  .1  '  ;  i  ,1  ■  1  .n-,!  ,Oi'  j,  ii  •  :  ii  \  i  , ,  ,  ,o, 
tto     p  ,'  !    lup  !,    I  ;,i  !  >  ,!.>■    tia  ,]     t..   ;       oa;  I 

(!  -I  ! '^  Durdrti,  Thift  hill  retnovea  at 
k-u6i  ,Nub.>-iantial  portions  of  thr.sp  in- 
equalities. 

In  addition,  your  committee's  bill  deals 
with  the  abuse  situatlon.s  which  have 
arLsen  in  connection  with  entertainment 
expenditures  and  with  the  Bain  on  the 
dls|)Osltion  of  depreciable  property.  The 
bill  also  places  expenditures  for  appear- 
ances with  respect  to  leglslotlon  on  an 
even  footing  with  similar  expenditures 
with  respect  to  appearances  before  exec- 
utive apencies  or  the  courts. 


In 


cooi'rR\T!\  rs 
Conpress    pa^o., 


'  i  islatlon 

which  generally  wa-  tiou^ht  to  insure 
that  earnings  of  coopnatives  would  be 
currently  taxable  either  to  the  coopera- 
tive or  to  the  piatltns  HrnVeVi'l  tliC 
court.'  :n  tlie  I  on  pouli  i  \  Fai  m  and 
H  .■\  (  ,i!  pi  nln  ciiM  V  h,i\  e  liral  i.'uit 
lionea-h    adorations    o'    pallontU'e    ili\i- 


not    currentlv   ta\- 

,tl!l'.oui'M    the\     aie 

!o    t  he  coopei  ,»t  i\  e, 

the    intent    ol    the 

llou.ve   bii!     w  Inch 


deiuK    ione!,ill\     me 
al'lr     ti-    t!;f     p.i!ioM 

I  ,1! :  I  ntly  ilooon  i  ^^'.^ 
The  bill  ( ,o  ■ ,(     out 

P'lM  !rrl-'.al,.i!;  The 
.\i'U!  e'linnniiei  luis  momfled  oii!\  slielit- 
ly.  pi'  \  all-  that  eoopi  I  al  i\es  lieed  not 
take  ii,lo  their  liuanue  patlopia^-e  dl\i. 
drnd-  paid  m  mone\  (M  so-called  (pial- 
;fhj  a;o^allon^  ;\  deduetion  loi  n,or,  ■ 
(lu.nined  allovntion.N  l.s  ploNlded  the 
loopei.itae  when  these  alloeidions  an 
ledeenuvl    o,   ravll 

ISU  !hi  pti!  ;e.n.  th,e  bill  p|o\  idev  !h,at 
p.iliotuuu'  divatiiuiv  paid  m  e.ish,  >• 
quatif'o  (1  a';,oialionv  an  to  he  ;;,rludi(i 
In  hr-  p.cume   in   the  \eai    th(-  ,illoea!,iin 


i"-    m.ide.      In    tl 


I     eaM     OI    noncp.ialliied 


a!Ie>cations  the  nuiusion  m  1  is  ir.eome 
i"-  to  occur  whiMi  tlie  papt>r  i'-  n,  di  emed. 
(if  eourst\  this  ps  true  only  of  amou;t>; 
wlucli  arise  from  business  activpv  As 
under  present  law,  amounts  at;:  routable 
to  purchases  of  personal  living  expense 
items  are  treated  as  bargain  purchases 
and  are  not  taxable  to  the  patron. 

Qualified  allocations  are  those  patron- 
ape  dividends  paid  in  scrip,  stock,  or  as 
allocations  on  the  books  of  the  coopera- 
tive where  the  patron  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  the  amount  in  cash  for 
a  90 -day  period  or  where  he  has  given 
his  consent  to  treating  the  allocation  as 
an  amount  paid  to  him  which  he  rein- 
vested in  the  cooperative.  Under  the 
bill,  consent  may  be  given  by  the  patron 
m  writing  or  by  being  a  member  of  a 
cooperative  in  which  the  bylaws  require 
all  members  of  the  cooperative  to  take 
the  allocations  into  account.     In  addi- 


tion, your  committee  ha.«.  amended  the 
House  bill  to  provide  ti  a;  emMnt  may 
be  made  by  tlie  cash:  >  ndorae- 

ment  of  a  patronage  div.>..inii  check.  In 
this  case  thr  cashing  and  endorsement 
of  the  check  Itaelf  repreaenta  Uic  con- 
sent on  the  i>art  of  the  patron. 

Since  the  House  bill  applied  the  provl- 
Nlon  on  withholding  to  patronage  dlvl* 
denda,  aa  well  aa  dlvldenda  and  Intereat, 
the  House  bill  In  effect  requiJH»d  that  al 
icaat  SO  penient  of  all  patronage  dlvl- 
denda be  paid  in  what  waa  the  equivalent 
of  oath.  The  patron  oould  uae  thla  20 
percent  directly,  either  by  taking  it  aa 
a  oredlt  agalnat  tax  liability  or  by  ob- 
taining a  refund  from  the  Oovernmcnt. 
The  committee  bill  containa  no  provi- 
sion for  wltliholdlng.  However,  it  waa 
thought  dealrable  that  the  principle  In 
the  Houae  bill  be  malntaine<i,  namely, 
that  the  cooperative  pay  out  to  the 
patron  In  cash  at  least  enough  to  cover 
his  tax  liability  on  the  patronage  divi- 
dend at  the  UO  percent  first  bracket  rate. 
For  that  reason  the  committee  bill  re- 
quires that  at  least  20  percent  of  all 
patronage  dividends  be  paid  to  the 
patron  in  cash  If  the  cooperative  Is  to 
exclude  any  amount  from  lis  tax  base 
for  qualified  allocations. 

MUTUAL   THRIFT  INBTrrUTlONS 

In  1951  Congreaa  also  provided  that 
mutual  aavlnga  banks,  sa\.!us  and  loaii 
aaaoclatlona,  and  almllat  . :  ai  uations 
weiT  to  be  subject  to  ti  i  mo  ..;  cor- 
t^ornte  Income  tax  but  th.it  t!..-..  ,;  ,'.titu- 
!o oiH  were  to  be  allowi  a  a  ,>p(a  ,a;  iiodue- 
.'  !'  addltlona  to  bad  cept  itstiNts, 

I;. I  i.'.d  let'ivli^iion  piovuiial  tl.ut  thisp 
aptClal    ei  ^!,,.  1.    ;,v    o,,,;Ui    Kpial    tia 

tliT  taxable  incumt  oi  ti,.  instp.i  tioi 
Uie  year,  or  equai  uu  lanoiu  t  w 
would  bring  the  inatltution  s  total  ;<• 
aerves  and  surpluses  uii  to  12  p<  no  ot  f 
its  dinio.sit.s  The  eltect  V  f  th;s  U  .  v,,.- 
!  ' ,  -.s  ,o  ; .'  ,1  t :  !  ■■!  i,  ' ;  an. /at  :r.n">  l.a\  e 
iMiii  a.nio'-i   Ol    !,,\   V.I, It    ID.M       PuiiUH 


en- 

!or 

,,eh 


1! 


entm 


d    r  ,u!e      1  !l,"o 


Mr 

M 

Mr 


iVi,    all     mutual 

■  liat.K  '  .ino.  va\  Ui>'  •-  and  loi\n  as-o 
s  paul  luUu  Fedeiai  meomi    ta.ve.s 

than  $70  million,  while  utainma 

•  lion  In  addition.^  to  resenes   su!» 

alid    UI\dlVlUt  U    p.lr>tils 
LAU8CHK,      Ml      V-^-nUv\      ^^  A\ 

nator  yield? 
KERR.    1  yield, 

LAUSCHE.  w  I'd  t!i'  Senator 
mind  repeating  those  fiKuies.  stating  the 
period  covei"ed,  the  amount  of  taxes  paid, 
and  the  amount  the  institutions  were  al- 
lowed to  retain? 

Mr.  KERR,  During  the  entire  decade 
1952-62,  all  mutual  savings  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations  paid  total 
Federal  income  taxes  of  less  than  $70 
million,  while  retaining  $5^2  billion  in 
addition  to  reserves,  surpluses,  and  un- 
divided profits. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  would  be  about 
$7  million  a  year  paid  by  all  mutual 
thrift  institutions? 

Mr.  KERR.  All  savings  banks  and  all 
savings  and  loan  associations. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Tliat  is  a  very  .small 
amount,  is  it  not  ^ 

Mr.  KERR.    Very  small. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  It  is  ]iractically  noth- 
ing. 

Mr.  KERR     Almost. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
fi—m  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tors quc^stion. 

The  Hou.s"  bill  amends  the  existing 
law  applicable  to  these  thrift  institu- 
tions by  providing  that  they  may  add  to 
r::;erves  for  bad  debt  each  year  which- 
ever of  the  following  is  the  greatest: 

First,  60  percent  of  taxable  income  for 
the  year;  second,  an  amount  sufficient 
to  bring  the  balance  of  their  reserve  for 
losses  on  qualifying  real  property  loans 
to  3  percent  of  these  loans  plus  a  rea- 
sonable addition  for  reserves  for  losses 
on  other  loans;  or  third,  any  greater  re- 
serve that  the  institution  can  show  is 
reasonable  in  view  of  its  loss  experience. 

The  committee  has  retained  this  basic 
provision  but  has  placed  additional  re- 
strictions on  these  reserve  deductions. 
It  is  provided,  for  example,  that  even 
thou?h  the  taxpayer  uses  the  first  al- 
ternative; namely.  60  percent  of  taxable 
income,  in  determining  its  deduction, 
nevertheless  the  reserve  on  qualified  real 
property  loans  may  not  be  built  up  to 
a  level  in  excess  of  6  percent  of  these 
loans.  Also,  it  has  added  a  proviso  to 
make  sure  that  no  institution  may  ob- 
tain a  greater  deduction  than  under 
present  law.  In  the  case  of  stock  savings 
and  loan  association^,  your  committee 
has  also  provided  that  the  deduction  is 
to  be  50  percent  instead  of  eO  percent  of 
taxable  income. 

The  com.mittee  bill  also  provides  a  new 
definition  of  domestic  building  and  loan 
a.ssociations  which  in  general  provides 
that  63  percent  of  their  assets  mu^t  be 
invested  in  loans  for  one-to-four-family 
residential  units,  72  percent  must  be  in 
residential  real  property,  and  90  percent 
must  be  in  real  property  loan.-.  Certain 
exceptions  to  these  rules  are  provided  for 
cash  and  Government  obligations  Other 
restrictions  also  are  provided. 

CKSVM.TY     IXSUR.A.N-CE    COMP.^.VIES 

Stock  fire  and  casualty  insurance  com- 
panies have  long  been  taxed  at  ordinary 
corporate  income  tax  rates  on  both  in- 
ve.stment  income  and  underwriting  in- 
come. Mutual  fire  and  casualty  insur- 
ance companies,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
not  been  taxed  on  their  underwriting  in- 
come. The  bill  provides  that  these  mu- 
tual m.-^urance  companies  are  to  pay  tax 
not  only  on  investment  income  but  on 
their  underwriting  income  as  well.  How- 
ever, recognizing  that  these  companies 
have  no  paid-in  capital  as  a  cushion 
against  losses,  the  bill  permits  mutual 
companies  to  build  up  a  special  tax-free 
reserve  to  be  used  to  offset  these  losses. 
The  amount  which  can  be  set  aside  in 
this  manner  generally  is  equal  to  1  per- 
cent of  their  incurred  losses,  plus  25  per- 
cent of  their  underwriting  gains.  How- 
ever, most  of  this  is  to  be  a  reserve  only 
for  a  limited  period  of  time.  Thus,  all 
of  the  remaining  additions  to  reserves  for 
any  year  which  were  attributable  to  1 
percent  of  incurred  losses  and  one-half 
of  the  portion  attributable  to  25  percent 
of  underwriting  income,  after  5  years, 
if  still  remaining,  will  be  withdrawn  from 
the  account  and  included  in  taxable  in- 
come 

Basically  your  committee  has  accepted 
the    House    version    of    this    provision. 


However,  it  has  eliminated  a  discrimi- 
nation against  dividend-paying  mutual 
insurance  companies  by  providing  that 
losses  attributable  to  their  dividends  may 
be  offset  first  against  investment  income. 
rather  than  being  used  to  oflset  amounts 
in  the  special  protection  against  loss  ac- 
count. This  will  accord  them  in  sub- 
stance the  same  treatment  available  un- 
der the  Hou=e  bill  for  a  company  which 
deviates  from  standard  insurance  rates 
rather  than  paying  dividends  to  policy- 
holders. 

The  committee  has  also  eased  the  tax 
treatment  for  small  insurance  companies 
bv  raising  the  total  exemption  of  ex- 
isting law  from  $75,000  to  $150,000  of 
total  receipts.  Also,  it  has  raised  from 
S300,000  to  $600,000  of  total  receipts  the 
level  at  which  underwriting  gain  will 
initially  become  taxable.  Other  modifi- 
cations are  made  for  mutual  insurance 
companies  specializing  in  w-indstorm, 
hail,  or  flood  insurance  and  for  recipro- 
cal underwriters  and  interinsurers. 

S.VLES  OF  DEPRECIABLE  PROPERTY 

Under  present  law  a  taxpayer  may 
write  off  the  cost  or  other  basis  of  de- 
preciable property  over  the  period  of  the 
useful  life  of  the  assets  in  his  hands. 
These  depreciation  deductions  are  al- 
iowt'd  as  a  deduction  against  ordinary  in- 
come. If  these  depreciation  deductions 
reduce  the  basis  for  the  asset  faster  than 
the  decline  of  its  actual  value,  then  there 
will  be  a  gain  on  the  asset  if  it  is  sold. 
Under  present  law  this  gain  is  taxed  as 
capital  gain,  even  though  the  deprecia- 
tion deductions  had  reduced  ordinary  in- 
come. As  a  result,  the  taxpayer  who  has 
taken  depreciation  at  a  rate  faster  than 
the  actual  decline  in  value  of  the  prop- 
erty has  in  reality  converted  ordinary  in- 
come into  capital  gain. 

H.R.  10650  meets  this  problem  by  treat- 
ing as  ordinary  income  any  gain  on  the 
sale  or  other  disposition  of  depreciable 
property,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
depreciation  deductions  taken  since  1961. 
This  ordinary  income  treatment  applies 
to  depreciable  personal  property  and  to 
certain  other  depreciable  tangible  prop- 
erty, but  does  not  include  buildings  or 
structural  components. 

Your  committee  has  made  very  little 
change  m  this  provision.  This  provi- 
sion is  not  only  of  importance  as  a  means 
of  plugging  a  serious  loophole  in  pres- 
ent law.  but  also  is  of  major  significance 
in  connection  with  the  recent  deprecia- 
tion liberalization  announced  by  the 
Treasury  Department.  Under  the  new 
guideline  schedules,  taxpayers  generally 
will  be  permitted  to  depreciate  assets 
faster  than  has  previously  been  the  case. 
As  a  result,  additional  ordinary  income 
could  be  converted  into  a  capital  gain  on 
the  sale  of  these  assets,  if  it  were  not  for 
this  provision. 

ENTERTAINMENT    EXPENSES 

Among  the  more  publicized  and  trou- 
blesome problems  with  which  this  bill  is 
concerned  is  that  of  the  deduction  for 
entertainm.ent  expenses.  Your  commit- 
tee believes  that  its  version  of  this  pro- 
vision   provides    a    balanced    approach 


a^ni 


which  eliminates  abus#feituations,  with- 
out interfering  with  legitimate  enter- 
tainment    expense      deductions.    Your 


committee's  bill  provides  that  if  enter- 
tainment expenses  are  to  be  deductible. 
they  must  be  directly  related  to,  or  asso- 
ciated with,  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade 
or  business.  In  the  case  of  facilities  such 
as  yachts  and  hunting  lodges  and  club 
dues,  a  further  restriction  provides,  in 
effect,  that  the  facilities  must  be  u.sed 
more  than  50  percent  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  taxpayer's  trade  or  business 
This  provision,  unlike  the  House  bill, 
would  permit  the  deduction  of  expenses 
to  generate  business  goodwill  where  it  is 
shown  that  these  expenses  are  directly 
related  or  associated  with  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness. The  committee  report  gives  an 
extensive  listing  of  the  types  of  expenses 
which  your  committee  intends  should 
not  be  deductible  under  this  provision. 

Your  committee's  amendments  also 
restrict  the  deduction  of  travel  expenses 
on  combined  business  and  vacation  trips. 
If  the  travel  is  for  a  period  longer  than 
1  week,  or  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
total  time  away  from  home  is  spent 
for  personal  purposes,  only  the  portion  of 
the  travel  expenses  allocable  to  the  busi- 
ness will  be  deductible.  Of  course,  in 
order  for  any  portion  of  the  travel  ex- 
penses to  be  deductible  in  the  first  place, 
as  under  present  law.  the  trip  would 
have  to  be  primarily  for  business  pur- 
poses. 

LEGISLATIVE  APPEARANCES 

Although  not  explicitly  provided  for 
in  the  statute,  court  decisions  in  the 
Cammarano  and  Straus  cases  have  in- 
terpreted long-existing  Treasury  regula- 
tions as  denying  a  deduction  for  expen- 
ses incurred  in  making  appearances, 
submitting  material,  or  communicating 
with  respect  to  legislative  matters. 

The  House  version  of  the  bill  would 
modify  these  court  interpretations  of 
existing  law,  in  order  to  permit  deduc- 
tions for  expenses  relating  to  appear- 
ance before,  presentation  of  statements 
to,  or  communications  sent  to  a  legisla- 
tive body,  committee,  or  individual  leg- 
islator at  any  level  of  government  if  the 
expenses  are  otherwi.^e  ordinary  and 
necessary  business  expenses.  In  addi- 
tion, a  similar  deduction  is  provided  for 
the  portion  of  dues  paid  to  an  organiza- 
tion which  are  used  fo*-  similar  legisla- 
tive expenses,  to  the  extent  they  are  re- 
lated to  the  businesses  of  the  members. 
Your  committee  also  has  added  an 
amendment  providing  that  expenses  of 
communicating  information  with  respect 
to  legislation  between  the  taxpayer  and 
its  employees  or  stockholders  also  are 
to  be  deductible,  where  the  matter  is  of 
direct  business  concern  to  the  taxpayer. 
This  provision  does  not  permit  the  de- 
duction of  expenses  incurred  in  attempts 
to  influence  the  general  public,  or  large 
groups  of  the  public,  through  advertis- 
ing or  other  campaigns,  nor  does  it  per- 
mit the  deduction  of  expenses  associated 
with  political  campaigns. 

Your  committee  sees  no  reason  why 
legitimate  expenses  incurred  for  appear- 
ances before  legislative  bodies  or  legisla- 
tors should  not  bo  deductible  while  sim- 
ilar apF>earance  before  executive  officials 
with  respect  to  administrative  matters, 
or  before  courts  with  respect  to  iudicial 
matters,  are  deductible.  Your  commit- 
tee believes  that  the  legislative  branch 
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of  the  Government  in  this  respect  should 
be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
other  two  coordinate  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  also  believed  that  it  is  desirable 
that  taxpayers  having  mfomiation  bear- 
ing on  the  impact  of  present  or  proposed 
legislation  which  aflect  their  trades  or 
businesses  not  be  discouraged  in  making 
this  information  available  to  the  resp>on- 
sible  legislators.  This  information  is  es- 
sential to  a  proper  evaluation  on  the  part 
of  the  legislators  of  the  impact  on  busi- 
nesses of  present  or  proposed  legislation 

The  deduction  for  legislative  expenses 
is  limited  to  csises  in  which  expenses  are 
related  to  the  trade  or  business  of  the 
taxpayer,  since  only  these  expenses  are 
pertinent  to  the  determination  of  true 
taxable  income  of  a  business.  In  this 
respect,  it  might  be  noted  that  this  is  the 
."^ame  distinction  presently  made  in  the 
case  of  appearances  before  executive  or 
judicial  bodies 

Mr.  L-^USCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  for  a 
question^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair  i.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio? 

Mr.  KERR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  Lu^USCHE.  Has  the  committee 
dealt  at  all  with  the  problem — which  has 
been  under  discussion  for  several  years — 
of  allowing  business  enterprises  to  de- 
duct, as  business  expenses,  funds  spent 
in  payment  of  newspaper  advertisements 
dealing  with  national  issues  and  policies 
pending  in  the  Congress?  Tliis  is  a  de- 
duction for  which  business  enterprises 
have  argued  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  committee  went  in- 
to that  question  at  length,  and  during 
extensive  periods  of  time.  I  believe  that 
every  approach  which  could  be  devi.sed 
by  men  of  ingenuity  and  resourcefulness 
was  made  in  presenting  that  matter  to 
the  committee.  Each  approach  made 
was  discu.ssed  at  great  length,  and  was 
turned  down  by  the  committee  as  regu- 
larly as  It  was  offered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  just  now  described 
is  as  far  as  the  committee  went  in  al- 
lowing such  a  deduction  for  funds  spent 
in  acquainting  legislatures  and  their 
members  with  current  political  and  eco- 
nomic problems. 

Mr.  KERR.  And  also  by  a  taxpayin.g 
corporation  in  explaining  those  matters 
to  its  own  stockholders  and  its  own  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  very  much. 

Mr.  KERR,  But  the  general  run  of 
expenditures  to  influence  legislation  by 
advertisements  in  news  media  or  other 
means  of  communication  was  discussed 
at  great  length,  and  the  committee  de- 
cided that  it  could  not  justify  the  allow- 
ance of  deductions  for  the  cost  of  such 
expenditures. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICFJl  (Mr. 
BuRnicK  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  KERR.    I  yield  for  a  question. 
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Mr  PFIOXMIRE  Did  I  correctly  un- 
de.'-stand  the  Senator  to  say  that  agri- 
culture would  t)enefit  from  the  invest- 
ment credit  provisions  of  the  bill  to  the 
same  extent  that  industry  would  benefit, 
or  t-o  a  Greater  extent? 

Mr  KKRR.  That  was  the  statement 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Will  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  explain  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  how  agriculture  could 
benefit  very  greatly,  m  view  of  the  fact 
that  85  percent  of  the  farmers  of  our 
country  have  a  net  income  of  less  than 
$3  000.  and  two-thirds  have  a  net  income 
of  less  than  $1,000.  a  year,  and  therefore 
the  overwh.elmme  number  of  them  pay 
no  Federal  income  tax'' 

Mr  KERR  The  Senator  is  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  net  income  of  our  farm- 
ers from  farm  sources  equaled  $12  bil- 
lion in  1961  and  although  many  of  the 
farmers  of  Oklahoma  do  not  make 
enough  to  be  required  to  pay  Federal  in- 
come taxes,  there  arc  certain  farmers  in 
Oklahoma,  who.  like  some  farmers  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  are  in  the  happy 
situation  of  making  enough  money  to 
pay  income  taxes.  Certainly,  neither  in- 
dividuals nor  businesses  would  t>enefit 
by  a  tax  credit  if  they  owed  no  tax.  but 
this  bill  has  in  it  a  provision  with  refer- 
ence to  investment  credit  that  a  credit 
earned  at  any  time  after  June  30,  1962, 
is  subject  to  a  3-year  carryback  and  a 
5-year  carry  forward. 

I  know  it  is  the  hope  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  and  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  that  the  environment  in 
which  our  fanners  live,  breathe,  and 
have  their  being  and  their  economic  ex- 
istence will  be  improved  to  the  point 
where  they  will  be  making  an  income 
sufficient  to  be  subject  to  Federal  taxa- 
tion; and  when  that  happy  environment 
materializes,  a.s  I  fully  believe  it  will, 
they  will  have  the  benefits  of  this  bill  to 
look  for«-ard  to. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Is  it  not  tnjc  that 
85  percent  of  the  farmers,  who  pay  no 
income  taxes,  but  pay  heavy  property 
taxes  and  other  taxes,  would  receive  no 
benefits  under  the  bill  unless  at  some 
time  in  the  future  their  income  should 
increase  sufficiently  to  require  them  to 
p.'iy  an  income  tax? 

Mr.  KERR  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa IS  not  aware  of  the  percentage  of 
our  farmers  who  do  not  pay  income 
taxes;  and  in  answering  the  Senator 
neither  affirms  nor  denies  the  figure  of  85 
percent,  but  repeats  the  answer  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  that  neither  a 
corporation  nor  an  individual  would  re- 
ceive an  immediate  benefit  from  this  bill 
unless  he  had  a  taxable  income. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  refer  the  Senator 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department,  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  statistics  of  income, 
winch  I  hold  in  my  hand.  I  a.sk  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  if  the  argument 
that  we  need  the  investment  credit  to 
put  us  on  an  even  footing  with  foreign 
competition,  and  that  there  is  evidence 
that  the  United  States  is  not  competing 
abroad 

Mr.  KERR.    I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  not  competing 
effectively  abroad. 


Mr.  KERJl.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said 
our  producers  a:  t  at  a  di.'-ad vantage  t.ax- 
wise  as  compared  with  our  foreign  com- 
petitors. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  question  the  argrument 
that  the  three  countries  tliat  have  in- 
vestment credit:  namely,  tlie  United 
Kingdom.  Belgium,  and  the  Netlierlands. 
h.ave  demonstrated  a  record  of  slower  in- 
dustrial growth,  and  therefore  the  invest- 
ment credit  IS  not  an  effective  device  for 
promoting  growth,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  two  of  the  three  industrialized  coun- 
tries have  had  a  poorer  growth  record 
than  the  Unii^  State?  to  wit.  Belgium 
and  the  United  Kmgdi  m  and  that  the 
country  which  has  the  po<:)re5t  of  any 
except  those  and  Sweden  in  Europ>e  is 
the  Netherlands? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin refers  to  the  general  situation  and 
asks  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  whet  her 
or  not  a  certain  cause  produced  it.  One 
thing  that  has  resulted  in  the  slowing? 
down  in  growth  of  the  United  Kingdom^ 
that  is.  Great  Britain — and  the  Nether- 
lands has  been  the  loss  of  their  colonies, 
and  I  believe  that  is  true  also  of  Belgium. 

Many  things  could  have  produced  the 
slowdown  which  the  Senator  has  re- 
ferred to,  other  thsoi  the  corporate  tax 
rate. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  some 
association  with  and  relation  to  and 
knowledge  of  American  industry.  The 
Senator  from  Oklalioma  knows  that  any 
tax  reduction  would  have  an  impact  upon 
American  taxpayers  and  American  in- 
dustry. The  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
knows  that  as  of  today,  a  manufacturer 
in  the  United  States  has  the  least  bene- 
ficial tax  treatment  by  his  Government 
of  any  manufacturer  in  any  of  the  coun- 
tries in  the  Common  Market,  or  of 
Western  Europe  or  Jai>an 

The  Senator  from  Oklalioma  is  of  the 
opinion  that  in  our  trade  program,  as 
provided  for  in  the  bill  that  will  be  be- 
fore us — and  I  am  sure  that  it  will  be 
passed  in  some  form — if  American  indus- 
try IS  to  compete  br>th  at  home  acainst 
imports  from  competitors  witli  more  ad- 
vantageous tax  treatment  and  more  ad- 
vantageous labor  costs,  and  compete 
against  those  same  competitors  in  the 
world  market,  the  environment  of  .Amer- 
ican manufacturmg  and  industrial  en- 
tities must  be  impro\ed.  We  arc  not 
going  to  reduce  tl^e  waees  of  our  work- 
ers The  wages  of  our  workers  are  going 
to  be  inci-eased.  Tlie  only  way  we  can 
hold  our  own  in  this  new  world  that  this 
Nation  has  helped  to  create,  and  in  which 
tliis  Nation  is  coming  of  age.  Is  to  arm 
American  industry  with  the  economic 
and  industrial  weapons  comparable  to 
those  in  the  liands  of  our  competitors  in 
other  industrial  nations;  and  the  invest- 
ment credit  provided  in  the  bill  is  such 
a  weapon. 

It  is  not  the  complete  answer.  The 
increa.se  in  the  depreciation  formula  is 
another  But  each  of  tliese  two  weapons 
will  be  effective  once  in  the  hands  of 
American  industrial  units  as  they  seek 
not  only  to  exist  in  this  new  era  of  inter- 
national competition — not  only  to  sur- 
vive, but  to  improve  their  relative  and 
competitive  positions. 


Mr.  President,  will  the 
I   yield    to   the   Senator 
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Mr.   AIKEN. 
Senator  yield "^ 
Mr     KERR. 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  may  add  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  said  that  it 
i.s  not  tax  incentives  alone  which  make 
It  difficult  for  us  to  compete  with  West- 
em  Europe,  but  tax  incentives  with  the 
rapid  writeoff  granted  by  Common  Mar- 
ket governments  are  an  incentive  for 
plants  located  there  to  have  at  all  times 
up-to-date  machinery,  which  enables 
them  to  produce  at  less  cost.  I  believe 
one  of  the  countries  referred  to  permits 
the  writeoff  of  new  equipment  in  3  years, 
and  others  do  it  in  5  years.  One  of  the 
purposes  of  such  a  law  is  to  enable  the 
plants  to  have  the  most  modern  and  up- 
to-date  machinery. 

If  they  have  that,  of  course,  they  have 
an  advantage  in  equipment  alone  over 
American  industry. 

Many  of  our  own  industries  which 
have  established  plants  in  Western  Eu- 
rope have  done  so  not  merely  because  of 
a  tax  incentive.  There  is  also  a  differ- 
ence in  labor  cost,  which  I  believe  is 
something  like  one-third.  There  is  also 
a  difference  in  shipping  costs  to  various 
markets  of  the  world,  which  costs  are 
only  about  half  as  much  as  the  costs  to 
ship  from  American  ports. 

There  are  many  advantages  which  can 
be  obtained  m  Western  Europe  that  do 
not  obtain  here.  The  principal  one.  I 
think,  is  the  fact  that  the  plant  always 
can  have  the  most  modem,  up-to-date 
machinery 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont is  so  eminently  correct  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa to  understand  how  any  objective 
thinker  could  fail  to  recognize  the  valid- 
ity and  effectiveness  of  the  statement 
and  argument  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

One  of  the  things  winch  has  been  going 
on  which  adversely  affects  our  economy 
IS  the  export  of  dollars,  of  American  cap- 
ital, for  the  construction  of  productive 
facilities  in  countries  of  Western  Eu- 
rope— for  the  export,  thereby,  of  jobs 
from  American  workshops  to  the  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe:  for  the  export 
of  income  generated,  which  would  result 
not  only  in  local  jobs  but  also  in  local 
taxes  in  the  industrial  centers  of  our 
country 

I  remind  Senators — and  especially  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin — not  only  has 
there  been  the  migration  of  industry 
from  certain  parts  of  our  country  to 
other  parts,  m  search  of  a  more  en- 
couragmg  tax  environment  and  of  a 
more  encouraging  labor  cost  environ- 
ment, but  also  that  the  greatest  migra- 
tion of  industiw  has  been  from  these 
shores  to  other  countries  in  search  of  a 
more  favorable  economic  environment,  a 
more  favorable  tax  environment,  and  a 
more  favorable  labor  cost  environment. 
What  is  the  result?  Income  which 
would  otherwise  be  taxable  in  our  States 
and  by  our  Federal  Government  is  tax- 
able in  foreign  countries.  Community 
building  activities,  which  we  need  in  our 
own  States,  go  to  foreign  countries. 

We  need  them  in  the  State  of  Okla- 
l.onia.  Mr.  President,  and  m  the  State 
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of  Vermont.  Perhaps  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin does  not  need  any  further  indus- 
trialization. Perhaps  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin would  prefer  an  environment 
which  would  continue  to  spur  and  to 
stimulate  American  industry  to  go  to 
other  shores  for  it.s  expansion.  But  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  wants  to  en- 
courage the  domestic  environment,  in 
the  hope  that  Oklahoma  may  secure  a 
child's  part  of  that  increase  in  industrial 
output. 

I  shall  not  be  a  party  to  a  deliberate 
effort  to  further  stimulate  the  migra- 
tion of  American  industry  to  foreign 
countries  to  lind  an  environment  of  fa- 
vorable tax  treatment  and  to  find  an  en- 
vironment of  a  continuing  lower  labor 
cost.  It  shall  be  my  purpose  to  help  any 
effort  by  anyone  to  bring  about  an  en- 
vironment whereby  American  industry 
will  be  encouraged  and  stimulated  to 
grow  and  to  expand  on  these  shores,  not 
only  that  we  may  compete  more  effec- 
tively in  the  domestic  markets  but  also 
that  we  may  be  able  more  effectively  to 
compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  and  Mr.  CURTIS  ad- 
dressed the  Ciiair. 

Mr.  KERR  Let  me  yield  one  more 
time  to  my  great  friend  from  Wisconsin, 
and  then  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  have  a  seri?s  of  questions  I  should 
like  to  ask.  Of  course,  the  Senator  has 
the  floor,  and  I  shall  take  whatever  time 
the  Senator  permits. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  how 
he  explains  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have 
an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  but  have 
a  highly  favorable  balance  of  trade. 
The  favorable  balance  of  trade  in  the 
first  half  of  1962.  seasonally  adjusted  to 
annual  basis,  is  $4.8  billion. 

Even  if  we  should  leave  out  of  con- 
sideration foreign  aid  and  military 
spendmiT.  the  commercial  favorable  bal- 
ance of  trade  is  $2.2  billion,  which  means 
that  other  nations  have  an  unfavorable 
balance  of  trade  vis-a-vis  us  to  that 
extent.  In  other  words,  we  are  winning. 
We  are  competing  far  more  effectively 
abroad  than  other  nations.  The  statis- 
tics prove  it. 

Mr  KERR  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  that  his  figures  are  erroneous 
and  his  conclusions  inaccurate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  call  the  Senator's 
attention  to  the  statistics  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

Mr.  KERR.  Let  me  answer  the  Sen- 
ator's question. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  chal- 
lenged my  figures.  I  am  giving  the 
source.  Does  the  Senator  want  the  facts, 
or  not? 

Mr.  KERR.  If  I  did  I  would  not  go  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  them. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  the  Senator 
to  ao  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce for  them.     That  is  my  source. 

Mr  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa will  take  his  pitcher  to  whatever 
well  he  chooses. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE      I  am  sure  he  will. 
Mr.  KERR.     Yes. 

The  balance  of  trade,  overall,  that  is 
when  one  gives  effect  to  items  such  as 
foreign  aid,  military  expenditures,  and 


investments  of  American   financial  in- 
stitutions abroad  is  a  deficit. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  com- 
pletely wrong. 

Mr.  KERR.     Not  a  credit  position. 
Mr.     PROXMIRE.     The     facts    con- 
tradict the  Senator  completely. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  say  to  the  Senator,  "I 
will  finish  my  speech,  and  then  you  finish 
yours." 

We  know  that  we  have  been  losing  gold 
at  the  rate  of  up  to  $3 '2  billion  a  year. 
The  only  reason  for  that  is  that  there 
have  been  more  dollars  going  out  than 
have  been  coming  back  in.  So  the  net 
position  has  been  a  deficit. 

In  1960  I  believe  the  deficit  was  $3  3 
billion.  In  1961,  it  was  $1.8  billion  plus 
some  million.  It  is  hoped  that  this  year 
it  will  not  exceed  $1.5  billion. 

It  is  true,  Mr.  President,  that,  on  the 
strict  limitation  of  commercial  exports 
versus  commercial  imports,  we  have  seen 
a  favorable  balance,  but  not  enough  of 
one  to  overcome  the  overall  deficit. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would 
like  to  see  an  environment  which  would 
enable  us  to  achieve  an  overall  favor- 
able position.  The  adverse  or  contrary 
could  be  fatal. 

Since  1952  our  gold  reserves  have  been 
reduced  from  $23 '2  billion  to  a  little 
above  $16  billion.  In  1952  the  total  for- 
eign claims  which  could  be  validated 
against  the  $23 '2  billion  gold  reserves 
were  less  than  $7  billion.  Today,  with 
reference  to  the  little  more  than  $16 
billion,  there  are  in  excess  of  $19  billion 
of  valid  foreign  claims,  which  could  be 
implemented  against  our  gold  reserves. 
That  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our 
law  requires  a  25-percent  gold  reserve 
against  our  currency  outstanding  and  our 
Federal  Reserve  deposits,  which  requires 
some  $12  billion  gold  reserves.  So  above 
our  requirements  under  our  law,  for  gold 
backing  of  our  own  currency  and  our 
own  Federal  Reserve  deposits,  there  is 
a  net  residue  or  surplus  of  somf^  $4  bil- 
lion, against  which  there  are  more  than 
$19  billion  of  foreign  claims  which  could 
be  validly  exercised. 

In  1952  we  had  in  excess  of  $16  billion 
over  and  above  the  foreign  claims,  which 
left  us  enough  for  our  requirements  back 
of  our  currency,  our  Federal  Reserve  de- 
posit, and  a  very  substantial  additional 
amount.  So  how  can  men  say  that  our 
position  with  reference  to  our  balance  of 
payments  has  resulted  in  a  surplus  or 
now  results  in  a  surplus?  Heaven  knows 
that  if  it  is  possible  for  us  to  improve 
our  export  position  with  reference  to 
our  import  position,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us  and  highly  necessary  that  we  do 
so.  Who  can  take  comfort  from  the 
knowledge  that  there  may  be  a  $1^2  bil- 
lion or  a  $2  billion  or  a  $2'-  billion 
favorable  balance  in  one  of  the  items  that 
make  up  the  difference  between  the  dol- 
lars that  we  export  and  the  dollars  that 
we  import,  when  there  are  2,  3,  4,  or  5 
other  avenues  of  export  against  our  dol- 
lars with  reference  to  which  there  is  no 
counterbalance  and  no  countercredit? 
It  is  a  situation  of  opening  one  eye  just 
a  httle  and  looking  out  to  a  small  frag- 
ment of  the  panorama  of  the  economic 
facts  of  life  w^hich  this  Nation,  as  the 
leader  of  the  free  world,  must  loo^  at  in 
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Its  entirety  and  must  approach  from  a 
comprehensive  point  of  view,  taking  into 
account  all  the  features  that  go  to  make 
up  the  net  position  of  our  country  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  import  and  export 
of  dollars,  and  the  resulting  effect  upon 
our  balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURITS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  The  distinguished 
Senator  has  referred  to  the  establish- 
ment by  American  companies  of  fac- 
tories, sales  companies,  and  other  op- 
erating companies  abroad.  I  believe  that 
a  careful  perusal  of  the  voluminous  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  will  show 
that  it  was  the  contention  of  all  witnesses 
from  industry  that  the  establishment  of 
plants  abroad  increased  exports  from  the 
United  States  to  the  foreign  countries. 
As  a  general  rule,  those  plants  were  es- 
tablished to  reach  a  market  in  a  foreign 
country  that  we  could  not  reach  here. 
Sometimes  a  trade  barrier  would  make 
it  necessary  for  a  plant  to  be  overseas. 
Sometimes  the  local  country  would  in- 
sist that  the  subsidiary  be  domiciled 
there,  and  that  certain  local  citizens  have 
a  part  in  it.  But  as  a  result  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  foreign  subsidiaries,  there 
flow  from  our  country  machines,  repairs, 
replacements,  raw  materials,  designs, 
patents,  and  other  items  that  contribute 
to  the  export  of  goods  from  the  United 
States  abroad.  That  operation  improves 
our  dollar  balance  and  our  gold  balance. 

There  is  another  section  in  the  bill  to 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  not  yet  addressed  himself, 
which  would  result  in  placing  an  Amer- 
ican foreign  subsidiary  operating  in  a 
foreign  country  on  a  different  tax  basis 
than  the  companies  of  other  foreign 
countries  having  subsidiaries  there.  The 
overall  effect  of  the  bill  would  be  not  to 
enhance  our  trade  and  improve  our  dollar 
and  gold  balance,  but  the  result  would 
be  the  contrary. 

I  hope  that  before  the  bill  goes  to  con- 
ference section  12  thereof  will  be 
stricken,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  section  was  improved  by  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  I  agree  in  part.  I 
disagree  with  him  in  part,  I  disagree 
with  his  conclusion.  I  cannot  agree  that 
the  effort  of  the  Congress  should  be  to 
step  up  the  export  of  American  in- 
dustrial capacity  and  American  jobs.  I 
agree  that  much  of  it  has  been  going  on. 
There  has  been  an  irresistible  magnet  in 
many  of  the  countries  of  Western  Europe 
that  has  drawn  our  investment  dollar  to 
the  extent  of  more  than  $2.5  billion  a 
year  in  the  building  of  productive  facili- 
ties in  Western  Europe.  A  certain  part 
of  it  will  continue  no  matter  how  much 
we  improve  the  environment  of  industry 
at  home.  But  that  fact  should  not  dis- 
courage men  from  improving  the  en- 
vironment here  as  much  as  possible. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    With  that  I  agree. 

Mr.  KERR  That  fact  should  not  pre- 
vent us  from  taking  aiiy  appropriate 
measure  that  we  can  which  would  slow- 
down the  migration  either  of  investment 


dollars  in  industry,  in  jobs,  or  in  Ameri- 
can industries,  and  step  up  production 
at  home.  The  situation  that  the  Senator 
has  described,  rather  than  being  an 
argument  against  the  proposed  invest- 
ment credit,  is  the  basis  of  the  argument 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  the 
investment  credit. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  another  method  which  the  United 
States  has  used  to  persuade  industries 
to  leave  our  country  and  locate  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  That  is  through  the 
system  of  insuring  such  industries 
against  loss  due  to  expropriation,  or  the 
inconvertibility  of  currency.  We  started 
that  program  with  a  $500  million  au- 
thorization. Two  years  ago  we  dis- 
covered that  80  percent  of  that  $500 
million  of  insurance  had  been  taken  out 
by  firms  establishing  plants  or  branches 
in  Western  Europe  and  only  20  percent 
of  it  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  Congress 
amended  the  law  to  stop  encouraging 
busine.sses  to  leave  the  United  States  and 
go  to  Western  Europe.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  we  have  continued  to  in- 
crease the  authorization  for  insurance 
until  I  believe  it  Is  now  $1'2  billion.  In 
other  words,  we  have  not  only  failed  to 
give  incentives  for  industries  to  remain 
in  our  country,  but  also  we  have  actually 
paid  them  to  move  out  by  giving  them 
advantages  which  they  could  not  secure 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KERR.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  remind  Senators  that 
a  number  of  years  ago  there  was  a  so- 
called  dollar  gap.  Exports  from  our 
country  were  so  much  greater  than  the 
imports  into  our  coimtry  that  we  ac- 
cumulated a  very  high  percentage  of  the 
total  amount  of  gold  in  the  free  world. 
Our  Government  started  deliberately  to 
do  certain  things.  First,  it  began  to  try 
to  close  the  so-called  dollar  gap. 

Second,  to  promote  industrial  develop- 
ments in  Western  Europe,  to  help  it  lift 
itself  from  the  ix)sition  to  which  it  had 
been  thrust  by  the  war.  That  effort 
was  successful.  However,  we  continue 
to  apply  the  cure  long  after  the  patient 
has  completely  recovered  and  is  even 
stronger  and  more  vigorous  than  the 
doctor. 

There  are  those  now  who,  it  seems, 
want  us  to  continue  to  administer  the 
cure  although  the  patient  no  longer 
needs  it,  although  the  incentive  that  we 
have  provided  for  the  expansion  of  for- 
eign industry  should  be  provided  for 
greater  expansion  at  home,  although  the 
dollar  gap  long  since  has  been  closed; 
and  instead  of  foreign  countries  having 
a  dollar  deficit,  we  have  had  a  dollar 
deficit,  a  dollar  deficit  that  runs  into 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  exhaustion  of  our  free  gold 
reserves  uncommitted  and  unaffected  by 
foreien  claims.  The  time  has  long  since 
been  here  when  our  efforts  should  be  to 
provide  a  greater  stimulant  for  more 
efQcient  productive  capacities  in  our  own 
industrial  workshop,  m  order  that  we 
might  close  the  opF>osite  situation  and 
what  existed  when  we  had  a  dollar  gap, 
and  which  is  now  upon  us  in  the  form  of 
a  dollar  deficit. 


I  congratulate  the  President  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  vigorous  meas- 
ures he  has  inaugurated  to  close  this  gap. 
I  congratulate  former  President  Eisen- 
hower and  his  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury', Bob  Anderson,  in  the  efforts  they 
made — I  thought,  too  late,  and  all  admit 
now  it  was  too  late — in  the  last  15 
months  of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion, to  move  in  an  effort  to  close  the 
deficit  that  had  been  created  as  a  result 
of  the  impetus  of  our  efforts  that  had 
been  made  to  close  the  dollar  gap. 

When  President  Kennedy  came  into 
ofBce  the  situation  was  so  serious  that 
more  vigorous  efforts  were  required.  Be 
it  said  to  his  credit  that  he  has  inau- 
gurated vast  efforts.  He  inaugurated 
them  in  the  manner  of  expenditures  of 
our  armed  services  abroad,  and  has  inau- 
gurated them  in  the  matter  of  moving 
much  farther  than  the  previous  ad- 
ministration had  in  requiring  that  loans 
made  by  our  banking  institutions  to 
American  business  for  investment  in  for- 
eign countries  be  spent  to  a  large  degree 
in  this  country. 

He  did  it  by  moving  more  vigorously 
in  the  direction  of  using  our  dollar  eco- 
nomic aid  in  a  manner  that  resulted  in 
a  higher  and  higher  percentage  of  it 
being  spent  in  the  United  States. 

However,  with  all  of  tliese  measures 
and  others,  even  in  1962  we  will  have  a 
deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments  of  in 
excess  of  a  billion  dollars.  I  believe  that 
at  the  years  end  a  balance  may  well  be 
achieved.  But  the  mere  achieving  of  a 
balance,  when  the  situation  is  one  of 
such  a  serious  lack  of  the  adequacy  of 
gold  leserves  to  meet  our  requirements 
with  reference  to  our  cui-rency  and  our 
Federal  Reserve  deposits  to  meet  the  le- 
gitimate demands  of  foreign  central 
banks  who  have  dollar  claims  against 
us,  is  not  enough.  We  must  move  more 
vigorously.  The  ways  our  administra- 
tion has  devised  to  do  that,  in  addition 
to  the  measures  to  bring  about  a  balance, 
is  the  improvement  of  the  efSciency  and 
productivity  of  our  industrial  workshop. 

They  have  done  it  through  the  revi- 
sion and  more  favorable  provisions  of 
the  depreciation  for.-nula  applicable. 
They  are  seeking  to  do  it  by  encourag- 
ing and  obtaining  enactment  of  the 
pending  legislation  which  will  give 
greater  incentive  for  industry  to  expand 
on  these  shores — in  Ohio,  Florida,  Illi- 
nois, Tennessee,  Wisconsin,  Oklahoma. 
Nebraska,  Oregon,  and  North  Dakota, 
and  every  other  State  of  the  Union — 
rather  than  having  a  situation  continue 
in  which  every  element  of  the  environ- 
ment is  such  as  to  be  a  magnet  drawing 
more  and  more  industrial  expansion  of 
American  industry  with  American  dol- 
lars into  the  more  favorable  environ- 
ment is  such  as  to  be  a  magnet  drawing 
and  other  industrial  workshops  around 
the  world. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  question  goes  to 
another  subject.  It  deals  with  section 
18.  the  inclusion  of  foreign  real  prop- 
erty in  the  base  for  real  estate  tax  pur- 
poses. The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
been  on  his  feet  for  some  time.  In  order 
to  give  him  a  little  rest,  I  will  read  from 
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a  letter  which  has  been  written  by  an 
Ohio  citizen  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  dealing  with  this  subject. 

Mr.  KERR.  Not  real  estate  taxes;  it 
is  the  estate  taxes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  correct,  yes. 
This  Ohio  citizen  suggests  a  correction. 
He  contends  that  the  correction  which 
he  suggests  is  completely  consistent 
with  the  philosophy  of  the  provisions  of 
section  12  of  the  Senate  bill,  which  ex- 
empts income  invested  in  less  devel- 
oped countries  until  a  profit  is  returned 
to  the  United  States.  He  further  con- 
tends that  his  suggestion  is  supported 
by  section  15  of  the  Senate  bill,  which 
retains  capital  gains  treatment  on  the 
sale  of  stock  of  parent  corporations  op- 
erating m  less  developed  countries. 
Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  with  his 
holdings  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  treat- 
ment IS  different.    He  says : 

All  profits  from  Virgin  Islands  real  estate 
sold  by  U  3.  citizens  already  is  fully  subject 
to  immediate  US.  ta.xes.  Capital,  however, 
which  has  been  coaxed  slowly  from  U.S.  citi- 
zens Into  Virgin  Islands  real  estate,  in  reli- 
ance on  the  integrity  of  the  organic  act. 
based  on  the  44-year-old  Danish  treaty,  can- 
not be  liquidated  rapidly  to  provide  funds 
for  estate  taxes  The  market  is  small.  Such 
real  estate  Investment  effectively  is  frozen 
over  a  period  of  years.  To  abruptly  subject 
this  frozen  real  estate  investment  to  the  ex- 
cess Federal  or  estate  taxes  would  impose  the 
highest  estate  tax  rate,  and  this  would  be 
payable  out  of  the  residual  liquid  portion  of 
the  estate, 

I  merely  put  the  question  for  the  pur- 
pose of  information.  Tlie  House  has 
made  the  effective  date  of  this  provision 
later  than  the  date  the  Senate  bill  sets, 

Mr.  KERR.  I  recall  that  the  effective 
date  in  the  House  bill  was  July  1  1964, 
and  that  the  effective  date  in  the  Senate 
bill  is  January  1,  1963, 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  That  is  correct.  May 
I  ask  what  the  answer  is  to  this  constit- 
uents  argument,  who  says  he  invested 
his  money  in  Virgin  Islands  real  estate 
under  the  assumption  that  the  treaty 
between  Denmark  and  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  Virgin  Islands  pro- 
tected him  against  the  sudden  require- 
ment to  pay  an  estate  tax,  instead  of 
waiting  to  sell  the  property  at  a  time 
when  it  could  be  sold  at  what  would  re- 
flect its  true  value? 

Mr.  KERR,  I  know  of  no  treaty  ob- 
ligation between  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  Denmark  on  this  matter. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, if  there  is  an  area  m  which  an 
investment  in  real  estate,  which  real  es- 
tate is  not  now  subject  to  estate  taxes 
under  our  law  in  the  case  of  the  death 
of  the  owner,  should  be  made  subject 
to  it.  it  is  tnvestm.ents  in  the  Virgin 
Islands.  The  Virgin  Islands  belong  to 
the  United  States.  I  can  see  no  more 
justification  for  a  citizen  from  Oklahoma 
being  permitted  to  invest  $1  million  or  $2 
million  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  which  is 
a  possession  of  the  United  States  and  a 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  having 
that  investment  not  subject  to  an  estate 
tax  upon  his  death,  than  there  is  to  per- 
mit him  to  invest  his  money  in  real  es- 
tate in  any  other  of  the  49  States,  and 


upon  his  death  the  real  estate  not  be 
subject  to  estate  t-axes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  I  agree  to  that  propo- 
sition. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
were  to  visit  the  Virgin  Islands,  he 
would  find  that  real  estate  is  very  ex- 
pensive there:  that  the  value  of  rental 
business  property  along  the  main  street 
of  the  capital  of  the  Virgin  Islands  is 
higher  than  it  is  on  Fifth  Avenue  in  New 
York.  One  reason  is  that  the  Virgin 
Islands  have  been  a  tax  haven. 

Another  reason  has  been  that  Ameri- 
cans have  gone  there — and  have  been 
induced  to  go  there— to  bid  up  the 
values  of  the  real  property,  because  when 
they  do,  and  wlien  they  die,  the  prop- 
erty, although  owned  by  American  citi- 
zens in  an  area  under  the  American  flag, 
is  not  subject  to  estate  taxes. 

There  might  be  a  basis  for  arguing 
that  January  1,  1963,  is  a  date  so  soon. 
in  view  of  the  delay  with  reference  to 
the  bill,  that  it  should  be  moved  forward. 
I  can  well  recognize  the  validity  of  an 
argument  by  an  American  landowner, 
although  a  tax  will  not  be  imposed  until 
he  dies,  life  being  so  uncertain  for  any 
of  us.  that  the  effective  date,  in  view  of 
the  delay  in  the  consideration  of  the 
bill,  might  be  moved  forward. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     That  is.  moved 

Mr.  KERR.  Moved  beyond  January  1. 
1963.  the  date  provided  in  the  House 
bill.  I  could  well  understand  such  a 
person's  position  if  that  were  his  argu- 
ment. But  I  cannot  understand  why 
the  ownership  of  land  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  should  put  an  American  citizen 
in  a  more  favorable  position  with  respect 
to  the  inheritance  tax  upon  his  death 
than  he  would  be  in  if  he  had  invested 
the  same  amount  of  money  in  real  estate 
in  the  Bahamas  or  in  Panama. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  I  agree,  except  that 
it  is  argued  that  the  treaty  which  the 
Virgin  Islands  had  with  Denmark  has 
some  impact. 

If  the  Senator  knows,  was  there  any 
discussion,  recorded  in  the  transcript  of 
hearings,  relating  to  the  Danish  treaty? 
Mr.  KERR.  The  last  language  in  the 
bill — the  very  last  sentence  in  the  bill, 
on  page  392— as  it  passed  the  House  and 
was  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance,  provides: 

No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  apply  in 
any  case  where  its  application  would  be  con- 
trary to  any  treaty  obligation  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  As  I  understand  from 
a  statement  by  the  committee  staff  rep- 
resentative, the  transcript  of  the  hear- 
ings discloses  no  discussion  of  a  treaty 
allegedly  guaranteeing  certain  rights  to 
American  investors  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  treaty  between  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  Denmark  before  the 
United  States  obtained  the  Virgin 
Islands ' 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes. 

Mr,  KERR.  So  far  as  I  know,  there 
was  none  affecting  this  provision.  How- 
ever, the  committee  specifically  honored 
any  treaty  obligation  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  IJVUSCHE     By  the  last  section? 


Mr.  KERR.    By  the  last  language  in 

the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Near  the  middle  of 
page  117  of  the  report,  it  is  stated: 

The  President  in  his  tax  program  recom- 
mended that  this  exemption  be  eliminated 
on  the  grounds  that  In  recent  years  this  has 
been  a  subject  of  abuse. 

I  assume  that  that  is  what  the  Sena- 
tor has  in  mind  concerning  the  abuses 
perpetrated  in  owning  real  estate  in  for- 
eign countries  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
caping the  payment  of  taxes. 

Mr.  KERR.  For  the  purpose  of  escap- 
ing the  estate  tax. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes. 
Mr.  KERR.     The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  explained  briefly 
the  more  significant  provisions  of  the 
bill.    A  full  explanation  of  the  other  pro- 
visions in  this  bill  appears  to  me  to  be 
unnecessary  at  this  time.     In  addition. 
the  committee  report  before  the  Senate 
contains  an  explanation  of  each  of  the 
provisions  in  the  bill.    I  am  sure  that  as 
the  debate  progresses  I  will  want  to  delve 
more  deeply  into  various  provisions  and 
I,  of  course,  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  to  the  extent  of  my  informa- 
tion and  my  physical  endurance.    I  am 
also  attaching  to  my  statement  a  sum- 
mary of  the  bill  as  amended  by  the  com- 
mittee  which,  Mr.   President,   I   a.^k   to 
have  made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING   OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
clusion, let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  legislation  represents  a  major  step 
in  the  revision  of  our  tax  structure.  It 
provides  a  significant  stimulus  for  in- 
vestments in  order  to  achieve  needed 
economic  growth  and  to  help  our  balance 
of  payments.  It  wipes  out  tax  haven 
and  other  abuse  situations  in  the  foreign 
area  and  removes  serious  inequities  and 
loopholes  in  our  domestic  tax  structure. 
This  tax  measure  is  a  necessary  initial 
step  in  any  revision  of  our  tax  structure, 
and  I  urge  all  Senators  to  support  its 

passage. 

Exhibit   1 

Summary   or  Bill   as   Ordered   Reported   by 
THE  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 

SECTION     1.    SHORT    TITLE.    ETC. 

The  act  is  to  be  cited  as  the  "Revenue  Act 
of  1962." 

SECTION  2.  INVESTMENT  CREDIT 

The  bill  provides  a  credit  against  tax  lia- 
bility with  respect  to  investments  In  certain 
types  of  property.  It  generally  Is  7  percent 
(3  percent  in  the  case  of  certain  public  utili- 
ties) of  investments  In  new  tangible  personal 
property  (except  livestock)  and  depreciable 
real  property,  except  buildings  and  struc- 
tural components  of  buildings,  used  In 
manufacturing,  production,  extraction, 
transportation,  communications,  and  certain 
other  services.  No  credit  Is  allowed  for 
property  with  a  useful  life  of  less  than  4 
years,  nor  generally  for  replacements  (to  the 
extent  of  Insurance  proceeds)  of  property 
destroyed  by  fire  or  other  casualty  or  stolen. 
For  property  with  a  life  of  4  to  6  years,  one- 
third  of  the  investment  Is  taken  into  ac- 
count; for  property  of  6  to  8  years,  two- 
thirds  Is  taken  Into  account:  and  for  prop- 
erty  with  longer  lives,  the   full  amount  of 
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the  Investment  Is  taken  into  account.  Pur- 
chases of  used  property,  up  to  $50,000  worth, 
also  are  eligible  for  the  credit.  The  credit 
may  offset  tax  liability  in  lull  up  to  $25,000, 
but  above  that  point  the  credit  may  not 
reduce  tax  liablUty  by  more  than  25  percent. 
Any  unused  credit  may  be  carried  back  for 
3  years  (not  before  June  30.  1962)  or  forward 
for  5  years  and  used  In  those  years  to  the 
extent  there  is  sufficient  tax  liability  under 
the  applicable  limitation. 

The  basis  of  the  property  (for  deprecia- 
tion or  gain  or  loss  on  sale)  is  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  the  investment  credit,  wheth- 
er or  not  it  can  be  Immediately  used  to  re- 
duce taxes,  with  appropriate  later  adjust- 
ments if  all  the  credit  is  not  ultimately  used. 
A  "recapture  rule"  is  also  provided  to  recover 
the  tax  reduction  previously  allowed  as  a 
credit,  to  the  extent  property  is  disposed  of 
in  less  than  Its  estimated  useful  life. 

This  provision  Is  effective  for  taxable  years 
ending  after  June  30,  1962,  but  only  with 
respect  to  property  acquired  or  to  the  extent 
constructed,  reconstructed,  or  erected  after 
that  date. 

SECTION    3,    appearance    WITH    RESPECT    TO 
LEGISLATION 

A  deduction  Is  provided  for  costs  relating 
to  appearances  before,  presentation  of  state- 
ments to,  or  communications  sent  to  a  legis- 
lative body,  a  legislative  committee,  or  in- 
dividual legislator  (Federal,  State,  or  local). 
If  the  exp>enses  are  otherwise  ordinary  and 
necessary  business  expenses.  A  deduction 
also  Is  allowed  for  the  portion  of  dues  paid 
to  an  organization  which  are  used  for  similar 
legislative  expenses  to  the  extent  they  are 
related  to  the  busines.ses  of  it.?  members  In 
addition,  the  expense  of  communication  of 
Information  with  respect  to  legislation  be- 
tween the  taxpayer  and  the  organization  of 
which  he  Is  a  member,  and  between  a  tax- 
payer and  Its  cmp  oyees  and  stockholders,  is 
deductible  if  the  natter  Is  of  direct  Interest 
to  the  members  or  taxpayers.  This  provision 
does  not  permit  the  deduction  of  expenses 
Incurred  for  atterrpts  to  Influence  the  gen- 
eral public,  or  8ef:ments  of  the  public  (by 
advertising  or  otherwise),  or  for  expenses 
concerned  with  political  campaigns.  TTiis 
provision  applies  ta  t.axable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1962. 

SECTION    4      ENTIRTAINMENT  AND   TRAVEL 
rXPENSBS 

Deductible  expanses  for  entertainment, 
amusement,  or  -ecreation  generally  are 
limited  to  those  di-ectly  related  to  the  active 
conduct  of  a  trad;  or  business,  or  to  those 
associated  with  th«'  active  conduct  of  a  trade 
or  business.  In  the  case  of  facilities,  a  fur- 
ther restriction  Is  imposed  to  the  effect  that 
the  facility  must  l>e  used  more  than  50  per- 
cent for  the  furtherance  of  the  taxpayer's 
trade  or  business  if  any  depreciation,  rent 
maintenance,  etc  ,  s  to  be  deductible  i  Club 
dues  are  treated  the  same  as  facilities  This 
bill  (unlike  the  H:)use  bill)  will  permit  ex- 
penses to  generate'  business  goodwill  to  be 
deductible  where  a  clear  bvisiness  purp>ose  for 
the  expense  is  estaoUshed. 

A  second  feature  of  the  provision  limits  the 
deduction  for  business  gifts  to  $25  per  year 
per  individual  re -iplent  In  applying  the 
$25  limitation,  however,  advertising  gifts 
costing  less  than  $4  bearing  the  taxpayers 
name  are  not  to  te  taken  into  account  and 
signs,  display  racss,  or  other  promotional 
material  used  on  the  business  premises  of 
the  recipient  also  are  not  to  be  taken  into 
account.  Another  exception  to  the  $25  limi- 
tation Involves  items  of  tangible  personal 
property  which  cost  not  more  than  $100 
awarded  to  an  employee  by  reason  of  length 
of  service  or  for  sf  fety  achievement. 

A  third  feature  requires  an  allocation  of 
travel  expenses  ir  certain  cases  where  the 
travel   Involves   both   business  and   personal 


puriK)ses,  If  the  travel  Is  for  a  period  longer 
than  1  week,  allocation  must  be  made  in  all 
cases  where  the  portion  of  the  time  away 
from  home  which  is  for  personal  purposes 
exceeds  25  percent  of  the  total  time  away 
from  home  and  only  the  amount  allocated  to 
business  will  be  deductible. 

In  a  fourth  feature  of  the  provision,  rules 
are  set  forth  providing  that  the  deduction 
of  entertainment  or  travel  expenses  will  be 
denied  unless  they  are  substantiated  (by 
adequate  records)  as  to  the  amount,  time 
and  place,  and  the  business  relationship  to 
the  taxpayer  of  the  persons  involved. 

A  fifth  feature  provides  that  in  the  case 
of  traveling  expenses,  deduction  will  be  al- 
lowed for  amounts  expended  for  meals  and 
lodging  other  than  amounts  which  are  lavish 
or  extravagant  under  the  circumstances. 

This  provision  applies  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  December  31.  1962,  for  periods 
after  that  date. 

SECTION     5.    DISTRIBUTIONS    IN    KIND    BY    A 
FOREIGN    CORPORATION 

Distributions  In  kind  from  foreign  corpora- 
tions to  domestic  corporations  are  treated  as 
having  a  value  equal  to  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  property  distributed  (and  not  the  ad- 
Justed  basis  of  this  property  In  the  hands  of 
the  distributing  corporation  where  this  is 
lower).  The  foreign  tax  credit  applicable 
with  respect  to  such  distributions  Is  to  be 
computed  by  reference  to  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  This  applies  to  dis- 
tributions made  after  December  31,  1962, 

SECTION  6.    MUTUAL  SAVINGS  BANKS,  ETC. 

Mutual  savings  banks,  domestic  building 
and  loan  associations,  and  cooperative  banks 
are  allowed  under  present  law  to  add  all 
of  their  income  to  bad  debt  reserves  until  re- 
serves (including  surplus  reserves)  reach  12 
percent  of  deposits.  In  lieu  of  this,  under  the 
bill,  these  Institutions  (other  than  domestic 
building  and  loan  associations  having  capital 
stock  outstanding)  are  to  be  permitted  de- 
ductions for  additions  to  bad  debt  reserves 
generally  of  up  to  60  percent  of  their  taxable 
income  ( before  this  deduction )  or,  if  larger, 
an  amount  bringing  their  reserves  up  to  3 
percent  of  improved  real  property  loans,  plus 
a  reasonable  addition  for  other  loans,  (Ex- 
isting reserves  in  excess  of  this  amount  gen- 
erally are  disregarded.)  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides that  the  reserves  may  be  accumulated 
In  excess  of  3  percent  of  these  loans  if  the 
taxpayer's  experience  shows  this  is  required. 
In  the  case  of  domestic  building  and  loan  as- 
sociations with  capital  stock  outstanding  the 
60-percent  rule  described  above  is  not  to 
apply:  Instead  such  a.ssociations  are  to  be 
permitted  to  deduct  up  to  50  percent  of  such 
taxable  income.  Small  new  domestic  build- 
ing and  loan  associations  are  pro\  ided  a 
special  additional  deduction  which  is  to  apply 
only  in  their  first  10  years  of  operation. 
These  companies  are  to  be  permitted  to  set 
aside  up  to  5  percent  of  their  Improved  real 
property  loans  (which  do  not  total  more  than 
$4  million)  rather  than  3  percent.  Limita- 
tions are  provided  on  the  overall  amounts 
which  may  be  accumulated  in  bad  debt  re- 
serves. The  first  limitation  provides  that 
under  the  GO-percent  alternative  (or  the  50- 
percent  itlternative  in  the  case  of  stock  as- 
sociations) amounts  may  not  be  accumulated 
after  the  reserve  reaches  6  percent  of  im- 
proved real  property  loans  The  second 
limitation  provides  that  no  deductible  addi- 
tions may  be  made  to  bad  debt  reserves  if 
the  total  amount  accumulated  in  ali  reserves 
equals  12  percent  of  deposits. 

Under  the  bill,  in  the  case  of  stock  .■savings 
and  loan  a.ssociations,  distributlrms  to  share- 
holders will  be  considered  as  paid  first  out  of 
already  tax-paid  funds  and.  only  when  these 
are  exhausted,  out  of  reserve  funds  on  which 
a  tax  has  to  be  paid  by  the  association  at  the 
time  of  distribution.     Also,  under  the  bill,  a 


domestic  building  and  loan  association  is 
defiiied  as  one  which  is  Insured  under  the 
National  Housing  Act  or  subject  to  State  or 
Federal  supervision,  but  only  if  substantially 
all  of  Its  business  consists  of  accepting  sav- 
ings and  investing  the  proceeds  as  follows: 
At  least  90  percent  of  the  assets  must  con- 
sist of  cash.  Government  obligations,  loans 
secured  by  an  interest  in  real  property,  and 
loans  for  the  Improvement  of  real  property, 
or  share  account  loans:  at  least  80  percent  of 
the  90  percent  must  consist  of  cash.  Govern- 
ment obligations,  and  loans  secured  by  an 
Interest  In  real  property  which  Is  or  will  be- 
come residential  real  property;  and  at  least 
70  percent  of  the  90  percent  must  consist  of 
cash.  Government  obligations,  and  loans  se- 
cured by  an  interest  in  real  property  which  Is 
or  win  become  residential  real  property  con- 
taining one-  to  foiu--famlly  units.  No  part  of 
Its  investments  may  be  in  private  corporate 
stock.  In  addition,  the  exemption  of  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations  from  certain 
excise  taxes  is  repealed. 

Generally,  these  provisions  are  effective  for 
taxable  years  ending  after  December  31.  1962. 
The  excise  tax  changes  are  effective  as  of 
December  31.  1962. 

SECTION    7.    DISTRIBLTTIONS    BY    FOREIGN    TRUSTS 

Distributions  by  foreign  trusts  which  arq 
attributable  to  contributions  made  by  U.S. 
grantors  (or  added  by  U.S.  transferors)  are 
to  be  taxed  to  any  U.S.  beneficiaries  in  sub- 
stantially th(!  same  manner  as  If  the  benefi- 
ciaries had  received  this  income  directly  in 
the  year  earned  rather  than  later  when  the 
distribution  Is  made.  However,  the  addi- 
tional tax  is  payable  at  the  time  of  the  actual 
distribution.  For  those  preferring  not  to 
make  the  cf-.lculations  required  under  this 
"exact  method"  of  taxation,  an  averaging 
device  is  provided.  This  applies  to  distribu- 
tions (accumulated  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  1954  Code)  made  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  bill. 

SECTION    8.    MUTUAL    FIRE    AND    CASUALTY 
INSURANCE    COMPANIES 

Mutual  fire  and  casualty  Insurance  com- 
panies are  t-)  be  taxed  on  their  "total"  in- 
come less  a  deduction  for  additions  to  a 
reserve  for  protection  against  losses  equal  to 
one-fourth  cf  their  underwriting  gains  plus 
1  percent  of  their  insurance  claims.  After 
a  5-year  Interval,  the  1  percent  set-aside  with 
respect  to  insurance  claims  and  one-half  of 
the  amount  attributable  to  underwriting 
gains  is  brought  back  into  the  taxable  in- 
come to  thi'  extent  not  already  offset  by 
losses.  The  remainder,  to  the  extent  not 
offset  by  loss3s.  will  remain  in  the  loss  reserve 
but  no  amovnt  may  be  added  to  this  reserve 
which  would  build  it  up  to  a  level  of  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  current  years  pre- 
miums. The  bill  provides  uniform  treatment 
for  losses  of  mutual  companies  regardless  of 
whether  they  operate  on  a  deviated-premlum 
basis  or  on  a  dividend-paying  basis  Con- 
centrated rlfk  companies  (those  having  40 
percent  or  more  of  their  premium  income 
from  windstorm,  hail,  flood,  and  so  forth, 
risks,  arising  in  one  State  or  within  200  miles 
of  any  point  selected  by  the  taxpayer)  may 
set  aside  an  additional  amount  of  underwrit- 
ing Income  In  the  protectlon-against-loss 
account,  and  with  respect  to  this  additional 
amount  the  10-percent  limitation  will  not 
apply  but  the  5-year  limitation   will  apply. 

Companies  whose  total  receipts  do  not  ex- 
ceed $150,000  are  to  be  exempt  from  tax. 
and  companies  with  total  recelpt.s  of  between 
$150,000  and  $600,000  are  to  be  tiixed  only  on 
their  investment  income  For  those  with 
gross  receipts  above  $600,000,  a  special  deduc. 
tion  of  $6.(XKi  is  provided  which  decreases  as 
gross  receipt.s  rise  and  disappears  at  a  level 
of  gross  receipts  of  $1,200,000. 

Factory  mutual  companies  are  to  be  taxed 
like    stock    companies    without    the    special 
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liy,:-..     However,  >"  computing  their  under-  p.T  J"";,'// .^'^'^'J    ' '\';"^„^"/ ^^'„'i^*  SJ      ".  not  „.ned  of  to  reduce  taxe«.     Ondls- 

wr.ting  proflu  they  w.ll  be  permuted  to  de-  thi.    »I»^'»'  ,.'°«'^;'„^'^,';°™;,t„™„  „  ^^      trlbuted  earnings  which  are  taxed  to  the  U.S. 

o1™L';Lr;-''p™m,um"rpL?S  *i'e^n'n  ,o?'o"er  •I'^come;  The   .par.t.^»puta       ----"r-uSr  ^^c^ual.r-dt 

p-?,r;er,"r\='":he-'p'ir^„°'irreS-  IS.  ■,'u?rr?er,';^d"  ar^roTth.'  .°r      ruUt£u^s.leho.dera  without  turther 

'^X^:=ri:^]£  =,^r'~3IH^=  ZHrt^^;.r^f  ?s 

^'""'Z^Z     n^^nl^    insur^ncrT^^  the  taxpayer  has  at  least  a  10-percent  stock      Individual    shareholders   may   elect   to   have 

r.derasp^ciTransitirnTlo^^^  interert^  "  This    is    intended    to    prevent    a     the    "^distributed    Income    ^.hlch    is    to    be 

r.nipf  which       4urred      underwriting  domestic  corporation  receiving  income  from      taxed  to  them  treated  as  il  they,  the  reclp- 

r     r  r  5  ovu  Of  the  6  years  preced  ng  loe!  overat:uns  abroad  which  are  taxed  at  a  level      lents,   were   domestic    corporations    (subject 

^rpe  m.rt'i  t^  <^arr>  suTlSes  ove'r  and  aboye   the  U.S.   level  of  taxation   from  off-      to  a  maximum  f^^^^^  °J /^   percent  and 

d'duc'    t^em  o^er   a  5-vear   period.     Recip-  .ettmg  the.^e  -excess"  foreign  taxes  against      eligible  for  the  foreign  tax  credit) 

ror^  underwriters  and  interinsurcrs  are  In  interest   income,  also  earned  abroad,  which          Second.   If  certain   minimum   amounts  of 

e^ct  f^i^iued  to  combine  the  underwnt-  is  taxed  at  less  than  the  U.S.  level  of  taxa-      income     are   ,?'«7*^;j^^\  ';!S^4\//7,,,  ^ 

U   infome    of    their    corporate    attorney    in  t.on.                                                                                    \^7Tc^Zon   ZtZeTfoXn^^^^^^^^^^ 

fact  with  their  own  for  most  purposes.  section  u.  farnkd  income  from  sources        t^e   section    °"  ;°°""          distributions  are 

These    provisions   apply    to    taxable    years  oirrsiDE  the  united  states                      "o^s  is  not  to  apply.     The  distributions  are 

beginning  after  December  31,  1962.  uader   existing   law,   individuals   who   are     as  follows:                                             Minimum 

section  9    DOMESTIC  CORPORATIONS  RECEIVING  present  in  a  foreign  country  or  countries  for                                                                   distribution 

DIVIDENDS    FROM    FOREIGN    coRPOR.^TioNs  17  out  of  18  months  may  excludc  from  thcir      gjjective  foreign  tax  rate:                  {percent) 

Under  present  law  when  the  Income  of  a  U.S.  tax  base  up  to  $20,000  per  year  of  income          ^^^^^  ^q  percent 90 

foreign  subsidiary  is  distribu.ed  to  a  domes-  earned  abroad.     If  they  are  bona  fide  resl-          ^^  percent  up  to  20  percent 80 

tic  parent  corporati  jn  oiilv  U.e  income  of  the  dents  of  a  foreign  country  there  Is  no  celling          ^o  percent  up  to  30  percent -     70 

subsidiary  remaining  after  tax  is  treated  a.s  on  this  exclusion.    In  the  case  of  these  bona          ^^  percent  up  to  40  percent 60 

a   dividend    and   a    foreign   tax   credit   is   al-  fide  foreign  residents,  a  ceiling  is  to  be  pro-          ^^  percent  up  to  42  percent 50 

lowed  the  parent  corporation   for  that  par-  vicled  cf  $20,000  for  the  first  3  years  they  are          ^^  percent  up  to  44  percent 38 

of  the  :ureign  ta.xes  paid  by  the  subsidiary  abroad  and  $35,000  thereafter.     If  an  Indl-          ^^  percent  up  to  46  percent 26 

attributable  to  this  income.     Under  the  bill,  vidual  makes  a  statement  to  a  foreign  coun-          ^g  percent  up  to  47  percent 14 

except  in  Uie  case  of  dividends  received  di-  try  that  he  is  not  a  resident  and  the  foreign          ^^.^^  ^^  percent 0 

rpctlv     or     indirect:-,-     from     less    developed  country  grants  him  tax  exemption,  the  state-                                                                                   „k«,.„ 

cou  m-v   corporaacns,     he  an.ount  Included  ment  is  to  be  conclusive  evidence  that  he  is     For    the   purpose    of    «''"P"""f^„^^^.%„^,^J^ 

in  the  tax  Sise  of  the  domestic  corporation,  not  a  bona  fide  resident  of  that  country  for     dlsUlbutlon  schedule  eacli  conUollcd  fore  gn 

If  It  e'ec^t^  S  e  r°reiK"  tax  credit   is  to  be  not  purposes  of  the  U.S.  exclusion.     Under  the      corporation  can  be  treated  separately,  each 

on  y    the   di  !dend    it^eir    but    also    the    tax  provision,  contributions  made  by  employers     chain  of  controlled  foreign  corporations  may 

Da  d  by  the  foreign  corporation  as  well.  for  employee  benefits  under  qualified  pension      be  treated  as  a  unit,  all  controlled  foreign 

A  lei  deeioS  country  corporation  gen-  plans  with  respect  to  future  employment  are      corporations   may   be   treated   as   ^   miit  J.^ 

erM  ?s    X  coXratiCn    engaging  in  a  trade  to  be  taxable  to  the  employee  when  he  re-      all  controlled  foreign  corporations  other  than 

obuMre^s^^^LrSeruef  80    percent    or  ceives  these  amounts  after  retirement.    Gen-      less  developed  country  corporations  may  be 

m.Too    It!  e^s    rcome  fromsucha  coun-  erally    these    provisions    are    effective    with      treated  as  a  unit.     Foreign  branches  of  U.S^ 

Uv     and  ha!*  80  percem  or  more  of  iL  as-  respect  to  t.^xable  years  ending  aft^r  Decern-      corporations  also  may  be  taken  Into  account 

se  s   ?m   ge   eran^ca  ed   in   such   a   coun-  ber31.1962.    However,  noncash  fringe  bene-      If  the  third  category  above  is  used^ 

try      I'   :io  iuclud.s  companies  holding   10  tit.s  received  in  1963  are  not  to  be  taken  Into         Third,    certain    export    Uade    Income    of 

ne-ent  or  more  of  the  stock  of  the  less  d-  account  in  applying  the  limitation  to  bona      export  trade   corporations   will  not   be    tax- 

^eioDcd  country  corporations  described,  if  80  fide  residents.    In  1964  one-third  of  the  value      able    to    U.S.    shareholders    in    the    "^e    o 

percent  of  thei'r  income  is  derived  from  le.ss  of  such  benefits  is  to  be  taken  into  account,      foreign  base  company  i^^o^^^'/'^^^^f^^,.!*^^^ 

developed  countries  and  80  percent  of  their  la  1965  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  such  bene-      three  of  the  five  categories  of  Income  listed 

assets    are   either   located   in   less   developed  fits  is  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  there-      above.     An    export    trade    corporation    Is    a 

countries  or  are  stock  or  securities  of  less  de-  after   the   full  value  of  such   benefits  Is  to     controlled    foreign    corporation    deriving    90 

veloped  country  corporations.     It  further  m-  be  taken  into  account.                                             percent  of  its  income  from   sources  outside 

eludes    shippug    and    air    transport    comp..-  3,,,,on  1 3.  controlled  FOREIGN  CORPOE..TTONS      f^,^„^f,^jL  ^.f^^^^^^liJ^^e'^^^^^^^^ 

r^ioc  finrivincj  Ao  nprfpTt  of  thpT  gross  inc'inie  Income  irom     export  traae  incumc.       I:,.\^^^ll, 

from  shins  or  airSafregiliered  under  .bu^  I"  the  case  of  controlled  foreign  corpora-      ^^^^e    Income    Is   the    income    derived    from 

not  nSeLar,  y  irrorirafed  u'den  th^^    aw  tions.   where   more   than  50   percent  of   the      ,^,  3^1,  ^o  an  unrelated  person  for  use  out- 

?f   a  teTrA-e^J pedToumfy  and  ha^ng  BO  stock  is  owned  by  U.S.  shareholders  who  own     3,^,  ,^^^  ^^,^^  states  of  property  produced, 

ner  en-     r   more   of   their   Lets   in  such   a  10  Percent  or  more  of  the  stock  In  these  cor-                    ^r  extracted  In  the  United  Suites,  as 

bu^ness      Where  there  are  ^Jofev-e^s  of  for-  porations.   such   shareholders   are   to   report      ^^u  ^  ,,rtaln  other  Income  related  to  such 

el-i  coToor^t  ons    he  status ^?    he  top-level  for  tax  purposes  the  undistributed  earnings      3^1^      ^he  bill  provides  that  the  Income  of 

cLriorXn  deternuLs  w^^^  °f    ^^^^^    corporations    to    the    extent    they      ^    controlled    foreign    corporation    which    Is 

^ro^un  anoTes                 ^'^^^'^^^                 ^"^  represent    (a)    income  from  insuring  or  re-      ^^j^^le  to  U.S.  stockholders   (except  Insofar 

gro^-up  appue.s.                  ,,  rnoratirn   is  eU-  insuring  U.S.  risks;  (b)  Increases  In  earnings      „  ^^  ^^jates  to   Insurance   of   U.S.  risks)    is 

eibtlor  theSs-DerceSinteSoA^^^^  ^'^^'^^'^^    "^    ^^-    ^'""^''^    (generally    not      ^ot  to  Include  the  export  trade   income  of 

gible  for  the  80-percent  mtercorpoa^^^^  related    to    foreign    business):     (c)     passive      one  of  these  corporations  to  the  extent  this 

fncome  e.  ned  in  the  United  st.te. The  ^  types  of  income;  (d)  income  from  purchases     °J^°t    ^.^^e    ln?ome    does    not    exceed    1'/, 

pTrrntofhis   income    for    whl  h    nJ  de-  '^^n.  or  sales  to  related  "persons"  where  the      ,^,,  ^he  export  promotion  expenses  or   10 

rtn.n   n   K  aiiolrd   is  not   to  be   treated   as  go^^^^  '^^^  produced  or  grown  and  the  prop-      percent  of  gross  receipts,  whichever  is  lesser. 

?ore  .r  s<  u?cL  Irco^e   for  ^urpo'es  of  t^e  orty  is  sold  for  use  outside  of  the  country  of      ^^^,,,r.   for   this   treatment   to   apply,   the 

o'e  I^;  t  X  cred  t  ^-^e  subsSr  of  pres!  incorporation  of  the  foreign  corporation  in-      earnings  Involved  must  be   Invested  In  the 

r;-^n^ak7n\^the;o^r:igfr?ed,?^.a.-  -^l;  ^    ^r  oSeTSe%rnTro1      -port  trade  business. 

able  for  ruyaity  income  received  from  who.ly  .^^^^^^    ^^^^^^^    ^j    ^^e    foreign    corporation.          section  i3.  ordinary  incomk  on  OPffAiN 

owned    subsulianes    m    certain    cases    is    re-  ^^^    P^^^   ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  categories  comprise                 gains  from  depreciable  property 

pealed.  ^.^.^^    ^^    known    as    foreign    base    company          In  the  case  of  tangible  persona!   property 

These  amendments  become  fully  effective  ^^^^^^       jj^    ^^ese    latter    three    cases,    the      (other  than  livestock)    and  depreciable  real 

for  distributions  received  by  domestic  cor-  ^Qj^f^^pj^tion   of   the   three   types   of  income      property,  other  than  buildings  and  structural 

,  porations   after  December   31.    1964.     In  the  ^^^^  ^    ^^^  ^^  percent  of  total  Income  before      components,  used  l:i  manufacturing,  prcxluc- 

case   of    distributions    received    by    domestic  ^^  ^^   taken   Into  account.     Where  this  com-      tlon,  extraction.  tran.<p<irtatlon.  communica- 

corporations  before  1965  but  In  taxable  years  ^^^^^   income  equals  more   than  70  percent      tions.  and  certain  other  services,  when  fuch 

after  December  31,   1962,  the   new  rules   are  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^    ^^^^  ^j  income  Is  attributed  to      property  is  sold  or  exchanged  at  a  gain  dur- 

to  apply  In   the  ca.se  of  distributions  made  ^^^    shareholders       However,    reductions    in      Ing  a  taxable  year   beginning  after  Decem- 

out  of  profits   of  a  foreign   corporation   ac-  ^he  income  taxed  to  shareholders  are  allowed      ber   31.    1962.    this    gain,    to    the    extent    of 

cumulated  in  taxable  years  beginning  after  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  dividends.  Interest  and  gains      depreciation    attributable    to    periods    after 

December  31,  1962.  ^^^^  g^j^g  jj  ^j^e^e  ^^  received  from  less  de-      December  31,  1961,  Is  to  be  treated  as  ordi- 

sfction   10    separate  limitation  on  foreign  yeloped  country  corporations,  to  the  extent      nary  Income  for  tax  purposes  (instead  of  cap- 

TAX  CREDIT  for  CERTAIN  INTEREST  INCOME  that    the.-c   earnings   are   reinvested   In  less     ital    gain).     In   the   case   of   disposiinns  of 

Tnur    committee's     amendments    provide  developed  country  corporations.     Exclusions      property    during    a    Uxable    year    beginning 

that  the  nmlSt  on  on  the  foreign  tax  credit  from  categories  (c).  (d),  and  (e)   above  are      after  December  31,  1962,  other  th^n  by  sale 

IS  to  be  computed  separately  with  respect  to  also   provided   for  shipping  Income  and  for      or  exchange,  this  same  treatment  is  to  apply 
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except  that  the  aaiount  of  the  presumed 
gain  is  to  be  deternlned  by  the  excess  of  the 
fair  market  value  o"  the  property  at  the  time 
of  its  disposition  over  Its  then  adjusted 
basis. 

This  treatment  in  to  apply  In  the  case  of 
most  dispositions  o:  property  whether  or  not 
gain  Is  otherwise  re:ognlzed.  The  treatment 
described  above  do<!S  not  apply,  however.  In 
the  case  of  gifts,  although  in  the  case  of 
charitable  contributions  the  amount  of  the 
charitable  contribution  deduction  which  may 
be  taken  is  reducel  by  the  amount  which 
would  be  treated  m  ordinary  income  if  this 
provision  were  appl  cable.  Other  exceptions 
are  provided  for  property  transferred  at 
death,  for  transfers  where  no  gain  is  recog- 
nized and  the  basis  jf  the  property  is  carried 
over  to  the  transfeior,  and  for  transfers  in 
like  kind  exchanges  and  involuntary  conver- 
sions to  the  extent  no  gain  Is  recognized. 
In  the  case  of  partnership,  distribution  to 
partners  or  sales  of  partnership  interests  are 
taxed  to  the  partners  to  the  extent  of  the 
underlying  depreciable  property  In  much  the 
same  way  as  If  the  depreciable  property  had 
t)een  sold  directly. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  in  computing 
the  basis  on  which  depreciation  may  be 
taken  salvage  value  may  be  ignored  up  to 
an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  cost 
or  other  basis  of  the  property.  Also,  under 
the  bill  taxpayers  are  permitted  to  elect  to 
change  their  method  of  depreciation  with 
respect  to  property  coming  within  the  scope 
of  this  provision  from  any  declining  balance, 
or  Bum-of-the-years  digit  method  to  a 
straight-line  method. 

This  provision  applies  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1962. 

SECTION  14.    FOREIGN  INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 

When  stock  in  foreign  investment  com- 
panies Is  sold,  the  gain  realized  by  the  U.S. 
sliareholders  Is  to  be  ordinary  income  (in- 
stead of  capital  gain)  to  the  extent  of  the 
taxpayer's  share  of  the  earnings  and  profits 
of  the  corporation  accumulated  In  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31  1962  and 
during  the  period  In  which  he  held  the  stock. 
In  the  case  of  stock  in  a  foreign  investment 
company  acquired  from  a  decedent,  the  basis 
of  the  stock  Is  not  to  be  Increased  at  the  date 
of  death  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  which 
would  have  been  taxed  as  ordinary  Income  to 
the  decedent  had  he  sold  the  stock  before 
death.  A  deduction  for  estate  tax  attribut- 
able to  this  amount  will  be  allowed,  however, 
upon  subsequent  sale  of  this  stock  by  the 
heir  or  legatee. 

The  companies  and  shareholders  can  avoid 
the  treatment  described  at>oye  if  the  com- 
panies distribute  90  percent  or  more  of  their 
taxable  Income,  other  than  capital  gains, 
designate  In  a  written  notice  to  the  share- 
holders each  year  (to  be  mailed  to  them 
within  45  days  after  the  close  of  the  taxable 
year)  their  ratable  share  of  the  capital  gains 
of  the  corporation  and  provide  such  other 
Information  as  the  Treasury  requires  to  en- 
force this  provision.  The  shareholders,  how- 
ever, must  also  report  as  capital  gains  their 
share  of  the  capital  gains  of  the  corporation, 
whether  the  gains  are  distributed  or  not. 
Where  these  provisions  are  complied  with, 
the  shareholders  are  permitted  to  take  a  for- 
eign tax  credit  for  foreign  taxes  paid  by  the 
company.  Under  the  bill  a  foreign  invest- 
ment company  Is  permitted  to  reincorporate 
I  In  a  tax-free  reorganization)  as  a  domestic 
regulated  investment  company  if  it  does  so 
before  January  1.  1964. 

Tliese  provisions  apply  with  respect  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31.  1962. 

SECTION     15.    GAIN     FROM     SALES     OR     EXCHANGES 
OF  STOCK  IN  FOREIGN  CORPORATIONS 

Where  there  Is  a  redemption  of  stock  in  a 
controlled  foreign  corporation  or  a  con- 
trolled foreign  corporation  Is  liquidated,  or 
where  stock  In  such  a  corporation  Is  sold. 


then  any  gain  to  the  extent  it  represents 
earnings  and  profits  of  the  corporation  ac- 
cumulated in  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31  1962.  is  to  be  taxed  to  10  per- 
cent or  more  U.S.  shareholders  as  ordinary 
income.  If  the  shareholder  is  a  corpora- 
tion, it  is  allowed  a  foreign  tax  credit  for 
taxes  paid  to  foreign  countries  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  dividend. 
V.  the  shareholder  is  an  individual,  his  tax 
is  to  be  no  greater  than  the  smaller  of  two 
ceilings.  The  first  ceiling  provides  that  the 
Individual's  tax  is  to  be  no  greater  than  if 
the  foreign  corporation  had  been  a  domestic 
corporation  paying  the  regular  52-percent 
U.S.  tax  (offset  by  any  foreign  tax  credits 
allowable)  which  then  made  a  liquidating 
distribution  of  the  balance  to  the  U.S.  share- 
holder and  this  balance  was  subject  to 
capital  gains  tax.  In  other  words,  this 
celling  would  provide  a  U.S.  tax  of  52  per- 
cent, against  which  foreign  tax  credits  could 
be  taken,  and  on  the  balance  (not  over  48 
percent  of  the  total)  a  capital  gains  tax  of 
not  over  25  percent  would  be  paid.  Thus, 
the  aggregate  maximum  tax  in  this  case 
would  be  64  percent  (62  percent  plus  25  per- 
cent of  48  f>ercent).  The  second  celling  Is 
the  amount  of  tax  which  would  have  re- 
sulted had  the  earnings  and  profits  been  dis- 
tributed to  the  shareholder  in  the  years  they 
were  earned.  The  section  also  provides  that 
earnings  and  profits  are  not  to  include 
profits  on  sales  made  during  a  liquidation  if 
the  corporation  could  have  qualified  for  tax- 
free  sales  on  liquidation  if  it  had  been  a 
domestic  corporation  The  section  does  not 
apply  to  stock  of  a  less  developed  country 
corporation  which  had  been  held  for  10 
years  at  the  time  of  its  sale.  These  pro- 
visions apply  with  respect  to  sales  or  ex- 
changes occurring  after  December  31,    1962. 

SECTION    16.    SALES  AND  EXCHANGES  OF  PATENTS, 
ETC.,  TO  CERTAIN  FOREIGN  CORPORATIONS 

The  committee  amendments  provide  that 
gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1962,  of  a  patent  Invention,  model  or 
design,  copyright,  secret  formula  or  process, 
or  other  similar  property,  to  a  foreign  corpo- 
ration by  a  US.  person  (corporation,  indi- 
vidual, etc.)  who  controls  the  foreign  corpo- 
ration Is  to  be  treated  as  ordinary  income 
rather  than  as  a  capital  gain.  This  provision 
is  not  to  apply  in  the  case  of  a  patent,  etc.. 
transferred  to  a  foreign  corporation  in  ex- 
change for  stock  or  as  a  contribution  to  capi- 
tal If  it  is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Treasury  that  the  principal  purpose  of 
the  transfer  is  to  enable  the  foreign  corpo- 
ration to  use  the  patent,  etc..  in  its  own 
manufacturing  operations.  This  is  to  apply 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December 
31,  1962. 

SECTION     17.    TAX    TREATMENT    OF    COOPERATIVES 
AND   PATRONS 

Cooperatives  are  to  receive  a  deduction  for 
patronage  dividends  paid  to  their  patrons  In 
cash,  or  by  allocations  if  the  patron  has  the 
option  to  redeem  the  notices  of  allocation 
In  cash  not  later  than  90  days  after  they  are 
Issued  or  if  he  consents  to  this  income  being 
treated  as  constructively  received  by  him  and 
then  reinvested  In  the  cooperative.  In  either 
case,  under  the  bill.  20  percent  of  the  value 
of  a  patronage  dividend  which  includes 
qualified  allocations  must  be  in  the  form  of 
cash.  Tlie  patron,  either  a  member  or  non- 
member,  may  give  his  consent  individually 
in  writing,  or,  a  patron  who  is  a  member  may 
also  consent  by  retaining  membership  in  a 
cooperative  after  it  adopts  a  bylaw  requiring 
consent  by  all  members  and  gives  written 
notice  of  this  bylaw  to  all  members.  Under 
a  third  method,  consent  may  be  given  by 
the  endorsing  and  cashing  of  a  qualified 
check  for  the  20-percent  amount  referred  to 
above.  If  the  check  for  the  20-percent 
amount  is  endorsed  and  cashed  by  90  days 
after  the  date  for  filing  the  t4ix  return  the 
patronage  dividend   of   which,    the   check   is 


part  will  be  deductible  by  the  cooperative 
wnth  respect  to  the  year  In  which  the  patron- 
age occurred.  In  the  case  of  allocations 
which  do  not  qualify,  the  cooperative  will 
Initially  be  taxed  on  this  type  of  patronage 
dividends.  However,  when  such  a  patronage 
dividend  is  redeemed,  the  cooperative  will 
receive  a  deduction  (or  refund  of  tax)  at 
that  time.  In  the  case  of  allocations  which 
do  not  qualify,  the  cooperative  will  initially 
be  taxed  on  this  type  of  patronage  dividends. 
However,  when  such  a  patronage  di\ldend  is 
redeemed,  the  cooperative  will  receive  a  de- 
duction (or  refund  of  tax)  at  that  time 

Where  consent  is  given,  or  where  the  op- 
tion to  receive  cash  was  available,  the  patron 
will  be  required  to  include  the  patronage 
dividends  whli;h  arise  from  business  activity 
as  taxable  Income.  The  patron  will  also  be 
required  to  take  into  account  nonquallf>-ing 
patronage  dividends  when  they  are  redeemed 
(assuming  they  arise  from  business  activity) . 

In  addition,  all  cooperatives  (rather  than 
merely  tax-exempt  cooperatives  as  under 
present  law)  are  given  tintil  8' 2  months  after 
the  end  of  the  year  In  which  p>atronage  oc- 
curs to  allocate  amounts  to  the  accounts  of 
their  patrons  and  In  most  cases  are  also  given 
this  same  period  of  time  for  the  filing  of  their 
own  income  tax  retvirns.  These  provisions 
apply  to  taxable  years  of  cooperatives  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1962,  and  with 
respect  to  amounts  received  by  patrons  at- 
tributable to  years  of  the  cooperatives  to 
which  the  new  law  applies.  The  new  pro- 
visions will  not.  however,  apply  to  future  re- 
demptions of  patronage  dividends  declared 
when  the  old  law  was  applicable. 

SECTION    18.    INCLUSION  OF  FOREIGN    REAL   PROP- 
irKTY    IN    CROSS    ESTATE 

Real  property  located  outBlde  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  case  of  citizens  or  residents  of 
the  United  States.  Is  to  be  Included  In  their 
tax  base  for  purposes  of  the  Federal  estate 
tax  Imposed  at  the  time  of  their  death. 
This  provision  wlU  be  fully  effective  for  de- 
cedents dying  on  or  after  January  1.  1963. 
For  those  dying  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  bill,  and  before  January  1.  1963.  real 
property  located  outside  of  the  United  States 
will  be  included  In  their  gross  estate  only  If 
acquired  on  or  efter  February  1.  1962. 

SECTION    19.    REPORTING    OF    INTEREST,    DIVIDEND, 
AND   PATRONAGE   DIVIDEND  PAYMENTS 

The  bill  provides,  In  lieu  of  withholding, 
for  the  reporting  of  most  Interest,  dividend, 
and  patronage  dividend  payments  of  $10  or 
more  per  year.  These  reports  must  be  made 
to  the  Government  on  an  annual  basis  and 
also  to  each  dividend  or  interest  recipient  on 
an  annual  basis.  The  bill  provides  civil 
penalties  of  $10  for  each  statement  not  sent 
to  the  Government  unless  it  is  shown  that 
the  failure  is  due  to  reasonable  cause.  The 
aggregate  penalty  in  this  case  is  not  to  exceed 
$25,000.  Similarly,  a  civil  pjenalty  of  $10  per 
statement  is  provided  for  failure,  other  than 
with  reasonable  cause,  to  send  the  statements 
to  the  interest  or  dividend  recipients.  Here, 
too,  the  maximum  penalty  is  $25,000.  These 
penalties  are  In  addition  to  criminal  penal- 
ties in  existing  law. 

SECTION    20.    INFORMATION      WITH     Ri:SPECT     TO 
FOREIGN      ENTITIES 

A  number  of  changes  are  made  in  the  an- 
nual information  return  which  domestic 
corporations  presently  are  requir(?d  to  file 
with  respect  to  their  subsidiaries  or  foreign 
corporations  which  they  control.  The 
changes  are:  This  return  Is  to  be  filed  not 
only  by  corporations  but  by  others  as  well 
who  control  foreign  corporations;  "control" 
is  defined  more  broadly  by  adding;  some  of 
the  constructive  ownership  rules;  informa- 
tion must  be  provided  not  only  wl  .h  respect 
to  subsidiaries  of  foreign  corporations  but 
also  for  other  foreign  corporations  which  are 
further  down  the  chain  of  ownership;  and 
additional     Information     may    be    required 
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which  Is  similar  or  related  in  nature  to  that 
already  specified.  A  celling  has  been  placed 
on  the  penalty  applicable  under  present  law, 
to  provide  that  the  reduction  in  the  foreign 
tax  credit  of  a  corporation,  which  would  oc- 
cur for  noncompliance  with  the  reporting 
requirements,  may  not  exceed  the  income  of 
the  foreign  corporation  with  respect  to 
which  the  failure  occurs  or  $10,000.  which- 
ever is  greater. 

Present  law   also   requires  US    citizens  or 
residents  who   are   officers  or   directors  of   a 
foreign   corporation    within    60    days    of    its 
organization   or    reorganization    and    also   5- 
percent   shiireholders    who   have    this   status 
within  60  days  of  the  organization  or  reorg- 
anization  to   supply  certain   information  to 
the  Treasury  Department  with  respect  to  the 
corporation.     This  same  Information  is  also 
to  be   required  of   U.S.   c.tizens  or   residents 
who  at  some  later  time  become  ofBcers.  direc- 
tors,  or   shareholders   with   an   interest  of   5 
percent    or   more.     However,   in   the   case    of 
U.S.  officers  or  directors  of  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion, this  reporting  requirement  is  to  apply 
only  if  5  percent  or  more  of  the  value  of  the 
stocJc  is  owned  by  a  U  S   person  and  the  only 
Information  these  officers  or  directors  are  to 
be  required  to  furnish  Is  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  these  5-percent  shareholders.     In- 
fnrmatinn  is  not   to  be  required  under  this 
provision  unless  so  provided   by  regulations 
in  effect  90  days  before  the  filing  of  the  in- 
formation    return    Is    required       A    penalty 
provision  also  Is  provided 

Generally,  thes^  additional  information 
requirem.ents  become  effective  as  of  January 
1,  1963 

SrCTI'   N   2\     C:  r.'RINC  DF  I-.'.ND 

In  the  ca^e  of  farmers,  expenditures  in- 
curr<xl  during  any  taxable  year  in  the  clear- 
ing of  land  (Which  would  otherwise  be 
chargeable  to  capital  account)  may  be  de- 
ducted to  the  extent  of  $5,000  or  25  percent 
of  the  taxable  income  from  farmlni'  for  »hat 
year,  whichever  is  the  lesser 

SECTT  -N  22    CI-.P.T.UN  CHARIT.sELE  CO:."TRI- 
BUTIONS 

Where  an  individual  is  entitled  to  (in  ef- 
fect) spread  his  Inc^jme  over  the  years  to 
which  11  IS  atuibutable  for  puiposes  of  de- 
termining his  tax,  he  may  elect  to  apply  the 
limitation  on  charitable  con'ributions  ',20 
percent  or  30  percent,  whichever  Is  appUca- 
able  1  before  the  Income  is  spread,  and  then 
spread  only  the  Income  remaining  after  the 
charitable  deductli  )n. 

SECTION    2  3      SECTION     137  1  (C) 

The  eriective  dale  of  section  1371  (Ci  (re- 
lating to  husband  and  wife  In  comaiuiuty 
property  States)  is  made  effective  v.ith  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1957,  and  elections  by  small  busi- 
ness corporations  to  have  their  Income  taxed 
directly  to  their  shareholders  are  to  be  vali- 
dated If  the  shareholders  so  consent  within 
1  yetu-  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
act. 

SEC-r:     N   24     LOSSES   BY   CERTAIN   STT?E?T  RAII  WAY 
COMPANIES 

Net  orernting  losses  Incurred  in  1953  and 
1954  bv  a  stree*  r.iilway  company  In  convert- 
ing from  streetcar  to  bus  service,  which  were 
n'-.t  ab';.  rbed  wlthm  the  normal  3-ycar  carry- 
back and  5-year  carryforward  period,  are  to 
be  treated  as  a  net  operating  loss  occur- 
rlnt;  in  1959.  This  will  permit  these  unused 
losses  to  be  absorbed  over  the  years  1960 
thrcui;h  1964. 

SECTION  25     E.XEMPTTON  FOR  PENSION  TRUST 

Tlie  union-negotiated  pension  plan  of  Lo- 
cal Union  No.  435  of  the  International  Hod 
Carriers'  Building  and  Common  Laborers' 
Union  of  America  is  to  be  treated  as  a  quali- 
fied, tax-exempt  trust  for  the  period  begin- 
ning May  1.  1960,  and  ending  AprU  20,  1961. 
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if  it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  that  the  trust  'was 
not  oncrated  during  this  period  In  a  manner 
which  would  Jeopardize  the  Interests  of  Us 
beneficiaries  This  will  permit  employers  to 
deduct  contributions  made  to  this  trust  In 
this  period. 

SECTION  26    CONTINUATION  OF  PAKTNEHSHIP 

YEAR  IN  CERTAIN  CASES 

Your  committee's  amendments  modify  the 
1939  Code  to  yirovide  that  where  one  partner 
dies,  in  a  partnership  consisting  of  two  mem- 
bers, the  partnership  year  for  the  surviving 
partner  is  not  to  close  prior  to  the  time  the 
partnership  year  would  have  closed  If  neither 
partner  had  died.  This  provision  Is  to  apply 
only  if  the  surviving  partner  so  elects  with- 
in 1  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
provi.>^!on.  This  amendment  applies  to  taxa- 
ble year?  of  a  partnership  beTlnnlng  after  De- 
cember 31,  1946.  to  which  the  1939  Internal 
Revenue  Code  applies. 

SECTION   27.  TREATIES 

No  provision  of  this  bill  Is  to  apply  in  any 
case  where  its  application  would  be  con- 
trary to  any  treaty  obligation  of  the  United 

States. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
menlary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Spnatx)r  from  Oklahoma  will  state  it. 

Mr  KERR.  First,  however,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see  [Mr.  GoREl   is  in  the  Chamber 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  'k^  ill  return  to  the  Chamber  in 
a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  re- 
peat my  request  for  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendments  be 
afrrced  to  en  bloc;  and  that  the  bill  as 
thus  amended  be  considered  as  original 
text  for  the  purpose  of  further  amend- 
ments. However,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  request  will  be  objected  to,  I 
address  this  parliamentary  inquiry  to 
the  Chair:  V/hat  will  be  the  parliamen- 
tary procedure  with  reference  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  as  affected  by 
the  committee  amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  11  the 
unanimous-consent  request  is  objected 
to.  the  order  of  business  before  the  Sen- 
ate Will  be  the  first  amendment  that  has 
been  proposed  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  first  committee 
amendment '^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct, 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
that  fact,  and  the  fact  that  I  have  been 
on  the  floor  about  4  hours,  I  shall  yield 
the  floor  at  this  time. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  that  I  shall  be  in  the 
Chamber  repeatedly  and  shall  be  happy, 
from  time  to  time,  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions he  may  have  to  the  extent  of  my 
ability. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President.  I 
have  a  series  of  questions  to  address  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I  will  ap- 
preciate it  if  he  will  yield  to  me  later 
in  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  first 
committee  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk,  On  page  8, 
line  2,  after  the  word  "Code"  and  the 
period,    it    Is    proposed    to    strike    out 


"Whenever"  and  insert  'Except  as  other- 
wise expressly  provided,  whenever". 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Pell  in  the  chair'.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  recognized. 

SUPPORT    rOR     president's    TAX    PROPOSALS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  leg- 
islative decisions  on  important  matters 
are  not  primarily  made  inside  the  walls 
of  this  Chamber.  Such  decisions  are 
instead  largely  made  by  public  opinion 
outside  this  Chamber;  they  arc  made  by 
public  opinion  acting  on  the  information 
primarily  furnished  to  the  public  by  tlie 
press. 

Over  the  weekend  I  began  to  think 
that  insofar  as  the  struggle  over  this  tax 
bill  is  concerned,  I  was  living  in  a  world 
of  Alice  in  Wonderland — a  world  in 
which  the  stated  issues  and  problems 
were  exactly  contrary  to  the  i.s.sue.s  really 
at  stake.  At  times  it  seems  like  G.or^e 
Orwell's  "1984"  with  its  doublesiKak  and 
its  contradictory  slogans  .'^uch  as  "War 
is  peace,"  and  .so  forth. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  and  I  have  been  closely  as- 
sociated with  this  tax  bill  ever  since 
it  came  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  ever  since  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  began  its  hearings  in  April. 
We  attended  the  commit  lee  heannps. 
and  we  worked  in  the  executive  se.ssions 
of  the  committee.  In  the  main,  we 
fought  for  the  original  program  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

We  saw  amendment  after  amend- 
ment submitted  which  larnely  would 
gut  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
President.  In  our  minority  views,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  and  I  urge- 
in  the  main— that  the  substantial  fea- 
tures of  the  President  s  original  program 
be  returned  to  the  bill  and  be  enacted 
into  law.  We  intend  to  fight  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  for  those  principles. 
Therefore,  it  was  quite  proper.  I  be- 
lieve, for  the  Senator  from  Tcnne.ssee 
to  object  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  Mr.  Kerr  I  that  the 
committee  amendments  be  agreed  to  en 
bloc,  for  many  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment's would  help  to  wreck  the  Pre.M- 
denfs  original  program.  Certainly  the 
committee  should  be  required  to  justify 
every  eviscerating  amendment  which  it 
proposes. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  the  facts,  and 
I  think  they  will  become  evident  to  the 
country. 

PRESS    REPORTS    MliiLEADING 

This  morning  I  read  m  the  lead  ar- 
ticle in  the  Washington  Post — an  article 
which  I  believe  also  was  printed  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune —a  statement; 

A  powerful  array  of  liberal  and  conserva- 
tive Senators  are  linod  up  to  bitile  today 
against  the  admliubtranwn-sponsored  tax 
revision  bill. 

(See  exhibit  1  'i 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  an  editorial  pub- 
lished on  Saturday  the  Washington  Post 
bemoans  "the  obstructive  course  of  ac- 
tion to  which  Senators  Douglas  and 
Gore  appeared  to  be  committed." 

(See  exhibit  2.) 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  our 
course  is  described  by  the  Washington 
Post  as  "an  obstructive  course  of  action" 
because  wc  want  to  put  tliC  Presidents 
program  into  effect. 

rUNNY    THING    HAPPENED    ON    MY    WAT    TO    THE 

SENATE 

Mr.  President,  a  funny  thing  hap- 
pened this  noon,  when  I  was  on  my  way 
to  the  Senate.  As  I  came  into  the  Capi- 
tol, a  reporter  gave  me  a  tcarsheet  from 
the  Wall  Sti-eet  Journal  of  today.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Wiscon.sin  has 
already  made  some  reference  to  it.  It 
reads,  in  part: 

••Uberal  Tax  BUI  Amendments  Face  De- 
feat in  Senate." 

Listen  to  this,  Mr.  President — 
"Democratic  Chiefs  To  Fight  Bid  To  Re- 
store Proposal  That  President  Had  Urged." 

In  the  body  of  the  article  which  follows 
those  headlines,  we  find  the  following : 

Senate  Democratic  leaders  plan  to  employ 
harsh  parliamentary  tactics  against  liberal 
efforts  to  restore  some  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's recommendations  to  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee's  version  of  the  tax- 
re  vision  bill. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  with  its  usual  ac- 
curacy, is  correct  in  stating  that  we  are 
trying  to  restore  the  original  recommen- 
dations of  the  President;  and  I  hope  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune  will  take  note  of  that  fact. 
When  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
KerrI  moves  the  adoption  of  gutting 
amendment  after  gutting  amendment,  in 
an  effort  to  eviscerate  the  President's 
tax-revision  plan,  it  will  be  made  abun- 
dantly clear  that  we  who  are  objecting  to 
those  proposals  are.  in  the  main — and  I 
emphasize  the  words  "in  the  main" — 
trying  to  defend  the  program  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

TAVOR    ADMINISTRATION    TAX    BILL 

On  Saturday,  the  Washington  Post 
took  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr, 
GoREl  and  me  to  task,  because  it  said 
we  had  joined  forces  with  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  I  Mr.  BvrdI  in  opposing 
the  administration's  tax  bill,  and  said 
this  would  shock  "even  tl.c  most  cynical 
of  political  obscivei-s." 

Mr.  President.  I  hold  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  in  high  personal  esteem.  But 
I  suppose  the  record  of  the  roUcall  votes 
in  the  Senate  in  the  14  years  that  I 
have  been  serving  here  will  indicate  that 
in  connection  with  approximately  95 
percent  of  the  controverted  bills,  we  have 
been  on  opposite  sides. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  is  opposing  the  adminis- 
tration's tax  bill;  but  certainly  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  i  Mr.  Gore  !  and  I 
arc  not  opposing  the  administration's 
tax  bill.  We  are  in  favor  of  the  admin- 
istration's tax  bill — the  original  tax  bill; 
and  we  are  against  those  who  would  try 
to  destroy  it. 

I  make  no  apologies  for  bemp  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Byrd)  in  regard  to  the  present 
form  of  the  investment-credit  plan  I 
should  like  to  state  the  matter  the  other 


way ;  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  am 
greatly  pleased  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byed]  agrees  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI 
and  me  in  opposing  tho  mvesim'~-nt- 
credit  plan  in  its  present  form,  because 
the  present  form  of  the  investment- 
credit  plan  is  very  different  from  its  orig- 
inal form,  as  I  shall  demonstrate  as  I 
proceed. 

I  believe  we  should  consider  these  is- 
sues on  the  basis  of  their  meiuts,  not  on 
the  basis  of  a  listing  of  those  who  favor 
them  and  those  who  oppo.se  them. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  ByrdI 
has  always — even  when  I  diflercd  most 
vigorously  with  him — treated  me  with 
perfect  courtesy  and  kindness;  treat- 
ment which  I  have  not  always  received 
from  other  quarters;  and  I  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  him  and  thank  him  for  the 
gentihty  with  which  he  has  behaved  to- 
ward those  whose  views  have  differed 
from  his. 

I  am  glad  to  welcome  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  IMr.  ByrdI  to  the  ranks  of 
those  of  us  who  oppose  the  present  form 
of  the  investment-credit  plan.  I  am  not 
at  all  ashamed  to  be  seen  going  down 
the  street  with  him  on  this  issue. 

We  may  differ  on  the  issues  involved, 
but  as  long  as  he  is  on  the  right  side 
on  this  issue.  I  will  keep  in  step  with 
him — for  a  limited  period  of  time. 
(Laughter]  And  I  hope  that  our  as- 
sociations together,  fighting  this  iniqui- 
tous investment  credit,  will  gradually 
lead  to  a  tempering  of  his  own  opinions 
so  that  he  will  walk  with  the  Senator 
from  Tenne.ssee  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  for  a  longer  period  of  time.  We 
do  not  expect  him  to  become  a  fellow 
traveler  of  ours,  but  we  hope  that  he 
will  be  at  least  a  limited  pedestrian  as- 
sociate.    [Laughter.] 

TAX    REFORM — ORIGINAL    PURPOSE 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  tricks  of 
semantics  is  to  alter  the  tei-ms  of  refer- 
ence and  to  call  different  thing's  by  the 
same  words.  We  liberals  are  making  our 
fieht  to  return  to  the  main  features  of 
the  President's  original  tax  bill.  Thiat 
original  bill  included  not  only  business 
stimulation,  but  tax  reform.  Those  two 
features  were  contained  in  the  tax  mes- 
sage of  the  President  to  the  Congress  last 
year.  They  were  embodied  in  the 
original  administration  tax  proposals  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  last  year. 

But  now  notice  what  my  good  friends 
in  the  Washington  Post  say  this  morn- 
ing. 

•  See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr  DOUGLAS  They  refer  to  this  bill 
not  as  the  tax  reform  bill  but  as  "the  in- 
vestment credit  bill."  and  they  are  trying 
to  pretenc"  that  the  present  form  of  the 
investment  credit  bill  is  the  form  uhich 
the  President  originally  advocated. 
whereas  it  is  not  at  all,  of  course. 

So,  Mr  President  let  there  be  no  con- 
fusion among  the  members  of  tlie  press 
who  Sit  on  hieh  in  .ludument  upon  us. 
L^'t  there  be  no  confusion  about  this 
matter.  The  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and  tho.se  who 
thiiik  similarly  with  us  are  fighting  the 
proadmmistration  fight:  and  I  hope 
that  for  once  the  Wall  Street  Journal  is 


not  accurate  in  its  prediction  that  the 
'Senate  Democratic  leaders,"  in  lis 
words,  "plan  to  employ  harsh  parua- 
mentary  tactics  against  liberal  efforts  to 
restore  some  of  President  Kennedy's 
recommendations." 

By  the  very  astute  parliamentary 
maneuver  of  the  jimior  Senator  frcm 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  initiative  hat, 
been  thrown  upon  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  KerrI.  it  will  not  be 
the  liberal  group  which  will  be  propos- 
ing amendments  to  the  bill  which  can 
be    falsely    called    the    administrations 

bill 

Mr.  GORE.  Crippling  amendments. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Crippling  amend- 
ments; weakening  amendments  No;  it 
will  have  to  be  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa who  will  defend  why  he  is  offering 
crippling  amendments  to  the  adminis- 
trations  program  though  he  sits  in  the 
chair  of  the  floor  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Mr.  President.  I  a'^k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  and  editorials 
which  I  have  referred  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  CURTIS.     Can  the  distinguished 
Senator  tell  us  whether  or  not  the  ad- 
ministration is  supporting  the  provision 
now   in   the  bill,  or   in   the  committee 
amendments,  for  the  investment  credit? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  think  it  is. 
Mr.  CURTIS.     It  is. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  think  it  is  support- 
ing the  present  form  of  the  investment 
credit,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  object 
if  we  returned  to  the  original  form. 
Mr.  CURTIS.     Well,  it  was  worse. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     No;  it  wa^  much  bet- 
ter, and  I  shall  develop  that  as  I   go 
along. 

When  the  administration  proposed 
this  bill  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  it  was 
intended  to  close  a  few  of  the  loopholes 
which  disgrace  our  tax  system — most 
conspicuous  of  which,  of  course,  is  the 
27 '-.-percent  depletion  allowance  on  gas 
and  oil.  which  is  the  particular  pet  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma— and  which 
cause  grave  injustices  and  irregularities 
in  the  application  of  our  tax  laws.  The 
total  amount  of  revenue  which  would 
have  been  saved  to  the  Treasur>'.  and 
hence  to  the  people,  was.  by  the  terms 
of  the  President's  original  proposal,  ap- 
proximately $2.3  billion. 

We  have  prepared  a  summary  table 
which  shows  the  President's  original  pro- 
posals, together  with  what  happened  to 
them  in  the  House,  together  with  what 
happened  to  them  in  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  Here  is  a  record  so  that  we 
can  see  who  did  the  dirty  work  at  the 
crossi^oads. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
summarj'  of  the  evolution,  or  devolution, 
or  degeneration,  of  the  President's  tax 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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Reve- 
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gain 


See.  4.  Expense  accounts: 

Provides  that  the  c(x<t  of  business  en- 
tertainment, InclU'linK  club  'tut-s,  and 
the  maintenance  of  entertHinnicnt  fa- 
cilities (such  as  yachts  and  hunting 
lo<lRes)  be  disalloweil  in  full  as  a  tax 
(le<luction.  Restrictions  should  abso  be 
imposed  on  the  amount  to  be  deducted 
as  business  pifts,  on  travel  expens«\s  for 
vacations  that  are  combined  with 
busin<-ss  travel,  and  on  excessive  i)er- 
sonal  living  expenses  incurred  on  busi- 
ness travel  away  from  home. 


See.  6.  Mutuiil  savings  bunks: 

The  existing  bad  d"bt  reserve  for-  150-416 
mula  of  12  percent  of  deposits,  which 
has  resulted  in  virtual  Ir.x  exemr>tion, 
would  be  rev!ewe<l  to  assure  "non- 
dUcriminatory  treatment."  The 
Treasury  t)ei>rtrtment  r»'i'ort  of  July 
IWI  suggested  altcniativc  metho<is  of 
t»x:ition  to  prnluce  revenue  of  between 
JIV)  and  *4U>  million,  at  19fi3  levels  of 
income,  dep<'n<ling  u;>on  alternative 
sele<'te'l. 


Miiliorw 
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House  bill 


Reve- 
nue 

gain 


Revenue 
decrease 
compared 
to  Presi- 
dent's 
proposal 


Sec.  K.  >TutnHl  insurance  c-ompanies: 

I'rovided  for  the  elimination  of  the 
siH'cial  provisions  of  existing  law  which 
arc  applicable  only  to  mutual  fire  and 
cwnialty  insurance  companies,  so  as  to 
tax  such  companies  on  total  income  in 
ess<>ntlully  the  same  nuumer  as  stock 
fire  luid  cjisualiy  insunmcv  companies. 

Bee.  13-  (lain  on  depreeiabk>  property; 

(lain  on  saU'  i>f  ilepn-einbW  iin>(><'rty, 
both  r>>al  and  t>«>rsonnl.  sliould  N-  tn-at- 
k\  iw<  ftrdintiry  inrt>me  to  extent  of  prior 
Ue|>r»'<'i«l»'n. 
.<<■<-.  IT    ("miiwDilivi-s 

l*rt>v Ide  t  hat  all  learnings  "f  i»  ox^x^ra- 
live  aruanv  f^»^>  1>umii«>ss  aetiviiu*  ar»> 
tuvable  lo  either  the  vtHV|Hn»t ive  nt  its 
IMtmns.  Tb«'  |<«trt>ns  (and  nnl  the 
rootw>r;4tive>  »«ul«l  t«y  the  tax  on 
IMtPMiagT'  d>s»ributi<>ns  m  inonfy  or 
IMMK-H.'ih  alhmvlions  MHvting  certain 
«-«>ndi»i»>iis.  The  iixiin-nUive  would  be 
taxubK'  OH  i-amings  which  are  not  re- 
tumixl  to  the  patrons. 


See.  19.  Withholding: 

Provide  for  withholding  of  20  |)ercent 
from  interest,  dividends,  and  patron- 
age dividends. 


rOREir,K  INrOME 

See.    12.  Controlled    foreign    corpora- 
tions: 
I'rovide   for  the  elimination  of  de- 
ferral of  r  .S.  tax  of  foreign  subsidiaries. 
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I'nder  the  ITouse  bill  expendi- 
tures for  entertainment  activities 
must  be  directly  related  to  the 
active  conduct  of  the  taxpayer's 
trade  or  business  and  those  for  en- 
tertainment facilities  such  as  yachts 
must  meet  an  additional  test  of 
being  primarily  in  furtherance  of  the 
trade  or  business.  Peduction  was 
denied  for  business  gifts  in  excess  of 
t25,  a  standard  of  "rea'-onabk'ness" 
was  adde<l  to  the  iirovisions  dealing 
with  traveling  ex[)ens«'s,  an<l  a  good 
rule  renuirinp  .suhstnntiation  of  ex- 
penditures was  a<lopte<l. 

Provided  a  had  debt  reserve  de- 
du'tion  of  3  iiere-^nt  of  the  increase 
in  real  e-^tate  mortgage  loans  or, 
alternatively,  a  deduition  of  60  i)er- 
cent  of  retained  earning';.  Techni- 
cal provisions  changed  definition  of 
"domestic  building  and  loan  as- 
.so<-iation,"  prevented  capital  nock 
savings  and  loan  as,';o<'iations  from 
distributing  to  stm-kholders  pre- 
1952  t.ix-frei'  surplus,  removed  cer- 
tain exemptions  from  excise  taxes, 
and  applied  realistic  rules  for  com- 
puting bad  debts  resulting  from 
mortgage  foreclosures. 

ProvidiHl  a  mo<lifled  total  income 
approach  which  iHTUiits  a  portion  of 
underwriting  income  to  W  st't  aside 
tax  frt^  in  a  si>ecial  reserve  for  pro- 
tection against  losses.  .\lso,  pro- 
vided siH>eial  rules  for  cimoentrated 
risk  companies.  reciproci\ls,  factory 
mutuals,  mutual  niiirine  companies, 
and  a'rtain  small  mutuals. 

Reniovwl  nul  estate  from  applica- 
tion of  provision. 


The  \V\j-sand  .Means  Committee 
nwde  s«'ver.>l  r«'niienieMls  in  tlK'  bill, 
n«me  of  which  alT«vie<l  the  nvenue 
rittiinate.  Th»>  |»riniary  change  r«>- 
quin-s  the  )Hiirt4i  to  »-«»ns«>nt  to 
IMtying  the  tax  on  non<-ash  tlislribil- 
tions  Ufcire  he  is  taxable  and  the 
coo|>erative  receives  a  deiluctiwi. 


.\tiUion> 
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The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
made  several  important  refinements 
in  the  bill,  but  none  of  them  affected 
the  revenue  estimate.  The  most 
important  changes  were  the  inclu- 
sion of  exemptions  for  nontaxable 
persons  and  the  extension  of  the 
quarterly  refund  procedures  to  tax- 
able individuals  who  are  subject  to 
overwithholding. 


The  IIou.«>  bill  would  eliminate 
deferral  with  res|X'ct  to  certain  tax 
haven  profits,  earnings  not  rein- 
vested in  an  existing  business  in  a 
developed  area  or  in  an  iictive  basi- 
ness  in  a  less  developed  area  and 
eiimings  reinvested  in  the  United 
States  in  such  a  way  as  to  constitute 
a  constructive  dividend.  However, 
tax  haven  profits  which  were  in- 
vested in  less  <leveloped  areas  would 
not  be  covered. 


MUliont 
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Finance  Committee  bill 
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Revenue 
decrease 
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to  Presi- 
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proposal 
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The  Finance  CommllU-e  added  to 
the  directly  relateil  test  of  the  Hou.se 
billa  hberahiing  lest  i)ermitting  the 
deduction  of  enterfiuntnent  expendi- 
tures if  they  are  directly  "associated 
with"  the  taxpayer's  trade  or  busi- 
ness. In  addition,  the  committM-'s 
report  is  very  weak  and  confusing— 
quite  unlike  the  reix)rt  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committei>  which 
provlde<l  some  meaningful  gui<le- 
lines  that  made  the  Hou."»<'  provision 
workable  anil  ellcctive. 


In  the  case  of  capital  sto<'k  savings 
and  loan  assm'lations,  the  sjK-cial 
deduction  of  m  (-.ereent  of  earnings 
was  reduced  to  5<)  jiercent  to  jircxluce 
additional  revenue  of  about  $5  mil- 
lion nnnuiUy.  Other  changes  modi- 
fie<l  definition  of  domestic  building 
and  loin  association,  broe.dened 
repieal  of  excise  tux  exemptions,  im- 
posed ceilings  on  amount  of  reserves, 
and  took  into  account  tax-fn-e  sur- 
plus accuniulated  prior  to  1W2  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  place  all  institu- 
tions on  an  equal  basis. 


Changed  the  order  in  which  losst-s 
arc  to  be  charged  to  the  s|>ecial  pro- 
t«'Ction  against  loss  reserve.  Other 
changes  liberaliied  the  provisions  of 
the  House  bill  relating  to  concen- 
trated risk  compiuiles,  reciprocals 
and  certain  small  mutuals,  and  pro- 
vided a  siH-eial  riile  for  taxing  luuttU 
floo<l  Insuraniv  i-ompanies. 

Same  as  lloust>  bill. 


T>M»  S«>nate  Kh>an<-e  Committee 
DMde  'i  ehangt^s  in  tb(>  Hwi.s»>  bill, 
tione  of  which  alT«>tts  the  revenue 
eslinMte.  One  would  ^>qum>  the 
roojH-ratlve  to  di.Mribttte  at  h-ast 
ao  ix'rvx'nt  of  Its  i^tlnxiaK*'  dividends 
ill  i<nsJ»  In  orrler  to  e,si-sn>«>  tax-  this 
replaces  the  •Ji»-|v<<re«>nt  wUhholdint 
trat  would  have  l>een  re<|Uired 
under  the  Hou.-*-  bill.  The  other 
change  presi-riNs  ^in  allenmtive 
method  for  a  (lalron  to  consent  to 
Itaying  tax  on  noncash  distribu- 
tions. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee 
delete<l  the  withhoMing  plan  and 
substituted  an  expanded  informa- 
tion reimrting  plan  under  which  aU 
dividend,  inten-st,  or  patronage 
dividend  payments  of  $li)  or  more  a 
year  must  be  rejwrted  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, wit  h  a  copy  of  the  informa- 
tion given  to  the  payee. 


$60 


145 


The  Senate  Finance  Committee 
restricte*!  its  approai-h  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  rleferral  for  tax  haven 
profits  and  those  earnings  Invested 
in  tlu'  Inited  Stiites.  It  improve<l 
the  taxation  of  tax  haven  profit"!  by 
(a)  including  cert;dn  service  income 
and  branch  sales  profits,  (6)  exclud- 
ing the  profits  of  certain  active  busi- 
nesses from  the  definition  of  tax 
haven  profits,  and  (c)  eliminating 
the  "pour  over"  of  dcvclo[)e(l-area 
tax  haven  profits  into  less  develoi)ed 
countries.  The  commilt**  also 
added  2  important  exceptions  for 
(a)  the  earnings  of  certain  export 
trade  corporations  and  (6)  the  earn- 
ings of  certain  foreign  suilsidiarles  or 
groups  of  foreign  subsidiaries  which 
dLstributed  siHM-ified  minimum  per- 
centages of  their  after-tax  earnings. 


MUliont     MUliont 


$65 


205 


+8 


$1<J0 


3fi 
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100 
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100 


>275 


85 
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'/(}.(  Rncnur  Art  of  i:-^'2-  uHJ.  pr-: 
LOOPHOLE  CLOSERS 


"tU  revenue  estimates  * — Continued 


President's  pnqposals  of  Apr.  20, 1960 


Rev». 
nue 
gain 


roBEiG.v  mcoMK— continued 

Fee.  9.  Oross-up: 

Provide  for  gross-up  of  dividends 
received  by  U.S.  companies  from  their 
forei;;n  subsidiaries  so  as  to  correct  the 
lna<lequacy  of  the  existlne  forelm  tax 
credit  formula  under  which  the  com- 
bined r.S.  and  foreini  tax  may  be 
substantially  lower  than  52  percent. 
Under  existing  law,  the  disparity  be- 
tween 52  i^ercent  and  the  actual  com- 
bined rate  varies  with  the  actual 
foreirn  taxes  paid,  being  hiphest  at 
M  t>ercent  and  gradually  diminishing 
as  the  forelm  tax  drops  below  or  rises 
above  2fi  ivrcent . 

Sees.  5  7,  10,  1 1,  14, 15, 16. 18, 20,  and  27. 
Ail  other  foreign  items: 

(For  convenience,  section  references 
refer  to  .section  numbers  In  the  t)enate 
Finance  Conuiiitiec  bill.) 

(1)  Eliminate  the  tax-free  nature  of 
certain  distributions  by  foreign  trusts 
to  U.S.  tieneficiaries  (see.  7). 

(2)  Eliminate  the  exclusion  of  In- 
come for  U.S.  dtliens residing  In  devel- 
oped areas  of  tlie  world  and  reduce  it 
to  $20,000  annually  for  those  residing 
in  less  developed  areas  (sec.  11). 

(3)  Eliminate  the  tax  benefits  now 
obtained  by  U.S.  citirens  through  In- 
vestments in  foreign  investment  com- 
panies (sec.  14). 

(4)  Eliminate  the  present  exclusion 
of  foreign  real  property  from  the  gross 
estate  of  decedents  subject  to  U.S.  tax 
(sec.  18). 

f.";^  Improve  the  Information  now 
required  regarding  U.S.-owned  foreign 
corporations  (sec.  20). 

[So  recommendations  similar  to  sec. 
8,  10.  15.  16.  or  27.1 

Reix-al  of  dividends  received  credit 
and  e\clu.sion. 

Reiieal  of  j>rovislon  exdudlnf  first 
$.'^1  of  dnidends  and  allow  inr  «  credit 
of  4  iHTcenl  on  dividends  In  excess  ol 
$J0. 


SJUiumt 
$35 


50 


450 


House  bin 


With  the  exception  of  a  2-year 
graee  jxrlod  for  previously  accumu- 
lated eaminirs.  the  Ways  and  .Means 
C-ommlttee  ado; 'ted  the  President's 
recommendation. 


The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
generally  ado[)ted  tlie  proposals  re- 
garding foreign  trusts,  foreign  invest- 
ment comp«mie?,  foreign  real  estate 
and  improved  Information  require- 
ments. As  to  tl>e  earned  income 
exclusion,  the  committee  provided 
that  U.S.  citizens  residing  abroad 
could  annually  exclude  $20,000  for 
the  first  3  vcars  of  foreign  residence 
and  $3,S,000  thereafter,  without  dis- 
tinction between  developed  and  less 
developed  areas.  The  committee 
added  provisions  increa-sing  the  tax- 
ation of  distributions  In  kind  from 
foreign  corporations  (.sec.  .'),  gain  on 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  stock  in  for- 
eign corporations  (sec.  15)  and  a 
provision  n'garding  the  relationship 
iietween  the  bill  and  existing  tax 
treaties  (sec.  27). 


Not  Included  in  biU. 


Reve- 
nue 
gain 


Revenue 
decrease 
compared 
to  I»resi- 
dent's 
proposal 


MiUiont 
$35 


30 


Finance  Committee  bill 


MUliont 

0 


$20 


450 


Reve- 
nue 
gain 


Revenue 

decrease 

compared 

to  House 

bill 


Revenue 
decrease 
compared 
to  Presi- 
dent's 
proffosal 


The  Senate  Finance  Committee 
adopted  the  proposal  only  with 
res}iect  to  dividends  received  from 
operations  in  developed  areas.  The 
existln:!  formula  would  continue  to 
ar)ply  for  dividends  paid  from  less 
develoi«d  coimtry  earnings. 


The  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
at  the  recommendation  of  the  Treas- 
ury, added  a  provision  providing 
for  a  special  computation  of  the  for- 
eign taix  credit  with  n»spect  to  certain 
interest  income  designed  to  halt  cer- 
tain flows  of  capital  abroad  which 
are  induced  by  the  existing  foreign 
tax  credit  mechanism  (sec.  10)  and 
also  added  a  prov-ision  providing  for 
the  taxation  of  gain  from  the  s^e  of 
certain  |>atents  and  other  intangible 
rights  to  foreign  subsidiaries  as  ordi- 
nary income  where  such  gain  would 
otherwise  be  taxable  as  capital  gain 
under  existing  law  (sec.  16). 


Not  included  in  bill. 


..«".■    ...'!;.  umt 
$25  $10 


30 


MUltoni 
$10 


20 


4$ 


LOOPHOLS  OPENERS 


See.  2.  laiigUmat  efedtt: 

InvraitiMat  la  new  iral  and  per^on.-d 
depnetabl*  ptoperty  having  a  a-^^ful 
litF  of  6  y««n  or  inon>  mialil^ed  for  a 
credit  of  15  pereest  to  tW  extent  the 
Dew  invosUnent  exceeded  current  de- 
preciation allowances,  .K  6-percent 
rre<lit  was  allowable  on  new  invest- 
ment between  .V)  and  100  percent  of 
current  deprcclatwn  allowances,  with 
a  minimum  credit  of  10  percent  on  the 
tirst  $5,000  of  new  investment.  The 
credit  was  not  to  affect  tlie  dcpreci.able 
cost  of  the  property.  Residential  prop- 
erty, property  used  outside  the  United 
Stites,  and  property  u.sed  by  public 
utilities  (other  than  transportation) 
were  Ineligible.  The  credit  dedu<  tible 
in  any  one  ye.v  was  limited  to  30  per- 
cent of  tax  liability,  but  tlie  eieess 
could  be  carried  forward  for  5  years. 
The  proposed  effective  date  was  Jan. 
1, 1901. 


Sec.  3.  Ix>bbying  expenditures: 

The  President  did  not  recommend 
tliat  a  deduction  be  allowed  for  lobby- 
ing expenditures  and  the  Treasury 
I>epartment  is  opjKJsed  to  the  allow- 
ance of  any  deductions  in  this  area. 


The  IIou.se  a)^prove<t  the  tax 
credit  plan,  but  tnade  the  l6Uowtn( 
rhanfM: 

(1)  Elbnlnated  the  *>it«as 
approach"  in  fu\-or  of  a  7-percent 
flat  acroKs-the-lxiard  credit; 

(2)  Excluded  all  buildings 
and  certain  other  real  projierty, 
but  ni.ide  personal  property  of 
hotels  and  motels  eligible: 

(3)  Pcrndttcd  (.W.UOO  of  used 
property  to  qualify; 

(4)  Eliminated  any  Itmitatkin 
on  the  u.se  of  the  crvdit  on  the 
taxpayer's  first  $25,000  of  tax 
liability;  adopted  a  2.1-pprcent 
limitation  on  tlie  tax  liability 
above  $25,000; 

(5)  Approved  n  3-percent  cred- 
it for  public  utilities: 

(6)  Dropped  the  useful  life 
requirement  to  .4  years,  but 
si-aled  down  the  Ijenefits  of  the 
credit  for  a.ssets  with  lives  be- 
tween 4  and  S  years: 

(7)  Moved  tl)e  effective  date 
up  to  Jan.  1.  1902. 

Tlie  House  bill  permits  business 
taxpayers  to  deduct  the  following 
lobbying  expenditures:  the  cost  of 
appearing  ln'fore  and  communi- 
cating with  committees  of  Fetleral, 
State,  or  lo<-al  le?tslative  bodies, 
contacting  individual  legislators, 
transmitting  legislative  information 
between  a  taxpayer  and  an  organiza- 
tion of  which  he  is  a  inemlK'r,  and 
the  portion  of  tlie  <lues  paid  by  a 
member  at trl billable  to  the  carry- 
ing on  of  such  activities  by  the 
organiiation. 


maim* 

>U.3K 


m 


.MMHm* 

taos 


The  S»-nate  Finance  ComnitttM 
mo<ilfled  the  ]Iou.>«  bUl  in  tlic  Ibl- 
lowing  mantter: 

(1)  Reqittred  that  the  rredit 
be  subtra(.'teil  fh>m  tite  tax- 
najTr's  cost  of  the  property  be- 
tore  permit  tine  the  taxpayer  to 
compute  his  depredatteo  al- 
lowance. 

(2)  Disallowe<l  a  credit  upon 
tlie  investment  of  Insuranceioro- 
ceeds,  and  upon  the  purchase  of 
livestock. 

(3)  Approved  a  3-year  carry- 
back of  imused  credits,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  .1-vTar  carryo\-er. 

(4)  Moved  the  effective  date 
up  to  July  1,  1962. 


The  Finance  Committee  expanded 
the  House  provision  to  cover  the 
cost  of  sending  lobbying  material  to 
employees  and  stockl  ciders. 


KtHtmt 

>|1.M> 


(^ 


'  All  estimates  in  this  table  are  those  of  the  Treasury  except  for  the  Investment  credit 
as  passed  by  the  House  and  as  passed  by  the  Senate  Finance  ComrritU'c,  and  the 
revenue  figures  for  reporting  of  dividends  and  interest,  where  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  lievcnue  Taxation's  figures  are  tised. 


>$670  million  liased  on  1950  data.  $780  million  baaed  <m  1960  data,  $880  million  for 
1963,  based  on  tren<ls  from  previous  >-ears. 
'  No  estimates  available. 
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ORIGIN  \L    BILL    PROVIDED  REVENTE   GAIN 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  th^  United  States  advanced 
these  proposals  for  tax  reform,  but  to 
"sweeten''  them  and  to  make  them  more 
acceptable  to  those  who  had  been  avoid- 
ing the  just  payment  of  taxes  011  income 
which  they  had  received  in  the  past, 
he  also  offered  a  tax  adjustment  con- 
sisting of  a  generous  tax  credit  on  most 
forms  of  net  business  investment  m 
depreciable  property.  It  was  estimated 
that,  on  an  annual  basis,  this  would  lose 
SI. 7  billion  in  revenue. 

The  original  plans  of  the  administra- 
tion thus  provided  for  an  overall  annual 
increase    in    revenues    of    about    $600 
million.     But  it  is  probably  fair  to  con- 
clude that,  knowing  the  tendency  for  tax 
reform   proposals   to  be   whittled  away, 
and  indeed  to  evaporate,  as  they  move 
through    Congress,    the    administration 
really  would  have  been  .satisfied  if  the 
loophole    closing    and    the    investment 
credit  finally  offset  each  other  so  that 
there  would  have  been  little  or  no  rev- 
enue gain  or  loss.    The  basic  original  aim 
of  the  bill  was.  therefore,  first,  to  effect 
minor  and,  it  was  believed,  the  less  con- 
troversial changes  m  the  field  of  tax  re- 
form, and,  second,  to  balance  this  with 
an  approximately  equal  reduction  in  the 
taxes    paid    by    business    and    industry. 
This  latter  was  framed  in  such  a  way 
that  it  was  hoped  it  would  stimulate  new 
investment    and    the    modernization    of 
machinery  and  equipment. 

BILL  DISFIGfRED  BY  CONCRF.SS 

In  the  long-drawn-out  process  of 
nearly  a  year  and  a  half  during  which 
this  bill  has  moved  slowly  through  the 
other  body  and  through  the  Finance 
Committee,  it  has  been  disfigured  almost 
beyond  recognition,  and  I  think  it  can 
fairly  be  said  to  have  been  wrecked. 

The  proposal  to  repeal  the  1954  divi- 
dend credit  of  4  percent  and  the  exclu- 
sion of  $50  of  dividends  which  would  have 
reclaimed  $450  mallicn  a  year  for  the 
Treasury  and  the  people  was  thrown 
overboard  early. 

The  main  feature  on  the  loophole  clos- 
ing side,  namely,  the  withholding  at  the 
source  on  dividends  and  interest  income 
paid  by  institutions,  was  eliminated  by  a 
lopsided  vote  in  our  committee — I  believe 
a  vot^  of  12  to  5 — and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  wa.s 
one  of  the  5  who  voted  against  the 
elimination  of  this  withholding  method 
of  collecting  taxes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield:' 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Yes.  I  am  clad  to 
yield. 

Mr  GORE.  Is  not  the  parliamentary 
situation  now  such  that  the  withhold- 
ing provisioii  is  in  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate,  and  the  vote  on  the  subject, 
if  the  Senate  has  a  vote  on  the  subject. 
will  be  on  a  motion  to  strike  it  from  the 
bill'' 

Mr  DOUGLAS  That  is  correct,  aiid 
I  will  watch  that  performance  with  great 
interest,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see 
who  votes  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  who  votes  against  the 
President    of    the    United    States.     The 


Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  be  on  the  side  of  the 
President. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  also  interest- 
in-  to  observe  that  when  the  President 
gave  out  his  statement  at  the  White 
Hou.'-e  last  week,  the  one  feature  of  the 
tax  bill  wluch  he  emphasized  was  his 
desire  to  retain  in  the  tax  bill  the  with- 
hc'ding  provision  on  divicends  and  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  It  will  be  interesting 
to  see  if  some  of  those  in  charge  of  this 
bill  rise  in  open  revolt  against  the  pro- 
posal of  the  President.  If  they  can  do  it 
111  the  name  of  carrying  out  the  Presi- 
dent's program,  as  they  are  now  trying  to 
do,  I  can  only  say  that  Han-y  Houdini 
will  have  had  worthy  successors. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  addition  t-o  being  curi- 
ous as  to  whether  that  will  be  done,  will 
not  the  Senator  be  anxious  to  note  ex- 
actly which  of  our  colleagues  will  move 
to  strike  from  the  bill  the  one  provision 
which  the  President  has  recommended 
so  strongly? 

Mr.  DCUGLAS  I  will  certainly  watch 
that  with  interest.  And  I  will  watch  the 
subsequent  rollcall  with  interest. 

\    TORN.\DO    OF    MAIL 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
give  a  more  ample  discussion  of  this 
withholding  feature  later.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  elimination  would  lose 
about  S&OO  million  in  revenues  from 
taxes  which  are  owed  but  not  paid  in  its 
first  full  year  of  operation. 

This  elimination,  which  would  ulti- 
mately cost  the  people  of  the  United 
States  almost  $1  billion  a  year,  was  done 
at  the  behest  of  the  most  powerful  organ- 
ized mail  campaign  I  suppose  I  have  seen 
in  the  14  years  I  have  served  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Th;s  step  was  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee to  the  accompaniment  of  a  tor- 
nado of  mail  stimulated  by  the  building 
and  loan  associations,  the  banks,  and 
the  mutual  savings  institutions. 

I  personally  received  no  less  than 
75,000  letters  from  my  constituents  de- 
manding that  the  withholding  provision 
be  eliminated  from  the  bill.  While  I 
knnw  it  may  sound  self-righteous — and  I 
believe  some  of  my  friends  have  accused 
me  of  being  excessively  self-righteous — I 
wish  to  say  that  If  I  can  withstand  75,000 
letters  I  think  others  can  do  the  same. 

GRAVE    MISCONCEPTION 

These  letters  portrayed  gross  mis- 
conceptions of  what  the  withholding 
metiiod  really  was.  From  one-third  to 
one-half  of  the  correspondents  wrote 
that  it  V  as  a  new  tax,  to  be  imposed  on 
dividends  and  interest,  which  did  not 
now  exist.  Why,  of  course,  it  is  not  that. 
Dividends  and  interest  are  income 
exactly  as  wages,  salaries,  and  rents  are 
income.  They  are  subject  to  the  income 
tax  laws  of  the  country  now,  exactly 
as  wages  and  salaries  are  subject  to  the 
income  -.ax  laws  of  the  country.  They 
are  income  and  are  equally  taxable  with 
wages  and  salaries. 


NOT    A    NEW    TAX 


The  very  fact  that  so  many  wrote  that 
this  was  a  new  tax  which  they  did  not 
now  have  to  pay  was  rather  strong  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  many  of  these 
people  have  not  been  paying  taxes  on 
dividends  and  interest  in  the  past.  If 
they  had  been  paying  taxes  on  dividends 
and  interest,  they  would  have  known  it 
was  not  a  new  tax,  but  was  merely  a 
better  method  of  collecting  an  existing 
tax. 

Incidentally,  it  would  merely  use  the 
same  method  w^hich  has  been  applied  for 
20  years  to  wages  and  salaries.  We  have 
had  a  withholding  tax  on  wages  and  sal- 
aries ever  since  1942.  When  that  was 
put  into  eflfect,  there  was  a  hullabaloo 
about  it.  It  was  said  to  be  unfair.  It  was 
said  to  be  administratively  impossible  to 
operate.  But  it  was  put  into  effect, 
nevertheless.  We  have  operated  under 
that  law  for  20  years.  The  percentage  of 
evasion  of  the  tax,  as  I  shall  show,  is  very 
slight,  only  about  3  percent.  There  are 
very  few  complaints  about  it.  Refunds 
which  are  made  are  made  quickly  with  a 
minimimi  of  administrative  trouble. 

I  personally  thought  that  the  fairness 
of  applying  the  same  methods  to  divi- 
dends and  interest  which  we  apply  to 
wages  and  salaries  would  so  commend 
itself  to  the  Nation,  to  the  Senate,  and 
to  the  Finance  Committee  that  there 
would  be  no  question  about  its  adoption. 
But,  no,  it  was  eliminated  from  the  bill 
by  the  Finance  Committee  by  an  over- 
whelming vote.  It  will  be  very  interest- 
ing to  see  if  those  who  claim  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  the  administration  now 
propose  its  formal  elimination  by  action 
of  the  Senate  itself. 

NOT    A    TAX    ON    CAPITAL    BUT    ON    INCOMS 

A  great  many  of  the  correspondents 
also  charged  that  the  withholding  meth- 
od was  a  tax  on  capital;  that  if  a  man 
had  $1,000  invested  in  a  building  and 
loan  as.sociation,  the  basic  tax  of  20  per- 
cent would  be  paid  on  the  $1,000,  and 
that  he  would  have  to  pay  $200.  This,  of 
course,  is  a  ludicrous  misunderstanding. 
The  tax  is  upon  income,  and  not  upon 
capital.  If  we  assume  a  4-percent 
return,  the  income  from  $1,000  of  cap- 
ital investment  would  be  $40,  and  the 
20-percent  tax  would  be  one- fifth  of  that 
$40.  or  $8.  But  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  correspondents  thought  the  tax 
would  be  $200. 

As  we  shall  see,  the  administrative  dif- 
ficulties were  grossly  exaggerated. 

BILL  FURTHER  EMASCULATED 

That,  I  think,  was  the  greatest  sin 
which  the  Finance  Committee  com- 
mitted, but  the  committee  committed 
other  legislative  sins  as  well,  and  they 
will  have  to  stand  up  before  the  bar  of 
the  judgment  of  the  Senate  and  of  pub- 
lic opinion  and  justify  these  other  legis- 
lative crimes  which  they  committed. 

For  example,  under  heavy  battering 
from  American  corporations  doing  busi- 
ness abroad,  the  proposed  levies  based  on 
the  earnings  of  their  foreign  subsidiaries 
were  progressively  softened,  although 
there  were  some  not  satisfied  even  with 
that,  who  proposed  to  eliminate  even  the 
emasculated  version  still  remaining 
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I  may  say,  als5.  as  a  further  example, 
the  administrat.on  originally  proposed 
that  the  present  provisions  as  interpreted 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  ca.se  of 
Cammarano  et  fl.  against  United  States 
as  respects  lobby  ng,  should  be  continued. 
The  House  weaiened  these  provisions. 
The  Senate  Finance  Committee  went 
them  one  better  So.  as  a  result,  there 
has  been  recomriended  a  great  weaken- 
ing of  the  lobby  ng  tax  deduction  provi- 
sidns,  whicli  woi  Id  play  directly  into  the 
hands  of  big  busine.ss  and  result  in  the 
ordinary  taxpay  .^r  financuig  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  lobbying  activities  of  the  big 
corporations  of  .he  country 

Indeed,  the  sa  zings  and  loan  campaign 
against  the  withholding  provision  would 
under  the  terms  of  the  lobbying  proposal, 
be  largely  financed  by  the  American  tax- 
payers 

There  was  also  a  weakening  of  the 
expense  account  provisions.  In  the  orig- 
inal form,  the  expense  account  provi- 
sions were  quite  good.  Those  were 
weakened  in  the  House.  They  were  still 
further  weakened  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. 

I  will  defy  eviui  the  most  careful  lexi- 
cographer, or  dictionary  expert,  to  tell 
what  the  committee  means  by  the  ex- 
p>ense  account  provisions  it  recommends. 
It  is  a  formula  for  confusion.  Once  I 
nearly  said  "for  deception,"  but  I 
thought  better  of  that.  I  will  say  it  is 
a  formula  for  confusion. 

Mr.  PR0XM:RE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  in  respect  to  the  lob- 
bying provision? 

Mr.  DOVGl^hS.  Yes;  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Is  it  true  that  the 
bill,  as  it  came  to  the  Senate  from  the 
committee,  would  provide  that  busi- 
nesses could  sujtract,  as  an  expense  of 
doing  business,  the  cost  of  lobbying 
Members  of  Congress,  members  of  State 
legislatures,  a  id  members  of  city 
councils? 

LOBBYING  EXPENSES  TAX  DEDUCTIBLE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  That  Is  correct.  And 
they  could  also  ::el  others  to  lobby  them 
directly  and  mf  ke  that  tax  free. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Suppose  there  were 
a  situation  in  which  a  proposed  gam- 
bling law  was  before  the  Congress,  or  be- 
fore a  city  coun  Ml.  and  suppose  this  pro- 
posed law  would  make  it  easier  for  the 
gambling  syndi:ate  to  operate,  in  that 
it  would  increase  profits.  It  would  be 
possible,  then,  fDr  them  to  subtract  that 
item  a,s  an  exf'ense  of  doing  business. 
How  about  the  opposition? 

Mr.  DOUGL\S.  The  Senator  has 
mentioned  a  very  important  point. 
Under  the  bill  •  hose  who  have  a  direct 
and  appreciable  business  interest  in  the 
decision  of  a  legislative  body  can  lobby 
that  body,  have  their  expenses  deducted, 
and  under  the  Senate  amendment  they 
could  organize  campaiens  among  their 
stockholders  ani  members  All  of  that 
kind  of  activity  would  be  a  business 
expense. 

But  if  a  mem  )er  of  a  church  who  ob- 
jected to  the  gambling  provision  of  a  law, 
feeling  that  it  v  ent  against  public  mor- 
als, lobbied  agfinst  that  provision,  he 
would  not  have  the  benefit  of  such  a  tax 


deduction,  because  it  could  not  be  said 
that  he  had  a  direct  business  interest. 
In  other  words,  the  general  interest  of 
the  citizen  and  taxpayer,  and  the  gen- 
eral and  diffused  interest  of  the  con- 
sumer would  have  no  deduction  supplied 
to  them  when  lobbying  is  engaged  in  in 
their  behalf. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Would  the  expenses 
of  the  Leatnie  of  Women  Vot.ers,  ,vhich 
certainly  is  divorced  from  any  pecuniary 
or  financial  interest,  and  whose  position 
on  issues  is  ba.sed  upon  very  careful 
study,  analysis,  and  understanding  of 
what  would  best  serve  the  public  inter- 
e.st,  be  deductible  in  any  way^ 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  would  not.  As 
I  uiiderstand.  contributions  to  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  are  not  tax  exempt 
now.  The  lobbyist  appearing  to  give  tes- 
timony in  support  of  the  program  of  the 
League  of  Women  'Voters  could  not  de- 
duct his  expenses. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  On  the  basis  of  the 
Senator's  experience  in  both  the  city 
council  of  Chicago  and  in  the  Senate, 
and  also  his  broad  knowledge  of  Govern- 
ment in  our  country,  does  the  Senator 
feel  that  the  special  financial  interests 
are  being  so  consistently  defeated  by  the 
advocates  of  the  public  Interest  and  are 
suffering  so  because  of  the  great  power 
of  the  League  of  Women  'Voters,  the  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  and  the  other  pro  bono 
publico  groups,  that  they  need  that  kind 
of  protection  in  order  to  provide  for  their 
opportunity    to   defend    themselves? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Of  course  not.  One 
of  the  gravest  weaknesses  in  modern 
democracy  is  the  fact  that  the  so-called 
special  and  concentrated  private  inter- 
ests, in  the  form  of  the  producing  groups. 
are  powerfully  organized  and  can  bring 
to  bear  great  pressures  on  legislative 
bodies,  whereas  the  diffused  general  in- 
terest of  consumers  and  small  taxpayers 
is  relatively  little  represented.  The  ob- 
stacles are  great  to  start  with  becau.se 
any  particular  act  or  bill  does  not  mean 
much  to  the  individual  consumer  or  tax- 
payer. 

CAS  BILL  GOOD  EXAMPLE 

Let  us  consider  the  gas  bill  which  Sen- 
ator Kerr  sponsored.  To  the  gas  and  oil 
industry  that  bill  meant  $600  million  a 
year.  But  to  the  30  million  householders 
who  use  gas  to  cook  and  heat  it  meant 
on  the  average  only  $20  a  year.  'Very 
few  people  will  become  sufficiently  in- 
terested in  the  subject,  study  it,  and  then 
be  able  to  afford  to  come  to  Washington 
to  lobby  against  it  when  only  $20  a  year 
for  each  is  involved.  As  a  result,  the 
powerful  interests  of  the  producing 
groups  are  strong  and  vigorous.  The 
diffused  general  interest  groups  are  weak. 

I  sometimes  think  an  analogy  is  what 
happened  to  the  Incas  of  Peru  and  the 
Indians  of  Mexico.  The  Aztecs  and  the 
other  Indian  tribes  outnumbered  Cortez 
and  his  men  1,000  to  1.  But  the  Indians 
were  divided.  They  were  relatively  un- 
interested. Cortez  had  firearms,  armor, 
and  horses.     He  overthrew  an  empire. 

The  same  thing  happened  in  Peru. 
Time  after  time  in  our  city  councils, 
Stat«  legislatures,  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  the  same  thing  tends 
to  happen. 


Tliere  is  already  a  great  disparity  m 
strength.  The  protective  devices  which 
James  Macison  thought  were  embodied 
m  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  which  he  developed  m  the  1 0th  pa- 
per of  the  Federalist,  and  with  respect 
to  which  he  relied  upon  conflicting  eco- 
nomic interests  to  offset  each  other — 
are  what  Mr,  Galbraith  calls  the  theory 
of  "countervailing  power" — no  longer  op- 
erate very  fully  because  we  are  now  get- 
ting cross  lobbying,  for  example,  on  the 
part  of  the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers, the  American  Farm  Bureau. 
and  the  American  Medical  As.sociation. 
All  those  great  groups  support  each  other. 
The  result  is  a  terrific  combination 
against  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  stand 
up  and  fight  successfully. 

The  lobbying  provision  in  the  tax  bill 
would  still  further  intensify  that  im- 
balance. I  think  that  is  the  word.  It 
would  make  possible  a  deduction  from 
the  tax  bills  of  the  wealthy  for  lobbying 
expenses,  which  would  be  paid  for  by 
Uncle  Sam,  while  the  weak,  general  con- 
sumer or  small  taxpayer  would  have  no 
protection. 

In  my  opinion,  the  lobbying  provision 
started  by  the  House  and  completed  by 
the  Finance  Committee  is  one  of  the 
most  inequitable  in  the  bill.  The  pro- 
vision appears  early  in  the  bill.  There 
will  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  it  when 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  proposes. 
as  I  suppose  he  will  propose,  that  it  be 
included.  We  shall  then  see  who  is  for 
the  big  vested  interests,  the  special  in- 
terests, and  selfish  interests,  and  who  is 
for  the  people. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  the  conclusion 
of  the  Senator  from  lUinois  that  at 
present  a  most  serious  weakness  in 
American  democracy  is  the  pressure  of 
organized  financial  interests  that  use  the 
organized  pressure  to  get  special  inter- 
est legislation  at  the  expense  of  the  pub- 
lic interest? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  com- 
pletely correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  proposal  would 
aggravate  that  situation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  section  of  the  bill  about  which  we  are 
speaking  has  never  been  recommended 
by  the  Kennedy  administration  or  by 
the  Department  of  the  Treasui-y? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  has  been  opposed 
by  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  have  opposed 
it.  They  do  not  want  it.  They  think 
it  is  wrong. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  proposal  has 
been  opposed  by  the  administration.  In 
the  Cammarano  case  the  Supreme  Court 
in  a  unanimous  opinion  handed  down 
by  Justice  Harlan,  with  no  dissenting 
opinion  that  I  can  find,  held  that  the 
tax  system  should  be  neutral  so  far  as 
lobbying  is  concerned.  The  Court  held 
that  tax  credits  should  not  be  given 
either  to  those  who  had  a  direct  business 
interest  or  to  those  who  oppose  the  direct 
business  interest  and  fight  for  the  gen- 
eral interest.  It  is  the  Cammarano  ver- 
dict which  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, and  to  some  degree  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  are  now  seeking 
to  reverse. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  Interest  of 
our  friends  across  the  aisle,  is  it  not 
true  that  the  Eisenhower  administration 
also  opposed  that  particular  provision? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  That  is  the  under- 
slandins:  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
I.«;  it  not  also  true  that  one  of  the  rea- 
son.s  that  provision  eot  throueh  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  that  it  was 
a  new  section  of  the  bill  on  which  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  held 
no  hearmss.  With  the  kind  of  closed 
rule  the  House  had  on  the  bill,  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  violation  of  the 
rule?  and  if  there  had  been  an  objection, 
it  would  have  been  possible  to  block 
consideration  of  the  tax  bill  on  that 
basis. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  my  under- 
standing of  the  parliamentary  proce- 
dure. There  was  no  testimony  on  tliis 
provision.  The  Hou.'^e  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  as  I  understand,  inserted  it 
at  the  last  minute.  They  a.sked  for  a 
closed  rule,  which  meant  that  the  only 
motion  that  could  be  made,  except  on 
f.nal  passage,  was  a  motion  to  recommit, 
which  means  that  it  is  necessary  to  take 
the  bill  as  a  whole  or  defeat  the  bill. 
I  ani  very  frank  to  say  that  I  beliove  the 
bill  would  havp  bem  defeated  in  the 
House  had  not  some  of  us  eone  to  cer- 
tain Members  who  wanted  to  oppose  the 
bill  m  the  House  and  said  to  them.  "We 
hope  you  do  not  defeat  the  bill  in  the 
House.  Let  it  come  to  the  Senate.  We 
hope  that  we  can  take  this  and  other 
features  out  of  the  bill  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate."  That  was  not  trying  to 
obstruct  the  bill  as  certain  writers 
charge,  but  trying  to  help  the  bill  be- 
come law 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Therefore  we  have 
a  provision  in  the  bill  which  would  serve 
the  interest.s  of  srecial  vested  financial 
Interests.  There  is  no  question  that  it 
would  weaken  the  already  comparatively 
feeble  strength  of  tiiose  who  argue  for 
the  public  interest.  It  is  opposed  by  the 
Kennedy  administration,  and  was  op- 
posed by  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
and  only  got  in  this  bill  because  of  a  par- 
liamentary evasion 

Mr    DOUGLAS      That  is  correct. 
Mr    PROXMIRE.      I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

THE  DEDUCTION  FOR  CERTAIN  LOBBYING 
EXPENSES  OF  T.^XrAYERS  WITII  BUSINESS 
INCOME 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 3  would  permit  the  deduction  of  cer- 
tain lobbying  expenses  by  taxpayers  with 
business  income.  This  would  depart 
from  a  salutary  principle  which  has  been 
part  of  the  income  tax  law  since  World 
War  I  It  would  provide  unwarranted 
tax  reduction  where  it  is  least  needed  for 
reasons  which  are  specious.  It  would  in- 
troduce novel  distinctions  into  the  tax 
law.  producin?  new  requirements  dif- 
ficult for  the  Internal  R-^venue  Service 
to  administer.  The  specific  language  in 
which  the  deduction  is  cast  contains  am.- 
biguities  which  will  create  continuing 
uncertainty  as  to  its  exact  meaning,  and, 
most  important,  the  relationship  of  this 
provision  to  the  whole  process  by  which 


our  citizens  seek  to  influence  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment was  not  adequately  considered. 
Section  \\  should  be  deleted  from  the  bill. 

Under  existing  law  the  costs  of  efforts 
to  influence  legislation  are  not  deduct- 
ible, a  rule  applicable  to  all  taxpayers. 
Whatevtr  the  motive  for  a  citizen's 
efforts  to  influence  legislation,  he  now 
bears  the  whole  cost  of  that  effort  him- 
self. No  part  of  the  expense  can  be 
passed  on  to  the  Federal  Government 
through  an  income  tax  deduction.  In 
th:^  constant  competition  for  legislative 
favor  an:l  results  at  National.  State,  and 
local  levels,  the  Federal  Treasury  stands 
neutral — and  properly  so. 

Section  3  would  change  all  that.  It 
would  amend  section  162  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  the  section  creat- 
ing the  general  authority  for  deduction 
of  the  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses 
of  business  operation.  Section  3  would 
add  a  new  subsection  specifically  author- 
izing deduction  of  lobbying  expenses  in 
certain  categories  by  taxpayers  with 
business  income.  Only  those  taxpayers 
With  business  income  would  receive  any 
benefit.  All  others  would  still  be  subject 
to  the  existing  rule  of  no  tax  benefits  for 
lobbying,  a  result  which  follows  neces- 
sarily from  incorporation  of  the  amend- 
ment in  section  162  and  one  which  is 
specifically  spelled  out  by  the  House 
committee  report. 

SPECIFIC     EXAMPLES 

Some  .specific  typical  examples  will 
bring  this  into  shaiper  focus.  Suppose 
a  mea'^ure  is  being  considered,  as  many 
have  been,  involving  a  proposed  change 
in  the  standards  of  testing  procedures 
for  food,  drugs,  or  cosmetics.  The  costs 
of  presenting  the  views  of  drug  manu- 
facturers and  distributors  would  be  de- 
ductible. The  cost  of  presentations  on 
behalf  of  consumers  or  of  disinterested 
professional  or  technical  advisers  would 
not  be.  Or  suppose  that  a  State  legis- 
lature is  debating  a  measure  designed  to 
decrease  stream  pollution.  Manufac- 
turers who  would  be  adversely  affected 
by  its  enactment  could  deduct  the  cost 
of  opposition.  Members  of  the  public  in- 
terested in  pure  water  for  drinking  or  for 
recreational  uses  would  have  to  finance 
their  support  of  the  measure  entirely 
from  their  own  pockets.  Or,  at  the  local 
level,  a  business  owner  of  a  piece  of  real 
e.state  could  seek  advantageous  amend- 
ment of  the  local  zoning  ordinance  de- 
ducting the  cost  of  his  presentation  be- 
fore the  local  city  council.  The  owners 
of  nearby  residences  would  not  receive 
this  help  from  the  Federal  Treasury  in 
preparing  the  exhibits  and  briefs  neces- 
sary for  effective  opposition. 

These  are  discriminations  impossible 
to  justify.  Can  anyone  seriously  con- 
tend that  consideration  of  legislative 
proposal.3  affecting  business  taxpayers  is 
seriously  handicapped  by  absence  or 
weakness  of  expression  of  business  view- 
points'!' Is  there  any  evidence  that  busi- 
ness taxpayers,  individually  or  collec- 
tively, are  now  deterred  from  expressing 
themselves  on  these  subjects  by  the  pres- 
ent rule  of  tax  neutrality  which  permits 
no  deduction  for  lobbying  expenses?    To 


ask  these  questions  is  to  answer  them. 
Of  all  viewpomts  on  legislative  propos- 
als, those  of  business  are  con  istcntly  the 
most  ably  represented  before  the  Con- 
gress and  before  State  and  local  legis- 
lative bodies.  Why  then  should  the  cost 
of  lobbying  activities  of  taxpayers  with 
business  income  be  singled  out  for  this 
preferential  tax  reduction?  No  adequate 
reason  has  been  given. 

Any  discrimination  at  all  among 
citizens  in  the  exercise  of  their  con- 
stitutional right  to  petition  their  rep- 
resentatives is  patently  undesirable. 
Discrimination  by  preferential  tax  de- 
duction is  magnified  as  the  amounts 
spent  for  these  purposes  increase.  Mod- 
ern efforts  to  influence  legislation  cover 
a  wide  range  of  techniques,  some  of 
which  are  very  costly.  One  can  send 
a  letter  to  his  Senator  for  4  cents.  How- 
ever, to  stimulate  tens  of  thousands  to 
do  so  requires  the  expenditure  of  large 
amounts  running  sometimes  into  the 
hundreds  of  thousands,  even  millions,  of 
dollars.  But  all  this  Is  well  known.  It 
has  been  thoroughly  documented  many 
times. 

L.\RCE    SUMS    INVOLVED 

Tlic  application  of  section  3  would  not 
be  confined  to  nominal  amounts.  It 
would  permit  the  deduction  of  some  very 
large  sums.  In  addition  to  provision  for 
deduction  of  the  costs  involved  In  direct 
contacts  with  legislators — personal  calls 
and  visits,  appearances  before  commit- 
tees or  statements  filed  with  them — the 
cost  of  efforts  to  Influence  legislation  in- 
directly are  also  made  deductible  in  some 
instances.  The  costs  of  communications 
to  organization  members  and  to  share- 
holders and  employees  have  all  been 
blanketed  in. 

When  section  3  Is  applied  to  today's 
scene,  we  find  that  it  will  authorize  giant 
corporations  to  deduct  the  cost  of  com- 
municating the  views  of  management 
ofBcials  to  hundreds  of  thousands,  even 
millions,  of  shareholders  and  employees, 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  them  with 
respect  to  current  controversial  legisla- 
tive proposals.  To  use  a  painfully  fa- 
miliar example,  section  3  would  authorize 
deduction  of  the  cost  of  campaigns  d'^- 
signed  to  produce  a  flood  of  letters  op- 
posing withholding  on  dividend  income. 

Under  existing  law  these  sums  are  not 
properly  deductible — and  never  have 
been.  To  permit  deduction  now  would 
shift  a  vei-y  large  proportion  of  these 
heavy  costs  to  the  Federal  Treasury,  a 
disguised  subsidy  for  which  there  would 
be  no  justification. 

The  effects  of  such  subsidized  efforts 
to  influence  legislation  indirectly  would 
not  be  confined  to  the  recipient  members, 
shareholders,  and  employees.  The  views 
expressed  and  their  source  would  fre- 
quently come  to  the  attention  of  families 
and  friends  of  the  recipients,  thereby 
broadening  the  scope  of  the  influence 
subsidized  by  the  Federal  Treasury.  Of 
course,  the  benefits  of  section  3  as  they 
would  apply  to  these  broadcast  efforts 
to  influence  legislation  can  only  benefit 
very  large  organizations.  Small  business 
taxpayers,  as  well  as  nonbusiness  tax- 
payers, would  have  little  or  no  use  for 
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It  and  could  veil  suffer  from  its  use 
where  their  intdests  on  legislativ(>  mat- 
ters are  opposec  to  tiiose  who  could  take 
advantage  of  it. 

LIMITATIONS  ILLUSORY 

True,  not  all  lobbying  costs  of  business 
taxpayers  woulci  be  made  deductible  by 
section  3.  The  bill  purports  t-o  create 
limitations  which  will  restrict  the  kind 
of  expenses  for  which  a  deduction  can 
be  claimed.  This,  to  qualify  for  the  de- 
duction, the  legislative  pioposal  must  be 
of  "direct  interest"  to  the  taxpayer.  In 
addition,  specific  provisions  deny  deduc- 
tions for  political  campaign  expen.ses  or 
for  efforts  "to  influence  the  general  pub- 
lic, or  segment;  thereof."  However,  a 
close  Inspection  raises  genuine  doubt  as 
to  the  precise  meaning  and  application 
of  thf^se  restrictions  They  may.  in  fact, 
prove  largely  il  usory 

Thus,  one  might  ask.  What  subjects 
are  not  of  "direct  interest"  to  a  large 
corporation?  Any  measure  involving  a 
tax  or  a  change  in  the  regulation  of  busi- 
ness or  the  ma-keting  of  securities  or 
foreign  trade  oi  the  terms  of  employ- 
ment or  labor  relations  or  the  monetary 
system  will  have  some  impact  on  every 
substantial  busir  ess  enterprise.  Is  it  in- 
tended that  the  cost  of  testimony  or 
statements  or  communications  to  share- 
holders or  employees  on  this  entire  range 
of  subjects  is  to  be  deductible?  Simi- 
larly, can  the  prohibition  against  deduc- 
tions for  political  campaign  purposes  be 
really  effective?  Granted  that  the  cost 
of  a  folder  urging  shareholders  to  %'Ote 
for  Jim  Darkwater  will  not  be  deductible, 
what  of  the  cost  of  a  folder  urging  a  posi- 
tion on  the  principal  issue  dividing  Dark- 
water  from  his  opponent  Bob  Clean- 
river?  Can  issues  and  the  candidates  be 
separated  so  easily  It  is  doubtful.  Sec- 
tion 3  thus  could  make  slightly  veiled 
political  contributions  deductible.  The 
benefit  would  not  be  universal  though. 
To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  anti- 
water-pollution  mea.'^ure  used  as  an  ex- 
ample before,  suppose  Daikwater  is 
against  it  and  Cleanriver  is  for  it.  The 
former's  .supporters  could  deduct  the  cost 
of  their  literature  discu.ssing  the  anti- 
pollution measure— and  thus  their  sup- 
port of  Darkwater — supporters  of  Clean- 
river  could  not. 

Obviously,  congressional  memories  are 
very  short.  For  at  least  a  century  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  have  regularly 
inveighed.  indi\idually  and  collectively, 
against  lobbyists  and  their  activities. 
The  need  for  substantial  disclosure  by 
lobbyists,  particularly  in  financial  re- 
spects, has  long  been  recognized  When 
a  person  or  orgiinizalion  becomes  a  lob- 
byist, he  is  required  to  register  as  such 
and  thereafter  to  report  quarterly  his 
expenditures  for  these  purposes.  In 
spite  of  these  safeguards,  every  few  years 
some  lobbyists  become  so  bold  and  their 
overreaching  so  bad  that  a  special  in- 
quiry is  required.  A  prime  (^xample  was 
the  creation  in  he  84th  Congress  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Political  /ctivities,  Lobbying,  and 
Campaign  Contributions.  Its  report 
states  graphically  the  kinds  of  abuses 
which    occur    and    the    large    sums    of 


money  available  to  be  spent  on  efforts  to 
influence  legislation.  Sugar  quota  bills 
attract  lobbyists  like  flies  and.  like  flies, 
their  activities  are  not  widely  admired. 
The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee is  currently  beginning  an  investiga- 
tion of  another  group  of  lobbyists,  an 
inquiry  which  has  grown  in  lar.ae  part 
out  of  concern  for  their  lucrative  finan- 
cial arrangements.  Nor  are  problems 
with  lobbyists  confined  to  Washington. 
Their  Influence  on  State  legislators  and 
their  sometimes  questionable  methods 
in  State  capitols  is  notorious. 

CTNICAL    PROVISION 

When  projected  against  all  this  ex- 
perience, section  3's  proposed"  financial 
bonanza  for  one  group  of  lobbyists  and 
their  employers  seems  ironic  in  the  ex- 
treme, if  not  downright  cynical. 

There  is  no  challenge  here  to  lobbying 
per  se.  It  is  unquestionably  legitimate. 
A  constitutionally  protected  right  of  our 
citizens,  it  often  supplies  useful  infor- 
mation and  reactions  on  pending  legis- 
lation. However,  it  would  be  foolish  to 
exalt  it  unduly  for  these  reasons.  At 
best,  lobbying  is  a  mixed  blessing  for  it 
is  almost  always  exclusively  concerned 
with  self-interest  rather  than  the  broad 
public  interest.  Fortunately,  section  3 
presents  only  a  narrow  problem:  namely. 
whether  or  not  the  lobbying  done  by 
one  segment  of  our  .society — taxpayers 
with  busine.ss  income — should  be  entitled 
to  support  from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

A  number  of  arguments  are  made  in 
favor  of  this  measure.  Some  of  them 
have  a  surface  plausibility,  but  on  close 
analysis  none  of  them  holds  water.  The 
issue  is  actually  a  simple  one.  We  begin 
with  a  longstanding  rule  that  all  tax- 
payers, business  and  nonbusiness,  who 
seek  to  influence  the  work  of  legislative 
bodies.  National,  State,  or  local,  pay  their 
own  expenses  in  full  without  assistance 
from  the  Federal  tax  sy.^tem.  This  neu- 
tral posture  of  the  tax  law  is  a  healthy 
one  and  should  be  defended  and 
strengthened.  Legislation  affects  all  our 
citizens.  It  is  entirely  suitable  that  all 
who  seek  to  influence  that  legislation, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  should  be  treated 
alike.  The  expenses  of  all  should  be  on 
the  same  footing  as  ''ar  as  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  is  concerned.  The 
only  issue  here  is  whether  or  not  to  de- 
part from  this  principle  of  neutrality 
and  equality.  Plainly,  the  case  for  such 
a  change  has  not  been  and  cannot  be 
proved 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  more  observa- 
tion' 

Mr.  DOUGLAS      Certainly. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  On  page  23  of  the 
committee  report  the  following  language 
occurs: 

Your  committee's  amendment  provides,  in 

addition  to  tlie  categories  specified  in  the 
House  bin,  for  the  deduction  of  expenses 
incurred  by  a  taxpayer  in  carrying  on  a  trade 
or  business  if  the  expenses  are  in  direct 
connection  with  tlie  communication  of 
Information  between  the  taxpayer  and 
employees  or  stockliolders  with  respect  to 
legislation,  or  proposed  legislation,  of  direct 
interest  to  the  taxpayer. 


In  other  words,  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, in  addition  to  all  other  things,  has 
provided  that  a  corporation  can  lobby 
its  employees  and  stockholders  in  its  in- 
terest, and  therefore  considerably  ag- 
gravates and  increases  the  power  of  a 
special  interest  to  get  the  kind  of  legis- 
lation it  wants  to  achieve. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  For  example 
we  know  that  the  pressure  asainst  the 
withholding  feature  of  this  bill  was  car- 
ried out  by  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions, and  if  the  lobbying  provisions  were 
now  law  they  could  have  made  Uncle 
Sam  pay  52  percent  of  the  cost  of  lobby- 
ing against  the  bill — 52  percent  of  the 
cost  which  they  had  in  circularizing  their 
members,  depositors,  copartners,  or  what 
have  you. 

Similarly  in  the  Du  Pont  bill,  which 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and  I  op- 
posed at  tlie  opening  of  this  session,  if 
the  lobbying  provisions  were  in  effect 
the  Du  Pont  Co.  could  get  a  refund  of 
expenses  incurred  in  circularizing  their 
stockholders  and  their  employees,  in 
making  ex  parte  statements  to  them,  and 
in  getting  them,  in  turn,  to  write  to  the 
legislators. 

There  are  tremendous  possibilities  of 
evil  and  excessive  pressure  which  these 
two  measures  open  up:  namely,  the 
House  amendment  permitting  the  under- 
writing of  direct  lobbying,  not  only  by 
ofiBcers,  but  also  of  others,  of  legisla- 
tive bodies;  and  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  amendment  permilimg  circu- 
larization  of  stockholders  and  members 
and  depositors,  and  the  like. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  Yes.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  not  it  go  much  fur- 
ther, in  fact,  than  the  Senator  has  de- 
scribed? Does  not  it  include  research 
and  travel  expense  items  and  contacts — 
whatever  that  means — not  only  of  con- 
gressional committees  and  Members  of 
Congress,  but  also  of  State  legislatures, 
municipal  councils,  and  county  govern- 
ments: indeed,  does  not  this  provide  for 
a  tax  deduction  of  nationwide  lobby- 
ing organizations  on  a  permanent  basis. 
from  the  local  level  to  the  national  level? 
Mr  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Not  only  does  it  help  finance  lob- 
bying and  circularization.  but,  also  as  he 
says,  the  staff  work  which  lies  behind  It, 
such  as  research  and  legal  services  and 
public  relations  works. 

Mr  GORE.     And  retainer  fees. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes. 
Mr.  GOP.E      Pubhc  relations  fees. 
Mr.  DOl'GLAS.     Yes. 
Mr.   GORE.     Lawyers'  fees,   account- 
ants' fees,  statisticians'  fees. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  fees  of  Wash- 
ington representatives. 
Mr.  GOF;E.  Oh,  yes. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  of  representa- 
tives in  Springfield  and  Madison  and  Al- 
bany and  Nashville.  Also  the  context 
with  which  all  of  this  takes  place. 

Mr.  GORE.  With  which  they  suc- 
ceeded in  the  Du  Pont  bill  and  in  the 
withholding  provision  of  the  pending  bill 
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in  thoroughly  misleading  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  one  further  question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes;  cladly. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  it  the  Senator's  pur- 
po.se.  first,  to  oppose  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  approved  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance,  which  makes  it 
■worse 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  I  hope  that  if  the 
leadership  is  not  able  to  get  it  through 
and  if  we  defeat  it.  we  will  then  move  to 
strike  out  the  House  provision. 

EXPENSE    ACCOUNT    PROVISIONS 

The  second  way  in  which  this  bill  was 
gutted  was  m  the  matters  dealing  with 
e.\pe:i.se  accounts  and  entertainment. 

THE    PROBLEM 

That  IS  one  of  the  grossest  abuses  in 
American  business — the  yachts,  the 
hunting  lodges,  the  dinners  at  the  21 
Club,  the  $65  tickets  to  "My  Fair  Lady." 
the  champagne  suppers,  the  elaborate 
gifts  for  which  Uncle  Sam  is  the  un- 
seen host,  pickine  up  to  52  percent  of  the 
check,  but  never  netting  any  credit  for 
being  the  ho-^t. 

President  Kennedy  described  this  tax 
giveaway  of  the  deductible  expense  ac- 
count as  a  matter  of  national  concern. 
He  proposed  a  very  liberal  limitation. 
He  propo'jed.  for  instance,  that  one  could 
take  people  out  to  lunch  provided  one 
did  not  pay  mort^  than  $5  or  $7  for  the 
lunch  He  would  have  allowed  $10  for  a 
dinner,  which  would  seem  to  be  enou'rh 
for  anyone  except  Diamond  Jim  Brady 
He  proposed  tha:  when  individuals 
traveled  they  'i^vz  ivvice  the  allowance 
that  a  Government  civil  servant  is  al- 
lowed, which  is  now  $15  a  day;  he  would 
allow  them  $30.  On  the  whole  it  was 
a  very  liberal  propo.>al. 

The  House  took  out  this  restriction 
and  wrote  in  some  language  which,  so 
far  as  the  bill  is  concerned,  is  rather 
elliptical,  but  which  is  defined  in  the 
report,  which  is  said  to  have  the  binding 
force  of  legislation. 

Mr,  GORE.  Mr.  Pre.-ident.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr    DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr  GORE.  With  respect  to  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  of  a  limit  of  $30 
per  day  for  expenses  while  in  traveling 
status,  perhaps  the  Senator  would  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  last  week  accepted  an 
asi^igiunent  to  be  one  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gates to  the  United  Nations  General 
A.-^sembly.  which  begins  about  the  18ih 
of  September  and  runs  until  some  time 
near  Christmas.  Upon  accepting  the 
assignment  the  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  being  a  pi-udent  man,  rea- 
sonably, inquired  what  provision  existed 
for  the  defrayment  of  expenses.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  was  ad- 
vised that  he  would  be  provided  with  a 
hotel  room  and  $9  per  diem. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  that  was  to  pay 
for  three  meals  plus  taxi  fares,  plus  tips. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GORE.  Whatever  else  went 
along. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  a  frugal  man;  there  would 
not  be  very  much  else  that  would  go 
along. 

Mr.  GORE,    Not  on  $9. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  the  President  is 
willing  to  let  the  business  groups  have 
$30  a  day.  The  House,  after  careful 
consideration— I  should  not  say  "care- 
ful." but  rather  after  long  considera- 
tion— adopted  a  provision  which,  al- 
though falling  short  of  the  President's 
recommendations,  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  a  fairer  set  of  rules.  It  would 
permit  deduction  for  entertainment  more 
closely  related  to  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness but  would  cut  out  deductions  for 
many  of  the  highly  personal  expendi- 
tures permitted  under  present  law  when 
the  taxpayer  can  make  a  showing  of 
some  connection  between  the  entertain- 
ment and  the  taxpayer's  trade  or  busi- 
ne.ss. 

The  allowance  of  deductions  for  such 
essentially  personal  entertainment  has 
brought  the  integrity  of  the  entire  reve- 
nue system  into  disrepute.  The  expense 
account  deduction  has  been  a  breeding 
Kfound  for  fraud  and  misrepresentation. 
It  has  encouraged  disrespect  for  honest 
.self-compliance  with  the  tax  laws  among 
those  not  in  a  position  to  claim  such 
deductions,  but  who  have  watched 
other  satisfy  their  personal  amusement 
tastes  at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 

What  has  the  Committee  on  Finance 
done  with  the  House  bill?  It  has  simply 
pulled  the  teeth  from  the  proposal,  leav- 
ing it  merely  with  a  dangling  tongue — a 
tongue  wliich  is  certain  to  confuse  tax- 
payer and  Government  official  alike  as 
to  what  it  is  trying  to  say.  Certainly 
the  vague  and  almost  meaningless  stand- 
ard adopted  by  the  committee  will  do 
very  little,  if  anything,  to  change  the 
style  of  operation  of  those  who  have  been 
living  high  on  their  expense  accounts  at 
the  cost  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr    DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr  GORE  If  the  Senator  will  refer 
to  the  bill,  I  shall  call  his  attention  to 
the  first  amendment  which,  under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  will  be  considered, 
the  item  involving  expense  account 
abuses.  The  amendment  appears  on 
page  41 .  Three  seemingly  innocent  little 
words  have  been  added  on  page  41.  and 
the  same  three  seemingly  innocent  little 
words  have  been  added  twice  on  page  42. 
Does  the  Senator  find  the  Senate  amend- 
ment? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.    I  do. 

Mr.  GORE.     The  Senator  will  notice 
the  words  which  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance approved  as  an  amendment: 
or  associated  with. 

That  amendment  appears  on  line  18, 
page  41. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  The  expense 
must  not  only  be  "directly  related  to  the 
active  conduct  of  the  taxpayer's  trade  or 
business,"  as  provided  in  the  House  lan- 
guage, but  also  may  be  only  "associated 
with"  the  conduct  of  the  business. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  not  Senators  who 
wish  to  understand  the  legal  meaning  of 
the  words  "or  associated  with"  find  it 
necessary  to  turn  to  the  majority  report? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Absolutely.  What  do 
we  find  there? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  wa^   about  to  ask   the  __ 
Senator  from  Illinois 

FORMULA     FOR     CONFTJSION 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  find  a  formula  for 
conftision.  To  the  degree  that  it  is  re- 
strictive, it  outlaws  things  that  are  al- 
ready outlawed,  but  does  not  outlaw  any- 
thing that  is  not  now  outlawed.  In  my 
judgment,  you  can  still  have  expensive 
dinners  at  the  21  Club  or  Antoine's;  for 
which  the  taxpayers  will  pay  52  percent; 
you  can  still  have  the  $45  dinner  and  the 
$20  lunch;  you  can  still  have  football 
tickets  for  the  Rose  Bowl  or  the  other 
bowls;  you  can  have  prize  fight  tickets; 
you  can  have  tickets  to  the  Kentucky 
Derby  and  other  races.  And  Uncle  Sam 
will  help  foot  the  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  docs  not 
mean  me.  does  he? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No,  no,  no;  I  refer 
to  those  who  go  in  on  the  expense  ac- 
counts. I  used  the  word  "you"  in  a 
plural  sense.  It  was  not  the  equivalent 
of  the  German  "sie"  or  the  French 
"vous." 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  it  not.  in  fact,  very  dif- 
ficult to  find  any  item  of  personal  ex- 
pense disallowed  by  the  amendment 
which  is  deductible  under  present  law? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Personal  expense. 
That's  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  Personal  expense  de- 
ductible under  the  present  law,  which 
would  not  be  deductible  under  the  terms 
of  the  majority  report  as  it  interprets 
the  wordc  "or  associated  with"? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  it  outlaws 
what  is  already  outlawed.  It  takes  a 
highly  virtuous  stand  against  call  girls, 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  out- 
lawed, but  deductions  for  their  employ- 
ment are  outlawed.  That  is  specific.  I 
am  not  certain  that  that  practice  has  al- 
ways been  followed  in  the  past;  but  I 
wish  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  and  the  majority  report 
for  this  highly  virtuous  afifirmation. 

Mr.  GORE.  Expenses  for  call  girls,  if 
any  businessmen  have  indulged  in  such 
on  expense  accounts,  are  not  deductible 
under  present  law,  though. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  they  certainly 
are  not.  It  is  possible  that  at  times  they 
have  been  covered  up  in  general  expense 
items. 

Mr.  GORE  Why  was  this  straw- 
woman  set  up  in  the  majority  report? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  To  give  a  similitude 
of  virtue  which  did  not  exist. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  Senate  wishes  to 
come  to  grips  with  this  problem,  when 
the  committee  amendment  is  called  up 
to  add  the  words  "or  associated  with." 
on  page  41,  the  Senate  will  want  to  vote 
against  the  adoption  of  those  words. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct.  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  will 
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blast  that  amendment  from  Cape  Hat- 
teras  to  Lubeck,  Mame. 

r\\    DEDUCTIONS    TOR     PEUSCJNAL    FXPENSFJ? 

The  basic  problem  is  whether  this 
country  can  contin\ie  to  afford  to  pf^rmit 
a  small  group  of  taxpayers  to  tak«  tax 
deductions  for  hij-'lily  prr.^onal  itf-m,--  such 
as  nightclub  hopping,  fancy  yachts,  and 
swanky  country  clubs  while  the  iTrat 
majority  of  their  fellow  taxpayers  caT:not 
take  such  deductions.  From  a  practical 
point  of  view  the  concern  of  the  Nation  is 
not  only  the  basic  unfairness  of  this 
situation — in  itself  a  vital  considera- 
tion—but it  is  aLso  the  effect  that  lh:> 
legally  created  unfairness  has  u;xin  those 
who  arc  discriminated  against.  It  makes 
them  resentful  of  the  law  which  permits 
such  a  situation  to  exist  and  encourages 
them  toward  laxnes-s  in  discharging  their 
full  tax  oblmaiioiis. 

It  is  quite  natural  for  a  customer's 
wife  to  feel,  "Why  should  I  help  keep  that 
fellow  on  the  gravy  train— paying  for  his 
fancy  yacht  and  swanky  countr>-  club?" 
An  expansion  of  this  type  of  thinking 
could  eventually  destroy  our  tax  system, 
the  keystone  of  which  is  its  voluntary 
character  We  rely  on  each  taxpayer 
to  be  his  own  tax  as.sessor.  The  essential 
honesty  of  our  citizens  and,  most  im- 
portant in  this  context,  their  respect  for 
our  tax  laws,  has  enabled  this  system  of 
voluntary  self-assessment  to  function 
most  effectively  However,  like  all  good 
things,  the  system  must  be  nurtured  and 
protected. 

Expense  account  abuses  have  become  a 
real  threat  to  Uie  continued  effectiveness 
of  our  self-assessing  system.  Much 
taxpayer  distaste  has  already  beer,  voiced 
against  thus  unwarranted  privilege  The 
danger  sign.als  are  loud  and  clear.  In 
his  testimony  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  documented  the  situation  in 
great  detail  \Mt'i  numerous  case  studies 
and  many  sample.-  of  edilorial  comment 
from  ail  over  the  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  prinU?d  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  statement  the  Secretary's  exhibit 
which  includes  a  list  of  some  of  the  de- 
ductions claimed  and  lars-ely  received  for 
entertainment  an.d  related  expenses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    WiQiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
'See  exhibit  5.) 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Piesident.  let  us 
examine  a  few  of  these. 

A  corporation  engaged  m  manufactur- 
ing was  allowed  to  deduct  5991,665  in 
1959  for  yachus,  club  dues,  shipboard 
conventions,  liunling  and  fishing  trips, 
and  parties. 

A  taxpayer  engaged  in  the  insurance 
busines.v  was  allowed  to  deduct  $97,500 
for  meals  lodeing.  transportation,  enter- 
tainment, tickets,  books,  gifts,  and  so 
forth.  The  amount  covered  entertain- 
ment at  vacation  resort,*.  $6  000  for  an 
apartment,  and  over  $30,000  for  food, 
beverage,  and  other  entertainment 

A  manufacturer  was  allowed  to  deduct 
over  $34,000  spent  on  liquor,  football 
tickets,  parties,  and  a  speedboat  The 
expenses  for  liquor  totaled  $13,750. 
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A  family-held  ship  repair  corporation 
was  allowed  to  deduct  $23,758  for  a 
Christmas  dinner  and  party.  Uncle  Sam 
l)a;d  half  the  cost  of  that  Ch.ri5tma5 
party. 

An  enterprising  banker  effectively 
Combined  sentiment  with  business  when 
he  deduci.ed.  as  present  law  permitted,  a 
sutetaiitial  part  of  the  cost  of  his  debu- 
tante daueiite:  s  coming-out  party  on  the 
ground  that  some  of  the  guests  had  busi- 
ness connections  with  him. 

In  another  case,  the  taxpayer  was  al- 
lowed $115,000  for  entertainment  and 
tiifts.  His  exjxTLses  included  ST. 500  spent 
at  a  resort  hotel:  $5,400  for  food,  liquor, 
and  cigars  for  his  office  and  farm :  and 
$8,700  in  cash  to  officers  of  his  closely 
held  corporation  for  entertainment. 

A  beverage  manufacturer  claimed  and 
was  allowed  $10,903  for  entertaining  cus- 
tomers at  the  Kentucky  Derby. 

Huge  sums  are  allowed  to  business  tax- 
payers in  connection  with  maintenance 
and  operation  of  yachts  and  other  fancy 
boats.  One  manufacturer  was  allowed 
to  deduct  $253,000  for  the  expense  of  his 
yacht.  Another  was  prrmittpd  to  deduct 
$112,000  for  such  expen.ses— as  well  as 
an  additional  amount  of  $362. 00<^  for  a 
ranch-hunting  lodge,  nichtclub.  and 
other  similar  expenses.  A  company  in 
the  business  of  selling  fuel  was  allowed 
$93,000  as  deductions  for  a  yacht,  a  fuel 
products  company  was  allowed  S23.000 
and  an  auto  df^alev  wa,'^  allowed  yacht  ex- 
penses of  $22,000. 

A  cake  and  cookie  bakery  was  allowed 
$66,000  for  a  yacht  on  which  to  enter- 
tain supermarket  and  chainstore  buyers 
and  branch  managers.  Despite  its 
rath.er  sad  undercurrents,  both  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  tax  system  as  well  as 
otherwise,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
cases  is  that  in  which  a  mortuarj'  busi- 
ness— vulgarly  known  as  an  undertaking 
establi-shment  was  allowed  ? 26  495  for 
yacht  expenses  in  entertainine  vi.siting 
morticians,  clergymen,  and  for  meet- 
m'-Ts  of  employees  In  other  wcrds.  the 
per.'-ons  running  the  mortuary  business 
were  in  the  business  of  shipping  bodies; 
and  they  want.ed  to  maintain  friendly 
rclationslnps  \nith  the  recipients  of  the 
bodies,  and  also  wished  to  maintain 
friendly  relationships  with  the  clergy- 
men, so  they  could  get  business  from 
them,  and  also  with,  the  other  prospec- 
tive customers  of  their  mortuary  busi- 
ness. One  can  imagine  the  ghoulish 
feeling  when  a  prospective  customer  was 
invit.ed  on  board  the  mortician's  yacht. 
TThe  expense  m  that  connection  was  a 
perfectly  legitimate  busmess-deductible 
expen^e,  accordinu  to  our  tax  laws — and 
allowed  by  the  tax  laws,  so  the  mor- 
tician could  build  up  goodwill,  so  that 
those  he  entertained  would  m  gratitude 
)Pt  that  mortician  bury  them 

OTHFH    CASES 

The.-e  cases  could  be  multiplied  by  the 
thousands.  Similar  large  expenditures 
are  constantly  being  made  on  hunting 
and  fishing  lodges,  on  elaborate  beach 
resort  homes,  on  exotic  island  retreats, 
on  extended  hunting  trips,  including 
plush  safaris  tu  far  off  Africa  and  India- 


Tlie  5.rst  case  cited  was  that  of  a  dairy- 
man who  took  his  family  with  him  on  an 
elaborate  safari  to  Africa  wliere  he  had 
movies  taken  of  the  trip.  Thereafter, 
the  entire  expense  of  the  safari  was  al- 
lowed to  be  charged  or  deducttxi  as  a 
business  exj^ense.  on  the  theory  tiiat  tl.e 
showing  of  the  movies  he  u>ok  on  the 
trip  would  enable  him  to  sell  more  milk. 

Indeed,  just  about  every  kind  of  hu- 
man activity  in  the  nature  r>f  fun  and 
frolic  is  being  well  subsidized  on  behalf 
of  a  privileged  few  by  the  average  tax- 
payer who  does  not  hap;>er;  to  be  en- 
gaped  in  a  trade  or  busine:is  so  a^  to 
enable  him  to  join  in  this  Government- 
supported  high  life.  Is  It  my  wonder, 
then,  that  such  strong  taxpfiyer  resent- 
ment has  developed  against  the  experise 
account  privilege  Clarence  Randall, 
former  chairman  of  the  boa:  d  of  one  of 
America's  largest  steel  con: panics  the 
Inland  Steel  Co..  has  vividly  expressed 
this  taxpayer  resentment.  Let  me  say 
that  I  suppose  he  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
servatitt  men  in  Americii.  He  was 
chosen  by  the  steel  industry  to  oppose 
the  action  taken  by  President  Truman 
against  that  mdustry;  anu  I  am  sure 
that  all  of  us  remember  the  vitriolic  de- 
nunication  Mr,  Randall  appiied  to  Presi- 
dent Truman.  I  think  u  can  C'  itainly 
be  said  that  Mr.  Randall  is  a  duvs-pay- 
ing.  card-carrying,  conservative  R<;'pub- 
lican.  But  what  does  he  say?  I  think 
his  article  appeared  in  the  Aiiantic 
Monthly;  and  m  it  he  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing: 

Gore  are  tbe  day?  -wiip-.  a  saestnan  oc- 
casionally wined  and  dined  his  favorite  cus- 
tomer, or  perhaps  gave  a  small  theater  party. 
Nowaday,  when  the  deal  gets  big  enough,  the 
company  yaclit  weighs  anchor  and  moves 
Into  position,  the  company  plane  takes  off 
for  a  duckbllnd  in  Arkansas,  or  the  best 
hotel  in  Miami  throws  open  it«  door  to  ex- 
pectfint  dealers  for  a  week  of  continuous 
circus. 

The  distaff  side  is  cut  in.  too.  on  botix  aides 
of  the  deal.  How  the  ladies  love  it,  'With 
Jet  travel  what  it  is.  those  who  were  getting 
a  little  tired  of  'White  Sulphnr  may  now 
hope  to  look  in  on  Capri  or  the  Riviera. 

The  unseen  partner  in  aH  this  largesse,  of 
course,  the  man  who  rides  the  afterdeck  of 
the  comp&ny  yacht.  copUots  the  duck 
hunter's  plane,  siu  by  while  the  caviar  is 
spooned  out  and  the  crepes  FXJzettes  are 
sizzUng.  the  man  who  splits  the  check  at 
the  nightspot  and  hands  the  blc  bill  to  the 
headwaiter,  is  none  other  than  Uncle  Sam. 

But  who  are  tiie  silent  underwriters  of  this 
frenetic  spending?  You  and  I.  the  general 
taxpayers.  It  is  we  who  inalie  up  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  the  revenue  lost  through  ex- 
pense-account deductions, 

Mr.  President,  an  important  point  to 
be  derived  from  the  foregoing  is  that  all 
of  the  expenditures  described  were  de- 
ductible under  the  broad  standard  of 
present  law  which  porinius  the  deduction 
of  "all  the  ordinary  and  nec<  ^ary  busi- 
ness expenses  of  the  taxpayei  T}i- 
fact  Uiat  there  is  a  business  relation- 
ship, actual  or  even  only  hojx^d  for,  be- 
tween tiie  parties  does  not  prevent  them 
from  enjoying  the  fancy  resort  hving, 
the  cruise  on  the  expensive  yaclit,  or  the 
fancy  nightclub.  Tl-c  law  does  not  deny 
to  clergymen  and  those  who  will  shelly 
shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil  the  pleasure 
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of  being  entertained  on  board  the  un- 
dertakers  yacht  at  Fort  Lauderdale. 

EOUrn)  ROBIN  RECIPROCTTT 

Mr.    President,    suppose    company    A 
sells  its  product  to  company   B.     If  a 
sales  executive  of  company  A  invites  his 
close  friend,   an  executive  of  company 
B.  to  jom  him  for  a  cruise  on  his  yacht, 
who  can  say  that  the  executive  of  A  did 
not  intend  to  promote  the  business  rela- 
tionship   between    the    two    companies? 
The  fact  is  that  in  the  usual  case  the 
businessman's  friends   are   his  business 
customers  or  prospects.     Under  the  test 
of  present  law.  so  long  as  this  business 
connection    exists    between    entertainer 
and  entertained,  the  parties  can  enjoy 
tax   deductible   vacations    in   Bermuda, 
cruises  on  yachts,  and  evenings  in  lux- 
ury nightclubs  on  a  tax  deductible  basis. 
This   can  be  done  on  a  reciprocal   ar- 
rangement of  "you  entertain  me  and  111 
entertain  you."  with  the  Treasury  pay- 
ing half  the  bill  for  each.     In  fact,  the 
Treasury   discovered    that   one   club    to 
which  businessmen  belonged  required,  as 
a  qualification  of  membership,  that  each 
member  give  a  party,  once  a  year,  to  all 
the  others,  with  the  result  that  A  would 
give  a  party  for  B.  C.  D.  E.  F.  G,  H,  I. 
J.  K,  L.  M.  N — and  all  the  way  down  to 
Z:  and  then  B  would  take  up  the  party- 
giving  burden  and  would  similarly  en- 
tertain   all    the   other   members  of   the 
club;  and  subsequently  C  and  D  and  all 
the  others  would  do  likewise:  and  eventu- 
ally all  of  them  would  receive  tax  deduc- 
tions    In  short,  they  would  have  a  con- 
tinuous round  of  hilarious  high  living. 
with  Uncle  Sam.  the  un.seen  host,  pick- 
ing up  half  the  checks. 

Busine.ss  does  not  have  to  be  discussed 
nor  need  the  entertainment  follow  or 
precede  business  discussion.  The  tax- 
payer need  not  even  be  present  at  the 
entertainment  Because  of  absence  of 
restrictions,  taxpayers  are  encouraged 
to  ask.  Why  should  not  I  deduct  my  per- 
sonal pleasures  and  entertainment,  if 
everyone  else  can '  Because  of  this,  the 
expense  account  problem  has  grown  to 
it,s  present  unmanageable  proportions. 

HOCSE    SOLUTION   TO   THE    PROBLEM 

The  test  adopted  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  that  the  expense  of  an 
entertainment  activity  will  not  be  de- 
ductible unless  "directly  related  to  the 
active  conduct  of  the  taxpayer's  trade 
or  business.'  Where  an  expense  con- 
nected with  a  facility  such  as  a  yacht 
or  a  huiitintz  lodge  is  involved,  the  tax- 
payer must  also  show  that  the  facility 
"was  used  primarily  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  taxpayer  s  trade  or  business."  On 
Its  face,  this  standard  seems  almost  as 
broad  as  present  law  and  would  appear 
to  present  many  of  the  same  problems. 

However,  in  its  report  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committ<>e  has  explained  its 
test  in  a  way  which  provides  a  number 
of  tangible,  practical,  and  meaningful 
guidelines:  The  report  states  that  under 
Its  test  the  taxpayer — 

Will  have  to  show  more  than  a  general 
expectation  of  deriving  some  income  at  some 
mde.'lnlte  future  time  from  tb.e  making  of 
the    eiUertalnment-type    expenditure:     how- 


ever, he  will  not  be  required  to  show  that 
Income  actualy  resulted  from  each  and 
every  expenditure  for  which  a  deduction  Is 
claimed. 

If  the  expenditure  is  for  entertainment 
which  occurs  under  circumstances  where 
there  is  little  or  no  possibility  of  conduct- 
ing business  affairs  or  carrying  on  negotia- 
tions or  discussions  relating  thereto,  the  ex- 
penditure will  generally  be  considered  not  to 
have  been  directly  related  to  the  active 
conduct  of  business.  Thus,  the  absence  of 
the  taxpayer  or  his  representative  from  the 
entertainment  activity  ordinarily  indicates 
that  the  entertainment  was  not  directly  re- 
lated to  the  conduct  of  the  taxpayer's  trade 
or  business.  Similarly,  If  the  group  of  per- 
sons entertained  is  large  or  the  distractions 
substantial,  the  cost  of  the  entertainment 
will  not  be  deductible.  In  the  absence  of  a 
clear  showing  of  a  direct  relationship  to  the 
active  conduct  of  the  trade  or  business. 

This  clear  statement  of  legislative 
intent  coupled  with  the  statutory  lan- 
guage provides  a  workable  and  reason- 
able solution  to  the  difficult  expense  ac- 
count problem  and  should  go  a  long  way 
toward  reducing  the  abuses  outlined 
above  However,  critics  of  the  House 
proposal  attacked  this  crucial  committee 
report  statement  on  the  ground  that  it 
had  no  support  in  the  statute. 

In  view  of  the  broad  language  of  the 
statute,  requiring  explanatory  imple- 
mentation to  make  it  useful,  this  con- 
tention is  baseless.  The  true  reason  for 
the  complaint  is  the  fact  that  the  statute 
as  interpreted  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  report  has  some  real  teeth 
in  it. 

Even  so.  we  are  not  asking  that  the 
business  community  adopt  Spartan 
standards.  The  House  bill,  which  we 
hope  will  be  restored,  recognized  the 
general  custom  of  business  entertaining 
at  meals  in  restaurants.  It  specifically 
permits  the  deduction  of  entertainment 
presently  allowable  through  furnishing 
food  and  drink  m  restaurants  and  hotels 
in  an  atmosphere  conductive  to  business 
discussion.  No  business  need  be  dis- 
cussed. It  thus  leaves  undisturbed  the 
most  significant  portion  of  goodwill  en- 
tertainment conducted  in  this  country. 
It  strikes  only  at  the  high,  wide,  and 
fancy  living  and  indulgence  in  personal 
pleasures  which  all  taxpayers  ought  to 
pay  for  themselves  without  Government 
subsidy. 
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The  only  change  in  the  pertinent 
House  statutory  language  made  by  the 
Finance  Committee  is,  as  has  been  stated 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  the  ad- 
dition of  the  words  "or  associated  with." 
Thus,  a  taxpayer  can  deduct  an  enter- 
tainment expenditure  which  is  only  "as- 
sociated" with  the  active  conduct  of  his 
trade  or  business,  as  well  as  one  which  is 
directly  related  thereto.  Since  this  stat- 
utory language  is  quite  similar  to  that 
of  the  House  bill — equally  broad,  in  any 
event— one  would  reasonably  expect 
again  to  find  a  helpful  explanation  as  to 
what  the  committee  intended  to  accom- 
plish by  its  additional  phrase  "or  asso- 
ciated with." 

Unfortunately,  such  is  not  the  case. 
Unlike  the  clear,  concise,  and  workable 


guidelines  set  forth  In  the  House  report 
the  Finance  Committee  report  is  a  mass 
of  vague,  disconnected  statements  and 
examples  which  are  destined  to  spawn 
controversies  ,so  numerous  and  intense 
as  to  make  the  highly  unsatisfactory  ex- 
pense account  picture  of  today  seem 
most  pleasant.  In  addition,  the  Senate 
report  attempts  to  paint  a  picture  of 
virtue  and  righteousne,ss.  but  even  a 
casual  glance  beneath  tlie  surface  reveals 
that  the  virtuous  exterior  is  more  illu- 
sion than  reality.  For  example,  the  re- 
port states: 

Nothing  In  your  committee's  bill  is  to  be 
construed  as  allowing  a  deduction  for  any 
expense  which  Is  against  public  policy  or 
which  violates  the  public  conscience.  De- 
ducting an  expense  incurred  for  such  pur- 
pose under  the  guise  of  generating  -business 
goodwill"  will  not  be  condoned  and  under 
your  committee's  amendment  Is  not  deduct- 
ible. Thus,  the  cost  of  liquor  purchased  for 
the  entertainment  of  customers  and  the  pro- 
motion of  goodwill  (which  under  existing 
law  has  been  held  deductible)  will  be  dis- 
allowed If  the  serving  of  liquor  violates  the 
public  morals  of  the  community  as  expressed 
In  local  law — 

■Very  few  local  laws  forbid  the  con- 
sumption of  liquor.  I  thuik  there  are 
only  two  States  in  the  Union  where  the 
sale  of  liquor  is  forbidden,  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  its  consumption  is  forbidden  in 
any  State. 

Another  example  of  expenses  for  immoral 
purposes  which  have  been  claimed  on  tax  re- 
turns under  existing  law  involves  expendi- 
tures to  provide  "call  girls"  for  the  purpose 
of  entertaining  clients.  Under  your  com- 
mittee's amendment  no  deduction  whatso- 
ever Is  to  be  allowed  for  expenditures  of  this 
nature.  In  no  legitimate  sense  are  they  "di- 
rectly related  to  or  associated  with  the  active 
conduct"  of  a  trade  or  business. 

COMMITTEE    ACTION    NO    MORAL    BROOM 

The  foregoing  suggests  that  the  com- 
mittee's action  will  serve  as  a  moral 
broom  to  disallow  expenditures  where 
liquor  is  illegal  under  local  law.  and 
where  "call  girls"  are  utilized  as  "busi- 
ness" entertainment.  However,  expend- 
itures such  as  these,  which  violate 
clearly  defined  lines  of  public  policy,  are 
not  deductible  under  present  law.  See 
Smith.  33  T  C  861  '  1960 '  ;  R.  E  L  Fin- 
ley,  27  T.C.  406  '  1956'  ;  VS.  v.  Winters. 
261  F.  2d  675  '1958).  What  then  will 
be  accomplished  under  the  committee's 
language?  Is  it  not  clear  that  this  is 
simply  a  smokescreen  thrown  up  to  sug- 
gest that  abuses  are  being  remedied 
whereas  in  actuality  little,  if  anything,  is 
being  accomplished  beyond  present  law? 

The  Finance  Committee  report  stres.ses 
the  desirability  and  whole.someness  of 
"goodwill"  entertainment     It  states: 

Goodwill  has  long  been  recognized  as  a 
legitimate  objective  of  business  entertau.- 
Ing  and  where  the  purpose  of  the  expense 
and  Its  clear  relation  to  a  business  Is  firmly 
established,  the  expense  ordinarily  will  con- 
tinue to  be  deductible. 

The  report  further  states; 

To  eliminate  the  harshness  resulting 
from  the  House  report,  amendment  of  the 
language  of  the  House  bill  Is  necessary  •  •  • 
This  new  language  will  permit  deduction  of 
expenses  for  entertainment,  amtisement.  or 
recreation  Incurred  for  the  creation  or  main- 
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tenance  of  business  go<<lwill  without  regard 
to  whether  a  particular  exception  applies. 
However,  this  new  liiiigu:ige  will  apply  only 
If  the  taxpayer  den.onstrates  a  clear  busi- 
ness purpose  and  show.s  a  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  deriving  some  Income  or  other 
benefit  to  his  business  as  a  result  of  the  ex- 
penditure. If  he  meets  this  test,  the  ex- 
penditure will  be  considered  to  be  associated 
with  the  active  conduct  of  his  trade  or  busi- 
ness; otherwise,  the  expense  wlU  be  dis- 
allowed under  yovu-  committee's  amendment. 

GOODWILL    ALLOWED 

A  close  analysis  of  these  statements 
makes  it  eminently  clear  that  expendi- 
tures for  goodwill  have  been  given  pre- 
ferred status.  In  these  references  to 
"goodwill."  the  committee  has  presented 
our  sophisticated  expense  account  so- 
ciety with  a  blueprint  for  continued  high 
living  at  Government  expense.  These 
statements  are  a  readymade  formula  for 
deception  which  will  leave  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  with  an  impos-sible  en- 
forcement task.  for.  in  effect,  almost  all 
entertainment  expenditures,  both  for  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  business 
goodwill  arc  d.clared  to  be  henceforth 
deductible.  In  stating  that  the  taxpayer 
must  demonstrate  a  clear  business  pur- 
pose and  show  a  reasonable  expectation 
of  deriving  some  income  or  other  benefit 
to  his  business  from  the  making  of  the 
entertainment  expenditure,  the  commit- 
tee report  has  added  nothing  to  the  re- 
quirements of  present  law.  The  tax- 
payer must  meet  precisely  the  same  test 
today,  but.  as  hundreds  of  cases  illus- 
trate, such  vague  a:id  generalized  re- 
quirements present  are  so  easy  to  meet 
as  to  be  practically  meaningless. 

Furthermore,  although  the  committee 
report  makes  numerous  references  to 
goodwill,  it  gives  no  indication  as  to  what 
is  encompassed  by  this  term.  Nowhere 
is  goodwill  defined.  How  does  a  busi- 
nessman go  about  creating  pocxiwiU — 
whatever  goodwill  is^  It  seems  clear 
that  the  .sky  is  the  limit.  If  a  business- 
man— in  his  judgment — thinks  a  big 
yacht  may  be  helpful  in  developing 
some  cu.stomers.  docs  not  this  commit- 
tee report  language  put  the  official  con- 
gressional stamp  of  approval  on  his  de- 
duction of  these  substantial  costs  of 
maintaining  and  operating  such  a  "busi- 
ness" asset?  Is  not  a  revenue  agent  fore- 
closed from  effectively  examining  into 
the  matter? 

In  the  hght  of  all  the  foregoing  state- 
ments respecting  goodwill,  very  little  is 
salvaged  from  the  following  comment — 
particularly  in  view  of  the  illustration 
given  as  to  what  is  meant  by  "vague 
goodwill." 

■Where  goodwill  generated  by  the  expense 
is  vague  or  where  the  possibility  of  the  ex- 
penditure resulting  in  the  production  of  In- 
come is  remote,  no  deduction  will  be  per- 
mitted. For  Instance,  under  present  law  a 
taxpayer  may  deduct  expenses  of  entertain- 
ing buyers  and  others  associated  with  his 
trade  or  business  even  though  at  the  time 
he  does  the  entertaining  he  already  h;is  more 
business  than  he  can  handle.  Under  your 
committees  amendnaent,  however,  no  deduc- 
tion will  be  aiiiwed  because,  with  a  large 
backlog  of  uniiiled  orders,  such  entertain- 
ment ordinarily  car.not  be  regarded  as  being 
associated  with  efforts  to  produce  Income. 


This  narrow  "exception"  to  the  basic 
theme  of  the  Finance  Committee  report 
that  all  goodwill  entertainment  is  de- 
ductible is  scant  fvidence  of  tightening 
up  present  law.  Rare  indeed  is  the  case 
where  the  taxpayer  has  such  a  backlog 
of  unfilled  orders  that  his  entertainment 
activities  cannot  be  regarded  as  being 
associated  with  efforts  to  produce  in- 
come. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even 
m  such  an  extreme  case  the  report 
hed?es  the  consequences  by  providing 
that  "ordinarily"  the  deduction  wiU  not 
be  allowed.  Moreover,  there  is  a  good 
possibility  that  entertainment  expendi- 
tures in  such  a  unique  case  are  not  de- 
ductible under  present  law  becau.se  they 
are  in  the  nature  of  capital  expenditures. 
Cf.  James  Schulz  <16  TO.  901  >.  Here 
again  the  committee  has  done  nothing 
more  than  set  up  a  strawman — to  give 
the  illusion  that  a  cutback  on  existing 
law  is  being  effected.  In  reality  nothing 
lia.s  been  accomplished — except  that  per- 
haps another  arena  for  conflict  has  been 
created. 

The  harshness  of  which  the  report 
speaks  is  that  the  House  provision,  as 
explained  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee's report,  has  some  effect  and  will 
disaUow  some  entertainment  expendi- 
tures which  are  deductible  undf  r  present 
law.  Presumably  that  is  the  purpose  of 
this  legislation.  However,  one  must 
struggle  hard  to  tell  which  of  the  above - 
described  cases  would  be  denied  deduc- 
tion under  the  Finance  Committee  re- 
port. How  much,  if  anything,  would  be 
disaliowcxi  to  the  corpora  tun  which  spent 
and  deducu'd  almost  $1  million  in  1  year 
for  yachts,  club  dues,  shi])board  conven- 
tions, hunting  and  fishing  trips,  and 
parties?  Does  not  a  corporation  make 
such  expenditures  to  develop  goodwill? 
We  have  already  seen  that  goodwill  ex- 
penditures are  clearly  deductible  under 
the  Finance  Committee  report.  How 
about  the  banker  who  deducted  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  cost  of  his  dauehter's 
coming-out  party  as  a  business  expense? 
Was  he  not  also  developing  customer 
goodwill''  Certainly  the  Government  is 
not,  under  the  Finance  Committee  report, 
free  to  disallow  expenses  regardless  of 
the  form  of  entertainment  the  taxpayer 
may  adopt  to  develop  goodwill.  Simi- 
larly, in  all  the  other  cases  set  forth 
above,  the  taxpayer  would  appear  to  be 
able  to  continue  to  deduct  all  entertain- 
ment expenditures. 

"red    HERRING  " 

One  further  "red  herring"  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  report  should  be  men- 
tioned. The  report  states  that  no  de- 
duction will  be  allowed  for  entertainment 
expenses  "which  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  incurred  are  lavish  or 
extravagant"  Here  again  no  standards 
or  guidelines  are  furnished.  What  is 
lavish  or  extravagant  under  the  circum- 
stances? If  the  circumstances  involve  a 
taxpayer  accustomed  to  entertaining  in 
an  elaborate  and  expensive  style,  can 
they  be  held  to  be  lavish  under  the  cir- 
cumstances? When  does  a  yacht  be- 
come an  extravagant  expenditure? 
When  It  is  60  feci  in  length?  One  hun- 
dred feet  in  length?     When  it  has  more 


than  one  masf"  Would  these  criteria 
varv-  with  the  uxome — or  expccud  m- 
come — ol  thi  taxpayer''  Would  a  resi- 
dent of  Miami  Beach  Fla  .  be  entitled  to 
a  bigger  and  more  expensive  yacht  than 
a  resident  of  Providence.  R.I.?  Would  a 
beach  home  with  eight  rooms  be  a  lavish 
facility?  What  about  one  with  30 
rooms?  Would  a  corporate  president  be 
entitled  to  drink  champagne  whereas  a 
proprietor  of  a  comer  grocery  store  be 
restricted  to  ordinary  corn  liquor? 

Is  it  not  abimdantly  clear  that  the 
so-called  test  produced  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  superimposed  upon  the  un- 
satisfactory test  of  present  law.  will 
simply  comp>ound  existing  difficulties? 
The  litigation  and  controversy  which 
would  follow  adoption  of  such  meaning- 
less language  would  even  make  the  pres- 
ent situation  seem  a  happy  one  The 
result  would  be  a  real  mess.  And  to 
what  avail?  In  this  posture  of  things, 
it  seems  quite  proper  to  ask:  What  is 
wrong  with  tlie  proposal  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives?  It  is  obvi- 
ously far  superior  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee's product.  We  urge  the  Senate  to 
endorse  at  least  the  House  provision  and 
again,  as  it  did  in  1960.  produce  a  really 
significant  legislative  measure  to  deal 
with  expense  account  abuses. 

When  the  committee  proposes  to  loosen 
the  House  provisions.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ments will  be  voted  down  Then  I  hope 
we  can  then  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  original  proposals  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  fixing  quantitative 
limits  upon  the  amounts  that  can  be  tax 
free.  We  do  not  object  to  these  expendi- 
tures but  we  think  those  who  enjoy  them 
should  pay  for  them  and  that  Uncle  Sam 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  be  the  silent 
host. 

TAXATION    OF    PORnCN    OPEIATIOKB 

Mr.  President,  I  had  intended  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  foreign  operations, 
but  Uie  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
GoREj  has  devoted  himself  to  this  sub- 
ject and  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
relating  to  foreign  operations 

For  this  reason  I  am  going  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statements 
which  I  have  prepared  on  foreign  opera- 
tions be  printed  in  tlie  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

Tliere  hemp  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Foreign  Operations 
i.  genexal  statement 

Except  for  wlthholdlne  on  dividend  and 
interest  Income,  which  wa.'  defeated  outright 
no  major  aspect  of  the  i^esident's  rt-com- 
mendatlons  for  tax  reform  contained  In  his 
message  to  the  Congresf  on  April  20.  1961 
suffered  so  badly  at  the  hands  of  the  Finance 
Committee  as  did  those  recommendations  re- 
lating to  the  taxation  of  income  and  profits 
earned  abroad  by  US    persons 

President  Kennedy  recommended  that 
American  corporations,  as  well  as  individual 
US.  tajcpayers  who  are  shareholders  of 
closely  held"  foreign  corporations,  be  taxed 
each  yefir  "on  their  current  share  of  the  un- 
distributed profits"  of  foreign  cin'oraiions  In 
which  they  bold  ptock  and  which  are  "orean- 
ized  In  economically  advanced  countries." 
At  the  Bame  time,  thr  President  recom- 
mended e'.'.n.x.iition  of  the  tax  haver,  device 
anywhere  in  the  world." 
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The  Ways  and  Meaiis  Committee  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  moved  resolutely, 
ir  not  altogether  perfectly,  In  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  President. 

The  Finance  Committee,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  executive  session,  by  roUcail  vote,  refused 
even  to  consider  the  President's  major  rec- 
ommendations in  this  area.  Instead,  the 
committee  proceeded  to  adopt  a  watered 
down  tax  haven  aproach  to  this  problem. 
and  then,  amendment  by  amendment,  moved 
further  to  weaken  even  that  wholly  inade- 
quate approach — this,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  agreed,  in 
testimony  before  the  committee,  that  any- 
thing short  of  removal  of  the  deferral  privi- 
lege, whereby  US.  taxation  of  profits  earned 
abroad  may  be  indefinitely  postjxmed.  would 
be  but  ■piddling"  with  the  problem 

Though  the  committee  has  done  a  fairly 
creditable  job  in  reviewing  and  acting  on 
many  provisions  in  the  foreign  area  con- 
tained in  the  House-passed  bill,  it  has  ma- 
terially weakened  the  srossup  provision,  sec- 
tion 9.  and  section  11.  which  deals  with 
earned  income  from  sources  outside  the 
United  S-.dtes,  These  provisions  badly  need 
strengthening  By  far  the  most  important 
provisions,  however,  are  contained  in  section 
12  dealing  with  controlled  foreign  corpora- 
tions. It  is  here  the  Senate  must  surely  act 
if  this  bill  Is  to  come  even  close  to  imple- 
menting the  President  3  recommendations. 

II      T.\X-\TlO-S     ^SO     CAPITAL     FLOWS 

One  of  the  most  startling  economic 
phenomena  of  the  past  5  years  is  the  large- 
scale  movement  of  American  capital  abroad 
Though  some  of  the  economic  activity  rep- 
resented by  this  movement  may  be  desirable 
and  may  serve  to  increase  exports,  much  of 
It  directly  and  materially  weakens  the  base 
of  our  economy.  Some  of  this  capital  is 
drawn  abroad  for  legt'imate  economic  rea- 
sons. Much  of  it.  f.ir  too  much,  is  stimu- 
lated to  move  abroad  because  of  faulty 
U.S.  tax  provisions 

Several  reasons  exist,  of  course,  for  this 
unprecedented  movement  of  capital  abroad. 
International  barriers  of  all  sorts  are  being 
broken  down.  Convertibility  of  currency 
exists  in  large  measure  Electronic  commu- 
nications Insure  effective  control  of  economic 
activities  anywhere  in  the  world  from  one 
central  ofHce.  The  movement  of  persons  and 
goods  has  been  speeded  up  and  clieapened  to 
a  point  where  distance  makes  very  little 
difference.  American  economic  style  and 
business  organization  have  made  American 
know-how  welcome  In  most  countries, 
Am.erican  free  world  leadership  has  lent 
prestige  to  all  things  American, 

In  view  of  these  facts — facts  which  we  may 
not  want  to  alter,  even  if  we  could — it  is 
Bkost  Inappropriate  to  set  up  additional  arti- 
ficial stimuli  to  the  movement  of  American 
capital  abroad,  particularly  into  activities 
and  in  amounts  which  are  contrary  to  the 
national  interest.  Existing  law  relating  Uj 
the  taxation  of  economic  activities  carried 
out  by  American  interests  in  foreign  coun- 
tries constitutes  just  such  an  artificial 
stimulus  to  the  movement  of  capital  abroad 
into  areas  and  activities  which  pose  dangers 
to  the  domestic  economy  and  make  more 
difficult  a  solution  of  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem. 

As  our  tax  laws  now  stand,  they  consti- 
tute a  positive  subsidy  to  the  movement  of 
American  capital  abroad.  There  are 
numerous  ways  in  which  the  taxation  of 
profits  from  foreign  operations  can  be  re- 
duced to  the  extent  that  it  may  be  more 
profitable  to  expend  American  capital  and 
American  know-how  In  building  up  the 
economy  of  West  Germany  rather  than  the 
economy  of  West  Virginia,  or  south  Italy 
rather  than  South  Carolina. 

The  existence  of  this  unhappy  circum- 
stance '..■=  g:ven  implicit  verification  by  virtue 


of  the  fact  that  this  bill,  In  11  of  Its  27 
sections,  deals  with  the  taxation  of  foreign 
operations  of  US  taxpayers,  both  Individual 
and  corporate  Unfortunately,  having  recog- 
nized the  existence  of  certain  problems,  the 
bill  proceeds  toward  correction  of  these  prob- 
lems in  a  most  timid  and  half-hearted 
manner. 

Our  tax  laws  regarding  foreign  operations 
are  hopelessly  out  of  date.  For  the  most  part 
they  stem  from  rules  laid  down  when  the 
income  tax  was  developed  prior  to  the  First 
World  War.  Developments  in  communica- 
tions, transportation,  and  even  in  interna- 
tional politics  and  political  organization 
have  made  some  of  these  laws  obsolete. 

In  theory,  the  United  States  taxes  Its 
citizens  wherever  they  are  and  from  what- 
ever source  their  income  is  derived.  Al- 
though this  would  seem  to  preclude  the  use 
of  the  tax  laws  as  a  subsidy  to  draw  economic 
activity  abroad,  in  practice  we  have  nulllfled 
theory  to  a  great  extent  by,  first,  allowing 
American  interests  to  operate  abroad  in  sub- 
sidiary form  without  the  imposition  of  any 
US  taxation  whatsoever  on  the  profits  from 
those  operations  until  those  profits  are  re- 
mitted— often  in  a  form  which  can  take  a 
capital  gains  rate  or  no  rate  at  all — and, 
second,  by  providing  for  a  credit  for  foreign 
income  taxes  paid  against  ultimate  U.S.  taxes 
on  Income  earned  abroad. 

It  is  now  well  past  the  time  when  we 
should  have  examined  our  basic  concepts  and 
tax  laws  in  the  light  of  current  political  and 
economic  realities.  It  is  well  past  the  time 
when  we  should  have  given  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  need  for  continuing,  through 
domestic  tax  law,  the  subsidization  of  the 
strengthening  of  the  economies  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe,  Japan.  Canada,  and 
other  countries  which  are,  at  least  for  the 
moment,  our  political  allies  and  friends,  but 
which  are  now.  and  In  the  foreseeable  future 
will  continue  to  be.  our  fierce  economic 
competitors. 

In  reexamining  our  tax  laws  relating  to 
foreign  economic  activities,  there  are  three 
considerations  which  must,  in  the  light  of 
today's  conditions,  be  kept  in  mind.  These 
are  1 1 1  equity,  always  Important  to  any  tax 
system  but  doubly  so  in  a  voluntary  system 
such  as  ours,  (2)  domestic  economic  health, 
particularly  in  these  times  of  persistently 
high  unemployment,  and  (3)  the  balance  of 
payments. 

III.    TAX     EQUTTT 

Equity  in  taxation  is  a  subject  to  which 
lipservice  is  paid  from  time  to  time.  Every- 
one claims  to  be  in  favor  of  equity,  but  many 
define  equity  in  strange  and  tortured  ways. 
Generally  speaking,  If  a  dollar  earned  by  a 
particular  type  of  taxpayer  in  any  economic 
actU-ity.  In  any  geographical  area,  pays  the 
same  tax  as  another  dollar  earned  under 
other  circumstances  by  similar  types  of  tax- 
payers we  can  say  that  tax  equity  has  been 
achieved. 

Of  course,  from  time  to  time  preferences 
are'  given  to  certain  types  of  operations,  cer- 
tain areas,  and  certain  organizations,  but 
when  this  Is  done  It  should  be  done  con- 
sciously, and  deliberately,  In  the  full  knowl- 
edi^e  of  what  is  being  done,  and  with  the 
accomplishment  of  definite  objectives  in 
mind.  When  a  subsidy  Is  voted — and  a  sub- 
sidy can  be  awarded  a  taxpayer  by  giving 
him  a  tax  preference  Just  as  surely  as  it 
caa  be  awarded  by  way  of  a  cash  pyayment — 
it  should  be  voted  to  accomplish  a  proper 
national  or  social  goal,  not  done  accidentally, 
or  as  a  private  giveaway. 

For  example,  there  Is  no  question  that 
the  average  homeowner  receives  better  tax 
tn.'atment  than  the  average  renter  of  living 
qt  arters.  But  the  Congress  has  deliberately 
provided  this  because  It  Is  considered  so- 
cially desirable  to  foster  homeownershlp. 

In  certain  other  Instances  tax  advantages 
are  given  inadvertently,  or  because  of  reasons 


which  are  no  longer  valid.  Certain  of  our 
laws  dealing  with  the  taxation  of  the  profits 
and  income  earned  abroad  by  American  tax- 
payers, both  corporate  and  individual,  di- 
rectly and  through  technically  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries, fall  In  each  of  these  two  categories 

Business  decisions  today  are  often  muUe 
on  the  basis  of  tax  consequences.  Many 
decisions  as  to  what  operations  should  be 
moved  abroad  are  made  on  the  basis  of  tax 
consequences.  Many  foreign  operations  are 
set  up  In  order  to  avoid  taxes.  In  a  virtual 
maze  of  Interlocking  and  overlapping  organi- 
zations, confusing  to  customers  and  opera- 
tors alike.  This  Is  hardly  In  keeping  with 
concepts  of  equity  or  even  gocxl  business 
management. 

The  best  way  to  achieve  tax  equity,  par- 
ticularly In  the  field,  is  to  seek  tax  neutral- 
ity, that  is,  to  seek  to  have  tax  laws  such 
that  economic  decisions  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  economic  criteria,  not  on  tax  con- 
sequences. Unfortunately,  the  bill  reported 
by  the  Finance  Committee,  although  It  rec- 
ognizes the  existence  of  Inequity  does  lit- 
tle to  deal  with  It  effectively.  Under  terms 
of  this  bill,  operations  carried  on  abroad 
wUl  still  receive  favored  tax  treatment  as 
compared  with  the  same  type  of  operation 
carried  on  here  at  home. 

IV.    DOMESTIC    ECONOMIC    HEALTH 

It  has  been  clearly  recognized  by  govern- 
ment at  all  levels — Federal.  State,  and  local — 
as  well  as  by  foreign  governments,  that  taxa- 
tion and  tax  differentials  influence  economic 
decisions.  For  that  reason,  we  have  seen 
some  of  our  State  and  local  government 
units  offer  various  types  of  tax  concessions 
when  negotiating  with  Industries  to  relocate. 
Some  foreign  governments  have  made  con- 
cessions. Including  allowing  new  concerns  to 
operate  tax  free  for  a  specified  number  of 
years.  The  results  of  this  type  of  stimulus 
can  be  clearly  seen  in  Puerto  Rico. 

When  the  United  States  arbitrarily  and 
unilaterally  gives  tax  concessions  to  domestic 
Industry,  provided  that  Industry  will  move 
abroad,  the  results  are  certainly  foresee- 
able— and  we  are  seeing  them  now  The 
end  result  Is  the  weakening  of  our  economy. 
But  for  some  reason,  many  seem  to  feel  that 
loss  of  capital  and  productive  facilities  Is 
good  for  the  United  States,  although  bad 
for  other  countries. 

The  tax  stimulus  to  the  movement  of 
productive  facilities  abroad  Is  a  subject 
which  has  been  widely  discussed  for  some 
years.  For  example,  a  study  made  by  the 
American  Management  Association  in  1960. 
and  reported  In  Business  Week  for  Decem- 
ber 31.  1960,  showed  that,  'because  of  tax 
differentials,  the  reinvestment  of  foreign 
earnings  over  a  3-year  period  can  provide 
'roughly  double  the  rate  of  profit  accumula- 
tion for  reinvestment  that  Is  possible  under 
domestic  tax  schedules. '   " 

With  52  percent  domestic  corporate  tax 
rate,  and  with  tax-haven  countries  having 
rates  running  down  almost  to  zero  In  some 
instances  on  sales,  service,  and  holding  com- 
pany Income  originating  In  third  countries, 
the  temptation  to  move  facilities  abroad,  ac- 
cumulate profits  for  reinvestment  for  a  pe- 
riod of  years,  and  only  then  begin  to  repa- 
triate dividends  on  which  an  Inadequate 
U.S.  tax  would  finally  be  paid,  could  hardly 
be  resisted.  In  fact  It  has  not  been  resisted 
and  we  have  seen  a  rapid  acceleration  of 
the  buildup  of  American  direct  investment 
abroad  during  the  past  5  years 

Our  total  private  Investment  abroad  now 
exceeds  $50  billion,  and  is  Increasing  at  the 
rate  of  about  $5  billion  per  year  In  the  field 
of  direct  investment,  and  particularly  with 
reference  to  tax-haven  devices  it  Is  note- 
worthy that,  according  to  some  authorities. 
two-thirds  of  our  tax-haven  companies  have 
been  established  within  the  psist  5  years. 
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The  movement  of  productive  facilities 
abroad  has  already  reached  serious  propor- 
tions, but  even  more  alarming  is  the  Increas- 
ing tempo  of  this  movement.  The  loss  of 
Jobs,  the  loss  of  productive  facilities  needed 
for  defense  and  other  purposes,  cannot  be 
taken  lightly.  It  Is  altogether  too  easy  for 
a  manufacturer,  when  he  Is  faced  with  a 
labor  problem  or  with  extensive  replacement 
of  machinery,  to  pull  up  stakes  and  move  a 
large  part  of  his  production  to  a  foreign 
country. 

In  this  country,  contrary  to  the  practice 
everywhere  else  in  the  world,  the  direct  regu- 
lation of  the  outflow  of  capital  and  produc- 
tive facilities  has  always  been  resisted.  Such 
direct  regulation  may  be  necessary  If  we  are 
to  reach  a  real  solution.  But  at  the  very 
least,  we  must  not  directly  and  positively 
encourage  such  an  outflow  by  giving  tax  con- 
cessions to  those  who  operate  abroad  and 
thereby  build  up  the  economies  of  foreign 
countries  while  tearing  down  our  own.  At 
the  very  least,  we  should  remove  the  tax  in- 
centive which  now  exists  to  go  abroad. 

There  will  be,  even  with  the  enactment  of 
the  tightest  possible  tax  provisions,  a  con- 
tinuing flow  of  direct  Investment  capital  and 
productive  facilities  abroad  In  respyonse  to 
economic  stimuli.  This  will  not  be  Inter- 
fered with  by  this,  or  any  other  similar  bill. 
There  will  also  l^e  a  continuation  of  the  out- 
flow of  other  foims  of  capital — portfolio  and 
short  term.  Thise  latter  outflows  have  been 
troublesome  during  the  past  few  years  and 
require  direct  and  specific  regulation.  This 
bill  touches  only  direct  Investment,  and 
touches  that  ever  so  tenderly. 

Criticism  has  been  leveled  at  those  who 
wish  to  remove  the  tax  Incentive  to  take 
American  industry  and  productive  facilities 
abroad.  It  has  been  alleged  that  this  Is  a 
new  type  of  protectionism — a  new  type  of 
isolationism. 

This  crttlclsrr  Is  unwarranted,  and  repre- 
sents the  mctft  blatant  type  of  reverse 
doublethink.  There  Is  no  thought,  Insofar 
as  this  leglslatkn  Is  concerned,  of  doing  any- 
thing more  than  removing  a  positive  stimu- 
lus and  subsld;,'  for  American  plants  to  be 
moved  abroad.  Of  course.  It  may  well  be 
that  this  Is  not  enough.  It  may  be  that  tax 
neutrality  may  not  be  sufficient  to  slow  to 
a  tolerable  rate  this  widespread  movement  of 
capital  abroad. 

Those  who  b<'lleve  In  freer  trade,  and  who 
support  In  general  the  President's  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  to  improve  our 
reciprocal  trade  system  which  has  served 
us  so  well  for  the  past  28  years,  certainly 
cannot  legltlnu.tely  be  accused  of  economic 
isolationism  merely  because  they  wish  to 
achieve  tax  neutrality,  and  terminate  a  hurt- 
ful subsidy. 

The  most  cruel  competition  which  an 
American  prodt  cer  can  be  forced  to  undergo 
Is  competition  from  American-type  goods 
with  well-knov/n  American  brand  names, 
produced  abrof.d  by  American -owned  sub- 
sidiaries which  have  achieved  rapid  growth 
because  of  the  ability  to  dodge  U.S.  taxes 
and  plow  back  practically  all  earnings,  with 
these  products  distributed  throughout  this 
country  through  a  well-established  chain  of 
wholesale  and  retail  outlets.  With  a  further 
lowering  of  tariffs  contemplated  by  the  trade 
bill  now  before  the  Finance  Committee,  it  Is 
certainly  most  Inequitable  to  continue  to 
give  these  foreign  but  American-owned  pro- 
ducers, contlnved  tax  advantages  when  they 
are  competing  directly  with  U.S.  production, 
either  In  Amer.can  or  In  foreign  markets. 

v.    BALANCE    OF    PAYMENTS 

It  has  become  so  fashionable  to  discuss 
any  problem  In  terms  of  Its  effect  on  the 
balance  of  pasments  that  one  might  prop- 
erly look  with  suspicion  on  some  arguments 
which  attempi.  to   tie   balance-of-payments 


considerations  to  any  possible  subject  mat- 
ter. This  has  been  much  overdone.  In  the 
case  of  legislation  directly  affecting  the  flow 
of  capital  funds  abroad,  however,  balance- 
of-payments  considerations  are  certainly 
p>ertlnent. 

The  balance-of-pajrments  problem  has 
been  with  us  for  some  years,  but  has  been 
recognized  as  being  acute  by  the  general 
public  and  most  Government  officials  for 
only  about  3  years.  Prior  to  that  time,  many 
still  talked  of  the  dollar  gap  and  of  means  of 
Increasing  the  flow  of  capital  abroad. 

Although  the  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem seems  likely  to  be  brought  under  control 
within  the  near  future — and  it  must  be 
brought  under  control  within  the  next  2  or 
3  years  if  we  are  to  be  able  to  avoid  the  use  of 
rather  drastic  control  methods — the  problem 
is  still  acute  and  must  be  attacked  from  all 
quarters.  This  Includes,  but  is  not  limited 
to,  a  close  examination  of  Investments  made 
abroad  by  VS.  taxpayers.  Those  sections  of 
the  bill  dealing  with  the  taxation  of  profits 
gained  from  activities  carried  on  abroad  by 
American  taxpayers  will  affect  the  balance 
of  payments  specifically  and  directly. 

There  are  three  principal  types  of  capital 
outflows  which  are  of  concern  In  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments picture.  Only  one,  that 
is,  direct  Investment  outflows,  will  be  affect- 
ed by  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  The  other 
two,  portfolio  Investment  and  short-term 
flows,  will  be  little  affected  and  must  prob- 
ably be  dealt  with  In  ways  other  than  tax 
changes.  The  simplest  way  to  deal  with  all 
three,  of  course.  Is  by  some  system  of  direct 
licensing  of  capital  outflows.  Since  we  have 
traditionally  resisted  tbis  typ)e  of  regulation, 
however,  we  mtist  be  doubly  sure  that  our 
tax  laws  are  not  weighted  In  the  wTong  di- 
rection. This  bill  does  not  go  far  enough  In 
that  regard.  It  does  not  subject  Income  and 
profits  earned  abroad  to  as  heavy  an  Income 
lax  as  Income  and  profits  earned  In  the 
United  States.  But  It  does  move,  though 
haltingly  and  timidly,  in  the  right  direction. 
There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  effect  of 
capital  outflows  on  the  balance  of  paj-ments 
In  the  short  run.  There  can  be,  of  course, 
some  question  as  to  the  long-range  effects 
of  capital  outflows,  particularly  direct  Invest- 
ment flows. 

As  to  the  long-range  effect  of  direct  In- 
vestment outflows,  the  effect  on  the  balance 
of  payments  may  eventually  be  positive. 
But,  with  an  acute  situation  which  must  be 
corrected  within  2  or  3  years,  it  is  not  ad- 
visable to  wait  for  a  period  of  years,  perhaps 
as  long  as  12  to  15  years  according  to  Treas- 
ury Department  analyses,  for  current  direct 
foreign  Investment  to  assist  In  correcting  the 
present  Imbalance. 

Bearing  In  mind  that  direct  foreign  Invest- 
ment Is  accelerating,  and  that  the  net  o%er- 
all  balance-of-payments  deficit  this  years  Is 
expected  to  be  In  the  neighborhood  of  $15 
billion,  an  alteration  of  Investment  flows  in 
the  order  of  a  few  hundred  million  dollars 
would  be  significant. 

Reliable  estimates  Indicate  that  the  com- 
plete removal  of  the  deferral  privilege  would, 
by  slowing  down  direct  Investment  outflows 
and  by  speeding  up  repatriation  of  earnings, 
decrease  the  balance-of-payments  deficit  by 
about  $400  million  annually.  This  bill,  of 
course,  would  not  be  nearly  so  beneficial. 
In  Its  present  form  it  would  be  of  little  as- 
sistance. A  good,  tight,  tax  haven  bill  would 
assist  In  the  balance  of  pajrments  in  the 
order  of  $200  to  $300  million. 

VI.  sPEcnric  provisions 
The  best  and  Indeed  the  only  sure  way  to 
achieve  substantial  equity,  guard  against  the 
untoward  weakening  of  American  Industry 
and  assist  In  the  solution  of  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem  through  taxation  is  to  tax 
American  taxpayers  annually  on  Income  and 


profits  earned  anywhere  in  the  world.  This 
would  restore  neutrality  as  t-o  taxation,  al- 
lowing economic  forces  to  play  their  proper 
role  In  economic  decisions  relating  to  In- 
vestment choices  at  home  or  abroad.  This 
would  Insure  that  the  corporation  which 
helps  to  build  up  a  depressed  area  in  the 
United  States  would  be  treated  as  fairly  by 
the  Federal  Government  as  the  corporation 
which  builds  up  the  economy  of  Western 
Europe.  The  most  important  section  of  the 
subject  bin  dealing  with  foreign  operations 
has,  however,  been  drawn  up  on  the  theory 
that  the  partial  elimination  of  tax-haven  ad- 
vantages Is  sufficient. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  complete 
elimination  of  tax-haven  operations  would 
help  materially.  It  is  through  the  combina- 
tion of  a  sales  subsidiary,  a  service  subsidi- 
ary, and  a  holding  company  located  In  a  tax- 
haven  country.  Switzerland,  for  example,  that 
the  U.S. -owned  manufacturing  company  in 
Germany — or  other  relatively  high  tax 
foreign  country — Is  able  to  reduce  Its  Ger- 
man tax  t<3  a  rate  well  below  the  stated  rate 
of  51  percent.  If  tax  havens  are  made  less 
profitable  from  a  tax  standpoint,  the  manu- 
facturing operations  which  support  them 
will  have  to  be  Justified  on  economic  grounds, 
not  on  grounds  of  tax  avoidance,  whether  the 
taxes  avoMed  are  United  States  or  foreign. 

The  Fin  ince  Committee,  by  approving  even 
these  Impterfect  provisions,  does  recognize 
that  certain  changes  In  existing  law  should 
be  made. 

1  It  Is  recognized  that  numerous  abuses 
exist  in  the  operation  of  certain  tjrpes  of 
corporations  organized  In  certain  low-tax 
countries.  While  this  tax  haven  problem  is 
recognized,    It   Is   not   completely   corrected. 

2.  It  Is  recognized  that  many  Individual 
US.  citizens  are  living  abroad  for  the  pur- 
pose, or  v.ith  the  result,  of  escaping  proper 
U.S.  taxation.  But  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  sufficient  to  deal  with  the  problem.  It 
will  still  be  highly  profitable,  under  the  terms 
of  this  bill,  for  a  U.S.  citizen  to  live  abroad 
and  thereby  avoid  paying  his  fair  share  of 
the  cost  of  U.S.  and  free  world  defense  and 
essential  Government  services. 

3.  It  Is  recognized  that  there  are  numerous 
abuses  in  setting  up  foreign  trusts  for  the 
purpose  cf  escaping  U.S.  taxation. 

4.  It  Is  recognized  that  there  have  been 
abuses  In  the  liquidation  of  foreign  corpora- 
tions, with  the  result  that  accumulated  ordi- 
nary Income  Is  being  brought  Into  the  coun- 
try In  a  form  which  allows  It  to  be  taxed  at 
the  low  capital  gains  rate,  if  at  all. 

5.  It  Is  recognized  that  the  VS.  estate  tax 
has  been  avoided  by  some  through  the  device 
of  Investing  In  foreign  real  estate,  even  In 
contempliitlon  of  death. 

6.  It  Is  recognized  that  the  law  as  now 
written  allows  both  a  partial  credit  and  a 
deduction  for  foreign  Income  and  related 
taxes.  Fcr  some  reason,  presumably  because 
It  is  recognized  that  tax  reductions  do  act 
as  subsidies  to  draw  capital  Investment 
abroad,  the  committee  allows  this  double 
benefit  to  be  continued  In  less  developed 
countries 

7.  It  Is  recognized  that  present  law  does 
not  require  sufficiently  stringent  reporting  of 
foreign  economic  activities  of  American 
Interests. 

In  order  for  the  bill  to  be  really  meaning- 
ful In  correcting  the  Imperfections  in  exist- 
ing law  which  have  been  recognized,  how- 
ever, certain  minimum  changes  must  be 
made. 

/.  Section  12 — Controlled  foreign 
corporations 

(a)  This  entire  section,  embodying  as  It 
does  the  tax  haven  approach,  ought  to  be 
deleted  and  have  substituted  therefor  the 
complete  removal  of  the  deferral  privilege. 
Language  to  accomplish  this  objective  exists 
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In    amendment    6-19-62— A    to    H.R.    10650, 
previously  offered. 

(b)  The  tax  haven  approach.  If  suflaclent- 
ly  rigorous,  does  represent  a  step  forward. 
Should  the  Senate  decide  to  proceed  with 
this  approach,  this  section  should  be 
ampnded   in  at  least  the  following  ways; 

1.  The  de  minimus  rule  should  be  restored 
to  20  percent. 

2.  The  exception  for  export  trade  income 
of  'Export  Trade  Corporations"  should  be 
deleted. 

3.  The  exception  for  dividend  and  interest 
income  from  less  developed  countries,  to- 
gether With  profits  realized  from  the  sale  of 
investments  in  less  developed  countries, 
should  be  deleted. 

2.  Section  9 — The  gross-up 
This  provision  should  be  made  applicable 
to  Income  from  subsidiary  corporations  op- 
erating anywhere  In  the  world,  as  provided 
by  the  House-passed  bill.  There  Is  no  equity 
In  allowing  both  a  deduction  and  a  partial 
credit  for  Income  taxes  paid  to  certain  coun- 
Ules.  The  operation  of  existing  law  in  this 
area  is  capricious  and  even  perverse,  and  is 
not  a  suitable  vehicle  for  a  subsidy,  should 
It  bo  felt  that  a  subsidy  Is  needed  or  desir- 
able. 

3  Section  11  —  Incomr  earned  abroad 
There  Is  no  equity  In  all->win5  Individual 
US.  citizens  UvinL?  abr.i.kd,  either  temporixrily 
or  on  a  more  permanent  b<ina  !Uie  biusls.  to 
pay  less  taxes  th.-ia  citizens  and  resKlent.s 
here  at  h  jmc.  AU  bcncflt  from  scrv.cc-^  ren- 
dered by  both  the  U  3.  Government  and  tiie 
government  of  Ihcir  h->st  countries.  AU 
should  contribute  toward  the  cost  of  U  S. 
and  free  world  protection  It  Is  particularly 
Inappropriate  to  allow  a  phaslng-ln  of  taxes 
on   fringe  benefits. 

WITHHOLDING    Or   BASIC   TAX   ON    DIVIDENDS    AND 
INTEREST 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
come  now  to  the  worst  legislative  crime 
committed  by  the  Finance  Committee, 
namely  the  deletion  of  the  withholding 
provision  on  dividends  and  interest. 

In  striking  out  of  the  tax  bill  the  plan 
for  withholding  the  basic  ta.x  on  divi- 
dend and  interest  payments,  the  com- 
mittee IS,  in  effect,  indicating  that  it 
condones  the  intolerable  gap  in  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  on  dividends  and  interest, 
in  many  cases  the  result  of  outright  and 
willful  evasion.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  estimates  that  in  1963  the  gap 
between  the  dividends  and  interest  that 
should  be  included  on  tax  returns,  and 
those  that  actually  are,  will  exceed  $3.7 
billion. 

In  my  own  judgment,  it  is  probably 
nearer  $4  billion.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  close  to  $4  billion  paid 
out  in  dividends  and  interest  is  not  re- 
ported by  the  recipients,  and  therefore 
no  taxes  are  paid  upon  it.  even  though 
it  is  received.  Part  of  this  is  uncon- 
scious avoidance;  part  of  it  is  conscious 
evasion. 

REVENUE    LOSS   OVER    $1    BILLION 

The  Government  will  lose  in  revenue 
almost  $1.1  billion  in  1963— $440  million 
of  taxes  owed  on  dividends  and  $650  mil- 
lion of  t^axes  owed  on  interest. 

Withholding  would  collect  about  $880 
million  of  this  $1.1  billion.  Withhold- 
ing combined  with  the  other  collection 
and  enforcement  procedures  available  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  would 
close  nearly  the  entire  gap.  Without 
wiiiiholdmg,    and    with    the    automatic 


data  processing  system  which  has  been 
so  much  heralded,  less  than  a  fourth  of 
the  gap  can  be  closed,  or  not  more  than 
$250  million  can  be  collected,  but  even 
this  cannot  be  accomplished  until  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service's  new  auto- 
matic data  processing  system  becomes 
fully  operational  in  1967. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier  m  my  address, 
in  1942  Congress  put  into  effect  the  with- 
holding plan  on  wages  and  salaries. 

LITTLE  WAGE  EVASION  OR  AVOIDANCE 

This  has  been  in  operation  for  20 
years.  Only  3  percent  of  the  taxes 
ciue  on  wages  go  unpaid.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  1960  more  than  11  percent  of 
the  dividends  which  should  have  been 
reported  on  the  tax  returns  of  indi- 
viduals were  not  so  reported.  The  situa- 
tion is  even  more  intolerable  in  regard 
to  interest.  Slightly  more  than  one- 
;,hird— to  be  precise.  34  percent — of  in- 
terest paid  out  was  not  reported  as  in- 
come. No  taxes  were  paid  upon  that 
;perccntage. 

WHY    Di   rCLE    STANDARD 

Why  should  we  have  this  double  stand- 
ard. Mr.  President?  WithholdUig  at  the 
source  occurs  on  wages  and  salaries,  the 
recipients  of  which  have  much  lower 
incomes  than  the  average  recipient  of 
dividends  and  interest.  In  regard  to 
wares  and  salaries  there  Is  virtually  no 
tax  evasion.    Those  in  the  low  Income 


group  pays  their  taxes,  as  they  should, 
of  course.  But  as  a  result  of  the  failure 
to  withhold  taxes  on  dividends  and  in- 
terest, a  goodly  proportion  of  tho.se  in 
the  upper  income  group  do  not  pay  their 
taxes. 

Who  are  these  people  who  do  not  pay 
their  taxes  on  interest  and  dividends? 
The  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  made  a 
study  of  6  000  to  8,000  cases.  They  found 
that  about  70  percent  of  the  nonreportcd 
dividends  were  received  by  individuals 
having  more  than  $10,000  of  income.  In 
respect  to  nonreportcd  interest,  only  30 
percent  of  it  was  received  by  people  hav- 
ing less  than  $5  000  income  a  year,  and 
approximately  30  percent  was  received 
by  those  who  had  more  than  $10,000  a 
year  income. 

I  ask  again,  Mr.  President,  if  a  with- 
holding system  is  approoriate  for  those 
who  are  in  the  lower  income  group,  the 
wage  earners,  to  make  sure  that  they 
pay  their  taxes,  what  possible  excuse  can 
there  be  for  not  applying  it  to  help  col- 
lect the  taxes  on  dividends  and  interest 
from  the  many  individuals  with  hlKli'  r 
incomes  who  escape  tho.-^c  taxes  today? 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  tables  prepared  by  tlie 
Secretary  of  the  Troa.^^ury  may  be  printed 
In  the  Reccrd  at  tlus  ))o:nt 

There  bemt;  r.o  objection,  the  tnblt^s 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  tl.e 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 


, niiK  1. — Number  of  individual  income  tax  returns  with  dividends  and  amount  of 

dividends  in  1959 


rOollan  in  tbousand.M 

A<ljii5ted  gross  income 

Number  of 
returns  with 
dividends  ' 

Divlden<ia 
on  returns  ' 

All  returns 

Adjusted 

(joes 

income, 

all  returns 

Number  of 
rot  urns  with 
dlvi<lcndsas 
a  norcent  of 

all  returns 

Dividends  on 

returns  a?  a 

percent  of 

adjusted 

gross  Income 

Taxable  returns: 

I'tiderlS 

1.142.1fi8 

2,008.754 

1.360.308 

618. 881 

101.520 

20,492 

4,596 

700 

261 

781, 696 

$675,392 

l,2.^3,645 

1,731,610 

2,219,331 

1.416.317 

845.098 

508.843 

190,877 

263.463 

610, 118 

23,41.1.117 

la.  305. 707 

3.909,096 

723.682 

114.711 

21.940 

4.776 

717 

266 

1^774,384 

ri.  434. 488 

133.012.206 

49.701.599 

20.  84fi,  984 

7.549,463 

2.844,906 

1.361.923 

47S.  164 

545.633 

17.319,633 

4.0 

10.4 
35.0 
71.7 
88.5 
93.4 
96.3 
97.6 
08.6 
6.1 

0.9 

$.Sto$10      

.9 

$in  to  $30 - 

3.5 

$30  to  $60 

10.6 

*oOto$l<TO     

18  8 

}1'''0  to  $310 

29.7 

$200  to  I.VX)       

37  i 
39  > 

$.iOO  to  $1  000      

il.ixX)  and  over 

48.3 

N'ontaxuble  returns 

3.5 

Total 

5,948,378 

9.714.394 

60,271.297 

305.094.979 

».» 

3.2 

Does  not  Include  data  for  form  1040A  returns 


'  Covers  domestic  and  foreign  dividends  before  dividend  exclusions, 
which  do  not  specify  the  amount  of  dividends  received. 
Source:  Treasury  Department.  Office  of  Tax  Analysis. 

T\PLE  2. — Number  of  individual  income  tax  returns  with  interest  and  amount  of  interest 

in  1969 


Adjusted  rtoss 
income  cUss 

Number 

of  returns 

■with 

interest 

Interest  on 

returns 
(thousands) 

Average 
amount 

of 
interest 

AU  returns 

Adjusted 
gross  income 
(thousands) 

Number 
of  returns 

with 
interest  as 
a  percent 

of  all 
returns 

Interest  ns 

percent  of 

adjusted 

gross 

income 

Ta-xable  returns 

7,829.849 

$3,754,177 

$470 

$47,496,013 

$287,775,346 

16.5 

1.3 

rnderSS 

ifi  to  $10 

2.076,348 

3..%2,941 

1,643.381 

491.763 

91.023 

18.472 

4.142 

647 

232 

1.443.845 

732,695 

1.145.505 

8.57.445 

631,422 

243,484 

90,  428 

36.409 

10.  ItiS 

6.536 

641.241 

353 

327 

522 

1,284 

2,649 

4.895 

8.805 

15. 754 

28.172 

444 

23.41.M17 

19, 305.  707 

3.909.998 

723,662 

114.711 

21.940 

4.776 

717 

265 

12.774.384 

71.434.488 

133, 012. 206 

49.701.599 

20, 846. 984 

7.549.453 

2. 844. 906 

1.361.923 

478. 154 

645.633 

17.319.633 

8.9 
18.1 
42.0 
fiS.  0 
80.1 
84.2 
86.7 
90.2 
87.6 
11.3 

1.0 
.9 

$10  to  $20            

1.7 

$20  to  $50 

3.0 

$50  to  $100 

3.2 

$100  to  $200 

3.2 

$200  to  $500 

2.7 

$500  to  $1,000 

Zl 

$1,000  and  over 

1.2 

Nontaxable  returns 

3.7 

Total     -           

9,273.604 

4.305.418 

474 

60,271,297 

305,094,070 

16.4 

1.4 

Source:  OflQce  of  the  Secrelary  of  the  Treasury,  OfRce  of  Tax  Analysis. 
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Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr  President,  I  wish 
to  discuss  each  of  these  tables  a  little. 

In  1959  there  were  60  3  million  in- 
dividual income  tax  returns  filed  in  this 
country.  Only  7.8  million  of  the  taxable 
returns  included  any  interest.  In  other 
words  in  only^  13  percent  of  the  income 
returns  listec  any  interest. 

The  figure:)  I  am  giving  will  be  quoted 
to  the  neare.st  100.000. 

There  were  2.1  million  returns  in 
which  Interest  was  reported  which  had 
under  $.5,000  of  income,  or  3^2  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  taxpayers.  The  in- 
terest which  they  received  was  only  1 
percent  of  tlie  total  income  received  by 
the  entire  g-oup  of  those  below  $5,000. 
They  received  approximately  17  percent 
of  the  total  amount  of  interest  paid  out 

There  wcr:"  about  650.000  returns  w;th 
incomes  of  over  $20,000  a  year  on  which 
interest  was  reported.  These  compri-sed 
only  1  percdit  of  the  total  number  of 
tax  returns,  but  thry  received  about  55 
percent  of  the  interest  reported 

The  table  indicates  that  ti.c  rrcipa  iius 
of  Interest  :n  the  mam  beloni;  to  ihv 
upper  Incon.c  brackets  and  not  to  tlie 
lower  Incomi}  brackets.  Everyone  knows 
this  to  be  a  fart 

DIVIDEND^    R^|      n  >  !'     MY     !irf«     INitiMJ     (;»!<   •  rs 

The  sltua'iti!,  ;s  rvrn  ir.orr  masked  \n 
respect  to  dividends  Only  6  million  re- 
turns showtd  the  irceii)t  of  any  divi- 
dends, out  3f  tl.o  60  3  million  returns 
which  were  filed  A  little  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  returns,  therefore,  showed 
any  dividends  received. 

Those  reti  rns  with  total  gross  incomes 
of  under  $5  000  were  1,142,000  in  num- 
ber or  not  ^uite  2  percent  of  the  en- 
tire number  of  returns,  and  the  divi- 
dends which  were  reported  received  were 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  total  income 
received  by  those  whose  returns  showed 
incomes  of  less  than  $5,000. 

If  we  include  those  returns  with  in- 
comes from  $5,000  to  $10,000.  we  would 
get  a  total  of  only  3.1  million  or  3.2  mil- 
lion out  of  the  60.3  million  returns,  or 
about  5  peri^ent  of  the  total.  In  other 
words,  only  5  percent  of  the  income  recip- 
ients were  in  the  $5,000  to  $10,000  class 
and  at  the  same  time  received  dividends, 
and  the  dividends  which  they  received 
were  only  20  percent,  roughly,  of  the 
total  dividends  paid  out. 

EIGHTY     PERCENT     OF     DIVIDENDS     GO     TO     THOSE 
WITH    INCOMES    OF    $10  000    OR    MORE 

To  put  it  the  other  way — and  this  is 
the  important  point — 80  percent  of  the 
dividends  went  to  those  who  filed  returns 
with  incomes  of  more  than  $10,000. 

I  remember  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Eisenhower,  Mr.  Humphrey,  stated 
that  the  redpients  of  dividends  and  in- 
terest are  now  no  more  wealthy  than 
anyone  else,  that  wealth  had  been  so 
democratized  in  this  country  that  those 
who  owned  stock  were  like  everyone  else. 
That  is  not  true.  • 

I  wish  to  present  another  very  inter- 
esting fact.  Those  with  taxable  returns 
of  over  $1  raillion  a  year  got  48  percent 
of  their  income  from  dividends. 


Nf>T      W1D<_.WS 


AiND     ORPHANS     WHO 
DIVIDENDS 


GET      L.\RGE 


So.  Mr.  President,  the  failure  to  re- 
quire withholding  applies  to  those  in  the 
upper  income  brackets  of  society,  in  the 
main,  and  not  to  those  in  the  lower  or 
middle  income  brackets.  It  is  not  the 
widows  and  the  orphans  who  get  these 
■sums,  in  whose  name  the  piteous  ap- 
peals are  made  that  there  should  be  no 
withholding  of  the  taxes  they  owe.  In- 
stead, it  is  the  recipients  of  large  in- 
comes who  in  the  main  are  involved. 

I  wisli  to  say  also  that  I  am  well  aware 
that  in  a  large  percentage  of  the  cases 
the  failure  to  pay  taxes  on  dividends 
and  interest  is  not  intentional,  but  is 
rather  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  in- 
terest paid  on  savings  bank  accounts  and 
the  dividends  or  interest  or  whatever 
one  might  call  it  paid  by  the  building 
and  loan  associations  are  more  or  less 
automatically  added  lo  the  capital  and  to 
the  account  of  the  individual,  and  are 
not  drawn  out  by  the  individual  into  a 
separate  checking  or  savings  account 

The  recipient  often  does  not  spend 
tliose  amounts  for  current  consumpti\r 
])urposes.  Therefore  it  is  quite  possible 
tliat  he-  or  she — would  not  ret-'ard  them 
ii.--  li.come  They  are  income  luMitl^.e- 
'.(  s"-  Ixrar-i  "liry  uo  ti^  mc! casr  i  he  capi- 
Uil  lK)ld,),!:s  "f  the  mdiMdual  Wliul  he 
does  Is  tacitly  to  acquiesce  in  their  re- 
investment. In  th.nsr  cases  I  certainly 
do  not  ciiai'Rc  ar.;-   cii.sc.uus  fraud 

But  when  we  get  up  into  the  upper  in- 
come brackets  and  find  the  rcceptioii  of 
large  amounts  of  dividends  which  are 
not  reported  and  upon  which  taxes  are 
not  paid,  and  large  amounts  of  interest 
which  are  received  but  not  declared. 
then  we  get  Into  a  more  dubious  field. 
Whether  that  is  evasion,  avoidance,  or 
downright  fraud,  the  fact  remains  that 
those  arc  sums  owed  by  individuals  to 
the  Treasury,  and  their  failure  to  pay 
those  amounts  increases  the  burden  upon 
the  honest  taxpayers  who  pay  every  cent 
they  owe. 

I  therefore  hope  that  when  the  com- 
mittee moves  to  strike  the  withholding 
provisions  from  the  House  bill,  the  Sen- 
ate will  show  its  sense  of  fairness  by  re- 
jecting the  amendment. 

SUPPORT    PRESIDENT    ON    WITHHOLDING 

I  wish  again  to  emphasize  that  that  is 
the  one  point  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  emphasized  last  week  in  his 
statement  to  the  press  and  to  the  Na- 
tion. He  said  he  wanted  the  withhold- 
ing provisions  retained.  God  grant  that 
this  body  may  have  courage  enough  to 
stand  up  for  the  payment  of  these  taxes 
against  the  powerful  forces  of  the  build- 
ing and  loan  associations,  and  the  mu- 
tual savings  banks,  and  God  grant  that 
the  leadership  of  the  Democratic  Party 
may  stand  fast  behind  the  President  and 
not  try  to  strike  that  provision  from  the 
bill. 

AUTOMATIC   DATA    PROCESSING    NO   StrBSTTnTTE 

It  is  said  that  since  we  provide  for  the 
automatic  data  processing  of  the  pay- 
ment of  dividends  and  interest,  that  will 
remove  the  necessity  for  withholding. 
Let  me  point  out  that  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue,  Mr  Mortimer  Cap- 


lin.  an  extremely  able,  high-minded,  and 
conscientious  man — the  man  who  ac- 
tually does  the  job  of  collecting  our 
taxes — has  carefully  studied  both  the 
withholding  plan  and  the  expanded  in- 
fonnation-rep>orting  program  and  has 
concluded  that  information  reporting, 
even  when  coupled  with  the  Service's 
new  automatic  data-processing  system, 
cannot  be  an  alternative  to  withholding. 
This  is  because  an  ADP  information  re- 
turn system  in  itself  will  not  collect  one 
penny  in  taxes. 

All  .it  can  do  is  to  idtr.tify  possible 
discrepancies  between  tin  amounts  re- 
ceived by  the  individual  and  the  amounts 
declared  by  the  individual.  But  it  does 
not  collect  the  taxes  on  any  difference. 
That  will  have  to  be  done  through  the 
ordinary  collection  and  enforcement  pro- 
cedures available  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service. 

The  figures  tell  the  story  themselves. 
If  we  use  the  estimate  for  1959  of  the 
gap  in  the  i-eportint;  of  taxes  on  dividends 
and  interest  at  $850  million,  withholding 
alone  would  recover  $650  miiliori  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  $19  million  Tlie  i-e- 
malning  $200  million  could  be  recovued 
m  large  part  by  ilic  ADP  .system  rom- 
blned  with  a  reMonabie  «  rtc >r<  *  mt ut  « f- 
fort  for  an  estimated  additional  cost  of 
$29  million.  In  other  words  the  er.tiie 
pap  could  be  closed  throuphi  n  combina- 
tion of  withholding  and  enlorcen.-  lit  for 
a  cost  of  only  $48  million. 

To  close  the  entire  gap  without  with- 
holding: would  be  physically  impossible 
and  economically  unfeasible.  It  would 
mean  contacting  12  million  people  for  the 
purpost?  of  checking  discrepancies  in 
their  dividend-and-interest  rcportinp 
turned  up  by  ADP.  This  is  three  times 
as  many  people  as  the  Service  contacts 
today  in  its  total  enforcement  program. 
It  would  cost  $400  million  to  collect  the 
$850  million  by  this  method,  more  than 
eight  times  the  cost  if  withholding  were 
used. 

Even  if  we  were  to  collect  all  of  the 
$650  million,  the  dollar  equivalent  to  the 
results  under  withholding,  it  would  cost 
$200  million  to  collect  this  amount,  or 
more  than  10  times  what  it  would  cost  un- 
der withholding.  In  addition,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service's  present  enforce- 
ment staff,  which  through  its  activities 
collects  about  $3.5  billion  annually,  would 
almost  have  to  be  doubled  to  collect  the 
additional  $650  million.  The  resulting 
imbalance  in  enforcement  effort  is  one  of 
that  cannot  be  reconciled  with  any  sound 
concept  of  tax  administration. 

To  look  at  the  matter  realistically,  and 
within  the  concept  of  a  sensible  and  ef- 
fective use  of  equipment  and  enforce- 
ment manpower,  based  on  1959  data,  the 
information-reporting  system  adopted 
by  the  committee  can  be  expected  to  re- 
cover only  $200  miUion. 

These  figures,  which  were  compiled  by 
the  Commissioner  and  his  staff  after 
careful  study  of  the  matter,  conclusively 
prove  that  the  information-reporting 
system  adopted  by  this  committee  is  not 
a  substitute  for  withholding. 

Even  apart  from  Its  complete  inef- 
fectiveness as  a  tool  for  closing  the  more 
than  $1  billion  gap  in  the  reporting  of 
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taxes  on  dividends  and  interest,  the  in- 
formation-reporting plan  adopted  by  the 
committee  is  at  best  a  clumsy  and  bur- 
densome substitute  for  the  relatively 
simple  withholding  plan  adopted  by  the 
House.  Under  withholding,  a  payer  of 
dividends  or  interest  would  merely  be 
required  to  deduct  a  flat  20  percent  from 
its  payments  to  persons  who  have  not 
filed  exemption  certificates  and  then 
make  one  lump-sum  payment  to  the 
Government  each  quarter.  The  payers 
will  not  have  to  make  out  individual 
withholding  receipts  for  each  recipient 
nor  will  they  be  required  to  submit  any 
detailed  records  to  the  Government. 

MORE  REDT.APE    IN   REPORTING    PEOVISIONS 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.BYRo], 
who  is  opposed  to  the  withholding  sys- 
tem, and  to  whom  the  alleged  alliance 
between  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
the  chairman  of  our  committee  does  not 
extend  on  that  point,  but  who  has  a 
rugged  sense  of  individual  honesty  and 
integrity,  insisted  that  if  we  did  not  adopt 
the  withholding  system,  we  should  im- 
pose a  thorough  reporting  system.  He 
insisted  that  all  dividends  and  interest 
in  excess  of  $10  each  quarter  be  reported 
to  the  Government  and  to  the  individual 
recipient. 

Under  that  plan  let  us  see  what  would 
happen.  At  the  end  of  the  year  each 
payer  would  be  required  to  add  up  all 
the  dividend  or  interest  payments  it  has 
made  to  a  person  during  the  year  and.  if 
they  equal  or  exceed  $10  in  the  aggre- 
gate, make  out  an  information  return 
showing  the  name  and  address  of  that 
person  and  how  much  was  paid  to  him 
during  the  year.  Then  this  information 
must  be  filed  with  the  Government  and  a 
copy  given  to  the  recipient.  This  means 
that  the  payer  must  make  a  reasonable 
effort  to  obtain  the  current  address  and 
account  numbers  for  each  of  its  deposi- 
tors or  stockholders.  Translated  into 
numbers,  payers  of  dividends  and  inter- 
est will  be  required  to  complete  and  file 
with  the  Government  100  million  pieces 
of  paper  each  year  and  then  distribute  an 
additional  100  million  copies  to  their  de- 
positors or  stockholders. 

The  savings  and  loan  industry  has  ad- 
mitted that  this  information  reporting 
plan  will  involve  heavier  administrative 
costs  for  them  than  withholding.  They 
got  themselves  into  their  present  fix. 
Their  witnesses  testified  that  we  should 
not  have  withholding  but  instead  auto- 
matic data  processing.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd  !  with  his  strict 
sense  of  integrity,  insisted  that  this  be 
done.  It  will  be  done  if  the  committee 
has  its  way,  although  I  suspect  that 
efforts  will  be  made  to  weaken  this  posi- 
tion along  the  line. 

MORE    P.^PERWORK    TH.AN    WITHHOLDING 

If  it  is  done,  the  banks  and  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  institutions  will  have  to 
do  infinitely  more  paperwork  than  they 
would  have  been  compelled  to  go  through 
under  the  withholding  plan.  Already 
some  of  them  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand the  situation.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  spoke  of  a  beartrap.  I  wish 
to  compliment  him  on  a  very  witty  speech 


he  made  about  me  last  week,  when  he 
said  that  one  should  beware  of  praying 
for  something  because  sometimes  he  gets 
what  he  prays  for.  I  thought  that  was  a 
good  joke  on  me  and  I  compliment  the 
Senator  on  his  wit.  We  can  say  that  the 
same  thing  applies  to  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  to  the  banks.  They 
asked  for  automatic  processing  rather 
than  withholding.  The  Senator  from 
"/irginia  said,  "All  right,  you  will  take 
it."  They  got  it.  Now  the  beartiap  has 
closed  on  them  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  may  well  quote  to  them,  "Be 
careful  what  you  pray  for.  You  may  get 
it." 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  When  they  wake  up  and 
realize  what  has  come  about,  they  may 
feel  like  the  fellow  who  had  a  bone  In 
his  throat  and  thought  he  had  a  nice 
mesh  of  fish. 

Mr.  DOUGL-^S.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor admits  it.  This  was  one  of  the  few 
occasions  when  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  voted 
together.  I  wish  to  compUment  the 
Senator  for  opposing  the  elimination  of 
the  withholding  provision.  There  were 
not  many  of  us.  The  Senator  from  Ok- 
lahoma was  one  of  them.  This  will  be 
one  of  the  things  which  he  will  be  able 
to  plead  before  St.  Peter. 

Now  I  should  like  to  discuss — and  I 
will  try  not  to  take  too  much  time — 
the  administrative  provisions  of  the 
withholding  system,  because  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  misrepresentation 
ar.d  distortion. 

SIMPLE    PLAN    TO    ADMINISTER 

Basically,  the  plan  is  very  simple.  The 
institution  which  pays  interest,  divi- 
dends, or  patronage  dividends  would  be 
required  to  deduct  a  flat  20  percent  from 
these  payments  and  remit  the  total 
amount  to  the  Government  once  a  quar- 
ter. The  plan  includes  several  relief 
provisions  which  would  insure  that  in- 
dividuals and  other  taxpayers  who  owe 
little  or  no  tax  on  their  dividend  and 
interest  income  will  not  be  unduly 
harmed  by  withholding.  These  three 
basic  objections  have  been  made  to  the 
plan:  it  would  hurt  many  people  with 
low  incomes  who  depend  on  their  divi- 
dend and  interest  income  for  living  ex- 
pen.scs:  it  would  result  in  a  maze  of 
papei-work  and  confusion  for  the  tax- 
payer; and  it  would  impose  heavy  bur- 
dens on  the  paying  institutions.  We 
have  already  pointed  out  that  withhold- 
ing would  be  far  less  burdensome  to  the 
payers  than  the  new  information  re- 
porting plan.  The  other  two  objections 
are  equally  groundless. 

WITHHOLDING    WOULD    NOT    HITRT    LOW-INCOME 
INDIVIDUALS 

There  have  been  repeated  accusations 
that  withholding  will  unfairly  deprive 
low-income  people  of  funds  which  they 
need  to  meet  their  living  expenses.    This 

is  just  not  true. 

CHILDREN   AND  LOW-INCOME  GROUPS  EXEMPT 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  shown  that 
there  are  very  few  of  those  in  the  low 


income  brackets  who  get  dividends,  and 
not  a  great  many  who  get  interest. 
Those  with  such  low  incomes  that  they 
do  not  owe  any  taxes  could  completely 
avoid  withholding  in  almost  every  case 
merely  by  filing  simple  exemption  cer- 
tificates with  the  paying  institutions. 
Children  under  18  would  be  exempt  from 
withholding  regardless  of  their  lax 
status.  There  can  be  no  hardship  for 
these  people,  since  v.ithholding  will  not 
even  apply. 

QUARTKRIY    REFUNDS 

It  is  true  that  there  would  be  some 
people  who,  although  they  owe  some  tax. 
would  be  subject  to  overwitliholding. 
These  people,  however,  can  obtain  quar- 
terly refunds  of  the  overwithheld  tax 
merely  by  filing  a  simple  refund  claim. 

I  should  like  t-o  point  out  that  in  the 
case  of  waces  and  salaries,  the  wage  and 
salary  worker  can  get  a  refund  only  once 
a  year.  The  withholding  plan  for  divi- 
dends and  interest  would  provide  a  re- 
fund once  a  quarter.  It  would  give  tho.se 
who  receive  dividends  and  interest  a 
refund  once  a  quarter. 

Furthermore,  it  has  been  found  that 
37  million  recipients  of  wages  and  sal- 
aries ask  for  refunds.  Those  refunds 
are  completed  within  3  or  4  weeks,  which 
is  a  most  extraordinary  performance  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Tliey  get 
their  money  back  within  a  month.  This 
is  done  on  a  volume  of  37  million  claims. 
I  wish  to  make  that  clear.  The  average 
return  is  $142.  Under  the  withholding 
plan  for  dividends  and  interest,  only 
about  one-fifth  as  many  refunds  will 
have  to  be  made. 

Under  such  a  withholding  plan  as  is 
now  in  effect  for  wages  and  salaries,  14.3 
percent  of  the  taxes  collected  by  wage 
withholding  must  be  refunded;  the  com- 
parable figure  for  dividend  and  interest 
withholding  would  be  only  5.5  percent, 
and  most  of  this  will  be  returned  quar- 
terly. 

MOST     ELDERLY      EXEMPT 

A  great  many  crocodile  tears  have  been 
shed  about  the  elderly,  how  tliey  will  be 
heavily  penalized  under  the  withhold- 
ing plan.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  fully 
realize  the  exemptions  which  are  now 
given  for  tax  purposes  for  those  over  the 
age  of  65. 

DOUBLE     PERSONAL     EXEMPTION 

The  ordinary  exemption  is  $G00  per 
person.  It  is  double  for  tho.^e  over  65 
years  of  age.  The  husband  would  get 
an  exemption  of  $1,200,  and  his  wife,  if 
over  65,  would  get  an  exemption  of 
$1,200.  The  total  exemption,  therefore, 
would  be  $2,400. 

RETIREMENT     INCOME     CREDIT 

Then,  in  addition,  there  is  a  little 
known  tax  credit  exemption  for  retire- 
ment income.  This  is  not  knov.n  by  the 
average  person.  When  v.g  fouiid  out 
about  it  in  the  Finance  Committee  it 
came  with  a  good  deal  of  surprise  to 
many  of  us.  A  person  over  the  age  of 
65  can  get  a  $L'40  tax  credit,  which  is  the 
equivalent  of  a  $1,200  deduction,  on 
amounts  received  from  dividends  and  in- 
terest, rents,  royalties,  and  pensions. 
The   wife   would    get    it   for   any   such 
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amounts  r<?ceived  in  her  name.     A.ssum- 

ing.  then,  that  tliey  both  get  the  $240 
tax  credit,  or  the  equivalent  of  a  deduc- 
tion of  $1200  each.  thus,  added  to  the 
double  exemption  of  $2,400,  would  make 
the  first  54.800  of  income  totally  tax 
exemrt 

ELDER. T    COUPU:    NEEDS    t5.300    IN    INTEREST 
OB    $6,100  IN    DIVIDENDS    TO    BE    TAXABLE 

In  addition  to  this,  there  is  the  10 
percert  stixndard  deduction.  This 
means  Uiat  those  who  receive  $5,300 
from  interest,  will  pay  no  taxes  at  all. 
and  vould  therefore  be  exempt  from 
withholding.  Those  who  receive  $6,100 
from  dividends  would,  in  addition  to 
these  thn'e  deductions,  get  a  dividend 
credit  of  4  percent  under  existing  law, 
which  wculd  mean  that  their  income 
would  have  to  be  $6,100  before  they 
would  be  liable  to  pay  a  single  dollar  in 
taxes.  Taerefore,  those  who  receive  less 
than  the«e  sums  would  have  no  with- 
holding applied  to  them  at  all. 

NO  WITH  HOLDING   ON  ELDERLY   EXCEPT  FOR 
THOSE   WITH    LARGE   INCOMES 

Let  us  see  how  much  capital  they 
would  hai'e  to  have  to  get  these  incomes 
If  a  couple  received  the  maximum  social 
security  benefit  of  $2,178  and  also  inte:  - 
est  income  of  $3,200  a  year,  the  $3,200  of 
interest  at  4  percent  would  represent  a 
savings  account  of  about  $80,000.  In 
other  wo;-ds,  those  receiving  tiie  maxi- 
mum social  .security  benefit  and  iiavmg 
$80,000  in  savings  at  4  percent  would 
not  be  liable  for  a  single  cent  in  income 
taxes:  therefore,  there  would  be  no  with- 
holding in  their  case. 

If  they  received  dividends,  then  their 
amoimt  would  be  even  greater.  Of 
course,  if  they  do  not  have  any  social  se- 
curity and  get  the  $5,100  at  4  percent, 
that  would  be  roughly  $125,000,  The 
$6,100  at  a  dividend  rate  of  4  percent 
would  be  over  $150,000  So  they  would 
not  exactly  be  paupers  Neither  widows 
nor  orphitns  nor  old  people  would  be  in- 
jured by  withholding  It  is  clear  that 
hardship  to  low  income  individuals  and 
the  aged  cannot  be  used  as  an  excuse 
for  abandoning  withholding.  There  is 
just  no  sucli  hardship.  Furthermore, 
withholding  would  be  a  simple  and  effi- 
cient means  for  an  individual  to  pay  his 
taxes  on  dividends  and  interest. 

NO    MAZE   OF  CONFUSION 

It  has  been  claimed  that  withholding 
will  result  in  a  maze  of  confusion  for  the 
American  taxpayers.  For  the  great  ma- 
jority of  taxpayers,  the  only  burden 
caused  b;-  withholding  would  be  two  ad- 
ditional computations  on  the  tax  re- 
turn— those  involved  in  a  simple  sched- 
ule. In  addition  to  entering  the  amount 
of  his  dindends  and  interest  on  the  re- 
turn SIS  at  present,  the  taxpayer  would, 
as  a  result  of  withholding,  be  required 
to  divide  this  amount  by  4,  and  then 
add  thes?  two  amounts  together  to  de- 
termine the  amount  of  his  dividends  nnd 
interest  to  be  report-cd  a.'^  income  and 
the  amoimt  of  credit  he  would  be  per- 
mitted fcT  the  withheld  tax,  Tliis  is  the 
extent  o.f  the  "maze  of  confusion  '  for 
the  taxpayer. 


For  many  taxpayers,  witliholding 
would  actually  leduce  their  paperwork 
by  eliminating  the  necessity  for  filing 
quarterly  estimated  tax  returns. 

Those  who  raise  this  objection  com- 
pletely i!;nore  the  fact  that  most  Ameri- 
cans iiht  ady  o.x-iait  under  a  much  more 
compiicaLed  withhoidinj:  system  on  their 
wages,  with  no  maze  of  confusion.  It  is 
ignoring  reality  to  say  that  they  wHl  not 
be  able  to  adapt  to  the  much  simpler 
system  for  withholdmg  on  dividends  and 
interest. 

Mr.  KErAU\"ER  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ill:nois  yield? 

Mr    DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Ml  KET  AUVER  I  have  appreciated 
that  part  of  the  Senator's  learned  ad- 
dress which  I  have  heard.  As  to  with- 
holding, was  not  the  same  scare  raised 
about  the  same  type  of  withholding  of 
the  tax  on  wages  in  1940? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  I  was  not  then  a 
Member  of  Congre.^s,  being  otherwise  oc- 
cupied; but  from  reading  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  I  know  that  is  true. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  had  the  privilege 
of  bemg  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  re- 
meml'er  that  all  the  same  pc>ints  were 
raL-^ed  with  even  more  force  and  vehe- 
mence at  that  time,  ab'^ut  the  withhold- 
ine  of  taxf's  on  salaries,  than  has  been 
rai.^pd  about  the  withholding  of  taxes  on 
dividends  and  interest.  I  have  the  feel- 
ir,g  thai  with  the  very  liberal  amend- 
ments which  have  been  suggested,  the 
people  would  find  it  even  less  onerous 
than  iliey  have  fomid  the  withholding  of 
tax'^s  on  salaries  X.x)  be  and  that  syt;tem 
has  worked  out  quite  well,  as  wc  all 
know- 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  That  is  exactly  my 
opinion. 

ONLY      TAX      EVADERS      ANTJ      AVOIDERS      WILL      BE 
HURT 

Who  •will  be  hurt?  The  people  who 
will  be  hurt  are  those  who  fail  to  pay 
the  taxes  due  on  their  dividend  and  in- 
terest income.  They  should  not  obtain 
exf^mption  by  denying  to  the  rest  of  the 
C'mmunity  the  taxes  which  they  owe. 

Perhaps  one  reason  behind  the  cam- 
painn  against  withholding  is  that  the 
savings  institutions  of  the  Nation  get  an 
automatic  snowballing  of  capital  from 
the  intere.st  or  dividends  which  they 
credit  to  the  accounts  of  the  individuals, 
wh.ich  a  IT  never  checked  out  into  the 
demand  deposits  of  the  individual,  and 
which  automatically  are  added  to  capi- 
tal. To  the  degree  that  taxes  are  not 
paid  upon  those  accounts — and  I  think 
they  must  run  into  many,  many  millions 
of  dollars  a  year — they  increase  the  capi- 
tal assets  of  the  institutions  and  enable 
those  assets  to  snowball  much  more  rap- 
idly by  thus  using  money  really  owed 
to  the  community.  In  other  words,  the 
savings  institutions  arc  getting  a  large 
degree  of  their  growth  on  the  taxes 
avoided  and  evaded  by  their  members. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  ur.animoiis  con- 
sent that  a  question  and  answer  sheet 
whirh  I  have  prepared  on  withholding 
contained  in  a  previous  Senate  speech  be 
printed  at  th-e  rnd  of  my  remarks. 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection.  It  IS  so  ordered 
(See  exhibit  6.' 

INVESTMENT    CREDIT 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr  President,  I  had 
intended  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
invesunent  credit  at  some  length,  but 
the  Senator  from  Wiscons.n  ;  Mr.  Prox- 
mire]  delivered  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary and  learned  speeches  on  any  tax 
subject  that  has  eve-  been  delivered  in 
the  Senate  on  the  question  of  ihe  invest- 
ment credit.  I  was  not  privileged  to 
hear  all  of  that  speech,  but  I  read  it  yes- 
terday with  close  aiuntion.  and  no 
fairer,  more  concise,  and  yet  more  accu- 
rate, description  of  the  present  proposal 
has  ever  been  given. 

Anyone  who  studies  the  Proxmire 
speech  of  Saturday  can  only  be  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  a  field 
which  needs  to  be  covered  much  more 
carefully  than  the  committee  iias  done. 

So  I  am  going  to  ask  unan  mous  con- 
sent that  the  statements  which  I  have 
prepared  on  the  investment  credit  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  pwint  in  my 
remarks.  I  urge  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  and  every  member  of  the  press 
to  read  the  great  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

The  PRESTDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection  the  statements  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

The    iNVESTMErrr   Cexsit — The  Opening   of 
Anothee  Loophole 

what  the  investment  credit  is 

1.  The  bill  in  its  present  form  provides  a 
tax  credit  of  7  percent  on  amounts  Invested 
In  new  tangible  depreciable  property,  other 
than  buildings,  which  is  subject  to  a  depre- 
ciation life  of  more  thaxi  8  years  There  are 
certain  limitations  which  Ci.n  be  briefly 
stated:  (a)  If  the  life  of  the  property  i*  less 
than  4  years,  no  credit  will  be  granted;  (bt 
if  the  life  i£  from  4  to  6  ye.irs.  only  one- 
third  of  the  credit  (2 '3  percent)  will  be 
granted;  (c)  if  the  life  Is  from  6  to  8  years, 
then  two-thirds  of  the  credit  (4^  percent* 
win  be  grajated.  Tlie  credit  for  used  prop- 
erty Is  limited  to  the  first  ibO.OOO  of  in- 
vestment. 

2.  The  bill  pJso  provides  a  3 -percent  credit 
for  regulated  private  utUiUes  such  as  tele- 
phone and  domestic  telegraph,  gas  and  elec- 
tric companies. 

3.  The  Investment  credit  can  be  offset  dol- 
lar for  dollar  against  taxes  owed  up  to 
$25,000  but  above  that  amount  may  not  re- 
duce tax  liability  by  more  than  25  percent. 

4.  The  Long  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Finance  Committee  slightly  reduces  the  ef- 
fect of  these  tax  credits  In  later  years  by 
providing  that  the  basic  cost  of  the  asset 
shall  not  exceed  the  val^e  of  the  asset 
minus  the  Investment  credit.  Thus,  depre- 
ciation is  llmlte<1  to  93  percent  of  the  orie- 
inal  co6t  of  the  asset  i97  percent  for  util- 
ities I . 

The  Depanuieni  0'  Conimer  e  e-lir.iate* 
that  the  production  of  durable  equipment  in 
1961  anioucted  to  423-5  biiUou.  A  7-percent 
reduction  in  this  would  amount  to  $1^  bil- 
lion annually.  This  would  be  reduced  in 
practice  by  the  lower  rate  for  the  private 
utilities,  the  exceptions  listed  above,  and 
the   Long  amendment. 

It  is  probably  safe  10  esiini.'^te  tV.e  Uiltlal 
loss  of  revenue  from  ttaLs  feature  of  the  bill 
at  somewhere    between  $1.1   billion   to  tl  4 
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billion.     We  personally  believe  ic  will  amount 
to  not  far  from  $13  billion. 

This  measure  is  advocated  by  the  ma- 
jority as  a  means  of  stimulating  industry  to 
Improve  its  plant  and  machinery,  reduce  its 
costs,  and  by  stimulating  investment  to  ex- 
pand employment  and  reduce  unemploy- 
mpnt 

Here  it  should  be  noted  that  the  tax  credit 
originally  proposed  by  the  administration 
was  on  net  additional  investment,  or  the 
aniount  Invested  in  industry  over  and  above 
that  allowed  for  depreciation.  There  would 
have  been  strong  grounds  for  supporting 
such  a  proposal  or  one  which  would  have 
given  the  credit  to  increases  in  investment 
over  the  average  for  a  previous  3-  or  5-year 
period  But  during  its  consideration  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  this  pro- 
posal was  vulgarized  almost  beyond  recog- 
nition Instead  of  being  a  bonus  for  net 
additional  investment  or  for  Increased  in- 
vestment, it  was  transformed  into  a  credit 
for  all  Investment  r  aside  from  buildings) 
or  what  may  be  term.ed  gross  Investment, 
Thus,  if  a  company  invests  less  than  the 
physical  depreciation  of  its  machinery  and 
equipment,  it  will  stiU  get  a  7-percent  credit 
or  a  14-percent  tax  deduction  on  this  gross 
Investment  To  repeat,  an  actual  decrease  in 
Investment  as  compared  with  the  years  prior 
to  July  1,  1962.  will  be  rewarded 

WOULD     THE     INVESTMENT     CREDIT     ."iPPREClABLY 

ST:Mri,.\TE     IN\ESTMF.NT' 

In  olb.or  w-rU.-;  by  gumg  the  rewards  on 
average  gross  Investment  rather  than  on 
marginal  net  investment  any  possible  stim- 
ulus to  added  Investment  is  greatly  reduced 
and  in  our  judgment  Is  very  slight  Indeed 
We  are  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the 
results  of  the  McGraw-Hill  survey  in  the 
spring  of  1962  The  question  asked  by  Mc- 
Graw-Hill was  as  follows 

If  the  admmUtration's  program  of  tax 
incentives  for  investment  were  enacted,  how 
much  would  this  increase  your  capital  ex- 
penditures in  1962'  ■ 

In  reply  to  this,  business  as  a  whole  indi- 
cated that  It  would  raise  its  1962  plans  by 
only  about  1  percent  or  about  $300  million. 
Nine  out  of  every  ten  companies  which 
replied  stated  that  they  would  not  use  such 
.1  program  in  1962, 

Since  the  bonus  under  the  proposed  In- 
vestment credit  will  amount  to  about  $1  1  to 
$14  billion,  this  would  mean  that,  out  of 
every  dollar  which  the  Government  will  lose 
in  taxes,  less  than  30  cents  will  find  its  way 
Into  increased  investment  in  American  in- 
dustry. This  is  a  very  high  pricp  to  pay  for 
a  little  stimulus 

The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
made  a  special  survey  in  late  March  and  early 
April  1962  of  the  1,000  largest  manufactur- 
ing corporations  in  the  United  States  to  de- 
termine what  effect  tlie  7-percent  invest- 
ment credit  would  have  upon  their  capital 
investment.  While  the  Influence  of  the 
credit  on  the  plans  of  the  companies  varied 
somewhat  from  Industry  to  industry,  the  re- 
sults were  that  only  8  percent  of  those  re- 
sponding said  they  would  revise  their  capital 
spending  for  the  balance  of  1962  if  the  credit 
were  enacted  by  mid-19D2  Seventeen  per- 
cent of  the  reporting  companies  said  they 
would  increase  their  investments  in  1963  If 
the  credit  were  enacted  by  the  end  of  the 
cxirrent  session  of  Congress,  But  the  prospec- 
tive change  in  the  dollar  volume  of  capital 
spending  in  1963  as  a  result  of  the  credit 
would  be  as  small  as  1  percent, 

A.s  tiie  report  of  tlie  survey  states: 

■Overall,  *  *  *  the  increase  m  1963  outlays 
expected  on  account  of  the  investment  tax 
credit  may  be  small  In  relation  to  Its  poten- 
tial.    In   more   than   half  of   the   industries 


covered,    moreover,    the    imputed    difference 
was  less  than  1  percent."  ' 

There  are  already  more  than  adequate 
funds  available  for  investment  on  the  part 
of  corporations  which  they  are  refusing  to 
use  for  this  purpose.  Thus  the  July  1962 
Survey  of  Current  Business,  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  (p.  24) ,  shows  that 
in  1961  American  corporations  had  acquired 
$43  1  billion  of  corporat*  f unds  =  but  in- 
vested only  $313  billion  in  equipment  and 
inventories,'  In  this  one  year,  therefore, 
they  piled  up  nearly  $12  billion  in  liquid 
assets.  There  were  also  very  large  accumu- 
lations of  liquid  assets  in  preceding  years, 
amounting  to  about  $5  billion  in  1960  and 
an  equal  amount  In  1959.'  If  business  con- 
ditions did  not  cause  American  corporations 
to  invest  these  huge  sums  in  past  years,  there 
is  little  prospect  that  the  extra  bonus  of  $1.3 
billion  will  be  translated  Into  Investment. 
What  is  more  likely  to  happen  is  that  the 
overwhelming  proportion  will  also  pass  Into 
the  cash  reserves  and  swell  them  still  fur- 
ther There  would  seem  to  be  little  prospect 
that  the  investment  credit  will  have  any 
real  stimulative  effect.  It  will  Increase  the 
power  and  wealth  of  the  already  powerful 
and  wealthy. 

We  should  also  realize  that  a  very  large 
percentage  of  plant  and  equipment  now  lies 
idle  and  unutilized  primarily  because  there 
is  not  adequate  demand  for  the  goods  which 
could  be  produced  at  the  prices  charged. 

The  McGraw-Hill  index  of  plant  utilization 
is  now  at  approximately  85  percent.  Even 
tliough  the  15  percent  which  now  lies  idle 
is  partially  composed  of  a  "standby"  reserve 
or  IS  markedly  obsolete,  it  Is  still  true  that 
the  percentage  of  plant  utilized  Is  5  or  6 
percent  short  of  what  would  be  used  under 
full  employment.  Can  it  be  maintained  that, 
if  good  machinery  and  equipment  Is  thus 
allowed  to  lie  Idle  becau.se  of  a  shortage  In 
effective  demand  relative  to  prices,  a  bonus 
on  invest  merit  would  stimulate  a  still  fur- 
ther increa.se  in  machinery  and  equipment? 
For  would  not  this  still  further  Increase  the 
already  high  {jercentage  of  idle  equipment? 
In  addition,  it  should  be  realized  that. 
while  the  purpose  of  the  Investment  credit 
is  to  stimulate  economic  growth  and  to  help 
business  to  compete  more  effectively  in 
foreign  markets,  it  would  In  fact  be  given 
all  the  way  across  the  board  without  regard 
to  the  quality  or  social  need  for  the  invest- 
ment. Thus,  the  credit  would  be  available 
for  such  Investments  as  a  new  ski-Uft  at 
Sun  Valley  or  iu  Vermont,  an  escalator  in  a 
department  store,  new  farm  machinery  to 
spread  fertilizer  on  lands  which  are  already 
overproducing,  klieg  lights  in  a  burlesque 
house,  and  martini-mixing  machines  in  a 
bar  Other  investments  of  an  even  more 
questionable  nature  would  receive  the  bonus. 
It  is  hard  to  see  how  this  increases  our 
efficiency  as  compared  with  other  countries 
or  whether  this  serves  meaningful  economic 
growth. 

The  3-percent  credit  which  is  to  go  to 
utilities  would  be  completely  wasted  and 
is  wholly  unnecessary. 

The  rate  of  return  of  the  private  utilities 
is  regulated  by  both  State  and  Federal  bodies. 
If  regulation  Is  properly  carried  out,  then 
any  favorable  tax  consequences  of  the  credit 


'  The  Business  Record.  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board,  August  1962,  p.  19. 

-Made  up  as  follows  (in  billions  of  dol- 
lars) :  Retained  profits,  $7.3;  depreciation, 
$24.8;  sale  of  stocks.  $4.5;  sale  of  bonds.  $5.1. 

'  Made  up  of  $29.6  billion  in  plant  and 
equipment  and  $18  billion  in  inventories. 

*  John  K  Landrum  seems  to  come  to  the 
same  general  conclusion,  although  with 
somewhat  smaller  increases  In  liquid  funds. 
See  his  Corporate  Profits  and  Cash  Flow  sup- 
plement to  testimony  before  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  Aug.  10,  1962,  p.  1. 


would  be  offset  by  reductions  in  the  rates 
charged  to  consumers 

If  not  properly  carried  out.  it  would  be  an 
outright  gift  to  the  private  utilities,  for  it 
would  merely  Increase  their  rate  of  return 
above  that  set  by  the  regulatory  bodies. 

In  addition,  the  3-percent  credit  for  utili- 
ties has  nothing  to  do  with  other  stated 
purposes  of  the  credit,  namely  to  help  mod- 
ernize industry  or  to  make  it  more  competi- 
tive in  world  markets. 

WHO  HAS  BEEN  GETTING  THE  TAX  CtTTS? 

Let  us  also  note  the  way  In  which  tax 
benefits  and  reductions  have  been  made  dur- 
ing these  last  8  years.  In  1954,  accelerated 
depreciation,  with  the  double  declining 
balance  and  the  sum  of  the  digits  methods, 
was  authorized  by  Congress.  This  amounted 
to  an  Initial  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  at  least  $2  billion  a  year.  This  went 
to  the  industrial  corporations  and  to  the 
industrialists.  At  the  same  time  the  $50 
dividend  excltision  and  the  4-percent  credit 
were  passed  in  1954  which  gave  $400  million 
a  year  more  to  the  owners  of  common  stocks. 
This  summer  the  Treasury  has  issued  a  new 
Bulletin  F,  permitting  machinery  and 
equipment  to  be  depreciated  much  more 
rapidly.  It  is  estimated  that  this  will  reduce 
business  taxes  by  approximately  $1.5  billion 
a  year.  All  of  these  Uiken  together  come  to 
Just  short  of  $4  billion  a  year. 

Now  we  have  this  provision  for  the  invest- 
ment credit  which  will  give  the  investors  In 
machinery  and  equipment  at  least  another 
$1.3  billion  annually  Thus,  In  8  years  we 
have  decreased  the  annual  tax  burden  on  In- 
dustry by  over  $5  billion  a  year  This,  of 
course,  goes  to  the  upper  income  groups  in 
society  who  own  the  overwhelming  propor- 
tion of  the  stock  of  American  corporations 

During  this  period  the  low-  and  middle- 
Income  groups  have  received  virtually  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  tax  cuts  It  is  about  time 
that  the  United  Statese  was  less  partial  in 
its  distribution  of  favors.  This  is  true  both 
on  economic  and  ethical  grounds 

INVESTMENT    CREDIT    A    FORM    OF    THE    TRICKLE- 
DOWN     THEORY 

The  basic  way  in  which  Investment  is  stim- 
ulated and  the  economy  moved  forward  is 
not  by  granting  incentives  for  increased  cap- 
ital expenditures  at  a  time  when  the  exist- 
ing plant  and  equipment  is  not  fully  used, 
but  by  Increasing  the  demand  for  the  prod- 
ucts which  the  existing  plant  and  equipment 
can  produce  which,  in  turn,  will  stimulate 
Investment.  In  other  words,  the  investment 
credit  proposed  is  really  a  form  of  the  trickle- 
down  theory  of  economics  which  has  largely 
been  shown  to  be  Ineffective  in  the  past. 
We  believe  Instead  in  the  theory  that  pur- 
chasing power  should  be  built  from  the  bot- 
tom up. 

INVESTMENT     CREDIT    OPENS    XTP    ANOTHER 
LOOPHOLE 

Pinally.  the  Investment  credit  would  open 
up  more  tax  loopholes  and  would  be  quickly 
extended  to  other  fields. 

As  nearly  as  possible  a  proper  tax  system 
should  be  neutral  In  the  way  it  treats  both 
Income  and  expenditures.  If  we  could  have 
an  absolutely  Just  tax  system  it  would  prob- 
ably make  no  distinctions  as  to  the  amount 
of  tax  to  be  paid  on  income  or  deductions 
for  expenditures,  no  matter  where  the  funds 
were  derived  or  for  what  they  were  spent.  It 
is  the  failure  to  carry  out  this  principle 
which  has  so  eroded  our  present  tax  system 
and  which  has  made  it  so  unjust. 

For  example.  Income  from  a  wage  or  salary, 
In  general.  Is  taxed  at  the  full  rate,  but  in- 
come from  oil,  or  from  stock  options,  or  from 
the  cutting  of  timber,  or  from  dividends,  or 
from  gains  on  the  stock  market,  or  from  the 
sale  of  real  property,  among  others.  Is  taxed 
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at.  lower  rates  and  has  special  privileges  not 
afforded  to  income  from  a  wage  or  salary. 
On  the  expenditure  side,  money  spent  for 
enterUilnnrient  expenses,  for  business  expense 
accounts,  including  yachts,  club  dues,  and 
so  forth,  are  deductible  from  taxable  income, 
vrhllc  the  expenses  of  an  ordinary  person 
driving  to  and  from  work,  or  the  payment 
of  rent,  or  expenditures  for  the  recreation 
or  education  of  ones  children  are  not  de- 
ductible. These  privileges  for  deductions 
and  allowances  go  almost  entirely  to  the 
strong,  the  powerful,  and  the  well-to-do.  and 
favor  high-Income  groups  and  unearned  In- 
come as  opposed  to  low  income  groups  and 
earned  income. 

The  main  purpose  of  tax  reform  Is  to  try 
to  modify  or  to  do  away  with  some  of  these 
Inequities  and  privileges  in  the  tax  laws. 

What  the  Investment  credit  does  Is  to  say 
that  for  social  purposes  we  should  give  a 
special  tax  privilege  for  funds  used  to  buy 
most  kinds  of  depreciable  prof>erty.  At  least 
as  good  a  case  can  be  made  that  society  would 
be  as  wise  to  allow  deductions  for  money 
spent  for  the  education  of  children,  for  a 
future  pension,  or  for  preventive  medicine 
rather  than  for  capital  investment. 

Every  legislator  is  pressed  almost  dally  by 
some  constituent  or  Interest  group  to  vote 
for  a  t-.x  reduction  for  their  particular  in- 
terest. Once  we  start  on  this  road  it  Is  al- 
most Impossible  to  stop.  For  this  reason 
alone  It  is  very  unwise  to  give  a  special  de- 
duction for  funds  which  are  spent  in  this 
partlcul;»-r  way;  namely,  for  capital  Invest- 
ment. It  would  be  equally  unwise  to  give 
deductions  for  most  of  these  other  proposals. 
If  the  7-pcrcent  tax  credit  Is  allowed  on 
machinery  and  equipment,  It  will  be  only  a 
short  time  before  it  will  be  granted  on  plant 
and  buildings,  and  this  will  amount  to  an- 
other revenue  loss  of  not  far  from  $1.5  bil- 
lion. Indeed,  proposals  to  this  effect  have 
already  been  made  Residential  construc- 
tion would  not  be  left  behind  for  long  and 
this  would  take  another  $1.5  billion  away 
from  our  revenue.  It  would  also  be  Inevi- 
table that  the  principle  of  HJl.  10  would 
find  Its  way  into  enactment,  and  moneys  de- 
voted to  purchasing  voluntary  retirement 
plans  would  be  exempted  from  taxation.  So 
would  expenditures  to  educate  children  In 
college. 

The  final  result  would  be  that  only  Income 
spent  for  current  consumption  would  be 
taxed.  This  would  be  a  kind  of  sales  tax 
which  would  be  highly  regressive  In  nature 
and  would  weigh  proportionately  far  more 
heavily  upon  those  with  lower  or  middle  in- 
comes than  upon  those  with  large  resources. 
State  and  local  taxation  Is  already  highly 
regressive  This  is  fnly  madr  bearable  by 
the  fact  that  Feder.-il  tax.aion  is  progressive 
and  hence  intrf  clnce  a  k;nd  of  rough  propor- 
tionality over  ;ne  iin^je  of  most  Incomes. 
To  make  Federal  taxation  also  regressive  or 
less  progressive  would  In  our  opinion  be 
grossly  unjust.  And  yet  that  is  precisely  the 
end  result  toward  which  the  opening  of  these 
loopholes  would  tend.  We  cannot  acquiesce 
In  thsse  tendencies,  however  well  Intentioiied 
they  may  be. 

NOT   ORIGINAL   CREDrT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  present  invest- 
ment credit  differs  very  markedly  from 
the  original  investment  credit  proposed 
by  President  Kennedy  and  the  admin- 
istration. The  original  proposal  was  for 
a  15  p;  rceni  investment  credit  on 
amounts  invested  in  excess  of  deprecia- 
tion charges,  plus  6  i>ercent  on  amounts 
investp<i  between  50  percent  of  deprecia- 
tion and  TOO  percent  of  depreciation. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  that  proposal 
was.     Suppose  a  company  invested  $150.- 


000  and  that  its  depreciation  .harges 
were  $100  000.  Tlie  original  proposal 
would  have  pi  ovided  to  this  company  an 
investment  credit  of  15  percent  on  the 
$50,000.  excess  of  the  actual  mvcstmf  nt 
over  the  $100,000  of  depreciation,  or  $7- 
500.  and  6  percent  on  the  difference  be- 
tween the  50-percent  depreciauor^i  and 
the  100-percent  depreciation,  or  $3,000. 
So  the  total  investment  credii  would  have 
been  $10,500. 

ORIGINAL  CREDIT  ON   NET  INVESTMENT 

The  emphasis  throughout  was  placed 
upon  net  investment — investment  in  ex- 
cess of  depreciation.  It  was  designed  to 
stimulate  net  investment,  or  what  per- 
haps could  be  called,  in  economic  terms, 
a  form  of  marginal  investment.  I  think 
it  would  have  been  still  better  if  the  in- 
vestment credit  had  been  paid  on  the  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  investment  over 
the  averape  for  a  preceding  period  of 
years.  That  would  have  been  truly  a 
stimulation  of  additional  or  marginal  in- 
vestment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS      I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.     Is  it  not  true  that  under 
either  the  provisions  of  the  original  in- 
vestment credit  proposal  or  the  sugges- 
tion which  the  able  Senator  has  just  now 
made,  a  specific  treatment  would  be  pro- 
vided?    Either  of  the  provisions  would 
be  desipncd  strictly  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  investment  in  improved  plant 
and  production  facilities? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Exactly  so. 
Mr.  GORE      Over  and  beyond  the  nor- 
mal depreciation  allowance  therefor? 
Mr   IXDUGLA.S      That  is  correct. 
Mr   GORE.     B\^:  a.-  the  provision  now 
comes  to  the  Senate,  it  is  available  to 
anyone  foi  almost  any  purpose — slot  ma- 
chmr-s  or  elevators  m  downtown  garages. 
Can  the  Senator  think  of  any  particular 
facility  that  would  not  qualify :> 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  credit  would  be 
pretty  broadly  prante^d.  Quantitatively, 
the  present  provinon  is  for  a  7-pcrcent 
investment  credit  on  what  can  be  teiTned 
gross  investment  in  machinery  and 
equipment — the  credit  is  for  gross  in- 
vestments even  though  they  are  less  than 
the  depreciation,  and  even  though  the 
investment  is  less  than  it  has  been  in 
preceding  years. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Ser.ator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  EHDUGLAS      I  am   ,elad  to  yield. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.     D  es  tlie  right  to  ob- 

ta  n  the  credit  have  any  relationship  in 

this  bill  to  the  depreciation  fund  which 

has  been  established? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     None  at  all. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     In   other  words,  the 
depreciation  allowance  would  be  granted, 
resardless  of  that? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS      Tliat  is  correct. 
Mr.     LAUSCHE.     And    I     assume    it 
would  be  granted  in  anticipation  that  it 
would   be   used  to  replace  obsolete  and 
worn  out  equipment:  is  that  true? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     But  this  credit  would 
bo   made  available  on  the  basis  of  the 
amounts    which    normally    would    have 
been  reinvested  out  of  the  depreciation 


accoint.  as  well  as  out  of  the  new  in- 
vestments induced  t>ecause  of  the  credit:^ 

M:-.    DOUGLAS.     That    is    absoiuieiy 
corri'Ct. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  consider  a  firm 
wail  $100,000  of  depreciation.  If  it  in- 
vested only  $50,000  it  would  be  allowed 
a  cn^dit  of  7  percent  of  that  amount,  or 
$3,500,  even  though  it  failed  by  50  i>er- 
cent  to  meet  the  actual  depreciation 
chaiges.  If  last  year  it  invested  $75,000 
and  this  year  reduced  that  investment 
to  $50,000,  It  would  get  its  7  percent  of 
the  $50,000.  In  other  words,  it  would 
get  a  7-percent  credit  of  its  gross  in- 
vestment, not  net  investment,  not  in- 
creased investment,  but  total  investment, 
regardless  of  whether  it  was  made — &s 
in  most  cases  it  would  have  been — 
whether  the  credit  was  in  the  law  or  not. 

CORPORATIONS    HAVE  AMPLE   INVESTMENT   rUNIM 

I  believe  it  should  be  noted — as  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin    Mr  Pkoxmiki] 
pointed  out  in  his  very  able  speech  on 
Saturday— that    the    cash    and    liquid 
funds  of  U.S.  corporations  are  'running 
out  of  their  ears.  "    The  July  1962  Survey 
of  Current  Business  shows,  on  page  24, 
that  in  1961.  American  corporations  had 
acquired  $i3.1  billion  of  corporate  funds 
but  invested  only  $31.3  billion  in  equip- 
ment and  inventories.    In  this  one  year, 
therefore,  they  piled  up  nearly  $12  bil- 
lion in  liquid  assets.     There  were  also 
very  large  acctunulations  of  liquid  assets 
in  preceding  years,  amountinp  to  about 
$5  billion  in  1960  and  an  equal  amount 
in  1959.     If  business  conditions  did  not 
cause  American  corporations  to   invest 
these  huge  sums  in  past  years,  there  is 
little  prospect  that  the  extra  bonus  of 
$13     billion — which      this     investment 
credit  would  give — will  be  translated  into 
investment.    What  is  more  likely  to  hap- 
pen is  that  the  overwhelming  proportion 
will  also  pass  into  the  cash  reserves  and 
swell   them  still  further.     There  would 
seem  to  be  little  prospect  that   the  in- 
vestment credit  Will  have  any  real  .-em- 
ulative effect.     It  will  mcrca.'-e  ihe  ^ower 
and  wealth  of  tiie  already  powerful  and 
wealthy. 

As  I  think  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee once  said,  there  would  be  a  big 
subsidy  to  big  btisiness.  I  want  to  ap- 
plaud the  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  making  that  statement. 

We  should  also  realise,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [  Mr.  Proxmire 
pointed  out,  that  a  very  large  percentage 
of  plant  and  equipment  now  lies  idle  and 
unutilized  primarily  be^cause  there  is  not 
adequate  demand  for  tl.e  goods  which 
could  be  produced  at  the  prices  charged. 

The  McGraw-Hill  index  of  plant  util- 
ization is  now  at  approximately  85  per- 
cent— meaning  that  15  cr  16  percent  now 
lies  idle.  Even  though  the  15  percent 
which  now  lies  idle  iS  partially  composed 
of  a  standby  reser\e  or  is  markedly 
obsolete,  it  s  still  true  that  the  per- 
centace  of  plant  utilized  is  5  or  6  per- 
cent short  of  what  would  be  used  under 
full  emplcvTnent  Can  it  be  maintained 
that,  if  good  machinery  and  equipment 
is  thus  allowed  to  he  idle  because  of  a 
shortage  in  effective  demand  relative  to 
prices,    a   bonus   on   investment   would 
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stimulate  a  still  further  increase  in  ma- 
chinery and  equipment?  For  would  not 
this  still  further  increase  the  already 
high  percentage  of  idle  equipment? 

in  addition,  it  should  be  realized  that, 
while  the  purpose  of  the  investment 
credit  is  to  stimulate  economic  growth 
and  to  help  business  to  compete  more  ef- 
fectively in  foreign  markets,  it  would  in 
fact  be  given  all  the  way  across  the 
board  without  regard  to  the  quality  or 
social  need  for  the  investment.  Thus, 
the  credit  would  be  available  for  such  in- 
vestments as  a  new  ski-lift  at  Sun  Val- 
ley or  in  Vermont,  an  escalator  in  a  de- 
partment store,  new  farm  machinery  to 
spread  fertilizer  on  lands  which  are  al- 
ready overproducing,  klicg  lights  in  a 
burlesque  house,  and  martini-mixmg 
machines  in  a  bar.  Other  investments  of 
an  even  more  questionable  nature  would 
receive  the  bonus.  Indeed,  there  might 
be  investments  in  depreciable  equipment 
in  places  of  even  more  questionable  repu- 
tation— in  houses  which  are  not  homes: 
and  they  would  receive  the  bonus. 

It  IS  hard  to  see  how  this  increases  our 
efficiency  as  compared  with  other  coun- 
tries or  whether  this  serves  meaningful 
economic  growth. 

WHO    H.'KS    BEEN    GETTING    THE    T.^X    CUTS? 

Let  us  also  note  the  way  m  which  tax 
benefits  and  reductions  have  been  made 
during  these  last  8  years.  In  19.54.  ac- 
celerated depreciation,  with  che  double 
declining  balance  and  the  sum  of  the 
digits  methods,  was  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. This  amounted  to  an  initial  loss 
of  revenue  to  the  Government  of  at  least 
$2  billion  a  year. 

Although  this  may  be  made  up  later 
by  the  individual  investments,  there  is 
an  ultimate  net  loss  to  the  Treasury,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  initial  loss 
never  is  made  up  subsequently.  During 
these  early  years  there  is  a  postpone- 
ment or  forciveness. 

This  $2  billion  a  year — and  I  believe 
that  is  a  modest  figure  to  use  in  that 
connection — went  to  the  industrial  cor- 
porations and  to  the  industrialists.  At 
the  same  time  the  $50  dividend  exclu- 
sion and  the  4-percent  credit  were  passed 
in  1954  which  gave  $400  million  a  year 
more  to  the  owners  of  common  stocks. 
This  summer  the  Treasury  has  is,sued  a 
new  Bulletin  F,  permitting  machinery 
and  equipment  to  be  depreciated  much 
more  rapidly.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
will  reduce  business  taxes  by  approxi- 
mately $1.5  billion  a  year.  All  of  these 
taken  together  come  to  just  short  ol  S4 
billion  a  year. 

Let  me  say,  in  connection  with  the  re- 
vision of  Bulletin  F.  that  I  do  not  object 
to  It.  because  I  think  the  previous  allow- 
ance siven  for  obsolete  machinery  and 
equipment  did  not  sufficiently  take  care 
of  actual  obsolescence,  and  therefore  it 
is  proper  to  have  the  allowance  made 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  obsolescence. 
But  I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  claimed,  earlier  today,  that 
because  one  approves  of  that  revision  of 
Bulletin  F,  one  must  also  approve  of  the 
proposed  investment  credit.  However,  I 
disagree,  for  certainly  those  are  two  en- 
tirely different  things. 

Now  we  have  this  provision  for  the  in- 
\-estment  cred.t  which  will  give  the  in- 


vestors in  machinery  and  equipment  at 
least  another  $13  billion  annually. 
Thus,  in  8  years  we  have  decreased  the 
annual  tax  burden  on  industry  by  over 
$5  billion  a  year.  This,  of  course,  goes  to 
the  upper-income  groups  in  society  who 
own  the  overwhelming  proportion  of  the 
stock  of  American  corporations. 

During  this  period  the  low-  and  mid- 
dle-income groups  have  received  vir- 
tually nothing  in  the  way  of  tax  cuts. 
It  is  about  time  that  the  United  States 
was  less  partial  in  its  distribution  of 
favors.  This  is  true  both  on  economic 
and  ethical  grounds. 

INVFSrMENT    CR'^I'IT    A    FORM    OF    THE    TRICKLE- 
DOWN     THEORY 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  the 
basic  way  in  which  investment  is  stimu- 
lated and  the  economy  moved  forward  is 
not  by  granting  incentives  for  increased 
capital  expenditures  at  a  time  when  the 
existing  plant  and  equipment  is  not  fully 
used,  but  by  increasing  the  demand  for 
the  products  which  the  existing  plant 
and  equipment  can  produce  which,  in 
turn,  will  stimulate  investment.  In  other 
words,  the  investment  credit  proposed  is 
really  a  form  of  the  trickle-down  theory 
of  economics  which  has  largely  been 
shown  to  be  ineffective  in  the  past.  I 
would  have  expected  this  theory  to  be  ad- 
vanced from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
because  from  the  time  of  Hamilton,  the 
Republican  Party  has  believed  in  giving 
wealth  and  power  to  those  who  already 
ha\e  wealth  and  power,  on  the  theory 
that  they  know  what  is  best  for  man- 
kind, and  also  that  the  favors  they  will 
receive  will  be  passed  down.  But  the  his- 
torical principles  of  the  Democratic 
Party  from  Jackson  on  have  been  to 
build  up  puichasing  power  from  the  bot- 
tom, on  the  theory  that  if  the  great  mass 
of  Americans  are  made  prosperous, 
whether  they  be  wageworkers,  salaried 
employees,  small  businessmen,  farmers, 
or  professional  men,  the  rest  of  society 
becomes  prosperous  because  there  is  an 
effective  demand  for  goods,  and  there 
will  be  a  stimulation  in  demand,  invest- 
ment, production,  invention,  and  the 
rest. 

BELIEVE  IN   SHARING   THE   BURDENS 

This  was  not  only  the  theory  of  Jack- 
son; it  was  the  theory  of  William  J. 
Bryan  when  he  remade  the  Democratic 
Party.  That  tradition  was  carried  on 
by  Wo.odrov.-  Wilson,  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
and  Harry  Truman.  I  would  dislike  to 
see  It  abandoned  now  by  the  congres- 
sional leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
We  do  not  favor  class  antagonism.  As 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  said  the 
other  ciay.  we  are  not  wealth  sharers;  we 
do  not  believe  in  sharing  the  wealth;  but 
we  believe  in  sharing  the  burdens  and 
v.e  believe  that  the  burdens  should  be 
shared  in  some  proportion  to  ability  to 
pay.  We  believe  that  purchasing  p>ower 
should,  in  the  main,  be  built  from  the 
bottom  up. 

There  is  one  final  point  on  which  I 
wish  to  speak. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  leaves  that  subject,  will 
he  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,     I  yield. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  In  addition  to  the 
opposition  to  the  investment  credit  on 


the  very  firm  ground  to  which  the  Sena- 
tor has  referred  avS  the  trickle-down 
theory,  is  it  not  also  true  that  there  is 
opposition  to  the  investment  credit  on 
the  part  of  highly  conservative  people  of 
very  high  integrity,  on  the  ground  that 
this  is  an  unconscionable  subsidy  or  give- 
away because  it  provides  for  deprecia- 
tion in  excess  of  100  percent,  which  is  in 
violation  of  sound  tax  principles,  and 
the  only  other  such  exception  in  our 
tax  laws  is  in  regard  to  mineral  deple- 
tion? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  true.  Many 
conservatives  of  great  integrity,  such  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia. 
object  to  the  plan  on  the  ground  that 
they  regard  it  as  an  unconscionable  sub- 
sidy. The  Senator  from  Loui.siana  I  Mr. 
Long]  persuaded  the  Finance  Committee 
to  adopt  an  amendment  which  some- 
what mitigated  the  effect  when  he  pro- 
vided that  the  7  percent  could  not  be 
taken  in  depreciation,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  basis  be  reduced  to  93  percent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is.  deprecia- 
tion would  be  107  percent,  instead  of  114 
percent. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  the  Long 
amendment  would  permit  no  more  than 
107  percent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  conclusion  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin — and  I  have 
gone  over  this  question  very  carefully 
with  a  number  of  economists — is  that 
unless  the  Long  amendment  should  be 
extended  to  86  percent — in  other  words, 
the  base  should  have  to  be  reduced,  not 
to  93  percent,  but  to  86  percent,  there 
would  still  be  a  depreciation  in  excess 
of  100  percent. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  one  other  question — because 
I  think  this  point  was  not  adequately 
developed  by  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin when  he  spoke  on  this  subject  the 
other  day — and  that  is  with  regard  to 
the  justification  for  investment  credit 
for  utilities. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  pleased  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  mentioned 
that.  There  is  a  3-percent  investment 
credit  for  most  utilities,  though,  inter- 
estingly enough,  the  report,  on  page  155, 
points  out  that  gas  pipelines  are  to  get 
7  percent.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  earlier  in  the  afternoon,  got 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  to  admit 
that. 

NO    JUSTIFICATION     FOR     UTILITIES 

What  justification  can  there  be  for 
investment  credit  to  private  utilities 
regulated  by  public  regulatory  bodies? 
The  public  regulatory  bodies  have  to  al- 
low a  rate  which  will  not  only  meet 
operating  expenses,  but  also  a  rate  of  re- 
tui-n  on  capital  investment  sufficient  to 
induce  adequate  investment.  It  is  verj' 
rare  that  a  return  of  less  than  7  4  per- 
cent is  allowed  on  the  rate  basis.  In 
other  words,  there  is  already  a  guaran- 
teed return  to  the  electrical  companies, 
telephone,  gas.  and  pipeline  utilities. 
Three  of  these  are  to  he  given  an  addi- 
tionsil  3  percent  and  the  gas  pipelines 
are  to  get  7  percent.  Trust  the  big  gas 
operators  to  get  in  with  all  four  feet  in 
the  trough. 
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It  is  said  that  this  subsidy  could  be 
recovered  later  by  /educing  rates.  That 
would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  bring 
about.  There  are  51  different  regula- 
toi-y  bodies  in  this  country.  We  all 
know  that  the  regulatory  bodies,  in  a 
large  percentage  of  cases,  are  controlled 
by  the  groups  which  they  are  supposed 
to  regulate.  It  is  very  dubious  whether 
there  would  be  a  reduction  in  rates  com- 
parable to  the  subsidy  granted,  and  this 
would,  therefore,  largely  be  a  windfall. 
It  will  probably  mean  more  than  $200 
million  a  year  to  the  private  utilities  of 
the  Nation.  This  is  indeed  an  unjusti- 
fiable giveaway. 

A.T.    St    T.    DOES    NOT   WANT    IT 

Let  it  be  said  about  one  of  the  great 
utilities,  the  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co..  that  it  does  not  want  the 
subsidy.  I  heard  the  two  Senators  from 
Tennessee  make  a  very  eloquent  analysis 
of  how  AT.  &  T.  would  profit  from  the 
satellite  communications  system  which 
Congress  established.  I  started  on  the 
fence  in  that  discussion.  My  mind  was 
not  made  up.  As  the  discussion  went  on, 
I  became  convinced  however  that  they 
were  correct.  I  am  very  proud  that  I 
stayed  with  them  and  walked  the  last 
mile,  even  though  it  was  to  defeat  and 
apparent  disaster. 

But  we  should  give  the  A.T.  L  T.  its 
due.  They  stand  to  invest  next  year 
over  $2 '2  billion  on  their  planned  invest- 
ments which  they  worked  out  long  before 
this  proposal  was  made,  and  they  stand 
to  collect  about  $75  million  in  subsidies 
if  this  provision  goes  through.  But  the 
leaders  of  AT.  &  T.  had  the  courage  and 
public  spirit  to  come  before  our  Finance 
Committee  and  say  they  did  not  want 
the  money,  that  they  would  feel  ashamed 
in  taking  the  money,  that  it  was  not 
necessary  for  them  to  make  the  invest- 
ment they  were  going  to  make.  So  they 
deserve  much  credit,  and  when  they  are 
arraigned  before  St.  Peter,  and  perhaps 
the  two  Senators  from  Tennessee  are 
the  prosecuting  attorneys,  in  mitiga- 
tion of  the  sentence  which  St.  Peter 
might  pass  upon  them,  they  can  plead 
the  fact  that,  on  the  question  of  invest- 
ment credit,  they  stood  up  like  pubUc- 
spirited  men  and  said  they  did  not  want 
the  subsidy. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE,  In  any  prospective  or 
possible  fanciful  proceeding  before  St. 
Peter,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  would 
like  to  be  a  defender. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Probably  we  shall  all 
be  defendants. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  talk  a  great 
deal  about  closing  loopholes.  The  Presi- 
dent started  with  a  very  modest  plan  to 
close  a  few  of  the  loopholes.  Most  of 
them  are  still  open. 

LOOPHOLES    REMAIN 

The  lobbying  loophole  has  been 
widened.  The  loophole  of  the  4-percent 
dividend  credit  is  to  be  continued.  The 
loophole  on  depreciable  real  estate  is  not 
to  be  closed.  The  loophole  on  non- 
collection  of  taxes  on  dividends  and  in- 
terest is  still  to  remain.  The  cxpen.se 
account  loopholes  still  largely  remain. 
A  lobbying  loophole  has  been  opened  up. 


Most  of  the  great  loopholes  are  to 
continue.  But  the  investment  credit 
will  add  another  loophole.  It  will  not 
only  be  a  loophole,  but  also  it  will  be  a 
direct  inducement  for  other  loopholes. 

Mr.  President,  as  nearly  as  possible  a 
proper  tax  system  should  be  neutral  in 
the  way  it  treats  both  income  and  ex- 
penditures. If  we  could  have  an  abso- 
lutely just  tax  system  it  would  probably 
make  no  distinctions  as  to  the  amount 
of  tax  to  be  paid  on  income  or  deductions 
for  expenditures,  no  matter  where  the 
funds  were  derived  or  for  what  they  were 
spent.  It  is  the  failure  to  carry  out  this 
principle  which  has  so  eroded  our  present 
tax  system  and  which  has  made  it  so  un- 
just, against  which  the  present  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Stanley 
Surrey,  has  been  the  most  scholarly  and 
the  most  authoritative  crusader  as  a  pri- 
vate student. 

For  example,  income  from  a  wage  or 
salary,  in  general,  is  taxed  at  the  full 
rate,  but  income  from  oil,  or  from  stock 
options,  or  from  the  cutting  of  timber, 
or  from  dividends,  or  from  gains  on  the 
stock  market,  or  from  the  sale  of  real 
property,  among  others,  is  taxed  at  lower 
rates  and  has  special  privileges  not  af- 
forded to  income  from  a  wage  or  salary. 

On  the  expenditure  side,  money  spent 
for  entertainment  expenses,  for  business 
expense  accounts,  including  yachts,  club 
dues,  and  so  forth,  are  deductible  from 
taxable  income,  while  the  expenses  of 
an  ordinary  person  driving  to  and  from 
work,  or  the  payment  of  rent,  or  expendi- 
tures for  the  recreation  or  education  of 
one's  children  are  not  deductible.  These 
privileges  for  deductions  and  allowances 
go  almost  entirely  to  the  strong,  the 
powerful,  and  the  well-to-do,  and  favor 
high-income  groups  and  unearned  in- 
come as  opposed  to  low -income  groups 
and  earned  income. 

The  main  purpose  of  tax  reform  is  to 
try  to  modify  or  to  do  away  with  some 
of  these  inequities  and  privileges  in  the 
tax  laws. 

What  the  investment  credit  does  is  to 
say  that  for  social  purposes  we  should 
give  a  special  tax  privilege  for  funds 
used  to  buy  most  kinds  of  depreciable 
property.  At  least  as  good  a  case  can 
be  made  that  society  would  be  as  wise 
to  allow  deductions  for  money  spent  for 
the  education  of  children,  for  a  future 
pension,  or  for  preventive  medicine  rath- 
er than  for  capital  investment. 

Every  legislator  is  pressed  almost  daily 
by  some  constituent  or  interest  group  to 
vote  for  a  tax  deduction  for  their  par- 
ticular interest.  Once  we  start  on  this 
road  it  is  almost  impossible  to  stop.  For 
this  reason  alone  it  is  very  unwise  to  give 
a  special  deduction  for  funds  which  are 
spent  in  this  particular  way;  namely,  for 
capital  investment.  It  would  be  equally 
unwise  to  give  deductions  for  most  of 
these  other  proposals. 

OTHER     LOOPHOLES     PROPOSED 

Mr.  President,  the  other  day  I  wrote 
this: 

If  the  7-percent  tax  credit  is  allowed  on 
machinery  and  equipment.  It  will  \x  only  a 
short  time  before  it  will  be  granted  on  plant 
and  buildings. 

Since  then  I  a:n  told  an  amendment 
has  been  proposed  to  extend  the  credit 


to  plant  and  buildings.  Tliis  would 
mean  another  $20  or  $25  billion  a  year, 
and  would  result  in  the  further  tax  loss 
of  $1.5  billion. 

If  this  credit  is  to  be  granted  on  ma- 
chinery and  equipment,  it  is  argued,  why 
not  on  buildings?  Are  they  not  as  much 
a  part  of  capital  as  is  machinery? 

If  this  were  to  be  done,  factories, 
shops,  and  barns  would  soon  follow,  and 
it  would  be  only  a  little  time  before  it 
would  be  proposed  for  residential  con- 
struction. That  would  take  more  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  from  our  tax 


revenues. 


H.R.     10     IN    OFFING 


Furthermore,  we  have  already  seen  the 
proposed  reintroduction  of  the  Keogh 
bill,  otherwise  known  as  H.R.  10.  which 
would  give  deductions  for  payments  of 
sums  into  voluntary  retirement  funds  by 
self-employed  persons.  This  might  be 
called  the  doctors'  and  lawTers'  amend- 
ment. 

This  was  all  set  to  go  through  the 
Senate  last  year,  during  the  month  of 
September.  It  had  been  reported  by  the 
Finance  Committee.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment did  not  oppose  it  at  that  time. 
The  way  was  greased. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  served  no- 
tice that  if  it  were  proposed  they  would 
give  it  thorough  discussion.  I  suppose, 
had  we  done  so,  that  would  have  been 
called  a  filibuster  by  the  proponents,  and 
the  steamroller  would  have  been  put  into 
action,  but  so  long  as  we  had  enough 
strength  we  would  have  resisted  that 
procedure.  Since  there  was  great  pres- 
sure for  adjournment,  it  was  decided  not 
to  bring  up  H.R.  10.  It  has  since  resided 
in  what  Grover  Cleveland  would  call  in- 
nocuous desuetude  ever  since. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  I  Mr.  Dirksen]  issued  a 
press  release  saying  that  he  was  going  to 
revive  it,  although  I  am  told  he  made  a 
statement  some  years  ago  that  H.R.  10 
would  plow  a  tremendous  hole  in  our 
revenue  system  and  would  ultimately 
lose  $3^3  billion  in  revenue. 

That  issue  is  coming  up.  and  those 
who  favor  a  7-F>ercent  investment  credit 
cannot  logically  deny  to  the  lawyers  and 
doctors  an  exemption  for  amounts  con- 
tributed to  voluntary  pension  funds,  al- 
though we  have  seen  that  there  is  quite 
a  liberal  tax  exemption  for  pensions 
later. 

And  if  H.R.  10  goes  into  effect  similar 
exemptions  will  be  proposed  for  the  pur- 
chase of  other  voluntary  plans,  for 
laying  up  sums  of  money  to  send  chil- 
dren to  college,  and  for  accumulating 
funds  for  medical  expenses. 

The  final  result  would  be  that  only  in- 
come spent  for  current  consumption 
would  be  taxed.  This  would  be  a  kind  of 
sales  tax  which  would  be  highly  regres- 
sive in  nature  and  would  weigh  propor- 
tionately far  more  heavily  upon  tho.se 
with  lower  or  middle  incomes  than  upon 
those  with  large  resources.  Stat€  and 
local  taxation  is  already  highly  regres- 
sive. Tliis  is  only  made  bearable  by  the 
fact  that  Federal  taxation  is  progressive 
and  hence  introduces  a  kind  of  rough 
proportionality  over  the  range  of  most 
incomes.  To  make  Federal  taxation 
also  regressive  or  less  progressive  would 
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In  our  opinion  be  grossly  unjust.  And 
yet  that  is  precisely  the  end  result  to- 
ward which  the  opening  of  these  loop- 
holes would  tend.     We  cannot  acquiesce 

in  these  tendencies,  however  well  inten- 
tioned  they  may  be. 

P.\NDOR.\'S    BOX 

Pandora's  box.  already  partly  open. 
will  be  wide  open,  and  all  the  evils  of 
exemption  will  flood  forth  upon  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  It  will  require  the  ingenuity 
and  oratory  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, having  opened  the  door  for  tax 
favors  for  investment  in  machinery  and 
equipment,  to  bar  the  door  for  private 
pension  plans,  for  education  and  all  tiic 
rest. 

If  anyone  can  take  an  illogical  posi- 
tion and  get  away  with  it,  it  is  my  good 
friend  from  Oklahoma.  Logical  consist- 
ency has  never  restrained  him,  and  I  am 
sure  it  will  not  restrain  him  now.  If  he 
pecs  the  7-percent  investment  credit  and 
the  eloquent  Senator  from  across  the 
aisle  propose.3  H,R.  10,  or  the  Keogh  bill, 
this  will  add  to  the  amusement  and  gai- 
ety of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Nation  as 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  strives  to 
distinguish  between  the  two.  I  am  sure 
that  in  his  characteristic  fashion,  like 
Houdini,  he  will  escape  from  the  logical 
irons  which  will  encircle  him.  but  it  will 
be  ar.  exfraordmary  exercise  in  lock- 
breaking  when  he  does. 

I  think  he  did  it  a  couple  of  yeais  aeo. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
been  on  both  sides  of  H.R.  10.  I  re- 
member that  at  one  time  he  made  a 
point  of  order  against  a  ruling  I  made. 
I  happened  to  be  the  Presiding  Officer  at 
the  time.     His  appeal  killed  H.R.  10. 

Then  upon  occasion  I  think  he  sup- 
ported H.R.  10.  I  understand  that  tins 
year  he  will  oppose  H.R.  10. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for 
a  question  but  not  for  a  speech,  because 
I  cannot  speak  as  well  as  does  the 
Senator.     I  will  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  the  Senator  lUustratis 
by  setting  forth  an  occasion  on  which  lie 

and  I  were  on  both  sides  of  H.R.  10 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No,  I  was  not  on  the 
opposite  side.  I  made  a  parliamentary 
ruling. 

Mr.  KERR.  Then  we  are  on  opposite 
sides  now.  By  reason  of  the  position 
that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  took 
on  that  occasion  and  then  reversed  him- 
self, would  it  not  necessarily  follow  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  likewise  re- 
versed himself,  since  we  are  still  on  op- 
po.^ite  sides  of  the  question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  I  happened  to 
be  in  the  chair,  and  thoucih  I  was  op- 
posed to  H.R.  10 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thought  the  action  was 
premeditated. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  ruled  that  the  mo- 
tion of  the  sponsors  of  H.R.  10  was  in 
order.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  ap- 
pealed from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  and 
my  parliamentary  ruling  was  reversed. 
I  voted  to  uphold  the  appeal  from  the 
Chair. 

'Sir.  KERR,  I  beg  the  Senators  par- 
don. I  believe  the  Senator  voted 
against  upholding  the  appeal. 
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Mr.     DOUGLAS.     That     is 
voted  for  my  own  ruling. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  can  imderstand  that. 
I  compliment  the  Senator  on  his  con- 
sistency. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Exactly.  Now  the 
Senator  is  accusing  me  of  being  self- 
righteous  again. 

Mr.  KERR.     Oh,  not  again— still. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  When  I  am  in  the 
chair.  I  do  not  rule  according  to  what  I 
have  done.  I  rule  according  to  what  I 
think  are  the  equities  in  the  parliamen- 
tary law  of  the  case.  I  try  to  adhere 
to  what  I  consider  to  be  right — to  my 
own  hurt,  if  that  be  necessary- — but  I  do 
not  take  advantage  of  parliamentary 
subterfuge  to  achieve  my  own  purpose. 

Mr.  KERR  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  DOUGLAS  I  will  yield  for  a 
qufstion,  but  not  for  a  speech,  because  I 
am  no  match  for  the  Senator  in  verbal 
quickness 

Mr.  KERR  Is  the  Senator  taking  the 
position  that  he  was  any  more  accurate 
in  the  ruling  he  made  than  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  was  in  the  appeal  from 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
did  not  agree  with  the  ruling  which  the 
Senator  made'' 

Mr.  DOUGL.^S.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  led 
into  digression  with  regard  to  bygone 
days.  I  merely  wish  to  say  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  been  on  all 
sides  of  H  R  10,  just  as  my  good  friend, 
the  minority  leader,  has  been  on  all  sides 
of  H  R.  10.  I  think  he  is  now  about  to 
make  the  full  reversal — a  revolving- 
door  type  of  movement — and  having 
made  the  revolution  two  or  three  times, 
he  is  about  to  come  around  again. 

Mr.  KERR  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  may  ask 
a  question,  but  not  make  a  speech. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois states  that  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa was  opposed  to  him  before  when 
a  parliamentary  situation  was  proposed 
to  him,  and  he  is  now  opposed  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  on  a  legislative 
situation,  if  they  were  on  opposite  sides 
then  and  on  opposite  sides  now,  has  not 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  made  as  com- 
plete a  revolution? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No.  I  intend  to  vote 
against  the  Keogh  bill,  or  H.R.  10.  If  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  opposes  H.R.  10, 
I  will  support  him.  I  shall  support  not 
only  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd  1  when  he  is  right,  but  also  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr]  when 
h«  is  right. 

Mr.  KERR    Praise  God. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     It  does  not  happen 
very  often     Once  in  a  while  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  is  right. 

Mr   KERR     A  new  day  has  dawned. 

CONCLTTSION 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
balance,  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Fi- 
nance Com.mittee  is  a  poor  one.  Al- 
though there  are  worthwhile  sections  in 
the  bill  these  are  hardly  sufficient  to  out- 
weigh tho.se  sections  which  are,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part,  faulty. 

As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  many 
of  the  President's  major  recommenda- 


tions have  been  ignored  or  watered  down. 
The  committee  has  chosen  to  strike  the 
withholding  provision,  which  was  pa.ssed 
by  the  other  body.  It  has  failed  to  in- 
clude in  the  bill  such  obviously  needed 
reforms  as  the  repeal  of  the  dividend 
credit  and  exclusion  as  recommended  by 
the  President.  In  almost  every  instance. 
expense  accounts  and  foreign  operations, 
for  example,  w'here  the  committee  did 
approve  a  section  or  provi.^njn  recom- 
mended by  the  President  and  adopted  by 
the  House,  that  provision  has  been  ma- 
terially weakened. 

As  if  the  emasculation  of  many  of  the 
President's  major  recommendatiniis  were 
not  enough,  the  Finance  Committee  has 
added,  by  way  of  afterthought,  several 
rather  petty  addenda  to  the  bill.  Sec- 
tions 21  through  26  really  have  no  place 
in  this  bill.  Some  of  these  additions  are 
really  private  bills  ma.squerading  as  gen- 
eral legislation,  while  others  arc  of  such 
minor  consequence  that  they  have  far  too 
little  stature  lo  v.arrant  their  considera- 
tion in  this  bill  when  .so  many  more  im- 
portant subjects  are  bcint:  left  to  a  later, 
more  general,  tax  reform  bill. 

The  Senate  must  now  proceed  to  a 
painstaking  examination  of  each  provi- 
sion contained  in  the  bill. 

Thank  the  Lord,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  iMr.  Gore  1  refused  to 
give  unanimous  coii-sent  to  have  the 
amendments  of  the  committee  agreed  to 
en  bloc.  They  will  now  have  to  be  con- 
sidered individually.  Tl.e  burden  of 
proof  will  pass  from  those  of  us  who  are 
trying  to  defend  the  President's  program 
to  those  who  are  trying  to  defeat  the 
President's  program.  The  issues  at  stake 
can  then  be  shown  in  their  real  light. 
Possibly  the  press  may  wake  up  as  to 
who  is  defending  the  President  and  who 
is  opposing  the  President.  I  hope  that 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  is  not  correct  in 
its  prophecy  of  this  morning  that  the 
Democratic  leadership  will  move  "with 
harsh  parliamentary  tactics  at^ainst  lib- 
eral efforts  to  restore  some  of  President 
Kennedy's  recommendations  to  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  version  of  the 
tax  bill." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tliat  statement 
was  read  this  morning  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  I  stated  at  the  time 
that  I  had  not  seen  the  stor>'  and  that 
the  allegations  contained  in  it  were  not 
true.  I  had  not  discussed  the  subject 
with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
Humphrey  I ,  whose  name  was  mentioned, 
or  with  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SmathersI,  with  whom  I  would  discu.s 
it  along  with  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. I  do  not  know  what  the  source  of 
the  story  was.  I  can  only  say  that  the 
story  is  untrue.  No  agreement  was  made. 
No  procedure  was  agreed  to. 

I  did  see  a  staff  reporter  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  about  1  o'clock  on  Satur- 
day, at  which  time  he  asked  me  what 
procedure  would  be  followed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  bill.  My  answer  was  tliat  I 
did  not  know. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  I  am  greatly  reassured 
by  his  statement.    I  think  it  is  excellent. 
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Now  I  appeal  to  the  leadership  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  the  Senate  to  help 
us  restore  the  President's  original  pro- 
posal and  get  a  Kennedy  tax  bill  through 
the  Senate. 
Mr.  Piesident,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Exhibit  1 
|Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  27,  1962] 
Coalition  Opens  Fight  on  Tax  Bill — Liber- 
als Get  Help  of  CoNSERVATrvES  To  Revamp 
Plan 

(By  Andrew  J.  Glass) 

A  powerful  array  of  liberal  and  conserva- 
tive Senators  are  lined  up  to  battle  today 
against  the  administration-sponsored  tax- 
revlslon  bill. 

Although  acting  from  different  motives,  the 
two  groups  have  a  common  aim :  To  scuttle 
President  Kennedy's  tax  legislation  unless 
their  v'ews  prevail. 

In  opposition  on  the  left  are  such  liberal 
stalwarts  as  Senators  Paul  H.  EKduclas, 
Democrat  of  Illinois,  Albebt  Gore,  Democrat, 
of  Tennes.see,  Eugene  McCarthy,  Democrat, 
of  Minnesota,  and  William  Proxmirf  Demo- 
crat, of  Wisconsin, 

Joining  them  from  the  other  side  of  the 
political  spectrum  are  such  figures  as  Senator 
Harry  F  Byrd,  Democrat,  of  Virginia,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and 
Senator  John  J.  Williams,  Republican,  of 
Delaware,  the  ranking  GOP  member  on  the 
finance  group 

The  liberals  are  primarily  upset  by  the 
billion-dollar  business  Investment  credit 
provision.  From  their  standpoint,  this  is  a 
giveaway  from  an  administration  that  al- 
ready has  been  overly  kind  to  business  while 
being  repf.ld  with  abuse. 

These  Senators  are  also  out  to  put  the 
toughly  written  administration  expense  ac- 
count clause  in  the  Senate  version  of  the 
bill  and  enact  the  House-passed  20  percent 
withholding  on  dividends  and  interest. 

For  dllferlng  reasons,  the  conservative 
camp  is  also  unhappy  over  the  7' 2  percent 
investment  credit  to  business.  As  the  Sen- 
ate tax  bl.l  now  reads.  It  will  cost  the  Treas- 
ury upward  of  $750  million  a  year  in  lost 
revenue,  they  maintain. 

Adamartly  opposed  to  budgetary  deficits, 
the  faction  led  by  Byrd  feels  the  Investment 
credit  mu.'it  go  If  the  measure  is  to  retain  Its 
"fiscal  resixjnslbllity." 

This  double-barreled  attack  Is  sure  to  pose 
new  prob  ems  for  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Mike  Mansfield  (Democrat,  of  Montana). 
His  tlmetiible  now  calls  for  at  least  a  full 
week  on  the  complex  390-page  tax  measure. 

So  far,  I^ansfield  has  declined  to  state  the 
leadership's  position  on  a  host  of  amend- 
ments to  the  tax  bill  being  offered  from  both 
the  left  ard  the  right. 

His  strategy  is  to  try  to  fashion  a  behind- 
the-scenes  compromise  that  will  lead  to 
passage  oi'  the  Kennedy  measure  with  its 
loophole-closing  provisions,  at  least,  Intact. 

On  the  rest  of  It,  including  the  key  Invest- 
ment credit  provision,  predictions  were,  at 
best,  hazardous.  But  it  looked  like  the  in- 
vestment credit,  which  has  the  support  of 
Robert  S.  Kerb  (Democrat,  of  Oklahoma), 
would  make  It  and  the  withholding  attempt 
would  fall 

"The  President  proposes,  the  Congress  dis- 
poses," Senator  Mansfield  said.  Indicating 
that  the  leadership  would  be  playing  its 
cards  carei'ully  right  up  to  the  actual  voting. 


Exhibit  2 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  25.  1962] 

A  Veet  Happy  Union 
It  has  often  been  observed  that  politics 
makes  strange  bedfellows,  but  even  the  most 
cynical  observers  must  be  somewhat  aston- 
ished by  the  decision  of  Senators  Douglas 
and  Gore  to  Join  forces  with  Senator  Harry 
F.    Byrd    in    opposing    the    administration's 


Va\  bin  and  especially  by  Senator  Douglas' 
characterization  of  this  strange  coalition  as 
"a  very  happy  union  which  promises  in- 
creased strength  as  we  move  along." 

As  supF>orters  of  the  administration's  orig- 
inal tax  propxjsals,  we  share  the  Senators' 
dissatisfaction  with  the  emasculated  creature 
that  was  hatched  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. It  is  true  that  the  investment-credit 
plan  has  been  "vulgarized  almost  beyond 
recognition"  and  that  It  is  now  more  a  credit 
for  gross,  rather  than  net,  new  Investment. 
And  we  agree  that  information  returns  are 
not  a  substitute  for  the  dividend-Interest 
w  thholdlng  provisions  which  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  eliminated  in  a  cowardly 
abrogation  of  its  duty  to  strengthen  the  en- 
forcement of  existing  tax  laws.  Nor  are  we 
happy  with  the  toothless  provisions  of  the 
House  and  Senate  bills  which  deal  with  ex- 
pense  accounts   and   lobbying   expenditures. 

But  none  of  these  shortcomings  seems  to 
Justify  the  obstructive  course  of  action  to 
which  Senators  Douglas  and  Gore  appear  to 
be  committed.  The  investment  credit  pro- 
visions will  stimulate  economic  activity  after 
personal  Income  taxes  are  cut,  and  however 
weak  the  loophole-closing  provisions  are. 
they  constitute  steps  in  the  right  direction. 

Tax  reform  In  a  representative  democracy 
can  proceed  only  at  snails  pace.  And  prog- 
ress will  be  even  slower  if  its  liberal  sup- 
porters insist  upon  tossing  the  baby  out 
with  the  bath  water. 

Exhibit  3 
I  From    the    Wall    Street    Journal.    Aug.    27, 

1962] 
Liberal  Tax  Bill  Amendments  F,\ce   Defeat 
IN  Senate — Democratic   Chiefs  To  Fight 
Bid  To  Restore  Proposals  That  President 
Had   Urged — Debate    Will    Resume   Today 
Washington. — Senate    Democratic    leaders 
plan  to  employ  harsh  parliamentary  tactics 
against  liberal  efforts  to  restore  some  of  Pres- 
ident   Kennedy's    recommendations    to    the 
Senate  Finance  Committee's  version  of  the 
tax  revision  bill. 

In  an  attempt  to  complete  Senate  action 
on  the  measure  before  the  Labor  Day  week- 
end, the  Democratic  leadership — acting  with 
the  tacit  acquiescence  of  the  administra- 
tion—will  try  to  table,  or  kill,  most,  if  not  all 
of  the  Kennedy  proposals  being  offered  by 
liberal  Democratic  Senators  as  amendments 
to  the  bill.  Because  a  tabling  motion  Is  not 
debatable,  this  tactic  tends  to  accelerate  ac- 
tion by  the  slow-moving  Senate.  Debate  on 
the  measure  began  Saturday  afternoon  and 
will  continue  today. 

The  seemingly  incongruous  spectacle  of 
Mr.  Kennedy's  chief  Senate  lieutenants  using 
a  parliamentary  buzz  saw  to  cut  down  the 
President's  tax  proposals  stems  from  a  real- 
istic appraisal  of  the  Senate  situation  by 
Majority  Leader  Mansfield,  Democrat,  of 
Montana;  Assistant  Majority  Leader  Hum- 
phrey, Democrat,  of  Minnesota,  and  Senator 
Kerr,  Democrat,  of  Oklahoma,  floor  manager 
of  the  bill. 

They  believe  the  Finance  Committee  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  is  the  most  the  administra- 
tion can  hope  for  In  the  Senate,  even  though 
it  resembles  the  original  Kennedy  tax  pro- 
gram far  less  than  the  measure  passed  by 
the  House  last  March.  In  fact,  the  final  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  most  likely  to  emerge  from 
a  Senate-House  conference  Is  expected  to  be 
along  the  lines  of  the  Finance  Committee 
measure. 

MOVE    TO    SAVE    TAX    CRELIT 

Rather  than  expend  their  energy  during 
this  week's  Senate  debate  in  a  time-consum- 
ing and  fruitless  drive  to  adopt  such  Ken- 
nedy proposals  as  the  House-passed  plan  for 
20  percent  tax  withholding  on  dividends  and 
Interest  income.  Senators  Mansfield  and 
Humphrey  want  to  concentrate  on  saving 
the  one  big  administration  provision  that 
survived  In  the  Finance  Committee.    This  Is 


a  tax  credit  that  would  permit  businessmen 
to  reduce  their  taxpayments  by  as  much  as 
7  percent  of  the  cost  of  newly  purchased 
equipment. 

The  Democratic  leaders  probably  will  be 
able  to  kill  all  the  liberal-sponsored  amend- 
ments without  much  trouble  and  retain  the 
investment  credit  with  a  bit  more  difficulty. 
What  really  worries  them  is  a  last-ditch  ef- 
fort to  attach  to  the  tax  bill  a  long-stalled 
measure  that  would  permit  self-employed 
persons  to  claim  tax  deductions  for  their 
contributions  to  pension  funds.  It  Is  en- 
tirely conceivable  the  Democratic  leaders  will 
fall  In  an  attempt  to  table  this  Treasury- 
opposed  measure,  cosponsored  by  Represent- 
ative Keogh.  Democrat,  of  New  York,  and 
Sen.itor  Smathees.  Democrat,  of  Florida. 

Apart  from  the  fight  over  the  Keogh- 
Smathers  bill,  the  effort  to  rewrite  the  Fi- 
nance Committee's  tax  revision  bill  on  the 
Senate  floor  will  be  spearheaded  by  Senators 
Douglas,  Democrat,  of  Illinois,  and  Gore. 
Democrat,  of  Tennessee,  the  Finance  Com- 
mit' ees  two  most  liberal  members 

In  an  unusual  alliance,  they  will  Join 
Chairman  Harry  Byrd.  Democrat,  of  Vir- 
ginia, of  the  Finance  Committee  to  try  to 
strip  the  Investment  credit  from  the  bill. 
Conservative  Byrd  agrees  with  Lit>eral8  Gore 
and  Douglas  that  the  tax  relief  scheme  is  a 
windfall  for  certain  businessmen  But  the 
Democratic  leaders,  with  some  Republican 
help.  Including  probable  support  from  Mi- 
nority Leader  Dirksen.  Republican,  of  Illi- 
nois, believe  they  can  keep  the  Investment 
credit  In  the  bill  with  some  10  votes  to  spare. 

liberals   have  four   main    coals 

Aside  from  their  monetary  alliance  with 
Senator  Bthd  to  fight  the  investment  credit. 
Senators  Douglas  and  Gore  will  be  occupied 
maLily  with  trying  to  restore  some  of  Mr. 
Kennedy's  original  recommendations.  TTiese 
will  be  their  four  major  efforts : 

Restoration  of  the  dividend  and  interest 
withholding  scheme.  Under  Senator  Btsd's 
leadership,  the  Finance  Committee  adopted 
an  alternative  plan  that  would  require  fi- 
nancial Institutions  and  corpxDratlons  to  re- 
TpoTX  to  both  the  taxpayer  and  the  Govern- 
mer.t  their  dividend  or  Interest  payments  of 
$10  or  more  to  one  person  in  1  year. 

Adoption  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  original  pro- 
posal that  Income  by  U.S. -owned  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries be  subject  to  U.S.  taxation  in  the 
year  it  which  It  Is  earned;  taxation  of  such 
income  currently  is  deferred  until  It  Is  re- 
turned to  this  country  In  the  form  of  divi- 
dends to  the  parent  corporation.  Both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  committee  adopted 
less  sweeping  plans,  Intended  primarily  to 
subject  t-o  Immediate  taxation  the  Income 
of  what  the  Treasury  calls  "tax  haven"  op- 
erations— nonmanufacturing  subsidiaries  lo- 
cated in  low-tax  countries  for  the  purpose 
of  a^'oiding  immediate  taxation  in  the  United 
States. 

Restoration  of  the  House -passed  provision 
impxjslng  relatively  tight  restrictions  on  tax 
deductions  for  business  entertainment  In- 
tended to  generate  good  will  among  custom- 
ers f.nd  clients.  The  Senate  committee  bill 
would  permit  considerable  leeway  in  claiming 
entertainment  costs  as  tax  deduction  as  long 
as  tlie  costs  are  associated  witli  the  taxpay- 
er's trade  or  business. 

Arid  elimination  of  an  adminlstration-op- 
posel  provision,  contained  In  t>oth  the  House 
and  Senate  committee  bills,  permitting  bus- 
inessmen to  claim  tax  deductions  for  a  wide 
variety  of  lobbying  expenses. 

Because  the  dividend  and  Interest  with- 
holding provision  has  been  so  stoutly  advo- 
cated by  the  administration  and  was  ch.am- 
plont?d  by  Mr.  Kennedy  as  recently  as  his 
news  conference  last  week.  Senator  Mans- 
field is  somewhat  reluctant  to  use  the  tabl- 
ing i^rocedure  against  It.  The  tabling  mo- 
tion In  this  case  might  be  offered  by  Senator 
Byrd  rather  than  a  member  of  the  leader- 
ship. 
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In  any  event,  the  leadership  la  anxious  to 
avoid  a  rollcall  vote  on  withholding.  Be- 
cause the  proposal  Is  certain  to  be  killed  on 
t;.e  Senate  floor,  the  Democratic  leaders  see 
no  reason  why  their  party's  Senators  should 
be  forced  to  go  on  record  regarding  such  a 
politically  unpopular  scheme  in  an  election 
y?ar. 

But  tlie  le-.derfhip  probably  will  feel  no 
CjU  Urns  in  moving  to  table  the  rest  of  the 
Douglas-Gore  proposals  or  the  scores  of 
other  amendments  that  have  been  drafted. 

Since  his  election  as  majority  leader  19 
months  ago.  Senator  Mansfield  has  made 
increasing  use  of  the  tabling  motion.  Its  ad- 
vantages are  twofold.  It  chokes  oft  debate 
without  the  often  difficult  negGt:.Uions 
:ieeded  to  obtain  a  unanimous  agreement  for 
.some  kind  of  debate  limitation.  And  it 
tends  to  obscure  the  is^ue  on  a  politically 
touchy  matter:  A  Senator  voting  to  table 
the  withholding  plan  can  argue  he  isn't  actu- 
ally voting  against  the  proposal.  In  parlia- 
mentary term.-;,  a  motion  to  lay  an  amend- 
ment on  the  table  is  a  procedural  step  that 
has  the  effect  of  preventing  a  vote  on  the 
substance  of  the  amendment — a  delicate  dis- 
tinction some  Senators  cite  when  it  comes 
to  explaining  their  votes. 

But  the  tabling  motion  is  so  abrupt  a 
maneviver  It  sometimes  ruffles  the  feathers  of 
the  Senator  It  Is  used  against.  Consequent- 
ly, extensive  use  of  the  tabling  motion  this 
week  might  widen  the  bre.ich  In  the  Sen- 
ate between  the  Democratic  leadership  and 
the  liberal  bloc  that  was  opened  during  the 
vain  filibuster  against  the  communications 
satellite  bill. 

The  Treasury's  position  amid  this  intra- 
party  bickering  in  the  Senate  is  an  ambigu- 
ous and  embarrassed  one. 

Treasury  officials  privately  agree  with  the 
Senate  leadership's  appraisal  that  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  bill  cannot  be  signlflcantly 
changed  on  the  Senate  floor.  Moreover,  thev 
are  eager  to  win  passage  of  any  bill  that 
contains   the  Investment  credit  for  business. 

But  these  same  officials  are  loath  to  dis- 
courage the  liberal  efforts  to  promote  Mr 
Kennedy's  original  reconunendations.  Treas- 
ury Secretary  Dillon  informed  Senator 
Gore  recently  the  administration  would  do 
nothing  to  oppose  his  fight  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

The  one  area  where  the  Treasury,  the  Sen- 
ate leadership  and  the  liberals  can  find  com- 
mon cause  without  qualification  is  in  op- 
position to  the  Keogh-Sm.athers  bill  giving 
tax  relief  to  self-employed  persons.  But  so 
many  other  Senators  have  given  their  doctor 
and  lawyer  constituents  commitments  of 
support  for  the  House-passed  bill  that  even 
this  united  front  may  not  be  able  to  stop  the 
measure 

DIRKSEN  UPSETS  .\PPLECAKT 

Demnrratic  leaders  hope  Senators  pledged 
to  support  the  Keogh-Smathers  bill  will  find 
their  way  free  to  table  its  introduction  as  an 
am.endment  to  the  tax  revision  biU,  on  the 
ground  it  should  be  considered  separately 
But  this  tactic  is  by  no  means  f'XDlproof. 
Nor  is  it  certain  that  the  Keogh-Smatbers 
proposal,  if  adopted  bv  the  Senate,  could  be 
eliminated  from  the  final  version  of  the  bill 
bv  the  Senate-House  conference 

Actually,  Senator  Smathers.  who  often  op- 
poses the'  administration,  although  a  mem- 
ber of  the  leadership  team  by  virtue  of  his 
post  as  Democratic  c.iucus  secretary,  had  al- 
most decid'-^d  not  to  offer  his  bill  as  an 
.imendment  to  the  tax-revision  me:usure 
But  Senator  Dirksen  upset  the  applecart 
last  week  with  his  surprise  announcement 
he  would  propose  the  measure  as  a  tax-bill 
amendment  if  nobody  else  did.  Now,  there 
'.s  .^peculation  Senator  Smathers  may  try  to 
beat  the  Republican  leader  to  the  punch. 

If  this  effort  falls,  the  future  for  the 
Keogh-Smathers    bill    Isn't   bright       Senator 


M.\NSFiEi.D  probably  would  delay  bringing 
up  the  measure,  approved  last  year  by  both 
the  House  and  tiie  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittees, for  Senate  debate  until  the  closing 
days  of  the  session.  Then  even  the  threat 
of  a  liberal  filibuster  might  be  enough  to 
kill  the  bill,  as  it  did  in  1960.  And  If  the  bill 
did  manage  to  win  final  congressional  pas- 
sage as  a  separate  measure.  It  might  be  cut 
down  bv  a  Presidential  veto. 


■What  is  required  Is  more  resolute  action  on 
the  part  of  the  majority  leadership  In  the 
Congress  and  stronger  voices  from  the  grass- 
roots. 


ExHiBrr  4 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  27,  1862) 
Six  Important  Bills 
President  Kennedy  is  urging  the  enact- 
ment of  six  measures  which  would  promote 
long-term  economic  growth  and  strengthen 
our  educational  and  social  security  systems. 
We  have  given  our  endorsement  to  each  of 
these  measures,  the  present  status  of  which 
is  as  follows : 

1.  The  Trade  Expansion  Act:  This  bill 
would  encourage  the  expansion  of  Interna- 
tional trade  by  granting  the  President  au- 
thority to  negotiate  for  the  reduction  of 
tariff  barrier?  It  has  passed  the  House  and 
stands  a  good  chance  of  enactment  by  the 
Senate  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  pro- 
tectionist forces  to  weaken  It  through  crip- 
pling amendments. 

2.  Investment  credit:  The  investment 
credit  provision  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962 
as  passed  by  the  House  would  stimulate  In- 
vestment by  permitting  businesses  to  reduce 
their  taxes  by  as  much  as  7  percent  of  the 
cost  of  newly  purchased  equipment.  A  some- 
what weaker  version  of  this  provision  has 
been  approved  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee as  part  of  a  tax  bill  that  will  face 
a  hard  fight  on  both  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  In  the  conference  committee. 

3  Youth  employment  opportunity:  This 
legislation  would  establish  a  Conservation 
C.jrps  to  provide  employment  in  our  na- 
tional parks  and  forests  for  youths  who  have 
left  school  before  finishing  and  a  program  of 
part-time  public  service  work  for  those  who 
remain  at  home.  The  Senate  passed  a  bill 
embodying  similar  provisions  3  years  ago  and 
is  expected  Ud  approve  the  current  legisla- 
tion. Unfortunatetly  the  House  version  Is 
buttled  up  in  Representative  Howakd 
S.mith's  Rules  Committee. 

4  Public  works  acceleration:  The  Senate 
h;vs  passed  a  bill  providing  $750  million  to 
be  u.^ed  Immediately  for  public  works  and 
urban  renewal  projects  and  an  additional 
$750  million  which  Is  to  be  expyended  under 
standby  authority  when  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployment exceeds  a  critical  level.  A  House 
version  of  the  bill  provides  $900  million  for 
immediate  use  and  a  coordinator  charged 
with  setting  up  a  reserve  "shelf"  of  public 
works.  Democratic  leaders  In  the  House  now 
believe  that  they  have  a  sufficient  number 
of  votes  to  carry  this  measure  next  week. 

5.  Federal  backstop  to  unemployment  com- 
pen-sation:  This  legislation  would  extend  for 
1  year  the  emergency  program,  which  expired 
at  the  end  of  June,  for  assisting  those  per- 
sons who  have  exhausted  their  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  Chairman  WiLBrTi  Mn,Ls  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  begun 
hearings,  and  It  Is  believed  that  his  commit- 
tee will  recommend  an  extension.  But  the 
me;\sure  Is  expected  to  meet  strong  opposl- 
ticn   In  tiie  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

6  Federal  aid  to  higher  education;  Meas- 
ures which  would  provide  Federal  assistance 
to  public  and  private  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  were  passed  by  large  majorities  in 
bjth  Houses,  but  final  action  has  been  de- 
layed by  a  deadlocked  conference  commit- 
tee. At  issue  Is  the  constitutionality  of 
grants  which  the  House  bill  would  authorize 
for  church-affiliated    institutions. 

\U  of  these  measures  command  widespread 
public  support,  and  yet  only  the  trade  bill 
seems  to  be  assured  of  passage  at  this  time. 


Exhibit  5 

Expenses    for  Travel.    Entertainment,   and 
Business  Girrs 

(Analysis  of  some  court  decisions  and  ad- 
ministrative cases  allowing  deductions  of 
entertainment  and  related  expenses) 

introduction 
Collected  here  are  summaries  of  judicial 
decisions  and  administrative  cases  which  il- 
lustrate the  type  of  expenditures  for  enier- 
talnment  and  related  items  which  are  allowed 
as  business  deductions  under  present  law. 

Recently  the  National  Office  uf  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  requested  district  offices 
to  submit  cases  involving  expenditures  for 
parties,  business  gifts,  yachts,  hunting 
lodges  and  similar  Items  which  would  illus- 
trate how  a  relatively  slight  business  element 
is  sufficient  to  require  a  revenue  agent  to 
allow  the  deduction  of  an  es.sentially  per- 
sonal type  of  expenditure  under  present  law. 
The  cases  collected  here  are  typical  of  ex- 
penditures for  entertainment  which  are 
claimed  and  allowed  In  a  large  number  of 
cases. 

These  cases  show  that  stricter  enforce- 
ment procedures  cannot  solve  the  problem 
Stricter  enforcement  can  only  require  more 
detailed  documentation  of  am  aunts  ex- 
pended and  the  purpose  of  the  expenditure 
But,  as  these  exhibits  show,  this  documenta- 
tion already  exists  in  a  large  number  of  these 
cases.  And  where  the  documentation  exists, 
the  present  law  requires  that  the  entertain- 
ment expenses  be  fully  allowed.  When  exist- 
ing law  allows  the  cost  of  a  safari  to  Africa, 
undertaken  by  a  hunting  enthusiast  and  his 
wife,  to  be  deducted  on  the  ground  that  It 
provides  advertising  for  dairy  milk,  one  can- 
not expect  revenue  agents  to  successfully 
question  the  business  necessity  for  duck 
hunting  or  nlghtclubblng  with  business 
associates. 

Excerpts  from  the  reports  of  two  revenue 
agents,  submitted  In  connection  with  this 
study,  highlight  the  situation  under  exist- 
ing law.     One  revenue  agent  reports  that: 

"The  president  and  one  vice  president  (of 
the  taxpayer  corporation)  are  father,  and 
son.     The  father  and  son  own  memberships 

In  the Club. Country  Club,  and 

various  supper  clubs.  The  corporation  pays 
all  dues  and  entertainment  expenses.  It 
Is,  however,  believed  that  the  entertaiioment 
Involves  friends,  and  that  the  officers  are  in 
turn  entertained  by  the  same  people  whom 
they  entertain  when  they  pay  the  bill. 
Each  member  of  the  club  Is  supposed  to 
give  a  party  once  each  year  for  the  others. 

"It  has  proven  impossible  to  prove  such 
entertainment  and  parties  as  personal  ex- 
pense because  the  officers  can  always  point 
to  some  of  the  parties  who  were  supposedly 
Instrumental  In  their  having  obtained  some 
(business) . 

"One  thing  Is  ever  present  with  this  tax- 
payer. A  trip  to  Las  'Vegas.  Nev  ;  Havana 
Cuba;  or  some  other  place  has  always  been 
opportune  to  attend  some  New  Year's  Day 
bowl  game  or  other  affair,  yet  the  trip  was 
to  see  some  concern  about  selling  " 

Another  revenue  agent  states: 

"The  president  of  the  corporation  is  a  gun 
collector  and  hunting  enthusiast.  Each  year 
he  goes  on  a  hunting  trip  to  Wyoming  In  the 
company  plane  or  car  (with  four  hunting 
companions) . 

"The  four  hunting  companions  were  from 
•  •  •  firms  who  may  be  Instrumental  In  the 
award  of  contracts  •  •  •  and  are  hunting 
enthusiasts  themselves  as  well  as  friends  of 
the  president. 

"It  has  further  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  examiner  that  officers'  salaries   are  held 
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to  a  minimum   •    *    *,  but  the  expenses  of 

the  above  niittu-e  are  paid  in  behalf  of  the 
officer.  It  sliould  be  added  that  all  events 
of  the  trip  and  asscx^latlons  of  the  compan- 
ions are  carefully  documented  and  reported 
to  the  firm  to  avoid  possible  trouble  In  con- 
nection with  the  deduction. 

"tJnder  present  law  there  has  been  found 
no  basis  for  ilisallowance  of  the  expense  ' 


Administrative  cases  No.  1  through  No.  41 
were  submitted  as  part  3  of  the  entertain- 
ment expense  study  presented  to  the  Hou.se 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  last  year 
Cases  No  42  through  No.  60  further  lllu.';trate 
the  basic  exj>ense  account  problem  Tliese 
cases  axe  samples  from  subsequent  audits. 
In  ca.ses  No.  42  through  No.  54  substantially 
the  entire  amount  claimed  as  a  deduction 
was     allowed.     Cases    No.     55     through     No. 


60  are  examples  of  a  great  number  of  cases 
wi.ere  f  sub.=  tant'.al  portion  of  the  deduction 
claimcc  IS  disallowed  because  the  expenses 
are  purely  personal  w;t>i  no  business  con- 
nection but  the  rcr..a;:.der  ;?  allowed  isecause 
a  slight  business  '.^i.i.vcii  :.  is  shc^wn  Of 
course,  to  the  extent  that  cases  of  this  k;nd 
are  not  examined  by  a  revenue  ajcnt,  the 
entire  amount  claimed.  Including  the  purely 
personr.1  part.  Is  effectively  deducted. 


Analysis  of  court  cases  involnng  dtductions  for  enleriainmevt  and  related  espensea 


Case 
No. 


Type  of  business 


Dairy. 


2      flri'wing  cniT 


PiVPF'-lf'vi 

tunng. 


manufac- 


Manufacturer  of  witch 
b»zeL 


H(>r-«^  raitiiK  .wo-ctary 
ainl  huiulit-appcr. 


Type  of  expense 


Safari  to  Africa. . 


Cabin  crataer. 


Redeoontfaic  pttaelpal 


SwlmminB  po(<l  adjacent 
to  residence. 


Yacht. 


Amount 


Claimed 

by  tax- 

payer 


$10, 818 


10,481 


Yacht    aiiU    tntertaln- 
inout. 


ManufaciurinK    ps'lnts 
ami  reli.tod  [troduoLs. 


Automobile  dealer. 


10,000 


6,000 


10,94S 


2,U00 


Allowed 
by  Com- 
missioner 


$1,200 


6,785 


Allowed 

by 

court 


$16,443 


None 


1,650 


None 


None 


Cahin  cruls(.)r. 


2.S,  03S  !        2,  (Uf 


Solicits  and  writes  in- 
surance. 


.^rtor. 


.do_. 


Vacation  camp. 


EntertjUnment. 


002 


1.  S33  I       Konp 


1.687 


None 


10, 4S1 


(') 


8,789 


2,CI0C' 


Summary  of  facts 


21,029 


310 


l.fi21i 


1.687 


In  19S0,  the  taipayer,  a  closrly  bekl  eorporatioo  encased  fn  the  business  of  processing 
and  distributing  nillk  and  milk  products,  paid  the  expenses  for  an  .African  hunting 
safari  for  its  principal  shareholdet-president  and  his  wife.  The  presidenl  was  an 
exjjerienced  hunter.  The  trip,  which  Includcl  stays  at  London.  I'aris,  and  Rome, 
lasted  approximately  6  months.  Tanpayer  received  publicity  as  the  sponsor  of 
the  trip,  both  In  the  newspapers  and  by  the  exhibition  of  motion  pictures  and 
bunting  trophies.  The  Tax  Coui  t  concludcil  that  the  taxpayer's  primary  intent 
was  to  publicize  the  bu."qncs.«  and  was  not  to  benefit  the  ofneer  and  his  wife.  The 
court  allowed  the  deduction  of  expenses  in  full  by  the  taipayer.  {Sanitarf  Farmt 
Dairy,  /nc,  iS  T.C.  463  (1955).) 

Cabin  cruiser  expense  incurred  durnft  the  years  1949  and  1950.  President  of  com- 
pany testified  that  the  cniiser  wa.'  use<l  solely  to  hold  sales  meetings  and  to  enter- 
tain customers  and  distributors;  that  It  was  especially  necessary  to  own  a  cruiser 
because  company's  plant  was  located  in  a  slum  area  where  it  was  not  feasible  to 
conduct  sales  meetings  or  to  me<'t  with  customers  and  distributors;  that  there 
was  a  constant  need  to  generate  goodw  ill.  "Customarily  on  weekends  they  took 
a  proup  of  distributors  or  take  out  people  or  large  dealers  fishing  down  to  the 
Islands  if  the  weather  permitted."  The  Tax  Court  allowed  the  deduction  in  fulL 
(CUrtland  Sanduikf  Ftrevinn  Corp.,  30  T.C.  530  (\9SS).) 

Tflxpayer  rorpora'ion  reimbursed  its  princir>al  shareholder -officer  for  a  portion  of 
the  cost  of  refurbishing  the  1st  Coor  of  his  re.^iden<-e.  Taxpayer  deducted  this 
reimbursement,  contending  that  this  residence  was  used  lor  entcrtainine  its 
customers  and  thus  served  itr  business  purposes.  The  jury  was  Instructed  that 
there  wa^  nothing  wronf  v-  ith  tl»e  use  o(  a  private  residence  for  a  business  purpose 
il  it  was  ordinvy  and  necessary.  The  court  said  that  the  question  for  the  jury 
was  whether  a  business  ndvantagi'  was  expected  and  whether  it  was  realized. 

Taxpayer  also  claimed  depreciation  on  a  swimmint;  [>ool  constructed  on  land  which 
it  owned.  The  pool  wa<'  adjatent  to  the  shareholder-officer's  residence  and  could 
be  entered  only  from  that  residence.  The  jury  was  instructed  to  find  for  the 
tsxjiayer  if  it  wns  satisfied  that,  as  taxpayer  contended,  the  pool  wa."!  purchaer-d 
for  ba«iness  use  and  in  anticipation  of  benefits  to  the  business.  ( Dounhttop  Iv- 
duMries.  Inc.  v.  Vn'lrd  .S»Tf-».  4  .^.F.T.R.  2d  -WJl  (W.O.  \V;s.  1959).) 

Tt)e  taxpayer,  an  individual  engaged  in  manufacturing  witch  hazel,  purchased  a 
yacht  (or  ttie  entertainment  of  customers  and  potential  customers.  Tbe  yacht 
was  used  to  encourage  such  persons  to  visit  taxpayer's  plant.  Although  the 
Commtssioner  disallowed  the  expanses  as  personal,  they  were  for  tbe  most  part 
aUow«d  by  the  Board  of  Tax  Appoals  because  of  the  business  relationship  which 
the  taxpayer  had  establLshed.    (E  E.  Dickinson.  8  B.T.A.  722  (1927).) 

Taxpayer,  an  Individual  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  scheduling  and  making  other 
arrangements  for  horse  races  and  handicapping  horses,  entertained  racing  officials, 
track  owners,  horsemen  and  turf  writers  by  arranging  dinners  and  theater  parties 
and  providing  recreation  aboard  his  yacht.  The  court  foimd  that  taxpayer  s 
business  was  highly  competitive.  The  expenses  for  entertainment  claimed  ai  a 
deduction  by  taxpayer  were  held  to  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
taxpayer  s  business.  Taxpayer's  (effort  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  those 
intcriiuned  was  viewed  as  essential  to  his  continued  success.  The  deductions 
claimed  were  allowed  in  full.  (OtarU*  J.  McLennan,  T.C.  Memo.  Op.  Docket 
No.  4757  (June  25,  1945),  1  45,  217  P-H  T.C.  Memo.) 

Taxiiayers  were  general  partners  engaged  in  the  business  of  manufacturing,  buying, 
and  selling  paints  and  related  products.  They  claimed  a  deduction  for  fi.scal 
years  19^2-53  for  the  operating  expenses  and  depreciation  of  a  i>oat.  The 
iortt  wa=  principally  used  for  entertaining  financiers,  supphcrs,  and  otiter  persons 
with  whom  the  partnership  had  bu-siness  dealings.  It  was  also  used  for  testing 
work  in  cinnect.on  with  marine  f>aints  and  for  the  personal  pleasure  of  the  tax- 
paver';  and  their  f&;:ilies.  The  ourt  allowed  75  percent  of  the  boat  expense  as 
a  t)u.sin(  V-  1.  duc'ui  •       Grtmberg  v.  HiddeU.  4  .V.F.T.R.  ^d  5040  (S.  D.  Cal.  19.W. 

Taxpayer  u  is  i  'if  -  ;  :irin<^rs  in  a  partnership  selling  used  cars  at  retail.  The 
partni  r^  lip  manitaiin-d  a  calnn  atiiaer  which  was  ased  partly  for  business  piu"- 
posps  a:,  i  piiTily  for  personal  reaeation.  Tbe  Tax  Court  stated:  ".^n  expense 
of  thi-  r. n:  ir.',  w  here  reasonably  n'lated  to  the  operation  of  the  business,  may  be 
deducted  ns  an  ordinary  and  necessary  expense,  •  •  •  Except  for  generalities, 
the  rr:\'T.  \  ui>on  wliich  the  petiticincr's  bo"!i«  for  determining  whether  they  were 
bus:n.  <s  r  p«Tsonal  expenses  wcr?  not  disclosed  in  his  testimony."  Nexerthe- 
les«,  u  tV  nspect  to  taxaMe  year  1949.  the  court  allowed  about  }i  of  the  claimed 
pxpnx'.     ,Charle>  M.  Kilbnrn.  29  T.C.  102  (19.'-.7).) 

T.ixpaycr,  an  individual  engaged  in  the  general  insurance  baslness,  owned  a  vaca- 
!ion  cottige  which  was  usi-d  p«rtly  for  family  vapaiion  and  partly  to  entertain 
customers  and  prospective  customers.  Tnxpayer  fre'juently  held  stag  parties  for 
businessmen  on  weekends  Recreation  took  tlM  form  of  boating,  eating,  drinking, 
and  playing  poker.  The  cottage  x^-as  on  a  lake  and  boatirig  facilities  were  ciain- 
tained  by  the  taxpayer.  The  pr<i;)crty  was  sold  in  1944  at  a  loss.  Taxpayer 
claimed  a  deduction  for  75  percent  of  the  loss  and  75  percent  of  the  dpprtri.ntion  for 
tliat  :e.ir  The  Tax  Court  found  that  the  property  wus  used  H  of  the  time  in 
laxprixrr  s  ba.siiicss  and  allowed  H  of  the  loss  and  depreciation  as  a  business  ex- 
pense deduction,  f Hatter  O.  Krafl,  T.C  Memo,  Op.  Doc,  No.  14975  (Juno  22, 
1949).  1  49,  159  P-H  TC  Memo.) 

Triipaycr.  n  profw^sioi^al  actor,  incurred  expenses  for  theater  tickets,  luncheons,  mp- 
1»  rs.  and  ot!»r  i  nP  rtainment  which  he  provided  to  a  variety  of  individuals  for 
par:'  isi"-  '<!  ;n.!i  .  ;;\  and  pub!:''  ndations  and  to  enable  him  to  secure  theatrical 
('Il^^  iC  :;!■:. t.^  mopp  cosily.  The  Board  of  Tax  .Appeals  sustained  the  Coramis- 
M  )i!rr  .-^  lisaiiowancc  but  was  reversed  on  appeal.  The  circuit  court  noted  that 
this  enti  rtainment  tended  to  [■'•oniote  the  taxpayer's  popularity  and  thereby  to 
Incre-'ise  his  Income  fro;:,  acting;  tlie  expenses  were  therefore  beW  to  be  ordinary 
and  nec*ssarv.  The  court  .said  "Ai  the  word  'necessary'  is  used  her^,  x-,  e  think  it 
means  'appropriate'  and  'helpful.'  "  {Dlackmer  v.  Commiiiioner,  70  F.  2<1  255 
[2d  Cir.  1934;.) 


>  Jury  verdict  In  favor  of  taxpayer  for  N  penent  of  ratands  claimed. 

cvm 1120 
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August  2\ 


C;\se 


Type  of  buslneas 


Amount 


Type  of  expense 


or 


Ck.inieil  ,  AUowci 


1      Manufacturer. 


.do. 


Hunting  lodge. 


3  ,  SuppHer- 


4      Insur.u-.c* 


I*! 


6      Fixi'i  pro'Iuct?. 
e     .supplier 


7     Sales  of  steel  equipment 


Mortuarj-  ba=lne<!s. 


10 
11 


Ship  repair. 


Beverage  manufacturer 
Textile  manufacture — 


12      Food  prv'iuct?. 


13 


Maintenance  of  resort 
facilities  on  subtrop- 
ical island. 

Airplane  expense 

Airplane  depreciation... 


Yacht - 

Ranch-himting  lodges. 
Nightclub  expenses- .. 
Other  entertainment.. 


Meals 

Lodging 

Transportation 

Food  and  beverage  for 

entertainment— 

Tickets --- 

Conventions 

Apartment 

Gifts 

Other - 

Auto 


Hunting  trip. 


Gifts 

Entertainment. 


Farm  resort  golf  party . 


Yacht. 


Cottage  expense  and  en- 
tertainment. 

Personal  residence  and 
entertainment. 


Christmas  party. 


$61,14« 
71,206 
65,065 


353,713 


90.666 
20,439 


Kentucky  derby. 
Plantation  resort. 


O  nest  house     In     rc^sirt 
area. 


Coal  and  Iron  tninin?. .  -    Cotti-p  In  Cina-Ia.. 


$61, 146 
71.206 
55,065 


269,666 


90.666 
15,  277 


111,804 
116.440 
126.249 
119,647 


25,000 
20,000 
30,000 

30,000 
2,000 
1,000 
6.000 

10,500 
3,000 

10,000 


137,500 
12,211 
14,  325 


10.  521 
9,3<H 
5.941 
61,259 
44.230 
23,  89S 


20.000 
6,000 


11,455 

11,096 

12,  776 

4,424 

12,271 
14,686 
10,  762 
23,758 


10,903 


34,258 
31.060 
29,022 
32,924 


13,600 
14,300 


II.SK.'H 
10,50^ 


1956 
1957 
1958 


Sept.  30, 1957 


1953-54 
1953-59 
1954-59 
1953-59 


1957 


97,500 
12,211 
14,325 


10,  521 
9.304 
5.941 
38.444 
33.172 
17,924 


1951 
1952 


1953 
1954 
1955 
1953 
1054 
1955 


20.000 
5,000 


8,591 
8.  322 
9,582 
2,875 

7,362 

8.811 

6,457 

23,758 


10,903 


22,839 
21,300 
14,611 
16,462 


13,500 
14,300 


ia604 


1959 
1958 


19W 
1956 
1957 
1955 

1955 
1956 
1957 
1956 


Summary  of  facta 


Apr.  30,1958 


Sept.  3,1955 
Sept.  1,1956 
Aug.  31,1967 
Aug.  30,1958 


Feb. 
Feb. 


28, 1959 
28,1960 


1Q50 


Closely  held  corporate  taxi)ayer  maintains  a  luxurious  hunting  lodge  which 
had  a  1958  tax  basis  of  over  r230,000  and  is  constantly  maintained  by  care- 
toker  and  wife  Streams  stocked  with  trout,  small  game  raised  by  farmers 
tor  purpose  of  stoeking,  and  large  deer  population.  Ix)g  mamtained  show- 
Sg  nanuvs  and  <lates  representatives  of  customers  are  enterUined  Lo<lge 
also  use<l  for  entertainment  of  key  personnel  of  toxpayer.  Log  indicates 
use  bv  500  to  000  persons  annually.  ,  ,         ,    ,„_, 

TaJmaycr  a  domestic  manufacturing  corporation,  owns  luxurious  facilities 
on  a  subtroi.ical  island.  The  principal  use  of  the  proiH>rty  is  for  entertain- 
ment of  executives  an.l  key  iK-rsonnel  of  customer  firms.  UshUig  cruisers 
S^  mahitained  and  air  transFK)rtation  furnished  gues  s.  The  chairman  of 
the  board,  who  is  the  controlling  stockholder,  an.l  other  olTicers  and  key 
employees  accorapanicl  by  their  families  si)ent  con.siderable  time  at  island. 
Adjustment  was  made  for  amounts  considered  personal  exixjnses  of  these 

TaSa/er^slock 'Is  owned  by  2  Individuals.  Yacht  was  used  by  company 
for  fishing  parties  for  customers  an.l  company  personnel.  V  acht  expenses 
shown  are  only  for  19,53  an-l  19,54;  it  is  estimated  that  o[)erating  expen.si.s 
excliLsive  of  depreciation,  are  $75,000  jK-r  yeitf.  Ranch  i-roi-erties  are  leased 
bv  taxpayer  from  stockhol.ler  and  from  others  and  are  use.l  by  customers 
for  huntiii?  and  fishing.  Nightclub  expense  was  paid  by  company  to  a 
club  owned  by  stockhol.ler  to  cover  charges  made  by  company  executives 
and  saU"*  personnel  r$23,()00  of  this  amount  was  charged  at  club  by  stock- 
holder) Parties  are  held  at  club  during  Christmas  season  and  cost  of  each 
party  ranees  from  $8,000  to  $14,000.  Each  year  the  comp;iny  finances  a 
hunting  trii>  to  Caua<la  for  executive  personnel  and  customers  and  mini- 
mum cost  is  $5,000  to  $6.(KK)  for  a  party  of  8  to  12  men  Corporate  ex(H-ndi- 
tures  which  were  not  allowed  as  a  deduction  included  over  K.'O.OdO  paid  for 
a<ldiUon  to  in-rsonal  resi<lence  of  stockholder  and  over  $9,000  for  vacation 
trips  to  Europe  an.l  Africa  by  stockholder  and  family.  Item  of  '  other 
enU-rtainment"  represenU  reimbursement  for  travel  and  entertainment  by 

stock  hold t*r 
Individual  taxpayer  travels  wi.lely  while  visiting  Insurance  agency  offices. 
At  each  office  the  taxpayer  entertains  office  personnel  lavishly  for  the  aj*- 
parent  purpose  of  establishing  goo<l  management-employee  relations.  Tax- 
payer also  lavishly  entertains  management  personnel  at  Florida  vacation 
resorts  The  di-sallowance  of  $40,IKX)  of  expense  was  base<l  on  either  lack  of 
substantiation  or  claim  stated  in  wrong  year:  it  was  not  based  on  failure 
to  establish  a  business  relationship  for  the  exixjnse. 


The  trip  was  given  considerable  coverage  by  the  newspapers.  Films  of  the 
trip  were  exploited  successfully  In  connection  with  taxpayer  s  business. 
The  deduction  was  allowed  based  on  decision  of  the  Tax  Court  on  a  similar 

issue 
President  of  closely  held  corporate  taxpayer  travelc.I  extensively  with  officers 
of  a  customer  to  various  plants,  conventions,  and  on  the  "horse  shov  cir- 
cuit "  On  these  occasions  he  entertained  ofiicials  of  custoii  er  at  cocktail 
parties  dinners,  etc.  Taxpayer  contended  that  it  was  essential  to  maintain 
close  perwnal  relations  with  bfflo«'rs  ind  employees  of  its  customer.  It  was 
taxpayer's  policy  to  give  gifts  to  key  employees  of  customer.  Entertain- 
ment expense  of  $44,230  for  1954  is  typical  and  was  expended  as  follows: 

l/ocal  hotels  and  clul)S fl'^ 

Out-of-town  hotels  and  dubs J  ■.tv\ 

Cash  to  oflicers,  entertiiinment «*•  ij^J 

Transiwrtation - - r  ••**' 

Food,  liquor,  cigars  for  office  and  farm 7?  > 

Florida  hotel  ext>ensc - -    "-SO") 

Most  of  the  expenditures  were  made  by  the  president  of  taxpayer. 
Corporate  taxpayer  expended  $20,000  to  maintain  a  large  i)lantation  and  farm 
type  residence  in  a  re.^ort  area  for  entertainment  of  top  echelon  executives 
of  various  large  customers  of  the  taxpayer.  The  exr,enditure  of  $5,000  wiis 
for  a  golf  party  for  executives  of  various  customers  ot  the  taxpayer.  ThU 
same  situation  existed  in  prior  years  and  was  accepted. 
Yacht  owned  by  this  closely  held  corporation  was  used  to  entertain  visiting 
morticians,  clergymen,  and  for  meetings  of  employees.  Taxpayer  prepares 
and  ships  bo<lies  to  other  areas  for  burial.  Personal  residence  of  princi|>al 
shareholder  has  an  office  and  residence  is  used  for  business  meetings  and 
entertainment  of  business  guests. 


Taxpayer  is  a  closely  held  family  corporation.  During  the  Christmas  season 
of  1956  the  corporation  gave  a  dinner  at  a  large  hotel,  which  was  attendc  1 
by  customers  of  the  firm  and  business  acquaintances  of  the  corporate  exec- 
utives. The  cost  of  the  affair  was  allowed  as  deduction  on  the  ground  that 
the  purpose  for  the  ex[)enditure  W!is  to  create  goodwill  and  to  enhance  the 
repute  of  the  corjwration. 

Customers  and  their  wives  are  entertained  by  derby  parties  such  as  break- 
fasts and  luncheons,  etc.;  by  furnishing  box  seats  and  tickets  for  the  derby; 
and  entertainment  at  the  derby.  ,  ,    ,  ,        ,.,  ,.       /  . 

The  corporation  leased  a  plantation  from  a  stockholder  of  the  corporation  tor 
an  annual  rental  of  $1 .  The  stated  purpose  of  the  lease  was  to  provide  the 
corporation  with  a  place  to  entertain  customers  and  business  associates 
Although  it  appeared  that  some  business  purpose  was  served  by  the  rental 
of  the  plantation  it  was  determined  a  portion  of  the  expenditures  to  be  per- 
sonal to  the  stockholder.  The  dLsallowed  portions  of  the  deductions  were 
taxed  to  the  stockholder. 

Taxpayer  corporation  is  located  on  west  coast  and  most  of  Its  sales  are  made 
through  brokers  from  the  eastern  United  States  and  Europe.  While  they 
are  out  on  the  west  coast,  the  brokers  expect  the  sellers  to  provide  them  a 
place  to  stay  and  taxpayer  established  that  the  purchase  of  the  guesthouses 
was  for  this  purpose.  The  taxpayer  also  established  that  the  facilities  were 
used  by  its  sales  representatives  for  making  sales. 

Cottage  on  bay  in  Canada  was  used  to  entertain  people  connected  witl^  ingot 
steel  industry.    87  persons  were  entertained  in  1960. 
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Case 

No. 


14 


16 
16 


17 


IS 


19 

ao 

21 
22 

23 

24 

25 
26 
27 
28 


30 
31 


Tyjie  of  busineas 


Steel  products.. 


Hosiery  mill 

Mineral  prod  acta. 


RoadbuUdlni    equip- 
ment. 


Manufacturer  of  6<iulp- 
ment. 


Manufacturer. 


Antomobile  dealer. 


Cake  and  cookie  bakery 

Shoe  manufactuier 

Automobile  dealer 


Ofl  and  refining  corpo- 
n 


Auto  dealer 

Metals  manufacturer.. 

Sale  of  fuel 

...do 


Food  products. 


ConsTiltaj.t  t^  rrarufnr- 
turer. 

Lawyer 


Type  of  expense 


Amount 


Claimed 


Residence,  Miami  Beach.     $33, 206 


Beach  house  and  boat... 

Summer  borne  and  resi- 
dence. 


Club  expense 

Liquor 

Season  football  tickets 

Convention  expense! 


Convention. 


Travel  to  construction 
job  of  one  of  taxpayer's 
customers. 


Speedboat.. 


Party. 


Las  Vegas  vacation. 


Lease  of  bunting  lodge. . 


Yacht.. 


.do. 


do 

do 

Yacht  expense. 


Hunting  trip. 
Fishing  trip_ 


Airi4ane 

Yacht  expense. 


Hotels,  rt-.-^t.iururt.^.  t«.irit 
club,  parties,  gifts,  etc 

Yacht 


Yacht  and  resort   resl- 
dcnoe. 


Duck  hunting  dab. 
Yacht-_ 


25,367 
32,713 
40,256 
42.8A8 
36.68« 


6,700 

13,750 

2.004 

4,260 


1,400 
2,600 
1,410 

c;6 

1,500 
175,000 


'Approximate.  '  .Nat  available. 


272.640 


2W 

6,204 

7.401 

10,761 

18,000 
22.000 
26.000 
20.907 


CO 


L240 
3,855 


n.000 

7,909 


3-4,  7s7 


2fi,031 


4.211 

6,<rs 


Allowed 


$28,700 


25,3(17 
32,713 
20,128 
21,429 
48,348 


6,700 

13.780 

2,004 

4,260 


1,400 

2,600 

1,410 
675 

1,600 
175,000 


253,035 


0 

0 

7,401 

10,761 

18,000 
22,000 
26,000 
16,943 


22,602 


1,240 
3,855 


20,000 
S.500 

40,000 


34,  "f>^ 
23,491 


4,211 
6,474 


Tai  y;vr  < 


Apr.  30,1956 


1957 
1958 
1956 
1967 
1968 


1950  and  lOeO 
1060  and  lOQO 
1960  and  1960 
1060  and  1960 


1050 

loeo 

195fr-60 
1960 

1060 


1956 
1957 
1058 


Feb.  28.1054 
Feb.  28.1065 
Feb.  28,1056 

1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 

1957 
1958 
1959 


1956 


1958 
1050 


1958 
1957 
19S8 


Oct.    31,19.58 


1967 

1958 


Siumoary  of  facts 


The  taxpayer,  which  is  located  in  the  Midwest,  asserted  that  lavish  enter- 
tainment is  essential  in  obtaining  business  and  it  established  a  Miami 
residence  for  this  purpose.  Th-;  2  principal  officers  and  their  wives  are 
tisually  present  at  the  residence  when  entertaining  customers.  I.>oduo- 
tions  allowed  include  depreciaticn  on  residence,  food,  hquor,  boat  expense, 
and  salaries  of  service  employe«s  and  entertainment.  Disallowance  was 
made  for  amounts  deemed  to  be  personal  expense. 

Expense  of  beach  bouse  and  boat  maintained  by  corporate  taxpayer  to 
entertain  business  guests  was  allowed  in  full. 

Closely  held  corponte  taxpayer  located  in  Midwest  maintaiivs  a  summer 
home  in  Maine  and  a  residence  in  midwestern  city.  Principal  stockholder 
and  wife  spend  2h  months  each  summer  at  the  Maine  home  and  entertain 
high  officials  (and  wives)  of  customers.  The  property  in  Midwest  is  used 
to  entertain  visiting  buyers  and  is  used  occasionally  by  president  of 
company  and  his  wife. 

These  expenses  are  incurred  primarily  by  the  top  3  officers  of  the  company. 
In  general,  tlie  club  expenses  are  for  lunches,  dinners,  parlies,  and  conven- 
tion ex[>ense  on  behalf  of  customers.  The  liquor  is  purchased  for  the  bar 
in  the  office  and  is  kept  for  customers  who  drop  in.  Expense  for  c-onven- 
tions  are  for  various  groups  who  have  their  conventions  in  the  taxpayer's 
home  city;  however,  a  good  share  Is  for  conventions  that  the  officers  attend 
in  resort  cities. 

Expenses  for  tractor  demwistratioii  attended  by  corporate  taipnyer's  princi- 
pal officer-shareholder  and  his  » ife.  A  purported  business  reason  far  the 
wife's  travel  was  established  based  on  allowance  of  expenses  for  similar 
travel  in  the  p>ast. 

Such  shareholder  and  his  wiie  traveled  to  Alaska  with  customer  and  wi(p. 
Expense  of  wife  was  allowed  bas^d  on  representation  that  customer  would 
not  go  without  his  wife  and  his  wife  would  not  go  without  such  shareholder's 
wife. 

Speedboat  was  used  exclusively  at  officer-shareholder's  personal  cottage, 
yet  a  log  was  kept  which  showed  that  tlte  boat  was  used  solely  tot  the 
pleasure  and  convenience  of  customers  of  tlie  taxpayer  eorporatioD. 

Christmas  party  given  by  such  oflicer-shareholder  cost  $850.  It  was  claimed 
that  most  of  guests  were  buslneiis  customers  or  potential  customers.  Ac- 
cordingly $675  of  the  $850  was  claimed  and  allowed  as  a  business  expense  of 
taxpayer. 

Officer-shareholder  and  wife  acconpanied  customer  and  wile  to  I-«8  Vegas 
for  12-day  vacation.  Taxpayer  paid  the  expenses  for  the  4  IndlvLluaLs. 
Offioer-stuireholder  asserted  that  he  would  not  have  ma<ie  the  trip  except 
for  business  purposes  and  Uiat  bis  wife's  presence  was  required  by  the 
customer  and  his  wife. 

Taxpayer  leases  a  hunting  lodge  and  duck  hunting  i>reserve  for  a  minimum 
rental  of  $1.KX)  per  montli.  It  is  engaged  in  manufacture  of  equipment 
and  has  its  products  distributed  by  seveml  firms  locate<l  throughout  the 
United  States.  Customers  of  each  firm  are  entertained  at  the  hunting 
preserve.  A  log  is  maintained  uid  it  disclosed  no  perscnal  use  by  stock- 
holders. Taxpayer  shares  expenses  of  lodge  with  2  other  taip>ayers.  The 
total  expenditure  claime«l  for  this  lodge  by  the  3  taxpayers  for  the  yean 
1053-56  is  $666,000  and  it  appears  that  most  of  this  expense  was  allowed. 

Taxpa>er.  in  a<i<lition  to  other  large  entertainment  expatses,  maintained  a 
yacht  primarily  for  the  purixKC  of  entertaining  dealers  who  sell  taxpayer's 
products.  The  disallowe<l  portion  of  the  expenses  was  for  the  estimated 
person.Tl  use  by  taxpayer's  officers. 

Corporation  purchased  j-acht  for  purpose  of  providing  free  rides  to  customers 
upon  purchase  of  an  automobile.  Log  maintained  indicated  passengers 
were  customers.  No  boat  trips  were  made  unless  the  principal  stockholder 
was  aboard.  This  case  was  settlxl  by  stipulation  wlille  in  a  dockete<J  state 
in  Tax  Court. 

Taxpa>-er  sells  cakes  and  cookies  to  grocery  stores.  The  yacht  was  u.sed 
exclusively  to  entertain  supermarket  and  chainstore  buyers  and  branch 
managers  on  deejj-sea-fishing  trips  for  promotion  purposes. 

Purpose  of  expenditure  was  stated  to  be  the  use  of  the  boat  to  demonstrate  to 
customers  a  non-skid-sole  sneaker  made  by  taxpaj-er.  Used  at  various 
.Atlantic  and  gulf  coast  ports. 

The  taxpayer  maintained  apuest  list  record  which  disclosed  that  the  yacht  was 
u^'l  for  entertainment  of  old  cusIorr>ers,  officials  of  an  automobile  manufac- 
turer, automol'ile  dealers,  and  prosiJectlve  customers. 

Elk  hunting  trip  for  party  of  6. 

Fishini  trip  to  Canada  for  party  of  11.  These  trip  eipen.«s  were  Incarred 
to  entertain  officers  and  manaeers  of  various  oil  and  pipeline  companies  from 
which  taxpayer  acquired  its  crude  oil. 

Used  for  entertainment,  travel,  advertising.  Records  support  claimed  deduc- 
tion for  depreciation  and  maintenance  of  airplane  used  in  entertaining 
customers  and  prosr^ctive  customers. 

Boat  was  acquired  In  order  to  create  a  more  intimate  relationship  between  this 
cori>oration,  throurh  lis  officers,  and  its  sources  of  supply.  The  amount 
allowed  represented  the  portion  s;>ent  which  related  to  business  puri^oses. 

The  amounts  claimed  included  exr>ense-paid  vacations  for  ofiiciais  and  em- 
ployees of  customers  at  resort  cities  in  Florida.  The  taxpayer  contended 
that  such  entertainment  served  to  maintain  and  increase  its  sales  volume. 

The  yaciit,  which  was  acquired  by  the  corporate  taxpayer  in  19.'4  at  a  cost  of 
$80,314.  is  used  for  sales  promotion  piuv*'**.  Customers  and  prosrective 
customers  are  frequently  entertained  on  it.  When  u.=ed  for  nonbusiness 
pun  OSes,  either  by  taxpayer's  othcers  or  by  other  persons,  a  rental  charge 
of  $250  per  day  is  made,  which  is  credited  to  the  yacht  exf  ense  account. 

Corjiorate  taxpayer  L«  owned  by  2  individuals,  is  located  in  a  .Midwestern 
State  and  maintains  a  residence  in  Miami.  Fla.  The  taxpayer  established 
that  the  Florida  residence  is  maintained  for  the  use  of  rersormel  of  customers 
and  prospective  customers  and  must  be  staffed  and  available  for  use  all 
through  the  yexir.  The  taxpayer  contended  that  the  Florida  residence  and 
yacht  were  u-sed  to  great  advantage  with  supi  Hers,  who  expedited  delivery 
schedules,  and  were  heljiful  ab«  In  f>ersua<ling  larger  packers  to  pLice  orders. 
A  sufficient  business  element  was  considered  to  be  present  and  the  deduction 
was  allowed  under  present  law. 

Individual  lari>ayer  served  as  consultant  to  manufacturing  company  with 
annual  compensation  of  $25,000.  Expen.se  was  incurred  for  entertaining 
eu.'stomers  of  company  at  a  duck  hunting  club  owned  I  >  ■  o;  r  •  • 

The  taxpayer  is  engaged  in  tlie  litigation  of  claims  as  a  sfH  I .  i.ii>;      y-  '  v.'iO  he 
acquired  a  cabin  cruber.    The  cost  of  the  maintenance  a:..  up<  ru;,  >:     "<<s 
boat  In  1958  amotmted  to  $6,975.    Of  this  amount  the  taijKiyer  ili.;i,  i 
was  allowed  $6,475  as  an  ordinary  and  necessary  bu-slnessci pens    •     ,    ' 
ing  that  the  boat  was  used  primarily  for  entertaining  clients  and  busijiess 
executives  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  profe.'tsional  contacts. 
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Surr,mary  anaJy^i,  of  tax  ca^e,  invoking  deductions  for  entertainment  and  related  expenses-Conimued 


Case 
No. 


32 


33 


Type  of  f  u>: 


Type  of  ex7Mn!<e 


Aaiouut 


Claimed     Allowed 


EicluslvT     =:nl.-s    rr;.ro-      F'.r.UTt.iinraent. 
sentativf.  j 

Vacht 


Proccs.«ing  cloth. 


34     W'lolesaler. 


35 


87 


40 


;  i 


41 

42 

43 
44 

45 

46 

47 


Buying  and  selling  of 
corfK)  rations. 


Zr     NT  inufacturer. 


Selling    and    servicing     Yacht. 
new  :ind  used  cars. 


Residence 

Entertainment.. 

Hotel  suite 

outs 

FootbiUl  tickets. 


Promotion 

Football  tickets 

Food  and  beverages. 


Resport   residence   and 
luxury  apartment. 


Yacht  expenses. 


3S     .shipbuilding. 


39  '  Oil  &n<l  gas. 


Construction  of  roads — 


Transformer    mauufac- 

lur-r. 

Automobile  dealer 


Manufacturers'  repre- 
sentative. 


Yachts. 


Lodge  and  boat  expense 


Pleasure  resort. 


Entertainment   at    pri- 
vate clubhouse. 


Boat. 


Yacht. 


Manufacturer Boat 


General  contractor. 
Banker 


Manufacturers  of  auto- 
mobile accessories. 


4?      rv.vslcian. 


Yacht. 


Country  club  entertain- 
ment. 

Yachts,  club  dues  and 
related  expenses,  ship- 
board conventions, 
himting  and  fishing 
trips,  parties. 

Travel  to  Europe 


$5.^000 
13,  710 


21,183 

32,015 

7,200 

3,300 

1,246 


481,829 
81,063 

124,600 


$21,399 
16,  478 


49      Ti'rrl'iThil    ?ales    man-      Fntertahiment;  football 

agfT    for     uifuraiK-e  |      games;  flying  ex jx^dl- 

I      company.  tlon?;  theaters. 


•  Unde.--  •,  X  j::.inatiun. 


13.  795 
32.527 
34,404 


8,337 
17,641 
15,282 
10,  474 


292,627 
354, 258 
286,617 
201,450 
23,219 


77,697 


$53,645 
8,710 


8,472 
23,101 
3,600 
3,300 
1,246 


127, 067 


5.681 
6, 421 


1,966 

3,2.57 
3.985 
2,154 

2,212 

3,000 

993,565 


1,182 


2,80-2 
1,9*7 


o 


$8,569 
6,591 


13.  795 
32, 527 
34,404 


,1,796 
12.  530 
10,  270 

6,946 


211,204 
293.330 
247,671 
176,046 
19, 737 


Tax  year  or 
period 


1959 
1959 


1965, 1956. 1957 
1955, 1956. 1957 
1955, 1966,  1957 
1955, 1956, 19.57 
1955, 1956, 1957 


1957, 1958, 1959 
1967, 1968, 1959 
1957, 1958, 1959 


1956 
1957 


Apr.  30.1955 
Apr.  30,  19.56 
Apr.  30,1957 


1955 
1956 
19.57 
1958 


1955 
1956 
1957 
19,58 
1956-59 


53,  000     1959  and  1960 


127,067 


4,545 
6,136 


1,956 

3,2.57 
3.98.5 
2,154 

2,212 

3,000 

991,665 


1,182 


2.  H02 
1.967 


Sept.  30,1959 


1967 
1958 


1956 

19.58 
19.59 
1960 

1950 

1960 

1959 


1960 


1959 
I960 


Summary  of  facts 


yacht  In  April  of  that  year.  Coriwration  rents  the  yacht  back  to  the  part- 
nership for  2  months  each  year  at  a  monthly  rental  of  $1 ,2.50.  Yacht  expense 
and  entertainment  eii)ense  arc  incura-d  to  maintain  good  will  with  custom- 
prs  of  the  t&xwiycr 

It  was  deterniinod  that  40  percent  of  the  amount  paid  by  the  corporate  tax- 
paver  to  its  president-shareholder  was  to  reimburse  him  for  entertaining 
baslness  guests  of  the  corporate  taxpayer  anil  thus  was  allowable.  No  guest 
reei.sUT  wiis  maintained  but  taxpayer  was  able  to  esUiblish  that  customers 
were  cnUrtained  at  the  president's  residence.  Disallowances  were  based 
in  part  on  lack  of  substantiation  and  in  part  on  failure  to  relate  some  ex- 
penses to  a  business  purpose.  The  expen.se  of  a  hoU'l  suite  maintained  by 
the  taxpayer  was  allocated  between  business  and  nonbiisine.ss  use.  Gifts 
and  football  tickets  for  taxpayer's  customers  were  allowed  in  full. 

Taxpayer  corporation  is  a  wholesale  .supplier  primarily  serving  utilities,  con- 
tractors and  local  governments.  The  expenses  claimed  are  for  the  alleged 
purpose' of  increasing  taxpayer's  sales.  Those  expenses  which  arc  relaud  to 
business  or  potential  business  with  local  governments  will  be  disallowed  as 
contrary  to  public  policy.  ,         „      .  j     ,„ 

The  corporate  taxpayer's  l)usiness  is  that  of  buying  and  stdllne  corporations. 
The  taxpayer  seeks  bargain  purchases  of  controlling  stock  in  other  corpora- 

Ttie  taxpayer  claims  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  resort  residence  is  to  have 
a  place  available  for  business  conferences.  The  resort  residence  has  facili- 
ties for  boating,  fishing,  and  entertainment.  The  agent  concluded  that  the 
personal  convenience,  i)leasure,  and  health  of  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  taxpayer  is  the  principal  reason  for  maintaining  the  residence  and  the 
apartment.  However,  the  evidence  did  indicate  that  there  wjis  some  en- 
tertainment expense  incurred  for  business  purposes  and  a  portion  of  the  ex- 
pense was  therefore  allowed.  ,     ,  .u  ...    ,„,, 

Corporate  taxpayer,  located  in  northeastern  State  acquired  tJie  yacht  in  19.54 
and  used  it  dtiring  the  summer  pre<lominantly  for  the  recreation  of  employ- 
ees During  the  winter  it  is  moved  to  Florida  and  is  u-sed  to  ent<>rtain 
various  business  associates,  distributors,  suppliers,  etc.,  visiting  there  on 
vacation.  ....  ,  .,,  , 

Corporate  taxpayer  claimed  100  percent  of  the  depretiation  and  expen.ses 
hicurred  in  oi>erating  a  yacht.  Log  records  maintained  were  not  complete. 
Many  affidavits  were  submitted  by  customers  which  stated  that  they  were 
guests  on  the  boat  and  that  ttiey  received  a  "sales  pitch"  while  al)oard. 
The  Uxpayer's  president  took  the  boat  to  Florida  each  year  for  a  prson:U 
vacation  which  lasted  al>out  3  months.  On  several  of  these  trips  the  presi- 
dent was  acrompanied  by  a  business  a.s.sociate  and  many  vacationing  bu-si- 
ness  associates  were  entertained.  Expenses  were  allowed  for  portion 
deeinetl  attributable  to  buslne.ss. 

Corporation  owns  several  yachts.  One  of  the  yachts  was  primarily  experi- 
mental. The  others  were  used  primarily  for  entertaining  customers  and 
prospective  customers. 

The  individual  taxpayers  are  located  in  a  midwestem  city.  The  lodge  and 
boats  were  used  to  entertain  investors  from  New  York  whom  taxpayers 
sought  to  Interest  In  development  of  oil  and  gas  properties.  Taxpayers  also 
entertained  local  representatives  of  oil  compimies  and  drillers  to  encourage 
their  participation  in  development  of  oil  and  gas  properties. 

The  taxpayer  corporation  is  engaged  in  heavy  construction  and  sale  of  con- 
struction supplies.  Its  customers  are  Federal.  State  and  Imal  governments, 
other  contractors,  and  the  general  public.  The  taxpayer  acquired  a  resort 
estate  which  is  maintained  and  .serviced  at  a  cost  approximating  $40,noo  iht 
year.  The  estate  has  facilities  for  hunting,  boating,  and  fishing.  The  pur- 
I)osc  of  maintaining  the  estate  Ls  to  create  good  will  among  the  v.vious 
people  with  whom  the  taxpayer  has  business  dealings  and  is  si)ecifically 
used  when  it  is  attemjUing  to  negotiate  or  secure  a  contract.  The  disallow- 
ance of  a  portion  of  the  expense  covers  preferential  dividends  and  expenses 
which  are  contrary  to  public  policy. 

These  deductions  consist  of  depreciation,  wages,  and  other  exi>endif  ures  made 
in  connection  with  the  taxpayer  corporation's  private  clubhouse  which  is 
used  for  the  entertainment  of  customers  and  prosi)ective  ciLstomers. 

Taxpayer  owned  a  boat  which  was  used  principally  to  entertain  customers. 
Taxpayer's  records  established  that  most  of  the  persons  entertained  on  the 
boat  sul)sefiuently  purchased  automobiles  from  the  taxpayer.  Also,  it  was 
estabHshe<l  that  taxjiayer's  president  regularly  Uve<l  on  the  boat.  A  por- 
tion of  the  claimed  expenses  was  disallowed  as  personal  and  taxed  as  Income 
to  the  president. 

Taxpayer's  yacht  log  showed  that  a  majority  of  the  doien  trips  out  of  port 
was  to  participate  in  races.  Most  of  the  bu.siness  entertainment  was  con- 
ducted while  the  boat  was  in  port.  The  amount  claimed  and  allowed  was 
50  percent  of  the  operating  expenses  and  depreciation. 

The  boat  was  purchased  in  1958  and  sold  In  1960.  It  was  used  to  entertain 
customers  and  prospective  ctistomers  9  times  in  1958,  13  times  in  19.59,  and 
6  times  in  1960.  Deductions  included  expenses  for  gas,  oil,  and  entertain- 
ment, and  depreciation. 

Taxpayer's  yacht  was  used  to  entertain  customers  on  fishing  trips.  Tax- 
payer maintained  a  log  of  tlie  trips  made  and  the  persons  on  board. 

Taxpayer  held  a  debut  for  his  daughter.  .Approximately  'A  of  the  guests  had 
business  connections  with  the  taxpayer.  Deduction  claimed  and  allowed 
was  approximately  25  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  debut. 

Taxpayer  corporation  did  not  maintain  a  separate  travel  and  entertainment 
accoimt.  Additional  yacht  expenses  and  airplane  exitcnses  were  also 
spread  among  various  accounts.  The  only  expense  disallowed  was  the 
purchase  price  of  1  share  of  stock  in  a  country  club.  All  other  exi)en.ses 
were  allowed  because  taxpayer  maintained  detailed  records,  fully  docu- 
menting all  cxpcn.ses. 

Taxpayer  spent  6  of  22  days  in  Europe  attending  a  medical  congress  at  which 
he  delivered  a  paper  and  presided  at  one  of  the  meetings.  Taxpayer  was 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  2  children.  The  expenses  attributable  to  tax- 
payer were  allowed  as  a  deduction  because  he  was  improving  his  specialized 
professional  skills. 

Taxpayer  sells  insurance  for  several  companies.  He  entertains  present  and 
past  customers,  as  well  as  prospective  customers,  contending  that  it  is  not 
feasible  to  stop  entertaining  once  a  person  has  been  sold  a  policy.  Tax- 
payer entertained  about  25  times  In  1960  but  fewer  than  30  different  indi- 
viduals were  entertained. 
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Case 

Type  of  buslneas 

Type  of  exK-nse 

.^.moimt 

■]  ax  year  or 

JKTlii.J 

Summary  of  facts 

No. 

Claimed 

Allowed 

80 

Whisky  distiller?^ 

Sales  of  medical  equip- 
ment. 

Nf  .uii.fH.  tun-r 

Manufacturer 

Yacht 

$40,641 

600 

975 

16,000 

7,280 

14,323 

3,049 

75,200 

114,600 

82,761 

0,600 

3,000 
12.000 

2.000 
15.700 
10.000 

8,000 
104.422 

90.000 
102,900 
106.100 
104,400 

lZfil4 

1^9S0 

6.812 

4,146 

840 

4,500 

7,500 
2,000 

052 

3,468 
5,128 

350 
1,'iOO 
4.395 
1,086 

828 

(43,325 

eoo 

078 

15,000 

6,284 

7,000 

3,040 

72,070 

106,032 

74.083 

0,600 

3.000 

11,150 

2.000 

10,600 

7,200 

6,160 

100,577 

60,000 
65,000 
68,000 
64.000 

None 
6,500 
2,600 
2,300 
400 
3,800 

6,500 
1,800 

600 

1950 

loeo 

1M8 
lOM 
1066 
1063 

19.59  and  1960 

1060  and  1060 

1950  and  1060 
1060 

loeo 

1959  and  1960 
1967 

1067 
1068 
1060 
1060 

1959 

1050 
1960 

IM 

1;.> 

1 

1960           ' 

Taxpayer  corporation  purchased  and  outfitted  a  yacht.    A  log  and  guest 
register  were  maintained  to  show  the  extent  to  which  the  yacht  was  used 
to  entertain  customers  and  others  having  some  cormection  with  the  tax- 
payer's business. 

TlckeU 

Club  dues 

GifU 

61 

Other  petty  cash 

Yacht 

Taxpayer  corporation  was  allowed  its  entire  operating  expeaues  (or  a  yacht 
because  the  yacht  log  disclosed  date  of  eaf^!^  tr.p  p-.'^rrrr''  names  on  each 
trip,  and  their  business  association  to  tn,;  ,  .r             \;-:.se6  fully  docu- 
mented and  no  trips  of  a  nonbusiness  nat  .n  »or>  1    ;: 

Taxpayer  corporation  purchased  a  yacht  to  entertain  visit  i!        '      ils  of  other 
companies  and  for  rental  to  its  officers  below  operating      -;  -      :  iie  Service 
charged  a  portion  of  the  diflerence  to  the  taxpayer's  president  as  a  dividend. 
Also  taxpayer  leased  from  ils  president  his  personal  residence  and  auto- 
mobile to  provide  food  and  lodging  to  its  guests  when  the  president  was 
away. 

Most  of  the  expenses  claimed  were  alkiwed,  basel  on  proof  by  the  taxpayer 
they  were  connected  with  his  business. 

S2 

do 

RwMmiw . . 

63 

Tickets     for     sporting 

events,  etc. 
Conventk>a,  Bermuda, 

etc. 
Gifts 

Petroleum    production, 
refinlne  and  market 
Ing. 

Dairy 

Resort  flshln?  rxprnvs.. 
Club  dues      

M 
66 

Resort  property,  yachts, 
apartment,  and  enter- 
tainment. 

Resorts,  racing  events, 
clubs,  tickets,  parties, 
gifts,  yachts,  etc. 

Trip  to  Europe 

Taxjiayer  company  maintained  several  resort  area  fa^-ilittes  including  several 
yachts  for  business  conferences,  and  entertainment.    Taxpayer  also  mam- 
talned  an  apartment  used  by  company  employees  and  representatives.    In 
addition,  taxpayer  Incurred  costs  for  varkxis  conventions  and  club  dues  to 
a  number  ol  dinner  clubs,  coimtry  clubs,  etc..  for  business  purposes.    The 
expense  disallowed  was  a  nindeductlble  capital  expenditure. 

The  taxpayer,  a  closely  held  corporation,  de<lucted  amounts  for  sales  promotion 
expenses,  including  home  phone  bills,  hotel  bills  for  wives  of  shareholders, 
resort  trips  for  famihes  of  shareholders,  racing  tickets,  etc.    The  ofhcers 
engaged  in  large-scale  entertaining  and  kept  few  detailed  records.    3  of  the 
omcers  charged  the  costs  of  17  clubs  to  the  corporation  in  addition  to  the 
costs  of  3  yachts,  1  of  which  was  owned  by  an  officer.    The  taxpayer  main- 
tained that  the  boats  were  used  for  business  purposes  but  no  logs  were  kept 
to  establish  this  use.    Some  officers  had  2  company  automobiles  in  their 
peracmal  possession.    Adjustments  were  proposed  for  lack  of  substantiation, 
considering  the  presumptively  personal  nature  of  the  expenses 

Taxpayer  toured  Europe  with  his  wife  to  set  up  a  reflnerj-  and  se<-ure  oil  leases. 
No  business  was  actually  transacted.    Taxpayer  claimed  deductions  for  the 
hotel  expenses  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  daugbtei  as  the  basas  of  discusiiag 
oil  business  or  other  family  business  matters.    Included  in  the  expemes 
claimed  were  purchases  of  clothes,  theater  tickets,  drug?  cand  v   barber  and 

n 

Petroletun               

Indevvnilcnt    oi"     oiht- 
Petroi.-uir.  sHit* 

Hotel  expense    

Air  transportation . 

Co'intry  cliihd          

Cigars 

Night  clubs  and  restau- 
rants, 
^■w  expenc* 

beauty  shop  treatments,  etc.     Other  dedaetlons  claimed  were  air  transpor- 
tation for  his  wife  and  daughter;  expenses  incurred  in  the  management  of  his 
daughter's  trust  and  investments:  country  club  charges  incurred  by  tax- 
payer and  his  family  allegedly  in  connection  with  discussions  of  business; 
exjienses  for  the  tmport*tlon  of  cigars,  some  of  which  were  given  to  bu.<iinees 
associates;  expenses  for  entertainment  and  meals  at  night  clubs  and  restaa- 
rants  during  which  proposed  oil  deals  were  discussed;  automobile  expenses, 
many  of  which  were  incurred  by  taxpayer's  wife  and  daughters,  and  gift 
expenses,  including  various  and  sundry  items  of  .small  value  which  the  tax- 
payer himself  distributed  to  employees  on  special  occasions.     Taxpayer 
alleges  that  all  activity  outside  his  home  is  business  motivated,  such  as  seek- 
ing Investments,  discussing  oil  deals,  and  looking  after  his  incomc-produdng 
properties.    Disallowances  wa-e  ba8o<l  upon  the  revenue  agents  determina- 
tion that  the  rlnimed  deductions  had  been  made  for  purely  personal  items 
10  the  extent  of  the  disallowed  amounts. 
Taxpayer  s  business  depends  on  the  ability  to  acquire  bargain  properties 
through  his  contacts  in  the  oil  industry.    Taxpayer  claimed  sums  for  travel, 
liquor,  hunting  and  ftsMtiK  facilities,  and  club  dues.    Of  theee  sums  ex- 
pended, taxpayer  allocate.!  a  portion  to  business  and  a  portion  to  personal, 
based  upon  his  personal  opinions.     Disallowances  were  based  upon  the 
revenue  agents  determination  that  a  greater  portion  of  the  claimed  expendi- 
tures were  properly  allocable  to  personal  rather  than  biisineas  purposes. 

Gifts   '    

S! 

Lodging 

.'^.utomoblle           

Food  and  beverage  for 
Aimtane 

3,211 

837 
760 
2,744 
658 
260 

Club  dues . 

Fishing  camp 

Liquor 

Miscellaneous 

Lodging    . ... 

17.407 

8,630 

816 
8.646 
6,920 

792 
1,200 
4.109 
1.473 

160 

647 
2,000 
3,690 

685 
750 
2,562 
640 
100 

Automobile 

Food  and  beverage  for 

entertaining. 
Airplane  .  . .-. 

Club  dues 

Fishing  camp . 

Liquor . 

Miscellaneous 

Promotion 

18, 116 

11.064 

K 

7,836 

2.606 
2,385 
2,648 

23.200 

24,  -rt)  ' 
.13.  100 

8.608 

1,SM 
1,400 
1,506 

1 
3.  7(XI  1 
4    KXj   , 
4.000  1 

Taxpaver  is  a  closely  held  corporation.    Taxpayer  acquired  riding  tioraes 
whicn  be  entered  In  various  shows.    Taxpayer's  name  was  listed  on  the 
programs,  and  was  displayed  on  horse  traflers  and  equipment  carriers. 
Taxpayer's  return  Induded  deductions  tor  Nwu^.  r-^m    s"'  training  of 
the  Miraes  and  riding  lesBOOS  lor  its  president's  da  u'  .^  r    ^>  :>    '  >de  them 
in  the  shows.    Taxpayer's  return  also  included  non.m.ii  \>  uumigs  of  the 
horses.    Taxpayer  n  aimed  the  expenses  were  tMsiaeas  ooanect«d.  but  half 
of  them  wvre  disallowed.    The  cost  of  the  horses  was  tnated  as  a  dividend 
Ui  ilic  president. 

I  '.)•  ;  i\;' 1'. . '  maintained  an  office  in  his  home     He  built  an  addition  to  his 

GO 

Physician. 

Entertainment 

60 

Manufacturer 

Report,-.      convi  nliiri.'i. 
c!u!p!i.     ti'kt-t';.     gifts, 
•tc. 

rw-ia.iik*  iucluding  a  recrearinr;  hf\!',  >>fi-'.<.  tio  arra,  ami  swimming  pool, 
allegedly  to  promote  his  pr.i    .  ■       N    -»•    -  ;    ^w -i  n.a:!it:iiried  toshow  the 
bu5!ne.ss  use  of  these  faciliti—      yy:-:isi-~  » . '.    :i- >;;  wed  for  the  personal 
u'ie  r,'  thp  facilities  bv  the  t.iv;  aM-  -  s;*"'i^  •^''  '•  ^'"  in'  acquaintances. 
■-' axi>u>er  >  «  xpenditures  api»  .:■   '  '.     '-  ,>rgi:v  ;-"-s"u.i:  in  nature.     He  WM 
aMe  t^  e.^tj:  A-',  i  !>Li.--;!iecv,-  I. Mil-  !.  .:,  .j'..;-.  i.i;  \  i,i    i-:.'.ii!it,s  allowed. 
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I  Permission  to  reproduce  tlie  excerpts  In  this 

compilation  has  been  granted  by  each  of 
the  publications  concerned] 

EXFENSES     rOK     TRaVTL.     ENTEKTAlNliENT,     AND 

Business   Gifts 

(Compilation  of  current  comments  In  news- 
papers and  periodicals  relating  to  expense 
accounts  and  business  gifts ) 

rOREWORD 

l'.\  recent  years,  the  milUons  of  taxpayers 
who  are  not'so  fortunate  as  to  have  an  ex- 
pense account  and  who.  Incidentally,  are  the 
bulwark  of  our  tax  system,  have  been  read- 
ing and  hearing  more  and  more  of  expense 
account  abuses.  Collected  here  are  excerpts 
from  articles  published  In  magazines,  trade 
Journals,  and  newspapers,  which  illustrate 
the  public's  growing  concern  with  this 
pr  -b'.em. 

The  portrait  presented  by  these  articles  Is 
that  of  a  privileged  class  which  has  become 
known  as  the  expense  account  society — a 
socletv  made  up  of  Individuals  who,  because 
of  the  liberality  of  our  tax  laws,  practically 
live  on  expense  account-s.  According  to  many 
of  these  commentators,  there  are  very  few 
of  the  necessities  of  life,  such  as  meals  and 
lodging,  or  even  of  the  luxuries,  such  as 
vacations  at  fancy  resorts,  club  memberships, 
and  cruises,  that  such  taxpayers  cannot 
somehow  deduct  on  tax  returns  as  busi- 
ness expenses.  These  articles  describe  peo- 
ple who  can  "charge"  almost  everything  to 
the  company;  the  type  of  taxpayer  who.  when 
questioned  about  his  return,  would  say  "I 
have  no  personal  life — all  I  do  Is  for  the 
company." 

EXPENSE    .fCCOtNTS 

"The  Myth  of  the  Magic  Expense  Account." 
Clarence  B  Randall.  Dun's  Review.  August 
1960.  pages  39  41: 

"Certain  it  Is  that  entertaining  by  busi- 
ness In  this  country  is  now  Itself  big  busi- 
ness. Some  companies  are  more  widely 
known  for  their  parties  th.an  they  are  for 
their  products.  The  occasions  for  business 
entertainment  range  all  the  way  from  two 
for  lunch  in  the  executive  dining  room  to 
several  thousand  in  the  ballroom  for  the  big 
hotel,  with  name  bands,  and  orchids  flown  in 
from  Hawaii  for  the  ladles 

"Gone  are  the  days  when  a  salesman 
occasionally  wined  and  dined  his  favorite 
Ctistomer.  or  perhaps  gave  a  small  theater 
party  Nowadays,  when  the  deal  gets  big 
enough,  the  company  yacht  weighs  anchor 
and  moves  into  position,  the  company  plane 
takes  ofl  for  a  duck  blind  In  Arkansas,  or 
the  best  hotel  In  Miami  throws  open  its 
d(jors  to  exjx^ctaiit  dealers  f  :;r  a  week  of  con- 
tinuous circus. 

"The  distaff  side  Is  cut  In.  too.  on  both 
sides  of  the  deal.  How  the  ladles  love  It. 
•With  Jet  travel  what  It  Is,  those  who  were 
getting  a  little  tired  of  White  Sulphur  may 
now  hope  to  look  in  on  Capri  or  the  Riviera. 
"The  unseen  partner  In  all  this  largesse,  of 
cour.se,  the  mau  who  rides  the  afterdeck  of 
the  comp.iny  yacht,  copilots  the  duck 
hunters'  plane,  sits  by  while  the  caviij-  is 
spooned  out  and  the  crepes  suzettcs  r.re 
sizzling,  the  man  wh-i  splits  the  check  at  the 
nightspot  and  hands  the  big  bill  to  the  head- 
waiter.  Is  none  other  than  Uncle  Sam. 
Lights  would  go  dim  along  the  Strip  in  Las 
Vega«  and  chorus  girls  would  be  unemployed 
from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles  If  It  were  not 
for  that  great  modern  Invention,  the  tax  de- 
duction 

"But  who  are  the  silent  underwriters  of 
this  freneUc  spending?  You  and  I,  the  gen- 
eral taxpayers.  It  Is  we  who  make  up  to  the 
V  S.  Treasury  the  revenue  lost  through  ex- 
pense account  deduction*. 

■This  orgiastic  abu."?e  of  the  expense  .\c- 
cjunt  is  by  no  meaus  universal,  or  even  in  a 
broad  sense  characteristic  of  our  business 
community  today.  It  is.  however,  a  spec- 
U\culiix  and  alarming  trend  participated  in 


by  enough  oompanies  and  Individuals  to  put 
all  of  us  upon  caution  for  the  good  reputa- 
tion of  businessmen  as  a  class. 

"So  far,  expense-account  entertainment  Is 
held  somewhat  In  check  by  two  factors. 

"First  of  all,  the  best  companies — those 
who  value  the  good  opinion  of  thoughtful 
people — reject  it.  They  behave  with  dignity 
and  self-restraint  in  relationships  with  their 
customers. 

"Secondly— and  this  is  altogether  discred- 
itable— in  some  of  those  companies  that 
practice  excesses,  the  president  himself  has 
no  part  In  it.  He  Just  passes  the  word  to 
the  general  auditor  not  to  bear  down.  And 
the  dirty  work  is  delegated  to  the  younger 
men. 

"It  is  disturbing;  that  business  does  not  put 
its  own  hou.'e  in  order  while  there  is  still 
time,  that  it  does  not  speak  out  boldly 
against  expense  account  abuses.  The  whole 
purpose  of  a  trade  association,  or  of  any  na- 
tionwide industrial  organization.  Is  to  pro- 
vide a  collective  voice  on  matters  of  mutual 
concern.  The  trouble  Is  that  we  use  that 
voice  steadily  against  others,  but  seldom 
turn  it  inward  toward  ourselves. 

"If  we  cannot  correct  these  things  our- 
selves, we  can  hardly  protest  if  Government 
steos  in  to  do  It  for  us. 

"But  beyond  these  moral  overtones,  and 
the  damage  currently  being  done  to  the  good 
name  of  business  In  the  eyes  of  the  general 
public,  comes  a  practical  question.  Do  these 
practices.  In  fact,  pay  off?  There  would 
seem  to  be  serious  reason  to  doubt  whether 
lavish  display  and  heavyhanded  entertain- 
ing are  really  worth  the  cost,  whether  In  the 
long  run  they  actually  sell  the  merchandise. 
"On  the  law  of  chances,  there  are  prob- 
ably as  many  men  who  will  be  otlended.  even 
InsvUted,  by  overexpendlture  to  win  their 
favors  as  there  are  those  who  will  be  Im- 
pressed. 

"Sometimes  the  use  of  entertainment  and 
gifts  reaches  the  point  where  It  crosses  the 
line  of  proper  customer  relationships  alto- 
gether and  becomes  commercial  bribery.  A 
set  of  golf  clubs  at  Christmas  to  the  third 
a.=:slstaut  purchasing  agent,  or  a  carton  of 
cigarettes  with  a  $100  bill  tucked  inside,  is 
co'mpletely  venal.  Business  purchased  by 
such  means  has  too  precarious  a  base  to  be 
enduring. 

"In  the  long  run,  the  product  must  sell  it- 
self. It  takes  on  no  added  valvie  from  ex- 
posure to  ne'  n  lights,  nor  Is  It  likely  that  its 
speci.il  virtues  can  be  explained  more  clearly 
at  2  In  the  morning  than  at  2  In  the  after- 
noon. If  It  is  Insufficient  In  quality  or  un- 
certain In  delivery,  no  amount  of  entertain- 
ing can  '.ong  conceal  those  basic  deflclencles. 
•  Objective  students  of  the  current  busi- 
ness scene  must  view  this  phenomenon  of 
the  reckless  use  of  expense-account  money 
with  considerable  dismay.  They  would  be 
hard  to  convince  that  extravagant  parties 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  Na- 
tion. Party  or  no  party,  the  commodity  to 
be  sold  remains  the  same,  having  no  greater 
utility  for  the  buyer  afterward  than  before, 
and  no  greater  profit  potential  for  the  seller. 
To  say  these  things,  however.  Is  something 
of  a  waste  of  breath,  for  those  on  the  lunatic 
fringe  of  Industry  who  commit  the  excesses 
are  not  given  to  taking  serious  thought  for 
the  welfare  of  the  economy  or  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  private  enterprise  system  In 
the  midst  of  the  great  world  struggle  in 
which  we  are  engaged. 

"They  seldom  pause  to  speculate  on  what 
Image  of  the  American  free  economy  their 
conduct  creates  in  the  minds  of  men  from 
the  new  countries  wbo  come  to  study  our 
way  of  life.  From  Pakistan  to  Nigeria,  from 
Ecuador  to  Indonesia,  the  battle  Is  on  be- 
tween socialism  and  free  enterprise.  Which 
*  111  be  tiie  basl.s  for  developing  untapped  In- 
dustrial strength?  We  are  the  models  upon 
whom  men  who  wish  to  preserve  private  Ini- 
tiative In  their  economics  base  their  hopes. 


"We  cannot  be  too  careful  in  what  we 
teach  them.  They  Imitat*  the  bad  rts  readily 
as  they  do  the  good,  and  they  may  easily  at- 
Ulbute  our  success  to  the  wrong  causes." 
(Reprinted  by  permission  from  Dun's  Re- 
view and  Modem  Industry.  August  1960. 
Copyright.  1960.  Dun  &  Bradstreet  Publica- 
tions Corp.) 

"Expense  Account  Caviar."  Lucius  Beebe. 
San  Francisco  Chronicle.  March  20,  1961.  page 

36: 

"If  the  new  administration  In  Washington 
would  like  to  come  by  a  program  of  readjust- 
ment which  would  evoke  reusing  cheers  from 
all  but  a  very  small  segment  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  It  could  hit  upon  nothing  more 
felicitous  than  the  often  promised  but  never 
yet  actually  inaugurated  crackdown  on  ex- 
ecutive expense  account. 

"The  expense  account  society  that  has  been 
brought  Into  existence  by  the  past  atti- 
tude of  the  Treasury  toward  this  aspect 
of  the  national  business  structure  Is  not 
only  one  that  costs  the  Federal  Government 
a  good  deal  of  mcney — how  much  let  Sylvia 
Porter  tell  you — but  is  a  much  resented  af- 
front to  a  great  many  people  who  are  them- 
selves unable  to  swell  It  In  expensive  re- 
sorts, resUtirants  and  foreign  travel  tax  free 
and  out  of  various  corporate  pockets  on  the 
slim  excuse  that  they  are  doing  company 
business. 

"There  are  precious  few  Americans  of  pri- 
vate means  who  can  or  will  patronize  res- 
taurants where  the  luncheon  tab  for  the 
chef's  suggestion  can  come  to  $45  for  two. 
but  such  plush  premises  as  the  Four  Seasons 
in  New  York  cu-e  Jammed  to  the  reservation 
desks  with  expense  account  patrons  paying 
$200  for  dinner  for  five. 

"This  is  the  aspect  of  expense-account 
civilization  that  Ls  most  distasteful  to  peo- 
ple of  ordinary  means  and  prudent  ways  with 
money,  even  If  they  have  It  In  ample  abun- 
dance. Probably  corporate  expense  accounts 
are  the  greatest  single  Inflationary  agency  in 
the  entire  national  economy.  In  addition  to 
which  well-upholstered  Jerks  preempting 
the  best  of  everything  In  restaurants,  the- 
aters, nightclubs  and  airplanes  are  a  damned 
poor  advertisement  for  big  business.  They 
make  more  enemies  among  a  class  of  peo- 
ple naturally  sympathetic  to  corporate  vast- 
ness  than  all  the  radical  agitators  and  So- 
cialists put  together. 

"An  abatement  of  the  expense-account  so- 
ciety could  win  the  Government  wild  jilaudlts 
from  a  great  many  taxpayers  who.  by  Indirec- 
tion, are  tired  of  picking  up  the  tab  every 
time  some  crumbbum  with  an  executive  ti- 
tle, who  couldn't  treat  a  friend  to  a  Coke 
on  his  own  money,  decides  he  wants  a  week 
In  New  York  with  a  suite  at  the  St.  Regis 
and  ringside  ti\bles  at  El  Morocco  every 
evening." 

"  'Life  at  Uncle  Sam's  Expense,'  the  Econ- 
omist, April  4,  1959,  pages  234,  237: 

"The  maximum  tax  that  an  American 
could  be  charged  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  his  Income  this  year  would  be  87 
percent,  but  few  are  so  rich  and  so  Ingenious 
as  to  be  caught  in  that  top  bracket.  The 
minimum  he  could  pay  depends  less  on  the 
actual  Income  he  receives  than  on  his  deft- 
ness In  charging  items  off  agnlnst  the  ex- 
pense account  allowed  him  by  his  employer 
(who  then  deducts  It  from  the  cost  of  doing 
business)  or  in  seeking  his  own  loopholes  In 
the  tax  laws  and  ordering  his  life  so  as  to 
take  advantage  of  them.  Many  people  do 
both.  Living  on  nn  expense  account  is  a 
recognized  technique,  loopholes  in  the  law 
are  many. 

"The  man  who  dines  only  at  the  best 
restaurants,  and  takes  his  clients  to  see  only 
the  most  popular  plays  might,  were  he  pay- 
ing the  full  bill  himself,  persuade  his  wife 
to  cook  supper  and  then  take  his  guests 
around  the  corner  to  the  cinema.  But  the 
privilege  of  writing  these  gestures  off.  either 
on  the  company's  expense  account  or  from 
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his  own  taxable  income,  makes  a  different 
man  of  him.  He  becomes  a  free  spender, 
bigger  than  life  size,  and  headwalters  bow, 
while  the  bill  is  ultimately  delivered  to  Uncle 
Sam. 

•The  effect  is  felt  by  more  than  the  in- 
dividual taxpayer.  Critics  charge  that  the 
Interaction  of  expense  account  habits  and  In- 
come tax  rules  distorts  the  price  system  and 
weakens  the  moral  fiber  of  the  country.  The 
evidence  offered  Includes  such  trends  as  the 
climbing  prices  of  beefsteaks  and  theater 
tickets,  the  seagoing  convention,  and  the  re- 
cently disclosed  business  Interest  in  ladies 
whose  telephone  numbers  can  be  bought 

"The  annual  convention  Ls.  of  course,  no 
novelty.  For  years  these  holiday  jaunts, 
masked  as  educational  meetings  and  there- 
fore properly  chargeable  to  the  costs  of  do- 
ing business,  have  helped  to  support  big  re- 
sort hotels  with  convenient  golf  courses 
This  year  however,  the  Furness  Bermuda 
Line  reports  that  26  percent  of  its  cruise 
bookings  in  1959,  as  compared  with  18  per- 
cent in  1958.  will  be  convention  business.  The 
growing  popularity  of  holding  conventions  at 
sea  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  more 
members  attend  educational  meetings  on 
board  ship  Just  because  there  are  no  golf 
courses  attached. 

"The  Ohio  State  University  Sch.ool  of  Jour- 
nalism recently  questioned  600  presidents  of 
big  industrial,  Insurance,  commercial,  and 
banking  firms  on  their  tax-deductible 
Christmas  giving:  under  promise  of  ano- 
nymity nearly  a  quarter  of  them  responded 
and,  with  considerable  acrimony,  some  of 
them  described  the  custom  bluntly  as  'black- 
mall'  which  they  could  neither  approve  nor 
escape.  In  their  world,  such  gifts  ranged 
from  trinkets  to  Cadillacs,  and  on  to  the 
loan  of  a  yacht,  liquored,  fueled  and  girled 
Thus  far  there  Is  no  evidence  of  a  concerted 
move  to  end  even  the  most  flamboyant  of 
these  practices:  indeed,  no  reliable  study  ex- 
ists to  tell  the  whole  story  or  to  clear  the 
reputation  of  the  business  firms  which  keep 
free  of  purple  fringes" 

"High  on  the  Hog."  editorial,  the  Nation, 
December  17,  1960,  page  467: 

"Business  entertainment  no  longer  gets 
business.  Mr  Auchincloss.  lawyer-novelist, 
pointed  out,  since  everyone  'is  perfectly 
aware  that  his  host  is  passing  the  bill  onto 
Uncle  Sam  in  the  form  of  a  business  deduc- 
tion.' 'The  vice  of  the  system  is  not  in  its 
attempted  bribery.'  said  Mr.  Auchincloss, 
'but  in  the  privilege  of  a  few  to  dine  and 
wine  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer '  He 
profX)sed  that  Congress  disallow  the  cost  of 
entertainment  as  a  business  expense 

"The  racket  has  reached  such  proportions 
that  In  some  cases  it  Is  scarcely  necessary  for 
a  business  executive  to  earn  a  salary — he  can 
live  like  a  millionaire  on  his  ex{>ense 
account." 

"There's  I-Jo  Business  Like  Ltinch  Busi- 
ness." WlUlf.m  K.  Zinsser.  New  York  Times 
magazine.  March  20.  1960.  page  60: 

"With  expense  accounts,  many  have  found 
they  can  eat  well — and  make  money  at  it. 

"What  th.?  country  really  needs  la  more 
restaurants,  for  that  is  where  much  of  the 
Nation's  business  Is  transacted  The  'busi- 
ness lunch,'  that  lavish  exercise  in  spending 
the  boss'  money,  has  fastened  such  a  grip 
on  our  cities  that  to  lunch  with  someone  for 
pleasure  is  almost  indecent. 

"Many.  In  fact,  rely  on  these  dally  ban- 
quets to  tide  them  over  the  next  24  hours 
By  careful  planning,  week  after  week,  a  man 
can  literally  eat  himself  into  solvency.  'If 
he  eats  on  the  expense  account  every  day, 
he  saves  about  $6,  That's  $30  a  week,  or 
$1,500  a  ycf.r,  tax  free — the  equivalent  of 
several  thousand  dollars  more  in  salary.  Of 
course.  If  tie  man  puts  In  an  expense  ac- 
count when  actually  he  went  out  alone  and 
had  a  hot  dog,  he  can  make  $12  a  day.' 

"This  form  of  chicanery  is  so  common  that 
many  a  ccmpany  bookkeeper  has  been 
startled  to  see  that  two  employees  took  the 


same  client  to  different  restaurants  for  lunch 
the  same  day.  Influential  columnists  be- 
lieve that  they  are  listed  on  four  or  five 
expense  accounts  every  noon. 

"Presidents  of  companies  do  not.  on  the 
whole,  eat  business  lunches.  But  In  all 
lower  strata,  business  lunches  are  almost 
routine.  One  elderly  ad  man,  asked  how 
frequently  he  ate  on  his  or  somebody  else's 
expense  account,  looked  amazed  at  the 
naivete  of  the  question.  'Why,  I  haven't 
paid  for  my  lunch,'  he  said,  'in  31  years.'  " 

"Expense  Accounts."  Richard  Gehman, 
Cosmopolitan,   March    1957,   pages   44-47: 

"Today  we  live  in  what  has  been  called 
the  Era  of  the  Expense  Account.  Ever  since 
World  War  II,  the  expense  account  has  been 
playing  an  increasingly  Important  part  in 
our  lives  and  our  economy, 

"The  extent  to  which  the  expense  account 
has  influenced  the  economy  is  Indicated  by 
the  fact  that  multimillion-dollar  businesses 
have  been  founded  and  now  exist  almost 
solely  by  virtue  of  the  expense  account.  The 
Increased  traffic  in  restaurants  and  In  liquor, 
unusual  foods.  Jewelry,  flowers,  leather  gCKXls, 
books  and  other  luxury  Items  is  directly 
traceable  to  the  new  American  habit  of 
blithely  charging  off  nearly  everything  In 
sight  to  expenses. 

"Food,  drink  and  expensive  gifts  are  not 
the  only  Items  that  turn  up  regularly  on 
expense  accounts.  Some  men  also  feel  Justi- 
fied In  putting  down  ui)keep  of  their  homes, 
entertainment  in  their  homes,  clothes  for 
their  wives,  and  services  provided  for  busi- 
ness associates — services  such  as  furnishing 
chartered  planes  or  railroad  cars,  limousines 
and  chauffeurs,  or  supplying  private  secre- 
taries complete  with  typ>ewTiters  and  dictat- 
ing machines. 

"Giving  ex|>ense  accounts  to  its  salesmen 
and  executives  has  three  distinct  advantages 
for  a  corporation. 

"First,  it  saves  money.  Most  larger  com- 
panies now  pay  a  52-percent  corporate  tax. 
When  a  salesman  spends  a  dollar  in  attempt- 
ing to  cajole  a  customer  into  buying  the 
company's  product,  it  actually  costs  the  com- 
pany only  48  cents 

"Second,  it  enables  the  company  to  re- 
ward or  remunerate  its  employees  without 
making  them  subject  to  further  personal 
income  taxes. 

"Third,  It  enables  the  company  to  get  more 
work  out  of  Its  employees.  The  man  who  has 
no  expense  account  works  a  given  number  of 
hours  each  day  his  evenings  are  free  The 
man  who  is  expected  to  entertain  clients  and 
prospects  usually  does  it  after  business  hours. 

'But  the  expen.se  account  economy  does 
not  work  exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  the 
large  corporation.  The  small  businessman 
may  benefit  from  the  structure  of  the  tax 
laws.  too.  By  incorporating  himself  even  the 
man  with  a  modest  Income  can  live  on  a  scale 
comparable  to  that  of  a  maharajah  •  •  •  and, 
In  general,  enjoy  himself  at  the  Govern- 
ment's expense 

"Actually,  the  expense  account  has  created 
a  new  upper  class — a  group  of  men  who. 
while  paying  themselves  relatively  small  sal- 
aries, actually  can  live  as  though  their  In- 
comes equaled  those  of  oil  barons 

'  'Expense  account  spending  first  reached 
a  peak  during  World  War  II.'  says  a  Penn- 
sylvania manufacturer  •  •  •  'in  my  opinion. 
It's  helped  contribute  to  inflation,  by  Jacking 
up  prices  far  out  of  reason  ' 

"Under  the  expense  account  economy,  hu- 
man behavior  is  sometimes  subjected  to 
severe  stress. 

"  I've  known  of  several  cases  in  which  an 
expense  account  at  the  office  caused  trouble 
In  the  home.'  says  an  advertising  agency  ex- 
ecutive He  points  out  that  a  young  man 
who  takes  clients  to  the  Colony,  Le  Pavilion, 
and  other  high-priced  restaurants  for  lunch, 
merrily  charging  the  $35-for-two  tabs  to 
his  company,  leads  a  schizophrenic  existence. 

"Unless  the  young  mans  moral  fiber  Is 
stronger    than   most   men's,    he   is    bound    to 


react  unfavorably  So  is  his  wife;  at  lunch, 
munching  a  cheese  sandwich,  she  cannot  be 
blamed  for  thinking  bitterly  of  her  husband. 
at  that  moment  eating  pheasant  in  Twenty- 
One.  She  IS  bound  to  be  Jealous:  she  is 
bound  to  demand  to  be  taken  along  on  his 
expense  account  sprees. 

"Tlie  expense  account  may  cause  other 
domestic  difficulties  •  •  •  the  husband  and 
wife  may  actually  find  themselves  living  on  a 
higher  standard  than  they  can  afford 

"Many  people  who  oi>erate  on  expense  ac- 
counts augment  their  Incomes  by  falsifying 
It  Is  not  uncommon  for  a  man.  signing  a 
tab  in  a  restaurant  where  he  is  known,  to 
put  down  an  amount  double  the  size  of  the 
check  and  take  the  remainder  of  the  money 
for  himself. 

"We're  meeting  In  Slam,  bring  the  wife." 
Eugene  D.  Fleming,  Cosmopolitan  May  1960, 
page  60: 

"Ever  see  a  business  meeting  on  a  tropical 
beach?  Or  a  million-dollar  contract  signed 
at  a  cocktail  party''  Or  a  salesman's  wife 
taking  part  in  company  policy''  Conven- 
tions In  exotic  places  are  the  newest  travel 
bonanza.  Best  of  all,  the  cost  Is  tax 
deductible, 

"Day  In  and  night  out  during  1960,  from 
the  Roosevelt  Hotel  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
to  the  simbaked  villas  of  the  Italian  Riviera; 
at  millionaire  playgrounds  in  the  Caribbean, 
such  as  Laurence  Rockefeller's  elegant  Do- 
rado Beach  Hotel;  on  board  luxury  cruise 
ships;  and  at  world-famed  spas  like  French 
Lick.  Ind.,  whose  two  golf  courses  and  three 
pools  make  thinking  less  fatiguing,  some  16 
million  Americans  from  every  walk  of  life — 
salesmen,  executives,  horticulturists,  railway 
surgeons — will  be  discussing  common  prob- 
lems, making  valuable  contacts,  closing 
multimillion-dollar  deals — and  drinking  like 
the  well  was  going  dry. 

"Ten  million  of  these  travelers  are  freely 
associated  Joiners  who  attend  over  20,000 
get-tO{^ethers,  ranging  from  that  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  to  the  Con- 
catenated Order  of  Hoo-Hoo.  a  national  lum- 
berman's fraternity.  In  addition.  6  million 
businessmen  fly  hither  and  yon  to  sop  up 
corporate  wisdom  (among  other  thiftgs)  at 
over  ()0  000  company  conventions  These 
steadf.ist  pursuers  of  conclaves  spend  well 
over  a  billion  dollars  on  convention-going 
travel  alone. 

"Convention  travel.  It  seems,  knows  no 
bounds.  •  •  •  Delegates  would  certainly 
rather  spend  a  week  in  Paris  than  in  Chi- 
cago, the  reasoning  goes  The  traveltime  Is 
only  a  difference  of  hours,  and  Just  as  tax 
deductible,  so  why  not  meet  there''  Bring 
your  wife,  of  course.     She'll  love  It." 

"An  Unknown  Side  of  Resource  Allocation, 
the  Invisible  Hand  of  Tax  Elxemptlon."  Nor- 
man 3.  Ture,  Challenge.  November  1960, 
pages  3-10: 

"Th(?  tax  treatment  of  expense  accounts 
Is  aboiit  the  most  thorny  problem  in  the  in- 
come tax.  The  typical  situation  which  causes 
so  much  furor  involves  a  company's  sales 
repres<'ntative  who  spends  lavishly  In  an 
effort  xj  secure  or  retain  a  customer.  Carib- 
bean cruises,  theater  tickets,  a  season  s  box 
at  spo:-ting  events,  expensive  gift*,  are  a  few 
examples  For  a  company's  executives,  there 
may  t-e  country  club  memberships,  use  of 
the  compyany's  cars,  hunting  lodges  perh.ips 
even  a  iiome — all  at  the  company  s  expense 

"Entertainment  expenses  which  show  up 
on  the  expense  account  often  Include  those 
lncurrt«d  on  behalf  of  the  employee's  wife 
and  the  spouse  of  the  prospective  customer 
Exciting  Jotirneys  with  gun  and  camera 
through  what  used  to  be  darkest  Africa  show 
up  on  the  company's  tAX  return  as  sales 
expenses.  The  cost  of  the  boss'  honeymoon 
has  be-^n  known  to  appear  In  the  same  way 

"To  the  extent  that  these  expenses  are  al- 
lowed f-s  deductions,  tlie  Government — there- 
fore, ai,  of  us — pays  the  bill  for  the  goods  and 
services  provided  for  the  employee  his  sales 
prospects  and  others  loaded  into  his  expeuBe 
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account.  Those  on  the  receiving  end  do  not 
Include  the  value  of  these  goods  and  serv- 
ices In  their  taxable  Income. 

"The  company.  In  other  words,  la  allowed 
a  deduction  for  a  cost  of  producing  Income, 
but  the  recipients  of  these  expenditures  do 
not  ref)ort  ihem  as  Income.  This  creates 
an  anomaly.  Though  what  Is  cost  to  one 
economic  entity  (In  this  case  the  company) 
must  be  Income  to  some  other  (in  this  case 
the  recipient) ,  this  Is  not  always  so  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Federal  Income  tax. 

"Why  not  Just  disallow  all  such  deduc- 
tions? If  this  were  done,  clearly  this  type 
of  sales  promotion  would  cost  the  company 
considerably  more.  With  the  present  cor- 
poration Income  tax  rate  of  52  percent,  every 
deductible  dollar  on  an  expense  account 
costs  the  company  only  48  cents.  Remove 
the  deduction  and  the  cost  shoots  up — a  dol- 
lar of  expense  is  then  a  full  dollar  of  cost. 

"Where  should  the  line  be  drawn?  The 
statutes  'ordinary  and  necessary'  rule  for 
deductions  Is  not  much  help  in  many  cases. 
What  Is  ordinary  in  one  line  of  business  is 
freqv.ently  extraordinary  in  another.  L.i 
fact,  the  courts  Interpret  'ordinary'  to  mean 
not  unique  In  the  business  community — 
rather  than  customary  in  a  particular  busi- 
ness. On  this  basis,  it  Is  hard  to  conceive 
of  an  expense  which  could  not  qualify  as 
ordinary. 

"If  'ordinary'  won't  do  as  a  criterion  for 
deductibility,  what  about  'necessary'?  Ne- 
cessity might  seem  to  be  an  easier  test  to 
apply.  But  how  should  one  distinguish  be- 
tween the  legitimacy  of  an  expense  and  the 
necessity  for  it? 

"The  African  safari,  for  example,  had  a 
legitimate  business  purpose;  It  did  indeed 
contribute  to  sales  promotion,  or  so  It  was 
ruled.  Was  It  necessary,  however?  Most  of 
us  would  answer,  unhesitatingly,  that  It 
was  not.  But  what  kind  of  objective  cri- 
teria are  we  to  use  in  deciding  that  the  ex- 
pense of  this  trip  was  not  as  necessary  as  an 
equal  expenditure  on  some  other  activity 
which  produced  the  same  effect  on  sales? 

"Because  of  these  difficulties  In  applying 
the  v&gue  language  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  this  kind  of  sales  promotion  effort 
meets  with  extremely  liberal  tax  treatment. 
This  situation  encourages  the  allocation  of 
a  greater  volume  of  resources  to  lavish  sales 
promotion  methods  than  would  otherwise 
occur.  Moreover,  this  result  was  not  con- 
templated when  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
was  framed. 

"The  frivolous — and  well -publicized — ac- 
tivities for  which  tax  deductions  are  claimed, 
offends  Congressmen  and  Senators  Just  as 
greatly  as  novelists  and  TV  scenario  writ- 
ers. The  apparent  disinclination  to  anaend 
the  tax  law  in  this  area,  however,  does  not 
Imply  approval  of  its  results.  It  is  rather, 
evidence  of  the  dlfflctiltles  In  making  a 
change  which  will  conform  with  legitimate 
bu.slness  requirements." 

"I'll  Just  Sign,  Those  Blg-Flgnre  Expense 
A'^counts,"  Newsweek,  May  20,  1957,  pages 
87-92 ; 

"While  US  prosperity  rest^j  on  a  solid 
ba-se  of  production  and  sales.  Its  facade  Is 
brightened  considerably  by  a  host  of  'de- 
ductibles'— the  appurtenance.';,  from  fir?t- 
class  fares  to  crepes  suzette.  that  many  em- 
ployees can  rarely  afford  on  their  own 
Incomes  but  can  enjoy  when  traveling  on  an 
expense  account. 

"Nothing  on  the  US  bnslnPEs  scene  h.i.s 
provoked  more  elbow  digs  and  thigh  slapping 
than  the  expense  account,  Including  racy  bits 
about  traveling  salesmen  who  are  among  its 
chief  devotees 

"More  people  are  spending  more  money  on 
the  cocapany  cuff  than  at  any  other  time,  at 
a  rate  that  would  astound  'swindle -sheet' 
artists  of  a  decade  ago. 

"Some  80  jjeroent  erf  luncheons  served  at 
top  Manhattan  restaurants  like  '21.'  Le  Pa- 
vilion, and  Chambord  are  expensed     On  the 


Plcrlda  Gold  Coast,  expense  accounts  are  the 
ba<;kbone  of  the  winter  economy.  Without 
exi)ense  accounts,  big  yacht  basli^  like  Port 
Lauderdale's  Bahla  Mar  might  be  almost  de- 
serted.' 

"The  Conventions— Work,  Hard  Play," 
Bi;slness  Week.  May  16,  1933,  pages  176-182: 
"Last  week  some  200  members  and  guests 
of  the  Magazine  Publishers  Association  spent 
3  days  luxuriating  at  the  Greenbrier,  posh 
re:  ort  hotel  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 
(pictures) . 

"What  drew  them  v^.ls  MPA's  40th  annual 
spring  meeting — plus  the  golf,  tennis,  swim- 
ming, fine  food,  and  secluded  luxury  that 
ever  since  t'ne  war  have  been  luring  an  in- 
creasing share  of  conventloneerlng  Ameri- 
cans to  the  resort  hotels. 

"The  American  penchant  for  conventions — 
increasingly  bearing  the  more  elegant  label 
of  "conferences" — has  reached  Its  de  luxe 
fto^verlng  In  these  riu-al  spas  that  once  were 
the  exclusive  domain  of  wealthy  families  and 
dowagers  who  are  moving  over  for  the  grow- 
ing  number  of  expense-account  guests. 

'When  the  resort  hotels — safely  secluded 
from  the  hurly-burly  of  the  metropolitan 
areas — got  into  the  convention  business  they 
introduced  a  new  note.  The  flamboyance 
and  commerciallFm  of  many  of  the  older 
shciws  was  replaced  by  a  few  days  of  luxurl- 
OT.1.S  living,  spiced  with  refined  business  con- 
tacts and  high-level  formal  programs.  Bus- 
iness deals,  to  be  sure,  are  sometimes  started 
or  even  concluded,  but  such  trafficking  Is 
frowned  on  except  in  private,  friendly  con- 
versation. 

•  This  special  type  of  resort  hotel  conven- 
tion Is  the  elite  one  •  •  •  And  the  gather- 
lnr:s  are  kept  smallish  both  by  the  limits  of 
the  hotel's  facilities  and  the  fact  that  they 
druw  mostly  from  higher,  bigger-expense-ac- 
count echelons  of  business. 

"The  magazine  publishers'  confab  at  the 
Greenbrier  last  week  was  thoroughly  typical 
of  the  resort  hotel  convention.  The  MPA 
de.-oted  the  first  day  to  committee  reports 
and  pressing  industry  problems.  In  the  eve- 
ning, special  committees  met. 

"For  the  rest  of  the  time.  It  was  half  work, 
half  play. 

"The  talks — serious,  sometimes  valuable 
and  Interesting — serve  as  a  psychic  payoff 
fo!-  the  enjoyment  of  the  other  half  of  the 
nii.'eting — the  hard  play  In  the  afternoon. 
Tt.ls  conscience  factor  helps  account  for  the 
remarkably  high  attendance  at  formal  meet- 
ings ** 

'Visit  to  the  World  of  Expense  Accounts." 
Russell  Lynes,  New  York  Times  magazine, 
February  24, 1957,  page  17; 

"The  expense  account — its  wry  pleasures, 
its  hangovers,  its  bonanzas  and  Its  abuses — 
has  become  one  of  the  uneasy  national  Jokes 
of  our  time. 

Since  not  ail  of  us  can  sink  oil  wells  and 
have  a  benign  Government  smile  on  our 
profits  and  bemoan  our  losses,  xe  find  ways 
of  charging  our  appette  for  luxury  to  'the 
company,'  which,  in  the  final  analysis.  Is 
chirging  it  to  our  neiglibors'  tax  bills. 

A  system  of  rewards  is  obviously  essential 
to  the  successful  operation  of  tlie  capitalist 
sy.'tem.  The  trouble,  if  It  l.s  a  trouble.  Is 
thit  the  rewards  that  are  represented  by  the 
pr. vate  'use  of  the  company  plane,  the  com- 
pany car  and  the  company  shooting  lodge 
do  not  seem  like  rewards  for  performance: 
th  ^y  seem  to  a  great  many  people  like  special 
prvilege,  and  that,  in  a  very  real  sense.  Is 
wt-at  they  are  meant  to  look  like. 

'Tlie  tax  structure  seems  to  create  one  eth- 
ic for  certain  businessmen  whose  services  are 
grtHitly  in  demand  by  corporations  and  an- 
other for  the  rest  of  us. 

"Seen  from  a  distanc*.  the  group  portrait 
of  expense -account  society  presents  a  rather 
cu;*lou8  picture.  To  a  great  many  people  li 
Inevitably  looks,  and  will  continue  to  loc*. 
like  the  society  of  kept  men." 


"Expense  Account  Scandal"  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  January  25,  I960,  pages  50  54 
(copyright  I960) : 

"An  expense-account  scandal — $1.5  billion 
In  size— is  starting  now  to  get  special  at- 
tention from  this  country's  U\x  collectors. 

"The  scandal  grows  out  of  the  use  of  busi- 
ness-expense accounts  to  evude  Uixes  by  hid- 
ing taxable  Income.  Income  that  should  be 
taxed,  but  Is  not  taxed.  Is  estimated  at  $1.6 
blUlon  or  more  a  year.  Tax  loss  Is  reported 
to  exceed  $700  nxillion  a  year. 

"One  of  the  partners  in  an  accounting  firm 
comments:  'I  don't  think  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  is  exaggerating  the  extent 
of  the  expense-account  scandal.  There  Isn  t 
any  doubt  that  the  total  of  moT.ey  being 
taken  as  tax  deductions  Is  enormous.' 

"Phony  branch  offices.  A  growing  practice, 
tax  men  say.  Is  for  a  small  firm  to  maintain 
an  unused  office  as  a  'froiif  In  a  resort  area. 
This  gives  executives  an  excuse  to  deduct 
travel  expenses  for  visits  ostensibly  made  to 
the  branch  office.  Actually,  these  visits  can 
be  a  cloak  for  personal  vacation  trips." 

BUSINESS  CUTS 

Printers'  Ink,  September  2.  1960,  pages 
44-45: 

"During  World  War  II  the  sharp  rise  In  the 
regular  corporate  Income  tax  rate,  capped  off 
for  a  time  by  an  excess-proilts  Utx,  hud 
brought  lndu8tr\  s  generosity,  largely  at 
Uncle  Sam  s  expense,  to  an  all-time  high. 

"Now  a  reaction,  quiet,  but  all  pervasive, 
has  set  In.  The  regular  tax  rate  Is  still  high, 
and  our  Treasviry  still  picks  up  most  of  the 
tab  for  corporate  gifts,  but  there  is  a  dif- 
ference. The  change  In  attitude  and  prac- 
tice is  really  a  product  of  the  times.  •  •  • 
"Two  effects  have  been  noticed.  One  Is 
the  decision  by  some  companies  that  they 
wlU  not  permit  their  employees  to  accept 
any  gifts  at  all  or.  In  some  cases,  any  gifts  of 
more  than  nominal  value.  Some  bu.sincsses 
have  stopped  giving  gifts  to  customers  In 
other  Instances,  some  former  gift  elvers  have 
replaced  their  largesse  to  Individuals  with 
donations  to  charity  In  the  name  of  business 
friends. 

"Corporate  gift  giving  is  conducted  on  a 
scale  estimated  to  have  grown  from  $200 
million  In  1950  to  almost  a  billion  dollars 
this  year,  with  the  average  cost  per  gift  now 
about  $7. 

"What  the  corporate  gift  buyer  must  do 
now  Is  try  to  find  a  middle  defensible  ground 
between  the  lush  gift  that  has  caused  so 
much  public  eyeb.'-ow  raising  and  the  gift 
with  so  little  intrinsic  value  that  It  would 
stir  up  more  ill  will  than  g(X)d  will  In  the 
mind  of  the  recipients  " 

Spirits,  October   1960,   pages   13,  40: 
"Over  $1  billion,  or  about  10  percent  of  all 
expenditures  for  alcoholic  beverages  In  the 
United  States,  may  come  out  of  the  corporate 
treasury. 

"As  for  gift  buying,  the  everv-man-for- 
hlmself  land  of  estimate  has  to  be  entered 
once  more.  Sales  Management,  the  m;>ga- 
zlne  of  marketing,  which  surveyed  900 
American  Industrial  companies  in  spring- 
summer,  1960.  about  their  giftglvlng  pro- 
clivities, put  it  succinctly  when  It  said:  'In 
the  absence  nf  exact  reporting,  marketers 
must  guesstimate  the  national  gift -incentive 
volume'  Esquire  puts  it  at  $2  5  billion. 
(The  people  over  at  Fortune  Fot  the  entire 
market  at  $2  2  billion  1  'The  Business  Good- 
will Advisory  Council  Is  more  cautious."  the 
SM  report  contlntied.  'almost  $300  million, 
not  counting  liquor  and  purchases  at  retail 
stores'  The  International  news  magazine 
for  sales  and  marketing  executives,  has 
Btatpd  that  'Today  corporate  gift  giving  adds 
up  to  a  $300-mllilon  industry  at  Christmas 
time  '  'Industrial  and  commercial  buying 
apparently  fell  off  to  some  extent  prlmarUy 
because  of  the  payola  scandals  that  rocked 
the  Nation.' 
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"It  Is  clear  that  there  Is  a  reaction  to  busi- 
ness entertainment.  If  only  through  a  few 
voices. 

"It  Is  also  clear  that  there  Is  an  'expense- 
account  lUdlence'  that  helps  pay  the  distil- 
ler's bills  to  the  tune  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  each  year." 

The  Reporter,  December  25,  1958,  pages 
20.21: 

"During  a  year-long  study  recently  com- 
pleted by  the  School  of  Journalism  at  Ohio 
State  University,  the  presidents  of  the  coun- 
try's 500  largest  Industries,  50  major  mer- 
chandise 50  big  insurance  companies,  and 
50  biggest,  banks  were  polled. 

"Nearly  a  quarter  of  them  replied.  They 
spoke  th  !lr  minds  In  the  bluntest  of  blunt 
language  They  used  words  like  'blackmail' 
and  'sucker'  and  'shakedown.'  They  told  of 
gifts  ran,;lng  from  trinkets  to  Cadillacs  to 
$280,000  n  cash  to  'the  loan  of  a  yacht- 
liquored,  fueled,  and  girled.' 

"Nearly  half  of  the  big  Industrialists  say 
their  companies  give  to  customers,  suppliers, 
prospects,  public  officials,  newspaper  people, 
and  others.  Yet  7  out  of  10  don't  like  the 
Idea.  (8U  of  ten  flatly  disapprove,  1  out  of 
10  has  scr  ous  misgivings  ) 

"Why  this  difference  between  what  com- 
panies do  and  what  their  presidents  believe 
In?  Very  simple:  money.  Nine  out  of  ten 
say  they  give  'for  business  benefit'  or  to  meet 
competition.'  The  Knh  gives  as  a  gesture  of 
good  will. 

"  'What  is  the  most  expensive  gift — which 
you  personally  know  about — that  any  com- 
pany has  given  to  gain  a  benefit?'  the  com- 
pany presidents  were  asked.  Examples  of 
their  replies: 

"Mldwe?tem  appliance  dealer:  'A  trip  to 
Jamaica.' 

"Oil  refiner:  'Fifteen  shares  of  stock,  cost 
$3,500  • 

"Heavy  equipment  manufactiirer:  'Cadillac 
to  get  shipping  contract.' 

"Ore  producer:  'Boat  trips  and  other  gifts, 
$4,000  to  15,000.' 

"Life  Insurance  man    "Tt\p  to  Europe.' 

"Ore  refiner:  'Furnace  for  a  brandnew 
house.' 

"Mentioned  most  often  were  hi-fis,  tele- 
vision set'3.  automobiles  ( with  Cadillacs  far 
outnumbering  other  makes) .  cases  of  "-hlsky, 
fancy  lugijage.  trips,  hotel  accommodations, 
and  lavish  entertainment." 

Fortune,  editorial  note,  October  1959,  page 
108:  "Ane;  does  the  business  gift  really  ex- 
press the  spirit  of  Christmas?  Since  every- 
body knows  It  Is  written  off  as  a  business 
expense.  Its  qualification  as  a  token  of  af- 
fection or  esteem  would  seem  to  be  highly 
dubious.  In  any  case  the  practice  Is  a 
nuisance,  and  can  turn  out  to  be  a  source 
of  embarrrissment  to  both  sides," 

Busine&ii  Record.  November  1959,  pages 
503-508: 

"Giving  Christmas  gifts  to  customers  and 
other  business  frlenels  is  a  practice  that  most 
of  the  291  manufacturing  firms  participating 
In  this  mcinth's  survey  of  business  practices 
strongly  oppose  In  principle.  Typical  is  the 
attitude  of  one  construction  materials  pro- 
ducer who  regards  'the  giving  of  Cliristmaa 
gifts  for  business  purpjoses  as  a  most  un- 
healthy p:-actlce.  which  In  its  worst  form 
borders  on  bribery,  and  in  Its  lesser  form  is 
a  useless  business  expense," 

"Even  rriore  outspoken  in  Ills  disapproval 
Is  one  company  president  who  states  that 
'the  giving  of  Christmas  gifts  on  the  part 
of  business  Is  becoming  a  racket,  and  we 
shall  do  e\erylhlng  we  can  to  discourage  It.' 

"To  the  extent  that  business  gifts  'are  In- 
tended to  Influence  the  placement  of  an  or- 
der, they  are  a  source  of  embarrassment  to 
the  recipient,'  according  to  respondents. 

"A  smal  minority  of  the  firms  surveyed 
maintain  -.hat  there  Is  nothing  inherently 
wrong  with  the  practice  of  Christmas  busi- 
ness gifte. 


"Another  group  of  companlea,  while  agree- 
ing with  the  sentiment  of  business  Christ- 
mas remembrances,  replies  that  "our  Chrlst- 
luas  greetings  to  customers  are  very  well 
expressed  throtigh  the  medium  of  a  Christ- 
mas card.' 

"While  most  responding  companies  would 
prefer  not  to  participate  In  giving  or  receiv- 
ing business  Christmas  gifts,  almost  half  do 
send  out  gifts  at  Christmas  time.  Consider- 
ations of  precedence  and  competition  are 
most  often  cited  by  respondents  to  explain 
their  continuation  of  Christmas  giving" 
Sales  Management,  September  10,  1959: 
"Hew  448  companies  spent  'i-heir  gift  dol- 
lars: 

Percent 

"Up  to  $2 4  4 

$2.01  to  $5 11.0 

$501   to  $10- 62.3 

$10  01   to  $20 7.6 

$20.01  to  $50 5.5 

More   than   $50 9.2 

"When  docs  a  gift  become  a  bribe? 

"Sales  M.inagcments  eighth  annual  sur- 
vey put  this  question  to  758  executives  and 
385  respondents  set  down  a  dollar  dividing 
line.  Below  that  mark,  they  believe,  busi- 
ness gifts  are  friendly  remembrances.  Above 
it  lies  extravagance  and  bribery. 

"The  385  specific  amounts  and  number  of 
mentions  divided  Into:  $5-«10— 28:  $5-49; 
810—113:   $10  $15—18  " 

Americ:tn  Lumberman,  November  24,  1958, 
pages  62.  80: 

'Cash  to  (xintractor's  favorite  charity  Is 
replacing  loot  to  individual  builders.  Deal- 
ers give  new  views  on  holiday  gift  problem. 

•  Who  killed  Santa  Claus? 

"That  is  a  question  that  some  contractors 
may  be  asking  themselves  next  month.  More 
and  more  dealers  say  they  are  getting  awfully 
tired  of  the  insidious  seasonal  shakedown 
commonly  known  as  the  ChrL'^tmas  gift. 

"A  coast-to-coast  check  of  dealers  by 
American  Lumberman  indicates  that  many 
dealers  are  gradually  calling  a  halt  to  pro- 
miscuous gifts  to  contractors  at  the  holiday 
season. 

"Adverse  dealer  comments  on  gift  giving 
ranged  frcm  a  necessary  evil'  and  'parasitic 
expense'  to  'vicious  cycle,  which  should  be 
brought  to  a  stop  ' 

■  Moft  dealers  admitted  that  they  go  along 
with  the  Idea  of  gift  giving  simply  because 
it  is  ex!:>ected.  Other  dealers  feel  more 
strongly. 

"Eliminating  gifts  to  contractors  wouldn't 
hurt  their  business  a  bit.  several  dealers  pre- 
dicted, sidmittlng  that  once  started,  gift 
giving  Is  a  hard  practice  to  stop.  " 

Purchasing  magazine,  December  1957. 
pages  75.  76.  77,  328; 

"A  total  of  75.6  percent  of  the  P.A.'s  (pur- 
chasing agents)  and  76  percent  of  the  sales 
managers  would  "like  to  see  gift  giving  elimi- 
nated entirely'. 

"The  fact  is  gifts  are  a  waste  of  money  In 
many  cases.  Although  half  the  sales  man- 
agers surveyed  said  they  bought  gifts  for 
their  customers,  less  than  20  percent  of  them 
believed  sales  and  earnings  would  be  hurt 
If  they  cut  out  the  practice.  In  other  words, 
over  half  the  companies  that  give  gifts  to 
customers  don't  do  it  on  an  economic  basis. 

"Just  about  everyone  In  sales  and  pur- 
chasing agrees  that  a  really  big  gift — 
particularly  cash — Is,  In  effect  a  bribe," 

Business  Week,  November  28,  1959,  pages 
161,  162: 

"This  Is  the  time  of  year  when  the  ques- 
tion of  giving  Christmas  gifts  to  business 
associates  often  crops  up. 

"It's  always  been  a  ticklish  problem,  but 
made  doubly  so  this  year  because  of  the  cur- 
rent scandals  concerning  'payola'  and  busi- 
ness bribes  in  general.  For  in  making  a 
Christmas  gift,  the  question  is  often  raised 
whether  the  gift  isnt  really  made  for  serv- 
ices rendered  or  anticipated. 


■  That  a  one  reason  quite  a  few  business 
executives  don't  accept  such  presents  and  a 
growing  number  of  buslnejssnaen  simply 
don't   give  business  ChristrntiB  gifts." 

Time.  December  1,  1958,  page  74: 

'  Hardly  anyone  anywhere  celebrates 
Christmas  more  Impressively — or  does  re- 
tailers more  good — than  the  U.S.  business- 
man. •  •  •  The  list  has  grown  so  long  that 
today  the  Santas-ln-plnstrlpes  spend  some- 
thing like  $1  billion  on  yuletide  cheer-  $300 
million  for  liquor,  the  rest  for  a  stocklngful 
of  loot  ranging  from  S2  50  puddings  to  $2,500 
pianos.  The  giving  is  not  necessarily  due 
to  an  excess  of  Christmas  spirit;  business- 
men simply  think  they  must  •  •  •  'Giving 
business  Christmas  presents  Is  like  drinking 
at  lunch.  Nobody  wants  to,  but  everyone's 
scared  not  to.'  Now  at  last,  the  tide  Is 
turning.  T"he  company  Christmas  present, 
like  the   office  party.  Is  on  Its  way  down. 

"Companies  have  found  that  the  present 
produces  some  king-sized  headaches  Some 
companies  spend  $100.0(X)  or  more  on  gifts 
alone  each  Christmas," 
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ExiirBiT   6 
[From    the   Congressional   Record.    May    21. 

1962  1 
Proposed   Withholding   on    Taxes   Owfd   on 

Dividends    and    Interest    Income 
I  Excerpts  from  speech  of  Hon,  Paul  H.  Doug- 
las, of  nUnois.  m  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  Monday.  May  21,  1962) 
Mr.    Douglas.  Mr.    President,    last    week    I 
reported  that  I   had  received   approximately 
50,000    communications    from    my    Sute    In 
opposition  to  the  method  of  collecting  the 
Income  taxes  already  owed  on  dividends  and 
Interest    by   withholding    a   basic   20   percent 
at  the  source.     I  report  today  that  the  del- 
uge of  mail  still  continues. 

I  believe  the  vast  proportion  of  the  people 
ivho  'RTlte  these  letters  are  misinformed 
about  the  nature  of  the  problem  and  misin- 
formed about  the  degree  of  difficulty  which 
they  would  experience  S^j  once  again  I  take 
the'opp<irtunlty  of  speaking  about  this  sub- 
ject not  merely  to  the  Senate,  but  also  to 
the  country  through  the  medium  of  the 
Congressional  Record, 

AMOUNTS     avoided    OR    EVADED     ARE    HUGE 

I  do  not  believe  the  people  generally  real- 
ize the  amount  of  money  which  is  lost  to 
the  Treasury  by  re.ison  of  the  failure  of 
those  who  "receive  dividends  and  interest 
income  fully  to  report  the  amounts  which 
they  receive.  As  we  all  know,  there  Is  a 
withholding  tax  Imposed  on  wages  and 
salaries,  and  the  percentage  of  avoidance 
and  ev.iiim  on  the  income  because  of  the 
method    of   collection   Is   very    small    Indeed. 

The  Treasury  has  now  issued  revised  esti- 
mates, taking  account  of  all  criticisms,  with 
respect  to  the  gap  between  the  dividends 
and  interest  paid  and  the  amounts  which 
are  reported  by  the  recipients  on  their  In- 
come tax  returns 

For  the  year  1959  the  gap  is  reported  at 
$3  8  billion.  The  amount  of  taxes  owed  on 
the  amount  paid  in  dividends  and  Interest. 
either  evaded  or  avoided,  is  estimated  at  $880 
million.  The  amount  which  it  is  estimated 
withholding  would  have  collected  Is  $700 
million.  / 

The  estimate  f-.r  IjGO,  which  I  hinted  at 
in  my  statement  of  last  week  and  which  has 
now  been  confirmed,  is  that  the  gap  be- 
tween dividends  and  interest  paid  and  the 
amounts  reported  on  income  tax  returns 
came  to  $4.4  billion;  and  that  the  amount 
of  taxes  owed,  either  evaded  or  avoided,  came 
to  $1,040  million.  The  estimated  amount 
which  withholding  would  have  collected  is 
$830  million. 

ONE    BILLION,     ONE    HUNDRED     MILLION    DOLLARS 
WILL    BE    LOST    IN     1963 

It  is  now  estimated  that  f..;r  the  year  1963 
the  gap  will  amount  to  between  $4.9  billion 


and  >5.2  billion;  that  the  amoxint  of  taxes 
which  will  be  owed  and  either  evaded  or 
avoiced.  will  come  to  $1,150  mUllon;  and 
that  withholding  would  collect  $910  million. 

These  are  enormous  sums.  Because  such 
large  amounts  are  owed  but  not  paid  and 
becai.se  the  tax  is  evaded  or  avoided,  the 
burden  upon  those  who  pay  their  taxes  be- 
comes correspondingly  heavier.  I  am  frank 
to  siy  that  unless  we  close  this  great  loop- 
hole or  slulcehole  any  reduction  In  taxes 
sought  by  other  portions  of  the  tax  bill  really 
cannot  be  appreciable  in  amount.  If  with- 
holding on  taxes  owed  on  dividends  and  In- 
terest income  is  killed,  there  will  not  be  very 
mucli  to  share  among  other  claimants  for 
reduced  taxation. 

It  will  be  virtually  Impossible  then  for 
the  Investment  credit  tax  to  go  through.  I 
am  not  very  keen  about  that  provision. 

But  even  if  we  were  not  to  have  Invest- 
ment credit,  we  could  not  get  any  other  re- 
ductions in  the  form  of  a  decrease  In  the 
corporate  tax,  a  decrease  in  the  tax  on  small 
business,  or  a  decrease  In  the  excise  taxes. 
So  the  very  center  of  the  tax  bill  Is  the  ques- 
tion of  withholding. 

The  Treasury's  estimate  that  $1.1  billion 
in  taxes  already  owed  on  income  from  divi- 
dends and  interest  In  the  calendar  year  1963 
will  be  evaded  or  avoided  represents  a  scan- 
dalous situation. 

WITHHOLDING    IS   TEST   OF   CONCERN    FOR   FISCAL 
SOUNDNESS 

I  £.m  absolutely  amazed  that  many  of  the 
same  individuals  and  same  groups  who  are 
constantly  criticizing  the  size  of  our  national 
debt  who  are  demanding  that  the  budget  be 
balanced,  and  who  app>eal  for  fiscal  sound- 
ness are  fighting  this  proposal. 

Tlie  $1.1  billion  In  taxes  avoided  and  the 
$900  million  In  taxes  per  year  which  with- 
holding would  collect  may  be  small  potatoes 
to  tliem  but  it  is  a  big  amount  to  me. 

The  test  of  their  real  concern  about  fiscal 
sour.dness  will  come  when  we  vote  in  the 
Finance  Committee  or  .on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  the  withholding  provision. 

COMMON    MISCONCEPTIONS 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
Trea^sury's  proposal  to  withhold  the  taxes 
already  owed  on  dividends  and  Interest  in- 
come at  the  source  is  very  simple. 

Although  these  may  seem  somewhat  repeti- 
tious, I  wish  to  repeat  again  answers  to  some 
of  the  major  misconceptions.  Among  these 
major  misunderstandings  are  the  following: 

First.  It  Is  not  a  new  tax.  I  emphasize 
that  point  again.  Although  from  one-third 
to  one-half  of  the  people  who  write  me  think 
It  Is  a  new  tax.  It  is  not  a  new  tax.  It  is 
merjly  a  better  method  of  collecting  an  ex- 
isting tax.  The  taxes  are  now  owed  but  $1.1 
billion  Is  escaping  taxation. 

Second.  That  It  would  hurt  the  widows, 
the  orphans,  the  low-income  groups,  and  the 
old  folks. 

Those  under  18  would  be  exempt.  Those 
who  owe  no  tax  would  be  exempt.  Those 
who  are  overwlthheld  against — and  this 
would  be  a  very  small  relative  number — 
could  get  quarterly  refunds.  This  is  a  prlvl- 
lesje  which  is  four  times  better  than  that 
given  to  the  37  million  wage  and  salaried 
people  who  are  overwlthheld  against  and 
must  wait  until  the  end  of  the  year  for  their 
refunds. 

Tlilrd.  That  It  is  a  tax  on  the  individuals' 
savings  or  principal  rather  than  a  tax  on  the 
interest  or  dividend. 

This  is  not  true.  On  a  savings  account 
of  :5100  with  interest  at  4  percent,  the 
amcunt  withheld  would  be  80  cents.  That  is 
20  percent  of  $4.  It  would  not  be  $20,  &b 
muc  !i  of  the  information  put  out  by  the  sav- 
ings institutions  have  led  people  to  believe. 

Fourth.  That  it  would  cost  too  much  to 
adn.inister. 


This  is  not  true.  It  would  cost  the  Treas- 
ury between  2  and  3  percent  of  '.-he  amount 
collected.  It  would  cost  the  paying  institu- 
tions about  30  cents  per  $100  withheld,  or 
three-tenths  of  1  percent. 

Fifth.  That  the  Treasury's  automatic  data 
processing  system— ADP— would  be  an  ade- 
quate substitute  for  withholding.  This  is 
not  true.  In  the  first  place  ADP  would  not 
go  in  effect  fully  until  1967.  Between  now 
and  then  some  $4  billion  in  taxes  owed  would 
be  lost.  After  that  about  $700  million  a  year 
would  be  lost,  for  ADP  would  collect,  at  best, 
only  $200  to  $250  million  of  the  $900  million 
which  would  be  collected  by  withholding. 

Finally.  ADP  would  merely  provide  infor- 
mation to  the  Treasury.  It  would  not  col- 
lect taxes.  The  paying  institutions  would 
have  to  provide  the  names,  addresses,  and 
amounts  for  250  million  pajTnents.  This 
would  be  much  more  paperwork  for  the 
institutions  than  would  be  required  by  with- 
holding. 

Of  the  250  million  reporting  slips,  the 
Treasury  estimates  that  there  would  be  about 
15  million  discrepancies  when  these  were 
matched  against  the  Individual  taxpayers 
accounts. 

AUTOMATIC     DATA     PROCESSING     NO     SUBSTTTUTE 

Agents  would  then  have  to  collect  the 
amounts  and  check  out  the  discrepancies. 
This  would  require  an  increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  existing  agents  by  about  70  percent. 

Because  of  these  facts,  automatic  data 
processing  would  cost  more,  recover  less,  and 
require  more  paperwork  than  would  the  very 
simple  method  of  withholding  proposed  in 
the  Treasury's  bill. 

There  has  been  so  much  misinformation 
about  the  proposal  to  withhold  at  the  source 
on  dividends  and  Interest  that  with  the  help 
of  my  administrative  assistant.  Mr.  Shuman. 
I  have  prepared  a  question  and  answer  sheet 
on  this  subject. 

This  answers  in  detail  some  of  the  major 
misunderstandings  about  withholding. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  prepared  a  sort 
of  catechism  on  withholding,  I  shall  ask  my- 
self a  series  of  questions  and  then  answer 
them. 

WITHHOLDING    ON    DIVIDENDS    AND    INTEREST    AT 
THE  SOURCE — IS   IT  A  NEW  TAX? 

Question.  Is  this  a  new  tax? 

Answer.  No.  Taxes  are  already  owed  on 
Income  from  dividends  and  Interest.  It  Is 
merely  a  better  method  of  collection. 

Question.  Why  do  we   need   withholding? 

Answer.  Because  so  many  people  are  not 
paying  the  taxes  they  owe  on  Interest  and 
dividend  Income. 

Question.  How  much  is  this? 

Answer.  The  Treasury  calculations  show 
that  the  gap  between  dividends  and  interest 
paid  out  In  the  United  States  and  the 
amounts  which  appear  on  income  tax  re- 
turns was  about  $3  8  billion  in  1959,  and  is 
estimated  at  $4.4  billion  for  1960  and  be- 
tween $4.9  and  $5.2  billion  in  1963. 

Question.  What  is  wrong  about  this? 

Answer.  This  is  tax  evasion  or  avoidance. 
People  who  actually  pay  their  taxes  have 
higher  taxes  than  they  would  have  if  those 
who  evade  or  avoid  them  paid  their  taxes. 

Question.  How  much  revenue  does  the 
Treasury  lose  because  of  this? 

Answer.  In  1959  they  lost  about  $880  mil- 
lion. In  1960,  over  $1.0  billion.  For  1963 
the  estimate  is  $1.15  billion. 

Question.  Would  withholding  on  dividends 
and  interest  at  the  source  help? 

Answer.  Yes,  it  would.  It  would  collect 
80  percent  or  more  of  the  taxes  now  evaded 
or  avoided.  In  fact,  the  Treasury  has  fur- 
nished me  with  the  following  information 
about  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  brief  table,  the  substance  of  which 
I  have  already  given,  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows : 
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EXEMPTION  CEHTmCATE,  'WIDOWS,  ORPHANS,  OLD 
FOLKS,  LOW-INCOME  GROU^PS 

Mr.  DoU(.LAS.  Mr.  President,  the  next  ques- 
tion: Would  this  system  penalize  the  widows, 
orphans,  the  old  folks,  and  low-income 
groups? 

Answer.  No.  The  pr  -pusal  would  provide 
exemption!!  from  witlihoidtng  for  these 
groups  if  tiey  owed  no  tax 

Question    How  would  it  work  for  children? 

Answer  ^ny  child  under  18  would  be  ex- 
empt from  withholding  merely  by  certifying 
to  the  paying  institution  that  the  child  was 
under  18. 

Question;    What  about  those  other   18'' 

Answer.  Any  person  over  18  who  "reason- 
ably expects"  to  have  no  tax  liability  would 
also  become  exempt  merely  by  filing  a  state- 
ment with  the  paying  Institution  to  that 
effect. 

Question    Does  this  Include  those  over  65? 

Answer.  Of  course.  Anyone  over  18 — in- 
cluding these  over  65 — couid  get  an  exemp- 
tion if  he  ov/ed  no  tax. 

Question  How  would  one  file  the  exemp- 
tion certificate? 

Answer.  He  files  It  with  the  paying  insti- 
tution— the  bank,  the  savings  and  loan  or 
building  Eisiociation,  or  the  company  paying 
dividends. 

Question    What  will  the  form  say? 

Answer.  ]  t  will  be  an  affidavit  on  which 
the  person  merely  says  that  he  "reasonably 
expects"  net  to  be  liable  for  taxes  on  these 
amounts. 

Question  Will  the  exemption  be  perma- 
nent? 

Answer.  The  Treasury  Is  recommending 
that  it  be  made  permanent  so  that  the  indi- 
vidual need  not  file  again  in  the  second  or 
third  year.  Of  course,  if  his  tax  stattis 
changes  and  he  becomes  taxable,  he  could 
no  longer  cl.ilm  exemption. 

SPECIAL    TAX     PROVISIONS    FOR     OLD    PEOPLE 

Question  Do  not  older  people  now  have  a 
number  of  tax  privileges  In  the  law  which 
mean  that  they  have  to  have  con.«!iderably 
more  income  than  those  undr r  65  before  they 
owe  any  tax  at  all' 

Answer.  That  is  correct,  and  this  means 
that  virtually  all  the  low-income  older  people 
would  be  exempt  entirely  from  withholding. 

Question.  What  are  these  provisions  now 
In  the  law  which  reduce  the  taxes  of  elder 
people? 

Answer.  There  are  many  of  them. 

Question.  Would  you  be  specific? 

Answer.  Yes  First  of  all,  when  one 
reaches  age  65,  the  $600  exemption  per  person 
is  doubled.  Thus,  a  couple  both  over  65 
would  receive  four  $600  exemptions  Instead 
of  two.  and  their  total  cxemptun  on  this 
score  alone  wuuld  be  $2,400  instead  of  $1,200. 

Question.  Do  they  still  receive  the  stiind- 
ard  10-perc«nt  deduction? 

Answer.  Yes.  they  do.  They  can  subtract 
10  percent  of  their  adjusted  gross  income  or 
a  larger  amount  If  they  itemize  their  de- 
ductions. 


Question  What  about  pensions  and  re- 
tirement income? 

Answer  As  you  know,  s^jcial  security  pay- 
ments and  railroad  retirement  payments  are 
already  tax  exempt.  In  addition  there  is  a 
retirement  Income  credit  for  other  retire- 
ment Income. 

Question.  What  di^es  t!-,is  include':' 

Anc^er.  It  includes  income  frr^m  other 
pension,  interest,  dividends,  rt-nt,  and 
royalties. 

Question.  How  much  Is  the  retirement  in- 
come credit? 

Answer.  It  amounts  W)  20  percent  of  re- 
tirement Income  up  to  $240  in  taxes  per 
person. 

Question.  Is  this  a  deduction  or  a  credit 
against  the  actual  tax  owed? 

Answer.  This  Is  a  tax  credit.  If  an  indl- 
vidual's  taxes  were  $240  he  cruld  then  apply 
the  retirement  Income  credit  against  this 
amount  and  he  would  owe  no  taxes  at  all. 

Question.  Does  this  apply  to  both  man  and 
wife? 

Answer.  Yes,  it  does,  provided  the  wife's 
Income  is  from  these  sources 

Question.  This  could  mean  a  double  credit 
or  a  total  of  $480? 

Answer.  That  is  correct  and  this  is  equal 
to  a  deduction  of  another  $2  400 

Question.  What  about  other  tax  credits 
or  deductions  allowed  in  the  laW  Do  the 
older  people  also  get  to  take  advant-aee  of 
these'' 

Answf-r  Tlifv  certainly  do  In  the  case 
of  dividends  received,  there  is  an  initial 
deduction  or  exclusion  of  $100  per  couple — 
$60  apiece — from  gross  incr  me  Then  there 
Is  a  4-percent  tax  credit  of  4  ;>ercent  of  the 
dividends — up  to  a  total  of  4  percent  of  tax- 
able Income. 

Question.  Then  a  retired  couple  c'.cr  65 
with  all  their  income  from  dividends  and 
Interest  would  need  a  sizable  income  before 
they  were  taxable  at  all? 

Note  this.  Mr.  President. 

Answer.  Tes.  They  could  get  $6  100  In 
dividends  or  $5,333  in  Interest  bff  re  they 
owed  any  tax  whatsoever. 

Question.  Then  withholding  w^uld  not 
affect  very  many  old  peoi^le'' 

Answer.  Not  at  all.  Most  uf  then;  would 
be  exempt. 

Question    How  many  would  be  exempt? 

An.swer    Approximately  75  to  80  perce-.t 

Qiie.^T:  :i  What  proof  do  vi'U  have  for 
making  that  state menf 

Answer.  Treasury  figures  sh  w  that  of  the 
approximately  15  million  persons  aged  65  or 
over  in  this  country  only  a  little  over  3  mil- 
lion are  subject  or  liable  for  aiy  Federal 
income  tax. 

'WHAT    AEO'UT    MEDICAL    EXPENSE    DEDUCTIONS 

Question.  When  one  is  ever  65.  cannot 
medical  expenses  be  deducied  from  one's 
Income? 

Answer.  Yes.  The  medical  cxijenses  can 
be  itemized.  The  3-percent  lirnitAtion  which 
applies  to  those  under  65  di.ies  not  apply 
here. 

Question.  What  is  the  3-percc:it  Imiita- 
tlon  for  those  under  65? 

An.'jwer.  They  can  only  deduct  n-iedical 
exi't-nses  if  they  exceed  3  percent  of  the  tax- 
payer s  adju.^^ted  gross  income,  and  tliey  can 
deduct  only  those  expenses  winch  exceed  this 
3  percent. 

Question,  Wliat  is  the  rule  then,  f -^  those 
over  65? 

Answer.  If  either  the  taxpayer  or  his 
spouse  Is  over  65,  the  3-percent  limitation 
does  not  apply.  He  can  deduct  the  medical 
expenses  for  himself  and  for  his  spouse  and 
his  father  and  mother.  Including,  of  course, 
the  amounts  paid  for  medlcai  insurance 

Question.  Is  there  an  upper  limit  to  these 
medical  deductions? 

Answer.  Yes.  It  amounis  to  $5,000  for  a 
single   taxpayer  and  $10,000  for   those   filing 


Joint  returns  or  returns  as  head  cf  a  house- 
hold. 

Question    What  If  they  are  disabled? 

Answer.  The  limit  is  raised.  If  one  person 
is  65  or  over  and  disabled,  the  upper  limit 
is  $15,000.  If  both  are  65  and  over  and  dis- 
abled, the  upper  limit  Is  doubled  and  would 
be  $30,000. 

Tliese  medical  expenses.  If  Incurred,  are  in 
addition  to  all  the  other  deductions  which  I 
have  mentioned. 

Question.  'Who  Is  considered  to  be  dis- 
abled? 

Answer.  Under  the  law  anyone  Is  con- 
sidered to  be  disabled  for  tax  purposes  if  he 
is  unable  to  engage  in  substantial  gainful 
actl^dty  because  of  a  mental  or  physical  im- 
pairment. 

Question.  What  proportion  of  the  medical 
expenses  of  the  aged  are  dedu.:'ted^ 

Answer  In  the  latest  year  for  which  the 
figtires  were  analyzed,  about  90  percent  of 
the  medical  expei:i5es  of  those  ever  65  who 
Itemized  their  deductions  were  deducted. 

Question.  How  does  this  compare  with 
thost'  under  65? 

Answer.  Only  ab<  ut  6,5  percent  of  the  med- 
ical expenses  were  deducted  by  those  tax- 
p>ayer-s  under  65  wlio  itemized  their  deduc- 
tions. 

COST  OF  ANTIWITHHOLDINC  CAMPAIGN 

Question.  Are  not  some  of  the  savings  in- 
stitutions fighting  this  withholding  provision 
very  hard'' 

Answer.  Yes.  I  have  received  about  50,000 
letters  and  cards  in  a  3-  or  4-week  period 
opposing  it. 

These  protests  are  still  pouring  in. 

Question.  Is  this  an  Inspired  campaign? 

AiL-Jwer.  It  certainly  is.  Many  letters  say 
the  savings  institution  told  them  to  write. 
Other  Include  the  letter  or  literature  the 
savings  Institutions  have  sent  out  to  them. 
Some  say  they  have  received  four  or  five  let- 
ters from  institutions  urging  them  to  ■write 
to  mi?.  I  have  collected  many  examples  of 
full-p>age  ads  opposing  ■withholding. 

Question:  Is  not  this  campaign  costly  to 
the  savings  Institutions '' 

Answer.  Of  course,  it  is  It  t.ikes  a  4 -rent 
stamp  for  each  letter  to  hundreds  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Institutions.  In  my  judgment  It 
Is  costing  some  of  these  Institutions  more 
than  the  administrative  cost  of  withholding 
would  be  for  3  or  4  years  in  the  future. 

Question.  Are  the  letters  you  have  received 
well  informed? 

An.-swer.  No.  From  one-tl;lrd  to  one-half 
of  those  who  give  a  reason  f^r  their  opposi- 
tion to  withholding  believe  this  is  a  new  tax. 

Question.  This  would  t.end  to  show  that 
many  of  these  people  probably  do  not  now 
pay  the  taxes  they  owe  if  they  think  this  Is 
a  new  tax? 

An:?wer.  Tliat  Is  ccrrect  In  itself  It  shows 
why  ;^e  need  to  withheld  at  the  source  on 
these  amounts. 

I  dD  not  know  of  any  stronger  argument, 
really,  than  that  so  la.-ge  a  proportion  of 
the  protestants  on  this  issue  think  It  is  not 
taxed,  which  is  in  itself  a  confession  that 
they  have  not  p>aid  the  tax  in  the  past. 

Question.  Is  there  other  misinformation  In 
these  letters? 

Answer.  Yes.  Many  have  been  misled  to 
think  it  will  hurt  the  old  people,  or  the  chil- 
dren, or  the  orphans,  or  the  widows,  or  the 
low-Income  groups,  all  of  whom  would  be 
excm;)t  if  they  owed  no  tax. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  extraordinary  how 
widow  and  orphans  always  appear  in  these 
piteous  appeals,  as  do  the  low-income  groups, 
all  of  whom  would  be  exempt  if  they  paid 
no  tax. 

Que.stlon.  Do  some  think  the  20-percent 
tax  is  20  percent  of  the  savings  inst-ead  of 
merely  20  percent  of  the  Interest  on  their 
savlng^s? 
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Answer.  Yes.  As  you  know,  the  tax  already 
owed  and  which  would  be  collected  is  only 
20  percent  of  the  interest  or  dividend  paid, 
not  20  percent  of  the  principal 

That  Is  the  third  time  that  I  have  said 
this,  but  it  is  necessary  to  say  it  over  and 
over  and  over  again. 

Question.  Can  you  give  an  example? 

Answer.  Yes.  If  a  person  has  $100  in  a 
savings  account  and  receives  Interest  at  4 
percent,  he  would  receive  $4  interest.  The 
withholding  would  be  only  20  percent  of 
the  $4  or  80  cents,  not  20  percent  of  $100 
or  »20 

F.\RFETCHED     EXAMPLES 

Question.  Some  of  the  examples  that  have 
been  used  about  how  people  might  suffer 
from   withholding  are   pretty  farfetched  .> 

Answer.  Yes.  We  have  been  told  over  and 
over  again  how  a  retired  couple,  both  over 
65,  receiving  $5,000  a  year  in  Income  from 
dividends,    would    be    overwithheld    against. 

Question.  Is    this   true,' 

Answer.  No.  As  I  pointed  out,  a  married 
couple,  both  over  age  65,  receiving  their 
total  Income  from  dividends  would  have  to 
receive  about  $6,100  before  they  were  sub- 
ject to  any  tax.     They  would  be  exempt. 

Question  A  couple  with  $5,000  in  div- 
idends a  year  would  not  exactly  be  paupers 
in  any  event,  would  they? 

Answer  No.  With  a  4-percent  return  they 
would  have  an  investment  of  about  $125.- 
000.  I  doubt  that  anyone  with  Investments 
of  that  amount  would  be  harmed  by  with- 
holding even   if   he   were   not   exempt. 

They  tend  to  be  e.xempt  if  they  are  mar- 
ried. 

Question-  But  in  this  case,  withholding 
would   not   even  apply   to  them? 

Answer.  That  is  correct.  They  would  not 
even  come  under  the  withholding  provi- 
sions. 

W.1GE    .\ND    SALARY    WITHHOLDING 

Question  How  would  withholding  on  divi- 
dends and  interest  compare  with  withhold- 
ing on  wages  and  salaries' 

Answer.  Some  60  million  people  are  now- 
withheld  against  on  their  wages  and  salaries 

Question,  How  many  would  be  withheld 
against  on  dividends  and  interesf 

Answer.  The  Trea^sury  estimates  about  22 
m.illion  people. 

Question,  Are  many  wage  and  salaried 
people  overwithheld  against? 

Answer  Yes.  About  37  million  or  over  60 
percent  of  the  total  are  overwithheld  against. 

Question.  How  many  would  be  overwith- 
held against  under  dividend  and  interest 
withholding'' 

Answer  About  2  million  altogether,  or  10 
percent  compared  with  60  percent  under 
wage  and  salary  withholding. 

Question,  What  proportion  of  these  would 
have  lar^e  amounts  overwithheld? 

Answer  Only  about  1  million  of  the  2  mil- 
lion who  were  overwithheld  against  under 
dividend  and  interest  withholding  would 
have  more  than  $10  of  overwithholding  per 
year,  and  they  could  receive  quarterly  re- 
funds. That  IS  $2  50  a  quarter,  or  a  monthly 
amount  of  83' T  cents. 

QfART-ERI  Y    REFUNDS 

Question.  Could  they  get  refunds'' 

Answer.  Yes:  they  could,  and  they  could 
get  them  quarterly. 

Question.  How? 

Answer  Those  who  are  overwithheld 
ngainst  in  the  amount  of  $10  or  more  per 
year  could  apply  in  the  first  quarter  for  a 
refund  to  the  district  internal  revenue 
office. 

Question.  Where  would  they  get  tiie  re- 
fund forms? 

Answer,  The  Treasury  plans  to  distribute 
these  as  widely  as  possible  They  plan  to 
make  them  available  at  the  offices  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  at  post  offices,  at 
banks,  and  at  savings  and  loan,  and  other 
savings  institutions. 


Question.  How  long  would  it  take  for 
them  to  get  their  money"' 

An-swer.  About  3  to  4  weeks  That  Is  the 
time  required  for  the  37  million  cases  of  over- 
withholding  for  wage  and  salaries. 

Question.  What  about  the  other  quarters? 
Answer.  In  the  second  and  third  quarters 
the  Treasury  would  send  the  individual  the 
form      It  would  be  automatic  and  he  would 
not  forget  to  apply. 
Question    What  about  the  fourth  quarter? 
Answer.  If  he  had  money  coming  back  he 
merely  would  tile  his  yearly  income  tax  re- 
turn as  soon  after  January  1  as  he  wanted  to 
and  would  get  a  check  in  3  to  4  weeks. 

Question  Would  this  continue  In  the  fol- 
lowing year'' 

Answer  The  Tretii;ury  is  proposing  that 
the  refund  pn^cedure  be  the  same  In  the  fol- 
lowing yetirs.  The  exemption  certificates 
would  be  permanent. 

Question  Do  wage  and  salaried  people 
get  a  quarterly  refund? 

Answer.  No.  they  do  not.  They  get  It  only 
once  a  year 

Question  Then  the  procedure  for  refunds 
for  dividend  and  interest  Is  better  than  for 
those  on  wages  and  salaries? 

Answer  Four  times  better.  Perhaps  I 
should  say  four  times  easier.  They  would 
get  preferential  treatment. 

Question.  If  the  wage  and  salaried  person 
is  subject  to  withholding,  why  should  It  not 
apply  to  income  from  dividends  and  Interest? 
Answer.  There  Is  no  Just  reason  why  the 
taxes  now  owed  on  dividend  and  Interest  In- 
come should  not  be  subject  to  withholding 
just  as  the  basic  tax  on  Income  from  wages 
and  salaries  Is  withheld. 

Question.  In  fact,  doesn't  this  make  it 
easier  rather  than  more  difficult  for  the 
honest  Uixpayer? 

Answer.  Yes.  Often  people  spend  their 
Income  when  they  receive  It  and  then  have 
to  borrow  money  to  pay  their  taxes  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  pay-as-you-go  prin- 
ciple is  certainly  more  convenient  for  most 
people  It  would  be  more  convenient  on 
dividends  and  interest  than  on  wages  and 
salaries. 

FARMERS    REFUNDS 

Question  Do  not  farmers  who  buy  gasoline 
and  pay  the  Federal  tax  get  a  refund? 

Answer.  They  do.  if  they  use  the  gasoline 
and  oil  in  their  tractors  or  other  farm  ma- 
chinery. 

Question  How  many  of  these  refunds  are 
there  a  year'' 

Answer    About  1  million. 

Question:  Have  these  people  been  incon- 
venienced or  have  they  complained  about 
this  procedure? 

Answer.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  They  get 
it  quickly  and  have  made  no  or  few  com- 
plaints 

Question  The  nimiber  of  refunds  under 
dividend  and  interest  withholding  would  be 
about  the  same  number,  would  It  not? 

Answer  Yes.  And  after  It  was  In  effect, 
there  would  be  few  complaints  about  It. 

Question  And  what  about  the  37  million 
people  who  eret  refunds  from  wage  and  salary 
withholding? 

Answer.  They  have  certalfily  not  com- 
plained to  any  extent.  I  do  not  believe  I 
have  received  a  single  letter  this  entire  year 
from  anyone  who  has  complained  about 
this. 

ADMINISTRATIVE     COST     SMALL 

Question.  Would  it  not  cost  more  to  col- 
lect the  $900  million  by  withholding  than 
It  would  be  worth? 

Answer.  No.  The  Treasury  estimates  it 
w'Hild  cost  about  $20  million  to  collect  the 
S9i)0  million  or  between  2  and  3  percent  of 
tlie  amount  collected. 

Question.  But  would  It  not  cost  the 
banks  and  savings  Institutions  too  much  to 
withhold? 

Answer.  No.  The  best  estimates,  which 
were  given  by  private  bankers  in  our  hear- 


ings, were  that  it  would  cost  the  savings  in- 
stitutions about  30  cents  for  each  $100  of 
taxes  withheld,  and  the  taxes  paid,  of  course. 
are  only  one-fifth  of  the  amount  of  Income 
received,  or  about  three-tenths  of  1  percent 
after  the  system  was  In  effect. 

MIGHT  COST    LESS    THAN    PRESENT    EDUCATIONAL 
CAMPAIGN 

Question.  Some  of  the  savings  institu- 
tions say  that  their  present  system  of  In- 
forming their  members  that  they  actually 
owe  taxes  on  dividends  and  Interest  Is 
enough.  They  say  that  the  present  educa- 
tional campaign  will  collect  much  of  the  $1.1 
billion  which  will  be  lost. 

Answer.  Well,  this  campaign  has  been  go- 
ing on  for  some  time  and  the  results  have 
been  nil.  In  fact,  the  gap  between  the 
amount  of  dividends  and  Interest  paid  out 
In  the  United  States  and  the  amount  re- 
ported on  income  tax  returns  has  been  grow- 
ing rather  than  decreasing. 

Question.  If  we  had  withholding  this  cost 
would  be  cut  out? 

Answer.  Yes;  It  would.  And  even  If  In- 
stitutions felt  they  should  inform  their 
members  about  how  much  they  withheld — 
and  that  is  not  required  by  law— this  would 
cost  no  more  than  the  present  Ineffective 
educational  campaign. 

PROCEDURE  FOR    PAYING   INSTITTTTION    SIMPLE 

Question.  Would  not  withholding  mean  a 
lot  of  extra  work  for  the  paying  Institution? 

Answer.  No. 

Question.  Why? 

Answer.  In  the  first  place  the  saving  In- 
stitution would  merely  send  20  percent  of 
the  total  amounts  of  dividends  and  Interest 
withheld  to  the  Treasury. 

Question.  Would  they  not  have  to  list 
each  person  by  name,  address,  and  the 
amount  withheld? 

Answer.  No.  No  names.  No  addresses  No 
individual  amounts  If  a  company  paid  out 
$100,000  in  dividends.  It  would  merely  send 
a  check  for  20  percent  to  the  Treasury. 

Question.  What  about  posting  the  Interest 
to  the  account  of  the  Individual  saver? 
Would  that  not  be  troublesome? 

Answer.  No.  The  savings  institutions 
would  merely  credit  the  saver's  account  with 
80  percent  of  the  interest  earned. 

Question.  So  If  a  person  earned  $1  merely 
credit  his  account  with  80  cents?  Is  that 
correct? 

Answer.  Yes;  there  would  only  be  one  port- 
ing, as  there  Is  now  one  posting — and  this 
Is  done  by  machine. 

Question.  The  cost  to  the  Institution 
would  be  small? 

Answer.  Yes.  About  30  cents  for  each  |100 
of  taxes  withheld  even  if  they  performed 
other  services  In  connection  with  the  with- 
holding. 

SIMPLE  GROSS  UP  PROCEDURE  TOR  TAXPAYER 

Question.  Would  the  paying  Institution 
have  to  send  a  notice  to  the  individual  giv- 
ing the  amount  It  withheld? 

Answer.  No.  They  might  do  this  as  a 
service  but  they  would  not  be  required  to 
do  It. 

Question.  Why  not? 

Answer.  Because  on  the  yearly  Income  tax 
form  there  would  be  a  new  space  which 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  taxpayer  to 
compute  the  amount  withheld  without  ac- 
tually receiving  a  notice  from  the  paying 
Institution. 

Question.  How  would  this  work? 

Answer.  Let  us  take  an  example  of  a  person 
who  earned  $100  of  Interest  from  a  bank. 
The  bank,  of  course,  would  credit  his  account 
In  the  amount  of  $80. 

Question.  Is  he  now  required  to  report  the 
Income  he  receives  from  dividends  and 
interest? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Then  would  it  be  a  new  require- 
ment that  he  list  such  income  on  his  tax 
return? 
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Answer.  No.  He  is  required  by  law  to  do 
It  now. 

Question.  How  would  he  do  it  under  with- 
holding? 

Answe-  First  he  would  enter  $80  In  the 
approprlite  space  on  the  tax  return  On  the 
next  Ilni-  he  would  take  25  percent  or  one- 
quarter  of  the  $80  This  would  be  $20.  or 
the  amount  withheld 

QuestlDn.  You  mean  he — the  taxpayer  — 
could  compute  the  amount  withheld  with- 
out actually  being  told  the  amount  by  the 
bank? 

Answer.  Yes.  Merely  by  taking  25  percent 
of  the  aiiount  he  received  from  the  bank 
be  wouM  find  out  the  amount  withheld 
That  is,  20  percent  of  the  Ujtal  amount  of 
dividend;,  and  would  equal  25  percent  of  the 
80  percent  distributed  to  the  Individual 

Question.  Then  he  would  know  the 
amount  received — $80 — and  the  amount 
withheld  — $20? 

Answei.  Yes. 

Question    What  would  he  do  nexf 

Answei.  He  would  include  the  $10U  in  the 
amount  jf  income  he  received  in  that  year 
along  with  the  other  income  he  liad  from 
salary,  w  igcs    et  cet-era 

Questlf  n  Would  he  get  credit  for  the  $20 
withheld  ' 

Answer  Yes  He  would  enter  the  $20  in 
the  space  already  provided  on  the  tax  form 
for  the  amount.s  withheld  from  his  wage,  sal- 
ary,  interest,   dividends,   et   cetera 

Question.  What  would  this  new  spmce  on 
his  Income  tax  return  look  like? 

Answer  In  the  example  I  have  given  It 
would  look  like  this: 

Line  1.  E?nter  amount  received  from 
dividends  and  interest $80 

Line  2  Take  25  percent  or  one-quarter 
of  amount  on  line  1 20 


Line  3.  Add  lines  1  and  2,  total...   100 

Question.    That  3*"cm.s  simple  enough 
Answer.     It  is  simple  and  would  make  it 
unnecessary    for    the    paying   institutions   to 
provide  any  information  In  addition  V)  that 
they  now  provide. 

WHY     AITTOMATIC     DATA     PROCESSING     WOVLD     BE 

NO  srB.sTirrTT   for   withholding 

Question  Would  not  the  new  automatic 
data  prfx-essing  system  of  the  Treasury  be  an 
adequate   substitute   for   withholding'' 

Answer    No  it  would  certainly  not  be. 

Question    Why  not? 

Answer.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  not  come 
Into  effect  fully  until  1967  Even  then  it 
would  collect  only  about  $200  to  $250  million 
of  the  $900  million  which  withholding 
would  collect 

Question  Would  this  $900  million  per 
year  be  lost  to  the  Treasury  in  the  mean- 
time? 

Answer.  Yes;  much  of  it  would  be  In 
fact,  between  now  and  1967  the  Treasury 
would  lose  about  $4  billion  in  revenues 
which  are  owed  if  we  relied  on  automatic 
data  processing  as  a  substitute  for  with- 
holding. 

Question  Wotild  automatic  data  proces- 
sing simplify  procedures  for  the  savings  in- 
stitutions? 

Answer.  No;  not  in  the  area  of  dividend 
and  Interest  payments. 

Question.  Why  nof 

Answer  The  savings  institutions  would 
have  to  report  the  amounts  paid  by  them 
to  their  members,  which  they  would  not 
have  to  do  under  withholding. 

Question.  How  much  paperwork  would  be 
involved? 

Answer.  The  institutions  would  send  about 
250  million  different  reporting  slips  to  the 
Treasury  each  year  with  names,  addresses, 
account  numbers,  and  the  amounts  with- 
held. 

Question.  What  would  the  Treasury  do 
with  them? 


Answer.  The  Treasury  would  then  ha%-e  to 
match  them  against  each  and  every  tax- 
payer's account. 

Question.  What  would  this  show? 

An.swer,  It  would  give  about  15  million 
discrepancies  which  the  Treasury  agents 
would  have  to  check  out 

Question,  Then  automatic  data  processing 
would  give  information  to  the  Treasury,  but 
it  would  not  collect  the  taxes? 

Answer    Right, 

Question  Would  the  Treasury  need  new 
agents  to  collect  the  amounts  owed'' 

Answer.  It  most  certainly  would.  It 
would  need  to  increase  its  agents  by  about 
70  percent.  Just  to  do  this  Job  alone — or  a 
tutal — to  collect  as  much  as  under  with- 
holding— of  about  13,000  new  agents,  Mr 
President,  we  can  imagine  the  resentment 
which  would  be  created  when  all  those  new 
agents  began  to  call  on  the  people,  to  make 
the  collections. 

Question.  Would  not  the  reporting  re- 
quirements for  savings  institutions  be 
greater  if  automatic  data  processing  were 
used,  instead  of  witliholding? 

A;..'=:wer  Certainly,  The  paperwork  would 
be  many  times  as  great  for  the  paying  In- 
stitution, 

Question.  Would  not  Congre.=s  have  to 
provide  money  for  the   new  agents'' 

Answer,  It    certainly    would;    and    in    the 
past    the    Congress    has    been    very   reluctant 
to    add    anything    like    the    number    of    new 
agents  the  Treasury  has  said  it  needed. 
withholding   is   test   of    tax   reform 

Mr.  President  tins  is  one  of  t!ie  most  im- 
portant issues  now  before  the  Senate  and 
the  country.  I  hope  Senators  and  the  press 
and  the  public  will  inform  themselves  on 
the  real  situation.  This  Is  really  the  Rubi- 
con. If  we  do  not  cross  this  Rubicon,  we 
shall  not  collect  much  added  revenue;  we 
shall  have  very  little  to  distribute  in  the 
form  of  decreased  taxes;  and  any  hope  for  a 
more  comprehensive  tax  reform  and  loophole 
closing  bill  for  next  year  will  go  down  the 
drain. 

How  can  we  plug  the  other  loopholes  If 
we  cannot  put  into  effect  a  system  which 
merely  will  mean  that  those  who  already  owe 
taxes  will  pay  them?  This  is  the  ea.'siest  of 
ail  methods. 


PASSAGE  OF  THE  POLL  TAX  RESO- 
LUTION IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATTVES— TRIBUTE  TO 
SENATOR  HOLLAND 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  this  afternoon, 
the  House  of  Representatives,  by  an 
overwhelming  vote — far  more  than  re- 
quired— passed  the  resolution  calling  for 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  abolish 
the  poll  tax  in  the  Unit-ed  States.  I  take 
this  occasion  to  express  my  gratitude 
and  thanks  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  iMr.  Holland],  who  began 
the  crusade,  if  I  may  call  it  that.  13  or 
14  years  ago  to  abolish  the  poll  tax  by 
constitutional  amendment.  It  was  a 
loni:,  hard,  and  bitter  fight.  It  caused 
much  difficulty,  personally  and  other- 
wise. But  I  should  like  on  this  occasion 
to  congratulate  him  for  his  obstinacy, 
his  determination,  and  the  fact  that  after 
13  or  14  years,  at  long  last,  the  resolu- 
tion haa  passed  both  Houses;  and  now 
the  results  rest  with  the  States. 


THE  RAILROAD  MERGER  PROBLEM 

Mr,  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  presently  moving  across  our 
land  one  of  the  broadest  and  boldest  at- 


tempts at  economic  concentration  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation.  I  refer  to  the 
railroad  merger  proposals  which  are 
pending,  or  soon  to  be  presented,  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
approval.  Already  more  than  73  per- 
ce;it  of  the  Nation's  rail  assets  are  in- 
volved in  these  proceedings.  Encouraged 
by  a  law  which  has  no  real,  definitive 
merger  guidelines  or  criteria,  and  fur- 
ther encouraged  by  a  regulalorv-  body 
wMch  up  to  this  time  refuses  to  make 
any  overall  investigation  or  establish  any 
basic  standards  for  approval,  the  mergers 
are  t>emg  pushed  rapidly  along,  first  in 
one  direction,  then  in  another,  depending 
upon  where  the  financial  alliances  can 
be,';t  be  obtained.  The  result  has  been 
a  liodgepodge  of  irresponsible  planning, 
resulting  in  the  abandonment  of  basic 
conccpus  of  competition  and  antimonop- 
oly.  and  leading  to  a  possible  serious 
shiinkage  of  our  rail  plant  at  a  time 
when  our  country  needs  to  grow  and  de- 
fend Its  world  position  at  all  cost 

The  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  of  which  I  am  chairman  has 
recently  com.pletcd  some  9  days  of  hear- 
ing,-; in  connection  wiih  this  pending  rail 
mciger  problem,  and  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  ments  of  S.  3097.  which  I 
introduced  in  the  Senate  April  3,  1962 
Thi-;  legislation  which  was  cosponsored 
by  13  Senators,  including  the  majority 
leader  and  the  majority  whip,  would  de- 
fer until  1964  any  approval  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  of  those 
major  rail  mergers  which  would  result 
in  a  substantial  lessening  of  rail  com- 
petition or  a  tendency  toward  monopoly, 
excepting  tho.se  mergers  involving  bank- 
rupt railroads,  or  where  such  transac- 
tions were  necessary  and  e.ssential  to  the 
maint.enance  of  adequate  railroad  trans- 
portation facilities.  Also  excepted  was 
any  railroad  with  assets  under  $2G0 
million. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  give  Congress 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion the  opportunity  to  consider  anti- 
monopoly  standards  as  permanent  rail 
merger  safeguards — not  now  guaranteed 
by  the  law — and  to  review  the  whole 
merger  problem  with  a  view  to  develop- 
ing additional  public  interest  cni.ena 
which  must  be  met  before  this  vast  re- 
organization of  our  rail  traiv^portation 
network  is  allowed  to  proceed 

the   INADEQUACY   OF  OUR    APPROACH    TO  BIC   R-ML 
MERGERS 

Mr.  President,  the  testimony,  exhibits, 
and  other  materials  obtained  in  these 
hearings  before  the  subcommittee  ha\e 
convinced  me  that  our  present  approach 
with  respect  to  these  vast  consolidations 
in  the  rail  industry,  both  in  law.  and  by 
adm;nislrative  procedure,  is  wholly  ;nad-  ' 
equate  to  assure  the  American  people 
that  a  healthy,  balanced,  competmve 
rail  network  will  result.  The  bulk  of  the 
railroad  industiy  now  appears  det-er- 
mmed  to  combine  and  coiisolidat^  its 
major  trunkline  systems  with  the  an- 
nounced intention  of  reducing  trackage, 
diminishing  schedules,  eliminating  ter- 
minals and  other  facilities,  laying  oH 
workers,  and  most  important,  destroying 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible  competi- 
tive rail  operations  in  most  of  the  pro- 
ductive areas  of  the  United  States.    The 
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hearings  have  amply  demonstrated  that 
neither  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, nor  the  administration,  is  pres- 
ently equipped  to  cope  with  this  great 
transportation  problem,  and  that  if  these 
large  trunkline  mergers  are  allowed  to  go 
forward,  without  a  general  investigation 
and  analysis  of  their  long-range  impact 
on  our  competitive  business  society  and 
upon  our  economic  growth,  we  may  be 
making  a  very  grave  and  Irreversible 
error.  In  short,  these  presently  proposed 
mergers  may  well  be  the  first  long  step 
toward  a  single  or  double  railroad  system 
for  this  country,  controlled  by  private 
investment  and  regulated  by  a  regulatory 
body  which  may  become  subservient  to 
such  private  interests.  With  this  first 
step,  we  may  be  crossing  the  threshold  of 
private,  competitive  enterprise,  and 
entering  the  domain  of  private  govern- 
ment. Certainly,  this  is  a  transition  for 
which  no  Member  of  this  body  would 
want  the  responsibility. 

From  1920  to  1940.  there  were  sensible 
plans  proposed  for  merged  rail  systems 
based  among  other  things  on  the  preser- 
vation of  competition  and  the  creation 
of  economic  balance.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  was  given  the 
authority  to  approve  mergers  in  con- 
formity with  these  plans  and  to  give  to 
the  railroads  immunity  from  tlie  anti- 
trust laws.  The  railroad  community  had 
every  opportunity  to  cooperate  with  the 
Commission  in  working  out  an  orderly 
consolidation  program  during  these 
years,  but  instead  it  frustrated  the  Com- 
mission's work,  declined  to  submit  any 
substantial  mergers  for  approval  and 
took  e.xtraordinary  advantage  of  a  loop- 
hole in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  al- 
lowing railroads  to  combine  through 
stock  control,  leases  and  other  arrange- 
ments without  having  to  conform  to  any 
plans  or  to  obtain  the  Commission's  ap- 
proval. Many  of  the  larccr  eastern  and 
western  .systems  which  exist  today  were 
developed  through  the  use  of  these  hold- 
ing company  devices  under  this  loophole 
in  the  1920  act. 

There  were,  of  course,  some  practical 
obstacles  to  effecting  a  plan  for  a  rail- 
road network,  includmg  the  lack  of  pow- 
er in  the  Commission  to  compel  or  en- 
force mergers  after  determining  that  the 
proposed  alinement  was  in  harmony  with 
the  Commissions  plan.  Nevertheless, 
the  essential  point.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
during  thi.s  ^rrrat.  growini:  period  of  our 
American  economic  life,  the  railroads 
could  have  developed  themselves  into 
strong,  healthy,  and  competitive  private 
systems  under  the  imprimatur  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  and  with 
the  blessing  of  Congress  and  much  of 
the  competitive  Imbalances  and  financial 
and  operational  deficiencies  which  exist 
today  in  the  railroad  industry  could  have 
been  eliminated.  The  law  was  adequate, 
and  the  experts  were  sufficient,  to  ef- 
fectuate a  soundly  conceived  revamping 
of  our  rail  plant  in  accordance  with  pub- 
lic interest  standards.  If  the  railroads 
and  their  financial  backers  had  co- 
operated in  this  venture. 

When  the  holding  company  loophole 
was  eliminated  in  1933.  the  railroad  in- 
dustry pushed  for  a  transportation 
merger  policy  which  would  not  only  re- 
lieve  the  Commission   of   responsibility 


for  effecting,  or  suggesting,  an  orderly 
consolidation  plan,  but  would  leave  in 
the  Commission  only  the  bare  power  to 
accept  or  reject  voluntary  proposed  rail 
mergers  on  a  case-by-case  basis  in  ac- 
cordance with  certain  very  general  and 
weak  public  interest  criteria.  This 
pKJiicy  was  enacted  into  law  in  the  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1940  and  it  is  the  pres- 
ent policy  under  which  this  vast  pro- 
posed railway  reorganization  will  be 
processed  today.  Noticeably  absent  from 
this  policy  were  the  fundamental  pre- 
requisites that  rail  competition  should 
be  preserved  and  that  monopolistic  com- 
binations should  not  be  created  in  this 
industry.  Absent,  too.  were  adequate 
standards  and  safeguards  relating  to  the 
protection  of  areas  and  communities,  the 
promotion  of  economic  growth,  the  effect 
on  our  national  defense,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  necessary  lines  and  facilities. 
In  addition,  the  effect  of  increased  eco- 
nomic power  through  rail  mergers  upon 
other  modes  of  transportation  was  some- 
thing not  specifically  contemplated  by 
this  act. 

However,  despite  this  lack  of  definitive 
legi-slative  intent,  with  respect  to  the 
positive  role  to  be  played  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  rail 
mergers,  the  Commission,  when  faced 
with  this  rash  of  huge  consolidations 
over  the  past  2  years,  should  have  ini- 
tiated its  own  general  merger  investiga- 
tion, formulated  general,  regulative 
policy  in  this  direction,  and  established 
some  guides  so  that  the  carriers  would 
not  go  to  the  expense  of  thousands,  and 
perhaps  millions,  of  dollars  and  man- 
hours  of  work  presenting  cases  only  to  be 
rejected.  According  to  Commissioner 
William  H.  Tucker,  the  Commission  in 
section  17 '3^  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  <49  U  S.C.  17  3'  )  has  the  power  to 
coordinate  merger  proposals  by  regions, 
to  make  independent  investigations  and 
pilot  studies  secondary  to  such  merger 
proceedings,  and  to  create  rpecial  pro- 
fessional task  forces  to  explore  all  the 
public  interest  factor-  involved  in  these 
merger  proposals.  In  addition.  Commis- 
sioner Tucker  says  that  the  Commission 
has  the  power  to  formulate  rail  merger 
policy  and  guide  merger  considerations. 
Instead  of  meeting  the  rail  merger 
issue,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  refused  to  make  overall 
investigations,  has  continued  to  con- 
sider each  merger  proposal  on  a  piece- 
meal basis,  has  introduced  its  economic 
experts  only  in  extreme  casec,  and  has 
declined  to  seek  from  the  Congress  any 
additional  legislation  or  direction  which 
would  assure  it  of  greater  participation 
in  these  merger  plans  being  presented 
by  the  rail  industry.  In  fact,  before  the 
Senate  Antitru.st  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee. Chairman  Rupert  L. 
Murphy  urged  that  the  Congress  not  de- 
part from  the  voluntary  case-by-case 
approach. 

THE  BRF.MtDOWN  IN*  THE  VOLITNTART,  PIECEMEAL 

METHOB    or     MERGER     APPROVAL THI    PENN- 

SYLVA^'I.^-CE^rTHAL    MERGEa 

Mr.  President,  the  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee clearly  demonstrated  that  the 
piecemeal,  unguided,  hands-off  proce- 
dure of  the  Commission  in  meeting  this 


giant  reorganization  of  the  rail  Industry 
is  seriously  breaking  down.    An  extraor- 
dinary example  of  such  breakdown  lies 
in  the  eastern  merger  situation.    There, 
according  to  the  subcommittee  hearings, 
two   major   applications— the   B.  &   O.- 
C.  &  O.  proposal  and  the  N.  &;  W  -Nickel 
Plate-Wabash  proposal— are  continuing 
to  be  processed  separately  and  unrelated 
to  other  merger  proposals,  but  are  never- 
theless conditioned  upon  tlie  approval  of 
a  recently  proposed  merger  between  the 
New    York    Central    and    Pennsylvania 
railroads.    Although  the  B.  &  O  -C.  &;  O. 
and  the  N.   &  W. -Nickel   Plate-Wabash 
plans  might  each  be  beneficial   to  the 
public  interest,  standing  alone,  and  com- 
pletely separate  and  distinct  from  any 
controls  or  influences  by  either  the  New 
York  Central  or  the  Pennsylvania,  the 
people  may  not  be  entitled  to  these  new 
systems  unless  the  giant  Pennsylvania- 
New  York  Central  merger— which  could 
well  not  be  in  the  public  interest — is  per- 
mitted to  go  forward  by  the  Commission. 
This  is  the  industry's  package  for  the 
East.     It   involves   ever>'    eastern   road. 
large  or  small,  in  one  way  or  another. 
In  effect,  the  industry  is  saying  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission— buy 
the    Pennsy-Central    combination.    In- 
volving a  massive  concentration  of  assets 
and    financial    power,    and    an    equally 
massive   shrinking   of   our   eastern  rail 
plant,  or  there  will  not  be  any  eastern 
rail  mergers  in  the  public  interest.    That 
is  essentiallj-  what  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Pennsylvania  told  the  Anti- 
trust  and   Monopoly   Subcommittee   at 
the  hearings  on  July  3.    The  testimony, 
in  part,  went  as  follows: 

Mr.  Stmes.  •  •  'But  one  thing  for  sure, 
we  wont  get  any  merger  if  we  are  going  to 
try  hold  the  one  over  here  for  the  one  back 
here,  and  I  say  It  Is  this  simple.  If  the 
C.  &  O.-B  &  O  is  approved,  that  l.s  going  to 
help  the  Nickel  Plaie  case,  and  !f  that  Is  ap- 
proved. It  ifl  goiug  to  help  our  case,  going  to 
go  right  around  the  circle. 

Mr.  TtJRNER.  That  Is  right.  •  •  •  If  you 
don't  take  the  Pennsylvania-Central,  you 
don't  get  the  other  mergers.  Isn't  it  Just 
about  that  simple? 

Mr.  Symes.  I  think  that  Is  probably  right, 
and  that  Is  the  way  it  should  be. 

Mr.  TtmNER.  Now.  the  ICC 

Mr.  Stmes.  I  am  gambling  that  that  Is 
what  It  Is  going  to  be. 

Mr.  Turner.  The  ICC  Is  ent.-';:- t.-d  with  the 
public  interest.  It  has  to  decide  these  mer:^- 
ers  In  the  public  Interest.  It  now  has  before 
It  three  mergers,  some  of  which  may  be  per- 
fectly good  iu  the  public  Interest,  but  It  has 
no  alternative  but  to  buy  the  package  or 
nothing  at  all.    Isn't  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  Symes.  It  is  the  fact,  and  it  Is  up  to 
the  ICC  to  decide. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  this  proposed 
Pennsylvania-New  York  Central  merger, 
which  began  its  presentation  last  week 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, has  many  shortcomings.  Com- 
petent experts  testified  before  the  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  that 
this  combination  of  properties  would 
result  in  $5.4  billions  in  assets,  exceeded 
in  the  United  States  only  by  General 
Motors.  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph, Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  four 
in.surance  companies  and  three  banks. 
They  stated  that  tlois  vast  aggregation 
of  properties  and  employees  would  re- 
sult in  some  51  percent  of  the  assets,  50 
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percent  of  the  trackage.  52  percent  of  the 
operating  revenues,  75  percent  of  the 
revenue  passenger-miles  and  almost  53 
p>ercent  of  all  the  railroad  employees 
among  the  railroads  in  the  eastern  area 
served  by  the  combination.  In  addition, 
they  testified  that  this  exceedingly  large 
railroad  company  would  have  47  percent 
of  the  carloads  originated  and  50  per- 
cent of  the  carloads  terminated  in  the 
area,  as  well  as  48  percent  of  the  box- 
cars, 52  percent  of  the  gondola  cars  and 
47  percent  of  all  types  of  freight  cars 
owned. 

Among  the  eastern  roads,  this  gigan- 
tic corporation,  with  some  $1.6  billion  in 
operating  revenues,  would  be  about  twice 
the  size  of  the  next  proposed  system — 
B  &  O.-C  &  O— and  about  three  times 
as  large  as  the  third  proposed  system — 
N.  &  W.-NKP-Waba.sh.  In  addition,  it 
would  be  some  2'2  times  larger  than  the 
proposed  Northern  Pacific-Great  North- 
ern-Burlington combination,  over  twice 
as  large  as  the  Southern  Pacific,  almost 
three  times  as  laree  as  the  AtchLson, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.  over  three  times 
larger  than  the  Union  Pacific,  three 
times  larger  than  the  proposed  Atlantic 
Coast  Line-Seaboard  combine  and  some 
five  times  larger  than  the  Southern  Rail- 
way, with  which  roads  it  will  inter- 
change substantial  traffic. 

Witne.sses  before  the  Senate  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  testified 
that  the  above  described  indicia  of  size 
of  this  giant  consolidation  of  railroad 
properties  implies  excessive  power.  Such 
p>ower  can  be  exercised  in  markets  for 
railroad  .supplies.  It  could  give  the  com- 
pany a  tremendous  bargaining  advan- 
tage relative  to  freight  traffic  It  would 
give  the  combine  a  dominant  position 
in  the  determination  of  rates,  not  only 
with  re.spect  to  the  eastern  area  where 
it  would  appear  to  have  monopoly  con- 
trol, but  with  respect  to  rates  in  other 
sections  of  the  country.  Such  combina- 
tion would  have  inordinate  power  over 
important  decisions  in  the  As.sociation 
of  American  Railroads  with  respect  to 
rail  transportation  policy.  In  particular, 
it  would  become  a  formidable  force  and 
would  enjoy  a  particular  advantage  in 
its  dealings  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  with  other 
branches  of  Ft-deral  and  State  govern- 
ments to  the  detriment  of  other  carriers 
and  other  modes  of  transportation. 

Dr.  William  N.  Leonard,  professor  of 
economics  at  Hofstra  College,  an  expert 
on  rail  merger  history  and  planning 
and  one  who  is  quite  familiar  with  the 
merger  situation  in  the  east  testified 
that  the  tremendous  size  and  dominat- 
ing position  of  this  Pennsylvania-New 
York  Central  combination  clearly  stands 
out  on  analysis  of  the  facts.  According 
to  this  merger  historian,  "neither  Profes- 
sor Ripley — who  was  one  of  the  drafts- 
men of  the  plan  under  the  1920 
Transportation  Act — nor  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  its  tentative 
plan  or  final  plan,  nor  the  eastern  car- 
riers in  their  four-system  plan  of  1932, 
nor  any  responsible  party  up  t^  this  time 
ever  suggested  putting  the  New  York 
Central  and  the  Pennsylvania  together 
in  a  single  system."  Indeed,  said  Profes- 
sor Leonard,  "the  power  of  the  Pennsyl- 


vania New  York  Central  system,  if  ap- 
proved, would  extend  well  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  eastern  district  and  be- 
cause of  its  monor>oly  of  rail  traffic  in  the 
east  they  would  be  able  to  bargain  with 
eastern  and  southern  roads  on  the  rout- 
ing of  traffic  and  division  of  rates." 

Kent  T.  Healy.  T.  Dewitt  Cuyler  pro- 
fessor of  transportation.  Yale  University, 
one  of  the  knowledgeable  and  recognized 
railroad  experts  in  the  United  States  to- 
day, testified  that  the  Pennsy-Central 
amalgamation  was  "a  share  of  power,  the 
questioning  of  the  proper  use  of  which 
may  well  lead  to  a  demand  for  national- 
ization rather  than  to  allow  it  to  be  prop- 
erly exercised." 

He  stated  that  the  position  of  this 
merged  company  with  respect  to  freight- 
car  ownership  would  give  it  a  tremen- 
dous bargaining  advantage  relative  to 
freight  traffic,  especially  in  times  of  tight 
car  supply.  He  went  on  to  state  that  the 
creation  of  such  a  large  fii-m  would 
greatly  increase  the  possible  damage  to 
the  economy  by  strike  stoppage  on  its 
line,  that  financial  hazards  would  be  in- 
creased by  having  large  blocks  of  securi- 
ties subject  to  the  performance  of  such  a 
vast  single  company,  and  that  there  were 
inevitable  bureaucratic  tendencies  that 
would  come  with  this  ^reat  size  and  dis- 
persion which  would  lead  to  greater  dis- 
economies and  efficiencies  of  operation. 
In  particular.  Professor  Healy  presented 
to  the  subcommittee  a  formidable  study 
of  railroad  costs  which  mdicat^ed  that  th' 
New  York  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania 
because  of  their  present  size  were  suffer- 
ing substantial  diseconomies  and  that 
any  increase  in  their  plant  would  not 
only  compound  these  diseconomies  but 
would  have  to  be  offset  by  greater  and 
more  severe  diminution  of  their  rail 
plants  in  order  to  get  any  substantial 
savings. 

William  P.  Kennedy,  president  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  with 
many  years  of  experience  and  knowledge 
in  the  operation  field  of  railroading, 
testified  that  this  merger  would  give  the 
new  combination  unlimited  power  be- 
cause 'it  would  absorb  a  great  percent- 
age, and  in  my  opinion  a  greater  per- 
centage of  business  that  they  do  not  now 
control;  and  that  it  would  be  of  the  good 
business  that  would  go  through  these 
gateways — St.  Louis.  Peoria,  and  Chi- 
cago— and  it  would  mean  that  they 
would  weaken  the  .smaller  railroads." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  incredible  that 
these  other  eastern  alliances,  and  per- 
haps those  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
should  be  allowed  to  proceed,  fettered  by 
financial  interrelationships  and  condi- 
tioned upon  approvals  or  disapprovals  of 
such  questionable  mergers  as  that  of  the 
Pennsylvania-New  York  Central.  This 
problem  could  be  relieved  by  more  Gov- 
ernment planning,  and  the  establishment 
of  guidelines,  not  only  to  assure  soundly 
conceived  and  competitively  balanced 
systems,  but  also  to  protect  the  number 
of  smaller  roads  from  being  forced  into 
alinements  which  they  do  not  prefer  but 
have  little  choice  in  opposing.  It  is  my 
feeling  that  the  Commission  should  order 
an  immediate  stay  of  all  pending  merger 
cases,  until  the  Pennsylvania-Central 
case    IS    decided.     The    Pennsy -Central 


merger  would  appear  to  be  a  precedent 
for  just  about  every  merger  in  process. 
It  would  appear  to  have  an  impact  which 
will  be  felt  around  the  circuit  of  our  na- 
tional rail  plant.  Certainly  these  lesser 
consolidations  should  await  the  verdict 
with  respect  to  this  veiT  questionable 
transaction. 

other    rail    mergers 

Another  spartan  example  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  present  voluntary  approach 
to  railroad  mergers  lies  in  the  develop- 
ments which  are  taking  place  in  the 
Southwest-  There  the  Southern  Pacific 
has  applied  for  control  of  the  Western 
Pacific.  Similarly  the  Santa  Fe  has  op- 
posed the  Southern  Pacific's  application 
and  in  turn  has  asked  for  permission  to 
acquire  control  of  that  connecting  car- 
rier. The  case  has  had  its  hearings  and 
briefs  are  in,  and  the  examiner's  deci- 
sion is  expected  momentarily. 

However,  the  Southern  Pacific  has  re- 
cently announced  negotiations  and  in- 
tentions for  possible  merger  with  the 
Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific.  Such  a 
proposed  merger  would  create  a  vast  rail 
system  which  would  give  the  Southern 
Pacific  an  advantageous  competitive  po- 
sition with  the  Santa  Fe  on  a  through 
line  from  Los  Angeles  to  Chicago.  Until 
this  new  proposed  merger  is  presented 
and  processed  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  it  would  seem  illogi- 
cal, if  not  dangerous,  to  reach  a  full 
decision  on  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
Western  Pacific  matter,  especially  where, 
in  that  case,  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  opposed  any  acquisition  of  the  West- 
ern Pacific,  and  the  Santa  Fe  has  claimed 
that  serious  anticompetitive  and  monop- 
oly effects  would  be  created  by  such  ac- 
quisition in  favor  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific. 

In  the  meantime,  there  may  be  other 
mergers  brewing  in  the  Southwest  and 
these  should  be  allowed  to  develop  be- 
fore any  enlarging  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific takes  place.  Again,  such  a  situa- 
tion demands  a  deferral  of  merger 
decisions  for  a  substantial  period  of  time 
until  both  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  the  many  roads  involved  de- 
termine which  way  they  are  going  and 
whether  such  directions  will  be  accept- 
able in  the  public  interest 

Similar  problems  of  helter-skelter 
merger  negotiations  and  plans  are  still  in 
changing  stages  in  the  Northwest,  in 
the  Middle  West  and  in  New  England. 
Each  of  these  mergers  or  acquisitions 
proposed  appear  to  be  directly  related  to 
most  of  the  big  mergers  which  are  being 
processed  at  the  present  time 

New  Eneland.  for  example,  has  talked 
about  a  merger  between  the  New  Haven 
and  the  Pennsylvania  but  the  Pennsyl- 
vania has  shunned  that  proposal. 

The  Delaware  &  Hudson  is  proposing 
a  possible  union  with  the  Norfolk  & 
Western,  and  there  have  been  some 
merger  negotiations  between  the  Erie 
and  Norfolk  &  Western,  with  the  thought 
of  bringing  a  new  competitive  line  into 
the  New  England  area.  But  there  are 
no  a.ssurances  with  respect  to  any  of 
these  propositions  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  B.  &  O.-C.  L  O.  and  Norfolk  & 
Western  mergers,  the  inclusion  of  these 
roads  in  the  final  hneup  of  the  smaller 
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and  weaker  carriers  most  probably  will 
depend  upon  a  favorable  Pennsylvania- 
Central  verdict. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  crucial  that  we 
halt  this  piecemeal  process  with  respect 
to  present  pending  merger  applications 
and  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission initiate  some  kind  of  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  what  it  may  consider 
satisfactory  alliances  based  upon  full 
protection  against  monopolization  and 
the  absolite  protection  of  the  smaller 
and  weaker  railroads.  This  type  of  pro- 
tection would  run  to  the  benefit  of  the 
railroads  themselves  because  as  we  have 
seen,  one  big  merger  puts  other  roads  in 
panic,  causing  them  to  cast  wildly  about 
for  partners  which  they  may  not  want, 
or  which  will  result  for  them  in  combi- 
nations out  of  balance  and  not  in  the 
public  interest.  Things  are  undoubtedly 
moving  much  too  fast  at  this  point  to  al- 
low for  any  sober  analyses.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  must  real- 
ize that  because  of  present  events,  it 
cannot  rely  entirely  on  its  judicial  role, 
but  must  enter  the  field  of  at  least  lim- 
ited planning. 

It  is  time  that  the  ICC  took  the  initia- 
tive to  give  the  railroads  some  idea  as  to 
what  mergers  would  be  acceptable  be- 
fore they  spend  millions  of  dollars  In 
presenting   these  cases  on  a  piecemeal 
basis  before  the  Commission.    It  would 
seem  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that  know- 
ing these  huge  applications  have  gone 
through  the  rigors  of  judicial  presenta- 
tion resulting  in  the  expense  of  large 
sums  for  legal  fees,  economic  data  and 
testimony,  it  would  take  an  extremely 
strong  and  courageous  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  turn  down  their 
applications.     Thus,     the  present  plans 
before  the  Commission  today  may  al- 
ready be  foregone  conclusions,  and  our 
efforts  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  may 
well  be  academic  unless  the  rail  merger 
moratorium  bill  is  passed  in  this  Con- 
gress, and  the  administration,  the  Inter- 
state  Commerce   Commission,   and   the 
Congress  move  into  this  problem  with 
some    direction    and    vigorous    analysis 
immediately. 

THE  PRESENT  INABILITT  OF  THE  APPROPRIATE 
ADMINISTRATIVE  AGENCIES  TO  COPE  WITH  THIS 
MERGER  PROBLEM 

The  magnitude  of  the  proposed  rail 
mergers,  and  the  area  of  this  country 
which  would  be  affected  if  they  are  al- 
lowed to  proceed,  places  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibihty  upon  those  agencies  which 
process  and  test  these  applications  in  the 
pubUc  interest.  Mergers  of  the  size  of 
the  Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern- 
Burlington,  and  of  the  Pennsylvania- 
Central  involve  the  sealing  off  of 
considerable  territoi-y  from  effective, 
alternative  rail  service,  the  loss  of  thou- 
sands of  jobs,  the  shrinking  of  rail  facil- 
ities, and  the  creation  of  strong  cconcmic 
controls  in  the  hands  of  a  few  interests. 
Thus,  these  merger  decisions  will  have 
broad  economic  and  social  impact. 
They  will  set  the  pattern  for  the  future 
of  transportation  in  the  United  States. 
They  will  become  precedents  for  addi- 
tional concentration.  These  mergers, 
if  allowed,  will  become  irrevocable — there 
will  be  no  opportunity  to  retuin  the  com- 
panies to  the  status  quo.  in  order  to  per- 


fect a  better  plan,  or  to  correct  errors 
of  judgment. 

Because  the  right  judgment,  and  the 
right  plan,  is  of  such  vital  importance  to 
the  American  people,  it  has  been  assumed 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion which  has  the  plenary  authority  to 
approve  rail  mergers,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  Department  of  Com- 
merce, which  presently  have  assumed  the 
role  of  developing  the  record  and  sug- 
gesting special  public  interest  criteria 
witti  respect  to  these  cases  before  the 
Commission,  are  adequately  equipped  to 
process  and  analyze  all  facets  of  these 
merger  proposals.  The  hearings  before 
the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mit'^e,  however,  raised  serious  questions 
as  ':o  whether  these  agencies  were  at 
this  time  prepared  to  carry  out  their 
respionsibilities  adequately. 

The  Commission  presently  decides 
each  merger  and  control  apphcation 
strictly  on  the  basis  of  the  record  made 
in  each  separate  proceeding.  It  relies 
entirely  on  the  parties  to  test  the  suffi- 
ciency, and  veracity  of  the  applicants' 
cases  and  to  present  all  the  public  in- 
terest aspects  involved.  The  Commis- 
sion does  not  go  behind  the  case  record 
and  make  its  own  independent  determi- 
nation based  upon  the  expertise  of  its 
own  personnel,  or  the  economic  knowl- 
edge of  experts,  unless  such  is  brought 
into  the  record  by  a  party.  It  acts,  in 
essence,  as  a  couit  of  law,  and  refuses  to 
exercise  any  planmng  function. 

The  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  .Antitrust  and  Monopoly  disclosed  that 
reliance  upon  a  record  of  this  tyi^e  of 
ad\ersary  proceeding  is  not  satisfactory 
for  a  proper  decision  with  respect  to  the 
puhUc    interest.      In    the    Baltimore    & 
Ohio-Chesapeake   &   Ohio   and   Norfolk 
it    Western-Nickel   Plate-Wabash    cases 
in  the  Ea^t,  merger  opponents  with  the 
fur.ds  and  legal  talent  capable  of  chal- 
lengmg  the  applicant's  conditions  with- 
di-ew  from  those  cases  without  having 
made  any  substantial  record  in  opposi- 
tion.   Their  withdrawal  was  occasioned 
by  their  entering  into  various  settlement 
agreements  with  the  applicants,  by  work- 
ing out  merger  proposals  of  their  own  or 
by  obtaining  assurances  that  they  will 
be  included  in  the  merged  company  if 
the  transaction  is  permitted.    Even  rail- 
way  labor  opposition   has   in  some  in- 
stances been  stilled  through  the  obtain- 
in?  of  special  concessions. 

The  Commission  called  its  Bureau  of 
Inquiry  into  the  Norfolk  L  Western  case 
to  avert  the  tragedy  of  a  one-sided  and 
iaiufficient  record,  and  the  testimony  of 
Commission  experts  called  by  the  Bureau 
to  testify  put  that  case  squarely  in  per- 
spective. The  question  is  presented  as  to 
why  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  not  injected  its  Bureau  of  In- 
quiry into  every  major  merger  case  to 
develop  the  record  for  the  communities 
wlilch  stand  to  be  hurt,  to  represent  th" 
individual  shippers  which  do  not  ha\e 
the  funds  to  present  their  cases,  to  ana- 
ly^^e  and  test  by  cross-examination  the 
prima  facie  cases  of  the  apphcants  and 
to  analyze  and  present  the  Bureau's  own 
independent  opinion  with  respect  to  tiie 
ba&K  pubiK:  interest  criteria  which  the 
lair  requires  to  be  satisfied.  It  is  signifi- 
cant   that    the    Bureau    was    recently 


ordered  to  participate  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-Central merger  nroceeding. 

A  staff  study  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Transport  Economics  and  Statistics 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
entitled  -Railroad  Consolidations  in  the 
Public  Interests— A  Preliminary  Exami- 
nation," March  1962,  has  analyzed  past 
applications   of   public   interest   criteria 
and  has  indicated  that  substantial  modi- 
fications or  additions  to  the  methods  of 
testing   major   merger  cases   should   be 
developed   before   the  Commission   can 
best    determine    effectively    wliich    rail 
mergers  are  in  the  public  interest.     This 
staff  study  coming  out  at  a  time  when 
substantial  numbers  of  merger  hearings 
had  terminated  or  were  about  to  termi- 
nate, indicates  that  the  ••u.sefulness  of 
the  additional  modified  criteria  suggested 
cannot  be  determined  without  further 
economic  research."     It  goes  on  to  say 
that  a  -planned  sequel "  to  this  important 
staff  study  will  "explore  the  su.sceptibiliiy 
of  these  critena  to  measurement "  and 
attempt  to  develop  a  -procedure  for  im- 
provement   and    economic    analysis    of 
public  interest,  factors  which  the  Com- 
mission and  its  staff  could  utilize  in  rail 
merger       and       control       proceedings." 
Whether  this  staff  study  which  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Commi-ssion's  own  trans- 
portation economists  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Transport  and 
Economics'  chief  of  the   section   of  re- 
search, and  approved  by  the  Director  of 
that  Bureau,  is  an  officud  expression  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  it- 
self  is   not   essentially   important  here. 
The  point  is  that  competent  economic 
analysts  are  telling  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  that  it  does  not  pres- 
ently have  sufficient  criteria,  data,  and 
methodology  required  for  public  interest 
measurements,  that  further  economic  re- 
search is  necessary  and  that  additional 
time  is  necessary  before  these  important 
improvements   in  the  process  of  deter- 
mining mergers  can  be  implemented.    It 
is  incredible  that,  in  the  face  of  these 
admissions  of  present  inability  on  the 
part  of  the  Commission  for  merger  de- 
termination, the  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  came  before 
the    Subcommittee    on    .'\ntitrust    and 
Monopoly  and  opposed  a  limited  mora- 
torium on  decisions  for  a  period  of  18 
months,  during  which  time  it  could  re- 
organize and  improve  its  procedures  for 
testing  railway  mergers. 

Further  information  brought  out  at  the 
hearings  has  indicated  that  the  Commis- 
sion has  made  no  studies,  to  date,  con- 
cerning the  density  of  rail  traffic  along 
major  rail  routes  and  between  major  rail 
points  within  any  area  or  region  of  the 
country  which  could  be  u.sed  to  deter- 
mine ho-.v  basically  competitive  railroads 
were  auioiig  each  other,  and  to  what  de- 
gree tiie  areas  could  support  continued 
competition  between  such  rail  hnes.  In 
addition,  it  appeared  that  there  were  no 
studies  or  statistics  to  show  the  extent 
to  which  substitute  competition,  such 
as  tiucka  or  water  carriers,  actually 
compete  witii  the  railroads  for  the  trans- 
portation of  various  groups  of  comLinodi- 
ties  along  such  major  routes  and 
between  such  major  points.  The  Com- 
mission has,  of  coui-se,  obtained  general 
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statistics  concerning  truck,  water  Car- 
rie: and  pipeline  traflBc.  but  it  was  with- 
out the  adequate  information  upon 
which  it  could  make  a  satisfactory  de- 
termination as  to  the  specific  intcrmodal 
competition  faced  by  each  of  the  major 
cla.ss  I  railroads  along  its  routes. 

It  wa.'  also  brought  out  that  there 
have  been  no  general  investigations  into 
the  question  of  what  Interests  control 
and  Lnffaence  the  various  class  I  car- 
riers, either  through  voting  stock  or 
through  creditor  relationships,  except  as 
may  be  brought  out  by  parties  to  the 
individual  cases.  Thus,  it  would  appear 
that  at  a  time  when  there  Ls  an  at- 
tempt tCi  concentrate  vast  holdings  of 
railroad  wealth,  the  Commi.ssion  has  no 
records  cJid  no  detailed  facts  as  to  what 
financial  controls  are  being  exerted  and 
developed  and  has  no  specific  knowledge 
of  the  :  :tual  influence  over  the  policy 
of  the  railroads  by  insurance  companie.'^, 
commercial  banks,  investment  banks 
and  othtr  financial  institutions,  except 
as  may  te  brought  out  in  the  individual 
ca.^es. 

In  Apr:l  of  this  year  the  President  ap- 
pointed a  special  Interagency  Group  to 
undertake  two  very  vital  ta.sks:  First, 
after  proper  consultation  with  interested 
parties,  tx)  formulate  general  admini.<:- 
trative  policies  on  mergers  in  each  seg- 
ment of  the  transportation  industry,  and 
second,  to  assist  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  developing  a  Government  po- 
sition on  each  merger  application  fo- 
prescntation  before  the  regulator^' 
agency. 

This  Interagency  Group  consists  of  the 
Under  iJecretary  of  Commerce  for 
Transportation  as  Chairman,  the  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the 
Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  sn  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers.  In  his  transportation 
message,  President  Kennedy  indicated 
that  the  Group  would  examine  each 
pending  merger  in  transportation  on  the 
basis  of  the  following  critena  and  others 
that  the-/  may  develop,  first,  effective 
competition  should  be  maintained  amonc 
alternative  forms  of  transportation,  and. 
where  trafiBc  volume  permits  between 
competing  forms  in  the  same  mode  of 
transpori-atiou.  second,  tlie  goals  of  eco- 
nomic, ellcient.  and  adequate  service  to 
the  public— and  reduction  in  any  pubhc 
subsidy — should  be  .secured  by  the  real- 
ization of  general  economies;  third,  af- 
fected v.-orkers  should  be  given  the 
assistance  to  make  any  necessary  ad- 
justments caused  by  the  merger." 

The  formation  of  such  a  task  force 
as  this  appeared  to  be  a  commendable 
beginmni?  to  a  full  understanding  of  the 
merger  problem.  The  fact  that  the 
Chief  of  the  Antitrust  Dl-vision  was  to 
be  a  part  of  this  Group  certainly  indi- 
cated to  me  the  concern  which  the 
President  must  have  had  in  connection 
with  the  anticompetitive  and  monopolis- 
tic aspects  of  railroad  mergers.  How- 
ever, at  a.  time  when  a  number  of  major 
merger  cases  have  been  completed  and 
ca.ses  are  being  determined  or  have  been 
determined  by  exam.iners.  this  Inter- 
agency Group  has  yet  to  be  heard  from. 
In  fact,  ill  his  tesUmonj-  before  tiie  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly, 
cvin — 1121 


the  Chairman  of  the  Group.  Clarence  D. 
Martin,  admitted  that  members  had  met 
only  twice  since  the  Group  was  formed 
in  April;  that  the  meetings  were  devoted 
substantially  to  procedural  and  organ- 
izational m.atters  and  that  railroads 
were  only  part  of  the  general  discus- 
sions and  considerations  involved  m  the 
meetings. 

Testimony  from  Judge  Lee  Loevinger. 
the  .'^.ssLstant  Attorney  General  in  charge 
of  the  Antitrust  Division,  Indicated  that 
no  conclusions  of  policy  had  been  agreed 
upon  wliich  would  be  helpful  to  the 
problem  of  effecting  new  criteria  in  this 
rail  merger  field. 

The  Department  of  Justice,  which  ap- 
parently will  be  the  agency  making  the 
presentation  for  the  administration  in 
connection  ixith  the.sc  merger  proceed- 
ings, has  a  heavy  responsibil.ty  of  devel- 
oping a  record  not  only  with  respect  to 
the  monc  polistic  effects  of  these  mergers, 
but  concerning  their  effects  on  commu- 
nities and  areas  of  the  country,  on  the 
national  defense,  and  with  resi:)ect  to 
economic  growth.  It  is  a  responsibility 
that  demands  extensive  staff  work,  a 
number  of  lawyers,  and  a  conscientious 
day-to-day  anals'sis  of  each  record  as 
it  develops. 

However,  Judge  Loevinger  appearing 
before  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee admitted  that  the  Antitrust 
Division  had  already  spread  itself  thin 
in  the  allocation  of  assignm.ents  and  that 
he  had  only  about  a  half  dozen  lawyers 
and  no  transportation  economists  work- 
ing on  all  transportation  merger  cases 
In  addition,  he  added,  that  he  had  real 
problems  in  obtaining  technical  assist- 
ance becau.se  of  the  per  diem  limitations 
on  consultants. 

At  the  present  hearings  being  con- 
ducted With  respect  to  the  New  York 
Central-Pennsylvania  merger,  it  app)ears 
that  the  Department  has  only  one  attor- 
ney in  appearance  and  has  been  able  to 
obtain  an  outside  transportation  consult- 
ant on  a  limited  basis.  In  that  proceed- 
ing it  also  appears  that,  except  for  a  par- 
ticular New  England  situation,  there  is 
virtually  no  opposition  to  the  merger 
except  for  tlie  opposition  provided  by 
labor  counsel  and  their  economists.  Be- 
cause the  issue  concerning  labor  is  of 
a  special  nature,  this  opposition  cannot 
be  exi>ected  to  de%'elop  the  full  case  con- 
cerning the  anticompetitive  and  mon- 
opolistic effects  of  the  merger  and  other 
general  effects  on  the  public  interest. 
Thus,  the  prime  responsibility  for  devel- 
oping a  full  record  in  the  Pennsylvania 
case  and  for  assuring  that  such  a  record 
will  not  collapse  without  adequate  chal- 
lenge, as  did  the  record  in  the  Norfolk  k 
Western  proceedings,  lies  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Bureau  of 
Inquiry.  It  Is  a  hea\T  responsibility  and 
a  difficult  one  for  these  agencies. 

Here  again,  it  is  a  situation  where 
tim.e  and  the  opportunity  for  further  in- 
vestigation which  could  be  afforded  by 
S.  3097  would  be  very  helpful  to  t!ie  De- 
partment and  to  thp  Bureau  of  Inquire- 
in  making  an  adequate  and  perceptive 
analysis  of  the  real  impact  that  this 
giant  Pennsylvania -Central  merger  will 
have,  not  only  on  the  eastern  ai-ea  of  the 
United  States,  but  with  respect  to  the 
entire  national  rail  network. 


CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  the  railroad  industry 
seems  detei-mined  t-o  combine  and  con- 
solidate its  large  trunkline  proF>erties  for 
the  purpose  of  shrinkin?  our  national 
rail  plant.  Such  consolidations  as  arc 
presently  being  pror>osed  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  for  ap- 
proval can  only  result  in  an  increa.sed 
concentration  of  economic  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  very  few  roads.  The  Penn- 
sylvania-New York  Central  merger  and 
its  position  as  a  determinant  for  many 
other  mer^jers  in  the  East  and  elsewhere 
clearly  demonstrates  the  inadequacy  of 
the  voluntary  case-by-ca.'-e  approach  to 
rail  mergers. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Pennsy- 
Central  merger  has  been  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  hearing  state.  Because  of 
its  staggering  size  and  its  implications 
it  must  certainly  give  the  Commission 
great  cause  for  concern.  I  am  informed 
that  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
Central  roads  have  set  up  a  special  prop- 
aganda organization  directed  to  "in- 
forming the  public  on  issues  concerning 
their  proposed  merger."  It  is  called  the 
Penn-Central  Merger  Information  Com- 
mittee, and  it  has  already  distributed  a 
number  of  brochures  to  thousands  of 
people  commenting  upon  matters  which 
havi?  yet  to  be  presented  to  the  Com- 
mission. An  article  publislied  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  Aueust  17,  1962. 
indicates  that  the  the  companies  sent 
their  executives  to  39  cities  to  "describe 
their  case  for  the  merger  to  the  city 
officials,  businessmen  and  the  press." 
This  article  goes  on  to  state — and  I  do 
not  doubt  in  the  slightest  that  this  is  a 
substantially  correct  statement — that 
"the  cost  to  the  two  earners'  campaigns 
last  April  had  reached  $2  mUhon  for 
study,  fees,  and  the  like." 

It  also  says  that  the  two  merger  ap- 
plicants have  hired  a  large  New  York 
public  relations  firm  to  develop  opinion 
leaders  around  the  country-  to  help  cam- 
paign in  fa\or  of  the  merger.  In  ad- 
dition, these  two  applicants  have  been 
adequately  supported  by  huge  public  re- 
lations programs  carried  on  by  the 
As&Dciation  of  American  Railroads,  the 
Eastern  Railroads  Presidents'  Confer- 
enc?.  and  other  associations  which  have 
expended  substantial  sums  of  money  for 
the  past  4  years  to  educate  the  Ameri- 
can public  that  the  railroad  industry  is 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  and  that 
mei-ger  and  railroad  plant  contraction  is 
one  of  the  major  ways  out  of  this 
frightening  condition. 

Somewhere  amid  the  complexities  of 
this  railroad  industry  reorganization 
witli  the  Commission  treating  each  case 
on  a  judicial,  isolated  basis,  and  with  the 
two  largest  American  railroads  carrj-ing 
on  a  "-trial  by  public  relations  firms" 
around  the  country,  we  have  lost  sight 
of  a  t>asic  concept^ — that  rail  mergers 
must  be  in  the  public  interest — not  in  the 
interest  of  private  Investors,  not  in  the 
Interest  of  monopolists  seeking  greater 
econcMnic  control,  and  not  in  the  interest 
of  diminisliln^  the  country's  rail  service 
in  tlie  hope  of  obtaining  shortrun  profit.? 

It  may  be  that  Government  planning, 
to  some  extent,  and  the  establishment  of 
more  definite  and  more  restrictive  guide- 
lines is  necessary  to  assure  the  right  kind 
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of  balanced  systems  in  the  transporta- 
tion industry.  The  bill,  which  I  and  a 
number  of  other  Senators  have  intro- 
duced. S.  3097,  is  directed  to  protect- 
ing some  basic  concepts  of  competition 
and  antimonopoly  for  a  period  of  time 
during  which  Congress  can  look  into  the 
recent  happenings  in  the  railroad  in- 
dustry and  give  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  adequate  directions  for 
handling  the  merger  movement.  The 
helter-skelter  method  of  processing 
these  mergers,  the  inadequate  presenta- 
tion of  the  effects  of  such  combinations 
on  local  and  regional  areas,  on  economic 
growth,  and  with  resE>ect  to  the  na- 
tional defense,  with  not  even  the  slight- 
est attempt  at  planning  by  the  Com- 
mission, is  a  danger  to  the  future  of 
American  transportation. 

Congress  needs  time  to  consider  these 
issues,  and  such  time  can  be  obtained 
by  the  enactment  of  S.  3097. 


BUSINESS     COUNCIL     FOR     INTER- 
NATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Business  Council  for  International  Un- 
derstanding, a  nonprofit,  nongovern- 
mental organization,  founded  in  1958  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  to  the  inter- 
national operations  of  industry  the  same 
principles  of  education  and  community 
relations  it  has  applied  so  effectively  at 
home,  has  recently  made  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  economic  development 
of  our  neighbor  to  the  south,  the  Do- 
minican Republic. 

As  we  all  know,  the  economy  of  this 
new  democratic  state  was  in  serious  dis- 
array following  the  overthrow  of  the  31- 
year-old  Trujillo  dictatorship.  The  op- 
erations of  some  87  industrial  enter- 
prises, formerly  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Trujillo  clan,  had  come  almost  to  a 
halt  due  to  the  fact  that  most  trained 
managerial  personnel  had  fled  the  coun- 
try when  the  regime  fell.  Clearly  expert 
guidance  was  needed. 

The  Business  Council  for  International 
Understanding  came  to  the  rescue. 
With  the  endorsements  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  and  the  Dominican 
Government,  the  council  arranged  to 
loan  the  services  of  14  top  level  indus- 
trial specialists  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public to  make  detailed  analyses  of  op- 
erating problems  arising  in  factories  and 
processing  plants  formerly  owned  by  the 
Trujillos  and  now  operated  by  the 
Dominican  Council  of  State.  Their 
recommendations,  which  are  now  being 
considered  by  the  Government,  were  of 
both  a  short-  and  long-term  nature.  All 
costs  of  the  undertaking  were  defrayed 
by  the  cooperating  U.S.  firms  or  by  the 
business  council. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  of 
such  enlightened  contributions  by  Amer- 
ican business  leaders  to  help  the  people 
of  other  nations  help  themselves  to  pro- 
gress. These  efforts  are  in  harmony  with 
our  foreign  policy;  they  foster  interna- 
tional cooperation  and  understanding; 
they  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  the 
American  people  are  sincerely  interested 
in  helping  other  people,  not  only  with 
money  but  with  the  technical  skills  and 
know-how  we  have  acquired  over  the 


years.  I  hope  that  the  Business  Council 
for  International  Understanding  con- 
tinues its  fine  work  in  the  years  to  come, 
and  that  other  groups  will  make  similar 
coritributions  to  international  coopera- 
tion and  progress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  statement  describing  the  plans 
an<I  purposes  of  the  councils  program 
in  t.'ie  Dominican   Republic. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Joint  Press  Conterence  of  the  Embassy  of 
THE  Dominican  Republic  and  Business 
Council  for  International  Understand- 
ii'JG — Mayflower  Hotel.  12:45  P.M. — Press 
Luncheon,   Wednesday,   August  8,   1962 

A  unique  operation  carried  out  by  U.S.  pri- 
vate enterprise,  supporting  the  purpose  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  has  been  success- 
fully launched  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Development  in  this  undertaking  were  out- 
lined by  Dominican  Ambassador  Andres  A. 
Pre:tes.  Pred  C.  Foy,  chairman  of  the  policy 
board  of  the  Business  Council  for  Interna- 
tloral  Understanding,  and  Ambassador  Teo- 
doro  Moscoso,  U.S.  Coordinator  of  the 
Alll.vnce  for  Progress,  at  a  press  conference 
in  trie  Mayflower  Hotel  in  Washington  today. 

Planned  and  executed  through  the  non- 
proiit  Business  Council  for  International 
Understanding  (BCIU),  the  project  Involved 
lencing  the  services  of  14  top  level  U.S.  in- 
dus-.ry  specialists  to  make  detailed  analyses 
of  the  operating  problems  in  factories  and 
proiessing  plants  now  controlled  by  the  Do- 
mirican  Council  of  State. 

The  reports  of  these  visiting  specialists 
have  been  furnished  to  the  council  of  state, 
through  BCIU.  These  reports  Include  not 
onl  ,•  recommendations  for  Immediate  Im- 
provements In  operating  practices,  many  of 
which  have  already  been  put  into  effect,  but 
also  long-range  plans  for  each  company. 

All  costs  of  the  undertaking  were  defrayed 
by  :he  U.S  firms  participating,  or  by  BCIU. 
The  Dominican  Republic  was  asked  to  pro- 
vide only  ground  transportation  within  the 
country,  plus  the  service  of  Interpreters  when 
needed.  Full  endorsement  of  the  plan  was 
obtained  in  advance  from  appropriate  offl- 
clal:j  of  the  State  Department  and  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
( AID ) ,  as  well  as  from  Dominican  au- 
tho-ities. 

The  project  had  its  origin  almost  7  months 
ago  when  a  team  of  businessmen  visited  the 
Dominican  Republic  to  examine  the  possl- 
bill.ies  of  collaborating  usefully  in  the  Joint 
effort  to  construct  a  free  democratic  society 
there,  on  the  ruins  of  a  31-year  dictatorship. 

Those  who  made  the  survey  trip  are 
The  mas  Carter,  assistant  vice  president. 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank;  Joseph  Kelleher, 
regional  director.  J  Walter  Thompson,  Inc; 
Car  G  Morrison,  assistant  to  the  president, 
Esso-Standard  Oil,  Inc.,  S.A.;  Samuel  F, 
Pryor,  vice  president.  Pan  American  World 
Airways;  George  M,  Walker,  executive  vice 
president,  Koppers  Co,,  Inc.;  Robert  Over- 
bed:, Aluminum  Co.  of  America;  and  John 
Habberton,  managing  director.  BCIU. 

Following  a  week-long  tour  which  took 
them  to  various  regions  of  the  Republic, 
this  group  concluded  that  there  was  a  very 
specific  assistance  role  that  could  be  per- 
formed by  U.S.  business,  George  Walker,  of 
Koppers,  returned  to  Santo  Domingo  to  de- 
velop a  detailed  plan  He  observed  that 
prol)lems  in  many  of  the  87  industrial  and 
commercial  enterprises  taken  over  by  the 
Council  of  State  from  the  shattered  TruJlUo 
dyn.isty  were  fast  assuming  critical  propor- 
tions 

All  these  plants  and  firms  had  formerly 
been  owned,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  the  late 
dictator,  his  relatives,  and  or  a  few  close  as- 


sociates. Those  persons,  together  with  their 
handplcked  managerial  and  administrative 
personnel,  either  fled  the  country  or  went 
underground  after  the  old  regime  collapsed. 

Replacements  for  these  top  and  middle 
management  posts  were  simply  not  avail- 
able, since  no  E>ominlcan  outside  TruJlUo's 
Immediate  circle  had  been  permitted  to  ac- 
quire such  experience.  Lawyers,  doctors, 
public  accountants,  pharmacists — men  whose 
only  credentials  were  known  personal  integ- 
rity and  prodemocratlc  sentiments — had 
been  rsslgned  to  run  the  expropriated  in- 
dustries. 

Walker,  after  consulting  with  Pred  C.  Foy. 
board  chairman  of  Koppers  Co.,  Inc,  and 
BCIU  policy  board  chairman,  proposed  to  Dr, 
Donald  Reid  Cabral,  Second  Vice  President 
of  the  Dominican  Council  of  State,  that 
BCIU  (;eek  the  cooperation  of  US,  industry 
to  provide  expert  consultants  who  would 
analyzo  and  report  on  a  certain  number  of 
the  most  trouble-ridden  enterprises.  The 
offer  was  accepted  promptly  and  enthusi- 
astically. 

On  March  19,  last,  at  a  BCIU  policy  board 
meeting  held  in  Washington,  D  C  ,  this  plan 
was  unanimously  approved  as  a  disinter- 
ested i;ervlce  In  the  hemispheric  Interest. 
The  Department  of  State  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  (AID)  gave  their 
full  endorsement,  U,S,  Ambassador  John 
Bartlow  Martin  and  AID  officials  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  who  cooperated  fully 
with  the  undertaking,  have  since  been  fur- 
nished progress  reports  at  frequent  intervals. 

The  Industries  selected  by  the  Council  of 
State  as  most  In  need  of  such  assistance  pro- 
duce the  following  commodities:  sugar,  flour, 
chocolate,  cement,  paper,  glass,  paint,  tex- 
tiles, sisal  (hemp)  cordage  and  sacks,  and 
bagasse  (sugarcane  pulp)  wallboard.  The 
U,S,  companies  which  made  the  studies  are, 
respectively:  Pepsi-Cola,  General  Mills.  Gen- 
eral Foods,  Kalser-Permanente.  Kimberly- 
Clark,  Owens-Illlnols,  Ball  Glass,  Glldden 
Paint.  Koppers.  Plymouth  Cordage,  and  W,R 
Grace, 

The  first  specialists  arrived  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo on  March  28,  Between  then  and  now, 
the  senior  U,S,  Industrial  executives  have 
devoted  to  the  task  from  a  week  to  a  month 
each,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lems in  the  Individual  plants.  That  figure 
does  not  Include  time  spent  by  Mr,  Walker, 
who  has  been  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
during  the  past  5  months  as  coordinator  of 
the  project.  In  addition,  technical  person- 
nel from  the  U,S.  companies  have  assisted 
Dominican  management  to  implement  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  senior  execu- 
tives. 

The  specialists'  detailed  reports  on  find- 
ings Include  appraisals  of  operating  prac- 
tices, analyses  of  economic  factors,  recom- 
mendations for  immediate  improvement  of 
techniques,  and  long-term  suggestions  for 
eventual  transfer  of  these  properties  to  the 
Dominican  private  sector.  Authorities  to 
whom  the  reports  were  presented  promptly 
put  Into  effect  many  of  the  proposed  modi- 
fications or  remedies,  with  demonstrable  re- 
sults in  Increased  efficiency  and  product  im- 
provement. 

In  addition  to  the  10  operations  originally 
selected  by  the  Council  of  State  for  inspec- 
tion, BCIU  was  subsequently  asked  to  ex- 
amine the  Dominican  Government's  arms  and 
munitions  factory,  to  explore  the  possibili- 
ties of  converting  cerUln  equipment  and 
facilities  there  to  the  production  of  tools  or 
consumer  goods. 
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NEW  UNITED  STATES -UNITED 
KINGDOM  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN 
PROPOSAL 

Mr,  HUMPHREY  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimou.s  con.sent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  announcement  by  the 


President  of  the  United  States  eoncern- 
in,i4  the  pro]X)sal  which  the  United  States 
made  this  morning  at  the  18-nation 
disarmament  conference  at  Geneva. 

There    being    no   objection,    the    an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  a.s  follows : 
Joint  Statement  of  the  Presidfnt  of  the 

UNTTED   ST^TES    AND   THE   PrIME  MINISTER   OF 

THE  United  Kingikju 

A  guarnnU'ed  end  to  all  nuclear  testing  In 
all  environments  is  a  fundamental  objective 
of  the  free  world.  We  are  deeply  convinced 
that  the  achievement  of  this  objective  would 
Ferve  our  best  national  interests  and  the 
national  Interests  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

In  recent  weeks  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  have  renewed  their  efforts 
at  the  Geneva  Dl.snrmamcnt  Conference  to 
reach  this  goal.  Based  on  the  latest  scien- 
tific findings  of  our  research  program,  we 
have  put  forward  proposals  In  the  strong 
hope  of  obtaining  prompt  agreement  on  this 
cruclai  issue 

As  a  furtLer  step  In  the  direction  of  this 
long-sought -after  goal,  the  United  States 
and  the  Ur.ltrd  Kingdom  hnve  Inrtrurted 
their  represrntatives  at  Geneva  to  present 
today  to  the  18-Natlon  Disarmament  Com- 
mittee a  draft  treaty  containing  proposals 
for  an  end  to  all  nuclear  testing  in  all  en- 
vironments ;i8  well  as  an  alternative  draft 
treaty  provic  ing  for  an  end  to  nuclear  test- 
ing In  the  atmosphere,  underwater,  and  In 
outer  space.  We  both  believe  the  arrange- 
ment.s  we  have  oTitllnetl  in  these  documents 
for  insuring  compliance  with  the  terms  of 
the  agreement —whether  comprehensive  or 
limited — are  sound  and  reasonable  providing, 
as  they  do.  the  necessary  guarantees  for  our 
own  security  and  the  security  of  all  nations 
which  might  become  parties  to  either  agree- 
ment. We  wish  to  make  clear  the  strong 
preference  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Klnedom  for  prompt  nctlcn  on  the 
first  of  the:n:  namely,  the  comprehensive 
treaty  Ho%/ever,  we  are  also  prepared  to 
conclude  an  early  agreement  on  the  basis  of 
the  second  document,  that  covering  a  more 
limited  field,  if  this  repre.'^rnts  the  widest 
ajea  of  agreement  possible  at  this  time. 

Unlike  a  ban  on  tcstlnn  In  all  er.vlron- 
mcntp.  Including  undergrrund,  a  treaty  ban- 
ning refit.e  In  th**  ntmo«pliere,  underwnter, 
and  In  outer  spare  ran  be  effertlvolv  verified 
without  onslte  Inspections.  Stich  a  treaty 
would  resul ;  In  a  definite  downward  turn 
In  the  arms  race  as  It  Is  represented  by  test- 
ing to  develop  weapons  technology  It 
would  iruike  It  easier  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  nuclear  w?apons  to  countries  not  new  pos- 
sesrlng  them.  It  would  free  mankind  from 
the  dangers  and  fear  of  radioactive  fallout. 
Furthermore,  agreement  on  such  a  treaty 
might  be  a  first  step  toward  an  agreement 
banning  testing  In  all  environments. 

The  Unit«l  States  and  the  Unit<^  King- 
dom cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  ur- 
gency we  attach  to  the  problem  of  ending 
all  nuclear  testing  once  and  for  all.  For  the 
safety  and  security  of  all  of  us,  this  deadly 
competition  mu^t  be  h.ilted  and  w,  again, 
urge  the  So"let  Oovernmpnt  to  Join  with  us 
In  meaningful  action  to  make  this  necessity 
a  reality. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President,  the 
Joint  statement  by  the  President  of  the 
United  Sta'cs  and  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  United  Kingdom  is  one  which  ought 
to  be  studied  carefully  by  every  Ameri- 
can and  by  every  student  of  interna- 
tional diplomacy.  It  signals  an  im- 
portant development  in  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States.  It  means  that  the 
United  States  has  taken  a  new  Initiative 
in  the  peace  race  to  further  our  own 


security     and     promote     international 
harmony. 

Mr.  President,  a  comprehensive  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty — one  which  will 
permanently  ban  all  nuclear  weapons 
test  in  all  environments — is  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  of  world  peace.  For  almost  4  years 
and  under  two  adminLttrations.  the 
United  States  has  been  patiently  nego- 
tiating for  such  a  treaty. 

Such  a  treaty  is  urgently  needed.  Ii 
would  be  an  important  first  step  in 
bringing  the  arms  race  under  control. 
It  would  be  the  foundation  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  confidence  which  will  be 
necessary  if  other  more  far-reaching  dis- 
armament measures  are  to  be  concluded 
and  faithfully  carried  out.  It  would 
serve  to  restrict  and  inhibit  otiier  coun- 
ries  from  producing  their  own  nuclear 
weapons.  Finally,  it  would  end  the 
hai-mful  radioactive  fallout  which  has 
been  produced  by  nuclear  testing. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  an  article 
published  yesterday  in  the  New  York 
Times.  The  article  was  written  by  Eton- 
aid  Jan.son.  and  the  headline  is:  "Minne- 
sota Acts  on  Iodine  in  Milk — Pasture 
Plan  Aims  at  Drop  in  Radioactive  Con- 
tent." 

The  di-spatch  came  from  Minneapolis, 
Minn,  In  the  article  is  stated  and  set 
forth  in  considerable  detail  what  I  have 
been  attempting  to  inform  the  Senate 
from  time  to  time  in  reg'ard  to  the  threat 
to  health  which  now  is  being  found  in 
the  accumulations  of  lodmc  131.  which 
tend.s  to  accumulate  in  milk,  and  has  the 
effect  of  bringing  about  a  cancerous  con- 
dition of  the  thjToid  in  children. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
entire  article  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to 
achieve  a  workable  comprehensive  test 
ban,  the  United  States  has  recently  made 
a  number  of  proposals  on  verification.  In 
order  to  break  the  deadlock  which  has 
gripped  the  test-ban  ncRotiations.  and, 
in  particular,  to  solve  the  problem  of  de- 
tecting, locating,  and  identifying  under- 
ground nuclear  weapons  tests.  Elach  of 
the  proposals  which  the  United  States 
has  made  over  the  years  has  been  de- 
signed to  in.sure  that  verification  is  ade- 
quat,p  to  protect  the  parties  to  a  treaty 
from  the  risks  of  possible  violation.s. 
Those  verification  proposals  have  been 
based  upon  an  intensive  study  by  the 
United  States  of  each  aspect  of  the  is- 
sues which  have  been  major  stumbling 
blocks  in  the  path  of  achieving  the  veri- 
fication necessary-  to  provide  the  parties 
with  adequate  assurance  against  treaty 
violations. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  tills  has  been  a  thoroughly 
bipartisan  endeavor.  It  was  undertaken 
during  the  8  years  of  the  Eisenhor^cr 
administration,  and  it  has  been  under- 
taken durmg  the  2  years  of  the  Kennedy 
administration.  In  fact,  the  flr.st  efforts 
toward  nuclear  weapons  control  occurred 
during    the    sidministration    of    Presi- 


dent Truman,  under  the  so-called  Barucii 
propo;>als  which  were  advanced  by  our 
Government  at  the  United  Nations.  So 
this  i.'>  nothing  npw.  Tliis  proposal  has 
been  advanced  regularly,  from  time  to 
time,  by  the  United  States;  but  over  tlie 
years  it  has  continually  been  rejected  by 
the  Soviets. 

U,S  representatives  at  Geneva  have 
consistently  pomted  out  that  the  key- 
stone to  any  comprehensive  nuclear  test- 
ban  agreement  is  the  provision  for  on- 
site  inspections.  For  that  reason  the 
draft  comprehensive  treaty,  which  has 
been  i,abled  at  Geneva  provides  for  on- 
site  Lispection  of  unidentified  seismic 
event.s  on  the  basis  of  procedures  laid 
down  in  the  proposed  treaty.  Under  its 
terms,  the  chief  executive  oflBcer  of  the 
International  Scientific  Commission 
would  indicate  which  events  had  been  lo- 
cated and  remained  unidentified  after 
the  ai)plication  of  certain  criteria.  The 
area  which  might  be  inspected  in  con- 
nection with  any  unidentified  event 
would  also  be  dc^^ignated  in  the  treaty. 
Inspection  would  take  place  under  a 
quota  arrangement — an  agreed  num- 
ber per  year  if  the  events  met  the  treaty 
requirement  for  eligibility  for  onsite  in- 
spection— with  the  events  to  be  inspected 
in  the  Soviet  Union  to  be  selected  jointly 
by  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  events  to  be  inspected 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  to  be  selected  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
Events  m  other  states  would  also  follow 
a  quota  arrangement.  The  inspections 
would  be  carried  out  by  teams  organized 
so  as  to  prevent  nationals  from  any  state 
from  inspecting  events  in  its  own  terri- 
tory-. States  would  assume  an  obliga- 
tion to  facilitate  and  cooperate  in  any 
onsite  inspection  undertaken  tmder  the 
proposed  treaty. 

I  have  indicated  what  the  essential 
requirements  of  the  United  States  are 
for  a  comprehensive  treaty.  But  it 
takes  more  than  proposals  by  one  side 
to  conduct  a  meaningful  negotiation. 
Negotiations,  by  their  very  nature,  must 
be  joint  efforts.  The  adamant  stand  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  refusing  to  accept 
obligatorj-  onsite  inspections  has  put  a 
roadblock  in  the  part  of  obtaining  a 
comprehensive  treaty  harming  nuclear- 
weapcns  tests.  As  a  result,  the  negotia- 
tions :for  a  comprehensive  ban  are  stalled 
in  dead  center. 

It  is  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  however,  to  reach  the  widest 
possible  area  of  agreement  banning  nu- 
clear weapon?  tests  and  to  enter  into 
a  trerity  banning  nuclear  weapons  tests 
in  ervironments  in  which  the  treaty 
could  be  verified  without  the  necessity 
of  establishing  an  Internationally  super- 
vised verification  system.  Includtng  on- 
site  in.«pection.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  believe  it  is  in  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States,  while  it  continues  to  ne- 
gotiate urgently  for  a  comprehensive 
treaty,  to  offer  at  the  same  time  to  agree 
to  a  treaty  banning  nuclear  weapons 
tests  m  the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space 
and  under  water. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  know,  this  pro- 
posal was  made  today  by  our  Govern- 
ment, in  cooperation  with  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  is  a  proposal  which  I  and 
other  Senators  have  repeatedly  advanced 
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during  recent  years.  It  is  a  reasonable, 
a  safe,  a  sensible,  and  a  workable  pro- 
posal. 

As  I  have  said,  Mr.  President,  this  is 
not  the  first  time  that  the  United  States, 
with  overwhelming  public  support,  has 
offered  to  conclude  such  a  treaty.  Nei- 
ther this  administration  nor  the  last  has 
wanted  persistent  disagreements  over 
the  detection  and  identification  of  under- 
ground nuclear  blasts  to  prevent  a  ban 
on  tests  which  are  easily  detectable  with- 
out onsite  inspections.  A  treaty  out- 
lawing all  but  underground  nuclear  tests 
could  and  would  halt  the  steady  accumu- 
lation of  harmful  radioactive  substances 
in  the  human  environment.  It  would 
provide  a  base  camp  from  which  the  last 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  comprehensive 
nuclear  test  ban  could  ultimately  be 
scaled. 

That  Is  why  I  have  been  among  a 
group  of  Senators  who  have  consistently 
urged  a  limited  test  ban — that  is.  a  ban 
on  explosions  in  the  atmosphere,  under- 
water, and  in  outer  space — as  long  as 
there  was  no  progress  at  Geneva  toward 
a  total  ban  or  toward  meaningful  dis- 
armament. When  speaking  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  July  25.  I  asked  that  the  U.S. 
delegation  at  Geneva  pursue  this  goal 
with  utmost  energy  and  diligence — in 
other  words,  pursue  the  goal  of  a  limited 
test-ban  agreement  covering  the  atmos- 
phere, outer  space,  and  undei-water. 

The  need  for  a  partial  test  ban  took 
on  urgent  proportions  last  week  when 
dairy  farmers  in  my  State  of  Minnesota 
removed  their  cows  from  pasture,  be- 
cause of  the  mounting  accumulation  of 
radioactive  iodine  131  in  local  milk  sup- 
plies. I  cited  this  fact  in  a  letter  to  the 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  in  which  I  repeated 
my  earlier  call  for  a  permanent  halt  on 
nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere. 

I  may  add  that  the  same  conditions 
have  been  found  in  lesser  degree  in  other 
areas  in  the  United  States.  The  same 
Congress  that  is  deeply  concerned  about 
the  possible  harmful  effects  of  new  drugs 
should  be  as  greatly  concerned  about  the 
possibilities  of  serious  damage  to  health 
and.  indeed,  to  life  because  of  radioactive 
fallout.  In  fact,  there  is  much  evidence 
that  the  harm  done  by  radioactive  fall- 
out may  be  even  greater  than  the  harm 
done  by  drugs.  Actually,  the  side  effects 
coming  from  new  drugs  may  come  only 
after  a  number  of  years,  and  in  some 
cases  only  in  1  case  out  of  10,000  or 
1  case  out  of  50,000.  Yet,  in  passing 
the  drug  bill.  Congress  insisted  that  tests 
and  inspections  should  be  stepped  up — 
and  properly  so;  and  some  Members  of 
Congress  even  insisted  that  manufac- 
turers be  licensed. 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  Senator  raises 
his  voice  in  a  fervent,  sincere,  and  urgent 
plea  that  in  order  to  protect  the  health 
and  safety — and.  indeed,  the  very  lives — 
of  our  people  and  of  people's  everywhere, 
there  be  a  ban  on  nuclear  tests  in  the 
atmosphere,  inasmuch  as  such  tests  can 
so  greatly  contaminate  the  atmosphere 
that  death  on  the  installment  plan  or 
chronic  illnesses  by  stages  can  be  caused. 

No  one  can  disprove  that  fact.  The 
threat  of  radioactive  fallout  is  a  living 
threat   that   can  claim  lives  as  surely 


as  drugs  that  are  improperly  tested  and 
as  surely  as  traffic  accidents  themselves. 

IVIy  correspondence  with  Mr.  Foster 
has  already  been  placed  in  the  Record 
tO!,'ether  with  ample  commentary  and 
background  information.  Needless  to 
say,  I  am  gratified  that  the  U.S.  Grov- 
eriunent,  with  the  backing  and  advice 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  has  taken  the  initiative  at  Ge- 
neva to  halt  the  deadly  poisoning  of  the 
atmosphere  through  radioactive  fallout. 
We  have  lived  up  to  the  highest  tradi- 
tions of  honor  in  our  society. 

The  treaty  offered  by  the  United 
Stiites  today  represents  positive  security 
ga:ns  to  the  United  States  and  all  other 
signatory  powers.  Although  the  initial 
refiction  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  char- 
act;eristically  negative.  I  hope  that  upon 
sober  reflection  the  Kremlin  will  take  the 
following  considerations  to  heart: 

First,  such  a  treaty  would  result  in  a 
definite  downward  turn  in  the  arms  race 
as  it  is  represented  by  testing  to  de- 
velop weapons  technology.  Such  restric- 
tions would,  of  course,  be  applicable  to 
the  United  States,  but  they  would  also 
be  applicable  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and. 
in  the  last  analysis,  they  would  be  in 
the  security  interests  of  both  countries, 
because  an  arms  race,  spiraling  un- 
checked to  ever  greater  heights,  de- 
creases the  security  of  both  countries. 

It  is  about  time  that  we  started  to  un- 
derstand that  an  unchecked,  uncon- 
trolled arms  race  offers  no  security. 
What  it  offers  is  a  mountain  of  tension, 
mounting  costs,  and  increa.ses  the  pos- 
sibility of  accidental  war  and  oblitera- 
tion from  the  face  of  the  earth,  unless 
we  are  exceedingly  fortunate  and  careful. 

Probably  even  more  important  would 
be  the  inhibiting  effects  of  such  a  lim- 
ited treaty  on  the  weapons  development 
programs  of  those  countries  that  are 
about  to  enter  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
Alr.iost  all  areas  of  weapons  technology 
woild  be  made  more  difficult  for  them  if 
these  nations  were  to  become  parties  to 
a  treaty  that  prohibited  their  testing  in 
the  atmosphere.  In  some  very  signifi- 
cant areas,  particularly  the  large  yield, 
efficient  warheads  for  strategic  use  with 
aircraft  or  rockets,  development  would 
probably  be  precluded. 

I'inally,  of  course,  a  treaty  that  pro- 
hibits testing  in  the  atmosphere  and  the 
oceans  would  end  the  radioactive  pollu- 
tion of  those  media.  Such  argument  has 
taken  place  on  the  extent  to  which  ra- 
dioactive fallout  represents  a  danger  to 
people  now  alive,  as  well  as  future  gen- 
erations. We  do  know  that  at  the  very 
lea^it  fallout  is  undesirable.  We  also 
know  that  if  the  testing  continues,  and 
at  an  accelerated  pace,  fallout  will  in- 
creiise,  especially  if  more  countries  are 
testing. 

Tills  is  of  vital  concern  to  Americans 
everywhere,  and.  as  I  have  indicated, 
to  at  least  one  group  in  my  State,  the 
dairy  farmers,  and  more  particularly  to 
the  people  who  use  the  products,  and, 
of  greatest  importance,  to  the  young 
to  whom  milk  is  so  important. 

An  end  to  radioactive  fallout  is  there- 
fon?  a  significant  byproduct  of  a  treaty 
barning  nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere, 
in  outer  space,  and  underwater. 


The  essential  factors  of  the  treaty 
banning  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  in 
outer  space,  and  underwater  are  as 
follows: 

First.  An  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
parties  to  prohibit  and  prevent  nuclear 
weapons  test  explosions  any  place  under 
their  jurisdiction  or  control  in  or  above 
the  atmosphere,  in  territorial  waters  or 
high  seas,  or  in  any  other  environment 
if  such  explosion  causes  radioactive  de- 
bris to  be  present  outside  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  stale  under  whose  juris- 
diction or  control  such  explosion  is 
conducted. 

Second.  In  addition  to  prohibithig  nu- 
clear weapons  test  explosions  in  the  at- 
mosphere, in  outer  space,  and  under- 
water, the  parties  to  the  treaty  would 
agree  to  refrain  from  participating  in 
or  encouraging  the  prohibited  nuclear 
weapons  test  explosions  by  any  other 
state. 

Third.  The  parties  would  be  allowed  to 
conduct  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes 
in  envli'onments  otherwise  prescribed  by 
the  treaty  with  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  United  States.  United  Kingdom, 
and  U.S.S.R.  or  under  conditions  to  be 
defined  and  laid  down  in  the  treaty 

Fourth.  A  party  would  have  a  right  to 
withdraw  if  the  treaty  had  been  violated 
by  another  party,  if  a  state  not  a  party 
to  the  treaty  had  tested  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  this  was  deemed  to  be  a  threat 
to  the  party's  national  security,  or  if 
nuclear  weapons  tests  occurred  either  in 
violation  of  the  treaty  or  which  jeop- 
ardized the  withdrawing  party's  national 
security,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  identify 
the  state  responsible. 

This  last  provision,  the  right  to  with- 
draw if  the  other  side  has  violated,  is 
the  key  to  the  limited  test  ban.  We  now 
know  that  national  means — that  is,  na- 
tional testing  facilities — are  adequate  to 
detect  a  clandestine  test  in  the  atmos- 
phere, in  outer  space,  and  underwater. 
The  ability  to  detect  such  a  test  by  na- 
tional means,  coupled  with  the  ability 
to  withdraw  from  the  treaty  when  a  test 
is  detected,  gives  a  treaty  dealing  with 
tests  in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space, 
and  underwater  the  same  degree  of 
verification  as  the  system  of  control  posts 
and  onsite  inspections  provides  for  a 
comprehensive  ban. 

In  fact.  I  think  it  gives  a  greater  degree 
of  verification,  and  therefore  a  greater 
certainty  as  to  the  protection  of  our  na- 
tional security. 

The  United  States  is  projwsing  and  is 
prepared  to  negotiate  on  a  comprehensive 
test  ban,  if  the  Soviet  Union  is  pre- 
pared to  accept  an  internationally  su- 
pervised control  system,  including  on- 
site  inspections.  If  the  Soviet  Union  will 
not  accept  this  principle,  the  United 
States  is  ready  to  negotiate  a  ban  lim- 
ited to  those  nuclear  weapons  tests  that 
can  be  detected  and  identified  by  na- 
tional detection  systems.  This  is  what 
we  mean  by  'uanning  tests  in  the  at- 
mosphere. 

This  fact  puts  the  United  States  in 
an  excellent  position  to  resist  the  pro- 
posal which  usually  accompanies  a  par- 
tial ban  on  tests,  that  there  be  a  mora- 
torium on  tests  in  the  excluded  environ- 
ments, or,  in  other  words,  underground 
tests. 
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Such  a  proposal,  of  course,  goes  con- 
trary to  the  basis  on  which  a  ixirtial  ban 
is  proposed.  The  reason  why  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  offer  a  ban  limited 
to  nuclear  weapons  tests  in  the  atmos- 
phere, in  ciuter  space,  and  underwater, 
is  because  the  Soviet  position  on  onsite 
inspection  makes  it  impossible  to  agree 
to  a  workable  comprehensive  test  ban. 
The  United  States  cannot  agree,  of 
course,  to  make  agreement  on  this  lim- 
ited test  ban  contingent  upon  action  with 
respect  to  undergroimd  tests.  This 
would  merely  revive  the  issue  which  has 
so  far  made  it  impossible  to  agree  to  a 
comprehen;;ive  test  ban. 

There  is  no  need  to  elaborate  on  the 
unhappy  experience  of  the  United  States 
under  the  moratorium  on  testing  which 
began  in  the  fall  of  1958,  and  which 
ended  when  the  Soviet  Union  resimied 
testing  in  the  fall  of  1961.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  point  out  that  the  opposition  of 
the  United  States  to  an  uninspected,  un- 
controlled moratorium  goes  deeper  than 
a  desire  to  avoid  a  second  such  experi- 
ence. This  opposition  is  founded  in  the 
basic  position  of  the  United  States  on  the 
nature  of  tJie  verification  required  for  a 
disarmament  measure.  The  Unite^d 
States  has  made  it  quite  clear  at  Geneva 
that  even  when  the  establishment  of  a 
detection  system  composed  of  a  number 
of  internationally  supervised  control 
pxjsts.  obligatory  onsite  inspections  are 
still  necessary  to  give  the  parties  to  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  the  assur- 
ances to  which  they  are  entitled  that  the 
treaty  is  not  being  violated  by  clandes- 
tine, secret,  underground  testing. 

An  uninspected,  uncontrolled  mora- 
torium on  underground  tests  stands  on 
no  better  footing  than  a  comprehensive 
treaty  without  an  adequate  verification 
system  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  clan- 
destine underground  tests.  Both  fall 
short  of  providing  reasonable  assurance 
that  the  other  parties  are  living  up  to 
the  agreed  understanding.  The  willing- 
ness of  the  Lnited  States  to  accept  either 
a  comprehensive  or  a  limited  test  ban 
treaty,  depending  upon  the  extent  of  in- 
spection and  control  which  the  Soviets 
will  accept,  puts  the  United  States  in  an 
excellent  po.sition  to  resist  any  pressures 
for  an  umn.spected,  uncontrolled  mora- 
torium on  underground  tests. 

In  considering  either  a  comprehensive 
test  ban,  or  one  limited  to  nuclear  weap- 
ons tests  in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer 
space  or  underwater,  consideration  must 
be  given  to  the  effective  date  of  such  an 
agreement.  This  consideration  must  be 
given  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Unior  is  now  engaging  in  a  series 
of  atmospheric  tests.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested by  va:-ious  delegations  at  the  Ge- 
neva Conference  that  the  problem  of 
which  country  has  the  last  test  series 
might  be  sohed  by  agreeing  upon  a  date 
in  the  future  at  which  time  nuclear  tests 
would  stop.  The  United  States,  on  its 
part,  has  resiwnded  to  this  suggestion  by 
leaving  open  in  the  two  draft  treaties 
which  it  has  tabled  today  the  question 
of  the  effective  date.  In  other  words, 
we  are  prepared  to  negotiate  that  item. 
Clearly  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
other  states  which  might  become  parties 
to  these  treaties,  carmot  guarantee  that 


all  of  their  respective  constitutional  re- 
quirement's and  processes  will  have  been 
complied  with  by  a  specific  date.  It 
would  seem  possible,  however,  as  the  ne- 
gotiations proceed  and  as  we  learn  more 
about  what  the  current  Soviet  series  is 
producing  in  the  way  of  results,  and 
when  it  is  expected  to  end.  to  aim  at 
some  target  date  in  the  future  for  a  cut- 
off of  testing,  whether  in  all  environ- 
ments or  in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer 
space  and  underwater. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  was 
quite  right  today  in  pointing  out  one  cen- 
tral fact  about  setting  such  a  date:  Both 
sides  are  going  to  be  watching  the  other 
closely  as  they  approach  any  cutoff  date 
and  neither  will  wish  to  cut  off  its  tests 
unless  it  is  assured  that  it  is  not  giving 
the  other  state  a  substantial  military 
advantage.  This  warning  of  the  Presi- 
dent reminds  us  of  the  hard  fact  that 
there  is  bound  to  be  this  concern  over  a 
cutoff  date:  but  this  should  not.  and  the 
President  did  not  propose  that  it  should, 
distract  us  from  the  idea  of  working  to- 
ward an  agreed  cutoff  date  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  any  negotiation. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  on 
the  banning  of  nuclear  weapons  tests  is 
reasonable  and  forthcoming.  We  wish  to 
ban  all  tests  under  a  treaty  with  effective 
international  verification,  including  on- 
site  inspection.  The  United  States  is  pre- 
pared at  any  time  to  accept  such  a  treaty 
if  the  Soviet  Union  accepts  a  verification 
system  which  is  related  to  the  degree  of 
risk  involved  and  therefore  adequate  for 
a  comprehensive  ban.  The  United  States 
will  spare  no  efforts  in  continuing  to 
work  for  such  a  ban. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  President,  we  seek  to 
make  progress  in  slowing  down  the  arms 
race.  We  seek  to  protect  the  health  and 
well-being  of  humanity.  We  offer  in 
good  faith  today  the  limited  test  ban 
treaty  to  which,  as  I  said  earlier,  the 
Soviet  representative  on  first  glance  and 
first  notice  said  "No." 

I  hope  and  pray  that  the  officials  of 
the  Soviet  Government  will  take  another 
look  at  the  problem.  If  they  continue 
their  obstinacy,  if  they  continue  to  re- 
sist and  reject  such  a  reasonable,  work- 
able, effective,  safe,  and  secure  proposal, 
it  can  only  be  assumed  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  no  regard  whatsoever  for  the 
desire  of  mankind  to  live  in  a  world  of 
peace. 

This  would  leave  us  no  alternative 
other  than  to  continue  our  massive  weap- 
ons buildup.  It  would  leave  us  no  al- 
ternative other  than  to  take  care  of  every 
area  of  our  defense  as  best  we  can. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  considered 
judgment  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  of  those  who  are  his  advisers 
on  national  security  that  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  world  peace,  in  the  interest  of 
our  national  security,  and  in  the  inter- 
est of  htunanity  that  the  weapons  race 
should  be  slowed  down  and,  above  all, 
that  nuclear  testing  in  the  atmosphere 
should  be  stropped  and  prohibited,  and 
that  there  should  be  a  workable  agree- 
ment to  guarantee  that  such  is  the  case. 
Again  I  commend  the  President  for 
his  leadership.  I  am  proud  that  the  U.S. 
representatives  at  Geneva  have  offered 
this  sensible  and  reasonable  proposal. 


I  hope  the  world  will  stand  in  judg- 
ment of  the  Soviet  representatives  if  the 
Soviets  contmue  their  negative  philoso- 
phy of  rejecting  these  constructive  pro- 
posals. 

We  still  offer  the  Soviet  Union  the 
hand  of  imderstanding  and  of  coopera- 
tion in  the  banning  of  tests  in  the  at- 
mosphere, if  they  will  but  see  fit  to  do 
so.  If  they  do  not,  then  let  the  world 
know  that  the  United  States  has  walked 
the  extra  mile  and  has  done  all  any 
honorable  nation  can  do. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  today's 
United  States-United  Kingdom  proposal 
for  a  "Draft  Treaty  Banning  Nuclear 
Weapon  Tests  in  Atmosphere.  Outer 
Space,  and  Underwater."  as  well  as  the 
text  of  a  "Draft  Treaty  Baiining  Nuclear 
Weapon  Tests  in  All  Environments." 

There  being  no  objection  the  drafts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Draft  Treatt  Banning  Nuclear  Weapon 
Tests  in  Atmosphere.  Outer  Space  and 
Undiiewateh 

August  27. 1962. 
preamble 

The  Governments  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
SoclalLst  Republics,  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  hereinaltei  re- 
ferred \o  as  the  Original  Parties. 

Desirous  of  bringing  about  the  permanent 
discontinuance  of  all  nuclear  weapon  test 
explosi-ans  and  determine  to  continue  nego- 
tiations to  this  end. 

Confident  that  Immediate  discontinuance 
of  nuclear  weapon  test  explosions  in  the  at- 
mosphere, in  outer  space,  and  in  the  oceans 
will  facilitate  progress  toward  the  early 
agreement  providing  for  the  permanent  and 
verified  discontinuance  of  nuclear  weapon 
test  exp'losions  in  all  evironments. 

Have  agreed  as  follows : 

ARTICLZ  I obligations 

1.  Each  of  the  Parties  to  this  Treaty  un- 
dertakes to  prohibit  and  prevent  the  carry- 
ing out  of  any  nuclear  weapon  test  explosion 
at  any  place  tinder  its  Jiirisdiction  or  control: 

(a)  In  the  atmosphere.  above  the 
atmosphere,  or  In  territorial  or  high  seas,  or 

(b)  in  any  other  environment  if  such  ex- 
plosion causes  radioactive  debris  to  be  pre- 
sent outside  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
State  under  whose  jurisdiction  or  control 
such  explosion  is  conducted. 

2.  Each  of  the  Parties  to  this  Treaty  under- 
takes furthermore  to  refrain  from  causing, 
encouraging,  or  in  any  way  participating  in, 
the  carrying  out  of  any  nuclear  weapon  test 
explosion  anywhere  which  would  take  place 
in  any  of  the  environments  described,  or  have 
the  effect  proscribed,  in  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article. 

article  n — explosions  for  peacefxt,  purposes 

The  €!xploslon  of  any  nuclear  device  for 
peaceful  purposes  which  would  take  place  In 
any  of  the  environments  described,  or  would 
have  the  effect  proscribed,  in  paragraph  1  of 
Article  I  may  be  conducted  only:  (1)  If 
unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  Original  Par- 
ties: or  (2)  if  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  an  Annex  hereto,  which  Annex  shall 
constitute  an  integral  part  of  this  Treaty. 

ARTICLE    m WTTHDRAWAL 

1.  If  any  Party  to  this  TVeaty  determines 

(a)  that  any  other  Party  has  not  fulfilled 
its  obligations  under  this  Treaty. 

(b)  that  nuclear  explosions  have  been  con- 
ducted by  a  State  not  a  Party  to  this  Treaty 
under  circumstances  whic^  might  jeopardize 
the  determining  Party's  national  security,  or 
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(c)  that  nuclear  explosions  have  occurred 
under  circumstances  in  which  It  Is  not  pos- 
sible to  identiTy  the  State  conducting  the 
explosions  and  that  such  explosions,  If  con- 
ducted by  a  Party  to  this  Treaty,  would 
violate  the  Treaty,  or,  If  not  conducted  by 
a  Party,  might  jeopardize  the  determining 
Party's  national  security, 
it  may  submit  to  the  Depositary  Govern- 
ment a  request  for  the  convening  of  a  con- 
ference t  which  all  the  Parties  to  this  Treaty 
shall  be  'nvlted,  and  the  Depositary  Govern- 
ment shall  convene  such  a  conference  as 
soon  after  Its  receipt  of  the  request  as  may 
be  practicable.  The  request  for  the  deter- 
mining Party  to  the  Depositary  Government 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the 
evidence  on  which  the  determination  was 
based. 

2.  The  conference  shall,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  statement  of  evidence  provided  by 
the  determining  Party  and  any  other  rele- 
vant information,  examine  the  facts  and  as- 
sess the  significance  of  the  situation. 

3.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  conference 
or  after  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  60  days 
from  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the  request 
for  the  conference  by  the  Depositary  Gov- 
ernment, whichever  Is  the  earlier,  any  Party 
to  this  Treaty  may,  if  it  deems  withdrawal 
from  the  Treaty  necessary  for  its  national 
security,  give  notice  of  such  withdrawal  to 
the  Depositary  Government.  Such  with- 
drawal shall  take  effect  on  the  date  specified 
in  the  notice,  which  shall  in  no  event  be 
earlier  than  60  days  from  receipt  of  the  no- 
tice of  the  Depositary  Government.  The  no- 
tice shall  be  accompanied  by  a  detailed  state- 
ment  of   the  reasons   for    the   withdrawal. 

AHTICl-E  IV .AMENDMENTS 

1.  Any  Party  may  propose  amendments  to 
this  Treaty  The  text  of  any  proposed 
amendments  shall  be  submitted  to  the  De- 
{Kwitary  Government  which  shall  circulate 
It  to  all  Partiee.  Tl^.ereafter,  if  requested  to 
do  so  by  one-third  or  more  of  the  Parties,  the 
Depositary  Government  shall  convene  a  con- 
ference, to  which  it  shall  invite  all  Parties, 
to  consider  such  amendment. 

2.  Any  amendment  to  this  Treaty  or  its 
Annex  must  t>€  approved  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Parties,  including  all  of  the 
"Original  Parties."  It  shall  enter  into  force 
for  all  Parties  upon  the  deposit  of  ratifica- 
tions by  two-thirds  of  the  Parties  to  this 
Treaty.  Including  ratification  by  the  Original 
Parties. 

.\HTICLE      V— SIGN.ATURZ.      R.ATIflC.ATION,      ACCES- 
SION. ENTRY  INTO  FORCE,  AND  REGISTRATION 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  open  until  

to  ail  States  for  signature.  Any  State  which 
d.^es  not  sign  this  Treaty  may  accede  to  it  at 
any  time, 

2  This  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion by  slgnat-iry  States.  Instruments  of 
ratiflc.ttion  and  instruments  of  accession 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Government  of 
,  which  is  hereby  designated  the  De- 
positary Government. 

3.  This  Treaty  shall  enter  into  force  on 
for  States  which  have  deposited  In- 
struments of  r.^tlRcation  or  accession  on  or 
before  that  date,  provided  that  the  ratifica- 
tions deposited  include  those  of  the  Origi- 
nal Parties.  If  ratifications  by  all  three 
Original  Parties  are  not  deposited  on  or  be- 
fore   ,  this  Treaty  shall  enter  into  force 

on  the  date  on  which  ratifications  by  all  of 
them  have  been  deposited. 

4.  Instruments  of  ratification  or  accession 
deposited  subsequent  to  the  entry  into  force 
of  this  Treaty  shall  become  binding  on  the 
date  of  dep)08lt. 

5.  The  Depositary  Government  shall 
promptly  Inform  all  signatory  and  acceding 
States  of  the  date  of  each  signature,  the  date 
of  deposit  of  each  ratification  of  and  acces- 
sion to  this  Treaty,  the  date  of  Its  entry 
Into   force,   and    the  date   of  receipt   of  any 


requests  for  conferences  or  notices  of  with- 
drawals. 

6.  This  Treaty  shall  be  registered  by  the 
Depositiry  Government  pursuant  to  Article 
102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 

ARTICLE    VI— AUTHENTIC  TEXTS 

This  Treaty,  of  which  the  English  and 
Russian  texts  are  equally  authentic,  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Depositary 
Government.  Duly  certified  copies  of  this 
Treaty  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  Deposi- 
tary G  jverninent  to  the  Governments  of  the 
signatory  and  acceding  States. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  this  Treaty. 

Done  at  ,  this  day  of , 

one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-two. 


Draft    Treaty     Banning    Nuclear    Weapon 
Tests  in  all  Environments 

August  27, 1962, 

preamble 

The  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the 
United  States  of  America, 

Desirous  of  ending  permanently  all  nu- 
clear weapon  test  explosions, 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

ARTICLE    I — obligations    TO    DISCONTINUE 

Euch  of  the  Parties  to  this  Treaty  under- 
tnkes.  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Treaty; 

(a)  to  prohibit  and  prevent  the  carrying 
out  of  nuclear  weapon  test  explosions  at  any 
place  under  its  Jurisdiction  or  control;  and 

lb)  to  refrain  from  causing,  encouraging. 
or  in  any  way  participating  In,  the  carrying 
out  of  nucle.ir  weapon  test  explosions  any- 
where. 

article    IL"  ESTABLISHMENT     OF    THE    INTERNA- 
TIONAL   SCIENTIFIC  COMMISSION 

1  Tlie  carrying  out  of  the  obligations  as- 
sumed in  Articles  I  and  IX  of  this  Treaty 
shall  be  verified  by  an  International  Sclen- 
tlf:c  Comm.lssion.  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Commission  "  The  Commission  shall 
include  an  International  Staff,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "StatT.  "  and  a  Verification 
System,  hereinafter  referred  t  j  :is  the 
"System." 

2  Each  of  the  Parties  undertakes  to  co- 
opcrat.e  promptly  and  fully  In  the  establish- 
ment and  effective  organization  of  the  Com- 
mission. Each  of  the  Parties  also  undertakes 
to  cooperate  promptly  and  fully  in  carrying 
out  the  measures  of  verification  set  forth  In 
this  Treaty  and  in  any  agreements  which  the 
Parties  may  conclude  with  the  Commission. 

ARTICLE  III — FU.VCTIONS  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAI, 

SCIENTIFIC  COMMISSION 

1.  The  Commission  shall  have  general  re- 
spunsibillty  f  jr  the  collection  of  data  on, 
and  the  reporting  of.  all  events  which  could 
be  suspected  of  being  nuclear  weapon  test 
explosions,  and  for  making  positive  Identifi- 
cation of  the  nature  and  origin  of  such  events 
wherever  possible. 

2  The  Commission  shall  maintain  super- 
vision of  all  elements  of  the  System  in  or- 
der to  ensure  tiiat  such  elements  function 
in  an  Integrated  manner.  For  this  purpose 
the  Commission  shall  establish  and  monitor 
adherence  to  standards  for  the  operation, 
crilibration  and  coordination  of  all  elements 
of  the  System. 

3.  The  Commission  may  consult  with  the 
Parties  concerning  the  nature  of  any  uniden- 
tified event  which  could  be  suspected  of  be- 
ing a  nuclear  weapon  test  explosion  and,  on 
the  basis  of  available  data,  may  issue  to  all 
Parties  a  report  concerning  the  nature  and 
origin  of  any  event  reported  to  It  by  the 
Staff. 

4.  The  Commission,  by  majority  vote  in- 
cluding the  concurring  votes  of  the  perma- 
nent members,  shall  approve  the  total 
amount  of  its  annual  budget. 


6.  The  Commission  shall  arrange  for  ob- 
servers to  be  permanently  stationed  at.  and 
to  malce  periodic  visits  to,  elements  of  the 
System  In  order  to  ensure  that  established 
procedures  for  the  rapid,  coordinated  and 
reliable  collection  of  data  are  being  followed. 

6.  The  Commission  may  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  any  State  or  authority  to  aid 
In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty. 

7.  The  Commission  shall  establish  such 
laboratories  and  other  facilities  as  It  deems 
r.ecessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  tasks 
assigned   to  it   unoer  this  Treaty. 

8.  The  Commission,  by  majority  vote  In- 
cluding the  concurring  votes  of  the  perma- 
nent members,  shall  appoint  an  Executive 
OfBcer  to  assist  it  in  currying  CiUt  its  func- 
tions, 

9.  The  Commission  shall  conduct,  and 
shall  facilitate  the  participation  of  members 
of  the  Staff  In,  programs  of  basic  scientific 
research  to  Improve  the  capability  of  the 
Commission  to  perform  Its  functions  under 
the  present  Treaty  and  to  ensvire  the  u^e  of 
the  most  efficient  and  up-to-date  methods 
of  verification  of  the  obligations  undertaken 
by  the  Parties  to  this  Treaty. 

10.  The  permanent  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  arrange  for  a  conference  of 
Parties  to  the  Treaty  to  be  held  when.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  permanent  members,  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  States  have  become  Parties 
to  It.  In  order  to  hold  the  elections  referred 
to  In  paragraph  lb  of  Article  IV.  Such  con- 
ference shall  be  held.  In  any  event,  when 
number  of  States.  Including  tiie  per- 
manent members,  have   become  Parties 

11.  Approximately  every  three  years  there- 
after, the  Commission  shall  invite  the 
Parties  to  a  conference  in  order  to  hold 
subsequent    elections    to    the    Commission. 

12.  The  Commission  may  arrange  for  a 
conference,  at  any  time  it  deems  appropriate. 
In  order  to  discuss  mafers  pertaining  to  the 
Treaty. 

ARTICLE   IV 0RCANT7..ATT<    N    AND    PROrmtRES    OT 

THE   INTERNATIONAL    SCIE.VTIFIC    C   'MMISSION 

1.  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
15  members.  They  shall  be  selected  as  fol- 
lows : 

(a)  The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics, the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  United  States 
of  America  shall  be  permanent  members 

(b)  Twelve  other  members  shaU  be  elected 
by  majority  vote  of  the  Parties  present  and 
voting  In  the  conference  de.scribed  In  para- 
graphs 10  and  11  of  Article  III,  of  which— 

(I)  three  shall  be  from  among  Parties 
nominated  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics; 

(II)  two  shall  be  from  among  Parties 
nominated  Jointly  by  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States; 

(ill)  seven  shall  be  from  among  Parties 
nominated  Jointly  by  the  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  on  a.s  wide  a  geo- 
graphical b.asls  as  possible. 

(c)  To  the  extent  that  any  nominations 
called  for  In  paragraph  lb.  of  this  Article 
are  not  made,  the  Parties  to  the  TVeaty 
shall  elect,  at  the  conferences  des'^ribed  in 
paragraphs  10  and  11  of  Article  III.  the  re- 
maining members  of  the  Com.misslon  from 
among  all  of  tne  Parties. 

2.  The  members  elected  to  the  first  Com- 
mission shall  serve  for  three  years  from  their 
election.  Regular  elections  shall  be  held  tri- 
ennlally  thereafter,  and  those  members 
elected  to  the  Commission  shall  ser'.  e  until 
replaced  or  reelected  at  the  next  triennial 
election. 

3.  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
have  one  vote.  All  decisions,  unless  other- 
wise specified  In  this  Treaty,  shall  be  taken 
by  a  simple  majority  of  the  members  present 
and  voting. 

4.  Any  Party  to  the  Treaty  which  Is  not  a 
member  of  the  Commission  may  participate, 
without  vote.  In  the  dlscu.sslon  of  any  ques- 
tion brought  before  the  Commission  when- 
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ever  the  latter  considers  that  the  Interests 
of  that  Party  are  specially  affected. 

6.  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  such 
times  as  it  may  determine,  or  within  twenty- 
four  hours  at  the  request  of  any  member. 

6.  The  permanent  members  shall  carry  out 
the  functions  of  the  Commission  until  It 
has  been  established  pursuant  to  para- 
graph 1  of  this  Article.  In  doing  so,  the 
permanent  members  shall  act  by  unanimous 
agreement.  They  shall  cooperate  in  en- 
couraging other  States  to  become  Parties 
and  they  shall  take  prompt  action  to  nomi- 
nate Parties,  ajs  provided  In  paragraph  1(b) 
of  this  Article,  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring 
selection  of  membership  In  the  Commission 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

7.  The  headquarters  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  located  at . 

ARTICLE    V — FUNCTIONS   OF   THE   INTERNATIONAL 
STAFF 

1.  The  staff  shall  assist  the  Commission 
In  carrying  out  its  functions. 

2.  The  Staff  shall  supervise  the  collection 
of  data  by  all  elements  of  the  System  and 
shall  provide  the  observers  who  are  to  be 
stationed  at  and  make  visits  to  elements  of 
the  System  for  the  purposes  specified  In 
paragraph  5  of  Article  III. 

3.  The  Staff  shall  provide  the  personnel 
for  the  manning  of  such  international  ele- 
ments of  the  System  as  may  be  established 
by  the  Commission. 

4.  The  Staff  shall  analyze  data  collected 
by  the  System  In  accordance  with  such 
standards  as  are  set  forth  In  this  Treaty 
and  as  may  be  set  forth  by  the  Commission, 
and  shall  forward  to  the  Commission  re- 
ports on  all  such  data.  Such  data  and  re- 
ports shall  be  available  for  the  Inspection  of 
any  Party  upon  request. 

5.  The  System  shall.  In  accordance  with 
procedures  and  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Commission,  collect  and  report  to  the  Staff, 
within  24  hours  after  detection  of  any  event 
which  could  be  suspected  of  being  a  nuclear 
weapon  test  explosion,  all  data  received  re- 
lating to  the  detection,  location  and  identi- 
fication of  the  event.  Thereafter,  additional 
data,  if  any,  relating  to  the  event  shall  be 
reported  to  the  Staff  as  it  becomes  avail- 
able. 

6.  The  Staff  shall  provide  technical  in- 
struction for  personnel  operating  elements 
of  the  System. 

ARTICLE     VI ORGANIZATION     OF     THE     INTERNA- 
TIONAL   STAFF 

1.  The  Executive  Officer  shall  be  responsi- 
ble to  the  Commission  and.  under  its  super- 
vision, shall  carry  out  its  policy  directives. 
His  appointment  shall  extend  for  a  period 
of  four  years.  The  Executive  Officer  shall  be 
subject  to  removal  from  office  by  the  Com- 
mission if  as  a  result  of  failure  on  his  part 
to  comply  with  the  directives  of  the  Com- 
mission or  for  any  other  reason,  the  Com- 
mission decides  that  It  no  longer  has  con- 
fidence In  him.  Any  such  decision,  and  the 
exercise  of  the  power  of  removal,  shall  re- 
quire the  concurring  votes  of  11  members  of 
the  Commission. 

2.  Subject  to  regulations  approved  by  the 
Commission  the  Executive  Officer  shall  re- 
cruit, organize  and  oversee  the  functioning 
of  the  staff. 

3.  The  Staff  shall  include  such  qualified 
scientific,  technical  and  other  personnel  as 
may  be  required  to  fulfill  its  functions,  and 
paramount  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
obtaining  officials  of  the  highest  standards, 
efficiency,  technical  competence  and  integ- 
rity. Subject  to  this  principle,  the  Execu- 
tive Officer  shall  also  give  consideration  to 
the  selection  of  personnel  who  are  nationals 
of  States  which  have  participated  in,  or  In- 
tend to  participate  In,  the  establishment  of 
elements  of  the  System. 

4.  The  Executive  Officer  shall  also  be 
guided  by  the  considerations  that  the 
permanent  Staff  shaU  be  kept  to  the  mini- 


mum necessary  to  perform  its  assigned  tasks 
and  that  personnel  should  be  obtained  on  as 
wide  a  geographical  basis  as  possible. 

5.  In  the  performance  of  their  duties,  the 
Executive  Officer  and  the  Staff  shall  not  seek 
or  receive  Instructions  from  any  government 
or  from  other  authority  external  to  the  Com- 
mission. Each  Party  undertakes  to  respect 
the  exclusively  International  character  of 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Executive  Officer 
and  the  Staff  and  not  to  seek  to  influence 
them  in  the  discharge  of  their  responsibili- 
ties. 

ARTICLE    vn ORGANIZATION    OF    THE 

VERIFICATION    SYSTEM 

1.  The  System  shall  consist  of  the  Inte- 
grated elements  described  In  the  Annex  on 
Verification,  together  with  such  additions  as 
the  Commission  deems  desirable.  It  shall  be 
designed  to  ensure  the  rapid  and  reliable 
collection  and  reporting  of  data.  It  shall 
Include  the  following  classes  of  stations: 

(a)  Stations  to  be  constructed  at  sites 
listed  in  the  Verification  Annex  Each  such 
station  shall  be  maintained  and  manned,  in 
accordance  with  specifications  established 
by  the  Commission,  by  nationals  of  the 
State  in  whose  territory  such  station  is  lo- 
cated. The  construction  of  and  equipment 
for  each  such  station  shall  be  paid  for  by  the 
Commission  and  the  personnel  for  such  sta- 
tion shall  be  trained  by  the  Commission. 
All  Parties  in  whose  territories  such  stations 
are  located  agree  to  accept  observers  at  such 
stations  for  the  purposes  specified  in  para- 
graph 5  of  Article  III. 

(b)  Existing  stations  to  be  provided,  main- 
tained and  manned  by  individual  Parties  as 
requested  by  and  in  agreement  with  the 
Commission. 

(c)  Stations  to  be  constructed,  maintained 
and  manned  by  the  Commission  In  agree- 
ment with  individual  Parties  if  the  Commis- 
sion deems  such  stations  desirable. 

(d)  Such  detection  instruments  in  outer 
space,  in  the  atmosphere,  and  on  and  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  earth  (including  the 
waters  thereof)  as  the  Commission  may  deem 
desirable.  These  may  be  provided,  main- 
tained and  manned  by  the  Commission  or 
by  particular  Parties,  as  the  Commission  may 
determine. 

2.  The  Parties  to  this  Treaty  agree  to  co- 
operate In  the  establishment  (including  the 
provision  of  suitable  sites),  operation,  ex- 
pansion, calibration  and  standardization  of 
all  elements  of  the  System  and  in  providing 
the  Commission  with  such  assistance,  equip- 
ment or  data  as  may  be  useful  to  the  Com- 
mission In  performing  Its  functions, 

3.  The  Parties  to  this  Treaty  agree  to  en- 
sure that  within  six  months  from  the  entry 
Into  force  of  this  Treaty,  all  existing  sta- 
tions referred  to  in  paragraph  lb.  of  this 
Article  will  commence  operation  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty. 
They  also  agree  to  ensure  that  within  twelve 
months  the  stations  referred  to  In  paragraph 
la.  of  this  Article  will  be  constructed  and 
commence  operation  In  accordance  with  such 
provisions. 

4.  In  accordance  with  standards  set  forth 
by  the  Commission,  stations  referred  to  in 
paragraph  la.  of  this  Article  shall  maintain 
continuous  operation  of  such  equipment  as 
the  Commission  deems  desirable  for  each 
station  including  the  following:  apparatus 
for  the  collection  of  radioactive  debris  and 
for  the  recording  of  fluorescence  of  the  upper 
atmosphere,  visible  light,  cosmic  noise  ab- 
sorption, telluric  currents,  resonance  scat- 
tering of  sunlight,  acoustic  waves,  seismic 
waves  and  electromagnetic  signals.  Stations 
on  islands  or  near  the  shorelines  of  oceans 
shall,  in  addition,  maintain  continuous  op- 
eration of  apparatus  for  the  recording  of  hy- 
droacoustlc  waves  as  deemed  desirable  by  the 
Commission.  Stations  abroad  ships  shall  in- 
clude and  continuously  operate  equipment 
for    the    recording   of    hydroacoustic    waves, 


fluorescence  of  the  upper  atmosphere  and 
visible  light  as  deemed  desirable  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

ARTICLE  Vm ON    SITE  INSPECTION 

1.  The  Executive  Officer  shall  certify  im- 
mediately by  public  notice  at  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  Staff  whenever  he  determines 
that  a  seismic  event  has  been  located  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  2  of  this  Article  and  not 
eliminated  from  consideration  pursuant  to 
paragraph  3.  The  Executive  Officer  shall 
make  every  effort  to  make  this  certification 
within  72  hours  after  the  location  oi'  the 
event. 

2.  A  seismic  event  shall  be  considered  lo- 
cated when  seismic  signals,  whose  frequen- 
cies, amplitudes,  durations,  and  velocities  are 
consistent  with  those  of  waves  from  earth- 
quakes or  explosions,  are  recc-ded  at  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  stations  to  establish  the 
approximate  time  and  position  of  the  event. 
This  requires  at  least  four  clearly  measurable 
arrival  times  of  Indentlflable  phases  which 
are  mutually  consistent  to  within  plus  or 
minus  three  seconds.  These  four  mutually 
consistent  arrival  times  must  Include  P-wave 
arrival  times  at  three  different  aetection 
stations. 

3.  A  located  seismic  event  shall  not  be 
suspected  of  being  a  nucleiu-  weapon  test 
explosion  if  it  fulfills  one  or  more  of  the 
following  criteria: 

(a)  Its  depth  of  focus  Is  established  as 
below  sixty  kilometers; 

(b)  Its  eplcentral  location  Is  established 
In  the  deep  ocean,  and  the  event  Is  unaccom- 
panied by  a  hydroacoustlcal  signal  consistent 
with  the  seismic  epicenter  and  origin  time; 

(c)  It  Is  established  to  be  a  foreshock  or 
aftershock  of  a  seismic  event  of  at  least 
magnitude  6  which  has  clearly  been  identi- 
fied as  an  earthquake  by  the  criteria  in  sub- 
paragraphs a  and  b  of  this  paragraph.  For 
this  purpose  a  foreshock  i.iust  occur  as  part 
of  a  sequence  of  earthquakes  less  than  48 
hours  before  the  main  shock,  and  an  after- 
shock must  occur  as  part  of  a  sequence  of 
earthquakes  less  than  a  week  after  the  main 
shock,  and  their  epicenters  must  have  been 
located  within  ten  kilometers  of  the  epicen- 
ter of  the  main  shock. 

4.  Data  provided  by  stations  In  territory 
under  the  Jurisdiction  or  control  of  a  State 
in  which  the  event  may  be  loc^ated  may  not 
be  used  to  render  it  ineligible  for  Inspection 
but  may  be  used  to  assist  in  establishing  its 
eligibility  for  inspection. 

5.  When  a  seismic  event  has  been  certified 
pursuant  to  paragraph  1  of  this  Article,  the 
Executive  Officer  shall  designate  an  area 
lying  within   the  circumference  of  a  circle, 

the  radius  of  which "ts kilometers,  and 

the  center  of  which  Is  the  location  of  the 
epicenter  of  that  event. 

6.  On-site  inspection  of  areas  designated 
by  the  Executive  Officer  pursuant  to  para- 
graph 5  of  this  Article  shall  be  carried  out 
pursuant  to  this  Article : 

(a)  on  territory  under  the  Jurisdiction  or 
control  of  the  United  States  or  the  United 
Kingdom,  if  requested  by  the  Soviet  Union; 

(b)  on  territory  under  the  Jurisdiction  or 
control  of  the  Soviet  Union,  if  requested  by 
the  United  States  or  the  United  Kingdom; 

(c)  on  territory  under  the  Jurisdiction  or 
control  of  any  other  Party,  if  directed  by 
the  Commission. 

7.  Any  Party  having  Jurisdiction  or  control 
over  territory  on  which  an  on-site  inspection 
Is  requested  or  directed  pursuant  to  para- 
graph 6  of  this  Article  shall  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  to  facilitate  the  prompt 
on-site  inspection  of  the  area  designated 
pursuant  to  paragraph  5  of  this  Article. 

8.  The  maximum  number  of  Inspections 
which  may  be  requested  In  territory  under 
the  Jurisdiction  or  control  of  a  permanent 

member  of  the  Commission  shall  be  

in  each  annual  period.  The  maximum  num- 
ber of  Inpections  which  may  be  directed  In 
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territory  under  the  Jurisdiction  or  control  of 
a  Party  not  a  permanent  member  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  three  In  each  annual 
period,  or  such  higher  number  as  the  Com- 
mission, after  consultation  with  the  Party, 
may  determine  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of 
tiiose  present  and  voting. 

9.  For  territory  under  the  Jurisdiction  or 
control  of  permanent  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, not  more  than  — •  percent  of  the 

annual  number  of  Inspections  provided  for 
in  paragraph  8  of  this  Article  shall  be  carried 
out  each  year  in  the  aselsmlc  area  of  that 
territory  described  in  the  Annex  of  Verifica- 
tion. 

10.  The  on-site  Inspections,  when  re- 
quested or  directed  In  accordance  with  para- 
graph 6  of  this  Article,  shall  be  carried  out 
by  teams  organized  by  the  Executive  Of- 
ficer. In  forming  the  teams,  the  Executive 
Officer  shall  ensure  the  adequate  representa- 
tion of  scientific  and  technical  skills  and 
shall  avoid  comfXJSltlon  which  would  result 
In  inspection  of  territory  under  the  Juris- 
diction or  control  of  a  State  by  any  nationals 
of  that  State.  The  leader  of  a  team  shall  be 
appoirited  by  the  Executive  Officer  from 
among  Its  members. 

11.  Each  of  the  Parties  undertakes  to  give 
Inspection  groups,  despatched  pursuant  to 
this  Article.  Immediate  and  undisputed  ac- 
cess to  the  area  in  which  an  on-site  inspec- 
tion la  to  be  conducted,  to  refrain  from 
Interference  with  any  operation  of  an  In- 
spection group  and  to  give  such  groups  the 
assistance  they  may  require  In  the  perform- 
ance of  their  mission. 

ARTICLE   IX — EXPLOSIONS    FOR    PEACETTTL 
PDRPOSES 

The  explosion  of  any  nuclear  device  for 
peaceful  purposes  may  be  conducted  only: 
(1 )  If  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  Original 
Parties:  or  i2i  if  carried  out  In  accordance 
with  an  Annex  hereto. 

AATICLE  X — RELATIONSHIPS  WITH  OTHER  INTER- 
NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

1  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  agreements  establishing  appropriate 
relationships  between  the  Commission  and 
the  United  Nations  or  any  of  its  special- 
ized agencies. 

2  The  Commission  may  make  appropriate 
arrangements  for  the  Commission,  Staff  and 
System  to  become  a  part  of,  or  to  enter  Into 
an  appropriate  relationship  with,  an  Inter- 
national disarmament  organization,  or  any 
international  organization  which  may  In  the 
future  be  established  among  any  of  the  Par- 
ties to  this  Treaty  to  supervise  disarmament 
or  related  measures. 

ARTICLE    XI  —  PERIODIC    REVIEW 

1  One  year  after  the  coming  Into  force  of 
this  Treaty,  and  annually  thereafter,  the 
Commission  shall  review  the  Treaty  and  the 
operations  of  the  Staff  and  System  in  order 
to: 

(a)  Evaluate  their  effectiveness  for  veri- 
fying compliance  with  the  obligations  un- 
dertaken In  Articles  I  and  IX; 

(b)  Recommend  any  improvements  In  the 
System  which  the  Commission  deems  desir- 
able, particularly  with  respect  to  the  identi- 
fication of  nuclear  explosions; 

(C)  Recommend  any  changes  in  the  quo- 
tas of  onsite  inspections  which  the  Commis- 
sion deems  desirable. 

2.  The  Commission  shall: 

(a)  Communicate  the  results  of  such  re- 
view to  all  Parties  of  this  Treaty; 

(b)  Consider  any  improvements  proposed 
by  any  Party  to  this  Treaty  and  decide  upon 
the  adoption  of  those  which  do  not  require 
amendments  to  this  Treaty;   and 

(c>  Vote  upon  any  amendments  to  this 
Treaty  proposed  by  any  Party  as  a  result  of 
sn;h  review  In  accordance  with  the  provl- 
-sions  of  Article  XVI. 


ARTICLE    XII  —  FINANCE 

1.  The  annual  budget  shall  be  drawn  up 
by  the  ExecuUve  Officer  of  the  Staff  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission  In  accordance 
with  paragraph  4  of  Article  III. 

2  Parties  to  this  Treaty  shall  contribute 
to  the  expenses  of  the  annual  budget  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  scale: 

(a)   percent    contributed    by    the 

permanent  members  as  follows: 

( 1 1    percent    of    the    annual    budget 

by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

1 11  i percent  of  the  annual  budget  by 

the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland. 

(ill)    percent   of  the  annual   budget 

by  the  United  States  of  America. 

lb) percent  contributed  by  the  re- 
maining members  of  the  Commission  in 
equal  shares. 

ARTICLE    Xin — WITHDRAWAI. 

1.  If  any  Party  to  this  Treaty  determines — 

(a)  that  the  obligations  contained  In  Ar- 
ticles I  or  IX  of  this  Treaty  have  not  been 
fulfilled, 

(b)  that  any  other  obligations  under  the 
Treaty,  including  those  relating  to  arrange- 
ments for  on-site  inspections,  have  not  been 
fulfilled  and  that  such  non-fulfillment  might 
Jeopardize  the  determining  Party's  national 
security. 

(CI  that  nuclear  explosions  have  been 
conducted  by  a  State  not  a  Party  to  this 
Treaty  under  circumstances  which  might 
Jeopardize  the  determining  Party's  national 
security,  or 

Id)  that  nuclear  explosions  have  occurred 
under  circumstances  in  which  It  Is  not  pos- 
sible to  identify  the  State  conducting  the 
explosions  and  that  such  explosions.  If  con- 
ducted by  a  Party  to  this  Treaty,  would  vio- 
late the  Treaty  or.  if  not  conducted  by  a 
Party,  might  Jeopardize  the  determining 
Party's  national  security, 

it  may  submit  to  the  Depositary  Government 
a  request  for  the  convening  of  a  conference 
to  which  all  the  Parties  to  this  Treaty  shall 
be  invited,  and  the  Depositary  Government 
shall  convene  such  a  conference  as  soon 
after  its  receipt  of  the  request  as  may  be 
practicable.  The  request  from  the  deter- 
mining Party  to  the  Depositary  Government 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the 
evidence  on  which  the  determination  was 
based. 

2.  The  conference  shall,  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  statement  of  evidence  provided 
by  the  determining  Par'^y  and  any  other  rele- 
vant Information,  examine  the  facts  and  as- 
sess the  significance  of  the  situation. 

3.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  conference 
or  after  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  60  days 
from  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the  request 
for  the  conference  by  the  Depositary  Gov- 
ernment, whichever  is  the  e;irlier.  any  Party 
to  this  Treaty,  may.  If  it  deems  withdrawal 
from  the  Treaty  necessary  for  its  national 
security,  give  notice  of  withdrawal  to  the 
Depositary  Government.  Such  withdrawal 
shall  take  e.Tect  on  the  date  specified  In  the 
notice,  which  shall  in  no  event  be  earlier 
than  60  days  from  receipt  of  the  notice  by 
the  Depositary  Government.  The  notice 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  for  the  withdrawal. 

ARTICLE     XIV PRIVILEGES     AND    IMMUNIriES 

The  privileges  and  immunities  which  the 
Commission,  the  Staff,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  Parties  shall  be  granted  by  the 
Parties,  and  the  legal  capacity  which  the 
Commission  shall  enjoy  In  the  territory  of 
each  of  the  Parties,  shall  be  set  forth  In 
Annex  of  this  Treaty. 

ARTICLE     XV — SIGNATtTlE.     RATIFICATION.     ACCES- 
SION.  ENTRY    INTO    FORCE  AND   REGISTRATION 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  open  until  

to  all  States  for  signature.    Any  State  which 


does  not  sign  this  Treaty  may  accede  to  It 
at  any  time. 

2.  This  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to  rati- 
fication by  signatory  States  Instruments  of 
ratification  and  Instruments  of  accession 
shall    be    deposited    with     the    Go\ernment 

of   .    which    Is    hereby    designated    the 

Depositary  Government. 

3.  This     Treaty     shall     enter     Into     force 

on  for  States  which   have  deposited 

Instruments  of  ratification  or  accession  on 
or  before  that  date,  provided  that  the  ratifi- 
cations desposlted  include  those  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States.  If  ratifications  by  all  three 
of  the  States  specified  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence are  not  deposited  on  or  before . 

this  Treaty  shall  enter  Into  force  on  the 
date  on  which  ratifications  by  all  of  them 
have  been  deposited. 

4.  Instruments  of  ratification  or  accession 
deposited  subsequent  to  the  entry  Into  force 
of  this  Treaty  shall  become  binding  on  tlie 
date  of  deposit. 

5.  The  Depositary  Government  shall 
promptly  Inform  all  signatory  and  acceding 
States  of  the  date  of  each  signature,  the 
date  of  def>oslt  of  each  ratification  of  and 
accession  to  this  Treaty,  the  date  of  its  entry 
Into  force,  and  the  date  of  receipt  of  any  re- 
quests for  conferences,  or  any  notices  ot 
withdrawal   pursuant   to  Article   XIII 

6.  This  Treaty  shall  be  registered  by  the 
Depositary  Government  pursuant  to  Article 
102  of  the  Cheirter  of  the  United  Nations. 

ARTICLE  XVI — AMENDMENTS 

Any  amendment  to  this  Treaty  must  be 
approved  by  a  vote  of  two- thirds  of  the  Com- 
mission Including  the  concurring  votes  of 
the  permanent  members,  and  shall  enter  Into 
force  for  all  Parties  upon  the  deposit  of  rati- 
fications by  two-thirds  of  the  Parties.  In- 
cluding ratification  by  the  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission. 

ARTICLE   XVII — ANNLXE3 

The  Annexes  to  the  present  Treaty  con- 
stitute an  integral  part  thereof,  and  any 
signature,  ratification  of.  or  accession  to  this 
Treaty  shall  apply  to  b-jth  the  Treaty  and  the 
Annexes.  The  phrase  "this  Treaty"  shall  in- 
clude all  annexes  hereto. 

ARTICLE  XVIlI — AUTHENTIC    TEXTS 

This  Treaty,  done  In  the  English  and  Rus- 
sian languages,  each  version  being  equally 
authentic,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  the  Depositary  Government,  which  shall 
transmit  certified  copies  thereof  to  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  signatory  and  acceding 
States. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  this  Treaty. 

Done  at  .  this  day  of  , 

one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-two. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  li.stened  with  great 
interest  to  the  very  able  speech  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. In  my  opinion,  the  most  recent 
proposal  by  President  Kennedy  on  nu- 
clear weapons  tests  is  the  most  feasible 
and  reasonable  proposal  which  has  been 
made  on  this  delicate  but  vexatious  ques- 
tion. 

As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
pointed  out,  the  Soviet  Union  has  demon- 
strated beyond  peradventure  that  it  will 
not  accept  on-site  inspection  within  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  may  be  that  the  nature 
of  Soviet  closed  society  is  such  that  it  is 
impossible  politically,  from  an  internal 
standpoint,  to  accept  on-site  inspection. 
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That  I  do  not  know.  It  may  be  that 
for  some  other  reason  they  are  unwiUmL; 
to  accept  inspection.  Whether  they  wish 
to  continue  such  underground  tests  I  do 
not  know. 

At  any  rate,  as  the  Senator  ha.s  said. 
President  Kennedy  has  demonstrated  be- 
yond any  doubt  which  any  person  in  the 
world  could  reasonably  entertain  his  sin- 
cerity and  his  honesty  in  regard  to  the 
attaining  of  an  agreement  to  bring  to  an 
end  the  contamination  of  the  world  s 
atmosphere.  It  happens  that  in  the  last 
proposal  the  Piciident  is  propo.sing  an 
agreement  which  deals  with  the  medium 
in  which  the  tests  have  the  greatest 
meaning  as  to  weapons  development  and 
also  the  medium  from  which  the  hazard 
from  fallout  i.s  the  greatest. 

So.  thou.gh  this  last  step  would  not  be 
the  total  and  comprehensive  ban,  it 
would  perhaps  go  four-fifths  of  the  way. 
It  would  be  a  very  significant  step. 

T  am  pleased  that  the  President  has 
made  this  proposal,  though  I  cannot  ex- 
press any  expectation  as  to  what  the 
Soviets  will  do.  I  think  humanity  the 
world  over,  including  the  Russian  citi- 
zens, would  be  benefited  if  they  should 
accept  the  proposal. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  able  ad- 
dress. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  for 
his  remarks. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr. 
Gore]  was  one  of  the  fust  in  the  Con- 
gress who  recommended  and  advocated 
that  our  efforts  in  this  field  of  nuclear 
weapons  test  prohibition  be  centered 
upon  what  is  now  called  the  limited  test 
ban:  namely,  the  limitation  of  tests  and 
the  banning  of  tests  in  the  atmosphere, 
under  water,  and  in  space. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  was  an 
adviser  to  the  American  delegation  at 
Geneva  in  the  year  1958,  if  my  memoiy 
is  correct.  After  having  been  there  for 
some  weeks  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  While  he  was  on  his  return 
trip  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  with 
him  very  briefly  in  Paris.  I  was  on  my 
way  to  serve  in  that  post  as  adviser  to 
our  delegation  after  the  Senator  from 
Termessee  had  left. 

The  Senator  at  that  time  infcimcd  me 
that  it  was  his  view  that  the  Soviets 
would  not  agree  to  a  general,  overall, 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  including 
underground  tests.  He  also  indicated  to 
me.  which  was  proved  to  be  very  true 
later  on.  that  there  were  certain  limita- 
tions to  our  capacity  to  detect  certain 
underi^round  tests. 

Therefore  it  might  be  well  that  we 
would  hesitate  on  that  particular  mat- 
ter. In  substance,  the  Senator  reported 
to  the  then  President  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Eisenhower,  and  tlie  Secre- 
tary of  Stau-",  Mr.  Dulles,  that  we  sliould 
take  the  iiatiative  on  the  limited  test 
ban.  He  has  been  a  Trm  and  stanch 
advocate  of  it.  Time  after  time  on  tins 
floor  I  have  joined  him  in  making  that 
recommendation.  I  am  sure  that  both 
of  lis  today  fee!  that  the  propo.'^al  which 
has  been  advanced  so  completely  in  every 
one  of  its  details  Ls  a  worthy  propo.'^al  be- 
cause, as  t.ie  Senator  has  said,  it  af- 


fects primarily  the  area  in  which  new 
weapon"!  can  be  developed.  In  other 
words,  the  environment  of  the  atmos- 
phere, outer  space,  or  under  water  is 
where  new  weapon  technology  can  be 
most  fully  developed,  as  com.parcd  with 
underground  testing.  That  type  of 
treaty  would  surely  slow  dcwii  the  con- 
tamination of  the  atmosphere. 

I  wish  to  join  with  tlie  Senator  in 
commending  the  President  again  for  his 
initiative. 

I  repeat  that  if  there  is  one  iota  of  sin- 
cerity in  the  leadership  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  slow  down  the  arms  race,  this 
is  the  opportunity  th.at  they  have  to  ac- 
cept this  constructive  proposal.  Let 
those  of  us  in  this  body  say  as  loudly  as 
we  can  that  the  proposal  is  not  only  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  and  our 
people,  but  al.so  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  people  of  Rus- 
sia, because  they,  too.  are  m  the  north- 
ern belt,  so  to  si>eak,  in  which  radioactive 
fallout  is  the  heaviest.  It  surely  is  in 
the  interest  of  all  humanity. 

I  think  the  proposal  will  demonstrate 
once  again  to  the  world  that  this  coun- 
try, while  strong,  unafraid,  and  the  most 
powerful  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
is  ready  to  walk  the  path  of  peace,  if 
there  is  any  willingness  on  the  part  of 
any  nation  to  join  us,  because  negotia- 
tions, if  they  are  to  be  nieaningful.  must 
be  between  more  than  one  party.  They 
must  be  between  at  least  two  parties. 
In  the  present  instance  there  are  18  na- 
tions represented  there  designated  by  the 
United  Nations  to  try  to  find  some  way 
to  slow  down  the  arms  race  and  in  par- 
ticular the  nuclear  arms  race.  I  hope 
and  pray  that  it  will  be  possible.  It  is  to 
the  credit  of  our  countiT  that  we  have 
taken  the  initiative. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wish  to  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  generous  reference.  It  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Disarmament.  His  contributions 
have  been  great  and  frequent. 

I  should  like  to  add  one  further 
thought.  It  may  well  be  that  events  and 
technology  of  our  time  have  passed  a  bit 
beyond  underground  tests.  At  least  th"y 
do  not  now  loom  as  importantly  as  they 
did  2  or  3  years  aso. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor.    He  is  so  right. 

Exhibit  1 

Mi.vNESOTA  Acts  on  Iodine  in  Milk 

(By  Donald  Janson) 

Minneapolis.  August  23  Minnesota's 
farmers  kept  dairy  cpw=  out  of  the  pasture 
today.  It  was  the  start  of  the  first  state- 
wide program  In  the  United  States  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  radioactive  iodine  131  that 
nuclear  testing  puts  into  mi:k. 

In  sufficient  quantities  Iodine  131  can 
rau.«;e  thyroid  cancer,  particularly  in  chil- 
dren. All  Iodine  tends  to  concentrate  In  the 
thyroid  glands  in  the  r.rrk 

The  Minnesota  programs  calls  f'-r  shifting 
milk,  cows  from  pasture  to  dry  hay  sj.d  other 
feed  thrtt  has  been  aged  at  least  21  days. 
Ijdiae  131  deciys  rapidly  enough  to  lose  its 
mdlatlon  punch  In  this  length  of  time. 

Levels  cf  Iodine  131  In  milk  here  are  not  at 
danger  levels  The  new  program  Is  precau- 
tionary State  off.clals  do  not  want  to  take 
a  chance  on  any  sharp  rise  in   radloactlTlty 


levels  as  a  result  of  Soviet  testing  that  was 
resumed  this  month. 

According  to  the  Federal  Radiation  Coun- 
cil an  Iodine  131  level  In  excess  of  100  mlcro- 
mlcrocurles  a  liter  of  milk  a  day  Is  the  peril 
point. 

The  effects  of  the  Soviet  series  have  not 
been  measured  yet.  However  when  the  So- 
v.et  Union  conducted  It*  previous  series  last 
fall  Iodine  131  levels  here  Jumr>ed.  F&Uout 
attributed  to  U.S  tests  m  the  Southwest  also 
accumulates  here. 

Last  week  the  Iodine  131  cotmt  at  eight 
sampling  stations  in  Minnesota  averaged 
46  mlcromlcrocurles.  at  times  ranging  up 
to  100.  Last  month  the  level  was  about  the 
same,  at  times  measuring  slightly  over  100 
at  some  stations. 

FORTY  PERCEITT  OF  FARMERS  7  4KE  T.KRT 

Although  no  complete  tabulation  ha*  been 
made  yet.  Indications  today  were  that  about 
40  percent  of  the  Stat<?"E  dairy  farmers  al- 
ready were  participating  in  the  voluntary 
program  to  remove  cows  from   pasture. 

More  are  signing  up.  Duane  Wilson,  Min- 
nesota's commissioner  of  agriculture,  said 
that  most  producer  groups  and  processors  In 
the  State  would  participate  to  some  degree. 

Herman  Blrdsall.  controller  of  the  Twin 
City  Milk  Producers  Association,  representing 
2.575  farmers  who  supply  fluid  milk  to  the 
M!nneapoll8-8t.  Paul  area,  said  that  about 
half  of  those  In  his  association  might  com- 
ply. 

Those  who  do  will  be  paid  a  premium  to 
compensate  for  Increased  costs  of  feed,  la'bor, 
and  fencing.  The  association  has  passed  the 
cost  of  this  premium  on  to  dairies,  and  some 
dairies  have  passed  It  on  to  retailers.  An 
expected  retail  price  Increase  of  a  cent  a 
quart  for  milk,  however  did  net  go  Into  ef- 
fect today  at  most  stores  here. 

Dr.  Warren  R.  Lfiwson,  chief  of  the  radia- 
tion section  of  the  Minnesota  Department 
of  Health,  said  that  80  percent  participation 
by  farmers  would  be  necessary  to  keep  iodine 
131  levels  below  guidelines  established  by  the 
Federal  Radiation  Council  "if  we  get  any 
large  amount  of  Russian  fallout." 

INTAJat     NXAR     PERIL     POINT 

The  Council  puts  the  danger  level  at  36,500 
mlcromlcrocurles  a  year,  an  average  of  100 
a  day.  The  Federal  testing  station  here 
showed  that  resident*  of  the  Twin  Cities  who 
drank  a  quart  of  mi'.k  a  day  would  have  ac- 
cumulated 33.000  In  the  11  months  ended 
August  1. 

To  check  the  effectiveness  of  the  aged- 
feed  program,  the  Minnesota  Department  of 
Agriculture  Is  beginning  a  daily  collection  of 
milk  samples  from  both  participants  and 
nonpartlclpants.  The  samples  will  be  ana- 
lyzed by  the  State  department  of  health. 

In  case  of  danger,  the  unprotected  milk 
would  be  held  off  the  market  or  blended  with 
the  "clean"  milk  to  reduce  Its  iodine  131 
content  to  a  harmless  level. 

The  program  will  continue  until  further 
notice.  This  probably  will  be  late  October, 
when  cows  In  tins  area  are  normally  taken 
off  pasture  and  put  In  bams  for  the  winter. 

Standby  programs  such  as  Minnesota's  are 
being  considered  In  other  .^ tares  So  is  an- 
other {ipproach — to  divert  to  such  n.anufac- 
tured  dairy  products  as  butter  and  cheese 
the  milk  from  any  area  within  a  State  that 
Is  hard  hit  by  failout 

Iodine  131  loses  much  of  its  radioactivity 
by  the  time  butter  and  cheese  reach  the 
consumer 


RE\'ENUE  ACT  OF  1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <HJl  10650)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
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a  credit  for  investment  in  certain  de- 
preciable property,  to  eliminate  certain 
defects  and  inequities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
ea  rlier  today  I  engaged  in  a  colloquy  with 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr  1 , 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill.  At 
that  time  I  made  clear  that  I  wished  to 
ask  further  questions  of  the  Senator 
in  charge  of  the  bill.  It  was  my  under- 
standing that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  said  in  his  prepared 
statement  that  he  would  be  happy  to 
answer  questions  of  any  Senator.  I 
have  been  present  in  the  chamber  all 
afternoon  waiting  to  do  that.  A  few 
minutes  ago,  before  the  distinguished 
Senator  left  the  floor.  I  told  him  that  I 
wished  he  would  remain  so  I  could  ask 
him  questions.  He  said  he  would  not 
be  able  to  answer  questions  tonight.  I 
said  I  would  ask  them  tomorrow. 

He  said,  "We  may  get  around  to  that 
tomorrow." 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  questions  should  be  an- 
swered on  the  bill,  because  I  think  it 
will  be  very  hard  to  justify  some  of  the 
provisions  in  the  bill. 

There  is  no  Senator — and  I  feel  em- 
phatic about  this — in  the  Senate  who  is 
better  able  to  justify  the  bill  than  is 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  If  he  can- 
not justify  it,  I  think  nobody  can  justify 
It.  But  since  I  cannot  interrogate  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  tonight.  I 
should  like  to  reinforce  the  point  I  was 
seeking  to  make  when  I  questioned  him 
before.  I  should  like  to  read  the  colloquy 
between  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  and  then  put  the  facts  from 
the  survey  of  current  business  of  the 
US  Department  of  Commerce  into  the 
Record  to  support  my  position.  I  quote 
now  from  a  colloquy  that  took  place  at 
about  1:30  o'clock  this  afternoon: 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  how  he 
e.tplalns  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  an 
unfavorable  balance  of  trade  but  have  a 
highly  favorable  balance  of  trade.  The  fa- 
vorable balance  of  trade  In  the  first  half  of 
1962,  seasonally  adjusted  to  an  annual  basis. 
IS  e4  8  billion. 

Even  if  we  should  leave  out  of  considera- 
tion foreign  aid  and  military  spending,  the 
commercial  favorable  balance  of  trade  Is  $2  2 
billion,  which  means  that  other  nations  have 
an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  vis-a-vls  us 
to  that  extent  In  other  words,  we  are 
winning.  We  are  competing  far  more  ef- 
fectively abroad  than  other  nations.  The 
statistics  prove  It, 

Mr  Kerr  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin that  his  figures  are  erroneous  and 
his  conclusions  Inaccvirate. 

Mr  Proxmiiue.  I  call  the  Senator's  atten- 
tion to  the  statistics  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

Mr.  K£RR.  Let  me  answer  the  Senator's 
question. 

Mr.  Proxmirk.  The  Senator  challenged  my 
fl£r\ires.  I  am  giving  the  source.  Does  the 
Senator  want  the  facts,  or  not? 

Mr.  Ksut.  If  I  did  I  would  not  go  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  them. 

Mr  Proxmiri.  I  ask  the  Senator  to  go  to 
the  U  S.  Department  of  Commerce  for  them. 
That  Is  my  source. 

Mr  Kerr.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  will 
take  his  pitcher  to  whatever  well  he  chooses. 

Mr   Proxmirk.  I  ana  sure  he  will. 

Mr  Kerr.  Yes.  The  balance  of  trade, 
overall,  that  is  when  one  gives  effect  to  items 


such  13  foreign  aid,  military  expenditures, 
investments  of  American  financial  institu- 
tions abroad,  is  a  deficit. 

Mr.  Proxmire.  The  Senator  Is  completely 
wrong. 

Mr.  Kerr    Not  a  credit  position. 

Mr.  Proxmire.  The  facw  contradict  the 
Senator  completely. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  say  to  the  Senator,  "I  will 
finish  my  speech,  and  then  you  finish  yours." 

Mr  President.  I  wish  to  finish  my 
speech  by  putting  into  the  Record  the 
facts.  First,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  table,  the  source  of  which  is  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  Survey  of 
Current  Business  entitled  "U.S.  Balance 
of  Payments,  1958  to  196'2"  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

U.S.  balance  of  payments,  1958-62 

[In  billions  of  dollars] 


195&-60 
aver- 
age 

1961 

1962, 

Full 
year 

2d 

half  > 

1st 
half 

Coninior.ial  exports.  .. 
(joveroDient  aid- 
financed  exports  •-... 
Imports 

17.4 
-14.3 

17.7 

I      2.2 
-14.6 

17.8 

2.4 

-15.6 

18.1 

2.6 
-15.9 

Surplus  on  trade... 

3.1 

6.4 

4.7 

4.8 

Services  rendered 

Services  received  • 

7.0 
-6.9 

7.7 
-6.3 

7.8 
-6.5 

8.2 
6.8 

Surplus  on  services. 

1.1 

1.4 

1.3 

1.7 

Surpljson  trade 
and  services 

4.2 

6.8 

6.0 

-f6.  5 

Military  outlays « 

Economic  grants 

Ix)ans  •. 

-2.9 

-1.6 

-.8 

-2.5 

-1.9 

-.9 

-2.4 
1-4.0 

-2.0 
-3.2 

Total  Oovem- 
ment  outlays 

-5.3 

-5.3 

-6.4 

-5.2 

Private  long-term  cap- 
ital: 
Inflow 

.3 

-a  4 

.6 
-ZS 

.1 
-2.8 

.3 

Outflow 

—2.5 

Net 

-2.1 

-1.9 

-2.7 

—2.2 

Total  I'Jovemmejit 
outlays  and  pri- 
vate long-term 
capital.  ... 

-7.4 

-7.2 

-9.1 

—  7  4 

Basic  deficit 

Private  short-term 

capital: 

Recorded  outflow 

Errors  arid  omissions. 

3.2 

-.6 
.1 

.4 

-1.5 
-.6 

3.0 

-1.2 

-.4 

.9 

-.8 
.5 

Net 

-.6 

-2.1 

-1.6 

—  3 

Overall  deficit 

3.7 

2.5 

4.6 

1.2 

'  Seasonally  adjusted,  raised  to  annual  rate. 

'  Excluding  shipments  under  military  aid  programs. 

'  Iiu  luduig  private  remittances  and  Oovomment  pen- 

.sioK.'.:. 

«  Net  of  sales  of  military  equipment. 
1  .N't't  of  repayments. 

Note.— Details  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of 

rounding. 

?<nirr<>  T'.s  Department  of  Commerce,  Survey  of 
rurrcnt  Hi.sini'.'is.  Figures  for  the  1st  half  of  1962  are 
p^iiK'iiiKl  glosses  based  on  preliminary  and  Incomplete 
data. 

Mr.    PROXMIRE      Mr     President,    I 

wish  to  point  out  that  what  the  table 
shows  is  that  we  have  a  commercial  ex- 
port surplus,  that  is,  a  favorable  bal- 
ance of  trade  of  $2.2  billion  If  we  add 
to  that  our  favorable  balance  from  serv- 
ices rendered,  that  is.  the  e.xcess  of  serv- 
ices rendered  as  compared  with  services 
received  we  have  an  additional  favorable 


balance  of  $1.7  billion,  for  a  total  com- 
mercial surplus  or  favorable  balance  of 
$3.9  billion. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  iMr. 
Kerr],  m  the  colioquy.  u.sed  the  follow- 
ing phrase: 

With  reference  to  the  pxirchases  of  bor- 
rowers from  American-supported  financial 
institutions  there  is  a  deficit. 

What  he  was  referring  to,  of  course,  is 
that  our  capital  in  loans  goes  abroad, 
and  if  we  allow  for  that,  the  Senator 
from  Oklc>homa  said,  there  is  a  deficit 
total  overall  in  the  commercial  account. 

Well,  the  fact  is  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  completely  wrong  on  that 
p>oint.  The  facts  show  that  even  if  we 
assume  that  every  single  penny  we  loan 
abroad  is  expended  in  our  cotmtry  and 
results  in  exports,  we  still  would  have  a 
net  favorable  balance  of  trade  after  all 
the  American  capital  is  assumed  to  be 
spent  in  this  country,  which  it  is  not: 
but  giving  him  the  full  length  and 
breadth  of  his  assumption,  we  still 
would  have  a  favorable  balance  of  $14 
billion,  because  our  net  long-term  capi- 
tal outflow  is  $2.2  billion.  Our  short- 
term  capital  outflow  net  is  $300  million, 
for  a  total  of  $2  5  billion.  If  we  sub- 
tract that  $2.5  billion  from  the  $3.9  bil- 
lion, we  find  that  we  have  not  an 
unfavorable,  but  a  total,  overall,  commer- 
cial favorable  balance  of  $14  billion.  So 
that  the  hard,  cold,  stubborn  fact  that 
won't  go  away  is  that  by  the  test  of  the 
market  in  world  trade  we  are  in  fact 
competing  successfully. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  i.';  extremely 
important  to  recognize  that — because 
unfortunately  the  fallacious  idea  has 
gotten  abroad  in  our  country  that  our 
economy  cannot  compete  with  nations 
overseas.  The  facts,  when  examined 
carefully,  show  that  we  are  competing 
very  effectively.  Wc  are  not  losing.  As 
I  said,  we  are  winning.  We  are  winning 
in  trade  throughout  the  world. 

We  are  selling  more  abroad  than  our 
rivals  are,  on  any  basis  of  comparison. 
We  are  competing  very  well.  What  I 
wish  to  emi)ha.size  is  that  we  are  compet- 
ing well  without  benefit  of  the  investment 
credit. 

Purtheimore,  when  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  very  wisely  provided  for  vast 
improvement  in  our  depreciation  sched- 
ule, to  the  extent  of  SI  '^  billion,  which  is 
substantially  more  than  the  investment 
credit  would  amount  to,  we  can  see  that 
the  compet:tive  position  of  American  in- 
dustry has  already  this  year  been  even 
further  improved. 

I  wish  to  question  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  tomorrow.  I 
believe  that— not  from  the  standpoint 
of  courtesy,  which  is  not  important — but 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  merits  of  this 
controversial  and  complex  bill,  certain 
questions  which  are  pertinent  to  the  bill 
should  be  answered  by  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill,  who  is  as  capable  as 
any  Senator-  of  answering  the  questions. 
For  those  reasons  the  answers  should  be 
given  before  we  proceed  further  with  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator   vield? 

Mr.  PROXIvORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  i  ending  que.-^tion'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  en  paee  8.  line  2. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRE^SIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
clerk  will  caL  the  roll. 

The  legisla'jve  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimou.'^  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OP'FICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMI'HREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggr.st  tlie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  Pre.^ident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  re<^cinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection.  ;t  i.<;  so  ordered 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE   Sl^SSION    TOMORROW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  may  be  per- 
mitted to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  tomorr  ')w. 

The  PRESIEING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Cl^.air  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

On  request  of  Mr  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  con.sent.  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  was  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  tliC  Senate  tomorrow. 


REVENUE  ACT  OP  1962 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10650)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide a  credit  for  investment  in  certain 
depreciable  pror>erty.  to  eliminate  cer- 
tain defe^cts  and  inequities  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  so 
that  the  Senate  may  be  Informed,  a  dis- 
cussion has  taken  place  between  the  Sen- 
ator in  charge  of  the  bill,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  'Mr.  Kerr!,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  i  Mr  ByrdI.  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsir  [Mr.  Proxmire!  ,  and 
other  Senators  i  elating  to  the  procedure 
which  It  is  hoped  will  be  followed  tomor- 
row.   That  proc?dure  will  be  as  follows: 

Senators  who  are  deeply  interested  in 
the  amendment.'  to  the  bill  will  examine 
each  of  the  committee  amendments  and 
separate  from  them  tho.<;c  which  are  con- 
troversial in  terns  of  the  need  of  extra 
debate.  The  oilier  committee  amend- 
ments, those  wliich  are  not  of  a  con- 
troversial nature,  will  be  offered  and  will 
be  agreed  to  en  dIoc,  so  that  the  bill  will 
stand  as  new  tei^t  or  as  a  new  bill  with 
the  exception  of  those  amendments 
which  will  be  excluded  from  the  under- 
standing as  of  tomorrow. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator   from   Minnesota   yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr  GORE,  The  bill  contains  about 
175  committee  amendments.  Most  of 
them  are  minor.  It  i.s  the  consensus,  as 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  cor- 
rectly stated,  that  with  the  exception  of 
six  or  eiglit  amendments  it  will  be  possi- 
ble to  agree  to  the  remaining  amend- 
ments en  bloc.  And  between  now  and 
the  time  when  the  Senate  meets  tomor- 
row, I  and  otiier  Sf-nators  will  po  tlirough 
this  400-page  bill  and  will  try  to  develop 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  IMr.  Byrd],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  ;  Mr.  Kerr  1 ,  and 
other  Senators  an  agreement  along  this 
line. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Miiiiicsota  yield  for  a 
parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  for  that 
puriiose. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Presiding  Officer  whether  it  would 
be  in  order  to  accept  some  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment^^  and  thus  amend 
the  bill,  with  the  undcr.'^tanding  that  the 
bill  would  then  be  considrrrd  as  original 
text,  subject  to  further  amendment.  Is 
that  parliami  ntarily  possible,  and  would 
that  be  acceptable'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HiCKEY  in  the  chair;.  The  Chair  un- 
derstands that  the  proposal  made  by  the 
acting  majority  leader  is  just  such  as 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  out- 
lined, and  the  Chair  understands  that 
the  proposal  is  that  that  be  ordered  by 
unanimous  consent 

Mr.  PROXMIRE      I  tl;ank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  the  purpose  of  the  suggestion  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and 
I  addressed  oui-selves — namely,  that  the 
Senate  would  agree  to  these  amendments 
en  bloc — with  the  major  controversial 
amendments  excluded.  Then  we  would 
have,  for  all  practical  purposes,  a  new 
text:  and  the  remaining  amendments 
could  be  con.sidered  in  connection  with 
it,  as  amcndmcnls  to  that  new  text. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  That  is 
in  accordance  witii  tiie  understanding  of 
the  Chair 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  Presiden*.  I 
thank  all  Senators  for  their  cooperation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  will  yield.  I 
should  like  to  suggest  that  I  hope  the 
amendments  m  thi  print  will  be  listed 
and  identified  in  such  a  way  that  will  be 
easy  for  Senators  to  understand  them, 
so  thicre  will  not  be  any  difficulty  or  ob- 
jection to  amendnicnts  because  of  any 
misunderstanding  by  Senators  as  to 
exactly  what  the  amendments  arc.  So 
I  think  a  list  should  be  made. 

Mr  GORE  I  will  work  \^;th  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd"",  the  Senator 
from  Oklahonia  :  Mr.  Kfert,  the  Senator 
from  Mim:iesota  [Mr.  Pkoxmiee:,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  IMr,  Douglas,,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  'Mr.  Wilil^msi, 
and  other  Senators,  so  that  if  an  agree- 
ment IS  reached — and  I  am  sure  one  wiii 
be — we  shall  prepare  a  list  by  means  o: 
which  Senators  can  be  guided. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  also  a  list  of  the 
major  amendments  on  which  separate 
action  is  sought. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr,  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  pa-ssed.  without  amendment, 
the  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  29)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relating  to  the 
qualifications  of  electors. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  ■  H  R.  11 040 1  to 
provide  for  the  establishment,  owner- 
ship, operation,  and  regulation  of  a 
commercial  communications  satellite 
system,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  AM 
TOMORIvOW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Sen.ite  do  now  adjourn, 
in  accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  at  10  a.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (B.t  7 
o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m/»  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  order  previous- 
ly entered,  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  Au- 
gust 28,  1962.  at  10  am 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  27,  1962: 

U.S.  Coast  Guaee  Acadimt 

The  following-named  person  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  permanent  commissioned  teaching 
EtaflT  of  the  U.S.  Coa*t  Guard  Academy  with 
the  permanent  grade  uf  lieuteiKii-t  in  the 
US.  Coast  Guard 

Roderick  M.  White 

IM  TUX  Akmt 

The  following-named  officer  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3284  and  3299: 

To  be  major,  A'^my  Medical  Spccxd-.st  Corpx 

J.'..ikko;a.  Irm,i  L.,  MI0095 

The  following- named  officers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
.states,  under  the  pr'-'vlMons  nf  title  10, 
United  Statee  Code,  sections  3284  and  S298: 

To  be  first  lieutenants 

Ferrari.  Robert  G..  OSSeQl 
Halght,  Barrett  S..  087152 

The  foUowintj-named  pcrEon  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  by  uansfer.  in 
the  grade  specified,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10  United  Sntes  C'vie  ("-frions  S288, 
3284.  3285.  ;i286    3287,  3"R8    ani  3290: 

To  be  flrst  lieutev.a'nt.  Medical  Sen  ire  Corps 
Pioa.  Juliii  D      :ur.-ir.t:y     086'-C4 

The  followlnir-iihmed  per:>j:\i  Sot  appoliit- 
ment  In  the  Regu;  ..'  A:m\  f  tl.e  United 
Statea,  In  the  grades  rpeclfled  under  the 
provisions  cf  title  10.  United  .--:,  "fs  Code, 
sections  32»3,  3284  328v'>  3286  3287,  and 
3288: 

To  be  cnptains 

Alderman,  Nathaniel.  Jr    04021310 
Anderson.  John  H    O22P73P0 

Co<-)k,  Duncan  .=  ,  O4031383 
Fi'e    Ri    h.ird  A     O967710 
Har-t)<   Charles  M     020970,57 
Harrlp,  Herbert  D    04009884. 
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Horta-Merly.  Juan,  04028565. 
Jones.  Albert  P.  P  .  01925754. 
McCurdy,  Jasper  M  .  01925652. 
Mendes,  Benjamin  J    Jr  .  04038937 
O  Cirady,  Eugene  J.,  0985238. 
RuticowFki,  Joseph  P..  01936070 
Sutton.  Larry  L..  02265250. 
Wagner.  Richard  J.,  04059391. 
Whipple,  Ward  J  ,  0978530. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 

Andre,  David  H.,  05203830. 
Bernard,  Richard  A.,  05206643. 
Campbell.  Kenneth  H  ,  05308214. 
Clarke,  Robert  G.,  05400448. 
demons,  Damon  L.,  05403602. 
Dick,  Laurln  L.,  05405128. 
Dvirham.  James  A.,  04084860. 
GrlfflHis,  Allyn  C  ,  Jr  ,  05206207. 
Grim,  Richard  A.,  05305259. 
Hlnes,  Prank  E.,  05305879. 
Ivey,  Charles  E.,  05507803. 
Langer,  Joseph  A..  Jr..  05301530 
McNamara.  Michael  J.,  05000374. 
McReynolda,  Samuel  O  ,  05401449. 
Moldaschel,  William  A  ,  05509278. 
Nock,  Jean  A.,  Jr  .  04069492. 
Perry.  Robert  P  ,  05001462 
Ray,  Thomas  L.,  Jr.,  05305215. 
Roberts.  Hollis  L  ,  05200011. 
Robinson,  Charles  W..  05300124 
Rogers,  Hugh  K  ,  Jr  ,  05303149. 
Simpson,  Robert  B.,  04063208 
Spence,  Ray  L  ,  04049502 
Townsend,  Robert  P  ,  04052876. 
Walsh.  Thomas  A  ,  Jr  ,  05508433 

To  be  'lecond  lieutenants 
Andrews.  Raymond  G.,  05306383. 
Bolton,  Peter  A  .  05000752 
Conte.  Richard  E.,  05003624. 
Gillette.  Samuel  G  ,  05307460. 
Grant,  Lawrence  M  ,  Jr  ,  05309625. 
Griffey,  Joseph  P  ,  05208840 
Haas,  Steven  L  .  05309324. 
Hambv.  Larry  B.,  05213244. 
Harveil,  Kenneth  E.,  05403651. 
Hunt,  John  W.,  05309815. 
Junod,  Joseph  J..  05209857. 
Karsteter,  Robert  B  ,  05401701. 
King.  Stanley  L  .  Jr  .  05006123. 
Kinkade,  David  R  ,  05705363. 
Mlchie,  Richard  L  ,  05512018. 
Mylks,  Herbert  W.,  05210908. 
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Paquette,  Edward  H  ,  05308913 
Paradowski,  Charles  E  ,  05403166. 
Peters,  3heIton  V  ,  05404237 
Rogers,  Martin  M  ,  05510511. 
Vinci.  Frank,  Jr..  0521 1469. 
Wharton,  Gerald  M  ,  05211184. 
Willms,  Walter  R  ,  05412312. 
Wolf  art  h,  William  M  ,  Jr  ,  05310259. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  and  corps  specllled, 
under  tl:e  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Cede,  sections  3283,  3284,  3285,  3286, 
3287,  328a.  3289,  3290.  3291,  3293,  3294,  and 
3311: 

To  be  captains.  Chaplain 

Flovd,  William  R  .  02003168. 
Johnson,  Kermit  D..  02274589. 

To  be  captain'i.  Dental  Corps 

Auzins.  Janls.  Jr  ,  05500647. 
Call.  Robert  I  .  02211948. 
Kennerier,  Thomas  O  .  Jr  .  04062586. 
Urlck,  Howard  B.,  02295634. 

To   be  captains.  Medical  Corps 
Hernandez-Fragoso,   Ignacio.  05213679. 
Hinckley.  Robert  P  ,  04046342. 
Hughes.  Charles  R.,  05312888. 
Jackson.    John    K..    Jr..   01880831. 
Molina  y   Vedia.   Marcel,   02309691. 
Pappas     Michael   T..  05213024. 
Park,  Robert  C  ,  02291916. 
Shroyer,  Joseph  M  .  02309863. 

To   be   captain.   Medical  Service  Corpt 

Barneti ,  Lacy  C  01878565. 

To  be  captain.  Veterinary  Corps 

Keel.  Jimes  E  ,  02295309. 

To   be   first   lieutenants.   Army   Nurse  Corps 

Christ,  Nancy  M..  N2304803. 
Glor,  Beverly  A.  K.,  N2303633. 

To  be  first  lieutenants,  Chaplain 

Blunt.  Kenneth  L..  05500455. 
Hydt\  Patrick  H  .  05407755. 
Kieschnick.  Alton  R.,  05501028. 

To  be  first  lieutenants,  Dental  Corps 

Gary.  F  alph  R..  05003455. 
Hirsch.  Edward  H  .  05004867. 
Hirsch   Herbert  I  .  05206837. 
Rodenhurg,  Carl  E  ,  05012677. 


To  he  first  lieutenants.  Medical  Corps 
Burton,  Til omas  H  .  02305101. 
Cooper,  Edgar  L..  02300670. 
Hutchison,  William  A  ,  02305187. 
Levy,  Morris  S  .  02300692. 

To  be  first  lieutenant,  Women's  Army  Corp.is 

Lipner,  Lois,  L5004360 

To  be  second  lieutenanta,  Army  Nur.'ie  Corps 

Garfall,  Gloria  M  ,  N2304927. 
Irvine,  Leop.a  R  .  N5407064. 
Rolle,  Agnes  O.,  N5407457. 

To  be  second  lieutenant .  Medical  Service 
Corps 

Anderson,  Charles  H  ,  04070138. 

To  be  second  lieutenants,  Women's  Army 

Corps 

Bradford,  Loyce  A  .  L2304804. 
Frisk,  Helen  E     L2304921. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  fur  appointment  in  the  Medical 
Service  Corp?,  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant. 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3283.  3284,  3285,  3286,  3287, 
3288.  and  3290: 

Katsuyoshi.  Charles  M 

Kreuter.  Robert  H  .  Jr 

Zimmerman.  Harry  R 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States  in  the  grade  of 
second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  C  )de.  sections  3283 
3284.  3285,  3286,  3237.  and  3288 
Adams.  Paul  G.  Lindsay.  Larry  A. 

Brazil,  Daniel  S.  McBroom.  Billy  W 

Burns.  Frank  L. 
Carlson,  John  P. 
Caver,  Troy  V. 
Cooper,  Fredrick  C 
Crume,  Thomas  E. 
Edwards.  William  W 
Pivlan,  James  A. 
Florrelch,  James  H. 


Jr 


McKay,  Donald  M 
McTernan    Bernard 
Machus,  Robert  J 
Memec,  Carl  J 
Pinion,  Richard  A 
Sakamoto,  Shiorl 
Simpson.  B^nj-imin  E. 
Simpson,  Patrick  J 
Frost,  Leonard  D.,  Jr.   Smith    Hubert  G 
Goodfellow,  Michael  P  Stennlng   Simon  A   J. 
Hagedorn,  Ronald  S      Tavlor,  John  V^  ,  Jr 
Hill,  Thomas  F.  05516869 

Hunter,  Paul  C.  Tmberg    Larry  R. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


No  Added  Poblicity  for  Nazis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  27,  1962 

Mi-.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  letter  addressed  to  the 
Jewish  Press  of  Brook.l>Ti,  N.Y,,  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
The  letter  appeared  in  the  August  17, 
1962.  edition  of  the  Press: 

OmcK  or  THE  Attorney  General, 

Washington,  DC 
The  Jewish  Press, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

De.'^r  EorroR:  I  read  your  thoughtful  and 
provcxratlve  open  letter  to  me  in  the  July  20 
edition  of  the  Jewish  Press  with  great 
interest. 

This  administration,  and  I  personally. 
strongly  concur  in  your  view  that  the  odious 
Nazi   doctrine  of  racial  and  religious  hatred 


has  no  place  in  this  country.  The  American 
Nazi  Par'  y  represents  only  a  few  distorted 
individuals  and  is  an  anathema  to  almost 
every  oth?r  citizen. 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  fully  aware 
of  the  activities  of  the  Rockwell  group  and 
will  act  promptly  if  any  Federal  law  Is  vio- 
lated. Lc)cal  authorities  are  vigilant  for 
infractions  of  their  laws  and  ordinances. 

Consideration  has  been  given  to  placing 
the  American  Nazi  Party  on  the  list  of  sub- 
versive organizations,  but  proceedings  have 
not  been  initiated  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

The  primary  function  of  the  list  is  to  alert 
Governmjnt  agencies  to  the  danger  of  hiring 
people  who  belong  to  subversive  organiza- 
tions. Designation  as  a  subversive  organiza- 
tion carries  no  sanction  and  does  not  curtail 
the  activities  of  the  group  so  designated. 

Extensive  public  hearings  are  required  be- 
fore an  organization  can  be  placed  on  the 
list.  These  hearings  would  give  the  Nazi 
Party  widespread  publicity  and  a  forum  in 
which   to  expound  their  primary  objectives. 

The  fact  that  the  Nazi  Party  is  not  on  the 
list  in  no  way  constitutes  approval  or  grants 
them  any  status  as  a  worthwhile  organiza- 
tion. Nor  does  its  absence  from  the  list 
mean  thit  any  unlawful  activity  will  be 
tCiCrated. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  most  effective 
antidote  •  o  the  poison  of  nazlsm  Is  the  patri- 


otism and  good  sense  of  the  American  people. 
We  shall  be  alert  to  the  dangers  of  nazism, 
but  I  am  sure  that  you  share  my  confidence 
that  our  fellow  countrymen  will  never  allow 
the  ravings  of  hatred  which  the  Nazis 
preach,  to  flourish. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  Kennedy. 

AttorJiey  General. 


Public  Works  Legrislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  RAINS 

or    .AL.^B.AMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  27,  1962 

Mr  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  emer- 
gency public  works  employment  bill. 
H.R.  10113.  will  come  before  the  Hou.sc 
tomorrow.  The  extremely  hieh  level  of 
unemploymeiU  which  has  persisted  for 
the  pa.st  5  years  threatens  to  become 
chi'onic  unless  we  take  action  to  curb  thi."^ 


1962 

trend  and  to  : 
generally.  Thi 
exactly  that  th 
for  public  wc-k 
will  this  bill  p: 
crease  in  the  r, 
but  it  will  alS' 
needed  local  pu 
community  in 
log  of  water  ai 
buildings,  strec 
like,  for  which 
Nowhere  is  thi 
places  which  ha 
from  unemploj 
area.'^  need  not  ( 
be  creat^xi  but 
public  Inve.stme 
their  lonp-tei-m 
velopment  of  i: 
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strengthen   the   economy 

s  bill  is  designed  to  do 
rough  Federal  assistance 
s  construction.  Not  only 
•Qvide  an  immediate  in- 
umber  of  jobs  available. 
0  create  many  urgently 
blic  works.  Nearly  every 
:he  country  has  a  back- 
id  sewer  projects,  public 
>ts.  sidewalks,  and  the 
there  is  an  urgent  need. 
s  need  greater  than  in 
ve  suffered  most  .seriou.sly 
ment.  The.se  hard-hit 
mly  the  jobs  which  would 

hey  need  to  add  to  their 
Pit  in  order  to  encourage 

crowth  through  the  de- 
idustry.     The  Area  Re- 


development Act  enacted  last  year  pro- 
v:d(xl  some  as.^^istance  for  these  public 
works,  but  restricted  it  to  projects  which 
could  tie  in  to  an  identifiable  source  of 
additional  employment,  such  a^  a  fac- 
to r>-. 

As  a  result,  many  of  these  depressed 
conxmunities  who  have  applied  for  as- 
si.^iance  have  found  that  their  applica- 
tions were  sharply  cut  back  or  turned 
down  altogether  becau.se  they  were  de- 
signed to  serve  the  whole  community. 
Even  though  these  projects  may  not  tie 
m  with  a  specific  source  of  employment, 
I  think  everyone  will  agree  that  ade- 
quate water  and  sewer  facilities,  for  ex- 
ample, are  e.ssential  to  the  economic 
growth  and  development  of  a  commu- 
nity. Under  the  Public  Works  Employ- 
ment Act,  however,  aid  could  be  given  to 

Project 


these  worthwhile  projects  in  the  form  of 
50-percent  grants. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  including  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks  a  list  of  60  projects  for 
which  application  was  made  under  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  but  which  were 
either  cut  to  the  bone  or  rejected  out- 
right. All  of  these  projects  are  in  areas 
eligible  for  assistance  under  the  public 
works  bill  and  appear  to  qualify  for  the 
50-percent  grants.  In  addition  to  these, 
of  course,  there  are  a  great  many  other 
projects  greatly  needed  in  eligible  aieas 
for  which  application  was  never  made 
when  the  restrictive  terms  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  were  explained  so 
that  this  list  is  only  a  few  of  the  projects 
that  might  qualify  Ho\ve\{  r  it  is  an 
indication  of  the  backlog  that  does  exist. 

The  list  of  projects  follows: 


Place 


Alabama: 

MyrUewood. 


Jasper 

Glen  Allen 

Alaska:  Fairbanks. 

Arkansik.<!: 

Batesvllle 


M«ntlceUo. 
Morrllton.. 


Waldron. 
Aupusta. 


Florida:  Blountsto^n. 

Oeorgis: 

Dawson ». 


Type 


Amount 


Wat<>r  system  including  puinjis,  filtra- 
tion, tanks  lines. 

Community  hospital 

Water  system 

120-bcd  hoSphal. 


Wadley. 


Leesburg- 


Wrlghtsvillc. 
riarksville... 
Lavonia 


Warren  ton 

Idaho:  St.  Maries. 
Indiana: 

Bloom  field 


Jason  ville. 


Perry  County 

Louisiana:  LeonvUle 

Maine:  Saco 

Massachusetts:  Lowell. 


Mlchlpan:  Manistee. 
Mississippi: 

Bay  Springs 

Walnut 


Nevada:  Lincoln  County Road  to  atomic  test  site 


Extension    and    Improvement,    city 

water  system. 
Exf<'nsion  and  Improvement  of  water 

and  si'wpr  system. 
Improvement  of  sewer   system   and 

access  road  to  industrial  site. 
Storace    reservoir,    treatment    plant, 

and  distribution  lines. 
Treatment    plant    and    extension    of 

water,  sewer,  and  Kas  lines. 
Improvement  and  extension  of  water 

and  sewerage  lacilitles. 

Sowerage  treatment  plant  and  distri- 
bution system. 

Water  system  and  improvements  to 
sewer  system,  fire  hall,  storm  drain- 
ago. 

Improvement  of  water  and  sewer 
system. 

Water  and  sewer  system 

Sewerage  treatment  system. 

Improvement  of  water  and  senerage 
treatment  facilllies. 

Sewer  and  gas  line,  access  road 

Relocation  of  asectlon  of  city  waterllne. 

Repair   and  extend   present   sewage 

system. 
Extend  and  repair  sanitary  disposal 

system. 

Watershed  project 

Municipal  water  system 

Heavy  duty  roadway  (construction).. 
Facilities   tor   industrial  park    (road, 

water,  and  sewer). 
New  water  supply  and  Improvements. 


Extension  of  sewer  facilities 

Improvement    of    water    and 
system. 


sewer 


$101,  430 

200.000 

45,000 

5,  150. 000 

355,000 

4«9,500 

281.060 

650,000 

195,000 

451,207 

930,234 
375,000 

131,000 

134,000 
290,600 
655,500 

99.314 
18.909 

516,000 

702,450 

164.000 
77.000 
37.000 

187,600 

700,000 

123.000 
190.  OOU 

131,400 


Place 


New  York:  Auburn. 


North  Carolina:  Polkton 

Ohio:  South  Point 

Oklahoma:      McCurtaln 
County. 

Pennsylvania: 

Shamokln 

Brownsville 

Newell 

Union  town 

Mountain  top... 

Borough  of  North  East... 

Butler  County 

Addison  and  Henry  Clay 
Townships. 

Charleroi 

Pottsville 

South  Carolina: 

Blaney 

Lancaster 


Loris. 


Type 


Construction  of  water  and  sewer  lines; 
removal  of  railroad  tracks. 

New  water  system 

Sewage  system 

Waterworks 


Development  of  Industrial  park 

Construction  of  hospital 

Water  supply  system 

Construction  of  hospital 

Preparation  of  plant  sites 

Improvements  and  new  construction, 
water  system. 

Industrial  park 

Construction  of  roads 


Development  of  Industrial  park. 
do 


Tennessee: 

Tazewell  - 

LeFollette 

Tennessee  Ridge... 

Tazewell 

Monterey 

Utah:  Emery  County. 
Virginia: 

Coebum 

Big  Stone  Gap 

Wise 

W'e.et  Virginia: 

Morgan  town 


Cowcn-Camden-on- 
Gauley,  Webster 
Springs. 

Logan  County  Planning 
Commission. 

WhltesvlUe 

Heptibah 

Wisconsin:  Ashland 


Constructive  municipal  water  sj'stem 
Purchase    and    improvement,    water 

and  sewer  system. 
Expanding  and  improving  water  and 

sewer  facilities. 


Water  system 

do 

Water  and  fewer 

Sewer  system 

Water  and  sewer  system. 
Water  system 


Amotint 


Water  and  sewer. 

....do 

Water  extension.. 


Construction  of  vocational  training 

center. 
Sewa}?e  >.yst<'m8 


Sewage  syst(  ms  for  6  communities. 


Medical  clinic 

Water  system 

Water,   sewer     f-acilltlea 
industrial  park. 


to    service 


tw.ooo 

63,107 
&9().U00 
350,415 


164.000 
2.  8S0. 000 

250.000 
1.316,667 

600,000 
2,760.000 

49..'i38 
1.6M9.675 

4(10,000 

150.000 
1,700.000 

Hi.  610 


321,000 

.■ies.ooo 

440. OOU 
M)3.0U) 
Vi.\  000 
3l!,V.756 

f>3l,995 

1.350.000 

38.000 

1.048,232 

1,051,712 


(') 

123,000 

132.000 

90.000 


Not  specified. 


Republic  of  Chcid   Second   Independence 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  27, 1962 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  note  the  just  concluded  sec- 
ond anniversary  on  August  11  of  the  in- 
dependence of  a  Repubhc  of  Chad.  The 
progress  of  this  important  central  Afri- 


cari  country  during  its  2  years  of  in- 
dependent sovereignty  is  of  great  mterest 
and  satisfaction  not  only  to  me  but  to 
many  Americans  of  all  political  persua- 
sions, religions,  and  national  origins. 

Developing  as  we  have  from  a  colonial 
status  and  looking  back  on  our  own  posi- 
tion as  a  newly  developing  nation,  the 
United  States  has  special  pride  in  salut- 
ing the  people  of  Chad  on  this  significant 
occasion.  At  the  time  the  United  States 
established  its  own  nationhood,  we  too 
faced  many  problems.  We  were  young 
and  ine.xperienced  in  the  or>eration  of 
our  own  Government.  Our  national  re- 
sources although  bountiful  were  unde- 


veloped.   We  lacked  the  capital  to  make 
the  impro\ements  so  badly  needed. 

Like  Chad,  however,  we  had  in  bounti- 
ful measure  the  desire  and  ability  to 
build  a  nation  in  which  all  people  would 
have  the  right  of  education,  the  right  of 
employment,  and  the  right  to  live  in  hu- 
man dignity.  Like  the  people  of  Chad, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  take 
pride  in  their  country  and  in  their  Gov- 
ernment. Nation  building,  as  we  all  well 
know,  is  a  process  which  is  never  ending. 
It  is  a  pro<:ess  which  calls  for  the  con- 
tinued support  of   every  citizen  of  the 

counti-y. 

As  an  important  nation  m  the  free 
world,  Chad  has  several  advantages  as  it 
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begins  this  third  year  of  independence. 
Not  the  least  of  these  is  the  fact  that  its 
independence  was  won  by  negotiation 
without  bitter  bloodshed.  Good  rela- 
tions between  Chad  and  the  former 
colonial  government  of  the  French  are  an 
as;.et  to  Chad  as  it  builds  its  future. 

A  second  advantage  is  the  fact  that 
Chad  over  the  years  has  acquired  a  good 
beginning  in  the  development  of  roads 
and  communications,  and  above  all  pos- 
.sesses  a  cadre  of  leadership,  alert,  intel- 
ligent, and  capable  of  dealing  with  do- 
mestic and  international  affairs. 

On  this  occasion  of  the  second  anni- 
versary of  the  independence  of  Chad,  I 
am  pleased  to  express  the  genuine 
friendship  of  America  for  the  people  of 
Chad,  and  to  express  our  best  wishes  for 
their  continuing  development  in  freedom 
and  peace. 


Western  Electric  Co.  Public  Affairs 
Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

or    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\TSS 

Monday.  August  27.  1962 

Mr  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  citizens  of  this  country,  the 
public  affairs  program  of  the  Western 
Electric  Co. 

The  obligations  of  citizenship  today 
are  becoming  ever  more  complex.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  respond  to  this  situation 
by  ignoring  it,  a  tendency  that  is  in- 
tolerable when  thi.5  Nation's  respon5i- 
bilities  extend  throughout  the  wide  world 
and  even  into  outer  space.  In  view  of 
this  situation,  efforts  to  improve  the 
caliber  of  citizenship  are  especially 
welcome. 

Many  businesses,  aware  that  their  em- 
ployees have  not  been  meeting  their  full 
responsibilities  as  citizens,  have  inaugu- 
rated programs  in  recent  years  to  en- 
courage a  reversal  of  this  trend.  Among 
these  is  the  Western  Electric  Co.,  which 
recently  published  a  booklet  describing 
Its  public  affairs  program.  I  should  like 
to  cite  a  portion  of  this  booklet  which 
has  come  to  my  attention.  It  says  that 
Western  Electric  "feels  that  when  in- 
creasing numbers  of  people  become  in- 
creasingly interested  in  and  concerned 
about  covcrnment,  the  quality  of  gov- 
ernment will  be  increasingly  improved 
and  there  will  be  better  government  at 
all  levels."  And  by  better  government, 
the  company  means  government  that  is 
more  stronsly  representative  of  all  of 
the  people  governed,  government  that  is 
benefited  by  the  active,  informed  partic- 
ipation of  the  greatest  number  of  its 
citizens: 

The  ultimate  ad'.fintage  the  company 
envisions  extends  to  everyone.  For  the  com- 
pany's part.  It  feels  that  better  government 
r.t  all  levels  also  means  a  better  climate  in 
which  to  do  the  work  of  business  Con- 
sidering the  size  cf  government  and  the  mul- 
titude of  factors  that  affects  its  decisions. 
the  Influence  of  Western  Electric  people 
alone  may   be   a  small   one.     But   It   is   the 


accumulation  of  small  Influences  that  finally 
directs    the    course    of    government. 

According  to  this  booklet.  Western 
Electric  hopes  to  see  its  employees — 
indeed,  it  urges  them — "to  join  in  the 
task  of  shaping  policy  and  conducting 
the  crucial  business  of  self-rule  for 
w'hich  the  concept  of  democracy  makes 
every  man  aii  instrument." 

A  concex  of  citizenship  such  as  this 
is  applicable  to  every  citizen  of  the 
United  Stfttes.  It  would  be  to  the  Na- 
tion's adviintage  if  more  of  our  citizens 
could  be  exposed  to  an  educational  pro- 
gram, such,  as  Western  Electric's  democ- 
racy-in-action  course,  which  teaches  the 
rudiments  of  political  processes,  as  well 
as  its  infcrmational  program,  which  is 
embodied  m  objective  profiles  of  the 
meaningful  but  complex  problems  of  our 
times. 

Programs  .«uch  as  this  merit  the  sup- 
port and  gratitude  of  all  of  us. 


Legisi.itive  Questionnaire,   1962 


.  EXni2>JSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JER.SEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Monday.  August  27.  1962 

M/.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  eirly  m  July  I  mailed  out  near- 
ly 55.0D0  (luestionnaires  to  residents  of 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of  New 
Jersey  in  order  to  get  a  sampling  of  opin- 
ion on  the  major  issues  facing  Congress 
this  year.  More  than  10,000  E>eople, 
nearly  20  percent  of  those  who  received 
my  questionnaire,  filled  it  in  and  re- 
tm-ned  it.  and  I  am  informed  by  experts 
m  the  field  that  this  is  an  extraordi- 
narily high  response. 

This  high  rate  of  return  and  the  fact 
that  a  great  many  of  those  who  re- 
sponded took  the  time  to  write  personal 
comments  on  the  issues  presented,  as 
well  as  on  other  leading  issues,  is  strong 
indication  that  the  voters  of  the  Fourth 
District  are  well  abreast  of  current 
events.  I  was  sincerely  impressed  with 
the  thoughtfulness  of  the  comments  and 
the  seriousness  with  which  people  ap- 
proached the  task  of  expressing  their 
opinions  to  their  Representative  in  Con- 
gress. 

While  the  tabulated  answ^ers  speak  for 
themselves,  a  few  comments  are  in  order. 
More  people  expressed  an  opinion  on 
health  insurance  for  the  aged  than  on 
any  other  question,  confirming  President 
Kennedy's  belief  that  this  will  be  a 
major  Lisue  in  the  1962  election.  The 
question  that  fewest  people  expressed  an 
opinion  on  had  to  do  with  appropria- 
tions for  tl-  e  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency.  In  my  view  this  is 
a  reflcctior.  of  the  fact  that  the  agency 
IS  a  new  0!ie  and  its  activities  have  not 
received  a  great  deal  of  publicity.  In  a 
future  newsletter  I  will  discuss  the  pur- 
po.-e  and  operations  of  the  agency. 

On  seve.ral  questions  the  responses 
were  quite  decisive.  An  overwhelming 
majority  ol  people  favored  continuation 
of  the  Peace  Corps,  favored  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  tak- 


ing steps  to  raise  the  quality  of  commer- 
cial TV  programs,  approved  of  President 
Kennedy's  decision  to  resume  nuclear 
tests,  and  opix)sed  admission  of  Red 
China  to  tlie  United  Nations.  On  the 
question  of  Federal  aid  to  education,  a 
strong  majority  favored  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  States  for  school  construc- 
tion, but  by  almost  the  same  percent- 
ages a  majority  opposed  aid  for  teachers' 
salaries. 

The  questions  that  I  presented  to  the 
Fourth  District  residents  were  phrased 
in  the  terms  of  the  specific  legislation 
before  the  Congress,  and  every  effort 
was  made  to  present  the  issues  in  as  ob- 
jective a  manner  as  possible.  I  wish  to 
express  my  thanks  to  all  those  who 
helped  in  this  project  by  lettm.;  me  know 
their  opinions,  and  I  hope  the  results 
will  be  of  interest  to  all. 

The  final  tabulation  follows: 

Legislative  Questionnaire,  1962 

1.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  the  plan  for  the 
United  States  to  buy  up  $100  million  of 
United  Nations  bonds  to  help  pay  for  United 
Nations  special  oi>eratlons  In  the  Congo,  for 
the  Middle  East,  and  elsewhere?  Favor,  47 
percent;  oppose,  43  percent;  no  opinion,  10 
percent. 

2.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  a  program  of 
health  Insurance  for  the  aged  paid  by  a  25- 
cents-per-week  Increase  In  social  security 
deductions?  Favor,  55  percent;  oppoee  41 
percent;  no  opinion,  4  percent. 

3.  Did  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  the 
actions  taken  by  President  Kennedy  wiien 
several  large  steel  companies  recently  an- 
nounced an  increase  in  prices?  Approve,  54 
percent;  disapprove,  41  percent;  no  opinion, 
5  percent. 

4.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose — 

A.  Federal  financial  aid  to  the  States  for 
public  school  construction? 

Favor,  58  percent;  oppose,  37  percent;  no 
opinion,  5  percent. 

B.  Federal  financial  aid  to  the  States  for 
teachers'  salaries?  Favor,  38  percent;  op- 
pose, 54  percent;  no  opinion,  8  percent. 

5.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  a  Secretary  of 
Urban  Affairs  and  Housing  being  added  to 
the  President's  Cabinet?  Favor.  37  percent; 
oppose,  46  percent;  no  opinion,  17  percent. 

6.  Did  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  Pres- 
ident Kennedy's  decision  to  resume  nuclear 
tests  In  the  atmosphere?  Approve,  76  per- 
cent; disapprove,  18  percent;  no  opinion,  6 
percent. 

7.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  Increasing  ap- 
propriations for  Uie  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency?  Favor.  45  percent; 
oppose,  30  percent;  no  opinion,  25  percent. 

8.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  continuation 
of  the  Peace  Corps?  Favor,  71  percent;  op- 
pose 17  percent;  no  opinion,  12  percent. 

9.  Should  Congress  create  a  Federal  Ad- 
visory Council  on  the  Arts  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  Congress? 
Yes,  49  percent;  no,  27  percent;  no  opinion, 
24  percent. 

10.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  taking  steps  to 
raise  the  quality  of  commercial  television 
programs?  Favor  73  percent;  oppose  20  per- 
cent;  no  opinion,  7  percent. 

11.  Would  you  approve  cr  disapprove  of 
the  Federal  Government  helping  to  pay  for 
the  construction  of  faJlout  shelters?  Ap- 
prove, 27  percent;  disapprove,  62  percent;  no 
opinion  11  percent. 

12.  Do  you  favor  or  opp>ose  the  admission 
of  Communist  China  to  the  United  Nations? 
Favor,  18  percent;  oppose,  74  percent;  no 
opinion,  8  percent. 

13.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  plvlng  the 
President  broader  authority  to  negotiate  the 
reduction  of  tariffs  between  the  United  States 
and  the  European  Common  Market?     Favor, 
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58  percent;  oppoee,  33  i>ercent;   no  opinion, 
9  percent. 

14.  Would  you  approve  or  disapprove  of 
Federal  aid  to  industries  which  suffer  from 
increased  competition  from  Imports  as  a  re- 
sult of  tariff  agreements  with  the  European 
Common  Market?  Approve,  35  percent;  dis- 
approve, 51  percent;  no  opinion,  14  percent. 

15.  Do  you  favor  or  opp>ose  the  continua- 
tion of  our  foreign  aid  program?  Pavor,  56 
percent;  oppose,  35  percent;  no  opinion,  0 
percent. 

16.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  giving  the  Presi- 
dent discretionary  authority  to  combat  a  re- 
cession by  lowering  taxes  and  Increasing 
public  workers  pirograms?  Favor,  63  per- 
cent; oppose,  32  percent;  no  opinion,  5  per- 
cent. 

17.  In  general,  do  you  believe  that  Con- 
gress should  give  greater  support  to  Pres- 
ident Kennedy's  legislative  program?  Favor, 
49  percent;  oppose,  33  percent;  no  opinion, 
18  percent. 

18.  Do  you  consider  yourself  a:  Democrat, 
32  percent;  Republican,  33  percent;  Inde- 
pendent, 35  percent. 


The   U.S.   Poiition  in  World  Affairs 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  Z.^NDT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  27.  1962 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing 
the  17th  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  Public  Accountants  at 
the  Sheraton  Hotel  in  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
At  the  request  of  the  society,  the  subject 
of  my  address  was  "The  U.S.  Position 
in  World  Affairs."  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  I  am  including  the  text 
of  that  address: 

The  U.S.  PosrriON  in  World  Affadis 
(Address  by  Representative  James  E.  Van 
Zandt,  Member  of  Congress,  20th  District 
of  Pennsylvania,  before  the  17th  National 
Convention  of  the  Public  Accountants, 
Sheraton  Hotel.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Mon- 
day, Aug.  20,  1962,  7; 30  p.m.) 

The  subject  I  have  been  asked  to  sp>eak 
to  you  about  tonight  Is  "The  U.S.  Position 
In  World  Affairs." 

Every  American  Is  aware  of  our  country's 
great  variety  of  ac.lvitles  in  a  thousand  spots 
around  the  globe. 

The  newspapers  radio,  and  television  keep 
us  Informed  dally  of  American  activities  In 
Laos.  South  Vietnam,  Geneva,  the  United 
Nations — revolutions  In  Latin  America,  riots 
In   Palestine,   or   jiropaganda  from   Moscow. 

Yes  we  are  deeply  interested  In  what  Is 
going  on  around  the  world — because  we  are 
deeply  Involved. 

This  Involvement  Is  partly  by  choice  and 
partly  by  circumstance. 

The  circumstances  of  World  War  II  left 
only  two  great  powers — the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Japan  and  Germany  were  defeated  and 
occupied. 

Other  European  powers  were  drained  and 
exhausted  by  the  long  bitter  years  of  war. 

As  the  United  States  brought  Its  boys 
home,  the  hard  realities  of  this  new  two- 
power  world  soon  became  evident. 

Unless  the  United  States  exercised 
strength — either  militarily  or  economically — 
as  In  the  case  of  the  Marshall  plan  the  So- 
viet Union  would  capture  by  force  and  sub- 
version every  free  country  whose  affairs  It 
could  entangle. 


The  United  States  chose  to  take  up  vigor- 
ously the  task  that  historic  circumstance 
had  thrust  up>on  us. 

We  became  leader  of  the  free  world  in  the 
struggle  to  maintain  Independence  against 
the   threat   of    Soviet    Russian    imperialism. 

Of  all  the  roles  which  our  country  plays 
in  the  world  today — this  one  Is  tlie  most 
worthy. 

I  could  speak  to  you  today  about  our  posi- 
tion as  a  firm  and  loyal  supporter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

I  could  speak  to  you  about  our  position 
of  builder  of  the  underdeveloped  areas — 
about  our  foreign  aid  program — and  our 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

I  could  speak  to  you  about  our  evolving 
position  £is  a  partner  In  trade  with  the  new 
Europe — a  Europe  saved  from  Communist 
chaos  by  Its  own  determination  and  hard 
work — aided  by  the  resources  the  American 
taxpayer  provided  by  our  Marshall  plan. 

I  could  speak  of  these  and  many  other 
positions  of  the  United  States  In  world  affairs 
today. 

But  I  want  to  talk  about  one  aspect  of 
our  position  of  leadership  of  the  free  world, 
the  very  core  of  strength  of  our  leadership 
position — our  military  strength. 

We  know  from  bitter  experience  that 
communism  will  not  hesitate  to  use  the 
force  of  arms  In  pursuit  of  Its  Imperial  am- 
bitions. 

We  also  know  that  freemen,  armed  with 
a  knowledge  of  Soviet  tactics  as  well  as  with 
the  machines  of  war,  will  not  lose  their  free- 
dom easily. 

Since  the  core  of  free  world  strength  Is 
the  military  power  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces, 
and  since  Khrushchev  has  been  making  so 
many  claims  lately  about  the  size  and 
strength  of  the  Soviet  strategic  forces,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  point 
out  the  relative  balance  of  military  power 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  my  selection 
of  this  specific  subject  to  speak  about  on 
this  occasion. 

First,  I  have  firsthand  knowledge  of  It 
and,  second,  during  the  month  of  July  Mr. 
Khrushchev  and  other  Russians  did  some 
boasting  that  needs  a  straight  answer. 

My  knowledge  of  the  subject  comes  from 
my  Navy  experience  In  the  two  World  Wars, 
and  the  Korean  confilct. 

Also  from  the  fact  that  I  am  currently  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

I  think  during  the  course  of  my  remarks 
that  I  will  be  able  to  show  up  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's boasts  for  what  they  are. 

I  think  I  shall  also  be  able  to  clear  up 
some  possible  question  In  your  minds  about 
such  things  as  the  missile  gap. 

It  Is  Important  in  this  age  of  the  possi- 
bility of  nuclear  catastrophe — for  every  citi- 
zen to  be  aware  of  the  realities  of  the  mili- 
tary situation. 

This  Is  another  reason  I  thought  it  Im- 
portant to  clear  up  any  confusion  created 
by  last  month's  Soviet  exaggerations. 

I  believe  it  Is  useful  to  share  our  thinking 
with  our  stanch  allies — such  as  our  friends 
from  Canada  who  are  here  with  us  at  this 
gathering. 

They  share  equally  In  the  dangers  of  de- 
fending our  freedoms. 

For  that  reason,  they  ought  to  share  equal- 
ly In  our  evaluation  of  the  actual  military 
balance  of  power  today. 

Let  me  begin  by  comparing  the  strategic 
striking  forces  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

At  present  we  have  about  85  operational 
ICBM's  to  a  reported  Soviet  50-75. 

In  addition  the  United  States  has  128 
Polaris  missiles  on  8  operational  submarines. 

We  have  over  600  B-52s,  almost  100  B-^8's, 
and  about  1,000  B-47'b  with  round  trip  re- 
fueling capabilities. 


Against  this  the  Russians  have  only  150 
intercontinental  bombers  and  about  400  to 
800    one-way-only    medium    bombers. 

This  is  all  that  the  Russians  have  that 
poses  a  direct  threat  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

We  have,  however,  In  addition  to  all  these 
missiles  and  bombers  about  100  MRBM's  in 
Europe. 

We  also  have  about  300  carrier-based  and 
1.000  land -based  tactical  aircraft  designed 
and  stationed  so  that  they  could  carry  nu- 
clear weapons  Into  Russia. 

Thus,  considering  only  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  we  have  an  enormous- 
ly overwhelming  advantage  In  strategic  nu- 
clear striking  power. 

To  partially  offset  this  advantage  the  So- 
viets have  their  huge  well-equipped  land 
army  and  about  400  MRBM's  stationed  in 
Eastern  Europe  with  which  to  threaten  our 
NATO  allies. 

The  advantage  in  missiles  and  bombers  is 
decidedly  on  the  side  of  the  United  States 
and  Is  growing  rapidly. 

Furthermore,  we  and  our  NATO  allies  are 
building  up  our  conventional  forces  In 
Europe — so  that  we  can  conduct  a  successful 
local  defense  without  using  destructive  nu- 
clear weapons  to  do  It. 

Therefore,  without  Ignoring  the  dangers  of 
the  fantastically  destructive  weapons  of  to- 
day, there  Is  no  need  for  us  to  be  more  afraid 
of  the  Russians  than  they  are  of  us. 

We  can  be  confident  that  our  vigorous  de- 
fense program  is  keeping  us  ahead  of  the 
Reds. 

But  what  about  the  missile  gap?  Did  It 
ever  exist? 

Yes  It  did  exist  on  paper  but  fortunately 
It  never  materialized  In  fact. 

The  missile  gap  was  a  prediction,  let  us 
remember,  based  on  Intelligence  estimates. 

These  estimates  showed  that  the  Russians 
were  building  a  fieet  of  ICBM's. 

The  estimates  were  arrived  at  based  on  the 
amount  of  steel  alloy  and  the  number  of 
specialists  and  so  forth  required  to  build 
one  of  these  missiles. 

In  addition,  the  estimates  were  based  on 
the  total  amount  of  steel  alloy  and  the  num- 
ber of  specialists  that  the  Russians  had. 

Then  also  the  experts  calculated  how  many 
missiles  the  Russians  were  capable  of  build- 
ing over  the  next  few  years. 

Compared  to  the  number  of  missiles  that 
the  United  States  had  planned  to  build 
over  those  same  years,  the  Russians  could 
have  had  In  the  early  1960s  a  lead  of  as 
much  as  3  to  2. 

This  was  the  so-called  missile  gap. 

The  main  reason  It  never  materialized  was 
that  Russia  never  built  anywhere  near  the 
number  of  missiles  that  were  estimated. 

Her  failure  to  do  so  was  due  perhaps  to 
agricultural  or  other  internal  problems 
which  kept  her  defense  spending  down. 

At  any  rate,  we  speeded  up  our  program, 
and  when  the  new  Intelligence  information 
came  in  that  the  Russians  had  not  built  all 
their  missiles — the  so-called  missile  gap  dis- 
appeared. 

In  fact,  the  United  States  assumed  a  small 
but  growing  lead  In  the  missile  field. 

The  same  thing  had  happened  In  the  early 
1950's  with  the  bomber  gap  and  It  was  re- 
solved In  the  same  fashion. 

It  was  worthwhile  to  take  these  alleged 
gaps  seriously. 

You  can  imagine  the  dangerous  situation 
which  could  have  arisen,  if  we  had  not  taken 
them  seriously,  and  the  Russians  had  built 
to  their  limit. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  reported  we  have 
a  safe  lead  In  both  these  categories. 

That  fact  Is  a  satisfying  feeling  for  all 
Americans. 

Now  there  are  two  specific  Russian  rumors 
that  I  would  like  to  try  to  counter. 

On  July  17,  Premier  Khrushchev  In  an  In- 
terview with  some  American  editors  repeated 
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Ms  earlier  claims  that  Russia  had  an  antl- 
ICBM  missile. 

He  boasted  that  the  Soviet  missile  could 
"hit  a  fly  In  space." 

Our  Department  of  Defense  and  other 
space  scientists  are  positive,  however,  that 
the  first  successful  Intercept  of  an  ICBM  by 
an  antimissile  missile  took  place  3  days  later. 

It  was  on  July  20,  over  Kwajaleln  Island  In 
t?-e  Pacific,  a  U.S  Army  Nlke-Zeus  missile 
Intercepted  an  Atlas  ICBM. 

So  here  Is  an  antl-mlssUe-mlsslle  gap  that 
Mr,  Khrushchev  Is  trying  to  create  In  the 
minds  of  the  world. 

The  facts  do  not  back  him  up. 

Another  Russian  boast  that  took  place  last 
month  was  in  connection  with  the  Soviet 
Navy  day  celebration  held  In  Leningrad  on 
July  29. 

There.  Russian  Admiral  Baikov  said  that 
the  Soviet  Navy  now  had  Polaris-type  sub- 
marines that  could  go  under  the  pole  Just 
like  the  US    version. 

Later,  In  the  military  newspaper  Red  Star. 
the  Soviet  PoLiris-type  striking  force  wai; 
called    the    "shock    force"    of   the   Red    navy. 

Now  this  may  well  be,  but  if  the  Russians 
have  Polarls-t^-pe  submarines  that  can  go 
under  the  pole,  they  must  not  be  able  to 
make    It    up    tl.e    Neva    River    to    Leningrad. 

They  did  not  show  up  with  all  the  other 
Red  navy  vessels  at  the  navy  day  celebra- 
tion. 

And  only  a  few  weeks  before  the  Red 
Star  called  the  Polarl.s-type  submarine  fleet 
the  "shock  force"  of  the  Red  navy,  reports 
came  out  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  Just 
conducted  Its  first  successful  underwater 
missile  launch. 

No  wonder  none  of  these  subs  showed  up 
at  Ler.mgrad. 

If  these  submarines  advanced  from  the 
experimental  stage  to  a  "shock  force"  stage 
In  the  matter  of  a  few  weck.'^.  those  subs  must 
have  been  cruising  under  the  jK)le  or  some- 
where with   no  time   to  celebrate  navy  day. 

VV'hat  all  these  exaggerations  show,  I  think, 
Is  a  desperate  attempt  by  the  Soviets  to  keep 
up  the  false  Im.ige  of  Russian  military  su- 
premacy. 

This  exaggerated  suprem^acy  claimed  the 
attention  of  a  worried  world  under  the  in- 
fluence of  such  things  as  the  "bomber  gap" 
and  the  missile  gap. 

Now  that  time  has  sh-^wn  each  of  these 
gaps  to  be  nonexistent,  the  w^rld  realizes 
that  the  United  States  Is  still  way  ahead  of 
the  Russians  militarily. 

For  one  thing,  the  Soviet  economy  cannot 
stand  the  defense  expendif.ires  needed  Xo 
surpass  the  US.  effort. 

And  for  the  world  to  know  this  most  cer- 
tainly upsets  the  Soviet  leaders. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  Soviet  bluffing  and 
the  lack  of  facts  in  the  false  gap  stories 
America  faces  a  problem  at  home. 

SuR-ie  of  our  fellow  citizens  claim  that  the 
United  St.ites  is  behind  in  everything. 

They  say  we  have  become  a  second-rate 
power. 

They  are  alarmists  and  prophets  cf  de- 
featism. 

They  talk  about  Russia's  expanding  econ- 
omy— and  now  they  throw  In  Germany, 
France,  and  Japan. 

What  they  do  not  say  or  do  not  know  Is 
that  the  Russian  expansion  Is  based  on  the 
period  between  1948  and  1953.  when  the  So- 
viet was  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the 
German  Invasion. 

It  was  a  recovery  from  a  nearly  mortal 
blow,  and  not  normal,  healthy  economic  ex- 
pansion. 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  for  most  Eu- 
ropean countries. 

We  know  that  Russia  has  not  expanded 
a.Trtcviltural  production. 

We  know  she  Is  short  of  automobiles  and 
such  durables  as  refrigerators,  washing  ma- 
chines, and  many  other  Items. 


The  Unittd  States  has  never  failed  to  meet 
production  goals  In  either  war  or  peace  from 
either  its  farms  or  factories. 

These  achievements  should  be  the  pride 
and  glory  of  every  single  American. 

One  of  tl"e  great  unsolved  military  prob- 
lems facing  this  country  is  that  of  organiz- 
ing and  equipping  the  NATO  shield  forces. 

We  must  3e  able  to  fight  and  to  win  a  local 
resistance  war  without  destroying  the  home- 
land of  the  ally,  which  we  are  defending. 

This  means  in  simple  terms  that  If  we  use 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  to  stop  a  possible 
Russian  thrust  Into  Europe,  they  would  use 
them,  too,  and  soon  there  would  be  nothing 
left  to  defend. 

That  is  \,-hy  our  policy  Is  now  directed 
toward  Increasing  the  strength  of  the  con- 
ventionally .umed  defense  forces  there. 

If  the  Communists  tried  to  invade  West- 
ern Europe  ,uid  we  had  the  number  of  regu- 
lar divisions  there  that  we  are  now  building 
up  to.  a  stout  defense  could  be  made  with- 
out the  use  of  highly  destructive  nuclear 
we  ipons. 

Our  polic.v  Is  now  directed  toward  keeping 
those  weapons  always  on  hand — always  ready 
to  use  if  01. r  regular  defense  forces  cannot 
hold — while  at  the  same  time  Increasing 
their  capability  to  do  so. 

If  the  Regular  Forces  cannot  liold — and 
we  must  use  nuclear  weafK>ns  to  do  it — the 
dimension  o;'  the  war  will  be  radically  altered. 
for  the  initiation  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons is  more  than  Just  an  increase  in  fire- 
power. 

It  is  a  firm  and  solemn  demonstration  to 
the  enemy  that  the  object  which  we  are 
defending  is  of  extremely  high  value  to  us. 

And  his  persistence  in  trying  to  gain  It 
has  raised  the  risks  to  him  to  a  high  and 
dangerous  level. 

Tlie  problem  today,  however,  is  that  the 
conventional  forces  in  NATO  are  still  in  the 
prcx-css  of  building  up  to  a  high  enough 
level. 

What  we  want  Is  a  choice  of  whether  or 
not  to  use  nuclear  weapons,  not  a  necessity 
to  do  so. 

This  position  of  choice  between  alterna- 
tives Is  a  position  of  streng^th. 

But  the  problem  of  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
on.s  in  NATO  Is  more  complex  than  this. 

Basic  decisions  will  have  to  be  made  with- 
in the  next  ye^^  or  two  about  the  strategy 
under  which  NATO  forces  will  use  these 
weapons. 

And    leased    on    this    strategy,    additional 

problems  will  have  to  be  solved. 

Our  allies  are  demanding  a  greater  share 
In  the  decisions  about  when,  where,  how,  or 
if  to  u.se  nuclear  weafwns. 

After  all,  if  we  use  them,  they  will  ex- 
plode in  our  allies'  backyard. 

Therefore,  they  are  also  asking  more 
command  positions  In  the  military  branch 
of  NATO,  which  will  have  control  of  these 
nuclear  weapons. 

Tlie  military  problems  of  NATO  are  further 
complicated  bv  the  political  problems  which 
always  arise  when  two  or  more  independent 
nations  work  together. 

I  would  like  to  leave  with  you  now  a  few 
thoughts  about  perhaps  the  greatest  and 
most  challenging  problem  which  will  have 
to  be  overcome.  If  we  are  to  realize  our  goal 
of  a  free  and  peaceful  society  of  Independ- 
ent nations 

That  problem  is  the  mastery  of  outer  space. 

The  advances  in  this  field  in  the  last  5 
years  stagger   the   imagination. 

For  example  the  successful  orbiting  and 
landing  last  week  of  the  Russian  cosmonauts 
reveal  the  great  advances  made  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  probing  outer  space. 

Fiankly  these  Russian  accomplishments 
reveal  military  danger  which  could  arise  if  an 
alien  power  could  take  and  maintain  control 
of  outer  space-^whlle  denying  its  use  to  the 
West  by  antisatelUte  missiles  or  other  means. 


Seriously  ladies  and  gentlemen — we  have  a 
lot  of  work  to  do  In  the  development  of  our 
space  program — if  we  are  to  forge  ahead  or 
even  keep  abreast  of  the  Soviets. 

This  18  the  crux  of  the  vexing  problem 
we  face. 

If  the  West  wins  this  space  race  or  at 
least  matches  Russia,  we  will  be  successful 
in  keeping  the  Soviet  Union  from  threatening 
the  free  world  from  an  invulnerable  space 
haven. 

I  am  certain  you  will  agree  that  in  such 
an  event — we  will  have  taken  a  long  step 
toward  the  kind  of  international  society  we 
want. 

Our  basic  problem  centers  on  how  to  win 
this  cold  war  without  having  a  thermo- 
nuclear war  if  possible. 

For  as  the  greatest  of  all  Chinese  mili- 
tary philosophers.  Sun  Tzu  said  almost  2.500 
years  ago  500  B.C.,  "To  fight  and  conquer 
In  all  our  battles  Is  not  supreme  excellence — 
supreme  excellence  consists  in  breaking  the 
enemy's  resistance  without  fighting  " 

While  we  are  ready  today  to  fight  a 
thermonuclear  war  we  have  no  wish  to  do 
so  unless  forced  to  It   by   the  Russians. 

The  United  States  with  its  overwhelming 
strategic  superiority  would  put  an  end  to 
Soviet  Russia  but  she  In  turn  would  kill 
many  millions  of  our  people  and  perhaps 
destroy  Western  Europe  completely. 

Such  an  ending  to  the  cold  war  would 
obviously  satisfy  no  one. 

Western  strategy  is  to  remain  militarily 
strong  enough  so  that  the  USSR  will  not 
try  an  armed  takeover  in  the  free  parts  of 
the  world. 

In  addition,  by  economic  cooperation  and 
Increased  world  trade,  we  hope  to  make  the 
Atlantic  alliance  a  strong  and  thriving  cen- 
ter of  well-being  and  freedom. 

Having  accomplished  this  objective,  the 
Soviet  alliance  system  would  break  dc  wn  as 
the  captive  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  are 
irresistibly  attracted  to  the  Western  example 
of  free  and  happy  prosperity. 

Finally  the  road  to  this  ideal  solution  will 
t>e  neither  short  nor  easy. 

There  are  many  problems  to  be  met  and 
overcome  and  the  twists  and  turns  in  the 
road  will  be  many. 

Yet  with  the  confidence  that  the  facts  of 
the  present  military  balance  give  us.  and 
the  knowledge  that  history  Is  on  the  side 
of  freedom,  with  God's  help,  our  cause  shall 
prevail. 

If  It  does  not  prevail,  let  us  make  certain 
it  Is  not  due  from  lack  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  any  one  of  us. 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.S 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  27,  1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would 
like  to  include  my  newsletter  of  Aucru.st 
25,  1962: 

Washington  Report:  Congressionai,  Staff 
Work 

(By  Congressman  Bruce  Alger,  Fifth  Dis- 
trict, Texas,  special  report  by  Ralph  Mar- 
latt,  administrative  assistant  to  Congress- 
man Bruce  Alger ) 

This  week  the  House  is  In  recess  to  give 
the  Members  an  opportunity,  as  stated  by 
Speaker  of  the  House  John  McCormack  and 
Majority  Leader  Carl  Albert,  "to  Lake  ad- 
vantage of  this  last  chance  to  take  a  week 
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off  before  the  beginning  of  the  new  school 
term."  Congressmin  Alger,  as  did  other 
Members  with  families,  has  used  the  week  to 
spend  a  vacation  with  Jill.  David,  and  Steve. 
In  his  absence.  Congressman  Alger  has  asked 
me  to  report  on  the  aciivities  of  the  office 
in  dealing  with  what  is  termed  'case  work." 

These  are  the  problems  in  which  the  peo- 
ple become  involved  with  the  Fedtral  Gov- 
ernment and  turn  to  their  Representative 
in  Congress  for  assistance  in  unraveling  the 
redtape  and  mysteries  cf  dealing  with  the 
sprawling  bureaucracy  which  now  touches 
almost  every  aspect  of  our  dally  living. 
These  are  the  human  problems,  some  routine 
business  matt^ers.  seme  t.-agic.  all  important 
and.  under  the  Insjiiration  of  Congressman 
Alger,  each  is  dea  t  wi^.h  sympathetically, 
earnestly  and  Jis  thtrougily  as  possible  Of 
course,  a  Congressmin  is  limited  by  law  and 
the  Constitution  as  to  Just  how  far  he  can 
go  in  handling  a  cas?.  but  In  this  office  every 
legal  and  ethical  eTort  Is  made  to  insure 
each  constituent  a  "air  and  Impartial  hear- 
ing for  any  problem.  All  correspondence  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  Congressman  Is 
confidential,  but  I  djnt  believe  it  is  betray- 
ing any  confidences  to  Ufet  Just  a  few  of  the 
types  of  cases  handled  by  Congressman 
Alger  and  his  staff   .n  the  past  few  months. 

A  constituent,  traveling  abroad,  was  sud- 
denly taken  ill  and  needed  immediate  bliXKi 
transfusions.  No  olood  of  his  t\pe  was 
available  and  had  ,o  be  secured  from  the 
United  States  wlthcut  delay.  A  member  of 
his  family  wa.s  prep  ired  to  fly  the  lifesaving 
blood  to  him  but  licked  a  proper  passport. 
We  received  the  plea  fr.r  help  at  7  a.m..  on  a 
Sunday  morning  J^W  members  of  the  staff 
immediately  went  to  work  and  by  noon  all 
necessary  clearances  were  made  to  permit  de- 
parture. Another  E  alias  re-ident  had  diffi- 
culty In  obtaining  a  permit  to  sail  a  boat  he 
had  Just  purchased  cut  of  a  harbor  In  a 
Latin  American  cou  itry.  He  was  using  the 
boat  In  his  work  an  1  could  get  no  satisfac- 
tion either  from  American  authorities  or 
those  of  the  country  invo.ved.  We  took  the 
case  up  with  the  St<ate  Department  and 
through  a  series  of  telephone  calls  and  cable- 
grams were  able  to  solve  the  problem  As  a 
result  of  these  effo  ts  Congressman  Ai^eh 
received  a  nice  letter  from  tlie  c<  nstitucnt 
which  said.  In  part.  "It  was  a  relief,  and  gave 
me  renewed  confidence  that  someone  in  our 
Federal  Government  knows  what  to  do  and 
will  take  the  time  to  do  it  for  someone  who 
Is  not  an  important  official.  Up  until  con- 
tacting you  I  have  been  most  frustrated  In 
getting  anything  done  and  equally  discour- 
aged." 

Many  caffs  Invlve  young  men  and  women 
In  the  service      A  Dallas   boy   was   seriously 


Injured  in  the  Far  E.^t  and  his  parents  were 
unable    to   get    the   details   or   clearance    for 

one  of  them  to  go  to  him.  We  contacted  the 
military,  found  the  lx)y  was  hurt  but  not  as 
seriously  a-s  at  first  feared  and  made  arrange- 
ment*  for  his  f,»ther  to  be  fiown  to  him  A 
young  woman,  unable  to  adjust  vo  military 
life  was  i:pset  because  she  felt  she  was  not 
being  given  proper  consideration  for  a  dis- 
charge. Her  parents  were  worried  about  her 
and  sought  the  Congressman's  help  in  ex- 
pediting the  paperwork.  The  service  branch 
involved  wa*  most  cooperative  in  giving  every 
assurance  :,hat  everything  possible  was  being 
done  for  t'.e  girl,  arrange.ments  were  made 
for  the  mo-'r.vT  to  see  her  In  the  ho.'=pilal  and 
within  a  few  days  slie  was  discharged  and 
is  now  hafipily  at  home  taking  up  her  col- 
lege career  where  It  was  Interrupted  A 
woman  suffering  a  serious  Illness  which  left 
her  t<jtally  disabled  needed  assistance  in 
establishing  her  right  to  social  security  bene- 
fits. Recently  she  was  awarded  cv  mpensa- 
tion  with  payments  retroactive  for  18  monchs 
wJiich  greatly  heljied  her  in  meeting  her 
hospital  and  medical  expenses. 

These  are  among  the  more  dramatic  cases, 
but  there  are  hundreds  involving  Income  tax 
problems.  VA  and  F'HA  loans,  problems  con- 
cerned with  Government  contracts,  hardship 
dl.scharges  and  transfer  for  military  person- 
nel, in.asioii  of  property  rights  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  areas  where  public  and 
private  lands  adjoin.  Inimlgratlon  and  visa 
cas^s  (many  cuncerning  refugees  from  Cuba 
and  other  Iron  Curtain  countries  i ,  and  many 
other  types,  all  in  a  nonpolitical  category. 
They  are  not  all  solved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  person  who  has  the  problem,  but  every 
citizen  of  Dallas  County  may  be  sure  that 
any  case  presented  to  Congressman  Alger  is 
given  every  possible  attention.  No  other 
Member  of  Congress  works  harder  for  the 
people  he  represents,  nor  cares  more  deeply 
about  their  problems  than  does  Congress- 
man   .^LGER. 


Repliei   to   a   Questionnaire 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  27.  1962 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.     Mr.  Speaker.  I 
sent  a  questionnaire  lo  citizens  in  cen- 


tral Iowa  la^t  ui-nter.  and  r  am  gratifiixl 
and  ihankfui  for  the  great  response  of 
thousands  who  made  their  opmions  and 

v'.ew.s  available. 

While  those  who  returned  question- 
naires ■would  not  necessarily  be  a  per- 
fect cross  .section  of  the  voters  of  that 
area.  I  belie\e  the  occupations  and  ad- 
dresses listed  on  the  returned  question- 
naires, 'fthen  considered  as  a  whole,  do 
indicate  that  those  responding  were 
fairly  rcprcsL-ntativc  of  all  the  people  of 
that  area.  While  I  could  almost  im- 
mediately determmc  the  general  opmion 
on  various  questions,  there  were  so  many 
thousands  of  returns  that  I  have  only 
recently  been  able  to  tabulate  the  pre- 
cise percentages.  For  the  information  of 
those  'Rho  may  be  interested,  the  full 
question  and  the  tabulation  is  set  forth 
below: 


Those  with  an 

Percent 

optoioa 

of 

total 

with 

Percent 

BO 

lar 

agaioMl 

flpinlnw 

1.  Apreementa     tor     lower 

tarifls      .  . 

85 

15 

16 

2.  Continued     support     of 

l'nit<>d  Nat.ons 

It 
32 

ao 

3.  Continued  foreign  aid 

10 

4.  Aid    to   grade   and   high 

schools 

M 

46 

IS 

6.  Aid    to    increase    college 

clas-srooms           

67 
72 

43 
28 

19 

6.  Iy)ans  for  coUepe  stodeiUa. 

27 

7.  Pensions  for  \\orld  Ww  I 

vetemns 

S3 

47 

23 

8.  Increase     disabled      vet- 

enms'  compensation 

ei 

99 

26 

9    Extend   feed   grains  pro- 

grim: 

farmers  voting 

88 

12 

5 

Nonfarmers  voting 

40 

60 

39 

10.  Administration's  new 

iann  proposal: 

i  iiriners  voting 

to 

60 

5 

NonfiirmerK  voting 

41 

69 

39 

11.  Health  care  for  the  aged 

onder  social  socority 

67 

43 

10 

U.  Further  civil  ripbu  laws.. 

M 

M 

33 

13.  Estahlisli    Urban   Aflairs 

I'epartment 

62 

38 

36 

It  Prohibit  Federal  offleials 

iiiring  relatJvM 

68 

33 

17 

15.  Increase    social    security 

benafits 

67 

43 

14 

16.  Expand  recreation  areas.. 

72 

28 

22 

17.  Continue  $700,nno.OOO 

medical    research    pro- 

gram  

87 

13 

18 

18.  Tmx  crodits  for  new  in- 

dustrial machinery 

6t 

41 

SENATE 

TuEsnw.  .\ K.I  ST  2H.  1%2 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m  , 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Bishop  W.  Earl  Ledden.  Wesley  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  Washmgtoii,  D.C.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God.  ■Rho  didst  rai.se  up 
strong  and  good  men  to  design  and  de- 
fend this  Nation:  Grant  unto  Thy  serv- 
ant-';  in  this  Chamber  the  insight,  bom 
of  dedication  to  truth  and  justice,  that 
will  enable  them  this  day  further  to 
strengthen  the  moral  foundations  of  our 
country,  and,  together  with  other  men 
of  good  will  througliout  all  lands,  to 
labor  to  build  a  thoroughfare  for  free- 
dom across  the  world  for  the  blessing  of 
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all  kinds  and  conditions  of  men  and  the 
generations  yet  to  be;  through  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord.    Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
August  27,  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writins  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford.  one  of 
his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
on  today,  August  28,  1962,  the  President 


hnd  approved  and  sicr.ed  the  following 
acts  and  jomt  resolution: 

S.  2179.  An  act  to  amend  section  9(d)(1) 
of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  ol  1939  (53 
Stat.  1187;  43  UJS.C.  465) ,  to  maite  addiUonal 
provision  for  Irrigation  bloclts,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S  2574.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Constan- 
tina  Caraiscou; 

S  2751.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Susan 
Guder.i,  Heinz  Hugo  Gudera.  and  Catherine 
Cudera;  and 

S.J.  Res.  179,  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  designate 
April  21,  1963,  as  a  day  for  observance  of  the 
fi>ur:^ee  oi.'-;  .ayed  by  the  uprising  In  the 
Wiw-sa*  g:.(\-  '   against   the  Nazis. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore   the     Senate     n^essages     f:o:r.     tr.e 
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President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

(For  nominations  this   day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  1606,  An  act  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  exempt  small  hydro- 
electric projects  from  certain  of  the  licensing 
provis'ons  of  the  Federal  Power  Act;  and 

S-  31.74.  An  act  to  extend  the  International 
Wheat   Agreement  Act   of    1949. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afn.xed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  wei-e 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

S-  538.  An  act  to  amend  section  205  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  to  empower  certain  officers 
and  employees  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration to  administer  oaths  to  any 
person; 

S  981  An  act  to  extend  certain  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  exercised 
through  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  to  areas  outside 
the  national  domain; 

S,  1208.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  86- 
506,  86th  Congress  i  74  Stat.  199 1,  approved 
June  1.  1960; 

S  2008  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 16,  1959  (73  Stat-  561;  43  U3C.  61.5a  i  , 
relating  to  the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  Spokane  Valley  project; 

S.  2399.  .An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Frederick  Douglass  home  as  a 
part  of  the  park  system  in  the  National  Cap- 
ital, and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2916.  An  act  to  change  the  names  of 
the  Edison  Home  National  Historic  Site  and 
the  Edison  Laboratory  National  Monument, 
to  authorize  the  acceptance  of  donations, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S  2973,  An  act  to  revise  the  boundaries  of 
Capulln  Mountiiin  National  Monument.  N, 
Mex  .  to  authorize  acquisiticn  of  lands 
therein,   and   for   other   purposes; 

S  3112,  An  act  to  add  certain  lands  to  the 
Pike  National  Forest  m  Colorado  and  the 
Carson  National  Forest  and  the  Santa  Fe 
National  Forest  in  New  Mexico,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S  3174.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  division 
of  the  tribal  assets  of  the  Ponca  Tribe  of 
Native  Americans  of  Nebraska  among  the 
members  of  the  tribe,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  1458  .\n  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Dock 
On; 

H  R.  2446.  An  act  to  provide  that  hydraulic 
brake  fluid  sold  or  shipped  in  commerce  for 
use  In  motor  vehicles  shall  meet  certain 
sp>eciftcations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce; 

H.R.  5604,  An  act  to  amend  the  acts  of 
May  21.  1926.  and  January  25,  1927,  relating 
to  the  construction  of  certain  bridges  across 
the  Delaware  River,  so  as  to  authorize  the 
use  of  certain  funds  acquired  by  the  owners 
of  such  bridges  for  purposes  not  dlrectiy  re- 
lated to  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
such  bridges  and  their  approaches; 

H  R  6984.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  method 
of  payment  of  indirect  costs  of  research  and 


development  contracted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  universities,  colleges,  and  other 
educational  institutions; 

H  R  7736  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
May  13,  1960   (Private  Law  86-  286); 

H.R.  8730  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Mary  Alphonsa  (Elena  Bruno)  and  Sister 
Mary  Attilia  Filipa  Todaro) ; 

H  R  9915.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Umberto 
Brezza; 

H  R  10263  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  .\:r  Force  to  adjust  the  legislative 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  United  States 
over  lands  within  EgUn  Air  Force  Baise,  Pla.; 

H  R  10825  An  act  to  repeal  the  act  of 
August  4.  1959  (73  Stat.  280 ) ; 

H  R  11040.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment, ownership,  operation,  and  reg- 
ulation of  a  comrierclal  communice.tlons 
srtellite  system,  and  for  other  purposes; 

'H  R  11251  .^n  act  to  authorUe  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  relinquish  to  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  jurisdiction  over  any  lands 
within  the  Fort  Hancock  Military  Reserva- 
tion; 

H.R.  11310  An  act  to  amend  section  3515 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  eliminate  tin  In 
the  alloy  of  the   1-cent  piece; 

H  R.  11721.  An  act  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  the  balance  of  awards  for  war 
damage  compensation  made  by  the  Philip- 
pine War  Damage  Commission  under  the 
terms  of  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
April  30,  1946,  and  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $73  million  for  that  pvu-pose;  and 

H  R  12081.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  convey  certain  land  and 
easement  interests  at  Hunter-Llggett  Mili- 
tary Reservation  for  construction  of  the  San 
Antonio  Dam  and  Reservoir  project  in  ex- 
cliange  for  other  property. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

Report  of  Overobligations  of 
Appropri.^tions 

A  letter  from  the  .Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  Veterans'  .Administration. 
Washington,  D.C..  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law.  on  overobligations  of  appropriations  in 
that  Administration;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Appropriations. 

Report  on  Officers  on  Duty  With  Head- 
quarters, Department  of  the  Army  and 
Army  General  Staff 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  number  of  officers  on  duty  with  Head- 
quarters, Department  of  the  Army  and  the 
Army  General  Staff,  as  of  June  30.  1962  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Report  of  U.S.  Information  Agency 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency.  Washington.  DC,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Agency,  for 
the  period  January  1  to  June  30,  1962  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

Report  on  Tort  Claims  Paid  by  US   Atomic 
Energy   Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  General  Manager, 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  tort  claims  paid  by  that  Commis- 
sion, covering  the  period  July  1,  1961,  to 
June  30,  1962  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
j>ort);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  M.\nsfield.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  was  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  M.\nsfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommit- 
tees on  Public  Roads  and  Rivers  and 
Harbors  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  and  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  of  the  Senate 
Government  Operations  Committee  were 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 
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RESOLUTION  OF  PLYMOUTH  COUN- 
TY (MASS.)  DEMOCRATIC  LEAGUE 

The  PRESIDEJNT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Plymouth  County  Democratic 
League,  at  Plymouth,  Mass..  relatiiiK  to 
a  berth  for  the  May^oner  II  in  Plym- 
outh Harbor.  Mass  ,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
proceedings  under  the  quorum  call  be 
suspended. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESOLUTION  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE 
SHERIFFS'  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
New  York  State  Sheriffs'  Association, 
favoring  legalized  eavesdropping  under 
the  statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  eaves- 
dropping by  law  enforcement  officers  Is  per- 
missible under  the  statutes  of  this  State  un- 
der certain  conditions;  and 

Whereas  doubt  has  been  cast  upon  the 
right  of  New  York  State  law  enforcement 
officers  to  legally  operate  under  the  statutes 
of  this  State,  by  action  of  the  Federal  courts; 
and 

Whereas  law  enforcement  ofiBcers  are  seri- 
ously Impeded  when  prevented  from  eaves- 
dropping In  compliance  with  tiie  statutes  of 
this  State,  which  in  many  cases  nullifies  their 
efforts  In  attempting  to  combat  law  viola- 
tors: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  association  again  go 
on  record  as  favoring  legalized  eaves- 
dropping under  the  statutes  of  the  State  of 
New  York;  and  be  it  further 


Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  U.S  Senator  Kenneth  B  Keating 
and  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  as  a  record  of 
the  action  taken  here  today. 

Dated:  August  9,  1962  at  Schroon  Lake, 
NY. 

Nevst  York  State  Sheriffs' 

associ.ation 
Robert  N    Lilly, 
Prank  L    Gavel. 
Howard  A  Harvey, 
Robert  W.  Burns, 
John  E.  Hoy, 

Resolutions  Committee. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By    Mr     SCOTT,   from    the    Committee   on 

the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H  J  Res  783  Joint  resolution  granting 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  State  of  Delaware 
and  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  enter  into  a 
compact  to  establish  the  Delaware  River  ar.d 
Bay  Authority  for  the  development  of  the 
area  In  Ixjth  States  bordering  the  Delaware 
River  and  Bay  iRept.  No    1927). 

By  Mr  CARROLL,  from  the  Committee  on 
tlie  Judiciary,  without  amendment 

S.  453.  A  bill  f  .r  the  relief  of  Robert  J 
Scanlan  i  Rept   No    1928). 

By  Mr  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

HR  11996  An  act  to  amend  Uie  act  of 
January  30,  1913,  to  provide  that  the  Ameri- 
can Hospital  of  Paris  shall  h.-ive  perpetual 
succession  (Rept  No    1930 1:  and 

S.J.  Res  211.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  an  annual  National 
School   Lunch    Week    (Rept    No.    1929 1. 

By  Mr.  E-ASTIAND.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Jud:':-lary,  without  amendment: 

S  136  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dlnko  Dor- 
clc  (Rept   No    1931  ) : 

S.  1848.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ivanka 
■Vladlmlrovna  Tindek    (Rept.   No    1932): 

S  2684.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Juan  C  Jacobe.  and  their  fiar  children, 
Angela  Jacobe,  Tererlta  Jacobe.  Leo  Jacobe. 
and  Ramon  Jac<  be  tRept.  No    1933  i : 

S.  2687.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert  D 
Barbee     Rept    No    1934;. 

S  2836  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Carmelo 
Pifal.-i   (  Rept    No    1935)  : 

8  2922  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ra^Tnond 
Chester  Hendnn    (Rept    No    1936): 

S.  3240  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Lee 
Ma  Chln-Ylng  (Rept.  No    1937); 

S.  3336  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lazaro 
Loyola  Arinque.  Jr.    iRcpt.   No     1938); 

HR  75  An  act  to  amend  section  2103  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code  relating  to  ap- 
peaL"!  improvidently  taken   i  Rept    No    1944 1; 

H.R.  298.  .\n  act  to  provide  for  the  re- 
covery from  tortiously  liable  third  persons  of 
the  cost  of  ho.spital  and  medical  care  and 
treatment  furni.^hed  by  the  United  States 
(Rept.  No.  1945); 

H.R.  1322,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Georges 
Khoury   (Rept.  No.   1946); 

H  R.  1450.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Odella  Campos  (Rept    No    1947): 

H.R.  1463.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Judy 
Josephine  Alcantara  (Rept,  No.  1948); 

H.R.  1678  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jacques 
Tawil  (Rept    No,  1949); 

HR  2611.  An  act  for  tlie  relief  of  Charles 
F  Ward.  Jr.,  and  Billy  W,  Crane,  Sr,  (Rept 
No.   1930); 

HR.  3134.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alvln 
Hardin  (Rept.  No.  1951 ) ; 

H.R.  4628  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fotios 
Sakclaropoulos  Kaplan   (Rept.  No.   1952); 

H  R  5317.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Sun 
Yee  (also  known  as  Mrs  Tom  Goodyou)  and 
her  children,  Male  Har  Yee.  Shec  Bell  Yee, 
and  Male  Jean  Yee  (Rept.  No,  1953); 


H.R.  5393.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act,  as  amended  (Rept.  No.  1954) ; 

H.R.  6649.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  C,  W, 
jL>nes  (Rept.  No.  1955): 

H.R.  7328.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Louis  J.  Simpson,  deceased  iRept,  No. 
1956  I ; 

H.R  7437  .^n  act  for  the  relief  of  Stella 
Rosa  Pagano  i  Rept    No,  1957  i; 

H  R.  7900  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  (]g^ 
James  B    Stewart   (Rept,  No.   1958); 

H  R  9589  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim 
Jung  Im    (  Rppt    No.    1959  i ; 

HR  9775  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nihat 
All  Ucuncu  (Rept.  No.  1961  i : 

HR  9834  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Est«lle 
L.  Heard   i  Rept    No    1960i  : 

H  R  1C195  An  act  to  validate  payment*^  of 
certain  special  station  per  diem  allowances 
and  certain  basic  allowances  for  quarters 
made  in  good  faith  to  commissioned  officers 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  i  Rept  No    1962  i ; 

HR  10493.  An  act  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Ccxle.  section  4363.  relating  to 
d;.<^charge  of  prisoners   (Rept    No,  1963  .■: 

HR  11017  An  act  to  amend  section  4281, 
title  18,  of  the  Unit.ed  States  Code  to  Increase 
from  $30  to  $100  the  amount  of  gratuity 
which  may  be  furnished  by  the  Attorney 
General  to  prisoners  discharged  from  Im- 
jj::sonment  or  released  on  paruie  (P,ept.  No. 
1&C4); 

H.R  11031  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Geiorge 
Wm,  Ruefr,  Inc    (Rept    No    19651: 

H  R  11122.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  E(iward 
J    McManus     Rept    Nt    1966); 

H  R  11863  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vernon 
J    Wiprsma   (Rept.  No.  1967 1;   and 

H  R  12157  An  act  to  amend  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  in  respect  to  the  salaries  of  re- 
tired  referees    iRept    No    1969). 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judirlf.ry  with  an  amendment: 

S  972  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Crtstlna 
Franco  (Rept.  No   1939); 

S  1263-  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marie  Mar- 
garet Arvanetes  iRept.  No.  1940); 

S  3419  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Enrlxo 
Petruccl  (Rept.  No.  1941) ; 

S.  3490.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oh  Shin 
Young  (Rept.  No.  1942)  ; 

H.R.  2125  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Soon 
Tal  Lim  i  Rept    No    1970): 

H  H  3125  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joao  de 
Preltas  Ferreira  de  Vasconcelos  (Rept.  No. 
1971  .  ; 

HR  3719.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pagona 
Pascopoulos  (Rept   No.  1972); 

H  R  6653  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maurlzio 
Placid!  I  Rept.  No.  1973  i;  and 

H.R  11914.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Gambinc  i  Rept   No   1968). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S  2753  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Duk  Man 
Lee  ar.d  Mai  Soon  Lee  fRept.  No.  1943'  ; 

HR  1461  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pedro 
Bieornia  Banda\Tel  iRept.  No    1974  >: 

H  R  3619,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gennaro 
Prudente  (Rrpt.  No    1975  i  :  and 

H  R  7582  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dario 
Tacquechel   iRept,  No,  1976'. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

H.R  2292.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
titry  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  certificates  of 
hoiiorable  discharge  in  lieu  of  certificates  c^f 
disenrollment  to  certain  persons  who  served 
as  temp.rary  members  of  the  U.S  Co.ast 
Guard  Reserve  during  World  War  II  (Rept. 
No.  1977). 


BILLS    AND    A    JOINT    RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by  unani- 


mous   consent,    the    second    time,    and 

referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr   GOLDWATER  (by  request)  : 
S  3680.  A   bill    to   amend  secUon    13(g)    of 
the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944  to  prevent 
the    Etrantine    of    exclusive    right    to    furnish 
gasoline   and   oil    at  airports   subject   to    the 
provisions   of   that   section;    to   the  Com.mit- 
u*eon  Government  Operations, 
By  Mr   BLTT^ER : 
S   3681-  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Feiicja 
Riess  von  Riesenhorst    to  tiie  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT : 
S.3682.  A  bUl   for  the  relief  of   Patrick   E 
Eagan;    to  the  CLmmittee   on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   CARROLL 
S  3683    A     bill     for     the     relief     of     Mrs 
Evdoxia  Giorglaki;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  DIRKSEN: 
SJ  Res.  222.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  designation  of  the  j^>eriod  October  1962 
through  October  1963  as  "National  Safety 
Council  50th  Anniversary  Year";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

NATIONAL  RECOGNITION  OF  CIR- 
CUS WORLD  MUSEUM  AT  BARA- 
BOO,   WIS. 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr,  President.  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  concurrent 
resolution  to  grant  national  recognition 
to  the  Circus  World  Museum  at  Baraboo. 
Wis. 

The  Circus  World  Museum  at  Baraboo 
represents  a  unique  collection  of  circus 
showlife,  history,  and  lore.  Including  an 
unparalleled  collection  of  authentic  cir- 
cus parade  wagons,  train  cars,  ward- 
robes, wood  canines,  phot^jcraphs.  po.-^t- 
ers.  and  other  paraphernalia  of  circus 
history:  displays  of  accurate  replicas  of 
famous  circus  attractions  and  perform- 
ances by  a  real  trained  animal  circus : 
di.ssemmates  accurate  circus  historv-  and 
includes  cataloged  and  clas.';ified  library 
collections  of  circus  show  life,  history, 
and  lore;  and  provide-s  a  center  of  na- 
tional interest  in  the  collection  and  pres- 
ervation of  significant  physical  e\'idence 
of  circus  historv'. 

Established  by  the  State  Historical 
Society  of  Wisconsin,  the  Circus  World 
Museum  tlicn  deserves  a  circus-type 
"spotlight"  in  our  national  culture. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  text  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
print-ed  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  under 
the  rule,  the  concurrent  resolution  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  concurrent  resolution  cs.  Con. 
P^e.^,  89'  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  as  follows : 

V."hereas  the  Circus  World  Mu.seum  has 
been  established  at  Baraboo,  Wisconsin,  by 
the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin; 
and 

Whereas  the  Circus  World  Museum,  and 
the  facilities  of  the  State  HL^toncal  Society 
of  Wisconsin  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  are  set 
up  to  disseminate  accurate  circus  history 
and  include  cataloged  and  classified  library 
collections  of  circus  show  life,  history,  and 
lore;  and 
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Whereas  the  Circus  World  Museum  itself 
contains  an  unparalleled  collection  of  au- 
thentic circus  parade  wagons,  train  cars, 
wardrobes,  woodcarvings.  photographs,  post- 
ers, and  other  paraphernalia  of  circus  his- 
tory: and 

Whereas  there  are  numerous  additional 
features  at  the  Circus  World  Museum  such 
as  displays  of  accurate  replicas  of  famous 
circus  attractions,  and  performances  by  a 
real  trained  animal  circus;  and 

Whereas  this  prodigious  collection  and  dis- 
play insures  for  the  Circus  World  Museum 
its  place  as  a  center  of  national  interest 
for  the  collection  and  preservation  of  sig- 
nificant physical  evidence  of  circus  history: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ithe  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
hereby  recognizes  the  Circus  World  Museum 
to  be  an  institution  deserving  of  national 
interest  as  a  fitting  and  valuable  center  for 
the  collection  and  preservation  of  the  memo- 
rabilia of  circus  history. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  ROGER 
WILLIAMS  NATIONAL  MONU- 
MEJn— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PASTORE  'for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pell)  submitted  amendments,  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the 
bill  iS.  1679'  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Roger  Williams  National 
Monimient.  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
*■  t  —^ 

ADMITTANCE  OF  THE  VESSEL  'CITY 
OF  NEW  ORLEANS"  TO  AMERICAN 
REGISTRY— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BUTLER  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  'S.  3115'  to  authorize  the  admit- 
tance of  the  vessel.  City  of  New  Orleans. 
to  American  registry  and  to  permit  the 
use  of  such  vessel  in  the  coastwise  trade, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


GRANTING  OF  EASEMENTS  IN, 
OVER,  OR  UPON  CERTAIN  REAL 
PROPERTY  UNDER  CONTROL  OF 
EXECUTIVE  AGENCIES— AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk,  for  myself  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  LMr.  Kerr], 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  8355,  Calendar 
No.   1326,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed. 

H  R.  8355.  authorizing  executive  agen- 
cies to  grant  easements  in,  over,  or  upon 
real  properl\  i  the  United  States,  was 
reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Public 
Works  Committee  on  April  27,  with  a 
committee  amendment  to  strike  out  sub- 
section 4id' .  page  3.  line  18.  through  line 
2.  page  4. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  I  have 
sent  to  the  desk  is  to  restore  the  sub- 
stance of  the  subsection  proposed  to  be 
stricken  by  the  committee  amendment. 
and  to  maintain  the  intent  of  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House.  My  amend- 
ment is  identical  to  an  amendment  now- 
lying  on  the  table,  which  was  offered  on 
May  14  by  the  late  Senator  Case  of  South 
Dakota,  while  he  was  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee. 


I  understand  that  when  the  bill  was 
discussed  in  committee,  it  was  felt  that 
subsection  4idi  could  well  be  deleted. 
However,  after  the  bill  was  reported  it 
was  found  that  without  the  subsection, 
the  authority  granted  would  include  the 
granting  of  easements  across  Forest 
Service  lands.  National  Park  Service 
lands,  and  other  lands  which  had  not 
been  considered  by  any  of  the  Senate 
committees.  Therefore,  the  biU  as  re- 
ported rai.sed  new  questions,  and  it  has 
not  been  acted  upon  by  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  previously  offered  by 
Senator  Case,  which  I  understand  was 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, is  somewhat  more  specific  than 
the  languatie  of  the  House  bill,  and  re- 
flects the  comments  made  by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  John  A.  Carver, 
Jr.,  in  his  letter  of  May  2  to  the  chair- 
m.an  of  the  committee,  Senator  Chavez. 

The  House  language  excludes  from  the 
bill  public  lands  "administered  by  the 
Forest  Service";  the  amendment  I  have 
offered  excludes  public  lands  "reserved 
or  dedicated  for  natianal  forest  purposes" 
and  "lands  acquired  for  Viational  forest 
purposes."  The  amendment  I  have  of- 
fered also  excludes  "Indian-owned  trust 
and  restricted  lands"  which,  although 
legal  title  is  in  the  United  States,  are 
not  federally  owned  lands  in  the  normal 
sense  since  the  beneficial  interest  is  in 
individual  Indians  or  tribes.  The  House 
language  excludes  lands  "within  reserva- 
tions formed  from  the  public  domain  and 
other  lands  peiTnanently  or  temporarily 
withdrawn  from  any  or  all  forms  of  ap- 
propriation provided  for  in  the  public 
land  law5.";  the  amendment  I  have  of- 
fered excludes  "lands  administered  or 
supervised  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior in  accordance  with  the  act  of 
AuETUst  25,  1916,  and  lands  acquired  by 
the  United  States  primarily  for  fish  and 
wildlife  purposes  and  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  senio:-  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Kerr  ! ,  v  ho  worked  in  the  committee 
with  Senator  Case  on  this  matter,  and 
he  joins  me  in  offering  it.  While  this 
problem  was  being  considered,  I  had  filed 
objection  with  the  minority  calendar 
committee  to  passage  of  H.R.  8355  on 
the  call  of  the  calendar.  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce for  the  information  of  interested 
Senators  that  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
bill  if  the  amendment  Senator  Kerr  and 
I  have  offered  is  accepted  whenever  H.R. 
8355  may  be  called  up. 

I  believe  that  the  Forest  Service,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  all  who 
are  inten^sted  in  the  effects  of  the  bill 
arc  agreed  that  no  problem  is  presented 
by  the  restoration  of  the  substance  of 
subsection  4'd».  The  bill  should  be  en- 
acted, and  I  hope  that  it  may  be  called 
up.  amended  by  including  the  language  I 
have  offei  ed  today,  and  passed. 

The  Pr;ESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
lie  on  the  table. 


REVENUE  ACT  OF  1962— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 


bill  (H.R.  10650)  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
for  investment  in  certain  depreciable 
property,  to  eliminate  certain  defects  and 
inequities,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  propo.sed  by  him, 
to  House  bill  10650,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  sub- 
mitted an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him  to  House  bill  10650, 
supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  PART  2  OP  INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE  ACT— CHANGE 
OF  CONFEREE 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Case  1  be  excused 
as  one  of  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  bill  'S.  320) 
to  amend  part  2  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  and  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Butler  1  be  named  in  his 
place.  The  change  is  necessary  because 
the  Senator  from  New  Jer.sey  is  no  longer 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TIONS BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  nominations 
of  the  following-named  persons  to  be 
representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  17th  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations: 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  of  Illinois:  Francis 
T.  P.  Plimpton,  of  New  York;  Senator 
Albert  A.  Gore,  of  Tennessee:  Senator 
Gordon  Allott,  of  Colorado:  and  Arthur 
H.  Dean,  of  New  York;  and  the  follow- 
ing-named persons  to  be  alternate  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  to  the 
17th  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations:  Charles  W.  Yost,  of 
New  York;  Philip  M.  Klutznick.  of  Illi- 
nois; Jonathan  B.  Bineham.  of  New 
York;  Carl  T.  Rowan,  of  Minnesota;  and 
Mrs.  Marietta  P.  Tree,  of  New  York. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  these  pending  nominations  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


U.S.  POLICIES  IN  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  widespread  concern  throughout  the 
country  today  over  the  direction  being 
taken  by  U.S.  policies  in  the  Middle 
East.  While  Nasser,  with  German  as- 
sistance, sets  up  his  own  rocket  indus- 
try, the  United  States  continues  to  main- 
tain an  embargo  on  arms  to  Israel.  Still 
worse,  U.S.  foreign-aid  policies  seem  cal- 
culated  to   appease   and  woo   over   the 


Arab  nations  while  gradually  restricting 
Israel's  share. 

The  Senate  will  remember  that  when 
we  had  before  us  the  foreign-aid  bill 
I  offered  an  amendment,  which  was 
adopted,  which  was  partially  intended  to 
clarify  the  intent  of  Congress  on  this 
point  by  making  it  clear  that  the  Con- 
gress did  not  favor  increased  aid  to  coun- 
tries which  appeared  simultaneously  to 
be  purchasing  an  arsenal  of  Soviet  arms. 
The  amendment  was  accepted  with 
widespread  bipartisan  support  in  both 
the  Senate  and  House. 

It  is  therefore  highly  dL«;turbing  to  me, 
as  I  am  sure  it  must  also  be  to  other 
Members  of  Congress,  to  read  that  the 
amendment  has  been  described  by  De- 
partment  of  State   sources   as   "vague" 
and  "unrealistic"  and  as  essentially  only 
a  sop  to  Jewish  voters.    That  is  not  the 
kind  of  language  we  like  to  hear  by  the 
State  Department,  and  I  am  sure  it  will 
be  resented  by  Members  of  Congress.    I 
have,  therefore  :i.^kec  the  Department  of 
State  and  AID  agencies  for  an  authori- 
tative clarification  of  their  understand- 
ing of  the  amendment  and  the  measures 
which  they  plan  to  take  in  enforcing  it 
Legislation  passed  with  the  full  support 
of  the  Congress  is  rot  intended   to  be 
ignored   or   mocked   by   Department   of 
State  personnel,  and  ::  intend  to  investi- 
gate these  reports  very  carefully. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  Include  following  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  the  a:ticle  I  have  referred  to, 
written  by  Milton  Friedman,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  August  24  Jewish  Ledger. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Capttai,  Spotlight 
(By  MlHon  '^iedman) 

Washington  —Tl:e  admlnlstratio!i  is  find- 
ing it  increasingly  difficult  to  explain  why  It 
still  refuses  to  prcvlde  any  significant  de- 
fensive arms  to  an  antl-Communlst  nation. 
Israel,  threatened  by  the  rockets,  missiles, 
and  Jets  of  a  Soviet-armed  "neutral"— Nas- 
sers Egypt. 

This  issue  is  cleiirly  destined  for  a  crisis 
in  coming  months.  Israel,  it  seems,  is  the 
only  anti-Communist  nation  In  the  world 
experiencing  such  dlflBculty  In  obtaining 
American  help  to  defend  itself  against  Soviet- 
equipped  and  Soviet-trained  enemies. 

The  United  States  provides  military  equip- 
ment to  Jordan,  Lebanon,  and  other  Arab 
States.  Russia  supi)lies  the  rest  of  the  Arabs, 
But  if  America  helaed  arm  Israel,  the  State 
Department  says,  it  would  constitute  an  arms 
race.  The  race  is  already  on.  with  one  side 
running  unrestrained. 

Any  Latin  Amerlo^n  democracy  can  easily 
get  American  equipment  by  merely  citing 
fears  of  Cuba.  Yet  Jastro's  forces  have  fewer 
Soviet  Jet  bombers  ind  fighters  than  Egypt 
Tliere  are  al.so  more  Soviet  bloc  military  tech- 
nicians and  instructors  in  Egypt  and  more 
Egyptian  officers  being  trained  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Nor  has  Castro  bem  able  to  test-fire  mili- 
tary rockets  like  Na«er  has  done. 

Israel  has  been  getting  some  equipment 
from  Prance  at  tremendous  expense  How- 
ever. Soviet  weapons  of  such  ultramodern 
design  are  pouring  into  Egypt  that  French 
sources  are  Inadequute. 

State  Department  officials  are  praising  the 
"new"  Nasser  for  Ms  alleged  devotion  to 
peace  and  progress.  They  Ignore  his  open 
threats  to  "Algerlanize"  the  Israel  dispute, 
his  bellicose  display  :>t  mllltarv  rocketry,  his 


supersonic  Soviet  TU-16  Jeta  and  so  forth 
All  this  our  officials  view  as  merely  propa- 
ganda show  for  domestic   public  opinion. 

Accordingly,  the  State  Department  has 
recommended  Increased  aid  and  loans  to 
Nasser  and  the  continued  denial  of  any  really 
Important  military  equipment  to  Israel. 

Even  though  Soviet  technicians  are  work- 
ing in  the  Egyptian  military  establishment, 
the  State  Department  railed  to  object  when 
West  Germany  shipped  sensitive  electronic 
and  guidance  equipment  for  the  Egyptian 
rockets  The  Germans  and  Russians  are 
apparently  divided  by  no  Berlin  walls  in 
Egypt,  working  happily  together  on  rockets 
to  kill  Israelis. 

If  West  Germany  shipped  strategic  rocket 
com[)onent*  to  Cuba,  Washington  would  be 
in  an  uproar.  But  the  New  FYontler  has 
seemingly  adopted  the  same  evasive  line  as 
the  previous  frontiers.  The  United  States 
Is  not  tte  traditional  source  of  defensive  arms 
for  Israel  Only  2  years  ago,  both  political 
parties  made  the  traditional  campaign 
pledges  to  safeguard  Israels  security 

Apologists  will  tell  you  that  Washington 
Is  still  mindful  of  the  tripartite  declaration 
of  1950  and  would  consider  action,  probab!v 
through  the  United  Nations.  If  Israel  were 
attacked.  The  trouble  is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  vet^  would  forestall  any  effective  U.N. 
remedy.  Also,  rocket  and  Jet  warfare  is 
measured  by  hours:  Is.'-aels  fate  could  be 
sealed  in  1  tragic  day 

A  normal  question  has  been  raised :  Should 
America  stand  by  unconcerned,  while  the 
Soviet  bloc  arms  a  neutral  with  space  age 
weapons  against  a  pro- Western  democracy? 

The  emotions  of  Congress  were  voiced  in 
the  Keating-Halpern  amendment  to  the  new 
Foreign  A.ssistance  Act.  This  amendment  is 
noncompulsory  and  serves  mainly  to  apprise 
the  executive  department  of  the  sentiments 
of  Congress  and  the  American  people.  It 
called  on  the  President  to  restrict  aid  to 
nations,  like  Egypt,  which  use  their  own 
resources  to  buy  Soviet  arms 

State  Department  sources  have  already 
termed  the  amendment  vague"  and  "unreal- 
istic "  Tliey  said  it  would  be  ignored  to  avoid 
offending  Nasser.  In  their  view,  it  was 
adopted  only  as  a  sop  for  Jewish  voters. 

The  administration  has  failed  entirely  to 
explain  its  concept  of  a  "new"  Nasser  when 
the  entire  military  establishment  of  Egypt  Is 
geared  to  the  Soviet  Red  army,  Red  fleet,  and 
Red  air  force  for  training,  equipment,  spare 
parts,  and  so  forth. 

Egj-ptlan  forces  have  reached  the  point 
where  they  are  entirely  dependent  on  a 
Soviet  service  of  supply  and  technical 
manuals  originating  in  Moscow. 


AERONAUTICS  IN  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  New 
York  State  has  a  long  and  honorable 
role  in  the  field  of  aeronautics.  Many 
inventors  and  innovators  in  the  history 
of  a\1ation  development  started  out  frorn 
Long  Island  or  Buffalo  and  put  the  State 
on  the  map  aviationwise,  when  com- 
mercial and  military  aviation  was  still 
in  its  infancy. 

We  all  know,  of  course,  that  it  was 
from  Roosevelt  Field  that  Charles  Lind- 
bergh took  off  on  his  epoch-making 
flight  to  Paris.  But  how  many  people 
also  know  that  as  early  as  1914  Long 
Island  was  the  scene  of  experiments  bv 
the  Sperry  &  Curtiss  Co.  for  an  un- 
marmed  plane?  This  device,  in  effect 
the  first  guided  missile,  was  successfully 
tested  near  Amityville,  Long  Island,  25 
years  or  one  World  War  ahead  of  its 
time. 


Mr.  President,  no  one  then  said  that 
the  climate  in  New  York  was  unsuitable 
for  work  in  aviation.  New  York  took 
the  lead  then,  and  it  is  tune  for  New 
York  to  resume  its  place  m  the  aero- 
space industry-.  As  many  have  pointed 
out.  New  York  has  the  technical  capabil- 
ity to  forge  ahead  if  New  York  firms  are 
given  fair  treatment  and  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  compete  for  defense  work. 

Mr.  President,  New  York's  illustrious 
role  in  aerospace  development  is  high- 
lighted in  a  fascinating  article  which 
appeared  in  the  April  1962  issue  of  New 
York  History.  Mr.  Preston  Bassett,  for- 
mer president  of  Sperry  Gyroscope  Co. 
is  the  author  of  this  excellent  study,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from    the    article    were   ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Aeronautics  en  New  York  State 
(By  Preston  R    Bassett ' ) 
This   is  the  story   of   aeronautics   as  seen 
only    from    within    New    York    State       One 
would  expect  that  such  a  geographical  limi- 
tation would  severely  handicap  the  tale  or, 
at    least,  cause  large  gaps  In   the  continuity 
of  such  a  worldwide  development.    It  is  sur- 
prising,   therefore,    to    find    that    when    the 
scattered  fragments  of  local  aeronautic  lore 
are  brought  together  a  very  complete  picture 
of  the  conquest  of    the  air  emerges.     It  is 
replete    with    "firsts,"    and    the    continuity 
from  balloons  to  jets  suffers  not  a  break. 

So  our  hypothetical  State  reporter  will 
cover  events  from  Long  Island  to  Buffalo 
without  ever  leaving  the  boundaries  of  New 
York.     Let  him  start  at  the  beginning. 

American  aeronautics  began  on  Septem- 
ber 9.  1830  It  was  on  this  date  that  the  first 
balloon  ascension  by  an  Am.erlcan  in  an 
American -m.ade  balloon  took  place  It  was  a 
New  York  affair  The  place  was  Castle  Gar- 
den, that  center  of  attraction  on  the  lower 
tip  of  Manhattan.  The  aeronaut  was  Charles 
Person  Durant,  a  young  and  versatile  New 
York  boy.  only  25  years  old.  He  already  had 
quite  a  reputation  as  a  scientist  and  inventor, 
and  he  himself  had  constructed  this  huge 
balloon  out  of  silk,  doped  x-o  make  It  Im- 
pervious to  gas  It  was  a  calm  day  and  the 
ascent  was  a  great  success  as  the  baloon 
drifted  slowly  over  New  York  Harbor  and 
remained  In  sight  of  the  crowd  for  over  an 
hour.  He  landed  at  Perth  Ambov  after  being 
In  the  air  2  hours. 

The  second  famous  American  balloonist 
was  John  Wise  of  Lancaster.  Pa  He  was 
such  an  enthusiastic  aeronaut  that  he  made 
many  flights  and  had  gained  much  exjseri- 
ence  before  he  entered  our  domain.  In  1847. 
however,  he  discovered  New  York  and  made 
several  ascensions  from  Utlca  Sj-racuse. 
Buffalo,  and  Auburn.  His  flleht  from  Auburn 
impressed  him  especially.     For  a  veteran  of 


■  Mr  Bassett.  a  trustee  of  the  association 
and  former  president  of  the  Sperry  Gyro- 
scope Co.,  has  personal  knowledge  of  the 
recent  de\-elopment  of  aviation,  and  owns  a 
notable  collection  of  aeronautic  literature. 
This  article  Is  an  expansion  of  his  talk  on 
"Aeronautics  in  New  York  State."  given  at 
Cooperstown  on  Thursdr^y  evening,  July  13, 
1961.  during  the  association's  seminars 

He  contributed  a  chapter  about  "Aviation 
In  Long  Island"  to  volume  n  of  "Long  Island, 
A  History  of  Two  Great  Counties,  Nassau  andi 
Suffolk."  edited  by  Paul  Ballev  (Lewis  His- 
torical Publishing  Co.  1949):'  the  chapter 
was  reprinted,  with  a  few  changes  In  a  42- 
page  separate  publication  (by  the  Long  Is- 
land Forum,  Amityville,  Long  Island, 
November  1950  i . 
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a  hundred  ascenslonB  he  becomec  quite  lyri- 
cal. His  Journal  states:  "Many,  many  beau- 
tiful and  mjignlfloent  scenes  have  I  wit- 
nessed, but  this  surpasses  all.  The  vast- 
ness  of  the  scene,  extending  nearly  100  miles 
each  way,  beautifully  Interspersed  with  lakes; 
the  Innumerable  villages,  many  of  them  glit- 
tering with  silvery  domes — the  thousands  of 
variegated  g^-ass-plats;  the  golden  tinge  of 
the  waTlng  grain  fields;  the  glossy  surfaces 
of  the  lakes  dazzling  In  the  sunbeams  so 
completely  absorbed  my  mind,  that  when  I 
looked  at  my  watch  I  found  that  I  had 
been  aloft  1  hour  and  10  minutes." 

For  the  next  few  decades  ballooning  fell 
back  Into  its  only  profitable  field,  that  of 
entertainment,  such  as  spectacular  accents 
at  county  fairs.  Even  In  this  field,  one  of 
the  most  active  centers  was  In  the  little 
New  York  town  of  Frankfort.  In  the  Mohawk 
Valley.  Here,  Carl  K.  Myers  operated  what 
he  called  "The  Balloon  Farm."  This  chapter. 
almost  lost  to  history,  has  a  romance  all  its 
own.'  Carl  Myers  and  his  wife  "Carlotta," 
undertook  any  and  all  phases  of  ballooning, 
and  handled  them  all  with  great  competence. 
They  advertised:  "Hydrogen -tight  Balloons. 
Buoyant  Airships  of  ail  sizes  built  at  short 
notice. — Balloon  Farm.  Frankfort.  N.Y. — The 
only  Aeronautical  Institute  in  America." 

Myers  had  built  his  first  balloon  In  1878, 
and  during  the  lESO's  he  supplied  balloons 
throughout  the  United  States.  In  1891  his 
business  had  Increased  to  the  point  where 
he  built  60  balloons  in  60  days.  Many  new 
techniques  were  developed  both  in  produc- 
tion and  in  operation.  One,  of  which  he  was 
most  proud,  be  describes:  "My  car  Is  a 
platform  of  thin  layers  of  cross-laid  veneer 
forming  the  bottom  of  a  hammock-netting 
bag  supported  at  its  upper  rim  by  a  hollow 
metal  ring.  Tliis  platform  serves  as  an 
Inclined  plane  or  rudder  to  partly  guide  the 
balloon's  rise  or  fall  toward  any  given  point, 
as  the  aeronaut  readily  depresses  any  edge 
of  it  by  placing  his  weight  upon  It.  This 
feature,  patented  by  my  wife  Carlotta,  has 
been  made  great  use  of  by  her  in  ascensions 
outnumbering  those  of  all  other  aeronauts 
combined  in  this  country  during  the  past  12 
years." 

The  story  of  Curtlss  and  the  Aerial  Elxperi- 
ment  Association  has  often  been  told,  so  the 
details  need  not  be  repeated.  On  March  8. 
1908,  their  first  successful  fiight  was  made 
from  the  ice  of  Lake  Keuka.  The  distance 
covered  was  319  feet.  By  May  of  the  same 
year  they  had  constructed  their  second 
airplane.  They  named  It  the  White  Wing. 
On  May  22  Olenn  Curtlss  flew  this  airplane 
a  distance  of  1,017  feet.  They  were  now 
making  rapid  progress.  Two  months  later 
they  had  their  third  airplane  ready  to  fly 
It  was  christened  the  June  Bug.  On  July  4. 
1908,  Glenn  Curtiss  fiew  this  airplane  lor 
over  a  mile  on  a  straight  measured  course. 
Official  witnesses  had  come  up  from  New 
York  City  to  see  the  flight,  and  an  official 
record  ol  39  miles  an  hour  was  established. 

There  was  now  so  much  interest  In  the 
possibilities  of  flying  that  a  group  of  en- 
thusiastic young  men  in  New  York  City,  all 
with  plans  for  building  their  own  machines, 
organized  the  New  York  Aeronautic  Society 
and  selected  the  old  deserted  Morris  Park 
Race  Track  In  the  Broni  as  their  base  of 
operations.  On  election  day,  November  3, 
1908,  this  group  courageously  put  on  an 
"air  show,"  but  their  enthusiasm  far  outran 
their  ability  to  perform.  It  was  reported  that 
20.000  spectators  came  to  see  the  show,  but 
most  of  them  climbed  through  holes  in  the 
old  race  track  fence,  so  "the  gate"  wais  not 
so  large  as  anticipated. 

There  were  at  least  half  a  dozen  flying 
machines  of  varlotis  queer  types  on  exhlbi- 


» Mr.  Bassett  Is  at  work  on  an  article,  to  be 
published  In  a  future  issue  of  New  York 
History,  about  Mr  and  Mrs.  Myers  and  "The 
Balloon  Farm." 


tlon,  but,  as  one  of  the  newspapers  reported, 
"none  of  the  apparatuses  flew  "  A  Mr  Lesh, 
however,  went  up  In  a  glider,  towed  by  an 
automobile,  bat  a  gust  of  wind  upset  him 
and  he  crashed,  breaking  his  ankle  The  day 
ended  with  motorcycle  races.  Aviation  was 
still    a   most   uncertain   entertainment. 

During  the  next  year,  even  though  there 
were  about  20  airplanes  In  various  stages  of 
construction,  the  members  at  the  Morris 
Park  Volery  decided  to  pool  enough  money  to 
buy  at  least  one  machine  that  they  could  be 
sure  would  fly  They  didn't  have  to  go  far. 
A  committee  went  up  to  Hammondsport  and 
called  on  Glen  a  Curtiss.  Curtlss  was  so  sur- 
prised and  pUii^ed  at  the  appearance  of  a 
bona  fide  ctistiimer  for  an  airplane,  that  he 
said  he  woxild  design  and  build  a  new  plane 
for  them,  and  would  come  down  himself  to 
Morris  Park  to  teach  them  how  to  fly.  Thus 
was  closed  the  sale  of  the  flrst  civilian  plane 
In  America. 

In  June  ].90{>  the  new  airplane  was  deliv- 
ered, and  Curtiss  came  down  to  demonstrate 
it.  He  made  several  short  flights  at  the  race- 
track. The  machine  was  accepted  and 
named  The  Gold  Bug.  but  the  Bronx  was  no 
place  for  aviation.  It  was  FUggested  that 
they  look  out  on  Long  Island  for  a  nice  flat 
place.  Ciutlsf  and  a  group  of  members 
drove  out  to  Mlneola.  There  they  were  en- 
tranced by  thi;  Hempstead  Plair..s,  miles  of 
treeless,  grass  covered,  level  land.  Curtlss 
picked  a  large  field  near  the  Mlneola  fair 
grounds  and  seld:  'This  is  the  place." 

These  were  Indeed  prophetic  words,  as  the 
Hempste.id  plains  became  the  center  of  avi- 
ation activities  from  that  day  on  for  the  next 
30  years.  In  fstct,  so  much  of  the  history  of 
flight  sprang  from  these  plains  that  Long  Is- 
land came  to  be  known  as  the  cradle  of  avia- 
tion. Our  reporter  will  not  need  to  travel 
much  for  quiti;  a  while.  He  has  a  ringside 
seat. 

Curtiss  was  so  pleased  wl*h  this  new  loca- 
tion that  he  thought  he  would  try  to  win  the 
Sclentiflc  American  prize  lor  a  flight  of  25 
miles.  So  on  the  motruing  ol  July  7,  1909, 
Curtiss  made  the  flight.  To  witness  this 
through  the  eyes  of  an  old  Long  Islander,  the 
following  stor/  is  quoted  from  the  remi- 
niscences of  Valentine  W.  Smith,  of  Par 
Rockaway : 

"I  recollect  nn  early  morning  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1909.  before  any  wind  would  be  likely 
to  arise.  Mrs.  Smith  and  I  drove  to  Mineola 
to  see  Glenn  Curtlss  attempt  to  fly  an  air- 
plane. This  airplane  looked  like  an  enlarged 
box  kite.  The  drivers  seat  projected  out  In 
front  and  the  engine  with  the  propeller,  was 
at  the  back.  Zt  was  an  Ideal  morning  with 
no  wind  stirring,  and  at  sunrise  Mr  Curtlss 
wheeled  the  machine  to  the  east  side  of  the 
fair  grounds,  and  went  up  a  little  higher 
than  tlie  tree  tops,  and  circled  around  for 
half  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
airplane  fairly  collapsed  from  the  excessive 
strain,  but  he  had  rcm.Hlned  In  the  air  Just 
long  enough  U   win  the  prize  of  $10,000." 

Those  circus  days  of  aviation,  though 
thrilling,  hardly  increased  the  practical  use 
of  the  airplane;  In  fact,  they  were  a  deter- 
rent. Airplanes  were  treacherous  and  un- 
stable, flyers  were  daredevils  trying  to  earn 
a  living  by  stunts.  The  combination  was 
tragic,  and  by  1913  most  of  the  well-known 
flyers,  Includ  ng  Juhn.sion,  Hoxsey,  and 
Beachey,  had  been  killed. 

Even  the  pragress  of  the  aviation  section 
of  the  Signal  Corps  was  surprisingly  slow 
during  these  years.  World  War  I  had  started 
In  Europe  and  still  neither  our  Array  nor 
Congress  realized  the  Importance  of  military 
aviation.  When  the  United  States  entered 
the  war  on  April  6,  1917.  almost  3  years  after 
it  started,  our  air  force  consisted  of  only 
25  qualified  pilots.  55  airplanes,  and  4  fly- 
ing schools.  One  of  these  schools  was  at 
Mlneola. 

The  New  York  National  Guard  had  or- 
ganized an  aviation  vmit  at  this  fleld  In  1915. 


A  year  later  the  unit  was  taken  over  by  Col. 

Walter  Glenn  Kilner  as  a  part  of  the  U^S. 
Army  Aviation  Section.  Under  this  officer 
a  flne  squadron  of  flyers  was  trained.  When 
the  United  States  declared  war.  It  was  one 
of  the  few  squadrons  which  we  had  ready 
to  go  abroad  to  fight  It  Included  sons  of 
many  prominent  New  York  ar.d  Long  Island 
families  Among  them  was  Quentln  Roose- 
velt, son  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  of  Oyster 
Bay.  He  was  one  of  the  first  American- 
trained  pilots  to  fly  over  the  enemy  lines 
In  France.  He  was  shot  down  on  July  14, 
1918.  Soon  after  that  the  name  of  the 
Mlneola  Field  was  changed  to  Roosevelt  Field 
In  his  honor.  As  Roosevelt  Field  It  has  had 
a  remarkable  history,  both  In  war  and  In 
I>eace. 

During  these  war  years,  the  Curtlss  Air- 
plane Co.  outgrew  Himmondsport  and 
moved  to  Buffalo  where  a  large  plant  was 
erected.  Prom  this  plant  Irsued  many  hun- 
dreds of  the  famous  JN  training  planes,  fa- 
miliarly known  as  "Jennies,"  In  which  all 
the  American  flyers  were  trained. 

But  Glenn  Curtlss.  true  to  his  pioneering 
spirit,  was  not  Interested  In  the  production 
activities  of  the  big  Buffalo  plant,  so  he  went 
down  to  Garden  City  and  set  up  a  small 
plant  where  he  could  carry  out  experimental 
projects.  There  he  started  on  a  secret  de- 
velopment for  the  Navy  The  plan  was  to 
design  a  large  three-engine  flying  boat  capa- 
ble of  flying  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  It 
was  to  be  made  In  quantities  and  was  to  be 
a  big  surprise  to  the  German.s 

In  addition  to  thr-  large  flying  boat.  Curtis 
was  also  working  on  another  secret  Navy 
projact  which  Involved  the  smallest  airplane 
yet  made.  This  second  project  was  the 
"Aerial  Torpedo."  a  weapon  conceived  by 
Lawrence  Sperry,  son  of  Elmer  A.  Sperry. 
founder  of  the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Co.  of 
Brooklyn  Lawrence  and  his  father  had  de- 
veloped a  g3rroscoplc  stabilizer  for  airplanes 
In  1914,  and  with  It  Lawrence  had  won  a 
prize  In  France  Just  before  World  War  I 
started.  But  in  the  rough  and  tumble  of 
wartime  flying,  which  had  quickly  become  a 
deadly  game  of  tag.  a  stabilizer  was  the  last 
thing  a  pilot  wantfd. 

Instead  of  abandoning  the  development, 
however.  It  became  one  of  the  secret  projects 
of  the  Navy.  It  w;is  to  be  an  unmanned  air- 
plane, guided  only  by  gyros  and  carrying 
a  load  of  high  explosives,  in  place  of  the 
aviator.  Curtiss  built  the  small  plane  and 
Sperry  built  the  gyro  controls.  At  a  secret 
fleld  near  AmltyvUle,  L  I ,  Lawrence  success- 
fully tested  this  flret  guided  missile,  launch- 
ing It  out  over  the  ocean.  It  had  a  range  of 
80  miles.  The  armistice  came  before  the 
project  was  completed,  and  it  was  brought 
to  a  close  and  filed  away  In  the  Navy  archives, 
without  being  made  public.  To  New  York, 
however,  goes  the  credit  for  the  first  guided 
missile  in  the  world,  although  it  was  25 
years,  or  one  world  war,  ahead  of  Its  time. 

The  big  Ctirtlss  airplane  project  had  better 
luck.  Although  not  completed  at  the  time 
of  the  armistice,  the  Navy  decided  not  to 
stop  work  on  the  transatlantic  project.  8o 
In  the  spring  of  1919  three  of  the  big  flying 
boats  were  assembled  nt  the  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion at  Rockaway  Beach.  On  May  8th  the 
NC  1,  NC  3,  and  NC  4  took  off  from  Jamaica 
Bay  on  the  first  leg  and  flew  to  Newfound- 
land. Two  dropped  out  because  tjf  mechani- 
cal troubles,  but  the  NC  4  continued  to  the 
Azores,  then  to  Lisbon,  and  flnally  to  Plym- 
outh. England.  Lieutenant  Conunander 
Read  and  his  crew  had  flown  a  total  of  4514 
miles,  completing  the  first  transatlantic  air- 
plane flight  from  the  United  States  U)  Europe. 

At  the  end  of  this  same  year  Raymond 
Ortelg,  of  New  York  and  Paris,  Inspired  by 
this  accomplishment,  offered  a  prize  of  $25,- 
000  for  the  flrst  non-stop  flight  between  New 
York  and  Paris.  The  offer  stirred  no  excite- 
ment. The  feat  was  considered  impossible, 
and  the  offer  was  soon  forgotten.     Progress 
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was  In  other  dlrc'tlons.  The  Poet  Office 
Department  Inaugurated  air  mall  service 
from  New  York  to  V/ashlngton,  Chicago,  and 
Boston;  the  first  flights  were  from  Belmont 
Park  and  from  Roosevelt  Fleld. 

New  speed  and  dlf  tance  records  were  made 
every  few  months.  :  n  the  early  dawn  of  June 
23.  1924,  one  of  the  longest  days  of  the  year, 
Lt  Russell  Maugha  i  took  off  from  Mltchel 
Field.  Long  Island,  l:i  a  Curtlss  pursuit  plane 
which  had  been  built  and  especially  groomed 
at  the  Garden  City  Curtl;^  plant.  He  raced 
the  sun  across  the  tontlnent  and  landed  at 
San  Francisco  In  tie  late  twilight  of  the 
same  day.  The  elai)sed  time  was  21  hours 
and  44  minutes  Tie  flight  was  known  as 
'the  dawn  to  dusk  flight." 

In  the  fall  of  192f  Capt.  Rene  Ponck,  the 
great  French  war  i  ce.  came  to  Roosevelt 
Field  with  his  large  biplane  and  a  crew  of 
three  He  announced  his  plan  to  fly  non- 
stop to  Paris  in  an  .ittempt  to  win  the  Or- 
telg prize.  On  September  15.  with  a  heavy 
load  of  gas.  the  attempt  was  made.  The 
plane  was  overloaded.  It  roared  down  the 
runway  but  could  not  get  off.  It  crashed  at 
the  far  end  and  buri  t  into  flames.  Captain 
Fonck  and  Lieutenant  Curtln  survived  but 
the  other  two  crew  riembers  were  killed 

Even  though  this  t  ttempt  failed,  it  called 
attention  to  the  fact  hat  the  nonstop  trans- 
atlantic flight,  though  still  a  gamble,  was  no 
longer  a  fantastic  Ic.ea.  Plans  were  being 
made  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  At 
Roosevelt  Fleld,  Comdr  Richard  Byrd  was 
preparing  his  big  irlmotor  airplane,  the 
America.  He  had  gathered  a  competent  crew, 
and  his  preparations  were  thorough  and 
painstaking.  Clarence  Chamberlain  was  also 
at  Roosevelt  Fleld.  ex]>erlmentlng  with  a  new 
Bellanca  airplane  owned  by  Mr  Charles  Le- 
vine  Chamberlain  aid  Bert  Acosta  took  this 
airplane  up  from  Roosevelt  Field  one  spring 
day  and  flew  back  ar  d  forth  over  Long  Is- 
land, for  2  days.  When  they  landed  they 
had  established  a  world's  endurance  record 
of  51  hours  and  11  minutes.  This  perform- 
ance convinced  Mr  L«  vine  that  his  Bellanca 
could  win  the  Ortelg  i)rlze,  so  he  had  Cham- 
berlain make  prepara  ions  for  the  great  at- 
tempt 

With  so  much  stirring  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  public  Interest  was  rising  to  a 
high  pitch  The  month  of  May  1927  brought 
real  drama,  probably  the  greatest  In  the 
history  of  aviation.  On  May  7  two  French- 
men, Nungesser  and  Coll,  took  off  from  Paris 
and  started  across  the  ocean.  There  were 
days  of  suspense.  No  trace  of  the  French 
flyers  was  ever  founc  .  At  Roosevelt  Field 
final  preparations  were  being  made  by  both 
Byrd  and  Chamberlain.  On  May  10,  how- 
ever, there  was  unexpected  news.  A  young 
mall  pilot  by  the  name  of  Charles  A.  Lind- 
bergh was  flying  eastward  from  San  Diego, 
Calif  ,  In  a  new  Ryan  monoplane  named  the 
Spirit  of  St.  Louis.  Lindbergh  stopped  at  St 
Louis  overnight  so  that  his  sponsors  might 
have  a  look  at  his  .slilny  new  ship.  Then 
he  flew  on  and  landed  at  Roosevelt  Field. 
He  modestly  announced  that  he  was  going 
to  fly  on  to  Paris. 

With  no  crew  or  mechanics  he  quietly 
checked  over  his  airplane,  spent  the  nights 
In  the  nearby  Garden  City  Hotel,  and  kept 
In  dally,  almost  hourly,  touch  with  Dr.  Kim- 
ball, the  New  York  City  weatherman.  For 
several  days  the  reports  were  very  bad,  but 
on  May  19,  even  though  It  was  raining  hard, 
Lindbergh  learned  from  Dr  Kimball  that 
the  weather  over  the  Atlantic  was  Improv- 
ing, with  no  hesitation  Lindbergh  decided 
to  go.  even  though  Dr.  Kimball  did  not 
recommend  it.  He  was  at  the  fleld  before 
daybreak.  It  was  overcast  and  still  raining. 
The  fleld  was  soaking  wet  The  plane  was 
towed  to  the  extreme  west  end  of  the  field, 
and  at  7:52  a.m.  he  took  off  Into  the  gray 
eastern  sky. 

Somehow  the  whole  setting  of  the  unknown 
youngster  taking  off  alone  with  so  much 
confidence   and   so   little   show,    where    war 


aces  and  famotis  pilots  had  failed,  and  where 
others  were  still  busy  with  their  elaborate 
preparations,  electrified  the  world.  There 
were  hours  of  charged  suspense,  and  then 
the  news:  Lindbergh  had  landed  at 
Le  Bourget  Airport  after  33  hours  and  30 
minutes  of  flying.  He  was  greeted  by  a  huge 
and  wildly  enthusiastic  crowd 

In  the  succeeding  days  he  was  cheered  and 
feted  and  written  about  until  even  the 
state.smen  of  Europe  and  America  considered 
It  a  phenomenon  Tlie  US  Government 
rose  to  the  occasion  when  President  Coolldge 
ordered  the  cruiser  U.S.S  Memphis  to  bring 
the  flyer  home  In  triumph  The  reverbera- 
tions of  Lindbergh's  flight  lasted  several 
years  and  had  a  tremendous  effect  in 
advancing  aviation 

Long  Island  continued  to  be  the  spring- 
board from  which  many  other  long-range 
flights  started,  both  over  the  continent  and 
over  the  ocean,  but  nothing  sensational 
occurred  for  several  years  Failures  and 
accidents  were  all  too  frequent  The  reason 
became  apparent. 

The  problem  of  blind  flying  had  to  be 
solved  before  further  progress  could  be 
made  More  than  fair  weather  flying  was 
necessary  for  keeping  air  mall  on  schedule, 
or  for  making  long-distance  flights  reliable 
If  aviation  was  to  become  Independent  of 
weather,  blind  flying  techniques  would  have 
to  be  greatly  improved 

The  problem  was  being  worked  on  In  many 
parts  of  the  world,  but  our  New  York  re- 
porter will  not  need  to  move,  for  the  solu- 
tion was  achieved  by  a  remarkable  piece  of 
teamwork  right  on  Long  Island.  Harry  F 
Guggenheim  established  a  project,  through 
the  Guggenheim  Fund  for  the  Promotion  of 
Aeronautics,  to  make  a  thorough  studv  of 
blind  flying  and  blind  landing  Mltchel  Field 
was  selected  as  the  place  to  carry  on  the 
experiments,  and  Lt  James  H.  Dooilttle  was 
put  In  charge  of  the  project.  New  instru- 
ments had  to  be  developed.  Dooilttle  did 
not  have  to  go  far.  There  was  the  Sperry 
Gyroscope  Co  of  Brooklyn,  the  flrst  company 
in  this  country  to  make  airplane  instru- 
ments There  was  the  Pioneer  Instrument 
Co  .  of  BrookUm,  founded  In  1919.  which  had 
built  up  the  largest  airplane  Instrument 
business  in  the  country.  There  was  Paul 
Kollsman  of  Elmhurst.  Long  Island,  who 
knew  how  to  build  the  most  sensitive  altim- 
eter Dooilttle  worked  with  all  three,  and 
by  the  summer  of  1929  he  had  a  small  air- 
plane equipped  with  a  very  special  set  of 
Instruments.  Among  them  were  two  en- 
tirely new  Instrtunents :  the  gyro  horizon 
and  directional  gyro  These  were  develop>ed 
by  Elmer  A.  Sperry,  Jr  ,  working  closely  with 
Lieutenant  Dooilttle. 

With  that  set  of  Instruments  and  his  radio 
direction  flnder  Dooilttle  was  ready  to  make 
a  new  kind  of  pioneering  flight.  The  plane 
had  a  canvass  hood  which  he  could  draw 
over  the  cockpit  so  that  he  could  see  noth- 
ing outside,  but  had  to  depend  entirely  on 
his  Instruments. 

On  September  24.  1929,  with  only  a  small 
group  of  engineers  as  spectators,  Dooilttle 
climbed  Into  his  plane,  drew  the  hood  over 
the  cockpit,  and  took  off  on  the  fi-rst  all-blind 
flight  In  history.  He  climbed  steadily  out 
of  Mltchel  Fleld,  made  a  wide  turn,  and 
flew  downwind  several  miles:  then  he  turned 
toward  the  field  and  carefully  let  down  on 
a  long  slanting  approach,  using  only  his 
radio  direction  finder  and  his  flight  Instru- 
ments It  was  a  long  minute  both  for  him 
and  for  the  observers,  as  he  cautiously  felt 
for  the  ground  as  the  plane  flew  over  the 
fleld  at  only  a  few  feet  elevation.  Finally 
the  wheels  touched  and  he  rolled  to  a  stop 
A  new  chapter  In  aviation  had  been  started. 
The  availability  of  the  new  blind  Instru- 
ments soon  brought  a  second  wave  of  spec- 
tacular long-distance  flights.  It  started  In 
June  1931  with  a  white  Lockheed  airplane 
named  the  Winnie  Mae.  Wiley  Post,  a 
sturdy    pilot    from    Oklahoma,    and    Harold 


Gatty,  an  experienced  navigator  from  Aus- 
tralia, equipped  their  plane  with  the  new 
bllnd-flying  Instruments.  Their  plan  was  to 
fly  around  the  world.  They  took  off  from 
Roosevelt  Field  early  In  the  morning  of 
June  23  For  the  next  week  newspapers 
traced  their  progress  across  Europe,  Russia, 
Siberia,  Alaska  and  back  to  Roosevelt  Field, 
where  they  landed  at  8  47  p.m  on  Julv  l 
They  had  completed  the  trip  in  only  8  days, 
15  hours,  51  minutes,  and  had  traveled 
15,128  miles  It  was  a  splendid  record,  and 
many  believed  it  would  hold  for  some  years 
Before  the  end  of  that  same  month,  Rus- 
sell Boardman  and  John  Polando  took  off 
from  Long  Island  and  flew,  nonstop,  to 
Istanbul,  Turkey,  a  distance  of  5  011  miles, 
a  ntw  nonstop  record  Clyde  Pangborn  and 
Hugh  Herndon  took  off  on  the  same  day  In 
an  attempt  to  break  the  record  of  the  U'itj- 
Tue  Mae  They  got  as  far  as  Japan  where 
they  were  arrested  for  flying  over  a  Japanese 
fortification. 

In  June  1933  James  Mattern  tried  to  break 
the  Post  and  Gatty  record,  but  had  a  forced 
landing  In  the  wilds  of  Siberia,  and  was  res- 
cued days  later,  nearly  starved.  In  the  unin- 
habited country.  The  biggest  surprise  of 
the  year  1933  was  Wiley  Post  himself  Not 
content  with  his  previous  exploit,  he  wanted 
to  try  it  again,  this  time  alone. 

The  greatest  problem  was  the  element  of 
human   endurance.      He    knew   that,   at    the 
Sperry   Gyroscope   Co.,    In    Brooklyn,   a   new 
design  of  an  automatic  pilot  was  almost  per- 
fected.   If  he  could  have  that  as  his  copilot, 
he   could   do   the   trick.      It   was   finally  ar- 
ranged,  and   the  flrst  model  of  the  modern 
automatic    gyro    pilot    was   Installed    on    the 
Win-iic  Mae.     After  careful  tests,  Wiley  was 
ready  to  take  off.     On  the  morning  of  July 
15   1933,  he  started  from  Floyd  Bennett  Field 
with  only  a  few  friends  and  well-wishers  to 
see   him  off.     He   encountered    all    kinds  of 
weather,  but  with  the  automatic  pilot  as  re- 
lief  he  kept  pushing  ahead  at  a  terrific  pace, 
with  ft  minimum  time  spent  on  the  ground 
to  refuel  and  catch  some  sleep      W'lley  evec 
found    that    on     the    stretches    where    the 
weather  was  good,  he  could  take  short  naps 
while  the  automatic  pilot  kept  him  steadied 
on   his  course.     During  the  evening  of  July 
21,   Post's   progress  on  his   final  dash   across 
the  United  States  from  Alaska  was  broadcast 
hourly,  and  thousands  drove  to  Floyd  Ben- 
nett Field  from  miles  around  to  witness  his 
arrival.      At    1    minute    before   midnight   he 
landed  and  roll«>d  to  a  stop,  amid  floodlights 
and   police  desperately  trying  to  hold   back 
the  crowds.     As  Wiley  climbed  out,  he  was 
greeted  with  the  greatest  ovation  ever  given 
to  a  flyer  in  this  country      He  had  made  a 
new    record    of    7    days,    18    hours,    and    49 
minutes. 

Then,  on  December  7.  1941.  came  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  this  country  was  precipitated 
Into  World  War  II  Much  had  been  learned, 
however,  since  the  First  World  War.  It  was 
now  recognized  :hat  strong  airpower  was  es- 
sential. Less  thin  a  month  after  Pearl  Har- 
bor President  Roosevelt  requested  Congress 
to  make  appropriations  for  the  production 
of  185.000  airplanes.  It  seemed  an  Impossi- 
ble goal.  Production  had  to  start  with  the 
best  designs  available,  as  there  was  no  time 
to  develop  new  ones. 

New  York  State  was  in  a  most  fortunate 
position  to  play  a  vital  part  In  the  great  ef- 
fort. The  Bell  Aircraft  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  the 
Grumman  Aircraft  Engineering  Co  ,  of  Beth- 
page,  and  the  Republic  Aviation  Corp,,  of 
Farmlngdale,  each  had  Just  completed  the 
development  of  a  new  flghter  plane:  Grum- 
man for  the  Navy,  Bell  and  Republic  for  the 
Army.  All  expanded  rapidly  and  went  into 
large  production  Their  output  made  history. 
The  Grtmiman  P4F.  better  known  as  the 
Wildcat,  was  the  mainstay  of  the  Navy,  and 
acquired  a  worldwide  reputation  for  tough- 
ness and  high  performance.  Before  the  end 
of  the  war  It  wa,5  Joined  by  the  Hellcat,  and 
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the  Tiger  Cat,  both  Improved  models.  By 
the  war's  end  Gmroman  had  produced  17,000 
fighter  plane*  of  the  "cat"  family,  and  they 
had  gained  the  reputation  of  being  the  great- 
est of  Navy  flghters. 

All  In  all.  New  York  State  played  a  major 
part  In  the  national  production  of  fighter 
planes  during  the  war. 

In  1946  all  three  companies  brought  out 
)et  fighters  to  supersede  the  wartime  planes, 
and  the  familiar  throb  of  the  propellers  was 
BOO  a  replaced  by  the  new  roar  of  Jets. 

By  1947  the  aeronautical  world  was  talking 
about  a  new  obstacle  In  the  path  of  prog- 
res« — the  sonic  barrier.  Could  a  manned 
airplane  fly  faster  than  the  speed  of  sound'' 
An  attempt  had  been  made  in  England, 
which  had  ended  in  disaster.  Just  at  the 
sonic  speed  the  airplane  had  shaken  itself 
to  pieces,  hence  the  imaginary  barrier.  Law- 
rence Bell,  president  of  the  Bell  Aircraft  Co., 
undertook  to  build  a  needle-nosed,  rocket- 
propelled,  experimental  airplane  which  would 
break  the  sonic  barrier.  It  was  called  the 
XS-1  In  the  faU  of  1947  it  was  taken  out 
to  the  Mojave  Desert,  In  Calif ornla,  where 
it  was  carried  aloft  strapped  under  the  belly 
of  a  big  bombing  airplane.  When  cut  loose 
from  the  bomber,  the  test  pilot,  Charles 
Yeager,  turned  on  his  rocket  engine  and  flew 
the  XS- 1  faster  than  the  speed  of  sound.  So 
even  the  last  barrier  of  aeronautics  was 
broken  by  a  Now  York  product,  and  this 
should  bring  us  near  tiie  end  of  our  story. 

Let  our  reporter  end  the  story  In  the 
busiest  place  he  can  And  in  New  York  State 
In  the  same  year  that  Yeager  flew  alone  into 
the  region  of  supersonic  speeds,  LaGuardia 
Airport  was  handling  over  3  million  air  pas- 
sengers. Over  100,000  of  them  were  trans- 
atlantic travelers.  The  airport  was  satu- 
rated. Fortunately  on  Jamaica  Bay,  only 
10  miles  away,  an  even  greater  airport  was 
In  the  making. 

On  July  31.  1948,  President  Truman  dedi- 
cated IdlewUd  Airport,  which  immediately 
became  the  terminus  of  both  tranrallantlc 
and  transcontlnenUJ  flights.  It  has  grown 
steadily  with  the  great  increase  In  air  travel, 
and  In  the  last  few  years  has  expanded  Its 
facilities  so  that  It  can  handle  the  traffic 
of  the  great  Jet  aL'-Uners  of  all  nations,  as 
they  arrive  from  and  depart  to  £J1  parts 
of  the  world. 

It  U  here.  In  tlie  luxurious  pafscnger  wait- 
ing rooms  of  the  New  York  International  Air- 
port, that  our  reporter  can  flttlngly  end  his 
story.  Here  thousands  of  experienced  and 
somewhat  blase  air  travelers  from  all  nations 
come  and  go  every  day  with  conxfort  and 
speed  unlmaglned  even  by  their  parents. 
What  a  thrill  It  would  be  to  John  Wise  to 
see  this  vast  operation  going  on  only  6  miles 
from  the  old  CapltoUne  grounds  In  Brook- 
lyn, where  only  90  years  before  Donaldson 
made  the  Irst  Ill-starred  attempt  to  Intro- 
duce transoceanic  air  travel. 


STRIP  MINING  RESEARCH 

Mr.  COOPER,  Mr.  President,  on 
June  12,  the  Senate  passed  the  appro- 
priations bill  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies.  Included 
v.as  $200,000  for  an  expanded  research 
program  on  restoration  of  strip-mined 
land  in  the  Appalachian  region.  I  had 
urged  inclusion  of  this  sum  before  the 
Appropriations  Comm.ittee  and  was  glad 
the  committee  approved  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  program  begun  last  year  at 
the  Berea,  Ky.,  Forest  Research  Center, 
and  that  the  Senate  adopted  this  rec- 
ommendation. 

In  conference,  the  $200,000  for  in- 
creased strip-mining  research  was 
omitted.  I  do  not  know  the  reason  for 
om.ission  of  the  item,  except  that  the 


funds  were  not  included  in  the  budget  or 
in  the  bill  a.';  passed  by  the  House.  I 
know  also  that  the  budget  had  been  pre- 
pared before  the  President  sent  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  urging  a  program  of 
research  and  action  to  prevent  despoil- 
ment caused  by  strip-mining  practices. 

It  seems  to  me  tiiat  the  Presidents 
message,  the  record  made  in  Senate 
hearings,  and  Senate  approval  of  addi- 
tional funds  for  strip-mining  research, 
provide  sound  grounds  for  recommend- 
ing that  this  work  be  included  In  the 
budget  for  next  year. 

At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  liave  an  fditonal  dealing  with  this 
subject,  whicli  appeared  in  the  Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal  on  August  7,  in- 
serted in  the  Record.  It  well  points  out 
the  need  for  Congress  to  exercise  re- 
sponsibility m  helping  to  restore  natu- 
ral re.sources  destroyed  by  strip  mining. 

There  being-  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  t?  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  N.^tion  Gets  the  Strip  Co.\l,  Kentcckt 
THE  Stripped  Land 

Kentucky  took  a  low  blow  last  week  when 
a  Housc-Senatf  conference  approved  $3,450,- 
000  for  coal  res<?arch  but  cut  out  the  $200,000 
asked  by  Senator  John  Cooper  for  the  Strip 
Mine  Research  Center  at  Berea.  If  Congress 
can  spend  dolUrs  to  find  new  uses  for  coal, 
\Z  shouki  be  ab!e  to  find  pennies  to  correct 
the  dnmage  done  by  the  mining  of  It. 
Otherwise,  the  Nation  gets  the  coal  and 
Kentucky  pays  tlie  price  In  strip-mine  dam- 
age. 

The  confrrcnce  aclon  Ci.n  be  blamed 
partly  on  the  lopsided  bearlnga  held  on 
the  subject  hearings  so  dominated  by  in- 
dustry spokesmen  as  to  be  immediately  sus- 
pect. No  outs"andln£r  critic  of  strip  mining 
was  called.  y\gronomlsts,  some  associated 
with  ""oul  comp.inles,  blithely  assured  com- 
mittee members  that  the  Industry  already 
knows  all  that  Is  necessary  to  reclaim  sulp- 
mined  land,  and  that  the  whole  thing  Is  not 
much  of  a  problem. 

This  Is  not  so.  Agronomist*  with  experi- 
ence only  In  fat  or  rolling  country  such  as 
that  of  Weste-n  Kentucky  Indiana  or  Illi- 
nois, are  totally  imqu  lUtied  to  deal  with 
the  problem!?  Involved  In  mountainside 
stripping,  wl  Ich  ronstlru'cs  Kentucky's 
toughest  reclamation  problem.  Very  little 
is  known,  actially.  about  the  damage  done 
by  such  strip  mining  or  how  to  correct  It. 
What  few  stucies  have  been  made  show  only 
that  a  lot  of  study  Is  needed 

And  It  is  needed  now  Thousands  of  new 
acres  of  hillside  land  are  being  stripped 
every  year  and  other  thou  ands  covered  by 
spoil-banks  of  dirt  thrown  down  the  moun- 
tainside by  the  strippers  in  order  to  reach 
the  coal.  Dnkss  ways  are  found  to  keep  this 
earth,  often  highly  acid,  from  washing  down 
Into  the  valleys  and  the  streams  below,  the 
damage  may  b<'  Irreparable. 

PHOCRFSS  AFTER  A  SLOW  ST.MtT 

The  department  of  conservation,  after  a 
somewhat  stormy  start.  Is  getting  good  co- 
oper.T.tlou  frora  most  strip  operators,  and 
from  the  Kentucky  Conservation  Association, 
an  organlzatloj  created  by  coal  Arms  to  en- 
courage voluntary  conservation  by  mine  op- 
erators Some  operators  are  doing  more  to- 
ward reclaiming  strip  sites  than  is  required 
In  the  law,  but  like  the  conservation  de- 
partment workers,  they  are  handicapped  by 
not  knowing  the  best  procedures  in  each 
case. 

A.ssistant  Co:nmlssioner  of  Conservation  in 
Charge  of  Strip  Mining  Robert  Montgomery 
believes  that  control  of  strip-mine  damage 
depends  on  two  factors;  (1)  efflclent  control 
of   water   on    the   site,  especially  the    water 


that  runs  down  the  spollbanks,  and  (2) 
prompt  and  proper  piantiug  of  the  spoil- 
banks  to  prevent  them  from  slipping  and 
eroding  Unless  water  from  the  bench  (the 
flat  surface  cleared  for  access  to  the  coal 
seam)  is  handled  correctly.  It  will  undermine 
the  spoilbank  and  force  it  to  slip  downhill 
in  mud  waves.  But  it  Is  hard  to  say  whether, 
on  a  specific  site.  It  is  better  to  Impound 
water  on  the  bench,  tiie  It  acrcss  the  spoil- 
bank  or  try  to  carry  It  past  the  spoil - 
bank  by  ditching  alon^;  access  roads  Simi- 
larly, it  Is  hard  to  know  what  kind  of 
planting  will  check  surface  erosion  on  the 
spoilbank  and  gl^e  tree  seedlings  time  to 
grow.  Grasses  th.^t  flourish  on  one  strip 
Bite  may  fail  completely  to  grow  on  ar.oth'^r 
site  a  mile  away. 

Not  that  strip- mine  experiments  and 
studies  are  not  being  made.  The  depart- 
ment of  conservation  is  carrying  o:.  as  ex- 
tensive experimental  work  as  Us  budget  will 
permit.  The  Kentucky  Conser\  itlon  Asso- 
ciation, In  Its  work  with  operators,  Is 
gathering  valuable  data  from  efforts  of  the 
Individual  strip  miners.  The  Interior  De- 
partment Is  planning  a  test  reclamation 
project  in  eastern  Kentucky,  and  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  says  !t  Is  willing  to 
cooperate  In  such  studies  The  Berea  Strip 
Mine  Research  Center  also  conducts  limited 
studies  on  Its  $24,000  annual  budget. 

WE    PAY    THE    BTLL 

But  none  of  the-e  has  the  money  or  men 
to  carry  on  the  broad  and  ace  ierated  re- 
search program  needed.  Nor  do  they  have 
eltlier  the  means  or  the  respoiisibility  of  re- 
claiming the  thousands  of  acr-^s  6trip|)ed  and 
left  to  erode  before  the  present  strip-mine 
control  law  was  p  issed.  As  a  icsult,  whole 
areas  of  b.arreu  hillside  are  being  left  to 
erode  and  wash  down  into  the  valleys  and 
streams  oi  eastern  Kentucky,  to  cause  iK)i- 
sonou*  silling  and  future  flooding.  OUier 
thousands  of  acres  may  contribute  to  tiii.s 
damage  by  the  failure  of  strip  operators  to 
know  wlicn,  how  and  what  to  do  with  their 
strip  sites. 

Had  the  Berea  Research  Center  been  given 
the  funds  requested  by  ScnatiT  C< 'OPiiR,  It 
might  have  co<.)rdlnated  the  van.ius  etioris 
being  made  to  learn  about  strip-mine  con- 
trol; It  might  have  standardized  reclamation 
practices  and  disseminated  this  vital  Infor- 
mation to  strip  operators.  It  might  have 
undertaken  reclamation  of  the  abandoned 
stripped  land  In  eastern  Kentucky.  The 
shortsighted  penny- pinching  of  Congress  has 
Instead  handed  tlie  Job,  and  the  cost  of  the 
damage,  to  the  taxpayers  cf  Kentucky. 


CAN  FREE:vIEN  PREVAIL? 

Mr,  COOPER.  Mr  President,  at  the 
ajvnual  Law  Honor  Banquet  this  year, 
the  distinguished  dean  of  the  Notre  Dame 
Law  School,  Dr.  Joseph  O  Meara.  intro- 
ducing the  president  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  had  some  comments 
which  are  so  pertinent  and  appropriate 
to  the  times  and  our  duties  that  I  think 
they  would  be  of  interest  to  other  Sen- 
ators. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
Dean  OMeara's  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remaiks 
were  ordered  to  be  primed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  et  Dean  Joseph  O'Meara 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  2-day  conference  on 
"How  Freemen  Can  Prevail,"  Columnist 
Edgar  Ansel  Muwrer  declared.  I  came  here 
thinking  that  freemen  could  prevail,  and  I 
go  back  certain  that  they  can.  Uniiappiiy. 
I  am  not  siire  that  they  will." 

Before  I  finish  I  will  have  a  brief  comment 
on  Mr.  Mowrer's  grim  uncertainty. 
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The  overriding  necessity  of  holding  on  to 
sanity  precludes  belii^f,  perhaps,  in  a  com- 
ing nuclear  catastrophe.  We  have  to  go  on 
about  our  business;  1.  Is  Imperative  that  we 
do  so.  We  cannot  foiget,  though,  the  words 
of  Lord  Acton.  "Power  tends  to  expand  In- 
definitely, and  will  :.ranscend  all  barriers, 
abroad  and  at  home,  until  met  by  superior 
forces." 

And  we  would  do  well  to  remember  the 
fate  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Hlspyanlola  (now 
known  as  Watllng's  Island  or  San  Salvador) 
where  Columbus  flrs;  landed  In  the  New 
World : 

"Of  the  original  nt.tlves,  estimated  by  a 
modem  ethnologist  ^t  300  000  In  number 
(when  the  .Spaniards  arrived  in  1492)  cne- 
third  were  killed  off  tetween  1494  and  1496 
By  1508  an  enumeratl  )n  showed  only  60.000 
alive.  Four  years  la  er  that  number  was 
reduced  by  two-third;;  and  In  1548  Ovledo 
doubted  whether  500  ladlans  remained.  To- 
day the  blood  of  the  Talnos  only  exists 
mingled  with  that  of  the  more  docile  and 
laborious  African  Negroes  who  were  Imported 
to  do  the  work  that  they  could  not  and 
would  not  perform. 

"The  fate  of  this  gentle  and  almost  de- 
fenseless people,"  continues  Professor  Mor- 
rison, "offers  a  terrible  example  to  Americans 
who  fancy  that  they  will  be  allowed  to  live 
in  peace  by  people  overseas  who  covet  what 
they  have." 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  a  prophet  of  nuclear 
doom.  There  are  other  ways  of  o%'erwhelm- 
Ing  us  than  by  nuclear  assault  and  the  Com- 
munists are  well  aware  of  It.  If  we  are  being 
told  the  truth,  AmerUa  is  still  ahead  mUl- 
tarlly.  On  the  economic  front,  however, 
there  are  signs  that  we  are  losing.  Recently 
Walter  Llppmann  UTcte  of  "the  grinding 
reality  of  our  dccHnlni;  Industrial  suprema- 
cy." As  to  this  the  N'atlon  appears  Indif- 
ferent, perhaps  for  want  of  understanding 
the  peril.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  an 
experienced  observer  ol  Soviet  affairs,  Khru- 
shchev "nppe.'vrs  to  have  great  faith  In  the 
potentialities  of  economic  power  It  Is  a 
subject  to  which  he  often  refers  At  the 
2l8t  Congress  of  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party,  he  declared  that  the  international 
situation  would  change  radically  when  the 
Soviet  Union  becomes  the  leading  Industrial 
power,  when  the  Communist  bloc  produces 
more  than  half  the  viorld's  Industrial  out- 
put." There  Is  support  for  this  assessment 
of  the  situation  In  a  recent  address  bv  Mr 
Henry  Shapiro,  for  25  years  Moscow  bureau 
chief   for   United    Presis    International: 

"The  present  generation  of  | Soviet)  lead- 
ers—m.any  of  them  in  their  forties— have 
been  trained  in  econoTilcs.  engineering  and 
Industrial  management  Their  whole  careers 
are  based  on  ability  to  produce  " 

This  U  present-day  Rui.sla's  grand  de- 
sign for  the  triumph  of  communism— to 
outproduce  the  West,  to  surpass  us  Indus- 
trially. 

How  are  we  responding  tj  the  challenge? 
I  referred  last  year  to  Admiral  Rlckovers  as- 
sertion that  "life  wlttout  effort  appears  to 
be  our  national  goal"  Th:.s  is  selling  out 
to  the  enemy  for,  as  th»  admiral  h.-is  pointed 
out,  "everything  we  co  either  strengthens 
or  weaken  the  coalition  fighting  to  preserve 
Its  right  to  remain  fri'e."  The  electricians 
in  New  York  who  dem£  nded  a  25-hour  week 
and  the  employers  who  granted  it  struck  a 
major  blow  against  fre3dom.  Very  likely  It 
will  be  followed  by  otier  and  even  greater 
blows.  Thus  we  are  told  that  a  campaign 
Is  now  under  way  to  oljtaln  a  25-hour  week 
for  all  union  members  In  New  York.  If  that 
campaign  succeeds,  the  infection  will  spread 
across  the  country,  costs  and  prices  will  con- 
tinue to  rise,  and  we  will  cea^e  to  be  competi- 
tive. We  may  as  well  surrender  to  the  Com- 
munists  and   be   done   with  it. 

"When  the  strong  maa,  fully  armed,  guards 
his  courtyard,  his  projierty  is   undisturbed 
But  if  one  stronger  thar  he  attacks  and  over- 
comes him,  he  will  take  away  all  his  weapons 


that  he  relied  upon  and  will  divide  his 
spoils,"  Nuclear  superiority,  if  we  have  It, 
Is  not  enough;  It  will  not  save  us  if  the 
enemy  becomes  stronger  Industrially — and 
psychologically.  After  all,  why  should  the 
Communists  lake  the  risk  nf  nuclear  war  so 
long  as  there  is  good  praspect  of  winning  by 
surpassing  us  industrially''  And  they  are 
working  to  surpass  us.  As  Barbara  Ward 
has  pointed  out: 

"The  amount  of  effort,  interest,  prepara- 
tion, and  sheer  slogging  hard  work  which  the 
Communists  tend  to  put  Into  the  task  of 
building  their  version  of  world  order  very 
greatly  exceeds  what  we  are  ready  to  do  or 
the  sacrifices  wc  are  prepared  to  make  " 

"Somehow,"  says  General  Hershey,  "we've 
got  to  get  ourselves  tough  enough  to  fight 
for  the  things  we  believe  In."  But  the  ques- 
tion, I  think,  is  whether  we  still  believe  In 
them.  "People  need  something  to  believe 
in,"  remarked  a  London  dealer  In  charms  and 
amulets,  whose  business  Is  said  to  be  pros- 
pering. Is  this  not  simply  another  manifes- 
tation of  the  decay  of  Western  man's  belief 
In  the  values  which  made  him  what  he  Is? 

Unless  we  believe  in  staying  free  and  there- 
fore in  staying  strong,  we  will  not  have  the 
will  to  win  the  cold  war.  And  without  the 
will  to  win  we  are  already  undone. 

What  is  too  little  understood  is  that  this 
Is  a  time  of  crisis.  Perhaps  the  most  fate- 
ful decision  in  history  is  waiting  to  be  made, 
that  Is.  whether  to  press  on  for  shorter 
hours,  less  work,  and  greater  ease,  or,  in 
the  words  of  Colonel  Glenn,  "to  take  the 
dare  of  the  future"  and  go  back  to  work.  If 
we  choose  the  former  alternative  we  will  de- 
cay and  founder,  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
did  and  as  the  Communists  fully  expect  us 
to  do.  leaving  the  world  to  them. 

In  the  address  he  Is  about  to  deliver,  the 
distinguished  president  of  the  .American  Bar 
Association,  Mr.  John  C.  Sattcrfieid.  will 
say-  and  will  say  truly— that  the  Commu- 
nists will  bury  themselves— If  we  help  them 
But  will  we  help  them  or  will  we.  Instead, 
insist  on  helping  them  to  bury  us''  Like 
Mr  MowTcr,  1  am  not  at  all  sure  which  It 
will  be 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr,  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  majority 
leader,  I  have  a  speech  of  about  10  min- 
utes which  I  am  prepared  to  deliver  now, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  other 
Senators. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  In 
view  of  the  unusual  circumstances,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  if  his  colleague  [Mr. 
J.^v•^rsi  will  agree,  may  continue  for  10 
additional  minutes. 

ITie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
Sparkman  m  the  chair  >.  Is  there  objec- 
tion?   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  NOMINATION  OF  IR\'TNG   BEN 
COOPER  TO  BE  A  U.S.  JUDGE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  a  spe- 
cial subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciai-y  recently  con- 
cluded extensive  hearings  on  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Ir\'ing  Ben  Cooper 
to  be  a  judge  of  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 

The  task  of  determining  whether  to 
support  or  oppose  this  nomination  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  I  have  ever  faced. 

It  has  always  been  my  position  that 
every  reasonable  presumption  should  be 
indulged  in  favor  of  a  Presidential  ap- 
pointment.   However,  there  is  a  differ- 


ence in  reviewing  the  qualifications  of  a 
candidate  for  an  executive  post  and  a 
candidate  for  judicial  office.  In  the  nor- 
mal course,  department  and  agency 
heads  do  not  seT\e  beyond  the  adminis- 
tration by  which  they  are  selected.  A 
Federal  judge,  on  the  other  hand,  serves 
for  life  and  once  confirmed  is  virtually 
beyond  the  reach  of  either  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive or  the  Congress.  Our  m.istakes 
in  such  cases  are  not  subject  to  easy 
correction  and  can  plague  the  processes 
of  justice  long  aft^r  the  President  s  term 
expires  and  our  Senate  service  is  at  an 
end. 

For  many  years.  Presidents  and  At- 
torneys Gener£.l  of  both  pohtical  parties 
have  established  the  custom  of  consult- 
ing v.ith  the  American  Bar  Association 
Committee  on  the  Federal  Judiciarj-  with 
regard  to  pro.spective  nominees.  This 
ABA  committee  has  earned  an  outstand- 
ing reputation  for  fairness  and  objec- 
tivity. It  performs  its  work  in  a 
thorough  and  completely  professional 
manner,  entirely  as  a  public  service.  I 
believe  wholeheartedly  in  the  function 
of  this  ABA  camjnittee  and  would  not 
want  to  do  anything  which  would  un- 
dermine its  efforts  or  indicate  a  lack 
of  confidence  in  its  judgment. 

Indeed,  at  a  time  when  the  President 
has  the  power  to  appoint  almost  one- 
third  of  all  the  members  of  the  Federal 
judiciary,  we  can  prof.t  greatly  from  the 
ABA's  investigations  and  recommenda- 
tions. The  pressures  on  the  President 
and  the  limited  time  and  investigative 
facilities  of  thf  Senate  make  it  impera- 
tive that  the  ABA  committee  be  able  to 
function  effectively  and  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  It  has  our  full  confidence  The 
ABA  committee  on  the  Federal  judiciary 
has  an  oven^helming  burden  and  it  will 
be  difficult  for  it  to  maintain  the  high 
standards  it  hts  established  for  Federal 
judges  if  we  discredit  its  work  loo  read- 
ily and  view  •with  unjustified  suspicion 
its  con-^idered  and  frank  advice. 

In  this  case  i-he  judgment  of  the  ABA 
committee  is  buttressed  by  the  unfavor- 
able recommeniations  of  the  responsible 
committees  of  two  of  the  bar  associa- 
tions in  the  an^a  in  which  the  nominee 
wouid  serve — the  Association  of  the  Bar 
of  the  City  of  New  York  and  the 
New  York  County  Lawyers  Association. 
These  are  both  outstanding  organiza- 
tions led  by  some  of  the  most  respected 
lawyers  in  the  Nation.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  their  opposition  to  the  nom- 
inee is  based  on  any  jjersonal  considera- 
tions. On  the  contrary,  it  is  obvious 
that  they  have  been  motivated  entirely 
by  a  desire  to  safeguard  our  Federal 
courts  and  have  been  extremely  con- 
scientious in  re\iewing  the  available  evi- 
dence and  infonnation.  We  owe  these 
associations  an  expression  of  deep  ap- 
preciation for  their  efforts. 

It  takes  great  courage  for  any  active 
lawyer  to  appear  in  opposition  to  a  judi- 
cial nominee,  particularly  a  nominee  who 
is  al.^eady  sitting  under  a  recess  appoint- 
ment. The  witnesses  who  have  testified 
in  opposition  to  confirmation  have  set 
an  excellent  example  and  it  would  be 
splendid  if  we  rrceived  similar  coopera- 
tion from  members  of  the  bar  and  the 
public    whenever    we    were    confronted 
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with  the  diflBcult  questions  this  case  pre- 
sents. My  judgment,  after  weighing  all 
the  evidence,  is  in  no  sense  a  reflection 
on  the  veracity  or  integrity  of  the  men 
and  women  who  at  considerable  personal 
inconvenience  have  come  to  Washington 
to  provide  us  with  the  benefit  of  their 
testimony  and  opinions.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
should,  in  my  judgment,  consider  itself 
very  much  in  their  debt. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  no  one  has 
challenged  the  character  or  the  integrity 
of  Judge  Cooper.  While  some  question 
has  been  raised  about  his  expfrience, 
this  has  i  ot  been  given  great  emphasis. 
and  it  is  obvious  that  the  nominee,  in 
fact,  has  had  considerable  judicial  ex- 
perience and  has  participated  in  many 
important  legal  assignments.  It  is  true 
that  most  of  this  experience  before  his 
appointment  to  the  district  court  has 
been  in  the  field  of  the  criminal  law. 
Appointments  to  the  Federal  judiciary 
have  never  been  limited,  however,  to 
lawyers  who  have  had  occasion  to  deal 
in  their  practice  or  other  professional 
work  with  all  of  the  intricate  and  varied 
problems  with  which  a  Federal  judge 
may  be  confronted.  The  only  relevant 
inquiry  in  this  respect  is  whether  the 
nominee  has  exhibited  the  capacity  for 
understanding  and  coping  with  these 
problems. 

In  this  case,  we  need  not  speculate  on 
this  question  since  Chief  Judge  Ryan, 
under  whom  Judge  Cooper  has  been  serv- 
ing for  10  months  on  the  Federal  court, 
has  advised  the  committee  that  Judge 
Cooper's  work  on  the  court  has  been  ex- 
cellent. This  appraisal  has  been  borne 
out  by  a  survey  conducted  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  the  New  York  State 
Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  among  all 
the  lawyers  who  have  appeared  before 
Judge  Cooper  since  his  appointment  to 
the  district  court.  Not  one  of  these  law- 
yers expressed  any  criticism  of  his  per- 
formance while  a  substantial  number 
praised  his  work  in  very  high  terms. 
The  bar  associations'  brief  in  opposition 
to  confirmation  does  not  press  the  point 
of  lack  of  judicial  experience,  and  in  my 
judgment  the  nominee's  past  experience 
and  work  on  the  Federal  court  to  date 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  his  ability  to  deal 
competently  with  the  cases  which  will 
come  before  him  as  a  Federal  judge. 

The  main  burden  of  the  charge 
against  Judge  Cooper  is  that  he  lacks 
judicial  temperament.  Most  of  the 
testimony  adver.se  to  the  witne.ss  has  re- 
lated to  incidents  during  his  service  on 
the  court  of  special  sessions  in  New  York 
City. 

There  is  some  conflict  in  the  testi- 
mony with  regard  to  these  incidents  rnd 
considerable  difference  between  the 
nominee  and  the  witnesses  as  to  their 
interpretation.  For  the  most  part,  how- 
e'.er.  they  are  explained  on  the  basis  of 
the  incredible  pressures  and  problems 
confronting  any  attempt  to  administer 
justice  in  the  confused,  tumultuous,  and 
sometimes  chaotic  conditions  prevailing 
in  this  court.  What  appear  to  some 
witnesses  to  be  signs  of  arrogance,  impa- 
tience, and  rudeness  on  the  part  of 
Judge  Cooper,  are  considered  by  others 
merely  as  a  reflection  of  a  determined 


attempt  to  maintain  a  proper  judicial 
decorum  and  atmosphere  imder  the  most 
trying  circumstances. 

It  is  apparent  that  Judge  Cooper 
offended  many  by  his  actions,  but  many 
others,  who  appeared  before  him  fre- 
quently, have  testified  in  the  highest 
terms  of  his  sincerity,  of  his  courtesy, 
and  most  important  of  his  success  in  al- 
tering the  jungle-like  atmosphere 
which  existed  before  his  appointment  as 
chief  justice.  Obviously,  the  easy 
course  always  is  to  accept  conditions  as 
they  are  and  to  avoid  clashes  with  the 
existing  order.  Judge  Cooper  could  not 
tolerate  the  status  quo  and  this  is  to  his 
credit.  This  does  not  justify  any  rude 
outbursts,  but  it  does  require  that  these 
lapses  from  propriety  be  weighed  against 
the  judge's  passionate  desire  for  im- 
provement. Not  a  single  witness  before 
the  committee  questioned  Judge  Cooper's 
motivations.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
witnesses  applauded  the  important  con- 
tribution he  made  to  the  work  of  his 
court  during  his  service  as  chief 
justice. 

No  one  can  fairly  disregard  the  com- 
mendations which  Judge  Cooper  has  re- 
ceived during  his  lifetime  of  public  serv- 
ice. The  district  attorney  of  New  York 
County  during  Judge  Cooper's  22-year 
tenure  on  the  court  of  special  sessions 
was  the  highly  respected  Frank  S. 
Hogan.  His  office  appeared  in  thousands 
of  ca.ses  in  Judge  Cooper's  court  during 
this  period.  In  a  letter  to  the  Attorney 
General  while  Judge  Cooper's  name  was 
under  consideration  for  the  Federal 
court.  District  Attorney  Hogan  stated: 

Judge  Cooper  has  devoted  a  long  and  dls- 
tingiiLshed  legal  career  to  public  service.  It 
constitutes  an  outstanding  contribution  to 
law  enforcement  and  the  administration  of 
Justice.  •  •  •  My  office  prosecutes  about 
25,000  misdemeanor  cases  In  the  court  of 
special  sessions.  We  can  give  testimony 
with  re-spect  to  the  importance  of  that 
court  and  the  outstanding  part  played  by 
Chief  Justice  Cooper  In  raising  that  tribunal 
to  its  present  level  of  eflflclency  and  esteem. 
This  degree  of  excellence  could  not  have 
bf>en  achieved  without  the  tireless  guidance, 
the  sure  direction  and  the  superior  admin- 
istrative ability  of  the  chief  Justice. 

Mr.  President,  the  court  of  special  ses- 
sions is  under  the  supervision  of  the  ap- 
pellate division  of  the  supreme  court  in 
New  York.  The  presiding  justice  of  the 
appellate  division  during  most  of  the 
period  Judge  Cooper  was  chief  justice 
of  the  court  of  special  sessions  was  the 
Honorable  David  W.  Peck,  one  of  the 
most  highly  respected  members  of  the 
New  York  bench  and  bar  for  many  dec- 
ades. In  his  letter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral he  stated: 

Certainly  Judge  Cooper  Is  one  of  the  most 
conscientious  and  Industrious  Judge=  who 
ever  held  judicial  office.  As  the  head  of  a 
busy  court  with  a  heavy  case  load,  he  kept 
the  court  abreast  of  its  work  and  Instilled 
a  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  among  the  Judges 
In  meeting  the  tremendous  demands  upon 
the  court.  No  only  did  Judge  Cooper  dis- 
charge his  judicial  and  administrative  duties 
with  distinction,  but  he  gave  added  attention 
to  the  development  of  auxiliary  social  serv- 
ices In  his  court,  and  maintained  a  helpful 
Interest  In  the  court  system  as  a  whole.  His 
outstanding  record  Is  a  reflection  of  great 
ability,  unstinted  effort,  and  tireless  devo- 
tion to  the  administration  of  Justice. 


i-. 


The  presiding  justice  of  the  appellate 
division  during  Judge  Cooper's  last  3 
years  of  service  as  chief  justice  of  the 
court  of  special  sessions,  and  still  the 
presiding  justice  of  this  court,  is  the 
Honorable  Bernard  Botein.  In  his  letter 
to  the  Attorney  General  recommending 
Judge  Cooper  for  the  Federal  court, 
Judge  Botein  stated: 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  know  Judge 
Cooper  Intimately  for  over  30  years;  and  I 
therefore  have  had  a  firsthand  opportunity 
to  appraise  his  conduct  and  qualifications 
as  a  practicing  lawyer,  as  a  sj>eclal  Investi- 
gator, and  as  a  Judge.  In  all  these  areas 
he  displayed  outstanding  legal  ability,  Im- 
peccable Integrity,  and  a  high  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  work  to  be  performed. 
He  has  never  been  content  with  mere  ade- 
quacy but  has  always  thrown  himself  heart 
and  soul  Into  every  Job  he  undertook.  More 
recently.  In  his  former  capacity  as  chief 
Justice  of  the  very  important  court  of  spe- 
cial sessions.  Judge  Cooper  was  a  member 
of  the  departmental  committee  of  the  State 
Judicial  conference.  This  committee  estab- 
lishes policy  and  standards  for  the  courts 
functioning  In  the  city  of  New  York.  Judge 
Cooper  was  a  knowledgeable,  dedicated,  and 
Indefatigable  member,  who  rendered  Invalu- 
able service.  Again.  I  speak  from  firsthand 
knowledge,  as  I  am  chairman  of  the  depart- 
mental committee  for  the  first  department. 

There  are  dozens  of  similar  tributes 
from  judges,  lawyers,  and  others  in  the 
record  of  the  committee's  hearings,  many 
of  which  were  written  without  any  ref- 
erence to  the  pending  nomination  of 
Judge  Cooper  to  the  district  court.  He 
was,  for  example,  repeatedly  endorsed 
for  reappointment  to  the  court  of  spe- 
cial sessions  by  the  Bar  A.ssociation  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  In  1951.  the  as- 
sociation reported  him  well  qualified  for 
elevation  to  the  position  of  chief  justice 
of  this  court.  In  1956.  after  he  had 
been  serving  as  chief  justice  for  5  years. 
the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York  recommended  him  as  "out- 
standingly qualified  "  for  appointment 
to  a  full  term  as  chief  justice.  The  New 
York  County  Lawyers  Association  like- 
wise consistently  praised  Judge  Cooper's 
qualifications.  The  report  of  its  com- 
mittee recommending  him  for  elevation 
to  chief  justice  stated : 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
Judge  Cooper  Is  exceptionally  well  fitted  for 
appointment  as  chief  Justice  of  the  court  of 
special  sessions.  Such  an  appointment 
would  transcend  political  considerations,  and 
be  a  heartening  assurance  to  the  public,  to 
the  bench,  and  to  the  bar  that  merit,  integ- 
rity, legal  ability,  and  devotion  to  Justice 
are  being  recognized  as  the  only  proper  cri- 
terion for  Judicial  advancement. 

Mr.  President,  these  sentiments  were 
echoed  by  many  witnesses  who  appeared 
before  or  communicated  with  the  com- 
mittee during  its  hearings  on  this  nomi- 
nation. My  colleague  I  Mr.  JavitsI, 
whose  interest  in  the  effective  adminis- 
tration of  justice  is  second  to  none,  at- 
tested to  Judge  Cooper's  "high  integrity. 
devotion  to  duty,  and  ability"  on  the 
basis  of  his  25-ycar  acquaintance  with 
the  nominee.  Representative  Celler. 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  v.iio  has  known  Judge 
Cooper  for  over  20  years,  spoke  elo- 
quently of  the  nominee's  "intelligence, 
perception,  probity,  experience,  knowl- 
edge of  the  law,  determination,  forth- 
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Tightness  and  humility."  Similar  praise 
of  the  nomination  ;ame  from  such  men 
as  Judge  DeLuca  aid  Judge  Bayes,  for- 
mer chief  justices  of  the  court  of  special 
sessions.  Judges  Barshay,  Hoffman,  and 
Heller  who  served  \;ith  Judge  Cooper  as 
associate  justices  o!  the  court  of  special 
sessions.  Judges  Hccht  and  Greenbert, 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  York. 
Judge  Murrah.  chi.'f  judge  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  f^r  the  10th  Circuit, 
who  worked  closely  with  Judge  Cooper 
as  chairman  of  the  Advison,-  Council  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency  and  many  other 
State  and  Federal  judges  who  had  occa- 
sion to  work  with  Judge  Cooper  in  this 
field.  In  addition,  the  committee  heard 
firsthand  from  a  number  of  lawyers  who 
appeared  frequently  befoiT  Judge  Cooper 
such  as  Mrs.  Mary  Johnsen  Lowe.  Robert 
P.  Brown,  Mrs.  Fra  ices  E  Bilmes,  and 
Gilbert  Ramirez,  al.  of  whom  had  the 
highest  praise  for  Judge  Cooper's  con- 
duct and  work  in  dealing  with  the  enor- 
mous problems  of  the  court  of  special 
sessions. 

This  testimony  does  not  exonerate 
Judge  Cooper's  apparent  lack  of  judicial 
temperament  on  a  ntunber  of  occasions. 
It  does  not  raise  any  question  as  to  the 
good  faith  of  the  bar  associations  in 
challenging  his  confirmation.  It  does 
not  undermine  in  any  way  the  effort  of 
those  who  appeared  against  the  nominee 
to  contribute  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciar>-'s  proper  performance  of  its 
responsibilities. 

In  any  evaluation  of  a  man's  career 
and  fitness  for  pubhc  office,  however,  his 
accomplishments     must     be     measured 
against   his   lapses.     Judge   Cooper   has 
devoted   his  life  tc   public   .service.     He 
has  made  a  brilliant  contribution  to  our 
understanding  of  the  difficult  problems 
of    juvenile    delinquency.      He    labored 
tirelessly  for  more  than  20  years  of  his 
life  to  improve  the  procedures  for  deal- 
ing with  youthful  and  other  offenders  of 
the   Criminal   Code.     In    the   course   of 
handling  literally  tens  of  thousands  of 
cases  over  a  period  of  more  than  20  years 
he  offended  some,  but  won  the  unstint- 
ing   and    unqualified    praise    of    many 
others.     If  we  were  dealing  with  a  man 
who  did  not  possess  Judge  Cooper's  bril- 
liance, or  a  man  without  Judge  Cooper's 
record  of  public  service,  or  a  man  with- 
out Judge  Cooper's  zealous  dedication  to 
duty,  or  a  man  whose  character,  integ- 
rity or  ability  was  in  question — his  of- 
fenses against  good  conduct  outlined  in 
the  committee's  hearings  might  be  fatal. 
But  we  cannot  deal  with  a  man's  short- 
/   comings  in  a  vacuum.    We  would  not  be 
/     serving  the  cause  of  justice  or  be  pay- 
ing our  proper   respect   to   the   initia- 
tive and  determination  which   are  fre- 
quently  essential   to   reform   and    civic 
progress,  if  our  perspective  failed  in  this 
case. 

The  decisive  factor  in  Judge  Cooper's 
favor  is  the  manner  in  which  he  has  ac- 
tually performed  his  duties  in  the  10 
months  .since  his  rece.ss  appointment  to 
the  district  court.  Chief  Judge  Ryan,  in 
the  letter  to  the  committee  to  which  I 
have  already  referred,  has  advised  us 
that  since  his  recess  appointment  Judge 
Cooper  has  been  "most  industrious,  co- 
operative and  competent "  and  that  the 
personnel  of  the  court  have  found  him 


to  be  "uniformly  courteous  and  con- 
siderate." This  estimate  is  confirmed 
by  the  survey  conducted  by  the  New 
York  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers,  to 
which  I  have  also  previously  referred, 
which  produced  results  extremely  fa- 
vorable to  the  nominee.  Not  a  single 
witness  has  contradicted  this  impressive 
evidence  of  Judge  Cooper's  completely 
satisfactory  service  on  the  Federal  court. 
In  the  light  of  the  record  of  these  hear- 
ings. Judge  Cooper  was  indeed  fortunate 
In  havine  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
his  qualifications  for  Federal  judicial 
service  by  actually  sitting  on  the  Federal 
bench.  To  my  mind,  the  evidence  that 
he  has  passed  this  tost  with  flying  colors 
must  outweigh  any  lingering  doubts 
about  his  qualifications. 

In  conclu:non.  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size that  ihc  Senate  has  not  been  called 
upon  in  this  case  to  select  a  nominee 
for  the  Federal  district  court  but  only 
to  determine  whether  the  nominee 
chosen  by  the  President  should  be  con- 
firmed. In  making  this  determination, 
we  cannot  delegate  the  difficult  and 
delicate  task  of  weighing  £\\  the  evidence 
to  any  private  organization,  no  matter 
how  highly  we  esteem  its  work  or  weigh 
its  conclusions.  The  evidence  in  this 
case  might  well  have  convinced  the 
President  that  he  should  have  rejected 
Judge  Cooper's  candidacy,  but  it  Ls  not 
sufficient  to  convince  me  that  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  should  be  vetoed  by  the 
Senate. 

While  I  was  not  asked  to  advise  with 
regard  to  this  nomination,  it  is  my  judg- 
ment on  the  whole  record  that  the 
President's  nominee  merits  our  consent 
and  I  shall  vote  for  Judge  Cooper's  con- 
firmation in  the  committee  and  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JA"VTTS.  I  have  heard  with  the 
deepest  satisfaction  the  statement  made 
by  my  colleague  from  New  York.  I  think 
he  will  be  the  first  to  attest  that  I  have 
depended  on  him.  I  have  known  this 
nominee  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  I 
have  made  my  views  known  to  the  com- 
mittee. I  knew  my  colleague  would  look 
at  the  question  objectively.  He  ob- 
viously has,  and  with  the  customary 
thoroughness  and  scholarship  that  is 
typical  of  him.  My  colleague  can  under- 
stand the  deep  satisfaction  and  .erati- 
fication  I  feel  when  he  makes  his  state- 
ment, and  evidences  his  own  objective 
judgment. 

I,  too,  believe  that  Judge  Cooper's 
nomination  should  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  I  hope  the  confirmation  will 
come  at  the  earlie.=^t  possible  date.  Cer- 
tainly it  must  come  during  the  present 
session.  I  hope.  too.  that  my  colleague 
will  analyze  the  rpcord  for  the  whole 
Senate  upon  the  occasion  of  the  confir- 
mation. I  shall  endeavor  to  do  the 
same,  adding  to  it  such  knowledge  as  I 
have  personally  of  Judge  Cooper  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

Judge  Cooper  has  been  compared  to 
Ben  Lindsay,  of  Denver,  the  great  judge 
in  juvenile  cases,  who  understood  the 
adolescent  mind  so  well.  I  agree  with 
my  colleague  that  one  can  only  pay 
honor  to  our  colleagues  at  the  bar  who 


spend  so  much  time  and  effort  in  giving 
their  judgment  and  in  evaluating  the 
evidence.  But  as  is  verj'  well  known  of 
lawyers,  all  of  us  would  die  for  the  right 
of  the  other  to  decide  objectively,  even 
after  all  the  evidence  is  in.  and  no  mat- 
ter how  strongly  we  may  feel  about  a 
particular  side.  Our  colleagues  have 
evidenced  sincerity  and  diligence  in  ful- 
filling their  duty.  My  colleague  I  Mr. 
Keating  1  has  truly  said  that  we  must 
make  an  objective  judgment.  He  has 
made  it.  I  am  deeply  gratified.  I.  too. 
have  made  it. 

I  shall  consider  it  my  duty,  as  he  has 
considered  it  his,  to  lay  th?  facls  before 
the  Senate  when  the  question  of  the  con- 
firmation comes  before  the  Senate,  as  I 
hope  it  will. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  remember  that 
Judge  Cooper  has  been  a  judge  for  over 
20  years.  He  is  now  60  years  of  age.  I 
liked  so  much  what  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Keating]  so  clearly  said.  Certainly  we 
do  not  wish  to  administer  the  coup  de 
grace — the  disgrace  of  denying  Senate 
confirmation — to  a  man  whose  career 
has  extended  over  20  years  of  seiTice  to 
the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  and, 
in  my  view,  to  the  people  of  the  Nation. 
He  is  a  judge  who  still  demonstrates,  as 
he  has  in  his  conduct  in  the  district  court. 
the  full  plenitude  of  his  powers. 

Again  I  express  not  only  my  gratifica- 
tion but  my  a-ssociation  with  my  col- 
league. It  has  been  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
periences of  my  life.  If  I  needed  any 
other  confirmation,  he  has  given  it  today 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  colleague  ver>-  much  for  his 
gracious  remarks. 


LET'S  HOPE  CASTROISM  IS  ON  THE 
WAY  OUT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr  President, 
let  us  hope  that  Castroism  in  Cuba  is  on 
the  way  out. 

The  Communist  Dictator  Fidel  Castro 
is  m  trouble — deep  trouble.  Personally 
I  am  very  glad  tliat  this  unscrupulous 
tyrant  is  in  difficulty  with  freedom-lov- 
ing people  in  Cuba  and  throughout  the 
entire  Western  Hemisphere.  On  the  oth- 
er hand.  I  am  deeply  sorry  for  the  Cuban 
people — men.  women,  and  children  who 
were  afflicted  first  with  Batista,  and  now 
with  Castro  and  his  regime. 

Evidence  of  the  deep  trouble  that  he 
is  in  is  the  fact  that  in  Cuba,  the  land 
of  the  sugarcane — a  land  richly  en- 
dowed by  Almighty  God — there  is  a 
shortage  of  sugar.  Out  of  desperation, 
Castro  and  his  Communist  cronies  have 
turned  to  their  Russian  and  Chinese  agri- 
cultural advisers  for  help.  It  seems  ludi- 
crous— ridiculous — that  Castro,  faced  by 
unrest  in  his  troubled  countn',  should 
ask  officials  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red 
China  to  come  to  his  aid. 

The  request  comes  at  a  time  when  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  Chinese  suffer  from 
malnutrition  and  face  possible  starva- 
tion, and  Khrushchev  denounces  Soviet 
officials  for  the  failure  of  farming  proj- 
ects within  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  tragic 
for  the  Cuban  people  that  Castro  in  his 
extremity  is  leaning  on  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, where  butter  sells  for  $2  a  pound, 
for  expert  assistance  to  restore  the  econ- 
omy of  Cuba. 
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Further  evidence  of  the  weakness  of 
Castro's  position  is  the  recently  con- 
firmed fact  that  Soviet -bloc  arms  ship- 
ments to  Cuba  have  markedly  increased. 
Thousands  of  Russian  personnel — os- 
tensibly technicians — have  arrived  with- 
in the  last  months  as  well  as  many 
Soviet  ships  laden  with  military  cargo. 
Are  these  men  and  this  material  being 
brought  in  to  help  train  the  armed 
forces  of  Cuba  to  crush  a  possible  revolt 
against  Castro's  tyranny?  In  addition. 
there  are  recurring  suitements  that 
Russian  and  Chinese  military  personnel 
in  the  guise  of  technicians  are  being 
landed  in  Cuba.  If  this  is  so.  the  situa- 
tion IS  fraught  with  danger  to  the  coun- 
tries of  Central  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean as  well  as  to  the  entire  hemisphere. 

Mr.  President,  Fidel  Castro's  image  is 
badly  tarnished  throughout  Latin  Amer- 
ica. The  appeal  of  Castroism  is  steadily 
being  sapped  as  the  true  picture  of  what 
IS  happening  to  the  Cuban  people  be- 
comes better  known.  Latin  Americans 
can  see  for  themselves  that  he  promised 
freedom  and  land  reform — promised,  in 
fact,  a  miracle  and  produced  a  mess, 
promised  freedom  and  imposed  a  totali- 
tarian dictatorship,  proclaimed  inde- 
pendence and  sold  his  country  out  to  the 
Communist  tyranny.  Each  day  the 
signs  are  increasing  that  his  days  are 
numbered.  Apparently  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple in  their  desperation  will  take  care 
of  him.  In  the  end.  Mr,  President,  it  is 
the  people  who  count  in  Cuba,  and  every- 
where else. 

In  the  Washincrton  Post  of  August  24. 
1962.  the  Situation  is  reported  in  a  fine 
editorial  under  the  caption  "Guns  to 
Cuba."  I  commend  this  to  my  colleagues 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
embodied  in  the  REconD  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Guns  to  Cuba 

President  Kennedy  h.-is  confirmed  reports 
that  Soviet-bloc  arms  .shipments  to  Cuba 
have  markedly  Increased  He  also  noted, 
in  his  news  conference  rem.arks.  that  the 
evidence  does  not  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  the  armaments  are  aimed  at  other 
Caribbean  countries.  This  suggests  that 
Castro  needs  more  wea[X)ns  to  protect  him- 
self from  his  own  people,  and  clearly  im- 
plies that  the  regime  can  no  longer  trust 
an  increasingly  restive  militia. 

If  the  Berlin  wall  represents  one  form  of 
propaganda  defeat  for  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
news  from  Cuba  represents  another  Prime 
Minister  Castro  has  succeeded  In  turning 
his  regime  Into  a  leftist  caricature  of  the 
Batista  dictatorship  he  overthrew  Just  as 
Batista  relied  on  imported  arms  to  keep  a 
rebellious  populace  under  control,  Castro 
needs  Soviet  weapons  to  terrorii:e  a  hungry 
and  disenchanted  people 

At  the  same  time,  the  Cuban  leader  has 
formally  abandoned  his  program  of  land 
reform  and  has  announced  that  henceforth 
Cuban  agriculture  will  be  based  on  state- 
owned  collective  farms.  Thus  his  promises 
to  enact  land  reforms  have  proven  as  empty 
as  his  pledges  to  restore  dem(X'ratic  govern- 
ment to  Cuba.  The  Agrarian  Reform  Law 
of  May  1959.  it  will  be  recalled,  was  once 
described  as  the  keystone  of  the  Cuban 
revolution  But  farm  production  has  sagged, 
food  shortages  developed,  and  this  year  the 
regime  was  embarrassed  by  a  disastrous 
sugar   harvest.     It  is  estimated   that   Cuba's 


trade  deficit  with  the  Soviet  bloc  will  total 
■$150  million  this  year,  In  part  because  the 
island  has  not  shipped  enough  sugar. 

Both  items  of  news  should  help  complete 
the  destruction  of  the  Castro  myth  in  Latin 
America.  Rather  than  break  up  big  plan- 
tations, Castro  has  wound  up  by  turning 
the  peasantry  into  a  rural  proletariat  while 
hunger  stalks  the  cities.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain. Prime  Minister  Castro  will  get  better 
advice  on  the  techniques  of  repression  than 
on  food  production  from  his  ubiquitous 
Russian  and  Chinese  advisers. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  con- 
tinuing, basically,  with  the  thoughts  ex- 
pressed by  my  colleague  about  the  al- 
leged appearance  of  military  men  from 
Red  Cliuia  and  Russia  in  Cuba,  I  should 
like  to  read  into  the  Record  significant 
statements  made  by  Cuba  in  their  bulle- 
tin of  August  24.  "The  Cuba  Report,"  is- 
sued in  Miami.  They  make  the  follow- 
ing allegations: 

Mariel  (  north  coast  of  Plnar  del  Rio  Prov- 
ince i  :  In  the  days  included  between  the  21st 
.ind  the  26th  of  July,  probably  until  the  31st, 
ships  carrying  from  2,500  to  3,000  men  be- 
longing to  the  Russian  and  Chinese  armies, 
and  heavy  military  armament  and  equip- 
ment, landed  on  Cuban  soil;  their  destina- 
tion being  the  Guatana,  the  base  of  San 
Julian,  and  the  Los  Organos  Mountains, 
Before  the  unloading  of  the  military  arma- 
ment, the  Russians  practically  seized  the 
town  of  Mariel,  evacuating  those  that  lived 
near  the  port. 

In  the  shipment  that  was  unloaded,  there 
were  trucks,  jeeps,  cannons,  and  other  equip- 
ment measuring  about  4  square  meters — 
hermetically  covered  by  a  thick  canvas — 
that  were  carefully  placed  over  platforms. 
Later,  tliey  unloaded  army  transports  com- 
pletely closed  that  appeared  to  be  air  condi- 
tioned. The  troops,  dressed  In  dark  green 
uniforms  with  white  helmets,  carrying  avito- 
matic  rifles,  machlneguns,  and  knapsacks, 
were  transported  In  these  vehicles. 

With  great  order  and  military  discipline, 
they  followed  the  road  that  leads  to  the 
north  coast  of  Pinar  del  Rio.  All  the  garri- 
sons along  the  coast,  composed  by  Cuban 
militiamen  and  rebel  army  troops,  were 
replaced  by  the  foreigners. 

Guatana  (near  La  Coloma,  Plnar  del  Rio 
Province  I  :  About  1,000  Chinese  and  Russian 
soldiers  are  stationed  here.  There  are  also 
30  cannons  that  were  brought  to  Guatana 
from  Mariel. 

San  Julian  (central  western  zone  of  Plnar 
del  Rio  Province)  :  About  400  foreign  soldiers 
are  stationed  here  and  not  even  Maj.  Der- 
mlno  Escalona,  military  chief  of  the  Prov- 
ince, has  been  allowed  to  enter  San  Julian. 
In  this  base  there  are  35  new  cannons  that 
were  unloaded  m  Mariel. 

Los  Organos  Moui:itains:  Near  the  town  of 
Cabanas,  about  200  men,  Russian  and  Chi- 
nese, have  been  seen  heading  for  the  moun- 
tains. 

In  the  ports  of  Playuelas  and  Malas  Aguas. 
in  the  north  coast  of  Plnar  del  Rio,  as  well 
as  In  the  zone  lying  between  the  ports  of 
Santa  Lucia  and  Puerto  Esperanza,  they  have 
reported  over  1,000  Russians  and  Chinese. 
In  the  beach  of  Rio  del  Medio,  In  a  place 
called  Topey.  also  In  the  north  coast  of  Plnar 
del  Rio,  there  are  over  300  men,  Russian  and 
Chinese. 

Guanito  Garrison  ( 18th  km.  on  the  road 
from  Pinar  del  Rio  to  Guane)  :  large  caliber 
cannons  were  taken  there.  There  are  also 
several  platoons  of  Chinese  and  Russian 
soldiers. 

Havana:  2.000  Russians  In  civilian  cloth- 
ing landed  at  the  port  of  Havana  on  August 
7  The  ship  which  brought  them  entered 
the  harbor  on  Monday  the  eth  at  8:15  a.m. 

San  Antoiiio  de  Los  Banos  (Province  of 
Havana  i      500   men    were   stationed   in    this 


base.  We  have  news  that  they  are  pilots. 
During  the  night  hours  the  Russians  and 
Czechs  were  seen  frequenting  the  bars  and 
cafes  of  San  Antonio  de  los  Banos.  It  Is 
known  that  the  majority  of  the  Russian  air- 
craft is  kept  in  s\ibterranean  hangers  In 
this  base.  The  neighbors  have  reported  see- 
ing an  unidentified  model  of  jet  plane  that 
has  flown  twice  over  the  territory  and  re- 
turned to  the  base. 

Torrens  (Province  of  Havana)  :  An  un- 
determined number  of  foreign  troops  are 
stationed  here. 

Matanzas:  In  the  Bay  of  Matanzas  landed 
a  contingent  whose  number  could  not  be 
determined.  These  men  were  transported  to 
the  Llmonar  military  training  camp. 

Casllda  ( southern  coast  of  Las  Villas )  :  The 
landings  took  place  between  the  4th  and 
9th  of  August,  probably  on  the  5th.  About 
2,000  men  arrived  in  Casilda.  A  few  days  be- 
fore the  9th  of  August,  a  large  foreign  ship 
was  reported  to  have  arrived  in  this  port. 
When  the  cargo  was  unloaded  it  consisted  of 
military  equipment  and  supplies,  and  a 
large  tank  was  placed  on  one  side  of  the  dock. 
Since  the  night  before,  Cubans  were  not  al- 
lowed in  the  proximity  of  the  dock. 

The  route  taken  by  the  trucks  that  trans- 
ported the  men  and  equipment  from  Casllda 
was  the  road  to  Trinidad  and  Sanctl-Spirltus 
and  then  they  followed  Central  Highway. 
This  was  witnessed  by  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  three  towns.  The  convoy  consisted  of 
men  on  motorcycles,  jeeps,  trucks,  and  buses 
transporting  uniformed  troops  and  three 
ambulances.  Ordinary  traffic  was  detoured 
off  these  roads. 

Nicaro  (north  coast  of  Orlentei  :  Some- 
time between  the  10th  and  12th  of  August. 
3,000  men  landed  In  Nicaro  and  were  trans- 
ported to  Banes.  Since  dawn  of  August  12, 
no  Cubans  were  allowed  near  the  zone  along 
the  coast  of  Banes.  The  road  leading  to 
Mayarl  Arriba  was  closed.  This  strongly  In- 
dicates that  these  troops  were  concentrated 
in  Mayarl  Arriba  where  for  some  time  now 
our  Intelligence  has  been  Informing  us  of 
the  existence  of  secret  installations.  Before 
the  movement  of  the  troops  and  all  the  time 
It  lasted,  the  electric  power  was  cut  off  In 
the  entire  zone,  leaving  In  darkness  all  the 
towns  but  despite  this,  the  Cubans  clearly 
witnessed  the  passing  of  hundreds  of  enor- 
mous trucks  loaded  with  soldiers  and  fol- 
lowed by  heavy  military  equipment. 

Bahia  Honda  (Plnar  del  Rio  Province)  : 
Fifteen  or  sixteen  Soviet  ships  carrying  Rus- 
sian troops  and  heavy  military  equipment 
arrived  in  the  Port  of  Bahia  Honda.  Pinar  del 
Rio  Province.  It  has  been  confirmed  by  US, 
officials  that  a  missile  base  has  been  installed 
near  this  port. 

From  4,000  to  5,000  Soviet  soldiers,  expert 
specialists  In  communications,  radar,  tactical 
missiles,  and  anticraft  weapons  have  been 
stationed  in  this  zone. 

The  garrison  to  the  east  of  Bahia  Honda 
has  been  recently  occupied  by  extraconti- 
nental  troops,  mainly  from  Russia,  Red 
China,  and  South  Africa. 

I  do  not  know  whether  these  charges 
are  ti'ue.  If  they  are.  we  should  divest 
ourselves  of  the  equanimity  with  which 
we  are  facing  this  problem.  The  vice 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  I  Mr.  Sparkman  1  is 
presiding  at  this  time.  I  respectfully 
suggest  that  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee should  call  before  it  appropriate 
officials  of  the  State  Department  to  learn 
whether  this  mass  immigration  of  Chi- 
nese and  Russian  troops  into  Cuba  is 
true,  as  alleged  in  this  statement.  More- 
over, we  ought  to  find  out  to  what  extent 
military  equipment  is  being  moved  into 
that  land. 

I  am  imwllling  to  accept  the  proposi- 
tion that  Castro  is  asking  for  these  troops 
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and  military  equipment  to  quell  ex- 
pected insurrection.  I  fear  that  his  mo- 
tives go  far  beyond  Cuba.  They  go  into 
Haiti,  into  Jamaica,  and,  in  a  measure, 
to  the  land  that  is  some  90  miles  from 
Cuba. 


BERLIN 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
make  some  observations  on  the  situa- 
tion in  Berlin,  to  which  I  addressed  my- 
self within  the  last  10  days  and  on  other 
occasions. 

Press  reports  show  that  this  is  the 
fourth  time  that  the  United  States  has 
invited  the  Soviet  Union  to  engage  in 
four-power  talks  on  Berlin.  If  the  fate 
of  the  previous  requests  is  any  prece- 
dent— and  I  am  sure  it  is — this  request 
will  again  be  rejected.  'W'e  have  wit- 
nessed riots  in  the  streets  of  Berlin, 
earlier  this  month,  between  August  13 
and  August  21,  by  crowds  in  West  Berlin 
who  were  subjected  to  Intolerable  prov- 
ocation by  the  cruel  and  brutal  killing 
of  two  teenagers,  under  the  most  bar- 
baric circumstances,  who  sought  to  cross 
the  inhuman  Berlin  wall. 

I  have  raised  my  voice  acainst  allowing 
US.  policy  and  US.  commitments  of 
such  gravity  to  be  brought  into  operation 
by  action  on  the  streets  of  Berlin.  But 
I  could  not  agree  more  with  Mayor  Willy 
Brandt  when  he  said: 

Berlin  must  accuse,  Berlin  must  demand: 
and  an  end  must  be  put  to  inhumanity 

I  certainly  do  not  feel  there  ought  to 
be  riots,  though  I  can  understand  the 
provocation  that  brought  them  on;  and 
sometimes  the  realism  of  an  intense  and 
vigorous  protest  is  more  than  justified. 
The  people  of  West  Berlin  showed  un- 
mistakable nature  of  their  disgust  and 
protest  against  the  intolerable  conditions 
that  they  are  being  subjected  to  by  the 
Communist  East  German  regime  and  by 
the  tr(X)ps  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  think  we  are  now  at  the  point  where 
we  must  try  to  do  something  about  this 
situation.  I  begin  to  depreciate  the  con- 
stant reiteration  by  our  Government  of 
the  fact  that  the  only  recourse  is  to  ask 
for  four-power  talks  with  the  Russians. 
The  Russians  obviously  do  not  want  to 
talk  right  now,  and  they  intend  to  pursue 
their  unilateral  course  of  placing  tre- 
mendous pressure  upon  the  allied  gov- 
ernments and  the  people  of  Berlin. 

Under  this  provocation  and  under 
the.se  conditions,  I  again  urge  that  it  is 
high  time  for  the  Allies  to  develop  a  new 
policy  for  Berlin.  By  "the  Allies"  I 
mean  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  France.  I  believe  we  must 
take  the  leadership  there.  There  are 
many  things  we  can  do.  It  has  been 
suggested,  for  example,  that  West  Berlin 
could  be  incorporated  into  the  German 
Federal  Republic  and,  without  in  any 
way  changing  the  occupation  statutes  or 
arrangements,  be  brought  thereby  under 
the  protection  of  the  NATO  Treaty,  as 
well,  with  the  whole  people  of  West  Ger- 
many behmd  it,  because  they  would  have 
to  act  in  order  to  take  Berlin  in  and  make 
it  a  state,  or  land,  as  it  is  called  there 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  previous 
situation,  in  which  West  Germany 
threatened  to  cut  off  trade  with  East 
Germany,  might  be  successful  because 


East  Germany  urgently  needs  the 
trade  for  the  operation  of  its  factories: 
or  that  there  might  be  a  controlling  of 
the  traffic  from  East  Germany  to  West 
Germany  over  the  Autobahn. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the 
United  Nations  undertake  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  situation  in  East  Berlin  and 
West  Berlin,  which  might  be  helpful  in 
revealing  to  the  whole  world  the  intoler- 
able conditions  which  exist  in  East  Ber- 
lin Those  are  some  of  the  actions 
which  could  be  taken. 

I  urge  our  Government  to  stop  asking 
the  Russians  to  confer.  The  Russians 
have  refused,  time  and  again,  to  confer. 
To  make  such  a  request  again  would 
become  a  matter  demeaning  to  so  great  a 
nation  and  power  as  our  own,  much  as 
we  want  to  avoid  a  conflict — and  we  do. 
This  apparently  is  not  the  way  in  which 
to  act.  We  must  now  consult  with  our 
allies  in  order  to  determine  upon  and 
arrange  some  new  policy  in  respect  to 
Berlin. 

The  pressures  of  the  Communists  up- 
on the  people  of  West  Berlin  may  one 
day  prove  so  intolerable  to  them  as  to 
cause  an  incident  which  cannot  be 
handled  in  the  way  this  one  obviously 
was  by  Mayor  Brandt,  according  to  word 
I  had  from  Gerhardt  Schmidt,  of  the 
city  council.  Apparently  discipline  was 
successful  in  defeating  the  Russian  ef- 
fort to  tie  up  and  boycott  West  Berlin, 
because  that  effort  was  broken  by  the 
airlift. 

But  this  situation  cannot  continue 
forever.  Therefore.  I  urge  upon  our 
Government  and  the  allied  governments 
a  new  policy,  a  new  approach,  which  can 
move  unilaterally  from  us,  and  in  which 
we  can  have  the  initiative,  rather  than 
just  having  the  Russians  come  over, 
which  they  obviously  do  not  want  to  do. 


TRUTH-IN-LENDING  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  I  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for 
truth  in  lending.  I  was  joined  in  the 
introduction  of  that  bill  by  21  other 
Members  of  this  body.  The  bill  merely 
requires  that  those  who  lend  money  or 
extend  credit  or  who  sell  on  the  install- 
ment plan  should  tell  the  buyer  or  the 
borrower  the  truth  about  the  finance 
charges  which  they  would  have  to  pay. 
The  ti-uth  required  would  be  in  two 
forms:  First,  the  total  amount  in  dollars 
of  the  finance  charges  incident  to  the 
transaction;  second,  what  these  charges 
amount  to  in  terms  of  a  true  annual  rate 
of  interest  upon  the  outstanding  unpaid 
balance,  I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  the 
present  occupant  of  the  Chair,  the  distin- 
guished semor  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
LAUSCHE),  is  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the 
bill. 

Hearings  have  been  held  upon  the  bill, 
and  copies  of  the  testimony  have  been 
sent  to  all  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Production  and  Stabilization  of  the 
Banking  Committee.  It  is  my  intention 
to  call  up  the  bill  for  action  by  the  sub- 
committee and,  if  necessary,  by  the  full 
committee,  in  the  concluding  days  of  the 
session,  so  that  we  may  know  precisely 
where  we  stand  upon  the  issues. 

I  am  greatly  encouraged  by  an  edito- 
rial, entitled  "Truth-in-Lendmg  BiU  May 


Spur  Consumption."  pubUshed  in  the 
Charleston,  W,  Va  ,  Gazette  of  August 
22,  1962.  The  Charleston  Gazette  is  the 
leading  newspaper  in  West  Virginia.  It 
heartily  endorses  the  bill,  and  its  edito- 
rial is  one  of  the  best  statements  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill  that  I  have  seen  It 
states: 

In  principle.  Americans  are  devoted  to  the 
ideal  of  telling  the  truth  when  they  do  such 
naughty  things  as  chop  down  cherry  trees. 
But  in  practice,  they  tolerate  all  kinds  of 
tricky  deception  when  it  comes  to  parting 
with  their  hard-earned  money 

The  best  example,  of  course,  is  the  interest 
thej'  pay  on  money  borrowed  to  buy  auto- 
mobiles and  other  consumer  goods.  Unless 
you  have  a  doctorate  degree  in  mathematics. 
It's  almost  impossible  to  figure  out  the  true 
interest  on  many  consumer  loans. 

In  testimony  which  the  committee  re- 
ceived 3  years  ago  from  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Mr  Wil- 
liam McChesney  Martin,  who  is  supposed 
to  be  the  greatest  authority  on  finance 
in  this  country.  Mr.  Martin  confessed 
that  he  could  not  make  head  or  tail  out 
of  the  ordinary  credit  terms  for  the  pur- 
chase of  automobiles. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  support  the 
truth-in-lendmg  bill  which  has  received 
the  blessing  of  the  Kennedy  Administra- 
tion.   It  correctly  points  out: 

The  bill  wouldn't  set  Interest  rates,  but 
it  would  require  merchants  and  lenders  to 
tell  their  customers  exactly  where  their 
money  is  going  in  simple  terms  they  could 
understand. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  has  received  the 
support  of  a  number  of  outstanding 
bankers  It  has  received  the  support  of 
the  savmgs  banks  of  New  York,  the 
credit  unions  of  the  country  and  numer- 
ous highly  ethical  banks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  expired, 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  an  additional  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  appreciate  the 
kindness  of  the  majority  leader. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  say: 

Congress,  which  so  far  has  done  little  more 
than  bring  happiness  l-o  AT.  &  T  and  the 
American  Medical  Association,  should  show 
Just  a  little  affection  for  the  consumer,  too. 
by  passing  the  truth-in-lending  bill  It  can't 
be  ar^rued  honestly  that  the  bill  would  raise 
the  national  debt  or  in  any  other  way  destroy 
the  foundations  of  the  Republic. 

And  the  bill  might  very  well  stimulate  our 
sluggish  economy.  Fearful  of  losing  busi- 
ness, high  Interest  merchants  and  lenders 
might  lower  their  exorbitant  charges  Con- 
sumers, delighted  with  the  millions  they 
would  save  In  interest  payment*,  m.ight  con- 
sume even  more — creating  more  Jobs  in 
factories  and  more  sales  In  retail  stores. 
Who  knows,  such  practical  result*  might 
even  make  telling  the  truth  respectable 
again. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  editorial  as  published 
in  the  Charleston,  W.  "Va..  Gazette  of 
August  22.  1962,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Teuth-in-Lendinc   Bill    Mat    Spub 
consttmption 
In  principle.  Amertcans  are  devoted  to  the 
ideal  Of  telling  the  truth  when  they  do  such 
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naughty  tilings  ai  chop  down  cherry  trees. 
But  In  practice,  they  tolerate  ail  kinds  of 
tricky  deception  when  It  cornea  to  parting 
with  their  hard-earned  money. 

The  bert  example,  of  coTirae,  Is  the  Inter- 
est they  pay  on  money  borrowed  to  buy  au- 
tomobiles and  other  consumer  goods.  TJnlesa 
you  have  a  doctorate  degree  in  mathematics, 
it's  almost  Impossible  to  figure  out  the  true 
Interest  on  many  consumer  loans. 

"Is  there  any  reason  to  wonder  why  btiy- 
ers  and  borrowors  are  so  confused  when  the 
term  Interest  can  mean  simple  Interest, 
straight  Interest,  add-on  Interest,  so  many 
dollars-per-year-per-hundred  Interest,  dis- 
count interest,  or  Interest  quoted  in  terms 
of  so  much  per  month?"  asks  Herbert  E. 
Cheever,  vice  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  in  Brookings,  S.  Dak. 

"Not  only  Is  there  confusion,  but  the  un- 
scrupulous, and  those  that  are  seeking  very 
high  returns  for  the  use  of  credit,  are  taking 
every  advantage  of  the  poor  consumer." 

What  Is  needed,  Cheever  explains,  is  a  legal 
standard  of  measure  for  the  term  Interest  in 
the  United  States.  And  that's  Just  what 
would  be  provided  by  the  truth-ln -lending 
bill  before  Congress,  which  was  Introduced 
by  Senator  Patji.  Douglas,  Democrat,  of  Illi- 
nois, and  has  received  the  blessing  of  the 
Kennedy  administration. 

The  bill  wouldn't  set  interest  rates,  but  It 
would  require  merchants  and  lenders  to  tell 
their  customers  exactly  where  their  money 
Is  going  In  simple  terms  they  could  under- 
stand. Cash  price,  down  payment,  charges 
for  Insurance  and  other  Items,  and  the  sim- 
ple annual  Interest  rate  would  be  itemized 
clearly. 

Except  for  Cheever  and  a  handful  of  other 
mavericks  who  are  oldfashloned  enough  to 
think  It  pays  to  be  truthful  with  their  cus- 
tomers, the  Douglas  bill  has  terrified  the 
business  community. 

Its  objections,  presented  to  a  Senate  com- 
mittee, Include:  Clerks  can't  calculate  simple 
annual  interest;  the  female  mind  could  never 
grasp  such  simplicity;  telling  the  truth  might 
cause  "a  serious  business  lag."  Anything  but 
the  truth,  the  witnesses  pleaded,  undoubt- 
edly regretting  that  the  tale  about  George 
Washington  and  the  cherry  tree  ever  swept 
the  Nation's  elementary  schools. 

"They  frankly  do  not  think  the  consumer 
should  know  the  true  rate  of  Interest  he  Is 
paying."  Cheever  says.  The  reason  is  clear; 
They  fear  that  If  the  consumer  ever  grasps 
what  he  pays  In  Interest  charges,  their  gravy 
train  will  be  derailed. 

Congress,  which  so  far  has  done  little  more 
than  bring  happiness  to  AT.  &  T.  and  the 
American  Medical  Association,  should  show 
Just  a  little  affection  for  the  consumer,  too, 
by  pasilng  the  truth-ln-lendlng  bill.  It 
can't  be  argued  honestly  that  the  bill  would 
raise  the  national  debt  or  In  any  other  way 
destroy  the  foundations  of  the  Republic. 

And  the  bill  might  very  well  stimulate  our 
sluggish  economy.  Fearful  of  ICiSing  busi- 
ness, high  interest  merchants  and  lenders 
might  lower  their  exorbitant  charges.  Con- 
sumers, delighted  with  the  millions  they 
would  save  In  Interest  payments,  might  con- 
sume even  more — creating  more  Jobs  in  fac- 
tories and  more  sales  In  retail  stores.  Who 
knows — such  practical  results  might  even 
make  telling  the  truth  respectable  agalii? 


LAWRENCE   P.    O'BRIEN    ON    WASH- 
INGTON CONVERSATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  had  occasion  in  the  past  to  refer  on 
the  floor  to  the  Presidential  Assistant 
for  Consressional  Liaison,  Mr.  Lawrence 
F.  O'Brien.  His  work,  as  I  have  noted, 
has  been  exceptional  in  every  respect. 
Indeed.  I  have  seen  none  finer,  in  tact- 
fulness,  in  understanding,  and  in  con- 


scientiousness, in  my  two  decades  in 
Congress. 

The  CBS  telecast  "Washington  Con- 
versation" of  August  26.  produced  by 
Michael  J.  Marlow  covers  a  talk  between 
Paul  Niven  and  Larry  O'Brien.  This 
program,  Mr  President,  reveals  Larry 
O'Brien  as  we  have  come  to  know  him, 
as  a  man  of  exceptional  character,  as  a 
straightforward,  candid  man,  as  an  un- 
pretentious, down-to-earth  American  of 
great  human  warmth  and  deep  dedica- 
tion to  the  peDple  and  the  ideals  of  the 
Nation.  I  ast:  unanimous  con.sent,  Mr. 
President,  that  a  transcript  of  the  TV 
program  previously  referred  to  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecuon,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Lawrence  F    O'Brien  on  Washington 
convebsation 

Announce*.  Join  us  now  for  a  Washington 
Conversation  with  one  of  the  top  asslstantfs 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Law- 
rence F.  O'Brien. 

The  CBS  television  network  presents 
Washington  Conversation,  an  attempt  to 
sketch  In  some  of  the  details  of  this  man — 
Lawrence  F.  O'Brien. 

At  the  magic  New  Frontier  age  of  45, 
O'Brien,  a  lawver  and  former  public  rela- 
tions man.  Is  not  new  to  politics.  He  worked 
part  time  for  '  he  Democrats  In  his  honie- 
town  of  Springfield.  Mass.,  when  he  was  15. 

His  assoclatlDn  with  President  Kennedy 
goes  back  to  the  days  10  years  ago  when 
Congressman  Kennedy  first  ran  for  the  Sen- 
ate against  Her.ry  Cabot  Lodge. 

Today,  a  per-onal  biography  of  this  man, 
who  rarely  appears  on  television,  an  exclusive 
Interview  with  Lawrence  F    O'Brien. 

Your  host  for  this  Informal,  unrehearsed 
Washington  Conversation,  prerecorded  on 
video  tape.  Is  CBS  News  Correspondent  Paul 
Nlven.     Mr.  Nh'en. 

Mr.  NrvEN.  Mr  O'Brien,  you  more  or  less 
grew  up  In  political  headquarters  In  Spring- 
Held.  Miuss  ,  dlcn't  you? 

Mr.  O'Bbiin.  That  Is  correct,  yes. 

Mr.  NrvEN'.  Tour  father  was  an  organizer 
or  a  candidate? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Well,  my  father  was  a  State 
committeeman  in  Massachu.setts  at  one  time, 
and  when  I  was  14.  15.  16  years  of  age  I  spent 
a  lot  of  time  In  campaign  headquarters  and 
also  this  was  a  subject  of  conversation  over 
the  dining  room  table  all  the  time,  exclusive. 

Mr.  NrvKN.  Your  earliest  memories  are 
political. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  go  back  perhaps  to  8  or  10 
years  of  age.  and  my  memories  are  almost  ex- 
clusively political. 

Mr.  NrvEN.  Senator  David  I.  Walsh,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  a  frequent  visitor,  wasnt  he? 

Mr  O'Brien  That  Is  right  The  Senator, 
who  was  a  distinguished  Senator,  Incident- 
ally, was  a  close  friend  of  my  father,  and  he 
used  to  come  culte  often  to  my  home. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  can  recall  coming 
home  from  sch^xil  with  some  trepidation,  be- 
cause I  knew  the  Senator  would  ask  me 
some  of  my  school  lesjsons  He  Invariably 
did.  And  I  us«'d  to  hesitate  to  get  into  the 
hovise  and  be  placed  under  the  Senator's 
very  careful  scrutiny. 

Mr  NrvEN.  Did  you  bone  up  for  his  visits 
in  advance? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Well.  no.  But  I  was  proud  of 
the  family  association,  and  I  can  recall  as  a 
youngpter  In  school  telling  some  of  my  fel- 
low students  and  the  teacher  that  we  had  a 
very  prominent  occasional  visitor  to  our 
home. 

Mr.  NivBN.  He  phoned  the  White  House 
once  from  your  home,  didnt  he? 

Mr.  O'Bbien.  You're  right — you're  right, 
he  did. 


I  think — you  are  probably  recalling  a  situ- 
ation that  Involved  coal. 

Mr.   NrvTN.  Yes. 

Mr  O'Brien  Well,  I  remember.  That  Is 
one  of  my  first  memories  of  politics,  if  yon 
can  call  this  particular  anecdote  totally 
political. 

But  he  spent,  oh,  15  or  20  minutes  try- 
ing to  contact  then  President  Hoover  on 
the  telephone.  And  he  w.is  becoming  aw- 
fully disturbed,  poor  connection,  difficulty 
with  the  operator,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

We  lived  in  a  big,  rambling  house,  and  I 
could  see  this  thing  occurring.  The  coal 
truck  backed  In.  And  the  window,  the  coal 
chute  was  placed — and  it  was  Just  under  the 
desk  that  the  Senator  was  sitting  at.  at- 
tempting to  get  the  President  on  the  phone. 
And  Just  as  that  coniiectlon  became  clear, 
and  he  Siild,  "Mr.  Pres  dent  Dave  Walsh  on 
thL}  end,"  the  coal  came  down  the  chute, 
everything  broke  up  and  the  Senator  wound 
up  slamming  the  phone  on  the  hr>ok 

Mr  NrvEN  Janies  Michael  Curley  was  also 
a  frequent  visitor,  wasn't  he? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Yes.  he  was.  He  was  a  very 
colorful  figure,  as  you  know — former  mayor 
of  Bo-ston,  former  Governor,  former  Con- 
gressman. And  he  visited  oxir  home  on 
many  occasions. 

Mr  NrvEN.  Did  you  learn  anything  from 
him? 

Mr  O'Brien.  Well.  I  remember  In  those 
early  days,  sixteen  years  of  age.  being  en- 
thralled with  Mayor  Curley  s  speaking 
ability,  his  great  oratory.  He  was  a  great 
Btory  teller,  I  might  add  and  an  extremely 
colorful  figure.  And  I  used  to  sit  In  the 
corner  of  the  den,  with  my  ears  wide  open, 
absorbing  all  I  could.  And  I  remember 
Mayor  Curley  vividly  And  I  certainly  did 
learn  a  lot  about  politics  Just  listening  to 
Uie  Mayor. 

Mr.  NrviN  Curley  was,  of  course,  a  contro- 
versial figure. 

Mr    O'Brien.  Yes,  he  was 

Mr  Niven.  When  he  was  In  prison,  our 
now  President,  then  Cc  ngressman,  refused  to 
sign  a  petition  asking  Presldei.t  Truman  to 
pardon  him. 

Do  you  think  that  on  the  whole  Curley 
was  a  good  or  a  bad  thing  for  the  people 
of  Ma.ssachusetts? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  think  at  the  time,  at  the 
time  of  Curley  at  his  height,  he  was  good 
for  Massachusetts  particularly  the  city  nf 
Boston,  because  at  that  time  you  had  the 
great  Influx  of  Irish  Immlgratlrn  and  these 
people  needed  a  focal  point,  they  needed  a 
leader,  they  had  in  Curley  a  leader  And  the 
occasion  called  for  leadership  of  a  color- 
ful nature,  strong,  two-fisted 

In  this  day  and  age.  It  Just  wouldn't  be 
the  case. 

But  at  that  time,  under  the  clrctimstances, 
I  think  that  It  was  a  rather  natural 
situation. 

Mr.  NivTN.  I  have  read  that  In  predomi- 
nantly Protestant  and  Republican  western 
Mas.sachusetts.  your  own  father  encountered 
a  great  deal  of  antl -Irish  bigotry;  is  that 
true? 

Mr.  O'Brien  Well,  my  father  and  mother, 
Mr.  Nlven,  were  both  Immigrants  from  Ire- 
land. And  they  were  very  proud  to  become 
American  cltl7ens.  And  In  those  early  days, 
which  were  before  my  time,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  that.  It  pa.ssed  by  the  time  I  became 
a  young  man.  But  there  were  occasions 
when  plants  In  that  vicinity  would  have 
signs  outside  the  door  saying  "No  Irish"  or 
"No  Catholic  need  apply."  And  of  course  It 
really  resulted  In  spurring  on  these  Im- 
migrants, such  as  my  father  and  mother, 
spurring  them  on  In  the  sense  that  they 
wanted  to  participate  In  civic  and  local  gov- 
ernment affairs  And  the  Irish,  to  a  great 
extent,  therefore,  became  Interested  In 
politics. 

Mr.  Niven.  And  they  took  over  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  more  or  less. 
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Mr  O'Breen.  Ultimately,  In  a  political 
sense,  they  became  powerful  In  the  State, 
and  they  remained  in  :hat  position  since 
that  time.  Of  couise,  al  of  that  is  In  the 
past,  and  there  Is  ro  such  thing  now  really 
In  Massachusetts  as  racl:il  groups 

Mr,  Niven  But  now  the  Italians  were 
pushing  them  and  pushing  them 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Yes.  But  the  Italian  Immi- 
grant went  through  the  !mme  situation,  had 
the  same  motivatioiis,  and  has  risen  to  the 
top,  not  only  In  politics,  but  in  the  profes- 
sions and  In  the  bui^ness  world  and  In  civic 
leadership.  And  th»refoie  tcxlay  in  Massa- 
chusetts there  Is  little.  If  any.'  of  the  so- 
called  hyphenated  political  operation 
Everyone  is  American. 

Mr  Niven  In  many  ol'  ova  States,  espe- 
cially in  New  York,  both  parties  still  deem 
It  necessary  every  elK;tion  to  have  an  Irish- 
man, a  Jew  and  an  Italiai  on  the  ticket.  Is 
tills  sort  of  thing  d  sappearlng  fast? 

Mr.  O'Brien  Wei  .  it  isn't  disappearing 
fast  enough,  in  my  view 

I  haven't  shared  hat  view  very  strongly 
I  know  that  many  people  in  political  life 
feel  this  is  the  safe  procedure,  this  is  the 
balanced  ticket,  as  you  pointed  out.  And 
In  Massachusetts,  to  some  extent.  It  still 
exists  But  not  In  the  Important  sense  that 
it  was  once  considered  to  be. 

And  as  I  said,  frai.kly,  I  never  shared  this 
view.  And  I  don't  think  really  it  adds  any 
political  strenf;th.  if  you  will,  to  either  party 
In  the  sense  of  sort  of  publicly  or  in  a  way 
rather  blatantly  presenting  this  kind  of  a 
ticket. 

Mr.  NiVEN  In  1932  your  father  deserted 
his  own  bkx:,  so  to  speak,  to  support  R(.x>se- 
velt  against  Al  Smith.  How  did  that 
happen? 

Mr  O'Brien  Well,  my  father  had  firm 
convictions  He  had  been  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  Al  Smith  in  1928  He  became 
totally  convinced  that  the  country  needed 
the  leadership  of  Franklin  D  Roosevelt 
And  he  ran,  incidentally  Mr.  Niven.  as  a 
Roosevelt  pledged  delegate  And  I  think  he 
was  defeated  about  10  or  12  to  1  It  was 
a  devastating  defeat. 

Mr  Niven  Curley  was  also  defeated  but 
turned  up  as  a  Pue.-to  Rlcan  Your  father 
didnt  go  as  a  Puerto  Rlcan? 

Mr.  O'Brien  That  Is  right  Interestingly 
enough.  Jimmy  Roosevelt,  now  Congress- 
man from  California,  was  on  that  same 
slate.  In  1932 

Mr  NrvEN.  Was  yc  ur  father  ostracized  bv 
many  of  his  friends  tiat  year? 

Mr  O'Brien  Somr  of  his  relatives — I  can 
recall  that  he  had  a  brother  particularly 
who  was  awfully  disturbed,  and  I  don't  think 
ever  really  forgave  h;m 

Mr.  Niven.  You  twgan  your  own  political 
work,  at  least  part  time,  at  the  age  of  15. 
What  did  you  do? 

Mr.  O'Brien  Well  my  father  w:is  busily 
engaged  in  the  campaign  that  Mayor  Curlev 
was  running,  for  Governor  And  lie  thought 
It  would  be  a  fine  idea  if  I  would  tour  the 
rallies — and  there  were  many  more  rallies  of 
the  neighborhood  t\pe  in  those  days  than 
there  are  today — anc  give  a  little  talk,  sort 
of  a  boy  orator  sltuftion  And  I  had  a  10- 
mlnute  prepared  address,  as  I  recall  it  And 
I  did  a  lot  of  that  touring  and  stood  on 
platforms  and  gave  this  little  pep  talk 
And  It  pleased  my  father  I  dont  know 
as  it  pleased  the  aud  ence.  particularly. 

Mr  Niven  And  did  you  decide  about  that 
time  that  this  was  your  life? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  reaJly  knew  no  other  life 
And  as  I  say,  the  subject  of  politics,  organi- 
zational politics,  political  candidates,  gov- 
ernment, was  almost  the  exclusive  subject 
In  our  household  .\nd  at  no  Ume  did  I 
ever  consider  any  other  approach  to  mv  fu- 
ture activity  than  sor  lewhere  in  the  field  of 
politics. 

And  I  may  add  I  ;un  having  a  problem 
right  now  with  my   16-year-old  son. 


Mr.  Niven  He  wants  to  go  Into  politics? 
Mr.  O'Brien.  Well,  he  wants  to  follow  the 
law  with  the  idea  In  mind  that  he  will  go 
Into  politics.  And  I  don't  mind  telling  you 
I  have  been  trying  to  sell  him  on  jour- 
nalism. 

Mr  Niven  Does  this  mean  we  may  have 
an  O'Brien  dynasty,  concomitant  with  the 
Kennedy  dynasty? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Well.  I  haven't  given  up 
hope  that  i>erhaps  he  could  play  a  role  such 
as  yours.  Mr  Nlven.  and  be  a  close  observer, 
and  enjoy  all  the  elements  of  this  most  fas- 
cinating area  of  life,  and  still  perhaps  not  be 
totally  emeshed  In  it. 

Mr  NH'EN.  Why— why  don't  you  want  him 
to  go  Into  politics? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  suppose  it  Is  perhaps  the 
attitude  that  many  fathers  have  concerning 
their  sons  following  in  their  footsteps,  so  to 
speak.  The  grass  Is  a  little  greener  else- 
where. 

And  since  I  have  been  with  the  President, 
and  particularly  since  I  have  been  In  the 
White  House  with  him,  I  have  observed  that 
you  and  your  colleagues  have  a  great  advan- 
tage, have  a  fascinating  area  of  activity — 
you  report  to  the  American  people  on  what 
Is  taking  place  In  our  Government  dallv. 
And  I  think  that  probably  Is  less  frustrating. 
If  you  will,  then  my  role  in  the  White  House 
Mr.  NrvTEN  But  the  President,  who  himself 
once  tried  journalism,  has  often  said  that 
observing  was  a  poor  substitute  for  doing 
Dont  you  feel  that  way? 

Mr  OBhien  I  suppose  really  I  do.  But 
nevertheless,  there  is  one  other  aspect  to  this 
My  son  has  shown  a  flair  for  writing,  and  I 
would  Just  like  to  have  him  take  a  long  look 
at  it  before  he  makes  the  ultimate  decision. 
Mr  Niven  Mr  O'Brien,  how  did  your  as- 
sociation with  the  Kennedv  family  start,  and 
when? 

Mr  O'Brien  Well,  back  In  1948,  Mr.  Niven, 
1  w.ts  down  here  In  Washington  as  admin- 
istrative assistant  to  then  Congressman  Fos- 
ter Furcolo.  who  was  lat«r  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  you  may  recall  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  then  Congressman  Kennedv 
because  we  would— both  offices  would  have 
problems  of  a  mutual  nature.  Involving  Mas- 
sachusetts and  New  England  And  after  2 
ye.ars  down  here.  I  decided  I  would  prefer  to 
go  back  home  to  Massachusetts,  which  I  did 
And  I  decided  also  that  perhaps  I  would 
like  to  lead  a  little  more  normal  life  than 
I  had  been.  But  I  wasn't  home  very  long 
when  Jack  Kennedy  contacted  me  and  sug- 
gested perhaps  I  could  be  helpful  In  Massa- 
chusetts, particularly  at  that  time  In  western 
Massachusetts,  because  he  was  contemplat- 
ing running  for  statewide  office.  So  I  was 
out  of  politics  probably  in  my  mind  for  a 
period  of  60  to  90  days. 

Mr  Niven.  Is  It  true  that  the  first  time  you 
were  introduced  to  President  Kennedy' by 
Congressman  Boland.  Mr  Boland  told  you 
that  Mr  Kennedv  would  some  day  be  Presi- 
denf 

Mr.  O'BRnEN  I  believe  that  Is  true.  Eddie 
Boland  is  my  Congressman.  I  am  a  con- 
stituent of  his.  And  I  do  recall  going  over 
to  the  Springfield  Auditorium  with  Eddie 
Boland.  and  we  had  a  cup  of  coffee  at  a 
little  later  time  of  the  day  with  Congressman 
Kennedy.  He  was  addressing  a  convention 
In  Springfield  at  that  time.  And  Boland 
did   make  that  prediction      That  is  right. 

Mr  Niven  When  did  you  first  become  per- 
suaded that  Mr  Kennedy  would  or  could  at 
least  become  President '' 

Mr     O'Brien    Immediately    following    the 
1956  convention. 
Mr  Niven.  You  thought  his  showing  there 

for  the  vlce-presldentlal  contest 

Mr  O'Brien.  That  Is  right.  I  thought  his 
showing  in  the  1956  convention  and  the 
very  happy  situation  that  he  had  not  been 
nominated — the  combination  of  those  two 
circumstances  I  think  brought  me  to  the 
realization  that  this  man  could  be  President. 


Mr  Niven  You  are  famous  for  your  cam- 
paign manuals.  In  which  the  current  edition 
is  being  distributed  to  Democratic  candi- 
dates The  first  edition  came  out  In  six  pages 
in  1952,  I  believe,  didn't  it? 

Mr  O'Brien.  Yes.  Mr,  Nlven.  In  1952  the 
Kennedy-Lodge  fight  In  Massachusetts 
brought  about  a  lot  of  discussion  You  will 
recall  that  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  was  the  cam- 
paign manager,  national  campaign  manager, 
for  Eisenhower  He  was  also  running  for  re- 
election to  the  US   Senate. 

Jack  Kennedy  had  a  safe  congressional 
seat  And  he  decided  then  that  he  would 
give  that  seat  up  and  run  against  Lodge. 
And  the  odds  were  10  to  1  against  victory. 
In  fact,  most  of  the  Democratic  leaders  In 
Massachusetts.  If  not  all  of  them,  considered 
it  an  impossibility. 

Well,  the  net  result  was  it  was  neces,sary 
for  Congressman  Kennedy  to  go  out  intr>  the 
cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts  and  organ- 
ize his  own  campaign  groups.  The  party 
organization  was  paying  little  or  no  atten- 
tion to  his  candidacy  And  these  campaign 
groups  were  composed  exclusively  of 
amateurs. 

Now,  my  role  In  the  campaign  was  State 
director  of  organization  The  now  Attorney 
General,  Bob  Kennedy,  was  campaign 
manager 

So  It  became  necessary  for  us  to  have  a 
fairly  detailed  review  available  to  all  these 
loyal,  hard-working  amateurs,  as  to  pro- 
cedure And  I  can  recall  that  we  ultimately 
came  up  with,  perhaps  It  was.  a  six-page 
mimeographed  list  of  steps  that  were  taken, 
to  be  taken  during  the  campaign.  And  from 
that,  ultimately  came  the  campaign  manual 
that  was  used  In  the  primary  States,  in  the 
Presidents  quest  for  election,  and  then  fol- 
lowing nomination  at  Loe  Angeles,  it  w,\fi  the 
Cltijsens  for  Kennedy  and  Johnson  manual 
nationally 

Now.  as  you  point  out  It  is  being  revived  to 
be  used  in  the  1962  campaign 

Mr  NrvEN  Did  you  ever  have  any  doubts 
in  the  1960  campaign  about  the  outcome' 

Mr  O'Brien  No  serious  doubts.  I  think 
all  of  us  felt  It  would  be  awfully  close 

I  think  most  of  us  were  surprised  that  it 
was   that  close      It    was    a   rugged,   difficult 
campaign     But  to  use  the  vernacular,  at  no 
time  did  we  feel  we  were  out  of  the  ball  game 
We  were  definitely  in  It  all  the  way. 

Mr  Ntven.  What  was  the  toughest  chal- 
lenge you  yourself  had.  either  before  or  after 
the  convention'' 

Mr  O'Brien  I  think  following  the  conven- 
tion was  probably  the  toughest  challenge, 
because  I  was  designated  as  director  of  or- 
ganization for  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, and  we  had  litUe  time  to  gear  the 
Kennedy  campaign  effort  throughout  the 
the  country  that  has  been  waged  not  only  in 
the  primary  States,  but  manv  other  States. 
in  the  forming  of  Kennedy  for  President  com- 
mittees—to  gear  that  Into  the  partv  opera- 
tion, the  established  county.  State 

Mr.  NrviN.  Without  offending  the  regu- 
lars. 

Mr  O'Brien  That  Is  right.  And  time  was 
against  us  It  was  a  very  brief  period  .^.nd 
beyond  that,  it  was  dlfBcult.  because  we  had 
State  chairmen  and  county  chairmen  for 
Kennedy  throughout  the  country.  And  It 
was  necessary  then  to  meld  them  in  with  the 
established  county  and  State  leaders  And  I 
think  that  was  probably  the  most  difficult 
period 

Mr  Niven  Is  your  present  Job  of  securing 
congressional  support  for  the  President's  leg- 
islative program  similar  in  any  way  to  the 
task  of  getting  delegates  to  sup'port  him  at  a 
convention? 

Mr  O'Brien  Well,  similar  In  the  sense  that 
you  have  head  counts  and  rollcalls  But  I 
will  say  much  more  difficult  over  the  long 
haul.  Mr.  Nlven.  because  I  keep  recalling  and 
I  do  this  almost  dally— recalling  that  we  had 
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one  roUcall  at  Lo«  Angeles,  we  spent  approxi- 
mately a  year  and  a  half  leading  up  to  that 
one  successful  roUcall.  And  In  this  }ob  It 
seems  as  though  ws  have  them  daily,  and 

they  are  all  in  the  form  of  some  kind  of  a 
crisis. 

So  I  think  It  ends  at  that  point. 
This  Is  a  continuing  problem,  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis.  And  It  is  rare  to  see  the  day, 
or  at  least  the  week,  that  you  don't  have  a 
srrious  crisis,  legislatively.  Involving  the 
President's  program,  that  is  to  be  resolved 
in  the  Congress. 

And,  as  you  know,  since  we  have  been  here, 
it  has  been  cliff  hanging  all  the  way,  from 
the  very  first  week,  when  the  rules  fight  was 
won  by  five  votes,  with  the  beloved  Speaker, 
former  Speaker,  Sam  Ray  burn's  prestige  on 
the  line. 

It  is  difficult. 

Mr.  NiviN.  Have  you  been  able  to  predict 
accurately  hi  advance  the  outcome  of  every 
Importam  roUcall  in  these  2  years? 

Mr.  0'BaiE>f.  Weil,  I  think  that  the  staff 
at  the  White  House,  coupled  with  the  staffs 
of  the  House  and  Senate  that  work  in  this 
area,  combined,  have  been  very,  very  close 
on  every  single  roUca.il. 

Mr.  NivEN.  You  have  had  no  major  sur- 
prises, then,  pleasant  or  unpleasant. 

Mr  O'Brie.v.  WeU.  we  did  have  a  major 
surprise  last  year,  in  the  mliiimum  wage, 
where  we  felt  our  minimum  wage  bill  would 
be  enacted  t^  a  very  close  margin,  and  we 
lost  It  by  one  vote.  Fortunately,  we  were 
able  to  come  back  and  in  the  final  analysis 
we  had  a  better  minimum  wsige  biU  than  we 
had  initially  lost.  But  that  was  a  surprise 
Now,  we  have  had  close  fights  in  this  ses- 
sion. We  have  had  medical  care,  as  you 
know.  We  were  pretty  accurate  in  our  roll- 
call,  Mr.  Niven,  and  I  think  that  added  a 
little  bit  to  the  problem,  becau.se  for  at  least 
48  hours  prior  to  the  rollc.ill  on  medical 
care  we  were  pretty  sure  exactly  what  was 
going  to  happen,  and  we  were  in  a  position 
where  we  seemed  not  to  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing about  it. 

Mr.  NivEN    It  has  been  said  that  you  have 
a  card  file  of  the  entire   Congress,  showing 
each    Member's    pet    projects,    public    state- 
ments, soft  spots,  friends,  and  prejudices. 
Is  that  accurate? 

Mr.  O'Brien  No,  that  Isn't  quite  accurate. 
We  do  maintain  a  card  file  which,  of  course, 
is  a  voting  record  that  would  normaUy  be 
available  to  anyone.  But  we  add  to  It  intel- 
ll£;ence  relative  to  the  Member's  position  In 
the  committee  on  a  given  matter,  the  atti- 
tudes he  may  have  expressed  back  home,  for 
local  consiunptlon.  on  matters  that  may  be 
helpful  to  us  in  the  future.  We  have  a  fair 
amount  of  intelligence  along  that  line  that 
we  try  to  maintain,  available  to  us  at  a  given 
moment.     But  it  doesn't  go  beyond  that. 

We  think  it  Is  a  worthwhile  project,  and 
it  Is  an  essential  project. 

We  couldn't  function  with  hundreds  cf 
Members,  in  contact  with  them,  without  some 
Sort  of  a  file. 

Mr.  NivEi*,  In  a  critical  battle,  how  mi.cii 
carrift  do  vou  use  a.nd  how  nuuh  st.ck"' 

Mr.  O'Brien,  Well,  I  have  been  Intrig  ;ecl 
to  read  about,  on  occasion — obout  strong- 
arm  tactics,  projects,  patronage,  and  all  thi.t 
sort  of  thing 

I  can  assure  you  that  if  we  ha-.e  anythln^; 
going  ior  us  on  the  Hill,  in  the  sense  of  a 
plus  factor,  from  our  point  of  view.  It  is  the 
attitude  of  the  membership  generally,  tlie 
DemXT-itic  membership  ge:;eraily.  toward 
the  President. 

We  have  to  remember  that  the  President 
w.^  up  there  for  14  years  and  served  in  both 
bodies.     He  Is  well  liked  on  the  Hill. 

Mr  NivEN.  When  a  Member  of  Congress 
goes  to  the  White  House  and  a.'ik.s  for  n 
road  or  a  public  works  project,  in  any  ad- 
ministration, isn't  his  support  for  the  ad- 
ministration taken  into  consideration  in  de- 
ciding whether  he  geta  it? 


Mr  O'Brien.  Well,  he  is  not  as  apt  to  come 
to  the  White  House  on  a  matter  such  a-s 
that  as  he  Is  apt  to  go  to  the  appropriate 
committee  chairman  of  the  Congress  to  dis- 
cuss It,  very  frankly. 

Mr  NrvEN  E'o  ycu  have  dealings  with  Re- 
publicans? 

Mr.  O'Brien  Oh.  yes — oh.  yes.  I  have 
dealin?:s  with  Mr  II.vli.fck  and  Mr  Dirksen 
and  other  Republican  leaders  in  the  Con- 
gress. Obvlouiily.  I  haven't  the  dealings  In 
depth  that  I  do  with  the  Democratic  lead- 
ers and  the  Democratic  membership  in  gen- 
eral. 

Btit  certair.'.}  I  clo  have  dealings  with  them. 
And  I  might  :vdd  at  this  point  that  I,  for 
one.  consider  the  riiatltonshlp  very  pleasant. 

Mr  NrvEN.  Well,  finally.  Mr.  O'Brien,  as  a 
veteran  organizer  of  political  campaigns, 
what  do  you  tiiink  is  going  to  happen  in  No- 
vember? 

Mr  O'Brien.  I  believe  following  the  Presi- 
dent's trip  to  the  West,  just  a  few  days 
ago — and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  travel 
with  him — I  t'elleve  now  that  we  can  hold 
our  own  numerically  In  the  Congress.  I 
believe  that  we  can  overcome  the  historic 
political  situation  In  America  that  except  for 
the  election  rf  1934,  the  Incumbent  party 
has  always  lost  strength  In  off-year  elec- 
tions. 

I  am  confident  now  that  we  can  hold 
otir  position  Ir.  the  Congress,  hold  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  control  the  Confess.  And  If 
we  can  achieve  that,  that  will  be  a  real  job 
we'.l  done. 

Mr  NrvEN  Thnrk  you  very  much,  Mr. 
O'Brien 

Mr  O  BRiEr>f    Thank  you,  Mr.  Nlven. 


AMERICAN    AND    RUSSIAN    SPORTS 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  BEALJ..  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Soviet  Union  paid  a  unique  tribute 
to  Maryland  racing  in  general  and  to  our 
famous  Washington  D.C.  International 
Race  in  par;icular  when  it  invited  an 
official  of  the  Laurel  Race  Course,  the 
home  of  the  International,  to  spend  2 
weeks  in  Ru.'^ia  as  the  official  guest  of 
that  country's  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
Never  before  had  the  Soviet  Union  ex- 
tended such  an  invitation  to  an  Ameri- 
can racing  olficial.  and  to  many  people  it 
repre5ented  tmothcr  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  peoplc-to-pcople  program 
which  is  attempting  to  promote  a  friend- 
lier climate  where  political  differences 

CXi,>t. 

The  invitation  to  visit  Russia's  race 
tracks  and  training  farms  was  issued  to 
Joseph  T.  Cascarella,  executive  'vice 
prc?idpnt  ar.d  .'secretary  of  the  Laurel 
Race  Course,  by  Anatoly  Dobrynin,  the 
Soviet  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
who  acted  in  behalf  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agricultui-e.  This  at  lion,  Mr  President, 
showed  once  asain  how  sports  and 
sportsman.'^hip  can  help  break  through 
barriei-s  which  separate  vast  areas  of  our 
world. 

The  fact  that  a  representative  of  the 
Laurel  racecourse  was  chosen  as  the 
t^ii'sl  was  nit  a  matter  of  chance.  In 
10  runnings  of  the  Washington,  D.C,  In- 
teina'aonal  t.t  llie  Laurel  track  in  Mary- 
land, there  hias  been  participation  by  96 
ownj.^-.s  from  our  Nation  and  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Mexico,  Peru,  Venezuela, 
Arccntina,  Caiaada,  Ireland,  Finance, 
Er.gland,  I'aly,  Sweden,  Deiimark,  Ger- 
many, and  the  Soviet  Union.  Amons 
the  colors  displayed  at  this  "Olympics  of 


Racing"  have  been  those  of  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth II;  Sir  Winston  Churchill:  two 
Presidents  of  Ireland,  Sean  T.  CKelly 
and  Eamon  deValera,  and  the  late  Prince 
Aly  Khan.  In  addition,  it  was  at  the 
Washington,  DC,  International  that 
two  thoroughbieds  from  the  Soviet 
Union  first  participated  in  a  race  out- 
side the  Iron  Curtain. 

Tlie  New  York  Times  has  said: 

Tlie  Washington,  D.C.  International,  In  Its 
relatively  short  history,  has  grown  into  one 
of  the  most  important  weight-lur-age  stakes 
In  the  world.  It  ranks  with  the  Prix  de 
L'Arc  de  Triomphe  and  the  King  George  VI 
and  Queen  Elizabeth  Stakes  as  the  cham- 
pionship triple. 


The  fact  that 
Washington,  D.C 
significant  place 
sports  events  i.s 
great  racing  tra 
the  management 
to  the  initiative 
manship  of  the 
D.  Schapiro. 
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Maryland,  through  the 
'.,  International,  holds  a 
on  the  calendar  of  world 
a  tribute  to  the  State's 
ditions,  to  the  efforts  of 
of  Laurel  and  especially 
foresight  and   sports- 
track's  president,  John  -, 


TWO  EX.AMPLES  OF  EXCELLENT  FPC 
ACTION  FOR  PLTBLIC  INTEREST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  long  been  conceriied  about  the 
ability  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion to  protect  the  public  and  consumer's 
interest,  particularly  in  the  area  of  oil 
and  gas  regulation.  The  record  of  this 
key  agency  in  the  past  has  not  been 
reassuring  on  this  score.  Particularly 
in  the  period  1954-59  there  were  signifi- 
cant Increases  in  natural  pas  price.^, 
which  resulted  In  far  higher  expendi- 
tures by  America's  34  million  gas 
consumers. 

It  is  therefore  a  cause  for  rejoicing 
when  within  a  week  there  occur  two 
major  recommendations  by  the  Com- 
mission staff  which  emphatically  uphold 
the  public  interest.  Both  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  kind  of  impartial, 
watchdog  attitude  which  I  flrnily  be- 
lieve the  FPC  siiould  maintain.  The 
two  staff  bntfs  concerned  the  following 
subjects: 

First.  Under  present  Commission  pol- 
icy oil  and  gas  companies  are  allowed 
to  compute  depreciation  for  income  tax 
purposes  in  two  different  ways.  If  the 
computation  is  to  be  used  by  the  Com- 
mission in  dcteiTnining  rates,  the  ind'us- 
try  is  allowed  to  use  straight-line 
depreciation  methods;  but  if  the  com- 
putation is  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
actually  paying  taxes,  tnen  the  industry 
is  permitted  to  use  a  liberalized  deprecia- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  industry  uses 
straight-line  depreciation  methods  in 
figuring  taxes  for  ratomakin;-\  while 
actually  paying  lower  t..xcs  on  the  basis 
of  liberalized  deprecialian.  This  means, 
in  effect,  that  oil  and  gas  consumers  are 
compelled  to  advance  capital  to  tiie  in- 
dustry through  prices  that  are  higher 
than  the  cost  of  production  plus  a  fair 
return. 

Last  Monday,  August  20,  the  Commis- 
sion staff,  on  its  own  iiutiative.  presented 
to  the  clmirman  a  detailed  brief  n\  con- 
nection v.ith  the  Alabama -Tennessee 
natural  gas  rate  case.  In  the  brief  the 
staff  recommended  that  the  Commission 


reverse  its  longstanding  policy  of  al- 
lowing one  tax  co:nputation  for  deter- 
mining rates  and  another  for  actually 
paying  taxes.  The  staff  advocated  "that 
the  Commission  di^termine  that  in  the 
computation  of  the  income  tax  allow- 
ance in  the  cost  o3  service,  such  allow- 
ance shall  be  limited  to  the  amount  of 
income  taxfs  actually  paid." 

This  recommendation,  if  followed  by 
the  Commission,  will  be  an  important 
decision  in  preventing  unreasonable  gas 
prices  and  reducin.j  the  cost  burden  on 
the  consumer.  Equally  important  in  my 
mind  is  the  fact  that  the  staff  is  evi- 
dently taking  an  active  part  in  det<;r- 
mining  FPC  policies,  rather  than  stand- 
ing back  and  letting  private  interest 
groups  fight  the.se  matters  out.  I  ask. 
Mr.  President,  that  an  article  from 
Piatt  s  Oilgram  Ne\i's  Service.  August  22, 
explaining  the  vigilant  action  and  ini- 
tiative of  the  staff,  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Recore. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FPC  Staff  Urges  Chance  on  Line  Deprecia- 
tion FOB  Hate  Purposes 

WASHrNGTON,  August  21.— FPC  staff  ha.s 
recommended  that  Commission  reverse  Itself 
In  treatment  of  liberalized  depreciation  for 
purpose  of  determining  rates  of  gas  pipe- 
lines. 

In  brief  filed  late  yesterday,  staff  recom- 
mended that  "In  the  computation  of  the 
income-tax  allowance  in  the  cost  of  service 
such  allowance  shal  be  limited  to  the 
amount  of  income  taxes  actually  paid  as  a 
result  of  use  by  tiie  natural  gas  company 
of  liberalized  depreclEtlon  " 

Present  Commission  rules  allow  pipeline 
companies  to  use  so-rolled  "normallz-itlon  " 
method  of  computing  taxes  In  rate  base. 

This  allows  oompan:e.s  to  emp:oy  stralght- 
I'ne  depreciation  meth  5ds  in  computing  taxes 
for  FPC  while  actualh  paving  lower  taxes  on 
basis   of   liberalized    ctpreclaMon   schedules 

Introduction  to  brief  maintained  that  FPC 
had  previouEly  annouoced  th.U  "it  propot.ed 
to  review  and  reexamiae  this  Issue  " 

Under  these  condltlc  ns  staff  assumed  "that 
it  Is  free  to  present  Vs  views  herein  unfet- 
tered by  the  fact  that  there  presently  exists 
an  established  C^jmmiision  practice  with  re- 
spect to  the  treatment  f<T  ratemaklng  pur- 
poses of  liberalized  depreciation,"  brief 
continued. 

However,  it  speclfled  that  staff  dealt  only 
with  issue  of  future  rates  and  not  "with  the 
disposition  of  the  amounts  presently  recorded 
as  accumuJatPd  deferred  Income  taxes. 

Actual  rase  before  C:>mmlssion  Is  Alabama- 
Tennessee  Natural  Gts  rate  case,  but  Com- 
mlMlon  has  permittee,  intervention  by  other 
pipeline  companies  on  assumption  that 
policy  on  depreciation  would  come  under 
question  (see  June  3  OUgramt . 

Staff  contended  that  present  policy  of 
Commlsslcn  is  In  error  for  three  major 
reasons : 

"TTie  use  of  liberalized  depreciation  results 
in  a  tax  saving  or  reduction  and  not  in  tax 
deferral. 

"There  Is  nothing  In  the  legislative  history 
of  section  167  that  requires  the  Commission 

to  allow  a  natural  gas  company  more  taxes 
than  actually  payable,  or  that  requlrea  the 
customers  of  a  natur.il  gas  company  to  ad- 
vance capital  to  that  company. 

"There  is  no  similarity  of  purpose  or  ap- 
plicability between  accelerated  amortization 
of  defense  facilities  u;ider  .-^ectlnn  168  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Cidt  and  liberalized  depre- 
ciation under  section  167  of  that  code." 

Commission  staff  aho  discussed  "economic 
Impact  on  the  consumer  arising  from  the  use 
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of  the  normallz.ition  method  (present  poll  y  ■ 
and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  natural 
gas  company  and  the  consuTier  by  the 
change-over  to  the  fiow-through  method." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  second  ac- 
tion of  the  Commission  staff  which  I 
wish  to  brinj;  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  occurred  last  Tuesday,  August  21. 
1  day  after  the  Alabama -Tennessee 
brief  wa,s  filed.  I  am  referring  now  to 
the  so-called  Pemex  case.  In  this  ac- 
tion the  staff  asked  the  Commission  to 
dismiss  applicatiojos  to  build  a  $225  mil- 
lion natural  gas  pipeline  from  Texa.- 
thiough  Mexico  to  southern  California 

The  staff  introduced  the  motion  to 
dismiss  tlie  applications  on  two  grounds: 

First — and  I  am  now  quoting  Irom  the 
staff  brief. 

It  18  obvious  that  the  proposals  contained 
in  the  app  ications,  If  certificated,  would  have 
an  immediate  inflationary  impact  of  Immeas- 
urable proportions  upon  l^eid  prices  gen- 
erally 

Secondly,  the  staff  pointed  out  that  the 
planned  uses  of  the  gas  are  "inferior  uses 
and  are  to  permitted  only  on  a  positive 
showing  that  the  public  interest  require.'- 
them."  In  other  words,  the  staff  argued 
that  there  are  better  uses — uses  having 
hifjher  pnonty — for  the  gas  than  the  use 
for  which  ti.e  applicants  wanted  the  gas. 

In  this  case,  then,  the  Commission 
staff  wa.s  not  only  representing  the  con- 
sumer in  arguing  against  an  unnecessarv- 
price  rise,  but  also  attempting  to  prevent 
the  long-ranee  misallocation  of  our  gas 
resources. 

Mr  President,  both  these  examples 
show  the  Commission  staff  actively  en- 
gaged in  upholding  the  public  interest. 
They  are  not  standing  back  and  letting 
the  case  be  decided  on  the  naiTow  issues 
that  may  be  raised  by  the  adversaries. 
Rather  the  staff  has  conducted  its  own 
study  and  investigation  and  has  made 
recommendations,  supported  by  evidence 
and  logic.  Ihis  shows  that  an  active, 
able  staff  in  an  independent  agency  can 
go  a  lonp  way  to'vvard  providing  essen- 
tial renrescntation  of  the  public  interest 
in  regulatory  proceedings. 

Naturally,  the  staff  needs  the  support 
and  encouragement  of  the  Commission. 
I  am  sure  that  without  the  support  of 
the  FPC's  able  chairman.  Mr.  Jo.=;eph 
Swidler.  it  would  not  have  been  possible 
for  the  staff  to  develop  and  present  these 
two  outstanding  briefs.  I  congratulate 
Mr  Swidler  for  his  wisdom  and  foresight 
in  supporting  hi.s  staff  in  these  endeav- 
ors— and  I  congratulate  the  staff  for 
their  fine  work  in  the  two  cases  I  have 
referred  to. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  August  23. 
Wall  Street  Journal  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FPC  Attorneys  Oppose  Gasline  Across 
Mexico 

Washington. — Federal  Power  Commission 
attorneys  asked  the  FPC  to  dismiss  applica- 
tions to  build  a  $22,5  million  nattiral  gas 
pipeline  from  Texas  through  Mexico  to  south- 
ern California. 

Staff  lawyers  said  It  was  "pointless"  to 
continue  hearings  on  the  proposal  because  it 
"files  in  the  face  of  two  very  fundamental 


policy  concepts  of  the  CommiBslon."  For 
one  thing,  they  said,  it  would  have  "an  Im- 
mediate inflationajT  impact  of  unmeasurable 

prtiportlons'  on  gas  prices,  Fr.r  another,  it 
would  "promote  mferlor  use*  oX  a  limited 
supply  of  natural  gas." 

The  1,600-miie  pipeline  ultimately  would 
carry  about  380  miUion  cubic  feet  of  natural 
gas  dally  from  Texas  fields  for  Southern 
California  Ediscn  Co.  to  use  in  driving  steam- 
powered  electric  generators.  Edison  would 
buy  about  82  percent  of  the  gas  from  Humble 
Oil  &i  Refining  Co.,  subsidiary  of  Standard 
OU  Co.  (New  Jersey). 

MEXICAN     GAS    WOLTJ)     BE     AQDES 

From  Texas  fields,  the  gas  would  m-ve  to 
the  Mexican  border  in  a  »12  million  pipeline 
to  be  built  by  Tennessee  California  Gas 
Transmission  Co.,  a  subsidiary  nf  Tennessee 
Gas  Transmission  Co  The  gas  wo_iId  be 
picked  up  br  Petroleos  Mfxlranc*  an  agency 
of  the  Mexican  Oovfrnment  that  proposes  to 
build  tl65  million  of  pipeline  facilities;  Mex- 
ican-produced gas  would  be  added  to  the 
load. 

At  the  California  border  California  Gaa 
Transmission  Co.,  another  Tennessee  Gas 
6ubsldl£u-T.  would  take  over  and  distribute 
the  gas  to  five  Edison  generating  stations 
through  $48  million  of  pipeline 

An  Edison  spokesman  In  L05  .Angeles  said 
he  was  "still  convinced  the  pipeline  is  a  very 
sound  project."  He  said  the  company 
wouldn't  comment  further  until  the  report 
asking  the  dismissal  had  been  studied. 
Humble  and  Tennessee  Gas  officials  declined 
to  comment  on  tiie  recommendation 

Hearings  on  the  proposed  project  began  in 
April,  but  have  been  recessed  until  October 
2.  The  FPC  could  rule  on  the  staffs  dismis- 
sal motion  before  the  hearings  reconvene 
The  companies  have  10  days  to  challenge  the 
motion.  Commission  attorneys  said  the  com- 
panies "have  presented  all  of  their  evidence 
and  it  falls  short  of  justifying  the  proposed 
project.  A  failure  to  dismiss  at  this  Juncture 
will  only  result  in  a  waste  cf  time  and 
money." 

The  staff  lawyers  said  the  price  Edison 
proposes  to  pay  Is  2  to  B's  cents  a  thousand 
cubic  feet  more  than  the  "area  price  '  ceiling 
of  18  cents  a  thousand  cubic  feet  the  FPC 
set  for  the  Texas  are.i.  To  channel  a  large 
amount  of  gas  to  nne  c<-.nsumer  at  a  high 
price,  the  lawyers  asserted,  would  "Increase 
demands  on  a  limited  supply  of  gas"  and 
"have  the  effect  of  propelling  field  prices 
upward." 

CONSEEVINC     NATUR.VL     GAS 

"In  addition  to  its  concern  with  maintain- 
ing stable  gas  prices."  the  lawyers  stated. 
"the  Commission  is  equally  concerned  with 
conserving  nattiral  gas  •  •  •  where  c'.her 
fuels  are  in  an-^ple  abundance  t.o  meet  in- 
ferior fuel  demands  of  industry  generally 
and  of  steam-electric  plants  particularly." 

The  lawyers  said  Edison's  proposed  use  of 
the  gas  "is  far  more  pr'->'.!fir  than  In  typical 
boiler  fuel  cases  •  •  •  In  Its  present  form. 
this  case  very  simply  Involves  the  transfer- 
ence of  tremendous  gas  rescr\e6  from  pro- 
ducing fields  directly  to  burner  tips  for  use 
in  the  steam  generation  of  electricity.  There 
are  to  be  no  complcmer.tary  benefits  to  do- 
mestic and  commercial  gr^s  users — because 
no  such  xisers  are  contemplated  to  receive 
service." 

The  attorneys  said  "there  Is  no  assertion 
by  Edison  that  oil.  as  an  alternate  fuel,  Is 
not  avaUable  in  quantities  sufficient  to  sat- 
isfy all  of  its  needs'  not  met  by  Southern 
California  Gas  Co..  Southern  Counties  Gas 
Co.,  and  Pacific  Lighting  Gas  Suppiy  Co., 
west  coast  gas  distributors  who  oppose  the 
project  because  they  claim  It  will  rob  them 
of  their  principal  customer.  Edison. 

The  staff  also  challenged  Edison  estlmr^tes 
it  could  save  $178  million  over  the  next  20 
years  by  buj-lng  its  gas  directly  from  Texas. 
The  FPC  attorneys  said  the  company's  cost 
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estimates  of  the  Pemex  project  gas  were  low 
and  were  compared  with  "unreasonably  high 
estimates"  of  the  cost  of  gaa  from  existing 

suppliers. 

Edison's  savings  estimates,  the  lawyers 
added,  are  based  also  on  "the  belief  that 
this  Commission  will  permit  uncontrolled 
price  Increases  In  the  cost  of  gas  In  the 
field  If  this  be  so,  they  [Edison's  esti- 
mates I  may  have  a  certain  validity.  How- 
ever, any  prediction  of  future  field  prices 
premised  on  the  assumption  this  Commis- 
sion will  permit  field  prices  to  barrel  along 
at  ever  higher  levels  Is  patently  ridiculous.  " 

The  attorneys  charged,  "It  Is  the  Infiatlon- 
ary  forces  set  In  motion  by  companies  like 
Edison  that  causes  the  prices  of  future 
acquisitions  of  gas  by  others  to  be  at  even 
higher  plateaus.  When  these  forces  are 
kept  under  control,  anticipated  long-range 
savings  would  no  longer  be  a  motivation  to 
large  industrial  companies  attempting  to 
obtain  and  hoard  their  own  supply  of  natural 
gas  •  •  •  to  the  detriment  of  the  remainder 
of  the  gas-consuming  public." 

Attacking  contentions  that  the  project 
would  promote  petroleum  exploration  in 
Mexico,  the  FPC  staif  commented,  "building 
a  pipeline  to  Induce  exploration  seems  to  be 
a  reversal  of  the  usual  practice  of  finding 
commercial  deposits  of  gas  or  oil  and  then 
constructing  the  pipeline  to  take  the  product 
to  market."  They  asserted  that  evidence  of 
much  petroleum  deposits  In  the  path  of  the 
pipeline  was  "quite  sketchy.  In  any  event, 
there  is  no  prognostication  that  a  pipeline 
passing  through  Mexico  will  stimulate  the 
development  of  gas  reserves  equivalent  to  the 
2- i  trillion  cubic  feet  of  Texas-produced  gas 
which  Edison  proposes  to  burn  in  its  boilers." 

The  FPC  staff  also  struck  out  at  assertions 
that  the  project  would  bolster  competion  In 
the  California  fuel  market.  "Any  competi- 
tion engendered  by  the  Pemex  project  will 
be  unfair  competition,"  they  charged.  "The 
existing  gas  distribution  companies  and 
Interstate  gas  pipelines  would  simply  be 
outdistanced  in  the  race  for  Industrial  cus- 
tomers •  •  •  so  eagerly  sought  by  the  pro- 
moters of  Pemex." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business''  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 
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REVENUE  ACT  OF  1962 

Mr  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business. 

Without  objection,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H,R.  10650) 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  a  credit  for  investment 
in  certain  depreciable  property,  to  elimi- 
nate certain  defects  and  inequities,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
Lausche  in  the  chair  i.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment on  page  8,  in  Unes  2  and  3. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas  ! ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams],  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI. 
I  should  like  to  propound  a  unanimous- 
consent  request;  namel,y.  that  the  follow- 
ing amendments — which  I  shall  desig- 
nate specifically  in  a  moment — are  not 
agreed  to  by  this  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest  

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  for  a 
moment? 

Mr  KERR.     I  vield. 


Mr,  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  fiom 
Oklahoma  means  the  following  commit- 
tee amendments;  does  he  not? 

Mr.  KERR.     That  Ls  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  saying  that  I  wish 
to  propound  the  following  unanimous- 
consent  rei^uest:  That  the  following 
committee  amendments  are  to  be  con- 
sidered in  succession,  following  consider- 
ation of  the  amendment  to  section  2, 
which  Ls  to  be  offered  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  \'irginia  (Mr.  Byrd!  :  that  all 
other  committee  amendment's  are  agreed 
to  en  bloc  and  are  to  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  original  text  of  the  bill,  and 
subject  to  further  amendment;  and  that 
f ter  consideration  by  the  Senate  of 
the  11  amendments  which  I  shall  now 
specifically  identify — being  committee 
amendments; — and  after  they  are  acted 
on  by  the  Senate,  the  entire  bill  then 
shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the  orig- 
inal text,  and  subject  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

The  specific  amendments  to  be  ex- 
cepted from  this  agreement,  as  hereto- 
fore stated,  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  committee  amendment  on 
page  41,  in  line  18,  through  page  42,  in 
line  4,  and  page  42,  in  line  7.  being  the 
expense  account  amendment. 

Second.  The  committee  amendment 
eliminating  entirely  section  482  of  the 
bill.  This  section  would  have  strength- 
ened the  allocation  foi-mula  in  section 
482  of  the  code;  and  the  committee 
amendment  :s  on  page  52,  line  1,  through 
page  57.  m  line  22. 

Third.  The  gross-up  committee 
amendment,  on  page  121,  in  line  3, 
through  page  127,  in  line  1. 

Fourth.  The  withholding  committee 
amendment,  on  page  307,  line  9,  through 
page  369,  line  19. 

Fifth.  The  clearing  land  committee 
amendment,  on  page  381,  line  16,  through 
page  384,  line  24. 

Sixth.  The  charitable  contributions 
amendment,  on  page  385,  line  1,  through 
page  386,  line  6. 

Seventh.  The  determination  of  the 
number  of  stockholders  committee 
amendment,  on  page  386.  line  7,  through 
page  388.  line  10 

Eighth.  The  committee  amendment 
on  the  Twin  Cities  Street  Railway,  on 
page  388,  line  11.  through  page  389,  line 
14. 

Ninth.  The  committee  amendment  on 
the  pension  plan  for  the  Hod  Carriers 
Union,  on  page  389.  line  15,  through  page 
390,  line  8. 

Tenth.  The  committee  amendment  on 
the  surviving  partner  in  a  two-man 
partnership,  on  page  390,  line  9,  through 
page  391.  line  21. 

Eleventh  The  committee  amendment 
on  page  305.  in  lines  23  and  24. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr  KERR.    I  yield. 

Mr  GORE.  The  last  six  amendments 
are  not  major  ones,  except  the  very  last 
one,  which  is  the 

Mr.  KERR.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Tenne.ssee  means  the  last  seven. 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes,  except  the  last  one, 
which  has  been  temporarily  requested 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio.  They 
are  proposed  additions  to  the  bill  or 
so-called  riders  to  the  bill 


Mr  KERR.  They  are  not  completely 
related  to  the  other  parts  of  the  biU. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  correct.  So  this 
proposed  agreement  will  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  controversial  committee  amend- 
ments to  five  major  subject  matters; 
and,  in  addition,  the  agreement  will 
make  it  in  order,  before  action  on  any  of 
these  exceptions  to  the  en  bloc  agree- 
ment, for  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  section  2. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  KERR      I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  amendment 
the  able  chairman  of  the  committee  ex- 
pects to  offer  deals  with  the  investment 
credit  provision,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  KERR.  That  is  correct;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  amendments  which,  under 
the  proposed  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, will  become  part  of  the  original 
text  of  the  bill,  and  subject  to  further 
amendment. 

Mr,  JAVITS,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  will  be  the  situa- 
tion of  Senators  who  wish  to  amend  sec- 
tion 12,  relating  to  controlled  foreign 
corporations? 

Mr.  KERR.  As  I  understand,  any 
Senator  who  wishes  to  have  any  part  of 
the  bill  amended  will  be  in  a  position 
identically  the  same  as  that  he  would 
be  in  either  if  this  unanimous-consent 
request  is  agreed  to  or  if  it  is 
not  agreed  to.  Ordinarily  a  unanimous- 
con,sent  agreement  is  made  in  regard  to 
all  committee  amendments — in  other 
words,  that  they  be  agreed  to  en  bloc 
and  considered  pai-t  of  the  original  text 
to  the  bill,  and  subject  to  fui-ther  amend- 
ment. But  such  a  unanimous-consent 
request,  when  made  yesterday,  was  ob- 
jected to. 

The  unanimous-con.sent  agreement 
now  being  requested  is  proposed  after 
consultation  with  Senators  who  lodged 
the  objection  yesterday. 

The  result  of  this  unaiiimous-consent 
agreement,  if  eiitered  into,  will  be  that 
all  of  the  committee  amendments,  ex- 
cept the  11  committee  amendments 
specifically  excepted,  will  be  agreed  to 
en  bloc,  and  of  course,  will  be  subject  to 
amendment  by  any  Member,  but  not 
until  the  committee  amendments  which 
have  not  been  agreed  to  and  have  not, 
by  means  of  this  agreement,  been  made 
part  of  the  original  text,  and  subject  to 
amendment,  have  been  acted  uix)n, 
whereupon,  after  the  action  on  all  the 
committee  amendments  is  completed, 
the  ones  agreed  to  will  be  part  of  the 
original  text;  and  then  the  entire  bill, 
as  it  then  will  stand,  will  be  subject  to 
amendment,  the  same  as  though  the  le- 
quest  made  yesterday  had  been  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  dealing  with  tho.se  1 1 
amendments,  would  it  be  more  efficient 
to  complete  our  action  on  them  before 
other  amendments  are  offered? 

Mr.  KERR.     That  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Perhaps  I  misunder- 
stood the  Senator. 

Mr.  KERR  Then  let  me  address  a 
parliamentary    inquiry    to    the    Chair: 
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When  a  committee  amendment  is  not 
made  a  part  of  the  original  text,  is  not 
that  amendment  open  to  amendment 
when  tlie  .Senate  is  considering  it? 

1  he  PRESIDING  OFFICER .  The  an- 
s'ver  is  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry:  When  amendments 
are  offered  to  amendments  which  have 
not  been  made  part  of  the  original  text. 
are  not  such  amcnd;nenL.s  therefore  lim- 
ited to  amendments  in  the  second  de- 
gree— wh.irh  mer.iis  only  one  amend- 
ment or  no  substitute? 

The  PREf^TDING  OFFICER.  As  a 
general  rule,  amendments  in  the  second 
degree  are  always  in  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  therefore,  in  the 
case  of  amendment;  which  are  not  in- 
corporated in  the  laill  as  part  of  the 
original  text,  there  would  be  the  possi- 
bility of  only  one  amendment,  which 
would  itself  be  a  second-degree  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDINCr  OFFICER.  One 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS      Yes. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa whether  among  the  11  commit- 
tee amendments  enumerated  is  included 
the  entire  committee  amendment  with 
re;.jard  to  controlle<l  foreign  corpora- 
tions— section  12? 

Mr  KERR.     No.  it  is  not. 

Mr  JAVITS.  So  that  would  be  in  the 
original  text  of  the  bill,  as  covered  by 
the  unanimous -consent  request? 

Mr,  KERR.     Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  the  proposed 
agreement  also  include  the  savings  and 
loan  provision? 

Mr.  KERR.     Yes. 

Mr  JAVITS.  So  that  one,  too,  under 
this  agreement,  would  be  made  part  of 
the  original  text? 

Mr.  KERR.     Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  for  a 
clarification  and  explanation  of  a  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
YoiTNG  of  Ohio  in  the  chair ».  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoraa  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois? 

Mr.  KERR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  the  original  dis- 
cussions with  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, it  was  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  and  myself 
that  the  lobbying  provision  would  also 
have  to  be  propc-^ed  as  a  committee 
amendment.  It  will  be  noticed,  upon  a 
close  reading  of  the  Record,  that  this  one 
is  not  now  included  in  tlie  exceptions. 

Mr.  KFRR     Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  this  has  been 
done  with  the  full  agreement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  and 
myself. 

I  think  perhaps  it  is  appropriate,  how- 
ever, that  the  Record  should  show  why 
we  agreed  to  this.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  original  House  bill  made  no  al- 
teration in  the  law  concerning  deduc- 
tions for  lobbying.  The  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  at  the  last  moment. 
Without  anyone  really  knowing  what  had 
happened,  added  a  provision  which  per- 
mitted deductions  for  direct  lobbying  by 
business  interests  which  had  a  business 
concern  In  legislation.  This  legitimatized 
tax  deductions  for  direct  lobbying  on  the 


part  of  officers,  employees,  and  other  rep- 
resentatives, and  mass  representation 
before  not  only  Congress,  but  State  leg- 
islatures, local  councils,  county  bodies, 
and  the  like. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  en- 
dorsed this  provision  and  went  it  one 
better.  It  also  permitted  deductions  for 
expenses  connected  with  all  communi- 
cations on  legislation  between  officers  of 
the  companies,  stockholder.-^,  members, 
and  employees,  so  that  a  company  could 
circularize  its  stockholders,  employees, 
and  associates  against  a  measure  and 
get  them  to  lobby  and  charge  this  as  a 
bu-siness  lobbying  deduction.  In  other 
words,  it  would  have  permitted  as  a 
deduction  from  taxable  income  expenses 
in  connection  with  efforts  made  by  buUd- 
ing  and  loan  associations  and  certain 
mutual  savings  banks  to  strike  out  the 
w.tliholding  plan,  and  would  legitimatize 
and  have  the  Trea.'^ury  pay  52  percent 
of  tlie  expenses  of  DuPont  Co.  in 
connection  with  efforts  in  favor  of  the 
DuPont  tax  bill  which  Congress  passed 
so  overwhelmingly  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year. 

Likewise,  it  would  permit  the  deduc- 
tion of  expenses  by  A.T.  &  T.  in  getting 
the  satellite  communications  bill  through 
Congress  so  that  Uncle  Sam  would  pick 
up  52  percent  of  those  costs. 

In  the  opinion  of  some  of  us,  this  is  a 
gross  abuse,  and  we  object  not  only  to 
the  Senate  amendment,  but  to  the  House 
provision. 

Therefore,  for  technical  reasons,  in 
order  to  have  one  vote  taken  instead  of 
two,  we  have  agreed  to  the  committee 
amendment  on  this  point  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  at  an  appropriate  time 
I  shall  offer  an  amendment  to  strike 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  provi- 
sions. 

I  will  say  in  advance  we  will  not  pro- 
long the  di.^cussion  on  this  point.  I 
think  it  could  well  be  concluded,  in  view 
of  the  adequate  discussion  which  we  had 
yesterday  in  1  4  or  2  hours.  On  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and  myself,  I 
am  ready  to  agree  to  a  limitation  of  2 
hours  on  this  amendment  when  such  a 
request  is  made,  and  I  hope  no  motion 
to  table  will  be  entered  against  it. 

Mr,  MANSFIFI  D,  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIEID.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor is  more  than  fair.  If  it  is  agreeable, 
I  would  hke  to  give  favorable  considera- 
tion to  a  limitation  of  2  hours  on  that 
particular  amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGI^S.  It  i?  understood.  I 
hope,  that  tins  exclusion  of  the  lobbying 
provision  from  the  agreement  which  is 
now  being  made  does  not  mean  in  any 
deeree  that  those  who  are  opposed  to 
both  lobbying  amendments  have  folded 
their  tents  and  withdrawn  from  the 
battle.  Quite  the  contrary,  is  true;  we 
are  going  to  take  the  field  and  do  our 
best.  In  the  meantime.  I  strongly  urge 
Members  of  the  Senate,  of  the  press,  and 
citizens  to  read  the  debate  of  yesterday 
on  lobbying  because  I  think  these  pro- 
visions are  indefensible. 

At  present  the  law  is  neutral  so  far  as 
lobbying  is  concerned.  The  law  does  not 
permit  deductions  either  by  special  busi- 


ne.ss  interests  or  advocates  of  the  gen- 
eral interest.  But  this  amendment 
would  permit  the  special  interests  to  take 
their  deductions,  but  would  not  permit 
the  individual  citizen  to  pet  the  deduc- 
tion. It  would  be  difl&cult  for  him  to  do 
that,  anyway;  but  this  is  a  one-sided 
furnishing  of  additional  weapons  to 
those  who  already  have  nearly  all  the 
resources. 

I  do  not  think  the  conscience  of  the 
country  can  long  stand  these  two  amend- 
ments. 

I  make  this  explanation  so  that  we  can 
know  exactly  where  the  lines  of  battle 
are  drawn  and  what  the  issues  are. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
for  giving  me  permission  to  make  this 
statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

At  the  top  of  page  2,  in  the  table  of  con- 
tent*, to  strike  out: 
"Sec.  1.  Short  title,  etc. 

(a)  Short  title. 

(b)  Table  of  content? 

(c)  Amendment  of  1954  code. 
"Sec    2    Credit    for    Investment    In    certain 

depreciable    property. 

(a)  Allowance  of  credit. 

(b)  Rxiles  for  computing  credit. 

(c)  Certain      corporate      acquisi- 

tions. 

(d)  Clerical   amendments. 

(e)  Effective  date. 

"Sec.  3.  App>earances.    etc.,    with    respect    to 
legislation, 
^a)    In  general. 
'  b      Effective  date 
"Sec.  4.  Disallowance   of    certain    entertain- 
ment, etc..  expenses 

(a)  Denial  of  deduction. 

(b)  Traveling  expenses. 
(c>    Effective  date 

"Sec.  5.  Amount  of  distribution  where  cer- 
tain foreign  corporations  dl«- 
tribute  property  in  kind. 

(a)  Amount  distributed. 

(b)  Ba-sls. 

(c)  Dividends  received  from  cer- 

tain foreign  corporations. 

(d)  Credit   for   foreign   taxes. 
(el    Effective  date, 

"Sec.  6.  Amendment  of  section  482. 

(a)  In  general 

(b)  Clerical  amendment. 

(c)  Effective  date 

"Sec.  7.  Distributions  of  foreign  personal 
holding  company  income. 

(a)  Definition  of  foreign  personal 

holding    company. 

(b)  Amount  of  undistributed  in- 

come. 

(c)  Effective  date, 

"Sec.  8.  Mutual   savings   banks,  etc. 

(a>    Reserves    for    losses  on   loans. 

(b)  Foreclosure    on    property    se- 

curing loans. 

(c)  Definition  of  domestic  build- 

ing and  loan  association. 

(d)  Clerlc.-i!   nmcndments. 

(e)  Repeal     of     exemption     from 

c(  mmunlcatlon.';  and  trans- 
portion  of  persons  taxes. 

(f)  Effective  dates. 

"Sec.  9.  Distributions  by  foreign   trusts. 

(a)  Definitions, 

(b)  Accumulation      distributions 

of   foreign  trusts. 

(c)  Allocation     of     accumulation 

distributions    to    preceding 
years. 
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(d)  Amounts  treated  as  received 

In  prior  years. 

(e)  Special      rules      for      foreign 

trusts. 

(f)  Information  returns  with  re- 

spect to  foreign  trusts. 

(g)  Failure  to  flle  Information  re- 

turns, 
(h)   United  States  person  defined. 
(1)   Technical  amendments. 
(J)    Effective  date. 

■Sec  10.  Mutual  Insurance  companies  (oth- 
er than  life,  marine,  and  certain 
fire    Insurance   companies),   etc. 

(a)  Imposition  of  tax. 

(b)  Taxable  Investment  Income. 

(c)  Statutory     underwriting     In- 

come or  loss. 

(d)  Mutual    fire    Insurance    com- 

panies operating  on  basis  of 
premium  deposits. 

(e)  Election     of    certain    mutual 

companies    to   be   taxed   on 
total  income. 

(f)  Technical  amendments,  etc. 

(g)  Effective  date. 

"Sec.  11.  Domestic  corporations  receiving  div- 
idends from  foreign  corpora- 
tions. 

(a)  Entire  amount  of  foreign  tax 

to  be  taken  Into  account. 

(b)  Inclusion  in   gross  Income  of 

amount     equal      to      taxes 
deemed  paid. 

(c)  Determination    of    source    of 

dividends  received  from  cer- 
tain foreign  corporations. 

(d)  Repeal  of  section  902(d). 

(e)  Technical  amendments. 

(f)  Effective  date. 

"Sec.  12.  Earned  Income  from  sources  with- 
out the  United  States. 

(a)  Limitation    on    amount    and 

type  of  income  excluded. 

(b)  Computation     of     employees' 

contributions. 

(c)  Effective  date. 

"Sec  13.  Controlled  foreign  corporations. 

(a)  In  general. 

(b)  Technical  and  clerical  amend- 

ments. 

(c)  Effective  date. 

"Sec.  14.  Gain  from  dispositions  of  certain 
depreciable  property 

(a)  In  general. 

(b)  Change  in  method  of  depre- 

ciation. 

(c)  Salvage     value     of     personal 

property. 

(d)  Special     rule     for     charitable 

contributions      of      section 
1245  property. 
fe)    Technical  amendments, 
(f)    Effective  date. 
"Sec    15.  Foreign   Investment  companies 

(a)  Treatment   of  sale    of    stock 

of  foreign  Investment  com- 
panies. 

(b)  Conforming  amendments. 

(c)  Effective  date. 

"Sec.  16.  Gain  from  certain  sales  or  ex- 
changes of  stock  in  certain 
foreign  corporations. 

(a)  Treatment  of  gain  from  the 

redemption,  cancellation, 
or  sale  of  stock  in  certain 
corporations. 

(b)  Clerical  amendment 

(c)  Effective  date. 

'Sec.  17.  Tax  treatment  of  cooperatives  and 
patrons. 

(a)  In  general, 

(b)  Technical  amendments. 

(c)  Effective  dates. 

"Sec  18.  Inclusion  of  foreign  real  property 
in  gross  estate. 

(a)  Amendments  to  Include  for- 
•  elgn  real  property. 

(b)  Effective  date. 


'Sec 


"Sec.  19.  Withholding  of  income  tax  at 
source  on  Interest,  dividends, 
and  patronage  dividends. 

(a)  In  general. 

(b)  Credits    against    income    tax 

for  tax  withheld 
<c)    Interest  and   dividends  paid 

to  nonresident  aliens,  etc.      "Sec 

(d)  Credit  for  States  and  tax  ex- 

empt organizations. 

(e)  Other       technical       amend- 

ments 

(f)  Effective  dates. 

"Sec  20.  Information  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain foreign  entitles. 

(a)  Information  to  be  furnished 

by  individuals,  domestic 
corporations,  etc.,  with  re- 
spect to  certain  foreign 
corporations. 

(b)  Information  as  to  organiza- 

tion or  reorganization  of 
foreign  corporations  and 
as  to  acquisitions  of  their 
stock.  "Sec 

(C)    Civil   penalty  for   failure   to 
flle    return. 

(d)  Technical  amendments. 

(e)  Effective  date. 
"Sec.  21.  Treaties." 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

"Sec.  1.  Short  title,  etc. 

(a  1    Short  title. 

(b)  Table  of  Contents. 

(c)  Amendment  of  1954  code. 

"Sec    2.  Credit  for  investment  in  certain  de- 
preciable property. 

(a)  Allowance  of  credit. 

(b)  Rules  for  computing  credit. 

(c)  Deduction  for  unused  credit. 

(d)  Certain     corporate      acquisi- 

tions. 

(e)  Statutes    of    limitations    and 

interest  relating  to  invest- 
ment credit  carrybacks. 

ff )    Technical  amendment. 

(gi    Clerical  amendmenta. 

I  h  )    Effective  date. 

Sec.  3    Appear.ir.ces  etc  .  with  respect  to  leg- 
islation 
(a)    In  general, 
(bi    Effective  date 

"Sec.  4.  Disallowance    ^f    certain    entertain- 
ment, etc.,  expenses. 

(a)  Denial  of  deduction. 

(b)  Traveling  expenses. 

(c)  Effective  date. 

"Sec.  5.  Amount  of  distribution  where  cer- 
tain   foreign    corporations    dis- 
tribute property  in  kind. 
(ai    Amount  distributed. 

(b)  Basis 

(c)  Dividends  received  from  cer- 

tain foreign  corporations. 

(d)  Effective  date. 

"Sec.  6.  Mutual  savings  banks,  etc. 

(ai    Reserves  for   losses  on  loans. 

(bi  Foreclosure  on  property  se- 
curing loans. 

(c)  Definition  of  domestic  build- 
ing .and  loan  association.  "Sec. 

(d>    Clerical    amendments. 

(e  1  Repeal  of  exemption  from  cer- 
tain excise  taxes. 

(f )  Deduction  for  dividends  or  In- 

terest paid  on  deposits. 

(g)  Effective  dates,  "Sec. 
"Sec,  7.  Distribution  by  foreign  trusts. 

(a)  Definitions. 

(b)  Accumulation       distributions 

of  foreign  trusts, 
(c;    Allocation     of     accumulation 

distributions    to    preceding 

years, 
(di    Amounts   treated  as   received 

In  prior  years.  "Sec. 

(e)    Special      rules     for      foreign 

trusts. 


'Sec 


Sec. 


"Sec. 


(f)  Information  returns  with  re- 

spect to  foreign  trusts. 

(g)  Failure     to    file     information 

returns, 
(h)    United  States  person  defined 
(i)    Technical  amendments. 
(J)   Effective  date 
8    Mutual  Insurance  companies  (other 
than    life,    marine,    and    certain 
fire    and    fiood    insurance    com- 
panies ) .  etc 

(a)  Im{X)silion  of  tax. 

(b)  Taxable   investment   income 

(c)  statutory    underwriting    in- 

come or  lo.ss. 

(d)  Exemption  from  tax. 

fe)  Mutual  fire  insurance  com- 
panies operating  on  basis 
of  premium  deposits. 

(f)  Election    of    certain    mutual 

companies  to  be  taxed  on 
total  income. 

(g)  Technical    amendments,   etc, 
(h)    Effective  date, 

9    E>ome6tlc      c/^rpxiratlnn.^      receiving 

dividends   from   foreign   corpo- 

ratunis, 

la)    Foreign    taxes    dcfnied    paid 

by    domestic    corporations, 

(b)  Inclusion  in  gross  Income  of 

amount  equal  to  taxes 
deemed  paid 

(c)  Determination    of    source   of 

dividends  received  from 
certain  foreign  corpora- 
tions. 

(d)  Technical  amendments 

(e)  Effective  date. 

10.  Separate  limitation  on  foreign  tax 

credit  with  respect   to   certain 

interest  Income 
(a)    Limitation    on    foreign     ta.x 

credit 
(  b  I    Efferti\e  date. 

11.  Earned  income  from  sources  with- 

out the  United  States. 

(a)  Limitation   on    amount   and 

type  of  Income  excluded. 

(b)  Computi.tlon    of    employees' 

contributions 

(c)  Effective  date 

12.  Controlled  foreign  corporations. 

(a)  In  general 

(b)  Technical         and         clerical 

!unendment-s. 

(c)  Effective  date. 

13.  Gain   from  dispositions  of   certain 

depreciable  property. 

(a)  In  general. 

(b)  Change  in  method  of  depre- 

ciation. 

(c)  Salvage     value    of     personal 

property, 

(d)  Special    rule    for    charitable 

contributions  of  section 
1245  property 

(e)  Computation  of   taxable   In- 

come for  purposes  of  lim- 
itation on  percentage  de- 
pletion  deduction. 

(f)  Technical  amendments. 

(g)  Effective  dates. 

14.  Foreign  investment  companies. 

(a)  Treatment  of   sale   of  stock 

of  foreign  Investment  com- 
panies. 

(b)  Conforming   amendments, 

(c)  Effective  date. 

15.  Gain    from    certain    sales    or    ex- 

changes   of    stock    in    certain 
foreign  corfxiratlons. 

(a)  Treatment  of  gain  from  the 

redemption,  cancellation, 
or  sale  of  stock  in  certain 
foreign    corporations. 

(b)  Clerical  amendment. 

(c)  Effective  date. 

16.  Sales    and    exchanges    of    patents, 

etc..  to  certain  foreign  corpo- 
rations. 
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Sec.  17 


Sec.  18 


"Sec.  19 


"Sec    20 


"Sec.  21 


"Sec.  22. 


"Sec.  23. 


"Sec.  24. 


"Sec.  25. 


"Sec.  26. 


'Sec.  27. 


(a)  Treatment  of  gain  as  ordi- 
nary Income. 

(b)  Clerical  amendment. 

(c)  Effective  date. 

.  Tax  treatment  of  cooperatives  and 
patrons. 

(a)  In  general. 

(b)  Technical  amendments. 

(c)  Effective  dates. 

.  Inclusion  of  foreign  real  property 
In  gross  estate. 

(a)  Amendments  to  Include  for- 

eign real  property. 

(b)  Effective  date. 
Reporting  of  Interest,  dividend,  and 

patronage  dividend   payments 
of  $10  or  more  during  a  year. 

(a)  Returns  regarding  payment 

of  dividends. 

(b)  Returns  regarding  payment 

of  patronage  dividends. 

(c)  Returns  regarding  payment 

of  Interest. 

(d)  Penalties  for  failure  to  file 

information  returns. 

(e)  Penalties  for  failure  to  fur- 

nish statements  to  per- 
sons with  respect  to 
whom  returns  are  filed. 

(f)  Technical  amendments. 

(g)  Clerical  amendments, 
(h)   Effective  dates. 

Information  with  respect  to  certain 
foreign  entitles. 

(a)  Information  to  be  furnished 

by  Individuals,  domestic 
corporations,  etc.,  with 
respect  to  certain  foreign 
corporations. 

(b)  Information  as  to  organiza- 

tion or  reorganization  of 
foreign  corporations  and 
as  to  acquisitions  of  their 
stock. 

(c)  Civil  penalty  for  failure  to 

flle  return, 

(d)  Technical  amendments. 

(e)  Effective  date. 
Expenditures  by  fanners  for  clear- 
ing land. 

(a)  Allowance  of  deduction. 

(b)  Clerical  amendment. 

(c)  Effective  date. 
Charitable  contributions  made  from 

Income  attributable  to  several 
taxable  years. 

(a)  Treatment    for    purposes    of 

part  I  of  subchapter  Q. 

(b)  Effective  date. 

Effective  date  of  section  1371(c)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

(a)  In  general. 

(b)  Election  and  consent  by  cor- 

porations;      consents       by 
shareholders. 

(c)  Tolling  of  statutes  of  limiU- 

tlons. 

Certain  losses  sustained  In  convert- 
ing from  street  railway  to  bus 
operations. 

(a)  In  general. 

(b)  Unused    conversion    loss   de- 

fined. 

(c)  Treatment  of  unused  conver- 

sion loss. 

(d)  Regulations. 

Pension  plan  of  Local  Union  Num- 
bered 435,  International  Hod 
Carriers'  Building  and  Common 
Laborers'  Union  of  America. 

Continuation  of  a  partnership  year 
for  surviving  partner  in  a  two- 
man  partnership  when  one  dies. 

(a)  Close  of  taxable  year  of  two- 

man  partnership  when  one 
partner  dies. 

(b)  Effective  date,  etc. 
Treaties." 


On  page  8,  line  2,  after  the  word  "Code" 
and  the  period,  to  strike  out  "Whenever"  and 
Insert  "Except  as  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided, whenever". 

In  section  2,  on  i>age  8,  line  12,  after  the 
word  "section",  where  it  appears  the  second 
time,  to  strike  out  "40  "  and  insert  "39";  on 
page  11,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3,  to  Insert 
"carryback  or";  after  line  16,  to  strike  out: 

"(b)  S-Year  Caeryoveh  of  Unused  Cred- 
its.— 

"  ( 1 )  Allowance  of  credit. — If  the  amount 
of  the  credit  determined  under  subsection 
(a)  (1)  for  any  taxable  year  exceeds  the  limi- 
tation provided  by  subsection  (a)(2)  for 
such  taxable  year  (hereinafter  in  this  sub- 
section referred  to  as  unused  credit  year'), 
such  excess  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  al- 
lowable as  a  credit  by  section  38  for  each  of 
the  5  succeeding  taxable  years  to  the  extent 
not  taken  Into  account  for  taxable  years  in- 
tervening between  the  unused  credit  year  and 
such  succeeding  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Limitations. — The  amount  of  the 
unused  credit  which  may  be  added  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  any  succeeding  taxable 
year  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  by  which 
the  limitation  provided  by  subsection  (a)  (2) 
for  such  taxable  year  exceeds  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  the  credit  allowable  under  subsection 
(a)(1)   for  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(B)  the  amounts  which,  by  reason  of  this 
subsection,  are  added  to  the  amount  allow- 
able for  such  taxable  year  and  attributable 
to  taxable  years  preceding  the  unused  credit 
year." 

And,  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

"(b)  Carryback  and  Carryover  of  Un- 
used Credits, — 

"( 1 )  Allowance  of  credit — If  the  amount 
of  the  credit  determined  under  sut>6ectIon 
(a)  (1)  for  any  taxable  year  exceeds  the  limi- 
tation provided  by  subsection  (a)(2)  for 
such  taxable  year  ( hereinafter  in  this  sub- 
section referred  to  as  'unused  credit  year), 
such  excess  shall  be — 

"(A)  an  investment  credit  carryback  to 
each  of  the  3  taxable  years  preceding  the 
unused  credit  year,  and 

"(B)  an  investment  credit  carryover  to 
each  of  the  5  taxable  years  following  the 
unused  credit  year, 

and  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  allowable 
as  a  credit  by  section  38  for  such  years,  ex- 
cept that  such  excess  may  be  a  carryback 
only  to  taxable  years  ending  after  June  30, 
1962.  The  entire  amount  of  the  unused 
credit  for  an  unused  credit  year  shall  be 
carried  to  the  earliest  of  the  8  taxable  years 
to  which  (by  reason  of  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B))  such  credit  may  be  carried,  and 
then  to  each  of  the  other  7  taxable  years 
to  the  extent  that,  because  of  the  limitation 
contained  In  paragraph  (2),  such  unused 
credit  may  not  be  added  for  a  prior  taxable 
year  to  which  such  unused  credit  may  be 
carried. 

"(2)  Limitation, — The  amount  of  the  un- 
used credit  which  may  be  added  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  any  preceding  or  succeeding 
taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  by 
which  the  limitation  provided  by  subsection 
(a)(2)  for  such  taxable  year  exceeds  the 
sum  of — 

"(A)  the  credit  allowable  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  (1)  for  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(B)  the  amounts  which,  by  reason  of  this 
subsection,  are  added  to  the  amount  allow- 
able for  such  taxable  year  and  attributable 
to  taxable  years  preceding  the  unused  credit 
year. 

"(3)  Effect  of  net  operat-ing  loss  CiRry- 
BACK. — To  the  extent  that  the  excess  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  ( 1 )  arises  by  reason  of 
a  net  operating  loss  carryback,  subparagraph 
(A)   of  paragraph   (1)   shall  not  apply. 

"(4)  Taxable  years  beginning  before  july 
1,  1962. — For  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  an  Investment  credit  carryback 
that  may  be  added  under  paragraph  ( 1 1  for 
taxable  years  beginning  before  July  1,  1962, 
and  ending  after  June  30,  1962,  the  amount 


of  the  limitation  provided  by  subsection  (a) 
(2)  Is  the  amount  which  bears  ilie  same  ratio 
to  such  limitation  as  the  number  of  days  in 
such  year  after  June  30,  1962,  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  days  in  such  year." 

On  page  16,  after  line  15,  to  insert: 

"(4)  Certain  replacement  property. — For 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  If  section  38 
property  is  placed  In  service  by  the  taxpayer 
to  replace  property  which  was — 

"(A)  destroyed  or  damaged  by  fire,  storm, 
shipwreck,  or  other  casualty,  or 

"(B)  stolen, 
the  basis  of  such  section  38  property  (In 
the  case  of  new  section  38  property),  or 
the  cost  of  such  section  38  property  (in  the 
case  of  used  section  38  property ) ,  which  ( but 
for  this  paragraph)  would  be  taken  into 
account  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  re- 
duced by  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
received  by  the  taxpayer  as  compensation, 
by  Insurance  or  otherwise,  for  the  property 
so  destroyed,  damaged,  or  stolen,  or  to  the 
adjusted  basis  of  such  property,  whichever 
is  the  lesser.  No  reduction  In  basis  or  cost 
shall  be  made  under  the  preceding  sentence 
in  any  case  in  which  the  reduction  In  quali- 
fied Investment  attributable  to  the  substi- 
tution required  by  section  47(a)(1)  with 
respect  to  the  property  so  destroyed,  dam- 
aged, or  stolen  (determined  without  regard 
to  section  47(a)  (4) )  Is  greater  than  the  re- 
duction described  in  the  preceding  sentence." 

On  page  20,  line  13,  after  "(3)"  to  strike 
out  "Carryovers  "  and  insert  "Carrybacks  and 
Carryovers",  and  in  line  16,  after  the  word 
"the"  to  insert  "carrybacks  and  ". 

On  page  20,  after  line  18,  to  insert: 

"(4)  Property  destroyed  by  casualtt, 
ETC. —  No  increase  shall  be  made  under  para- 
graph (1)  and  no  adjustment  shall  be  made 
under  paragraph  (8)  In  any  case  in  which — 

"(A)  any  property  is  disposed  of,  or  other- 
wise ceases  to  be  section  38  property  with 
respect  to  the  taxpayer,  on  account  of  its  de- 
struction or  damage  by  fire,  storm,  shipwreck, 
or  other  casualty,  or  by  reason  of  its  theft, 

"(B)  section  38  property  is  placed  in  serv- 
ice by  the  taxpayer  to  replace  the  property 
described  in  subparagraph  (A),  and 

"(C)  the  reduction  in  basis  or  cost  of  such 
section  38  property  described  In  the  first 
sentence  of  section  46  ( c )  ( 4 )  is  greater  than 
the  reduction  in  qualified  investment  which 
(but  for  this  paragraph)  would  l^e  made  by 
reason  of  the  substitution  required  by  para- 
graph ( 1 )  with  respect  to  the  property  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph    (A)." 

On  page  25,  after  line  9,  to  insert: 

"(6)  Livestock. — Livestock  shall  not  be 
treated  as  section  38  property." 

On  page  25,  line  16,  after  the  word  "after", 
to  strike  out  "December  31,  1961'  and  Insert 
"June  30.  1962";  in  line  18,  after  the  word 
"after",  to  strike  cut  "December  31,  1961" 
and  insert  "June  30,  1962";  in  line  24.  after 
the  word  "after",  to  strike  out  "December  31, 
1961  "  and  Insert  "June  30,  1962  ";  on  page  26. 
line  4,  after  the  word  "after",  to  strike  out 
"December  31,  1961"  and  insert  "June  30, 
1962";  on  page  28,  line  4,  after  the  word 
"of",  to  Insert  "(other  than  by  reason  of  its 
destruction  or  damage  by  fire,  storm,  ship- 
wreck, or  other  casualty,  or  its  theft ) ";  In 
line  16,  after  the  word  "credit"  to  insert 
"carrybacks  or";  on  page  29,  line  4,  after  "sec- 
tion 46  (d)  )",  to  strike  out  "enga^d  In  the 
business  of  leasing  property"  and  Insert  "who 
is  a  lessor  of  property";  in  line  25,  after  the 
word  "property"",  to  insert  "If  a  lessor  makes 
the  election  provided  by  this  subsection  with 
respect  to  any  property,  then,  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate, subsection  (g)  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  such  property  and  the  deductions 
otherwise  allowable  under  section  162  to  the 
lessee  for  amounts  paid  to  the  lessor  under 
the  lease  shall  be  adjusted  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(g),'";  on  page  31,  after  line  16.  to  insert: 
"(g)  Adjustments  to  Basis  of  Property. — 

"(1)    In  general — The  basis  of  any  section 
38   propei^y  shall  be    redjced,   for  purposes 
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of  this  subtitle  other  than  this  subpart,  by 
an  amount  equal  to  7  percent  of  the  qualified 
invefltment  as  determined  under  section 
46(C)  with  respect  to  such  property. 

"(2)  Cmtain  DisposmoNS.  rrc— If  the  tax 
ur.der  this  chapter  Is  Increased  for  any  tax- 
able year  under  poragrnph  (1)  or  (3)  of 
section  47(a)  or  an  adjustment  In  carry- 
backs or  carryovers  Is  made  under  paragraph 
(3  I  of  such  section,  the  basis  of  the  property 
described  In  such  paragraph  (1)  or  (2),  as  the 
Civse  may  be  (Immediately  before  the  event  on 
account  of  which  such  paragraph  ( 1  ^ ,  ( 2 ) ,  or 
(3 )  applies) ,  shall  be  Increased  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  portion  of  such  Increase  and  the 
portion  of  such  adjustment  attributable  to 
such  property  " 

On  page  32.  at  the  beginning  of  line  9.  to 
strike  out  "(g)"  and  Insert  "(h)  Cross  ref- 
erence— ■';  at  the  beginning  of  line  10,  to 
Insert : 

"(c)  Deduction  for  Unused  Credit.— Part 
VI  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  (relating  to 
itemized  deductions  for  individuals  and  cor- 
porations) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"SEC.     18  1.    DEDUCTION     FOR    CERTAIN     UNUSED 
INVESTMENT    CREDIT 

"  'If  the  amount  of  the  credit  determine 
under  section  46(a)(1)  for  any  taxable  year 
exceed?  the  limitation  provided  by  section 
46(a) (2*  for  such  taxable  year  and  If  the 
amount  of  such  excess  has  not,  after  the  ap- 
plication of  section  46(b»,  been  allowed  to 
the  taxpayer  as  a  credit  under  section  38  for 
any  tax.ible  year,  then  an  amount  equal  to 
the  amount  of  such  excess  not  so  allowed  as 
a  credit  shall  be  allowed  to  the  taxpnver  as  a 
deduction  for  the  fir.st  taxable  year  foUowlng 
the  last  taxable  year  in  which  such  excess 
could  under  section  46(b)  have  been  allowed 
as  a  credit.  If  a  taxpayer  dies  or  ceases  to 
exist  prior  to  the  first  taxable  year  following 
the  last  taxable  year  in  which  the  excess  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  f;entence  could  un- 
der section  46ib)  have  been  allowed  as  a 
credit,  the  amount  described  in  the  preceding 
sentence,  or  the  proper  portion  thereof,  shall, 
under  regulations  prescribe  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate,  be  allowed  to  the  taxpayer  as 
a  deduction  for  the  taxable  year  In  which 
such  death  or  cessation  occurs.'  " 

On  page  33,  at  the  beginning  of  line  10,  to 
strike  out  "(C)"  and  insert  "(d)";  after  line 
22,  to  insert: 

■•■el  ST.^T^TES  or  Limit.\tions  and  Inter- 
est Relating  to  Investment  Credit  Carry- 
backs— 

"ill  Assessment  and  collection. — Sec- 
tion 6501  (relating  to  limitations  on  assess- 
ment and  collection)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (Jj  as  subsection  (ki,  and 
inserting  after  subsection  (1)  the  following 
new  subsection. 

"'(J)  Investment  Credit  Carrybacks. — In 
the  case  of  a  deficiency  attributable  to  the 
application  to  the  taxpayer  of  an  Investment 
credit  cairryback,  such  deficiency  may  be  as- 
sessed at  any  time  before  the  expiration  of 
the  period  within  which  a  deficiency  for  the 
taxable  year  of  the  unused  investment  credit 
which  results  In  such  carryback  may  be  as- 
sessed ' 

"(2i  Credit  or  REruND.— Subsection  fd)  of 
section  6511  (relating  to  limitations  on 
credit  or  refund)  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
paragraph  (3)  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"'(4)    Speclal  period  or  limitation  vv-ith 

RESPECT   TO   investment    CREDIT   CARRYBACKS. — 

"  '(A)  Period  or  LiMtTATioN — If  the  claim 
for  credit  or  refund  relates  to  an  overpay- 
ment attributable  to  an  Investment  credit 
carryback.  In  lieu  of  the  3-year  period  of  lim- 
itation prescribed  In  subsection  (a),  the 
period  shall  be  that  period  which  ends  with 
the  expiration  of  the  15th  day  of  the  40th 
month  (or  39th  month,  In  the  case  of  a  cor- 
p<iratlon)  following  the  end  of  the  taxable 
year  of  the  unused  Investment  credit  which 


results  in  such  carryback,  or  the  period 
prescribed  In  subsection  to  in  respect  of 
such  tiUftble  year,  whlcluner  expires  later. 
In  the  cose  of  such  a  claim,  the  amount  of 
the  credit  or  refund  may  exceed  the  portion 
of  the  tax  paid  within  tho  period  pr'i-.  id.d  m 
subsection  (b)(2)  or  (ci.  whichever  :.s  appu- 
cable.  to  the  extent  of  the  sunount  of  the 
overpayment  attributable  to  «;uoh  carryback. 

"(B)  ArpMCAiiLE  R'i.Es. — If  the  allowance 
of  a  credit  nr  refund  of  an  overpayment  of 
tax  a'trlbuUible  to  an  inve.'^tment  credit  car- 
ryback Is  otherwise  prevented  by  the  opera- 
tion of  any  law  or  rirfe  of  law  other  than 
section  7122,  relatina;  to  compromises,  such 
credit  or  refund  may  be  allowed  or  made,  if 
claim  therefor  is  filed  within  the  period  pro- 
vided in  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph. 
In  the  case  of  any  such  claim  for  credit  or 
refund,  the  determination  by  any  court,  In- 
cluding the  Tax  Court,  in  any  proceeding 
in  which  the  decision  of  the  court  has  be- 
come final,  shall  not  be  conclusive  with  re- 
spect to  the  investment  credit,  and  the  effect 
cf  such  credit,  to  the  extent  that  such  credit 
is  affected  by  a  carryback  which  was  not 
In  iFSue  in  such  pr  iceeding  ' 

"(3)  Interest  on  i-nderpayments. — Sec- 
tion 6601(e)  (relating  to  interest  on  under- 
payment, nonpayment,  or  extensions  of  time 
for  payment,  of  tax)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"'(e)  Income  Tax  Reduced  bt  Carry- 
back — • 

"■(1)  Net  operating  loss  carryback. — If 
the  amount  of  any  tax  imposed  by  subtltJe  A 
is  reduced  by  reason  of  a  carryback  of  a  net 
operating  loss,  such  reduction  in  tax  shall 
not  affect  the  computation  of  interest  under 
this  section  for  the  period  ending  with  the 
last  day  of  the  taxable  year  in  which  the  net 
operating  loss  arises. 

"(2)  Investment  credit  carryback. — If 
the  credit  allowed  by  section  38  for  any  tax- 
able year  is  increased  by  reason  of  an  invest- 
ment credit  carryback,  such  increase  shall 
nut  affect  tlie  computation  of  interest  under 
this  section  for  the  period  ending  with  the 
lust  d;;y  of  the  taxable  year  in  which  the  In- 
vestment credit  carryback  arises.' 

"(4)  Interest  on  overpayments. — Section 
6611(f)  (relating  to  Interest  on  overpay- 
ments) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(f)  Refund  of  Income  Tax  Caused  bt 
Carryback. — 

"  '  1 1 )  Net  operating  loss  carryback. — For 
purposes  of  subsection  (a),  If  any  overpay- 
ment of  tax  Imposed  by  subtitle  A  results 
from  a  carryback  of  a  net  operating  loss. 
such  overnnyment  shall  be  deemed  not  to 
have  been  made  prior  to  the  close  of  the 
taxable  year  in  which  such  net  operating  loss 
arises 

"•(2)  Investment  credit  carryback. — For 
purposes  of  subsection  (ai.  if  any  overpay- 
ment cf  tax  imposed  by  subtitle  A  results 
from  an  ln\estinent  credit  carryback,  such 
overpayment  shall  be  deemed  not  to  have 
been  made  prior  to  the  close  of  the  taxable 
year  in  which  such  Investment  credit  carry- 
back ari.ics.' 

"(f)  Technical  Amendment.  —  Section 
1016;  a)  (relating  to  adjustments  to  basis) 
Is    amended-- 

"(  1 )  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  ( 18)  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of a  semicolon:  and 

"(2)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (18)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

'■■(19)  to  the  extent  provided  in  section 
48(g)  in  the  ctse  of  property  which  is  or  has 
been  sc-ction  38  property  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 48(  a)  ) :'." 

On   page  3  7,  after  line  23,  to  strike  out: 

"(d)  Cler:cal  Amendment. — Part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  Is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  he.idlng  and  before  the 
table  of  secti  3ns  the  following : " 

On  page  30,  after  line  2.  to  Insert; 

"(g)    Clerical  Amendments  — 
"(1)    Part  IIV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1 
Is  amended    oy  Inserting  after   the  heading 


and  before  the  table  of  sections  tho  follow. 
Ing:" 

After  line  7,  to  Insert; 

"(2)  Tlie  table  of  sections  for  part.  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by 
■trtklng  out 

"  'Sec.  38.  Overpayments  of  tax,' 

and  inserting  in  Ucu  thereof 

"  'Sec.  38.  Investment  in  certain  deprecia- 
ble property. 

"  'Sec.  39.  Overpayments  of  tax  ' 

"(3)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  VI  nf 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"  'Sec.  181.  Deduction  for  certain  unused  In- 
ve.stment  credit  "  " 

At  the  beginning  of  line  14,  to  strike  out 
"(e)"  and  Insert  "(h)";  in  line  16.  after 
the  word  "after  ".  tjo  strike  out  "December  31, 
1961"  and  insert  "June  30.  1962". 

In  section  3.  on  page  39,  line  18,  after 
the  word  "taxpayer",  to  strike  out  "or";  In 
line  23,  after  the  word  "organization",  to  in- 
sert a  comma  and  "or";  after  line  23.  to  in- 
sert; 

"(C)  in  direct  connection  with  communi- 
cation of  information  between  the  taxpayer 
and  an  employee  or  stockholder  with  respect 
to  legislation  or  proposed  legislation  of  direct 
interest  to  the  taxpayer," 

On  page  43,  line  1,  after  the  word  "this". 
to  strike  out  "chapter  "  and  insert  "chapter, 
but  such  term  does  not  include — 

"(A)  an  Item  having  a  cost  to  the  taxpayer 
not  in  excess  of  $4.00  on  which  the  name  of 
the  taxpayer  Is  clearly  and  permanently  Im- 
printed and  which  Is  one  of  a  number  of 
identical  Items  distributed  generally  by  the 
taxpayer, 

"(B)  a  sign,  display  rack,  or  other  pro- 
motional material  to  be  used  on  the  business 
premises  of  the  recipient,  or 

"(C)  an  item  of  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty having  a  cost  to  the  taxpayer  not  In 
excess  of  $100  which  is  awarded  to  an  em- 
ployee by  reason  of  length  of  service  or  for 
safety  achievement." 

After  line  21.  to  insert: 

"(c)  Traveling. — In  the  case  of  any  indi- 
vidual who  Is  traveling  away  from  home  In 
pursuit  of  a  trade  or  business  or  in  pursuit 
of  an  activity  described  In  section  212,  no 
deduction  shall  be  allowed  under  section  162 
or  section  212  for  that  portion  of  the  ex- 
penses of  such  travel  otherwise  allowable 
under  such  section  which,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
is  not  allocable  to  svich  trade  or  business  or 
to  such  activity.  This  subsection  shall  not 
apply  to  the  expenses  of  any  travel  away 
from  home  which  does  not  exceed  one  week 
or  where  the  portion  of  the  time  away  from 
home  which  Is  not  attributable  to  the  pur- 
suit of  the  taxpayer's  trade  or  business  or 
aa  activity  described  In  section  212  Is  loss 
than  25  percent  of  the  toUU  time  away  from 
home  on  such  travel" 

On  page  44,  at  the  beginning  of  line  11. 
to  strike  out  "(c)  "  and  Insert  "(d)  ";  on  page 
46.  at  the  beginning  of  line  8,  to  strike  out 
"(d)"  and  insert  "(e)":  on  page  46,  line  20, 
after  the  word  "section",  to  strike  out  "(c)" 
and  Insert  "(d)".  on  page  47,  after  line  7. 
to  strike  out; 

"(6)  Employes  and  stockholder  business 
meetings, — Expenses  directly  related  to  busi- 
ness meetings  of  employees  or  stockholders." 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert : 

"(6)  Employee,  stockholder,  rrc  ,  eust- 
NESS  meetings. — Expenscs  incurred  by  a  tax- 
payer which  are  directly  related  to  business 
meetings  of  his  employees,  stockholders. 
agents,  or  directors." 

On  page  48,  at  the  beginning  of  line  7, 
to  strike  out  "(e)"  and  Insert  "(f)";  at 
the  beginning  of  line  13.  to  strike  out  "(f)" 
and  Insert  "(g)";  at  the  beginning  of  line 
19,  to  strike  out  "(g)"  and  insert  "ih)";  on 
page  49,  line  6,  after  the  word  "including", 
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to  Mfiikp  out  "a  reuHonulile  ullowuiur  for 
.  :l.-^i:.t^  rxpi'iulcd  J'lf  Int'iils  iilul  UxU'lt.H" 
ai.i!  insert  '  aniotintfl  exiiendcd  for  nifulis  and 
lodKlUK  other  than  llnl((un!^  v.huli  nrr  lavish 
or  cVraviiKant  under  the  circuniatances';  at 
Ihi  !i«;;, I. ;;.!,'  of  line  13,  to  strike  out  "June 
30,    iviiJ     and   insert   "December   31,    1962". 

In  section  6,  on  page  61.  after  line  16,  to 
strike  out : 

"(d)  Credit  for  Foreign  Taxes. — Section 
902(a)  (relating  to  credit  for  foreign  taxes) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  'For  purposes  of 
this  subsection  and  subsection  (b).  the 
amount  of  any  distribution  in  property  other 
than  money  shall  be  the  amount  determined 
by  applying  section  301(b)(1)(B)'." 

At  the  beginning  of  line  22,  to  strike  out 
"(e)"  and  Insert  "(di  ". 

At  the  top  of  page  58.  to  strike  out ; 

"Sec.  7.  Distributions     of     foreign    personal 
holding   company   income. 

"(a)  Definition  or  Poreicn  Personal 
Holding  Company. — So  much  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  552  (relating  to  definition  of 
foreign  personal  holding  company)  as  pre- 
cedes paragraph  (2)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows; 

"  '(a)  General  Rule. — For  purposes  of  this 
subtitle,  the  term  "foreign  personal  holding 
company"  for  a  taxable  year  beginning  after 
December  31,  1962,  means  any  foreign  cor- 
poration if — 

"  '  ( 1 )  Gross  income  requtkement. — At  least 
20  percent  of  its  gross  Income  (as  defined  in 
section  555(a)  i  for  the  taxable  year  is  for- 
eign personal  holding  company  income  (as 
defined  in  section  553 ) .  For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  there  shall  t>e  included  in  the 
gross  income  the  amount  includible  therein 
as  a  dividend  by  reason  of  the  application 
of  section  555(c)(2);  and'. 

"(b)  Amount  of  Undistributed  Income. — 
Subsection  (a)  of  section  556  (relating  to  un- 
distributed foreign  personal  holding  company 
income)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(a)  Definition. — For  purposes  of  this 
part — 

"  '(1)  If  the  foreign  personal  holding  com- 
pany Income  of  a  foreign  personal  holding 
company  exceeds  80  percent  of  its  gross  In- 
come, "undistributed  foreign  personal  hold- 
ing company  Income  "  of  such  company  Is  its 
taxable  Income  adjusted  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  subsection  .b),  minus  the  dividends 
paid  deduction   (as  defined  in  section  561). 

"  '(2)  If  the  forelfin  personal  holding  com- 
pany Income  of  a  foreign  personal  holding 
company  does  not  exceed  80  percent  of  Its 
gross  Income,  the  "undistributed  foreign  per- 
sonal holding  company  Income"  of  such  com- 
pany Is  that  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to — 

"'(A)  its  taxable  Income  adjusted  In  the 
manner  provided  In  siijjsectlon  (b),  minus 
the  dividends  paid  deduction  (as  defined  In 
section  561 » ,  as 

"'(B)  Its  foreign  personal  holding  com- 
pany Income  bears  to  Its  gross  Income." 

"(c)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  sectlan  shall  apply  only  In 
respect  of  taxable  years  of  foreign  corpora- 
tions beginning  afte.'-  December  31.  1962." 

On  page  59,  at  tl.e  beginning  of  line  19, 
to  change  the  sectlim  number  from  "8"  to 
"6";  on  page  60,  line  17,  after  the  word 
"largest",  to  Insert  a  comma  and  "but  the 
amount  determined  under  this  subparagraph, 
when  added  to  the  amount  determined  un- 
der subparagraph  {A),  shall  In  no  case  be 
greater  than  the  amount  by  which  12  per- 
cent of  the  total  deposits  or  withdrawable 
accounts  of  depositors  of  the  taxpayer  at 
the  close  of  such  year  exceeds  the  sum  of 
Its  surplus,  undivided  profits,  and  reserves 
at  the  beginning  of  such  year  (taking  Into 
account  any  portion  thereof  attributable  to 
the  period  before  tl  e  first  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  Doceirber  31,  1951)";  on  page 
61,    line    3,    after    "(2)".    to   Strike    out    "60 


Percent   anU   inhort     PercenUi^'e  ',    alter   line 

5.  to  strike  out: 

"(A)  an  Amount  equal  Uj  GO  percent  of 
the  taxable  income  for  such  year,  over" 

And,  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

"(A)  an  amount — 

"(I)  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  other  than 
a  taxpayer  described  In  clause  (il),  equal  to 
60  percent  of  the  toxable  Income  for  such 
year,  or 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  a  domestic  building  and 
loan  association  having  capital  stock  with 
respect  to  which  any  distribution  of  prop- 
erty (as  defined  In  section  317(a)  )  is  not  al- 
lowable as  a  deduction  under  section  591, 
equal  to  50  percent  of  the  taxable  income 
for  such  year,  over 

In  line  20,  after  the  word  "such",  to  strike 
out  "year."  and  insert  'year,  but  the  amount 
determined  under  this  paragraph  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  necessary  to  Increase  the 
balance  (as  of  the  close  of  the  taxable  year) 
of  the  reserve  for  losses  on  qualifying  real 
property  loans  to  6  percent  of  such  loans 
outstanding  at  such  time.";  on  page  62,  line 

6,  after  "(3)"  to  strike  out  "3  percent"  and 
insert  "percentage";  in  line  11,  after  the 
word  "loans",  to  strike  out  "to  3  percent  of 
such  loans  outstanding  at  such  time."  and 
insert  "to  an  amount  equal  to — 

"(A)  3  percent  of  such  loans  outstanding 
at  such  time,  plus 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  which  is  a 
new  company  and  which  does  not  have  cap- 
ital stock  with  respect  to  which  distributions 
of  property  (as  defined  in  sections  317  (a)  ) 
are  not  allowable  as  a  deduction  under  sec- 
tion 591,  an  amount  equal  to — 

"(1)  2  percent  of  so  much  of  the  amount 
of  such  loans  outstanding  at  such  time  as 
does  not  exceed  $4,000,000,  reduced  (but  not 
below  zero)  by 

"(11)  the  amount.  If  any,  of  the  balance 
(as  of  the  close  of  such  taxable  year)  of  the 
taxpayer's  supplemental  reserve  for  losses  on 
loans. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  ( B ) .  a  tax- 
payer Is  a  new  company  for  any  taxable  year 
only  if  such  taxable  year  begins  not  more 
than  10  years  after  the  first  day  on  which  It 
(or  any  predecessor)  was  authorized  to  do 
business  as  an  organization  described  in  sub- 
section (a) ." 

On  page  64.  line  21.  after  the  word  "para- 
graph", to  strike  out  "(3)"  and  Insert 
"(3)  (A)". 

On  page  65,  after  line  10,  to  Insert: 
"(5)  Certain  pre-i952  surplus. — If  after 
the  application  of  paragraph  (3),  the  open- 
ing balance  of  the  reserve  described  In  para- 
graph (2)(B)  Is  less  than  the  amount  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (3)(Bi,  tlien,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  •pre-1963 
reserves'  includes  so  much  of  the  surplus, 
undivided  profits,  and  bad  debt  reserves 
(determined  as  of  December  31,  1962)  attrib- 
utable to  the  period  before  the  first  taxable 
year  beginning  after  December  31,  1961,  as 
does  not  exceed  the  amount  by  which  such 
opening  balance  is  less  than  the  amount  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (3)(B).  For  purposes 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  surplus,  un- 
divided profits,  and  had  debt  reserves  attrib- 
utable to  the  period  before  the  first  taxable 
year  beginning  after  December  31,  1951,  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  thereof  which  Is 
attributable  to  Interest  which  would  have 
been  excludable  from  gross  Income  under 
section  22(b)(4)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1939  (relating  to  Interest  on  gov- 
ernmental obligations)  or  the  corresponding 
provisions  of  prior  laws.  Notwithstanding 
the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  any 
amount  wliich.  by  reason  of  tlie  ajjplicatlon 
of  tlie  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph,  Is 
allocated  to  the  reserve  described  In  para- 
graph (2)(B)  shall  not  be  treated  as  a  re- 
serve for  bad  debts  for  any  purpose  other 
than  determining  the  amount  referred  to  in 
subsection  ( b )  ( 1 )  ( B  i .  and  for  such  purpose 
such  amount  shall  be  treated  as  remaining 
in  such  reserve." 


On  page  66,  at  the  beKinnlng  of  line  14,  to 
strike  out  "(6)"  and  inst-rt  "(6)  ',  on  page  67, 
line  10,  afur  the  word  section',  to  strike 
out  "8"  and  Insert  "6";  In  line  17,  aft^-r  ti^e 
word  "section",  to  utrlke  out  8  '  and  innrrt 
"8";  on  page  73.  after  line  4,  to  strike  out 

"(19)  DoMxartc  buii.dinc  anh  i  .an  v«>s  - 
CUTION, — The  term  'domestic  buialn.g  and 
loan  association'  means  a  domestic  building 
and  loan  association,  a  domestic  saviugs  and 
loan  association,  and  a  Federal  savings  and 
loan  association,  which — 

"(A)  Is  an  insured  Institution  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  401(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  ( 12  U.S  C  .  sec.  1724  (a)  ) ,  or 

"(B)  Is  subject  by  law  to  supervision  and 
examination  by  State  or  Federal  authority 
having  supervision  over  such  associations, 

If  substantially  all  of  its  bu.'ines*  consists  of 
accepting  savings  and  Investing  the  proceeds 
(I)  in  loans  secured  by  an  interest  in  real 
property  which  Is  (or,  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  loan,  will  become)  residential  real  prop- 
erty, and  (11)  in  other  loans,  to  the  extent 
such  other  loans  would  be  authorized  to 
be  made  by  a  Federal  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciation under  section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Own- 
ers' Loan  Act,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  sec. 
1464(c)  )." 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert : 

"(19)  EtoMESTIC  BUZLDING  AND  LOAN  ASSO- 
CIATION.— The  term  'domestic  building  and 
loan  association'  means  a  domestic  building 
and  loan  association,  a  domestic  savings  and 
loan  association,  and  a  Federal  savings  and 
loan  association — 

"(A)  which  either  (i)  is  an  Insured  insti- 
tution (within  the  meaning  of  section 
401(a)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  (12 
U.S.C.,  sec.  1724(a)),  or  (ii)  is  subject  by 
law  to  supervision  and  examination  by  State 
or  Federal  authority  having  supervision  over 
such  associations; 

"(B)  substantially  all  of  the  business  of 
which  consists  of  acquiring  the  savings  of 
the  public  and  Investing  In  loans  described 
in  subparagraph  (C); 

"(C)  at  least  90  percent  of  the  amount  of 
the  total  assets  of  which  (as  of  the  close 
of  the  taxable  year)  consists  of  (i)  cash,  (il) 
obligations  of  the  United  States  or  of  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  and 
stock  or  obligations  of  a  corporation  which 
is  an  instrumentality  of  the  United  States 
or  of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
(ill)  loans  secured  by  an  interest  In  real 
property  and  loans  made  for  the  improve- 
ment of  real  property,  dv)  loans  secured 
by  a  deposit  cr  share  of  a  member,  and  (v) 
property  acquired  through  the  liquidation  of 
defaulted  loans  described  In  clause   (111); 

"(D)  of  the  assets  of  which  taken  into  ac- 
count under  subparagraph  (C)  as  assets  con- 
stituting the  90  percent  of  total  assets — 

"(1)  at  least  80  percent  of  the  amount  of 
such  assets  consists  of  assets  described  In 
clauses  (I)  and  (II)  of  such  subparagraph 
and  of  loans  secured  by  an  Interest  In  real 
property  which  Is  (or,  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  loan,  will  become)  residential  real  prop- 
erty or  loans  made  for  the  Improvement  of 
residential  real  property;  and 

"(11)  at  least  70  percent  of  the  amount  of 
such  assets  consists  of  assets  described  in 
clauses  (1)  and  (11)  of  such  subparagraph 
and  of  loans  secured  by  an  Interest  In  real 
property  which  Is  (or,  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  loan,  will  become)  residential  real  prop- 
erty containing  4  or  fewer  family  units,  or 
loans  made  for  the  Improvement  of  resi- 
dential real  property  containing  4  or  fewer 
family  units; 

"(E)  not  more  than  18  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  total  assets  of  which  (as  of 
the  close  of  the  taxable  year)  consists  of 
assets  other  than  those  described  In  clause 
(1)  of  subparagraph  (D),  and  not  more  than 
27  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  total  assets 
of  which  (as  of  the  close  cf  the  taxable  yearl 
consists  of  assets  other  than  those  described 
In  clause   (il)   of  subparagraph   (D),  except 
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that  the  18  percent  and  27  percent  limita- 
tions contained  In  this  subparagraph  shall 
be  Increased  by  the  number,  If  «my.  of  per- 
centage points  (Including  any  fraction  of  a 
percentage  point)  by  which  10  percent  ex- 
ceeds the  percentage  of  the  total  assets  con- 
sisting of  assets  described  In  clauses  (1)  and 
tin  of  subparagraph  (C);  and 

'•(P)  except  for  property  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (C),  none  of  the  assets  of  which 
consists  of  stock  of  any  corporation." 
On  page  76,  after  line  18,  to  strike  out: 
"(c)    Repeal    of    Exemption    From    Com- 

MtTNICATTONS  AND  TRANSPORTATION  OF  PER- 
SONS Taxes. — Not  withstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  Federal  savings  and  loan 
associations  shall  not  be  exempt  as  such 
from  the  taxes  Imposed  by  section  4251  (re- 
lating to  excise  tax  on  communications)  and 
section  4361  (relating  to  excise  tax  on  trans- 
portation of  persons)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954." 

And.  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 
"(e)    Repeal  of  Exemption  From  Certain 
Excise  Taxes. — 

"(1)  Amendment  to  home  owners'  loan 
ACT. — Section  5(h)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act,  as  amended  (13  US.C  sec.  1464 
(h)  ),  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(h)  Exemption  From  Discriminatory 
State  and  Local  Tax.^tidn.-  No  State, 
county,  municipal,  or  local  taxing  authority 
shall  impose  any  tax  on  such  associations  or 
their  franchise,  capital,  reserves,  surplus, 
loans,  or  Income  greater  than  that  Imposed 
by  such  authority  en  other  similar  local 
mutual  or  cooperative  thrift  and  home 
financing   Institutions' 

"(2)  Certain  documentary  stamp  ta.xes  — 
Section  4382iaM2i  (relating  to  exemptions 
from  documentary  st.mip  taxes)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"'(21  Domestic  building  and  loan  asso- 
cl^tion  and  mutual  ditch  or  irrigation 
companies — Shares  or  certificates  of  stock 
Issued  by  domestic  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations and  cooperative  banks,  to  the  extent 
such  shares  or  certificates  represent  deposits 
or  withdrawable  accounts;  or  shares  or  cer- 
tificates of  stock  and  certificates  of  Indebted- 
ness Issued  by  mutual  ditch  or  irrigation 
companies' 

"ilj  Deduction  for  DIVIDE^."Ds  oa  Interest 
Paid  on  Deposits — Section  591  (relating  to 
deduction  for  dividends  paid  on  deposits)  Is 
amended — 

'ill  by  striking  out  'and  domestic  build- 
ing and  loan  associations'  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  'domestic  build- 
ing and  loan  associations,  and  other  savings 
Institutions  chartered  and  supervised  as  sav- 
ings and  loan  or  similar  associations  under 
Federal  or  State  law',   and 

"(2)  by  Inserting  alter  'dividends'  the  fol- 
lowing:  'or  interest' 

On  page  78,  at  the  beginning  of  line  16, 
to  strike  out  "(f)"  and  Insert  "(g)  ",  on  page 
79.  after  line  3.  to  Insert: 

"l3)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(c)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act." 

After  line  6,  to  strike  out: 
"(3)    Subsection    fc)    of  this  section  shall 
apply — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
section  4251  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  with  respect  to  amounts  paid  pur- 
suant to  bills  rendered  after  June  30.  1962; 
and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  the  tax  Imposed  by 
section  4261  of  such  Code,  with  respect  to 
transportation  beginning  after  June  30 
1962" 
And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  In.sert : 
"(4)  Subsection  (e)  of  this  section  shall 
bocome  effective  on  January  1,  1363,  except 
thp.t— 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  the  tax  Imposed  by 
section  4251  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of    1954,   such   subsection    shall    apply   only 


with  reepe<:t  to  amounts  paid  pvirsuant  to 
bills  rendered  after  December  31,  1962;   and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  the  tax  Imposed  by 
section  4261  of  such  Code,  such  subsection 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  transporta- 
tion beginning  after  December  31.  1962  " 

On  page  80,  at  the  beginning  of  line  4, 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "9"  to 
"7";  In  line  22.  after  "(C)",  to  strike  out 
"Subsection  (a)(3)  of  this  section"  and  In- 
sert "Paragraph  (3)":  on  page  81.  line  7. 
after  the  word  "Foreign",  to  strike  out 
"estates  and";  on  page  81.  line  12,  after  the 
word  "mea:is",  to  strike  out  "a  foreign  trust 
(as  defined  In  section  7701  (a)  '31 )  )  to  which 
money  or  property  has  been  transferred" 
and  Insert  "tliat  portion  of  a  foreign  trust 
(as  defined  In  section  7701  (a)  (31))  attri- 
butable to  money  or  property  transferred"; 
on  page  90  line  17,  .ifter  the'  word  "made", 
to  strike  out  "In  taxable  years  of  trusts 
beginning" 

On  page  31.  at  the  beginning  of  line  1,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "10"  to 
"8";  In  the  heading  at  the  beginning  of  line 
3,  to  Insert  "Or  Flood";  on  page  01.  In  the 
heading,  In  line  12,  after  the  word  "Plre",  to 
Insert  "Or  Flood";  on  page  92.  line  7,  after 
the  word  "£,",  to  strike  out  "fire"  and  Insert 
"fire,   fiood.  ■;    after  line  9,   to  strike  out: 

"in  Normal  tax —A  normal  tax  of  25 
percent  of  the  mutual  Insurance  company 
taxable  Income,  or  50  percent  of  the  amount 
by  which  such  taxable  Income  exceeds  $6,000, 
whichever  1.;  the  lesser;  plus". 

And,  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

"  (  1  I    Normal  tax. — 

"(A)  Taxable  years  beginning  before 
JULY  1,  196  3  —In  the  case  of  taxable  years 
beg.nning  tefore  July  1,  1963,  a  normal  tax 
of  30  percent  of  the  mutu.il  Insurance  com- 
pany taxable  Income,  or  60  percent  of  the 
amount  by  which  such  taxable  Income  ex- 
ceeds $6,000.  whichever  Is  the  lesser; 

"iBi     Tax\BLE   years    beginning    after   JUNE 

30,  1963 — In  the  case  of  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  June  30,  1963,  a  normal  tax 
of  25  percent  of  the  mutual  Insurance  com- 
pany taxab-e  Income,  or  50  percent  of  the 
amount  by  which  such  taxable  Income  ex- 
ceeds $6,0OC.  whichever  is  the  lesser;   plus". 

On  p.ige  C4.  after  line  8,  to  strike  out: 

"(A)  Normal  tax — A  normal  tax  of  25 
percent  of  the  taxable  Investment  Income, 
or  50  perce:it  of  the  amount  by  which  such 
taxable  income  exceeds  $3,000,  whichever 
Is  the  lesser;  plus". 

And,  In  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

"(A)    Normal  tax. — 

"(i)    Ta.XAJLE   VE\RS  BEGINNING  BEFORE  JULY 

1,  196.3  —In  the  case  of  taxable  years  begin- 
ning before  Ju'.y  1.  1963.  a  normal  tax  of  30 
percent  of  the  taxable  investment  Income, 
or  60  percent  of  the  amount  by  which  such 
taxable  income  exceeds  $3,000, "whichever  Is 
the  lesser; 

"till    TaX.'iBLB    YEAR.S    BEGINNING   AFTER   JUNE 

30.  1963— In  the  case  of  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  June  30,  1963,  a  normal  tax  of  25 
percent  of  the  taxable  Investment  Income,  or 
50  percent  of  the  amount  by  which  such 
tnx:ible  Income  exceeds  $3,000,  whichever  is 
tlie  lesser;  plus". 

On  page  ')5.  line  7,  after  the  word  "over", 
to  s*r.ke  out  "$75,000"  and  Insert  "$150,000"; 
in  line  8,  af ■  er  the  word  "than",  to  strike  out 
"$125,000"  and  Insert  "$250,000";  in  line  12, 
after  the  wc  rd  "over",  to  strike  out  "$75,000'' 
and  insert  "$150,000";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  13,  to  strike  out  "$125,000"  and  Insert 
"$250,000";  n  line  16,  after  the  word  "over". 
to  strike  ou'-  "$75,000"  and  Insert  "$150,000"; 
In  line  17,  after  the  word  "to",  to  strike  out 
"$50,000"  and  Insert  "$100,000";  In  line  23, 
after  the  word  "a",  to  strike  out  "fire"  and 
Insert  "fire,  flood";  on  page  96,  In  line  5,  after 
the  word  "of",  to  strike  out  "$75,000"  and 
Insert  "$150,000";  In  line  6,  after  the  word 
"of",  to  strike  out  "$300,000"  and  insert 
"$600,000";  on  page  97,  line  7,  after  the  word 


"a",  to  strike  out  "fire"  and  Insert  "Are, 
flood";  after  line  11,  to  insert: 

"(f)  Special  Transitional  Underwritino 
Loss  — 

"(1)  Companies  to  which  subsection  ap- 
plies — This  subsection  shall  apply  to  every 
nmtual  Insurance  company  which  has  been 
subject  to  the  U\x  Imposed  by  this  section 
(as  in  effect  before  the  enactment  of  this 
subsection)  for  the  6  taxable  years  Immedi- 
ately precedlnR  January  1,  1963,  and  has  In- 
curred an  underwriting  loss  for  at  least  6  of 
such  6  taxable  years. 

"(2)     Reduction     of     mutual     insurance 

COMPANY    TAXABLE    INCOME. — Por    pUrpOSCS    Ol 

this  part,  the  mutual  Insurance  company 
taxable  Income  for  the  taxable  year  with  re- 
spect to  a  company  described  In  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  the  mutual  insurance  company 
taxable  Income  for  the  taxable  year  (deter- 
mined without  rcg,u-d  to  this  subsection)  re- 
duced by  the  amount  by  which — 

"(A)  the  sum  of  the  underwriting  losses 
of  such  company  for  the  6  taxable  years  prior 
to  January  1,  19C3,  reduced  by  the  under- 
writing gain  for  such  years,  exceeds 

"(B)  the  total  amount  by  which  the  mu- 
tual Insurance  comp:iny  taxable  Income  was 
reduced  by  re;us<;in  of  this  subsection  for 
prior  taxable  years. 

"(3)    For  purjx)ses  of  this  subsoctlcin  — 

"(A)  The  term  'underwTltln,;  loss'  means 
statutory  underwriting  loss,  c<jmputed  with- 
out any  deduction  under  section  824(a). 

"(B)  The  term  'underwriting  gain'  means 
statutory  underwTlting  income,  computed 
without  any  deduction  under  section  823(c) 
or  any  deduction   under  secti'ii  8'24ia). 

"(4 1  Years  to  which  sub.section  applies  — 
This  subsection  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
any  taxable  year  beginning  after  December 
31,  1962.  and  before  January  1,  1968,  for 
which  the  Uixpayer  Is  subject  to  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  subsection  (a)." 

On  page  99,  at  the  beginning  of  line  1,  to 
strike   out  "(f)"   and   Insert   "(g)". 

On  page  102.  In  the  heading.  In  line  16. 
after  the  word  "Than  ",  to  strike  out  "$900.- 
000"  and  Insert  "$1,200,000";  In  line  23  after 
the  word  "exceed  ".  to  strike  out  "$900,000" 
and  Insert  "$1,200,000  ";  on  page  103,  line  2, 
after  Uie  word  exceeds",  to  strike  out  "$300.- 
000"  and  Insert  "$600,000  ";  in  line  4,  after 
the  word  "which",  to  strike  out  "  $900  000  " 
and  Insert  "$1,200,000  ".  In  line  22.  after  the 
word  "exceeds",  to  strike  out  '50"  and  in- 
sert "40";  In  line  24.  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceeds", to  strike  out  '  50  "  and  Insert  40";  on 
page  104.  line  12.  after  the  word  "losses",  to 
strike  out  "arising  In  any  one  State"  and  In- 
sert "arising,  either  In  any  one  State  or 
within  200  miles  of  any  fixed  point  selected 
by  the  taxpayer,";  on  page  105.  after  line  6, 
to  strike  out: 

"(A)  first,  an  amount  equal  to  the  exce.ss 
of  the  statutory  underwriting  loss  for  the 
taxable  year  over  the  underwriting  loss  (as 
defined  In  paragraph  (6)  >  for  the  taxable 
year,". 

And,  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert : 

"(A)  first,  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess 
(If  any)  of  the  deduction  allowed  under 
subsection  (a)  for  the  taxable  year  over  the 
under"wrltlng  gain  (within  the  meaning  of 
subsection  (a)(1))   for  the  taxable  year,". 

In  line  18,  after  the  word  "the",  to  strike 
out  "underwriting  loss"  and  insert  "statu- 
tory underwriting  loss  (reduced  by  the 
amount  referred  to  In  subparagraph  (A)"; 
on  page  108.  after  line  21.  to  strike  out: 

"(6)  Underwriting  loss  defined — For 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1 1 .  the  term  'under- 
writing loss"  means  the  amount  by  which  — 

"(A)  the  deductions  which  would  be 
taken  Into  account  In  computing  taxable  In- 
come under  section  832  If  the  Uixpayer  were 
subject  to  the  tax  imposed  by  section  831, 
reduced  by  the  sum  of  (I)  the  deductions 
provided  in  section  822(C),  and  (11)  the  de- 
duction for  dividends  to  policyholders  pro- 
vided by  section  832(c)  (11).  exceeds 
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"(B)  the  amoui  t  referred  to  In  •ection 
8'2:i   a  1  I  1  1  (A  1  " 

On   page    113    af:er  line  8.   to  strike  ow 

"(d)  Bi^rciAi.  Ruif  For  purposes  of  com- 
puting the  deduclon  provided  in  section 
"  K24(a)  and  tl  e  adUiti.ius  to  the  account  pro- 
v'dsd  '""y  sect  on  8:!4(c)  with  ret^pect  to  any 
r--clprc;al  olcitlng  to  be  subject  to  the  limi- 
tation provided  In  subsection  (b).  such  'imi- 
tation shall  lot   l)(    lake!!    v..U>  account." 

And.   in  lieu  thfreof.   to   Insert: 

"(d)  Special  rule. — In  applying  socUoi; 
8'J4(  d)  1  1)  (D) ,  any  amount  which  wu*  added 
to  the  protection  acalnst  loss  account  by  rta- 
Siin  of  ...n  elpc  !o!i  uiidfr  tills  sccii'  :i  shall  be 
treated  as  having  been  added  by  reason  of 
section  824(a)  ( 1  » (A  i  " 

On  page  114.  line  10.  after  the  word 
"which  ',  to  strike  oti:  '  n  .--eclprocal  was  al- 
lowed a  credit  "  ami  insert  "credit  or  refund 
to  the  reciprocal  r  ■suited",  after  line  la,  to 
liuert: 

"(d)  Exemption  from  iax  -Section  601 
(c)(16)  (relating  to  exempiicu  In  m  tax  cf 
certain  mutual  Insurance  compai.ies)  l^ 
amended  by  striking  out  '$75,000'  and  in  lieu 
thereof  inserting  H50.0u0'" 

At  the  beginning  of  line  23.  to  strike  out 
"(d)"  and  insert  "(e)";  on  page  11.'.  line 
11.  after  the  word  lire  '.  Xm  Insert  "or  flcx)d'  ; 
on  page  117.  at  the  beginning  of  line  IC,  t  > 
strike  out  '(e)"  aid  Insert  "(f)";  on  pr^pc 
118,  at  tlie  begainlig  of  line  15.  to  strike  out 
"(f)"  and  Insert  "(g)";  on  page  118,  after 
line  18,  to  strike  out: 

"(4)  ClXRic.vl  av'ENDment.-  T^ie  table  c  f 
parts  for  subchapter  L  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  portion  referring  to  part  11  ai.d 
liibertlng   i:.   lieu   U  nreof   the   f>  llownu- 

"  'PiU"t  II    Mutual        lr.suran:'e        coinpanh.'; 
('  ther    than     life     and    certain 
m. trine       Insurance      companies 
and    o'her    than    fire    Insurance 
compa)iles     which     operate     en 
biisis    of    perpetual    policies    or 
premium  dcpcjsits) .'  " 
And.  In  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
"(4)    Clerical  amendments. — 
"(A)    The  tatjle  of  parts   for  subchapter  L 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  portion  re- 
ferring to  part  II  and  iiiserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

"'Part  II.  Muuial  in.>-urai.^e  companies 
((^th(r  than  life  and  certain 
ma.-ine  insurance  ccmpani.  .■< 
and  ot.ier  than  fire  or  flood  ir.- 
surance  companies  which  oi^- 
erate  on  b;tsi8  of  perpetual  poli- 
ties >r  premium  depofeitsi.' 
"(B)  The  heading;  tu  section  831  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  f  jliows . 

"'See.  831    Tax      or       In.^xir.^nce     companies 
(othei    than    life    or    mutual  i  , 
mutual  marine  Insurance  com- 
panies   aid  ccrta.n  mutual  fire 
or   flood  ini^urancp   conipanle.'  ' 
"(C)    The  table  of  sections  for  part  III  of 
subchapter  L  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
portion  referring  to  section  831  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"'Sec.  831.  Tax     on     Insurance     companies 
(other    than    life    or   mutual), 
mutual  marine  Insurance  com- 
panies, and  certain  mutual  flre 
or  flood  In.rurance  companies. '  " 
On  psfje  120.  at     he  beginning  of  line  15, 
to   strike    out    "(g)"   and    Insert    "(h)";    in 
line  16,  after  the  word  "subsection",  to  strike 
out  "(e)"  and  Insert  "(f)";  on  page  121,  at 
the  beginning  of  line  1,  to  change  the  sec- 
tion number  from  "11"  to  "9". 

On  page  127,  line  7.  after  the  word  "From" 
to  insert  the  word  "Certain";  In  line  14,  at 
the  beginning  of  th?  line,  to  strike  out  "902" 
and  Insert  "902(a)(1)";  in  line  15,  after  the 
word  "section",  strike  out  "957(a)"  and  In- 
sert "960fa)nwc)";  on  page  128,  after 
line  12,  to  strike  out: 

"(d)  Repe-al  of  f Section  902 fd).  Subpec- 
tlon  (d)   (relating  to  special  rules  for  certain 


wholly  owned  foreign  corporations)  is  here- 
by repealed  ' 

At  the  beginning  of  line  16.  to  strike  out 
"(e)  "■  and  Insert  ""  d  i  ", 

In  the  line  after  hne  10,  after  the  word 
'"from  "  to  insert  "certain  "; 

On  page  12w,  line  2,  after  the  word  '"sec- 
ti'  !.  .'^'rike  out  •gO'i"  and  insert  ■iK)2^a)(l) 
or   W6U(a)  ( 1)  (C)  '; 

After  line  6  to  strike  out 

"(4 1  Seciion  902  is  amended  by  striking 
out  tubsectlon  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowinR: 

"    (d)  Cross  I^'em  rences. — 

"  ■(  1 )  f<.)r  inclu.«ion  in  gross  Income  of  an 
amount  rrjuri!  to  taxet  d(cm?d  paid  under 
this  section,  see  section   7b 

"  (2  I  Fur  liviuction  of  credit  with  respect 
to  dividends  paid  out  oi  accumulated  profii.s 
for  years  for  which  cert*iln  InformuUon  la 
not  furnished,  see  section  6(338.  " 

At  the  beginning  of  line  B,  to  change  the 
subbectlou    leiUT    from    "(f)"    to   "(e)". 

Ou  page  130.  iJter  line  12.  to  Insert  a  new 
bccUou.  ak  IcjUows: 

"Bee  10  Separate  limitation  on  foreign  tax 
credit  with  retpect  U:>  certain  in- 
terest Income. 

"(a)  Limitation  on  Foreign  Tax  Credit. - 
Section  904  (relating  to  luniiatiuas  un  for- 
ehrn  tax  credit)  is  amended  by  redc-lgnating 
subsection  (f)  as  subsection  ;c)  and  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  ^e)  the  following  new 
subsection 

"(f)  Applicatr^n  of  Sf-CTioN  in  Cask  or 
Certain  iNTFRiisT  Income  — 

"  (1)  In  ctNEHAL. — The  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (a).  (C).  1  d  ) .  and  e)  of  tills  .-ection 
shah  be  applied  separately  wu!i  reaped  to — 

'  .\  I  the  interest  income  described  m 
pill  a»<niph     ^  I     and 

"'(B)  u.^i.me  oilier  than  the  iniereit  in- 
come desciiO  \.i  iii  paragraph  (2) . 

""'i2)  iNTSJltST  INCOME  TO  WHICH  APPLIC- 
ABLE.— Fur  purp<>ses  of  this  subsection,  the 
Interest  income  described  in  this  paragraph 
is  Interest  other  tlian  ;nterebt — 

"■(A)  derned  from  auy  tran.sactlfm  which 
is  directly  relatcu  to  Uie  active  coiiduct  of  a 
trade  or  business  in  a  foreign  country  or  a 
possession  of  tiie  United  States. 

"(B)  deri\ed  in  the  conduct  of  a  bank- 
ing, financing,  or  similar  business,  or 

"(C)  received  from  a  corporation  in 
which  the  taxpayer  owns  ai  least  lu  percent 
of  the  voting  stock. 

"  (3)  Overall  limitation  not  to  apply. — 
The  limitation  provided  by  subsection  (a) 
(2  I  shall  not  apply  wi'h  respect  to  the  in- 
terest income  desc  ribed  in  paragraph  2 
Ihe  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  by  regu- 
lations prescribe  the  manlier  of  appUcat:  n 
of  subsection  lei  with  respect  to  cases  ir, 
which  the  limitatiou  pro',  idc-d  by  subsection 
(a)(2)  app;:e.=  with  respect  tu  lacome  other 
than  the  Interest  income  described  in  para- 
graph 1 2 ) . 

"(4)     TRAMSmoNAL    R(  Lf.S    FOR    C.^RRVBACK, 
AND  CARRYOVERS. 

"  "(A)  Carrybacks  to  years  prior  to  reve- 
nue ACT  OF  1962— Where,  under  liie  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (d).  taxes  (i)  paid  or 
accrued  to  any  foreign  country  or  possession 
of  the  United  States  In  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1962  are  deemed  (11)  paid 
or  accrued  In  one  or  more  taxable  years  be- 
ginning on  or  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962,  the  amount  of 
such  taxes  deemed  paid  or  accrued  shall  be 
determined  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection.  To  the  extent  the  taxes 
paid  or  accrued  to  a  foreign  country  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  In  any  taxable 
year  described  in  clause  (t^  are  not,  with  the 
application  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
deemed  p;;ld  or  acccrued  in  any  t-.xable  yrnr 
described  In  clause  (11),  such  taxes  shall, 
for  purp  =''■:  of  applying  subsection  (d),  be 
deemed   paid  or  accrued  In   a   taxable   year 


bfplnnmg  after  the  date  of  the  enactinent 
of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962,  with  respect  Ui 
interest  Iticoir.e  described  in  pnrngrsph  (2), 
and  with  respect  to  Income  oUier  than  in- 
terest Income  described  in  para^n-aph  (2), 
I:,  the  san.e  ratios  as  the  amour.;  of  such 
taxes  paid  •  r  accrued  with  respect  to  Interest 
::u-  n.f  dti^r.btd  i:i  paragraj  h  i2).  and  the 
amount  of  such  taxes  paid  or  accrued  wi'Ji 
rc-pprt  V.  i:  c  rne  other  than  Interest  in- 
come de.>icriLeu  m  paragraph  (2),  respec- 
tively, bear  tj  the  total  amount  of  such 
taxes  p,.id  ^r  accrued  to  juch  foreign  country 
or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

"■(B)     CAHrVOVERS    TO   TEARS    AFTER    RFVENfE 

ACT  or  isf.i;  — "Where,  under  the  pro\.fci  -..t  ■  f 
subsection  d),  taxes  (I)  paid  or  accrued 
lo  a:  y  loreign  country  (r  possession  ul  the 
United  States  In  any  taxttble  >ear  beginning 
on  or  before  the  date  of  Uic  enuc'wn.ei-t  of 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1962  are  deemed  (11) 
paid  or  accrued  In  one  or  more  taxable  years 
beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  th«  Reventw  Act  of  1963.  the  amount  of 
such  taxes  deemed  paid  or  r-  r-.ied  in  any 
year  described  in  clause  (ii)  shall,  with  re- 
spect tcj  interett  income  desciibed  in  para- 
^•raph  (2),  Ix!  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  such  taxes 
deemed  paid  or  accrued  a^  the  amount  of 
the  taxes  paid  or  accrued  to  such  foreign 
country  or  posser-sion  for  such  year  with 
respect  to  Int-iresl  income  described  in  para- 
graph (2)  bei-'B  to  the  toUi  umount  of  the 
i.Lxes  pKid  or  .iccrue-d  tc  sucIj  foreign  coun- 
L.  y  ur  p.sat.b.on  for  such  ye.-.r.  tuid  the 
a:iu  ,,i,i  uf  such  taxet  deen.td  paid  or  ac- 
c;u'_a  iU  any  year  described  in  clause  (ll' 
with  respect  to  income  other  than  i:  uiei-t 
Income  described  in  po^ragraph  (2)  shall  be 
au  amount  which  bears  the  same  rot.o  to 
tiie  amount  oX  such  taxes  deemed  paid  or 
accrued  for  such  year  ii*  the  amount  of 
taxes  paid  or  accrued  to  such  lore'.gn  coun- 
try or  possession  for  such  year  with  respect 
to  Income  other  than  Interest  Income  de- 
scribed in  paiagraph  (2)  bears  to  the  total 
amoiint  of  the  taxes  paid  or  accrued  to  such 
foreign  countiy  or  possession  for  such  year.' 

"(b)  ErTECTivE  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (E)  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  begu^ning  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  UiLs  Act  but  only 
with  respect  ta  Interett  resulting  from  trans- 
actions   consumn-.ated    after    April    2,    1962" 

On  page  134,  at  the  beginning  of  line  16, 
to  change  tiie  section  number  from  '"12"  to 
"11",    on  page    138,  after   line    18.  to  Insert: 

"(6)  Test  or  bona  fide  residence. — A 
Etaiemeni  by  an  induiduai  »hw  h.is  earned 
income  from  6.,urces  withm  a  foreign  country 
to  the  autlioriiies  of  that  country  that  he 
l.'^  not  a  resident  of  that  country,  if  he  Is 
held  not  subje>ct  as  a  resident  of  that  coun- 
try to  tiie  income  tax  ol  thrt  country  ty 
Its  authorities  with  respect  to  such  earnings. 
shaii  be  conclusive  evidence  v.ith  respect 
to  sucli  earni-.gs  that  he  is  not  a  bona  fide 
resident  of  Lha.t  country  for  purposes  of  sub- 
section (&) (1). 

"(7)  Certain  noncasz  remuneration. — If 
an  individual  who  qualifies  under  subsection 
ta)(l)  receives  compensation  from  sources 
without  the  United  States  (except  from  the 
United  States  or  any  agency  thereof)  in  the 
form  of  the  right  to  u.se  property  c»r  facilities, 
the  limitation  under  paragraph  (1)  appli- 
cable with  respect  to  such  individual — 

"lA)  for  a  taxable  year  ending  in  1963. 
shall  be  increased  by  an  amount  equal  to 
the  amount  ,;!  such  compensi.tion  so  re- 
ceived during  such  taxable  year, 

"(Bi  for  a  taxable  year  ending  in  1964. 
shaii  be  increased  by  an  amount  ecjual  to 
two-thirds  of  .such  com^pensation  so  received 
during  Fuch  taxable  yeur:  and 

"fC>  for  a  taxable  year  ending  in  1965. 
shall  be  Increased  by  an  nmount  equal  to 
one-third  of  stich  compensation  so  received 
during  such  taxable  year." 
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•Sec 

952 

Sec. 

953 

Sec. 

954 

'Sec 

955 

On  page  141,  after  line  3,  to  strike  out: 
'Sec.  13.  Controlled   foreign    corporations. 

"(a)  In  Gene&al. — Psu-t  III  of  subchapter 
N  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  income  from 
sources  without  the  United  States)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subpart: 

"  Subpart  F — Controlled  Foreign  Corpora- 
tions 

'■  Sec.  951.  Amounts  Included  in  gross  in- 
come of  United  States  persons. 

Subpart  F  income   defined. 
Investment  of  earnings  in  non- 
qualified property. 
Controlled   foreign   corporations 

Rules      for      determining      stock 
ownership. 

"  'Sec  956.  Exclusion  from  gross  income  of 
previously  taxed  earnings  and 
profits. 

"  Sec.  957.  Special  rules  for  foreign  tax 
credit. 

"  'Sec  958.  Adjustments  to  basis  of  stock 
in  controlled  foreign  corpora- 
tions and  of  other  property. 

"  'Sec  951  Amounts  included  in  gross  in- 
come of  United  States  persons 

"'(a)    Amoi"nts  In'clt-ded. — 

"'^1)  In  general — If  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion is  a  controlled  corporation  on  any  day  of 
a  taxable  year  beginning  after  December  31. 
1962  every  United  States  person  (as  defined 
in  section  77Cl(a)i30))  who  owns  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  955(an  stock  in 
such  corporation  on  the  last  day,  in  such 
year,  on  which  such  corporation  is  a  con- 
trolled foreign  corporation  shall  Include  in 
his  gross  Income,  for  his  taxable  year  in 
which  or  with  which  such  taxable  year  of  the 
corporation   ends — 

"■iA)  his  pro  rata  share  (determined  un- 
der paragraph  (2)  )  of  the  corporation's  sub- 
par':  F  Income  for  such  year,  and 

■  iB)  his  pro  rata  share  (determined  un- 
der se'-tion  953iaM2M  of  the  corporation's 
increase  In  earnings  Invested  in  nonqualified 
property  for  such  year  (but  only  to  the  ex- 
tent not  excluded  from  gross  Income  vinder 
section    956(a)  (2m. 

"'(2)  Pro  R.^TA  share  of  subpart  f  in- 
come — The  pro  rata  share  referred  to  in 
paragrriph  (IhA)  In  the  case  of  any  United 
States  persons  is  the  amount — 

"lA)  which  would  have  been  distributed 
with  respect  to  the  stock  which  such  person 
owns  (  within  the  meaning  of  section  955 1  a  i  i 
In  such  corporation  if  on  the  last  day.  In  its 
taxable  year,  on  which  the  corporation  Is  a 
controlled  foreign  corporation  it  had  dis- 
tributed pro  rata  to  its  shareholders  an 
amount  (1)  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
Its  subpart  F  Income  for  the  taxable  year, 
as  111)  the  part  of  such  year  during  which 
the  corporation  is  a  controlled  foreign  cor- 
poration bears  to  the  entire  year,  reduced  by 

■■  ''Bi  the  amount  of  any  distribution  re- 
ceived by  any  -Dther  United  States  person  dur- 
ing such  year  as  a  dividend  with  respect  to 
such  stock. 

"'(3)  Limitation  on  amount  of  pro  rata 
share  of  investment  in  nonqualified  prop- 
ERTY iNCLtTDED  IN  GROSS  INCOME, — For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1)(B),  the  pro  rata 
share  of  any  United  States  person  In  the  In- 
crease of  the  earnings  of  a  controlled  foreign 
corporation  invested  In  nonqualified  prop- 
erty shall  not  exceed  an  amount  (Ai  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  his  pro  rata  share  of 
such  increase  (as  determined  under  section 
953ia)(2)(  for  the  taxable  year,  as  (B)  the 
part  of  such  year  during  which  the  corpora- 
tion is  a  controlled  foreign  corporation  bears 
to  the  entire  year. 

"(b)  Less  Than  10  Percent  Owner- 
ship — No  pjerson  shall  be  required  to  include 
any  amount  In  gross  income  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  unless  he  can  be  considered,  by  ap- 


plying the  rules  of  ownership  of  section  955 
(b),  as  ow;ilng.  directly  or  indirectly,  on  any 
day  during:  the  taxable  year  of  the  corpora- 
tion on  which  it  was  a  controlled  foreign 
corporation,  10  percent  or  more  of  the  total 
combined  .-otlng  power  of  all  classes  of  stock, 
or  of  the  'otal  value  of  shares  of  all  classes 
of  stock,  of  such  corporation. 

"■(C)  Coordination  With  Election  or  a 
Foreign  Investment  Company  To  Distribute 
Income.— .\  United  States  person  who,  for  his 
taxable  yej.r.  Is  a  qualified  shareholder  (with- 
in the  meening  of  section  1247(c)  )  of  a  for- 
eign investment  company  with  respect  to 
which  an  election  under  section  1247  is  In 
effect  shall  not  be  required  to  Include  In 
gross  income,  for  such  taxable  year,  subpart 
F  income  of  such  company. 

"  'Sec.  952    Subpart  F   Income  defined. 

"  '(a*    I^    General. — 

"il)  IrETMs  taken  into  account. — For 
purposes  of  this  subpart,  the  term  "subpart 
F  income'  means,  in  the  case  of  any  con- 
trolled foreign  corporation,  the  sum  of — 

"'(A)  income  derived  from  Insurance  of 
United  St ites  risks  (as  determined  under 
subsection   (  b)  ) , 

"  (B)  it  come  from  United  States  patents, 
copyrights,  and  exclusive  formulas  and  proc- 
esses I  as  determined  under  subsection  (c)). 
and 

"(C)  tlie  net  foreign  base  company  in- 
come (as  determined  under  subsection  (d)  ), 
except  that  this  subparagraph  shall  apply 
only  in  tlie  case  of  a  controlled  foreign 
corporation  In  which  5  or  fewer  United  States 
persons  own.  by  applying  the  rules  of  owner- 
ship of  se<tion  955(b),  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  combined  voting  power  of 
all  classes  of  stock  entitled  to  vote. 

■■'i2i  Exclusion  of  untted  states  in- 
come.— Sut)part  P  income  does  not  Include 
any  Item  Includible  in  gross  Income  under 
this  chapter  (other  than  this  subpart)  as  In- 
come derlvjd  from  sources  within  the  United 
States  of  a  foreign  corporation  engaged  in 
trade  or   b  illness  in   the  United  States. 

"     '31    Ncr-  TO  EXCEED  EARNINGS  AND  PROFITS. — 

The  subpa:-t  F  Income  of  any  controlled  for- 
eign corporation  for  any  taxable  year  shall 
not  exceed  the  earnings  and  profits  of  such 
corporation  for  such  year. 

"  (b)  Income  From  Insurance  or  United 
States  Risks  — 

"■(1)  OiNERAL  Rui  F  — If  a  controlled  for- 
eign corpo:ation  receives  premiums  or  other 
consideration  in  respect  of  any  reinsurance 
or  the  issuing  of  any  insurance  or  annuity 
contract — 

■•'(A)  In  connection  with  property  in.  or 
residents  cf,   the  United   States,  or 

■■'(B)  in  connection  with  property  not 
in.  or  nonresidents  of.  the  United  States  as 
the  result  of  any  arrangement  whereby  an- 
other corporation  receives  a  substantially 
equal  amomt  of  premiums  or  other  consid- 
eration in  respect  of  any  reinsurance  or  the 
issuing  of  any  insurance  or  annuity  con- 
tract in  co:inection  with  property  In.  or  resi- 
dents of.  the  United  States, 

then  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(1)(A), 
the  term  "income  derived  from  the  insur- 
ance of  United  States  risks"  means  that  In- 
come which  (subject  to  the  modifications 
provided  by  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and 
(C)  of  paragraph  (2)  )  would  be  taxed  under 
subchapter  L  of  this  chapter  if  such  corpora- 
tion were  a  domestic  corporation. 

"'  (2)  Speclal  Rules. — For  purposes  of 
paragraph   (1)  — 

■  ■  ( A)  In  the  application  of  part  I  of  sub- 
chapter L,  life  Insurance  company  taxable 
Income  is  the  gain  from  operations  as  de- 
fined m  section  809(b) . 

■  iBi  A  corporation  which  would,  If  It 
were  a  domestic  corporation,  be  taxable  un- 
der part  II  of  subchapter  L  shall  apply  para- 
graph ( 1 )  as  if  it  were  taxable  under  part 
III  of  subchapter  L. 


'"(C)  The  following  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter L  shall  not  apply : 

•'■(1)  Section  809(d)  (4)  (operations  loss 
deduction) . 

"  '(11)  Section  809(d)  (5)  (certain  nonpar- 
tlclpating  contracts) 

"•(Hi)  Section  809(di(6)  (group  life,  ac- 
cident, and  health  insurance) 

"'(Iv)  Section  809(d)  ( 10)  (small  business 
deduction ) . 

"'(V)  Section  817(b)  (gain  on  property 
held  on  December  31,  1958,  and  certain  sub- 
stituted property  acquired  after  1958 1 

•"(vi)  Section  832(b)(5)  (certain  capital 
losses) . 

"  '(D)  "Gross  amounts"  to  the  extend  pro- 
vided In  section  809  ( c )  ( 1 )  and  ( 2 ) ,  less  "in- 
crease in  certain  reserves"  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 809(d)(2),  and  "premiums  earned"  as 
defined  In  section  832(b)  (4i  shall  be  taken 
into  account  only  to  the  extent  they  are  In 
respect  to  any  reinsurance  or  the  issuing  of 
any  reinsurance  or  the  Lssulng  of  ai  y  insur- 
ance or  annuity  contract  described  In  para- 
graph (1). 

"'(E)  All  Items  of  Income  (other  than 
those  taken  Into  account  under  subpara- 
graph (D)  )  and  all  items  of  expenses,  losses, 
and  deductions  shall  be  properly  allocated 
or  apportioned  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 

"  '(c)  Income  From  United  States  Pat- 
ents, Copyrights,  a.nd  Exclusive  Formulas 
AND  Processes  — 

"(1)  General  rlt-e — For  purposes  of 
subsection  (a)(l)(Bi,  the  term  "Income 
from  United  States  patents,  copyrights,  and 
exclusive  formulas  and  processes",  means 
the  amount  of  gross  rentals,  royalties,  or 
other  income  derived  from  the  license,  sub- 
license, sale,  exchange,  use.  or  other  means 
of  exploitation  of  patents,  copyrights,  and 
exclusive  formulas  and  processes  — 

■'■(A)  substantially  developed,  created,  or 
produced  In  the  United  States,  or 

"■(B)  acquired  from  any  United  States 
person  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  owns  or 
controls,  or  is  owned  or  controlled  by,  or  Is 
under  common  ownership  or  control  with, 
the  controlled  foreign  corporation, 

less  the  cost  and  expense  allowance  defined 
In  paragraph  (2) . 

"■(2)  Cost  and  expense  allowance. — An 
allowance  shall  be  made,  In  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  for  ordinary  and  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  the  controlled  foreign 
corporation  in  the  receipt  or  production  of 
the  income  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 1 ,  In- 
cluding taxes  and  any  amortization  or  depre- 
ciation of  the  cost  to  such  corporation  of 
such  property  or  rights  described  In  para- 
graph (1),  but  not  including  any  produc- 
tion, manufacturing,  or  similar  eitpenses 
Incurred  In  the  use  or  other  niean.s  cf  exploi- 
tation of  such  property  or  ripht'; 

"'(3)  Determination  of  income  from 
USE.— The  income  from  use  or  other  means 
of  exploitation  by  the  controlled  foreign  cor- 
poration of  the  property  or  right  described  in 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  the  amount  which 
would  be  obtained  as  a  gross  rent,  royalty. 
or  other  payment  in  an  arm's  length  trans- 
action with  an  unrelated  person  for  similar 
use  or  exploitation,  of  the  property  or  right. 

"'(d)  Net  Foreign  Base  Company  In- 
come.— For  purposes  of  subsection  (aid) 
(C).  the  term  net  foreign  base  company 
income"  means — 

"'(1)  the  foreign  base  company  income 
for  the  taxable  year,  determined  under  sub- 
section (c),  reduced  by 

"  '(2)  the  increase  in  investment  in  quali- 
fied property  in  less  developed  countries  for 
the  taxable  vear.  determined  under  subsec- 
Uon  (f). 

"'(e)    Foreign   Base    Company   Income  — 
"'(1)    In   GENERAL. — For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (d)(1),  the  term  "foreign  base  com- 
pany  income"   means    the   foreign   personal 
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holding  company  In'jome  fas  defined  In  sec- 
tion 663)  for  the  taxable  year,  modified  and 
adjusted  as  provlde^l   In   this  subsection. 

"'(2)  Certain  sa.es  income  included  — 
The  term  "foreign  ba.se  company  Income" 
Includes  foreign  base  company  sales  IncTine 
if,  for  the  taxable  yervr.  such  Income  !s  equal 
to  at  least  20  percent  of  the  gross  Income  of 
the  foreign  corpora -.Ion  (not  including  for 
this  pu.'-po.se  r,t!icr  f-  re;gn  base  company  in- 
come under  this  subsection).  For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  term  "foreip;i  base 
company  sales  Inrorae"  means  income 
(whether  in  the  fcrm  of  profits,  commis- 
sions, fees,  or  otherwise)  derived  in  connec- 
tion with  the  purch-ise  of  pjer.sonal  property 
from  a  related  person  and  Its  sale  to  any 
person,  or  the  purchase  of  personal  prop- 
erty from  any  persons  and  Itf  sale  to  a  re- 
lated person,  where-- 

"■(A)  the  property  which  Is  purchased  Is 
manufactured,  produced,  grown,  or  ex- 
tracted outside  the  country  unler  the  laws 
of  which  the  controlled  fjrelgn  corporation 
Is  created  or  organized,  and 

"'(B)  the  property  is  sold  for  use,  con- 
sumption, or  disposition  outside  such  foreign 
country. 

For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  a 
person  is  a  related  person  with  respect  to 
the  controlled  foreign  corporation  if  he,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  owns  or  controls,  or  Is 
owned  or  controlled  by,  or  is  under  common 
ownership  or  control  with,  the  controlled 
foreign  corporation, 

"■(3)  Rents  iNCLt  ded  wrrHOur  regard  to 
80-pewent  LiMrTATioN— All  rents  shall  be 
Included  In  f<  relpn  base  company  Income 
without  regard  to  wlether  or  not  such  rents 
constitute  more  than  50  percent  of  gross  In- 
come. 

"'(4)  Insurance  and  p.atent  income  ex- 
cluded.— The  term  'foreign  base  company  in- 
come" does  not  Include  any  Income  derived 
from  Insurance  of  Initcd  Sutcs  risks  las 
determined  under  subsection  (b)  )  or  income 
from  United  States  patents,  c>  pyrlghts,  and 
exclusive  formulas  a  ad  pnxresses  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsectiou  (c)  ). 

"  "(0)  Income  of  cirtain  banks  and  bank- 
controlled  corporations  excluded. — The 
term  "foreign  base  company  Income"  does 
not  include — 

"(A)  the  Income  of  any  corporation  de- 
scribed In  section  552 (b)  (relating  to  excep- 
tion for  banks  and  c};einpt  corporations),  or 
"(B)  the  Income  of  any  foreign  corpora - 
Uon  if  60  percent  or  :nore  of  the  fair  market 
value  of  Its  outstanding  stock  is  owned  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  t.y  a  domestic  corpora- 
tion which  is  either  organized  under  sec- 
tion 25(a)  of  the  Federal  Re,serve  Act  (12 
U.S C.  sees.  611-631).  or  has  an  agreement  or 
understanding  with  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  under  sec- 
tion 2a  of  the  Feder.il  Reserve  Act  (  12  U  S  C 
sees.  601-604),  if  all  of  the  stock  (except 
qualifying  shares i  of  the  domestic  corpora- 
tion i.s  owned  by  a  i  ational  or  State  bank 
which  is  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

"'(6)  Special  rule  where  roRncN  base 
company  lncome  is  liss  than  20  pfrcent  or 
more  than  80  percent  or  gros.s  income  — For 
purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"  '(A)  If  the  forelgT.  base  company  Income 
(determined  with(  ut  regard  to  paragraph 
(7)  )  Ls  less  than  20  percent  of  gross  Income. 
no  part  of  the  gross  Income  of  the  taxable 
year  shall  be  treated  as  foreign  base  company 
Income. 

"■(B)  If  the  forelgr  ba.se  company  Income 
(determined  without  regard  to  p(\ragrapl: 
(7)  )  exceeds  80  percent  of  groes  inc^ime,  the 
entire  gross  Income  of  the  taxab'.e  year  shall 
be  taken  into  account  in  determining  for- 
eign base  company  Income. 

"■(7)  Deductions  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count,— The  foreign  !)ase  comparv  Income 
for  the  taxable  year  shall  be  reduced  so  as  to 


take     Into    account    deductions     (Including 
taxes)    properly  allcx;able  to  such  Income 

"•(f)  Investment  in  QuALrriED  Property 
IN  Less  Deve,i-'  iped  Cci'ntrie.*-  -— 

"  ■  ( 1 )  Geneeai.  but,e  — For  pvirposes  of  sub- 
section fdi  (2) ,  the  Increase  In  Investment  in 
qu.alifled  property  In  less  devei.  ped  coun- 
tries for  any  taxable  year  is  the  amount  by 
whlch^ 

"  '  (  A 1  the  aggregate  amount  of  property 
described  in  s«  ctiors  953(b  i  (2 )  (C)  and  (Di 
and  prop>erty  (including  money)  which  Is 
located  outside  the  United  States  and  is  or- 
dinary and  necessary  for  the  active  conduct 
of  a  qualified  tr.ide  or  business  de.scrlbed  v.\ 
section  953(b)  (3i  (A)  (11)  held  at  the  close 
of  the  t-axable  year,  exceeds 

"'(Bi  the  ag>rreg,ite  amount  of  property 
described  in  .•=ubparagraph  (A)  held  at  the 
close  of  the  preceding  taxable  year. 

"  '(2)  Inve  ;tments  after  close  or  year. — 
Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate,  a  controlled  fore:gn  cor- 
poration may  elect  to  make  tlie  determina- 
tions under  subparagraphs  Ai  a::d  Bi  of 
paragraph  (1»  as  of  the  close  of  the  75th 
day  after  the  cl.se  of  each  taxable  year 

"'(3i  Amount  attributable  to  proper- 
ty.— The  amount  taken  into  account  under 
pf»x;igr,iph  ( 1  I  with  respect  to  any  property 
shall  be  Its  adjusted  basis,  reduced  by  any 
liability  to  whi,  h  the  property  is  subject, 
" 'Sec,  953.  Investment  of  earnings  In  non- 
qualified property. 

"  '(a)  General  Rules. — For  purposes  of 
this  subpart  — 

"'(1)  Amount  of  investment.  —  The 
amount  of  earnings  of  a  controlled  foreign 
corporation  Invested  in  nonqualified  prop- 
erty at  the  close  of  any  taxable  year  Is  the 
aggregate  amount  of  such  property  held  at 
the  close  of  the  taxable  year,  to  the  extent 
such  amount  does  nrnt  exceed  the  sum  of 
(A)  the  earnings  and  profits  for  the  taxable 
year,  and  (B)  the  earnings  and  profits  accu- 
mulated for  prior  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31    1962 

"  '(2)  Pro  rata  share  of  increase  for 
YEAR  -  In  the  case  of  any  United  States  per- 
son, the  pro  rata  share  of  the  Increase  for  any 
taxable  year  In  the  earnings  of  a  controlled 
foreign  corporation  Invested  In  a  nonquali- 
fied property  Is  the  amount  determined  by 
subtracting — 

.\\  his  pro  rata  share  of  the  amount 
determined  under  paragraph  ( 1  .  for  the  close 
of  the  preceding  taxable  year,  reduced  by 
amounts  paid  during  the  taxable  year  to 
which  section  966(c)  (1)   applies,  from 

"(B)  his  pro  rata  share  of  the  amount 
determined  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  the  close 
of  the  t,';xabic  year. 

"  ■(3l     .AMO'   .NT  ATTRIB'  TABLE  TO  PRCiPERTY. — 

The  amount  taken  Into  account  under  para- 
graph ( 1  )  or  (2  I  with  respect  to  any  property 
shall  be  its  adjusted  basis,  reduced  by  any 
liability  to  which   the  property  Is  subject. 

"'(b)  Nonqualified  Property  Defined. — 
For  purposes  of  this  subpart — 

"■(11  General  kxtif.  ■ — The  term  "nonquali- 
fied property"  means  any  money  or  other 
property  (tangible  or  intangible)  acquired 
after  December  31.  1962.  which  is  net  quali- 
fied property, 

"'(2)  Qt-.ALiriFD  property  —  The  term 
"quallfle>d  property"  means — 

"  '(A)  Any  money  or  other  property  which 
Is  located  in  the  United  Stat^-s,  but'only  if 
ordinary  and  nc-essiiry  for  the  active  conduct 
of  a  qualified  trade  or  bu.'lness  fas  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (3))  carried  on  by 
the  controlled  foreign   corporation. 

"  '(B)  Property  which  would  qualify  under 
subparagraph  (A)  except  for  the  fact  that  It 
is  located  In  the  United  States,  but  only  of 
such  property  Is — 

•"(l)  obligations  nf  the  United  States, 
mrney  '-<r  deposits  with  persons  carrying  on 
the  banking  business; 


■'■(11)  property  purchased  In  the  United 
States  for  export  to,  or  for  use  in,  foreign 
countries,  or 

"  '(Un  any  loan  arlsiiig  in  onnectlon  with 
the  sale  of  property  If  the  amount  of  such 
loan  outstanding  at  no  time  during  the  tax- 
able year  exce<Kls  the  nmunt  which  would 
be  ordinary  and  neces;ary  to  carrv  on  the 
trade  or  business  of  both  the  lending  cor- 
p<^ratlon  and  the  borrowing  United  States 
person  had  the  sale  been  made  between  un- 
related persons 

"'(C)  Slock  owned  by  the  cont.-olled  for- 
eign corporation  In  another  ccntroUed  for- 
eign corporation  In  which  it  owns  at  least 
10  percent  of  the  voting  stock  and  10  percent 
of  the  value  of  all  classes  of  Et.cck  and  In 
which  It  together  with  four  or  fewer  United 
States  persons,  owns,  directly  or  indirectly, 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  voting  sf^ck 
(unless  under  the  laws  of  a  less  developed 
country  such  rurcentage  of  ownership  Is  not 
permitted.  In  which  case  such  lesser  percent- 
age as  Is  permitted);  bi:t  this  subparagraph 
shall  apply  only  if — 

"■(11  substa:nti.<»ny  all  of  the  property  of 
fuch  other  cor  trolled  foreign  corporation  Is 
ordinary  and  :Tecessary  for  the  active  con- 
duct of  a  trade  or  bus:ness  eneaeed  in  by  It 
Blnioet  wholly  within  a  less  developed  coun- 
try or  countries,  and 

"■(U)  such  other  controlled  foreign  cor- 
poration Is  createni  or  organized  under  the 
laws  of  one  of  such  countries  In  which  li  is 
so  engaged. 

•'•(D)  Any  Investment  which  Is  required 
becau.-se  f  f  restrictions  Imposed  by  a  less 
developed  country,  and  any  Investment 
which,  when  :nade.  was  co  required  and 
which  would  result  In  substantial  losses  If 
Withdrawn. 

"'(Si    QuALiriED  trade   or  business  — 

"•(A^  A  trade  or  business  Is  a  qualified 
trade  or  business  If  such  trade  or  btislness 
(or  E'UbstantlaHy  the  sam-e  trade  or  busl- 
rcfs)  — 

"'(1)  Is  carried  on  by  the  controlled  for- 
eign corfwratlon  outsWe  the  United  States 
end  has  been  so  carried  on  by  such  corpora- 
tion, while  controlled  by  substantially  the 
same  UniteU  States  persons  since  December 
31  1962,  or  during  the  5-year  period  ei.ding 
with  the  close  of  the  preceding  taxable 
year,  or 

"■(111  Is  carried  on  by  the  controlled  for- 
eign corporation  almost  wholly  within  a  less 
developed  country  or  countries. 

"■(B)  A  trade  of  business  which  Is  a  quali- 
fied trade  or  business  for  a  corporation  in 
which  the  controlled  foreign  corporation 
own?  at  least  80  percent  of  the  total  com- 
bined voting  p:)wer  of  all  cla.'ses  of  stock 
entitled  to  vote  and  at  least  80  percent  of 
the  total  value  of  all  classes  of  stock  shall 
be  treated  a^  a  qualified  trade  or  business  for 
the  controlled  foreign  corporation  If  such 
percentage  of  stcnrk  was  owned  continuously 
since  December  31.  1962  or  during  the  5- 
yenr  period  ending  with  the  close  of  the  pre- 
cedlr>g   tax<%b!e  year 

"'(4i  Prrrs  or  certain  property  ^Prop- 
erty which  Is  an  obligation  of  or  pledges  and 
guarantees  made  with  respect  to  oblieatlons 
cf.  United  States  persons  shall  be  c<-!r.sldered 
as  property  located  In  the  United  States 

"'(5)  Less  DrvnoPED  cotTVTRY  deftnet  — 
The  term  "less  developed  country"  m.eans  Tin 
respect  of  any  foreign  corporation)  any 
foreign  country  (other  than  nn  area  within 
the  Slno  Soviet  bloc>  or  any  possession  of 
the  United  State's,  with  respect  X-'-'  which  on 
the  first  day  of  'he  taxable  year,  there  is  in 
effect  an  Execunve  order  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  designating  such  cotm- 
try  or  possesslo:i  as  an  economically  le«J5 
developed  coimtrv  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
part For  purpopes  of  the  pre<-edlng  sen- 
tence, an  oversea  terrltcJry  department  prov- 
ince, or  posse.sslon  may  be  treate<1  as  a 
separate  country.     No  designation  shall   be 
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made  under  this  paragraph  with  respect  to 
Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Canada,  Den- 
mark, France,  Germany  (Federal  Republic), 
Hong  Kong,  Italy.  Japan,  Liechtenstein, 
Luxembourg,  Monaco,  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand,  Norway,  Union  of  South  Africa,  San 
Marino,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  United  King- 
dom. 

'    Sec.   954.  Controlled  foreign  corporations. 

"'(a)  General  Rule. — For  purposes  of 
this  subpart,  the  term  "controlled  foreign 
corporation"  means  any  foreign  corporation 
of  which  more  than  50  percent  of  the  toUil 
combined  voting  power  of  all  classes  of  stock 
entitled  to  vote  Is  owned,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly (within  the  meaning  of  section  955 
(b)  ),  by  United  States  persons  on  any  day 
during  the  taxable  year  of  such  foreign 
corporation. 

"'(b)  Speclal  RtTLE  FOR  INSURANCE. — For 
purposes  only  of  taking  into  account  income 
described  In  section  952(a)(1)(A)  (relating 
to  Income  derived  from  Insurance  of  United 
States  risks),  the  term  "controlled  foreign 
corporation"  Includes  not  only  a  foreign 
corporation  as  defined  by  subsection  (a)  but 
also  one  of  which  more  than  25  percent  of 
the  total  combined  voting  power  of  all  classes 
of  stock  is  owned,  directly  or  Indirectly 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  955(b)  ),  by 
United  States  persons  on  any  day  during  the 
taxable  year  of  such  corporation,  if  the  gross 
amount  of  premiums  or  other  consideration 
In  respect  of  reinsurance  or  the  Issuing  of 
Insurance  or  annuity  contracts  in  connection 
with  property  In,  or  residents  of,  the  United 
States,  exceeds  75  percent  of  the  gross 
amount  of  ail  premiums  or  other  considera- 
tion in  respect  of  all  risks. 

■(C)  Special  Rule  kor  Certain  Less  De- 
veloped Countries^ — In  the  case  of  any  for- 
eign corporation  to  which  section  953(bj 
(2)(C)  applies,  the  maximum  percentage  of 
ownership  permitted  under  the  laws  of  a  less 
developed  country  shall  be  considered,  in 
lieu  of  the  more  than  50  percent  requirement 
in  subsection  (a),  the  percentage  required 
under  subsection  (a)  in  order  for  the  o<3r- 
poration  to  be  classified  as  a  controlled  for- 
eign corporation. 

Sec    955.  Rules  for  determining  stock  own- 
ership 

"■(a)    For  Purposes  of  Section'   951(ai 

"(1)  General  rule.  For  purposes  of  sec- 
tion  951(a),   stock    owned    means — > 

"'(A)   stock  owned  directly,  and 

"'(Bi  stock  owned  with  the  application 
of  paragraph  ( 2  i . 

"'(2)  Stock  ownership  through  foreign 
entities. — For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (Bt 
of  paragraph  (1),  stock  owned,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  by  or  for  a  foreign  corporation, 
foreign  partnership,  or  foreign  trust  or  for- 
eign estate  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
7701ia)(31i)  shall  be  considered  as  being 
owned  proportionately  by  Its  shareholders, 
partners,  or  beneficiaries.  Stock  considered 
to  be  owned  by  a  person  by  reason  of  the 
application  of  the  preceding  sentence  shall. 
for  purposes  cf  applying  such  sentence,  be 
treated    as   actually   owned   by   such   person. 

■  (3)  Special  rule  for  mutual  insurance 
companies  —For  purposes  of  applying  para- 
graph (li  In  the  case  of  a  foreign  mutual 
Insurance  company,  the  term  stock"  shall 
include  any  certificate  entitling  the  holder 
to  voting  power  In  the  corporation. 

"(b)  Other  Provisions.  For  purposes 
of  sections  951(b),  952(a)  (ImC),  and  954 
section  318(a)  (relating  to  constructive  own- 
ership of  stock)  shall  apply  to  the  extent 
that  the  effect  is  to  subject  a  United  States 
person  to  the  requirement  of  section  951  (ai. 
to  treat  5  or  fewer  United  States  persons  as 
owr.ing  more  than  50  percent  of  all  classes 
of  stock  entitled  to  vote  of  a  controlled  for- 
eltjn  corporation,  or  to  make  a  foreign  cor- 
poration a  controlled  foreign  corporation 
under  section  954,  except — 

'"(1)  In  applying  paragraph  (1)(A)  of 
section  318iai    stock  owned  by  a  nonresident 


alien  Individual  (other  than  a  foreign  trust 
or  foreign  estate)  shall  not  be  considered  as 
owned  by  a  citizen  or  by  a  resident  alien 
Individual. 

"'(2)  In  applying  the  first  sentence  of 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  and  in  applying 
clause  (1)  of  subparagraph  (C),  of  section 
318(a)  (2)  — 

"'(A)  If  a  partnership,  estate,  trust,  or 
corporation  owns,  directly  or  indirectly,  more 
than  50  percent  cf  the  total  combined  vot- 
ing power  of  all  classes  of  stock  entitled  to 
vote  of  a  corporation.  It  shall  be  considered 
as  owning  all  the  stock  entitled  to  vote,  and 

"'(B)  If  a  partnership,  estate,  trust,  or 
corporation  owns,  directly  or  indirectly,  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  total  value  of  shares 
of  all  classes  of  stock  of  a  corporation,  it 
shall  be  considered  as  owning  the  total  value 
of  all  of  the  outstanding  stock  of  such  cor- 
poration. The  application  of  this  subpara- 
graph shall  not  have  the  effect  of  Increasing 
voting  pKjwer  of  a  partner,  beneficiary,  or 
shareholder,  for  pur|X)ses  of  subparagraph 
(Ai. 

■■■(3)  Stock  owned  by  a  partnership,  es- 
tate, trust,  or  corporation,  by  reason  of  the 
application  of  the  second  sentence  of  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B).  and  the  applica- 
tion of  clause  (ID  of  subparagraph  (C),  of 
section  318(a)(2).  shall  not  be  considered  as 
owned  by  such  partnership,  estate,  trust,  or 
corporation,  for  the  purposes  of  applying  the 
first  sentence  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B). 
and  in  applying  clause  (1)  of  subparagraph 
(C) .  of  section  318(a)  (2) . 

"(4)  In  applying  clause  (I)  of  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  section  318(a)(2),  the  50-per- 
cent limitation  contained  In  subparagraph 
(C  I   shall  not  apply. 

"  Sec    956    Exclusion   from  gross  Income  of 
previously  taxed  earnings  and 

profits. 

"(a)  Exclusion  From  Gross  Lncome  or 
United  States  Persons — For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  earnings  and  profits  for  a  taxa- 
ble year  of  a  foreign  corporation  attributable 
to  amounts  which  are,  or  have  been.  In- 
cluded in  the  gross  income  of  a  United  States 
person  under  section  951(a)  shall  not, 
when — 

"  '(1)    such  amounts  are  distributed  to,  or 

"'(2)  such  amounts  wotild,  but  for  this 
subsection,  be  Included  under  section  951(a) 
(1)(B)  In  the  gross  Income  of. 
such  person  (or  any  other  United  States  per- 
son who  acquires  from  any  person  any  por- 
tion of  the  interest  of  such  United  States 
persnn  in  such  foreiEcn  corporation,  but  only 
to  the  extent  of  such  portion,  and  subject  to 
such  proof  of  the  Identity  of  such  Interest  as 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by  regu- 
lations prescribe)  directly,  or  indirectly 
through  a  chain  of  ownership  described  un- 
der section  955(a),  be  again  Included  In  the 
gross  Income  of  such  United  States  person  (or 
of  such  other  United  States  person)  . 

"'(b)  Exclusion  From  Gross  Income  of 
Certain  Foreign  Subsidiaries. — For  purposes 
of  section  951(a),  the  earnings  and  profits 
for  a  taxable  year  of  a  controlled  foreign 
corporation  attributable  to  amounts  which 
are,  or  have  been.  Included  In  the  gross  In- 
come of  a  United  States  person  under  sec- 
tion 951(a).  shall  not,  when  distributed 
through  a  chain  of  ownership  described  un- 
der section  955(a),  be  also  included  in  the 
gross  income  of  another  controlled  foreign 
corporation  In  such  chain  for  purposes  of 
the  application  of  section  951(a)  to  such 
other  controlled  foreign  corporation  with  re- 
spect to  such  United  States  person  (or  to  any 
other  United  States  person  who  acquires 
from  any  person  any  portion  of  the  interest 
of  such  United  States  person  In  the  con- 
trolled foreign  corporation,  but  only  to  the 
extent  of  such  portion,  and  subject  to  such 
proof  of  Identity  of  such  Interest  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  prescribe  by 
regulations) . 


"  '(c)  Allocations  of  Distributions. — For 
purposes  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b).  section 
316(a)  shall  be  applied  by  applying  para- 
graph (2)  thereof,  and  then  partigraph  (l) 
thereof — 

"  '( 1 )  first  to  earnings  and  profits  attribu- 
table to  amounts  Included  In  gross  Income 
under  section  951(a)  ( 1 )  (B)  (or  which  would 
have  been  included  except  for  section  966 
(a)(2)  ). 

"  "(2)  then  to  earnings  and  profits  attribu- 
table to  amounts  included  in  gross  Income 
under  section  951(a)(1)(A)  ( but  reduced  by 
amounts  not  Included  under  section  951(a) 
(1)(B)  because  of  the  exclusion  In  section 
956(a) (2) ) ,  and 

"  '(3)    then  to  other  earnings  and  profits. 

"  '(d)  DISTRIBL^^oNs  Excluded  From  Gross 
Income  Not  To  Be  Treated  as  Dividends  — 
Except  as  provided  In  section  957(a)  (3) ,  any 
distribution  excluded  from  gross  Income  un- 
der subsection  (a)  shall  be  treated,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter,  as  a  distribution  which 
Is  not  a  dividend. 

"  'Sec.  957.  Special  rules  for  foreign  tax 
credit. 

"'(a)  Taxes  Paid  by  a  Foreign  Corpora- 
tion.— 

"  '(1)  General  rule  —For  purposes  of  sub- 
part A  of  this  part,  if  there  is  Included,  un- 
der section  951(a).  in  the  gross  income  of  a 
domestic  corporation  any  amount  attributa- 
ble to  earnings  and  profits — 

"  '(A)  of  a  foreign  corporation  at  least  10 
percent  of  the  voting  stock  of  which  is  di- 
rectly owned  by  such  domestic  corporation,  or 

"  '(B)  of  a  foreign  corporation  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  voting  stock  of  which  is  di- 
rectly owned  by  a  foreign  corporation  at  least 
10  percent  of  the  voting  stock  of  which  Is  in 
turn  directly  owned  by  such  domestic  cor- 
poration, 

then,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  such  domestic  cor- 
poration shall  be  deemed  to  have  paid  the 
sathe  proportion  of  the  total  Income,  war 
profits,  and  excess  profits  taxes  paid  (or 
deemed  paid,  If,  paragraph  (4)  applies)  to  a 
foreign  country  or  pos.sesslon  of  the  United 
States  for  the  taxable  year  which  the  amount 
of  earnings  and  profits  of  such  foreign  cor- 
poration so  included  In  gross  income  of  the 
domestic  corporation  bears  to  the  entire 
amount  of  the  total  earnings  and  profits  of 
such  foreign  corporation  for  such  taxable 
year. 

"  "(2)  Taxes  previottsly  deemed  paid  by  do- 
mestic corporations. — If  a  domestic  corpo- 
ration receives  a  distribution  from  a  foreign 
corporation,  any  portion  of  which  Is  excluded 
from  gross  Income  under  section  956.  the  In- 
come, war  profits,  and  excess  profits  taxes 
paid  or  deemed  paid  by  such  foreign  cor- 
poration to  any  foreign  country  or  to  any 
possession  of  the  United  States  In  connection 
with  the  earnings  and  profits  of  such  for- 
eign corporation  from  which  such  distribu- 
tion is  made  shall  not  be  taken  Into  account 
for  purposes  of  section  902.  to  the  extent 
such  taxes  were  deemed  paid  by  such  do- 
mestic corporation  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for 
any  prior  taxable  year. 

"'(3)    Taxes  paid  by   foreign  corporation 

AND  not  PREVIOITSI.Y  DEEMED  PAID  BY  DOMES- 
TIC CORPORATION.— Any  ptortion  of  a  distribu- 
tion from  a  foreign  corporation  received  by 
a  domestic  corporation  which  is  excluded 
from  gross  income  tmder  section  956(a)  shall 
be  treated  by  the  dome.^tic  corporation  as  a 
dividend,  solely  for  purposes  of  taking  into 
account  under  section  902  any  Income,  war 
p»roflts.  or  excess  profits  taxes  paid  to  any 
foreign  country  or  to  any  possession  of  the 
United  States,  on  or  with  respect  to  the  ac- 
cumulated profits  of  such  foreign  corpora- 
tion from  which  such  distribution  Is  made, 
which  were  not  deemed  paid  by  the  domestic 
corporation  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  any 
prior  taxable  year. 

"  '(4)    Taxes  paid  by  a  foreign  subsidiary. — 
If  subparagraph    ( A )    of  paragraph    ( 1 )    ap- 
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plies  with  respect  to  an  amount  Included  In 
gross  Income  under  section  951(a)  for  a  tax- 
able year,  then  such  amount  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  dividend  for  purpose  of  the  ap- 
plication of  section  902(b). 

"'(5)    Inclusion  in  gross  income. — 

"For  inclusion  In  gross  Income  of  amount 
equal  to  taxes  deemed  paid  under  paragraph 
( 1 ) ,  see  section  78. 

"'(b)  Special  Rules  for  Foreign  Tax 
Credit  in  Year  of  Receipt  of  Previously 
Taxed  Earnings  and  Profits. — 

"■(1)  Increase  in  section  904  limita- 
tion.— In  the  case  of  any  taxpayer  who — 

"'(A)  either  (1)  chose  to  have  the  bene- 
fits of  subpart  A  of  this  part  for  a  taxable 
year  in  which  he  was  required  under  section 
951(a)  to  include  in  his  gross  income  an 
amount  in  respect  of  a  controlled  foreign 
corporation,  or  (11)  did  not  pay  or  accrue 
for  such  taxable  year  any  Income,  war  profits 
or  excess  profits  taxes  to  any  foreign  country 
or  to  any  possession  of  the  United  States,  and 

"  '(B)  chooses  to  have  the  benefits  of  sub- 
part A  of  this  part  for  the  taxable  year  in 
which  he  receives  a  distribution  or  amount 
which  Is  excluded  from  gross  income  under 
section  956(a)  and  which  Is  attributable  tp 
earnings  and  profits  of  the  controlled  foreign 
corporation  which  was  Included  in  his  gross 
Income  for  the  taxable  year  referred  to  In 
subparagraph  ( A ) ,  and 

"'(C)  for  the  taxable  year  in  which  such 
distribution  or  amount  is  received,  pays,  or 
is  deemed  to  have  paid,  or  accrues  Income, 
war  profits,  or  excess  profits  taxes  to  a  for- 
eign country  or  to  any  possession  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  such  distribu- 
tion or  amount, 

the  applicable  limitation  under  section  904 
for  the  taxable  year  In  which  such  distribu- 
tion or  amount  is  received  shall  be  increased 
as  provided  In  paragraph  (2),  but  such  in- 
crease shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  such 
taxes  paid,  or  deemed  paid,  or  accrued  with 
respect  to  such  distribution  or  amount. 

"■(2)  Amount  of  increase. — The  amoimt 
of  Increase  of  the  applicable  Umiutlon  un- 
der section  904(a)  for  the  taxable  year  In 
which  the  distribution  or  amount  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)(B)  Is  received  shall  be 
an  amount  equal  to — 

"  '(A)  the  amount  by  which  the  applicable 
limitation  under  section  904(a)  for  the  tax- 
able year  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)(A) 
was  Increased  by  reason  of  the  inclusion  In 
gross  Income  under  section  951(a)  of  the 
amount  in  respect  of  the  controlled  foreign 
corporation,  reduced  by 

"■(B)  the  amount  of  any  Income,  war 
profits,  and  excess  profits  taxes  paid,  or 
deemed  paid,  or  accrued  to  any  foreign  coun- 
try or  possession  of  the  United  States  which 
were  allowable  as  a  credit  under  section  901 
for  the  taxable  year  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)(A)  and  which  would  not  have  been  al- 
lowable but  for  the  Inclusion  in  gross  in- 
come of  the  amount  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A) . 

"■(3)  Cases  in  which  taxes  not  to  be 
allowed  as  deductions. — In  the  case  of  any 
taxpayer  who — 

"  "(A)  chose  to  have  the  benefits  of  subpart 
A  of  this  part  for  a  taxable  year  in  which  he 
was  required  under  section  951(a)  to  Include 
In  his  gross  income  an  amount  in  respect  of  a 
controlled  foreign  corporation,  and 

"  '(B)  does  not  choose  to  have  the  benefits 
of  subpart  A  of  this  part  for  the  taxable  year 
In  which  he  receives  a  distribution  or  amount 
which  is  excluded  from  gross  Income  under 
section  956(a)  and  which  is  attributable  to 
earnings  and  profits  of  the  controlled  foreign 
corix)ration  which  was  Included  in  his  gross 
Income  for  the  taxable  year  referred  to  In 
subparagraph   (A), 

no  deduction  shall  be  allowed  tmder  section 
164  for  the  taxable  year  in  which  such  dis- 
tribution or  amount  is  received  for  any  in- 
come, war  profits,  or  excess  profits  taxes  paid 
or  accrued  to  any  foreign  country  or  to  any 


possession  of  the  United  States  on  or  with 
respect  to  such  distribution  or  amount. 

"  '(4)  Insufficient  taxable  income. — If  an 
Increase  in  the  limitation  under  this  sub- 
section exceeds  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
chapter  for  such  year,  the  amount  of  such 
excess  shall  be  deemed  an  overpayment  of 
tax  for  such  year. 

"  'Sec.  958.  Adjustments  to  basis  of  stock  in 
controlled  foreign  corporation 
and  of  other  property. 

"'(a)  Increase  in  Basis. — Under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  the  basis  of  a  United  States  person "s 
stock  in  a  controlled  foreign  corporation,  and 
the  basis  of  property  of  a  United  States  per- 
son by  reason  of  which  he  is  considered 
under  section  955(a)(2)  as  owning  stock  of 
a  controlled  foreign  corporation,  shall  be  in- 
creased by  the  amount  required  to  be  in- 
cluded In  his  gross  Income  under  section 
951  (.i)  with  respect  to  such  stock  or  with 
resp>ect  to  such  property,  as  the  case  may  be, 
but  only  to  the  extent  to  which  such  amount 
was  Included  in  the  gross  Income  of  such 
person. 

"  '(b)    Reduction  in  Basis. — 

"  "(1)  In  general. — Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
the  adjusted  basis  of  stock  or  other  property 
with  respect  to  which  a  United  States  person 
receives  an  amount  which  is  excluded  from 
gross  Income  under  section  956(a)  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  so  excluded. 

"  '(2)  Amount  in  excess  of  basis. — To  the 
extent  that  an  amount  excluded  from  gross 
Income  under  section  956(a)  exceeds  the  ad- 
justed basis  of  the  stock  or  other  property 
with  respect  to  which  it  Is  received,  the 
amount  shall  be  treated  as  gain  from  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  property.' 

"(b)  Technical  and  Clerical  Amend- 
ments.— 

"(1)  Section  551(b)  (relating  to  foreign 
personal  holding  company  Income  included 
in  gross  income  of  United  States  sharehold- 
ers )  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  'The  amount  in- 
cluded In  the  gross  Income  of  any  United 
States  shareholder  for  any  taxable  year  un- 
der the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  reduced 
by  such  shareholder's  proportionate  share 
of  the  undistributed  personal  holding  com- 
pany Income  which  is  included  in  his  gross 
Income  under  section  951(aiil)(A)  (relat- 
ing to  amounts  included  in  gross  Income  of 
United  States  persons)  for  such  taxable  year 
as  his  pro  rata  share  of  the  subpart  P  in- 
come of  the  company.' 

"(2)  Section  901  (relating  to  foreign  tax 
credit)  is  amended  by  striking  out  'section 
902'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  sections 
902  and  957'. 

"(3)    Section  902(e)  Is  amended  to  read  as 

follows: 

■'■(e)    Cross  References. — 

"'(1)  For  application  of  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  with  respect  to  taxes  deemed  paid  in 
a  prior  taxable  year  by  a  United  States  per- 
son with  respect  to  a  controlled  foreign  cor- 
poration, see  section  957. 

"  '(2)  For  reduction  of  credit  with  respect 
to  dividends  paid  out  of  accumulated  profits 
for  years  for  which  certain  information  is 
not  furnished,  see  section  6038.' 

"(4)  Section  904(f)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"  '(f)   Cross  References. — 

"  '(1)  For  increase  of  applicable  limitation 
under  subsection  (a)  for  taxes  paid  with  re- 
spect to  amounts  received  which  were  In- 
cluded in  the  gross  Income  of  the  taxpayer 
for  a  prior  taxable  year  as  a  United  States 
person  with  respect  to  a  controlled  foreign 
corporation,  see  section  957(bi. 

"'(2)  For  special  rule  relating  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  credit  provided  by  section 
901  In  the  case  of  affiliated  groups  which  in- 
clude Western  Hemisphere  trade  corporations 
for  years  in  which  the  limitation  provided 


by  subsection  (a)  (2)  applies,  see  section 
1503(d).' 

"(5)  The  table  of  subparts  for  part  in  of 
subchapter  N  of  chapter  1  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"  'Subpart  F.  Controlled  foreign  corpora- 
tions.' 

"(6)  Section  1016(a)  (relating  to  adjust- 
ments to  basis)  is  amended — 

"(A)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (18)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  semicolon:  and 

"(B)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (18)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"'(19)  to  the  extent  provided  In  section 
958  in  the  case  of  stock  in  controlled  foreign 
corporations  (or  foreign  corporations  which 
were  controlled  foreign  corporations)  and  of 
property  by  reason  of  which  a  person  is  con- 
sidered as  owning  such  stock." 

"(c)  Effective  Date —The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  appy  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  of  foreign  corporations  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1962,  and  to  tax- 
able years  of  United  States  persons  within 
which  or  with  which  such  taxable  years  of 
such  foreign  corporations  end." 

And,  In  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

"Sec.  12.  ControUed  foreign  corporations. 

"(a)  In  General.— Part  in  of  subchapter 
N  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  Income  from 
sources  without  the  United  States)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparts: 

"Subpart  F — Controlled  Foreign  Corpora- 
tions. 

"  Sec.  951.  Amounts  Included  in  gross  in- 
come of  United  States  share- 
holders. 

"  "Sec.  952.  Subpart  F  income  defined. 

"  'Sec.  953.  Income  from  Insurance  of  United 

States  risks. 
"  'Sec.  954    Foreign  base  company  income. 
"  'Sec.  955.  Withdrawal     of    previously     ex- 
cluded subpart  F  income  from 

qualified  investment. 
"  'Sec.  956.  Investment  of  earnings  in  United 

States  property. 
"  "Sec.  957.  Controlled   foreign  corporations: 

United  States  persons. 
"  'Sec.  958.  Rules      for      determining      stock 

ownership. 
"  'Sec.  959.  Exclusion  from  gross  Income  of 

previously  taxed  earnings  and 

profits. 
"  'Sec.  960.  Special     rules     for     foreign     tax 

credit. 
"  Sec.  961.  Adjustments  to  basis  of  stock  in 

controlled  foreign  corporations 

and  of  other  properly. 
"  'Sec.  962.  Election    by    individuals    to    be 

subject    to    tax    at    corporate 

rates. 

"  'Sec.  963.  Receipt    of    minimum    distribu- 
tions by  domestic  corporations. 
"  'Sec.  964.  Miscellaneous  provisions. 
"'Sec.  951.  Amounts   Included    In   gross   In- 
come of  United   States  share- 
holders, 
"'(a)   Amounts  Included. — 
"'(1)   In   general. — If   a  foreign  corpora- 
tion Is  a  controlled  foreign  corporation  for 
an  uninterrupted  period  of  30  days  or  more 
during  any  taxable  year  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1962,  every  person  who  is  a  United 
States  shareholder  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(b))    of    such    corporation    and    who    owns 
(within    the    meaning    of    section    958(a)  1 
stock  in  such  corporation  on  the  last  day,  in 
such  year,  on  which  such   corporation  is  a 
controlled  foreign  corporation  shall  include 
in  his  gross  income,  for  his  taxable  year  in 
which  or  with  which  such  taxable  year  of  the 
corporation  ends — 
•"(A)   the  sum  of — 

"  '(1)    except  as  provided  in  section  963.  his 
pro  rata  share  (determined  under  paragraph 
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(2) )  of  the  corporation's  subpart  P  Income 
for  such  year,  and 

"  '(U)  his  pro  rata  share  f determined  un- 
der section  955(a)(3))  of  the  corporation's 
previously  excluded  subpart  F  Income  with- 
drawn from  Investment  in  less  developed 
countries  for  such   year;   and 

■■'(B)  his  pro  rata  share  (determined 
under  section  956(a)  (2))  of  the  corpora- 
tion's Increase  m  earnings  Invested  in  United 
States  property  for  such  year  i  but  only  to 
the  extent  not  excluded  from  gross  Income 
under  section  959  (a)(2)). 

"■(2)  Pro  rata  sh.\re  or  subpart  F  in- 
come.— The  pro  rata  share  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  (A)(1)  In  the  case  of  any 
United   States   shareholder   is    the   amount — 

"■(Ai  which  would  have  been  distributed 
with  respect  to  the  stock  which  such  share- 
holder owns  (Within  the  meaning  of  section 
958(a))  In  such  corporation  If  on  the  last 
day,  In  Its  taxable  year,  on  which  the  cor- 
poration Is  a  controlled  foreign  corporation 
tt  had  distributed  pro  rata  to  Its  share- 
holders an  amount  (i)  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  its  subpart  F  Income  for  the  taxable 
year,  as  illi  the  part  of  such  year  during 
which  the  corporation  is  a  controlled  foreign 
corporation  bears  to  the  entire  year,  re- 
duced by 

■■■iB)  the  amount  of  distributions  re- 
ceived by  any  other  person  during  such  year 
as  a  dividend  with  respect  to  such  stock, 
but  only  to  the  extent  of  the  dividend  which 
would  have  been  received  If  the  distribution 
by  the  corporation  had  been  the  amount 
(i)  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  subpart 
F  Income  of  such  corporation  for  the  tax.ible 
year,  as  (IK  the  part  of  such  year  during 
which  such  shareholder  did  not  own  i  within 
the  meaning  of  section  958iai»  such  stock 
bears  to  the  entire  year. 

"'(3)    LiMrrATioN    on    pro    rata    share    of 

PREVIOUSLY  EXCLUDED  5UEP.\ET  F  INCOME  WITH- 
DRAWN FROM  INVESTMENT. —  For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (liiAiMii,  the  pro  rata  share 
cf  any  United  States  shareholder  of  the  pre- 
viously excluded  subpart  F  incom.e  of  a  con- 
trolled foreign  corp^rritlon  withdrawn  from 
investment  m  lers  developed  countries  shall 
not  exceed  an  amount  (A)  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  his  pro  rata  share  of  such 
Income  withdrawn  (as  determined  under 
section  955ia)(3))  for  the  taxable  year,  as 
(Bi  the  part  of  such  year  during  which  the 
corporation  is  a  controlled  foreign  c^irp-jra- 
tion  bears  to  the  entire   year. 

"■(4)  Limitation  on  pro  rata  share  of 
rnvestment  in  united  states  protertt. —  for 
purposes  of  paragraph  (liiBs.  the  pro  rata 
share  of  any  United  States  shareholder  in 
the  Increase  of  the  earnings  of  a  controlled 
foreign  corporation  invested  In  United  States 
property  shall  not  exceed  an  amount  (A) 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  his  pro  rata 
share  of  such  increase  the  corp')ration  is  a 
controlled  foreign  corporation  bears  to  the 
entire  year. 

"'lb  I  United  States  Shareholder  De- 
fined — For  purpf)ses  of  this  subpart,  the 
term  "United  States  shareholder"  means, 
with  respect  to  any  foreign  corporation,  a 
United  States  person  (as  defined  in  section 
957(d))  who  owns  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  958(ai),  or  Is  considered  as  owning 
by  applying  the  rules  of  ownership  of  section 
958(b(,  10  percent  or  more  of  the  total  com- 
bined voting  pKDwer  of  all  classes  of  stock  en- 
titled to  vote  of  such  foreign  corporation. 

"'(c)  Coordination  Wrrn  Election  ot  a 
Foreign  Investment  Company  To  Distribute 
Income. — A  United  States  shareholder  who, 
for  his  taxable  year,  is  a  qualified  share- 
holder (within  the  meaning  of  section  1247 
(CI  I  of  a  foreign  investment  com.pany  with 
respect  to  which  an  election  under  section 
1247  is  in  effect  shall  not  be  required  to 
include  In  gross  Income,  for  such  taxable 
year,  any  amount  under  subsection  la)  with 
respect  to  such  company. 

"■(d)  Coordination  With  Foreign  Per- 
sonal    Holding     Company     Provisions. — A 


United  States  shareholder  who,  for  his  tax- 
able year,  is  subject  to  tax  under  section 
551(b)  (relating  to  foreign  personal  hold- 
ing company  Income  Included  In  gross  in- 
come of  United  States  shareholders)  on  in- 
come of  a  controlled  foreign  corporation 
shall  not  be  required  to  Include  in  gross 
income,  for  such  t.ixiible  year,  any  amount 
under  subsection  ( a )  with  respect  to  such 
company. 

"  Sec.  952.  Subpart  F  Income  defined. 

'■  '(a)  In  General. — For  purposes  of  this 
subpart,  the  term  "subpart  F  income"  means, 
in  the  case  of  any  controlled  foreign  corpora- 
tion, the  sum  of — 

"ill  the  income  derived  from  the  Insur- 
ance of  United  States  risks  (as  determined 
under  section  953),  and 

■••(2i  the  foreign  base  company  income 
I  as  determined  under  section  954). 

"'(b)  ExcusioN  or  United  States  In- 
come — Subpart  F  income  does  not  include 
any  item  includible  in  gross  income  under 
this  chapter  (other  than  this  subpart)  as 
Income  derived  from  sources  within  the 
United  States  of  a  foreign  corporation  en- 
gaged in  trade  cr  business  in  the  United 
States. 

"'(c)  Limitation — For  purposes  of  sub- 
section ( a  ) ,  the  subpart  F  income  of  any  con- 
trolled foreign  corporation  for  any  taxable 
year  shall  not  exceed  the  earnings  and  profits 
of  such  corporation  for  such  year  reduced 
by  the  amount   (if  any)    by  which — 

"  '(1)    an  amount  equal  to — 

"  (a)  the  sum.  of  the  deficits  In  earnings 
and  profits  for  prior  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1962,  plus 

"  iB)  the  sum  of  the  deficits  in  earnings 
and  profits  for  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1959.  and  before  January  1, 
1963  (reduced  by  the  sum  of  the  earnings 
a.-^d  profits  for  such  taxable  years);  exceeds 

'■  (21  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
earnings  and  profits  for  prior  taxable  years 
beginning  aftrr  December  31,  1962,  allocated 
to  other  earnings  and  profits  under  section 
959  I c )  i  3 ) . 

For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  any 
deficit  in  earnings  and  profits  for  any  prior 
taxable  year  shall  be  taken  into  account 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  any  taxable  year 
only  to  the  extent  it  has  not  been  taken  into 
p.ccount  under  such  paragraph  for  any  pre- 
ceding taxable  year  to  reduce  earnings  and 
profits  of  such  preceding  year. 

■'id)  Special  Rule  in  Case  or  Indirect 
Ownership. — For  purposes  of  subsection  (c), 
ii — 

■■'(1)  a  United  States  shareholder  owns 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  958(a) )  stock 
of  a  foreign  corporation,  and  by  reason  of 
such  ownership  owns  (within  the  meaning 
of  such  section)  stock  of  any  other  foreign 
C'lrporation.  and 

■  '(2)  any  of  such  foreign  corporations  has 
a  deficit  in  earnings  and  profits  for  the  tax- 
able year. 

then  the  earnings  and  profits  for  the  taxable 
year  of  each  such  foreign  corporation  which 
i.s  a  controlled  foreign  corporation  shall,  with 
respect  to  such  United  States  shareholder,  be 
properly  reduced  to  take  into  account  any 
deficit  described  in  paragraph  (2)  in  such 
m:\nner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
prescribe  by  regulations. 

'  Sec.  953.  Income  from  Insurance  of  United 
States  risks. 

"  '(a)  General  Rule. —  For  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 952(a)(1).  the  term  "income  derived 
from  the  insurance  of  United  States  risks'" 
means  that  income  which — 

"  '( 1)  is  attributable  to  the  reinsurance  or 
the  issuing  of  any  insurance  or  annuity  con- 
tract— 

"'(A)  in  connection  with  property  in,  or 
liability  arising  out  of  activity  in,  or  in  con- 
nection with  the  lives  or  health  of  residents 
of,  the  United  SUites,  or 

"'(B)  in  connection  with  risks  not  In- 
cluded in  subparagraph  (A)  as  the  result  of 


any  arrangement  whereby  another  corpora- 
tion receives  a  substantially  equal  amount  of 
premiums  or  other  consideration  in  respect 
to  any  reinsurance  or  the  Issuing  of  any  in- 
surance or  annuity  contract  in  connection 
with  property  in,  or  liability  arising  out  of 
activity  in,  or  In  connection  with  the  lives  or 
health  of  residents  of,  the  United  States,  and 

"  '  (2)  would  (subject  to  the  modifications 
provided  by  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of 
subsection  (b) )  be  taxed  under  subchapter  L 
of  this  chapter  if  svich  income  were  the  in- 
come of  a  domestic  insurance  corporation. 
TTiis  section  shall  apply  only  in  the  case  of 
a  controlled  foreign  corporation  which  re- 
ceives, during  any  taxable  year,  premiums 
or  other  consideration  in  respect  of  the  re- 
insurance, and  the  issuing,  of  Insurance  and 
annuity  contracts  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
in  excess  of  5  percent  of  the  total  of  premi- 
ums and  other  consideration  recei\ed  dur- 
ing such  taxable  year  in  respect  of  all  re- 
insurance and  issuing  of  Insurance  a::id 
annuity  contrac*s 

"'(b)  Special  Rules  For  purposes  of 
subsection  ( a )  — 

"  '  (1)  In  the  application  of  p.irt  I  of  sub- 
chapter L,  life  Insurance  company  taxable 
income  is  the  gain  from  operations  as  de- 
fined In  section  809  ( b ) . 

"■(2)  A  corporation  which  would,  if  it 
were  a  domestic  Insurance  corporation,  be 
taxable  under  part  II  of  subchapter  L  shall 
apply  subsection  (a)  as  If  it  were  taxable 
under  part  III  of  subchapter  L. 

"'(3)  The  following  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter L  shall  not  apply: 

"'(A)  Section  809(d)(4)  (operations  loss 
deduction) . 

"'(B)  Section  8i»e,d)(5)  (certain  non- 
participating  contracts). 

"'  (C)  Section  809  (d)(6)  (group  life,  ac- 
cident, and  health  insurance). 

"'(D)  Section  809(d((10)  (small  busi- 
ness deduction) 

"'(E)  Section  817(b)  (gain  on  property 
held  on  December  31.  1958,  and  certain  sub- 
stituted property  acquired  after   1958). 

"'(F)  Section  832(b)  (5)  (certain  capital 
losses ) . 

"■  (4)    The  items  referred   to  in — 

"'(A)  section  809(c)  (1)  (relating  to  gross 
amount  of  premiums  and  other  considera- 
tions). 

"'  (B)  section  809(c)(2)  (relating  to  net 
decrease  in  reserve,^  i , 

"'  (C)  section  809(d)(2)  (relating  to  net 
Increase  in  reserves! ,  and 

••  •  (D)  section  832(b)  (4)  (relating  to  pre- 
miums earned  on  insurance  contracts). 
shall  be  taken  into  account  only  to  the  ex- 
tent they  are  in  respect  of  any  reinsurance 
or  the  issuing  of  any  insurance  or  annuity 
contract  described    in   subsection    (a)(1). 

"  '(5)  All  items  of  income,  expenses,  losses, 
and  deductions  (other  than  those  taken  into 
account  under  paragraph  (4) )  shall  be  prop- 
erly allocated  or  apportioned  under  regula- 
tions prescrllDed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate. 

"  'Sec.  954.  Foreign  Base  Company  Income. 

"'(a)  Foreign  Base  Company  Income  — 
For  purposes  of  section  952(a)  (2),  the  term 
'foreign  base  company  income'  means  for 
any  taxable  year  the  sum  of — 

"'(1)  the  foreign  personal  holding  com- 
pany Income  for  the  taxable  year  (deter- 
mined under  subsection  (c)  and  reduced  as 
provided  in  subsection  (b)(5)), 

"  '(2)  the  foreign  base  company  sales  In- 
come for  the  taxable  year  (determined  under 
subsection  (d)  and  reduced  as  provided  in 
subsection  ( b )  ( 5 1 .  and 

"'(3  the  foreign  base  company  services 
income  for  the  taxable  year  (determined  un- 
der subsection  (e)  and  reduced  as  provided 
in  subsection  (b)  (5) ) . 

"  '(b)   Exclusions  and  Special  Rules. — • 

"'(1)   Exclusion     or    certain     dividends, 

INTEREST,    and    CAINS    FROM    QUALIFIED    INVEST- 
MENTS     IN     LESS     DEVELOPED     COUNTRIES. — For 
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purposes  of  subsection  (a) ,  foreign  base  com- 
pany income  does  not  include — 

"  '(A)  dividends  and  interest  received  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  from  investments  which 
at  the  time  of  receipt  are  qualified  invest- 
ments In  less  developed  countries  (as  defined 
in  section  955  ( b )  ) ,  or 

"'(B)  if  the  gains  from  the  sale  or  ex- 
change during  the  taxable  year  of  Invest- 
ments which  at  the  time  of  sale  or  exchange 
are  qualified  investments  In  less  developed 
coxintrles  exceed  the  losses  from  the  sale  or 
exchange  during  the  taxable  year  of  such 
qualified  in\estment6.  the  amount  by  which 
such  gains  exceed  such  losses. 

The  preceding  sentence  shall  apply  only  to 
the  extent  that  the  sum  of  the  dividends 
and  interest  described  in  subparagraph  (A) 
and  the  amount  described  in  subparagraph 
(B)  does  not  exceed  the  increiise  for  the  tax- 
able year  in  qualified  investments  in  less 
developed  countries  of  the  controlled  foreign 
corporation  (as  determined  under  subsection 
(t)). 

"'(2)  EXCLUSIdN  or  CERTAIN  SHIPPING  IN- 
COME.— P'or  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  for- 
eign base  compiuiy  income  does  not  Include 
Income  derived  from,  or  in  connection  with, 
the  use  (or  hiring  or  leasing  for  use)  of  any 
aircraft  or  vessel  In  foreign  commerce,  or  the 
performance  of  services  directly  related  to 
the  use  of  any  such  aircraft  or  vessel. 

"'(3)  Special  rule  where  foreign  base 
company  ls  less  than  30  percent  or  more 
THAN  70  percent  or  gross  income. — For  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a)  — 

"  '(A)  If  the  foreign  base  company  Income 
(determined  without  regard  to  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (5)  )  is  less  than  30  percent  of  gross 
Income,  no  part  of  the  gross  income  of  the 
taxable  year  shall  be  treated  as  foreign  base 
company  Income. 

"■(B)  If  the  foreign  base  company  income 
(determined  without  regard  to  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (5))  exceeds  70  percent  of  gross 
Income,  the  entire  gross  income  of  the  tax- 
able year  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  paragraphs  (1).  (2),  (4),  and  (5),  be 
treated  as  foreign  base  company  income. 

"  '(4)    Exception  for  foreign  corporations 

NOT    AVAILED    OF    TO    REDUCE    TAXES. — Por    pur- 

poses  of  subsection  (a),  foreign  base  com- 
pany income  does  not  include  any  item  of 
Income  received  by  a  controlled  foreign  cor- 
poration if  it  is  established  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  with 
respect  to  such  item  that  the  creation  or 
organization  of  the  controlled  foreign  cor- 
poration receiving  such  Item  under  the  laws 
of  the  foreign  country  in  which  it  is  incor- 
porated does  not  have  the  effect  of  substan- 
tial reduction  of  income,  war  profits,  or  excess 
profits  taxes  or  similar   taxes. 

"'(5)  Deductions  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count.— Por  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
foreign  personal  holding  company  income, 
the  foreign  base  company  sales  Income,  and 
the  foreign  base  company  services  Income 
shall  be  reduced,  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  so  as  to 
take  into  account  deductions  (including 
taxes)   properly  allocable  to  such  income. 

"  '(c)  Foreign  Personal  Holding  Company 
Income. — 

"'(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a)(1).  the  term  "foreign  personal 
holding  company  income"'  means  the  foreign 
personal  holding  company  income  (as  de- 
fined in  section  553),  modified  and  adjusted 
as  provided  in  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and  (4). 

"'(2)  Rents  included  without  regard  to 
50  percent  limitation. — For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1),  all  rents  shall  be  included  in 
foreign  personal  holding  company  income 
without  regard  to  whether  or  not  such  rents 
constitute  50  percent  or  more  of  gross  in- 
come. 

"'(8)   Certain    income    derived    in    active 

conduct  or  TRADE  OR  BUSINESS. — For  pUTpOSCS 


of   paragraph    ( 1  i .   foreign   personal   holding 
company  Income  does  not  include — 

"'(A)  rents  and  royalties  wljlch  are  de- 
rived in  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
business  and  which  are  received  from  a  per- 
son other  than  a  related  person  (within  the 
meaning  of  subsection  ( d  )  ( 3  )  ) .  or 

■■  ■(B)  dividends  interest,  and  gains  from 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  stock  or  securities 
derived  In  the  conduct  of  a  banking,  financ- 
ing, or  similar  business,  or  derived  from  the 
Investments  made  by  an  insurance  company 
of  its  unearned  premiums  or  reserves  ordi- 
nary and  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct 
of  its  insurance  business,  and  which  are 
received  from  a  person  other  than  a  related 
person  (within  the  meaning  of  subsection 
(d)(3) ). 

"'(4)  Certain  income  received  from  re- 
lated PERSONS — For  purposes  of  paragraph 
(1),  foreign  personal  holding  company  in- 
comes does  not  Include — 

"  '(A)  dividends  and  interest  received  from 
a  related  person  which  (1)  is  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  same  foreign  country  under 
the  laws  of  which  the  controlled  foreign  cor- 
poration is  created  or  organized,  and  (11) 
has  a  substantial  part  of  its  assets  used  in 
Its  trade  or  business  located  in  such  same 
foreign  country; 

"  '(B)  interest  received  in  the  conduct  of  a 
banking,  financing  or  similar  business  from 
a  related  person  engaged  in  the  conduct  of 
a  banking,  financing,  or  similar  business  if 
the  businesses  of  the  recipient  and  the  payor 
are  predominantly  with  persons  other  than 
related  persons;  and 

"'(C)  rents,  royalties,  and  similar  amounts 
received  from  a  related  person  for  the  use 
of,  or  the  privilege  of  using  property  within 
the  country  under  the  laws  of  which  the 
controlled  foreign  corporation  is  created  or 
organized. 

"■(d)  Foreign  Base  Company  Sales  In- 
come.— 

"'(1)  In  general. — Por  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a)(2),  the  term  "foreign  base  com- 
pany sales  income"  means  income  (whether 
in  the  form  of  profits,  commissions,  fees,  or 
otherwise)  derived  in  connection  with  the 
purchase  of  personal  property  from  a  related 
person  and  its  sale  to  any  person,  the  sale 
of  p>ersonal  property  to  any  person  on  behalf 
of  a  related  person,  the  purchase  of  personal 
property  from  any  person  and  its  sale  to  a 
related  person,  or  the  purchase  of  personal 
property  from  any  person  on  behalf  of  a 
related  person  where — 

"'(A)  the  property  which  is  purchased 
(or  in  the  case  of  property  sold  on  behalf  of 
a  related  person,  the  property  which  is  sold) 
is  manufactured,  produced,  grown,  or  ex- 
tracted outside  the  country  under  the  laws 
of  which  the  controlled  foreign  corporation 
is  created  or  organized,  and 

"'(B)  the  property  is  sold  for  use,  con- 
sumption, or  disposition  outside  such  for- 
eign country,  or,  in  the  case  of  property  pur- 
chased on  behalf  of  a  related  person,  is 
purchased  for  use,  consumption,  or  disp)osi- 
tion  outside  such  foreign  country. 

"■(2)  Certain  branch  income. — For  pur- 
poses of  determining  foreign  base  company 
sales  Income  in  situations  In  which  the 
carrying  on  of  activities  by  a  controlled  for- 
eign corporation  through  a  branch  or  similar 
establishment  outside  the  country  of  in- 
corporation of  the  controlled  foreign  cor- 
poration has  substantially  the  same  effect  as 
if  such  branch  or  similar  establishment  were 
a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  corporation  de- 
riving such  income,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  the 
income  attributable  to  the  carrying  on  of 
such  activities  of  such  branch  or  similar 
establishment  shall  be  treated  as  Income  de- 
rived by  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  the 
controlled  foreign  corporation  and  shall 
constitute  foreign  base  company  sales  in- 
come of  the  controlled  foreign  corporation. 


"'(3)  Related  person  defined. — Por  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  a  person  is  a  related 
person  with  respect  to  a  controlled  foreign 
corporation,  if — 

"'(A)  such  person  is  an  individual,  part- 
nership, trust,  or  estate  which  controls  the 
controlled  foreign  corp>oration; 

"  '(B)  such  person  is  a  corporation  which 
controls,  or  is  controlled  by,  the  controlled 
foreign  corporation;  or 

"  '(C)  such  person  is  a  corporation  which 
Is  controlled  by  the  siime  person  or  persons 
which  control  the  controlled  foreign  cor- 
poration. 

Por  purpose  of  the  preceding  sentence,  con- 
trol means  the  ownership,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, of  stock  possessing  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  combined  voting  power  of 
all  classes  of  stock  entitled  to  vote.  For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  rules  for  de- 
termining ownership  of  stock  prescribed  by 
section  958  shall  apply. 

"  '(e)  Foreign  Base  Company  Services 
Income. — Por  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(3), 
the  term  "foreign  base  company  services  In- 
come" means  Income  (whether  in  the  form 
of  comp>ensatlon,  commissions,  fees,  or  other- 
wise) derived  in  connection  with  the  per- 
formance of  technical,  managerial,  engi- 
neering, architectural,  scientific,  skilled, 
industrial,  commercial,  or  like  services 
which — 

"'(1)  are  performed  for  or  on  behalf  of 
any  related  person  (within  the  meaning  of 
subsection  (d)(3)),  and 

"(2)  are  performed  outside  the  country 
under  the  laws  of  which  the  controlled  for- 
eign corp>oration  is  created  or  organized. 

The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  to 
income  derived  in  connection  with  the  per- 
formance of  services  which  are  directly 
related  to  the  sale  or  exchange  by  the  con- 
trolled foreign  corporation  of  property  manu- 
factured, produced,  grown,  or  extracted  by 
it  and  which  are  performed  prior  to  the 
time  of  the  sale  or  exchange,  or  of  services 
directly  related  to  an  offer  or  effort  to  sell  or 
exchange  such  property. 

"  '(f)  Increase  in  Qualieied  Investments 
IN  Less  Developed  Countries. — For  purposes 
of  subsection  (b)(1),  the  increase  for  any 
taxable  year  in  qualified  investments  in  less 
developed  countries  of  any  controlled  foreign 
corporation  is  the  amount  by  which — 

"  "(1)  the  qualified  Investments  in  less  de- 
veloped countries  (as  defined  in  section 
955(b)  )  of  the  controlled  foreign  corporation 
at  the  close  of  the  taxable  year,  exceeds 

"  '(2)  the  qualified  investments  in  less  de- 
veloped countries  (as  so  defined)  of  the  con- 
trolled foreign  corporation  at  the  close  of 
the  preceding  taxable  year. 

"  'Sec.  955.  Withdrawal  of  previously  ex- 
cluded subpart  F  Income  from 
qualified  Investment. 

"'(a)   General  Rules. — 

"■(1)  Amount  withdrawn. — For  purposes 
of  this  subpart,  the  amount  of  previously 
excluded  subpart  F  income  of  any  controlled 
foreign  corporation  withdrawn  from  invest- 
ment in  less  developed  countries  for  any 
taxable  year  is  an  amount  equal  to  the  de- 
crease in  the  amount  of  qualified  invest- 
ments in  less  developed  countries  of  the  con- 
trolled foreign  corporation  for  such  year, 
but  only  to  the  extent  that  the  amount  of 
such  decrease  does  not  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to — 

"'(A)  the  sum  of  the  amounts  excluded 
under  section  954(b)(1)  from  the  foreign 
base  company  income  of  such  corporation 
for  all  prior  taxable  years,  reduced  by 

"'(B)  the  sum  of  the  amounts  of  previ- 
ously excluded  subpart  F  income  withdrawn 
from  investment  in  less  developed  countries 
of  such  corporation  determined  under  this 
subsection  for  all  prior  taxable  years. 

"'(2)  Decrease  in  qualified  invest- 
ments.— Por  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
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amount  of  the  decrease  In  qualified  Invest- 
ment* In  leas  developed  countries  of  any 
controlled  foreign  corporation  for  any  tax- 
able year  Is   the  amount  by  which — 

••  '(A)  the  amount  of  qualified  investments 
In  less  developed  countries  of  the  controlled 
foreign  corporation  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding taxable  year,  exceeds 

"  I  Bi  the  amount  of  qualified  Investments 
in.  less  developed  countries  of  the  controlled 
foreign  corporation  at  the  close  of  the  lax- 
able  year, 

to  the  extent  the  amount  of  such  decrease 
does  not  exceed  the  sum  of  the  earnings  and 
profits  for  the  taxable  year  and  the  earnings 
and  profits  accumulated  for  prior  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1962. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph.  If  qualified 
investments  In  less  developed  countries  are 
disposed  of  by  the  controlled  foreign  cor- 
poration during  the  taxable  year,  the  amount 
of  the  decrease  in  qualified  Investments  In 
less  developed  countries  of  such  controlled 
foreign  corporation  for  such  year  shall  be 
reduced  by  an  amour.:  equal  to  the  amount 
(if  any)  by  which  the  losses  on  such  dis- 
positions during  such  year  exceed  the  gains 
on  such  dispositions  during  such  year. 

'■'i.3)  Pro  rat.\  sh.are  of  .^Mo^^•T  with- 
drawn— In  the  case  of  any  United  States 
shareholder,  the  pro  rata  share  of  the  amount 
of  previously  excl\ided  subpart  F  Income  of 
any  controlled  foreign  corporation  with- 
drawn from  investment  in  less  developed 
countries  for  ar.y  taxable  year  is  his  pro  rata 
share  of  the  amount  determiriCd  under  para- 
graph  111 

"  '(b)  Qualified  Investments  in  Less  De- 
veloped Countries  — ■ 

"'(l)  In  cener\l — For  purposes  of  this 
subpart,  the  term  "qualified  Investments  In 
less  developed  countries"  means  property 
which  is — 

"'(A)  stock  of  a  less  developed  country 
corporation  held  by  the  controlled  foreign 
corporation,  but  only  if  the  controlled  for- 
eign corporation  owns  10  percent  or  more  of 
the  total  combined  voting  power  of  all  classes 
of  stock  of  such  less  devel  jped  country  cor- 
poration: 

"'iB)  an  obligation  of  a  less  developed 
country  corp. oration  held  by  the  controlled 
foreign  corporarlin,  which,  at  the  time  of 
lt3  acquisition  by  the  controlled  foreign  cor- 
poration, has  a  maturity  of  5  years  or  more, 
but  only  If  the  coiitrolled  foreign  corpora- 
tion owns  10  percent  or  more  of  the  total 
combined  voting  pawer  of  all  classes  of  stock 
of  such  less  developed  country  carporation, 
or 

"'(C)  an  obligation  of  a  less  developed 
country. 

"'(2)  Country  ceases  to  be  less  devel- 
oped COUNTRY.— For  purposes  of  this  subpart, 
property  which  would  be  a  qualified  invest- 
ment In  less  developed  countries,  but  for  the 
fact  that  a  foreign  country  has.  after  the 
acquisition  of  such  property  by  the  con- 
trolled foreign  corporation,  ceased  to  be  a 
less  developed  country,  shall  be  treated  as  a 
qualified  Investment  In  less  developed 
countries 

"  '(3)  Investments  .^fter  CL:i.SE  or  year  — 
For  purposes  of  this  subpart,  a  controlled 
foreign  corporation  may,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
elect  to  treat  property  described  in  para- 
graph il)  or  1 2)  which  was  acquired  after 
the  close  of  the  taxable  year  and  on  or  before 
the  close  of  the  following  taxable  year,  or  on 
or  before  such  day  after  the  close  of  the  fol- 
lowing taxable  year  as  such  regulations  may 
prescribe,  as  having  been  acquired  on  the 
last  day  of  the  taxable  year. 

"  •(*)  Amocn't  attributable  to  prop- 
erty.— The  amount  taken  Into  account  under 
this  subpart  with  respect  to  any  property 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  shall  be 
Its  adjusted  basis,  reduced  by  any  UabHity 
to  which  such  property  is  subject.  % 


"'(c)  Less  Developed  Cottntrt  Corpora- 
tions— 

"'(1)  In^  general. — For  purposes  of  this 
subpart,  the  term  "lees  developed  country 
corporation"  means  a  foreign  corporation 
which  is  created  or  organized  under  the  laws 
of  a  less  developed  country  and  which  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  is  engaged  in  the  active 
conduct  of  one  or  more  trades  or  businesses 
and — 

"  '(A)  80  percent  or  more  of  the  gross 
Income  of  which  for  the  taxable  year  is  de- 
rived from  sources  within  less  developed 
countries;   and 

"  (B)  80  percent  or  more  in  value  of  the 
assets  of  which  on  each  day  of  the  taxable 
year  consists  of — 

"lii  property  used  in  such  trades  or 
businesses  and  located  in  less  developed 
countries, 

"(ii)  money,  and  deposits  with  persons 
carrying  on   the   banking   business, 

"■(iil)  stock,  and  obligations  whlcli,  at 
the  time  of  their  acquistion,  have  a  maturity 
of  5  years  or  more,  of  any  other  less  de- 
veloped country  corporation, 

"(iv)  an  obligation  of  a  less  developed 
country, 

'  i  V  I  an  Investment  which  Is  required  be- 
cause of  restrictions  Imposed  by  a  less  de- 
veloped country,  and 

"  (vl)  property  described  In  section  956 
(bi (2). 

F  r  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the  de- 
termination as  to  whether  income  Is  de- 
rived from  sources  within  less  developed 
c  juntrles  shall  be  made  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"'(2)  Shipping  companies. — For  purposes 
of  this  subpart,  the  term  "less  developed 
country  corporation"  also  means  a  foreign 
corporation — 

"'(A)  80  percent  Or  more  of  the  gross 
income  of  which  for  the  taxable  year  con- 
sists of — 

"  '(1)  gross  Income  derived  from,  or  In  con- 
nection with,  the  using  (or  hiring  or  leasing 
for  use)  In  foreign  commerce  of  aircraft  or 
vessels  rijgistered  under  the  laws  of  a  less 
developed  country,  or  from,  or  In  connection 
with,  the  performance  of  services  directly  re- 
lated to  use  of  such  aircraft  or  vessels,  or 
from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  such  aircraft  or 
vessels,  and 

"  '(11)  dividends  and  Interest  received  from 
foreign  corporations  which  are  less  developed 
country  corporations  within  the  meaning  of 
this  paragraph  and  10  percent  or  more  of 
the  total  combined  voting  power  of  all  classes 
of  stock  of  which  are  owned  by  the  foreign 
corporatl<m,  and  gain  from  the  sale  or  ex- 
change cif  stock  or  obligations  of  foreign 
corporations  which  are  such  less  developed 
country  corporations,  and 

■'  iBi  80  percent  or  more  of  the  assets  of 
which  on  each  day  of  the  taxable  year  con- 
sists of  (1 )  assets  used,  or  held  for  use,  for  or 
In  connection  with  the  production  of  In- 
come de.'icrlbed  in  svibparagraph  (A),  and 
(11)  property  described  in  section  956(b)(2). 

"■(3)  Less  developed  coxjnthy  DiriNED. — 
Fv^r  purposes  of  this  subpart,  the  term  "less 
developed  country"  means  (In  respect  of  any 
foreign  corporation)  any  foreign  country 
(other  than  an  area  within  the  Sino-Sovlet 
bloc )  or  any  possession  of  the  United  States 
with  resp'ect  to  which,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
taxable  jear,  there  is  In  effect  an  Executive 
order  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
designating  such  country  or  possession  as  an 
economically  less  developed  country  for  pur- 
poses of  this  subpart.  For  purposes  of  the 
precediUi^  sentence,  an  overseas  territory,  de- 
partment, province,  or  possession  may  be 
treated  £.s  a  separate  country.  No  designa- 
tion shall  be  made  under  this  paragraph 
with  resoect  to  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Canada,  Denmark,  Prance,  Germany  (Fed- 
eral Republic  I .  Hong  Kong,  Italy,  Japan, 
Liechtenstein.  Luxembourg,  Monaco,  Nether- 
lands, Ni!W  Zealand.  Norwav.  Union  of  South 


Africa,  San  Marino,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
United  Klnftdom.  After  the  President  has 
designated  any  foreign  country  or  any  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  as  an  economi- 
cally less  developed  country  for  purposes  of 
this  subpart,  he  shall  not  terminate  such 
designation  i  either  by  issuing  an  Executive 
order  for  lli.vt  purpose  or  by  issuing  an  Exec- 
utive order  under  the  first  sentence  of  this 
paragraph  which  has  the  effect  of  terminat- 
ing such  designation)  unless,  at  least  30  days 
prior  to  such  termination,  he  has  notified 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  his  Intention  to  terminate  such  designa- 
tion. 

"  'Sec.  956.  Investment  of  earnings  In  United 
States  property. 

"  "(a)  General  Rites  --  For  purposes  of 
this  subpart — 

"■(1)  Amount  of  investment  - —  The 
amount  of  earnings  of  a  controlled  foreign 
corporation  Invested  In  United  States  prop- 
erty at  the  close  of  any  taxable  year  Is  the 
aggregate  amount  of  such  property  held, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  by  the  controlled  for- 
eign corporation  nt  the  close  of  the  taxable 
year,  to  the  extent  such  amoimt  would  have 
constituted  a  dividend  i  determined  after  the 
application  of  sectl-n  955ia)  i  If  It  had  been 
distributed 

"  "(2)  Pho  rata  share  of  increase  for 
TEAR. — In  the  case  of  any  United  States 
shareholder,  the  pro  rata  share  of  the  In- 
crease for  any  taxable  year  in  the  earnings  of 
a  controlled  foreign  corporation  Invested  In 
United  States  property  is  the  amount  de- 
termined by  subtracting  his  pro  rata  share 
of— 

"  '(A>  the  amount  determined  under  ;iara- 
graph  (1)  for  the  close  of  the  preceding  tax- 
able year,  reduced  by  amounts  paid  dtirlng 
such  preceding  taxable  year  to  which  sec- 
tion 959(c)  (1)  applies,  from 

"  '(B)  the  amount  determined  under  para- 
graph  (1)    for  the  close  of  the  taxable  year. 

The  determinations  under  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (B)  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
stock  owned  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
958(a))  by  such  United  States  shareholder 
on  the  last  day  during  the  taxable  year  on 
which  the  foreign  corporation  is  a  controlled 
foreign  corporation. 

"  '(3)    AMOT7NT  ATTRIBUTADLE  TO  PROPERTY  — 

The  amount  taken  Into  account  under  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)  with  rr.'^pect  to  any  prop- 
erty shall  be  Its  adjusted  basis,  reduced  by 
any  liability  to  which  the  property  Is  subject. 

"  '(b)    United  States  Proi'ehty  Deiined  — 

"  '(1)  In  general — For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  term  "United  States  prop- 
erty" means  any  jircjxTty  acquired  after  De- 
cember 31,  1962.  which  is — 

"'(A)  tangible  property  located  In  the 
United  States; 

"■(B)   stock  of  a  domestic  corporation; 

"'(C)  an  obligation  of  a  United  States 
person;  or 

"  '(D)  any  right  to  the  use  In  the  United 
States  of — 

"'(I)    a  patent  or  copyright. 

"'(11)  an  invention,  mixiel,  or  design 
(whether  or  not  patented ) . 

"  "(ill)   a  secret  formula  or  process,  or 

'■'(Iv)  any  other  similar  property  right, 
which  is  acquired  or  developed  by  the  con- 
trolled foreign  corporation  for  u.se  in  the 
United  States. 

"'(2)  Exceptions — For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  term  "United  States  prop- 
erty" does  not  Include — 

"'(A)  obligations  of  the  United  States, 
money,  or  deposits  with  persons  carrying  on 
the  banking  business; 

"  '(B)  property  located  In  the  United 
States  which  is  purchased  in  the  United 
States  for  export  to,  or  use  in,  foreign  coun- 
tries; 

"'(C)  any  obligation  of  a  United  States 
person  arising  in  (Connection  with  the  sale 
or  processing  of  property  if  the  amount  of 
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such  obligation  outstanding  at  no  time  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  exceeds  the  amount 
which  would  be  ordinary  and  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  trade  or  business  of  both  the 
other  party  to  the  sale  or  processing  trans- 
action and  the  United  States  person  had  the 
sale  or  proce.ssing  transaction  been  made  t>e- 
tween  unrelated  persons; 

"'(D)  any  aircraft,  railroad  rolling  stock. 
vessel,  motor  vehicle,  or  container  used  in 
the  transportation  of  persons  or  property  In 
foreign  commerce  and  used  predominantly 
outside  the  United  States; 

"'(E)  an  amount  of  assets  of  an  Insur- 
ance company  equivalent  to  the  unearned 
premiums  or  reserves  ordinary  and  necessary 
for  the  proper  conduct  of  Its  Insurance  busi- 
ness attributable  to  contracts  which  are  not 
contracts  described  in  section  953(a)(1); 
and 

"'(F)  an  amovmt  of  assets  of  the  con- 
trolled foreign  corporation  equal  to  the  earn- 
ings and  profits  accumulated  after  December 
31,  1962.  arid  exrlud^d  from  subpart  F  in- 
come under  scctun  952  b). 

"■(C)  Pi  Eoc.ES  /iND  Guarantees — For  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a),  a  ct  ntrulled  foreign 
corporation  shal  ,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Stcretary  or  his  delegate,  be 
considered  as  holding  an  obligation  of  a 
United  States  person  If  such  controlled  for- 
eign corporation  Is  a  pledgor  or  guarantor 
of  such  obligation. 

"'Sec.  957.  Contr  illcd  foreign  corporations; 
Unl'.ed   States   persons 

"'(a)  General  Rule. — Fur  purposes  of 
this  subpart,  the  term  "controlled  foreign 
corporation"  means  any  foreign  corporation 
of  which  more  than  50  percent  of  the  total 
combined  voting  power  of  all  classes  of  stock 
entitled  to  vote  is  owned  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  953(a)).  or  Is  considered  as 
owned  by  applyiuij  the  rules  of  ownership  of 
section  958(b),  by  United  States  share- 
holders on  any  day  during  the  taxable  year 
of  such  foreign  corporation. 

"'(b)  Special  Rule  fob  Insurance —For 
purposes  only  of  taking  into  account  Income 
described  In  section  953(a)  (relatlne  to  In- 
come derived  from  Insurance  of  United 
States  risks),  the  term  "controlled  foreign 
corpcM^tlon"  includes  not  only  a  foreign  cor- 
poration as  defined  by  subsection  (a)  but 
also  one  of  which  more  than  25  percent  of 
the  total  combined  voting  power  of  all  classes 
of  stock  Is  owned  ( within  the  meaning  of 
section  958iai  ).  or  is  considered  as  owned 
by  applying  the  ru  e$  of  ownership  of  section 
958(b),  by  United  IHates  shareholders  on  any 
day  during  the  taxable  year  of  such  corjx)'- 
ratlon.  if  the  gro-ca  amotn.t  of  premiums  or 
other  consldcratloT  in  respect  of  the  rein- 
surance or  the  Issuing  of  Insurance  or  an- 
nuity contracts  described  In  section  953(a) 
(1)  exceeds  75  percent  of  the  gross  amount 
of  all  premiums  or  other  consideration  in 
respect  of  all  risks. 

"'(c)  Corporations  Organized  in  United 
States  Posse.=sions. — For  purposes  of  this 
subpart,  the  term  "controlled  foreign  cor- 
poration" does  noi.  Include  any  corporation 
created  or  organized  In  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  or  a  possession  of  the  United 
States  or  under  the  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  or  a  possession  of  tlie 
United  States  If— 

"  '(1)  80  percent  or  more  of  the  gross  in- 
come of  such  corporation  (computed  with- 
out regard  to  section  931)  for  the  3-year  pe- 
riod Immediately  preceding  the  close  of  the 
taxable  year  (or  fcr  such  part  of  such  perlcxl 
Immediately  preceding  the  close  of  such  tax- 
able year  as  may  l)e  applicable)  was  derived 
from  sotirces  within  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  or  a  possession  of  the  United 
States;  and 

"  '(2)  50  percent  or  more  of  the  gross  In- 
come of  such  corpcjration  (computed  without 
regard  to  section  E'31 )  for  such  period,  or  for 
such  part  thereof,  was  derived  from  the  active 
conduct  within  ths  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
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Rico  or  a  possession  of  the  United  States  of 
any  trades  or  businesses  constituting  the 
manufacture  or  processing  of  goods,  wares. 
merchandise,  or  other  tangible  personal 
property;  the  processing  of  agricultural  or 
horticultural  products  or  commodities  (In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  livestock,  p^viltry, 
or  furbearlng  animals);  the  catching  or 
taking  of  any  kind  of  fish  or  the  mining 
or  extraction  of  natural  resources,  or  any 
manufacturing  or  processing  of  any  products 
or  commodities  obtained  from  such  activi- 
ties; or  the  ownership  or  operation  of  hotels. 

For  purposes  of  paragraphs  ( 1 )  and  ( 2 ) ,  the 
determination  as  to  whether  income  was 
derived  from  sources  within  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  or  a  possession  of  the 
United  States  and  was  derived  from  the  active 
conduct  of  a  described  trade  or  business 
within  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  or 
a  possession  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
made  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate 

"'(d)  United  f^TATE.s  Person. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  subpart,  the  term  "United 
States  person  '  has  the  meaning  assigned  to 
it  by  section  7701(a)  (30)   except  that — 

"'(1)  with  respect  to  a  corporation  or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  such  term  does  not 
Include  an  Individual  wiio  is  a  bona  fide 
resident  of  Puerto  Rico,  if  a  dividend  received 
by  such  individual  during  the  taxable  year 
from  such  corporation  would,  for  purposes 
of  section  933(1),  be  treated  as  Income 
derived  from  sources  within  Puerto  Rico, 

"  '(2)  with  respect  to  a  corporation  or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
such  term  does  not  Include  an  individual 
who  is  a  bona  hdo  resident  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  whose  income  tax  obligation 
under  this  subtitle  for  the  taxable  year  Is 
satisfied  pursuant  to  section  28(a)  of  the 
Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
approved  July  22,  1954  (48  U.SC.  1642),  by 
paying  tax  on  income  derived  from  all  sources 
both  within  and  outside  the  Virgin  Islands 
Into  the  treasury  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 

"'(3i  with  respect  to  a  corporation  or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  any  other  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States,  such  term  docs  not 
Include  an  individual  who  is  a  b-jna  fide 
resident  of  any  such  other  possestlon  and 
whose  Income  derived  from  sources  within 
possessions  of  the  United  States  is  not,  by 
reason  of  section  931(a(,  Includible  In  gross 
income  under  this  subtitle  for  the  taxable 
year, 

"  'Sec.  958.  Rules  for  determining  stock  own- 
ership. 

"■(a)   DnitcT  AND   Indirect   Ownership  — 

"  *(1)  GENniAL  ntn-E  —  For  purpfjses  of  this 
subpart  (other  than  sections  955(b)(1)  (A) 
and  (Bi,  955(C)  (2)  (A;  ( li ).  and  960(a)  (1) ), 
stock  owned  means — 

"'(A)    stock   owned    directly,    and 

"'(B)  stock  owned  with  the  application 
of  paragraph  ( 2 ) . 

"'(2)  Stock  owNERSHrp  through  foreign 
ENTITIES. — For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B) 
of  paragraph  (11,  stock  owned,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  by  or  for  a  foreign  corporation, 
foreign  partnership,  or  foreign  trust  or  for- 
eign estate  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
7701(a)  (31))  shall  be  considered  as  being 
owned  proportionately  by  its  shareholders, 
partners,  or  beneficiaries.  Stock  considered 
to  be  owned  by  a  person  by  reason  of  the 
application  of  the  preceding  sentence  shall, 
for  purposes  of  applying  such  sentence,  be 
treated  as  actually  owned  by  such  person. 

"  '(3)  Special  rule  for  mutual  iNstTRANCE 
COMPANIES — For  purposes  of  applying  para- 
graph ( 1 )  In  the  case  of  a  foreign  mutual 
insurance  company,  the  term  "stock"  shall 
Include  any  certificate  entitling  the  holder 
to  voting   power  in   the   corporation. 

"  '(b)  CoNSTEUCTi\'E  OWNERSHIP — For  pur- 
poses of  sections  951  (bi ,  954(d)  ;3) ,  and  957, 
section  318(a)  (relating  to  constructive 
ownership  of  stock)   shall  apply  to  the  ex- 


tent that  the  effect  is  to  treat  any  United 
States  person  as  a  United  States  shareholder 
within  the  meaning  of  section  951(b),  to 
treat  a  person  as  a  related  person  within 
the  meaning  of  section  954(d)(3),  or  to 
treat  a  foreign  corporation  as  a  controlled 
foreign  corporation  under  section  957,  except 
that — 

"•(1)  In  applying  paragraph  (1)(A)  of 
section  318(a),  stock  owned  by  a  nonresi- 
dent alien  individual  (other  than  a  foreign 
trust  or  fcM-eign  estate)  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  owned  by  a  citizen  or  by  a  resi- 
dent alien  Individual. 

"  '(2)  In  applying  the  a.rst  sentence  of  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B),  and  In  applying 
clause  (1)  of  subparagraph  (C),  of  section 
318(a)(2),  li  a  partnership,  estate,  triist.  or 
corporation  owns,  directly  or  Indirectly.  mc«-e 
than  50  percent  of  the  total  combined  voting 
power  of  all  classes  of  stock  entitled  to  vote 
of  a  corporation.  It  shall  be  considered  aa 
owning  all  the  stock  entitled  to  vote. 

"  '(3)  Stock  owned  by  a  partnership,  estate, 
trust,  or  corporation,  by  reason  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  second  sentence  of  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B),  and  the  applica- 
tion of  clatise  (11)  of  subparagraph  (C).  of 
section  318(a)  (2),  shall  not  be  considered  as 
owned  by  such  partnership,  estate,  trust,  or 
corporation,  for  purposes  of  applying  the  first 
sentence  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B).  and 
In  applying  clause  (1)  of  subparagraph  (C). 
of  section  318(a)  (2). 

•••(4)  In  applying  clause  (1)  of  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  section  318(a)(2).  the  phrase 
"10  percent"  shall  be  substituted  for  the 
phrase  "50  percent"  used  In  subparagraph 
(C). 

"'(5)  The  second  sentence  of  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B).  and  clause  (11)  of  sub- 
paragraph (C),  of  section  318(a)(2)  shall 
not  be  applied  so  as  to  consider  a  United 
States  person  as  owning  stock  which  Is  owned 
by  a  person  who  Is  not  a  United  States 
person. 

"  'Sec,  959.  Exclusion  from  gross  Income  of 
previously  taxed  earnings  and 
profits. 

"'(a)  Exci.TTSioN  From  Gross  Income  or 
Unfted  STA'n:s  Persons — For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  earnings  and  profits  for  a  taxable 
year  of  a  foreign  ccrporntlon  attributable  to 
amounts  which  are,  or  have  been  Included  In 
the  gross  Imcome  of  a  United  States  share- 
holder under  section  951(a)  shall  not, 
when — 

"*(1)  such  amounts  are  distributed  to, 
or 

"'(2)  such  amounts  would,  but  for  this 
subsection,  be  Included  under  section  951(B) 
( 1 )  ( B )  In  the  gross  Income  of, 

such  shareholder  (or  any  other  United  States 
person  who  acquires  from  any  person  any 
portion  of  the  Interest  of  such  United  States 
shareholder  in  such  foreign  corporation,  but 
only  to  the  extent  of  such  portion,  and  sub- 
ject to  such  proof  of  the  Identity  of  such 
Interest  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
by  regulations  prescribe)  directly,  or  indi- 
rectly through  a  chain  of  ownership  de- 
scribed under  section  958(a).  be  again  in- 
cluded In  the  gross  Income  of  such  United 
States  shareholder  (or  of  such  other  United 
States  person ) . 

"'(b)  Exclusion  From  Gross  Lncome  of 
Certain  Foreign  Subsidiaries. — For  purposes 
of  section  951(a),  the  earnings  and  profits 
for  a  taxable  year  of  a  controlled  foreign 
corporation  attributable  to  amounts  which 
are,  or  have  been,  included  in  the  gross  in- 
come of  a  United  States  shareholder  under 
section  951(a),  shall  not,  when  distributed 
through  a  chain  of  ownership  described  un- 
der section  958(a),  be  also  included  in  the 
gross  income  of  another  controlled  foreign 
corporation  in  such  chain  for  purposes  of 
the  application  of  section  951(a)  to  such 
other  controlled  foreign  corporation  with  re- 
spect to  such  United  States  shareholder  (or 
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U)  any  ovhcr  Unitpd  Stutps  sh.irpholder  wh<i 
in-qulrpn  from  any  [)erHon  uny  portion  of 
tixs  interMt  of  mioh  Unileit  Huipb  shivre- 
holder  in  tlio  coniroUetJ  foreign  corpurutliui, 
bill  tmly  to  the  extent  of  nuih  portion,  uml 
duUject  to  mifh  proof  nf  identity  of  »uv\\ 
interest  ita  the  .SerretiU'V  >ir  hu  delet'tito  inc>y 
pi  tio(  rilie  by  remilai  tons  i 
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"  't  I  )    ntat    lo  e.O  IllMiJo   iMul    pi'inio   uMl  I'ni 

Itvhle  to  (\MioUiil«  lui'hitled  lb  itlonB  lui'Mni' 
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|>iue  been  lbiM\idr<|  e»iri-pi  f  ii  aMbooi-Uin  i  (\  i 
I  J  1  of  llilo  uriMlon  1 

"    I  J)  then  to  pnri\liiii«  und  pronis  nttiibu- 
trtblP  to  iUbo\ini«   Inrlnded   In  tfions   liu-onie 
vunlrr  upttlon  UAl !  n  I  I  I  I  I  A  1    dm'  rrd\ui'dbv 
ntntiunt*  I'.ot  Itu'luded  nmler  nrrilnu  iniin 
( I )  ( Di  bpi  mup  of  Ibp  exrluaton  m  nuburctl  'H 
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"  '{'A)  then  lo  I'thor  Pi»rnlm?a  i\nd  profits 
"  '(d)    DiMTniiifrioNt  B;x(  imi!)  Fhom  cIhoh.i 
Incoms   Not    I'o   U»:    TnuMKii  ^'^  DivinrNim 
Excppl  ivji  provUlPd  In  spct.  .n  ii(10ni|i;li    nny 
dlntrlbvillon  pxclodtxt  frnm  rfi'utx  liioonu'  nn- 
drr  snbsprtlon   lai    uluo;  bo  '.rcited,  fur  (uir- 
poars  of  this  i-h:iplcr.  iuh  ,i  d;s!rlbut!on  whlcli 
Is  not  ii  dlvldpnd 

"   Spc.   900,   Special     rvilcs     for     foreign     tax 
crpcU! 

"  '(a)  TaXF.S  PaU)  tlY  A  FuRKlr.N  CoRPOUA- 
TION, — 

"'(1)  Oenfral  RfLF  -For  purjioses  of 
subpart  A  of  this  part.  If  there  Is  incUided. 
under  section  951  lai,  In  the  gross  Income 
of  a  domestic  corporation  any  amount  attrib- 
utable to  earnings  and  profits — 

"'lA)  of  a  forelRn  corporation  at  least 
10  percent  of  the  vutmg  stock  of  which  Is 
owned   by  such  domestic  corporation,  or 

"  'iB)  of  a  foreign  corporation  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  voting  stock  of  which  is 
owned  by  a  foreign  corporation  at  least  10 
percent  of  the  voting  stock  of  which  is  in 
turn   owned   by   such   domestic   corporation. 

then,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  such  domestic  cor- 
poration shall  be  deemed  to  have  paid  the 
same  proportion  of  the  total  Income,  war 
profits,  and  excess  profits  taxes  paid  (or 
deemetl  paid)  by  such  foreign  corjxiratlon 
to  a  foreign  country  or  possession  of  the 
United  States  for  tiie  tax.ible  yc.ir  on  or 
with  respect  to  the  eaniln^fs  and  profits  of 
such  foreUn  corjvr.i' im  whirli  'he  amount 
of  earnings  and  prol'us  of  such  foreign  cor- 
pxiration  so  IncUided  In  gross  income  of  the 
domestic  corporation  bears  to  - 

"'(C)  If  the  foreign  corjxiratlon  at  least 
10  percent  of  the  voting  stock  of  which  is 
owned  by  such  dnmestic  corporation  referred 
to  In  subpftragraph  lAi  or  iBi  is  not  a  less 
developed  covmtry  corporation  (as  detlnod 
In  section  902(di)  for  such  taxable  year, 
the  er.tlre  amount  of  the  earnings  and  profits 
of  such  foreign  corporation  for  such  taxable 
year,  or 

"'(D)  If  the  f  Teipn  corporation  r\r  lea.=  t 
10  percent  of  the  voting  stock  of  which  is 
owned  by  such  domestic  corporation  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  Is  a 
less  developed  country  corporation  (as  de- 
fined m  section  902idi)  for  svich  t.axable 
year,  the  sum  of  the  entire  amount  of  the 
earnings  and  profits  of  such  foreign  corpora- 
tion for  such  tiixable  year  and  the  total  in- 
come, war  profits,  and  excess  profits  taxes 
paid  by  such  foreign  corporation  to  foreign 
countries  or  possessions  of  tlie  United  States 
for  such  taxable  year. 

"'i2)  Taxes  previously  deemed  paid  by 
DOMESTIC  corporation — If  a  domestic  cor- 
poration receives  a  distribution  from  a  for- 
eign   corporation,   any   portion   of   which   Is 
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noN  --  In  t  !.<■    ,1  .r   ,f  any  taxpayer  who— 

■\  i!' hi!  (i)  chose  to  have  the  benefit* 
of  .Si!)  ),!!'  A  f  this  part  for  a  taxable  year 
in  whl:h  he  waa  required  under  section  961 
(a)  to  include  In  his  gross  Income  an  amount 
In  respect  of  a  controlled  foreign  corpora- 
tion, or  (11)  did  not  pay  or  accrue  for  such 
taxable  year  any  Income,  war  profits,  or  ex- 
ce.ss  pioflts  taxes  to  any  foreign  country  or 
to  any  possession  of  the  United  States,  and 

"  '(B)  chooses  to  have  the  benefits  of  sub- 
part A  of  this  part  for  the  taxable  year  in 
which  he  receives  a  distribution  or  amount 
which  is  excluded  from  gross  Income  under 
sect  lor.  959(a)  and  which  Is  attributable  to 
earnings  and  profits  of  the  controlled  for- 
eign corporation  which  was  included  In  his 
gross  :.ncome  for  the  taxable  year  referred 
to  In  subparagraph  (A),  and 

"  '(C)  for  the  taxable  year  in  which  such 
distribution  or  amount  Is  received,  pays,  or 
is  deemed  to  have  paid,  or  accrues  income, 
war  piollts,  or  excess  profits  taxes  to  a  for- 
eign country  or  to  any  possession  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  such  distribu- 
tion or  amount. 

the  applicable  limitation  under  section  904 
for  th'j  taxable  year  In  which  such  distribu- 
tion or  amount  la  received  shall  be  Increased 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (2),  but  such  In- 
crease shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  auch 
taxes  paid,  or  deemed  paid,  or  accrued  with 
respect  to  such  distribution  or  amount. 

"'(i!)  Amoxjnt  of  increase. — The  amount 
of  Increase  of  the  applicable  limitation  un- 
der section  904(a)  for  the  taxable  year  in 
which  the  distribution  or  amount  referred  to 
In  paragraph  (1)(B)  Is  received' shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to — 

•  '  ( A )  the  amount  by  which  the  applicable 
lii-nltnt.ion  under  section  904(a)  for  the  tax- 
able year  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)(A) 
was  Increased  by  reason  of  the  Inclusion  in 
gross  Incom.e  under  section  961(a)  of  the 
amount  in  respect  of  the  controlled  foreign 
corixj-atlon.  reduced  by 

"(B)  the  amount  of  any  Income,  war 
profit ..  and  excess  profits  taxes  paid,  or 
deemed  paid,  or  accrued  to  any  foreign 
count -y  or  possession  of  the  United  States 
which  were  allowable  as  a  credit  under  sec- 
tion 901  for  the  taxable  year  referred  to  in 
paragraph  ( 1 )  ( A)  and  which  would  not  have 
been  allowable  but  for  the  Inclusion  in  gross 
Incomo  of  the  amount  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (A) . 


"  '(3)  OaIM  TN  which  taxis  not  to  lite  AL- 
LOWED All  DXUUCTioN  In  t!)e  CRfie  of  iiny 
tAxpayar  who— 

"'(A)  OhOM  tu  liuve  Uiu  bcueaia  uX  kub< 
piu-t  A  Of  thia  pM\  for  a  ViUAblt  yenr  in 
which  ho  wna  req\ilred  under  arctton  IHIKmi 
Ut  Inplude  In  itlH  uroM  Inoonie  m  .onouiil 
In  roapeoi  ui  n  onnvniii.  i  i  ..,,  u  ,  ip  la. 
Vlun,  HuU 

'"(■)  tfOMnoi  tM\iMu><  <  !.  >  I- tilt' iKMitinta 
of  aubpArl  A  «>(  ihu  p.  i  i  »  m,.  lawnbla 
yonr  In  whioh  h<*  i  >  >  >><i.riu\(Uttii  ur 
Hintiunii  whl«>h  U  wa.i.i.u-.i  uotn  Kroaa  |ii< 
riMiia  uiiUor  aot^Uuh  uouim  niiti  whlt«h  la 
KiirlhuirtblP  lit  »t\riiliiH«  nnU  ihoDIm  nr  iltt* 
t'oiiti'olltf)!!  toroilttii  ooi'iMifiUion  wluel)  wna 
•  d  III  l\ta  Ki'>M«a  liieoittf  (or  the  iiuaiil* 
>'ipir»tl  to  In  Rvili|iAi*nitt'n|ih   lAo 

no  tieduetlon  ahnll  Ik>  Rllt»wpd  und  i  n  tin 
104  for  III*  taxable  \<\\\  \n  \\hu\\  n\[^•\\  dm- 
trlbullon  or  amount  i  hkimmI  for  any  in* 
coma,  war  pronta,  or  pxcpm  proiua  taxpN  paid 
or  Rcoruad  to  any  foreutn  couiitrv  or  to  any 
poaapRRlon  of  tha  UhIImI  '.  ..o  u  or  with 
raappcl  to  auch  dlalrlbut.  ju  ,ii  am  lunt, 

"'(4)  iNBUrriCtCNT  taxadli  incomk.— If 
nn  InortRaa  In  tha  limitation  undar  thla 
aubaectlon  txottda  tha  tax  impoaed  by  thla 
chapter  for  auch  year,  the  ftmount  of  auch 
•xcoan  shall  be  deemed  an  overpayment  of 
tax  for  auch  year. 

"  'Sec.  961.  Adjuatmenta  to  baala  of  stuck  In 
controlled  foreign  corporation 
and  of  other  property, 
'"(a)  iMCBXAtK  IN  Basis.— Under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  hla  dele- 
gate, the  basis  of  a  United  Statca  sharehold- 
er's stock  In  a  controlled  foreign  corporation, 
and  the  basis  of  property  of  a  United  States 
shareholder  by  reason  of  which  he  Is  consid- 
ered under  section  958(a)  (2)  as  owning  stoclc 
of  a  controlled  foreign  corporation,  sholl  be 
Increased  by  the  amount  required  to  be  In- 
cluded In  his  gross  Income  under  sectlon- 
951(a)  with  respect  to  such  stock  or  with 
respect  to  such  projierty,  as  the  case  may  be. 
but  only  to  the  extent  to  which  such  amount 
was   Included   In   the  gross  Income  of  such 
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United  States  shareholder.  In  the  case  of  a 
United  States  shareholder  who  has  made  an 
election  under  section  962  for  the  taxable 
year,  the  increase  In  basis  provided  by  this 
subsection  shall  not  exceed  nn  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  of  tax  paid  under  this  chap- 
ter with  respect  to  the  amounts  required  to 
be  included  in  his  gross  Income  under  sec- 
tion 951(a). 

"'(b)   Reduction  in  Basis. — 

"  '  ( 1)  In  general.— Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 
the  adjusted  basis  of  stock  or  other  property 
with  respect  to  which  a  United  States  share- 
holder or  a  United  States  person  receives  an 
amount  which  is  excluded  from  gross  income 
under  section  969(a)  'hall  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  so  excluded.  In  the  case  of  a 
United  States  shareholder  who  has  made  an 
election  under  section  962  for  any  prior  tax- 
able year,  the  reduction  in  basis  provided 
by  this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  received  which  Is  ex- 
cluded from  gross  Income  under  section 
969(a)  after  the  application  of  section 
962(d). 

"  '(2)  Amount  in  excess  of  basis — To  the 
extent  that  an  amount  excluded  from  gross 
Income  under  section  959(a)  exceeds  the 
adjusted  basis  of  the  stock  or  other  property 
with  respect  to  which  It  is  received,  the 
amount  shall  be  treated  as  gain  from  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  property. 

"  'Sec.  962.  Election  by  Individuals  to  be  sub- 
ject to  tax  at  corporate  rates. 
"'(a)  General  Rule — Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 
in  the  case  of  a  United  States  shareholder 
who  is  an  Individual  and  who  elects  to  have 


the  i)rovlHinna  of  h.l.s  nectton  upjily  f' r  the 
lax.vble  year    - 

•"(1)  the  l.ix  l!  ;)),i,M<l  ii',(|iT  tl.!,-.  I  liaptcr 
on  anion nt«  wnuli  me  iniludrd  m  hln  tfroha 
Income  under  »»•(••  ion  u.Mni  ht.ail  i  in  lieu 
of  the  ttiU  ill  ti'lMiliu'd  iiiiilii  (.fitloo  !  lie 
ul\  tthiouiil  e(|ii,il     o  till'  I  ,is  v\  till  ii  w it  III- 

I . .  I  i  iM  (I  u  lull  I  at  I  ,.  .11  11  I !  ^  oi  Ii  iiih'  I  1 1' t  n 
\\ ,  I  I     1 1  1  I  1 1  id   lo    a   il   'I  i  II     1  ,      I      I  |m  ,1  ,,(  .,  .ii     ,o  ,i| 

"  '(M)    lor    piiiiii  ui.^  iiipi\  iiiii    iiii'    pio 

VllUtntt    ol     iiiitioii    IM  o  iii.<lih(j    tM     l,iiii|;ii 

(an    >  I  I  'III  ^     fc.i.  li      111,    HI  I..    ..1,11,;     |ir     (  I  I  ,,i.  ,1 

Uk  It    I  toy   s«  I H    II    ii>iii  Im    u   ii,ini''Ui    <••' 
|(oi'nn.i(\ 

"'till    l"'a»Ml|oK        -\u    I  ill  I,, .11    1,1    |,ti\r    Ihp 

pI'ttV  iKlolm  nt  lliln  ni'  tl'M  nppiv  to|  iih\  \i\\. 
lO  11'  MMii  nliiill  |i|i  lUiulr  l'\  II  I'liHiil  Miilpn 
liliitli  lioldel  at  "Ml  1  tltnr  lOnl  Hi  nui  l»  inaliln'i- 
nn  till'  Mfi  II  tills  I  iiio  i|iif|!iiti'  ciiiiii  pre* 
Rcrlbp  by  tr(tuliill"nn  An  riiilinn  iniHlr  (or 
any  '  iXable  \p»I  lii.'V  H'  I  I'l-  mo  ■  l  rd  exiept 
with  the  eoiiKriit  of  the  ."-^ri  i  it 'U  \  o|  lux 
tlrlrgatP 

"'(C)       .Mt'niAX       I'XI  Ml  •Iti    N  — Tor      |iUI|i.'5r'< 

f)f  npplyiiur  foib  Ttion  i  a  >  ( 1 1 ,  tht  •uttnx 
exMiiptlnn  pro\  !<| 'tt  by  RPitlon  IHo)  Shall 
li't  (Xreed,  in  the  cnur  ol  iiiiv  riilled  Bdilpn 
hliiirrholdi-r,  an  unodiit  vvl.li  h  heurn  thf 
I  itm-  tatio  to  |i25.(tOo  a",  t!ir  imio\iiit*i  iii- 
(ii.il'd  In  his  (;ro(««  ii.  ii,'  undi-r  '.('itinn  li.'il 
tn)  for  the  taxntili-  v  irs  In-. its  o,  di..,  p'  , 
rata  sharp  of  the  rar^..!,^'■.  und  i  rof,f,<  t  t  ti  c 
taxable  year  of  nl  v  -r-'v  TumI  '.  -rrii'!-,  corji 
rations  with  r**  p--t  <■■  \\]i\t)\  ^m d  rn','''d 
Statr.<  shi-rho'.di' ■  li'rl'.idr.s  ar,y  am  ui.t  '.;; 
pross   inco:iic   und(^r  pprt.    !-.   !i,'il'ai 

"■idi  ?'rr,cTM  I- ri  r  r<  r  Aot'm,  Dr-rniiT- 
T  :  N  ■  'V.-r  f  :.:  ly,  ;;•';  .\'.'.  pr  nts  of  a  '.'  rr!^-n 
('  :;iwr.it,on  ;;!•;■;!  v;'a:):c  t:  ;-nvunts  vlilch 
were  included  in  the  grots  Income  of  a 
United  States  shareholder  under  section  951 
(a)  and  with  rcs;>ect  to  which  an  election 
under  this  rectlor  applied  shall,  when  8\irh 
earnings  and  profits  are  distributed,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  959(a)  (1). 
be  Included  In  gioss  Income  to  the  extent 
that  such  earnlnga  and  profits  ro  distributed 
exceed  the  amount  of  tax  paid  under  this 
chapter  on  the  amounts  to  which  such  elec- 
tion applied. 

" 'Sec  963,  Recelp      of    minimum     distribu- 
tions by  domestic  corporations. 

"'(at  General  RtJLE,— In  the  case  of  a 
United  States  shareholder  which  is  a  domes- 
tic corporation  and  which  consents  to  all 
the  reKulatloii.5  p -escribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  uiulpr  this  nectlon  prior  to  the 
last  day  prescriboi  by  ;,iw  for  tlimg  Its  return 
of  thi'  t.ix  unpoMd  I'y  tt.i.s  idiapter  for  the 
taxablr  Via.'.  i,o  u  ir  ij:jt.  hli.ili  be  iiKiudi'd  in 
gro««  liu-oiiie  unu  T  section  051 1  u  i  '  '.  A  i  .  :  i 
for  the  Laxubic  yc  o  \Mih  respect  ti.  tlie  t..b- 
part  P  Income  of  i  (.inirollod  foreign  corpo- 
ration, if — 

"'(I)  In  the  ct>«e  <f  a  coniroUed  foreign 
corporation  descr.bed  m  s^ib^e^  lion  to  11), 
the  United  Stia -s  RiiHrehoidcr  recelvps  a 
minimum  d^lriballon  o!  ti.c  curi.lnj;*  and 
profits  for  the  lax^bic  year  oj  ^ucii  cuntroiied 
foreign  corimratlon; 

"■(2)  in  the  '-ase  of  controlled  foreign 
corporations  described  In  subsection  (ch2), 
the  United  States  Fhareholder  receives  a 
mlnlnnun  distribution  with  respect  tci  the 
consolidated  earnings  and  jiroiits  for  the 
taxable  year  of  all  tuch  cotitrolled  f  .reign 
corporations;    or 

"'(3)  in  the  c.xse  of  controlled  foreign 
corporations  dercrlbed  in  subsection  (c)(3». 
the  United  States  shareholder  receives  a 
minimum  distribution  of  the  cunsoUdated 
eornlnRs  and  pre  fits  for  the  Uotable  year  of 
all  such  controlled  foreign  corporations. 

"'(bi  Minimum  Distributions — For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  a  minimum  distribu- 
tion with  respect  to  the  earnings  and  profits 
for  the  taxable  year  of  any  controlled  foreign 
corporation  or  corporations  shall^  In  the  case 


'  f  any  United  SiatPii  shareholder,  be  its  pro 
rata  nhure  cf  an  amount  determined  In  uc- 

I'oiiLinci'  With  the  lollowlng  table: 

The   retjuired   mini- 
mum        dlfctrltiu- 
ir  ll;r  ifTectlve  f or-  timi     i.f     eniiiin^.-h 

lo.in       lal      luto      U  iilid         I'lohta         ii 

I  I  111  I  lilaa*)  1  (|'>'>  eMuijt,  I  ; 

t'o'l")      H'  <.........  00 

Ml    1.)     I'SPt     bill     li>oa    tliall    UU.a.aaaaaaa  t<^l 

II    -I     '    '.I     I'lll     O    >a    IliiOl    .tu     -..saamsama  '    ' 

'"'  "I  "Ml  I'lit  ieoD  tluui  4l). •■«■■••••  ''" 
'»"  .  I     > .  I   I'- 1   il    c  iioiii  4J   .■•.■••■•.         rui 

4J   "I    'Ml    l"il    ii'np    Ihiili   44     ..aaaaaaaaa  n» 

ii  ut    I'lei    I'lit    IpIh    (h«l\   41. ,»,,„„,  On 

411   o|    Kill    Oul   UOt  tltUla  iltan  il.aaaaa  U 

I     Mif        4  f  .  •  N  «  •  B  »  «  &  K  ft  ■  »  »  •  «  •  »  a  aaaaaaaaa  i( 

"'ill     A^ot>••l'5     to     \\'tiiin     .on-rii'N     Ae 

CLlks  — 

"'(I)  I'oHM'iN  lei  B'iiiuABirn  ^; ol'fieetlon 
(a)(i)  ahnll  tp  v  t  nmountu  yi.iih  ilmt 
fur  tha  provi^i'iiii  oi  tiiu  nei-tioni  wouui  be 

inOlUdta  In  U.P  (irnKK  imome  of  tlie  I'nltpd 
:untaa  aharch',  ,dei    uiidrt  hpimioh  ii,")1  »     ii 

'A  1  li\  I  lanon  1  f  It  •,  I  '.v  nri',  lilp  w  1'  I,  o,  t  he 
meaning  of  f.prt!oii  ii.Mi  u  1  (A,,  of  fcl.ui;k 
if  a  loi.troilrd  forci^Mi  coi  jjorat  Ion, 

■'J  Chain  or  1  ON  !R  ,1  :  rr-'  !■  oRrifiN  ( oRpo. 
n\::  %■•«  ."-lulisi  it  .oji  a  ' '2  ■  ttia.i  /ipplv  to 
ii:i.  ';:  'j«  wt'.'.ih  lii;t  f  .f  the  pf'  '.iMi  i.n  if 
!  !...■*  .MTtiiii.,  wo'i.d  be  inrluded  In  tlir  prosn 
iiiiome     of     the     United     Staten     .".lintclu  Mer 

under  section  951(a)    1 ,    Ac   — 

"'(A)  by  reason  of  Its  <  wnershlp.  within 
the  meaning  of  section  PfiBi  a  i  ( 1 )  i  A> .  of 
fctock  of  a  controlled  f  relgti  corporation, 
and 

"  '(B)  ti  llic  extent  th.tt  the  United  States 
shareholder  .si  elects,  by  reason  of  its  owner- 
siilp,  within  the  meaning  of  section  D58ia) 
(2).  of  stock  of  any  other  controlled  foreign 
corporation  (on  account  of  its  ownership  of 
the  stock  described  In  subparagraph  (Al  or 
of  stock  described  In  this  subparagraph'. 
but  only  if  there  Is  taken  Into  account  the 
earnings  and  profits  of  such  foreign  corpora- 
tion, whether  or  not  a  controlled  foreign 
corporation,  by  reason  of  which  the  United 
States  shareholder  owns,  within  the  meaning 
of  section  958(a)  (2),  stock  of  such  controlled 
foreign  corporation. 

"(3)  All  controlled  roRricN  corpora- 
tions.— Except  &s  provided  in  paragraph  (4) , 
subsection  (a)(3i  shall  npp'.y  to  amounts 
which  (but  for  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
llon)  would  be  included  in  the  gross  income 
of  the  United  Stales  shareholder  under  sec- 
tion 951(a)  (1)  (A)  (1)  — 

'■'(A)  by  reason  of  Its  ownership  within 
tha  meaning  of  sertion  oSBini  1 1  ■  i  A  i .  of 
stock  of  all  con;roUed  foreign  corporatlor.s 
in  which  It  owns  stock  within  the  meaning 
of  such  section,  and 

■(B)  by  rer.son  of  its  ownersJiip.  wltMn 
the  meaning  of  section  058i  n  i  ( 2 1 .  of  strxk  of 
all  controlled  foreign  corporations  in  which 
It  owns  stork  within  the  meaning  of  such 
section,  but  only  If  there  is  taken  Into  ac- 
count the  earnlnps  and  profits  of  each  for- 
eign corp'Jr.Uion  wtiether  or  not  n  controlled 
foreijsn  coiporatlon,  by  rerison  of  which  the 
United  States  sliareholder  owns,  within  t*ie 
mennlng  of  section  958(ai,  strx-k  of  ar.y  of 
such  controlled  foreign  corporations, 

"'(4)  EXCETTIONS  AND  SPECIAL  RULES  — 
"'(A)  LE.SS  DrVELOlTD  COUNTRY  CORPORA- 
TIONS,—  If  tlie  United  S'ates  shareholder  so 
elects,  subsection  (aitS)  and  parr.grnph  '3i 
of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  amounts 
wluch  would  be  included  in  the  grors  income 
of  such  shareholder  under  section  951  'a  -  i  I  j 
(A)(1)  by  reason  of  Its  ownership,  within 
the  meaning  of  section  958(a),  cf  stock  of 
controlled  foreign  corporations  which  are  less 
developed  country  corporations  i  as  defined  in 
section  955!CiK  This  subparagraph  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  a  less  developed 
country  corporation  if,  by  reason  of  the  own- 


ertt)rp  nf  ihr  (ito<'k  of  such  rorporhtlon,  the 
I'liitPd  HUtteii  hhareholder  own*,  within  li.e 
meaiiliii.;  of  ■ectloii  lifiHinitai.  »t<Hk  of  lu.v 
oihei  coiitM'.ind  foreign  eoriuirttlion  whiili  u 
tu  t  a  linn  (ii'\»!iiippd  (ounliy  rorporulion 
1'  *i  i'|it  i.>  pi   '\  .iliMi  ih  the  pieced .  i,|.'  tihli  i  ■  e, 

'o,  1    r.  1    li Ill    •).,>,  t  n  iijiiiruKi  u|iii   n  i.\    na 

n      ,.i      -     .   \      \\    I  !,     I  t-eHn  I     t.i     iiii     I     1 . 1 1  .   .   1  il 

til      IM  ,     ,    ,.l  |1,  i(  .,  '    i,  ■!    t    Vk  1,!(    Il    1,1  e     lUBt    111    M  Jill 

'  o,  i\  1  I  a  II. 1 1\  I  I.  .He  lOiil  v\llh  I  IT  I II  I  I  1  I 
"loih  (lir  il,  liifei  II  r.tl  pill  ut  lull  H.iiKli.t  lUB 
elPlMbib   I"   •!   I'liititl  roiitPc   kliiil  I'lll, Ml 

"''111     l-i'MUMN        »iHANi  ll»B        In        «i|i|i|yln| 

"iiiii  '  ( I    1     I  K)  (I)  niiil  pntiiHinpb   (ill   of  thm 

(  I '"  I  •  I  I,  a  I  f  n  t*ii!tr«|  ^Inlr*  r  Imi  el'i  U|t  i  ■ 
1  I.  o  ,,',i  1,1,1,  ,  i.,ve  nmilit  iilhpil  l'\  L,,  ', 
i'  ,.  |,  ,1,1  ,!,  (,i|,  yi,  ii'\nit||n*  the  UttlH* 
1',  !  V.  I  ,,  (  !i  I  1'  I  1  (1  Mil'  I'l  |>'  -ir-Bi-  't\|  of 
I  r  to  I'll  '-iiiti-r.  liiin',;  onder  tpgolnUoni 
plesiililnd  Iv  I'lr  firitrtiitV  c-r  liln  ilrirB^i|i, 
i)e  trenttil  i,n  v>i.  ,'v  ittiird  MilmiduiM  i  i  • 
I'lll, till'  if  111  I,  •  !,  ,ir  Imlilet  ot  [lUo.-F.I  vm» 
,ir'  !!r  :i,«'s  o!  1,1  ',  foirltftl  ro,ir,tilr«,  thS 
t  n  ••  •  \\i':  'I,  '  I'lirit'  Ii  ico  I't  |>ii«-i«M  o^ 
ol     t),>      l    lO'iil     '-■'   .'.If      lilt     tie     (111, I      00. V     '   r 

Bach  branch  »<•   Mrutmi   riini;    ;   i    i  -m.  r.i<» 

of  thla  aeetlon  hi  <  loo.deri-d  to  liinr  ilo't  '  - 
Ut*d  to  t;  r   t';.,tri!   ,'-!iite'    ^l,a!^•l  ■  UIrr    a         ! 

lU  aarnitif.:.-  ■■'''■■•'■  v  'f^''  '"^  "■'•■  i'<x:.i'>  vr..- 

Thla  iUl'i  :.  at-'c;  !-,  •)  ;si;  1  I  t  I'iioy  t.  a 
branch  mailitail, I  i:  '■  v  a  t'::,'.ril  .'-t.,,'ef.  f!,,.'r- 

holder  In  the  Con.o,  ■.'.vm;;!-,  .  ;  i'-,;rM  h  o 
or  a  poaaeaalon  of  Uia  United  yuwe^  ,;:  .rv...    - 

"'(1)  auch  branch  would  it  !\  <-  :  t  ■  id 
foreign  corporation  (aa  drf^t.pd  w.  seci.t. 
957)  If  It  were  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  or  the 
possession  of  the  United  Stntp«  as  the  rn^e 
may  be,  and 

"'(U)  the  gross  incftr,^  ■'.  •!  r  V:  -r-r'. 
States  shareholder  for  t^.c  t4ix:i  ;r  yrar  ::.- 
eludes  Income  derived  from  .^  ..r  es  within 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puenc  Kic  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States 

"'(C)  Blocked  roancN  income —If  a 
United  States  shareholder  so  elects,  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a)(3)  and  of  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  foreign  corporation.  If 
it  Is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  that  the  earnings 
and  profits  of  such  foreign  corporation  could 
not  have  been  distributed  to  United  St.ates 
shareholder;,  who  own  i within  the  meaning 
of  section  9;>8i, a;  )  stock  of  such  foreign  cor- 
poration because  of  currency  or  other  restric- 
tions or  limitations  Imposed  under  tlie  laws 
of  any  forcf:-.  country. 

"'(d)  Enii.tvE  Foreign  Tax  Ratt  F  r 
purposes  .  f  t;.'..s  vrrtlon.  the  term  'effec'.'.e 
foreign  UtA  r,.ti.     n.cans 

"'(1)  with  re?i)ect  to  a  single  c  ntr  lied 
foreign  oorporatlon.  the  percentj^pe  which 

•"(A)  the  Income,  war  jr.I.-.v  ir  rxc^s 
profits  taxes  paid  or  accrued  to  f  .reign  r 
trles  or  possessions  of  the  I'r.ited  i^t.ites  by 
the  controlled  foreign  corporation  for  the 
taxable  year  on  or  with  respect  tc  its  eani- 
ings  and  profits  for  the   taxable   year.  Is  of 

"'.B)  the  sum  of  (1)  the  earr.lngs  and 
profits  of  the  controlled  foreign  c  rporatlon 
de8crlt>ed  In  subparagraph  (A)  and  (11)  and 
the  taxes  described  in  subparagraph  (A); 
and 

"  '(2)  with  respect  to  two  or  more  foreign 
corporations,  the  percentage  which  - 

"'(A)  the  total  Income,  war  profits,  or 
excess  profits  taxes  p.aid  or  accrued  to  for- 
eign countries  or  possessions  of  the  United 
States  by  such  foreign  corporations  for  the 
taxable  year  on  or  with  respect  to  the  total 
earnings  and  profits  of  such  forelg.^i  corpora- 
tions for  the  taxable  year,  is  of 

"'(B)  the  sum  of  (1)  the  total  earnings 
and  profits  of  such  foreign  corporations  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (A)  and  dl)  the 
taxes  described   In  subparagraph    lA). 

For  purposiis  of  the  preceding  sei.tence  in 
the   case   of  any    United  States   sharehoiaer. 
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the  computation  of  the  effective  foreign  tax 
rate  applicable  with  respect  to  any  con- 
trolled foreign  corporation  or  corporations 
shall  be  made  without  regard  to  distribu- 
tions made  by  such  controlled  foreign  cor- 
poration or  corporations  to  such  United 
States  shareholder. 

•■'te)    Special  Rules. — 

••■(li  Year  from  which  distributions  are 
MADE — For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  section  902  (Oil)  shall  apply 
In  determining  from  the  earnings  and  prof- 
Its  of  what  year  distributions  are  made  by 
tiny  foreign  corporation,  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  may  by  regulations 
provide  a  period  in  excess  of  60  days  in  lieu 
of  the  60-day  period  prescribed  in  such  sec- 
tion. 

"■(2)    Insufficient   distributions. — If — 

"  '(A)  a  United  States  shareholder,  in  mak- 
ing its  return  of  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
chapter  for  any  taxable  year,  applies  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  with  respect  to  any 
controlled  foreign  corporation, 

'■•(B)  it  is  subsequently  determined  that 
this  section  did  not  apply  with  respect  to 
such  controlled  foreign  corporation  for  such 
taxable  year  due  to  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  shareholder  to  receive  a  minimum  dis- 
tribution with  respect  to  such  controlled  for- 
eign corporation,  and 

"'(C)  such  failure  is  due  to  reasonable 
cause,  then  a  subsequent  distribution  made 
with  respect  to  such  controlled  foreign  cor- 
poration may,  if  made  at  a  time  and  in  a 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  by  regulations,  be  treated,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter,  as  having  been  made 
for.  and  received  in,  the  taxable  year  of  the 
United  States  shareholder  for  which  such 
shareholder  applied  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"•(3)  Affiliated  groups  of  corpora- 
tions.— An  affiliated  group  of  corporations 
which  is  eligible  to  make  a  consolidated  re- 
turn under  section  1501  for  the  taxable  year, 
may,  if  it  so  elects,  be  treated  as  a  single 
United  States  shareholder  for  purposes  of 
applying  this  section  for  the  taxable  year. 

•■'if)  Regulations —The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  including  regulations 
for  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  for- 
eign tax  credit  in  the  case  of  distributions 
with  respect  to  the  earnings  and  profits  of 
two  or  more  foreign  corporations 
"  'Sec.  964.  Miscellaneous  provisions. 

"  "(ai  Earnings  and  Profits. — For  purposes 
of  this  subpart,  the  earnings  and  profits  of 
any  foreign  corporation,  and  the  deficit  In 
earnings  and  profits  of  any  foreign  corpora- 
tion, for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  determined 
according  to  rules  substantially  similar  to 
those  applicable  to  domestic  corporations, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate 

"■(b)  Blocked  Foreign  Income— Under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  no  part  of  the  earnings  and 
profits  of  a  controlled  foreign  corporation 
for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  Included  in 
earnings  and  profits  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tions 952.  955,  and  956.  if  it  is  established 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  that  such  part  could  not  have  been 
distributed  by  the  controlled  foreign  cor- 
poration to  United  States  shareholders  who 
own  (Within  the  meaning  of  section  958ia)  ) 
stock  of  such  controlled  foreign  corporation 
because  of  currency  or  other  restrictions  or 
limitations  imposed  under  the  laws  of  any 
foreign  country. 

"•(C)  Records  and  Accounts  of  United 
States  Shareholders  — 

"  '(  1  1  Records  and  accounts  to  be  main- 
tained -  The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
by  regulations  require  each  person  who  is, 
or  has  been,  a  United  States  shareholder  of 
a  controlled  foreign  corporation  to  maintain 
such  records  and   accounts  as  may  be  pre- 


scribed by  such  regulations  as  necessary  to 
carry  o  it  the  provisions  of  this  subpart  and 
subparl  G. 

"■(2)     Two    OR     MORE     persons    REQUIRED    TO 

maikta;n  ob  furnish  the  same  records  and 

accounts    with    respect   to    the   same    FOREIGN 

coRPOR.'TioN — 'W'here,  but  for  this  para- 
graph, two  or  more  United  States  persons 
would  be  required  to  maintain  or  furnish 
the  same  records  and  accounts  as  may  by 
regiUations  be  required  under  paragraph  (1) 
with  respect  to  the  same  controlled  foreign 
corporation  for  the  same  period,  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  may  by  regulations 
provide  that  the  maintenance  or  furnishing 
of  such  records  and  accounts  by  only  one 
such  person  shall  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  parftgraph  (1)  for  such  other  persons. 
"  'Subpart  G — Export  Trade  Corporations 
"  'Sec.  'J70  Reduction  of  subpart  F  Income  of 
export  trade  corporations. 

"Sec.  971.  Definitions, 

"  'Sec.  972.  Consolidation  of  group  of  export 

trade  corporations. 
"  'Sec.  370    Reduction  of  subpart  P  income  of 
export  trade  corporations. 

"'(ai  Export  Trade  Income  Constituting 
Foreign  Base  Company  Income. — 

"  {li  In  general. — In  the  case  of  a  con- 
trolled foreign  corporation  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 9,^)7)  which  for  the  taxable  year  is  an 
export  trade  corporation,  the  subpart  P  in- 
come (determined  without  regard  to  this 
subpart )  of  such  corporation  for  such  year 
shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  so 
much  Df  the  export  trade  income  (as  defined 
in  section  971(b))  of  such  corporation  for 
such  year  as  constitutes  foreign  base  com- 
pany income  (as  defined  In  section  954),  but 
only  to  the  extent  that  such  amount  does 
not  exceed  whichever  of  the  follo'wlng 
amounts  is  the  lesser: 

"'(A)  an  amount  equal  to  l'/^  times  so 
much  of  the  export  promotion  expenses  (as 
defined  In  section  971(d))  of  such  corpora- 
tion for  such  year  as  is  properly  allocable 
to  the  export  trade  Income  which  constitutes 
foreign  base  company  income  of  such  cor- 
poration for  such  year,  or 

"  (B)  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of 
so  much  of  the  gross  receipts  for  such 
year  (or.  In  the  case  of  gross  receipts  arising 
from  commissions,  fees,  or  other  compensa- 
tion for  its  services,  so  much  of  the  gross 
amount  upon  the  basis  of  which  such  com- 
missions, fees,  or  other  compensation  is 
computed)  accruing  to  such  export  trade 
corporation  from  the  sale.  Installation,  op- 
eration, maintenance,  or  use  of  property  in 
respect  of  which  such  corporation  derives 
export  trade  Income  as  Is  properly  allocable 
to  the  exjxjrt  trade  Income  which  constitutes 
foreign  base  company  Income  of  such  cor- 
poration for  such  year. 

The  allocations  with  respect  to  export  trade 
income  which  constitutes  foreign  base  com- 
pany Income  under  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  shall  be  made  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed   by    the    Secretary    or    his    delegate. 

"  '(2)  Overall  limitation. — The  reduction 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  any  taxable  year 
shall  not  exceed  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  increase  in  the  Investments 
In  export  trade  assets  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 971(c))  of  such  corporation  for  such 
year  as  the  export  trade  Income  which  con- 
stitutes foreign  base  company  Income  of  such 
corporation  for  such  year  bears  to  the  entire 
export  trade  Income  of  such  corporation  for 
such  year. 

"(b)  Inclusion  op  Certain  Previously 
Excluded  Amounts. — Each  United  States 
shareholder  of  a  controlled  foreign  corpora- 
tion which  for  any  prior  taxable  year  was  an 
export  trade  corporation  shall  Include  in  his 
gross  Income  under  section  951(a)(1)(A) 
(ii),  as  an  amount  to  which  section  955  (re- 
lating to  withdrawal  of  previously  excluded 
subpart  F  income  from  qualified  investment) 


applies,  his  pro  rata  share  of  the  amount  of 
decrease  in  the  investments  In  export  trade 
assets  of  such  corporation  for  such  year,  but 
only  to  the  extent  that  his  pro  rata  share  of 
such  amount  does  not  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to — 

"'(1)   his  pro   rata  share   of   the   sum   of 

(A)  the  amounts  by  which  the  subpart  F  In- 
come of  such  corporation  was  reduced  for  all 
prior  taxable  years  under  subsection  (a) ,  and 

(B)  the  amounts  not  Included  in  subpart  P 
income  (determined  without  regard  to  this 
subpart)  for  all  prior  taxable  years  by  reason 
of  the  application  of  section  972,  reduced  by 

"  '(2)  the  sum  of  the  amounts  which  were 
Included  In  his  gross  Income  under  section 
951(a)  (1)  (A)  (11)  under  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  for  all  prior  taxable  years. 

"'(c)  Investments  in  Export  Trade  As- 
sets.— 

"  "(1)  Amount  of  investments. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  amount  taken  Into 
account  with  respect  to  any  export  trade 
asset  shall  be  Its  adjusted  basis,  reduced  by 
any  liability  to  which  the  asset  Is  subject. 

•'  '(2)  Increase  in  investments  in  export 
teade  assets. — For  purposes  of  subsection 
(a),  the  amount  of  Increase  in  investments 
in  export  trade  assets  of  any  controlled  for- 
eign corporation  for  any  taxable  year  Is  the 
amount  by  which — 

"'(A)  the  amount  of  such  Investments 
at  the  close  of  the  taxable  year,  exceeds 

"  '(B)  the  amount  of  such  Investments  at 
the  close  of  the  preceding  taxable  year. 

"'(3)  Decrease  in  investments  in  export 
trade  assets. — For  purposes  of  subsection 
(b),  the  amount  of  decrease  In  Investments 
in  export  trade  assets  of  any  controlled  for- 
eign corp>oratlon  for  any  taxable  year  Is  the 
amount  by  which — 

"  "(A)  the  amount  of  such  Investments  at 
the  close  of  the  preceding  taxable  year  (re- 
duced by  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of 
net  loss  sustained  during  the  taxable  year 
with  respect  to  export  trade  assets),  exceeds 

"  '(B)  the  amount  of  such  Investments  at 
the  close  of  the  taxable  year. 

"  '(4)  Special  bule. — A  United  States 
shareholder  of  an  export  trade  corporation 
may,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  make  the  det-erml- 
nations  under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  as  of 
the  close  of  the  75th  day  after  the  close  of 
the  years  referred  to  In  such  paragraphs  In 
lieu  of  on  the  last  day  of  such  years  An 
election  under  this  paragraph  made  with  re- 
spect to  any  taxable  year  shall  apply  to  such 
year  and  to  all  succeeding  taxable  years  un- 
less the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  consents 
to  the  revocation  of  such  election. 

"  'Sec.  971.  Definitions. 

"'(a)  Export  Trade  Corporation. — For 
purposes  of  this  subpart,  the  term  'export 
trade  corporation'  means — 

"'(1)  In  general. — A  controlled  foreign 
corporation  (as  defined  in  section  9.57)  which 
satisfies  the  following  conditions: 

"  '(A)  90  percent  or  more  of  the  gross  In- 
come of  such  corporation  for  the  3-year 
period  Immediately  preceding  the  close  of  the 
taxable  year  (or  such  part  of  such  period 
subsequent  to  the  effective  date  of  this  sub- 
part during  which  the  corporation  was  In 
existence)  was  derived  from  sources  without 
the  United  States,  and 

"  '(B)  75  percent  or  more  of  the  gross  In- 
come of  such  corporation  for  such  period 
constituted  gross  Income  in  respect  of  which 
such  corporation  derived  export  trade  In- 
come. 

"  '(2)  Special  rule. — If  50  percent  or  more 
of  the  gross  Income  of  a  controlled  foreign 
corporation  in  the  period  specified  In  sub- 
section (a)  (1)  (A)  Is  gross  Income  In  respect 
of  which  such  corporation  derived  export 
trade  income  in  respect  of  agricultural 
products  grown  in  the  United  States,  It 
may  qualify  as  an  export  trade  corporation 
although  it  does  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (a)(1)(B). 
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"'(b)  Export  Trade  Income. — For  the 
purposes  of  this  subpart,  the  term  "export 
trade  income"  means  net  Income  from — 

"'(1)  the  sale  to  an  unrelated  person  for 
use,  consumption,  or  disposition  outside  the 
United  States  ol  export  property  (as  defined 
In  subsection  (e)),  or  from  commissions, 
fees,  compensation,  or  other  Income  from 
the  performanc';  of  commercial,  industrial, 
financial,  technical,  scientific,  managerial, 
engineering,  architectural,  skilled,  or  other 
services  in  respect  of  such  sales  or  in  respect 
of  the  installation  or  maintenance  of  such 
export  property; 

"(2)  commissions,  fees,  compensation,  or 
other  Income  f:-om  commercial,  industrial, 
financial,  technical,  scientific,  managerial, 
engineering,  architectural,  skilled,  or  other 
services  perfumed  in  connection  with  the 
use  by  an  un-elated  person  outside  the 
United  States  cf  patents  copyrights,  secret 
processes  and  formulas,  goodwill,  trademarks, 
trade  brands,  franchises,  and  other  like  prop- 
erty acquired  or  developed  and  owned  by 
the  manufacturer,  producer,  grower,  or  ex- 
tractor of  export  property  in  respect  of  which 
the  export  trade  corporation  earns  export 
trade  Income  under  paragraph   ( 1 ) ; 

"'(3)  commissions,  fees,  rentals,  or  other 
compensation  oi'  income  attributable  to  the 
use  of  export  property  by  an  unrelated  per- 
.son  or  attributable  to  the  use  of  export 
property  In  the  :-endltlon  of  technical,  scien- 
tific, or  englneeilng  services  to  an  unrelated 
person;  and 

"  '(4)  Interest  from  export  trade  assets  de- 
scribed in  Eubstction  (c)(4). 
For  purposes  of  j>arag'aph  (3) ,  if  a  controlled 
foreign  corporation  receives  Income  from  an 
unrelated  perso:i  attributable  to  the  use  of 
export  property  In  the  rendition  of  services 
to  such  unrelat?d  person  together  with  In- 
come attributable  to  the  rendition  of  other 
services  to  such  unrelated  person.  Including 
personal  service;;,  the  amount  of  such  aggre- 
gate Income  which  shall  be  considered  to  be 
attributable  to  the  use  of  the  export  prop- 
erty shall  (If  such  amount  cannot  be  estab- 
lished by  reference  to  transactions  between 
unrelated  persons)  be  that  part  of  such 
aggregate  incorre  which  the  cost  of  the  ex- 
port property  consumed  in  the  rendition  of 
such  services  (including  a  reasonable  allow- 
ance for  depreciation  )  bears  to  the  total  costs 
and  expenses  attributable  to  such  aggregate 
Income. 

"  '(c)  Export  Trade  Assets.— For  purposes 
of  this  subpart,  the  term  "export  trade  as- 
sets" means — 

"  '( 1 )  working  capital  reasonably  necessary 
for  the  production  of  export  trade  Income, 

"  '(2)  Inventory  of  export  property  held  for 
use,  consumption,  or  disposition  outside  the 
United  States, 

"'(3)  facilities  located  outside  the  United 
States  for  the  storage,  handling,  transporta- 
tion, packaging,  or  servicing  of  export  prop- 
erty, and 

"'(4)  evidences  of  Indebtedness  executed 
by  persons,  other  than  related  persons.  In 
connection  with  payment  for  purchases  of 
export  property  for  use,  consumption,  or  dis- 
position outside  the  United  States,  or  in  con- 
nection with  the  payment  for  services  de- 
scribed in  subsections   (b)    (2)    and   (3). 

"'(d)  Export  Promotion  Expenses. — For 
purposes  of  this  subpart,  the  term  "export 
promotion  expenses  •  means  the  following  ex- 
penses paid  or  Incurred  in  the  receipt  or 
production  of  export  trade  Income — 

"'(1)  a  reasonable  allowance  for  salaries 
or  other  compensation  for  personal  services 
actually  rendered  for  such  purpose, 

"■(2)  rentals  or  other  payments  for  the 
use  of  property  actually  used  for  such  pur- 
pose, 

"  '(3)  a  reasonable  allowance  for  the  ex- 
haustion, wear  and  tear,  or  obsolescence  of 
property  actually  used  for  such  purpose,  and 


"'(4)  any  other  ordinary  and  necessary 
expenses  of  the  corporation  to  the  extent 
reasonably  allocable  to  the  receipt  or  pro- 
duction of  expKjrt  trade  Income. 

No  expense  incurred  within  the  United 
States  shall  be  treated  as  an  export  promo- 
tion expense  within  the  meaning  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  unless  at  lea^^t  90  per- 
cent of  each  category  of  expenses  described 
in  such  sentence  is  Incurred  outside  the 
United  States. 

"(e)  Export  Property — For  purposes  of 
this  subpart,  the  term  "export  propjerty" 
means  any  property  or  any  interest  in  prop- 
erty manufactured,  produced,  grown,  or 
extracted   in   the  United   SUites. 

"  '(f )  Unrelated  Person. — For  purposes  of 
this  subpart,  the  term  "unrelated  j>erson" 
means  a  person  other  than  a  related  p->erson 
as  defined  in  section  954(d)(3). 

" 'Sec  972.  Consolidation  of  group  of  export 
trade  corporations. 

"  'For  purposes  of  this  subpart  and  sub- 
part F  of  this  part,  a  United  States  share- 
holder of  a  controlled  foreign  corporation 
waich  Is  an  export  trade  corporation  may, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate,  treat  as  a  single  controlled 
foreign  corporation — 

"'(I)  such  controlled  foreign  corporation. 

"'(2)  all  controlled  foreign  corporations 
which  are  export  trade  corporations  and  80 
percent  or  more  of  the  total  combined  vot- 
ing power  of  all  classes  of  stock  entitled  to 
vote  of  which  is  owned  by  such  controlled 
foreign  corporation;  and 

"'(3)  all  controlled  foreign  corporations 
which  are  exp>ort  trade  corporations  and  80 
percent  or  more  of  tlie  total  combined  voting 
power  of  all  classes  of  stock  entitled  to  vote 
of  which  Is  owned  by  controlled  foreign 
corporations  described  in  paragraph  (2).' 

"(b)  Technical  and  Clerical  Amend- 
ments.— 

"(1)  Section  901  (relating  to  foreign  tax 
credit  I  Is  amended  by  striking  out  section 
&02'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'sections 
902  and  960-. 

••(2)  Section  904(g)  (as  redesignated  by 
section  10(a)  of  this  Act)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"'(g)    Cross   References. — 

"  '(1)  For  lncrea.se  of  applicable  limitation 
under  sulssection  (ai  for  taxes  paid  with  re- 
spect to  amounts  received  which  were  in- 
cluded in  the  grf>ss  income  of  the  taxpayer 
for  a  prior  taxable  year  as  a  United  States 
shareholder  with  respect  to  a  controlled  for- 
eign corporation,  see  section  960)b). 

"'(2)  For  special  rule  relating  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  credit  provided  by  section 
901  in  the  case  of  affiliated  groui>s  which 
include  Western  Hemisphere  trade  corpo- 
rations for  years  in  which  the  limitation 
provided  by  subsection  (a)(2)  applies,  see 
section  1503(d).' 

"(3)  The  table  of  subparts  for  part  III  of 
subchapter  N  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"  Subpart    F    Controlled     foreign     corpora- 
tions. 

"  "Subpart  G.  Export  trade  corporations," 

"(4)  Section  1016(a)  (relating  to  adjust- 
ments to  basis)  IS  amended  by  adding  after 
paragraph  (19)  (as  added  by  section  2(f) 
of  this  Act)  the  following  new  pargaraph : 
"'(20)  to  the  extent  provided  in  section 
961  in  the  case  of  stock  in  controlled  foreign 
corporations  (or  foreign  corporations  which 
were  controlled  foreign  corporations)  and 
of  property  by  reason  of  which  a  person  is 
cons^idered  as  owning  such  stock.' 

"(C)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  of  foreign  corporations  l)e- 
ginnlng  after  December  31,  1962,  and  to  tax- 
able years  of  United  States  shareholders 
within  which  or  with  which  such  taxable 
years  of  such  foreign  corporations  end." 


On  page  246.  line  1,  to  change  the  section 
number  fr.>m  '  I4"  to  "13  '. 

On  page  246  line  13,  after  the  word  "of" 
where  it  occurs  the  first  time,  to  strike  out 
"after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1962  •  and  liisert  •during  a  tax- 
able year  beginning  after  December  31.  1962". 
On  page  247.  line  4,  after  the  word  'ad- 
Jiostments  •,  to  strike  out  "for  taxable  years 
beginning'^  and  Insert  "attributable  to  pe- 
riods"; in  line  13,  after  the  word  "any'^  to 
strike  out  'taxable  year"  and  insert  "period", 
in  line  15  after  the  word  "such",  to  strike 
out  "taxable  year"  and  insert  'period^'. 

On  page  251.  Une  18,  after  the  word  "may", 
to  strike  out  "within  such  period  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1962"  and  insert  "on  or  before  the  last  day 
prescribed  by  law  (including  extensions 
thereof)  for  filing  his  return  for  his  first 
taxable  year  beginning  after  December  31. 
1962". 
At  the  top  of  page  254.  i>j  insert: 
"(e/  Co-mputation  of  Taxable  Income  fob 
Purposes  of  Limitation  on  Percentage  De- 
pletion Deduction — Section  613(a)  (relat- 
ing to  percentage  depletion)  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  second  sentence  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  'For  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  the  allowable  de- 
ductions taken  into  account  with  respect  to 
expenses  cf  mining  in  computing  the  taxa- 
ble income  from  the  property  shall  be  de- 
cre£ised  by  an  amount  equal  to  so  much  of 
any  gain  which  d )  is  treated  under  section 
1245  (relating  to  gain  from  disposition  of 
certain  depreciable  property)  as  gain  from 
the  sale  tr  exchange  of  prop>erty  which  is 
neither  a  c  apital  asset  nor  property  described 
In  section  1231,  and  (2)  Is  properly  allocable 
to  the  projierty.'  " 

On  page  254.  at  the  beginning  of  line  15.  to 
strike  out  "(e)"  and  insert  "(f)";  on  page 
256.  after  line  23.  to  strike  out: 

"(f)  ErTEcnvE  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1961,  and 
ending  aft«r  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act." 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 
"(g)  Effective  Dates. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  (other  than  the  amend- 
ments made  by  subsection  (c)  )  shall  apply 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December 
31,  1962.  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (c)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1961,  and  ending 
after  the  cate  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act." 
On  pag6  257,  at  the  beginning  of  line  9, 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "15" 
to  "14";  In  line  15.  after  the  word  "section", 
where  it  appears  the  second  time,  to  strike 
out  "14"  and  insert  "13";  in  line  21,  after 
the  word  "exchange",  to  Insert  "(or  a  distri- 
bution which,  under  section  302  or  331,  Is 
treated  as  an  exchange  of  stock) '";  on  page 
258,  after  line  14,  to  strike  out: 

"(B)  excluding  such  earnings  and  profits 
which  were  taxed  to  such  taxpayer  under 
section  951  or  under  section  551." 
And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 
"(B)  excluding  such  earnings  and  profits 
attributab.e  to  any  amount  previously  in- 
cluded In  -.he  gross  Income  of  such  taxpayer 
under  section  951  (but  only  to  the  extent 
the  Inclusion  of  such  amount  did  not  result 
in  an  exclusion  of  any  other  amount  from 
gross  income  under  section  9i)9)." 

On  page  259,  line  14.  after  the  word  "cor- 
poration" to  insert  "which,  for  any  taxable 
year  beginning  after  Decemt>er  31,  1962,  Is — ". 
In  line  24.  after  the  word  "Act",  to  insert 
"as  limited  by  paragraphs  (2)  through  (10) 
(except  paragraph  (6)(C)  and  paragraphs 
(12)  through  (15)  of  section  3(C)  of  such 
Act) ".  and  on  page  260,  line  6,  after  the  word 
"section"  to  strike  out  "950"  and  Insert 
"958". 

On  page  261,  line  16,  after  the  word  "the" 
where   It  occurs  the  second  time,  to  strike 
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out  "sccTimtilated  eamlnga  and  proflta  of 
such  company"  and  Insert  "earnings  and 
profits  of  such  company  accxunulated  after 
December  31.  1962". 

On  page  262,  line  10,  after  the  word  "For- 
eisn",  to  strike  out  "Investment"  and  Insert 
'Investment  Companies";  after  line  16.  to 
Insert; 

"(g)      NON.\PPLIC.\TTON     OF     SECTION     367     IN 

Cert.\in  Cases. — Section  367  Bhall  not  apply 
In  respect  of  a  foreign  Investment  company 
c>5?cnbed  In  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b) 
which  is  a  party  to  a  reorganization  In  which 
nil  of  its  properties  are  acquired  before  Jan- 
uary 1.  1964.  by  a  domestic  corporation  which 
Is  a  regulated  investment  company  under 
section  851  for  its  first  taxable  year  ending 
after  the  reorganization,  but  only  If  such 
foreign  Investment  company  made  the  elec- 
tion described  In  section  1247  with  respect 
to  its  taxable  years  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1962. •* 

On  page  263.   line  3,  to  change  the   letter 

-(g)"  to  "(hrv 

On  page  263  line  20.  after  the  word  "of" 
where  it  occurs  the  first  tim.e.  to  strike  out 
"30"  and  Insert  "45":  in  line  23.  after  the 
word  "capital",  to  strike  out  "gains"  and 
Insert  "gain",  and  on  page  264.  line  1.  after 
the  word  "capital"  to  strike  cut  "losses"  and 
In.sert  "loss  of  the  taxable  year". 

On  page  264.  line  14.  after  the  word  "of" 
to  strike  out  "capital  gains  over  losses''  and 
Insert  "the  net  long-term  capita!  gains  over 
the  net  short-term  cspit.il  kiss". 

On  page  265.  line  10.  after  the  word  "of" 
to  strike  ou  "c:\pital  gains  over  losses"  and 
Insert  "the  net  long-term  capital  gains  over 
the  net  short-term  capital  loss". 

On  page  266.  line  9.  after  the  word  "per- 
son", to  Insert  "u^s  defined  In  section  7701 
(a) (30) >". 

At  the  top  of  page  267.  to  strike  out: 

"  ,  d  1  Adji'stments  — Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
proper  adj'astment  shall  be  made — 

"(H  in  the  earnings  and  profits  of  the 
electing  foreign  inver-tment  company,  and 

"i2i    the  adjusted   basis  of  stock   of  such 
company  held  by  qualified  shareholders, 
to  reflect  the  Inclusion  in  gross  Income  by 
such   shareholders  of   undistributed   capital 
gains." 

And  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

"(d)  TRE.^TMENT  OE  DlSTRISrTED  .^ND  UN- 
DISTRIStTED     C.^PIT.M.     G.MNS     BY     A     QfALlFIEl) 

Sii.\REHOtDER. — Every  qualified  shareholder 
of  a  foreign  investment  company  for  any  tax- 
able year  of  such  company  with  respect  to 
which  an  election  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  Is  in  efTect  shall  Include.  In  computing 
his  long-term  capital  gains — 

"(U  for  his  taxable  year  In  which  received, 
his  pro  rata  share  of  the  distributed  portion 
of  the  excess  of  the  net  long-term  capital 
gain  over  the  net  short-term  capital  loss  for 
such  taxable  year  of  such  company,  and 

"(2)  for  his  taxable  year  in  which  or  with 
which  the  taxable  year  of  such  company 
ends,  his  pro  rata  share  of  the  undistributed 
portion  of  the  excess  of  the  net  long-term 
capital  gain  over  the  net  short-term  capital 
loss  for  such  taxable  year  of  such  company. 

"(e^  Adjtjstmfnts — Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Se<?retary  rr  his  delegate, 
proper  adxirtment  shall  be  made — 

"(11  In  the  earnings  and  profits  of  the 
electing  foreign  inve<^tm^ent  company  and  a 
qualified  shareholder's  ratable  share  there- 
of, and 

"(2)  In  the  adjusted  basis  of  stock  of  such 
com.pany  held    by   such  shareholder, 

to  reflect  such  shareholder's  inclusion  In 
gross  Income  of  undistributed  capital  gains. 
"(f)  Election  bt  Foreign  In\'estment 
Company  Wrrn  Respect  to  Foreign  Tax 
Credit. — A  foreign  investment  company  with 
respect  to  which  an  election  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  is  In  effect  and  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  value  (as  defined  in  section 
851(c)(4))  of  whoee  total  assets  at  the  close 


of  the  taxable  yeax  consists  of  stock  or 
BecurlticB  In  foreign  corporations  may,  for 
such  taxable  year,  elect  the  ap^Mlcatlon  of 
this  subsection  with  respect  to  Income,  war 
profits,  and  excess  profiu  taxes  described  In 
section  901(b)(1)  which  are  paid  by  the 
foreign  Investment  company  during  such 
taxable  year  to  foreign  countries  and  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States.  If  such  election 
Is  made — 

'■|1)    the  foreign  Investment  company — • 

"(A)  shall  compute  Its  taxable  Income,  for 
purjxjses  of  subsection  (a)(1)(A),  without 
any  deductions  fur  Income,  war  profits,  or 
excess  profits  taxes  paid  to  foreign  countries 
or  j>nssesslons  of  the  United  States,  and 

"(Bi  shall  treat  the  amount  of  such  taxes, 
for  pur;x>tes  of  subsection  (a)(1)(A),  as 
distributed  to  its  shareholders; 

"(2)  each  qualified  shareholder  of  such 
foreign  investment  company — 

"(A)  shall  Include  In  gross  Income  and 
treat  as  paid  by  him  his  proportionate  share 
of  such  taxes,  and 

"(B)  shall  treat,  for  purposes  of  applying 
subpart  A  of  part  III  of  subchapter  N,  his 
prop<_>rt:or.ate  share  of  such  taxes  as  having 
been  paid  to  the  country  In  which  the  for- 
eign investment  company  Is  Incorporated, 
and 

"(C)  shall  treat  as  gross  Income  from 
sources  within  the  country  In  which  the 
foreign  Investment  company  Is  Incorporated, 
for  purposes  of  applying  subpart  A  of  part 
III  of  subchapter  N,  the  z\mx  of  his  projxjr- 
tionate  share  of  such  taxes  and  any  divi- 
dend paid  to  him  by  such  foreign  Investment 
company. 

"(g)  Notice  to  Shareholdb3is. — The 
amounts  to  be  treated  by  qualified  share- 
holders, for  piorposes  of  subsection  (f)  (2) ,  as 
their  proportionate  share  of  the  taxes 
described  in  subsection  (f)(1)(A)  paid  by 
a  forelccn  Investment  company  Fhall  not 
exreed  the  amounts  so  designated  by  the 
foreign  Investment  company  in  a  written 
notice  mailed  to  Its  shareholders  not  later 
than  45  days  after  the  close  of  Its  taxable 
year. 

"(hi  Manner  of  Making  Election  and 
Notifying  Shareh  iofrs. — The  election  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (f)  and  the  notice  to 
shareholders  required  by  subsection  (g)  shall 
be  made  In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  may  prescribe  by  regulations." 
Or  page  270.  at  the  beginning  of  line  13, 
to  change  the  letter  from  "(e)"  to  "(i)". 

On  page  271,  in  the  language  following 
line  2,  after  the  word  "company"  to  Insert 
the  word  "stock". 

On  page  271,  line  21,  after  the  word  "of" 
where  it  occurs  the  first  time,  to  strike  out 
"paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)"  and  Insert  "para- 
graph 1 1 1 ". 

On  page  274,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3. 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "16"  to 
"15 ';  in  line  11,  after  the  word  "section", 
where  it  appears  the  first  time,  to  strike  out 
"15"  and  Insert  "14";  after  line  11,  to  strike 
out: 

"Sxc.  1248.  Gain  Prom  Certain  S.\les  or 
Exchanges  of  Stock  tn  Cer- 
tain Foreign  Corporations. 
"(a(  Redemptions  and  Liqtttdations. — If 
a  foreign  corporation  redeems  Its  stock  in  an 
exchange  to  which  section  302(a)  applies, 
or  if  a  foreign  corporation  cancels  its  stock 
in  a  complete  or  partial  liquidation  In  an 
exchange  to  which  section  331  applies,  then 
the  gain  of  a  United  States  person  (as  de- 
fined in  section  7701  (a)  (30))  from  the  ex- 
change of  such  stock  shall  be  Included  in 
the  gro.^s  income  of  such  person  as  a  divi- 
dend, to  the  extent  of  such  person's  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  earnings  and  profits 
of  the  foreign  corporation  accumulated  after 
Febrtiary  28.  1913." 

"(b)  Sales  and  Other  Exch.ances. — If  a 
United  States  person  (as  defined  in  section 
7701(a)  (30))  sells  or  exchanges  stock  In  a 
foreign    corporation,    then    the    gain   recog- 


nized on  the  sale  or  exchange  of  such  stock 
shall  be  considered  as  gain  from  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  property  which  is  not  a  capital 
asset,  to  tlie  extent  of  such  person's  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  earnings  and  profits 
of  the  foreign  corporation  accximulatcd  dur- 
ing the  period  the  stork  sold  or  exchanged 
was  held  by  such  person. 
"(c)    Limitations. — 

"(1)  Controlled  foreign  corporations. — 
Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  ;tpply  only  if 
the  foreign  corporation  the  stock  of  which 
Is  sold  or  exchanged  (A)  is  a  controlled  for- 
eign corporation  (iiS  defined  In  section  954) 
at  the  tune  of  the  sale  or  exchange,  or  (B) 
was  such  a  controlled  foreign  corporation  at 
any  time  during  the  5-year  permd  ending 
on  the  date  of  tl-.e  sale  or  ex.-h.nge 

"(2)  10  PERCENT  owNFR.sHip — Subscctions 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  only  to  a  Ui.ited 
States  jjerson  who  can  be  considered,  by 
applying  the  rules  of  constructive  ownership 
of  section  955(b),  as  being  the  owner,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  of  10  percent  or  more  of 
the  total  combined  voting  power  of  all 
classes  of  stock  entitled  to  vote  of  the  foreign 
corporation  at  the  time  of  the  sale  or  ex- 
change, or  at  any  t'me  during  the  5-year 
period  ending  on  the  date  of  the  sfJe  or 
exchange. 

"(3)  Elimination  from  earning  and 
pboftts  of  amounts  inclut;e:d  in  CRtiss  in- 
come under  section  951. — In  determining 
the  amount  to  be  considered  a  dividend 
under  subsection  (a),  cr  i.s  gain  from  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  property  which  is  not 
a  capital  asset  under  subsection  (b),  the 
United  States  person's  proportionate  share 
of  earnings  and  profits  of  the  foreign  cor- 
poration shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
previously  included  In  the  gross  income  of 
such  person  under  section  951,  with  respect 
to  the  stock  sold  or  exchanged,  but  only  to 
the  extent  such  amount  did  not  result  in 
an  exclusion  from  gross  income  under  section 
856. 

"(4)  Redetmptions  to  pat  death  taxes. — 
SubsecUoos  (a)  and  |b)  shall  not  apply  to 
distributions  to  which  section  303  (relating 
to  distributions  in  redemption  of  stock  to 
pay  death  taxes)  applies. 

"(5)  Additional  consideration  in  certain 
rsorganizations. — Subsection  (b)  shall  not 
apply  to  gain  recognized  on  exchanges  to 
which  section  356  ireiating  to  receipt  of  ad- 
ditional consideration  In  certain  reorganiza- 
tions) applies. 

"(6)  Treatment  or  amounts  which  arc 
ordinary  income,  etc..  under  other  provi- 
sions.— Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  any  amount  to  the 
extent  that  such  amount  is,  under  any  other 
provision  of  this  title,  treated  as — 
"(A)    a  dividend. 

"(B)  gain  from  the  sale  of  an  asset  which 
Is  not  a  capital  asset,  or 

"(C)  gain  from  the  sale  of  an  asset  held 
for  not  more  than  6  months. 

"(d)   Taxpayer  to  establish  earnings  and 
PROFITS. — Unless  the  taxpayer  establishes  the 
amount  of  the  earnings  and  profits  of  the 
foreign    corporation    to   be   taken    Into   ac- 
count under  subsections    (a)    and    (b),   all 
gain   from   the    sale   or   exchange   shall    be 
considered  a  dividend  under  subsection  (a), 
or  as  gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  prop- 
erty which  Is  not  a  capital  asset  under  sub- 
section (b) ,  whichever  applies." 
And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 
"Sec.  1248.  Gain  From  Certain  Sales  or  Ex- 
changes OF  Stock  in  Certain 
Foreign  Corporations. 
"(a)    General  Rule. — If — 
"(1)   a  United   States   person  sells  or   ex- 
changes stock  in  a  foreign  corporation,  or  if 
a  United  States  person  receives  a  distribu- 
tion from  a  foreign  corporation  which,  under 
section  302  or  331,  Is  treated  as  an  exchange 
of  stock,  and 

"(2)  such  person  owns,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  958(a),  or   is  considered   as 
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owning  by  applying  the  rules  of  ownership 
of  section  958(b).  10  percent  or  more  of  the 
total  combined  voting  power  of  all  classes  of 
stock  entitled  to  vote  of  such  foreign  corpo- 
ration at  any  time  during  the  5-year  period 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  sale  or  exchange 
when  such  foreign  corporation  was  a  con- 
trolled foreign  corporation  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 957), 

then  the  gain  recognized  on  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  such  stock  shall  be  included  in 
the  gross  income  of  such  person  as  a  divi- 
dend, to  the  extent  of  the  earnings  and  prof- 
its of  the  foreign  corporation  attributable 
(under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate)  to  such  stock  which 
were  accumulated  In  taxable  years  of  such 
foreign  corporation  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1962,  and  during  the  perlcxl  or  pe- 
riods the  6t(x-k  sold  or  exchanged  was  held 
by  such  person  while  such  foreign  corpora- 
tion was  a  controlled  foreign  corporation 

"(b)  Limftation  on  Tax  Applicable  to  In- 
dividuals.— 

"(1)  In  general. — In  the  case  of  an  In- 
dividual, the  tax  attributable  to  an  amount 
Included  in  gross  income  as  a  dividend  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  be  greater  than  the 
tax  described  in  paragraph  (2)  or  in  para- 
graph (3  ) ,  whichever  Is  lesser. 

"(2)  Domestic  corporation  limitation  — 
If  the  stock  sold  or  exchanged  is  a  capital 
asset  (within  the  meaning  of  section  1221) 
and  has  been  held  for  more  than  6  months, 
a  tax  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"  ( A )    a  pro  rata  share  of  the  excess  of — 

"(1)  the  taxes  that  would  have  been  paid 
by  the  foreign  corporation  with  respect  to 
Its  Income  had  it  been  taxed  under  this  chap- 
ter as  a  domestic  corporation  (but  without 
allowance  for  deduction  of,  or  credit  for. 
taxes  described  In  clause  (11) ) ,  for  the  period 
or  periods  the  stock  sold  or  exchanged  was 
held  by  the  United  States  person  In  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1962, 
while  the  foreign  corporation  was  a  con- 
trolled foreign  corporation,  adjusted  for  dis- 
tributions and  amounts  previously  Included 
in  gross  income  of  a  United  States  share- 
holder under  section  951,  over 

"(ii)  the  income,  war  profits,  or  excess 
profits  taxes  paid  by  the  foreign  corporation 
with  respect  to  such  income;  and 

"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  a  tax  that  would 
result  by  including  in  gross  income  tlie 
amount  described  In  subsection  (a),  reduced 
by  the  excess  of  the  taxes  described  In  para- 
graph (A)(i)  over  the  taxes  described  In 
paragraph  (A)  (11),  as  gain  from  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  a  capital  asset  held  for  more 
than  6  months. 

"(31  Annual  distribltion  limitatio.n — A 
tax  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the  taxes  which 
would  have  been  attributable  to  the  amount 
described  m  subsection  (ai  had  It  been  in- 
cluded in  the  gross  income  of  the  individual 
as  a  dividend  In  the  year  or  years  in  which 
earned  by  the  foreign  corporation,  adjusted 
for  losses  and  distributions  as  provided  by 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate 

"(c)  Special  Rules —For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  following  amounts  shall  be  ex- 
cluded, with  respect  to  any  United  States 
person,  from  the  earnings  and  profits  of  a 
foreign  corporation: 

"(1)  Amounts  included  in  gross  income 
under  section  951  — Earnings  and  profits  of 
the  foreign  corporation  attributable  to  any 
amount  previously  included  in  the  gross  in- 
come of  such  person  under  section  951.  with 
respect  to  the  stock  sold  or  exchanged,  but 
only  to  the  extend  the  inclusion  of  such 
amount  did  not  result  in  an  exclusion  of  an 
amount  from  gross  income  under  section 
959. 

"(2)  Gain  realized  from  the  sale  or  ex- 
change OF   PROPERTY   IN   PLTISUANCE  OF  A  PLAN 

OF  COMPLETE  LIQUIDATION. — If  a  foreign  cor- 
poration adopts  a  plan  of  complete  liquida- 


tion In  a  taxable  year  of  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion beginning  after  December  31.  1962,  and 
if  section  337(a)  would  apply  If  such  foreign 
corporation  were  a  domestic  corporation, 
earnings  and  profits  of  the  foreign  corpora- 
tion attributable  (under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate)  to 
any  net  gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
property. 

"(3)  Less  developed  country  corpora- 
tions— Earnings  and  profits  accumulated  by 
a  foreign  corporation  while  It  was  a  less 
developed  country  corporation  ( as  defined  in 
section  955(C)  ),  if — 

"(A)  the  foreign  corporation  qualified  as 
a  less  developed  country  corporation  for  all 
taxable  years  of  such  corporation  beginning 
after  December  31,  1962.  for  which  the  coun- 
try under  the  laws  of  which  the  foreign  cor- 
poration was  created  or  organized  (or,  in  the 
case  of  a  less  developed  country  corporation 
within  the  meaning  of  section  955(C)  (2),  for 
which  the  country  under  the  laws  of  which 
the  aircraft  or  vessels  described  therein  were 
registered)  was  designated  a  less  developed 
country  under  section  955(C)  i3);    and 

"(B)  the  stock  sold  or  exchanged  was 
owned  for  a  continuous  period  of  at  least  10 
years,  ending  with  the  date  of  the  sale  or 
exchange,  by  the  United  States  person  who 
sold  or  exchanged  such  stock. 

In  the  case  of  stock  sold  or  exchanged  by 
a  corporation,  if  United  Slates  persons  who 
are  individuals,  estates,  or  trusts  (each  of 
whom  owned  within  the  meaning  of  section 
958(a),  or  were  considered  as  owning  by  ap- 
plying the  rules  of  ownership  of  section  958 
(b),  10  percent  or  more  of  the  total  com- 
bined voting  power  of  all  classes  of  stock 
entitled  to  vote  of  such  corp>oration )  owned, 
or  were  considered  as  owning,  at  any  time 
during  the  10-year  period  referred  to  In  sub- 
paragraph (B)  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
total  combined  voting  power  of  all  classes 
of  sU)ck  entitled  to  vote  of  such  corporation, 
this  paragraph  shall  apply  only  if  such 
United  States;  persons  owned,  or  were  con- 
sidered as  owning,  at  all  times  during  the 
remainder  of  such  10-year  period  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  total  combined  voting 
power  of  all  classes  of  stock  entitled  to 
vote  of  such  corporation.  For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  stock  owned  by  a  United 
States  person  who  Is  an  individual,  estate, 
or  trust  which  was  acquired  by  reason  of  the 
death  of  the  predecessor  in  interest  of  such 
United  States  person  shall  be  considered  as 
owned  by  such  United  States  person  during 
the  period  such  stock  was  owned  by  such 
predecessor  In  Interest,  and  during  the  pe- 
rlixl  such  stock  was  owned  by  any  other 
predecessor  in  interest  if  between  such 
United  States  person  and  such  other  prede- 
cessor In  Interest  there  was  no  transfer  other 
than  by  reason  of  the  death  of  an  individual. 

"(4)  United  states  income — Any  Item 
Includible  In  gross  income  of  the  foreign 
corporation  under  this  chapter  as  income  de- 
rived from  sources  ■w-lthln  the  United  States 
of  a  foreign  corporation  engaged  in  trade 
or  business  In  the  United  States. 

"(5)  Amounts  included  in  gross  income 
under  section  124  7.— If  the  United  States 
person  whose  stock  is  sold  or  exchanged  was 
a  qualified  shareholder  (as  defined  In  section 
1247(c)  )  of  a  foreign  corporation  which  was 
a  foreign  investment  company  (as  described 
in  section  1246(bKl),  the  "  earnings  and 
profits  of  the  foreign  corporation  for  taxable 
years  in  which  such  person  was  a  qualified 
shareholder. 

"(di  Exceptions — This  section  shall  not 
apply  to — 

"(1)  distributions  ti-j  which  section  303 
(relating  to  distributions  in  redemption  of 
stock  to  j5ay  death  taxes)   applies; 

"(2  I  gam  realized  on  exchanges  to  which 
section  356  (relating  to  receipt  of  additional 
consideration  in  certain  reorganizations) 
applies;  or 


"(3)  any  amount  to  the  extent  that  such 
amount  is.  under  any  other  provision  of  this 
title,  treated  as — 

"(A)    a  dividend. 

"(B)  gain  from  the  sale  of  an  asset  which 
is  not  a  capital  asset,  or 

"(C)  gain  from  the  sale  of  an  asset  held 
for  not  more  than  6  months 

"(e)  Taxpayer  To  Estabilsh  Earnings  and 
Profits. — Unless  the  taxpayer  establishes  the 
amount  of  the  earnings  and  profits  of  the 
foreign  corporation  to  be  taken  Into  account 
under  subsection  (a),  all  gain  from  the  .sale 
or  exchange  shall  be  considered  a  dividend 
under  subsection  (a),  and  unless  the  tax- 
payer establishes  the  amount  of  foreign  taxes 
to  be  taken  into  account  under  subsection 
(b)  (2),  the  limitation  of  such  subsection 
sh.all   not  apply." 

On  page  284,  line  21,  after  the  word 
"after",  to  strike  out  "the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act"  and  insert  "December 
31,   1962". 

At  the  top  of  page  286,  to  Insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  16.  Sales  and  Exchanges  of  Patents, 
Etc.,  to  Certain  Foreign  Cor- 
porations. 

"(a)  Treatment  of  Gain  as  Ordinary  In- 
come.— Part  IV  of  subchapter  P  of  chapter 
1  (relating  to  special  rules  for  determining 
capital  gains  and  losses)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  section  1248  (as  added  by  section 
15  of  this  Act)  the  following  new  section: 
"  Sec.  1249.  Gain  Prom  Certain  Sales  or 
Exchanges  of  Patents,  Etc., 
TO   Foreign   Corporations. 

"'(a)  General  Rule. — Except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (c),  gain  from  the  sale  or  ex- 
change after  December  31.  1962.  of  a  patent, 
an  invention,  model  or  design  (whether  or 
not  patented),  a  copyright,  a  secret  formula 
or  process,  or  any  other  similar  property 
right  to  any  foreign  corporation  by  any 
United  States  person  ( as  defined  In  section 
7701(a)  (30))  which  controls  such  foreign 
corporation  shall,  if  such  gain  would  (but 
for  the  provisions  of  this  subsection)  be 
gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a  capital 
asset  or  of  property  described  in  section  1231, 
be  considered  as  gain  from  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  property  which  is  neither  a  capi- 
tal asset  nor  property  described  in  section 
1231. 

"'(b)  Control. — For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  control  means,  with  respect  to  any 
foreign  corporation,  the  ownership,  directly 
or  indirectly,  of  stock  possessing  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  total  combined  voting 
power  of  all  classes  of  stock  entitled  to  vote. 
For  purpcDses  of  this  subsection,  the  rules  for 
determining  ownership  of  stock  prescribed 
by  section  958  shall  apply. 

"'(c)  Exceptio.v, — This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  gain  realized  from  the  sale  or  ex- 
change for  stock  or  contribution  to  capital 
of  property  described  in  subsection  (a) 
where  it  is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  that  the  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  the  transfer  is  to  enable  the 
foreign  corporation  to  use  such  property  in 
its  own  manufacturing  operations  ' 

"(b)  Clerical  Amendment —The  table  of 
sections  for  such  part  IV  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec  1249  Gain  from  certain  sales  or  ex- 
changes of  patents,  etc.,  for  for- 
eign  corporations." 

"(c)  Effective  Date — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1962" 

In  section  17,  on  page  290,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  10,  to  Insert  "For  purposes  of 
subsections  (b)(1)  and  (c)(2)(A),  a  quali- 
fied check  issued  during  the  payment  perlcxl 
shall  be  treated  as  an  amount  paid  in  money 
during  such  period  if  endorsed  and  cashed 
on  or  before  the  90th  day  after  the  close  of 
such  period.";  on  page  297  after  line  7, 
to  insert  "Such  term  does  not  Include  any 
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written  notice  of  allocation  which  Is  paid  as 
part  of  a  patronage  dividend  or  as  part  of  a 

payment  described  In  secUon  1382(C)(2)(A). 
un;ess  20  percent  or  more  of  the  amount  of 
such  patronage  dividend,  or  such  payment, 
Is  paid  In  money  or  by  qualified  check."; 
In  line  18.  after  the  word  "writing",  to 
strllce  out  "or";  on  page  298,  line  2,  after 
the  word  "such",  to  strike  out  "bylaw."  and 
Insert  "bylaw,  or 

"(C)  If  neither  subparagraph  (Ai  nor  (B) 
applies,  endorsing  and  cashing  a  qualified 
check,  paid  as  a  part  of  the  patronage  divi- 
dend or  payment  of  which  such  written 
notice  of  allocation  is  also  a  part,  on  or  be- 
fore the  90th  day  after  the  close  of  the 
payment  period  for  the  taxable  year  of  the 
organization  for  which  such  patronage  divi- 
dend or  payment  is  paid." 

At  the  top  of  page  300.  to  insert   : 

"(4)  Qualified  check. — For  purposes  of 
this  subchapter,  the  term  qualified  check' 
means  only  a  check  (or  other  instrument 
which  Is  redeemable  In  money  i  which  is 
paid  as  a  part  of  a  patronage  dividend,  or 
as  a  part  o  a  payment  describee!  in  section 
1382(c)(2)(A).  to  a  distributee  who  has  not 
given  consent  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2) 
(A)  or  (B)  with  respect  to  such  patronaj^e 
dividend  or  payment,  and  on  which  there  is 
clearly  Imprinted  a  statement  that  the  en- 
dorsement and  cashing  of  the  check  (or 
other  Instrument)  constitutes  the  consent 
of  the  payee  to  include  in  his  gross  Income. 
as  provided  In  the  Federal  income  tax  laws, 
the  stated  dollar  amount  of  the  written  no- 
tice of  allocation  which  Is  a  part  of  the 
patronage  dividend  or  payment  of  which 
Buch  qualified  check  is  also  a  part.  Such 
term  does  not  Include  any  check  (or  other 
Instrument)  which  Is  paid  as  part  of  a 
patronage  dividend  or  payment  which  does 
not  include  a  written  notice  of  allocation 
(other  than  a  written  notice  of  allocation 
described    In   paras-raph    (1hA)K" 

On  page  300,  line  24.  after  "(c)".  to  Insert 
"or  a  qualified  check  which  is  not  cashed 
on  or  before  the  90th  day  after  the  close  of 
the  payment  period  for  the  taxable  year  for 
which  the  distribution  of  which  it  is  a  part 
Is  paid";  on  page  301,  after  line  18,  to  strike 
out: 

"(3)    Section    6044     (relating    to    returns 
regarding  patronage  dividends)    is  amended 
to  read  as  follows; 
"  "Sec.  6044.  Ret^'r.ns   Regarding   Patronage 

DiVIOENDS. 

"  'Any  organization  to  which  part  I  of 
subchapter  T  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  tax 
treatment  of  cooperatives)  applies  which 
pays  amounts  described  In  section  1382(bi. 
or  1  in  the  case  of  an  organization  described 
in  section  1381(a)(1))  amounts  described 
In  section  1382(C)(2).  shall,  when  required 
by  regulations  of  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate, make  a  return  showing 

"  '  ( 1 )  the  name  and  address  of  each  patron 
to  whom  It  has  made  such  payments  during 
the  calendar  year;  and 

"'(2)  tiie  amount  of  such  payments  to 
each  patron.'  " 

On  page  302,  at  the  beginning  of  line  8,  to 
strike  out  "(4)"  and  insert  "(3)";  on  page 
303,  at  the  beginning  of  line  4,  to  strike  out 
"(5)"  and  Insert  "(4)".  at  the  beginning  of 
line  6,  to  strike  out  "(6)"  and  insert  "(5j". 

In  section  20,  on  page  373.  line  5,  after 
the  word  "and",  to  strike  out  "957"  and  in- 
sert "960":  at  the  beginning  of  line  21,  to 
strike  otit  "subsection"  and  Insert  "para- 
graph"; after  line  24,  to  Insert: 

"(2)  Limit .^TION — The  amount  of  the  re- 
duction under  paragraph  (1)  for  each  failure 
to  furnish  Information  with  respect  to  a 
foreign  corporation  required  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  ( 1 )  shall  not  exceed  whichever  of  the 
following  amounts  is  the  greater: 

"(A>  $10,000,  or 

"(B)  the  income  of  the  foreign  corpora- 
tion for  its  anniial  accounting  period  with 
respect  to  which  the  failure  occurs." 


On  page  374.  at  the  beginning  of  line  9, 
to  strike  out  "(2)"  and  insert  "(3)";  in  line 
22,  after  the  word  "section",  to  strike  out 
"956"  and  insert  "960";  on  page  376,  line  2, 
after  the  word  "apply",  to  strike  out  "except 
that  clause  (i)  of  section  318ta)  (2)  (C)  Bhall 
be  applied  without  regard  to  the  50  percent 
limitation  contained  in  such  section."  and 
Insert  "except  that — 

"(A)  the  second  sentence  of  subparagraphs 
(Ai  and  fB) ,  and  clause  (11)  of  subparagraph 
(Ci,  of  section  318ia)(2^  shall  not  be  ap- 
plied so  as  to  consider  a  United  States  per- 
son as  owning  stork  which  is  owned  by  a 
person  who  Is  not  a  United  States  person,  and 

"(Hi  In  applying  clause  (1)  of  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  section  318(a)(2).  the  phrase 
•10  percent'  shall  be  substituted  for  the 
Phrase  "50  percent'  vised  in  subparagraph 
'(C)." 

On  page  377.  line  10,  after  the  word  "is", 
to  strike  out  "an  officer  or  director  of  a  for- 
eign corporation  on  January  1,  1963"  and 
Insert  "on  January  1,  1963,  an  officer  or 
director  ol  a  foreign  coriKiratlon ,  {i  percent 
cr  more  in  value  of  the  stock  of  which  is 
owned  by  a  United  States  person,";  on  page 
378.  line  10,  after  the  word  "laws",  to  In- 
sert a  comma  and  "except  that  in  the  case  of 
persons  described  only  in  subsection  {a)(l) 
the  inf  rmation  required  shall  be  limited  to 
tiie  names  and  addresses  of  persons  described 
in  subsection  (a)(2)';  in  line  15.  after  "(a)", 
to  strike  out  •*(2)  and  (3)";  on  pmge  379, 
after  line  5,  to  insert: 

"(c)  Limitation. — No  Information  shall  be 
required  to  be  furnished  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  any  foreign  corporation  un- 
less such  information  Was  required  to  be 
fuml.-hed  under  regulations  which,  on  the 
date  on  which  the  United  States  citizen, 
resident,  or  person  becomes  liable  to  flle  a 
return  required  under  subsection  (a)  — 

"(1)  If  such  liability  arises  on  or  after 
January  1,  1963.  and  before  March  1,  1963, 
have  been  in  effect  since  January  1,  1963 
(but  only  if  such  regulations  were  prescribed 
before  December  1.  1962),  or 

"(2)  if  such  liability  arises  on  or  after 
March  1.  1963,  have  been  in  effect  for  at 
least  90  days" 

On  page  379.  at  the  beginning  of  line  18. 
to  strike  out  "(e)"  and  Insert  "(f)";  in  the 
second  line  of  the  material  after  line  18. 
after  the  wol-d  "sections",  to  strike  out 
"6678"  and  Insert  "6679";  on  page  380,  line  3. 
after  the  word  "adding",  to  strike  out  "at 
the  end  thereof"  and  Insert  "after  section 
6678  (as  added  by  section  19(e)  of  this 
Act)";  at  the  beginning  of  line  6,  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "6678"  to  "6670 '; 
on  page  381.  at  the  beginning  of  the  line 
after  line  9.  to  change  the  section  number 
from  "6678"  to  "6679". 

On  page  391.  at  the  beginning  of  line  22 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "21" 
to  "27';  after  line  22,  to  strike  out: 

"Section  7852(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  f relating  to  treaty  obligations) 
Fhai!  not  apply  In  re?x)€ct  of  any  amend- 
ment made  by  this  Act." 

And,  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

"No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  apply  In 
aiiy  case  where  its  application  would  be  con- 
trary to  any  treaty  obligation  of  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  occupied  the  floor  for  about  4  hours, 
some  considerable  part  of  the  time  de- 
voted to  answering  questions  from  the 
di.stincuishcd  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
Later  in  the  day,  as  I  went  by  his  chair, 
he  asked  me  if  I  would  again  yield.  I 
explained  to  him  tiiat  some  degree  of 
physical  fatigue  had  set  m  and  I  did 
not  want  to  again  take  the  floor,  but 
that  I  would  be  happy  to  do  so  today. 
I  now  have  the  floor.  Mr.  President,  and 


I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
■Wisconsin  for  a  question. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  yielding. 

I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa how  he  can  maintain  that  we  need 
investment  credit  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  modernization  of  American 
equipment  and  machinery  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  McGraw-Hill  survey  shows 
we  are  f-:oms  to  have  this  year  the  big- 
gest investment  in  plant  and  equipment 
in  the  history  of  our  country.  They  ex- 
pect, on  the  basis  of  their  survey,  which 
has  been  very  accurate  in  the  past,  for 
it  to  be  even  bigger  in  1963,  1964,  and 
1965.  F\irthemaore,  they  say  that  70 
percent  of  this  investment  is  going  to 
be  in  modernization.  So  withoiit  the  in- 
vestment credit,  and  even  without  the 
new  depreciation  provLsions.  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  the  greatest  improvement  in 
the  modernization  of  our  plant  we  have 
ever  had  in  our  history,  and  the  ex- 
pectation is  that  plant  is  going  to  be 
automated  even  more  rapidly  in  the  next 
3  or  4  years. 

Since  the  most  authoritative  evidence 
is  that  industry  is  going  to  break  all 
records  in  modernization,  how  can  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  maintain  that 
we  need  investment  credit  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  modernization  of 
American  equipment  and  machinery? 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
this:  America  has  come  of  age  in  a  new 
world,  a  world  we  have  helped  create, 
of  which  we  aie  a  part,  and  of  which, 
with  reference  to  the  free  nations  of  the 
world,  we  are  the  leaders.  We  are  con- 
fronted with  the  reality  of  a  revived,  re- 
surgent, vital,  dynamic,  expanding  in- 
dustrial workshop  in  Western  Europe, 
which,  as  of  today,  in  countries  with 
a  pormlation  equal  to  our  own.  i.s  united 
In  an  economic  union,  which  union  is 
in  the  process  of  negotiating  with  the 
United  Kingdom  to  become  a  part  of 
it.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  hope- 
ful that  those  negotiations  will  be  suc- 
cessful, arid  that  the  United  Kingdom 
will  become  a  part  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket. The  Senat-or  from  Oklahoma  en- 
tertains this  wi.'^h  becau.sp  he  believes  it 
will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  United 
States  of  America  for  that  to  be  ac- 
complished. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  believes 
that  this  economic  uruon  in  Western 
Europe,  especially  if  and  when  the 
United  Kingdom  become.s  a  part  of  it, 
uill  be  a  third  world  power,  with  an  in- 
dustrial, population,  and  resource 
strength  superior  to  that  of  Russia  and 
witli  an  industrial  potential  superior  to 
that  of  both  Russia  and  China.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  believes  it  will 
be  a  great  barrier — and  I  believe  one  of 
the  two  invincible  barriers — against 
Communist  aggression  and  world  domi- 
nation either  by  Communist  Russia  or 
Communist  China  or  both. 

Yet.  great  as  are  those  advantages,  the 
competitive  position  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  tliat  great  indus- 
trial workshop  in  Western  Europe  will 
be  something  which  will  be  fought  out 
over  a  period  of  years,  during  which  the 
fiercest  industrial  competition  which  has 
ever  taken  place  in  this  world  vriW  occur. 
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It  is  the  hope  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  that  the  United  States  will 
emerge,  shall  I  say,  triumphant  in  that 
great  comi^etitive  and  economic  struggle. 
If  it  is  to  do  so,  the  rate  of  growth  we 
have  had,  the  rate  of  growth  we  now 
have,  and  the  rate  of  growth  we  foresee 
under  the  present  enviromnent  of  our 
industrial  complex,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  will  not  be  ade- 
quate in  the  elements  of  encourage- 
ment and  stimulant  which  it  contains  to 
pei-mit  and  to  bring  about  that  desired 
growth  in  our  own  industrial  workshop 
which  will  enable  us  to  hold  our  own  in 
that  tremendously  fierce  and  enduring 
competition. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  does  not 
believe  that  we  should  wait  until  that 
competition  has  reached  the  point  that 
it  is  evident  that  the  great  industrial 
workshop  emerging  in  Euroi^e.  the  over- 
all rate  of  growth  of  which  is  at  this  time 
much  higher  than  our  own,  to  take  those 
actions  which  will  insui'e  the  opportunity 
for  the  certainty  that  America's  indus- 
trial growth  will  be  maintained  at  a  rate 
that  will  never  permit  our  position  in- 
dustrially and  competitively,  both  for 
the  domestic  market  within  this  coimtry 
and  for  the  world  market  in  the  chan- 
nels of  tra^le  and  commerce  of  the  free 
world,  to  be  jeopardized. 

Therefore,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa thinks  that  a  stitch  in  time  will 
save  nine,  that  action  in  time  will  in- 
sure the  achievement  of  this  objective, 
for  which  I  know  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin devoutly  hopes. 

If  tliere  is  disagreement  between  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  it  is  not  as  to  the  ob- 
jective to  be  achieved  but  is  as  to  wheth- 
er this  provision  is  either  necessar>'  or 
helfpul  to  the  achieving  of  that  objec- 
tive. The  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
thinks  it  is.  The  Senator  from  Wi,<;con- 
sin  thinks  it  is  not.  I  have  full  respect 
for  the  Senator's  position  and  for  his 
ability  to  make  it  clear.  I  simply  do  not 
agree  with  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
with  the  changes  in  the  depreciation 
schedule  which  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  now  provided,  any  firm  can 
depreciate  any  piece  of  equipment  or 
machinery  as  rapidly  as  it  wishes,  and 
in  the  future  for  the  first  time  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  write  it  off  against 
taxes;  provided  only  that  it  can  show 
it  actually  does  depreciate  and  actually 
does  use  up  the  equipment  that  rapidly? 
So  although  the  new  depreciation  sched- 
ule which  has  gone  into  effect  has  not 
had  an  effect  yet  at  stimulating  the 
American  economy,  it  would  seem  to  be 
just  about  as  far  as  one  could  go  with- 
out providing  an  extraordinary,  exces- 
sive advantage  for  manufacturers. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  first  question  the 
Senat-or  asked  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa would  answer  in  the  affirmative. 
Since  the  Senator  then  qualified  his 
question,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
will  have  to  answer  in  the  negative. 

The  fact  about  the  business  is,  Mr. 
President,  even  giving  effect  to  the  new 
depreciation  guidelines,  the  representa- 
tive tax  life,  with  reference  to  a  com- 
parison between  the  United  States  and 
the  nations  of  Europe,  would  be  roughly 


as  follows:  in  Belgium  8  years,  in  Can- 
ada 10  years,  in  France  10  years,  in  West 
Germany  10  years,  in  Italy  10  years,  in 
the  Netherlands  10  years,  in  Sweden  5 
years,  in  the  United  States  12  years,  in 
Japan  16  years,  and  m  the  United  King- 
dom 27  years. 

Giving  effect  to  the  new  guidelines  in 
the  last  order,  to  which  the  Senator  has 
referred,  the  depreciation  allowance  in 
the  first  year  would  be  as  follows;  m  Bel- 
gium 22 '2  percent,  in  Canada  30  per- 
cent, in  France  25  percent,  in  West  Ger- 
many 20  percent,  in  Italy  25  percent,  in 
Japan  43.4  percent,  in  The  Netherlands 
26.2  percent,  in  Sweden  30  percent,  and 
in  the  United  Kingdom  39  percent. 

The  average  for  all  those  foreign 
countries  is  a  29-perccnt  depreciation 
deduction,  initial  investment  allowance, 
the  first  year.  That  is  an  averaee  of  29 
percent.  In  the  United  States,  after  giv- 
ing  effect  to  the  new  depreciation  guide- 
hnes,  the  percentage  is  16.7  percent. 

Mr.  DOUGI^^S.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  That  compares  to  the 
overall  average  which  I  have  just  stated, 
as  to  which  I  read  the  details,  of  29  per- 
cent in  the  nine  foreign  countries  winch 
are  competitive  to  us. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   PROXMIRE.     Mr.  Presidcnt^ 

Mr.  KERR.  I  should  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Illinois,  but  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  after  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  talked  to  him  yes- 
terday and  explained  to  him  he  was  not 
exhausted,  but  tired,  and  would  be  glad 
to  yield  to  him  this  morning,  took  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  expressed  regret 
over  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  had  seen  fit  to  leave  the 
Chamber  and  not  permit  himself  to  be 
interrogated  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  understand  and 
withdraw  my  request. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Illinois,  after  I  have  fully  satisfied  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  shall  have  no 
higher  pleasure  than  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  for  such  questions 
as  he  wishes  to  ask. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  always  a  great 
pleasure  to  engage  in  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklalioma.  I  think  liis 
implicit  reproof  to  me  is  correct.  I  shall 
not  try  to  inject  myself  in  this  discussion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  merely  stated  exactly 
what  happened.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  sa  d  he  preferred  to  be  inter- 
rogated tins  morning.  I  put  that  in  the 
Record.  I  thought  that  was  a  perfectly 
reasonable  request.  I  said  I  would  re- 
gret it  very  much  if  there  were  not  an 
opportunity  to  interrogate  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill,  before  the  Sen- 
ate take?  action. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  would  not  miss  it  for  the 
world, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So.  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  and  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin agree  on  this. 

Now,  to  get  back  to  the  Senator's 
answer,  I  merely  wish  to  point  out  to 


the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  where- 
as there  may  be  in  the  difference  in  de- 
preciation opportunities  to  which  the 
Senator  adverts,  it  is  very  interesting  to 
not-e  that  the  cotmtries  which  can 
charge  off  the  largest  amount  of  their 
equipment  in  the  first  year — and  the 
United  Kingdom  is  a  conspicuous  exam- 
ple— have  been  growing  more  slowly 
than  others. 

The  investment  credit  has  not  helped 
them.  They  have  been  doing  worse  not 
better  than  countries  that  have  no  in- 
vestment credit.  Sweden  can  charge  off 
the  life  of  assets  in  an  average  of  5  years; 
Belgium  8  years.  Those  countries  have 
been  growing  more  slowly  than  has  the 
United  States,  not  more  rapidly.  So  the 
empirical  evidence  shows 

Mr.  KERR.  With  reference  to 
Sweden,  we  know  that  it  is  a  Socialist 
country  in  which,  so  far  as  \:e  know,  all 
or  much  of  the  industrv-  is  owned  by  the 
Government.  It  is  a  Sociali.<=t  govern- 
ment. The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  be- 
lieves that  any  Socialist  government  will 
slow  down  the  industrial  development 
within  it.  That  is  inherent  in  socialism. 
This  country  with  even  more  shackles 
around  it  than  it  has  now,  will  outgrow 
any  Socialist  coimtry  in  the  world. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  had  a  slower 
rate  of  growth.  I  cannot  imagine  more 
trouble  than  the  United  Kingdom  has 
had  economically  in  the  past  15  years. 
As  I  read  my  history,  late  in  the'  19th 
century  there  was  a  great  celebration  in 
England.  It  was  the  5Gth  anniversary  of 
the  great  Queen.  People  came  from 
around  the  world  and  joined  in  a  tribute 
to  the  great  Queen  and  to  the  mighty 
empire  over  which  she  reigned. 

England  was  the  predominant  mili- 
tary power  in  the  world.  It  was  said 
that  the  sun  never  set  upon  her  domin- 
ions and  her  possessions.  England  was 
the  predominant  financial  power  in  the 
world.  England  was  the  predominant 
industrial  power  in  the  world.  Her 
mighty  fleet  which  ruled  the  waves 
made  it  possible  for  countless  thousands 
of  boats  and  ships  to  ply  the  seven  seas, 
bringing  from  her  colonies  around  the 
world  raw  materials  which  were  fed  into 
the  maw  of  her  industrial  machines, 
out  of  which  poured  the  mighty  produc- 
tion which  gave  her  a  predominant  posi- 
tion industrially  and  financially,  and 
supported  her  in  achieving  her  pre- 
dominant military  position  in  the  world. 

While  that  celebration  was  underway, 
a  citizen  of  England  was  a  resident  in 
our  country.  I  know  he  must  have  been 
thrilled  by  the  great  celebration  going 
on  in  his  native  land  and  by  the  tribute 
being  paid  to  the  great  queen  upon  her 
50th  anniversary.  But  he  looked  down 
the  years  and  saw  that  the  day  would 
come  when  his  mother  country  would  be 
stripped  of  her  colonies  and  when  the 
foundation  for  the  mighty  position  she 
occupied  would  no  longer  exist.  Rud- 
yard  Kipling  then  penned  the  immortal 
words  of  the  "Recessional": 

God  of  our  fathers,   known   of  old, 
Lord  of  our  far-flung  battle  line 

Beneath  whose  awful  hand  we  hold 
Dominion  over  palm  and  pine. 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget! 
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He  said :  ^ 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies. 
The  captains  and  the  kings  depart, 

Still  stands  Thine  ancient  sacrifice. 
An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget! 

Today  1  honor  England,  equal  with 
the  honor  I  pay  any  nation  on  this  earth, 
other  than  the  proud  and  mighty  Nation 
under  the  western  stars,  beneath  the  flag 
of  Old  Glory. 

But  England  no  longer  rules  the  waves. 
Her  financial  institutions  are  no  longer 
the  dominant  power  in  finance.  Her 
industrial  workshop  no  longer  causes  the 
channels  of  trade  and  commerce  to 
tremble  or  stand  in  awe  and  respect. 
The  star  that  was  then  in  its  zenith 
above  the  United  Kingdom  and  shone 
with  such  brilliance  upon  the  magnifi- 
cent celebration  of  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  great  Queen  has  long  since  loft 
its  zenith  and  started  its  inexorable  de- 
scent down  the  western  horizon. 

It  is  my  hope  that  it  will  never  set. 
because  she  has  a  proud  and  glorious 
history  and  record.  But  her  colonies 
have  been  stripped  from  her.  She  has 
had  the  fight  of  her  life  to  survive.  Be 
it  said  to  her  credit,  her  courasie  has 
never  failed  or  dimmed.  The  m'renuity 
and  resourcefulne.ss  of  her  people  have 
never  been  impaired. 

But  she  is  competing  today  with  our 
Nation,  Today  the  star  of  America  is  m 
the  zenith,  and  our  light  shines  far  above 
the  seven  seas  and  the  channels  of  trade 
and  commerce  aroun.d  the  world.  It  is 
well,  because  we  now  bear  the  burden  of 
world  leadership  of  the  free  world.  Ours 
is  the  dominant  industrial  workshop  on 
the  earth.  We  are  the  center  of  financial 
strength  and  power  in  our  world.  We 
are  the  proud  possessors  of  mighty  fleets 
in  the  air,  on  the  ocean,  and  under  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  that  make  the  v.'orld 
livable  here  and  m  other  free  areas. 

How  can  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  seek  to  impose  upon  us 
shackles  that  would  hold  our  progress  to 
the  rate  of  advance  yet  to  be  made  by  the 
brave  and  sallant  nation  yonder  on  that 
island,  after  the  sources  of  her  wealth, 
her  power,  and  her  strength  have  boon 
stripped  from  her?  There  is  no  basis 
of  comparison,  nor  could  we  possibly  en- 
dure the  thought  of  shackling  ourselves 
to  a  position  in  which  we  could  march 
forward  at  no  greater  pace  of  progress 
than  England  is  able  to  maintain. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield'' 

Mr,  KERR.  I  yield.  I  was  about  to 
describe  conditions  in  both  Beisium  and 
Holland. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr,  President.  I  do 
not  like  to  puncture  the  Senator's  mag- 
nificent oratorical  balloon 

Mr    KERR.     Have  at  it. 

Mr   PROXMIRE.     I  will  have  at  it. 

Mr  KERR.  I  a.sk  no  quarter  and  give 
none. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  has 
made  an  attack  on  the  investment  credit 
in  trying  to  defend  it,  that  demolishes  his 
own  position.  The  fact  is  that  England 
was  rising.  Englaiid  was  reaching  the 
ztnith  before  she  had  the  investment 
credit  and  before  she  had  the  advantages 
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of  quick  depreciation.  Since  she  adopted 
that  method  of  subsidy — this  particular 
method  of  tax  advantage  for  manufac- 
turers— she  has  gone  down,  as  the  Sena- 
tor has  so  eloquently  described.  When- 
ever we  raise  this  point — whether  it  be  in 
relation  to  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
En!,'land,  or  Sweden — there  is  always  an 
alibi.  It  is  said  that  this  country  or  that 
country  is  a  Socialist  country,  or  that  it 
has  lost  its  colonies. 

They  have  had  one  kind  of  problem  or 
aiiother  The  fact  remains  that  they 
adopted  investment  credit,  and  they  have 
not  grown  as  rapidly  as  we  have, 

Mr.  KERR  The  decline  started  be- 
fore they  adopted  the  measure.  They 
adopted  the  measure  in  an  effort  to  hold 
the  decline  ss  they  started  up  the  hill 
witli  >omt  d'  ;;<,•  of  success.  The  Sena- 
tor.>  t>bs(  r\;ir.'M  -  on  history  we  not  sup- 
i)iited  by  th-  :t(. >:d  However.  I  yield 
for  a  question,  not  a  speech. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Is  It  the  Senator's 
posliion  that  although  we  are  winning 
the  trade  competition,  although  we  have 
a  ii''\v  depreciation  seliedule.  we  must  fol- 
low the  same  kind  of  tax  privilege  and 
tax  advantage  that  our  world  competi- 
tors do.  no  matter  how  unjustifiable  and 
discriminatory  they  may  be?  I  ask  the 
Senator  if  this  is  not  the  same  old  story 
that  we  have  encountered  in  our  experi- 
ence m  our  own  States,  the  argument 
tliat  we  must  adopt  whatever  regressive 
form  of  taxation  a  nearby  State  has 
adopted  if  we  are  to  permit  our  manu- 
facturers, in  Oklahoma  or  in  Wisconsin, 
to  compete  successfully?  Is  it  not  the 
same  old  discredited  argument  that  we 
have  to  have  a  tax  system,  no  matter 
how  regressive  it  may  be.  in  order  to  put 
our  industry  on  the  same  basis?  Finally, 
I  w;,-l;  to  ask  the  Senator 

Mr  KERR.  I  wish  the  Senator  would 
ask  till  :.e  questions  one  at  a  time.  The 
Senator  has  already  aMced  three.  I  will 
try  to  answer  two  of  them.  First,  as  of 
now.  certainly,  we  are  not  winning  the 
trade  war.  The  Senator  has  been  quot- 
ing figures  on  the  floor  about  our  ad- 
vantage with  reference  to  imports  and 
exports,  totally  ignoring  many  of  the 
elements  of  the  picture  relating  to  ex- 
port dollars  in  contrast  to  the  dollars 
v.e  import. 

The  Senator  has  used  various  figures 
about  how  much  more  we  sell  than  we 
buy.  He  took  offense  yesterday  because 
I  did  not  accept  the  figures  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  in  this  connec- 
tion. About  2  years  ago  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  committee  became  sus- 
picious of  the  figures  that  were  being 
given  to  the  committee  with  reference 
to  how  much  this  country  was  exporting 
and  how  much  it  was  importing.  Wit- 
nesses came  before  our  committee  and 
told  us : 

The  figtires  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce show  that  we  have  a  $4  billion 
favorable  trade  balance. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  said: 

Let  us  analyze  these  statements.  How 
much  of  this  supposedly  $4  billion  trade 
balance  is  due  to  the  agricultural  and  other 
products  we  export  after  we  give  them  away? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President 


Mr.  KERR.  Let  me  answer  the  Sen- 
ator's question.  He  can  stand  up  as  long 
as  I  can. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  has 
asked  a  rhetorical  question.  I  wish  to 
answer  it. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia asked  that  question  of  the  witness. 
The  witness  said.    T  do  not  know.  " 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  said,  'Go 
and  get  the  answer." 

The  witness  came  back  and  disclo.^^ed 
that  about  $2  billion  to  $2'2  billion  of 
that  supposedly  advantageous  or  favor- 
able trade  balance  was  by  reason  of  what 
we  had  given  away. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  Mr,  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROHKRTSON.    On  grains? 

Mr.  KP'RH       Y(>s. 

Mr,  r()HM;rsoN,  Six  billion  nine 
hundiTd  niiiii'in  dollars,  for  soft  cur- 
rency, which  i.s  r  ,  i.U  tn  a  ftlveaway. 

Mr.  KERR.  V^  >  That  has  brm  in- 
cluded In  the  .'kilt  s  of  tlie  Comm»icc 
Department.  r<  rn'  m  lUing  to  the  Aiiirr- 
ican  people  what  our  favorable  balance 
was  in  coiinectiun  with  trade  and  com- 
merce. Because  of  the  fi  ;ht  made  by  i.hc 
Finance  Committee,  under  tlie  able  lead- 
ership of  its  distinguished  chairman,  the 
Commerce  Department  began  using  a 
different  basis  for  the  figures  that  it 
publishes. 

However,  even  as  of  now.  when  they 
issue  their  monthly  figures  on  what  our 
exports  and  imports  are,  they  include  in 
the  exports  what  we  give  away. 

Finally,  when  they  get  down  to  the 
things  that  go  out  for  dollars,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  imports  that  come  in 
and  are  paid  for  in  dollars,  they  give  the 
figures  in  their  quarterly  reports.  But 
even  in  those  reports  they  include  our 
agricultural  exports,  which  are  sold  at 
the  world  market.  Cotton,  for  example, 
is  sold  at  8 '2  cents  a  pound  less  than 
American  textile  mills  pay  for  it.  Feed 
grains  are  sold  at  a  greatly  reduced  price. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR      I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  On  wheat,  our  ex- 
port subsidy  is  65  cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.  KERR.  On  wheat,  it  is  65  cents 
a  bushel.  Yet  the  dollar  we  receive  from 
the  sale  of  agricultural  products  at  give- 
away prices  are  included  in  the  Com- 
merce Department's  reports  with  refer- 
ence to  our  trade  balance,  imports  and 
exports.  If  we  strip  from  that  state- 
ment the  billions  of  dollars  of  agricul- 
tural exports  that  we  send  out,  for  which 
we  receive  some  dollars,  but  which  are 
sold  at  from  25  percent  to  35  percent 
below  the  domestic  market,  we  find 
emerging  an  entirely  different  picture. 

As  of  now,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce says  we  have  a  favorable  trade 
balance,  I  believe,  running  at  the  rate 
of  $2  billion  for  1962.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  not  had  time  to  go  be- 
neath the  surface,  as  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  so  often  done  in  asking  ques- 
tions at  Finance  Committee  hearings, 
and  as  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson  1  has  in- 
dicated in  connection  with  the  prices  that 
we  get  for  these  exports,  even  though 
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they  pay  us  a  part  of  their  value   in 
dollars. 

Therefore,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa does  not  regard  as  valid  in  this 
debate,  and  in  determining  tlie  position 
of  the  American  industrial  workshop 
relative  to  that  m  Western  Europe,  the 
figures  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
They  arc  not  an  accurate  presentation 
of  the  actual  picture. 

When  we  finally  strip  the  i.s.sue  down 
to  what  this  country  buys  and  sells,  we 
see  that  what  we  buy  we  pay  for  at  100 
cents  on  the  dollar,  and  Senators  will 
find  that  instead  of  having  a  rosy  pic- 
ture of  a  big  balance  in  favor  of  our 
country,  we  have  a  sad  picture,  an  ane- 
mic picture,  one  which  can  be  corrected 
only  by  a  vast  increase  in  the  efficiency 
in  the  economy  of  our  industrial  work- 
shop aJid  its  pioductlvity. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  aside  from  what- 
ever the  reliition.vhip  may  be.  if  we  con- 
tinue to  give  away  our  products  (u-  sell 
them  at  50  cents  on  the  dollar,  we  can 
keep  a  certain  number  of  dollars  com- 
ing into  this  country.  However,  there 
are  Senators  who  think  tJie  day  wU!  come 
when  cither  by  choice  or  necessity  we 
shall  abandon  tliat  process.  In  the 
meantime  it  is  the  hope  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  that  we  will  develop  a 
situation  which  will  enable  us  to  survive 
and  maintain  the  convertibility  of  the 
dollar  which  we  now  maintain,  without 
being  forced  into  international  fiscal 
bankruptcy,  as  I  related  it  yesterday  with 
respect  to  the  decline  in  our  gold  reserve 
and  the  increase  of  the  claims  against 
it. 

With  reference  to  the  last  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  about  this 
being  the  same  as  the  contest  between 
the  various  States 

Mr.  PROXMITE.  Before  the  Senator 
gets  to  that,  does  he  wish  to  yield  for  one 
further  question'' 

Mr.  KERR.  I  am  simply  answering 
the  Senators  questions  one  at  a  time. 
I  will  finish  answering  the  last  one. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  just 
finished  saying  he  had  finished. 

Mr.  KERR.     No;  I  said: 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  last  q\iestion 
of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct.  I 
simply  wanted  to  ask  a  further  question 
with  re-spect  to  the  question  the  Senator 
just  aiiswered,  if  he  will  permit.  Does 
the  Senator  deny  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  shows  that  we  have  a  surplus 
in  trade  of  $4.8  billion  in  the  first  half 
of  1962? 

Mr.  KERR.  Yes;  I  deny  that  it  shows 
that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  I  have  the  figures 
right  here. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  the  Senator  will  look 
at  them,  they  show  that  we  are  going 
at  that  rate  for  the  year. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  was  not  what  the 
Senator  asked. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Seasonally  ad- 
justed. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  was  not  in  the 
Senator's  question. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  an  annual 
basis. 


Mr.  KERR.     That  was  not  in  the  Sen- 

at-or's  question. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  we  take  out  Gov- 
ernment aid  of  exports,  we  take  S2  6  bil- 
lion from  that  balance. 

Mr  KERFi.  No;  wc  have  an  annual 
rate  of  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  An  annual  rate  of 
that. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  ought  to 
read  what  the  rate  is. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  If  we  add  in  the 
services  rendered  surplus,  of  $1.7  billion; 
wc  have  an  annual  favorable  trade  in 
the  commercial  area  alone,  leaving  out 
the  Government  giveaway  of  S3. 9  bil- 
lion. If  we  subtract  from  that  the  $2,5 
billion,  which  is  all  wc  have  loaned 
abiond,  capital  long  and  short  term 
from  oui  pr.vate  institutions,  we  lia\e  a 
surplus  of  ,<1  5  billion,  even  assumm.a 
t!.Ht  nil  wi'  have  in,i!n\i  abroad  has  come 
back  and  ha.s  b(-tn  spent  hrre  nnri  has 
bent  filed  our  export  bu.^iness. 

1  submit  iluit  on  ih.s  basis,  in  the 
first  half  of  li'62,  we  are  wiiuiing;  wc 
are  riomi'  a  better  .lob  in  trade  t.'ian 
oilier  nations  through.out  the  world. 

Mr.  KERR.  Surely;  but  m  ihal  an- 
nual rate  of  $1.5  billion  is  included  $11 
billion  of  agricultural  products  we  are 
sellir.g, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Government  aid  or 
finar.ced  export.':. 

Mr  KERR.  That  is  not  Government 
aid  exj.orts.  Tiie  Senator  ouslit  to  know 
what  he  is  looking  at,  Tlie  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  does  not  admit  its  au- 
thenticity. What  It  says  does  not  in- 
clude sales  of  agricultural  products  tliat 
we  make  for  dollars,  not  loaned,  which 
are  sold  at  from  25  to  40  percent  dis- 
count. Did  not  the  Senator  know  that? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  that  this  is 
included  in  the  figures  here;  and  this  is 
not  commercial  export;  it  is  Govern- 
ment-financed aid  export. 

Mr.  KERR.  No,  they  are  not  Gov- 
ernment financed  at  all.  We  sell  those 
products  for  cash,  but  we  sell  them  at  a 
discount. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  are  Govern- 
ment sales,  though.  They  arc  Govern- 
ment export. 

Mr.  KERR.     That  is  Government  aid. 
Mr.    PROXMIRE.     It   is   Government 
export.     The  figure  is  for  Government 
export, 

Mr.  KERR.  Th.e  Senator  said  it  was 
Government  aid  export. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Well,  it  is  not  com- 
mercial export. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Most 
of  ouj-  exports  of  wheat  are  for  dollars. 
It  is  private  trade  in  itself,  but  is  sub- 
sidized by  the  Governm.ent.  There  is  a 
separate  subsidy.  It  is  export  trade  but 
not  for  the  Government. 

Mr  KERR,  It  is  not  included  in  that 
figure.  What  they  actually  get  was  in- 
cluded in  that  figure  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

So  if  we  strip  it  all  down  bare,  naked, 
we  have  a  deficit.  Any  time  we  want 
to  give  this  "stuff"  away,  wc  can  do  so. 

I  wrote  a  book  3  or  4  years  ago,  I 
found  out  tliat  it  was  not  too  great  a 
success  in  selling.  But  it  was  the  easiest 
tiling  to  give  away  that  I  ever  saw.  The 
same  is  true  of  our  agricultural  products. 


The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  said  that 
we  have  built  an  industry  and  a  work- 
shop that  Will  bring  things  into  the 
channels  of  trade  and  commerce  and 
world  competition  and  will  produce  an 
adequate  inflow  of  dollars  to  offset  what 
goes  out  for  the  stuff  we  buy:  what  goes 
out  for  what  our  tourists  spend  overseas ; 
for  what  goes  out  that  we  spend  in  other 
countries  in  connection  with  our  armed 
services;  for  what  goes  out  in  the  form 
of  loans  of  dollars  that  do  not  have  to 
be  spent  here.  Why  treat  a  patient  until 
he  can  stand  up  for  an  hour  a  day  but 
never  will  get  any  better  than  that"? 

I  used  to  know  a  doctor,  a  very  dear 
friend  of  mine.  He  said.  "Do  you  under- 
stand my  concept  of  trtaling  illness?" 

I  .«;aid.  "Yes,  you  treat  your  pai.ents  so 
tha!   ti.ey  will  neither  dio  nor  evi  r  get 

Wf" 

TliHl  !>;  t)!(  kind  of  presci'  piion  t-ho 
.*^i:.!i!r:  J : '  m  ^^■;^cc1n.^ln  is  offrnni,:  He 
wan;-  t('  r  v(  wu  economic  prescription 
tlial  will  let  Amer.cu:i  lndusli*y  barely 
gel  up  !>fT  I's  knri\':.  but  never  Ix'  able  to 
stand  <■  :('r;  i^nci  take  it,";  ripht'ul  place  In 
the  economic  battles  of  th;s  i^-eat  new 
world  in  which  we  have  come  of  a.-(  and 
w  hlch  wc  helped  to  create, 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr  KERR      I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr,  PASTORE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  saying  categorically  that  In- 
sofar as  the  balance  of  trade  being  in  our 
favor  IS  concerned,  it  is  merely  a  fiction? 

Mr  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa tried  to  explain  very  carefully 
what  he  was  saying. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  verj-  much  In- 
terested in  the  subject:  I  am  not  being 
critical  at  all. 

Mr  KERR.  I  know  the  Senator  is  not 
being  critical. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  not  trying  to  be 
impertinent.  The  Senator's  view  is  very 
optimistic.  He  believes  that  the  balance 
of  trade  is  in  our  favor.  The  point  has 
been  made  that  some  things  are  being 
sold  at  a  discount,  which  are  being  in- 
cluded in  what  they  are  actually  selling, 
and  that  is  balancing  the  trade  to  our 
favor.  But  that  is  only  a  fiction,  and  not 
a  truth. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin fMr.  Proxmipe''  can  understand 
these  figures,  he  is  far  better  than  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Tlie  actual  situation  is  this:  I  said  that 
aside  from  Government  aid  exports  and 
Government  financing,  the  balances  are 
now  in  our  favor  to  the  tune  of  $1,500 
million  or  $1,200  million  a  year. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  are  in  our 
favor  to  the  extent  of  $3.9  billion  a  year 
even  if  we  include  the  export  of  Ameri- 
can capital,  and  even  if  we  assume  that 
it  is  all  spent  here. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce advised  me  last  night  that  aside 
from  what  we  were  giving  away,  we  had 
a  favorable  balance  of  about  $2  billion, 
at  the  annual  rate,  for  this  year.  But 
included  in  that  amount  are  the  dollars 
we  receive  for  the  agricultural  products 
we  sell  at  a  discount. 

1  have  been  trying  all  morning  to  get 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the 
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exact  figures  with  respect  to  our  total 
exports  of  agricultural  products  at  a 
discount.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get 
that  information,  but  I  expect  to  receive 
K  during  the  day  and  shall  place  it  in 
the  Record.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
it  exceeds  the  $2  billion,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  estimates  I  received  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  is  our  favor- 
able trade  balance  for  this  year,  includ- 
ing the  dollars  we  receive  for  the  agri- 
cultural products  we  sell  at  a  discount. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Then  the  Senator 
says  wt  are  selling  our  agricultural  com- 
modities at  a  discount.  Does  he  mean 
that  foreign  consumers  are  able  to  buy 
those  commodities  at  cheaper  prices 
than  the  prices  which  American  con- 
sumers pay? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  say  that  a  foreign  tex- 
tile mill   can  buy  American  cotton 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  know  about  cotton. 

Mr.  KERR.  At  8'j  cents  a  pound 
under  what  domestic  textile  mills  pay. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  realize  that. 

Mr.  KERR.  Foreign  users  are  buying 
our  wheat  for  about  65  cents  a  bushel 
below  the  domestic  price, 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  other  words, 
American  commodities  are  being  sold 
abroad  at  a  price  cheaper  than  the  price 
the  American  consumer  has  to  pay  for 
them? 

Mr.  KERR.     That  is  correct. 

Mr  PASTORE.  I  am  familiar  with 
the  cotton  situation,  because  that  case 
is  pending  before  a  Government  agency. 
It  is  one  in  which  we  and  the  declining 
textile  industry  in  this  country  are  deeply 
interested.  Up  until  now,  a  decision  has 
not  been  forthcoming. 

There  is  very  little  for  us  in  the  United 
States  to  brag  about,  when  we  are  boast- 
ing about  what  we  are  selling  abroad, 
when  what  we  are  selling  there  is  being 
sold  to  foreien  consumers  at  a  cheaper 
price  than  the  price  at  which  it  is  being 
sold  to  American  consumers.  Certainly 
we  have  very  little  to  brag  about  in  that 
situation,  and  it  gives  no  pleasure  to  me. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  understand;  and  that  is 
what  the  Senator  said  when  he  said  he 
did  not  believe  we  needed  an  economic 
doctor  which  would  prescribe  for  us  the 
kind  of  medicine  that  would  barely  keep 
us  alive,  but  never  would  permit  us  to  be- 
come as  strong  and  as  powerful  as  we 
can  become  with  the  proper  economic  en- 
vironment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  deny  that  the  McGraw- 
Hill  survey  and  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  sui-vey  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  survey  all  show — after  inter- 
rogating businesses  all  over  the  coun- 
try— that  they  consider  that  the  invest- 
ment credit  will  have  little  or  no  effect 
on  the  investments  they  make:  and  ac- 
cording to  the  survey  made  by  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board,  such 
additional  investments  would  be  made 
only  in  the  amount  of  approximately 
S30b  million,  but  at  a  cost  of  $1  billion 
in  Federal  revenue '^ 

Mr  KERR.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  that  my  confidence  in  myself 
is  such  that  I  think  I  know  more  about 
the  economics  of  the  American  industrial 
establishment  than  do  the  editors  of  Mc- 
Graw-Hill or  the  Wall  Street  Journal — 


and  what  was  the  other  one  the  Senator 
fiom  Wisconsin  named? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor  

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin named  three  papers.  What  were 
they'' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  was  a  survey  of 
the  top  executives  of  each  of  these  com- 
panies. They  were  asked  what  effect  the 
proposed  investment  credit  would  have 
on  their  companies.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  asked  68  of  the  leading  business 
executives  in  the  country.  Only  one  said 
he  would  change  his  policy  in  regard  to 
industrial  plant  and  equipment.  The 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
asked  1,000.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  a  very  successful  businessman; 
but  he  is  only  one.  and  I  doubt  that  he 
knows  more  than  1,000  people — although 
that  is  possible. 

M;-  KERF^  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  that  I  do  not  know  what  Mc- 
Graw-Hill said  I  am  like  the  young  fel- 
low that  a  well-known  poet  wrote  about. 
This  younii  fellow  was  trying  to  get  a  girl 
to  marry  him,  but  she  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  economic  situation  he  could  of- 
fer her,  and  she  was  trying  to  encourage 
him  to  exert  greater  effort  than  he  was 
capi.ble  of. 

She  said  she  wished  he  could  be  like 
Ben  Franklin. 

She  said    at  Ben  Franklin  was  awfully  poor, 

But  full  of  ambition  an'  brains; 
An'  studied   philosophy   all  his  hull   life, 

An'  see  what  he  got  for  his  pains! 

He  brought  electricity  out  of  the  sky. 

With  a  kite  an'  a  bottle  an'  key, 
An'    we're    owing    him    more'n    anyone    else 

For  all  the  bright  lights  'at  we  see, 

Jane  Jones  she  honestly  said  It  was  so! 

Mebbe  he  did — 

I  dunnol 

O'course   what's  allers  been  hlnderln'  me 

I.s   not  havln'  any  kite,  llghtnln',  er  key. 

I  do  not  know  what  McGraw-Hill  said. 
But  I  know  what  the  economic  facts  of 
life  are,  and  I  know  what  industrial  ex- 
ecutives in  this  country  have  told  me.  I 
know  what  the  railroad  industry  has 
said;  I  know  what  the  textile  industry 
has  said;  I  know  what  the  chemical  in- 
dustry has  said;  I  know  what  the  coal 
industry  has  said;  and  I  know  what  the 
shoe  industry  has  said. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  They  want  a  wind- 
fall, 

Mr  KERR  They  say,  "We  need  this 
addiiional  incentive  to  enable  us  to  build 
facilities  to  quickly  and  efTectively  com- 
pete for  the  domestic  market  and  in  the 
world  market." 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  can  call 
It  a  windfall  if  he  likes;  it  is  immaterial 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I  simply 
do  not  agree  with  him. 

I  think  it  is  a  constructive  piece  of  tax 
legislation  which,  in  conjunction  with 
the  revision  of  the  depletion  formula  re- 
cently announced,  will  ann  the  indus- 
trial workshop  in  this  country  with  the 
economic  weapons  to  enable  it  to  sur- 
vive and  to  prosper.  Mere  survival,  Mr. 
President,  is  inadequate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  These  hundreds  of 
exeutives  were  asked  the  question:  If  the 
administration's  program  of  tax  incen- 
tives for  investment  purposes  were  en- 


acted, how  much  would  it  cau.se  them  to 
increase  their  capital  expenditures  in 
1962? 

In  reply,  business  as  a  whole  indi- 
cated that  it  would  raise  its  1962  plans 
by  only  about  1  percent  or  about  $300 
million.  Nine  out  of  every  ten  com- 
panies which  replied  stated  that  they 
would  not  use  such  a  program.  That 
was  exactly  the  same  answer  that  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
got,  and  it  was  exactly  the  same  answer 
that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  got. 

Although  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  business- 
men in  the  country.  I  submit  that  these 
people,  who  have  the  responsibility  of 
determining  the  capital  investment  plans 
of  their  own  companies,  understand 
their  companies'  plans  even  better  than 
does  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  think  I  understand  them 
better  than  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
docs. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  sure  tlu'  Sen- 
ator is  endowed  with  ample  self-confi- 
dence. 

Mr.  KERR.  And  the  plans  for  1962 
were  not  made  in  the  middle  of  1962  or 
in  the  spring  of  1962.  The  plans  of  these 
companies  for  their  expansion  in  1962 
were  made  in  1960  or  in  1961. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator 

Mr.  KERR.  Just  a  minute.  If  any 
one  of  us  is  going  to  make  a  speech  in 
my  time,  it  is  myself,  I  will  answer  the 
Senator's  questions,  but  I  will  not  yield 
any  further  for  speeches. 

As  for  the  question  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  referred  to,  I  do  not  know 
when  they  were  asked  it.  But  this  in- 
vestment credit  was  not  Uien  a  reality. 
There  are  some  conservative  business- 
men in  this  country  who  do  not  respond 
to  that  which  is  not  in  existence.  They 
knew  there  was  certain  opposition  to 
this  investment  credit  last  year.  They 
knew  there  was  strong  opposition  to  it 
this  year.  Why  would  they  respond  to  a 
stimulant  which  had  not  been  provided 
at  that  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  was  not  the 
question 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin can  speculate  all  he  wants  to.  But 
the  evidence  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  is  that  industry — if  and  when  this 
credit  becomes  the  law  and  becomes 
available  to  industry — will  respond. 
That  is  my  conviction.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  may  have  a  different 
one.  If  he  does,  I  am  happy  to  have  him 
tell  the  Senate  so;  but  I  am  going  to  ask 
him  to  do  it  in  his  own  time,  not  in  my 
time. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Pell  took  the  chair 
as  Presiding  Officer. ) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  deny  that  the  great 
business  organizations  and  associations 
of  the  country  came  before  the  Finance 
Committee  and  opposed  this  windfall 
which  business  would  thus  receive? 

Mr.  KERR.    Yes,  I  deny  that 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  deny  that  they  came 
before  the  committee? 

Mr.  KERR.  No,  I  do  not  deny  that 
they  came  before  us. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Or  that  they  op- 
posed the  investment  credit? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  admit  that  some  of 
them  oppo;ied  it.  But  I  deny  that  any  of 
them  oppo.sed  it  as  a  windfall  or  that  it 
is  a  windfall.  When  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  includes  the  word  "windfall" 
in  his  question.  I  answer  m  the  negative. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  But  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  does  not  deny  that  they 
opposed  it? 

Mr.  KERR.  There  were  .some  who  op- 
posed it,  and  they  are  as  shortsighted  as 
the  Senator  from  WL-^consin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  dispute  that  this  invest- 
ment credit  would  "sock"  the  budget  for 
a  SI  billion  or  $14  billion  tax  cut  which 
the  responsible  business  organizations 
oppose? 

Mr.  KERR  Well,  Mr.  President,  that 
Is  a  question  of  interpretation  The 
Govermncnt  si>ends  a  couple  of  billion 
dollars  a  }ear  m  the  development  of 
water  and  joil  resources.  If  one  were  .so 
shortsighted  as  to  look  at  only  the 
budget  for  that  year,  he  would  consider 
that  the  buiiget  had  been  "socked"  for  $2 
billion.  Bi  t  if  he  would  look  at  what 
that  $2  billion  expenditure  would  do,  if 
he  wou'id  look  at  vast  areas  in  this  coun- 
try whose  economics  have  been  built  up. 
following  this  kind  of  investment,  and  if 
he  would  sec  the  tremendous  inflow  of 
taxes  whicii  comes  to  the  Government 
from  economies  thus  encouraged  and 
thus  provide  a  foundation  for  coming 
into  exister.ce  and  growing  and  expand- 
ing, he  would  have  a  concept  of  the 
situation  similar  to  that  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  has  of  this  invest- 
ment credit 

It  is  true  hat  for  the  first  full  year  the 
Treasury  would  lose  in  excess  of  $1  bil- 
lion currcM'  revenue.  But,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that  vill  not  be  a  loss.  That  will 
be  an  investment  by  this  Government  in 
a  stronger  tase  for  growth  and  procre.ss 
and  greater  prosperity.  And  on  that 
foundation  n-ill  develop  a  stronger  econ- 
omy. From  that  investment  will  rome 
greater  returns;  and  I  hope  I  have  the 
ability  to  Liok  beyond  the  immediate 
moment,  and  to  see  what  is  out  yonder 
that  will  come  from  so  constructive  a 
move  as  I  regard  this  investment  credit. 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  Then  is  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  making  the  usual 
argument  that  if  Government  taxes  are 
cut  and  reduced — although,  according  to 
the  responsible  businessmen,  the  stimu- 
lation of  bu.'iness  which  will  result  will 
be  far  less  than  the  amount  of  the  tax 
cut — the  Go\ernment  will,  somehow,  get 
back  more  tnan  the  amount  of  the  tax 
cut?  If  so,  why  not  eliminate  or  reduce 
all  taxes,  balance  the  budget  and  retire 
the  national  debt? 

Mr.  KERR.  If  the  Senator  has  tlic 
intelligence  I  think  he  has.  he  under- 
stood what  I  said;  and  if  he  did  not,  he 
can  read  it  in  the  Record,  and  he  does 
not  need  to  put  an  interpretation  on  it 
that  was  not  given  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  Tlie  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa made  ;i  very  clear  statement  that 
he  believes  this  to  be  a  sound  Govern- 
ment policy  whereby  the  Treasury  would 
receive  $1 14  billion  less  the  first  year,  but 


thereby  promote  a  greater  growth,  and 
a  foundation  for  increased  prosperity 
and  increased  tax  revenue  which  in  the 
loner  run  will  brmg  m  far  more  for  the 
economy  than  it  would  presently  lose  m 
revenue.  That  is  what  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  believes.  The  Senator  will 
not  amue  about  it,  but  if  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  wants  to  ask  another 
question,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
will  answer  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  want  to  under- 
stand what  the  Senator  said.  So  the 
Treasury  will  raise  revenues  by  losing 
taxes? 

Mr  KERR,  The  Senator  heard  what 
I  said, 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I.«s  the  Senator 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  oil  industry 
will  get  get  favored  treatment  because 
gas  pipelines  pet  a  7-percent  investment 
credit,  although  I  understand  they  are 
utilities  regulated  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commi.ssion.  Why  the  favonii.sm  for 
tlic  oil  industry? 

Mr  KERR.  That  shows  the  ignorance 
of  the  Senator  fiom  Wisconsin 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     It  is  in  the  report 

Mr.  KERR  The  oil  industry  does  not 
own  any  gas  pipelines.  They  run  from 
it  as  they  would  run  from  the  plague. 
Tliey  got  rid  of  them  when  the  Supreme 
Couit  held  that  independent  producers 
were  utilities  when  they  held  gas  pipe- 
lines. The  oil  companies  do  not  own  any 
interstate  gas  pipelines,  because  if  tliey 
did  they  would  become  regulated 
utilities. 

The  7  percent  the  Senator  is  talkmg 
about  has  nothing  to  do  with  oil  com- 
panies. His  reference  to  gas  pipelines 
instead  is  concerned  with  interstate  gas 
transporters,  who  are  public  utilities, 
and  who  are  under  the  regulation  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  which  has 
without  exception  compelled  the  inter- 
state gas  pipeline  carriers  to  pass  on  to 
the  consumers  any  savings  that  they  get 
by  such  a  situation  as  a  tax  credit. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  the  Senator 
deny  that  the  Phillips  Co.  puts  gas  into 
the  pipelines  and  therefore  would  ben- 
efit from  this  kind  of  arrangement? 

Mr  KERR.  I  guess  the  Senator  from 
Wi.sccn.>in  is  an  authority  in  the  Phillips 
Petroleum  Co.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa ;s  not,  but  he  would  make  this  httle 
suggestion  to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin: If  he  would  really  like  to  know 
whether  the  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  is  in 
interstate  gas  pipelines  or  not,  he  can 
find  out  from  them.  I  would  wager  him 
a  Coca-Cola  that  they  do  not  own  a  foot 
of  interstate  gas  pipeline. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  the  fact  is  that 
the  pipelines  are  regulated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission. 

Mr.  KERR.  But  they  are  not  owned 
by  the  oil  companies. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  they  are  regu- 
lated public  utilities. 

Mr.  KERR.     That  is  what  I  said. 

Mr  PROXMIRE,  Yet  they  get  a  7- 
p>ercent  credit. 

Mr  KERR.  Not  on  Interstate  gas 
pipelines.     They  do  not  om^ti  them. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  pipehnes,  ac- 
cording to  the  committee  report  on  page 
155 


Mr  KERR.  The  Senator  ought  to 
read  nhat  is  m  the  bill.  Maybe  he  would 
know  what  he  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  One  has  to  read 
the  report  to  find  the  interpretation  of 
the  bill.     I  read  the  bill. 

Mr.  KERR  The  Senator  oupht  to 
read  one  of  them  There  is  not  any- 
thing in  the  report  that  is  not  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  paee  155  of  the 
report  next  to  the  last  sentence  on  the 
page  leads: 

Specific  examples  of  qualifying  property 
which  norm.ally  would  be  used  as  an  integral 
part  of  one  of  the  specified  activities  r.re 
blast  rurnaces,  oil  and  giis  pipelines,  and 
railroad   tracks  and  signals. 

Thi.'i  is  the  paragraph  which  refers 
to    the    7-percent    credit — oil    and    gras 

pipelines. 

Mr.  KERR.  But  the  Senator  did  not 
say  oil  Mid  gas  pipehnes.  He  asked  me 
about  g.us  piiJelines. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE      Well 

Mr.  KERR      Well 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Gas  pipelines. 
Then  I  wish  to  discuss  oil  pipelines 

Mr,  KERR  If  the  Senator  knows 
anyth.ng  about  it.  I  will  be  glad  to  dis- 
cuss it ;  If  not,  I  will  be  glad  to  enlighten 
him. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  a.^kcd  how  the 
Senator  justified  the  fact  that  gas  and 
oil  pipeline.^; 

Mr.  KERR.  No  The  Senator  asked 
if  the  oil  industry-  was  not  getting  a 
windfall  out  of  the  7-percent  credit  on 
gas  pipelines.  I  said  they  are  not  be- 
cause they  do  not  own  any. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Will  not  the  gas 
pipelines  get  a  windfall? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  gas  pipelines  will 
not,  because  any  reduction  they  get  they 
pass  en  to  the  consumers  under  the 
regulaiions  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. Tlie  consumers  m  Wisconsin 
will  get  the  windfall 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Why  do  they  not 
get  the  same  treatment  as  any  other 
utihty  that  is  regulated? 

Mr.  KERR  If  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin would  look  into  it,  he  would  find 
that  gas  interstate  pipelines  are  regulated 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  in 
Washington  He  would  find  further  that 
private  utilities  are  regulated  within  the 
State  where  located. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,    I  know  that. 

Mr.  KERR  The  Senator  does  not 
know  thafi* 

Mr.  PROXMIRE     I  do  know  that 

Mr.  KERR  If  the  Senator  does  know 
that,  he  knows  that  the  regulatory  bodies 
m  the  States  do  not  necessarily  follow 
the  same  guidelines  or  formula  of  reg- 
ulation that  are  followed  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  that  the  regulatory 
practices  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion are  not  binding  on  State  commis- 
sions, and  that  the  regulatory  practices 
of  the  State  commissions  are  not  binding 
on  the  Inderal  Power  Commission. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Then  why  should 
not  the  gas  pipelines  get  the  same  3- 
percent  :nvestment  credit  that  other  reg- 
ulated utilities  get  Instead  of  a  further 
preferential  7  percent? 
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Mr.  KERR.  In  the  first  place,  oil  pipe- 
lines are  not  under  the  Federal  Power 

Commission. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  know. 
Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  asked  me  a 
question,  and  I  told  him.  I  informed 
him,  because  I  told  him  something  he 
did  not  know,  and  I  am  happy  to  do  that. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  feel  he  has 
suflicient  strength  to  answer  a  few  ques- 
tions which  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  like  to  ask? 

Mr.  KERR.    I  will  risk  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  7- 
percent  credit  is  to  be  paid  on  all  invest- 
ment even  though  that  investment  is  less 
than  the  actual  depreciation  upon  the 
machinery  and  equipment? 

Mr,  KERR.  I  do  not  understand  the 
question. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Suppose  a  company 
has  a  $100,000  of  depreciation  but  in- 
vests only  570,000.  Will  it  not  receive  a 
7-percent  credit  on  the  $70,000,  or  $4,900 
as  a  direct  credit  against  its  taxes,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  it  is  not  actually  phys- 
ically meeting  it.s  depreciation  costs'!' 

Mr.  KERR,  If  I  understand  the 
bill 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  the  Senator  knows 
the  answer,  I  would  appreciate  his  giv- 
ing it  to  me. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  I  uiiderstand  it,  I  will 
give  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Good. 

Mr,  KERR.  And  that  will  be  in  line 
with  what  tlie  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  always  done. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Thai  is  correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  I  understand  the  bill, 
it  gives  anyone  making  an  investment 
in  certain  depreciable  property  a  credit 
up  to,  but  not  exceeding,  7  percent 
against  taxes,  but  there  are  vei-y  distinct 
limitations  on  the  amount  of  credit  that 
the  taxpayer  gets. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Now  would  th.e  Sena- 
tor answer  my  question,  namely,  is  the 
Senator  aware  of  the  fact 

Mr.  KF:RR.  Will  the  Senator  refer  to 
the  provision  in  the  bill  that  he  is  a.skin^ 
about? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  I  am  referring  to  the 
7-perccnt  credit. 

Mr  KERR.  Will  he  point  it  out  in  the 
bill? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  The  biU  contains 
some  300  pages. 

Mr.  KERR.  This  part  does  not  cover 
300  pages. 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  can  give  a  direct  answer  to 
this  question.  There  are  various  inter- 
locked points  in  the  biU.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  aware  of  the  fact  that 
this  7-percent  credit  is  to  be  given  for  all 
investment  even  though  that  investment 
is  le=s  than  the  actual  depreciation  upon 
the  machinery  and  equipment?  In  other 
words,  is  the  Senator  awajre  that  this 
tax  credit  is  to  be  given  for  gross  invest- 
ment, and  not  net  investment  over  and 
above  depreciation? 

Mr  KERR.  It  is  on  the  gross  invest- 
ment the  taxpayer  makes  in  those  items 


with  reference  to  which  thf^  tax  credit  is 
applicable. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,     That  is  right. 
Mr,  KERR.     That  is  correct. 
Mr,  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct;  even 
thoush  the  gross  investment  were  less 
than  the  depreciation. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
that  this  7-percent  credit  would  be  given 
even  though  there  were  a  decrease  In  the 
investmtnt  made,  compared  with  previ- 
ous years'' 

Mr.  KERR.  That  is  correct,  but  it 
would  be  apphcable  only  to  new  invest- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct.  Now. 
is  the  Senator  aware  that  this  would  be 
a  very  great  difference  from  the  original 
inve.-.tment  credit  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, which  was  to  be  a  15-percent 
credit  on  net  investment  over  and  above 
100  percent  depreciation,  plus  a  6-per- 
cent allowance  on  the  amoimt  between 
50  and  100  percent. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  would  say  this:  I  am  not 
entirely  familiar  with  all  of  the  details 
of  tl'.G  original  request  by  the  administra- 
tion, I  am  sure  it  is  a  matter  of  record. 
If  the  Senator  wants  to  put  it  in  tlie 
Record,  he  may  do  so. 

I  will  say  also  that  the  Tresisury  De- 
partment has  made  it  quite  apparent 
that  it  is  very  much  in  favor  of  the  pas- 
sago  of  the  bill  with  the  investment 
credit  provision  which  is  to  be  provided. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  may  say  to  my  good 
friend,  I  had  experts  make  an  analysis 
of  tlie  proTrcsG  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
yield  for  a  reading  of  the  progress  of  the 
bill. 

Mr  DOUGLAS,  Would  the  Senator 
be  willing  to  turn  to  pages  17764  and 
17765  of  the  Record  for  yesterday,  which 
lies  on  his  desk?  This  is  a  question,  as 
to  whether  the  Senator  would  be  willing 
to  turn  to  those  pages. 

Mr.  KERR  I  am  not  willing  to  turn 
to  them  and  to  have  the  Senator  from 
Illinois    read    to    me.     If    the    Senator 

wishes  to  read  to  the  Senate 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  want  to 
read.     I  want  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  the  Senator  has  a 
question,  let  us  hear  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Will  the  Senator  tell 
me — as  shown  on  page  17765 — whether 
the  original  bill  did  not  provide  for  a 
15  percent  credit  on  net  investment  over 
and  above  depreciation? 

Mr.  KERR     I  rather  think  It  did. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes. 
Mr.  KERR.     I  do    not  have   to  read 
what   the   Senator   has   there   to   know 
about  it. 

Mr,   DOUGLAS.      Pine.     At  first   the 
Senator  said  he  did  not  know  about  it. 
Mr.   KERR.      I   did    not   know   what 
the  question   wa.^. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  he  now 
does. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  finally  got 
around  to  asking  a  question. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  .Senator  aware 
that  as  this  bill  has  gone  through  Con- 
gress it  has  been  changed  vitally  from 
the  original  proposal  by  the  administra- 
tion? 


Mr.  KERR.  There  has  been  substan- 
tial change. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  was  done  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  and  by  the  Hou.'^e  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  And  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
of  the  fact  that 

Mr.  KERR.  Does  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois hold  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
responsible  for  that .' 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     No. 

Mr.  KERR.     I  thank  the  Senator, 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  merely  wished  to 
know  whether  the  Senator  was  aware 
of  it,  that  is  all. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  aware 
of  the  fact  that  even  though  a  business 
should  reduce  its  investment  from  that 
of  previous  years  it  would  still  get  a  7- 
percent  tax  credit  on  the  investment 
which  it  made? 

Mr.  KEIRR.  I  believe  I  answered  that 
question. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  How  did  the  Senator 
answer  it? 

Mr.  KERR.  If  the  Senator  does,  not 
know  he  can  read  the  Recotd  tomorrow 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
know  how  he  answered  it? 

Mr.  KERR.  Yes;  I  know  how  I  an- 
swered it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  How  did  the  Senator 
answer  it? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  an.swercd  it  as  I  gave  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS     Does  the  Senator 

Mr.  KERR.  And  in  that  regard,  with 
reference  to  the  position  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  I  will  read  to  the  Senator 
from  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  at  page  10: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Trea.'^ury  in  l,!s  np- 
pcarance  before  your  committee  stated 

"The  central  element  In  the  bill  is  the  tax 
credit  for  Investment  in  depreciable  ma- 
chinery and  equipment. " 

At  another  point  he  said,  with  respect  to 
the  Investment  credit : 

"This  matter  has  top  priority  In  the 
agenda  for  tax  reform.  As  chief  financial 
officer  of  the  Nation.  I  do  not  lightly  reenrd 
tax  abatemente  on  the  scale  proposed  here 
I  urge  this  legislation  because  It  will  make 
a  real  addition  to  growth  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  a  fr^e  economy:  because  It  will 
provide  substantial  help  In  alleviating  cur 
balance-of-payments  problem,  both  by  sub- 
stantially Increasing  the  relative  attractive- 
ness of  domestic  as  comp-ired  with  foreign 
Investment  and  by  helping  to  improve  the 
competitive  pofltlon  of  Amerlc  n  industry  in 
markets  at  home  and  abroad;  and  because, 
far  from  adding  to  the  forces  responsible  for 
alternative  recessions  and  recoveries.  It  will 
be  of  major  assistance  In  strengthening  our 
present  recovery  and  enabling  us  to  attain 
a  higher  rate  of  growth  and  sustp.lned  full 
employment.  Early  actifin  will  resxlve  \\n- 
certalnty  or  hesitancy  and  begin  at  once  a 
strong  and  lasting  incentive  for  moderniza- 
tion of  the  productive  f.irinties  cf  our 
national  economy. ' 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Now,  may  I  say,  I 
admire 

Mr.  KERR.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  that  is  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  understand.  Now 
win  the  Senator  answer  my  question? 
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Mr,  KERR.  If  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois does  not  like  this  bill,  he  is  at  per- 
fect liberty  to  offer  any  amendment  he 
wishes  to  offer.  If  he  favors  the  original 
administration  proposal,  he  can  offer  it 
as  a  substitute  for  the  provision  recom- 
mended. If  he  is  against  this  provision. 
he  can  fight  it  But  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  that  statement  made  clear 
the  position  of  the  administration,  and 
that  is  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  I  admire  the  voice  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  his  stentorian 
presence.  But  now  would  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  answer  my  question? 
Does  the  Senator  realize  that  even 
though  a  firm  should  decrease  its  invest- 
ment. It  would  still  get  the  7-percent 
credit  on  the  gross  investment  which  it 
wotild  make? 

Mr.  KERR.  Yes  I  told  the  Senator 
that  twice,  I  told  tlie  Senator  that  it 
was  only  with  reference  to  the  invest- 
ment It  made  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  bill,  and  not  only  if  the  firm  makes 
a  le.sser  investment,  but  also  if  it  makes 
a  creater  investment. 

Mr.  DOUGL.'\S.  Then  how  can  it  be 
said  that  this  would  stimulate  invest- 
ment, when  it  would  reward  a  firm  for 
making  a  lesser  investment 

Mr.  KERR.  Well.  I  will  say  this  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois:  There  are 
none  so  blind  as  those  who  refuse  to  see. 
It  tust  miglit  be.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  that  without  this  pro- 
vision, instead  of  making  a  lesser  invest- 
ment, the  taxpayer  might  not  make  any 
investment.  Had  that  ever  occurred  to 
the  Senator  as  being  ixjssible'^ 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  has  never  occurred 
in  the  past  for  American  industry  as  a 
whole. 

Mr   KERR      Oh.  now 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  American  industry 
has  made  huge  investments. 

Mr.  KERR.  Who  is  the  Senator  to 
say  what  has  never  occurred  in  the  minds 
of  industrial  investors  since  1789'' 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  did  not  say  that:  it 
is  always  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
who  makes  those  judgments. 

Mr,  KERR  The  Senator  Just  made 
one,  and  I  challenged  it. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Is  the  Senator  aware 
of  the  fact  that  there  have  been  enor- 
mous investments  in  machinery  and 
equipment  by  American  industry  in  the 
past  without  the  7  percent  credit? 

Mr   KERR,     Yes, 

Mr  DOUGLAS,  And  that  even  though 
there  were  no  increase  in  the  invest- 
ment, the  firms  would  get  the  7-percent 
credit  in  the  future,  under  the  proposal, 

Mr,  KERR.  For  the  fourth  time,  the 
answer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes. 

Mr.  KERR.     Yes, 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  that  m  the.se 
cases  it  will  amount  to  a  complete  wind- 
fall 

Mr  KERR.      The  answer   to  that  is 

"No," 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  A  windfall  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  for  invest- 
ments that  would  have  been  made  any- 
way, in  the  absence  of  the  provision. 


Mr.  KERR.  That  is  an  argument,  not 
a  question. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
of  that  fact? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  am  aware 
Mr   DOUGLAS.     Good.     Is  the  Sena- 
tor aware  of  that  fact? 
Mr.  KERR.     I  am  aware. 
Tlie  answer  to  the  Senator's  question 
about  It  being  a  windfall  is  "No." 

Regardless  of  how  much  information 
I  give  to  my  friend,  I  am  compelled  to 
observe  that  he  is  not  always  aware. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  feels  that,  but 
I  have  the  feeling  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  may  be  aware  of  more  things 
than  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  some- 
time is  willing  to  give  him  credit  for. 

Mr.  KERR.  Then  our  self-adoration 
is  probably  on  a  par. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  I  would  not  like  to 
think  that  was  so. 

xMr.  KERR  I  would  not  like  to  think 
it  was  not. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  come  back  to  the  point? 
Is  the  Senator  aware  of  the  fact  that 
even  though  a  firm  made  no  increase  in 
investment,  even  though  there  were  a 

decrease 

Mr.  KERR.  One  at  a  time. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
of  the  fact  tliat  even  though  a  firm  made 
no  increase  in  its  investment  the  firm  or 
the  corporation  would  receive  the  7-per- 
cent investment  credit? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  have  answered  that  in 
the  affirmative  four  times.  Now  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  has  asked  it  the  fifth 
time,  because  I  am  going  to  qualify  the 
answer. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS      Oh' 
Mr.  KERR.    Because  the  7  percent  is 
not  always  the  api)licable  figure. 

Mr,  DOUGL^^S  That  is  the  rough 
figure. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  is  not  always  the 
accurate  figure  or  the  applicable  figure. 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  aware 
that  although  a  taxpayer  might  make 
no  greater  investment  after  the  bill  is 
enacted,  and  although  an  investor  might 
make  a  smaller  investment  than  he  had 
previously  made,  before  the  effectiveness 
of  the  law.  he  still  would  get  the  appli- 
cable tax  credit  with  reference  to  the 
investment  he  made.  Now,  that  is  the 
fiftii  time  I  have  answered  the  question 
for  the  Senator. 

Mr    DOUGLAS.     That  is  fine 
Mr  KERR.    If  he  were  aware,  it  seems 
that   It   should  break  through  his  con- 
sciousness that  I  had  answered  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  tried 
not  to  answer  the  question  a  number  of 
times. 

Mr.  KERR.  No.  The  Senator  did  not 
ask  that  question.  He  came  over  here 
with  a  btmch  of  insertions  that  he  made, 
to  which  I  did  not  pay  any  attention 
when  he  made  them,  and  I  have  not  paid 
any  more  attention  to  them  today. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  want  to  know  how 
the  Senator  can  maintain  that  the  pro- 
posal would  be  a  stimulant  to  investment 
in  cases  in  which  the  firm  actually  in- 
vests less  than  it  did  before,  or  would 
not  invest  the  amoimt  of  the  deprecia- 


tion,  or  ca.ses  in   which  there  is  a  net 
capital  loss. 

Mr.  KERR,  The  Senator  answered 
that  question  awhile  ago  when  he  told 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  it  was  en- 
tirely possible  that,  without  the  stimu- 
lant, the  firm  might  not  make  any  in- 
vestment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  I  have  said  is 
true  of  industry  as  a  whole 

Mr.  KERR  That  Ls  trae  of  the  situa- 
tion to  which  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa referred. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  industry  as  a 
whole  about  $27  billion  annually  has 
been  invested  without  the  7-percent 
credit. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  bill  applies  to  indi- 
vidual taxpayers  on  the  basis  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  taxpayer  with  reference  to 
the  law, 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  that  in  order  to  reach  a  small 
group  of  margin-of-decision  firms,  vast 
subsidies  would  be  paid  to  firms  which 
would  make  such  investments  anyway? 

Mr.  KERR.  Will  the  Senator  repeat 
his  question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  not  the  Senator 
feel  that  in  order  to  afTect  a  few  firms 
on  the  margin  of  decision,  the  7-percent 
investment  credit  would  be  applied 
across  the  board  to  all  firms,  most  of 
which  would  make  investments  an.vway. 
Therefore  would  not  the  proposal  con- 
stitute a  bonus  or  windfall'' 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa does  not  any  more  agree  that  that 
is  the  way  in  which  the  bill  would  work 
than  that  the  revised  formula  of  de- 
preciation would  work  that  way.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  thinks  that 
both  would  stimulate  increased  invest- 
ment by  American  investors,  especially 
in  our  industrial  workshop.  He  thinks 
that  is  an  objective  devoutly  to  be  hoped 
for. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  aware  of  the  fact  tiia:  last 
year  the  resources  of  American  cor- 
porations increased  by  approximately 
$43  billion,  which  came  from  deprecia- 
tion funds? 

Mr.  KERR      From  what? 

Mr.    DOUGLAS.     And    from     profits, 
the  sale  of  stocks,  and  the  sale  of  bonds. 
The    physical    investment     m    industry 
during  that  time  amounted,  however,  to 
only  about  $31  billion;  so  the  cash  assets 
of    corporations   increased    by    approxi- 
mately $12  billion  in  a  year      The  cor- 
porations did  not  invest  those  cash  bal- 
ances m  industry,  arid  put  them  iniact 
into  Government  bonds  and   securities. 
If  they  had  those  amounts  of  cash,  why 
did    they    not    invest    them?     Does    the 
Senator  think  the  added  $1,300  million 
yearly  tax  credit  this  bill  provides  would 
be  put  into  investment,  or  would  it  in- 
crease the  cash  resources  of  corporations 
whose  ca.sh  resources  are  already  over- 
flowing, and  which  would  not  invest  in 
industry  because  they  do  not  think  there 
is  sufficient  effective  consumer  demand? 
M-   KERR.    If  the  Senator  from  Ilh- 
nois    would    confine    himself    to    asking 
questions    instead    of   making   speeches, 
we  could  get  along  better.     But  if  that 
is  the  way  he  wants  to  operate,  it  is  all 
right. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  been  follow- 
int;  a  worthy  example. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa does  not  know  the  exact  figures 
wich  reference  to  the  matters  mentioned 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  but  he  does 
not  dispute  them.  But  as  American  in- 
dustries did  have  $12  billion  in  liquidat- 
ing assets  last  year  which  they  did  not 
invest  in  increasing  their  efficiency  and 
their  productive  capacity,  it  might  well 
be  because  there  was  not  adequate 
stimulant  or  encouragement  for  them 
to  do  so.  If  firms  have  adequate  stimu- 
lant and  encouragement,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  contemplates  the  ex- 
penditure of  portions  of  that  amount,  or 
perhaps  all  of  it,  by  those  companies 
to  improve  their  competitive  position 
and  efficiency  of  operation,  rather  than 
investing  the  money  in  Government 
bonds.  If  the  situation  which  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  describes  exists,  it 
is  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
legislation  rather  than  aeainst  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  intervene  with  some 
reluctance  in  this  joust  between  giants, 
but  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
asked  whether  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa was  aware  of  the  fact  that  if  a 
company  actually  reduced  its  investmeiU 
in  plart • 

Mr.  KERR.  No,  he  did  not  say  that. 
He  assumed  that  a  company  misht  make 
a  smaller  investment  this  year  than  last 
year.  He  assumed  that  it  might  make 
a  smaller  investment  than  it  had 
planned. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  that  state  of  facts 
existed,  the  credit  would  be  available. 
ANo  companies  mieht  invest  the  same 
amount  that  they  invested  last  year.  Is 
it  the  conception  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  that,  looking  at  the  total  of 
investments  all  ov^r  the  countiT.  reeard- 
less  of  the  fact  that  one  company  might 
not  invest  as  much  as  it  did  last  year  or 
might  even  reduce  its  plans  to  invest 
this  year,  or  miuht  invest  the  same 
amour.t.  the  total  investment  of  all  com- 
panies would  be  increased  throughout 
the  country?  Is  that  the  argument  of 
the   Senator    from   Oklahoma? 

Mr.  KERR.  That  is  the  position,  be- 
lief, and  conviction  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  COOPER.  All  of  that,  of  course, 
must  be  based  upon  assumption.  I  know 
the  Senator  has  developed  the  point  be- 
fore, but  there  must  be  some  basic  as- 
sumptions which  leave  the  Senator  and 
the  committee 

Mr.  KERR.  A  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  COOPER.     Yes. 

Mr.  KERR.  It  was  a  divided  commit- 
tee on  that  provision. 

Mr  COOPER.  I  understand.  The 
point  that  I  understand  the  Senator  is 
making  is  that  in  the  totality  of  invest- 
ment made  by  all  taxpayers,  whatever 
changes  might  be  made  in  some  ca,''es 
that  would  lower  investment  by  a  specific 
taxpayer  or  even  keep  the  level  the  same 
as  it  was  last  year,  the  investment  would 
be  increased.  The  Senator's  ars^ument 
is  that  in  considering  the  investments  of 


companies  all  over  the  country,  the  Sen- 
ator believes  that  the  credit  would  in- 
crease the  total  of  investments. 

Mr.  KERR.  There  is  not  the  sUghtest 
question  of  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  what  he 
has  said  is  correct.  The  tax  credit  would 
be  a  stimulant  to  all  industry.  It  would 
be  a  stimulant  to  mar^^inal  industries.  It 
would  be  a  stimulant  to  industries  that 
have  a  larger  cash  flow  than  they  have 
an  investment  proirram. 

One  of  the  amazaig  facts  of  our  econ- 
omy is  that  the  spread  between  capital 
investment  and  casli  flow  is  increasing 
and  has  been  for  some  months — that  is, 
the  amount  of  cash  flow  available  for 
investors  is  larger  tlian  the  amount  be- 
ing invested. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  It  would  increase  the 
cash  How  by  diminishing  the  tax. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa thinks  that  the  best  possible  way 
to  reverse  the  trend  and  bring  about 
a  situation  in  which  industry  would  in- 
crease its  capital  expenditures  in  more 
efficient  facilities  and  more  efficient  ca- 
pacities IS  to  provide  the  proposed  stimu- 
lant, because,  as  of  now,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  com- 
panies do  not  have  adequate  encoiu-age- 
ment  to  cause  them  to  make  the  invest- 
ment in  a  capital  expenditure  program 
that  is  required  to  enable  us  to  achieve 
a  position  as  a  national  industrial  work- 
shop equal  to  or  superior  to  any  other 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Even  though  they  re- 
ceive that  7  percent  on  investments 
v,-hich  they  would  make  anyway? 

Mr.  KERR.  Even  though  they  receive 
that  7  perc:  nt  on  investments  that  they 
would  make  anyway. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Which  would  mean 
around  $27  billion. 

^L".  KERR.  Just  as  they  get  deprecia- 
tion on  investments  that  they  would 
make  anyway. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  depreciation  is 
on  investments  which  they  made  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  KERR.  And  make  this  year,  and 
that  they  would  make  anyway.  Just 
as  we  would  reduce  the  base  on  income 
that  a  person  would  get  anyway.  Just 
as  we  would  say,  "Let  us  reduce  the 
coipoiate  rate."  We  would  reduce  it  on 
income  they  wouM  have  anyway.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  does  not  think 
it  :s  any  crime  for  the  Government  to  im- 
prove the  economic  envirormient  of  the 
American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Does  the  Senator 

^L'•.  KERR  Just  a  moment.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  thinks  that  the 
power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy. 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  thinks  the 
responsibility  of  government  in  fashion- 
ing its  tax  structure  is  one  whereby  It 
should  do  so  on  a  basis  that  will  be  the 
most  conducive  to  expansion  and  in- 
crease in  efficiency  and  increase  in  pro- 
ductivity. Therefore,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  favors  what  he  believes  to  be 
a  constructive  measure. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  have  a  high  opinion  of 
the  business  jud'i^ment  of  the  leaders  of 
the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co  ? 


Mr.  KERR.  I  would  rather  not  in- 
dulge in  personalities,  except  as  between 
me  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  have  the  same  high 
opinion  of  the  ability  of  the  managers  of 
A.T.  &  T.  that  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa declines  to  indulge  in  personalities 
with  respect  to  any  industrial  unit. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
representatives  of  AT.  &  T.  came  before 
the  committee  and  said  that  although 
they  would  get  at  least  $75  million  of 
the  investment  credit,  they  thoueht  it 
was  immoral  and  they  thought  it  was 
wrong  and  that  it  would  not  increas?  in- 
vestments in  the  slightest,  and  that  they 
urged  the  Senate  to  turn  down  this  meas- 
ure?   Is  the  Senator  aware  of  that  fact? 

Mr.  KERR.  No;  he  is  not  aware  of 
that  fact. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  reads 
the  Record,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa denies  it.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa stood  on  this  floor  for  6  weeks, 
during  which  time  he  heard  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  describe  AT.  &  T.  as 
a  giant  monoply  seeking  to  crush  all 
competition. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No.  no.  I  must  rise 
to  a  point  of  personal  privilege. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  astounded  to  find  that  .A.T.  &  T. 
oflBcials  have  a  new  champion,  uphold- 
ing them  for  their  lujh  morality  and 
their  great  judgment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  rise  to  a  point  of 
personal  privilege. 

Mr.  KERR.  It  seems  to  me  that  he 
would  rather  fashion  facts  to  meet  his 
argument  instead  of  fitting  his  argument 
to  the  facts. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Since  the  Senator  has 
quoted  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  would 
suggest  that  if  he  will  examine  the  Rec- 
ord he  will  find  that  the  only  part  I  took 
in  the  debate  on  satellite  communica- 
tions was  to  ask  certain  questions  of  the 
Senators  from  Tennessee  and,  I  believe, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long!, 
for  a  very  brief  period.  I  was  on  the 
fence  until  I  became  convinced  by  the 
arguments  of  the  two  Senators  from  Ten- 
nessee and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  LMr. 
MoRSEl  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long].  However.  I  do  want  to 
say 

Mr.  KERR.  Ju.st  a  moment.  I  have 
the  floor.  I  want  to  say  tiiat  when  the 
Senator  got  off  the  fence  he  surely  did 
so  as  vigorously  as  anybody  I  ever  saw 
get  off  a  fence.  I  remember  hearing  him 
say  he  joined  these  greater  fighters  in 
their  battle  for  righteousness. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  At  the  end;  that  is 
right ;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  have  never  seen  a  man 
do  so  with  greater  zeal  and  more  vigor 
and.  I  must  say.  with  what  appeared  to 
be  more  enthusiasm  and  aar-  cmeiit  than 
I  have  ever  seen  any  man  display. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  In  all  this  I  made 
no  reflection  Ufjon  the  officials  of  the 
A.T.  &  T.  I  make  no  reflection  on  the 
motives  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
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with  whom  I  have  clashed  for  12  long 
years. 

Mr.  KERR.     For  14  years. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  1  believe  it  began  in 
1950.  when  he  tried  to  Jam  the  gas  bill 
througii. 

Mr.  KERR      And  did. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  did:  and  we 
wei-e  saved  by  the  veto  of  a  President. 
Then  the  Senator  tried  to  get  at  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  was  not  saved  by  the 
veto.     The  Senator  from  Illinois  was. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  was  saved  by  the 
veto;  exactly  so.  Thank  God  we  had 
a  President  in  Harry  Truman  who  vetoed 
that  bill.  Now  if  we  may  depart  from 
histoi-y  and  come  to  the  present 

Mr.  KERR.  Let  us  never  depart  from 
history,  because  even  the  present  is  his- 
tory in  the  making. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Very  good.  Is  not 
the  Senator  aware  of  the  fact  that  of- 
ficials of  the  AT.  &  T.  testified  against 
the  investment  credit  and  said  it  was 
a  windfall,  and  that  even  though  it 
would  give  them  $75  to  $100  million,  they 
were  opposed  and  did  not  favor  it?  I 
appeal  to  the  chairman  to  say  if  they 
did  not  so  testify. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  need  not  ap- 
peal to  the  chairman.  If  the  Senator 
were  to  ask  me  the  question  whether  I 
am  aware  of  the  fact  that  a,  one.  a  sin- 
gle, representative  of  A.T.  k  T  appeared 
before  the  committee  and  opp>osed  this 
feature  of  the  bill,  the  answer  is  "yes." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator admits  it.     He  has  retreated. 

Mr.  KERR.  Not  at  all.  I  answered 
no  to  the  Senator's  question  before  be- 
cause he  put  statements  into  the  mouths 
of  officials  of  AT.  L  T.  and  asked  .me  if 
I  did  not  know  that  they  had  said  so 
and  so.     I  said  I  did  not  know  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Did  they  not 
state 

Mr.  KERR.     No. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  does 
not  know  what  I  am  asking. 

Mr.  KERR.     He  did.     They  did  not. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  mean  the  man  who 
appeared  before  the  committee.  Did  he 
not  represent  A.T.  k  T.? 

Mr.  KERR.  Yes;  but  the  Senator  said 
"they."     "He"  is  singular  not  plural. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  other  words,  you 
imply  he  was  not  the  representative 
of  A.T.  &  T.,  although  they  sent  him 
here.  In  other  words,  the  medieval  phi- 
lo.$ophers  who  calculated  how  many 
angels  could  dance  on  the  point  of  a  pin, 
have  a  successor  in  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.  When  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  knows  not  what  else  to  say  he  re- 
fers to  some  memory  he  has  of  the  clas- 
sics or  poetry,  in  which  he  takes  refuge. 
I  hope  he  may  be  happy. 

Mr.    DOUGLAS.     I   asked   a   specific 
question.    I  shall  document  it  this  after- 
noon.    Did  not  a  representative  of  A.T. 
k  T.  testify  against  the  bill? 
Mr.  KERR.    Stop  right  there. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     No;  I  will  not  stop. 

Did  he  not 

Mr.  KERR.  I  will  yield  no  further. 
If  the  Senator  asks  whether  a  repre- 
sentative appeared  in  opposition  to  this 
provision,  Uie  answer  is    Yes." 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  ask  the  next 
que.'^tion'^ 

Mr.  KERR.  Tliis  is  the  first  time  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  asked  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  if  a  representative 
appeared 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Was  he  not  the  rep- 
resentative of  A.T.  &  T.? 

Mr.  KERR.  He  was  the  one.  .so  far 
as  I  know,  who  came  before  the  commit- 
ter, but  he  was  still  singular. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Did  he  not  say  that 
A.T.  &  T.  did  not  want  the  $75  milUon? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  told  the  Senator  he  ap- 
peared in  opposition  to  the  bill.  I  do  not 
know  what  he  said.  It  is  in  the  record. 
If  the  Senator  wants  to  spend  the  after- 
noon reading  it,  he  may  do  so. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    We  will  find  it. 

Mr  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa does  not  let  an  A.T.  k  T.  repre- 
sentative make  up  his  mmd.  He  tries 
to  make  up  his  own  mind. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Tlie  Senator  would 
give  them  $75  million  even  though  they 
do  not  want  it. 

Mr  KERR.  I  want  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  to  make  up  his  mind  too. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  tn'  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois says  he  said  it  and,  therefore.  I 
should  accept  it.  I  am  not  persuaded 
to  do  something  because  someone  has 
said  it.     I  make  up  my  own  mmd. 

Mr.  DOUGL.'^S.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  contrasuggestion  there. 

Mr.  KERR.    Contra  what? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Suggestion. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  misunderstood  the  last 
part  of  the  Senator's  statement. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Tl^.e  Senator  from 
Okliihoma  is  not  as  unfamiliar  with  the 
Englisli  language  as  he  pretends  to  be. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  did  not  say  I  was  un- 
familiar with  it.  I  merely  did  not  hear 
what  the  Senator  said.  I  was  sure  it 
could  not  be  what  I  thought  the  Senator 
said.  I  got  the  "contra"  part,  and  the 
rest  was  not  clear. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  will  meet  again 
at  Phihppi. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  hope  we  will  meet  in 
Washington  before  Uiat. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  the  minority 
views,  filed  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd]  and  other  Senators,  it  is 
stated  that  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  National  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, the  AFL-CIO,  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  tlie  Farm- 
ers Union  are  oppo,sed  to  the  bill 
through  testimony  or  letters.  I  should 
Uke  to  know  if  that  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  must  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Ohio  that  my  regard  for  tire 
voracity  and  accuracy  of  the  chairman 
of  tliis  committee  is  such  Uiat  I  would 
endorse  the  factual  attributes  of  any 
statement  that  he  made. 

Tiie  Senator  from  Ohio  need  never 
a.sk  me  if  a  statemeiu  made  by  that,  great 
man  is  accurate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  dehghts  mc  to  heai- 
the  Sena' or  from  Oklahoma  make  that 
statement,  because  I  hold  him  m  that 
same  high  esteem.     I  do  not  mean  lo 


imply  that  their  positions  ought  to  be 
determinative. 

Mr  KERR.  I  never  knew  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  to  let  anyone  else  prescribe 
his  position:  and  certainly  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  does  not. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Neither  do  I  intend 
to.  However,  it  is  a  consideration  that 
must  be  given  in  trying  to  evaluate  the 
re'.ative  arguments  made  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  KERR  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
may  be  influenced  by  such  considerations 
as  he  desires  and  beheves  are  justified. 
That  is  a  right  which  every  Senator  has, 
a  right  which  I  would  not  take  away 
from  him  if  I  could,  and  could  not  if  I 
would. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  may  say  that  while 
the  discussions  have  grown  a  bit  sharp 
and  hot,  they  have  been  very  informative 
to  those  who  have  been  listening,  and  at 
timers  very  entertaining 

Mr.  KERR.  Oh.  they  have  been  in- 
formative even  to  those  who  have  partic- 
ipated. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  KERR.     Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  Oh,  with  pleasure;  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  connection  with  Uie 
liquidity  position  of  the  U.S.  corpora- 
tions  

Mr.  KERR.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  use  language  I  can  under- 
stand? 

Would  a  page  bring  me  a  dictionary? 
I  should  like  to  answer  the  Senator's 
question,  but  I  should  like  to  have  him 
use  the  Engbsh  language  with  which  I 
am  familiar. 

Mr.  GORE.     Very  well.     In  reference 

to  tlie  cash  position 

Mr.  KERR.     Oh.  I  know  what  that  is. 
Mr.  GORE.     I  daresay  better  Uian  any 
other  Member  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KERR.  No.  but  well  enough. 
Mr.  GORE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  aware  that  U  S.  corporations 
in  the  year  1961  increased  or  bettered 
their  cash  position  by  approximately 
$12  billion^ 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa will  not  need  the  dictionary  now. 
The  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  stated 
his  question  in  language  I  can  under- 
stand. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  in  an- 
swer to  a  question  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dougl.^sI.  said  that  he  had 
not  been  aware  that  that  was  tlie  fact, 
but  that  if  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
stated  it  as  a  fact,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  accept  it  as  a  fact;  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  certainly 
has  equal  respect  for  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  So  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee may  proceed  with  his  questions 
on  the  assumption  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  taken  his  word  and  the 
word  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  the 
effect  that  that  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  GORE.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  permit  me  to  give  him.  those 
particular  facts? 

Mr.   KERR.     I   thought  the  Senator 
had  already  given  tliem  to  me.    He  gave 
the  figure  $12  billion  in  his  question. 
Mr.  GORE.     I  wish  to  elucidate. 
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Mr.  KERR.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to 
elucidate,  why  does  he  not  wait  until  I 
take  my  seat?  If  he  wishes  to  ask  me  a 
question,  why  does  he  not  ask  me  a 
question? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  should  like  very  much 
to  give  the  Senator  the  benefit 

Mr.  KERR.  Do  not  go  beyond  that. 
Did  they  have  less  or  more  than  that? 

Mr.  GORE.  In  1961,  corporations  ac- 
quired $43,100  million  of  corporate 
funds,  but  invested  only  $31,300  million 
in  plant,  equipment,  and  increased  in- 
ventory. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  has  weak- 
ened his  position,  because  that  does  not 
leave  a  net  of  $12  billion. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  deducted  $31  billion 
from  $43  billion. 

Mr.  KERR.  But  the  Senator  gave  the 
figures  as  $43.1  billion  and  $31.3  billion. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  correct;  the  difference  is  $11.8 
billion. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  we  are  to  insist  on  ac- 
curacy, let  us  indulge  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  was  not  atternptin;^  to 
.split  hairs;  I  was  trying  to  round  off  a 
figure. 

Mr.  KERR.  Two  hundred  million  dol- 
lars would  be  quite  a  sizable  hair. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  was  trying  to  round  the 
fisure  in  general  terms. 

American  corporations  were  $12  billion 
better  off  in  their  cash  and  liquid  asset.s 
position  at  the  end  of  1961  than  at  the 
beginning  of  1961. 

I  should  like  to  read  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  what  Mr.  McElroy,  a 
leading  businessman  and  former  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  said. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa IS  not  interested  in  what  Mr.  Mc- 
Elroy said.  If  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  a  question.  I  will  yield  to  him 
to  ask  it.  If  he  wishes  to  ask  it,  I  will 
answer  it.  If  he  does  not,  I  will  take 
my  seat. 

Mr.  GORE.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  be  willing  to  express  his 
agreement  or  disagreement  with  a 

Mr.  KERR.  No;  I  told  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dougl.-vsI  I  did  not 
wish  to  indulge  in  personalities.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  can  have  a  posi- 
tion without  putting  it  in  someone  else's 
words. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  aware  that  this  leading  busi- 
nessman stated  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Mean.s 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa IS  not  interested  in  what  a  lead- 
ing businessman  said  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  If  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  a  question,  I  will 
yield  for  it;  if  he  does  not,  I  will  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  GORE.     I  have  a  question. 

Mr.  KERR.    Let  us  have  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  How  does  the  Senator 
maintain  that  U.S.  corporations,  which 
have  steadily  increased  and  bettered 
their  cash  position,  in  a  way  yet  unde- 
fined will  be  encouraged  to  spend  vast 
amounts  of  money  In  Improved  plant 
and  facility  because  they  are  given  a 
little  tax  subsidy  that  would  but  further 
increase  their  cash  position? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
asked  a  question  and  brought  in  the  last 


phrase,  "a  little."  The  way  this  discus- 
sion has  been  taking  place  for  some 
time,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
thought  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
thought  it  was  an  awfully  big  one. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
was  in  the  Chamber  when  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  asked  the  identical  ques- 
tion. I  shall  give  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee the  identical  answer. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  was  not  in  the  Cham- 
ber when  the  question  was  asked. 

Mr.  KERR.  Then  I  shall  give  the 
identical  answer  anyway. 

Mr.  GORE.    Good. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, in  answer  to  that  question  from 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  said  this:  If 
it  IS  a  fact  that  American  business  cor- 
porations increa.sed  their  liquid  assets 
in  1961  by  approximately  $12  billion  and 
kept  them  liquid,  rather  than  investing 
them  in  improved  or  more  efficient 
macinnery  and  facilities,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  it 
was  because  they  did  not  think  they 
could  do  so  and  make  a  greater  profit 
than  they  could  get  by  using  that  cash 
to  invest  in  Government  bonds  or  some 
other  low-yield  securities. 

Tile  Senator  from  Oklahoma  thinks  it 
is  the  bu.-^mess  of  Government,  if  possible, 
to  improve  the  environment  in  which 
these  industries  operate,  so  that  they  will 
be  encouraged  to  invest  their  money  in 
improved  plant  and  facilities,  in  more 
efficient  facilities,  because  that  is  the 
objective  we  seek  first  by  the  Treasury's 
new  depreciation  formula,  and  second  by 
the  tax  credit. 

What  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
stated  as  the  basis  for  his  question  would 
indicate  that  the  expansion  of  American 
industry  had  slowed  down;  that  its  cash 
flow  exceeded  its  investments  and  the 
expenditures  to  improve  productivity, 
efEcicncy.  and  competitive  position.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  thinks  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  spend  their 
money  to  improve  their  productivity, 
their  efficiency,  and  their  competitive 
position,  rather  than  to  hoard  it  or  to 
invest  it  in  Government  bonds. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  will  re- 
member the  parable  of  the  talents,  in 
which  the  master  had  three  servants,  to 
one  of  whom  he  gave  five  talents,  to 
another  of  whom  he  gave  two  talents, 
and  to  the  third,  one  talent,  and  then  he 
departed  on  a  journey. 

When  he  returned,  he  got  a  report. 
The  first  servant  said,  "You  gave  me  five 
talents.  I  used  them.  Here  are  the  five 
talents  you  gave  me  and  five  in  addition." 
That  servant  was  appropriately 
rewarded. 

The  second  servant  said.  "You  gave 
me  two  talents.  Here  are  the  two,  and 
another  two  besides,  which  I  have  ac- 
quired by  using  the  two  you  gave  me.  " 
And  that  servant  was  appropriately  com- 
mended and  rewarded. 

Then  the  servant  to  whom  the  master 
had  given  one  talent  came  in  and  said, 
"I  knew  you  were  a  hard  taskmaster; 
that  you  gathered  where  you  had  not 
sown.  I  was  afraid.  So  I  took  the  tal- 
ent and  burled  It;  I  hoarded  it."  That 
servant  was  discharged  as  an  unfaithful 
servant. 


I  think  this  Government  in  handling 
the  development  of  the  tax  environment 
of  our  industry  should  arrange  it  so  that 
industry  does  not  want  to  hoard  its  liquid 
assets,  except  what  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  safe  reserve.  I  tliink  the  Govern- 
ment should  provide  a  tax  structure 
which  will  encourage  industry  to  do  that 
which  the  servant  who  had  the  five  tal- 
ents and  the  servant  who  had  the  two 
talents  did — namely,  go  out  and  use  them 
to  increase  what  they  had.  for  the  benefit 
of  themselves  and  for  the  benefit  of  their 
masters. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  maintain 
an  environment  which  will  make  busi- 
ness want  to  hoard  its  assets  and  bring 
about  the  situation  which  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  have  described. 

Mr.  GORE.  But  tiie  amendment  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  supports  would 
increase  the  amount  hoarded. 

Mr.  KERR.  No;  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  very  much  mistaken.  He 
knows  so  little  about  the  response  of 
industry  to  a  stimulant.  When  we  in- 
crease the  profitability  of  investment. 
make  it  possible  for  businesses  to  ac- 
quire more  productive  facilities  at  less 
cost,  we  stimulate  them  to  improve  their 
equipment,  to  increase  their  efficiency, 
and  to  expand  their  productivity. 

Mr.  GORE.    I  agree 

Mr.  KERR.  Well,  that  is  where  I 
stand  on  this  amendment  and  on  this 
bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  great  stimulus  for  in- 
vestment lies  in  the  hope  of  a  profit  from 
that  investment,  not  in  the  hope  of  a 
tax  subsidy,  not  in  the  hope  of  a  gim- 
mick, such  as  this,  to  increase  the  board 
of  the  particular  segments  of  industry 
that  are  in  a  position  to  take  advantage 
of  it. 

If  we  increase  the  demand  in  this 
country  for  consumer  goods,  if  we  stim- 
ulate the  economy  to  provide  full  em- 
ployment, thereby  developing  a  climate 
in  which  industries  can  make  invest- 
ments with  the  hope  and  the  confidence 
and  the  expectation  of  earning  profits, 
rather  a  tax  subsidy,  then  the  economy 
will  be  stimulated  a  thousand  times  more 
than  it  would  be  by  a  device  such  as  this 
one.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  put  his  finger  on  a  funda- 
mental economic  fact. 

Mr.  KERR.  Well,  if  I  did,  I  was  not 
aware  of  it;  and  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  would  be  any  more 
aware  of  it. 

I  interpret  the  result  of  this  amend- 
ment differently  from  the  way  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  does. 
I  think  if  we  reduce  the  cost  of  produc- 
tive machinery,  we  encourage  the  tax- 
payers to  build  it.  I  think  if  we  make  the 
tax  environment  more  profitable  for  a 
taxpayer,  he  may  respond  by  making  a 
greater  effort  As  I  said  yesterday,  I  do 
not  regard  this  amendment  as  a  subsidy. 
I  do  not  regard  a  reduction  in  tax  as  a 
subsidy.    I  do  not  regard 

Mr  GORE.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa called  this  Just  what  it  Is. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  did  not  interrupt  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  when  he  asked 
questions  or  made  a  speech, 

Mr.  GORE.    Very  well;  go  ahead. 
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Mr.  KERR.  I  do  not  regard  any  tax 
reduction  as  a  subsidy.  First  of  all.  I 
think  the  Gov(mment  .should  reduce  its 
taxes  whenever  it  can  operate  at  less  ex- 
pense and  thereby  make  it  possible  to  re- 
duce taxes.  I  think  the  Governmriu 
should  reduce  its  taxes  wlienever  it  ls 
justified  in  belu  vmg  that  by  so  doing  it 
will  bring  about  a  more  dynaniic  econ- 
omy. If  I  did  not.  I  would  not  have 
helped  to  bring  about  the  elimination  of 
the  excess-profits  tax.  We  had  that  tax 
during  World  War  II  and  during  the 
Korean  war;  but  as  soon  as  we  reached 
the  point  where  we  could  remove  that 
awful  burden  from  the  back  of  our  in- 
dustry, we  did  so. 

I  believe  that  with  the  enactment  of 
this  tax  investment  credit,  encourage- 
ment will  be  given  to  American  industry 
to  expand,  to  be  able  to  compete  more 
effectively  for  the  markets  at  home  and 
abroad.  And  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  that  if  it  does,  more  jobs  will 
be  provided. 

I  do  not  want  the  Government  to  have 
to  provide  jobs.  I  want  full  employment 
just  as  much  as  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee or  any  other  Senator  does.  But 
I  want  it  in  a  free  economy.  I  want  it 
on  the  basis  of  employment  by  free,  pri- 
vate competitive  enterprise.  I  want  it 
on  the  basis  of  having  our  Government 
make  it  possible  to  encourage  the  expan- 
sion of  indu.^try.  Thereby,  more  jobs 
will  be  created.  Thereby,  our  industry 
will  be  able  to  compete  more  eflfectivcly 
for  the  domestic  market.  Thereby,  more 
jobs  will  be  provided.  Thereby,  our  in- 
dustry will  find  it  possible  to  compete 
more  effectively  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  Thereby,  more  jobs  can  be  cre- 
ated and  employment  can  be  increased; 
and  perhaps  we  shall  then  reach — on 
the  basis  of  a  free,  competitive  enter- 
prise economy — the  happy  objective  of 
full  employment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.    I  Nield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Oklalioma  yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  KERR.  No.  If  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  wishes  to  make  a  comment,  I 
shall  sit  down. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr.  President.  I  am  go- 
ing to  raise  a  point  of  order.  I  do  not 
like  to  raise  a  point  of  order  against  two 
such  dear  friends  as  the  Senators  who 
now  are  occupying  the  floor;  but  I  wish 
to  rai.se  the  point  of  order  that  there 
must  be  no  failure  to  follow  the  rule  that 
a  Senator  who  has  the  floor  can  ^ield 
only  for  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair » .  Such  a  point  of  order 
will  be  sustained.  A  Senator  who  has 
the  floor  can  yield  only  a  question. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  making  the  reference, 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ok- 
lahoma did.  to  the  need  for  increasing 
production  facilities,  did  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  have  clearly  In  mind 
^  that  the  problem  with  which  we  are 
plagued  now  is  tlie  existence  of  idle  pro- 
duction facilities?    Did  he  have  clearly 


in  mind  that  what  the  country  needs  is 
suflicient  stimulation  of  the  economy  to 
put  to  use  the  production  facilities  we 
already  have,  and  thereby  increase  the 
ix)ssibility  of  improvement  and  expan- 
sion of  Lliose  production  facilities? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  think  we  shall  put  our 
present  production  facilities  into  full 
use  or  into  fuller  use  and  more  efficient 
productive  facilities  into  fuller  use  if  in- 
dustry in  this  country'  has  production 
facilities  which  will  enable  it  to  com- 
pete more  effectively  for  the  domestic 
market  and  for  the  world  market. 

I  know  there  is  idle  indu.strial  capacity. 
I  also  know  that  there  are  billions  of 
dollars  of  imports  of  commodities  pro- 
duced by  industrial  facilities  in  other 
countries,  owned  by  nationals  of  those 
countries  and  ownc  d  to  some  extent  by 
Americans  who  h:ave  gone  to  those  coun- 
tries to  build  productive  facilities.  I 
know  that  that  migration  of  industry  has 
brought  about  the  ;;tuat;on  whereby  we 
have  idle  machines  m  this  country.  And 
I  want  to  stop  that  migration  of  Ameri- 
can industries  to  other  shores  and  other 
countries.  I  want  to  bring  about  a  con- 
dition whereby  the  idle  machines  we 
have,  augmented  by  more  efficient  ones 
than  can  be  built,  will  enable  American 
industries  to  compete  more  effectively 
for  our  domestic  market  and  for  the 
world  market.  And  I  think  this  amend- 
ment is  the  way  to  do  it. 

I  recognize  the  right  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  to  disagree.  I  am  not 
ofifended  by  that  disagreement.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  a  reflection  on  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennes.see  that  I  do  not  agree 
with  him,  nor  do  I  think  it  a  reflection  on 
me  that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
does  not  agree  with  me.  There  is  that 
diflference  of  opinion  between  us.  It  is 
a  clear-cut  and  simple  one,  but  a  dis- 
tinct one;  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  this. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Pre.vident.  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  KFRR.    Yes. 

Mr  GORE.  A  moment  aero,  when  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  referred  to  tax 
reduction,  wa.-^  he  aware  that  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
he  wa5  accurately  characterizing  the  so- 
called  investment  credit?  I  think  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  thinly  veiled  tax 
reduction  for  the  segments  of  industry 
which  can  take  advantage  of  the  so- 
called  investment  credit. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  was  not  av.are  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  believed  it  was  a 
tax  reduction,  because  I  have  heard  the 
Senator  from  Tcr.ncssce  refer  to  it  as  a 
"subsidy";  and  I  have  heard  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  refer  to  it  today  as  a 
"subsidy." 

I  am  plad  to  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  acknowledges  tJiat  it  is 
a  tax  retluction.  That  is  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  believes  it  to  be, 
but  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  knows 
that  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  it 
is  available  only  to  those  taxpayers  who 
comply  with  this  provision  and  spend 
certain  sums  of  money  on  their  plant 
facilities  and  depreciable  property,  and 
the  Sei;ator  from  Oklahoma  thinks  if 
they  are  going  to  spend  it,  they  are  going 


to  spend  it  on  more  modem  and  efficient 
plant  facilities  and  equipment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  Ser.ator  know- 
that  as  the  result  of  a  survey  conducted 
by  McGraw-Hill  on  a  large  number  of 
industrial  establishments  the  report  was 
made  that  if  the  investment  credit  pro- 
vision were  enacted,  an  increase  of  only 
1  percent  in  planned  investment  in  plant 
facilities  would  be  made  as  a  result '^ 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee lias  addressed  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  nearly  the  same  question  that 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  asked,  but 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  said  the 
McGraw-Hill  survey  stated  it  found  that 
the  investment  credit  would  bnni.:  an 
increase  of  only  1  percent  m  1962.  It 
may  be  that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
refers  to  a  different  McGraw-Hill  sur- 
vey. I  do  not  know.  It  may  be  that  if 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  referring 
to  the  same  one  referred  to  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  it  was  with  refer- 
ence to  the  year  1962. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  in  quoting  tlie  jur;ior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  quoted  him 
more  accurately  than  the  Senator  from 
Tennes.see  stated.     If  I  said  1963 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  did  not  say 
1963.  He  left  it  open.  He  asked  me  if 
I  was  a'^^are  of  the  fact  that  McGraw- 
Hill  .said  that  enactment  of  this  law 
would  bring  about  only  an  increase  of 
1  percent  in  investment  by  American 
industry. 

Mr.  GORE.     This  year. 

Mr.  KERR.  Ah  now.  I  took  the  word 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  that. 
I  take  the  word  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  for  it.  I  answered  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I 
answer  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  the 
same  way,  that  investment  credit  was 
talked  about  all  last  year,  and  has  been 
talked  about  all  this  year.  I  know,  and 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
does,  that  business  does  not  respond  to 
a  stimulant  that  is  talked  about  but 
does  not  exist.  How  could  American 
business  sometime  in  1962  respond  to  a 
stimulant  not  yet  in  existence  and  with 
reference  to  which  they  do  not  know 
whether  it  will  com.e  mto  existence  or 
not? 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  an- 
swered the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  by 
saying  that  plans  for  expansion  for 
1962  by  American  industry  were  made  in 
1960  and  1961;  and  certainly  to  go 
around  now  asking.  "Hew  much  are  you 
going  to  do  this  year  in  connection  with 
this  proposal?"  would  fail  to  bring  about 
an  accurate'  response  or  an  accurate  pic- 
ture of  the  long-term  effect  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr,  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  KERR.     Yes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Then  why.  I  ask  the 
Senator,  does  he  gi^•e  it  to  them  this 
vear'' 

Mr.  KERR.  I  say  this,  Mr  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  just  ex- 
plained here  in  detail 

Mr  KERR.  The  Senator  asked  me  a 
question.  Wl.y  does  he  not  let  me  an- 
swer?    The  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
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MoMMKl  Will  uu\kr  n  point  of  oi'dcr  If  tho 
Scniuor  dor«  not  let  luo  ftnswpi'  the 
qui'.tilon 

Mr,  OORP:      ViMV  well. 

Mr.  KERR  Thla  bill  was  Introduced 
last  ypiir  In  the  House.  They  wrwstled 
With  It  for  nearly  as  lonK  as  Jacob 
wrestled  with  the  angel,  and  left  It  prob- 
ably in  the  same  Impaired  condition.  I 
do  not  know.  I  know  that  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  was  wrestling  with 
it  all  of  this  year.  It  came  from  the 
House  with  an  efTective  date  of  January 
1.  1962.  It  was  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  after  he  had 
wrestled  with  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see for  months,  and  saw  it  could  not 
possibly  become  effective  until  after  the 
midpart  of  the  year,  that  made  it  effec- 
tive after  the  middle  of  1962.  I  say  if 
the  Senator  continues  his  wrestling  until 
the  year  is  over  and  we  do  not  enact  it 
until  next  year,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa will  be  in  favor  of  starting  it  in 
1963.  There  must  be  an  effective  date 
if  we  are  to  have  an  effective  piece  of 
legislation. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  and  other 
Senators  could  wrestle  and  wrestle  and 
wrestle  here  throughout  the  sprins?,  and 
the  summer,  and  the  fall,  and  even  until 
the  foliage  is  in  sere  and  yellow  leaf, 
before  we  could  enact  legislation;  but  to 
do  so  we  must  have  an  effective  date. 
The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  not  try- 
ing to  change  the  effective  date:  he  is 
trying  to  destroy  the  provision.  He  Is 
trying  to  eliminate  it. 

Mr.  GORE.    Correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  he  fails  in  that  effort, 
I  hope  he  will  not  be  too  unhappy  if  those 
who  prevail  fix  an  effective  date. 

Mr.  GORE.  Then  the  Senator  main- 
tains that  even  though  it  will  not.'  and 
by  the  rules  of  business  which  he  knows 
so  well  would  not  and  could  not 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr,  President,  I  raise 
the  point  of  ordor  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  out  of  order, 

Mr.  GORE.    I  am  stating  a  question. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
the  right  to  make  a  point  of  order  I 
have  asked  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
to  ask  questions.  I  would  like  to  have 
Uie  Chair  make  a  ruling. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  the  floor 
and  he  may  yield  only  for  a  question, 

Mr,  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr  KERR.    I  yield  for  a  question, 

Mr.  GORE.  Well,  the  Senator  main- 
tains, does  he  not 

Mr.  KERR.  Well,  the  Senator  main- 
tains, I  will  answer  that  part  of  the 
question,  and  I  hope  successfully. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator's  mainte- 
nance against  all  logic 

Mr  KERR.  Oh,  I  want  to  say  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  had  none, 
pointing  at  himself.  I  did  not  think  he 
would  talk  about  it  on  this  floor.  I  do 
not  claim 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  can  yield  only  for  a  question. 

Mr.  KERR.  Well.  I  do  not  have  to 
yield  to  myself  for  a  question.  I  yield 
to  myself  for  an  observation, 

I  want  to  say.  sir.  I  do  not  attempt  to 
deny  logic  to  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see, nor  can  I  concede  or  agree  with  the 


infcronco  ni'  .sUvtcmi'iit  that  ho  nloiir  po."*- 
«»rM«(\i  It, 

Mr,  GORE,  Now  will  the  Hciiator  vlcUl 
for  a  qup."<tlon'> 

Mr  KERR,    Yea. 

Mr,  OOHE  In  matntixlnlnR  thai  even 
thou«h  tlie  lnve,simenl  ciodlt  riniUl  not. 
and  under  tlio  Uiw.s  and  pracMu-r.s  u!  ccc 
nomlcs  and  bu.slness  would  not,  result 
in  any  .substantial  increa.se  in  invest- 
ment either  In  1962  or  1963.  does  he  not 
go  strulwht  into  the  face  of  a  hLatement 
to  the  contrary,  that  this  is  not  a  tax 
reduction  in  the  nature  of  a  windfall? 

Mr.  KERR,  The  answer  to  the  Sena- 
tor's question,  is  "No."  The  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  believes  that  even  if  the 
effect  of  this  bill  were  to  be  limited  to  1 
percent  or  less  this  year 

Mr.  GORE.    Will  the  Senator 

Mr.  KERR.     He  will  not. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  let  me 
correct  that  statement 

Mr.  KERR.  No.  If  the  Senator  asked 
a  question,  I  want  to  answer  it.  I  do  not 
want  the  Senator  to  get  into  the  clutches 
of  a  point  of  order.     (Laughter.! 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  acknowl- 
edped  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  that  McGraw-Hill  indicated  a 
fact,  not  that  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa agreed  to  it,  and  answered  his 
question  on  the  assumption  that  it  was 
correct.  He  did  not  thereby  state  it  was 
correct,  or  maintain  it  was  correct.  The 
review  or  survey,  which  the  Senator 
finally  admitted  when  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  corrected  him,  was  with 
reference  to  the  year  1962,  not  with 
reference  to  the  year  1963. 

T!ie  Senator  from  Oklahoma  main- 
tains that  thr-  cannot  be  cffcotlve  until 
it  IS  enacted:  that  if  and  when  It  Is 
etiacted  it  will  have  an  effect  immedi- 
ately, and  more  so  each  year  thereafter. 
Therefore,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
.sa\s  that  in  his  judkunent  the  effect 
would  be  far  greater  in  1963  than  in 
1962,  and  that  it  would  be  greater  In 
1964  than  m  1963  Tliat  is  the  belief 
and  the  conviction  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  It  Is  not  binding  on  the 
Senator  irom  Tenne.s.seo  I  am  aware  of 
the  fact  that  it  l.s  persuasive  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  GORE  l.s  the  Senator  aware  that 
the  survey  by  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  of  1.000  leading  indus- 
trial establishments  .showed  an  antici- 
pated increa.se  in  outlay  of  only  1  percent 
for  1963'' 

Mr.  KERR.  No.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  not  aware  of  that.  What 
outfit  was  that'' 

Mr.  GORE.  The  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr  Pre.sident,  I  suppose 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  will  have 
to  live  out  his  life  in  his  unenlightened 
condition.  I  do  not  have  the  benefit  of 
the  surveys  of  these  organizations  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
refers,  nor  am  I  bound  by  them.  I  must 
say  to  the  Presiding  Officer  and  to  the 
Senators  present  that  I  i^ave  struggled 
and  managed  to  get  along  pretty  well 
thus  far  without  being  su.stained  by  their 
surveys,  advice,  and  counsel,  or  their 
prescription  for  my  Senatorial  action 
and  behavior. 


I  am  itlad  to  know  the  nuuut  of  tho-^e 
ol  the  Henaloi  from  TenuenMer  Uul  I 
was  not  aw  lire  of  them  Uelleve  ine,  I 
wu.s  not,  I  hope  the  Honalor  will  not 
lioUi  It  auainsl  me 

Ml  (K)UK  Would  the  Senator  be 
H.'Tiu  ted  m  lil.H  opinion  by  additional  facts 
■.V  huh  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  thi.s 
.sub.iect.  or  is  he  fixed  in  his  opinion'.' 

Mr.  KKRR  I  am  pretty  well  fixed  in 
my  opunon.  but,  1  must  say,  no  more  so 
than  Is  the  Senator  fron)  Tennessee, 

I  would  hope  I  would  never  become 
either  impei\ious  to  or  uncon.scious  or 
allergic  to  fact. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  been  amazed 
at  the  absence  of  them  on  the  part  oi 
many  people. 

Mr.  GORE.  Did  the  Senator  hear,  in 
the  testimony  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  the  president  of  American 
Electric  Power  Co.,  Inc.  say  that  a  7-per- 
cent tax  credit  would  mean  for  his  com- 
pany, with  respect  to  plans  already  made 
and  which  would  be  carried  out  whether 
the  bill  is  pa.ssed  or  i^ot,  a  30-percent 
reduction  in  that  company's  taxes? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa heard  the  testimony  of  Mi .  Donald 
Cook  of  the  American  Electric  Power  Co.. 
Inc.  I  did  know  he  was  the  president  of 
It.  I  will  lake  the  Senai,or's  word  for 
that. 

What  greatly  lmpre.s.sed  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  about  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Cook  was  that  he  said  that  the  en- 
actment of  the  law  would  bring  about 
a  great  stimulation  of  construction  and 
expansion  of  productive  facilit us  by  his 
corporation,  and  that  it  would  pass  on  to 
Its  customers  every  penny  of  benefit  it 
got  out  of  tlu>  apiJiication  oi  the  ta.x 
credit. 

Therefore,  if  the  Senator  is  making 
his  position  on  the  basis  of  the  l^'sti- 
moriv  of  Mr,  Cook  of  the  American  Elec- 
tric Power  Co.,  Inc  ,  he  will  have  to 
abandon  his  statement  that  this  would 
constitute  a  windfall,  because  that  dis- 
tinguished genthman  said  two  things. 
First,  he  said  that  this  would  cause  his 
company  to  increase  the  development  of 
its  facilities,  to  speed  up  the  expansion  of 
construction  and  devt  lopment,  and  to 
make  services  available  to  more  people 
at  an  earlier  date  Second,  he  said  it 
would  result  in  passing  on  to  the  con- 
sumers every  dollar  saved  by  reason  of 
the  operation  of  the  law. 

If  that  is  true— and  I  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  It— it  would  not  be  a  windfall 
to  the  corporation  but  it  would  be  a 
benefit  to  the  economy  of  the  area  in 
which  the  corporation  operates  and  to 
evei*y  consumer  it  serves. 

Mr.  GORE  The  Senator  would  not 
mind,  would  he.  if  the  junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  took  witli  a  grain  of  salt 
the  prospective  benefits  to  American  con- 
sumers from  the  investment  credit  pro- 
vision? 

Mr  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa does  not  care  what  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  takes  with  his  intellec- 
tual diet.  The  Senator  would  say  not 
to  take  too  much,  because  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  remembers  what  hap- 
pened to  the  wife  and  daughter  of  a  cer- 
tain Biblical  character  who  took  too 
much  salt. 
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Mr  nORF!  Mr  PiTNident,  will  the 
timilui  yii'ld  for  one  fliml  cpieNtlon'' 

Mr,  K1:RK  Tlie  Hrnator  would  yield 
for  a  QUi^.tiMM  e\cn  i[  it  were  not  i\  final 
question  lo  i.,;,  lood  fiiend  from  'I'en- 
nossee. 

Mr.  (!<  »!<)■  If  11  be  tMic  u,s  Mr  Don- 
ald Cook  tc'iifli-d,  that  a  7-peicenl  iii- 
veslmrnt  ta.x  credit  for  AnHiuun  i:;i( - 
trie  Power  Co,  Inc.,  wouul  lesuli  :n  a 
30-pcrccnt  reduction  In  ta\(  v  v^hat,  m 
the  informed  and  enllghf(  nrd  opinion  of 
the  cli.slint.;uished  senuir  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  would  a  7-percent  tax  credit 
for  t;as  and  oil  pipf  hr.es  mean  by  way 
of  tax  reductujn  fiii  t;a.s  and  oil  pipe- 
lines? 

Mr.  KERR.  Tlie  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa does  not  have  the  answei-  to  liiat 
question.  As  he  has  so  definitely  made 
cleai'  on  this  floor,  tlicy  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent in  operation. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  aware 
of  tile  fact  that  interstate  pipelines 
owned  by  interstate'  carriers  are  subject 
to  the  regulatory  control  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  whose  record  has 
demonstrated  clearly  that  it  compels 
tliese  interstate  carriers  to  pass  on  to 
their  consumers  all  the  savings  that 
they  make. 

With  reference  to  the  testimony  of 
the  distinguished  Mr.  Cook,  of  American 
Electric  Power  Co.,  Inc.,  I  regret  the  last 
observation  the  Senator  from  Tenne.vsee 
made  about  him  The  Scmator  from 
Oklaiionui  was  a  country  lawyer  for 
many  years,  and  one  of  the  first  things 
he  learned  about  the  practice  of  law  w  as 
that  a  lawyer  could  not  impeach  the 
testimony  of  his  own  witness  nor  ques- 
tion the  veracity  of  his  own  witness.  I 
am  .sorry  that  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
.see  did  that  with  reference  to  the  state- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Mr.  Cook, 
whereby  he  sought  to  establish  a  fact  by 
him  In  one  regard  and  then  made  tlie 
statement  that  he  took  with  a  gram  of 
salt — which  I  would  Interpret  to  n,r;,n  a 
pood  deal  of  doubt— the  other  statements 
by  the  witness  whose  testimony  he  him- 
self brnunht  m'd  the  discussion. 

Mr.  UORL.  .Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  the  next  final  ques- 
tion? 

Mr  KERR  Ah  Mr  President,  I  knew 
that  would  not  be  tlie  last  question.  I 
yield  for  a  question. 

Mr,  GORE.  And  this  will  be  the  last 
question.  If  the  gas  and  oil  pipelines 
and  electric  utilities  are  going  to  pass  on 
to  the  consumers  the  benefits  they  re- 
ceive under  the  bill,  how.  then,  will  those 
utilities  be  stimulated  to  invest  more 
money? 

Mr.  KERR  Well,  I  remember,  Mr, 
President,  when  Mr.  Cook  was  before  the 
committee  he  made  the  statement  that 
this  credit  would  result  in  expanded  con- 
struction by  his  corporation,  increased 
service  to  his  consumer  customers,  and 
an  increase  in  the  base  of  the  Industrial 
development  of  the  area  he  served.  He 
said  it  would  make  that  possible  and  at 
the  same  time  would  make  it  possible  for 
him  to  pass  on  to  his  consumers  the 
savings  which  came  to  him  by  reason  of 
the  application  of  the  credit. 

Now.  if  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
does  not  believe  it,  or  does  not  under- 
stand it  as  it  was  so  ably  given  to  him 


by  Mr  Cook,  wlio  wan  ^p^ttkln^^  with 
reference  to  hix  own  company  and  hin 
own  operation,  I  doubt  if  the  Hrnator 
frotn  Okluhomu  would  have  the  ability  to 
explain  It  t.o  the  Hrnator  from  Tennes- 
see m  .such  a  way  a.s  to  make  it  more 
e.4iMlV  under.stood 

Hut  e\en  thouMh  I  did  make  it  so 
r;.\  still  eleu;  that  thi-  Senator  from  Ten- 
nt  ssee  ui.diistuod  and  believed  it,  there 
IS  ^;leat  doubt  in  my  mind  that  he  would 
\ute  lor  that   provision  In  the  bill. 


THE  BILLIE  SOL  ESTES  CASE-AT- 
TACKS UPON  UNDER  SECRETARY 
OF  AGRICULTURE  CHARLES  S. 
MURPHY 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President,  for  some 
time  past  I  liave  read  in  the  newspapers, 
by  way  of  trial  by  newspaper,  criticisms, 
innuendoes,  and  attacks  upon  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles  S.  Mur- 
phy relative  to  the  Billie  Sol  Estes  case. 

I  wish  to  say  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
statement  I  am  about  to  make  th.at  I  do 
not  know  what  the  facus  are  m  connec- 
tion with  the  Billie  Sol  Estes  case  with 
respect  to  any  relationships  that  any- 
one in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
may  have  had  with  him.  including  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  diaries 
S.  Murphy. 

I  share  the  point  of  view  tiiat  the  evi- 
dence is  pretty  clear  that  BiUie  Sol  Estes 
has  polluted  the  stream  of  good  govern- 
ment, tliat  he  has  performed  a  great 
disservice  to  liimself,  to  his  family,  and 
to  any  government  officials,  who  may 
have  unfortunately  come  under  his  cor- 
rupt influence. 

When  I  have  great  confidence  in  a 
man,  based  upon  years  of  friendship 
with  him  arid  an  opportunity  to  observe 
iiim  In  many  official  relationships  dur- 
ing my  years  in  the  Senate,  I  do  not 
walk  out  on  him  and  run  for  cover  when 
he  is  subjected  to  trial  by  newspaper. 
For  mc  the  test  of  friendship,  In  pai't. 
arises  wlun  a  fiuiid  is  under  attack. 
One  should  then  make  known  what  he 
knows  about  that  friend. 

This  does  not  mean  that  when  one 
makes  known  what  he  knows  about  a 
fiiend,  lie  therefore  underwrites  ;ir,v- 
thing  al.>',",it  wlnehi  he  dcKs  lu  t  know. 
Nor  does  ;;  iv.mn  ;l;;it  any  proof  c:  solid 
e\idence  whicli  may  be  developed  ought 
be  Ignored. 

But  I  wish  to  say.  as  I  make  my 
comments  about  tlie  Uiider  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  today,  that  all  my  experi- 
ences with  Mr  Muiphy  over  the  years 
have  led  me  to  believe  that  I  have  been 
dealing  with  a  f^ne  Christian  gentleman 
of  great  integrity,  of  dedication  to  the 
public  service,  and  of  complete  honesty 
in  carrying  out  the  obligations  of  what- 
ever Government  post  he  has  held. 

In  the  capacity  of  a  character  witness 
this  afternoon  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
I  wish  to  make  that  statement  about  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Charles 
S  Murphy.  I  am  glad  that  at  long  last 
he  will  have  an  opportunity  to  testify  in 
person  today  before  an  appropriate  Sen- 
ate committee  which  is  looking  into  the 
Billic  Sol  Estes  case. 

But  I  think  Mr.  Murphy  is  due  from 
those  who  have  been  closely  associated 
with  him  in  various  official  relationships 


the  statt-mottl  (iMt  I  lunv  make  I  br- 
lieve  that  rhnr!w  H  Murphy  is  an  h.on- 
e^t  man  of  ^lent  Intrgtity  He  ].i\n 
se;\ed  h..^  cfuintry  in  post  nftet  pi.-t  ,n 
a  drdicatrd  faslium  It  may  \e:s  will 
be  t);iit  by  muligence  or  ovi-iMnht  he 
hu.s  Muidi'  .M)ni(  n.istnkr  al'lioui'l;  1  doubt 
;t  Hut  I  .'-ha;;  follow  when-  the  facts 
;»  ad  ;;,  K.iit  !(.'.p(<ct  a.«-  1  seek  to  follow 
where  the  luctv  lead  m  icspect  to  all 
Issues  which  vf  n.(  ix  foie  me  In  the 
Senate. 

I  know  Charles  S  Murphy  I  know 
tlie  great  services  he  rendered  the  people 
of  our  coimtry  and  th.is  Government  dur- 
ing the  war,  I  know  of  his  services 
under  the  Truman  admiinlstration. 

When  I  saw  m  newspapers  the  many 
innuendoes  and  snide  attacks  upon  him 
which  would  be  best  characterized  as 
smear  tactics  that  are  commonplace  in 
American  journalism,  I  proceeded  to 
make  such  inquiry  as  I  could  m  regard 
to  Charles  S.  Murphy,  I  satisfied  my- 
self  that  unless  there  is  some  evidence 
of  which  I  have  not  been  made  aw  a:-. 
Charles  S.  Murphy  has  been  victimized 
in  recent  weeks.  I  do  not  stand  by  in 
silence  when  I  feel  tliat  a  wrong  may  be 
done  to  a  friend. 

Mr,  President,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  a 
group  of  mutual  friends  of  Mr,  Murphy. 
I  shall  read  a  copy  of  that  letter : 

Under  Secretary  of  Agrlcultvire  Ciiarlei  8, 
Murphy  ts  a  longtime  persoiial  mend  of 
mine.  His  record  of  dedicated  honest  pub- 
lic service  haa  been  outstanding.  However, 
I  am  concerned  about  the  Imprewlon  which 
may  have  been  created  aa  a  result  of  his 
name  being  drawn  Into  the  discussion  of  the 
BUlle  Sol  Estes  case 

Therefore.  I  shall  appreciate  It  If  you  will 
send  me  very  promptly  for  public  use  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  If  It  becomes  necessary 
for  me  to  make  a  speech  In  his  defense,  your 
evaluation  of  him  and  his  service  as  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

With  kind  personal  regard*, 
Sincerely  yours, 

WATNIcMuRfcE 

i  ■  '.■ .  :  f\\  '.i  w  i;, .;;,;;(  >  I  ;,:  ■  ;,i ,- ,  to 
d..sLw....s   i.i.i.e   v-f    v.. I    :i;:;.e.v    \\l..cl,    I    ;i- 

cclved  to  my  letter  Inst  I  si,,.,;  id  like 
to  put  into  the  Ricorr  some  bionriii^hicii! 
material  In  regard  to  Mi  Murph.\  us  an 
Individual  and  in  his  capacity  as  a  pub- 
lic servant. 

Chaxles    ti     MrariiT 

Charles  S.  Murphy  Is  the  No.  3  man  In  tha 
administration  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  has  a  general  supervisory  func- 
tion for  all  Its  activities  and  agencies.  These 
agencies  Include  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service  and  15  others. 

In  addition  to  the  general  supervisory 
functions,  he  has  been  assigned  special  re- 
sponslbllltle.s. 

He  has  direct  supervision  of  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  This  Includes  respon- 
sibility for  the  Department's  activities  In 
maintaining  and  expanding  sales  of  US  agri- 
cultural commodities  In  foreign  markets  as 
well  as  administration  of  a  major  part  of  the 
food-for-peace  program  under  Public  Law 
480. 

Mr.  Murphy  Is  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  President  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

He  has  been  assigned  special  responsibility 
for  supervising  the  commodity  programs  of 
the  Department,  This  Includes  fixing  sup- 
port prices  and  acreage  allotments  for  to- 
bacco,   rice,    peanuts,    cotton,    wheat,    feed 
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grains,  and  other  commodities.  It  also  in- 
cludes policies  relating  to  management  and 
disposition  or  Government  stocks  of  agri- 
cultural commodities,  and  the  purchase  and 
distribution  of  commodities  for  the  school 
lunch  program  as  well  as  the  direct  distribu- 
tion program  for  providing  foods  to  needy 
persons. 

Under  Secretary  Murphy  coordinates  and 
reviews  the  Department's  staff  work  on  ma- 
jor legislative  proposals  and  reviews  all  de- 
partmental reports  on  legislation,  of  which 
there  are  about  800  each  year. 

He  Is  a  member,  and  usually  acts  as  chair- 
man, of  the  Program  Review  Board  of  the 
§  Department  and  also  supervises  Its  extensive 
civil  defense  activities. 

He  reviews  all  marketing  orders  and  mar- 
keting order  amendments  before  they  are 
issued.  There  are  several  hundred  of  these 
each  year. 

Mr.  Murphy  Is  the  Department's  represent- 
ative on  the  Trade  Policy  Committee,  which 
Is  the  Cabinet  committee  responsible  for 
making  recommendations  to  the  President 
on  foreign  trade  matters. 

He  serves  as  Acting  Secretary  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Murphy  Is  a  former  special  counsel 
to  President  Harry  S  Truman.  He  also 
Is  a  former  assistant  legislative  counsel  to 
the  Senate,  and  In  this  position  specialized 
In  drafting  agricultural  legislation. 

Since  1953  he  h.is  practiced  law  In  Wash- 
ington. DC.     His  residence  is  Annapolis,  Md. 

Mr.  Murphy  was  born  August  20.  1909,  in 
Wallace,  N  C-,  where  he  attended  public 
schools.  He  received  an  A  B.  degree  from 
Duke  University  at  Durham,  N.C.,  In  1931 
and  an  LL  B.  In  1934.  He  worked  his  way 
through  school  as  a  laborer  and  clerk  In  the 
post  otBce  He  was  admitted  to  the  North 
Carolina  bar  In  1934. 

In  1934  he  became  a  law  assistant  In  the 
Office  of  the  US.  Senate  Legislative  Coun- 
sel, serving  In  this  post  for  2  years.  For  the 
next  11  years  he  was  assistant  legislative 
counsel  to  the  Senate. 

His  duties  were  tn  help  Senators  and  sena- 
t^jrial  committees  draft  bills  and  committee 
reports,  and  to  advise  them  on  legal  matters. 

Many  of  us  who  served  in  the  Senate 
durin?:  the  tenure  of  Charles  Murphy 
as  legislative  counsel  know  what  an  able 
lawyer  he  is  and  know  what  a  dedicated 
servant  he  is  to  the  public  weal.  I  am 
sure  many  in  the  Senate  share  my  very 
hich  appraisal  of  this  fine  man. 

As  a  specialist  In  agricultural  legislation 
he  helped  draft  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938.  prep.ired  committee  reports  on 
agriculture,  and  assisted  in  the  drafting  of 
other  Important  farm  bills. 

In  1947  he  became  administrative  assist- 
ant to  President  Truman.  In  1950  he  was 
advanced  to  the  position  of  special  counsel 
to  the  Pre.sldent,  where  he  acted  as  the  prin- 
cipal staff  assistant  on  legislation — Includ- 
ing farm  legialitlon. 

Since  1953  Mr  Murphy  has  practiced  law 
as  a  member  of  the  Washington.  DC  ,  Arm 
of  Morison  Murphy,  Clapp  &  Abrams.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  bar  in 
1944  and  to  the  District  of  Columbia  bar  In 
1947.  Prom  1957  to  1960  he  was  counsel  to 
the    Democratic   National   Advisory   Council. 

Mr  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  wish  to  say  that  I, 
too,  have  known  Charlie  Murphy  since 
the  days  of  the  Truman  administration. 
I  have  know  him  as  an  able  lawyer  and 
able  administrator,  and  as  a  man  of  un- 
impeachable integrity.  I  am  happy  this 
afternoon  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 


Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  very  much.  The 
Senator  comes  from  a  great  agricultural 
State.  He  is  one  of  the  ereat  leaders  in 
the  Senate  and  in  the  solution  of  aeri- 
cultural  problems.  He  is  familiar  with 
the  agricultural  record  of  Charles  Mur- 
phy. I  am  not  surprised,  but  I  am  cer- 
tainly pleased  to  know  that  he  shares  my 
evaluation  of  Mr.  Murphy. 

During  the  1960  national  campaign  he 
was  an  advisor  to  Senator  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  now  Vice  President. 

Mr.  Murphy  operates  a  750-acre 
farm — with  tobacco  as  the  principal 
crop — near  Durham.  N.C..  with  a  brother, 
R.  B.  Murphy,  who  lives  on  the  farm 
and  manages  it. 

The  Under  Secretary  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Bar  As.sociation,  the  North 
Carolina  Bar  Association,  the  Federal 
Bar  ASvSociation,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Bar  Association.  From  1956  to 
1958  he  was  president  of  the  National 
Capital  Democratic  Club.  He  also  be- 
longs to  the  Order  of  Coif,  which  is  the 
honorary  scholastic  fraternity  of  the 
legal  profession  in  standard  law  schools 
of  the  country:  Delta  Sigma  Phi;  PI 
Gamma  Mu:  and  Omicron  Delta  Kappa. 

Mr.  Murphy  married  Kate  Chestney 
Graham,  of  Durham,  N.C.,  in  1931,  They 
have  three  children.  One  daughter. 
Courtenay,  is  married  to  Whitney 
Slater  and  lives  in  Arlington,  Va.  West- 
brook,  their  20-year-old  son,  is  a  junior 
at  Duke  University.  Another  daughter, 
Betty.  12,  lives  at  home.  She  attends 
Annapolis  Junior  High  School. 

Mr.  Pi'esidcnt,  in  the  last  few  months 
there  has  been  considerable  comment  in 
the  pre.ss  concerning  Mr.  Murphy.  On 
August  24  he  issued  the  following  state- 
ment in  regard  to  some  of  these  press 
stories.  I  quote  that  statement,  as 
follows: 

In  the  past  few  days,  there  has  been  con- 
siderable comment  in  the  press  concerning 
my  part  In  the  handling  of  the  bxisiness  of 
the  Dep:"irtment  of  Agrlctilture  relating  to 
the  affairs  of  Blllle  Sol  Estes.  now  under 
Investii^ation  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  On  July  3,  1962, 
I  requested  an  opportunity  to  appear  and 
testify  before  the  committee  on  this  matter. 
I  am  sure  that  opportunity  will  be  accorded 
to  me  In  time,  and  that  principles  of  fair- 
ness and  Justice  will  preclude  any  concltisions 
or  Jud-^jments  until  I  have  had  that  oppor- 
tunity. 

All  of  the  matters  which  I  dealt  with  con- 
cerning Estes  came  to  me  in  the  normal 
course  of  my  duties  as  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  I  dealt  with  all  of  them  strictly 
on  the  merits  as  I  saw  them.  No  pressures 
or  Improper  influences  had  any  effect  on  my 
decisions.  When  this  case  came  to  my  atten- 
tion In  the  fall  of  1961,  It  was  extremely 
complex  and  difficult  under  the  legal  and 
administrative  law  principles  Involved.  It 
was  handled  by  me  solely  with  the  twofold 
objective  of  protecting  the  Interest  of  the 
Government  and  affording  fair  and  equitable 
consideration  to  the  rights  of  private  citi- 
zens. It  is  the  essence  of  free,  democratic 
government  that  the  rights  of  every  citizen 
be  prutected. 

I  believe  the  record  shows  that,  notwith- 
standing^ the  diflQcultles,  we  did  succeed  In 
accomplishing  our  objective  of  fully  protect- 
ing the  Interest  of  the  Government  while 
stlvlng  due  consideration  to  the  rights  to 
which  all  citisens  are  entitled. 


Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  I  do  not  pur- 
port to  know  what  may  have  transpired 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
any  ofifice,  including  Mr.  Murphy's,  or  in 
any  other,  with  regard  to  the  Billie  Sol 
Estes  case.  However,  I  certainly  would 
not  be  able  to  live  with  my  conscience 
seeing  a  friend  of  mine  under  the  type 
of  attack  which  Mr.  Murphy  has  been 
subjected  to  in  the  recent  past,  if  I  re- 
mained silent  for  any  reason,  including 
the  possibility  that  speaking  out  in  de- 
fense of  a  friend  might  ultimately  result 
in  some  kind  of  reflection  upon  me,  be- 
cause he  might  conceivably  be  found 
guilty  of  some  sort  of  negligence. 

I  speak  today,  when  public  opinion 
eyes  will  be  focused  on  Mr.  Murphy  as  he 
testifies  before  the  Senate  committee, 
because,  in  my  judgment,  a  friend  stands 
up  for  a  friend  when  he  is  satisfied  that 
his  association  with  that  friend  justifies 
the  kind  of  high  opinion  and  e.steem 
that  I  have  for  the  integrity  of  Mr. 
Murphy.  I  am  glad  that  others  share 
my  point  of  view  concerning  the  char- 
acter and  integrity  and  the  devoted 
public  service  of  Mr.  Murphy 

Yesterday  I  had  a  rather  long  long- 
distance telephone  conversation  with 
one  of  the  great  Americans  of  our  his- 
tory, a  former  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  incomparable  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man. We  talked  about  Mr.  Murphy.  I 
paraphrase  him,  but  accurately,  when  I 
say  that  ex-President  Truman  author- 
ized me  to  say  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
this  afternoon  that  he  knows  Charles 
Murphy  to  be  an  honest  man  through 
and  through.  That,  of  course,  is  typical 
Truman  language.  He  went  on  to  dis- 
cuss the  great  services  that  Charles 
Murphy  rendered  to  him  in  his  White 
House  appointment  capacity  when  he 
was  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
left  no  room  for  doubt  in  my  conver.sa- 
tion  with  him  yesterday  of  his  complete 
confidence  in  the  honesty,  integrity,  and 
character  of  Charles  S.  Murphy. 

One  of  the  letters  that  I  wrote— they 
were  identical  in  comix)sition  and  I 
have  already  read  it  into  the  Record— 
was  one  addres.sed  to  Mr  Herschel  D. 
Newsom,  master  of  the  National  Grange. 
I  have  the  following  reply  fiom  him: 

Hon.  Watne  L.  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate: 

We  are  happy  to  know  that  you  Intend  to 
express  In  the  Senate  your  confidence  In 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles  S. 
Murphy.  Counsel  of  National  Grange  and  I 
have  known  Charlie  Murphy  for  m.any  years 
both  in  and  out  of  public  office  as  an  able, 
sincere,  and  conscientious  lawyer  and  ad- 
ministrator of  unimpeachable  Integrity.  We 
believe  that  he  is  serving  nur  farmers  and 
all  of  our  people  well  and  faithfully  as  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  that  you  are  to 
be  commended  for  bringing  this  fact  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 

Hpm.scnrL  D    Newsom, 
Master  of  the  National  Grange. 

Mr.  President,  I  received  a  reply  from 
Alexander  Nunn,  of  the  Progressive 
Farmer,  which  reads  as  follows; 

I  have  worked  rather  closely  with  Charles 
Murphy  for  the  last  2  years.  I  have  found 
him  completely  honest,  falrminded.  and 
alert — a  thoroughly  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant. He  has  an  invaluable  background  of 
experience   combined   with    good   judgment. 
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He  Inspires  confidence  and  teamwork.     We 
cannot  afford  to  lose  him  from  Agriculture. 
Alexander  Nunn, 
Executive  Editor,  Progressive  Farmer. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  have  another 
communication  from  Alexander  Nunn, 
executive  editor  of  the  Progressive 
Farmer.  The  letter  is  dated  August  27, 
1962.  and  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  a  colleague  in  the  Senate.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Nunn  authorized  me  to  read 
the  contents  of  the  letter.  I  shall  not 
read  the  name  of  the  colleague  unless 
at  a  later  hour  he  authorizes  the  use  of 
his  name. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senator  is  referring  to  me  or  not. 
This  morning  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Harry  B.  Caldwell,  of  my  State  of 
North  Carolina,  concerning  Charlie 
Murphy.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am 
the  Senator  to  whom  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  referred. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Not  in  this  letter.  I  do 
have  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  which  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  refers.  I 
was  about  to  refer  to  the  other  letter, 
but  without  using  the  Senator's  name. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon is  referring  to  me,  he  is  at  perfect 
liberty  to  use  my  name. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  would  expect  that 
courtesy  from  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  But  in  my  position,  I  am  cer- 
tain the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
would  do  exactly  what  I  am  doing  now. 
I  shall  not  use  the  name  of  our  colleague 
without  his  permission.  I  am  merely 
trying  to  get  views  into  the  Record. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Caldwell  this  morning.  He  has  done 
outstanding  work  for  agriculture  in 
North  Carolina.  He  told  me  he  was 
sending  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  me  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's statement. 

In  his  letter  to  our  colleague,  whose 
name  I  shall  not  mention,  Mr.  Nunn 
wrote  as  follows: 

For  several  months  now  I  have  been  greatly 
concerned  about  what  might  happen  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  a  result  of  all 
of  the  publicity  that  has  been  given  to  the 
Billie  Sol  Estes  case.  I  have  been  concerned 
about  the  public's  reaction  to  all  of  the 
publicity  from  every  possible  source  but 
I  have  also  been  quite  sure  that  there  were 
those  who  would  seek  to  take  advantage  of 
the  situation  and  thus  to  Injure  the  Depart- 
ment and  farm  programs  In  any  way  they 
possibly  could.  I  am  still  strongly  of  that 
mind.  The  letter  attached,  which  was  sent 
to  the  White  House  some  weeks  ago  by  our 
senior  editors,  covers  the  broad  points  that 
I  would  stress  today  If  I  were  writing  to 
anyone  else. 

I  think  I  have  said  to  you  personally  that 
In  my  judgment  we  have  the  best  team  in 
the  Department  that  we  have  had  in  my 
lifetime  to  serve  not  only  the  South  but  our 
entire  Nation.  As  you  know,  I  have  worked 
rather  closely  with  most  of  the  keymen  in 
the  Department  since  President  Kennedy  was 
Inaugurated  early  in  1961.  It  was  also  my 
privilege  to  be  associated  with  several  of 
the  men  who  later  became  team  members 
in  the  Department  at  an  even  earlier  period. 


In  my  judgment,  the  men  whom  Secretary 
Freeman  has  as  his  chief  associates  are  ex- 
perienced, widely  informed,  and  thoroughly 
dedicated  Individuals.  I  believe  that  they 
are  seeking  to  do  the  best  possible  job  for 
the  farmers  of  America  and  for  the  Nation 
from  day  to  day.  They  are  public  servants 
in  the  best  sense  of  that  phrase. 

At  some  appropriate  time  I  hope  that  you 
may   see   fit   to  speak   a   strongly   favorable 
word  for  the  Secretary  and  his  team. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Alec 

Alexander  Nunn. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  of  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
letter  to  which  Mr.  Nunn  referred,  which 
was  addressed  to  the  Whit*  House  under 
date  of  July  23,  1962,  and  is  signed  by  the 
president  and  editor  in  chief,  the  execu- 
tive editor,  and  the  editors  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Faimer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  PROCEESsrvE  Farmer, 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  July  23,  1692. 
The  pREsmENT, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  For  months  now  we 
have  watched  with  concern  and  growing 
alarm  the  attacks  on  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Secretary  Freeman,  and  his  staff. 
Some  of  the  opposition  we  have  recognized 
as  the  ordinary  maneuvering  of  "outs" 
against  any  administration;  some  has  with- 
out doubt  been  an  expression  of  either  hon- 
est differences  of  opinion  or  of  misunder- 
standing. But  we  are  convinced  that  much 
of  It  Is  a  vicious,  deliberate,  and  carefully 
organized  attack  that  would  not  stop  If 
every  USDA  decision  were  perfect.  It  would 
go  on  under  any  other  Secretary  who  seeks  to 
improve  the  economic  lot  of  working  farmers 
and  their  bargaining  power  in  the  highest  in- 
terest of  the  Nation's  future  and  for  the 
benefit  of  all  our  people. 

Fundamentally,  we  think  it  is  nothing  less 
than  an  unwillingness  to  face  up  to  the 
needs  of  agriculture  and  of  the  Nation  today 
and,  even  worse,  it  appears  to  be  a  willing- 
ness to  pursue  policies  that  could  be  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  both.  We  want  you  to 
know  therefore  how  Progressive  Farmer's  edi- 
tors feel. 

We  believe  that  Secretary  Freeman  and 
his  associates  are  doing  more  than  any  other 
USDA  team  in  our  lifetime  to  fight  skillfully 
and  effectively  the  battles  of  working  farm- 
ers. We  can  say  that  and  still  add  that  we 
have  not  agreed  with  all  the  decisions  that 
have  been  made.  We  think  that  no  other 
team  could  have  done  a  better  job  of  Im- 
proving agriculture's  public  relations.  The 
team  has  been  outstandingly  aware  that  we 
must  meet  the  conditions  of  today  and  plan 
for  the  future — not  live  In  the  past.  We  have 
a  USDA  team  that  seeks  to  take  the  full 
advantage  of  our  unprecedented  farm  skill 
and  know-how  to  Improve  the  lot  of  farm 
people  to  the  great  gain  of  our  entire  Nation 
and  to  further  the  hope  of  world  peace.  If 
that  is  not  the  kind  of  USDA  team  we  want, 
do  we  really  want  to  protect  our  future? 
Secretary  Freeman  has  shown  a  dynamic 
quality  of  leadership  that  we  so  badly  need; 
he  challenges  and  inspires  his  associates.  He 
and  his  team  justify  your  enthusiastic  and 
continued  support. 

The  Progressive  Farmer  itself  will  seek  to 
continue  to  use  its  full  resources  to  Inform 
and  to  keep  up  to  date  its  1.400,000  rural 
subscriber  families  from  Delaware  to  New 
Mexico.  We  have  also  determined  during  a 
weeklong   policy  conference  Just  closed   to 


fight  still  harder  for  fair.  Intelligent,  and 
foreslghted  national  farm  policies. 
Very  truly  yours, 
Eugene  Butler,  President  and  Editor  in 
chief;  Alexander  Nunn,  Executive  Edi- 
tor; Joe  A.  Elliott,  T.  P.  Head,  Ed  Wil- 
born.  CO.  Scruggs,  and  OB.  Cope- 
land,  Editors. 

Ml'.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Caldwell,  of  North  Carolina,  enclosing  a 
copy  of  a  letter  to  the  Senator  from 
North  CaroUna  [Mr.  ErvinI  who  has 
just  authorized  me  to  refer  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Nunn  enclosed  in  the  letter 
to  me  the  copy  of  the  letter  which  he 
sent  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. The  letter  to  me.  dated  August 
27,  reads  as  follows: 

Greensboro,  N.C,  AugiLSt  27, 1962. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Your  letter  dated 
August  22.  1962.  has  been  received.  I  am 
pleased  to  enclose  copy  of  a  letter  written  by 
me  to  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  which  sets 
forth  my  feelings  about  the  attacks  against 
the  farm  programs.  Secretary  Freeman,  and 
Under  Secretary  Murphy.  It  is  my  feeling 
that  these  assaults,  many  of  which  were 
launched  soon  after  their  appointment,  are 
a  part  of  a  well -planned  scheme  to  destroy 
public  support  for  effective  farm  programs. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  confer  with 
Mr.  Murphy  on  numerous  occasions  since 
he  was  named  to  fill  this  important  posi- 
tion. He  has  good  Judgment,  is  a  tireless 
worker,  and  a  man  of  ability.  I  have  been 
impressed  by  his  patience  and  by  his  efforts 
to  get  full  and  accurate  information  in  per- 
forming the  duties  assigned. 

I   regard    Mr.    Murphy    as   a   capable    and 
dedicated  public  servant. 
Sincerely. 

Harry  B  Caldwell. 

The  letter  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  reads  as  follows: 

August  27,    1962. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
U.S.   Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sam:  I  have  been  concerned,  as  you 
know,  for  some  time  by  the  repeated  attacks 
on  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Secretary  Freeman,  Under  Secretary  Mur- 
phy, and  members  of  the  staffs.  '  These 
attacks  are  creating  a  false  image  of 
the  Department,  its  outstanding  service  to 
the  Nation  and  jeopardizing  public  support 
lor  essential  farm  programs.  Some  of  this 
criticism  undoubtedly  stems  from  individ- 
uals who  oppose  realistic  farm  programs  and 
the  vigorous  efforts  made  by  this  team  to 
secure  measures  that  will  cut  Government 
costs  and  at  the  same  time  Increase  the  in- 
come of  farmers. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  participate  in 
numerous  conferences  with  these  men  and 
I  have  been  impressed  with  their  painstak- 
ing efforts  to  get  the  facts  before  reaching  a 
final  judgment  on  any  important  matter 
coming  before  them  for  a  decision. 

I  have  heard  many  individuals  from  both 
political  parties  who  likewise  have  had  op- 
portunities to  work  with  them  commend 
them  for  the  manner  In  which  they  are  dis- 
charging their  responsibilities.  "This  does 
not  mean  that  agreement  on  every  decision 
was  reached,  but  it  does  reflect  the  con- 
fidence of  these  individuals  in  the  men 
themselves. 

Public  confidence  In  programs  essential  to 
agriculture     and     the     Nation     would     be 
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strengthened  If  you  and  others  In  a  similar 
position  would  make  some  public  statements 
In  support  of  the  programs  and  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture under  the  leadership  of  this  team. 
With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am 
Cordially, 

Harey  B.  Caldwell. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  also  received  a 
letter,  in  answer  to  my  letter  of  August 
22,  from  Clyde  T.  Ellis,  general  manager 
of  the  National  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Association,  dated  August  27,  1962. 
The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

August  27,  1962. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  This  is  in  response 
to  your  Inquiry  of  .August  22  concerning  my 
evaluation  of  Charles  S.  Murphy  as  a  public 
servant. 

I  have  known  Charlie  Murphy  personally 
for  many  year.s,  since  he  was  an  assistant 
to  President  Truman.  I  have  known  and 
worked  with  him  since  he  has  been  Under 
Secretary  of  .Agriculture.  In  my  opinion, 
Charlie  Murphy  is  a  man  of  unquestionable 
Integrity,  of  grea:  ability,  and  of  complete 
dedication  to  the  public   Interest. 

I  know  nathmg  of  the  facts  Involved  In 
the  recent  newspaper  stories,  but  II  Mr.  Mur- 
phy made  a  mistake — and  don't  we  all  make 
them? — I  am  sure  in  my  own  mind  it  was 
an  honest  one. 

The  .\merican  farmer  is  in  serious  trouble. 
Mr.  Murphy  is  one  of  his  ablest  and  most 
devoted  friends.  In  my  opinion,  It  would 
be  a  sad  day  for  the  farmers  if  anything 
should  intorfere  with  Murphy's  continuous 
efforts  in  their  behalf. 
Sincerely, 

Clyde  T.  Ellis, 
General  Manager. 

Mr.  President  I  wrote  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  whcse  dedication  to  and  hon- 
esty in  government,  in  my  judj?ment,  is 
not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate.  He  is  one  of  our 
great  Senators.  He  knows  and  imder- 
stands  the  problems  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Under  date  of  Au.gust 
22, 1  wrote  to  him  the  same  letter  I  wrote 
to  the  others.  Under  date  of  August  24, 
I  received  the  following  reply  from 
Senator  Ellender  : 

us.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Agricx'lture 

AND  Forestry, 
August  24,  1962. 
Hon  Wayne  Morse, 
US.  Senate. 
Wa.ihmgton.  DC. 

Dear  Wayne;  I  have  your  letter  of  the  22d, 
and  I  too  am  sorry  that  the  name  of  Mr. 
Charles  S  Murphy  has  been  mentioned  In 
the  Billie  Sol  Estes  cise 

Be  that  as  it  may.  I  have  known  Charlie 
Murphy  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
In  my  dealings  with  him  I  have  always  found 
him  to  be  an  able  and  conscientious  public 
servant.  Since  his  appointment  as  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  I  have  had  occasion 
to  contact  him  very  often,  and  In  all  in- 
stances he  has  proven  himself  fair  and  most 
cooperative  So  far  as  I  know,  his  conduct 
has  been  beyond  reproach. 

With  kindest  personal  regards  and  best 
wishes,  I  am. 

Sincerely, 

Allen  J.  Ellender, 

U.S.  Senator. 

I  also  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, because  I  have  taken  it  for 
granted — and  I  am  sure  I  have  been  jus- 


tified in  doing  so — that  if  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  or  if  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  if  any  of  Mr.  Murphy's 
superiors  had  the  slightest  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Murphy  as  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  was  guilty  of  any 
conduct  which  in  any  way  interfered 
with  the  proper  performance  of  his  du- 
ties in  that  office,  they  would  long  before 
this  have  taken  action  in  regard  to  it. 

I  received  the  following  reply  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

DEPART^!E.VT   OF  AGRICITLTtrRK, 

OmrE  OF  THE  Secretary. 
Washington,  August  27.  1962. 
Hon    Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Wayne  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  respond  to  your  request  of  August  22  for 
my  evaluation  of  Charles  S.  Murphy  and  his 
services  as  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
His  outstanding  record  of  ability  and  Integ- 
rity in  the  public  service  was  the  reason  why 
I  urged  him  to  accept  the  position  he  now 
holds.  In  that  position  he  has  demonstrated 
a  cipacity  for  woik,  a  devotion  to  duty,  and 
I  dfdicatlon  to  the  public  interest  that  merit 
the  respect  and  gratitude  of  the  people  of 
this  Nation. 

Ever  since  his  appointment  I  have  relied 
upon  the  Under  Secretary  to  perform  the 
multitude  of  duties  required  by  that  office 
and  to  carry  out  responsibilities  far  more 
numerous,  complicated,  and  difficult  than 
constitute  a  normal  load  for  any  Govern- 
ment official.  Mr.  Murphy  has  eCfectively 
carried  out  these  responsibilities  with 
utmost  Inte^lty  and  steadfast  devotion  to 
duty 

His  able  and  skillful  management  and 
operation  of  the  commodity  programs  of  this 
Department,  his  handling  of  numerous  ad- 
ministrative problems,  his  leadership  in 
planning  and  programing,  and  his  perform- 
ance of  the  many  other  functions  that  have 
been  assigned  to  him  constitute  a  service  the 
value  and  Importance  of  which  Is  far  too 
little  recognized.  His  effectiveness  in  devel- 
oping excellent  relationships  with  other  ex- 
ecutive agencies  and  the  legislative  branch 
of  Government  has  been  of  immeasurable 
value 

I  share  your  confidence  In  Charles  8.  Mur- 
phy, and  I  believe  that  all  who  know  him 
and  who  are  familiar  with  his  work  deeply 
appreciate  his  high  ability  and  complete  In- 
tegrity as  well  as  his  consistent  concern  for 
AniTlcan  principles  of  Justice  and  falrplay 
and  the  best  Interest  of  the  Nation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Orvillz  L.  Freeman. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  also  received  a 
reply  to  my  letter  from  the  president  of 
the  National  Farmers  Union,  Mr.  James 
Patton.     It  reads  as  follows: 

National  Farmers  Union, 
Denver,  Colo.,  August  25, 1962. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wa.skmgton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  grossly  erroneous  and 
completely  unfair  Innuendoes  concerning 
Charles  S  Murphy,  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  which  have  been  emanating  re- 
cently from  the  hearings  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  of  the 
Billie  Sol  Estes  affair. 

It  seems  more  than  a  happenstance  that 
public  attention  is  being  focused  by  these 
hearings  upon  Mr.  Murphy.  This  appears  to 
have  resulted  from  allowing  a  witness  to  ex- 
press his  own  farfetched  inferences,  opin- 
ions and  deductions  drawn  from  his  own 
fabrications  of  hearsay  In  its  most  obnoxious 
form.  No  court  of  law  in  this  Nation  would 
admit  or  consider  the  hearsay  statements  of 
Tom  Miller  relating  to  Mr.  Murphy  and  no 


court  in  the  free  world  would  have  permitted 
the  expression  nf  Miller's  deductions  or  In- 
ferences ba.sed  uprm  such  hearsay  of  his  own 
manufacture.  Yet,  this  hearsay  and  these 
Inferences  are  the  sole  foundation  used  by 
some  for  an  attack  upon  the  reputation  of 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  competent  public 
servants  this  country  has  ever  known. 

Mr.  Murphy's  personal  integrity  In  public 
life  or  otherwise  is  beyond  question.  His  In- 
telligence and  Judgment  has  been  brought 
to  bear  on  questions  of  great  Importance  to 
this  Nation  with  resulting  great  value.  His 
loyalty.  In  every  sense  of  that  term,  Including 
devotion  to  the  administrative  duties  as- 
signed him.  Is  unimpeachable.  His  capabili- 
ties and  superior  judgment  are  a  model  to 
all  public  employees.  To  now  hold  out  such 
a  fine  American  citizen  to  public  scorn  for 
several  weeks  without  affording  him  an  op- 
portunity to  make  a  statement  In  his  own 
behalf  violates  every  sound  tenet  of  o\ir 
American  ethical  code.  I  am  particularly 
shocked  that  the  committee  has  permitted 
wide  circulation  of  unfounded  Innuendoes 
and  accusations  before  It  has  given  Mr. 
Murphy  the  opportunity  to  speak. 

I  realize  that  you  are  not  a  mer.ber  of 
tnls  committee  but  because  of  your  well- 
known  hatred  of  Injustice  and  unfair  attack. 
I  am  resjjectfuUy  calling  upon  you  tc  speak 
out  at  the  appropriate  time  in  sui)p<  rt  of 
this  fine  public  servant.  It  has  always  been 
difficult  to  recruit  persons  of  the  caliber  of 
Charles  Murphy  for  public  service  for  these 
posts  of  high  responsibility.  Such  public 
use  of  "Information"  developed  In  these  pro- 
ceedings only  makes  the  Job  of  running  this 
Government  more  difficult. 

Everyone  I  talk  to  is  a.s  incen.sed  as  I.  but 
have  a  sense  of  futility  about  what  they  can 
do  to  rectify  this  gross  wrong.  We  look  to 
you  and  other  like-minded  Senators  to  speak 
our  deep-felt  opposition  to  the  obviously 
unwarranted  personal  attack  on  Charles  S. 
Murphy. 

Best  regards, 

James  G.  Patton. 

Waynk,  I  am  very  happy  that  you  are 
speaking  out. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  must  go 
to  a  committee  meeting.  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senator  from  Oregon  may 
be  permitted  to  yield  io  me  for  a  brief 
statement,  without  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  under 
these  circumstances  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

The  PRF^IDING  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
HiCKEY  in  the  chair>.  Without  objection 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  which  has  been  conduct- 
ing the  investigation,  and  I  have  listened 
to  all  the  testimony.  I  see  nothing  in 
the  testimony  for  which  Mr.  Murphy  can 
be  justly  criticized,  unlr.ss  love  of  fair 
play  and  due  process  of  law  has  departed 
from  the  hearts  of  the  American  people. 

The  criticism  being  leveled  against  Mr. 
Murphy  is  based  fundamentally  on  the 
fact  that  he  held  in  abeyance  the  can- 
cellation of  the  1961  cotton  allotments 
which  had  been  transferred  to  certain 
land  in  Texas  formerly  owned  by  Billie 
Sol  Estes,  on  the  request  of  BiUie  Sol 
Estes  and  his  attorney  that  before  final 
action  was  taken,  they  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  their  side  of  the  case, 
and  to  show,  if  they  could,  that  the  trans- 
actions were  bona  fide.  Therefore,  what 
was  done  by  Mr.  Murphy  in  that  connec- 
tion was,  in  my  judgment  as  a  lawyer, 
consistent  with  the  highest  traditions 
of  American  respect  for  fair  play  and  the 
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giviivj  of  a  man  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  before  he  is  condemned. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Murphy's  action 
was  required  by  what  we  call  due  process 
of  law,  which  Daniel  Webster  so  well 
said,  in  the  Dartmouth  College  case,  is  a 
law  which  proceeds  upon  inquiry,  and 
renders  judument  only  after  notice  and 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing.  That  is 
what  Mr.  Murphy  did. 

The  criticism  of  him  is  largely  based 
upon  events  which  transpired  after  Mr, 
Murphy  took  his  action. 

The  whole  thing  reminds  me  of  a  play 
in  which  one  of  the  leading  parts  was 
that  of  a  French  doctor.  He  was  called 
out  of  his  bed  at  a  very  late  hour  at 
night,  to  oflficiate  at  the  delivery  of  a 
baby.  He  mi.ssed  his  sleep,  and  he  re- 
turned home  after  breakfa.st.  His  wife 
was  commiseratins  with  him  over  his 
loss  of  sleep  and  his  loss  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  have  his  breakfast:  and  she 
asked  him.  "Was  the  delivery  a  hard  de- 
livery?" 

He  replied,  "Yes;  it  was  most  difficult." 

She  expressed  her  compassionate  con- 
cern over  the  difficulties  he  had  encoun- 
tered. 

But  the  doctor  replied,  "Well,  it  was 
worth  all  the  trouble,  because  the  baby 
I  have  just  delivered  is  Victor  Hugo,  who 
is  destined  to  be  a  great  writer  of 
France." 

The  criticism  in  this  caise  is  based  on 
Mr.  Murphy's  alleged  lack  of  prophetic 
powers  in  connection  with  events  which 
would  occur  in  the  future. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  what  he  has  said  in  Mr.  Mur- 
phy's behalf.  I  have  been  privileged 
to  know  Mr.  Murphy,  who  is  a  native 
of  my  State,  for  many  years.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  human  being  who  possesses 
a  higher  degree  of  integrity  than  does 
he. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  for  his 
great  testimonial — for  it  can  properly 
be  so  characterized.  It  has  come  from 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  who  probably 
is  in  the  best  position  to  say  what  he 
has  said,  because  not  only  does  he  know 
Mr.  Murphy  as  one  of  the  two  North 
Carolina  Senators,  and  not  only  has  he 
had  many  associations  with  Mr.  Mur- 
phy in  North  Carolina  relationships,  but, 
in  addition,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  a  former  justice  of  the  North 
Carolina  Supreme  Court,  and  he  knows 
what  due  process  is,  and  he  is  familiar 
with  the  requirements  of  fair  procedure. 
Not  only  has  he  expressed  his  personal 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  character  and 
the  dedicated  public  service  of  Mr.  Mur- 
phy, but  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina has  also  given  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  an  unanswerable  legal  opin- 
ion, in  my  judgment,  because  what  he 
has  said  as  a  member  of  the  committer' 
itself  is  that  Mr.  Murphy  has  insisted 
ujwn  a  fair  hearin.cr  and  has  in.sisted 
upon  '.he  application  of  the  principles  of 
due  process  in  connection  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Billie  Sol  Estes  case,  as 
he  would  in  connection  with  the  con- 
sideration of  any  other  case 

It  all  adds  up  to  the  fact  ft. at  we  sim- 
ply mu.st  insist  that  all  the  facts  are  be- 
fore us  before  any  judgment  is  rendered. 
This  is  the  very  essence  of  judicial  proc- 


ess in  this  countn-.  If  those  who  ren- 
der decisions  did  not  insist  on  that  kind 
of  implementation  in  the  adminL'^tration 
of  jastice,  then,  Mr.  President,  you  and 
I  would  not  have  any  legal  rights,  be- 
cause whenever  those  in  positions  of  de- 
cision do  not  carry  out,  as  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  has  so 
clearly  Imphed  and  stated  here  this 
afternoon,  tlie  guarantees  of  due  process, 
then  we  arc  rightless  people.  We  have 
I'^'^t  the  rights  so  cherished  and  precious 
to  freemen. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin]  from  the 
very  bottom  of  my  heart  for  doing  what 
any  of  us  wlio  know  him  would  expect 
him  to  do — to  have  the  courage  to  stand 
up  here  this  afternoon  to  bespeak  his 
keen  concern  over  what  has  been  said 
about  Mr.  Murpiiy  and  his  relations  to 
Bilhe  Sol  Estes. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  Humphrey  J  with  the  same 
uiiderstandmg  that  I  do  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
first,  I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  North  Caroliiia  for  what  I  consider 
to  be  one  of  the  most  profound  state- 
ments with  respect  to  due  process  aiid 
justice  under  law  that  I  have  heard  in 
tliis  body.  I  think  the  Record  should 
note  that  two  of  o'ur  mo.^t  experienced 
legal  minds  in  the  Senate  have  taken  the 
position  that  Mr.  Murphy  has  acted 
within  what  we  call  due  process  of  law 
and  administrative  procedures  in  the  ac- 
tions that  are  now  under  investigation. 

I  also  wish  to  say  that  I  have  known 
Mr.  Murphy  for  a  number  of  years  as  a 
friend,  as  a  Government  ofificial,  and  as 
a  lawyer.  His  record  is  without  blemish. 
He  has  demonstrated  through  years  of 
public  service  a  faithfulness  to  pubhc 
duty  which  should  commend  him  to  any- 
one. 

There  is  a  tendency  these  days  in 
American  public  life  to  make  a  judgment 
before  the  evidence  Is  in.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  have  pointed  out.  Mr. 
Mun^hy  has  not  had  a  chance  to  dpfend 
himself  against  charges  and  counter 
charges,  many  of  which  contradict  them- 
selvps.  leaving  Mr.  Murphy  as  the  sort 
of  fall  guy.  or  as  they  say  in  the  vernac- 
ular, holding  the  bag. 

I  only  hope,  before  a  judgment  is  ren- 
dered, one  who  has  given  so  many  years 
to  public  life,  and  has  takni  on  so  many 
resnons-.bilitif^s  in  two  administrations, 
will  have  a  chance  to  be  heard  and  show 
his  record,  word,  and  performance. 

Hvvry  oTiP  of  us  has  called  upon  ad- 
ministrative ofiRcers  to  review  cases  for 
constituents.  Do  not  forpet  that.  I 
cannot  help  but  express  a  note  of  con- 
cern that  administrative  officers  who  are 
a?ked.  at  the  request  of  Senators  or 
Representatives,  to  do  sometiiin?.  may 
later  be  accused  of  having  eiven  a  j^pecial 
piivileee  or  favor,  when  there  was  no 
such  desire  on  the  part  of  either  the 
Member  of  Coneress  or  the  administra- 
tive officer.  I  have  had  citizf  ns  from  my 
State  come  to  my  office.  I  do  not  have  a 
chance  to  c'ive  them  a  political  b!ood 
test,  or  run  them  through  a  test  of  morals 
and  character.  If  they  come  in  as  re- 
sponsible citizens  so  far  a.'^  I  know,  and 


ask  me  to  do  something  for  them  tliat 
seem5  to  be  within  the  spirit  and  intent 
of  the  law.  I  pick  up  the  telephone,  call 
up  the  apropriate  officer,  and  ask,  in  my 
name  as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States, 
if  something  can  be  done.  If  those  ofB- 
cers  do  not  give  us  at  least  a  friendly 
response,  we  are  the  first  to  criticize 
them.  If  they  look  into  the  question 
and  try  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
something  can  be  done,  and  later  on  we 
find  the  constituents  were  unworthy  or 
were  crooks  or  were  violating  the  law 
at  least  in  spirit,  we  point  at  the  admin- 
istrative officer. 

I  think  we  ought  to  recognize  that  we 
all  share  the  burdens  and  re.«:ponsibillties 
of  government,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  single 
out  a  man,  before  he  has  been  heard,  for 
any  unfair  condemnation  or  treatment. 

I  make  this  statement  after  hearing 
two  Senators  speak  for  Mr.  Murphy.  I 
did  not  know  his  name  was  going  to  be 
mentioned.  I  have  been  disturbed  over 
the  fact  that  his  name  has  been  men- 
tioned in  the  press,  and  he  has  not  been 
given  a  chance  to  reply.  Perhaps  he 
now  will  be  given  a  chance. 

I  express  my  respect  to  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  for  his  willingness  to 
speak  out  in  this  matter,  and  to  the 
Senator  from  North  CaroUna,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  committee  that  heard 
some  of  the  evidence.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  a  jurist  second  to 
none,  and  as  a  lawyer  he  has  a  sense  of 
fair  play.  Their  testimony  means  much 
to  me,  and  I  know  it  will  to  Mr.  Murphy. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  the  statement  he  has 
made.  I  expected  it  of  him.  I  appreciate 
it.  I  am  sure  it  has  greatly  strengthened 
the  record  I  am  seeking  to  make  here 
this  afternoon. 

M>.  President,  I  have  two  more  letters 
I  wish  to  read,  and  then  will  yield  the 
floor.  I  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  IMr.  C.^nno?*]  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd] 
for  their  cooperation  in  making  it  pos- 
sible for  me  to  make  this  statement. 

The  next  letter  is  one  also  in  reply  to 
my  letter  of  August  22     It  is  dated  Au- 
gust 27,  1962,  and  reads  as  follows; 
N.^TTONAL  Council  or  Farmes  Co- 

OPHBUTTVES, 

Washington,  D.C,  August  27,  1962 
Hon.  Wayne  Morsk, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

DsAs  Senatoe  Morse  :  I  have  discussed 
your  letter  of  August  22  with  leaders  In  our 
organization  who  feel  that  we  should  heed 
Mr.  Murphy  s  o^^m  appeal  that  no  conclusions 
be  drawn  with  respect  tc  his  official  action 
in  the  Estes  case  until  he  has  been  heard. 

I  feel  this  is  a  wise  admonition  and  one 
which  Is  In  line  witii  our  mutual  friends 
being  willing  to  let  the  facts  speak  for 
themselves. 

Kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Hom?:r  L  Brinklfv. 
£iectitJi>r   Vice  President. 

My  last  letter,  one  I  received  from 
Claude  R.  Wickard,  former  Administra- 
tor of  REA,  and  recognized  as  one  of  the 
great  agricultural  leaders  of  our  time 
and  our  century,  reads  as  follows : 

Deah.  Senator;  As  a  member  of  President 
Kennedy's  National  Agrlcultur.-w  Advisory 
Commission,  I  have  been  In  a  good  position 
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to  observe  the  outstanding  public  service  of 
the  Honorable  Charles  S.  Miuphy  In  his  posi- 
tion as  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He 
:s  performing  the  duties  of  this  ofQce  with 
e.Ticiency,  effectiveness,  cotirtesy,  and  in 
keeping  with  the  highest  ethics. 

His  service  is  exactly  the  kind  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  man  of  great  ability,  a  deep 
sense  of  respxinslblllty  of  public  office,  and 
the  highest  Integrity. 

la  aclinowledginent  of  your  own  honor- 
able record  of  public  service  and  with  very 
best  wishes,  I  am, 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

CLAtJDE  R.  V.'ICKARD 

I  took  these  few  moments  today  to 
make  this  statement  in  behalf  of  Mr. 
Murphy  out  of  my  sincere  friendship  for 
him,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  my  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  his  record  in  many 
ofBcial  capacities,  and  my  satisfaction  of 
his  dedication  to  the  public  interest.  I 
did  it  because,  finding  a  friend  in  whom 
I  had  the  confidence  that  I  have  in  Mr. 
Murphy,  under  the  type  of  public  attack 
being  made,  I  could  do  no  less. 

I  want  to  say,  as  I  close,  I  will  sleep 
better  tonight  with  my  conscience  than 
I  would  have  if  I  had  hesitated  or  failed 
to  speak  out  when  a  friend  is  under  at- 
tack. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  and  Mr  CARROLL 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  yield  first  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama.  Then  I  will  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  speaking  as  he 
has.  I  have  followed  the  press  reports 
from  time  to  time.  I  often  wondered 
when  Charlie  Murphy  was  going  to  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  answer  these 
charges. 

I  have  known  Charlie  Murphy  for  a 
great  many  years.  I  have  known  him  to 
be  a  man  of  ability,  a  man  dedicated  to 
whatever  work  he  undertakes. 

I  understand  the  Senator  has  put 
some  letters  into  the  Record. 

Mr.  MORSE.  May  I  interrupt  the 
Senator  a  moment?  The  Senator  was 
not  in  the  Chamber,  and  I  said  that  I 
was  going  to  put  in  the  Record  a  copy  of 
a  letter  which  was  sent  to  a  colleague  of 
mine,  but  because  I  had  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  talk  to  that  colleague  I  was 
omitting  his  name  from  the  Record.  I 
am  ahead  of  the  Senator,  I  think.  I  be- 
lieve he  is  about  to  refer  to  the  letter. 
The  letter  is  in  the  Record,  but  the  Sen- 
ator's name  was  not  used  in  connection 
with  it,  because  I  would  not  deal  with 
my  colleagues  in  that  way. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  was  going  to  ask 
the  Senator  to  permit  that  letter  to  go 
into  the  Record,  because  it  is  a  fine  let- 
ter. I  am  not  sure  the  Senator  identified 
the  writer, 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes,  I  identified  the 
writer.  I  think  the  letter  ought  to  be  in 
the  Record  now,  offered  by  the  Senator 
fiom  Alabama,  himself.  My  previous 
reading  of  It.  I  believe,  should  stand,  be- 
cause I  made  certain  comments  at  the 
time  I  read  it,  but  I  would  appreciate  it 
very  much  If  the  Senator  would  Insert 
the  letter  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  The  letter  to  me 
was  from  Alexander  Nunn,  who  Is  the 
executive  editor  of  the  Progressive 
Parmer.    The  Progressive  Panner  is  one 


of  the  leading  farm  publications.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  fann  publications  in  the 
entire  United  States. 

Mr.  Nunn,  who  is  a  friend  of  mine,  a 
citizen  of  my  State,  has  wTitten  a  very 
strong  letter  to  me.  I  presume  that  is 
the  letter  the  Senator  put  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Did  the  Senator 
put  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  letter 
which  the  editor  of  the  Progressive 
Farmer  wrote  to  the  President? 

Mr.  MORSE,  Yes,  I  put  that  letter 
in,  too, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  did. 

I  should  like  to  read  one  sentence,  for 
I  think  it  is  significant. 

We  believe  that  Secretary  Freeman  and 
his  associates  are  doing  more  than  any  other 
USDA  team  in  our  lifetime  to  fight  skillfully 
and  effectively  the  battles  of  working 
farmers. 

The  letter  is  signed  by  the  entire  edi- 
torial board  of  the  Progressive  Parmer. 

Mr.  MORSE,  J  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  vei-y  much.  I  appreciate 
his  statement,  I  hope  he  will  under- 
stand why  I  did  not  use  his  name  here- 
tofore, since  I  did  not  have  his  permis- 
sion to  do  so 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  very  fine. 
I  am  glad  the  Senator  put  the  letters  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  with  the 
understanding  that  I  shall  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor  by  so  doing,  although 
I  will  seek  to  give  up  the  floor  as  soon 
as  I  can. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
also  to  commend  the  able  Senator  from 
Oregon.  I  have  not  heard  his  full  pres- 
entation about  Charles  Murphy,  but  I 
assume  he  has  been  discussing  the  back- 
ground of  Charles  Murphy.  I  believe 
he,  years  ago,  was  a  legislative  drafts- 
man for  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  He  was  assistant  gen- 
eral counsel  in  our  legislative  drafting 
service. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  That  was  my  impres- 
sion. Some  10  years  ago  I  first  knew 
Charles  Murphy  intimately,  when  he  was 
a  special  counsel  for  President  Truman. 
I  can  say  without  hesitation  or  equivoca- 
tion that  I  have  never  met  a  more  con- 
scientious public  servant.  He  was  a 
quiet  and  studious  scholar,  on  the  legis- 
lative side  of  the  President.  He  was 
not,  as  we  used  to  say  in  those  days,  on 
the  political  side  of  the  White  House, 
rather  he  was  on  the  counseling  side,  the 
legislative  drafting  side.  He  was  a 
quiet,  unassuming,  intelligent  man,  a 
dedicated  public  servant  of  excellent 
character   and   integrity. 

I,  too,  have  wondered,  as  I  have  read 
the  articles  in  the  newspapers,  when 
Charles  Murphy  would  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard,  to  present  his  side 
of  the  case,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say 
that  as  I  walked  through  the  corridors 
toward  the  Senate  Chamber  today  I  acci- 
dentally met  the  chairman  of  the  peima- 
nent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
I  Mr.  McClellan)  and  I  asked.  "When  Is 
Charles  Murphy  going  to  be  given  an  op- 


poitunity  to  testify?"  He  said,  'This 
afternoon.  Thei"e  is  one  other  witness  to 
appear  befoi'e  him,  and  Charles  Murphy 
will  be  second."  I  have  forgotten  the 
name  of  the  first  witness. 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  have  pointed  that  out 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  am  happy  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  done  so. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
Senator's  remarks.  I  think  this  is  the 
time  to  speak.  When  we  find  men  we 
know  to  be  dedicated  public  servants,  we 
should  try  to  help  lay  the  foundation;  to 
help  pave  the  way  for  a  fair  hearing,  so 
that  they  may  present  their  testimony 
fully.  They  should  not  be  prejudged,  but 
should  be  giveii  a  fair  opportunity  to 
present  their  side  of  the  matter. 

I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
in  this  presentation,  which  he  has  made 
in  his  usual  courageous  fashioii. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  veiy  much.  He  states  my 
case  more  eloquently  than  I  can  myself. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


REVENUE  ACT  OF  1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  <H.R.  10650  i  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  a  credit  for  investment  in  certain 
depreciable  property,  to  eliminate  cer- 
tain defects  and  inequities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  the  understanding  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  that  it  is  in  order  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  pending  bill  to 
strike  the  investment  tax  credit  provi- 
sion, and  that  such  an  amendment  will 
be  the  pending  question  I  offer  the 
amendment  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
other  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
HicKEY  in  the  chair  > .  The  amendment 
will  be  stated  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  8. 
beginning  with  line  8.  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  all  thi-ough  line  16  on  page  38. 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  already  discussed  this  amendment 
at  length.  I  will  make  a  very  brief  addi- 
tional statement. 

I  wish  to  state  again  that  I  am  opposed 
to  the  investment  credit  because  it  is  dis- 
criminatory, because  its  value  and  its 
need  as  a  stimulant  to  the  so-called 
economic  growth  are  both  questionable 
and  doubtful,  and  because  it  would  sub- 
stantially increase  the  budget  deficit. 

Since  the  bill  passed  the  House,  the 
administration  has  issued  regulations 
substantially  expediting  depreciation 
deductions.  This,  it  is  estimated,  will 
lose  $1.5  billion  of  tax  revenue.  The  in- 
vestment credit  would  reduce  the  reve- 
nue by  $1.2  billion,  thus  making  a  total 
of  $2.7  billion,  all  of  which,  as  it  now 
appears,  probably  would  be  added  to  the 
public  debt. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  nearly  30  years 
of  membei-ship  on  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  I  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  present  individual  views  on  a  bill 
reported  by  the  committee.  In  those 
individual  views  I  was  joined  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  QoreI,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  IMr.  Williams  1, 
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and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska   [Mr. 
Curtis]. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  que.stion? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.     I  yield. 
Mr.    SALTONSTALL.      The    Senator 
used  the  word  "discriminatory  "    Could 
the  Senator  go  into  that  a  little  more 
fully?     I  have  in  mind  particularly  the 
question  in  regard  to  a  firm,  let  us  say, 
which  needed  to  enlarge  Its  building  a 
little   further   to   improve   its    facilities. 
which,  as  I  understand  it,  would  not  be 
given  any  benefit,  although  a  firm  which 
had  the  bricks  and  mortar  but  needed  a 
new  machine  would  gpt  benefit  of   the 
provision,    even   though    the    two   firms 
misht  be  competing  against  each  other, 
Mr    B"YRD  of  Virginia.     The  Senator 
from  Ma.s.-iachusetts  is  correct  to  a  cer- 
tain  extent.     This  provision  would  not 
apply  to  b'jildincs.    It  would  apply  only 
to  equipment  and  m.achinery.    It  would 
be  discriminatory  in  the  sense  that  some 
companies  would  install  machinery  and 
other   companies,    perhaps,   would    not. 
That  would  make  it  discriminatory. 

It  would  be  discriminatory  in  another 
respect.  That  is,  if  no  profits  were  made 
by  a  company,  then  the  company  could 
not  take  the  tax  credit.  In  my  judg- 
ment, it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of 
the  big  companies,  of  the  wealthy  com- 
panies, which  usually  have  a  profit  on 
which  to  take  the  tax  credit.  The  strug- 
gling, smaller  companies  might  not  have 
a  profit.  In  that  event,  they  would  not 
get  one  cent  from  the  investment  tax 
credit  provision. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Then  the  Sen- 
ator's oppoation  to  this  business  incen- 
tive, so-called,  is  because  he  feels  it  would 
not  be  fair,  because  it  would  bring  about 
a  great  reduction  in  tlie  revenues  of  the 
Governmeiii,.  and  because  in  his  opinion 
it  would  no:  bring  a  business  incentive. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  covers 
one  of  the  objections.  Another  objec- 
tion is  that  it  is  another  "gadget '  to  be 
adde'd  to  oui  tax  laws. 

The  Seiiaior  from  Virginia  thinks  that 
the  best  eni;ouragement  is  provided  by 
the  regular  depreciation  base  as  it  now 
exists.  This  is  better  than  going  into  an- 
other methc'd— a  tax  credit — which,  as 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  knows, 
is  entirely  different  from  a  tax  deduc- 
tion thi-ough  depreciation. 

I  think  wliat  the  businessmen  de.sire, 
so  far  as  I  can  ascertain  their  desire — 
incidentally,  practically  all  of  the  big 
business  oi-ganizations  opposed  this  tax 
credit  provision— is  liberalization  of  the 
regular  depreciation  schedule  and  then. 
If  po.ssible.  a  reduction  of  the  corpora- 
tion income  ;ax  rate.  They  do  not  wish 
for  us  to  go  into  a  new  field  which  would 
be  applicable.  I  would  say,  only  to  a  mi- 
nority of  corporations. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  And  the  new 
provision,  if  put  into  force,  would  be  very 
difficult  to  administer  fairly,  because  of 
the  various  questions  involved,  as  to 
what  would  come  within  the  provision 
and  what  would  not. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  think  that 
Is  correct,  although  it  is  confined  to  ma- 
chinery and  equipment.  For  example, 
slot  machines  and  pambliiig  devices 
would  come  under  that  provision.    After 


going  into  the  question  very  thoroughly. 
I  did  something  which,  as  I  have  said, 
I  have  never  done  m  30  years.  I  thourrht 
the  prop>osal  was  so  important,  since  it 
would  lead  into  another  field,  that  with 
three  other  members  of  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Comrmttee  I  brought  m  minority 
views  a;:ain.st  the  position  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  investment  credit  provision 
was  adopted  in  the  committee  by  a  vote 
of  10  to  7, 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  As  the  Senator 
brought  out,  the  proposal  might  be  dis- 
criminatory. It  would  not  be  fair,  be- 
cause it  would  not  gi\e  everyone  the 
same  treatment. 

Mr.  BYRJD  of  Virginia.  The  provision 
would  not  apply  equally.  My  dear  friend 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  iMr.  KerrI, 
said  that  the  provision  was  not  a  sub- 
sidy. I  say  tliat  it  would  be  a  subsidy 
because  one  would  obtain  a  certain  ben- 
efit for  doing  a  certain  thing.  It  would 
be  just  as  much  a  subsidy  as  payments 
to  farmers  for  not  planting.  Business- 
men would  be  required  to  do  a  certain 
thing  in  order  to  get  the  special  benefit, 
whether  it  is  called  subsidy  or  something 
else.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  right 
course. 

Furthermore,  if  the  provision  were  ap- 
plied to  machinery  and  equipment,  I 
thi»nk  it  would  have  to  apply  also  to 
buildings,  because  it  is  not  logical  that  a 
businessman  or  a  corporation  should  put 
new  machinery-  into  an  antiquated  build- 
ing. If  the  provision  were  applied  to 
buildings,  it  would  adi  another  $.000 
million  to  $800  million  to  the  deficit. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  From  our  point 
of  view  in  Massachusetts,  the  provision 
would  seem  to  me  not  to  be  fair.  I  hope 
I  am  correct.  Many  of  our  buildings 
are  old.  Many  of  our  buildings  would 
have  to  be  remodeled  in  order  to  be  use- 
ful for  the  installation  of  new  machinery. 
If  I  read  the  amendment  correctly,  the 
provision  would  not  help  those  industries 
at  all. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  would  not 
help  the  company  in  reference  to  the 
buildintr  at  all 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield 
Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  referred 
to  the  proposal  as  a  new  "gimmick"  in 
a  tax  law  I  think  that  is  a  point  that 
has  not  been  sufficiently  emphasized. 
Does  not  the  proposal  in  fact  provide 
a  credit  directly  against,  not  taxable  in- 
come, but  against  taxes  owed? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  would  be 
a  credit  against  taxes  owed.  In  other 
words,  it  would  not  be  a  deduction.  It 
would  be  a  tax  credit.  After  a  cor- 
ix)rat:nn  or  a  businessman  a.scertained 
what  he  owed,  he  would  receive  a  credit 
against  his  tax.  It  would  be  entirely 
diffeient  from  the  deduction  under  the 
i-egular  system  of  depreciation, 

Mr,  GORE.  That  is  why  the  Senator 
calls  the  proixisnl  a  gimmick.  It  is  not 
an  ordina.'-y  provision  by  which  t.ixable 
income  is  determined, 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tenncsee  brought  out  when  I 
first  pre.sented  the  question  In  the  minor- 
ity views,  under  the  House  blU  It  would 


result  in  giving  a  11 4 -percent  deduction. 
This  is  bccau.-e  the  investment  credit  is 
taken  on  income  taxed  at  a  rate  of  up  to 
52  percent.  It  would  amount  to  twice 
as  much  as  a  regular  expense  deduction. 
Mr  GORE.  In  other  words,  the  pro- 
vision would  give  to  those  fortunate 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  It  a  deduc- 
tion of  more  than  100  percent  of  the 
amounts  contained  hereiii. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  Was  there  not  ample 
testimony  'oefore  our  committee  that  the 
cash  position  of  American  corporations 
was  unusually  good — in  fact,  better  than 
at  any  other  time  in  our  historN-? 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  think  it  was. 
The  Senator  from  Teniiessee  brought 
out  the  fact  that  the  U.S  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  National  Association  of 
Manufactuiers,  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau, and  the  Farmers  Union  were 
among  the  opponents  of  tlie  measure. 
The  j^J^I^-CIO  representative  made  one 
of  the  most  masterly  p. -esc  n  tat  ions 
against  the  proposal  of  all  the  witnesses 
who  appeared. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  there  is  a  need  for 
more  production  facilities — and  the  cash 
position  of  American  business  is  now  the 
best  in  history — how  can  we  assume  that 
if  by  the  proposed  tax  reduction,  tax 
subsidy,  tax  benefit,  windfall,  or  what- 
ever we  wish  to  call  it.  we  should  im- 
prove their  cash  positions,  the  result 
would  be  a  vast  amount  of  investment 
in  plant? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  do  not  think 
we  can.  I  do  not  think  that  will  be  the 
deciding  factor.  If  a  company  receives 
7-percent  credit  to  put  in  new  machinery 
a  businessman  would  be  very  unwise  to 
make  that  controlling  point.  He  must 
have  need  for  the  machinery'.  If  he  has 
need  for  it,  he  can  put  it  in  and  take  off 
in  his  tax  return  the  regular  deprecia- 
tion, which  has  now  been  substantially 
expedited. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the 
recent  liberalization  in  the  depreciation 
schedules  made  depreciation  as  rapid  as 
anyone  could  realistically  advocate? 

Mr.  B"i"RD  of  Virginia.  I  think  so. 
We  shall  lose  $1,500  million  in  1  year. 
The  amount  will  probably  increase  as 
the  years  go  by. 

Mr.  CHDRE.  In  order  to  summar!?<>  I 
ask  the  Senator  if  we  have  a  great  deal 
of  idle  plant  capacity  and  unused  pro- 
duction facilities  new.  if  there  \s  ample 
cash  reserves  in  American  business  to 
build  whatever  new  plant  and  facilities 
economic  conditions  will  justify,  and  ijf 
the  depreciation  schedules  have  been 
revised  within  the  past  few  weeks  so  as 
to  be  as  generous  as  anyone  has  ever 
advocated,  so  far  as  I  know,  what  justi- 
fication is  there  to  pile  on  top  of  the 
generou,^  dep'-eciation  and  cash  reserves 
the  prnix)sed  $1  300  million  windfall  to 
these  ir  a  pr.'iition  to  take  advantage 
of  it? 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  I  do  not  see 
any  justification  for  ii.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  and  I  have  frequently 
discussed  the  point.  The  action  we  took 
in  bringing  in  minority  views  was  not 
taken  without  due  study.  I  repeat  that 
It  was  tlie  first  time  in  30  years  that  I 
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What  disturbs  me  Is  that  the  big  giants 
of  the  industry,  that  always  have  a  profit, 
could  take  the  tax  credit.  But  the 
stiuKsUng  young  industries  which  are 
trylnK  to  compete  with  the  giants  fre- 
Quciuly  do  not  make  a  profit,  and  there- 
fore they  could  not  deduct  the  credit. 
Ii  would  be  a  dead  loss  for  such  com- 
PRiues. 

Mr  OORE.  What  Justification  Is 
there  for  providing  a  7-percent  tax  credit 
to  uas  and  oil  pipeline  utilities  that  are 
regulated  and  that  arc  assured  by  the 
regulations  of  a  reasonable  return  on 
investment? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  I  do  not  see 
any  justification, 


MISSACIK  rROM  THK  HOUHK 

A  meNsatie  from  tho  Hou»t>  of  Hepio- 
HDOiMllvtiii,  Uy  Mr  Mnurtir,  uno  uf  Hm 
rtiMdiiiM  oltiikH,  Miituiunomt  timi  Uw 
Httuati  \m\  |u«MOt|  tlui  UtII  (H  rW^  U\ 
inMkt)  i)t>itHii«  rtnliMMllv  ttuimi'tmt  miuma 
MllMllllo  fur  KM|lilMI\O0  \\\\\\p\  \\\«  \\\\\\\u^ 
fMOlUt.V  ItiMH  lUUglMUr  VSUll  MI)\r«h(|in(>ltU 

in  whioh  II  UHiMt'oit'tl  \\\w  luiumuuMuiv  ut 
I hii  ihi«*«MUi<  •Ukti  «U)hu\iuo(>«l  IhiU  itH> 

n<«UtM>>M>  .«♦   sw  \h»Hmu'  t»l  \'\\[\\\  MvnUh  <\\\A 

M   »*     l.'l^tt      Am    rtr»    t,^    )M*CI»    rtMMl.MM\     -X'M 

^'^t^^j^M<^|||»(  nt  M\t>  t'nufHi'V 

MW    liJ«'m    At»    «('^    \\\   \^vr\\\\\*   nHt<IM'M\rtl 
tMm1«  \milf>i-  M<«>tii\n  i)0(liiui4)  i*t  thn  M'Uii 
iH*  A<'»  t>r  it»nu,  miti  »«i  rtmrn»»  »hi»»  V  »i  tuc 

M«'\i«lni  Art  of  !'»♦»    [\\  v\H««r  (o  piovlil*  Inw 

i\UiU   for  ih»  phl^iilv. 

MM   lJ««t>    Ai\  n-'i  tn  f\n\pi\tt  mmUhu  (Mni'\ 
Mt    I  ho    Wpvit^rt    KtrtUitp*   rrli\Hi\K    »»>    l)ni\k 
brnnrhwt  whirh  n>ny  bi»  rpUliitvl  \\\\<n\  oun 
v«i|'«lon  or  coMnnlulnllon  nr  ii\r»mpi',  nnd 

H  J  Rm  «04  Jtvliu  fMohii  Ion  innKlnu  con- 
MiuUnK  Hppn>|)rliUlon!*  fur  Ihp  f\sortl  yrtu 
\W\  luul  for  other  pvirpi>ii«>ii 


HOUSE  mils  AND  JOINT  RP^SOLU- 
TION  REFERRED 

The  following  bllKs  and  Joint  resolution 
were  severally  read  twice  by  their  titles 
and  referred,  as  indicated: 

HR  11099,  An  Bct  to  nmend  the  Public 
Health  Sorvlc«  Act  to  provide  for  the  wtab- 
Ushment  of  an  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development,  and  for  other  pur- 
p<,^es;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic  Welfare. 

H  R.  12577.  An  act  to  place  authority  over 
the  trust  powers  of  national  banks  In  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency; 

H.R.  12628.  An  act  to  provide  additional 
funds  under  section  202(a)  (4)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1959,  and  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  in  order  to  provide  low 
and  moderate  cost  housing,  both  urban  and 
rural,   for  the   elderly; 

HR  12899.  An  act  to  amend  section  5155 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  bank 
branches  which  may  be  retained  upon  con- 
version or  consolidation  or  merger;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H  J  Res.  864.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  flacal  year 
1963,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 


Subsequently,  Mr,  Haydkn.  from  iho 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  rejxjrtod 
favorably,  without  amendment,  the 
above  Joint  resolution,  and  submitted  a 
report  (No.  1978 1  thereon,  which  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  the  joint 
resolution  placed  on  Llic  calendui , 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  CENSUS  OF  KN- 
GINEKRS  AND  SCIENTISTS 

Mr.  CANNON  Mr  Pro-sldont  .scvoial 
times  durin.4  the  pa.st  Ii'w  month.s  I  luivc 
addressed  the  Member.s  of  tins  body  on 
a  subject  tlinl  I  con.MdtM  to  be  of  ciuuul 
importance  in  [\\v  imiiomii  ,ifi'iiiiiy 
the  oontliuiiiii!  .ihoiium'  of  >.i'itiiniifi  niul 
enHineei'n 

Itt^etinily  uviuUiUi'  .itrtiiniu.i  on  iin  lu 
rnlliniMit  mill  tfuulouiion  of  tMuunrriiiiM 
iiludtinl»*  IM  our  roUt'Mi'«i  tu\il  univfi.iiiic-i 
hrtvt'  i\(ii  only  iioi'iu'  out  iiu  "•(•iiiuifli\i>!i.'i 

tlf    Ihin   pioliliin     Ihi'V    huve    ilimvn    Ihul 
lltn  fcllmtUnll  11  colllUoiMwi   l<i  \Mutiih 

Vwy  »^««ttini>li»    n'»'»«hl  niuUun  ouoit    ih 
llti<  ^:nulHi*iM  lou   MiUipuwn   t  oii)MO'>  >i.iii 

llt't'llhU  iil)hl><Ol»  tUUHht,   UU'OtUIMil   |ir»h 
M\on      ^vttli'h     lo«i     Into     oh'tUiUv     ihtM' 
MIU)      ^tUthl   lOhlUtMi    lo  tiio|t    lUHlHtltU 
\»»lu\S      i     |t»ni  Chl         I  *•>!'»     M'^s      .i\   wl.yl.;, 

\\s\\[\  Ihii  \  \\\\w  ol   ttlm'tUixo   •.h..v\    ii.. 

rt»>lMrtl   lltiMU*  lO  U»>  «  A   |>t  Ht  Ml 

\\\      tyitnohd*'      W'     M.    .       Ml.       wmHO 

hvfllumh  cIOmIU'iI  n>  ,  o    <0.  (  MM'-   to   ItMK 
lt\\\V\\    \\\    tUtUonl     (ht,    ei>H>i.    lui)Ul>i'l     \\u\\ 

tM\loll.'.|    |i\    \\U\\\     (uonbU    «r  \m       I  \^^■ 

\\\m\\\'\    of   CUmIHiM  \<<   iH'mIM'MIO  t    \n    IDlll 

\\«*    lit  WW     »'ott\poi '  \\     w  nil     I     i>"H     p. 

'1  o   tor   II    -..  I  ny   ooi  hlO"    li  .«    t  lnui    !i' 
lie  riHii  I  lOi!  Oiit  I'M  i\l  ill'^i\'.(i  I    il    >A  <    ,    II 
llniir    to    lr(     II, 1-^    I  iruil    ':>»    or,     w  m  m.  mi 

InKinn   i*oin'~  •ii^jv"*   lo   icri.iiv    i.lir     pu 
ntltui, 

This   f^tunr    v>i''>^>^''T^    n^"'"*    nppnnvs    tn 
BieiUly  couoein  rnvnUirnt  KninctU   m\.i 
Moinr   litnr   t\!.;o   ul    lil.-;   lur-,.,   innirirmr 
he  (lutlfvilly  sluii<d  llu'  .viiui\ii"n    n\;u-h 
a.s  1  have   i\i.-«l  linnr,  uiul  a  ,'-; m  ii  •,(  \ 
nul  Otn'ernnMMii  luicncir^  t!ii>  la-k  >  [  m 
ve^tl!iallng    thr    probU-ni    ui;il    loivklng 
reromintMKlntiou.s    ronoi  i  ikii,;     ;'..>    miIu- 
tion. 

It  wn.s  nt  Ills  m-w.s  coi\ti  !viu'i>  of  last 
vJanunry  l;>,  and  thi.><  in  uhai  tin-  Presi- 
dent said 

One  of  the  mo«t  crlltCiil  problcma  fMClng 
the  Nation  itt  the  tntdtquacy  of  the  tupply 
of  scientific  .'xnd  technical  mAnpow«r. 

And  he  went  on: 

Brc^iuise  of  the  seriousness  of  this  problem 
for  the  long-r.nKo  future  of  the  United 
States,  I  have  a.-^ked  my  Science  Advisory 
Committee,  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Coimcil  for  Science  and  Technology,  to  re- 
view available  studies  and  other  pertinent 
Information,  and  lo  report  to  me  as  quickly 
as  possible  on  the  specific  measures  that  can 
be  taken  within  and  without  the  Govern- 
ment to  develop  tlie  necessary  well-quallfled 
scientists  and  ene;ineers  and  technicians. 
•  •  •  In  undertakine  this  tAsk  the  Committee 
will  draw  on  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Indi- 
viduals and  agencies,  including  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  which  will  shortly  be- 
gin at  my  request  a  new  study  of  scientific 
and   teclmical  manpower  utilization. 

Yet,  6  months  later,  after  this  pre- 
cise directive  from  the  President  him- 
self, virtually  nothing  concrete  has  been 


done  The  most  the  Federal  Council  of 
Science  and  Technology  can  point  to 
i.s  a  vaRue  reference  to  a  committee. 

The  "new  study  of  scientific  technical 
manpower  utilization."  supposedly  being 
undtMtaketi  by  the  National  Academy  of 
ScuMici\s,  is  equally  lo.st  in  the  bureau- 
ciut.ic  mire. 

If  one  investigates  further,  he  runs  in- 
to u  veritable  tlilcket  of  studies,  projec- 
tioii.s,  reports,  and  assessments — all  of 
which  add  up  to  little  more  than  a  series 
of  i'ndU's.«i  dlaloKs  between  well-mean- 
ing but  iiu-tTeciual  individuals  and 
Kiuupn  vt.l)o  liave  been  talking  this  way 
Id  one  unoiluM  lor  10  years  or  more, 

tiut  tlUh  1.1  no  tune  lu  indulge  in  un- 
luuductive  lerruniimtiunw.  There  is 
iou>  It  luo  iiiipoiituit  a  nu\lter  at  nlake 
till  oM-ntuU  (lut^ition  lA  Why  hait 
ihiiiouu  Uf«'M  doni','  Why  U  our  uelen- 
niii  iuhI  liH'hhirtd  lualiiiovstM  piobliMh 
'>ioii«  oil  ilrtui  rmliu,  drupllo  tiiuutU 
l>i>  t    Itoio  ihi'  i'u>t>idi  hi  hiiUAi'lf ,' 

I  >lu     litUoh     I    SVOUUI   likl*   Itt   hUHUM^I     in 

II I  It  I  ho  toir  '<!  I  III*  Itt  l«i)tt\\  s>  hiM  t'  It)  ii|««i  I 
,Mi,ti  i  .1  It  n  in  iltu  lit'lil  linvii  li(>(H>mi'  »um  \\v 

>tiu|  lot  iUiUluli««t       t*iti||tt'lltil\ii  ot  luluip 

<  i<i,ii<t .  I  iiiti  >ti  tulMalt'A  Uv  \\\\   hou'Hti  t>l 

I  al.iM  h|(UI"llt«i  lltl  i>^»MM|t|i'  ai(i  ItMnrtl 
..M  a  MOt  "(Utoaltlit  «.IUt|y  llu«|  I*  tUlt'MtU 
i'    t  >  ai  .    «<M       VlltyllV    llOjtHi  Ittltl    Ihltti 

"at  ..Ml  ■,\\\  It   \\.,  \\\y   itmttitta   ttt   |t'«'hhi 

'  aM  IM  iM.hi  .|i  \  tat»MittUi  tl  Itt  (hi'  \\\{\\\ 
I"  >  'I  iMiiiiaii,>  taWt  ttOU  Itt  iit|i'M<i«al  ttl 
\N  '      'It     Oi>l     \  w  \\    Idtiav     I  Itr     OtHHWt  t     til 

ImII  tiiot-  "itiilt  tti«  I'htt'llt  t|  )tMh»)  h'ehui 

t  al    .M.  lilMl.  ..    \\\    Utt     I'OlltMl   ni«U*« 

Oil'"'  ai  r'oiipr  httio  Ihi-  nt'rtdriult' 
hnll*    lit''  i\ta(U»lth>  l\\toin\(Uloi\  |ti'rttn\i"« 

<  ' '  0  moil'  ini'iuHi  \\  m'lMtio  nltHiti)  \ni 
I'l  \\>  >  altlf  thni  wt'  t'no  khttw  o\ii'  i»>«fM  \i"i 
"i  It  lavx  »n«ii'iii\l  «\i('h  i\*  itlutoniutn  oi 
i"a\  .ur  iliiwn  to  n  t)oi\i  «  hiiii  lull  when 
I'  1  oini'T  (o  nnoiluM  of  o\ii  intt«l  prreloiii 
'■  ..iuica<i  our  pi  leolt-.u.H  iMutloiMMinH  nnd 
■1  irniiMc  tuttMit  we  hiue  tuily  the  ft>H- 
cust  notion  »,s  to  wliere  Uiosc  people 
iti  I  Ml  w  hat  Ihi'v  nil'  doing, 

1  la-  ni'ait'.si  thinn  we  hnvf  to  i\n  pvrI- 
oatum  of  oiif  NCientifle  and  teehntca! 
pn  .nnnrl  i.s  tht>  roHi.Nter  which  the  law 
It. HUM','*  tho  National  vSclener  Ftnintla- 
tloii  li>  lonlnluiii  However,  thl.s  rrHl.xlrr 
i>  admit it'dly  Incomplete  and  under- 
iumli'd  und  dcpend.s  toi-  ihs  informnth^n 
on  Kli'aniiiB.s  from  tlie  rccord.s  of  the 
VJvnons  technical  .st)eletie,s  A.>^  a  .startmn 
poll,!  for  any  reali.slic  appral.snl  of  our 
engineering  and  scientific  talent  It  Ls  ob- 
viously insufficient.  Even  though  .some 
pror.ress  has  been  made  by  the  repistrr 
recmUly,  the  t^florts  do  not  represent  the 
kind  of  invenl<)ry  that  we  ought  to  have. 

As  long  ago  as  May  of  1959  this  so- 
called  rcgi.ster  was  sharply  criticized  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics.  Typical  of  the  comments 
voiced  at  tiiat  time  was  the  criticism  of 
William  A  Douglass,  president  of 
Careers,  Inc  .  who  said: 

I  don't  see  how  this  Nation  can  properly 
assess  its  m  isi  key  manpower  res.jurces  if 
it  is  to  rely  on  the  scanty  Information  pres- 
ently available  to  it. 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics of  the  House  said  in  a  report 
issued  September  11.  1959: 

Tlie  Register  of  Scientists  and  Technicians 
is  too  Incomplete,  too  far  behind  time,  and 
places  too  little  emphasis  on  practical  expe- 
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rlciicr  U-i  he  ■  f  brMiKl  vuhir  It  hat  bMfi 
allrtjed  thm  i  ho  tnm.p'  wer  studl«i  thsm« 
»eUfs,  based  cm  iricMn'.pic.r  ir.!'  iniatldn.  can- 
not provide  aUoquaie  data  l^  r  cither  cur- 
rent purpoaes  or  aa  a  means  of  anticipating 
nulional  sclent inr  need« 

Over  2  years  a«o  the  Nulionu!  Science 
Foundation  nave  a  ki  ant  lo  tiie  KiiKineers 
Joint  Council  l(t  le.study  the  national 
ret^'ister  m  Ihe  h;  lit  of  the  new  lieed 
foi  inmc  detailed  and  lacluul  nulional 
ent-'ineei  iiiK  iiuiiipouer  mfuimation  A 
.specitil  coinnilltee  of  the  EiikUH'CI.s  Joint 
Council  uu.s  loiined  to  cimy  out  the 
»lud\  In  ,suiniiu»iy  this  wu.s  the  con- 
Clu.Mon  o!  thai  hludy : 

I'li.-il  Thiit  it  natiiuuil  lel■l,^tl■l  ol  en- 
Hineel,-.  Wa.i  llii|io.-..-.llilf  lo  luallilitin  in  u 
u.iflul  up  -  lo-iUilf  fmiii  aial  wu^  nnl 
li  I  (iiliinentled 

Het'ond     Ihat  a  ii);i'!<i   iiiujhl  la    lien* 
t'ht  lal   at)  a   noun  i    ul    inlm  iitation  tun 
ci'iiilhM  the  t'luti  at  Ul  ibl  h  A  uf  tin   imin 
hem  (il   I  he  I'huilieel  liiM  piuleoAliih     itlnl 

l  hlitl     I  hal      i',i  eiU      \  ahie     t  umUI      la 
kiaineil    lioiii    tt    i  niiitiulo  ioiIm     tantts 
Hhli  h  NNtaiUt  ttti  uittlt'U  itti  ttl  lilt  t  hui 
ai  li  I  lid  le*  id   I  III    I  III  iia  I  I  Oil    pi  nil  mmiio 

WV,    \\^V*    Wl»    *«1»,    V    yrt*'       ttl'"      tht 

)Ull\ii('atlnnk  uf  Uh'^i^  tirtiutiut  otiaiaai» 
tthd  «l  01  itiOhiMi    lin"  la  I  II  Oi'Oi 

N<t  I'll  ■id»'hl  hi'tt  .w  I  a  1  .  i.ai.  I.I 
t'laoi  III  I- 1  ip'  \\  Uh  nui  II,  Ml ,  .  lu'i  I  ai  1 
el  ■  I  .1  tu  I  1 .1  .pal  eht^lPi  >  '  I. .-a  ai  >  t\  i 
IJtao,,  li'  lOiM  I  \\\  aittrtt  11  I ,.  ill,  Pi  ,  .,. 
ti»^|ll  •'  plea  lo  till  MnmtllOPk,  ahoip  Ihot 
UHU'ai  -OMalloh,  \ihleM  y^»t  Khow  how 
tuaiit  at  I  it  I  «eli'pl  I  'I  «■  a»ai  I  Meoo  I  I '  v\  I 
\\:\\  1    hiiw    altti  w  hal   I  hi  \   ail    ilnini   ' 

In  la  hi  I  w  iittl-;  hnw  1  an  a  i  aMiti  k  I  hi 
pii'i'liin  ot  leehna  al  inanpown  'iHai 
a>;i  ••  uni  il  W  e  ktH'W  in  eMud  delml  l  he 
I"  i>h!t  id  lap  pt  I  -I  nl  'Ol  ilip  ion  "  Ih'W 
ean  we  plan  loi  the  foluti^  wiUhmiI  a 
I  li  at  pu'l  ipe  ol  I  le  ineetillr  aiul  "-t  a  laa 
inuliptiw  ei    a-,   il   I  \i'.(,..  Iinlav  "^ 

In  urdci  to  Uvj  ilii.s  wi  mu.si  knr.w  h.ui 

Fli^i  Wl;.' Ml  Mm- exLHtlng  fnBinpcrs 
and  scienii.st^ 

.■■'eeond      W'hn  e  ai  e  !  hey,' 
I'hinl      Whal  lue  the\  dt^Uw  now    ruui 

Foil!  til      Whul  »ir  then   .vklllO 

Onl.v  aftet  we  ha\('  atapaiieit  11;,'-  'ni! 
of  infoitnatson  c.tn  w  r  heiin  to  know 
what  needs  to  hr  doi-,r  to  iliciea.'-e  oil! 
supply   ot    t<  ehn;<-,\:   nnn,;'.  >>a  -  ; 

Since  1  he:: an  my  seMc.  ;■'  ,\;aechie,s  on 
8p;ice  !r,;iniKe,vt"r  problt  m.>~  I  h.a\(  re- 
ceived .score.s  of  le'ters  fiotn  ;nii;v;d'ial 
encinc'i.s  and  tlie  emnneei  ;n.;  mdu.'-try 
I  have  been  particulaily  impressed  with 
the  number  of  qualified  people  who  have 
advi.sed  me  that  altogether  too  many  en- 
gineers of  creat  capability  are  woikinp 
on  administrative  and  sales  problem.';. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  go  into  detail  as  to 
exactly  how  such  a  survey  or  inventory 
should  be  earned  out.  Some  sugges- 
tions, already  moldy  with  age  but  still 
currently  significant,  were  put  forward 
as  lon.c  ago  as  1957  by  the  Bureau  of  Ap- 
plied Social  Research  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity in  a  document  entitled  "The  En- 
gineer in  American  Society — A  Proposal 
for  a  Program  of  Inquiry.-." 

I  would,  however,  like  to  make  a  few 
general  statements  which  I  believe 
should  be  applied  to  any  survey  or  in- 
ventory which  we  may  make. 


In  the  first  jilace.  I  feel  that  witli  our 
advanciiiK  technology,  the  distinct lot 
between  scientists  and  enKineer.v  ;s 
dimini.shinK'  An  nu'entory  mll,'^t  piov.di 
us  with  a  complete  picture  of  llic  tnliiL 
urea  of  teciinlcal  manpower 

.•^econd  The  .'>urvey  should  be  aimed 
not  only  at  di.scovenni^  tiie  keys  to  In- 
ciea.siiu:  our  output  of  new  technical 
l>ei-.s()nn(  1,  but  also  towuid  n.eioaslnB 
the  ef!ecti\ene.ss  lhroui.:li  retiaminil  and 
othei  meihod.s  of  our  present  scientific 
and  ent.'ineei  iiiM  population 

'11,11(1  'Ilie  .suiAey  sliould  not  beeome 
me.Miiei  i/ed  \M\\\  Die  UCl'lUllUai  1  ;=  li  (if 
I  aw  lU'WM.'^Ioi  ihi-ii  ii\Mi  sake  \'.  i  iiiii»t 
Klip  m  inmd  that  ll  is  Iht  ilmiarlii,,- 
I H  .^  of  oui  leehliUal  luunptoM  i  loiir 
Ihal  s\  ill  he  Mlusl  u.ietul  lo  Un 

l''oullh     Wi     lliuhl    hhilik    oil    lla     oal 
lialilP'  ol  I  laaiidd  w  hli  h  have  iii  lla    p.i-i 
mhllali  ll   t'Meillve   plahhllu'   ol    i  oiii|,i  ■ 
liMihisi    hiiiVi'Vh   ol    tail    liiiihaui    loan* 
pots  I  I        I  he  hill  y  I  s   inaliat.i  I  n  lioe  t  pio 
Mill   tt  tih   an  opi  ll   alal   oapili  Ihe    lipial 
I  oiipii  ll    \t  il  h    a    III  tv    itlal    th  nalloi     ai> 
pi  oai  ll   lo   I  III    piolili  Ul 

I'  d  I  ll        lilt      «OI  \  t  S     )'lltiMlll     l.ol     I.l      I  I'll 

I II  I  tl  t\  il  h  a  1 1  I  oil  I  thai  t\  oMiil  I'l  11. 1 
I  Ml  ill  I  uut  "  ol  hal  loliitl  I  lui  I  It  la  t  t  h. 
I  .  .Ol  I  lltl  I  (It  III  \  ImiI  lla  1 1  pt  ol  o. 
I  ,.i  lioo  loo   a  1    liM  0   o    a   lai   t  I  y    I '  om  i  In 

I    III     i.ulil     1  nil)  I  |i|     liM     HlolllllfUl  loll    Ihttl 

i.  .1  liaoi'Ott  I  liitm  Wttlltl  SVal  II 

lo.lio.l    IhtHloie    I  tViMiltl  lilti   lo  |M*fi 
pot    iPal    Uu-  t  hoviltlPi  PI      a"   Iht    \\\^\ 
•dt  p  tow  anl  pioMillPK  I  he  (hi-  idi  ol   a  il  P 
llif  aiowti  lo  the  \llal  and  uimid  tpo" 
liooi   whleh   he  ploinoipded  al   hi*  pieo'* 
I  otdi  1 1  iiei    ol  .lanuai  \    |i»    I'tn  »     tiudel  - 
lake  hi  inaKe  a  one  lline  «\ii\m  oi   e»  n 
'■Mi  aimed  nl   ahahpinu   atul   uneoveiOiM 
the   t  hat  i\i  lei  Isl  le*    lUal    lUaki  up    ol    i.o 
«;eiintine  and  etiwineei  ini.'  inanpi>\\ci  n 
<.om  re 

I  \vo\dd  like  lo  '■iu'yr--l   tliat  one  of  the 
e\lia   ilUldend^  of  a  .MUXev   would   la    (o 
,vhow    us   whilch  employrrn  an    lO'iidly 
I  nniued  m  the  .'•loekplllnu  id  iiikMiaets 
and  Mientists     A,",  a  nieinhei  ot  the  'pe- 
eial       ,^Ilned       Seuiees       Suheoinu, ,',  !ei 
.'-ludNllu^   the  sub.lect   of   e\ce.sM\i    'P.  k 
pililik;    o!     taw     mateiiiUs     I    have    lain 
sluuked    hv    the    dl,^clo^UITs    made    Hoi,-. 
lai       Hut    I   um  aNo  disturbed  hv   i  vers 
s;\e   stockpiling    of    an   even    ir.o;i     ■,  ,tal 
resource     our    sv'untiflc    ar.d    tichincHl 
pet  -.-onnel 

In  tiiv  opinion  too  many  employprs 
er.!-'ai:r  ir,  a  subtle  and  soinct  ,i;-ps  not* 
so-^\ibt  !(■'  attempt  to  jireverit  the  free 
moMni'iu  of  enmneers  iiuo  jobs  where 
thev  a:,  most  needed.  Instead,  com- 
panio:.  l.iiaid  their  technical  personiiel 
ai:a.i.-;  'he  day  when  they  will  need 
tiieni  hor  some  Government  contract  as 
yet  not  awarded. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  defense  pro- 
curement system  encourages  this  prac- 
tice, since  one  of  the  criteria  for  the 
awarding  of  a  contract  is  the  existence 
of  an  engmeenng  force-m-being  at  the 
company  plant  While  I  realize  that 
technical  competence  is  an  important 
consideration  in  the  awarding  of  a  con- 
tract I  do  liot  bt'lieve  that  this  criterion 
should  bo  seized  upon  by  employers  to 
han'ii^er  the  normal  free  flow  of  engi- 
neers or  scientists  in  our  competitive, 
free-enlerprise  economy. 


AlPi  , ;:  vi!!,  (:;.!  jiiesent  short  sup- 
ply o!  !.r.:,(i  :s  aiul  scuiUist,';  it  \%  Im- 
portant ',!,at  'Imv  be  able  to  sei  k  o  ;• 
t.hosi  ;  !  ..•.iior.'.  where  lh(  ir  taitT.t.'  ...', 
be  \n  ^\  ;;t. ../,(<  Fhocedure.s  thiPi  (,,;. 
lei.: :;  ..'iiati  1'.  a-s."- .St  ..'.  this  ijroci ,-.'- of  p: ;  ;- 
er  dis'  .:  ,.;:o;.  of  snei-.tiru  sk;:;s  I  ;,,v 
Just  H"  v.t.i.  a  loie  in  oui  econumv  us 
any  of  our  other  distributive  mecha- 
nisms. Convrr.sely  any  policy  .'.irh  ,.s 
StockplllnB.  that  sdkh  to  imijedi  '!.. 
free  movement  oj  manpower  is  ..'. 
Jurlous  to  tlie  i((inumy  and  to  the  ti- 
flolent  use  ot  tiii.^  mo.vt  vital  manpow- 
er reaouroe. 

The  roopeialuiii  of  .MViial  lo  I  i  clM 
v^ould  p.  ie(|ii.ird  to  aiiomph.'h  Ihi  jobi 
li,,l  I  In  ,1  vi  tl.al  pilMiaiV  I  e>-.poliM|j;Uly 
lo-i'.  uiii  1,  Hill  !  .ii.tls.  11 1  ill  ttulhoi  llV  fchoulll 
hi  s  I  ■  ll  .1  ,1,  11  Mill  Ir  atirliev  Allionu 
I  lio,'  I  I  lull  a  liiod  iiliV  lou'  Iv  has  e  a  pat  I 
P'    I'lat    1,11     Ihi     (  'elll9U^    Itiil  i  au     I  la     Na 

liiihtU  Neli^itii  ISaiiiiintiiHi  lla  liiirinl 
f'olllH'll  foi  Hi  it  III  t  aiid  'I'  I  hia.ait  \  ih^i 
NalloliHl  .Aiitiliiin  ot  hi  Ilia  I'  III  hU< 
I  I  ioi  ol  t  alioi  hIalUl  It  1  aid  thi  I  iVll 
^  I  I  I  I.  I    (  oiiiMii.'iMoii      (  tli\  iiMti.U     loo    I  hn 

Mim|t|ltio.l     ll     11,1     I'.  lii.lhM'l  t     .loilil    I    .   i||\l 

i    I    aiiil    ail    ol    I  III     s  tU  lotoi    It  I  Itioi  ai    <  o 
tola,     a  .   i    la     t  ilislU     Ml  till  it 

Ilea  till        0      O'     WW      It  t  tilii      IPal      \  \\^\ 
il'oil.     I. mi     i.|l(ii    Itithl'lll   ib'ivo    On  ioir.e 
ol    IPi     tal    tolHtlU't    id    t^ltnaU''    IPhI    11 
V*  a  t  •    •  1  1  m   p.  Ill    lot  ol\  y\\  nl   iimal    a  i  i  i 

Ht     .o. I  1. 1.    I  I  I  I.l      ».Mt  M  \.     W  Pa  ll      I     too 

III'  iM  .  I  -.  ,    Mi.|.  I  hi   1^0  mil  .1  (til  ll  pi  I 

nl    Willi    o'liOiitli     I  ii|teh>  ihlPI  \    iio|>,j.« 

uu<  IP  tail   i.t  tht  Hikl  Ihivv  ativuviy*  i 

huM   oaioi  ll 

t  hi  la  I.t  t,,i  Willi  u)tti\\al|.  jap  ji,,.  1  ,f 
Ihr    tUIVi>      ^^l'lh     I     nth     1 1|  opiiel  o  |..     «  ,, 

too  I  ill  "iiiv  evpieuMii  >!oin(  toMi  a"o 
Iv  Ml  hohril  M  N^ahopi  \  ninnat"!  ol 
Ml  mdu^liinl  Mlnilnn«i  dtpnilmeid  if 
the  Union  Caihlde  tNi  an. I  chnlimnn  of 
'hp  rPHlKlei  'ludv  of  Ihr  t^luMiu-ith  Joint 
'  ovincll.     Ml     MahotM  v  ,«.«  d 

AMuming  tl  I  I  u,.  riu'i.tr?..  ip(idi»r'" 
iiipani  A  (nirrpidiv  uutiit^tiiaHt  toinplptii  in* 
v»nUiry  nf  \\\%  U,8,  niBiawrlUB  mnnpow^r 
TSiiurofn.  It  would  be  nil  ixdmlnliilrnllv* 
■  lUniMaUy,  cosily  to  nusit  nun  Whut  u 
DMdtd  U  a  ont«shot  untiipurv  of  our  nn* 
ttnnal  Vtchnleal  mnnpov»rr  roi^nurcM,  d*. 
vvlopvd  throuKh  t!,<  .  .<  oion  or  Indua- 
try.  Oovvrnmriit,  roo  -  .  i  a  iniUtuiiona. 
and  profMtional  •iibp  m  '  >  ,.■  noelvtlM, 

I  a^t  wiik  I  spoke  ov.  tin-  need  I'  In- 
cii.oi  I  ,i:  ni,',.tu!y  lo'r  m  •  pjier  If  my 
rrci  .rniii!  ii'iat  io;:s  a'l  aetiii  ',;•', n,  and 
some  of  Hum  alnadv  Ihm  li  i  n.  then 
the  competilion  for  tla  c  :ij:::.i  ei  and  the 
scientist  who  are  already  in  short  supply, 
will  be  Increased  a*;  NASA,  private  in- 
dustry, and  the  military  vie  against  each 
other  for  the  talents  of  scientific  man- 
power. 

The  agencies  of  the  Government  which 
were  asked  for  prompt  action  by  the 
President,  appear  to  be  lost  in  bureau- 
cratic thought.  Let  us  resolve  today  to 
let  the  clear  light  of  information  and 
knowledge  illuminate  the  dark  corners  of 
our  critical  technical  manpower  short- 
age. Once  that  is  done,  we  will  be  half- 
way down  the  road  to  solving  this  most 
vital  national  problem. 

With  the  Russian  engineering  and 
scientific  manpower  reservoir  reaching 
three  times  that  of  the  United  States, 
there  is  no  time  to  lose. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.   .1  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Once  again,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  has  performed 
an  extraordinarily  useful  service  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  country  by  calling 
attention  to  a  very  serious  national  prob- 
lem Did  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  to  state  that  we  are  not  having 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  students 
who  are  entering  college  and  deciding  to 
study  engineering  commensurate  with 
the  increase  in  college  enrollment  or 
with  the  increa.se  in  opportunities  in  in- 
dustry? 

Mr,  CANNON.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  understood  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  to  say  that  the  number  of  en- 
tering engineering  students  in  1961 
stood,  roughly,  at  the  same  figure — al- 
most exactly  the  same  fisrure — as  those 
who  entered  in  1960.  The  number  grad- 
uated in  1961  was  only  36,000  compared 
with  42,000  10  years  earlier— in  1951;  in 
other  words,  a  loss  over  a  10-year  period 
of  6,000  graduate  engineers. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  the  situation  is 
absolutely  worse,  not  simply  m  terms  of 
the  increase  in  population  or  the  in- 
creased demand  of  our  hi<ihly  technolog- 
ical, industrial  society.  But  in  absolute 
terms  fevv-er  engineers  are  graduated  now 
than  were  graduated  10  years  ago? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
in  absolute  numbers. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Did  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  give  the  figures  for  our 
great  potential  adversary,  the  Soviet 
Union  '^ 

Mr.  CANNON.  No,  I  did  not  give  the 
figures  for  the  Soviet  Union,  although  I 
gave  them  in  a  speech  I  delivered  on  this 
subject  some  time  a':;o  on  the  Senate 
floor.  I  do  not  recall  the  exact  figure, 
but  the  dilTerential  is  substantial. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  under- 
standing from  fi:,'ures  I  have  seen  re- 
cently— within  the  last  24  hours — that 
this  year  the  Soviet  Union  will  graduate 
approximately  120,000  engineers  whose 
education  will  be  equivalent  to  that  of 
our  engineers;  and  that  our  experts  who 
have  visited  the  Soviet  Union  have  in- 
dicated that  those  engineers  are  of  com- 
petence equal  with  our  own.  Is  not  that 
roughly  the  impression  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  has? 

Mr,  CANNON.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct.  The  people  with  whom  I  have 
spoken  give  equal  capability  or  substan- 
tially equal  capability  to  the  Soviet  en- 
gineering graduate.  Certainly  the  So- 
viet Union  is  graduating  many  more 
engineers,  in  numbers,  than  are  being 
graduated  in  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  seems  to  me  that 
what  the  Senator  is  asking  is  very 
reasonable.  First,  he  says  we  ought  to 
get  the  facts.  I  understood  him  to  say 
we  do  not  have  authoritative  statistics 
to  tell  us  who  the  engineers  are,  where 
they  are,  what  they  are  doing,  or  what 
skills  they  have.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Until  we  get  those 
statistics,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to 
evaluate   our   military  problem   or   our 


economic  problem  relative  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  relative  to  the  tremendous 
demand  on  our  economy  and  our  de- 
fense. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  stated  earlier  that  this  is  one  of 
the  areas  which  the  President  empha- 
sized was  critical.  He  asked  that  some- 
thing be  done  to  correct  the  condition. 
Yet,  6  months  later  practically  nothing 
has  been  done  by  the  agencies  charged 
with  these  responsibilities. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE,  I  am  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Statistics  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  I  shall  do 
everything  I  possibly  can  in  the  light  of 
the  excellent  speech  which  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  has  delivered  to  the  Senate 
this  afternoon  I  shall  try  to  get  from 
the  Government  agencies  exactly  the 
kind  of  statistics  which  he  has  been  ask- 
ing for.  I  shall  try  to  ascertain  the  cost 
of  such  a  program,  how  long  it  would 
take  to  get  the  information,  and  what 
difficulties  are  involved.  I  think  it  is 
absolutely  imperative  that  at  the  very 
minimum  we  have  the  kind  of  in- 
formation to  which  the  Senator  is  re- 
ferring. 

Did  I  correctly  understand  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  to  say  that  employers 
are  actually  stockpiling  scientists  and 
enfincers? 

Mr  CANNON.  Yes;  the  Senator  is 
correct.  There  is  now  a  requirement  in 
connection  with  bidding  on  Government 
contracts  that  the  bidder  have  in-house 
capability;  therefore,  in  some  instances 
there  is  a  stockpiling  of  engineering  and 
scientific  per.^onnel  in  order  to  enable  a 
bidder  to  have  a  chance  to  secure  a  par- 
ticular contract.  As  a  result,  some 
companies,  I  am  reliably  informed,  have 
actually  mere  engineers  on  hand  than 
they  need  at  the  present  time,  but  are 
reluctant  to  let  them  go  because  they 
would  not  then  be  in  a  position  to  com- 
pete. 

I  am  also  advised  by  many  persons  who 
have  written  to  me  on  the  subject  that 
engmeers  are  actually  diverted  to  other 
types  of  work  in  a  company,  simply  to 
keep  their  talents  available.  So  they 
are  being  used  on  administrative  and 
other  typps  of  work.  That  really  is  not 
a  fair  utilization  of  their  capabihties. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  So,  because  of  Gov- 
ernment policy,  the  fact  is  that  the  very 
short  supply  of  scientists  and  engineers 
is  being  misdirected  and  misused  and.  in 
a  sense,  squandered  at  a  time  when  we 
need  them  very  much  to  provide  the 
know-how  in  order  to  compete  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  space  and  military 
achievements. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  an  extremely  difficult  prob- 
lem. I  agree  that  it  is  important  for  a 
company  to  have  some  technical  capa- 
bility if  it  is  to  compete  for  some  of  the 
extremely  difficult  work  for  which  the 
Government  is  seeking  bids  today,  par- 
ticularly in  the  defense  procurement 
system.  Obviously,  industry  must  have 
a  capability,  either  in  being  or  a  capa- 
bility readily  achievable,  if  it  is  to  com- 
pete and  be  successful  in  the  perform- 
ance of  contract.^;, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Can  the  Senator 
think    of    any    ingredient    in    military 


strength,  or  in  the  strength  necessary  to 
our  economy,  which  is  more  vital  today 
than  engineering  and  scientific  talenf 
Is  it  not  true  that  we  can  produce  all 
the  steel;  we  can  produce  all  the  eco- 
nomic productive  wherewithal  we  need; 
we  have  money,  we  have  vast  natural  re- 
sources; but  that  our  apparent,  most 
decisive,  and  important  need  is  trained 
scientific  manpower? 

Mr.  CANNON,  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  necessary  to  have  a  suitable 
incentive  to  get  manpower  into  the  be- 
ginning of  the  pipeline,  whereas  in  con- 
nection with  the  products  such  as  the 
Senator  has  described — steel  and  similar 
products — it  is  merely  a  matter  of  deter- 
mining that  something  is  wanted  and 
we  are  willing  to  pay  for  it ;  then  the 
pipeline  speeds  up. 

But  in  the  manpower  area  there  is  an 
entirely  different  problem.  There  is  a 
long  pipeline,  but  there  must  be  an  in- 
centive. We  have  a  much  different  tv-pe 
of  productivity,  insofar  as  manpower 
is  concerned,  than  Russia  has.  for  ex- 
ample. We  do  not  have  the  right  to  tell 
our  people  that  we  want  x  number  of 
scientists  and  engineers,  and  that  a  cer- 
tain number  of  them  mu.st  enter  this 
field,  and  that  they  will  have  no  alterna- 
tive other  than  to  go  to  Siberia.  So  we 
have  to  provide  suitable  incentives,  in 
order  to  get  them  into  the  pipeline  volun- 
tarily, of  their  own  free  will. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  whether  we  or 
the  Russians  are  the  first  to  reach  the 
moon,  or  whether — as  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  pointed  out  so  well  in  his  speech 
of  a  few  days  ago — we  achieve  suprem- 
acy in  the  military  applications  of  .'^pace, 
will  depend,  not  so  much  on  whether  we 
can  produce  the  needed  aluminum,  steel. 
or  other  ingredients,  or  on  whether  we 
have  the  resources  or  the  money,  but  on 
whether  we  shall  have  the  know-how, 
the  scientific  knowledge.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  absolutely 
true. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  on  this  score  the  Soviet  Union  is 
moving  ahead  three  or  four  times  as 
rapidly  as  we  are.  although  their  econ- 
omy is  less  than  half  as  productive  as 
ours? 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  entirely  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  say  that  I 
was  most  impressed  with  the  argument 
the  Senator  made,  in  the  course  of  his 
excellent  speech,  about  having  the 
United  States  do  the  best  it  can  in  re- 
gard to  the  military  applications  of 
space.  Is  it  not  true  that  tho.se  of  us 
who  are  anxious  to  have  our  country  be 
the  first  with  a  man-to-the-moon  proj- 
ect have  been  mo.'^t  concerned  when  word 
has  come  to  us  that  NASA  is  going  to 
need  13.000  more  scientists  in  the  next 
few  years?  If  we  are  to  go  ahead  as 
rapidly  as  is  desired,  we  may  have  to  take 
scientific  experts  from  essential  indus- 
try and  from  vital  defense  work,  and 
even  from  graduate  studies  in  education, 
in  order  to  use  thf^m  to  help  us  achieve 
this  particular  supremacy   in  space, 

Mr.  CANNON,  There  is  no  question 
but  that  the  competition  for  these  peo- 
ple is  extremely  great,  because  we  do  not 
have  enough  to  fill  our  requirements  at 
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the  present  time.  Therefore,  we  have  to 
explore  the  various  possibilities  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

One  of  them  is  to  make  use  of  person- 
nel who  are  not  now  being  utilized  in  the 
jobs  for  which  they  have  been  trained. 
Another  is  that  we  may  already  have 
people  with  technical  training  who  can 
profitably  undergo  retraining  or  upgrad- 
ing, without  requiring  the  long  time 
spent  in  the  pipeline  between  graduation 
from  high  school  and  graduation  from 
college.  Many  of  those  who  today  have 
such  technical  ability  may  be  able  to  up- 
grade themselves;  and  I  am  happy  to 
point  out  that  NASA  has  undertaken 
such  a  program,  I  think  it  is  a  very  good 
one.  But  I  think  we  must  first  see  where 
we  stand,  instead  of  just  going  off  in  all 
directions. 

Therefore.  I  think  this  survey  and 
study  would  constitute  a  really  impor- 
tant tool  to  help  us  decide  what  our  ac- 
tual posture  is.  where  we  can  obtain 
these  people,  how  we  can  increase  the 
pipeline  supply,  and  how  we  can  best 
utilize  them, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  The  Senator  from 
Nevada  could  not  be  more  correct.  That 
is  why  I  submilt.ed  to  the  NASA  authori- 
zation bill  the  Proxmire  amendment  to 
provide  for  a  scientific  manpower  study 
by  a  presidentially  appointed  Commis- 
sion. Certainly  one  is  needed;  and  un- 
til we  establish  these  priorities,  this  situ- 
ation constitutes  our  great  danger  and 
our  Achilles'  heel. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nevada  very 
much  for  his  excellent  statement. 

Mr.  CAIWON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  wish  to  join 
in  congratiHating  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada for  his  contribution  to  our  con- 
sideration of  the  important  subject  we 
have  been  discussing. 

I  wish  to  say  that  as  a  member  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee.  I  realize 
the  necessity  for  the  kind  of  study  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  mentioned.  I 
also  v;ish  to  state  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  thos:  of  us  who  have  co- 
authored  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights  have  been 
pushing  so  hard  for  its  passage  and  en- 
actment, because  experience  has  shown 
that  among  the  GI's  who  go  to  college, 
the  percentage  who  engage  in  scientific 
studies  is  greater  than  the  percentage 
among  other  groups,  because  many  of 
the  GI's  worked  with  engineering  or  sci- 
ence while  they  were  in  the  service. 
Therefore,  when  they  enter  college, 
many  of  them  engage  in  scientific  or 
engineering  studies — and  in  a  higher 
percentage  than  is  true  of  any  other 
comparable  group  of  college  students. 

In  connection  with  these  studies,  has 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  studied  the 
shortage  of  medical  doctors,  and  have 
his  studies  encompassed  the  field  of 
medicine? 

Mr.  CANNON.  No.  This  is  the  third 
of  a  series  of  talks  I  have  made  on  this 
subject;  and  they  have  been  specifically 
related  to  the  fields  of  engineering  and 


science.     They    do    not     relate    to    the 
medical  field. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  Mr,  President, 
again  I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Nevada, 

I  should  like  to  say  that  medicine  is 
another  field  in  which  we  are  lagging 
behind  in  training.  Four  years  ago  our 
medical  schools  graduated,  annually, 
7,000  medical  doctors;  but  in  the  same 
year  the  Russian  Soviets  graduated 
16.000 — more  than  double  our  number. 
Of  tho.se  16,000  14,000  were  for  domestic 
use;  but  2,000  were  trained  in  the  lan- 
guages, the  mores,  the  customs,  and  the 
religions  of  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, and  were  pledged  in  advance  to 
practice  medicine  in  those  countries,  and 
to  Uve  with  the  people  there,  and  to  hve 
in  whatever  type  of  housing  the  people 
there  are  accustomed  to  live  in.  Such 
doctors  have  a  proclivity,  as  do  our  peo- 
ple, to  hve  in  good  housing,  both  when 
overseas  and  at  home.  But  they  were 
required  to  pledge  in  advance  that  when 
they  went  overseas  they  would  live  in 
the  type  of  housing  that  the  people  of 
those  countries  are  accustomed  to  live 
in. 

F\irthermore.  in  that  year  our  country 
had  to  license  1,700  doctors  who  had 
come  from  abroad — in  addition  to  the 
1.600  graduates  of  American  medical 
schools  who  were  licensed  in  that  year. 
The  licensing  of  those  doctors  from 
abroad  was  necessary  in  order  to  make 
up  the  doctor  shortage  we  faced.  So  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  a  lag  also  exists  in 
the  field  of  education  in  medical  science. 
Certainly  I  shall  support  the  Senator's 
efforts  to  have  a  survey  made  of  our  edu- 
cational and  scientific  needs,  including 
the  need  for  more  doctors.  In  that  con- 
nection, determination  should  be  made  of 
the  number  available  at  home  and  the 
number  we  can  spare  for  service  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  where  improved  medi- 
cal care  is  so  greatly  needed. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  for  his  leadership  in  thiis  field 
and  for  the  very  informative  speeches  he 
has  been  making  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  10743)  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  increases  in  rates  of  disability 
compensation,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  each  of  the  following  bills 
of  the  House: 

H.R,  1388.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tai  Ja 
Llm:  and 

H.R.  11257.  An  act  to  amend  section  815, 
article  15.  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  nonjudicial  punishment,  and  for 
other  purjxjses. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  severally  agreed  to  the 


amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  follow- 
ing bills  and  joint  resolution  of  the 
House: 

H.R.  5632.  An  act  to  amend  the  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Act  of  1947; 

H.R,  10431  An  act  to  revise,  codify,  and 
enact  title  37  of  the  United  States  Code,  en- 
titled "Pay  and  Allowances  of  the  Uniformed 
Services"; 

H.R.  10432.  An  act  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  codify  certain  recent  public 
laws  relating  to  the  postal  service  and  to 
improve  the  Code; 

H.R.  10433.  An  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  codify  recent  military 
laws,  and  to  Improve  the  Code; 

H.R.  10931.  An  act  to  revise  and  codify  the 
general  and  permanent  laws  relating  to  and 
in  force  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  to  eneict  the 
Canal  Zone  Code,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.J,  Res.  677.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  admission  of  certain  adopted  children. 


ENROLLED   BILLS   AND   JOINT 
RESOLUTION   SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lution, and  they  were  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore : 

S.  1606.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  exempt  small  hydro- 
electric projects  from  certain  of  the  licensing 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Power  Act; 

S.  3574.  An  act  to  extend  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  Act  of  1949; 

S.J.  Res.  29.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  qualifications 
of  electors; 

H.R  3801.  An  act  to  authori25e  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  Joint  investigations  and  sur- 
veys of  watershed  areas  for  flood  prevention 
or  the  conservation,  development,  utiliza- 
tion, and  disposal  of  water,  and  for  flood 
control  and  allied  purposes,  and  to  prepare 
Joint  reports  on  such  investigations,  and  sur- 
veys for  submission  to  the  Congress,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  7638.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim 
Hyung  In  Comstock. 


APPLICATION  OF  CERTAIN  LAWS  TO 
AMERICAN  SAMOA— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson],  I  submit  a  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  100621  to  extend  the  application 
of  certain  laws  to  American  Samoa.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

<For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  August  30.  1962.  p.  18253, 
Congressional  Record  < 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
passed  by  the  House,  H.R.  10062  au- 
thorized   the    Governor    of     American 
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Samoa  to  request  Federal  departments, 
corporations,  or  agencies  to  extend, 
••vithout  reimbursement,  scientific  and 
technical  assistance  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  territory.  The  bill  also  au- 
thorized the  extension,  upon  application 
by  the  Governor,  of  several  public  laws 
applicable  in  other  US.  territories  to 
Samoa.  They  are  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act,  the  Vocational  Education 
Act.  the  Library  Services  Act,  and  the 
Public  Health  Sei-vice  Act. 

The  Senate  passed  the  bill  in  a  some- 
what different  form.  The  principal  dif- 
ference m  the  Senate  version  was  that 
the  request  for  technical  assistance 
would  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  rather  than  by  the  Governor 
of  American  Samoa;  and  the  procrrams 
extended  through  the  various  laws  I 
have  Just  mentioned  wo'ild  become  ef- 
fective upon  enactment  of  the  bill. 

The  House  conferees  and  the  Senate 
conferees  have  a:,'rccd  that  authority  to 
reque.st  technical  as.sl.'^tance  from  other 
departments  .shall  re.^t  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  in.stead  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Samoa.  It  has  also  been  agreed 
that  benefits  from  the  School  Lunch  Act 
and  the  other  acts  Included  in  the  bill 
shall  not  become  effective  except  upon 
request  of  the  Hecretary  of  the  Interior 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  AKriculture 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

I  present  this  report  on  behalf  of  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Washington   fMr.  Jackson]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question   is   on   agreeing   to   the  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


ELIGIBILITY  OP  CERTAIN  FEDER- 
ALLY IMPACTED  AREAS  FOR  AS- 
SISTANCE UNTDER  PUBLIC  FACIL- 
ITY LOAN   PROGRAM 

Mr.  SPARK\LAN.  Mr  President.  I 
request  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  amendment.';  of  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  S.  3327. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  iS. 
3327  >  to  make  certain  federally  impacted 
areas  eligible  for  a.=;.sistance  under  the 
public  facility  loan  program,  which 
were,  to  strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert; 

That  paragraph  \\)  of  section  202(b)  of  the 
H'lu.sing  .Amendments  of  1955  is  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  after  "Act"  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  or  In  the  case  of  a  community 
In  or  near  which  Is  located  a  research  or 
development  Installation  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space   Administration". 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 

An  .Art  to  make  eligible  for  assistance 
under  the  public  facility  loan  program  cer- 
tain areas  where  research  or  development 
installations  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  -Administration  are  located. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendments. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


RE\'ENUE  ACT  OP  1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill   <H.R.  I0650J    to  amend  the 


Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
a  credit  for  investment  in  certain  depre- 
ciable property,  to  eliminate  certain  de- 
fects and  inequities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. "^1^ 

INVESTMENT    CREDIT 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
most  important  measure  contained  in  the 
tax  bill  now  before  the  Senate  is  the  pro- 
posal to  allow  a  7 -percent  credit  against 
taxes  on  investment  in  machinery  and 
equipment, 

Ti^.is  proposal  has  been  criticized  by 
those  who,  in  my  judgment,  should  most 
support  it. 

It  has  been  called  a  bonanza  for  busi- 
ness, a  tax  giveaway,  a  theoretical 
scheme  that  will  not  work  in  practice, 
and  a  shotgun  approach  in  an  area  where 
sharpshooting  is  called  for,  or  precisely 
the  opposite,  a  rifle  shot  where  a  scatter 
gun  IS  needed. 

These  criticisms  do  not  stand  up  under 
close  examination  of  the  facts,  because 
the  investment  credit  Is  none  of  these 
thing-j. 

I  believe  it  Is  an  Important  part  of  the 
crrort  to  suinu!ate  our  economy,  to  pro- 
vide more  ,)obs,  to  end  the  balance-of- 
paymcnis  dt  flcits  and  the  gold  drain, 
and  to  give  our  Nation  the  means,  in  the 
years  ahead,  to  meet  head  on  whatever 
foreign  challenges  and  domestic  require- 
ments we  may  have  to  face. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  the  Senate  of  our 
need  for  a  faster  rate  of  economic 
growth.  We  all  know  that  more  than 
4  million  people  are  out  of  work  in  the 
L'nitcJ  States  today.  We  all  know  that 
millions  of  jobs  must  be  created  for  those 
people,  millions  more  for  the  new  workers 
cominiT  into  the  labor  force  in  this  dec- 
ade, and  still  more  millions  to  provide 
foi-  the  older  workers  whose  skills  are 
made  obsolete  by  advancing  technology. 

The  only  way  to  get  these  jobs  is  by  a 
more  rapid  rate  of  growth,  for  only 
through  economic  expansion  can  our  in- 
dustry operate  at  a  level  to  sustain  full 
employment  under  such  conditions. 

We  all  know  that  in  recent  years  our 
growth  rate  has  been  lagging,  and  we 
have  been  outstripped  in  speed  of  eco- 
nomic expansion  by  the  industrial 
nations  of  Western  Europe,  by  Japan, 
and  even  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  all  know  where  this  losing  race 
V.  ill  lead  if  we  continue  to  be  satisfied 
with  an  economy  operating  at  slow 
si)ecd.  Every  year  of  delay,  every  year 
V.  hen  we  do  not  act  to  speed  our  growth 
at  least  to  keep  pace,  not  only  with  our 
a  lies,  but  with  other  nations  far  less 
fi'iendly,  brings  us  closer  to  the  point 
where  our  vaunted  economic  superiority 
could  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  What 
would  happen  if  that  were  allowed  to 
occur  no  one  cares  to  contemplate.  We 
must  not  and,  I  am  confident,  we  will 
not  allow  it  to  occur. 

One  of  the  most  effective  measures  we 
have  in  stimulating  growth  is  the  invest- 
ment credit.  It  will  add  momentum  to 
our  current  recovery  by  stimulating  the 
capital  goods  and  allied  industries,  with 
multiplying  effects  throughout  the  econ- 
omy. It  will  reach  into  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  our  industrial  economy  to 
stimulate  modernization  of  our  produc- 
tive facilities,  increasing  national  pro- 
ductivity, and  broadening  our  industrial 


base.  Greater  productivity  means  great- 
er output,  more  sales  at  home  and 
abroad,  development  of  new  products, 
new  markets,  and  more  jobs. 

The  credit  will  increase  our  level  of 
productive  investment,  and  this  is  direct- 
ly related  to  our  rate  of  economic  growth. 
During  the  1950"s,  West  Germany  s  pro- 
portion of  investment  in  machinery  and 
equipment— as  a  percentage  of  gro.ss  na- 
tional product — was  roughly  twice  that 
of  the  United  States,  and  her  annual  rate 
of  economic  growth  was  also  twice  that 
of  the  United  States.  I  will  not  burden 
Senators  with  statistics,  since  I  believe 
they  all  have  seen  them,  but  I  will  say 
that  the  other  industrial  nations  of  Eu- 
rope which  have  had  more  rapid  growth 
than  we,  have  devoted  a  larger  portion 
of  their  resources  to  such  investment, 
and  had  higher  rates  of  growth. 

This  is  true  of  almost  every  single  na- 
tion in  Western  Europe — the  United 
Kingdom  is  the  major  exception — and  of 
Japan  as  well. 

EvcTi  more  startling,  if  we  take  stati.s- 
tics  and  examine  them  more  clo.sely.  we 
find  that  those  with  the  highest  invest- 
ment had  the  mn.st  rnpid  growth. 

The  correlation  between  Investment 
and  growth  rates  in  thi.s  regard  i.s  .so 
nearly  perfect  as  to  startle  even  those 
familiar  with  the  general  trend. 

I  mentioned  that  the  inve.s'ment 
credit  will  help  to  increa.se  our  sales 
abroad.  This  is  the  second  major  rea- 
son it  is  needed  It  is  no  secret  that 
those  same  nations  which  have  been 
growing  so  proudly  have  also  been  ex- 
porting at  a  very  high  rate,  with  the  re- 
sult that  they  have  been  piling  up  sur- 
pluses in  their  balances  of  international 
payments. 

Our  own  country,  meantime,  has  been 
running  a  persistent  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit — a  deficit  which,  in  tlie  last 
4  years,  has  totaled  well  over  $13  billion, 
and  included  drains  on  our  gold  stocks 
during  that  time  totahng  almost  $6  bil- 
lion. Though  we  do  have  a  substantial 
trade  surplus,  the  overall  deficit  is 
continuing  and  the  gold  drain  is  con- 
tinuing. 

Our  gold  stocks  now  are  lower  than 
they  have  been  at  any  time  in  more  than 
two  decades.  They  are  dropping  all  the 
time.  The  only  effective  way  to  stem  the 
gold  flow  is  to  eliminate  the  continuing 
deficit  in  our  financial  relations  with 
other  nations.  The  only  way  to  do 
that — short  of  abandoning  our  national 
commitments  for  the  defense  and  de- 
velopment of  the  free  world — is  to  ex- 
pand our  export  sui-plus,  to  sell  more 
goods  abroad. 

The  aim  of  President  Kennedy's  trade 
program  is  to  allow  us  to  negotiate 
mutual  tariff  reduction  with  the  Com- 
mon Market  and  other  nations,  to  assure 
that  our  goods  can  maintain  access  to 
vital  export  markets  abroad.  But  it  is 
not  enough  to  maintain  access  to  these 
markets.  Our  goods  must  be  competi- 
tive and  our  producers  must  be  able  to 
outsell  foreign  producers,  both  in  export 
markets  and  here  at  home. 

The  higher  level  of  domestic  invest- 
ment which  Japan  and  the  industrial 
nations  of  Europe  have  been  maintaining 
has  resulted  in  more  rapid  moderniza- 
tion of  their  productive  equipment  than 
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of  ours.  This  has  led  to  higher  pro- 
ductivity, greater  eflBciency.  and  lower 
unit  costs  added  to  their  initial  advan- 
tage of  lower  wage  costs 

The  consequence  has  been  increasing- 
ly aggressive  competition.  As  a  result, 
their  share  of  world  markets  has  been 
increasing,  while  ours  has  been  decreas- 
ing. 

Certainly,  we  are  selling  more  abroad 
than  they.  We  are  selling  more  all  the 
time,  but  their  share  of  the  markets  has 
been  growing  fa.'-tcr  than  ours.  Conse- 
quently, our  relative  competitive  posi- 
tion has  been  declining— at  the  very  time 
when  it  is  more  important  than  ever  for 
us  to  increase  our  share  of  world  mar- 
kets. 

If  we  were  able  to  increase  our  exports 
only  10  to  15  percent  without  a  com- 
mensurate rise  in  imports,  we  would  be 
able  to  wipe  out  our  payments  deficit 
and  stop  pouring  more  and  more  dol- 
lars— and  gold — into  European  central 
banks.  This  is  the  second  major  rea- 
son for  the  investment  credit.  Not  only 
will  it  stimulate  growth,  but  also  it  will 
help  a.ssure  that  our  goods  are  priced 
competitively.  Thu."^  it  will  be  a  .•signifi- 
cant stimulus  to  export  sales  and  a  sig- 
nificant barrier  against  undue  inroads 
into  our  domestic  market,<:  by  imports. 
This  IS  the  most  iiromising  avenue  for 
Improvement  m  our  international  eco- 
nomic position. 

Finally,  the  investment  credit,  by  in- 
creasing productive  efficiency  and  there- 
by lowering  costs,  provides  a  strong  anti- 
dote to  any  inflationarv-  pressure  which 
may  arise  again  in  the  future. 

The  investment  credit,  then,  is  basic 
to  our  entire  economic  health,  interna- 
tional and  domestic.  It  will  help  to 
provide  more  jobs.  It  will  promote  price 
stability  and  lessen  the  possibility  of 
inflation.  It  will  speed  our  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth.  It  will  help  in  the  con- 
tinuing struggle  to  balance  our  interna- 
tional accounts  and  protect  our  vital 
gold  reserves.  In  short,  it  will  serve  to 
move  us  forward  on  the  road  to  reaching 
all  of  our  national  economic  goals. 

Against  th.s  background,  what  have 
been  the  crr.icisms  of  the  investment 
credit? 

It  has  beer  pictured  as  a  costly  .sub- 
sidy or  windfall  to  busine.ss — a  giveaway, 
which  is  discriminatory  in  its  applica- 
tion to  different  industries  and  different 
companies. 

It  has  been  pictured  as  a  poor  incen- 
tive, which  just  will  not  work  as  a  stim- 
ulus, an  ince;ative  that  is  not  neces.sary 
in  view  of  the  recently  completed  re- 
form of  depreciation  guidelines. 

It  is  also  pictured  as  a  costly,  waste- 
ful measure  which  just  will  not  do  what 
it  was  designed  to  do,  and  even  if  it  did. 
would  be  superfluous. 

Let  us  examine  those  charges  one  by 
one.     The  facts  refute  them. 

Is  the  investment  credit  a  bu.siness 
windfall?  No,  it  is  not  a  business  wind- 
fall. In  order  to  benefit  from  the  cred- 
it, business  must  invest  in  equipment 
and  machine -y-  The  amount  of  bene- 
fit increases  directly  with  the  amount 
of  investment.  It  is  not  a  windfall,  but 
a  specific  ecoiomic  stimulus  for  invest- 
ment which  Hill  not  be  received  unless 
investment    has,    in    fact,    been    made. 
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Neither  will  it  be  expensive.  The  $1 
billion  expected  cost  in  the  first  year, 
according  to  estimates,  may  be  fully  re- 
covered in  revenue  as  a  result  of  the 
added  push  to  economic  expansion  in 
the  first  year  after  enactment.  As  time 
goes  by,  the  ramifying  consequences  of 
a  higher  investment  level  will  spread 
throughout  the  economy,  more  than 
comi>ensating  for  the  future  costs  of  the 
credit. 

Is  It  a  giveaway  to  business — a  reward 
for  businessmen  who  follow  Government 
policy? 

No.  It  is  a  soundly  conceived  eco- 
nomic pro;x)sal  aimed  at  making  sure 
that  bu.'^mess  has  the  funds  it  needs  to 
finance  modernization. 

As  such,  the  credit  will  clearly  achieve 
its  objective  of  encouraging  higher 
rates  of  business  investment.  To  sug- 
gest otherwise— to  argue  that  the  credit 
will  not.  In  fact,  work — is  to  a.ssert  that 
American  businessmen  are  totally  irra- 
tional. 

The  credit  will  work 
mean  cash  in  hand  for 
which   win  find   its  way 
further  new  investment. 
Tlie  credit  will   work 
improve  the  profitability 

The   credit   will    work 
shorten  the  period  over 
will  recover  the  cost  of  investment,  and 
shorten  commensurately.  the  period  over 
which  investment  capital  is  risked 

What  do  the  opponents  of  the  credit 
believe  businessmen  consider  when  they 
are  making  investment  decisions''  Do 
they  not  a.'^k  themselves  whether  they 
have  the  money?  Whether  the  expend- 
iture promises  an  adequate  return? 
Whether  there  is  a  good  chance  that 
they  will  be  able  to  recover  the  cost  of 
the  outlay  in  a  reasonable  period  of  time? 
These  are.  of  course,  exactly  the  ques- 
tions they  ask  —-Enactment  of  the  in- 
vestment credit  will  increase  the  pos- 
sibility of  affirmative  answers  in  a 
significant  number  of  cases.  This  is 
precisely  what  is  meant  when  supporters 
of  the  credit  say  it  will  stimulate  invest- 
ment:  that  enactment  of  the  credit  will 
mean  more  affirmative  investment  deci- 
sions. 

Critics  of  the  credit  claim  that  the 
credit  will  be  a  windfall  to  those  who 
would  have  gone  ahead  anyhow  with 
capital  improvements  Even  for  these 
firms,  however,  the  additional  stimulus 
of  the  credit  will  tend  to  increase  such 
spending  beyond  the  level  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  the  limit 

The  aim  of  the  credit  is  to  tip  the 
scales  in  favor  of  investment  in  the 
marginal  cases:  situations  in  which  the 
investment  decision  would  have  been 
"no"  rather  than  "yes"  but  for  the  faster 
cost  recovery  and  higher  profitability 
that  the  credit  will  make  possible. 

It  is  these  marginal  decisions  which 
mny  make  or  break  our  American  growth 
and  our  fundamental  economic  strength 
in  the  years  ahead.  Our  competitors  in 
Europe  and  el.'-cv.hcre  have  learned  this 
lesson. 

Nearly  all  of  them  pro\ide  some  form 
of  direct  stimulus  to  investment  similar 
to  the  one  now  proposed  here. 

One  further  point  deserves  to  be  made 
concerning   the  windfall  asj^ect  of  giv- 


ing the  credit  to  those  who  have  already 
made  investment,s  since  midyear — or 
who  would  be  making  them,  credit  or  no, 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  credit  will  pro- 
vide such  businesses,  as  well  as  those 
whose  decisions  were  marginal  and  thus 
directly  influenced  by  the  credit,  with  the 
funds  on  hand  for  future  investment 
which  might  otherwise  not  have  been  un- 
dertaken? 

Another  charge  made  against  the 
credit  is  that  it  is  discriminatory,  favor- 
ing one  industry  against  another  and 
one  company  over  another 

In  a  certain  sense  this  is  true — and  it 
is  also  appropriate. 

The  benefits  of  the  credit  will,  in  fact, 
be  larger  for  those  industries  and  those 
companies  which  invest  the  most.  But 
this  is  as  it  should  be  because  the  credit 
1.-;  intended  both  to  stimulate  and  to  help 
finance  more  rapid  miOdernization  and 
expansion.  It  should  therefore  go  where 
the  most  modernizing  and  expanding  is 
being  done.    That  is  where  it  will  go. 

While  a  variety  of  alternative  plans 
for  stimulation  of  investment  have  been 
put  forth,  in  recent  months,  in  one  quar- 
ter or  another,  the  investment  credit, 
upon  analysis,  cm.erges  clearly  as  the 
most  attractive  and  sensible  possible 
choice. 

Some  have  suggested  that  the  credit 
is  overly  generous — frosting  on  the  cake 
when  the  Treasury  has  already  taken 
steps  to  increase  the  flow  of  internally 
generated  business  funds  for  investment 
by  shortening  the  lives  of  depreciable 
equipment  from  those  previously  set  forth 
in  Internal  Revenue's  Bulletin  F, 

If,  however,  we  have  a  need — and  we 
surely  do — to  make  the  tax  treatment  of 
investment  in  this  country  comparable  to 
that  given  investment  abroad,  deprecia- 
tion revision  is  not  enough. 

We  need  to  make  investment  incen- 
tive.s  here  as  great,  at  least,  as  the  average 
available  abroad  for  two  reasons. 

First,  we  need  to  spur  modernization 
in  this  country-  for  the  health  and  growth 
of  the  .American  economy  and  to  a.ssure 
that  we  have  elTicient  businesses  produc- 
ing at  competitive  prices.  This  point  I 
have  already  touched  upon.  But  there  is 
another  reason — also  related  to  both  do- 
mestic and  international  economic  con- 
siderations. 

If  American  businessmen  find  they  can 
get  a  faster,  more  profitable  return  on 
their  investment  in  other  nations,  they 
are  going  to  invest   m  other  nations. 

Such  nvestm^^nt  overseas,  induced  in 
no  smal.  measure  by  our  relatively  un- 
favorable tax  treatment  of  investment  in 
this  country',  hurt5  the  American  econ- 
omy in  everj'  way. 

It  means  the  export  of  jobs,  along  with 
capital  and  factories,  thus  adding  to  our 
unemployment  problem,  impairing  our 
economic  health  and  stunting  our  eco- 
nomic erowth. 

In  addition,  the  export  of  capital  hurts 
our  balance  of  payments  directly  and  the 
fact  that  American  capital  is  being  used 
to  finance  the  production  of  goods  for 
sale  and  u.se  overseas  cuts  into  the  po- 
tential volume  of  exports  from  this  coun- 
try, thus  indirectly  also  worsening  our 
balance  of  payments. 
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Enactment  of  the  investment  credit 
will  reduce  the  relative  tax  advantage  for 
investment  overseas  because  the  credit — 
and  this  point  should  be  understood 
clearly — will  apply  only  and  solely  to  in- 
vestment in  the  United  States.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  preferable, 
as  a  tax  inducement  for  investment,  to 
various  forms  of  accelerated  deprecia- 
Uon  which,  in  certain  circumstances,  can 
apply  to  investment  in  foreign  countries. 
There  are  other  reasons,  also,  for  pre- 
ferring the  credit  to  accelerated  de- 
preciation. I  have  studied  them  with 
care  because,  I  was  myself,  at  one  time, 
an  advocate  of  further  acceleration  of 
depreciation.  The  principal  reason  is 
just  this:  The  credit  gives  more  stimula- 
tion to  investment  per  dollar  of  tax  reve- 
nue lost  to  the  Governmert  than  would 
a  similar  loss  to  the  Government  in  the 
form  of  accelerated  depreciation. 

The  credit,  as  opposed  to  higher  de- 
preciation writeoffs,  is  also  relatively 
more  favorable  to  small  corporations,  in 
the  30-percent  tax  bracket,  and  to  un- 
incorporated businesses  whose  tax  rate 
is  less  than  52  percent. 

A  depreciation  deduction  of  14  percent 
would  be  roughly  comparable  to  the  7- 
percent  credit  for  a  corporation  in  the 
52-percent  bracket.  But  a  14-percent 
deduction  would  save  a  small  corpora- 
tion only  $42  in  taxes  on  a  SI. 000  invest- 
ment, as  compared  with  STO  under  the 
credit. 

It  is  worth  noting,  in  passing,  that 
there  are  other  features  of  the  pending 
legislation  which  have  also  been  tailored 
with  the  requirements  of  small  busi- 
nesses in  mind. 

One  is  the  permissible  use  of  the  credit. 
subject  to  a  $50,000  annual  limitation. 
on  purchases  of  used  equipment,  which 
is  typically  bought  by  the  small  firm 
which  cannot  afford  brandnew  equip- 
ment. Another  is  the  provision  extend- 
ing the  credit  to  leased  equipment. 

I  hope  that  the  facts  I  have  men- 
tioned convince  Senators,  as  they  con- 
vince me,  that  we  urgently  need  the 
credit  in  the  United  States  today,  to 
spur  growth,  to  provide  more  jobs,  to 
lessen  our  international  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  and  to  protect  our  gold 
re.'^erves. 

The  credit  is  no  hasty  improvisation, 
i-ut  a  carefully  thought-out  policy  de- 
signed to  use  our  tax  law  selectively  as 
an  economic  stimulus  tailored  to  our 
present  and  future  needs. 

The  investment  credit  is  based  on  an 
understanding  of  business  methods  and 
practice.  It  is  vitally  necessary— to- 
gether with  the  revision  of  depreciation 
guidelines — if  our  producers  are  to  have 
tax  treatment  comparable  to  that  of 
their  foreign  competitors. 

Depreciation  revision  alone  does  not 
do  the  job.  In  the  fierce  competition  for 
foreign  markets  that  has  already  begun, 
It  will  not  be  enough  to  be  almost  com- 
petitive. A  price  that  is  almost  low 
enough  to  meet  competition  is  still  too 
high.  The  efforts  made  to  lower  it,  un- 
less they  include  measures  complete 
enough  to  do  the  job.  remain  only  token 
efforts,  and  this  is  no  time  for  token 
efforts. 

American  business  needs  the  addition- 
al margin  of  competitive  potential  which 


the  investment  credit  promises.  With- 
out it,  our  producers  will  be  laboring  un- 
der a  severe  handicap  as  they  attempt 
to  maintain  a  major  place  in  the  rapidly 
evolving  new  world  of  trade.  With  it, 
they  will  have  room  to  use  their  drive. 
creativity,  business  enterprise,  and  plain 
know-how  to  keep  the  United  States 
for  many  years  to  come  in  its  present 
position  as  the  major  trading  nation  and 
the  major  industrial  nation  of  the  entire 
world. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend  the  able  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  vote  against  the 
motion  to  strike  out  the  proposed  equip- 
ment tax  credit.  I  have  given  the  sub- 
ject a  great  deal  of  thought,  as  has  my 
dear  friend  and  colleague  from  Florida. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  I  have  had  many 
years  of  expeneiice  with  industry  and 
business,  both  on  the  legal  and  the  man- 
agement sides.  It  is  my  view  that 
though  business  is  not  now  very  enthu- 
siastic about  the  credit,  the  reason  for 
its  lack  of  enthusiasm  convinces  me  that 
the  provision  should  remain  in  the  bill. 
Its  lack  of  enthusiasm  is  attributable  to 
the  idea  of  business  that  the  proposal 
would  become  a  very  uncertain  quantity 
since  It  IS  incorporated  in  a  tax  bill,  and 
therefore  would  be  subject  to  the  winds 
of  politics.  I  think  its  usefulness  will  be 
so  validated  and  it  will  have  such  a  mate- 
rial effect  upon  the  rate  of  acquisition 
of  new  equipment  as  to  imbed  itself  into 
tax  law  very  firmly,  because  it  is  con- 
structive. 

The  American  industrial  plant  is  un- 
dermachmed  and  becoming  rapidly  very 
much  out  of  date:  and  I  know  my  col- 
league, as  he  stated,  feels  the  same  way. 
Not  only  am  I  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
investment  credit,  but  also  I  think  our 
formula  for  depreciation  must  be  re- 
vi.-^ed  much  more  along  the  German  and 
Swedish  models  than  along  our  own. 
We  have  nothing  to  lose.  The  proposal 
IS  indispensable  to  our  effort  in  the  cold 
war  to  have  the  American  industrial  ma- 
chine occupy  the  position  it  occupied 
after  World  War  I  and  World  War  II. 

It  should  lead  the  world.  Anything 
we  can  do  to  bring  that  about  will 
strentrthen  our  country  and  materially 
strengthen  its  economy. 

Productivity  is  the  basis  of  the  econ- 
omy. We  can  always  find  ways  and 
means  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  peo- 
ple if  there  is  available  money  that  is 
worth  something  in  terms  of  tangible 
production  upon  which  to  build  social 
solutions  to  social  problems.  But  if  we 
do  not  have  the  basic  production,  we  are 
really  in  trouble.  That  is  the  danger 
that  we  run. 

So  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the 
committee  report.  I  know  that  the  vote 
was  close.  I  know  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  opposition  to  the  proposal.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  committee  left  in  the 
bill  the  proposed  equipment  tax  credit. 
I  know  that  bu.siness  is  not  enthusiastic 
about  it.  but  I  think  business  is  wrong. 
I  think  business  will  be  enthusiastic 
about  it  once  it  begins  to  use  the  credit 
and  sees  how  useful  it  really  is.  espe- 
cially— and  this  is  the  paramount  con- 


sideration, in  my  view— since  it  would 
be  useful  in  the  national  interest.  I  am 
very  glad  that  my  colleague  has  made 
that  declaration.  I  have  given  the  sub- 
ject a  great  deal  of  thought.  It  has  been 
one  of  the  issues  in  the  bill  that  has  wor- 
ried me  most.  For  the  reasons  I  have 
stated,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  provision  should  be  supported, 
and  not  rejected. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I   thank   the  able 
Senator  from  New  York  for  that  ex- 
pression.   The   fact    that    he   has    had 
great  experience  in  business,   which   I 
venture  to  say  is  equal  to  that  of  any 
Senator  on  either  side  of  the  aisle,  should 
strengthen  in  great  measure  the  opin- 
ions of  those  who  support  the  investment 
credit  provision.     I  entirely  agree  with 
the   Senator   in   his   statement    that    at 
least  at  the  outset  the  business  commu- 
nity was  not  enthusiastic  about  it.     Pri- 
marily for  the  reason  which  he  described, 
business  felt  that  the  proposal  was  some- 
thing   of    a    rather    tcmporai-y    nature. 
Businessmen  did  not  know  how  long  the 
provision  would  remain  in  the  law.    They 
were  a  little  uncertain  about  its  future. 
However,  in  recent  weeks,  as  we  have 
discussed  the  proposed  investment  credit 
provision    in    the   committee    and    else- 
where, and  as  the  business  community 
itself   discussed   it,   I   have   found   that 
many  businessmen  who  first  came  to  me 
expressing    great   doubt    about    it    have 
now  become  convinced  of  its  worth  and 
its  desirability.     In  some  instances,  those 
who  had   previously   asked   me   to  vote 
against  it  have  nov;  in  effect  made  a 
180-degree    turn,    recognizing    that    the 
provision  could  serve  a  very  useful  pur- 
pose in  modernizing  their  equipment  in 
the  productive  machinery  of  our  Nation. 
So  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  comments. 
I  greatly  appreciate  them. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  given  a  great 
deal  of  thought  to  the  proposal,  not  only 
during  the  pendency  of  the  bill,  but  prior 
thereto.  It  happens  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Sm.^thers],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsI,  and 
I  are  all  members  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee.  Senators  will  recall  that 
approximately  4  or  5  years  ago  we 
unanimously  recommended  not  exactly 
a  provision  such  as  the  one  projxDsed, 
but  a  measure  which  I  believe  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  proposal  being  in- 
cluded in  the  bill.  We  were  interested 
in  small  business,  but  we  could  not  legis- 
late for  small  business  as  a  class.  So 
we  introduced  a  bill  proposing  that  any 
business  which  plowed  back  into  itself 
a  part  of  its  earnings  would  be  able  to 
deduct  for  tax  purposes  such  amoimt 
of  reimbursement,  not  to  exceed  20  per- 
cent of  its  earnings,  or  $30,000.  which- 
ever was  the  lesser.  We  introduced  the 
bill  at  that  session  of  the  Congress  and 
in  a  succeeding  session  of  Congress. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  year  the  staff 
members  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee talked  with  representatives  of  the 
Treasury  Department  in  an  effort  to  gain 
approval  of  the  plan  now  before  the 
Senate. 
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They  finally  said.  "We  cannot  go  along 
with  that,  but  wi'  can  go  along  with  this 
investment  cred  t  of  8  percent" — I  be- 
lt was  originally.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  statement  t  lat  this  can  be  an  in- 
centive for  replacing  womout  or  certain- 
ly badly  depreciated  property.  I  am  no 
expert  in  these  matters,  but  I  am  rather 
of  the  opinion  that  one  of  the  troubles 
from  which  the  steel  industry  is  suffer- 
ing today  is  th;  need  for  new  equip- 
ment. In  fact,  I  believe  Mr.  Blough  said 
as  much,  at  the  time  we  were  asked  to 
help  them  replace  old  equipment  .so  that 
they  could  comoete  with  foreign  pro- 
duction of  steel. 

I  know  that  tln'  textile  industry,  or  cer- 
tain segments  of  it,  have  for  a  long  time 
been  plagued  wi:h  the  need  for  replac- 
ing equipment,  I  do  not  say  that  this 
is  the  perfect  s>)lution,  but  certainly  I 
believe  that  it  ought  to  provide  a  tre- 
mendous incentive  to  business  to  keep 
up  to  date,  and  thereby  maintain  pro- 
ductivity and  th(  reby  be  able  to  compete 
on  the  world  market. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, who  so  ably  heads  the  Select  Com- 
m.ittee  on  Smal.  Business,  has  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  this  matter,  and 
certainly  he  is  entitled  to  all  the  credit 
that  IS  entailed  m  connection  with  it, 
because  he  was  first  in  the  field. 

I  should  like  to  say,  on  the  question  of 
imports,  that,  interestingly  enough,  this 
provision  in  the  pending  bill  tics  in  with 
the  trade  bill,  because  we  can  take  the 
attitude  that  we  will  go  along — I  am 
drawing  on  my  nemory  now — with  the 
situation,  accord, ng  to  the  estimates, 
that  40  percent  cf  American  machinery 
and  equipment  is  out  of  date,  consider- 
ing modern  mcais.  when  person  after 
person  and  some  of  our  own  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  come  back  from  Europe 
and  say  they  have  seen  a  rolling  mill  or 
a  textile  mill  or  a  shoe  factory  which 
out-automates  anything  that  we  have 
here.  However,  1  am  in  favor  of  meet- 
ing that  competition  by  replacing  ob- 
solete equipment,  and  not  by  meeting  it 
with  protective  devices. 

All  of  this  is  d  rcctly  in  point  to  this 
particular  issue.  Unless  we  are  wilhiig 
to  do  this  in  order  to  encourage  that  kind 
of  ability,  we  wil.  go  to  the  other  kind, 
which  is  protectiDnism.  which  will  cer- 
tainly materially  weaken  the  posture  of 
this  country  in  respect  of  the  cold  war. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  for  their 
comments.  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  their  comments.  I  know  that  when, 
under  the  able  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  and  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  we  de- 
vised what  we  thought  was  an  original 
concept  to  keep  tlie  economy  moving,  it 
is  the  same  concept,  as  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  pointed  out.  which  has  de- 
veloped into  this  investment  credit  provi- 
sion in  the  pendir.g  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  may  be  some 
misunderstanding  about  it.  Of  course 
there  is  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  the  in- 
vestment credit,  I  believe. 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Yes:  there  is  a  tax 
limit.  The  tax  credit  may  offset  tax 
liability  in  full  up  to  $25,000,  but  above 
that  point  the  credit  may  not  reduce  tax 
liability  by  more  than  25  percent,  in  any 
one  taxable  year.  However,  any  unused 
credit  may  be  carried  back  for  3  years 
or  forward  for  5  years. 

Mr.   SPARKMAN.     How   much    is   it? 

Mr  SMATHERS.  There  is  no  specific 
dollar  limitation  on  the  investment 
credit.  However,  there  is  a  specific  dol- 
lar limitation  in  the  case  of  purchasers 
of  used  property.  The  limitation  here  is 
S50.000,  The  7  percent  is  applied  to 
thi.=  $50,000. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  another 
pi-Qvision. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Tlie  limit  there  is 
$50,000.  This,  of  cour,<;c.  would  be  a  great 
stimulant  to  small  business. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  I  believe  $25,000  is 
the  luTiit. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  no  limit. 
The  limit  cf  $25  000  would  be  provided 
by  the  Proxmire  amendment.  A.T.  &  T., 
for  example,  would  get  $75  million. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  An  official  of  the 
Tieasury  told  me  it  was  $25,000, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Twenty-five  percent 
of  the  income  over  $25,000.  A.T,  &  T, 
would  get  $7o  million.  There  is  really  no 
limit. 

Mr,  SMATHERS.  There  is  no  specific 
dollar  limit  on  the  investment  credit  be- 
cause what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
stimulate  the  ccoiiomy  by  encouraging 
business  to  rid  itself  of  obsolete  machin- 
ery and  equipment.  Tlic  bigger  the  order 
for  machinery  ui  a  textile  mill  or  in  a 
shoe  mill  or  by  A.T.  &  T.,  the  more  jobs 
will  be  created,  and  the  more  money  will 
be  circulated.  Tlie  fact  that  there  is  no 
limit  does  not  make  it  undesirable.  I 
believe  it  makes  it  even  more  desn-able. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Florida  more. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Florida  lias  put  his  finger  on  some- 
thing that  is  critically  important.  We 
have  the  concept  of  absolutes  in  the  way 
of  money  without  realizing  that  we  are 
in  big  business,  and  that  the  very  size  of 
our  whole  effort  must  be  proportioned 
to  wh.at  we  do  about  it:  $75  million  in 
absolute  terms  is  a  great  deal  of  money, 
but  not  in  terms  of  a  $500  billion  econ- 
omy; and  when  we  compare  it  with  the 
thousand-biilion-dollar  production  in  the 
Atlantic  community,  which  is  the  pro- 
duction we  are  talking  about,  it  is  mighty 
small.  The  American  people,  in  my 
opinion,  are  not  frightened  by  the  fact 
tl;at  they  earn  an  annual  average  of 
S6,000  or  S7,000  or  $3,000  and  that  we  are 
talking  about  .$100  million  or  $1  billion. 
They  have  enough  wisdom  to  realize  that 
it  is  necessary  to  deal  with  that  kind  of 
economy  to  give  them  the  security  of 
both  jobs  and  peace  that  they  send  us 
here  to  create  for  them  in  the  best  way 
we  can. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr, 
President,  I  am  a  cosponsor  cf  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI  to  strike  from  t"ne 
bill  that  .section  which  would  provide 
the  7-percent  investment  credit.  If  the 
investment  credit  provision  is  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  bill  it  will  represent  a 
tax  reduction  of  approximately  one- 
quarter  billion  dollars  for  American  in- 
dustry. It  represents  a  tax  reduction  of 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  at  a  time 
when  the  only  manner  in  which  we  can 
finance  it  is  by  a  further  increase  of 
the  national  debt  and  by  borrowing  the 
money  bec^iuse  we  are  already  operating 
at  a  deficit. 

I,  as  much  as  any  other  Member  of 
the  Senate,  look  forward  to  the  lime 
when  we  can  cut  taxes.  However,  we 
should  not  cut  income  taxes  for  corpora- 
tions or  individuals  on  borrowed  money. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  and  those  who 
have  engap-?d  m  colloquy  with  him  state 
that  the  proposal  would  put  this  money 
into  the  spending  stream  and  would 
thereby  help  our  economy.  I  am  very 
much  surprLsed  to  find  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration now  advocating  the  trickle- 
down  theory,  that  they  favor  a  tax 
reduction  for  some  of  the  major  corpora- 
tions of  this  country  in  the  hope  that 
a  lutle  of  this  money  will  tnckie  down 
and  help  the  employees  and  stockholders 
and  the  economy  m  general.  If  we  are 
gomg  to  give  a  tax  reduction  to  em- 
ployees and  we  w^ant  to  put  money  into 
their  hands  let  us  do  it  with  a  bona  fide 
tax  reduction  and  reduce  taxes  fur  all 
taxpayers.  Let  us  not  pass  a  tax  reduc- 
tion on  to  cor;K  rat  ions  and  then  .say  we 
hope  some  of  it  w  ill  tnckie  down  to  the 
workmgmaii  and  to  the  people  in  the 
lower  tax  brackets. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  last  several 
years  about  the  trickle-down  theory.  I 
am  surprised  now  to  see  it  embraced  so 
ardently  by  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion and  by  some  in  this  country  who 
have  heretofore  denounced  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield'?^ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  we  want  to  have 
the  issue  clear  as  between  us.  I  shall 
not  support  this  pror>osal  on  the  trickle- 
down  theorj',  because  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  about  that.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
expensive  way  to  spend  tax  money.  But 
I  certainly  would  appreciate  having  the 
views  of  the  Senator  on  the  more  funda- 
mental question,  to  me,  of  remachining 
American  industrial  plants  and  giving 
inducements  for  that  purpose. 

I  am  aware  of  the  Senator's  extraordi- 
narily fine  leadership  in  respect  to  de- 
preciation. I  pay  him  all  honor  for  that. 
I  think  that  is  a  very  potent  factor  in 
what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish. 
Nevertheless.  I  feel  that  the  7 -percent 
tax  credit  must  be  discussed  in  these 
tenns.     The  Senator  has  a  right  to  his 
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views  as  to  the  trickle-down  theory,  and 
I  think  he  has  made  a  legitimate  point 
about  the  administration. 

I  was  only  explaining  the  view  of  one 
Senator  on  his  side  of  the  aisle  as  to  why 
I  would  favor  this  proposal,  because  I 
feel  that  even  though  there  is  a  little 
improvement  in  depreciation,  and  I 
would  willingly  join  with  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  who  has  shown  extraor- 
dinary leadership  m  netting  more  of  a 
depreciation  system  for  equipment,  a 
system  more  along  the  European  line, 
which  IS  designed  to  encourage  business 
to  remachine,  I  still  feel  that  with  this 
opportunity  available,  it  is  so  important 
in  terms  of  re-equipping  American  in- 
dustry that,  to  me,  it  outweighs  any  other 
consideration,  I  shall  take  that  posi- 
tion, 

I  atrree  with  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware that  the  system  should  not  be 
justified,  and  I  do  not  think  it  could  be 
justified,  on  the  trickle-down  theory,  be- 
cause that  IS  a  very  expensive  way  to 
spend  tax  money. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  only 
repeat  the  argument  that  has  been  made 
that  this  bfHiefit  would  accrue  to  the 
workmgman  and  other  taxpayers.  The 
only  way  that  could  happen  would  be  to 
accept  the  trickie-down  theory. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  our  present  depreciation 
schedules  are  outmoded.  I  was  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  administration's  recent 
action  m  revising  schedule  F  and  have 
been  advocating  this  revision  for  the 
past  several  years. 

I  would  even  go  further  and  modify 
the  existing  depreciation  scliedules  un- 
der our  existing  laws  if  we  had  the 
money  I  made  this  suggestion  in  com- 
mittee and  discus.sed  with  the  Treasury 
Department  my  view  that  a  more  ap- 
propriate method  of  helping  American 
industry  at  this  time,  rather  than  start- 
ing a  complicated  7-percent  tax  credit, 
would  be  to  liberalize  the  depletion  rates 
in  the  framework  of  our  existing  law. 
Why  not  just  change  the  existing  de- 
preciation schedule.  For  instance.  I  sug- 
gested that  rather  than  doubling  the  de- 
preciation on  a  declining  balance 
method,  we  change  to  2 '2  times.  This 
would  allow  all  taxpayers  to  write  off 
their  investments  on  a  more  rapid  basis. 
But  it  would  keep  this  change  confined 
to  the  basic  principle  which  has  always 
been  a  part  of  our  tax  structure;  namely, 
that  we  would  never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, allow  an  individual  taxpayer  to 
write  off  more  than  100  percent  of  the 
original  cost  of  the  item 

One  of  the  basic  objections  to  this  cur- 
rent proposal  is  that  wuh  the  7-percent 
investment  credit  a  taxpayer  can  claim 
as  depreciation  114  percent  of  the  cost. 
There  is  no  argument  about  that.  That 
IS  the   mechanics  of  the  proposal. 

In  addition,  it  is  very  complicated. 
The  staff  has  prepared  an  explanation 
of  this  investment  credit  as  it  was  re- 
ported out  of  committee.  The  Treasury 
proposal  has  been  changed  two  or  three 
times.  When  the  President  first  pro- 
posed the  investment  credit.  I  asked  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  to  prepare  a  report  as 
soon  as  possible  to  show  taxpayers  how 


the  investment  credit  would  work;  it  re- 
quired five  pages.  The  formula  in  the 
pending  bill  is  just  as  complicated.  The 
only  taxpayers  who  will  use  this  compli- 
cated method  will  be  the  corporations 
which  are  large  enough  to  keep  their 
tax  returns  continuously  open  and 
which  have  a  group  of  tax  experts  on 
their  regular  payrolls  to  figure  taxes  at 
all  times.  If  a  taxpayer  claims  this 
credit  and  then  sells  the  piece  of  equip- 
ment 6  years  later  he  will  have  to  go 
back  and  recompute  his  tax  returns  and 
open  them  for  those  6  years  because  he 
can  keep  but  one-third  of  the  tax  credit. 
If  he  sells  the  equipment  within  4 
years  he  will  lose  all  of  the  tax  credit 
and  will  have  to  recompute  his  return 
accordingly. 

The  average  small  taxpayer  who  does 
not  employ  an  accountant  on  his  pay- 
roll 12  months  a  year  will  not  reopen  his 
tax  returns  voluntarily  for  this  claim. 
This  proposal  is  even  too  complicated  for 
a  ?Iarvard  professor  to  understand. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 
Mr.  WJLLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  question  on  the  point  so  ably  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  McGraw-Hill  survey  asked 
hundreds  of  businessmen  whether  they 
would  use  the  tax  credit,  apropos  the 
Senator's  argument  with  respect  to  re- 
machining  and  bringing  up  to  date  their 
equipment:  and  is  it  not  true  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  said,  "No";  and 
that  the  conclusion  w'as  that  this  pro- 
posal would  have  a  very  slight  effect 
ui>on  increasing  modernization  of  equip- 
ment—about 1'2   percent? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  Yes; 
small  companies  would  pass  it  by  almost 
entirely  because  they  do  not  understand 
the  complications  of  getting  the  credit. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
made  a  similar  survey  and  asked  a 
thousand  businessmen  whether  in  1962 
they  would  use  the  proposed  tax  credit? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  That  is 
true.  Any  provision  which  is  so  com- 
plicated that  it  requires  the  experts  of 
the  committee  to  devote  5  pages  to  an 
explanation  of  it  is  too  complicated 
for  the  average  taxpayer  and  is  of  no 
benefit  to  him. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  McGraw-Hill  found  that  in  the 
coming  year  the  plans  of  business  are 
to  spend  more  on  investment  in  plant 
and  equipment  than  ever  before  in  his- 
tory— more  than  SI  billion  more — and 
that  30  percent  of  that  will  be  for  mod- 
ernization, without  the  investment 
crcdif 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  I  would  support  a  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  present  depreciation  sched- 
ule, but  I  would  want  it  done  within  the 
framework  of  the  existing  law  so  that 
every  taxpayer,  whether  he  be  a  farmer 
in  Nebraska,  Delaware,  or  Wisconsin,  or 
a  small  businessman  in  any  State,  could 
compute  his  own  tax  return  and  know 
what  he  was  paying.  Why  propose 
something  so  complicated  that  no  one 
can  understand  it? 


Mr.  Walter  A.  Slowinski,  speaking  in 
behalf  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States,  told  the  committee: 

The  chamber  again  recommends  against 
the  adoption  of  this  novel  and  untried 
preferential  tax  credit  subsidy  for  business. 
It  is  also  unnecessarily  complex,  and  It  will 
be  difficult  to  administer. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield, 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Under  this  proposal, 
could  an  American  business  concern  get 
credits  for  modernizing  or  reequipping 
a  plant  which  it  owned  in  another 
country? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  it  could  if  the  ma- 
chinery is  bought  in  this  country.  If  it 
were  a  subsidiary,  I  see  no  reason  why 
that  could  not  be  done. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Suppose  an  American 
company  decided  to  modernize  its  plant 
in  this  country,  but  purchased  outside 
the  United  States  the  equipment  for 
modernizing  the  plant.  Would  that  com- 
pany then  be  entitled  to  the  credit? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  see 
nothing  in  the  bill  to  prevent  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  know  that  most 
American  manufacturers  now  have 
plants  in  other  countries.  If  they  were 
retooling,  would  they  get  credits  regard- 
less of  whether  they  purchased  the  tools 
in  the  United  States  or  bought  them 
abroad? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  I  have 
checked  with  the  staff,  and  the  answer 
is:  Yes,  they  would  get  the  credit,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  tools  were 
bought  in  this  country  or  abroad, 

Mr.  AIKEN,  Will  the  Senator  consult 
with  the  staff  member  in  regard  to  re- 
fitting plants  owned  in  another  country 
by  another  concern? 

I  realize  that  most  of  the  plants  in 
other  countries  are  already  modernized. 
But  if  they  wished  to  install  new  equip- 
ment, would  this  credit  be  allowed  if 
they  used  American  equipment  to  mod- 
ernize plants  overseas? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
advised  that  if  the  equipment  were  pur- 
chased overseas  and  were  used  in  plants 
in  the  United  States,  the  7 -percent  cred- 
it would  still  be  allowed.  If  the  equip- 
ment were  purchased  abroad  and  were 
used  abroad  the  7-percent  credit  would 
not  be  allowed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  suppose  a  plant 
abroad  was  refitted  with  equipment  pur- 
chased in  the  United  States :  Would  the 
credit  then  be  allowed? 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  I  am 
advised  by  the  staff  that  it  would  not. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then  there  would  be  no 
incentive  to  use  American  machine  tools, 
regardless  of  whether  a  plant  in  the 
United  States  or  a  plant  overseas  w^as 
being  refitted. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr,  President,  on  the 
question  of  agreeing  to  this  amendment, 
I  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  Mr. 
President,  I  join  in  the  request  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  SMATHER5.  What  amendment 
is  this? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Byrd-Williams  amendment. 
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Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr.  BuR- 
DICK  in  the  chair »,  Is  there  a  sufficient 
second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield 

Mr.  KEATING  Does  the  amendment 
involve  discrimination  between  com- 
panies— for  example,  between  a  company 
which  has  already  modernized  its  plant 
and  one  which  modernizes  it  after  this 
law  goes  into  effect?  Would  a  company 
which  has  already  modernized  its  plant 
be  able  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  this  in- 
vestment credit ''  It  would  not  be  able 
to,  would  it? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct,  a  plant  which  does  its  moderniz- 
ing before  the  effective  date  of  the  bill 
would  not  obtain  any  credit. 

Mr  KEATING  What  is  the  effective 
date  of  the  bill' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  As  the 
bill  came  from  the  committee  the  date 
was  July  1,  1962. 

Mr.  KEATING.  So  modernizing  com- 
pleted prior  to  July  1  of  this  year  would 
get  no  credit  of  this  sort? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  earn- 
ings during  the.se  years  were  not  such  as 
to  enable  them  to  claim  the  investment 
credit  they  could  not  use  any  of  it, 

Mr.  KEATING.  How  long  is  the  bill  to 
continue  m  f  ffect? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Presum- 
ably indefinitely. 

Mr  KEATING  That  is  the  point  I 
was  about  to  make.  If  this  credit  fails. 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  it  will  be 
repealed. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No,  no 
termination  da:c  is  provided. 

Mr.  KEATING.  But  once  enacted,  it 
never  would  be  terminated,  would  the 
Senator  agree? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  it  would  soon  be  rec- 
ognized for  what  it  is;  namely.  a!i 
unwarranted  windfall  or  subsidy,  too 
complex  in  nature.  Therefore  it  may 
well  be  repealed.  Such  a  step  could  delay 
the  long  overdue  correction  of  our  depre- 
ciation rat/^s. 

I  believe  that  if  we  are  to  do  ariythmg 
to  change  the  depreciation  formula  we 
should  do  it  in  a  way  which  will  be 
understandable  to  the  taxpayers,  and  we 
should  also  apply  it  to  the  construction 
of  new  buildings  But  as  the  amend- 
ment now  stands  it  does  not  apply  to 
the  construction  of  new  buildings.  But 
what  good  would  new  machinery  be  if  it 
were  installed  in  an  old,  obsolescent 
building?  Unless  this  provision  is  ap- 
plied across  the  board  I  do  not  believe  we 
shall  be  accomplishing  anything  of  any 
significant  importance.  But  regardless 
of  that  weakness,  a  tax  lo.ss  of  $1  billion 
or  $1.5  billion  annually  would  be  caused. 

While  this  7-percent  investment  credit 
as  recommended  by  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration does  not  apply  to  building 
it  does  apply  to  racehorses  and  bulls. 
I  am  even  advised  that  this  tax  credit 
would  apply  to  the  purchase  price  of 
alligators  and  snakes  when  purchased  in 
the  course  of  a  business.  Who  says  the 
New  Frontier  does  not  have  ideas? 


Mr.  KEATING.  Is  it  the  experience 
of  the  Senat-or  from  Delaware  tliat  once 
ta.x  loopholes — which  is  what  I  believe 
this  amendment  is — are  establislied  in 
the  law.  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get 
them  taken  out  of  the  law? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 
Furthermore,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  tile  United  States  recognized  this 
point  as  it  opposed  this  credit.  That 
organization  ceitamly  represents  Ameri- 
can industry,  and  one  might  thmk  it 
would  favor  an  amendment  which  would 
result  in  a  tax  reduction  of  SI  billion  or 
$15  billion  to  .A.merican  business.  How- 
ever, the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  opposes  the  provision  and 
calls  it  a  subsidy.  It  says  it  does  not 
want  American  business  to  be  accu.sed  of 
getting  such  a  subsidy.  They  recognize 
that  subsidies  are  bound  to  be  accom- 
panied by  greater  government  control  of 
busines.s 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  very  much 
for  the  points  he  ha?  made  and  the  in- 
formation he  has  provided. 

I  thmk  the  tax  credit  is  essentially  a 
gimmick.  It  would  add  a  new  provision 
to  our  tax  code:  and  if  it  did  not  work, 
it  never  would  be  rci>ealed.  Over  the 
years,  it  could  be  a  multibillion-dollar 
blunder.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
temporary  tax  or  a  temporary  tax  credit. 

Mr.  Pre.^ident.  m  the  last  year  I  have 
received  a  grand  total  of  six  letters  fa- 
voring the  investment  credit.  This 
shows  something  of  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  it  has  been  greeted  by  taxpayers 
I  would  much  prefer  to  see  real  rate  re- 
form, which  would  help  little  people  as 
well  as  big,  before  we  take  a  step  like 
this. 

The  investn:ent  credit  before  us  is  an 
unproven  experiment  few  people  want, 
and  that  will  cost  over  a  billion  dollars 
It  is  part  of  a  tax  reform  bill  which  will 
add  substantially  to  our  budget  deficit 
at  a  time  when  although  the  President 
promi.sed  a  balanced  budget,  the  fiscal 
1963  budget  is  deep  m  the  red. 

This  credit  may  be  good;  I  am  not 
saying  it  is  nece.ssarily  bad.  But  I  doubt 
very  much  that  it  is  pood  enough  to  war- 
rant a  Si  billion  increase  m  the  national 
debt 

One  final  word:  Depreciation  is  a  tried 
and  practical  way  to  stimulate  invest- 
ment. I  support  the  steps  which  have 
been  taken  to  liberalize  depreciation 
treatment.  This  is  an  established 
method.  I  think  we  should  stick  by  it. 
If  we  need  further  depreciation  re- 
forms— either  through  legislation  or 
through  administrative  action — let  us 
do  It.  This  would  be  far  better  than  tak- 
ing a  gamble  on  a  new  tax  ginomick  which 
may  not  work,  which  will  be  with  us 
forever,  and  which  will  cost  the  taxpay- 
ers of  the  Nation — big  and  little — at  least 
a  billion  dollars  a  year 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President,  Mr  Harold  Scaff,  chairman 
of  the  tax  committee  of  the  National 
A.ssociation  of  Manufacturers,  opposed 
this  tax  credit :  he  said : 

iMveslment  credit  would  simply  provide 
reduction  In  effective  tax  rates  for  taxpayers 
who  use  their  Income  and  other  funds  as  the 
Government  thinks  is  best  for  the  economy 

at  a  particular  time. 


There  has  been  a  tendency  to  promote  and 
discuss  the  investment  tax  credit  apart  from 
the  price  which  It  would  exact  in  terms  of 
other  changes  In  the  tax  law.  Even  with- 
out the  exaction  of  such  a  price,  we  would 
oppose  the  credit  for  the  reasons  set  forth 
In  the  appendix  attached  hereto.  Very 
simply,  we  believe  that  tax  reductions  should 
be  afforded  by  direct  means.  We  would  take 
this  position  even  If,  In  our  opinion,  all  of 
the  other  provisions  of  H.R.  10650  constituted 
sound  tax  policy. 

Mr,  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  to  me'' 

Mr.  WII  LIAM.'^  of  De'^aware      I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware knows  there  is  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  making  cuts  in  the  tax  rates,  next 
year.  Suppose  next  year  Congress  de- 
cides to  cut  the  corporation  and  the  indi- 
vidual tax  rates.  Is  it  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  that  the  in- 
vestment credit  would  remain  on  the 
statute  books,  notwithstanding  such 
further  cuts? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Pre- 
sumably so.  But  I  am  sure  that  if  this 
investment  credit  is  enacted  it  will  be 
taken  into  consideration  when  a  de- 
cision is  made  on  the  question  of  wheth- 
er to  reduce  the  corporate  tax  rates. 
One  cannot  get  around  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  tax  cut  of  $1.25  billion  or  $1.5 
biUion  for  the  benefit  of  American  in- 
dustry. A  comparable  reduction  is  not 
given  to  any  other  type  of  taxpayer — 
although  it  would  go  to  all  partnerships 
and  individuals  who  purchase  new 
equipment. 

This  provision  will  not  accelerate  the 
modernization  of  American  industry. 
This  is  just  a  windfall  on  a  discrimina- 
torj'  basis. 

Suppose  two  competitive  companies 
each  invest  $10  million  in  new  equip- 
ment during  1962.  One  purchases  its 
equipment  in  June  and  the  other  pur- 
chases its  equipment  m  July.  One  com- 
pany will  get  a  $700,000  tax  credit  or 
windfall;  the  other  company  will  get 
nothing, 

Mr.  MILLER,  But  if  tliis  amendment 
is  enacted  into  law  and  remains  on  the 
statute  books,  and  if  next  year  a  further 
reduction  is  made  in  the  coi-porate  tax 
rates,  the  result  will  be  to  com>pound  the 
tax  relief  for  one  particular  group  in  the 
American  economj'.  In  short,  if  next 
year  a  3-percent  tax-rate  reduction  is 
made  across  the  board,  taxi^ayers  who 
w  ere  able  to  take  advantage  of  this  pro- 
vision would  have,  in  total,  a  5-percent 
tax  reduction — which  would  frustrate 
the  congressional  intent 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Dt^laware.  Yes. 
Furthermore,  if  the  intention  is  to  have 
such  tax  relief  why  is  it  protx)sed  that 
it  be  confined  to  machinery  but  not  ap- 
plied to  new  buildings?  If  the  principle 
is  sound  why  not  have  it  apply  across 
the  board  to  everyone"' 

I  think  this  amendment  is  only  an 
entering  wedge  for  the  beginning  of  sub- 
sidies for  the  benefit  of  certain  segments 
of  American  industry. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Is  it  the  understanding 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  that  the 
proponents  of  the  amendment  advocate 
it  on  the  ground  of  the  need  for  growth 
in  our  economy? 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes; 
they  claim  they  want  to  Increase  the 
producUve  capacity  of  the  American 
economy  so  that  It  \\111  be  better  able  to 
cmipctc  with  the  European  Common 
Market.  But  If  we  accept  that  as  a  rea- 
son tlien  I  ask  by  what  line  of  reasoniuff 
did  the  administration  recommend  that 
the  investment  credit  apply  to  Hie  pur- 
chase of  racehorses,  with  the  result  that 
owe  wh.o  purchased  a  $100,000  racehorse 
would  automatically  receive  a  tax  crrcht 
of  17,000— in  other  words,  t^  tax  reduc- 
tion of  $7,000.  Just  how  W3uld  that  en- 
able the  American  economy  letter  to 
compete  wlih  the  European  Common 
Market?  Under  the  Uvoitock  provision 
bulls  and  even  alligators  are  ir.cluik'd. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Along  the  same  lino,  I 
was  distressed  to  discover  tlml  the  pro- 
posed lax  credit  would  apply  to  the  pur- 
chase of  racehorses,  but  would  not  ap- 
ply to  the  puixhase  of  broodmu  hvt'ntock, 
1  cai^  soo  ft  uretUer  rflauonship  to 
lirowth  of  tiie  economy  by  httMuu  Uu' 
wnendinenL  apply  to  Uio  innehu..e  of 
breeding  livestock  than  1  can  to  Imvlnu 
U  apply  to  llie  purclu^.se  of  luceluuNo.s, 

Mr  WILUAMS  or  IXlawivro,  It  did 
Rpply  to  botli  the  puirha.-^o  of  laco- 
horsra  and  the  purcha.so  of  bull.n  Uut 
AS  the  bill  l"»  befniT  u.s  the  .six-olal  tax 
itHlurtloi^  wluch  would  luwe  boon  al- 
iowod  tho.'^e  wlio  pvucha.vo  tlioso  bulls 
and  rncolinr>.os  has  boon  sliiokou  o\i'. 
That  provision  was  strieki  n  out  in  tho 
Bonalr  commit  toe  Uul  a.s  llio  bill  now 
stand.s  tlu.s  iuvo.>;inont  erodil  would  bo 
allowed  to  tliose  who  purohu.so  ■lu!  ma- 
chines and  all  othor  types  of  uamblmn 
devices,  barroom  equipiiionl,  and  all 
tyi^es  of  o<inipmonl  ust'd  lU  lacotraok.s 
On  the  oiluT  htuul,  U  a  laiiiur  m  Iowa 
neodod  a  iiow  barn  lio  would  not  bo  oli- 
Blble  for  tho  tax  oredll.  'I'hl.s  adniuus- 
ttallon  considers  racolior.so.s,  bull.s,  and 
gamblinw  devioos  more  essonlial  than 
barns  and  warehouses  or  a  new  inanu- 
farturlng  plant. 

Buildin"s  norrs.'-arv  t(^  house  the 
equipment  of  a  manufacturer  would  not 
be  covered.  On  the  othor  hand,  if  a 
man  wl.shed  to  start  a  KambllnK  Joint 
In  one  of  tho  States  In  wlilch  RainbllnR 
i.s  legal  all  the  equipment  for  the  gam- 
blinK  Joint  would  be  covered  by  the  spe- 
cial tax  reduction  on  the  proml.se  that  it 
would  help  our  economy  compote  belter 
with  the  European  Common  Market. 

Mr,  MILLER.  Mr.  I»rosidcnL,  I  re- 
alize th.>  validity  of  the  point  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  Is  makUK',  and  I  un- 
dorstatul  thai  he  has  pointed  out  thai 
the  pi-oponont.s  of  this  amendincni  an- 
ticipate that  it  will  help  llK^  growth  of 
our  ccononvv  But,  as  I  recall,  earlier  lo- 
dav  the  Senator  from  Illinoi.s  poinlod  out 
that  there  may  be  a  silualion  In  which 
a  taxpayer  may  invest  in  new  equipment , 
but  tl'iO  investment  may  noj  even  be 
equal  t-o  the  amount  of  depreciation 
taken  on  his  tax  return:  and  in  such  a 
case  it  could  well  be  that  a  corporation 
which  had  $200,000  of  taxabl--  Income 
last  year  or  this  year  mi^ht  have  only 
S' 50,000  of  taxable  ineome  when  it  took 
advantage  of  the  investment  credit  based 
on  the  $200,000  of  taxable  income  In  the 
previous  year.  In  other  word?;,  tho  cor- 
poration might  have  gone  backward,  in- 


sofar as  its  Income  was  concerned;  but 
it  still  would  reap  the  benefits  of  this 
tax  provision,  based  on  Its  Income  In  the 
previous  year. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,    That  is 
correct. 

The  represent  at  r.c  of  o:;r  of  tho  larg- 
est corporations  in  the  I'nitod  States 
testified  when  he  was  b^f.;-  our  com- 
mittee in  opposition  to  ■ucl.  a  provision. 
He  said  il  would  be  an  unjustified  sub- 
sidy and  ctnph.asi/'.  d  that  his  compaiiy 
Is  not  askm,'  for  it.  He  pointed  out  that 
his  company  would  bont'.t  from  it  to  the 
extent  of  approximately  S75  million,  but 
ho  staled  thai  his  company  would  not 
s!5':nd  one  additiomU  dime  c\n  construc- 
lio!\  ew'W  if  it  \\ort>  allowed  I  he  $75  mil- 
lion. I  admire  this  cniirM:..  for  its  com- 
plete frankness,  but  if  thiv  c'onrres."  had 
no  more  sen.so  than  to  iiass  tin'  pro- 
posal, I  am  sure  tliat  tlu;r  -.'(u-lcholdcra 
wit!  insist  that  thcv  !nk'  ;'.. 

Mr  MILl.KH  Mr  i'roatdcnt,  I  notO 
lh.»t  Uie  JM'naior  from  Ultnolt  li  on  tho 
lUuuv  1  woiuler  if  ih<-  .' ohfttor  from 
li.'l.iw.i!.-  Will  yli-ltl  t.)  in-  •"'  iliu!  I  m*y 
a.tk  a  quo.Mt'.on  of  lum  wlwl;  appUoi  to 
the  lu.-Ht  quest mn' 

Mr    \Vtl,!,!.AM-<  of  p.!  (WMitJ.     X  yltW. 

Mr  MH.l.tlU  1 'iutt'i  ■,!,u><Uh«  Bent- 
tor  fiom  Illinois  to  iiiii'O  -r  -irller  to- 
day Ui;\t.  a  laxp.ivc!  m.  'i'  nveat  In 
rqmpmoMt  ,i  oi'it:i  n  ,'.uu  ol  nuney  and 
,;o'  thn  fix  bonoflt  \\\\A?v  this  provision 
iv^t\\lthsM\ni!inr  tlu'  f  u-'  tlm'  the  In- 
vestment ml'.ht  bo  1«'  s  !lrin  ilie  com- 
bined depreciation  iifduvMion  on  his 
taxable  ineomo 

Mr  noiuji,.\^'>     '!h.\t  Is  coriTCt. 
Mr  Mil. LI  III.    P '•> 'lie  Senntor  from 

Illinois  not  reoo'nU'i'  iha*  If  that  hap- 
p  'ns  w o  n\  i\-  h.i\ r  ,\  '-;!  1 1^  'U  where  the 

t.ixpavi'i'.s  la\i\l)le  inoom(-  ha.-*  aotURlly 
none  l)aok\v;>rd  inNtorul  ni  r;  rvn,  which 
l.n  the  pui'ivKse  as  I  unih'i  s! .  iid.  of  this 
provl.vlon' 

Mr   DOUCU-A.s      'I  h.»t  Is  p<vs.slble. 

Mr  MILL^'IH  If  that  i-.  s  :he  Sena- 
tor pointed  out  tliai  ttip  w.iv  ihe  Invcst- 
mimt  errcUt  was  or;"ln\r,v  proposed  did 
not  have  thai  dofeet  m  i'     Am  I  correct? 

Mr  DOUC.iL.\.s  That  is  correct.  The 
orl;'.tnal  [proposal  was  f'ir  la  iiorcent  In- 
vesiment  erecin  on  nil  sums  invested  In 
oxees.s  of  di  pr(v:a':;>ti  ;'.!i'-i  a  6-perccnt 
credit  on  Uv^  amounis  invested  between 
50  percent  of  doprt-oia;.  n  and  100  per- 
cent of  depreciatiiin  l^ii!  notlilng  what- 
jioever  if  le-  s  than  .'iO  p-m  ocnt  of  depreda- 
tion was  piovidtnl. 

This  proposal  provides  7  percent  across 
tlio  boarci  for  10  percent  of  depreciation, 
JO  pereont  of  dopror.at'.on,  50  percent  of 
d'HTooiaMon,  or  HO  peteent  of  deprecia- 
tion; and  the  bill  ha^  t-  ii  trar -f-irmcd 
fron\  one  which  aims  t-i  si  mul  o.o  In- 
vestment into  one  winch  rewards  gross 
investment,  not  net  investment,  whether 
or  not  i»  mi^eis  depreciation  charges. 

Mr  MILLMR  So  the  purpose  of  this 
provision,  which  is  to  stimulate  growth, 
can  well  be  frustrated  ut^.der  circum- 
stances where  the  taxpa}'  ;■  has  actually 
Ronc  backward  instead  o:    irown? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Thai  is  correct.  He 
wdl  have  urown  wi'h  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  If  the 
new  machinery  is  merely  to  replace  old 
machinery,  he  still  pets  credit,  whether 
it  is  for  expansion  or  not. 


Much  has  been  said  about  tl^e  fact 
thai  tills  provision  would  benefit  tlie 
small  businessman,  a  |)oini  to  which  I 
take  exception.  As  I  said  before,  not 
oiily  Is  it  too  0  anilicaLed.  but  under 
existing  tax  law  ihere  is  a  provision,  not 
affected  by  this  nu.isure,  whereby  tho 
■mall  businessiii.iii  can  write  off  20  per- 
cent up  to  $10,0;:0  L.i  any  one  >:  ur,  and 
that  20  percent  Is  In  advlition  lo  the 
normal  depreciation  sohedulis.  I-'or 
example,  if  a  piece  of  equipmcni  lia.s  a 
10-year  life,  he  can  write  off  20  percent 
of  It  the  f\rst  year  and  in  addition  claim 
another  full  20-percent  th  ii.t  waion 

8o  we  ali'eady  have  wlthm  the  frame- 
work of  existing  law  provisions  winch 
extend  benefits  to  the  small  busines.s- 
man,  benefits  which  far  exceed  tlie  beno- 
flita  provided  under  the  7-poieoni  ur  o.si- 
ment  credit  proposal. 

Z  Mk  unanlmou.s  •  iimt  tiuit  provi- 
sions of  section  17  (i  ,  •i'.aiiupli>  a  '  and 
(b),  be  printed   at    tins  pi^mt    m   ti'.o 

RiCOM. 

There  belna  no  obl<.ia.n  the  .MvU.-.n 
WM  ordered  •.  in  pt  .n'cd  m  the  i;»i  c  a, 
M  followi: 

BBC,    179.   ADOmONAt,     Fl*»»T>VrM»     l>Rr««'J*. 

TtoN     Alluwanck    roe    Mmall 
BuaiNMa, 

(R)  Otntral  rult;  In  th«i  cntt  of  i»ot»on 
170  |Mup«rty.  tht  trrm  "re«aonab)«  allow 
unrp"  (ui  uatd  In  atctiuti  I07(al  mKy,  at  tht 
vttcUon  of  th»  trtxpayrr.  Inolud*  an  Allow* 
anee.  for  th*  Ortt  taxublf  y»«r  for  which  a 
dtdurtlon  la  alluwable  und«r  auction  107  to 
tho  taxpayer  with  roapect  to  nueh  proprrty, 
of  ao  ptro«iU  of  viif  ci>»i  of  auch  pmperiy, 

(b)  Dollar  llmttntton;  If  in  nay  ona  tux- 
ablt  year  tha  coal  of  aecUoa  I7w  pioporty 
with  rvapaot  to  whieh  tho  taxpayar  may 
•loot  an  allowance  under  aubaecilon  (al  for 
Buch  tnxabla  ytar  axcteda  110,000,  then  aub- 
iectton  (At  ahai)  apply  with  roapect  to  tbi>«e 
Itema  aoleottd  by  the  t.upayor,  but  only  t>> 
tho  oxtont  of  ao  acfr«|t^t«  coat  of  SlO.ooo. 
In  tho  oaao  uf  a  husband  and  wife  who  nia 
A  Joint  return  under  occUon  0013  for  tho 
tnxnble  ycnr.  the  limit  illon  under  the  pre- 
cfrtlnn  arntcnce  ihall  be  120,000  In  lieu  of 
•  10,000, 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawai  r     A 
plained  earlier,  I  have  asked  ti 
the  committee  to  compile  an  i  xi  :.i 
for  the  use  of  the  taxpayer  of  t!.-; 
mcnt  credit  provision  of  H  H 
amended  by  Uie  Senate  I''ii..>:ut 
mittec. 

If  this  is  going  to  be  the  law,  I  think 
the  taxpayers  ouBht  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand how  it  was  intended  to  operate.  It 
took  the  staff  5  pages  to  explain  how  a 
taxpayer  can  take  advantatco  of  this  7- 
pcrccnt  credit  if  ii  is  im  si  d  in  the  form 
now  before  the  Senate 

I  ask  unanimous  coim nt  ih.it  the  ex- 
planation be  printed  at  tios  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  belns  no  objection,  the  (expla- 
nation was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Explanation  or  tki  iNvrrsTMrNT  Cm  r  it  ]'nn- 

VISION  or  HR.   10650  *•■?  .AMf-;t)ir>  vx  tut 

SKNAT«   nN\NCl    COMMITrtE 

The  bill  provides  a  credit  which  n  .y  b-- 
offact  dU-ectly  againfit  income  tax.  Usually, 
thlo  Is  7  percent  of  "quallflcd  Investment." 
Investment  which  Is  eligible  for  the  7-percent 
Investment  credit  is  referred  to  In  the  bill 
as  "quallfled  investment."  Quail  fled  In  vest- 
ment Includes  both  new  property  nnd  up  to 
$50,000  used  property.    Property  qualifies  for 


the  Investment  credit  in  the  year  It  Is  pluced 
In  Bcrvlce  by  the  tiutpuyer 

The  percentttge  ol  investment  whlih  the 
taxpayer  can  take  into  account  aa  i|uiUinecl 
luvMtment  varle*  with  the  expected  u«cfu; 
life  of  tho  property  in  his  bvi«iiiefm  No  pivj* 
of  the  Invr-itnient  with  n  life  <if  h«#>«  thun  4 
yoars  U  taHer,  Into  iiccniint  pr  >{>erty  wnh  a 
life  vt  4  yetxTfi  up  u>  O  yvurs  is  tukfn  mt"  i\c- 
count  at  one-thinl  uf  the  i>in<iunt  nl  nivest- 
monl  made,  property  with  o  life  of  0  to  8 
yeara  la  taken  into  uccuunt  on  the  basis  of 
iwo-thlrda  of  the  inveMment  niuile.  laid 
property  with  n  Iohrit  life  in  tuken  into  ac- 
count at  the  full  nmonnt  of  the  ir.vestment 

PubllO  utility  pfi-perty  l.s  tiikc,  ;i;'m  ac- 
count aa  qurvhfl('<t  .■..\rs\iuv:.[  m  llu-ee- 
■evenlhs  of  the  com  .;  inc  propcrtN  A.t  u 
result,  in  the  him-  >!  4-  >r  .'i-vcur  putilic 
Utility  property  "-'.\c-sv\vT.\h  or  the  mvpNt- 
mont  la  taken   ii,;>.  .u>>jani,    m  the  ui«e  oi 

fi.  or  7-yeivi  pi  jit-rts'  twn-th'.ldn  l^  taWiMi 
into  UCrnlllil  luul  in  the  (•.»»»«  o!  pi  uJKM  1  > 
With  i\  llfr  i[  (1  ),t't::i.  m  in  itr  Ilui-c  h«' s  ci, !  h;. 
i>  !  ikfu  mt"  .u-coiint 

y.i.iMriett  in\  ehl  nii'!it  li  ir<liii  i-d  m  ilu-  lAt-v 
(if  pi  f  'pri  !  \  wilt.  !i  inn  npliu  fini'iil  Un  lit  he  1 
|>r<i|'r|!V  (It'll  I    IN  fll  lit   Uiin,\t.;i(l   1m    tile    »t   iMIl 

iihlpvvieiK  or  ot  lirr  I  uhim;  I  s  "i  nlmm  where 
l)i.i     pi"pi-il\      w  .r.     Ili'mii'il  The     uinmini 

tri'iliMl  lui  c|ualirie(|  ImeBtmriil  lii  the  i  unr 
nl  ll\p  M'p;.i  einelit  pi  "peltv  Ib  n-iluieil  h\ 
I  lie  III  11  'Ui  it  '!  the  i  iiMii  .uii  e  ;  i|  Im  the  i  .n-' 
of  Ihe  I  I'pliii  rinelil  plopci|t\  wlii>he\ei  \r. 
I  he  le-.'iei 

The  pr'ip<'it>  t.iKen  int.i  n.  i- Mint  ii.'<  i|iiii;i- 
Hcil   ln\i'»tmrnl    inHPit    he  jnn  i  luixrd      i      M.e' 
VI, "e  i\r(|uire(l  atier  .)\me  ;in    luttj 

t'ni'ii  pfiiperlv  aUo  U  ellKlhlr  tur  llie 
(ledil  I!  pun  liMxed  nftrr  Junr  ;h)  UniJ  Init 
the  .(111  liiit  Which  inn\  he  t^*Ken  into  m  • 
OvHtul  if  liiniii'd   to  It  in.iviinuin  .>;   ».'*(M)tio  n 

yoar, 

in  thr  i:iM'  ■■!  li  i-lund  :il.d  w  . ;  i  I'.;,;  ^: 
M- 1  >!  1 1  e  1 1  I  •  ;i  Hi  t  hf  iiM'd  pi  ipiM  \  w  . '  1 1  m 
'i'l'  '  1  1-..1  h  l^  limned  to  a  nmxnruir.  ■: 
.».':>  ooci  ^ll;.(l.^  i.iic  rf  Ihe  t^.'  Ii.i.t  ii  •[  pui 
ehuni'd  r>n\  (|UulU\li  l|  \i->rd  piopeiiv  In 
Whil  h  1  ii'-.e  Ihi'  olhel  in  rniMlrd  In  I  hv  {uU 
a.'io  noo 

llir  t.ix  iieilit  tn:iv  ii'd  eviei'd  Iuk  iiuhilliy 
up  I.'  iv   level    d  auf)  1)00  and  inny   n    t    exceed 

;"i  peici-nt  iif  t  IX  Uiihnitv   iii   ■.  e  IImk  fUnonnt 

Aii\  tax  I  t('(P,|  which  m:i\'  n  !  hr  uiiird  In  th.L'i 
.'.i!»hlon  c.'Ul  hi-  1  iiriied  h:\ck  ,1  vrfu"  and  f  ir- 
Wivrded  T)  veiui  .iinl  n!.rd  a,-  !(  ;!  wi-ir  a  cl'ed,' 
f  ir  t  ha!    \  ear  or  \  rar.i 

The  Inll  pr.>\;deK  a  spcc'.il  recapture  rvile 
ir  properlv  is  dujiiwed  l!  txinre  the  end  of 
l:^  eKtim.ited  useful  In'e  m  tin-  haiuU  ol  ilie 
t.ixp.i\er  and  this  periml  is  ies.s  ilian  H  \ears 
then  the  umouiU  of  the  credit  wln.h  ni.iy 
he  taken  I.h  reduced  In  such  a  inunner  as  if 
the  estimated  ti.Heful  life  of  Mn-  pr  ij>erty  hiid 
Inltiallv  heen  c>  rrectly  e.«-it  iin.itetl  However 
Ihi"-  ,1(1  ;vi-.t  ii'.(-n!  If.  mule  \::  M.e  current  seal 
I  .it  luT  ih.m  111  tlie  pri  ir  year. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  cuht  or  other 
!'■■■.  !  the  pioperty  .h  l  he  rodUCOd  by  7 
j(:,i-i.t  ,f  the  qviahiied  investn^ent  This 
i<-i1  c  1 1,  ],  I'l  f,>r  pvirpo.'.es  h'.ili  oi  deptci-la- 
Hon  t,i  tir  tj\ken  ^nlihetpiei.t ',v  and  ah,o  m 
rase  the  property  is  Mihse(Hirnt  ly  mhUI  If 
Vnu-iiuse  of  llmltutlo^^  thr  full  aniovuit  of  th'" 
(  rf>(tit  cniinot  Iv  taken  tills  can  ari.se  either 
iMo.isr  the  property  Is  stVul  ami  the  cretllt 
'■-■  ;(-d<ii'rd  (ir  he<"uu,><e  the  carrvcver  und  curry- 
hnck  do  nut  permit  the  lui;  vise  of  the 
'■'•fdlt  then  the  taxpayer  l.<i  nMcwed  a  special 
!•  inctlon  from  ir.conie  eriual  to  the  ;\mi'\int 
i)y  which  the  hn.sis  of  his  property  was  re- 
duced hut  tor  which  no  credit  wns  t.-xken 

(hiiv  what  Is  called  section  38  property 
l.s  treated  (\s  quallfled  lnve.stment  under  the 
l>Ul  Most  tangible  personal  property  qviall- 
fles  Except  for  buildlnps  and  structiiral 
components,  real  proixrty  which  Is  used  In 
manufacturlnp,  production  or  extraction  or 
In  furnishing  traiisfxirtntlon,  commv.r.lca- 
tlons  electrical  energv.  gas  w;;ter  or  sewnpe 
disposal  services  also  qualified.     Tills  Is  also 


true  of  real  property  other  than  bullding.s 
and  structural  components  used  fur  research 
or  storage  facilities  In  the  case  of  any  uf  the 
categories   mentioned   above. 

There  arc,  however,  certain  categories  of 
jiroperty  which  are  excluded  from  the  delini- 
ti'Mi  if  fiviallfymg  inve.xtment  These  exclu- 
^iop,^  1:, elude 

I  1  I    M(>(d  jiroperty  U'-ed  prtmarltv  f^r  lodp- 

M'-'  pi'.pcity  vi-'c,!  Dy  tax  exempt  or- 
^un,/  1 ; .  <ns 

(3'    IT'iporty   U'-ed   l\    k"  \  e:  ninrntnl  unlta. 

(4)    M  'st  pr^pc:  •  \  \i   ('(i  r:  I  (t    n,  .:,ii' r!v  rni!  • 
Bide  of  t  t.i   t'l.itcii  ,'■■ .  !'  s 
r, .    !  ivc'ti,ck 

The  h;;;  a;,-;.)  pr'  v 'dc  il-.nt  ■;  if^- .--or  ni.iv 
elect  !o  treat  inveMir.ei.t  as  if  niiide  hv  the 
les.nee  rather  than  the  lessor  It  tlie  lessor 
makt-s  tills  ehM'tlun,  liie  lessee  Is  treated  uf 
U  liC  li:,'-i  accpiired  the  property  hlmse.f  The 
Uhefol  iilr  uf  the  piopeits  in  his  ham.s  In  v*  • 
evtr  lb  the  umIui  liIc  in  the  hando  (I  11. i- 
11'  ,M.r 

."-;>!(  nv;  I  ,, '  1  c,  I  Ifh  iif  tiixpiiseih  liave  thro 
in\  cr  tir.cisi  credit  rethiced  on  the  giiaimn, 
thnt  t  litv  flit  niie  reuhon  or  aiiolhei  me  in  i 
ftllly  litXiihle  I'hln  ln('!udt««  mulunl  navlni;,'; 
hahkr.  R.aii.Ka  i.hd  loan  nssoclattoiik  le^u 
iiiii'd  Invedlineni  i  oinpanlps,  eisipei  i»i  tver 
and  finail  liu-ilit"!"  tot  pot  at  Ions  tlrated  I', 
a  inaiihil    >ilinliai    lu  pal  I  tiershlps 

Ml  WVsU  Ml  Pi.^.Nidrnt  I  hnvr  n 
few  coininiMiiN  to  innkr  Rbout  the  lull 
I  »un  opposed  to  (his  umendmrnt  l)t>e(vu.'*e 
I  iM'lirvr  u  Is  di.NorimiMtttory  'Inkr  com- 
pivnv  A  fill  iii.xtutuMv  which  hi\.N  vowf 
nhcud  luul  improved  it.s  plniit  nnd  movl- 
rniutHl  it.s  rquiptncnt  unci  comphMed  thl^ 
pnK"i\sH.  ,s()  thtvl  duiiMu  thr  next  4  oi  ^ 
viuis  it  wiU  not  hnv(<  to  do  fuithfi  tnoil- 
ri  Hi.'. it  lop  It  would  Met  no  b<'m-nt  what- 
,>.o(\t-f     undi'i     Ihi.s     mve.stiiu'Pt     t-udil 

PIOVI.MOII 

tMi  the  othri  htiiul,  compnny  11  svhic!\ 
may  be  n  l(\«.s  well  manuurd  rompiui.s 
i\  rompiMiy  wliirh  muy  br  n  liUKt'i  oi 
smi\lli  1  rompaiiy  thiin  rompniiy  A  but 
hns  not  brrll  .so  fiilslyhtrd  Will  urt  nil 
of  thr  brnrtll  for  whrtlovri  It  i,s  wort!; 
uiidei  thr  Rmrndment 

I  tliink  therrforr  this  l.s  a  di.-cilnv.- 
mitory  ivmriidnirnt  It  di."!rrlmiii(\tr,s 
ui:tuii>t  the  rfTlrlont  In  favof  of  thr  m- 
rfTlrlrnt  It  dl.scrlminfites  nualnst  tlm 
forward  lookini;,  nk'nrcvsive,  Hdvrnlu!- 
ou.s  businrs.s  organization  and.  con- 
vrr.Hcly,  it  di.scrimlnatcs  m  favor  of  onr 
that  may  be  con.slderably  leR.s  so  Tliere- 
fore,  on  the  ground  of  lUs  di.«icriminfttory 
nature.  I  believe  tlie  Investment  tax 
criMhl  .should   be  deh^ted   from   the  bii; 

."=«econdly  1  do  not  Ix-llevt^  m  .select i\e 
tux  treatment  I  tlunk,  generally  .speak- 
mr  all  taxpayt-r.s  \uthln  group.s,  within 
imlu.sine.s,  wlihm  any  colegory,  .sliould 
bv  treated  alike  Both  larije  bu.sinrs.sivs 
and  .small  bu.siinvs.se.s  .should  be  treated 
a!ik(> 

I  also  observe  that  there  is  no  enthu.si- 
,\Mn  fo!'  thhs  investment  tax  ci'edit,  .so 
far  a.s  I  have  been  able  to  f\nd.  among 
American  busine.sso.s  This  fact  was  ad- 
mitted on  the  Senate  floor  this  aftei- 
noon  My  able  and  distlnpui.shed  col- 
lea  ^.nie  from  New  York  said  that, 
although  lie  find.s  little  support  for  thi.s 
tax  credit,  he  thlnk.s  In  due  cour,<;e  it 
will  be  appreciated. 

If  I  know  anythii^g  about  American 
businessmen,  they  are  well  able  to  deter- 
mine for  themselves  what  is  likely  to  be 
beneficial  to  them,  what  is  likely  to  in- 
duce them  to  go  ahead  and  expand;  and 


I  do  not  think  it  needs  interpi'etntion 
from  those  who  are  not  active  in  busi- 
ne.s.s  management 

So  I  say  if  wr  are  going  to  do  some- 
thing to  stimulate  activity  In  American 
I  usiness  by  wav  of  expansion  extension 
of  i)!ant  and  inociernl/ation.  let  us  do  It 
::i.'ti'  Lot  u.s  dn  it  in  the  way  that  tht^ 
("  tiihhshed  leadt  is  of  buslne.s.s  the  stu- 
{'.'•nt^  who  have  i  amrd  their  knowiod;-' 
Iv'CT-.  (  vpc!  H'l'.rc  feel  is  apt  to  pro\id', 
;:ii    i,((isshi>    .^'imulation 

Wluit  does  tlie  business  community 
;!.ink  Will  .sfim  ilate  expansion''  I  would 
.Miy  onhund,  t  \o  ihmps  As  my  able 
and  OistmniiMied  colleague  from  Delu- 
V.  are  said  a  ft w  moments  ago,  an  in- 
creased dipreciution  allowance  would 
1  avt  an  effect  What  lias  already  been 
ofTeied  by  the  Treasury  will  no  doubt 
have  that  e!!i>rt  to  some  extent  but  I 
belli  \'e  ^lo^l  American  bu.Ninewimrn,  if 
iht\  had  a  ehiinee  would  vote  by  a  large 
niaoiiiv  to  iiirrea.sf  rirpirelwllon  nUow 
tiiicr.s  •-.111;  fuither  «o  tth  to  take  advan- 
tat'e  ![  \(iu  \M11  of  Ihe  atUllllonal  $1  'JdO 
million  (hat  thiN  tux  crrdil  provi.Hion  will 
lake  out  of  llit>  Tirnsuiy  lly  pultliii: 
iiilo  rflict  (withri  drpiTClation  allow- 
anres  there  wo\iltl  rettUy  be  a  Mimulat- 
ing  etlocl  und  Uiete  would  alao  be  liic 
ad\aiitai'e  of  tieatliu;  all  alike. 

This   wouki   live   rvrrybody   an   rqtinl 
opportunity    tht-   small   buRinr,v«iman   iv, 
well    as   tht    laiiM    bu.«iine.vMnnn      I    bt>- 
lieve  tins  IS  the  way  taxes  should  wt^ik 
They  shouiid  not  be  tlLvriminatory 

Ml      Wll.l  lAMS    of    Delaware        Mi 
I'reMdtiit     will    the   .Senator   yield' 

Mr  niUSH  I  yield  lo  tlie  Sniutei 
from    l>eiaw»ie 

Ml  Wll.l  I A  M.*"-  of  Delnwnte  Th,f 
Sinato;  iiia\  be  intete.strd  to  know  that 
I  tto  not  local!  a  Mliglr  WH^,e,^^  who 
appeared  before  tlie  .Senate  FUiar.rr 
Committer  ttiiJing  all  of  t.!ir  ittu.M!,\ 
lieai.tns  h.i '.il  wlio  tiid  not  iMidorse  tic 
prinriplr  of  a  lilx'i  allzatioii  of  the  ex:--;  • 
ith-:  ch  pifciation  allowanre  n.s  being  fa; 
preierable  to  the  Investment  credit 

Mr  Br.sH  1  thank  the  Senator  for 
that  observation  Tluit  being  the  case 
I  do  not  see  why  we  should  fly  in  tlie 
face  of  that  kind  of  competent  informa- 
tion mei'cly  because  the  administration 
has  sent  t(.  l!if>  Congress  tills  new  idea 
to  stimulate  production  or  to  stimulate 
business  expansion  of  plant,  and  i)re- 
sumably   [o    merea^se   Job   opportunities 

I  agiee  with  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware My  feeling  is  that  tins  could  be 
much  more  etteetively  done  by  a  furthi  : 
liberalization  o!  the  depreciation  al- 
low anet\s 

Secondly  wh.it  would  be  o!  tn;  lal 
value  or  what  would  perhaps  stmiuinte 
an  e\en  greater  confidence  in  business 
.so  that  business  might  proceed  to  mod- 
ernize and  expand  plant  would  be  a  gtii- 
eral  re'.ision  of  the  income  tax  struc- 
ture I  understand  this  problem  is 
under  consideration  by  the  administra- 
tion, by  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  perhaps  even  by  our  own 
Committee  on  Finance  It  is  expected 
that  in  1963  the  Senate  will  consider  a 
tax  reform  bill 

My  fear  is  that,  by  passage  of  this  kind 
of  gimmick"  and  this  kind  of  tax  bill, 
there  will  be  an  interference  with  and 
an  inhibition  against  the  possibilities  of 
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enacting  the  kind  of  tax  reform  bill  we 
should  enact,  which  is  long  overdue. 

I  fear  that  the  hodgepodge  bill,  which 
probably  will  result  from  Senate  action, 
will  interfere  with  accomplishing  real 
tax  revision  in  1963. 

I  also  venture  to  express  the  fear  now 
that  when  we  have  finished  our  con- 
s.deration  of  this  bill  and  of  the  amend- 
ir.-nus  which  may  be  attached  to  it.  it 
will  be  the  biggest  hodgepodge  bill 
pas.^ci  in  my  memory. 

Where  does  the  Tax  Foundation  stand 
in  connection  with  this?  I  have  not  been 
informed  that  they  have  taJcen  a  favor- 
able view  of  it  at  all.  I  have  tried  to  find 
a  word  of  testimony  in  favor  of  it  from 
tlie  highly  expert  organization  known  as 
the  Tax  Foundation  in  New  York. 

Where  does  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development,  which  is  regarded  to 
be  an  authority  m  matters  of  this  kind, 
standi 

What  does  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  have  to  say?  This  is  the 
great  industrial  organization  represent- 
ing the  manufacturers  of  this  country. 
I  understand  that  they  are  opposed  to 
the  investment  tax  credit. 

I  understand  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  Unit'?d  States  is  opposed  to 
it. 

I  understand  that  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  the  CIO  likewise 
are  opposed  to  it. 

All  of  these  people  have  an  interest 
in  the  expansion  of  American  business, 
of  American  plant.  They  are  interested 
in  American  economic  growth.  No  one 
of  these  people  is  in  favor  of  this  pro- 
vision. In  fact,  it  appears  that  all  of 
them  are  opposed  to  the  investment  tax 
credit  scheme. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mi". 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  Not  only  are  those 
organizations  opposed  to  it,  and  vigor- 
ously opposed  as  the  Senator  has  stated. 
but  Mr  Charles  B.  Shuman,  president 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, likewise  opposed  it  as  being  of  no 
benefit  to  the  American  farmer  or  to  the 
small  businessman. 

In  fact.  I  have  never  seen  a  proposal 
on  which  there  was  such  a  imanimity 
of  opinion  in  opposition.  Several  peo- 
ple said,  'Surely;  if  Congress  passes  the 
bill  we  will  take  the  money  which  is  to 
be  passed  out,  but  it  is  an  unwarranted 
sub.sidy."  That  phra.^e  was  repeated  over 
and  over  again. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  observation.  I  must  say  that  over 
the  years.  I  think,  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  has  taken  very  sound 
positions  in  respect  to  matters  of  this 
kind,  affecting  the  economic  life  and  the 
economic  growth  of  the  country. 

If  one  talks  to  representatives  of  mo.'^t 
companies  privately,  they  say,  "We  are 
going  ahead  with  our  expansion  pro- 
gram. We  would  be  happy,  perhaps,  to 
get  this  windfall.  If  it  is  coming,  we 
Will  take  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  will 
go  ahead  with  our  plans  whether  it  is 
pa.ssed  or  not." 

My  final  point  is  that  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  it  will  offer  any  stimula- 


tion or  create  any  new  expansion  of 
plant,  which  would  not  take  place  with- 
out an  investment  tax  credit. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  studied  the  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  and  the  minority  views, 
as  well  as  the  majority  report.  I  am 
convinced  that  we  v.'ould  be  far  better 
off  if  we  knocked  the  tax  credit  provision 
out  of  the  bill. 


CRATER-LONG       L.\KE3       DIVISION 
OF  SNETTISHAM  PROJECT,  ALASKA 

Mr.  HICKEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanimcus  coiisent  that  tlie  unfinished 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  and 
that  the  Sfn:;te  iiroceed  to  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1744,  S.  594 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  594) 
to  authorize  the  construction,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  the  Crater- 
Long  Lakes  Division  of  the  Snettlsham 
proiect.  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  -Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming'^ 

Without  objecuon,  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness will  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Tiie  Senate  proceeded  to  coiisider  the 
bill  (S.  594'  to  autiionze  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Crater-Long  Lakes  Division  of  the  Snet- 
tlsham project,  Alaska. 

Mr.  HICKEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  would  authorize  the  construction. 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Cra- 
ter-Long Lakes  Division  of  the  Snettls- 
ham project  m  Ahicka.  Favorable  re- 
ports on  this  proposal  have  been  received 
from  the  executive  agencies  involved. 
The  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  has  reported  the  bill  favor- 
ably. However,  because  of  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  between  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  relating  to  the  construction  of 
projects  in  Alaska  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers rather  than  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  recom- 
mended that  the  bill  be  re-referred  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  S.  594  be 
referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HICKEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  notice  the  two  Sen- 
ators from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett  and 
Mr.  Gruening]  are  not  in  the  Chamber. 
I  should  like  to  ask  if  this  proposal  is 
satisfactory  to  tlicm. 

Mr.  HICKEY.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing. I  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
since  the  report  was  given  to  me.  that  it 
is  satisfactory  and  the  action  is  being 
requested  at  tiie  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska    Mr.  Gruening]. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Can  the  leadership 
assm'e  me  on  this  point .' 

Mr.  SMATHER.S.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  might  ask 
the  Senator  a  question? 

Mr.  HICKEY.    I  yield. 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  curious  as  to 
whether  the  able  Senator  from  Wyoming 
has  cleared  this  with  our  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  HICKEY.  When  I  was  in  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer,  the  clerk  from 
the  committee  was  talking  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield],  and 
he  brought  this  bill  up,  handed  it  to  me. 
and  asked  me  if  I  would  make  the  re- 
quest.   I  presume  it  1  as  been  cleared. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  wonder  if  the  able 
Senator  would  mind  postponing  his  re- 
quest for  about  15  minutes,  until  we  can 
check  this  out? 

Mr.  HICKEY.    Very  well. 


REVENUE  ACT  OF  1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  10650)  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  a  credit  for  investment  in  cer- 
tain depreciable  property,  to  eliminate 
certain  defects  and  inequities,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  DOUGLiXS.  Mr.  President,  the 
opponents  of  the  investment  credit  wind- 
fall are  ready  to  vote  now.  I  hope  vci-y 
much  that  there  will  be  no  further  de- 
lays, and  that  we  can  proceed  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quortmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  will 
withhold  his  suggestion  of  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  so  tliat  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  may  say  a  few  words. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  withdraw 
the  suggestion  for  the  time  t>eing. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
noted  a  lot  of  confusion  about  this  in- 
vestment tax  credit.  First.  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  it  is  not  to  be  tax  reform. 
so  far  as  depreciation  is  concerned.  It 
has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  de- 
preciation.    What  it  will  be  is  a  tax  cut. 

A  person  would  figure  up  his  tax  bill, 
and  then  take  a  part  of  the  tax  bill  off 
If  he  qualified  under  the  provision.  It 
would  amount  to  a  7  percent  portion  of 
the  total  cost  of  new  equipment  or  new 
assets  for  manufacturing  purposes  or 
farm  purposes,  with  certain  limitations. 

In  other  words,  if  a  person  bought 
something  new  this  year,  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  act,  the  language  would 
apply,  and  it  would  apply  to  the  extent  of 
7  percent.  In  the  case  of  some  small 
businessess.  purchases  could  be  made  up 
to  $50,000  worth  of  used  equipment. 
Many  of  the  small  businesses  cannot  af- 
ford new  equipment,  but  have  obsolete 
equipment  and  could  up-grade  their 
equipment  by  buying  some  good  used 
equipment. 

The  equipment  must  have  a  a^cful  life 
of  at  least  4  years.  I  ought  to  point  out 
that  the  7  percent  credit  is  not  a  definite 
thing  by  any  means.  It  is  a  graduated 
propwsition.  If  a  taxpayer  buys  some- 
thing and  hangs  onto  it  for  over  4  years, 
he  would  receive  only  one-third  of  the 
credit.  If  he  should  hang  onto  it  for 
over  6  years,  he  would  receive  two-thirds 
of  the  credit.  If  he  should  keep  it  for 
over  8  years,  he  would  then — and  only 
then — get  the  full  credit,  although  ac- 
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tually  he  would  get  a  tax  cut  in  the  year 
in  which  the  asset  was  put  into  seiwice. 
Then  later  on,  If  he  disposes  of  it  in  less 
than  4  years,  he  would  get  no  credit. 
He  would  have  to  refund  the  entire  credit 
to  the  Government.  Or  if  he  disposed 
of  it  in  less  than  8  years,  he  would  have 
to  refund  a  portion  of  the  credit. 

To  be  fair  about  the  proposal,  there  is 
something  to  be  said  about  the  induce- 
ment that  the  measure  offers  to  invest 
in  permanent  type  investments.  In 
other  words,  the  one-third-two-thirds 
proposition  is  designed  to  avoid  a  tax 
credit  for  someone  who  is  merely  going 
to  take  a  quick  tax  deal  and  stay  in  the 
equipment  for  about  2  or  3  years  and 
then  get  out  and  possibly  sell  it  at  a 
profit.  The  i^roposal  is  designed  to  en- 
courage people  to  invest  in  assets  that 
will  have  at  least  a  life  of  4  years,  and 
preferably  an  8-year  life. 

What  is  the  reason  for  the  proposed 
investment  tax  credit?  I  quote  from  the 
statement  of  the  .'['ecretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury before  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee. He  stmmied  up  the  policy  very  well. 
He  said — 

It  wU!  stimulate  Investment  In  moderniza- 
tion and  expansion  of  our  industrial  ca- 
pacity, contribute  to  economic  growths,  and 
sxibstantlally  Increase  the  competlveness  of 
American  products  abroad.  We  must  In- 
crease our  rCBrlency  and  oxir  productivity  to 
meet  the  competition  of  other  nations  which 
are  already  providing  tax  Incentives  for  their 
businesses.  In  recent  years,  we  have  devoted 
less  than  6  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product  In  Investing  In  this  productive  capi- 
tal, only  one-half  of  the  amount  that  West 
Germany  has  been  devoting,  only  60  percent 
of  the  combined  average  of  the  European 
nations  that  form  the  Common  Market.  And 
we  must  have  a  more  satisfactory  rate  of 
capital  formation. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  Secretars^s 
statement  of  the  existing  situation  and 
the  need  for  improvement  I  agree  100 
percent.  But  I  certainly  disagree  100 
percent  with  his  proposed  solution.  I 
think  we  ought  to  make  clear,  first,  that 
this  is  one  of  the  untisual  times  when  we 
find  normally  opposite  groups  going  hand 
in  hand  together  to  oppose  a  piece  of 
legislation.  As  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  on 
the  other,  normally  opposed  on  legisla- 
tion, are  very  mt  ch  together  on  the  pro- 
posal. 

But  it  .seems  to  me,  getting  at  the 
merits  of  the  proposal,  the  worst  feature 
of  it  is  that  it  would  be  highly  discrimi- 
natory. A  businessman  who  in  prior 
years  had  been  keeping  his  plant  up  by 
putting  in  new  eciuipment  and  moderniz- 
ing his  plant  might  have  a  competitor 
down  the  road  who  had  not  been  doing 
so  at  all.  All  of  a  sudden  the  competi- 
tor would  find  that  he  could  have  a  nice 
juicy  tax  credit  Who  would  pay  for  it? 
The  one  who  would  pay  for  it  is  the 
fellow  who  had  been  doing  the  job  of 
modernizing  do\',n  through  the  years. 

I  suggest  another  case.  A.ssume  a  cor- 
poration has  been  making  a  good  profit 
but  has  been  putting  some  of  its  profit 
aside  for  investr.ient  in  good  plant  and 
good  machinery,  instead  of  paying  all  of 
its    profit    out    as    dividends,     Another 


competitive  corporation  has  been  liter- 
ally milking  all  the  profits  out  m  the  form 
of  dividends  and  its  plant  has  become 
ob.solete.  The  second  corporation  in 
effect  would  receive  a  tax  windfall  under 
the  proposal. 

In  fact,  the  tax  investment  credit 
would  almo-'n  put  a  premium  on  past  in- 
efficiency. I  certainly  hope  that  the 
pcndinL'  motion  will  prevail. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
S"nator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  yield. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  What  at>out  the  situa- 
tion in  which  tiie  taxpayer  some  time 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  proposal 
had  already  expanded  or  improved  his 
plant  and  was  carrying  a  debt  load  for 
It.     Would  he  receive  any  tax  credit? 

Mr.  MILLER.  He  would  receive  notii- 
ing  at  all.  No  effort  has  been  made  by 
the  proponents  of  the  legislation  to  make 
it  retroactive  and  give  some  tax  benefit  to 
a  taxpayer  in  that  position. 

Mr.  CURTIS  The  proposal  applies 
not  only  to  plant  renewal  and  improve- 
ment but  also  to  plant  expansion,  so  far 
as  machinery  is  concerned. 

Mr   MILLER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Suppose  the  taxpayer 
is  engaged  in  business  in  an  area  in 
which  the  prudent  thing  to  do  would  be 
not  to  expand.  If  he  followed  that  pru- 
dent course,  lie  would  not  receive  any  tax 
deduction. 

Mr.  MILLER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  about  the  taxpayer 
that  would  expand  anyway?  He  might 
get  a  windfall  out  of  the  proposal.  Is 
that  true? 

Mr  MILLER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  the  payment  of  that 
windfall,  would  the  economy  be  spurred 
to  any  more  construction  or  any  more 
jobs  by  reason  of  the  passage  of  the  pro- 
posal? 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  has  al- 
ready anticipated  my  answer  as  no." 
because  he  has  pointed  out  the  situation 
in  which  the  expansion  would  take  place 
regardless  of  the  provision. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  in  a  fev,-  words,  in  layman's  lan- 
guage, tell  us  the  difference  between  a 
depreciation  allowance  or  deduction  and 
a  tax  credit? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Tlie  depreciation  allow- 
ance IS  a  deduction  which  is  used  in  ar- 
riving at  the  amount  of  taxable  income. 
To  the  taxable  incom.e  tax  rates  are  ap- 
plied. On  the  other  hand,  the  invest- 
ment credit  is  a  cut  in  the  tax  bill  that 
has  been  arrived  at  after  applying  the 
tax  rates  to  the  net  taxable  income. 

Mr  CURTIS.  In  other  words,  it  would 
reduce  the  amount  of  the  tax  owed. 

Mr.  MILLER.    Tltiat  is  correct. 

Mr  CURTIS     On  the  net  profit. 

Mr.MILLLR.  That  is  correct.  That  Is 
why  I  v.ish  to  reemphasize  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  relationship  whatsoever  be- 
tween the  investment  credit  and  depre- 
ciation. 

Mr.  CURTIS  One  more  question.  I 
do  not  wish  to  delay  the  Senate.  What 
is  the  practical  difference  between  allow- 
ing a  taxpayer  a  tax  credit  and  having 
the  taxpayer  pay  his  full  taxes  and  then 
receive  a  subsidy  check  back  from  the 
Treasury?  There  is  no  difference,  is 
there? 


Mr.  MILLER.  In  the  first  place,  one 
can  have  a  check  back  from  the  Treas- 
ury in  this  situation  in  which  he  has  had 
a  tax.  But  he  may  have  depreciation 
which  he  must  take  even  thought  he  does 
not. 

Mr.  CURTIS  I  am  not  speaking 
about  depreciation.  In  the  proposed 
incentive  credit,  mathematically  it 
would  amount  to  the  situation  of  a  tax- 
payer paying  the  full  amount  of  his  tax 
and  then  receiving  back  from  the 
Treasury  a  check  for  the  amount  of  the 
credit. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Yes.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  for  a  question. 

Mr.  WLLLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We 
have  before  our  committee  the  so-called 
trade  act.  Under  that  proposal  the 
President  would  be  given  authority  to 
cut  the  tariffs  of  certain  indtistries  up 
to  50  percent  and,  in  some  instances.  100 
percent.  In  return  for  that  he  is  sup- 
posed to  obtain  concessions  from  the 
European  Common  Market  and  other 
countries  with  which  we  could  increase 
our  exports.  It  is  recognized  that  the 
proposal  would  cause  some  industries  to 
suffer.  Some  industries  would  greatly 
benefit.  The  industries  which  would 
suffer  would  naturally  have  no  reason 
for  expansion — in  fact,  they  would  be 
faced  with  all  they  could  do  to  hold 
their  own,  and  may  even  be  on  the  way 
out. 

Under  the  projxised  tax  investment 
credit  as  contained  in  the  bill,  the  tax 
credit  would  go  to  those  indtistries  which 
would  benefit  most  from  the  trade  pro- 
gram, and  those  which  would  be  penal- 
ized by  it  would  be  penalized  even  more 
under  this  provision  of  the  bill,  because 
they  would  have  no  way  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  tax  reduction. 

Mr.  MILl^ER.  We  would  add  in.sult  to 
injury.  Tlie  Senator  has  pointed  out 
another  veiT  important  area  of  discrim- 
ination which  this  provision  would 
permit. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HICKEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  suggestion  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  withhold  it. 


CRATER-IX)NG  LAKES  DIVISION  OF 
SNETTISHAM  PROJECT,  ALASKA 

Mr  HICKEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
temporarily  lay  aside  the  pending  busi- 
ness and  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  1744.  S.  594. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  Leglslative  Clerk.  Abill*S  594' 
to  authorize  the  construction,  operation, 
and  mamtenance  of  the  Crater-Long 
Lakes  division  of  the  Snettisham  project., 
Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request? 

There  bting  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  lo  consider  the  bill. 
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Mr.  HICKEY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  bill  iS.  594)  be  referred  to  the 
Commltttee  on  Public  Works.  This  is  in 
line  with  the  request  of  the  Senators 
from  Alaska  and  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  In-sular  Affairs.  It  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  motion  wa^  agreed  to. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  38.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  TO  PROVIDE  IN- 
CREASES IN  RATES  OF  DISABILITY 
COMPENSATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  H.R.  10743. 
This  procedure  is  satisfactory  to  all  con- 
cerned, and  I  ask  that  it  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair'  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  a-nendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  10743'  to 
amend  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  increases  in  rates  of  disability 
compensation,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was.  to  strike  out  the  language 
proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate 
amendment  and  insert  m  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "the  first  calendar  month 
which  begins  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  but  no  payments  shall 
be  made  by  reason  of  this  Act  for  any  pe- 
riod before  such  effective  date.  The  in- 
creased rate  of  compensation  payable 
to  any  veteran  entitled  thereto  on  such 
first  day  shall  be  further  increased,  for 
such  month  only,  in  an  amount  equal 
to  three  rimes  the  monthly  increase  pro- 
vided for  such  veteran  by  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  is  this 
the    veterans"    disability    compensation 

bill'' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     It  is. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  approved  an  amendment  I  offered 
to  make  payment  beginning  July  1.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  will  do  that: 
but  under  the  House  amendment,  by 
using  a  different  procedure,  about  $500,- 

000  in  administrative  expenses  can  be 
saved.  In  that  action,  we  full  concur, 
because  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the 
bill  will  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, in  his  own  quiet  way,  acting  with 
celerity,  deprives  us  of  an  opportunity 
to  comment  upon  the  importance  of  the 
amendment.  We  in  New  York  have 
much  experience  with  disabled  veterans. 

1  have  an  office  in  New  York  which  deals 
almost  primarily  with  that  subject.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  addressing  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  at  their  con- 
vention about  a  week  ago.  I  can  testify 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  personally 
that  he  will  have  earned,  by  this  amend- 
ment, and  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  I  know, 
the  profound  gratitude  of  the  veterans 
concerned.  It  is  a  bipartisan  effort,  long 
overdue,    and    most    gratifying,    but    it 


should  be  said  that  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois moved  so  quickly  that  no  other 
Senator  had  an  opportunity  to  say  so. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe,  as  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  suggested,  that  the  House 
amendment  carries  out  what  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  had  attempted  to  do.  I 
had  two  amendments  at  the  desk,  one 
to  make  the  effective  date  June  1.  and 
one  to  make  the  effective  date  August  1. 
I  hoped  one  would  be  agreed  to,  and 
the  Senate  aareed  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
making  the  effective  date  July  1.  The 
amendment  which  comes  to  us  from  the 
House  car]-ies  out  the  same  intent.  It 
makes  a  technical  change  so  that  checks 
may  be  received  by  veterans  at  an  earlier 
date.  It  will  also  save  a  large  amount  in 
administrative  expense. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
when  thf^  Senator  from  New  York  used 
the  wora  "celerity. "  he  was  undersetting 
the  case.  I  think  "lightning"  would  be 
a  better  description  of  the  action. 

Not  onl\  do  I  compliment  and  com- 
mend the  distinguished  minority  leader 
for  his  action:  I  also  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr. 
LoNGl  for  the  cooperation  and  accom- 
modation v.hich  he  accorded  the  leader- 
ship on  bo:h  sides  of  the  aisle  in  help- 
ing to  bring  up  the  bill  and  in  helping, 
m  part,  to  bring  about  something  in  the 
way  of  a  retroactive  provision.  Both 
the  Senator-  from  Louisiana  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  have  performed  a  great 
work. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  is  con- 
curred in. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  AM    TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
business  for  today  has  been  concluded, 
the  Senate  adjourn  until  10  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REVENUE  ACT  OF   1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10650*  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide a  credit  for  investment  in  certain 
depreciable  property,  to  eliminate  cer- 
tain defects  and  inequities,  and  for  other 
purpo-scs. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr.  President,  the 
opponents  of  the  giveaway  of  the  $1,300 
million  annual  giveaway,  in  the  form  of 
the  investment  credit,  are  ready  to  vote. 
Let  us  have  no  more  delays.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  Let  us  pro- 
ceed to  vote. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KERR.  Does  the  Senate  decide 
when  it  votes,  or  does  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  decide  when  it  votes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  decides  the  question. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  vote  in  2 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  read  a  part  of  a  letter 
which  I  have  received  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  the  majority  leader  whether  he 
intends  that  we  have  a  quorum  call 
before  we  vote? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Not  neces.sarily. 

The  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  dated  August  27.  1962,  and 
it  is  addressed  to  me.  In  part,  it  reads 
as  follows: 

The  central  element  of  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations was  the  need  for  an  Incentive 
for  Investment  In  machinery  and  equipment 
that  would  stimulate  a  higher  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  better  enable  our  Indus- 
try to  comi)ete  In  markets  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  Investment  credit  contained  In 
this  bill  will  operate  as  a  powerful  stimulus 
to  Investment.  In  combination  with  the 
Treasury's  recent  administrative  reform  of 
depreciation,  the  credit  will,  at  long  last,  give 
to  American  business  tax  treatment  on  new 
investment  In  machinery  and  equipment  ap- 
proaching that  of  Its  chief  competitors  In 
Western  Europe,  Canada,  and  Japan.  Its 
adoption  will  constitute  a  major  advance 
toward  our  national  goals  of  greater  economic 
growth  and  the  Increased  productive  effi- 
ciency and  competitiveness  necessary  to 
a  solution  of  our  balance-of-payments 
problem. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ek-laware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  statements  in  opposition  to 
this  provision  as  made  by  the  AP'L-CIO, 
the  National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers, the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, and  the  Farmers  Union  as  shown 
at  pages  348  and  349  of  the  committee 
report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Stanley  H.  Ruttenberg,  research  director. 
AFLr-CIO.  urged  the  committee  to  "delete 
this  provision  from  the  bill,"  because  those 
he  represented  thought: 

"It  Is  a  multl-bilUon-doUar  windfall  that 
will  not  really  contribute  anything  to  our 
national  goals  and  will  not  relieve  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments problems  as  It  is  claimed.  " 

Walter  Slowlnskl,  appearing  In  behalf  of 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  respect 
to  the  "Investment  credit"  provisions,  said: 

"The  chamber  again  recommends  against 
the  adoption  of  this  novel  and  untried  pref- 
erential tax  credit  subsidy  for  business.  It 
is  also  unnecessarily  complex,  and  It  will  be 
difficult  to  administer." 

Harold  H.  ScaH,  chairman.  Tax  Committee, 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  said 
"investment  credit  would  simply  provide  re- 
duction In  effective  tax  rates  for  taxpayers 
who  use  their  Income  and  other  funds  as  the 
Government  thinks  is  best  for  the  economy 
at  a  particular  time." 

"There  has  been  a  tendency  to  promote 
and  discuss  the  Investment  tax  credit  apart 
from  the  price  which  it  would  exact  In  terms 
of  other  changes  In  the  tax  law.  Even  with- 
out the  exaction  of  such  a  price,  we  would 
oppose  the  credit  for  the  reasons  set  forth 
In  the  appendix  attached  hereto.  Very  sim- 
ply, we  believe  that  tax  reductions  should 
be  afforded  by  direct  means.     We  would  take 
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this  poeltlon  even  If.  In  our  opinion,  all  of 
the  other  provisions  of  H.R.  10660  consti- 
tuted sound  tax  jioltcy." 

Charles  B.  Shiiman.  president.  American 
Farm  Bureau  Feceration,  took  the  position 
that  "these  provLclons  are  both  unsound  and 
likely  to  have  a  number  of  undesirable  ef- 
fects. It  would  l)e  far  better  to  IlberaUzc 
the  treatment  of  depreciation  and  work  to- 
ward a  general  reduction  In  Income  tax 
rates." 

"The  propyosed  investment  credit  Is  a  sel- 
ective form  of  tax  relief — In  reality  a  sub- 
sidy. •  •  •  The  ri;sult  would  be  to  give  some 
taxpayers  a  com;)et;ti\e  ad\antage  at  the 
expense  of  others  " 

Although  the  Pinners  UrU.iin  did  not  .send 
a  representative  to  testify  directly  before  the 
Finance  Committee,  a  commiinlcatlon  signed 
by  James  G.  P.-  tton,  pre.sldent,  National 
Farmers  Union,  f  ublished  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  March  29,  1962  (p.  5417^ 
Bald: 

"Urge  your  Influence  to  delete  provision 
giving  huge  private  corporations  operating  at 
less  than  full  cnpiiclty  over  tli2  billion  and 
private  electrical  power  monopoly  over  $100 
million  In  tax  suljsidles  which  would  result 
In  the  flight  of  capital  overseas  and  further 
aggravate  the  doll  ir  crisis." 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  after 
careful  consideration  and  a  creat  deal 
of  soul  scarchinir.  I  have  decided  to  cast 
my  vote  in  favor  of  the  investment  credit 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  pending  tax 
bill.  H  R  106,50.  This  is  the  central  item 
in  the  bill  and  it  allows  a  7-percent  credit 
against  tax  for  most  taxpayers  for  their 
purchases  of  machinery,  equipment,  and 
certain  other  property. 

The  fundamrntal  purposes  of  the 
provision,  as  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  TreasuiT  have  repeatedly 
emphasized,  are  to  stimulate  our  econ- 
omy, to  help  American  industry  com- 
pete more  effectively  for  markets  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  to  help  alleviate 
our  serious  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem 

I  cannot  escape  the  feeling  that  the 
section  is  not  the  best  or  fairest  approach 
to  tho.se  problems.  It  is  discriminatory 
and  costly.  But  it  is  also  the  studied 
recommendation  of  the  President  at  a 
time  when  the  N'aMon  is  faced  with  a 
sluggish,  listless  economy.  Furthermore. 
we  are  faced,  in  the  closing  weeks  of  this 
session,  with  ony  the  choice  of  saying 
yes  or  no.  It  is  too  late  to  start  anew 
with  the  long  process  of  drafting  new 
proposals  in  this  complex  field. 

To  reject  the  provision  means  doing 
nothing.  It  means  ignoring  the  state  of 
the  economy,  fnd  turning  down  the 
remedy  sought  ty  the  President.  If  we 
accept  the  prov.sion  we  have  at  least 
made  an  effort  tc  do  something  beneficial 
for  the  economy,  and  an  effort  to  help  get 
the  countrj'  moving  again. 

Therefore,  I  shall  vote  for  the  provi- 
sion of  section  2  as  recommended  by  a 
majority  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  have  sug- 
gested it  three  times,  and  three  times 
I  have  yicldc-d  for  other  purposes.  I 
now  suggest  the  ab.sencc  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIEING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  agreement,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  further  proceedings  under  the  call 
be  disp<'nsed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  a.ereeinc  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  IMr.  Byrd]  and  other  Senators, 
to  strike  all  of  section  2,  as  amended, 
beginning  at  line  8  page  8.  down  to  and 
including  line  16  of  page  38.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legi.^^lative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  <  after  having  voted 
in  the  net-'ativei.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  L.»iTsrHEl.  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."     I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  !Mr  Bible!, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  FMr.  Haft], 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr.  Lausche], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 
Grr],  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
.m:  Its  IMr.  Smith  1  arc  absent  on  official 
busine.<is. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr  Anderson!,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  IMr.  Geuentnc], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long], 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  !Mr. 
Sv.MiNGTON]    are   necessarily   absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gr.rEMNcl  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mis.souri   IMr.  Syminctc'N". 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Mi.ssouri 
IMr.  Long],  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Smith  J  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansf_eld1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lavsche].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  fMr. 
Bottum],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Capeh'ft'.  the  Senators  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson  and  Mr.  Pearson], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  IMr.  Jord.'.n], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Murpht;'].  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  ab.sent. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  'Mr.  Capeh^rt],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  'Mr.  Mur- 
phy], and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson  1  would  each  vote    "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Tower  1  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson ].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vot^  "'yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30, 
nays  52.  as  follows; 

[No.  221  Leg] 
YE.^S— 30 


Byrd,  Va. 

Hnukft 

Cannon 

Keating 

Bobflrtaon 

Chavez 

Kefauver 

Russell 

CurtLs 

McNamara 

Salton.stall 

Douglas 

MUler 

StenniB 

Goldwater 

Morse 

Thurmond 

Gore 

Neuberger 

Williamt.  Del. 

Hickenlooper 

Prouty 

NAYS— 52 

Yarborough 

Beall 

Hartke 

Monroney 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Morton 

Butler 

Hlckey 

Moss 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hill 

Mundt 

Carroll 

Holland 

Muskie 

Case 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Church 

Jackson 

Pell 

Clark 

JavttA 

Randolph 

Cooper 

Johnston 

Scott 

Cotton 

Jordan,  NO. 

Smathers 

Dlrksen 

Kerr 

Smith.  Maine 

Dodd 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Eastland 

Long.  Hawaii 

Talmadge 

EUender 

Long,  La. 

Williams,  N.J. 

Engle 

Magnuson 

Young,  N  Dak. 

Ervm 

McCarthy 

Young.  Ohio 

Fong 

McClellan 

Fulbnght 

Metcalf 

NOT  VOTING-- 

-18 

Anderson 

Hart 

Murphy 

Bible 

Jordan. Idaho 

Pearson 

Bottum 

Lausche 

Smith   Mass. 

Capehart 

Long.  Mo. 

Symington 

Carlson 

Mansfield 

Tower 

Gruening 

McGee 

Wiley 

Aiken 
Allott 


Bartlett 
Bogga 


Bu'dick 
Bu&h 


So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia,  for  himself  and  other 
Senators,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  reject€'d  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  recomidcr  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pur- 
suant to  the  agreement,  the  clerk  will 
state  the  first  committee  amendment 
passed  over. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  41.  in  line 
18,  and  on  page  42,  in  lines  4  and  7.  after 
the  words  "related  to"  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  words  "or  associated  with." 

Mr.  GORE.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  to  me, 
so  that  I  may  make  aii  mquin"^ 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  inquire 
whether  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
hopes  the  Senate  will  vote  tonight  on 
this  amendment.  I  ask  this  question  so 
that  we  may  have  some  information  for 
the  guidance  of  Senators. 

Mr.  GOFLE.  I  do  not  anticipate  that 
the  vote  on  the  amendment  will  be  taken 
tonight. 

Never  before  did  so  much  money  hang 
on  so  few  words.  That  is  what  this 
amendment  involves.  I  expect  to  discuss 
the  amendment,  not  in  a  dilatory  way, 
but  at  some  length.  Tlie  amendment 
goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  expense 
account  abuse.  If  the  Senate  wishes  to 
leave  the  abuses  of  expense  accounts  as 
they  are  and  permit  them  to  go  even  fur- 
ther, and  permit  them  to  become  worse, 
the  Senate  will  adopt  the  committee 
amendment.  But  this  is  such  a  serious 
question  that  I  expect  to  discuss  it  at 
some  lengtn.  Tins  concerns  one  of  the 
scandals  of  our  country.  One  of  the  slo- 
gans that  has  become  a  symbol  of  cheat- 
ing is  "it  is  deductible." 

So  I  expect  to  speak  at  considerable 
length  against  the  amendment.    I  do  not 
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m-' 


that   I  shall   speak   for   a 
I  understand. 


mean   to  say 

dav  or  two 

Mr.  HUMPHREY. 
M-     GORE.     I    am   not   threatening: 
but  I  do  not  think  we  shall  soon  reach  a 
vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  make 
clear  that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  not  been  dilatory.  He  has  been  most 
cooperative. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  several  Sen- 
ators have  asked  the  majority  leader  or 
me  about  the  schedule. 

I  believe  the  amendment  should  be 
debated,  and  I  have  r.o  intention  of  in- 
dicatm;;  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  my  judgment  in  this 
ca.-p  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and 
til.'  Senators  a-SvSOciated  with  him  are 
representing  the  administration:  and 
that  point  should  be  made  crystal  clear 
before  the  debate  on  the  amendment  is 
concluded. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield':" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair  >.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Tenne.ssee  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida.^ 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  is  just  the  op- 
posite from  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  and  the  Senators  associ- 
ated with  him  on  the  amendment  which 
was  voted  on  a  few  minutes  aso. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  debatable.  The 
provision  now  m  the  bill  with  respect  to 
investment  credit  bears  but  little  resem- 
blance to  what  the  President  requested. 
Mr  SMATHERS.  The  President  orig- 
inally requested  15  percent.  It  was 
later.  I  believe,  reduced  to  11  percent, 
and  then  7  percent.  So  I  do  not  think 
the  Senator  can  take  the  view  that  he 
was  on  the  President's  side  when  he  op- 
posed investment  credit. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  not  sure  the  junior 
Senator  from  Florida  misunderstands  it 
a.~  much  as  his  statement  might  lead  one 
to  conclude. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ■;' 

Mr.  GORE.  In  just  a  moment. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Florida  un- 
derstands that  the  provision  recom- 
mended by  the  President  was  15  percent 
of  net  investment,  intended  as  a  reward 
for  concerns  which  invested  in  plant  and 
facilities  over  and  beyond  their  depreci- 
ation allowance.  What  we  have  now  is  a 
tax  reduction  for  almost  eveiybody  who 
buys  a  depre<:iable  item. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  will  the 
Senator  yield ':' 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma, 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee is  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  last 
thing  the  majority  leader  read  into  the 
Record  was  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Dillon,  m  which  he 
specifically  stated  that,  speaking  for  the 
administration,  he  favored  the  tax  credit 
provision  before  the  Senate  and  urged 
that  it  be  approved:  is  he  nof 

Mr.  GORE.  I  heard  the  letter  read, 
and  I  challenpe  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
hon;a  to  obtain  a  similar  letter  recom- 


mending approval  of  wide-open  expense 
accounts. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa was  not  talking  r.bout  that 

Mr.  CrORE.  I  challenge  the  Sena- 
tor  

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee would  like  to  run  from  the  corner 
into  which  l-.e  has  been  maneuvered.  If 
he  wants  to  escape,  I  always  believe  in 
giving  the  Senator  the  opportunity  to  es- 
cape. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  willing  to  have  the 
Smator  from  Oklahoma  call  Secretary 
Dillon  and  see  if  he  can  get  a  letter  ap- 
proving this  amendment. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa does  so,  will  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee vote  for  it? 

Mr.  GORE.  No:  I  would  not  vote  for 
It.  There  are  many  reasons  which  in- 
fluence me  othei-wise.  These  three  little 
words  sound  innocent  enough,  "in  as- 
sociation with" 

Mr  KERE 
Senator. 

Mr.  GORE. 

Mr.  KEER. 

Mr.  GORE. 


I  would  like  to  correct  the 


"Or  associated  with." 
'Or  associated  with." 
My  friend  is  correct.     He 
can  be  correct  in  the  little  things  and 
wrong  in  the  big  things  more  often  than 
any  other  man  I  know. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator,  be- 
cause to  that  degree  I  am  ahead  of  him. 
Mr.  GORE.  This  raises  a  question. 
Since  he  and  I  have  been  in  disagree- 
ment so  often  of  late,  I  do  not  know  how 
the  Senator  could  claim  to  be  too  far 
ahead  if  he  uses  contrary  positions  as  a 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  will  the 


:Mr.    KERR. 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE. 
Mr.  KERR. 


I  yield. 

If  we  were  in  disagree- 
ment all  the  time,  would  not  that  have 
to  prove  that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
thought  he  was  correct  in  his  statement? 

Mr.  GORE.  It  is  not  all  the  time. 
There  is  a  measure  left  for  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  to  have  an  edge  in  error 
on  the  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KERR.     At  the  end. 

Mr  GORE.  I  am  willing  to  concede 
that  the  edge  may  get  thin  between 
friends. 

Mr.  President.  I  started  to  say  that 
these  three  words  sound  innocent 
enough,  but  when  I  read  the  committee 
report,  which  gives  the  committee's  leg- 
islative intent,  and  therefore  the  legal 
effect  and  meaning  of  the  three  little 
words.  I  am  imable  to  determine  any 
item  of  personal  expense  that  is  now  de- 
ductible under  the  scandalous  practices 
that  prevail  today  which  would  not  be 
deductible  under  this  amendment  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  committee  report.  As 
the  meaning  of  these  three  words  is  in- 
terpreted by  the  report,  this  is  a  formula 
for  tax  cheating. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  "Where  does 
the  Senatoi-  get  the  idea  that  a  clearly 
deductible  item  is  tax  cheating?  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  the  law  says  one 
owes  something,  he  owes  it:  and  if  he 
does  not  pay,  he  is  cheating.  But  if 
something  ;s  deductible  under  law,  and 
intended  to  be  so.  I  cannot  see  where  the 


Senator  gets  the  idea  that  a  person  is 
cheating  if  he  takes  a  deduction  he  is 
entitled  to  take  in  his  income  tax 
accounting. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  would  main- 
tain then,  I  take  it,  that  there  is  no 
cheating  under  practices  which  now,  un- 
fortunately, prevail? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  may  have  a  different 
point  of  view  from  that  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  but  it  is  my  theory  that 
if  one  takes  a  deduction  which  is  per- 
mitted under  law.  he  is  not  cheating.  If 
he  attempts  to  take  one  that  is  not  per- 
mitted, if  he  falsifies,  if  he  misrepresents 
a  fact,  if  he  does  something  the  law 
never  intended  that  he  could  do,  he  is 
cheating;  but  if  he  has  the  right  to  de- 
duct something — and  I  am  talking  about 
this  amendment — such  as  the  expense  of 
taking  to  lunch  or  dinner  someone  he  is 
trying  to  do  business  with,  if  it  is  clearly 
intended  that  the  cost  of  entertaining 
someone  a  person  is  trying  to  do  business 
with,  or  hoping  to  do  business  with,  is  a 
deductible  item,  and  the  law  intends  that 
a  person  may  be  permitted  to  take  such 
deduction,  how  does  that  become 
cheating? 

So  far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned,  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  not 
trying  to  contend  that  someone  Is  cheat- 
ing if  he  takes  a  deduction  which  the  law- 
intended  to  permit  him  to  take. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  take  it,  then,  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  would 
maintain  that  no  cheating  is  involved  in 
the  scandalous  practices  which  now  pre- 
vail, and  which  were  cited  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Tieasury  in  messages  to  the 
Congress  and  in  testimony  before  com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  of  Congress?  Do 
I  correctly  understand  the  Senator  to 
maintain  that  there  is  no  cheating  in- 
volved in  present  practices? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  answer 
in  my  own  words? 

Mr.  GORE.    Certainly. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     My  answer 
is  that  I  have  not  even  seen  an  example 
of    what    the    Senator    is    referring    to, 
though  I  can  guess  what  it  may  be. 

My  answer  is  tliat  if  the  person,  for 
example,  took  a  man  and  his  wife  to 
dinner,  in  the  hope  of  doing  some  busi- 
ness, or  entertained  them  at  a  theater, 
not  being  in  the  theater  business  him- 
self— a  practice  which  might  be  expected 
of  one  in  his  business  or.  as  Secretary 
Dillon  said,  to  be  expected  in  a  particular 
business,  even  though  he  did  not  recom- 
mend being  able  to  deduct  the  expense — 
if  the  court  said  that  the  man  could  de- 
duct the  expense,  and  the  legislative  his- 
tory in  the  Congress  permitted  that  de- 
duction, in  my  judgment  that  would  not 
be  cheating. 

If  a  man  wrote  down  on  an  expense 
account  somew^here  a  claim  that  he  had 
entertained  somebody  he  had  never 
entertained,  I  would  regard  that  as 
cheating.  But  this  Senator  docs  not 
think  that  someone  is  cheating  when  he 
merely  takes  a  deduction  or  engages  in 
a  course  of  conduct  which  the  law  per- 
mits. 

If  the  Senator  wants  the  conduct  out- 
lawed. Congress  could  outlaw  It.  but  I 
do  not  proceed  on  the  assumption  that 
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a  man  violates  tax  law  if  the  Congress 
never  passes  a  law  to  tax  him. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  think  the  Senator 
makes  himself  t;lear.  He  splits  a  legal 
hair  and  says  that  if  a  man  can  pet  by 
with  it  under  present  law  that  is  not 
cheating.  He  does  not  say  that  it  is 
morally  right.  He  does  not  say  that  it 
is  not  tax  avoicance.  As  I  understand 
the  Senator,  he  says  that  under  the  law- 
it  is  not  cheatint  . 

Let  me  read  to  the  Senator  what  the 
President  of  the  United  States  said  about 
it: 

In  recent  years  widespread  abuses  have 
developed  tlirough  the  use  of  the  expense 
account.  Too  many  ftrms  and  individuals 
have  devised  means  of  deducting  too  many 
personal  living  expenses  as  business  ex- 
penses, thereby  ti.arglng  a  large  part  of  their 
cost  to  the  Pederr  1  Govprnment  Indeed  ex- 
pen.se  account  hi  Ing  has  become  a  byword 
In  the  Amerlcin  s-ene. 

nils  Is  a  matter  of  national  concern,  af- 
fecting not  only  our  public  revenues,  our 
sense  of  fairness  and  otir  re.spect  for  the 
tax  system,  but  our  moral  and  business 
practices  as  well  This  widespread  dLstor- 
tlon  of  our  business  and  social  structure  Is 
largely  a  creature  of  the  tax  system,  and 
the  time  hjvs  com;  when  our  tax  laws  should 
cease  tlielr  encouragement  of  luxury  sfx'nd- 
ing  as  a  charge  on  the  Federal  Tre;isury 
Tlie  slogan —  Its  deductible" — should  pass 
from  our  scene. 

Tighter  enforc'-ment  of  present  legisla- 
tion will  not  sufllce.  Even  though  in  some 
Instances  entertilnment  and  related  ex- 
penses have  an  ai  soclatlon  with  the  needs  of 
business,  they  ni'vertholess  confer  substan- 
tial tax-free  persjnal  benefits  to  the  recipi- 
ents. In  other  cases,  deductions  are  obtained 
by  disgtiislng  pei«onal  expenses  as  business 
outlays. 

Mr.  President,  I  digress  a  moment 
from  reading  the  President's  me.ssage  Uj 
point  out  that  snothcr  form  of  the  word 
"associated  "  which  the  committee  pro- 
poses to  insert  nto  the  bill  is  contained 
in  the  sent^^ncc  I  have  read  from  the 
Presidential  me.isage.    I  read  it  agam: 

Even  though  iti  some  instance.^  entertain- 
ment and  relatec  expenses  have  an  ji^six-ia- 
tlon  with  the  needs  of  business,  they  never- 
tl:ieless  confer  substantial  tax-free  personal 
benefits  to  the  leclinents  In  other  cases, 
deductions  are  obtained  by  dlseulslng  per- 
sonal expenses  aji  business  outlays 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield   lor  a   question? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  will  yield  m  a  moment. 

I  digress  again  from  reading  the  Presi- 
dent's mes.sage. 

As  the  President  has  said,  when  a  citi- 
zen disgui.ses  personal  expenses  as  busi- 
ness outlays.  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Louisiana  that  that  is  cheating. 

I  yield  to  th:"  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
dislike  to  see  tlie  debate  involve  a  ques- 
tion of  semant  cs.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  a  cuestion  in  that  regard 

I  see  no  particular  need  to  let  the  argu- 
ment depend  upon  whether  luider  pres- 
ent practices  tfx  cheating  is  gomg  on  at 
a  great  rate.  Does  not  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  the  committee  amendment 
would  require  no  substantial  change  in 
current  expcnsi'  account  procedures? 

Mr.  GORE,  '^hen  one  reads  the  com- 
mittee report  carefully — It  must  have 
been  devised  by  a  shrewd  tax  lawyer  from 
Philadelphia 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
the  imphed  rebuke. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  did  not  mean  it  as  a  re- 
buke. I  was  referring  to  the  traditional 
competence  of  a  Philadelphia  lawyer 

Mr.  CLARK.  1  thank  my  friend  for 
his  exjilanation. 

Mr.  GORE.  'When  one  reads  the  ma- 
jority report  of  the  committee,  the 
authorship  of  which  to  me  is  unknown, 
one  can  only  conclude,  it  seems  to  me. 
that  the  adoption  of  the  amendment, 
with  the  legislative  intent  given  by  the 
majority  reix)rt.  would  make  the  situa- 
tion worse  instead  of  better,  because  it 
would  place  legislative  approval  upon  a 
whole  line  of  unfortunate  decisions  and 
practices  which  help  to  constitute  the 
pattern  of  abuse  which  the  President 
has  so  accurately  described. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  further? 

Mr  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr  CLARK.  The  Senator  has  been  a 
member  of  this  body  far  longer  tlian  I 
have.  This  is  my  sixth  session.  I  have 
followed  the  Senator's  lead  on  the  ques- 
tion of  expense  account  deductions  ever 
since  I  became  a  Senator.  The  Senator 
attacked  certain  practices  even  before  I 
became  a  Member  of  this  body. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  being  the  au- 
thor of  an  amendment — we  called  it 
the  "anti-swindle-sheet  amendment  " — 
which  pas.sed  the  Senate  on  one  occasion. 
It  was  promptly  '  kicked  out"  m  confer- 
ence by  conferees  who  had  voted  against 
it  in  the  Senate. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would  agree 
with  me  that  under  present  law.  which 
I  gather  would  be  made  even  worse  under 
the  committee  amendment,  open,  noto- 
rious, scandalous,  unethical  and  morally 
wrong  practices  are  rampant  m  America 
tcxiay  in  connection  with  expense  ac- 
count deductions  from  income  taxes. 

Mr.  GORE  I  adopt  the  words  used 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I 
have  read  from  the  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  equally  strong 
words.  He  said,  "deductions  are  ob- 
tained by  disguising  personal  expenses  as 
busme.ss  outlays." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further^ 

Mr  GORE.    I  yield 

Mr.  CL.^RK.  The  Senator  will  recall 
the  famous  case  of  the  Pennsylvania 
couple  who  operated  a  daiiy  busine.ss  in 
Erie.  Pa.  They  took  a  safari  to  Africa, 
by  way  of  London,  Pans,  and  Rome. 
Tliey  ran  up  bills  of  more  than  S20.000 
'When  they  came  back  to  America,  tliey 
were  allowed  by  the  Tax  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  deduct  tho.se  bills  for 
a  personal  and  private  safari  to  Africa 
as  a  j)roper  business  expense  deduction, 
and  the  deduction  was  held  to  be  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  present  law. 

Mr.    GORE.     I    remember   that    case 
It  is  one  of  the  many  unfortunate  de- 
cisions which  have  helped  to  create  such 
a  pattern  of  tax  avoidance,  tax  abuse 
and  tax  cheating  under  present  law. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Docs  the  Senator  recall 
further  the  notorious  case  of  a  very  lovely 
and  able  motion-picture  actress  wlio 
some  years  ago,  was  held  entitled  to  de- 


duct as  a  business  expense  a  gift  of  very 
expensive  jewelry  to  her  makeup  as- 
sistant anci  to  her  director  on  the  ground 
that  .she  had  to  make  tlie  gift  m  order  to 
keep  up  with  the  Joneses  in  Hollywood, 
and  that  was  held  to  be  a  proper  business 
exi)en.se  Tlie  name  of  the  lovely  lady 
was  Olivia  DeHavilland.  in  case  my 
friend  needs  assistance  to  his  memory. 

Mr.  GORE  My  memory  of  the  loveli- 
ness of  the  lady  prevents  my  remember- 
ing anything  bad  about  her. 

Mr     CLARK.     I    thank    my     friend 
Since  1  lo\e  her  as  much  as  he.  we  should 
not  be  permitted  to  refer  to  the  subject 
further  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

"Will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK  Would  the  Senator  not 
agree  with  me  tiiat  as  a  result  of  present 
interpretation  by  the  courts  that  ex- 
pense deductions  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  tax  revenue,  which  in  ac- 
cordance with  any  elementary  system  of 
justice  and  equity  should  be  paid  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  Stat-es,  are  being 
lost,  with  the  result  that  other  taxpayers 
wlio  do  not  live  the  same  kind  of  life,  who 
do  not  go  on  safaris  to  Africa,  who  do 
not  engage  in  making  expensive  gifts  of 
jewelry  to  people  associated  with  them  in 
busine.ss.  who  do  not  have  private  yachts, 
who  do  not  have  private  hunting  lodges, 
who  do  not  go  to  the  Stork  Club  and  New 
York  theaters  with  Uncle  Sam  paying  52 
cents  of  every  dollar  of  the  money  that 
is  spent  there,  must  themselves  pay  far 
higher  taxes  than  otherwise  would  be 
the  case? 

Mr  GORE.  I  fully  agree.  The  Pre.<^-- 
dent  has  made  that  point  very  clearly. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  while  he  is 
talking  about  the  safari? 

Mr.  GORE.     Not  now. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  very  wi.se 

Mr.  GORE.  I  shall  finish  reading  the 
President  s  message,  and  then  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield.  Continuing  to  read  the 
President's  statement: 

But  under  present  law.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  separate  out  and  disallow  such 
pseudobusiness  expenditures.  New  legisla- 
tion is  needed  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  the  cost  of 
such  business  entertainment  and  the  main- 
tenance of  entertainment  facilities  (such  as 
yachts  and  hunting  lodges)  be  disallowed  In 
full  as  a  Uix  deduction  and  that  restrictions 
be  imposed  on  the  deductibility  of  business 
gifts,  expenses  of  business  trips  combined 
with  vacations,  and  excessive  personal  living 
expenses  Incurred  on  bus.ne.ss  travel  away 
from  home. 

I  feel  ccinfident  that  these  measures  will 
be  welcomed  by  the  .American  people 

I  digre.ss  to  say  that  I  am  sure  the 
President  was  referring  to  the  kind  of 
people  described  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Perinsyivania,  the  great  bulk  of 
our  people  who  are  not  beneficiaries  of 
unlimited  expense  accounts,  who  pay 
their  taxes  through  withholding  from 
their  wages  and  their  salaries,  and  who 
must  dip  in  their  pockets  and  pinch  then- 
pennies  tc  pay  their  tax. 

Mr  CL.^RK  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  y;cld  for  a  final  question? 

Mr  GORE     I  yield. 

Mr  CL'^RK  I  should  like  to  make 
very  cleai    to   the  Senate,  through  tlie 
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RicronD,  thftt  the  luxury  «pcndlnB  v.hlch 
thr  Hrnntor  from  TriincMcc  nnd  I  h»vr 
born  dlacuMjnir,  and  which  the  Prrsl- 
O.vni  of  the  United  Slatpn  hfta  con- 
tl.Mnnod,  ha«  resulted  In  the  Qovcrnnipfit 
nf  thr  United  St*tcs  paylnfj  82  cents  on 
tneiy  dolhvr  of  business  expense  deduc- 
tion claimed  by  a  corporation  on  Us  per- 
n^na\  Income  tax.  and  even  more  on  the 
expense  account  of  a  wealthy  Individual 
who  Is  In  i\n  Income  lax  bracket  hinhrr 
tli.vn  \2  percent  when  he  tnkrs  those 
doduciU)na  on  his  own  U\comc  tax.  An; 
I  civreet' 

Mr  OOHK  The  Renntor  is  coiir-t 
H  ;t.  I  urn  not  «\ire  tliat  ti)e  doHnrs  niul 
cats  involved  constitute  the  jnn;,(  m-m- 
ciis  daiu'.rr  from  i\  peipttuntlon  of  tluit. 
prtictlee  Thr  PresldrtU  refers  to  the 
mnrnl  values    I  read  asmln  what  he  salt! : 

Till*  In  i\  ninttrr  tif  nRtl  nml  rmu-crn.  nf- 
frriiiiu  no!  nnly  o\ir  tnihllr  rrvptuic^,  our 
Kci-.so  !if  falrnoM,  rivI  nvir  rropcr*  for  Ihp  i\x 
UN  stem,  bin  ovir  mornl  nnd  Ini'liirw  prurtict^s 
an  well. 

Mr  President,  when  a  scandiUous  prnc- 
tlce  of  expense  account  abuses  of  our  tax 
lavs  threatens  to  undermine  the  moral 
fiber  of  our  country  and  threatrns  to  dis- 
rupt the  tax  system,  which  ;s  based  pri- 
marily upon  voluntary  compliance,  I  say 
that  It  is  a  serious  matter  i!ide  d.  In  op- 
po.^ins  the  amendment,  :  am  ronf\ient 
tl^'it  I  am  rrpresentln.i;  the  wishes  of  the 
"American  people"  to  whom  the  Presi- 
de'ii  reforrrd 

Mr  riM\RK,  And  also  th.e  wi.shes  of 
the  Prosidont  of  the  United  Sta'e.s      Is 

I!    :\t   noi,  CnViTCt? 

Mr  OOriE      I  fully  behrvo  so 

Mr  MANSFIELD,  Mr  President,  will 
till"  Senator  yield? 

Mr  OORE      I  yleUI. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  The  Senator  indi- 
cated sometime  earlier  today  that  thtMc 
would  not  be  a  vot*^  on  the  amendment 
tonight. 

Mr,  OORE.     T  expressed  an  opinion, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  ex- 
pressed that  opinion. 

Mr  OORE.     Yes. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
be  amenable  to  considerins  a  vote  some- 
time tomorrow,  say,  at  11  o'clock  or 
thereabouts'' 

Mr.  OORE.  I  must  say  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  that,  as  he 
knows,  I  have  tried  to  cooperate.  I 
wanted  these  issues  to  be  brouglit  fully 
before  the  Senate.  I  wanted  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  which  is  responsible 
for  the  amendment  and  for  the  majority 
report,  to  carry  the  burden  of  persuadini? 
the  Senate  to  aurce  to  the  amendment, 
■which  would  subvert  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  administration  on  curtailing 
abuses  of  expense  accounts 

In  order  to  cooperate  with  the  Senator. 
we  a2:reed  earlier  to  adopt  en  bloc  about 
165  amendments.  I  believe, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  is  correct 

Mr.  GORE.  One  vote  ha.s  already 
been  taken.  So  far  as  I  am  per.sonally 
concerned,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  could 
not  have  a  vote  sometime  tomorrow. 
B Jt  in  all  fairness  to  a  number  of  Sena- 
tors who  have  Indicated  their  interest  in 
the  question  and  their  willingness  to  op- 
pose the  amendment,  I  do  not  wish,  at 
this  late  hour,  when  so  many  Senators 
are  absent,  to  enter  into  a  unan;mou3- 


ponspnl  aiirwracnl  So  I,  KUHceNi  ih:ii 
the  Hctuitiu'  li-t  the  rrqvir.st  co  over  until 
tomorrow,  It.  may  then  be  pu';.'<ibie  to 
reach  some  a;lT^mrI^t.  There  i.-.  no  u\- 
ten*  on  my  part  to  be  (lil.\turv  m  loneh, - 
Int:  a  vote  on  the  qui':.' i'  n  I  want  t  ■■ 
am^uulment  t  i  be  fu;',,\'  diseu.'.jrd  1  ■.>  :.h 
to  be  sure  that  every  "cu.i'iu  i.  ! 
stands  the  Interprrtallisn  pi.ici  !  '..i^'  n 
those  three*  word.s  b\'  tlii-  nuii.>;;i'.  ;  - 
port,  That  uii;  rrti mt  ■  me  Lime,  not 
onlv  for  mvelf  but  ici  •  tl'.cr  P<«nntor^, 
Mr    MANSFlKI  D      IVv  s   t!;,.  ;  ,    ;  .'  >r 


Mr    OoiMr      Lrt   me   leml  the   Pre.sl- 

<ii  ',!  .  '  au  meat ,  and  I  will  lrt  the  Sena- 
li.i  ii!i  !  )(-  \vhi\t  ihii  uiucndnieut  dots, 
I,ri  i;,c  pad  what  the  Pir.sldrnl  i>t  llie 
l'n;!rd  .Stales  mi  id 

Mr.    .'■-MA  I  HI  US      I    hrntvl    what    lie 
»i\ld 


li.u'e  m  mmd  any  part,  ul..: 
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timtv  nr  \\i)uld  he  pider  lo  kl  ii  .lu  ovor 
until  tomorrow"' 

Mr  OORK  I  would  im-  f:  ■  'o  ]■  '  it  pro 
until  tomorrow,  beeau.sr  i  ,i  ■ane  the 
jun.<u-  Scnn'or  from  Vloiuta  -• !  ;  wish  to 
:  prak,  and  the  jmv.or  ;-r!',\!i'!'  from  Lou- 
Mana  lin.s  nlrradv  miltfa'c!  Ids  concern. 
I  kiM,.-  of  several  Seti.C^';'.  '>  ho  wish  to 
.'-l)e,i;:  ,\:'a;n^t  the  anvr.H.inrnl. 

Mr  PMA'niLR.^'  s  :,ir  as  the  jvmior 
J-'enator  from  Florida  Is  concerned,  I  can 
be  relativelv  hiief  I  believe  that  nearly 
every  Senator  has  ah'cady  made  up  his 
nimd  as  to  how  he  will  vote  on  this  par- 
ticular ameivlmcnt.  I  know  that  the 
a!)lc  Senatf,r  from  Tennessee  will  make 
an  excellent  record  In  support  of  his  po- 
sition. I  have  no  doubt  that  those  of  us 
V,  ho  will  speak  for  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance will  be  able  to  make  a  pretty  good 
record  als.-)  in  a  short  time.  I  do  not  op- 
ci.ite  under  any  illusion  that  what  we 
say,  or  cww  \\!..u  the  able  Senator  from 
TeruH;.Me  may  say,  will  change  a  great 
many  vules  So  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
I  am  perfectly  u'reeable  to  enter  Into 
some  re.i  or.a'le  unnnlmous-conscnt 
aiireement 

Mr.  GORE  I  do  not  compliment  my- 
.sc'f  by  Uiinkin.i;  that  what  I  am  .I'lout  to 
s.iy  \\  ill  chan  ;e  many  votes,  i  do  believe 
that  wli.i;  i-s  .Slid  m  the  majority  report 
is  liolui;  to  chan  e  a  large  number  of 
votes. 

Mr  SMALHERs  I  inn  delichted  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  should 
think  so  I  am  sui  e  the  J^enator  thought 
the  same  of  the  amendment  that  has 
Ju.'-t  been  re.ieoLed 

Mr  GORE  I  did  not  expect  to  win 
tl.at  fight,  but  I  do  expect  to  win  this 
one. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  has 
been  In  the  Senate  long  enough  to  know 
that  if  we  were  to  ask  Senators  who  are 
now  prcsen'.  they  could  tell  us  how  they 
expect  to  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr  GORE.  I  know  how  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  pomp  to  vote.  He  hap- 
pcris  to  be  from  M:anu. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  is  correct— 
iMiami,  Fla. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  know  that  there  is  great 
concern  in  Florida  about  yachts  in  the 
harbors  and  all  the  ocean-front  hotel 
suites  that  are  held  in  the  name  of  great 
corporations.  I  know  that  expense  ac- 
covmt  livuig  is  important  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  If  the  Senator 
wanted  to  be  fair,  all  that  he  has  been 
talking  about,  the  yachts,  and  all  that, 
unless  they  are  primarily  used  for  busi- 
ness activity,  they  are  eliminated  and  are 
not  allowable  deductions.  That  is  what 
wo  intended  to  do. 
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■l(>.i  i:>i  .  firnii  i\nr1  ImIu  !U\i  ilo  i.uf  r!r. 
VUCU  :..'  ..  .  of  dedUi-llni;  Miin.iiv  pi";  ':,.l 
llvin|{  «xpeuaea  na  bu»li>''    cxjimi'   n 

X  am  talking  about  the  taxpiiv<  r  wiio 
dlsgultei  expenditures  for  hl.^  own  per- 
sonal bcnrflt  ns  business  ouHuns  m 
order  to  obtain  a  deduction  and  u  e  his 
expense  account  to  rei  a  d'Miueti(ui  on 
taxes  of  the  company  which  i  <  .mims. 
That  Is  what  T  am  LilUini  ubnui 

Mr.  SMXili'i;.'  I  un\  wiih  the 
Senator  on  mat  We  uani  to  slop  It. 
The  Benalni   i.s  .'xaetiy  nht 

Mr,  OGRE.  I  am  lalkm  •  this  kind  nf 
deduction. 

Mr.  SMAIHl  Ri-  We  want  to  pet  at 
that  problem  too, 

Mr.  GORE.  The  majority  report  docs 
not  indicate  that. 

Mr.  KERR.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question?  Is  there  any  possibility 
of  agreeing  in  the  next  few  minutes  on 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement  on  a 
time  certain  tomorrow  around  noon  i  - 
vote  on  the  amcnJmcni? 

Mr,  GORE.  I  have  already  indicated 
that  I  could  not  enter  Into  such  an 
agreement,  I  assure  the  Senator,  as  I 
have  already  assured  the  majoriiy  leader, 
that  I  have  no  dilatory  tactics  In  mind, 
I  expect  to  show  unmistakably  what  the 
majority  report  Intends  these  words  to 
mean.  Fortunately  we  do  not  have  to 
IKsten  to  speeches  about  what  these 
word.s  mean.  The  majority  report  has 
told  us  what  the  words  moav,  a:,  i  what 
they  are  Intended  to  mrni>  Tin  y  mean 
that  no  substantial  loophole  on  expense 
account  abuses  will  be  closed  They 
mean  that  in  many  respects  the  situa- 
tion will  be  made  worse  than  it  is  now. 

Mr,  DIRKPEN.  If  the  Tenator  will 
yield,  and  addressing  myself  to  the  ma- 
jority leader.  I  wonder  If  we  could  con- 
cur in  a  unanimous-consent  request  to 
reach  an  understanding  that  thtic  will 
be  no  vote  on  this  amendment  tonight, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  believe  we 
need  any  unanimous-consent  apreement 
for  that.    That  appears  to  bo  the  fact 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  think,  however 

Mr,  GORE.    I  am  agreeable. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  would  be  safe  for 
Senators  to  po  to  dinner  or  ro  home  or 
to  fill  engagements,  if  there  were  such 
an  understanding. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  a  dinner  encrasre- 
ment  at  7:30,  which  I  should  like  to 
keep. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  If  no  attempt  is 
made  to  deduct  the  expense. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  no  engae;ement. 
I  should  like  to  be  able  to  as.sure  Sen- 
ators on  this  side  of  the  aisle  that  it 
would  be  safe  for  them  to  go  home. 

Mr.  GrORE.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned . 
the  Senator  can  give  that  assurance.  I 
should  like  to  leave  around  8  o'clock. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    So  would  L 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
given  me  his  assurance  that  he  would 
not  engage  in  dilatory  tactics  or  delay- 
ing tactics. 
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Mr  OOHK  Uidess  H  W  10  la  ollcreCl 
a'  un  amendmri  t  to  the  bill. 

Ml  MANHFIKI.I)  I  know  tlif  Senator 
lo  he  un  honoiab  e  man  1  hope  that  the 
unanimous-ronsi  nt  recpirst  will  Im«  Hlvrn 
eeilou.s  ron.sldeniM(ui  lomoricnv  when  we 
C0!!\  ine 

Mr  OORM  I  am  .sine  it  will  lie  ."^o 
fill  ii.s  I  am  roncerned  I  hope  a  vote  oii 
llii<  amendtnent  can  be  leiiehed  loiiuu - 

lOU 

Ml  .MAN.SFIh'  ,1)  Tnmoi  row  i.s  a  lone 
(lay  1  ht»pe  that  ut  a  rea.sonuble  hour  we 
■-luill  b<"  able  to  rt  ueh  ,sueh  un  ae  i  eemeiit 
There  are  other  nmendmenl>  to  br  eon 
Sidered  In  addr  ion  to  the  eonimiltre 
amendinent.N  which  remain  lo  tie  con- 
sidered, which  have  been  .•»el  apart  fiutn 
tho.se  that  hiWe  been  ne.rerd  to  Othei 
lunendments  hn\e  bet>n  subnutied 

Mr  GORE  II  in  some  way  all  eoi)ies 
of  the  majority  rpoit  rcMild  be  burned 
we  could  then  let  the  .Senat(us  who  sup- 
port the  amendmeiu  tell  u,*;  what  i! 
means  Unfortunately  what  the\  .say 
cannot  l)e  lieard  because  wliat  i--  wiil- 
ten  speaks  .so  loud 

Mr  SMATHERS  A'te:  the  .Ve!>,ntor 
from  Tennessee  has  disposed  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator,  m  all  fanness  to  read  one 
paragraph 

Mr  DIRKSEN  May  I  addies.s  myself 
to  the  majority  leader,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senator  from  Florida  and 
the  Senal<ir  from  Tenne.s.soe'^  May  we 
as.sume  lliat  lhert>  will  bv  '.\y>  \ute  t<i- 
ni«hf> 

Mr   MAN.^FIKLI)     We  have  no  choice 

Mr    GOI^K      Let  me  first   rend  to  tli. 
.'Senator  what  the  President  said     I  know 
Ihe  Prtwident    is   a   warm   frieiut  of   the 
Junior  Sei\ator  from  F'lurida 

Mr  SMATHERS     He  is  that 

Mr  GORE  I  know  the  Senaloi  \v.;l 
want  to  hear  what  the  President  of  the 
United  Slates  said  about  these  pruetiee.s. 
which  the  junior  .*^enator  from  Florida 
IS  defendiiu; 

Mr  SMATHERS  I  have  lead  it  The 
Senator  is  unfair  m  sayms  thot  I  am  de- 
fending practice.s  that  are  lUeijal  or  im- 
moral, I  know  he  docs  not  mean  to  say 
that 

Mr  GORE    I  mean 

Mr  SMATHERS  I  do  not  believe  U 
is  fair  for  the  Senator  to  make  that  kind 
of  imputation. 

Mr  GORE  I  say  williout  qualifica- 
tion that  a  Senator  who  .support.s  this 
amendment,  after  having  read  the  ma- 
jority report,  supports  a  continuation  of 
the  situation  which  the  President  has 
described. 

Mr.  SMATHERS  I  do  not  worry  about 
myself,  but  I  highly  resent  the  Senator 
fiom  Tennessee  saying  it  about  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  1  Mr.  Byrd  1 ,  or  about 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr  Bennett  i . 
one  of  the  pillars  of  tlie  Morman  Church 
I  also  highly  resent  his  saying  it  about 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  i  Mr  Long). 
whose  character  is  above  reproach 

Mr  GORE.  Let  us  see  what  I  have 
said. 

Mr.  SMAllLERS.  The  reputations  of 
these  men  arc  above  reproach 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  yield  further  un- 
til I  have  stated  my  position. 

I  said  this,  and  I  say  it  acain  In  my 
coniiidered  opinion  a  Senator  wiio  sup- 


portj«  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
With  the  InteriUTtatlon  of  ItJt  mnaninK 
m  tl»e  repcM't.  voles  to  rontliuir  prnctK  es 
which  the  Pie."tldent  of  the  United  .'^tatrs 
hu.s  described  In  the  messaKe  which  I 
luwe  been  reudllu: 

Mr  SMATHKRH  Mr  President,  wil. 
llie  s«-nator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr   (JORF      I  yield 

Mr  .SMATHERS  I>(»e,snottln  Sena- 
tor ;  rallv  mean  to  .say  that  no  one  (  xcepi 
the  .Senator  fiom  Tennt~s.Net'  h.u.s  mtei - 
pn  l(<d  the  UuiKUaKc  of  the  report  m  tlm! 
way  li  all  of  u.s  interpreted  tlie  report 
m  ihal  wav  we  would  not  be  lor  It,  ain 
moie  iliun  the  uinini  Senator  fruni  Ten- 
nes.see  Is  fui  il  now  It  1«>  mel  ely  a  (juc.">- 
tion  of  the  ineaniiiB  (if  the  EntMish  lat, 
uuaee 

Mr  (H)Rl'l  Wt)uld  the  Srnatoi  froir. 
F-'loisda  like  nie  to  tell  what  I  know  ubinit 
the   I  eiuu  t  ■' 

M:    SMA'I  IIKRS      IMobably  tlie  i<vi\- 
a'or   from    Imne.s.sro  ought  lo  do  that 
Pi  ih.ips  he  hu.s  a  duty  to  tell  everylhint: 

Mr  CiORK  Suppose  the  junior  Scn- 
nu^v  fiom  Floiida  proceeds  to  tell  wiial 
he  knows  about  it? 

Mr  SMATHKHS  All  I  know  about  it 
is  wi.at  I  read,  I  kitow  where  it  came 
from 

Mr   CiORE     Where  did  it  come  from'^ 

Mr  SMATHERS  It  came  as  a  result 
of  tht>  lomt  efforts  of  the  Trea.sury  of 
the  t'luted  State.s  und  the  staff  of  our 
comtrutlee  That  i.s  priK'isely  where  it 
vnmv  from  We  a.sked  them  to  do  what 
the\  could  to  it.solvt"  the  matter  .so  that 
abii.ses  m  this  area  could  elTecllvely  be 
eliminated 

Mr    GORI'      Tliat  covers  a  great  deal 

Mr  SMATHERS  1  do  not  know  who 
wa.s  better  able  to  prepare  this  kind  of 
lanj^uaKC  than  the  staff  Such  languajje 
does  not  presume  that  evt  ry  bu.sine.s*" 
man  is  a  cheat  and  a  crook 

Mr  GrOItF  Does  the  Senator  from 
Florida  w rsh  to  reveal  his  part  m  it-' 

Mr  SMATHERS  Yes;  I  shall  be  de- 
liK'hted  to  reveal  my  part.  I  a.sked  ttie 
members  of  the  staff  if  they  would  pre- 
pare laiiKtiane  that  would  make  some 
sense,  and  language  that  did  not  pre- 
sume every  businessman,  no  niattei 
wh.ere  he  was  or  where  he  resided,  to  be 
a  crook  or  a  cheat.  That  is  what  I  asked 
them  to  prepare  They  did  !^o  W^e  had 
the  as.sistance  of  a  representative  from 
the  Treasury  Department,  The  Treas- 
vry,  of  course,  would  like  to  tighten  up 
the  language  much  more  than  it  is  in 
the  bill 

Mr.  GORE  I  thought  the  Senator 
told  us  a  few  moments  ago  that  the 
Treasury  drafted  the  language 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  At  my  request,  to 
provide  some  language  which  would  be 
reasonable  with  respect  to  the  business 
commimity,  and  recognizing  that  some 
members  of  the  business  community,  at 
least,  were  decent,  honorable,  fine  peo- 
ple, and  that  legitimate  deductions  for 
legitimate  business  purposes  were  not  the 
great  evil  which  the  Senator  from  Tei-- 
nessee  says  they  are. 

I  agree  that  the  inclusion  of  personal 
expenses  as  business  deductions  ought  to 
be  stopped 

Mr.  GORE,  Mr.  President.  I  do  no' 
yield  further  just  now.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  has  made  his  position  rea- 


.sonabiv  plain  and  1  concede  that  hr  ha.s 
e\eiv  \\v)\i  und  duty  to  fuinU  his  duty 
to  lepieseiit  hi.s  State  B^  hr  sres  fit  1 
fully  accoi.l  to  l.im  thr  niihl  to  .sehn  t 
ins  posit  ion  af.d  to  exricl.He  what  influ- 
ence \m-  feels  It  ptoper  to  rxrrcise  iiimi!> 
a  (haft  of  a  report  or  any  other  action 
of  a  committee  on  which  hr  .vrves,  or 
upon  am  n  hei  action  oi  thr  U  S  Senate. 

11,1  Seni.t  1!  tmrn  Florida  ha.s  said 
that  the  luf.iui  .Senator  from  Trnne.sset> 
l^  the  dtilN'  one  who  i)lace,s  vhls  kind  tf 
.nie;  Ml  rtnt  ,!U',   ipon    the    report 

Ml  .^iM.'iTHFPS  1  am  In  erir.!  I 
letiiot  tint  .statement  I  know  \],v'.r 
aie  Mihers,  but  they  aie  not  a  ma,'u:itv 
of  th(    C'ommniee  on  Finance 

Ml  {}{)]•  K  I  thank  the  Sennto:  fi-  in 
Flo;  Ida  fo!  \)\'.\\  conce,«..Mon  I  am  .su:o 
then  a:e  n  aiv  mot  r  Senators  w  lio  an  ee 
u  '!.  mi 

M'  I'residi  :it  I  shall  flnisli  reading 
the  Pifsiden'  s  mes.sace  oii  thl."!  sub'ec' 

I  IitI  i:  litlclrn'  t!i;it  Ihp^c  inrnnvirrf  w,;i 
111'  ur;  r  :,ri;  !,\  •',('  Anirtloaii  prup'.r  1  ii-n 
in\&\j  Ci.i.fUlM.t  tlmt  business  flrmR  :.  •*• 
forced  to  cmui.'Ur  the  expense  ivccount  fa\  is 
of  their  r  iM-.prt  itors,  h('we\'er  uni«<.  und  ■■  r 
iniecononU'.-.i:  s'.irh  prtictires  muv  be  v. :  1 
wrlroir.p  Ua  rvn:.  \u;  of  tlue  pres.svire  Tl.r.-e 
n,eiis,urt"f.  w  ;  :  .<■  !i  i '.Kliicr.  b(.)lJi  our  U.x  m;  ..i  - 
t  .irt'  .ii.ci  •,:.«•  M.'iru;  nber  of  our  socievy 
Tlif.'.e  pr:\i-;  !.&  sh-.-ald  be  efTectlve  ua  of 
.'roianry  1  l<*e,2  and  art  e»llmntecl  to  tn- 
crcasf  Trri\"ury  receijits  by  nt  least  $250 
milli'  '.\    ])cr    vtv.r 

I  ask  unu'imou.s  consent  to  have 
printed  at  thi.s  point  ir.  the  RECORr.  a 
slateinen.  bv  Mr  Claiencc  Rand. ill, 
which  :s  co-ntamed  m  the  committee 
report   on  pai^e   408 

Theie  1)11111-:  no  ub.ieclion,  tlie  .stat( - 
mvu\  was  oidered  to  be  printed  it,  the 
Record,  as  follow.^ 

Ooiif    me    the    ii.i\ji    whrn    u    M»leMnnn   OC« 

OMioii.^>:\    U.I  (Ml  liiui  dinrci  lii«  tuM^riu    >  ..s- 

tOmC!  ;  i>r;  l,;.)i:-  ^:.i\c  ii  sHiall  thralri  p.O'.N 
^^>^'.lu^,y^  u'.i;,  il.c  tlcul  KrtK  l:.^;  <;.  Uj,-',, 
thp  i'itr.pni;\  \i,ii:r  sveiRlijt  unc-b.r.r  :,•  ,i  :i,,^'.i'a 
tnt(.  po^:^.  !i  tl-.e  c-i.iiipnnv  plunr  tiiken  oflf 
pit  ,1  ovukbimd  n.  Arkiuians  or  the  bMt 
!  ^•\^]  11,  Miiiini  ,1.!.'W»  I  pen  it,v  cloors  \o  sx* 
pcot^iM    lieu, CI.'.    !    r    a    week    ol    continuous 

The  cii.-.t.ir!  .'.di'  a  cut  in  tovi  on  h'.Mi  ^ldo• 
of  the  di'u;  lb  w  tl-.e  Irtdir*  li,ve  ll  With,  jt-l 
triwe!  wiait  ;■  is  tt.osr  win;  were  getting;  n 
pttlr  tireo  <■'.  U'liito  Sulpliur  niny  mow  lu>po 
to  loo.k   m  i>n   c'aprl  or  the  Ri\'iern 

T)ie  iie.seen  partner  In.  n\\  this  Inrpesse  of 
course  tlie  niun  who  rides  the  nfterdeck  ■-  f 
thr  company  v;u  l,t  copiloi.5  the  duck  b.unt- 
rr.^  phUic  sits  liy  wliiie  tiie  caviar  if  .«poiii,c(i 
(>vn  aiid  the  crepes  suzette  are  sir-zling  i l.e 
man  w!io  splits  the  check  at  the  nigliUp^t 
and  hands  the  big  bill  to  the  headwaiter.  Is 
none  other  than  Uncle  Sam 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  President,  the  House 
of  Representatives  substantially  agreed 
with  the  Presidents  recommendation, 
although  the  House  bill  does  not  contain 
provisions  as  strong  as  the  President 
recommended  But  the  House  languace 
plus  the  report  of  the  House  W'ays  aiid 
Means  Committee  will  result  in  a  great 
improvement  in  this  situation,  which  the 
President  says  Uireateiis  the  moral  fiber 
or  our  country. 

Aft^r  long  and  careful  consideration, 
the  House  voted  for  a  provision,  which, 
although  falhne  short  of  the  President's 
recommendations,  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  establishing  a  fairer  set  of  rules. 
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It  would  permit  deductions  for  enter- 
tainment more  closely  related  to  the  con- 
duct of  business,  but  would  cut  out  de- 
ductions for  many  of  the  highly  personal 
expenditures  permitted  under  present 
law  when  the  taxpayer  can  make  a  show- 
ing of  some  connection  between  the 
entertainment  and  the  taxpayer's  trade 
or  business. 

The  allowance  of  deductions  for  such 
essentially  personal  entertainment  has 
brought  the  integrity  of  the  entire  reve- 
nue system  into  disrepute.  The  expense 
account  deduction  has  been  a  breedir,:; 
ground  for  fraud  and  misrepresentation. 
It  has  encouraged  disrespect  for  honest 
self-compliance  with  the  tax  laws  amonK 
those  not  in  a  position  to  claim  such 
deductions,  but  who  have  watched  others 
satisfy  their  personal  taste  for  amuse- 
ment at  the  taxpayer.s'  exponse. 

What  has  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee done  with  the  House  version  of 
the  b:ir?  It'has  simply  pulled  the  teeth 
from  the  proposal,  leaving  it  merely  witn 
a  dangling  tongue — a  tongue  which  is 
certain  to  confuse  taxpayer  and  govern- 
ment official  alike  as  to  what  it  is  trying 
to  say  Certainly  the  vague  and  almost 
meaningless  standard  adopted  by  the 
committee  v.-ill  do  very  little,  if  anything, 
to  change  the  style  of  operation  of  those 
who  have  been  living  high  o\\  their  ex- 
pense accounts  at  the  co.st  of  their  fellow 
citizens, 

THE   pui.mji.kn: 

The  b.i^ic  problem  is  whether  this 
country  can  continue  to  afford  to  permit 
a  small  group  of  taxpayers  to  take  tax 
deductions  for  highly  personal  items  such 
a3  ni^'htclub  hopping,  fancy  yachts  and 
swanky  country  clubs,  while  the  great 
majority  of  their  fellow  taxpayers  can- 
not take  such  deduction.^.  From  a 
practical  point  of  view  the  concern  of 
the  Nation  is  not  only  the  basic  unfair- 
ness of  this  situaticn— in  itself  a  vital 
consideration — but  also  the  effect  that 
this  legally  created  unfaii-ness  has  upon 
those  who  are  di.-^^criininated  against. 
It  makes  tliem  resentful  of  the  law 
which  permits  such  a  situation  to  exist, 
and  encourages  them  toward  laxne.'^s  in 
discharging  their  full  tax  obligations. 
I:  is  quite  natural  to  feel:  "Why  should 
I  help  keep  that  fellow  on  the  gravy 
tram — paying  for  his  fancy  yacht  and 
swanky  couiitry  ciub?"  An  expansion 
of  this  type  of  thinking  could  eventually 
destroy  our  tax  system,  the  keystone  of 
which  IS  its  voluntary  character.  We 
rely  on  each  taxnavcr  to  be  his  own  tax 
assessor.  The  essential  honesty  of  our 
citizens  and,  most  important  in  this  con- 
text, tlieir  respect  for  our  tax  laws  have 
enabled  this  system  of  voluntary  self- 
asses.'-ment  to  function  most  effecti-.x-ly. 
However,  like  all  good  thing.«,  the  system 
miust  be  nurtured  and  protected. 

Expfnse-account  abuses  have  becom- 
a  real  threat  to  the  continued  cffecMve- 
ne.ss  of  our  self-asse.ssing  system.  Much. 
tax;3aycr  distaste  ha.s  already  be  n  voiced 
a;.amst  this  unwarranted  privilece.  The 
danger  signals  are  loud  and  clear.  In 
l;i-.  testimony  before  the  House  VV'ays  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  documented  the  situation  in 
great  detail,  wita  numerous  case  studies 


and  many  samples  of  editorial  comment 
from  all  over  the  country. 

Here  are  a  few  of  them:  A  corporation 
engaged  in  manufacturing:  was  allowed 
to  deduct  $991,665  in  1959  for  yachts, 
club  dues,  shipboard  conventions,  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  trips,  and  parties.  A 
taxpayer  engaged  in  the  in.surance  busi- 
ness was  allowed  to  deduct  $97,500  for 
meals,  lodging,  tran.>portaticn,  entertain- 
ment, books,  gifts,  and  so  forth.  The 
amount  ciedueted  covered  $6,000  for  an 
apartment  and  more  than  $30,000  for 
food,  beverages,  and  other  entertain- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

The  PRfiSlDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
L.AuscHE  m  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 
Mr.     DOUGLAS.     And     Uncle     Sam 
picked  up  52  percent  of  the  check  in 
those  case.:,:  is  n  X  that  true? 

Mr.  GO!:!-:.  I  take  it  that  was  true. 
Certainly  it  would  be  true  if  the  ex- 
penses were  paid  by  a  corporation  which 
had  a  tax  rate  of  52  percent. 

But  that  is  not  the  worst  tiling.  That 
Citizen  had  all  of  it  paid  by  the  corpora- 
tion whose  expen.se  account  he  was  abus- 
ing, or  by  the  Federal  Government  which 
was  permitting  the  deduction  under  a 
faulty  tax  law. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  other  words,  due 
to  the  fact  that  great  corporations  are 
controlled  by  their  management — who 
generally  own  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  stock,  but  nevertheless,  through  the 
use  of  proxies,  control  the  corporations — 
the  management  can  charge  these  bills 
to  the  corporation,  but  are  able  to  get 
back  52  percent,  by  means  of  the  tax 
deciuctJcn. 

Mr.  GORE.  And  the  small  stock- 
holders have  very  little  voice  in  the  op- 
eration of  the  corporation. 

The  combination  of  a  corporate  In- 
sider and  the  use  of  expense  accounts 
has  erected  in  our  midst  a  small  coterie 
of  a  privileged  few  who.  because  of  their 
abuses,  threaten — according  to  the  Pres- 
ident— the  very  moral  fiber  of  oiu*  so- 
cietv. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
yield.' 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Tlic  Senator 
from  Tcnne.ssee  has  undertaken  to  give 
examples.  The  first  example  given  today 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  had 
to  do  with  a  safari  in  Africa. 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes,  it  was  cited  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  know  that  that 
safari  in  Africa  involved  that  person's 
.successful  attempt  to  claim  the  cost  of 
the  safari  as  an  advertising  expen.se,  and 
tJius  he  was  able  to  obtain  a  deduction? 
It  had  nothing  to  do  with  entertainment 
expense. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  had  to  do  with  per- 
sonal pleasure — a  saiari  in  Africa,  and 
also  a  trip  in  Europe.  Tlie  man  was 
drawing  an  expense  account  for  his  per- 
sonal pleasure,  and  the  bills  were  paid  for 
him,  and  a  deduction  was  given  on  the 


tax  return  of  the  concern  by  which  he 
was  employed 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  familiar  with  the 
fact 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  not  very  familiar 
with  that  case. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator famihar  with  the  fact  that  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  case  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  making,  because  that 
claim  was  made  for  a  deduction  as  an 
advertising  expense.  He  claimed  that 
the  safari  helped  his  advertising.  He 
brought  back  from  Africa  numerous  ani- 
mal heads  and  animal  hides,  and  all  that 
was  good  advertising  for  his  business; 
and  he  successfully  claimed  that  deduc- 
tion as  an  advertising  expen.se. 

Mr.  GORE.  But  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  that  is  covered  by  the  description 
given  by  the  President — in  other  words, 
a  practice  by  which  a  personal  expense 
is  disguised  as  a  business  expense.  I  am 
not  attempting  to  s:ate  the  details  of 
that  case,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  make  a 
particular  point  of  it.  the  .semor  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  cited  it.  I  recall 
having  read  about  it.  I  heard  about  it. 
I  think  It  involved  the  abuse  of  an  ex- 
pense account.  I  think  it  clothed  per- 
sonal expenses,  as  the  President  has  said, 
with  a  biisiness  function. 

Mr.  LONG  of  LouLsiana.  It  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  Improper  entertainment 
allowance,  as  the  Senator  knows. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  did  not  say  it  was  en- 
tertainment. There  is  something  more 
involved  than  entertainment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDirJG  OFFICER  'Mr.  Met- 
c.\LF  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  my  good  friend 
from  Louisiana  quarrels  with  illustra- 
tion No.  1,  the  safari  to  Africa  submitted 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  what 
would  he  say  to  some  59  other  cases 
which  tlie  Secretai-y  of  the  Treasury 
submitted  in  volume  1  of  the  Senate 
hearings,  some  of  which  are  being  quoted 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  discuss  them  if  they  are  brought 
up,  but  the  first  one  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  case.  Tlie  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois loves  to  play  on  it  and  suggest  it  is 
an  improper  use  of  entertainment  ex- 
pense. That  case  involved  an  advertis- 
ing expense.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
I  would  be  glad  to  outlaw  advertising 
expenses  as  deductible  items. 

Mr.  GORE.  There  is  much  more  in- 
volved in  this  issue  than  merely  enter- 
tainment. There  is  much  more  involved 
than  taking  someone  to  a  restaurant  in 
New  Orleans,  or  Nashville.  Tenn.,  or  the 
21  Club  in  New  York.  There  is  much 
more  involved  than  entertainment.  I 
think  many  other  abuses  are  involved. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  hope  be- 
fore the  Senator  gets  through  he  recog- 
nizes that  this  particular  language  in 
the  bill  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  safari 
in  Africa.   It  is  not  involved. 

Mr.  GORE.    I  will  come  to  that. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  tiie  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     May  I  take  case  No 

48? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  will  cue  something 
more  than  enlertammeiu  A  manufac- 
turer was  pliowed  to  deduct  $34,000  for 
football  and  theater  parties,  a  speed- 
boat, and  .so  lortii. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Let  me  take  case 
No.  43,  on  page  318,  of  part  1  of  the 
hearings  of  the  Senate  committee,  the 
case  of  a  physician  who  claimed  and  was 
allowed  an  expense  item  of  $1,182  for 
travel  to  Europe,  where  he  sp>ent  6  of  the 
22  days  in  Europe  attending  a  medical 
congress  at  which  he  delivered  a  paper 
and  presided  at  one  of  the  meetings. 
The  taxpayer  was  accompanied  by  his 
wife  and  two  children. 

Mr.  GORE.  This  is  not  entertain- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     No;  this  is  expense. 

Mr.  GORE.    Personal  expense. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Tliat  is  right.  They 
were  allowed  as  a  deduction  because  he 
was  improving  his  specialized  profes- 
sional skills. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield?  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  wants  to  be  completely  fair. 
In  the  report  of  the  majority  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  we  specifically  men- 
tioned the  kind  of  things  that  should  be 
eliminated.  We  talk  about  the  safari 
case  on  page  28  of  the  report.  We  want 
to  overrule  that  decision.  We  agree 
that  it  is  bad.  We  also  say,  so  far  as 
taking  ones  wife  on  a  trip  is  concerned, 
that  the  expense  for  that  Is  to  be  dis- 
allowed. These  are  obviously  abuses 
and  should  have  been  done  away  with  a 
long  time  ago. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  Senator  will  let 
me  di.scuss  the  majority  report 

Mr.  SMATHERS      This  i.5  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  know.  The  Senator 
has  also  cited  the  majority  rer>ort  as 
saying  that  it  i.s  not  desired  to  permit 
the  allowance  of  expense  for  call  girls. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  I  hope  the  Senator 
does  not  ob.ect  if  the  majority  wants  to 
eliminate  that. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  make  the  point 
or  make  the  objection.  The  point  really 
is.  Why  is  it  cited?  That  item  is  not 
deductible  under  present  law. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr,  F>resi- 
dent.  will  the  Senator  show  me  wh«  re 
under  present  law  he  has  that  nailed 
down?  I  said  I  made  one  mi.stakc  in 
offering  my  "prudent  man"  expense  ac- 
count amendment.  Instead  of  saying  "a 
prudent  man."  I  should  have  said  "a 
prudish  man." 

Mr.  GORE.     A  prudish  man? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  A  prude; 
deduct  what  a  prudish  man  would  under 
the  circumstances.  Perhaps  that  would 
be  more  agreeable. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  heard  the  Senator  make 
a  somev^hat  similar  statement  a  day  or 
two  ago.  He  said  he  made  a  mistake  by 
not  providing  wiiat  a  pious  man"  would 
do. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  the 
same  idea 

Mr.  GORE.  I  think  there  is  a  httle 
difference  between  pious  and  prudish. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  he  offered 
that  "prudent  man"   amendment,   and 
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when  the  committee  took  a  hard  look  at 
the  meaning  of  the  amendment,  it  voted 
it  out  and  then  adopted  the  words  "or 
associated  with,"  which  seemed  reason- 
ably harmless.  But  by  the  time  the 
committee's  report  was  written,  it  took 
on  a  meaning  that  is  just  as  bad  as  the 
"prudent  man"  amendment  was. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  other  words,  after 
the  abominable  "prudent  man"  provi- 
sion was  thrown  out  the  front  door,  it 
was  brought  in  through  the  back  door? 

Mr.  GORE.  Through  the  committee 
report. 

Mr.  DOUGLA.S      Yes. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  raised  a 
question  about  the  majority  report.  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  charg- 
ing that  any  member  of  the  committee 
wrote  this  report.  The  report,  however, 
must  speak  for  itself.  Fortunately,  the 
Senate  can  know  what  the  report  says. 

It  is  printed.  Senators  can  examine 
it.  A  copy  of  it  is  on  everj'  Senator's 
desk.  The  report  is  adroitly  drafted.  It 
is  drafted  as  if  it  followed  a  mathemat- 
ical formula.  A  strawman.  or  in  one 
case  a  strawwoman.  is  set  up  In  order 
that  the  report  can  knock  it  down:  and 
then  we  get  the  real  meat  and  meaning 
of  what  is  intended.  I  shall  demonstrate 
It.  This  is  a  cleverly  done  report,  and 
it  subverts  the  whole  effort  to  close  the 
loophole  of  expen.se  account  abuses.  I 
shall  prove  that  even  to  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS  I  will  wait  in  great 
anticipation 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
something  like  10  pounds  of  hearings. 
I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee and  I  were  present  at  almost  every 
session  of  the  hearings.  The  first  volume 
consists  of  evidence  produced  by  the 
Treasury.  Here  is  the  report.  We  have 
been  debating  the  bill  for  3  days.  The 
attendance  in  the  Chamber  has  not  been 
so  good.  Has  the  Senator  seen  any  Sen- 
ator pick  up  a  copy  of  volume  I  and  go 
through  it?  Or  has  the  Senator  seen 
any  Senator  pick  up  a  copy  of  the  report 
and  go  through  it? 

Mr.  GORE.     How  many  pages  is  it? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pages. 

Mr.  GORE.  No;  I  have  not.  It  is  very 
difficult  reading.  But  with  respect  to 
the  pending  amendment.  I  discovered 
enough  to  show  to  the  Senate  that  the 
adoption  of  these  simple,  innocent  little 
words  "or  associated  with,"  as  an  amend- 
ment, with  the  interpretation  given  p.s 
the  legislative  intent  of  tliat  amendment, 
will  mean  continuing  the  abuses  which 
the  President  has  complained  of. 

Mr,  SMATHEFIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield.  The  Senator  is 
very  generous.  I  know  of  his  keen  in- 
terest in  this  subject.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  have  no  more  keen 
interest  in  this  subject  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  tax  bill.  I  recognize,  how- 
ever, that  a  great  many  legitimate  busi- 
nessmen aiid  legitimate  businesses  have 


maif'  business  deductions  i  do  not  wish 
followed  the  practice  of  taking  legiti- 
to  imply  that  they  are  cheats  or  crooks, 
or  that  they  are  acting  improperly. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  agree  absolutely. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  further  recognize 
that  many  musicians,  restaurants,  and 
hotels  make  conventions  their  business 
and  thereby  contribute  to  the  welfare  of 
the  economy  of  the  States  in  which  they 
are  located.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  them 
put  out  of  business  when  they  are  con- 
ducting legitimate  businesses. 

I  rose  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question. 
I  think  it  would  be  very  helpful  in  the 
discussion  of  this  particular  amendment 
if  the  Senators  who  are  opposed  to  the 
amendment  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Finance  Committee  would  stop  ranting 
and  raving  about  the  safari,  about  tak- 
ing wives  on  trips,  and  al!  that  sort  of 
thing. 

Mr.  GORE.    Now 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    Let  me  finish. 
Mr.  GORE.    I  do  not  wish  to  be  de- 
scribed as  ranting  and  raving. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Under  the  commit- 
tee report  those  evils  would  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  decUne 
to  yield  further. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  committee  at- 
tempted to  eliminate  them. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  about  the  mor- 
tician in  Florida  who  invited  prospective 
customers  to  go  out  on  a  yacht,  and 
charged  off  $23,000,  claiming  an  expense 
in  order  to  get  business'' 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  He  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  him.self. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     He  got  his  $23,000. 
Mr.  GORE.    Mr.  President.  I  decline 
to  yield  further. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  for  the  very  elo- 
quent remarks  which  I  know  my  friend 
from  Florida  is  about  to  make. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator agree  that  it  is  not  quite  cricket,  if 
I  may  borrow  that  word,  to  make  a  big 
argument,  talking  about  a  straw  man 
and  about  alleged  abuses  and  evils,  and 
to  connote  thereby  that  the  Finance 
Committee  is  in  favor  of  these  things, 
when  the  Finance  Committee  has  already 
sought  to  eliminate  them?  We  have  pro- 
vided language  in  the  report  specifically 
about  those  things. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  about  the 
yachts  at  Fort  Lauderdale? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  And  the  yachts  at 
Fort  Lauderdale,  too,  unless  the  costs 
can  be  proved  to  be  primarily  business 
expenses.  All  of  that  will  have  to  stop. 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  the  floor. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  should  like  to  use  it  to 
ask  the  junior  Senator  from  Florida  a 
question.  I  know  it  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  rules  for  a  Senator  who  has  the 
floor  to  interrogate  another  Senator. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to 
answer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
may  ask  the  Senator  lioin  Florida  a 
question. 
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Mr.  GORE,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
junior  Senator  from  Florida  a  question 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment, as  interpreted  by  the  majority  re- 
port. 

If  a  businessman  took  his  customers 
to  the  Kentucky  Derby,  could  he  deduct 
the  cost  of  entertaining  them  under  the 
terms  of  the  amendment  and  the  com- 
mittee report? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  do  not  believe  he 
could,  and  I  do  not  think  that  was  the 
intention. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  committee  report  so 
provides. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  would  be  inter- 
ested in  knowing  where  it  so  states. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  Senator  will  let 
me  proceed,  I  will  come  to  that. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  If  the  trip  was  a 
part  of  a  vacation,  the  deduction  would 
not  be  permitted. 

I  have  been  told  that  if  a  man  goes 
to  the  Kentucky  Derby,  if  that  is  a  part 
of  a  vacation  he  may  not  deduct  that 
expense.  At  no  time  could  a  person  de- 
duct the  expense  of  taking  his  wife. 

If  a  man  went  to  the  Kentucky  Derby 
as  a  part  of  a  particular  business,  that 
would  be  different.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  in  the  cattle  business. 
There  may  be  someone  who  may  be  in 
the  race  horse  business. 

Mr.  GORE.  Do  not  use  me  as  an  ex- 
ample. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thought  that  was 
a  pretty  good  illustration,  because  we 
are  talking  about  horses.  The  Senator 
is  very  knowledgable  about  the  cattle 
business. 

In  any  event,  if  a  person  who  goes  to 
the  Kentucky  Derby  could  prove  the 
trip  was  in  connection  with  his  business, 
the  expense  would  be  deductible  if  di- 
rectly related  to  the  business.  The  tax- 
payer would  have  the  burden  of  proving 
It  His  own  self-serving  statement  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  prove  it. 

Mr  GORE.  All  he  would  have  to 
prove  would  be  that  it  was  "associated 
with"  his  business. 

Mr.  SMATHERS  What  I  want  to 
know  IS  what  the  language  really  means. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  propound 
another  question  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Florida, 

Mr  SMATHERS.  I  agree  to  the 
unanimous  consent  request.  I  am  sure 
there  i,s  no  objection. 

Mr.  GORE,     Very  well. 

If  a  businessman  used  his  100-foot 
yacht  to  entertain  potential  clients, 
would  a  single  penny  be  nondeductible 
under  the  Finance  Committee  report? 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Would  it  be  non- 
deductible? 

Mr  GORE.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
give  an  answer. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  With  respect  to 
yachts,  the  yachts,  the  hunting  lodges, 
and  all  such  things  are  called  "facilities." 

If  the  facility  is  primarily  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  man's  business — and  he 
would  have  to  establish  that — he  could 
deduct  the  CKDrtion  of  the  expense  which 
he  could  show  as  being  directly  related 
to  his  business. 

Mr.  GORE,     "Or  associated  with." 


Mr.      SMATHERS.     "Or      associated 

with." 

Mr.  GORE.     "Or  associated  with." 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  "or  associated 
with"  actually  comes  in  the  entertain- 
ment area, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  permit  me  to  com- 
ment on  the  question  of  the  yacht?  I 
think  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  will  permit  the  Senator 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  will  state 
my  understanding  of  the  provision. 

The  proposal  would  tighten  up  very 
severely  on  yachts,  swimming  pxjols, 
hunting  lodges,  and  anything  like  that. 
It  would  work  in  the  following  manner; 

First,  a  person  could  not  deduct  5 
cents  of  expense  unless  he  could  meet 
the  primary  test.  The  test  would  be  the 
proof  that  the  yacht,  the  swimming  pool. 
or  the  hunting  lodge  was  used  primarily 
to  entertain  business  guests.  If  it  were 
used  51  percent  for  personal  use.  a  per- 
son could  not  deduct  5  cents.  That  is 
point  No.  1. 

Point  No.  2;  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
hear  this 

Mr.  GORE.     I  am  listening. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  Point  No.  1 
is  that  a  person  must  meet  the  primary 
test,  which  is  proof  that  the  facility  is 
primarily  for  business  entertainment. 
That  is  point  1, 

Mr.  GORE,     Wait  just  a  minute. 

There  is  some  conflict.  The  junior 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI 
said  that  the  provision  did  not  apply  to 
facilities.  Now  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana says  that  it  would 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  the 
Record  will  show  that  there  is  no  con- 
flict between  the  two  answers. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Record  will  show 
that  there  is  a  conflict.  Perhaps  we 
should  resolve  it  now.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Florida  say  that  the  provision 
would  or  would  not  apply  to  facilities? 

Mr,  SMATHERS  It  would  apply.  I 
was  mistaken, 

Mr  GORE,  The  Senator  told  us  a  few 
minutes  ago  that  it  would  not. 

Mr,  SMATHERS,    I  was  mistaken. 

Mr  GORE,  Again  my  friend  from 
Florida  is  getting  incorrect  information 
about  the  report, 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana,  I  believe  I 
understand  the  point.  In  my  judgment 
the  provision  is  too  strict.  In  the  com- 
mittee I  voted  that  it  was  too  strict. 
Let  me  show  the  Senator  how  it  would 
operate.  First,  to  deduct  the  first  5  cents 
for  a  swimming  pool,  yacht,  hunting 
lodge,  or  some  other  facility,  a  taxpayer 
must  prove  that  it  is  used  primarily  for 
business  purposes.  In  other  words,  if  he 
entertains  business  interests  40  percent 
of  the  time  in  the  yacht  or  hunting 
lodge,  he  cannot  deduct  any  part  of  the 
expense.  Before  he  can  deduct  any  part 
of  the  expense,  he  must  first  meet  the 
primary  test.  Only  after  he  meets  the 
primary  test  does  he  get  the  opportunity 
to  prove  V.  hat  percentage  of  the  time  the 
facility  was  used  to  entertain  business 
guests. 

If  he  could  prove  he  entertained  busi- 
ness guests,  let  us  say,  52  percent  of  the 
time,  he  could  deduct  52  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  facility.    To  do  so  he  must 


have  records  to  prove  who  the  business 
guests  were  and  prove  the  percentage 
of  time  that  the  facility  was  used  to 
entertain  those  particular  business 
guests.  I  objected  to  that  provision  be- 
cause I  feel  that  a  person  who  has  a 
boat  and  can  prove  that  he  had  business 
guests  on  it  25  percent  of  the  time,  should 
be  able  to  deduct  25  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  boat.  He  cannot  do  so.  He  could 
not  deduct  a  nickel  of  the  expense  under 
the  bill  as  it  is  drawn. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  aware  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana,  my  dear 
friend  and  colleague  whom  I  admire  and 
respect,  was  the  author  of  the  "prudent 
man"  amendment.  I  do  not  know  how 
far  my  friend  would  go  in  that  regard. 
I  would  not  venture  to  say.  But  he  has 
just  told  us  that  the  provision  docs  not 
go  far  enough. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  guarantee 
one  thing  I  would  do  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  would  not  do.  and  some- 
thing that  the  bill  would  not  provide. 
I  would  certainly  let  a  businessman  who 
asks  a  customer  to  go  to  dinner  with  him, 
hoping  to  get  his  business,  but  who  would 
not  go  unless  his  wife  were  invited, 
deduct  the  expense  of  the  meal  for  the 
taxpayer  and  his  wife  and  the  customer 
and  his  wife,  if  it  was  a  legitimate  en- 
tertainment effort  to  try  to  obtain  the 
business  of  that  particular  customer. 
The  bill  provides  that  a  taxpayer  may 
only  deduct  the  cost  of  a  businessman's 
meal  and  that  of  his  wife.  I  think  that 
is  too  strict. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  touched  on  an  interesting 
point  which  demonstrates  the  principle 
involved.  To  demonstrate  further  the 
principle  involved,  a  businessman  in- 
vited a  customer  to  go  with  him  to  Alaska 
so  that  in  the  fjords  of  Alaska  they  could 
discuss  technical  questions — although 
they  could  have  di.'^cu.s.sed  them  as  well 
at  home.  The  customer  invited  said, 
"I  cannot  go  without  my  wife."  So  the 
customer's  wife  was  invited,  but  she  said. 
"I  cannot  go  unless  there  is  another 
woman  in  the  party;  namelv.  the  wife  of 
the  host." 

So  they  took  the  wife  of  the  host.  The 
expenses  of  all  four  people  were  charged 
to  the  Government,  being  deducted  from 
the  businessman's  income  tax. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tors from  Louisiana  and  Florida 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  like 
to  respond  to  that  statement. 

Mr.  GORE.  No;  I  wish  to  ask  the 
question  my.self,  I  wish  to  ask  either 
the  junior  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
SmathersI  or  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr,  Long  1  what  language  in 
the  bill  or  the  committee  report  would 
disallow  deductions  for  hunting  lodges. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  I  do  not  have 
the  information  at  my  fingertips,  but 
the  language  about  facilities  establishes 
the  test  I  have  described, 

Mr.  GORE.  What  language  would 
disallow  a  deduction  for  yachts,  country 
clubs,  theater  tickets,  prizefights,  and 
nightclubs? 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  mean  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  asking  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  what  language  in  the 
bill  or  in  the  report  would  disallow  such 
a  deduction. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  First.  I 
should  like  to  aiiswer  liic  question  the 
Senator  would  not  permit  rne  to  answer 
about  the  tnp  to  Alaska. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  should  like  some  an- 
swers to  my  present  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  answer  the  Senators  questions, 
but  I  should  like  to  reply  to  that  example 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  six  questions.  I 
shall  give  the  Senator  time  to  speak  on 
that  subject. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the 
Senator  let  me  answer  the  first  proposi- 
tion before  I  answer  his  question? 

Mr    GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  With  refer- 
ence to  liie  trip  lo  Ala-ska,  I  ask  the 
Senator  to  look  at  page  30  of  the  report. 
Under  the  same  circumstances  under 
which  a  deduction  had  previously  been 
allowed,  it  would  be  ruled  that  the  wife 
is  not  essential.  The  wife  is  not  di- 
rectly related  to  the  business  and  the 
transportation  of  the  taxpayer,  so  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayer  s  wife  and  the 
wife  of  the  other  man  would  both  be 
disallowed 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CORE      I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Specific  reference 
is  made  on  page  29  of  the  report  to  the 
very  trip  about  which  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  spoke.  I  said  that  that  was  the 
kind  of  thing  v  hich  should  never  be 
pci-mitted  again.  That  is  illustration  B, 
I  believe. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  was 
previously  a  reference  to  Olivia  De 
Haviland  buying  expensive  jewelry  for 
her  domestic  hep.  Under  the  bill  she 
would  be  permitted  to  buy  $25  of 
jewelry  for  one  maid  and  $25  for  the 
other  maid,  and  that  would  be  all  she 
could  buy  and  all  for  which  she  could 
claim  a  deduction. 

Mr.  GORE.  Let  us  consider  the  hunt- 
ing lodge.  Shov,-  me  language  bearing 
on  such  expense. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  direct  the 
Senator's  attention  to  the  section  on 
facilities  in  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  GORE.  TTie  Senator  intends  to 
say  that  the  expense  would  be  only 
partly  allowed? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     No. 

Mr.  SMATHETIS.  The  Senator  is 
mistaken. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  primary  use  tests 
must  be  met,  and  then  the  use  of  facili- 
ties is  deductible.  When  the  phrase  is 
added  'or  associated  with,"  it  is  broad- 
ened to  a  very  great  extent.  That  is  the 
answer,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sen- 
ator is  satisfied  that  he  has  answered 
the  question  the  way  I  would,  there  is  no 
point  in  my  answering  further. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  think  he  has.  On 
page  30  of  the  :-eport  the  Senator  will 
find  in  the  last  paragraph,  "Disallow- 
ance   of     expen.ies    for    entertainment 


facilities."  The  whole  burden  of  the 
section  that  follows  is  that  the  cost  of  a 
yacht,  a  hunting  lodge,  or  a  swimminc 
pool  is  not  deductible,  unless  one  can 
prove  that  it  was  u.sed  primarily  for 
business  entertainment. 

Mr.  GORE,  Mr.  President,  that  is 
what  I  said.  I  said  that  my  friend  would 
give  me  the  answer  that  it  was  deductible 
only  in  part.  But  he  has  now  supplied 
that  answer.  If  it  is  pr-marily  used  as 
he  has  de.'^cribed  it,  the  answer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  LONG  of  LC'Uisiana,  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  understood  what  I 
said,  I  should  like  to  try  to  explain  it 
again.  What  that  language  m^ans  is 
that  if  one  had  a  swimming  pool  at  his 
home  and  his  family,  his  children,  and 
the  neighborhood  children  used  it  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  time,  he  could 
not  deduct  5  cents  for  the  swimming 
pool. 

Mr,  GORE.  We  left  the  swimming 
pool. 

Mr.  IjONG  of  Louisiana.  The  same 
thing  would  apply  with  respect  to  a  yacht 
or  huntin.T  lodge. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  read  from  the  report 
at  the  top  of  page  31 : 

Under  the  bill,  no  deduction  Is  to  be  al- 
lowed with  respect  to  expenses  relating  to 
f.icUltlcs  unless  the  taxpayer  establishes  (1) 
that  the  facility  was  used  primarily  for  the 
furtherance  of  his  trade  or  business  and  (2) 
that  the  expenditure  was  directly  related  to 
the  active  conduct  of  his  trade  or  business, 
or  that  It  was  associated  wih  the  active  con- 
duct of  his  trade  or  business. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  when  we 
read  this  report  we  read  first  the  most 
favorable  interpretation,  and  that  the 
best  face  is  put  upon  the  interpretation 
in  the  first  paragraph.  When  we  read 
the  second  and  third  paragraphs  we  find 
the  real  meaning.  I  say  advisedly,  as  a 
lawyer  of  limited  training,  as  a  student 
of  tax  law  and  tax  legislation,  that  I 
have  serious  doubt  that  anyone  can  cite 
one  personal  expense  that  would  be  de- 
ductible under  present  lav  that  would 
not  be  deductible  under  the  Interpreta- 
tion which  the  majority  report  gives  to 
this  amendment.  There  is  one  little 
improvement  in  the  bill,  and  that  is  the 
first  stipulation  on  page  31.  which  states 
that  the  "facility  was  used  primarily  for 
the  furtherance  of  his  trade  or  business," 
The  word  "primarily"  leaves  a  good  deal 
of  room  for  mterpretauon.  Just  how 
long  would  a  man  have  to  use  a  yacht, 
and  how  much  would  he  have  to  u.'^e  it 
for  the  entertainment  of  his  prospective 
customers  in  order  to  say  that  it  was 
primarily  used  in  connection  with  his 
business?  Would  it  be  50  percent,  or  less 
than  50  percent,  or  more  than  50  per- 
cent? 

Then  we  take  up  items  Nos.  1  and  2. 
When  we  include  in  "primary  use,"  uses 
which  are  merely  "as.'iociated  with"  the 
business,  we  ask  what  that  means.  What 
is  the  legal  meaning  of  "associated 
with"? 

Then  we  have  an  interpretation  that 
becomes  quite  loose,  indeed.  Neverthe- 
less, in  my  opinion,  the  small  improve- 
ment which  I  have  cited — I  think 
fairly — is  more  than  offset  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendm»:'nt.  with  the  ma- 
jority   report,    which    gives    legislative 


affirmation  and  condonement  to  many 
of  the  abuses  and  practices  which  con- 
stitute the  unfortunate  pattern  of  tax 
avoidance  and  expense  account   abuse, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yie'.d. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  hope  be- 
fore the  debate  is  over  the  Senator  will 
realize  that  those  of  us  who  are  on  the 
committee  felt  that  we  should  eliminate 
the  abuses,  but  leave  wh?it  we  felt  were 
legitimate  deductions.  On  page  35  the 
Senator  will  note  the  requirement  that 
the  "taxpayer's  statements  be  corrobo- 
rated," and  that  this  requirement  "will 
insure  that  no  deduction  is  allowed  solely 
on  the  basis  of  his  own  unsupported, 
self-serving  testimony." 

As  it  stands  now,  a  man  who  has  a 
yacht  can  contend  that  he  uses  it  for 
business  purposes,  without  listing  the 
names  of  people  and  dates  and  places 
and  hours  those  people  were  on  his 
yacht.  He  can  settle  with  the  iiicome 
tax  people  on  the  basis  that  he  states 
the  yacht  was  used  60  percent  for  busi- 
ness and  40  percent  for  his  family.  Un- 
der the  bill  that  we  have  written  we 
make  it  clear  that  he  must  have  actual 
proof  that  certain  people  were  enter- 
tained, show  the  times  when  the  people 
were  aboard  his  yacht,  and  that  he  was 
either  doing  business  with  them  or  had  a 
reason  or  basis  for  thinkmg  that  he 
would  be  able  to  do  business  with  them. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  true  under  pres- 
ent law, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Oh,  no. 
That  is  not  true  under  present  law.  The 
Senator  is  mistaken. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  believe  I  stand  corrected 
on  the  Cohan  rule  relating  to  keeping 
records. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Further- 
more, if  he  wants  to  deduct  for  a  yacht 
he  must  establish  by  records  that  it  was 
used  more  than  50  percent  of  the  time 
for  business  entertainment  or  business 
purposes. 

Mr.  GORE.  But  what  is  meant  by  "as- 
sociated with"?  Can  the  Senator  give 
a  definition  of  that  term? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  relates  to 
situations  in  which  a  man  hopes  to  do 
business  with  someone  or  has  a  reason- 
able basis  for  believing  that  he  will  do 
business  with  someone. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  give  us  the  quotation  about 
hope? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  faith.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Bible,  faith  is  the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things 
not  seen. 

Mr.  GORE.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  hope  that 
the  Senator  will  see  this  point. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  will  not  argue  with  the 
Bible. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  have  a  little  evi- 
dence which  can  be  seen. 

Mr  GORE.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  can 
see  all  the  "associations"  that  are  going 
to  be  deductible. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  would  like  to  read 
certain  language  to  the  Senator,  because 
I  know  he  wants  to  understand  this  par- 
ticular section,  as  all  of  us  do     I  refer 
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to  page  28  with  reference  to  these  ex- 
penses not  being  vague.  The  report 
states: 

It  will  not  be  sufficient  that  the  entertain- 
ment expense  Is  vaguely  or  remotely  con- 
nected with  a  business  motive;  It  must  be 
demonstrated  that  the  predominant  pur- 
pose of  the  expense  Is  to  further  the  trade 
or  business  of  the  taxpayer. 

That  language  is  in  the  report. 

Mr.  GORE.  One  may  have  a  wonder- 
ful purpose.  But  then  there  come  the 
theater  tickets  and  prize  fight  tickets 
and  nightclub  entertainment  and  hunt- 
ing lodges  and  yachts  and  liquor  and 
parties  and  all  those  things  that  become 
deductible  under  this  committee  report. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  can  be  claimed 
that  at  rare  inten-als  and  in  lucid  mo- 
ments there  will  be  attempts  to  sell 
products  and  attempts  at  mentioning 
the  products.  In  other  words,  a  little 
business  can  be  scattered  over  a  great 
amount  of  costly  entertainment,  and  the 
citizens  will  pick  up  52  percent  of  the 
check. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  man  who  is  riding 
the  e.xpense  account  is  a  privileged  char- 
acter whom  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  described  as  one  who  dis- 
guises personal  expense  with  business 
associations. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
suburban  living,  with  many  executives 
living  in  the  suburbs.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  has  seen  reports  on  domestic 
discord  which  has  arisen  when  the  hus- 
band rides  the  expense  account  and  the 
wife  sits  at  home  and  eats  hamburgers. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  heard  neighbor- 
hood rumors.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
substance  there  is  to  these  rumors. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  if  the  husband  is  living  at  the 
Ritz  Carlton  or  in  Miami  and  is  cruis- 
ing in  a  yacht  and  paying  $10  for 
lunches,  or  is  eating  expensive  dinners 
at  Antoines  in  New  Orleans,  and  the 
poor  wife  is  at  home  eating  a  humble 
sandwich,  she  becomes  discontented  and 
domestic  discord  increases 

Mr.  GORE.     And  she  feels  neglected. 

Mr.  DOUGIo-AS.  She  feels  neglected; 
therefore,  in  order  that  the  business 
executive  may  function  more  efficiently 
he  must  take  his  wife  along  and  dish  out 
the  gravy  to  her,  aLso 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wish  to  give  a  few  more 
examples. 

A  family-held  ship  repair  corporation 
was  allowed  to  deduct  $23,758  for  a 
Christmas  dinner  and  party. 

An  enterprising  banker  effectively 
combined  sentiment  with  business  when 
he  deducted,  as  present  law  permits,  a 
.=;ubstantial  part  of  the  cost  of  his  debu- 
tante daughter's  coming-out  party  on 
the  ground  that  some  of  the  guests  had 
bu.'^iness  connections  with  him. 

The  committee  amendment  would 
add:  "or  associated  with.'" 

In  another  case,  the  taxpayer  was  al- 
lowed $115,000  for  entertainment  and 
gifts. 

His  expenses  included  $7,500  spent  at 
a  resort  hotel;  $5,400  for  food,  liquor,  and 
cigars  for  his  office  and  farm;  and  $8,700 


in  cash  to  officers  of  his  closely  held  cor- 
poration for  entertainment. 

A  beverage  manufacturer  claimed  and 
was  allowed  $10,903  for  entertaming 
customers  at  the  Kentucky  Derby. 

Huge  sums  are  allowed  to  business  tax- 
payers in  connection  with  maintenance 
and  operation  of  yachts  and  other  fancy 
boats.  One  manufacturer  was  allowed 
to  deduct  $253,000  for  the  expense  of  his 
yacht.  Another  was  permitted  to  deduct 
$112,000  for  such  expenses — as  well  as 
an  additional  amount  of  $362,000  for  a 
ranch-hunting  lodge,  a  nightclub,  and 
other  similar  expenses  A  company  in 
the  business  of  selling  fuel  was  allowed 
$93,000  as  deductions  for  a  yacht,  a  fuel 
products  company  was  allowed  $23,000 
and  an  auto  dealer  was  allowed  yacht 
expenses  of  $22,000. 

A  cake  and  cookie  bakery  was  allowed 
$66,000  for  a  yacht  on  which  to  enter- 
tain suE>ermarket  and  chainstore  buyers 
and  branch  managers.  Despite  its 
rather  sad  undercurrents,  both  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  tax  system  as  well  as 
otherwise,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
cases  is  that  in  which  a  mortuary  busi- 
ness wa,s  allowed  $26,495  for  yacht 
expenses  to  entertain  visiting  morti- 
cians, clergymen,  and  for  meetings  of 
employees. 

These  cases  could  be  multiplied  by  the 
thousands.  Similar  large  expenditures 
are  constantly  being  made  on  hunting 
and  fishing  lodges,  on  elaborate  beach  re- 
sort homes,  on  exotic  island  retreats,  on 
extended  hunting  trips,  including  plush 
safaris  to  far  off  Africa  and  India.  In- 
deed, juft  about  every  kind  of  human 
activity  in  the  nature  of  fun  and  frolic 
is  being  well  subsidized  on  behalf  of  a 
privileged  few  by  the  average  taxpayer 
who  does  not  happen  to  be  engaged  in 
a  trade  or  business  so  as  to  enable  him 
to  join  in  this  Government-supported 
high  life.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that 
such  strong  taxpayer  resentment  has 
developed  against  the  expense  account 
privilege. 

The  important  point  to  be  derived  is 
that  all  of  the  expenditures  described 
were  deductible  under  the  broad  stand- 
ard of  piesent  law  which  permits  the 
deductions  of  all  the  ordinary  and  nec- 
essary business  expenses"  of  the  tax- 
payer. The  fact  that  there  is  a  business 
relationship,  actual  or  even  only  hoped 
for.  between  the  parties  does  not  prevent 
them  from  enjoying  the  fancy  resort 
livinsf.  the  cruise  on  the  expensive  yacht, 
or  the  farcy  nightclub. 

Suppose  company  A  sells  its  product 
to  company  B.  If  a  .^ales  executive  of 
company  A  invites  his  close  friend,  an 
e.vecutive  of  company  B,  to  join  him  for 
a  cruise  on  his  yacht,  who  can  say  that 
the  executive  of  A  did  not  intend  to  pro- 
mote the  business  relationship  between 
the  two  companies.  The  fact  is  that  in 
the  usual  case  the  businessman's  friends 
are  his  business  customers  or  prospects. 
Under  the  text  of  present  law,  so  long 
as  this  business  connection  exists  be- 
tween entertainer  and  entertained,  the 
parties  can  enjoy  tax  deductible  vaca- 
tions in  Bermuda,  cruises  on  yachts  and 
evenings  :n  luxury  nishtclubs  on  a  tax 
deductible  basis.  This  can  be  done  on  a 
reciprocal  arrangement  of  "you  enter- 
tain me  and  I'll  entertain  you,"  with  the 


Treasury  paying  half  the  bill  for  each, 
and  the  individuals  paying  none  of  each. 
Business  does  not  have  to  be  discu.sscd 
nor  need  the  entertainment  follow  or 
precede  business  discussion.  The  tax- 
payer need  not  even  be  present  at  the 
entertainment.  Because  of  absence  of 
restrictions,  taxpayers  are  encouraged  to 
ask  "'Why  should  not  I  deduct  my  per- 
sonal pleasures  and  entertainment,  if 
everyone  else  can?"  Because  of  this  the 
expense  account  problem  has  grown  to 
its  present  unmanageable  proportions. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr  President,  would 
the  Senator  develop  that  point  a  litile 
further?  It  is  sometimes  said  that  leg- 
islation is  based  on  the  propo.sition  ;  'You 
scratch  my  back,  and  I  will  scratch 
yours."  But  is  not  this  a  practice  of: 
"You  entertain  me,  and  I  will  entertain 
you"?  Is  it  not  a  situation  of  one  execu- 
tive saying,  "You  take  me  to  lunch,  you 
take  me  to  dinner,  you  take  me  to  the 
club,  we  will  talk  a  little  bit  about  busi- 
ness in  between  the  acts  or  in  between  the 
courses,  then  next  week  I  will  take  you"? 

Is  this  not  an  illustration  of  a  group 
of  executives  who  got  together  and 
formed  a  club  with  the  provi^^o  that  each 
would  entertain  the  rest  once  a  year;  and 
It  was  all  done  in  the  name  of  business? 
In  other  words,  "You  scratch  my  back, 
and  I  will  scratch  yours.  I  will  feed 
your  stomach;  you  feed  my  stomach." 

Mr.  GORE.  Once  a  year,  and  we  will 
pass  it  around. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Pass  it  around. 

Mr.  GORE.  Thereby,  they  become 
members  of  this  privileged  social  group 
in  our  society  which 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  'Which  share  the 
luxuries. 

Mr.  GORE.  That,  Mr.  President,  dis- 
guises their  personal  expenses  by  cloak- 
ing them  in  a  business  as.sociation. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wish  to  be  certain  that 
my  scintillating  friend  from  Illinois  has 
finished. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  have  fini.-hed. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thought  that 
what  the  Senator  from  Illinois  said  was 
scintillating,  and  I  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  wish  to 
keep  it  up? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  On  the  contrary. 
All  the  Senator  has  to  do  is  start  read- 
ing the  report. 

Mr.  GORE.     I  shall  do  that. 

Mr.  SMATHERS  Because  on  pajc  36 
we  discuss  that  subject: 

However,  under  this  exception,  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  deduct  luncheon  expenses  of 
a  so-called  reciprocity  luncheon  group  under 
which  a  group  of  businessmen  frequently 
lunch  together  and  alternate  In  paying  the 
check  (and  claiming  it  as  a  business  expense 
deduction).  This  practice  is  not  connected 
with  a  trade  or  business,  but  Is  a  personal 
or  social  expenditure  which  is  not  deductible 
under  existing  law. 

Mr.  GORE.    On  what  page  is  that? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Page  36  of  the  re- 
port. 

Mr.  GORE.     Just   a  little  further 

Mr.  SMATHERS  It  is  not  right  to 
continue  to  talk  about  an  old  bag  of 
bones.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  quite  fair 
for  the  Senator  to  continue  to  talk  about 
going  to  Bermuda.    We  have  eliminated 
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the  part  about  reciprocity  lunches.  We 
do  not  approve  of  these  things  any  more 
than  does  the  Smator  from  Tennessee. 
What  must  be  remembered  is  that  the 
bill  we  are  now  seeking  to  pass  will  tight- 
en up  the  law  immeasurably.  That  is 
what  we  hope  to  do. 

Mr.  GORE.  1  wish  to  speak  a  little 
about  page  36.  v.'hich  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  cited.  I  ask  the  Senator  to 
read  it  carefully  again.  I  hope  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas  1  and  tlie  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  Long]  will  follow  this. 
What  I  am  about  to  read  is  under  the 
heading.  "Exceptions  Where  Dissallow- 
ance  Provisions  Will  Not  Apply." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     Read  the  language : 

However,  under  this  exception 


Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
does  not  have  th?  floor. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  ought 
to  read  all  the  language. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
is  giving  his  interpretation.  I  wish  to 
read  what  the  reoort  actually  states.  On 
page  36,  paragraph  6,  the  heading  is  as 
follows:  "Exceptions  Where  Disallow- 
ance Provisions  Will  Not  Apply."  I  em- 
phasize the  word  "Not."    I  read: 

(b)  expenses  fcr  food  and  beverages  (and 
facilities  used  In  connection  with  them) 
furnished  on  the  business  preml.ses  of  the 
taxpayer  primaril7  for  his  employees.  This 
is  Intended  to  exclude  from  the  disallowance 
provision  such  facilities  as  a  company  cafe- 
teria or  an  executives'  dining  room.  This 
exception  would  continue  to  apply  even 
though  guests  are  occasionally  served  in  the 
cafeteria  or  dining  room. 

The  club  which  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois was  talking  about  might  meet  a  few 
times  a  year  ir.  the  executives'  dining 
room;  and  this  language  specifically  pro- 
vides that  the  disallowance  will  not 
apply.  So  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
selected  an  unfo  lunate  provision  of  the 
report  from  his  own  point  of  view. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  particular  lan- 
guage that  the  Senator  has  just  read  is 
a  part  of  the  amc  ndment  which  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  actually  favors.  In 
other  words,  it  is  in  the  House  language. 
This  is  the  same  as  the  House  language; 
so  what  the  Senator  is  now  using  is  his 
own  amendment 

Mr.  GORE.  No,  Mr.  President.  The 
report  from  which  I  have  read  is  the 
Senate  committee  report. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  But  on  that  point 
it  is  the  same  as  ':he  House  version  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  Oh,  no;  I  beg  the  Sena- 
tor's pardon.  The  words  are  "associated 
with";  and  the  amendment  before  the 
Senate,  to  which  this  report  applies,  uses 
the  words  "or  associated  with". 

HOUSE  SOLUnON  TO  THE  PROBLEM 

The  test  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  that  the  expense  of  an 
entertainment  ac  tivity  will  not  be  deduc- 
tible unless  "direi:tly  related  to  the  active 
conduct  of  the  taxpayer's  trade  or  busi- 
ness." Where  an  expense  connected 
with  a  facility  such  as  a  yacht  or  a  hunt- 
ing lodge  is  involved,  the  taxpayer  must 
also  show  that  the  facility  "was  used 
primarily  for  the  furtherance  of  the  tax- 
payer's trade  or  business."    On  its  face, 


this  standard  seems  almost  as  broad  as 
present  law  and  would  appear  to  present 
many  of  the  same  problems. 

However,  in  it,';  report  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  explained  its 
test  in  a  way  which  provides  a  number 
of  tangible,  practical,  and  meaningful 
guidelines:  The  report  states: 

The  taxpayer  will  have  to  show  more  than 
a  general  expectation  of  deriving  some  in- 
come at  some  indefinite  future  time  from  the 
making  of  the  entertainment-type  expendi- 
ture; however,  he  will  not  be  required  to  show 
that  income  actually  resulted  from  each  and 
every  expenditure  for  which  a  deduction  is 
claimed. 

If  the  expenditure  Is  for  entertainment 
which  occurs  under  circumstances  where 
there  Is  little  or  no  possibility  of  con- 
ducting business  affairs  or  carrying  on  nego- 
tiations or  discussions  relating  thereto,  the 
expenditure  will  generally  be  considered  not 
to  have  been  directly  related  to  the  active 
conduct  of  business.  Thus,  the  absence  of 
the  taxpayer  or  his  representative  from  the 
entertainment  was  not  directly  related  to  the 
conduct  of  the  taxpayer's  trade  or  business. 
Similarly,  if  the  group  of  persons  entertained 
is  large  or  the  distractions  substantial,  the 
cost  of  the  entertainment  will  not  be  deduct- 
ible. In  the  absence  of  a  clear  showing  of  a 
direct  relationship  to  the  active  conduct  of 
the  trade  or  business. 

This  clear  statement  of  legislative  in- 
tent by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  coupled 
with  the  statutory  language,  provides  a 
partial  solution  to  the  difficult  expense- 
account  problem,  and  should  go  a  long 
way  toward  reducing  the  abuses  outlined 
above.  However,  critics  of  the  House 
proposal  attacked  this  crucial  committee 
report  statement  on  the  ground  that  it 
had  no  support  in  the  statute. 

In  view  of  the  broad  language  of  the 
statute,  requiring  explanatory  imple- 
mentation to  make  it  useful,  this  con- 
tention is  baseless.  The  true  reason  for 
the  complaint  is  the  fact  that  the  bill  as 
interpreted  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee report  would  have  some  real  teeth 
in  it. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  it  would 
be  the  better  part  of  wi.sdom  to  enact  the 
original  proposal  of  the  President.  I 
have  prepared  an  amendment  which 
would  do  this.  Its  language  is  clear, 
simple,  and  plain. 

FINANCE    COMMITTEE     SOLUTION — FORMULA     FOR 
CONFUSION 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  should 
like  to  address  myself  to  the  Finance 
Committee's  solution  —  the  pending 
amendment  and  the  majority  report, 
which  I  call  a  formula  for  confusion. 

The  only  change  in  the  pertinent 
House  statutory  language  made  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  is  the  addi- 
tion of  the  words  "or  associated  with." 
Thus,  a  taxpayer  could  deduct  an  enter- 
tainment expenditure  which  was  only 
"associated"  with  the  active  conduct  of 
his  trade  or  business,  as  well  as  one  which 
was  directly  related  thereto.  Since  this 
statutory  language  is  quite  similar  to 
that  of  the  House  version  of  the  bill,  one 
would  reasonably  expect  again  to  find  a 
helpful  explanation  as  to  what  the  com- 
mittee intended  to  accomplish  by  its 
additional  phrase  "or  associated  with." 

Unfortunately,  such  is  not  tlie  case. 
Unlike  the  clear,  concise,  and  workable 
guidelines  set  forth  in  the  House  Ways 


and  Means  Committee  report,  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  report  is  a  mass  of 
vague,  disconnected  statements  and  ex- 
amples which  are  destined  to  spawn  con- 
troversies more  numero'os  and  intense 
than  those  which  occur  with  such  dis- 
turbing frequency  under  present  law. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  Not  just  now.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  am  discussing  in  a  very  carefully 
prepared  manner  the  majority  commit- 
tee report  which  both  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  and  the  jimior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  have  asked  me  to  dis- 
cuss. So  if  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
will  defer  for  a  few  moments,  then  I 
shall  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  Senate 
comjnittee  report  attempts  to  paint  a 
picture  of  virtue  and  righteousness,  even 
a  casual  glance  beneath  the  surface  re- 
veals that  the  virtuous  exterior  is  more 
illusion  than  reality.  For  example,  the 
report  states: 

Nothing  In  your  committee's  bill  Is  to  be 
construed  as  allowing  a  deduction  for  any 
expense  which  is  against  public  policy  or 
which  violates  the  public  conscience.  De- 
ducting an  expense  incurred  for  such  pur- 
pose under  the  guise  of  generating  "business 
goodwill"  will  not  be  condoned  and  under 
your  committee's  amendment  is  not  deduct- 
ible. Thus,  the  cost  of  liquor  purchased 
for  the  entertainment  of  customers  and  the 
promotion  of  goodwill  (which  under  exist- 
ing law  has  been  held  deductible)  will  be 
disallowed  if  the  serving  of  liquor  violates 
the  public  morals  of  the  community  as  ex- 
pressed in  local  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  read 
that  again,  for  additional  emphasis. 
The  Senate  committee  report  states: 

Thus,  the  cost  of  liquor  purchased  for  the 
entertainment  of  customers  and  the  promo- 
tion of  goodwill  (which  under  existing  law 
has  been  held  deductible)  will  be  disallowed 
if  the  serving  of  liquor  violates  the  public 
morals  of  the  community  as  expressed  in  local 
law. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois will  permit  me  to  continue.  I  shall 
appreciate  it.  A  moment  ago  I  declined 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
But  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  in  just  a  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Very  well. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  continue 
to  read  from  the  Senate  committee  re- 
port: 

Another  example  of  expenses  for  Immoral 
purposes  which  have  been  claimed  on  tax  re- 
turns under  existing  law  Involves  expendi- 
tures to  provide  call  girls  for  the  purpose  of 
entertaining  clients.  Under  your  commit- 
tee's amendment  no  deduction  whatsoever 
is  to  be  allowed  for  expenditures  of  this  na- 
ture. In  no  legitimate  sense  are  they  "di- 
rectly related  to  or  associated  with  the  active 
conduct"  of  a  trade  or  business. 

The  foregoing  suggests  that  the  com- 
mittee's action  will  serve  as  a  moral 
broom  to  disallow  expenditures  where 
liquor  is  illegal  under  local  law,  and 
where  call  girls  are  utilized  as  business 
entertainment.  However,  expenditures 
such  as  these,  which  violate  clearly  de- 
fined lines  of  public  policy,  are  not  de- 
ductible under  present  law.    See  Smith, 
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33  T.C.  861  (1960)  ;  R.  E.  L.  Finley,  27 
T.C.  406  a956);  U.S.  v.  Winters,  261  F. 
2d  675  (1958).  What,  then,  will  be  ac- 
complished under  the  committee's  lan- 
guage? Is  it  not  clear  that  this  is  simply 
a  smokescreen  thrown  up  to  suggest  that 
abuses  are  being  remedied,  whereas  in 
actuality  little,  if  anything,  is  being  ac- 
complished beyond  present  law? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  this  point  will  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  Not  just  now.  I  am  deal- 
ing in  a  careful  way  with  the  Senate  com- 
mittee report,  and  also  am  showing  that 
it  claims  to  do  something  which  it  does 
not  do. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  report  stresses  the  desirabil- 
ity and  wholesomeness  of  goodwill  en- 
tertainment.   It  states: 

Good  will  has  long  been  recognized  as  a 
legitimate  objective  of  business  entertaining 
and  where  the  purpose  of  the  expense  and  Its 
clear  relation  to  a  business  Is  flxmly  estab- 
lished, the  expense  ordlmirlly  will  continue 
to  be  deductible. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  read  that 
again.  The  Senate  Finance  Committee 
report  states: 

Good   wUl   has  lonr   been   recognized   as   a 

legitimate  objective  of  business  entertaining 
and  where  the  purpose  of  the  expense  and  its 
clear  relation  to  a  business  is  nrmly  estab- 
lished, the  expense  ordinarily  will  continue 
to  be  deductible. 

The  report  further  states: 
To  eliminate  the  harshness  resulting  from 
the  House  report — 

I  digress  to  say  that  I  recognize  noth- 
ing harsh  about  the  House  report.  In 
fact,  I  thought  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives dealt  rather  gingerly  with  the 
subject,  I  would  have  much  preferred 
to  see  the  House  and  the  Senate  adopt 
the  recommendation  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
stop  this  expense  account  tax  abuse.  I 
think  the  House  bill,  and  particularly  the 
committee  report,  does  a  fairly  good  job, 
but  I  recognize  nothing  harsh  about  it, 
I  did  not  think,  as  I  said,  that  it  was 
strong  enough. 

I  return  to  tlie  quotation: 

To  eliminate  the  harshness  resulting  from 
the  House  report,  amendment  of  the  lan- 
g-:age  of  the  House    Jill   is  necessary, 

I  digress.  The  advocates  of  this 
amendment  may  claim  that  the  purpose 
of  it  is  to  stop  certain  abuses,  I  have 
just  read  the  report.  Why  is  it  said  that 
It  is  necessary  to  amend  the  House  lan- 
guage? 

To  eliminate  the  harshne.ss  resulting  from 
the  House  report,  amendment  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  House  bill  is  necessary. 

What  language  did  the  committee 
adopt?  Three  innocent  little  words,  "or 
associated  with"  And  what  do  these 
words  meaii?  I  read  now  from  the  re- 
port : 

This  new  language  will  permit  deductions 
of  expenses  for  entertainment,  amusement. 
or  recreation  Incurred  f.^r  the  creation  or 
malntenaricp  cf  business  E'^od  will  with  re- 
gard to  whether  a  particular  exception 
applies. 

However,  this  new  language  will  apply 
only  If  the  taxpayer  demonstrates  a  clear 
business    purpose    and    shows    a    reasonable 


expectation  of  deriving  some  Income  or  other 
benefit  to  hii,  business  as  a  result  of  the 
expenditure.  If  he  meets  this  test,  the  ex- 
penditure will  be  considered  to  be  associated 
with 

Let  me  repeat,  "associated  with." 
Let  me  repeat,  "associated  with." 
Let  it  sink  in,  "associated  with." 

If  he  meets  this  test,  the  expenditure  will 
be  considered  to  be  associated  with  the  ac- 
tive conduct  >f  his  trade  or  business;  other- 
wise, the  expanse  would  be  disallowed  under 
your  committee's  amendment. 

Mr.   DOUGLAS.     Mr,   President,  will 

the  Senator  yield '^ 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  other  words,  un- 
der the  name  of  good  will,  one  could  in- 
vite customers  to  the  Kentucky  Derby, 
pay  their  expenses,  and  entcitain  them, 
and  that  would  be  a  deductible  expense? 

Mr.  GORi;,  Let  us  read  from  the  re- 
port : 

This  new  l;inguage  will  permit  deduction 
of  expenses  for  entertainment 

Mr.  DOUCrLAS.    The  Kentucky  :>rby 

Is  entertainrient. 

Mr,  GORE  i  continuing)  : 


or  :unusemeir 


Mr.  DOUCrLAS,    It  is  amusement,  too. 
Mr.  GORE  >  continuing) : 

or  recreation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  It  is  said  to  be  recre- 
ation. 

Mr.  gore:  (Continuing) : 

incurred  for  the  creation  or  maintenance  of 
business  g-ooc    will, 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  That  is  the  aUeged 
purpose, 

Mr.  gore:  'continuing)  : 

without  regard  to  whether  a  particular  ex- 
ception appli'^s — 

That  includes  everything,  does  it  not? 

Mr,  DOU(3LAS.  It  is  very  broad.  It 
could  apply  to  tickets  to  prize  fights,  to 
build  up  good  will. 

Mr,  GORI".     If  that  is  amusement. 

Mr,  DOl'GLAS.  Sixty  -  five  -  dollar 
tickets  to  .se('  "My  Fair  Lady." 

Mr,  GORE.     Yes. 

Mr,  DOUGLAS,  Expenses  at  the  21 
Club. 

Mr.  GORE,     If  that  is  amusement. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     It  is  amusement. 

Mr.  GORE.     Or  entertainment. 

Mr.  DOU(5LAS.  Or  for  the  purpose 
of  buildma  up  good  will. 

Mr.  GORE'.     Is  ♦hat  not  wonderful? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  for  a  moment,  I  do 
not  wish  to  interrupt,  but  having  sat 
on  the  other  side  of  the  table  from  some 
rather  sharp -penciled,  long-nosed  reve- 
nue agents,  in  trying  to  obtain  for  my 
clients  a  fair  share  of  deductions,  I  must 
say  that  if  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
were  a  revenue  a^ent,  he  would  be  the 
most  popular  revenue  agent  in  the  world 
if  he  would  allow  all  these  deductions 
willy-nilly. 

Mr.  GORE  This  is  not  the  speech  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  that 
I  am  reading  now.  I  am  reading  from 
the  majority  report.  I  am  reading  the 
legislative  intent  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  it  will  be  cited 
by  other  able  attorneys  for  the  corpora- 
tions that  make  such  charges.  If  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  were  ever  to  return 
to  his  practice,  he  would  be  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  legislative  history 
which  is  now  beins^  made. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  the  Senator  will  cease  using  an 
example  which  is  not  justified,  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  in  the  ma- 
jority report.  We  eliminated  the  trip 
to  Bermuda,  but  we  continue  to  hear 
about  it.  The  Senator  keeps  talking 
about  tickets  to  "My  Fair  Lady,"  dinner 
at  Antoine's.  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  said  in  the  beginning, 
Mr.  President,  that  such  language  was 
not  in  the  speech  of  the  Senator;  it  is 
in  the  majority  report.  I  am  reading 
to  the  Senate  what  the  committee  says 
is  the  legislative  intent  of  the  three  in- 
nocent little  words,  "or  associated  with." 
What  do  I  read  here? 

If  the  taxpayer  meets  any  of  this  test — 
If  he  meets  the  test  to  which  I  just  re- 
ferred— what  will  be  the  result:' 

The  expenditure  will  be  considered  to 
be  "associated  with  his  business." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  luncheons  at 
Antoine's  would  still  be  a  business  ex- 
pense. 

Mr.  GORE.  Or  the  suites  on  the 
waterfront  at  Miami,  or  the  yachts  in 
the  harbor,  or  the  prize  fights.  That  is 
what  it  says. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  the  caviar, 
dipped  out  at  the  "21"  Club,  the  cl.am- 
pagne  cocktails  before  dinner,  and  the 
champagne  after  dinner. 

Mr.  GORE.     If  it  is  amusement. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Or  recreation. 

Mr.  GORE.    Or  entertainment. 

Mr.   DOUGLAS.     For  good  will. 

Mr.  GORE.  A  clo.se  analysis  of  these 
statements  makes  it  eminently  clear  that 
expenditures  for  cood  will  have  been 
given  preferred  status. 

In  these  references  to  good  will  the 
committee  has  presented  our  sophisti- 
cated expense  account  society  with  a 
blueprint  for  continued  high  living  at 
Government  expense  and  at  corporate 
expense. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Who  s:>ys 
that?  Is  that  the  Senator,  or  someone 
else? 

Mr,  GORE,    I  say  that 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  say  that.  If  thn  S.  nator 
would  like  to  have  me  read  what  he 
said  when  he  signed  the  majority  report, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  read  it  again. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
may  suit  himself. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  If  the  Senator 
would  read  it  all,  and  in  context,  it  would 
be  better. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  read  to 
the  Senator  the  reference  to  "call  girls." 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  said  to  read  it  all. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  read  to  the  Senator 
about  the  "call  girls."  I  read  about  the 
local  laws  against  drinking  liquor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Are  there  any  local 
laws  against  drinking  liquor?  I  do  not 
know  of  any. 

Mr.  GORE.  There  are  in  Carthage, 
Texin. 
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Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  asked  the  Senator 
to  read  it  all,  and  the  Senator  said  he 
had  read  about  th?  "call  girls."  I  would 
like  to  have  him  ;ead  all  of  the  report, 
and  in  context. 

Mr.  GORE.  Way  did  the  Senator  set 
up  this  straw  girl" 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  committee 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  problem  once 
and  for  all.  We  think  we  did.  The  Sen- 
ator can  read  into  the  language  all  kinds 
of  twists,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  out  of 
context. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  my  friend  thinks  he  is 
going  to  get  rid  of  that  kind  of  recreation 
permanently,  I  fear  he  has  another 
thouf^ht  cominp. 

Mr.  MILLER.    ^\r.  President 

Mr.  GORE.  What  I  should  like  to  do 
is  to  prevent  such  things  from  being  tax 
deductible 

Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  SMATHER;?.     So  would  we. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Men  of 
good  will,  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  a  spirit  of  good  will, 
Mr.  President.  I  shall  continue. 

These  statements  in  the  majority  re- 
port constitute  a  formula  which  would 
leave  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  with 
an  impossible  enforcement  task,  for,  in 
effect,  almost  all  entertainment  expen- 
ditures, both  for  the  creation  and  main- 
tenance of  business  good  will,  are  de- 
clared to  be  henceforth  deductible. 

In  stating  that  the  taxpayer  must 
demonstrate  a  c:ear  business  purpose 
and  show  a  reasonable  expectation  of 
deriving  some  income — it  does  not  say 
how  much,  but  only  some  income  or 
other  benefit — and  it  does  not  say  what 
kind — to  his  business  from  the  making 
of  the  entertainment  expenditure,  the 
committee  report  would  add  nothing  to 
the  requirement  of  present  law. 

The  taxpayer  must  meet  precisely  the 
same  tests  today,  and  it  is  under  those 
tests  that  widespread  abuses  have  arisen. 
As  hundreds  of  ca-ses  illustrate,  such 
vague  and  gener.ilized  requirements  at 
present  are  so  eas;.-  to  meet  as  to  be  prac- 
tically meaningless. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  the  distin- 
guished Senator  f  :om  Tennessee  realizes 
that  I  did  not  support  the  bill  in  the 
committee.    I  voted  against  it. 

Mr.  GORE.     So  did  I. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  need  some  informa- 
tion. The  estima':e  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment as  to  the  effect  on  revenue, 
found  on  pages  9  and  10  of  the  report, 
is  that  the  section  on  expense  accounts 
would  pick  up  $6C  million  in  added  rev- 
enue in  a  full  year,  and  $40  million  net. 

Mr.  GORE.  Compared  to  the  Presi- 
dent's estimate,  a  id  the  estimate  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  we  ought 
to  pick  up  a  mininium  of  $250  million. 

Mr.  CURTIS,  ^vhat  is  the  position  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee? Does  the  Senator  favor  the  ex- 
isting law.  or  something  in  lieu  of  the 
committee  langua,?e? 

Mr.  GORE.  First,  I  oppose  the  com- 
mittee amendment  which  is  now  pend- 


ing, which  would  add  to  the  House- 
approved  bill  the  words  "or  associated 
with." 

I  particularly  oppose  the  addition  of 
the  amendment  because  the  committee 
report  states  that  the  language  of  the 
House  bill  must  be  changed  m  order  to 
eliminate  the  harshness  resulting  from 
the  House  report.  As  I  said  earlier.  I 
did  not  think  that  the  House  action  or 
the  House  report  contained  any  harsh- 
ness. It  dealt  a  good  deal  less  vigor- 
ously with  this  gnawing  and  cancerous 
problem  than  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  recommended. 

The  House  did  a  fairly  good  job. 

The  Senate  committee   reix)rt.  which 

neither  the  Senator  nor  I  signed,  states 

that  to  relieve  the  allesed  harshness  the 

"amendment    of    the    language    of    the 

House  bill  IS  necessary." 

When  the  committee  added  that  lan- 
guage, it  then  proceeded  to  say  what  it 
would  permit.  I  am  again.«t  permitting 
the  kinds  of  deductions  which  the  report 
says  the  amendment  would  permit. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
bill  as  reported  b\  the  majority  of  the 
committee  would  represent  a  tightening 
of  existing  law? 

Mr.  GORE.  By  the  Senate  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  According  to  the  deci- 
sion by  the  Treasury  Department  it  would 
be,  becau.se  it  is  said  that  it  would  in- 
crease the  revenues  by  S60  million  a  year 
gross  or  $40  million  a  year  net.  If  the 
present  law  were  to  be  changed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  collect  more  revenue 
there  would  have  to  be  a  tightening  of 
the  present  law. 

Mr.  GORE  I  have  readily  accepted 
that,  with  respect  to  facilities,  the  pri- 
mary use  test  constitutes  some  improve- 
ment. I  do  not  believe,  overall,  that  the 
amendment  and  the  interpretation  of  it 
would  constitute  an  improvement. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Then  the  Treasury  De- 
partment must  be  incorrect  in  its  esti- 
mate, because  we  could  not  liberalize 
the  language  and  also  collect  more  reve- 
nue. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  think  cne  must  consider 
the  problem  as  involving  something  more 
than  revenue.  There  are  moral,  polit- 
ical, and  ethical  values  involved,  some 
of  which  are  not  measureable  by  a  dol- 
lars and  cents  figure. 

To  answer  the  Senator  further  as  to 
my  position.  I  would  much  prefer  to  have 
the  request  by  the  President  and  the 
Secrteary  of  the  Treasury  written  into 
law.  I  think  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  did  a  magnificent 
job  in  analyzing  and  dramatizing  this 
cancerous  problem.  I  think  they  pro- 
posed measures  for  its  solution  which 
would  have  been  effective  and  would 
have  eliminated  the  abuses. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Why  i.->  tiie  present  law 
not  effective? 

Mr.  GORE  I  would  prefer  to  see 
that  recommendation  adopted.  How- 
ever, that  is  not  what  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate. There  is  before  the  Senate  the 
House-passed  bill,  which  would  do  a  fair 
job. 

But  the  Seiiate  committee  has  foimd 
it  necessary  to  adopt  an  amendment. 
Why?  "To  eliminate  the  harshness  re- 
sulting from  the  House  report." 


Let  me  say  to  my  distimrulshed  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  :  Mr.  Curtis] 
that  the  committee  proposes  to  deline- 
ate— to  spell  out  specifically — what  the 
language  would  permit  V-'hat  language 
is  the  committee  talk.ng  about?  Those 
three  innocent  word.s— "or  associated 
with."  What  would  be  fxrmitted?  I 
hope  the  Senator  is  following  me. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  am. 

Mr.  GORE.  Deduction  of  expenses 
for  entertainment,  amusement  or  recre- 
ation incurred  for  the  creation  or  main- 
tenance of  business  and  goodwill,  with- 
out regard  to  whether  a  particular 
situation  applies.  However,  this  new 
language  would  apply  only  if  the  tax- 
payer demonstrated  a  clear  business  pur- 
pose and  showed  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  deriving  some  income  or  other 
benefit  to  his  business  as  a  result  of  the 
expenditure.  If  he  meets  that  test,  the 
expenditure  would  be  considered  to  be 
associated  with  the  active  conduct  of  his 
trade  or  business.  Otherwise,  the  ex- 
pense would  be  disallowed  under  the 
committee's  am?ndment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  On  page  26  of  the 
committee  report  the  following  language 
appears : 

The  new  language  will  permit  deduction 
of  expenses  for  entertainment,  amusement 
or  recreation  Incurred  for  the  creation  or 
maintenance  of  business  good  will  without 
regard  to  whether  a  particular  exception  ap- 
plies. 

It  is  that  which  I  am  opposing.  I 
fully  believe  that  the  administration, 
with  all  of  its  vigor,  Is  opposed  to  the 
pending  committee  amendment.  I  hope 
that  will  be  made  clear  by  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  on  page  27  the  commit- 
tee went  on  to  say : 

Entertaining  guests  at  nightclubs,  coun- 
try clubs,  theaters,  football  games,  and  prize 
fights,  and  on  hunting,  fishing,  vacation,  and 
similar  trips  are  examples  of  activities  that 
constitute  "entertainment,  amusement,  and 
recreation." 

Mr.  GORE.  I  had  not  reached  that 
point.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's  calling 
that  to  my  attention.  It  has  been  said 
that  certain  things  would  not  be  allowed. 
For  example,  we  were  told  that  vacation 
trips  would  not  be  allowed.  I  will  not 
say  what  we  were  told.  The  record  will 
speak  for  itself. 

I  read  again: 

Entertaining  guests  at  nightclubs,  coun- 
try clubs,  theaters,  football  games  and  prize 
fights,  and  on  hunting,  fishing,  vacation,  and 
similar  trips  are  examples  of  activities  that 
constitute 

What? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Entertainment. 

Mr.  GORE.     Amusement. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     And  recreation. 

Mr.  GORE.     To  create  good  will. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Why  are  unreasonable 
deductions  allowed  at  the  present  time? 
The  code  provides — 

Shall  be  allowed  as  deduction  all  the  ordi- 
nary and  necessary  expenses  paid  or  Incurred 
during  the  trixable  year  In  carrying  on  any 
uade  or  business. 

Why  is  it  that  the  Treasury  allows 
unjustifiable  expense  items? 
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Mr.  GORE.  I  would  not  like  to  be  di- 
verted in  that  manner.  It  is  a  known 
fact  that  under  present  law  widespread 
abuses  occur.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  has  told  the  Congress  that 
the  abuse  cannoc  be  corrected  without 
amendment  of  the  law.  So  I  would  not 
wish  to  discuss  with  my  distinguished 
friend  why,  under  present  law,  the  abuses 
have  occurred  and  cannot  be  stopped  un- 
der present  law. 

I  wish  to  discuss  the  committee  amend- 
ment which  would  perpetuate  many  of 
the  abuses. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Nebraska  that 
what  I  am  about  to  read  is  what  the 
committee  report  says  the  three  little 
words  "or  associated  with"  mean: 

In  addition,  "entertaining"  Includes  any 
business  expense  Incurred  In  the  furnishing 
of  food  and  beverages,  a  hotel  suiie,  a  vaca- 
tion cottage,  or  an  automobiie.  either  to  a 
customer  (present  or  potential)  or  to  any 
member  of  such  a  customer's  family — 

We  have  been  told  that  it  would  not 
include  the  wives. 

A  wife  is  a  member  of  a  family.  It 
would  include  the  wife  of  a  present  cus- 
tomer or  the  wife  of  a  potential  customer. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  the  Senator  reading 
from  the  House  report  or  the  Senate 
report? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  reading  the  ma- 
jority report  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  that  not  the  same 
ais  the  House  bill,  which  the  Senator 
supports? 

Mr.  GORE.  No;  it  is  not.  I  shall  tell 
the  Senator  why.  I  shall  go  back.  The 
Senator  will  notice  that  I  started  read- 
ing an  interpretation  of  the  word  "enter- 
taming."    This  is  the  legislative  intent. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  has  said 
that  he  is  reading  from  the  Senate  re- 
port. The  same  language  is  contained 
in  the  House  report,  which  the  Senator 
supports. 

Mr  GORE.  I  am  reading  the  inter- 
pretation contained  in  the  Senate  com- 
mittee report  of  the  language  of  the  bill 
as  amended  by  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  points  the  Senator 
has  enumerated  are  taken  from  the 
House  report. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  Senator  will  let 
me  give  him  some  information,  I  shall 
try  to  do  so.  I  am  reading  now  from 
th.e  majority  committee  report. 

Perhaps  I  should  read  the  whole  para- 
graph. Before  I  do  so,  I  should  like  to 
say  that  it  relates  to  the  interpretation 
which  I  have  previously  read  of  the  lan- 
guage contained  in  the  committee 
amendment — "or  associated  with,"  which 
would  permit  deductions  for  entertain- 
Hient,  amusement,  or  recreation.  Now  I 
am  reading  the  paragraph  which  gives 
the  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "entertain." 

Entertaining  guests  at  nightclubs,  country 
clubs,  the.iters,  football  pumes.  and  prU'e- 
flghta.  and  on  hunting,  fishing,  vacation,  and 
similar  trips  are  examples  of  activities  that 
C'i!:stitute  "entertainment,  amusement,  and 
recreation."  In  addition,  "entertainment" 
Includes  any  business  expense  inc\irred  In  the 
furnishing  of  food  and  beverages,  a  hotel 
stiite.  a  vacation  cottage,  or  an  automobile 
either  to  a  customer  i  present  or  poten*ial) 
or  to  any  member  of  such  a  customer's  fam- 
ily.   If  deduction  Is  claimed  for  any  expense 


for  "entertainment,  amusement^  or  recrea- 
tion" the  facts  and  circumstances  of  each 
particular  case  will  determine  the  extent  to 
which  the  expenses  will  be  disallowed. 

How  much  more  explicit  could  a  com- 
mittee report  be? 

After  that  good,  sound  beginning,  we 
have  the  real  meat  and  meaning  of 
the  words  "or  associated  with." 

Furthermore,  though  the  committee 
report  makes  numerous  references  to 
good  will,  it  gives  no  indication  as  to 
what  is  encompassed  by  this  term.  No- 
where is  good  will  defined.  How  does  a 
hu.sinessman  go  about  creating  good  will? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  must 
remember  that  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, when  one  of  the  Girondists  was  led 
to  the  guillotine,  she  exclaimed,  "O 
liberty,  liberty,  what  crimes  have  been 
committed  in  thy  name." 

Can  we  not  now  ray.  "Good  will,  good 
will,  what  crim.es  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  has  committed  in  thy  name"? 

Mr.  GORE.  What  is  good  will?  It 
seems  clear  that  the  sky  is  the  limit. 
If  a  businessman  thinks  a  big  yacht 
may  be  helpful  m  developing  some  cus- 
tomers, doe.s  not  this  committee  report 
language  put  the  official  congressional 
stamp  of  approval  on  his  deduction  of 
these  substantial  costs  of  maintaining 
such  a  "business"  asset? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Because  It  will  create 
recreation. 

Mr.  GORE.    And  entertainment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    And  amu.sement. 

Mr.  GORE.     And  mamtain  good  will. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Or  create  good  will. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  not  a  revenue  agent 
foreclosed  from  effectively  examining  in- 
to the  matter? 

In  the  light  of  all  the  foregoing  state- 
ments respecting  good  will,  very  little  is 
salvaged  from  tiie  following  comment — 
particularly  in  view  of  the  illustration 
given  as  to  what  is  meant  by  "vague 
good  will." 

Where  good  will  generated  by  the  ex- 
pense is  vague  or  where  the  possibility 
of  the  expenditure  resulting  in  the  pro- 
duction of  income  is  remote,  no  deduc- 
tion will  be  permitted.  For  instance, 
under  present  law  a  taxpayer  may  de- 
duct expenses  of  entertaining  buyers  and 
others  associated  with  his  trade  or  busi- 
ness even  though  at  the  time  he  does  the 
entertaining  he  already  has  more  busi- 
ness than  he  can  handle.  Under  your 
committee's  amendment,  however,  no  de- 
duction Will  be  allowed  because,  with 
a  large  backlog  of  unfilled  orders,  such 
entertainment  ordinarily  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  being  associated  with  efforts 
to  prod'ice  income. 

This  narrow  exception  to  the  basic 
theme  of  the  Finance  Committee  report 
that  all  good  will  entertainment  is  de- 
ductible is  scant  evidence  of  tightening 
up  present  law.  Rare  indeed  is  the  case 
where  the  taxpayer  has  such  a  backlog 
of  unfilled  orders  that  his  entertainment 
activities  cannot  be  regarded  as  being 
associated  with  efforts  to  produce  in- 
come.   It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even 


in  such  an  extreme  case  the  report 
hedges  the  consequences  by  providing 
that  "ordinarily"  the  deduction  will  not 
be  allowed.  Moreover,  there  is  a  good 
possibility  that  entertainment  expendi- 
tures in  such  a  unique  case  are  not  de- 
ductible under  present  law  because  they 
are  in  the  nature  of  capital  expendi- 
tures— Cf.  James  Schulz.  16  T.C.  401. 

Here  again  the  committee  has  done 
nothing  more  than  set  up  a  strawman— 
to  give  the  illusion  that  a  cutback  on 
existing  law  is  being  effected.  In  reality 
nothing  has  been  accomplished — except 
that  perhaps  another  arena  for  conflict 
has  been  created. 

The  "harshness"  of  which  the  report 
speaks  is  that  the  Hou.se  provision,  as 
explained  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee's report,  has  some  effect  and  will 
disallow  some  entertainment  expendi- 
tures which  are  deductible  under  present 
law.  Presumably  that  is  the  purpose  of 
this  legislation.  However,  one  must 
struggle  hard  to  tell  which  of  the  above- 
described  cases  would  be  denied  deduc- 
tion under  the  Finance  Committee  re- 
port. How  much,  if  anything,  would  be 
disallowed  to  the  corporation  which 
spent  and  deducted  almost  $1  million  in 
1  year  for  yachts,  club  dues,  shipboard 
conventions,  hunting  and  fishing  trips. 
and  parties?  Docs  not  a  corporation 
make  such  expenditures  to  develop  good 
will?  We  have  already  seen  that  pood- 
wlU  expenditures  are  clearly  deductible 
imder  the  Finance  Committee  report. 
How  about  the  banker  who  deducted  a 
substantial  part  of  the  cost  of  his  dauph- 
ter's  coming-out  party  as  a  business 
exE>ense?  Was  he  not  also  developing 
customer  good  will?  Certainly  the  Gov- 
ernment is  not,  under  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee report,  free  to  disallow  expenses 
regardle.ss  of  the  form  of  entertainment 
the  taxpayer  may  adopt  to  develop  pood 
will.  Similarly,  in  all  the  other  ca.ses 
set  forth  above,  the  taxpayer  would  ap- 
pear to  be  able  to  continue  to  deduct  all 
entertainment  expenditures. 

Under  the  Finance  Committee  report. 
do  yachting  expenses  continue  to  be 
deductible?  If  not,  then  the  report 
should  clearly  so  state.  Does  the  cost  of 
maintaining  hunting  lodges  for  enter- 
tainment continue  to  be  deductible?  If 
not,  then  the  co.mmittee  report  should 
so  state.  Is  the  cost  of  wining  and 
dining  at  nightclubs  deductible?  If  not, 
the  committee  report  should  clarify  the 
situation.  Do  tickets  at  $30  apiece  for 
musical  comedies  continue  to  be  deduct- 
ible? If  not,  the  committee  report 
should  so  indicate  or  provide  some 
standard  or  guideline  by  which  the  an- 
swers to  these  questions  can  be  deter- 
mined by  the  taxpayers  and  revenue 
agents  who  will  be  left  floundering  in 
their  attempts  to  know  what  the  rules 
are. 

One  further  "red  herring"  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  report  should  be  men- 
tioned. The  report  states  that  no  deduc- 
tion will  be  allowed  for  entertainment 
expenses  "which  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  incurred  are 
lavish  or  extravagant."  Here  again  no 
standards  or  guidelines  are  furnished. 
What  is  lavish  or  extravagant  under  the 
circumstances?  If  the  circumstances  in- 
volve a  taxpayer  accustomed  to  enter- 
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taining  in  an  elaborate  and  exixnsive 
style,  can  they  be  held  to  be  "lavish" 
under  the  circumstances?  When  does  a 
yacht  become  an  e'xtravat,ant  expendi- 
ture? When  it  is  60  feet  in  length?  One 
hiuidred  fett  in  length?  Would  these 
criteria  varv  with  the  income — or  ex- 
pected income — of  the  taxpayer?  Would 
a  resi.iGnt  of  Miami  Beach.  Fia  .  be  en- 
titled to  a  bigger  and  more  expensive 
yacht  tlian  a  rei.ident  of  Providence. 
R.I.?  Vv'ould  a  beach  home  with  eight 
rooms  be  a  lavish  facility?  What  about 
one  With  30  rooms?  Would  a  corporate 
president  be  entiLied  to  drink  champagne 
whereas  a  vice  president  could  laave  only 
a  whi.'^ky  hifzhball  and  a  proprietor  of  a 
coiuilry  grocery  stoi  c  only  ordinary  corn 
liquor? 

Is  11  not  abundantly  clear  iJiat  the  so- 
called  test  produced  by  the  Finance 
Commitice.  superimpostd  upon  tlie  un- 
satisfactory test  of  present  law,  will  sim- 
ply compound  existing  difSculties?  The 
litigation  and  controversy  uhich  would 
follow  adoption  of  such  meaningless  lan- 
guage would  even  make  the  present  situ- 
ation seem  a  happy  one.  The  result 
would  be  a  real  mess.  And  to  what 
avail? 

It  seems  clear  that  a  change  in  exist- 
ing law  is  necessary.  Court  decisions 
and  administrative  actions  over  the 
years  have  punched  so  many  holes  in 
the  feeble  wall  of  resistance  to  abuse 
which  the  statute  now  coivstitutes  that  a 
completely  new  structure  is  warranted. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  President's 
original  proposal  is  a  sound  one.  It 
ought  to  be  enacted. 

The  Senate  in  1960  did  take  a  sig- 
nificant step  in  this  regard.  I  hope  it 
will  do  so  anain  now. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE  I  yield. 
Mr  DOUGLAS  I  conpratulatc  the 
Senator  from  Tennrssee  on  his  very  able 
speech,  particularly  on  the  way  he  has 
leveled  in  on  pages  26  and  27  of  the 
commutee  report,  which  clearly  iiidi- 
cates  that  everything  in  the  field  of 
amusement,  recreation  and  entertain- 
ment has  been  opened  up.  if  it  can  be 
claimed  that  it  creates  good  will.  Has 
the  Senator  ever  heard  of  a  fiim  that 
has  had  too  much  business? 

Mr.  GORE.  No  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

I  believe  that  if  those  who  read  the 
Congressional  Rfcord  will  carefully 
peruse  the  detail*  d  analy.<;i.';  which  I  have 
given  of  the  majority  report  they  will 
see  why  I  felt  justified  in  saying  earlier. 
and  why  I  feel  justified  now  in  saying. 
in  conclusion,  that  If  a  Senator,  who 
T'-'ads  and  understands  the  report  and 
the  amendment,  votes  to  approve  it  he 
will  vote  to  continue  the  widespread 
abuses  of  which  the  President  and  so 
many  citizens  have  complained. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  country  owes  a 
great  debt  of  pratitude  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  I  hope  his  words  will 
have  effect  in  tiie  vote  which  is  expected 
to  come  tomon-ow.  I  am  sure  they  will 
furnish  material  for  students  of  this 
subject  and  for  the  general  public  in 
years  to  come.  Even  if  we  should  be 
beaten  by  the  biparti'^an  alliance  tomor- 
row, v.e  hope  we  will  win  in  Uie  future. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, only  a  few  days  ago  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  was  engaged  in 
a  hard  fight  to  the  bitter  end  side  by 
side  with  Uie  junior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, on  the  subject  of  the  space  satel- 
lite. In  tliat  instance,  both  of  us  were 
opposed  to  tl'iO  administration  s  po.sition. 

I  now  find  that  we  must  choose  sides 
and  to  start  all  over  again,  because  of  our 
difference  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
pending  measure.  This  difference  of 
opinion  does  not  diminish  my  admira- 
tion or  high  regard  for  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  We  just  see  things  differ- 
ently this  time. 

I  find  myself  somewhat  at  a  disad- 
vantage to  explain  ^^hat  I  am  about  to 
say.  because  in  sonie  respects  one  would 
think  that  the  background  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  mean  that 
he  would  choose  the  opposite  position  to 
tlie  one  he  lias  ciiosen.  One  might  think 
that  in  view  of  the  politics  that  was  occa- 
sioned by  my  family  tradition.  I  was 
inspired  by  the  example  of  my  father. 
who  was  the  author  of  the  share  the 
wealth  plan.  He  had  a  theme  song  that 
went : 

Every  man  a  king. 

Every  man  a  kin?. 

For  you  can  be  a  millionaire. 

But  there  Is  something  belonging  to  others. 

There's  enough  for  each  one  to  share. 

As  one  who  strongly  admires  and 
adores  his  father.  I  always  want  to  go 
the  extra  mile  and  generally  I  try  to 
agree  with  him  on  his  share- the- wealth 
plan.  However,  nothing  he  ever  sug- 
gested, so  far  as  a  person  who  hoped  to 
eai  n  money  is  concerned,  was  ever  so  ex- 
trem''  as  the  present  income  tax  law  of 
the  United  States.  For  example,  my 
father,  the  late  Hucy  Lonp,  who  was 
once  a  Member  of  this  body,  never  con- 
ceived of  a  tax  of  84  percent  or  90  per- 
cent on  personal  income,  the  tax  which 
a  person  pays  today  on  the  present  tax 
base.  Yet.  in  his  day.  he  was  the  fore- 
most advocate  of  a  very  high  graduated 
income  tax. 

\Vhen  a  person  is  taxed  at  a  rate  of 
90  percent — and  for  per.sons  who  are 
successful  and  are  earning  a  substantial 
income,  it  docs  not  require  too  much  in- 
come to  get  into  that  bracket  nowa- 
days— he  ought  to  be  permitted  every 
legitimate  deduction  which  his  business 
requires.     That  is  my  attitude. 

When  Secretary'  Dillon  appeared  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Finance,  he  was 
testifying  for  a  position  which  seemed  to 
be  totally  impractical  The  Secretar>- 
had  previously  testified  for  the  position 
that  a  businessman,  even  one  who  had 
very  eveat  responsibil'ties,  should  not  be 
pennitted  to  spend  more  than  $4  or.  at 
most.  S7  a  day  for  business  meals  or  for 
entertainment  expenses. 

He  was  testifying  for  a  position  that 
a  pei-son  should  not  be  permitted  to 
spend  more  tlian  S30  a  day  for  meals 
and  lodJinc.  That  was  the  position  he 
haci  reccmmencled  before  the  House 
commuttee,  which  ho  was  not  successful 
in  bnnung  to  the  Senate.  But  that  was 
basic. Uy  the  administration's  starting 
point. 

In  my  judgment,  this  is  a  completely 
impractical  proposal.  It  will  not  work. 
It  amounts  to  taxini^  people  for  neces- 


sary expenses  in  their  business.  It 
seems  to  me  that  necessary  business  ex- 
penses should  be  permuted.  A  person 
sliouid  not  be  denied  the  ordinary  de- 
duction which  would  be  expected  of  a 
person  in  his  position. 

When  the  Secretary  discussed  some  of 
these  imjtances,  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not 
understand  that  there  would  be  a  dif- 
ference between  what  weald  be  expected 
of  a  lawyer  in  my  home  town  of  Baton 
Rouge  and  a  lawyer  practicing  in  New 
York  City.  If  a  promment  business- 
man called  on  a  la'vkyer  pra<:licing  in 
Baton  Rouf-e.  the  entertainment  ex- 
pected miglit  be  a  dinner  at  a  nice  res- 
taurant or  at  a  country  club  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  were  to  appear  m  Nfw 
York  City,  and  the  client  were  a  sub- 
stantial person  under  the  existing  rule 
that  client  wojld  expect  the  iauTer,  if 
he  were  doing  business  m  a  major  de- 
gree, to  get  lickel-s  to  a  Broadway  show 
for  himself  and  perhaps  his  wife,  also. 
Secretary  Dillon  said  quae  fiankly  be- 
fore the  committee  that  in  his  firm 
wliich  was  not  a  law  Hrm.  but  a  broker- 
age or  investment  r.rm.  it  was  standard 
procedure — they  did  it  as  their  eveiy- 
day  way  of  doing  business — to  ootam 
theater  tickets  for  some  of  their  better 
customers  It  a;ipeared  to  me  that  he 
had  been  tCilifying  m.ore  for  the  posi- 
tion ol  some  of  li.-s  ass. slants,  who  had 
poitiaps  never  known  what  it  wr.s  to 
entertain  graciously  m  their  li\  es,  rather 
than  for  the  position  of  one  who  under- 
stands what  the  needs  of  a  businessman, 
particularly  those  m  substantial  posi- 
tions, might  be. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  which 
would  give  the  t'lismesiinan  any  deduc- 
tion to  which  he  is  not  already  ent.lled. 
The  bill  IS  strict iy  a  one-way  stree',  .■- o 
far  as  tl-e  enterla.nrr.cnl  seciioi.s  are 
concerned.  Compared  with  existing  law. 
the  bu.sinesc<:nan  does  not  gain  in  an>' 
respect;  he  los<  s  u".  every  respect 

It  is  very  well  for  one  Member  of  this 
body  to  talk  about  how  completely  wide 
open  tlie  loophole  lor  tl:e  entertainment 
expense  allowance  niight  be.  If  you  talk 
to  some  of  the  businessmen  whom  you 
respect  in  your  community,  let  them  tell 
how  rough  the  revenue  agents  can  be 
under  existing  law  in  deny;ng  them  the 
right  to  take  deductions  whicii  they  feel 
would  be  fairly  and  properly  deductible. 
As  an  example,  a  business  friend  in  my 
hometown  had  a  small  yacht.  He  tool: 
the  president  of  the  State  University  for 
a  tr'p  on  his  yacht.  My  friend  was  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  State  uni- 
versity. He  was  told  by  the  revenue 
agents  that  he  could  not  deduct  that  ex- 
pense because  he  could  not  show  them 
what  business  he  expected  to  get  at  the 
imiversity  merely  because  he  took  the 
president  of  the  university  and  hLs  fam- 
ily for  a  ride  on  the  yacht.  My  friend 
thought  that  position  was  an  outrage. 
and  he  did  the  best  he  could  to  defend 
his  position. 

I  know  of  m.any  casei^.  as  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  I  Mr,  Millep  i  has  suggested, 
in  which  businessmen,  in  good  con- 
science and  good  judgment,  felt  they 
were  entitled  to  such  d-ductions  because 
they  thought  it  was  expected  of  them  to 
entertain,  and  thy  considered  tlie  en- 
tertainment to  be  a  necessary  expense 
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of  doing  business.  Yet  such  expenses 
have  been  disallowed  many  times. 

In  my  judgment,  the  committee  report 
goes  too  far.  The  Item  in  which  I  have 
been  most  interested  involves  merely 
permitting  a  man  to  entertain  a  business 
associate  at  dinner  without  having  to 
twist  his  arm  for  the  business  the  whole 
time.  I  do  not  know  how  it  appeals  to 
others,  but  as  one  who  has  been  enter- 
tained by  someone  who  has  hoped  to  do 
business  with  me,  and  as  one  who  en- 
tertained himself,  it  does  not  seem  gra- 
cious to  me  only  to  entertain  a  person 
in  such  a  situation  that  he  can  be  badg- 
ered for  a  contract  the  whole  time  the 
E)erson  is  trying  to  eat  his  meal. 

It  would  often  be  better  to  entertain 
graciously  without  talking  about  business 
at  dinner  or  lunch,  and  then,  on  a  sub- 
sequent occasion,  to  talk  about  business. 
That  would  seem  logical  in  many  cases. 

I  have  fought  to  try  to  preserve  that 
right.  If  a  substantial  businessman 
comes  to  town,  seeking  to  sell  to  some- 
body or  seeking  to  do  business  with  him, 
or  if  a  lawyer  entertains  the  head  of  a 
large  corporation,  hoping  that  that 
might  lead  to  his  firm  being  retained 
to  represent  that  corporation,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  expense  of  entertaining 
that  man  and  his  wife  should  be  deduct- 
ible, not  only  for  the  business  client  and 
his  wife,  but  for  the  lawyer  and  his  wife. 
Yet  the  committee  report  undertakes  to 
say  that  the  only  expense  that  can  be 
deducted  is  the  expense  of  two  dinners, 
one  for  the  man  and  one  for  the  client, 
but  nothing  for  their  wives.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  would  make  the 
amount  totally  nondeductible  if  the  per- 
son did  not  take  the  client  to  a  place 
which  was  conducive  to  talking  business. 

If  those  people  went  to  a  country  club 
or  a  nightclub,  it  would  be  held  that 
that  was  not  conducive  to  doing  business. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  show  that  it 
was  a  good  place  to  get  a  hammer-hold 
on  the  person  to  make  him  sign  a  con- 
tract; otherwise,  the  expense  would  not 
be  deductible.  To  me.  that  does  not  ap- 
pear to  make  much  sense.  Yet  the  com- 
mittee report  tightens  up  to  the  extent 
that  one-half  the  deduction  would  be 
allowed  for  entertaining  the  client  and 
his  wife. 

The  matter  of  good  will  has  been  dis- 
cu.ssed.  and  discussed  elaborately.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore!  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas] 
discussed  the  definition  of  "entertain- 
ment." They  did  not  go  on  to  say  what 
else  was  necessary  in  order  to  get  an  en- 
tertainment allowance.  But  entertain- 
ment includes  good  will  and  various  and 
sundry  other  things. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  were  not  giving 
our  own  interpretations;  we  were  quot- 
ing from  page  27  of  the  committee  re- 
port, which  reads: 

Entertaining  guests  at  nightclubs,  coun- 
try clube,  theaters,  football  games,  and  prize 
fights,  and  on  hunting,  fishing,  vacation,  and 
similar  trips  are  examples  of  activities  that 
constitute  "entertainment,  amusement,  and 
recreation." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes;  and  the 
exact  language  is  in  the  House  report 
So   far   as   defining   "entertainment"   i.s 
concerned,    there   is    no   real    difference 
whatever  between  the  House  and  Senate 


language.  We  are  talking  about  what 
must  be  proved  in  order  to  get  a  deduc- 
tion tmder  the  amendment.  The  differ- 
ence is  what  must  be  proved  in  order  to 
obtain  a  deduction  for  entertainment. 
Under  the  Senate  language,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  show  that  there  was  more 
than  a  general  expectation  of  doing  busi- 
ness. 

In  other  words,  one  could  entertain 
for  purposes  of  good  will,  but  he  would 
have  to  show  more  than  just  a  general, 
vague  notion  of  getting  good  will.  He 
would  have  to  show  that  there  was  more 
than  a  remote  possibility  of  getting 
business.  In  fact,  the  Senate  commit- 
tee report  states  on  page  28,  in  the  third 
paragraph: 

It  will  not  be  sufficient  that  the  entertain- 
ment expense  is  vaguely  or  remotely  con- 
nected with  a  business  motive;  it  must  be 
demonstrated  that  the  predominant  purpose 
of  the  expense  Is  to  further  the  trade  or 
business  of  the  taxpayer. 

So  in  order  to  obtain  a  deduction  as  an 
entertainment  expense  for  any  of  these. 
it  would  have  to  be  proved  that  there  was 
more  than  a  general  expectation  of  ob- 
taining business,  and  that  the  entertain- 
ment had  as  its  predominant  purpose  the 
obtaining  of  business. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana      I  vield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  After  the  attack  which 
has  been  made  on  the  committee,  I 
think  it  well  to  bring  out,  in  this  regard. 
all  these  references.  The  committee  re- 
port also  states,  on  page  30 : 

No  deduction  will  be  allowed  under  this 
provision  for  any  entertainment,  amuse- 
ment, or  recreation"  expenses  which  under 
the  circumstances  m  w^hlch  they  are  incur- 
red are  lavish  or  extravagant.  This  will  be 
so  even  where  a  direct  business  purpose  Is 
flrmly  established. 

And  at  another  point  the  committee 
corrects  the  rule,  and  requires  that 
everyone  substantiate  his  expenses  with 
bookkeeping.  The  committee  has 
tightened  the  present  law  to  the  tune  of 
some  S40  or  $60  million. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  is  more 
than  a  matter  of  tightening  existing  law 
to  the  tune  of  $iO  or  $60  million  a  year. 
The  estimate  made  by  our  committee 
staff — and  many  times  the  estimates  of 
our  committee  staff  have  been  proved  to 
be  more  accurate  than  those  of  the 
Treasury — is  that  this  involves  tighten- 
ing the  existing  law  by  $85  million,  and 
it  will  knock  out  many  allowances  here- 
tofore made.  As  I  have  said,  in  my  judg- 
ment we  are  being  t<30  tough  on  the  tax- 
payers. 

When  the  Senator  says  no  lavish  en- 
tertainment will  be  permitted,  he  realizes 
that  this  would  leave  the  Treasury's 
agents  the  right  to  adopt  their  own 
standards  and  definition  of  "lavish",  and 
the  taxpayer  would  have  to  reveal  to  the 
Treasury  agent  the  information  on  which 
the  Treasury  agent  would  make  the 
determination  as  to  whether  the  expense 
was  lavish.  I  certainly  hope  someone 
has  talked  about  taking  people  to  dinner 
at  Antoine's — which  is  not  as  expensive 
as  some  people  think — or  taking  people 
to  dinner  at  Club  21,  which  I  have  heard 
is   just   about   as   expensive.     Someone 


might  detennine  that  that  was  lavish, 
but  I  hope  it  will  not  be  determined  as 
being  lavish.  I  think  that  a  person  who 
makes  one  or  two  trips  a  year  to  New 
York  could  very  well  entertain  at  Club  21. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Or  at  the  Pour 
Seasons? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  never 
paid  a  bill  there,  so  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  would  be  considered  lavish. 

Mr   DOUGLAS.     In  the  stratosphere. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  concur  in  the  commendation  of  the 
estimate  made  by  the  Joint  Committee. 
It  has  demonstrated  by  its  estimates  that 
they  are  carefully  made.  However,  I 
shall  not  go  into  that  now. 

I  was  addressing  myself  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Tenne.ssee  contended  was 
the  position  taken  by  the  committee. 
My  concern  is  not  as  to  what  restaurant 
some  person  may  choose  to  go  to.  I  rise 
to  defend  the  integrity  of  the  majority 
of  the  committee.  They  have  brought 
in  a  proposal  which  limits  the  deductions 
and  increases  the  revenue.  However.  I 
believe  that  many  of  the  utterances  made 
on  this  floor  would  not  give  that  impres- 
sion to  the  listening  public  or  the  reading 
public. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  permitting  me  to  add 
that  much  of  what  I  hope  will  be  a  clari- 
fication of  the  Record. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

From  the  statements  made  here,  one 
would  gain  the  impression  that  the  tax- 
payer would  be  gaining  something  which 
he  does  not  now  have.  But  this  is  pure- 
ly a  one-way  street,  and  the  taxpayer 
will  lose. 

Frankly,  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of 
these  days  the  taxpayer  should  win  once 
in  a  while,  rather  than  lose  all  the  time. 
Losing  all  the  time  seems  to  be  the  way 
this  part  of  the  bill  would  work. 

Many  references  have  been  made  to 
so-called  horrible  examples  of  what  the 
bill  would  allow.  For  example,  a  safari 
to  Africa  was  referred  to.  However,  the 
cost  of  the  safari  was  deducted  as  an 
advertising  exi^ense.  But  on  page  28 
the  language  spells  out  that  that  couli 
not  even  be  taken  as  an  advertising  ex- 
pense. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  page  28  of  the 
committee  report  and  also  an  excerpt 
from  page  30,  dealing  with  claimed  de- 
ductions for  activities  of  this  type  which 
would  not  be  permitted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  report  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

An  objective  standard  also  will  overrule 
arguments  such  as  the  one  which  prevailed 
in  Sanitary  Farms  Dairy.  Inc.  (25  TC  463 
(1955)  )  that  a  particular  item  was  incurred, 
not  for  entertainment,  but  for  advertising 
purposes.  That  case  involved  a  big-game 
safari  to  Africa,  The  taxpayer  argued  suc- 
cessfully before  the  Tax  Court  that  the  ex- 
pense of  the  hunt  (including  costs  of  mak- 
ing motion  pictures  which  were  later  shown 
to  customers  and  potential  customers)  were 
Incurred  solely  for  advertising  purposes. 
Under  the  bill,  if  the  activity  typically  is 
considered  to  be  entertainment,  amusement, 
or  recreation,  it  will  be  so  treated  under  this 
provision  regardless  of  whether  the  activity 
can  also  be  described  in  some  other  category 
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of  deductible  Items.     This  will   be  bo  even 

where  the   expense   relates  to  the   taxpayer 
alone. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Sxpenses  for  entertainment,  amusement, 
and  recreation  should  be  identified  by  the 
t.ixpnyer  on  his  return  ard  ♦^reated  under  the 
new  rules  of  this  bill.  It  will  not  be  ap- 
propriate to  include  these  expense  items  in 
other  categories  of  business  deductions, 
where  their  character  will  not  be  app.arent, 
such  as  advertising,  public  relations,  cost 
of  goods  sold,  reimbursed  expenses,  etc. 
Failure  to  substantiate  the  claimed  enter- 
t.ilnment  expenses  by  adequate  records  or 
other  suflUclent  evidence  may  result  in  com- 
plete disallowance  of   the  deduction. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, much  has  been  said  about  yachts, 
vacation  cabins,  hunting  lodges,  and  so 
forth.  Once  arain  I  say  that  in  my 
judgment  the  bill  is  too  strong,  if  any- 
thing. In  order  to  be  able  to  take  any 
of  the.se  deductions,  a  person  will  have 
to  maintain  records  as  to  when  and 
where  and  who  were  present  and  for 
what  purpose.  That  has  not  been  neces- 
sary in  the  past.  Records  are  one  of 
the  chief  things  the  Treasury  wishes  to 
have  in  connection  with  claims  for  such 
allowances. 

The  lan.guage  is: 

The  requirement  that  the  taxpayer's  state- 
ment be  corroborated  will  Insure  that  no 
deduction  is  allowed  solely  on  the  basis  of 
his  own  unsupported,  self-serving  testimony. 

But  one  who  listened  to  what  was  said 
earlier  this  evening  about  this  matter 
would  have  gained  the  impression  that 
just  Uie  opposite  was  the  case.  How- 
ever, of  course,  that  is  not  true. 

One  of  the  examples  which  was  given 
was  that  of  a  movie  star — Olivia  de 
Havilland — who  deducted  the  cxpen.so  of 
jewelry  given  to  her  servants.  Under 
this  bill  she  would  be  allowed  to  deduct 
a  gift  of  $25  to  one  and  a  gift  of  $25  to 
the  other,  but  no  more. 

Let  us  return  to  my  statement  about 
yachts,  hunting  lodges,  and  swimming 
pools,  about  which  much  has  been  said. 
As  the  situation  is  today,  the  taxpayer 
is  able  to  negotiate  with  the  Treasury — 
without  proof,  without  records  to  prove 
it — a  deduction  of  a  certain  percentage 
of  his  expenses  for  any  one  of  those  items. 
If  the  Treasury  will  not  allow  the  tax- 
payer the  entire  expense  of  operating  his 
boat,  the  Treasury  will  allow  luni  per- 
haps 50  p>ercent  of  it,  without  requiring 
him  to  produce  records  to  prove  it. 

But  under  the  Treasury's  language 
here,  the  taxpayer  would  have  to  show- 
that  this  facility — whether  a  yacht  or  a 
hunting  lodge  or  a  swimming  pool,  or 
whatever  it  was — was  used  primarily — 
which  means  more  than  50  percent — for 
business  entertainment;  and  he  would 
have  to  have  records  to  prove  it;  and  the 
records  would  be  subject  to  attack  on 
the  basis  that  he  would  have  to  show 
that  there  was  more  than  just  a  general 
expectation  of  creating  some  g(X>dwill. 

In  addition,  when  the  taxpayer  had 
met  the  primary  test — when  he  had 
shown  that  the  facility  was  not  used 
primarily  by  his  family  or  his  friends 
for  social  entertainment,  then  he  would 
have  to  allocate  as  between  the  busi- 
ness u.-^e  and  the  jxrsonal  and  family 
uses;  he  would  have  to  establish  the  per- 
centage of  the  facility  which  was  used 


for  business  puiT>oses  and  business  en- 
tertainment. In  doing  that,  I  suppose 
he  would  not  be  able  to  deduct  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  wives,  because  the 
committee  report  is  so  tough  on  the 
wives  that  it  seems  that  the  tax  would 
have  to  be  paid  if  the  man  s  wife  were 
invited  there. 

So  this  is  a  very  great  strenethening — 
in  my  judgment,  too  much  of  a  tighten- 
ing— of  the  existing  situation. 

It  seems  to  this  Senator  that  if  a  man 
had  a  yacht  and  used  it  30  percent  of  the 
time  for  entertaining  busmess  guests, 
and  he  could  show  it  was  used  in  pursuit 
of  sales  and  business  activities  when 
these  people  were  on  the  boat,  he  ought 
to  be  able  to  deduct  30  percent  of  the 
cost;  but,  under  the  bill,  he  would  not  be 
able  to  deduct  5  cents.  That  is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  has  been  tightened. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  go  beyond 
that  point  and  be  as  severe  as  the  House 
report — and  I  do  not  think  the  House 
committee  intended  to  be  that  severe, 
when  the  Treasury  Department  wrote 
the  report.  That  is  why  I  insisted  that 
the  Trea-sury  should  not  write  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  report,  but  that  the 
staff  should. 

Let  me  read  what  our  reaction  to  the 
House  report  was.  I  read  from  page  26  of 
the  Senate  committee  report: 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  made  it  clear  that  the  House  bill  was 
not  designed  to  disallow  completely  deduc- 
tions for  entertainment,  amusement,  or 
recreation  expenses,  but  rather  it  was  In- 
tended to  eliminate  abuses.  Under  the  gen- 
eral rule,  no  deduction  would  be  allowed 
for  any  such  expenses  except  to  the  extent 
that  such  expenses  are  directly  related  to  the 
active  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business.  De- 
spite the  clear  language  of  the  House  bill  and 
the  stated  intent  of  the  provision,  consider- 
able uncertr;inty  and  confusion  as  to  the 
actual  effect  of  the  House  draft  has  been 
created  by  the  interpretation  given  this  lan- 
guage In  the  House  committee  report. 

It  in  effect  interprets  the  proposed  statu- 
tory language  to  disallow  a  deduction  for  any 
expense  for  entertainment,  amusement,  or 
recreation  unless  the  expense  is  described  In 
one  of  a  series  of  specific  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule.  Where  the  expei.se  is  covered 
by  an  exception,  the  rules  of  existing  law 
would  continue  to  govern  the  deductibility 
of  the  expense. 

In  other  words,  under  the  interpreta- 
tion which  the  House  committee  report 
gave  to  the  language,  the  bill  provided  a 
complete  disallowance  of  any  entertain- 
ment expense  unless  one  could  come  un- 
der a  specific  exception. 

The  fact  is  that  the  exceptions  were 
unreasonable  and  far  too  strict,  and  the 
committee  felt  that  one  should  be  per- 
mitted a  certain  amount  of  reasonable 
deductions  where  he  could  make  a  very 
clear  showing  that  he  had  a  purpose  of 
generating  business  by  the  entertain- 
ment he  gave. 

I  shall  discuss  this  matter  in  greater 
detail  tomorrow.  I  did  not  want  to  let 
the  CoNGHESSiONAL  RECORD  closc  for  to- 
day without  responding  to  some  of  the 
statements  which  I  thought  were  ex- 
treme with  regard  to  the  action  taken  by 
the  committee.  Again.  I  say.  in  my 
judgment,  the  committee  was  too  severe, 
and  I  feel  other  deductions  should  have 
been  permitted. 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  very  brief.  The  hour  is  growing 
late.  However,  in  the  few  remarks  I 
shall  make.  I  shall  show  that  we  have 
seen  demonstrated  a  good  deal  of  the 
difficulty  in  drafting  legislation,  when  a 
group  of  Senators  on  one  side  do  not 
think  we  are  tough  enough,  and  a  group 
of  Senators  on  the  other  .side  are  cf  the 
opinion  that  we  are  too  tough.  So  it 
falls,  as  it  usually  does,  on  the  major- 
ity— in  tins  case  the  majority  of  ttie  Fi- 
nance Committee — to  finally  arrive  at 
some  position  which  they  feel  answers 
in  some  measure  the  criticisms  of  those 
who  wanted  to  be  touglier  and  those  who 
wanted  us  to  be  not  quite  so  tough. 

I  cannot  help  but  agree  with  the  basic 
views  which  have  been  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  believe, 
under  our  system  as  we  see  it  operating 
today  in  the  business  community,  legiti- 
mate business  expenses  are  an  integral 
and  necessarv'  part  of  domg  business. 

The  other  day  I  had  a  visit  from  a 
ver5'  successful  businessman  who  claimed 
that  it  took  him  5  years  to  pet  the  best 
client  he  had,  a  client  that,  as  he  said, 
his  wife  and  children  live  upon,  so  to 
speak,  whose  children  wore  educated  by 
him.  because  he  got  his  main  business 
from  him.  He  tried  entertaining  him  at 
lunch.  That  did  not  do  any  good.  He 
tried  entertaining  him  at  golf.  That 
did  not  do  any  good. 

Finally,  he  found  that  the  man  had  a 
weakness  for  readme  books,  so  he  bought 
some  books  and  gave  them  to  h;m.  That 
made  an  impression  on  the  client,  and 
this  businessman  got  his  business. 

This  is  a  part  of  our  business  life. 
There  are  those  who  would  like  to  elimi- 
nate it.  If  the  day  ever  comes  when 
taxes  can  be  reduced  from  01  percent  to 
35  or  40  percent,  we  can  reduce  corporate 
taxes,  the  day  may  arrive  when  we  can 
do  away  with  the  so-called  business  ex- 
pense deductions;  but  with  the  high 
taxes  that  we  have  now.  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  our  busine.~s  community 
has  grown  up.  we  must  permit  honest 
businessmen  to  make  business  deduc- 
tions. 

Regrettably,  there  are  some  Senators 
who,  in  their  zeal  to  close  loopholes,  have 
apparently  been  willing  to  go  so  far  that 
they  want,  in  effect,  to  burn  down  the 
barn  in  order  to  get  a  few  rats.  There 
is  no  question  that  there  have  been 
some  abuses  of  the  expense  account  pro- 
visions. I  have  not  found  anybody  on 
the  committee,  I  have  not  found  any- 
body in  the  Senate,  who  approves  of  tak- 
ing people  to  Bermuda,  putting  them  in 
some  cottage  down  there,  and  charging 
off  the  expense  of  sending  them  down 
and  keeping  them  there  as  a  business 
expense.  I  have  not  found  any  member 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  or  any  other 
Senator,  who  approves  of  hunting  trips 
to  Alaska,  safaris  to  Africa,  or  the  use 
of  yachts  as  that  practice  has  been 
abused.  Yet  these  are  the  examples 
which  are  pointed  to.  with  respect  to 
the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  it  is  made  to  look  as 
though  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  as  well  as  other  Members, 
are  in  favor  of  this  sort  of  thing.  Of 
course  we  are  not.    What  we  are  trying 
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to  do  is  arrive  at  some  balanced  pro- 
gram which  will  eliminate  abuses  and 
still  recognize  the  legitimate  expenses 
of  legitimate  businessmen. 

This  is  what  we  have  done.  This  is 
the  best  way  we  could  do  it.  Necessarily, 
we  do  not  have  all  the  brains.  We  do 
not  have  the  judgment  of  a  Solomon. 
But  we  have  done  the  best  we  can  in 
the  only  way  we  can  arrive  at  legislation. 
That  is  by  taking  something  from  one 
side  and  something  from  the  other  side 
and  trying  to  arrive  at  something  that 
is  reasonable  and  fair. 

There  is  no  question  that  what  we  have 
arrived  at  is  a  tightening  up  of  the 
measure,  and  the  proof  of  it  is  that  the 
Treasury  says  it  will  bring  in  $60  million 
more  than  is  being  brought  in  at  the 
present  time.  If  it  were,  as  was  indicat- 
ed earlier  this  evening  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  and  his  very  able  col- 
league the  Senator  from  Illinois,  in  fact, 
a  loosening  provision,  or  if  our  amend- 
ment were  a  loosening  provision,  ob- 
viously the  Treasury  would  not  gain  an 
additional  $60  million.  So  it  must  be  a 
tightening  provision. 

I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  if  Sen- 
ators will  read  the  report  in  its  entirety 
they  will  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion 
which  the  majority  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  arrived  at — that  this  is 
a  tightemng  provision,  that  it  will  elimi- 
nate abuses,  but  at  the  same  time  permit 
legitimate  businessmen  to  continue  to 
enjoy  legitimate  business  expense  deduc- 
tions. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  for  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  or  any  legis- 
lative committee  to  write  provisions  for 
all  conditions  which  might  arise,  which 
some  Senators  on  the  other  side  would 
like  to  do.  That  cannot  be  done.  The 
best  we  can  do  is  give  our  impressions, 
and  this  is  what  we  have  endeavored  to 
do  in  the  committee  report. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excerpt  from  the  commit- 
tee report  dealing  with  section  IV,  "■Dis- 
allowance of  Certain  Entertainment. 
Etc..  Expenses."  explaining  the  particu- 
lar section  and  the  legislation  pertain- 
ing to  it  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TV        DISALLOWANCE       OF      CERTAI>f       ENTERTAIN- 
MENT.   ETC  .    EXPENSES 

(Sec    4  of  the  bill  and  sec    274  of  the  code,i 
A     Reasons   for   provision 

The  Treasury  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  that  widespread  abuses  have  de- 
veloped through  the  use  of  the  expense  ac- 
count. In  his  tax  message  to  the  Congress 
last  year,  the  President  stated  his  convic- 
tion that  entertainment  and  related  ex- 
penses, even  though  having  a  connection 
with  the  needs  of  business,  confer  substan- 
tial tax-free  personal  benefits  on  the  recipi- 
ents and  that  in  many  instances  deductions 
are  obtained  by  disguising  personal  expenses 
as  business  expenses.  He  recommended  that 
the  cost  of  such  business  entertainment  and 
the  maintenance  of  entertainment  facilities 
be  disallowed  in  full  as  a  tax  deduction  and 
that  restrictions  be  Imposed  on  the  deducti- 
bility of  business  gifts  and  travel  expenses. 

Much  of  the  abuse  described  by  the  Presi- 
dent can  be  traced  to  the  broad  Judicial  and 
administrative    interpretation   given    to   the 


term  "ordinary  and  necessary"  which  has  re- 
sulted in  many  entertainment  expenses  being 
allowed  as  deductions  where  their  connec- 
tion with  a  trade  or  business  is  quite  re- 
mote. Under  present  law.  where  a  business 
purpose,  however  slight,  exists,  then  the  en- 
tertainment expenses  generally  are  fully  de- 
ductible if  they  are  ordinary  and  neces- 
sary" business  expenses 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  proposal, 
your  committee  has  concluded  that  deduc- 
tions for  entertainment  and  traveling  ex- 
penses and  business  gifts  should  be  restricted 
to  prevent  abuses.  The  committee  agrees 
that  this  abuse  of  the  tax  law  should  not 
be  condoned,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  does 
not  believe  that  complete  disallowance  as 
recommended  by  tiie  Presidt:-nt  is  the  proper 
solution  -o  the  p.-oblem  Rather,  your  com- 
mittee is  convinced  that  expenses  Incurred 
for  valid  business  purposes  should  not  be 
discouraged  since  such  expenses  serve  to  in- 
crease business  Income,  which  in  turn  pro- 
duces additional  tax  revenues  for  the  Treas- 
ury. If  i-aiid  business  expenses  were  to  be 
disallowed  as  a  deduction  i  particularly  ex- 
penses associated  with  selling  functions), 
there  niifiit  be  a  substantial  loss  of  revenue 
where  business  transactions  are  discouraged, 
or  where  they  fall  to  be  consi mmated. 
Moreover  the  entertainment  industry  em- 
ploys large  numbers  of  service  personnel, 
most  of  whom  are  unskilled  workers  who 
would  find  It  difficult  to  obtain  new  employ- 
ment In  other  fields  If  the  disallowance  of 
entertainment  expenses  created  considerable 
unemployment  in  the  entertainment  indus- 
try. In  such  cases,  taxes  now  paid  by  these 
workers  v/ouid  be  lost  to  the  Treasury. 

B    Comparison  of  committee  am.endment 
with  House  provision 

The  H3use  bill  provides  rules  which  in 
general  would:  (1 1  Disallow  a  deduction  with 
respect  to  entertainment  activities,  except 
to  the  extent  that  the  expense  Is  directly 
related  to  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
business;  |2)  disallow  a  deduction  with  re- 
spect to  entertainment  facilities,  unless  the 
facility  i;  used  primarily  for  the  further- 
ance of  t.Te  tr.xpayer's  trade  or  business  and 
the  expense  is  directly  related  to  the  active 
conduct  of  the  trade  or  business;  (3)  abolish 
the  Cohan  rule  by  requiring  the  taxpayer  to 
substantiate,  by  adequate  records  or  by  suf- 
ficient evidence  corroborating  his  own  state- 
ment, all  expenditures  for  entertainment  and 
related  facilities,  and  for  travel  and  gifts; 
and  (4)  limit  the  deduction  for  gifts  to  $25 
per  year  per  recipient. 

Your  committee's  bill  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree retains  the  basic  structure  of  the  House 
bill.  However,  the  effect  of  the  principal 
provision  (the  disallowing  of  a  deduction  for 
certain  entertainment  expenses)  has  been 
modified  :o  permit  the  deduction  of  expenses 
for  giX)d7  1:1  whore  a  close  association  is  es- 
tablished between  the  expense  and  the  active 
conduct  cf  a  trade  or  business. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  made  it  clear  that  the  Hotise  bill  was 
not  designed  to  disallow  completely  deduc- 
tions for  entertainment,  amusement  or  rec- 
reation expenses,  but  rather  it  was  Intended 
to  el!m;n,it.e  abuses.  Under  the  general  rule, 
no  deduction  would  be  allowed  for  any  such 
expenses  except  to  the  extent  that  such  ex- 
penses are  directly  related  to  the  active  con- 
duct of  a  trade  or  business.  Despite  the  clear 
langua£;e  of  the  Hou.se  bill  and  the  stated  In- 
tent of  he  provision,  considerable  uncer- 
tainty and  confusion  as  to  the  actual  effect 
of  the  House  draft  has  been  created  by  the 
Interpretation  given  this  language  In  the 
House  committee  report.  It  In  effect  Inter- 
prets the  proposed  statutory  language  to  dis- 
allow a  deduction  for  any  expense  for  enter- 
tainment, amusement,  or  recreation  unless 
the  exp>ense  is  described  in  one  of  a  series  of 
specific  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 
Where  ti.e  expense  is  covered  by  an  excep- 


tion, the  rules  of  existing  law  would  con- 
tinue to  govern  the  deductibility  of  the  ex- 
pense. 

To  eliminate  the  harshness  resulting  from 
the  House  report,  amendment  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  House  bill  Is  necessary.  Despite 
amendment  of  the  House  bill  your  comnaitteo 
has  made  certain  that  entertainment  expense 
abuses  are  eliminated.  By  your  committee's 
amendment  an  alternative  rule  Is  added  to 
the  House  bill  under  which  expenses  for  en- 
tertainment, amusement,  or  recreation  (with 
respect  to  both  activities  and  facilities)  also 
wUl  be  deductible  to  the  extent  that  such 
expenses  are  associated  with  the  active  con- 
duct of  a  trade  or  business.  This  new  lan- 
guage will  permit  deduction  of  expenses  for 
entertainment,  amusement,  or  recreation  In- 
curred for  the  creation  or  maintenance  of 
business  goodwill  witliout  regard  to  whether 
a  particular  exception  applies  However,  tills 
new  language  will  apply  only  If  the  taxpayer 
demonstrates  a  clear  business  purpose  and 
shows  a  reasonable  ex[)ectation  of  deriving 
some  Income  or  other  benefit  to  hi.e  business 
as  a  result  of  the  expenditure.  If  he  meets 
this  test,  the  expenditure  will  be  considered 
to  be  associated  with  the  active  conduct  of 
his  trade  or  business;  otherwise,  the  expense 
win  be  disallowed  under  your  committees 
amendment. 

W.th  respect  to  disallowance  of  a  deduc- 
tion for  gifts  in  excess  of  S25.  your  commit- 
tee has  adopted  the  rule  of  the  House  bill  but 
has  modified  the  definition  of  "gift"  for  pur- 
poses of  applying  the  limitation.  Under  the 
modified  definition:  (o)  certain  specialty  ad- 
vertising gifts,  (b)  advertising  material  for 
use  in  connection  with  the  recipients  busi- 
ness, and  (c)  certain  awards  to  employees 
costing  not  more  than  $100.  will  not  be  taken 
Into  account  In  determining  whether  the  $25 
limitation  has  been  exceeded. 

The  requirements  of  the  House  bill  re- 
garding substantiation  of  claimed  deductions 
for  entertainment,  amusement,  or  recreation 
expenses,  gifts,  and  traveling  expenses,  have 
been  approved  without  change 

The  provision  of  the  House  bill  which  pro- 
vided that  expenses  for  meals  and  lodging 
Included  in  the  term  traveling  expenses' 
were  to  be  deductible  only  If  "rea.sonable" 
has  been  clarified  to  assure  that  "traveling 
expenses"  are  not  to  Include  expenses  for 
meals  and  lodging  which  are  lavish  or  ex- 
travagant. In  addition,  your  committee  has 
added  to  the  House-pa,ssed  bill  a  new  rule  for 
the  allocation  of  traveling  expenses  where 
the  trip  involves  both  business  and  pleasure. 
Under  this  rule,  which  would  eliminate 
abuses  involving  tax  deduction  for  vacation 
trips.  If  the  trip  Is  for  more  than  1  week  and 
the  personal  portion  of  the  travel  time  Is  In 
excess  of  25  percent  of  the  total  time  away 
from  home,  the  traveling  expenses  (including 
meals  and  lodging)  must  be  allocated  be- 
tween business  and  pleasure  and  only  the 
portion  allocated  to  business  will  be  deduct- 
ible. 

As  amended  by  your  committee,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  of  the  bill  are  to  apply 
to  taxable  years  ending  after  December  31, 
1962.  but  only  with  respect  to  expenditures 
Incurred  after  that  date. 

C.  General  explanation  of  proiision 

Your  committee's  bill  adds  a  new  provi- 
sion to  the  code  (.sec.  274).  which  disallows, 
in  whole,  or  in  part,  certain  expenses  which 
would  be  fully  deductible  under  present  law. 
The  requirements  imposed  by  this  bill  are  In 
addition  to  the  requirements  for  deductibil- 
ity imposed  by  other  provisions  of  existing 
law,  which  must  be  met  by  the  taxpayer  be- 
fore this  new  provision  becomes  operative. 
Hence,  If  an  expenditure  is  claimed  as  a  busi- 
ness expense  deduction  under  section  162.  the 
taxpayer  must  first  establish  that  It  consti- 
tutes an  ordinary  and  necessary  expense  In- 
curred In  carrying  on  a  trade  or  business, 
before  the  new  provisions  of  this  bill  become 
applicable 
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since  the  only  purpose  of  this  section  Is 
to  disallow  deductions,  it  will  not  make  de- 
ductible any  expense  which  is  disallowed  un- 
der the  "ordinary  and  necessary"  test  of 
present  law.  Moieover,  this  section  does  not 
affect  the  question  of  the  Includlbillty  or 
excludlblllty  of  an  Item  In  Income  of  any 
Individual.  The  rules  presently  applicable 
under  present  law  will  continue  to  govern  in 
this  respect. 

1.  Disallowance  of  expenses  for  entertain- 
ment activities:  The  first  part  of  the  pro- 
vision provides  that  no  deduction  is  to  be 
allowed  for  any  expense  with  resf>ect  to  an  ac- 
tivity which  Is  of  a  type  generally  considered 
to  constitute  entertainment,  amusement,  or 
recreation,  except  to  the  extent  that  the 
taxpayer  establishes  that  the  expense  was  di- 
rectly related  to  the  active  conduct  of  his 
trade  or  business  or  that  the  expense  was 
associated  with  the  active  conduct  of  his 
trade  or  business  Certain  exceptions  to  this 
rule  are  provided,  however,  for  expenses  not 
required  to  meet  the  new  tests.  They  are 
discussed  In  No,  (  below. 

Entertaining  guests  at  nightclubs,  coun- 
try clubs,  theaters,  football  games,  and  prize- 
fights, and  on  hunting,  fishing,  vacation,  and 
similar  trips  are  examples  of  activities  that 
constitute  "entertainment,  amusement,  and 
recreation."  In  addition,  •"entertainment" 
Includes  any  business  expense  incurred  in 
the  furnishing  ol  food  and  beverages,  a  hotel 
suite,  a  vacatlor  cottage,  or  an  automobile 
either  to  a  customer  (present  or  potential) 
or  to  any  membtr  of  such  a  customers  fam- 
ily. If  deduction  Is  claimed  for  any  expense 
for  "entertalnm<.'nt,  amusement,  or  recrea- 
tion" the  facts  and  circumstances  of  each 
particular  case  will  determine  the  extent  to 
which  the  expenses  will  be  disallowed. 

The  trade  or  business  of  the  taxpayer  will 
determine  whether  an  activity  Is  of  a  type 
generally  considered  to  constitute  entertain- 
ment, amusement,  or  recreation.  For  ex- 
ample, with  respect  to  a  taxpayer  who  Is  a 
professional  huiiter.  a  hunting  trip  would 
not  generally  be  considered  a  recreation-type 
activity.  On  the  other  hand,  with  resp>ect 
to  a  taxpayer  whose  trade  or  business  con- 
sists of  selling  machine  tools  or  manufac- 
turing clothing,  a  hunting  trip  generally 
would  be  conslcered  a  recreation-type  ac- 
tivity. Similarly,  attending  a  theatrical  per- 
formance would  generally  be  considered  an 
entertalnment-tv'pe  activity,  but  In  the  case 
of  a  professions  theater  critic,  attending  a 
theatrical  performance  would  not  constitute 
an  entertainment  activity. 

An  objective  standard  also  will  overrule 
arguments  such  as  the  one  which  prevailed 
In  Sanitary  Farms  Dairy.  Inc.  (25  TC  463 
(1955)  )  that  a  particular  Item  was  Incurred, 
not  for  entertainment,  but  for  advertising 
purposes.  That  case  Involved  a  big-game 
safari  to  Africa.  The  taxpayer  argued  suc- 
cessfully before  the  Tax  Court  that  the  ex- 
pense of  the  hunt  (including  costs  of  making 
motion  pictures  which  were  later  shown  to 
customers  and  potential  customers)  were  In- 
curred solely  for  advertising  purposes.  Under 
the  bill,  if  the  activity  typically  Is  considered 
to  be  entertainment,  amusement,  or  recrea- 
tion. It  will  be  so  treated  under  this  provi- 
sion regardless  of  whether  the  activity  can 
also  be  described  In  some  other  category  of 
deductible  Items  This  will  be  so  even  where 
the  expense  relates  to  the  taxpayer  alone. 

Many  entertal::>ment  expenses  which  have 
a  business  conni?ctlon  nevertheless  will  not 
be  deductible.  To  justify  their  deduction, 
a  taxpayer  must  establish  that  the  Incurring 
of  the  expenses  relating  to  the  entertainment 
activities  was  dliectly  related  to  or  associated 
with  his  effort  to  obtain  new  business  or  to 
encourage  the  continuation  of  an  existing 
business  relationship.  This  means  that  he 
must  show  a  greater  degree  of  proximate 
relation  between  the  expenditure  and  his 
trade  or  business  than  is  required  under 
present    law.     To    Illustrate    this    principle. 


assume  a  taxpayer  entertains  a  buyer  and  the 
buyer's  family  at  lunch  and  the  theater. 
Under  existing  law,  he  claims  a  deduction 
for  the  entire  expense;  under  your  commit- 
tee's bill  no  deduction  would  be  allowed  for 
any  portion  of  the  expense  attributable  to 
the  buyer's  family  since  as  to  them  he  is  un- 
able to  show  a  sufficiently  close  relationship 
between  the  expense  and  his  trade  or  biisi- 
ness. 

It  will  not  be  sufficient  that  the  entertain- 
ment expense  is  vaguely  or  remotely  con- 
nected with  a  business  motive;  it  must  be 
demonstrated  that  the  predominant  purpose 
of  the  expense  is  to  further  the  trade  or  busi- 
ness of  the  taxpayer.  Where  goodwill  gen- 
erated by  the  expense  is  vague  or  where  the 
possibility  of  the  expenditure  resulting  In 
the  production  of  Income  is  remote,  no  de- 
duction will  be  permitted.  For  instance, 
under  present  law  a  taxpayer  may  deduct 
expenses  of  entertaining  buyers  and  others 
associated  with  his  trade  or  business  even 
though  at  the  time  he  does  the  entertaining 
he  already  has  more  business  than  he  can 
handle.  Under  your  committee's  amend- 
ment, however,  no  deduction  will  be  allowed 
because,  with  a  large  backlog  of  unfilled  or- 
ders, such  entertainment  ordinarily  cannot 
be  regarded  as  bel  ig  associated  with  efforts 
to  produce  income. 

Under  the  bill,  although  deduction  for  en- 
tertainment expenses  Is  restricted,  such  ex- 
penses will  not  be  disallowed  merely  because 
they  are  Incurred  for  the  purpose  of  gener- 
ating business  goodwill.  Goodwill  has  long 
been  recognized  as  a  legitimate  objective  of 
business  entertaining  and  where  the  purpose 
of  the  expense  and  Its  clear  relationship  to 
a  business  is  firmly  established,  the  expense 
ordinarily  will  continue  to  be  deductible. 
However,  nothing  in  your  committee's  bill 
is  to  be  construed  as  allowing  a  deduction 
for  any  expense  which  Is  against  public  policy 
or  which  violates  the  public  conscience.  De- 
ducting an  expense  incurred  for  such  pur- 
pose under  the  guise  of  generating  'business 
goodwill"  will  not  be  condoned  and  under 
your  committee's  amendment  is  not  deducti- 
ble. 

Thus,  the  cost  of  liquor  p\irchased  for  the 
entertainment  of  customers  and  the  promo- 
tion of  goodwill  (which  under  existing  law 
has  been  held  deductible)  will  be  disallowed 
if  the  serving  of  liquor  violates  the  public 
morals  of  the  community  as  expressed  in 
local  law.  Another  example  of  expenses  for 
immoral  ptirposes  which  have  been  claimed 
on  tax  returns  under  existing  law  Involves 
expenditures  to  provide  ""call  girls'"  for  the 
purpose  of  entertaining  clients.  Under  your 
committee's  amendment  no  deduction  what- 
soever Is  to  be  allowed  for  expenditures  of 
this  nature.  In  no  legitimate  sense  are  they 
"directly  related  to  or  associated  with  the 
active  conduct"  of  a  trade  or  business. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  examples 
are  Indicative  of  circumstances  under  which 
entertainment  expenses  ordinarily  will  not  be 
disallowed.  Where  the  taxpayer  conducts 
lengthy  negotiations  with  a  group  of  busi- 
ness associates  and  that  evening  the  group 
goes  to  a  night  club,  theater,  or  sporting 
event  for  relaxation,  such  entertainment 
expenses  are  regarded  as  directly  related  to 
the  active  conduct  of  business.  Moreover,  if 
a  group  of  business  associates  with  whom 
the  taxpayer  is  conducting  business  meet- 
ings comes  from  out  of  town  to  the  tax- 
payer's place  of  business  to  hold  substantial 
business  discussions,  the  entertainment  of 
such  business  guests  prior  to  the  business 
discussions  also  Is  directly  related  to  the 
conduct  of  the  business.  Similarly,  if  In  be- 
tween business  meetings  at  a  convention  the 
taxpayer  entertains  his  business  associates 
attending  such  meetings,  such  expenses  will 
be  allowable. 

Although  your  committee's  bill  permits 
entertainment  expenses  to  continue  to  be 
deducted  where  a  business  purpose  is  shown, 


deduction  will  be  limited  to  the  portion  of 
the  expanse  which  is  directly  related  to  or 
associated  with  business. 

Objective  standards  will  be  employed  to 
determine  the  apportionment  between  the 
part  of  the  expense  which  meets  either  of 
these  tests  and  the  part  which  does  not. 
Expenses  not  so  related  may  not  be  de- 
ducted. Under  this  rule,  If  a  taxpaj'er  en- 
tertains a  group  of  10  individuals,  3  of  whom 
are  business  prospects  and  7  of  whom  are 
social  guests,  deduction  will  be  allowed  un- 
der the  bill  only  for  three-tenths  of  ex- 
penses Incurred.  Since  the  taxpayer's  mo- 
tive Is  not  relevant  to  this  determination,  it 
would  make  no  difference  that  the  taxpayer 
in  the  above  example  would  not  have  done 
the  entertaining  but  for  the  attendance  of 
the  three  business-related  guests.  This  rule 
would  disallow  deductions  for  expenses  in 
the  following  cases  which,  under  existing 
law,  are  fully  deductible: 

A.  Officer -shareholder  and  wife  accom- 
panied customer  and  wife  to  Las  Vegas  for 
12-day  vacation.  Taxpayer  paid  the  ex- 
penses for  the  four  individuals.  Officer- 
shareholder  asserted  that  he  would  not  have 
made  the  trip  except  for  business  purposes 
and  that  his  wife's  presence  was  required  by 
the  customer  and  his  wife. 

B.  Officer-shareholder  and  his  wife  traveled 
to  Alaska  with  customer  and  wife.  Expense 
of  wife  was  allowed  based  on  representation 
that  customer  would  not  go  without  his 
wife  and  his  wife  would  not  go  without  such 
shareholder's  wife. 

C.  Expenses  for  tractor  demonstration  at- 
tended by  corporate  taxpayer's  principal 
officer-shareholder  and  his  wife.  A  purported 
business  reason  for  the  wife's  travel  was 
established  based  on  allowance  of  expenses 
for  similar  travel  In  the  past. 

In  example  A,  no  deduction  would  be  al- 
lowed under  your  committee's  bill  because  a 
vacation  trip  for  a  customer  and  his  wife  is 
not  "directly  related  to  the  active  conduct 
of  the  taxpayer's  trade  or  business"  In  ex- 
ample B,  deduction  would  be  disallowed  for 
expenses  attributable  to  the  taxpayer's  wife 
and  the  customer's  wife.  In  example  C,  no 
deduction  would  be  allowed  for  expenses  at- 
tributable to  the  taxpayer's  wife. 

D.  Customers  and  their  wives  are  enter- 
tained by  taxpayer  at  derby  parties  such  as 
breakfastfi  and  luncheons,  etc.;  by  furnish- 
ing box  seats  and  tickets  for  the  Kentucky 
Derby;  and  entertainment  at  the  derby. 

Under  existing  law,  the  entire  amount  ex- 
pended w:is  claimed  as  a  deduction  and  was 
allowed.  Under  your  committee's  amend- 
ment, no  deduction  is  permitted  for  expenses 
attributable  to  customers'  wives  because 
their  connection  with  the  taxpayer's  trade 
or  business  Is  remote. 

No  deduction  will  be  allowable  under 
this  provision  for  any  "entertainment, 
amusement,  or  recreation'  expenses  which 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
incurred  are  lavish  or  extravagant.  This  will 
be  so  even  where  a  direct  business  purpose 
is  firmly  established.  The  application  of 
this  rule  can  be  demonstrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing example: 

E.  The  taxpaj'er,  which  Is  located  in  the 
Midwest,  asserted  that  lavish  entertainment 
is  essential  In  obtaining  business  and  It 
established  a  Miami  Beach  residence  for  this 
purpose.  The  two  principal  officers  and  their 
wives  are  usually  present  at  the  residence 
when  entertaining  customers.  Deductions 
allowed  Included  depreciation  on  residence, 
food,  liquor,  boat  expense  and  salaries  of 
service  employees  and  entertainment.  Dis- 
allowance was  made  for  amounts  deemed  to 
be  personal  expense. 

Under  the  bill,  no  deduction  would  be  al- 
lowed for  any  expenses  attributable  to  the 
wives  of  either  the  principal  officers  or  their 
customers,  (present  or  potential),  or  for  any 
portion  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  example 
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E  which  are  lavish  or  extravagant.  (The  ex- 
penses of  maintaining  the  residence  are 
treated  as  expenses  with  respect  to  a  facility 
discussed  In  No.  2  below  ) 

Expenses  for  entertainment,  amusement, 
and  recreation  should  be  Identified  by  the 
taxpayer  on  his  return  and  treated  tinder 
the  new  ruies  of  this  bill.  It  will  not  be  ap- 
propriate to  include  these  expense  items  in 
other  categories  of  business  deductions, 
where  their  character  will  not  be  apparent, 
such  as  advertising,  public  relations,  cost  of 
gixxls  sold,  reimbursed  expenses,  etc.  Fail- 
ure to  substantiate  the  claimed  entertain- 
ment expenses  by  adequate  records  or  other 
sufficient  evidence  may  result  in  complete 
disallowance  of  the  deduction. 

2.  Disallowance  of  expenses  for  entertain- 
ment facilities:  Your  committee's  bill  (sec. 
274(a)  )  also  limits  the  deduction  for  expend- 
itures Incurred  with  respject  to  facilities 
used  for  entertaining.  As  In  the  case  of  ex- 
penses with  respect  to  activities  the  new 
rules  of  this  provision  apply  only  If  the  ex- 
penses with  respect  to  facilities  qualify  un- 
der existing  law  for  deduction  of  business 
expenses.  Moreover,  these  new  rules  estab- 
lish additional  tests  which  must  be  satisfied 
( in  addition  to  the  "ordinary  and  necessary" 
t-est  of  present  law)  In  determining  whether 
any  deduction  is  to  be  allowed  for  expenses 
with  respect  to  facilities.  Under  the  bill,  no 
deduction  is  to  be  allowed  with  respect  to  ex- 
penses relating  to  facilities  unless  the  tax- 
payer establishes  ( 1 )  that  the  facility  was 
used  primarily  for  the  furtherance  of  his 
trade  or  business  and  (2)  that  the  expendi- 
ture was  directly  related  to  the  active  con- 
duct of  his  trade  or  business,  or  that  It  was 
associated  with  the  active  conduct  of  his 
trade  or  business.  In  no  event  can  the  de- 
duction exceed  the  portion  of  the  expense 
which  Is  directly  related  to  i  or  associated 
with)  the  active  conduct  of  the  taxpayers 
trade  or  business.  Certain  exceptions  to  this 
rule  are  provided,  however,  for  expenses  not 
required  to  meet  the  new  tests.  They  are 
discussed  In  No.  6  below. 

The  term  ■facility"  Includes  any  Item  of 
personal  or  real  property  owned  or  rented  by 
the  taxpayer,  such  as  a  yacht,  hunting  lodge, 
fishing  camp,  swimming  pool,  tennis  court, 
bowling  alley,  automobile,  airplane,  apart- 
ment, hotel  suite,  home  In  vacation  resort, 
dmlng  room,  and  cafeteria.  In  addition  to 
Items  commonly  regarded  as  expenses  "with 
resp-?ct  to  a  facility."  such  as  expenditures 
for  the  maintenance,  preservation,  or  protec- 
tion of  the  ficility,  this  provision  also  relates 
to  depreciation  and  losses  realized  on  cer- 
tain sales  of  entertainment  facilities. 

Under  the  bill,  if  a  facility  is  used  more 
than  one-half  for  business  entertaining,  so 
that  more  than  one-h.ilf  of  the  entertain- 
ment expense  with  re.^pect  to  such  facility 
would  be  deductible  Z'ji  a  business  expense 
under  present  law.  that  portion  would  con- 
tinue to  be  deductible  to  the  extent  It  meets 
the  test  of  being  directly  related  to  (or  as- 
sociated with)  the  active  conduct  of  the  tax- 
payer's trade  or  business.  If  less  than  one- 
half  of  such  entertainment  expense  would  be 
deductible  under  present  law.  no  deduction 
would  be  allowed.  For  example.  If  the  tax- 
payer acquires  a  fishing  camp  which  he  uses 
almost  exclusively  for  entert.iinlng  buslne.-s 
guests,  deduction  of  the  expenses  of  the 
camp  will  be  disallowed  only  to  the  extent 
that  It  was  used  for  personal  or  other  non- 
business purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
he  uses  It  almost  exclusively  for  personal 
purposes,  but  occasionally  takes  business 
(guests  to  the  camp,  no  deduction  Is  to  be  al- 
lowed. A  further  illustration  of  this  rule  is 
as  follows: 

A.  The  taxpayer  corporation  claims  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  a  resort  residence  Is 
to  have  a  place  available  for  business  confer- 
ences. The  resort  residence  has  facilities 
for  boating,  fishing,  and  entertainment.  It 
was    established   that  the  personal   conven- 


ience, pleasure,  and  health  of  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  taxpayer  corporation  was 
the  principal  reason  for  maintaining  the 
residence.  However,  the  evidence  did  indi- 
cate that  tiere  was  some  entertainment  ex- 
pense incu-red  for  business  purposes  and  a 
portion  of  vhe  expense  was  therefore  allowed. 

Under  the  bill  no  deduction  would  be  al- 
lowed in  the  foregoing  example  because  the 
facts  estatlished  that  the  primary  use  of 
the  resort  residence  was  not  In  furtherance 
of  the  taxj)ayer's  trade  or  business. 

Under  tl-.ls  provision  the  facility  must  ac- 
tually be  used  in  furtherance  of  the  tax- 
payer's trade  or  business;  it  Is  not  suflQclent 
that  the  facility  Is  merely  available  for 
business  use.  And  where  the  facility  is  one 
which  Is  lUiely  to  serve  the  personal  purposes 
of  the  taxpayer  it  will  be  presumed  that  the 
facility  was  primarily  used  by  the  taxpayer 
for  his  personal  purposes.  To  Justify  a  de- 
duction under  such  circumstances  the  tax- 
payer will  have  to  clearly  establish  that  the 
primary  use  of  the  facility  was  not  for  his 
personal  purposes  but  was  directly  related 
to  or  associated  with  the  active  conduct  of 
his  trade  or  business.  The  following  example 
illustrates  "he  operation  of  this  rule: 

B.  Closely  held  corporate  taxpayer  located 
In  Midwest  maintains  a  summer  home  In 
M.iiiie.  Principal  stockholder  and  wife  spend 
2' 2  months  each  summer  at  the  Maine  home 
and  entertain  high  officials  (and  wives)  of 
customers. 

Under  existing  law  the  taxpayer  In  this 
case  established  that  the  summer  home  was 
used  partly  for  business  entertainment  and 
was  permitted  to  deduct  a  portion  of  the 
expenses  aitrlbutable  to  the  summer  home. 
Under  the  bill,  however,  because  the  per- 
sonal purpsses  of  the  principal  stockholder 
are  served  t  y  use  of  tho  corporation's  summer 
home.  It  will  be  presumed  that  his  personal 
purposes  were  primarily  served  by  such  use. 

These  ru  es  will  prevent  tax  abuses  Involv- 
ing the  use  of  luxury  facilities  for  entertain- 
ment, amusement,  or  recreational  purposes. 
Under  these  rules  a  taxpayer  who  lives  In  a 
luxurious  r.partment  and  who  presently  de- 
ducts a  portion  of  its  rent  on  the  ground  that 
the  apartment  Is  u-ed  for  occasional  enter- 
taining of  business  guests  (and  thus  has  a 
busine.ss  pv.rpose),  no  longer  will  be  able  to 
deduct  any  portion  of  the  rent  because  the 
principal  purpose  of  the  apartment  Is  per- 
sonal, rattier  than  business.  Moreover,  a 
swimming  pool  constructed  at  the  taxpayer's 
residence  may  not  be  charged  off  for  tax  pur- 
poses as  an  ordinary  and  necessary  business 
expense  because  such  a  facility  Is  presumed 
to  be  used  primarily  for  personal,  family,  or 
living  pur;)oscs  unless  the  taxpayer  can  es- 
tablish by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
that  It  w.is  used  principally  In  connection 
with  his  trade  or  business. 

As  in  the  case  of  activities  described  above, 
no  deduction  will  be  permitted  for  lavish  or 
extravagant  expenses  Incurred  with  respect 
to  facilities.  This  means  that  luxurious  re- 
sort facilities  maintained  for  the  purpose  of 
entertaining  will  no  longer  be  fully  deduct- 
ible.    This  rule  Is  Illustrated  as  follows: 

C.  Taxpayer,  a  domestic  manufacturing 
corporation,  owns  luxurious  facilities  on  a 
subtropical  island.  The  principal  use  of  the 
property  is  for  entertainment  of  executives 
and  key  pe;-sonnel  of  customer  firms.  Fish- 
ing cruisers  are  maintained  and  air  transpor- 
tation furr.ished  guests.  The  chairman  of 
the  board,  who  Is  the  controlling  stockholder. 
and  other  c  fflcers  and  key  employees  accom- 
panied by  their  families  spent  considerable 
time  at  the  island. 

Under  existing  law  the  entire  amount  ex- 
pended for  maintenance  of  the  resort  and 
the  airplanes  (other  than  adjustments  for 
amounts  considered  personal  expenses  of 
officers  and  employees)  Is  deductible.  Under 
the  bill  no  deduction  would  be  allowed  for 
any  expense  which  under  the  circumstances 
is   either   lavish   or   extravagant.     Moreover, 


no  deduction  will  be  allowed  with  respect  to 
expenses  attributable  to  a  member  of  the  cus- 
tomer's (present  or  potential)  family  but  the 
family's  use  of  the  facility  will  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  whether  the  use  of 
the  facility  Is  primarily  for  personal  pur- 
poses. In  addition,  as  Indicated  In  the 
portion  of  this  report  describing  the  deducti- 
bility of  expenses  for  entertainment  activi- 
ties, expenses  for  vacations  for  customers 
may  not  be  deducted.  Where  the  expenses 
with  respect  to  the  facility  are  for  "vaca- 
tions," they  will  be  disallowed  under  your 
committee's  bill. 

Club  dues  and  fees  paid  to  any  social, 
athletic  or  sporting  club  or  organization  are 
treated  by  the  bill  as  an  expen.se  with  respect 
to  a  facility  used  for  entertainment  and 
therefore  will  not  be  deductible  where  the 
primary  use  of  the  club  facilities  Is  personal. 
If  membership  entitles  the  member's  entire 
family  to  xise  the  facilities  of  the  club,  their 
use  as  well  as  his  will  be  considered  In  de- 
termining whether  business  use  of  the  club 
exceeds  personal  use.  Where  the  primary  use 
of  the  club  facilities  is  In  furtherance  of  a 
trade  or  business  the  cost  of  the  club  dues 
or  fees  will  be  deductible  to  the  extent  of  the 
use  directly  related  to  (or  associated  with) 
the  active  conduct  of  business. 

Thus.  If  membership  in  a  club  cocts  $100 
per  year  and  the  club  Is  used  for  such  clear 
business  purposes  three-fourths  of  the  time. 
$75  will  be  deductible.  As  In  the  case  of 
other  facilities.  It  Is  the  actual  use  of  the  club 
which  establishes  the  deductibility  of  the 
club  dues,  not  Its  availability  for  use.  and 
not  the  taxpayer's  principal  purpose  for  Join- 
ing the  club.  However,  this  does  not  mean 
that  out-of-pocket  business  entertainment 
expenses  Incurred  at  a  club  will  not  be  de- 
ductible where  the  required  relationship  be- 
tween the  entertainment  and  the  taxpayer's 
trade  or  business  Is  shown  to  exist.  Such 
expenses  will  be  deductible  under  the  rules 
applicable  to  entertainment  activities  with- 
out regard  to  the  tax  treatment  of  club  dues. 

Club  dues  for  this  purpose  do  not  Include 
dues  or  fees  paid  for  mpnibcrshlp  In  such 
civic  organizations  as  Klwanls.  Lions  Club. 
Rotary,  Clvltan.  and  similar  groupw  because 
these  organizations  are  not  social,  athletic  or 
sporting  clubs.  Similarly,  professional  asso- 
ciations such  as  bar  associations  and  medical 
associations  are  not  considered  social,  ath- 
letic, or  sporting  clubs.  Deductibility  of  these 
dues  win  not  be  affected  by  the  new  rules  of 
this  bin.  but  will  continue  to  be  governed 
by  the  rules  of  existing  law. 

3.  Business  gifts:  Under  the  bill,  deduc- 
tion for  business  gifts  will  be  disallowed  tD 
the  extent  that  the  total  gifts  during  tha 
year  exceed  $25  with  respect  to  any  person. 
Where  gifts  are  made  to  the  wife  of  a  man 
who  has  a  business  contact  with  the  donor, 
these  gifts  are  considered  as  made  Indirectly 
to  the  husband  (for  purposes  of  the  limita- 
tion) . 

However,  your  committee  has  modified  the 
definition  of  "gift"  contained  In  the  House 
provision  so  that  Items  of  a  clear  advertising 
nature  which  cost  $4  or  less  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  be  taken  Into  account  In  applying 
the  $25  limitation.  The  purpose  of  this 
modification  Is  to  assure  that  businessmen 
who  advertise  their  products  or  services  by 
means  of  gifts  of  small  value,  commonly  de- 
scribed as  specialty  advertising,  may  continue 
to  dc  so  without  being  burdened  with  the 
maintenance  of  detailed  records  of  the 
amount  of  specialty  advertising  used  with 
respect  to  each  business  prospect.  This  ex- 
ception which  Includes  such  items  a.s  pens. 
desk  sets,  and  plastic  bags  and  cases,  will  ap- 
ply only  if  the  donor's  name  is  clearly  and 
permanently  Imprinted  on  the  article. 

Another  modification  of  the  definition  of 
"gift"  Involves  Items  such  as  si^'ns.  display 
racks,  or  other  promotional  material  donated 
to  a  retailer  by  a  producer  or  wholesaler  for 
use  on  the  business  premises  of  the  retailer. 
This  material,  generally  referred  to  as  point- 
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of-purchase  advertising.  Is  not  a  gift;  It  is 
simply  a  form  of  advertising  used  right  In 
the  store  to  aid  In  the  marketing  process.  As 
in  the  case  of  specialty  advertising  referred 
to  In  the  preceding  paragraph,  this  exception 
for  polnt-of-purchase  promotional  devices 
used  In  normal  business  operations  will 
eliminate  the  nocesslty  of  manufactvu-ers  or 
wholesalers  (wlio  donate  the  promotional 
material  to  retf.llers)  maintaining  detailed 
records  and  accumulating  costs  of  promo- 
tional material  \ylth  respect  to  each  donee. 

The  third  modification  of  the  defini- 
tion of  "gift"  excludes  Items  of  tangible 
personal  property  which  have  a  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  of  $1X)  or  less  If  the  Item  Is 
awarded  to  employees  by  reason  of  length  of 
service  or  for  safety  achievement.  It  Is  a 
common  practice  of  many  employers  to  give 
such  items  as  pins  or  watches  to  employees 
upon  their  comj)letlon  of  a  specified  number 
of  years  of  satisfactory  employment  or  In 
recognition  of  some  safety  achievement. 
Your  committee  felt  that  gifts  for  these 
purposes  which  serve  to  strengthen  the  rela- 
tionship between  business  and  its  employees 
should  not  be  discouraged  by  the  tax  law. 
This  exception  will  permit  the  practice  to 
continue  under  the  rules  of  existing  law. 

There  Is  the  possibility  of  overlapping  ap- 
plication of  the  entertainment  expense  and 
gift  provisions  In  this  new  section.  An  Item 
which  might  be  held  to  be  a  gift  might  also 
be  held  to  be  an  entertainment  expense. 
For  example,  tickets  to  a  theater  might  fall 
In  either  category.  Since  different  rules  will 
apply  depending  upon  the  category  In  which 
the  expense  Iten.  falls,  specific  regulatory  au- 
thority is  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treastiry  or  his  delegate  to  prescribe.  In  cases 
where  both  provisions  would  otherwise  ap- 
ply, which  provision  Is  to  govern.  Thus,  a 
"gift"  of  theater  tickets  probably  would  be 
classified  as  coming  under  the  entertain- 
ment provision,  while  a  book  probably  would 
be  classified  as  coming  under  the  gift  pro- 
vision. 

4.  Allocation  of  traveling  expenses:  Your 
committee  has  added  to  the  House  bill  a 
provision  which  will  require  taxpayers  to 
allocate  traveling  expenses  (including  meals 
and  lodging)  between  the  portion  of  a  trip 
which  Is  for  a  business  purpose  and  the  por- 
tion which  Is  for  pleasure.  This  new  rule 
will  eliminate.  In  many  cases,  the  "but  for" 
rule  of  existing  law  under  which  a  taxpayer 
is  permitted  to  deduct  his  entire  traveling 
expenses  (even  where  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  time  away  from  home  Is  for  purely 
personal  purposes)  If  he  Is  able  to  establish 
that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  trip  was 
connected  with  a  trade  or  business.  This 
amendment  wl  1  eliminate  abuses  whereby 
taxpayers  often  arrange  vacations  to  coin- 
cide with  a  business  trip  so  that  they  there- 
by. In  effect,  ottaln  a  deduction  for  the  va- 
cation travel.  However,  to  insure  that  this 
new  rule  will  not  Impose  unreasonable  bur- 
dens on  taxpayers  to  allocate  trips  between 
business  and  personal  purposes  where  the 
duration  of  tra\el  Is  only  for  a  short  period, 
your  committee  has  provided  that  the  allo- 
cation rule  Is  nDt  to  apply  where  the  period 
the  taxpayer  Is  away  from  home  does  not 
exceed  1  week,  or  where  the  time  spent  on 
the  personal  po;-tlon  of  the  trip  Is  less  than 
25  percent  of  tte  entire  period  the  taxpayer 
Is  away  from  home  on  the  trip.  Where  no 
allocation  Is  required  to  be  made,  deduction 
of  traveling  expenses  will  continue  to  be 
governed  by  the  primary  purpose  test  of 
existing  law. 

5.  Disallowance  of  expenditures  not  sub- 
stantiated: Under  the  bill,  taxpayers  will  be 
required  to  substantiate  their  entertain- 
ment and  related  expenses,  their  traveling 
expenses  and  gift  expenses.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  taxpayer  must  substantiate 
by  adequate  records  or  by  other  sufficient 
evidence  corroborating  his  own  statement: 
the  amount  of  such  expense  or  other  Item; 


the  time  and  place  of  tlie  travel,  entertain- 
ment, amusement,  recreation,  or  use  of  the 
facility,  or  the  date  and  description  of  the 
gift;  the  business  purpose  of  the  expense; 
and  the  business  relationship  to  the  tax- 
payer of  the  person  entertained,  using  the 
facility,  or  receiving  the  gift. 

This  provision  Is  intended  to  overrule,  with 
respect  to  such  expenses  the  so-called  Cohan 
rule.  In  the  case  of  Cohan  v.  Commissioner , 
39  F.  2d  540  (C.A.  2d.  1930).  It  was  held  that 
where  the  evidence  Indicated  that  a  taxpayer 
had  Incurred  deductible  expenses  but  their 
exact  amount  could  not  be  determined,  the 
court  must  make  "as  close  an  approximation 
as  it  can"  rather  than  disallow  the  deduction 
entirely.  Under  your  committee's  bill,  the 
entertainment,  etc.,  expenses  In  such  a  case 
would  be  disallowed  entirely. 

The  requirement  that  the  taxpayer's  state- 
ments be  corroborated  will  Insure  that  no  de- 
duction Is  allowed  solely  on  the  basis  of  his 
own  unsupported,  self-serving  testimony. 
However,  the  degree  of  corroboration  required 
to  support  a  claimed  deduction  will  vary  as 
respects  the  business  relationship  and  pur- 
pose, the  time  and  place,  and  the  amount  of 
the  expense.  Thus,  oral  testimony  of  the 
taxpayer  together  with  circumstantial  evi- 
dence available,  may  be  considered  "suf- 
ficient evidence"  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing the  business  purpose  required  under  the 
new  provision.  However,  oral  testimony  of 
the  taxpayer  plus  more  sp>eclfic  evidence 
would  be  required  to  be  "sufficient  evidence" 
as  to  the  amount  of  an  expense. 

Generally,  the  substantiation  requirements 
of  the  bill  contemplate  more  detailed  record- 
keeping than  Is  common  today  In  business 
expenses  diaries.  However,  a  clear,  contem- 
poraneously kept  diary  or  account  book  con- 
taining Information  with  respect  to  the  date, 
amount,  nature  and  business  purpose  of  the 
expense  may  constitute  an  adequate  record 
under  this  provision.  Moreover,  expendi- 
tures merely  incidental  to  entertainment, 
travel,  etq.  (such  as  taxlcab  fares,  tips,  and 
similar  payments)  will  be  deductible  if  they 
are  substantiated  by  such  a  diary,  account 
book,  or  similar  record. 

The  following  example  Illustrates  the  oper- 
ation of  the  requirements  of  this  provision: 
Taxpayer  establishes  that  he  traveled  from 
California  to  New  York  on  business.  He 
should  retain  receipts  for  his  transportation 
and  hotel  exptenses  while  In  New  York.  How- 
ever, expenses  incidental  to  that  trip  such 
as  taxlcab  fare,  tips,  business  luncheons, 
etc.  could  be  substantiated  by  entries  in  a 
diary. 

Your  conamlttee  does  not  Intend  by  this 
substantiation  requirement  to  deny  a  tax- 
payer deductions  for  entertainment,  etc.. 
expenses  where  he  has  no  records,  If  It  can 
be  shown  that  the  failure  to  produce  sub- 
stantiating records  was  due  to  circumstances 
beyond  his  control,  such  as  destruction  of  his 
records  by  fire  or  flood.  In  such  a  case,  the 
taxpayer  will  be  permitted  to  reconstruct 
the  business  entertainment,  travel,  or  gift 
expenses  Incurred  by  him  in  the  taxable  year. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
may,  by  regulation,  prescribe  certain  situa- 
tions In  which  the  substantiation  require- 
ments will  not  be  applied.  For  example.  It 
may  be  provided  that  substantiation  will  not 
be  required  for  traveling  expenses,  where 
such  expenses  ( including  the  cost  of  meals 
and  lodging)  do  not  exceed  prescribed  mini- 
mum amounts.  This  will  be  of  special  bene- 
fit to  employees  whose  per  diem  allowance 
while  traveling  Is  within  limits  established 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  provision.  Thus, 
if  regulations  are  issued  under  which  sub- 
stantiation will  not  be  required  for  traveling 
or  entertainment  expenses  where  per  diem 
allowances  do  not  exceed  125  percent  of  per 
diem  allowed  a  Government  employee  In 
the  same  locality.  It  would  be  sufficient  evi- 
dence for  purposes  of  the  substantiation  rule 
to  establish  only  the  amount  of  the  allow- 


ance and  the  fact  that  the  business  travel 
occurred. 

6.  Excei>tlons  where  disallowance  provi- 
sions will  not  apply:  The  bill  contains  nine 
exceptions  to  the  general  disallowance  pro- 
vision described  above  under  heeding  1  or  2 
Where  an  expense  falls  within  one  of  the 
enumerated  exceptions,  the  Item  will  con- 
tinue to  be  deductible  to  the  same  extent  as 
allowed  by  existing  law.  However,  the  new 
substantiation  requirements  (discussed  un- 
der heading  5)  will  have  to  be  satisfied  with 
respect  to  any  such  expense.  The  exceptions 
are  as  follows: 

(a)  Ex])enses  for  food  and  beverages  fur- 
nished under  circumstances  which  are  of  a 
type  generally  considered  to  be  conducive 
to  a  business  discussion.  The  question  as 
to  whether  the  circumstances  are  conducive 
to  a  business  discussion  are  to  be  tested  by 
such  standards  as:  First,  the  surroundings 
In  which  the  meal  or  beverage  was  furnished: 
second,  the  taxpayer's  trade  or  business  or 
Income-producing  activity;  and  third,  the  re- 
lationship to  such  trade,  business,  or  ac- 
tivity of  the  persons  to  whom  the  food  and 
beverages  were  furnished.  Under  this  ex- 
ception, the  general  custom  of  entertaining 
business  guests  at  meals  In  restaurants  and 
hotels  would  not  be  disallowed  If  they  meet 
the  ordinary  and  necessary  test  of  existing 
law.  This  should  leave  undisturbed  the  most 
significant  p>ortlon  of  goodwill  entertain- 
ment conducted  In  this  country.  However, 
under  this  exception.  It  will  not  be  possible 
to  deduct  luncheon  expanses  of  a  so-called 
reciprocity  luncheon  group  under  which  a 
group  of  businessmen  frequently  lunch  to- 
gether and  alternate  In  paying  the  check 
(and  claiming  It  as  a  business  expense  de- 
duction). This  practice  Is  not  connected 
with  a  trade  or  business  but  is  a  personal 
CH-  social  expenditure  which  Is  not  deductible 
under  existing  law. 

(b)  Expenses  for  food  and  beverages  (and 
facilities  used  in  connection  with  them ) 
furnished  on  the  business  premises  of  the 
taxpayer  primarily  for  his  employees.  This 
is  Intended  to  exclude  from  the  disallow- 
ance provision  such  facilities  as  a  company 
cafeteria  or  an  executives'  dining  room.  This 
exception  would  continue  to  apply  even 
though  guests  are  occasionally  served  In  the 
cafeteria  or  dining  room. 

(c)  Goods,  services,  and  facilities  to  the 
extent  that  the  entertainment,  amusement, 
or  recreation  (or  use  of  the  facility)  Is 
treated  on  the  taxpayer's  return  with  re- 
spect to  the  recipient  of  the  entertainment 
as  compensation  paid  to  an  emplovee  and 
from  which  Income  tax  is  withheld.  For 
example,  if  the  taxpayer  permitted  an  em- 
ployee to  use  a  yacht  for  a  vacation  and 
treated  the  expenses  for  Its  use  as  com- 
pensation paid  to  the  employee  for  purposes 
of  the  withholding  tax  and  for  purposes  of 
the  taxpayer's  tax  return,  maintenance  and 
crew  costs  attributable  to  such  use  would 
be  deductible  In  full  because  of  this  excep- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  where  a  yacht 
was  used  exclusively  for  business  entertain- 
ing the  salaries  paid  to  the  captain  and 
crew,  even  though  they  were  treated  as 
comp>ensatlon  and  withheld  on.  would  not 
come  within  this  exception  because  they  are 
not  the  recipients  of  the  entertainment. 
Rather,  the  deductibility  of  the  salaries 
would  be  determined  under  the  general  rule 
of  the  provision  as  an  expense  with  respect 
to  an  entertainment -type  facility. 

(d)  Expenses  paid  or  Incurred  by  the  tax- 
payer where  he  pays  or  Incurs  the  ex- 
penses for  his  employer  or  a  client,  customer, 
etc..  and  where  he  Is  reimbursed  by  the  em- 
ployer or  client,  etc.  This  is  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  double  disallowance  of  a  single  ex- 
penditure, once  to  the  employee  or  practi- 
tioner, etc.,  and  a  second  time  to  the  em- 
ployer or  client,  etc.  This  provision  will  not 
apply,  however,  in  the  case  of  an  employee 
where  the  employer  treats  the  amount  paid 
to  him  as  compensation.     It  also  will  not 
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apply  In  the  case  of  a  practitioner,  etc.,  un- 
less he  accounts  to  the  client,  etc..  for  the 
expenses  incurred.  The  accounting  must 
represent  sufHclent  substantiation  to  meet 
the  tests  set  out  under  heading  No.  5.  ThUB, 
if  a  lawyer  enters  Into  a  fee  arrangement 
under  which  his  client  agrees  to  reimburse 
him  for  expenses  (including  entertainment 
expenses)  the  exception  will  not  apply  un- 
less he  accounts  to  his  client  sufficiently  to 
enable  the  client  to  substantiate  the  ex- 
penses as  required  by  the  bill. 

(e)  Expenses  incurred  for  recreation,  so- 
cial, or  similar  activities  ( Including  facilities) 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  employees.  The 
employees  referred  to  in  this  case  are  those, 
other  than  officers,  shareholders,  or  highly 
compensated  employees.  An  individual 
would  be  considered  a  shareholder  only  If  he 
(taking   Into   account  holdings   of   members 

of  his  family t  holds  an  Interest  in  the  cor- 
poration of  10  percent  or  more.  This  cate- 
gory Is  Intended  to  pertain  to  the  usual  em- 
ployee fringe  benefit  programs,  such  as  ex- 
penses of  operating  a  company  swimming 
pool  or  baseb.iU  diamond,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
penses of  the  annual  company  picnic  or 
Christmas  office  party. 

(f)  Expenses  directly  related  to  business 
meetings  of  the  taxpayer's  employees,  stock- 
holders, agents  or  directors.  While  this 
category  will  apply  to  business  meetings 
where  some  social  activities  are  provided,  it 
Is  not  Intended  to  apply  to  gatherings  which 
are  primarily  for  social  purposes  rather  than 
for  the  transaction  of  the  employer's  or  com- 
pany's  business 

(g)  Expenses  directly  related  and  neces- 
sary to  attendance  at  a  business  meeting  of 
an  organization,  such  as  a  trade  association, 
chamber  of  commerce,  real-estate  board,  etc., 
described   in   section   501ic)(6i    of   the  code. 

(hi  Expenses  for  goods,  services,  and  fa- 
cilities made  available  to  the  general  public 
by  the  taxpayer.  This  pertains  to  expenses 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  general  public 
by  means  of  television,  radio,  newspapers, 
and  the  like.  It  also  permits  deductions  for 
expenses  for  parks,  etc  .  maintained  by  com- 
panies where  the  general  public  may  attend. 
Expenses  of  distributing  samples  to  the  gen- 
eral public  would  also  come  within  this 
exception. 

( i  I  Expenses  for  goods  or  services  ( In- 
cluding the  use  of  facilities)  which  are  sold 
by  the  taxpayer  In  a  bona  flde  transaction 
for  an  adequate  and  full  consideration  in 
money  or  money's  worth.  This  exception  is 
designed  to  Insure  that  a  taxpayer  who  sells 
entertainment  to  others  will  be  allowed  to 
deduct  expenses  of  producing  that  entertain- 
ment. Thus  salaries  paid  to  employees  of 
nightclubs  and  amount.=  paid  to  performers 
other  than  employees  will  continue  to  be  de- 
ductible by  the  op>eratnr.  Moreover,  since 
this  type  of  expanse  Is  not  considered  to  be 
"entertainment"  the  detailed  substantiation 
requirements  prescribed  in  this  bill  will  not 
apply. 

7.  Interest,  taxes,  casualty  losses:  The  re- 
strictions provided  by  the  bill  are  not  to  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  items  which  are  deduc- 
tible under  speci-lc  provisions  of  law  which 
apply  both  to  business  and  nonbusiness  tax- 
payers. Thus,  deduction  fcr  interest  paid  on 
a  loan  to  acquire  an  entertainment  facility 
or  property  taxes  paid  with  respect  to  it 
would  continue  to  be  allowed  as  a  deduction, 
whether  or  not  the  entertainment  facilities 
m.eet  the  tests  of  the  new  provision 

8.  Treatm^ent  of  entertalnment-t;  pe  fa- 
cilities: Under  the  bill,  if  deductlins  with  re- 
spect to  entertainment-type  facilities  are 
disallowed,  the  disallowed  portion  is  to  be 
treated  as  an  asset  which  is  used  for  person- 
al, living,  and  family  purposes,  rather  than 
as  an  asset  tised  In  the  trade  or  business. 
Under  this  provision  the  basis  of  such  an  en- 
tertainment-type facility  will  be  adjusted  for 
purposes  of  computing  depreciatijn  deduc- 
tions and  determining  gain  or  loss  on  the 
sale  of  such  facility  In  the  same  manner  as 


other  property  (for  example,  a  residence) 
which  is  regarded  as  used  partly  for  business 
and  partly  for  personal  purposes.  Thus.  If  a 
taxpayer  has  a  yacht  which  Is  used  tliree- 
fourths  for  direct  business  entert.;ilnment 
purposes,  and  he  ordinarily  would  be  enti- 
tled to  $1,000  for  depreciation  with  re.?pect  to 
the  yacht  (if  it  were  used  entirely  for  busi- 
ness). $250  of  this  amount  would  be  disal- 
lowed as  a  depreciation  deduction  and  would 
be  Included  as  a  part  of  the  basis  of  an  asset 
not  used  In  the  taxpayer's  business. 

9.  Meals  and  lodging  while  In  travel  sta- 
tus: The  bill,  as  amended  by  your  committee 
makes  clear  that  the  deduction  provided  for 
traveling  expenses  by  section  162(a)(2)  of 
present  law  is  not  to  include  expenses  for 
meals  and  lodging  which  are  lavish  or  ex- 
travagant under   the  circumstances. 

10.  Effective  date:  The  amendments  made 
by  this  provision  are  to  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  ending  after  December  31, 
1962,  but  only  in  respect  of  periods  after 
that  date. 


COMMITTEE     MEETING     DURING 
SENATE   SESSION   TOMORROW 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  may  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED    BILLS    PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  August  28,  1962,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  538.  An  act  to  amend  section  205  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  to  empower  certain  oflflcers  and 
employees  of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration to  administer  oaths  to  any  person; 

S.98i.  An  act  to  extend  certain  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  exercised 
through  the  Geological  Survey  of  tht  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  to  areas  outside  the 
national  domain; 

S.  1208.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  86- 
506,  86th  Congress  (74  Stat.  199).  approved 
June  1,  I960; 

S.  2008  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 16,  1959  (73  Stat.  561,  43  U.S.C.  615a) . 
relating  to  the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  Spokane  Valley  project; 

S.2399.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
li.hment  cf  the  Frederick  Douglass  home  as 
a  part  of  the  p.axk  system  In  the  National 
Capital,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2916.  An  act  to  change  the  names  of  the 
Edison  Home  National  Historic  Site  and  the 
Edisi^n  Laboratory  National  Monument,  to 
authorize  the  acceptance  of  donations,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  2973.  An  act  to  revise  the  boundaries  of 
Capulin  Mountain  National  Monument, 
N.  Mex..  to  authorize  acquisition  of  lands 
therein,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3112.  An  act  to  add  certain  lands  to  the 
Pike  National  Forest  In  Colorado  and  the 
Carson  National  Forest  and  the  Santa  Fe  Na- 
tional Forest  in  New  Mexico,  and  for  other 
purposes:    and 

S  3174  An  act  to  provide  for  the  division 
of  the  tribal  assets  of  the  Ponca  Tribe  of  Na- 
tive Americans  of  Nebraska  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL    10    A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.       SMATHERS.     Mr       President, 
under   the   order  previously   entered,  I 


move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  to- 
morrow morning  at  10  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  fat  8 
o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  pursuant  to  the  previous 
order,  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
August  29,  1962,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  28.  1962: 

United  Nations 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  17th  ses!;ion  of  tlie  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations: 

Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  of  Illinois. 

Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton,  of  New  York. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  17th  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  tx3  serve  no  longer 
than  December  31.  1962: 

Albert  A.  Gore,  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Tennessee. 

Gordon  Allott.  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Colorado. 

Arthur  H.  Dean,  of  New  York. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  alter- 
nate representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  17th  session  of  tlie  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations; 

Charles  W.  Yost,  of  New  York. 

Philip  M.  Klutznlck,  of  Illinois. 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  of  New  York. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  alter- 
nate representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  17th  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  to  serve  no 
longer  than  December  31,  1562: 

Carl  T.  Rowan,  of  Minnesota. 

Mrs.  Marietta  P.  Tree,  of  New  York. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Augu.st  28,  VMS2 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Nehemiah  2;  20:  The  God  of  heaven 
will  pTosper  us;  therefore  we  His  serv- 
ants will  rise  and  build. 

Eternal  and  ever-ble.sscd  God.  as  we 
now  assemble  for  prayer,  will  Thou  in- 
tensify and  deepen  our  relieious  life. 

May  we  declare  by  our  character  and 
conduct  that  we  believe  in  the  sanctity 
of  its  covenants  and  commissions,  its 
obligations  and  promises. 

Help  us  to  lay  hold  of  the  eternal  truth 
that  if  we  are  ever  to  build  a  finer  social 
order  then  its  foundation  must  be 
spiritual. 

Grant  that  we  may  approach  every 
hard  task  with  resolution  and  deter- 
mination, never  just  content  to  do  our 
bit  but  our  very  best,  with  all  our 
strength  of  mind  and  heart. 

We  earnestly  beseech  Thee  that  we 
may  enjoy  our  work  in  spite  of  its  many 
difficulties  and  frustrations. 

Inspire  us  to  sincerely  believe  that 
if  the  civilization  of  our  day  and  genera- 
tion is  not  what  it  ought  to  be  and  can 
be,  then  we  must  strive  to  make  it  so. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.    Amen. 
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THi:  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MAKING  C0N:TNUING  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  nSCAL  YEAR 
1963,  AND  FOR  OTHER   PURPOSES 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
con.'-ideralion  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
864,  making  co.itinumg  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  yuar  1963,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  taat  it  be  considered  m 
the  House  as  irt  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  thr  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  asserrhled.  That  the  Joint  reso- 
lution of  July  31,  1962  (Public  Law  87-564). 
Is  hereby  amendeil  by  .strikliig  out  "August 
31,  1962"  and  ;n.seriir;g  in  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30.   1902  '. 

TTie  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  re.servirig 
the  right  to  object,  this  is  the  third  con- 
tinuing re;  Glut  ion.  is  it  not? 

Mr.  CANNON  That  is  correct.  We 
had  one  for  July,  and  one  for  August; 
and  tliis  is  for  Fcptember.  It  is  identi- 
cal with  the  two  preceding  re.solution.s. 

We  had  hoi)ed  to  compleie  the  work 
of  the  .'iessioii  and  be  through  by  tins 
time.  Wo  trust  that  we  will  complete 
it  within  the  next  30  days  and  we  hope 
that  this  is  the  last  contmuinj?  resolu- 
tion it  Will  be  necessaiy  to  bring  before 
the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  means  the  depart- 
ments and  a.sencies  cannot  spend  more 
than  was  appropriated  in  last  year's  ap- 
propriation bills,  is  tliat  correct? 

Mr.  CANNON.     That  is  true 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  won- 
der if  this  would  not  be  a  good  way  to 
operate  for  a  while;  simply  adopt  ex- 
tending resolutions  and  forget  about 
any  further  appropriations.  At  least 
that  would  hold  them  to  what  they 
spent  last  year  instead  of  giving  them 
increased  appropriations  all  the  time 

Mr.  CANNON.  This  is  identical  with 
the  two  preceding  resolutions.  In  each 
instance  it  provides  the  lowest  amount 
that  can  be  provided  to  keep  the  Gov- 
ernment runnin :  until  the  regular  bills 
are  fin.Tlly  enacted. 

Mr  GRO'S.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think  this  would  be  a  good  way  to  stop 
the  increase  in  appropriation  bills,  by 
extending  resolutions  from  year  to  year 
until  we  get  the  budget  in  balance  and 
restore  some  fiscal  sanity  to  this  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  CANNON.  We  merely  defer  the 
day  of  judfrment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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RESIGNATIONS  FROM  COMMITTEES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee: 

ATTOUST28,  1962. 

Hon    .ToHs-  W    McCoRMACK, 
Speaker  of  the  Hoii>c, 
Iloii.^r  of  Re p' esentatiie.'' . 

Deab  Mr.  Speaker:  I  hereby  tender  m.y  res- 
ignation from  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions 

Sincerely  yours 

Fred  Marshall. 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  resignation  wJl  be  accept-ed. 

There  wa.";  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee: 

Hon.  John  McCormack. 

Speaker  of  House  of  Representatives, 

Wasfiington,  DC. 

Deak  Mh.  Speakkh:  I  hereby  submit  my 
resignation  from  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Nkal  Smith. 

Tlie    SPEAKER      Without    objection, 
the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 
Tlicre  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE 

Mr  MILLS  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
resoiu»ion  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

House  RcsoitTinN   771 

iv 'soircd.  That  Neal  Smfth,  of  Iowa,  be, 
and  he  is  hereby,  elected  a  member  of  the 
stand. ng  C'  nimittec  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  on   Appropriations, 

The  resulutioii  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


LMCP. EASES  IN  RATES  OF  DIS- 
ABILITY COMPENSATION 

Mr.  TEAGl'E  of  Texas  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speakers  dc.^k  the  bill  <H  R.  10743) 
to  amend  title  38.  United  States  Code. 
to  provide  increases  in  rates  of  disability 
compensation,  and  fcr  other  purpo.-^es. 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and 
con.^ider  the  Senate  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

P..ge  4,  strike  out  lines  7,  8  and  9  and 
Insert  "July  1962,  and  payments  shall  be 
made  accordingly,  regardless  of  the  date  this 
Act  becomes  law." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  Hou.se  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R  10743, 
with  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Teacue  of  Texas  moves  that  the  House 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate, 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  the  lan- 
gu.age  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate 
amendment   and  insert   In   lieu   thereof   the 


following:  'the  first  calendar  month  which 
begins  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  but  no  payments  shall  be  made  by  reason 
of  this  Act  for  any  period  before  such  efTec- 
tlve  date.  The  Increased  rate  of  compensa- 
tion payable  to  any  veteran  entitled  thereto 
on  such  ftrst  day  shall  be  further  increased. 
for  such  month  only,  in  an  amount  equal 
to  tlu-ee  times  the  monthly  Increaae  pro- 
vided for  such  veteran  by  the  amendmenta 
made  by  thla  Act." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  aereed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr  Speaker, 
the  amendment  which  I  proposed  would 
provide  the  same  results  as  that  sought 
to  br  acx-ornplished  by  the  Senate,  with- 
out the  administrative  problems  inherent 
in  the  amendment  approved  by  the  other 
body.  I  ari  advised  by  the  Veterans'  .^.d- 
ministration  that  the  amendment  which 
I  have  offered  would  make  the  proposal 
much  simj)ler  from  an  administrative 
standpoint,  and  at  the  same  time  provide. 
if  the  Jill  is  cnact-ed  into  law  after  Sep- 
tembei  1,  that  the  rates  for  praclicaUy 
all  persons  on  the  rolls  would  be  the  same 
as  if  they  had  received  this  increase  on 
July  1,  1962.  The  amendment  would 
preclude  the  manual  examination  of  as 
many  as  100,000  files  on  the  part  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  determine 
whether  or  rot  iiidividual  \ti.erans  wliose 
disability  latmgs  iiad  t)c-en  termmat-ed, 
increased  cr  decreased  since  July  1,  1952, 
were  eligible  for  the  increa=;e  and  if  so 
in  what  amount  I  hope  this  amend- 
ment will  be  acceptable  to  all  concerned, 
since  it  is  consistent  with  tlie  action 
taken  in  the  other  body,  and  that  this 
greatly  merited  bill  may  at  last  be  en- 
acted into  law. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  situation,  the 
Members  should  understand  that  when 
the  Senate  passed  the  compensation  bill 
last  Thursday.  August  23,  an  amendment 
was  adopted  which  made  it  effective  July 
1,  1962.  Specifically,  the  amendment 
struck  out  lines  7.  8,  and  9  or.  page  4  and 
inserted  the  followmg;  "Ju^y  1962,  and 
payments  shall  be  made  accordingly,  re- 
gardless of  the  date  this  act  becomes 
law." 

While  all  would  agree  that  the  bill 
should  be  effective  from  at  least  July  1, 
1962.  the  question  was  whether  or  not 
this  would  involve  an  administrative 
burden  for  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  delay  payment  of  the  increase.  I, 
therefore,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  on  this 
subject  raising  the  question  of  admin- 
istrative cost  and  whether  or  not  the 
amendment  as  approved  by  the  other 
body  would  unduly  delay  the  prompt  pay- 
ment of  the  mcrcasexi  rates  of  compensa- 
tion. I  have  received  a  letter  from  the 
Administrator,  the  pertinent  portion  of 
which  is  the  concluding  paragraph, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

In  summary,  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to 
administer  the  law  with  a  July  1  e.^ectlve 
date.  However,  from  an  administrative 
standpoint  It  would  be  simpler  to  have  any 
retroactive  feature  applicable  only  to  those 
on  the  rolls  as  of  the  date  the  law  is  signed. 
This  would  mean  a  lump-sum  payment   to 
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those  on  the  rolls  when  the  law  takes  eCfect 
without  making  ewijustments  for  changes  In 
status  occurring  betweec  July  1  and  the 
effective  date. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  as 
part  of  my  remarks  the  text  of  my  letter 
to  the  Administrator  and  his  reply  dated 
August  28: 

August  27.  1962. 
KL'    John  S    Gleason.  Jr  . 
AdrninistratOT  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Veterans'  Administratton, 
Washirmton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Gleason:  When  HR  10743  was 
considered  In  the  Senate  a  few  days  ago,  the 
bill  was  amended  by  deleting  lines  7.  8, 
and  9  on  page  4  and  adding  the  following : 
"July  1962,  and  payments  shall  be  made  ac- 
cordingly, regardless  of  the  date  this  Act 
becomes  law." 

It  la  my  understanding  that  this  method  of 
making  compensation  Increases  retroactive  to 
the  first  day  of  July  1962  will  Impose  a 
serious  administrative  burden  on  Veterans' 
Admlulatratlon.  particularly  in  those 
amended  award  ca«ei  which  have  been  added, 
removed,  raised  or  lowered  since  July  1, 
1963  Attached  la  ft  copy  of  the  proposed 
amendment  to  H  R  10743  TlUa  has  been 
eotirdlnated  with  the  Veteratu'  Administra- 
tion It  la  my  undrrataridlnK  that  ndoption 
of  ihia  amendment  would  greatly  aimpUfy 
the  ndmlnlatratlon  of  the  July  l  etTcctivo 
dale 

If  clorinrntlnn  of  the  efTectlve  datr.  nlong 
the  lines  of  the  nmeiutmpnt  prr()i\red  by  Vpi- 
erftUd'  AdmlnUtrivtlon,  la  made.  U  wui  be 
nereasary  thnt  the  Hoime  cnnrur  with  the 
Sennte  amendment,  with  an  amendment  and 
aend  H  R  10743  back  to  the  Senate  for  (ImU 
approval  Since  this  la  a  matter  which  re- 
lates to  administrative  pmblema  and  coat  of 
the  Veterans'  Admlnlatrutlon.  will  you  please 
furnlah  a  recommendation  na  to  the  covirac 
of  action  which.  In  your  opinion,  should  be 
followed,  I  hope  this  matter  can  be  dis- 
posed  of   Tuesday,   August  28      Tlierefore.   I 


would  appreciate  receiving  a  reply  by  11  a  m, 
on  that  date.  Your  cooperation  will  be  ap- 
preciated 

Sincerely  yours. 

0:iN  E  TK\Gn, 

Chairman. 


AfGVST  28,  1962. 
The  Honorable  Olin  E.  Teaguk, 
Chatrman,  House  Veterans    Affairs  Commit- 
tee, Housie  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton   D  C 

DEy\R  Mr  Chairman  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  Inquiry  concernnig  the  problems  VA 
would  encounter  should  H  R.  10743  be  en- 
acted Into  law  with  a  July  1    efTectlve  date. 

The  Chief  Benefits  Director  has  advlaed  me 
that  since  the  Introduction  of  legislation  for 
the  compensation  rate  increase,  we  have  been 
planning  to  effect  ihe  future  rate  Increases 
through  computer  processing  at  Hlnes,  111. 
We  developed  and  tested  a  plan  which  would 
have  permuted  the  increases  to  be  made  au- 
tomatically at  Hmea,  and  thereby  achieve 
machine  accuracy  In  the  malting  of  these  ad- 
justments at  u  svibstantlal  saving  In  person- 
nel cost  The  ir.troductton  of  the  retroactive 
aspect   of   ihe  rate  Increase   to  Julv   1     lifl3 


retroactive  payments  could  be  made  by  t!',e 
end  of  1962  The  additional  cost  would  be  m 
the  range  of  $200,000.  although  we  would  nut 
contemplate  adding  any  personnel 

In  summary.  It  would  be  possible  for  us 
to  administer  the  law  with  a  Julv  1  eiTective 
date.  However,  from  an  administrative 
standpoint  it  would  be  simpler  to  have  any 
retroactive  feature  applicable  only  to  thoee 
on  the  rolls  as  of  the  date  the  law  is  signed. 
This  would  mean  a  lump-sum  payment  to 
those  on  the  rolls  when  the  law  takes  effect 
without  making  adjustments  for  changes  in 
status  occurring  between  July  1  and  the 
effective  date. 

Sincerely, 

J    S.  Gleason,  Jr., 

Administrator. 
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The    substantative- 
the  bill  is  in  exactly 
passed  by  the  House  onginallv  on  April 
2,  1962. 

This  bill  provides  increa.ses  in  the 
rates  of  .servlce-conneclcxl  disabihty 
compenaation  to  reflect  the  changes 
which  have  occurred  m  the  co.st  of  li\:;\4 
since  the  la.st  compeu.Nation  increa.se  m 
1!)S7  a.'?  \vrll  ius  to  nioie  adetuuvtel.v  coni- 
por.si'o  !.',■■  .seiiou.xly  di.sabled  veleruns. 
I:,  o' !  •  :  -v .,.; ,;..  !t  would  inerea.se  tlie 
moi;i!;;\  i.iir.s  paViible  U\  veterans  of  all 
u,i:s  am!  peaeetime  .seiNiee  who  luwe  h 
•'  ■  coMiccti^il  tlLsablllly  rated  be- 
Lahu  iu  and  100  pet  cent  or  who  me  en- 
titled to  ree.i\(>  eompen.salion  at  (Uie  of 
the  highn  .slatutoiy  award  iiite.N  wlneh 
presentb'  iun  to  it  nui,\unuin  of  $4.'')ti  or 
aa  much  u.s  ${)00  montlily  if  the  veteran 
Is  entitled  to  the  $450  rate,  needs  regu- 
lar aid  and  attendanei^  and  i.s  not  beinu 
oared  for  m  u  Vetemn.s  Ailnuni.siiiition 
hospital. 

The  effect  of  the  bill  Is  .shown  bs   ilie 
table  which  follows: 
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PARAQRAPH  NOTES 


(It)  Anatomical  los.s.  or  loss  of  use  of  a  creative  organ,  or  1  foot,  or  1  hand,  or  both 
buttocks,  or  blindness  of  1  eye,  having  only  liRht  fwrccptlon,  rates  (a)  to  (j)  increased 
monthly  by  J47  additional  to  basic  compensation  paid  monthly  for  veteran  with  these 
disabilities.     (This  $47  rate  unchanced.) 

Anatomical  loss,  or  loss  of  use  of  a  creative  orpan.  or  1  foot,  or  1  hand,  or  both  buttocks, 
or  blindness  of  1  eye,  havtnft  only  liRht  perception,  in  addition  to  requirement  for  any 
rates  in  (1)  to  (n),  rate  increased  monthly  for  each  los,"!  or  loss  of  use  by  $47  additional  to 
basic  compensation  paid  monthly  for  veteran  with  tliese  disabilities  (this  $47  rate  un- 
changed.) 

fl)  Anatomical  loss,  or  loss  of  use  of  both  hands,  or  both  feet,  or  1  hand  and  1  foot, 
or  blind  both  eyes  with  5/200  visual  acuity  or  less,  or  is  permanently  bedridden  or  so 
helpless  as  to  be  in  need  of  regular  aid  and  attendance,  monthly  compensation. 

(m)  Anatomical  loss,  or  loss  of  use  of  2  e.TtremitiPS  at  a  level,  or  with  complications, 
preventing  natural  elbow  or  knee  action  with  prosthesis  in  place  or  has  suffered  blind- 
ness in  both  eyes  having  only  light  perception,  or  has  suffered  blindness  in  both  eyes, 
rendering  hira  so  helpless  a.s  to  ije  in  need  of  regular  aid  and  attendance,  monthly 
compensation. 


(n)  Anatomical  loss  of2  extremities  so  near  shoulder  or  hip  as  to  prevent  use  of  pros- 
thetic appliance,  or  suffered  anatomical  loss  of  both  eyes,  monthly  compensation. 

(0)  Suffered  disability  under  conditions  which  woultf  entitle  him  to  2  or  more  rates 
in  (1)  to  (n),  no  condition  being  considered  twice,  or  suffered  total  deafness  in  combina- 
tion with  total  blindness  with  5/200  visual  acuity  or  less,  monthly  compensation. 

(p)  In  event  disabled  person's  serviw-incurred  disabilities  exceed  requirements  for 
any  of  rates  proscribed.  Administrator,  in  his  discretion,  may  allow  next  higher  rate, 
or  intermediate  rate,  but  in  no  event  in  excess  of  $450. 

(fi)  Minimum  rate  for  arrested  tuf)orculo.<;ls.    (This  $67  monthly  rate  Is  unchanged.) 

(r)  If  entitled  to  compensation  under  (o).  or  the  maximum  rate  under  (p),  and  in 
need  of  regular  aid  and  attendance,  while  not  hospitalized  at  Government  expense, 
additional  monthly  aid  and  attendance  allowance. 

(s)  If  totally  disabled  and  (1)  has  additional  disability  independently  rated  at  60 
percent  or  more,  or,  (2)  is  permanently  housebound. 
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Section  2  of  the  bill  provides  that  vet- 
erans who  are  receiving  the  statutory 
award  of  $450  and  also  additional  com- 
pensation of  $150  while  not  in  a  hospital, 
will  have  their  compensation  continued 
until  the  first  day  of  the  second  month 
winch  begins  after  they  arc  hospitalized. 
Irasmuch  as  It  costs  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration approximately  $25  a  day  to 
hj.si)italizc  each  patient  in  a  Rcneral. 
niedical,  and  surcical  ho.spital.  and  more 
lor  those  veterans  who  are  in  the  para- 
plegic cla.ss.  it  is  obvious  that  the  pay- 
ment of  this  additional  compensation, 
m  lieu  of  furnishing'  hospital  care,  is.  in 
effect,  a  saving  to  the  Government.  It 
.seems  reasonable  to  the  committee  and 
also  pood  medical  practice  to  permit 
tlic.se  badly  disabled  service-connected 
cases  to  report  to  a  hospital  whenever 
they  are  in  ne«»d  of  care  without  suffer- 
ing a  financial  loss  Even  at  these  rather 
liberal  rates,  many  paralyzed  veterans 
experience  difTlculty  In  makln^j  ends 
meet,  sir.ce  stiinc  require  24-hoiir  cure  iii 
their  home  and  must  pay  out  Miiiible 
ainiuint.s  to  Individuals  employed  to  take 
care  of  them 

StTtlon  2  of  the  bill  had  It.s  orlcln  tn 
H  n  33R0  This  latter  bill,  n.s  orl«lntilly 
introduced,  provided  that  thb  allowunco 
would  be  diMCoivlinued.  first,  on  adnii.s- 
s.iin  for  ho.spltrtll?ation  if  at  that  time 
tiic  proguoslB  oX  hia  ca^c  indicated  It  was 


likely  he  would  be  hospitalized  for  60  days 
or  more;  or,  second,  the  f^rst  day  of  the 
third  calendar  month  following  the 
month  of  admission  in  sdl  other  cases. 
This  section,  as  passed,  provides  that  it 
will  only  be  discontinued  from  the  first 
day  of  the  second  calendar  month  which 
beRins  after  the  day  of  his  admission. 
If  the  veteran  leaves  the  hospital  acainst 
medical  advice  and  is  thereafter  read- 
mitted, the  allowance  during  this  period 
of  hospitalization  shall  be  discontinued 
from  the  date  of  such  readmission  for  so 
long  as  that  hospitalization  continues. 
The  Paralyzed  Veterans  Association  has 
been  very  much  interested  in  this  sec- 
lion  0^  the  bill.  There  would  be  no  great 
co£t,  adm:n-..';tratlve  or  otherwise,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  enactment  of  this  section. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  increases  the  pre- 
sumptive period  for  multiple  sclerosis 
from  3  to  7  years. 

The  first-year  cost  of  the  first  section 
of  this  bill  l.s  $88,264,000.  No  cost  esti- 
mate i.s  possible  on  th(>  sectloii  hberuUz- 
Ing  treatment  for  veleran.s  re»c<Mvlnn  nd- 
di  lonnl  compensation  while  they  are  not 
tn  a  Veterans'  Admlni.strntlon  hospital. 
No  estimate  of  ctt.st  can  be  provided  on 
section  '2  or  3,  but  they  arc  not  believed 
to  be  lurise. 

The  hutoiy  of  srrvlco-fonnccl^d  eom- 
pcti&aUuu  Hi  Uic  67 Ui  CongrcM  in  uu  in- 


teresting and  lengthy  one,  and  I  am  glad 
that  it  appears  now  to  be  nearing  an 
end.  for  I  hope  that  the  other  body  will 
be  able  to  readily  concur  in  this  amend- 
ment which  has  just  been  adopted  and 
that  the  bill  may  be  sent  to  the  White 
House  wi'thout  funher  delay.  I  appre- 
ciate the  cooperation  I  have  received  on 
this  subject  from  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Vetcrarvi;'  Affairs,  Members  of 
the  House  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
Members  of  tlie  other  body,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  veleraiis  organizations. 

HI.STOBY      or      COMPENSATION      LEGISLATION      IN 
bTTH    CX)NGRES8 

H.R  879  was  passed  by  the  Housl  on 
June  5.  1961,  under  suspension  of  the 
rules.  There  was  no  opposition  to  this 
pror>o.';al  The  bill  was  developed 
through  cor.sultations  with  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  President  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend a  cost-of-living  Increase  in 
service-connected  compensation.  Tlie 
bill  as  reported  by  the  committee  pro- 
vided a  minimum  cost-of-living  increuse 
to  all  cutenoiies.  with  increased  amouni.s 
to  the  hinh  dUsabiUty  uroups  The  biH 
pas»t»d  on  Juiu;  .'>  IftCl,  by  the  Housr  had 
u  fii.si-yi  ar  nddiUonal  ctvsi  of  $87.f<33.U4 
It  provided  an  overall  8,2-perccnt  avr;  • 
aur  increase,  as  nhown  brlow  in  the 
table 
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PARAOR.M  n   NOTES 


(Ic)  Anatomical  km.  or  loss  of  use  of  a  creative  ofKan,  or  1  foot,  or  1  hand,  or  both 
buttocks,  or  blindness  of  I  eye,  bavins  only  li«ht  perception,  rates  (a)  to  (])  increased 
monthly  by  (M7  alditionafto  basic  compensation  paid  monthly  (or  viionui  wiUi 
these  dfeabllities    ihi>  J47  rate  unchanfredV 

Anatomical  Wws,  "r  io«<  o(  il<w  of  a  <T(«live  orfan,  or  1  foot,  or  1  hand,  or  h'ltb  biittoc  ks, 
or  blindness  of  1  ryr.  (i:i\  mc  o:,  \  ,!>;ht  j  <  rri'i  lion,  in  a<li1ili<*ii  10  ri'ijuirpn.ciii  (or  uuy 
of  rates  in  (U  to  (n;,  r  .t.  ,:,  n  ;--~od  inuiilliu  lot  i-ach  loss  or  loss  o!  iisu  by  ;$47  -ic!  iitiniinl 
to  basic  compcnsatirr^  ;'n!<!  r;  onthly  for  veteran  wRh  tbese  dis8hilii)e.<;,  this  M7  rale 
unchaneodK 

(1)  Analoniical  loss,  or  »>•«  of  u^  if  U'l!  hands,  or  lK)th  feet,  or  I  ban  1,  iin  i  1  foot, 
or  blind  Iwlh  eyes  with  '  3»  \  •■<'.  i,  ,  i;,l\  1  r  iiss,  or  is  permanently  ixviri'idc!-.  or  so 
helpless  as  to  In.-  in  nv   1  :,:  nn:,  .a  .1    :  ,iiiJ  aUi  ri'liincr.  monthly  conijKTi.saton. 

(m)  .Anatomical  U^',  or  io>;<;  of  ii^r-  ,f  j  pitrptnincs  lU  a  !l\i1.  or  u  !l  ■•<r,  \  .uit.oiic, 
preventing  niiturn;  >  (-  ^  ■  r  k  ■!-.  it'-  ^^  !':  1  ro'Jthcsi'i  m  place  or  lui,'  >:iifTi'rcd  hiiinl- 
ness  in  both  eyes,  Imvinj.-  <inl>  iik-'h  ifnri  tiori.  or  has  sulTiTcd  hiii.  '.:  ■  >=-  :"  both  eyes, 
rendering  him  so  hiliucv.-  iis  L<j  !«■  m  m-vd  vi  rt-gulw  aid  and  au<  :.i..arnr,  monthly 
compensation. 


,!;  Anatomical  loss  of  2  extremities  so  near  shoulder  or  hip  as  to  prevent  the  use  of 
pr  .,'i;!ietio  appliance,  or  suffered  anatomical  loas  of  both  eyes,  monthly  compensation. 
SufTiTcd  dk<ia('ihty  under  conditions  which  would  enUllc  him  to  2  or  more  rates 
}n  ;  to 'n>.  no  con'iition  beine  consi'lered  twice,  or  suffered  total  deafness  In  combi- 
nation with  total  bhndnrss  with  ,V20(l  visual  acuity  or  less,  monthly  compensation. 

.j),  Iii  eviiii  li^aMi- 1  jterson's  serYli-e-incurrod  disabiUUes  exoeed  reauirements  It^r 
n-  y  r  f  mfcs  prri«'-r:hci.  \'1n'.inistrator,  in  his  discretion,  may  allow  next  iilf  her  rate,  or 
U!trriTn><iiaU'  nitr,  but  in  •,'    even  in  excess  of  j4.^/i. 

f]  ■   Miniriiuiii  raw  for  arn  sted  tuberculosis.     (This  $67  monltily  rate  Is  unciianiped.) 

r  1'  ('TititSel  t"  toT;!;«Misiiilon  under  fo),  or  the  maximum  rate  under  (p),  and  in 
n<sd  ('!  n-^nlar  aid  and  attendance,  while  not  hospitalized  at  Government  expcrisc, 
addilionttl  monthly  aid  and  attendance  allowance 

(s)  If  totally  disabled  and  (1)  bas  additional  disability  Independently  rated  at  00 
por  (I  iitiim  or  more,  or,  (2)  is  permanently  housebound. 


On  July  17.  1961,  it  was  taken  up  by 
the  Senate.  The  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee held  no  hearings;  however,  it  did 
hear  statements  by  the  Vet-erans'  Admin- 
istration and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
in  a  closed  door  session.  After  consider- 
ing the  bill  briefly,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committ-ee  cut  the  increases  of  the  House 
bill  for  the  10-.  20-,  and  30-percent 
groups  m  half  which  effected  a  savings 


of  approximately  $12  million,  eliminated 
the  7-year  presumption  for  multiple 
sclerosis,  added  the  national  service  life 
insurance  reopening  amendment  advo- 
cated by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  and  ordered  the  bill  reported. 
The  cuts  in  compensation  made  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  affected  1.- 
300,000  veterans  with  service-connected 
disabilities. 


On  September  1.  1961.  the  Senate 
passed  H  R  856,  which  had  been  reported 
on  August  9  by  ihc  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  without  hearings.  This  bill. 
which  IS  identical  to  H.R.  11045,  passed 
by  the  House  :n  the  86th  Congress,  and 
which  in  its  original  form  was  supported 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  pro- 
\ndes  for  a  modified  life  plan  of  insur- 
ance  for   World   War  n  veterans   who 
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maintained  their  insurance  on  a  term 
basis.  In  reporting  the  bill,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  included  as  an  amend- 
ment the  provisions  of  H.R.  879.  as  passed 
by  the  House  and  described  above,  and 
also  added  to  it  the  so-called  insurance 
rider  to  permit  reopening  of  the  na- 
tional service  life  insurance  program.  In 
the  debate  in  the  Senate  on  September  1. 
motion  was  made  to  remove  the  "insur- 
ance rider"  from  the  bill.  This  motion 
failed  by  a  record  vote  of  50  to  18. 

On  September  6.  1961.  the  House 
passed,  under  suspension  of  the  rules, 
S.  2051,  which  had  to  do  with  the  War 
Orphans'  Educational  Assistance  Act 
and,  as  an  amendment,  there  was  added 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  879.  the  compen- 
sation increase  bill,  in  the  form  in  which 
it  passed  the  House  originally  on  June  5. 
On  September  14,  1961.  the  Senate 
passed  H.R.  3587  providing  outpatient 
care  for  Indian  war  veterans  and  added 
as  an  amendment  the  provisions  of  S. 
2051  without  the  provisions  of  H.R.  879 — 
in  other  words,  without  the  service- 
connected  compensation  increase. 

On  September  22,  1961,  the  House  con- 
curred in  the  Senate  amendments  to 
H.R.  3587,  thus  sending  it  to  the  White 
House  where  it  was  signed  on  October 
4,  1961.  and  is  now  Public  Law  87-337. 
As  enacted,  it  related  only  to  outpatient 
care  for  Indian  war  veterans  and  pro- 
vides an  extension  of  time  for  certain 
war  orphans  in  the  Philippines  to  initiate 
courses  of  training.  No  compensation 
matter  was  included. 

The  bills  H.R.  856  and  H.R.  879  are 
now  lying  on  the  Speaker's  table.  The 
bill,  S.  2051.  is  on  the  Vice  President's 
desk  and  in  its  present  form  has  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  879,  as  passed  by  the 
House. 

H.R.  10743  was  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  'Veterans'  Affairs,  unanimously, 
on  March  19,  1962,  and  the  rates  pro- 
vided are  as  shown  previously.  It  was 
passed  by  the  House  on  April  2.  1962,  by 
unanimous  vote. 

On  August  3,  1962,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  reported  H.R.  10743 
without  amendment  and  on  August  23, 
the  Senate  passed  the  bill  with  no  change 
except  the  amendment  previously  de- 
scribed. 


PAY  AND  ALLOWANCES  OP  THE 
UNIFORMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  10431' 
to  revise,  codify,  and  enact  title  37  of 
the  United  States  Code,  entitled  "Pay 
and  Allowances  of  the  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices," with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Paeje  14.  line  11,  strike  out  "him"  and  in- 
.scrt    the  director". 

Page  26,  line  25.  strike  out  "pay,"  and  in- 
sert   pay". 

Page  26.  line  26,  strike  out  "subsistence," 
ar.d  insert  "subsistence '. 

Page  26,  line  27.  strike  out  ",  as  provided 
bv"  and  insert  "of". 


Page  27,  line  2.  strike  out  "Commuted  ra- 
tions" and  insert  "The  allowance". 

Page  28,  in  the  table  in  the  column  en- 
titled "Pay  grade"  in  the  entry  entitled 
"E^  (7  or  more  years'  service"  strike  out 
"209"  and  insert  "205  ' 

Page  28,  in  the  table  in  the  column  en- 
titled "Pay  grade"  in  the  entry  entitled 
"E-4  (less  than  7  years  service"  strike  out 
"209"  and  insert  "205" 

Page  55,  line  30,  strike  out  "subsection" 
and  Insert  "section". 

Page  71.  line  17.  after  "1962."  Insert  "Laws 
enacted  after  January  9  1962.  that  are  In- 
consistent with  this  Act  shall  supersede  It 
to  the  extent  of  the  Inconsistency". 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


POSTAL  SER"VICE 


Mr.  WTLLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  iH.R.  10432) 
to  amend  title  39.  United  States  Code,  to 
codify  certain  recent  public  laws  relating 
to  the  postal  service  and  to  improve  the 
Code,  with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows; 

Page  2.  alter  the  line  following  line  21, 
inser* : 

"Sfc  2A  Subsection  (a)(1)  of  section 
2303  is  amended  by  deleting  'section  4167'  in 
Item  lE)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'sec- 
tion 4168'" 

Pa£;e  11,  line  23,  after  "1962."  Insert  "Laws 
enacted  after  January  9.  1962,  that  are  In- 
consistent with  this  Act  shall  supersede  it  to 
the  extent  of  the  inconsistency." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CODIFYING  RECENT  MILITARY 
LAWS 

Mr,  WILLIS.  Mr,  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  <H.R.  10433) 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
codify  recent  military  laws,  and  to  im- 
prove the  Code,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  14,  strike  out  "months'"  and 
insert  "month's". 

Page  5.  line  6,  after  "analysis"  Insert  ",  re- 
lating to  the  participation  of  members  of 
the   armed   forces   in   International  sports,". 

Page  5,  strike  out  lines  14  to  24.  Inclusive, 
and  "1039.  Appointment  of  warrant  oflttcer 
to  commissioned  grade." 

Pag-e  6,  line  1,  strike  out  "107"  and  Insert 
'•106". 


Page  6,  line  24,  strike  out  "108"  and  insert 
"107". 

Page  6.  line  24,  strike  out  "Section"  and 
Insert  "Sections". 

Page  8,  strike  out  lines  5  to  10,  inclusive, 
and  Insert:  "A  member  of  an  armed  force 
may  not  be  required  to  sign  a  statement  re- 
lating to  the  origin,  incurrence,  or  aggrava- 
tion of  a  disease  or  injury  that  he  hu.s  Any 
such  statement  against  his  mteresl.s,  signed 
by  a  member,  is  invalid." 

Page  8,  line  16.  strike  out  "109  and  insert 
"108". 

Page  9.  line  1,  strike  out  "110"  and  Insert 
"109". 

Page  9,  line  4,  strike  out  "111"  and  insert 
"110". 

Page  9.  line  14.  strike  out  "kind  "  and 
insert  "kin". 

Page  11.  line  7,  strike  out  "affairs"  and 
Insert  "Affairs". 

Page  11.  line  12,  strike  out  "112  "  and  in- 
sert "111". 

Page  12,  line  6,  strike  out  "supplied.';" 
and  insert  "supplied  '  " 

Page  12,  lines  11  and  12.  strike  otit  "the 
Army,  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  or  Air  Force"  and 
insert  "an  armed  force". 

Page  12,  In  the  secnid  line  following  line 
21,  strike  out  "department.'  "  and  insert 
"department." 

Page  13,  line  1,  strike  out  "113"  and  in- 
sert "112  ". 

Page  13,  line  3,  strike  out  "wlierever  it 
appears"  and  Insert  "In  the  catchline  and 
wherever  It  appears  in  the  text ". 

Page  15,  line  14.  strike  out  "114"  and  In- 
sert "113". 

Page  15.  lines  17  and  18.  strike  out  "De- 
partment of  Army,  Navy,  or  AiT  Force"  and 
Insert  "armed  forces". 

Page  16,  lines  3.  4,  and  5,  strike  out  "of  a 
military  department,  or  a  member  of  the 
Army.  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  or  Air  Force,  as 
the  case  may  be,"  and  Insert  ".  or  a  member, 
of  an  armed  force". 

Page  17.  line  3,  after  "States"  Insert  ";  In- 
ternational agreements". 

Page  17.  strike  out  lines  16  and  17  and 
Insert  "employee,  or  a  member,  of  an  armed 
force." 

Page  18,  In  the  second  line  following  line 
14  strike  out  "Department  of  Army,  Navy,  or 
Air  Force"  and  Insert  "armed   forces  ". 

Page  78.  In  the  fifth  line  following  line 
14.  after  "States"  Insert  ";  International 
agreements". 

Page  18.  line  15,  strike  out  '"115"  and 
Insert  "114". 

Page  18,  line  20,  strike  out  "116"  and 
insert  "115". 

Page  19.  line  1.  strike  out  "117"  and  Insert 
"116". 

Page  19.  line  3.  strike  out  "4023  '  and  in- 
sert "4023;  and". 

Page  19.  line  5.  strike  out  "118"  and  insert 
"117". 

Page  19,  line  11.  strike  out  "119"  and  insert 
"118". 

Page  19,  line  15.  strike  out  "120  "  and  insert 
"119"". 

Page  19.  line  17,  strike  out  '  4748  "  and 
Insert  "4748;    and"". 

Page  19,  line  19,  strike  out  ""121  "  and  Insert 
"120"". 

Page  19,  line  21,  strike  out  "122"  and  Insert 
"121*. 

Page  20,  line  11,  strike  out  "123"  and  Insert 
"122". 

Page  20.  line  15,  strike  out  "124"'  and  Insert 
"123". 

Page  21,  line  1,  strike  out  ■125 "  and  Insert 
"124". 

Page  21.  line  4.  strike  out  "126"  and  insert 
"125". 

Page  21.  line  21,  strike  out  "127"  and  in.t^crt 
"126". 

Page  21,  line  23,  strike  out  "128"  and  insert 
"127". 

Page  22,  line  3,  strike  out  "129"  and  Insert 
"128". 
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Page  22,  line  7,  strike  out  "130"  and  insert 
"129" 

Page  22,  Immediately  preceding  line  11, 
Insert 

"Sec.  130  Section  674(ai  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(a)  Units  and  members  in  the  Standby 
Reserve  may  be  ordered  to  active  duty  (other 
than  for  training  i  only  as  provided  in  section 
672  of  this  title  '  " 

Page   22,    immediately    preceding    line    11 
Insert: 

"Sec.  131  Section  2276ibi  of  title  10 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"  "(b)  Any  committee  of  Congress  may  m- 
■pect  audits  and  reports  of  inspection  made 
under  subsection   (ai  '" 

Page  24.  line  22,  strike  out  "committees" 
and  Insert  "Committees" 

Page  25,  lines  3  and  4  strike  out  "Marine 
Corps,  or  Air  Force"  and  insert  Air  Force  or 
Marine  Corps". 

Page  25,  line  7,  strike  out  "States,"  and 
Insert  "States" 

Page  25,  line  8,  strike  out  "  'If  and  insert 
"If". 

Page  25.  line  14.  strike  out  '  40-day"  and 
Insert  "forty-day" 

Paee  26.  line  1.  .strike  out  "Marine  Corps," 
and  insert  "Air  Force,'  . 

Page  26,  line  2,  strike  out  Air  Force"  and 
insert  "Marine  (Corps''. 

Page  26.  line  3,  strike  out  "of""  where  it 
appears  the  second  time  and  Insert  "or" 

Page  26,  line  15.  strike  out  "that  is  per- 
formed  by"   anci   insert   "common   to". 

Page  29.  line  16,  strike  out  "t«n  "  and  insert 
"10  ■ 

Page  30.  Ilni>  25,  after  "Unless"  in.sert 
"specifically". 

Page  31,  line  10,  strike  out  "ten""  a::d  insert 
"10"". 

Page  31.  strlkf  out  all  after  line  24  over  to 
and  including  1  ne  9  on  page  32  and  Insert: 

"(b)  Tlie  Director  performs  such  duties 
relating  to  research  and  engineering  as  the 
Secretary  of  De'ense  may  prescribe,  includ- 
ing— 

"(1)  being  the  principal  adviser  to  the  Sec- 
retary on  sclent:flc  and  technical  matters; 

"(2)  supervising  all  research  and  engineer- 
ing activities  In  the  Department  '•!  Defen.se: 
and 

"(3)  dlrertlnc.  controlling,  as-signing,  and 
reassigning  research  and  engineering  activi- 
ties that  the  .S<cretary  considers  need  cen- 
tralized management." 

Page  35.  line  2  strike  otit  "prescribe.'  "  and 
Insert  "prescribe" 

Page  35   after    Ine  2.  Insert 

"(c)  The  General  Counsel  shall  receive 
compensation  ai  the  rate  prescribed  by  law 
for  assistant  secretaries  of  executive  depart- 
ments."" 

Page  36.  line  h  strike  out  'departments"; 
and"  and  insert  "departments  "  ". 

Page  37.  line  19,  after  Defense  "  Insert 
",  or  by  or  on  behalf  of  personnel  of  any 
department  or  organization,". 

Page  39,  line  8  strike  out  "ten"  and  Insert 
"10". 

Page  39.  line  23,  strike  out  working- 
capital  funds"  and  insert  "workir.g  capital". 

Page  41,  line  5,  strike  out  "A  purchaser"' 
and  Insert  "'The  requisitioning  agency  ". 

Page  42,  line  < .  strike  out  "An  annual  re- 
port" and  Insert  "Reports  annually". 

Page  44,  line  :  1.  strike  out  "1782(c)"  and 
Insert  "2392  ( d  I "' 

Page  44,  In  the  fourth  line  following  line 
13.  strike  out  "  "!206."  and  insert  "  "2206." 

Page  44.  line  17,  strike  out  "  'ta)  Subject" 
and  insert  "  'Subject'". 

Page  45.  line  12.  strike  out  "Defense  "  and 
Insert  "Defense  '  " 

Page  45,  strike  out  all  after  line  12  o\'er  to 
and  including  11  le  3  on  page  46 

Page  49,  line  5,  strike  out  "activities'."  and 
Insert  "actlvitlef.  headquarters,  forces,  bases, 
installations,  ac":lvltle8,  and  functions  under 


the  control  or  supervision  of  the  Secretary 
C'f  the  Navy  '  " 

Page  53,  line  2,  strike  out  "106"  and  In- 
sert "108" 

Page  53  line  15  strike  out  "304"  and  Insert 
"108". 


Page  54.  In  the  first  part  of  the  table  en- 
titled "A  STATXTES  AT  LARGi"  in  the  coltunn 
entitled  "Date",  strike  out  "1950"  and  Insert 
'1951", 

Page  54  in  the  second  part  of  the  table 
entitled  '  a,  statx-tes  at  lakoe  "  strike  out 


"la-W-Fch,  12 1  85-325  ,  7  (1st  par.) I  TJ  I  18, 

Aus.  6 1  a»-«W  I  8(a),  Cb).<Kb),«(a)0e8ala(t8ent«Dooof|a0S(b)  (l)).(b).|  73  I  M4-61^  61B,  590, 021. 

and   insert: 

;.''.<    Auk  <"< !  »-«»  I  8(»),  (b),  6(b),  0(a)  0«»  iMt  sentenc*  of  i308(b)(l))....|  T2  !  814-816,618,  521." 


Page  54  after  tlie  table  entitled  "a  stat- 
fTE,s  AT  LARGE"  insert 

"D     SECTION   or  TITLE   M     V.NrTED  STATrJS   CODE 

"Section  471a  " 

P.ige  54,  after  the  table  entitled  "a    stat- 

T-TES   AT   LARGE"  Strike   Oil t   "B     REORGANIZATION 

i•:.^N■'  and    Insert    "c    reorganization   plan". 
Page  54.  m  the  table  entitled  "b    RroRCANi- 
zation   plan"  in  the  column  entitled     Sec- 
tion" strike  out  "(1st  sentence  i". 
Page  54.  after  the  tables,  insert: 
"Sec     308    The    analysis   of    chapter    13    of 
title  14,  United  States  Code,   is  amended   by 
striking  out  the  following  item: 

"  '471a.  Motor    vehicles;     transpxjrtation     on 
jx-rmanent  change  of  station.'  " 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana'' 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table, 


CANAL  ZONE 

Mr  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speakers  table  the  bill  <H.R.  10931  > 
to  revise  and  codify  the  general  and 
permanent  laws  relating  to  and  in  force 
m  the  Canal  Zone  and  to  enact  the 
Canal  Zone  Code,  and  for  dther  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  3,  line  27.  strike  out  "No"  and  insert; 
"A". 

Page  25,  line  35,  after  "States  "  insert  "; 
including  but  not  limited  to,  positions  (a) 
involving  security  of  property;  (b)  Involving 
access  t/j  defense  information  not  releasable 
to  foreign  nationals;  or  (ci  requiring  the  use 
of  United  States  citizens  to  insure  continuity 
and  capability  of  operation  and  administra- 
tion of  activities  in  the  Canal  Zkjne  by  the 
United   States   Government". 

Page  29.   line   24,   strike  out   "this    Code,". 

Page  53.  line  16.  strike  out  "admeasures" 
and  insert  "admeasurers". 

P.ige  83.  line  18,  strike  out  "prsecriljed  ' 
and  insert  "prescribed" 

Page  90,  strike  out  line  5. 

Page  129.  line  6,  strike  out  "gift""  and 
insert  "gift." 

Page  212,  line  9,  strike  out  "leasst"  and 
in.sert  "least". 

Page  238,  line  31.  strike  out  "not"  and 
insert  "now" 

Page  475.  line  21,  strike  out  "applica"  and 
Insert  "applica-". 

Page  517.  line  38,  strike  out  "(1)"  and 
insert  "(  a  i  ". 

Page  518,  line  13,  strike  out  '(2i"  and 
Insert  "(b) ", 

Page  556.  line  27,  strike  out  "mean"  and 
Insert  "means"'. 

Paee  614.  strike  out  line  11 

Page  629,  line  42,  strike  out  "both"  and 
insert  "both." 


The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana'' 

Tlieie  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred m. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
tab'.c- 


ARMED     .SERVICES     PROCUREMENT 
ACT  OF   1947 

Mr  VINSON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimo'as  consent  to  take  irom  the 
Speaker'.-  de.^k  the  bill  iH.R.  5532^  to 
amend  the  Armed  Services  Procurement 
Act  of  1947.  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto  and  concur  m  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  "That  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  hereby  amended  as  follows 

"(a)  Subsection  2304(a)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  "  ( a)  Purchases  of  and  contracts  for  prop- 
erty or  services  covered  by  this  chapter  shall 
be  made  by  formal  advertising  In  all  cases 
in  which  the  use  of  such  method  Is  feasible 
and  practicable  under  the  existing  conditions 
and  cirrumstances.  If  use  of  such  method  Is 
not  feasible  and  practicable,  the  head  of  an 
agency,  subject  to  the  requirements  for  de- 
terminations and  findings  in  section  2310, 
may  negotiate  such  a  purchase  or  contract, 
if—'. 

"(b)  Subsection  2304(a)  (14)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  "(14)  the  purchase  or  contract  Is  for  tech- 
nical or  special  property  that  he  determines 
to  require  a  substantial  Initial  Investment  or 
an  extended  period  of  preparation  for  manu- 
facture, and  for  which  he  determines  that 
formal  advertising  would  be  likely  to  result 
in  additional  cost  to  the  Government  by  rea- 
son of  duplication  of  investment  or  would 
result  in  duplication  of  necessary  preparation 
which  would  unduly  delay  the  procurement 
of  the  property;'. 

"(c)  Se<:tlon  2304  Is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  as  follows : 

"'(g)  In  all  negotiated  procurements  in 
excess  of  82.500  in  which  rates  or  prices  are 
not  fixed  by  law  or  regulation  and  In  which 
time  of  delivery  will  permit,  proposals  shall 
be  solicited  from  the  maximum  number  of 
qualified  sources  consistent  with  the  nature 
and  requirements  of  the  supplies  or  services 
to  be  procured,  and  written  or  oral  discus- 
sions shall  be  conducted  with  all  responsible 
offerors  who  submit  proposals  within  a  com- 
petitive range,  price,  and  other  factors  con- 
sidered: ProtHded.  however.  That  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection  with  respect  to 
written  or  oral  discussions  need  net  be  ap- 
plied to  procurements  In  Implementation  of 
authorized  set-aside  programs  or  to  pr.-'cure- 
ments  where  it  can  be  clearly  demonstrated 
from  the  existence  of  adequate  competition 
or  accurate  prior  cost  experience  with  the 
product,  that  acceptance  of  an  initial  pro- 
posal without  discussion  would  result  in  fair 
and  reasonable  prices  and  where  the  request 
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lor  proposals  notifies  all  <^erors  of  the  pos- 
BlbUlcy  tluit  awanl  may  be  made  wltboat 
discussion.' 

u     The   second    sentence    of    subsection 
23C6va»  la  amended  by  substituting  "(fj'  for 

'•le  Section  2306  Is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  Jiibsection  as  follows 

"■(f)  A  prime  contractor  or  any  subcon- 
tractor shall  be  required  to  submit  cost  or 
pricing  data  under  the  circumstances  listed 
b?lox,  and  shall  be  required  to  certify  that. 
to  the  best  oX  bis  ltr.owledge  and  belief,  the 
cost  or  prlcuig  data  he  submitted  was  ac- 
curate  complete  and  current — 

'■  '( 1  I  Prior  to  the  award  of  ary  negotiated 
prime  contract  under  this  title  where  the 
price  Is  expected  to  exceed  $100,000; 

"  -2i  Prior  to  the  pricing  of  any  contract 
change  or  modification  for  which  the  price 
adjustment  is  expected  to  exceed  $100  000,  cr 
Buch  lesser  amount  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  head  of  the  agency: 

"  (3)  Prior  to  the  award  of  a  subcontract 
at  any  tier,  where  the  prime  contractor  and 
each  higher  tier  subcontractor  have  been  re- 
quired to  furnish  such  a  certificate,  if  the 
price  of  such  subcontractor  Is  expected  to 
exceed  $100  000;  or 

"■>4>  Prior  to  the  pricing  of  any  con- 
tract change  or  modlflcatlon  to  a  subcontract 
coveretl  by  (3)  above,  for  which  the  price 
adjustment  is  expected  to  exceed  $100,000.  or 
such  lesser  amount  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  head  of  the  agency. 

"  'Any  prime  contr::.ct  or  change  or  modifi- 
cation thereto  under  which  such  certificate 
Is  required  shall  cont-aln  a  provision  that  the 
price  to  the  Goveriunent.  Including  profit 
or  fee.  shall  be  ad'ust-^d  to  exclude  any  sig- 
nli.cant  sums  by  which  it  may  be  determined 
by  the  head  of  the  agency  that  such  price 
was  Increased  because  the  contractor  or  any 
subcontract<^r  required  to  furnish  such  a 
certificate,  furnished  cost  or  pricing  data 
which,  as  of  a  date  agreed  up-jn  between  the 
parties  (which  date  shall  be  as  close  to  the 
date  of  agreement  on  the  negotiated  price  as 
Is  practicable),  was  Inaccurate,  Incomplete, 
or  noncurrent.  Protuled.  That  the  require- 
ments c'  this  subsectijn  need  not  be  applied 
to  contracts  cr  subcontracts  where  the  price 
negotiated  is  based  on  adequate  price  com- 
petition, establLshed  catalog  or  market  prices 
of  commercial  items  si^^ld  In  substantial 
quantities  to  the  general  public,  prices  set 
by  law  or  regula:i',n  or.  m  exceptional  cases 
where  the  head  of  the  agency  determines 
that  the  requirements  of  this  subsect.on  may 
be  waived  and  states  in  writing  his  reasons 
for  such  determination." 

"(f)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
2310fb)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Each  determination  or  decision  under 
clauses  (H)-il6)  of  section  2304iai.  section 
2306(c),  or  section  2307' c)  of  this  title  and 
a  decision  to  negotiate  contracts  under 
clauses  (2i,  (7i,  (8i,  (10).  fl2i.  or  for 
property  or  supplies  under  clau.se  f  11 '  of  sec- 
tion 2304(a),  shall  be  bajed  en  a  written 
finding  by  the  person  making  the  determina- 
tion or  decision,  which  f.ndmg  shall  set  out 
facts  and  circumstances  th-it  (  1  >  are  clearly 
illustrative  of  the  conditions  described  in 
clauses  riU-(16i  of  section  2304(ai,  i2» 
clearly  Indicate  why  the  type  of  contract 
selected  under  section  2306(c)  is  likely  to  be 
less  costly  than  any  other  type  or  that  It  is 
Impracticable  to  obtain  property  or  services 
of  the  kind  or  quality  required  except  under 
such  a  contract,  (3i  clearly  Indicate  why 
advance  payments  under  section  2307(c» 
would  be  in  the  public  intere.'t,  or  (4) 
clearly  and  convincingly  establish  with  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  clauses  (2),  (7).  (8), 
(lOi,  (12 1,  and  for  property  or  supplies 
under  clause  (111  of  section  2304(ai,  that 
formal  advertising  would  not  have  been 
feasible  and  practicable.' 

"(g)  Section  2311  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"  •2311.  Delegation 


"  The   head   of   an   agency   may  delegate. 

subject  to  his  direction,  to  any  other  officer 
or  ofllcial  of  that  agency,  any  power  under 
this  chapter  except  the  power  to  miiJce  det^:-!- 
mioatlons  and  decisions  under  clauses  1 1 1  j  - 
(16.  o!  section  23'>1  ai  of  this  title.  How- 
ever, the  p'wer  ^^  mr^ke  a  determination  or 
decisio:i  ilnder  section  2304(a)  (11)  of  this 
title  miy  be  delegated  to  any  other  officer  or 
official  cf  that  agency  who  is  responsible  for 
procurf;ment.  and  only  for  contracts  requir- 
ing ite  expenditure  of  not  more  than 
$100,000.' 

•ihi  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  t.ike  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  third 
calcnditr  month  which  begins  after  the  date 
of  enactfnent  of  this  Act." 

Amcod  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  chapter  137.  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  procurement." 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  VINSON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanirrous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  th-re  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Geori:i£, ' 

Then?  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Augtist 
23  the  Senate  passed  H.R.  5532  to  amend 
the  Armed  Ser\ice3  Procurement  Act 
with  amendments  which  I  will  discuss. 

The  Commit  lee  on  Armed  Services  ac- 
cepts llie  t'enate  amen(Jments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  legislation  of  this  char- 
acter his  passed  the  House  three  times, 
but  thii  is  the  first  time  that  it  has  been 
passed  in  the  Senate. 

We  debated  HJl.  5532  in  the  House  on 
June  7. 

I  testified  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  on  July  19.  The 
g;entlen:.an  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Hebert] 
likewise  presented  his  views  to  that  com- 
mittee. 

The  zentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
HfeertI  and  I  are  in  full  accord  with  the 
bill  as  amended. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  House  what 
the  Senate  amendments  are.  The  Sen- 
ate was  reluctant  to  revoke  the  Korean 
National  Emer-ency  Proclamation  of 
1950,  ur>on  which  authorizations  for  pro- 
curement depended,  notably  the  set- 
a.side  prc^rams  for  ^mall  business,  labor 
surplu.-.  and  distressed  areas. 

The  House  bill,  while  it  revoked  and 
teiminatcd  the  emergency  proclamation, 
nevertheless  preserved  and  legalized 
tliese  programs.  In  my  discu-ssion  with 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, there  was  some  apprehension  about 
tlie  effect  of  an  abrupt  termination  at 
this  time  of  the  emergency  proclajnation. 

I  cannot  object  that  the  House  bill  has 
been  amended  in  this  respect  because  the 
purposes  of  the  House  in  revoking  the 
emergency  have  long  since  been  served. 

We  ol'  course  want  to  preserve  the  set- 
aiide  pioerams  as  they  are  administered 
now.  But  I  would  remind  the  House 
that  the  revocation  of  the  emergency  as 
first  propo.':ed  in  1957  was  to  require  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  conduct  its 
negotiations  in  accordance  with  the 
provisicns  of  the  Armed  Services  Pro- 


ctirement  Act  of  1947.  When  this  sub- 
ject was  first  taken  up  m  1956.  it  was 
found  that  94  percent  of  procurement 
was  by  negotiation,  and  that  all  of  that 
procurement  was  done  under  authority 
of  the  emergency  proclamation  of  1950 
without  the  restricticns  and  beyond  the 
limitations  contained  in  the  Procure- 
ment Act  to  rc'-'ulate  and  conti-ol  ne- 
gotiated purchasing. 

Effective  f.'-om  tlie  clo.-^e  of  our  hear- 
ings in  1957  and  almost  concurrently 
with  the  pa.ssage  of  this  provi.sion  m  our 
earlier  bill  in  the  85th  Congress,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  ceased  to  use  the 
emergency  provisions  of  .'=ccticn  2304- a) 
(1).  and  since  then  conducted  its  busi- 
ness under  the  act.  excepting  of  course, 
for  the  set-aside  proeram  which  depend 
for  their  legality  on  tiii.s  proclamation. 
The  decision  of  the  Senate  on  this  mat- 
ter, for  my  part,  is  a  practical  one.  The 
purpose  of  the  clause  in  the  House  bill  Is 
already  being  accompli  hed. 

The  Senate  amendment  deleting  this 
particular  repeal  merely  continues  set- 
asides  as  they  are  now  tKintz  adminis- 
tered. Since  the  Departm'  nt  of  Defense 
is  observing  the  law  in  other  respects,  we 
have  no  urgent  reason  for  in.'^isting  on 
the  termination  of  the  Korean  national 
emergency  authority,  merely  for  Uie  sake 
of  terminatmg  it. 

The  other  provisions  of  tlie  bill,  which 
were  explained  to  the  House,  when  the 
bill  was  passed  on  June  7,  have  been 
adopted.  As  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  HebertI  and  I  explained  to 
the  House,  most  of  these  provisions  were 
administrative  or  directory  in  nature. 
imposing  certain  additional  require- 
ments on  actions  taken  when  negotia- 
tions were  conducted.  The  Senate  has 
adopted  all  those  requirements. 

But  the  Senate,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  H'^bekt]  and  I 
heartily  agree  wiili  tlitm.  iias  broadened 
the  coverage  of  the  House  bill  on  cost 
contracts. 

The  bill,  as  passed  by  the  Hou.<;e.  re- 
lated to  what  I  called  on  the  floor  a  pro- 
vision for  truth  in  negotiating  on  the 
incentive-bonus  contracts. 

The  Senate  not  only  agreed  to  Uiat 
House  provision,  but  in  tlie  course  of  our 
hearing  before  the  committee,  the  Sen- 
ate extended  the  coverage  to  requiring  a 
statement  certified  to  be  true,  by  any 
contractor  on  all  his  actual  known  costs 
at  the  time  of  negotiating  any  cost-tj-pe 
contract  or  subcontract.  So  the  bill  as 
amended  covers  not  only  the  mceniive- 
bonus  contract,  but  all  other  types  of 
cost  contracts  and  subcontracts  which 
depend  upon  accurate  cost  data  for  de- 
termining the  profit  or  the  fee  to  be 
paid. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  IMr. 
Hebert]  offered  and  the  House  adapted 
a  floor  amendment  to  H.R.  5532  which 
would  have  authorized  the  Comptroller 
General  to  review  determinations  and 
decisions  in  negotiated  purcha.^es  made 
under  the  provisions  of  section  2304 'a^ 
subsections  11  through  16.  By  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2310,  these  decisions 
are  now  final. 

I  supported  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana's [Mr.  HebertI  amene'jient  here. 
the  House  adopted  it.  and  I  urged  its 
adoption  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
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Armed  Services.  But  it  was  not  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate.  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  see  t  in  the  bill  as  it  comes 
here  today.  But  the  Senate  committee 
members  expressed  concern  over  the 
po.ssibility  of  interference  with  the  exec- 
utive authority  by  transferring  some  of 
this  authority  to  another  branch  of  the 
Government.     So  it  was  not  accepted. 

But  we  have  taken  giant  steps  in  get- 
ting agreemen.  on  limitations  for  nego- 
tiated bidding  and  on  the  restrictions  on 
cost  contracts. 

In  summary,  this  bill  does  four  im- 
portant things  1 

First,  it  requires  more  purciiasmg  by 
formal  advertised  bidding: 

Second,  it  requires  clearer  written 
justification  v/hen  certain  negotiating 
authority  is  used: 

Third,  it  uill  require  and  produce 
more  conipctilion  on  negotiated  pur- 
chasing; and 

Fourth,  it  will  safeguard  the  Govern- 
ment against  inflated  cost  estimates  on 
negotiated  cos.s  contracts. 


ADMISSION  OF  CERTAIN  ADOPTED 
CHILDREN 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
tlie  Speaker's  table  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  677  I  relating  to  the  admission 
of  certain  adopted  children,  with  Sen- 
ate amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  insert  "That  In  the  administration  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  .^ct.  the 
following  named  aliens  may  be  classified  as 
eligible  orphans  \>lthln  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 101(b)  (ImPi  of  the  said  Act,  and  a 
petition  may  be  filed  In  behalf  of  each 
alien  named  In  tr  Is  Act  pursuant  to  section 
205(b)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  by  the  petitioner  or  petitioners  specified 
In  each  case  subject  to  all  the  conditions 
in  that  section  relating  to  eligible  orphans. 

■  Anne  Kapsalls.  formerly  Anna  Mastorakl; 
Mr    and  Mrs,  Johr  E   Kapsales,  petitioners. 

"Kazimiera  Przyborowska;  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Anton  Hartmann.  petitioners 

"Marie  Antonlna  (Gutowiczi  Olsenwlk; 
Mr.   and   Mrs    Joseph    Olsenwlk.    petitioners. 

"Kook  Nam  Whang:  Mr.  and  Mrs  Cornie 
L.  Van  Zee.  petitioners. 

"Wlodzlmierz  Mlska;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jan  K. 
Miska.  petitioners 

"Wanda  Miska;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jan  K.  Mlska, 
petitioners 

'  Ja  Han  Hong;  Mr  and  Mrs  Edward  A. 
Ruestow,  petitioners. 

'  Bogumll  Getrif;  Mr  and  Mrs  Alex  Getris. 
petitioners. 

"Tadeusz  Romiiald  Czyz;  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Walter  Czyz.  petitioners. 

"Cynthia  Ann  Foutrls.  formerly  Cynthia 
Ann  Fill;  Mr  and  Mrs  James  Foutris,  pe- 
titioners. 

"Gaetanina  Paola  Angelone;  Giuseppe 
Marinuccl.  petitioner 

"Adele  Anna  Teresa  Angelone;  Giuseppe 
Marinuccl.  petitioner. 

■  John  Andrew  Nichols;  Mr  and  Mrs.  Nick 
A  Nichols,  petitioners. 

'.A.nna  Sophia  Mchols;  Mr  and  Mrs  Nick 
A  Nichols,  petitioners. 

"Manuel  Calvete  Pereira;  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Roeder,  p«;titloner6. 


"Urszula  Koslor;    John   Koslor,   petitioner 

"Tereslta  Fernandez;  Mr  and  Mrs  Fele- 
cisimo  C  Fernandez,  petitioners 

'  Apolonio  Fernandez;  Mr.  and  Mrs  Fele- 
clstmo  C.  Fernandez,  petitioners 

"Franciszek  Kopec.  Mr  and  Mrs  Joseph 
Kopec,  petiiioners 

"Wladystaw  Kopec;  Mr,  and  Mrs  Joseph 
Kopec,  petitioners. 

"Theresa  Godino.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Go- 
dlno,  petitioners, 

"Vladimir  Tsvetanov  Trlfonov;  Mr  and 
Mrs   S;im  TrifTin.  petitioners 

Teresa    Mikuckl;    Mr.    and    Mrs     Jan    Ml- 
kuckl.  petitioners. 

■'Cecyiia  Orszula  Pullt.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward C,  Pullt.  petitioners 

"Krystyna  Pietrzyckl;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Pietrzyckl.  petitioners. 

"Ignacy  Pietrzyckl;  Mr  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Pietrzyckl,  petitioners, 

"Wojcieh  Antonl  Drogoszewskl;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arit-oni  Drog<.>szewskl.  petitioners. 

"Jan  Kazimlerz  Lewandowskl;  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Chester  Lewandowskl.  petitioners. 

"Stanlslaw  Jozef  Sclslowski;  Joseph  Scls- 
lowskl,  petitioner. 

"Filomena  Darmt.  formerly  Coccia;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dominic  Darml,  petitioners. 

"Desplna  McCraln,  formerly  Desplna  Doxls; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J  McCraln  petition- 
ers. 

"Vii-sslllre  McCraln,  formerly  Vassilire 
Doxls;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J  McCraln,  pe- 
titioners. 

"Jean  Mary  Hayncs;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
E   Haynes,  petitioners. 

Michalina  Adela  Chudziak;   Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Michael  Chudziak.  petitioners. 

■Joseph  Mikulich;  Sebastian  F  Mikulich, 
petitioner 

"Hyun  Foot  Dol  (Paul  -Adrian  Tucek);  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Stanford  Tucek.  petition- 
ers. 

"David  Gabat  Domligan;  Mr  and  Mrs  Jose 
Domllgan.  petitioners. 

"Apolonla  Rudzlnski;  Mr.  and  Mrs  Anton 
Rudzin.ski.  petitioners. 

■  B;\rbara  Kolc-dzlejczyk;  Mr  aiid  Mr.=  Ta- 
deusz Kolodziejczyk.  petitioners 

■  Augustyna  Trzuskot,  Mr  and  Mrs  Joseph 
Trzuskot    petitioners, 

"Urzsula  Barbara  KolodzieJ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  KoltxlzleJ.  petitioners. 

Sling  Ae  Kim.  Mr  and  Mrs  James  Merlcle, 
petitioners. 

"Anna  Carbone  Masiello;  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Nicola  Miislello,  petitioners. 

"Katsutoshl  Fujil;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl 
.Stephen,  petitioners 

"Rosina  Carpanzano;  Mr  and  Mrs.  Mlchele 
Gentile,  petitioners. 

"Jan  (Krysztopa)  Mlchniewicz;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ant-onl  Mlchniewicz.  petitioners, 

"Yoshlko  I  Kuba )  Hudson;  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Eddie  F    Hudson,  petitioners. 

"Grazlella  Pasquale;  Mr  and  Mrs  Anthony 
Pasquale,  petitioners, 

"Katherine  Ann  Pervetich;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Anthony  Pervetich.  petitioners 

"Carmine  Antonio  Camblo;  Mrs.  Gennaro 
Cambio,  petitioner 

"Evangella  Nicholas  Giameos:  Mr  and 
Mrs,  Nick  S    Giameos,  petitioners  " 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read;  "Joint  reso- 
lution relating  to  the  admission  of  certain 
alien  children," 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
may  I  inquire  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  if  this  is  the 
resolution  designed  to  facilitate  the  entry 
of  alien  children  adopted  by  U.S  citi- 
zens? 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Joint  Resolution  677,  as  passed  by   the 


House  on  April  17.  1962,  included  36  bene- 
ficiaries, all  of  whom  are  ahen  children 
adopted  Ijy  citizens  of  the  United  States 
or  comin,/  to  the  United  States  for  such 
adoption.  The  cases  included  in  House 
Joint  Resolution  677  were  the  subjects  of 
30  private  bills  as  follows: 

H.R.  3478.  by  Mr.  Br.ademas. 

H.R.  5384,  by  Mr.  Osmeks. 

H.R.  6465.  by  Mr.  Widn.^ll. 

H.R.  6j07,  by  Mr.  Andersen  of  Min- 
nesota. 

H  R  6934.  by  Mr  G.4.ll.«iGHEr. 

H.R  6997.  by  Mr.  Pucinski. 

H.R.  7163.  by  Mr.  DEPorrix^N. 

H  R.  7368,  bv  Mr.  Kluczynski 

H.R.  7552,  by  Mr.  Ray. 

H.R  7";  78.  by  Mr  Finnec^n 

H  R.  7il6,  by  Mr.  Clark. 

H.R.  7E17.  by  Mr.  Clark. 

H.R.  7845,  by  Mr.  Alger. 

H.R.  8001.  by  Mr.  Pillion. 

H.R.  8C19.  by  Mr.  Conie. 

H.R,  8054,  by  Mr  Baldwin. 

HR.8091.  by  Mr,  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey. 

H.R.  8192,  by  Mr   Addonizio. 

H.R  8239,  by  Mr  Roosevelt. 

H.R.  83t"il.  by  Mr.  Vanik, 

H.R.  84l!0.  by  Mr.  Holl.-.nd, 

H-R,  84':7,  by  Mr,  Baldwin. 

H.R  8548.  by  Mr  Feighan. 

H.R  85:5,  by  Mr  Dingell 

H.R  89C8.byMr  Kluczynski 

H.R.  89C9.  by  Mr.  Libonati. 

H.R.  8972.  by  Mr.  Ostertag 

H  R,  9177,  by  Mr.  Ftno. 

H.R,  9260,  by  Mr  DoNOHrE 

H.R.  9713,  by  Mr.  Holland. 

Following  the  adoption  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  677  by  the  House.  14  addi- 
tional bilks  were  examined  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  found  to 
fall  in  the  category  of  the  above-cited 
legislation  The  committee  has  recom- 
mended to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciarv'  of  the  Senate  that  the  re.spective 
cases  be  included  as  an  amendment  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  677  as  follows: 

HR    66C3,  by  Mr   Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

H.R.  8703.  by  Mr.  Inouye. 

H.R.  9595.  by  Mr.  Kluczynski. 

HR  9601,  by  Mr  PncE. 

H  R,  96:-3.  by  Mr    Lesinski. 

H.R.  9634,  by  Mr.  Lesinski. 

HR,  9674.  by  Mr,  King  of  California. 

HR.  9711.  by  Mr,  Fino. 

H.R.  9716.  by  Mr.  Youncee. 

H.R.  9773.  by  Mr  Dooley. 

H.R.  9836.  by  Mr  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

HR   9908.  by  Mr,  Bray. 

H  R.  10025,  by  Mr,  Daniels. 

H.R.  10463,  by  Mr.  Gubser. 

The  Senate  agreed  to  the  amendment 
and  further  amended  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 677  by  including  three  cases  fall- 
ing m  the  same  category  covered  by  three 
bills  of  the  Senate,  namely: 

S.  2282.  ty  Senator  Pastore. 

S.  2375.  by  Senator  Bible. 

S.  3365,  by  Senator  Scott. 

Administrative  remedy  was  found  in 
two  cases  covered  by  Ho'ose  Joint  Reso- 
lution 677.  as  originally  passed  by  the 
House  and  the  two  cases  were  deleted  by 
the  Senat*^ — H.R.  6934,  by  Mr.  Gal- 
lagher, and  H  R.  8477.  by  Mr.  Baldwin. 

Thus.  House  Joint  Resolution  677,  as 
now  considered  by  the  House,  comprises 
the  benefic.aries  of  42  private  bills  of  the 
House  and  3  bills  of  the  Senate. 
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Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


TAI  JA  LIM 


Mr  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  1388)  for 
the  relief  of  Tai  Ja  Lim,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
n:id  iiu-ert  ■'That,  in  the  administration  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Tal 
Ja  Lim  may  be  classified  ;is  an  eligible  orphan 
•withm  the  meaning  of  section  101  (b;  (  1)  (F  i , 
and  a  petition  may  be  filed  in  behalf  of  the 
said  Tal  Ja  Lim  by  John  Yang  Rhee,  a  United 
State's  citizen,  pursuant  to  section  205(b)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  subject 
to  all  the  conditions  in  that  section  relating 
to  eligible  orphans." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  wa^  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  NO   1  OP  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  W.\LTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  1  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
may  sit  during  general  debate  on 
Wednesday,  August  29,  and  on  Thurs- 
day, August  30. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MOVEMENT  OP  GOLD  FROM  PORT 
KNOX 

Mrs,  .ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  obicction. 

Mrs  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
sometimes  have  to  go  far  afield  to  find 
out  things  about  ourselves.  The  other 
day  an  article  was  called  to  my  atten- 
tion from  the  Daily  Telegraph  and 
Morning  Post  of  London.  Monday,  Au- 
gust 20,  1962,  which  reads  as  follows: 

£178   Million    in    Gold    Moved    Peom    Fort 
Knox 

New   York. 
Gold  bars  vaJued  at  £178  million — 

Which  In  our  money  is  about  $500  mil- 
lion- 


have  beer,  moved  by  33  lorries  during  the 
laat  3  wee  fee  from  the  U.S   depoeltory  at  Port 

Knox.  Ky  .  to  an  undisclosed  destination. 
Police  escorted  the  lorries. 

E<ich  Icrry  carried  gold  weighing  33,000 
pounds  [t  was  one  of  the  most  secret  and 
highly  pL.nned  transport  operations  carried 
out  in  the  United  States. 

A  Fort  Knox  spokesman  refused  to  com- 
ment tod.iy.  But  it  Is  believed  the  move- 
ment ma;.'  be  connectf-d  with  foreign  drain 
on  the  gold  stocks  which  decUnt'd  $682  mil- 
lion (£243,575  million)  up  to  July  25,  ac- 
cording  to   the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

LOADED    INTO    rRAITT 

M.ij  R  issell  McDanlel,  Kentucky  police 
chief,  said  his  men  met  the  lorries  at  an 
Army  post  and  escorted  them  to  Jefferson- 
vllle,  where  Indiana  police  took  over.  The 
gold  was  loaded  Into  a  train  for  a  secret 
destinatic  n. 

"Tlie  caravan  traveled  every  other  day  at 
50  miles  an  hour  without  a  stop,"  he  added. 
"If  one  lorry  had  had  an  accident  the  gold 
might  ha^•e  spilled  out." 

It  might  be  well  for  some  committee 
of  the  Congress  to  investigate  this 
movement  of  over  $500  million  in  gold. 


hold  for  this  champion  of  mankind  than 
the  gift  of  cltizenshiiJ — the  most  highly 
prized  possession  of  every  patriotic 
American. 

It  is  my  hope  that  prompt  action  will 
be  taken  on  the  joint  resolution  which 
I  am  proposing  to  bestow  this  honor  on 
this  great  man. 


PROPOSED  HONORARY  CITIZEN- 
SHIP FOR  SIR  WINSTON  CHURCH- 
ILL 

Mrs,  EOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addre.^s  the  House 
for  1  mm  ite  and  w  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
t<)  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs,  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  today  a  joint  resolution  to 
confer  honorary  U.S.  citizen.ship  upon 
Sir  Winfton  Churchill.  This  was  first 
suggested  in  an  article  by  Miss  Kay 
Halle  of  Cleveland  and  Washington 
which  appeared  in  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  of  July  23.  Miss  Halle  is  a  long- 
time friend  of  the  Churchill  family.  I 
applaud  her  suggestion  and  very  much 
hope  the  Coneress  will  follow  through 
by  unanimously  passing  my  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Very  few  individuals  in  history  have 
made  a:i  imprint  on  their  times  as 
Winston  Churchill  has  on  the  20th  cen- 
tury. The  entire  world  is  aware  of  his 
leadersh.p,  both  in  his  native  land  and 
in  the  struggle  of  the  free  world  against 
nazism.  fasci-sm,  and  communism.  He 
is  one  ol  the  honored  few  whose  names 
themselves  speak  for  their  achieve- 
ments—  .\s  a  writer,  a  historian,  an  au- 
thor. 

As  th:'  son  of  an  American  mother 
and  an  English  father.  Winston  Church- 
ill, more  than  any  other,  truly  epitomizes 
the  union  between  the  two  great  Eng- 
lish-speaking  peoples.  His  courage  and 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
human  dig^nity  have  served  to  challenge 
and  inspire  our  Nation  to  victory  in 
war  and  to  achievement  in  peace.  The 
sift  of  honorary  citizenship  of  the 
United  States  of  America  is  one  honor, 
one  token  of  rare  e.steem  and  love  which 
is  within  this  Nation's  power  to  bestow, 
and  which  is  worthy  of  Winston 
Churchill's  place  in  history.  Surely 
there  Ls  no  more  fittins  demonstration 
of  the  respect  and  gratitude  which  we 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr,  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  205] 


Alger 

Forrester 

Meriow 

Andersen, 

Prazler 

Morris 

Minn. 

Garland 

Morrison 

Baring 

Oranahan 

Moulder 

Bass.  N  H. 

Gray 

NorrcU 

Blitch 

Hall 

O'Brien.  HI. 

Boiling 

Harrison.  Va. 

Pilch  er 

Boylcln 

Hebert 

Powell 

Brewster 

Henderson 

Rivprs,  Alaska 

Celler 

Hoffman,  Mich 

8i  Germain 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Ichord.  Mo. 

Santangelo 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Kearns 

Saund 

Dawson 

Kllbum 

Schcrer 

Donobue 

Kowalskl 

Shelley 

Dooley 

McDowell 

Sper.cG 

Ensworth 

McMillan 

Steed 

Evlns 

McSween 

Thompson,  La, 

Farbsteln 

McVey 

Weaver 

Fogarty 

Macdonald 

The  SPEAKER.  Three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  COORDINATION 
AND  ACCELERATION  ACT 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call 
up  the  resolution  'H  Res.  755*  and  a.sk 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  up<  n  the  ad  option  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  UJ  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
■Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  ( H  R 
10113)  to  establish  an  Office  of  Public  Works 
Coordination  and  Acceleration;  to  authorize 
the  preparation  of  a  plan  for  acceleration  of 
public  works  when  necessary  to  avoid  serious 
nationwide  unemployment  levels;  ar.d  for 
other  piirposes,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
four  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  In  order 
to  consider  without  the  intervention  of  any 
point  of  order  the  substitute  amendment 
recommended  by  tlie  Committee  on  Public 
■Works  now  In  the  bill  and  such  substitute 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment  shall  be  con- 
sidered under  the  five-minute  rule  as  an 
original  bill.  At  the  conch]i«lon  of  such  con- 
sideration ttie  Commttt^'e  shall  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  t-o  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  mav  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  In 
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the  House  on  any  of  the  amendments 
adopted  In  the  ('ommittee  of  the  Whole  to 
the  bill  or  comm  Itee  substitute  Tlie  previ- 
ous question  shrll  be  considered  as  ordered 
on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  in- 
structions. After  the  p.issage  of  the  bill  H.R 
10113,  It  f^hall  b"  in  order  in  the  Ho'ose  to 
take  from  the  Speaker '.<;  table  the  bill  S  2965 
and  to  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  of  faid  Senate  bill  and  to  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  liie  provisions  contained  In 
H.R.  10113  as  passed  by  the  Huuse. 

Mr.  DELANir^.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  of  ray  time  to  the  gentleman 
fiom  Ohio  [Mr.  Brow>.]:  and  at  this 
time  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  makes  in 
order  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
10113>,  the  public  works  acceleration 
bill. 

Mr,  Speaker,  unemployment  has  been 
a  problem  in  this  country  continuously 
for  the  past  5  years.  At  no  time  during 
that  period  ha;;  unemployment  dropped 
below  5  percent  of  the  labor  force  and 
in  1958  and  in  1960  the  Nation  suffered 
from  rece.<-»^ion  Over  the  past  year  the 
economy  as  a  whole  has  shown  gains  but 
not  at  the  rate  or  to  the  extent  that  we 
would  all  like  iri  see  We  still  have  4 
million  jobless  men  and  women  and  there 
is  serious  concern  whether  or  not  the 
current  recoven'  will  bring  us  all  the  way 
back  to  prosperity.  In  many  communi- 
ties unemployment  is  far  more  severe 
than  the  national  averace  creating  .seri- 
ous suflering  for  the  people  who  live 
there  and  acting;  as  a  drag  on  the  entire 
economy. 

The  President  has  urged  the  Congress 
to  take  favorable  action  on  this  public 
works  bill  as  a  vital  part  of  our  efforts 
to  revitalize  business  activity.  This  bill 
is  designed  to  combat  unemployment 
through  the  creation  of  urgently  needed 
Federal,  State,  f.nd  local  public  works. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $900  million  of  which  one- 
third  would  be  reserved  for  small  towns 
and  rural  areas  Lt^t  me  emphasize  that 
there  is  no  backdoor  financing  in  this 
bill.  These  furids  could  be  authorized 
for  Federal  constiuction  or  for  50  per- 
cent matching  n'ants  to  State  and  local 
governments  for  eligible  pi-ojects.  Fed- 
eral projects  which  can  be  built  or  ac- 
celerated under  this  bill  are  limittxl  to 
those  which  have  be'i-n  specifically  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress.  For  example, 
Federal  project?  could  be  small  water- 
sheds, river  and  harbor  and  fiood  control 
projects,  public  buildincs,  soil  conserva- 
tion, reforestation,  and  construction  in 
national  parks,  and  so  forth. 

A  wide  range  of  State  and  local  proj- 
ects could  be  aided  under  the  bill 
provided  that  they  meet  an  essential 
public  need.  Schools,  however,  arc  not 
eligible  for  aid  iindc  r  Ih.e  bill.  Examples 
of  local  project,'  which  could  leceive  this 
system  include  vater  and  .sewer  systems, 
public  and  pri'.-ate  nonprofit  hospitals, 
street.s,  public  kiuildincs.  and  so  forth. 

There  are  three  important  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  bill  on  any  project  which 
receives  aid.  First,  the  bill  requires  that 
it  "meet  an  es{;enttal  need"  thus  ruling 
out  any  project  of  a  luxur>-  nature.  Sec- 
ond, the  bill  requires  that  any  project 


to  be  aided  must  be  one  that  can  be 
started  promptly,  so  the  funds  will  be 
put  to  use  qmckly  to  bring  prompt  relief 
to  the  unemployed.  Third,  the  project 
must  be  one  in  which  a  substantial  por- 
tion can  be  constructed  within  12 
months.  This  icquirement  both  assures 
that  the  aid  to  the  unemployed  will  be 
given  in  the  very  near  future  and  at  the 
same  time  it  rules  out  disproportionately 
large  undertakings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire  comitry  will 
benefit  from  the  incomes  created  by  this 
bill  and  from  the  const ructicn  materials 
to  be  used.  However,  to  assure  that  the 
first  impact  will  be  in  those  places  which 
are  suffering  most  seriously  from  high 
unemployment,  the  bill  requires  that  a 
project  must  be  located  in  an  area  desig- 
nated as  eligible  under  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act  or  1  of  the  ll.'2  places 
which  have  suffered  from  unemploj'ment 
of  6  percent  or  more  in  9  of  the  past 
12  months.  Under  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act.  149  large  and  small  industrial 
labor  markets  are  eligible  along  with  767 
rui'al  counties  and  50  Indian  reserva- 
tions. A  complete  list  of  eligible  areas 
has  been  published  by  the  committee  in 
several  places — the  committee  report,  ii 
special  committee  print  of  the  highlights 
of  the  bill  and  m  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  biil  as  reported  by 
the  commit' t.^  includes  a  provi.sion  v,  hich 
would  create  a  new  cifice,  that  of  Public 
Works  Coordination  and  Acceh  ration. 
de.*^igned  to  serve  an  informational  and 
advi.sory  function.  I  am  informed  that 
the  committee  intends  to  offer  an  ainend- 
m'^nt  eliminating  this  provision  so  I  will 
not  go  into  it  now. 

Mr.  Sijeaker,  this  legislation  was  care- 
fully considered  in  2  full  weeks  of 
heari:i;:s  and  has  been  widely  di.scussed 
since  tlien.  I  am  sure  mo-t  Memt>ers 
are  familiar  with  the  contents  of  the  bill 
and  the  need  for  favorable  action.  I  urge 
ail  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
my.self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Memlxrs  of  the 
House,  as  my  very  able  coUeat^ue  on  the 
Rules  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Dei-.^ney],  has  explained, 
this  resolution  makes  in  order  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  10113  under  an  open 
rule  and  4  hours  of  general  debate,  with 
all  points  of  order  waived,  and  with 
the  right  to  substitute  the  Senate  bill. 
This  is  a  measure  which  provides  for  ilie 
appropriation  and  expenditure,  without 
too  many  re.-trictinns,  of  some  S90G  mil- 
lion in  what  IS  termed  to  be  public  works 
acceleration,  by  the  President  as  he  may 
determine,  in  his  own  wisdom,  is  neces- 
sary for  the  p;irposc  of  helping  depressed 
areas,  or  to  be  of  a.-sistance  in  areas  hav- 
ing 6  p>ercent  or  more  of  unemployment 
for  at  least  9  out  of  the  last  12  months. 
In  other  words,  this  measure,  while  broad 
in  Its  scope,  i.-  not  entirely  general,  be- 
cause there  are  many  sections  of  our 
country  which  could  not  possibly  benefit 
under  it,  and  could  not  obtam  any  assist- 
ance for  public  works  projects  unless  they 
met  the  criteria  set  up  in  the  bill,  unless 
the  areas  affected  wire  depressed,  or  un- 
le.ss  there  were  heavy  surplus  labor  areas 
for  a  E>eriod  of  at  least  9  months. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  an  unusual 
measure,  not  only  granting  the  President 
great  and  broad  powers  •■.^  liich  have  never 
been  enjcyed  by  any  President  in  all 
history  as  far  as  controlling  public  works 
and  community  facilities  expenditures 
are  concerned,  a  bill  which  bypasses 
Congress  to  a  great  extent  and  in  my 
opinion  would  eventually  greatly  injure, 
if  not  completely  wreck  the  long-estab- 
lished procedure  of  the  Congress  in  han- 
dling pubUc  works  projects  whereby, 
first  of  all,  the  Corps  of  Anr.y  Engineers, 
ac  you  know,  must  pass  upon  the  feasi- 
bility and  the  cost  of  a  project;  the  proj- 
ect must  be  approved  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget;  it  must  clear  tlie  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works — the  legis- 
lative committee — it  must  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  also;  it 
must  be  approved  by  the  House  itself, 
and  it  must  then  be  approved  by  the 
Senate  PubUc  Works  Committee  and  by 
the  Senate,  itself.  Then,  in  the  last 
analysis,  it  must  be  approved  by  the 
President. 

Instead,  this  bill  would  substitute  a 
new  method,  to  some  extent,  at  least, 
for  that  which  time  has  proven  so  good 
throughout  the  entire  history  of  this 
country.  That  is  the  system  we  now  use 
for  the  establishment  of  individual  public 
works  authorizations  and  public  works 
appropriations,  cleared  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  The  Congress  it- 
self would  have  little  or  nothing  to  say 
about  how  the  $900  million  contained  in 
this  bill  might  be  expended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  justification  for  this 
legislation  it  is  claimed  we  must  be  ready 
to  meet  any  sort  of  a  national  emergency 
as  far  as  unemployment  is  concerned; 
that  we  must  have  tliese  funds  available 
for  the  use  of  the  President  in  order  to 
stave  off  some  fearsome  depression  or 
recession  that  someone  sees  in  the  future, 
perhaps. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  note  just 
what  antideprcssion  funds  arc  already 
available,  what  has  already  been  done 
by  this  Congress  to  help  depressed  areas 
in  this  country,  to  help  these  areas 
where  we  have  unemployment  to  a 
greater  degree  than  any  of  us  want,  of 
course,  and  where  a  real  problem  is 
created  by  such  unemployment;  where 
we  already  have  established  funds  for 
community  facilities  and  for  public 
works.  Ix't  us  look  at  the  record  for  a 
moment,  if  you  please,  to  see  what  is 
already  a^'ailable,  ready  to  be  used,  by 
the  Federal  Govermnent  to  give  em- 
ployment in  these  areas  if  such  becomes 
necessary,  to  meet  the  diflBculties  which 
may  arise  from  a  recession  or  a  depres- 
sion. 

Let  us  see  what  we  have  here.  On 
August  14,  a  little  less  than  2  weeks  ago, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  authorized 
the  immediate  release  to  the  various 
States  of  ihe  Union  of  some  $1,994,104.- 
000  m  additional  obligational  authority 
under  the  Federal  aid  highway  program 
for  the  fiscal  year  1963.  That  is  for  this 
year,  if  you  please.  This  release  of 
funds  was  made  a  year  m  advance  and 
is  in  addition  to  the  regular  quarterly 
release  of  $948,840,000  for  the  Federal 
aid  highway  construction  program  which 
will  be  made  in  the  year  of  1963.  Which 
means  what?     It  means  that  in  the  10 
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months  ahead,  there  will  be  pumped 
into  our  national  economy,  between  now 
and  June  30  next,  an  additional  $1.- 
994.104,000  on  highway  ccrostruction 
alone,  above  that  amount  already  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Congress, 

Let  us  go  further  and  see  what  else 
l.s  available  As  of  August  20,  just  about 
a  week  ago,  the  Vet<*rans'  Administra- 
tion had  available  at  its  disjxisal.  by  act 
of  Congress,  If  you  ploa.so— now  we  are 
b#;ii«  told  *c  are  not  nieeimu  our  obliw.i- 
t.oiu— $450  n\illion  for  the  Vcloran.-i' 
Adinmisirailon  diroct  l(n\n  pioKram 
Kd!'  some  strai^go  rt'a.^on,  m  the  nuuuhs 
thai  have  (tone  by,  these  fund.s  wnr  held 
u;i.  the  vrtoran-s  were  not  able  to  ucl 
the  houAing  loans  which  Congn'...s  had 
piovid(>d  for  them. 

Let  us  go  a  little  further  and  scr  uliat 
other  moneys  we  have.  By  act  of  this 
Congress,  the  Community  Facilitie.s  Ad- 
m;n:.slration— that  is,  for  public  facili- 
tic;— has  available  now  $447,400,000  that 
can  be  expended  to  meet  any  threat  of 
depression,  or  to  give  employment  where 
such  may  be  necessary. 

The  urban  renewal  program:  We 
have  heard  a  lot  about  that.  What  has 
Congre.ss  done  about  it?  There  are  still 
available  right  now  Federal  funds  for 
urban  renewal  in  the  amount  of  $1,173 
million.  Voted  by  whom?  Not  by  the 
President,  not  distributed  to  him,  but 
voted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
State.s  and  available  right  now  in  case 
of  need. 

The  Maritime  Admini.stration  has 
available,  under  the  shipbuilding  pro- 
pram.  S64  millior.,  believe  it  or  not,  voted 
by  the  Congress.  And  that  means  jobs. 
of  course,  if  the  shipbuilding  program  is 
pushed  along. 

The  Area  Redevclopmer.t  Administra- 
tion—  that  IS  for  public  facilities  grants 
and  loans  programs — has  S66  million 
available  right  now,  or  as  of  August  20. 
Voted  by  whom'?  By  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States, 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
has  available  in  its  hou.^mg  program,  the 
loan  program  which  was  discussed  here 
yesterday  for  a  short  time,  the  tidy  sum 
of  $302  m.illion  Y^t  we  arc  t«ld  in  con- 
nection with  thi.s  bill  how  neces.sary  it  is 
to  go  out  into  the  rural  districts  to  help 
unemployment  and  to  meet  a  sad  situa- 
tion, witli  all  thL'  money  available,  and 
who  voted  if  The  Congress  of  tiic 
United  States. 

I  grow  just  a  little  sad  of  hearing  the 
story  of  how  the  Chief  F.\ecutive.  I  do 
not  care  who  he  may  be  or  to  what 
political  party  he  may  belong,  that  it  is 
the  President  that  must  serve  the  people, 
that  he  must  be  t;ivcn  extraordinary 
power  and  authority,  more  and  more 
power,  if  you  please,  to  decide  wliat 
ought  to  be  done  with  the  peoples  money 
because  the  peoples  lawmakers,  their 
elected  Representatives  in  Congress, 
have  failed  to  meet  their  obligations. 
Of  course,  the  record  proves  that  such 
charges  are  not  true,  and  that  we  do  not 
need  this  $900  million  in  funds  to  be 
placed  upon  the  shelf  to  be  used  as  the 
President  may  sec  fit.  wherever  he  may 
desire  under  this  criteria,  at  any  time 
he  may  decide,  not  needed,  not  neces- 
sary, because  the  Congress  has  done  its 
duty,  the  Congress  has  provided  the  huge 


funds  that  are  now  under  his  control. 
or  the  control  of  those  he  has  appointed 
to  public  office  who  are  responsible  to 
him  as  the  Chief  Executive  There  Is 
52,502  400.000  already  available  to  use 
f(.r  the  very  same  purposes  we  are  told 
tiie  S900  million  earned  in  this  bill  would 
be  used  for,  and  therefore  It  Is  not  neces- 
sary for  us  to  vote  for  this  measure  In 
ordfr  to  mcfi  these  public  needs  and 
lecju.rimrM's 

Now ,  let  u.s  .stop  and  rcMon  With  each 
(  th-:'  lur  a  jnnir.rr.t  Ic'  us  think.  If  you 
\«.i:.  No',  a  \)v)v.\\  of  tins  $900  million 
I'.as  Lern  included  m  tl.c  I'-drrnl  budBOt, 
u,^  have  tlie.se  otlui  .si;:n>  I  I'.ave  men- 
tioned to  you  wlilch  have  alieudy  bMn 
aiipropnated  niul  ao' 1,1.;  ;/,ed  by  the 
Con-Mcs.s,  What  doi-;  '\.r  mean?  It 
means  if  this  lecislali  ;,  .  enacted  Into 
law  we  will  be  increasinK  the  deficit  In 
our  budget  for  the  year  1963  by  another 
$900  million  This  means,  of  course. 
that  if  we  have  a  tax  cut,  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed,  we  will  have  a  budget 
deficit  in  1963  of  anywhere  from  $8  to 
S12  billion. 

Oh,  yes.  Under  this  legislation  the 
President  is  free  to  use  his  own  judg- 
ment. This  new  agency  to  be  set  up  to 
represent  the  President,  this  new  bu- 
reaucratic official  responsible  to  no  one 
but  the  President,  not  elected  by  the 
people  whose  money  he  spends,  can  de- 
cide whether  he  wants  to  spend  these 
funds  on  some  project  that  is  of  a  na- 
tional type  and  character,  or  whether 
he  wants  to  spend  it  in  some  small  vil- 
lage of  300  or  400  population  where  some 
local  council  has  decided  they  would  like 
to  have  this  or  that.  There  is  no  restric- 
tion, no  requirement  that  any  of  these 
projects  have  to  be  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress. They  can  be  spread  all  over  the 
landscape. 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  would  like 
to  say.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  omnibus  public  works  authori- 
zation bill.  We  have  always  had  one 
cver>'  year.  That  is  the  way  we  have 
previously  operated,  that  is  the  way  Co»- 
gre.ss  has  functioned,  since  Its  veiT  in- 
ception 

Now,  I  do  iiot  know  why.  but  I  will 
wager  that  wc  have  none  this  year,  I  do 
not  know  the  reason,  but  I  am  satisfied, 
being  this  close  to  adjournment,  togeth- 
er with  the  fact  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  House  has  not  been 
able  to  hold  hearings  to  pass  upon  the 
m.i:n-  projects  submitted  to  it.  there  will 
be  110  omnibus  public  works  bill  this 
year.  Of  course,  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill,  in  most  of  the  counties,  areas, 
and  projects  in  the  United  States  in 
which  many  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
are  interested  can  get  no  benefit  what- 
soever unless  there  is  a  general  public 
works  authorization  bill  enacted  into 
law.  It  has  been  said  and  suggested 
here,  and  I  believe  there  is  a  willingness 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  sponsors  of 
this  mea.sure.  that  certain  amendments 
be  written  into  the  bill  to  make  it  more 
palatable.  So  I  suggest,  before  you  make 
up  your  minds,  that  you  want  to  vote  for 
thus  measure,  you  read  the  rather  sub- 
stantial minority  report  filed  with  the 
b:ll  which  I  think  you  will  find  of  In- 
terest, and  perhaps  you  may  even  wish 
to  talk  with  some  of  the  majority  mem- 


bers of  the  committee  who  signed  the 
majority  report  and  decide  in  your  own 
minds  as  to  whether  or  not  this  bill 
should  be  drastically  amended,  or 
whether,  as  so  many  of  us  believe,  it 
should  be  laid  up  on  the  shelf,  fur  con- 
sideration at  some  future  date  a  long, 
long  time  from  now 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vlr- 
Slnla  (Mr  Smith  1. 

Mr.  SMI  rn  of  Virginia  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  rise  l!;  I '1'!*"' ;' .on  to  thi.s  rule  and 
to  Uie  bill  wl.uii  11  makes  in  order  lor 
consideration,  I  tlilnk  the  bill  i.s  \m- 
nooesMiry  and  D'.at  it  .should  not  h> 
brought  up  at  thi.s  tmn'  for  the  h  ,v.so;,s 
which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  outline  to  you 
a«  briefly  as  I  can  I 

As  to  what  th.  bill  does.  It  provides  for 
authorization  of  $900  million.  And  by 
the  way.  the  other  body's  similar  bill  pro- 
vides for  $1.5  billion  for  emergency  pub- 
lic works.  We  are  supposed  to  be  In  a 
great  emergency — and  the  economy  of 
this  country  is  supposed  to  be  tottering 
on  the  brink.  And  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  every  indication  from 
financial  sources  i.hows  that  the  coun- 
try's economy  is  improving  and  that  we 
are  on  the  uprise.  It  begins  to  look  as 
if  this  Congress  before  it  gets  through 
may  talk  the  country  into  a  depression. 
Certainly  if  we  have  no  consideration 
for  financial  responsibility,  we  could 
well  accomplish  that  result. 

This  bill  sets  up  a  public  works  co- 
ordination and  acceleration  agency. 
That  is  about  one-half  of  the  content 
of  the  bill.  It  sets  up  a  new  agency  to 
administer  this  emergency — so-called — 
program.  But  the  agency  is  permanent, 
mind  you. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  committee  will  offer  an 
amendment  striking  out  that  section. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  that,  but  I  would 
Imagine  with  this  piece  of  legislation  the 
committee  would  be  inclined  to  sweeten 
It  up  all  they  could  In  order  to  get  it  by; 
and  I  think  that  is  a  veiT  desirable  thing 
to  do,  but  the  balance  of  the  bill  relates 
to  so-called  public  works.  By  public 
works  is  meant  a  general  authoriza- 
tion for  any  type  of  public  works.  I  say 
type,  not  specific  projects  as  we  do 
when  Congress  legislates,  such  as  mu- 
nicipal facilities  that  have  been  author- 
ized, depressed  areas  and  so  forth. 

This  whole  bill  is  tied  to  depressed 
areas  and  areas  that  have  had  tmusu- 
ally  high  unemployment  for  a  period  of 
9  months.  There  are  two  areas  there. 
Congress  will  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  where  this  money  goes.  This  really 
should  be  called  an  amendment  to  the 
depressed  areas  bill  which  we  pas.'-ed  m 
the  last  Congress.  All  that  would  have 
been  required  had  we  wanted  to  give 
them  another  $900  million  would  have 
been  a  simple  amendment  to  that  bill, 
because  the  whole  thing  is  tied  to  the 
authorization  m  the  depressed  areas  bill. 

Let  us  see  what  we  have  made  avail- 
able and  what  is  not  available  for  pub- 
lic works.  I  will  not  read  the  figures  in 
detail,  but  here  is  what  we  have      We 
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have  a  backlog  of  things  that  have  been 
authorized  or  appropriated  for  this  year. 
and  also  including  the  unexpended  bal- 
ances $8  billion— $8  billion.  That  is 
about  twice  what  the  total  budget  was 
when  I  first  came  to  Congress — already 
available  for  public  uorks  throughout 
this  country  Then  you  remember  the 
bill  we  passed  h(  re  abo\it  a  week  or  I'J 
day.^  ago,  speeiUcally  the  annual  appro- 
pi  lulum  bill  tor  public  work.s  m  tlie 
amount  ol  $4,613,807.1)00,  1  will  not  go 
into  the  delulls  uf  the  unexpende  I  bal- 
nnre.s 

I  want  U)  talk  a  llllle  about  the  liudg- 
etary  situation,  because  it  is  \ery  im- 
portant right  now,  partieuhvi  ly  wlien  you 
arc  going  to  be  confronted.  a.s  most  of 
you  will  when  you  come-  back  hire  with 
a  proposal  to  reduce  taxes  next  year 
This  87tli  Congress  has  made  two  re- 
markable records.  Record  No.  1  is  that 
you  will  this  year  exceed  in  your  ap- 
propriatioiis  $100  billion,  a  record  th.at 
has  never  been  attained  at  any  time  in 
the  history  of  this  country  except  in  time 
of  war.  Your  budget  is  going  to  run 
over  $1C0  billion.  And  you  have  attained 
another  record,  you  have  managed  to 
increase  the  indebtedness  of  this  country 
by  raising  the  debt  limit  to  over  $300 
billion,  another  record  never  attained  by 
any  other  Congress  except  in  time  of 
war.  So  with  a  budget  of  $100  billion 
and  a  debt  of  over  $300  billion  we  are 
I^roposing  this  what  might  he  termed 
boondoggle  in  miscellaneous  types  of 
public  works,  to  the  tune  of  S900  million 

Tills  budget  is  something  that  is  pretty 
hard  to  get  along  with  and  understand 
because  it  is  a  big  volume  But  there 
is  a  striking  fact  that  when  it  was  pub- 
lished the  latest  completed  fiscal  year 
was  1961,  and  it  shows  on  page  35  of  the 
conden.sed  budget  that  in  1961  we  ex- 
])ended  $81  billion,  and  it  also  shows 
that  the  budget  request  for  1963  is  $99,- 
303  m.illion.  Add  to  that.  If  you  will,  the 
increases  that  Congress  has  made  in 
some  of  the  appropriation  bills,  then  add 
the  $900  million  that  is  proposed  in  this 
bill  in  the  House  and  $l'a  billion  pro- 
posed In  the  Senate,  and  you  have  a  pro- 
spective expenditure  of  over  $100  billion 
in  this  fi.scal  year. 

Do  you  know  what  that  means  In  terms 
of  percentage'  Between  the  1961  and 
19G3  budgets  you  will  have  increased  the 
expenditures  of  tills  Conirre.ss  from  $81 
bilhon  to  over  $100  billion.  That  means 
an  increase  of  25  percent  in  your  expend- 
itures. That  Is  extraordinary  That  is 
another  record  that  has  never  been  ac- 
complished by  any  other  Congress  in  time 
of  peace. 

A  lot  of  people  will  say.  Well,  we  have 
such  great  war  expenditures.  They  say 
that  is  due  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Well,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Mr.  MAitoN.  V.  ho  i.3  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  handling 
the  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tion bill,  made  a  very  impressive  speech 
on  that  subject  when  he  brought  that  bill 
up  here  for  consideration.  He  compared 
the  increases  in  certain  areas  between 
1956  and  the  present  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  has 
expired. 


Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  quote  what  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  iMr.  Mahon  1  said  He 
knows,  he  has  the  figures,  he  obtained 
them  from  the  proper  sources. 

DuririK  the  yuHr  19R4  we  iiiont  a  certain 
nmouni  ft)r  dednne  nnd  wc  spent  n  certain 
iiinounl  fur  ntmrtelense  i)urix>iiei  DuriiiK  the 
!vii<i)WiiiK  >ruMt  lllr^)u^•h  n»ciU  y«-ur  IKUl,  l)»c 
lti:l  libiul  yi  ur  lu  hr  eoiiciu.Uil  ufltiinc 
•:(!,(!!,-■  ;!,in,iM-(l  l)v  1  i^criTlit  Nie.df- 
!i  1,:  r  ^;■^li^lil,  :  tr  .r  ;i.  '  '.  ll.i  \Vt>i  Gl  j>rt  ,i  il  li.- 
vn  \t  r{\  liy  ".'i  |>rrt  i-et 

l!  \ou  rttriul  lliiK  [iriUnl  thinirh  J,»f»l 
ycur  lliC,  tiwii.  r,''i4  ii.r,  UBh  W'i.J.  whwh 
wl.l  rutirl  1(1'  iH  Jiii,r  lU'  ot  tlil.<  yri\r,  Uic 
liirrrii*r  in  ilrlmM'  npnulltiK  u\er  lt'.'>4,  nr- 
I'urclii.'-;  tu  Uir  inrrrii'i  buduct.  cutliiiiucii,  is 
U  prrrci.t  a:,d  tl.c  li.i  rriur  In  nontlcfiusc 
pjirndinp;  is  H5  pcrcrnl 

If  vi  u  I  r  ijcct  this  thmugh  flscnl  year 
1063,  which  will  bet'in  on  July  1.  It'Ca,  yir.; 
\k  .11  tir.d  iit'ion,  r^cci  rdUig  to  the  budget  estl- 
n-iRics.  that  iJirovieh  th.  t  period  the  increri.^p 
in  dclentc  s-pt'ndn.g  will  be  12  pcrcen:  above 
1354  ai.d  iioi-dctcri^e  tpcnding  wlli  be  94  jier- 
cent  above  nondeJeaEC  f  pending  ir,  1554 

In  other  words,  the  Government  hiis  held. 
since  the  Kore.in  war.  a  rt.ther  e^  en  level  of 
spendlnj  In  defense.  It  h:.s  been  edging  ^ip 
and  down  a  litile,  but  relatively  it  has  been 
even,  especiaUy  prior  to  about  a  year  ago. 
But  nondefense  spending  has  gone  up  pre- 
clpitous'.y  !^o  that  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1963  It  will  be  94  percent,  according  to 
the  cstlir.atef.  above  1954. 

In  other  words,  domestic  expenditures 
increased  by  C5  percent  or  more  than 
double,  while  defense  expenditures  m- 
crea.-':d  by  onI.v  1  percent. 

What  IS  this  agency  known  as  the  Area 
Redevelopment^ 

What  sort  of  public  works  program  Is 
that?  I  had  three  or  four  of  their  an- 
nouncements of  approved  projects  that 
I  wanted  to  tell  you  about  involving 
projects  recently  authorized  and  which 
will  be  authorized  under  this  bill. 

Now,  remember  that  one  of  tliem  is  re- 
lated to  a  project  down  in  some  place  in 
Texas  where  they  arc  going  to  promote 
a  project  for  building  an  inn  for  tour- 
ists, costing  $250,000  in  order  to  increase 
employment  In  that  area.  There  Is  one 
project  which  provides  for  making  a 
survey  in  West  Virginia  to  determine  the 
recreational  facilities  that  could  be  cre- 
ated by  an  expenditure  of  $8  million  in 
public  funds. 

Permit  me  to  say  before  my  time  ex- 
pires that  the  old  bill  for  distressed  areas 
provided  grants  of  30  percent.  This  bill 
has  a  little  gim.mick  in  it.  It  can  be  found 
on  page  17  of  the  bill,  hidden  away  down 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  which  pro- 
vides that  these  grants  may  be  increased 
to  50  percent  of  the  total.  Therefore, 
the  Federal  Treasury  is  going  to  be  sad- 
dled v.-ith  50  percent  of  what  is  to  be  ex- 
pended under  this  new  phase  of  area 
redevelopment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  noticed  down  In  my 
own  State  that  tliey  are  going  to  make  a 
laboratory  experiment  and  have  granted 
some  $20,000  to  $30,000  to  a  college  to  go 
down  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia 
and  take  two  counties  and  determine 
what  is  the  matter  with  their  economy. 
I  think  we  wotild  all  be  amazed — I  know 
we  would — if  we  knew  just  what  these 
projects  are  and  how  the  taxpayers' 
money  is  being  expended. 


Mr.  Speaker,  then  we  have  the  ques- 
tion of  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  re- 
ducing taxes.  Now,  if  we  vote  this  $900 
niUlion.  or  $1.5  biUion  in  tlie  Senate  bill, 
for  this  type  of  mdefinlte,  uncertain,  Ir- 
relevant, mmatenal,  and  probably  to- 
tally wor'.hle.ss  sort  of  a  jirogram,  liow 
are  we  going  to  leduce  taxes  next  Janu- 
ary'- We  are  going  to  be  called  upon  to 
do  .uist  lliat  'I  he  Preside  nt  has  already 
noli.'ied  u,-  that  we  will  be  calUd  up  :i 
Joi  ft  k'eni  !'»1  overliuul  of  the  tax  •,•,  ,^teIn, 
and  eserMinc  knows  that  IhCvSr  taxes 
neeil  I'edi.rii  ,!  be('ivu,>*e  i  \ir  eroneuiy  m 
,' iilli  !  ,HK  .,,■  a  ir;..;-  ul  inordiJu\lrly  luuh 
laxalliMi  I  iHin  mir  people  How  air  vi  u 
poiiv:  to  .iiistif\  11'^  Ju.'t  remembri  this: 
1  know  most  of  you  must  have  rruri  it. 
TliC  Ctalliip  Poll  within  the  last  2  weeks 
subuiitled  to  the  i>eople  a  question  of 
whether  they  wanted  to  vote  a  tax  re- 
duction without  a  reduction  in  domestic 
expenditu  e.s — put  the  question  plumb  up 
to  the  people — and  do  you  know  how  they 
voted?  Seventy-three  percent  of  the 
people  who  were  questioned  said  they  did 
not  wii.nt  any  tax  reduction  unless  it  w  as 
accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  domestic 
exp.:ndi'ures,  which  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  pi  rhaps  they  have  more  com- 
moi'Sense  \:\  the  country  than  we  have 
here  in  the  city  of  Washineton. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  the  balance  of  the  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  iMr   Avery]. 

Mr.  AVERY,  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to 
be  associated  with  the  jwsition  just 
Slated  by  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tees on  Rules,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr,  Smith],  and  the  position  just 
previously  taken  by  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Rules  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio     Mr.  Brown  i. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  bill  came  out  of  the 
Rules  Committee  by  a  vote  of  eight  to 
SIX,  one  member  being  absent.  So  I 
think  one  could  conclude  offhand  that 
this  is  a  packed  proposition  and  other- 
wise tills  measure  would  have  met  a  very 
logical  and  a  very  quiet  rejection  in  the 
House  Committee  on  Rules. 

First.  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  say 
this  I  do  not  think  the  Republicans  are 
taking  the  position  that  the  mechanics 
of  tlic  bill  or  the  separate  provisions  of 
this  bill  sliould  be  Eignif^cantly  channed. 
I  think  the  point  of  disagreement  here 
today  IS  the  makc-woik  pliilosophy  that 
is  contained  in  this  bill  and  whether 
or  not  tl^-crc  is  justification  for  consid- 
ering such  a  bill  under  the  ecoiiomic 
coriditions  that  prevail  today  I  think 
this  bill  should  be  a  little  embarassing 
for  my  Democratic  colleagues  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  this  is  pretty  much,  a 
testimonial  to  the  failure  of  the  eco- 
nomic philosophy  of  the  New  Frontier. 

Now.  is  not  that  a  logical  conclusion? 
The  New  Frontier  has  had  the  policy- 
making responsibility  for  2  years  There 
wei-e  far-reaching  and  dramatic  state- 
ments made  al>out  getting  America  mov- 
ing again  during  the  campaign  of  1960. 
Of  course,  the  country  assumed  tliat 
meant  to  get  It  moving  forward  again. 
We  did  not  ask  for  a  clanflcation  at  that 
time  but  it  was  assumed  that  that  meant 
to  get  tlie  country  moving  forward.  Af- 
ter 2  years  of  experimentation  we  are 
back  here  today  playing  back.  If  you 
please,  one  of  the  old  records  that  was 
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first  cut  back  in  the  depression  days  of 
the  New  Deal.  This  is  just  a  PWA  bill 
with  a  new  title  that  gives  it  the  com- 
plexion of  the  New  Frontier. 

Was  the  PWA  particularly  successful? 
Did  it  do  for  the  country  all  the  things 
was  claimed  for  it?  Did  it  restore  pros- 
perity to  the  country?  Did  it  eliminate 
unemployment?  The  answer  is  very 
simple:  No.  it  did  not.  Had  it  done  all 
those  things  I  think  there  may  have 
been  a  record  established  that  would  be 
a  precedent  for  reaching  back  to  restore 
some  of  these  emergency  measures  in 
this  year  of  1962. 

Let  us  just  look  at  the  figures  for  just 
a  minute.  Do  you  know  what  the  rate 
of  unemployment  was  when  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  was  inaugurated  in 
1933?  I  doubt  that  anybody  has 
thought  about  that  for  a  long  time.  It 
was  22  8  percent  of  unemployment.  Do 
you  know  what  it  was  in  1938  after  6 
years  of  New  Deal  frustration  and  just 
before  we  embarked  on  our  war  econ- 
omy?    It  was  still  19  percent. 

What  else  did  we  do  m  that  6  years' 
lime?  We  coubled  the  public  debt.  It 
was  just  about  $19  billion  when  the  New 
Deal  arrived  on  the  scene  one  day  in 
March  in  1933  and  by  1938  it  had  just 
been  doubled.  It  was  about  $38  billion. 
And  what  did  we  get  for  it'!'  The  im- 
pressive figure  of  reduction  of  unemploy- 
ment by  a  total  of  4  percent.  It  hardly 
seems  to  me  that  that  record  is  impres- 
sive enough  to  justify  even  serious  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  here  today. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  In  my 
district  in  Michigan  we  have  in  some 
areas  as  many  as  25  percent  of  our  work- 
ing force  unemployed. 

Mr   AVERY,     Today'' 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  As  of 
now.  That  is  as  many  as  were  unem- 
ployed during  the  great  depression  of 
the  thirties. 

Mr.  /I VERY.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Most  of 
that  is  due  to  the  free  trade  policies  that 
Congress  has  enacted  and  which  have 
been  on  the  books  for  the  last  15  or  20 
years.  They  put  our  domestic  iron  min- 
ing industry  out  of  business.  That  is, 
their  policies  did.  They  put  the  lumber 
manufacturing  people  out  of  business. 
They  had  seriously  injured  the  chemical 
industry  in  my  district:  the  charcoal  in- 
dustry, the  plywood  industry. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  what  we 
are  supposed  to  do  in  that  kind  of  situ- 
ation? We  are  out  of  business  because 
of  laws  that  Congress  pas.^ed  that  permit 
imports  from  other  countries  to  come 
in  and  ruin  us. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  know  the  gentleman 
IS  fair  about  this.  I  would  like  to  know 
if  he  has  an  answer  to  it.  I  do  not  know 
wha*  the  answer  is  unless  it  is  a  pro- 
eram  such  as  this.  I  am  not  sure  that 
this  program  is  going  to  help  my  dis- 
trict. I  have  no  way  of  knowing.  But 
I  do  know  this,  This  Consress,  just  a 
few  weeks  aeo,  passed  a  bill  which  ad- 
mittedly is  going  to  put  more  industries 
out  of  business,  and  which  admittedly  is 


going  to  put  many  thousands  or  maybe 
even  millions  of  workmen  out  of  their 
jobs. 

What  is  the  answer  to  that?  We  are 
going  to  do  all  of  these  things  in  the 
name  of  our  foreisn  policy  and  put  our 
own  people  out  of  busine.ss.  Then  do  you 
not  believe  that  whether  you  call  it  relief 
or  boondogglintj  or  WPA  the  communi- 
ties that  have  been  hurt,  these  businesses 
that  have  been  closed  down,  and  the  peo- 
ple that  are  out  of  jobs,  should  be  given 
consideration? 

Mr  AVERY.  Of  course  I  do,  but  I  do 
not  think  I  should  be  held  responsible 
for  the  foreign  policy  or  the  economic 
policy  or  the  trade  policy  of  this  ad- 
ministration. I  would  prefer  the  gentle- 
man to  direct  that  inquiry  to  those  who 
will  speak  for  the  administration  when 
we  yet  into  general  debate. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  It  is  with  deep  regret  I 
must  decline  to  yield  to  my  good  friend 
from  Illinois.  I  know  he  would  not  in- 
tend to  trespass  upon  my  speech. 

Mr.  YATES.     Of  course  not. 

Mr  AVERY.  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  if  he  will  bear 
with  me.  that  this  will  not  benefit  Mich- 
igan, either. 

I  want  to  go  rapidly  to  two  points.  The 
first  one  was  touched  upon  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia.  That  was  this. 
I  feel  that  we  are  considering  this  bill 
this  afternoon  just  as  we  considered  the 
farm  bill  a  month  or  two  ago.  At  first, 
the  leadership  could  not  bring  the  farm 
bill  to  the  floor  because  they  did  not  have 
the  votes  to  pass  it.  Obviously  the 
farmers  did  not  want  it  and  obviously 
there  was  reluctance  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  pass  it  in  view  of  this  opposi- 
tion. When  they  did  get  it  to  the  floor. 
ei2ht  or  nine  amendments  were  offered 
by  the  committee  designed  to  get  the  bill 
passed.  The  Members  recall  what  hap- 
pened to  that  bill  when  a  compromise  to 
the  bill  was  proposed  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  in  order  to  get  enough  votes  to 
pass  it.     It  went  down  to  defeat. 

Here  we  are  today.  I  have  not  been 
officially  advised  there  would  be  such  an 
amendment,  but  I  did  read  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  this  morning  that  there 
would  be  an  amendment  that  would 
eliminate  the  coordinator,  and  then  there 
would  further  be  an  amendment  that 
would  definitely  preclude  utilization  of 
funds  in  this  bill  for  Federal  aid  to 
school  construction.  We  were  assured  in 
the  Rules  Committee  that  there  is  lan- 
guage in  this  bill  that  would  prevent  it 
from  becoming  a  vehicle  for  Federal  aid 
to  education,  but  it  did  not  specifically 
prohibit  It,  Agaiii.  my  only  source  of  in- 
formation on  that  is  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  but  it  stated  without  reserva- 
tion that  there  would  be  an  amendment 
so  that  funds  in  this  bill  could  not  be 
used  to  circumvent  the  will  of  the  House 
for  Federal  aid  to  education. 

Mr,  DELANEY  If  there  were  any- 
thing in  here  for  school  construction,  if 
that  were  the  case,  I  would  be  opposed 
to  it, 

Mr  AVERY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
would  agree  he  can  find  nothing  in  the 


bill  that  would  preclude  the  use  of  these 
funds  for  school  construction. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  bill  that  I  can  find  in  any  way  about 
school  construction.  It  is  specifically  to 
the  contrary. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  who  is  the  author  and 
certainly  the  foremost  authority  on  the 
bill  as  it  came  to  the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  After  the  attack  on 
the  bill 

Mr.  AVERY.  The  gentleman  is  not 
rejecting  his  authorship  of  it? 

Mr.  BLATNIK  Not  at  all:  but  getting 
on  this  aid  to  education,  it  never  was  the 
attempt  to  aid  education  here.  It  stated 
it  specifically  and  precisely  in  the  com- 
mittee report.  Because  of  the  legisla- 
tion from  another  committee,  which  we 
know  is  due  to  a  legal  technicality,  there 
is  no  question  about  it.  But  to  satisfy 
the  gentleman  from  Kan.sas  we  shall 
spell  it  out  in  plain  language  and  put  it 
in  the  bill  that  it  is  not  to  be  used  for  aid 
to  schools. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  clarification  of  the  proposed 
amendment  but  I  would  not  want  his  re- 
marks to  be  construed  as  meaning  that 
with  the  inclusion  of  that  amendment  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  now  addressing 
the  House  will  vote  for  the  bill,  because 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  has  a  few 
other  reservations  as  well. 

But  I  must  hasten,  because  I  know  my 
time  is  just  about  gone.  I  want  to  use 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  relate  an 
incident  to  you.  This  incident  relates 
purely  to  politics,  but  I  think  it  spells 
out  a  lesson.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Bennett!  to  hear 
me  on  this  particular  incident,  because  I 
think  it  answers  his  question.  The  ad- 
ministrator for  the  public  work.'>  program 
for  Kansas  from  the  year  1034  to  1938 
was  a  personal  friend  of  mine,  a  very 
close  friend  of  mine — obviously  a  Demo- 
crat. He  told  me  this  story.  As  the 
campaign  for  the  Presidency  moved  into 
high  gear  in  1936  it  became  apparent  to 
every  practical  political  observer  that 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  was  going  to 
be  reelected  for  his  second  term.  It  be- 
came so  very  obvious,  I  a.ssume,  to  the 
National  Democratic  Chairman  that  it 
got  to  be  kind  of  a  challenge  as  to  just 
how  far  this  could  go.  He  first  thought 
of  the  State  of  Kansas,  because  the  Re- 
publican nominee  that  year,  of  course, 
was  the  then  Governor  of  Kansas.  Alf  M. 
Landon.  So  this  became  a  special  mis- 
sion or  a  special  objective,  if  you  please. 
of  the  National  Democratic  Chairm.an 
to  carry  Kansas  for  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  in  that  historic  election,  rie 
called  my  friend  in  Kansas  and  said 
"Just  what  can  we  do  from  Wasliington 
or  from  the  National  Democratic  Com- 
mittee to  help  us  carry  Kansas  for  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt?"  My  friend  said  "That 
is  going  to  be  kind  of  tough.  Alf  Lan- 
don has  made  a  good  Governor,  he  is  a 
pretty  popular  fellow  out  here,  and  I 
do  not  see  how  we  can  do  this,  but  give 
me  10  days  and  I  will  report  back  "  He 
called  back  in  10  days  to  the  National 
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Democratic  Chairman  and  said  "I  can 
just  find  one  way  that  offers  a  possibility 
for  carrying  Kansas  for  Roo.sevelt.  We 
have  two  public  works  projects  that  we 
have  been  trying  to  get  approved  out 
here  since  1934.  We  have  been  turned 
down  time  after  time  after  time.  In 
my  opinion,  if  we  can  get  a  clearance  on 
those  two  projects  right  away  and  get 
these  men  to  work  not  later  than  Oc- 
tober 1.  we  can  carry  Kansas  for  Roose- 
velt." Almost  overnight  those  two  proj- 
ects were  approved.  The  men  did  go  to 
work  even  before  October  1.  and  Roose- 
velt did  carry  Kansas  over  Kansas'  own 
native  son. 

I  sort  of  anticipated  the  symbol  of 
pleasure  in  way  of  applause  from  my 
Democratic  colleagues  In  fact,  if  you 
had  not  responded  thusly,  you  would 
have  spoiled  the  rest  of  my  speech. 

There  has  been  frequent  reference 
made  to  the  possible  political  interven- 
tion, persuasion,  and  coercion  by  such  a 
program  as  contained  In  the  bill.  Now, 
the  position  of  the  coordinator  is  to  be 
stricken  from  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  ls  doing  so  well. 
I  will  be  glad  to  yield  him  2  additional 
minutes. 

Ihe  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr,  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  have 
to  ask  my  good  friends  on  the  left  side 
of  the  aisle  not  to  interrupt  any  more,  as 
my  time  is  limited. 

As  I  was  saying,  the  position  of  the  co- 
ordinator IS  to  be  eliminated  from  the 
bill.  The  authority  is  to  be  given  di- 
rectly to  the  President  so  he  can  deter- 
mine which  one  of  the  four  or  five  exist- 
ing Federal  agencies  that  administer  the 
Federal  aid  programs  should  desiunate 
the  areas  and  the  projects  that  could  be 
eligible  recipients  under  this  bill.  You 
are  in  the  majority  now.  I  suppose  you 
want  to  play  games  with  this.  But  some 
day  it  might  be  on  the  other  foot.  Some 
day  we  might  be  looking  the  other  way. 
and  if  I  can  read  siyns  across  the  coun- 
try, that  mitiht  be  sooner  than  you  think. 
If  you  want  to  set  a  precedent  for  politi- 
cal boondoggling,  go  ahead  and  pass  the 
bill.  If  you  want  to  consider  it  on  its 
merits  on  the  questions  of  economic 
justification  and  budget  capability,  the 
bill  should  be  defeated  here  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  I  Mr.  ColmerI. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 23  I  introduced  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 859  authorizing  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  declaring  Sir  Wins- 
ton Churchill  to  be  an  honorary  citizen 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  Today 
I  have  introduced  a  slightly  revised  copy 
of  that  resolution. 


The  resolution  is  as  follows : 

H  J.  Res  859 
Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
declaring  Sir  Winston  Churchill  to  be  an 
honorary  citizen  of  the  United  States  of 
America 

Whereas  Sir  Wlnstoi:i  Churchill  has  oc- 
cupied a  prominent  world  position  of  leader- 
ship, both  in  his  native  land  and  in  the 
struggle  of  the  free  world  against  nazism, 
fascism,  and  communism;  and 

Whereas  this  great  leader  also  has  earned 
for  himself  a  position  of  prominence  among 
the  literary  giants  of  the  English-speaking 
world  as  a  writer,  a  historian,  and  an  orator; 
and 

Whereas,  being  the  son  of  an  American 
mother  and  an  English  father.  Sir  Winston 
Churchill,  more  than  any  other,  truly  epit- 
omizes the  union  between  the  two  great 
English-speaking  peoples:  and 

Whereas  it  is  fitting  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  on  behalf  of  the  grate- 
ful American  people,  expresses  its  high  ap- 
preciation of  the  outstanding  contribution 
this  great  statesman  has  made  to  the  cause 
of  freedom;  and 

WTiereas  It  is  also  appropriate  that  this 
honor  be  bestowed  as  a  means  of  furthering 
our  Nation's  hopes  of  an  Atlantic  union  as 
proposed  by  the  President  on  the  Fourth  of 
July  1962:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  I'yuted  States  of 
Ajncnca  in  Congress  cwrnblfd.  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  issue  a  proclamation 
declaring  Sir  Winston  Churchill  to  be  an 
honorary  citizen  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Sec.  2  The  Clerk  of  the  House  is  instructed 
to  transmit  a  co]iy  of  this  Joint  resolution  to 
Sir  Winston  Churchill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  or  more  similar 
re.?olutions  have  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate,  I  can  think  of  no  more  appro- 
priate manner  in  which  the  United  States 
could  express  its  appreciation  of  this 
great  world  figure  than  by  the  passage  of 
this  resolution,  with  the  resultant 
proclamation  of  the  President  imple- 
menting It,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  Mr. 
Churchill  shares  that  thought.  Many 
of  us  here  remember  that  momentous 
day  when  he  addressed  a  joint  session  of 
the  Congress.  He  prefaced  his  speech 
with  the  statement  that  he  was  at  least 
half  an  American  citizen  because  his 
mother  was  American  born.  He  took 
great  pride  in  this  fact. 

Mr.  .Speaker.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  gild 
the  lily.  Nothing  that  I  can  say  would 
add  luster  to  the  career  of  this  great 
man.  I  can  only  say  that  in  my  think- 
ing, he  was  unquestionably  the  greatest 
actor  to  appear  on  the  stage  of  the 
tragedy  of  World  War  II.  Who  can  gain- 
say that  had  it  not  been  for  this  great 
soldier  and  statesman,  the  British  Em- 
pire would  not  have  fallen  prey  to  Hitler: 
and  the  war  would  have  been  lost  because 
of  the  destruction  of  this  base  for  the 
movement  of  American  soldiers  and 
munitions  of  warfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  highlight  of  the  life 
of  this  humble  Member  of  Congress  was 
the  privilege  of  being  the  dinner  guest 
of  Sir  Winston  Churchill  in  1945,  while 
I  had  the  honor  of  serving  as  chairman 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Postwar 
Economic  Policy  and  Planning.     For  3 


hours  I  was  the  beneficiary  of  his  wis- 
dom and  entertainment,  and  I  hope,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
again  pointing  out  here  that  this  great 
man  was  most  emphatic  in  this  declara- 
tion of  a  firm  policy  in  dealing  with  the 
Russians. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  this  resolu- 
tion will  speedily  pass  both  bodies  and 
that  this  historian,  warrior,  statesman, 
and  the  greatest  world  leader  of  his 
time,  may  be  accorded  the  status  of  an 
honorary  citizen  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  California   !Mr.  Roosevelt  1 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  Mr  Speaker,  my 
good  friend  from  Kansas,  I  am  sure,  will 
forgive  me  for  being  a  little  political, 
but  I  do  want  to  make  two  points.  First, 
he  referred  to  the  packing  of  the  Rules 
Ccmmittee  and  said  that  while  there  was 
nothing  in  this  bill  from  the  point  of 
view  of  its  structure  that  should  keep  it 
from  coming  before  the  House,  but  that 
it  never  would  have  come  before  the 
House  if  we  had  not  packed  the  Rules 
Committee.  I  hope  he  does  not  really 
mean  that,  because  I  am  sure  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Rules  Committee  would  not 
like  it.  This  is  a  fundamental  matter 
and  \eiy  basic.  Certainly  the  Rules 
Committee  would  not  want  to  deny  the 
Members  of  this  House  the  opportunity 
to  debate  this  kind  of  measure.  But 
more  important  than  that,  he  went  on  to 
talk  about  the  New  Deal,  and  that  hap- 
pens to  be  something  I  know  a  little  bit 
about.  You  see.  the  fact.s  are  that  he 
did  not  tell  you  that  when  the  New 
Deal  came  into  power  we  had  had  12 
years  of  Republican  administration.  It 
took  a  few  years  to  get  the  ball  rolling 
to  get  the  country  started  again.  We 
did  it  by  looking  after  people  with  bills 
like  the  PWA  and  the  WPA.  which  saw- 
to  it  that  human  beings  were  taken  care 
of.  That  is  why  the  Democratic  Party 
kept  getting  elected  year  after  year  after 
that. 

And  also,  this  new  administration  has 
come  in  after  8  years  of  a  Republican 
administration,  and  it  may  take  us  a 
couple  of  years  to  get  the  country  started 
again.  But  let  me  say  the  differences 
between  the  Republican  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Parties  are  being  shown  right  here, 
for  one  of  the  ways  to  get  the  country 
started  is  to  get  people  back  to  work, 
give  them  the  opportunity  and  the  dig- 
nity of  a  job.  so  that  they  may  have  pride 
in  their  country  as  they  had  pride  in 
the  New  Deal  then. 

So  I  will  have  to  say.  while  I  do  not 
want  to  be  political  about  this,  and  I  will 
defend  the  bill  as  being  sound  in  every 
way.  I  believe  in  1936  the  State  of  Kan- 
sas did  vote  Democratic.  Perhaps  the 
gentleman  might  find  if  he  is  strong 
enough  in  his  line  of  attack  on  this  bill 
we  might  get  a  few  Democrats  from 
Kansas  in  1962. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  ROOSE\t:LT,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  yielding. 
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First,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question. 
He  said  after  12  years  of  Flepublican  ex- 
cellent supervision  of  the  covintry 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.     No;  I  did  not  say 

that. 

Mr,  AVERY.  I  guess  It  is  only  im- 
plied from  12  years  of  Republican  ad- 
ministrations. He  said  it  did  take  a 
little  while  to  get  the  covmtry  rolling 
again.  When  did  it  get  rolling  again 
before  World  War  II?  The  gentleman 
heard  my  figures  that  unemployment  was 
the  same,  even  lower  in  1938  than  in 
1936.     When  did  the  country  get  rolling? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  U:ie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Will  not  the  gentleman 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas that  when  the  Republicans  took 
office  in  1952  the  unemployment  rate  was 
2.9,  and  when  the  Republicans  left  office 
in  1980  the  unemployment  rate  was  5  6. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  gentleman 
has  pointed  it  out  very  well. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  answer  the  gentle- 
man's question.  If  he  will  look  back  into 
history,  he  will  find  the  unemployment 
rate  went  steadily  down.  He  will  try  to 
tell  me,  of  course,  it  had  not  gone  down 
far  enough  in  the  6  or  8  years  he  was 
talking  about.  Well,  came  the  time  when 
our  country  was  tested  as  never  before, 
when  we  had  to  go  to  work  to  defend 
ourselves  against  nazism,  against  totali- 
tarianism, threatening  the  peace  and  the 
survival  of  the  world.  Then,  only  be- 
cause we  had  put  into  effect,  with  the 
Democratic  administration  of  those  days, 
the  kinds  of  things  that  took  care  of  peo- 
ple on  the  farms  the  gentleman  knows 
well  about,  the  kinds  of  things  that  built 
public  works  that  needed  to  be  built  in 
our  country;  and,  more  important  than 
that,  the  things  that  made  people  be- 
lieve in  their  country.  So  the  country 
was  going  again  by  the  time  World  War 
II  came  about.  We  won  that  war,  and 
would  not  have  won  it  except  for  the 
measures  that  the  New  Deal  put  into  ef- 
fect at  that  time. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this 
debate  Uiis  afternoon  is  stimulating  to 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  I  think  it  car- 
ries a  message  to  every  citizen  taxpayer 
m  the  United  States. 

First,  let  me  address  myself  to  Uie 
comment  made  by  my  vtny  good  friend, 
the  Benllematx  from  Illinois  I  Mr,  YArKsl. 
Of  coiu-se,  U\e  record  sliows  that  Uic  rate 
of  unemployment  in  195;2  was  aiiproxi- 
mately  3  percent.  This  unemployment 
prevailed  despite  the  fact  that  American 
boys  were  eiigaged  in  a  war  in  Korea  that 
we  apparently  could  not  win.  In  other 
words,  during  a  quasi-wartime  economy 
in  the  Truman  administration,  unem- 
ployment was  still  3  percent.  This  war- 
time economy  followed  immediately  a 
period  of  an  expanding  economy  that  had 
been  restricted  for  5  long  years  because 
of  a  concentrated  war  effort  to  win  World 
War  II.  I  think  it  is  an  appropriate 
question  to  ask  the  American  people: 
Can  we  tolerate  a  5'2-percent  unem- 
ployment ratio  in  time  of  peace,  or  is  any 
?e::mcnt  of  our  economy  really  better 
off  under  a  wartime  emergency  with  an 
only  slightly  lower  unemployment  ratio? 


And  there  is  still  another  point,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  think  the  House  should 
consider  this  afternoon.  My  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Roose- 
velt! said  that  this  bill  reflects  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  Parties,  "for  one  of  the  ways 
to  get  the  country-  started  is  to  get  peo- 
ple back  to  work,  give  them  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  dignity  of  a  job,  so  that 
they  may  have  pride  in  their  country 
as  they  had  pride  in  the  New  Deal  then." 

I  think  this  is  a  most  important  state- 
ment, and  I  want  to  agree  with  it  en- 
tirely and  point  out  a  further  distinc- 
tion. This  bill  does  demonstrate  the 
fundamental  difference  between  the  two 
great  parties.  The  Republican  Party 
believes  the  best  way  to  get  people  back 
to  work  is  to  restore  the  confidence  of 
the  b'osiness  community  in  order  that 
the  free  enterprise  system  may  develop 
to  the  fullest  extent,  thereby  providing 
job  opportunities  for  those  who  are  seek- 
ing v.ork.  Tiie  Democratic  Party  ap- 
pears to  be  ob.^e.s.^ed  with  the  philosophy 
that  the  most  expedient  way  to  provide 
jobs  ;.s  to  further  impose  restrictions 
upon  the  free  enterprise  system,  impose 
a  burdensome  tax.  and  have  employ- 
ment provided  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. For  the  worker,  for  the  taxpayer, 
and  fe  r  c\ery  citizen,  the  choice  is  sim- 
ple— w  hether  or  not  his  employment  will 
stem  from  a  freedom  of  choice  under  the 
free  enterprise  system,  or  whether  it 
should  be  a  job  that  is  artificially  de- 
signed by  \\\(i  Govermnent  for  a  purpose 
that   i5  not  always  productive. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  heartily  con- 
cur that  this  bill,  more  dramatically 
than  any  other  we  have  had  in  this  ses- 
sion o.f  Congress,  demonstrates  the  dif- 
ference in  the  economic  philosophy  in 
the  twD  parties. 

Mr.  DEL.ANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  C>  mmittee 
on  Rules  may  l-.ave  until  midnight  to- 
night lo  lilt-  ct-itain  priviie.:;ed  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thcix^  Objection  to 
the  rt^ucsl  of  \\\<i  uenUeman  from  New 
York^ 

Thcro  was  no  objooiion 


PURLIC  WORKS  COORDINATION 
AJN'D  ACCELERATION  ACT 

Mr  BL.^TNIK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  con'^ideration 
of  the  bill  <HR.  10113),  to  establish  an 
Office  ol  Public  Works  Coordination  and 
Acceleration;  to  authorize  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  plan  for  acceleration  of  public 
works  when  necessary  to  avoid  serious 
nationwide  unemployment  levels;  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 


sideration of  the  bill  H.R.    10113.  with 
Mr.  Keoch  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Blat- 
NiK]  will  be  recognized  for  2  hours,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr. 
AucHi.vcLoss  1  will  be  recognized  for  2 
hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mimiesota  IMr.  Blatnik  1 . 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  today. 
H.R.  10113,  is  a  vcit  clear  bill,  simple  in 
structure,  but  important  m  function.  It 
is  also  a  very  easily  understood  bill. 
What  the  bill  proposes  is  essentially  this: 
It  authorizes  $900  million  to  do  exactly 
what  its  title  calls  for — to  accelerate 
public  works  projects  and  programs  al- 
ready authorized  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  would  like  to  say  just 
a  word  or  two  on  the  economics  of  the 
proposal  and  why  it  is  necessary  to  ac- 
celerate public  works  in  certain  areas. 

We  are  today  considering  probably  the 
most  important  piece  of  legislation  to  the 
unemployed  men  and  women  of  this  Na- 
tion, debated  so  far  in  the  87th  Congress. 
This  measure  will  give  every  Member 
of  the  Congress  an  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate his  wilUngness  to  take  construc- 
tive measures  to  help  the  unemployed, 
particularly  those  in  the  distressed  ur- 
ban and  rural  areas  throughout  the 
land;  areas  of  our  country  which  for  a 
niunber  of  years  have  been  experiencing 
acute  economic  distress  as  a  result  of 
technological  change,  depletion  of  re- 
sources and  other  factors — over  1.000 
F>ockets  of  distres.sed  areas  bypa.ssrd  by 
the  general  economic  recovery  follow mg 
the  severe  recessions  of  19.58  and  1960 
to  1961.  The  public  works  acceleration 
bill  is  desperately  needed  to  help  relieve 
some  of  their  economic  problems — now. 

Why  do  we  need  to  .spend  this  $900 
million  at  this  time  for  public  works  in 
our  disti-es.sed  areas?  First  of  all,  this 
move  is  in  accord  with  the  dictates  of  the 
Unemployment  Act  of  1946  which  states 
that  it  Is  the  continuing  re.sixm.slbiliiy 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  use  all 
practicable  mean.s,  consistent  wuh  (  ;.'  rr 
easentlal  considerations  of  nuiional 
policy,  to  promote  maxinuun  employ- 
ment, production  and  paiThji.sinn  powiM*; 
also,  it  Is  the  dcclaiTd  mtcnt  vU  tlu-  Coi\- 
frass,  as  •t«t«<l  In  Uio  Kxvw  F^edovch^p- 
ment  Act  Pui^lu-  Law  87  27.  thixt  it  is  \x\ 
the  best  tnt-uit.s  of  tins  Nation  to  help 
o\*ercome  Uie  problem  of  persistent  un- 
employment and  underemployment  thr\t 
some  of  our  communities  have  bt  en  ex- 
periencing for  It  causes  severe  hardship 
to  many  individuals  and  their  families 
and  is  detrimental  to  the  national 
welfare,  and  also  wastes  vital  human  re- 
sources. More  importantly,  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  states  that  new  em- 
ployment opportunities  should  be  created 
by  taking  measures  to  redevelop  these 
areas  in  their  ox^Ti  right  rather  than  by 
merely  transferring  jobs  from  one  area  of 
the  United  States  to  another.  I  am  sure 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  will  agree 
that  providing  work  which  brings  about 
a  long-term  benefit  to  the  community 
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through  the  construction  of  much  needed 
community  facilities  is  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  achieve  this  objective.  In  this 
way  communities  in  these  urban  and 
rural  distressed  areas  would  become 
more  attractive,  through  the  improved 
public  facilities,  to  prospective  industries 
wishing  to  locate  there,  as  well  as  pro- 
viding employment  immediately  and  di- 
rectly to  the  imemployed.  many  of  whom 
have  been  without  creative  work  for 
several  years. 

The  necessity  for  this  lecislation  is  as 
great  now  as  was  the  need  for  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  when  passed  and  be- 
fore. The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  is  a 
long-term  program  of  redevelopment, 
designed  to  find  permanent  .solutions  to 
economic  ills.  Money  was  appropriated 
for  this  proi,'ram  le,ss  than  a  year  ago. 
and  it  is  only  now  beginnine  to  gather 
momentum.  The  process  of  permanent 
redevelopment,  of  course,  takes  time; 
heavy  unemployment  remains  while  this 
ficht  agains:  stagnation  goes  on.  Un- 
employment has  been  above  the  5-per- 
cent level  continually  for  the  past  5 
years  and  there  is  nothing  in  recent  sta- 
tistics of  business  reports  that  indicates 
a  rapid  return  to  employment.  In  fact, 
the  present  economic  slack  threatens  to 
pull  the  entire  economy  into  another 
recession  unless  something  is  done  to 
spur  consume  r  purchasing  power  and  to 
stimulate  business. 

The  extent  of  the  unemployment  prob- 
lems in  the  distressed  areas  of  this  Na- 
tion can  be  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
following  data:  These  areas  have  a  pop- 
ulation of  34. C-:  million  people  and  a  labor 
force  of  13.1  million — of  whom  more  than 
1.3  million  are  unemployed.  When  rural 
underemployment  is  translated  into  un- 
employment, this  adds  200,000  more  to 
the  jobless  figure  In  other  words,  these 
areas  have  19  percent  of  the  labor  force — 
but  they  have  more  tlian  one-third  of  the 
unemployment  in  the  countiy. 

The  average  unemployment  in  these 
redevelopment  areas  is  in  excess  of  10 
percent^ — twici»  the  national  average  In 
some  of  these  areas — including  commu- 
nities in  my  district — the  joblessness  runs 
as  high  as  25  to  35  percent  of  the  work 
force. 

The  public  works  acceleration  bill  is 
desperately  needed  to  it'lieve  .some  ol  the 
unemployment  In  these  rtsievelopment 
areas  and  m  the  ixreas  of  .sub.si«ntu\l 
labt)r  surplus  We  «,«;  a  muml  piniple, 
both  out  of  c^mpas-sion  and  in  the  m- 
tere.st  of  our  t^onomic  vUahty.  mu.vt  take 
constructive  ineft."«uros  ti>  combHt  the 
vi agnation  ard  unemplnymrnt  m  the 
uiea,'?  as  defined  in  HR  10113  It  i,s 
rli-ar  that  the  wisest  menus  and  mo.<;t 
constructive  means  toward  these  ends  is 
to  construct  e.ssentially  needed  public 
facilities  which  help  the  long-term  de- 
velopment of  these  communities  by  en- 
hancing their  f.ttractiveness  at  the  .same 
time  jobs  are  i>rovided  immediately  and 
directly  to  tho>e  unemployed  who  have 
suffered  for  so  long.  Unlike  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  welfare  pay- 
ments, public  vorks  are  an  investment 
and  not  a  cost  They  enhance  the  cap- 
ital value  of  oar  communities  and  Na- 
tion and  provide  beneficial  services  for 
many  years  to  come. 


H.R.  10113,  the  public  works  accelera- 
tion bill,  is  designed  to  make  a  direct  at- 
tack on  high  unemployment  and  at  the 
s£ime  time  help  to  provide  a  wide  range 
of  necessary  Federal  and  local  public 
works. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  held 
10  days  of  public  hearings  in  late  March 
and  early  April  and  took  testimony  from 
40  witnesses  and  received  statements  for 
the  record  from  a  number  of  others. 
The  committee  met  in  executive  session 
on  May  16  and  voted  to  report  the 
amended  bill  which  we  are  considering 
today. 

The  bill  as  reported  would  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  S900  million  to  ac- 
celerate and  undertake  Federal,  State 
and  local  public  works  in  redevelopment 
areas  as  designated  under  the  Area  Re- 
development k^\  and  areas  which  have 
had  an  unemployment  rate  of  at  least 
6  percent  for  9  of  the  12  most  consecu- 
tive months.  The  fact  sheets  which  you 
all  have  before  you  indicate  which  areas 
would  qualify  for  a.ssistance  and  pro- 
vide a  brief  summary  of  the  principal 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

Let  me  emphasize  at  this  point  that 
all  the  funds  authorized  under  the  bill 
are  for  appropriations,  and  that  there 
is  definitely  no  back-door  financing  It 
was  also  the  judement  of  your  commit- 
tee that  proposal  for  standby  authority 
requires  more  discussion;  the  bill  which 
we  are  considering  today,  therefore,  has 
no  standby  provisions  in  it  either.  The 
intent  to  label  this  measure  as  a  standby 
program  is  clearly  to  distort  the  truth. 
The  measure  is  a  straight  authorization 
for  appropriations  to  be  u.^^ed  immedi- 
ately for  acceleration  of  existing  Federal 
or  Federal-aid  programs,  and  nothing 
else. 

The  bill  as  report^^d  will  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  $900  million  to  accel- 
erate and  initiate  construction  of  Fed- 
eral. State  and  local  government  public 
works  In  order  for  a  Federal  project  to 
be  eligible,  it  would  have  to  be  one  which 
had  been  authorized  by  the  Congress  in 
other  legislation  Eligible  State  and  lo- 
cal projects  would  be  limited  to  those  for 
which  Federal  assistance  has  already 
been  authorized  under  other  laws  This 
would  include  programs  such  as  the 
Hill-Burton  prottram.  the  water  pollu- 
tion control  pixu'ram,  and  the  Federul 
A\hvti(ni  .^l,'encv  airport  mant-in-airi 
proKirtin  In  addition,  thus  bill  uineiuis 
the  (\imtnut\Uv  K»cilUies  Act  .section 
-0:i  t^f  the  hou.vin*^  tuiu-ndmrnt.s  of  IJJ55 
to  piwide  for  up  to  r>0  i>riTrm  Binnt,s 
with  ft  cost  of  con.struction  of  prvvieot.s 
T^ow  eligible  for  loan  a.^iilstance  under 
that  program  Scluxil.s,  howrwi'.  air  ex- 
cluded 

Examples  of  Federal  direct  project-s 
which  could  be  acceleratc>d  or  initiated 
under  this  program,  having  already  re- 
ceived authorization  from  the  Congress 
are  those  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Forest  Service,  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  or  any  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  authorized  to  undertake 
public  works  projects.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  useful  things  that  can  be  ac- 
celerated or  initiated  by  the  Federal 
Government,  in  areas  covered  by  this 
act. 


For  examij'.e,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
could  accelerat.e  projects  which  meet  the 
criteria  laid  down  by  the  bill  under  a 
specific  authorization  provided  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  or  un- 
der the  small  rivers  and  harbors  author- 
ization which  allows  construction  of 
projects  costing  under  $400,000  without 
specific  authorization  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  useful  work  that  could  be 
done  by  the  Forest  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  which  would  en- 
hance the  capital  value  of  our  national 
forests  and  provide  more  facilities  for 
our  mushrooming  tourist  population. 
Visitors  are  far  in  excess  of  what  current 
accommodations  are  capable  of  caring 
for. 

The  Forest  Service  has  a  great  deal  of 
reforestation  and  other  work  which  has 
to  be  done  which  will  help  provide  for  the 
future  timber  needs  of  this  country. 
Work  cf  this  nature  is  not  only  es.sential 
to  assui-e  that  we  have  adequate  supplies 
of  lumber  resources,  but  is  also  very  use- 
ful in  combating  unemployment  because 
of  the  high  ratio  of  man-hours  of  work 
that  are  provided  per  every  unit  of  dol- 
lar expenditure.  In  addition  to  refor- 
estation work,  the  Forest  Service  has 
many  forest  roads  and  trails  which  are 
in  need  of  repair  or  which  should  be  con- 
structed, campsites  which  have  to  be 
built  or  renovated,  tree  nurseries,  as  well 
as  other  work  designed  to  make  our  na- 
tional forests  more  attractive  to  our 
citizens  and  more  productive.  Much  of 
the  same  kind  of  work  could  be  under- 
taken by  the  Park  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  These  are  just 
some  examples  of  the  kinds  of  useful  pub- 
lic works  wnich  could  be  accelerated  or 
initiated  by  Federal  agencies  in  the  areas 
eligible  under  this  bill — providing  useful, 
long-term  capital  improvements  and 
useful  employment  to  the  men  and 
women  in  our  distressed  areas. 

Eligible  State  and  local  projects  would 
be  limited  to  those  for  which  Federal 
iussistance  has  already  been  authorized 
under  other  laws  For  example,  water 
and  sewer  systems,  public  buildings  and 
hospital.',  streets,  sidewalks,  and  other 
conimunity  facilities  could  be  aided  by 
Federal  u'rant.s  coverinp  up  to  50  percent 
of  the  cti&t.  Schools.  a«ain  let  me  em- 
phasise, however,  would  not  be  eligible 
I'lieiT  is  a  tremrndou.s  backlog  of  com- 
munity Irtnlairs  ,Mieh  »\»  thase  1  have 
)\\t\  \\\k\\\\k\\\v\\  ihitnmhoul  thr  huu;  uiul 
partuniUuly  in  tnir  dlytir.vsfxi  arm.s 
whore  con.vtnuMlon  of  rs.srnUi\l  pul»lio 
fanlltirs  lia.s  not  kept  \\x  pace  with 
needs  btvau.so  of  await inK  putilic  irvr- 
nvie  Since  this  Ni  tlon  throueh  the  Aira 
Redevekn)me.nt  Act  has  committed  itself 
to  redevelopment  of  these  distressed 
ai-eas  in  their  own  right.  I  am  sure  all 
will  agree  the  most  prudent  means  for 
providing  work  for  the  unemployed  in 
these  arejis  is  through  the  construction 
of  badly  needed  public  facilities  which 
will  make  these  stagnating  communities 
more  attractive,  and  thereby  assist  in 
their  long-range  development. 

The  bill  contains  a  number  of  impor- 
tant restrictions  on  eligible  projects. 
Luxury  projects  would  be  ruled  out  by 
the  requirement  that  the  facility  to  be 
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aided  must,  in  terms  of  the  committee 
bill,  "meet  an  essential  public  need."  To 
assure  a  prompt  impact  on  employment, 
an  eligible  project  must  be  one  which 
can  be  started  quickly  and  on  which 
most  of  the  work  can  be  done  within  1 
year.  Finally,  to  assure  that  the  grants 
will  produce  a  net  increase  in  employ- 
ment, the  aid  could  be  given  only  to 
projects  which  would  not  otherwise  be 
started  at  present. 

One  of  the  special  advantages  of  pub- 
lic works  expenditures  is  the  fact  that 
they  can  be  directed  to  areas  of  greatest 
need.  While  the  benefits  would  be  felt 
throughout  the  economy,  through  the 
purchase  of  construction  materials  and 
the  additional  incomes  and  economic 
stimulus,  the  committee  felt  that  the 
direct  aid  should  be  channeled  to  those 
communities  with  the  most  severe  un- 
employment problems.  To  be  eligible 
under  the  committee  bill  the  project 
would  have  to  be  located  in  one  of  the 
149  mdustrial  labor  market  areas  eligible 
vuvder  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  or 
one  of  the  767  rural  redevelopment  areas, 
or  50  Indian  reservations  eligible  under 
that  act.  or  one  of  the  122  communities 
which  have  suffered  substantial  unem- 
ployment for  most  of  the  past  year.  A 
complete  list  of  these  eligible  areas  is 
included  in  the  committee  report. 

To  assure  that  rural  areas  receive 
their  fair  share  of  the  assistance  under 
the  bill,  one-third  of  the  $900  million 
authorized  for  appropriation  would  be 
reserved  for  small  towns  and  rural  areas. 

A  second  and  entirely  separate  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  would  establish  an  office 
of  Public  Works  Coordmation  and  Ac- 
celeration. The  basic  purpose  of  this 
office  wouid  be  to  provide  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  information 
concerning  public  works  backlogs,  cur- 
rent construction,  and  planning  for  fu- 
ture needs.  It  would  serve  as  an 
advisory  and  informational  function  and 
wouid  not  direct  or  administer  program.?, 
nor  would  it  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
program  operations  of  any  department 
or  agency.  This  provision  is  aimed  at 
the  long-run  need  for  more  orderly  and 
efficient  planning  to  meet  our  public 
works  needs.  Because  of  some  confusion 
over  this  provision,  the  committee  has 
agreed  to  drop  it,  and  take  it  up  at  a 
later  time.  > 

That  completes  my  summary  of  thr- 
bill  which  is  explained  in  greater  detail 
in  the  commuttee  report  before  you.  Let 
me  say  that  the  need  for  this  bill  is 
greater  now  than  it  was  when  the  com- 
mittee held  its  hearings.  I  again  em- 
phasize that  there  is  no  standby  provi- 
sion in  the  bill;  all  the  funds  are  for 
appropriation  now  to  meet  the  imme- 
diate problem  of  economic  slack  and 
high  unemployment. 

Noone  claims  that  this  bill  will  solve 
the  entire  problem  of  unemployment. 
However,  the  $900  million  would  directly 
create  an  estimated  150.000  j.ibs  at  the 
construction  site  and  in  the  factories 
and  mills  which  produce  construction 
materials,  and  at  least  an  equal  number 
in  other  parts  of  the  economy  throuL'h 
the  multiplier  effects  of  the  additional 
income  created  as  it  is  spent  and  respent. 
This  will  make  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  employment,  while  at  the  same 


time  adding  to  the  Nation's  wealth  by 
the  construction  of  needed  pubhc  works. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  important  to 
keep  in  mind  that  the  failure  to  take  di- 
rect action  on  unemplovTnent  involves  a 
heavy  cost.  The  heaviest  cost  of  all.  of 
course,  is  borne  by  the  unc.iiployed  and 
their  families,  but  the  country  as  a  whole 
bears  the  cost  of  lost  production,  running 
into  billions  of  dollars,  and  all  of  us  bear 
the  higher  costs  of  necessary  public  ex- 
penditures. This  year  Federal  payments 
for  unemployment  compensation  will  to- 
tal $4  billion  and  over  the  past  4  years 
unempl(>yment  compensation  has  cost 
over  $14  billion.  This  is  a  direct  measure 
of  the  waste  which  idle  manpower  in- 
volves £.nd  a  cost  which  must  be  met 
in  cash.  Obviously,  it  would  be  far  bet- 
ter to  enact  a  program  which  could  pro- 
vide useful  jobs  and  useful  end  products. 

Another  measure  of  the  cost  of  unem- 
ployment is  the  impact  on  the  Federal 
budget.  Those  of  us  who  are  concerned 
about  F'ederal  deficits  should  unite  be- 
hind this  bill  as  an  effective  means  of 
combat ;ng  Federal  red  ink.  The  only 
reason  ihe  Federal  Government  is  oper- 
atinij  at  a  deficit  today  is  because  of  eco- 
nomic jlack.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  the  greatest  peacetime  def- 
icit in  our  history — $12  billion — came  as 
a  result  of  the  1958  recession.  In  its 
analysis,  the  highly  respected  Commit- 
tee on  Economic  Development  estimated 
that  $9  billion  of  that  total  was  due  to 
reduced  Federal  receipts  as  a  result  of 
the  recession.  The  rest  came  from  in- 
creased unemployment  payments  and 
other  expenditures  which  were  stepped 
up  to  stimulate  business  activity. 

We  are  directing  this  acceleration  at 
what  aie  sometimes  called  the  hard  core 
unemployment  pockets,  those  areas 
where  anemployment  has  been  a  per- 
sistent and  chronic  problem  for  quite 
some  time,  in  spite  of  the  general  overall 
growth  and  development  of  the  national 
economy. 

Our  case  is  this:  That  the  unemployed 
in  these  hard-core  pockets  have  to  sub- 
sist somehow  and  are  subsisting.  But 
they  are  now  either  receiving  unemploy- 
ment C'jmpeusation  or  State,  county,  or 
local  welfare  support,  or  relief.  We 
merely  propose  to  use  some  of  this 
money  which  governmental  agencies, 
employers,  and  our  economy  as  a  whole 
are  spending'  for  relief  and  apply  it  in 
order  to  give  men  and  women  in  need 
of  job.- — bona  fide  jobs,  to  thoroughly 
and  fully  justified  projects,  so  that  when 
the  money  is  expended  we  will  have  a 
facility  that  not  only  brightens  up  a 
given  area  or  community,  but  offers  a 
service  or  function  to  that  particular 
community,  as  well  as  enhancing  that 
community's  chances  for  long-term  de- 
velopment improving  its  ability  to  at- 
tract small  industries  or  new  businesses. 
Some  Members  have  tried  to  say  that 
th'^re  are  those  of  us  who  are  trying  to 
point  cut  tiiat  the  economy  is  faltering. 
This  is  not  true.  The  economy  is  im- 
proving and  growing  as  the  facts  that 
have  been  brou<-;ht  forth  indicate.  We 
added  $50  billion  to  our  gross  national 
products  in  tlic  last  18  or  19  months  of 
this  piesent  administration.  But  it  is 
an  undeniable  fact  that  there  are  still 
over  4  million  people,  men  and  women, 


without  work,  and  over  1  million  of 
these — 25  percent  of  them — have  not 
had  employment,  or  have  been  unem- 
ployed for  a  period  longer  than  15  weeks, 
and  many  of  these  for  a  period  of 
months. 

There  was  a  statement  made  here.  I 
am  sure  it  was  not  deliberate,  m  con- 
nection with  the  acute  human  distress 
and  demoraUzation  of  the  early  thirties 
when  this  great  country  was  economi- 
cally prostrate.  I  know  that  my  good 
friend  from  Kansas — knowing  him  as  I 
do  with  the  respect  and  warm  personal 
feeling  I  have  for  him — did  not  mean  to 
treat  that  situation  as  lightly  as  he  did. 
I  want  to  point  out  to  him  that  there 
exists  today  a  similar  situation  in  many 
areas  of  this  great  and  glorious  country 
of  ours.  I  can  take  you  to  my  district, 
for  years  the  largest  iron  ore  producer 
in  the  world,  which  can  be  reached  m 
6  hours  of  flying  tmie,  an  area  that  lit- 
erally has  reverted  to  conditions  experi- 
enced a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  because 
the  unemployment  rate  there  is  as  dis- 
tressful and  as  acute  as  thai  experienced 
back  in  1936  and  1938. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  would 
like  to  give  my  vote  in  .support  of  this 
bill.  On  the  other  hand.  I  would  like  to 
have  some  assurance  from  the  distin- 
guished gentleman,  who  is  the  autiior 
of  the  bill,  concerning  the  charges  that 
have  been  made  that  this  would  be  a 
political  boondoggle  and  just  those  areas 
served  by  Democratic  Members  of  Con- 
gress would  be  assisted.  I  happen  to 
represent  an  area  similar  to  that  repre- 
sented by  the  gentleman,  where  the  iron 
ore  business  is  prostrate  because  of  our 
free  trade  poUcies.  We  are  out  of  busi- 
ness. Twenty-five  percent  of  our  peo- 
ple are  out  of  work.  Can  the  gentleman 
give  me  any  assurance  that  if  this  bill 
passes  my  district  will  receive  some  as- 
sistance under  it,  and  in  what  respect? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  The  gentleman  s  dis- 
trict will  receive  assistance — and  impor- 
tant assistance.  But  before  I  get  into 
that,  if  the  gentleman  will  permit  me,  I 
should  like  to  complete  what  I  have  to 
say  on  the  need  and  then  I  shall  answer 
his  question  whether  or  not  this  is  a  po- 
litical boondoggle  and  tell  him  how  it 
will  be  of  aid  to  him  and  his  district. 

Let  us  not  think  for  a  minute  that  the 
need  does  not  exist.  Four  milhon  is  a 
conservative  figure  of  those  who  had  jobs 
and  are  now  without  employment,  m 
some  cases  running  into  months  and  in 
other  cases  into  years.  The  youngsters 
who  liave  never  had  any  employment 
are  a  good  example  of  where  a  great  deal 
of  understatement  exists.  Eiglit  hundred 
thousand  of  tiiem  are  not  able  to  find 
jobs.  The  situation  is  so  hopeless  anfi 
so  futile  that  most  are  not  even  listed 
a&  seeking  a  job.  In  many  of  our  dis- 
tressed areas,  several  hundreds  of  them, 
unemployment  averages  10  percent,  or 
twice  the  national  averape.  Unemploy- 
ment, in  my  iiard-core  unemployment 
pocket  runs  from  a  low  of  17  percent  up 
to  34  percent;  would  you  believe  it?  I 
was  present  at  a  meeting  2  weeks  ago 
attended  by   900   iron   ore  miners — 300 
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had  been  unemployed  for  over  18 
months:  practi:ally  all  of  them  married 
men.  with  3  cr  4  or  5  children,  and 
most  of  them  vt  terans  of  the  last  war.  all 
trying  desperately  to  maintain  family 
and  home.  MDst  had  exhausted  then- 
unemployment  compensation  and  many 
were  on  relief.  I  have  not  seen  as  much 
despair  because  of  this  economic  futility 
since  I  wa.s  woiking  back  in  the  thirties. 
This  is  a  cour.try  that  is  able  to  help 
and  that  should  help  needy  people 
throughout  th'»  world.  We  autho:  i/ed 
S4.5  billion  in  foreign  aid  a  month  or 
two  ago  We  t.re  also  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge by  Rusfia  in  space  teclinology. 
But.  on  the  domestic  .^cene  we  might  bo 
overlooking  a  dictiun  of  cardinal  mi- 
portance— that  tliere  is  nothing  more 
demoralizing  tlian  the  situation  when  a 
human  being  v'ith  a  family  around  him 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  this  so- 
ciety neither  wants  Jiim  nor  needs  him 
and  cannot  u^e  the  talents  he  has  to 
offer. 

We  want  to  put  some  of  the.'^e  unem- 
ployed people  to  work.  Instead  of  a^lng 
the  money  to  pay  for  unemployment 
relief,  we  would  like  to  build  somethmg 
in  which  a  community  can  take  pride, 
which  provide5  fine  public  facilities  and 
public  services  and  that  for  years  to  come 
will  add  to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

To  answer  the  question.  Can  this  be  a 
political  boondoggle?  No.  1,  this  bill 
creates  no  ne\v  agency.  It  creates  no 
new  program.  This  bill  merely  author- 
izes money  to  tie  given  above  that  winch 
we  have  already  authorized  and  appro- 
priated to  exis'-ing  programs.  The  gen- 
eral categories  of  prop  rams  are  two: 
Those  that  are  completely  Federal,  such 
as  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Fore..t 
Service,  Reclamation,  and  so  forth;  and 
those  which  involve  PYderal  aid  to  mu- 
nicipalities eitlier  in  terms  of  loans  or 
grants  for  murjcipal  facilities  and  many 
other  projects. 

Where  would  this  money  be  applied 
to  provide  tlie  shot  in  the  arm  needed? 
Precisely  in  those  pockets  of  unemploy- 
ment that  need  it  most.  The  criteria  are 
also  clearly  spelled  out.  The  money  must 
go  through  the  pipelines  and  channels 
of  existing  programs  already  authorized 
by  Contrress — :he  respon.sibility  has  al- 
ready been  spelled  out  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  criteria  are  spelled  out  by 
the  act  of  Coru;ress.  We  merely  acceler- 
ate these  programs  in  the  distressed 
areas. 

Why  do  we  do  that?  No.  1,  a  com- 
munity that  is  well  off  has  a  good  chance 
to  borrow  money  and  build  a  public  fa- 
cility. A  community  tliat  is  fairly  well 
off  will  even  take  advantage  of  a  20-per- 
cent grant  to  build  a  sewape  disposal 
plant.  But  there  are  communities  need- 
ing a  di.'<p<:).sal  ijlant.  eligible  for  the  proj- 
ect, and  havm.?  30  percent  of  the  money, 
but  unable  to  accept  it  because  they  can- 
not raise  the  70  percent,  since  unemploy- 
ment is  too  hi!;h.  and  results  in  a  loss  of 
revenue  to  pay  for  it.  That  is  why  we 
have  increased  the  grant  limitation  un- 
der this  program  to  50  percent. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNIDTT  of  Michigan  Will 
there  be  in  the  areas  the  gentleman  just 
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mentioned  thase  where  municipalities 
are  so  distressed  that  the  city  commis- 
sioners or  the  board  of  supervisors  of 
the  county  are  in  such  financial  straits 
that  they  cannot  rai.'-e  any  matching 
funds  to  go  ahead  with  the  public  works 
projects?  What  happens  to  an  area  like 
tliat?  I  have  some  of  those  areas  in  my 
district,  and  I' think  the  gentleman  has 
some  m  his.  and  I  am  sure  there  are 
otlier  areas  where  municipalities  cannot 
match  the  Federal  funds.  They  cannot 
matcli  anything.  What  does  tills  bill  do 
ui  that  kind  of  situation? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  agree  that  some 
commuituties  will  have  some  difficulty  in 
raising  their  50  percent,  but  most  will 
not.  I  would  like  to  have  made  it  more 
liberal,  but  we  are  right  up  against  the 
wall.  This  is  a  rockbottom  minimum 
grant  offer  with  a  clear-cut  program 
imder  which  the  criteria  for  eligibility 
are  clearly  spelled  out. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  The  gen- 
tlemen said  that  those  projects  had  been 
api:)roved.  For  example.  Federal  proj- 
ects had  been  authorized.  Take  tlie  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  for  example.  They  have 
a  10-year  progi-am  for  building  roads 
and  trails  and  for  tree  planting  and 
whatnot.  Now,  a  State  or  municipal- 
ity would  not  be  obliged  to  match  money 
to  be  spent  on  that  kind  of  thing. 

Ml-.  BLATNIK.  Of  course  not.  That 
is  a  Federal  program.  All  this  money  is 
a  Federal  program.  A  municipality 
under  no  present  program  matches  Fed- 
eral funds  for  forest  roads,  reforestation, 
and  trails.  Such  projects  could  be  ac- 
celerated under  the  provision  in  the  bill 
providing  for  acceleration  of  direct  Fed- 
eral program 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  The 
matching  that  you  are  talking  about  is 
for  a  local  courthouse  or  a  local  public 
buUding? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  It  is  for  everj-thing 
except  schools.  For  example,  hospitals, 
libraries,  a  village  hall,  or  a  city  hall,  or 
a  police  station  could  be  built.  It  is  also 
for  such  work  as  replacing  broken-up 
sidewalks  and  streets  and  for  replace- 
ment of  obsolete  water  systems  and 
sewer  system.-  and  tiie  extension  of  these 
systems. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  The  gen- 
tleman can  assure  us.  if  this  legislation 
is  pas«:ed,  that  the.se  areas  such  as  rmne 
and  areas  around  the  country  will  be  as- 
sisted under  this  program  to  the  full 
extent? 

Mr.  Br^'\TNIK.  They  definitely  will 
be.  and  I  say  this  publicly  for  the  public 
record.  Of  course,  they  liave  to  mee-t 
the  criteria  that  ai-e  given  and  clearly 
spelled  out. 

One.  the  areas  must  be  eligible  for 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  assistance — 
urban  or  rural  Tliose  areas  h^ve  been 
establt-hed  by  an  act  of  Congress.  Also 
eligible  are  labor  surplus  areas,  which 
have  had  6  percent  unemployed  for  at 
least  9  out  of  tiie  past  12  months.  This 
designation  has  its  onpm  m  an  act  of 
Congress  a:;d  is  determined  under  law 
by  the  Department  of  Labor.  The  ad- 
ministrator, under  thus  bill,  cannot  flaunt 
the  regulations  of  existing  programs;  for 
example,  the  Hil! -Burton  program  or  the 
area  redevelopment  program,  or  those  of 
otiicr  programs. 


Besides,  these  projects  must  do  these 
four  things  which  are  clearly  spelled  out 
in  the  bill. 

First,  it  is  not  enough  just  to  approve 
the  project  in  an  area  where  there  is  un- 
employment, but  tiiat  project  must  be 
.susceptible  to  initiation  or  acceleration 
within  a  reasonably  short  period  of  time 
so  thai  it  can  give  an  economic  boost 
now.  when  it  is  needed. 

Second,  it  must  meet  an  essential  pub- 
lic need. 

Third,  a  substantial  portion  of  it 
should  be  completed  in  12  months.  That 
means  at  least  half  or  more  tiian  half 
so  that  we  do  not  get  into  a  long-tei-m. 
large  project  which  might  take  years 
and  years  to  complete,  perhaps  long 
after  the  need  for  this  program  has 
passed. 

Fourth,  it  must  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  the  reduction  of  local  unem- 
plONinent. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia— and, 
of  course,  I  have  great  re.'^pect  for  the 
gentleman — mentioned  something  about 
area  redevelopment  and  inns  and  motels. 
I  am  puzzled,  bc^cause  the  gentleman 
knows,  since  he  is  far  more  experienced 
and  learned  in  matters  of  keislation. 
that  this  is  a  public-works  bill.  How 
can  money  be  loaned  or  given  under  a 
public-works  bill  for  the  building  of  a 
motel  or  an  inn?  I  do  not  know  why  this 
completely  irrelevant  and  extraneous 
example  was  used  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  by  a  very  respon.^ble  member  of 
one  of  the  most  important  committees. 
It  is  clearly  spelled  cut  that  these  are 
public  works  in  areas  where  unemploy- 
ment is  high  and  wheri'  there  is  an  es- 
sential need  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  BENN^ETT  of  Michiean.  The 
gentlema'-i  mentioned  the  area  redevel- 
opment procram. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  This  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  area  redevelopment  pro- 
gram except  that  it  operates  in  the  same 
area  where  there  is  a  need  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  facilities  not  directly 
tied  to  the  con.«:truction  of  a  plant, 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  would 
like  to  a.sk  the  gentleman  this  question. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Area  Redevelopment 
has  been  tremendously  slow  getting 
these  projects  underway.  I  just  want 
to  ask  the  gentleman,  if  this  program  is 
approved,  whether  we  are  going  to  have 
to  go  through  all  of  the  administrative 
procedures  as  they  did  under  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  and  the  Labor  De- 
partment and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  The  key  thing  in  this 
bill  is  that  it  provides  millions  for  em- 
ployment to  put  men  to  work  on  bona 
fide  projects  that  provide  a  u.^^eful  serv- 
ice and  facilities  that  are  badly  needed. 

This,  of  course,  raises  the  question : 
Can  we  afford  it?  It  brings  into  ques- 
tion the  fiscal  responsibility  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  our  deficit. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  committee  iT- 
port.  page  2L  at  the  bottom  of  the  page 
IS  a  list  3f  the  unemploj-ment  compen- 
sation funds  spent  in  the  last  10  years, 
1952  to  1962,  a  iO-year  period.  During 
tiie  recession  of  1957  to  1958.  when  the 
Eisenhower  admuustration  was  m  power, 
the  1958  fig-are  was  $4,200  million.  In 
1959  It  was  $2,800  million.    In  1960  it 
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was  $3  billion-plus,  and  in  1961  it  was 
$4,300  million,  or  a  total  of  $14,500  mil- 
lion for  unemployment  compensation 
alone  in  4  years.  You  must,  of  course, 
add  onto  that  the  many  additional  non- 
productive expenditures  involved,  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  liberal  funds 
for  care  and  relief  of  dependent  children 
and  other  like  programs;  then  you  must 
add  on  the  State  relief,  municipal  relief, 
county  relief.  One  of  the  six  counties 
in  my  district  spent  $12  million  for  relief 
alone  last  year;  $1  million  a  month.  Had 
a  program  such  as  envisioned  in  this  bill 
been  in  effect  there  would  have  been 
$12  million  available  to  match  the  Fed- 
eral grant  for  public  works,  and  the  re- 
sult would  have  been  the  employment 
of  1,500  to  2,000  men  for  all  of  last  year. 
Better  than  that,  we  would  have  had 
something  to  show  for  it — an  area  made 
more  attractive  for  people  to  live  in,  and 
more  attractive  for  industry  to  come  to. 

In  1957  and  1958  we  on  our  side  and 
you  on  your  side  passed  an  area  rede- 
velopment bill,  but  twice  in  the  5-year 
period  such  bills  were  vetoed,  yet  m  the 
1957-58  fiscal  year  we  ended  up  with  a 
$12  billion  deficit,  the  largest  peacetime 
deficit  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

The  money  under  this  program  will 
provide  employment  and  facilities.  It 
will  be  spent  locally.  In  addition,  when 
a  dollar  is  spent  for  relief  few  lasting 
benefits  accrue  to  the  community,  but 
when  it  is  spent  on  public  works  and 
facilities,  when  something  is  built,  it 
means  additional  employment  to  make 
concrete,  cinder  blocks,  glas.s.  steel  rods, 
brick,  and  the  money  keeps  on  provid- 
ing employment  in  collateral  industries. 
The  consumer  buys  from  the  business- 
man, the  businessman  from  the  whole- 
saler, and  the  wholesaler  from  the  man- 
ufacturers. Some  of  this  money  may 
move  up  to  Milwaukee  or  some  other 
manufacturing  city.  The  benefits  will  be 
widespread. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  any  provision 
that  this  vast  quantity  of  material  must 
be  manufactured  in  this  coimtry  and  not 
imported?  Is  there  anything  in  the 
bill  to  keep  the  money  from  being  spent 
for  imported  iron  or  steel? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Not  any  more  limita- 
tions or  restrictions  than  Congress  has 
in  the  general  law. 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  Is  it  true  that  in 
this  bill  there  can  be  no  funds  used  for 
any  project  which  does  not  have  a  50- 
percent  contribution  by  the  State  or  on  a 
local  basis? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Will  you  please  restate 
that? 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  Is  it  true  that  in 
this  bill  there  is  no  provision  for  funds 
or  for  projects  unless  50  percent  of  the 
funds  come  from  State  or  local  sources? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Yes,  that  is  true. 
The  amount  of  the  Federal  grant  carmot 
exceed  50  percent.  That  does  not  mean 
It  has  to  be  50  percent,  thoush  in  most 
cases  it  will  be.  But  at  least  50  percent 
will  have  to  be  raised  from  local  sources 
by  State  aid  or  in  any  other  manner. 


except  for  Federal  projects  which  are 
100  percent.  Under  many  programs  the 
grant  portion  already  exceeds  50  percent, 
and  there  the  community  would  have 
less  to  match. 

Very  few  of  the  municipalities  that 
really  need  help  cannot  take  advantage 
of  this  because  of  the  50-percent  limita- 
tion. That  is  why  the  Senate  had  a  90 
percent  limitation.  The  unemployed 
need  help.  A  little  analogy  is  in  order 
to  demonstrate  why  this  bill  should  be 
passed  even  though  every  single  com- 
munit\  cannot  take  advantage  of  the 
a.ssistance.  If  only  8  out  of  10  men  can 
be  rescued  from  a  fire,  is  the  fact  that 
all  cannot  be  helped  grounds  for  incin- 
erating all  10'.'  Of  course  not;  we  can 
help  a  great  number  of  communities,  and 
must  move  ahead  to  do  so,  even  though 
a  few  cannot  be  helped. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  th:^  qentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fiom  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  making 
one  of  the  most  reasonable  and  persua- 
sive arguments  that  I  have  ever  heard, 
and  I  would  like  to  add  one  further  bit 
of  information  in  response  to  the  ques- 
tion addressed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scranton].  I  think 
the  ch  Airman  in  responding  to  that  ques- 
tion responded  entirely  correctly  as  to 
projects  that  are  locally  originated,  in 
the  case  of  a  sewage  control  project  or 
a  water  supply  project  or  something  of 
that  type,  but  I  think  the  bill  also  car- 
ries with  it  the  authority  to  accelerate 
certain  Federal  projects  that  are  con- 
gressi'inally  authorized,  projects  for  flood 
control  purposes,  for  reforestation,  and 
other  projects  of  that  type  in  which  you 
would  not  have  any  set  formula  as  to 
what  the  local  participation  would  be. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.     That  is  correct. 

Mr  SCRANTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  May  I  say  that  my 
understanding'  is  the  .■^ame  as  that  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma.  But  I  would 
like  to  find  out  if  there  is  any  limitation 
in  this  bill  as  to  the  amount  of  money 
for  Federal  projects  that  would  be  more 
than  50  percent  paid  for  by  the  Federal 
Government^  Are  there  any  limita- 
tions? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  unaware 
that  is  set  out  m  the  bill.  I  think  It 
would  be  limited  by  the  fact  that  your 
applications  for  participation  and  as- 
sistance on  the  local  level  are  probably 
going  to  be  voluminous  and  there  prob- 
ably will  be  very  little  that  will  be  avail- 
able for  the  strictly  Federal-type  project. 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  this  is  the  very  point 
about  which  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Bennett  I  and  I  and  other  Con- 
gressmen who  repre,sent  these  areas  of 
substantial  unemployment  are  con- 
cerned. We  are  very  well  aware  that 
most  of  these  areas  are  unable  to  afford 
50  percent  or  even  less  of  the  necessary 
funds.  What  we  want  to  know  is  what, 
therefore,  is  available  almost  immedi- 
ately in  the  wp.y  of  projects  that  would 
help  those  areas,  if  they  cannot  come  up 


with  50  percent  or  even  less  in  the  way 
of  local  funds 

Mr  EDMONDSON  If  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Blatnik]  will  yield 
further 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr,  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman  is 
well  aware.  I  am  sure,  that  the  com- 
munities receiving  assistance  under  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  are  able  to  ob- 
tain not  only  grants,  but  also  where  they 
have  financing  problems  are  able  to  ob- 
tain loans  for  the  balances  that  are 
needed  to  finance  these  projects.  So  the 
amount  of  Federal  assistance  would  in- 
clude the  lending  power  which  is  pres- 
ently in  the  Housine  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  supplementing  the  grant  au- 
thority which  has  been  conferred  upon 
the  Government  under  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  this  I  think  is  the  very 
point  which  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  BennettI,  was  trying  to  make. 
So  far  in  the  establishment  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Admini.^tration  there 
have  been  relatively  few  of  such  loans 
and  grants  made  for  such  areas  as  the 
ones  to  which  I  refer.  The.se  loans  and 
grants  are  not  speedily  obtained. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Yes;  the  gentleman 
is  correct.  I  think  I  overlooked  stating 
something  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Bennett]  during  our  colloquy. 
In  the  area  redevelopment  program  there 
is  a  provision  for  some  grant.s  and  loans 
for  community  facilities.  But  the  re- 
strictions are  so  tight  that  a  commu- 
nity would  only  be  eligible  for  this  grant 
or  loan,  or  a  combination  of  both,  lor 
a  community  facihty  if  it  can  prove  it 
is  needed  to  service  a  private  industrial 
development — they  almost  have  to  have 
a  contract  saying  if  they  get  money  to 
expand,  for  instance,  a  water  supply  sys- 
tem, they  will  get  an  industry'  there 
which  will  employ  a  certain  number  of 
people.  It  has  to  be  tied  to  an  industry, 
which  we  do  not  do  in  this  case  There- 
fore, that  is  why  it  is  a  slow  proce.ss. 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  Again  I  repeat  my 
question:  Is  there  any  way  of  ascer- 
taining from  the  bill  what  proportion  of 
it  might  be  used  for  such  Federal  proj- 
ects as  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  EDMONDSON  1  refers  to?  There  is  no 
provision  identified  in  the  bill  which  de- 
lineates this  at  all.  Perhaps  the  gentle- 
man is  correct  in  stating  that  there 
would  be  such  an  overwhelming  demand 
on  a  50-50  basis  that  there  would  be  very 
few,  if  any.  purely  Federal-type  projects 
coming  forth.  This  makes  it  all  the 
more  diflBcult  for  the  areas  that  really 
need  these  projects.  They  have  not  the 
money  for  their  share,  50  percent  or 
even  less. 

Mr.  BLATNIK  All  agencies  operating 
would  report  what  type  of  projects  they 
could  undertake  in  the  case  of  areas 
where  unemployment  is  severe — areas  of 
substantial  labor  surplus  and  the  Area 
Revelopment  areas.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  some  of  the  larger  communities, 
especially,  have  better  engineering  assist- 
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ance  and  better  engineered  programs 
underway  which  might  tend  to  use  up 
available  money  before  any  rural  or 
smaller  comn. unities  can  get  underway. 
That  is  why  ue  reserve  one-third  of  the 
ftmds  for  ruial  areas,  so  they  will  not 
be  consumed  by  larger  municipalities 
which  have  apphed  faster,  due  to  better 
engineeruig  stTvices  and  better  pru.^ram- 
ing  sei-vices.  But  it  sliii  reserves  that 
amount  to  be  given  to  these  people  who 
da  not  have  :he  facilities  of  the  larger 
communities,  such  as  those  to  which  I 
have  caiUer  rijferred. 

Mr.  SCRAJ«ITON.  If  Uie  gentleman 
will  yield  fu.ther.  is  the  gentleman's 
opinion  similar  to  that  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmondson],  that 
the  gentleman  believes  an  overwhelniing 
percentage  of  this  $900  million  will  be 
used  by  local  projects  on  the  50-50  or 
sometliing  more  bails  and  not  for  the 
type  of  Federal  projects  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  It  will  be  primarily 
community  facilities. 

Mr,  SCRANTON.  This  makes  it  very 
difficult  for  Uie  areas  tliat  need  it  most 
because  Uiey  do  not  have  this  money. 

Mr.  BLATI^IK.  Mr.  Chairman,  ex- 
perience under  the  water  pollution  con- 
trol program  iiidicates  that,  if  needed, 
some  means  :'or  raising  the  money  can 
be  found.  Cutting  back  to  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, vt-e  are  going  to  spend  the 
money.  The  only  decision  we  will  make 
here  today  or  tomorrow  is  whether  or 
not  a  portion  of  these  moneys  will  be 
used  to  put  tJic  unemployed  to  work — to 
build  someth.ng  or  to  construct  some- 
thing. If  we  want  to  keep  on  with  the 
unemployment  compensation  and  relief 
programs,  we  can  do  that  too.  and  con- 
tinue to  have  these  millions  of  people  sit- 
ting at  home,  when  they  could  be  doiiig 
constructive  v;ov\l.  We  could  put  about 
1  million  people,  at  least,  to  work.  Tliis 
bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  forthright  bill. 
There  is  no  b^Lck-door  spending  involved. 
The  criteria  are  clearly  speUed  out  by  us. 
It  needs  an  appropriation,  and  a  year 
from  now  these  agencies  will  all  be  ap- 
pearing before  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  -.he  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  other  committees.  They  will 
be  held  accountable.  When  they  are 
making  their  budget  requests  or  requests 
for  further  larograming,  they  can  be 
asked.  "What  did  you  do  with  the 
money?"  We  will  then  have  a  full  re- 
port and  a  lecord  of  performance  on 
this  program,  good  or  bad.  I  think  it  is 
going  to  be  good.  Where  it  can  be  en- 
larged, it  can  be  so  if  in  our  wisdom  the 
circumstances  and  the  economic  needs 
are  such  tha;;  it  can  be.  or  it  can  be 
streamlined  o:.-  cut  down.  But  the  Con- 
gress has  complete  control  of  this 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  this  is  a  clean 
bill.  It  is  a  conscientious  biH;  it  is  a 
needed  and  important  bill.  The  com- 
munities of  the  Congress  will  have  con- 
trol of  this  program.  There  will  be  no 
boondoggling  or  slush  funds  under  this 
bill.  If  there  is,  we  will  surely  kiiow 
about  it.  and  a  lot  of  us  on  this  side  as 
well  as  the  Members  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  will  certainly  make  a  big 
fuss  about  it.  I  have  evcr>'  confidence 
that  this  bill  is  going  to  work. 


Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. w;!l  the  tieiitleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Alab:una. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Like  my  col- 
league from  Oklahoma.  I  want  to  con- 
frratulate  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
the  author  of  this  bill  and  an  individual 
who  clearly  understands  the  impor- 
tance of  public  works  and  their  value 
for  a  progiam  such  as  is  cx)ntemplated 
in  H.R.  10113.  I  do  not  kiiow  of  any  bill 
that  has  been  reported  out  of  th.o  Pubhc 
Works  Committee  since  I  have  been  a 
member  that  has  been  as  carefully  or  as 
skillfully  drawn  as  this  bill.  I  know  the 
situation  is  as  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota has  stated,  that  it  will  protect  tiie 
integrity  of  the  Congress  and  will  place 
every  safeguard  in  it  to  see  that  there  is 
wise  and  prudent  use  made  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  these  funds  for  necessary 
public  works  in  depressed  areas,  that  will 
mean  so  much  to  the  future  economy 
of  this  country;  and  also  provide  the 
greatly  wanted  public  facilities  that  have 
been  going  begging  for  these  many  years 
since  the  commencement  of  hostiUties  in 
World  War  II.  I  think  it  is  a  wholesome 
proposal  and  one  that  we  can  all  join  in 
and  support  to  get  this  country's  un- 
employed working  again.  Again,  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  dear  friend  and  able  colleague, 
one  of  the  most  respected  and  best  in- 
formed men  in  the  whole  field  of  public 
works.  As  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Buildings  he  knows  the 
problem  as  it  relates  to  the  entire  coun- 
try. I  appreciate  those  comments,  com- 
ing from  one  whose  judgment  I  so  highly 
esteem  and  whom  I  have  always  held 
in  the  highest  rcgaid 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Cliaii-man, 
the  gentleman  from  Mimiesota  has  re- 
ferred to  one  of  the  counties  in  his  dis- 
trict, St.  Louis  Cotmty.  Other  Members 
of  this  body,  even  though  they  do  not 
come  from  the  State  of  Minnesota  may 
be  somewhat  familiar  with  the  situation 
in  that  coimty  and  with  the  seriotis 
unemployment  problem  which  the  gen- 
tleman lias  mentioned  in  St.  Louis 
C:;unty  and  other  counties  in  northeast- 
ern Minnesota. 

In  that  connection  and  as  an  example, 
perhaps  for  other  parts  of  the  coimtry, 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could  give  us 
some  examples  of  projects  which  he  feels 
St.  Louis  Coimty  and  other  pains  of 
Minnesota's  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict might  participate  in  if  this  bill 
should  become  law.  Specifically  I  should 
like  to  ask  concerning  certain  of  the 
commtmities  on  the  Iron  Range  in  Min- 
nesota, northwest  of  Duluth.  Will  the 
gentleman  give  us  some  idea  specifically 
of  projects  which  the  chairman  believes 
would  be  in  operation,  let  us  say  next 
year,  if  this  bill  should  become  law? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  could  run  them  off 
from  memory,  town  by  town  and  project 
by  project.  I  shall  give  the  gentleman 
a  few  illustrations.  Let  us  take  my  home 
lovm  of  Chi?holm.  which  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  8  000      It   needs  an  en- 


tirely new  water  system,  a  new  source 
of  watei .  They  have  been  desp>erateiy 
working  with  some  State  funds  in  an 
effort  to  try  to  locate  wells,  and  they 
have  cjompleted  that  survey.  They  also 
need  a  large  extension  of  their  sewer 
system.  In  my  hometown  unemploy- 
ment averages  about  22  to  24  percent. 

In  Hibbing,  Minn.,  unemploj-ment  is 
about  20  percent  plus,  or  4  times  the 
national  average.  Hibbing  desperately 
needs  to  expand  :ts  sewaj;e  treatment 
plant  which  is  qiuie  old.  They  need  uo 
improve  their  water  system,  and  they 
need  virtiually  a  whole  new  system  of  gas- 
lines  for  their  munic:pally  owned  gas 
.■-ystem.  They  are  trying  to  attract  new 
industry  and  in  order  to  induce  new  m- 
dustr:i-  to  come  there,  they  have  to  re- 
place that  system. 

Another  municipality  has  no  .i.ul.  Ti.e 
jail  was  condemned  by  the  State  health 
authorities.  I  shall  not  name  the  t  >wn 
It  is  a  fine  little  town,  on  M.nnesou  s 
Iron  Range;  it  could  take  advantage  of 
this  program. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  Iron  Range  Re- 
sources and  Rehabilitation  Ccmmis.'-ion 
showed  that  35  communilies  had  projects 
which  could  be  undertaken.  Some  com- 
munities did  not  have  funds  available; 
but  a  good  number  did,  and  with  as- 
sLstance  in  financing  their  portion,  a 
good  number  m^^rc  could  partic:imte. 

Mr.  MacGRECHDR.  How  woulc  the 
municipalities  in  order  to  get  the  50- 
percent  matching  funds  for  the  projects 
raise  that  money? 

Mr.  BLATNIK  In  the  case  of  tlie 
sewage  and  water  works  they  could  raise 
it  by  bonds.  They  are  cx>n.sultina  sjx^cial- 
ists  in  that  field  now.  They  are  also  dis- 
cussing how  they  can  borrow  to  pet  com- 
munity facilities  The\'  can  borrow  or 
sell  securities  for  about  20  or  30  percent 
of  their  share,  leaving  20  to  25  percent. 
They  can  raise  that  amount  of  money 
and  take  advantage  of  this  50-;5ercent 
grant. 

Mr.  MArCiREGOR.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman agree,  as  the  centleman  from 
Pennsylvania  pointed  out.  that  the  very 
severely  depre.'^sed  areas  that  have  dif- 
ficulty in  raising  funds  are  going  to  have 
continuing  difficulty  if  this  becomes  law 
in  raising  the  money? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  This  50  percent  is  a 
very  arl)itrary  limitation.  But  it  will 
assist  a  great  number  in  need  of  help. 
If  they  qualify  in  every  respect  except 
they  cannot  raise  the  other  50  percent, 
there  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which  they 
might  be  able  to  raise  the  money.  Again, 
experience  under  existing  programs  indi- 
cates that  when  necessarjv  most  com- 
munities can  find  the  means  to  mat^h 
the  grants — grants  arc  a  ereat  stimulus 
to  public  works  construction. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  pointing  out  ti.at  areas  that 
are  in  need  will  not  benefit  under  this. 

Mr.  BLATNIK  The  g'-ntleman  knows 
I  did  not  .<;ay  tliat:  these  are  his  remarks. 
Many  of  Minnesota's  communities  will 
benefit  even  though  this  is  a  modest 
bill. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  Lo  the  gentle- 
man from  'Virginia. 
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Mr.  JENNINGS.  Why  was  the  50-per- 
cent limitation  placed  in  the  bill  in  this 
body?  Why  was  it  not  brought  to  this 
body  similar  to  the  one  in  the  other  body? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  that  we  were 
attempting  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable 
compromise  with  our  colleagues  across 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  What  the  gentle- 
man is  saying  is  that  the  people  who  are 
worried  about  the  50  percent  are  the 
ones  responsible  for  having  this  bill? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Yes.  I  will  be  glad 
to  support  an  amendment  raising  it. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Is  there  anything 
under  the  rule  to  prevent  the  gentlemen 
who  are  opposed  to  the  50  percent  from 
offering  an  amendment  to  strike  that 
section  out  and  accept  the  provision 
placed  in  the  bill  by  the  other  body? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.     No. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  They  can  put  in 
something  that  these  so-called  bleeding 
hearts  passed? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  The  point  is  very  well 
taken.  The  philosophy  of  some  of  those 
over  there  is  something  like  saying  you 
give  them  help  but  you  would  give  them 
nothing. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Is  there  any  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  that  would  limit  the 
amount  of  money  that  goes  to  an  indi- 
vidual State? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.     Ye.s,  10  percent. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Would  it  be  pos- 
sible to  finance  the  Lake  Erie  and  Ohio 
Canal  with  this  money? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  cannot  answer 
that  offhand.  What  is  the  amount  of 
the  project 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  The  amount  of  the 
project  I  do  not  think  has  yet  been  es- 
tablished. There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk 
about  it. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  If  it  is  a  navigation 
project  it  would  come  tmder  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  Under  existing  authority 
we  now  have,  people  can  move  into  a 
project  and  get  it  underway,  if  it  is  under 
S400.000.  without  specific  authorization 
by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Do  I  understand 
the  gentleman  then  to  say  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  finance  the  Lake  Erie  and  Ohio 
Canal,  which  is  a  navigational  project, 
out  of  the  $900  million  provided  in  this 
bill? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.     It  might  be  possible. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  If  the  expenditure 
was  under  $400,000. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  call  the 
gentleman's  attention  to  the  language 
on  page  16  commencing  at  Une  3  and 
going  through  line  7.  which  establishes 
the  time  of  construction  of  these  small 
projects  that  heretofore  have  been  au- 
thorized as  flood  control,  river  and  har- 
bor, or  watershed  projects?  Under  the 
terms  of  this  bill,  with  reference  to  these 
large  projects  that  could  not  be  com- 
pleted within  a  short  period  of  time,  it  is 


expected  that  the  12-month  limitation 
would  be  respected. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  In  the  event  that 
Ibter  the  Ohio  Canal  was  authorized  by 
a  bill  yet  to  be  approved  by  this  House, 
then,  with  that  authorization,  it  would 
be  possible  to  finance  the  project  with- 
out having  to  come  back  to  the  Congress 
and  go  through  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  No.  You 
would  have  to  have  it  authorized  by  the 
Congress,  and  then  it  would  be  eligible, 
but  it  would  have  to  go  through  the  ap- 
propriation process  that  you  have  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  make  this  point  clear.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  Coordinator  of  Public  Works, 
I,  the  original  author  and  sponsor  for 
years  of  that  Office,  agreed  personally  to 
drop  the  Coordinator  of  Public  Works.  I 
did  not  do  it  because  I  did  not  believe  in 
the  program.  In  the  first  place,  the  Co- 
ordinator provision  does  not  do  any- 
thing more  than  Prc.'^ident  Eisenhower 
did  for  8  years  wiien  by  administrative 
action  he  created  his  own  public  works 
advisory  group.  He  had  this  for  8  years. 
The  present  administration  is  going  to 
do  the  same  and  have  a  Coordinator  of 
Public  Works  to  .erather  information. 
Some  have  referred  to  it  as  a  new  agency. 
It  is  not  a  new  agency.  Some  have 
talked  about  some  super  czar  and  so  on, 
and  becau.se  of  this  confusion  it  was 
dropped  for  the  time  being  to  give  Mem- 
bers an  opportunity  to  think  it  over  and 
study  it  and  become  better  informed. 
We  hope  that  in  some  future  session — I 
hope  next  year — we  can  make  a  more  ef- 
fective explanation  of  what  this  pro- 
gram will  do.  This  is  why  we  dropped 
it  at  this  time.  We  did  not  drop  it  to 
gimmick  up  any  bill,  as  someone  re- 
marked about  a  farm  bill.  It  is  the  only 
amendment  and  we  make  a  clear  ex- 
planation of  why  we  want  to  drop  it. 
There  are  no  apologies  for  it.  A  second 
amendment  is  not  necessary.  Some  still 
do  not  believe  the  legal  language — which 
is  complicated  sometimes — but  the  re- 
port explains  that  this  aid  does  not  go  to 
schools.  There  are  those  who  have  some 
doubts  about  it,  but  there  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  and  there  is  no  question  in 
the  mind  of  any  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. It  is  spelled  out  clearly  in  the  re- 
port, and  there  is  one  sentence  put  in 
that  none  of  this  aid  shall  go  to  schools. 
That  was  to  satisfy  those  few  objectors 
on  that  score. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  a  good  deal 
of  deference  and  a  certain  amoimt  of 
temerity  that  T  follow  the  able  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  who  has  just 
spoken  He  has  this  bill  at  his  finger- 
tips. He  ought  to  have  it.  He  wrote  it. 
He  is  responsible  for  it.  He  explained 
various  itenxs  in  the  bill  today,  which  I 
had  not  heard  before. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  my  colleagues 
share  my  concern  over  the  unemploy- 
ment that  exists  throughout  the  Nation 
and  all  of  us  would  like  to  find  a  real 
workable  solution  to  the  problem.      Of 


course  if  the  business  leaders  of  our  great 
country  had  confidence  in  the  future 
there  would  be  no  concern  about  the  un- 
employment problem  and  we  would  not 
be  discussing  this  clumsy  and  thoroughly 
political  attempt  to  provide  work  for  the 
idle.  While  doubt  and  uncertainty  exist, 
however,  those  who  employ  men  and 
women  are  naturally  cautious  and  un- 
employment is  bound  to  exist.  This  bill, 
H.R.  10113,  however,  is  not  the  answer 
to  the  problem,  because  it  will  not  result 
in  the  creation  of  jobs  for  any  substantial 
number  of  persons  now  unemployed  who 
need  and  want  to  work.  Indeed,  the  in- 
effectual i-emedy  it  provides  may  be  far 
worse  for  the  country  than  the  ailment  it 
aims  to  cure. 

There  are  seven  main  objectionable 
features  of  this  bill,  which  are  di.scussed 
in  detail  in  the  minority  views  in  the 
committee  rep>ort  signed  by  13  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  I 
will  discuss  only  one  of  the  objection- 
able provisions  of  H  R  10113.  and  my  col- 
leagues will  discuss  the  other  bad  fea- 
tures of  the  bill. 

Sections  3  through  8  of  the  bill  estab- 
lish a  new  Federal  agency,  to  be  named 
"The  Office  of  Public  Works  Coordina- 
tion and  Acceleration"  and  authorizes 
and  directs  the  performance  of  its  speci- 
fied function  by  a  Director  of  that 
agency.  It  provides  that  the  Director 
and  Deputy  Director  are  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Director 
will  receive  $20,000  per  annum,  which  is 
the  same  salary  as  an  a.ssistant  Cabinet 
officer,  and  the  Deputy  Director  will  re- 
ceive $18,500.  The  Director  is  author- 
ized to  make  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  wishes,  to  establish  advisory  com- 
mittees as  he  may  deem  necessary,  and 
to  appoint  unestimatcd  numbers  of  other 
officials  and  employees  for  this  new 
agency.  Herewith  will  be  established  a 
new  Federal  bureaucracy  which  could 
easily  be  great,er  than  any  Government 
bureaucracy  now  in  existence 

The  Director  is  directed  to  encourage 
the  coordination  of  planning  policies  for 
construction  of  all  public  works,  and  for 
this  purpose  he  is  required  to  review  in- 
formation collected  from  each  depart- 
ment, instrumentality  and  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  of  State  and 
local  governments  is  well  to  determine- 
First.  What  public  works  projects  have 
been  or  are  in  the  process  of  being 
planned  for  construction. 

Second.  What  public  works  projects 
are  required  to  meet  national,  regional, 
and  economic  development. 

Third.  What  the  present  policies  are 
of  the  various  departments,  agencies,  and 
instrumentalities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, wnth  respect  to  plaiuiing  public 
works;  and 

Fourth.  To  what  extent  the  policies  of 
each  such  department,  agency,  and  in- 
striunentality  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments should  be  coordinated  with  an 
overall  policy  with  respect  to  public 
works  planning  and  construction  and 
methods  for  such  coordination. 

Fifth.  He  shall  submit  a  report  from 
to  time  to  the  President  and  Congress. 


1962 
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May  I  empha,size  the  fact  that  this 
authority  of  the  Director  applies  to  the 
planning  and  construction  of  all  Federal 
and  federally  assist-ed  public  works  pro- 
f;rams  and  projects,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary, and  is  not  in  any  way  restricted  to 
the  acceleration  of  a  public  works  pro- 
gram to  relieve  unemployment. 

It  can  readilv  be  conceived  that  the 
Director,  armed  with  the  authority  con- 
tained in  this  bill,  could  take  over  the 
policymaking  now  exercised  by  existing 
Federal  agencies  and  could  either  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  control  the  development 
of  all  Federal  and  Federal-aid  public 
works  programs  and  the  selection  and 
scheduling  of  specific  projects  for  plan- 
ning and  construction. 

Conflict  and  confusion  will  reign  su- 
preme when  the  policies  of  all  Federal. 
State,  and  local  agencies  that  now  ad- 
minister public  works  are  forced  to  fit 
into  an  "overaH"  policy  mold  And.  if 
the  Director  is  successful  in  imposmc  his 
will  upon  the  policies,  plans,  and  deci- 
sions of  other  Federal  agencies  and  State 
and  local  governments,  which  appears 
inevitable,  he  will  become  an  all-power- 
ful political  pork-barrel  czar.  He  will  be 
able  to  control  all  public  works  projects 
in  which  any  Federal  moneys  are  in- 
volved, from  the  construction  of  huge 
multipuiTX)se  dams  and  reservoirs 
throughout  the  Nation  to  the  erection 
of  a  single  lamppost  in  a  city  street. 
It  seems  incredible,  but  that  is  what  this 
bill  provides.  Should  this  bill  become 
law,  the  role  of  the  Congress  in  initiat- 
ing and  providing  funds  for  public  works 
will  be  reduced  to  little  more  than  a  rub- 
berstamping  approval  of  such  projects 
and  programs  that  the  Director  may  sub- 
mit, because  he  can  effectively  insulate 
the  Congress  from  the  views  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Government  agencies 
which  now  actually  administer  public 
works. 

There  is  widespread  opposition  to  the 
creation  of  this  new  Federal  agency. 
The  administration  is  strongly  opposed 
to  it  as  is  evidenced  by  opinions  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  by  a  number  of 
representatives  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  quote  some  of  them  as  follows.  First, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior: 

Thus,  we  feel  that  there  would  be  a 
partial  duplication  of  the  functions  to  be 
performed  by  the  Administrator.  Coordinator, 
or  Director  with  those  already  being  per- 
formed by  the  various  governmental  agen- 
cies, including  the  E>epartment  of  the  In- 
terior. It  Is  difficult  to  determine  from  this 
bill  how  those  functions  will  be  coordinated 
with  those  of  other  agencies  having  similar 
responsibilities  for  public  works  construc- 
tion. 

Again  I  quote  from  the  report  of  the 
General   Services  Administration: 

We  believe  that  the  establishment  of  an 
Office  of  Public  Works  Coordination  and 
Acceleration  as  contemplated  by  H.R.  10113 
is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  In  con- 
nection with  the  planning,  coordination,  and 
administration  of  a  public  works  accelera- 
tion program.  It  Is  felt  that  such  planning, 
coordination,  and  administration  can  best  be 
handled  through  those  existing  agencies 
which  now  have  program  authority  and 
which  presently  are  engaged  in  public  works 
or  other  programs  on  behalf  of  the  President. 


Once  more  I  quote  from  the  report  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare: 

We  are  in  full  accord  with  the  general  cb- 
iectives  of  this  bill.  We  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  the  attainment  of  these  goals 
requires  the  establlsliment  of  a  new  Go\ern- 
ment  agency.  The  planning  and  coordina- 
tion that  is  necessary  to  assure  the  initiation 
or  acceleration  of  the  most  useful  projects, 
when  the  economic  situation  requires  such 
action,  can  best  be  done  by  the  agencies 
which  currently  have  program  autiiority, 
with  central  leadership  furnished  tljrough 
the  agencies  that  now  coordinate  public 
works  and  other  programs  on  behalf  of  the 
President. 

And  again  from  the  testimony  of  Mr 
Alan  L.  Dean.  Deputy  Administrator 
for  Administration,  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  who  said: 

Our  major  objection  to  H.R  10113  is  that 
it  would  create  an  additional  Government 
agency.  I  don't  by  such  a  statement,  mean 
to  Imply  that  creation  of  additional  Govern- 
ment agencies  is  necessarily  in  itself  bad. 
However,  we  believe  that  additional  Govern- 
ment agenclei  should  be  established  only 
upon  a  finding  of  clear  and  sufficient  need 
in  this  case.  •  •  •  We  believe  that  accelera- 
tion can  best  be  carried  out  by  those  agencies 
which  are  presently  engaged  In  coordinating 
public  works  and  other  programts  on  behalf 
of  the  President. 

A  bill,  having  the  similar  purpose  to 
relieve  unemployment  as  this  bill,  which 
was  passed  by  the  other  body,  contains 
no  provision  for  the  Office  of  Public 
Works  Coordination  and  Acceleration. 

The  Congress  working  with  existing 
Government  agencies  can  maintain  as 
they  have  in  the  past,  an  inventory  of  the 
status  of  all  public  works  programs  and 
projects;  keep  the  President  and  the 
Congress  informed  on  the  unemployment 
situation;  and  make  recommendations 
for  regular  public  works  programs  and 
for  the  acceleration  of  programs  to  com- 
bat recessions.  There  is  absolutely  no 
need  to  create  a  new  super-Federal 
agency  to  duplicate  these  functions. 
Furthermore.  H.R,  10113  provides  no 
procedures  or  authority  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  such  a  plan  of  so-called 
coordination  when  it  is  finally  prepared. 
Even  the  $900  million  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  bill  will  be  admin- 
istered and  expended  with  no  regard  for 
such  a  plan. 

As  the  debate  on  this  measure  pro- 
gresses, we  of  the  minority  party  will 
point  out  in  detail,  supported  by  facts  and 
figures,  that  it  is  unnecessary  legislation: 
that  it  will  not  achieve  its  objective;  that 
it  concentrates  excessive  power  in  the 
President,  and  that  it  definitely  under- 
mines the  authority  and  responsibilities 
of  the  Congress.  Furthermore,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  department  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  is  wasteful  and  extravagant 
and  not  in  the  interests  of  the  economy 
of  our  country.  The  bill  should  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida    I  Mr.  Cramer  t. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  tliat  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.       [After     counting.  1       Seventy- 


seven  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  206] 


Andersen, 

Fogarty 

Mallliard 

Minn. 

Prazier 

Merrow 

Anfuso 

Garland 

Morris 

Baring 

Granahan 

Morrison 

Barrett 

Green,  Oreg 

Moulder 

Ba.ss.  N.H. 

Hall 

O'Brien,  HI. 

Blitch 

Hubert 

PUcher 

Boiling 

Henderson 

Powell 

Bonner 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Santangelo 

Buckley 

Inouye 

Saund 

Celler 

Keams 

Soberer 

Curtis.  Mass. 

Kllburn 

Seelv- Brown 

Viggs 

Kornegay 

Shelley 

Donohue 

McDowell 

Spence 

Ellsworth 

McMUlan 

Stratton 

Evlns 

McSween 

Willis 

Fascell 

Macdonald 

I 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resiuiied  the  chair, 
Mr.  Keogh.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  10113,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  382  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  restimed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  LMr.  Cr.mvier]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  intend  to  vote 
against  the  Public  Works  Acceleration 
Act  because,  in  my  estimation,  it  is  a 
political  boondoggle  of  the  worst  type. 

It  will  not  help  materially  the  unem- 
ployed of  our  country. 

It  represents  further  uncalled  for  and 
reckless  deficit  spending. 

It  establishes  more  bureaucracy  in  the 
Federal  Government  and  gives  unprece- 
dented powers  to  the  executive  which 
belong  to  the  Congress. 

Just  recently,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  told  the  people  of  this 
coimtry  in  a  personal  address  that  we 
were  not  now  in  or  headed  for  a  reces- 
sion. I  believe  him.  Yet,  such  legisla- 
tion as  this  can  only  be  defended  in  the 
event  of  a  serious  upheaval  in  the  econ- 
omy. And  passage  of  this  bill  by  the 
Congress  can  only  result  in  shaking  the 
public  confidence  to  such  an  extent  that 
more  of  our  workers  could  be  put  out  of 
jobs. 

The  addition  of  nearly  a  billion  dollars 
to  the  already  horrendous  national  debt 
is  unjustified  tmder  these  circumstances. 
Such  reckless  economics  is  inflationary, 
and  our  working  people  will  pay  for  it 
through  higher  prices. 

There  is  presently  available  to  the  ad- 
ministration more  than  $2 '2  billion 
which  could  be  used  to  create  more  jobs. 
Yet,  it  ignores  these  funds  and  asks  for 
a  political  slush  fund,  which  wasn't  in- 
cluded in  the  budget  presented  to  this 
Congress. 

The  establishment  of  further  bureau- 
cratic positions  to  administer  these 
funds  and  the  abdication  by  Congress  of 
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Its  responsibility  to  approve  specific  ap- 
propriations for  specific  projects  is  un- 
warranted and  dangerous. 

Our  workers  in  Vermont,  and  other 
Northern  States,  should  be  aware  that 
th.s  bill  is  a  further  political  sop  to 
States  which  for  years  have  been  trying 
to  steal  industries  and  jobs  away  from 
our  area.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
House  bill,  the  results  cannot  help  but 
benefit  these  States  to  the  greatest 
degree. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  for  instance, 
that  in  the  committee  report  on  this 
bill,  the  majority  party  lists  1  064  areas 
in  the  United  States  which  would  be 
eligible  for  assistance  tuider  the  act  and 
not  one  Vermont  area  was  listed. 

Even  should  a  Vermont  area  be  eligi- 
ble, however,  the  chances  of  receiving 
any  assistance  of  real  value  are  so  slim 
and  the  fundamental  arguments  against 
this  legislation  are  so  preponderant,  I 
could  still  not  support  it. 

It  will  not  help  our  workers.  Another 
billion  dollars  of  red  ink  should  not  be 
spilled  on  our  taxpayers.  And  I  am  op- 
posed to  abdicating  the  responsibilities 
which  the  people  of  Vermont  sent  me  to 
Washington  to  carry  out. 

Mr  CLANCY  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  H.R,  10113,  an  ujmeces- 
sary,  injudicious  bill  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, would  be  totally  ineffective  in  at- 
taining the  ends  allegedly  sought. 

First,  and  most  important,  the  appro- 
priation of  $G03  million  is  unnecessary 
because  there  are  billions  of  unexpended 
dollars  available  to  the  administration 
under  previous  congressional  authoriza- 
tion that  can  be  effectively  expended  in 
unemployment  areas.  Why  should  the 
President  ask  Congress  for  additional 
funds  to  accelerate  construction  of  pub- 
lic works  when  the  administration  has 
failed  to  use  the  vast  sums  available  to  it 
which  could  afford  some  direct  and  sub- 
stantial relief  for  imemployment?  The 
proponents  of  this  bill  have  not  ade- 
quately answered  this  vital  question. 

Second.  The  bill  is  injudicious  because 
it  gives  the  President  blanket  authoriza- 
tion to  select  the  programs  and  projects 
to  be  constructed  and  to  determine  what 
amoimt  of  money  is  to  be  appropriated 
for  each  project.  I  cannot  support  leg- 
islation which  would  delegate  powers  to 
the  President  which  are  constitutionally 
and  traditionally  a  function  of  the  legis- 
lative branch.  This  bill  would  enable 
the  President  to  completely  bypass  the 
standard  appropriation  process.  How 
can  we  In  good  conscience  abdicate  our 
responsibilities  and  further  erode  the 
traditional  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances so  indispensable  to  insuring  sepa- 
ration of  the  powers  of  government? 
The  concentration  of  power  in  the  exec- 
utive branch  has  already  reached  fright- 
ening proportions.  It  is  imperative  that 
we  not  make  a  grave  situation  hopeless 
by  voting  for  this  bill. 

Third.  Because  of  the  required  time 
lag  before  actual  construction  can  begin 
on  public  works  programs  this  bill  will 
not  provide  the  jobs  so  many  of  our  citi- 
zens   desperately   need    now.     Further, 


great  numbers  of  our  unemployed  are 
unskilled  workers  who  will  not  benefit 
from  any  job  opportunities  that  may  be 
created  by  such  projects.  This  bill 
would  not  significantly,  if  at  all,  al- 
leviate the  serious  unemployment  prob- 
lem facing  this  country.  Moreover,  I 
believe  that  expansion  of  employment 
opportunities  should  come  from  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  economy.  And  cer- 
tainly a  program  which  would  result  in 
further  deficit  financing  by  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  stimulate  and  encotu-age 
growth  by  private  enterprise.  It  is  clear 
that  H  R,  10113  would  further  increase 
deficit  financing  for  no  portion  of  the 
S900  miUion  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated is  contained  in  the  budget. 

Another  undesirable  feature  of  this  bill, 
one  which  cannot  be  overstressed,  is  the 
unnecessary  creation  of  a  Federal  agen- 
cy which  would  in  large  part  duplicate 
functions  that  can  best  be  handled  by 
existing  agencies.  In  addition,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  measure  the  Director 
of  the  new  Office  of  Public  Works  Co- 
ordination and  Acceleration  could  exert 
almost  unfettered  control  over  public 
works  policies,  including  the  power  to 
influence  local  decisions.  It  would  be 
dangerous  mdeed  to  concentrate  so  much 
power  in  the  hands  of  one  man. 

There  is  absolutely  no  justification  for 
passing  H  R.  10113.  It  has  no  merit 
whatsoever.  The  measure  is  obviously 
politically  conceived  and  would  serve  no 
end  but  to  enhance  the  status  of  the 
party  in  power.  The  unemployed  would 
still  be  jobless,  but  the  bill's  objective 
will  have  been  achieved.  Some  voters 
will  be  blinded  by  this  illusory  meth- 
od of  combating  unemployment. 

I  strongly  urge  that  this  bill  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
doubt  if  I  will  use  the  30  minutes  al- 
lotted, unless  there  are  questions  of 
which  I  may  be  capable  of  answering. 
But  there  are  some  points  that  I  think 
are  important  at  this  time  and  this 
stage  of  debate  which  ought  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  opposition  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  on  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee now  for  8  years,  and  in  my  opinion 
this  is  the  worst  bill  that  has  ever  been 
voted  out  of  our  committee.  It  gives  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  or  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government — 
and  I  would  oppose  it  be  it  either  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  or  President  Eisenhower — 
it  gives  to  the  President  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  greater 
power,  in  a  more  unlimited  fashion,  be- 
yond any  precedent,  than  any  bill  that 
I  can  remember  for  some  time.  I  say  it 
is  without  precedent.  Some  people  will 
argue  "What  do  you  mean  it  is  without 
precedent,  because  when  President 
Eisenhower  was  in  the  Presidency  in 
1958  the  Republicans  and  the  Congress 
gave  to  the  President  a  requested  $400 
million  for  highway  acceleration  pro- 
grams, and  some  other  specific  anti- 
recession programs  were  enacted."  But 
this  is  the  difference,  and  this  is  an  im- 
portant difference  because  this  involves 
the  constitutional  powers  and  preroga- 
tives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  happen  to  believe  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 


ica. I  happen  to  believe  that  I  was 
elected  to  this  legislative  body  to  per- 
form a  legislative  function.  I  do  not  be- 
heve  I  was  elected  to  delegate  those 
fimctions  and  powers  to  the  President 
or  anyone  elese.  That  is  exactly  what 
is  being  done  in  this  bill  in  unprece- 
dented fashion.  The  President  is  bemg 
given  a  $900  million  blank  check — that 
is,  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment— a  $900  million  blank  check  to 
spend  on  any  type  of  local  public  works 
projects  deemed  necessary  by  the  local 
community,  which  means  anything  in- 
cluding ski  slides,  swimming  pools,  golf 
courses,  all  of  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
have  been  testified  to  by  some  of  the 
leading  public  officials  in  this  Nation,  in- 
cluding the  Governor  of  the  great  State 
of  Michigan,  the  mayor  of  the  great  c.ty 
of  Chicago,  suggesting  that  these  were 
projects  which  they  wanted  to  spend 
this  money  and  they  needed  it  and 
they  had  to  have  it.  The  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Michigan  said  he  had  to 
have  $689  million  of  the  total  in  order  to 
take  care  of  public  works,  local  and  ?tate 
projects,  needed  in  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan. You  know  how  much  would  be 
available  in  the  State  of  Michigan  out 
of  this  total  program  if  it  got  the  total 
10  percent  maximimi  to  which  it  would 
be  entitled  under  the  bill?  Some  $60 
million.  Do  you  know  how  many  unem- 
ployed people  could  be  employed  a  year 
in  Michigan  at  the  rate  of  $30  million 
annually,  this  being  about  a  2-ycar  pro- 
gram, as  far  as  putting  it  into  effect  is 
concerned?  About  12.000  people.  A 
drop  in  the  bucket. 

Did  you  hear  that  figure''  That  is  in 
the  evidence — 12,000  people.  I  suggest 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Bennett],  because  he  asked  the  ques- 
tion, and  rightly  so,  "Is  this  going  to 
help  unemployment  in  my  locality  where 
there  is  a  serious  problem  ?"  And  the 
answer  in  my  opinion  is.  "No "  You 
cannot  do  it  with  $900  million,  $300  mil- 
lion of  which  goes  to  paragraph  5'b) 
rural  redevelopment  program  areas  in 
the  first  place,  leaving  $600  million,  which 
would  mean  a  maximum  of  $60  million 
for  the  entire  State,  to  be  spent  over  a 
2-year  period.  And  I  repeat  that  means 
12.000  employees  a  year.  And.  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Meany,  it 
means  the  entire  bill,  if  it  takes  2  years 
to  spend  the  money,  which  is  estimated  it 
will  take,  that  125,000  employees  will  re- 
sult from  this  biU  per  year.  That  is 
0.03  percent  of  the  present  4  million  un- 
employment figure.  It  is  sheer  dema- 
goguery  and  inconscionably  misleads  the 
many  unemployed  to  suggest  this  bill  will 
cure  their  problems. 

Do  you  know  what  it  would  cost  to 
bring  this  unemployment  down  to  4  per- 
cent, or  to  reduce  it  by  1  million  employ- 
ees? If  this  is  the  an.swer — that  is.  pub- 
lic works  pump-priming.  WPA  projects, 
leaf -raking  projects — do  you  know  how 
much  money  it  would  take  to  employ  1 
million  people  under  this  forumla?  At 
least  $4  billion.  This  is  not  the  answer 
to  the  problem.  There  is  a  much  more 
acceptable,  a  much  more  proper  answer, 
and  it  does  not  involve  an  improper  dele- 
gation by  Congress  of  power  to  anyone. 
I  think  the  best  example  of  it  has  already 
been  mentioned,  the  $1,994,000,000  that 
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was  released  just  recently  by  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  for  highway  accellera- 
tion  under  a  presently  autiiorized  and 
financed  program  and  made  available  to 
the  States  for  obligation  this  year. 

For  instance,  to  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, if  I  correctly  remember  the  fig- 
ures, it  meant  about  $146  million  more 
to  be  ojjligated  right  now.  And  it  is  in  a 
program  that  has  been  proven  a  good 
program.  It  is  not  a  leaf-raking  type, 
swimming-pool,  ski-slide  type  program 
that  I  am  convinced,  if  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  fully  realized  that  we  were 
sitting  here  today  deliberating  whether 
we  were  going  to  put  50  percent  of  their 
money  into  this  type  project  would  rise 
up  in  righteous  protest  against. 

Some  people  say.  What  are  you  talk- 
ing about?  Are  you  trying  to  mislead 
US''  This  is  the  testimony  before  the 
committee.  Here  is  what  the  Area  Re- 
development Agency  is  doing  with  re- 
gard to  these  types  of  projects  as  re- 
ported by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
itself  as  of  Monday.  July  30.  1962.  You 
do  not  have  to  take  my  word  for  it;  here 
it  is.  The  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
admitted  that  this  is  the  area  in  which 
the  money  is  to  be  spent. 

Here  is  the  case  of  Ironwood.  Mich.: 
Gogebic  Range  Ski  Club,  to  build  a  ski 
resort,  a  $250,000  loan.  $150,000  grant. 

Pendleton  County.  W.  Va.:  To  oper- 
ate a  tourist  and  recreation  center, 
$1,477,000  grant,  for  a  State-operated 
tourist  and  recreation  center. 

Here  is  another  one:  University  of 
Colorado,  to  study  tourist  areas  across 
the  Nation:  statistical  profiles  on  urban 
industrial  areas. 

Park  City,  Utah;  $2,500  to  study  pro- 
posed ski  facihty. 

We  are  not  talking  through  our  hats. 
This  is  all  a  matter  of  evidence  before 
our  committee.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Stoddard,  representing  the  Interior  De- 
partment, said  this  was  what  he  was 
going  to  spend  this  money  for,  if  this 
money,  $900  million,  were  made  available 
to  him. 

Here  is  the  description.  This  is  his 
testimony  as  it  appears  on  page  159  of 
the  hearings: 

Tlie  Department  of  the  Interior  adminis- 
ters 181  million  acres  of  Federal  land  on 
which  livestock  are  grazed  under  permit. 
Large  acreages  need  Improvements  that  will 
conserve  soil  and  moisture  and  Increase  for- 
age production.  Such  improvements  In- 
volve: 32  million  acres  needing  brush  con- 
trol; 12  million  acres  needing  to  be  seeded; 
16  million  acres  needing  weed-control  treat- 
ments; over  half  a  million  water  development 
and  water  control  structures  should  be  con- 
structed; more  than  a  thousand  miles  of 
fencing  is  needed. 

That  is  right.  That  sounds  like  a  re- 
turn to  WPA  to  me. 

I  mentioned  what  Governor  Swainson 
suggested.  He  spoke  about  school  con- 
struction. 

On  page  108  the  Community  Facili- 
ties Administration  lists  present  loans  for 
advance  planning.  Here  is  a  list  of  the 
projects.  In  the  State  of  Alabama,  in 
the  advance  planning  money,  $57,000, 
for  school  construction  planning  esti- 
mated cost.  $1.3  million.  The  definition 
in  the  bill  is  that  any  'federally 
financed"  program  can  now  be  eligible. 


I  understand  amendments  are  going 
to  be  offered  to  strike  out  scliools.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  is  just  an 
admission  about  how  ill  advised  and 
poorly  drafted  this  bill  was. 

This  leads  to  how  this  bill  before  us 
came  into  being.  The  administration 
wanted  a  $2  billion  standby  authority. 
The  minute  our  hearings  started  they 
wanted  $600  million  more  immediately. 
The  hearings  were  held,  and  lo  and  be- 
hold, after  they  were  over  with,  and  we 
were  not  consulted  on  the  makeup  of 
the  bill  on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  a  bill 
was  presented  to  the  committee,  rubber- 
stamped  by  the  majority,  brought  up  on 
one  morning  and  passed  the  same  morn- 
ing, and  in  that  bill  was  not  $600  mil- 
lion for  public  works  programs  but,  lo 
and  behold,  it  was  $900  million.  We  on 
the  minority  asked  what  was  the  jus- 
tification for  $300  million  additional,  and 
it  is  obvious,  when  you  read  the  report, 
with  this  list  of  communities  involved 
as  rural  redevelopment,  the  reason  it  was 
included  was  that  it  covered  practically 
the  waterfront,  whether  there  was  need 
or  not.  in  order  to  get  enough  people  in 
the  rural  area,  which  is  not  judged  on 
the  basis  of  "unemployment"  under  the 
law,  it  is  judged  on  the  basis  of  "under- 
employment." on  whether  the  people  in 
one  rural  area  make  as  much  as  people 
make  that  do  not  have  comparable  liv- 
ing conditions  or  comparable  cost  of  liv- 
ing in  some  other  area.  So  the  $300  mil- 
lion was  added  without  any  discussion, 
without  any  hearings,  without  any  re- 
quest from  any  department  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Government.  The 
$300  million  for  rural  area  redevelop- 
ment was  added  for  the  obvious  purpose 
of  including  enough  areas,  even  though 
not  unemployment  areas,  to  try  to  get 
the  bill  passed  by  including  enough  con- 
gressional districts. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Blatnik].  said  this  bill 
makes  50  percent  Federal  grants  avail- 
able. He  is  unhappy  about  it;  it  should 
be  more  he  says.  The  bill  introduced  in 
February  1962  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  LMr.  Blatnik]  carried 
exactly  the  same  provision.  50  percent. 
But  I  say  to  the  gentleman,  and  I 
brought  this  up  in  committee  and  no 
one  was  willing  to  do  anything  about 
it — the  fact  that  there  is  a  restriction 
in  this  bill  now  that  will  keep  any  com- 
munity that  is  hard  up  for  cash  from 
building  anything  under  this  program. 
I  challenge  the  gentleman  to  refute  that 
statement. 

I  will  repeat — that  there  is  a  provision 
in  this  bill  which  would  prevent  any 
community  that  has  a  financial  need — 
and  that  is  supposed  to  be  the  excuse  for 
it,  that  they  cannot  raise  enough  money 
and  therefore  they  have  to  have  this 
grant  money — there  is  a  provision  in  this 
bill  which  will  prevent  any  community 
that  has  a  need  and  that  does  not  have 
matching  funds  for  doing  the  job.  and  I 
pointed  it  out  in  the  committee  hearings 
but  to  no  avail. 

Here  is  the  provision.  It  appears  on 
page  19  in  section  10.  Now  listen  to  this. 
This  has  to  do  with  chronic  unemploy- 
ment areas  that  they  have  claimed,  those 
areas  where  the  bond  issue  money  is  all 


gone  and  where  they  have  claimed  the 
communities  cannot  borrow  or  put  up 
their  own  money  to  match  what  this  bill 
provides  for  or  what  is  presently  avail- 
able. 

Here  is  what  the  committee  wrote  in 
this  bill.  The  philosophy  is  good,  but  it 
is  not  going  to  help  unemployment  areas 
and  imderfinanced  municipahties  and 
counties  and  States.  Here  is  what  it 
says.     It  says: 

No  part  of  any  allocation  made  by  the 
President  under  this  act  shall  be  made  avail- 
able during  any  fiscal  year — 

Now  listen  to  this.  You  have  to  realize 
that  these  local  communities — and  I  am 
sure  you  do  realize  this — in  most  of  the 
States  many  of  them  operate  on  a  bi- 
ennial basis.  They  meet  once  every 
other  year.  They  cannot  juggle  their 
budgets  every  6  months.  The  States 
have  to  live  by  what  the  legislature  does. 
The  municipalities  do  budget  on  an  an- 
nual basis.  How  are  they  going  to  juggle 
figures  as  required  by  this  provision? 

To  read  further,  it  says : 

No  part  of  any  allocation  made  by  the 
President  under  this  act  shall  be  made  avail- 
able during  any  fiscal  year  to  any  State  or 
local  government  for  any  public  works  proj- 
ect— 

This  is  a  condition — 

unless  the  proposed  or  planned  total  expendi- 
ture (exclusive  of  Federal  funds)  of  such 
State  or  local  government  during  such  fiscal 
year  for  all  its  capital  Improvement  projects 


What?— 
is  increased — 

Now,  the  total  expenditures  of  the  city 
have  to  be  increased — 

by  an  amount  approximately  equal  to  the 
non-Federal  funds  required  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  such  public  works  project. 

I  listened  to  the  appeal  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Minnesota  that 
this  is  going  to  help  all  these  communi- 
ties that  do  not  have  enough  funds  avail- 
able. I  say  that  this  condition  requires 
that  the  State  or  local  community  match 
that  50  percent  with  a  50  percent 
increased  total  public  works  construc- 
tion amount,  not  that  they  were  going 
to  spend  on  this  project  anyway,  but  50 
percent  in  new  accelerated  previously 
unprogramed  and  unflnanced  projects. 
Does  the  gentleman  dispute  that? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Yes;  I  certainly  do 
dispute  that. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Then  the  gentleman 
does  not  read  the  language  correctly,  be- 
cause that  is  what  it  says. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Not  only  do  I  read 
the  language  correctly  but  I  know  this 
situation  because  it  applies  precisely  in 
my  own  hometown.  What  it  means 
simply  is  this.  When  a  municipality  has 
scheduled  a  public  works  program  at  a 
certain  level  and  to  insure  additional 
employment,  we  ask  them  to  increase 
their  amount  to  match  the  Federal 
funds. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  to  increase  the 
amount  of  local  expenditures,  in  other 
words? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Would  my  colleague 
let  me  finish? 

Mr,  CRAMER.  But  you  said  the  funds 
are  not  available. 
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Mr.  BLATNIK.  You  challenged  me. 
Will  you  yield  to  me  to  answer? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man further:  yes. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Let  me  give  an  ex- 
ample. What  this  does — No.  1 — it  pre- 
vents a  municipality  that  has  scheduled 
a  certain  level  of  expenditures  for  public 
improvements  from  utilizing  Federal 
funds  and  from  saying  "Oh.  goody, 
goody.  We  will  just  take  this  50-percent 
grant  and  make  a  saving  on  the  other 
and  use  It  for  some  other  purpose."  For 
example,  let  us  say  we  have  $100,000  in 
a  capital  improvements  fund;  $100,000 
is  not  sufBcient  to  take  care  of  the  $600.- 
000  improvement  in  the  water  system 
which  we  want  to  undertake.  But  with 
the  50-percent  Federal  grant  we  can  get 
this  50-percent  Federal  grant,  use  our 
$100,000  which  is  now  lying  idle  and 
issue  revenue  bonds  which  are  not  cov- 
ered by  the  bonded  limitation  for  the 
rest  and  undertake  an  additional  capital 
Improvement  work — in  short,  a  new 
water  system — and  thus  give  more  em- 
ployment and  work  above  and  beyond 
that  which  was  scheduled  for  this  cur- 
rent year.  So  it  works  perfectly  simply, 
the  main  purpose  being  to  protect  the 
Federal  Government  so  that  Federal 
funds  would  no*  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  munic  pal  funds,  and  it  is  not  one 
bit  as  complicated  as  you  are  trying  to 
make  it  out  to  be. 

Mr  CRAMER.  This  is  an  interesting 
example  but  there  is  not  any  question 
that  the  condition  is  that  local  bodies 
have  got  to  put  up  more  money  and  ad- 
vanc-'  new  programs  in  order  to  get  Fed- 
eral Government  matching  funds.  Now, 
if  you  required  an  increase  in  the  total 
municipal  or  State  expenditure  by  that 
amount  additional,  if  they  do  not  have 
the  money  where  is  it  going  to  come 
from?  This  sounds  Ike  Mr.  Heller's  eco- 
nomic philosophy:  It  is  fine  to  be  a 
deficit  Fpender  on  the  theory  that  the 
country  gets  more  money  out  of  an  in- 
creased amount  of  the  total  gross  na- 
tional product  that  they  claim  results 
from  this  deficit  spending  pump  prim- 
ins.  It  iust  does  not  make  sense.  This 
proposed  increased  expenditure  on  the 
part  of  local  communities  amounts  to  a 
requir<^ment  that  th°y  must  increase 
their  total  local  public  works  expendi- 
tures by  the  amount  of  the  Federal  ex- 
penditures— and  some  unique  situations 
as  suggested  in  this  colloquy  might 
exist — but  not  very  often. 

Mr.  COLLIER  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr   CRAMER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COLLIt::R.  During  the  course  of 
the  hearings  was  it  established  that  any 
entity  that  mi^ht  participate^  in  this  pro- 
gram has  a  preater  indebtedness  per 
capita  than  the  Federal  Government 
presentlv  has? 

Mr.  CRAMER.     Will  you  repeat  that? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  wondered  if  during 
the  course  of  the  hearings  anyone  es- 
tablished the  fact  that  any  community 
or  any  area  that  would  participate  in 
this  program  presently  has  a  greater 
indebtedness  per  capita  than  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Do  they  have  greater  indebtedness  per 
capita  than  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  CRAMER.     Not  per  capita ;  no. 


Mr.  COLLIER.  That  is  the  point  I 
am  trying  to  make. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  indebtedness  of 
the  Federal  Government  per  capita  is 
greater.  In  other  words,  the  Federal 
Government  is  supposed  to  bail  out  local 
communities  who  are  not  in  as  bad 
shape  as  the  Federal  Government  is  in 
regard  to  deficit  financing. 

Let  me  make  sure  it  is  understood  what 
this  bill  does.  I  started  to  point  out  that 
this  gives  the  executive  branch  a  blank 
check.  This  also  cuts  across  all  juris- 
dictions of  all  committees.  I  wish  some 
of  the  Members  who  serve  on  other  au- 
thorizing and  appropriating  committees 
would  take  heed  of  this.  This  Is  a  re- 
writing of  every  public  works  construc- 
tion authorizing  bill  presently  in  exist- 
ence. It  is  a  rewriting  of  policy  making 
available  50  percent  Federal  grants  no 
matter  what  the  present  Federal  grants 
are  on  a  percentage  basis.  It  cuts  across 
the  jurisdiction  of  all  of  these  commit- 
tees. Let  me  give  you  some  examples 
here. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  It  cuts 
across  subject  matter  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Acrency:  Urban  planning  assistance  loans 
and  grants,  urban  renewal  loans  and 
grants,  low-rent  public  housing  loans 
and  grants,  housing  for  the  elderly  loans, 
student  nurses  and  interns  housing 
loans.  College  housing,  advances  for 
planning  of  all  kinds  of  State  and  local 
public  works  which,  of  course,  would  be 
now  available  for  50-percent  grants. 
Loans  for  construction  of  all  kinds  of 
State  and  local  public  works  and 
facilities. 

Grants  for  construction  of  general 
hosiiitals,  mental  hospitals,  tuberculosis 
hosjJitals.  chronic  disease  hospitals,  pub- 
lic health  centers,  diagnostic  and  treat- 
ment centers,  rehabilitation  facilities, 
nurr.ing  homes,  and  nurses  training  fa- 
cilities. 

All  of  these  programs  would  be  avail- 
able for  this  public  works  program  by 
writing  in  this  obligating  authority  with- 
out crnsulting  the  other  committees  and 
regardless  of  appropriation  committee 
action — because  under  the  bill  a  blanket 
request  for  $900  million  would  be  made 
to  the  Appropriations  Commattee  not  on 
a  line  item  or  project  by  project  basis 
as  is  required  in  executive  justification 
today.  This  bill  applies  to  navigation, 
flood  control,  and  related  purposes  proj- 
ects. This  changes  the  established  for- 
mulas for  Federal  participation.  This 
bill  gives  the  President  or  the  executive 
branch  unlimited  powers  in  these  proj- 
ects. There  are  $3  billion  of  projects 
presently  on  the  deferred  list  for  rivers 
and  harbors  and  flood  control;  the  execu- 
tive under  the  bill  can  take  any  portion  of 
any  or  all  of  them  off  the  deferred  list 
if  it  wants  to  regardless  of  the  merits 
and  without  coming  to  Congress.  If  the 
executive  wants  $900  million  in  grant 
funds  the  Appropriations  Committee 
does  not  have  to  have  any  further  justi- 
fication under  the  terms  of  the  bill  other 
than  a  lump  sum  of  discretionary  funds. 
All  they  have  to  assert  is  that  it  is  pur- 
suant to  the  terms  of  this  legislation. 

It  cuts  across  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Agriculture 


in  loans  for  small  watershed  projects. 
The  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Agriculture,  loans 
for  rural  electrification  system^.  The 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  grants  for  air- 
port construction,  and  so  forth.  We  are 
rewriting  all  of  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion that  has  come  before  the  Congress, 
which  is  unprecedented.  In  every  other 
instance  the  Congress  has  considered 
through  proper  committees  whatever  in- 
creased authorizations  may  be  Justified 
for  whatever  purpose  for  what  programs 
and  under  what  ground  rules.  This  bill 
does  not  do  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS  t  f  Missouri.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr,  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  Uie  development  of 
the  limitation  and  the  communities  hav- 
ing to  put  up  additional  money,  and  in 
the  gentleman's  colloquy  with  the  cluiir- 
man  of  Uic  committee. 

I  recall  when  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Meaixs  went  into  the  financing  of  a 
highway  program,  the  argument  for  the 
90-10  formula  was  that  tlic  States  could 
not  put  up  any  more  than  that.  It  was 
argued  that  if  we  did  not  have  it  at 
90-10—1  did  not  buy  that  myself,  but 
that  was  tlie  argument — the  program 
would  not  go  ahead. 

Is  that  what  the  gentleman  is  saying 
on  this  50-percent  formula,  that  in  areas 
that  are  already  having  difficulties,  and 
I  can  see  the  point,  they  would  not  even 
have  the  money  to  increase  what  they 
are  already  doing,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  correct.  That 
is  what  the  language  of  the  bill  says, 
and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
about  tJiat. 

It  says:  "for  all  its  capital  improve- 
ment projects  is  increased  by  an  amount 
approximately  equal  to  the  non-Federal 
funds  required  to  be  made  available  for 
such  public  works  project." 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  exactly  right.  All  of  us 
on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
that  went  through  this  90-10  formula 
are  aware  of  that  argument.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  bringing 
that  home. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  want  to  refer  to  one 
or  two  other  points.  This  is  further 
deficit  spending.  There  is  not  any  ques- 
tion about  it.  It  was  not  in  the  budget. 
This  will  further  "bust"  the  budget  by 
some  $900  million  this  year.  This  is  a 
new  program  for  $900  million  more  of 
appropriations  this  year  with  an  antic- 
ipated $4  to  $5  billion  deficit  in  1063 
already— and  $4.3  billion  deficit  in  1962— 
and  a  national  debt  at  $300  billion. 

It  has  been  stated  by  the  President 
it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  tax  cut  this 
year  because  unemployment  is  not  as 
bad  as  it  was.  You  cannot  have  your 
cake  and  eat  it,  too.  Unemployment  is 
either  bad  or  it  is  not. 

Of  course  there  are  some  critical  areas 
of  unemployment.  But  the  record  shows 
that  in  the  last  6  months  unemployment 
has  decreased  from  4.5  million  to  4  mil- 
lion people,  which  is  a  substantial  de- 
crease. If  we  were  to  try  to  vote  such  a 
reduction  by  public  works  pump  priming 
as  testified  to  by  Mr.  Meany,  to  the  effect 
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that  a  million  dollars  will  provide  250 
jobs,  and  if  we  are  going  to  provide  the 
remedy  through  more  money,  it  would 
take  over  $2  billion  to  decrease  unem- 
ployment by  500,000.  It  appears  this 
is  not  the  approach.  This  figure  by 
Meany  also  assumes  every  project  you  go 
into  is  going  to  result  in  new  employ- 
ment. But  that  does  not  happen.  Your 
contractors  often  simply  work  their  pres- 
ent employees  overtime,  and  that  is  ex- 
actly what  will  happen  in  this  program — 
they  will  work  the  employees  overtime. 
This  was  proven  In  the  Highway  Ac- 
celeration Act  of  1958. 

Let  us  come  to  another  matter,  the 
question  of  what  other  programs  are 
available.  I  recotinizc  that  many  areas 
have  critical  unemployment  problem,^ 
The  answer  to  me  is  obvious.  Ihe  an- 
swer Is  to  accelerate  some  of  the  $2  5 
billion  provn  pmi^rams  fi^r  which  funds 
have  already  been  appropriated.  Lot  us 
take  the  area  redevelopment,  for  in- 
stance, a  lot  of  harpoons  have  been 
thrown  into  area  rodovi  lopment  because 
It  requires  e  community  to  do  .'Nomething 
for  itself  ii.  order  to  qualify.  What  is 
wrong  with  that?  A  community  has  to 
plan  for  a  permanent  effort  to  cure  un- 
employmen'.  in  the  area  redevelopment 
progi-am  by  trjing  to  find  new  industries 
and  relocations.  What  is  wrong  with 
that?  Oth?r  approaches  such  as  this 
bill  are  strictly  tcmporaiy  things  that  are 
not  going  to  do  the  job  at  all.  That  is 
what  is  wTong  with  this  bill — a  short  shot 
on  a  limited  basis  having  a  minimum 
effect  but  advertised  as  an  answer  to  all 
unemplo3TTicnt. 

They  claim  this  bill  is  going  to  do  so 
much  for  so  many  communities  with  50 
percent  Federal  matching  funds.  What 
are  the  major  features  under  area  re- 
development?    It  says; 

No  limit  l£  set  on  a  percentage  of  aggregate 
project  cost  that  may  be  loaned  by  ARA  for 
public   racllitles. 

That  is.  if  you  have  a  balanced  pro- 
gram, if  you  are  Lx)king  ior  a  permanent 
solution  to  anemploymcnt ; 

The  funds  whlrh  can  be  practically  ob- 
tained from  loans  ,ind  from  other  Federal 
sources,  and  (2)  the  amount  necessiiry  to 
Insure  compilation  of  the  project. 

So  the  Federal  participation  under 
AR.A  do<\s  not  have  a  SO-percent  limit. 
It  is  not  limited  under  the  present  exist- 
ing law.  Under  community  facilities,  a 
program  already  m  effect,  lOO-percent 
loans  for  40  years  are  already  available. 

There  are  $2  5  million  of  proven  auth- 
orized program?,  there  is  the  Veterans' 
Admini'^tration  direct  loan  program. 
$450  million ;  community  facihties,  $447 
million;  urban  renewal,  $1.1  billion: 
Maritime  Administration,  $64  million; 
ARA.  S66  million,  and  there  has  been 
such  a  need  for  that  that  they  have  not 
even  spent  that  money  yet.  Then  there 
Is  the  Fanners  Home  Administration, 
and  this  doiis  not  include  the  sum  of  $6 
billion,  which  is  already  authorized  for 
rivers  and  h.irbors  and  flood  control  pub- 
lic works  projects,  already  authorized 
properly  ou  Uieir  merit  by  the  Congress. 

So,  the  wjiy  to  get  sometlung  done  to 
really  aid  luiemploymcnt  is  what  was 
done  in  the  highway  program  wiLli  Llic 


S2.9  billion  recently  approved  for  accel- 
erated obligations  which  the  President 
and  the  executive  and  the  Bureau  of 
Pubhc  Roads  incidentally  could  easily 
have  said  to  the  States.  "Give  first  pri- 
ority to  communities  tiiat  have  employ- 
ment problems  when  you  let  these  new 
contracts." 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  interested  is  the 
administration  in  unemplo>Tnent?  Not 
even  interested  cnouLh  m  providmg  this 
S3  billion  to  sugpest  that  it  should  be 
made  available,  and  tliat  is  three  times 
the  amount  of  money  made  available  in 
this  bill;  that  it  should  be  used  in  un- 
ejnployed  areas  That  is  the  interest 
which  the  admuustraUon  has  m  unem- 
ployment. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  Uie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  Uie  gentle- 
man fi-om  Califorma. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  state  to  tlic 
gentlman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Cramer!, 
although  I  understand  of  course,  that  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  that  I  was 
shocked  in  pome  through  this  pieen 
sheet  put  out  by  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  to  find  Oxnard,  Calif  .  listed  as 
a  city  of  sut>stantial  unemployment  and 
quahfyinc;  as  an  eligible  city  for  relief 
under  this  bill. 

Mr  Chairman,  Oxnard,  Calif.,  is  in  my 
district,  about  40  miles  from  where  I  live. 
If  there  is  any  city  in  the  whole  United 
States  that  should  not  be  qualified  for 
such  relief  as  an  area  of  substantial  un- 
employment, is  in  Oxnard,  Calif.  I  see 
the  gent'.tmpn  from  California  I  Mr. 
DoYi  E  and  Mr  Roosevelt]  sittine  across 
the  way  They  are  very  familiar  with 
this  area  It  is  close  and  nearby.  I  thii.k 
they  will  agree  that  it  is  surrounded  by 
three  major  military  bases,  has  a  very 
l)ooming  harbor  with  two  more  under 
construction,  industry  is  moving  in  rap- 
idly, and  it  has  grown  from  30,000  to 
50.000  population.  Why  in  the  world 
was  it  singled  out?  I  do  not  know.  I 
would  appreciate  it  if  someone  on  the 
other  side  would  enlighten  me. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  sure  I  could  not 
tell  the  gentleman.  I  do  not  know  on 
what  basis  it  is  so  declared.  It  is  listed 
under  the  ARA  distressed  areas. 

Mr.  TEAGLT:  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  it  is  stated 
that  it  is  an  area  of  substantial  unem- 
plojinent.  I  have  never  heard  of  that 
situation  from  the  newspapers  or  the 
chamber  of  commerce  or  an  individual 
or  anyone  else. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Perhaps  someone  on 
the  majority  side  can  answer  that  ques- 
tion.   Tliey  have  a  list  of  them. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  might 
consider  offering  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  later  on  to  eliminate  OxTiard.  Calif., 
from  this  dishoiior — that  it  is  being  sc- 
lecwd  for  this  special  help,  because  the 
city  doc?  not  consider  itself  to  be  dis- 
tressed at  all. 

Mr.  CR.'^MER.  I  am  glad  that  some- 
one representing  an  area  that  is  sup- 
posed to  be  distressed  is  letting  the 
House  know  that  the  local  area  is  not 
interested  in  this  bill  and  that  such 
area  should  not  have  been  on  the  list 


in  the  first  place.  Again,  it  shows  the 
mistake  of  the  Public  Works  Committee 
in  tiymg  to  make  available  grant  money 
across  the  board  in  all  Uiese  programs 
when  tlie  Public  Works  Commut<?e  is  not 
qualified  to  make  such  decision  in  arc-as 
outside  our  junsdicuon  such  as  rede- 
velopment, housing,  and  other  areas,  as 
the  gentlemai^  mentioned. 

Mr.  MCCULLOCH,  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  penlieman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man f.-om  Ohio. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment Uie  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Cramef  .  on  his  able,  persuasive,  star- 
tlint:  j)resentaiion  of  tins  proposal.  Of 
course .  11  IS  known  Umt  the  expenditui-e 
of  10  times  tins  amount  of  money  in 
tiie  thirties  did  not  end  unempioymcnt. 
I  cannot  help  but  nmmd  the  commu- 
tee  Uiai  since  January  1&61  there  have 
L>een  150  000  new  people  added  to  the 
civiiiiva  iJayroU  ol  this  country,  with  lio 
appaixnl  reduction  in  dt.K;roas<['d  unem- 
ployment. I  just  want  to  sa>'  that  tiie 
hard-working.  fi"ugal,  budget-balancint;- 
mmded  jx'ople  of  Ohio  are  going  to  be 
amazed  when  they  hear  Uie  facts  con- 
cerning this  proposal,  and  I  am  sure  that 
I  know  what  they  are  going  to  do  when 
they  learn  those  facts.  It  will  be  our 
intention  to  present  them  even  in  great- 
er detail  than  presented  by  the  able 
genUeman  fix»m  Florida,  who  not  only 
has  done  such  a  great  job  on  Uiis  com- 
mittee but  on  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary-  as  well. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
very  much. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illmois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  With  reference  to  this 
matte:"  of  Oxnard  Calif  I  quote  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  Statistics  which  shows 
that  it  has  had  6  perc.ent  or  more  of  the 
employable  labor  force  unemployed  9 
months  out  of  the  past  12  months.  I 
believe  that  if  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  TE.fGVEl  would  call  some  of 
the  6  percent  or  more  unemployed,  the 
gentleman  would  find  they  would  like  to 
have  some  assistance  These  figures 
came  from  the  U  S  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  CRAMER  If  I  had  to  choose  be- 
tween the  labor  Department  finxires  and 
those  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
'Mr  T^E.^crrl  in  whose  district  this  to^^Ti 
Ls  located.  I  would  take  those  of  tlie  gen- 
tleman from  California,  kv.ywd^y.  if 
Oxnard  has  a  serious  problem  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  from  California  :  Mr. 
TEACTTf:!  would  be  aware  of  it.  Also  it 
shows  that  Oxr.ard  is  not  asking  for  this 
Federal  handout  but  Congress  is  trj'ing 
to  force  it  on  this  community.  I  thrnk 
it  also  shows  the  error  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  in  tr>-ing  to  make 
available  50  percent  grant  money  for  all 
kinds  of  local  public  works  projects  in 
areas  where  there  is  not  any  real  unem- 
plojTnent  or  any  real  need;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  where  there  is  no  real  demand  on 
the  part  of  the  local  communities  for 
this  money.  I  have  not  had  any  local 
areas  come  to  me  and  say,  'T  think  you 
ought  to  put  50  percent  Federal  grant 
money    into    ski   slides    and    swimming 
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pools."  Of  course,  coming  from  Florida. 
I  would  not  have  requests  concerning 
the  former:  but  swimming  pools  and  golf 
courses  and  fire  stations,  for  those  things, 
our  local  communities  do  not  exr>ect  and 
are  not  demanding  Federal  money.  We 
want  to  make  these  decisions  ourselves. 
I  think  there  is  the  rub.  Is  the  local 
community  going  to  make  that  decision 
or  is  the  Federal  Government  going  to 
make  it  and  tell  the  local  community, 
"We  think  this  is  necessary  and  we  think 
that  is  necessary"  under  the  terms  of 
the  bill.  The  local  community  should 
make  the  decision,  and  if  it  does,  then 
you  are  going  to  be  in  a  position,  as  the 
mayor  of  Chicago  suggested  he  has  al- 
ready decided  where  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  be  building  swim- 
ming pools  and  golf  courses,  building 
public  parks,  with  50  percent  Federal 
matching  money.  And  if  the  Congress 
accepts  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill, 
the  taxpayers  arc  nomg  to  pay  50  per- 
cent grants  and  50  percent  loans — or  100 
percent   financing   for  such   necessities. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  I 
think  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  when  he 
said  that  he  would  even  accept  an 
amendment  adding  more  than  50  per- 
cent grants,  which  means  that  obviously 
he  is  going  to  be  overanxious  in  the  con- 
ference, if  this  bill  should  pas.^,  to  accept 
the  Senate  version  of  50  percent  Federal 
grants  and  50  percent  Federal  loans  for 
such  projects. 

Mr  JOELSON  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  The  gentleman  was 
critical  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration m  the  matter  of  loans  for 
swimming  pools  and  ski  clubs,  and  the 
like.  The  purpose  of  this  Administra- 
tion is  to  create  jobs.  The  gentleman 
comes  from  Florida,  and  is  he  not  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  recreation  and  tour- 
ist industry  creates  jobs''  This  is  just 
not  something  that  is  frivolous,  but  is  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  jobs  in  this  very 
sizable  industry. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  But  the  bill  is  not  re- 
lated to  a  program  as  is  ARA  for  creat- 
ing long-range  Jobs  through  industrial 
development  and  provides  for  such 
swimming  pool  and  golf  course  financing 
when  not  related  to  well-rounded  com- 
munity industr>'  attraction.  So  far  as 
your  golf  courses  are  concerned,  and 
your  swimming  pools,  there  is  not  a  com- 
munity in  the  State  of  Florida  that  is 
asking  or  expecting  50  percent  Federal 
money  for  such  projects — and  I'm  sure 
the  taxpayers  of  Florida  do  not  want 
Federal  money  spent  for  such  projects — 
and  such  construction  planning  con- 
trolled in  Washington. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  We  are  not  talking 
about  50  percent  Federal  money;  we  are 
talking  about  the  money  in  the  area  re- 
development program. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about  the  V'bi  ARA  rural  under- 
employed areas,  of  which  there  are  a 
number  in  Florida,  and  I  guarantee  you 
that  they  are  not  asking  for  any  50  per- 
cent Federal  matching  money  for  swim- 
ming pools  and  golf  courses — no  such  re- 
quests have  come  to  my  attention. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  President  to 
convert  any  kind  of  a  Federal  assistance 


program,  under  existing  law.  into  a  50- 
percent  Federal  grant  program. 

A  careful  and  objective  analysis  of 
this  bill  can  result  in  only  one  con- 
clusion and  that  is  that  the  bill,  if 
enacted  into  law,  will  not  provide  any 
appreciable  increase  in  employment  and 
that  it  is  highly  objectionable  because  of 
the  needless  increase  in  goverrmient 
spending,  requiring  deficit  financing,  and 
the  unprecedented  delegation  of  con- 
gressional powers  to  the  President  to 
select  and  allocate  funds  for  projects 
and  programs,  and  to  establish  new 
Fedei'al  grant  programs  without  limita- 
tion. Needless  to  say.  once  such  new 
Federal  grant  programs  have  been  com- 
menced under  authority  of  this  bill, 
great  pressure  will  be  exerted  upon  the 
Congress  to  continue  and  enlarge  such 
programs  in  future  years. 

This  bill  simply  provides  a  $900  mil- 
lion political  slush  fund  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  is  a  vehicle  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  inject  it.self  further  into 
State  and  local  community  life,  which 
will  add  to  the  ever  increasing  cost  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  doing  what 
can  be  accomplished  better  at  the  State 
and  local  levels. 

At  the  time  of  hearings  on  this  bill,  in 
March  and  April  of  this  year,  the  na- 
tional unemployment  was  reported  to 
be  4,:)43.000  persons.  During  the  past 
6  months  unemployment  has  dropped  to 
4.018,DOO  for  an  increase  in  employment 
of  525,000  persons,  which  is  more  than 
four  times  the  employment  that  could 
result  from  expenditure  of  the  $900  mil- 
lion authorized  by  this  bill.  Further- 
more the  President  recently  announced 
that  he  had  decided  against  asking  for 
a  reduction  in  taxes  this  year  because 
the  employment  situation  had  materially 
Lmprc  ved.  Much  more  can  be  accom- 
plished, in  bringing  unemployment  down 
to  the  acceptable  level  of  4  percent  by 
creating  a  favorable  atmosphere  for  ex- 
pansion of  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy  than  by  creating  new  Govern- 
ment spending  programs.  'What  is 
needed  to  restore  confidence  is  an  im- 
mediate stop  to  new  Government  spend- 
ing, accompanied  by  a  thorough  revision 
of  the  tax  structure  to  encourage  capital 
investment,  to  promote  expansion  and 
modernization,  and  to  offer  much  needed 
relief  to  the  ordinary  taxpayer.  With 
the  cost  of  living  having  reached  an  all- 
time  high  in  each  of  the  last  5  months. 
the  American  people  are  far  more  con- 
cerned about  the  economic  squeeze  they 
face  today  than  about  the  New  Fron- 
tier's social  experiments,  which  invar- 
iably involve  more  Government  spend- 
ing tc  be  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers. 

We  all  share  a  grave  concern  over  the 
seriousness  of  continuing  unemployment, 
and  a:i  effective  solution  must  be  found, 
but  this  bill  is  not  the  answer;  it  would 
merely  compound  the  present  serious 
economic  plight  of  the  country. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Lane]. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  rate 
of  unemployment  in  the  United  States 
has  been  disturbingly  high  for  the  past 
5  years.  A  number  of  areas  are  affected 
by  ch.Tonic  unemployment  considerably 
higher  than  the  national  average. 


After  two  Presidential  vetoes — in  1958 
and  I960 — the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
was  finally  signed  into  law  last  year. 
However,  this  is  a  basic  long-term  effort 
to  rehabihtate  the  economies  of  these 
areas,  and  it  cannot  produce  the  im- 
mediate aid  that  is  needed.  An  accel- 
erated program  of  public  works  is  the 
most  effective  method  to  do  the  job  until 
longer-range  programs  are  able  to  put 
more  people  back  to  work,  and  to  build 
the  foundation  for  future  progress. 

There  is  a  substantial  backlog  of  both 
Federal  and  local  projects  fully  planned 
which  can  be  started  quickly,  and  this 
form  of  aid  can  be  directed  to  those 
areas  where  unemployment  is  serious 
and  persistent. 

Out  of  hundreds  of  projects  in  the 
various  States  planned  or  being  planned 
in  areas  eligible  for  aid  under  H.R,  10113. 
I  note  that  in  my  area  in  Massachusetts, 
Lawrence-Haverhill,  Lowell,  and  Dracut 
would  benefit.  The  city  of  Lowell  would 
benefit  by  the  construction  of  a  fire 
alarm  building,  and  sidewalks,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $179,600.  The  town 
of  Dracut  would  be  helped  in  putting 
some  of  the  unemployed  to  work  by  the 
construction  of  a  water  project  and  three 
sewer  projects,  totaling  $1,588,280.  In 
the  LawTcnce-Haverhill  area,  local  pub- 
lic works  projects  will  be  considered  un- 
der the  terms  of  this  bill.  In  addition, 
the  demand  generated  for  materials  and 
equipment  used  in  this  construction,  will 
spread  its  effects  throughout  the  econ- 
omy. 

Up  to  the  present,  there  has  been  no 
coordinated  program  of  public  works 
construction  to  meet  essential  needs  that 
would  at  the  same  time  come  to  the 
aid  of  distressed  areas.  The  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act  provides  us  with  the 
formula  for  determining  those  areas  de- 
serving of  priority  assistance.  Whereas 
the  ARA  is  concerned  with  long-range 
remedies,  the  Public  Works  Coordina- 
tion and  Acceleration  Act  will  provide 
immediate  help,  with  encouragement  for 
those  projects  which  can  be  started 
promptly  and  the  bulk  of  the  employ- 
ment created  by  these  civil  capital  im- 
provements will  occur  within  12  months 
after  the  project  is  started. 

Each  local  project,  as  distinguished 
from  a  purely  Federal  project,  must  meet 
an  essential  public  need,  such  as  water 
and  sewer  works,  public  buildmgs,  local 
streets,  and  sidewalks,  hospitals,  et 
cetera. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  not  more  than  $900  million  to  acceler- 
ate construction  activity  and  employment 
both  on  direct  Federal  projects  which 
have  previously  been  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, and  on  local  public  works  con- 
struction by  matching  Federal  grants. 
In  most  cases,  grants  can  cover  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  cost 

The  unemployed  are  presently  ex- 
cluded from  the  productive  activity  and 
the  earning  power  necessary  for  their 
own  needs,  and  for  the  growth  of  our 
economy.  We  seek  permanent  remedies 
for  this  problem  But,  until  they  are 
designed  and  applied  successfully,  we 
cannot  permit  the  unemployed  to  drift 
into  dependence  upon  charity,  and  into 
personal  frustration  and  discouragement. 
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The  bin  would  create  an  Office  of 
Public  Works  Coordination  and  Acceler- 
ation, the  basic  purpose  of  which  would 
be  to  provide  essential  information  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  concerning 
public  work:s  backlogs,  current  con.'^truc- 
tion,  and  p-annmg  for  future  needs.  No 
GovL'mmcnl  agency  has  this  responsibil- 
ity at  the  piesent  time,  to  msure  the  most 
effective  allocation  of  resources 

The  pro:x>sed  office  would  also  be 
charged  with  encouragmg  State  and  local 
goverrmienlal  agencies  to  develop  orderly 
capital  improvement  programs. 

Wars,  hot  and  cold,  have  delayed  the 
construction  of  public  works.  To  close 
that  gap  and  smiultaneously  ease  the 
unemploj-ment  problem  are  the  twin  ob- 
jectives of  H.R.  10113  Both  are  neces- 
sary, in  coiTibination  with  other  meas- 
uies.  to  realize  the  full  growth  potential 
of  our  economy. 

Mr  GRAV  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Rains 3. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  spetik  briefly  in  support  of  the 
public  worlts  employment  bill.  I  am 
very  glad  tnat  the  House  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  cast  a  clear-cut  vote  on 
the  question  of  unemployment.  This  bill 
represents  the  main  opportunity  we  will 
have  this  .S'^ssion  to  make  a  record  on 
unemployment  and  answer  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  wo  are  willing  to  do 
anythinc  about  it.  A  vote  for  this  bill 
is  a  vote  to  put  the  unemployed  back  to 
work  and  to  stimulat/^  our  lagging  econ- 
omy. A  vote  against  the  bill  would  be  a 
vote  to  ignore  the  plight  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  the  dancer  that  the  country 
may  slip  irto  another  recession.  We 
must  not  let  the  di-scussion  of  details 
and  side  issues  obscure  the  fact  that  a 
vote  against  this  bill  would  be  a  vote  to 
turn  our  ba^ks  on  the  4  million  jobless 
men  anci  wom(  n. 

I  am  pa-ticularly  pleased  that  the 
committee  .^-t  aside  .S300  million  for  rural 
areas.  Many  rural  areas  in  the  South 
have  not  knvjwn  pro.'T^erity  since  the 
twenties.  They  .suffer  from  chronic  un- 
employment and  low  Incomes  In  spite 
of  their  greet  need,  however,  rural  areas 
arc  handica!ii>ed  in  taking  advantaize  of 
programs  such  as  this  bill  would  estab- 
lish because  they  are  not  set  up  to  act 
quickly  when  the  opportunity  for  aid  is 
offered.  This  reservation  of  funds  will 
assure  that  ample  assistance  will  be 
available  to  meet  the  needs  of  depressed 
rural  areas. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  many  in- 
dustrialized communities  in  the  South 
which  will  benefit  equally  under  tlie  bill. 
We  have  had  our  share  of  problems  in 
recent  years  as  a  result  of  the  1958  and 
1960  recessions  and  the  inadequate  re- 
covery periods  that  followed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  yeai's  of  experience 
in  the  field  of  housing  and  community 
development  have  convinced  me  that 
there  is  a  great  need  for  additional  Fed- 
eral assistan(^e  in  the  field  of  conmiunity 
facilities.  Already  we  have  adopted  the 
"grant"  approach  to  meet  a  number  of 
urgent  problems,  particularly  those  af- 
fecting the  larger  cities.  The  principal 
example  is  the  urban  renewal  program 
where    the    Federal    Government    pays 


two- thirds,  and  in  some  cases  three- 
fourths,  of  the  co.'^t  of  slum  clearance. 
In  my  judgment  the  need  for  public 
works,  such  as  sewer  and  water  facilities. 
often  rei:> resents  just  as  serious  a  need 
as  the  need  for  outright  grant  assiftance. 
This,  coupled  with  the  om  nous  pj  rsist- 
ence  of  mtolerably  high  unemployment, 
completely  convinces  me  of  the  wisdom 
of  this  bill.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  it  was  apparent  that  there  was  rea- 
•son  for  concern  over  the  future  ec/Dno?nic 
course.  While  the  economy  was  work- 
ing on  an  uptrend,  a  careful  look  at  the 
basic  economic  factors  showed  thai  tins 
was  no  reason  for  assurar;ce  that  this 
i"ecovery  would  be  ai.y  more  successful 
than  those  of  other  recent  years.  Eco- 
nomic experts  are  agreed  that  invest- 
ment plays  a  key  role  in  determining 
the  level  of  busine-ss  activity.  A  careful 
study  of  the  purpose  for  investnipnt  and 
the  factors  involving  tlie  ability  and 
willingness  of  thf  business  community 
and  of  Governmrnt  to  step  up  invest- 
ment indicated  serious  doubts  whether  or 
not  investment  would  rise  far  enough  or 
rapidly  enough  to  bring  the  economy  all 
the  way  back  to  full  pn^spenty.  In  early 
March  of  this  year  I  introduced  a  bill, 
the  Community  Facility  Act  of  1962, 
which  was  designed  to  spur  employment 
through  Federal  grants  for  needed  local 
public  improvements.  I  take  great  pride 
in  the  fact  that  this  bill,  the  discussions 
about  it,  and  the  support  for  it  helped 
to  clarify  the  situation  and  contributed 
to  the  formulation  of  the  bill  now  be- 
fore the  House. 

The  Public  Works  Employment  Act  we 
are  now  considering  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  public  works  have  special  advan- 
tages as  a  means  of  stimulating  the 
economy. 

First,  this  approacli  makes  it  possible 
to  spend  the  dollars  where  they  are 
needed  most  in  areas  of  highest  unem- 
ployment while  the  entire  Nation  is  bene- 
fitted indirectly,  through  the  demand  for 
construction  materials  and  equipment 
and  through  the  spending  and  respond- 
ing of  the  incomes  generated  by  the  first 
impact  in  those  areas  with  the  largest 
number  of  jobless  men  and  women. 

Second,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that. 
in  spite  of  the  gains  in  other  fields  of 
employment,  the  number  of  Uiose  now 
employed  in  contract  construction  is 
still  below  the  year-apo  level.  In  this 
case  let  me  note  that  the  housing  starts 
which  rose  rapidlj'  last  spring  from  the 
extremeli'  low  winter  levels  have  now- 
dropped  back  during  the  past  2  months 
on  a  seasonally  adjusted  basis.  Indus- 
try- experts  expect  this  reduced  rate  to 
persist  In  the  months  ahead.  Third, 
the  assistance  provided  by  this  bill  will 
result  in  construction  of  many  vitally 
needed  local  public  works  projects  which 
will  make  our  communities  better  places 
in  which  to  live,  add  to  our  national 
wealth,  and  encourage  economic  growth 
in  the  future.  Unfortunately,  public 
investment  has  been  a  kind  of  stepchild 
in  our  economy  in  the  past  two  decades. 
At  the  end  of  the  1930's,  the  special  aids 
to  public  works  construction  combined 
with  our  reduced  rate  of  population 
growth  left  us  ■with  a  relatively  inade- 
quate level  of  community  facihties.    Un- 


der the  pressures  of  World  War  H  and 
lX)stwar  material  shortages,  local  public 
works  very  often  were  shoved  aside  for  a 
later  time.  Then,  under  the  necessary 
restri'-tions  of  the  Korean  war  period. 
community  facilities  again  w^re  delayed. 
Since  then,  recurring  jjeriods  of  tight 
money — v  hich  is  generally  recognize  to 
have  :ts  greatest  impact  on  the  flow  of 
home  mortgage  money  and  borrowing 
by  local  governments — have  sierved  to 
impede  our  efforts  to  achieve  an  ade- 
quate level  of  public  investment. 
Throughout  this  period,  local  govern- 
ment has  been  under  tremendous  pres- 
sure to  meet  the  ner-ds  of  our  rapidly 
rising  population  and  the  high  standards 
of  pui3lic  serv-ice  which  our  people  de- 
mand. 

The  impact  of  this  bill  on  public  works 
construction  will  be  felt  quickly  in  view 
of  this  tremendous  backlog  of  needed 
projects.  On  August  23  I  inserted  in 
the  Record  a  table  showing  the  hun- 
dreds of  projects  which  have  been  fully 
planned  or  are  being  planned  under  the 
.section  702  program  of  advances  for  pub- 
lic works  planning.  This  actually  is 
only  a  small  part  of  the  many  projects 
wh'ch  would  be  eligible  for  aid  under 
this  bi.l.  but  it  is  a  clear  indication  of 
the  fact  that  the  pssistance  provided 
under  this  bill  can  be  put  to  work 
promptly. 

When  this  bill  becomes  law.  as  I  am 
confident  it  will,  and  the  funds  are  ap- 
propriated, an  eligible  community  can 
apply  for  a  grant  to  cover  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  needed  public  project. 
The  balance  will  normally  be  raised 
through  the  sale  of  the  community's  tax- 
exemp:  securities  to  private  investors. 
If  it  cannot  obtain  a  reasonable  interest 
rate  and  terms  in  the  private  market, 
then  it  can  turn  to  the  Community  Fa- 
cilities Administration  and  make  appli- 
cation under  the  public  facility  loan 
program.  Any  project  eligible  for  a 
grant  under  the  pending  bill  is  specifi- 
cally made  eligible  for  a  public  facility 
loan  if  necessary.  These  loans  carry  an 
interest  rate  of  3^4  percent;  except  that 
in  the  case  of  an  area  eligible-  for  aid 
under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  the 
interest  rate  is  3'-  percent.  Taken  to- 
gether, this  assistance  means  that  these 
backloii  projects  and  others  in  which  the 
planning  period  is  brief  can  be  started 
in  a  very  short  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  Congress 
passed  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  last 
year,  it  gave  recognition  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  places  with  basic  eco- 
nomic problems  w-hich  suffer  from  high 
unemplojTiient  even  when  the  country 
as  a  whole  is  well  off.  That  program  was 
never  intended  as  a  shot-in-the-arm  for 
these  communities.  It  Is  a  basic,  long- 
range  undertaking  and,  before  any  aid 
can  be  extended,  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  requires  the  development  of 
an  overall  economic  plan.  This  require- 
ment immediately  imposes  considerable 
delay.  Meanwhile  the  unemployed  are 
still  idle  and  this  bill  is  urgently  needed 
to  put  them  back  to  work  right  now.  At 
the  same  time,  this  aid  will  result  in  the 
construction  of  many  much -needed  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  public  works. 
These  ccjmmunities.  because  of  the  same 
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economic  problems  that  result  in  their 
hish  rate  of  unemployment,  have  par- 
ticular difficulty  in  financing  necessary 
community  facilities.  The  50-percent 
grants  provided  by  this  bill  coupled  with 
the  loans  available  under  the  community 
facility  loan  program  to  help  finance  the 
balance  will  give  an  immediate  stimulus 
to  employment  in  eligible  areas  and.  in 
fact,  throughout  the  country:  and  will 
help  to  make  these  communities  better 
places  in  which  to  live  and  thereby  en- 
hance their  prospects  for  economic  re- 
covery in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  this  year 
passed  a  $4 '2  billion  foreign  aid  bill. 
Much  of  that  money  will  go  for  just  the 
same  kind  of  project  that  would  be  aided 
by  this  bill.  It  certainly  seems  to  me 
that  our"  constituents  would  be  well 
warranted  in  taking  us  to  task  if  we  fail 
to  support  the  bill  now  before  us  which 
would  do  for  our  fellow  Americans  what 
the  foreign  aid  program  does  for  those 
in  other  countries. 

I  want  to  answer  some  of  the  ques- 
tions which  have  been  raised  in  connec- 
tion with  this  bill.  In  the  first  place: 
Why  do  we  need  to  spend  this  $900  mil- 
lion? Unemployment  has  been  above  the 
5-percent  level  continually  for  the  past 
5  years,  and  there  is  nothing  in  recent 
statistics  or  business  reports  that  indi- 
cates a  rapid  return  to  full  employment. 
That  is  first. 

The  next  question  so  often  asked  of 
me  is:  Where  would  these  public  works 
projects  be  located?  To  assure  that  the 
program  will  have  its  first  and  greatest 
impact  in  areas  where  unemployment  is 
most  serious,  aided  projects  would  have 
to  be  located  in  one  of  the  cities  or  coun- 
ties eligible  under  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  or  in  one  of  the  122  other  com- 
munities which  have  suffered  from  high 
unemployment.  6  percent  or  more,  for 
most  of  the  past  year.  Altogether  this 
comes  to  a  little  over  1,000  eligible  places 
which  are  listed  in  the  committee  re- 
port. 

How  many  jobs  will  be  created  under 
the  bill';'  At  least  150.000  new  jobs  would 
be  created  in  onsite  construction  em- 
ployment and  in  the  factories  and  mills 
which  produce  construction  material. 
The  bill  would  create  additional  income 
by  providing  jobs  for  people  who  are 
now  barely  getting  by  on  unemployment 
compensation  or  welfare  payments.  It 
is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  how  we 
can  continue  to  vote  for  imemployment 
compensation,  which  most  of  us  do.  then 
vote  against  a  bill  to  get  a  man  off  that 
unemployment  compensation  and  put 
him  to  work  in  a  job  that  helps  to  build 
business  and  help  the  county.  State,  and 
Nation.  As  the  incomes  generated  are 
spent  and  respent,  at  least  150,000  addi- 
tional jobs  would  be  created  through  the 
country,  making  a  total  of  at  least  300,- 
000  jobs  that  this  bill  by  conservative 
fli-'ures  would  actually  put  to  work. 

What  kinds  of  Federal  projects  would 
this  bill  undertake?  Only  those  Federal 
projects  specifically  authorized  by  the 
Congress  and  which  meet  the  other  re- 
quirements in  the  bill  could  be  built. 
These  could  be  small  watershed,  river 
and  harbor,  and  flood  control  projects, 
public  buildings,  soil  conservation,  re- 
forestation, water  and  sewer,  and  all  the 


community  facilities.  The  claim  has 
been  made — without  foundation — that 
luxury  Items  such  as  golf  courses,  swim- 
ming pools,  and  ski  slopes  could  be  aided 
under  the  bill.  This  is  not  true.  The  bill 
s';ates  that  any  project  helped  must 
'meet  an  essential  public  need."  It  is 
rather  difficult  for  me  to  understand  how 
you  can  talk  of  skung  being  essential. 

As  I  listened  to  the  speeches  that  have 
been  made  here.  I  wondered  if  it  had 
suddenly  become  dangerous  to  trust  the 
President  of  the  United  States  with  all  of 
the  powers  that  we  have  always  en- 
trusted to  whoever  was  the  President.  In 
all  the  years  since  I  have  been  here,  I 
cannot  remember  when  the  Congress 
ever  said  whether  a  HiU-Burton  hospi- 
tal would  be  built  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla..  or  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  or 
what  low  rent  housing  or  urban  renewal 
projects  should  be  undertaken.  The  fact 
IS  that  these  responsibilities  are  left  to 
the  executive  branch.  I  vigorously  ob- 
ject to  the  wild  charge  that  we  are  giving 
the  man  who  is  entrusted  with  the  high 
office  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  some  kind  of  imaginary  "slush" 
fund.  That  claim  was  never  made  when 
Mr.  Eisenhower  was  in  office,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  is  fair  to  make  siich  charges 
now. 

What  kind  of  aid  would  be  available 
for  State  and  local  public  works?  The 
bill  authorizes  Federal  grants  to  cover 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  local  public 
works.  The  question  was  asked  where  a 
town  that  lacked  financial  resources 
would  get  the  other  50  percent.  I  can 
name  you  plenty  of  small  towns  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Alabama.  West  Virginia,  Flor- 
ida, and  all  o\er  the  country  that  cannot 
float  a  revenue  bond  on  reasonable 
terms.  They  do  not  have  the  financial 
s':anding  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  do 
that.  Under  this  bill,  if  a  community 
cannot  raise  its  share  from  its  own  re- 
sources or  private  lenders,  it  can  borrow 
that  50  percent  from  the  Community 
Facilities  Administration.  There  is  over 
SiOO  million  m  the  public  facility  loan 
fund  to  m.eet  this  need. 

How  large  would  these  projects  be? 
The  bill  limits  projects  to  small  and 
medium  sized  projects  through  the  re- 
quirement that  most  of  the  employment 
must  be  created  in  the  first  12  months. 
This  rules  out  any  large  undertakings 
such  as  dams. 

What  kind  of  local  public  works  would 
be  aided']'  Any  local  community  facUity 
for  which  the  Federal  loan  or  grant  aid 
IS  authorized  und^r  existing  law,  except 
schools  are  eligible.  For  example,  a 
grant  could  be  used  to  help  finance  a 
water  system  or  sewer  lines,  public  build- 
ing construction,  sidewalks,  and  so  forth. 

What  is  the  difference  between  this  bill 
and  the  public  facility  grant  provision 
in  the  ARA — Area  Redevelopment  Act? 
The  aid  for  public  facilities  under  ARA 
is  strictly  limited  to  those  projects  which 
are  directly  related  to  the  creation  of 
new  permanent  employment,  such  as  a 
factory.  The  aid  in  this  bill  could  be 
used  for  the  whole  range  of  public  works, 
except  for  schools,  as  a  matter  of  fact; 
and  I  want  to  touch  briefly  on  that  be- 
cause those  loans  will  be  repaid,  $2,500 
million. 


I  have  a  letter  from  one  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  that  pointed  out 
that  there  is  $2.5  billion  authorized  but 
not  yet  used  under  existing  programs. 
Let  me  point  out  that  the  $1  billion  for 
urban  renewal  is  for  long-term  contract 
commitments  that  cannot  do  anything 
for  Immediate  employment.  Let  me 
point  out  also  that  the  $500  million  for 
Veterans  Admini.stration  loans  is  con- 
fined to  rural  areas,  and  that  two- thirds 
of  that  is  used  in  buying  buildings  al- 
ready built,  and  does  not  create  new  em- 
ployment. 

Let  me  point  out  also  that  the  com- 
munity facilities  loan  program  is  de- 
signed to  meet  our  most  urgent  public 
facility  needs;  it  is  not  designed  to  com- 
bat unemployment  and  the  interest  rate 
charged  is  too  high  for  many  communi- 
ties which  suffer  from  high  and  chronic 
unemployment. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  an- 
swer the  charge  that  the  economy  has 
not  improved  under  the  present  admin- 
istration. 

When  the  Kennedy  administration 
took  over,  the  country  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  recession.  Gross  national  product 
was  only  $500  billion,  exactly  the  same 
level  where  it  had  been  a  year  earlier. 
Since  then,  we  have  added  more  than  $50 
billion  to  the  level  of  production  meas- 
ured by  GNP,  a  gain  of  10  percent. 

■When  the  new  administration  took 
over,  nearly  7  percent  of  the  labor  force 
was  out  of  work  and  the  trend  was  up- 
ward. We  have  succeeded  in  reversing 
that  trend,  bringing  the  figure  down  to 
5.3  percent. 

At  the  beginning  of  1961,  corporate 
profits  were  running  at  a  S40  billion  an- 
nual rate  and  they  were  falling  rapidly. 
By  the  beginning  of  this  year,  we  had 
added  $10  billion  to  corporate  profits — 
fully  one-fourth — and  they  are  rising. 

At  the  beginning  of  1961.  busine.ss  was 
investing  in  new  plant  and  equipment  at 
an  annual  rate  of  S34  billion.  Today  the 
rate  is  up  to  $38  billion,  a  gain  of  over 
10  percent.  Proud  as  we  are  of  these 
accomplishments,  we  are  not  complacent 
or  satisfied.  While  the  economy  is  ris- 
ing, it  is  not  rising  fast  enough,  nor  is 
there  assurance  that  it  will  return  to 
full  prosperity  in  the  immediate  future. 
After  the  1958  recevssion,  recovery  was 
brief  and  incomplete  and  we  .suffered  an- 
other business  slump.  We  must  not  let 
that  happen  again. 

QUESTIONS    AND    ANSWERS     PERTAINING     TO    THE 
PUBLIC  WORKS  EMPLOYMENT  ACT    (H.R.   10113) 

Question:  What  would  H.R.  10113  au- 
thorize? 

Answer:  The  bill  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  $900  million  to  expand  em- 
ployment through  the  construction  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  public  works. 

Question:  Why  do  we  need  to  spend 
this  $900  million? 

Answer:  Unemployment  has  been 
above  the  5-percent  level  continually  for 
the  past  5  years  and  there  is  nothing  in 
recent  statistics  or  business  reports  that 
indicates  a  rapid  return  to  full  employ- 
ment. 

Question:  Where  would  these  public 
works  projects  be  located? 

Answer:  To  assure  that  the  program 
will  have  its  first  and  greatest  impact  in 
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areas  where  anemployment  is  most  seri- 
ous, aided  projects  would  have  to  be  lo- 
cated in  one  of  the  cities  or  counties 
eligible  under  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  or  in  one  of  the  122  other  communi- 
ties which  have  suffered  from  high  un- 
employment— 6  percent  or  more — for 
most  of  the  past  year.  Altogether  this 
comes  to  a  little  over  1,000  eligible  places 
which  are  hsted  in  the  committee  re- 
port. 

Question:  Will  these  eligible  areas  be 
the  only  ones  to  benefit  by  the  bill? 

Answer:  C*  rtainly  not.  The  program 
will  stimulate  the  entire  economy 
through  the  purchase  of  construction 
materials  and  will  have  a  multiplier  ef- 
fect as  the  incomes  created  are  spe*^! 
and  respent. 

Question:  How  many  jobs  would  be 
created  under  the  bill? 

Answer:  At  least  150.000  jobs  would  be 
created  in  orisite  construction  employ- 
ment and  in  the  factories  and  mills 
which  produce  construction  material. 
As  the  incomes  generated  are  spent  and 
respent,  at  le.ist  150,000  additional  jobs 
would  be  created  through  the  country, 
making  a  total  of  at  least  300,000. 

Question:  What  kinds  of  Federal  proj- 
ects could  be  undertaken  under  the  bill? 
Answer:  Only  those  Federal  projects 
specifically  authorized  by  the  Congress 
and  which  meet  the  other  requirements 
in  H.R.  10113  could  be  built.  These 
could  bo  small  watershed,  river  and 
harbor  and  flood  control  projects,  public 
buildings,  soil  conservation,  reforesta- 
tion, construct;.on  in  national  parks  and 
so  forth. 

Question:  What  kind  of  aid  would  be 
available  for  State  and  local  public 
works? 

Answer:  The  bill  authorizes  Federal 
grants  to  cover  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
State  and  local  orojects. 

Question:  Hew  would  the  community 
put  up  its  share  of  the  cosf 

Answer:  'Where  a  commimity  is  unable 
to  sell  its  securities  to  private  investors 
at  rea.sonable  interest  rates,  it  can  bor- 
row from  the  Community  FaciUties  Ad- 
ministration. This  agency  has  approxi- 
mately $400  million  available  for  this 
purpose. 

Question:  How  large  could  these  proj- 
ects be? 

Answer:  The  bill  limits  projects  to 
small-  and  medium-sized  ones  through 
the  requirement  that  most  of  the  em- 
ployment must  be  created  within  the 
first  12  months.  This  rules  out  any  dis- 
proportionately large  undertaking,  such 
as  dams. 

Question:  Could  a  community  get 
these  grants  for  something  which  is 
merely  a  luxury,  like  a  swimming  pool? 

Answer:  That  would  be  impossible 
under  the  bill  which  states  that  any 
project  aided  must  meet  an  essential 
need. 

Question:  How  quickly  could  this  pro- 
gram get  underway? 

Answer:  Many  projects  could  be 
started  almost  immediately  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  most  of  the  aid  would  be 
committed  in  a  matter  of  months.  Un- 
like some  public  works  programs  in  the 
past,  this  aid  would  not  be  used  for  very 
large  projects  which  have  a  long  lead- 


time.  There  are  a  tremendous  number 
of  projects  which  would  be  eligible  that 
are  already  fully  planned  and  could  be 
undertaken  quickly  if  this  aid  were  avail- 
able. A  list  of  over  500  projects  in  eligi- 
ble areas,  on  which  planning  is  com- 
pleted but  construction  not  yet  started, 
or  which  are  now  being  planned,  was 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
August  23.  1963.  just  as  an  indication  of 
the  backlog  which  exists. 

Question:  What  kind  of  local  public 
works  could  be  aided? 

Answer:  Any  local  community  facility 
for  which  Federal  loan  or  grant  aid  is 
authorized  under  existing  law,  except 
schools  which  are  not  eligible.  For  ex- 
ample, the  grants  could  be  used  to  help 
finance  water  and  sewer  lines,  public 
buildings,  streets  and  sidewalks,  and  so 
forth. 

Question:  Is  this  another  depressed 
areas  bill? 

Answer:  No.  many  areas  not  eligible 
under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  are 
eligible  under  this  bill.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  clear  difference  in  purpose  and 
in  the  assistance  provided.  The  Area  Re- 
development Act  is  a  basic  long-term 
effort  to  cure  fundamental  economic 
problems  and  requires  comprehensive 
planning  as  a  first  step.  That  law  was 
never  intended  as  a  shot  in  the  arm  for 
employment.  The  public  works  bill  is 
designed  to  meet  the  immediate  problem 
of  high  unemployment  in  both  depressed 
areas  and  other  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  build  useful 
community  facilities  which  will  make 
these  communities  better  places  in  which 
to  live  and  help  their  long-term  growth. 
This  bill  will  also  stimulate  the  entire 
economy  and  create  jobs  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Question:  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween this  bill  and  the  public  facility 
grant  provision  in  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act? 

Answer:  The  aid  for  public  facilities 
under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  is 
strictly  limited  to  those  projects  which 
are  directly  related  to  the  creation  of 
new  permanent  employment,  such  as  a 
factory.  The  aid  in  this  bill  could  be 
used  for  the  whole  range  of  public 
works — except  schools — which  are  justi- 
fied on  their  own  merit. 

Question:  W'lll  not  this  $900  million 
increase  the  Federal  deficit? 

Answer:  The  principal  threat  to  a 
balanced  budget  is  the  danger  of  a  re- 
cession. The  largest  peacetime  deficit 
in  our  history — $12  billion — came  as  a 
result  of  the  1958  recession.  About 
three-fourths  of  that  resulted  from  the 
loss  of  revenue  and  most  of  the  rest 
came  from  increased  expenditures  such 
as  t-emporary  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. The  economic  stimulation  that 
this  bill  would  give  would  increase  Fed- 
eral revenues.  Also,  it  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  we  are  currently  spending 
$4  billion  a  year  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation. 

Question :  Why  would  this  bill  author- 
ize matching  grants  for  projects  now 
eligible  only  for  loans? 

Answer:  Loan  assistance  may  be  ade- 
quate to  meet  ordinary  community  facil- 
ity needs,  but  the  present  circumstances 


of  high  unemployment  and  uncertain 
economic  outlook  call  for  a  more  direct 
and  effective  aid. 

Question:  Could  not  the  President  use 
the  $2.5  bilhon  of  unobligated  funds 
under  existing  programs,  such  as  urban 
renewal.  VA,  home  loans,  farm  home 
loans,  and  community  facilities,  so  that 
this  bill  would  not  be  needed? 

Answer:  None  of  these  programs 
would  provide  the  right  aid  at  the  right 
places  to  meet  the  present  problem  of 
unemployment.  Half  of  that  total  is 
for  the  urban  renewal  program  and 
urban  renewal  is  necessarily  a  long  and 
time-consuming  undertaking.  Moreover, 
the  first  object  of  urban  renewal  expendi- 
tures is  the  acquisition  of  land  and 
existing  structures,  and  this  does  not 
create  employment.  The  highly  success- 
ful community  facility  program  author- 
izes only  loans  and  carries  an  interest 
rate  of  approximately  3^4  percent  which 
simply  is  not  enough  aid  to  stimu- 
late enough  additional  con.struction 
promptly.  The  home  loans  for  rural 
areas  under  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration and  Veterans'  Administration 
cover  many  areas  which,  while  lacking 
sources  of  private  mortgage  money,  are 
not  necessarily  those  in  which  unem- 
plojTnent  is  serious.  Moreover,  two- 
thirds  of  the  VA  loans  are  made  to  pur- 
chase existing  homes  and  thus  generate 
no  employment.  In  contrast,  H.R.  10113 
is  carefully  designed  to  stimulate  con- 
struction promptly  and  m  area.'-  of  great- 
est need. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  I  Mr.  Pelly]. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
asked  for  these  2  minutes  in  order  to 
call  attention  to  the  Record  of  yester- 
day. When  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  who  just  left  the 
well  of  the  House  was  discussing  the 
senior  citizens  housing  bill  when  it  was 
considered  yesterday,  I  directed  a  ques- 
tion to  him.  I  asked  if  there  was  back- 
door spending  in  that  bill,  and  I  cer- 
tainly understood  him  to  say  "No." 
However,  when  I  read  the  Record  this 
morning  I  found  he  had  corrected  his 
answer  and  indicated  iristead  that  there 
was  some  back-door  spending  m  the  bill. 
I  know  that  of  course  the  gentleman 
was  not  trj-ing  to  misinfoi-m  me.  He 
simply  changed  his  answer  and  by  the 
same  token  I  want  to  change  the  com- 
ment I  made  following  his  statement.  I 
want  to  withdraw  the  comment  I  made 
that  I  was  glad  that  there  was  no  back- 
door spending  in  the  bill.  There  was, 
and  I  am  sorry,  because  I  am  against 
the  back-door  method  of  financing 
programs. 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  misunderstood.  I  want 
to  give  you  the  correct  answer.  I  dis- 
covered it  this  morning  also.  I  was 
thinking  about  new  program-s.  The  gen- 
tleman asked  me  if  they  were  recom- 
mending back-door  spending,  which  they 
were  not  There  was  a  con:inuation  of 
one  that  had  been  going  on  for  almost 
as  long  as  we  have  been  here,  and  there 
was  a  small  amount  of  usu.al  Treasuiy 
financing  in  it.  but  in  the  item  I  was 
discussing  there  was  not  I  apologize 
to  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  PELLY.  No  apology  is  necessary. 
I  know,  of  course,  the  gentleman  was 
not  deliberately  misinforming  me.  I 
want  to  retract  my  expression  in  the 
Record  to  the  effect  that  I  was  happy 
about  all  provisions  of  the  bill.  I  re- 
pret  there  was  back-door  sjaending  and 
that  there  was  increased  borrowing  r.u- 
tiiOrity  which  bjT>asses  the  procedure  of 
annual  scrutiny  of  a  proerram  by  the 
Appropriations    Committees. 

Mr.  RAINS.  We  had  only  continued 
the  borrowing  authority. 

Mr.  PELLY.  But  you  increased  it  by 
$50  million,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  understood  the  gen- 
tleman to  be  talking  about  the  new  pro- 
gram. I  apologize  to  the  gentleman. 
I  did  not  intend  to  mislead  him. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  want  to  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  know  he  was  making  a 
statement  the  way  he  understood  my 
question.  Properly  he  corrected  his  an- 
swer. I  want  to  correct  my  part  of  it 
too.  The  legislative  branch  loses  control 
over  finances  where  an  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment can  borrow  from  the  Treasury. 
I  intend  to  oppose  this  device  whenever 
It  is  included  m  legislation. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  TMr.  B.\ldwin]. 

Mr.  BALDWIN  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  an  obligation, 
each  of  us.  representing  the  people  of 
our  congre.'^sional  districts,  to  be  certain 
that  any  determination  we  make  here 
at  this  time  is  actually  from  a  fiscal 
standpoint  in  their  best  intere.sts.  All  of 
our  people  are  interested  in  the  way  we 
use  the  funds  which  we  take  from  them 
in  the  form  of  taxes. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  the  orig- 
inal budget  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963  was  very  narrowly  in  balance  by 
about  $453  million.  About  3  months 
ago  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation,  a  committee  set  up 
by  the  House  and  Senate,  estimated 
we  would  have  a  deficit  of  $3.8  billion  for 
the  fiscal  year  1963. 

Since  that  time  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  made  a  determination  to  put 
into  effect  a  speedup  appropriation 
schedule  which,  according  to  the  best 
estimates,  will  increase  our  already  exist- 
ing deficit  for  1963  by  an  additional 
$1  '2  billion 

The  President,  a  week  ago  last  Monday 
night,  made  an  announcement  in  his  TV 
talk  that  he  would  recommend  to  the 
Congress,  on  January  1,  a  tax  cut  effec- 
tive as  of  that  time.  That  means  the 
tax  cut  will  be  in  effect  for  one-half  of 
the  fiscal  year  1963.  The  exact  details 
of  the  tax  cut  have  not  been  announced, 
but  from  estimates  available  this  would 
run  to  about  $6  billion  a  year.  For  half 
of  the  fiscal  year  1963.  that  would  mean 
an  additional  reduction  in  revenues  of 
$3  billion.  Therefore,  if  we  take  the 
estimate  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation,  and  a  deficit  of 
$3  8  billion  is  added  to  an  additional 
deficit  of  $3.5  billion,  due  to  the  acceler- 
ated schedule,  and  add  to  that  a  reduc- 
tion in  revenue  as  the  result  of  a  pro- 
po.sed  tax  cut,  we  have  a  total  deficit  of 
$8  3  billion  for  the  fiscal  year  1963,  and 


that  is  without  considering  the  impact 
of  the  bill  now  before  us. 

This  bill  was  not  considered  by  the 
administration  at  the  time  the  budget 
was  submitted  to  us  in  January:  there- 
fore, no  funds  were  in  the  bil!  submitted 
to  us  in  Januaiy  for  this  purpose.  If  we 
pa-ss  this  bill  authorizing;  $900  million 
of  unbudgeted  fund.^.  whatever  portion 
of  that  is  spent  in  the  fiscal  year  1963 
will  be  added  to  an  estimated  budget 
deficit  of  $8.3  billion. 

Now,  is  it  not  proper  for  us  as  custo- 
dians of  the  tax  fund.s  to  determine 
whether  already  exi.:-ting  funds  made 
available  to  the  administration  by  Con- 
gress have  been  utilized  It  was  evident 
that  as  of  the  time  of  the  hearings  on 
this  bill  that  had  not  occurred,  because 
2  weeks  ago  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce made  a  public  announcement  that 
they  were  releasing  1  year  in  advance 
$1.9  billion  of  highway  funds  which  oth- 
erwise were  not  anticipated  to  be  re- 
leased this  year. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  testi- 
fied on  that  bill  back  in  the  latter  part 
of  March  or  April.  Therefore,  this  one 
act  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  in 
releasing  $1  9  billion  2  we^s  ago  in  con- 
tractual authority  for  highways  is  going 
to  pump  into  our  economy  twice  as  much 
funds  a.5  the  total  amoimt  contemplated 
by  this  bill. 

Now,  the  figures  are  shown.  State  by 
State,  in  the  announcement  made  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  The  State 
that  would  receive  the  largest  single 
sum,  according  to  the  Departments  fig- 
ures, is  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
State  of  Pennsylvania  alone  under  this 
advanced  highway  allocation  received 
$149,149,000.  and  every  other  one  of  the 
50  States  of  the  Union  share  in  this  fig- 
ure. This  would  indicate  one  source 
that  the  admmi.'Jtration  witnesses  had 
not  contemplated  when  they  testified  for 
this  bill.  But  there  are  other  sources. 
There  are  six  of  those  oth^r  sources  list- 
ed in  the  minority  report  that  was  sub- 
mitted in  connection  with  this  bill.  The 
first  of  them  wa.s  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration direct  home  loan  program. 
Available  last  year  and  thi.s  year  was  the 
total  of  5700  million  in  the  Veterans'  di- 
rect home  loan  program  alone.  Up  to 
the  present  time  only  .$250  million  has 
been  committed  under  this  fund.  This 
is  available  and  could  be  utilized.  Those 
are  applications  unhandled  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  couple  of  brief 
quote.s  from  the  hearings  on  the  second 
supplemental  appropriat:on  bill  for  fis- 
cal year  1962.  The  hearings  on  this  bill 
were  held  back  in  March  and  April. 
These  are  some  questions  which  were 
asked  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
representatives,  I  shall  quote  now  from 
page  219: 

Mr.  Bo:  A>JD  H'  w  nbout  the  charge  that 
you  are  ho:ding  wp  ?300  mmion  in  the  vet- 
erans' housing  proerram''  What  l8  the  an- 
swer to  tha':  as.=:ertion? 

The  answer  was  given  by  Mr.  Brown- 
stein,  of  the  Veterans'  Administration: 

We  decided  on  conducting  a  study,  and  we 
deferred  drawing  additional  funds  during 
the  balance  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 


The  next  question  asked  by  Mr.  Boland 
was  this: 

with  re.': pert  to  the  appHctitlons  for  direct 
loans  to  veterans,  what  is  the  picture?  Are 
some  of  the  veterans  who  are  looking  for 
direct  loans  out  of  this  program  being  hurt 
becaujse  of  the  activity  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration? 

The  answer  was  as  follows: 

We  have  about  37,000  on  the  waiting  list 
for  direct  loans. 

Mr.  BoLAND  asked  another  question: 

Did  you  come  to  this  decision  In  view  of 
the  effect  upon  the  President  s  budget? 

The  answer  was: 

We  were  asked  to  look  at  all  areas  of  our 
program  activities  to  see  where  U  might  be 
able  to  effect  some  savings.  Now  we  are 
working  In  this  prograni,  along  with  others 
We  did  determine  that  It  could  be  done  here 
and  that  properly  It  shmld  be  d jne  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  clearly  indicates 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  with- 
held funds  for  which  they  had  applica- 
tions. They  had  37,000  application.s  on 
file,  and  they  are  still  withholding  such 
funds;  $450  million  is  unobligated  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  has  been 
made  by  a  preceding  speaker  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration direct  home  loan  requests 
are  to  purchase  buildini:s  that  already 
exist.  That  may  be  true.  But  oven  if 
one-fourth  of  it  were  for  ntw  comtruc- 
tion  this  would  be  10.000  homes  to  be 
built  across  the  country-.  In  addition, 
many  of  those  who  get  loan.s  to  acquire 
additional  houses,  relieve  funds  by  Uie 
seller  of  the  house  which  the  seller,  in 
turn,  utilizes  in  some  cases  to  buy  or 
build  new  houses.  Therefore  this  would 
be  a  tremendous  stimulu.s  to  tlir  economy 
p.nd  if  the  administration  wants  $900 
million  for  the  pui-pose  of  alleviating 
unemployment,  is  it  not  fair  that  we  ask 
the  administration  first  that  it  utilize 
the  funds  we  have  made  available  to 
them  which  they  have  not  yet  used? 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  tiie  Farmers  Home 
Administration  hou-sing  loan  program, 
which  applied  principally  to  rural  areas 
and  small  towns,  we  authori7ed  last  year 
$430  million.  Only  $128  million  has  been 
obligated  to  date,  leaving  $302  million 
unobligated.  Permit  me  to  quote  from 
the  discus-sion  yesterday  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  when  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  IMr.  WhittenI  raised 
this  question.  He  .said,  and  I  quote  from 
page  17684  of  the  Congression.al  Reco;>d, 
as  follows : 

However,  since  the  Farmern  Home  Admin- 
istration went  into  the  rur.a  hou.-sli.g  pro- 
gram, as  against  requiring  that  it  be  strictly 
farm  housing,  the  dem.ir.d  has  been  so  great 
that  at  the  present  time  there  ha.s  brer,  a 
freeze  order  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on 
the  use  of  those  funds,  accounting  for  all  of 
the  pressure  that  Members  h.ive  been  receiv- 
ing from  aprpUcants  aiid  people  back  home. 
Including  the  State  Farmers  Home  Offices 
because  at  present  there  Is  a  freeze  order  on 
allocating  tho^e  funds  But  they  are  In  ex- 
istence, and  it  will  take  only  a  release  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  make  them 
available. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  .seems  strange  to  me 
that  when  the  administration  has  put  a 
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freeze  order — and  it  was  brought  out  in 
the  debate  yesterday  and  brought  out  in 
the  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  in  its  second  supple- 
mental hearings — on  the  allocation  of 
funds  that  the  Congress  made  available 
to  those  agencies  last  year,  it  seems 
strange  to  me  that  at  the  same  time 
the  same  administration  is  coming  to  the 
Congress  and  asking  for  $900  million  of 
additional  funds  when  it  has  not  used 
funds  in  those  two  programs.  Those  are 
just  two.  There  are  other  programs:  the 
Community  Facilities  Administration, 
public  facilities  loan  program:  we  au- 
thorized $630  million  last  year,  and  only 
$202.6  million  was  obligated  as  of  last 
week,  with  $447  million  still  unobli- 
gated. 

Urban  renewal:  we  authorized  $2  bil- 
lion last  year,  and  as  of  last  week  only 
$827  milhon  was  obligated,  with  $1,173 
billion  unobligated. 

There  is  the  Maritime  Administration, 
for  shipbuilding.  I  am  particularly  fa- 
miliar with  tins  because  many  of  us  from 
the  coastal  areas  have  had  letters  from 
practically  ev«ry  ship  construction  union 
in  those  areas  pleading  with  the  Mari- 
time Administration  to  release  the  funds. 
Congress  last  year  appropriated,  to- 
gether with  carryover  funds,  a  total  of 
$153  million  for  ship  construction.  The 
Maritime  Admmistration  released  only 
$89  million,  leaving  $64  milhon  un- 
touched, that  the  maritime  ship  con- 
struction unions  all  over  the  coastal 
areas  pleaded  with  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration all  last  year  to  release.  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike  from  the 
San  Franci.sco  Bay  area  contacted  the 
Maritime  Administration  to  try  to  get 
these  moneys  released. 

In  the  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration, public  facilities  grants  and  loans 
were  authorized  in  the  depressed  areas 
bill  last  year;  $90  million  for  public  fa- 
cilities grants  and  loans.  As  of  last  week 
only  $24  million  was  obligated  and  $66 
million  is  not  yet  committed. 

These  six  programs  alone  involve  $2.5 
billion  of  uncommitted  funds  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  certamly  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  say  properly  to  the  adminis- 
tration, "We  have  given  you  funds  that 
would  stimulate  construction,  funds  that 
would  stimulate  employment."  The 
testimony  was  given  earlier  that  $900 
milhon  would  produce  125.000  direct  jobs 
and  that  many  more  indirect.  What 
about  the  $2.5  billion  already  available 
and  not  yet  used?  Is  it  not  proper  for 
us,  as  custodians  of  the  taxpayers'  funds 
to  first  ask  the  administration  to  make 
maximum  utilization  of  these  funds  be- 
fore coming  to  us  for  additional  funds? 
It  is  frequently  said  in  court  that  you 
do  not  come  into  court  with  clean  hands 
unless  you  first  prove  that  you  have  done 
everything  possible  to  do  justice.  Here 
we  have  agencies  that  have  not  done 
everything  possible  to  make  available  the 
funds  that  we  authorized  last  year  at 
the  request  of  the  administration. 
Those  funds  have  not  yet  been  used. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  further  ixjint.  and 
that  is  the  question  of  the  transfer  of  au- 
thority from  the  Congress  to  the  Presi- 


dent. The  point  has  been  made  by  the 
preceding  speaker  that  m  his  opinion  this 
bill  provides  no  change  from  what  has 
been  done  m  the  past  But  that  is  not 
the  case.  He  pointed  to  the  Hill-Burton 
program.  We  do  not  select  specifi.c  hos- 
pitals, he  said:  no,  we  do  not.  But  we 
appropriate  funds  for  that  specific  pro- 
gram, the  Hill-Burton  program. 

He  pointed  out  with  respect  to  the 
housing  program  that  we  do  not  select 
specific  public  housing  projects.  No,  we 
do  not,  but  we  authorize  a  specific  sum  of 
money  for  the  housing  program.  We 
have  never  up  to  the  present  time  given 
the  administration  a  pool  that  could  be 
allocated  to  the  housing  program,  to  the 
Hill-Burton  program,  to  community 
facilities,  to  veterans'  home  loans,  to  the 
Park  Service,  to  Corps  of  Engineers' 
projects,  to  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
projects.  We  have  never  given  such  a 
blanket  authority  as  that,  a  complete 
looseness  and  transfer  of  funds  from  one 
program  to  the  other  without  any  fur- 
ther control  on  our  part. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr,  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  know  the  gentleman  is  in- 
terested in  districts  like  mine — there  are 
a  number  of  them  throughout  the 
country — where  we  are  havinu  a  serious 
depression  and  have  had  one  for  several 
years.  It  is  worse  now  than  it  was  a  year 
ago,  and  it  was  worse  a  year  ago  than 
it  was  2  years  ago.  We  arc  out  of  busi- 
ness, as  I  said  this  morning,  primarily 
because  of  a  free  trade  policy  that  Con- 
gress has  put  on  the  books.  It  has  been 
on  there  for  15  or  20  years.  We  have 
extended  it  recently  to  a  point  where 
we  admittedly  now  are  going  to  put  ad- 
ditional businesses  and  industries  out  of 
business  and  throw  perhaps  millions  of 
people — God  knows  how  many,  nobody 
seems  to  have  the  figures — out  of  jobs. 
What  is  the  answer  to  it?  I  know  the 
gentleman  is  against  this  bUl.  Maybe 
this  bill  is  not  the  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem in  my  district  or  in  similar  districts, 
but  my  people  are  out  of  work  and  many 
of  them  have  their  unemployment  "oene- 
fits  exhausted.  They  are  out  of  jobs 
solely  and  simply  because  of  the  free 
trade  program  enacted  by  Congress. 
And  it  is  going  to  be  worse.  The  few 
industries  we  have  left  are  going  to  be 
emasculated  once  this  broad,  unlimited 
power  that  the  President  is  given  un- 
der this  recent  bill  takes  effect. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  If  I  may  answer  the 
gentleman's  question.  I  voted,  as  I  think 
most  of  the  other  Members  on  the  floor 
voted,  for  that  provision  of  the  bill  which 
was  on  the  floor,  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act.  which  made  available  for  the  first 
time  funds  to  be  utilized  for  any  indus- 
try or  any  men  that  were  thrown  out 
of  work  by  way  of  the  act,  funds  for 
additional  compensation  and  retraining. 
I  also  voted  earlier  this  year  for  over 
$400  million  for  a  separate  retraining 
bill.  It  seems  to  me  those  are  the  pro- 
visions that  are  going  to  make  an  effort 
to  attack  the  problem  the  gentleman 
mentions,    which    would    be   any    addi- 


tional   displacement    under    the    trade 
program. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Does 
not  the  gentleman  agree  that  is  a  wel- 
fare-type program? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  do  not  think  a  re- 
training program  is  a  welfare-type  pro- 
gram; no. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  The  re- 
lief that  is  going  to  be  given  to  industry 
that  is  going  to  be  emasculated  and  put 
out  of  business  is  a  welfare  program  as 
well  as  the  unemplojTnent  program  for 
workers. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  The  retraining  pro- 
gram in  my  opinion  is  not  a  welfare- 
tj-pe  program. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Retrain- 
ing is  just  one  feature. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  We  authorized  $400 
million  for  retraining  in  a  separate  bill 
earlier  this  year,  plus  the  provision  in 
the  trade  bill.  Those  are  specifically  de- 
signed for  the  areas  the  gentleman 
mentions. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  The  re- 
training program  is  a  wonderful  thing. 
It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  be  able  to  give 
a  person  a  3  months.  6  months,  or  a 
year's  course  in  some  trade.  But  where 
are  you  going  to  put  him  to  work  after 
you  train  him?  That  is  the  answer  no- 
body seems  to  have.  You  are  going  to 
have  more  people  out  of  jobs  and  put 
more  industry  out  of  business,  so  you 
are  retraining  people  and  spending  $400 
milhon,  as  the  gentleman  says,  to  re- 
train them  for  what?  To  go  to  Europe 
or  China,  to  work  where  we  are  spend- 
ing this  money? 

Mr,  BALDWIN.  It  seems  to  me  the 
gentleman  is  arguing  the  merits  of  the 
trade  bill.  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  day 
that  will  be  decided  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  The 
trade  bill  has  a  lot  to  do  with  this  bill, 
in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  understand  that.  I 
will  say  that  the  Congress  last  year  gave 
the  administration  authority  in  the  so- 
called  depressed  areas  bill,  the  redevel- 
opment bill,  to  do  certain  things.  When 
we  had  our  hearings  on  the  bill,  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Michigan  said 
there  were  innumerable  applications  be- 
fore the  authority  and  not  a  single  one 
had  been  approved  in  that  time  for 
grants  or  loans.  But  that  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  Congress.  I  think  we  should 
ask  the  administration  to  make  maxi- 
mum use  of  these  funds  before  they  ask 
for  more. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  agree 
that  the  redevelopment  plan  has  not 
worked  out  expeditiously  or  as  the  au- 
thors of  the  bill  thought  it  would,  al- 
though I  gave  the  bill  my  vote  thinking 
it  would  be  of  some  help.  But  it  seems 
to  me  somewhere  along  the  line  the  Con- 
gress has  a  responsibility  to  these  people 
and  the  businesses  that  have  been  put 
on  the  rocks  because  of  these  laws  that 
have  been  passed  down  here  in  favor  of 
foreign  people, 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Rhodes]. 
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Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.     Mr. 

Chairman.  I  rise  to  support  H.R.  10113, 
the  Public  Works  Coordination  and  Ac- 
celeration Act  of  1962. 

As  part  of  a  comprehensive  economic 
progrram,  tliis  legislation  should  go  a 
long  way  in  fighting  unemployment  in 
the  Nation's  depressed  areas  through  the 
construction  of  needed  public  facilities. 

Despite  the  recent  upturn  Lii  the 
economy,  unemplojonent  still  remains 
far  above  tolerable  levels.  Four  million 
Americans  are  now  looking  for  jobs  and 
cannot  find  them.  Of  th:s  number.  1.5 
million  have  been  w.ihout  work  for  15 
weeks  or  more  and  700.000  have  not  had 
employment  for  more  than  27  weeks. 
A  good  many  of  these  people  live  m  the 
Nation's  depres.sed  areas  where  the  con- 
diuons  and  effects  of  uhe  great  depres- 
sion linger  on. 

In  the  State  of  Ptnri.-ylvai'.ia  there  are 
almost  50  such  areao  of  economic  dis- 
tress. To  c:te  just  one  example,  the  two 
counties  that  have  been  added  to  my  for- 
mer congressional  district  are  among 
thase  hardest  hit  by  uncinployment  in 
the  entire  Nation.  In  Schuylkill  Coun- 
ty 10.6  percent  of  the  working  force  Is 
unemployed.  In  Northuruberland  Coun- 
ty 7.1  percent  are  jobless.  In  il^tse  two 
counties  and  hundreds  like  them 
throughout  the  Nation,  millions  of 
Americans  live  without  hope  for  their 
familie.^.  v.ithout  confidence  in  tiie  fu- 
ture, without  faith  in  thtir  public  offi- 
cials and  government. 

Passage  of  this  emergency  public  works 
acceleration  bill  will  help  the  people  of 
the  anthracite  regions  reduce  unemploy- 
ment and  also  attract  new  industry. 

This  bill  should  induce  a  prompt  ex- 
pansion Ci  employment  in  those  areas 
sufTering  from  the  mu^t  serious  economic 
problems — areas  such  as  the  coal  regions 
of  Northumberland  and  Schuylkill  Coun- 
ties. It  will  do  -SO  by  authorizir.g  an 
appropriation  of  .?900  million  from  which 
the  President  can  make  50-percent 
grants  for  a  wide  range  of  community 
facilities. 

These  grants  can  be  used  to  help  fi- 
nance water  and  scwcr  facilities,  public 
buildings,  streets,  and  ."Sidewalks,  and 
practically  any  other  pufcltc  works — ex- 
cept schools — which  meet  an  essential 
public  need. 

The  coal  regions  of  Schuylkill  and 
Northumberland  Counties  are  badly  in 
need  of  such  projects.  The  Schuylkill 
County  Planning  CornxmLssion.  in  its  ini- 
tial overall  economic  development  plan 
for  the  county,  stated  that  probably  the 
greate.st  phv-sical  need  of  the  entire  re- 
development is  due  to  the  lack  of  public 
sewers,  water  facilities,  and  roads,  both 
to  serve  community  needs  in  eeneral  and 
to  meet  requirements  for  industrial  de- 
velopment 

In  fact,  the  commission's  report  stat- 
ed that  the  main  impediment  to  the 
physical  development  of  Schuylkill 
County's  industrial  parks  is  the  lack  of 
adequate  public  facilities. 

Such  needed  facilities  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  assistance  under  this  public  works 
acceleration  bill. 

Seven  communities  in  Schuylkin 
County  have  already  applied  for  Federal 


assistance  in  planning  for  sewer  systems. 
The  communities  of  Pine  Grove.  Tama- 
qua.  Orwigsbin-g,  Port  Carbon.  Cressona, 
Ashland,  and  St.  Clair,  have  each  applied 
for  planning  assistance  for  sewer  sys- 
tems, the  total  estimated  constniction 
cost  of  which  will  be  $4,614,889.  These 
projects  may  be  eligible  for  50  percent 
assistance  under  the  public  works  bill. 
If  all  of  them  are  so  eligible,  the  cost  of 
construction  borne  by  the  communities 
will  be  reduced  to  $2,307,445.50. 

More  important  than  the  physical 
faciiiiies  that  v;ill  be  built  are  the  men 
who  will  be  given  work  under  the  pro- 
gram. Every  penny  spent  for  public 
works  wi:l  be  m^ney  put  directly  into  the 
income  stream.  This  means  that  those 
put  to  work  on  these  projects  will  have 
money  to  .spend  in  the  community  for 
retail  goods  and  services.  This  will  have 
a  good  "multiplier  effect"  which  should 
provide  a  real  shot  in  the  arm  to  the 
economie.s  of  the  coal  reeions.  This  will 
also  mean  fewer  men  on  relief  or  draw- 
ing unemployment  compensation. 

Passage  of  the  bill  will  be  very  gratify- 
in,'  personally.  I  introduced  a  similar 
bill  last  year,  while  Senator  Joseph 
Cl.\rk  authored  and  managed  through 
the  Senate  a  comparable  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. We  have  been  fighting  for  such 
Ieiri.=;lation  for  a  long  time.  This  biU  is 
an  important  part  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's economic  recovery  program. 

While  much  has  been  done  and  is  be- 
in?  done  by  this  Congress  and  the  Ken- 
nedy admip.i.stration  to  alleriate  these 
conditions  of  unemployment,  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  To  be  sure,  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration,  the 
manpower  development  and  traininisr 
protrram.  and  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration are  all  doing  their  part. 
But  these  are  basically  long-range  pro- 
grams whose  full  effects  will  not  be 
felt  for  a  number  of  years.  What  is 
needed  now — and  what  this  bill  attempts 
to  do — is  to  create  some  short-term 
m-^a-suie  to  provide  job  opportunities  for 
the  unemployed  while  our  long-term 
program."  can  mature  and  become  effec- 
tive. 

This  bill,  which  will  unleash  $900  mil- 
lion of  Federal  moneys  for  the  construc- 
tion of  public  works  and  facilities,  would 
make  a  prompt  and  .substantial  addition 
to  employment  and  incomes  not  only  in 
our  depres.sed  areas,  but  in  the  Nation  as 
a  whole.  Combined  with  matching  funds 
from  S)tate  and  local  governments,  the 
total  construction  spending  generated  in 
the  ccmmg  year  under  this  legislation 
would  amount  to  approximately  $1,5  bil- 
lion. Over  150.000  new  jobs  would  be 
drcctly  created  with  about  one-half  in 
the  cor.imunirie.s  where  projects  are  un- 
dertaken and  the  other  half  in  areas 
which  will  supply  the  cement,  lumber, 
equipment,  and  other  construction  ma- 
terials. 

In  addition  to  this,  as  the  $1.5  billion 
is  paid  out,  it  will  be  spent  and  respent 
giving  it  a  multiplier  effect  which  will 
add  se\  eral  billions  of  dollars  to  the  total 
national  income  This  additional  income 
and  spi?nding  will  provide  markets  for  a 
greater  output  and  greater  employment 
througiiout  the  country.    It  will  give  our 


businessmen  the  assurance  that  they  will 
have  a  growing  market  and  that  moneys 
put  mto  new  plant  and  equipment  will  be 
well  spent 

There  are  thase,  Mr  Speaker,  who  will 
label  this  and  all  public  works  legislation 
as  '"WLSteful  spendme."  But  what  is 
more  wasteful  than  the  waste  of  idle 
men,  idle  macliines,  and  idle  brainpower  ;> 
The  overall  cost  to  the  Nation  in  terms 
of  production  lost  by  excessive  unem- 
ployment in  recent  years  runs  to  untold 
billions  upon  billions  of  dollars. 

In  1961  unemployment  averaeed  6  7 
percent  of  the  labor  force.  If  that  rate 
could  have  been  lowered  to  4  percent, 
our  gross  national  product  would  have 
been  over  $560  billion  instead  of  the  $521 
billion  actually  realized.  This  represents 
a  gain  of  almost  $40  billion.  For  the 
decade  of  the  1950's  as  a  whole,  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advi.'^ers  has  esti- 
mated that  the  total  loss  of  national  pro- 
duction from  underutilization  of  our  re- 
sources exceeded  $175  billion— almost 
$1,000  of  goods  and  service.s  for  every 
American  citizen. 

In  addition  to  this,  unemployment 
means  heavy  expenses  for  unemployment 
compensation  payments.  Cncr  the  past 
10  years,  $24  biiiion  has  been  paid  out  to 
jobless  famiUes  who  needed  and  deserved 
this  income,  but  who.  along  witii  the 
Nation,  would  have  benefilcd  more  if 
employment  liad  been  available. 

Unemployment  also  means  lost  ta.x 
revenues  which  are  essential  tu  keep  the 
Nation  on  a  sound  fiscal  basis.  The 
record  clearly  !ndicau*s  that  the  Federal 
budget  can  he  balanced  or  a  surplus 
achieved  only  at  hi<-'h  levels  of  emjiloy- 
meit.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  largest  peacetime  deficits  were  ex- 
perienced in  years  when  unejnploymcnt 
was  highest.  The  additional  jobs 
created  by  this  bill  and  the  stimulation 
of  the  economy  which  will  result  from  it 
will  increase  revenues  at  all  levels  of 
government — Fedei-ai.  State,  and  local. 

I  am  confident  a  public  works  program 
in  these  areas  of  unempkjyment  will 
make  for  a  stronger  and  healthier  Amer- 
ica. For  the  long-term  unemployed,  job 
opportunities  created  under  this  bill 
would  mean  better  food  for  tlie  dining 
room  table.  It  would  mean  better 
clothes  for  wife  and  family.  In  som.e 
cases  it  would  mean  that  a  worker  and 
his  family  could  look  beyond  the  needs 
of  the  day  and  think  of  future  plans  and 
opportunities. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  projects  com- 
pleted imder  this  program  will  not  only 
restore  dignity  and  worth  to  the  indi- 
vidual but  create  real  wealth  in  new 
capital  plant  and  equipment. 

Tlie  last  massive  public  works  pro- 
gram was  undertaken  during  the  early 
years  of  the  New  Deal,  Any  objective 
study  of  that  proL^ram  stands  as  a  trib- 
ute to  its  soundne.ss  and  benefit  to  the 
entire  economy.  In  the  first  4  months 
of  that  program.  40.000  schools  were 
built  or  improved.  12  million  feet  of 
sewer  pipe  were  laid,  469  airports  were 
built,  529  were  improved.  255.000  miles 
of  road  were  built  or  improved,  and  3,700 
playgrounds    and    athletic    fields    were 
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built  or  Improved.  'What  fair  and  just 
person  can  refer  to  such  accomplish- 
ments as  "pork"  or  wasteful  spending? 

Since  that  last  major  effort  to  put  our 
Jobless  back  to  work  and  care  for  the 
Nation's  public  needs,  there  have  t>een 
two  major  wars,  four  economic  reces- 
sions, and  the  staggering  costs  of  peace- 
time defense.  For  years,  pressing  public 
needs  have  taken  a  back  seat  to  more 
important  defense  and  private  charges. 
Because  of  this,  there  is  a  widespread 
shortage  of  classrooms,  hospitals,  clinics, 
public  buildings,  parks,  and  recreational 
areas. 

The  problem  of  unemployment  is  not  a 
sectional  one  but  a  national  one  It  Is 
not  a  political  or  partisan  problem,  but 
a  bipartisan  one.  No  civilized  nation 
can  complacently  sit  by  while  millions 
of  its  fellow  citizens  lack  the  opportuni- 
ties and  means  to  earn  their  fare. 

Certainly,  no  one  believes  that  one 
public  works  program  by  itself  will  solve 
the  Nation's  unemplo.vment.  It  will, 
however,  provide  needed  short-term 
relief.  It  will  help  to  rebuild  and  re- 
vitalize our  cities  and  municipalities.  It 
will  help  to  fill  the  gap  until  the  adminis- 
tration's long-range  programs  to  in- 
crease our  rate  of  economic  growth  can 
mature  and  have  their  full  effect. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr  TollI. 

Mr.  TOLL  Mr.  Chairman,  our  coun- 
try has  long  been  faced  with  two  major 
problems:  The  unemplojnnent  rate  and 
the  inability  of  kcal  governments  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  cvcr-incrcasmg  demand 
for  public  work.'!  and  the  services  they 
provide.  The  till  presently  before  us 
would  be  a  majcr  step  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  tx)th  of  t^.c.se  problems  The  pro- 
posed program  Mill  have  greatest  effect 
and  impact  in  areas  where  unemploy- 
ment is  most  se  "ious,  bringing  immedi- 
ate relief  to  those  arca.s.  At  least  300,000 
new  jobs  would  be  created  by  the  new 
construction  provided  for  under  this 
measure,  a  substantial  boost  would  be 
given  to  the  economy  throughout  the 
country  and  tax  revenues  on  both  na- 
tional and  local  levels  would  increase. 
Furthermore,  vitally  needed  public  works 
projects  to  provide  better  and  more  effi- 
cient services  conid  be  initiated  immedi- 
ately. For  example,  funds  would  be  used 
to  aid  in  construction  of  water  and  sewer 
lines,  public  buildings,  streets  and  side- 
walks. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  measure, 
the  great  city  of  Philadelphia  would  be 
imm.easurably  aided.  In  fact,  any  urban 
area  today  which  suffers  from  underem- 
ployment and  Ls  in  need  of  necessary 
public  works  would  reap  great  advantage 
from  this  Icgisletion.  Not  only  is  em- 
ployment stimu  atod  and  these  addi- 
tional jobs  create  a  demand  for  new 
goods  and  services,  but  the  countless 
suppliers  in  construction  and  related 
fields  would  find  their  business  position 
vastly  improved.  Public  works  projects 
immediately  inject  new  life  into  the  eco- 
nomic stream  of  any  area,  with  resulting 
benefits  to  tx)th  merchants  and  workers 
as  well  as  the  economy  as  a  whole. 
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Our  votes  today  for  this  bill  would  pro- 
mote the  improvement  of  business  sictiv- 
ity  and  employment  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible, while  contributing  to  build  the 
foundation  for  future  progress  I  strong- 
ly urge  the  Members  to  support  H.R. 
10113  to  enable  our  economy  to  move  for- 
ward, to  provide  necessary  public  works 
and  employment,  and  to  increase  na- 
tionwide prosperity. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  fMr.  EpmondsonV 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  that  of  all  of  the  works  of  this 
session  of  the  87th  Congress  this  is  per- 
haps the  most  important  and  the  most 
significant  for  more  than  1,000  commu- 
nities and  counties  across  this  Nation, 
The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett.' put  his  finger  squarely  on  the  cen- 
tral point  just  a  few  mmutes  ago  in  the 
question  he  directed  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  when  he  pointed  out 
that  this  program  is  aimed  directly  at 
the  unemployment  problem.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram aimed  directly  at  providing  jobs 
where  the  unemployed  people  are  lo- 
cate! With  all  respect  to  my  good 
friend  from  California,  who  ran  off  a 
long  list  of  programs  on  which  we  have 
money  available  today,  only  one  of  those 
he  mentioned,  area  redevelopment,  is  a 
program  which  is  pointed  and  directed 
by  the  Congress  at  the  place  where  the 
unemploj-ment  exists.  All  the  rest  of 
them  are  just  as  likely  to  create  activity 
and  construction  m  places  where  you 
have  emploj-ment  at  an  adequate  level 
today.  But  this  program  by  its  very 
terms  and  by  the  conditions  imposed  un- 
der it  must  concentrate  its  impact  in 
the  areas  where  the  men  are  out  of  jobs. 
That  Is  an  absolute  imperative  of  this 
program.  It  is  a  direction  and  a  control 
placed  in  it  by  Congress  that  m.akes 
this  piece  of  legislation  the  most  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  we  will  act 
on  in  this  session  for  the  more  than  a 
thousand  communities  In  the  Nation 
where  unemployment  is  a  pressing  prob- 
lem. 

If  you  really  want  to  go  on  record  with 
a  vote  to  do  something  constructive  and 
definite  for  the  unemployed  of  America. 
this  is  the  bill  where  you  have  the  op- 
portunity to  ca";t  that  vote.  This  is  your 
major  opportunity  and  perhaps  the  only 
opportunity  you  will  have  in  this  session 
to  do  something  direct  and  constructive 
in  that  area. 

When  I  was  in  law  school  in  Okla- 
homa more  than  20  years  ago  the  elderly 
dean  of  the  law  school,  who  has  since 
passed  on,  told  us  that  one  central  thing 
every  la^T^r  ought  to  remember  is  that 
good  law  does  not  blow  hot  one  minute 
and  cold  the  next,  and  he  said  that  a 
good  lawyer  should  not  blow  hot  one 
minute  and  cold  the  next  when  he  is  try- 
ing to  arcue  points  in  a  case.  But  if  I 
ever  heard  a  blow-hot.  blow-cold  argu- 
ment on  the  floor  of  this  House  it  was 
made  a  few  minutes  ago  by  a  member  of 
our  committee  whose  ability  as  a  lawyer 
has  been  unquestioned  during  the  time 
he  has  served  here,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  fMr  CR.MwrH].    Let  me  give  you 


perhaps  the  best  illustration  I  have  ever 
seen  on  this  floor  of  blowing  hot  blow- 
ing cold  on  an  argument  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  says  the  first  big  objection  he  has 
to  this  bill  is  that  it  is  the  biggest  blank 
check  ever  given  to  a  President — $900 
million:  we  are  handing  him  that  as  a 
blank  check  Then  almost  in  the  same 
breath  he  says  but  the  money  that  is  au- 
thorized here  is  not  enough  to  help  un- 
emplo%Tnent  in  the  United  States 

The  check  is  too  big  in  one  breath,  and 
in  the  next  minute  the  check  is  not  big 
enough  to  help  meet  the  problem  that  we 
have  in  thi^  countr^•. 

He  says  he  objects  to  it — this  is  argu- 
ment No.  3 — because  the  Presidential 
power  is  practically  unlimited,  there  is 
absolutely  too  much  power  vested  in  the 
President  :n  this  bill.  Then  he  turns 
around  a  breath  or  two  later  and  says 
this  bill  is  too  re^strictive  to  make  per- 
formance ;x)ssible  for  many  communi- 
ties in  this  country. 

Then  he  refers  to  section  10  on  page 
19  in  one  b:-eath  and  says  the  President's 
power  is  too  great.  One  breath  later  he 
says  the  power  is  not  great  enough. 

To  continue  this  blow  hot-blow  cold 
business  a  little  further  he  objects  to  this 
bill,  becau.se  it  allows  the  Executive  to 
invade  th-?  prerogatives  of  Congress 
Then  he  complains  because  the  bill  sets 
forth  part:cular  areas  of  eligibility  and 
objects  to  :t  on  the  theory  that  consres- 
sional  committees  are  just  not  compe- 
tent to  determine  what  areas  should  be 
in  this  program  In  one  breath  our 
friend  from  Florida  wept  over  the  loss  of 
congressional  prerogative  in  this  bill,  but 
in  practically  the  next  breath  he  ques- 
tions the  competency  of  a  committee  of 
Congress  to  lesislate  on  matters  such  as 
this. 

This  is  t:.-pical,  to  my  way  of  thinking. 
of  the  arguments  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced on  the  other  side  against  this 
bdl.  In  cne  breath  we  do  net  have 
enough  money  to  meet  the  problem;  in 
the  next  b-eath  we  have  far  too  much. 
In  one  breath  there  is  not  enough  ex- 
penditure :o  m.ake  any  Impression  and 
in  the  next  breath  the  expenditure  is 
way  beyond  reason.  But  of  all  the  argu- 
ments so  far  advanced  against  this  bill 
the  unfam^st  one  is  the  charge  in  the 
minority  report,  repeated  on  the  floor 
by  my  good  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  fWr.  AvefyI.  that  this  is  a  bill 
which  plays  politics,  and  it  permits  the 
President  io  play  politics.  I  think  the 
language  of  the  minority  report  is  that 
It  permits  Presidential  purchase  of  polit- 
ical suppwDr:  and  Presidential  payment  of 
political  obligations.  This  has  already 
been  answered  very  adequately  by  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  that  Presi- 
dents. constKutionally.  historically,  and 
legally,  ha.e  always  had  this  kind  of 
power  Bu:  how  has  this  administration 
wielded  the  power  that  it  has  had  in  this 
field!'  I  th  nk  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion record  in  thii  area  is  as  fair  as  the 
record  of  any  administration  in  this  cen- 
tury and  you  can  look  at  the  bills  that 
have  been  passed  by  this  Congress  un- 
der the  authorship  of  our  good  friends 
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on  the  Republican  side  of  the  House,  un- 
der the  authorship  of  our  friends  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  House,  and  you 
will  find  administration  support  fairly 
distributed  among  the  projects  that 
have  merit. 

We  reviewed,  after  this  argument  was 
made  a  little  bit  ago,  the  204  projects 
that  are  now  pending  before  the  Public 
Works  Committee  waiting  for  action  by 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  which 
have  been  reported  favorably  by  this  ad- 
ministration. Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  204 
projects,  103  favorably  affect  districts 
with  Repubhcan  representation:  103 
out  of  204  projects  favorably  recom- 
mended by  the  Budget  Bureau  and  by 
the  departments  of  this  administration 
favorably  affect  Republican  districts  in 
this  House. 

Who  are  some  of  the  Republicans  en- 
joying this  kind  of  political  preferment, 
if  you  please,  if  this  is  what  they  say  it 
is?  They  include  such  stout  supporters 
of  the  Kennedy  admmistration  program 
as  the  minority  leader,  the  minority 
whip,  the  national  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican committee,  the  keynoter  at  the 
Republican  Convention  in  1960 — yes — 
and  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer],  not  once,  not  twice,  but  three 
times  in  projects  favorably  reported  by 
this  administration.  Yet  they  have  the 
unmitigated  audacity  to  come  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  say  that  this  is 
a  politically  minded  adminLstration  that 
is  playing  politics  with  projects  of  this 
kind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  record  is  clear,  and 
I  think  it  reflects  credit  upon  the  admin- 
istration in  this  area.  They  have  been 
calling  the  shots  as  they  see  them,  they 
have  been  reporting  these  projects  on 
their  respective  merits,  and  they  will 
continue  to  do  so  under  this  program 
when  we  have  enacted  it  into  law. 

This  is  not  just  a  regional  program, 
it  is  not  a  program  for  a  few  parts  of 
the  country.  The  record  shows  in  the 
list  of  communities  that  are  eligible  32 
States  and  Puerto  Rico  are  eligible  for 
section  5'ai  assistance  under  this  pro- 
gram. Forty-four  States,  plus  American 
Sam.oa  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Guam, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  are 
eligible  under  section  5ib».  In  the  sub- 
stantial unemployment  areas  you  will 
find  41  major  area^  in  19  States,  smd  91 
smaller  areas  in  33  States  of  the  Union. 
Practically  every  State  in  the  Union 
stands  to  benefit  from  this  program, 
practically  every  State  in  the  Union  has 
unemployment  problems  that  will  be 
helped  by  it. 

I  submit  to  you  we  do  a  good  thing 
for  the  country,  and  certainly  we  do  a 
good  thing  for  the  unemployed  of  the 
country,  when  we  enact  this  bill,  as  I  am 
confident  this  House  will. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Byrnes]. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  most  Members  have 
by  now  seen  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture's latest  offering,  "Packet  for  the 
Bride." 


It  is  an  attractive  brochure,  with  a 
picture  of  a  demure  bride  in  pink  on  the 
cover,  and  containing  10  agricultural 
publications  and  a  letter  of  congratula- 
tions from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

It  s,  I  suppase,  the  first  in  a  series. 
First,  "Packet  for  the  Bride,"  then 
"Gadgets  for  the  Groom,"  followed  by 
"Incidentals  for  Infants,"  and  topped 
off,  I  imagine,  by  "Miscellany  for 
Mothcrs-in-Law.  ■  all  of  them  designed. 
writt'?n,  printed,  gathered,  packaged, 
stuffed,  sealed,  and  mailed  at  taxpayers* 
expense. 

"Packet  for  the  Bride"  is  entirely  in 
character  with  this  administration.  It 
is  typical  of  the  way  voters  are  compart- 
mentalized, propagandized,  and  sub- 
sidized by  the  New  Frontier.  It  Is  en- 
tirely in  keeping,  for  example,  with  the 
bill  now  before  us. 

But.  this  is  no  "Packet  for  the  Bride." 

Th.s  is  a  "Bundle  for  Bailey,"  a  $900 
million  package  that  can  be  justified  on 
only  one  count — that  it  will  win  votes — 
eithe;-  here  in  Congress,  by  methods 
known  to  you  all,  or  among  the  voters. 
by  offering  carefully  selected  areas' 
some:h:ng  for  nothing. 

The  debate  has  shown  that  this  bill 
is  nothing  more  than  an  irresponsible 
spending  bill  containing  an  almost  un- 
precedented grant  of  legislative  power 
to  th?  Executive. 

I  love  brides,  Mr.  Chairman — I  even 
married  one — but  I  do  not  think  we 
should  insult  them  with  "Packets  for 
the  Bride." 

I  love  voters,  too.  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
I  do  not  think  we  should  insult  them 
with  this  "Bundle  for  Bailey." 

If  we  are  going  to  package  things, 
I  would  suggest  a  different  kind,  some- 
thing like  "Savings  for  Taxpayers," 
and  the  best  way  I  know  to  begin  is  to 
send  this  bill  back  from  where  it  came 
with  a  re.sounding  defeat. 

Mr  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr,  Wall- 
h.^usi:r1. 

Mr  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.'  Chairman, 
while  the  stated  purpose,  to  reduce  un- 
employment, of  H.R.  10113  is  praise- 
worthy, the  method  taken  to  do  so  under 
this  legislation  is  so  unrealistic  as  to 
make  its  defeat  necessary  in  the  public 
interest. 

It  proposes  to  give  the  President  a 
blank  check  up  to  $900  million  to  ac- 
celerate the  construction  of  public  works. 
It  contemplates  the  appointment  of  a 
coordinator,  who  might  more  properly 
be  called  a  czar,  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  whole  history  of  public  works 
spencing  shows  that  it  is  not  effective 
because  it  takes  too  long  to  start  and 
produces  too  few  jobs. 

The  President  has  huge  sums  of  money 
at  his  disposal  now — $2  5  billion  unob- 
ligated— and  it  would  make  more  sense, 
it  seems  to  me,  to  proceed  expeditiously 
with  already  authorized  programs. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  the  amount  of 
$900  million  is  unbudgeted,  and  would 
therel'ore  increase  the  already  heavy 
anticipated  deficit,  this  bill  would  elim- 


inate congressional  control  over  certain 
appropriations  and  would  result  in  a 
massive  transfer  of  power  from  the  Con- 
gress to  the  President. 

If  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  are 
to  receive  a  tax  cut  in  1963  as  a  stimulant 
to  the  economy,  as  promised  by  the 
President,  this  legislation  is  completely 
unnecessary.  It  would  result  in  more, 
rather  than  less,  spending  which  should 
accompany  a  tax  reduction  and  would 
certainly  be  a  boondor.gle. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr  Chairman. 
I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa    [Mr    Schvve.ngel]. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
come  before  this  Committee  to  testify  as 
strongly  as  I  can  against  what  I  call  one 
of  the  most  poorly  written  bills  I  ha\e 
ever  seen  presented  to  our  committee.  I 
believe  also  it  is  inadequate,  it  is  un- 
sound; and,  In  view  of  the  testimony 
that  we  have  already  heard.  I  believe  if 
facts  have  any  weight,  we  will  defeat 
it.  I  think  the  Republican  Members 
who  have  taken  the  podium  here  and 
pled  the  case  have  already  stated  all 
that  needs  to  be  stated.  So  I  shall  not 
reiterate  or  dwell  at  length  on  anything 
they  have  said. 

Before  proceeding  further  I  want  to 
say  that  I  have  considered  it  an  lionor 
and  privilege  to  serve  on  the  Public 
Works  Committee  of  the  House.  It  is 
one  of  the  mast  important  committees  of 
the  House.  In  the  8  years  it  has  been 
my  honor  to  serve  on  that  committee,  we 
have  brought  out  some  very  significant 
and  some  very  worthwhile  legislation. 
Most  of  it  is  doing  the  cotmtry  good, 
much  more  good  than  this  bill  could 
PKJSsibly  do. 

I  find  it  hard  to  take  issue  with  some 
of  my  friends  on  the  other  side,  whom 
I  resE>ect  so  highly,  but  I  must  as 
strongly  as  I  can  save  them  from  what 
I  believe  to  be  their  own  mistakes. 
Prom  some  of  their  arguments  we  get 
the  idea  that  the  P^epublicans  are  not 
interested  in  public  works,  that  we  are 
not  interested  in  relieving  the  unem- 
ployment problem  that  is  critical,  and  it 
has  got  more  critical  under  the  admin- 
istration, mainly  because  business  lacks 
confidence  in  the  present  administra- 
tion, and  also  because  the  public  is  los- 
ing confidence  for  variotis  reasons. 

I  have  said,  and  I  believe  sincerely. 
that  most  of  this  bill  does  not  make 
sense. 

It  does  not  save  dollars.  It  wastes 
dollars.  It  will  not  get  the  country 
moving  again.  But  the  country  can  get 
moving  again  if  this  administration  or 
someone  else  get  its  foot  off  the  projects 
that  have  been  authorized  and  passed 
by  this  Congress  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Those  projects  have  been  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  very  effectively  by  the 
speakers  who  have  preceded  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  brief  time  that 
I  have  I  should  like  to  stress  a  little  bit 
a  point  that  was  made  by  a  preceding 
speaker  relative  to  the  196  projects  I 
thought — the  previous  speaker  says  204 
projects — that  are  before  our  committee 
awaiting   our   action   for    authorization 
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and  then  to  be  brought  to  the  floor  of 
the  House.  I  am  glad  to  note  that  this 
is  a  bipartisan  attempt  and.  perhaps 
the  fact  that  there  are  probably  more 
projects  that  refect  favorably  on  Repub- 
lican districts  than  there  are  on  E>emo- 
cratic  districts  n.ay  explain  why  we  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  act  on  this  bill  yet 
"I  felt  that  this  -vas  an  important  point 
so  last  week.  I  h.ad  placed  in  the  Record 
a  list  of  the  lOi!  projects  a'^aiting  our 
action  before  this  committee,  projects 
which  I  think  ^^•ill  not  be  acted  on  by 
this  administrat  on.  based  upon  the  way 
things  now  look. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  m  \mbers  of  the  committee 
to  the  fact  that  this  does  involve  proj- 
ects in  43  Plates  In  the  State  of  Arizona 
we  have  three  1  think  the  record  should 
show — and  I  hope  the  members  of  the 
committee  will  bear  with  me  while  I 
read  these  into  the  Record — a  list  of 
the  breakdown: 

Arkansas  has  3,  California  17.  Con- 
necticut 4.  Florida  13,  Georeia  4, 
Idaho  3,  Illinois  14.  Indiana  1,  Iowa  4 — 
and  I  might  say  none  of  these  are  m  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  Iowa, 
which  I  have  iY.e  honor  to  represent — 
Kansas  4.  Kentucky  2.  Louisiana  5. 
Maine  5.  Maryland  1.  Ma.ssachusetts  7. 
Michigan  9.  Mirnesota  4,  Mi.ssissippi  2, 
Missouri  5.  Ncbra.^ka  1.  Ncv  Hampshire  2, 
New  Mexico  2  New  York  8  North  Caro- 
lina 6.  Ohio  10,  Oklahoma  5.  Oregon  3. 
Pennsylvania  5,  Rhode  Island  3.  Texas 
15.  Virginia  4,  \^'ashington  6,  West  Vir- 
ginia 3.  Wiscon;  in  5,  Wyoming  1,  and 
Puerto  Rico  has  1 

Mr.  Chairman  there  are  a  ntmiber  of 
other  projects  tliat  are  in  the  mill  and 
on  their  way  in  v.-hich  many  Members  of 
Congress  have  a  irreat  interest.  Because 
this  involves  the  expenditure  of  .some  $4 
billion,  at  least,  I  think  it  is  hich  time 
we  got  action  on  this  bill  first  before  we 
take  up  a  crazy  proposal  like  the  one  that 
is  pending  before  us  at  this  time. 

Mr,  Chairman,  may  I  reiterate  what 
some  of  my  colleagues  have  said,  by  re- 
minding the  Members  of  the  Committee 
again  of  the  fact  that  this  bill  will  not 
accomplish  its  stated  purpose,  and  that 
Is  to  provide  immediate  work  for  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  unemployed  and  mi- 
deremployod  penons. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  SCHWEN3EL.  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  listening  w.th  creat  interest  to  the 
gentleman's  opposition  to  this  bill.  I 
wish  to  compliment  the  gentleman  on 
the  position  which  the  gentleman  is 
taking,  which  is  simply,  as  I  understand 
it.  this:  If  we  in  this  Congress  are  sin- 
cere in  our  attempt  and  desire  to  put 
people  to  work,  we  could  take  up  a  nimi- 
ber  of  those  projects  which  the  gentle- 
man has  mentioned  and  which  are  al- 
ready authorized,  and  which  have  been 
heard  by  the  gentleman's  committee  at 
quite  some  length  and  which  have  been 
approved  by  the  committee,  and  appro- 
priate  for   a   nun:iber  of   those  worthy 


projects  which  cover  many  States  and 
many  districts. 

Mr   SCHWENGEL.     Yes. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Certainly  that  would 
be  the  proper  way  to  legislate  and  It 
would  not  be  a  deviation  from  our  regu- 
lar procedure  of  legislative  action.  I 
sliould  hope,  if  this  bill  is  defeated,  the 
committee  would  consider  some  of  these 
projects  that  are  greatly  needed,  many 
of  them  fiood  coiitrol  projects,  where 
life  and  property  are  at  .^take  and  where 
many  people  could  be  employed. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  The  gentleman 
raises  a  very  valid  jxiint.  I  think  he  is 
absolutely  riglit.  It  Is  my  hope  now 
that  we  will  not  wait  on  this  bill  but 
prepare  forthrightly  to  hear  testimony 
in  our  committee  on  these,  that  I  find 
out  now  are  204  resolutions  for  us  to 
act  on.  that  make  a  lot  more  sense  Uian 
the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

I  mentioned  the  fact  that  tliis  will  not 
take  care  of  the  stated  purpose.  We 
have  had  tej>timony  from  both  sides. 
Mr.  Meany  testified  before  our  commit- 
tee that  this  would  employ  some  250. OuG 
people  at  most.  On  cross-examination 
we  finally  got  him  to  admit  that  it  would 
actually  take  care  of  only  about  125.000 
people,  if  the  entire  amount  were  spent. 
This  is  just  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  It  is 
le^s  than  3  percent  of  the  total  of  un- 
employed and  proves.  I  believe,  the  un- 
soui^dness  of  this  approach  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem. 

I  have  received  some  letters  from  labor 
lead':>r.=^  from  my  district.  I  am  one  of 
the  Republicans  who  pets  a  great  deal  of 
labor  support  in  my  district.  I  am  not 
a.'^hamtd  of  that  sui^port:  I  am  proud  of 
that  sui^iwrt,  beca-.ise  we  have  good, 
sound,  decent  labor  in  our  district  and 
in  the  State  of  Iowa.  So  I  called  some 
of  them  about  Uiis  and  I  said  to  the  per- 
son I  was  talking  to,  "You  sent  me  this 
letter  and  a.sked  me  t-o  support  this  bi'il."' 
Then  I  asked  him  a  few  questioris  about 
it.  and  I  found  out  that  he  did  not  know 
anylhuvj  alx^ut  it.  I  made  some  ob- 
servations about  it,  that  he  had  not 
known  about.  And  I  referred  to  Mr. 
Meanys  testimony.  And  do  you  know 
what  he  said?  He  said,  "You  are  in 
Washington  to  represent  us,  so  you  use 
your  better  judgment." 

So  I  will  say  to  th.ose  Members  who  get 
these  letters,  remember  that  they  are 
prompted  by  someone.  It  ought  to  be 
perfectly  obvious  that  this  is  entirely  in- 
adequate and  it  is  ur\sound.  It  is  not 
the  right  approach.  We  ought  to  use 
the  regular  procedure  the  Congress  has 
adopted  and  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  who  spoke  just  a  minute  ago.  re- 
ferred to.  He  has  been  very  generous 
in  the  matter  of  public  works  projects, 
and  helpful  to  them  whenever  the  cost- 
benefit  ratios  were  in  line,  and  where 
it  made  fiscal  sense.  I  think  it  would 
make  a  lot  moie  sense  for  us  to  follow 
the  regular  procedure  and  to  get  moving 
on  the  projects  that  have  already  been 
approved,  and  which  would  do  a  lot  more 
to  reheve  the  problem  of  unemployment. 
I  think  you  would  be  doing  a  lot  more 
for  the  unemployment  problem  going 
this  route  than  you  can  going  the  route 


that  is  suggest.ed  in  outline  in  this  new, 
revolutiona.ry  and  unnecessary  plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention now  to  some  testimony  that  was 
placed  before  our  committee  by  a  dis- 
tinguished and  a  resi>ected  member  of  a 
previous  administration  I  should  like 
to  remind  the  Committee  that  public 
works  construction  has  never  been  effec- 
tive in  achieving  anticyclical  results 
during  an  economic  recession. 

Public  works  programs  take  so  lone  to 
get  going  t:iat  they  generally  do  not  pro- 
vide much  additional  employment  un- 
til recovery  is  well  underway  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  public  works 
projects  of  any  size  require  a  consider- 
able period  of  time  for  the  making  of 
surveys.  'X>onomic  and  engineering 
studies,  preparation  of  plans  and  speci- 
fications, acquisition  of  land,  and  the 
advertising  for  bids,  all  of  which  must 
be  accomf'lished  before  contracts  can 
be  awarded  and  actual  constmction 
commenced. 

Even  additional  time  may  be  required 
for  the  commencement  of  Federal-aid 
projects  by  States  and  local  govern- 
ments, for  it  is  necessary  to  establish 
criteria  fo:-  Federal  grants,  receive  re- 
quests for  assistance,  determine  which 
projects  are  to  be  assisted,  and  assure 
that  the  S:ate  or  local  government  has 
adequate  funds  to  pay  its  share  of  the 
co.<;t  of  the  .jroject. 

Depending  on  the  size,  type,  and  exist- 
ing status  of  projects,  there  may  be  a 
lapse  of  from  several  months  to  2  or  more 
years  between  the  time  that  a  project 
is  financed  and  work  is  actually  com- 
menced, and  the  creation  of  new  jobs 
will  be  defe-red  accordingly. 

The  only  partially  successful  anti- 
recession public  works  construction  pro- 
gram undertaken  during  the  postwar 
recessions  was  the  expenditure  of  $400 
million  for  Federal-aid  highway  con- 
struction authorized  by  the  Federal-Aid 
Hi.chway  Act  of  1958. 

This  act,  which  was  approved  on 
April  16.  1938.  required  contrac's  to  be 
awarded  piior  to  E>ecember  1.  1958,  for 
completion  of  projects  by  December  1, 
1959.  Mar.y  of  the  highway  improve- 
ments undertaken  under  this  authority 
coiL-^isted  of  work  which  did  not  require 
extensive  engineering  or  acquisition  of 
rights-of-way,  such  as  resurfacing  of 
highways  and  widening  of  shoulders. 
However,  even  in  carrying  out  this  sim- 
ple program,  an  average  of  4  months 
elapsed  between  th.e  time  that  projects 
were  programed  and  contracts  awarded 
for  construction. 

On  January  13,  1961,  Maurice  H. 
Stans,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  tran-smitted  to  the  PresideiU  a 
staff  rep>ort  entitled.  "Federal  Fiscal  Be- 
havior Dur.ng  the  Recession  of  1957-58." 
In  this  report  Mr.  Stans  reviewed  the 
fi.'^cal  polic  es  in  effect  and  the  fiscal 
actions  taken  m  the  1958  recession  and 
the  results  obtained  therefrom. 

I  believe  .'ill  the  Members  of  the  House 
ought  to  resid  this  report  in  detail.  You 
will  find  it  really  very  helpful  as  you 
consider  prc'positions  hke  this. 

Among  the  major  findings  of  the  re- 
port are  that  the  fiscal  actions  of  the 
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Government  which  gave  the  biggest 
boost  to  the  economy  in  1958  were  the 
built-in  stabilizers,  such  as  automatic 
decreases  in  income  tax  revenues  and 
automatic  increases  in  unemployment 
benefits;  whereas,  many  of  the  deliberate 
countercyclical  actions  including  some 
of  the  largest  in  terms  of  expenditures, 
made  a  small  contribution  in  relation  to 
their  budget  cost  or  were  poorly  timed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier, 
the  unemployment  relief  that  would 
come  from  this  would  aflect  less  than 
3  percent  of  the  persons  now  unem- 
ployed. 

The  hope  that  it  holds  out  would  result 
in  dismay,  disillusionment,  and  despair 
and  would  prove  again  that  this  type  of 
an  approach  is  a  wrong  approach. 

Further,  it  is  my  feeling  that  what  we 
need  is  better  public  policy  emanating 
from  this  administration  rather  than 
more  public  projects. 

The  bringing  of  business  to  Washing- 
ton where  we  already  have  more  business 
than  A-e  can  attend  to  does  not  make 
sense.  The  abrogation  of  congressional 
responsibilities  and  the  furthering  of 
executive  control  makes  us  emulate  a 
frontier  that  is  not  new  and  this  is  en- 
tirely inconsistent  with  the  very  inter- 
esting and  I  might  say  magnificent  ob- 
servation by  an  Anicrican  statesman 
when  he  said  "Ask  not  what  your  coun- 
try can  do  for  you  but  ask  what  you 
can  do  for  your  country."  This  is  a  salu- 
tary admonition  :  it  needs  to  be  lived  and 
practiced  and  not  just  said.  Its  appli- 
cation will  lead  us  to  other  and  better 
answers  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  G.^ll.^gher! 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
one  of  the  pledges  of  this  administra- 
tion and  of  those  who  support  it  is  to 
achieve  full  employment.  I  beUeve  that 
the  bill  presently  before  the  House,  the 
public  works  acceleration  bill,  will  take 
us  another  step  toward  realizing  that 
goal  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  it 
their  support. 

The  purpose  of  the  public  works  ac- 
celeration bill  is  to  stimulate  employ- 
ment in  areas  where  a  high  rate  of  un- 
employment exists.  The  bill  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  $900  million  to  ex- 
pand employment  through  the  construc- 
tion of  Federal,  State,  and  local  public 
works.  Public  works  projects  eligible 
for  Federal  grants  under  the  bill  will 
have  to  be  started  almost  immediately 
after  the  bill  becomes  law.  Only  those 
projects  which  will  help  reduce  local  un- 
employment and  which  can  be  substan- 
tially completed  within  12  months  after 
they  receive  aid  will  be  eligible  for  assist- 
ance. 

The  bill  provides  Federal  grants  of  up 
to  50  percent  of  cost  to  help  finance  such 
public  works  projects  as  water  and  sewer 
lines,  public  buildings,  streets  and  side- 
walks, and  so  forth.    No  aid  will  be  given 


for  luxury  projects  such  as  swimming 
pools.  Only  those  projects  which  fill 
an  essential  public  need  will  be  eligible. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  esti- 
mates that  a  total  of  300,000  jobs  would 
be  created  throughout  the  country  as  a 
result  of  this  act. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  which 
forms  part  of  the  13th  Congressional 
Distri(;t  and  which  I  have  the  pi'ivi- 
lege  of  representing  in  the  Congress, 
is  eliR.ble  for  a.ssistance  under  the  terms 
of  thi.;  act.  It  is  an  area  of  high  unem- 
ployment where  a  skilled  labor  force  is 
ready  and  waiting  to  make  an  important 
contribution  to  the  economic  strength 
and  security  of  our  country. 

I  would  hope  that  anywhere  from  500 
to  1.000  jobs  will  be  created  in  my  dis- 
trict i.s  a  result  of  the  projects  begun 
there  as  a  result  of  this  act.  Although 
officials  in  Jersey  City  and  in  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  administering  this  act  will 
have  X)  make  the  final  determination, 
such  projects  as  the  Hudson  County  ad- 
ministration building  and  the  Jersey  City 
hall  would  be  eligible  for  assistance  un- 
der the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  a  time  when  an  in- 
tolerably high  rate  of  unemployment 
exists  in  this  country  and  when  full 
production  and  employment  Is  of  vital 
concern  for  our  economic  strength,  we 
should  take  all  reasonable  steps  to  in- 
crease employment  and  production. 
Thi3  till  is  a  reasonable  and  helpful  bill 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
voting  for  its  passage. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr  Chairman,  it  has 
long  been  my  firmly  held  conviction 
that  if  our  Nation  is  to  continue  to  gi'ow 
economically  so  as  to  meet  the  needs 
of  ou;-  physical,  or  population  growth, 
we  must  work  now  to  begin  developing 
our  tctal  natural  resources.  Only  with 
this  sort  of  proeram  can  we  hope  to 
have  that  kind  of  substantial  economic 
growtli  which  will  withstand  the  test  of 
time  and  the  erosion  of  the  business 
cycle  ups  and  downs. 

I  have  held  this  belief  all  of  my  life. 
I  have  acted  on  this  conviction  stead- 
fastly throughout  my  career.  I  have 
worked  for  this  sort  of  program  both  in 
and  out  of  the  Congress.  I  have  worked 
with  those  in  the  executive  branch, 
throuph  two  administrations,  in  an  effort 
to  help  develop  this  kind  of  program. 

Alorg  this  line,  on  April  7  of  this  year 
I  went  to  the  White  House  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbo.-s  Congre.ss  of  which  organization 
I  serve  as  chairman  of  its  projects  com- 
mittee We  conferred  at  .some  length 
with  Mr.  HeniT  M.  Wilson.  Administra- 
tive A.ssistant  to  the  President  and  his 
top  adviser  on  resource  development.  At 
that  time  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  in 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  alone  there  is  a 
backlo!?  of  active  projects  totaling  217, 
with  a  total  Federal  participation  value 


of  nearly  $4  billion.  These  projects  have 
all  been  authorized  by  the  Congress  but 
none  of  them  had  at  that  time  come  un- 
der construction  and  it  did  not  appear 
likely  that  any  would  come  under  con- 
struction during  the  current  or  next 
fiscal  year. 

In  three  States  alone,  Washington,  Ar- 
kansas, and  Montana,  there  is  a  Corps  of 
Engineers  backlog  big  enough  to  use  up 
every  cent  contemplated  for  authoriza- 
tion in  the  bill  now  before  u.<.  There  is 
a  backlog  of  more  than  $900  million  in 
those  three  States. 

The  list  as  supplied  to  me  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  follows: 

Corps  of  Engineers,  Civil  Works 

Construction,  general  authorized  projects 
not  yet  under  construction  {active  proj- 
ects only),  fiscal  year  1963 


State 


Number 

of 
projects 


Alabama. 

Alaska 

Arixoaa .^ 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Hawiiil 

Idaho.... 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana . 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

M  ichigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi . 

Ml.ssouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico . 

New  York . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

rciinsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee . 

Texas 

Iteh 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Total 


U 

5 
.1 

n 

25 

1 

12 
6 
4 
3 

21 
7 
4 
8 
6 
1 
1 

13 
8 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
2 

11 
2 

17 

11 
4 

15 
7 
4 
2 
2 

11 
2 
4 
2 

14 
1 
4 


217 


Amount 


$264,488,000 

18,606,000 

19.510,000 

374,211,000 

243,180,000 

21,000,000 

30, 937, 0()0 

im,  120,000 

22,  43f.,(>00 

6,016.000 

149,828.000 

171,999,000 

73,79,5,000 

105,  M«,  OUO 

90,  lfi(),0(IO 

TCA.  (JOO 

780,000 

11,897,000 

41.786.000 

7.170,000 

27,736,0(10 

149, 030, 000 

329,246,000 

3, 042,  (1^)0 

14,02}»,(«I0 

43,  211.(«I0 

6.'5.  100, 0(W 

84, 8?2,  (XW 

106,073.000 

194,  700, 000 

79, 152,  OrjO 

130,898,000 

3, 249. 000 

7.306,000 

69,  550, 000 

70, 095.  OflO 

7.635,000 

14,170,000 

4,935,000 

906.976. 000 

13,500,000 

9,211,000 


3, 966, 547, 000 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  indication 
of  the  national  need.  These  projects  are 
all  fiscally  sound.  They  would  not  have 
been  authorized  by  the  Congress  were 
they  not  sound  and  economically  feasi- 
ble. Since  authorization  they  have  been 
reclassified  by  the  corps  in  it,s  efforts 
to  remain  current.  The.se  projects  are 
a  bare  minimum  need  and  do  not  include 
literally  hundreds  of  other  projects 
which  the  corps  does  not  consider  in  the 
active  list. 

Even  if  we  were  to  achieve  the  kind  of 
program  we  need  for  complete  utiliza- 
tion of  our  natural  resources,  even  with 
this  basis,  there  would  in  the  future  be 
minor  readjustments  of  our  economy. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  readjustments 
would  remain  minor,  and  we  would  never 
again  in  this  country  find  ourselves  fac- 
ing the  grim  and  dismal  days  of  de- 
pression. 
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To  determine  the  truth  of  this,  one 
need  only  travel  in  the  Western  United 
States.  There  the  economy  is  dynamic 
and  growing.  Although  much  of  the 
Nation  is  reeling;  from  the  shock  of  re- 
cession, the  local  economic  picture  is 
Dright. 

The  kind  of  resource  development 
program  which  has  made  this  po.ssible 
could  and  .'^houM  be  applied  to  the  rest 
of  the  Nation.  We  must  develop  on  a 
sound,  ord.-rly  and  speedy  basis  tho.^e 
resources  which  arc  e.ssential  to  this  kind 
of  growth — the  water  and  the  power,  the 
highways  and  other  facilities.  And 
while  we  are  about  it  we  must  not  over- 
look or  neulect  t.ie  resources  which  will 
help  our  citizens  to  grow  physically  and 
mentally.  There  is  a  great  and  ever- 
growing need  for  recreational  facUities. 
The  potential  is  there;  it  must  be  de- 
veloped. This  kind  of  program  would 
help  in  that  development. 

All  of  this  must  be  don^  with  losic 
and  in  an  orderly  fashion.  We  must  not 
lose  sight  of  our  jroal— resource  develop- 
ment— and  not  subordinate  this  goal  to 
some  shorter  term  benefit  which  may 
accrue.  Althout^h  the  origins  of  the  cur- 
rent proposal  were  rooted  in  recession 
and  this  was  brought  to  us  as  an  anti- 
recession measui-e.  the  Public  Works 
Committee  of  the  House  has  whittled 
this  away.  It  ha.<;  become  a  resource  de- 
velopment bill  ra:her  than  a  temporary 
or  emergency   antirecession  measure. 

To  me,  the  essential  objection  to  the 
original  proposal  was  its  short-term 
aspect.  I  felt  thit  a  basically  rational 
approach— that  of  long-term,  orderly 
development — was  being  cast  aside  for 
short-term  benefits  which  might  or 
might  not  help  solve  a  tenij>orary  eco- 
nomic problem,  I  did  not  and  do  not 
feel  that  the  Corsress  should  abandon 
the  ultimate  objective  merely  to  provide 
short-term  benefits  to  limited  areas  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  long  sup])orted 
sound  and  orderly  resource  development. 
It  has  been  my  1  felong  tenet  that  this 
makes  economic  .^ense.  Every  dollar 
invested  now  is  simply  that— an  invest- 
ment— in  our  future.  This  investment 
will  return  high  dividends  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  will  flow  back 
fourfold  or  fivefold.  It  is  an  investment, 
too.  for  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  The  returns  will  come  in  the 
form  of  a  broader  economic  base,  a 
broader  source  of  revenue  to  the  Treas- 
ury. 

There  is  an  add.tional  factor  involved 
in  this  type  of  investment  which  I  feel 
should  be  touched  upon  at  least  briefly. 

With  the  techniques  of  modern  war- 
fare, it  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of  pos- 
sibility— as  horrible  as  that  might  be- 
that  a  potential  enemy  could  launch  a 
devastating  attack  on  our  heavily  popu- 
lated coastal  regions.  It  is  not  beyond 
concept  that  there  could  be  a  forced  mass 
migration  from  these  areas  into  the 
heartland  of  America  so  that  the  Ameri- 
can heart  could  continue  to  beat. 

In  this  awful  eventuality  America  must 
be  prepared  to  feed  this  moving  popu- 
lation— and  the  ultimate  goal  of  all  re- 
source development  is  food. 


As  to  the  coordination  feature  of  the 
present  bill,  this  is  by  no  means  new  to 
the  people  of  the  Midwestern  United 
States.  Nearly  a  generation  ago  this 
concept  was  accepted  when  the  great 
Pick-Sloan  plan  was  approved  for  the 
Missouri  River  Basin.  That  was  and  is  a 
coordinated  program  for  basinwide  de- 
velopment Its  principle  is  beme  applied 
liere  to  a  nationwide  development. 

This  conviction  of  mine  is  not  new. 
I  have  held  these  beliefs  for  many  years. 
During  the  8  years  I  have  been  in  the 
Congress  I  have  consistently  voted  these 
convictions.  There  has  been  no  change. 
no  deviation. 

Back  in  1959  \".hen  a  similar  need  faced 
us.  during  the  time  when  the  previous 
administration  was  in  office,  the  issue 
was  brouplit  before  the  House  on  two 
occasions  Twice  that  year  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  a  public  works  appropria- 
tion bill.  On  September  2  and  aj-am 
on  the  10th  of  that  month  I  was  counted 
among  my  colleagues  who  voted  to  over- 
ride the  Presidential  veto 

Such  decisions  are  never  taken  liehtly. 
There  were  several  considerations  which 
were  taken  into  account 

The  administration  at  that  time  was 
requesting  additional  money  for  more 
surveys,  more  investigations  and  more 
reports,  and  at  the  same  time  was  re- 
fusing money  to  launch  projects  which 
had  already  been  authorized  and  which 
were  vitally  needed  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  program  then  seemed  to  be  in- 
quire and  investigate  but  postpone 
action. 

A  somewhat  similar  situation  exists 
today.  Tliere  are  some  200  or  moie  i^roj- 
ects  which  iiave  been  authorized  and 
which  should  be  constructed.  We  should 
be  starting  this  job  now — not  delaying 
It.  This  work  must  be  started  if,  in  the 
future,  our  natural  re.'^ources  are  to  be 
an  as.sct  and  not  a  liability. 

It  IS  for  these  reasons  and  because  of 
my  own  deep  and  long-held  convictions 
that  I  shall  support  the  bill  presently 
before  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  information  of 
my  colleagues  who  may  be  interested. 
I  have  a  list  compiled  by  the  Cork's  of 
EiiEineers  of  tho.se  projects  which  have 
been  authorized  but  not  built,  and  are 
still  considered  by  the  Corps  to  be  on 
their  •■active"  list.  The  compilation  by 
States  follows: 

SCHEDl-LE  A 

Corps  of  Engineers,  cnil  uorks,  construction, 
general  authorized  projects  not  yet  under 
construction  (active  projects  only),  fiscal 
year  1963 

[Amounts  in  thousands  of  dollars] 

ALABAMA 

Navigation  projects,  channels 
and  harbors 
Alabama     River     ctiannel     improve- 
ment. Chirk.  Monroe,  and  Baldwin 

Counties i.  700 

Mobile   Harbor.   Mobile   County,   40- 
foot  channel  and  turning  basin.       3.  056 

Completed  work 3,544 

Locks  and  davis 
Claiborne    lock    and    dam.    Alabama 
River.    Clark    and    Monroe    Coun- 
ties      20, 200 

Montgomery       to       Gadsden-Coosa 
River  channel,  6  locks 132  300 


Corps  of  Engineers,   civil   works,    etc — Con. 
[Amounts  in  thousands  of  dollars] 

ALABAICA 

Flood  control  projects, 
local  protection 

Montgomery,  Montgomery  County, 
Alabama  River,  concrete  wall  and 
levee 

Jones  Bluff  lock  and  dam,  Alabama 
River,  Autauga,  and  Lowndes 
Countiee,  lock,  dam,  and  power  fa- 
cilities  

Millers  Ferry  lock  and  dam.  Ala- 
bama River,  Wilcox  County  lock, 
dam.  and  power  facilities.. 53.200 


1    432 


52.600 


Total,  Alabama 264.488 


ALASKA 

Navigation  projects,  chan- 
nels and  harbors 
Anchorage    Harbor    deepwater    har- 
bor, 1958  act: 

Dredging. __ 410 

Dredging  and  Jetties 4,770 

Sitka  Harbor  small-boat  harbors: 

Crescent  Bay  Basin 910 

F  )rest  service  basin 65 

Flood  control  projects,  local 
protection 
Fairbanks,  Chena  River,  levee  diver- 
sion channel 11   400 

Skagway,  Skfigway  River,  dikes  and 

breakwater i_  050 


Total    Alaska.. 


18  605 


ABIZONA 

Flood  control  projects, 
local  protection 
Glla     and     Salt     Rivers,     Maricopa 
County,  levee  and  floodway,   1960 

act ._       S.380 

Tucson  diversion  channel,  Pima 
County,  Glla  River  Basin  channel 
Improvement 4,  830 

Reservoirs 
Alamo  Reservoir.  Mojave  and  Yuma 
Counties.     BUI     Williams     River, 
Colorado    River    Basin,    concrete 
dam 11.300 


Total,  Arizona 19,610 


ARKANSAS 

Locks  and  dams 
Arkansas  River  and  tributaries,  Ar- 
kansas and  Oklahoma : 

Navigation  locks  and  dams 449,000 

Snagging  and  plant n,  300 

Ouachita  and  Black  Rivers,  Ark.  and 
La.;  Polk,  Union,  Ashley,  Bradley, 
Calhoun,  and  Ouachita  Counties, 
Ark.;  Catahoula,  Concordia.  Cald- 
well, Ouachita,  Union,  and  More- 
house Parishes,  La.;  9-foot  channel 

and  locks  and  dams,  1960  act 45,600 

Ozark  lock  and  dam.  Crawford, 
Franklin,  and  Sebastian  Counties, 
Ark.;  river  basin  navigation  lock, 
earth  fill,  and  concrete  dam  with 
provision  for  future  power 36.300 

Flood  control  projects, 
local  protection 

Holla  Bend  Bottom,  Pop>e  County, 
Arkansas  River  levee  and  drainage 
facilities 

Maniece  Bayou,  upstream  extension, 
Lafayette  County,  channel  Im- 
provement and  drainage.  1960 
act 

McKlnney  Bayou,  Ark  and  Tex.,  up- 
stream extemslon.  Miller  County, 
channel  improvement  levee  and 
drainage  facilities,  1960  act 851 


370 


673 
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Corps  of  Engineert,   elvU   works,   etc — Oon. 
[Amounts  In  thousands  of  dollars] 

AXKA]f3AS 

Flood  control  projects, 
local  protection 

Village  Creek,  White  River,  and 
May  berry  Levee  Districts  plan  I. 
Jackson,  Lawrence,  and  Randolph 
Counties,  channel  Improvements, 
pumping  plant.   1960   act 853 

Resen^oirs 

De  Queen  Reservoir,  Rolling  Fork, 
Sevier  County,  earth  and  rocic 
filled  dam  with  uncontrolled 
spillway D,  510 

Dierka  Reservoir.  Saline  River, 
Howard  and  Sevier  Counties,  earth 
and  rock  filled  dam  with  uncon- 
trolled   spillway 8,530 

Gillham  Reservoir.  Cossatot  River, 
Howard  and  Polk  Counties,  earth 
and  rock  filled  dam  w:th  uncon- 
trolled   spillway 13.400 


Total,    Arkansas 575,287 


CALIFORNIA 

Navigation  projects,  channels 
and  harbors 

Los   Angeles   and   Long   Beach   Har- 
bors,  Los   Angeles   County: 

33-foot  depth  in  east  basin 468 

Reimbursement       portion       com- 
pleted work 498 

35-foct  dep'h   in  ',>.-cst  basin.  1960 

act 1.790 

Monterey  Harbor,  Monterey  County 
breakwater  and  extension  of 
existing  breakwater.  1960  act 4,690 

Newport       Bay       Harbor,       Orange 

County,    drcdgin? 1,015 

Noyo  River  and  Harbor,  Mendocino 
Countv.  10-foot  channel  and 
mooring  basin.  1060  act 446 

Redwood  Cl*y  Harbor,  San  Mateo 
County,  ch'^nn'^l  extension  and 
second  turning  basin 650 

Sacramento  River.  Yolo  and  Solano 
Covmties.  shallow  draft  cha:;nel. 
Sacramento  to  Chlco  Landing 460 

Completed    w~rk 3^7 

San    Diego    Harbor,    area    M.     San 

Diego  County,  dredging 437 

San  Francisco  Harbor  and  Bay.  San 
Francisco,  .Mameda.  Marin,  Contra 
Costa,  and  San  Mateo  Counties, 
construct   drift  removal   plant...       1.080 

Beach  ero:^ion  control  projects 

Carpinteria  to  Point  Mugu,  Ven- 
tura County,  groins 72 

Doheny  Beach  State  Park.  Orange 
County,  protective  beach  and 
gr'.in.'l960  act 258 

Humboldt  Bay,  Ruhne  Point,  Hum- 
boldt County,  groin  and  seawall, 
Ruhne    spit 58 

Point  Mugu  to  San  Pedro,  break- 
water. Los  Angeles  County, 
groins,  dredging 4,760 

Santa  Cruz  County,  seawalls,  groins.  770 

Surfslde,  Anaheim,  Bay  Harbor, 
Orange  County,  sand  feeder 
beach ". 1"9 

Flood  control  projects,   local 
protection 

Bear  Creek.  San  Joaquin  County, 
levee  and  channel  Improvement 
vicinity  of  Lockeford 2,790 

Sacramento  River,  bank  protection, 
north  central  California,  within 
limits  of  existing  levee  system, 
bank  erosion  control  works  and 
setback   levees,    1960  act 15, 100 

Sacramento  River,  Chlco  landing  to 
Red  Bluff,  channel  Improvement 
and    levees 1.990 


Corps   of  Engineers,    civil    works,    etc. — Con. 
(Amounts  in  thousands  of  dollars] 

CALIFORNIA 

Flood  control  jrojects, 
local  protection 
Tahchevah  Creek.  Riverside  County. 
detention   reservoir,   outlet  chan- 
nel, and  conduit,  1960  act 1,110 

Walnut  Creek  Basin,  Contra  Costa 
Countv,  channel  miprovement  and 

levees,'  1960   act -—     20.800 

Reservoirs 

Merced  River,  reservoirs,  Mariposa 
County,  to  be  planned  and  con- 
structed by  local  Interests,  1960 
act 12,000 

M  ikelumne  River,  reservoirs.  Ama- 
dor and  Calaveras  Counties,  to  be 
planned  and  constructed  by  local 
Interests.   1960  act 11.031 

New  Melones  Reservoir,  Stanislaus 
River.  Calaveras  County,  for  flood 
control,  irrigation,  water  conserva- 
tion, concrete  dam,  cost  Is  for 
project  with  power  not  yet  au- 
thorized       88, 000 

Oroville  ileservoir.  Feather  River, 
Butte  County,  for  multiple  pur- 
poses, to  be  planned  and  con- 
structed by  local  Interests,  con- 
crete   dam 66,375 

Tuolumne  River,  reservoirs,  exclu- 
sive of  Cherry  Valley  Reservoir. 
Tuolumne  County,  for  multiple 
purposes,  to  be  planned  and  con- 
structed by  local  Interests 3.170 

West  Fork  Reservoir,  San  Bernar- 
dino Cjunty.  M  -Jave  River  Basin, 
coiicreie  grj.vity  dam,   1960  act 3,690 


Total,    California 243.189 


Trinidad 
County. 

earthfill 


COLORADO 

Flood  control  projects, 

rcse^voi'S 
Reservoir,      Las      Animas 
Purgatolre    River,    Ook>., 
dam 21,000 


Total,   Colorado 21.000 


CON-NECTICXTT 

Saiigation  projects,  channels 
and  harbors 

Bridgeport  Harbor,  Fairfield  County: 
Channels  and  breakwater,  1958 
act 

Black  Rock  Harbor 610 

Johnsons    River    58 

Connecticut  River  bol  jw  Hartford. 
Middlesex  and  New  London  Coun- 
ties       Narth    C^ve    at    Old    Say- 

brook 674 

Milford  Harbor.  New  Haven  County, 
East  Basin  dredge  to  8  feet,  1902 
act 76 

Beach  erosion  control 

P'ojects 

Cumir.ings  Park.  Stamford  and  Pair- 
field  Counties,  Jetty  and  sandflll..  28 

Greenwich    Point,    Greenwich    and 

Fairfield  Counties,  sandflll 81 

Flood  ront'-ol  projects,  local 

protection 

Stamford  and  Fairfield  Counties, 
hurricane  barrier  dike  and  flood- 
wall  and  pumping  plant,  1960  act..     3,  080 

Reservoirs 
Black     Rock     Reservoir,     Litchfield 
County,   Naugatuck  River,  earth- 
fill  dam,  1960  act 3,550 

Colebrook  River  Reservoir,  Litch- 
field County,  Farmlngton  River, 
earth  and  rock-fill  dam,  1960 
act 11.800 


Corps   of   Engineers,    civil    worlcs,    etc. — Con. 
tAmounts  In  thousands  of  dollars] 

CONNECTICUT 

Rcrervoira 

Hancock  Brook  Reservoir,  Litchfield 
County,  Naugatuck  River,  rock- 
flll  dam,  1960  act 

Hop  Brook  Reservoir,  New  Haven 
County  Naugatuck  River,  earth- 
fill  dam.  1960  act 

Northfleld  Brook  Reservoir.  Litch- 
field County.  Naugatuck  River, 
earth-flll  dam,  1960  act 

Sucker  Brook  Reservoir.  Litchfield 
County,  Farmington  River,  earth- 
flll  dam.  1960  act 

West  Thompson  Reservoir.  Wind- 
ham County,  Qulnebaug  River, 
earth-flll  dam,  1960  act 


2.  620 


2.600 


1,620 


780 


4,060 


Total.  Connecticut 30,937 


rLOETTIA 

Navigation  projects,  chan- 
nels arid  harbors 
Apalachicola   River,    Franklin,    Lib- 
erty. Gadsden,  Jackson.  Calhoun, 

Gulf  Counties 

Completed  work 

Bakers  Haulover  Inlet.  Dade  County 
Miami.  Reconstruct  Jetties  and 
11-  and  8-fc)Ot  channels  and  an- 
chorage basin.  1960  act 

Miami  Harl>or,  Dade  C   unty: 

Channel  widening,  Miami  River.. 

Enlarge      existing      channel      and 

turning   basin   and   dredge   new 

turning  basin,    1960  act 

Palm  Beach  Harbor,  Palm  Beach 
County,  35-foot  entrance  channel 
SS-foot  inner  channel,  and  turn- 
ing basin,  1960  act 

Lockff  and  darns 

Cross  Florida  barge  canal.  Putnam. 

Marion,  and  Levy  Counties 168,000 


3   500 
1.257 


961 


i87 


4,050 


5.  120 


Total,  Florida. 


181, 120 


HAWAII 

Navigation  projects,  channels 

and  ha^bo's 

Hllo  Harbor.  Island  of  Hawaii  break- 
waters and  dikes 21,200 

Beach  erosion  control  projects 

Hanapepe    Bay,    island    of    Kauai, 

seawall 29 

Walmfa  Beach.  Island  of  Kauai, 
■eawall t 

Flood  control  projects, 
local  protection 

Walloa    Stream.    Island    of    Hawaii 

channel  improvement 1.200 


Total.    Hawaii 22,438 

IDAHO 

Flood  control  projects, 
local  protection 

Columbia  River,  local  protection, 
Idaho.  Montana,  Oregon,  and 
Washington: 

Boise  Valley.  Boise  River,  Canyon 
and  Ada  Counties,  levees  revet- 
ment and  channel  Improve- 
ment        1,  110 

Helse-Roberts  extension.  Snake 
River,  Madison  and  Jefferson 
Counties,  channel  Improvement, 
levee,   and  bank   protection 1.740 

Welser  River,  Washington  and 
Adams  Counties,  channel  im- 
provement, levees  and  bank 
protection 595 
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Corps   of  Engineers,   civil    works,   etc. — Con, 
(Amounts  In  thousands  of  dollars] 

HAHO 

Multiple -purpose  projects 
including  power 

Bruces  Eddy  Reservoir,  Clearwater 
County.  North  Fork,  Clearwater 
River,  cost  for  planning  only, 
construction   not  authorized 2,571 


Total.  Idaho 6.016 


ILLINOIS 

Navigation  projects,  chan- 
nels and  harbors 
Calumet  Harbor  and  River.  Ill  and 
Ind..  Cook  County,  111.,  and  Lake 
County,  Ind.  breakwater  clo- 
sure and  28-foot  approach  chan- 
nel  

Lock  and  dams 
Illinois  waterway 

New  locks  and  dams  at  Peoria 
and  La  Grange.  300-foot-wlde 
channel  below  Lockport,  moor- 
ing   piers    and    dredging,    north 

central,    Illinois 

Completed     work 

Calumet-Sag  Channel,  Cook 
County.   Ill  .   and   Lake  County, 

Ind  ,  parts  II  and  III 

Mississippi  River  between  the  Mis- 
souri River  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
Illinois,  Iowa.  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri. Wisconsin     9-foot   channel. 

locks,   dfons.  and  dredging 

Completed     work 

Beach  erosion  control  projects 

Chicago,  Cook  County,  piers,  groins, 
bulkheads  and  beach  replenish- 
ment  

Lake  Bluff,  Lake  County,  groins. 
beach    replenishment 

Lake  Forest.   Lake  County,   groins.. 

Winnetka,  Cook  County,  groins 

Flood  control  projects,  local 
protection 

Bonpas  Creek  Channel,  Edwards  and 
Wabash  Counties,  channel  im- 
provement  

Campbells  Island.  Rock  Island 
County  Mississippi  Ruer  levee 
and    pumping   plant 

England  Pond  Levee.  Lawrence 
County,  levee  and  embankment 
enlargement 

Henderson  County  Drainage  Dis- 
trict No.  1,  Mississippi  River 
levee    Improvement 

Henderson  County  Drainage  Dis- 
trict No.  2.  Mississippi  River 
levee    Improvement 

Henderson  River,  Henderson  County, 
Cedar  Creek  Improvement  unit 
channel    work 

Indian  Grave  Drainage  District, 
Adams  County.  Mississippi  River 
levee    improvement 

Levee  unit  2.  LltUe  Wabash  River, 
Wiiyne  County,  earth  levee  and 
bridge    alterations 

Levee  units  3  and  4.  Wabash  River, 
White  County.  111.,  Posey  County, 
Ind..   earth    levee 

Little  Calumet  River.  Cook  County. 
111.,  channel   enlargement ._ 

Lower  Rock  River  levees.  Rock 
Island,  Whiteside,  Henrv  Counties, 
levee   work,    1958    act.. 

New  Harmony  Bridge,  111  and  Ind  , 
White     County.     111.     and     Posey 

County,   Inc  .   bank  protection 

Completed  work 

Rochester  and  McClearys  Bluff 
levee.  Wabash  County,  earth  levee 
setback  and  enlargement 


1.  170 


1.  420 
9.  280 


60.  200 


19, 479 
153.  961 


1,320 

23 
IP 

10 


667 
512 
742 

1.  260 

930 

930 

5    700 

1   840 

8.890 
751 

8,  530 


366 
398 


1,  140 


Corps   of   Engineers,    civil    uvorfc.s.    etc. — Con. 
[Amounts  in  thousands  of  dollars] 

:  ILLINOIS 

Flood  control  projects 
local  protection 

Sny  Island  and  levee  drainage 
district.  Pike.  Adams,  and  Cal- 
houn Counties,  Mississippi  Riv- 
er  levee   Improvement 8,900 

South  Quincy  Drainage  and  Levee 
District.  Adams  County.  Mississip- 
pi River  levee  improvement i    :60 

Trl    Pond     Lee.     Crawford     County. 

earth  levee  setback 1.210 

Reservoirs 
Shelbyville  Reservoir    Shelby.  Moul- 
trie   and    Coles     Counties,    earth 
dam 20,  900 


Total,    Illinois 149,828 


Indiana  navigation  projects, 
channels  and  harbors 
Indiana  Harbor  Lake  County; 

Deepen    outer    and    inner    harbor 
.'ind     widen     and    deepen    Lake 

George  branch jgg 

Completed  work 445 

Breakwater    dredging    and    widen 
a;id   deepen   main   channel    and 

Calumet  River  branch 1    124 

Completed    work 1   216 

Locks  and  darns 

Newburph  locks  and  dam,  Indiana 
and  Kentucky.  Ohio  River,  War- 
wick County,  Ind..  Henderson 
County.    Ky 58,  40<3 

Uniontown  locks  and  dam.  Indiana 
and  Kentucky.  Ohio  River.  Posey 
County    Ind  .  and   Union  County. 

Ky..  two  locks  and  dam 59  200 

Flood  cont'ol  projects 
local  p'otection 

Brevoort  levee,  Knox  County,  levee 
enlargement  pump  plant,  and 
railroad    modification 1,194 

Completed    work      1    236 

Island  levee.  Indiana  and  Illinois 
Sullivan  County,  Ind  ,  and  Craw- 
ford County.  111.  levee  enlarge- 
ment         1    720 

Levee  unit  5.  Wabash  River.  Posey 
and  Gibson  Counties,  levee  and 
bridge    alterations 11,300 

Levee  unit  17,  Wabash  River,  Gib- 
son County,  levee  and  drainage 
structures 853 

Resc-voirs 
Brookville    Reservoir.    Franklin    and 

Union    Counties,    earth    dam 21.800 

Huntington    Reservoir.    Huntington 

County,  earth  dam 16.200 


Total,    Indiana 171,989 


IOWA 

Flood  control  projects, 
local  protection 
Des      Moines.      Polk      County.      Des 
Moines   and   Raccoon  River  levees 
and  flood wal Is 

Reservoirs 
Coralville         Reservoir.         Johnson 
County,  Mehaflev  Highway  Bridge, 

1960    act 

Rathbun        Reservoir,        Appanoose 

County,  earth  dam 22,000 

Saylorville  Reservoir.  Polk.  Dallas, 
and  Boone  Counties,  Des  Moines 
River,  earth  dam  and  remedial 
works 49,  600 


975 


1.320 


Total.    Iowa 73.795 


Corps  of  Engineers,   civil   works     etc — Con 
[Amounte  m  thousands  of  dollars] 

KANSAS 

Flood  contr-ol  projects, 
local  protection 

Lawrence,  E>oug;.as  County  levees 

Marysville.         Marshall         County. 


levees  

Osawatomle. 

levees 


Miami 


County, 


620 
756 
170 


St'O 


200 


Reservoirs 

Garnett  Reservoir,  Anderson 

County,  earth  dam ig 

Hillsdale   Pieservoir,    Miami    County. 

earth    dam '      jq 

Marlon     Reservoir     Grand     Neosho 

River,    Marion    County,    earth-fli; 

dam  with  concrete  spillway 11.700 

Melvern    Reservoir,    Osage    County, 

earth    dam 21    700 

Perry    Reservoir.    Jefferson    County, 

earth    dam J     38,000 


Total.   Ka::sa.s 105,846 


KENTTTCKT 

Flood  control  projects    local 
protection 
Corbln,  Lynn,  Camp  Creek,  Whitley, 
Knox,  and  Laurel  Counties.  Laurel 
River  channel  Improvement,   1960 
act 


720 


Reservoirs 
Cave    Run    Reservoir,   Bath.   Rowan, 
Morgan.   Menifee   Counties,   earth 

dam    18,900 

Grayson  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Carter 
and  Elliott  Counties.  Little  Sandy 

River,  dam  and  reservoir 14,000 

Green  River  Reservoir.  Green,  Tay- 
lor, and  Adair  Counties,  concrete 
dam 9,  540 

Multiple-purposes  projects 
including  powe^r 

Bonneville  Reservoir.  Owsley  and 
Clay  Counties,  multiple  purpose 
with  power  earth  dam 23,500 

Laurel  River  Reservoir,  Laurel  and 
Whitley  Counties,  multiple  pur- 
pose with  power  rock  f.il  dam. 
1960    act.. 23.500 


Total,  Kentucky 90.  160 


LOUISIANA 

Flood  control  projects,  lo<-ai 
protection 
East  Point  levees.  Red  River  Parish 

levees.  1960  act 264 


Total,  Louisiana. 


264 


MARYLAND 

Navigation  projects,  channels  and 

harbors 

Pocomoke   River.    Somerset   Cotmty, 

11-foot  channel  a:.d  dike 780 


Total,  Maryhind- 


780 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Naripafjon  project,  chan- 
nels and  Harbo's 

Provlncetown      Harbor      Barnstable 

County,  breakwater 2   108 

Beach  erosion  control 
projects 
Brant      Rock,      Plymouth      County. 
beach  replacement  and  raise  Jetty. 

1960  act 66 

Lynn-Nahant  Beach,  Essex  County, 
beach  replenishment  and  stone 
mound 230 


I 


I 
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Corps   of  Engineers,   civil   works,    etc. — Con. 
[Amounts  In  thousands  of  dollars] 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Beach  erorion  control 
projects 

North   Scituate,   Plymouth    County, 

beach   replacement.    1960  act 59 

Piymovith  town  beach,  Plymouth 
County,  beach  replacement,  groina, 
and  seawall,  1960  act 43 

Provincetown  beach.  Barnstable 
County,  beach  replacement,  groins 
and  seawall,  1960  act 108 

Revere  beach,  Suffollic  County,  beach 

replenishment 261 

Completed  work 78 

Thumpertown  beach,  Barnstable 
County,  beach  replacement  and 
construct  groin,  1960  act 24 

Town  N'eck  beach.  Barnstable  Coun- 
ty, beach  replacement  and  raise 
existing  jetty 74 

Wessagussett  beach,  Norfolk  County, 
widen  beach  and  construct  groins 
and  walls,  1960  act lie 

Wlnthrop  beach.  Suffolk  County, 
beach  replenishment,  seawall  and 
groi  ns 38 

Completed    work 181B 

Flood  control  projects, 
Locil  protection 
Chiccpee    Falls,    Hampden    County, 
Chic.jpee  River,  channel  improve- 
ment   levees    and   fioodwalls.    1960 
act 

Three  Rivers,  Humpden  County, 
Chicopee  River,  channel  improve- 
ment and  removal  of  existing  dam 
and  powerhouse,  1960  act 

Westfleid,  Hampden  County.  West- 
fleld  River,  levees,  floodwalls,  and 
pimiplng  plants.  1960  act.-,!. 

Reservoirs 
Conant   Brook  Dam   and   Reservoir, 
Hampden  County,  Chicopee  River, 
earth  and  rock-flU  d»u»-i.  1960  act..       a,  080 


1,860 


1,  270 


3,264 


T  t.v;,  M.i*.H.uhu»clUi,. .......     U.3U7 


MIC)I10.\N 

.Vm  ";  if(f>»i  f)w/,-,'f  •  r>ta<:ntl<t 

Detroit  M'.vrr 

Channrl  nortli  of  DcUo  Islr   Wuvno 

Cnuntv ,    . 

Enlnrire    Trenton    Ch'\nnel    fn    21 
feet.    W.Tvnc    Cnuntv      _        ^  2 

Menominee  Harbor.  Menominee 
County  ::6-foct  and  24-fcx)t  chan- 
nels, enlarge  tummt;  hAsin,  1060 
act 

Point  Lookout  Harbor,  Arrnac  Coun- 
ty, breakwaters  and  dredging 1. 


B.'ary  rro-ion  control  project 
St.  Joseph  shore.  Berrien  County... 

Flood  control  projects, 
local  protection 
Kal.ini.i/.  ,0.  Kalamazoo  River,  chan- 
nel   impr'  -.-enu'nt 7 

Lansing  Grand  River  Inghan  Coun- 
ty,  channel   Improvement 12, 

Saginaw  River,  Saginaw,  Genesee 
and  Shiawassee  Counties,  protec- 
tive   works jg 


Total,  Michigan _     41 


3HC 

710 

807 

6C0 

389 

120 
500 

200 
786 


MINNESOTA 

Savigation  projects,  chai.nels 
and  harbors 
Duluth-Superlor    Harbor.    St.    Louis 
County,  Minn  ,  and  Douglas  Coun- 
ty. Wis.:  Inner  harbor.  27-foot  and 
23-foot  channels,  1960  act 2  690 


Corps   of  Engineers,   civil   works,   etc. — Con. 
[Amounts  in  thousands  of  dollars] 

MINNESOT.\ 

Flood  control  projects, 
local  protection 

ALinkato  and  North  Mankato,  Blue 
Earth  County.  Mmncst  :,a  River 
channel,  levees,  and   floodwalls 2,390 

Winona.  Winona  County.  Mississippi 

River  levees 2,090 


Total,   Minnesota. 


7.170 


MISSISSIPPI 

Flood  control  projects, 
local  protection 

Jackson  and  East  Jackson,  Pearl 
River  and  tributaries,  Hines  and 
Rankin  Counties.  Jackson,  Miss., 
levees,  channel  improvement  and 
pumping  plants,  1960  act 3,636 

Tombigbee  River  and  tributaries, 
northeast  Mississippi  and  north- 
west Alabama,  snagging  and  clear- 
ing channel  enlargement 24.100 


Total,  Mississippi. 


27.736 


MISSOURI 

Flood  control,  local 
protection 

South  River  Drainage  District. 
Marion  County.  Mississippi  and 
South  Ri-.ers  levee  unprovement-. 
Reservoirs 

K.ty-:nt;t>r  Bluff  Reservoir,  Benton 
Coun'v,  earth  dam 

Multiple  purpose  projects 
including  power 

Stockton  Reservoir,  Cedar  County, 
m  r.tiple  purpose  with  power  earth 
dan^.     


2,030 


104,000 


43.  000 


Total.  Mi-isourl, 


...  149,030 


M'  IN  r  ^N  \ 

Flood  control  profccta, 
loc9t  Vrotcrtton 
CUrk   Tuik    ill    Mi.'..',  .u  1     Nhi.-.ouU 

Cour.ty     !,...,..•-:     n  .  uwau«.    and 

<!:■  il:.    i;t>    r.ic,.;!,r.'. 


844 


Mu.liplr  I'urpnu-   pro^tctt 
l>\i-i,tii  ihtj    |)i>!re»r 

I.ilibv  He«rrv>lr.  K>H'tr!u\!  Rlvvr, 
I.liu  In  Countv  mulMp'o  purpoM 
Wit!;  power  cnuTft'- (i.ur:      328.000 


Total,  M.jnt.iiia. 


828,244 


NEBRASKA 

Flood  control  projects,  local 
protection 
Pierce,    Pierce     County,    levee    and 

channel    Improvement 288 

Shell  Creek  and  tributaries.  Colfax", 
Plate,  and  Madison  Counties,  levee 

and  channel  improvement 2  540 

Westpoint.    Cuming    County,    leveed 

1950    act 214 


Total,  Nebraska _      8,042 


NEVADA 

Flood  control  projects,  local 
protection 

Cleason  Creek.  White  Pine  County, 
small  reservoir  near  Keystone 
1960    act ..__ 

Las  Vegas  Wash  and  trlbutarreV 
Clark  County,  northwest  side  of 
Lake  Meade  Diversion  Levee,  de- 
tenslon  basin  channel  Improve- 
ment,  1960  act i3_5oo 


688 


Total.  Nevada 14  053 


Corps  0/  Engineers,   civil   tcorks,    etc. — Con. 

[Amounts  in  thousands  of  dollars] 

Nrw    jEaiSEY 

Savigatwn  projects,  channels 

and  harbors 

Delaware  River.  Philadelphia  to  sea, 
Philadelphia  County,  Pa,  and 
Camden  County,  N.J  ,  anchor- 
ages at  Reedy  Point,  Deepwater 
Point,  and  enlarging  Marcus  Hook 

and  Mantua  Creek  anchorages 28,  100 

Beach  erosion  control  projects 

Asbury  Park  to  Manasquan.  Mon- 
mouth County,  beach  replenish- 
ment          3   G70 

Barnegat  Light,  Ocean  County,  re- 
vetments, groins,  and  beach  resto- 
ration. 1960  act 130 

Cape  May  City.  Cape  May  County. 
beach  restoration  and  groins,  1960 
act 663 

Long  Beach  Island.  Ocean  County. 
groins  and  beach  restoration,  1960 
act 1,896 

North  Wlldwood.  Cape  May  County, 

beach  restoration.  1960  act 80 

Ocean  City.  Cape  May  County,  beach 
restoration  and  extension  of 
groins.  1960  act 1.147 

Point  Plejtsant  Beach  to  Seaside 
Park.  Monmouth  and  Ocnan  Coun- 
ties, beach   replenishment l,7i(j 

Sea  Bright  to  Ocean  Township, 
Monmouth  County,  groins  and 
beach   replenishment 5.400 

Stone    Harbor.    Cape    May    County, 

beach  restoration.  1960  act 2u«} 

Ventnor.  Margate,  and  Long  Port, 
Atlantic  County,  beach  restora- 
tion. 1960  act 209 


Total.  New  Jersey 43  2:1 


NEW    MEXICO 

Flood  control  projects, 
resevois 
Cochlt  Reservoir.  Sandoval  C  u-.'v, 
80  mUei   above    A!b\i  ;\if*r  ,  ;.      ;» 
the   Rio   Oranrtr.    rnrth-n!!    rt:uu 
196n    ,M-t      

Oall;-''  .  h'r-.rrvolr.  Snntn  K.-  i'  \r  ty, 

on    C1b1!-'i'o    I    'Ork     4     tnlii'N    :i!>'      r> 
Ita      ConrlUf:.,r       w.th       t»;r-       i;,o 

Qrand*,  tarth-n"  '\.\n\.  ]\u'0  net        ifi,7uo 

Total,    N<v    MoxICO C3,  100 


4«,  400 


725 


850 


NEW    TORK 

Navigation  pTijrrt^.  rhannrls 

Buffalo  Harbor.  Erie  Cuuuty,  exten- 
sion of  south  breakwater  and 
deepen  outer  harbor.  1935  act 686 

Completed  work 2,974 

East  Chester  Creek.  Bronx  and  West- 
chester Counties,  10-foot  channel 
and  check  dam 

Lake  MonUuk  Harbor.  Suffolk 
County,  12-foot  channel  basin  and 
Jetties 

Moriches  Inlet.  Suffolk  County,  jet- 
ties and  6-  and  10-foot  channel 
1960   act '       3  355 

Oswego  Harbor.  Oswego  County, 
deepen  west  outer  harbor  to  22- 
feet,    1940  act 2,057 

Completed  work "__'_         '913 

Shlnnecock  Inlet,  Suffolk  County' 
Jetties  and  6-  and  10-fcet  channel' 
I960    act •       3,551 

Beac^i  erosion  control  projects 
Pair  Haven  Beach   SUte  Park    Ca- 
yuga County,  groins.  Jetties,  beach 
replenishment 

Hamlin  Beach  State  Park  Monroe 
County,  groins  and  beach  replen- 


148 


ishment- 


620 


1962 

Corps   of  Engineers,   civil   trorks,    etc- 
[Amounts  in  thousands  of  dollars] 

NFW     TOBK 

Flood  control  projects,  local  pro- 
tection 

Fire  Island  Inlet  to  Montauk  Point, 
Suffolk  County,  beach  replenish- 
ment, dralna^  structure,  and 
groins.    1960  act l 

Ithaca,  Cayuga  Inlet,  Tioga  County, 
channels  and  levees.   I960  act 

Lackawanna  Smokes  Creek,  Erie 
County.  channel  rectuicatlon, 
1900    act _ 

L;ike  Chautauqua  and  Chadakoln 
River,  Chautauqua  County,  chan- 
nel Improvement,  diversion  chan- 
nel, and   outlet   works   

Nichols.  North  Branch  Susquehan- 
na River,  Tioga  County,  levees 

Rome,  Mohawk  River,  Oneida  Coun- 
ty, levees 

Bouth  Amsterdam,  Mohawk  River, 
Montgomery  County,  le-.-ees 

Reservoirs 

Davenport  Center  Reservoir.  Dela- 
ware County,  Charlotte  Creek, 
earth   dam..    1 

Genegantslet  Reservoir,  Chenango 
County.  Genegantslet  Creek,  earth 
dam 

South  Plymouth  Reservoir,  Che- 
nango C>  unty,  Canasawacta 
Creek,  earth  dam 

West  Oneonta  Reservoir,  Otsego 
County,  Otego  Creek,  earth  dam.      1 
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Con 


9,  700 
4,360 

2,  330 

6,270 

1,  110 
400 

1,  760 

0,  7J0 

7,380 

7.  570 
1,600 


Total,  New  York. 


84,  872 


OHIO 

Saiigaiion    projects,    clidnne'.s    and 

h.ii  •  Lors 

Clc\tland  ll:irb<ir  bridk'P  rri):ace- 
ment.'i  wldenli^g  Cu\iihopR  and 
Old  River,  and  dtH»p»'iuiig  cliannel 
In  «>,t8t  banln  unil  outer  harbor, 
Hi5a    art 

Conn«MkUl  HiUUir,  AshUibuia  CviUu- 

ly 

Cliunnrl.'*    brr  xkwntrrh    and  drrp- 
fi\  outer  hiirlior  to  '.'0  !«.ft,  1017 
net 
fNxnpletwl  w,>rk 

ClinnnrU    bri^nkwntcrK    and  d«»*p- 
en  iiut45r  hnrlx)r  to  ii5  fret    H»38 

art 

Completed  work.. ...... ......... 

F.ilrport  Harbor,  take  County  27- 
2!>-frKit  channels  and  turning  ba- 
sin,   1960   net. 

Li'icks  and  dams 
Hannibal     locks     and      dam.      Ohio 
River.       M    :;r(  e      and       Bclm  ;nt 
Countie.-;,   Ohio,  and  WelTiel    Mar- 
shall, and  Ohio  Counties    W    Va  , 

locks  and  nonna' igable  dam 

Racine    locks    and    dam,    Ohio    and 

W    Va .     __       

Willow  IslRnd  lock  and  dam,  Ohio 
and  W    Va 

Flood  control  projects, 

local  protection 
Reno    Beach-Howard    F.\rms,    Lucas 
County,  construct  levees 

Rcscrvoi-^^ 
Big  Darby  Creek  Reservoir,  Franklin 

County,  earth  dam 

Caesar  Creek  Reservoir,  Warren  and 

Clinton  Counties,  earth  dam 

Deer     Creek      Reservoir.     Pickaway 

County,  concrete  dam 

East      Pork      Reservoir,      Clermont 

County,  earth  dam 

t\unt  Creek  Reservoir,  Highland  and 

Ross  Counties,  concrete  dam 


17,  900 


RH7 
97 


1,&4« 

2,  182 


3,030 


66,  700 
76,  800 
66,400 

728 

24.  500 

8,  580 

16,200 

13,000 

19,  800 


Total,  Ohio 306,073 


Corps   of  Engineer?,    civil    works,    etc.— Con. 
[Amounts  in  thousands  of  dollars] 

OKLAHOMA 

Locks  and  dams 
Webbers  Falls  lock  and  dam.  Mus- 
kogee and  Wagoner  Counties, 
Arkansas  River,  basin  earth-fill 
duiTi  with  concrete  spillway,  navl- 
gritlon  lock  and  provisions  for 
future  p.jwer 60,400 

Flood  control  projects, 
reservoirs 

Lukfata  Reservoir.  Olover  Creek, 
McCurtaln  County,  earth  and  rock 
filled  dam  with  uncontrolled  spill- 
way      12,  100 

Pine  Creek  Reservoir.  Little  River, 
McCurtam  and  Pushmataha 
C^iunties.  earth-filled  dam  with 
controlled   spillway 21,200 

Multiple  purpo.''e  projects, 
including  power 

Short  Mountain  lock  and  dam, 
Sequoyah.  Leelore,  Haskell,  and 
Muskogee  Counties,  Arkansas 
River  Basin,  earth-fill  dam  with 
concrete  spillway,  power  facilities, 
and  navigation  lock 101,000 


Total,  Oklahoma 194,700 


OREGON 

Navigation  projects,  chan- 
\rls  and  harbors 

Columbia  River  at  the  mouth.  Clat- 
sop C  unry  Orep  ,  and  Pacific 
County,  Wash  ,  48-foot  channel 
and  jetty 

Cimpletfd   work. 

Columbia  slough.  Multnomah  Coun- 
ty. 10-foot  channel  and  basin 

Cooi  and  MilUcoma  Rivera,  Coos 
County,  5-foot  channel 

SluMnw  Rufr  and  Bar.  Lane  County. 
enu-iiiu'f  ch,ii;iit'l,  Jrtlles.  !l»58  »cl. 

WiUatmite  Hi\er  above  Poriiund  ai^d 
YumhlU  Ui\rr.  Cliickttnitv»,  Mttrlou. 
l.mn  nrnion,  l\>ik  and  Yamhill 
C'uniipd,  (Moot  chunnfl.  Ore|{<iu 
nty  \o  Sanllum  niv»r.  R-fiKit  to 
Aibanv    l';..-roo!  to  Cornvnllis 

Yi\()u!niv  Hay  iiiul  Htvtbcir.  Lincoln 
c  -ur.tv,  rht.nnri  inii'rovrinenl  and 
JrUlP",    1908   net    .    

Locks  a  nil  dams 
WiU.Tmrtte      River     at     Wtllamett* 
Pail."!,    Cl.Tckamas    County,    single 
lift  ItKk  and  guard  lock. 

Flood  control  projects, 
local  protection 
Columbia  River  local  protection, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  and 
Washington:  John  Day  River, 
Grant  and  Wheeler  Counties,  chan- 
nel ImprLvement  and  levees 

Lower  Columbia  River,  Improve- 
ment to  existing  works,  Oregon 
and  Washington; 
Clatskanie  Drainage  District,  Co- 
lumbia County,  levee  strength- 
ening  

Peninsula  Drainage  District  No.  1, 
Multnomah         County,        levee 

strengthening 

Scappxjse  Drainage  District,  Co- 
lumbia Comity,  levee  strength- 
ening  

Pilot  Rock  Birch  Creek.  UmatUia 
County,   levees    and    channel    Im- 

provcmen; 

Willamette  River  Basin,  channel  Im- 
provement and  major  drainage: 

Bear  Creek.  Lane  County 

Shelt/jn  Ditch.  Marlon  County 

West  Muddy  and  Marys  River, 
Benton  Countv 


8 

381 

2 

519 

1 

290 

546 

a. 

020 

a.  430 
23.  600 

10  900 


405 


1,310 


909 


349 


285 
1.  800 

2,960 


Corps   of  Engineers,    civil   works,   etc. — Con. 
[Amounts  in  thousands  of  dollars] 

OaBCON 

Reservoirs 
Blue  River   Reservoir    Lane  County, 

Blue  Hiver,  earth  dam 21,800 


Total,    Oregon 76,162 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Navigation  -pro-^rcis,  channels 
end  fiarbo^" 

Erie  Harbor,  Eric  County,  deepen  ap- 
proach channel  to  easterly  docks, 
1935    act 45 

Completed    work 625B 

Locks  arid  d-ams 
Dam  4,  Monongaheia  River    Wash- 
ington and   Westmoreland   Coun- 
ties,      gated       crest       nonnavlga- 
ble    dam 10.000 

Flood  control  projects,  local 
P'-Qtection 

Elkland.  North  Branch.  Susque- 
hanna River.  Tioga  County, 
lf-vee.= I,  670 

Latrobe  Westmoreland  County, 
channel  enlargement  and  realine- 
ment,    1960  act 2  983 

Tyrone  Blair  County,  Lutie  Juniata 
R.ver,    levees 11.100 

iv-'iCTOfS 

Blanchard  Reservoir.  Centre  County, 

Bald  Eagle   Creek    earth  dam 22,900 

CLwanc;que  Reservoir,  North 
Branch,  Susquehanna  River.  Tioga 
County,  earth  dams 28.  6l'0 

Tiogu-Hammond  Reservoir,  North 
Brunch.  Su8<|uehanna  River,  Tio- 
ga C'.ui.ty,  earth  disms 5.3,  60O 


Totui,  PfH!uv:v.M;ia. 


..    130,  8ii8 


Kl!    iU*    1M.A.NC 

'  O  ,>  I  o  »l   r  o  H  {  f  y « 


Mutui.  nk         J>r.;»rh  Waahlngton 

Covin  ty  t>r:)rl>  imtornHon,  »Rnd 
frncr    ttiul  K^otu^    imw  act    .  ,  PS) 

Mi^quurnlrul  Hparh,  WanhltufUin 
County,  mild  fenom  and  tXM^ch 
resUiruLloii,  Ik'SO  act    , ,.    .    .__ ;iO 

Narragrinsf  It  Pier,  WRulunfflon 
County,  beach  rrpicnlshmenl  and 
grolM 120 

Flood  control  projects, 
local  protection 

Lower  Woonsocket.  Providence 
County.    Blackstone    River,    basin 

channel  in-ipruvenient  below  South 

Mam   Street   Bridge,    1960   act 3.010 

Total.  Rhode  Island 8.249 


sovTH   Dakota 

Flood  control  projects, 
local  protection 

Belle  Fourche,  Redwater  River  and 
Hay  Creek.  Butte  Cpunif,  levees. 
channel,  1960  act -fl'. 

Verniilllon  River,  Clay  County, 
levee 

Total,  South  Dakota 


375 

6   930 


7.305 


TENNESSEE 

Multiple  purpose,  including 
power 

Cordell  Hull  Dam,  Carthage,  Cum- 
berland R.ver,  Smith  Jackson,  and 
Clay  Counties,  multiple  purpose 
with  power,  concrete  and  earth 
dam 


39, 9u0 


n\ 


M 


U 


IM 
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Corps   of  Engineers,    civil    works,    etc. — Con. 
[Amounts  In  thousands  of  dollars] 

TINNKSSEi: 

Multiple  purpose,  including 
power 

J.  Percy  Priest,  Davidson,  Ruther- 
ford, Wilson  Counties,  multiple 
purpose  with  power,  concrete  and 

earth   dam 29.650 


17rt 


w  tvo 


5.  4<X> 


Total,   Tennessee 69,550 

TEXAS 

Navigation  projects,  chan- 
nels and  harbors 

Brazos  Island  Harbor.  Cameron 
County,  widen  upper  channel,  en- 
large flahlng  harbor  and  extend 
north  Jetty  channel  Improvement, 
1880  act ♦.'^♦O 

Qalveaton     harbor     and     chttunel. 
Qalveelon  County 
aa«  and  aa-root  chAuneu,.,,,,, 
CH4iViUe»»4    w\wH 
40*   and   i^'fxMH   iutur   u<«r   Ai\a 
jet*y  t^annel 

t\uuv»y    «t»e|>»h»nii  o»\Ah»*l  »»>  ♦« 
rw»»  *nrt  »v>r»\h\«  u*i»h\    ltt<v«  «>>» 
\\\\«>m  It 

l>#>>*nlh({  »«l«Ul\K   p«^^j»»r«   to  4t^ 

Rhd  i'J  r**t   

40-ftKit  Phannel  pxt^nnlnn  fr^mv 
Tule  LRke  to  V\o»r  and  Including 
turning  basin,  phnw  11         -       --  2R.1 

TcxRS      City      channel.      Oftlveston 
County 
Turning   basin  extension,  34  and 

36    feet ---  495 

40-foot  channel  and  barge  canal, 

1960    act 1.680 

Flood  control  projects, 
local  protection 

Big  Fossil  Creek.  Tarrant  County, 
east-erly  outskirts  of  Fort  Worth, 
channel    work 1.970 

Blieders  Creek  Reservoir.  New 
Braunfels.  Comal  County,  earth 
dam  and  reservoir  for  local  pro- 
tection         1.230 

Eastland.     Eastland     County,     Leon 

River,  channel  improvement 325 

Fort  Worth  floodway.  upstream  ex- 
tension: Tarrant  County,  levee 
and  channel  work.  1960  act 2.369 

ReSi'^TOlTR 

Bardwell     Reservoir.     Ellis     County. 

Waxahachie  Creek,  earth  dam 9.  120 

Gonzales  Reservoir,  Gonzales  Coun- 
ty. San  Marcos  River,  earth  dam.     20,800 

Multiple-purpose  projects 

lyicludtng  pou'er 

Denison  Reservoir.  Lake  Texoma, 
Grayson  and  Co<Tk  Counties.  Tex  , 
and  Marshall.  Johnson  and  Love 
Counties.  Okla  .  additional  power 
unit   installation,   unit  No.  3 7,930 


Corps   of   Engineers,    civil    works,    etc. — Con. 

[.■Xmounts  in  thousands  of  dollars] 

VERMONT 

Flood  control  projects, 
locxil  protection 
Rutland,     Rutland     County,     Otter 

Creek,  channel  improvement 3,770 

Waterbury.  Washington  County, 
Wlnooski  River,  channel  Improve- 
ment        4.600 

Heserroirs 

Island  Reservoir,  Windham  and 
Windsor  Counties.  Connecticut 
River  Basin,  earth  dam 4,900 

Victory  reservoir.  Essex  County. 
Connecticut  River  Basin,  earth 
dam    - I'OOO 


Corps   of  Engineers,   civil   works,   etc  -Con. 
[Amounts  in  thousands  of  dollars) 

WASHINGTON 

Multiple-purpose  projects 
including  power 

Lower  Granite  lock  and  dam.  Snake 
River,  Garfield,  Whitman,  and 
Asotin  Counties,  dam,  reservoir, 
and  relocation  of  roads  and  rail- 
roads    147,000 


UTAH 

Flood  control  project, 
local  protection 

Little  Dell  Reservoir,  Salt  Lake 
County,  Jordan  River,  8.000  acre- 
foot  reservoir  for  flood  control  and 
water    supply,    1960   act 

V,  eber  River,  Davis,  Morgan,  and 
Weber  Counties,  from  town  of 
Morgan  to  city  of  Ogden,  channel 
improvement  and  levees 


Total,    Utah. 


Total,  Washington 306,  976 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

f  iood  controls  projects, 
reservoirs 

East  Lynn  Reservoir.  Wayne  County, 
earth  dam 13,500 


Total,  Vermont, 


1I,1T0 


viaaiNU 

He»i-<  U»t»<   'ill'  :'>"  1 

Uui!  t  i«'»'H,  Noiihuiul'fiituvd  Cvum« 

fK>\H<  >H>''f  oJ  !'>'.'> .  •'*, 
NvicUv  Fvv>V  of  »S>uud  n«M»ervotr  >V1»« 


Total,  Texas 70,095 


Total,  Wf.^t  Virginia     ...-..,     13,500 


\N  111  1  iN»lN 

iM 

S^IMm  W^M%w  ••wfTwl 


6.  850 


785 


7,635 


r  ''   \'.       V.t  l>il\la>KKkmmm»«%»%KB 


720 


309 


W^RHtNOION 

Nat  iffrtM'iM  prol<^cts.  rhannrls 
and  harbors 
port    T'lwnsond     JpITersoi\    County, 

brcnkwiitcr  and  mooring  basin —  760 

Flood  control  projects, 
local  protection 

Columbi.i  River  local  protection, 
Idaho.  Montana.  Oregon,  and 
Washington  Palouse  River,  Whit- 
man  Cjunty,    levees   and   channel 

lmpruvi?ment 

Dayton.  Touchet  River,  Columbia 
County,    levees,    bank    protection 

and  channel  improvement 

Lower  Columbia  River,  improvement 
to  existing  work,  Oregon  and 
Wasl-.lngton: 
Cowlit;;  County  consolidated  dik- 
ing district.  No.  2.  Cowlitz 
County,  levee  strengthening  — 
CowUt:5  County  diking  district 
No,    15.    Cowlitz    County,    levee 

strengthening 

Wahki.ikum  County  consoli- 
dated diking  district  No.  1, 
WahKiakum        County.        levee 

strer.gthening 

Wdhki-ikum  County  diking  dis- 
trict No.  4,  Wahkiakum  County, 

levee    strengthening 

Lower     Columbia    River,    levees    at 
new  U>oatlons: 
Kalama  River,  south  area,  Cowlitz 

Cou.Tty,    levees 

Vancouver.       lake      area,       Clark 

Cou  ity.  levees 

Washcugal    area.    Clark    County, 

levees 

Pullman,  Palouse  River,  Whitman 
County,  channel  improvement 
with  levees,  floodwalls,  and  revet- 
ment  . 

Sammamish  River,  King  County, 
chann-jl    improvement,    levees 

Multiple-purpose  projects 
including  power 

Little  G'30se  lock  and  dam.  Snake 
River.  Whitman,  Columbia,  and 
Garfield  Counties,  dam,  reservoir, 
and  relocation  of  roads  and  rail- 
roads    144.000 


1,420 
239 

1,390 
422 

902 
4,  140 
1,660 

2,  100 
1,924 


M%M«  >  •  s  K  "  *  *>. 


,\,,»H»    n'v%|» 


>.  ..< 


IttVI    OaU»     I^M.-r      ;-pnn«     ViOlrv. 

I*l»rt*  Covii  1  \    n^«ri  \  oir  iM\(|  I'tiun  - 

n»l  imprrnenirni 
Odanah.  Ashland  r<'n.tv   ;\w\   Had 

River,  moving  vUlac^   and   levee.. 


ftsa 


M 


n  ;,'-iO 


3C3 


ToUl.    Wisconsin  0,211 

Active  schedule  A  grand  total,  all  projects, 
$3,966,547. 

Mrs.  DWYER  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  pentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this 
period  of  continuing  high  levels  of  un- 
employment and  underemployment.  I 
would  support  any  legislation  which 
promised  to  provide  an  effective  means 
of  meeting  these  serious  problems,  of 
stimulating  economic  expansion,  th.e 
growth  of  industry  and  commerce,  and 
of  helping  people  find  the  jobs  they  need 

Unfortunately,  the  pending'  legi.slation, 
the  public  works  acceleration  bill,  will 
not  in  my  judgment  help  accomplish 
these  objectives.  On  the  contrary,  it 
would  tend  to  disrupt  the  orderly  and 
effective  propraminK  of  pulbic  works 
projects  by  existing  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  creating  a  parallel 
Government  organization  which  could 
only  duplicate  work  which  is  already  be- 
ing done. 

On  the  basis  of  our  experience  with 
postwar  economic  recessions,  most  econ- 
omists seem  to  agree  that  large-scale 
emergency  public  works  programs  do  not 
contribute  significantly  to  the  desired 
recovery,  especially  over  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time.  Income  tax  reduc- 
tions and  the  provision  of  extended  un- 
employment compensation  have  a  much 
more  immediate  and  salutary  effect  on 
the  economy. 

Consequently,  if  the  President  is  cor- 
rect in  taking  the  position  that  the  pres- 
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ent  state  of  the  national  economy  does 
not  justify  an  immediate  tax  cut,  then 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  one  can 
justify  proposing  an  even  more  uncer- 
tain and  questionable  remedy,  that  of 
public  works  acceleration.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  President  has  proposed  an  ex- 
tensive revision  of  the  tax  laws,  includ- 
ing a  tax  cut,  for  early  next  year  with  the 
objective  in  mind,  among  others,  of  en- 
couraging an  expansion  of  business  ac- 
tivity. If  the  tax  cuts  to  be  proposed 
are  the  right  kind,  they  should  be  sub- 
stantially more  effective  than  the  pend- 
ing bill  In  putting  people  to  work  in  1963. 

Even  If  one  accepts  the  premise  that 
the  acceleration  of  public  works  proj- 
ects would  have  a  beneficial  effect  on 
the  economy,  the  pre.sent  bill  would  not 
be  necessary  It  would,  in  fact,  not  only 
be  supertluouH  but  would  artuaUy  delwy 
the  bewinnln,'  c^f  work  on  the  pn\iccts 
\\y  (".Hlnhluhnu!  ft  n^w  WHt  iu\v  in  tht-  inib* 
ho  wuik^  HfUl  tht'  bill  would  rwiuiir 
the  i)\it«lU'«^liivn  uf  pivw:iMU\iiiii  And 
vMbPl  «\bui  U^lialivo  wouvillr*  ttjul 
would  owuwr  i\  fuilhn  drlnv  n\  Uip  unt«» 
\\  \v«>\iUi  Ukr  lo  «Ufi«\ni^r  Ibr  «»}rhrv 
NtiUTOVrt  Uir  lull  l>lovldr«  \hx\\  Ihf 
funds  \\  \M»il  1  nuth'nlfT  ^v^^uh1  s\\\\  hn\r 
to  br  oppio|tlntrd  nnd  ruuUt  W  .'^prnt 
only  on  prolr^rU  nlirndy  nuthutlyeil  by 
ConKn.ss  or  eovnrd  by  rxistini'  rtnlrral 
pniiJinnvs  The  quickest  way  to  obtain 
the  desired  impact  on  the  rconomy — 
Btrnln  n.'^siim  ne  the  meiit  of  such  n  pro- 
pram — would  be  to  request  supplrmrntal 
appropriations  from  Congress  for  such 
cxi.^tin;:  agercics  as  the  Corps  of  Enci- 
necrs,  the  B.ireau  of  Reclamation,  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Road.^,  the  Department 
of  Health,  Educaiion.  and  Welfare,  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Acency  and 
others  which  have  public  works  respon- 
sibilities and  which  operate  public  works 
programs. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  bill  and  the 
committee  report,  however,  raises  the 
question  whe.her  proponents  of  the  bill, 
in  their  anxiety  to  increase  public 
spending,  arc  not  in  fact  threatenins  a 
serious  dislocation  of  the  fundamental 
basis  of  Federal  grant  and  loan  pro- 
grams. Ove-  the  years.  Congress  has 
carefully  devised  specific  formulas  un- 
der which  grant  and  or  loan  assistance 
is  made  avail. iblc  to  State  and  local  pub- 
lic bodies  for  a  variety  of  special  public 
purpo.'ics.  Each  formula  is  related  to  a 
particular  purpose  and  a  particular  set 
of  economic  circumstances.  Some  pro- 
vide for  loan.s,  some  for  combinations  of 
loans  and  g/anLs,  some  for  grants  at 
varying  levels  below  50  percent  of  the 
project  cost.  For  purposes  of  public 
works  acceleration,  however,  this  system 
would  be  scr.ippcd.  and  eligible  projects 
could  be  financed  under  the  bill  with 
50  percent  Federal  grants,  regardless  of 
the  original  idrmula  or  limitation  of  the 
particular  program. 

In  effect,  t,hen,  for  every  Federal-aid 
program  no\v'  in  existence,  of  a  public 
works  nature,  which  provides  for  loans 
or  for  grants  of  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  project,  a  brand- 
new  Fedei-al -grant  program  would  be 
created.  The  new  program  would  func- 
tion side  by  .vide  with  the  old  one,  com- 
peting for  ai>plications  from  interested 


communities,  and  creating  all  kinds  of  wrote  to  accompany  HJl.  10113,  the  Pub- 
new  and  disturbing  problems.  lie  Works   Coordination  and   Acc^elera- 

Who,  for  instance,  would  determine  tion  Act  now  being  debated, 
which  community,  in  the  face  of  limited  There  is  little  that  can  be  added  or 
funds,  would  get  a  50  percent  Federal  need  be  added  to  these  minority  views, 
grant  and  which  would  get  a  repayable  The  facts  and  logic  establish  beyond 
loan,  even  though  the  projects  were  the  any  reasonable  question  that  this  is 
same  and  each  was  legated  in  an  eligible  poorly  conceived  and  designed  legisla- 
area?  Certainly,  the  criteria  in  the  bill  tion.  Under  uiianimous-coi:isent  request 
do  not  appear  to  be  adequate  enough  to  which  I  obtamed  in  the  House  I  am  set- 
support  an  objective  decision,  and  in  the  ting  forth  these  minority  views  at  the 
absence  of  such  criteria  the  way  is  end  of  ':hese  remarks  so  that  they  will 
opened  for  discrimination  and  political  be  available  to  anyone  reading  the  rec- 
favoritism,  ord  of  tliis  debate. 

Again,  might  not  this  bill  simply  sub-  j  ^q  ,^.ant  to  point  up  one  important 

stitut*  Federal  funds  for  State  and  local  ecxjnom.c  factor  m  respect  to  unemploy- 

funds— Just  as  cheap  money  drives  out  ^^•^^,^>^  figures  wliich  have  been  referred 

dear  money— without  substantially  In-  ^  ^^  meaningless  generalities  throuBh- 

creasing  the  total  investment  m  public  (,m_  ^j^^.  debate  by  those  seeking  to  jus- 

(rtcilitie.s?     ObviouMy,  If  a  communiiy  ^jj^  ^j^j  p^,,,,.  ^,^^^^  ^f  lejiijilfttion.  What 

nmb  and  is  pUnniut!  to  build  «  aewatse  j  j,^^j,^j  ^  ,,  ^  ,j^^^,^.,.  ^^j^j^^j^  ^^^  pmnnt 

U-iJaimHU  plttni   «nd  la  Ux'.awt  in  wn  ^,x\xx\\\m\v<\mx   luiula    wtU   iwKr   *<Mx\t 

flbiibU^  wre«.  it  wiU  flrsit  w^rk  to  oblnin  .t,nj,,m 

|b.  M»  peivent  .M»m  «utho,Urd  l>,v  ibi.n  ,,^^,  ^,,^^^,j^^,  unrmuKvnv^nl  Mftti.tio  a« 

bin  mM,^«d  of    b.  ^f  J^'vrnt  Mi«m  for  ^^,  ^^  „^^  ^^            ^^^  uuHvidu*.!  hu.u«n 

Muuit^duu  \\Mn    oUulu^^^^  ^^f    uhro^Ov^^■mph^    ibMUMvc.    rx. 

Wv>uU    tlu.  yo  i»,.ornt  J'V^'^  «      ';'^\»*  l***  b«u^Uon.      W  U  «Uo  ^  vriy  xxx^xxUsv.Ux\ 

.umern    toprrMimr^t^ummunn     to.^^^^  ^            .          ,,,,^,,,nhfi    Ul^    tmui   of    « 

wv  n    t  wns  \uuvilline  to  do  !«o  prrvi-  ,,„     .  ,»'    «^„ ^  »..  o 

ou.ly?    1  M,M>rct  thai  mo.t  rommunuir.  ^  ^;  ^'TJ.      fJ^\l^l>Tf.}t\: 

Rclvcs   of   the   proposed    Fedcr.M   Brants  Join    E.;onom  c  Commltt^^c  by  the  Prrsi- 

wouid  also  undot  t4.ke  the  .same  proiecU  ^^'''^  «  ^  "^"^^^^  "^  Econom  c  Advi.ors,  arc 

under  exiMin.:.  thouph  less  liberal,  I-Vd-  ^'"'  sU:. sties   on   unemployment   ItvMir- 

eral    pronrams.     Ironicallv,     the    com-  ance  pragram.v    Incidentally,  it  Is  .stated 

munitie.s  which  are  hardest  hit  by  Ion-  ^ist  under  the  headlnp.    Insurec^  unem- 

term    unemplovmrnt-for    which    such  P  o.vment  averaged   I  ,   million  in  July 

public  works  assistance  is  most  needed-  ^^^"^  ^  "^^'^^^^  ^^'^  ^^^^^  *"  ^'^'5'  ^^^^' 

are  least  able  to  be  nefit  from  this  bill  be-  Column  6  lisUs  weekly  average  insured 

cause   they   are  least    able   to   raise   the  employment  exhaustions: 

necessary  matching  funds.  [in  thousands) 

In  any  event.  Mr.  Chairman,  whatever     1957 23 

we  may  think  of  the  merits  of  this  bill,      '^'^58 50 

we  should  view  it  before  we  vote  in  the     ^-^^^ ^^ 

perspective  of  the  funds  already  made      |^^^ ^^ 

available  by  the  Federal  Government  for     jog^T  " 

similar  public  works  projects.    Just  this  june.                                                 --      53 

month,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  re-  Juiy..VA".V-V_'_V.VJIIIIIIIIIIIlIII_l    50 

leased  nearly  $2  billion  to  the  States  in         .'August 44 

extra  Federal-aid  highway  construction         September -    38 

funds  for  use  in  the  present  fiscal  year,         October 35 

1  year  in  advance.     This  is  in  addition         November.-. _ 34 

to    the    regular    quarterly    releases    of        December S5 

nearly    $1     billion    in    highway    funds  ^^J- 

throughout  fiscal  1963.  FeS™ ::     39 

Furthermore,  the  Administration  has         M.irch-_ 39 

available  to  it,  as  of  last  week,  over  $2.5         ApTii."llllllll2"l. .'.'."'." 39 

billion   of    previously   authorized    funds         May 33 

which  it  has  not  yet  spent  or  obligated         June 30 

under  a  number  cf  housing  r.nd  public         J^'^Y --     29 

facilities     proerams^more    than     two-  From  this  statistic  we  can  see  that  the 

and-a-half  times  the  amount  it  is  now  ^^,,^,,^,,,^^^  ^,,  ^^^.  reaching  recovery 

seeking  on  an  emergency  basis.  .^^  ^^^  j^^^.^  definitely  left  the  re- 

Lnder  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Chair-  |                                                  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

man.  I  do  not  believe  Con.rc.ss  wouid  be  I                                ^^            j,^^ 

'Tr   rT^RTT^nTMiiL^iH      ^r  r^.  ^^^^h   little    faith    in   our    great   private 

hir.  CURTIS  01  Missouri.     Mr.  Chair-  .                      ,             j  *^     i    .i     »  ,,  ^..-.^ 

„         ,       ,                                       „.   r  cnterpri.se  system  and  feels  that    l  must 

man.   I   ask  unanimous   consent  to   ex-  ^^^^^'^'^^'^"-  ^>j.^iciii  a 

+o.r,^  ^,.  ,.„^„,,v^   „t   *\.;r.  ^  •„*.    •      fu  continue  to  tinker  with  It. 
tend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

Repokd  and  include  extraneous  matter.  Mi.vof.itt  views  on  hr    10:13 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection  We  ar?  opposed  to  the  enactment  ci  H.R. 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  10113  fo:  i he  lonuwuig  reasons: 

Missouri?  1-  The   b.ll  wUi   not   acccTiphsh  Its  stated 

There  was  no  obiection.  purpose  to  provide  immediate   work  for  a 

■.»     >-iTTT-.-T-T<-.     t\r             ■      %r     /-ri-    •  substantial     number     ol     unemployed     and 

Mr.  CURTIS  Of  Missouri.     Mr   Chair-  underemployed  persons 
man.  I  take  the  fioor  prunanly  to  com-  2.  The  congress  should  not  authorize  the 
mend    the   Republicans    on    tr.e   Public  appropriation  of  additional  funds  to  con- 
Works     Committee    for    the     scholarly  struct  public  works  for  the  purpose  of  crt>- 
and    thoughtful    minority     views     they  atlng   jobs    v.'ien    unobligated    balances    of 
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existing  appropriations,  in  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars, are  available  for  other  programs  which 
produce  employment  and  which  are  not  be- 
ing used  by  the  administration 

3  A  new  Federal  agency,  called  the  Office 
of  Public  Works  Coordination  and  Accelera- 
tion, would  be  created,  which  agency  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose  that  could  not  be 
better  performed  by  existing  agencies,  and 
which  may  seriously  encroach  upon  and  even 
supersede  the  authority  of  existing  Federal 
departments  and  agencies.  Including,  among 
others,  the  Etepartments  of  Defense,  Agri- 
culture, Commerce,  Interior,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  and  General  Services 
Administration,  and  which  may  emasculate 
the  Congress  In  Its  traditional  role  of  de- 
termining what  public  works  programs  and 
projects  shall  be  undertaken  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  policies  relative  thereto. 

4.  Expenditure  of  the  $900  million  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  the  bill  will  neces- 
sitate deficit  financing  and  will  contribute  to 
the  necessity  for  increasing  the  public  debt 
celling. 

5.  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  public 
works  projects  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, to  be  paid  from  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  the  bill,  would  increase 
to  50  percent  when  the  Congress  has  deter- 
mined under  existing  law  that  the  Federal 
contribution   is   to  be   less   than   50  percent. 

6.  Public  works  projects  of  municipalities, 
counties,  and  any  other  political  subdivisions 
and  instrumentalities  of  States  which  under 
existing  law  are  eligible  for  interest-bearing 
loans  from  the  Community  Facilities  Ad- 
ministration will,  under  H  R,  10113.  be 
eligible  for  Federal  grant.';,  from  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  the  bill,  for 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  such  projects,  even 
though  the  Congress  may  never  have  author- 
ized Federal  grants-in-aid  for  projects  of  the 
types  undertaken.  Also,  other  public  works 
which  under  existing  law  are  eligible  only  for 
Federal  loans  or  for  grants  for  planning  or 
studies  may  be  eligible  under  this  bill  for 
Federal   grants   fur  construction, 

7  This  bill  would  delegate  to  the  President 
the  power  and  authority  of  the  Congress  U> 
authorize  new  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs 
and  projects,  and,  through  this  new  all- 
inclusive  civil  and  military  Federal  and  local 
public  works  blanket  authorization,  to  select 
the  Federal  and  federally  assisted  programs 
and  projects  to  be  constriicted.  and  to  de- 
termine the  amounts  of  money  to  be  appro- 
priated therefor. 

AN    ACCELERATED    PUBLIC    WORKS    PROGRAM    WILL 
NOT    PROVIDE    NEEDED    IMMEDIATE    EMPLOYMENT 

Public  works  construction  has  never  been 
efTective  in  achieving  anticyciical  results 
during  an  economic  recession.  Public  works 
programs  take  so  long  to  get  going  that  they 
generally  do  not  provide  much  additional 
employment  until  recovery  is  well  underway 
Public  works  projects  of  any  size  require  a 
considerable  period  of  time  for  the  making 
of  surveys,  economic  and  engineering  studies, 
preparation  of  plans  and  specificatlona.  ac- 
quisition of  land,  and  the  advertising  f^r  bid.s. 
all  of  which  must  be  accomplished  before 
contracts  can  be  awarded  and  actual  con- 
struction commenced.  Even  additional  time 
may  be  required  for  the  commencement  of 
Federal-aid  projects  by  States  and  local 
governments,  for  it  is  necessary  to  establish 
criteria  for  Federal  grants,  receive  requests 
for  assistance,  determine  which  projects  are 
%o  be  assisted,  and  assure  that  the  State  or 
local  government  has  adequate  funds  to  pay 
lt«  share  of  the  cost  of  the  project  Depend- 
ing on  the  size,  type,  and  existing  status 
of  projects,  there  may  be  an  elapse  of  from 
several  months  to  2  or  more  years  between 
the  time  that  a  project  is  financed  and  work 
actually  commenced,  and  the  creation  of 
new  jobs  will  be  deferred  accordingly. 

The  only  partially  successfiil  antirecession 
public    works  construction    program   under- 


taken during  the  postwar  recessions  was  the 
ex{>enditure  of  $400  million  for  Pederal-ald 
highway  construction  authorized  by  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1958.  This  act. 
which  was  approved  on  April  16,  1958.  re- 
quired contracts  to  be  awarded  prior  to 
December  1,  1958,  for  completion  of  projects 
by  Decem.ber  1,  1959.  Many  of  the  highway 
improvements  undertaken  under  this  au- 
thority consisted  of  work  which  did  not  re- 
quire extensive  engineering  or  acquisition 
of  rights-  if-way.  such  as  resurfacing  of  high- 
ways and  widening  of  shoulders.  However, 
even  in  carrying  out  this  simple  program. 
an  average  of  4  months  elapsed  between  the 
time  that  projects  were  programed  and  con- 
tracts awarded  for  construction. 

On  January  13    1961.  Maurice  H.  Stans,  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  trans- 
mitted to   the   President   a  staff   report  en- 
titled  "Federal  Fi.scal   Behavior  During   the 
Recession    of    1957-58. "     In   this   report   Mr. 
Stans   rei-iewed   the   fiscal  policies   In   effect 
and  the   iscal  actions  taken  in  the  1958  re- 
cession and  the  results  obtained  therefrom. 
Among  the  major  findings  of  the  report  are 
that   the   fiscal   actions  of  the  Government 
which  gave  the  biggest  boost  to  the  economy 
in  1958  were  the  built-in  stabilizers,  such  as 
automatic  decreases  In  income  tax  revenues 
and   automatic    increases   in   unemployment 
benefius:    whereas,    many    of    the    deliberate 
countercyclical  actions  including  some  of  the 
largest  In  terms  of  expenditures,  made  a  small 
contribu'ion  in  relation  to  their  budget  cost 
or  were  poorly  timed.     Even  though  the  1958 
antirecession  highway  construction  program 
has  been  referred  to  frequently  as  a  possible 
exceptioi.  to  the  unsatisfactory  role  of  pub- 
lic works   in  creating  Jobs  to  combat  a  re- 
cession,   this    report    points    out    that    that 
antirecession  highway  construction  program 
entailed   high   Federal   expenditures  for  the 
amount   of   immediate  employment  created. 
A  htudy  5f  this  report  should  convince  any- 
one of  tl^e  folly  of  relying  upon  the  accelera- 
tion of  inibllc  works  to  provide   immediate 
work  for  the  unemployed. 

Most  public  works  will  not  provide  many 
Jobs  for  persons  who  are  presently  unem- 
ployed Much  of  the  cost  of  projects  goes 
into  the  purchase  of  materials  and  equip- 
ment ard  for  the  employment  of  profes- 
sional and  skilled  persons  who  £ire  not  among 
the  large  group  of  unemployed. 

Not  only  are  public  works  projects,  by  their 
very  nature,  slow  to  start,  but  once  started 
they  cannot  be  readily  stopped.  According 
to  the  administration,  we  are  now  supposed 
to  be  in  a  period  of  recovery,  with  employ- 
ment constantly  improving  according  to  the 
latest  figures  The  Department  of  Labor  has 
reported  that  during  March,  April,  and  May 
of  this  year  unemployment  declined  from 
4.543,000  to  3.719  000  persons.  This  Is  an  In- 
crease o;'  824.000  jobs,  which  Is  more  than  6 
times  tie  number  of  Jobs  that  may  be 
created  by  expenditure  of  the  $900  million 
authorized  by  this  bill.  If  the  peak  impact 
of  the  public  works  construction  program 
under  H.R.  10113  comes  during  a  period  of 
recovery,  rather  than  during  the  preceding 
recession,  it  can  create  problems  greater  than 
those  It  was  designed  to  remedy  by  con- 
tributing substantially  to  Inflation. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  funds 
authori;:ed  to  be  appropriated  by  H.R.  10113 
will  be  .ivallable  only  for  projects  which  can 
be  Initlited  or  accelerated  within  a  reason- 
ably short  peruxl  of  time  and  which  can  be 
substantially  completed  within  12  months 
thereafter.  Thus,  Federal  assistance  under 
this  bill  will  be  limited  principally  to  small 
projects,  which  may  be  much  lower  In 
priority  of  needs  and  public  benefits  than 
other  p  jbllc  works  projects  that  are  larger 
in  size  and  would  require  more  time  to 
complete.  Furthermore,  such  smaller  proj- 
ects are  seldom  found  in  large  metropolitan 
areas  where  the  need  is  greatest  for  the 
creation   of    employment   opportunities. 


To  meet  the  requirement  for  substantial 
completion  of  construction  within  1  year, 
most  projects  will  have  to  be  completed 
during  a  single  construction  season.  In 
many  northern  areas  of  the  country  the  con- 
struction season  extends  generally  from  May 
through  October.  This  means  that  by  the 
time  this  bill  Is  enacted  into  law,  if  such  be 
the  case,  and  the  necessary  engineering. 
land  acquisition,  and  other  necessary  work 
Is  accomplished  preliminary  to  the  award- 
ing of  contracts  for  the  construction  of  proj- 
ects, little,  if  any.  construction  work  can 
actually  get  underway  In  these  sections  of 
the  country  before  the  spring  of  1963  and 
no   immediate   employment   will    result. 

There   Is  also  built  Into   the  language  of 
H.R.    10113    another    obstacle    to    the    early 
undertaking   of   projects   by   many   commu- 
nities.    Section  10  of  the  bill  provides  that 
no  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  shall 
be  made  available  to  any  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment   unless    the    proposed    or    planned 
total    expenditures    of    such    State    or    local 
government  during  the  fiscal  year  for  all  Its 
capital    Improvement    projects    Is    Increased 
by  an   amount  approximately  equal   to  the 
non-Federal    funds    required    to    be    made 
available    for    such    public    works    projects. 
The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  meritorious 
in    that    it    is    designed    to    Increase    public 
works  construction  by  preventing  States  and 
local  governments  from  merely  transferring 
funds   from    public    works   now   planned   to 
other    projects    to    be    financed    under    H.R. 
10113,   particularly   If   the   Federal   share  of 
the  cost  of  the  HR    10113  project  Is  greater. 
However,    this   provision   may   make    It    Im- 
possible   for    many    communities    to   receive 
grants  under  this  bill.     State  and  local  gov- 
ernment budgets  are  generally  approved  an- 
nually or  biennially,  and  revenues  to  finance 
such  budgets  are  provided  by  legislative  as- 
semblies   which    may    meet    only    for    short 
or  biennial  sessions.     In  many  Instances  It 
may  be  Impossible  for  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  make  changes  In  their  budgets 
and  to  provide  necessary  additional  financ- 
ing so  as  to  become  eligible  for  grants  under 
this    bin. 

It  Is  appropriate  to  examine  the  antici- 
pated results  which  might  be  obtained  by  the 
most  optimum  expenditure  of  the  $900  mil- 
lion authorized  by  this  bill.  It  Is  unlikely 
that  any  expenditures  could  be  made  during 
the  remaining  months  of  this  fiscal  year. 
Based  upon  the  President's  estimate  of  ex- 
penditure rates  which  would  resvilt  from  the 
$600  million  Immediate  public  works  con- 
struction program  he  recommended  to  the 
Congress.  It  is  assumed  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  funds  resulting  from  the 
early  enactment  of  H  R.  10113.  and  the  Im- 
mediately subsequent  appropriation  of  the 
$900  million  authorized,  would  be  approxi- 
mately $500  million  In  fiscal  year  1963,  and 
$400  million  In  fiscal  year  1964.  According 
to  the  most  optimistic  testimony  of  Mr. 
George  Meany.  president  of  the  AFl^CIO. 
when  he  appeared  before  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  In  support  of  this  bill,  each 
$1  million  of  construction  expenditures  will 
create  about  100  onslte  and  ofTslte  Jobs  and 
about  150  other  Jobs  In  consumer  Industries 
pnd  In  wholesale  and  retail  trades  for  a 
period  of  1  year,  or  a  total  of  approximately 
250  jobs  for  1  year.  Applying  these  figures 
to  the  estimated  expenditures  of  the  Fed- 
eral funds  authorized  by  this  bill,  approxi- 
mately 50,000  onslte  and  ofTsite  Jobs  and 
75.000  additional  Jobs  In  consumer  Indus- 
tries and  wholesale  and  retail  trades,  or  a 
total  of  125.000  Jobs,  would  be  created  during 
the  peak  fiscal  year  of  1963  and  would  con- 
tinue through  most  of  fiscal  year  1964  When 
viewed  In  light  of  the  national  unemploy- 
ment of  3.719,000  persons  in  May  1962.  it  Is 
obvious  that  this  bill  will  merely  scratch 
the  surface  In  providing  work  for  the  mil- 
lions of  persons  now  unemployed.  In  fact, 
the  125,000  persons  who  may  receive  employ- 
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ment  for  a  period  of  a  little  less  than  2  years 
as  a  result  of  i  he  expenditure  of  this  $900 
million  Is  only  about  3  percent  of  the  total 
unemployed,  "here  Is  no  assurance  that 
even  this  small  increase  In  employment  will 
result.  If  the  financing  provided  by  this 
bill  is  merely  substituted  for  State  and  local 
financing  for  p-ojects  which  would  be  con- 
structed anyway,  there  will  be  no  Increase 
in  employment  And  this  Is  a  real  likeli- 
hood, for  State  and  local  government  financ- 
ing of  public  facilities  has  continued  to  set 
new  records,  wli  h  sales  of  new  issues  of  State 
and  municipal  bonds  Increasing  from  $4.4 
billion  In  1952  io  over  $8.3  billion  In  1961. 

The  Congress,  and  the  people,  should  not 
be  misled  Into  believing  that  this  bill  will 
provide  any  api)reclable  solution  to  the  seri- 
ous unemploynrent  problem  in  this  country. 
It  Is  true  that  some  Jobs  will  be  created,  but 
they  win  be  too  little  In  number  and  too  late 
In  time  to  be  of  material  help  to  those  who 
are  so  desperately  In  need  of  employment 
now.  Enactment  of  this  bill  will  accomplish 
nothing  more  than  to  create  the  false  Im- 
pression that  something  of  real  significance 
Is  being  done  to  relieve  unemployment — and 
that  Is  not  the  cAse. 


AVAILABLE  rtTNDS   HA VI  NOT  BEEN  USED 

It  Is  Incongruous  for  the  President  to  ask 
the  Congress  to  give  him  such  vast  new  au- 
thority and  to  authorize  additional  funds 
to  accelerate  construction  of  public  works 
when  the  administration  has  deliberately 
avoided  obligating  funds  already  appropri- 
ated by  the  Congress  for  other  programs 
which  could  produce  far  more  employment 
than  that  which  will  result  from  expendi- 
ture of  the  $900  million  authorized  by  this 
bill. 

There  are  presently  billions  of  dollars  of 
obligational  authority  available  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  expenditure  of  which  would  greatly 
stimulate  the  economy  and  substantially  re- 
lieve unemployment.  However,  for  reasons 
known  only  to  the  administration,  it  has 
withheld,  deferred,  or  substantially  limited 
the  obligation  of  funds  for  many  programs. 
At  the  hearings  on  this  bill,  particular  refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  following  unobligated 
balances  of  sp>eciac  appropriations  which  are 
available  to  the  administration  for  programs 
that  could  afford  direct  and  substantial  re- 
lief for  unemployment,  but  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  not  used. 


Amounts 

obligatad 

Available 

at  time  of 

for  obliga- 

hearing or 

Unobligated 

tion  during 

estimated  to 

balance 

fiscal  1963 

be  obligated 
by  end  of 
flsrall062 

Veterans*  Administration  (lirt>ct  loans 

$500 

»aoo 

$300 

Loans  for  public  fwilities,  Commiinily  F8cHiU«  AdnUnisir&tlon 

6fiO 

1£0 

600 

2.000 
153 

WO 

80 

1.400 

Mftritim**  \dminisi ration   for  sh]pbuU<llDS    .    

64 

Area  Redevrlopment  Act,  lor  grants  and  loans  for  construction  of 

Dublic  fscllltles        

«0 
•430 

1 
06 

89 

335 

Total     - 

3,823 

1.135 

2,688 

'  Available  for  obligation  during  fiscal  yea«  1962  through  1968. 
NoT«.— Figures  ore  rounded  to  nearest  million  dollars. 


We  fall  to  see  any  reasc^n  to  give  the  Pres- 
ident authority  to  expend  an  additional  $900 
million  for  public  works,  in  any  way  that  he 
sees  fit,  when  there  is  now  available  more 
than  $2 '"2  billicn  for  the  above  six  programs 
which  the  administration  has  failed  to  use 
and  which  could  produce  jobs  in  the  con- 
struction of  homes,  other  buildings,  ships, 
and  public  warks.  more  quickly  and  in 
greater  number  than  would  result  from  ex- 
penditure of  the  $900  million  authorized  by 
this  bill. 

CREATION   C)F  A    NEW   FEDERAL   AGENCY 

H.R.  10113  will  establish  a  new  Federal 
agency  to  be  called  the  Office  of  Public 
Works  Coordlintion  and  Acceleration  and  to 
be  administered  by  a  Director  of  Public 
Works  Coordination  and  Acceleration  The 
Director  and  a  Deputy  Director  are  to  be 
appointed  by  tlie  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  The  Di- 
rector will  receive  $20,000  per  annum,  which 
Is  the  salary  o"  an  assistant  Cabinet  officer. 
and  the  Deput;,'  Director  will  receive  $18,500. 
There  will  also  be  an  unestimated  number 
of  other  officla's  and  employees  for  this  new 
agency. 

The  Director  Is  directed  by  the  language 
of  the  bill  to  encourage  the  coordination 
of  planning  policies  for  construction  of  pub- 
lic works  and  lor  this  purpose  he  is  required 
to  review  Infcrmation  collected  from  each 
department,  instrumentality,  and  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  of  State  and 
local  governnu  nts  having  authority  to  con- 
struct public  works,  and  to  determine — 

( 1 )  What  public  works  projects  have  been 
or  are  in  the  process  of  being  planned  for 
construction; 


(2)  W^hat  public  works  projects  are  re- 
quired to  meet  national,  regional,  and  com- 
munity growth  and  economic  development; 

(3 1  What  are  the  present  policies  of  the 
various  departments,  agencies,  and  Instru- 
mentalities With  respect  to  planning  public 
works,  and 

(4)  The  extent  to  which  the  policies  of 
each  such  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mentality should  be  coordinated  with  an 
overall  policy  with  respect  to  public  works 
planning  and  construction,  and  methods  for 
such  coordination. 

Tins  direction  to  and  authority  of  the  Di- 
rector applies,  as  do  the  spending  provisions 
of  the  bill,  to  the  planning  and  construction 
of  all  Federal  and  Federal-aid  public  works 
projects,  both  civil  and  military,  and  is  not 
in  any  way  restricted  to  the  acceleration  of 
public  works  to  relieve  unemployment. 

The  view  was  expressed  by  some  members 
of  the  committee  that  it  was  not  intended 
that  the  Director  should  be  authorized  to 
establish  policy  which  construction  agencies 
would  have  to  follow  in  regard  to  the  plan- 
ning and  construction  of  public  works  proj- 
ects. However,  the  language  contained  in 
the  bill  must  be  a.ssimied  to  mean  what  it 
says  and,  if  this  language  has  any  purpose 
at  all,  it  would  clearly  appear  to  vest  great 
authority  and  control  m  the  Director  of  this 
new  Office  over  all  Federal  and  Federal-aid 
public  works,  which  cannot  be  taken  away 
by  some  statement  to  the  contrary  In  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  this  bill. 

hn  aggressive  and  ambitious  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Public  Works  Coordination  and 
Acceleration,  armed  with  the  authority  con- 
tained in  this  bill,  would  quickly  take  over 
much  of  the  policymaking  now  exercised  by 


existing  Federal  agencies  and  would  either 
directly  or  indirectly  control  the  develop- 
ment of  all  Federal  and  Federal-aid  public 
works  jjrograms  and  the  selection  and  sched- 
uling of  specific  projects  for  planning  and 
coriBtruction.  In  practice,  he  will  control 
the  public  works  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Defen.'ie  ( including  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers). Agriculture.  Interior,  C-ommerce,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Housing 
and  Homi?  Finance  Agency.  General  Services 
Administration,  and  all  other  departments 
and  aj;en(  ies  now  administering  public  works 
programs 

In  our  opinion.  It  Is  unnecessary  and  cer- 
tainly unwise  to  replace  the  experienced 
Judgment  of  agencies  now  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  administering  public  works 
programs  by  that  of  a  single  jxjlitical  ap- 
pointee. 

We  fear  that  by  the  establishment  of  such 
a  new  agency,  which  would  undoubtedly  ex- 
ercise controlling  influence  over  all  Federal 
public  works  projects  and  State  and  local 
rederal-a;d  programs  and  projects,  the  Con- 
gress will  create  a  political  pork-barrel  czar 
which  may  turn  on  Its  creator  like  a  Frank- 
enstein monster  Not  only  Is  there  real 
danger  that  the  authority,  policies,  and  de- 
clf.ions  of  other  Federal  agencies  may  become 
subservient  to  the  wishes  of  the  Director  of 
this  new  agency,  but.  to  the  extent  that  this 
occurs,  the  Congress  will  be  denied  fully 
objective  recommendations  and  reports  of 
agencies  now  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  administering  public  works  programs. 
Thus,  the  Congress  may  be  denied  informa- 
tion and  recommendations  \ipon  which  to 
base  Its  considerations  for  the  establishment 
of  new  public  works  programs  and  for  the 
authorization  of  and  appropriation  of  funds 
for  specific  projects.  In  fact,  to  the  extent 
that  this  new  office  Insulates  the  Congress 
from  the  agencies  which  actually  administer 
public  works  programs,  the  Members  and 
committees  of  Congress  and  their  SvafTs  will 
be  rendered  Impotent  In  carrying  out  the 
traditional  role  of  the  Congress  to  determine 
what  public  works  projects  should  be  under- 
taken by  the  Federal  Government  and  what 
policies  and  criteria  should  apply 

We  are  not  In  favor  of  creating  a  czar  over 
public  works  to  set  policies  And  he  will  be 
setting  p'^llcies  which  have  been  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Congress  for  years. 

The  administration  Is  strongly  opposed  to 
the  creation  of  this  new  Federal  agency  and, 
as  pointed  out  In  departmental  reports  on 
the  bill  and  by  administration  witnesses  who 
testified  before  the  committee,  the  Office  of 
Public  Works  Coordination  and  Acceleration 
would  duplicate  functions  now  performed  by 
other  governmental  agencies  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  new  agency  Is  neither 
necessary  nor  desirable,  for  planning,  coordi- 
nation, and  administration  can  best  be 
handled  through  existing  agencies  which 
now  have  program  authority  and  which 
are  presently  engaged  In  public  works  or 
other  programs  on  behalf  of  the  President. 
The  following  are  excerpts  of  typical  com- 
ments of  departmental  reports  on  H.R.  10113 
and  H.R.  10318,  with  respect  to  the  creation 
of  this  new  Federal  agency: 

Department  o)  the  Interior 
"WhUe  there  Is  considerable  merit  in  the 
Intent  of  these  bills,  we  do  not  feel  that  the 
means  proposed  are  necessary  or  desirable  at 
this  time.  Public  works  programs  now  in 
progress  are.  In  our  opinion,  being  carried 
out  satisfactorily.  Necessary  steps  are  now 
being  taken  by  numerous  agencies  to  provide 
needed  coordination  and  long-range  plan- 
ning of  contemplated  public  works  programs. 
"Thus,  we  feel  that  there  would  be  a  par- 
tial duplication  of  the  functions  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  Administrator,  Coordinator. 
or  Director  with  those  already  being  per- 
formed by  the  various  governmental  agen- 
cies, including  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior.     It    is    difficult    to    determine    from 
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these  bills  how  those  functions  will  be  co- 
ordinated with  those  of  other  agencies  hav- 
ing similar  responsibilities  for  public  works 
construction. 

General  Services  Administration 
"We  believe  that  the  establishment  of  an 
Office  of  Public  Works  Coordination  and  Ac- 
celeration as  contemplated  by  H.R.  10113  Is 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable  in  connec- 
tion with  the  planning,  coordination,  and 
Bdmintstration  of  a  public  works  accelera- 
tion program.  It  Is  felt  that  such  planning, 
coordination,  and  administration  can  best  be 
handled  through  those  existing  agencies 
which  now  have  program  authority  and 
which  presently  are  engaged  In  public  works 
or  other  programs  ca  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent " 

DcpcTtmcnt  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 
'We  are  in  full  accord  with  the  general  ob- 
jectives of  both  bills.    We  also  believe  that  a 
useful  purpose  would   be   served   if,  as  pro- 
posed by  H.R.  10113,  there  were  maintained 
an  up-to-date  Inventory  of  current  and  pro- 
spective public  works  construction  projects, 
and   that  lncre;ised  attention  were  accorded 
problems  of  coordination  in  this  field.     We 
do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  attainment 
of  these  goals  requires  the  establishment  of 
a  new   Government   agency.     The   planning 
and  coordination  that  Is  necessary  to  assure 
the    Initiation   or   acceleration   of   the   most 
useful  projects,  when  the  economic  situation 
requires  such  action,  can  best  be  done  by  the 
agencies  which  currently  have  program  au- 
thority,   with    central    leadership    furnished 
through    the    agencies    that   now    coordinate 
public  works  and  other  programs  on  behalf 
of  the  President." 

Administration  wltne.^^es  who  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  on  both  H  R.  10113  and 
H  R.  10318  expressed  opposition  to  the  crea- 
tion of  an  Office  of  Public  Works  Coordina- 
tion and  Acceleration. 

Mr.  Alan  L.  Dean,  Deputy  Administrator 
for  Administration,  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
said ; 

•As  between  the  two  bills,  our  major  ob- 
jection to  H.R.  10113  Is  that  it  would  create 
an  additional  Government  agency.  I  don't. 
by  such  a  statement,  mean  to  Imply  that 
creation  of  additional  Government  agencies 
Is  necessarily  in  Itself  bad.  However,  we  be- 
lieve that  additional  Government  agencies 
should  be  established  on'.y  upon  a  finding  of 
clear  and  sufficient  need  in  this  case. 

"H.R.  10318  would  permit  existing  agen- 
cies to  conduct  all  planning,  administration, 
and  coordination  and  thereby  eliminate  the 
need  fur  a  special  public  works  coordinating 
agency.  We  believe  that  acceleration  can 
best  be  carried  out  by  those  agencies  which 
are  presently  engaged  in  coordinating  public 
works  and  other  program.s  on  behalf  of  the 
President." 

Mr.  David  E.  Bell,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  testified  In  some  detail  be- 
fore the  committee  as  to  how  existing  Fed- 
eral agencies  can  carry  out  the  planning, 
administration,  and  coordination  of  public 
works  programs  without  necessity  of  creat- 
ing a  new  agency.  In  this  regard,  he  said: 
"It  would  be  our  expectation  that  the  pro- 
posed capital  Improvements  acceleration 
could  be  carried  our,  with  a  minimum  of  new 
administrative  machinery.  We  would  antic- 
ipate that: 

"The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  In 
line  with  its  regular  duties,  would: 

"(a)  Keep  the  President  Informed  on  the 
unemployment  situation; 

"(bi  Make  recommendations  to  him  on 
when  to  Invoke  the  standby  acceleration  au- 
thority and  when  to  terminate  it;  and 

"lO  Make  recommendations  on  the  vol- 
ume and  general  t\T>e8  of  public  works  to  be 
undertaken  or  accelerated. 


"The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  as  part  of  Its 
normal  re«ponslbilltles.  would: 

"(a)  Collect  from  ail  Federal  agencies  ad- 
vance plans  for  the  succeeding  5-year  pe- 
riod, covering  all  Federal  and  federally  aided 
public  works,  and  prepare  sxmimaries  of 
these  pla:is; 

"(b)  K?ep  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers and  the  President  advised  on  the 
status  of  the  Inventory  of  ehgible  public 
works  anl  the  readiness  of  ptans  for  public 
works  construction  authorized  under  the 
proposed  standby  bill; 

■(C)  When  either  the  Immediate  or  the 
standby  authority  becomes  effective,  advise 
the  Pres.dent  ou  the  administration  and 
financing  of  the  programs. 

"The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
In  line  v.-ith  lU  statutory  duty  to  provide 
Federal  assistance  both  for  comprehensive 
planning  and  for  advances  to  finance  prep- 
aration cf  plans  for  specific  State  and  local 
projects,  would: 

"(a)  Expand  Its  advance  planning  assist- 
ance and  conduct  periodic  surveys  In  order 
to  make  sure  that  an  adequate  backlog  of 
eligible  State  and  local  public  works  Is  ready 
for  use  Iri  event  of  a  recession; 

"(b)  V/hen  either  the  immediate  or  the 
standby  authority  becomes  effective,  make 
grants  and  loans  for  State  and  local  public 
works  d.rectly  or  through  other  Federal 
agencies,  to  finance  projects  or  programs  not 
already  eligible  for  Federal   grants. 

"Each  Federal  Agency  having  direct  re- 
sponsibil  ty  for  public  works  and  for  Federal 
aid  to  Slate  and  local  construction  would: 
"(a)  Continue  and.  If  necessary  accelerate 
preparation  of  advance  plans  so  that  new 
projects  will  be  available  for  Initiation  when 
funds  are  made  available  under  the  standby 
authoilly; 

"(b)  If  now  authorized  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  States  and  local  govern- 
ments, continue  to  encourage  and  assist 
them  la  advance  planning  and  to  obtain 
reports  of  the  status  of  such  advance  plans; 
"(C)  Submit  information  on  Federal  and 
federally  aided  public  works  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  for  central  compilation  and 
analysis: 

"(d)  When  either  the  immediate  or  the 
standby  authority  becomes  effective,  make 
recommendations  for  Initiation  or  accelera- 
tion of  eligible  projects  and  programs,  In- 
cluding grants,  administered  by  It;  and 

"(e)  When  the  funds  have  been  allocated 
to  the  agencies,  make  the  contracts,  grants, 
etc  ,  necessary  to  carry  out  the  decisions. 

"Finally,  it  would  be  desirable,  In  our 
opinion,  when  either  the  legislation  author- 
izing Immediate  acceleration  of  capital  Im- 
provements becomes  effective,  or  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  standby  authority  proclaims 
a  capital  improvements  acceleration  period, 
to  supplement  the  existing  administrative 
organization  In  one  respect.  While  existing 
agencies  would  continue  to  be  responsible, 
as  Indicated  above,  for  the  planning  and 
administration  of  the  various  programs,  the 
President  would  wish  to  designate  a  single 
individual  to  assure  prompt  and  effective 
execution  of  the  total  program.  Under  the 
President's  present  thinking,  he  would  wish 
to  assign  this  responsibility  to  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet,  but  he  has  not  yet  finally 
decided  the  matter." 

E.xisting  agencies  can  maintain  an  Inven- 
tory of  the  status  of  all  Federal  and  Federal- 
aid  public  works  programs  and  projects,  keep 
the  President  and  the  Congress  Informed  on 
the  unemployment  situation,  and  make 
-ecommendations  for  regular  public  works 
programs  and  for  the  acceleration  of  pro- 
grams to  combat  recessions,  If  the  latter  la 
deemed  desirable.  In  fact,  much  of  this  la 
being  done  now  as  part  of  the  regular  duties 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  agencies  adminis- 


tering public  works  programs  There  Is  ab- 
solutely no  need  to  create  a  new  super-Fed- 
eral agency  to  duplicate  these  functions 

One  of  the  arguments  that  has  been  ad- 
vanced In  support  of  the  establishment  of 
this  new  agency  Is  that  It  will  be  required 
to  prepare  and  keep  current  at  all  times  a 
public  works  plan  which  shall  have  as  Its 
basic  purpose  the  acceleration  of  the  con- 
struction of  public  works  necessary  to  in- 
crease employment  and  to  stabilize  the 
economy  when  required  to  offset  declines  In 
economic  activity,  and  such  a  plan  Is  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill.  Again,  there  is  no  need 
to  create  a  public  works  czar  for  this  pur- 
pose. Such  a  plan  can  be  prepared  and 
maintained  by  existing  agencies  as  a  part  of 
their  regular  duties.  Furthermore.  H  R. 
10113  provides  no  procedures  or  authority 
for  Implementation  of  such  a  plan  when  It 
is  prepared.  Even  the  »900  million  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  this  bill  will  be 
expended  without  any  regard  to  such  a  p'an. 

FUaXIIER    INCREASE    IN    DEFTCIT    FINANCING 

One  of  the  most  urgent  problems  facing 
this  country  today  Is  to  put  the  national 
economy  back  on  a  sound  basis,  which  will 
promote  full  employment.  This  Nation  has 
been  on  a  deficit  financing  basis  for  25  of  the 
past  31  years.  In  fiscal  year  1961  there  was 
a  $4  billion  deficit.  This  year  it  appears 
there  will  be  a  $7  to  $10  billion  deficit,  and 
there  Is  every  indication  that  a  deficit  of 
from  $3  to  $5  billion  will  exist  next  year. 

No  portion  of  the  $900  million  authorized  to 
be  approprl.ited  by  H  R.  10113  is  contained 
In  the  budget,  and  expenditures  resulting 
from  this  authorization  will  further  increase 
the  Government's  deficit  financing  and  will 
contribute  to  subsequent  requirements  to 
further  raise  the  public  debt  celling  above 
Its  present  level  of  $300  billion,  which  within 
the  past  few  days,  the  President  has  request- 
ed the  Congress  to  rnlse  to  $308  billion. 

Continuing  deficit  financing  has  resulted 
In  a  gradual  Increase  In  the  eenrrnl  price 
level  which  in  turn  has  prrvluced  a  con- 
tinuing decline  in  the  value  of  the  dollar. 
Since  1939  the  dollar  has  gone  down  from 
100  cents  to  46.1  cents,  as  of  March  of  this 
year.  The  decline  in  purchasing  power  fur- 
ther accentuates  the  unbalance  between  con- 
sumption of  goods  and  services  and  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  Nation,  which 
contributes  to  unemployment.  There  Is  no 
evidence  to  indicate  that  this  long-t'^rm 
trend  will  come  to  an  early  end.  and  H  R. 
10113  would  further  promote  this  trend. 

It  Is  important  to  recognize  the  adverse 
characteristics  of  Inflation  on  economic 
growth  and  Job  creation.  With  Inflation,  the 
annually  available  capital,  whether  derived 
from  profits  or  depreciation  reserves.  Is  not 
able  to  buy  the  same  facilities  or  finance  the 
same  number  of  Jobs.  The  persistence  of 
unemployment  in  the  United  States  in  the 
recent  years  is  not  due  to  inadequate  Gov- 
ernment spending,  but  rather  to  Inadequate 
private  Investment.  It  Is  the  expectation 
of  profit  which  causes  people  to  Invest  money 
and  create  Job  opportunities.  Unless  people 
have  a  reasonable  expectation  of  making  a 
profit,  there  will  be  no  expansion  of  employ- 
ment In  the  private  sector  of  the  economy. 
It  Is  essential  to  find  ways  and  means  to 
encourage  growth  In  the  private  sector;  the 
key  elements  of  which  are  Incentives  and 
sound  money.  Business  confidence  is  not 
enhanced  by  the  Federal  Government's  In- 
ability to  balance  the  budget,  even  when  the 
economy  Is  operating  at  the  highest  level  on 
record.  The  crucial  need  for  Jobs  is  de- 
feated by  concentrating  our  attention  on 
Government  activities  which  produce  infla- 
tion and  reduce  the  capacity  of  the  private 
sector  to  grow  and  produce  Jobs.  Under  these 
conditions,  deficit  spending,  including  that 
which   will  result   from   enactment   of   this 
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bill,  is  not  likely  to  Increase  employment;  In 
fact,  it  may  have  Just  the  opposite  effect 

INCREASE!)    PRESIDENTIAL    POWER 

Section  9  of  H.R  10113  gives  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  md  authority,  which  he  has 
requested,  to  allocate  funds  authorized  by 
the  act  In  such  amounts  as  he  determines 
to  heads  of  departments,  agencies,  and  in- 
strumentalities of  the  Federal  Government 
of  his  choosing  for  the  initiation  and  ac- 
celeration of  pjblic  works  projects  which 
the  President  oi  the  heads  of  such  govern- 
mental agencies  may  select.  By  the  enact- 
ment of  this  b.ll  the  Congress  would  give 
the  President  lanprecedented  blanket  au- 
thority to  use  iippropriated  funds  In  such 
amounts  as  he  may  determine  for  programs 
and  projects  of  .' uch  types  and  at  such  loca- 
tions as  he  may  select.  It  Is  a  far-reaching 
and  dangerous  precedent  for  the  Congress 
to  so  abrogate  Its  traditional  and  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  to  designate  programs 
and  projects  for  which  authorizations  are  to 
be  Increased,  to  select  projects  to  be  con- 
structed, and  to  determine  the  amounts  of 
Federal  funds   to   be  appropriated   therefor. 

Under  the  pro  .-islons  of  this  bill,  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorizi;d  to  use  the  funds  provided 
in  the  bill  for  tae  construction  of  any  Fed- 
eral public  works  projects,  civil  and  military. 
which  have  beer  authorized  by  the  Congress 
and  any  public  *'orks  projects  of  States  and 
local  governments  for  which  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  Is  authorized  under  other  pro- 
visions of  law.  In  prior  precedents,  even  to 
offset  the  recession  In  1958,  the  Congress 
increased  specific  programs  by  specific 
amounts,  rather  than  delegating  such  power 
to  the  President 

Under  this  broad  delegation  of  authnrlty, 
the  President  can  construct  any  public 
works  project  which  Is  authorized  by  the 
Congress  irrespective  of  how  long  ago  the 
authorization  miiy  have  been  given  and  even 
though  the  Con(n-ess.  subsequently,  may  not 
have  seen  fit  to  appropriate  money  for  its 
undertaking.  F^r  example,  this  bill  would 
empower  the  Pnjsident  to  construct  a  navi- 
gation or  flood  control  project.  Including 
dams,  loclts.  canals,  and  power  transmission 
facilities  which  may  have  been  authorized 
by  the  Congress  30  years  ago,  but  In  which 
the  Congress  ha>  subsequently  lost  interest 
and  which  has  rot  been  sufficiently  Justified 
before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to 
secure  the  appropriation  of  funds  to  under- 
take Its  construction.  Thus,  the  President 
could  completely  bypass  the  appropriation 
process  and  construct  projects  which,  even 
though  they  have  been  authorized,  would 
not  be  financed  If  reviewed  and  studied  by 
the  Congress  In  the  discharge  of  Its  consti- 
tutional resporisibllities  to  appropriate 
funds. 

In  addition  to  this  usurpation  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Committee  on  .Appropriations 
and  the  Congress  as  a  whole,  the  Congress 
would  also  delegate  to  the  President,  in  ef- 
fect, the  authority  to  both  authorize  and 
to  appropriate  funds  for  projects  of  States 
and  local  communities  which  have  never 
b.een  authorized  by  the  Congress.  The  divi- 
sion of  powers  between  the  executive,  legis- 
lative, and  Judicial  branches  Is  fundamental 
to  our  constitutional  system  of  Government, 
and  no  President  should  be  delegated  powers 
which  are  essentially  that  of  the  Congress, 
as  would  be  done  by  enactment  of  this  bill 

UNLIMITBa)   AREAS   IN    WHICH    PROJECTS    WILL    BE 
ELIGIBLE     FOR     FEDERAL     GRANTS 

Even  though  the  bill  purports  to  limit  the 
areas  in  which  the  President  may  authorize 
the  Initiation  and  acceleration  of  public 
works  projects,  the  limitation  Is  more  Il- 
lusory than  real.  So-called  eligible  areas 
are  those  ( 1 )  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
designates  each  month  as  having  been  areas 
of  substantial  unemployment  for  at  least  9 


of  the  preceding  12  months  and  (2)  which 
are  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  as  "re- 
development areas" 

The  bill  provides  that  the  criteria  to  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  deter- 
mining areas  of  substantial  unemployment 
shall  be  the  criteria  established  in  section 
6.3  of  title  29  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Reg- 
ulations as  In  effect  May  1.  1962.  which  prin- 
cipal criteria  is  that  unemployment  is  6  or 
more  percent  of  the  total  labor  force. 

Thus,  any  area  which  has  had  6-percent 
unemplo\inent  for  9  of  the  preceding  12 
months  can  be  declared  an  area  of  substan- 
tial unemployment  and  be  eligible  for  grants 
of  Federal  funds  under  this  bill.  During  the 
first  3  months  of  calendar  year  1961  this  con- 
dition was  met  for  the  entire  United  States 
on  the  basis  of  national  unemplo\inent  per- 
centage. Presumably,  the  entire  United 
States  could  have  been  declared  an  area  of 
substantial  unemployment. 

There  are  882  areas  and  50  Indian  reserva- 
tions which  have  been  designated  as  rede- 
velopment areas  and  132  areas  which  have 
been  designated  for  9  of  the  last  12  months 
as  areas  of  substantial  unemployment,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  1.064  areas  In  which  grants  of 
Federal  funds  would  now  be  eligible  if  this 
bill  Is  enacted  Into  law.  For  all  practical 
purposes  the  entire  United  States  is.  or 
probably  can  be  blanked  by  the  designation 
of  such  areas,  which  will  afford  the  Presi- 
dent complete  freedom  in  selecting  the 
projects  which  he  wishes  to  be  the  recipient 
of  Federal  grants. 

PRESIDENTIAL     CREATION     OF    NEW     FEDERAL     AID 
PROGRAMS 

The  President  Is  authorized  by  section  9 
of  the  bill  to  initiate  and  accelerate  public 
works  projects  of  States  and  local  govern- 
ments for  which  Federal  "financial  assist- 
ance" Is  authorized  by  other  provisions  of 
law.  and  for  the  construction  of  which  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  the  bill 
may  be  used  to  pay  50  percent  of  the  cost, 
notwithstanding  any  existing  provision  of 
law  requiring  Federal  contribution  to  be  less 
than  50  percent  The  broad  and  general 
term  "financial  assistance"  Is  not  defined  in 
the  bill  and  seems  to  apply  to  any  project 
for  which  financial  assistance  of  any  kind  Is 
authorized  under  existing  law  Thus,  proj- 
ects for  which  the  Congress  has  authorized 
only  loans  or  has  authorized  grants  or  ad- 
vances of  Federal  funds  merely  for  planning 
or  for  making  surveys  and  studies  would, 
by  enactment  of  this  legislation,  appear  t.o 
become  eligible  for  construction  grants  up 
to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  such  projects. 

Under  section  11  of  H.R.  10113,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency  Is  specifically  authorized  to 
make  grants  from  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  the  bill  to  any  municipality, 
community,  or  any  other  p>olltlcal  subdi- 
vision or  Instrumentality  of  a  State,  to  pay 
50  perceiit  of  the  cost  of  constructing  any 
public  works  or  facilities  which  are  eligible 
under  existing  law  for  an  Interest -bearing 
loan  from  the  Community  Facilities  Admin- 
istration. So  as  to  make  this  grant  provi- 
sion applicable  to  projects  which  now  would 
not  even  be  eligible  for  a  loan,  section  ]  1  of 
this  bill  would  also  amend  section  202  of  the 
Housing  Amendments  of  1955,  so  as  to  make 
the  existing  limitation  on  loans  being  avail- 
able only  to  municipalities  or  subdivisions 
having  a  population  of  less  than  50,000  (or 
150,000  in  the  case  of  a  community  situated 
In  an  area  designated  as  a  depressed  area 
under  section  4  of  the  Redevelopment  Act ) 
Inapplicable  to  grants  under  H.R.  10113. 

By  these  provisions,  the  Congress  would 
authorize  the  President,  through  the  alloca- 
tion of  funds  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
Housing   and    Home   Finance   Agency    to,   in 


effect,  both  authorize  and  appropriate  fund* 
for  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  which 
the  Congress  has  never  heretofore  author- 
ized, and  for  which  moneys  have  never  here- 
tofore been  appropriated.  Any  public  works 
or  facilities  which  a  municipality,  commu- 
nity, or  subdivision  or  instrumentality  of  a 
State  Is  authorized  or  permitted  under  State 
law  to  construct,  would  be  eligible  for  a  50- 
percent  grant  under  HR  10113  The  only 
limitation  that  has  been  placed  upon  the 
types  of  projects  eligible  lor  loans  by  the 
Community  Facilities  Administration  has 
been  to  administratively  exclude  school  con- 
struction. However,  even  this  exclusion 
could  be  eliminated  by  the  Administrator 
of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
at  any  time  with  respect  to  loans  under 
existing  law,  and  it  may  never  be  made  ap- 
plicable to  grants  under  HR  10113  In  any 
event,  any  school  construction  which  is  now 
provided  Federal  assistance  under  other  pro- 
visions of  law  would  be  eligible  for  grants 
under  this  bill. 

Under  H.R.  10113  the  President  could  com- 
mence Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  for 
the  construction  of  city  halls,  police  stations. 
Jails,  fire  stations,  public  parks,  recreation 
centers,  swimming  pools,  ski  lifts  tramways, 
golf  courses,  mass  transit  facilities,  public 
parking,  fish  hatcheries,  zoos,  public  build- 
ings, museums,  and  any  other  type  of  public 
facility  which  the  municipality  or  State  sub- 
division or  Instrumentality  may  construct 
under  State  law.  It  is  oblvous  that  this  is 
a  backdoor  community  facilities  bill  A 
number  of  State  and  local  officials  testified 
before  the  committee  of  their  desires  to  c or.- 
struct  such  projects  with  funds  to  be  au- 
thorized by  this  bill 

H.R.  10113  authorizes  the  President  to 
commence  all  such  new  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  programs.  If  he  desires  to  do  so.  without 
the  Congress  having  ever  made  any  deter- 
mination as  to  the  desirability  or  need  for 
establishing  such  programs  and  without  ever 
having  previously  authorized  the  making  of 
grants  therefor. 

In  one  fell  sw<x)p.  by  enactment  of  this  bill, 
the  Congress  will  authorize  the  President 
to  establish  many  new  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs,  limited  only  by  the  Ingenuity  and 
ImaginatiC'n  of  State  and  local  officials  and 
Federal  bureaucrats,  all  of  which  will  be 
done  without  benefit  of  the  searching 
scrutiny  which  Congress  has  traditionally 
given  to  the  commencement  of  new  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  when  considered  on 
their  indiMdual  merits.  Of  course,  the  $900 
million  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this 
bill  would  be  a  limiting  factor.  Initially,  on 
the  size  of  these  new  Federal-aid  programs; 
however,  once  established,  great  pressures 
would  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Congress 
to  continue  them. 

The  Congress  has  a  constitutional  duty 
and  a  responsibility  to  the  people  of  this 
country  to  carefully  study  the  need  and  the 
justification  for  any  new  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  program  before  it  is  authorized.  If  such 
new  programs  are  to  be  established,  the  Con- 
gress should  carefully  consider  the  amounts 
of  money  tC'  be  made  available  for  each  such 
program,  and  the  percentage  of  the  costs  of 
individual  projects  which  should  be  paid 
from  Federal  funds,  as  well  as  the  establish- 
ment of  criteria  for  such  projects  The  Con- 
gress would  be  abandoning  Its  duty  and  its 
responsibility  to  the  people  If  it  should  dele- 
gate this  power  of  determination,  which  is 
the  Congress  alone,  to  the  President.  It  is 
Incredible  for  the  President  to  :isk  the  Con- 
gress to  give  him  such  unlimited  powers, 
and  it  Is  fantastic  for  the  Congress  to  con- 
sider doing  so. 

INCREASED  FEDERAL  COST  OF  PROJECTS 

Not  only  would  HH.  10113  authorize  Fed- 
eral grants  to  pay  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
public  works  projects  of  municipalities  and 
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Bubdlvlalons  and  Instrumentalities  of  the 
States  for  which  no  Federal  grants  are  now 
authorized  by  existing  law,  but  with  respect 
to  any  presently  authorized  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  program  for  which  the  Federal  con- 
tribution to  the  cost  of  projects  is  less  than 
50  percent  under  existing  law,  the  Federal 
share  would  be  Increased  to  50  percent  un- 
der this  bill. 

To  Illustrate  how  tliis  would  work,  con- 
sider as  an  example  a  sewage  treatment 
plant  to  be  constructed  by  a  municipality 
at  a  cost  of  $30  million.  Under  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Act  this  project  cou'.d  be 
eligible  for  a  Federal  grant  not  to  exceed 
30  percent  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect, or  $600,000.  whichever  Is  the  smaller. 
Under  existing  law  this  project  could  be  eli- 
gible for  a  Federal  grant  of  $600,000;  how- 
ever, under  H.R.  10113,  this  project  could  be 
eligible  for  a  grant  of  50  percent  of  the  cost. 
or  $15  million. 

The  extent  of  the  Federal  interest  in  vari- 
ous kinds  of  public  -A-fTks  :ind  the  extent  of 
the  Federal  responsibility  for  payment  of 
part  of  the  costs  of  particular  programs  and 
projects  have  been  cartful'.y  considered  by 
the  Congress  over  a  period  of  m my  years, 
and  it  wouid  be  the  hetglit  of  foolishness 
and  irresponsible  action  for  Congress  to  en- 
act this  bill  to  summarily  set  aside  these 
established  formulas  for  Federal  participa- 
tion. 

SOMZ    OTHER    SOLCTinN    MUST    EE    FOrND 

The  Increased  public  works  spending  au- 
thorized by  H,R,  10113  is  not  going  to  solve 
the  unemployment  pr>;>b>m;  In  fact,  it  Is  not 
even  an  elective  f.rst-aid  treatment.  Sooner 
or  later — and  we  hope  it  Is  sooner — the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  are  going  to 
have  to  face  up  to  the  real  causes  of  our  ever- 
worsening  economic  situation  and  take 
action  to  get  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  for 
Its  ultimate  solution. 

When  productive  capacity  so  far  outdis- 
tances consumption  of  goods  .".nd  services,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  United  States  today,  critical 
unemployment  inevitably  results.  The  rea- 
son for  this  unbalance  between  productive 
capacity  and  consumption  is  not  because  of 
the  lack  of  desire  for  the  products  of  our 
capacity.  In  fact,  economists  generally  agree 
that  the  desire  for  goods  and  services  far 
exceeds  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
Nation.  Tills  desire  is  unsatisfied  and  our 
productive  capacity  is  not  consumed  because 
of  the  inability  of  people  to  buy  If  con- 
sumption and  productive  capacity  are 
brought  into  balance,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses unemployment  will  be  eliminated. 
Obviously  the  answer  is  not  to  decrease 
productive  capacity  to  bring  it  Into  balance 
with  consumption;  on  the  contrary,  produc- 
tive capacity  should  be  ever  increased,  by 
Improved  technology,  automation,  and  an 
Improved  business  climate,  so  as  to  produce 
more  goods  chenpcr  f^r  the  benefit  of  all 
people,  and  thereby  promote  a  continuing 
increase  in  our  standard  of  living  and  permit 
this  country  to  become  more  competitive  In 
the  world  markets. 

These  goals  can  only  be  obt. lined  bv  In- 
creasing consumption.  Not  only  would  the 
unsatisfied  desire  for  goods  and  services  be 
met,  but  as  consumption  increases  Jobs  are 
created  and  unemployment  declines.  Fur- 
thermore, as  consumption  Increases,  the 
growing  market  demand  would  stimulate 
additional  capital  investment  which,  in  ttirn, 
would  create  more  Jobs  and  further  increase 
consumption  of  goods  and  services. 

CON'CLrSION 

In  our  opinion  this  bill  Is  Ineffective  to 
provide  Immediate  employnirnt.  and  over  a 
period  of  2  years,  or  more,  at  best  it  will 
create  Jobs  for  only  about  3  percent  nf  the 
persons  now  unemployed.  Whereas,  this  bill 
purports  to  offer  hope  for  the  millions  now 
unem.ployed.  In  reality.  It  will  only  bring 
more  disillusionment  and   despair  when  its 


Inadequacies  become  known.  Enactment  of 
this  bill  is  entirely  too  high  a  price  to  pay. 
both  in  dollars  and  in  the  unwise  delegation 
of  congressional  powers  to  the  President,  In 
return  for  the  few  temporary  Jobs  which  will 
be  created  too  late  to  be  of  any  immediate 
assistance  to  those  who  now  desperately 
need  work,  want  to  work,  and  cannot  find 
employment. 

The  real  end  result  of  this  bill  is  to  give 
the  President  a  book  of  blank  checks  with 
authority  to  draw  8900  million  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  to  use 
such  amounts  thereof  as  he  decides  for  the 
construction  of  projects  he  selects  in  local- 
ities of  his  choosing.  Under  the  authority 
of  this  bill  the  President  can  approve  or 
withhold  funds  for  projects  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  coerce  Members  of  Congress  to  sup- 
port his  New  Frontier  program,  or  to  buy  po- 
litical support  for  favored  candidates  for 
public  offi-e,  or  to  pay  political  obllgatloiis. 
When  the  people  of  this  country  learn 
wiiat  this  bill  does  and  does  not  do.  they 
will  strongly  resent  the  political  contrivance 
to  give  the  President  a  political  slush  fund 
to  be  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers. 

We  are  eravely  concerned  over  the  serious- 
ness of  the  continuing  unemployment  prob- 
lem and  urge  that  the  Congress  take  Im- 
mediate action  to  find  a  real  and  effective 
solution  to  tills  problem  rather  than  to  enact 
this  abortive  legislation. 

Thomas  Jefferson  warned  against  traveling 
the  road  down  which  the  present  adminis- 
tration is  taking  this  country,  when  he  said: 
"I  place  economy  among  the  first  and  most 
in^.port.int  virtues,  and  public  debt  as  the 
greatest  of  d.mgers  to  be  feared.  To  preserve 
our  independence,  we  must  not  let  our  rulers 
load  us  with  perpetual  debt.  We  must  make 
our  choice  between  economy  and  liberty,  or 
profusion  and  servitude.  If  we  run  into 
such  debts,  we  must  be  Uxed  into  our  meat 
and  drink,  in  our  necessities  and  our  com- 
forts, in  our  labors  and  in  our  amusements. 
If  we  can  prevent  the  Government  from 
wasting  the  labors  of  the  people,  under  the 
pretense  of  caring  for  them,  they  wUl  be 
happy.' 

J.^MES       C.       AUOHINCLOSS,        GORDON       H. 

ScHEREB.  William  C.  Cramer,  John  F. 
Baldwin  Fred  Schwencel,  Edwin  B. 
DooLEY,  Howard  W.  Robison.  Perkins 
Bass,  Walter  L.  McVey.  Carleton  J. 
King,  James  Harvly,  John  C.  Kunkel, 
Louise  G.  Reeck. 

Mr  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
bill  is  read  for  amendment  at  the  appro- 
priate time  I  intend  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  section  9,  on  page  16. 

The  amendment  which  I  propose  to 
off:r  is  as  follows: 

Ou  page  16,  line  17.  strike  out  the  period 
after  the  word  "areas".  Insert  a  semicolon 
and  the  word  "and",  and  add  a  new  para- 
graph as  follows: 

"^3l  any  other  area  which  the  governing 
official  or  governing  body  thereof  certifies  to 
the  Secretary  of  Conmaerce  is  an  area  of  sub- 
stantial unemployment." 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
permit  the  filing  of  applications  by  cities 
and  counties  which  in  good  faith  believe 
themselves  to  qualify  as  an  area  of  sub- 
stantial unemployment.  Under  the 
tenns  of  my  amendment  the  burden  of 
establishing  such  eligibility  would  be 
upon  the  applicant. 


The  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  not  of  itself  authorize  a  grrant  to 
an  ineligible  area  because  eligibility 
would  have  to  be  established.  It  would. 
however,  permit  the  filing  and  processing 
of  applications  submitted  in  behalf  of 
areas  where  the  governin  ;  official  or  gov- 
erning body  certifies  that  such  area  is  an 
area  of  substantial  unemployment  and 
the  area  concerned  could  be  authorized 
to  receive  a  grant  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  if  it  were  determined  to  be 
eligible  during  the  period  intervening  be- 
tween the  filing  of  the  application  and 
the  time  the  decision  upon  the  ai^plica- 
tion  is  made. 

I  hope  that  the  floor  managers  of  the 
bill  will  agree  to  the  amendment  and 
that  it  will  be  adopted  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Keoch,  Chairman  of  the  Comniittoe 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  10113)  to  establish  an  OfTicc  of 
Public  Works  Coordination  and  Ac- 
celeration, to  authorize  the  preparation 
of  a  plan  for  acceleration  of  public  works 
when  necessary  to  avoid  seriou.'^  nation- 
wide unemployment  levels,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  come  to  no  re.'^olution 
thereon. 


NONJUDICIAL  PUNISHMENT 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  I  asl<  unanimous 
consent  to  take  fmm  the  Speaker's  table 
the  bill  (H.R.  11257)  to  amend  section 
815  (article  15)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  nonjudicial  punl.^h- 
ment,  and  for  other  purpo.ses.  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk   read   the  title  of   the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

In  the  Senate  or  thk  United  States. 

August  25.  1962 
Resolved.  That  the  bill  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  (HJl.  11257)  entitled  "An 
Act  to  amend  section  815  (article  15)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  non- 
judicial punishment,  and  for  other  purposes" 
do  pass  with  the  following  amendment:  On 
page  2.  line  6.  after  "demand."  insert:  "How- 
ever, except  In  the  cace  of  a  member  at- 
tached to  or  embarked  in  a  vessel,  punish- 
ment may  not  be  Imposed  upon  any  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  under  this  article  If  the 
member  has.  before  the  Imposition  of  such 
punishment,  demanded  trial  by  court-martial 
In  lieu  of  such  punishment." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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TO     COMPEL    PRODUCTION     OF 
DOCUMENTARY    EVIDENCE 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  submitted 
a  conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  <S.  167 1  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  compel  the  production  of  doc- 
um.entt.ry  evidence  required  in  civil  in- 
vestigation? for  the  enforcement  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  and  for  other  purposes. 


VIRGIN  INLANDS  NATIONAL  PARK 
BOUNDARIES 

Mr.  ASPINALL,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Reco?,d  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINAIl..  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day because  of  the  mixup  in  procedures, 
those  wishing  to  speak  on  S.  2429  were 
imable  to  get  their  statements  into  the 
Recopd  while  the  bill  was  being  consid- 
ered. It  is  my  feeling  that  if  the  legisla- 
tion could  have  been  considered  under  a 
more  temperate  atmosphere,  that  the  ac- 
tion on  the  bill  might  have  been  favor- 
able. It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  have  asked  that  the  statements  of 
myself,  of  Mr  Rutherford,  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  National  Park.'^.  and 
of  Mr  Saylor,  ranking  minority  member, 
be  placed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  so 
that  the  m.cmbership  may  really  under- 
stand what  is  involved  in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  S.  2429  concerns  the  Vir- 
gin I:.lands  National  Park.  This  park 
was  established  in  1956  pursuant  to  an 
act  of  Congress  of  that  year.  Its  author- 
ized boundaries  include  about  9.500  acres 
or  two-thirds  of  the  island  of  St.  John. 
The  total  population  of  the  island,  ac- 
cordiiig  to  the  1960  census,  is  925,  most 
of  whom  hve  outside  the  park  bound- 
aries. About  6.200  of  the  9.500  acres 
within  the  boundaries  iiave  been  donated 
to  the  United  States  by  Mr.  Laurancc  S. 
Rockefeller  and  his  associates  who  ac- 
quired tliem  at  a  cost  of  over  $4  million. 

Althougiit  it  IS  small  in  comparison 
with  many  of  our  great  national  parks 
in  the  West,  the  Virgin  Islands  National 
Park  is  one  of  tlie  gems  of  the  national 
park  system.  'I  he  lu.-^li  tropical  vege- 
tation which  typilics  the  island  of  Saint 
John,  the  coral  reefs  which  surround  it. 
tiie  1,200-foot  mountains  winch  dominate 
its  landscape,  the  many  remains  of  forts 
and  plantation  homes  which  remind  us 
that  it  was  a  flourishing  community  in 
in  the  18th  century,  and  the  pctrcglyphs 
which  remaui  from  a  still  earlier  period 
when  it  was  the  home  of  Arawak  and 
Carib  Indians  — all  these,  taken  toncther. 
make  it  unique  among  our  national  con- 
servation and  recreation  areas. 

The  time  has  come.  Mr.  Fpeaker,  to 
round  out  the  Federal  holdintis  in  this 
little  national  park.  As  the  ficures  I 
have  already  given  indicate,  there  are 
about  3  300  acres  within  the  authorized 
boundaries  that  remain  to  be  acquired. 
The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  has  been  advised  that  .'jome  of  the 
remaining  owners  are  unwiUme  to  sell 
at  what  IS  considered  a  reasoiiable  price. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  unfair  to  expect 
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continued  donations  m  this  situation. 
Hence  the  amendment  to  the  basic  1956 
Act  which  S.  2429  proposes  will  do  two 
things.  It  Will  remove  the  provision 
which  forbids  land  acquisition  except  by 
donation  or  wii!i  donated  funds,  and  it 
will  vest  the  National  Park  Service  here, 
as  IS  tiie  usual  case  in  our  national  park 
system,  witli  powers  of  condemnation. 
The  latter  is  necessary  in  order  to  im- 
prove t.he  ne:: Dilating  position  of  the 
Government  and  will,  we  hope,  have  this 
effect  even  though  it  may  never  be  used. 

The  Park  Service  estimates  that  the 
3,300  acres  that  remain  to  be  acquired 
will  cost  about  $2,500  000.  or  an  averaue 
of  a  little  less  tiian  $760  per  acre.  An 
amendment  to  the  bill  which  the  com- 
mittee recommend.s  provides,  however, 
that  not  more  than  $1,250  000  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  this  purpo.^e. 
The  remainder,  it  is  expected,  will  be 
donated  to  the  Government.  In  fact, 
tlic  committee  has  been  informed  that 
$500,000  IS  already  on  hand  for  this  pur- 
pose. I  hope  tiie  House  w;ll  concur  in 
my  and  the  committee's  estimate  of  the 
great  value  to  the  Nation  of  these  piii- 
lantiiropies  and  of  the  reasonableness  of 
the  Governments  takine  over  a  share  of 
the  burden  from  here  on  out. 

The  second  purpose  of  S.  24-29  is  to 
add  to  the  park  two  areas  of  submerged 
land  plus  a  few  small  cays  and  ro*:k 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Saint  John.  One 
area  on  the  north  shore  includes  4,100 
acres,  the  other  on  the  south  shore  in- 
cludes 1,550  acres.  The  Advisory  Board 
on  National  Parks.  Historic  Sites.  Build- 
ings, and  Monuments  has  recommended 
that  areas  such  as  these  be  included  in 
the  park. 

Tliese  additions  wUl  cost  Intlc  or 
nothing,  since  the  United  States  already 
owns  the  submersed  land.  In  a  bill 
passed  by  the  House  a  few  months  ago — 
H.R.  4860  by  Congressman  O  Brien  of 
N:w  York — under  which  the  submer^-'ed 
lands  adjacent  to  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Guam,  and  American  Samoa  will  be 
tran.'^ferred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
governm<nt5  of  those  territories,  we 
specificaUy  authorized  the  President  to 
reserve  such  areas  as  these  from  the 
ti-ansfer. 

The  inclusion  of  these  5.650  acres  is 
desirable  for  several  reasons.  They  in- 
clude important  and  beautiful  coral  for- 
mations whicli  deserve  to  be  protected 
from  depi-edation  by  souvenir  hunters 
and  commercial  interests.  They  are  also 
an  important  habitat  of  tropical  fish, 
spine y  lobsters,  and  mollusks  that  at- 
tract, but  need  protection  from,  spear 
fishermen,  tourists  and  others.  Finally, 
the  National  Park  Sr^rvice  has  plans  for 
the  development  of  underwater  trails  for 
visitors  which  will  add  greatly  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  park. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  two  purposes  of 
S.  2429  deserve  tlie  support  of  the  House. 
I  recommend  that  the  bill  be  enacted. 


\TRGIN  ISL-^NDS  NATION.'U.  PARK 
BOL^'D.^RIES 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  RUTHERFor.Dl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  m  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
regret  that  circumstances  on  Monday 
did  not  permit  a  full  exam»mation  of  the 
merits  of  S.  2429.  a  bill  to  revise  the 
ix)undaries  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Na- 
tional Park,  and  that  the  House  had  be- 
fore it.  at  the  time  it  voted,  a  completely 
one-sided  appraisal  of  the  bill,  I  think 
a  further  explanation  is  in  order  so  that 
Members  may  see  what  this  bill  is  aU 
about. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  makes  a  part  of 
tiie  Virgin  Islands  National  Park  two 
areas,  mostly  submerged  land,  which  he 
off  the  shores  of  the  island  of  Saint  John. 
They  are  to  be  included  wiihm  the  park 
boundaries  in  order,  in  the  language  of 
the  bill,  "to  preserve  for  the  benefit  of 
the  pubhc  significant  coral  gardens,  ma- 
rine life,  and  seascapes  in  the  vicimty" 
of  the  park. 

It  has  been  our  usual  practice,  in  con- 
nection with  the  national  seashore  pro- 
gram, to  include  offshore  areas.  This  has 
been  done  at  Cape  Hatteras,  N  C. :  Cape 
Cod .  Mass. :  and  Point  Reyes.  Calif.  Why 
It  was  not  done  at  the  time  the  Virgin 
Islands  Park  was  created,  in  1956,  I  do 
not  know  and  our  records  do  not  show. 
Perhaps  it  was  not  thought  of.  Be  that 
as  it  may.  enactment  of  S  2429  would 
correct  this  defect  in  the  original  law 
and  make  the  Virgin  Islands  Park  still 
more  of  an  attraction  to  visitors  than  it 
already  is.  One  of  the  important  results 
would  be  to  put  under  the  protection  of 
the  National  Park  Service  law  the  coral, 
spiney  lobsters,  tropical  fish,  and  other 
flora  and  fauna  with  which  these  two 
areas  abound  and  thus  to  fulfill  the  prime 
objectives  of  any  national  park — "to  con- 
serve the  scenery  and  the  natural  and 
historic  objects  therein  and  to  provide 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  in  such 
manner  and  by  such  means  as  will  leave 
them  unimpaired  for  the  enjoyment  of 
future  generations." 

The  two  areas  of  which  I  speak  include 
5,650  acres.  All  of  the  land,  except  possi- 
bly for  a  few  rock  island.s.  is  already 
owned  by  the  United  States,  Enactment 
of  section  1  will  thus  cost  the  United 
States  nothing.  The  bill  should  pass  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  those  I  have 
just  .«:et  out. 

Section  2  deals  with  the  subject  of 
land  acquisition  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
National  Park,  When  the  park  was  au- 
thorized in  1956,  the  law  provided  that 
its  lands  could  be  acquired  only  by  dona- 
tion. Sixty-two  hundred  acres  have  al- 
ready been  donated  to  the  (Government, 
but  thei-e  are  still  3.500  acres  within  the 
authorized  boundaries  that  need  to  be 
acquired.  The  estimated  cost  of  doing 
so  is  $2,500,000.  but  funds  will  be  avail- 
able on  a  matching  basis  to  procure  these 
lands  and  the  cost  to  the  Treasury  wiU, 
therefore,  be  half  this  amount. 

Tins  authority  is  needed  b<-cause  of  the 
fact  that  the  owners  of  the  remaining 
lands,  or  some  of  them,  are  asking  ex- 
orbitant prices  for  their  lands  which 
those  who  have  been  acquiring  and  do- 
nating them  to  the  Goveniment  up  to 
this  time  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  pay. 
The  National  Park  Service,  fortunately. 
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does  not  often  have  to  resort  to  condem- 
nation, but  the  bare  existence  of  author- 
ity to  condemn  will  be  an  important 
factor  in  keeping  prices  within  reason. 
In  this  case  there  are  good  grounds  for 
making  available  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  the  same  authority  that  he  has 
generally  with  respect  to  the  national 
park  system. 

Like  everyone  else  I  wish  that  the 
original  expectation  that  all  of  the  lands 
to  be  acquired  would  be  donated  to  the 
United  States  could  be  fulfilled.  This 
is  not  to  be,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
to  be  cannot  be  blamed  on  anyone.  The 
fact  is  that  Mr.  Laurance  S.  Rockefeller, 
the  donor  of  the  6,200  acres  that  are 
now  in  the  park,  has  been  extremely 
generous.  We  would,  in  my  judgment, 
be  derelict  if  we  did  not  show  some  sense 
of  obligation  on  our  part  and  reciprocate 
at  least  to  the  extent  that  S.  2429  con- 
templates we  will. 

Section  3  is  designed  to  assure  those 
who  have  customarily  used  the  water 
areas  and  the  rock  islands  that  are  being 
included  in  the  park  that  their  practices 
will  not  be  disturbed  as  long  ajs  they 
conform  to  reasonable  regulations  de- 
signed to  preserve  the  natural  conditions 
that  exist  there.  In  order  to  avoid  any 
implication  that  the  Virgin  Islanders  are 
being  given  privileges  which  other  Amer- 
icans do  not  have,  the  committee  adopted 
an  amendment  striking  out  the  words 
"by  residents  of  the  Virgin  Islands." 

Finally,  the  amendment  to  section  4 
sets  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  money 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  land 
acquisition  purposes.  This  amendment 
replaces  other  language  which  would 
have  given  open-ended  appropriating 
authority. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  suflBciently 
outlines  the  contents  of  S.  2429  and 
indicates  the  reasons  therefor.  I  hope 
that  the  unfortunate  action  of  the  House 
on  Monday,  whereby,  even  though  a 
majority  of  those  voting  favored  the  bill, 
it  was  defeated  because  it  did  not  re- 
ceive a  two-thirds  majority,  will  be  cor- 
rected. 


VIRGIN  ISLANDS  NATIONAL  PARK 
BOUNDARIES 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor]  may 
extend  his  remark:  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  House  of  Representatives  refused  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  S.  2429,  an  act 
to  revise  the  boundaries  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  National  Park,  St.  John.  V.I., 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Westland]  made  some  statements  that 
need  clarification,  for  I  am  sure  he  had 
no  intention  of  misleading  the  Members 
of  the  House. 

The  bill  describes  in  detail  two  new 
areas  that  are  to  be  included  in  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  National  Park — the  North 
Offshore   Area    of   4.100   acres   and    the 


South  Offshore  Area  containing  approxi- 
mately 1,550  acres. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  acquire  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Virgin  Islands  National 
Park  as  established  by  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 2,  1956,  lands,  waters,  and  interests 
therein  by  purchase,  donation,  with  do- 
nated funds,  or  by  condemnation  or  ex- 
change. At  present,  such  acquisition 
may  only  be  by  donation. 

Mr.  Laurance  S.  Rockefeller,  through 
his  own  personal  efforts  and  funds,  has 
acquired  all  of  the  land — over  6.000 
acres — that  is  now  included  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  park  and  has  donated 
$500,000  to  be  used  to  match  Federal 
appropriations  for  acquisition  of  addi- 
tional land.  Passage  of  S.  2429  will  make 
it  possible  to  put  this  donation  to  work. 

I  was  a  Member  of  the  House  and  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  when  the  act  setting  up  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  National  Park  went  through 
in  1956.  I  have  searched  my  memory 
and  I  have  searched  the  record,  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  it  was  not  contemplated 
that  the  Virgin  Islands  National  Park 
would  be  created  entirely  on  donated 
land,  that  there  would  never  be  any  ap- 
propriated funds  made  available  for  this 
purpose.  True,  we  did  not  authorize 
acquisition  at  that  time  except  by  do- 
nation, but  it  cannot  be  said  that  we 
ruled  out   appropriations    forever. 

I  also  take  issue  with  statements  that 
the  land  will  be  better  used  if  it  is  broken 
up  into  small  tracts  for  homesites. 
There  were  very  few  people  living  on  it 
in  1956  and  there  are  fewer  still  today.  I 
do  not  doubt  that  many  of  us  would 
like  to  buy  a  slice  of  this  land  and  live 
in  a  Caribbean  paradise  for  the  rest  of 
our  lives.  I  would.  But  the  same  sort 
of  person  might  like  to  buy  a  piece  of 
Yosemite,  or  Cape  Hatteras,  or  Yellow- 
stone and  we  would  never  think  of  letting 
him  do  so.  Why  the  Virgin  Islands?  I 
do  not  know  the  reason  behind  it,  but 
I  do  know  that  it  is  totally  inconsistent 
with  what  we  in  this  House  have  done 
twice  within  recent  months  when  we 
passed  the  Cape  Cod  and  Point  Reyes 
bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  Members  who 
were  influenced  by  the  arguments  pre- 
sented yesterday  will  think  the  matter 
over  and  come  to  a  better  conclusion  the 
next  time  they  vote  on  it. 


FREEDOM  FROM  WAR— THE  U.S. 
PROGRAM  FOR  GENERAL  AND 
COMPLETE  DISARMAMENT  IN  A 
PEACEFUL  WORLD 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina'!' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  said  that  the  American  people  are 
the  best  ;nformed  citizens  of  any  nation 
in  the  world.  Through  our  newspapers, 
periodicals,  radio  and  television  stations 
our  people  have  the  means  of  keeping 
informed  on  all  the  vital  issues  affecting 
our  national  welfare.  , 


In  addition  to  private  channels  of  in- 
formation, the  American  people  have  ac- 
cess to  a  tremendous  number  of  publi- 
cations and  visual  aids  furnished  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Government 
Printing  Office  is  constantly  turning  out 
a  large  volume  of  publications  for  various 
agencies  and  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment on  every  conceivable  subject. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  tre- 
mendous responsibility  of  guaranteeing 
that  the  American  people  receive  ac- 
curate information  in  publications  issued 
at  the  taxpayers'  expense.  During  my 
service  in  the  Congress  I  have  noted  sev- 
eral publications  which  I  felt  did  not  ful- 
fill this  responsibility  of  keeping  our 
people  accurately  informed. 

It  was  my  privilege  some  time  ago  to 
read  State  Department  publication  7277, 
entitled  "Freedom  From  War,  the  U.S. 
Program  for  General  and  Complete  Dis- 
armament in  a  Peaceful  World."  I  feel, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  booklet  has  given 
a  distorted  picture  of  the  disarmament 
policy  of  the  Umted  States.  One  would 
gather  from  reading  the  pamphlet  that 
our  Nation  is  committed  to  a  program 
of  disarmament  which  would  leave  our 
Nation  at  the  mercy  of  the  Communist 
aggressors.  I  have  been  assured  by  the 
Department  of  State,  of  course,  that 
such  is  not  the  case. 

Nevertheless,  the  loose  manner  in 
which  the  booklet  has  been  written  has 
led  many  of  our  people  to  believe  that 
the  United  States  is  about  to  surrender 
its  sovereignty  and  deliver  our  Armed 
Forces  to  the  control  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, It  has  also  enabled  the  opponents 
of  peaceful  disarmament  to  use  the 
booklet  to  further  their  arguments  in 
opposition  to  the  United  Nations. 
Others  have  found  the  booklet  useful 
for  partisan  politics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  hard  to  under- 
stand, after  reading  State  Department 
publication  7277,  why  the  American  peo- 
ple are  confused  as  to  our  disarmament 
program.  The  generalized,  idealistic, 
distorted  statements  made  in  the  pub- 
lication can  only  serve  to  further  confuse 
our  people  on  a  subject  about  which 
there  is  already  too  much  confusion. 

I  recommend,  Mr.  Sp)eaker,  that  the 
State  Department  take  steps  to  immedi- 
ately withdraw  publication  7277  from 
circulation  and  initiate  action  to  have 
the  booklet  revised  to  reflect  that  the 
disarmament  policy  of  the  United  States 
is  not  designed  to  surrender  our  national 
sovereignty  and  interfere  with  the  ability 
of  our  Armed  Forces  to  protect  our 
country. 

TARIFF  ACT  OF   1930— NOW   HURTS 
RUBBER    FOOTWEAR    INDUSTRY 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  American 
manufacturers  of  rubber  footwear  are 
suffering  from  the  competition  of  im- 
ports that  exploit  an  outdat^ed  provision 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
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Unchanged  since  then,  that  act  pro- 
vides that  "boots,  shoes,  or  other  foot- 
wear, wholly  or  In  chief  value  of  india 
rubber"  are  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  12i'i 
percent  ad  valorem.  The  duty  is  as- 
sessed on  the  American  selling  price. 
The  catch  is  in  that  limitation — "india 
rubber." 

In  the  past  32  years,  synthetic  rubber 
and  plastics  have  extensively  replaced 
India  rubber  in  the  manufacture  of  such 
footwear. 

The  Bureau  of  Customs,  adhering  to 
the  strict  letter— but  not  the  practical 
reality — of  the  Tariff  Act,  has  ruled  that, 
under  the  similitude  provisions,  footwear 
largely  manufactured  from  synthetic 
rubber  or  plastics  shall  not  be  assessed 
on  the  American  selling  price.  This 
loophole  permits  imports  to  undersell 
these  American  products  here  in  our 
home  market. 

The  Tariff  Commission,  in  its  report 
of  June  29,  19G2.  drastically  amended 
the  description  of  waterproof  footwear, 
holding  the  application  of  the  American 
selling  price  to  footwear  having  over  50 
percent  of  its  rubber  portion  composed 
of  natural  rubber.  The  Commission's 
action  was  forced  by  the  rigid  ruling  of 
the  Bureau  of  Customs. 

The  Commission  recognized  the  injus- 
tice of  this  interpretation  but  implied 
that  its  hands  were  tied,  and  that  it  was 
not  in  a  position  to  provide  a  remedy: 

Footwear  of  natural  rubber  or  synthetic 
rubber,  or  comblnatloiis  thereof,  are  not 
commercially  distinguishable  and  should  re- 
ceive like  treatment  for  vaiue  purposes.  In 
view  of  the  significant  trade  Involved,  and 
the  fact  that  the  Oimmlsslons  present  study 
is  primarily  a  classification  revision  and  con- 
solidation, any  correction  of  this  valuation 
anomaly  Is  a  matter  for  legislative  corLsldera- 
tlon. 

When  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  was 
drafted,  natural — india — rubber  was  the 
only  raw  basic  material  available  for  use 
in  this  type  of  footwear.  Subsequently, 
6>Tithetic  rubb'T  and  synthetic  plastics 
were  developed  and  they  are  now  stand- 
ard materials,  along  with  natural  rubber, 
in  the  manufacture  of  these  products. 
The  domestic  industry  produces  footwear 
made  with  natural  rubber,  synthetic  rub- 
ber, and  plastics.  Foreij^n  manufacturers 
arc  importing  into  the  United  States  sim- 
ilar footwear  made  of  .similar  materials. 

But,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  obso- 
lete definition  in  the  Tariff  Act,  and  by 
manufacturing  for  import  into  the 
United  States  footwear  compo.^^ed  of  less 
than  50  percent  by  weight  of  natural 
rubber,  they  evade  assessments  based  on 
the  American  selling  price. 

Foreign  rranufacturers  arc  profiting  by 
the  neglect  of  Congress  In  modernizing 
the  archaic  definition,  and  are  under- 
mining the  competitive  position  of  our 
own  manufacturers. 

To  correct  this  deteriorating  situation. 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  redefine  the 
term  "india  rubber"  as  used  in  the  foot- 
wear provision  of  1537' b>  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  revised,  to  cover  natural 
rubber,  synthetic  rubber,  and  plastics. 


THE  55TATE  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  SCH-UDEBERG.     Mr.   Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 


marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  obiection. 

Mr.  PCHADEBEFIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  quote  from  K:pling: 

If  you  can  stand  to  hear  the  truth  you've 

spoken 
Twisted  by  knaves  to  make  a  trap  for  fools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Hou.se  to  an  article  in  the 
Foreign  Service  Journal  of  August  1962 
which  makes  a  personal  attack  on  Frank 
Kluckhohn.  who  wrote  an  article  on  the 
need  for  changes  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  the  January  Reader's  Digest. 
The  article  asserts  that  Mr.  Kluckhohn 
dealt  in  motives  and  personalities  and 
attacks  him  for  a  singular  public  dis- 
sei-vice.  Although  the  Journal,  super- 
vised by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Bohlen,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Foreign  Service  Association, 
attacks  Mr.  Kluckhohn  by  name,  the 
truth  is  that  Mr.  Kluckhohn  did  not 
mention  the  name  of  a  single  person  in 
citing  cases  to  illustrate  points. 

I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Kluckhohn  can 
bear  hearing  the  truth  he  has  spoken 
twisted,  but  I  think  it  well  tliat  Congress, 
the  Foreign  Service,  and  the  country 
have  the  truth.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  an  excerpt  from  the  For- 
eign Service  Journal  and  the  Reader's 
Digest  article  in  tlie  Record,  and  hope 
the  Department  of  State  will  send  a  copy 
to  every  officer  in  the  Foreign  Sei-vice, 
abroad  and  at  heme: 

(From  the  Foreign  Service  Journal,  August 
1962] 
The  Trouble  With  Stati 
Prank  Kluckhohn's  article  In  the  January 
Reader's  Digest,  while  presumably  well  In- 
tentloned.  constituted  a  singular  public  dis- 
service since  its  f;cus  was  primarily  on 
motives  and  personalities,  and  where  it  ex- 
amined Isfues  at  all.  It  did  so  inaccurately 
and  superficially.  The  disservice  was  com- 
pounded, since  Mr.  Kluckhohn,  by  simply 
pointine  with  alarm  at  those  people  in  the 
State  Department,  in  effect  removed  his 
readers  from  a  position  of  responsibility  and 
a  sense  of  engagement  in  the  foreign  affairs 
process,  he  merely  contributed  f'orther  ease- 
ment to  what  should,  on  the  contrary,  be  an 
Increasingly  active  public  conscience  about 
International  affairs. 

Is  TUX  Stati  Department  Failing  Us  in  the 

Cold  War? 

(By  Prank  L  Kluckhohn) 

While  Americans  watch,  the  driving  engine 
of  Communist  aggression  rolls  relentlessly 
on,  dealing  us  psychological  and  political  de- 
feats In  every  corner  of  the  world  from  Laos 
to  Cuba  to  Berlin.  And  as  our  record  of 
cold  war  losses  mounts,  people  ask:  Whafs 
wrong?  What  has  happened  to  the  experts 
who  shape  and  carry  out  our  foreign  policy? 
Why   are   not   we   fighting  back   effectively? 

I  believe  I  know  the  answer  As  one  who 
has  spent  many  years  amid  State  Depart- 
ment activities,  I  am  convinced  that  our 
diplomatic  bureaucracy  Is  Itself  In  large 
measure  responsible  for  the  setbacks  this 
Nation  has  suffered.  Time  and  again  State 
has  demonstrated  (1)  unwillingness  to  face 
the  reality  of  an  enemy  bent  on  our  destruc- 
tion. (2)  inability  to  compete. 

Our  Foreign  Service  officers  are  essentially 
gracious,  well-intentioned  men.  but  too 
many  are  professional  pussyfooters  who.  In 
the  tradition  of  watchful  waiting,  let  mat- 


ters slide  TThile  hoping  for  Khrushchev  to 
begin  observing  the  Golden  Rule  They 
dilute  and  defeat  our  power  and  prestige 
across  the  world  Their  presence  does  a  dts- 
servlce  to  the  many  others  at  State  who  have 
served  their  country  valiantly  and  who  arc 
eager  to  prosecute  the  cold  war  effectively. 
Scores  of  the?e  latter  men  are  frustrated 
often  sick  at  heart,  because  they  are  unable 
to  make  any  headway  under  our  Foreign 
Service  system. 

There  Is  perhaps  no  more  devastating  Il- 
lustration of  the  State  Department's  in- 
ability to  cope  with  Communist  intrusions 
than  Cuba.  Consider  some  of  the  events 
that  set  the  stage  for  the  final  tragedy,  the 
abortive   Invasion  of  last  rpring. 

By  April  1959,  3  months  after  Pldel  Cas- 
tro took  power.  Intelligence  reports  from  the 
CIA,  Pentagon  representatives  and  the  FBI 
all  pointed  to  a  Communist  takeover  In 
Cuba.  Robert  C.  Hill,  then  our  Amba-sador 
to  Mexico,  knew  that  Moscow  agents  were 
already  shuttling  back  and  forth  between 
the  Soviet  embassies  of  Mexico  City  and 
Havana.  He  tried  to  warn  Washington,  he 
told  the  Sanate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee later,  that  failure  to  take  action 
would  mean  "a  solid  Communist  bastion  on 
the  doorstep  of  the  United  States."  But  his 
rejxjrts — as  well  as  those  of  the  CIA.  FBI  and 
the  Pentagon — failed  to  break  through  the 
bureaucracy  and  reach  the  decisionmakers. 
Department  analysts  downgraded  the  P^ed 
threat  and  took  a  go-easy  view. 

HUl  knew  that  firsthand  reports  on  Cuba 
often  were  not  carefully  read  by  higher-ups 
at  State  or  the  White  House:  Instead,  these 
men  perused  Intelligence  summaries  pre- 
pared by  faceless  State  analysts — summaries 
which,  HUl  says,  were  often  prejudiced.  One 
of  these  State  briefs.  No.  179  dated  July  24, 
1959,  as  circulated  to  our  embassies  around 
the  world,  was  so  transparently  sympathetic 
to  Castro  that  Hill  complained  bitterly  to 
Washington.  Only  3  months  later  did  he 
receive  a  bland  letter  admitting  that  the 
report  had  been  prepared  by  a  Junior  officer 
and  "perhaps  should  have  been  more  care- 
fully scrutinized  " 

Desperate  to  get  word  through  to  the  top 
about  danger  In  Cuba,  Hill  Jumped  at  an 
opportunity  to  brief  Dr.  Milton  Elsenhower, 
the  President's  brother,  who  was  on  a  good- 
will visit  to  Mexico  In  August  1959.  The 
encounter  took  place  in  an  Air  Force  C-47 
flying  Dr.  Elsenhower  to  Mazatlan.  Seated 
on  a  curved  divan  In  the  middle  of  the  plane 
were  Dr.  Elsenhower,  Hill  and  Raymond 
Leddy — our  Embassy's  secretary  for  po!!'t'-aI 
affairs  In  Mexico  City,  graduate  of  the  FBI 
and  a  seasoned  Cuban  and  intelligence  ex- 
pert. Also  present  was  the  State  Depart- 
ment officer  In  charge  of  Caribbean-Mexican 
affairs. 

From  the  start,  this  latter  official  opposed 
tlie  briefing.  "Each  time  that  communism 
was  mentioned,  and  Its  control  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Cuba,  It  was  discounted  by  this  man," 
Hill  testified  before  the  Senate  Internal 
Sectirlty  Subcommittee. 

As  Leddy  tried  to  make  his  presentation, 
the  State  man  kept  breaking  In  to  Insist 
tliat  Castro  was  an  Idealist  whom  he  knew 
personally,  and  that  there  was  no  evidence 
In  the  State  Department's  flics  to  confirm 
Leddy's  point  of  view.  Annoyed  at  the 
Interruptions,  HUl  turned  to  the  man  and 
Bald,  "I  do  not  recall  asking  you  to  be  in  on 
this  conversation,  Dr  Elsenhower  has 
agreed  to  listen  to  a  man  of  Integrity  and 
experience  In  Latin  America  What  Mr. 
Leddy  Is  discussing  comes  from  the  Joint 
Intelligence  report  of  June  regarding  Com- 
munist Infiltration  In  Cuba." 

The  man  persisted:  "There  Is  no  evidence 
of  Communist  Infiltration  In  Cuba."  At 
this  p>olnt,  an  air  attach^  who  had  Joined 
the  conversc**on  became  so  Incensed  that 
he  accused  the  man  of  being  "either  a  damn 
fool  or  a  Communist." 
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By  then  tempers  were  so  short  that  Dr. 
Elsenhower  refused  to  hear  more.  He  never 
saw  the  report.  And  thus,  high  In  the  air 
over  Mexico.  Hill's  last  effort  to  reach  the 
White  House  with  a  warning  about  Cuba 
came  to  a  dismal  end. 

In  Costa  Rica,  US.  Ambassador  Whiting 
WiUauer  from  January  1959  through  July 
1960  wrote  U  letters  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment sounding  the  alarm  about  conununlsm 
entrenching  Itself  In  Cuba.  The  FBI  also 
Tunneled  Information  to  State  concerning 
the  Communist  connections  and  associations 
of  FMdel  and  Raul  Castro.  These  reports, 
too,  failed  to  get  through  the  icwer  levels 
of  the  bureaucracy.  When  the  subject  arose 
In  conversation  one  day  between  J  Edgar 
Hoover  and  the  then  Secretary  of  State, 
Christian  Herter,  the  latter  said  he  had  never 
seen  any  such  material.  The  next  day 
Hoover  received  a  phone  call  from  Herter. 
"I  have  now  read  some  of  those  reports," 
said  Herter  "I  did  not  realize  that  the 
situation  was  so  serious." 

In  December  1960,  Herter  called  WUlauer 
back  from  Costa  Rica  to  become  a  special 
assistant.  His  assignment:  To  take  a  hard 
look  at  tentative  Invasion  plans  of  the  Cuban 
refugees,  then  undergoing  consideration  at 
CIA.  Wlllauer  relates  that  he  made  an 
Intensive  study  and  finally  concluded  that, 
to  Insure  success,  we  would  have  to  back  up 
the  Invasion  with  US.  power. 

The  Kennedy  administration,  when  It 
came  Into  office  In  January  1961,  asked  Wll- 
lauer to  continue  In  his  assignment.  Now, 
however,  he  found  himself  strangely  cut  off 
from  his  CIA  contact.  For  30  days  Wlllauer 
tried  to  tell  Under  Secretary  of  State  Chester 
Bowles  that  he  w:xs  being  removed  from  the 
picture.  "I'm  awfully  busy.  I  will  see  you 
later,"  said  Bow'.es,  but  he  never  did.  Wll- 
lauer says  he  was  never  able  to  pass  along 
his  conclusions.  Thus  his  painstaking  ef- 
fort went  for  nothing,  while  less  knowledge- 
able practitioners  at  Stat«  and  the  White 
House  scuttled  the  plan  to  use  effective  US 
force  if  needed  And  to  the  Cub.m  inv.i.ilon 
^■.la  doomed  \\\  advanfo 

Why  docs  'hf  S'.iUP  Drpanmfut  operate  In 
this  iniumrr?  How  doe-i  uur  Foreign  Service 
mold  men  who  rd  mi.nhniuKe  iho  cold  w.ir? 

There  ore  now  33.000  perHonn  on  Hl.do's 
puyroli,  llic  coiarnlling  group  brir.g  iho  3.028 
Foreign  aiTvlco  (itTlcrrn.  Typlrally,  i\  young 
FSO  »U?ps  Into  the  Depiutincnt  direct  from 
OiUlegp  For  0  to  8  yours  he  Blnnip"  vl.'^nM  or 
does  routine  embiuisy  chores  while  bring 
shifted  around  the  world.  Even  u«  he  nccu- 
mvilaios  sPi'.lnrlty  (vnd  begins  to  assume  re- 
•ponalbilitiCA.  l^c  nirely  has  to  make  nn  indi- 
vidual decision  Whatever  reixnt*  he  turns 
out  are  initialed  and  OK'cd  by  so  many  pcr- 
•ons  that  he  d<x'«n't  have  to  worry  about 
being  blamed  personally  if  things  fail  to  go 
ri,<ht  In  fact,  his  bsisic  technique  for  ad- 
vancement in  the  bureaucratic  morass  cornea 
Uj  consist  of  avuidinij  the  dUplcasure  of  hla 
Inwnrdlato  superior,  or  idrnllftcatUin  with 
any  controveiMl.il  iic'.ion,  even  when  the 
Rvoidancc  ny.\y  inrun  ignoring  a  problem 
lliat  co\.ild  bu;ld  up  to  w  illsiuitor 

After  30  M'aiN  lie  \\>\n  Icarnwt  the  fine  art 
of  dlploin.icy,  but  ho  may  hnvp  .■n-.uit  ability 
to  make  rvindamontal  Jvid^montn  and  the 
neccssttry  fast,  hard  decisions,  Yoi  he's  now 
considcre<l  an  expert  in  foreign  affairs,  and 
Is  likely  to  bo  praised  when  in  time  of  crisis 
he  ponllflcates  about  the  great  shift*  and 
Uie  aspirations  of  masses  that  made  these 
problems  so  Inevitable,  Such  mere  observ- 
ers of  the  sweep  of  history,  who  seldom  act 
but  only  react,  have  no  place  on  the  political 
firing  line;  they  are.  In  fact,  the  cause  of 
many  of  our  cold-war  woes. 

Whether  or  not  the  diplomat  becomes 
skilled  at  anticipating  Communist  moves  or 
combating  Red  rlota,  he  does  become  exp«rt 
at  self-advancement  In  the  bureaucracy. 
Hero  are  some  polnta  In  the  unwritten  code 
for  getting  along  in  the  Service  which  have 


contributed  to  so  many  of  our  present  diffi- 
culties: 

Rule  1 :  Don't  rock  the  boat. 

In  December  1960  the  Soviet  Union  brazen- 
ly sent  carf;o  planes  to  deliver  military  sup- 
plies to  Communist  forces  In  Laos.  Head- 
on  action  to  counter  the  Soviets  was  called 
for.  But,  fearful  of  upsetting  India  and 
other  natlois  regarde<l  as  neutrals,  our  diplo- 
mats bticked  plans  to  give  the  pro-Western 
Lao  forces  any  means  to  stop  the  airlift — 
even  so  U'.tle  as  an  antiaircraft  bazooka. 
And  so  the  chance  to  keep  Laos  from  becom- 
ing riddled  with  Red  guerrillas  faded  away. 
and  Soviet  intrusion  continues. 

Caution  .lomlnatcs  In  the  arena  of  words. 
as  well  as  cf  action  In  1953,  a  specialist  on 
Red  brainv.-a.'-.hing  of  American  prisoners  of 
war  in  Korea  wivs  broucht  to  the  White  House 
to  help  piepare  a  speech  for  Dr.  Charles 
Mayo,  then  one  of  our  representatives  at  the 
United  Nations.  When  the  address  was 
ready,  a  hlf;h-ranking  Foreign  Service  officer 
showed  up  with  a  policy  paper  In  hand  and 
said  to  forget  the  project  because  It  was  "too 
strident — foreign  countries  wouldn't  be  in- 
terested." In  answer,  the  Presidential  ad- 
viser threw  the  State  policy  paper  in  the 
wastebasket . 

"You  cant  do  that  '  the  man  from  State 
exclaimed  "You've  got  to  go  through  chan- 
nels " 

F. .rtunati>ly,  tho  White  House  man  was  not 
Inclined  to  be  pu.shed  around,  and  so  in  No- 
vember 1953  a  rapt  UN.  audience  heard  Dr. 
Mayo  deliv(!r  the  .speech.  It  was  one  of  our 
few  outstar  ding  pr^ipaganda  successes.  The 
Russians  were  forced  to  stop  their  false  ac- 
cusations that  the  United  States  had 
resorted  to  germ  warfare  in  Korea,  for  every 
time  they  menti^jned  the  subject,  listeners 
were  reminded  of  h  -w  tlie  evidence  was  ob- 
tained thrmigh  the  ciiiUlni?  prncrss  of  brain- 
washing captured  U  S   soldiers 

President  Eisenhower  was  never  able  to 
Carry  out  nome  of  his  plans  becau-so  they 
were  buck?d  at  the  State  Department. 
"We're  out  to  fight  communUm."  one  While 
H  nise  official  wald  to  me,  "but  what  Itopa 
us  cold  IS  tic  niarshmnllow  riirtoln  that  falla 
(lovui  nt  Hli  te  whrnrvrr  y  'i  'ry  tO  oarry  OUt 
a  deiernUned  a"iTCMHi\(>  pr  n^rnm  againet 
the  ("oinnumlHls  " 

Ru'.c  '.'  Avoid  niakln>{  any  decision  for 
which  you  nay  be  held  personally  account* 
able 

A  week  before  Vice  I'cesldent  NIXon  ar- 
rived in  V'nrzucla  ilurln.<  hl.n  l'i.''iM  I.iVn 
American  'riji.  our  Einb;\n,'<v  tiien-  r,i:;,(Ml 
that  the  Vli'e  President  might  not  get  essen- 
tial iirotertion  unle'A  we  eoniplied  with  a 
Venezuelan  demand  to  return  two  political 
exiles  Precious  dayn  went  tiy  n«,  up  and 
down  the  line,  our  of!lcp>:.H  Uu.iLrfil  making 
the  hard  drclMiun  nf  whu'  to  di  ,P).  ut  the 
exiles 

They  were  still  dtKlging  when  Nixon  ar- 
rived in  Cnracas— and  came  within  a  halr- 
br(  lulth  of  uclng  torn  apart  by  a  mob.  Only 
then  wivs  an  official  of  the  Venf'.-<u'lan  Bm- 
biissy  in  WuJihiKton  bluntlv  '  -M  that  U,S, 
paratrooijers  at  that  lime  in  !li..;li'  n  in  Fort 
Denning  would  go  right  on  U;'<,  c.i.u-as  at 
once  unlefs  his  Oovernnient  rallied  to 
Nlxon'N  aid  A  phone  wii.-i  pat  In  his  handa, 
and  witliii,  2Q  minuter  jh-i  iccttva  tanks 
pulled  U[5  around  our  Kmb  .,.,'.y  in  the  Vene- 
zuelan cajiltal,  where  NU  i.  had  found  mo- 
mentary sl-elter.  'I'lie  wliole  affair  was  a 
serious  [Mythological  defeat  for  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  a  narrow  escape  for  our 
Vice  President — and  it  need  never  have  hap- 
pened. Bui.  It's  easy  for  State  to  dodge  de- 
cisions, or  even  to  buck  White  Huu.se  orders, 
so  long  as  action,  or  inaction,  cannot  be 
traced  to  one  person, 

"No  one  ever  puts  his  name  on  a  docu- 
ment," says  William  Pawley,  who  during  his 
5'/i  years  with  the  Department  served  first 
as  an  Ambassador  and  later  as  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  of  State,    'I  mad* 


a  point  of  trying  to  find  out  who  makes 
policy,  and  It's  a  very  difficult  thing  " 

The  new  African  nation  of  Guinea,  after 
it  broke  away  from  I^rance  In  1958,  turned 
to  our  State  Department  for  supjKirt 
Months  passed  while  the  experts  hesitated, 
each  one  seeking  a  plan  that  everybody 
could  okay.  Meanwhile,  a  handful  of  our 
own  desperate  officials  stood  by  in  Conakry 
helplessly  watching  Iron  Curtain  technicians 
walk  in  and  take  over,' 

Rule  3:  Cover  up  your  colleagues'  mistakes 
or  Incompetence. 

A  key  diplomat  at  our  Embassy  in  Mexico 
was  carrying  on  an  open  affair  with  the  wife 
of  a  European  ambaaaador  It  became  such 
a  scandal  that  our  national  reput.iiion  was 
dragged  through  the  mud  The  culjirlt  was 
not  dismissed,  however,  he  was  merely  given 
a  2- week  suspension  and  then  pr  jniited  to  a 
higher  post  at  another  embas.sy  m  Latin 
America. 

One  of  our  officials  in  Washington  was 
carrying  secret  papers  In  his  car  when  he 
collided,  while  drunk,  with  a  telephone  pole 
The  Department  admitted  to  the  press  that 
he  had  violated  security  regulations  by  fail- 
ing to  safeguard  this  classified  material 
But  was  his  career  set  back  as  a  result  of 
such  negligence?  No.  Since  the  Incident, 
he  has  rapidly  moved  up  to  become  one  of 
the  most  important  men  at  State  and  today 
is  an  Influential  shaper  of  our  Berlin  policies. 

A  specialist  in  Soviet  affairs  with  a  self- 
confessed  weakness  for  talking  about  his 
work  admitted  that  he  hud  been  giving  onr 
secret  Information.  Yet.  at  the  very  time  he 
was  under  Investigation,  his  protective 
superiors  gave  him  an  outstanding  efUcloncy 
rating,  and  today  he  still  holds  lus  sensitive 
Job. 

One  reason  such  action  continue'<  is  that 
the  deliberations  of  those  panels  that  screen 
Foreign  Service  officers  for  promoiiDU  are 
Malously  Iccpt  secret.  Several  years  ago 
when  a  new  Assistant  Secretary  of  8tat« 
charged  with  personnel  supervision  tried  to 
obtain  information  about  the  proceedings  of 
these  panels,  ha  was  curtly  informed  that 
"nobody  can  soa  these  flies-  not  even  the 
Secretary  of  Stata." 

It  is  clear  that  one  root  of  our  coUl  wir 
failures  is  the  timldPv  and  rvatUmeHM  Oi  ir- 
act«ristio  of  our  State  Department  l)ure,iut-. 
raoy.  Thart  are  otiier  cauKen  rtpe<  irio 
philosophies  that  have  oumr  to  inftHt  the 
shapers  of  policy  at  State. 

Among  some  of  our  rori«nin.ii  (liploniaiH,  for 
instance,  concession  h.ix  ))e('n  elevated  U>  the 
rank  of  policy.  L  •ei.i  ..f  carefully  ac- 
curately calculating  111.'  ri«k«  or  nuiie.ir  w.ir 
they  yield  to  the  nm  u  ir  .^i.iikcs  und  u.ii-  u 
as  an  excuse  for  aviidin^  anti-(\<nununi(,t 
action.  They  full  tia.  k  frnm  )il;iti«  for  as- 
sisting rebellion  bolUnd  tl>e  Imn  Curium, 
even  while  Soviet  agents  coolly  plot  out- 
breaks inside  free  nutionn  Thiu  we  |)..'>n  up 
countless  chances  to  call  Kn-nilin  bluffn 

Most  recent  evidence  the  neiim  wall  At 
first  only  a  few  utrands  of  t)arbed  wire,  ii 
could  enftlly  have  been  puhl)e<t  down  by  our 
tanks,  which  had  every  legal  right  to  roil  m 

and  protect  polntM  nf  uccens  nhmg  the  Uctlln 

border,  Hut  over  the  laiurne  ni  (!.,>>.  tiir  wnc 
became  a  wall,  and  our  best  ()i.n,(e  t  >  nh  >w 
the  world  that  we  could  not  be  pin.iiea 
around  vanished 

Other  Ideas  are  seized  upon  by  ,M!ato 
policy  shapers  ti«  an  exdiHC  to  sidestep  or 
put  off  anti-Communist  action: 

1.  The  evolutionary  theory — State's  hniie 
Uiat  satellite  nations  will,  in  time,  map 
their  own  non-Communist  courses,  inde- 
pendent of  Moscow  Tills  concept  even  hold,-* 
that  Russia  herself  will  change  course  Stat* 
became  so  enchanted  with  this  latter  corol- 
lary that  in  1966,  Just  before  the  Hungarian 
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'  See  "How  the  Soviets  Stole  a  March  on 
Us  in  Africa."  the  Reader's  Digest.  November 
1080. 


revolt,  when  Gtn.  Maxwell  Taylor  (then  U.S. 
Army  Chief  of  Staff)  tried  to  write  an  article 
saying  that  "there  Is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  communism  will  change  Us  habits  and 
permanently  renounce  aggression  as  an  in- 
strument of  policy,"  It  was  blocked  by  State 
Our  Foreign  Service  didn't  want  these  words 
"stressed,"  because  "it  Is  generally  recog- 
nized that  the  Communists  for  the  present 
have  renouncec.  aggression  as  an  instrument 
of  policy"  and  therefore  Taylor's  claim  was 
"not  only  undesirable  but  Inaccurate." 

2.  The  accommodation  theory — the  notion 
that  by  some  magic  we  can  reach  a  safe 
agreement  wlt.^  the  Communists,  despite 
their  record  of  treachery  and  torn-up  trea- 
ties. Listen  to  Robert  D.  Murphy,  former 
Undersecretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs, 
a  veteran  of  4c:  years  In  diplomacy  and  one 
of  the  most  respected  men  ever  to  serve  at 
State:  "For  some  strange  reason  there  are 
those  In  places  of  Influence  who  seem  to 
convince  themselves  that  a  deal  is  possible; 
that  an  understanding  could  be  reached  if 
we  Just  find  th'j  right  formula.  The  thought 
that  a  ma.sslve  package  deal  is  possible  Is  a 
fake,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare." 

3.  The  reduce  tensions  theory — the  idea 
that  we  can  get  along  with  the  Reds  by  sup- 
pressing Infomation  that  would  be  "pro- 
vocative." Last  winter  State  was  alerted  that 
one  member  o;'  a  Polish  exchange  mission 
about  to  visit  tlie  United  States  was  a  known 
espionage  agent.  Career  men  dealing  with 
European  affairs  talked  the  Secretary  of 
State  into  letting  him  enter,  on  the  ground 
that  to  do  otherwise  would  disturb  our  re- 
lations with  Poland,  Tlils  in  the  face  of 
strong  opposition  from  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

These  fuzzy  ideas  show  up  in.  among  other 
places,  the  activity  of  State's  censors.  Lt 
Oen.  Arthur  Trudeau.  the  Army's  Chief  of 
Research  and  Development,  who  Is  also  an 
intelligence  expert,  wanted  to  say  in  a  speech 
that  nothing  less  than  "sacrifice,  imder- 
standlng  and  chaiige "  will  permit  us  U) 
"emerge  victorious,"  The  State  Department 
which  reads  every  proposed  Pentagon  speech 
touching  on  foreign  policy,  struck  out 
"emerge  victorious"  and  substituted  "achieve 
our  goal,"  Thu  censor  crossed  out  another 
Trudeuu  passage  which  said  that  "coexist - 
en'P  i«  not  n  choice,  it  Is  a  fntn!  d!«ea'«e 

In  iiU'iher  Hpeech  Oeneral  Ttvhum.i  vmii  n((l 
that  we  Could  go  down  in  the  Ignominy  or 
defeat  or  "remain  the  champions  In  thu 
vici;iu8  rare"  The  censors  wrote  •.  the 
ni.irgtn  of  the  draft:  "This  might  vi':;  ;.r 
ti'ni;>«:iMl,  since  it  largely  rules  out  any 
ch.iiut  uf  an  evolution  of  the  Soviet  system,' 

How.  then,  does  State  think  it  best  to 
pursue  the  cold  war?  Our  diplomats'  favor- 
ite weapon  against  communism  is  the  idea 
that  we  can,  indticrtminately,  sway  nation* 
away  from  oonmunism  with  foreign  aid: 
that  we  must  continue  dishing  out  btlllonn 
to  so-called  neutrals  who  consistently  sup- 
jx)rt  Moscow;  that  we  muxt  even  aasist  Iron 
Curtain  oountrles  such  nw  Poland  which  re- 
ri|irocates  by  partinllv  m  >i)iii/.tng  Uh  armed 
forces  to  bolster  the  s,  •,.••,»  m  Berlin, 

Yet  perhaps  the  grr  !•.•.■  error  of  our  sint- 
eglsU  at  State  lies  in  letting  ourselVN  be- 
pushed  around  at  the  United  Nations  Wr 
are  blackmailed  into  niiuinv.-  u  Kremlin 
pupl^t  Outer  MnnRi,  11  •  >  ir^  ne  a  ineinl)er 
of  tlie  r  N  \\'<>T«r  •  i,r  v'.ttc  l>r;>inMnrnl 
gave  Its  bleani  ig  \\\f\  »epten-,l)er  t->  an  at- 
tempt by  UN  troops  to  i,ike  aer  Katanga, 
the  nntl-C.  nuTun.'-t  pruvi;  ce  ;  tlie  C'lnt,'" 
In  an  effiTt  t(  -et  uji  a  reniral  (■  a::t:.'n  giv- 
ernment  stnmKly  influenced  bv  Anti  ine 
Gizenga,  a  Comnmnlst  trained  in  Czech'islo- 
vakla.  This  df«pite  the  foci  tliat  the  Soviet 
publication  Ne*  Timeh  procloimed  the  coali- 
tion a  comiJlele  triumph  for  the  pro-S<)viet 
Kide 

Declared  Senator  Thomas  J  Dopd  of  Con- 
necticut;   "Thlj  is  still  another  ir.  a  long  list 


of  Instances  where  otir  policy  has  been  mis- 
guided by  the  nameless  subordinates  at  desk 
positions  wh  'I  prepare  analyses  and  position 
papers  I  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
for  a  critical  review  of  this  entire  situation 
Tlio.se  responsible  for  briefing  us  Into  dis- 
aster after  disaster  should  be  dismissed  or 
transferred  to  nonpolicy-making  posts  where 
their  penchant  for  WTongheadedness  car.  d.i 
no  harm." 

Add  to  this  the  recently  relea.'ed  repurt 
from  Senator  Henry  M  Jackson  of  Wa.^h- 
Ington,  chairman  of  a  special  subcommittee 
set  up  by  the  Senate  2  years  ago  tu  assess 
our  cold-war  machinery.  Said  Senator  Jack- 
son. "No  task  is  more  urgent  than  improv- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  the  Department  of 
State." 

If  we  are  to  meet  and  repel  the  forces  of 
communism,  If  we  are  to  start  winning  the 
cold  war  Instead  of  Just  watching  it.  we 
must  shake  up  the  system  at  the  St.ate  De- 
partment and  bring  about  some  real  re- 
forms— now. 


AMENDING  SMALL  RECLAMATION 
PROJECTS  ACT  OF  1956 

Ml-  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  cxt^'nd  my  re- 
mark.s  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fiom 
Utah? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr  KING  of  Utah  Mr  Speaker,  to- 
day I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Small  R'^'clamation  Projects  Act  of 
1956  in  the  li"ht  of  6  years'  experience 
.since  it.s  pa.ssage  and  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization to  keel)  thi,';  part  of  the  recla- 
mation piogram  Since  the  act  wa.s 
p;i.sscd  m  in:>6  and  amended  m  1957  ap- 
plicutioii.s  for  L'2  ,separat<'  projects  liH\e 
l.iccii  appMiM'd  by  the  Intcrioi'  Depart- 
ment and  .sent  to  Congre.s.s  Loan,s  on 
these  piojecLs  aie  e.stlmal-ed  at  a  little 
o\'er  %h"(  miliion  ApplK'atU)n.v  fcu'  .siveii 
morr  pr()t(>et,s  and  two  application.^  for 
a(l.ni,stincnt,s  m  tlir  project  propo.sals 
h.nve  been  filed  ral.slng  the  total  to  ab(Uit 
$75  million  The  appllcatloii.s  represent 
!»  (Hit  of  th.e  18  States  m  which  Uiis  pru- 
^'t■am  i.s  authoi-i/.ed. 

To  dale  the  piogiam  ha-s  been  highly 
.succe.s.sfiil  and  it  i.s  evident  that  it  is  a 
de.siiable  supi)lem<'iit  to  the  reclama- 
tion program  Experience  ha.s  nl.'io 
.shown  that  some  changes  are  needed  to 
make  the  progiam  more  generally  »P- 
plicuble  and  to  bring  it  moi'e  nearly  ir.to 
line  with  related  pi'ograms. 

The  flr.st  amendment  will  boo.^t  the 
celling  on  tlie  Fedfral  fund.s  that  can 
bo  provided  for  such  projrcta  from  wi 
undetermined  amount  of  less  than  $5 
million  to  $7  500  000  Tlie  present  act 
reciuire.s  tlie  subtraction  of  a  local  con- 
tribution from  tlie  $5  million  limitation 
in  a  manner  that  cau.se.i  the  maximum 
l(^an  to  vary  with  local  conditions 

Thi,s  htus  produced  .some  confu.slon  and 
inequities,  Thi.s  propo.sod  amendment 
also  increases  the  maximum  loan  to 
meet  the  increases  which  have  occurred 
in  con.structlon  costs  since  the  program 
bepan 

The  second  amendment  which  I  offer 
redefines  the  amount  of  detail  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  application  for  a  loan.  The 
present  act  might  be  construed  to  re- 
quiie   information   that   Is  unnece.ssaj-y 


and  incompatible  with  the  scope  and  rel- 
ative simplicity  of  these  smaller  pro.i- 
ecus  This  does  not  contemplate  an 
applicable  change  from  the  type  of  ap- 
plication now  being  required  by  the  Sec- 
retary but  is  intended  as  rea-ssui-ancc  to 
som.e  or-'an:zaiions  now  fearful  of  re- 
qua-cments  that  might  be  impo.sed. 

The  third  amendment  is  a  clarifica- 
tion. A',  present  the  requirement  for  a 
local  contribution  is  related  to  construc- 
tion cost.  It  has  been  found  that  difTei - 
ences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  what  it«ms 
constltu'..e  costs  of  construction,  and 
what  might  p:-operly  constitute  other 
projCH:t  development  cosus.  Therefore, 
it  is  proposed  to  relate  this  contribution 
to  the  total  cost  of  the  project 

The  fourth  amendment  will  amend 
.subsection  'd'  of  section  4  to  enable  the 
committees  of  the  Congre.ss  to  reduce 
the  60-cay  waiting  period  for  a  specific 
project  oy  resolution  In  several  cases, 
the  60 -cay  wait  has  delayed  the  proj- 
ects by  nearly  a  year,  because  funds 
could  not  be  released  until  a  new  session 
of  Coiigi  es.'i  opened. 

This  amendment  aLso  would  release 
those  projects  estim.atcd  to  cost  no  more 
than  $250,000  from  this  requirement. 
Approval  by  the  Secretary  of  tlie  In- 
terior w:>uid  constitute  the  fuial  action. 
This  would  reduce  the  time  it  take-s  to 
clear  applications  and  secure  funds  by  at 
least  3  months  and  possibly  up  to  a  year. 
It  would  also  reduce  the  time  work  and 
expense  nece.ssary  for  the  preparation  of 
loiui  applications  in  some  instaiices.  be- 
cau>i  li'.spi'cti'-n  and  field  review  of  the 
p.an.s  b\  .sp(-ciali.st.s  could  be  substituted 
for  .sum  of  the  detail  now  required  in 
tlio  wi-itt(!i  it  ports  If  the  proces.sing 
tune  and  the  expen.se  of  report  prepaia- 
tlon  were  cut  this  inogram  would  be 
utilized  for  more  .smaller  projects 

l'"inul.'-  eovj'.d  be  budgeted  for  the.se 
,s:iia!i(  !•  pit).'iTt,s  .soon  after  ajiproval  by 
the  SecMt.aiv  ox  in  advance  of  approval 
.SI)  tliat  coii.stt  action  could  be  sta:  t>«'d 
l)t(inu)tl.'  Such  rapid  action  is  oft(n 
dcsiiablo  under  emergency  condition.s  or 
oi^.  .smaller  rt  liabilitatlon  and  bettci- 
mcnit  w('!k  t^)  permit  constrtiction  \o  hv 
accoir.pii.slicd  wlien  needed,  and  without 
di.si-'upiip.g  noimal  in-igalion  operations, 

Moitcvir  the  proposed  amendment 
would  pat  a  limit  of  12,500,000  per  yrar 
on  the  .snialle!'  projects  that  could  be 
launched  with  congressional  nn'iew 
Sliould  additional  projects  be  p!-oix).sed. 
llie\  wduid  have  to  he  sent  to  Congre.ss 
foi  cunvideiation  as  at  jircsent  or  de- 
feried  until  the  following  year 

'Die  Sui!  Con.servntion  Service  and  tlie 
Cnrp.s  c  f  Kngmeeis  h.ave  authoiit\  to 
pioreed  on  th.r  smaller  project.s  witlioul 
coiu;!-e.s,Monai  leViCw  In  fact,  tlie  $250  - 
000  and  $2  500  000  limiUs  are  tlie  same 
as  l!-,(.,s(  now  m  efTect  for  the  SCS  pio- 
graiii  a  id  .snialiei  than  tliose  for  tlie 
Cojp."'  ol  Engmeei's  progiam. 

The  ffth  and  .sixth  amendments  will 
adju.st  Iho  wording  of  subsections  (a> 
and  b'  of  section  5  to  clarify  the  in- 
tent As  now  worded,  they  might  be 
construed  as  requiring  sm  organization 
to  accept  a  grant  or  to  accept  a  lower 
loan  because  a  grant  might  have  bt-en 
justified  A  requirement  that  an  un- 
wanted t'lant  must  be  made  would  be 
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unresison&ble.  It  also  wo\Ud  be  Incom- 
patible with  section  5(d)  of  the  act 
which  provides  authority  for  operation 
by  the  United  States  or  for  repajrment 
of  the  RTant  In  the  event  of  noncompli- 
ance with  regulations  for  the  project 
operation.  The  seventh  amendment 
would  change  the  Interest  formula  to 
bring  it  into  line  with  other  related 
programs.  Under  the  present  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act.  the  interest 
rate  which  projects  must  pay  Is  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  rate  on  any 
other  type  of  Federal  water  resource 
projects.  The  interest  rate  now  required 
on  small  reclamation  projects  has  var- 
ied from  3  to  4>'8  percent  and  now  is 
3^4  percent,  whereas  under  the  Water 
Supply  Act,  which  is  applicable  to  prac- 
tically all  other  water  resource  projects, 
the  interest  rate  is  about  2^b  percent, 
and  is  quite  steady  from  year  to  year. 
Projects  under  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  have  a  similar  rate. 

The  bill  proposes  a  new  s  K;tion  8  which 
would  permit  the  Secretary  to  advance, 
to  the  local  organization,  up  to  half  of 
the  funds  required  for  planning  its  small 
project.  Experience  has  shown  that  for 
a  lack  of  funds,  some  organizations  have 
been  delayed  and  others  have  been  un- 
able to  complete  their  applications  while 
others  have  skimped  on  their  planning. 
To  some  extent,  this  has  been  a  factor 
In  the  failure  of  other  States  to  par- 
ticipate. If  financial  a.'=^sistance  were 
available  for  planning,  applications  prob- 
ably would  have  been  received  from  more 
than  half  of  the  States.  The  amend- 
ment also  contains  a  provision  to  allow 
repayment  to  other  Federal  agencies  in 
the  event  that  tney  had  made  planning 
funds  available  as  loans.  This  will  con- 
solidate the  obligations. 

The  new  section  9  amends  the  pres- 
ent section  8  by  naming  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  in  place  of 
the  reference  to  it  by  date  and  statute 
number.  That  act  has  been  amended 
since  the  original  Small  Project  Act  was 
passed  and  might  be  amended  in  the  fu- 
ture, so  that  the  general  title  reference 
is  preferable. 

Except  for  the  section  number,  sec- 
tion 10  is  the  same  as  the  old  section  9. 

Section  11  amends  the  original  section 
10  to  increase  the  limit  on  the  authori- 
zation for  this  program.  At  present,  ap- 
propriations are  authorized  up  to  $100 
million.  The  proposed  wording  would, 
in  effect,  authorize  appropriations  up  to 
$200  million  of  outstanding  loans.  If  the 
limit  were  reached,  loans  could  continue 
to  be  made  at  the  rate  at  which  past 
loans  were  repaid.  The  amendment  also 
recognizes  the  fact  that  contracts  or 
agreements  will  be  required  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  section  8  to  provide 
plarming  funds. 

Sections  12  and  13  are  unchanged 
from  the  original  sections  11  and  12, 
except  for  the  number. 

The  most  significant  changes  are  those 
which  would  increase  the  limitation  on 
Federal  funds  in  the  form  of  loans  and 
prants  for, each  project,  change  the  in- 
terest formula,  authorize  financial  as- 
sistance on  planning,  and  increase  the 
overall  program  authorizatioa 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  211  AND  TIIE 
1962  CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK  IN 
FREE  CHINA 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Flood! 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  record  and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  highly 
successful  1962  Captive  Nations  Week 
observances  in  this  country  pointed  out 
one  very  impHDrtant  fact,  namely  the 
huge  popular  demand  for  a  Special 
House  Committee  on  the  Captive  Na- 
tions. From  Boston  to  Los  Angeles,  from 
Seattle  to  Miami,  the  major  theme  of  a 
special  committee  was  repeated  over  and 
over  again.  As  the  original  sponsor  of 
this  proposal.  I  am  greatly  encouraged 
by  this  popular  demand :  and  I  once 
again  call  upon  the  Rules  Committee  to 
act  on  House  Resolution  211  before  this 
Congress  adjourns. 

I  have  never  had  any  doubt  about 
the  passage  of  this  resolution  in  the 
House.  The  forces  that  have  come  into 
play  to  bottle  up  the  resolution  in  the 
Rules  Committee,  going  so  far  as  to  pre- 
vent even  a  decisive  vote  on  the  measure 
within  that  body,  would  have  very  little 
influence  on  its  outcome  in  the  House. 
In  many  sections  of  this  country  this 
situation  is  well  understood  The  various 
maneuvers  that  have  been  employed  to 
prevent  the  measure  from  coming  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  are  also  well  recog- 
nized. 

Unless  we  are  really  fearful  of  Mos- 
cow's reactions  to  this,  we  still  have  time 
in  this  Congress  to  establish  a  Special 
House  Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 
The  impact  of  such  constructive  action 
would  doubtlessly  be  worldwide.  Even 
organizations  m  free  China  have  shown 
a  deep  interest  in  this  proposal.  After 
all,  mainland  China  is  the  largest  captive 
nation;  and  the  work  of  a  special  com- 
mittee would  naturally  concentrate  on 
this  member  of  the  captive  world.  Thus, 
not  only  our  people,  but  also  many  other 
peoples  in  the  free  world  have  a  stake  in 
the  leadership  or  lack  of  leadership  that 
we  show  in  this  vital  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  prove  the  extent  to 
which  our  Congress  has  moved  the  minds 
of  people  by  passing  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Wcei:  Resolution  m  1959  and  to 
indicate  the  great  service  we  can  per- 
form today  by  establishing  a  Special 
House  Committee  on  the  Captive  Na- 
tions, I  should  like  to  append  to  my  re- 
marks the  following  illustrative  data: 
First,  the  President's  1962  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  proclamation;  second,  the 
text  of  a  telegram  by  the  people  of 
Taipei  to  President  Kennedy;  third,  the 
program  of  Captive  Nations  Week  in  the 
Republic  of  China;  fourth,  a  free 
Chinese  memorandum  on  the  1962  week; 
fifth,  an  informative  article  written  by 
Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky  of  Georgetown 
University  for  the  spring  issue  of  the 
Ukrainian  Quarterly  under  the  title 
"China's  B.attleline  of  Freedom";  sixth, 


a  free  Chinese  declaration  on  the  captive 
nations;  seventh,  the  astute  address  by 
Mr  Ku  Chcng-kang,  president  of  the 
China  Chapter  of  the  Asian  Peoples" 
Anti-Communist  League;  and  eighth, 
the  July  20.  1962,  China  News  report 
on  the  u\lk  by  the  Philippine  Ambassa- 
dor Narciso  Ramos,  the  July  20  item  in 
the  China  Post  on  President  Chiang 
Kai-shek's  call  for  action,  and  the  July 
21  China  Post  report  on  Mr.  Ku's  ad- 
dress— all  dealing  with  the  captive  na- 
tions: 

Captive  Nations  Wkex,   1D62 

(Proclamation  by  the  President  of  the  United 
Stales  of  America) 

Whereas  by  a  Joint  resolution  approved 
July  17,  1959,  the  Congress  has  autJiorl/ed 
and  requested  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Is.siie  a  proclamation 
designating  the  third  week  In  July  ig.'jQ  as 
Captive  Nations  Week,  and  to  Issue  a  similar 
proclamation  each  year  until  s\ich  time  as 
freedom  and  Independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical  and 
cultural  ties  between  these  nations  and  the 
American  people;   and 

Whereas  the  principles  of  self-government 
and  freedom  are  universal  Ideals  and  the 
common  heritage  of  mankind: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  John  F  Kennedy.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  July 
15,  1962,  as  Captive  Nations  Week  I  invite 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  observe  this  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities  and  I  urge  them  to  give 
renewed  devotion  to  the  Just  aspirations  of 
all  people  for  national  independence  and 
human  liberty. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  13th 
day  of  July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1962,  and 
of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  187th. 

John  F.  Ke.nnedt. 

By  the  President : 

Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State. 


Telegram  From  the  Chairm.an  of  the  Mass 
Meeting    in    Support    of    the    People    or 
Captive  Nations  for   Freedom,   Addressed 
to   President   John    F.    Kennedy    of   the 
United  States  of  America 
Dear  President  Ke.n.nedy      On   the   occa- 
sion of  the  Captive  Nations  Week  being  o"j- 
served   in   your   country,    the    people    of   all 
walks  of  life  In  the  Republic  of  China,  who 
have   gathered   today   In   Taipei   to   attend   a 
grand  rally  expressing  sympathy  and  support 
for    the    enslaved    people    behind    the    Iron 
Curtain,  wish  to  convey  to  Your  Excellency 
as  well  as  to  the  American  people  and  Con- 
gress their  profound  respect  for   and   warm 
response    to    this    significant    and    Inspiring 
movement. 

At  a  time  when  the  entire  Chinese  main- 
land Is  suffering  from  a  famine  never  known 
In  human  history,  when  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  starving  Chinese  periple  have  fled 
recently  from  Canton  to  Hong  Kong  and 
Macao  In  quest  of  freedom,  when  a  struggle 
for  freedom  and  against  slavery  Is  gaining 
momentum  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and 
when  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  is  con- 
centrating Ita  armed  forces  In  China's  coastal 
Provinces  for  an  Invasion  of  Quemoy  and 
Matsu  to  tide  over  lis  dally,  deepening  in- 
ternal crisis,  the  free  people  of  the  Republic 
of  China  are  hoping  that  Your  Excellency. 
as  leader  of  the  free  world,  would  continue 
to   promote   and   enlighten   the    basis   spirit 
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of  the  Captive  Nitions  Week  by  giving  mure 
practical  and  efloctlve  Bupport  to  the  en- 
Blftved  people  nov  Htruggllng  for  freedom  and 
agalnat  iiluvery  on  the  Chinese  nukinlund 

This,  we  believe,  rniiforms  to  the  lofty 
ideal  of  the  Cu{  live  Nations  Week  that  is 
dedicated  to  the  deliverance  of  enslaved 
people.  This,  we  hold,  will  end  the  Asian 
crisis.  It  is  self-evident  that  an  early  eman- 
cipation of  the  enslaved  people  on  the  Chi- 
nese mainland  frim  the  Communist  rule  will 
also  bring  closer  to  the  day  of  freedom  and 
Independence  fo:-  all  enslaved  pcuples  and 
countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
Respectful. y  yours. 

Ku  Chemg-kang, 
Chairman,  Mas.f  Meeting  m  Taipei  To 
Support  the  Peoples  o}  Captwe  Na- 
tions for  Freedom. 


Program  or  Actvities  Undertaken  by  the 
People  of  the  Republic  of  China  in  Re- 
sponse to  the  US-Sponsored  Captive 
Nations  Week  Movement 

sunday.   july    15 

1.  Appearance  of  editorials  on  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  movement  in  the  newspapers; 
Intensified  news  rej)ort  on  the  movement 
during  the  week  long  period. 

2.  Broadcasts  c  f  special  programs  and  news 
of  observance  attivltles  to  people  at  home 
and  abroad  as  v.-ell  as  in  areas  behind  the 
Iron    Curtain    by    all    broadcasting    stations 

3.  Chairman  Ku  Cheng-kang.  Committee 
of  Civic  Organiz.aicins  of  Republic  of  China 
in  support  of  Struggle  for  Freedom  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  making  an  announcement 
In  resp<')nse  to  the  US  -sponsored  Captive 
Nations  Week  Mcvement 

4.  Po.ttmark  bearing  slogans  on  all  malls 
for  a  period  of  1  ^.-eek. 

5.  Slide  show  of  slogans  In  cinemas  for 
1  week  beginning  from  July  15,  and  ob- 
servance of  1  mi.Tute's  silence  in  memory  of 
victims  under  Communist  enslavement  and 
persecution  during  the  first  performance  in 
the  evening 

6.  Catholics  in  Taipei  precinct  holding 
mass  for  the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations. 

7.  Prayers  by  various  local  Christian 
churches. 

8.  Publication  of  a  special  pamphlet  on 
Captive  Nations  Week  in  English  and  Chi- 
nese editions. 

9.  Flowing  in  main  streets  of  red  cloth 
banners  bearing  slogans. 

10.  Broadcasts  of  speeches  by  leaders  from 
all  walks  of  life  and  antl-Communlst  leaders 
from  abroad,  beamed  for  captive  peoples  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain. 

MONDAY.    JULY     16 

1.  Forums  by  civic  organizations. 

2.  Catholics  Ir  Hsingchu  precinct  holding 
mass  for  the  cajjtlve  peoples. 

3.  Christian  churches  in  Hsingchu  hold 
prayer  meetings  for  the  captive  peoples. 

4.  Broadcasts  of  special  programs  and 
news  of  observance  activities  to  people  at 
home  and  abroad  as  well  as  In  areas  t>ehlnd 
the  Iron  Curtal.T  by  all  broadcasting  sta- 
tions. 

TUESDAY,    JULY     17 

1.  Forums  In  Kaohslung  by  civic  organiza- 
tions. 

2.  Antl-Communist  refugees  from  the 
Chinese  mainland  sending  messages  of  ap- 
peals to  U.S  Pre.sident  Kennedy,  UN.  Secre- 
tary General  and  the  International  Red 
Cross  for  extending  helps  to  Chinese  refugees 
In  Hong  Kong  arid  Macao. 

3.  Broadcasts  cf  special  programs  and  news 
of  observance  activities  to  people  at  home 
and  abroad  as  veil  as  In  areas  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  by  all  broadcasting  stations. 

4.  Buddhist  temples  hold  prayer  meetings 
for  the  repose  cl  souls  of  those  who  died 
under  Communist  slavery  and  persecution. 

5.  Catholics  In  Talchung  holding  mass  for 
the  captive  peoples. 


6  Christian  churches  In  Talchung  hold 
prayer  meetlngh  {or  the  captive  i)eoples 

WEDNE.'iDAY      JULY     18 

1.  Forunui  In  Talchung  by  civic  ort^unlB*- 
tluna. 

2  Broadcasts  of  special  progrnniP  and  !,rwR 
of  observance  activities  to  peop'.e  at  hi  nir 
and  abroad  as  well  a.f.  in  areas  bchliui  Uie 
Iron  Curtain  by  ail  broadcasting  stations 

3.  Catholics  in  Chlayl  holding  mass  for 
the  captive  peoples 

4.  Christian  churches  in  Chlayl  hold 
prayer  meetings  for  the  captive  peoples. 

THURSDAY,    JULY    10 

1.  Forum  by  antl-Communlst  refugees. 

2.  Forum  In  Keelung  by  civic  organiza- 
tions. 

3.  Broadcast  of  special  programs  and  news 
of  observance  activities  to  people  at  home  and 
abroad  as  well  as  in  areas  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  by  all  broadcasting  stations. 

4.  Catholics  in  Tainan  holding  mass  for  the 
captive  peoples. 

5.  Christian  churches  in  Chlayl  hold  prayer 
meetings  for  the  captive  peoples. 

FRIDAY,   JULY    20 

1.  Rally  In  response  to  U.S. -sponsored  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  movement  at  the  Armed 
Forces  Officers'  Club  in  Taipei  at  9  a.m. 

2.  Catholics  in  HauUen  holding  mass  for 
the  captive  peoples. 

3.  Christian  churches  in  HauUen  hold 
prayer  meetings  for  the  captive  peoples. 

4  Mosques  conducting  religious  services  to 
observe  the  occasion. 

5.  Broadcasts  of  special  programs  and  news 
of  observance  activities  to  people  at  home 
and  abroad  as  well  as  in  areas  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  by  all  broadcasting  stations. 

SATUTIDAY,    JULY    21 

1.  Forum  In  Tainan  by  civic  organizations. 

2.  Evening  party  for  the  occasion  at  the 
new  park  In  Taipei. 

3.  Catholics  in  Kaohslung  holding  mass  for 
the  captive  peoples. 

4.  Christian  churches  In  Kaohslung  hold 
prayer  meetings  for  the  captive  peoples. 

5.  Broadcasts  of  special  programs  and  news 
of  observance  activities  to  people  at  home 
and  abroad  as  well  as  in  areas  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  by  all  broadcasting  stations. 


Memorandum  on  the  Response  to  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  Movement  in  the 
United  States  of  America  in   1962 

Immediately  after  World  War  II.  the  In- 
ternational Communists  captured  Lithuania, 
Estonia.  Latvia.  Armenia.  Azerbaijan,  Ukraine, 
Byelorussia,  Georgia,  Poland.  Czechoslovakia. 
Bulgaria.  Romania.  Albania,  Hungary,  East 
Germany,  Yugoslavia,  the  Chinese  mainland. 
North  Korea  and  North  Vietnam,  by  political 
Infiltration,  subversion,  military  threat,  and 
armed  conquest.  Now  they  are  communiz- 
ing  Cuba.  Thus,  nearly  one  billion  people 
have  been  made  captive  under  the  tyran- 
nical rule  of  the  Communists. 

However,  these  captive  peoples  who  have 
never  abandoned  their  desire  for  freedom 
and  survival,  are  carrying  on  Incessantly 
antl-Communlst  struggles,  such  as  the  East 
German  people's  uprising  in  1953.  the  Polish 
workers'  revolt  In  1956.  the  Hungarian  revo- 
lution In  October  1956.  and  the  widespread 
antl-Communlst  movements  launched  dur- 
ing the  past  years  on  the  Chinese  mainland 
and  in  North  Korea  and  North  Vietnam, 
including  the  Tibet  uprising  in  1959.  The 
ever-increasing  number  of  East  German 
escapees  from  East  Berlin  to  West  Berlin 
during  the  past  2  years  and  the  recent 
mass  exodus  of  Chinese  refugees  to  Hong 
Kong  and  Macao  from  the  famine-stricken 
Chinese  mainland  not  only  serve  to  prove 
that  the  Communist  rules  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  are  on  the  brink  of  collapse,  but 
also  demonstrate  the  captive  peoples'  deep 
hatred  for  the   tyrannical   Commuulst   rule 


uiul    ti.tir    aspirant    dehlre    to   regain    their 
Irrrdom. 

To  rxprcis  their  sympathetic  concern  and 
to  provide  moral  supjxjrt  to  the  captive 
pcoplM,  th«  people  of  the  Unit«d  states  ha\e 
sponsored  a  "Captive  Nations  Week  of  which 
11  r<  '  ...uon  ha«  been  adoi)ted  by  both  tlie 
bti.;  ic  ami  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  US.  Congress  Also,  ei-Presldent 
Fisenhower  while  proclaiming  the  Captive 
Ni!;  n^  Woek  In  1959,  designated  the  third 
v-etK  of  July  of  every  succeeding  year  as  the 
e.ii'tlve  Nb.tlons  Week  whereby  to  manifest 
to  the  Communist-enslaved  nations  and 
peoples  their  support  and  concern  On  the 
occasion  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week  in 
1961,  U.S.  President  Kennedy  also  Issued  a 
statement,  urging  the  American  people  to 
undertake  various  commemorative  activities 
to  express  their  sympathy  and  support  to  the 
captive  peoples.  In  order  to  actively  pro- 
mote this  movement,  the  American  people 
has  established  the  National  Captive  Natioi.s 
Committee.  Since  1959,  people  throughout 
the  United  States  have  undertaken  numerous 
activities  every  year  in  observance  of  this 
occasion. 

With  an  effort  to  respond  to  this  very 
meaningful  American-sponsored  movement, 
the  Committee  of  Civic  Organizations  of  He- 
public  of  China  In  Support  of  Struggle  for 
Freedom  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  the 
China  Chapter  of  the  Asian  Peoples'  Antl- 
Communlst  League  have  established  a  close 
contact  with  the  National  Captive  Nations 
Committee  in  the  U5.A.  On  July  16  through 
23,  last  year,  the  two  organizations  have 
Joined  hands  with  people  from  all  walks  of 
life  in  the  Republic  of  China  in  undertaking 
various  responsive  activities  and  have 
achieved  very  good  effects,  to  which  much 
significance  has  been  attached  by  the  Ameri- 
can people.  All  related  documentary  ma- 
terials have  been  put  in  the  US  Congres- 
sional Record.  On  January  23  this  year 
when  a  mass  rally  was  held  In  observance 
of  the  elglith  anniversary  of  Antl-Commu- 
nist Freedom  Day  to  commemorate  the  res- 
toration of  freedom  to  22,000  and  more 
Chinese  and  Korean  ex-POW's  of  the  Korean 
war.  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky.  chairman  of  the 
National  Captive  Nations  Committee  in  the 
U.S.A.,  was  invit«d  to  the  gathering  as  a 
guest  speaker.  On  the  following  day.  Jan- 
uary 24,  an  International  forum  in  support 
of  the  captive  people  in  their  struggle  for 
freedom  was  held,  wherein  concrete  meas- 
ures were  adopted  for  more  coordinated 
actions.  At  this  moment  when  the  Com- 
munist bloc  is  stepping  up  Its  aggression 
against  the  free  world,  of  which  Asia  bears 
the  brunt,  when  crop  failures  are  prevalent 
throughout  the  Communist  areas  and  when 
escapees  are  on  the  increase  from  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  in  Asia,  particularly  from 
the  Chinese  mainland  to  Hong  Kong  and 
Macao,  our  APACL  member-units  should  give 
enthusiastic  response  to  this  Captive  Nations 
Week  movement,  so  as  to  accelerate  the 
liberation  of  the  captive  peoples. 


China's  Battleline  of  Freedom 
(By  Lev  E.  Dobriansky) 

"Seeing  is  believing  "  may  be  a  tlmeworn 
expression,  but  It  certainly  applies  to  the 
status,  conditions  and  development  of  the 
Republic  of  China.  Of  course,  the  expres- 
sion has  its  limitations.  In  any  situation, 
regardless  of  its  character,  visual  observation 
is  not  enough.  Some  background,  some 
theory  with  preconceptions  and  perspective 
are  necessary  for  a  deeper  perception  and 
understanding  of  the  object  or  situation. 
However,  given  all  this,  when  one  reflects  on 
the  egregious  flctioru  spawned  about  free 
China,  then  seeing  Is  truly  believing. 

After  an  intensive  trip  to  Taiwan,  this 
writer  Is  more  than  ever  convinced  that  a 
Red  China  lobby  is  feverishly  at  work  in  this 
country.     The  blatant  discrepancies  between 
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the  ob}ecttTt  reallUea  of  rre«  China  and  the 
flctltloua  notions  circulating  here  cazinot  be 
MtoquJLtely  accounted  for  on  any  other  basis. 
In  too  many  respects  the  contrast  is  one  of 
day  and  night.  It  appears  that  countless 
innocent  and  unsuspecting  Americans  are  be- 
ing fed  misinformation  and  misconceptions 
which  help  to  udennlne  not  only  China's 
battlellns  of  freedom  but  also,  indirectly, 
the  security  interests  of  our  own  Nation. 

The  writer  himtself  was  not  free  of  certain 
misleading  preconceptions,  particularly  as 
concerns  the  island  of  Kinmen  or  Quemoy. 
Admittedly,  he  is  not  a  so-called  expert  on 
the  Far  East.  But  considering  the  general 
record  of  such  expert  opinion  In  this  coun- 
try, it  is  perhaps  advantageous  not  to  be 
classified  In  this  manner.  There  are  many 
solid  Far  Bastem  experts  in  the  United  States 
who  share  some  of  the  observations  presented 
here  but,  for  some  reason  or  other,  they  have 
not  been  as  Influential  as  those  who  would 
neatly  fit  into  the  oj)eration8  of  the  Red 
China  lobby. 

A    aXPORT    ON    raCK    CiIU>tA 

My  observations  here  are  simply  in  the 
nature  of  a  report  on  free  China.  As  I  saw 
it  and  analysed  it,  free  China  deserves  far 
more  study  and  investigation  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  than  has  generally  been  the  case. 
The  emphasis  of  this  study  should  be  placed 
on  present  developments  rather  than  on  past 
history.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  mo- 
tivations behind  the  recent  release  of  State 
Department  papers  on  China,  much  of  these 
deal  with  past  history.  Although  they  pro- 
vide an  undeniable  background  to  the  pres- 
ent, they  cannot  adequately  offer  an  under- 
standing of  the  significant  changes  which 
have  overtaken  the  Republic  of  China  In  this 
past  decade.  On  the  basis  of  these  papers 
we  can  expect  the  Red  China  lobby  and  its 
associates  to  rehash  many  of  the  old  criti- 
cisms and  accusations  that  In  the  past  were 
directed  agnlnst  General  Chiang  Kai-shek 
and  the  Kuomtntang  But  If  we  are  to  live 
In  the  present  and  realistically  view  things 
as  they  are.  an  Intensive  and  sympathetic 
study  of  free  China  and  Its  remarkable  ac- 
complishments is  Indispensable  to  our  own 
strategic  Interest. 

The  arguments  of  those  opposed  to  free 
China  or  the  Kuomlntang  are  well  known. 
We  have  heard  them  for  over  20  years  In  this 
coxintry.  They  will  be  analyzed  here  In  sys- 
tematic order.  Prior  to  his  trip  the  writer 
sought  to  obtain  also  the  broadest  range  of 
favor.^ble  observations  so  that  these,  too, 
could  be  subjected  to  critical  examination. 
Among  the  m-iny  he  met  and  consulted  with. 
Ambassador  Dr.  Tlngfu  P.  Tslang  and  Sena- 
tor HiR.\M  FoNC  of  Hawaii  presented  excel- 
lent, objective  persnectlve  regarding  the 
position  and  g^als  of  free  China.  The  Intel- 
lectual bearing  and  poise  of  Ambassador 
Tslang  are  most  impressive  The  Republic 
has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  schol- 
arly type  of  representation  he  casts  here,  and, 
needless  to  say.  his  record  in  the  United 
Nations  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding,  par- 
ticularly as  concerns  Soviet  Russian  colo- 
nialism and  imperialism. 

As  many  Informed  .Americans  know,  Sena- 
tor FoNC  played  an  instrumental  role  with 
his  nvimcrous  addresses  In  1961.  opposing  the 
admission  of  Red  China  into  the  UN.  While 
Ambassador  Stevenson  was  spreading  the 
myth  of  inevitability  on  this  subject  and 
Chester  Bowles  was  unreallstically  advocat- 
ing a  two-China  policy,  the  Senator  was  In 
the  forefront,  upholding  a  position  of  integ- 
rity and  loyalty  for  the  United  States.  Sen- 
ator FoNG  has  both,  a  keen  Interest  In  and 
an  Int'mate  kncwled;je  of  free  China.  His 
broad  observations  on  the  remarkable  eco- 
nomic development  of  this  free  world  cut- 
post  squared  completely  with  what  the  writ- 
er witnessed.  In  an  Interview  In  Honolulu. 
I  felt  that  Senator  Fong  deserved  great  credit 
for  the  service  he  performed  In  1961  In  suc- 


cessfully s1,emmlng  the  tide  on  Red  China's 
admission  into  the  UJJ.'  Certainly  the  free 
people  of  Taiwan  expressed  their  profound 
gratitude  lor  it. 

A    N.\T10N    or    SHEKP? 

A  "nation  of  sheep"  is  how  one  critic  re- 
cently characterized  the  Chinese.  Such  ill- 
founded  characterizations  may  make  for 
commerclB  lizcd  literary  appeal,  but  they 
hardly  contribute  to  our  understanding  of 
any  people.  If  the  sturdy  segment  of  the 
Chinese  nation  inhabiting  Taiwan  Is  made 
up  of  she<'p.  then  we  should  by  all  means 
begin  to  breed  such  sheep  here  in  the  United 
States. 

On  arrival  at  Sungshan  Airport  in  Taipei, 
I  formed  my  first  Impressions  which  were 
repeatedly  confirmed  throughout  my  visit. 
Greeted  by  a  welcoming  party  led  by  the 
versatile  and  eloquent  Mr.  Ku  Cheng-kang, 
the  Secretary  of  the  National  Assembly,  I 
was  introduced  to  many  civilian  leaders  and 
members  of  the  press.  Tlielr  decortim.  their 
questions,  their  general  behavior  suggested 
at  the  very  start  a  depth  of  critical  Intel- 
lectual inquiry,  a  vigorous  concern  about  the 
cold  war  in  relation  to  both.  Pelplng  and 
Moscow,  and  a  wholesome  anxiety  concern- 
ing ways   and  means   to  win   this  war 

During  the  Initial  press  conference  I  laid 
special  stress  on  the  necessity  for  the  preser- 
vation and  intensification  of  the  free  world's 
antl-Communlst  spirit  which  both  Moscow 
and  Pelpin?  are  attempting  to  weaken.'  At 
the  basis  of  this  spirit  Is.  of  course,  the  ra- 
tional recognition  of  the  twin  imperialist 
forces  at  work  in  the  vast  Exira"=lan  land 
mas.s  The  questions  raised  by  the  corre- 
spondents were  most  stimulating  and  indi- 
cated a  deep  comprehension  of  the  multiple 
politico-economic  problems  posed  by  the  Red 
Russo-Chlnese  cojd  war  operations.  It  was 
my  privilege  also  to  make  my  first  broadcast 
to  the  Ch'.nere  mainland  at  this  time.  The 
message  emphasized  my  hopes  for  an  early 
liberation  of  the  captive  Chinese  on  the 
mainland. 

Tlie  Grand  Hotel,  at  which  I  stayed  for 
several  days,  cannot  escape  mention.  It  Is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  structures  in  all 
of  Asia.  Situated  on  a  hill  overlooking 
Taipei,  the  provisional  capital  of  free  China, 
It  truly  symbolizes  the  rich  cultural  back- 
ground of  China  and  the  art  and  beauty  of 
Its  people.  Taste,  grace,  individuality,  and 
a  spiritual  resourcefulness  are  resplendently 
displayed  In  Its  architecture  and  sculptural 
evidences.  In  tliese  serene  surroundings  my 
first  Impressions  were  further  deepened  that 
diy.  A  young  representative  of  the  Clilnese 
educational  radio  program  visited  with  me 
to  record  an  Interview  The  Interview  dealt 
with  a  broad  array  of  subjects  pertaining  to 
the  cold  war  and  U  S.  foreign  policy.  Later 
in  the  evening  of  the  first  day  a  young  and 
quite  affable  journalist  from  the  Great 
China  Evening  News  called  for  a  similar  In- 
terview. In  all  of  this,  what  struck  me 
deeply  w.is  the  youthfuiness  and  expert  re- 
sourcefulness of  these  Indf^pendent  and  ofR- 
clal  Interviewers,  characteristics  which  I 
later  found  to  be  quite  generalized  In  every 
other  sphere  of  free  Chinese  society. 

According  to  seme  American  mvthmakers, 
Taiwan  Is  supposed  to  be  an  Island  of  old 
and  aging  men  and  women,  a  hotbed  of 
policemen,  and  a  tyrannical  dictatorship  In 
constant  conflict  with  the  Taiwanese  and  the 
aborigines.  Wherever  he  toured,  Uiis  writer 
brought  these  and  other  matters  up.  He  also 
looked  for  himself  to  ascertain  the  validity 
or  untruth  of  these  conceptions.  Naturally 
the  elements  In  each  of  these  conceptions 
were  and  are  present,  but  whether  they  ap- 
pear In  the  forms  cast  by  these  conceptions 


is  the  point  at  Issue.  And  with  some  back- 
ground anyone  having  the  advantsiget 
granted  this  writer  would  bo  able  to  detect 
the  relevancy  and  pertinence  of  these  gen- 
eral notions  to  the  real  circumstances  of 
Taiwan  Province. 

My  travels  up  and  down  Taiwan  and  over 
on  Quemoy  have  convinced  me  of  one  power- 
ful truth;  namely,  the  extent  to  which  we 
Americans  lend  ourselves  to  fictitious  t>ellef8 
built  upon  many  a  chasm  separating  reality 
and  subjective  conception.  Whether  at 
Yangmingsan  or  Sun  Moon  L>ake.  whether  at 
the  Taiwan  National  University  or  at  a  Chi- 
nese opera,  whether  at  the  Historical  Art 
Museum  or  In  the  battlefront  town  of  Kin- 
men  City,  the  opportunity  to  mix  freely, 
to  exciiange  views  critically,  and  to  observe 
closely  was  ever  present.  I  seised  every  such 
opportunity. 

Considering  the  above  myths  on  age  and 
the  like.  Just  imagine  how  you  would  have 
reacted  to  the  foUow'lng  facts.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  age.  over  40  percent  of  the  population 
falls  into  the  14  years  and  under  category. 
In  government,  business,  education,  and  the 
military,  young  men  and  women  occupy 
some  of  the  most  Influential  positions.  As 
to  policemen,  the  ratio  on  Taiwan  per  thou- 
sand of  population  is  less  than  that  prevail- 
ing in  our  large  cities  and  towns.  Where  in 
several  of  our  cities  it  is  about  U  for  every 
thousand,  there  it  is  less  than  1.  As  to  the 
presence  of  a  dictatorship  and  some  constant 
conflict  with  the  Taiwanese  and  the  aborig- 
ines, these  allegations  are  also  of  distorted 
value  and  usually  uttered  without  fair  per- 
spective. A  nation  at  w.-ir.  a  nation  with 
customs  and  traditions  different  from  ours 
could  scarcely  be  expected  to  have  the  same 
institutional  patterns  of  government  and  the 
like  as  ours — this  aside  from  the  pertinent 
question  about  the  value  of  such  imputed 
conformity.     But  more  of  this  below. 

FREZ    CHINA'S   "ELAN    VITAL" 

The  permeating  and  driving  force  In  the 
free  Chinese  society  is  unquestionably  the 
bvimlng  desire  and  hope  for  the  liberation  of 
the  Chinese  mainland.  Unless  one  is  blind 
or  plainly  insensitive,  this  force  cannot  but 
be  felt  in  all  its  suffusiveness  in  every  sphere 
of  day-to-day  existence  on  Taiwan.  It  Is  In- 
separably t>ound  with  the  "elan  vital"  of 
free  China's  total  orientation  and  activity, 
namely  its  vigorous  and  realistic  anticoni- 
munism.  On  this  battlellne  of  freedom,  just 
a  few  miles  from  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  it 
is  understandable  why  the  depth  and  scope 
of  this  spirit  far  exceed  what  one  witnesses 
here.  The  realities  of  captivity  and  alien 
domination  are  closer  to  home.  Yet  this  ob- 
viously is  no  excuse  for  our  Intellectual 
blindness,  despite  the  span  of  the  Paclflc. 

It  Is  not  possible  to  describe  here  all  the 
events  which  have  Impressed  me  with  this 
fundamental  truth,  but  a  few  salient  ones 
should  be  mentioned.  The  annual  Freedom 
Day  observance  held  on  January  23  through- 
out Taiwan  province  Is  an  outstanding  one. 
Thousands  congregate  In  all  cities  and  towns 
to  rededlcate  themselves  to  the  objectives  of 
driving  the  alien  rule  out  of  Peiping  and 
thus  also  contributing  heavily  to  the  expan- 
sion of  world  freedom.  As  one  of  Bj>eaker8 
in  the  capital  city  of  Taipei.  I  said  with  all 
sincerity  and  feeling  that  "in  a  real  senr,e 
this  Freedom  Day  Is  a  day  of  observance  by 
all  lovers  and  fighters  for  freedom,  no  matter 
where  they  are."  * 

Tallu  with  students  and  scholars  at  the 
National  Taiwan  University  and  at  centers 
In  other  cities  pointed  up  tlie  same  powerful 
and  vigorous  spirit  of  anticommunism.  My 
survey  of  tiic  remarkable  work  of  the  China 
Broadcasting  Company  confirmed  it,  and  at 
a  luncheon  witii  Chinese  ex-POW's  the  sub- 
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Ject  was  all-consuming.  I  was  a  gtiest  of 
honor  at  the  opening  ceremony  of  the  bas- 
ketball tournament  for  the  Freedom  Cup, 
and  there,  too,  the  overall  theme  was  the 
same  It  w.as  heard  and  felt  throughout  a 
full  day  meeting  with  leaders  of  all  civilian 
organizations  n  Taipei  following  Freedom 
Day.  And  the  enthusiastic  response  of  these 
leaders  to  my  t.alk  on  efforts  In  this  country 
to  establish  a  Special  House  Committee  on 
Capti\e  Nations  was  most  satisfying.* 

Events  of  this  kind  can  be  multiplied  in 
sphere  after  sphere  to  substantiate  the 
observation  ir.ade  here  My  hours-long 
talk  with  our  astute  Ambassador  Everett 
F  Drumrlght,  who  filled  me  in  on  many 
essential  matt<ars,  provided  me  with  addi- 
tional InslghtH  into  this  ba.sic  force  of 
llberaiionist  tliought  and  feeling  in  Tai- 
wan. As  I  stated  publicly  later,  "the 
people  of  the  United  States  can  well  be  proud 
of  our  Ambassador  in  Taipei.  '  He  know.s  the 
language,  he  knows  the  people,  and  he  poss- 
esses a  background  on  tlie  Orient  tiiat  is  well 
nigh  unsurpasiiable.  It  was  evident  to  me 
that  Ambassador  Drumrlght  was  slated  soon 
for  reassignment.  However,  should  Adm 
Alan  G.  Kirk  lie  assigned  as  our  new  Am- 
bassador to  the  Republic  of  China,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  spirit  of  liberation  among  the 
energetic  people  of  free  China  will  be  sym- 
pathetically understood.  It  was  not  without 
good  reason  that  Admiral  Kirk  served  as  the 
head  of  the  American  Committee  of  Libera- 
tion and  later  was  the  chief  of  the  old 
Psychological  Strategy  Board. 

PARLIAMXKTARY     GOVERNMENT     IN     TV.T.Z     CHIN.^ 

To  understand  with  perspective  and  fair- 
ness the  Government's  position  In  free 
China,  one  mu:3t  bear  In  mind  certain  hard 
facts  of  political  life  on  this  Asiatic  front 
of  world  freedom.  The  first  and  all-domi- 
nant fact  Is  that  the  liberation  of  the  main- 
land is  the  pri.Tie  objective  of  the  Republic 
of  China.  Although  far  too  many  still  fall 
to  comprehend  this  basic  spiritual  axiom  of 
free  Chinese  existence,  It  Is,  indeed,  the  Re- 
public's raison  d'etre  as  well  as  an  agency  of 
political  power  for  the  interests  of  the  free 
world.  Tliose  who  would  attempt  to  pollute 
or  undermine  this  sustaining  faith,  whether 
in  the  name  of  "democracy''  or  simple  antl- 
Presldcnt  Chiang  bias,  are  either  blindly  or 
clearly  working  In  the  interests  of  imperial 
Red  totalitarianism. 

For  many  obvious  reasons  comparisons 
with  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  will 
not  do.  PoliticiLlly,  culturally  and  geographi- 
cally the  cases  are  not  parallel  Though  both 
possibilities  are  of  crucial  importance  to  the 
expansion  of  freedom,  the  defeat  of  Peiping 
has  far  greater  Immediate  consequences  for 
the  collapse  of  Moscow's  empire  than  does 
the  liberation  of  East  Germany.  Moreover, 
Bonn's  llberatlonlst  spirit  appears  to  be 
steadily  sapped  by  Anglo-American  quasl- 
appeasement.  This,  happily  enough,  is  not 
the  case  in  Taipei.  Thus,  for  good  reason 
the  Free  Chinese  Government  cannot  tolerate 
any  political  activity  which  would  cause  this 
mainspring  of  freedom  to  stagnate.  The 
case  of  Lei  Chen  and  the  development  of  a 
dlstractlve  "Ta.wanese  Party"  fall  Into  this 
category. 

Over  and  above  this  Indispensable  requisite 
of  loyalty  and  adherence,  there  Is  consid- 
erable democratic  expression  and  criticism 
in  the  Republic  of  China.  If  one  talks  unln- 
telllgently  about  an  imitation  of  American 
democratic  Institutions,  then  my  sole  reply 
is  "Where  else  in  the  world  will  you  find 
this,  assuming  that  this  Is  at  all  desirable  or 
possible?"  Corruption?  Sure  there  are  In- 
stances of  corrupt  dealings  there  as  here  or 
anywhere  else.  Corruption  found  under  the 
Truman  and  Eisenhower  administrati  uis  did 
not  blacken  the  entire  administration.     Re- 
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ports  of  alleged  deals  In  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment were  readily  given  while  I  was 
there,  and  it  was  not  unusual  to  hear  from 
students,  workers  and  others  criticisms  di- 
rected at  the  Government 

The  opportunity  of  talking  at  length  with 
Government  leaders  and  representatives  and 
also  members  of  opposing  political  parties 
(Democratic  Socialist  Party  and  the  Young 
China  Party)  furnishes  real  InslghU  Into 
the  liberal  and  democratic  inclinations  of 
free  Chinese  society.  The  writer  had  this 
opportvmity  in  abundance.  His  conversa- 
tions with  President  Hwang  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Yuan,  the  President  and  members  of  the 
Control  Yuan,  the  Speaker  of  the  Provincial 
Assembly,  the  mayors  of  Taipei.  Talchung, 
Tainan  and  Kaochslung  Cities  and  many 
others  were  forthright  and  frank  The  one 
Indelible  Impression  he  left  with  was  that 
there  are  genuine  political  counterparts  of 
our  elected  representatives.  Oxir  political 
battles  have  nothing  over  theirs,  and  their 
psychology  and  behavior  are  parallel  to  ours. 
After  all,  many  of  them  are  graduates  of 
American  universities  Significant,  too,  is 
the  fact  that  many  are  natives  of  Taiwan 
Province. 

Again.  In  this  necessarily  qualified  demo- 
cratic environment — qualified  solely  by  the 
requisite  of  mainland  China's  liberation 
which  logically  cannot  brook  the  dlvisionlsm 
implied  by  the  notion  of  a  Republic  of 
Taiwan — the  penchant  for  critical  Inquiry 
and  learning  on  the  part  of  student  groups 
augurs  well  for  the  future  of  China.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  address  them  and  others 
on  a  variety  of  subjects.  In  Talchung  City 
I  lectured  on  "Free  China's  Increasing  Rec- 
ognition of  the  Captive  Non-Russian  Nations 
In  the  U.  S.  S.  R";  in  Tainan,  the  subject  was 
"Moscow  and  Peiping's  Reactions  to  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  Resoiulion";  and  in  Koah- 
Blung,  an  address  was  given  on  "Significant 
Parallels  in  the  Tragedies  and  Plights  of 
Captive  Europe  and  Captive  China."  In  all 
three  cases  the  response  of  the  students  and 
others  was  stimulating  and  challenging. 
With  constructive  intent  they  consistently 
sought  the  relationship  of  the  factors  and 
forces  brought  out  in  these  subjects  to  the 
fundamental  liberation  policy  of  their  own 
Government. 

The  myths  of  corruption  and  undemo- 
cratic government  In  free  China  must  be 
ceaselessly  attacked  In  this  country.  Their 
circulation  Is  both  unjust  and  detrimental 
to  the  most  powerful  ally  we  have  In  Asia. 
Seeing,  again,  is  believing^seelng  their  gov- 
ernment in  action,  seeing  their  Independ- 
ent papers  at  work,  seeing  their  remarkable 
broadcast  activities,  seeing  their  educational 
Institutions  and  the  expanding  reservoir  of 
free  Chinese  culture  The  chasm  between 
our  myths  and  their  realities  Is  tremendous — 
Indeed,  incredible.  The  truth  Is  that  free 
China  Is  a  showcase  of  democracy  In  Asia. 

THE    SUPPOSED    ECONOMIC    DRAG 

When  we  turn  to  the  economic  sector, 
the  foolishness  of  our  myths  becomes  quite 
evident.  I  couldn't  have  emphasized  this 
more  over  Radio  KGU  in  Hawaii  and  the 
Georgetown  University  Forum.  While  too 
many  have  come  to  believe  that  the  Re- 
public of  China  constitutes  an  economic 
drag  for  us.  reality  shows  a  phenomenal  ec- 
onomic development  with  decreasing  rela- 
tive dependence  on  the  United  States.  In 
the  last  10  years  over  a  billion  dollars  have 
been  given  In  economic  aid  to  free  China, 
but  In  the  past  4  years  the  rapid  economic 
strides  made  by  the  Republic  at  a  per  an- 
num Increase  of  8  percent  render  the  .aver- 
age $100  million  per  year  of  aid  smaller  in 
significance. 

No  Important  economic  project  or  develop- 
ment was  overlooked  by  me.  My  visits  and 
inquiries  covered  the  Shlhmen  Reservoir, 
the  Taoyuan  Exhibition  of  Land  Reform 
Achievements,  several  random  farms  outside 
Taipei,  the  Taiwan  Aluminum  Co.  and  the 


Taiwan  Petroleum  Refinery  Co.  in  Kaohsiunp, 
ae  well  as  briefings  at  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment. A  5-hour  conference  with  highly  In- 
formed memljers  of  the  sixth  section  of  the 
Kuomlntang  afforded  me  information  about 
economic  conditions  on  the  mainland  which 
I  doubt  are  available  to  our  own  governmen- 
tal agencies.  On  the  basis  of  all  these  ob- 
servations and  data  I  am  Impressed  by  two 
stalwart  :'acts:  (1)  The  agricultural  develop- 
ment ani  reforms  of  free  China  make  It 
truly  a  model  for  ail  Asian  African,  end  some 
Middle  East  countries;  and  (2i  the  free  Chi- 
nese economy  is  by  sheer  qualitative  contrest 
a  powerful  cold  war  weapxjn  against  Peiping. 

Here,  too.  It  Is  amazing  to  contrast  eco- 
nomic reaUtles  with  the  myths  spread  In  this 
country.  Although  there  is  considerable 
room  for  the  further  development  o'  cntre- 
preneuriallsm,  the  "sheep  '  have  shown  enor- 
mous initiative  and  resourcefulness  In  pri- 
vate risk  taking.  Industrial  production  has 
grown  by  about  three  times  what  it  was  in 
1953.  Agriculture  has  Increased  by  50  per- 
cent, though  rising  consumption  has  con- 
verted Taiwan  into  a  net  importer  of  rice. 
More  meat  and  rice  are  eaten  here  than  in 
other  pai-ts  of  Asia.  The  gross  product  of 
free  China  stands  over  a  billion  U.S.  dollars 
for  a  population  of  about  11  million.  The 
population  growth  rate  is  around  3  5  percent. 
There  are  some  800,000  farmers  who  under 
the  land-to-tiller  program  own  their  own 
farms.  Agricultural  representatives  from 
other  parts  of  Asia  and  -Africa  come  to  Tai- 
wan to  learn  from  the  shmmg  example  built 
here. 

There  is  unquestionably  much  room  for 
expansion  and  improvement  in  industry, 
commerce  and  trade.  Private  investment  Is 
belns;  steadily  encouraged  and  tourism 
should  attract  considerable  capital.  The 
present  third  4-year  plan  (1961^1  entails 
new  capital  investment  of  SM  billion  (U.S  ). 
Much  rationalization  Is  needed  In  the  mar- 
keting of  Industrial  products.  But  consider- 
ing these  and  other  needs,  the  fact  Is  that 
the  economy  of  free  China  Is  flourishing. 
What  in  time  will  be  of  concern  to  all  is  its 
rapidly  expanding  population.  Where  can 
It  go?  Tlie  only  sensible  ansv  er  la  the  main- 
land The  motive  force  behind  \he  rapid  eco- 
nomic development  is  the  eventual  liberation 
of  the  mainland.  As  shown  before,  this  ob- 
jective is  also  free  China's  reason  for  exist- 
ing and  prospering  Thus  the  economic,  the 
demographic  and  the  political  merge  Into  a 
massive  force  for  freedom  And  the  force  is 
properly  and  sanely  oriented  toward  libera- 
tion. 

FREE  china's  LIBERATION  POLICY 

In  a  solid  sense  the  Republic  of  China 
must  continue  to  exist  not  only  to  liberate 
the  mainland  but  also  to  liberate  the  United 
States  from  Its  recurring  psychoses  of  apathy 
and  appeasement  toward  Russian  and  Chi- 
nese totalitarian  Imperialism.  I  made  this 
point  In  a  lecture  on  "The  Free  World's  Ines- 
capable Policy  of  Emancipation"  presented  in 
Government  Hall  in  Taipei.*  Conferring  with 
leaders  of  civic  Chinese  organizations,  I  was 
deeply  moved  by  the  logic  and  practical  com- 
mon&ense  of  their  position  on  liberation. 
In  both,  a  lecture  on  "The  Liberation  Policy 
of  the  United  States"  and  an  exchange  of 
views  on  the  Republic's  policy.  I  couldn't  help 
but  fully  agree  with  Chairman  Ku  Cheng- 
kang  and  China's  members  In  the  Asian  Peo- 
ples' An tl -Communist  League  as  to  the  utter 
vagueness  of  present  U.S.  policy  and  the 
fact  "that  only  a  policy  of  liberation  could 
avert  a  third  world  war."  • 

Difficult  as  It  Is  for  me  to  make  these  ad- 
missions, the  truth  is  that  they  are  founded 
on  fact.     Some  of  them  I  made  on  a  half 


»  "A  Sound  Policy  Toward  the  Enslaved  Na- 
tions," Mainland   China.  Feb     1,    1962 

'  "China  Call  for  Global  Freedom  Cru- 
sade." China  News,  Jan,  24,   1962. 
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hour  USIS  broadcast  and  to  this  day  I  won- 
der how  much  of  It  was  approved.'  This 
&rst  concerns  the  \inderstandlng  and  knowl- 
edge of  Free  China's  leaders  In  regard  to 
the  policy  of  liberation.  Having  had  much 
to  do  with  this  policy  here,  I  can  frankly 
state  that  they  have  a  keener  appreciation  of 
it  than  many  of  our  own  leaders,  particu- 
larly those  who  naively  believe  you  can  do 
business  with  Khrushchev.  You  may  ex- 
plain this  in  terms  of  their  close  proximity 
to  the  problem.  Whatever  the  cause,  the 
fact  remains  as  given.  Should  a  mass  erup- 
tion take  place  on  the  mainland,  involving 
both  the  military  and  the  civilian  popula- 
tion. President  Chiang  would  have  his  op- 
portunity to  exercise  in  full  this  sane  policy." 
The  question  is  whether  he  would  allow  a 
likely  U.S.  policy  drag  make  this  a  fore- 
gone opportunity.  In  the  writer's  Judgment, 
as  he  publicly  expressed  it  in  Taipei,  the 
Republic  should  do  everything  presently  pos- 
sible to  incite  such  an  eruption. 

A  second  point  of  admission  la  that  free 
Chinese  leaders  have  a  far  more  enlightened 
understanding  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
many  captive  non-Russian  nations  within 
it  than  most  of  ouri.  This  was  clearly  Indi- 
cated to  me  In  a  half-hour  meeting  with  Pres- 
ident Chiang  Knl-ihelc  whose  health,  vlgur, 
and  mental  alertness  plainly  contradict  other 
mythical  siorlM  circulated  here"  Ceruinly 
nowhere  did  I  encounter  the  nbiurdltlei  com- 
mitted by  Hecretnry  of  Htnte  Rusk,  for  whom 
Ukrrttiie,  Oeorilft,  i\nd  Armenia  »r«  "tradl- 
ilmiul  ))ttrts  of  U\e  Movlel  Union"'"  With 
rvipect.  U)  lite  nuptlve  iion.RuMlitn  nnllmiN 
I  «tniad  thore  whnt  recantly  I  «tre«iiid  hern 
Tho  Inck  of  nn  linnHliullvp  poaitive,  niul 
winiititii  policy  OdMtlinitiN  Ui  he  mir  blltfht  "  " 
tit  It  Ipctiiro  iiven  nt  M\nlr  Artnod  i<*iiroeii 
NinrT  CollPRP  tin  Iha  l)n«ln  niihjpi't,  '  Thii 
riiMliiii  rif  llin  MniiolliliU'  MllKnry  PnWPr  or 
titn  UMrin."  I  i*RnmliiP(l  the  Impmuiit  of 
tho  nnii'KiiMlAit  rtntiiins  mid  riniiid  a  moni. 
rerpptiVB  uiirtprKinndiiiit  tm  ih»  purl  of  the 
luullpticf  In  fnot,  II  Tnr  HVirpaMVd  my  rx* 
pprlptioM  In  thU  country  An  narllpr  nrtlrle 
tmnnlftled  Into  Chlncne  may  hnvp  coiurlb- 
uipd  to  this  " 

These  and  other  fundnmontul  dlfTprpncpn 
between  their  undcrBtandlnu  nnd  ovim  go  a 
long  way  to  nccovint  for  the  easy  myths  dis- 
seminated In  this  comitry  My  visit  to  Kin- 
men  and  luncheon  with  General  Wnng  wore 
enough  to  establish  the  Actions  discussed  by 
our  presidential  aspirants  In  1960.  If  Kin- 
men  and  Matsu  are  militarily  dispensable, 
then  we  might  as  well  throw  In  Taiwan, 
Okinawa  and  Hawaii  The  military  fortress 
of  Kinmen  is  vitally  Important  to  the  defense 
of  Taiwan,  to  the  defense  of  free  Asia,  and 
to  the  liberation  of  the  mainland.  Though 
It  may  seem  farfetched  to  some.  In  terms  of 
the  liberation  policy  It  Is  vital  also  to  Laos 
and  Vietnam  where  free  Chinese  forces  may 
yet  be  employed,'-' 

After  my  visit  the  pattern  of  a  campaign 
developed  In  several  free  world  quarters  tor 
the  shipment  of  US  surplus  food  to  main- 
land China  where,  despite  the  blind  state- 
ments    of     General     Montgomery,     famine, 


'  Interview  on  Free  China.  U  S  Informa- 
tion Service,  Jan.  24.  1962 

"'Professor  Dobriansky  Hixs  Great  Confi- 
dence in  Free  China's  Recovery  of  Main- 
land," China  Post,  Jan  31,  1062 

°  Dobriansky  Visits  P^ee  China,"  Toreign 
Service  Courier,  Georgetown  Unlverslij' 
March  1983,  p   13 

'"  Author's  criticism  on  Rimk'B  notion,  Buf- 
falo Coiirler-Ixpresi,  Apr    1    lUflj 

"  'Captive  NftllQUi  Policy  Cleavagea  Are 
Detailed,"  World,  Apr    17,  luflj    WaahinBton 

DC  p  la 

"  Hie  Adjustment  of  BoSfial  huutlumyu- 
Ul  Omiospis  CH>uo«riiiii||  Aiuicniuiutiiiuin 
Hiut   BmUMIIh  auvliil  Hukkla      Miuttirii   Pull- 

m  {.t«tt«  Viwu«Hut,    i'ltuut  iVixi    It'.  j.i  itioj 


starvation,  and  resistance  are  rife  This  pro- 
posal must  be  opposed  In  favor  of  a  food- 
for-liberation  campaign,  starting  with  the 
donation  of  food  by  the  people  of  the  Re- 
public of  China.  This  is  only  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  concrete  things  that  could  be  done  to 
further  liberation  and  freedom  In  sharp 
contrast  to  the  views  of  some  this  writer 
emphasizes  again  that  the  Republic  of  China 
is  our  strongest  ally  in  Asia.'  To  appreciate 
this,  one  should  begin  to  pierce  the  myths 
with  the  empirical  test  of  seeing  Is  believing. 

Declaration  of  the  Mass  Meeting  in  Sup- 
port OF  THE  People  of  Captive  Nations 
FOR  Freedom 

Behind  the  Iron  Curtain  In  Europe  and 
Asia  there  are  more  than  800  million  people 
enslaved  by  the  Communist  regimes.  Out- 
side the  Iron  Curtain,  the  people  of  free 
nations  are  facing  the  threat  if  Communist 
aggression  that  tries  in  every  pos^sible  way  to 
conquer  the  free  world. 

Yet  because  of  the  Communist  despotic 
rvile  that  runs  counter  to  human  nature,  and 
because  of  agricultural  failure  that  not  only 
catises  economic  recession  and  social  chaos 
bvit  also  threatens  the  rule  of  Ciininunlat  re- 
gimes, the  disintenraiinn  of  the  entire  inter- 
national Communlxt  innvtMutMit  !>■>«  now  lie 
come  an  ineviinble  iroiul  of  huioiy 

The    movement    of    ihi'    <'\\\>\\\f    Niiiiou,-. 
We^ek,  set  in  tnoilim  tiy  ihc  pcopif  mid  (inv 
eniMienl  of   ths  UiiUrd  H'atpn  \*iii\    ihd  nn 
tiuiBliiMtU'  irnipiiiiat)  and  Witrin  au|ipoii  .>r  .ill 
frno  liiillnlln  in   tlio   lti«l    :i   vtiala    linn   liiooi;h' 
nyinpatliv  anil  t'niu'tirn  to  Mu'  tmsinvtui  pcm 
|ll(tii    ilnitfulo  for   rrerdnlti  mul    lhdcipr<liiltiiiri' 
I'o  thcilll  til  la  U  n  Irollinhdoua  rill  otil  iiKrintihi 

An  A   I'umiil.  (if    tl\l«   PIU'oUl  itlliMMPli '      llif   rh 

dlavptt  p»o|iin«'  (iPlMvinliinnoii  to  rit/hi  !  -I 
fipptlom  nnd  ntfnliioi  «liU'viiMoii  lo  kiuiiiiik 
MliiiriPlltUln  111  a  (rmpM  ipili  hmt'd  wnh  nu'h 
pannliiU  (lay  A  I'nnvlni  inij  pi^of  f  'in  i- 
MlP  »tP«(IV  llHM'onun  In  I.Iip  iiiiiiiin'i  if  !i«i 
diim  sppKcro  who  linvp  rpVoHi-d  nt-'nlm'  Mm 
f'oMUiiutilni  rpiiimPK  and  havp  dcseilcd  the 
Cnmmutilni  rulp  In  ilip  lanf  v^-ar  Tht  oon* 
tinual  flow  of  thp  Iron  f'virtrun  ppopls  to 
Wpdt  Bprlln  nnd  thr  iprm!  nin««  cxod  ig  of 
ntnrvlng  Chltipse  pooplp  to  Hom/  Kong  and 
Mnrai)  M^  iinothrr  lUinn  pi  "  ; 

Irrespective  of  the  bulldin«  up  along  the 
Eaflt  Berlin  border  of  walls  bv  the  Commu- 
ni.^t-ruled  East  Germany,  nnd  regardleM  of 
the  reinforcement  of  Chinese  Communist 
patrols  along  the  Hong  Kong  border,  the  un- 
daunted willpower  of  the  enslaved  people 
to  break  through  the  Iron  Curtain  in  quest 
of  freedom  and  s\irvlvnl  is  irresistible  It 
will  one  day  flare  vip  into  an  anti-Commu- 
nist revolutionary  conflagration  and  bring 
about  the  collapse  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Nevertheless,  much  to  be  regretted  Is  the 
fact  that  some  free  nations  are  still  follow- 
ing a  policy  of  appeasement  and  compro- 
mise toward  the  disintegrating  Communist 
regimes  at  a  time  when  the  Iron  Curtain  Is 
falling  apart.  This  policy  of  appeasement 
and  compromise  is  manifested  clearly  m  the 
recent  convocation  of  the  Laos  Conference 
in  Geneva,  and  in  the  establishment  of  a 
coalition  government  in  this  Asian  country. 

Today,  when  the  Captive  Nations  Week  Is 
being  observed  m  the  United  States  and  In 
other  free  nations,  we  ctjnsider  It  necessary 
and  imperative  to  voice  some  opinion*  of 
our  own : 

1  We  are  of  the  convutiun  th.a  to  eatab- 
lUh  a  closer  lie  of  unity  among  the  free  na- 
tions and  to  adojn  an  unwavt-rii!)^  policy 
lowtird  the  CommunlHt  countrioh  i.i  ,ui  effec- 
tlvB  way  to  thwart  Conununut  naKifuhiuii 
and  expaublon  I'o  thiu  tuid  tht^  firi<  na- 
lUHia  inuitt  got  nU  o(  iiiotr  puiuy  nt  itppt<iint' 
mtiiit  and  luiniprniitiBt)   Hiaiut  nun  tui  ii.ii  do 


'  Hpjiuri  tiu  Kroti  China,"  Oenraatown 
Uuiuuaiiy  t*'unu<i  KttU  Jh  lUt);).  '  I'tnor  I'tuib 
a.  nitm     l(l«     (I'alluM  laud        Ni:w:.d''ii>      lloltg 

ki-'i>ki  Mat  J4   luuj 


fense  of  Berlin,  give  effective  aid  to  South 
Vietnam  and  Thailand,  maintain  freedom 
and  independence  In  Laos,  and  frustrate  the 
Chinese  Communist  military  Intimidation 
and  political  blackmail 

2.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  lofty 
ideal  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week  cannot 
be  achieved  merely  by  expressing  sympathy 
and  concern  for  the  enslaved  people.  They 
need  something  more  substantial  than  sym- 
pathy and  concern.  Only  positive  assist- 
ance and  concrete  action  can  help  the  en- 
slaved people  regain  their  freedom  Only 
these  can  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  tragic 
failure  of  the  Hungarian  revolution  and  the 
Tibetan  uprising 

3.  We  want  to  point  out  that  the  Iron 
Curtain  in  Europe  and  Asia  is  crumbling 
down,  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  for  the 
fre«  world  to  tear  down  the  Iron  Curtain 
which  makes  a  mockery  of  human  freedom 
and  dignity.  All  free  nations,  especially  the 
United  States  that  has  been  hailed  as  leader 
of  the  free  world,  must  not  let  this  favor- 
able opportunity  slip  by  Both  the  enslaved 
people  struggdng  for  freedom  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  and  the  free  people  fighting 
for  emancipation  of  the  enslaved  people  out- 
side the  Iron  curtain  are  In  need  of  «uj)p(>rt 
and  aaalsiance  to  translate  into  reality  the 
lofty  Ideal  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week 

T  i  a!'  frpp  natloiu  the  world  ovpt  the 
P"'  I  <-  I  thr  Itppuhllc  of  Chlnu  want  (o 
if|r  '  1,,  f  iiKiiin  Unit  our  aaiTPd  duly  in 
n  ,.r  Mill  Miiiii  to  ipunlii  our  mainland  and 
'o  iiii,iiiM|i,\!r  our  Pimlnvpcl  cnnipntrlotn 
ii'ir.  ihu  UuininuiilHl  rule  Wo  inuMi  I'uti- 
.  Hi  mate  lhl«  iiarrp<t  duly  of  ouri 

M'     ,   \v  ■  '!<     w  c  idn  iradv  at  all  tUliru  to  ri1« 

,.  iMi    Mil'   rmipd   Mlaim  and   all   frre 

I    I  oihliioii    Aliu^ulp    \i'[    iPitalii- 

1    ^  '   ii>  I  i  11  1 1    Ml  It  ml  |iidt'ppiidi<iii'i<  n|  t  lip  ph  • 

■tavfd  pe"|>:(<    iiriili.d    Hip   li'>li    (  iiiliilii    liuM) 

In  Europe  iiiui  .\^ut 

TiRT  or  A  Hi-Fio  M  Dnivmrti  »r  Mn  Ku 
OHINO-kano  I'nmuirNT  or  T»tr  ('min* 
OMAmn  AI'ACt.  Ai  iii»  Mais  MrfTlNO 
To  Orvr  •^rrronr  and  Am  io  ritr  Prori  m 
or  Tiir  ('AiTivr  Nmionh  in  Turin  .'■irBfiici  « 

»     1-   Inn  II'  iM 

L.iJ.ia  ,i:.U  ijrn'Jonien,  wr.  the  )wo))1p  of 
the  Republic  of  China,  are  giving  ovir  re- 
sponie  to  the  Captive  Nations  Week  move- 
ment sponsored  by  the  United  Stales  ot  the 
time  when  Internntlonnl  Communists  are 
Intensifying  their  aggressive  designs  in  an 
effort  to  achieve  world  conquest  and  when 
the  enslaved  peoples  shvit  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  In  Europe  and  Asia  are  struggling 
for  their  freedom  and  survival  It  is  Indeed 
a  source  of  great  encouragement  to  see  the 
sympathy  shown  and  support  given  by  the 
United  States  to  the  captive  nations  and 
their  peoples.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can- 
not but  be  conscious  of  ihe  magnitude  of 
our  responsibility  for  those  captive  nations 
and  their  peoples  whose  demand  for  delher- 
ance  has  become  more  urgent  than  ever 

"Freedom  and  slavery  can  never  exist  side 
by  side."  "Freedom  will  ultimately  triumph 
over  slavery"  These  are  the  basic  convic- 
tions of  all  those  who  love  nnd  strive  for 
freedom.  "To  tear  down  the  Iron  Curtain  is 
a  sure  guarantee  for  the  protection  of  the 
free  world"  and  "to  restore  the  freedom  of 
the  enslaved  peoples  is  the  most  efteciive 
measure  to  protect  the  peoples  who  are  still 
free."  These  are  llie  ways  to  strive  for  free- 
dom which  have  been  pointed  out  before. 
We  are  confident  that  these  convictions  and 
ways  to  strive  for  freedom  are  the  direction 
which  not  only  serves  dh  a  guide  to  our  cur- 
rent siruHK'le  hut  aUo  id  a  liiHtoric  rule  in 
the  strugulf  lor  rrtmdoni  by  mankind 

On  the  UivbiD  lit   ihu  rtiiuignitlun  und   In 

the  ItHht  df  \\\*  rMiMiriuuPiiis  of  the  present 

ti'rriive  sUuatlou    wii  hold  ihs  vmw   in«i, 

I    ,<  ,,ii,tw  iiip  Piiu  iiiiUiii  tii'M>«  <•'  U)»  (>i«pinii 

naUiili*     Woi^K     III  '>  Diituut     11     UnhiHUP*    thM 

Iff  I  WMVM  W  Kvi  .,o   .t  luniv*   M\\\  »'Mt»si«u.(- 
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nlst  policy  and  to  map  out  more  effective 
ways  and  means  in  the  fight  against  com- 
munism. Take  the  current  crisis  In  Asia 
for  an  example.  To  force  Laos  to  form  a 
coalition  government  and  to  send  the  refu- 
gees back  to  the  Chinese  mainland  from 
Hone  Kong  are  the  biggest  mistakes  made  by 
the  free  world.  The  recent  mobilization  on 
the  mainland  and  cor.ctn'rat;' n  cf  C'.mmu- 
ntst  tro<ipB  opposite  Kinmen  and  Mat:  u 
have  made  the  situation  at  the  Taiwan 
Straits  very  tense.  Tlie  Communist  Hsln 
Hua  News  Agency  broadcasted  that  the  con- 
centration of  Communist  troops  along 
coastal  areas  opposite  Taiwan  was  aimed  at 
dt fending  against  the  coui.t-er  tffcn.sive  by 
the  CVovernnient  f.'irces  An  analysis  of 
Communist  Intrleue.  however,  reveals  that 
the  recent  mobilization  by  the  puppet  re- 
gime is  designed  to  achieve  :he  following 
purposes: 

1.  To  test  President  Kennedy's  determina- 
tion to  defend  Kinmen  and  Matfu  and  to 
give  support  to  the  counteratts' k  apainst 
th:  mainland  by  the  Chlne«e  Government 
and  fit  the  same  lUne,  lo  mvide  otThhore 
Iblnnds  at  a  pr   \  :!..,',i.i  nionHUit 

2  To  create  n  lenhe  ntnio' phere  ht  tlie 
Taiwan  Hiralts  so  an  to  revive  the  drmund 
lo  K'vp  up  both  Klnnieu  nfvd  M  lUu  by  in- 
teriin!  :■  I'.ii!  Mpniiiders  v*  hour  ruliid*  are  doni- 
lljHi'd  by  frar  '  f  war  or  lo  inamu  uit  m  <■ 
World  puhli'  opinion  s^'aliinl  th«  rn'ovrry 
of  ihp  niaiiilaiid  hy  thr  chinrpp  ( idvpriunmt 

a  To  divpri  llip  ptKuiti.n  <if  ihp  ppi  plt< 
tiiidi  r  (  oiiiinuiiiPt  diMiiiiiai  loll  fioin  tiip  di« 
iii.il  mtiiaii.iii  i»i  l.oitii"  ihrouKli  nilliinrv 
m  ilillimntli  n  ntid  llirrruy  to  |  ut  lo  lui  end 
llip  ma*!*  pmimIuii  i>f  liiiiit>iv  rt  ru -ir*  rruin 
IliP  tnaliilaiid  Willi  li  rem  lird  U«  illDini  In 
Apiit 

4     I'll  pfun  Hip  vi  .y   f  "t    fiiMtirr  rupnuDlnti 

Iti  miutlipunt  Aula  hv  ii\iiiii'i  r  chiMiliiiM  In 
IhP  rum  nnd  hlltinii  nl  thr  writ  tnitice 
anil  I'V  pti'tptidiii,!  ii'  iimKr  nil  invimion 
i<"nliiitl  KlMinrn  niiil  Nt  ^  '  i  C'roin  \\\r  nl'ovr 
nil  .iMtiM  It  IP  ilnir  thill  (  oniinutildt  tn'<' 
lary  rn<'l)lllr.atloii  in  ut  oiirp  drfptiplvr  nnd 
ofTPlislve  In  nature  Tliey  npp^y  politlcn; 
hlncknuill  nnd  nii:itaty  n^'KienPioti  ^inuil- 
tanroimlv  The  striiteHlc  Koai  Ia  to  coiuiiirr 
thr  wliolp  rrg!  in  of  Asia  F'or  thu  rrioton 
the  nioPt  uri;ent  thing  fnclnp  thr  Asian  na- 
tions and  tliolr  peojilrs  \f  how  to  checkmate 
further  ConiniuMKl  expaiulon  nnd  how  to 
dcllvrr  the  enslaved  people  from  the  yoke 
of  Communist  rule. 

First  of  all,  we  have  to  point  out  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  are  Uie  source  of  all 
troubles  in  Asia  Tliey  pi  se  a  tl.rent  to  the 
freedom  of  mankind.  The  serious  famine, 
economic  exhau.^tion.  and  social  disorder  on 
the  mainland  have  depri\cd  th.c  C  immunlfis 
of  their  power  of  control  and  their  ru;e  has 
come  to  the  brink  of  collapse  We  shruld 
recover  the  mnlnlar.d  nr'.d  dfllver  millions 
upon  minions  of  our  suffering  compatriots  at 
an  early  date.  Khrushchev  clnm(jred  at 
Rumania  on  July  2  that,  f-hould  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  launch  counterattfick  against 
U»e  mainland,  it  would  be  counu-red  by  the 
combined  fi  rces  of  thr  Cimmuiust  taloi". 

Threat  tuch  as  this  by  Khrushchev  \^ 
nothing  new  Ui  us  Howevir.  wo  liave  to 
worn  llie  Kremlin  chieftain  that,  should  the 
Soviet  Union  have  Uie  audacity  to  stage  a 
nuclear  war,  she  would  be  the  first  one  to 
be  destroyed,  r.nd  that,  fchould  she  Involve 
herMlf  In  the  national  war  on  the  Chinese 
mainland,  hhr  wou  U  he  doi  med  tv.  f.ulure 
We  are  eonlldeiit  itiai  tlie  dcjilnu  t  ion  i  J  me 
pu))|H  I  t'ouiiiiuiiitit  r<|.'iinf  in  Ii  pinK  W'  uld 
deprive  hmlcl  Uubbla  ol  her  niain  calb-pav^ 
It  would  never  U ml  to  jilolial  war  on  Ua' 
OdUtrury    it  Ik  lia-  vmy   lo  aun   .t 

Nr.»t  wti  liiiv*  hloii  Ui  potiil  i>ui  ihui  ilut 
I  lilul   inUPV   lol    till'   ruilt'iit   iiuiB   Ui   Akia   \f 

dUD      lo      villi     Ut  I     ItlMl      Villi     Mliti    IndlUlilllllcl 

itHtioUH  Ui  A«iu  havD  (ltd   yul   uiiilru   ihpii> 
t.ii\ta  iitlii  a  iiUit(ii>  iiiiih       Kul    Mils  )iMt.ui. 

ll.i   ,     ,  lOOl.'l     I. .1-1      |.    o.l     ...    M.u,    \\\    \\\%   tlli>.,M      I 
,H,.,,i,.|     U.I     »'    ll.h.io...^    ^i(»,v    fU^    \\\^>\    f^\-> 


lectlve  efforts,  thus  giving  the  Communists 
the  chance  either  to  t>eat  or  to  nibble  at 
and  conquer  them  Individually  True  that 
there  Is  a  collective  security  organization  m 
the  shape  of  8E1ATO  in  Asia.  But  this 
organization  has  its  prenatal  and  postnatal 
drawbacks  The  deterioration  of  the  situa- 
tion m  southeast  Aiia  is  a  proof  that  this 
organization  is  incapable  of  checkmating 
Communlit  ai^gre.'.^l^n.  Its  failure  to  do  the 
ta.'k  It  is  supnosc-d  to  do  tells  us  that  the 
salvation  of  Asian  crisi.s  lies  in  the  unity  of 
all  antl-Communlst  nations  in  Asia. 

Therefore,  all  A^ian  peoples  should  urge 
their  own  governments  to  set  up  an  anti- 
Communlit  alliance  of  all  nations  in  Asia 
at  an  early  date.  TlUs  alliance  will  be 
responsible  for  mapping  out  the  common 
poUtlcal  and  military  tactics,  so  as  to  deal 
a  crushing  b'.ow  to  Communist  aggression 
with  their  combined  efforts.  It  Is  all  the 
more  necessary  for  the  antl-Communlst 
nations  in  the  Pacific  resrion  to  unite  them- 
selves so  that  this  collective  organization 
can  be  turned  Into  an  anti-CommunU  t 
alliance  of  ui:  nations  in  Asia  and  the  west- 
ern Pacific  rt-tiion  In  their  common  effort  In 
the  fctrutglc  i<'  erad.cale  the  Red  i>cr'.:  In 
AtiS 

h,l.ul.>  Wi'  h.4'  (•  to  pijlM  I-  .it  M.,.!  !hf 
tilled  .'  L.ifL  uk  Dip  Ifuder  of  Hit-  .'rer-  vkwi.ii 
I'lvlilii  I  hUm'.ni-  hripr.f  fiiilii  u  fchuli:  t  I  r 
kpwii.-ilJli.l)  I'll  llii-  fciiioUB  hll.iaMiii.  11,  AtUi 
lid.iy  While  ailinuiiig  till-  louiiiiii'  of  the 
I'liltrd  Mlulei  in  luKlug  Up  thp  .Piidtiehlp  in 
tl.f  \s  I'.ilvk.di'  anil  Ci  lUMiUliUt  kllo^u'.f 
in/,oii/i    I'l  iinin.oiiMn     wi^   ir«ii-l    to   'u\    tl.i,! 

to,.  (,il  iiB  1,1  I  ;i  ,,i|(  itl.iii  111  Die  !,k/'M  >^k!  .  ,  '  I 
1  "iHlIiuiiUlli    lu    Akia    lo    I'll.   I'liii     il.i-    li,: 

f     lUd    I.,     t'l""!'    1'""    *"'V    !o    Mir   r     ;>|M     I,    ,    r    1    .< 

A  lull  piM.'.cMi  mill  liii  Upd  i.n  owi  .  1,1  ii 
piMilljM'     pi-..i  s  111     li'-t     'I'OKH'.p     iin..;i.tl 

I  .iiMimi.iMu  111  tliin  .M  1  >  'ir  (i  1-  hpen  rvlwnys 
nil  Ihi'  ill  fi-t, Mir  ,fo't  liprnu  r  if  fh!#  the 
{'oiMMOiiil'-l  liinuriiin  In  Aelil  ti!>'-.  I'rr  "  r 
ni"ir  (iitnpni'.t  w;ih  rvrrv  pup'li.ii  d  .s  In 
virw  nf  IliiB  fiirf,  WP  hnvp  ti^  cnll  upon  thP 
t'l'trd  <f  'r':  to  rniVr  nti  '  nil!  itn  tMon 
of  hPr  antic  minunl'-f  p'  llry  m  A  \:\  In 
turning  lirr  pasPlve  ro:r  to  n  pnp|M^•p  '  tir 
Hhr  should  fir^t  of  nil  promote  the  estwbUh- 
mrnt  of  ihp  nntl-rommunict  alliance  of  all 
a;itl-CommunlKt  nat  "lis  In  Asln.  Mort  par* 
tlrulnrly,  fhe  rhouid  glvr  po.iltlve  eupport  to 
the  nntl-Communist  revolutlonnry  move- 
mrn.ts  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  so  that  the 
Rnti-Communi;t  force  outside  of  the  Iron 
CurUiln  can  be  brought  In'o  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. Only  thus  can  the  freedom  of  the 
enslaved  peoples  be  regained  at  an  early  date 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  econr^mlc  nnd 
political  crisis  with  which  the  nations  of  the 
Communist  bloc  have  been  co.-.fronted 
explain  that  communism  Is  not  nn  ideology 
wlilch  meets  the  requirements  of  the  man- 
kind. It  further  proves  that  the  C  >mmun:i-t 
revolutionary  movement  has  been  at  its  low 
ebb  and  Is  on  the  jjoint  of  complete  fail- 
ure Now  Is  the  time  for  the  whole  free 
world  to  unite  itself  to  deliver  the  enslaved 
peoples  from  the  clutches  of  Communist 
tvrnnny  Now  is  also  the  tlm.e  for  the 
Chinese  Government  and  its  people  to  rise 
up  in  carrying  out  their  sacred  mission  to 
recover  the  nianiland  and  t,j  rescxie  tlie 
mainland  people  under  the  yoke  of  Commu- 
nist rule  Time  Is  favorable  to  our  enemy 
It  is  hoped  that  the  free  world,  with  fpeciu. 
reference  to  the  United  States  ns  it*  leader 
will  hold  firm  the  chance  and  rpdmibir  ith 
etloria,  thus  hastening  the  day  to  luhipxe 
independenre  and  freedom  of  the  captive  nn- 
lioiik  and  their  peoples  and  thereby  uoiom- 
pU.'luuH  the  sailed  mltibiuu  uI  the  C«jiVive 
Nutioiib  Wipa  muvtmoiil. 

IKti.m    tup  China   News    Aug    90    lufta) 

Hi»l'a        1. 1    Hut'    I'AIMUk    J'».oVt  M    lUaioBie 
KmWI>'IJiiM 

I    ,...  ,|,,i.,.p        .'ii,,U,,u.,ido|        NiUv|i>t<        li.ultol) 

l-i  I   I    .    '■^\\  hi!   liik  Uimuki  ftVttHil  IH  Uke 


the  Initiative  In  helping  the  Communist  cap- 
tive nations  restore  their  freetlom. 

Speaking  at  a  mass  meeting  in  support  of 
the  captive  nations  this  morning,  the  Am- 
bassador said  the  Khrushchevs  and  Mao  Tse- 
tungs  of  today  are  "more  sinister"  than  the 
Hitlers  .'ind  MussoUnls  of  yesterday. 

The  Communist  dicUitors.  he  pointed  out, 
are  menacing  "our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and 
our  very  freedom  "  The  peril,  he  said  Ifi 
"more  deady  than  any  with  v<  hlch  mankind 
has  ever  been  confronted  ' 

Noting  the  suSenngs  of  the  Communist 
enslaved  peoples  and  the  recent  refugee 
exodus  from  U.e  mainland,  the  dean  cf  the 
diplomatic  corps  declared  "It  is  not  enough 
that  we  mobilize  to  help  these  refugees.  We 
must  first  resolve  to  hasten  the  hoiix  of  de- 
liverance of  those  left  behind  tlie  Iron  Cur- 
tain. 

"We  must  find  means  to  strengthen  their 
morale  so  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  strike 
llie  necessary  blow  for  freedom  when  the 
opportune  niomei^t  arises.  And  the  free 
world  must  be  leady  to  come  to  their  as- 
sistance when  they  rUe  In  revoll  against 
their  opprciisors" 

Ramon  Cii.led  on  the  We»t  to  coordi:.: 'c 
thPlr  pfToits  u  help  the  captive  nuiioi.h  rr- 
n  wT  ttu-ir  freedom  Hut  hp  ndd^d.  If  luc- 
( I  hf,  i«i  to  hp  ttchirvpii  the  United  Miniti  of 
Aiiirr;.  II  a*  the  iradPi  of  lh»  frpr  world  tn.ik! 
t.iKr  till  ii.itiuiive  viith  ijoifl  ar»d  imniuiai.M- 
nic.iMoik  I  hp.iivt  thP  othei  free  naiiunt 
u  ,,.    '.   '■     W   kult 

|Fti  111  M.r  Ctili.tt  !*i»t    Au|  90    lOflS' 

Cllli,Ni.     t'lU  re     I'toi'lt     IN     Maini  *^<ll    biA;^t 
An  I  11  1  Adv  *  I  I'   U     t't-Hle|N(i 

\-\    .   lii  '.'  1  i.    ■ '  e  Kill  »lii  K  VP'Mi'idwy  I  n:  t  ii 
1,11    i>,i.    I   iiii  n  r    piop:p   oh    thp    (  liliii    II. I'   > 
i.oil      In      H<i(!P      Mtl      unllnlftt  VRlloli       u  I  I  , .- ,  I   f 

lit'  oil' 1    Mr    ItP'l    I'PlpliiK    iPKiiiip    v^l.iU    ;l.   *fl 
•..illi'l  ihu  Ill-Ill   all   ;i   In  hti;  I  tl.-iie 

111   n   iiiPKK  KP   'p^d    I"     '''ic  fv^f^Ptiilily  tup* 

p.  Mil  k"  'I'r  p''  I  ■'■  of  tlir  iiipt.Vr  naUuht  DJf 
t,,r  pc,|!,c  if  M.r  Jtej  uhilr  iif  fhilia,"  l!>r 
i,,,(,  .;,.,,  IcKiiM  uigml  thr  nut.:.. III. d  pr  ; 
lu  li  N'  ill  rihirdlualioi',  w.th  ntM  1 -t'ou.i;,  ■.; - 
mm  r  M  cR  '.n  thp  free  trrrit  riP'-  t.-  I'.ri- 
thii  w  ti.p  t.inmunisl  reglinp,  rcninve  tl  r 
cnu»c  ol  disaKtpr  in  Asia,  de»lroy  conim.inlf in 
and  give  mankind  a  mw  chance  to  lead  a 
life  of  freedom  and  i^ence  " 

"During  tlie  past  year  as  the  Communist 
rule  assumed  increasing. y  tyrannical  pro- 
portions, our  rnainlnnd  compntriots  have 
staged  one  uprising  after  another,  the  Presi- 
dent said 

"Last  March,  Uu  Chen-szc  bravely  came 
over  m  a  Mig-15  In  recent  months,  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  refugees  have  tried 
to  flee  the  mainland  for  freedom, 

'A'.;  these  facts  are  a  prelude  to  the  out- 
break of  large-srale  anti-Communlst  move- 
ments and  the  total  collapse  of  the  Peiping 
regime." 

He  said  the  "inhuman  methods'  the  Reds 
employed  to  rrpress  the  cajtlve  peoples  had 
caused  "countless  human  tragedies." 

"Today,"  he  said,  "the  people  In  the 
Chinese  mainland  are  hovering  on  the  vr.-f-o 
of  death  Their  desire  for  deliver.mce  i< 
clearly  seen  in  reports  of  refugees  wh.o  flea 
liie  mainland  " 

Ttie  assembly,  presided  over  by  Ku  Cheng- 
k!i:.j7  f  t.,ilrnian  oi  the  Free  China  Relief  A»- 
(loi  iiitu  I.  w.in  attended  by  many  Chinese  civic 
le.idcrh  and  f  TMgn  diplomats. 

Kr    UHuia    UMim    hiAris    To    Auoi'T    MoU 

I'oblllVfc     An  M-CuMMl   NWt     PoLU  V     IN     FiR 

Laci      bNtsiAvk.!)    I'MJt'i  w     Ml  «;     Ii»     1  i«- 

th  \  1  tl       hAMoh 

Ko  I  IdUiK-Kciiti  pitaldPlil  ot  lh«  ChlHA 
Oh»»|jim-  \ii  the  A»i«»i  **t»wiili*  Aiill  I  itm» 
muiiuv  l.DHti^"''  yi'i'ttdUAy  uitfou  \\^\>  lu.ited 

tit,, ilk    Iw  ti"^      pi'D.Mii:   ttlpp.al    lo    lltti    MlM. 

I    .,.1,..,  ll.,.H     lui       ,..M      ...,l)     li.i    1  I  .1.1  ..  11.    l.vl.....i 
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At  h  maM  mMtlng  in  lupport  of  oaptlv* 
nations  and  p«oplM  In  th«lr  ttruggl*  for 
freedom,  Ku  aald  that  the  people  of  free 
China  want  to  call  upon  the  United  State* 
to  make  an  overall  revision  of  her  antl- 
Communlst  policy  In  Asia  by  turning  her 
passive  role  Into  a  positive  one. 

"She  should  first  of  all  promote  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  antl-Communlst  alliance 
of  all  antl -Communist  nations  in  Asia."  Ku 
pointed  out.  He  added:  "More  particularly, 
she  should  give  positive  support  to  the  anti- 
Communist  revolutionary  movements  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  so  that  the  anti-Commu- 
nist force  outside  the  Iron  Curtain  can  be 
brought  Into  the  Iron  Curtain." 

Only  thus  can  the  freedom  of  the  enslaved 
peoples  be  regained  at  an  early  date,  Ku  said. 

PASSIVE    POLICT 

Ku  also  criticized  the  United  States  for 
her  passive  policy  in  Asia.  "We  regret  to 
say  that,  so  far  as  her  leadership  in  the  fight 
against  communism  in  Asia  is  concerned, 
she  has  failed  to  grasp  the  key  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  Asian  problem  and  lacked  an 
overall  and  p>06itlve  policy,"  he  added. 

The  APACL  China  Chapter  president  Is 
the  first  civic  leader  in  China  who  has  openly 
criticized  the  United  States-Asia  policy.  He 
pointed  out;  "In  her  struggle  against  com- 
munism in  this  area,  she  has  been  always 
on  the  defensive.  Just  because  of  this,  the 
Communist  influence  In  Asia  has  become 
more   rampant  with   every  passing  day." 

The  meeting,  which  was  held  at  9  am  , 
was  attended  by  over  1,000  notables  and 
civic  leaders  Including  Philippine  Ambas- 
sador to  China,  Narcljo  Ramos,  president  of 
the  Legislative  Yuan  Huang  Kuo-shu,  and 
so  forth. 

Ambassador  Ramos  said  at  the  meeting 
that  it  is  not  enough  for  free  nations  to 
mobilize  to  help  refugees.  "We  must  first 
resolve  to  hasten  the  hour  of  deliverance  of 
those  left  behind  tlie  Iron  Curtain,"  he 
pointed  out. 

•'We  must  find  means  to  strengthen  their 
morale  so  that  they  may  be  prepared  to 
strike  the  necessary  blow  for  freedom  when 
the  opportune  moment  arises.  And  the  free 
world  must  be  ready  to  come  to  their  assist- 
ance when  they  rise  in  revolt  against  their 
oppressors,"  the  Philippine  envoy  said. 

GREATER   RESOLVE 

Ramos,  who  is  dean  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  in  Taipei,  said  that  he  feels  there 
should  he  a  greater  resolve  on  the  part  of 
the  democracies  of  the  West  to  coordinate 
their  efforts  to  help  the  captive  nations 
recover  their  freedom.  "If  success  is  to  be 
achieved,  the  United  States  of  America,  as 
the  leader  of  the  free  world,  must  take  the 
initiative  with  bold  and  imaginative  meas- 
ures. I  believe  the  other  free  nations  will 
follow  suit,"  he  fKJinted  out. 

A  three-point  announcement  was  also 
made  at  the  mass  meeting  in  which  demo- 
cratic nations  throughout  the  world  are 
called  up  to  change  their  compromise  policy 
to  a  positive  one. 

"We  regard  one  of  the  best  ways  to  cope 
with  Communist  aggression."  the  announce- 
ment said,  "to  be  the  strengthening  of  free 
world  solidarity."  It  added:  "We  have  to 
stand  firm  in  safeguarding  Berlin,  helping 
Vietnam  and  Thailand,  insuring  the  free- 
dom and  independence  of  Laos  and  shatter- 
ing any  Communist  attempts  to  start  a  war 
of  invasion  in  the  Taiwan  Straits  " 

The  announcement  also  pointed  out  that 
the  free  nations  should  replace  their  sym- 
pathy with  peoples  of  captive  nations  with 
full  support  and  translate  their  sj-mpathy 
in  action. 

"Now  Is  the  high  time  for  the  free  world 
to  destroy  the  Iron  Curtain  because  part  of 
it  has  been  opened,"  the  announcement 
added. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  AND  OIL 
DEPLETION 

Mr,  WAGOONNER.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
Ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  Gonzalez]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
hke  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers articles  that  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  July  7  and  July  8. 

In  response  to  these  articles,  Mr.  Fred 
W.  Shield,  of  San  Antonio,  prepared  the 
following  remarks  which  he  mailed  to 
the  editor. 

Under  pei-mission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  Include  the  statement  and  arti- 
cle at  this  point : 

The  attached  column  by  James  Reston  of 
the  New  York  Times  is  an  e.xample  of  the 
latest  epidemic  of  articles  by  some  Wash- 
ington columnists  who  have  taken  it  on 
themselves  to  needle  the  administration  and 
Congress  into  getting  rid  of  percentage  de- 
pletion during  the  next  go-round  on  taxes. 

Through  tongue-in-cheek  satire,  employ- 
ing ridiculous  and  spurious  analogies,  they 
are  trying  to  pump  up  "depletion"  as  a 
touchy  political  issue.  To  simplify  the  Issue, 
their  strategy  is  to  build  up  percentage  de- 
pletion as  a  special  largess  for  (1)  the  per- 
sonal benefit  of  Senator  Robert  Kerr,  of 
Oklahoma,  and   (2)   Texas. 

As  the  leading  oil-producing  State,  Texas 
does,  of  course,  have  a  large  stake  In  legisla- 
tion affecting  the  economics  of  oil  and  gas. 
but  the  cunning  antidepletlon  propa- 
gandists conveniently  overlook  the  fact  that 
operations  in  other  oil-producing  States  ac- 
count for  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  de- 
ductions granted  for  depletion  in  this  coun- 
try. The  simple  image  of  Texas  greed  which 
they  try  to  create  would  be  complicated,  of 
course,  by  naming  other  States  whose  econ- 
omy would  be  adversely  affected,  such  as 
Louisiana,  California.  Oklahoma.  New  Mex- 
ico, Wyoming.  Kansas,  Illinois.  North  Da- 
kota, Mississippi,  Colorado,  Arkansas,  Mon- 
tana, Alaska,  etc. 

The  unfunny  truth  is  that  the  economic 
reaction  to  abolition  of  percentage  depletion 
will  be  nationwide,  affecting  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  investors  in  American  oil  com- 
panies who  have  scarcely,  if  ever,  heard  of 
Senator  Kerr  and  wlio  have  only  a  vague 
idea  at>out  Texas. 

These  Irresponsible  needlers  would  want 
no  responsibility  to  the  consumer  who  would 
probably  have  to  pay  considerably  more  for 
petroleum  products  if  depletion  were  de- 
stroyed. Should  the  economic  function 
performed  by  percentage  depletion  be  re- 
placed by  increased  gasoline  prices.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  consumer  would  have  to  pay 
something  like  5  cents  a  gallon  more  for  his 
motor  fuel. 

The  fact  that  Senator  Kerr  has  substan- 
tial oil  interests  i  as  other  Senators  have 
agricultural,  banking,  manufacturing,  or 
other  Interests)  is  not  proper  grounds  for 
Indictment  of  this  essential  tax  provision. 
It  is  doubtful  that  impairment  of  the  per- 
centage depletion  rates  would  be  nearly  so 
harmful  to  Senator  Kerr's  personal  fortunes 
£is  it  would  to  an  Odessa  roughneck  whose 
Job  was  wiped  out  by  reduced  drilling  and 
exploration. 

It  Is  significant  that  none  of  the  colum- 
nists treating,  from  time  to  time,  on  depletion 
ever  seem  to  have  a  constructive  idea  as  to 
how  the  search   for   oil  and  gas  should  be 


Btimulutod  wltlio\it  perrentRgp  depletion 
Wlien  only  about  3  out  of  every  100  rank 
wildcat  wells  turn  out  to  be  succeMful  pro- 
ducers, it  is  obvious  that  there  must  be 
some  incentive  to  invest  capital  in  this 
search  Even  tlien,  liowever,  depletion  pro- 
vides only  about  $1  out  of  every  $4  which 
are  expended  in  the  development  of  produc- 
tion. 

Fatuous  writers  may  be  regaling  each 
other  and  even  some  important  members 
of  our  Government  with  their  cleverness  in 
poking  fun  at  Senator  Kerr  and  Texas,  but 
here  is  something  that  is  hard  to  laugh  off: 

Applied  to  current  annual  oil  production 
In  Texas  the  depletion  factor  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  amount  of  money  needed 
to  drill  about  7.000  wells.  This  would  in- 
volve something  like  $.340  million  worth  of 
drilling,  $55  million  of  pipe  and  other  well 
equipment  (which  is  made  in  places  like 
Pittsburgh.  Chicago,  and  other  non-Texas 
locales),  and  some  9153  million  in  cement- 
ing and  other  services.  Involved  in  this 
much  Industry  activity  would  be  about  $95 
million  In  annual  payrolls,  or  some  20.000 
Jobs. 

At  current  rates  of  discovery,  this  number 
of  wells  would  be  needed  to  locate  about  470 
million  barrels  of  reserves,  roughly  a  half 
year's  production  in  Texas. 

Furthermore,  industry  economists  esti- 
mate that  the  abolition  of  percentage  de- 
pletion a£  currently  calculated  could  actu- 
ally cause  a  loss  of  revenue  to  ail  levels  of 
government  that  would  run  into  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  This  is,  of 
course,  contrary  to  claims  that  cutting  de- 
pletion would  enrich  the  Federal  Treasury. 
Industry  studies  show  that  the  production 
of  a  barrel  of  crude  oil  generates  approxi- 
mately $2  In  taxes  at  various  government 
Jiu-lsdictions.  Less  production  would  be  the 
certain  result  of  reduced  oil  reserves,  which 
would  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  less 
drilling. 

Some  of  the  Washington  writers  are  trying' 
to  be  funny  with  depletion  today,  but  their 
purpose  Is  serious  and  If  they  are  successful 
in  their  alms,  the  results  will  be  tragic. 

Responsible  people  advocating  tax  cuts 
do  so  with  the  motive  of  stlmu'ating  the 
economy.  It  would  be  foolish  to  seriously 
cripple  one  of  the  most  Important  industries 
In  the  country  and  throw  thousands  out  of 
work  by  tampering  with  percentage  deple- 
tion. 

Development  of  this  country's  oil  reserves 
Just  happens  to  be  more  vital  to  the  United 
States,  its  standard  of  living,  and  military 
security,  than  Jokes  at  the  expense  of  Texas 
or  Senator  Kerr 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times.   July  8,   1962] 

Fiery    Run,    Va.:    Do    You    Feel    Depleted"' 

See  Secretart  Dillon 

(By  James  Rest-on > 

Fiery  Run,  Va.,  July  7. — SecreUry  of  the 
Treasury  Dillon,  who  is  not  yet  seasonally 
adjusted  to  the  summer,  has  fc>een  working 
away  In  Washington  on  a  new  tax  law,  and 
Is  going  around  asking  for  suggestions  about 
how  to  close  the  biggest  tax  UKipholes. 

Actually,  there  are  only  three  ways  to  get 
rid  of  the  biggest  lojphole  of  all — the  27' 2- 
percent  deduction  for  depletion  and  depre- 
ciation of  oil  and  gas  wells. 

The  first  is  to  get  rid  of  Texas,  which 
may  be  difficult.  The  second  is  to  shoot 
Senator  Robert  Kerr,  of  Oklahoma,  which 
Is  Illegal.  And  the  third  Is  to  apply  the 
principle  of  tax  deduction  for  depletion  to 
all  natural  resources. 

Part  1  of  section  611  of  title  26  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  deals  with  "natural 
resources"  and  is  based  on  the  idea  that  if 
you  have  a  natural  resource  which  Is  used 
up  or  "depleted"  with  the  passage  of  time, 
you  are  entitled  to  a  ux  deduction. 
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Mr  DUl'ins  nilstJikr  has  born  l;i  trying 
to  persundp  Texas  and  Senator  Krnn  t<i  give 
up  tills  bonanzji  They  want  to  be  paid  for 
the  oil  they  sell  and  paid  again  for  not 
BtlU  having  what  tliey  have  sold.  What 
Mr.  Dillon  could  do,  however.  Is  to  apply  the 
depletion  principle  across  the  board 

Take  pretty  girls  Nobody  would  deny, 
certainly  not  Senator  Kerr,  tiiat  they  are  a 
"natural  resource."  Also,  feminine  beauty, 
like  oil.  is  a  wasting  asset.  Nothing  depletes 
a  gal  more  than  having  a  flock  of  kids,  yet 
the  present  law  does  not  apply  to  her. 

This  is  clearly  an  injustice.  Section  611 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  says:  "There 
shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  in  computing 
taxable  Income  a  reasonable  allowance  for 
depletion  and  for  depreciation  •  •  •  accord- 
ing to  the  peculiar  conditions  in  each  case." 

Admittedly,  it  might  be  difficult  to  cal- 
culate the  value  of  depleted  beauty,  especi- 
ally since  there  would  indeed  be  "peculiar 
conditions  in  each  case."  Some  women,  for 
example,  depreciate  fast  and  would  therefore 
be  entitled  to  a  quick  writeoflf  or  deprecia- 
tion allowance. 

WHAT    ABOUT    PRIZEFIGHTERS? 

Also,  If  oU  wells  are  entitled  to  a  deple- 
tion allowance,  what  about  prizefighters? 
Nothing  depletes  a  man  quicker  than  a  hard 
punch  in  the  nose.  It  takes  longer  to  bring 
in  a  good  heavyweight  than  a  good  oil  well, 
and  the  supply  of  natural  prizefighters  is 
short. 

Thus,  the  American  prizefighter  is  at  a  dis- 
advantage. He  has  no  protection,  like  glass 
and  carpet  manufacturers,  from  foreign  com- 
petition. Ingemar  Johansson,  the  Swedish 
meteor,  has  a  tax  haven  in  Switzerland  and 
got  out  of  this  country  with  more  dubious 
foreign  aid  funds  than  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
But  the  poor  American  pug  Is  stuck  He 
blooms  and  fades  like  the  morning-glory, 
and  while  section  611  of  the  tax  code  pro- 
tects the  operating  mineral  interest  of  lead 
and  zinc — the  Senate  majority  leader,  Mike 
Mansfield,  comes  from  a  lead  and  zinc 
State — nobody  protects  the  operating  min- 
eral Interest  of  bone  and  gristle. 

Novelists  are  another  American  natural  re- 
-■^urce  with  a  high  depletion  rate.  They  de- 
plete themselves  gathering  enough  experi- 
ence to  write  a  novel,  and  then  deplete 
themselves  further  in  the  WTitlng.  The 
Treasury  Department  recognized  this  fact 
for  General  Elsenhower  when  they  let  him 
consider  his  memoirs  as  a  life  work  and  write 
them  off  as  a  capital  gain.  But  most  novel- 
ists shoot  their  whole  story  in  a  single  vol- 
ume and  usually  end  up  without  either  cap- 
ital or  gain. 

Secretary  Dillon  ought  to  put  these  points 
to  Senator  Kerr.  He  cannot  remove  the 
depletion  allowance  in  the  tax  structure 
without  removing  Senator  Kerr,  who  has  al- 
most as  many  oil  wells  In  and  around  Okla- 
homa as  he  has  votes.  But  the  Secretary 
might  be  able  to  appeal  to  the  Senators 
sense  of  humor,  if  not  to  his  sense  of  Justice. 

If  this  cannot  be  done.  Mr  Dillon  Is  in 
trouble.  For  he  cannot  recommend  a  gen- 
eral t.p.x  cut  without  tax  reform,  and  he 
cannot  get  a  fair  tax  reform  without  doing 
something  about  the  biggest  tax  loophole  of 
the  lot. 

In  fact,  the  oil  and  gas  depletion  allowance 
has  become  the  symbol  of  tax  inequality, 
and  Senator  Kerr  the  personification  of  the 
problem.  His  ptTlltlcai  influence  is  not  de- 
pleted but  enhanced  with  the  passing  of 
time,  so  Mr  Dillon  has  to  find  a  new  ap- 
proach, no  matter  how  silly. 


MR.  HALABYS  VISIT  TO  SAN 
ANTONIO 

Mr.    WAGGONNER      Mr    Speaker.   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 


m;in   fiom  Trxas   [Mr    Oon^mf?'    nioy 
fxtt;  li  hi.s  rcmnrk>><  at   thl.>;  point  m  the 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliorc  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Yes- 
terday I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  newspaper  rer>ort  of  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  Administrator  Mr. 
Najccb  Halaby's  visit  to  San  Antonio  in 
May  of  this  year.  This  was  the  occa- 
sion when  Mr.  Halaby  sought  to  dismiss 
any  question  about  the  advisabihty  of 
moving  the  San  Antonio  air  route  traffic 
control  center  to  Houston  by  attacking 
me  rather  than  dealing  with  the  subject 
under  question. 

In  an  effort  to  show  that  I  am  not 
alone  in  taking  exception  to  Mr.  Halaby's 
ad  hominem  appi-oach  to  this  problem.  I 
bring  to  the  att.ention  of  the  House  the 
editorial  comment  of  San  Antonio's  three 
leading  news  editors  on  this  same  inci- 
dent. 

On  May  22,  1962,  the  San  Antonio  Light 
made  editorial  comment  under  the  head- 
ing, "Halaby  Goofs,  "  saying: 

Najeeb  Halaby,  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  may  have  done  San 
Antonio  a  good  turn  by  forgetting  his  man- 
ners and  his  responsibilities  when  he  arrived 
at  the  airport. 

Mr.  Halaby's  rudeness  to  the  mayor  and 
the  president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
was  a  rebuff  to  the  entire  population  of 
Bexar  County. 

These  officials  were  seeking  to  protect  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  community  in  protest- 
ing the  proposal  to  move  the  air  traffic  con- 
trol center  from  San  Antonio  to  Houston. 

The  FAA  Administrator's  display  of  bu- 
reaucracy in  its  worst  form  w.is  a  reflection 
on  the  Democratic  administration  and  will 
not  sit  well  in  Wasliington. 

This  means  that  the  facts  which  Mr. 
Halaby  seems  so  reluctant  to  disclose  are 
likely  to  be  brought  out  in  the  open  and 
scrutinized   carefully. 

Representative  Henry  Gonzalez  reports 
tiiat  the  General  Accounting  Office  has 
agreed  to  make  an  investigation. 

We  are  entitled  to  know  whether  the  clos- 
ing of  control  centers  in  San  Antonio  and 
New  Orleans,  and  the  creation  of  a  new  cen- 
ter in  Houston,  is  justified  on  the  grounds 
of  safety,  efficiency  and  economy 

So  far  as  San  Antonio  Is  concerned,  the 
proposal  is  surprising,  to  say  the  least  be- 
cause of  the  large  volume  of  Air  Force  traffic 
that  must  be  dovetailed  with  commercial 
flights. 

Representative  Gonzalez  asked  12  ques- 
tions in  a  letter  to  the  FAA,  but  received  no 
reply. 

Mr.  Halaby  must  answer  now.  if  the  FAA 
is  to  retain  the  confidence  of  the  public. 
The  safety  of  thousands  of  passengers  is 
Involved. 

The  same  day,  the  San  Antonio  News 
made  editorial  comment  under  the 
heading,  "Mr.  Halaby's  Economy  and 
His  Tantrums,"  saying: 

F.'VA  Administrator  Najeeb  Halaby  may 
have  abundant  reasons  for  moving  the  air 
traffic  control  center  from  here  to  Houston. 
But  he  needs  to  detail  It  to  the  people  be- 
cause this  is  public  business,  a  point  the 
man  seems  to  have  overlooked. 

We  are  for  economy. 

We  are  for  safety. 

We  are  also  for  accountability.  Mr.  Halaby 
should  find  it  simple  enough  to  explain 
what  the  savings  will  be — If  any.    He  should 


find  It  ervy  enough  to  pxplaln  why  a  new 
location  would  give  ui  crentrr  efficiency  nnd 
safety— If  It  will. 

It  Is  known  that  the  FAA  set  it«  plant  some 
3  months  before  any  news  of  it  leaked  out 
and  Congressmen  Gonzalez  ralred  an  alarm 
An  official  In  the  FAA  agency  said,  in  a  private 
conversation  at  that  time,  the  move  was 
set  and  "nothing  can  be  done  to  stop  It," 

Mr.  Halaby's  plan  of  operation  apparently 
was  to  slip  the  change  through  without  any- 
one knowing  anything  about  it.  That  was 
a  foolish  plan.  It  was  also  impossible  to  do. 
He  should  know  by  now  that  citizens  are  in- 
terested In  what  happens  with  their  agencies 
and  officers  and  funds.  They  are  entitled  to 
know  any  and  all  details  of  public  business 
and  the  bureaucrat  who  declines  to  take  the 
public  Into  hlfi  confidence  Is  making  a  big 
mistake. 

People  in  this  old  cowtown  are  proud  of 
their  part  in  the  development  of  aviation 
in  America  and  some  of  us  think  we  know  a 
thing  or  two  about  It. 

Furthermore,  we  do  not  admit  that  any 
public  official  is  above  reproach  nor  immune 
from  being  asked  to  make  reports  on  the 
public's  business. 

The  San  Antonio  Express  has  edi- 
torialized twice  on  the  disputed  matters 
with  FAA  and  most  recently  on  August  1. 
1962.  ran  its  comments  under  the  head- 
ing. "Battle  With  FAA  m  Second  Round" 
and  added: 

Congressman  Henrt  B  Gonzalez  is  a  per- 
sistent man.  He  has  opened  round  two  of 
his  battle  against  the  bureaucrats  in  the  case 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency.  Round  one 
came  last  spring  when  FAA  Administrator 
Najeeb  Halaby  announced  that  the  air  traf- 
fic control  center  here  was  going  to  be  moved 
to  Houston. 

Congressman  Gonz.-.lez  Is  now  undertaking 
to  document  his  objections  to  that  move 
before  the  House  of  Representatives,  As  a 
freshman  Member  and  against  the  opposi- 
tion of  Houston  Congressman  Albert 
Thomas,  Mr.  Gonzalez  has  his  work  cut 
out  for  him.  Congressman  Thomas,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  from  Houston,  is  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  where 
funds    for    the    move    would    be    considered. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  is  dead  right  in  his  ap- 
proach. He  insists  that  the  economy  of 
the  move  be  demonstrated  and  that  the 
technological  desirability  of  the  move  be 
documented.  In  that  stand  he  surely  ha* 
the  unqualified  support  of  Bexar  County 
and  he  deserves  the  support  of  every  tax- 
paying   citizen   of   these   United   States 

The  FAA  center  was  moved  into  spanking 
new  quarters  here  only  2  years  ago  The 
FAA  control  system  was  installed  under  the 
direction  of  former  FAA  Director  Eiwood 
Quesada.  an  Air  Force  general  who  grew 
up  With  aviation  and  air  safety. 

There  is  no  charge  that  the  local  center 
Is  obsolete.  The  Halaby  version  is  that  he 
can  effect  economy  by  combining  two  cen- 
ters (San  Antonio  and  New  Orleans!  into 
one  at  Houston.  That  version  has  not  been 
documented. 

The  Congress  should  look  to  the  overall 
good  of  the  Nation.  It  should  insist  upon 
sound  programs  based  upon  sound  planning. 
We  think  Mr  Halaby's  proposal  lacks  these 
elements  and  we  support  Congressman  Gon- 
zalez' attempts  to  demonstrate  that  this  Is 
so. 


JUDGE  MICHAEL  DE  CI-^VTIS 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr  St.  Ger- 
main! may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous material. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
juvenile  delinquency  is  one  ol  the  most 
prominent  and  compelling  problems 
facing  our  Nation  today. 

Many  opinions  have  been  advanced  as 
possible  solutions  to  this  difficulty  and 
many  approaches  have  been  tried  with 
varying  degrees  of  success. 

One  of  the  most  practical  suggestions 
made  to  date  was  recently  put  forth  by 
one  of  Rhode  Island's  most  distinguished 
and  learned  jurists.  Judge  Michael  De 
Ciantis  of  the  Rhode  Island  Family 
Court.  Judge  De  Ciantis  is  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  delinquency  problem  is 
one  that  must  be  handled  by  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole,  working  through  a 
coordinated  program  that  should  be 
short  on  redtaE>e  but  far  reaching  in 
effectiveness. 

To  help  solve  the  problem  In  my  State, 
Judge  De  Ciantis  proposes  an  integrated 
board  comprised  of  representatives  of 
the  schools,  the  churches,  the  medical 
profession,  the  field  of  social  work,  the 
legal  profession,  and  other  interested 
agencies  and  citizens'  groups. 

An  excellent  editorial  explaining  the 
Judge's  proposal  and  commenting  on  the 
need  for  it  appeared  in  the  Italian  Echo, 
an  outstanding  Rhode  Island  newspaper, 
of  August  17.  1962. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

The  Problem  of  DrLiNQDTNCT 

The  problem  of  delinquency  In  our  com- 
munity, like  that  In  practically  every  State 
In  the  Union,  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
more  baflSing  and  aggravating  social  prob- 
lems of  our  day.  In  spite  of  dedicated 
efforts  by  numerous  agencies,  social  welfare 
and  youth  organizations,  and  law  enforce- 
ment groups,  we  appear  to  be  making  little 
headway  In  curbing  the  harmfu!  tendencies 
In  our  youth.  Many  of  our  national  lead- 
ers in  various  fields,  Including  President 
Kennedy,  recognize  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem.  They  realize  fu"l  well  that  the 
future  well-being  and  safety  of  our  Nation 
depends  on  the  proper  attitudes  and 
behavior  of  our  youth.  They  also  must 
realize  that,  unless  there  Is  a  united  and 
logical  assault  on  it.  we  cannot  hope  for  the 
desired   solution  to  the  problem. 

.Ml  too  often,  unfortunately,  many  of  us 
are  prcne  to  throw  up  our  hands  In  sur- 
render and  helplessly  confess  that  we  can- 
not do  a  thing  to  solve  the  problems  that 
face  our  children.  While  we  shout  vocif- 
erously that  something  must  be  done — and 
quickly — to  bring  these  delinquents  into 
line,  we  are  eager  to  hand  the  responsibility 
of  accomplishing  this  to  others.  We  are  too 
busy  to  be  bothered  about  what  our  children 
are  doing,  or  with  whom  they  are  consorting. 
Instead  of  taking  an  active  Interest  In  the 
activities  of  our  children  we  shy  away  from 
them  and  trust  someone  will  be  Interested 
enough  to  fight  the  battle. 

The  recommendation  of  Family  Court 
Judge  Michael  De  Ciantis,  that  the  "problem 
of  Juvenile  delinquency  be  attacked  by  a 
civiC  ca-ganlzation,  with  a  statewide  applica- 
tion, is  one  which  merits  serious  considera- 
tion. He  la  absolutely  correct,  we  feel.  In  his 
Unpllcation  tliat  the  problem  Is  one  for 
the  entire  community  to  handle,  working 
together  as  a  unit.  Until  there  Ls  this  con- 
sciousness that  the  problem  cannot  be  dele- 


gated to  one  or  another,  we  shall  be  continu- 
ally plagued  by  It. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  most  important 
element  in  this  problem  of  delinquency  Is 
the  family  setting  and  background  Parents 
cannot  escajje  their  responsibility  In  the 
proper  education  and  rearing  of  their  chil- 
dren. They  cannot  evade  the  fact  that, 
while  there  are  numerous  social  and  welfare 
agencies  to  assist  them,  they  must  be  most 
vitally  Interested  in  bringing  about  the  de- 
sired behaviors  in  their  children.  Since  aU 
too  often,  this  family  responsibility  Is  lack- 
ing, then  those  who  work  closely  with  the 
family  m.ust  be  brought  into  the  picture. 

Existing  community  services  on  the  pri- 
vate, local  and  State  level,  the  judge  wisely 
proposes,  should  be  brought  together  on  an 
integrated  board  to  discuss  any  proposed 
methods  of  meeting  the  problem.  This 
board  should  consist  of  representatives  of 
tlie  various  agencies  which  work  with  youth 
and  the  family.  It  should  Include  the 
school  people,  for  as  Judge  De  Ciantis  im- 
plies, there  Is  a  distinct  correlation  between 
school  failure  and  Juvenile  misbehavior.  It 
should  include;  attorneys  who  are  Intimate- 
ly aware  of  family  problems;  doctors,  who 
minister  to  their  physical  needs;  church 
people,  who  minister  to  their  religious  needs; 
and  youth  workers,  who  understand  the 
attitudes  and  problems  of  youth.  It  mtist, 
in  short,  te  comprehensive  In  scope  to  In- 
clude all  those  whose  work  is  with  youth. 

We  hope  that  recommendations  of  Judge 
De  Ciantis  are  put  Into  practice  quickly.  We 
hope  that  "-his  board  will  propose  a  program 
to  meet  the  restless  energies  of  our  teen- 
agers, whu  appear  to  have  too  much  time  on 
their  hands  with  little  to  challenge  them. 
This  board  must  cut  a  lot  of  the  redtape 
that  usual  y  surrounds  boards  of  this  type. 
They  must  be  ready  to  tackle  the  problem 
quickly,  efliclently  and  effectively.  We  are 
confident  tiiat.  If  this  be  done,  this  problem 
of  juvenile  delinquency  can  be  curbed  to 
satisfaction  of  both  the  youth  Involved  and 
society  as  a  whole. 


SENATOR    SCOTT   DISCUSSES   NEED 
FOR  MINORITY  ST.AFFING 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimouo  consent  that  the  gentlemen 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCP[WENGEI..  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  picked  up  at  the  Press  Gallery  a 
truly  remarkable  statement  prepared  by 
Senator  Hi.'ch  Scott,  of  Pemisylvania,  on 
the  subject  of  the  need  for  more  ade- 
quate Republican  minority  staffing. 
Senator  Scott,  one  of  the  most  respected 
Republicans  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  Na- 
tion, is  ideally  equipped  to  discuss  this 
matter  because  he  ha.s  served  with  dis- 
tinction as  the  national  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Party  as  well  as  being  a 
Member  of  this  body  for  many  years  and 
now  being  a  Member  of  the  other  body. 
It  was  typical  of  Senator  Scott  that  he 
spent  over  8  weeks  carefully  preparing 
his  case  s.nd  consulting  with  distin- 
guished Republican  political  scientists 
from  MIT.  Pennsylvania  colleges,  and 
others  whom  he  knew.  Also  because  of 
wide  conta?ts  in  the  Republican  Party, 
Senator  Scott  was  able  to  tap  the  think- 
ing   of    leading    Republican    men    and 


women  throughout  the  Nation  as  well  as 
elected  Republican  officials  on  the  State 
county,  and  local  level  as  well  as  in 
Washington.  It  was  well  worth  waiting 
for  Senator  Scott's  speech  because  the 
product  was  so  sound  in  scholarship 
and  practical  in  procedure.  I  hope  that 
every  Republican  Member  of  the  House 
will  carefully  study  this  "keynote  speech" 
which  Senator  Scott  and  his  Republican 
associates  throughout  our  country  have 
prepared. 

In  this  body  I  have  discussed  staffing 
with  a  like-minded  group  of  Members 
of  this  body  on  three  occasions — March 
28,  1962,  page  4925;  April  4,  1962,  page 
5481 ;  and  April  1 1 .  1962,  page  5875.  Ac- 
tion on  my  Resolution  570  by  the  Rules 
Committee  is  long  overdue.  However,  I 
am  very  encouraged,  as  are  oUier  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  this  body  who 
are  dedicated  to  strengthening  the  Re-  ^ 
publican  Party,  notably  my  respected 
friend  and  colleague,  Tom  CrRns.  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  others,  that  this  Repub- 
lican effort  move  forward.  Senator 
Scott  is  a  very  practical  man.  His  years 
of  service  to  Penn.sylvania,  the  country 
at  large,  and  the  Republican  Party  are 
well  known.  His  constructive  sugges- 
tions merit  support  and  good  direction 
on  the  part  of  those  of  us  who  want  to 
find  constructive  answers  to  legitimate 
problems.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  two 
former  Members  of  this  body  now  serv- 
ing in  the  other  body — Senators  J.^cob 
K.  Javits  and  Kenneth  B.  Keating,  of 
New  York,  in  urging  implementation  of 
Senator  Scott's  remarks.  I  feel  some- 
what Like  Senator  Javits  who  had  to 
leave  an  Appropriations  Committee  hear- 
ing to  run  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in 
order  to  arrive  in  time  to  be  able  to  speak 
in  support  of  Senator  Scott's  Republi- 
can staffing  statement.  Only  men  who 
care  as  do  my  associates  and  I  will  get 
as  exercised  about  this  whole  problem. 
The  time  for  action  draws  ever  more 
close.  I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
carefully  thought  through  and  positively 
worded  thoughts  of  Hugh  Scott,  of 
Pennsylvania,  will  be  noted  and  acted 
upon  by  Congrr.s.<; 


AGRICULTURE  AT  THE  CROSS- 
ROADS 

Mr.  'WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  IMr  Johnson  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  testifying  before  the  House 
Agricultui-e  Committee  today.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman  pre- 
sented a  fine  statement  which  outlines 
very  clearly  the  crucial  choice  that  is 
facing  agriculture  at  the  present  time. 
He  was  discussing  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development's  adaptive  pro- 
gram for  agriculture,  which  proposes 
to  dispose  of  the  farm  problem  over  a  5- 
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year  period  by  ending  all  agricultural 
adjustment  and  price  support  programs 
and  moving  2  million  farmers  off  the 
farm  and  into  the  cities— already 
plagued  by  unemployment. 

As  Secretary  Freeman  pointed  out, 
the  very  fact  that  the  CED  proposal  has 
been  made  emphasizes  that  American 
agriculture  is  at  the  crossroads.  The 
choice  we  face  is  between  a  sound  pro- 
gram for  managed  abundance  or  the 
eventual  abandonment  of  all  farm  pro- 
grams. 

During  the  past  month,  my  colleagues 
and  I  on  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee have  been  hearmg  some  amazing 
testimony  from  CED  witnesses  on  their 
amazing  proposal  to  plow  under  2  mil- 
lion of  our  Ainerican  farmers.  Those  of 
us  who  have  worked  for  many  years  on 
the  complex  farm  situation  have  had  a 
number  of  very  basic  questions  to  ask 
the  CED  witnesses  about  their  proposal. 

Since  industry  and  our  cities  are  al- 
ready troubled  by  unemployment,  where 
would  the  2  million  displaced  farmers 
find  jobs?  In  this  connection,  it  Is  en- 
lightening to  note  that  the  increase  in 
unemploymen:  during  the  1950's  is  al- 
most identical  in  number  to  the  farmers 
forced  off  their  farms  in  those  years. 
Would  not  tliis  mass  migration  from 
rural  areas  spell  disaster  for  Main  Street 
businessmen  and  the  eventual  disappear- 
ance of  our  small  t-owns?  Would  such  a 
program  result  in  a  decrease  in  farm 
surpluses,  or  ^vould  it  simply  mean  that 
the  remainin;?  farmers  would  enlarge 
their  farms  and  their  scale  of  operation 
in  order  to  make  ends  meet  in  the  face 
of  the  lower  farm  prices  which  would  be 
the  inevitable  result  of  the  discontinu- 
ance of  all  farm  programs?  Would  not 
such  a  propo.sal  mark  the  end  of  our 
American  tradition  of  the  family-type 
farm  and  usher  in  a  system  of  vertical 
integration  and  contract  farming,  where 
our  farmers  v.-ould  be  relegated  to  the 
position  of  hired  hands  instead  of  owner 
managers,  as  they  are  now? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  CED  witnesses,  repre- 
senting the  200  industrialists  and  big 
busines.smen  v.ho  make  up  the  Commit- 
tee of  Economic  Development,  could  not 
or  would  not  answer  these  questions.  But 
Secretary  Freeman  did.  He  drew  a  com- 
plete, concise,  and  frightening  picture  of 
the  plight  of  American  agriculture  if  the 
CED  proposal  were  put  into  effect.  His 
statement  is  "must"  reading  for  every- 
one who  is  ir.terested  in  economic  and 
social  justice  for  the  American  family 
farmer — who  has  given  to  this  Nation 
the  most  efficient  and  productive  agri- 
culture the  world  has  ever  seen. 

An  important  point  which  cannot  be 
overlooked  in  any  serious  discussion  of 
the  future  of  American  agriculture  is  the 
fact  that  our  fimily  farms  have  supplied 
many  of  our  governmental,  civic  and 
business  leaders  through  the  years.  The 
youth  raised  on  a  farm  or  in  a  rural  com- 
munity learns  early  the  value  of  diligent 
labor,  responsibility  and  thrift.  What- 
ever vocation  he  chooses,  these  traits 
stand  him  in  good  stead.  The  Nation 
will  be  poorer  :ndeed  if  we  lose  the  valu- 
able training  ground  for  leaders  which  is 
the  family  farm. 


Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
would  like  to  have  Secretary  Freeman's 
statement  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Statement  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricttl- 
TiTRE,  Orville  L.  Freeman,  on  Farm  Policy 
Proposals  of  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  Before  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture 

Agriculture  Ls  at  the  crossroads  today.  I 
therefore  welcome  the  opportunity  to  express 
to  this  committee  the  utmost  Importance — 
to  the  American  farmer,  to  the  small  towns, 
and  small  businesses  in  our  rural  areas,  to 
the  overall  economy,  and  to  the  well-being 
of  the  entire  Nation — of  recognizing  that  we 
must  make  some  tough  decisions,  and  the 
Importance   of    making   the    right   choice. 

TTie  choice  we  face  is  between  a  sound  pro- 
gram for  managed  abundance  or  the  even- 
tual abandonment  of  all  farm  programs. 
The  choice,  in  other  words,  is  between  a 
program  embodying  the  basic  principles, 
though  not  necessarily  all  of  the  details,  of 
the  admlr.istratlon's  program  for  agriculture 
in  the  1960's,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  an  end  to  farm  support  programs,  with 
some  kind  of  transitional  measures  such  as 
those  proposed  by  the  CED  to  cushion  the 
shock — to  relieve  the  pain  as  sedatives  are 
used  to  alleviate  deathbed  suffering. 

The  administration  has  presented  a  food 
and  agriculture  program  for  the  1960's  that 
would  bring  about  a  sound  program  of 
managed  abundance.  The  CED  now  has 
performed  a  real  service  by  presenting  a  care- 
fully prepared  program  deplcitlng  the  alter- 
nate choice  of  abandonment  of  farm  pro- 
grams and  return  to  the  so-called  free 
market. 

In  the  long  run.  there  is  no  other  basic 
choice.  It  Is  true  that  temporary  measures 
can  be  considered  and  continued.  But  tem- 
porary measures  and  piecemeal  compromises 
merely  postpone  the  day  of  decision,  and  be- 
come more  unsatisfactory  and  more  costly 
with  each  passing  year. 

It  Is  my  best  Judgment  that  each  delay, 
each  compromise,  each  attempt  to  fxirther 
postpone  the  choice  that  we  must  eventually 
face,  pushes  us  in  the  direction  of  the  aban- 
donment of  all  farm  programs  and  the  dis- 
astrous consequences   that   would  result. 

Therefore,  I  look  at  the  CED  presenta- 
tion of  Its  5-year  "adaptive"  program  to  eud 
farm  programs  as  a  welcome  opportunity  to 
study  and  evaluate  its  Implications  and  to 
compare  them  with  the  goals  set  forth  In 
the  administration  program.  Our  study  of 
the  CED  plan  Indicates  how  disastrous  Its 
consequences  would  be.  While  the  exact 
nature  and  degree  of  those  consequences 
would  vary  depending  on  how  well  the  plan 
would  actually  succeed,  the  following  could 
be  expected: 

1  A  reduction  In  farm  Income  per  farm 
by  an  amount  ranging  from  a  minimum  of 
25  percent  (a  level  of  $2  500  income  per 
farm)  to  perhaps  as  much  as  80  percent  at 
the  end  of  5  years  i  to  $700  per  farm  >  .  Last 
year  under  the  administration  program, 
realized  net  farm  Income  was  increased  by 
over  $1  billion  and  per  farm  Income  rose 
13  percent  to  the  highest  on  record  ($3,360 
income  per  farm ) . 

2.  An  alteration  of  the  basic  character  of 
American  agriculture  by  forces  that  threaten 
the  extinction  of  the  family  farm  system. 

3  A  drastic  decline  for  thoiisands  of  small 
towns,  and  small  business  and  all  economic 
enterprise  in  those  towns,  all  over  rural 
America,  with  resulting  disastrous  effects  on 
such  basic  services  as  education  and  welfare. 

4.  A  serious  burden  to  the  rest  of  the 
economy  that  would  result  from  the  forced 
acceleration  of  the  outmlgratlon  from  agri- 
culture of  mUllons  of  farmers — with  the  at- 


tendant transfer  of  problems  of  poverty  from 
rural  areas  to  the  cities. 

5.  A  wast*  of  natural  resources  arising  out 
of  unwise  use  of  land.  Instead  of  the  kind 
of  program  for  the  best  use  of  our  resources 
of  trees,  soil,  and  water  that  Is  contemplated 
by  the  administration  program. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  in  more  detail  each 
one  of  these  most  probable  consequences. 
But  first  I  would  like  to  review  certain  basic 
characteristics  of  the  CED  plan 

The  CED  Is  in  agreement  with  the  admin- 
istration's position  In  three  respects  Both 
recognize  that  farm  Incomes  are  too  low. 
Both  seek  reduced  Government  costs.  Both 
recognize  the  need  for  balance  In  agricul- 
tural production. 

The  administration  proposes  Government 
assistance  to  gear  production  to  the  amount 
that  can  be  used,  with  price  and  Income 
stabilization  at  fair  levels. 

The  CED  proposes  an  agriculture  with  no 
price  or  Income  protection,  and  a  forced 
draft  of  people  out  of  agriculture  impelled 
by  the  hardship  resulting  from  a  sudden  drop 
of  prices  to  the  free-market  level. 

True.  CED  proposes  to  cushion  the  shock 
of  transition  to  the  free  market  by  a  variety 
of  temporary  Income-prot-ectlon  payments 
and  tem}>orary  acreage  diversion  programs 
which  would  come  to  an  end  after  5  years. 
During  this  period,  the  transfer  of  some  2 
million  farmers  to  other  occupations  is  an 
Integral   part   of   the   CED   proposal. 

We  should  note  also  that  the  cost  to  the 
Government  of  the  CED  proposed  program 
In  the  beginning  period  would  be  high — 
probably  higher  than  Government  expendi- 
tures on  price  and  Income  support  opera- 
tions in  recent  years.  By  the  end  of  5  years, 
the  CED  report  does  contemplate  substan- 
tially lower  Government  costs,  although  car- 
rying charges  on  commodity  inventories 
would  remain,  since  the  plan  Includes  no 
provision  for  reduction  of  these  inventories. 
But  again,  the  administration  program  Is 
also  directed  toward  reduction  of  Govern- 
ment costs,  and  would  reduce  price-support 
expenditures  sharply  in  5  years. 

While  both  the  CED  and  administration 
programs  share  the  key  objective  of  reduc- 
ing costs,  under  the  CED  proposal  agricul- 
tural wotild  end  up  with  far  less  total  In- 
come and  substantially  less  income  per  farm. 

I  should  like  to  turn  now  to  the  results 
that  could  be  expected  from  the  CED  pro- 
gram to  solve  the  farm  problem  by  doubling 
the  expected  exodus  from  farming,  pushing 
It  up  to  2  million  in  the  next  5  years,  and  by 
the  ending  of  support  programs. 

But  first  it  Is  necessary  to  correct  a  basic 
error  In  the  assumptions  of  the  CED  pro- 
gram which  enables  It  to  project  unreason- 
ably favored  farm  income  results.  CED  as- 
sumes that  the  free  market  price  of  corn 
would  be  tl  F>er  bushel  in  the  mld-1960's. 
There  are  many  studies  (which  CED  quotes i 
which  Indicate  that  prices  would  be  about 
one-fourth  lower  than  that.  At  the  end 
of  the  transition  period,  there  would  be  no 
acreage  d:verslon  programs  to  hold  back  the 
productive  capacity  of  feed  grains,  there 
would  be  heavier  feeding  of  wheat,  and  there 
would  still  be  heavy  stocks  of  feed  grains 
available.  Lender  these  conditions  the  equi- 
librium level  for  corn  would  probably  be  be- 
tween 70  and  80  cents  rather  than  »1  as- 
sumed by  CED.  By  accepting  this  error,  the 
CED  avoids  having  to  face  the  problem  of 
the  excessive  production  of  meat  and  milk 
that  would  Inevitably  result. 

1.    FARM    INCOME   CONSEQrENCES 

Of  most  concern  to  the  farmers  is  the 
prospective  effect  on  farm  Income  Our  esti- 
mates show  that.  Instead  of  improving  the 
Incomes  of  farmers,  the  CED  plan  would 
reduce  the  farm  Income  per  farm  sharply 
and  disastrously,  by  some  25  percent  in  the 
event  that  the  plan  should  succeed  m  forcing 
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a  mllltan  farmen  off  their  f Bmu  In  fi  yean 
but  could  result  In  a  drop  of  up  to  80  percent 
In  the  erent  this  accelerated  cutmlgratlon 
would  not  be  achieved  and  farmers  would 
leare  the  farm  only  at  a  rate  that  would 
total  1  million  In  5  years. 

The  CED  hopes  for  "improving  the  profits 
of  agriculture"  are  baaed  on  the  prospects 
far  dividing  a  smaHer  total  farm  income 
among  fewer  farmers.  The  potential  effect 
on  farm  Income,  th«^fore,  would  depend  on 
(a)  how  many  farmers  were  left,  (b)  how 
productive  the  remaining  farmers  would  be. 
and  (c)  the  income  that  would  result  from 
the  level  of  prices  that  would  prevail  at  that 
level  of  production. 

I  shall  present  here,  first,  our  best  esti- 
mates as  to  the  farm  Income  levels  that 
would  result  5  years  hence  If  the  CED  plan 
should  be  succeeaful  in  moving  2  million 
farmers  out  of  agriculture.  Let  me  em- 
phasize that  we  do  not  believe  that  such  a 
rate  of  migration — double  the  rate  of  recent 
years — la  either  likely  ac  desirable,  consider- 
ing the  present  softness  of  the  labor  market. 
But,  putting  this  aside  for  the  moment, 
where  might  the  2  million  farmworkers 
come  from  and  what  levels  of  Income  might 
result  for  those  remaining  In  agric\ilture? 

We  need  to  keep  in  mind  that  it  makes  a 
considerable  difference  from  which  group  of 
farms  the  reduction  in  workers  is  accom- 
plished. The  highly  commercial  farm 
group — farms  with  value  of  sales  of  $5,000 
and  over — represent  39  percent  of  all  farms 
and  accoiint  for  87  percent  of  all  products 
moving   to  market. 

The  middle  group — value  of  sales  of  $2,500 
to  $5.000 — represent  17  percent  in  number 
j»nd  account  for  lers  than  8  percent  of  farm 
tales. 

The  lowest  group — value  of  sales  under 
$2.500 — represent  44  percent  of  all  farms  but 
account  for  only  5  percent  of  total  farm 
sales. 

The  average  farmworker  in  the  highly 
commercial  farm  group  produces  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  the  average  farmworker 
in  the  middle  group  and  more  than  five  times 
as  much  as  the  average  worker  in  the  lowest 
group.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  reduction  in 
farmworkers  is  accomplished  largely  in  the 
least  productive  groups,  there  would  be  little 
Impact  on  farm  output  ajid  no  relief  from 
farm  surpluses. 

Considering  historical  trends,  it  seems 
likely  that  if  2  million  workers  could  be  re- 
moved from  agriculture  over  the  next  5 
years,  the  Imp.ict  would  be  heaviest  on  the 
smaller  farms.  Specifically,  this  Involves  the 
group  of  farms  In  the  $2,500-15,000  value  of 
sales  class  which  for  all  practical  purposes 
would  disappear.  It  also  would  reduce  very 
substantially  the  number  of  farms  and  work- 
ers In  the  "under  8;2,590  sales  class."  al- 
though there  would  siUl  remain  a  hard  core 
of  part-time  farmers  who  continue  to  de- 
rive part  of  their  living  from  farm'.ng  and 
part  from  outside  Jobs.  The  economic  class 
representing  sales  of  $5,000  and  over  would 
also  be  affected.  Here  there  would  be  fewer 
farms  and  workers  as  well,  with  those  re- 
maining concentrating  In  the  larger  eco- 
nomic classes  (.';alci  of  810,000  and  over) 
Thus,  the  reduction  In  workers  would  likely 
come  about  equally  from  each  of  the  three 
economic  cKTsrcn,  about  850,000  from  each. 
The  number  of  farms  would  be  reduced  from 
3  8  million  In  lOfll  to  2  1  million  Jn  IM6. 
The  CED  presumption  that  1,2  million  farm- 
workers would  come  from  the  upper  economic 
group  appears  to  be  so  completely  unrealistic 
that  It  does  not  provide  aiiy  reasonable  basis 
for  an  estiinats  of  the  effect  on  farm  income 
that  would  result.  The  mcjst  favorable  as- 
sumption that  we  can  make  is  that  the  plan 
might  succeed  in  getting  2  million  out  of 
farming,  about  one-third  of  which  would 
come  from  each  of  the  three  groups. 

But  even  such  a  large  reduction  in  the 
farm   working   force   and   in   the   number  of 


farms  would  not  cut  farm  outp\it.  Pari-n 
technology  mov<»  ahead,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  capital  for  labor  would  be  acceler- 
ated. The  mor€  than  50  million  acres  that 
In  1961  were  In  the  conservation  reserve 
or  Idle  under  the  feed  grain  program  would 
be  back  In  prt>duction.  E^•e^  with  fewer 
workers  and  an  iigrlculture  reconstructed  a<  - 
cording   to   the   CED   plan,    farm   output   In 


1966  would  likely  be  at  least  4-  or  5-percent 
larger   than    In    1961       Considering   that  our 

total  population  would  increase  about  8  per- 
cent, and  thus  perhaps  slightly  faster  than 
farm  output,  the  level  of  farm  prices  in  the 
free  niartcet  In  196C  might  not  be  as  low  as 
the  CED  tanjet  prices  f about  25-percent  be- 
low 1961),  but  sUU  some  15-  to  aO-percent 
below  1961. 


T.vBLK  1.—  Total  net  farm  income  would  drop  GO  percent  under  CED  plan  to  move 

2,000,000  workers  out  of  agriculture 


[In  baiKms  of  dollars) 

Source 

198T  trtual 

pru)ected 

ChsBfe 

Cash  receipts  from  farm  niiuketings 

CovcrnJiiont  p.ij-mei  fs  to  Oirmrr; . 

A^i!np  nf  Forvl  Rn<l  hoiisin?  frnrr:  farm  .  . 

SB.! 

1.8 
&3 

$0.3 

-10 



-15 

io 

-I  2 



Ke«ii£e>!  gross  arm  income 

3a.» 

27.1 

32  2 
27  0 

-7.7 
-0.1 

RMiIirp«!  vrT't  fa'in  inroine  ' 

US 

y2 

-7.» 

■  There  is  no  allow  vaa-  hi  proilui'tion  ezp«Dses  tor  return  on  investmont  of  farm  capital. 
»  Total  return  to  farm  operators  for  their  capital,  labor,  and  management. 

Tablb  2. — Per  farm  income  in  1961 


Number 
ofUrms 

Numbsr 
olfarm- 
workefs 

Estimated  average  taoome  per  farm 

F  onorr.k    lass  (rsUue  of  <ak-^* 

Cash 

rewhrts 

plus  Qov- 

•nuaeat 

payinents 

mc-otue 

.AH  r>f«- 
dartion 

tiptiiaisi  ' 

i:eftlf»>d 
ri.'t  tamj 

f^.ono  in-!  nvor 

$?.-<iii  lo  H.'i'A-'              

Tkouxand* 
1,550 

see 

1.7W 

Tkou$itn4ii 

3.140 

S70 

1.6SC 

(21.000 
3.900 
1.200 

$22,  IW) 
4.6U1 

U.V7W) 

2.3U0 

se  itn 

•1  Ml^ 

V.  iKkr  $2.5(J0 

1,90()  '                MM                  MOO 

1 

.\'I  cla.ssps 

3.810 

5.460 

».S37 

10. 473 

7,113 

3,300 

'  There  is  no  allo»-\nce  in  prcxlucticri  expenses  for  return  on  investmsnt  of  farm  capltaL 

'  TuUil  return  to  farn  upiT.iior5  fi^r  i;»cir  capital,  labor,  and  maoagsmenL 

T.vBi.K  "i.— Per  farm  income  icould  drop  95  percent  under  the  CED  propnsnl  ' 


.valLie  0/  s&Ifis) 

Number 
of  farms 

Number 
of  farm- 
wofkers 

Prolected  averagi 

.  income  per  (arm 

Kconoiuic  Uass 

Cash 
receipts 

Oross 

f^m 

feteoma 

Ail  [  ro- 
dnrtion     ' 
expeiuu  > 

Itcalixsd 
ni't  farm 
Income  ' 

tS,n«Tlan.!  ovpr 

t'2  fmt  to  14  '4M 

_■_____, _^^,  ■»-,,  ■  ■ . 

Theatandt 
1.100 
<') 
1.000 

ThousfndM 

2,auo 
(•) 

1,000 

$27,000 

bssuiw 

$34,  iM) 

KOU> 

Lri  ler  $2^0*5. 

1,90» 

1,900 

1,060 

880 

AH  class**?... 

2,100 

3.500 

14.400 

u.aoo 

1Z800 

2,500 

'  Farm  output  tip  4  to  5  I'erront  fr"Tn  1961;  prlcei  re<'elvp<l  by  farmers  down  15  to  20  porcrnt  from  1901;  numl«r  of 
fnrTr.«nrkrri  rftiicr  t  a  mtn:  "f  .',Hf  ^ii  from  IWI  with  rcluetltJti  of  sboot  flfiO-OOO  In  e«rh  economic  cHxs. 
'  1  hrrr  is  no  alk)\iiin<'«'  in  (  r'«!ii(  tM>ii  rxiienjirs  lor  rptnrn  on  ln%*0Rtinent  ofmrm  eapitsL 

'  Total  rt'iuni  ;  >  t  ir-:.    ;  • '  i:    rv  ;  ,r  ihi-lr  capital,  labor,  and  management. 

'  Only  ii  vrry  luw  Wi  i.l  :  r.'C.i.;.  :;i  this  eUas. 


Starting  with  the  1961  farm  Income  situa- 
tion as  a  base,  table  1  projects  the  changes 
that  might  occur  after  5  years  of  the  CED 
plan  to  move  2  million  workers  out  of  agri- 
culture. 

All  categories  of  gross  farm  Income  wmM 
•how  sharp  redLctlons  totaling  over  74  bil- 
lions. Cash  recfflpts  from  farm  marKc'lnen 
would  be  down  tccau^e  of  lower  prices  Oov- 
emment  payments  to  farmers  would  r^-Mf 
The  contribution  of  food  and  hoii«lns?  fur- 
nished by  the  farm  would  be  enjoyed  by  fewer 
farmers. 

But  total  fanij  production  expenses  would 
not  be  slgnlflcar.tly  changed.  Peed  and  live- 
stock purchased  would  cost  less  but  most 
other  expenses  would  continue  to  rise,  par- 
ticularly taxes  0:1  real  estate,  interest  charge;- 
on  farm  Indebb^dness,  costs  of  maintaining 
and  operating  equipment,  and  expenditures 
for  fertiliser.  Ihus.  total  reallxed  net  farm 
Income  would  decline  from  $12  8  billion  In 


1061  to  a  little  above  »6  billion  in  1»6«, 
a  drop  of  close  to  00  |>ercent. 

Tables  2  and  3  contrast  the  per  farm 
Income  altuatUjn  before  and  after  CED. 
Although  the  number  of  farms  would  be  re- 
duced by  more  thfin  40  percent,  the  overage 
realljjed  net  Income  per  farm  would  decline 
from  03  riCO  In  10A1  to  13,600  In  19M.  a  re- 
d tin  ion  of  atxjut  26  percent.  But  we  should 
niJte  Mpecinlly  that  the  reduction  for  the 
Utr^ir  ( (/inmcrciiii  farms  those  selling  $6,000 
..i;  1  :;.  4 (•     u  fveii  greater,  some  36  pcrccjit. 

CcrtAiuly,  Uve  recent  level  of  farm  Iticome 
while  showing  Improvement,  Is  m)t  high. 
The  figure  of  $12  8  billion  realized  net  farm 
Income  In  l&fll  represents  the  total  ret\im 
to  farni  operators  for  their  capital,  labor,  and 
management  If  an  allowance  Is  made  for 
liirm  invented  capital  (at  4^  percent),  the 
return  to  all  farm  labor  and  management  In 
1961  comes  to  99  cents  per  hour.  Although 
this   Is  a  substantial   Increase   from  the   83 


1962 
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cents  In  1960,  It  Is  still  less  than  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  far  below  the  average  earn- 
ings of  workers  li  other  segments  of  the 
ecoii'.imy. 

For  1966.  with  a  level  of  $5,2  billion  farm 
Income.  If  we  were  igalnst  ti^  make  the  same 
allowance  for  farrr  invested  capital  as  for 
1961,  there  would  be  little.  If  any.  return 
lor  fiu-m  labor  and  management.  To  find 
a  comparable  situation,  we  would  have  to 
go  back  some  30  years  to  the  great  depres- 
sion, when  the  retv  rn  to  all  farm  labor  and 
manageme:u  was  only  about  10  cents  per 
hour. 

But  farmers  would  sustain  heavy  capital 
losses  as  well  as  drastic  declines  In  Income 
under  the  CED  plan.  In  agriculture  today, 
some  $175  billion  are  invested  In  productive 
assets,  of  which  a  lirge  part  represents  farm 
land.  The  decline  In  farm  income  would 
undoubtedly  set  oil  a  sharp  drop  in  land 
values.  The  farmer  would  see  the  value 
of  his  Investment  In  his  farm  eroding  rapid- 
ly. To  get  out  of  aijTlculture,  he  would  have 
to  sustain  a  tremendous  financial  loss. 
There  would  probably  be  little  left  to  start 
life  anew  elsewhere. 

The  impact  of  the  decline  In  farm  Invest- 
ment values  would  be  felt  beyond  agricul- 
ture. Banks.  Insurance  companies,  and  other 
financial  Inst'.tutlcns  which  supply  large 
amounts  of  credit  to  farmers  would  find  the 
security  of  their  advances  Impaired  and 
their  financial  condition  weakened.  They 
might  again,  as  in  the  early  1930's,  find  a 
substantial  number  of  farms  In  their  pos- 
session. 

The  above  Income  results,  as  I  pointed  out, 
would  occur  only  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  we  can  i;xpect.  But.  In  evaluat- 
ing the  farm  Income  consequences  of  the 
CED  plan,  we  should  face  up  to  the  real 
prospect  that  the  exodus  from  farming  over 
the  next  5  years  n.:iy  not  achieve  the  rate 
prescribed  by  CED.  Most  likely  the  reduc- 
tion in  workers  over  the  next  5  years  would 
be  $1  million  rather  than  $2  million  and  not 
much  dilTerent  tb.an  the  rate  prevailing  In 
recent  years.  Under  free  market  conditions, 
there  would  be  a  further  acceleration  In 
farm  output — whi:h  would  ouutrlp  the 
growth  In  popula..lcn. 

It  Is  difficult  to  picture  what  might  be 
the  end  result  of  imch  a  drastic  worsening 
of  the  farm  products  supply  situation  In 
the  "free  market."  But  If  only  1  million 
workers  were  removed  from  agriculture  In- 
stead of  2  million,  and  If  output  climbed 
15  to  20  percent,  the  level  of  farm  prices 
would  be  forced  t>elow  the  CED  target  levels, 
perhaps  to  40-perci.'nt  below  the  1961  level. 
Again  In  comparlsoa  with  1961  fatm  income: 

BiZfior!,' 

Cash  receipts  down . $8,8 

Go\ernment      pujTnenta      to      farmers 

down 1.5 

Value  of  food  and   housing  to   some- 
what fewer  farmers  down .  4 

Gross   farm    income    down 10.  7 

Without  considering  any  probable  Increase 
In  farm  production  expenses  which  would 
likely  accompany  larger  farm  output,  this 
leaves  only  some  $2  billion  of  total  net 
farm  income  Vi  be  shared  by  about  3 
million  farmc;-  a-^.  average  of  $700  nt  most 
as  compared  with  the  $3,360  per  farm  in 
1061.  ThU  could  well  h.ippen  as  the  con- 
sequence of  the  return  to  the  "free  market" 
under  the  CED  r''"'^  This  is  nearly  an 
&0-porcent  drop  In  Income  in  5  years.  It 
Would  be  harsh,  sharp  and  Irreversible.  Our 
form  of  agrlcuUur",  of  which  we  are  Justly 
proud,  would  be  destroyed  and  no  one  k:iows 
what   might  emerge  from   the  chaos. 

2.    THE    THRE.\T    TO     THE    TAMU-T    FARM    SVSTrM 

The  CED  5-year  plan  to  end  farm  pro- 
grams threatens  to  alter  the  basic  character 
of  American  agriculture.  The  most  prob- 
able effect  on  farni  income  has  been  noted. 
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Fa.-mers  would  be  left  to  deal  with  business 
firms  in  other  sectors  of  the  economy  hav- 
ii-.g  n-.f .:i(  p<,i'ii.stic  cotitrol  o\er  their  m,irket,s. 
The  result  would  be  a  disorganized  agricul- 
ture where  farmers  would  be  exploited  by 
the  large  firms  with  whom  they  dealt  in 
selling  their  products  and  buying  farm  sup- 
plies "  Even  the  most  efficient  family  farm 
would  find  It  difficult  to  survive  this  type 
of  economic  pressure  and  the  control  of 
agricultural  resources  would  become  in- 
creasingly concentrated  into  the  hand  of 
firms  outside  agriculture. 

We  already  have  Illustrations  of  how  ver- 
tical Integration  and  contract  farming  take 
away  from  the  farmer  some  or  all  of  his 
managerial  Independence — even.  In  some  In- 
stances, relegating  him  to  little  more  than  a 
piecework  laoorer's  role.  In  the  broiler  in- 
dubtry,  for  example,  the  independent  farmer 
cannot  compete  with  the  Integrated  indus- 
try because  he  cannot  gain  access  to  im- 
proved breeds  and  strains  of  poultry  stock, 
he  cannot  secure  financing  on  equal  terms, 
he  cannot  keep  up  with  the  rate  of  techno- 
logical and  managerial  advance  where  re- 
search information  is  available  only  through 
private  channels  controlled  by  the  Integra- 
tors, or  where  access  to  markets  is  controlled 
by  the  integrators. 

The  real  threat  to  the  Independent  family 
farm  is  not,  In  most  cases,  the  giant  factory- 
scale  corporation-owned  farm  employing  la- 
bor In  large  crews.  Rather,  it  is  through 
the  ImpwDsltlon  of  a  pattern  of  controls  of 
centralized  private  authority  over  the  exist- 
ing fEunily-farming  pattern.  It  is  a  threat 
which  would  impose  tlie  domination  of  a 
few  giant  corporations  over  the  farmer's  in- 
dependence as  manager  and  entrepreneur. 
It  is  a  pattern,  the  outlines  of  which  are  al- 
ready clear,  by  which  the  farmer  might 
remain  on  the  farm,  but  would  take  orders 
from  large  business  ent<?rprlpe  or  a  special- 
ized management  service  In  respect  to  what 
he  should  plant,  when  to  plant  It,  how  to 
grow  it.  from  whom  to  borrow,  and  how  much 
Interest  to  pay.  and  to  whom  and  when  to 
sell. 

Thiis  lalssez  falre  could  result.  In  agri- 
culture as  It  has  In  other  areas.  In  the  de- 
velopment of  a  system  of  pricing  as  well  as 
production  that  would  be  administered  by  a 
powerful  few. 

This  Is  the  threat  to  the  American  family 
farm — an  institution  that  has  given  to  this 
Nation  the  most  efficient  and  productive 
aprlcul'iire  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  has 
provided  coiiFtimers  with  the  best  fcx->d  bar- 
gain the  world  has  e\en  known. 

3.    THE     THREAT     TO     SMALL     TOWNS.     SMALL 
BfSINESS.    AND     RURAL     AMERICA 

The  loss  of  farm  purchasing  power  would 
bring  rapid  decay  in  Uie  rural  commuiiilles 
which  are  built  on  the  foundation  of  our 
agricultural  industry  Farmers  would  have 
$6^2  billion  less  to  spend.  This  would  be 
felt  not  only  In  the  rural  communities  where 
farmers  trade  but  also  In  the  larpe  industrial 
centers  prrxlticlng  the  products  farmers  r.eed 
f'T  farm  ;)roductlon  and  for  a  livlntr  The 
impart  would  be  substantially  hea\  ler  In  the 
Great  Plains  where  aRriculturnl  income  is  a 
substantlnl    part    of   the    total    Incrr.e 

A  forced  acceleration  of  this  o'.itmipratlon 
would  have  very  serious  consequences  on 
rural  America.  The  businessmen  on  Main 
fcitreet  would  sufTcr  acutely  All  of  those  in 
rural  towiiR  and  villages  who  pro\lde  both 
profes'^lonal  and  public  services  would  Uke- 
wif.e  suffer  Rural  America  would  be  Ir- 
reparably changed,  with  Its  communities 
crippled,  and  Its  Institutions  damaged. 

The  CED  plan  to  force  human  resources 
out  of  agriculture  takes  little  account  of  the 
basic  human  factors  involved.  Tlielr  pro- 
gram for  special  vocational  training  and 
education  In  rural  areas  Is  one  we  can  all 
support  But  if  this  Is  Intended  to  ease  the 
transition  of  fiirmers  out  of  farming,  the 
fact    that    over    two-thirds    of    the    farmers 


who  sell  less  than  $10,000  worth  of  farm 
products  annually  are  over  45  years  old  must 
be  acc<.iur.ted  for  These  farmers  are  at  an 
age  where  vocational  training  and  placement 
cannot  help  very  much  in  getting  ncnfarm 
Jobs  in  today's  competitive  market  They 
are  at  a  time  of  life  vhere  nx-'.s  are  deep 
in  their  home  communities 

This  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  ad- 
ministration's program  to  attack  rural  pov- 
erty by  a  rural  areas  development  program 
designed  to  maximize  total  economic  oppor- 
tunities in  rural  areas. 

Where  the  CED  program,  by  its  massive 
shift  of  labor  out  of  agriculture,  would  shift 
a  share  of  the  problem  of  rural  poverty  from 
rural  to  tirban  areas,  and  even  threaten  the 
very  existence  of  many  towns  and  liliages, 
the  administration  program  would  seek  to 
maintain  the  optimum  population  In  rural 
areas,  to  create  new  enterprises,  better  com- 
munity facilities,  and  better  educational  and 
job  opportunities. 

4.    EFFECT   ON    THI   BIST   OF   THE   ECONOMY 

The  entire  national  economy  would  feel 
the  effects  of  the  CED  program.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  for  each  person  producing 
farm  products.  It  takes  more  than  one  per- 
son in  other  industries  to  supply  the  farm 
machinery,  fertilizer,  transportation,  etc., 
the  farmer  requires  for  production.  There 
would  be  $6^2  billion  less  of  farm  cash  our- 
chaslng  power.  We  have  seen  the  Impact  of 
the  increase  in  farm  l.ncome  last  year  in 
breathing  new  life  into  the  conununitles  and 
industries  which  serve  agriculture.  The 
CED  program  would  reverse  this  process. 

Urban  America  wovild  also  feel  the  definite 
effects  of  the  additional  load  of  displaced 
farmers  seeking  Jobs  In  our  cities.  This 
serious  burden  of  adjustment  would  crlti- 
clally  handicap  the  rest  of  the  economy. 
Prospects  for  rate  of  economic  growth  suffi- 
cient to  achieve  satisfactory  employment 
levels  imder  normal  conditions  could  be 
throwTi  out  of  balance  by  this  additional 
load. 

5.    T'SE   or  LAND   RESOXTRCXS 

The  CED  program  Ignores  a  basic  philos- 
ophy of  the  administration  program  which 
emphasizes  the  wise  use  of  resources.  The 
CED  proposes  no  plan  for  using  our  land  for 
recreation  or  conservation — to  provide  facil- 
ities and  services  of  which  there  is  real 
scarcity  and  need.  Rather,  the  CED  plan 
leads  to  wante  and  misuse  of  our  natural 
resources.  It  would  lead  to  more  land  being 
used  to  prxluce  farm  products  than  is 
needed  It  would  ignore  the  growing  de- 
maud  for  recreation,  wildlife,  and  open  space 
In  our  Increasingly  urban  nation. 

Inevitably  then,  we  must  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  CED  program  cannot  ac- 
complish what  it  sets  out  to  do.  It  cannot 
avoid  drastic  reductions  in  farm  Income. 
even  for  those  that  would  be  left  In  agri- 
culture, and  the  pervasive  efTects  of  that  de- 
cline In  farm  purchasing  power  on  the  com- 
munity at  large.  It  would  alt*r  the  wh(  Ic 
structure  of  our  family-oriented  agriculture 
which  has  contributed  so  much  to  our  Na- 
tion's economic  growth  and  s<x-lal  propresF 
It  means  decay  lor  m.any  of  our  rural  com,- 
muiuties  r.  makes  it  more  difUcuU  for  the 
urhan  workt  r  lK.jk:ng  for  a  Job.  It  is  a  \o::g 
htep  back  B*ay  from  developing  a  senelhlc 
land  use  program  It  would  In  fact  be  a  dis- 
aster But  !t  i6  a  good  example  of  the  con- 
sequences tc  our  agriculture  and  to  our  Na- 
tion If.  at  this  Important  crossroads,  we 
should  take  the  wTong  turn — the  CED  road 
to  the  "free  jruirket." 


ADDITIONAL  PROGRAM  FOR 
AUGUST  29 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  coixsent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 
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I 


Is    there    objection 
the   gentleman   from 


The  SPEAKER, 
to  the  request  of 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  advise  that  on  tomorrow  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  HoLiFiELDl  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  .send  to  conference  H.R.  11974. 
which  IS  the  conference  report  on  the 
atomic  energy  authorization  bill.  I 
would  like  further  to  advise  the  Members 
that  a  preferential  motion  to  instruct 
conferees  will  probably  be  made  at  that 
time. 


11 


O'CLOCK  HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
AUGUST  29 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  why  do  we  come  in 
at  11  o'clock  tomorrow''  Can  the 
gentleman  tell  me'' 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield 

Mr.  HALLECK.  It  just  so  happens 
that  there  are  a  number  of  Members  on 
our  side  who  have  some  engagements  to- 
morrow evening  they  would  like  to  keep 
Since  there  is  no  heavy  burden  of  com- 
mittee business,  just  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience we  thought  It  might  serve  the 
purpose  of  all  concerned  if  we  could  meet 
at  11  o'clock  tomorrow 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  2:entlpman  from  Okla- 
homa "^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR  TO  BE  CALLED 
ON  TL'ESDAY.  SEPTEMBER  4 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  business  in  or- 
der under  the  Consent  Calendar  rule 
may  be  transferred  from  Monday  next 
until  Tuesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlem.an  from 
Oklahoma^ 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 


THE  LATE 


HONORABLE  JOE 
SMITH 


Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  <ientleman  from  West 
■Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  my  West  'Virginia  colleasues  and 
other  Members  of  Congress  who  recall 
the  years  that  the  late  former  Congre.ss- 
man  Joe  L,  Smith,  Sr  ,  added  his  stature, 
leadership,  and  wisdom  to  the  formation 
and  success  of  legislation  in  this  histori- 
cal Chamber. 

Although  his  membership  in  Congress 
was  prior  to  my  coming  to  Congress  I, 
nevertheless,  knew  him  well  and  had 
great  admiration  for  his  leadership  and 
warm  personality.     His  friendship  has 


enriched  my  life;  which  friendship  is 
now  being  continued  by  his  well-known 
sons. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  Joe  L. 
Smith  achieved  an  outstanding  record. 
serving  the  State  of  West  Virginia  and 
this  Nation  wieh  enduring  works,  always 
alert  to  the  needs  of  future  generations, 

Mr.  Joe  L.  began  his  career  of  service 
to  the  State  of  West  "Virginia  as  a 
printer's  devil  and  through  diligence  and 
peri-evcrence  p.dvanced  to  his  distinction 
Dv  becomini:;  the  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Register.  Beckley.  W.  'Va, 

After  20  years  in  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness, which  he  did  not  entirely  desert. 
he  devoted  his  time  to  many  other  inter- 
ests which  included  president  of  *he 
Beckley  National  Bank,  a  position  he 
held  until  his  death. 

In  his  early  political  career  he  served 
as  mayor  of  IBeckley  and  later  as  State 
senator  from  the  Seventh  District.  He 
came  to  Congress  in  1929  and  served 
eight  term.s. 

He  married  Christine  Carlson  of  An- 
napolis. Md.,  in  1914,  who  survives  him 
alonii  with  two  sons — Joe  L.  Smith,  Jr.. 
Beckley  radio  station  owner,  and  State 
commerce  commissioner,  Hulett  C. 
Smith. 

It  IS  indeed  with  sincere  admiration 
that  I  review  this  great  man's  record.  It 
is  with  deepest  understanding  that  I  ex- 
tend heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs,  Joe  L. 
Smith.  Sr  .  and  her  distinguished  sons. 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  AND 

OF      THE      HOUSE      IN      FOREIGN 

AFFAIRS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  rsiv  Bowl  is  recognized  for  60 
minute;. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
recent  debate  m  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  authorizing  of  some 
S4.6  billion  in  foreign  aid,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr,  Judd]  made 
the  following  statement  regarding  the 
role  of  the  President  in  foreign  affairs : 

We  have  only  one  President  at  a  time,  and 
our  Constitution  puts  direction  of  our  for- 
eign relations  in  his  hands.  It  seems  to  me 
we  would  run  the  danger  of  Injuring  our 
own  interests  if  we  should  take  such  drastic 
action  as  to  allow  no  escape  clause  or  dis- 
cretion for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  use  in  the  exercise  of  the  responsibility 
with  which  he  is  charged  by  the  Constitution 
in  tlie  field  of  foreign  relations  (Congres- 
sional Record,  July  11,  p.  13153), 

The  point  of  issue  was  the  striking  of 
an  amendment  authorizing  President 
Kennedy  to  give  financial  assistance  to 
Communist  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  when 
he  deemed  such  an  act  in  the  "vital  in- 
terest" of  U,S.  security.  Certain  Mem- 
bers of  Congress — on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle— questioned  whether  Congress  con- 
stitutionally could  give  the  President 
such  power.  I  asked  specifically  if  Con- 
gre.ss  were  abdicating  its  constitutional 
prerogatives  in  the  matter,  since  under 


the  Constitution  Congress  alone  appro- 
priates the  public  money  and  prescribes 
the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
the  funds  may  be  expended.  To  this 
point  Mr.  Judd  replied : 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  |Mr  Bow]  has 
stated  that  Congress  has  the  power  under 
the  Constitution  to  say  what  the  moneys 
It  appropriates  may  or  may  not  be  used  for. 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  Nobody 
disputes  Its  p>ower  or  right  to  refuse  to  pro- 
vide money  to  support  the  foreign  policy  of 
our  country  or  to  support  our  Armed  Forces, 
or  even  to  pay  our  own  salaries.  But  under 
the  Constitution,  It  Is  not  our  function  to 
command  the  Armed  Forces  •  •  •  the 
P-esldent  is  the  representative  of  the 
American  people  In  the  conduct  of  our  for- 
eign affairs — within  such  guidelines  as  the 
Congress  may  establish  (Congressional 
Record,  July  12,  1962.  p. 13410). 

Was  the  gentleman  correct  in  speak- 
ing of  Presidential  discretion  as  a  "re- 
sponsibility with  which  he  is  charged  by 
the  Constitution  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations"?  Is  it  true  that  in  the  matter 
of  distributing  public  money  "our  Con- 
stitution puts  direction  of — such — for- 
eign relations  in  his  hands"?  What  are 
the  Presidential  powers  in  foreign  af- 
fairs? Indeed,  is  the  matter  of  aid  to 
Marshal  Tito's  Communist  regime  one 
to  be  handled  only  by  Presidential  dis- 
cretion? 

HOW    THE    FOUNDING    FATHERS    FELT 

It  is  clear  that  many  of  the  men  who 
a.ssembled  in  Philadelphia  in  1787  to 
frame  a  constitution  for  the  newly  in- 
dependent colonies  favored  an  executive 
with  limited  powers.  Madison  notes  in 
his  journal  of  Friday,  June  1,  1787  that 
one  of  the  delegates.  Mr.  Sherman, 
echoed  the  feelings  of  others  present 
when  he  said  that  he  considered  the 
executive  office  as  nothing  more  than  an 
institution  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
will  of  the  legislature,  Sherman  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  the  executive  ought 
to  be  appointed  by  the  legislature  and 
accountable  to  that  body  since  Congress 
would  be  the  deE>ository  of  the  supreme 
will  of  the  society.  Sherman  considered 
the  legislators  as  the  best  judges  of  the 
business  which  ought  to  be  done  by  the 
executive  department,  Madison  notes 
that  another  delegate,  Mr.  Wilson  of 
Pennsylvania,  considered  the  execution 
of  the  laws  and  the  appointing  of  offi- 
cers the  only  strictly  executive  functions. 

These  comments  proved  typical  of  the 
sentiment  evoked  by  Charles  Pinckney's 
preliminary  plan  for  executive  powers 
introduced  before  the  delegates  only  3 
days  before,  on  Tuesday,  May  29: 

He  shall  receive  public  ministers  from  for- 
eign nations;  and  may  correspond  with  the 
executives  of  the  different  States.  He  shall 
have  power  to  grant  pardons  and  reprieves 
except  in  impeachments.  He  shall  be  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  mllltla  of  the 
several  States. 

Opinion  was  so  divided  and  strong  over 
the  powers  of  the  executive  branch  that 
the  Convention  resolved  on  July  23,  1787, 
to  refer  to  a  committee  the  drafting  of  a 
report  of  the  powers  of  the  executive  con- 
formable to  the  major  resolutions  al- 
ready passed  by  the  Convention.  The 
committee,  composed  of  Nathaniel  Gor- 
ham,  of  Massachusetts;  James  Wilson,  of 
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Pennsylvania:  Edmund  Randolph,  of 
Virginia;  John  Rui ledge,  of  South  Caro- 
lina; and  Oliver  EJsworth,  of  Connecti- 
cut: was  thus  jusified  to  enumerate  a 
more  complete  dclinition  of  the  powers 
of  the  future  Presicent.  Th*^  only  powers 
thus  far  conferred  Ijy  tJic  Convention  had 
been  the  veto,  appointment— but  not  of 
judges — and  the  execution  of  laws. 
Madison's  original  idta  had  been  to  leave 
the  unenumerated  powers  to  the  will  of 
the  legislature  a,5  expressed  through 
legislative  enactments.  Now  the  com- 
mittee faced  a  question  of  enormous  im- 
portance: Shall  control  of  the  military 
and  foreign  relations  be  left  with  one 
executive'  Should  the  powers  be 
enumerated? 

Of  the  12  li.sted  powers  of  the  execu- 
tive only  the  10th  in  the  draft  of  the 
proposal  which  Randolph  drew  up  was 
connected  with  foreign  relations:  "re- 
ceiving ambassadors.  "  Up  to  this  point, 
the  Convention,  as  far  as  the  records 
show,  pave  the  s\  bject  of  international 
affairs  no  attenticn.  The  only  recorded 
reference  to  this  area  of  potential  r.xecu- 
tivp  action  had  been  in  the  provisions  of 
a  sketch  Alexander  Hamilton  had  drawn 
up  whereby  treaties  would  be  made  and 
amba.ssador  named  by  the  executive  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

One  member  o:'  the  committee.  Ells- 
v.orth.  was  decidedly  for  a  strong,  inde- 
pendent head  of  government.  Rutledge 
and  Randolph  f  ivored  a  weak  Chief 
of  State  Randolph  recarded  foreicn  af- 
fairs es.sentially  a.',  a  matter  to  be  decided 
by  the  legislature  as  a  body  or  by  the 
Senate  alone. 

Randolphs  original  jM-oiK)sals  were 
amended  so  that  the  committee  later 
gave  the  power  "to  be  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  land  md  naval  power  of  the 
Union  and  of  the  Militia  of  the  Several 
States."  Change;;  were  also  made  in  the 
direction  of  making  the  Senate  the  sole 
organ  of  foreign  affairs.  Finally.  Wilson 
drew  on  Randolph's  amended  draft, 
Charles  Pmcknry  s  plan  of  May  29,  and 
certain  provisions  of  the  New  York  con- 
stitution to  draft  c  final  plan  of  executive 
powers.  No  other  powers  relating  to 
foreign  affairs  w(Te  added.  The  chief 
feature  of  the  Wil.son  plan  was  the  in- 
dependent pos.'^es.uon  by  the  executive 
department  of  its  powers  by  direct  grant 
of  the  people.  Unfortunately,  there  is 
no  indication  or  evidence  in  the  records 
whether  Wilson  im  ended  the  enumerated 
powers  to  be  an  'Exhaustive  description 
of  that  general  executive  power  which 
the  President  held  as  the  executor  of 
the  Nations  laws.  The  construction  of 
many  State  constitutions  of  the  time 
already  realized  the  importance  of  un- 
enumerated execitive  power  for  more 
resp>onsive,  flexible  leadership. 

On  August  20,  1787,  Gouverneur  Mor- 
ris, of  Pennsylvania,  and  Charles  Pinck- 
ney  subm.tte'd  a  plan  before  the  delegates 
for  the  complete  constitutional  organiza- 
tion of  the  executive  department  of  the 
National  Government,  There  were  to  be 
five  departments  of  the  executive 
branch,  each  headed  by  a  secretary.  To- 
gether with  the  Chief  Justice  they  were 
to  be  a  council  of  state  to  assist  the 
President  in  conducting  public  affairs. 
This  plan  confirms  the  fact  that  the  del- 


egates generally  regarded  the  President 
as  a  sort  of  chief  administrator.  This 
belief  is  reinforced  by  the  lact  that  the 
duties  of  these  heads  of  department  were 
enumerated,  the  secretary  of  each  de- 
partment responsible  to  the  President. 
The  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  had  for 
his  functions:  "to  correspond  with  all 
foreign  ministers,  prepare  plans  for 
treaties,  and  consider  such  as  may  be 
transmuted  from  abroad,  and  generally 
to  attend  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  their  connection  with  foreign 
powers. " 

Those  duties  for  which  the  subordinate 
secretaries  became  responsible  became 
an  integral  part  of  the  Presidential 
power.  The  recognition  that  the  Pres- 
ident, although  granted  little  real  pow- 
er— except  as  Commander  in  Chief — in 
the  Constitution  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs,  was  generally  taken  by  the 
Founding  Fathers  as  the  single  consti- 
tutional representative  of  the  people  in 
this  area  can  be  .seen  in  the  terms  of  the 
Foreign  Department  bill:  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  the  Foreign  Department  was  to 
carry  out  the  will  of  the  President.  Only 
the  Treasury  Department  was  created 
solely  to  carry  out  the  acts  of  Congress. 
As  one  political  scientist  has  put  it: 

Where  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution, 
the  National  Government  is  vested  with  con- 
trol over  a  certain  sphere  of  action,  that 
]K>rtlon  of  the  field's  is  the  Presidents  which 
Is  executive  In  character.  Thus  the  Consti- 
tution makes  the  National  Governm«:.t  \\\p 
sole  organ  in  foreign  affairs.  Since  r.v^r.-y 
p-ivrers  are  not  enumerated,  they  are  the 
President's  as  of  constitutional  right,  being 
of  an  executive  character  (Charles  Thatch, 
"The  Creation  of  the  Presidency.  1775  89." 
Baltimore,  1922). 

Today  the  President  undoubtedly  acts 
more  aibitrarily  and  independently  than 
the  framcrs  of  the  Constitution  ever  in- 
tended him  to  act.  Custom,  law.  court 
decisions,  and  the  practice  of  foreign  na- 
tions have  placed  the  President  ui  a 
prominent  position  in  the  formation  and 
execution  of  foreign  policy.  Certainly 
secrecy,  unity  of  operation,  continuity, 
and  access  to  information  are  character- 
istics of  his  office.  These  necessary-  el- 
ements are  peculiar  to  the  President. 
Congress,  by  nature,  po.sscss  none  of 
them.  It  was  felt  by  one  of  the  most 
articulate  delegates  at  the  Convention 
that  even  the  Senate  could  not  properly 
deal  with  international  relations: 

To  have  entrusted  the  power  of  making 
treaties  to  the  Senate  alone,  would  have 
been  to  relinquish  the  benefits  of  the  consti- 
tutional agency  of  the  President  In  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  relations  (Alexander  Hamil- 
ton. "The  F-ederallst,"  LXXV). 

This  same  intellectual  forcefully 
explained  the  few  enumerated  powers 
directly  granted  to  the  President  m  the 
Con.stitution  by  de.8cribing  the  impor- 
tant implications  of  a  broad  interpreta- 
tion of  executive  power: 

The  enumeration  (of  executive  powers  in 
the  Constitution)  ought  therefore  to  be  con- 
sidered as  intended  merely  to  specify  the 
principal  articles  In  the  definition  of  execu- 
tive power,  having  the  rest  to  flow  from  the 
general  grant  of  that  power,  interpreted  in 
conformity  with  other  parte  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  with  the  principles  of  free  govern- 
ment. 


The  general  doctrine  of  our  Constitution, 
then,  is  that  ihe  executive  power  of  the  Na- 
tion is  rested  in  the  President,  subject  only 
to  the  exceptions  and  qualifications  which 
are  expressed  In  the  instrument.  (Alexander 
Hamilton  In  the  Philadelphia  Gazette,  June 
29,  1793.) 

Jefferson  himself  referred  to  the  trans- 
action of  business  with  foreign  nations 
as  "executive  altogether"  and  John  Mar- 
shall declared  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  March  7.  1800,  that  "the 
President  l."  the  sole  organ  of  the  Nation 
in  its  external  relations,  and  its  sole  rep- 
resentative with  foreign  nations"  The 
Senate  itself  early  enough  recognized 
that  all  powers  claimed  by  the  President 
in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  not  specifi- 
cally named  in  the  Constitution  must 
nevertheless  be  considered  as  emanating 
from  the  Constitution: 

The  President  Is  the  constitutional  rep- 
resentetlve  of  the  United  States  with  regard 
to  foreign  nations.  For  his  conduct  he  Is 
responsible  to  the  Constitution.  (S.  Doc. 
No.  231,  56th  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 

Thus  aside  from  the  chief  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  relating  to  foreign 
affairs — 

The  President  shall  be  Commander  In 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States  •  •  •  He  shall  have  power,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  pre.jent  concur  •  •  •  appoint  am- 
bassadors, other  public  ministers  and  consuls 
•  •  •  receive  ambassadors  and  other  public 
ministers — 

Presidential  power  in  this  area  has 
grown  chiefly  from  necessity  and  the 
demands  o;f  executive  leadership  in  a 
field  requiring  secrecy  and  unity  of 
command. 

But  the  r.ature  of  foreign  affairs  and 
the  charact^^ristics  of  the  executive  office 
which  fit  Use  President  to  the  task  are 
merely  one  side  of  the  coin.  On  the 
other  side  is  the  rightful  role  of  Congress 
in  foreign  relations,  and  in  a  rather 
ironic  sense,  the  part  played  by  the  Ap- 
propriation;; Committee.  Congress  and 
the  President  were  bound  to  cross  swords 
early  over  the  financial  support  of  for- 
eign policy  flowing  from  the  executive 
office,  and  interestingly,  even  though 
Congre.ss  hi;-toncally  has  followed  Presi- 
dential recommendations  lor  appropria- 
tions for  crucial  policies,  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  made  clear  its  right- 
ful, constitutional  position  with  refer- 
ence to  money  matters.  When  a  bill  was 
introduced  into  the  House  for  appro- 
priations for  the  Jay  Treaty  durm.g 
Washmgtons  administration,  opposition 
developed  and  the  view  was  quickly  ad- 
vanced that  the  House  really  was  free  to 
grant  or  withhold  the  required  funds  on 
its  own  view  of  Uie  merits  of  .he  treaty. 
A  majority  of  the  House  sanctioned  this 
position,  even  though  the  appropriations 
were  finally  granted.  But  to  the  au- 
thorization was  attached  the  following 
resolution: 

When  a  treaty  stipulates  regulations  on 
any  of  the  subjects  submitted  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  the  power  of  Congress,  it  must 
depend,  for  its  execution,  as  to  su-h  stipula- 
tions, on  a  law  or  laws  to  be  passed  by  Con- 
gress. And  It  Is  the  constitutional  right  and 
duty  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  all 
Buch  cases,  to  deliberate  on  the  expediency 
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plenary — a  power  in  international  rela- 
tions which  "does  not  require  as  a  basis 
for  its  exercise  an  act  of  Congress. " 
The    decision   in    the   Curtiss-Wright 

■  .1  Liir-  wi^Li^x  wx  .-..^  -".7    ^    -—     case  sustained  the  constitutionality  of  a 

House  was  not  constitutionally  bound  to     joint  resolution  of  Congress  of  1934  au-     penditure  of  Treasury  money.  Congress 
or.r.ror.r,af^  thp  HP^^Pssarv  funds.    Ih  vot-     thonzing  the  President  to  forbid  the  sale     may  prescribe  its  own  poUcy.     But  this 


or  inexpediency  of  carrying  such  treaty  Into 
effect,  and  to  determine  and  act  thereon,  as. 
In  their  Judgment,  may  be  most  conducive 
to  the  public  good. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Jay  Treaty,  the 


policy.  Of  course,  Congress  may  with- 
hold funds  altogether  and  thus  com- 
pletely cancel  an  executive  policy.  To 
the  extent  that  funds  are  withheld  or 
the  terms  and  conditions  set  for  the  ex- 


appropriate  the  necessary  funds.  In  vot 
ing  the  money  to  carry  out  the  treaty, 
however,  the  House  certainly  was  exer- 
cising its  part  of  the  "whole  legislative 
power"  and  had.  accordingly,  its  right  to 
exercise  its  full  constitutional  discretion 
in  the  matter.— Noted  by  Edward  S.  Cor- 
bin  in  "The  President's  Control  of  For- 
eign Relations.  '  Cambridge,  1917. 

If  the  Jay  Treaty  established  congres- 
sional opinion  regarding  the  appropria- 
tion of  money,  it  also  fixed  the  Presi- 
dential prerogative  of  wide  discretion  in 
foreign  affairs.  When  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives asked  George  Washington 
to  lay  before  it  the  instructions,  cor- 
respondence, and  documents  relating  to 
the  treaty  he  said : 

The  nature  of  foreign  negotiations  re- 
quires caution,  and  their  success  must  often 
depend  on  secrecy,  and  even  when  brought 
to  a  conclusion,  a  full  disclosure  of  all  the 
measures,  demands,  or  eventual  concessions 
which  may  have  been  proposed  or  contem- 
plated would  be  extremely  imixjlltic,  for  this 
might  have  a  pernicious  influence  on  future 
negotiations  or  produce  immediate  incon- 
veniences, perhaps  danger  and  mischief,  in 
relation  to  other  powers. 

Thus  at  the  same  time  both  congres- 
sional rights  with  respect  to  appropria- 
tions and  the  Presidential  power  of 
single  command  in  foreign  affairs  was 
fixed.  Even  the  modern  notion  of  for- 
eign policy  decisions  in  the  vital  inter- 
ests of  U.S.  security  find  precedent  in 
the  first  important  foreign  policy  legisla- 
tion in  his  country:  the  Embargo  Act  of 
1794  authorized  the  President  to  lay  the 
embargo  "whenever,  in  his  opinion,  the 
public  safety  shall  so  require."  and  "to 
continue  or  revoke  the  same  whenever 
he  shall  think  proper."  By  the  more  re- 
cent lend-lease  proposal,  action  could 
have  been  taken  when  the  President 
deemed  it  "in  the  interest  of  national 
defence."  and  the  benefits  of  the  statute 
were  extended  to  "the  government  of 
any  country  whose  defence  the  Presi- 
dent— deemed — vital  to  the  defence  of 
the  United  States." 

We  now  see  that  the  volatile  question 
of  wide  discretionary  powers  available  to 
the  President  is  one  founded  on  prec- 
edents set  by  the  first  Executive  of  the 
United  States,  agreed  to  by  both  Houses 
of  the  National  Legislature,  and  followed 
up  by  later  Presidents  and  Congresses, 
Perhaps  the  wording  of  an  1860  court 
decision  defines  even  today  the  peculiar 
position  which  the  President  occupies: 

As  the  Executive  head  of  the  Nation,  the 
President  is  made  the  only  legitimate  organ 
of  the  General  Government  to  open  or  carry 
on  correspondence  or  negotiations  with  for- 
eign nations  in  matters  concerning  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country  or  of  its  citizens  [Durand 
V  Holland.  8  Fed.  Cas.  No.  4186i . 

The  Supreme  Court  in  1936  officially 
awarded  to  the  President  legal  claim  in 
the  exercising  of  discretionary  powers  as 
sole  organ  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  In  the  im- 
portant Curtiss-Wright  case,  the  Court 
recognized  this  power  as  exclusive  and 


of  arms  to  the  participants  in  the  Chaco 
dispute  between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay 
"if  the  President  finds  that  the  prohibi- 
tion may  contribute  to  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  peace  between  those  countries." 

The  Curtiss-Wright  Export  Co.  was 
charged  with  having  violated  the  resolu- 
tion by  selling  machineguns  to  Bolivia. 
A  demurrer  to  indictment  was  filed  on 
the  ground  that  the  resolution  was  un- 
constitutional, as  it  amounted  to  an 
imconstitutional  delegation  of  legislative 
power  to  the  President.  The  demurrer 
was  sustained  in  a  district  court  but 
was  reversed  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

Justice  Sutherland  in  his  opinion  for 
the  Court  seemed  in  effect  to  withdraw 
virtually  all  constitutional  limitation 
upon  the  scope  of  congressional  delega- 
tion of  power  to  the  President  to  act  in 
the  field  of  international  relations. 
Sutherland's  reasoning  in  the  case  rested 
on  what  he  named  as  the  difference  be- 
tween the  powers  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  foreign  and  ex- 
ternal affairs  and  those  having  to  do 
with  internal  or  domestic  affairs.  The 
difference,  according  to  Sutherland  re- 
lated both  to  origin  and  nature.  He 
wrote  as  follows: 

The  very  delicate,  plenary,  and  exclusive 
power  of  the  President  as  the  sole  organ  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  field  of  Inter- 
national relations — a  power  which  does  not 
require  as  a  basis  for  Its  exercise  an  act  of 
Congress,  but  which,  of  course,  like  every 
other  governmental  power,  must  be  exer- 
cised in  subordination  to  the  applicable  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  It  Is  quite  ap- 
pfirent  that  if,  in  the  maintenance  of  our 
international  relations  embarrassment  is  to 
be  avoided  and  success  for  our  alms 
achieved,  congressional  legislation  which  Is 
to  be  made  effective  through  negotiation  and 
Inquiry  within  the  International  field  must 
often  accord  to  the  President  a  degree  of 
discretion  and  freedom  from  statutory  re- 
striction which  would  not  be  admissible  were 
domestic  affairs  alone  Involved  •  •  •  he,  not 
Congress,  has  the  better  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  conditions  which  prevail  In 
foreign  countries.  He  has  the  confidential 
sources  of  information.  He  has  his  agents 
In  the  form  of  diplomatic,  consular,  and 
other  officials.  Secrecy  In  respect  of  infor- 
mation gathered  by  them  may  be  highly 
necessary  and  the  premature  disclosure  of 
it  productive  of  harrnful  results.  •  •  •  Pow- 
ers of  external  sovereignty  of  the  Federal 
Government,  including  the  power  to  declare 
war  and  conclude  peace,  to  make  treaties  and 
maintain  diplomatic  relations,  are  not  de- 
pendent on  affirmative  grants  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

I  will  cite  additional  references  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

APPROPRI.^TIONS 

It  has  long  been  recognized  by  Presi- 
dents, Members  of  Congress,  and  polit- 
ical scientists  that  the  appropriating  of 
public  money  often  has  a  far  greater 
impact  on  the  formation  of  foreign  p>ol- 
icy  than  the  substantive  decisions  coming 
from  the  White  House.  The  House  is 
at  liberty  to  insert  provisos  or  instruc- 
tions in  appropriations  bills  which  have 
the  effect  of  determining  or  modifying 


is   as   it   should   be.     According    to   the 
Constitution,  article  I.  section  9.  clause  7  : 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury but  in  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law;  and  a  regular  statement  and 
account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of 
public  money  shall  be  published  from  time 
to  time. 

That  Congress  may  check  the  desire 
of  the  President  to  give  Communist 
Yugoslavia  further  financial  assistance 
is  clearly  drawn  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution.  Indeed,  perhaps  Mr. 
Kennedy  should  possess  wide  discretion 
in  the  matter  of  deciding  what  is  in  the 
vital  interest  of  national  security.  The 
wisdom  of  possessing  such  power  ap- 
parently goes  unchallenged.  But  in  the 
matter  of  spending  public  money  Con- 
gress alone  may  declare  for  what  pur- 
pose the  funds  may  be  used,  the  terms 
of  expenditure,  and  the  conditions  un- 
der which  the  taxpayers'  dollars  may  be 
sent  overseas.  The  Constitution  grants 
this  power  directly.  An  important  court 
decision  of  1945  confirms  Congress 
unique  position.  During  the  Second 
World  War  certain  subcontractors  sought 
action  in  the  courts  for  a  declaratory 
judgment  that  the  Renegotiation  Act 
(50  U.S.C.A.  App.  sec.  1191  •  was  uncon- 
stitutional and  therefore  did  not  author- 
ize the  War  Department  to  recapture 
alleged  excessive  profits.  The  court 
said  the  action  presented  no  jiisticiable 
controversy  because  Congress,  in  making 
an  appropriation,  has  the  power  not  only 
to  designate  the  purpose  of  an  appro- 
priation, but  also  the  conditions  under 
which  an  executive  department  of  the 
Government  could  expend  the  appro- 
priation. 

The  purpose  of  appropriations,  and  terms 
and  conditions  under  which  they  are  made, 
is  a  matter  solely  In  the  hands  of  Congress, 
and  it  is  the  explicit  duty  of  the  executive 
branch  to  comply  therewith,  and  any  at- 
tempt by  the  Judicial  branch  to  interfere 
therewith  would  be  a  plain  invasion  of  the 
constitutional  powers  of  Congress.  {Spaul- 
ding  v.  Douglass  Aircraft  Co.,  DC.  Cal..  60  P. 
Supp.  985). 

I  will  app>end  further  references  re- 
garding legal  interpretations  of  the 
appropriating  F>ower  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

To  return  to  the  statements  of  Repre- 
sentative JuDD,  we  may  now  say  that  the 
gentleman  was  incorrect  when  he  said 
the  Constitution  itself  puts  direction 
of  our  foreign  affairs  in  the  hands  of  the 
President.  Mr.  Kennedy  is  not  charged 
specifically  by  the  Constitution  to  wield 
broad  discretionary  power  in  dealing 
with  foreign  countries.  The  position  of 
the  President  has  evolved  as  a  result  of 
the  recognition  that  the  administration 
and  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  was  execu- 
tive by  nature  and  that  the  executive 
department  of  the  Government  dealing 
in  international  relations  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  will  of  the  President. 

Now  Mr.  JuDD  was  correct  when  he 
said   that  Congress  may  establish  the 
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guidelines  for  conducting  foreign  rela- 
tions, specifically  with  regard  to  author- 
izing public  money  earmarked  for  the 
foreign  aid  program.  Perhaps  Mr.  Judd 
did  not  realize  that  he  left  himself  open 
to  attack  on  this  point,  for  while  he 
argued  that  Congress  should  allow  the 
President  a  free  hand  in  determining 
what  was  in  the  interests  of  our  security, 
he  presented  the  argument  in  terms  of 
the  appropriating  power  of  the  House. 
And  Mr.  Judd  admitted  in  the  same 
breath  'that  Congress  has  the  power 
under  the  Constitution  to  say  what  the 
moneys  it  appropriates  may  or  may  not 
be  used  for."  To  speak  of  Presidential 
discretion  in  the  conduct  of  relations 
with  Communist  Yugoslavia  is  one  thing ; 
to  speak  of  financial  assistance  to  a  Com- 
munist regime  drawn  from  the  taxes  of 
the  American  people  under  the  guise  of 
Presidential  discretion  is  quite  another 
matter,  especially  so  since  an  appropria- 
tion is  nothing  more  than  the  legislative 
authorization  prescribed  by  the  Consti- 
tution that  money  may  be  paid  out  of 
the  Treasury.  And  all  legislative  powers 
shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Perhaps  Herbert  Hoover  has  stated  the 
question  well.  In  an  address  in  West 
Branch.  Iowa,  on  his  80th  birthday, 
August  10.  1954,  he  said: 

The  real  Issue  is  whether  the  President 
can  commit  the  American  people  to  foreign 
nations  without  the  specific  consent  of  the 
elected  Representatives  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  indebted  to  Dale  E 
Hoak.  a  senior  student  at  the  College  of 
Wooster.  Wooster.  Ohio,  for  much  of  the 
re.search  that  has  gone  into  these  re- 
marks. Mr.  Hoak  served  as  an  intern 
on  my  staff  during  the  summer  months, 
and  I  enjoyed  thoroughly  the  associa- 
tion with  this  bright  young  student  of 
history  and  pwlitical  science. 

In  addition  to  the  references  I  have 
given  during  my  remarks.  I  include  ad- 
ditional decisions  and  facts  on  each  of 
the  separate  topics  I  have  covered.  They 
are  as  follows: 

DELEGATION    OF   LEGISLATTVI  POWER 

In  general  "The  Congress  manifestly  Is 
not  permitted  to  abldicate.  or  to  transfer  to 
others,  the  essential  legislative  functions 
with  which  it  Is  thus  vested.  Undoubtedly 
legislation  must  often  be  adapted  to  com- 
plex conditions  involving  a  host  of  details 
with  which  the  National  Legislature  cannot 
deal  directly.  The  Conftltution  has  never 
been  regarded  as  denying  to  the  Congress  the 
necessary  resources  of  flexibility  and  prac- 
ticality, which  will  enable  it  to  perform  Its 
function  in  laying  down  policies  and  estab- 
llsing  standards,  while  leaving  to  selected  In- 
Etrumentalltles  the  making  of  subordinate 
rules  within  prescribed  limits  and  the  deter- 
mination of  facts  to  which  the  policy  de- 
clared by  the  legLslatlon  is  to  apply." — Pan- 
ama Refining  Co.  v.  Ryan.  293  U.S.  388 
(1935). 

Legislative  action  laying  down  an  intel- 
ligible principle  to  which  a  person  or  body 
Is  to  conform  does  not  constitute  a  forbidden 
delegation  of  power — Hampton  <t  Co.  v. 
United  State.<<.  276  US   394  (  1928  > . 

Congress  may  also,  in  enacting  legislation, 
provide  either  that  its  operation  shall  be 
su  pended  or  that  It  shall  go  into  effect,  upon 
the  occurrence  of  certain  events,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  shall  be  ascertained  and  de- 
clared by  administrative  officers — Hampton 
d'  Co.  V.  United  States. 


PELEGATION  OT  LEGISLATIVE  POWKH  TO  EXECtmVE 
OFFICERS    AND    AGENCIES 

Generally,  "the  field  of  Congress  Involves 
all  and  many  varieties  of  legislative  action, 
and  Congress  has  found  it  frequently  neces- 
sai-y  to  use  officers  of  the  executive  branch. 
within  defined  limits,  to  secure  the  exact 
eflect  intended  by  Its  acts  of  legislation,  by 
vesting  discretion  in  such  officers  to  make 
public  regulations  In  Irterpreting  a  statute 
and  directing  the  details  of  its  execution." — 
Hampton  d-  Co.  v.  United  States. 

"That  the  legislative  power  of  Congress 
cannot  be  delegated.  Is.  of  course,  clear.  But 
Con  ress  may  declare  its  will,  and  after  fix- 
ing a  primary  standard,  devolved  upon  ad- 
ministrative officers  the  'power  to  fill  up  the 
details'  by  prescribing:  administrative  rules 
and  regulations." — United  States  v.  Shreve- 
port  Grain  d-  El.  Co..  287  U.S.  77  (1932). 

"The  true  distinction,  therefore.  Is  between 
the  power  to  make  the  law.  which  necessarily 
Involves  a  discretion  as  to  what  it  shall  be. 
and  conferring  an  authority  or  discretion  as 
to  Its  execution,  to  be  exercised  under  and  in 
pursuance  of  the  law" — Judge  Ranney.  In 
Cincinnati,  W  d-  Z  R  Co  v  Commissioners 
of  Chnton  County.  1  Ohio  State  77  (1852). 
cited  with  approval  In  Marshall  Field  d-  Co 
V    dark,  143  US    649  (1892). 

The  power  which  may  thus  be  delegated 
to  administrative  officers,  is  strictly  limited 
to  administrative  regulations,  and  does  not 
extend  to  regulations  actually  subverting  or 
modifying  the  terms  of  an  act  of  Congress  — 
Morril  v  Jones.  106  U.S.  466  (1883):  United 
States  V.  Antikamnia  Co  .  231  US    654  ( 1914  ) . 

DELEGAnoN  OF  POWERS   TO  THE    PRESIBENT 

In  deciding  whether  Congress  has  abdi- 
cated its  assentlal  legislative  functions  and 
delegated  them  to  the  Executive,  and  in  de- 
termining whether  the  grant  of  power 
amounts  to  "unfettered  discretion"  or  ac- 
tually lays  down  an  intelligible  standard. 
due  regard  must  be  had  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  power  granted  If  it  relates  solely  to 
Internal  or  domestic  affairs,  an  act  may  be 
challenged  as  constituting  an  unlawful  dele- 
gation of  legislative  power  while  similar 
language  used  In  an  act  relating  to  external 
or  foreign  affairs  may  be  upheld.  In  the 
realm  of  foreign  affairs  the  President  pos- 
sesses a  delicate,  plenary,  and  exclusive  power 
as  the  sole  organ  of  the  Federal  Government 
In  the  field  of  international  relations,  a 
power  which  does  not  require  as  a  basis  for 
its  exercise  an  act  of  Congress.  The  Presi- 
dent, rather  than  Congress,  has  the  better 
opportunity  of  knowing  the  conditions  which 
prevail  in  foreign  countries.  These  consid- 
erations disclose  the  unwisdom  of  requiring 
Congress  to  lay  down  narrowly  definite 
standards  by  which  the  President  is  to  oe 
governed  In  the  field  of  international  rela- 
tions Broad  discretion  may  be  vested  in 
the  President  In  determining  whether  the 
enforcement  of  an  embargo  or  neutrality 
statute  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  reestabllshment  of  peace,  in  deciding 
whether  he  shall  invoke  its  provisions,  in 
determining  when  it  shall  cease  to  operate, 
or  in  prescribing  limitations  and  exceptions 
to  its  enforcement — United  States  v.  Curtiss- 
Wright  Export  Corp.,  229  U.S.  304  ( 1936) . 

In  view  of  the  delicacy  of  foreign  relations 
and  of  the  power  peculiar  to  the  President 
in  this  regard.  Congressional  legislation 
which  is  to  be  made  effective  in  the  inter- 
national field  must  often  accord  to  him  a 
degree  of  discretion  and  freedom  which 
would  not  be  admissible  were  domestic  af- 
fairs alone  Involved — United  States  v  Cur- 
tiss-Wright Export  Corp. 

POWER  OF   CONGRESS   REGARDING   APPROPRIATIONS 

The  absolute  control  of  the  moneys  of  the 
United  States  Is  In  Congress,  and  Congress  Is 
responsible  for  its  exercise  of  this  great  power 
only  to  the  people.     This  clause  la  a  mere 


limitation  and  restriction  (art  I,  sec.  9.  cl. 
7i  upon  the  executive  officers  of  the  Treas- 
ury b?partment  and  does  not  prevent  Con- 
gress, the  lawmaking  power,  from  involving 
the  Government  in  liabilities  to  pay  money  to 
any  extent,  nor  from  Indicating  the  class  of 
persons  who  shall  not  be  paid  out  of  the 
general  appropriations,  but  shall  come  to 
Congress  for  relief — Hart's  case,  16  Ct  Cl. 
495  (1880).  affirmed  Hart  v,  US.,  118  US  62 
( 1886). 

Having  power  under  section  8  of  article  I  to 
lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  ex- 
cises, to  pay  the  debts  of  the  United  States, 
It  follows  that  Congress  has  power  when 
the  money  Is  raised  to  appropriate  it  to  the 
same  ob  ect — United  States  v.  Realty  Co., 
16.3  U  S   427  (1896  I  . 

The  necessary  implications  from  the  terms 
of  the  grant  ( the  power  to  appropriate  i  is 
that  the  public  funds  may  be  appropriated 
"to  provide  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 
L^nlted  States  "  These  words  cannot  be 
meaningless,  else  they  would  not  have  been 
used  The  conclusion  must  be  that  they 
vkere  intended  to  limit  and  define  the  granted 
power  to  raise  and  ex->end  money. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Nation,  sharp 
differences  have  arisen  as  to  the  true  in- 
terpretation of  the  phrase  Madison  asserted 
that  it  amounted  to  no  more  than  a  refer- 
ence to  the  other  powers  enumerated  in  the 
other  clauses  (subsequent  clauses)  of  the 
same  section;  that,  as  the  United  States  is  a 
Government  of  limited  and  enumerated  pow- 
ers, the  grant  of  power  to  tax  and  spend  for 
the  general  national  welfare  must  be  con- 
fined to  the  enumerated  legislative  fields 
committed  to  the  Congress  Hamilton,  on 
the  other  hand,  maintained  that  the  clause 
confers  a  separate  power  distinct  from  those 
later  enumerated,  is  not  restricted  In  mean- 
ing by  the  grant  of  them  and  Congress  con- 
sequently has  a  substantive  power  to  tax  and 
to  appropriate,  limited  only  by  the  require- 
ment that  It  shall  be  exercised  to  provide 
for  the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States. 
Mr  Justice  Story  In  his  commentaries, 
espouses  the  Hamlltonian  position  It  re- 
sults that  the  power  of  Congress  to  authorize 
expenditure  of  public  money  for  public  pur- 
poses Is  not  limited  by  the  direct  grants  of 
legislative  power  found  In  the  Constitution — 
United  States  v    Butler.  297  US    1    (1936 

Congress  may  recognize  and  pay  a  claim 
of  an  equitable,  moral,  or  honorable  nature 
and  whether  the  facts  are  such  as  to  author- 
ize relief  Is  for  Congress  alone  to  determine 
and  where  Congress  directs  a  specific  sum 
to  be  paid  to  a  certain  person,  neither  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  nor  any  court  has 
discretion  to  determine  whether  the  person 
is  entitled  to  receive  it.^United  States  v. 
Price.  116  U.S.  43  (1885);  U.S.  v.  Realty  Co.; 
Allen  V.  Smith,  173  VS.  389  (1899). 

FACTS   ON    yrOOSLAVIA 

1.  Since  the  Inception  of  our  foreign  aid 
program  we  have  been  ix)uring  financial  as- 
sistance Into  the  country  of  Yugoslavia  at 
the  rate  of  $415,000  per  day  Oar  total  bill 
to  Tito's  Contimunist  regime  has  been  $2.- 
279  million  in  the  last  15  years.  Similarly, 
since  the  Poznan  riots  in  Poland  In  1956  our 
aid  to  that  Communist  country  has  totaled 
more  than  $1  billion.  For  a  number  of  years 
our  military  assistance  program  operated  at 
the  rate  of  $100  million  per  annum  In  Poland. 
Yugoslavia  has  received  $800  million  In  mili- 
tary assistance  since  1949  from  the  United 
States. 

2.  The  following  table  gives  the  value  of 
US  Imports  and  exports  in  trade  with  Yugo- 
slavia: 

Exports:  Millions 

1948 W 

1961 153 

Importa: 

1948 6 

1961 - 40 


I 


I 


^il 
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Yugoslav  Imports  by  area  of  origin  (values  First,  I  would  like  to  make  my  own  po-  the  joint  slatement  of  agreed  principles 

in  millions  of  ciollars) :  sition  clear.    The  U.S.  Government  must  agreed  to  by  Mr.  McCloy  for  the  United 

never  let  the  fact  that   we   are  nego-  States   and   Mr.    Zorin   for    the   Soviet 

^■f^f  ■■                                         '           70  5  tiating  with  the  Soviets  obscure  the  fact  Union.    This  slatement  forms  the^ced 

1961                V'."". 82.0  that  our  Soviet  colleagues  at  the  con-  basis  of  our  negotiations  in  the  18-Na- 

trmted  states:  ference  table  are  at  the  same  time  our  tion  Disarmament  Committee. 

1956 129.2  adversaries  in  the  cold  war.     On  many  But  the  question  remains — what  posi- 

1961 181.2  occasions  since  the  end  of  World  War  n  tive  value  do  these  negotiations  have? 

On  May  23,   1962,  the  Soviet  Union  an-  this  cold  war  has  been  prevented  from  More   broadly   it  might  be   asked,   why 

nounced   that   it  will   buy   Yugoslav  ships,  turning  hot  only  by  the  deterrent  to  overt  should  we  have  a  disarmament  policy  at 

The  steel  for  these  shipe  will  be  made  in  agsression  which  this  Nation   posse.sses  all? 

mills  built  by  American  tax  money.  in  ^  its     strategic     nuclear     armaments.  I  think  there  are  several  reasons  why 

JrLf''^eToviet^'t?SorirtSl'un^^d'Sr-  Moreover,  m  the  conduct  of  the  cold  war  it  is  important  and  indeed  essential  that 

Kf44  tim^  2e  uSted  s^tes  6  ^^ef  the  Communists  have  not  hesitated   to  we  continue  in  our  efforts  to  reach  agree- 

Tito   endorsed   suppression   of   the   Hun-  use  any  means  to  achieve  their  objectives  ment  with  the  Soviet  Union  both  on  a 

garian  revolution.  short   of   large  scale   aggression   which  broad    plan   for    disarmament    and    on 

As  an  independent.  Tiio  has  led  a  drive  might  provoke  a  nuclear  response.    This  work-limited  measures, 

among  the  neutrals  in  Asia  and  Africa  for  ^^^^  included  such  well-known  tactics  as  First,  it  is  in  our  national  interest  to 

anti-Western  feeling.    At  the  Belgrade  Con-  jj^j^jj-g^t  aggression  and  subversion,  the  do  so.     I  do  not  believe  that  the  almost 

ference  in  Au^st  1960  resolution  after  reso-  ^^  ^^  -volunteers"  and  support  for  "wars  $54  billion  which  this  Congress  has  been 

Y^^c^uvlau  ^fndTng  hundreds  of  mil-  of  national  liberation."    Therefore,  I  be-  asked  to  appropriate  for  the  fiscal  year 

lions  of  dollars  In  Its  own  foreign  aid  pro-  lieve  that  we  must  keep  our  guard  up  1963  will  give  any  of  us  the  feeling  that 

gram  in  Asia  and  Africa.    In  effect  we  have  against  all  tj'pes  of  Communist  aggres-  we   are  secure.     As  President  Kennedy 

been  underwriting  anti-Western  neutralism  gion,  direct  or  indirect,  and  we  must  ne-  rightly  stated  before  the  General  Assem- 

In  India.  Burma,  and  Indonesia.  gotiate  With   the  Soviet  Union  and   its  biy  of  the  United  Nations  on  September 

In  the  recent  May  Day  parade  In  Yugo-  -^arsaw  Pact  allies  from  a  position  Of  25    1961  "in  ft  Rplraling  arms  race  a  na- 

.Uvla.  soviet  tanks  were  seen  in  Uie  i^cx:es-  .^^     j,  ^1      .3    ^^^^^^      ^,^y    ^.gn    be    shrinking 

f^  ii^shchev  ^'«°''"'°«  ^'^^  P'*"""  But  in  these  circumstances  of  the  cold  even  as  its  arms  increase." 
Tito  ha«  denounced  the  Balkan  Alliance.  war,  the  question  also  arises,  why  ne^o-  it,  seems  to  me  that  what  could  con- 
Tito's  so-called  economic  liberalisms  went  tlate  at  all?  Are  we  not  merely  whistling  tribute  to  our  national  security  in  a  very 
out  the  window.  From  the  New  York  Times  in  the  dark  in  Geneva''  meaningful  .sense  would  be  a  halt  to  the 
of  May  7:  "Citing  too  much  liberalism  and  q^  ^^q  basis  of  my  experience  at  arms  race  and  a  con.sequont  lessening  of 
too  little  control  as  causes  of  the  trouble.  Qg^g^a,  I  am  convinced  Uiat  our  delega-  inteinalluual  tension  For  In  the  pres- 
Ssi;:i?y'.iJrnuLilmCiL\^^^^^^^  tlon  there  IS  en^aued  in  a  serious  and  ent  sta«e  of  technological  development 
Declared  Tito.  Some  will  say  Uie  Commu-  sincere  endeavor  to  ne«otialo  with  the  the  wenpon.s  ihcm.selves  are  a  source  of 
ulsta  have  taken  everything  In  their  hands  Soviet    Union    and    the    other    Warsaw  tension. 

again,  but  w«  know  whttt  has  to  b«  dune  and  Pact    powers    with  ft     v!i-\v    to    reaching  i  (Jq  not   b(  Ilrve  Muit    the  $5  0  billion 

what  the  pcopis  wiuji,'"  ayrcemcnt.s  on  ft  number  of  mcuninKl'ul  vviilch  will   bv  spent  next  year  on  re- 

__^^^.^..i_  arms  control   and   disarmnmenl   mcii.s-  .smirch  and  (leveloiiinent  of  new  and  im- 

rriiir  IP  MA-rrnM  nTQARMAMFNT  ^''"*'"     The  propo.sftls  put  forward  by  Am-  pjoved    wcupon.s    syslctn.s    will    decrease 

THE  iB-NAT^ON  U1SAKMAMC.XN  1  bftflSRdor   Deftn   have  Jlr.st    received   the  ^^r  nnxuty  about  what  will  happen  if 

CONFERENCE  careful   ron.slderntloti   and    npproviil    of  ..,i,„p   ,,f   nuvse   weupon,-*  me  ever   used 

The  SPEAKER.    Under  the  previous  the   US,   Arms   Control    and    ni.Mirir,.i  ruinint^  ilic  upward  .spiral  of  the  anns 

order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  ment  Auency,  Depurtmciu  of  Hi  ate  Dt  •  i^.,.  dijwimnrd  \s  exactly  what  our  dis- 

New  Jersey  I  Mr.  RodinoI  Is  it>cognl8cd  partment,   of    Uefrnse,    AiouiJc    Kncit'y  minainriii  polirv  in  de.su-ned  to  ftceom- 

for  30  minutes.  Commi.vslon,  nnd  oUier  interested  tint-ti-  ,,;,  -     „.,]   u,,s  \h  the  objective  ol   our 

Mr,  RODINO.  Mr.  Bprnker.  nt  the  clea  and  perNon.t  withm  the  «x(«e\nivc  rirfot.iainn.Mvi  (Jencva 
l8-Natlon  Disarmament  Conference  In  branch,  nnd  finally  the  President  him-  .s.-condiv  1  hrlicve  that  the  nr'otiu- 
Oeneva  the  United  States  yesterday  for-  «elf,  In  addltlnn,  pioper  enivsMliatioti  t,,,.,,^  »,.•  urn  oiilv  m  dur  national  ini»T- 
mally  submitted  two  draft  tiTatles  on  the  hu«  occurred  between  the  e\ee\it;ve  p^i,  but  uIm)  .ue  dir.rtlv  lu  our  inter- 
cessaUon  of  nuclear  weapons  losts,  One  brwnrli  and  npiiropiiate  eoininiiii.s  of  ,jiUloiuil  n.i.  i.si',  A- leader  of  the  free 
draft  treaty  would  bo  a  oomprrhonslve  the  C  inuioHw,  I  am  .Miie  ilun  evnv  ma-  ^orld,  the  United  state,-,  could  not  avoid 
ban  on  all  nuclear  tosU  m  all  environ-  Jor  proixwal  our  delenatum  hu.s  tabled  b.  jxriiu;  a  luajoi  .s!mie  of  the  leopoiiM- 
mcnts  and  the  other  would  prohibit  nu-  at  Uie  Geneva  Dl«nrmnmrnt  (\infrienee  i^,,,^.  ,,,,  ,,„.  ^j,,^,,^,  c!evaM.tttion  ilint 
clear  tests  in  the  atmosphprr,  outer  has  bernpr<'»«'nted  with  the  idea  that  it  ^^-ould  1.  uit  frotn  a  weneral  eonfliet  he. 
space,  and  underwater,  This  I  believe  Is  would  be  in  the  mierea  of  tlii>  United  ,^^,,,,,^  ,nir-u  ive^  and  the  Hovlet  Union 
a  slunincant  event  In  the  history  of  our  Slates  to  have  it  accepted  'rhrrefore  ^|,„.,,,,v,  r  the  ovenvll  foreign  poliry  eonl 
dl.sarmamrnt  and  lest  ban  neKoUalton.n,  Amba5.<»aclor  Dean  and  the  Us  ilrle'n-  ^  ^  ,,,  ,  ,.,  ,^,^|  v^,j^,,.,  j^^.,  ,„,,,,,  ,m,fH-iiuiiV 
I  have  lust  returned  from  Geneva  where  lion  are  enuaKed  In  much  rnoic  th.i:,  ,,,,,,,,,  ,  ^^  f,,,,,^  .s,cure  and  peareful 
for  the  past  week  I  have  been  attcndln«  a  piopauanda  exeicl.se  at  Geneva  It  ,.  ^^  ,,1  ,,  ,,Hiependenl  staLe.s  adliennc  to 
the  18-Nfttlon  DUarmament  Conference,  a  sincere  effort  to  hall  the  arm.s  tace.  j,,,,,;,,!,,,,  .i,uidard.s  of  lu.stiee  and  inter- 
As  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  leRL-^la-  Secondly,  all  our  di.sarnmnieni  pro-  ,;nLional  cunduet  and  ,subiectlna  the  u»c 
tlon  which  created  the  U.3,  Arms  Con-  posal.s  contain  the  safeguards  nece^surv  ^j  j^j.^p  ^^  ^j^^,  ,,^,,,,  ^,^  ,,^^  .. 
trol  and  Disarmament  Agency  I  have  to  a.tsure  the  United  Siafe.s  and  V '^  al-  ^,,^,^.^,^^,^,  ^,  ,,.  ,„.^f,„,i,(^  j,^  ^y^f,  ^^^. 
had  a  continulnR  interest  In  the  actlv-  lies  In  the  free  world  that  if  ue  i.ie  to  ^,,,,^,,,  ^,,  ,;,,,  p, ,,;,.,,  f,.,,,,  ^^,;,.]^i  t,]^^^  ^^ 
Itlcs  of  the  Agency  over  the  past  year  agree  to  stop  nuclear  te.^t.s  or  reclucr  „ur  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  jiek;utluie  at  Cieneva.  and  it 
and  In  the  conduct  of  the  negotiations  arnnunciU.s  Uie  other  side  will  m  ..k.'  ^^  ujccwlsc  (.s.seiitial  that  we  nemtiate 
at  Geneva  by  our  delcRatlon,  ably  manner  carry  out  Its  oblluallon.-,.  One  from  a  .sound  and  .strons:  position  on 
led  by  Ambassador  Arthur  H.  Dean,  of  the  bn.slc  principles  of  our  ncRotla-  the  bftsls  of  my  <  xp<  1:1  nee  at  Cmeva  I 
Therefore,  on  the  occasion  of  my  return  tlons  al  Geneva  Is  that  all  measures  of  ^^^  happy  to  report  tlinl  tins  h  what  wo 
from  Geneva  I  would  like  to  rIvc  my  disarmament  must  be  carried  out  under  ^.p^jolnR 

colleagues  in  the  Congress  the  benefit  of  cfTectlve    Internalionul    in.spectu.n    and  t  alsn  feel  tlriL  .he.v  is  a  deu.-ee  (,f 

some  of  my  Uilnklng  on  U.S.  dlsarma-  control,     I    can    also   assure   you    that  Jj^^^  [S   our   ne     tUt l.ns      Nei  her 

ment  policy.    These  opinions  are  based  every  member  of  our  neaotiatniR  team  in  "^^''^^^  Wost  ha    an  un        ted  Tm     nt 

primarily  on  my  recent  experiences  at  Geneva  is  acutely  aware  of  the  national  East  nor  West  has  an  unliiniud  amount 

sessions  of  the  Conference,  meetings  of  security  interests  of  the  United  States,  o^  ^Ime      The  arms  race  between   the 

our  delegation  stafT.  and  numerous  con-  Another  of  the  basic  ncKoLiatinH  prln-  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  Is  on 

versatlons  with  Ambassador  Dean,  other  ciples  is  that  the  carryiuB  out  of  any  the  verge  of  extending  Itself  Into  outer 

mombers   of   the    U.S.    delegation,    and  disarmament  measure  must  not   affect  space.    At  the  same  time  the  danger  that 

members  of  the  delegations  of  tlic  other  adversely    the   security  of   any   nation,  nuclear  weapons  will  be  obtained  by  a 

nations  represented  at  the  Conference.  Both  these  principles  arc  embodied  in  substantial  number  of  nations  not  now 
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possessing  them  is  increasing  every  year. 
With  every  new  member  that  joins  the 
nuclear  club  the  danger  that  a  local  con- 
flict will  escalate  into  a  general  nuclear 
war  increases.  Similarly,  the  danger 
that  war  will  occur  by  accident,  miscal- 
culation or  failure  of  communications 
increases  as  nuclear  weapons  fall  into 
the  hands  of  politically  less  responsible 
governments. 

It  is  against  the  background  of  an  arms 
race,  pushing  into  outer  space  and 
spreading  among  many  nations  that  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  should  nego- 
tiate with  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
allies. 

The  overall  objective  of  our  disarma- 
ment policy  is  "general  and  complete 
disarmament  in  a  peaceful  world."  The 
phrase  "in  a  peaceful  world"  is  not  with- 
out significance  in  this  context.  I  have 
been  informed  by  a  member  of  our  dele- 
gation at  Geneva  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  opposed  the  use  of  the  phrase  "in 
a  peaceful  world"  in  connection  with 
"general  and  complet-e  disarmament." 
But  this  phrase,  which  is  stoutly  insisted 
upon  by  the  United  States,  symbolizes 
one  of  the  basic  premises  of  our  di.sarma- 
ment  policy.  This  principle  is  that  the 
United  States  will  not  agree  to  reduce 
armaments  unless  effective  alternative 
ways  to  safeguard  its  legitimate  interests 
are  provided.  As  national  armaments 
are  scaled  down  eflective  means  for  the 
peaceful  .settlement  of  International  dis- 
putes and  for  the  bringing  about  of 
neccvsary  change  m  a  peaceful  world 
must  be  built  up  In  short,  we  must  be 
ii,H.suied  that  a  disarmed  world  will  be  a 
p  "aeeful  world 

It  Is  obvlDUs  to  all  of  us  that  this  ulti- 
mate objective  of  general  and  complete 
di  .armament  in  a  peaceful  woild  is  still 
out  of  Night  over  the  horl/.on 

Hut  I  b<'lleve  that  it  is  important  that 
we  continue  to  negotiate  toward  this 
ultimate  ol)jretlve  The  US  position 
isscnmdly  baned  on  the  Outline  of  liasic 
I'luvihlons  of  n  Treaty  on  General  and 
Complele  nuarmameni  in  a  Peaceful 
World, '  which  was  submitted  by  Ambas- 
sador Deon  to  the  nisarmament  Com- 
mittee on  April  IR  lOfl'J  This  document 
roiilalns  the  moft  detolled  and  compre- 
hensive set  of  dl^aI■mament  proposals 
rvei  developed  by  any  nation  It  has 
been  ehHtacterl/.ed  by  President  Ken- 
neily  a-t  a    blueprint  for  the  peace  race  ' 

The  U  S  position  on  general  disarma- 
ment has  been  skillfully  presented  and 
rlalKirated  at  the  Conference  by  Ambos- 
8ador  Dean  and  the  US,  delegation.  At 
the  same  time  the  position  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  subjected  to  critical 
analysis.  The  result  has  been  that  the 
eiihl  new  members  of  the  committee 
which  were  chosen  to  represent  geo- 
giaiihlcal  areas  not  included  in  the  NATO 
or  the  Warsaw  Pact  have  become  con- 
vinced of  the  rcftsonnbleness  and  sincer- 
ity of  our  balanced  across-the-board  and 
safeguarded  approach  to  the  reduction  of 
armaments. 

The  opportunity  provided  by  the  Con- 
ference for  carrying  on  a  continuous 
debate  htus  also  worked  to  our  advan- 
tage. The  usefulness  of  polemics  and 
propaganda  have  become  negligible.    In 


these  circumstances  Ambassador  Dean 
has  been  able  to  gradually  draw  the  So- 
viet Union  into  a  discussion  in  consid- 
erable detail  of  many  of  the  issues  at  the 
heart  of  the  disarmament  problem.  This 
discussion  in  depth  will.  I  believe,  bear 
fruit,  perhaps  not  immediately,  but  in 
the  future.  It  has  given  the  United 
States  a  better  understanding  of  both 
the  military  strategy  and  the  foreign 
r>olicy  objectives  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
has  also  provided  an  opportunity  to  probe 
for  partial  measures  of  arms  control  and 
disarmament  on  which  agreement  in  the 
near  future  may  be  possible. 

In  addition  to  negotiating  toward  com- 
prehensive disarmament,  there  are  also  a 
number  of  more  limited  objectives  on 
which.  I  believe,  the  United  States  can 
and  should  continue  to  seek  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  bloc.  Any  of  these 
limited  measures  are  capable  of  imple- 
mentation either  now  or  in  the  near 
future.  This  would,  I  believe,  contribute 
both  to  turning  down  the  arms  spiral  and 
to  decreasing  international  tensions. 

First,  is  stopping  nuclear  weapons 
tests  One  of  the  meetings  of  the  Con- 
ference which  I  attended  while  at  Geneva 
was  devoted  exclusively  to  a  discussion 
of  this  question  Feelina  is  high  among 
all  the  nations  at  the  Conference  that 
R'-Meement  is  closer  on  a  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  than  any  other  measure  The 
delegations  of  the  eight  new  members  of 
the  committee  have  stated  for  the  record 
that  the  cessation  of  nuclear  tests  would 
be  a  welcome  and  important  first  step 
to  agreement  on  wider  disarmament 
measures 

When  I  was  at  Geneva  Uie  new  pro- 
posals of  tile  United  States  for  a  com- 
prehensive treaty  which  would  prohibit 
all  nuclear  tests  In  all  environments  had 
just  been  presented  I  have  personally 
discussed  these  iiroposals  and  the  scien- 
tific data  ui)on  which  they  are  based  with 
Ambassador  Dean  and  Mr  Adrian 
I''isher,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Arms  Con- 
tiol  and  Disarmament  Awency,  who  was 
al,M)  m  Geneva  at  the  lime  of  my  visll 

I  believe  that  the  present  U,8  position 
on  a  comprehensive  treaty  which  would 
Imn  undet'uround  nuclear  tests  as  well 
as  those  in  other  environments  is  sound- 
ly bosed  on  the  evaluation  of  sclen- 
tifle  data  These  proposals  are  based  on 
two  piineliiles'  Flist,  the  necessity  of 
obligatory  tmslte  Inspections  in  order  to 
determine  whether  an  unidentified  seis- 
mic event  Is  an  earthquake  or  an  under- 
giound  nucleor  exjiloslon;  and  second, 
the  neces.sity  of  a  system  of  nationally 
manned  but  liuernallonally  supervised 
control  pofts  which  would  provide  a  de- 
tection cftpobllity  con.sonant  with  our 
national  security  requirements, 

These  new  proposals  are  sound  con- 
clusions drawn  from  the  new  scientific 
data  that  has  resulted  from  the  Project 
VELA,  the  U.S.  program  on  detection 
and  Identification  of  underground  nu- 
clear explosions.  If  our  new  proposal 
for  a  comprehensive  treaty  banning  nu- 
clear tests  did  in  fact  Jeopardize  our  na- 
tional security  as  some  have  charged.  I 
am  sure  that  I  would  not  have  heard  the 
Soviet  delegate,  Deputy  Foreign  Minister 
Kuznetsov,  so  promptly  reject  the  princi- 


ple  of   obhgatory    onslte    inspection    as 
"espionage." 

Since  my  return,  as  I  have  said  earlier, 
the  Umted  States  has  submitted  the  text 
of  a  comprehensive  treaty  in  draft  form 
banning  all  nuclear  tests,  and  also  pro- 
posed a  treaty  banning  nuclear  tests  m 
the  atmosphere,  underwater,  and  outer 
space.  Tliese  are  the  environments  in 
which  we  can  detect  all  significant  Soviet 
tests  on  the  basis  of  our  presently  exist - 
inj  national  system  of  detection  and 
identification. 

The  rcasonjs  for  our  proposing  such 
an  atmospheric  ban  are,  I  believe,  sound. 
Our  policy  still  favors  halting  all  nuclear 
tests  in  all  envirorunents,  subject  to  ef- 
fective international  control.  But  at 
the  same  time  it  would  be  in  the  interests 
of  the  Un;ted  States  to  conclude  a  nu- 
clear cease-fire  on  those  tj-pes  of  tests 
which  can  be  detected  and  identified  with 
existing  national  means.  We  in  the 
United  Statec  have  only  recently  been 
given  fresh  evidence  of  the  dangers  of 
fallout.  When  our  farmers  are  pre- 
vented from  using  their  own  pastures  to 
feed  their  own  hvestock.  the  time  has 
long  since  arrived  to  stop  polluting  the 
atmosphere. 

Other  constructive  steps  toward  bring- 
ing the  arms  race  under  control  can. 
I  believe,  be  taken  In  the  area  of  pre- 
venting the  further  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  natioiis  not  now  having  them 
and  also  in  the  area  of  reduction  of  tlie 
risk  of  war  by  accident,  miscalculation 
or  failure  of  communications.  The 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
share  a  common  interest  m  prevent in,7 
the  tran.^fer  of  nuclear  weapons  to  slates 
which  do  not  at  present  have  them  All 
nations  have  an  interest  in  the  avoid- 
ance of  war  bviU'i  caused  by  accident  or 
miscalculation  or  simply  a  failure  of 
communication 

The  IH-Nailon  Disarmament  Com- 
mittee provides  a  good  forum  for  discus- 
sion of  the.^e  subjects,  Doth  measures  to 
lue.Hcnl  the  further  spread  of  iiucleai 
weapons  and  measures  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  accidental  war  are  presrnily  on 
the  ayendtt  of  the  CommUtee  of  the 
Whole  of  the  Confrrener,  llecause  of 
the  substantial  area  of  common  intrirrt 
which  tlie  United  Slates  shares  with 
the  Soviet  Union  In  both  these  areas  1 
believe  Ihot  concrete  progress  Is  possible 
m  the  near  future  Therefore,  I  hope 
and  urge  that  our  Government  continue 
in  Its  efforts  to  reach  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  both  these  Important 
subjects. 

United  Plotes  disarmament  policy 
touches  some  of  the  most  sensitive  issues 
of  both  our  national  security  and  our 
foreign  policy.  I  have  stated  my  con- 
vlctlvm  that  effectively  verified  dlsarino- 
meni  measures  will  increase  our  naiiunal 
security. 

Disarmament  will  also  assist,  and  may 
be  essential  to,  the  achievement  of  a 
peaceful  world  of  free  and  Independent 
states,  P'inally,  I  believe  that  a  repre- 
sentative democracy  such  as  the  United 
States  is  much  better  equipped  than  the 
closed  society  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
compete  for  the  minds  of  men  when 
force  is  no  longer  available  as  a  means 
of  projecting  national  power. 
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INCREASINO  DANGER  OP  RADIO- 
ACTIVE FALLOUT  DEMANDS  IM- 
MEDIATE   FEDERAL   ACTION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr,  Halpern)  Is  recognized 
for  30  minutes, 

Mr,  HALPERN,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
been  Just  a  little  less  than  a  year  since 
the  Soviet  Union  resumed  nuclear  test- 
Ins — ending  a  3-year  moratorium, 
Since  that  time,  our  own  country  has 
been  forced  to  follow  suit  and  we  now 
lee  an  exchange  and  countercxchange 
of  nuclear  blasts,  each  "bigger  and  bet- 
ter" than  the  last. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  there  Is  dawn- 
ing in  all  of  us  a  sickening,  frightening 
fear  of  the  menace  of  radiation?  How 
much  more  of  this  can  we  take? 

We  have  heard  much  in  past  months 
about  the  dangers  of  radioactive  fallout, 
about  the  contamination  of  milk  s^d  the 
consequent  dangers  to  our  young  peo- 
ple. We  have  learned  a  glossary  of 
fear — words  such  as  "maximum  permis- 
sible" or  "radiation  protection  guide"  or 
"strontium  90"  or  "iodine  131."  We  have 
learned  of  "rems" — the  measurement  of 
the  biological  effects  of  radiation.  We 
hear  of  other  terms  and  realize  how 
thoroughly  uninformed  we  are.  This 
glossary  is  so  complicated  and  confusing 
that  one  of  the  pressing  needs  is  a  full- 
scale  clarification  of  scientific  terms. 
Here  is  a  specific  function  of  public  in- 
formation that  should  have  been  ful- 
filled long  before  this.  I  point  to  it  as 
a  typical  example  of  the  neglect  of  the 
present  system  to  keep  the  public  fully 
informed  of  the  facts  and  of  the  need  for 
a  complete  revamping  of  the  present 
structure. 

Suddenly  it  has  occurred  to  many  of 
us  that  no  one  really  knows  just  exactly 
what  constitutes  a  hazardous  condition. 
We  are  not  sure  that  what  may  be  a 
"maximum  permissible  dose"  for  any  one 
year  might  not  reap  irreparable  harm 
if  continued  over  a  period  of  years. 

In  recent  years  evidence  has  been  ac- 
cumulating which  casts  doubt  on  the 
assumption  it  is  possible  to  determine  a 
safe  dose — if  by  safe  dose  one  means  a 
dose  which,  even  used  as  a  protection 
standard  for  a  large  population,  will 
produce  no  hann  in  any  individual.  The 
deeper  one  goes  into  the  problems  of 
establishing  permissible  levels  in  a  given 
set  of  circumstances,  and  of  applying 
them  in  normal  and  emergency  situa- 
tions, the  more  difficult  it  is  to  emerge 
with  clear,  direct,  and  generally  appli- 
cable standards. 

However,  some  teslcd  reliable  stand- 
ard is  desperately  needed  to  determine 
at  what  level  of  concentration  of  fall- 
out consideration  should  be  given  to  pro- 
tective countermea^ures  to  protect  the 
health  of  our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  getiinsi 
little  if  any  cooperation  from  the  Gov- 
ernment sources  who  are  responsible  for 
this.  Perhaps  the  fault  is  lack  of  clear- 
cut  responsibility.  Perhaps  the  fault  is 
general  abhorrence  and  avoidance  of  the 
problem,  thereby  causing  a  critical  lack 
of  responsibility  on  all  levels.  The  peo- 
ple of  this  country  have  a  right — indeed, 


a  real  necessity — to  be  told  the  trutii 
about  the  dangers  of  radioactivity. 

Of  course,  the  ultimate  answer  is  total 
nuclear  disarmament.  This,  without 
question,  should  be  our  No.  1  goal. 
Commendably,  in  September  of  last  year, 
this  Congress  in  its  wisdom  set  up  the 
Disarmament  Agency,  As  one  of  the 
original  sponsors  of  this  legislnuon,  I 
have  watched  wltli  close  aiiontion  tlic 
progress  being  made.  I  realize  that  wr 
cannot  expect  miracles  in  the  ,slu)rt  .si)iut> 
of  10  or  11  monU)S  juid  I  believe  that  ihr 
Agency  is  now  properly  orlrnted  and  will 
take  great  strides  toward  Kccoinpli^luiiK 
Uie  miracle  of  disarmament.  I  ho  in- 
crease in  the  Agency's  funds  granted  by 
Congress  is  encouraglnR.  Rs  rrcent  ac- 
celerated activities  arc  heartenin« 

We  hope  and  pray  for  tlie  sake  of  man- 
kind that  agreements  can  be  si)tedily 
reached,  but  we  are  now  impaled  on  a 
two-horned  dilemma  that  must  be  re- 
solved. First,  we  cannot  sit  back  and 
wait  for  the  Soviets  to  relax  their  posi- 
tion and  as  long  as  agreemenus  cannot 
be  reached  we  ai'c  faced  with  the  tragic 
problem  of  keeping  pace  or  even  surpass- 
ing the  Communists. 

And,  meanwhile,  we  are  facing  an  in- 
creasingly crucial  problem  roLiarding 
nuclear  fsdlout.  It  becomes  even  more 
serious  and  frightening  because  we  are 
ursuie  exactly  what  we  face — exactly 
what  the  effects  of  this  increased  radio- 
activity will  be  on  future  generations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  example  of  the 
critical  problem  of  fallout,  let  us  consider 
the  contamination  of  milk  by  sir&nlium 
90  or  radioactive  iodine  Milk  is  a  major 
dietary  element  and  the  principal  source 
of  dietary  calcium  for  the  most  suscep- 
tible population  group,  infants  and  chil- 
dren. In  this  connection.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Public  Health  Service  i£  under- 
taking extensive  research  at  BeltsviUe, 
Md.,  with  a  view  to  solving  the  problem 
of  decontamination  of  milk. 

In  New  York  at  the  Brooklyn  Poly- 
technic Institute  I  have  learned  Dr. 
Harry  P.  Gregor  lias  recently  also  suc- 
cessfully perfected  a  method  of  decon- 
tamination. These  are  hopeful  advances 
and  should  be  encouraged  and  expanded 
through  broad  Federal  programs  of  aid 
to  spur  public  and  private  research 
efforts. 

The  Public  Health  Service  announced 
on  May  24,  1962,  that  field  reports  re- 
ceived from  its  radiation  surveillance 
networks  shewed  that  increased  amounts 
of  radioactive  iodine  appeared  in  pas- 
teurized milk  samples  from  a  number  of 
States  located  mostly  in  the  raidconti- 
nent  of  the  Unircd  States.  In  several 
major  cities,  exposure  to  radioactivity 
has  built  up  to  a  point  near  the  so-called 
permissible  level  under  current  radiation 
guides.  Unfortunately,  however,  radia- 
tion does  not  fall  in  averages,  either  ge- 
ographical averages  or  time  averages. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  in  a  2-day  period 
last  year  d-iring  nuclear  testing  in 
Nevada,  a  thunderstorm  struck  Troy, 
N.Y.,  dumpin?  radioactive  fallout  which 
almost  reached  the  danger  level. 

The  problem  of  contamination  in  no 
way  should  t^e  construed  as  an  indica- 
tion that  the  public  should  stop  drinking 
milk,  but  it  doe?  indicate  that  there  is  an 


urgent  need  for  Uie  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  increase  researcli  in  this  most 
anportant  matter  to  find  more  specific 
answers  to  Uie  question  of  wliat  is  a 
"maximum  permissible  dose  '  so  that 
countei  measures  may  be  taken  to 
adequately  protect  our  population. 

In  testimony  before  the  Joint  Con- 
gressional Atomic  Energy  Subcommittee 
on  June  7.  19(i2,  Dr.  Uu.ssell  H.  Mornan, 
pi()lc.s.s(  1  oi  luclioloKy  and  radiolomeal 
scn\A-v  III  John.s  Hopkins  University, 
wuinetl  llmt  muiear  test*  in  th(>  atmos- 
pheie  iniKlit  require  the  Unlled  Stales  to 
remove  (-oniammaled  milk  from  chil- 
dren >  il.i  i.s  Ur  Moimm.  who  also  l.s 
riiaiiinuii  ol  tlie  Public  Health  Service  s 
National  Advi.sory  Committee  on  liadia- 
Lion,  wius  particularly  concerned  about 
iodine  131,  a  shortlived  radioactive  iso- 
tope produced  by  nuclear  explosions. 

At  this  point,  Mr  Speaker,  I  wisli  to 
insert  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Lytt  I  Gardner, 
professor  of  pediatrics.  State  University 
of  New  York.  Upstate  Medical  Center. 
Syracuse.  Dr.  Gardner  is  also  president- 
elect of  the  Society  of  Pediatric  Re- 
search. I  behove  the  doctor  points  out 
all  too  well  the  dangers  of  fallacious 
thinking  and  reporting ; 

In  my  opinion  the  April  1362  report  of  the 
acndemy'8  committee  on  environmental 
bozarda  entitled  "Hazivrds  of  Radiouctlve 
Fallout"  convey  a  compl.icency  ct.inci.rnlng 
the  dangers  of  rndlonctlvc  f.'ill'ut  wh.irh  Is 
unwarranted  by  the  facts  Thr  rnmm!t»rp's 
report  states  that  "The  pre.-srnt  level  of  131 
concentration  In  foods,  llcjuld.s  and  atmns- 
phere  Is  also  well  below  the  levels  at  wlUcli 
alerting  of  the  population  Is  required  by 
governmental  standards  winch  are  very  con- 
servative." This  statement  Is  misleading, 
since  the  half -life  of  131  Is  only  8  days,  and 
the  report  was  written  In  Jnnunry  1902  long 
after  the  Russian  tests  In  the  fall  of  1961 
One  would  not  therefore  expect  incre.ised 
environmental  131  on  January  22  23.  1962 
Furthermore,  the  very  nature  of  the  131 
hazard  requires  that  plans  for  prophylactic 
measures  be  made  In  advance  of  a  given  test 
series. 

The  academy  committee's  report  also 
states  that:  "The  present  strontlnm  90  con- 
tent of  milk  Is  less  than  that  uhlch  Is  be- 
lieved to  be  capable  of  Inducing  recogniz- 
able deleterious  effects  in  infant,  child,  or 
adult  during  average  iiXetinies."  This  state- 
ment suggests  that  there  Is  a  threshold  for 
the  harmfvil  effects  of  radiation.  The  Fed- 
eral Radiation  Council  has  rejected  the 
threshold  concept,  stating  in  their  report 
No.  1.  May  1960;  "Any  radiation  exposure  of 
the  population  Involves  some  rl?k.  the  mag- 
nitude of  which  increases  with  the 
exposure." 

Perhaps  the  most  disappointing  part  of 
the  academy  committee's  report  Is  the  sec- 
tion on  genetic  effects,  which  states:  "The 
very  carefiil  and  exhaustive  studies  carried 
out  by  the  Atomic  Bomb  Casualty  Commis- 
sion on  the  populations  of  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  in  Japan  have  thua  far  failed  to 
detect  any  genetic  effects  which  could  be 
attributed  to  radiation  exposure  from  the 
bomb  explosions."  This  statement  is  in 
direct  disagreement  with  a  report  supported 
by  the  ABCC  (Schull  and  Neel.  Science  126: 
343,  1958)  :  "An  analysis  of  new  data  con- 
cerning the  sex  of  children  born  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  atomic  bombings  of  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki,  together  with  a  reannlysls  of 
the  data  previously  presented  by  Neel  and 
Schull,  reveals  significant  changes  in  the  sex 
ratio  of  these  children,  changes  in  the  direc- 
tion to  be  expected  if  exposure  had  resulted 
in  the  induction  of  sex-iinktd  lellial 
mutations." 
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From  previous  expeMn'.nit.il  resvilt.*;  wltli 
mutatlnns  produced  by  Irradiation,  this  Is 
about  the  only  observable  genetic  effect  that 
would  be  expected  in  the  first  generation 
children  born  ni  adtilts  cxpn.-.ed  to  radiation 
from  the  bomb  exiilosMn  Indeed,  sitice 
most  Diiitutl  .ns  .vre  rices.sives  and  therefore 
not  eaally  detected  cie  would  predict  that 
the  full  gejictlc  rtlerts  if  riidiatlon  from 
Hlroshlma-Nucn.Hakl  wv)uui  not  become  no- 
tloMbls  for  M'  11  ii  generations.  Eventually 
li  ^rrf^d'.in'  w  iiM  jiroduce  Inrtlvldun!"*  hnmo- 
.'■  'iu  r  1  i;.!-  1  ,ui;.iilnn-produfi'ii  vi(  en- 
:.'.,■   :  ;  il ;  •.  .I'iil    !  ;.■  i'l  I  ;ir. Ir.il'y   \  l'..li.c  (.-r:,!'!  :'■ 

.\    i.rw     If  t    M'l  ;■■:,    ;■■    l.r  ,;  :  ■,        ,      :.    ;;  It    U 

tu  be  liJpt'd  tl.^t  \l.r  ;.  (1,  .' ;  i  .  ,i.;.  of 
AmtrlCaOan  OfTrl  1^  i,  1M\  r  ,;.:  ■.n-.ra  •,'•.  ,:,,!n8 
of   ftOUOn    to   the    lAl\-,...i'.    '.;:,>!<  I     lla.i    v  urt, 

Oral,  nonradloart i\i'  i  (t.ii-  u    •-    ;sed  to  r»- 

duce  the  thymht  ui^'akr  ;  :  ;  ..  ;ii  in  St. 
Louis  children  (i;in:,^;  t;,i-  :.,.:    ;.mi   Kvisslan 

tests.        Thl,-<     .^'■^t!,^     l.i     lie     ..     :  r  i    i   1 , ,,  1  lie     Up- 

proach.  with  a  -.  nm.;  i  i.in,.  ./,  ;..■;  li.iie.  In 
the  sumnit  r  r  !  'lU  the  strontium  90  content 
of  Infant  dlciii  'A-.t  three  times  greater  In  New 
York  than  In  California.  Attempts  urgently 
need  to  be  made  to  provide  supplies  of  low 
strontium  90  milk  for  use  by  pregnant  wom- 
en, babies,  and  adolescents,  since  new  bona  Is 
being  laid  down  In  these  groups.  Present 
supplies  of  dried  and  canned  milk  offer  a 
temporary  answer,  but  for  the  future.  If  test- 
ing continues,  some  way  of  reducing  stron- 
tium 90  Intake  must  be  found, 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  Is  obviou: 
and  critical.  Dr.  Morgans  testimony 
also  yielded  the  information  that  iodine 
131  tends  to  concentrate  in  tlic  thyroid 
Kland  of  milk  drinkers  and  may  induce 
cancer  m  children  after  a  lapse  of  years 
If  absorbed  into  the  body  in  .«;ufncient 
quantity.  Subsequent  newspaper  re- 
ports in  the  ^Va.'^hi!'^^,'ton  Post  said  that  a 
panel  of  i\])''y{^  doubted  that  radioac- 
tive iodine  in  present  fiillout  cau.scs  can- 
cer, but  they  pointed  out  that  at  high- 
dose  levels,  the  thyroids  of  Infants  and 
children  may  be  somewhat  more  suscep- 
tible tn  cancrr-cavising  radiation  than 
the  thyroid.<;  nf  adult.s.  And,  again,  we 
have  the  probcni  of  determining  Just  ex- 
actly what  is  high-level  dosage. 

Because  of  these  potentially  fearful 
consequences,  there  are  several  counter- 
measures  under  consideration,  including 
the  placing  of  all  young  children  as  well 
as  pregnant  ai^d  nursing  mothrrs,  on 
evaporated  or  i)0Vvdered  dry  skim  mill-: 
diets.  Because  it  takes  2  montlis  for 
processed  milk  to  reach  the  consumer, 
almost  all  the  cripmal  harmful  radioac- 
tive iodine  should  have  disappeared. 

Other  countarmeasures  that  should 
be  studied  arc  removal  of  iodine  131 
from  milk,  feeding  cows  on  uncontaini- 
nated  feed  and  medical  administration 
of  stable  iodine. 

For  thyroid  exposure  the  maximum 
safe  annual  dcse  should  not  exceed  1.5 
rem  for  an  individual  and  the  average 
should  not  exceed  0.5  rem  a  year,  ac- 
cording to  competent  authority.  Last 
fall,  during  and  following  the  intensive 
Soviet  test  series,  there  was  an  abrupt 
rise  in  the  level  of  iodine  131  in  milk. 
The  Public  Health  Service  estimates  that 
between  last  September  and  January  the 
average  radiation  dose  of  0.16  rem  was 
received  by  chi  dren  in  this  country. 

Unfortunately,  although  radioactivity 
in  milk  is  a  matter  which  warrant.s 
prime  concern  and  calls  for  prompt  ef- 


fective action,  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council  lias  not  yet  developed  a  policy 
on  the  applicability  of  its  guides  to  fiill- 
out or  on  when  countermeasures  should 
be  invoked. 

The  New  York  Times,  also  on  June 
10.  1962.  reported  that  "after  2  year.s 
of  tj.'T-and-on  consideration,  the  Council 
has  yt'l  to  work  out  a  policy  for  counter- 
measures  uwaln.st  accidental  reha.c  of 
radiation  from  a  peiiceful  atomic  opi^a- 
Uon." 

The  Times  report  wi  nt  on  to  stale 
that  even  if  a  policy  wik-  .v(  !  i".  when 
counterm('nsuiT«!  :.!iould  be  .::\iked.  U 
Is  still  y.<>\  ('.'.i:  wi.ij  woti',!!  MtliT  the 
steps  and  Uli"  ".m  ,:!(!  se  tl;a'  ll'V  nrc 
carried  out,  F-  il>  ::i;;:  .iit'.in-  t!-.:s(i-:  ■(U- 
tlon  was  the  test-.ni  >;  v  if  .^-:;:  -m,;.  c,  n- 
cral  Luther  L.  lr;:y  bifure  the  J  '\n\. 
Congressional  Atomic  Energy  subcom- 
mittee who  said  ho  was  f.nt  ^ite  wh.at 
legal  authority  wa.s  ijos.-- A.^ti  Ly  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  carry  out  any 
countermeasure  agair.st  fallout  con- 
tamination. 

As  indicated  by  Di  Tcify.  the  expecta- 
tion is  that  tlie  Public  Health  Service 
would  provide  advice  and  that  the  actual 
countermrasures  would  be  carried  out  by 
the  State  health  anencies.  Presumably 
the  Food  and  Druf;  Administration  would 
have  authority  to  deal  with  radioactive 
contaminated  milk  traveliiig  acioss 
State  lines.  But  this  leaves  unsettled 
wlio  would  have  the  responsibility  for 
ordering  countermeasures.  As  Dr  Mor- 
gan testified : 

It  has  not  been  clearly  established  who 
m  Government  Is  responsible  for  the  Initia- 
tion of  countermeasures  when  they  are 
needed.  It  Is  Important  that  responsibility 
for  countermeasure  application  be  well  de- 
fined. If  one  Is  well  prepared  to  face  a  radlo- 
contomlnatlon  Incident,  repardless  of  causes, 
public  concern  over  the  hazards  of  Ionizing 
radiation  may  be  expected  to  diminish  sub- 
stantially. 

The  Surgeon  Generals  testimony 
point,s  up  the  woeful  gap  In  coordination 

and  direction  in  ov.o  of  the  most  vital 
areas  of  national  responsibility 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  is  in  effect 
largely  responsible  for  this  shocking  lack 
of  coordination  arid  direction.  We  have 
the  ultimate  control  over  the.se  agencies 
and  I  bebeve  that  we  should — we  must — 
see  to  it  that  steps  are  taken  to  specif- 
ically define  authority  and  strategy  in 
such  event. 

We  would  be  appalled  if  we  were  to 
learn  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stalf  do 
not  know  who  is  responsible  for  the 
various  segments  of  national  defense. 
We  should  be  similarly  app.illed  to  learn 
of  the  lack  of  direction  and  authority 
in  our  protective  measures  against  fall- 
out. 

Since  wc  as  a  nation  spend  more  than 
$50  billion  annually  for  defense,  it  would 
seem  reasonable  that  we  should  be  doing 
everything  in  our  power  to  find  the 
means  to  protect  the  citizens  of  the  Na- 
tion from  the  hazards  of  radioactive 
fallout. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  question  but 
that  the  entire  spectrum  of  this  prob- 
lem must  be  reappraised  and  that  bold 
and  visionary  Federal  programs  must  be 
initiated.    In  addition,  there  are  several 


existing  i;rogiams  which  could  be  im- 
mediately utilized— including  research, 
the  opeii.iij.:  of  cet  lain  Federal  programs 
to  include  step.*  taken  to  prevent  con- 
tamination, and  .';ach  1  salute,  for  ex- 
,'in-;pl(  the  amendmt-ni  added  b>  the  dis- 
i;:..  ,;.:.!,( d  Seiiaior  from  Wisconsin. 
Wii.i.i.\M  I'  I'rov.MiRr  to  the  in'.m  bill. 
L'nder  th(  Sci.utors  amendir.t  nt,  the 
livestock  lied  pi  or  I  am  for  drouKht  and 
:  ,!!.  ,:i'  "v  (i,  ' :  I  -.^.t  d  nre!\,v  woiiUi  be  ir.u'*' 
av  II.  ,11  '.r    ;;;    (;u-.es    o!    lallou!        1    1>'    .1 

this  Is  a  constructive    mu!  mi.  :i)i 

prOftCh.  I  also  fed  tl.iH  th.s  ;  i  v.^.u;. 
should   be  COnsidiie.l   b\    Cn  .::;i.s   as   n 

separate  bill,  such  as  I  mu  <  iTcrlnu, 
rather  thnn  invoUni  it  m  th(  complexi- 
ties of  the  oiii:., j>;.^  laim  bill 

The  piob'.t  •  .  (  r  !ai.;oacti\c  fallout  la 
clearly  a  l-'etieiju  le.viKin. ability.  It  calls 
for  bold  national  leadership  by  both 
Congress  and  the  Executive  and  for  im- 
mediate action  to  provide  all  of  our 
people  with  the  facts  they  desperately 
need  and  the  tools  with  which  to  defend 
themselves.  It  calls  for  a  broad  program 
of  Federal  aid,  of  effective  coordination 
and  direction  and  greatly  expanded 
research. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  duty  we  owe  to  our  people  and 
to  the  future  of  mankind.  We  cannot 
afford  to  delay  any  longer. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent  leave  of  absence 

was  granted  to: 

Mr.  INOUYE,  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time,  on  account  of  official  business  in 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  Mac  DONALD  »at  tlie  request  of  Mr. 
Hull),  until  further  notice,  on  account 
of  Illness  In  family. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  pcrmissicn  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  DoRN  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert  I  and  t.o  include  extrane- 
ous matter  in  connection  with  the  action 
taken  on  the  bill  H.R.  10743. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.PHILBIN. 

Mr.  HoLiTiELD  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  COHELAN. 

tThe  following  Members  ("at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Waggonner)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:.* 

Mr.  Thomas. 

Mrs.  Blitch. 

Mr.  KiTCHiN. 

Mr.  Rr\-ERS  of  South  Carolina  and  in- 
clude ext:"aneous  matter,  notwithstand- 
ing it  exceeds  the  limit  and  is  estimated 
by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $202.50. 


L 
I 

i 
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ENTiOLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BLTRLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  comuiittec  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enroUed  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
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following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

HH,.  3801.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  malte  Joint  investigations  and 
surveys  of  watershed  areas  for  flood  preven- 
tion or  the  conservation,  development,  utili- 
zation, and  disposal  of  water,  and  for  flood 
control  and  allied  purposes,  and  to  prepare 
Joint  reports  on  such  investigations  and  sur- 
veys for  submission  to  the  Congress,  and  for 
other  purposes,    and 

H,R  7638-  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim 
Hyung  In  Comstock 


SENATE     ENROLLED     BILLS     AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S,  1606.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  e.xempt  small  hydro- 
electric projects  from  certain  of  the  li- 
censing provisions  of  the  Feder;ii  Power 
Act: 

S  3574  An  act  to  extend  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  Act  of  1949;  and 

S.J.  Res  29  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  qualifications 
of  electors 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H  R  1458  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee 
Duck  On: 

H  R  2446  An  act  to  provide  that  hydraulic 
brake  fluid  .sold  or  shipped  m  commerce  for 
use  ::i  mot<.T  vehicles  shall  meet  certain 
speciticat;  jns  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

H  R-  5604  An  act  to  amend  the  acts  of  May 
21  1926.  and  January  25.  1927.  relating  to 
the  construction  of  certain  bridges  acros.5 
the  Delaware  River,  so  as  to  authorize  the 
use  of  certain  funds  acquired  by  the  owners 
of  such  bridges  for  purposes  not  directly  re- 
lated to  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
such  bridges  and   their  approaches: 

H  R  6984  An  act  to  provide  for  a  method 
of  payment  of  Indirect  costs  of  research  and 
development  contracted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  universities,  colleges,  and  other 
educational  institutions: 

HR  7736  An  act  to  amiend  the  act  of 
M.iv    13     1960    I  Private   Law   86-286 1  : 

H  Pv  8730  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Mary  Alphonsn  i  Elena  Bruno  i  and  Sl.ster 
Mary  Attllla   iFiUpa  Todaroi. 

H  R  9913  An  ,ict  for  the  relief  of  Umbfrto 
Drrzza 

HR  10203  An  art  to  aot  hori/c  the  Sc- 
I'cliiry  ul  llm  Air  Foico  to  .u!mi;i'  ilu-  IpkI"''*- 
llve  JurUdution  rxiT<  iird  uv  the  United 
K'n'pfi  ovpr  UincU  \v;i!;iti  v.tnHi)  Air  Force 
ii  :.-.•  y:.i 

H  R  10825  An  act  to  repeal  tl.c  act  of 
AU'^'vi.st   4     1959    '73   Htal    280.. 

H  U  11040  An  act  to  provide  for  the  esi.ib- 
'.>:.inent,  ownership,  operation,  und  regula- 
tion of  a  commercial  communications  satel- 
lite system,   and   for  other   purposes; 

H.R.  11251  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  relinquish  to  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  jurisdiction  over  any  lands 
within  the  Fort  Hancock  Military  Reserva- 
tion: 

HR  11310  An  act  to  amend  section  3515 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  eliminate  tin  in 
the  alloy  of  the   l-cent  piece: 


H.R.  11721.  Ar.  act  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  the  balance  of  awards  for  war  dam- 
age compensation  made  by  the  Philippine 
War  Damage  Commission  under  the  terms 
of  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  April 
30.  1946.  and  to  authorize  the  appropriation 
of  $73  million  for  that  purpose:  and 

H  R.  12081  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  convey  certain  land 
and  easement  interests  at  Hunter-Liggett 
Military  Reservation  for  construction  of  the 
San  Antonio  Df.m  and  Reservoir  project  In 
exchange   for  other  property; 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  WAGOONNER  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
•  at  5  o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.m.*,  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  Au- 
gust 29,  1962,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  tabl(>  and  referred  as  follows: 

2462  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Vet- 
erans' Administ:-atlon,  relative  to  reporting 
seven  violations  of  overobligations  or  over- 
expenditures  of  amounts  permitted  by 
age.-'.cy  regulations,  pursuant  to  section  3679 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31 
use.  665(i)(2);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
prfipriations. 

2463.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "'A  bill  to  exempt 
certain  Reserve  officers  of  the  Army  or  Air 
Force  from  the  dual  compensation  restric- 
tions of  the  Economy  Act  of  June  30,  1962.  as 
amended";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2464  A  letter  from  the  Director.  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  transmitting  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency's  18th  Semiannual  Report 
for  the  period  January  1  to  June  30,  1962, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  402.  80th  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2465  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  General 
Manager.  XJS  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
tr.insmitting  the  Annual  Report  of  the  U.S. 
Atomic  EnergA'  Commission  concerning 
claims  paid  under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims 
Act  for  the  period  July  1,  1961  to  June  30, 
1962.  pursuant  to  section  2673,  title  28, 
United  States  C3de;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

2466  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
supplemental  af  jjroprlatlons  for  the  fiscal 
year  1963  in  the  amount  of  $73,560,000  for 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commisalon 
(H  Doc  No.  636);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropri.itionn   nnd    nrflfrcd    to  be   printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMI'ITEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    HKSOLU'nONS 

Under  cliui.sr  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  HARRI.S:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  A  report  pertain- 
ing to  a  sttidy  of  mutual  funds;  without 
amendment  iRept.  No.  2274).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  Df  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FORRESTER  :  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. Hotise  J  nnt  Resolution  730.  Joint 
resolution  to  au'.horize  the  President  to  pro- 
claim May  15  of  each  year  as  Peace  Officers 
Memorial  Day  and  the  calendar  week  of  each 


year  during  which  such  May  15  occurs  as 
Police  Week:  without  amendment  (Rept  No. 
2275).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  FORRESTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  12451.  A  bill  to  authorize  re- 
imbursement to  appropriations  of  the  U.S. 
Secret  Service  of  moneys  expended  for  the 
purchase  of  counterfeits;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  2276).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FORRESTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. Senate  Joint  Resolution  60.  Joint 
resolution  to  establish  the  sesqulcentennlal 
commission  for  the  celebration  of  the  Battle 
of  New  Orleans,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  acquire  certain  property 
within  Chalmette  National  Historical  Park, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  2277).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  743.  Resolution 
to  authorize  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  to  conduct  an  Investigation 
and  study  of  the  society  known  as  the  Na- 
tion of  Islam  (also  known  as  the  Black 
Muslims);  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2282). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  772.  Resolution 
providing  that  H  R.  12391  shall  be  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  sent  to  conference; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2283).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. S.  2421.  An  act  to  provide  for  retro- 
cession of  legislative  Jurisdiction  over  U.S. 
Naval  Supply  Depot  Clearfield,  Ogden.  Utah; 
without  amendment  (Rept  No  2290).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  of  conference.  S 
167.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  compel  the  production  of  dociimen- 
tary  evidence  required  In  civil  Investigations 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  2291 ) .  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina :  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  S.  3221.  An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  exchange  of  certain  lands  In 
Puerto  Rico;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2292).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STRATTON:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  S.  3628.  An  act  to  amend  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  ap- 
pointment of  citizens  or  nationals  of  the 
United  States  from  American  Samoa,  Guam, 
or  the  Virgin  Islands  to  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy,  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  and  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  2293).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTFFS  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rwlc  XIIT.  reports 
of  committees  wp!)  (loii'.ricd  to  the  clerk 
for  printing  and  icfninci  to  ti.-  piopr-r 
calendar,  as  follous: 

Mr,  LANR:    Comiiuitec   on   the   Judiciary. 

.H.R.  4034,    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Comdr. 

David  V.  Kyrklund;  with  amendment  (Kept. 

No.  2278),     Referred  to  the  Committee  of 

the  Whole  House . 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  10199.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lester  A. 
Kocher;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2279).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. H.R.  12313.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Jane  Froman,  Gypsy  Markoff,  and  Jean 
Rosen;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2280). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 
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Mr,  LANE:  Comrilttee  on  thp  Judiciary. 
HR  11059.  A  bill  relating  to  the  effective 
dale  of  the  qualificf  iion  of  Brickiayers  Local 
45  (Buffalo,  N.Y.)  prnslon  fund  as  a  cjuaUhtu 
trust  under  section  401  (at  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  H54;  without  amendment 
(Rept  No  2281)  deferred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Hoti.^e, 

Mr  WALTER:  Cimmittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, S  3026  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jcno 
Nagy;  with  amendment  (Rept  No  2284 1 . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr  WALTER:  C  nimlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Ii  R  9578  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Annie  Ya.mko  Bower,  without  amendment 
(Rept,  N'l.  2285 1.  Ui-ferrcd  t-  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Wh  'Ic  Hl  U-se 

Mr.  MOORE  Cormaittee  on  tlie  Judiciary. 
H  R.  10605  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joan  Rosa 
Orr;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2286). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr  POFF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
11  li  2800,  A  bill  f:jr  the  reiief  of  Vagliar- 
.■-hag  O,  Danielian;  with  amendment  i  KeiJt 
N  ',  2:^87).  Referred  to  tlie  Committee  of  the 
Wliole  House, 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R.  10881.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maj.  Singh 
Simga;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2288) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Wliole 
House. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Ccmmlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. S  1108.  An  ict  authorizing  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  property  In  the  city  of 
San  Diego  to  the  regents  of  the  University  of 
California;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2289).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
W'hole  Hnu.'=e. 


PUBI  IC   BILLS    ^ND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  claii.'^c   4  of   rule   XXII,   public 
bills  and  re.^olutions  were  introduced  ar,d 
severally  referred  i.s  follows: 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H  R.  12995.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Navy 
Mothers'  Clubs  of  /mcrlca:   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judlciarv. 


By  Mr    HALPERN: 
H  R   12996.  A   bill   to   establish   a   National 
Ad\isory    Comml.ssitjn   on    Interstate    Crime; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  M.rs  HANSEN: 
H  R  129P7  h  bill  to  exclude  carwo  which 
is  lumber  from  conference  agreements  under 
the  Shipping  .^ct,  1916.  and  from  certain 
tariff  filintr  requirement,^  under  such  act;  to 
to  the  Co.nmiittt'e  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah: 
H.R.  12998.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Small  Rec- 
lamation Projects  Act  of  1956:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  MOELLER : 
H.R  1291)9.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Belle- 
ville locks  and  dam  on  the  Ohio  River  near 
Belleville,  W.  Va.,  as  the  Reedsville-Bellevllle 
locks  and  dam;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr   PRICE: 
H  R.  13000.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
certain  States  bordering  the  Mississippi  River 
in  the  construction  of  the  Great  River  Road; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr   COLLIER: 
H.R    I30ul     A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lifchment  of  a  permanent  commission  on  air- 
craft noise  aljatement  problems;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Intersta  e  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr  SHEPPARD: 
H  R  1.3  '02  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  -f  Au- 
gust 9.  1955.  for  the  purp<T6e  of  includmc  the 
Fort  M-)Jave  Indian  Reservation  am^  ne  res- 
ervations excepted  from  the  25-ycar  lease 
limitations;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr   CANNON: 
HJ.Res  864.       Joint     resolution     making 
continuinsi  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963,  and   for  other   purposes;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr  KEARNS: 
H  J  Res  865.  Joint  resolution  requiring  a 
public  hearing  before  any  theater  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  CX:)lumbla  which  is  suitable,  and  has 
been  used,  for  the  presentation  of  live  drama, 
ballet,  or  opera  productions,  may  be  de- 
mollsbed:  to  the  C'jmmlttee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


PRIVATE  E.ILLS  AND  RESOLL"nONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follow.s: 

By  Mr    BAILEY: 
H  R.  13003.  A   bill    for   the    relief    rf    Mrs. 
Anka  Meslc;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr    KYL: 
H.R.  13004.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Georctos 
V.  Chrlstakos   (Hrlstakos);   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  13005.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joannls 
Dounls;  to  the  Com.mlttee  on  the  Judlctury. 
By  Mrt.  ST.  GEORGE; 
H.R.  13006.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Demlr 
Alp  Barker,  Muflde  Barker,  All  Hallm  Barker 
and  Zubeyde  Nermln  Barker;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mra.  BOLTON: 
H.J.  Res.  865.  Joint     resolution     declaring 
Sir    Winston   Churchill    to   be   an    honorary 
citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COLMER: 
HJ.Res.  867.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  Issue 
a     proclamation     declaring     Sir     Winston 
Churchill  to  be  an  honorary  citizen  of  the 
United  Statefi  of  America;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlciarv. 


PETITIONS.    ETC 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

406.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  Mrs.  Wolcott  Paipe  Hayes.  Mce  president, 
La  JoUa  Republican  Women's  Club  Federa- 
tion, La  Jolls,  Calif.,  petitioning  considera- 
tion of  their  resolution  with  reference  to 
emphatically  protesting  the  recent  action 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  In  al- 
lowing the  bestowal  of  the  Legion  of  Merit 
on  Gen.  Minoru  Genda  In  Tokyo,  Japan,  by 
Gen.  Ljrman  Lemnitzer,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  which  was  referred  to 
the   Committee  on   Armed   Services. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


American  Wool  Month  Observance 


EXTETNSION   OF  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

or    MAS'l.^C!lt•SFTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Ol-""  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  28.  1962 

Mr  MAirriN  o;  Mas.^-arlins.;  f.  Mr. 
Speaker.  American  Wool  Moiith  uill  be 
observed  In  September,  a  month  which  is 
the  foreriinner  of  colder  wcnther  and  the 
\Miiter  .sen.';')!!,  and  when  the  thoughts  of 
our  ix'oi'lc  11!''  dl:f'(ted  to  weaiinw  np- 
parel  which  i.s  api:roiM  late  to  the  cold(  r 
mnnth.s.  This  i,s  inevitably  ns.'^ociafed 
with  wool  ijroduct.s  and  wool  manufac- 
turint;. 

This  observanct  serves  to  lemind  u.s 
that  wool  proce.ssinp  i.s  among  the  oldej^t 
of  American  industries,  even  predatin? 
the  Revolution.  Sheep  were  included 
among  the  necessit  ie.s  brought  to  the  New 
World  by  its  first  settlers. 

It  is  well  knowr  that  American-made 
woolen  fabrics  are  ti'uly  prestige  quality 
products  and  that  the  industry  plays  an 


important  and  an  es'^enlial  role  in  the 
Nation's  economy. 

As  a  Representative  of  New  Er.i:'and. 
I  have  a  special  interest  in  the  success, 
the  prosperity,  and  the  survival  of  this 
preat  American  industry.  More  than  50 
pei'cent  of  all  woolens  and  worsteds  made 
in  the  United  States  arc  manufactuicd 
in  New  Enfiland.  The  texiile  indu.-iiy 
ranks  hrst  in  the  rcRion's  manufaciunnK 
industries.  mployinR  about  200,000 
workcis,  and  ;t  i:-  vital  to  the  economy  of 
New  England  that  this  emiiloyment  be 
maintained  or  exjianded 

The  jjre.sent  volume  of  tjusines.s  .n  tlic 
dome.'  lie  indu.stry  does  not  mean  iliat  As 
oi)t rations    are    piofilable.     P;  ices    an 
diiven  down  by  the  intense  coii^.;h  i.iinn 
of  low-wa(?e  countries  abroad. 

Hie  new  duty  rate  of  38  ])ercent  ad 
valorem  instituted  last  year  is  net  an 
cfTectlve  control  over  excessive  imports. 
Moreover,  It  applies  only  to  v.oven  cloths 
and  does  not  include  wool  tops,  yarn,  knit 
i:oods.  and  appai-el. 

The  Industry  seeks  relief  through  man- 
datory quotas  on  imports.  This  is  urgent 
and  es.sential  if  this  great  industry  is  to 
sun'ive  and  provide  needed  jobs  for  thou- 


sands of  people.  I  hope  the  administra- 
tion will  act  promptly  to  control  these 
massive  imports  which  threaten  to  ruin 
the  American  wool  industry. 

It    needs    protection    to    survive.    It 
should  be  given  promptly  and  eflectively. 


A  Statement  to  the  People  of  the  Eighth 
Con?yresiiona!  Diitrict  of  Georgia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  IRIS  FAIRCLOTH  BUTCH 

or    OBOROIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday  Augw-t  2S   1062 

Mrs.  BLITCII  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
is  a  statement  released  by  me  today  to 
my  constituents  in  the  Eighth  Cor.gres- 
sional  District  of  Georgia: 

It  had  not  been  my  Intenti.  n  r  r  do  I 
propose  to  do  so  now.  to  Inject  niysell  into 
the  primary  election  cf  September  12  In 
which  a  candidate  will  be  elected  to  succeed 
me    as    the    Representative    to    the    United 
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States  Congress  from  the  Eighth  District  of 
Georgia. 

However,  a  situation  of  which  I  have  Just 
become  aware  has  arisen,  and  I  feel  it  im- 
perative that  I  make  it  known  to  the  people 
of  the  Eighth  District.  To  fall  to  do  so 
would  be  contrary  to  the  straightforwardness 
with  which  I  have  always  conducted  the 
affairs  of  our  district. 

I  have  felt,  and  I  have  so  stated  many 
times,  that  the  people  should  be  free  to  make 
their  choice  for  Representative  without  my 
Interference  in  anyway.  I  also  made  this 
crystal  clear  to  the  members  of  my  staff  and 
all  of  them  abided  by  my  instructions  except 
one  This  person  asked  for  leave  of  absence 
so  that  he  could  actively  campaign  for  a  cer- 
tain candidate  in  order  to  Insure  himself  of 
a  Job.  I  refused  his  request,  stating  that  I 
did  not  blame  him  for  wanting  to  try  to  get 
a  J<:*b.  but  to  be  completely  fair  to  the  other 
candidates  and  most  especially  to  the  ta.x- 
payers.  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to 
resign. 

After  several  months  he  did  resign  a;id  I 
accepted  his  resignation.  A  few  days  after 
he  resigned  copies  of  correspondence  with 
the  candidate  he  is  helping  came  into  my 
possession.  I  was  shocked  to  learn  that  he 
had  been  using  his  knowledge  of  my  friend- 
ships with  many  people  and  also  knowledge 
of  my  office  to  the  political  benefit  of  the 
candidate  he  had  chosen  to  work  for  while 
he  was  still  employed  by  me  This  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  gone  out  of  his  way 
to  assure  me  that  he  had  done  absolutely 
nothing  except  to  discuss  with  the  candidate 
the  fact  that  he  would  get  a  job  if  he  de- 
cided to  help  him. 

I  require  many  things  of  the  people  who 
work  for  me  but.  above  all  else.  I  require 
loyalty.  And  I  give  loyalty  In  return.  Need- 
less to  say,  I  am  shocked  and  grieved  to  learn 
that  this  employee  has  betrayed  my  trust  I 
am  doubly  hurt  by  the  fact  that  the  tax- 
payers have  also  been  betrayed  for  it  is  they 
who  have   paid  his  salary 

I  still  do  not  attempt  to  tell  the  people 
how  to  vote  for  a  Representative  in  Congress 
but  because  of  the  above-stated  circum- 
stances, I  feel  that  I  must  tell  you  that  no- 
body speaks  for  me,  just  as  no  one  has  ever 
spoken  for  me  since  you  entrusted  me  with 
the  highest  office  it  is  in  your  power  as  a 
group  to  give  I  consider  your  trust  in  me 
to  be  sacred,  and  I  deeply  regret  that  even 
one  member  of  my  staff  could  betray  you. 


a  general  election  should  retain  that 
prerogative,  but  I  would  also  have  ob- 
jected on  the  basis  of  approving  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  under  a  suspension  of  the 
rules  which  only  allows  20  minutes  de- 
bate on  each  side  of   the  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  great  State  of  North 
Carolina  has  long  since  eliminated  the 
poll  tax  requirement  for  citizens  to  exer- 
cise their  vote  and  if  I  had  been  in  the 
State  legislature  when  this  matter  was 
considered,  I  would  have  voted  to  do 
away  with  the  poll  tax  requirement  as 
a  qualification  to  vote  in  North  Carolina. 
I  would  still  desire  to  see  the  States  that 
now  have  such  a  requirement  to  elimi- 
nate it  on  their  own  volition.  I  do  not 
feel  it  is  the  prei-ogative  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  dictate  to  the  four  or  five 
States  their  constitutional  right  to  es- 
tablish voter  qualifications. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  this  statement  for 
the  Record  to  show  the  position  that  I 
would  have  taken  had  it  been  possible  for 
me  to  have  been  present  when  the  vote 
was  taken  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  29. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with  H.R. 
11040,  on  the  Communications  Satellite 
Act  of  1962,  had  I  been  present  and 
voting  my  vote  would  have  been  in  the 
affirmative  in  concurring  in  the  Senate 
amendments  and  passing  it. 


A  Statement  of  Position  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  29  and  H.R.  11040 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  PAUL  KITCHIN 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  28.  1962 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yes- 
terday. August  27,  1962.  when  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  29,  "qualifications  of 
electors"  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, was  brought  on  the  floor  for  con- 
sideration. I  was  necessarily  absent  in 
my  district  and  could  not  attend  the 
House  session.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  could 
have  possibly  been  here  on  yesterday 
when  the  vote  was  taken  on  this  consti- 
tutional amendment.  I  would  have  voted 
"no."  My  vote  in  the  negative  would 
have  been  based  not  only  upon  my  belief 
that  those  States  who  now  require  a  poll 
tax  as  one  of  the  qualifications  to  vote  in 


Oveta  Gulp  Hobby 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  28.  1962 

Mr.  THOMAS,  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing are  the  remarks  which  appeared  in 
the  spring  1951  issue  of  Dixie  Business 
magazine.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
adding  to  the  remarks  of  that  publica- 
tion. The  last  two  paragraphs  are  my 
own. 

Oveta  Gulp  Hobby 

Oveta  Gulp  Hobby  is  America's  foremost 
woman. 

She  and  Gov.  W.  P.  Hobby,  who  was  named 
in  1950  to  the  South's  Hall  of  Fame  for  the 
Living,  make  up  the  outstanding  husband 
and  wife  newspaper  publishing  team  and 
the  Hobbys  of  Texas  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  various  fields  of  service  even 
more  than  publishing  the  great  Houston 
Post. 

First  woman  to  serve  as  president  (1949) 
and  chairman  (1950)  of  the  Southern  News- 
paper Publishers  Association;  only  wonian 
appointed  by  Gen  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  to 
the  National  Policy  Board  of  the  American 
Assembly;  wartime  head  of  the  WAC's  with 
rank  of  colonel  of  the  Army;  she  has  been 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  and 
Philippine  Military  Merit  Medal  and  ac- 
corded honors  without  number. 

She  was  parliamentarian.  Texas  House  of 
Representatives  (1925-31);  and  on  the 
Hou-ston  Post  has  been  research  editor  (1931- 
32);  book  editor  (1933-36);  assistant  editor 
11936  38).  and  is  now  director  and  execu- 
tive vice  president. 

It  would  take  many  pages  to  list  all  the 
organizations  and  movements  she  has  been 
a  leader  in — press,  cancer,  community  chest. 


education,  government,  safety.  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  American 
Heart,  savings  bonds. 

She  Is  the  author  of  "Mr.  Chairman"  (par- 
liamentary law  textbook)  and  conducts  a 
syndicate  column  by  that  title. 

She  Is  the  only  woman  eligible  to  change 
the  title  of  the  "Man  of  the  South"  to  "Wom- 
an of  the  South"  in  whatever  years  she 
should  get  the  most  votes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Hobby  was  ap- 
pointed Federal  Security  Administrator 
on  January  21.  1953.  This  agency  be- 
came the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  on  April  11,  1953  She 
was  the  first  Administrator  and  the  first 
woman  to  become  a  Cabinet  officer  of  our 
Government.    She  resigned  July  31.  1955, 

Health.  Education,  and  Welfaie  is  a 
tremendously  large  and  important  De- 
partment. At  the  time  Mrs.  Hobby  was 
Administrator,  the  Department  had 
about  44.500  employees.  The  admin- 
istration of  this  Department  is  consid- 
ered, not  only  one  of  the  most  important 
but  one  of  the  most  difficult  positions  in 
the  entire  Government  She  did  a  mag- 
nificent job  of  administration.  The  De- 
partment has  many  acencles  which  are 
separate  and  distinct  from  each  other — 
and.  of  course,  their  separateness  adds  to 
the  administrative  problems  of  the  of- 
fice— such  as  the  Office  of  Education. 
Public  Health  Service.  Social  Security 
Administration.  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation. Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, and  several  haspitals  and  univer- 
sities. 


Application  of  Radiation  Protection 
Standards 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  28.  1962 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
June  of  this  year,  hearings  were  held 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Research. 
Development,  and  Radiation  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  on  the 
subject  of  "Radiation  Standards,  In- 
cluding Fallout."  There  hearings  were 
part  of  the  Joint  Committee's  continu- 
ing effort  to  bring  objective  professional 
knowledge  to  t)ear  on  this  important 
subject. 

In  the  process  of  conducting  these 
hearings,  and  in  our  later  evaluation  of 
the  extensive  materials  which  were  de- 
veloped, several  major  questions  re- 
mained unclarified  which  are  summa- 
rized as  follows:  First.  Are  the  radiation 
protection  guides  established  bv  the  Fed- 
eral Radiation  Council  applicable  to 
fallout  from  nuclear  weapons  tests, 
especially  the  resulting  incidence  of  ♦ 
iodine  131  levels;  and  second,  what 
agency  or  agencies  of  the  Government 
have  the  responsibility  and  authoiity  for 
invoking  countermeasures  in  the  event 
that  certain  radionuclides  reach  unde- 
sirable levels? 

To  clarify  these  matters,  Represent- 
ative  Melvin   Price,  chairman   of   the 
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Subcommittee  on  Research.  Develop- 
ment, and  Radiation,  and  I  wrote  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council  to  obtain  further  information. 
The  reply  from  th?  ?'ederal  Radiation 
Council  has  been  r?cently  received  and 
I  believe  that  it  doe.s  indicate  some  prog- 
ress in  clarifying  t.iese  issues. 

For  the  information  of  the  public, 
which  is  vitally  int-^rested  in  this  prob- 
lem, the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  recently  i.s.'ued  a  press  release 
incorporating  this  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence. I  am  inserting  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  a  copy  of  the  Joint 
Committee  release  with  the  attached 
correspondence. 

Exchange  of  Letter.'    Concerntng   Appmca- 
TiON   or   Radiation    Protection   Standards 
Between    Joint    C<  mmittee    and    Federal 
Radiation     Council     Rr.LE.\SED     bt     Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
An  exchange  of  letters  between  the  Joint 
Committee  on  .Mcjmlc  Energy  and  the  Federal 
Radiation  Council  on  major  unres<jlved  ques- 
tions concerning   the   appUcatluns   of   radia- 
tion protection  stand,  rds  were  released  today 
by  Congressman  Chet  Holifield.  chairman  of 
tlie  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  and 
Congressman  Melvin   Price,  chairman.  Sub- 
committee   on    Reseaich,    Development,    and 
Radiation. 

Following  testimony  by  Surgeon  General 
Luther  Terry  at  the  Joint  Committee  hear- 
ings on  'Radiation  Stt  ndards.  Including  Fall- 
out," held  June  4-7.  1962,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee requested  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council  to  clarify  Its  ;x)sltlon  on  the  criteria 
being  used  to  determine  when  undesirable 
levels  of  radioactive  debris  from  fallout  were 
reached  This  Important  question  was  posed 
by  the  Joint  Committee  iis  early  as  its  1959 
hearings  on  Fallout  From  Nuclear  Weapons 
Tests." 

On  June  18,  1&62  Chairman  Holifiei.d 
and  Congressman  Price  wrote  to  Chairman 
Rlblcoff  of  the  Federal  Radiation  Council 
requesting  information  concerning  d)  the 
role  of  the  FRC's  radl.-itlon  protection  guides 
(RPGl  ,  particularly  in  relation  to  iodine  131: 
and  (2)  what  Federal  agencies  were  respon- 
sible for  invoking  protective  countermeasures 
in  the  event  radiation  levels  became  unduly 
high.  The  need  for  resolving  the<^e  matters 
w;\s  indicated  as  'increased  by  the  recent 
resumption  of  atmospheric  nuclear  tesU  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States." 

The  first  question  In  the  letter  of  June  18 
was  concerned  with  whether  the  numerical 
values  in  the  radiation  protection  guides  es- 
tablish the  sole  or  principal  criteria  for 
evaluating  undesirable  levels  of  radiation 
from  fallout.  Secondly.  If  so.  are  these  nu- 
merical values  sufficient  to  indicate  when 
and  what  action  is  appropriate  to  protect 
public  health?  Thirdly,  if  not.  Is  further  or 
supplementary  criteria  needed  and  'vhose 
responsibility  is  It  t-o  develop  and  implement 
such  criteria?  An  additional  request  was 
made  in  the  Joint  Committee  letter  of  June 
18.  concerning  the  views  of  the  FRC  on  the 
current  status  of  legal  authority  and  resp<jn- 
EiblUty  for  invoking  countermeasures  or  tak- 
ing any  other  action  should  radioactivity 
from  fallout  reach  undesirable  levels. 

On  August  16.  1962,  Congressmen  Holitield 
and  Price  sent  a  letter  to  the  FRC  to  further 
supplement  the  letter  of  June  18,  1962.  Tlie 
letter  stated  In  part: 

"The  urgency  of  this  review  is  pointed  up 
by  the  recent  resumption  of  atmospheric 
nuclear  testing  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  re- 
ports of  sharp  Increases  In  radloiodlne  levels 
In  Nevada  and  Utah  from  U.S.  tests.  The 
latter  situation,  as  you  know,  caused  local 
public  health  officials  in  Utah  to  invoke  plans 


for  the  diversion  of   fresh   milk   into   forms 
carrying  lower  levels  of  radioactivity. 

"We  do  not  imply  that  the  current  levels 
of  radioactivity  have  reached  a  danger  point. 
Indeed,  we  are  satisfied  that  they  are  ap- 
parently within  the  current  acceptable  lim- 
its of  the  radiation  protection  guides  How- 
ever, we  are  not  convinced  that  these  guides 
presently  apply  to  fallout,  nor  that  they 
should  apply  to  fallout  as  presently  set 
forth. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Thus,  there  is  a  necessity  to  clarify  the 
meaning  of  the  radiatun  protection  guides 
in  order  tliat  they  m.-  y  be  understood  by  the 
public  and  by  those  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  will  have  the  responsibility  for 
invoking  countermeasures  in  the  event  ra- 
dioactivity levels  reach  undesirable  pro5X)r- 
tlons." 

The  Federal  Radiation  Council,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Chairman  Celebrezze.  re- 
plied by  letter  dated  August  17,  1962.  The 
letter  pointed  out  the  differences  between 
fallout  and  other  sources  of  radiation  which 
the  radiation  protection  guides  were  devel- 
oped to  control,  stating; 

"As  applied  to  fallout,  the  guides  can  be 
used  as  an  indication  of  when  there  is  a 
need  for  detailed  evaluation  of  possible  ex- 
posure hazards  and  a  need  to  consider 
whether  any  protective  action  should  be 
taken  under  all  the  relevant  circumstances. 
But  once  ve  are  alerted  to  the  need  to 
consider  protective  action,  the  guides  do  not 
tell  us  when  to  act  or  what  to  do  These 
Judgments  require  careful  consideration  of 
local  conditions  and  the  Impact  of  available 
health  protection  measures.  The  Council  be- 
lieves that  individual  fallout  situations  re- 
quire individual  evaluation  before  a  specific 
action  is  taken" 

As  a  summary  with  respect  to  the  guides, 
the  Council  stated:  "The  guides  are  not  in- 
tended to  be  a  dividing  line  between  safety 
and  danger.  We  have  assumed  that  there 
is  some  slight  risk  to  health  from  any  level 
of  radiation  exposure,  however  low,  even  at 
or  below  the  low  levels  set  by  the  guides 
At  the  same  time  we  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  risk  of  a  major  health  hazard  until  ex- 
posure levels  are  many  times  above  the  guide 
levels.  For  example,  this  Is  borne  out  in  rela- 
tion to  iodine  131  by  the  report  to  the  Federal 
Radiation  Council  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  'Pathological  Effects  of  Tliyrold 
Irradiation.'  July  1962." 

As  to  responsibilities  for  invoking  protec- 
tive measures,  the  Council  stated:  "Within 
the  Federal  Government,  authority  now 
exists  under  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  control  the  shipment  of 
adulterated  food  in  interstate  commerce  By 
definition,  foodstuffs  containing  excessive 
radioactivity  would  be  adulterated  States 
have  the  authority  to  control  intrastate  dis- 
tribution or  sale  of  adulterated  foods,  which 
would  Include  foodstuffs  containing  exces- 
sive amounts  of  radioactivity.  State  food 
and  drug  laws  vary  widely  in  their  scope  and 
adequacy  with  respect  to  the  problem  of 
radioactivity  in  foods.  The  Public  Health 
Service  has  the  general  responsibility  to  rec- 
ommend appropriate  health  protection  meas- 
ures to  States  and  local  authorities  and  to 
tlie  general  public" 

Congressmen  Holifield  and  Price  stated 
that  the  Joint  Committee  would  study  the 
FRC  letter  to  determine  whether  the  answers 
were  adequate,  but  indicated;  "We  seem  to 
be  making  some  progress  in  clarifying  this 
important  subject  " 

Copies  of  the  exchange  of  correspondence 
are  attached. 

Attachments:  il!  Copy  of  letter  June  18. 
1962,  from  JCAK  to  Chairman,  Federal  Radia- 
tion Council,  with  attachment  copy  of  letter 
January  16,  1962,  from  Congressman  Holi- 
field  to   the  President;    (2)    copy   of   letter 


August  16.  1962  from  JCAE  to  Jones,  HEW: 
( 3 1  copy  of  letter  August  17,  1&62,  from 
Chairman,  FRC,  to  JCAE. 


Congress  op  the  United  States 
Joint  CoMMm'EE  on  Atomic  Energy, 

June  18,  1962. 
Hon.  Abraham  Hibicojt, 
Chairman.  Fcdi  rai  Radiation  Council, 
Washington.  D  C. 

Deiar  Mr  Chairman;  In  reviewing  the  rec- 
ord of  our  recent  hearings  on  'Radiation 
Standards,  Including  Fallout,"  there  are  ap- 
parently a  number  of  unresolved  questions, 
which  had  also  been  left  open  after  our  1960 
hearings  on  '  liadiailon  Protection  Criteria 
and  Standard.'  '  The  need  for  resolving 
these  matters  ;s  increased  by  the  recent  re- 
sumption of  atmospheric  nuclear  tests  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the   United   States 

Our  first  question  concerns  the  relation 
between  the  radiation  protection  guides 
(RPG)  promuhjated  by  the  Federal  Radia- 
tion Council  and  the  incidence  of  radio- 
active fallout  aa  a  result  of  nuclear  weapons 
testing. 

At  the  1960  hearings  Dr  Chadwick,  then 
secretary  of  the  FRC,  was  asked  by  Mr. 
Holifield  whether  the  new  radiation  protec- 
tion guides  applied  to  "problems  which  may 
develop  in  relation  to  fallout."  His  response 
was;  "Sir.  as  indicated  in  the  testimony. 
sp?cial  problerr.s  would  require  special  con- 
sideration by  the  Council  " 

When  reques'-ed  by  the  committee  to  fur- 
ther clarify  this  matter,  the  Federal  Radia- 
tion Council  commented  as  follows:  "The 
Council  is  aware  that  the  numerical  values 
of  the  radiation  protection  guides  ind  radio- 
activity guides  may  also  be  interpreted  to 
apply  to  normal  peacetime  sitviations  In 
contrast  to  normal  peacetime  operations." 
When  used  In  this  way,  the  guides  may  be 
considered  to  define  environmental  levels 
consistent  with  normal  peacetime  situations 
based  on  the  levels  of  environmer  tal  radio- 
activity regardless  of  Its  source  In  this 
sense,  the  grad(?d  series  of  ranges  related  to 
the  intake  of  r:idioactlve  materials  provided 
In  Report  No  2  may  be  taken  to  indicate  the 
general  conditi  ms  under  which  sp>ecial  con- 
sideration must  be  given  and  po:5sible  cor- 
rective actions  considered." 

The  testimony  on  this  point  at  Dur  recent 
hearings  continued  to  be  clouded  The  tes- 
timony of  Dr.  Russell  Morgan  implied  that 
countermeasures  should  l>e  ordere<i  when  ra- 
diation doses  reached,  ct  showed  signs  of 
reaching,  the  levels  prescribed  in  the  radi- 
ation protection  guides.  The  thrust  of  the 
recent  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Ra- 
diation (NACOR)  report  is  to  the  same 
effect. 

Surgeon  General  Terry's  statement,  in  re- 
leasing the  NACOR  report,  was  f^  fcilows: 
"If  daily  intakes  are  aix)ve  this  level  (range 
II  of  the  radiation  protection  guide)  and  in- 
to range  III  and  are  likely  to  persist,  then 
exceeding  the  radiation  protection  guide 
becomes  a  distinct  possibility,  ard  in  such 
circumstances  countermeasures  are  to  be 
considered." 

It  is  thus  the  implication  of  the  Surgeon 
Generals  statement,  the  NACOR  .-epori,  and 
Dr  Morgan's  testimony,  that  the  FRC's  ra- 
diation protection  guides  may  be  applicable 
In  determining  when  unacceptable  concen- 
trations of  radioactive  nuclides  from  fallout 
have  been  reached 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  p'ain 
evidence  from  the  Introduction  to  Report  No. 
1  of  the  Federal  Rad.atlon  Council  that. 
"Only  peacetime  uses  of  radiation  which 
might  affect  the  exposure  of  the  civilian 
population  are  considered  at  this  time."  Re- 
port No  2  repeated  the  statement  contained 
in  Report  No.  1  that,  "The  guides  recom- 
mended herein  are  appropriate  for  normal 
peacetime  operations." 
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Furthermore,  the  guides  have  been  re- 
peatedly described  as  consistent  with,  and 
based  on,  the  same  evidence  as  NCRP  levels 
and  recommendations,  which  are  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  based  on  nonmilltary  ac- 

tivl'-ies. 

Moreover,  testimony  at  our  hearings,  par- 
ticularly that  of  Dr.  Gordon  M.  Dunning  of 
AEC.  emphasized  that  the  radiation  protec- 
tion guides  are  based  on  a  balancing  of  risk 
against  benefit  in  the  context  of  peacetime 
operations  and  that  to  use  them  In  deciding 
when  to  Invoke  countermeasures  against 
rallout  is  an  -improper  use  of  those  guides." 
Dr.  Dunning  emphasized  that  the  questions 
of  the  applicability  of  the  guides  to  fallout 
"should  be  clarified  at  once  before  there  Is 
further  confusion  and  before  there  may  be 
an  Ill-advised  action  taken  by  some  regula- 
tor v  body." 

We  deem  It  of  utmost  importance  to  have 
your  response  to  the  following  questions: 

1  Are  the  numerical  values  of  the  radia- 
tion protection  guides  established  by  the 
Federal  Radiation  Council  the  sole  or  prin- 
cipal criteria  now  used  In  evaluating  when 
undesirable  levels  of  radioactive  nuclides 
from  fallout  have  been  reached? 

2  If  so.  Is  this  use  of  the  present  numer- 
ical values  of  the  guides  sufficient  to  Indicate 
when  and  what  action  is  appropriate  to  pro- 
tect public  health? 

3  If  not,  Is  the  development  of  further  or 
sTipplementary  criteria  needed:  and  If  so.  Is  It 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council  or  of  the  Public  Health  Service  or 
others  to  develop  and  implement  such 
criteria' 

You  are  undoubtedly  aware  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee,  in  a  letter  to 
the  President  dated  January  16,  1962,  sug- 
gested that  the  FRC  should  review  the  pos- 
sible effect  of  fallout  from  proposed  U.S. 
testing.  We,  of  course,  do  not  necessarily 
believe  that  the  FRC  euldes  should  con- 
stitute the  criteria  if  they  were  not  so  in- 
tended However,  we  do  believe  that  all 
significant  additions  of  radioactivity  to  the 
environment  including  fallout  should  be  re- 
viewed by  the  FRC  and  evaluated  against  ap- 
propriate standards. 

The  other  important  matter  left  open  after 
our  hearings  is,  where  does  the  legal  respon- 
sibility and  authority  He  for  invoking  coun- 
termeasures"' 

During  the  testimony  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, he  was  asked  the  following  question  by 
the  committee  staff:  •Does  the  Public 
Health  Service  have  the  legal  authority  to 
Initiate  such  countermeasures  as  banning 
the  sale  of  fresh  milk  and  requiring  special 
pr':)cesses  to  decontaminate  foodstuflfs'" 

His  reply  was-  "We  certainly  have  the 
re.-'ponsibiiit y  f'lr  the  surveillance  and  for 
making  the  recommendations.  I  am  not  ab- 
solutely certain  Just  exactly  where  our  legal 
authority  Is  or  how  far  our  legal  authority 
extends  " 

It  was  noted  in  the  hearings  that  the  actual 
Implementation  of  covmtcrmeasures  would 
have  to  be  accomplished  by  State  health  au- 
thorities, but  no  Indication  was  given  as  to 
whether  the  Sta'es  have  the  necessary  au- 
thority and  means  of  administration  to  ac- 
complish  the   countermeasures. 

We  believe  it  Is  extremely  important  that 
this  matter  be  clarified,  in  order  to  alleviate 
public  concern  over  the  hazards  of  lonizln? 
radiation  and  to  minimize  the  possibility  cf 
unco<->rdinated  and  Ill-advised  actions  being 
taken  should  certain  radionuclides  reach  un- 
desirable levels  In  the  environment. 

We  wish,  therefore,  to  request  your  views 
on  the  current  status  of  legal  authority  and 
responsibility  for  Invoking  countermeasures 
or  taking  any  other  action.  Including  any 
recommendations  you  may  have  In  this  re- 
gard 

Because  we  regard  these  matters  as  being  of 
cunsldprable    Importance    and    urgency,    we 


would  request  your  consideration  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  To  that  end  we  would 
like  to  suggest  that  our  respective  staffs 
should  meet  together  on  June  21  or  June  22 
to  explore  these  problems  further. 
Your  cooperation  is  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Melvin  Prick, 
Chairman,  Subcommittre  on  Research, 
Devclcrpinent  and  RadxaUon. 

Chet  HoiiFiELD,  ChaiTTTUin, 

Congress  of  the  Unh-ed  States. 
Joint  CovMrrrEE  on   Atomic  Energy. 

Aug■^u'it  16.  1962. 

Mr     BOTSFTVILLET    JONES, 

Special    Assistant   to   the   Secretary    (Health 
and     Medical     A1fairr>) .     Dev<"'(^(^t    "/ 
Health,   Education,  and   Welfare,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
DE.1R  Mr.  Jones:  This  is  with  further  ref- 
erence   to    our    letter    of    June    18,    1962,    to 
Secretary  Ribicoff  concerning  the  need  for  a 
reevaluatlon     of    the    radiation     protection 
guides  established  by  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council   and   a   further  examination  of  the 
administrative  means  and  legal  authority  for 
Invoking  countermeasures. 

The  urgency  of  this  review  is  pointed  up 
by  the  recent  resumption  of  atmospheric 
nuclear  testing  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  re- 
ports of  sharp  increases  in  radlolodine  levels 
in  Nevada  and  Utah  from  US  tests.  The 
latter  situation,  as  you  know,  caused  local 
public  health  officials  in  Utah  to  Invoke  plans 
for  the  diversion  of  fresh  milk  Into  forms 
carrying  lower  levels  of  radioactivity.  Recent 
newspaper  reports  state  that  this  action  by 
the  Utah  officials  "came  as  a  complete  sur- 
prise to  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service"  and 
was  not  coordinated  with  appropriate  Fed- 
eral officials. 

You  will  recall  that  in  our  letter  of  June  18 
that  we  stated:  "We  believe  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely lmp<irtant  that  this  matter  be  clari- 
fied, in  order  to  alleviate  public  concern  over 
the  hazards  of  Ionizing  radiation  and  to 
minimize  the  possibility  of  uncoordinated 
and  ill-advised  actions  being  taken  should 
certain  radionuclides  reach  undesirable  levels 
la  the  environment  " 

The  recent  evens  in  Utah  demonstrate  the 
very  real  importance  of  our  earlier  admoni- 
tion. Moreover.  In  view  of  the  resumption  of 
Soviet  atmospheric  testing,  we  believe  that 
incidents  such  as  this  may  likely  occur  In 
the  future  in  widely  scattered  portions  of 
the  United  States.  It  Is  therefore  Important 
that  the  Federal  Radiation  Council  proceed 
without  delay  with  the  consideration  called 
for  in  our  letter  of  June  18 

■We  do  not  imply  that  the  current  levels  of 
radioactivity  have  reached  a  danger  point. 
Indeed,  we  are  satisfied  that  they  are  ap- 
parently within  the  current  acceptable  limits 
of  the  radiation  protection  guides.  How- 
ever, we  are  not  convinced  that  these  guides 
presently  apply  to  fallout,  nor  that  they 
should  apply  to  fallout  rs  presently  set 
forth.  We  are  heartened  by  the  recent 
panel  report  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  which  indicates  that  no  case  of  thy- 
roid cancer  ascribable  to  radioactive  Iodine 
has  been  found  in  man 

Thus,  there  Is  a  necessity  to  clarify  the 
meaning  of  the  radiation  protection  guides 
in  order  that  they  may  be  understood  by  the 
public  and  by  those  officials  of  the  Govern- 
mcnt  who  will  have  the  responsibility  for  In- 
voking covin termeasures  In  the  event  radio- 
activity levels  reach  undesirable  proportions. 
We  do  not  want  to  see  another  cranberry 
emergency  develop  as  a  result  of  Govern- 
ment inertia  or  Ul-tlmed  action  Moreover, 
the  authority  under  which  these  public  offi- 
cials act  must  have  a  clear  legal  basis,  and 
efficient  administrative  machinery  must  be 
available  to  assure  that  any  action  taken  will 
be  prompt  and  well  considered, 


We  hope  that   these  matters   will  receive 
your  prompt  attention. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Chit  Holifteld, 

Chairman. 
Mklvin  Prick, 
Chairman.  SubcoimnUtcc  on  Research, 
Development    and    Radiation. 

Peder.m.  Radiation  Councii-, 

Executive  OmcK  Buii-ding, 
Washington.  DC.  August  17.  1962. 
Hon.  CiiET  HoLiriEuo. 

Chairman.     Joint     Committee     on     Atomic 
Energy.  Congress  o/  the   United  States. 
Washington,  DC. 
Hon,  Melvin  Price, 

Chairman,  Subcommittre  on  Research, 
Development  and  Radiation. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairmen:  Your  letter  of  June 
18,  1962,  points  out  that  following  the  recent 
hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Research, 
Development,  and  Radiation  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  there  were 
unresolved  questions  concerning  the  applica- 
tion of  radiation  protection  standards.  Fol- 
lowing the  questions  are  comments  of  the 
Council. 

No.  1.  Are  the  numerical  values  of  the 
radiation  protection  gxildes  established  by 
the  Federal  Radiation  Council  the  sole  or 
principal  criteria  now  used  In  evaluating 
when  undesirable  levels  of  radioactive  nu- 
clides from  fallout  have  been  reached? 

No.  2.  If  so.  Is  this  use  of  the  present 
numerical  values  of  the  guides  sufficient  to 
Indicate  when  and  what  action  Is  appro- 
priate to  protect  public  health? 

Comments  on  first  two  questions:  No,  the 
guides  are  not  the  sole  criteria  used  In  evalu- 
ating the  significance  of  fallout. 

Since  there  has  been  widespread  misun- 
derstanding concerning  these  guides,  it  may 
be  useful  to  explain  how  they  were  developed 
and  how  they  are  to  be  used. 

As  you  know,  to   be   prudent    we  assume 
that    there    is    always    some    slight    risk    to 
health  from  any  level  of  radiation  exposure 
however  low.    Hence,  setting  biislc  radiation 
protection  guidance  involves  a  balancing  be- 
tween the  requirements  of  total  health  pro- 
tection   (which,   ideally,   would    tolerate   no 
exposure)    and  the  promotion  of  the  use  of 
radiation    and    atomic    energy    to    achieve 
worthwhile  benefits  (which  may  involve  ex- 
posure).    With  this  principle  in  mind,  the 
guides  were  originally  developed  for  applica- 
tion as  guidelines  for  the  protection  of  radia- 
tion workers  and  the  general  public  against 
exposures  which  might  result  during  "normal 
peacetime  operations"  In  connection  with  the 
industrial  use  of  ionizing  radiation.    In  this 
connection,  as  noted  in  Chairman  Rlblcoff's 
letter  of  June  1  to  you  tran.^mlttlng  "Com- 
ments  on    the   major   unresolved    questions 
concerning  the  Federal  Radiation   Council  ' 
the  term  "normal  peacetime  operations"  re- 
ferred specifically   to   the   peaceful  applica- 
tions of  nuclear  technology  where  the  pri- 
mary control   Is  placed   on   the   design    and 
use    of    the    source.      Since    the    numerical 
values  In  the  guides  were  designed  for  the 
regulation   of   a    continuing    Industry,    they 
were  of  necessity  set  so  low  that  the  upper 
limit  of  range  II  can  be  considered  to  fall 
well  within  levels  of  exposure  acceptable  for 
a    lifetime.     Furthermore,    to    provide    the 
maxlmiun  margin  of  safety,  the  upper  limits 
of  range  II  were  related  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible  level    at   which   It   was    believed    that 
nuclear  industrial  technology  could   be  de- 
veloped. 

It  Is  necessary  to  watch  the  buildup  of 
exposure  levels  as  radiation  exposures  occur, 
A  1-year  cumulative  total  has  been  recom- 
mended for  this  purp^)se.  Obviously,  this 
1-year  span  Is  an  arbitrary  measure,  and  no 
special  significance  should  be  attached  to 
the  precise  cumulative  exposure  at  the  end 
oX  a  366-day  period.    Far  more  relevant  are 
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the  sources  of  the  exposure,  their  frequency 
and  their  likelihood  of  continuing. 

The  guides  are  not  Intended  to  be  a  divid- 
ing line  between  safety  and  danger  In  actual 
radiation  situations.  Nor  are  they  Intended 
to  set  a  line  at  which  protective  action 
should  be  taken  or  to  Indicate  what  kind  of 
action  should  be  taken.  Some  actions 
might  In  some  circumstances  be  appropriate 
at  levels  below  the  guides.  Other  actions 
might  be  completely  Inappropriate  and  even 
harmful  except  at  levels  many  times  above 
the  guide  levels. 

While  the  guides  were  not  specifically  de- 
signed for  fallout  situations,  they  have  some 
relevance  for  the  assessment  of  fallout  con- 
ditions. There  Is,  of  course,  an  essential 
difference  between  environmental  radioac- 
tivity resulting  from  a  long-term  or  perma- 
nent Industrial  operation  and  that  related 
to  Intermittent  production  from  Individual 
weapons  tests  or  series  of  weapons  tests 
With  the  former,  it  Is  predictable  that  In- 
troduction of  radioisotopes  Into  the  environ- 
ment will  persist  at  a  known  rate  through- 
out the  life  of  the  source.  On  the  other 
hand,  weapons  tests  are  likely  to  be  sporadic 
In  nature  and  the  radioactivity  produced  will 
rise  at  the  time  of  testing  and  decline  at 
varying  rates  for  different  isotopes  after 
conclusion  of  a  test  or  series  of  tests.  While 
"normal  peacetime  operations."  for  which 
the  guides  were  recommended  as  appropri- 
ate. Imply  that  environmental  radioactivity 
will  persist  at  a  predetermined  level 
throughout  the  human  lifetime,  that  from 
fallout  is  likely  to  be  extremely  variable. 

As  applied  to  fallout,  the  guides  can  be 
used  as  an  Indication  of  when  there  is  a 
need  for  detailed  evaluation  of  possible  ex- 
posure hazards  and  a  need  to  consider 
whether  any  protective  action  should  be 
taken  under  all  the  relevant  circumstances. 

But  once  we  are  alerted  to  the  need  to 
consider  protective  action,  the  guides  do 
not  tell  us  when  to  act  or  what  to  do.  These 
Judgments  require  careful  consideration  of 
local  conditions  and  the  impact  of  available 
health  protection  measures.  The  Councll 
believes  that  Individual  fallout  situations 
require  individual  evaluation  before  sF>eclfic 
action  Is  taken.  Such  an  evaluation  must 
Involve  a  careful  examination  of  the  source 
and  magnitude  and  duration  of  the  prob- 
able exposure  levels  as  well  as  a  careful  eval- 
uation of  the  health  significance  of  these 
probable  exposures,  and  national  security 
considerations  are  Inevitably  involved.  The 
Judgment  as  to  when  to  take  action  and 
what  kind  of  action  to  take  to  decrease  ex- 
posure levels  Involves  consideration  of  all 
of  these  factors.  The  guides  have  some 
relevance  for  making  this  Judgment,  but 
they  do  not  and  were  never  Intended  to 
provide  the  sole  basis  for  deciding  how  and 
when  to  act.  It  must  be  kept  In  mind  that 
radiation  exposures  anywhere  near  the 
guides  Involve  risks  so  slight  that  counter- 
measures  which  themselves  Involve  any 
slight  hazard  may  have  a  net  adverse  rather 
than  favorable  effect  on  the  public  well- 
being. 

In  summary  then,  the  guides  are  not  in- 
tended to  be  a  dividing  line  between  safety 
and  danger.  We  have  assumed  that  there 
is  some  slight  risk  to  health  from  any  level 
of  radiation  exposure,  however  low.  even  at 
or  below  the  low  levels  set  by  the  guides. 
At  the  same  time  we  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  risk  of  a  major  health  hazard  vintU  ex- 
posure levels  are  many  times  above  the  guide 
levels.  For  example,  this  Is  borne  out  In 
relation  to  Iodine  131  by  the  report  to  the 
Federal  Radiation  Councll  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  "Pathological  Effects 
of  Thyroid  Irradiation."  July  1962. 

No.  3:  If  not  is  the  development  of  fur- 
ther or  supplementary  criteria  needed  and 
If  so  Is  it  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Radiation    Councll    or    the    Public    Health 


Service  or  others  to  develop  and  Implement 
such  criteria? 

Comment:  There  Is  a  continuing  need  for 
the  devolpment  of  guidance  In  this  field  In 
accordance  with  Public  Law  86-373.  "The 
Councll  shall  advise  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  radiation  matters,  directly  or  in- 
directly affecting  health,  including  puldance 
for  all  Federal  agencies  in  the  formulation 
of  radiation  standards  and  In  the  establish- 
ment and  execution  of  programs  of  coopera- 
tion with  States."  The  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  will  develop  specific  modes  of  ac- 
tion In  accordance  with  such  guidance. 

Your  letter  of  June  18  mentioned  another 
Important  matter  left  open  after  the  hear- 
ings, that  of  the  legal  responsibility  and  au- 
thority for  Invoking  countermeasures 

Within  the  Federal  Government,  authority 
now  exists  under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  control  the  shipment  of 
adulterated  food  In  Interstate  commerce  By 
definition,  foodstuffs  containing  excessive 
radioactivity   would  be  adulterated. 

States  have  the  authority  to  control  intra- 
state distribution  or  sale  of  adulterated 
foods,  which  would  Include  foodstuffs  con- 
taining excessive  amounts  of  radioactivity. 
State  food  and  drug  laws  vary  widely  m 
their  scope  and  adequacy  with  respect  to 
the  problem  of  radioactivity  In  foods  The 
Public  Health  Service  has  the  general  re- 
sponsibility to  recommend  appropriate 
health  protection  measures  to  States  and 
local  authorities  and   to  the  general   public 

In  closing,  on  behalf  of  the  Councll.  I 
should  like  to  acknowledge  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee's responsible  efforts  to  delineate  prob- 
lems relating  to  fallout  requiring  further 
study  and  clarification,  and  In  promoting 
more  widespread  public  understanding  of 
the  issues  involved. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Anthony  J.  Cei-ebrezze, 

Chairman. 


Dollar  Gap  Maat  Be  Cut 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATm:S 

Tuesday.  August  28,  1962 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  arc 
a  few  reflections  and  views  concerning 
the  dollar  gap  that  Congress,  as  well 
as  the  executive  department,  would  be 
well  advised  to  have  in  mind  these  days. 

First,  the  basic  reason  for  the  gap  is 
that  we  have  been,  and  are,  spending 
much  more  money  abroad  than  we  are 
earning  abroad.  As  a  consequence,  hav- 
ing piled  up  over  a  period  of  years  hure 
claims  against  our  diminishing  gold 
stocks,  the  impressive  disbalance  in  our 
accounts  hangs  over  our  heads  like  the 
sword  of  Damocles. 

The  able,  economic  writer,  Sylvia  Por- 
ter, recently  set  forth  some  statistics  m 
one  of  her  columns  that  would  seem 
worth  repeating. 

Last  year,  for  example,  we  sold  more 
than  $19.9  billion  of  goods  to  foreign 
buyers,  bought  back  over  $14.5  billion. 
That  gave  us  a  fat  merchandise  export 
surplus  of  almost  $5.4  billion. 

In  the  same  period,  U.S.  residents 
received  as  income  on  foreign  invest- 
ments over  $3,6  billion,  while  foreigners 
received  an  income  on  investments  here 


of  $C71  million,  which  gave  us  another 
substantial  favorable  balance  in  our  pay- 
ments accounts. 

US  residents  spent  for  tourism,  trans- 
portation, and  insurance  abroad  over 
$4  7  billion,  while  for  similar  services 
here,  foreigners  .spent  almost  $4  4  bil- 
lion, resulting  in  an  unfavorable  balance 
of  about  $400  million. 

So  far,  so  good,  we  can  agree;  but  there 
is  another  side  to  the  story.  We  .spent 
abroad  for  militar>'  expenditures  over 
$2.9  billion,  while  our  military-  receipts 
here  were  only  $406  million  for  this  par- 
ticular item,  representing  an  unfavor- 
able balance  of  more  than  $2.5  billion. 

Our  net  private  investments  abroad — 
ranging  from  an  extension  of  credits  to 
other  areas  for  purchase  of  foreign 
physical  properties — came  to  more  than 
$3.9  billion,  while  net  private  invest- 
ments here  in  the  United  States  came 
to  $577  million,  thus  showing  another  un- 
favorable balance  of  $3.4  billion. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  very  large  sum 
of  $2  1  billion  which  the  U.S.  Goven.- 
ment  transferred  to  foreign  countries  for 
economic  aid  and  defense  support  aid.  for 
which  we  got  nothing  in  direct  return 
although,  of  course,  most  of  us  are  satis- 
fied that  a  large  part  of  this  amount  rep- 
resents security  insurance,  so  to  speak. 
and  vital  strengthening  of  our  free  world 
allies. 

There  ir>  another  item  of  $954  million, 
which  our  Government  invested  abroad, 
not  in  outright  gifts,  but  in  loans — dnect 
loans  to  the  governments  themselves, 
loaiis  through  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
subscriptions  to  the  Inter-Amencan  De- 
velopment Bank.  All  repayments  on 
these  loans  were  subtracted,  so  it  is  a  net 
unfavorable  balance  of  $954  million. 

Another  item  was  the  $634  million 
which  private  US  sources  sent  to  for- 
eigners— money  orders  sent  by  Ameri- 
cans to  relatives  abroad,  the  so-called 
errors  and  omissions  category  coming  to 
an  impressive  minus  total  of  $616  million. 

The  principal  point  of  the  above  fig- 
ures is  that  when  added  up.  the  credits 
come  to  almost  $28.9  billion  for  19G1. 
whereas  the  debits  leave  a  deficit  of 
nearly  $2.5  billion. 

Miss  Porter  is  of  the  opinion  that  at 
this  particular  time — and  I  take  it  that 
she  means  after  the  huge  sums  we  have 
sent  overseas  since  World  War  II — the 
other  nations  of  the  free  world  could 
take  over  a  much  bigger  share  of  the  $5 
billion  burden  we  are  carrying  for  mili- 
tary defense  and  economic  aid. 

She  suggests  that  we  might  hike  our 
earnings  from  tourism  spending  withm 
the  United  States  by  a  major  amount 
and  increase  our  income  by  exports  of 
goods  far  beyond  where  it  is.  although 
It  is  not  clear  how  this  can  be  done. 

The  situation  outlined  would  appear  to 
add  up  to  some  conclusions  which  I  ha\e 
previously  presented  to  the  House  con- 
cerning the  dollar  gap. 

The  two  principal  areas  by  which  we 
can  eliminate,  or  further  reduce,  the  gap 
is  to  cut  the  fat  out  of  foreign  aid 
spending  without,  of  course,  impairing 
the  essential  purposes  of  foreign  de- 
fenses and  aid,  and  stepping  up  our  ex- 
port-import ratio. 
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At  thla  time.  I  wiU  not  repeat  my  previ- 
ous analysli  of  this  ratio,  but  I  would 
like  once  again  to  stress  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  increase  interest  ratea  for  the 
sake  solely  of  keeping  foreign  capital 
here  in  this  country,  and  we  cannot 
tolerate  augmenting  imports  without 
jeopardizing  the  integrity  and  strength 
of  our  own  great,  free,  economic  produc- 
tive machine  and  inducing  dangerous  in- 
dustrial depression  and  extensive  unem- 
ploj-ment  in  the  country. 

Admittedly,  these  are  tough  £ind  com- 
plex questions  to  solve.  Yet  we  must 
find  the  answers  without  further  delay, 
if  we  are  to  avoid  further  serious  im- 
pairment of  the  value  of  the  dollar,  lower 
social  standards,  and  rising  unemploy- 
ment here. 

Clearly,  this  is  a  job  for  tough-minded 
economists  and  realistic  financiers,  who 
will  not  allow  purely  altruistic  values, 
however  commendable,  to  impair  prac- 
tical judgments  as  to  what  is  best  for 
the  United  States. 

The  dollar  gap  does  not  stand  by  it- 
self as  an  individual  question.  It  is  tied 
in  inextricably  with  other  political,  eco- 
nomic, social  problems — international 
and  domestic— in  a  puzzling  package 
that  will  continue  to  challenge  and  en- 
danger our  economic  situation  at  home 
and  abroad,  unless  we  come  up  with 
early  answers  putting  these  components 
in  a  better,  more  practical  perspective. 


New  EfFortt  To  Achieve  i  Meaninffal 
Teit  Baa  Treaty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

or    CAUrUNNlA 

IN  THE  HOUai  or  KKiMtKHKNTATIVtCa 

Tueaday.  AUQunt  29.  1992 

Mr,  COHKIj\N,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  •till 
another  attempt  to  achieve  a  meanlnKful 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  the  United  States 
and  Orent  Britain  have  made  a  slg- 
niflrant  new  proposal  to  the  Geneva  Dls- 
iunuunetU  Conference. 

In  their  Joint  communique  President 
Kennedy  and  Prime  Minister  Macmlllan 
stated  that: 

The  United  Sutc*  and  the  United  Kingdom 
cannot  cnipbiuilze  luo  sirungly  t-he  urgency 
wc  attach  to  the  probli-m  f)f  ending  «11  nu- 
clcnr  tpsid  once  nnd  for  nil  For  tlio  unfcty 
iwul  Hccvirity  of  nil  of  vm,  thi«  dendly  com- 
pcf.llon  muit  be  hftilad  and  we,  again,  urno 
the  Stiviet  Oovornment  to  Join  with  u«  In 
meanlnpful  acllun  to  muko  Uiii  necoe.suy  ii 
nuiity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  state- 
ment and  an  excellent  editorial  which 
appeai-ed  in  this  mornlnR'a  New  York 
Times  to  our  colleastuea  for  their  most 
serious  attention  and  consideration: 

STATTMrNT  BY  PllEaiOtNT  KENNEDY  AND  PrJMK 

MiNXSTOt  Macmiixan,  August  27.  19B2 

A  gtmrnnteed  end  to  all  nuclear  testing  In 
all  environments  Is  a  fundamental  objective 
of  the  free  world.  We  are  deeply  conrlnced 
that  the  achievement  of  this  objective  would 
serve  our  beet  national  Interests  and  the  na- 
tional Interests  of  all  the  naUons  of  the 
world. 


In  recent  weeks  the  United  states  luul  tho 
United  Kingdom  have  renewed  their  rfTort.-' 
at  the  Geneva  Dlsarnittment  Conference  to 
reach  this  goal.  Based  on  the  latest  scion - 
Uflc  findings  of  our  research  proKrani,  wo 
have  put  forward  proposals  In  the  .sVri.n^: 
hope  of  obtaining  prompt  agreement  on  tills 
crucial  Issue. 

As  a  further  step  In  the  direction  of  this 
long-sought-after  goal,  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  have  Instructed 
their  representatives  at  Geneva  to  present 
today  at  the  18  Nation  Disarmament  Com- 
mittee a  draft  treaty  contuining  proposals  for 
an  end  to  all  nuclear  testing  la  all  environ- 
ments as  well  as  an  alternati'.e  draft  treaty 
providing  for  an  end  to  nuclet\x  testing  In 
the  atmosphere,  underwater,  and  in  outer 
space.  We  both  believe  the  arrangements  we 
have  outlined  in  these  documents  for  itisur- 
ing  compliance  with  the  t«rms  of  the  agree- 
ment— whether  comprehensive  or  limited — 
are  sound  and  reasonable  providing,  as  they 
do.  the  necessary  guarantees  for  our  own  se- 
ctirity  and  the  security  of  all  nations  which 
might  become  parties  to  either  agreement. 
We  wish  to  malce  clear  the  strong  preference 
of  the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom for  prompt  action  on  the  first  of  them, 
namely,  the  comprehensive  treaty.  How- 
ever, we  are  also  prepared  to  conclude  un 
early  agreement  on  the  biisl.s  of  the  seci  lul 
document,  that  covering  a  more  limited  V.vW. 
U  this  rcprcser.ts  the  widest  area  of  agTre- 
mcnt  possible  at  this  time 

Unlllco  a  bun  on  testing  In  all  environ- 
ments, including  underKruund.  n  treaty  ban- 
ning testa  in  the  atmospliere.  underwater,  an.! 
in  outer  space  can  be  efToctlvcly  viTiilrd  •Alih- 
out  onslte  ln.>ipcctli  iia,  bucli  a  trL>..t '.  j,  aid 
result  in  a  deftnllo  downw.ird  turn  in  the 
firms  rnop  a«  U  In  rcpro'  enttd  liy  tostlng  to  do- 
vt'ltip  weapon.s  toci'.i-.  In,".'  I'  .^ ■  uld  make  It 
ea«ier  to  [)ri'V(Mii  rUr  '.j,;r,i(l  nf  unclear  weap« 
(in.H  to  rountrlPR  n<n  nt<w  pos.si>(tslng  them. 
It  would  frre  inanlcind  from  the  dangers  and 
fear  of  nuiioaciivo  f.iilout.  Furthermore, 
agreemt'nl  on  Kuoh  a  treaty  might  be  a  first 
•lU'l)  toward  an  aKrofnimt  ijannlng  testing  in 
all  iMivironmont*. 

'Dip  i:nlin<|  Hiutcd  and  •  1  r  United  King- 
dom uunnol  ouiplitMiasu  u>.<  i.ti  .i,t>'ly  the 
uru'-nry  wp  ntlnrh  to  tlir  pr.  iiinr,  •  ?  onUlng 
nil  nui'lnar  tfotUnj  o,ncc  ..ml  for  nil,  FOT  tht 
oafrty  and  aociirlly  of  all  or  ni.  this  dVAdly 
competition  nninl  hn  hnl'r<l  niul  w "  ftgaln, 
urrfo  ilio  .Movipt  (K)Vnrnmrnt  t.-  ;  ;n  with  Ul 
in  inoiKninglui  ncllon  lo  make  iliis  neoeiglty 
a  vva'.W  y 

A  l.tMtTKD    Ii  IT  Han 
With  the  Incjtnr.iblo  dock  of  liUt    -v  ';  V 
\n^    nw.iy    toward    tlio    tnomoi  t     win-       ti  - 
atomic    srms   race    mny    Ket    whoii\    (wv  nui 
control,    tho    United    yialos   and    Uiita.o    .tj^' 
makln;{  another  sorlo'.is  altenij)!  to  pt  :h  .  , 
Soviet  Ru.i.iiiv  to  Join  them  !n  a  luirlra;   ti;,' 
ban      To  this  end    they  hwr  sui)mlttecl  to 
tho    Geneva    dlsarmnmenl    r   nfrrei.ce    tw 
alternative  draft  treaue.s 

Tlio  first  and  profcrahle  oiie  culls  for  a 
toiid  test  ban  under  Ui'iTuntlonal  control, 
lncludln)t  on-sltu  lUNpccUun  H.ii  oiuoe 
Moscow  flnUy  rt^joct.H  a.s  cKjilon.iK''  oi.'.uu  In- 
H;>ection.'4  by  i-ii'-.Mfr.i,  t!ic  ]ir;':.-*h  aad 
AnuTU-ailH  air  jU'  ■;  .!■•  '  a:;  \; 
whlrh  Amhn'»«sdor  I>oun  ri -h 
rrachini?  and  ci>>chu!  "  nil', 
ban  ail  nuclear  wraoon.i  irs^f. 
pliore,    viiulcr    wat'';-    .\>\a    m 


<:  ;.>■'•  treaty 
■iv  culls  "far- 

ireiitv    would 
In   tl'.r  II ;  m  lu 
ou'rr    space 


tlicso  arc  iho  ones  lli.ii  c.iuj«c  IuUlu  iallout— 
and  it  would  do  so  without  onslto  Inspec- 
tion or  any  lnternatlon;il  verification  ma- 
rhlnfry. 

This  second  draft  trenty  l"  m  rxpanslon 
of  President  Eisenhower's  propma;  in  1960 
to  ban  ntmosplieric  testa  up  '.o  30  miles 
altitude  and  the  Kennedy-Macniilian  pro- 
posal of  last  year  to  ban  all  atni  i.spht-re  tests 
without  additional  controls.  In  tlini  rc.pect 
it  goes  even  fxirther  than  such  proposals  as 


(lie 


oi,r  roccnily  made  l)y  Italy,  wliUli  iJi- 
\  A:ri\  io  '.nlcrnallwnal  monitoring  system, 
lui:iu(l.!.,:  liKilo  lu,'-;|>ectloii  by  Invitation 
How  f.ir  ;;  really  «ocs  is  shown  by  tiie  fac. 
that  it  dr  p.s  the  previous  American  demand 
for  in,sp('(  : ;  ,!,  n'.  lest  preparatioim  and  !• 
hliclve.s  i;...s.:.',  .lu-s  that  the  new  detection 
Hiol!.  .'.1^  !r..iy  '.':il  be  unreliable  fr  .small 
at.mo.spheric  tests 

However,  President  Kennedy  aiid  Prime 
Minister  Macmlllan  are  confident  tl.at  the 
latest  scientific  findings  Indicate  that  tests 
in  the  atmosphere,  under  water  and  in  outer 
space  can  now  be  effectively  verified  without 
onslte  Inspections.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
they  base  their  conclusion  on  the  results  of 
the  armada  by  secret  American  surveillance 
satellites  going  by  such  names  as  Midas, 
Samos,  Satellite  Inspector,  and  Vela. 

The  limited  test  ban.  even  if  Utile  more 
than  another  moratorium  terminable  on  CO 
days'  notice.  Is  clearly  the  best  hoj^e  under 
present  circumstances.  It  is  all  the  more 
urgent  liecause  Communist  Chln;i  is  believed 
ready  for  tests  within  months.  Tlie  sinceniy 
of  Russian  profeasions  iigalnst  nuclear  test- 
ing can  be  Judged,  for  all  the  world  Uj  sc-i 
by  the  Soviet  Union's  reaction  to  tlicse  l.r.c-- 
United  States- British  pro!)osals  whi(  ii  niai^c 
a  major  step  toward  the  elimination  ul  nu- 
clear testing  with  its  deadly  falljut.  If  the 
rest  of  the  world  >;ii  bildnd  the  An^ja.- 
Amerlcan  propoauL,.  the  U  S  .S  n  may  yi  t  b  ■ 
persuaded  to  soften  Its  hi^^^tliity  toward  tti<- 
draft  treaties.  The  future  uf  nmnkiml  i xiuld 
well  be  at  stake. 
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omIci  '  f  llif*  finv  whrii  the  U  H   Niivs 

I'a'i    ('(Mps    tniirkr'1    ItN    ;\Olli    iMitllNri- 


Annivfriary  Metsaget:  U.S.  Navai 
Dental  Corpi 

EXTENSION  OF  nEMAUK.>=? 
or 

HON    L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

Ml     '.    rill    (  \niil  1\  \ 
IN    lilt    ll()ll.-^|•   OK  UKIMtK'd.N  I  \  1  IM'U 

Ml     HIV1',K.S  of  Miuilh  Curolllin 
.Mpciikc!      roticrulvilutoiv    incsNUHi'^ 

I).! 

:.a;N  o:    Am  ;ust  22 

F: din     I  '.!•    Coi-p.MTlrli    on    Up    to    lit  .i  ■ 

Adui     ('     W     Schivnt/,    tlic    olUcrr.s   aii>l 
iD'Si    )1    lh(    Driitiil  ('i)ip.s  nrhly  ilcsri  V' 
t  iu\'  (•  U  it*'il("s 

hvrii  ttic  ri-rslflcnt  tof>l<  (line  out  of 
hl«  gruclii."  ■-chodulf'  to  wiif"  hl.s  greet- 
ings to  the  Corp."^  l:\  'Aw  Medical  News 
Letter,  several  ul  t.lio;>c  t;:o\\in::  actijladrs 
were  published,  alonw  with  an  iiileio.si- 
iiii'  and  (ict.iilfd  huslorv  of  the  Corps  und 
tht>  iiccompUsiuncnts  ol  its  de<licuU'<l 
pn     )nn('l, 

'  :,  :■  ■-  i\r  (o  f'xtcnd  mv  i'omnrk.«i  In 
thi'  }\iMi.:,.  I  hiMcby  livsnt  the  nt-N^.s- 
lotter  80  that  all  Amcrk-a  mivy  rend  of 
the  outfitnndaiK  work  of  Ihi.s  mcdirnl 
division: 

ANNtvKHaAnY    M^^^A(■.r||»     T' S     Na\m     Dkntal 

Tin    I'Ri  s'lii-N't 
or  TJir  UNirrt)  !^\  \ti  ■! 
Wathingt^n.  DC  .  .1f(r<'i    ?.s,  19C>: 
Rear  Adm.  C.  W.  Schantz,  US.  Navy, 
Assistant  Chief  o/  the   Hurcau  of  Mrdicinr 
and    surgery     (Dentistry/) ,    and    Chief, 
Dental    DiiHsion,    Department     of     the 
Navy,   Washington,  DC 
I  am  happy  to  extend   my  greetings  and 
congrattUatlons  to  xAdmiral  Schnntz  and  the 
otDcers  and  men  of  the  Dental  Division  of 
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the  Burea\i  of  Medicine  and  .mirgrry  <  ti  flir 
60th  annlverfsary  of  tlie  IH  Niual  Diniai 
Corps 

The  oori)f;  performs  an  Important  function 
In  maintaining  tl\e  hcaltii  of  the  U.S  Navy 
and  Marlnn  Corp.«i,  and  I  am  glad  to  have 
thi.'!  opportunity  to  send  U.e  US  Navai 
UentRl  Corps  my  warm  conKratulall<  tis  and 
1  I  '•   •Ai'-hcs  Tor  tiic  ta.'-k.'^  which  still  lie  ahead 

u;  you. 

John   F    Ke.n.nidv 


The  Secretary  or  Defense. 

Was/1  til  g  ton. 
To:  The  U.S.  Naval  Dental  Corps,  1962 

Hearty  congratulations  un  your  50th  ar.- 
uiversary  Your  half  century  uf  service  has 
been  a  record  of  pr-'fps.'=l(jnal  competence, 
praiseworthy  accompli.'^hment.';.  and  devotion 
to  duty.  Your  corps  has  made  remarkable 
progress  in  the  field  of  dentistry 

We  are  proud  Ui  have  your  corps  as  an 
Important  member  of  the  team  that  helps 
to  maintain  the  overall  health  of  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  My  best  wlahes 
iuT  Nour  Continued  success. 

RoBZHT  S    McNamara 

The  Sechetarv  or  the  Navt, 

Washington 

It  is  a  sincere  pleasure  for  me  to  extend 
warmes'  ureetii'.irs  t-  '.l.e  f  s  N:i\ai  Ucnts! 
Corps  on  the  occasion  of  lU  5utli  anniversary. 

Your  mission  is  vitnl  to  the  m.^ntennnce 
of  the  overall  hettllh  o(  the  Niivy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  The  cumpicxltiow  of  Uic  nuxJcrn 
Uetense  machine  Ucmiinci  a  phyhicul  fltiieifch 
unknown  durlnR  Uie  founding  perlcxl  ol  ^our 
hue  corps  Yt^urs  l^  a  dirt-i  i  coalr:buiion  lo 
this  effort 

In  uddiUon,  you  cxjti  n  Listing  inlluence 
upon  the  ht'Hlth  of  millions  of  our  yuun^ 
men  and  womm  who  serxe  their  c ountiy  in 
Uu'  UM  N.ny  and  Marine  Corps.  This  in- 
Jhieiice  currloM  over  into  the  civU  popuime 
ju,  liicup  iiulividiinls  rriurn  to  their  home»i 
uiiU  rainilU'k.  thua  uilUtnii;  Ui  the  (jverull 
hnailh  poLenlliil  of  oiir  Nntlou 

Mi»>  llir  V  S  Nttvikl  I>ruui  t'orp*.  lliNunjh 
{luiauii  ill  iin  viKurouk  |>ro|;Mintt  of  oduiu- 
lioii  tiiKl  lonr.vnh,  cuiainiit)  in  it*  pioinlnpnt 
l>.>«iUon  of  icudemtilp  in  the  drntMl  prolM- 
siou  Uu»jin{ltoiiV  U»e  fUUl/pd  Wi»rld 

Kki.i>  Kani  It 

('iii»r  or  Nav*i  t)i*r»ATroN>« 
1'  I'  a  nincrre  plpwuuir  to  rxtrntl  wnnn 
and  hcixrty  c<inRral\tliiiion«  lo  the  I'  ,s  Nsv  <] 
l)r«itnl  Corps  on  the  (x-cnsion  <il  the  ftutli 
anniversary  of  Us  foutidlnn  Vour  cotitril)ii- 
tloiiR  to  the  overall  lirnUli  of  ofTlreis  and  mm 
of  tl^e  Navy  and  Marine  Corjis  are  without 
(jupslion  a  \it<d  factor  In  the  sucresslul  com- 
pletion of  our  many   and   vunrd  dvitles 

I  he  manv  re(j\ilrpmentJ«  placet  vipon  these 
Who  man  our  stilps.  mrrrali.  shore  stntionn 
and  Murine  units  make  it  necr».snry  tliat  uU 
perhonnel  ronrernod  attain  the  hlglipst  pos- 
sible degree  of  phystcul  fitness  Your  out- 
Bt.mdinR  eftlclpnry  te<linltal  uchlevomrntH 
Ri.d  Biipeil)  leadership  today  are  a  ni.ijor  par! 
(  ;  It  proKram  ol  keepii^  people  lit  und  wll! 
be  !>!  c\rn  1,'realrr  value  in  the  Ua-.s  l<'  con.c 
t,ir;<  'Sun   W     AnI'»  Its.  .n 

Aduural    V  X    A'ai  v 

llr  s'.ijr  \»it«'i    r  "^    ^^As^^■f  ('otsi'i 

Oriiifi'*   riir  ( '"MM  ^NnA^^T 

W  •«>!  I'irfmi    f)  C, 
Hiar  Adm   CtRTTs  W    .•■Mti>vr.-    DC 
AtHntnnt     Chtrf      Hrrmu    oi     Mrdiro^r    nni! 
Surar-\j    Ch\rf    Drntnl  />i?M«i(i't    hrpnft- 
mr»if    (Tf    thf   S'avy     Wiis'iinpfon     PC 
Dr.AR    Admirai.    .'^<  HANT/      It    Is    ft    (tenulne 
plerv.'iure  to  extend  heartlp.it  coniyrntulation.s 
nnd  best  wishes  from  the  U  S    Marine  Corp.s 
to  you.  and  to  all  the  member.^  nf  the  Nitvy 
L^i-ntai    Corps,    on    the    60th    anniversary    of 
yo\ir  splendid  orpanlzailon 

.Since  It-s  foundinf!;  on  ,^^leu<;t  2'.?  1912  tiie 
Kavy    Dental    Corps    ha.s    e.';tataUshed    a    fine 
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record  of  devotion  to  duly  and  high  prt'- 
foNPlunal  competence.  We  Marines  hold  all 
ol  you  In  hlKl>  CRteem 

Warmekl  prrsonal  regards  and  every  gtKxl 
wlsli  for  the  ruiitlnued  success  of  the  Navy 
Dcnta!  C'lrjjs 

.Sincerely. 

David  M    Shoup. 
General,  V .S   Marine  Co^ps, 
Commc^idant  of  the  Ma'ine  Corps. 


The  .Suegeo.n  General  or  the  Navt. 
It   is  my  pleasure   to  extend  sincere   con- 
gratulations   to   the   Navy   Dental    Corps    on 
the  occasion  of  Its  ,50ih  anniversary. 

Throughout  these  years  dental  care  for 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  personnel  haf  kept 
pace  with  the  tremendou--i  advhiices  in  den- 
tal techr.iques  and  nxnterials.  SlginUcant 
contribotions  by  Navy  dental  officers  have 
been  made  in  the  braiid  areas  of  dental 
carles,  oral  pathology,  and  high-speed  tech- 
niques. Both  residency  training  and  pobt- 
graduate  level  education  have  been  vigor- 
ously conducted  to  improve  and  Increase 
clinical  capability.  Dental  officers  have  in- 
creiised  their  proficiency  In  ger^eral  anesthe- 
sia prior  to  a6.-ignnienl  to  sea  duty  aiid 
thereby  g!'.  e  ii.-,  aluable  tuppori  to  the  med- 
ical   ufT.cer    during    surgical    procedures. 

As  spc.kesnian  for  the  other  corps  of  tlie 
medical  clcpartn.ent  I  am  privileged  tu  j.)ub- 
Mcly  li(':,l'.r^  v  ;;r  iri-.p-  rtanre  tm  a  cemjxj- 
neni  of  the  niedica:  team  W,..rkinB  together 
we  can  truly  .u  coinplUJi  our  missl'jn  ff  pro- 
tect!:.j;  the  health  and  pl.jslcul  r.',nt>..s  ul  the 
tcr\  let  n..v.'. 

K   r   Kr.NN»v, 
Hear  Aivival.  Medical  Co'p.v 

I'.s  savy. 


DovRrMiNT  or  Tin  Navt, 

DlRlAf    OF    MrUIClM    AND   PfRC.r.RT 

Washington.  D  C 
To  Men. berk  of  the  U  .S  Nuvul  De:.t.i:  Crp- 
Mid  Uetcrse  compoutniii 
On  tlie  'cra.M'  II  of  tht-  ISfMh  «ni.!\  cruar^  of 
Ihr  f...;!.(Pl.^•  if  tfif  U  H  Nsua!  IVr-.tal 
C  .rp.i  1  w.fJii  u  vkaim  uiid  oordla!  |r»ellni!  U 
a.:    Ihont    Mhukv    Ulaeauinu   efTurti;    ha\'e    Uf^li 

(liircicd    towurd    the    building   of    ihr    pro 

frr>iiional  irputution  iM, Joyed  by  us  iixln> 

U  l>  a  tltnr  fill  us  to  rtAt-ct  u|miii  uvir  pa»t 
aihu-M-iiirntti,  ;t  U.  uIfo  it  lltnr  [oi  u*  to  p:an 
for  rvrn  ijrentpr  nrcdmpllnhniM'.'B  nhnul 
I'rojrrenr.  l^  iipvri  stntie  Mnnv  of  iho»r  who 
li  ivr  ttoni-  hrforr  us  set  thplr  »>i|Jl)t«=  on  t  uiln 
Ihul  woip  ofipu  hryoiid  ll>e  horizon  tliry, 
howr\pr.  poMesiirHl  Ihe  forllUide  lo  t  liurt  a 
fotthrU;lit  coiirnr  iiftpn  throviuli  utormy  spbh 
to  a^cui'P  the  fuIfUlmenl  of  tiirlr  vUlon  I; 
Is  this  Hpirtl  that  hiui  been  the  driving  force 
brh'nd  ttie  leaderiililp  of  the  U  ^  NuMil 
I>ciitui   Corps 

Our  heritage,  tlirrefore,  demands  tiuit  wr 
the  member'"  of  the  Dental  C(5rp!«  o!  1002. 
ucoompUhh  oui  e\erydnv  tnKkn  nnd  surmount 
our  cvrrydny  problems  in  a  manner  thai 
vkl'.l  tu-  a  K'-orrr  of  pride  t(^  thivip  wh.o  wli; 
celebr.ite  ou!  centennla;.  f>0  years  hence 
'nun  will  oftrii  deniimd  personal  sncrlflceh 
11"!  wi't;  \'-  n'.r  ii\\'  ii'.wugn  \'\\\  o'.;r  deed-- 
|M'i\aiic  foi  ;  I. tale  I  iherpfore  pnnirtU 
pxtei.d  ti  all  membrrh  nf  the  V  H  Naval 
nn.!  .1  <  r\\-  ]\'..'A  nnd  predent,  Ret.Mi!:r  aiul 
l{(i  ci.(  .!i.(l  !(  all  Ihofp  who  work  »Uh  uk 
a  ^*rll  done  nnd  sinrpre  annlvrrsnry  wlnlirn 

C     W     HCMANTr 

Jirar  >4ff •fttrdl.    Unitnl  Cv^p^.   t'  ,V'     Vn;  ; 
/<«»f«/(irif  Chirt  of  the  Picrnn  o'  .Urrfi- 
I  on      nnd     .Virprry     t  Drnf )<f'.i  >       ovil 
CifV    DcriraJ  />ft'»<n»i 

Amehu  AN  DfNTAi    A.sscv  lATioN 

Chtrago    IV 
t\r\T  Adm   CtTR-nsR  W   .'^chavtz 
A':i  tant     C'r.rf    for    DrntislrTj     nnd    Chief 
Drvtal     DivMfwn       Department     of     t>tr 
S(jvy    Rwrau  of  Medirinr  and  Sn'ge^ 
U'  ■^>:inpt('U.  DC 
Df'r  AdmirM-  .'^chantt     It   is  my  pleasure 
to  extend   to  all  officer's  of  the  Naw  Dental 


C  iirp«  Aiti\r  UcRer\e.  and  retired,  tlie 
heartfeM  con(rrBtiilntlonK  nf  the  members  of 
the  American  rental  A.^scKintlon  on  the  oc- 
riuilon  of  the  corp<  golden  anniversary. 

nu'  ufBcerb  of  the  Navy  Dental  Corps. 
tlirough  their  extJ-aurdluary  devotion  to  the 
Improvement  of  tlie  dental  health  of  Navy 
peracinnei  and  tl.eir  intimate  concern  for  the 
atablilty  of  the  corps  a^  an  essential  and 
autonomous  arm  o'  the  Navy  health  tean:i. 
have  earned  the  unstinting  admiration  of 
the  entire  dei.l&I  profession. 

On  behalf  of  the  more  than  98,000  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Dental  Association.  I 
am  pn->ueged  U  extend  all  good  wishee  for 
continued  .•^ucce.'^s  and  good  salluig  to  ail 
members  o'.  the  Navy  Dental  Corps. 
Cordially, 

John  R.  A.bix,  D  D.S.. 

Prcstderif . 


The  us    Naval  De.vtal  Corps 
Rear    Adm     C     W     Schanti.    Dental    Corps 
US   Navy    .Assistant  Chief   Bureau  of  Med- 
icine and   .Surgery   (Dentistry  1    and  Chief. 
Dental  Division) 

Fifty  years  have  pa.ssed  since  President 
Taft.  on  August  22,  1912,  .signed  a  bill  passed 
by  Congres.'.  authorizing  the  appointment  of 
'  I.I  t  n-.  :re  than  30  acting  asslsuint  dental 
.sjrge  ,nfc  !  o  be  a  part  of  the  Medical  Depart - 
mci-.t  c  f  t!.e  r  5  Nn'.y  "  Although  the  event 
marked  the  ehtab'..shment  of  the  US  Naval 
Dental  Corps  i't.  roou  may  be  traced  back- 
ward ivir  well  «'vcr  100  years  For  It  was  In 
18-H  tiiat  D:  EUu.ird  Muynard.  a  dentist  In 
Washington  DC.  flrkt  advocated  a  DenUl 
Ci-rpfc  for  Hie  V  H  Army  and  for  the  U..'= 
N..\y  .Ni.ine;  Oi..".  Ictlerd  dubstantlate  hli  ef- 
forts DuriM-'  the  years  that  intervened 
n.a:,\  I. ddii.  ■.•.!. :  attempts  were  made  l 
;  •.,  ,(H  retu.ui  uent.il  care  in  the  U.S  Navy 
Ilicre  were  however,  dentlstit  and  dent:i. 
a(iprenU(^-fc  in  Ll)e  US  Nuvy  before  the  e»- 
lubiikJwnenl  of  s  I>entul  Corps  Tlioma*  C 
Wailoii  D.D.iJ  .  uraduttte  of  the  Balllmorr 
Culicne  of  I>eiit«l  burfeiy  In  1850,  was  the 
nrkt  i;riuluulr  drntisi  tu  sorvc  u*  an  ufTicer  li. 
thr  .N»\)  Appointed  a«  an  Acting  AssUlAnt 
Hviigron  ht  kpived  in  th«  MtKlU'al  I>opart- 
uiriii  or  vliti  I'M    Nmai  AoaUemy  frum  Apr;. 

Ui.  IMVH  t.)  Jimr  :iO  IHTB  'll\r  follow  lUK 
)(>Ar  hr  wtu  nppoinlod  as  a  ilvUtati  ouOtiAr! 
ilpn'Ul  ..iiU  in  Uiai  cupm^Hv  prtvlilod  denUo 
cat'v  lot  thr  nndohipuirn  utitU  inuw  In  No 
vrMitM-i  111  inuu  I)(  liuhurd  (Irady  svuTriHlr*! 
1)!  WnlijJii  nl  the  Nu\ai  Academy  »v»  a  eon  ■ 
ir.ici  iirniut  1)1  (iradv  was  later  con.miK 
Mo'iptl  m  llip  I' .'■'  Naval  Dental  Ctwjxi  Jo)- 
u)Wir.B  it.-  psiiibiuhn^ent 

p.Ncw  !,(  re    u!  ri.  axallablr    denial  carr  ws.-i 
luconipi'kl"'*'   bv  i.mlted  i)uml>rr»  of  lio*p:- 
ti.l  fctewardj..  With  \ar>inK  ainounu  of  traiii- 
injj    m   driiliktry    who   were   enlisted    in   thr 
Nuv>       In  llioa    Nuv>   .Surg    Cien    T    M    Ulxev 
Btjited   ihul      tint,  urrangemenl   •    •    •    Is   not 
^ali^,'u^  tiJty    l^     Uie    Bureau    und    is    ncltlie: 
Ju^l    to  Uir   men   n or   pleasing  tu  ti»e  denu.l 
profc-kioii         Ii.      inu4,     Edward     E      Harr.' 
1)  IJ  .N       iHiuiiic    the    first    graduate    dehti«* 
to   en.ut    II.    ilic   N.,\>    un  u  liospltal  steward 
peifoimiiig     d«oiul     ircutjucnl     rxilusiscl) 
Uouinininu    in    I  he    servile,    hr    w  a*    connnl* 
njojieU    in    tlie    Delta!    Ci  Tp*    i.flei    il»   PJ-lt-l^ 
Ui.JuoetJl        t.»the)»    follow  Pd    Dl      Ui.r!.»    iu    A 
biii.iUi!   c«pactl\ 

(irHnt,rd     the    authumy     by    Congrr-.s    i 
eKiHhii.,h    H    Uenia.    Corps,    the   brcrrtary    of 
Uir  NHvy  appiiinted  Kmory  A    Bryant.  DDJ^ 
•Uld   Wliliiun    N    Cogan.   D  D.S,.  to   form   the 
ciai»8      Dr    Bryant   was  a   practicing  dcnti»t 
in  Washington    DC:   Dr.  Cofan  r»aigned  ai« 
dean  i  i  Oeorgetown  University  DenUl  School 
to  accept  his  appointment.     The  first  exam- 
im;.^:  Ii  ard  f   r  the  selection  of  dental  olBcers 
to  serve  in  the  US   Navy  met  In  November- 
December  1612  in  Washington.  DC.     It  was 
comprised    of    the    following    members:    Lt 
Cmdr    Richmond  C    Holcomb,  Marine  Cxirp? 
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U  S.  Navy,  president;   Acting  A^istant  Den-  six  officers  who  held  temporary  appolntmente  Lt.  Edward  J    O'ReUly,  ^^^^^^  ^°[f 'Jf  • 

talSurg^n  Emory  A.  Bryant;  Acting  Assist-  were  assigned  temporary  duty  with  the  U.S.  Navy,  August  24,   1942,  U.S.S.  Astoria.  Solo- 

Bnt  Dental  Sureeon  William  N.  Cogan;  Wll-  Army   In    1933   for  service  with   the   Civilian  mons                                                                  tv     .   , 

llamT  Mufdy^h<SpVtal Teward    clerk.  Conservation  Corps.     In  1936,  the  U.S.  Naval  Lt.    (Jg.)    Carol   W.   Peterman    Jr     Dental 

William  F  Murdy  waa  graduated  later  from  Dental  School  was  reopened,  this  time  as  a  Corps,  U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  July  8.  1944,  L,bi- 

dental  school  and  entered  the  Dental  Corps  part  of  the  Naval  Medical  Center,  Washing-  384,  Prance.                           ^     ^  ,   ^            tt  c 

in  1918     The  following  candidates  who  were  ton,    DC.     Significantly.    Comdr.    John    V.  Lt.  Robert  W.  Seegar,  Dental   Corps.  U.S. 

fuccessful  before  the  first  examining  board  McAlpln,   Dental   Corps,   U.S.   Navy,  was  or-  Naval    Reserve.   May    1,    1945.   U.S.S.    Terror, 

were  appointed  Ln  January  1913:   Dr.  Harry  dered  as  dental  officer  in  command,  the  first  Okinawa. 

E    Harvey    Dr    James  L.  Brown.  Dr.  Eugene  dental  officer  to  be  so  titled.  Lt  Comdr.  Laurlce  A  Tatum.  Dental  Corps, 

H  Tennent,  and  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Mahoney.     In  In   the   e.arly    1940's.   for   the  second  time  U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  September  15.  1942,  U.S.S. 

April  of  1913,  the  first  officers  were  appointed  since  the  establishment  of  the  Dental  Corps,  Wasp.  Gu.idalcanal. 

to  the   Naval  Dental  Reserve  Corps  as  fol-  war    clouds    loomed    on    the    horizon.      The  Comdr   Wadsworth  C.  Trojakowskl,  Dental 

lows:    Dr.    Williams    Donnally.    Washington,  corps  expanded  to  the  extent  that  759  officers  Corps.  U.S.  Navy,  May  8,  1942.  U.S.S.  Leiing- 

D  C  ,    Dr.   Vines  Edmunds   Turner,   Raleigh,  were  on  active  duty  at  347  dental  facilities  ton.  Coral  Sea. 

N  c!  and  Dr.  George  C.  Kusel,  Swarthmore,  on  December  7,  1941— the  morning  of  the  at-  Lt.  Miller  C  Wonn,  Dental  Corps,  US  Naval 

Pa.  '  The   foregoing   appointees  also  constl-  tack  on  Pearl   H\rbor.     The   peak  of  World  Reserve.  February  21,  1945,  US  S.  Bxsmarck 

tuted   the   first    board    for    the   selection   of  War  II  saw  7,026  dental  officers  on  duty  at  Sea.  Iwo  Jlma. 

officers  of  the  Navy  Dental  Reserve  Corps.  l.fAb  Installations,  the  largest  of  which  was  died  as  prisoners  of  war 

On  March  5,  1913,  Acting  Assistant  Dental  Great  Lakes,  111.,  with  459  officers.     Of  slg-  r^^^^r    to,v,»c  a   r-r.r.n,.!!   n^nt^i  norns 

Surgeon  H.  E.  Harvey  reported  to  the  U.S.S.  nlflcance  during  World  War  11.  the  U.S.  Naval  Lt.  Comdrjames  A   Connell.  Dental  O^rps. 

Solace  as  the  first  denUl  officer  ordered  to  a  Dental  School  was  commls,sloned   as  a  part  ^.^l,     V^' ,  ,  ^  .®'   ^     •        ^            '  ^^^'^^• 

ship.  On  April  27.  1913,  Acting  Assistant  Den-  of    the    National    Naval    Medical    Center    In  ^  ,  I'PP  ,     /^„"^®  .     _      w„,tK,,«^v      r.»,.t<.i 

tal  Surgeon  James  L.  Brown  was  ordered  to  1942;  the  first  woman  dentist  in  the  Armed  Lt.     (Jg^)     Robert    u.    MerinnecK,    ^Jentai 

the  U.S    Naval  Station,   Guam,  as  the  first  Forces.    Lt.    Sara    G.    Krout,    Dental    Corps.  Corps.  U^S    Navy,   May   6,    1942,   Navy   Yard, 

dental   officer    to   serve   at   an   oversea    base.  W-V    (S)    U.S.    Naval    Reserve,    reported    to  Cavlte,  Philippine  Islands_^ 

On  August  4,  1913,  Acting  Assistant  Dental  Great   Laiies   In    1944;    and   an  effort  gained  Lt.   Henry  C.  Knight.   Dental   Corps,    u.a. 

Surgeon  Lucian  C.  Williams,  the  first  dental  momentum    .or    Increased    self-admlnistra-  Navy.    May   6,    1942.   4th    Marine    Regiment, 

officer  ordered  to  Marine  Corps  duty  reported  tlon  for  the  Dental   Corps.     The  latter  was  Philippine  Islands. 

to   Parrls  Island,   S.C.     Thus,   were   the   be-  cllms-xed  In  December  1945  with  the  approval  Lt.    Alfred    F.    White.    Dental    Corps.    US 

glnnlngs   of   recognized    dental   care   in   the  of  the  bill.  Public  Law  284,  "To  provide  more  Navy,  May  6,  1942,  U.S.S  Canopus,  Philippine 

U  S.  Navy.  efficient  dental  care  for  the  personnel  of  the  Islands. 

It  should  be  noted  that  dental  officers  ap-  U.S.  Navy  "  Following  demobilization,  the  dental  corps 
pointed  under  the  act  of  1912  were  not  com-  But  there  was  anjther  side  to  the  Dental  faced  Its  problems— the  Implementation  of 
missioned,  although  the  act  made  provision  Corps  In  World  W.^r  II.  At  all  operations.  Public  Law  284.  officer  retalnment  and  career 
for  commissioning  "at  the  end  of  3  years."  dental  offl  ers  and  dental  technicians  carried  attractiveness,  a  broadening  educational  pro- 
The  early  appointees  held  the  relative  rank  out  re<jular  duties,  assisted  in  the  sick  bays  gram,  opportunities  for  dental  research,  as- 
of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  and  wore  the  and  operating  rooms,  administered  suppor-  slgnment  of  dentists  trained  In  the  Navy  V-12 
Insignia  of  such  rank.  The  Reorganization  tive  ther.ipy,  gave  anesthetics,  and  aided  program  to  the  Army  and  Air  Force,  and 
Act  of  August  29.  1916,  granted  dental  sur-  in  identify Ing  the  de.id.  In  that  major  con-  others.  In  1946,  the  US  Naval  Dental  Clinic, 
geons  the  rank,  pay,  and  allowances  of  fact  It  m  ly  be  said  that  few  engagements  Brooklyn,  NY.,  was  established  as  the  first  of 
lieutenants  (Junior  gradei.  It  provided  took  place  without  the  active  participation  11  such  dental  Installations  under  the  corn- 
further  for  advancement  to  the  ranks  of  of  the  dent.il  officer  serving  with  his  unit,  mand  ol  a  dental  officer  and  under  the  man- 
lieutenant  and  lieutenant  commander.  PropTirtionately,  each  contributed  his  share  agement  control  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine 

A  young  and  Inexperienced  organization,  in   all   the  heroic  efforts  of  each  campaign,  and  Surgery,     The  outbreak  of  the  Korean 

the  Dental   Corps   faced  the  specter  of  war  The  following  list  o.'  awards  Is  some  measure  incident  in  June  of   1950  found   the  dcntr-.l 

in  less  than  5  years  after  its  establishment,  of  their  accomplishments:  corps  with  1,003  officers  on  duty  and  the  need 

Records    indicate    that    35    officers    were    on  <=        vr  h   i                                                    12  '°''  ^^'^^^^'^   buildup.     The  latter  was  given 

active  duty  April  6,   1917,  the  date  marking      Silver  Star  Medal impetus  by  pas-sage  of  the  doctors  draft  l.'.w 

the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  World      Legion  of  Merit,      V,"h"i %  which  established  priorities  for  service  based 

War   I;    a   peak  of   500   officers   was   reached      Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Meaai a  ^^    previous    military    service   and    training 

before  the  war  ended.     In  spite  of  its  youth.      Bronze   Star   Medal     ^f  During  the  peak,  over  1,900  dental  officers  as- 

the    Dental     Corps,     nevertheless,     had     Its      Commend.itlon    Ribbon »«  slsted  by  4,700  dental  technicians  carried  on 

heroes  in  World  War  I.  Two  of  its  mem-  xhe  following  officers  made  the  supreme  operations  at  480  facilities.  Frontline  den- 
bers  were  decorated  with  the  Nations  high-  sacrifice  for  their  country  in  that  conflict:  tistry  with  the  marines  In  Korea  was  pcr- 
est  award,  the  Medal  of  Honor:  Lt.  (Jg.)  formed  either  In  trucks  converted  to  mobile 
Weeden  E.  Osborne,  Dental  Corps,  U.S.  Navy.  killed  in  action  dental  units  or  In  quonset  huts, 
the  first  naval  officer  to  meet  death  In  the  Lt.  Comdr.  Hugh  R.  Alexander,  Dental  g^g^  alert  for  progressive  change,  a  pro- 
land  fighting  overseas,  "in  helping  to  carry  Corps.  U.S  Navy,  December  7,  1941,  U.S.S.  gram  was  originated  In  April  1955  that  even- 
the  wounded  to  a  place  of  safety"  and  Lt.  Oklahoma.  Pearl  Harbor.  tually  would  convert  most  dental  operating 
(Jg.)  Alexander  G.  Lyle.  Dental  Corps,  U.S.  Lt  Edward  A  Baumbach,  Dental  Corps,  units  In  the  Navy  to  higher  speeds.  The 
Navy,  "for  extraordinary  heroism  and  devo-  U.S.  Naval  Reserve.  November  13,  1942,  U.S.S.  initial  conversions  were  to  belt-driven  hand- 
tlon  to  duty."  Juneau.  Guadalcanal.  pieces   and   later   to   turbines.      The   Dental 

Following  World  War  II,  the  DenUl  Lt  Thomas  P.  Capps,  Dental  Corps,  U.S.  corps  Is  proud  of  Its  part  In  the  high-speed 
Corps  entered  a  period  of  consolidation.  Naval  Reserve,  November  24,  1943,  U.S.S.  revolution.  Inasmuch  as  the  air  turbine  and 
Although  dental  officers  had  served  previous-  Liscombe  Bay.  Tarawa.  ultrasonic  vibration  Instruments  developed 
ly  in  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Lt.  James  S.  Gate,  Dental  Corps,  U.S.  Naval  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Dental  School  played  im- 
It  was  in  1922  that  a  Dental  Division  was  Reserve,  Jaly  25,  1944,  4th  Marine  Division,  portant  roles  in  the  radical  changes  in  den- 
established  to  "care  for  the  technical  needs  Tlnlan.  tai  instrumenutlon  during  this  period. 
of  the  corps."  In  1923,  a  dental  school  was  Lt.  Comdr.  Thomas  E  Crowley,  Dental  pioneer  models  of  both  Instruments  are  on 
created  as  a  Division  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Corps.  US.  Navy,  December  7,  1941.  U.S.S.  display  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  U.S. 
Medical  School.  The  latter  event  marked  Arizona.  Pearl  H-rbor  National  Museum,  Washington,  DC. 
the  embarkation  upon  a  course  that  has  Lt.  Stanley  E.  Ekstrom.  Dental  Corps.  U.S.  As  the  US.  Navy  entered  the  nuclear  and 
greatly  ini'uenced  the  professional  excellence  Naval  Reserve,  October  24,  1944,  U.S.S.  Birm-  space  age,  the  Dental  Corps  was  challengod 
of  the  corps  through  the  years.  Notwith-  inghcm.  Philippine  Islands.  with  new  problems.  The  complexities  of  the 
standing  the  fact  that  dental  officers  were  Lt.  Gilb(?rt  F.  Gorsuch,  Dental  Corps,  U.S,  new  Navy  made  it  imperative  that  the  health 
granted  the  pay  and  allowances  of  the  ranks  Navy.  Novt  mber  12,  1942.  U.S.S.  Erie,  Atlantic,  of  its  men  be  brought  to  higher  levels  of 
of  commander  and  captain  in  1918,  it  was  Lt.  Comdr.  Earl  O.  Henry,  Dental  Corps,  perfection  to  eliminate  "every  possible  cause 
not  until  1926  that  the  ranks  were  au-  U  S.  Naval  Reserve,  July  30,  1945,  U.S.S.  for  Impairment  of  the  sense  of  coordination." 
thorized.  Although  14  officers  were  selected  Indianapolis.  Philippine  Islands.  Accordingly,  new  Navy  dental  research  pro- 
for  the  rank  of  commander  the  same  year,  Lt.  Charles  W.  Holly,  Jr..  Dental  Corps.  U.S.  grams  were  directed  toward  closed  environ- 
It  was  not  until  1937  that  dental  officers  Navy,  March  1,  1942,  U.S.S.  Langley.  Indian  ment  and  cold  weather  studies.  The  former 
were  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain.  In  Ocean.  were  to  better  prepare  Navy  men  for  trips 
1942  the  rank  of  rear  admiral  was  eu-  Lt  Comdr,  Farrell  W.  Keith.  Dental  Corps,  into  outer  space,  and  trips  of  prolonged 
thorized.  Capt.  Alexander  G.  Lyle.  Dental  US.  Naval  Reserve,  March  1,  1942.  U.S.S.  periods  beneath  the  seas  In  nuclear  powered 
Corps.  U.S.  Navy,  being  t.he  first  dental  of-  Houston.  Java  Sea.  submarines.  The  cold  weather  studies  were 
ficer  to  be  so  honored.  Lt.  (J?)  Stephen  M.  Lehman.  Dental  Corps,  in  support  of  the  various  Navy  programs  in 

The  economic  crisis  that  faced  the  United  U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  Jvily  4.  1944,  4th  Marine  the  Polar  regions.    A  sequel  to  the  latter  was 

States   In   the   thirties   was  refiected   in   the  Division,  Saipan,  the  founding  of  the  Antarctic  I>ental  Society 

U.S.  Naval  Dental  Corps.    In  1932.  the  Naval  Lt.     (Jg.)     Thomas    R.    Mclntyre,    Dental  by  four  members  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Dental 

Dental   School   was   closed    when   budgetary  Corps.  U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  October  30,  1944,  Corps  In  December  1956.     In  the  same  year, 

limitations  caused  retrenchments.     Further.  U.S.S.  Franklin ,  Okinawa.  the  Dependents  Medical  Care  (Medicare)  Act 
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became  effective.  It  was  of  major  Import  In 
that  It  made  130.000  dependent's  at  oversea 
bases  and  remote  areas  eligible  for  routine 
dental  care  without  authority  for  compensa- 
tory Increases  In  dental  personnel.  The 
Dental  Corps,  however,  accepted  It  in  stride 

During  the  fifties,  significant  develop- 
ments m  broader Ing  the  Dental  Corps'  edu- 
cation program  included,  production  of  a 
casualty  cure  training  manikin.  "Mr.  Dis- 
aster"; publication  of  a  "Color  Atlas  of  Oral 
Pathology;"  and  creation  of  an  extension 
training  program  covering  drnttil  clinic  ad- 
ministration. In  addition  to  a  series  ol  pro- 
fessional subject.'..  Another  major  highlight 
m  the  history  of  the  US  Naval  Dentiil  Corps 
was  marked  witl  the  conamlsslonlng  of  the 
nuclear  powered  U.S.S  Long  Beach  In  Sep- 
tember 1961.  anc  In  November  of  the  same 
year,  the  U.S..S.  Enterprise.  In  this  manner, 
dental  treatmeni  In  the  U.S.  Navy  under 
nuclear  power  wt  s  Initialed  as  a  rouiLue  pro- 
cedure. 

Thus,  after  60  jears  of  steady  progress,  the 
US.  Naval  Dentnl  Corps  as  an  Integral  com- 
ponent of  the  lledlcal  Department  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  reflec  s  with  due  humility  upon 
its  previous  accomplishments,  and  passes  its 
heritage  as  a  challenge  to  the  future  to 
maintain  lU  wordwlde  leadership  In  the  pro- 
fession of  dentist  rj'. 


Remarks  of  Hon.  Willliam  M.  Tack,  of 
Virginia,  at  Sayler't  Creek  Battlefield 
Park 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    JOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSi;  OF  REl^ESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  28.  1962 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  distin- 
pruLshed  and  esteemed  colleague,  the 
Honorable  William  M  Tuck,  former 
Governor  of  Virginia,  made  an  eloquent 
and  exceptionally  well  received  address 
at  the  Sayler's  Creek  Battlefield  Park. 
Va..  on  August  :.9. 

It  was  a  marifestation  of  the  highest 
esteem  when  Governor  Tuck  was  se- 
lected to  address  the  hutre  gathering. 
Governor  Tuck  has  dedicated  a  lifetime 
of  devoted  ser\'ice  to  his  great  State  of 
Virginia  and  to  the  Nation.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Civil  War  Centennial  Commis- 
sion, he  made  a  great  contribution  to  the 
proper  commemoration  of  the  gallantry- 
and  courage  of  the  poldiers  both  North 
and  South  Ir.  the  followinp  splendid 
addi-ess.  Goverror  Tuck  paid  tribute  to 
the  fortitude  and  loyalty  of  the  southern 
soldier  as  he  fi.ced  the  inevitable. 

I  commend  to  our  colleaRues  and  to 
the  country  Go/ernor  Tuck's  outstand- 
ing address: 

Excerpts  of  Remarks  Made  by  Repbesenta- 
TU'E  William  M  TfcK,  of  Virgin-ia,  at 
Satlee's  Creek  Battletield  Park,  Scndat. 
August  19.  186:2 

Mr.  Chairman,  adies,  and  gentlemen.  I  am 
Indeed  grateful  to  my  friend  and  colleague, 
the  Honorable  W  atki.ns  M.  Abbitt,  for  the 
gracious  and  ge.ierous  Intrcductiun  whlcli 
he  has  given  me.  I  have  known  Watt  Abditt 
for  many  years.  I  have  been  closely  asso- 
ciated with  him  In  the  public  life  of  Virginia 
for  the  last  20  years  and  our  assctciations 
have  been  particularly  clos'-  during  the  past 
10  years  as  Representatives  of  adjoining  dis- 


tricts in  the  U.S.  Congress.  Wliile  I  am  much 
older  than  he  in  years,  he  is  my  senior  In 
service  at  W"ashington  and  I  lean  and  rely 
heavily  upon  him  for  counsel  and  advice  In 
respect  to  the  great  problems  which  confront 
our  Commonwealth  and  our  country.  Watt 
Abbitt  Is  endowed  with  sterling  qualities  of 
character.  He  is  able  and  energetic.  His 
heart  Is  attuned  to  the  hlghei^t  public  good. 
He  is  devoted  to  the  Interest  of  the  people 
cf  his  district  and  State  He  is  a  Srm  ad- 
herent to  the  principles  which  have  made 
our  State  and  Nat. on  great,  and  it  is  a  tribute 
to  him  which  he  richly  merits  and  deserves 
to  be  renominated  and  reelected  to  another 
term  In  the  Congress  without  opposition 
either  in  the  Democratic  primary  or  In  the 
general  election. 

I  would  at  this  time  also  like  to  commend 
the  citizens  of  Amelia.  Nottoway,  and  Prince 
Edward  for  their  cooperation  with  our  State 
department  of  conservation  and  economic 
development  in  the  establL=hment  of  this 
shrine  and  In  this  expression  of  appreciation 
of  the  Improvements  made  by  the  agencies 
of  the  State  and  local  governments.  Like- 
wise, I  commend  the  citizens  of  this  section 
of  the  State  and  the  various  committees  for 
their  leadership  in  rededlcatlng  these 
premises  and  these  surroundings  to  the  gal- 
lant men  who  fought  here  on  that  dark 
sixth  day  of  April  1865. 

I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with  you 
on  this  occasion  for  I  recall  that  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Senate  of  Vlrglma  in  1934 
when  former  Senator  Robert  K.  Brock,  of 
Prince  Edward,  introduced  the  resolution  to 
establish  this  park  and  to  appropriate  the 
sum  of  tLSOO  to  assist  in  acquiring  the  prop- 
erty. While  still  a  member  of  the  senate 
(luring  the  session  of  1940.  I  was  glad  to 
Join  with  him  and  the  late  distinguished 
senator  from  Hanover,  the  Honorable  Henry 
T.  Wlckham,  In  sponsoring  a  bill  appropriat- 
ing $25,000  for  the  purcliase  of  additional 
lands.  Senator  Brock  respects  and  loves 
history  and  appreciates  the  values  that  a 
knowledge  of  history  brings  to  our  citizen- 
ship and  he  has  thus  wrought  well  for  his 
section  and  for  his  State. 

Saylers  Creek  Battlefield  Park  Is  a  State 
park  and  is  the  only  State-owned  battlefield 
park  In  Virginia,  and  Is  one  of  only  a  few 
such  In  the  entire  United  States.  This  is 
worthy  of  comment  and  notice  on  this  oc- 
casion becAi;se  of  the  growing  spirit  of  our 
American  people  In  turning  to  Waslilngton 
for  financial  help  and  appropriations  from 
a  sadly  depleted  if  not  Indeed  exhausted 
Federal  Treasury 

It  Is  a  distinct  privilege  for  me  to  Join 
with  you  on  this  occasion  because  of  my  love 
for  the  Confederacy  and  for  the  principles 
for  which  It  stood  and  for  which  our  fore- 
fathers contended  on  the  field  of  battle.  I 
am  glad  U)  be  able  to  say  that  both  of  my 
grandfathers  were  Confederate  soldiers,  and 
one  of  them,  whose  identical  name  I  am 
pri'Ud  to  bear,  commanded  and  led  his  com- 
pany in  Pickett  s  Immortal  charge  at  Gettys- 
burg on  July  3.   1863. 

It  Is  Incumbent  upon  us,  the  Living,  to 
pas*  on  to  future  generations  the  story  of 
th*^  Confederacy,  to  commemorate  the  battle- 
fields, to  decorate  and  make  them  as  inter- 
esting and  attractive  as  we  can  so  that  the 
people,  not  only  of  our  State,  but  of  the 
Nation,  may  ctime  and  worship  at  these 
shrines  and  thus  enhance  and  exalt  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  which  lingers  in  the 
breast  of  every  true  American. 

The  6th  day  of  April  1865,  was  a  bleak  date 
In  the  annals  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia Only  a  few  months  back,  the  bugles 
of  fate  had'  blown  taps  .across  the  heart  of 
the  .South.  A  great  many  did  not  hear  it.  or. 
if  hearing,  disbelieved  the  sound.  But  in 
the  mud  that  marked  this  very  spot  then, 
in  the  sounds  of  the  very  realistic  artillery. 
in  the  bark  of  the  infantry  rifles  and  the 
spatter  of  the  cavalry  pistols,  a  great  many 


knew  that  the  end  could  scarcely  be  delayed 
beyond  the  summer  that  was  coming 

But  still  they  stood  fast,  enough  of  them, 
certainly,  to  hold  the  thin  lines. 

Just  4  days  prior  to  that  April  6,  Lee's 
lines  at  Petersburg  broke.  A  less  enter- 
prising general,  bowing  to  obvious  odds, 
might  have  surrendered  then.  But  not  the 
South's  leader  who  on  two  occasions  had 
taken  the  Stars  and  Bars  Into  the  land  of 
the  enemy  and  brought  It  back  a  symbol  for 
future  generations.  Lee  put  his  army  in 
motion  from  Petersburg,  heading  toward  the 
south  and  west,  hoping  to  reach  Gen  Joseph 
E.  Johnston,  still  fighting  In  North  Carolina, 
or  at  le.ist  to  gain  the  protection  of  the 
mountains. 

On  April  5  his  troops  converged  on  Amelia 
Court  House,  expecting  there  to  find  rations, 
but  the  ra:ions  were  missing— they  had  been 
captured— and  the  enemy  was  threatening. 
Seven  miles  to  the  southwest  at  Jetcrsvllle. 
Sheridan's  cavalry  and  Griffin's  corps  were 
la  position  to  block  his  retreat.  A  little 
farther  away  were  the  corps  of  Humphreys 
and  Wright,  all  adding  up  to  too  much 
strength  f^r  Lee  to  contest  His  only  hope 
was  speed,  to  move  his  hungry  troops  faster 
than  the  Federals  could  move,  to  take  them 
tu  the  iouthwest  toward  Rice  Station 
where  he  might  get  supplies  from  Lynch- 
burg, by  vray  of  Fannvllle,  on  the  Scuthslde 
Railroad. 

But  6i>eed  could  not  come  from  an  army 
that  was  B"..arvlng.  There  had  not  been  much 
f^).)d  In  the  lines  at  Petersburg.  There  was 
none  alon,?  the  roads  of  southside  Virginia 
over  which  he  had  to  march.  Speed  could 
not  come  from  horses  that  were  too  weak 
to  struggU .  nor  from  men  who  were  so  weak 
and  tired  that  many  of  them  dropped  help- 
lessly alon?  the  wayside. 

But  Lee  the  soldier,  hoping  to  regain  the 
day  that  had  been  lost  at  Amelia,  pushed  on. 
He  put  hi.',  sagging  troops  on  the  road  that 
night  of  April  5,  directing  them  due  west 
12  miles  o:-  so  toward  Rice  after  which  they 
would  hea.3  for  Farmville.  where  other  sup- 
plies should  be  waiting  It  was  a  slow- 
stumble  over  crowded  roads,  where  confu- 
sion ruled  and  panic  easily  was  spread.  And 
where  human  beings,  weakened  by  lack  of 
food  and  lack  of  rest,  were  subject  to  error. 

In  the  \an  marched  Lee's  workhorse,  one 
of  his  most  trusted  officers.  Gen.  James  Long- 
street  Noxt  came  General  Anderson  and 
Uien  Gen.  Richard  Stoddord  Ewell.  In  be- 
tween theiD  were  wagons,  long  lines  of  them, 
awkward  carriers  slowing  the  men  on  foot, 
and  sometimes  needing  their  shoulders  to 
escape  from  mudholes  that  had  become  too 
much  for  the  weakened  horses.  The  rear- 
guard was  under  command  of  Gen.  John  B. 
Gordon,  another  officer  as  veteran  as  any 
of  those  In  front  of  him. 

Lee  had  nothing  to  cheer  him.  save  the 
association  of  thoee  valiant  warriors,  and 
there  was  certainly  no  cheer  in  the  note  that 
was  found  in  the  shoe  of  one  of  two  spies 
captiu-ed  EJong  the  roadside  after  passing 
Amelia.  It  was  dated  that  day  at  JetersviUe 
by  General  Grant,  and  it  directed  Union  Gen- 
eral Ord  U>  move  at  8  o'clock  next  morning 
and  to  taie  position  from  which  he  could 
watch  the  roads  between  BurkeviUe  and 
Farmville.  "I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion," 
wrote  Grant,  "that  Lee  will  leave  Amelia 
tonight  to  go  south."  This  message  brought 
the  first  certain  information  Lee  had  that 
Ord's  troops,  from  the  north  .'^ide  of  the 
James,  the  most  distant  Federal  units,  were 
on  his  heels. 

The  note  was  brought  to  Lee  while  he  stood 
at  a  brokeii  bridge  over  Flat  Creek,  just  after 
dining  at  '  Selma."  the  home  of  Richard  An- 
derson, 2  miles  from  Amelia  Spri:  gs. 

Lee  realized  that  speed  remained  his  only 
tactical  wcapxjn.  The  army  must  continue 
throughou'.  the  night  and  on  into  the  day. 
with  only  such  brief  rest  as  was  imperative. 
But    beyond    Deatonsville.    6    miles    west    of 
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Amelia  Springs,  all  of  his  troops  and  all  of 
his  vehicles  must  use  the  same  road.  More- 
over, another  road  ran  parallel,  offering  a 
route  from  which  the  Federals  could  make 
dafhes  against  his  wagon  trains. 

Longstreet  and  Lee  reached  Rice  In  the 
forenoon  of  the  6th.  Farmvllle  was  BVa 
miles  away  by  rail,  7  by  the  old  highway. 
Awaiting  them  there  was  news  that  600  to 
700  Union  cavalrymen  had  passed  up  the 
road  toward  Farmvllle. 

This  was  bad  news,  for  It  Indicated  forces 
had  been  sent  to  burn  the  bridges  over  the 
Appomattox.  Lee  knew  he  was  passing 
through  poor  ground  for  a  retreat.  The 
country  on  either  side  of  the  Appomattox, 
as  we  know,  was  rolling  and  cut  by  smaller 
streams.  Particularly  dangerous  was  the 
ground  on  the  approach  to  Rice,  over  which 
still  must  pass  the  center  and  rear  guard 
of  his  column — Anderson  and  Ewell  and  Gor- 
don and  the  long  line  of  wagons.  Over  nearly 
the  whole  of  this  landscape  grew  dark  pine 
woods,  broken  by  scattered  plantations  and 
a  few  small  farms — the  perfect  stage  for  a 
military  tragedy. 

Behind  him  the  divisions  still  to  come 
up  were  tolling  over  the  bad  roads  that  led 
down  to  the  two  forks  of  Sayler's  Creek. 
Continuously  In  this  advance  the  infantry 
had  to  move  out  and  form  line  of  battle  to 
repulse  Union  cavalry  attacks.  The  energy 
of  the  Federals  seemed  exhaustless.  Driven 
off.  they  soon  galloped  back  along  different 
roads,  heckling,  taunting,  waiting  for  the 
kill. 

Immediately  behind  Ewell  and  Anderson 
and  ahead  of  Gordon  and  the  rearguard 
moved  a  wagon  train.  Around  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  morning  the  attacks  on  this  train 
came  so  frequently  that  Ewell  and  Anderson 
ordered  their  troops  to  the  side  of  the  road 
to  let  the  wagons  move  farther  toward  the 
head  of  the  column.  But  the  division  in  ad- 
vance of  Anderson  was  not  notified  of  this 
halt,  and  it  kept  moving,  opening  a  gap  in 
the  line.  This  gave  the  Federals  an  advan- 
tage. They  dashed  in  and  blocked  the  road. 
Anderson  advanced  to  drive  off  the  enemy, 
and  Ewell  went  back  to  turn  the  wagons  to 
the  right  along  a  road  that  lead  to  a  less 
exposed  lower  crossing  of  Saylers  Creek.  But 
Ewell  failed  to  notify  Gordon  of  this  change 
of  routes,  and  Gordon  followed  the  wagons 
as  had  been  planned,  leaving  Ewell's  rear 
unprotected. 

Here  was  human  failure,  failure  not  char- 
acteristic of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 
We  must  assume  the  answer — that  it  was 
lack  of  food  and  loss  of  sleep. 

.\s  soon  as  the  action  in  front  and  the  di- 
version of  wagons  caused  Anderson  and 
Ewell  and  Gordon  to  become  separated,  the 
Federals  prepared  for  attack.  It  came,  and 
the  Confederates  fought  back.  Ewell's 
troops,  about  3.000  clerks  and  Richmond 
howitzers  and  other  defenders  of  smolder- 
ing Richmond,  including  the  naval  contin- 
gent from  the  James  River,  fought  bravely 
and  madly.  The  Federals  recoiled.  At  the 
peak  of  the  fighting.  Col.  Stapleton  Crutch- 
field,  commander  of  the  heavy  artillery  on 
hand,  fell  dead.  His  body  was  found  lying 
here  on  the  side  of  the  creek  with  a  bullet 
through  the  head. 

But  the  Federals  came  back,  and  they  came 
back  In  greater  numbers — Sheridan,  Custer. 
Devln.  Crook,  Wheaton,  Seymour,  Getty. 
Gregg.  Humphreys.  Wright,  and  others,  all 
with  strong  forces.  Ewell's  and  Anderson's 
commands,  with  the  exception  of  Wise's  bri- 
gade and  Bushrod  Johnson's  division,  were 
captured.  The  command  led  by  Custis  Lee, 
the  son  of  the  great  southern  chieftain,  was 
enveloped,  and  he  surrendered.  Ewell  was 
trapped  and  taken  prisoner,  but  Anderson 
managed  to  escape. 

Prominent  oflQcers  on  both  sides  fell. 
Among  the  Confederates  were  Brig.  Gen. 
James  Dearing,  Col.  Reuben  B.  Boston,  and 
MaJ.  James  W.  Thomson.    The  Federals  lost 


Brig.  Gen.  ^:lleodore  Read,  leader  of  the  in- 
fantry, and  Col.  Francis  Washburn,  com- 
mander of  the  cavalry. 

The  fighting  was  so  fierce  that  Anderson 
quickly  lost  1,500  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
captured.  As  one  Confederate  reported, 
"Everywhere  you  looked  there  was  a  Yankee 
standing  with  gun  raised  and  shouting.  Sur- 
render.' " 

After  knocking  out  Anderson  and  Ewell, 
the  Federal:)  concentrated  on  Gordon.  About 
6  o'clock  1:1  the  evening  they  struck  him 
heavily  in  front  and  on  both  flanks. 

"They  sti'uck  my  command,"  Gordon  re- 
ported, "wfc.lle  we  were  endeavoring  to  push 
the  ponderous  wagon  trains  through  the  bog, 
out  of  which  the  starved  teams  were  unable 
to  drag  them.  Many  of  the  wagons,  loaded 
with  ammunition,  mired  so  deep  in  the  mud 
that  they  had  to  be  abandoned.  It  was 
necessary  to  charge  and  force  back  the  Union 
lines  in  order  to  rescue  my  men  " 

Gordon's  exhausted  soldiers  broke,  got 
across  the  creek  as  best  they  could  and 
formed  again,  after  a  fashion,  in  the  dark- 
ness on  the  west  bank. 

The  total  Confederate  losses  for  the  day 
were  between  7,000  and  8.000  men,  leaving 
Lee  only  15,000  to  fight  off  an  army  of 
80,000  well-fed  and  well-armed  Federals. 
Percentage'S'lre  It  w?.s  the  greatest  loss  of 
aisy  battle  In  the  war. 

Off  on  a  hill  west  of  the  scene  of  the 
fighting  around  Saylers  Creek,  Lee  sat  on 
his  horse  and  looked  dawn  on  a  disaster  that 
was  in  full  view.  Teamsters  hurried  past 
with  their  teams  and  dangling  traces — no 
wagons.  Troops  retreated  without  guns, 
many  with  )Ut  hats,  a  harmless  mob.  Press- 
ing against  them  were  the  massive  columns 
of  the  enensy. 

The  immortal  Lee  straightened  In  his  sad- 
dle and  ex:lalmed  as  If  talking  to  himself: 
"My  God,  has  the  army  dissolved?" 

Lee  still  hoped  to  outmarch  the  enemy,  to 
cross  the  Appomattox  and  burn  the  bridges 
behind  him,  after  which  his  troops  would 
be  allowed  some  much  needed  rest.  When 
he  had  reached  Rice  that  morning  and 
learned  that  several  hundred  Federals  were 
moving  toward  Farmvllle  and  the  bridges 
across  the  Appomattox,  he  sent  C3^eneral 
Rosser's  cavalry  to  head  them  off.  Near 
High  Bridge,  the  two  forces  met.  and  in  the 
ensuing  fl.ghting  the  Union  troops  were 
driven  back  and  nearly  800  of  them  captured. 

Night  brought  no  re'.lef.  Scattered  com- 
mands were  gathered  in  the  darkness,  and 
the  march  was  continued  The  weather  was 
chilly — snow  fell  the  next  day  at  Burkevllle — 
and  this  atlded  to  the  suffering  of  men  who 
could  scarcely  drag  one  leg  past  the  other. 

The  Confederates  got  across  the  Appomat- 
tox and  set  the  bridges  afire  behind  them. 
But  the  Federals  were  too  cl^se  In  pursuit. 
They  extinguished  the  flames  before  the 
bridges  were  badly  damaged  and  dashed 
across  on  tae  heels  of  Lee's  men. 

The  first  of  the  Southerners  to  reach  Farm- 
vllle found  rations  awaiting  them  in  cars 
standing  en  the  tracks.  But  before  these 
could  be  widely  distributed,  the  enemy  was 
pushing  in,  and  the  trains  were  hurriedly 
sent  off  in  the  direction  of  Lynchburg,  in 
the  hope  that  they  might  be  stopped  again 
at  some  cr^nvenlent  point  on  the  track  that 
paralleled  the  road  along  which  the  army 
must  renew  Its  retreat 

For  the  first  few  miles  past  Farmvllle,  the 
road  ran  northward.  Lee's  men  pushed  on. 
One  of  their  artillerists  described  the  scene: 

"Horses  and  mules  dead  or  dying  In  the 
mud.  •  •  •  The  constant  marching  and  fight- 
ing without  sleep  or  food  are  rapidly  thin- 
ning the  rinks  of  this  grand  old  army.  Men 
who  have  stood  by  their  flags  since  the  be- 
ginning 01'  the  war  fall  out  of  their  ranks 
and  are  captured,  simply  because  it  Is  be- 
yond their  power  of  physical  endurance  to 
go  any  farther." 


But  some  of  the  men  preserved  their  sense 
of  humor.  A  famished,  ragged  North  Caro- 
linian was  surrounded  by  Union  cavalrymen 
"Surrender,  surrender,"  they  shouted 
"We've  got  you." 

"Yes,"  said  the  North  Carolinian,  dropping 
his  gun.  "you  got  me,  and  a  hell  of  git  you 
got." 

There  is  a  burning  meaning  in  this 
soldier's  cynical  answer.  For  the  man,  cloth- 
ing, and  remnants  of  sinew  meant  nothing 
to  the  point  of  desplsement.  He  was  in  the 
lines — still  in  the  lines  responding  to  some 
powerful  imperatives.  Nothing  was  left  of 
him  but  the  spirit.  There  is  no  application 
of  the  word  "defeat"  to  such  a  spirit.  The 
nameless  man  and  the  thousands  of  Con- 
federates about  him  were  precisely  as  the 
Greeks  at  Thermopylae,  where  the  simple 
Inscription  says,  "Stranger,  go  tell  It  in 
Sparta  that  we  lie  here  in  obedience  to  her 
commands." 

The  meaning  shouts  down  the  years  and 
through  all  the  havoc  of  battle  to  all  men 
today.  People,  the  lesson  tells  us,  may  be 
killed  in  the  flash  and  their  causes  trampled 
but,  paradoxically  and  wondrously.  a  triumph 
Is  unloosed.  It  is  the  triumph  of  the  hu- 
man spirit  which  builds  from  episode  to 
episode,  for  the  elevation  of  man  In  his  slow 
and  troubled  evolution. 

The  national  destiny  had  run  Its  course. 
The  fates  had  shown  favoritism  to  the  side 
with  the  most  battalions.  But  no  magic  in 
command  of  the  fates  can  put  Iron  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  nor  drive  them  willingly 
beyond  endurance  and  far  beyond  all  bounds 
of  hope  to  defeat  which  to  them  was  not 
defeat  at  all  because  their  spirits  never  died. 

Lee's  army  marched  on.  In  a  matter  of 
hours  the  end  would  come  for  one  of  the 
greatest  armies  in  history,  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  led  by  a  general  who  even 
in  retreat  could  show  a  defiance  that  kept 
off  an  enemy  more  than  five  times  as  numer- 
ous as  his  own  army  It  had  fought  Its  last 
battle,  the  last  battle  fought  in  Virginia— 
the  battle  of  Sayler's  Creek. 

For  the  southerners  who  comprised  this 
army's  ranks  at  Appomattox,  their  dreadful 
Journey's  end  was  at  hand.  It  is  engaging, 
if  agonizing,  to  reflect  on  what  the  average 
Confederate  soldier  thought  of  it  all  in  the 
last  few  days.  But  one  thing  seems  certain: 
He  could  foresee  no  possibility  of  reward 
and  no  acclaim  at  all  for  what  he  had  en- 
dured because  a  hard  fact  of  life  is  that  no 
one  loves  a  loser — certainly  not  in  the  hour 
of  his  losing. 

But  in  the  long  still  grasp  of  history  we 
know  that  bravery,  fidelity  and  obedience  to 
the  commands  of  conscience  and  principle 
are  indestructible.  Such  examples  pile  up 
and  down  the  course  of  human  experience, 
and  fix  the  standards  for  human  behavior. 
There,  Indeed  stands  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  greatness  of  our  country  Is  based. 
Pew  may  behave  like  the  Greeks  at  Ther- 
mopylae, or  like  the  tired,  muddy  men  who 
marched  over  this  spot  97  years  ago.  But 
the  ideal  is  left,  and  there  is  their  own 
eternal  reward.  It  brings  us  to  the  great 
and  arresting  soul  cry  that  comes  down  to 
us  through  the  ages  from  the  lips  of  the 
great  Apostle  Paul:  "I  have  fought  the  good 
fight.  I  have  finished  the  course.  I  have 
kept  the  faith." 

The  muddy  men  who  pa-s^ed  over  Sayler's 
Creek  moved  with  no  swagger  or  pose  or 
sense  of  destiny.  And  they  did  not  seem  to 
think  that  they  were  brave  at  all;  they 
ceemed  merely  to  reason  that  they  were  do- 
ing what  was  right  and  so  went  about  It  with 
no  self -consciousness. 

Those  men  who  got  away  from  here  had  no 
time  for  soul  searching  They  crossed  the 
Appomattox  River  like  men  stumbling  back- 
ward. A  strange  shadow  shape  of  an  army 
it  was,  the  greatners  of  heart  enduring  and 
pounding  in  the  last  agonies  of  life,  but  with 
the  stare  of  death  in  Its  eyes. 
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with  the  lowering  of  the  battle  flags  at 
Appomattox  went  many  of  the  rights,  not 
only  of  the  South,  but  of  the  North  as  well. 
The  sovereignty  o:  the  States  trembled,  at 
the  last  cannon  blast  here  and  3  days 
later  at  Appomattox,  but  the  principle  still 
lives  and  patrlotU  men  everywhere.  North 
and  South.  East  and  West,  are  still  proclaim- 
ing the  doctrine  A  States  rights  and  de- 
manding a  resumption  of  the  powers  ex- 
pressly reserved  b  .■  and  guaranteed  to  the 
States  by  our  Fedei  al  Constitution.  Millions 
of  men  and  women  everywhere  are  beginning 
to  see  that  an  all-powerful  Federal  Govern- 
ment— destructive  of  the  States  and  the 
localities — means  nothing  but  unprece- 
dented regimentation.  They  realize  that 
unless  this  central  zation  of  power  in  Wash- 
ington is  stopped,  that  our  State  and  local 
governments  will  be  destroyed  and  become 
nothing  more  than  the  hollow  shells  of  a 
lost  liberty.  Thet.e  millions  of  people  are 
ready  and  willing  to  struggle  today  against 
the  forces  of  totalitarianism.  They  recog- 
nize it  is  not  a  sectional  fight  between  the 
North  and  South,  out  a  fight  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  liberties  and  the  freedoms  and 
the  principles  of  government  established  on 
the  soil  of  Virginia  and  enshrined  in  our 
Virginia  bill  of  rights. 

We  realize  that  we  must  fight  today  by 
peaceful  methods  Just  as  \allantly  as  our 
forefathers  fought  In  the  Revolution  and  our 
grandfathers  fought  In  the  cause  of  the 
Confederacy  The  fate  of  the  entire  free 
world  rests  on  the  outcome  of  our  struggle. 

The  Federal  encroachments  upon  the  rights 
and  the  powers  of  the  States  and  the  local- 
ities have  become  startling  and  alarming. 
For  a  while  the  movement  was  so  stealthy 
and  creeping  that  It  was  Intangible  and  In- 
visible to  the  average  citizen,  but  today  these 
encroachments  are  open  and  bold  and  brazen 
and  are  moving  at  a  fantastic  pace 

Here  In  this  laid  of  the  free  and  home 
of  the  brave,  the  representatives  chosen  by 
the  people  are  being  bypassed  and  thwarted 
not  only  by  Execjllve  and  administrative 
edicts,  but  by  orde -s  and  decrees  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts  as  well  Departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  are  writing 
much  of  the  legislation  by  making  rules  and 
regulations  having  the  force  and  the  effect  of 
law.     The    Federal    Government,    principally 


through  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  very 
agency  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
enforcing  the  Federal  laws,  is  usurping  the 
police  powers  of  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  Is  hindering  and  thwarting  the 
local  governments  In  their  efforts  to  suppress 
public  mischief  and  to  promote  peace  and 
harmony  as  is  illustrated  by  actions  in  Al- 
bany. Ga  .  and  in  other  southern  localities. 
The  people  are  subjected  to  propaganda  by 
the  ever-growing  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government,  payment  for  same  being  made 
from  money  extracted  from  the  pained  pock- 
ets of  the  taxpayers,  to  glorify  the  welfare 
state  and  to  brainwash  the  very  people  upon 
whom  these  burdens  of  government  rest 

The  American  citizen  Is  belnp  subjected  to 
a  barrage  of  false  and  spurious  doctrine. 
The  people  are  being  led  into  a  socialistic 
pit  of  no  return  by  promisee  of  a  Utopian  life 
of  ease  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  are  called  upon  and  commanded 
to  support  a  Federal  horde  of  national  and 
international  spenders. 

They  have  little  or  no  respect  for  the  rights 
of  American  citizens  and  are  nothing  more 
than  wastrels  and  squanderers  of  the  peoples' 
money  and  are  by  such  means  undertaking 
to  undermine  the  moral  fiber  and  character 
of  American  citizenship.  We  must  resist 
with  all  our  might  the  one-worlders,  the  de- 
luded do-gooders,  the  conformist*  and  the 
national  and  international  brainwashers  and 
spenders 

But  we  can  find  encouragement  from  the 
fact  that  there  Is  evidence  of  a  real  awaken- 
ing of  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  indep>end- 
ence  in  this  country. 

Virginia  and  the  Southland  leads  the  Na- 
tion In  defense  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment We  are  on  the  verge  and  the  thresh- 
old of  a  great  awakening  in  the  South,  and 
I  believe  In  the  Nation,  to  the  dangers  of  the 
various  isms  which  threaten  to  envelop  us. 
In  scores  of  southern  communities,  thou- 
sands of  citizens  led  by  our  Junior  chambers 
of  commerce,  our  Farm  Bureau  organiza- 
tions, and  other  patriotic  groups  are  busy 
educating  themselves  regarding  the  flagitious 
forces  operating  within  our  shore.';  They 
are  engaged  In  programs  and  seminars  de- 
signed to  give  them  factual  Information  re- 
garding the  activities  of  the  extreme  leftists 
in  the  Unit.ed   States      This  is  a  remarkable 


enterprise  that  has  no  precedent  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country.  Tot  the  first  time  en- 
tire conununlties,  not  simply  a  handful  of 
Individuals,  are  gaining  sophisticated  un- 
derstanding of  the  methods  of  operation 
employed  by  these  destroyers  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  American  way  of  life.  It  is  an 
imperious  task  of  the  conservatives  in  every 
community  of  this  country  to  keep  vital 
patriotic  issues  alive.  Every  alert  citizen 
holds  an  obligation  to  his  community  and 
his  country  to  be  zealous  and  to  stress  the 
crises  America  faces  and  the  need  for  build- 
ing up  the  fires  of  righteous  Indignation 
against  any  program  that  is  destined  to  dam- 
age our  country,  or  constitutes  a  sell-out  of 
this  great  Republic.  Informed  and  deter- 
mined citizens  will  emphasize  the  dangers 
which  we  fa^:e  and  take  steps  to  repulse  those 
who  would  enslave  us  by  destruction  of  the 
principles  of  government  which  have  guided 
the  destiny  of  this  Nation  through  Its  long 
and  glorious  history. 

As  we  stand  here  today  In  the  presence  of 
so  many  reisolute  and  unwalverlng  citizens 
of  Prince  Edward,  we  can  discern  echoes  of 
counsel  and  encouragement  from  that  val- 
iant and  sturdy  citizenship  God  bless  old 
Prince  Edwtird  She  is  populated  by  people 
of  stamina  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  and 
endure  hardship  \r\  order  to  preserve  their 
liberties  and  the  right  to  educate  and  train 
their  own  children. 

I  commend  and  I  applaud  the  people  of 
Prince  Edward  for  the  leadership  which  they 
have  establlihed  and  which  has  guided  them 
with  courage,  calmness,  and  dignity  through 
the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  last  10 
years.  Prince  Edward  is  dealing  with  a  force 
with  which  there  is  no  compromise  short  of 
complete  surrender  and  submission  to  the 
destruction  of  everything  we  hold  dear.  Vir- 
ginians will  nev«"  consent  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  our  State  and  local  governments  to 
conform  to  the  horrible  mess  which  we  dally 
witness  in  Washington. 

As  long  as  this  dear  old  picturesqxie  south- 
side  Virginia  county  is  guided  by  the  patri- 
otic and  intelligent  leadership  which  has 
guided  them  for  at  least  the  past  10  years. 
I  pledge  to  them  my  full  and  complete  co- 
operation and  support  In  every  appropriate 
manner  to  promote  the  peace,  the  tranquil- 
lity, and  the  happiness  and  rights  of  her 
people 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wkdnesd.w.  ArciisT  2^>.  HMi2 

The  House  met  ai  11  o'clock  a.m. 
The  Chaplain.  Flev  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D  ,  offered  the  lollowing  prayer: 

Daniel  9:  3:  1  set  my  face  unto  the 
Lord  God,  to  secfc  by  prayer  and  sup- 
plications. 

Almighty  God  when  we  inspect  and 
examine  our  soul,  in  these  moments  of 
prayer  and  meditation,  we  find  that  the 
poverty  of  our  staritual  life  is  appalling. 

It  seems  as  if  a  blight  of  palsy  has 
fallen  upon  our  spirit  and  we  are  not  see- 
ing life  in  its  true  perspective. 

We  humbly  confess  that  when  we  are 
courageous  enough  to  call  ourselves  to 
account  we  feel  that  our  despair  and 
defeat  are  due  largely  to  our  preoccu- 
pation with  things  that  are  merely  ma- 
terial. 

Inspire  us  to  give  life  a  more  spiritual 
frontage  lest  we  lose  the  meaning  of  our 
nearby  tasks  and  responsibilities  and 
suffer  loss  alike  in  peace  and  in  power. 

Help  us  daily  to  cultivate  the  prayer 
life  and  give  us  such  a  clear  vision  that 


we  shall  be  enabled  to  discharge  our  du- 
ties intelligently  and  forcefully. 

To  Thy  name  we  ascribe  all  the  glory. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday.  Aufjust  28.  1962,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  fi'om  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title: 

S.  3327  An  act  to  make  certain  federally 
Impacted  areas  eligible  for  assistance  under 
the  public  facility  loan  program. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendmeiit  of  the  Senate 
to  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H  R  10743  An  act  to  amend  title  38  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  increases  in  rates  of 
disability  compensation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


The  mesiiage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agr(?es  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  thi;  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  'H.R. 
10062  »  entiUed  "An  act  to  extend  the  ap- 
plication of  certain  laws  to  Amencan 
Samoa." 

The  mesjiage  also  announced  that  Mr. 
BvTLER  had  been  appointed  a  conferee  on 
the  bill  <S.  320'  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  provisions  contained  in  part 
II  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  con- 
cerning registration  of  State  certificates 
whereby  a  common  earner  by  motor  ve- 
hicle may  engage  in  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  within  a  State"  in  place 
of  Mr.  C,\SE  of  New  Jersey,  excused. 


CALX  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPIL^KER  Evidently  a  quorum 
IS  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
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The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(Roll  No.  207] 


Andersen, 

Minn. 
Ashley 
Baring 
Barry- 
Bass.  N.H. 
Blltch 
Bonner 
Boylcin 
Ceiler 
Coad 

Curtis.  Mass. 
Davis,  Tenn. 
Donohue 
Evlns 
Frazier 


Oarland 
Qray 
Green,  Oreg. 

Harding 

Harrison,  Va. 

Harsha 

Hebert 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Horan 

KUburn 

LAndrum 

McMillan 

McSween 

McVey 

Merrow 

Morrison 


Moulder 

Norrell 

O'Brien,  111. 

Pllcher 

Powell 

St.  Germain 

Saund 

Scherer 

Seely -Brown 

Steed 

Tabor 

Thompson,  La. 

Weaver 

Williams 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  388 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


REMOVING  CERTAIN  RESTRIC- 
TIONS ON  REAL  PROPERTY  CON- 
VEYED TO  THE  TERRITORY  OF 
HAW  AH  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  7278)  to 
amend  the  act  of  June  5,  1952,  so  as  to 
remove  certain  restrictions  on  the  real 
property  conveyed  to  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  by  the  United  States  under  au- 
thority of  such  act,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  2,  after  line  10,  insert: 
"Sec,  2.  Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at   the  end   thereof   a  new   section, 
as  follows ; 

"  'Sec,  3,  In  order  that  the  State  of  Hawaii 
may  convey  good  and  clear  title  to  any 
parcel  of  land  conveyed  by  it  under  the  ex- 
change authority  prescribed  in  clause  la)  of 
section  2  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  is  authorized  to  relinquish  to  the 
State  of  Hawaii  any  right,  title,  and  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  In  and  to  such  par- 
cel free  of  any  conditions  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 2  on  condition  that  the  State  of  Hawaii 
agree,  with  respect  to  any  lands  received  by 
such  State  In  exchange  for  such  parcel,  to 
convey  to  the  United  States  rights  and  Inter- 
ests substantially  equal  to  those  held  by 
the  United  States  In  the  lands  originally 
conveyed  by  It  to  such  State  (then  a  Terri- 
tory) under  this  Act,  and  such  other  rights 
and  interests  as  the  Secretary  may  deem 
necessary  in  the  public  interest,'  " 

Page  2,  line  11,  strike  out  "2"  and  insert 
"3". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

PUBLIC      WORKS      COORDINATION 
AND  ACCELERATION  ACT 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 


sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  10113  >  to 
establish  an  Office  of  Public  Works  Co- 
ordination and  Acceleration;  to  author- 
ize the  preparation  of  a  plan  for  acceler- 
ation of  public  works  when  necessary 
to  avoid  serious  nationwide  unemploy- 
ment levels;  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  tlie  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  'HR.  10113) 
with  Mr.  Keoch  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday  the  eientleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  BlatnikI  had  50  minutes 
remainin.?.  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  ArcinNCLOssl  had  32  min- 
utes remainin?. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Bi..\tnik]. 

Mr,  BLATNIK.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Passman  1. 
-   Mr.  PASSMAN.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unan:mou.=;  con.^cnt  to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  cir- 
cumstances over  which  I  have  no  control 
make  it  advi'^able  for  me  to  inform  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  the  leader- 
ship has  now  assigned  September  19  as 
the  date  that  the  foreisn-aid  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fi.scal  1963  will  reach  the 
floor  for  consideration. 

Our  committee  i-=;  prepare^  to  come  to 
the  floor  at  an  earlier  date,  but  primary 
election  contests  and  other  considera- 
tions have  influenced  the  decision  made 
by  the  leadership  with  regard  to  the  ac- 
tion on  this  measure. 

May  I  say  to  the  House,  however,  that 
the  Members  need  not  fear  that  any 
damage  will  be  done  as  a  result  of  this 
delay  in  the  101  nations  of  the  world 
where  we  have  an  aid  program  going. 
starting,  or  planned.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  if  the  Congress  .-should  adjourn 
sine  die  without  even  passing  a  foreign- 
aid  appropriations  bill  sufficient  funds 
are  on  hand,  from  prior  years'  appro- 
priations, to  operate  this  worldwide  pro- 
gram at  the  present  rate  of  expenditures. 
full  steam  ahead,  for  25  painful  and  ex- 
pensive months  for  the  overburdened 
US.  taxpayers. 

A  recapitulation  of  the  funds  already 
available  to  the  program,  without  the 
new  appropriation,  will  be  mailed  by  me 
for  the  per,'5onaI  attention  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  not  later  than  Friday 
of  this  week, 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Cook:, 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  10113,  and  In 
support  of  that  pending  legislation  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  this  morn- 
ing in  behalf  of  the  many  unemployed 
workers  of  this  Nation  and  of  the  11th 
Congressional  District  of  Ohio  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  recently  had  the 
opportunity  to  visit  our  respective  con- 
gressional districts  for  a  period  of  ap- 


proximately 10  days  while  they  were 
catching  up  on  business  in  the  other 
body.  During  this  period  of  time  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  travel  throughout  the 
11th  Congressional  District  of  Ohio  visit- 
ing many  of  the  cities  and  villages,  as 
well  as  the  rural  areas  of  that  congres- 
sional district.  I  found  that  many  of  the 
men  and  their  families  are  considerably 
upset  by  the  fact  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  seen  fit  over  the 
years  to  appropriate  literally  billions  of 
dollars  to  help  other  nations  of  the  world. 
We  have  talked  about  new  depreciation 
schedules  and  tax  relief  for  business. 
We  have  passed  many  pieces  of  legis- 
lation of  benefit  to  nearly  every  segment 
of  our  society.  But  the  question  that 
these  people  raise  is,  What  is  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  doing  about 
the  4-million-plus  unemployed  in  this 
great  land  of  ours?  True,  we  have  pa.^sed 
legislation  such  as  the  area  redevelop- 
ment legislation,  and  we  have  passed 
other  bits  of  legislation  designed  to  as- 
sist people  who  find  them.selves  in  this 
unfortunate  situation.  But  the  ques- 
tion is,  what  are  we  doing  to  try  to  put 
them  back  to  work;  what  are  we  doing  to 
make  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  be  the 
recipients  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion or  welfare  from  the  .State  or  county 
in  which  they  live? 

Up  until  this  time  this  lias  been  a 
hard  question  to  answer  because, 
frankly,  we  have  not  done  as  much  as 
we  should  during  the  past  several  years 
to  correct  this  important  national  prob- 
lem. I  say  to  you  that  not  only  in  my 
district  but  throughout  the  entire  coun- 
try many  of  these  people  have  been  un- 
employed for  long  periods  of  time.  In 
my  district  alone  at  the  present  time 
approximately  11,000  ha\e  been  unem- 
ployed for  such  a  period  of  time  that 
they  have  exhausted  their  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  They  are  avail- 
able for  any  kind  of  work  but  are  having 
great  difficulty  in  finding  it. 

This  brings  us  to  the  bill  before  us  to- 
day, a  bill  which  authorizes  an  expendi- 
ture of  $900  million  to  accelerate  cer- 
tain public  works  programs  in  these 
redevelopment  Knd  labor  surplus  areas 
which  are  so  prevalent  in  conyres.':ional 
districts  such  as  mine,  in  an  effort  to  as- 
sist those  who  have  been  out  of  work 
for  such  long  periods  of  time  to  get 
back  on  the  job,  to  earn  a  wage  that 
they  are  able  to  take  home  to  support 
their  wives  and  children.  So  the  test 
we  face  here  in  the  House  on  this  vote 
is  in  reality  whether  we  are  willing,  in 
view  of  the  economic  circumstances 
throughout  the  country  at  this  time,  in 
view  of  the  large  number  of  unemployed 
and  the  large  number  of  those  who  have 
been  unemployed  for  such  a  lengthy 
period  of  time,  to  authorize  an  expendi- 
ture of  $900  million  to  try  to  put  some 
of  these  people  back  to  work.  It  is  going 
to  be  hard  to  explain  to  the  people  who 
are  out  of  work  in  our  respective  dis- 
tricts, if  we  are  willing  to  expend  bil- 
lions for  foreign  aid,  if  we  are  willing 
to  consider  legislation  and  administra- 
tive action  to  help  biisiness,  if  we  are 
willing  even  to  consider  an  increase  in 
pay  for  Federal  Government  employees, 
why  we  refuse  to  consider  favorably  Icg- 
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islation  which  vill  have  the  effect  of 
creating  hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs, 
that  will  give  these  unemployed  workers 
a  chance  to  get  back  on  the  payroll,  to 
get  off  the  relief  rolls,  and  get  off  the  un- 
employment compensation  rolls  and  once 
again  become  an  active  part  of  our 
economy 

Mr  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio    I  Mr.   AyriisI. 

Mr  AYRES.  Mr  ChaiiTnan.  I.  too, 
share  the  concern  of  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr  CookI,  whose 
district  ad.ioins  mine,  for  those  who  are 
unemployed.  The  congressional  district 
that  1  represent  is  not  entitled  to  direct 
loans  for  veterans  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  but  having  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  hou.'^mu  .■^ubcommitto*^  and 
now  the  ranking  member  of  tlie  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee  I  have  followed 
this  proeram  vei  y  clo.«;ely  for  11 '2  years. 

Last  April  3.  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  C.  J.  Haego'ty,  who  is  the  president 
of  the  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Department  of  the  AFl^CIO.  This  is 
his  letter; 

Dear  Conc.res.^man  Ayres;  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  your  letter  of  March  19,  concerning 
the  freeze  on  the  direct  loan  program  of  the 
Veterans     Admi!U.stration. 

This  action  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion is  especially  serious  at  this  time  when 
ttte  Commerce  Department  has  Just  an- 
nounced that  homebuUding  declined  for  the 
fourth  month  In  a  row.  Significantly  the 
report  states  "Relatively  little  stimulation 
In  the  construction  of  new  homes  is  coming 
from  the  1961   Housing  Act   ' 

Officials  from  '.he  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion claim  that  this  action  Is  only  temporary 
and  that  they  can  still  use  the  $300  million 
not  yet  released  in  some  other  fiscal  year 
until"  1967. 

I  agree  with  you  that  with  over  30.000 
veterans'  housing  loan  applications  on  file 
and  with  VA  housing  starts  running  at  a 
rate  of  only  about  7,000  a  month,  with  un- 
employment In  construction  In  February 
at  19  8  percent  rate,  this  Is  the  time  to  stim- 
ulate, not  retard    housing  activity. 

We  think  your  request  for  a  congressional 
hearing  on  this  matter  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  convincing  the  administration  that 
a  reappraisal  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion decision  shovUd  be  made  quickly. 
Sincerely  yours. 

C.  J  Haggeett, 

President. 

What  happened?  If  there  is  one  com- 
mittee in  this  House  that  is  not  political 
it  is  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 
We  called  the  Veterans'  Administration 
officials  before  the  committee.  I  should 
like  you  to  listen  to  some  of  the  testi- 
mony that  Mr  Driver  gave  to  the  com- 
mittee in  attempting  to  justify  their  ac- 
tion, at  the  request  of  the  President,  to 
refuse  to  grant  the  millions  of  dollars 
this  Congress  had  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated for  the  veterans  to  get  direct 
loans: 

Mr.  Atkes.  Now,  Mr.  Driver,  going  back  to 
some  of  the  testimony  you  gave  here  3  or  4 
years  ago,  defending  the  direct  loan  program 
and  stating  that  you  could  iise  more  money, 
let  me  ask  you  this.  If  the  President  had 
not  Issued  his  statement  on  October  26.  1961. 
you  would  have  stopped  taking  applications? 

Mr.  Driver.  Stopped  sending  out  from  the 
waiting  list? 

Mr  Ayres.  Would  you  have  stopped  send- 
ing out? 


Mr  Driver  We  haven't  stopped  that  I 
don't  want  10  belabor  the  point  What  we 
are  not  doing  is  sending  out  notices  to  vet- 
erans on  the  list  and  saying.  "We  have  money 
for  your  loan." 

Mr.  Ayres.  Would  you  have  gone  to  the 
Treasury  and  drawn  more  money  If  the 
President   had  not    issued  his  orders? 

Mr    Driver    Some 

Mr    .^yres    How  much^ 

Mr   Driver    It  is  difficult  to  say. 

Mr  Ayres  Would  you  have  drawn  It  out 
to  eliminate  the  waiting  list? 

Mr.  Driver.  No.  sir;  by  no  means,  not  this 
year  I  don't  know  that  we  are  going  to 
eliminate  the  waiting  list  with  the  money 
available.  This  waiting  list  gets  longer  and 
longer  as  the  hovirs  go  by,  especially  putting 
out  money. 

How  much  was  involved?  Nearly  $400 
million. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Mc- 
Culloch]  called  me  last  November  and 
said: 

I  am  getting  many  requests  from  veterans 
in  my  district  who  say  that  the  Director  Is 
telling  them  they  were  not  able  to  get  the 
money  to  give  the  veteran  a  loan. 

I  received  requests  from  gentlemen  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  And  the  chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee  wa^  not  a  Re- 
publican It  was  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Randall!,  who  I  must  say 
did  a  wonderful  job  pinpointing  the  fact 
that  tlie  Veteran.-s'  Administration  ad- 
mitted they  had  the  money,  nearly  S400 
million,  but  they  said  we  are  not  going 
to  give  it  to  you.  Bear  in  mind  this  was 
just  last  April.  But  t-o  show  you  there 
is  no  politic;  in  tiie  Veterans'  Committee. 
our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Te'igveI,  after  the  hearings  intro- 
duced House  Concurrent  Resolution  472 
on  April  19.  1962.  This  resolution  reads 
as  follows; 

Whereas  Public  Law  87-84  was  enacted 
among  other  purposes  to  liquidate  the  large 
waiting  list  of  veterans  residing  in  small 
towns  and  rural  areas  who  had  applied  for 
direct  loans  for  housing:  and 

Whereas  substantial  amounts  of  money 
were  authorized  for  this  purpose,  totaling 
$700  000.000  through  June  30.   1962.   and 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
not  seen  fit  to  Implement  this  law  fully  by 
requesting  the  full  amounts  authorized  for 
the  direct  loan  program:  and 

Whereas  such  Inaction  has  resulted  In  the 
creation  of  a  waiting  list  for  direct  loans 
In  excess  of  forty-three  thousand:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurririg) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  failure  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  request  In 
full  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  advanced 
under  section  1823iai  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  by  the  Secret^iry  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  making  of  direct  loans  under  section 
1811  of  such  title  38  Is  inconsistent  with  the 
Intent  of  the  Congress  in  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  87-84,  and  the  .Administrator 
should,  as  promptly  as  possible,  request  the 
advancement  of  the  full  amount  authorized. 

That  is  to  release  the  $700  million — 
immediately.  What  happened?  There 
was  no  action  taken.  Those  of  you  to- 
day who  represent  rural  areas  where  a 
veteran  can  get  a  direct  loan — just  try  to 
get  him  one. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr,  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  AYRES.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Ohio, 


How  many  appli- 

in   the   Cincinnati 

the    gentleman 


if 


I  have  these  fig- 
I  will  say  to  my 
In     Cincinnati 


Mr    McCULLOCH 
cations   are   i>ending 
area    at    this    time, 
knows? 

Mr.  AYRES  Yes. 
ures  for  our  home  State 
colleague  from  Ohio, 
at  the  present  time  there  are  961  vet- 
erans who.se  applications  have  been  ap- 
proved. The  administrator  there  says 
he  will  b€'  glad  to  issue  the  loans  if 
Washington  would  let  him  have  the 
money 

Mr  McCULLOCH  Which  means  that 
from  $8  million  to  $10  million  m  con- 
struction money  has  been  held  up  all 
these  months,  beginning  as  long  ago  as 
last  October? 

Mr.  AYRES.  That  is  correct.  And  as 
the  resolution  states.  $700  million  has 
been  available  in  the  last  year.  And 
there  is  nearly  $450  million  available 
right  now.  I  happen  to  be  fairly  famil- 
iar with  the  construction  industry. 
There  is  not  anything,  next  to  the  manu- 
facture of  automobiles,  that  gives  the 
economy  a  boost  as  much  as  homebuUd- 
ing. Now  I  am  beginning  to  wonder  if 
they  are  holding  this  money  up  because 
they  cannot  determine  where  the  vet- 
eran happens  to  live  who  wants  to  build 
a  home — it  might  be  in  some  district 
where  it  would  not  be  advantageous  to 
those  who  are  making  the  decisions.  I 
trust  you  will  vote  down  this  $900  mil- 
lion when  they  are  sitting  on  nearly 
$500  million  at  the  present  time  which 
would  boost  this  economy  a  lot  more 
than  this  legislation  would. 

Mr.  CPAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CRAMER,  There  was  added  at 
the  last  minute  in  our  committee  delib- 
erations without  any  hearings  in  this 
$900  million.  $300  million  for  title  5(b) 
rural  areas  under  area  redevelopment, 
with  no  effort,  as  I  said  on  the  floor  yes- 
terday, to  try  to  get  information  from  a 
number  of  those  areas  m  the  commit- 
tee, in  my  opinion,  without  any  hearings 
and  with  no  recommendation  from  the 
administration.  Does  not  t.'^e  gentleman 
feel  that  if  this  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment in  rural  areas  is  to  be  met.  the  best 
way  to  do  it.  because  it  results  in  more 
employment  and  puts  more  people  to 
work  immediately,  would  oe  to  release 
the  S450  million  available  in  veterans' 
direct  home  loans  and  let  home  con- 
struction go  forward  and  so  employ  more 
people  foi-  every  dollar  spent  than  any 
other  type  of  industry  and  which  could 
be  made  available  to  every  one  of  the 
unemployment  areas  if  the  administra- 
tion wants  to  put  it  in^  That  is  what  I 
meant  when  I  said  that  there  are  other 
tools  available  which  would  accomplish 
the  result  more  effectively  than  this  bill 
does. 

Mr.  AYRES.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely right.  And  bear  this  in  mind.  !t 
not  only  helps  the  economy  where  the 
home  is  being  built,  but  when  it  comes 
to  the  bathtub  that  is  made  of  steel  or 
iron,  it  might  even  help  out  Hibbing, 
Minn  ,  where  they  might  sell  more  ore, 
and  Pittsburgh  might  sell  a  little  more 
steel  and  help  other  areas  of  the  coun- 
try, because  the  products  that  go  into 
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homes  come  from  all  over  the  United 
States. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Ume  of  the 

gentli'man  from  Ohio  haa  expired. 

Mr,  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minute*  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr  Pat  man), 

Mr  PATMAN,  Mr,  Chalrmivn.  the  fu- 
vorablc  and  unpurpoaeful  eflforls  wlUch 
Uie  Ooverument  of  these  Brent  United 
States  has  made  to  manntre  \u  alTalrit, 
I  fear,  are  bealnnlnii  to  present  i\  .'^ad  and 
disheartening  spcctaclo  Id  tho  wui  Id  and 
to  ourselves. 

Here  we  are,  a  country  which  i«  the 
alleged  leader  of  the  free  world,  and, 
v^hether  we  like  It  or  not,  the  ouLitund- 
ing  example  In  the  eyes  of  t)ie  world 
of  how  a  democratic,  caiHlallstle  soeloly 
performs.  We  are  an  ex«u\i)lo  that  Mu>«t 
of  Uio  world  lot)K»  to  fur  con\p«il«on)« 
and  eonlraul  wlU\  the  noclnU.it le  and 
eommunUtle  countries  nnd  U\e  tuialliaV' 
Un  euuntvlcM 

Yet.  for  all  of  our  nlletird  know 'how 
and  our  ureal  produollve  caprtclly.  we 
cannot  seem  to  auree  on  ways  to  put  o\ir 
more  than  4  million  unemployed  work- 
ers back  to  work,  to  put  to  use  our  idle 
prodvictlvc  capacity-  and  oiu'  Ironiendovia 
surpluses  of  raw  materials.  We  con- 
tinue to  live  In  poverty  despite  our  al- 
IcKed  Rreat  wealth  and  our  Idle  produc- 
tive potential.  Millions  of  families  are 
unable  to  keep  their  children  In  school 
and  the  children  are  dropping  out  of 
school  to  search  for  menial  jobs  and 
roaming  the  streets,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  we  all  know  that  the  trends  in 
our  country  leave  no  room  for  the  man- 
ual worker  and  our  continued  advance 
in  the  field  of  science  and  technology  in 
modem  industrial  organizations  calls  for 
educated,  trained,  and  healthy  citizens. 

What  kind  of  sense  does  it  make  when 
we  read  in  the  newspapers  about  under- 
ground space  stations  and  living  quar- 
ters on  the  moon  tomorrow?  And  we 
also  read  of  these  petty  controversies  in 
the  Congress  and  the  administration  and 
elsewhere  suggesting  that  we  cannot 
manage  our  affairs  of  today  to  work 
sufficiently  w'ell  to  do  the  things  we  al- 
ready know  how  to  do. 

What  kind  of  performance  is  this? 
Two  percent  of  our  productive  capacity 
idle.  More  than  5  percent  of  our  labor 
force — people  actively  looking  for  jobs — 
totally  without  jobs.  If  you  count  the 
underemployed  resulting  from  only  part 
time  jobs,  6.6  percent  of  the  labor  force 
is  unemployed ;  and  if  you  count  also  the 
fact  that  since  labor  skill  unemployment 
has  long  been  with  us  and  the  number 
counted  in  the  labor  force  has  not  grown 
for  more  than  a  year,  you  find  between 
7  and  8  percent  of  our  real  labor  force 
unemployed. 

Why  is  this?  Different  people  hold 
different  theories.  And  different  parts 
of  the  Government  are  pursuing  different 
policies  depending  upon  their  theories. 

The  administration  is  following  gen- 
erally expansionary  policies  or  at  least 
recommending  moderately  expansionary 
policies  to  the  Congress  while  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  continues  to  pursue 
as  it  has  for  many  years  a  highly  re- 
strictive and  deflationary  pohcy. 


We  live  In  a  money  economy  and  a 
money  economy  cannot  wrow  at  a  much 
more  rapid  pace  than  It.s  .supply  nf  money 
trrows.     But  for  rea.snn.s  best  knouts  to 
themselves  the  moiuHurv  auihoi  itics  luive 
long  been  restrlctln".  the  ^lowih  m  our 
supply  of  money  which  nitunN  uls'>  tli'' 
Nation's  ."iipply  of  cn'dit      Ai  ilu'  i  lul    '■ 
lyS'J,   for  i>xi\mplfv   thf  Ntition  •.  in.u.: 
^upply  !"(i\uvlrd  'M\  prrcriU   uf    [Iw   ti!" 
imtionnl  product  of  that  year.    Today 
tl\e  money  .tiu'i'lv  I''  dnwp,  to  onlv  28  per- 
cent of  the  uro,H.s  nutlotud  lumliu't,  and 
all  lndicalU)n.H  tui>  thnt  tlic  I'dli  lul  Uo- 
serve  authorities  intend  to  i educe  it  wrw 
further     This  hi\.s  n»eant   n  e(in-;.n.'; 
rlslnu  tiemi  In  iineinplov  ment  lUid  .»  e"M- 
sluntly   risinn   trend  «>[   idle   p;   a,.iti\' 
oapacliy      H  i>  a  policy  whu  ii  -luwM  i 
chanHed      Theie   i,-.  nolhiU';    luiuUun.r. 
Irtlly  \\rol\rt  Ulth  oui    pH\ale  tiee  enlei 
prhe  system   «.•<   I    .see  it.     It  1      1   >  '  Hi 
lUctely  woikahle  ,>i\ttein  one  in  u  li.v  li  tl.. 
dosh'f^  for  income    InUs    and  ^Monl,^  tend  . 
qullo  nnlturtllv  to  brluti  almui  luM  i-in 
ploytiU'Mt  and  full  ullllfatlon  of  pmmIi,' 
ilvr  resouters  and  a  con-'tant  inn.  ,v  .   ; 
both  tho  vnlumo  and  rfTlelenev  nf  pro- 
duetlvr  rrsotiirtv-*      Mul  inonetaiv  pntirv 
Is  somrthine  that  thf^  President  eatuiot 
dn  nnythlna  alxnd.  or  at  len.'»t  he  nppai  ■ 
rntly  feels  that  lie  cannot  do  anvthlOf' 
about  It.  Rnd  I  must  bo  fiank  to  say  th»t 
I  do  not  think  that  this  Conures,';  would 
be  any  more  willing  to  ennrt  the  hnds- 
latlon  that  Is  needed  In  thrs  flcld  tlmn 
It  has  been  willing  to  enact  the  lesi.sia- 
tion  which  is  needed  in  other  realms  of 
the  economy. 

There  is  still  another  general  and  basic 
problem.  There  is  now  considerable  evi- 
dence to  support  the  view  that  within  the 
framework  of  present  monetary  policies 
the  present  level  of  taxes  is  too  high  in 
relation  to  the  present  volume  of  Govern- 
ment spending,  large  though  that  volume 
be.  There  is  considerable  evidence  that 
our  money  economy  is  adversely  affected, 
by  the  fact  that  tax  rates  begin  to  take 
out  substantially  more  money  than  is 
spent  by  the  Government  at  high  levels 
of  employment.  But  there  is  not  agree- 
ment, or  anything  approaching  agree- 
ment, as  I  see  it,  on  what  the  proper  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  is.  Many  people 
think  that  the  proper  solution  is  to  make 
tax  reductions  which  would  encourage 
consumption  and  encourage  employment 
and  the  use  of  the  productive  capacity  we 
already  have.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Treasury  seems  to  be  recommending  tax 
changes  which  would  change  the  income 
distribution  in  favor  of  the  high  income 
classes  and  in  favor  of  the  coiporations 
and  thus  stimulate  more  savings.  In  any 
case  it  is  obvious  that  neither  the  ad- 
ministration nor  the  Congress  is  now  pre- 
pared to  act  on  a  general  tax  revision. 

So  what  can  we  do?  Should  we  let 
people  remain  idle  and  in  need,  or  tiiall 
we  take  at  least  this  very  moderate  and 
inadequate  step  for  a  $900  million  public 
works  program  to  put  people  to  work 
building  facilities  that  are  badly  needed 
in  the  local  communities? 

Obviously  this  is  a  very  moderate  and 
a  very  inadequate  bill.  The  President 
originally  recommended,  I  believe,  a  $2 
billion  pubhc  works  measure,  and  this 
was  only  one  part  of  a  package  with 
many  other  small  measures  intended  to 


cope  with  the  problem.  Those  other 
l)arus  of  the  package  have  not  been  en- 
acted and  tlie  public  works  bill  has  now 
been  cut  down  to  only  $900  million. 
Surely  we  can  uiiiee  oi^  and  accept  this 
small  step. 

Mr,  AUCHINCI.OSS  Mr  C'halrtnan. 
I  yield  such  tune  a.s  he  may  requue  to 
I  lie  gentleman  Uo\n  New  York  I  Mr, 
Huiu:>UN 

Mr,  ROnisON  Mr,  Chairman,  I  ri.io 
in  oppnMtuin  to  H  H  lOKlH,  the  .so-called 
Public  Wmks  ("oordinatlon  and  Aceeleia- 
Uon  Act.  My  reasons  for  {loinu  so  aif 
wfl!  snminiHl  \ip  in  t\  rather  suiprismu 
iil;ini,n;  iliai  appeared  In  ilie  Wa-shini;- 
lon  iv  I  ',1.1  Maieh  1M»  This  proposal  • 
■  ;nd  Mil   I'osl  -  had    the  earnuuks  nf  oeo- 

';n  I    inetTeciiveni  •,'.  and  political  mis- 

«hi»r." 

since  then    lh(>  aiiio\u\t  proiuvird  to  be 

>(»ntonsn<l\  pnlltlcal  n\lsi'hle(  ha,-,  be.n 
ineiea>ied,  hut  tile  pmhahle  eennonde  In- 
t  tTri  I  .\('nt>*.>  nf  what  the  l'o«t  nl'.o  then 
It  I,  1 1  .(I  ni  i\-.  i\  new  WI'A,  \\\\\\  pi  li>i  itv 
>>M  .ill  in. I  .Mil  ihr  moi\rv  and  only  xei'- 
.  I  .ii\iv  iiHaid  foi  whal  ip  piuduced  by 
H  .     I .  n\ulnn  I  ]\r  -.aine 

Thi*  I.  •  elation  ha-*  had  an  tnterwittPS 
historv  I!  lM'.!an  life  «■«  the  MM'nlled 
'':\M,ih\-  Capital  tmi>ru\rn»rnts  Act,  n 
cunci'i'  >  1  '.I  ii  along  w  nil  the  temporal  v 
tax-re  lie.r.ij  authoiity  the  Prc.sldi  nt  re- 
QUevted  !;\.>.(  ,sprlng  would— In  the  Pr(\s»- 
dents  wonl.s —  con.stitute  n  new  anil 
powerful  ar.-^enal  of  weapons  to  combat 
the  reces.slons  which  periodically  .«;ap  the 
vitality  of  our  economy." 

However,  on  the  day  that  we  began 
hearings  on  that  idea  which— to  my 
mind — may  have  had  some  merit  to  it, 
signals  were  switched  by  the  White  House 
which  then  .suggested  an  amendment  au- 
thorizing an  immediate  $600  million  ad- 
ditional public  works  construction  pro- 
gram for — again  in  the  President's 
words — "those  sections  of  our  country 
which  have  failed  to  share  fully  m  the 
economic  gains  of  the  recovery  from  the 
recession  of  1960  to  1961." 

It  would  seem,  today,  that  there  are 
many  such  sections  of  the  country — at 
least  as  the  same  are  defined  In  order 
to  determine  the  eligibility  for  benefits 
under  H.R.  10133.  All  told,  there  are 
some  149  large  and  small  industrial 
labor  market  areas,  767  rural  areas,  and 
50  Indian  reservations  that  are  so  eligi- 
ble by  virtue  of  their  comparable  eligi- 
bility for  the  glacially  slow  benefits  that 
were  supposed  to  be  theirs  under  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act,  plus  an  addi- 
tional 122  communities — including  the 
Elmira  area  in  my  own  congressional 
district — which  have  suffered  from  sub- 
stantial unemplojTnent  for  the  better 
part  of  the  past  year.  All  of  these  are 
supposed  to  share  in  the  President's 
bounty  mider  H  R.  10133  but.  even 
though  the  ante  has  been  raised  from 
$600  miUion  to  $900  million,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  relief  proffered  hereunder  will 
have  to  be  spread  so  thin  as  to  be  mostly 
a  sham  and  a  delusion. 

Mr.  ChaiiTOan,  what  we  have  been  of- 
fered here  today  is  nothing  more  than  a 
revival  of  the  old  WPA  program  of  30 
years  ago.  Considering  the  notable  lack 
of  success  that  such  an  approach  had  a 
generation  ago,  it  is  surprising  that  the 
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Inventive  and  suppasedly  cxpriL  mmd.s 
that  sunound  our  President  were  unable 
to  come  up  with  anything  better  Uian 
this  New  D<>al  retread. 

What  can  hope  to  be  accomplished,' 
Wr!l,  when  Ooorve  Meany  of  the  AFl. 
(TO  IrsUfled  before  vi.>»  on  the  orlulnal 
pi()I>os»l,  he  saiil  ft  |(50()  million  proyriun 
would  produce,  wt  brhl,  aaa  000  tem- 
porary lob.H  thai  Is  both  on.MLe  und 
ofTsite  Jobs  With  close  l,<)  4  million 
,•(1111  unemployed,  It  is  obvum.s  th»l  a  kckxI 
deal  n»orr  rvrn  than  $IK)0  million  l'« 
noedi  (I  If  any  jeal  natlonnl  benrflt  l^  to 
l)e  realirc'd, 

Kven  wv  this  bill  Is  -predicinbly- 
ImMHi:  prrsented  as  a  coml)»^.^Uu>»le 
ineasiMT  Anyone  who  oppo.-M's  il,  (oi 
whnlevei  renson  Is  automntirnliy  tuuKt^l 
iis  b(  ii\>'  ohluious  \o  the  tUstn'ss  of  the 
\inemployed  anti  »«  unwilluui  i*>  ilo  .Munr- 
thinn  about  thai  dislrt>«s  v^hieh  would 
at  the  same  tune  lo  tpjotr  I  he  majority 
irpori  build  a  foundalion  lor  f\iluie 
prtvriPM  '  by  the  Nrttii»n 

OI  enuue  but  one  mi'  Id  H^k  what 
Itas  thU  coinpa.HMtohMte  nUmini.«lialii'n 
iMTn  doiny  «»n  Us  ('\vn  these  past  irvnnl 
n>onlh»  slnrr  it  dawned  lUMin  H  thnt  thi'. 
l»Ritlevd«i  iTctni'ry  was  imMok  ti  he  thr 
nhortest-llvrd  itH'overy  in  out  history  \' 

The  ftiwwrr  to  that  I''  a  un  ai  bin  nolh 
li\B  Oh.  of  roursr.  thrrr  lu\,s  hern  a  grnxl 
dral  of  talk  -Iftlk  about  a  iKWMblr  lav 
rut,  but  thnt  has  born  now  rxiled  out 
talk  about  how  the  economy  was  poini? 
to  be  stimulated  by  the  President  s  tax 
bill,  if  it  ever  got  out  of  the  other  body: 
talk  about  how.  if  that  tax  bill  should 
somehow  fail,  there  wa.s  always  the 
bright  promise  of  a  tax-reform  package 
the  administration  wjuld  unveil  some- 
time after  election  day  so  as  not  to  dim 
the  luster  thereof  by  such  mundan*^ 
things  as  politics,  and.  of  course,  talk 
about  how  the  Trade  Expansion  Act, 
with  all  it,s  hop>ed-for  promise,  would 
automatically  provide  us  with  new  mar- 
kets for  our  products — talk  which  ig- 
nored the  hard  fact  tliat.  even  with  that 
legislation,  we  will  have  to  work  hard 
for  and  desene  to  have  such  new  mar- 
kets. 

And,  yes.  there  wsis  talk  about  possibly 
extending  unemployment  insurance  ben- 
efits once  again  with  Federal  assistance 
and  now  even  that  has  been  ruled  out, 
though  there  is  still  talk  of  reviving  an- 
other of  those  old  New  Deal  programs — 
this  time  the  Civilian  Consrrvation 
Corps,  though  now  under  a  new  and 
much  fancier  name. 

And  we  have  had  more  of  that  same 
talk  all  yesterday  afternoon,  and  we  will 
have  some  more  today.  I  suppose,  and 
still  more  after  that  while  an  attempt 
is  made— if  this  bill  pa.^ses — to  reach  an 
agreement  with  the  other  body  on  the 
differences  between  this  bill  and  the  com- 
parable measure  it  passed  way  back  m 
May. 

This  talk  has  gone  on  since  we  began 
those  hearings  on  that  original  proposal 
on  last  March  ''e-  5  months  ago:  it  has 
been  going  on  since  we  filed  t.he  report 
on  this  bill  last  June  2. 

And,  if  the  economy  has  been  getting 
any  stronger  in  the  meantime,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  exactly  where. 

What,  if  anything,  can  we  and  should 
we  do  about  stimulatmg  that  economy? 


Well,  If  the  lessons  of  history  mean  aiiy- 
UuuK  ut  all.  we  ought  to  be  able  tx}  rec- 
(ivni/e  the  lact  that,  when  Uie  well  is 
leakintj  us  the  economic  well  is.  to- 
dav  pump  priming  of  U^U  sort  oiily 
wu«tr.«<  further  water. 

guile  obviou,'^ly,  we  are  m  the  midst 
of  MnneilnnK  other  than  a  cyclical  sort 
of  a  recrsKion  In.stead,  wo  are  cuu«ht 
up  m  n  li^chnoloMical  revolution  that 
presrnLs  not  only  a  iilo()al  challenuc  but 
a  rlobal  opixut unity  The  looU  und  the 
iniiredlents  lor  aeeei)UnK'  Dial  ehallen  m 
nnd  for  ttrasping  that  opixutunlty,  aie 
mhrrrnl  u\  the  vital  drivlni!  force  that 
i><  the  fire  enterprise  syitlem  but  yei  a 
force  tJuU  ha-s  born  oiM-rwlUu:  lUuhi  Llie 
damper  ol  lovrmmrnlal  conliol  und 
eonfl.srattiiy  uxalion  (or  all  U>o  lonu 

All  ihMl  IK  iniMtnM  tor  a  imtai  Hud 
marnily  neede<l  turwi»rd  movejneni  «ui 
Ihr  p<\il  id  ihl-.  Naliun  Is  a  wllhni!ne*.«. 
on  the  part  id  (lovrrtimrni  to  lift  tho.se 
ivk.n  ie->uainu>  and  a  it>«loiMiii>n  of  u.^ 
o\Mt  taiih  an«l  eonlUlrnee  in  ihe  uiulei 
iMiut  slieii'dh  nl  llmt  foroe  An  null 
ration  id  ihe  need  im  nueh  eonndenee 
the  \f\v\t  td  VI  huh  cannot  hrlit  luit  be 
tnlinord  hv  pilvalr  industtv  eH»\  be 
Balned  l»\  iefei«M»rr  to  Ihr  fart  that,  a 
lew  piliori  monllis  auo,  industiy  hR«l 
planned  to  sprnd  this  yrai  some  $:<T  3 
billion-  t)illion.  thai  Is,  as  compared  lo 
$l»00  million  under  this  bill— on  new 
plant  and  equipment.  It  Is  now  doubt- 
ful thnt  any  such  expenditure  will  be 
made  for  which  thLs  administration 
must  shanj  some  blame — and  the  trag- 
edy of  thLs  I.S  all  the  more  evident  when 
it  IS  realized  tliat  the  countless  jobs  ihat 
would  h.avc  been  thereby  created  would 
have  been  permanent  in  nature. 

Leaving  all  that  to  one  side,  is  there 
still  anything  that  recommends  this 
frankly  stopgap  mea.sure  to  us? 

Ls.  de.'^pite  all  these  other  considera- 
tions. HJl.  10133  a  necessary,  emergency 
action  that  Congress  must  now  take,  on 
Its  own.  in  an  almost  total  vacuum  of 
other,  more  responsible  action  on  the 
part  of  the  administration? 

The  answers  to  both  such  questions 
are  No."  In  fact,  as  has  been  so  ably 
demonstrated  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  IMr.  Baldwin!,  there  are  close 
to  S2.,5  billion  worth  of  noes  to  those 
questions.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
repeat  that  information  here,  today,  but 
I  must  say  that  the  administration 
must  al.so  shoulder  the  responsibility  for 
whatever  has  been  the  economic  effect 
of  its  slowdown  if  not  downright  freez- 
ing of  construction  funds  under  other, 
poing  Federal  programs  of  one  kind  or 
another. 

Perhaps  not  all  of  those  programs 
V,  juld  have  lent  themselves  to  the  same 
objectives  now  attributed  to  H.R.  10133, 
but  many  of  them  would  and,  with  a 
properly  selective  administrative  effort, 
could  have  been  channeled  into  areas  of 
economic  distress.  The  only  apparent 
reason  why  the  administration  did  not 
make  such  an  effort  is  that  it  must  have 
preferred  the  political  weapon  that  H.R. 
10133  would  be  in  its  hands;  especially 
since,  under  it,  all  the  various  ground 
rules  which  Congress,  in  its  wisdom, 
prescribed  for  those  existing  programs 
would  have  been  thrown  out  the  window. 
It  would  seem  obvious  that  those  ground 


rules  could  only  have  restncUd  tlie 
admau6tratiun  ni  iii,  pulitical  mlbchicf. 
a.»>  tiio  Po.si  put  u 

Bad  as  that  may  be,  we  finally  vkere 
also  told  on  yestrrduy  Uiat  ihr  last  ve6- 
Uue  (if  the  oriKinal  concept  of  a  ^h^lf  of 
HUthoruvd  and  approved  public  work.s 
pi\)ject.>  un  \Nhich  plaimltxg  was  to  be 
kepi  well  advanced  fur  lis  u.«ic  a*  an  anti- 
rrtoMlon  we«iK)n  was  to  be  wli>ed  ou! 
of  thi.s  bill  A^  I  mentioned  raihei,  sueh 
an  Idea  proin-ily  worked  out  euuld  have 
had  consulnable  value  Whrlhet  r> 
wiAM  ,vu  work  i>ul  or  not,  we  ivulently 
VM.l  not  knov,.  anil  1  su.^lH'Ct  that  thit  ' 
uie  oUierit  who  tkhuie  my  dihapixuntnu  n', 
in  this  further  evidence  ut  a  Uck  of  m- 
cri)ian«>e  nj  ihe  rrspoiijiiiiUilit^s  ul  icadci  ■ 
Mup  by  this  udinmisiraUvui 

Mr  Chairman,  its  ihai  P(w>t  Hittoital 
al.io  said,  this  adminimraiion  should 
have  been  able  lo  Ihink  ol  soniellnn.' 
Ixllei  than  thu  lull  now  l)e(uir  \\»  I 
ytholly  ai'iee  and  I  hope  II  tr<  irtiuuiui 
mtly  Minted 

Ntr    AtU'MINCloJV*      Mr    (*haiim«»> 
1  \irld  »ueh  lime  a-^  hr  may  dr'-l»i  to  the 
rentlem.m  ftuin  Miehluan  iMi    M^svrv  ' 

Ml  UAHVrY  it  Mh  hitman  Mr  nmii- 
mtkW  thrir  air  tnany  rmnojis  for  opi>os- 
ln«  n  W  l(Ml:t  "I  hrv  rit  wtU  exprwsrd 
m  the  minority  views  starting  on  t>np.e 
44  of  the  eommiltre  report  Historicallv 
it  liii.'.  born  rraninlred  thnt  one  of  the 
difUcuUios  with  thi.'^  sort  of  proKrnm  is 
that  It  does  not  provide  the  needed  em- 
ployment until  recovery  i.s  under^-ay 
Anoihor  difficulty  which  became  ap- 
parent in  the  thirties  was  that  digging 
irrigation  ditches  and  construction  work 
generally  did  not  put  many  unemployed 
steehvorker.":  nor  idle  manufacturing  em- 
ployees back  to  work.  Furthermore,  I 
do  not  see  how  we  can  possibly  justify 
this  program  when  the  administration 
has  deliberately  avoided  obligating 
funds,  which  have  been  appropriat.ed  by 
Congress  for  ->ther  purpose.^,  which  funds 
could  produce  much  more  genuine  em- 
ployment than  the  expenditure  of  the 
money  here  involved. 

In  addition  to  the.se  reasons.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  some  other  reasons  why  this  bill 
should  be  defeated. 

First.  Dr.  Heller  himself,  in  response 
to  questioning  during  trie  hearings,  con- 
ceded the  inflation  that  has  taken  place, 
and  I  quote  from  page  41  where  he  said. 

If  you  look  at  the  price  indexes  lor  the 
whole  pxjstwar  period  you  wlU  find  that  the 
price  index  lor  construction  has  probably 
risen  faster  than  the  average,  rnther  than 
slower  than  the  average  1  would  grant 
that  point. 

More  public  works  will  not,  in  my 
opinion,  improve  this  problem,  but  if 
they  continue  after  recovery,  as  has  al- 
ways ix;en  the  case,  they  will  only  serve 
to  make  matters  worse. 

Second.  I  poUit  out  that  there  is  a 
tremendous  duplication  of  effort  here. 
I  feel  sorry  for  some  of  our  mayors  to- 
day, for  certainly  they  mu.'^t  be  confused. 
Suppose,  for  example,  a  mayor  of  a 
city  in  a  redevelopment  area  were  to 
come  to  Washington  today  seeking 
money  to  build  a  waste  treatment  plant. 
Where  should  he  go?  He  can  go  to  M; . 
Hodges'  Commerce  Department,  which 
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administers  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration, and  get  100  percent  of  the 
waste  treatment  plant,  or  he  can  go  to 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  get  30  percent  of  the 
waste  treatment  plant  under  the  water 
pollution  bill  we  recently  passed,  or  he 
can  go  to  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  and  borrow  whatever  he  needs 
from  them.  Now,  under  this  bill  he  can 
go  to  President  Kennedy  as  well.  In  my 
judgment,  this  approaches  the  point  of 
being  ridiculous,  and  this  bill  will  only 
add  to  the  present  confusion. 

Third.  Cities  are  having  no  trouble  to- 
day financing  public  works  projects  on 
their  own,  even  though  they  are  in  a  re- 
development area.  Witness  Cushman 
McGee,  representing  the  Investment 
Bankers  of  America,  gave  a  detailed  re- 
port before  the  committee  making  this 
point  clear,  and  he  finally  concluded  on 
page  351  as  follows: 

Frankly,  I  do  not  know  of  any  single  case 
'.n  the  United  States  where  an  Investment 
dealer  has  condemned  any  municipality  as 
being  of  unfavorable  credit  standing  be- 
cause of  being  classified  on  the  Federal  list 
as  being  In  a  redevelopment  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  all  of  these  reasons 
this  bUl  should  be  defeated  I  might  al- 
so mention  that  during  the  hearings  the 
Washington  Post  concluded  about  this 
program  of  public  works  that — 

A  program  of  this  sort  has  the  earmarks 
of  economic  ineffectiveness  and  political  mis- 
chief. 

And  then  said  : 

Almost  30  years  after  the  invention  of  that 
Institution  (WPA),  the  administration 
should  be  able  to  think  of  something  better. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Pelly]. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  ex- 
pressing strong  opposition  to  H.R.  10113, 
the  $900  million  public  works  accelera- 
tion bill,  I  would  like  to  set  forth  my 
reasons  for  urging  the  defeat  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  were  a  member  of 
the  majority  party,  feeling  as  I  do,  I 
would  certainly  follow  the  dictates  of 
conscience  and  vote  against  this  legisla- 
tion. 

By  the  same  token,  Mr.  Chairman, 
feeling  as  I  do,  if  my  own  party  were  in 
control  and  was  seeking  enactment  of 
such  a  measure  I  would  likewise  vote 
against  this  legislation. 

During  the  debate  on  the  rule  which 
made  this  bill  in  order  for  consideration 
by  the  House,  my  good  friend  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Avery!,  speaking  as  a  Re- 
publican, warned  Democrats  that  this 
bill  might  help  them  politically  now  but 
later  it  could  work  against  them  when 
the  Republicans  come  into  power. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  implications  of  such 
a  statement  could  be  that  minority  op- 
position is  based  on  partisan  political 
objections. 

Let  me  hasten  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  am  not  trying  to  read  any  mean- 
ing into  my  friend's  words.  Rather,  I 
want  to  clearly  and  positively  state  a  so- 
called  boondoggle  bill  should  be  opposed 
because  it  is  poor  legislation  and  not  be- 


cause it  might  be  used  for  or  against  the 
partisan  interest  of  one  or  the  other  po- 
litical party. 

This  bUl  is  bad  legislation.  As  previ- 
ous speakers  have  pointed  out,  it  is  not 
needed  because  already  there  are  almost 
$8  billion  of  projects  authorized  and 
properly  approved  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  by  Congress.  These  latter  proj- 
ects have  been  properly  screened  and 
approved  as  to  individual  merit  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  Congress. 

But  for  the  Congress  to  abdicate  Its 
constitutional  responsibility  and  delegate 
its  powers  to  the  President,  as  this  bill 
would  do,  is  wrong.  This  $900  million  is 
not  in  the  budget.  There  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  it.  Already  the  President  has 
plenty  of  standby  spending  authority. 
All  this  docs  is  set  up  a  huge  standby 
slush  fund  for  political  use  to  win  votes 
and  elect  friends. 

On  August  14.  1962,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  authorized  release  to  the 
States  of  $1.9  billion  additional  obliga- 
tional  authority  under  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program.  In  addition  the  ad- 
ministration already  has  more  than  $2.5 
billion  of  funds  available  under  previous 
congressional  authorizations  If  it  comes 
to  pump  priming  these  are  sufficient. 

The  other  day  the  President  proposed 
a  tax  cut  effective  January  1.  1963. 
Thereby  in  fiscal  1963  there  would  be  not 
the  $3.8  billion  deficit  estimated  previ- 
ously but  with  a  $3  billion  tax  cut  the 
amount  of  the  deficit  would  be  almost 
double  that.  Now  with  this  proposed 
public  works  acceleration  bill  the  pros- 
pect is  for  an  $8  billion  deficit  in  fiscal 
1963. 

This  is  on  top  of  the  peacetime  record 
of  the  87th  Congress  referred  to  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Smith  1. 
He  cited  that  for  the  first  time  except 
in  war  Federal  expenditures  this  year 
will  exceed  $100  billion — a  25-percent  in- 
crease over  last  year.  He  cited  that  for 
the  first  time  except  in  war  the  national 
debt  has  exceeded  $300  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue,  however.  Is 
more  important  even  than  one  of  fiscal 
responsibility.  It  is  even  more  one  of 
Congress  completely  abdicating  power, 
the  power  to  approve  specific  appropria- 
tions for  specific  projects. 

I  oppose  giving  the  executive  branch 
unilateral  authority,  without  consulting 
Congress,  to  allocate  funds  to  any  proj- 
ect or  program,  including  public  hous- 
ing projects.  It  is  one-man  rule  and  not 
in  accordance  with  the  Constitution. 

This  is  a  dangerous  precedent  and  as 
I  said  at  the  start  quite  unnecessary. 

The  far-reaching  adverse  effects  of 
such  legislation  and  such  pork-barrel 
procedures  should  never  be  granted.  It 
represents  more  centralization  of  gov- 
ernment as  against  the  power  of  local 
decision  and  control.  I  am  unalterably 
opposed  to  this  bill.    It  must  be  defeated. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hall!. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
H.R.  10113,  and  I  think  it  is  a  further 
demonstration  how  far  down  the  road 
we  have  gone  toward  one-party  autocra- 
cy when  it  is  possible  for  this  kind  of 
legislation    to   reach    the    floor    of    the 


House  This  bill  bypasses  the  normal 
appropriation  process  and  permits  one 
man  to  dole  out  public  works  projects 
according  to  where  he  thinks  they 
should  go  and  without  any  concurrence 
or  approval  by  the  Congress. 

Whatever  gives  Congressmen  the  wild 
notion  that  the  executive  branch  would 
play  politics  with  the  $900  million  au- 
thorized to  be  spt-nt  by  him  in  this  bill'' 
The  simple  fact  is  that  this  is  exactly 
what  he  did  with  the  $50  million  author- 
ized under  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture food  stamp  pilot  program,  which 
contains  the  same  kind  of  authority 
which  we  have  under  consideration  today 
in  the  standby  public  works  bill.  In  ad- 
dition we  are  reneging  on  additional  leg- 
islative responsibilities  which  are  con- 
stitutionally ours  alone. 

In  fact,  the  food  stamp  pilot  program 
served  as  a  testing  ground  for  the  stand- 
by public  works  bill.  It  showed  the 
Chief  Executive  how  much  he  could  "get 
by  with,"  and  how  far  he  could  play 
politics  with  public  funds. 

And.  Mr.  Chairman,  he  found  out  he 
could  do  quite  well.  Of  the  26  congres- 
sional districts  selected  for  participa^ 
tion  in  the  food  stamp  program,  25  are 
represented  by  Democrats.  One  would 
think  that  all  of  the  needy  unemployed 
people  in  the  United  States  live  in  con- 
gressional districts  represented  by  Dem- 
ocrats. Not  just  ordinary,  everyday,  run- 
of-the-mill  Democrats  mind  you.  But 
the  chairmen  of  some  of  our  most  power- 
ful committees,  and  in  fact,  the  ma- 
jority leader  himself. 

Democrat  districts  were  selected 
which  are  not  even  classified  as  de- 
pressed areas,  while  Republican  districts 
including  one  with  the  highest  unem- 
ployment rate  in  the  United  States  were 
turned  down — in  fact  ignored.  Yet  this 
is  the  same  authority  which  the  admin- 
istration now  seeks  today.  Today  food 
stamps.  Tomorrow,  public  works  proj- 
ects. Who  knows  what  the  day  after 
tomorrow? 

And  let  me  assure  my  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  lest  they  lick 
their  chops  over  the  expectation  of  hand- 
outs from  their  leader,  that  he  is  going 
to  be  quite  selective  over  whom  he  be- 
stows these  projects.  "How  did  you  vote 
on  foreign  aid?  How  do  you  stand  on 
government  medicine?  What  is  your 
attitude  on  the  farm  bill?"  These  are 
going  to  be  .some  of  the  political  con- 
siderations that  go  into  the  selection  of 
public  works  projects;  and  I  might  add 
that  the  answers  to  these  questions  will 
play  a  far  more  important  part  than  the 
degree  of  unemployment,  or  whether 
your  district  is  classified  as  depressed  or 
not. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Members  en 
this  side  of  the  aisle  along  with  the  dis- 
enchanted on  the  other  side  are  oppos- 
ing the  kind  of  authority  which  the  ad- 
ministration seeks  today?  It  is  like  the 
Ozarks  fisherman  who  was  amazed  at 
the  struggling  of  a  fish  he  caught. 
"What  you  .squirming  for,  little  fish?"  he 
asked.  "I  ain't  going  to  do  nothing  but 
gut  you." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  for  one,  do  not  pro- 
pose for  the  district  I  represent  in  south- 
west Mis.souri  to  be  gutted.  We  have  a 
regular  authorization  and  appropriation 
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process  whereby  the  Congress  considers 
public  works  projects,  holds  hearings, 
considers  budgetary  limitations,  and  then 
makes  decisions.  The  success  of  this  ap- 
proach was  demonstrated  only  2  weeks 
ago  today  when  we  passed  the  public 
works  appropriation  bill. 

FHirthermorc.  let  me  point  out  that 
Senate  Report  No.  1908,  published  Au- 
gust 22,  1962,  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  Appropriation.s.  has  rec- 
ommended that  the  executive  authority 
now  permitted  in  the  handling  of  the 
food  stamp  program  be  .scuttled  and  that 
we  revert  to  the  normal  legislative  proc- 
ess. The  report  states  that  beginning 
in  fiscal  year  1964  "the  program  cost  of 
the  food  stamp  plan  also  be  justified  and 
appropriated  for  in  the  regular  manner." 

Mr  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  the  same 
recommendation  is  applicable  to  the  bill 
before  the  House  today,  and  that  the 
Members  refuse  to  grant  this  additional 
power  grab  to  the  executive  branch. 

It  is  poor  practice.  It  establishes  a  bad 
tradition  and  precept,  and  is  poor  legis- 
lation, I  trust  our  di.scerning  colleagues 
will  exerci.se  their  judgment  and  vote  it 
down. 

Mr  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr  Chairman. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr   Riehl- 

MAW], 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr  Chairman,  this 
bill  is  noble  in  its  intent,  that  of  putting 
the  unemployed  back  to  work,  but,  I 
fear,  seriously  misguided  in  iis  approach. 

Stripped  to  its  barest  essentials,  it 
represents  a  make-work  program  in  the 
finest  tradition  of  the  WPA. 

There  are  several  rea.sons  why  I  be- 
lieve this  is  unsound  legislation  This 
bill  would  not  achieve  its  stated  purr>ose 
that  of  providing  immediate  work  for  a 
substantial  number  of  unemployed 
Public  work.s  construction  has  never  been 
effective  in  achieving  de.'^ired  re.<:ults  dur- 
ing an  economic  recession.  There  is  a 
normal  period  of  from  several  months 
to  2  or  more  years  between  the  time  a 
project  IS  financed  and  the  work  is  ac- 
tually begun. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  reviewed 
governmental  activity  during  the  reces- 
sion of  1958  and  reports  that  tlie  de- 
liberate antirecession  actions,  such  as 
this  would  be.  while  including  some  of 
the  largest  items  in  terms  of  expendi- 
tures, actually  made  an  extremely  small 
contribution  in  relation  to  their  budget 
cost  or  were  poorly  timed. 

This  appears  to  be  borne  out  by  the 
testimony  in  support  of  this  bill.  Even 
the  most  optimistic  predictions  indicate 
that  it  would  create  a  maximum  of 
125  000  jobs  which  would  last  2  years  at 
the  very  outside.  With  unemployment 
restmg  at  4  milhon  it  can  readily  be  seen 
that  tliis  bill  would  not  begin  to  scratch 
the  surface  Yet  it  is  represented  as  a 
major  effort  to  overcome  the  present 
problem  of  unemployment.  I  am  afraid 
this  is  little  moie  than  a  cruel  hoax.  Its 
expenditure  of  $900  million — which 
would  have  to  be  added  to  the  national 
debt — would  be  too  high,  and  its  impact 
on  unemployment  would  be  too  little  and, 
as  has  traditionally  been  the  case,  too 
late. 

In  addition,  this  bill  would  establish 
another  Federal  agency,  a  new  level  of 


bureaucracy  which  would  coordinate  and 
accelerate  public  works  programs.  To 
put  It  as  nicely  as  I  know  how,  such  an 
agency  is  totally  unnecessary. 

The  bill  would  affect  only  those  areas 
of  the  country  which  have  been  ofBcially 
designated  as  economically  depressed. 
It  is  not  aimed  at  solving  their  long- 
range  unemploj-ment  problems.  It  is  at 
most  a  temporary  palliative  which  will 
have  provided  a  very  small  percenias-'c 
of  the  unemployed  with  limited  job  op- 
portunities and,  in  a  day  and  age  when 
we  need  to  establish  national  spending 
priorities  as  never  before,  will  have  re- 
sulted in  the  construction  of  such  vital 
items  as  local  streets  and  sidewalks. 

Anotlier  important  rea.son  for  my  per- 
sonal opposition  to  this  bill  is  that  it 
further  surrenders  congressional  con- 
trol of  the  Nation's  purse  strings.  It 
gives  the  President  unprecedented  blan- 
ket authority  to  use  appropriated  funds 
in  such  amounts  as  he  may  determine 
for  programs  and  projects  of  such  types 
and  at  such  locations  as  he  may  select. 
This  bill  may  not  have  much  p>otential 
for  benefiting  the  economy,  but  its  po- 
litical potential  is  undeniable. 

Furthermore,  it  must  be  noted  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  just  re- 
leased nearly  $2  billion  additional  obli- 
gational  authority  to  the  States  under 
the  Federal-aid  highway  program  for 
the  current  fiscal  year.  This  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  highway  funds  for 
this  year  and  will  pump  a  substantial 
sum  into  the  Nation's  economy.  We  also 
know  that  there  are  $2  5  billion  of  funds 
available  to  the  administration  under 
previous  coneressional  authorizations 
which  could  be  utilized  to  bolster  the 
economy 

FYankly.  Mr  Chairman,  it  seems  in- 
credible to  me  that  a  bill  of  this  kind  is 
even  beine  considered  at  this  point  In 
time  when  the  failure  of  Federal  make- 
work  projects  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated and  when  one  of  the  major  de- 
terrents to  a  much  needed  tax  cut  is  the 
prospect  of  a  $9  or  $10  billion  deficit  this 
year  on  top  of  a  $7  billion  deficit  last 
year.  By  continuing  this  type  of  irre- 
sponsible activity,  we  are  only  prolong- 
ing the  day  when  we  will  come  to  grips 
with  our  really  deep-seated  economic 
problems. 

What  our  economy  needs  more  than 
anything  else  is  a  dose  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility in  Government  accompanied  by  a 
thorough  revision  of  the  tax  structure  to 
encourage  capital  investment,  to  pro- 
mote rrowth  and  modernization  of  busi- 
ness and  to  offer  needed  relief  to  the 
individual  taxpayer. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr  Chairman. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Bennett], 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  title  of  this  lecislation 
were  changed  to  read :  "The  Poreien 
and  Domestic  Public  Works  Act,  1962," 
there  would  be  little  doubt  about  its  pas- 
sage in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  word  "foreign"  in  any  legislation 
that  comes  before  this  body  gives  it  a  bi- 
partisan flavor  that  attracts  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  feel  very 
strong  obligations  to  commit  our  Treas- 
ury and  our  taxpayers  to  countries 
across   the  seas.     So   I  suggest   to   my 


friend  from  Minnesota  if  he  has  any 
doubt  about  this  bill  passing  today,  he 
merely  offer  an  amendment  to  change 
the  title,  calling  it  the  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Public  Works  Act.  1962,  and  in- 
crease the  amount  to  $1,800  million,  so 
that  $900  million  may  be  spent  overseas 
and  S900  million  may  be  had  by  our  own 
people  He  will  thereby  assure  its 
passage 

Mr.  BLATNIK  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  BENNETT  of  Michigan,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr,  BLATNIK.  Is  the  gentleman  sug- 
gestmg  that  his  side  of  the  aisle  that  is 
overwhelmingly  opposed  to  this  meas- 
ure would  be  enticed  or  induced  to  sup- 
port this  bill  if  we  added  the  word  "for- 
eign"? If  he  could  convince  us  that  we 
could  get  support  from  that  side,  I  would 
certainly  support  the  gentleman  s 
amendment. 

Mr.  BENN^ETT  of  Michigan,  I  have 
not  suggested  which  side  of  the  aisle 
would  be  most  attracted.  I  must  say 
that  the  votes  that  have  been  cast  here 
on  foreign  aid  programs  are  pretty  well 
equal  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  A  strong 
minority,  which,  fortunately.  Is  increas- 
ing year  by  year  but  is  still  a  minority, 
is  opposed  to  this  kind  of  continued 
abuse  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

I  was  asked  a  question  yesterday. 
What  is  the  relationship  between  the 
pending  bill  and  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  program?  Those  are  two 
separate  bills. 

Let  me  briefly  tell  you.  If  my  colleagues 
will  reflect  for  a  few  moments  about  the 
effects  of  our  foreign  aid  program  upon 
our  own  citizens. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  bill  has  been  re- 
ferred to  a^  a  boondoggle."  The  money 
we  have  spent  on  foreign  aid  pi-ograms 
has  been  "bamboozle"  money.  I  would 
call  it.  It  has  been  wastefuUy  spent  for 
the  most  part,  almost  always  uneco- 
nomicaliy  spent,  and  m  many  cases 
fraudulently  spent.  But  still  we  go  on 
and  on  appropriating  money  and  spend - 
mg  It  for  foreign  aid  programs.  "We  are 
giving  it  to  dishonest  and  corrupt 
politicians  all  over  the  face  of  the  globe 
and  justify  it  on  the  ground  .that  some- 
how or  other  it  is  gouig  to  help  keep 
world  peace.  It  has  been  wishful  think- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  pet  to  the 
point  as  to  how  I  connect  these  programs 
with  the  pending  bill.  This  foreign  aid 
program  of  ours  has  been  used  to  build 
factories — manufacturmg  plants — in 
practically  every  countr>-  in  tlie  world. 
A.s  a  re-sult  of  it  they  have  modern,  up- 
to-date  manufacturing  plants  because 
they  have  had  American  money,  whether 
it  has  been  under  the  pomt  4  pro- 
gram whether  it  has  been  money  from 
the  International  Bank  or  the  Export - 
Import  Bank  or  from  any  of  a  dozen 
lending  or,  more  accui'ately,  giving  agen- 
cies of  this  Crovernment.  So,  the  Jap- 
anese today  have  manufacturing  plants 
that  are  not  antiquated  as  compared  to 
ours.  In  fact,  the  Japanese  have  many 
manu.'acturing  plants  today  with  as- 
sembly lines  ai:id  productive  capacity 
that  equal  or  exceed  our  own.  They 
have  got  the  machinery,  they  have  got 
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the  plants,  and  they  have  gotten  most  of 
it  with  our  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  top  of  that  the 
Japanese  pay  their  workers  a  substanti- 
ally lower  wage  rate  than  our  people  are 
paid.  What  has  been  the  result?  They 
produce  as  effectively,  they  produce  as 
efficiently  as  we  do.  and  they  put  their 
goods  on  our  shores  duty  free  and  under- 
sell the  goods  that  are  manufactured  by 
our  workers  in  our  industries.  Thus  our 
workers  and  industries  are  put  out  of 
business.  That  is  what  has  happened  to 
the  domestic  iron  mining  industry,  which 
is  a  most  important  industry  in  this 
country,  and  of  which  a  substantial  part 
lies  in  my  congressional  district.  There 
is  also  a  substantial  segment  of  this  in- 
dustry in  the  congressional  district  repre- 
sented by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Blatnik]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  effects  of  this  disastrous 
type  of  competition  that  we  have  had 
resulting  from  the  giving  of  our  own 
money  to  foreign  countries  that  has 
caused  so  much  unemployment  in  our 
own  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.     Mr.  Chairman. 

1  yield    the    gentleman    1    additional 
minute. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Would 
the  gentleman  from  Mirmesota  I  Mr. 
BlatnikI  yield  me  additional  time'' 

Mr.  BLATNIK.    I  yield  the  gentleman 

2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  substantial  part  of  the  un- 
employment we  have  today  is  caused  by 
our  free  trade  program,  and  I  do  not 
mean  the  free  trade  program  that  was 
brought  in  here  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  passed  a  few  weeks 
ago.  I  am  not  talking  about  that  pro- 
gram at  all.  It  is  the  present  program 
that  has  put  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  workers  out  of  their  jobs  and 
put  hundreds  of  plants  either  out  of 
business  or  caused  them  to  substantially 
reduce  their  operating  capacities.  You 
will  know  it  if  you  wull  make  a  survey 
of  your  own  districts. 

So  I  ask  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  look  around  in  their  own  congres- 
sional districts  and  see  for  themselves 
the  inroads  that  this  insidious  foreign 
trade  policy  has  made  upon  the  workers 
and  upon  the  industries  in  their  own 
territories.  They  will  have  no  difficulty 
finding  a  direct  connection  between  our 
large  and  persistent  unemplojnnent  and 
ihe  reciprocal  trade  legislation,  which 
in  larga  measure  is  responsible  for  our 
troubles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  recent  weeks  has  sought  to 
multiply  our  unemployment  difficulties 
by  enacting  a  trade  bill  which  com- 
pletely abrogates  the  power  of  Congress 
to  regulate  foreign  trade.  It  gives  the 
President  of  the  United  States  arbitrary 
authority  to  reduce  tariffs  in  his  sole 
discretion  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress or  anyone  else.  It  is  a  delegation 
of  more  power  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  time  of  peace  than  has 
ever  been  heretofore  granted  to  any 
President  in  the  entire  history  of  our 


country.  This  excessive  grant  of  power 
gives  him  a  stranglehold  over  the  en- 
tire economic  life  of  our  Nation. 

Many  of  those  who  supported  that 
vast  delegation  of  authority  to  the 
President  are  the  very  ones  who  are 
complaining  that  this  public  works  bill 
authorizing  the  expenditure  of  $900  mil- 
lion is  an  excessive  grant  of  authority  to 
the  President.  By  comparison,  this  lat- 
ter bill  is  peanuts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  principal  differ- 
ence between  the  recent  trade  bill  passed 
by  the  House  and  the  pending  legisla- 
tion is  that  the  trade  bill  will  bring  about 
additional  unemployment.  The  pend- 
ing public  works  bill  will  provide  addi- 
tional employment.  The  trade  bill  will 
create  additional  jobs  for  people  in  for- 
eign countries.  The  pending  bill  will 
create  jobs  for  American  citizens.  I  do 
not  contend,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
enactment  of  this  public  works  bill  is 
the  cure-all  for  our  problems.  I  recog- 
nize that  its  effect  will  be  temporary. 
The  real  and  only  cure  for  the  curse  of 
a  large  part  of  our  continued  and  per- 
sistent unemployment  is  the  enactment 
of  realistic  and  effective  tariff  and  quota 
regulations  which  will  at  least  give  the 
American  producer  and  the  American 
workingman  an  even  chance  with  the 
foreign  producer  and  the  foreign  worker. 
Is  it  unfair  to  ask  for  this  consideration? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett] has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Bailey  1. 

Mr.  BAILEY  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  10113. 

I  consider  this  bill  as  one  of  the  most 
important  measures  in  our  fight  to  re- 
duce unemployment  It  will  contribute 
more  to  the  economic  rehabilitation  of 
the  areas  of  chronic  unemployment  than 
any  other  single  piece  of  legislation  we 
have  had  before  us  during  the  87th 
Congress. 

We  lose  much  of  the  effectiveness  of 
both  the  ARA  and  community  facilities 
acts  if  we  fail  to  approve  of  this  bill. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted,  and  fully  imple- 
mented, it  will  enable  many  communities 
in  West  Virginia  to  speed  up  construc- 
tion of  vital  community  facihties.  The 
projects  I  have  in  mind  are  not  "boon- 
doggles." as  our  Republican  opposition 
would  like  to  have  us  believe. 

The  types  of  projects  that  are  im- 
mediately eligible  for  matching  grants  in 
my  areas  of  West  Virginia  are  all  of 
great  value.  Most  of  them  are  for 
modern  sewage  or  water  systems,  vital  to 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  local  com- 
munity. They  are  also  vital  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  communities  in 
Pennsylvania,  Kentucky.  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Missouri.  Tennessee.  Arkansas, 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.  These  proj- 
ects will  reduce  some  of  the  pollution 
which  the  Mississippi  eventually  carries 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  folks  hv- 
ing  along  the  lower  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
certainly  would  not  think  of  as  a  boon- 
doggle any  project  which  reduced  the 
pollution  flowin:?  past  their  front  doors. 

Of  prime  importance,  however,  are 
completion  of  sewer  and  water  projects, 


which  will  make  individual  communities 
more  attractive  for  economic  develop- 
ment. 

The  help  of  ARA  in  this  aspect  will  be 
more  effective  with  these  worthwhile 
community  improvements.  Our  man- 
power retraining  program  will  be  more 
meaningful  if  jobs  become  available  at 
home  for  the  new  skills  that  will  be  de- 
veloped. 

This  is  a  vital  bill;  a  bill  that  will 
provide  a  capital  investment  in  America 
that  will  pay  dividends  for  years  to  come. 

I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duty  to  the 
ideals  of  our  Nation  if  I  failed  to  take 
exception  to  the  25-minute  tirade  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer  1 
when  he  played  the  role  of  hatchetman 
on  H.R.  10113. 

I  am  sure  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee will  not  be  misled.  It  is  generally 
known  that  a  large  number  of  his  con- 
stituents are  coupon-clipping  bondhold- 
ers many  of  them  from  my  State  of  West 
Virginia.  After  they  had  bled  our  State 
diT.  they  then  moved  to  his  State,  a  tax- 
payer's haven,  to  avoid  paying  taxes. 
They  would  be  expected  to  send  an  "eco- 
nomic royalist"  to  Congress. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
cline to  yield.  I  tried  three  times  yester- 
day to  get  the  gentleman  to  yield  to  me. 
and  he  declined. 

Mr.  CRAMER  Mr  Chairman,  per- 
haps I  should  ask  that  the  words  be 
taken  down.  He  cannot  castigate  the 
people  in  my  district  without  my  hav- 
ing something  to  say  about  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  ask  that  the  words  be 
taken  down? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  again  ask  the 
gentleman  if  he  will  yield  to  me  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  .said  I  would  not  yield. 
He  has  time  over  there. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  de- 
clines to  yield. 

Has  the  gentleman  from  Florida  de- 
manded that  any  words  be  taken  down, 
and  if  so,  will  he  state  the  words? 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Cramer  1. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
approached  this  legislation  from  what 
I  believed  was  an  impartial  attitude  and 
made  my  statement  on  the  basis  of  what 
the  bill  does  or  does  not  do.  I  have  not 
injected  politics  into  this  matter  and  cer- 
tainly have  not  tried  to  belittle  any 
Member  or  his  district  or  the  people  of 
his  district.  I  do  not  think  the  debate 
should  sink  to  such  levels  as  that.  The 
characterization  of  me  as  an  "economic 
royalist "  is  amusing  although,  I  am  sure 
not  so  intended.  I  can  only  interpret  it 
to  mean  a  loyal  adherent  to  strict  econ- 
omy— or  a  believer  in  the  principle  that 
every  man  should  be  the  royal  or  ruling 
or  determining  factor  in  his  own  eco- 
nomic destiny  if  it  is  intended  to  apply 
to  my  beliefs. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia that  the  people  of  my  district  are 
proud  of  the  fact  that  they  clip  cou- 
pons.   They    have    had    the    intestinal 
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fortitude  and  they  are  good  and  frugal 
enough  Americans  to  be  able  to  .save 
their  money  and  invest  it  and  provide 
for  themselves  when  they  retire.  What 
is  wrong  with  that.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia?  How  else 
would  private  enterprise,  how  else  would 
enterprise  in  the  great  State  of  West 
Virginia,  or  any  other  State  get  along  if 
it  were  not  for  these  people  who  saved 
their  money  and  invested  it  in  private 
enterprise  through  the  stock  market,  and 
thus  provided  jobs  for  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  work  in  this  Nation? 
How  else  would  taxes  be  collected  to  pay 
for  the  many  programs  to  help  employ- 
ment such  as  area  development,  which 
I  supported,  and  manpower  retraining. 
which  I  supported,  as  well  as  the  $4  8 
billion  public  works  appropriation  bill 
already  passed,  which  I  supported,  as 
well  as  the  biennial  public  works  au- 
thorization bill  which  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  get  our  committee  to  consider 
this  year  to  the  extent  of  $5  billion  in 
sound  projects,  which  I  would  support  if 
brought  out?  So  I  think  this  debate 
ought  to  be  on  the  level  of  the  merits, 
not  attacks  on  a  Member  or  his  district 
or  his  people  back  home. 

I  am  glad  the  gentleman  had  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  people  of  my 
district  being  frugal.  There  are  how- 
ever 100.000  of  them  out  of  455.000  on 
social  .security.  II  you  call  them  rich. 
I  would  not  agree  with  you.  But  they 
are  good,  frugal  Americans  and  they  are 
not  asking  for  handouLs  or  Federal  Gov- 
ernment grants  to  projects  that  are  tra- 
ditionally local  with  the  Federal  con- 
trol that  re.sults. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  8  minat^s  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr  GravI. 

Mr.  GR.AY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
come  to  th(  close  of  the  debate  on  this 
most  important  bill.  I  think  the  ques- 
tion is  whet  her  or  not  we  are  willing  to 
help  the  4  million-plus  unemployed  in 
America.  We  have  had  a  lot  of  extra- 
neous issues  injected  into  this  debate  I 
think  it  all  Ixjils  down  to  the  simple 
question.  Are  we  going  to  give  Americans 
who  need  help  the  most  a  little  hope 
Yes,  a  decent  chance  to  eain  a  decent 
living? 

I  would  .'.ay  in  all  seriousness  to  my 
friends  who  are  in  opposition  to  this  bill 
that  I  think  if  they  will  listen  to  this 
poem  I  am  going  to  recite  they  will  rise 
up  today  and  aid  us  in  passing  this  bill. 
Listen  to  these  words: 

I  once  had  t.  neighbor  who  built  a  wall, 
A  wall  unfriendly,  grim  and  tall: 
But  I  felt  this  neighbor  could  not  be  bad, 
Perhaps    the   man   was   timid,   or   even   sad. 

So  I  built  a  tower  by  his  wall  so  grim. 
Then  I  look'?d  down  and  smiled  on  him. 
This  timid  man's  heart  was  noble  and  great — 
He  broke  the  wall   and  built  a   gate. 

Would  it  not  be  wonderful  if  all  of  us 
today  would  tear  down  this  wall  around 
our  hearts  and  our  districts  and  build 
a  gate  and  open  up  this  gate  saying  to 
those  who  are  out  of  work,  "Yes,  we  want 
to  help  you.  We  are  going  to  give  you 
a  chance  to  earn  a  livelihood  for  your- 
selves and  your  families."  I  believe  if 
we  would  do  that  today  there  would  no 
question  but  that   this  bill  would  pass 


without  a  roUcall  vote  and  instead,  by 
unanimous  action  of  the  House. 

The  argTiment  is  advanced  here  that 
this  IS  going  to  throw  the  budget  out  of 
balance.  Where  is  the  money  coming 
from,  we  have  heard  time  and  again. 
Let  me  tell  you  where  it  is  coming  from. 
You  are  paying  the  cost  of  this  program 
today.  Let  me  give  you  my  own  State 
of  Illinois  as  an  example.  Get  this,  if 
you  will,  please.  Illinois  is  spending 
over  $300  million  for  relief  and  related 
welfare  programs.  One-third  of  the 
entire  cost  of  this  bill  will  be  paid  by 
the  State  of  lUinois  this  year  in  relief 
and  welfare  programs.  The  Illinois  Leg- 
islature had  to  call  a  special  session 
for  this  year  and  raise  the  sales  tax  to 
almost  4  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  we 
are  still  going  to  be  about  $100  million 
short.  Where  is  this  money  to  come 
from?  Much  of  it  is  going  to  come 
from  matching  funds  from  the  Federal 
Government,  which  means  this  Congress 
will  have  to  appropriate  for  the  State 
of  Illinois  alone  oetween  $100  million 
and  $150  million  for  relief  and  wel- 
fare programs  for  1  year.  I  say  to  you 
today  this  is  not  a  question  of  unbal- 
ancing the  budget.  This  is  a  question 
of  balancing  the  human  budget.  And  I 
am  surprised  that  so  many  people  will 
stand  here  asking  about  where  the  money 
is  coming  from,  when  you  are  paying  it 
today  in  funds  that  are  not  returnable. 

The  new  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration is  doing  a  good  job  with  the 
complicated  law  they  have  to  administer 
and  the  amount  of  funds  with  which 
they  have  to  work,  I  am  holding  before 
me  a  chart  that  will  illustrate  beyond 
a  doubt,  what  ARA  and  Government  as- 
sistance can  and  is  doing  for  an  area. 
Carbondale,  111.,  was  fortunate  enough  to 
get  the  Technical  Tape  Corp.,  of  New 
Rochelle,  N.Y.,  to  open  a  plant  expan- 
sion With  a  $455,000  loan  we  will  bring 
approximately  600  to  1.000  new  jobs  into 
this  area  with  annual  payrolls  of  $4.- 
333.000.  In  addition,  for  a  $455,000 
Government  loan  we  will  bring  back  to 
the  Federal  Government  $226,800  in 
yearly  income  taxes.  We  will  save  the 
Govermnent  $343,000  in  unemployment 
insurance.  The  welfare  savings  will 
amount  to  $96,000  a  year,  and  rent  to 
the  community  will  amount  to  $30,000. 
Which  means  that  for  a  $455,000  loan 
that  is  going  to  be  paid  back  with  interest 
the  first  year  we  get  back  $600,000  and 
some  odd  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
bring  in  $4  million  in  payrolls  every 
year. 

This  is  a  planned  expansion.  It  does 
not  exist  today.  This  one  vehicle  of  a 
Uttle  Government  aid  has  been  an  incen- 
tive. It  is  planned  to  expand  an  exist- 
ing industry  and  bring  new  jobs.  So  I 
say  to  you  if  we  can  pass  this  bill  today 
and  provide  the  $900  million,  we  will  give 
many  incentives  to  these  small  communi- 
ties where  there  is  unemployment  and 
make  these  areas  more  attractive  to  in- 
dustry and  bring  back  untold  dollars  in- 
to the  Federal  Treasury.  So  this  is  not 
a  handout.  This  is  not  a  dole.  It  is  a 
program  that  is  going  to  help  every 
American.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
putting  money  into  one  district  and 
hardly  anything  in  another.    To  give  you 


an  example,  my  district  has  lo.st  80,000 
people  since  World  War  II  by  the  census. 
Where  have  they  gone''  They  have  gone 
to  Carlsbad,  N.  Mex.,  to  New  York  City. 
Detroit.  Chicago,  and  other  places. 
When  an  unemployed  person  goes  into 
your  district  he  is  competing  with  you 
or  your  workers  and  if  he  is  not  for- 
tunate enough  to  get  a  job,  that  unem- 
ployed person  is  going  to  be  on  your  re- 
lief rolls  and  surely  get  a  handout  m 
your  district.  So  this  is  not  an  area  mat- 
ter. This  is  not  a  district  matter.  This 
is  a  matter  that  affects  every  person  in 
every  district 

I  have  one  other  point  in  closing  I 
cannot  help  getting  a  little  partisan  here, 
because  in  the  1960  campaign  Mr.  Nixon 
came  to  my  district  and  Mr.  Goodell.  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  I  do  not  see 
him  on  the  floor,  but  he  came  into  my 
district  in  what  was  known  as  the  so- 
called  truth  squad.  You  remember  they 
followed  Mr.  Kennedy  around  and  they 
were  supposed  to  tell  the  truth  and  were 
telling  what  the  Republicans  were  going 
to  do  if  they  were  elected  and  what  the 
President  was  going  to  do.  They  said  to 
my  people — 30.000  unemployed — they 
said  give  us  a  Republican  Congress,  give 
us  a  Republican  President,  and  we  will 
see  that  all  of  your  unemployed  get  back 
to  work.  But  oh,  what  a  change  today. 
Oh.  wnat  a  contrast  there  is  today,  when 
you  find  all  of  the  Republicans  standing 
here  saymg  no.  we  do  not  want  to  help 
you  p)eople.  No — we  do  not  want  to 
give  you  the  aid  we  promised  you  and 
you  need, 

I  a.Ti  reminded  of  the  famous  Elvis 
Presley  phonograph  record  entitled  on 
one  side;  "Oh,  I  Want  You,  I  Need  You, 
I  Love  You.'  Just  before  election  they 
play  this  song.  Oh,  but  after  the  cam- 
paign is  over  and  we  get  constructive 
legislation  on  the  floor  such  as  this  bill, 
they  come  down,  turn  the  record  over, 
and  play  the  other  side  entitled:  "I'll 
See  You  Later.  Alligator,"  f  ecause  we 
never  see  them  from  one  election  to  the 
other. 

So,  in  closing,  please  repent,  keep  your 
promises  and  above  all  help  those  who 
are  unable  to  stand  here  and  tell  you 
how  very  much  they  need  your  help. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  ;uch  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama    I  Mr.  JonesL 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  speak  briefly  in  support 
of  the  public  works  emploNTnent  bill, 
H.R.  10113.  now  before  the  House.  This 
bill  deserves  the  support  of  everyone  who 
is  concerned  over  the  plight  of  our  4  mil- 
lion jobless  men  and  women,  and  who 
wants  the  American  economy — the 
wealthiest  and  most  productive  economic 
system  the  world  has  ever  l^nown — to 
return  quickly  to  full  capacity  opera- 
tions. It  equally  deserves  the  support 
of  all  those  who  want  to  encourage  the 
development  of  towns  and  cities  of  everv- 
size  and  our  rural  areas  as  well,  and 
who  want  to  encourage  the  development 
of  our  great  natural  resources. 

I  have  followed  this  bill  very  closely 
from  the  time  it  was  introduced.  The 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  of  which  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  member,  held  extensive 
hearings   for   2   full    weeks   and    heard 
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every  shade  of  opinion  on  this  and  re- 
lated proposals.  I  have  discussed  it  with 
many  people  and  attended  every  one  of 
the  meetings  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee when  this  bill  was  considered.  I  am 
convinced  that  this  bill  reported  out  by 
our  committee  is  a  well-designed  piece 
of  legislation  which  will  effectively  help 
to  provide  jobs  for  the  unemployed 
through  the  construction  of  urgently 
needed  Federal.  State,  and  local  public 
works. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  spite  of  the  charges 
that  have  been  made  against  this  bill,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  actually  it 
is  a  relatively  modest  proposal.  How- 
ever, I  believe  it  is  fully  adequate  to  meet 
the  immediate  problem  facing  us  this 
year.  Next  year  the  Congress  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  study  the  economic 
situation  and  determine  whether  or  not 
additional  steps  need  to  be  taken. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  public  works  proposals  ad- 
vanced by  the  President  would  have  cost 
$2.6  billion  altogether.  The  bill  which 
has  passed  the  Senate  authorizes  $1.5 
billion.  The  bill  now  before  us  author- 
izes the  appropriation  of  $900  million. 
I  believe  that  our  committee  pared  away 
every  provision  about  which  there  could 
be  any  question  and  has  produced  a  truly 
soimd  piece  of  legislation.  Let  me  point 
out  that  there  are  no  standby  or  back- 
door financing  provisions  in  this  bill. 

The  funds  provided  by  this  bill  can 
be  used  to  start  or  accelerate  Federal 
projects  which  have  been  specifically 
authorized  by  the  Congress.  They  can 
also  be  used  for  50-percent  grants  to 
State  and  local  governments  to  start  or 
accelerate  any  local  public  works  for 
which  Federal  aid  is  now  authorized  ex- 
cept for  schools,  which  are  not  eligible. 
Thus,  these  grants  can  be  used  to  get 
half  of  the  cost  of  local  water  and  sewer 
projects,  hospitals,  public  buildings, 
streets  and  sidewalks,  and  the  like. 

To  assure  that  the  first  impact  will 
occur  in  places  where  unemployment  is 
most  severe,  a  project  must  be  located 
in  an  area  designated  under  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  or  one  which  has  had 
6  or  more  months  of  unemployment  for 
9  of  the  last  12  months.  Under  this  pro- 
vision, many  areas  in  my  own  State  of 
Alabama  will  be  eligible  for  aid.  Three- 
fifths  of  our  counties  and  the  cities  of 
Anniston,  Birmingham,  Gadsden,  Jas- 
per. Mobile,  Selma.  and  Talladega  will 
benefit  directly  by  the  jobs  this  bill  will 
create  and  the  community  facilities  that 
can  be  built  with  this  assistance. 

The  entire  Nation,  of  course,  will  bene- 
fit from  this  bill  through  the  additional 
incomes  it  will  generate  and  the  demand 
It  will  create  for  lumber,  iron  pipe, 
bricks  and  cement,  and  other  building 
materials.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  bill. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Knox  I. 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  to  make  some  inquiries  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  Mr,  RainsI. 
and  refer  to  an  extension  of  his  remarks 
which  appears  in  the  Record  of  August 
23.  The  gentleman  from  Alabama 
stated  in  his  remarks  that  this  bill  is  de- 
signed to  provide  a  prompt  expansion  of 
emplojTnent  in  those  areas  suffering  from 


the  most  serious  economic  problems.  It 
would  do  this  by  authorizing  the  appro- 
priation of  $900  million  to  build  Federal 
projects  which  had  been  authorized  by 
the  Congress  and  to  make  50  percent 
grants  for  a  wide  range  of  local  com- 
munity facilities.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  then  continued  his  statement 
by  saying: 

In  my  Judgment  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  these  projects 
would  be  fully  eligible  and  I  Insert  the  list 
in  the  Record. 

My  question.  Mr.  Rains,  is  what  cri- 
teria was  used  in  setting  up  the  tabula- 
tion of  different  projects  for  the  different 
areas  of  the  Nation? 

Mr.  RAINS.  The  list  that  I  included 
in  the  Record,  in  my  judgment,  without 
examining  the  specific  details  of  each 
particular  project  would  meet  the  criteria 
set  forth  in  this  bill,  would  be  eligible 
under  the  criteria  set  forth  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  KNOX.  It  appears  to  me  that 
there  are  many  areas  more  greatly  de- 
pressed that  have  submitted  projects  that 
have  been  approved  but  which  projects 
are  not  included  in  the  list. 

Mr.  FIAINS.  If  the  gentleman  will  re- 
fer to  my  remarks  further  he  will  see 
that  I  :;aid  there  were  many  other  proj- 
ects that  would  be  eligible.  I  did  not 
mean  this  to  be  an  all-inclusive  list  by 
any  manner  of  means;  in  fact,  I  think 
I  said  that  there  were  more  than  a  thou- 
sand localities  that  would  likely  be 
claimed  as  depressed  areas,  and  so  forth, 
would  likely  be  eligible  for  projects  under 
this  bill.  I  did  not  mean  to  give  the 
impression  that  this  list  which  I  secured 
was  all-incltisive. 

Mr.  ICNOX,  Of  cours^,  the  list  has  a 
heading:  "Proeram  of  Advances  for  Pub- 
lic Worses  Planning.  Projects  Planned  or 
Being  Planned  in  Areas  Eligible  for  Aid 
Under  H.R.  10113,  June  30,  1962. " 

Mr.  RAINS.  Those  are  the  ones,  as  I 
understand,  that  are  now  planned,  that 
are  now  ready  to  go  ahead  with,  that  are 
located  in  areas  which  would  be  eligible 
under  this  bill.  That  does  not  mean  to 
say  that  those  that  are  not  planned,  that 
could  be  planned  in  the  immediate 
future,  would  not  be  eligible.  I  think  it 
is  true  that  the  plan  of  this  bill  is  that 
it  must  act  fast,  and  that  we  should  be 
ready  to  go  within  12  months.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  doubt  about  that. 
This  list  is  jtist  an  indication  of  the  back- 
log of  local  public  works  which  have  been 
planned  or  are  being  planned  and  on 
which  they  would  be  ready  to  go  ahead 
promptly. 

Mr.  KNOX.  The  fact  remains  I  have 
two  areas  in  my  district  that  filed  their 
applications  in  1958,  they  have  been  ap- 
proved but  they  are  not  included  in 
the  list. 

Mr.  R.'MNS.  May  I  inquire  of  the  gen- 
tleman if  they  filed  their  applications  for 
advanced  public  works  planning. 

Mr.  KNOX.  That  is  correct.  It  came 
under  the  Com.munity  Facilities  Act. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Would  the  gentleman 
eive  me  the  names  of  the  places  I  will 
be  delishted  to  check. 

Mr.  KNOX.  Yes.  One  is  the  city  of 
Escanaba.  Mich  ,  and  the  other  is  Sault 
Ste.  Marie.  Mich. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Will  the  gentleman  in- 
form me  what  the  projects  were,  what 


they  were  applying  for,  whether  sewer 
and  so  forth? 

Mr.  KNOX.  Street  improvements, 
construction  of  bridges  across  a  power 
canal  sewerage  and  sewage  treatment 
plants,  dockage  facilities,  public  build- 
ings and  parks  and  other  small  items 
relative  to  public  improvements. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Is  the  gentleman's  area 
listed  by  the  Labor  Department  as  being 
a  so-called  depre.ssed  area? 

Mr.  KNOX.  My  entire  district  of  16 
counties  has  been  listed  as  available  for 
area  redevelopment  a.ssistance;  but. 
peculiarly,  and  for  some  reason  or  an- 
other, there  has  been  no  project  ap- 
proved in  the  area,  I  have  one  that  came 
back  that  was  from  the  county  of  Charle- 
voix, in  which  the  ARA  said  they  are  now 
eligible  but  they  have  to  submit  a  com- 
pletely new  plan,  and  if  they  do  not  do 
so  in  12  months  they  will  not  be  eligible. 
What  is  going  to  be  done  to  assist  the 
people  as  the  Congress  intended  it  was 
going  to  do? 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
while  I  do  not  have  all  the  informa- 
tion, if  I  may  have  his  permission  I  will 
be  delighted  to  see  if  I  can  check  on  it 
a  little  bit.  and  if  he  would  like  me  to  I 
will  give  whatever  information  I  can 
obtain  about  specific  situations  and  see 
if  this  bill  would  fit  in. 

Mr.  KNOX.  It  is  discouraging  when 
you  find  you  have  a  so-called  depressed 
area  under  the  ARA  philo.sophy.  Every 
county  in  my  congressional  district  is 
listed  as  a  depressed  area,  and  it  is  en- 
titled to  participate  under  ARA.  Yet 
you  do  not  find  one  project  in  the  16 
counties  in  the  listings  which  have  been 
set  forth  In  the  Record  as  of  Autrust  23. 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  call  the  cenMeman's  at- 
tention to  the  bottom  of  my  statement 
Inserted  in  the  Record,  where  I  said: 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  projects  phinned  under 
the  702  program  represent  only  a  .small  part 
of  the  great  number  of  facilities  which  could 
be  aided  under  this  bill,  but  it  Is  clear  evi- 
dence that  there  la  a  backlog  of  projects 
which  will  make  It  possible  to  create  em- 
ployment quickly. 

I  did  not  mean  by  that  to  say  that  was 
an  exclusive  list.  I  will  be  glad  to  check 
on  it,  and  if  I  can  find  any  information, 
I  will  give  it  to  the  gentleman.  I  did 
not  mean  to  be  understood  that  these 
were  to  be  the  only  projects  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  KNOX.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  must  say  I  certainly  sympathize  with 
the  great  concern  of  my  colleague  from 
the  adjoining  district  to  mine  in  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Bennett].  He  brought  out 
some  important  information  relative  to 
what  Congress  has  been  doing  as  far  as 
foreign  aid  is  concerned.  I  have  con- 
sistently voted  against  the  foreign  aid 
programs  that  have  been  approved  by 
the  Congress.  The  appropriation  of 
large  amounts  of  .American  dollars  that 
have  been  voted  by  the  Congress  to  aid 
so-called  foreign  countries  in  the  eco- 
nomic field  rubs  the  wrong  way  when 
we  find  this  money,  some  S5  billion,  is 
going  to  be  sent  over  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and  there  is  not  too  much,  if  any- 
thing, that  is  being  done  over  here,  ex- 
cept what  the  Congress  has  already 
done;  and  as  my  colleague  from  Calif or- 
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nia  I  Mr.  Baldwin!  said,  there  are  some 
$2 '2  billion  of  appropriated  funds  that 
are  unexpended,  plus  the  fact  that  my 
colleague  from  Ohio  [  Mr.  Ayres  ;  brought 
out  that  ther?  wa.s  some  $430  million  in 
the  Veterans  Admini.stration  that  has 
not  been  released. 

So  this  could  be  pumped  into  the  econ- 
omy of  the  areas  that  are  in  a  depressed 
status. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  KNOX.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr  CRAMER.  The  gentleman's  ques- 
tion touches  upon  exactly  the  point  that 
we  have  been  attempting  to  make,  and 
that  is  that  we  are  devotedly  concerned 
about  unemployment  too.  and  if  the  ad- 
ministration V  ould  go  forward  with  the 
presently  available  $2  5  billion  hiehway 
program  already  authorized  and  appro- 
priated for,  and  in  addition  to  that  the 
$2  9  billion  which  has  been  approved  for 
additional  highway  construction  and  for 
which  such  funds  could  be  u.sed  in  unem- 
ployment areas,  it  would  do  very  much 
more  good.  /Vlso  this  would  be  done 
under  programs  presently  approved  and 
which  are  pro\  en  program.s.  This  would 
do  more  good  than  what  is  being  pro- 
ix>sed  in  this  lull. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
may  I  just  maice  one  additional  observa- 
tion? 

Mr.  KNOX.  Let  me  comment  just  a 
moment  insofar  as  the  highway  program 
is  concerned.  Naturally,  that  will  go 
into  certain  areas  as  far  as  the  Inter- 
state System  is  concerned,  but  there  are 
a  tremendous  number  of  areas  in  my 
State  and  especially  in  my  congressional 
district  where  -he  Interstate  System  does 
not  in  any  manner  inject  itself.  I  feel 
constrained  to  vote  for  this  legislation  in 
an  endeavor  tc  bring  about  new  employ- 
ment for  the  people  in  the  depression 
areas  of  northern  Michigan. 

Mr.  CRAMER,  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  am  elad  the  gentleman 
brought  it  up  because  the  $2  9  bilhon 
was  for  all  types  of  hrahway  pro^irams. 
not  only  inters:  ate  but  the  .^BC  as  well — 
primary,  secondaiy,  rural,  and  urban. 
So  there  are  obviously  highways  in  your 
area  which  would  be  benefited  if  the  ad- 
ministration wanted  this  money  directed 
to  them.  May  I  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man one  additional  fact :  It  is  very  inter- 
esting— and  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama !  Mr.  Ra:ns1  discussed  it — to  note 
this  interesting  list  which  was  placed  in 
the  Record  on  August  23  of  advance 
planning  money  under  the  community 
facilities  pi-ogram.  It  is  very  interesting 
to  compare  thg.t  list  with  the  list  put  in 
the  record  of  our  hearings.  As  of  De- 
cember 31,  1961.  all  advanced  planning 
projects — and  note  it  eliminated  refer- 
ence to  all  schools,  although  schools  ai-e 
contained  in  this  list — it  is  even  more  in- 
teresting to  note  that  m  the  State  of 
Utah  there  are  .specifically  excluded  proj- 
ects at  Provo.  Utah,  for  a  spoi-ts  arena,  a 
pool,  and  at  Provo  there  is  also  a  project 
for  golf  course  improvement.  I  think  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  those  projects 
which  are  ehgitile  under  this  bill  unques- 
tionably were  eliminated  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  gentleman  of  projects  avail- 
able. 


Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the      gentleman      from      Ohio       ^r. 

MOELLER  1. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  add  my  voice  in  support  of 
HR  10113,  the  public  works  accelera- 
tion bill.  For  the  people  of  my  district. 
as  well  as  a  good  many  districts  through- 
out the  country,  this  bill  is  one  of  the 
most  important  on  the  House  Calendar 
this  session. 

Like  34  of  the  88  counties  in  Ohio — 
including  11  of  the  23  congi-essional  dis- 
tricts— the  7  counties  of  8.  \n  my  dis- 
trict whose  unemployment  problem  is 
great,  need  this  kind  of  forward-looking 
legislation. 

In  the  past  year  and  a  half  we  have 
seen  what  is  practically  the  first  real 
concerted  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  make  a  contribution  to 
the  economic  betterment  of  the  so-called 
depressed  areas  of  the  United  States. 

The  problem  of  high,  structural,  or 
chronic  unemployment  is  one  that  has 
defied  the  experts  in  this  country  since 
the  end  of  World  War  11  The  countries 
of  Western  Europe  have  maintained  a 
high  rate  of  economic  growth,  have 
attacked  the  problems  left  in  the  wake 
of  automation  and  technological  change. 
and  have  virtually  eliminated  their 
problem  of  chronic  unemployment^ — and 
in  so  doing  have  proven  conclusively  that 
it  is  not  necessary-  to  tolerate  3,  4,  5.  or  6 
percent  unemployment  in  a  modern 
industrial  economy 

The  United  States  has  been  slow  to 
take  action  to  attack  our  shameful  un- 
employment problem.  But  within  the 
last  18  months  and  with  the  inspired 
leadership  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion, we  have  enacted  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act  to  deal  with  long-temi 
growth,  and  start  the  areas  of  the  coun- 
try which,  so  far.  have  not  shared  in  the 
economic  progress  of  the  rest  of  the 
Nation,  on  the  road  to  a  brighter  eco- 
nomic future — but  with  emphasis  on 
long-tenn  industrial  development. 

The  second  major  economic  develop- 
ment mea.sure  enacted  during  the  last 
18  months  was  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act.  which  within 
the  next  3  years  should  retrain  nearly  a 
million  workers  in  the  United  States  for 
jobs  to  replace  the  ones  they  lost  throueh 
the  inevitable  process  of  technological 
change. 

This  public  works  accelei'ation  bill,  to 
me.  is  the  third  part  of  a  three-part 
package  of  economic  development  meas- 
ures enacted  by  the  Congress  to  allevi- 
ate the  hardship  of  unemployment  and 
start  the  economy  on  a  more  vigorous 
drive  to  include  these  depressed  areas  in 
the  mainstream  of  the  economic  life  of 
America  once  again. 

The  public  works  bill  will  really  do 
three  jobs:  It  will  act  as  a  major  stimu- 
lant to  the  economy  of  the  over  1.000 
areas  of  the  Nation  where  unemploy- 
ment is  over  6  percent;  it  will  directly 
put  people  to  work  at  constructive  jobs: 
and.  perhaps  most  important  of  all.  it 
will  help  provide  the  long-term  public 
facility  investment  so  vital  to  attract 
and  hold  private  industry  that,  in  turn, 
will  assure  a  permanent  improvement 
in  the  local  economy. 


This  is  certainly  no  revival  of  the  leaf- 
raking  boondoggles  of  the  1930's.  but 
would,  rather,  be  a  positive  antirecession 
measure  of  tremendous  benefit  to  nearly 
ever>-  community  and  city  in  7  of  the 
8  counties  in  my  district — where  unem- 
ploymert  ranges  from  9  to  17  percent 
of  the  work  force. 

By  providing  up  to  50-percent  grants 
to  spee<j  construction  of  such  vitally 
needed  capital  improvements  as  water 
and  sewer  systems,  water  storage  dams, 
hospitals,  city  and  county  buildings,  local 
streets  and  sidewalks,  recreation  and 
reclamation  projects,  sealing  of  aban- 
doned coal  nunes  to  prevent  further  acid 
pollution  of  rivers  and  streams,  et  cetera, 
this  bill  will  spell  the  difference  between 
parts  of  the  Nation  like  the  10th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Ohio  moving  out 
into  the  ;Tiainstream  of  our  economic  life, 
taking  a  full  part  in  the  economic  prog- 
ress of  America,  or  continuing  to  slip 
into  the  economic  shoals  and  tolerate 
the  shameful  unemploTnent  rates  of  the 
past. 

The  public  works  acceleration  bill,  in 
short,  represents  a  golden  opportumty 
for  my  district  to  start  life  again — and 
make  for  itself  and  its  children  a  better 
future  and  a  better  way  of  life. 

I  caanot  urge  the  Members  of  this 
body  toe  strongly  to  join  me  in  support- 
ing this  forward-looking  and  progressive 
measure 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Daniels  I. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr  Ciairman,  unemployment  in  our 
country  nas  been  intolerably  high  for  the 
past  5  years.  Millions  of  our  fellow 
citizens  have  been  forced  to  remain  idle 
not  because  of  laziness,  as  some  would 
have  us  believe,  but  because  of  aut^cma- 
tion.  foreign  competition,  relocation  of 
industry  shifts  in  market  demands,  and 
other  economic  changes.  It  seems  evi- 
dent that  certain  legislation  is  necessary 
if  the  benefits  of  these  economic  changes 
are  not  to  become  the  burdens  of  in- 
creased vvidespread  unemployment.  H.R. 
10113,  the  Public  Works  Coordination 
and  Acceleration  Act.  is  one  such  piece  of 
legislation. 

This  bill  now  before  the  House  will 
create  an  Office  of  Public  Works  Co- 
ordinaticn  and  Acceleration,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  provide  essential  informa- 
tion to  tne  Congress  and  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive concerning  public  work  backlogs, 
current  construction,  and  planning  for 
future  needs.  The  proposed  Office  will 
present  periodically,  but  at  least  once  a 
year,  to  the  Congress  and  the  President 
a  report  on  public  needs  of  the  Nation, 
along  with  stiggestions  on  the  alternative 
ways  in  which  these  requirements  can 
be  expeditiously  and  economically  met. 
At  present  no  Government  agency  has 
this  responsibility.  The  need  for  such 
an  office  is  obvious,  for  without  accurate 
informat;on  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment can  never  be  conquered. 

In  add:tion  to  the  estabhshment  of  an 
Office  of  Public  Works  Coordination  and 
Acceleration,  H.R.  10113  authorizes  an 
approprif  tion  of  $900  million  to  acceler- 
ate  the    construction   of   public    works. 
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thereby  overcoming  the  present  problem 
of  unemployment.  The  President  is  au- 
thorized to  use  these  funds  to  acceler- 
ate construction  activity  and  employ- 
ment both  on  direct  Federal  projects 
which  have  previously  been  authorized 
by  the  Congress  and  on  local  public 
works  construction  by  matching  Federal 
grants.  A  provision  of  the  bill  assures 
that  this  aid  will  be  used  for  projects 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  under- 
taken. It  also  requires  that  any  project 
aided  must  be  one  which  can  be  started 
promptly  and  the  bulk  of  the  employ- 
ment created  by  this  project  will  occur 
within  12  months  after  the  project  is 
started.  This  means  that  the  benefits 
of  the  bill  will  be  felt  quickly,  that  the 
effects  will  not  persist  beyond  the  period 
when  the  economy  needs  this  aid,  and 
that  disproportionately  large  projects 
will  be  ruled  out. 

Projects  eligible  for  assistance  under 
this  act  must  be  located  In  an  area 
cllRlble  for  economic  assistance  under 
sections  5<ni  and  'b^  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  or  in  a  community 
which  has  auffored  8  percent  or  more  un- 
employment for  9  out  of  the  past  12 
months,  Jersey  City,  an  Important  part 
of  my  dl.slrlct— the  14th  District  of  Nc^v 
Jersey— la  one  of  tho  41  major  arcM 
throutthout  the  United  StatcH  which  fall 
into  the  Jircond  calcaory. 

I  know  nrsLhand  that  the  unemployed 
cltUciui  of  Jersey  CUy— and  unfortu- 
nately they  arc  many— will  ureatly  bene- 
fit from  tlie  piMuiauc  of  t)Us  Iculdlatlon 
And  let  me  add  that  Jersey  CUy  and 
New  Jersey  will  lUso  benefit  from  the 
pttSflRtfp  of  this  bill,  for  not  only  will  men 
bo  employed,  but  they  will  be  employed 
on  such  neccMttry  projects  m  water  ami 
sewer  systems,  local  streets  and 
»ti*«et  repair,  public  bulldlnus— except 
■ohools— and  public  and  nonprofit  hos- 
pital conjilrucilon,  rvjrlhermore,  the 
entire  economy  will  be  stimulated  ns 
construction  materials  are  purchased 
ai\d  M  newly  created  Incomes  are  «i>onl 
and  rcspcnt,  Let  me  atfaln  cmphaslne 
that  the  unemployed  are  not  laiiy  people. 
Nothlnu  could  be  further  from  the  Irutiv 
I  know  personally  several  unemployed 
cltlsens  of  Jersey  City,  and  more  Indus- 
trious people  do  not  exist,  The  factors 
which  caused  their  unemployment  were 
all  out  of  their  contral. 

But  It  Is  not  Just  New  Jersey  which  l.s 
Romg  to  benefit  from  the  passaRo  of  this 
bill.  Every  citizen  Is  going  to  benefit 
from  It.  for  every  citizen  benefits  when 
his  neighbor  works,  when  roads,  build- 
ings, sewerage  and  pollutions  plants, 
and  so  forth,  are  constructed,  and  money 
Is  spent. 

For  these  reasons  I  urge  that  my  col- 
leagues join  with  the  majority  of  Amer- 
icans by  supporting  H,R.  10113. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Penn.sylvanla  (Mr. 
MooriixadI, 

Mr,  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  asked  for  this  time 
In  order  to  direct  a  technical  question 
about  this  legislation  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr,  Blat- 
NiKl,  the  author  of  the  legislation,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee: 

In  the  city  of  Plttaburgh  there  is  an 
unused  bridge  which  la  blocking  the  de- 


velopment of  Point  Park  in  the  Golden 
Triangle  of  Pittsburgh.  If  It  otherwise 
meets  the  test  for  eligibility  under  this 
legislation,  would  a  project  for  the  demo- 
lition of  this  bridge  be  eligible  for  a.s- 
sistance  under  this  legislation? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  may  I  ask  the  gentleman— and  it 
is  a  very  pertinent  question — who  owns 
the  bridge,  the  city,  or  is  it  a  State 
bridge? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
is  not  a  State  bridge.  I  believe  It  is  a 
county  bridge. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  If  it  i.s  a  county  bridge 
or  a  municipal  bridge  and  meets  the  eli- 
gibility requirements,  it  would  definitely 
be  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  act. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  LMr.  Fen- 
tonI. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Reiord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objrctiun 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennaylvunia? 

There  was  no  obi cc lion. 

Mr.  FENTON  Mr.  Cluuiimm,  yester- 
day I  ll.sleiu'd  to  Uio  dcliatc  uii  H  R 
10113  through  il.s  enllrety  and  have  also 
rend  U\  the  CnN(ini:.H.si<)NAi.  Rk  nun  t!r..' 
morning  (tome  of  the  in.'.ei  Uon.s  thai  wi-ic 
added  vuuler  unanimou.i  coiLscni 

Coming  from  the  12ih  C'niu.:if;i.sioim; 
District  of  I'enn.Hylvnnla.  Hi'huslkiU  .»iul 
Northumbt'ilaiui  Counlic.'*.  lui  lUfu  thui 
has  one  of  the  hlghe.st  \ineinpl(ivm«Mi! 
problem.s  in  the  country,  1  am  nnl\iiHll,N 
mtere.Hted  in  \\hal  Hit  10113  pmpo.Nf  , 
to  do. 

As  most  of  you  well  know  I  wti.n  the 
original  sponsor  of  the  Area  Rcdevi'lop- 
meni  Act  under  the  Ki.ienhown  wdinin- 
Istrallon  and  believe  I  know  munrlhinn 
of  the  prtibleins  which  the  Areu  Rcdevrl 
opinent  Act  is  NUpp"''«'d  to  I'ejni'dy 

For  yniir  informallon  the  tntul  nunUxM 
of  npplleatlon.i  nppnived  ulnee  the  pa-i- 
suHe  of  the  Area  Redevelopmrnl  Act  in 
r*ennsylvnnlt\  as  of  yr«t.rrdnv  are  1 .' 
loans  and  7  HintUs  m  the  aiuoiint  of 
$3,771,338;  17  loivivs  and  13  c.i  ivnt.s  ivpt'Hfd 
for  atul  which  have  not  been  approved  t<i 
date  are  li;  the  ainouiu  (^f  $u,ini»,(l.iH 

In  my  conBre.H.vlonal  di.vtrirt  thoir  wvw 
eight  appllcallons  for  loan.s  in  tlie 
amount  of  $017,473.  Api)roved  wfMc  five 
loatw  and  one  grant  In  th.e  total  amount 
of  $286,110.  One  loan  and  r.ranl  ha\i- 
not  yet  been  approved  In  the  amount 
of  $031,343.  Of  course,  these  are  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  fund.s  only.  I  might 
add  that  this  Is  not  much  for  a  chronic 
dlstres.sed  area.  Tliere  are  .several  rea- 
sons for  this  apparent  slowness  In  my 
opinion. 

Now  as  for  this,  H.R.  10113,  I  sin- 
cerely hope  It  will  do  all  the  fine  things 
that  the  proponents  say  it  will  do — we 
were  hopeful  that  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  would  also  do  a  Rood  Job. 

The  Congress  has  certainly  not  been 
stingy  with  appropriations  where  there 
Is  still  an  unobligated  and  unused  bal- 
aiKC  of  over  $2'j  billion  for  projects 
already  authorized 

We  were  told  yesterday  that  any  local 
community  that  Is  unable  to  put  up  50 
percent  for  a  project,  that  they  could 


receive  assistance  from  the  Community 
Facilities  Administration— particularly 
such  local  projects  as  sewers,  water,  side- 
walks, and  I  hope  sewage  disposal 
plants.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  a 
pure-stream  law  under  which  distressed 
local  communities  are  hard  pressed  to 
establish  sewage  disposal  plants  to  com- 
ply with  that  act.  Many  communiilo."  in 
my  district  are  in  such  a  predicament 
and  they  are  tr>'ing  to  do  something 
about  it.  They  have  already  asked  for 
planning  assistance.  If  this  bill  means 
anything,  let  them  act  in  those  areas  in 
my  district  and  just  not  make  promises. 
Do  not  let  it  become  a  political  gimmick. 

In  my  opinion  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  have 
received  a  great  deal  of  attention  and 
have  received  enormous  appropriations 
for  projects  beyond  the  comprehension 
and  imagination  of  the  people  in  areas 
such  as  mine  and  yet  they  will  be  able 
under  this  bill  to  qualify  for  projects 
already  aulhoitzed  If  they  can  comiilete 
such  iHojects  within  the  year  after  this 
bill  becomes  law.  I  fall  to  see  where 
this  will  pive  more  employment  beeau.se 
those  projects  are  u.sually  eon.strueted  by 
eontraet  and  any  additional  money  given 
them  tnay  aceelerale  the  work  but  I  feel 
sine  will  not  Inerea.te  the  employment. 

1  h,>  leiid.s  me  to  a  point  that  I  believe 
Is  veiv  important  If  the  propoi^ent,**  of 
tills  l)ill  tnean  what  they  nay— that  Is, 
where  ii  local  project  I.s  accepted  that 
the  ciiiitraetor  should  come  from  tht» 
local  commuiUty  lnvolV(«d,  and  certainly 
llie  Will  kern  on  that  proieet  should  he 
local  uiukinen  unemployed  woiker«  I 
,siis  I  Ills  beeau.-^e  mo.tt  of  the  new  |>o,st 
oMlcei  const nieted  In  my  dl.strlet  In  the 
pi\,st  ri  cr  n  yean*  have  beer^  by  eontrae- 
toi-.  (Mit.vide  my  dlKtilcl  who  brouitht  In 
Iheir  uui  employees.  In  very  few  In- 
.ttnnce.s  have  local  people  bet-n  hired.  X 
•incereh  hope  that  th(»s«'  In  ehnrMe  of  this 
proBiam  emiiloy  those  whom  the  bill 
intendiH 

Mr  AnrTTTNClXVMM  Mr  Chalrmai^, 
I  sleld  '.1  mInuieN  to  the  Mentleinaji  froni 
New  Y'Uk  !  Mr   nrcKrM  i 

Mr  MKCKI'IR  Mr  ('halinmJ\  1  mlt'ht 
l>(>s-,ililv  vole  for  llil.s  bill  and  other  Im- 
poitanl  leniNlntlon  tlmt  comes  b<'fore 
thiv  hiulv  pn)Vlded  you  had  the  Intent inal 
fniijtuili'  to  bring  In  with  It  a  lax  plat) 
to  pay  for  It  We  are  lalklnn  nlxmt  n  bill 
today,  "demngoKlng,"  If  I  may  u.se  that 
term,  that  !.•«  suppo.sed  to  ntd  people  who 
are  unemiiloyed  today  Hut  all  yon  are 
dnii,  :  I.'-  a,'*klnK  that  the  children  50  years 
from  now  pay  for  It.  In  good  con- 
.sclence  I  cannot  do  that.  I  say,  bring 
In  a  bill,  but  have  the  fortitude  to  brlnij 
in  with  it  a  tax  plan  to  pay  for  it 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  we  authorized 
$4  8  billion  In  foreign  aid.  I  said  at 
that  time  that  there  was  not  one  dime 
In  the  Treasury  to  pay  out  that  money. 
You  are  going  to  have  to  borrow  every 
dime  of  it  at  4  percent,  to  give  It  away 
all  over  the  world.  I  did  not  vole  for 
that.  Bring  In  a  tax  plan  for  tills  $900 
million  today  and  I  would  consider  It, 
but  I  shall  not  agree  to  put  It  on  the 
backs  of  the  children  of  unborn  genera- 
tions to  do  something  you  want  to  do 
today  Let  us  do  what  we  should  do  now. 
Let  us  ob.servc  Uioso  things  that  mode 
tills  country  great,  one  of  which  la  to  pay 
our  way  as  wc  go.  and  not  put  off  paying 
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for  it  100  or  200  years  from  now.  Our 
national  debt  ceiling  today  is  $308  bil- 
lion We  pay  $10  billion  of  interest  on 
this  national  debt.  Who  is  going  to  pay 
for  this?  You  and  I?  Nobody  in  this 
House  even  remotely  will  live  to  see  the 
day.  or  even  my  children  or  grandchil- 
dren. I  could  not  vote  for  this  bill  in  the 
way  in  which  it  is  offered  here.  I  could 
not  vote  for  the  foreign  aid  bill.  I  can- 
not vote  for  these  plans  for  the  simple 
reason  that  if  I  did,  my  conscience  would 
not  permit  me  to  sleep,  if  I  voted  for 
something  to  put  the  debt  on  the  backs 
of  the.se  yet  unborn  children.  Bring  In 
B  plan  to  pay  for  this  today,  but  not  to 
have  it  paid  for  by  future  generations. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr  AlcerI. 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  Join  my  colleagues  who  wrote  the 
minority  views  on  this  bill.  I  want  to 
limit  my  comments  at  this  time  directly 
to  one  particular  area  of  State  rights 
where  State  and  local  laws  would  be  vio- 
lated under  this  proposed  legislation,  to 
find  out  once  again  how  many  of  my 
colleagues  who  plead  from  the  well  of 
this  House  on  cUll  rlghta  arc  really  in- 
terested in  States  right*. 

I  refer  to  the  Davli-Dacon  Act  which 
Blvci  to  one  man  In  U;o  UnllPd  States 
the  sole  power  to  sot  wages  and  work- 
InH  conditions  on  highways,  buildings, 
and  public  works  regardless  of  local  laws 
and  the  local  economy.  And  this  will 
apply  almost  entirely  to  Ihc  $900  million 
sluhii  fund.  If  that  Is  what  it  Is  -and  It 
l(K)ks  like  It,  There  Is  no  Judicial  re- 
Mew  for  any  worker,  for  any  contractor, 
for  any  American  elll/,en,  under  which 
lie  can  go  to  court  to  appeal  from  the 
nibltrary  ruling  of  the  Labor  Secretary, 
who  Is  the  Judge,  the  prosecutor,  wnd  the 
Jury  In  setting  wages. 

This  violates  Slate  and  local  laws  and 
therefore  I  am  opjwscd  to  the  use  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  law.  which.  n»  you  well 
know.  Is  expanding  in  two  areas:  It  Is 
expanding  In  lt«  coverage  of  more  and 
more  project*,  wherever  there  Is  Federal 
money  Involved,  and  that  Includes  all  of 
this.  I  Judge:  and  also  It  Is  being  ex- 
panded by  the  Committee  on  Kdueallon 
and  Labor  evrtT  so  often  In  the  terms 
of  \[M  coverage.  And  frtnn  this  orbltrury 
expansion  and  arbitrary  setting  of  wages 
you  get  no  recourse  to  the  courts  of  the 
United  States. 

I  say  It  is  wrong  ond  I  simply  warn 
my  colleagues,  many  of  them  from  my 
part  of  the  country,  ft  om  the  South,  that 
that  Is  the  situation  in  this  bill  and  I 
hope  that  they  will  take  that  into  ac- 
count when  they  vote  on  this  bill, 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  IMr.  SchwencelI. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
had  time  yesterday  to  talk  on  this  bill 
and  I  think  I  made  it  very  clear  at  that 
time  that  I  was  In  opposition  to  the  bill, 
I  have  listened  to  the  entire  debate  here. 
I  was  especially  Interested  In  the  plead- 
ing by  the  gcntlemaii  from  Illinois,  who 
has  real  problems  In  his  district.  He 
used  poetry.  I  like  poetry,  but  I  do  not 
like  to  have  people  obuse  poetry,  and  I 
do  not  like  to  have  people  accuse  people 
with  poeti'y  uivlustly 
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I  want  to  point  out  to  the  House  and 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that  if  we 
pass  this  bill,  and  if  we  pass  a  bill  that 
has  four  times  as  much  money  involved 
as  this  has.  it  still  will  not  solve  all  the 
problems  he  was  talking  about. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  will  not  yield  at 
this  c>oint. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  this  bill  will 
provide  250.000  jobs.  What  about  the 
3,800.000  other  people  that  this  will  not 
help? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Joelson]. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  con- 
sidering this  legislation  we  should  bear 
In  mind  that  this  year  without  dissent 
we  have  appropriated  $48  billion  for 
defense — 48  times  $1,000  million  for  de- 
fense. And  we  should  remind  ourselves 
about  what  we  are  defending.  We  are 
defending  a  way  of  life  which  is  moti- 
vated by  the  fact  that  we  care  about 
what  happens  to  our  fellow  man. 

Why  should  we  spend  $48  billion  for 
the  military,  and  refuse  a  tiny  fraction 
of  that  amount  to  create  joba,  to  build 
hospitals,  to  build  community  facilities, 
and  to  give  all  Americana  their  fair 
share  of  our  way  of  life? 

If  because  of  mllltai7  expenses,  we  re- 
fuse to  make  thoae  expendlturei  which 
win  safeguard  our  way  of  life  at  home, 
Mr  KhruAhchev  will  win  an  ImportwU 
skirmish  without  having  fired  a  oliot. 

I  also  point  out  that  this  year  we  will 
Kpend  more  than  $000  million  to  get  to 
the  moon.  Where  la  our  »et\ae  of  values 
when  we  will  spend  this  type  of  money 
for  moon  trips  while  tunning  our  backs 
on  the  unfortunate  people  here  on  earth 

If  we  have  to  trim  exi>endltures,  let  us 
tu)t  do  so  at  the  expejuie  of  thoae  who 
are  m  ti\e  worst  oliape. 

Mr,  BILKH.  Mr,  Chairman,  with  con- 
siderable regret  I  have  concluded  that 
this  public  worki  acceleration  bill  Is  a 
hoax  and  a  delusion  that  la  designed  en- 
tirely as  a  political  tool  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  Kennedys  In  power  and 
their  cohorts  In  charge  of  our  country's 
affairs  for  an  Indefinite  future  lying 
aliead 

On  August  24, 1  sent  the  following  tele- 
gram to  President  Kennedy,  but  so  far  I 
have  received  no  reply  whotever  to  my 
me.s.s«ge     My  telegram  was  as  follows : 

Aft:\!.Ta4.  It>fl2 
Tiir  Piir«inrNT. 
Thr  Wh\te  HoM.^e.  Washington   D.C.- 

KnowlMK  of  Xhe  uncmploympnt  In  my  con- 
grrwlounl  district.  1  would  glndly  veto  for 
the  public  vkorkB  nccclcrBtJoii  bill  next  week 
provided  It  were  mnde  b  nonpolltlci\l  mewsure 
in  such  H  way  m  to  Insure  that  my  district 
would  not  be  discriminated  agaltiBt  because 
of  lU  political  complexion.  But  It  is  well 
known  that  the  food  stnmp  pliin  has  already 
been  put  Into  effect  In  3&  Democrntlc  dls- 
irlctB  to  only  1  Republican  district.  This 
cannot  be  fulr  or  honcmt  or  Amerlcun.  In  my 
depressed  urea  I  herelofor*  Mked  that  the 
plan  be  set  uj)  for  Harlan  County  In  my  own 
district  months  ago  but  the  ndmlnistratlon 
has  been  m  silent  and  liutctlve  as  th«  8phlni 
of  Kgypt  U>wurd  thU  call  for  humftnllArlan 
consldrrutlon.  We  can  only  Judge  Uie  fvitur* 
by  the  p«»t  and  X  will  ccruinly  not  vote  for 
a  meaiur*  that  pmmlsw  to  penaltw  a  gr#at 
piitilotlc  purt  of  the  country  becnu«e  most  of 


ita  peoplt;  are  Republican.  A  bill  whlcb 
lends  itseif  to  this  kind  of  political  maneu- 
vering Is  worse  than  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation which  was  something  our  fore- 
fathers called  tyranny. 

Now  if  President  Kennedy  and  this  bill 
would  only  leave  the  allocation  of  fiinds 
and  the  administration  of  those  funds 
entirely  up  to  a  bipairtisan  commission  of 
four  persons,  two  Democrats  and  two  Re- 
publican;;, and  if  the  President  would, 
even  at  this  late  hour,  see  that  the  food 
stamp  plan  mentioned  in  the  above  tele- 
gram is  placed  in  about  as  many  Repub- 
lican districts  as  Democratic  districts, 
then  I  would  support  this  bill  as  stanch- 
ly  as  Atlas  supported  the  world.  But 
under  the  circumstances  as  they  are  at 
present  :ind  in  view  of  the  strict  par- 
tisanship already  witnessiKl  within  this 
administration,  I  cannot  vote  for  a  meas- 
ure that  will  be  political,  punitive,  peril- 
ous, and  perfidious  toward  our  national 
welfare  and  I  hope  it  will  be  defeated  for 
the  ultimate  good  of  our  country. 

Mr.  8TRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  legislation.  My  dis- 
trict of  New  York  State,  aa  well  aa  many 
other  parts  of  our  State,  have  long  suf- 
fered from  heavy  and  peralatent  unem- 
ployment. Since  I  first  came  to  Con- 
gress I  have  fought  penlatently  for 
legislation  to  break  the  back  of  Ihli  un- 
employment problem  and  to  put  our  New 
Yorkers  back  to  work.  I  waa  proud  to 
have  been  one  of  the  coaponaori  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act,  which  la  one  of 
the  legislative  landmarks  of  this  ad* 
ministration  and  which  waa  daalgnod  to 
help  our  communlUea  attract  new  Joba. 
Unfortunately  In  my  SUte  of  New  York 
Uie  administration  of  thla  forwaid- 
looking  piece  of  Keni^edy  leglalallon,  en- 
trusted U)  the  local  State  administration, 
has  not  measured  up  to  lis  full  poten- 
tialities because  of  U\t  fikot  U>at  State 
authorities  have  deliberately  attempted 
to  sabotage  implementation  of  U^e  act 
for  narrow  partisan  political  reasons. 

Thus  the  unemploymert  persists.  In 
fact,  of  the  eight  redevelopment  or  ma- 
jor unemployment  areaii  within  New 
York  State  listed  on  paie  34  of  the  com- 
mittee reiwrt  five  aji»  within  my  preaent 
congrMsional  district  or  the  district  Into 
which  I  have  been  redlslrlcted. 

The  redevelopment  bill  was  always  a 
long-range  bill.  No  one  ever  pretended 
It  would  end  unemployment  overnight 
It  takes  time  to  atuact  new  industries 
into  an  area  and  then  nurse  them  to 
full-capacity  production.  Clearly.  Uils  is 
the  lasting  and  long-range  solution  But 
we  cannot  allow  our  people  to  sit  Idly 
by  while  this  long  process  is  being  car- 
ried out. 

So  the  present  bill  provides  a  very 
necessary  adjunct  to  the  earlier  measure. 
It  will  stimulate  employment  almost  at 
once.  It  will  help  those  people  and  those 
communities  that  need  help  the  most. 
It  win  give  the  economy  a  most  desired 
shot  In  the  arm.  That  is  why  I  am  for 
the  bill,  and  why  I  know  we  need  it  so 
desperately  m  New  York. 

I  am  a  bit  amused.  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
the  opposition  being  expi'eascd  by  some 
of  our  friends  on  the  oU^er  side  of  the 
political  aisle  today.  In  my  home  city 
of  Schenectady  and  In  New  York  State 
generally  the  Republican  leadership  has 
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always  urged  this  kind  of  standby  pub- 
lic works  program  acS  a  desirable  eaiswer 
to  the  challenge  of  unemployment, 
though  to  be  sure  they  have  talked  more 
about  It  than  they  have  acted.  Yet  now 
when  President  Kennedy  comes  forward 
with  precisely  the  same  Idea,  and  one 
that  Is  so  very  much  needed  In  New  York, 
the  leadership  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  is  almost  unanimously  opposed.  I 
am  sure  the  people  of  New  York  will  not 
welcome  this  callous  willingness  to  play 
partisan  politics  with  their  economic  wel- 
fare. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  desire  to  make  one 
point  that  applies  to  an  important  part 
of  my  congressional  district.  The  bill 
before  us  here  today  provides  that  the 
President  shall  be  authorized,  with  the 
funds  included  in  this  bill,  to  go  ahead 
with  those  public  works  projects  already 
authorized  by  Congress  but  for  which 
funds  have  never  been  appropriated. 
The  list  of  these  projects  appears  on 
page  17954  of  the  Record  for  August  28. 
The  projects  for  New  York  State  include 
two  so-called  dry  reservoir  dams  which 
were  authorized  a  quarter  century  ago 
but  which  have  never  been  built  because 
the  funds  for  them  have  over  the  years 
been  withheld  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  in  response  to  requests  from 
Members  representing  the  areas  affected 
by  these  two  dams.  These  are  the  Dav- 
enport Center  Reservoir  on  the  Charlotte 
Creek  in  Delaware  County,  and  the  West 
Oneonta  Reservoir  on  the  Otsego  Creek 
in  Otsego  County. 

Now  one  might  at  first  get  the  im- 
pression that  under  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  10113  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  over- 
ride the  objections  of  the  people  of  our 
district  and  construct  these  dams.  I 
would  certainly  not  favor  any  bill  which 
would  foist  that  kind  of  result  action  on 
the  people  of  any  district. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  con- 
ferred with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  handling  the  bill, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Blatnik],  and  he  has  assured  me  that 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  10113  will  not 
undermine  the  ability  of  the  people  of 
my  district  to  make  their  will  known  in 
Washington.  He  has  assured  me  that 
under  the  bill  the  President,  in  using 
the  added  authority  afforded  to  him, 
cannot  impose  on  a  community  a  pub- 
lic works  project  which  may  once  long 
ago  have  been  authorized  by  Congress, 
but  which  today  the  people  of  the  area 
are  overwhelmingly  opposed  to.  The 
gentleman  has  pointed  out  to  me  that 
under  the  provisions  of  subsection  (f )  (5> 
of  section  9  of  the  bill,  which  appears  on 
page  18  of  the  bill,  no  project  can  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  President  when  the 
project  in  question  is  "inconsistent  with 
locally  approved  comprehensive  plans 
for  the  jurisdiction  affected,  wherever 
such  plans  exist."  Since  both  the  Dav- 
enport Reservoir  and  the  West  Oneonta 
Reservoir  are  clearly  inconsistent  with 
local  plans,  they  cannot  be  constructed 
under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  10113,  I 
will  say  to  my  colleagues. 

With  that  one  point  nailed  do'vm  clear- 
ly, Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  delighted  to  sup- 
port a  bill  which  will  provide  desirable 
and  beneficial  public  works  projects  to 


relieve  current  unemployment  problems 
in  such  areas  as  Amsterdam,  OlovcrsvlUe, 
Schenectady,  Oneonta.  and  Auburn,  I 
hope  the  leplslation  will  bo  adopt od. 

Mr.  LANOEN.  Mr.  Chrtirman,  we 
have  before  us  a  measure,  like  so  many 
others  I  have  observed  tills  .vonr,  that 
does  nothinn  that  e.xi.stin^;  proKiujn- 
cannot  do,  offers  nothmu  that  (>\i.Nti:  : 
programs  do  not  already  nffn  and  suc- 
ceeds merely  in  incroa.smn  [hr  cos;  o! 
Qovcnunent  at  a  tune  wIumi  dollcits  al- 
ready Uneaten  the  country  with  bank- 
ruptcy. 

We  have  listened  attentively  to  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  this  emergency 
public  works  bill.  We  certainly  can 
sympathize  with  the  unemployed,  the  de- 
pressed areas  of  our  country,  the  plight 
of  people  who  depend  on  a  thriving 
economy  in  their  immediate  areas.  But 
this  legislation  is  so  fraught  with  prob- 
lems that  it  cannot  possibly  accomplish 
the  Utopian  aims  of  its  proponents. 

I  have  been  particularly  interested  in 
facts  and  figures  that  have  been  pre- 
sented during  these  discussions.  One  of 
the  conclusions  we  must  come  to  at  this 
moment  is  that  existing  programs  to 
assist  depressed  areas  and  other  regions 
where  economic  trouble  exists  are  not 
being  utilized  to  the  fullest  and  are  not 
accomplishing  the  grandiose  results  for 
which  they  were  intended.  How,  then, 
can  such  a  program  as  we  now  have  be- 
fore us  hope  to  accomplish  the  same 
means  by  merely  throwing  additional 
taxpayer  moneys  around  the  country  at 
the  political  discretion   of  a  President? 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  direct  home  loan 
program  had  $700  million  available  last 
year  and  this  year,  but  only  $250  million 
has  been  committed  under  this  fund.  In 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  hous- 
ing loan  program,  which  applied  princi- 
pally to  rural  areas  and  small  towns,  $430 
million  was  authorized,  but  only  $128 
million  has  been  obligated  to  date.  We 
authorized  $650  milhon  last  year  for  the 
Community  Facilities  Administration's 
public  facilities  loan  program,  but  only 
$202.6  million  was  obligated  as  of  last 
week.  We  authorized  $2  billion  last  year 
for  urban  renewal,  but  only  $827  mil- 
lion was  obligated  as  of  last  week.  The 
depressed  areas  bill  of  last  year  author- 
ized $90  million  for  public  facilities 
grants  and  loans  under  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Administration,  but  as  of  last 
week  only  $24  million  was  obligated. 

It  adds  up  to  well  over  $2  billion  of 
authorized  funds  that  are  available  right 


now  to  create  new  jobs,  help  depressed 
areas,  and  assist  those  In  need.  Instead, 
we  are  asked  to  approve  $900  million 
for  a  program  that  well  could  interfere 
with  the  exlsllnK  programs. 

I  believe  it  is  Uie  it'sponsibility  of  this 
Congi-ess  to  make  suit  existing  funds  are 
silent  and  utUi/.ed  befoiT  appropriating 
.iddltlonal  moneys  for  a  program  that 
admittedly  would  work  In  the  samt>  tlelds. 
W-'  simply  cannot  afford  it.  1  do  not 
bciu  u'  tJie  taxpayers  of  this  country 
want  us  to  spend  their  money  unless  it 
is  actually  needed  And  I  do  not  believe 
the  people  want  the.><e  funds  put  m  tlio 
hands  of  one  man,  to  use  as  only  he  sees 
fit.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  further 
concentration  of  power  in  the  Executive 
could  well  be  used  as  a  political  tool 
rather  than  as  a  help  for  our  people. 

We  will  never  have  a  country  that  can 
maintain  full  employment  until  we  have 
an  economy  that  can  sustain  it.  This 
bill  can  serve  but  one  purpose,  to  move 
our  Nation  further  into  debt  without 
measurably  altering  the  problems  it  was 
intended  to  solve. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri.se 
in  support  of  H.R.  10113.  the  Public 
Works  Coordination  and  Acceleration 
Act,  because  the  program  of  advances 
for  public  works  planning  contains  au- 
thorized projects  planned,  or  being 
planned,  in  areas  eligible  for  aid. 

The  24th  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  I  have  represented 
for  16  years,  would  be  eligible  for  $24,- 
015,540.  Of  this  total,  Erie  County  would 
be  ehgible  for  $20,843,141.  Crawford 
County  would  be  eligible  for  $2,563,399. 
and  Mercer  County  would  be  eligible  for 
$609,000. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  provide  a 
prompt  expansion  of  employment  in 
those  areas  suffering  from  the  most  seri- 
ous economic  problems.  It  would  do  this 
by  authorizing  the  appropriation  of  $900 
million  to  build  Federal  projects  which 
have  been  authorized  by  the  Congress 
and  to  make  50-percent  grants  for  a 
wide  range  of  local  community  facilities. 
These  grants  could  be  u.sed  to  help  fi- 
nance water  and  sewer  facilities,  public 
buildings,  streets  and  sidewalks,  and  in 
fact  practically  any  local  construction 
project  except  schools  provided  that  the 
project,  in  the  language  of  the  bill, 
"meets  an  essential  public  need." 

In  the  24th  Congressional  District  of 
Permsylvania  the  individual  projects 
eligible  for  aid  under  H.R.  10113  are  as 
follows: 


City 

County 

Type  projwt 

Estimated 
total  cost 

Frie  .   

EiiP           ... 

Audiloriuni 

*3,650,«X) 
842  nn 

Do 

do . 

lIart>or  facllitl«      „    .  . 

Do 

do 

do 

8.684  IXK) 

Do 

....  do 

Road     

I  99fi.  2iX) 

I[ar^)o^rrf>f•k  Township 

do 

Water 

Z  199  3k6 

WftttTfoni   

do 

Sewer . 

.S71  555 

CoiiiitMiU  Luke 

Crawford          

..    do 

2  4M)  <X)0 

.VfilUTfck. 

lUini>ntld  Township 

Erie 

Merrer 

do 

do 

a,  (Kw.  (KW 

fi()9, 0(10 

.^a<>pi'rtown 

Crawford 

do        

83  399 

Total 

24  ni5  540 

Eric  fount y 

(■niwfonl  County. 
Mercer  County 


*20. 843, 141 
2,563,399 

eo9,ooo 


Total 24,015.540 
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As  a  Republican,  I  am  supporting  this 
administration  bill  because  I  believe  It 
will  help  to  combat  chronic  unemploy- 
ment in  the  24th  Congressional  District. 

I  am  confident  that  the  President, 
with  whom  I  .served  in  tlie  House,  can  be 
relied  upon  to  fulfill  his  obllwatlons  to 
the  24th  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  ELLIOTT  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  is  aimed  at  helping  to  check  unem- 
ployment In  the  country  tUKi  piovidc  for 
the  conslructJon  of  ne*^ded  public  \N0iks 
at  tlie  .lame  time. 

This  bill  supplements  and  adds  to  the 
alm."5  and  objectives  of  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act  of  1961.  Redevelopment 
areas,  both  city  and  rural,  are  eligible 
for  the  assistance  provided  by  this  bill. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  IMr.  Blatnik)  for 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
House.  The  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Bl.mnikI  knows  about  unemploy- 
ment. He  and  I  both  represent  areas 
where  unemployment  is  heavy.  We 
know  what  it  is  to  see  people  hungry, 
and  we  know  the  marks  that  unemploy- 
ment and  its  consequent  hunger  leave 
upon  the  individual  w  ho  suffers  them.  I 
hope  this  bill  will  pass. 

This  bill,  added  to  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act  and  the  Community  Facil- 
ities Act.  will  do  a  lot  of  good. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  feel  that  Grov- 
enmient  should  put  up  a  vigorous  battle 
against  unemploj-ment  and  its  hand- 
maidens of  hunger  and  want.  Unem- 
ployment is  an  economic  cancer,  and  I 
sometimes  think  that  its  consequences 
are  as  deadly  as  the  physical  cancer. 
Just  as  we  set  up  national  Institutes  of 
health,  it  might  be  well  that  we  establish 
national  institutes  to  fight  the  economic 
sickness  of  unemployment. 

If  we  had  had  a  program  10  years  ago 
like  the  one  envisioned  by  the  bill  before 
us  and  like  the  ARA,  perhaps  unemploy- 
ment in  our  country  might  have  t)een 
stopped  lone  before  it  reached  the  pro- 
portions it  has  reached  today. 

I  hope  the  bill  passes.  My  own  con- 
gressional district  is  working  diligently 
to  break  the  bonds  of  unemployment  and 
loose  the  shackles  of  starvation.  It  will 
welcome  this  bill.  It  will  be  able  to  use 
its  provisions  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  the  district. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  confronted  today  with  the  latest  ex- 
ample of  administration  showmanship — 
the  public  works  coordination  and  ac- 
celeration bill — which  I  fear  has  more 
political  and  public  relations  in  it  than 
solid  substance  and  proportion. 

The  ostensible  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  authorize  an  appropriation  of 
.5900  million  to  accelerate  the  construc- 
tion of  public  works  to  overcome  the 
present  problem  of  unemployment. 

We  are  told  that  this  bill  will  change 
the  face  of  America — that  it  will  re- 
vitalize our  lagging  economy — that  it 
will  renew  the  onward  moving  course 
of  American  prosperity. 

We  are  told  that  this  bill  will  rejuve- 
nate the  spirit  of  this  country — that  it 
Will  stimulate  consumption,  improve  the 
Nation's  Investment  climate. 

In  glowing  hosannas  we  will  be  told 
how  this  bill  will  quicken  the  tempo  of 


life  on  the  farm  and  In  the  factory— 
that  It  will  Increase  the  national 
wealth— that  it  will  restore  the  eco- 
nomic Ufeblood  of  our  Nation. 

We  will  be  told  all  Uiis  and  more  by 
administration  forces  as  Uicy  iut  the 
campaign  trail  this  fall.  But  what  they 
will  not  tell  us  IS  how  the  committee  re- 
port can  refer  to  thl.s  legislation  as  mak- 
ing "a  subst4intu\l  contribution  towartl 
reducing  our  present  hlj:h  level  of  un- 
employment" N^hen  m  rcaUly  It  will  af- 
U^l  no  moir  Umn  3  percent  of  the  total 
unemployed  of  the  Nation— a  maximum 
of  125.000  Jobs  at  colossal  cost  that  has  no 
iTlation  to  Uie  Impact  In  fact,  most  of 
tho  cost  of  projects  will  go  into  the  pur- 
chasing of  materials  and  equipment  and 
for  the  cmploj-mcnt  of  professional  and 
skilled  persons  who  are  not  among  the 
large  group  of  unemployed. 

Nor  will  we  be  told  of  the  extent  to 
which  this  bill  authorizes  the  use  of  tax- 
payers' money  to  consti-uct  swimming 
pools,  ski  slides,  golf  ranges  and  other 
nonpriority  items  In  certain  congres- 
sional districts.  I  know  how  partial  this 
administration  is  to  swimming  pools, 
but  that  is  no  excuse  for  this  kind  of 
political  pork  at  the  expense  of  $900 
million  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  I  con- 
tinue to  feel  that  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs  financed  out  of  the  general 
revenues — incidentally,  the  $900  million 
in  this  bill  is  unbudgeted — should  be  pin- 
pointed according  to  priorities. 

We  are  told  that  this  bill  will  pro- 
vide a  'quick  shot  in  the  arm  "  for  the 
national  economy.  This  is  difficult  to 
believe.  By  the  time  the  bill  is  enact«l. 
land  is  acquired,  engineering  plans  are 
carried  out.  contracts  awarded  and  con- 
struction work  begun.  It  will  be  well  into 
1963,  if  not  later.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, why  should  Congress  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  additional  funds  for 
public  works  when  there  is  at  this  mo- 
ment on  the  books,  ready  for  spending, 
$2.6  billion  of  unobligated  funds,  which 
are  not  being  used  by  the  administra- 
tion? In  veterans'  housing  loans  alone 
there  are  $300  million  worth  of  frozen 
applicatioiis.  In  urban  renewal  there 
are  $1.4  billion  in  unobligated  funds 
which  Congress  has  authorized. 

Beyond  this,  should  the  President  have 
blanket  authority  to  select  any  locality 
of  his  choosing  to  grace  with  a  new  proj- 
ect— in  many  instances  projects  which 
have  been  authorized  many  years  ago. 
but  for  which  funds  may  have  never  been 
appropriated? 

Would  it  be  t<x)  much  to  expect  that 
the  President  might  use  the  acceleration 
funds  to  buy  support  for  Democratic 
candidates? 

The  fact  that  this  bill  is  a  sham  does 
not  mean  that  the  public  works  pro- 
grams of  this  Nation  should  not  be  bet- 
ter coordinated. 

A  strong  case  can  be  made  for  a  mean- 
ingful public  works  program  to  expand 
employment  opportunities  and  lead  to  a 
rise  in  national  purchasing  power.  Ex- 
perts have  long  pointed  out  that  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments  must  in- 
vest at  least  $25  billion  a  year  for  the 
next  decade  to  meet  the  minimum  needs 
in  this  critical  area.  The  fact  remains 
that  our  expenditure  for  public  works  are 
way  short  of  that  figure.     Yesterday  it 


was  made  clear  In  debate  on  this  bill  that 
in  order  to  reduce  unemployment  to  4 
percent  of  the  total  working  force,  or  to 
reduce  It  by  1  million  people  under  the 
formula  provided  in  the  bill,  it  would  cost 
at  least  $4  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  New  Deal 
we  had  an  example  of  a  massive  public 
works  program  which  during  Its  B-yeiu- 
history  employed  more  than  8  million 
p«^rsoiis  on  1.500,000  individual  projects 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  til  billion 
'Die  WPA  has  left  lis  imprinl  on  the 
American  landscape  in  notable  ways.  Its 
con.^tructlvc  achievements  were  numer- 
ous. Vet  11  was  also  inefflcient  extrav- 
agant, wasteful,  and  in  the  end  became 
politically  corrupt  E\'cn  lis  most  ardent 
admirers  claim  that  it  was  not  massive 
enough  to  bring  us  out  of  the  depression, 
while  many  still  believe  that  it  should 
have  never  been  initiated  in  the  first 
place. 

Viewed  in  comparison  with  the  WPA. 
the  program  which  would  be  initiated 
and  accelerated  under  this  bill  is  a 
shameful  delusion.  It  would  hold  out 
the  hope  of  unemployment  relief  for 
many,  but  once  its  inadequacies  are 
apparent  it  will  foster  a  climate  of  dis- 
satisfaction and  despair. 

There  will  be  no  check  on  the  pro- 
grams which  will  be  undertaken  under 
this  bill.  It  will  afford  a  dispropor- 
tionate amount  of  discretion  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  what  can  only  be  classed  as 
purely  ixilitical  purposes.  This  bill  will 
do  little  for  large  metropolitan  areas 
where  the  need  is  greatest  for  the  crea- 
tion of  employment  opportunities  and 
where  individuals  are  more  deeply  af- 
fected by  the  population  and  tech- 
nological upheavals,  economic  and  social 
change,  automation,  and  other  tumul- 
tuous alterations  in  our  national  life. 

There  will  be  the  usual  fanfare  about 
this  bill,  the  usual  rhetoric  about  mov- 
ing the  country  ahead;  the  customary- 
attempt  to  create  a  false  impression  that 
something  of  genuine  significance  is 
being  done.  Legislation  by  symbolic  ges- 
ture may  fool  the  unwary,  but  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  no  busi- 
ness being  a  party  to  it.  Enactment  of 
this  legislation  will  never  fulfill  the 
grandiose  claims  of  its  supporters.  It 
will  give  excessive  power  to  the  President 
and  is  fiscally  irresponsible.  There  is 
nothing  new  or  bold  about  it.  In  fact 
it  IS  a  very  old  and  tired  political  device 
containing  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  fat  political  pork.  The  bill  should  be 
volc-d  down. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  .shall 
vote  against  the  pending  bill  which  would 
authorize  the  expenditure  of  $900  million 
by  the  President  during  the  next  year, 
for  loans  and  grants-in-aid  to  the  vari- 
ous Stat.es  and  communities  where  it 
would  be  spent. 

This  is  a  blankcheck  proposal  and  is  a 
WPA-type  measure.  The  money  can  be 
used  for  a  multitude  of  purposes,  with 
Uncle  Sam  paymg  for  up  to  75  percent 
of  the  cost. 

The  committee  which  reported  the  bill 
gave  as  its  purpose  the  following : 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  10113,  aA  reported. 
is  I II  to  establish  the  Office  of  Public  Works 
Coordination  and  Acceleration  to  meet  the 
long-range   need  of   public    works   planning, 
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and  (2)  to  authorize  an  appropriation  of 
•900  million  to  accelerate  the  construction 
of  public  works  to  overcome  the  present 
problem  of  unemplosnnent. 

Since  the  puiTX)se  is  to  achieve  a  long- 
range  objective,  we  can  assume  that  the 
$900  million  authorization  is  but  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  depression -type  outlay 
of  Federal  funds  which  will  probably  go 
on  for  years.  I  can  hardly  think  of  a 
single  project  of  this  nature  that  was 
proposed  as  a  temporary  thing  which  did 
not  continue  for  years. 

From  reading  the  committee  report  it 
appears  that  Mr.  George  Meany.  presi- 
dent of  the  AFL-CIO.  testified  that  each 
$1  million  of  construction  expenditures 
will  create  about  100  onsite,  offsite  jobs 
and  about  150  other  jobs  in  consumer 
Industries  and  In  wholesale  and  retail 
trades  for  a  period  of  1  year,  or  a  total  of 
approximately  250  jobs  for  1  year.  Thus, 
some  50.000  onsite  and  offsite  jobs  and 
75.000  additional  jobs  in  consumer  indus- 
tries and  wholesale  and  retail  trades,  or 
a  total  of  125.000  jobs,  would  be  created 
during  the  peak  fiscal  year  of  1963  and 
would  continue  during  most  of  fiscal  year 
1964.  As  of  last  May  there  were  3,719.000 
persons  unemployed.  This  represents 
between  4  and  5  percent  of  the  labor 
force.  Thus,  the  new  jobs  this  bill  can 
be  expected  to  create  will  only  scratch 
the  surface  in  attempting  to  solve  the 
alleged  unemployment  problem  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  recently 
raised  the  ceiling  on  the  national  debt. 
We  had  a  large  deficit  last  year,  and  we 
are  due  to  have  another  deficit  this  year, 
of  probably  $6  to  $8  billion. 

This  bill  will  add  to  that  deficit.  This 
welfare  measure  is  but  one  of  many  this 
Congress  has  approved  this  year  or  is 
now  being  asked  to  approve.  There  is 
admittedly  no  national  emergency  to 
justify  this  type  of  expenditure.  It  is 
high  time  the  Congress  think  in  terms  of 
reducing  rather  than  increasing  the  cost 
of  Crovernment. 

This  measure  may  properly  be  de- 
scribed as  the  granddaddy  of  all  boon- 
doggles. It  is  in  my  judgment  bad 
legislation,  unnecessary  and  wholly  un- 
justified.   And  it  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  will 
now  read  the  committee  amendment 
Printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public 
Vorka  Acceleration  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  (1) 
certain  communities  and  areas  in  the  Nation 
.ire  presently  burdened  by  substantial  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment  and  have 
failed  to  share  fully  In  the  economic  gains  of 
che  recovery  from  the  recession  of  1960-1961 
and  (2>  action  by  the  Federal  Government 
is  necessary,  both  to  provide  immediate 
useful  work  for  the  unemployed  and  under- 
employed In  these  communities  and  to  help 
these  communities,  through  improvement 
of  their  facilities,  to  become  more  conducive 
to  industrial  development  and  better  places 
In  which  to  live  and  work.  The  Nation  has  a 
backlog  of  needed  public  projects,  and  an 
acceleration  of  these  projects  now  will  not 


only  Increase  employment  at  a  time  when 
jobs  are  urgently  required  but  will  also  meet 
longstanding  public  needs,  improve  commu- 
nity services,  and  enhance  the  health  and 
welfare  of  citizens  of  the  Nation. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  stimulate  public  works  In- 
vestment in  order  to  increase  employment 
opportunities  is  mpst  urgently  needed  in 
those  areas,  both  lu-ban  and  riu^al,  which 
qualify  as  redevelopment  areas  because  they 
suffer  from  persistent  and  chronic  unemploy- 
ment and  economic  underdevelopment,  as 
well  as  in  other  areas  which  have  suffered 
from  substantial  unemployment  for  a 
period  of  at  least  twelve  months. 

Id  It  is  the  further  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  provide  the  necessary  machinery  to  keep 
the  President  and  the  Congress  Informed  on 
the  status  of  public  works  construction  and 
plarming.  to  encourage  local  governmental 
agencies  to  develop  orderly  capital  Improve- 
ment programs,  so  that  if  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  take  action  to  stimulate  the  economy 
by  inaugurating  a  program  of  needed  capital 
Improvements  when  unemployment  indi- 
cators reveal  the  beginning  of  a  recessional 
pattern  in  the  economy,  necessary  plans  on 
which  to  base  such  action  will  be  available. 

Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  established  the 
OfiQce  of  Public  Works  Coordination  and  Ac- 
celeration (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Office").  The  Office  shall  be  administered 
by  a  Director  of  Public  Works  Coordination 
and  Acceleration  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Director").  There  shall  be  a  Deputy 
Director.  The  Director  and  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  Director  shall  receive  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  of  $20,000  per  annum,  and 
the  Deputy  Director  at  the  rata  of  $18,500 
per  annum. 

Sec.  4.  The  Director  shall  encourage  the 
coordination  of  planning  policies  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  works  In  the  United 
States,  and  for  this  purpose  shall — 

(1)  collect  all  necessary  information  from 
the  head  of  each  department,  instrumen- 
tality, and  agency  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  of  State  and  kxral  governments,  having 
authority  to  construct  public  works; 

(2)  review  such  information  and  deter- 
mine— 

(A)  what  public  works  projects  have  been 
or  are  In  the  process  of  being  planned  for 
construction, 

(B)  what  public  works  projects  are  re- 
quired to  meet  national,  regional,  and  com- 
munity growth  and  economic  development, 

(C)  what  are  the  present  policies  of  the 
various  departments,  agencies,  and  Instru- 
mentalities with  respect  to  planning  public 
works,  and 

(D)  the  extent  to  which  the  policies  of 
each  such  department,  agency,  and  Instru- 
mentality should  be  coordinated  with  an 
overall  policy  with  respect  to  public  works 
planning  and  construction,  and  methods  for 
such  coordination. 

(3)  report  from  time  to  time  as  he  deems 
necessary  but  not  less  often  than  once  each 
year  to  the  President  and  Congress — 

(Ai  all  public  works  which  afe  in  the 
process  of  being  constructed,  those  which 
have  been  or  are  being  planned,  and  those 
which  should  be  planned, 

(Bi  the  public  works  plan  which  he  has 
prepared  under  section  8  of  this  Act, 

(C)  any  other  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  planning  and  coordination  of  public 
works. 

Sec  5.  The  Director  shall,  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible,  cooperate  with  all  departments, 
agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of  State  and 
local  governments  to  insure  the  greatest  pos- 
sible planning  and  coordination  of  public 
works  projects  at  all  levels  of  government. 

Sec.  6.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  his  duties  tmder  this  Act. 


Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
establish  such  advisory  committees  and  to 
consult  with  such  persons  and  organizations 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  his 
duties  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Director  shall,  in  carrying  out  his 
duties  under  this  Act,  utilize  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible  the  services,  facilities,  and 
Information  of  all  departments,  agencies,  and 
Instriunentalitles  of  Government  as  well  as 
private  agencies  In  order  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion of  effort  and  expense,  and  all  the  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  Instrumentalities  of  the 
Federal  Government  shall  provide  the  Direc- 
tor with  such  services,  facilities,  and  Infor- 
mation as  he  may  determine  necessary  to 
carry  out  his  duties  under  this  Act  on  a  non- 
reimbursable basis. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Director  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  prepare  and  to  keep  current  at 
all  times  a  public  works  plan  which  shall 
have  aa  Its  basic  purpose  the  acceleration  of 
the  construction  of  public  works  necessary  to 
Increase  employment  and  to  stabilize  the 
economy  when  required  to  offset  declines  in 
economic  activity. 

(b)  The  public  works  plan  authorized  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section — 

{ 1 )  shall  provide  for  the  acceleration  of 
those  Federal  public  works  projects  which 
have  been  authorized  by  Congress 

(2)  shall  provide  for  the  acceleration  of 
those  public  works  projects  of  States  and 
local  governments  for  which  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  Is  authorized  under  other  pro- 
visions of  law. 

(3)  shall  give  priority  to  those  public 
works  projects  which  can — 

(A)  be  Initiated  or  accelerated  within  a 
reasonably  short  period  of  time; 

(B)  meet  essential  public  need; 

(C)  contribute  significantly  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  unemployment. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion the  term  "eligible  area"  means — 

(1)  those  areas  which  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  designates  each  month  as  having  been 
areas  of  substantial  unemployment  for  at 
least  nine  of  the  preceding  twelve  months; 
and 

(2)  those  areas  which  are  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  section  5  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  as  "redevelopment 
areas '. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  initiate 
and  accelerate  in  eligible  areas  those  Federal 
public  works  projects  which  have  been  au- 
thorized by  Congress,  and  those  public  works 
projects  of  States  and  local  governments  for 
which  Federal  financial  assistance  is  author- 
ized imder  provisions  of  law  other  than  this 
Act.  by  allocating  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section — 

(1)  to  the  heads  of  the  departments,  agen- 
cies, and  instrumentalities  of  the  Federal 
Government  responsible  for  the  construction 
of  Federal  public  works  projects,  and 

(2)  to  the  heads  of  the  departments,  agen- 
cies, and  instrtimentalltles  of  the  Federal 
Government  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  laws  authorizing  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  public  works  projects  of  States 
and  local  governments. 

(c)  All  grants-in-aid  made  from  allocations 
made  by  the  President  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  by  the  head  of  the  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the  Federal 
Government  administering  the  law  authoriz- 
ing such  grants,  and,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  subsection,  shall  be  made 
In  accordance  with  all  of  the  provisions  of 
such  law  except  ( 1 )  provisions  requiring  allo- 
cation of  funds  among  the  States,  and  (2) 
limitations  upon  the  total  amount  of  such 
grants  for  any  period.  Notwithstanding  any 
provision  of  such  law  requiring  the  Federal 
contribution  to  be  less  than  60  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  a  project,  grants-in-aid  may 
be  made  under  authority  of  this  section 
which   bring   the   total   of  all   Federal   con- 
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trlbutions  to  such  project  tip  to  50  per  cen- 
tum of  the  cost  of  such  project. 

(d)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $900,000,000  to  be 
allocated  by  the  President  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section ,  except  that 
not  less  than  $300,000,000  shall  be  allocated 
for  public  works  projects  in  areas  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as  redevelop- 
ment are.is  under  subsection  (b)  of  section  5 
of  the  Area  Rpdevelopment  Act, 

(e)  The  President  shall  prescribe  rxiles, 
regulations,  and  procedures  to  carry  out  this 
section  which  will  as.sure  that  adequate  con- 
sideration Is  gl\en  to  the  relative  needs  of 
eligible  areas.  In  prescribing  such  rules, 
regulations,  and  procedures  the  President 
shall  consider  among  other  relevant  factors 
( 1 )  the  severity  of  the  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment In  the  eligible  areas  and  the  duration 
of  such  unemployment  and  (2)  the  income 
levels  of  families  and  the  extent  of  under- 
employment In  eligible  areas 

(f )  Funds  allocated  by  the  President  under 
this  section  shall  be  available  only  for 
projects — 

( 1  )  which  can  be  Initiated  or  accelerated 
within   a   reasonably   short   period   of   time; 

(2)  which  will  meet  an  essential  public 
need; 

I  3 )  a  substantial  portion  of  which  can  be 
completed  within  12  months  after  initiation 
or  acceleration; 

1 4)  which  will  contribute  significantly  to 
the  reduction  of  local  unemployment; 

(5)  which  a:e  not  Inconsistent  with  lo- 
cally approved  comprehensive  plans  for  the 
Jurisdiction  affected,  wherever  such  plans 
exist, 

(g)  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  all 
amounts  allocated  by  the  President  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  available  for 
public  works  projects  within  any  one  State. 

(h)  The  criteria  to  be  used  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  In  determining  areas  of  sub- 
stantial unemployment  for  the  purposes  of 
paragraph  ( 1  )  of  subsection  ( a )  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  the  criuria  established  in  sec- 
tion 63  of  title  29  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  as  In  effect  May  1,  1962. 

Sec  10  No  part  of  any  allocation  made 
by  the  President  under  this  Act  shall  be 
made  avallab'e  during  any  fiscal  year  to  any 
State  or  local  government  for  any  public 
works  project,  unless  the  proposed  or  planned 
total  expenditure  (exclusive  of  Federal 
funds)  of  such  State  or  local  government 
during  such  fiscal  year  for  all  Its  capital 
Improvement  projects  Is  increased  by  an 
amount  approximately  equal  to  the  non-Fed- 
eral funds  required  to  be  made  available 
for  such  public  works  project. 

Sec  11.  (a)  Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection 
(b)  of  section  202  of  the  Housing  Amend- 
ments of  1955  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  any  finan- 
cial assistance  to  be  extended  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  any  project  for  public  works  or 
facilities  to  be  initiated  or  accelerated  as 
the  result  of  a  grant-in-aid  from  an  alloca- 
tion made  by  the  President  under  section  9 
of  the   Public  Works  Acceleration   Act  " 

(b)  Section  202  of  the  Housing  Amend- 
ments of  1955  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
make  a  grant-in-aid  from  any  allocation 
made  for  such  purpose  by  the  President  un- 
der section  9  of  the  Public  Works  Accelera- 
tion Act  to  any  public  entity  described  In 
clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
of  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  construction  of  any  project  for  public 
works  or  facilities,  if  such  project  would  be 
eligible  (without  regard  to  the  restrictions 
and  limitations  of  subsections  (b)  ard  (c) 
of  this  section)  for  financial  assistance  un- 
der clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion In  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Administrator  (as  in  effect  on 


the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection) 
relating  to  the  types  of  public  works  and 
facilities  to  which  such  assistance  may  be 
extended  " 

Sec  12.  Section  702  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof   the   following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  no  advance  made  under  this 
section  for  the  planning  of  any  public  works 
project  shall  be  required  to  be  repaid  If 
construction  of  such  project  is  Initiated  as 
a  result  of  a  grant-in-aid  made  from  an 
allocation  made  by  the  President  under  the 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act." 

Mr  BLATNIK  (interrupting  the  read- 
in?  of  the  amendment » .  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minno.'^ota? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wright  On 
page  12.  strike  out  line  11  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  thrnueh  and  including  line  7  on 
page  16,  and  renumber  the  following  sections 
accordingly. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  eliminates  in  its  entirety 
ever>'  reference  to  the  creation  of  an 
OfBce  of  Public  Works  Coordination  and 
Acceleration,  and  renumbers  the  follow- 
ing sections  accordingly. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  more  contro- 
versial features,  discussed  at  some  length 
in  the  minority  report.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  creation  of  an  Office  of  Public 
Works  Coordination  and  Acceleration 
would  be  an  evil  thing,  as  some  Members 
said  in  expressing  their  apprehensions. 
I  do  believe,  however,  it  would  be  an  un- 
necessary thing. 

Certainly  wherever  possible  the  Con- 
gress has  the  duty  and  the  responsibility 
to  avoid  the  creation  of  any  unnecessary* 
bureaus,  boards,  offices,  commissions,  or 
agencies.  Therefore,  since  this  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  considerable  contro- 
versy, and  since  it  seems  plausible  to 
assume  that  the  purposes  of  the  legisla- 
tion can  be  carried  out  satisfactorily  by 
existing  agencies.  I  believe  we  can  well 
dispense  with  the  provision  creating  this 
new  office  staffed  by  a  director  and  a 
deputy  director,  and  such  technical  per- 
sonnel as  they  might  employ.  So  long 
as  there  is  no  critical  need  to  create  any 
additional  bureaucracy,  then  we  should 
not  do  it. 

Let  us  test  the  program  under  the 
presently  existing  machinery  of  Govern- 
ment, Under  the  bill,  the  responsibility 
of  determining  exactly  which  projects 
best  meet  the  criteria  of  eligibility  is  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  individual  agencies 
now  administering  those  programs  as 
previously  approved  by  Congress,  Then 
the  determination  of  exactly  what 
moneys  approved  under  this  bill  will  be 
allocated  to  exactly  which  of  those  agen- 
cies reposes  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent. It  seems,  therefore  entirely,  prob- 
able that  the  purposes  of  the  bill  can  be 
carried  out  well  and  effectively  without 
the  creation  of  an  additional  Office  of 
Public  Works  Coordination  and  Accel- 


eration. If  experience  should  determine 
and  prove  that  it  is  not  being  carried 
out  effectively  in  the  absence  of  the  cre- 
ation of  such  an  office,  then  in  a  future 
Congress  we  can  consider  the  wisdom  of 
creating  the  office. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  a.sk  the 
support  of  Members  both  of  the  majority 
and  of  the  minority  for  this  amendment 
which  removes  the  creation  of  that  new 
office  from  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
committee,  this  ls  a  very  interesting  bill- 
rewriting  procedure,  but  let  me  at  tiie 
outset  say— let  no  one  be  misled.  This 
amendment  does  not  help  the  bill.  It 
does  not  involve  the  major  issues  dis- 
cussed. A3  a  matter  of  fact.  I  hardly 
discussed  the  question  of  coordinator  be- 
cause I  knew  this  amendment  was  com- 
ing. It  was  pretty  heatedly  discussed 
in  committee.  The  Republicans  insisted 
on  knocking  it  out.  The  majority  mem- 
bers insisted  on  keeping  it  in.  I  am 
glad  to  see  they  are  at  least  accepting 
one  recommendation  by  the  minority. 

If  you  let  this  bill  go  back  to  commi''- 
tee  and  really  clean  it  up.  maybe  you 
will  get  a  good  bill.  I  am  going  to  make 
a  motion  to  recommit  that  so  send  it 
back  to  committ-ee.  This  is  proof  posi- 
tive that  that  is  exactly  what  should  be 
done.  Just  look  at  what  the  amend- 
ment does.  It  cuts  out  50  percent  of  this 
bill  pagewise.  It  cuts  out  50  percent  of 
the  bill  accordmg  to  the  length  of  the 
bill  and  according  to  the  discussion  of  it 
in  the  committee  report.  Look  at  it. 
Look  at  how  many  pages  are  devoted 
to  convincing  the  Members  of  this  leg- 
islative body  that  it  is  absolutely  impera- 
tive on  the  merits  to  have  this  coordi- 
nator. What  does  that  do  lo  the  rest 
of  the  report?  There  is  just  about  as 
much  merit  to  the  arguments  of  the  ma- 
jority on  the  rest  of  the  report  as  there 
is  on  the  first  half  of  the  report  which 
they  are  now  willing  to  throw  into  the 
ashcan  with  this  amendment. 

Look  at  the  pages  they  devote  to  the 
discussion  of  the  necessity,  the  abso- 
lute necessity,  in  order  to  help  unem- 
ployment, to  have  a  coordinator  and  of- 
ficer, a  new  bureau,  a  new  agency  in 
order  to  try  to  meet  this  problem.  It 
starts  on  page  4  and  goes  on  5,  6.  7.  8. 
9.  10.  11.  12.  13.  14  pages  discussing  pub- 
lic works  coordinator.  Do  you  see  what 
is  being  done?  Sweetnesses  are  being 
applied.  There  is  going  to  be  another 
amendment  offered  to  strike  out  schools. 
The  majority  in  the  report  argue.  "Oh, 
no.  schools  are  not  included."  We  said 
they  were.  The  majority  said  they  were 
not.  Now  they  are  going  to  strike  it 
out  and  the  argument  is  going  to  be — 
we  do  not  think  they  were  in  in  the  first 
place  but  they  are  going  to  strike  them 
out.  Any  question  of  them  being  in.  any 
question  about  other  projects  being  in. 
I  am  trying  to  indicate,  are  being  treated 
the  same — with  an  effort  to  cover  up  the 
fact  that  they  are  included — such  as  ski 
slides  as  well  as  swimming  pools,  golf 
courses,  which  I  do  not  think  the  people 
of  this  great  Nation  would  ever  want 
Members  of  the  Congress  to  vote  50 
percent  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to 
finance     Yet.  it  is  being  done  in  this  bill. 
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The  remainder  of  the  bill — the  balance 
of  the  bill  left  will  Include  that.  So  I 
say  to  you  the  bill  is  equally  bad  with 
this  amendment  as  without  it.  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  The  motion  to  recom- 
mit should  be  passed  so  that  we  can  take 
this  bill  back  to  the  committee,  and  this 
is  proof  positive  that  the  bill  should  go 
back  to  the  committee.  If  they  are  will- 
ing to  knock  out  50  percent  of  it,  it 
should  go  back  to  the  committee.  Let 
us  reconsider  the  rest  of  the  bill  which 
is  equally  bad. 

This  $900  million  boondoggle  bill  is 
still  just  as  it  was  on  the  basis  of  giv- 
ing the  President  and  the  executive 
branch  unprecedented  powers,  the  power 
to  spend  money  on  any  public  works  and 
with  a  50-percent  grant  authority.  There 
is  not  any  question  about  that.  That 
delegation  of  authority  remains  in  the 
bill;  so  do  the  other  objectionable  fea- 
tures. 

This  amendment  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  spending  o::  the  $900  million; 
that  is  still  in  the  bill.  This  amendment 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  $300  million 
added  at  the  last  minute  without  being 
requested  by  the  executive  branch.  I 
want  to  ask  the  majority  now:  Are  you 
going  to  strike  that  out?  That  was  not 
recommended  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  coordinator  was  not 
recommended  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  You  are  knocking  out  the 
latter;  now,  are  you  going  to  knock  out 
the  former,  the  $300  million? 

I  will  tell  you  what  the  strategy  is — 
the  same  oa  It  was  on  the  agriculture 
bill.  You  want  to  get  anything  you  pos- 
sibly can  left  in  this  bill,  so  It  can  go 
to  conference  and  accept  the  Senate 
version  of  11,500  million— $760  million 
for  public  works  now  and  $750  million 
standby  authority;  then  our  committee 
which  has  worked  It  out  will  go  to  con- 
ference and  they  will  accept  the  50-per- 
cent grant  money  and  the  Senate  pro- 
vision of  50- percent  loan  money  for  all 
these  projects,  and  the  taxpayers  will  be 
financing  these  swimming  pools,  ski 
slides,  and  golf  courses  to  the  tune  of 
100  percent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  preferential  motion  at  the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gross  moves  tliat  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  enacting 
clause  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  this  amendment, 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Wright],  but  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand the  reason  for  it.  Why  at  this 
late  date  do  you  strike  this  out? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Yes;  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  reason  I  offered 
that  amendment  to  strike  it  out  is  the 
same  reason  I  would  have  for  offering 
any  amendment  to  any  biH;  that  is,  to 
improve  it,  by  separating  two  distinct 
proposals. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  you  had  a  lot  of 
discussion  about  this  provision  of  the  bill 
in  the  committee  which  would  establish 
a  Coordinator  at  $20,000  a  year  and  a 
Deputy  at  $18,500,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.   We  did. 


Mr.  GROSS.  You  had  a  lot  of  dis- 
cussion and  you  put  it  in,  but  now  you 
want  to  cut  it  out  in  order  to  sweeten 
the  bill,  put  a  little  sugar  coating  on  it? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr.  GROSS.    Certainly. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  perfectly  capable  of  answering 
the  question,  but  I  appreciate  his  yield- 
ing to  me.  I  am  the  author  of  this  pro- 
vision. The  purpose  of  putting  that  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  was  merely  to  make 
statutory  a  practice  which  had  been  en- 
gaged in  for  some  years  under  the  previ- 
ous administration  by  Executive  order. 
W^e  thought  it  would  make  for  more 
orderly  administration,  tlirough  the  co- 
ordination of  information  of  public 
works  programs  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, which  would  then  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  to  help  them  make  policy 
with  regard  to  public  works  programs 
and  planning. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that. 
Then,  why  at  this  late  date  do  you  strike 
it  out':' 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  When  the  bill  was 
brought  to  the  floor  there  was  what  I 
thought  was  a  very  comprehensive  and 
thorough  explanation  of  the  purpose  of 
the  Coordinator,  but  there  emanated 
from  the  gentleman's  side  of  the  aisle  a 
great  deal  of  misinformation  on  this  of- 
fice which  had  been  recommended  by  two 
Hoover  Commissions,  the  Cooke  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Committee  on  Government 
Organl/atlon  In  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration. By  deleting  this  ofTlce  from 
this  bill  wc  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
give  this  much  needed  propo.sal  more 
spcclali/ed  attention. 

Mr.  OROSfl.  Just  a  minute.  Appar- 
ently I  am  not  going  to  lict  an  an.swcr 
I  do  not  yield  further.  Apparently  I 
am  not  going  to  get  an  an.swcr  ais  to  why 
at  this  late  date  you  seek  to  take  out 
something  that  you  said  was  so  important 
when  this  bill  was  approved  in  com- 
mittee; notwithstanding  the  fact  you  had 
before  you  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate 
containing  no  such  provision.  You  now 
move  to  strike  It  out  at  this  late  date, 
yet  you  will  not  say  why.  I  will  say  it 
for  you.  This  is  an  attempt  to  sugar- 
coat  the  bill. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  It  is  not  any  attempt 
to  sugar-coat  the  bUl.  It  has  very  little 
to  do  with  the  program  itself. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  were  perfectly  will- 
ing a  short  time  ago  in  committee  to 
build  up  the  Federal  bureaucracy  with  a 
Coordinator  and  an  Assistant  Deputy 
Coordinator  at  fancy  salaries,  and  all  of 
the  staff  that  goes  with  them.  You  did 
not  even  conform  to  the  public  law  which 
requires  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment to  inform  the  Congress  how 
many  additional  personnel  will  be  re- 
quired and  an  estimate  of  the  cost. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  report  to  indicate 
that  you  conformed  to  the  public  law. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  That  is  an  important 
provision.  There  is  a  lot  of  confusion 
about  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  why  did  you  not 
stay  with  it? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  do  want  to  stay 
with  it  because  it  is  important,  and  I  am 
coming  back  with  this  provision  the  first 
opportunity  I  will  have.    I  must  stress 


that  the  coordinator  would  be  an  arm  of 
the  Congress  to  bring  greater  coordina- 
tion to  pubhc  works  which  we,  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  Conpress  watch  over. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  no  doubt  about 
that.  There  is  the  answer  from  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota.  Just  take 
the  bill  today,  hook,  line,  and  sinker,  and 
we  will  be  back  next  year  at  the  first 
opportunity  to  build  up  a  bureaucracy 
which  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Wright),  says  is  not  necessary.  Just  a 
moment  ago  he  .said,  "We  do  not  want  to 
build  up  a  bureaucracy."  Now  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  fMr.  Blat- 
Nncl,  says,  just  give  us  an  opportunity 
and  we  will  build  up  this  bureaucracy  as 
fast  as  we  can.  Meantime,  he  wants  us 
to  swallow  this  bill  today,  take  the  bait, 
hook,  line,  sinker,  and  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  for  one  refu.se  to  be 
beguiled  by  any  such  procedure.  The 
record  is  clear  that  the  amendment  to 
strike  out  the  establishment  of  a  new 
office  of  coordinator  and  deputy  coordi- 
nator, with  all  the  expense  entailed 
thereby,  is  for  the  purpose  of  attracting 
votes  for  the  remainder  of  the  bill.  I 
want  no  part  of  it. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  preferential 
motion. 

Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  there  are  some  of  us 
on  the  committee  who  have  a  very  good 
reason  for  supporting  the  amendment 
that  has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  that  has  not  yet  been  ex- 
plained to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  I 
think  he  l.s  entitled  to  know  what  some 
of  u.s  think  with  regard  to  thi.s  amend- 
ment, and  what  wc  hope  will  turn  out  to 
bo  the  ca.se. 

My  own  personal  hope  I.h  that  thr 
adoption  of  this  amcndnu'nl  will  make 
U  po,s.slblc  for  the  Senau-  to  take  the  bill 
a.s  we  pa.s.s  it.  approve  the  IIou.se  vcr.slun 
of  the  bill,  and  send  It  on  to  the  Presi- 
dent, .so  wc  can  get  this  program  imple- 
mented as  soon  as  possible.  That  is  my 
own  personal  view,  my  personal  reason, 
as  a  member  of  this  committee,  for  sup- 
porting this  particular  amendment. 
The  coordinator  provision  did  not  appear 
in  the  Senate  version.  It  is  pretty  ob- 
vious the  Senate  did  not  want  it.  it  is 
pretty  obvious  our  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  did  not  want  it.  So  by 
striking  it  from  the  bill  we  improve  the 
chances  considerably  of  getting  the  Sen- 
ate to  take  our  version  of  the  bill  as  we 
pass  it,  and  let  it  be  sent  on  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  that  fashion. 

I  think  the  chances  for  that  happen- 
ing are  pretty  good. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross!. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BLATr>IIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  speak- 
ing for  myself  and  for  the  membership 
of  the  committee  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
we  accept  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
f  rc«n  Texas  I  Mr.  Wright  J . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  with  Interest 
a  few  moments  ago  to  the  remarks  of  the 
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gentleman  from  Illinois,  which  he  com- 
menced by  reciting  a  poem. 

I  looked  at  his  chart,  and  as  I  recall 
the  figure,  with  an  area  redevelopment 
loan  of  $475,000.  the  gentleman  pointed 
out  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  payroll 
of  over  $4  million. 

Reference  is  made  to  taxes  of  some- 
thing over  $200,000.  reduction  in  unem- 
ployment benefits  of  $343,000.  welfare 
savings  of  $96  000.  and  rent  to  the  com- 
munity of  $30,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  pathered  that  there 
was  something  like  $600,000  a  year  that 
was  going  to  be  developed  from  this 
$475,000  loan.  I  gathered  that  the  gen- 
tleman's argument  was  that  this  $900 
million  public  works  program  was  not  a 
dole,  was  not  a  grant,  it  was  not  a  raid 
on  the  Treasury,  but  actually  it  was  a 
profitmaking  undertaking  If  that  is 
tlie  case — the  $900  million  ought  to  be 
stricken  and  we  ought  to  put  in  its  place 
$9  billion  or  $90  billion  and  make  enough 
money  to  pay  off  the  public  debt. 

Mr.  BL.'^TNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Blatnik;  On 
page  19.  line  11.  Insert  "(ai"  immediately 
after  "Sec.  4.".  and  on  page  19.  after  line  19 
Insert  the  following: 

"(bt  No  part  of  any  allocation  made  by 
the  President  under  this  Act  shall  be  made 
available  fnr  any  planning  or  construction, 
dlrecliy  or  Indirectly,  of  any  Bchool  or  other 
educational  fiiclllly  '' 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
not  need  the  5  minute.s  allotted  o  me 
on  this  amendment.  Thl.s  is  merely  a 
technical  or  clarifying  amendment.  It 
never  wa.s  the  Intention  of  the  bill  or 
of  the  committee  to  include  schools  In 
this  accelerated  public  works  legislation 
I  refer  the  Members  and  call  their  atten- 
tion to  the  Cf)mmlttee  report — the  top 
paragraph  on  page  3,  where  there  Is 
stated  the  following,  and  I  quote: 

A  wide  range  of  local  public  works  la  eli- 
gible for  this  assistance  such  as  water  and 
sewer  works,  public  buildings,  local  streets 
and  sidewalks,  hospitals,  etc.  Schools,  how- 
ever, are  not  eligible 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parha- 
mentar>-  inquirj'. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Could  we  have  someone 
remove  the  debris  from  the  House 
Chamber? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
memt>ers  ol  the  committee,  this  again  is 
a  very  interesting  procedure  and.  again. 
I  think  it  clearly  indicates  why  this  bill 
should  be  .sent  back  to  the  committee. 
It  was  stated  even  in  the  report  that  this 
does  not  apply  to  schools.  There  is  not 
any  question  but  what  it  does.  Now  we 
have  an  aniendment  that  knocks  it  out. 
How  confu.';ed  a  situation  could  be  pre- 
.sented  to  tins  legislative  body  by  an  au- 
thorizing Committee  on  PubUc  Works, 
or  any  other  committee,  than  this?  It 
shows  cone  usively  that  the  sponsors  of 


the  bill  do  not  know  what  is  in  it.  Not 
knowing  what  is  in  it,  they  want  to 
knock  out  something  which  we  say  is  in 
it:  they  say  it  Is  not  in  It — and  make 
sure  they  will  knock  it  out. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  am  sori-y  that  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  inferred 
that  the  author  of  the  bill  or  the  com- 
mittee members  do  not  know  what  is  in 
the  bill.  I  say  categorically  that  the  bill 
as  now  written  prohibits  aid  for  the 
construction  or  improvement  cf  schools. 
I  regret  that  the  gentleman  has  to  be 
that  personal  to  state  categorically  that 
the  author  of  the  bill,  the  chairman, 
does  not  know  what  Is  in  the  bill.  We 
made  it  clear  and  there  should  be  no 
question  about  it. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  answer  the 
gentleman  by  stating  this:  There  ap- 
pears in  our  hearings  at  page  108  there- 
of a  table  containing  advanced  loans, 
community  facilities,  a  list  of  projects, 
and  that  list  includes  one  school  right 
after  presently  "federally  financed"  the 
other  including  the  Union  College  Dis- 
trict. San  Lorenzo  Valley  Unified  School 
District,  and  many  others.  These  are 
presently  available  for  public  financing, 
but  not  under  this  amendment. 

Here  is  the  interesting  situation. 
Here  is  what  is  left — and  I  am  reading 
from  that  same  ll.st  of  what  Is  going  to 
be  left  for  Federal  matching  funds  after 
taking  schools  out.  You  are  going  to 
take  educational  facilities  out  This 
amendment  l.s  »o  broad  that  it  includes 
federally  Impacted  area  educational  con- 
fit  ruction  money  That  is  out.  So,  when 
the  Federal  Government  causes  impac- 
tion In  an  area,  and  it  is  an  unemploy- 
ment area,  you  are  not  going  to  get  any 
money,  although  this  Is  a  program  this 
House  has  approved  and  Congress  has 
traditionally  approved.  But  that  Is  out. 
Does  that  make  sense  to  you?  Do  you 
see  why  it  has  to  go  back  to  the  commit- 
tee? 

College  dormitories,  which  this  House 
and  Congress  has  approved  and  the  ad- 
ministration has  asked  for:  that  Is  out. 
It  Is  in  other  programs,  but  it  Is  out  of 
this  program.  So  you  have  a  situation 
where  federally  impacted  area  schools, 
college  dormitories,  faculty  housing, 
service  facilitieii  such  as  dining  rooms 
and  colleges,  presently  under  other  pro- 
grams and  Included  for  Federal  match- 
ing funds,  under  this  amendment  money 
would  not  be  available  for  those  pur- 
poses. What  will?  What  will  remain 
available  under  this  bill  for  Federal 
matching  funds?  Here  Is  the  same  list 
again.  And  this  is  the  list  of  the  ad- 
ministration, it  Is  not  my  list.  This  is 
the  list  prepared  by  the  adminlfstratlon. 

Here  Is  Mamau.  La.,  two  swimming 
pools.  $103,090.  That  Is  the  estimated 
cost.     The  planning  cost  is  $1,522. 

Here  is  another  one,  Provo.  Utah,  a 
sports  arena  pool;  planning  money  is 
$45,900  and  construction  cost  is  $975,900. 

Do  you  know  what  is  left  in  this  bill? 
On  the  last  page  of  this  bill  there  Is  a 
provision  that  no  advance  made  under 
this  section  for  the  plsaining  of  any  pub- 


lic works  project  shall  be  required  to  be 
repaid. 

In  other  words,  it  amends  the  com- 
munity facilities  bill  to  that  effect:  the 
Pubhc  Works  Committee  amended  the 
community  facilities  bill,  over  which 
supposedly  we  have  no  jurisdiction,  to 
provide  that  the  Utah  community  does 
not  have  to  pay  back  the  $50,000  loaned 
to  them  already  for  swimming  pools,  if 
this  money  is  iLsed  for  construction.  So. 
for  Provo.  Utah,  golf  course  improve- 
ments, they  have  planning  money  of 
$11,900.  They  are  not  going  to  have  to 
pay  that  back.  And  the  remaining  por- 
tion, a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  is 
the  cost  of  the  project.  Under  the 
version  of  this  bill  $125,000  will  repre- 
sent taxpayers'  money  in  grants. 

Then  if  they  accept  the  Senate  version 
in  conference — and  I  am  confident  that 
is  what  is  going  to  happen  if  this  bill 
goes  to  conference  Instead  of  going  back 
to  the  committee,  where  it  belongs,  the 
result  is  going  to  be  that  $125,000  of 
grant  money  for  the  swimming  pool  and 
the  golf  course  at  Provo.  Utah,  will  not 
have  to  be  paid  back. 

There  are  other  examples.  And  50 
percent  more  of  It  will  be  In  the  form 
of  a  loan.  And  that  I  say  Is  clearly  why 
this  bill  should  be  sent  back  to  the  com- 
mittee on  a  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rl.se  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  listened  with  as  shai-p 
an  ear  as  possible  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Cramer  )  to  try  to  figure  out 
whether  he  supports  this  amendment  or 
whether  he  opposes  this  amendment.  It 
had  t)een  my  understanding  that  he  was 
unsympathetic  to  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, to  Federal  aid  to  school  buildings 

Mr  CRAMER.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  No;  I  shall  fol- 
low the  Cramer  rule  and  yield  when  I 
have  completed  my  remarks. 

Mr  CRAMER,  But  the  gentleman  is 
in-;or:-ect  In  trying  to  give  the  impression 
I  have  not  given  my  position  because  I 
favor  a  properly  drawn  amendment 
eliminating  any  new  school  construction 
program  and  oppose  Federal  aid  to 
school  construction  which  results  in  any 
Federal  control. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
from  his  remarks  today  it  is  very  dlfB- 
cult  to  tell  whether  he  wants  to  strike 
this  language  from  the  bill,  which  we  are 
now  proposing,  or  whether  he  wants  to 
support  the  amendment.  I  submit  to 
you  that  there  are  a  great  many  of  us 
who  will  support  this  amendment  who 
would  like  to  have  aid  to  schools  In- 
cluded In  the  bill.  Once  again  I  think 
we  aie  trj-ing  to  be  practical  about  the 
desirhbillty  of  getting  legislation  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  to  help  the  unem- 
ploye<3  and  the  resistance  to  the  Idea  of 
aid  to  schools  Is  such,  both  In  this  body 
and  In  the  other  body,  that  we  enhance 
considerably  the  chances  for  expedition 
of  this  legislation  by  putting  this  lan- 
guage In  the  bill. 

That  Is  the  principal  purpose  we  have 
in  connection  with  It.  I  think  anybody 
who  examines  carefully  the  list  of  proj- 
ects that  would  be  built  under  this  pro- 
gram knows  and  understands  the  fact 
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that  these  illustrations  that  have  been 
pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  of  things  like  ski  slides  and 
swimming  pools  are  the  exceptions 
rather  than  the  rule  in  what  the  com- 
munities are  seeking  to  have  done  under 
this  program.  After  all,  the  mayors, 
county  commissioners,  and  other  local 
officials  that  present  these  projects  have 
to  retain  pubhc  support  back  in  their 
home  bailiwicks,  and  have  to  be  reason- 
able about  what  they  request,  and  they 
are  going  to  base  most  of  their  requests 
upon  essential  needs. 

When  you  nm  down  this  list  of  sub- 
missions from  most  of  the  communities, 
you  find  the  great  majority  of  the  proj- 
ects that  are  mentioned  are  projects  like 
sewers,  water  supply,  refuse  disposal,  the 
remodeling  of  a  juvenile  court  building, 
the  improving  and  renovation  of  a  gen- 
eral hospital  and  infirmary-,  programs 
that  definitely  have  overriding  public 
quality  and  character  to  them  and  that 
do  have  definite  justification  from  a 
needs  standpoint.  You  have  to  turn 
through  the  pages  a  good  deal  to  find 
illustrations  such  as  those  cited  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

In  my  own  area,  where  we  have  sev- 
eral counties  that  qualify  under  this  pro- 
gram, the  counties  that  have  drawn  up 
overall  economic  development  plans 
practically  all  have  included  some  school- 
buildings  in  them.  I  know  they  will  be 
disappointed  by  the  fact  that  this  pro- 
gram does  not  include  aid  to  schools. 
but  virtually  every  one  of  them  has 
Listed  some  type  of  essential  water  sup- 
ply, water  pollution  control,  sewage  dis- 
posal, or  other  improvement  for  the 
area.  These  are  the  types  of  program 
that  will  be  most  immediately  helped  and 
are  most  widely  needed  under  the  pro- 
gram. I  urge  that  the  Members  not  be 
misled  by  the  few  instances  that  are 
cited  by  the  opposition  in  regard  to  this 
legislation.  In  order  to  expedite  this 
bill  we  should  adopt  the  amendment  that 
has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota.  I  hope  and  trust  it  will 
receive  wide  support  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  first  time 
I  have  taken  the  floor  on  this  bill.  I 
have  already  sent  for  my  absentee  ballot 
in  the  November  election  so  I  am  pre- 
pared to  st^y  here  for  the  duration.  In 
case  I  do  not  happen  to  take  the  floor 
again,  I  want  to  wish  you  all  a  Merry 
Christmas  and  Happy  New  Year. 

I  enjoyed  the  remarks  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Florida  on  this 
matter  of  frills  in  public  works.  How- 
ever, I  think  we  ought  to  be  consistent 
about  it.  We  ridicule  the  building  of 
swimming  pools,  ski  slides,  and  things 
of  that  nature  by  the  people  back  home. 
But  I  think  and  pray  we  Members  of 
Congress  ought  to  be  consistent  about 
it.  We  certainly  should  not  deny  others 
what  we  furnish  ourselves.  Not  with 
my  vote  but  by  the  majority  who  out- 
number me. 

We  have  the  hundred- year  hundred- 
million- dollar  pyramid  going  up  over 
here  called  the  Third  House  Oflice  Build- 
ing. We  are  going  to  have  a  nice,  fancy, 
expensive  swimming  pool  there  for  Mem- 


bers of  Congress.  We  are  going  to  have 
massage  tables,  and  masseurs,  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  all  at  the  taxpayers 
expense.  We  are  going  to  have  volley- 
ball courts,  tennis  courts,  every  frill  we 
possibly  can  have  in  that  hundred-mil- 
million-dollar  institution  over  there. 

In  fact  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
will  not  have  to  go  to  his  home  State 
because  he  can  get  a  suntan  artificial  or 
natural  with  massage  and  all  right  in 
a  Federal  building.  I  want  to  say.  to  be 
fair,  that  he  has  always  opposed  the  use 
of  taxpayers  money  for  tliat  purpose. 
But  he  and  I  are  outvoted  on  tliese  mat- 
ters. If  we  want  to  ridicule  any  of  tlae 
communities  back  home  that  want  to 
build  a  swimming  pool  or  teiuiis  court, 
judge  ourselves  first,  because  the  tax- 
payers are  paying  for  those  frills  that 
will  be  in  that  $100-million  hundred- 
year  pyramid  over  yonder  in  the  Tliird 
House  Ofl&ce  Building  which  I  feel  we 
have  no  need  for. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OKONSKI.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Can  the 
gentleman  tell  us  how  many  swimming 
pools,  tennis  courts,  and  ski  slides  have 
been  built  all  over  the  face  of  the  globe 
with  foreign-aid  funds? 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  My  friend  from 
Michigan  has  always  been  a  stalwart  in 
opposing  for  foreign  nations  what  we 
deny  our  own  people.  If  only  the  ma- 
jority voted  as  he  has  we  wouldn't  need 
this  bill.  But  you  are  right  if  we  would 
amend  the  title  of  this  bill  to  "Foreign 
Public  Works"  you  would  have  prac- 
tically no  opposition  except  from  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross],  my- 
self, the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
Bennett],  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  SaylorJ,  and  a  handful  of 
others. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  To  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvarua.  anytime. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  What  you  say  is  so  tiuc 
it  hurts. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
this  is;  the  first  time  I  have  had  the 
floor  on  this  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent w  speak  for  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  SC'  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Listen,  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  House,  in  the  last  16 
years  in  this  Congress  you  have  been 
passing  bUlions  for  foreign  public  works 
Many  of  these  same  people  get  up  here 
and  shout  to  the  high  heavens  that  we 
are  gouig  to  bankrupt  the  country  if  we 
pass  this  bill  for  our  own  people  In  the 
last  few  years  this  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated $576  million  for  public  works 
and  buildings  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia— in  this  httle  mud  hole  that  we  have 
over  here — $576  miUion  in  this  area.  It 
is  almost  unbelievable.  And  these  peo- 
ple who  voted  for  this  complain  about 
$900  million  to  be  expended  all  over  the 
United  States  of  America,  with  50  States 
in  the  Union.  How  silly  can  we  be?  And 
that  includes  the  100 -year  pyramid 
known  as  the  Third  House  OflBce  Build- 
ing.   T'his  does  not  include,  for  example, 


special  buildings  for  the  Atomic  Ener- 
gy Commission  or  for  the  National  Space 
Agency  and  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
and  so  forth.  You  add  them  all  up  and 
you  are  pretty  close  to  a  billion  dollars 
that  we  are  spending  here  on  this  little 
speck  on  the  map.  One  billion  dollars  in 
public  works  is  being  spent  in  this  5-milc 
square  area.  How.  in  good  conscience, 
can  any  reasonable  person  deny  a  sim- 
ilar amount  for  the  whole  Nation?  All 
we  are  asking  is  that  you  spend  all  over 
America  what  you  spend  in  this  5 -mile 
area. 

Now.  to  come  to  what  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  BennettI  men- 
tioned. In  my  area  in  the  last  5  years 
every  time  you  pick  up  a  newspaper  you 
read  that  such  and  such  a  mine  is 
closed— 300  men  out  of  work.  You  pick 
the  newspaper  up  the  next  day  and  you 
read  another  mine  closed — 500  men  out 
of  work.  And  I  could  go  on.  And  while 
that  is  going  on  what  has  Congress  done? 
Listen  to  this — just  in  the  last  2  years  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica has  passed  foreign  aid  programs 
where  $30  million  of  our  money  went  to 
develop  mines  in  Liberia  and  $13  million 
and  $6  million  to  develop  a  mine  in  South 
America;  $6  million  more  to  develop  an- 
other mine  in  Liberia;  $6  million  more 
to  develop  another  mine  in  Chile.  Yes. 
we  gave  $150  million  just  a  few  months 
ago  to  build  an  iron  and  steel  production 
plant  In  Turkey.  That  is  all  taxpayers' 
money.  Then  another  $12  million  to 
Chile.  And  listen  to  this  one.  We  are 
asking  the  local  communities  here  to  put 
up  50  percent  of  the  money.  It  is  too 
bad  that  you  do  not  live  in  Mexico,  be- 
cause here  is  what  you  would  get  there 
In  1962.  just  recently,  $43  milhon  of  our 
money  was  loaned  to  a  private  mining 
company  in  Mexico  and  the  private  min- 
ing individuals  only  put  up  a  mea.sly  $4 
million.  Yes,  these  people  in  Mexico  got 
$43  million  from  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  That  is  less 
than  10  percent.  While  those  mines  are 
being  developed,  one  after  another  up  in 
northern  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Min- 
nesota closes. 

We  have  a  vein  of  taconite  in  Wiscon- 
sin that  could  supply  all  of  the  iron  ore 
for  the  entire  world  for  the  next  20  years. 
Yet,  we  cannot  get  a  dime  of  Federal 
money,  or  private  money,  to  develop  it. 
and  to  mine  it  because  our  Government  i.s 
financing  mining  operations  in  Venezuela 
and  Chile  and  Liberia  and  in  Canada 
Did  you  know  that  in  the  area  rep- 
resented by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Bennett]  and  myself,  and  Con- 
gressman Blatnik,  in  Minnesota — did 
you  know  that  the  iron  ore  miners  'uid 
the  iron  ore  deposits  of  that  area  won 
two  world  wars  for  us?  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  not  very  long  ago  that  area  pro- 
duced 80  percent  of  all  iron  ore  used  in 
the  world.  Today  we  are  not  even  pro- 
ducing half  of  the  iron  ore  consumed  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  Over  40 
million  tons  are  being  imported  this  yeai- 
from  Canada,  from  Venezuela,  from 
Liberia,  and  from  Chile,  while  6.000 
miners  in  the  Great  Lakes  area  are  run- 
ning out  of  their  unemployment  compen- 
sation checks.  All  these  miners  are 
asking  is  for  a  little  help.  They  right- 
fully say  "You,  the  Congress,  have  taken 
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away  our  jobs  that  we  had  with  your  for- 
eign aid  handouts  so  please  give  us  some 
temporary  public  works  jobs  until  we  an 
get  readjusted." 

Give  us  a  little  help  so  we  can  build  a 
decent  city  hall,  so  that  we  can  build  a 
decent  gsrmnasium  for  our  children. 

I  am  so-ry  to  see  this  amendment  In 
here  where  you  are  going  t-o  exclude 
schools.  I  think  it  is  a  tragedy  that  we 
are  excluding  rchools.  Why.  here  in 
Washingtf  n,  D.C.,  which  has  the  highest 
income  per  capita  in  the  United  States 
of  Americii.  you  have  a  bill  pending  or 
that  is  coming  up  in  a  few  day.*;  under 
which  you  are  going  to  designate  Wash- 
ington. n/Z..  as  an  impacted  area  and 
give  their  taxpayers'  money — money 
from  my  p  ^ople  who  arc  unemployed — to 
build  schcols.  because  this  is  an  im- 
pacted ana  and  these  wealthy  people 
cannot  afford  to  build  schools.  What  a 
pity.  You  are  going  to  allow  the  richest 
city  In  th2  Nation  to  qualify  for  im- 
pacted area  aid.  And  here  you  are  tak- 
ing money  away  from  these  people  who 
are  unemp  oyed  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
and  Minni'sota  with  which  to  do  it. 
They  are  nen  who  have  worked  in  the 
mines  for  30  years.  They  are  now  50 
years  old.  Nobody  wants  them;  there  is 
nothing  else  they  can  do  while  they  re- 
adjust other  than  get  some  job  from  the 
city  or  county  on  public  works.  It  is 
that  or  relief.  But  that  is  the  main 
trouble  when  any  bill  that  comes  up 
that  helps  our  own  people.  If  this  were 
a  foreign  aid  bill  there  would  be  no 
trouble.  Eut  because  it  Is  a  bill  for 
America  you  want  to  eliminate  here  and 
eliminate  tliere.  You  want  to  cut  it  here 
and  you  want  to  cut  it  there,  you  always 
have  to  put  In  restrictions,  you  always 
have  to  put,  In  limitations  so  that  when 
you  get  through  with  a  bill  for  America 
tliere  is  little  of  anything  that  can  be 
accomplished  with  it. 

Wheneve-  Congress  finally  comes  in  to 
do  something  for  the  people  of  America, 
something  that  will  do  some  good  for 
the  people  of  this  country-,  we  have  to 
make  comoromise  after  compromise. 
You  put  on  restrictions,  you  put  on  qual- 
ifications and  in  the  end  you  have  so 
little  left  you  can  hardly  accomplish  but 
little  with  it . 

I  for  one  :-egret  to  see  this  amendment 
here  to  cut  out  schools  for  there  is  one 
of  the  greatest  areas  in  which  we  could 
put  people  to  work.  There  are  many 
communities  in  the  14  counties  in  my 
district  plar  ning  to  build  schools.  That 
would  put  people  to  work  immediately 
and  would  oe  of  some  real  value  to  the 
only  thing  the  people  in  my  area  have 
left,  the  education  of  their  children.  It 
would  be  ore  of  the  greatest  things  that 
could  be  ai:complished  if  we  Included 
school  construction. 

But  I  kno;\-  the  cry  that  is  raised  when 
you  talk  about  Federal  aid  to  education. 
Those  in  ri:h  impacted  areas  hold  out 
their  hands  and  cry.  "Give  it  to  us,  give 
It  to  us,  but  not  to  the  needy."  I  hope 
this  bill  is  passed.  It  is  a  bill  for  our 
own  people.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few 
bills  we  get  in  a  session  that  aims  at 
helping  our  own  people. 


Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  listened  with  interest 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin IMr.  O'KONSK1 1.  including  his 
st'itcment  with  reference  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  high  rate  of  in- 
come— I  believe  he  said  the  highest  per 
capita  income  of  any  city  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.   O'KONSKL     In  the  world. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  world,  the  gen- 
tleman adds:  yet  I  notice  that  $18  mil- 
lion of  relief  funds  in  the  la.st  5  years 
were  paid  out  to  people  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  who  were  ineligible;  that 
unemployment  is  rife  in  the  District  of 
Columbia — this  little  world  of  make-be- 
lieve that  Members  of  Congress  reside 
in  for  too  many  months  out  of  the  year. 
I  will  add.  All  this  despite  a  vast  con- 
struction program  in  the  District,  which 
means  that  this  proposal  is  not  the 
answer  to  unemployment.  What  is  be- 
ing done  in  this  legislation  is  the  erec- 
tion of  another  roost  in  the  chicken- 
house  so  the  chickens  for  the  misdeeds 
of  Congress  can  come  home  to  roost,  not 
only  with  respect  to  foreign  aid  but  with 
respect  to  free  trade.  When  I  think  of 
free  trade,  I  think  of  my  friend  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  EocGSl.  who  is  always  in 
the  front  row  for  free  trade,  always  de- 
fending appropriations  for  foreign  aid, 
all  of  these  programs  to  get  rid  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  someplace  else. 

Yesterday  someone  spoke  about  the 
loans  we  have  made. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  gather  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  against  the  trade  program,  he 
is  against  the  aid  program.  Is  the 
gentleman  for  this  domestic  program'' 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  for  virtue,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman. 

Someone  spoke  about  the  lack  of  de- 
faults on  loans  made  under  these  vari- 
ous program.s.  If  you  are  going  to  finance 
this  program  with  50  percent  direct  Fed- 
eral funds,  then  go  to  the  Community 
Facilities  Act  for  the  other  50  percent. 
I  do  not  see  how  you  can  have  default  of 
loans.  And  if  there  were  defaults  how 
would  you  take  from  a  community  a 
building,  swimming  pool,  ski  slide,  or 
sewer  system?  Maybe  the  loans  will  be 
handled  the  way  this  Government  han- 
dled the  Japanese  loan.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wiscorusln,  from  whence 
so  many  of  Imports  are  coming  under 
the  free  trade  program  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

What  did  we  do  with  Japan?  We  lent 
them  some  $1,890  million  after  the  war 
to  get  their  factories  going  again.  We 
sent  machinery,  we  sent  technicians  to 
teach  them  how  to  inn  modern  machin- 
ery. Then  their  products  commenced  to 
come  back  to  us.  So  only  a  few  months 
ago  we  settled  this  debt  of  $1,890  million, 
for  how  much?  For  some  $470  million  or 
$480  million. 

A  condition  of  the  settlement  was  that 
$25  million  of  that  money  would  go  for 


cultural  and  educational  exchange,  and 
the  rest  of  the  $470  or  S480  million  would 
be  used,  practically  all  of  it.  for  the 
development  throughout  Asia  of  mar- 
kets for  the  Japanese.  Apparently  not 
a  co<^keyed  dime  will  come  back  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  to  retire  any  part  of  the 
debt  that  was  saddled  upon  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country'  to  provide  this 
loan. 

Gc  to  Europe  today  and  you  will  find 
mod<>rn  shipyards  with  better  equip- 
ment that  the  United  Slates  has  to  pro- 
duce ships.  We  will  pet  a  bill  here  one 
of  these  days  to  provide  another  subsidy 
for  the  modernization  of  the  shipyards 
of  this  country  so  that  they  can  bu:ld 
ship^  in  competition  with  foreign  yards. 
Down  the  drain  by  virtue  of  the  Free 
Trade  Acts,  by  virtue  of  no  tariffs,  and 
by  virtue  of  foreign  aid — down  the  drain 
go  the  jobs  of  American  workmen  and 
the  plants  of  American  mdustiy.  Then 
you  come  in  as  of  today  and  erect  an- 
other roost  in  the  chlckenhousc,  sad- 
dling upon  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
and  the  busted  U.S.  Treasure-  the  cost 
of  paying  for  this  sort  of  thing. 

In  what  kind  of  world  of  make-be- 
lieve do  we  live?  In  what  kind  of  world 
of  contradiction  do  we  live?  When  are 
we  going  to  stop  this  business? 

Mr  SCRANTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Sounton  :  On 
page  17.  strike  out  the  sentence  beginning  In 
line  17  and  insert  the  following:  'Notwith- 
standing any  provision  of  such  law  requiring 
the  Federal  contribution  to  the  State  or  local 
government  involved  to  be  less  than  a  fixed 
portion  of  the  cost  of  a  project,  grants-in- 
aid  may  be  made  under  authority  of  this 
section  which  bring  the  total  of  ah  Federal 
contrioutions  to  such  project  up  to  50  per 
centtun  of  the  cost  of  such  project,  or  up  to 
75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  project  if 
the  State  or  local  government  does  not  have 
economic  and  fluanclal  capacity  to  assume 
all  of  the  additional  financial  obligations 
required  " 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
object  of  this  amendment  I  think  is  ex- 
tremely clear.  Yesterday  in  the  argu- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  House  a  matter 
was  brought  up  with  respect  to  this  bill 
by  Uio  gentleman  from  Micliigan  iMr. 
Bennitt],  and  commented  upon  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  iMr.  Mac- 
GrecckI,  by  myself,  and  also  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Jennings]. 
as  well  as  the  author  of  this  bill,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota   IMr.  Blat- 

NIK  1  , 

Mr.  Chainnan.  those  of  us  who  come 
from  the  areas  that  are  intended  to  be 
helped  by  this  bill  would  like  it  to  really 
help  them.  There  are  no  areas  in  the 
United  States  which  have  suffered  longer 
from  substantial  and  persistent  unem- 
plojinent  than  tlie  areas  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  helped  most  by  this  bill, 
primarily  those  in  Kentucky,  southern 
IllinoLs.  West  Virginia.  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  other  States  that  have  suffered  in- 
tensely from  unemployment. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  as  many  of  us  pointed 
out  yesterday,  though,  if  this  bill  is  ad- 
ministered as  it  is  supposed  to  be  many 
of  these  areas  will  be  helped  because  they 
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need  it  in  order  to  make  themselves  com- 
petitive with  the  balance  of  the  Nation, 
nevertheless,  many  areas  which  have  suf- 
fered longest  from  this  problem  are  in- 
capable of  providing  the  50  percent  of 
funds  necessary  to  take  advantage  of 
this  bill.  Therefore  this  amendment  is 
proposed  in  order  to  allow  those  specific 
areas,  particularly  those  which  have  suf- 
fered so  long,  to  provide  only  25  percent 
rather  than  50  percent  of  the  money. 
This  does  not  eliminate  their  participa- 
tion entirely. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  one  thing 
extremely  clear?  This  does  not  change 
the  total  amount  of  Federal  money  con- 
tained in  this  bill  whatsoever.  It  is  very 
clear  that  the  $900  million  is  going  to  be 
used,  if  the  bill  is  passed.  But  what  the 
amendment  does  is  to  make  it  possible 
for  those  areas  that  need  it  the  most  to 
participate  in  it  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  The  bill  provides 
that  only  10  percent  of  the  amount 
authorized  could  go  to  any  one  State? 

Mr.  SCRANTON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  It  does  not  alter 
in  any  way  the  10  percent  limitation? 

Mr.  SCRANTON.     Not  in  the  least. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Is  it  not  true  that 
you  are  speaking  about  what  are  some- 
times called  ghost  towns,  and  such 
ghost  towns  have  been  trying  for  years 
to  rehabilitate  their  economy,  only  to 
find  themselves  having  borrowed  to  the 
legal  limits  and  without  resources  from 
which  taxes  are  paid?  Through  this 
tyi>e  of  program  of  Federal  assistance 
many  of  these  communities  will  be  ec- 
onomically strengthened,  and  their  ef- 
forts to  eliminate  much  of  their  chronic 
employment  furthered  considerably.  I 
am  pleased  to  support  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  Yes.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  add  one  more 
point:  Many  of  these  areas  which  have 
had  this  substantial  and  persistent 
unemployment  for  a  long  time  have 
already  expended  millions  of  dollars 
locally  to  obtain  industry  and  jobs  for 
people,  but  they  need,  in  order  to  be 
competitive  with  the  balance  of  the 
Nation,  such  things  as  sewers,  good  water 
supplies,  and  other  municipal  facilities. 
Without  such  they  cannot  be  competi- 
tive with  those  areas  that  are  better  off 
economically. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman.  We  have  discussed  this 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and  for  the  in- 
formation of  all  present  we  are  very 
happy  to  go  along.  I  am  sure,  with  this 
amendment.  It  has  been  discussed  on 
this  side.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  and  I  think  I  can  say  that 
we  are  happy  at  this  time  to  go  along 
and  cosponsor  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 


Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
ScRANTONj  may  proceed  for  an  additional 
5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will   the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  should  like  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  gentleman  in  his  amend- 
ment and  say  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  merit  this 
amendment  has  lies  in  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  areas  most  injured  by  long 
and  persistent  unemployment,  and  which 
need  the  help  most,  are  the  very  areas 
that  are  not  able  to  provide  50  percent 
matching  funds.  There  are  some  mu- 
nicipalities in  my  district  that  could  not 
provide  25  percent  or  10  percent.  And 
I  suppose  there  are  areas  like  that  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  But  at  least 
the  gentleman's  amendment  will,  I  think, 
make  it  possible  for  many  of  the  dis- 
tressed areas  which  otherwise  would  be 
completely  excluded  to  derive  some  as- 
sistance and  some  benefit,  from  this  bill. 

I  hope  the  amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCRANTON  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  1  Mr.  Scr.antonI  on  his  ex- 
cellent statement  and  join  with  him  in 
his  amendment  to  help  the  most  dis- 
tre.ssed  and  most  depre.ssed  areas.  I  fa- 
vor it  strongly.  May  I  point  out  that 
the  gentleman  has  taken  a  position  here 
which  will  help  the  people  most  in  need 
of  it  in  many  of  these  fine  communities 
which  have  suffered  for  years. 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. That  is,  indeed,  the  purpose  of 
it,  to  help  tho.se  areas  which  need  it 
most.  I  think  it  will  help  the  bill  greatly 
to  do  just  that. 

Mr.  BALDWIN  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scran- 
ton]  is  very  sincere  in  the  aniendment 
he  has  offered.  I  have  listened  to  the 
reasons  for  offering  the  amendment. 
But  those  of  us  who  feel  that  the  bill, 
even  as  it  came  to  the  floor  from  the 
committee,  involved  too  large  a  transfer 
of  power  from  the  Congress  tQ  the  Presi- 
dent, should  be  deeply  concerned  about 
this  amendment.  The  basic  sentence  to 
which  this  amendment  has  been  offered 
is  the  sentence  that  proposes  a  major 
transfer  of  power  from  the  Congress  to 
the  President.     It  says: 

Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  such 
law  requiring  the  Federal  contribution  to 
be  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  a 
project,  grants-in-aid  may  be  made  under 
authority  of  this  section  which  bring  the 
total  of  all  Federal  contributions  to  such 
project  up  to  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
such  project. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  the  bill  as  it 
came  from  the  committee  gave  the  exec- 


utive branch  the  power  to  waive  all  pro- 
visions that  this  Congress  in  its  wisdom 
included  in  previous  laws  governing 
specific  phases  of  activity  of  the  Federal 
Government;  for  example,  in  the  water 
pollution  control  program  this  House  in 
its  wisdom  provided  for  a  Federal  con- 
tribution up  to  30  percent  but  in  no  case 
more  than  $800,000.  The  bill  as  it  came 
to  the  committee  gave  the  President  the 
right  to  waive  all  the  past  judgment  of 
this  Congress  and  eliminate  that  re- 
quirement up  to  50  percent.  Now  the 
amendment  would  give  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  a  greater 
power  to  waive  all  the  limitations  that 
this  Congress  in  its  wisdom  has  put  in 
that  program  or  any  other  program  up  to 
75  percent.  And  this  would  be  true 
whether  it  is  public  housing,  whether  it 
happens  to  be  community  facilities  which 
are  in  the  form  of  loans,  whether  it  hap- 
pens to  be  water  pollution  control  plants, 
or  whatever  it  may  be.  Therefore,  all 
those  in  this  House  who  already  are  con- 
cerned about  this  particular  provision  of 
the  bill  and  the  transfer  of  power  which 
it  takes  away  from  the  Congress  and 
gives  to  the  executive  branch,  to  waive 
all  limitations  that  this  Congress  in  its 
judgment  has  placed  in  previous  laws 
governing  specific  phases  of  activity, 
should  be  opposed  to  this  proposal  to 
liberalize  this  provision  even  further  and 
to  transfer  a  greater  power  to  the  exec- 
utive branch  to  waive  all  laws  that  we 
have  in  the  past  prescribed. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  effect  of  this 
amendment  would  be  just  the  reverse  of 
what  was  intended.  It  will  cover  too 
little  area  and  too  few  people.  That  is 
one  of  the  problems.  It  does  not  help 
more  than  125,000  people,  3  percent  of 
the  unemployed.  Therefore  it  will  not 
do  the  job.  Therefore,  if  this  amend- 
ment passes,  even  fewer  pi-ojects  will 
gobble  up  75  percent,  whereas  it  is  now 
limited  to  50  percent.  That  means  fewer, 
not  more,  projects  are  going  to  have 
more  money.  Therefore,  it  is  going  to 
go  in  the  opposite  direction  of  helping 
more  communities  that  need  help. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.     I  think  that  is  right.. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  With  reference  to 
the  provision  of  section  10  that  requires 
them  to  increase  their  total  public  works 
by  an  amount  equal  to  the  non-Federal 
funds,  this  75-percent  increase  in  Fed- 
eral funds  will  mean  instead  of  there 
having  to  be  a  50-percent  total  public 
works  increase  in  any  community,  there 
will  be  only  a  25 -percent  increa.se  in 
public  works  activity  in  that  community. 
Therefore,  the  effectiveness  of  the  bill 
in  the  form  of  new  jobs  is  being  cut 
dov/n  50  percent.     Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  think  that  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  it  were  my  good 
fortune  to  represent  one  of  those  districts 
that  does  not  need  assistance.  I  might 
then  be  able  to  look  at  these  matters  and 
say  that  it  would  affect  only  a  very  few 
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people  and  therefore  you  should  not  do 
it.  But  coming  from  a  district  which 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  says  Ls  the  only 
class  P  district,  with  more  unemploy- 
ment percen  .agewise  than  any  other  dis- 
trict in  the  (ontinental  United  States,  it 
seems  to  mc  it  comes  with  poor  grace 
for  Member;  of  this  House  to  say  that 
they  are  no .  going  to  do  anything  in 
the  way  of  public  works  to  try  to  help 
areas  such  a=;  mine,  and  this  country  of 
ours. 

What  has  :iappened?  The  gentleman 
from  Wiscoi.sin  (Mr.  O'KcnskjI  gave 
you  the  answer.  If  this  were  a  foreign 
aid  bill,  you  would  have  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  standing  up  and  say- 
ing we  have  to  do  this  for  other  people 
The  Good  Book  says  that  charity  begins 
at  home,  and  he  who  does  not  take  care 
of  his  own  is  Hor.se  than  an  infidel.  Cer- 
tainly if  we  are  going  to  do  anything,  let 
us  try  to  help  the  areas  in  this  country 
that  need  it  more  than  anything  else. 

The  amendnient  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Peiuisylvania  IMr.  Scranton] 
will  offer  helt'  to  areas  in  southern  Dli- 
nois,  Kentuck;/.  West  Virginia,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, the  ones  really  distressed  and 
in  dire  need.  Let  us  adopt  this  amend- 
ment. Maybe  it  will  help  only  3  percent 
of  the  unemployed,  but  a  small  per- 
centage is  better  than  nothing. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairmm.  I  was  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  s:atemcnt  made  by  various 
Members  regerding  the  particular  dis- 
tricts this  bill  is  going  to  affect.  My 
district  is  a  great  industrial  district.  I 
was  home  last  week  About  25  percent 
of  constructioT  crafts  and  stcelworkers 
in  my  district  are  idle  or  working  part 
time.  Unskilled  laborers  are  unemployed 
or  working  pert  time.  Orval  Kincaid. 
subdistrict  director  of  U.S.  Steelworks, 
gave  mc  these  figures.  In  the  Gary  steel 
mills  out  of  approximately  18.000  work- 
ers, 4,000  are  unemployed.  Of  the  re- 
maining 14.0C0  steehvorkers  approxi- 
mately 7,000  arc  working  part  time.  In 
other  words  ">r:ly  11.000  stcelworkers  out 
of  18.000  arc  fully  cm.ployed. 

Inland  Steel  and  Youngstown  Steel 
Co.,  located  in  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  are 
in  about  the  same  economic  condition. 

I  have  not  heard  any  mention  made 
on  the  floor  regarding  the  people  who 
are  working  part  time.  They  say,  "Well, 
there  are  4  million  people  idle"  or  there 
are  5  million  people  idle."  That  is  just 
a  drop  in  the  bucket  when  you  think  of 
the  heads  of  families,  the  wage  earners 
in  this  country's  industrial  areas  who 
are  working  part  time.  Many  are  work- 
ing only  3  days  a  week.  How  is  the  man 
who  is  the  head  of  a  family  going  to  buy 
anything  except  shelter,  clothing,  and 
food  on  3  days'  work  a  week";"  That  man 
and  his  family  are  taken  out  of  the  mar- 
ket completely  as  far  as  purchasing 
automobiles,  televisions  and  refrigera- 
tors, and  dozens  of  other  products  neces- 
sary for  home  comforts? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  bill  calling 
for  $900  million  to  build  public  works, 
municipal  facilities,  highways,  and  so 
forth,  is  one  of  the  cheapest  investments 
we  can  make.  My  congressional  dis- 
trict, for  example,  is  not  considered  as  a 
distressed  area.    Of  course,  as  a  matter 


of  fact,  it  is  a  distressed  area,  although 
it  may  not  be  taken  into  consideration 
as  a  distressed  area  imder  this  legisla- 
tion. But  there  are  numerous  workers 
and  people  in  factories  who  are  working 
pai-t  time.  Those  workers  who  are  heads 
of  families  are  very  much  discontented 
becau.se  they  cannot  buy  anything  ex- 
cept food,  .shelter,  and  clothing.  They 
cannot  send  their  children  to  colleges  and 
umversities  and  provide  them  with  some 
of  our  economic  abundance. 

I  am  not  interested  in  whether  this 
bill  says  that  the  Finst  District  of  Indi- 
ana is  going  to  directly  benefit  or  not. 
It  will  benefit.  The  Fu-st  Congressional 
District  of  Indiana  will  benefit  if  this 
bill  is  enacted  into  law,  and  I  will  tell 
you  how.  Because  Uiese  areas  that  will 
be  benefited  are  gomg  to  build  some 
factories:  they  are  going  to  build  some 
sewage  disposal  plants  and  they  are 
going  to  build  municipal  facilities  and 
highways  and  numerous  other  necessary 
projects.  All  this  expan.sion  will  require 
steel,  require  lumber,  require  bnck;  re- 
quire cement  and  hundreds  of  kindred 
products.  When  that  happens  in  all 
these  other  districts,  the  steel  mills  in 
Gary  and  Hammond  and  East  Chicago 
and  Pittsburgh  and  Los  Angeles  and 
Birmingham  will  immediately  feel  the 
effects  of  that  construction  and  produc- 
tion. Millions  of  families  will  benefit 
throughout  the  whole  country  regardless 
of  which  particular  congressional  dis- 
trict it  is  going  to  affect  directly. 

Let  me  say  to  you  Members  from  the 
rural  sne&s  that  your  areas  will  be  bene- 
fited because  millions  of  families 
throughout  the  entire  Nation  will  be 
buying  farm  products  that  they  would 
not  otherwise  be  buying. 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  pieces  of 
legislation  to  be  enacted  in  this  session 
of  Congress.  It  will  instill  into  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  this  country  that 
the  free  enterprise  system  can  bring 
prosperity  in  this  great  country  of  ours 
and  also  give  help  to  millions  of  families 
that  need  help. 

I  remember  in  1930,  1931.  1932.  1933, 
and  1934  when  the  Communist  agita- 
tors were  rampant  in  the  Calumet  region 
of  Indiana,  they  did  not  have  very  much 
trouble  getting  membership  for  com- 
muni.sm.  Unemployment  was  infesting 
the  cities  ol  America.  Heads  of  families 
were  standing  in  soup  lines  waiting  to 
get  something  to  eat.  They  were  wait- 
ing in  line  in  front  of  banks  to  withdraw 
their  savings  before  they  closed  their 
dooi-s.  Those  are  conditions  that  breed 
communism.  That  is  why  you  must 
realize  that  the  money  that  is  being  ap- 
propriated or  authorized  in  this  bill  is 
not  money  that  is  dropped  into  a  rat- 
hole.  This  $900  million  will  start  proj- 
ects and  construction  across  the  country 
that  will  help  to  soothe  the  minds  of 
millions  of  discontented  and  unemployed 
people  and  millions  of  families  in  this 
country  who  need  this  help  and  who 
need  it  today. 

Furthermore,  this  legislation  is  going 
to  bring  in  additional  taxes.  The  $900 
million  in  this  bill  will  bring  people  into 
employment  to  draw  paychecks.  They 
will  pay  taxes.  Goods  and  products  will 
be  produced,  and  the  manufacturers  will 
pay  taxes.    A  great  deal  of  this  money 


will  come  back  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  this  legislation 
will  pass  on  the  floor  of  the  House  today 
by  a  great  majority,  because  God  knows 
the  coLiiiiry  iii  eds  it. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Ml'.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  Uie  amendment. 

Mr.  C^hairman,  I  will  only  use  part  of 
the  tiixe,  but  I  want  to  get  the  nunds  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  back  on 
this  important  amendment. 

This  amendment  sliouid  be  supported 
by  anyone  who  supports  the  bill,  because 
obviously  if  you  can  justify  tliLs  bill  on 
the  grcund  that  people  need  legitimate 
employment,  then  it  follows  that  in  those 
communities  which  have  been  hardest 
hit  and  cannot  afford  to  pay  50  percent 
of  a  p"Oject,  we  give  them  somctliing 
additioiial  in  order  that  they  can  be 
helped. 

What  tiie  bill  presently  is  saying  is 
tliat  thiose  communities  that  are  not 
badly  h.t  will  get  the  aid,  but  those  that 
are  suffering  the  most  will  be  deprived 
of  getting  the  help.  It  is  like  saying  to 
a  person  who  is  a  Uttle  sick  that  he  can 
have  a  doctor,  but  the  person  who  is  real 
sick  cannot  have  anything. 

Mr.  I:DM0NT>S0N.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman  is 
making  a  veiT  persuasive  argument  that 
the  Scrsnton  amendment  be  accepted. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man re<:ognizes  that  some  people  who 
are  aga:nst  this  bill  are  against  this 
amendment,  and  it  is  for  the  identical 
rea.son.  I  say  that  if  you  are  for  the  bill 
and  want  to  help  the  people  who  have 
been  hardest  hit  and  are  in  the  greatest 
distress  tJien  you  should  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  I  think  tliis  is  a  fine 
amendment.  I  hope  it  receives  a  lot  of 
support. 

Mr.  C<)RBETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer  a 
substitute  for  the  Scranton  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Dent  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
S<:-RANTON':  On  page  17,  Immediately  below 
Une  22,  insert  the  following: 

••(di  If  the  President  determines  that  an 
eligible  area  suffering  uni;sual  economic 
stress  because  of  a  sustained  extremely  se- 
vere rate  of  imemployment  or  an  extremely 
low  level  of  famUy  Income  and  severe  under- 
employment) does  not  have  economic  and 
financial  capacity  to  assume  all  of  the  addi- 
tional financial  obligations  required  for  any 
Federal  public  works  project,  or  public  works 
project  of  suites  and  local  governments  for 
which  financial  assistance  is  authorized  un- 
der provisions  of  law  other  than  this  Act. 
then  such  Federal  public  works  project  shall 
be  initiated  and  accelerated,  or  financial  as- 
sistance provided,  pursuant  -.o  this  section, 
without  regard  to  any  provision  of  law  lim- 
iting the  amount  of  such  assistance  to  a 
fixed  portion  of  the  costs  invc  Ived,  or  requlr- 
ir.g  local  participation  in  such  Federal  public 
works  project  except  to  the  extent  that  the 
President  determines,  after  surveying  the 
resources  available,   that  such  eligible   area 
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haa  economic  and  financial  capacity  to  as- 
sume such  additional  financial  obligations." 
And  reletter  the  following  subsections  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that 
the  sponsor  of  the  amendment  for  which 
I  am  now  offering  a  substitute  is  honest 
in  his  efforts  to  help  the  districts  that 
he  talked  about.  I  know  also  that  the 
other  gentlemen  from  Pennsylvania 
who  rose  to  the  occasion  to  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Scranton  !  were 
also  of  the  opinion  that  they  were  put- 
ting themselves  in  the  position  of  aiding 
Pennsylvania  communities.  But  you 
Just  are  not  aiding  them  a  bit,  because 
the  effort  that  has  to  be  made  by  the 
local  community  is  now  only  20  to  25 
percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  project. 
Under  Pennsylvania  law  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  accepts  one-quarter  or 
more  of  the  cost  of  a  project  with  50  per- 
cent coming  out  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  local  community  then  must 
raise  the  additional  25  percent.  The 
Scranton  amendment  does  not  do  a  single 
thing  for  the  local  community  that  he 
wants  to  help  and  not  because  he  does  not 
want  to  help  them,  but  I  do  not  think  he 
is  aware  of  the  situation  In  Pennsylvania. 
I  have  in  mind  a  particular  community 
that  rlKht  now  Is  trylnw  to  Kot  a  project 
and  has  for  2  years,  a  comnuinlty  whicli 
has  an  unemploymont  f\uurr  of  17' j  prr- 
cent.  It  cannot  possibly  raise  money  to 
moot  Its  share  of  the  costs.  It  is  a  flood 
situation  which  has  made  the  area  unat- 
tractive to  Industry  which  miuhl  be 
brouBht  Into  the  community,  Theiefoir 
the  community  has  no  prospects  of  in- 
crcasinK  Ita  income  or  of  mectlnH  the  re- 
quirement under  State  law  There  is  a 
Slate  law  llmitinK  the  amount  of  bonded 
lndebte<lneM  a  community  may  Incur. 
They  have  reached  that  limit  and  there- 
fore cannot  borrow  on  municipal  bonds. 
They  reached  that  limit  a  long  lime  awo 

Pennsylvania  law  provides  that  a  local 
community  must  raise  2S  pe.cent  and 
that  the  State  government  would  add  to 
the  amount  needed  to  qualify  under  the 
Federal  program.  My  substitute  will 
eliminate  this  requirement  under  cir- 
cumstances where  proof  Is  gi^en,  proof 
positive,  that  the  local  community  can- 
not borrow  the  money,  because  of  the 
economic  conditions  relative  to  Its  de- 
pressed situation,  and  where  it  cannot 
meet  Its  obligation,  Every  project  In 
Pennsylvania  will  receive  absolutely  no 
help  under  the  Scranton  a:  icndment 
simply  because  It  will  rt^celve  only  25 
percent. 

Mr  SCRANTON  Mr  Chairman,  will 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  DENT,  I  yield  to  the  nenllemnn 
from  Pennsylvania 

Mr  SCRANTON.  There  Is  nothing  In 
my  amendment  which  precludes  the 
Slate  of  Pennsylvania  from  as.sjmlng  the 
23  percent  of  the  funds.  It  coild  say  to 
the  lr:al  community.  You  have  to  pay 
the  25  percent  or  under  my  amendment, 
the  Federal  and  State  governments  to- 
gether could  provide  the  whole  100  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  DENT  Before  my  time  runs  out, 
let  me  stop  the  gentleman.  There  is 
nothing  in  my  amendment  that  allows 


the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  set  out  from 
under  paying  its  share,  because  the  local 
community  can  prove  itself  to  be  a  de- 
pressed area,  but  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania as  a  whole  cannot.  I  have  a 
qualifying  factor  in  this  amendment 
where  the  conditions  of  the  depression 
mu.st  be  met  by  the  local  community 
only;  therefore,  the  aid  which  we  are 
hoping  to  give  can  only  be  given  by  ac- 
ceptance of  this  substitute.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  gentleman's  amendment 
precludes  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  SCRANTON,  No,  Under  my 
amendment,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
can  a.ssumc  the  25  percent,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  75  percent, 

Mr.  DENT.  Who  will  pay  the  25 
percent,^ 

Mr.  SCRANTON  The  local  com- 
munity does  not  have  to  pay  any  share 
at  all  if  they  are  m  that  kind  of  condition, 

Mr,  DENT.  Your  amendment  would 
allow  every  community  to  slufT  off  Its 
responsibility,  which  Is  exactly  what  has 
been  said  here,  regardless  of  need,  I  am 
putting  In  a  stipulation  which  must  be 
met  by  dire  need  in  the  local  community 
and  not  on  a  State  level.  You  are  giving 
tlie  Stale  75  rebate  percent  of  all  proj- 
ectsS  wnether  it  provtvs  need  or  not.  The 
Stale  of  Penn.sylvaniii  eunnot  pay  the 
25  percent  now  required 

Mr  ICHOHDof  Mis.sourl  Mi  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr,  DENT,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mi.ssourl, 

Mr  ICHORD  of  Ml.s.sourl  There  we 
otlier  depre.ssed  area.s,  otliri  liian  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  How  will  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  apply  to  (he  other 
States' 

Mr,  DENT  They  will  receive  consid- 
eration after  examinalion  as  to  their 
ability  to  pay  whatever  tlieir  share  may 
be 

Mr  ICHORD  of  Missouri.  I  Just  wiin' 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  CcmKics.s  i.s  not 
legislating  for  the  Slate  of  Prnnsylvunift 
alone 

Mr  DENT  I  under.stand  that.  I  am 
trying  to  say  the  method  that  Is  em- 
ployed m  mo.st  of  the  State.s  of  the  Union. 
It  is  Federal,  Slate,  and  local  i^artlclpa- 
tlon.  Under  the  amendment  oiTeied  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pentvsylviuna  I  Mr. 
Scranton',  much  us  I  would  like  to  see 
It  do  so,  It  will  not  help  the  situation 
In  Penn.sylvanla 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  Of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  haa  ex- 
plied 

I  By  unanimous  consent  '  at  the  request 
of  Mr  Fi'LTON ' ,  Mr  Dkni  whs  allnwed 
to  proceed  for  :i  additional  iniiuiU-ti. » 

Mr  FULTON  Mr  Chuninun,  will  the 
Keiuleman  yield' 

Mr,  DENT  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Penn.sylvanla 

Mr  FULTON  Actually  ulmtthegen- 
tleman  from  Peiin.sylvunia  Mi,  DENT  I 
Is  dolnw  by  hl.s  amendment,  and  what 
the  gentleman  from  Penn.sylvanla  'Mr. 
Scranton  1  Is  doing  by  hi.s  amendineni.  Is 
aiming  to  take  care  of  more  distressed 
communities  that  cannot  afford  the  pro- 
visions of  the  present  bill  with  a  50- 
percent  requirement  of  community  par- 
ticipation.    Therefore,   both   centlemen 


are  going  in  the  same  direction.  The 
question  is,  in  connection  with  these 
amendment.^,  whether  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania can  pick  up  25  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  project,  in  addition  to  50-per- 
cent Federal  participation,  I  believe 
that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  or  any 
State  can  well  pay  the  25  percent.  Or 
if  it  is  not  the  local  community  that  can 
pay.  the  county  can  pick  up  that  por- 
tion of  the  cost  or  any  other  State  sub- 
division can  pay  this  cost.  I  do  not  think 
we  Members  from  Pennsylvania  should 
disagree  with  each  other  as  to  method 
when  the  policy  proposed  is  so  helpful 
to  our  more  distre.ssed  communities  We 
Members  should  unite  and  try  to  uet 
some  sort  of  compromise  for  these  com- 
munities that  are  the  low-level  communi- 
ties and  have  run  out  of  money  I  would 
ask  the  eentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  DentI  to  look  at  the  situation  and 
see  If  we  cannot  join  in  the  compromise. 
After  all,  the  Scranton  amendment  is  a 
compromi.se  as  between  the  Senate  90- 
percent  position  and  the  House  bill  pro- 
vision 50  percent  of  local  community 
participation, 

Mr.  DENT  The  State  law  provides 
2fi  percent.  Therefore,  the  SMte  ha.s  to 
amend  Its  laus  to  be  nhW  to  piek  up  the 
100  percent. 

That  Is  the  only  thint--  you  would  be 
able  to  do  and  lu'lp  a  local  community. 

Mr,  FULTON  Tlu"  point  i.s  this; 
Pennsylvania  01  any  oihei  State 

Mr.  DENT  nuU  Is  llKhl  I  speak 
of  our  State  berau.se  I  happen  to  know  it 

Mr.  FUI KIN  If  the  grnilemaii  will 
yield  furthci  an,\  state  should  reall.s  be 
called  "P.  to  put  up  a  little  of  ilie  numey 
becou,'!'  many  of  us  fall  to  see  the  ne- 
cesslt.N  Ui  liavi'  the  propostnl  local  proj- 
ect! flimnced  100  p<>rcent  by  Kedeial 
money.  Iliere  i.s  v^hn-e  tlie  clistliictlon 
lies— Slmph  iietueen  the  2r>-pereeMt  In- 
crease  in  h'ederal  partiripation  under 
theScianton  amendment  and  the  extra 
50  peieent  increase  under  the  «en- 
tleman  from  Penn.sylvanla,  Mr  Dknt  s 
umi'iulineiit  which  would  cause  the  Fed- 
'i.i!  ( iiivci  nmi'iu  to  pay  100  perc<Mil  of 
ihi  cu;-,i  ol  local  public  v^oiks  projects 
My  point  Is  why  not  have  the  State  of 
Penns\ivania  and  the  other  States  put 
up  some  piul  of  the  co.st?  Twenty-live 
percent  in  my  opinion  Is  fair  under  the 
Scranton  amendment  Why  do  not  we 
Members  from  Pennsylvanm  get  together 
on  tills  iJinpnsa!  m.sofar  as  Pennsylvania 
Isconeiined  r" 

Mr.  DENT.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  iMr,  S(hanton1  al- 
low himself  to  be  Interrogated  a  minute  ' 
I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  I'cii- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SCRANTtJN  If  Ww  i-'entlrmaii 
Will  yield,  yes;  go  ahead 

Mr,  DENT  I'ndet  the  nenth'inun's 
amendment  the  Kenlleman  says  up  lo  7."^ 
percent  of  the  cosi  of  the  pioiect  wonUt 
be  furnished  if  the  Stole  or  local  gov- 
ernmeni  does  not  liave  adequate  finan- 
cial capability.  In  the  StaU'  of  Penn- 
sylvania, particularly  your  State,  the 
State  now  does  pick  up  the  25  percent 
plus  the  Federal  50  percent.  How  can 
the  local  governments  qualify  for  the  25 
percent? 
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Mr.  SCRANTON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  under  my  proposed 
amendment  there  is  a  determination  by 
the  administration  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  to  whether  the  State  or  local 
community  can  take  care  of  50  percent. 
If  they  can.  they  do.  If  they  do  not, 
tlien  they  are  allowed  to  give  out  of  the 
Federal  Government  75  percent.  Under 
the  State  law  of  Pennsylvania  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  State  to  take  up  the  other 
25  percent.  If  not.  the  legislature  can 
change  the  law  to  do  so.  I  would  be 
dehghted.  sir.  to  go  along  with  your  su^^- 
stilute  to  my  amendment  if  I  thought  the 
House  would  pass  it.  There  is  a  very 
strong  feeling  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  there  should  be  local 
participation  on  a  State  or  local  level 
in  every  one  of  these  projects, 

Mr.  DENT.  It  cannot  be  more  than 
25  percent  under  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  ri.se 
In  oi)posltion  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment, and  ask  for  a  vote  on  the  substi- 
tute amendment. 

Mr  ICHORD  of  Mis.sourl  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  lequlslte  num- 
ber of  words 

Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  m  favor  of  the 
substitute  amendment  ofTered  by  the 
ftentleman  from  Penn.sylvanla  I  Mi 
DkntI  and  aKainsl  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyi- 
vanlH  IMr  Scranton),  for  the  reason 
that  I  believe  tliat  the  i^'enU(>man  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr  Scranton!  has  for- 
gotten that  there  are  other  depressed 
areas  In  these  Unlleil  States  of  America 
other  than  the  Stale  of  Pennsylvania 

Mr  Chairman,  I  al.so  li.se  m  favor  of 
the  bill  as  one  who  voted  agolnsi  foreign 
aid,  and  who  voted  for  all  killing  amend- 
ments as  well  as  again.sl  the  bill,  who 
voted  against  the  extension  of  the  debt 
limit  celling,  as  well  as  one  who  voted 
with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  against 
the  trode  bill  I  think  the  Congre.ss  shall 
rue  the  day  that  it  pa.s.sed  the  trade  bill 
Just  a  few  weeks  ago 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make 
just  a  few  remorks  on  the  adjective 
•  conslst^Mit  "  I  commend  the  gentle- 
many  from  Iowa  IMr  Ones.*! I,  I  think 
he  ha.s  adopted  a  consistent  position  In 
being  against  this  bill.  I  think  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  consistently 
consistent  I  think  that  Uie  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  is  still  consistent  In  his 
position,  because  he  voted  a.yalnst  the 
foreign  aid  bill.  He  Is  wliat  I  would  call 
Ijragmatlcally  consistent.  But  It  will  be 
an  inconsistent  position  Indeed  of  the 
gentleman  who  vot.(\s  for  foreign  aid — 
the  foreign  aid  giveaway—which  has 
Mlven  away  $106  billion  since  the  con- 
clusion of  World  War  II  and  which  has 
l)Ulll  highways  In  South  America  for  ex- 
ample wlilch  are  In  and  end  in  nowhere 
and  which,  In  my  opinion,  have  only 
served  the  purpose  of  making  the  rich 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer  ond  who,  to- 
day, votes  against  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration—I  repeat  It  will  be  an  incon- 
sistent position  Indeed  for  the  man  who 
voted  for  the  foreign  aid  bill  and  votes 
against  this  domestic  aid  bill. 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ICHORD  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  I  should  point  out.  in  view  of  the 
gentleman's  comment  about  me.  that  I 
was  interested  in  only  one  State,  that  I 
made  very  clear  the  reason  for  this 
amendment  was  to  take  care  of  those 
areas  which  have  been  consistently  de- 
pressed for  some  time;  and  I  mentioned 
many  States  other  than  Pennsylvania  in 
which  there  are  such  areas.  My  amend- 
ment will  help  them  all. 

Mr.  ICHORD  of  Missouri,  Let  me  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
that  he  had  to  resort  to  talking  about 
raising  money,  25  percent,  on  the  State 
level  which  would  keep  the  local  unit 
from  having  to  raise  the  money.  But 
there  are  other  States  that  have  de- 
pressed areas,  that  do  not  have  the  abil- 
ity, the  means  or  the  law  to  raise  the  25 
percent.  And  that  Is  why  I  support  the 
position  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr  DentI, 

Mr  SCRANTON,  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  (.gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr,  K'HORD  of  Missouri.     I  yield 

.Mr  SCRANTON  I  have  already 
stated  that  I  v  ould  be  delighted  to  sup- 
port tlie  amendment  ofTered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  IMr  Dknt'  if 
the  House  would  agree  to  It. 

Mr  BLATNIK  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
move  that  all  debate  on  the  substitute 
amendment  and  the  original  amendment 
conclude  In  5  minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  motion 

Tht"  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
ni/es  the  gentleman  from  Penn.sylvanla 
!Mr    Fri.TONl 

Mr  FTJL'ION  Mr  Chairman,  the 
question  in  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman fiom  Pennsylvania  !Mr  Scran- 
ton I  and  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  IMr  DintI  la 
whether  we  shoU  make  a  special  allow- 
ance for  communities  that  have  lu»d 
long  lime  unemployment  and  hove  been 
for  a  long  time  In  a  depressed  area  status 
and  are  not  able  to  finance  their  own 
projects  with  a  50-percent  contribution 
I  believe  these  amendments  Intend  to 
make  the  bill  a  better  bill. 

Mr  CLARK  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FULTON.     I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  should  like  the  gentle- 
man to  understand  that  I  am  for  the 
Claik-Scranton  amendment  right  down 
the  line. 

Mr,  FULTON.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  and  I  hope  we  can  obtain  pas- 
sage of  the  amendment  with  him  on  a 
bipartisan  basis.  The  question  before 
the  House  Is.  Shall  we  have  a  provision 
in  this  bill  that  will  make  possible 
f^naneit^g  all  pj"oJect«  by  a  Federal  con- 
tribution alone,  or  must  we  rttjuire  that 
there  be  local  or  county  or  State  con- 
tributions? I  believe  the  advisable  com- 
promise Is  the  Scranton  amendment 
which  requires  local  or  State  contribu- 
tion, 

I  do  not  want  to  give  up  the  local  par- 
ticipation requirement.  Even  for  com- 
munities that  are  having  a  hard  time, 
I  believe  they  would  wish  to  stand  on 


their  own  feet  and  help  themselves  to  the 
extent  they  can.  That  is  where  the 
Scranton  amendment  ha,5  the  greater 
weight  than  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania   !Mr.  Dent). 

I  would  ask  the  House  to  vote  for  the 
Scranton  amendment  as  a  successful 
compromise  between  the  50-pprcen'.  pro- 
vision of  the  Hou.-^e  bill  ard  the  90-per- 
cent position  of  the  Senate  bill  in  this 
icgard.  I  am  very  glad  to  support  the 
purposes  of  each  amendment,  but  I  do 
think  the  Dent  amendment  goes  too  far 
in  governmental  practice  to  place  the 
enure  cost  on  the  Federal  Government 
of  local  projects, 

Mr.  ICHORD  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ICHORD  of  Missouri.  Wliat  about 
tlie  position  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa and  the  gciuleman  from  Missouri, 
where  we  have  no  authority  lo  raise  the 
25  percent  on  the  State  level? 

Mr  FULTON.  The  State  legislatures 
can  quickly  remedy  that  condition,  in 
any  States  that  want  to  participate  In 
tlie  piopo.sed  Scranton  provisions  to  help 
the  jjooier  and  more  dutressed  commu- 
nities 

I  would  soy  tills  to  you.  This  bill 
should  n(,it  be  passed  as  a  solely  Fed- 
eral prt>gium  It  should  be  a  piot-iom 
m  which  the  locol  communities  parlici- 
pote  We  should  retain  the  positio;. 
that  the  local  communities  are  not  .lust 
given  a  100-pereenl  Federal  WPA-iypi 
grant  There  Is  the  requirement  tliul 
they  see  that  ihe  tax  money  I.s  well  spent. 
and  the  best  way  lo  obtoln  this  a.s- 
surance  is  to  require  local  participation, 
so  tlie  local  taxpayers  will  watch  Ihe  fl- 
nanciiik'  and  dt-termine  the  necessity  fi^- 
the  pruject.s  Under  the  Dent  amriul- 
meni  It  looks  to  me  as  if  it  takes  away  lo- 
cal rcsponslbilily,  so  I  fovor  strongly  ihi' 
Scranton  amendment  approach  as  re- 
taining local  responsibility  aa  well  as 
helping  the  most  distressed  communilies. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
ni/.es  the  gentleman  from  Florida  IMr. 
Cramkp 

Mr  CRAMFR  Mr  Chairman,  we  have 
gone  full  round  and  made  this  a  truly, 
or,  as  11  Is  being  proposed,  a  100-peicent 
Fedeial  participation  or  grant  WPA  pro- 
gram The  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee agt«>ed  to  the  75-percent  amendment, 
which  I  opposed  He  has  not  agreed  to 
the  100-peicent  amendment.  He  has 
gone  to  75  percent  For  what  reason 
does  he  not  agree  lo  the  100  percent? 

This  IS  a  bad  bill  '1  hei.e  amendmenls 
prove  it  i.s  a  bad  bill  The  effect  of  ihe.se 
ameiulmrnts  being  ofTered  by  Die  pio- 
ponents  I  do  iioi  think  are  fully  known 
and  etmsidered  by  the  proponents,  be- 
cause actually  the  effect  of  either  one  of 
these  amendJTients,  the  75-  or  the  100- 
pereent  amendment,  will  mean  no  in- 
crease m  authorization,  ll  will  as  a  mailer 
of  fad  result  in  half  as  many  communi- 
ties getting  money,  Only  50  percent  of 
the  communities  will  qualify  lor  the 
money  because  100  percent  will  be  avail- 
able. It  means  further  that  unless  the 
authonzallon  is  increased  it  is  obviously 
going  to  take  away  50  percent  of  the  com- 
munities. 
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The  concept  of  this  whole  bill  was  that 
50  percent  would  be  provided  by  the 
communities  and  50  percent  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  result  would  be 
$900  million  for  the  unemployed  in  addi- 
tional work  or  $1.8  billion  total  including 
50  percent  local  matching.  That  is  a 
fact.  We  are  now  traveling  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  The  amendment  that 
eliminates  tlie  schools  leaves  in  ski  slides. 
It  takes  out  school  construction  but  also 
takes  out  participation  in  projects  where 
tiie  Government  Is  already  participating. 
such  as  college  dormitories  and  other 
facihties.     That  has  been  striken. 

So  I  say  this  amendment  shows  un- 
equivocally that  the  only  thing  to  do  if 
this  Is  not  to  be  a  fiasco  is  to  send  this 
bill  back  to  the  committee  on  a  motion 
to  recommit.  Otherwise  far  more  harm 
will  result  than  under  the  original  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvnaia  [Mr.  Scranton]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Fulton)  there 
were — ayes  10,  noes  121. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Scranton. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  'demanded  by  Mr.  Dent)  there 
were— ayes  122,  noes  70. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Flynt:  Page  16. 
line  17.  strike  out  the  period  after  the  word 
•"areas",  Insert  a  semicolon  and  the  word 
"and",  and  add  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

'■(3)  any  other  area  which  the  governing 
official  or  governing  body  thereof  certifies 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  an  area  of 
substantial  unemployment." 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  has  been  discussed  at  some 
length  with  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  with  the  committee  counsel. 
Its  purpose  is  to  resolve  disagreements 
when  a  bona  fide  disagreement  exists 
between  a  local  community  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics.  For  example, 
in  the  Fourth  District  of  Georgia  there 
are  four  counties  and  one  city  in  that 
district  which  are  classified  as  areas  of 
substantial  unemployment.  In  two  in- 
stances, one  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
district  and  one  in  the  western  part  of 
the  district,  a  county  presently  classi- 
fied as  an  area  of  substantial  unemploy- 
ment has  substantially  the  same  ratio 
of  unemployment,  according  to  the  fig- 
ures of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
as  an  adjoining  county.  Yet  one  is 
classified  as  an  area  of  substantial  unem- 
ployment while  the  other  is  not  so  clas- 
sified. In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  at 
least  one  of  these  counties  the  differ- 
ential is  caused  by  what  we  refer  to  as 
seasonal  employment  in  the  food  proc- 
essing industry,  there  is  a  hardship 
worked  on  the  county  which  has  more 
unemployment     than    another    county 


adjacent  to  it  which  has  a  classification 
as  an  area  of  substantial  unemployment. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
permit  the  filing  of  applications  by  cities 
and  counties  which  in  good  faith  believe 
themselves  to  qualify  as  an  area  of  sub- 
stantial unemployment.  Under  the 
terms  of  my  amendment  the  burden  of 
establishing  such  eligibility  would  be 
upon  the  applicant. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  not  of  Itself  aulhon/r  a  utant  to 
an  IncUglblc  area  bocau.so  t''u«lblllty 
would  luwc  to  be  oslablKshod.  It  would, 
however,  permit  tho  filins  and  proorss- 
Ing  of  applications  submitted  in  behalf 
of  areas  where  the  govcrnm.R  official  or 
governing  body  certifies  that  such  area 
is  an  area  of  substantial  unemployment 
and  the  area  concerned  could  be  au- 
thorized to  receive  a  grant  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  if  it  were  deter- 
mined to  be  eligible  during  the  period 
intervening  between  the  filing  of  the  ap- 
plication and  the  time  the  decision  upon 
the  application  is  made. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  raises  a  very  pertinent  and  im- 
portant point.  I  discussed  it  with  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  and  several 
members  of  the  Committee  on  our  side. 
We  were  most  sympathetic  with  the 
problem  which  he  has  in  mind  and  which 
he  is  tryine  at  least  to  correct  with  this 
amendment.  However,  the  amendment 
does  cause  complications  and  some  con- 
tradictions. There  would  be  conflict  of 
jurisdiction  between  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
over  the  question  of  surplus  labor  areas. 

So  I  would  ask  our  colleagues  to  vote 
down  the  amendment  but  state  that  we 
have  a  full  realization  of  the  importance 
of  the  problem. 

The  preliminary  report  shows  there  is 
a  fair  amount  of  administrative  discre- 
tion in  the.se  areas  contiguous  to  an  area 
already  designated  as  an  area  of  rede- 
velopment in  the  matter  of  labor  sur- 
plus. We  hope  this  matter  of  adminis- 
trative discretion  can  be  followed  up  to 
correct  the  inequities  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  brines  up. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired. 

Mr.  ICHORD  of  Missouri.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Flynt] 
may  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Following  up  the  state- 
ment of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
the  area  redevelopment  legislation 
which,  as  the  d's':inguished  gentleman 
from  Georgia  knows,  has  been  the  cause 
of  a  great  many  complaints,  and  it 
strikes  me  as  rather  odd,  for  instance, 
with  the  city  split  by   State  line,  one 


side  of  the  city  may  be  eligible  and  the 
other  side  not.  Also  I  know  in  my  home 
State  an  instance  where  a  county  line 
splits  a  certain  city  in  two  parts;  one 
side  is  eligible,  the  other  side  is  not. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
think  that  part  of  the  area  redevelop- 
ment arrangement  sliould  be  chanj^ed 
and  that  it  .should  be  considered  In  re- 
gions instead  of  by  county  lines. 

I  do  not  mean  to  tell  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Georgia  that  I  know  I  can 
correct  It,  but  I  will  sny  this,  he  hn.-^ 
pointed  out  somrthliVT  that  I  tlilnk  ounht 
to  be  done,  and  we  are  going  to  do  our 
best  In  the  committee  to  correct  It 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  and  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  But  In  reply  to  what  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  said,  I  will 
say  that  the  problem  to  which  he  refers 
is  more  imaginary  than  real,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment which  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
has  offered  would  not  mean  necessarily — 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  could  not  mean — 
that  an  ineligible  area  could  receive  a 
grant. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from   Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  bringing  this  ques- 
tion up.  When  the  area  redevelopment 
program  was  bemg  debated  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  I  had  some  questions  of 
members  of  the  committee  about  it. 
Since  this  question  was  brought  up  here, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  iMr. 
Rains]  responded.  I  can  specifically 
mention  Texarkana  and  Miller  County, 
Ark.  Texarkana  is  a  divided  city — 
Texarkana,  Ark.,  and  Texarkana,  Tex. 
But  under  the  administrative  procedure 
Bowie  County  is  included  as  eligible 
under  the  ARA  program.  Miller  County 
is  not.  We  had  this  question  up  with 
the  administration,  and  we  have  it  up 
now.  I  think  the  Congress  should  take 
whatever  action  is  necessary.  You  can- 
not tell  me  that  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  economic  conditions  that  exist  in 
Bowie  County,  Tex.,  and  Miller  County, 
Ark.,  or  Texarkana.  Ark.,  and  Tex- 
arkana, Tex.  It  is  a  gro.ss  discrimina- 
tion, and  I  insist  now,  as  I  have  in  the 
past  stated,  the  situation  ought  to  be 
corrected. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks.  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment which  I  have  offered  will  correct 
the  Inequity  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas has  described. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  want  to  join  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  in  assur- 
ing the  gentleman  from  Georgia  that  if 
we  do  not  get  through  administrative 
channels  the  flexibility  and  the  recog- 
nition of  local  conditions,  seasonal  em- 
ployment, such  as  the  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about,  which  they  have  the  authority 
to  do  if  they  use  commonscnse  and  dis- 
cretion, if  we  do  not  get  that  from  them 
under  this  program,  I  would  join  the  gen- 
tleman In  pressing  for  the  exact  amcnd- 
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ment  he  is  proposing.  But  I  think  it 
can  be  met  administratively  if  they  want 
to  do  It. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  am  convinced  of  the  gentleman's  sin- 
cerity, but  I  will  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  If 
we  want  to  accomplish  that  which  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  both  concede 
should  be  done,  the  most  effective  way 
to  do  It  is  by  writing  appropriate  Ian- 
Kuago  Into  this  leKlslatlon. 

Mr  TEAQUE  of  California  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  have  any 
knowledge  as  to  how  up  to  date  these 
figures  are  sis  put  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  Statistics?  I  made  a 
statement  about  Oxnard.  Calif.,  and 
the  wire  services  said  my  district  was 
classified  as  depressed  and  rather  large 
unemployment.  I  received  a  telephone 
call  from  the  leading  newspaper  of  Ox- 
nard that  this  was  news  to  them;  they 
did  not  know  they  had  so  much  unem- 
ployment. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  The  gentleman  has 
given  an  excellent  example.  In  reply  to 
the  question,  I  will  say  that  under  the 
law,  as  I  understand  it.  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  through  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics is  required  to  keep  this  informa- 
tion up  to  date,  month  by  month.  I 
think  the  gentleman  will  agree  with  me 
that  there  are  delays,  which  are  no  fault 
of  the  Congress,  but  which  may  be  the 
fault  of  the  agency  within  the  executive 
branch,  in  this  instance  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  which  did  not  comply 
with  the  law  that  they  keep  them  up  to 
date  from  month  to  month.  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  made  a  good  contribution 
to  this,  toid  I  thank  him  for  his 
observation. 

Mr.  Cha  rman,  I  ask  for  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment. 

The  CKATRMAfi.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia   [Mr.  FYynt]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  strikes  directly 
at  our  trouble,  unemplojTnent.  Many  of 
the  bills  passed  in  the  last  few  years 
have  not  dealt  directly  with  the  un- 
employmerit  problem.  That  is  exactly 
what  this  one  does.  What  has  cau.sed 
unemployment?  The  average  worker 
today  is  producing  five  times  what  he 
produced  :!0  years  ago.  In  1958  if  we 
had  no  unemployment  compensation  we 
would  hp\e  had  a  bigger  depression 
than  we  hid  in  the  early  thirties.  Un- 
employment compensation  put  into  the 
hands  of  tie  unemployed  money,  not  to 
hoard  or  bank  but  to  spend.  Today 
we  need  to  start  many  projects  especially 
where  we  do  not  have  defense  plants  to 
take  up  the  slack  of  the  unemployed. 
This  is  the  way  to  do  it.  People  today 
want  to  earn  their  money.  This  is  the 
decent  anc  also  the  American  way  to 
handle  thi.s  problem  of  the  unemployed. 
Start  these  projects  that  are  needed  in 
areas  of  ur employment  and  get  America 


going  full  speed  ahead.  This  pubhc 
works  acceleration  bill  has  special  ad- 
vantages over  the  tax  cut  that  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
spoke  about  yesterday,  particularly  with 
regard  to  depressed  areas. 

First.  The  expenditures  can  be  di- 
rected to  areas  of  greatest  need,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  benefit*  will  be  felt 
throughout  the  whole  economy  through 
the  purchase  of  construction  and  other 
materials  needed  In  the  projects;  the 
Ri-eas  of  chronic  unemployment  will  be 
especially  helped  through  the  additional 
Incomes  and  by  countering  their  eco- 
nomic stagnation. 

Second.  Also,  a  public  works  program 
creates  employment  directly  and  imme- 
diately. Under  a  tax  rehef.  jobs  are 
created  only  In  resp)onse  to  the  addi- 
tional spending  of  the  taxpayer  who  is 
left  with  a  little  more  disposable  income. 
Though  such  a  measure  might  be  effec- 
tive for  stimulating  general  economic 
activity,  it  will  not  provide  relief  to  our 
depressed  areas  as  quickly;  these  de- 
pressed areas  contain  most  of  our  unem- 
ployed, and  more  important,  they  have 
almost  all  of  the  long-term  unemployed 
and  the  hidden  unemployment.  In  June 
of  this  year,  1  million  persons  had  been 
unemployed  15  weeks  or  more:  about 
600.000  of  these  long-term  unemployed 
had  been  looking  for  work  for  over  6 
months. 

Question ;  Would  not  this  public  works 
program  necessitate  a  deficit? 

Actually,  it  is  the  continued  slack  with 
4^2  million  men  and  women  unemployed 
which  is  creating  the  Federal  deficit  and 
is,  at  the  same  time,  creating  the  need 
for  this  bill  to  put  people  back  to  work. 
Our  greatest  peacetime  deficit,  $12  bil- 
lion, came  as  a  result  of  the  1958  reces- 
sion, and  three-fourths  of  that  deficit 
resulted  from  loss  of  Federal  revenues. 

Also,  in  the  fiscal  year  1961  we  spent 
over  $4  billion  in  unemployment  com- 
pensation. The  cost  of  unemployment 
is  high,  whether  we  measure  it  in  terms 
of  human  misery  or  in  the  dollars  and 
cents  terms  of  lost  production  and  in- 
creased Government  outlays  for  relief 
payments.  Essential  as  they  are,  un- 
emploj'ment  compensation  and  welfare 
payments  are  costs,  rather  than  invest- 
ments such  as  this  bill  would  provide. 

A  total  of  $24  billion  has  been  paid  out 
in  the  last  decade  for  unemployment 
compensation  alone.  As  you  can  readily 
see,  the  cost  of  doing  nothing  is  much 
greater  than  the  cost  of  our  taking 
strong  affirmative  action  to  put  the  un- 
employed to  work. 

Question:  Would  not  this  public  works 
acceleration  bill  be  inflationary? 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  a  strong 
"No."  Because  this  bill  is  aimed  di- 
rectly at  providing  jobs  for  those  now 
unemployed,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  in 
any  sense  inflationary.  I  recognize  that 
if  demand  were  stimulated  at  a  time 
when  the  economy  were  op)erating  at  full 
capacity,  it  would  mcrease  the  competi- 
tion for  workers  and  productive  capacity 
already  employed,  and  the  result  might 
be  to  bid  up  prices.  The  unemploy- 
ment statistics  and  steel  op>erating  ca- 
pacity statistics  clearly  demonstrate  that 
this  is  not  the  case  today,  and  that  it 


will  not  be  in  the  immediate  future. 
This  bill  will  take  up  some  of  the  slack 
in  our  economy,  bringing  idle  plant  and 
labor  back  into  productive  use  without 
affecting  the  price  level. 

Question:   How  would  this  bill  work? 

The  bill  as  reported  would  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  $900  million  to  ac- 
celerate construction  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  goveriiment  public  works 
Eligible  Stale  and  local  project*  would  be 
limued  to  tha«io  for  which  Fedrml  u.«;- 
.sKstnncc  lias  already  been  nuthoiiyed 
under  other  laws  Under  tlUs  bill  fur 
example,  water  and  sewer  systcm.s  public 
buildiiiKs  and  hospitals,  sti-eets  and  side- 
walks, el  cetera,  could  be  aided  by  Fed- 
eral grants  covering  up  to  50  isercent  of 
the  cost  Schools,  however,  would  not 
be  eligible  Luxury  projects  are  ruled 
out  by  the  requirement  that  the  facility 
aided  must  meet  an  essential  public  need. 
There  is  not  any  back-door  financing  in 
this  bill:  all  the  funds  authorized  must 
be  appropriated  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  To  say  so  is  to  clearly  dis- 
tort the  truth.  This  is  a  U.S.  public 
works  bill,  not  a  foreign  aid  pubhc  works 
bill.  Let  us  now  have  bipartisan  support 
on  this  bill  and  pass  it  today  with  an 
overvhelmmg  majority. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Albert]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

M:  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Albert!  may 
proceed  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  tiie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklanoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
gard this  bill  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
ports.nt  bills  to  be  considered  by  this  ses- 
sion of  the  87th  Congress.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  which  has  brought 
this  bill  to  us,  has  done  a  very  splendid 
job:  the  high  quality  of  the  debate  and 
cogent  explanations  of  this  measure 
demonstrated  this  fact  beyond  any  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  that  this  bill  is 
one  of  the  most  important  legislative 
measures  to  come  before  the  House  dur- 
ing tills  session  because  it  involves  Amer- 
ican communities  suffering  economic 
distress  and  because  it  involves  Ameri- 
can people  hving  in  these  areas.  This 
bill  i;>  of  major  and  vital  importance  be- 
cause it  is  designed  to  spur  the  econ.D- 
mies  of  these  distressed  areas  and  to 
give  their  people  opportunities  for  use- 
ful v.-ork.  This  is  truly  an  American 
proposal  to  help  our  own  communities 
and  our  own  citizens.  In  my  opinion  it 
offers  the  opportunity  for  jobs  as  against 
public  relief,  for  hope  as  against  despair, 
for  dignity  as  against  humiliating  idle- 
ness. 

Mr  ChaiiTnan.  the  charge  has  been 
made  that  this  is  a  political  measure. 
This  charge  in  my  opinion  is  unfounded. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  problems  of  peo- 
ple who  are  unemployed  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  of  communities  whose 
economic  conditions  are  a  blight  on  the 
overall  economy,  are  problems  that  Eire 
within  the  proper  legislative  jurisdiction 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  highest  re- 
gard for  every  Member  of  this  House. 
I  certainly  have  nothing  but  a  high  re- 
gard for  those  who  disagree  with  me  on 
this  matter.  I  respect  and  hold  in  high 
esteem  every  Member  of  the  minority 
and  every  Member  of  the  minority  on 
this  committee.  But.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
was  a  little  surprised  that  some  of  these 
Members  would  attach  their  signatures 
to  language  which  contains  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  unfounded  and  inaccurate 
charge  that  the  public  works  employ- 
ment bill  would  give  the  President  of  the 
United  States  a  $900  million  blank  check 
to  use  for  political  purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  quote  from  the 
report  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  page 
58,  the  conclusions  of  the  minority: 

The  real  end  result  of  this  bill  la  to  give 
the  President  a  book  of  blank  checkB  with 
authority  to  draw  »900  million  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  to  use 
such  amounts  thereof  as  he  decides  for  the 
construction  of  projects  he  selects  in  locali- 
ties of  his  choosing.  Under  the  authority 
of  this  biH  the  President  can  approve  or 
withhold  funds  for  projects  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  coerce  Members  of  Congress  to  sup- 
port his  New  Frontier  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not  only  an  un- 
precedented and  scathing  charge  with 
respect  to  the  man  who  has  been  elected 
as  President  of  all  the  p>eople.  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  charge  against 
the  good  faith  of  the  committee — the 
great  PubUc  Works  Committee  that  has 
brought  this  bill  to  the  floor — a  commit- 
tee that  has  approved  projects  under 
Democratic  leadership  and  under  Re- 
publican leadership  in  almost  every 
Congressional  district  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  believe  that 
my  friends  across  the  aisle  were  seri- 
ous when  they  wrote  this.  I  cannot 
really  believe  that  they  would  actually 
impugn  the  motives  of  the  man  elected 
to  the  highest  office  in  our  country.  On 
many  occasions  during  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  a  Democratic  Congress 
authorized  tremendous  sums  to  be  made 
available  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  unspecified  projects.  Under 
our  housmg  programs  we  authorized 
billions  of  dollars  for  urban  renewal, 
college  housing  loans,  community  facili- 
ties loans,  low-cost  public  housing  and 
other  programs,  leaving  it  to  the  Execu- 
tive to  determine  which  projects  would 
be  approved  and  which  would  be  cut 
back  or  rejected. 

In  1959,  a  Democratic-controlled  Con- 
gress gave  President  Eisenhower  $650 
million  for  urban  renewal  grants  alone. 
There  were  no  strings  attached  and  we 
did  not  even  undertake  to  dictate  to  the 
administration  which  projects  would  be 
approved  for  these  two -thirds  grants. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  charge  made  in 
this  minority  report  is  particularly  un- 
founded since  all  funds  authorized  by 
this  bill  are  subject  to  the  usual  appro- 


priations process.  The  President  will 
have  to  come  back  to  the  Coinnuttee  on 
Appropriations  and  to  the  Congress  to 
obtain  the  necessary  fimds.  Moreover, 
any  Fe<leral  project  to  be  aidtxi  has  to  be 
one  which  has  been  specifically  author- 
ized by  the  Congress.  In  the  case  of 
State  and  local  projects  aid  is  confined 
to  those  types  of  projects  for  which  Fed- 
eral assistance  has  already  been  author- 
ized by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  go  back  to  my  origi- 
nal statement.  This  charge  of  politics 
simply  obscures  the  real  issue  and  im- 
port or  this  legislation.  The  question 
here  is  whether  or  not  we  are  willing 
to  do  something  to  help  4  million  unem- 
ployed Americans  and  stimulate  Ameri- 
can business  activity  generally. 

This  bill  was  carefully  drawn  by  a 
great  committee  to  create  employment 
through  the  construction  of  urgently 
needed  projects  in  areas  suffering  most 
seriously  from  unemployment. 

I  am  sure  that  whether  Members  favor 
this  bill  or  not,  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority C'f  the  Members  of  tins  House  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  agree  that  this  is 
the  mouive  and  intent  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  the  issue  is  clear.  A 
vote  for  this  bill  is  a  vote  to  provide 
useful  jobs  for  American  people  who  arc 
out  of  work.  The  bill  gives  American 
citizens  who  aie  now  unemployed,  now 
unable  to  do  for  their  families  that 
which  every  father  and  mother  hopes  to 
do,  the  opix)rtunity  to  share  in  the  pros- 
perity which  most  of  our  citizens  enjoy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincerely  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  cortsent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fi-om 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chaiiman, 
this  bili  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
$900  million  to  be  used  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  works  projects  to  help 
solve  the  problem  of  unemployment  in 
labor  surplus  areas  throughout  the 
Nation  while  at  the  same  time  building 
useful  community  facilities  that  will  add 
to  the  long-term  growth  of  our  cities 
and  towns.  The  bill  will  stunulate  the 
economy  because  of  the  purchase  of  con- 
struction materials  for  Liie  projects  and 
it  will  have  a  multiple  effect  as  the 
money  on  the  material  is  re.spent  on 
other  items.  The  forecast  shows  that  at 
least  IciO.OOO  persons  will  be  added  to 
the  employment  role.>  as  a  result  of  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  and  an  ad- 
ditional 150,000  persons  will  be  employed 
because  of  the  resultant  respending  of 
the  amounts  used  for  the  pui'chase  of 
the  con.5tructlon  materials  and  the  mul- 
tiple effects  of  any  inci-ease  in  employ- 
ment and  national  income. 

A  further  provision  of  tiie  bill  estab- 
lishes the  Office  of  Public  Works  Coordi- 
nation and  Acceleration  which  will  pro- 
vide the  Congress  and  the  President 
with  essential  information  regarding  the 
backlog  of  public  works  projects  and 
the  status  of  construction  in  addition  to 
prondirg  aid  for  the  planning  of  the 
future  needs  of  the  Nation.     This  will 


encourage  the  local  agencies  to  develop 
orderly  capital  improvement  projects 
with  the  economies  that  result  from 
plannmg  and  careful  consideration  of 
the  needs  of  the  community.  This  Office 
will  act  as  a  clearinghouse  for  ideas  and 
a  center  for  the  coordination  of  eCTorts 
for  the  improvement  of  public  facilities 
for  our  local  areas. 

The  program  provided  in  this  legis- 
lation will  not  be  a  slipshod  amalgama- 
tion of  all  types  of  projects,  costing  vary- 
ing sums  of  money  with  a  variety  of 
effects  on  the  nationwide  level  of  em- 
ployment. There  are  provisions  in  the 
bill  that  assure  that  the  aid  will  be  used 
for  projects  that  would  not  otherwise  be 
undertaken  so  that  there  will  be  a  posi- 
tive increase  in  the  employment  level  of 
the  area  in  which  the  project  is  to  be 
undertaken  and  in  the  level  of  employ- 
ment for  the  Nation.  The  bill  requires 
that  the  projects  must  be  such  that  the 
bulk  of  the  employment  will  be  felt 
within  a  12-month  period.  Under  the 
program,  the  Federal  Government  can 
provide  up  to  50  percent  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  public  works  project.  The  Fed- 
eral contribution  can  be  a  combination 
of  acceleration  ftmds  and  funds  .-^uch  as 
those  under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act. 

Rhode  Island  will  be  directly  affected 
by  the  enactment  of  this  legislation.  In 
order  to  be  eligible  under  the  provisions 
of  the  acceleration  program,  the  local 
areas  must  be  classed  as  a  redevelop- 
ment area  under  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act.  The  Providence-Pawtuckct 
area  has  been  so  designated  and  is  eligi- 
ble for  grants-in-aid  under  the  new  pro- 
gram. This  .neans.  in  effect,  that  almost 
every  community  in  the  State  can  apply 
for  fmids  to  accelerate  its  essential  pub- 
lic works  projects  when  this  legislation 
is  enacted  into  law. 

As  of  the  present  time,  there  are  four 
Rhode  Island  communities  that  have 
completed  their  plans  and  await  the  au- 
thorization of  funds  in  order  to  start  the 
construction.  Two  cities,  Woonsocket 
and  East  Providence,  have  completed 
their  preliminary  plans  and  await  the 
fimds  to  do  the  rest  of  the  planning  and 
begin  the  project  at  an  early  date.  The 
funds  under  the  acceleration  program 
can  be  used  for  the  construction  of  sev  er 
and  water  systems,  the  construction  of 
public  buildings,  and  the  building  and 
modernization  of  nonprofit  hospitals  and 
correctional  institutions. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation 
should  prove  of  preat  benefit  to  the  Stale 
of  Rhode  Island.  Not  only  will  there  be 
construction  of  needed  public  facilities 
but  an  increase  in  the  employment  pic- 
ture for  the  State.  The  increase  in  de- 
mand for  the  products  cf  our  plants  and 
industries  will  also  be  a  stimulant  fur 
the  entire  economic  level  cf  the  State. 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  it  will  be  a 
full  solution  but  it  will  prove  to  be  of 
great  benefit  to  our  situaticn  and  aid 
in  the  already  developing  plans  to  boost 
the  economic  status  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island. 

Ml-.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
this  bill  camiot  achieve  its  alleged  ob- 
jective, although  fiom  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Wliite  House  it  is  more  pohtically 
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desirable  than  legislatively  prudent.  I 
shall  vote  against  it. 

This  bill  purports  to  solve,  or  at  least 
to  appreciatly  dent,  the  unemploj-ment 
problem.  However,  In  testimony  before 
the  Public  V7orks  Committee  which  un- 
earthed Uie  facts  only  about  125.000 
people  could  be  employed  for  2  years  if 
the  bill  passed.  This  represents  a  scant 
3  percent  of  the  almost  4  million  people 
unemployed  as  of  May. 

Figures  lis'.«d  in  the  committee's  report 
further  reveal  that  $2,688  million  of  un- 
obligated fuads  have  not  been  used  by 
the  adminis;.ration,  so  to  add  S900  mil- 
lion more  cf  unobligated  funds  would 
be  an  extravagance,  especially  when  we 
are  facing  a  $7  to  $10  billion  deficit  for 
fiscal  1962.  For  this  to  come  at  a  time 
when  our  national  debt  has  exceeded  the 
$300  billion  mark  is  wasteful  pork- 
barreling.  J'^oolish  sptenduig  must  cease 
and  Congre.'s  should  take  the  initiative 

The  bill  would  create  a  czar  of  public 
works  in  a  r  ew  agency,  who  would  have 
the  authority  to  subvert  and  distort  de- 
fined lines  cf  programs,  already  in  op- 
eration, thus  contributmg  more  havoc  to 
an  already  confused  administration. 
This  new  agmcy  could  wield  vast  power 
by  controlling  projects  now  under  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Agency,  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
to  name  only  a  few.  Of  even  greater 
importance,  this  czar  would  have  tlie 
power,  now  reserved  to  Congress,  to  re- 
view Item  by  item.  6i>ecific  appropria- 
tions for  public  works  projects.  To  abdi- 
cate this  authority  to  an  all-powerful 
executive  would  reduce  Congress  to  a 
rubberstamp 

In  the  flnil  analysis,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  bill  provides  a  very  powerful  political 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  executive 
branch.  Since  past  behavior  is  indica- 
tive of  futur^  action,  it  will  almost  cer- 
tainly be  us<'d  as  the  proverbial  carrot 
in  attempts  lo  swing  reluctant  Members 
to  the  administration's  point  of  view.  In 
the  past  year  we  felt  the  pres.'-ures  of 
such  lobbyinK,  therefore,  it  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  n:ost  unwuse  to  increa.se  these 
opportunities  for  the  Executive  to  carry 
the  big  stick. 

This  is  po<3r  legislation  and  it  should 
be  defeated. 

The  CHAU^MAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  commitU-e  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  comm;ttec  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

7"he  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rijes. 

Accordingl;.',  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Keoch,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hou.'^e  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  repoited  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  10113'  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Public  Workis  Coordination  and  Accel- 
eration; to  a  Jthorize  the  rreparation  of 
a  plan  for  acceleration  of  public  works 
when  necessary  to  avoid  serious  nation- 
wide unemployment  levels:  and  for  other 
purp)oses,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
755.  he  repcrted  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEA:o:r.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 
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The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  CRAMER.     I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Ckamts.  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H  R  10113  to  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recomm^it. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  On  that,  Mr  Speaker. 
I  demimd  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  naj's  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  192,  nays  221.  not  voting  22, 
as  follows: 
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Abbltt 

D-irno 

May 

Abemethv 

Dwver 

Meader 

Adair 

Kl  Is  worth 

Mlcliel 

Alexander 

FliMlley 

MUler  N.y. 

Alger 

Fisher 

MiUlken 

Anderson,  111. 

Ford 

MlnshaU 

Arends 

FrellnFhuysen 

Moore  head, 

A.sh  brook 

Gflrland 

Ohio 

Ashmore 

Gary 

Morse 

AuchlnclosB 

Gathlngs 

Moeber 

Avery 

Glenn 

Murray 

Avres 

GoodeU 

Nelsen 

Baker 

GoodUng 

N'orblad 

Baldwin 

Grlffln 

Nypaa.'^ 

Barry 

Oroee 

Osmere 

Bates 

Oubser 

Ostertag 

Batun 

Haley 

Passman 

Becker 

Hail 

Peily 

Beck  worth 

Hiilieck 

Plliion 

Beermann 

Hardy 

Plrnle 

Belcher 

Harrison.  Wyo 

Poafe 

Bell 

Harsha 

Poff 

Berry 

HcU-rey,  Ind. 

Qule 

Betta 

Harvey.  Uidx. 

Ray 

Bolton 

Heriong 

Recce 

Bow 

Hlestand 

Beifel 

Bromwrll 

Hoeven 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Broomfield 

Hoffman.  HI. 

Rlehlman 

Brown 

Horain 

Riley 

BruyhUl 

Ho.smer 

Robi.'^on 

Bruce 

Hull 

Rogers,  Fla 

Burleson 

Jarman 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Bvrnes,  Wis. 

Jensen 

Roudebush 

Cahlll 

Johansen 

Roust  Plot 

Casev 

Jonas 

Rutherford 

Cederberp 

Jones  Mo 

et   Georcp 

Cbnmberlaln 

Judd 

Schadcberg 

ChenoweUi 

Keith 

Schenck 

Chiperfieid 

Kiigorc 

Schneebeil 

Church 

Kin-'.  N,T. 

Schwelker 

Clancy 

Kitchin 

Srhwcngel 

Collier 

Kunkel 

Scott 

Colmer 

Kyi 

Short 

Come 

Laird 

Shnv«- 

Cramer 

L.an«ren 

SiteU 

Cunnlngliam 

Lankiurd 

Sikes 

Curtln 

Latta 

Slier 

Cvirti5,  Mass. 

Lennon 

Smith.  Calir 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Undsay 

Smith.  Va 

Dannie 

Upscomb 

Springer 

Etevis. 

McCuUoch 

Stafford 

James  C. 

McDonou^rh 

Taber 

DtroimlAU 

McLnUre 

Teague.  Calif. 

Derwinskl 

McVcy 

Thomson.  Wis 

DeTlne 

MncGregor 

To  lief  son 

Dole 

Mahon 

Tuck 

Domlnick 

MatllUird 

U<lall.  Morris  K 

Dooley 

MarUn.  Maaa. 

Utt 

Doru 

MarUn,  Nebr. 

Van  Pelt 

Dowdy 

Mason 

Waggonner 

Downing 

Matthews 

Wallhauser 

Weis 

Whltten 

Wilson,,  Ind. 

Westlarid 

Wldnall 

Wlnstead 

WhaJton 

Williams 

Younger 

Whiten  ?T 

Wilson   Calif. 
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Addabbo 

Green.  Pa 

O'Hara,  Mien . 

Albert 

Griffiths 

O  Koi.iki 

Alford 

H&gan,  Ga. 

Olsen 

Andrews 

Hacen.  Calif. 

ONelU 

Anfuso 

Ha!  pern 

Ashley 

Hansen 

Perkins 

Asplnall 

Harding 

Peterson 

Bailey 

Harris 

Pfost 

Barrett 

Hays 

Phil  bin 

Bass,  Trnn 

HeRlev 

Pike 

Bennef  .  Fia 

Hi-.hier 

Price 

Benneti..  Mich 

HempblU 

Pucinskl 

BUitnik 

Henderson 

Purcea 

Bo^KS 

Holifleld 

Rains 

Bo  land 

Holland 

Rjindall 

Br>Uing 

Huddleston 

Reiiss 

Bonner 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Bmdemas 

Inauye 

Rivers,  Alatfca 

Bray 

Jennings 

Rirers,  S  C 

Breedlr  c 

Joelson 

Roberts  Ala. 

Brewst<r 

Johnson.  Calif 

Roberts,  Tex 

B.-ooks   Tex. 

Johnson,  Md. 

Rodin  o 

Bticklev 

Johnson.  Wis 

Rorers.  Colo 

Burke.  <y. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Boone y 

Burke.  \AaBB. 

Kafsten 

Roosevelt 

B>'me.  Pa, 

Karth 

Rosenthal 

Cannon 

Kastenmeler 

Rosif-nkowskl 

Carey 

Keams 

HoiiKh 

Ccller 

Kee 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Chf  If 

Kelly 

Ryan,  N  T. 

CiHTK 

Keoph 

St   Germain 

Cohelar. 

King.  CaUf . 

Santa  ngelo 

Cook 

Kmg.  Utah 

Savior 

Cooley 

Klrwan 

Scran ton 

Corbett 

Klucrjnskl 

Selden 

Cormar. 

Knox 

Bl.etley 

Daddano 

Kornegay 

Sheppard 

D;^i.:.  :£ 

Kowalski 

Shipley 

DRrts.  J'>bn  W 

LAndrum 

Bisk 

Dawson 

La.ne 

Slack 

De'.aiiej 

ljei»inskl 

Smith.  Iowa 

Dent 

hibonati 

Smith,  MlBE 

Denton 

l/Oser 

SperK-e 

Dlggs 

McDoweU 

Staceer? 

DineeU 

MrPaU 

Steed 

Doyle 

McSween 

Stephens 

Dul&ki 

Mardonald 

StraiLon 

Edmondson 

Mack 

Stubbleheld 

Elliott 

Madden 

Sullivan 

Everett 

Magnuson 

Taylor 

Fallon 

Marshall 

Tcapue  Tex 

Farb  stein 

Mathlas 

Thomas 

Fa.-- cell 

Miller,  CLem 

Thompson,  La. 

Fel  Lilian 

Miller, 

Thompson.  K  J. 

Fenton 

George  P 

Thompson.  Tex 

Pnnnegan 

Mills 

Thorn  berry 

T\TiO 

Moeller 

Toll 

Flood 

Monitgan 

Trimble 

Flynt 

Montoya 

Tapper 

Fogarty 

Moore 

UUinan 

Forre&ter 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Vajuk 

Fountain 

Morgan 

Van  Zandt 

Friedel 

Morris 

Vinson 

Fulton 

Morrison 

Walter 

Gall«^hi*r 

Moss 

Watts 

GannatJi 

Moulder 

Weaver 

Gavin 

Muster 

Wbaliey 

Gialmo 

Murphy 

Wickersham 

Gilbert 

Natcher 

W'.ni! 

Oonzale' 

Npd!!i 

Wrteht 

Granahtja 

Nix 

Yates 

Grant 

Norrell 

Young 

Gray 

OBnen,  N.Y. 

Zablorkl 

Green,  Cre^ 

O  Hara.  Hi. 

Zclenko 

rfOT  VO-I-ING— 22 

Andersen, 

Don  oh  tie 

Merrnw 

Ml  no. 

Krtns 

OBrten,  m. 

Baring 

Fraeier 

Pllcher 

Bass.  N.H. 

Harrison,  Va. 

PoweU 

BllTch 

Hebert 

Saund 

Boy kin 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Scherer 

Coad 

Kllburn 

Scely -Brown 

DaTiE.Tcnn. 

McMillan 

So  tiie  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  thus  vote: 

Mr.  Kilbum  for.  with  Mr    Evins   against. 

Mr    Siiherer  for.  with   Mr    Baring  ag&lnEt. 

Mr.  Eloffman  of  Michigan  for.  with  Mr. 
PoweU  ai:ains:t 

Mr  Iiass  of  New  Hnmpshlre  lor.  with 
Mr  BoyViln  a^lnst. 
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Mr.  Andersen  of  Minnesota  for,  with  Mr. 
Donohue  against. 

Mr.  Seely-Brown  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert 
against. 

Mr.  Harrison  of  Virginia  for,  with  Mr. 
O'Brien  of  Illinois  against. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  755,  I  move  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S. 
2965)  to  provide  standby  authority  to 
accelerate  public  works  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  State  and  local 
public  bodies,  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  10113  as  passed 
by  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
S.  2965  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  H.R.  10113  as  passed  by 
the  House,  as  follows:  "That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Public  Works  Acceleration 
Act'. 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  (1) 
certain  communities  and  areas  in  the  Nation 
axe  presently  burdened  by  substantial  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment  and  have 
failed  to  share  fully  in  the  economic  gains 
of  the  recovery  from  the  recession  of  1960- 
1961  and  (2)  action  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  necessary,  both  to  provide  immedi- 
ate useful  work  for  the  unemployed  and 
underemployed  in  these  communities  and  to 
help  these  conununities.  through  Improve- 
ment of  their  facilitips,  to  become  more 
conducive  to  industrial  development  and 
better  places  in  which  to  live  and  work.  The 
Nation  has  a  backlog  of  needed  public  proj- 
ects, and  an  acceleration  of  these  projects 
now  will  not  only  increase  employment  at  a 
time  when  Jobs  are  urgently  required  but 
will  also  meet  longstanding  public  needs, 
improve  community  services,  and  enhance 
the  health  and  welfare  of  citizens  of  the 
Nation. 

"(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  stimulate  public  works  In- 
vestment in  order  to  Increase  employment 
opportunities  is  most  urgently  needed  in 
those  aretis,  both  urban  and  rural,  which 
qualify  as  redevelopment  areas  because  they 
suffer  from  persistent  and  chronic  unem- 
ployment and  economic  underdevelopment, 
as  well  as  in  other  areas  which  have  suffered 
from  substantial  unemployment  for  a  period 
of  at  least  twelve  months. 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion the  term  'eligible  area'  means — 

"(1)  those  areas  which  the  Secretary  ot 
Labor  designates  each  month  as  having  been 
areas  of  substantial  unemployment  for  at 
least  nine  of  the  preceding  twelve  months; 
and 

"(2)  those  areas  which  are  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  section  5  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  as  'redevelopment  areas' 

"lb)  The  President  is  authorized  to  initi- 
ate and  accelerate  in  eligible  areas  those  Fed- 
eral public  works  projects  which  have  been 
authorized  by  Congress,  and  those  public 
works  projects  of  States  and  local  govern- 
ments for  which  Federal  financial  assistance 
Is  authorized  under  provisions  of  law  other 
than  this  Act,  by  allocating  funds  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section — 


"(1)  to  the  heads  of  the  departments, 
agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  responsible  for  the  c<ni- 
structlon  of  Federal  public  works  projects, 
and 

"(2)  to  the  heads  of  the  departments, 
agencies,  and  instrument.iUties  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  responsible  for  the  admin- 
Istraticn  of  laws  authorizing  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  public  works  projects  of 
States  and  local  governments. 

"(c)  All  grants-in-aid  made  from  alloca- 
tions made  by  the  President  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  by  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
Federal  Government  administering  the  law 
author;.zing  such  grants,  and,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  subsection,  shall 
be  made  in  accordance  with  all  of  the  pro- 
visions of  such  law  except  ( 1 )  provisions  re- 
quiring allocation  of  funds  among  the 
States,  and  (2)  limitations  upon  the  total 
amount  of  such  grants  for  any  period.  Not- 
withstfinding  any  provision  cf  such  law  re- 
quiring the  Federal  contribution  to  the  State 
or  loca;  government  involved  to  be  less  than 
a  fixed  portion  of  the  cost  of  a  project, 
grants-in-aid  may  be  made  under  authority 
of  this  section  which  bring  the  total  of  all 
Federal  contributions  to  such  project  up  to 
50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  project,  or 
up  to  75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such 
project  if  the  State  or  local  government  does 
not  ha\e  economic  and  financial  capacity  to 
assume  all  of  the  additional  financial  obliga- 
tions required. 

"(d)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $900,000,000  to  be 
allocated  by  the  President  in  accordance 
with  s\:bsection  ibi  of  this  section,  except 
that  net  less  than  $300,000,000  shall  be  al- 
located for  public  works  projects  in  areas 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as 
redevelopment  areas  under  subsection  (b)  of 
section  5  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 

"(e)  The  President  shall  prescribe  rules, 
regulations,  and  procedures  to  carry  out  this 
section  which  will  assure  that  adequate  con- 
sideration Is  given  to  the  relative  needs  of 
eligible  areas.  In  prescribing  such  rules, 
regulations,  and  procedures  t.^e  President 
shall  ccnsider  among  other  relevant  factors 
( 1 )  the  severity  of  the  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  eligible  areas  and  the  duration 
of  such  unemplojTnent  and  (2)  the  Income 
levels  of  families  and  the  extent  of  under- 
employment in  eligible  areas. 

■■  ( f  I  Funds  allocated  by  the  President  un- 
der thi.s  section  shall  be  availabVe  only  for 
projects; — 

"(1)  which  can  be  Initiated  or  accelerated 
within  1  reasonably  short  period  of  time; 

"(2)  which  will  meet  an  essential  public 
need; 

"(3)  a  substantial  portion  of  which  can  be 
completed  within  12  months  after  Initiation 
or  acceleration; 

"(4)  which  will  contribute  significantly  to 
the  reduction  of  local  unemployment; 

"(5)  which  are  not  inconsistent  with 
locally  approved  comprehensive  plans  for  the 
jurisdiction  affected,  wherever  such  plans 
exist. 

"(g)  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  all 
amounts  allocated  by  the  President  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  available  for  pub- 
lic works  projects  within  any  one  State. 

"(h)  The  criteria  to  be  used  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  in  determining  areas  of  sub- 
stantial unemployment  for  the  purposes  of 
paragrraph  { 1 1  of  subsection  la)  of  this  sec- 
tion shf.U  be  the  criteria  established  in  sec- 
tion 63  of  title  29  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  as  in  effect  May  1,  1962. 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  No  part  of  any  allocation 
made  by  the  President  under  this  Act  shall 
be  made  available  during  any  fiscal  year  to 
any  Sta'  e  or  local  government  for  any  public 
works  p-oject.  unleiss  the  proposed  or  planned 
total  expenditure  (exclusive  of  Federal 
funds)    of  such  State  or   local   government 


during  such  fiscal  year  for  all  Its  capital 
Improvement  projects  Is  Increased  by  an 
amount  approximately  equal  to  the  non- 
Federal  funds  required  to  be  made  available 
for  such  public  works  project. 

"  i  b )  No  part  of  any  allocation  made  by  the 
President  under  this  Act  shall  be  made 
available  for  any  planning  or  construction, 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  any  school  or  other 
educational  facility. 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection 
(b)  of  section  202  of  the  Housing  Amend- 
ments of  1955  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  of  the  following  new  sentence : 
"This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  any  finan- 
cial assistance  to  be  extended  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  any  project  for  public  works  or  fa- 
cilities to  be  initiated  or  accelerated  as  the 
result  of  a  grant-in-aid  from  an  allocation 
made  by  the  President  under  section  9  of 
of  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  ' 

"(b)  Section  202  of  the  Housing  Amend- 
ments of  1955  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"'(e)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
make  a  grant-in-aid  from  any  allocation 
made  for  such  purpose  by  the  President  un- 
der section  9  of  the  Public  Works  Accelera- 
tion Act  to  any  public  entity  described  In 
clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
of  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  construction  of  any  project  for  public 
works  or  facilities.  If  such  project  would  be 
eligible  (Without  regard  to  the  restrictions 
and  Umltatlo'^s  of  subsections  (b)  and  (o 
of  this  section)  for  financial  assistance  under 
clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Administrator  (as  In  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection  i  re- 
lating to  the  typ^B  of  public  works  and  facili- 
ties to  which  such  assistance  may  be  ex- 
tended.' 

"Sec.  6.  Section  702  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"  '(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  no  advance  made  under  this 
section  for  the  planning  of  any  public  works 
project  shall  be  required  to  be  repaid  if  con- 
struction of  such  project  is  initiated  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  grant-in-aid  made  from  an  alloca- 
tion made  by  the  President  under  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act.'  " 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  provide  authority  to  acceler- 
ate public  works  programs  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  State  and  local  bodies." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  10113)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRESENTATION  OP  ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON  AWARD  TO  HARRY  J. 
ANSLINGER.  FORMER  FEDERAL 
NARCOTICS  COMMISSIONER 

Mr.  GARY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
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1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAfCER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  ro  objection. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  at 
noon  at  the  main  Trcasuiy  Building  our 
foi-mer  Feders.l  Narcotics  Commissioner. 
Mr.  Harry  J.  Anslinger,  will  be  given 
the  Treasury  Department's  highest  honor 
wlien  he  is  presented  with  the  Alexander 
Hamiltxjn  Award.  I  call  this  recognition 
of  Mr.  Anslin:.:er's  fine  work  to  your  at- 
tention With  I.  deep  feeling  of  gratifica- 
tion and  a  great  deal  of  comfort  because 
there  is  cver>  indication  that  the  out- 
standing worl:  of  this  most  impoi'tai.t 
Bureau  will  continue  under  the  guidance 
of  his  able  and  experienced  successor. 

Mr.  Anslinger,  who  provided  outstand- 
ing Icadeiship  for  the  Bureau  from  its 
establisliment  in  1930,  has  retired  as 
Commissioner  at  the  age  of  70.  and  has 
been  succeede<l  by  his  former  deputy.  Mr. 
Henry  L.  Gioidano.  who  is  48  and  an- 
other vigorous  enforcer  of  the  narcotics 
laws. 

The  narcotics  peddlers,  who  have 
ruined  the  lives  of  so  many  with  their 
despicable  and  insidious  dealings,  saw  an 
arch  enemy  step  down  at  Mr.  Anslinger's 
retirement,  but  they  have  been  afforded 
no  comfort  by  the  promotion  to  Commis- 
sioner of  his  p-otcge,  Mr.  Giordano,  who 
has  been  witii  the  Bureau  since  1941  and 
therefore  has  more  than  20  years  of  en- 
forcement exp  •'rience. 

Time  magazine,  in  its  issue  of  July  20. 
1962.  quoted  Commissioner  Giordano  as 
saying,  in  support  of  his  predecessor's 
policies.  "We  ire  in  favor  of  increased 
rehabilitation  and  always  have  been 
But  that  does  not  mean  we  have  to  be 
any  easier  on  t  ^e  pushers." 

As  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  which  takes  first  action 
in  the  House  on  the  budget  requirements 
of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  as  one 
who  has  heard  and  been  deeply  stirred 
by  the  teiTifying  effects  narcotics  have 
had  upon  people's  lives,  I  wish  to  assert 
that  I  have  ben  in  absolute  accord  with 
Mr.  Anslinger  s  policy  of  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  the  narcotic  laws.  I  sym- 
pathize with  the  addicts,  but  there  is  no 
place  on  this  earth  for  a  pusher.  He  is 
a  menace  to  society  and  should  be  dealt 
with  accordinf-iy. 

To  hear  that  the  fight  against  these 
merchants  of  evil  will  continue  in  the 
same  unrelenting  fashion  is  good  news  to 
those  of  ur.  wh3  have  admired  the  effec- 
tive woik  of  the  Bureau  through  the 
years  with  a  rr.odest  outlay  of  funds. 

W^e  all  kno'^r  of  Mr.  Anslinger's  fine 
woik  a3  Comm:.ssioner.  Since  1930,  when 
the  Bureau  was  born  his  leadership  has 
been  insti'umcntal  in  the  reduction  of 
drug  addiction  in  this  country  by  at  least 
two-thirds.  Around  the  world  he  has 
succeeded  in  bringing  about  interna- 
tional agreements  which  have  restricted 
the  illegal  marketing  of  narcotics.  In 
my  judgment  tie  was  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  dedicated  public  servants  in 
the  Federal  Gcvernmcnt. 

In  1954.  Dr.  Theodore  G.  Klumpp. 
chairman  of  the  medical  services  section 
of  the  Hoover  Commission  engaged  in 
studying  a  reorganization  of  the  Federal 


Government,  called  Commissioner  Ans- 
Imger  "the  greatest  single  bulwark 
against  the  spread  of  drug  addiction 
throughout  the  entire  world.  "  I  concur 
in  that  opinion. 

Commissioner  Giordano  takes  over 
with  almost  a  lifetime  of  experience  in 
the  field.  A  native  of  San  Francisco  he 
cai-ned  a  degree  in  pharmacy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  1934  and  was  a 
practicing  registered  pharmacist  until 
1941  when  he  joined  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics as  an  agent.  His  advancement  in 
the  Bureau  was  steady  and  solid  and  he 
became   Deputy  Commissioner   in    1958. 

Since  then  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  United  States  delegation  to  t^e  14th 
Session  of  the  United  Nations  Commis- 
sion on  Narcotic  Drugs  at  Geneva  in  1959 
and  in  1961  he  was  the  alternate  U.S. 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations 
Conference  for  the  Adoption  of  a  Single 
Convention  on  Narcotic  Di'Ugs  at  New 
York. 

The  Bureau,  it  appears,  is  still  in  good 
hands.  For  that  reason  we  can  take 
even  greater  delight  in  noting  the  recog- 
nition being  given  Mr.  Anslinger  tomor- 
row for  a  job  well  done  in  a  never  ending 
battle  against  a  nefarious  enemy  that 
constantly'  threatens  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  our  Nation. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  COLLIER  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 28  I  was  faced  with  unforeseen 
transportation  problems  and  was  not 
able  to  return  in  time  to  attend  the  ses- 
sion on  that  day.  Had  I  been  present  I 
would  have  voted  yea"  on  three  roll- 
calls.  202,  203,  and  204. 


ATOMIC    ENERGY    COMMISSION 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  biU  (UR.  11974)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Atomic 
Eiiergy  Commission  in  accordance  "with 
section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
agi'ee  to  the  conference  requested  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  imderstand, 
if  this  unanimous -consent  request  is 
agreed  to,  I  will  have  the  right  then  to 
offer  a  preferential  motion  to  instruct 
the  House  conferees  to  insist  on  the 
House  position? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  may 
make  such  a  motion. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  'withdraw  my 
reservation  of  the  right  to  object,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk   read   as   follows: 

Mr.  Van  Zandt  moves  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  oi  the  House  at  the  conference 


on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  bill,  H.R.  11974,  be  Instructed  not 
to  agree  to  section  112  concerning  authori- 
zation of  electrlc&l  generating  facilities  for 
the  new  production  reactor,  Hanford.  Wash, 
as  contained  in   the  Senate  amendment. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Pcnnsyl'.ania  is  recognized   for  1  hour. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
yield  half  my  time.  30  minutes,  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr,  Holi- 
riELDl.  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Cc'mmittee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  my  colleague,  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee,  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  kept  me  informed  of  his 
plan.'^.  aid  the  scheduling  of  the  debate 
on  this  matter.  Although  we  have  not 
been  able  to  agree  on  the  question  of 
electrical  generating  facilities  for  the 
Hanford  New  Production  Reactor.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  we  have  agreed  on 
most  of  the  many  important  matters 
which  have  been  brought  before  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  dur- 
ing our  years  of  service  together  on  that 
committee,  and  we  have  always  remained 
good  friends. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  the  time  of  the 
House  uionecessarily  before  voting  again 
on  this  L'^sue,  but  let  me  bi-iefly  recall  the 
historj-  of  the  votes  already  taken  b>'  this 
House  on  the  issue  of  electrical  generat- 
ing facilities  for  the  Hanford  New  Pro- 
duction Reactor. 

Last  year,  on  July  13,  1961,  the  record 
shows  that  the  House,  by  a  teller  vote 
of  176  to  140,  eliminated  from  the  AEC 
authorization  bill  a  project  authorizing 
$95  million  for  an  800,000  electrical  kilo- 
watt pou-erplant  at  the  Hanford  New 
Pr(x3uction  Reactor. 

On  July  18.  1961.  the  Senate  restored 
the  Hanford  project  to  the  AEC  au- 
thorization bill  When  the  bill  was  re- 
farned  t<i  the  House  on  August  8,  1961, 
I  offered  a  motion  instructing  the  House 
conferee?;  not  to  agree  to  the  feenate  ac- 
tion. T!:is  was  similar  to  the  motion 
which  I  have  offered  today.  'After  de- 
bate, a  notion  to  table  my  motion  was 
defeated  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  235  to 
164.  Th?n  my  motion  was  swJopted  by 
another  rollcall  vote  of  235  to  164.  On 
both  vot'^s.  the  majority  was  71  to  re- 
ject the  Hanford  project. 

Then,  on  September  13,  1961,  the 
House  considered  the  conference  re- 
port, which  contamed  the  so-called  Han- 
ford compromise  to  authorize  a  $58  mil- 
lion. 40C.000-kilowatt  station.  Again, 
after  de!)ate.  the  Hoxise.  by  a  rollcall 
vote  of  251  to  155.  and  ag-ain  upon  my 
motion,  rejected  the  conference  report. 
The  majority  this  time  was  94  against 
the  Hanford  project. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  Han- 
ford project  was  dead.  But  no.  the  pro- 
ponents c  ame  back  to  Washington  again 
in  1962.  seeking  contracts  and  leases 
from  the  Fedei-al  agencies,  the  Bonne- 
ville PoM'er  Administration,  and  the 
Atomic  ESiergy  Commission.  The  pro- 
ponents cf  the  Hanford  measure  sought 
to  avoid  the  Congress  in  1962  and  to 
obtain  the  powerplant  without  congres- 
sional authorization.  But,  in  a  coura- 
geous decision,  the  Comptroller  General 
i-uled  that  the  AEC  contracts  and  leases 
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would  be  illegal  if  not  specifically  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress. 

It  is  true  that  the  proposal  this  year 
is  in  a  different  form,  but  as  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  had  already  recog- 
nized, the  issues  are  essentially  the 
same. 

The  1962  version  of  the  Hanford  proj- 
ect was  debated  in  the  House  on  July  17 
of  this  year.  After  careful  considera- 
tion, the  House  rejected  the  Hanford 
proposal  and  adopted  instead  a  sub- 
stitute amendment  offered  by  me  which 
provided  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission was  not  authorized  to  proceed 
with  arrangements  for  electrical  gen- 
erating facilities  at  the  Hanford  NPR. 
The  votes  taken  by  the  House  on  this 
issue  this  year,  on  July  17,  1962,  were  160 
to  134,  by  teller  vote,  and  a  rollcall  vote 
of  232  to  163  in  favor  of  my  substitute 
amendment  rejecting  the  project.  Thus, 
the  proposal  has  been  rejected  already 
this  year  by  a  majority  of  69  votes  here 
in  the  House. 

We  have,  therefore,  a  history  of  re- 
jection of  this  proposal  by  the  House  of 
Representatives:  Four  times  last  year 
and  again  this  year,  by  a  majority  of 
69,  less  than  2  months  ago. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  take  up  the 
time  of  this  body  debating  the  Hanford 
issue  because  all  that  can  be  said  about 
it  has  already  been  said,  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  I  will  only  briefly 
recapitulate  some  of  the  key  points 
which  have  persuaded  the  Members  of 
this  body  before,  and  which  I  trust  will 
do  so  again. 

Last  year  I  listed  for  the  House  10 
compelling  reasons  why  the  Hanford 
NPR  electrical  generating  facilities 
should  be  rejected.  Some  of  these  were 
as  follows : 

First.  This  project  would  not  advance 
nuclear  power  technology. 

Second.  It  is  not  needed  to  meet  the 
power  requirements  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

Third.  It  would  be  used  to  attract  in- 
dustry from  other  regions. 

Fourth.  It  would  also  be  used  to  justify 
the  construction  of  transmission  lines 
leadmg  to  a  gigantic  Federal  electric 
power  grid. 

Fifth.  It  would  constitute  a  precedent 
for  the  further  encroachment  of  Govern- 
ment in  private  business. 

In  addition,  during  the  debate  this 
year,  additional  points  were  made  by  me 
and  others  concerning  the  1962  version 
of  the  Hanford  project. 

First,  the  basic  issues  are  the  same  as 
last  year. 

Second,  the  proposed  scheme  of  con- 
tracts and  leases  between  AEC,  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  and  Wash- 
ington Public  Power  Supply  System — 
WPPSS — has  serious  defects.  There  is 
a  provision  for  possible  termination  un- 
der which  the  costs  would  be  passed  to 
the  Federal  taxpayer.  In  addition. 
Bonneville  can  take  over  the  generating 
facilities  at  any  time  by  paying  the  un- 
amortized balance,  which  means  simply 
that  the  door  Is  open  for  outright  Fed- 
eral ownership  of  both  the  reactor  and 
the  generating  facilities.  Moreover,  the 
marketing  agreement  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  will  be  the  secu- 


rity for  the  tax-free  revenue  bonds  that 
the  public  power  group  will  issue  to 
finance  the  generating  facilities. 

Third,  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration is  the  real  party  in  interest.  The 
WPPSS  is  only  a  dummy  corporation 
which  assumes  no  risks  and  serves  merely 
as  a  paper  corporation  to  hide  the  Fed- 
eral sponsorship  of  this  project. 

Fourth,  the  capacity  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  to  a.ssume  these 
risks  is  doubtful.  In  effect  this  scheme 
could  be  used  as  a  device  for  permitting 
B::nneville  to  enter  the  steam  generating 
field. 

Finally,  the  generation  of  commercial 
power  from  this  Government -owned  re- 
actor would  create  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent. 

During  the  debate  this  year  I  pointed 
out  the  sorry  record  of  cost  increases  of 
this  reactor.  Included  in  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  this  year  was  an  additional  $95 
million  for  cost  increa.'^es  of  the  Hanford 
NPR.  If  this  reactor  had  been  author- 
ized as  a  single  purpose  reactor,  it  could 
have  been  constructed  at  an  estimated 
S120  million,  and  already  be  producing 
Plutonium  for  national  defense.  Because 
public  power  proponents  desired  to  make 
the  reactor  convertible  and  to  produce 
electricity,  the  costs  ha"e  increased  to 
$195  million.  We  could  have  saved  the 
taxpayers  $75  million  and  improved  our 
national  defense  by  earlier  plutonium 
production  if  the  issue  of  electrical  gen- 
erating facilities  had  never  been  raised. 

Mr.  Speaker,  who  are  the  proponents 
of  these  electrical  generating  facilities? 
As  every  House  Member  knows,  we  have 
been  besieged  by  frequent  communiques 
and  rebuked  by  criticism  from  Mr.  Alex 
Rad:n  and  Mr.  Clyde  Ellis,  the  cham- 
pions of  public  power. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  to 
my  colleagues  from  the  coal-producing 
S.ates.  I  urge  you  to  stand  fii-m  in  op- 
posing the  generation  of  electrical  power 
from  the  Hanford  NPR.  which  could  be 
a  precedent  for  large  Government-owned 
atomic  power  reactors.  Here  is  what  the 
Coal  Producers  Association  of  Washing- 
ton had  to  say  of  the  Hanford  project 
and  the  effect  it  would  have  on  the  in- 
dustry in  that  region: 

Contrary  to  the  statements  made  by  Ita 
proponenUs,  development  of  the  Hanford  dual 
reactor  at  this  time  would  sound  the  death 
knell  of  the  coal  Industry  In  Kittitas  County. 

These  are  the  arguments  which  have 
persuaded  the  House  in  the  past  to  re- 
ject this  proposition,  and  these  same 
arguments  should  persuade  the  House  to 
stand  firm  in  its  determination.  My 
motion  will  instruct  the  Managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  not  to  agree  to  the 
Senate  amendment 

From  a  parliamentary  point  of  view, 
this  situation  is  much  the  same  as  last 
year  when  the  House  rejected  the  Han- 
ford proposal  and  refused  to  accept  the 
Senate  amendment.  Last  year,  to  clarify 
the  parliamentary  situation,  I  quoted 
from  Cannon's  Precedents,  volume  8, 
page  709,  section  3209,  which  refers  "to 
an  unwritten  rule  of  conference  that  the 
House  proposing  an  amendment  on 
which  agreement  cannot  be  secured  must 
recede  or  accept  responsibility  for  failure 
of  the  bin." 


If  the  House  stands  firm  in  resisting 
the  Senate  amendment,  as  I  feel  sure 
it  will  again,  the  Senate  must  recede  or 
the  responsibility  for  failure  of  the  bill 
will  therefore  rest  on  the  Senate 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  as  they  have  before  on  six  occasions, 
to  reject  electrical  generating  facilities 
at  the  Hanford  NPR,  and  to  support  my 
motion  to  instruct  tho  conferees  not  to 
accept  the  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  E>oint  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  who  among 
us  has  not,  at  least  occasionally,  been 
fretful  at  the  extending  length  of  this 
slow-moving  session?  For  anyone  who 
is  becoming  increasingly  disturbed  by 
present  prospects — or  lack  of  prospects 
for  adjournment.  I  should  like  to  pose 
this  question : 

When  would  Members  of  this  body  and 
of  the  Senate  be  able  to  return  to  their 
home  constituencies  if  each  legislative 
proposal  were  taken  up.  discussed,  de- 
bated, and  voted  a  total  of  five  times? 

There  is  another  question  for  the 
membership  to  contemplate: 

How  many  times  is  Congress  expected 
to  act  upon  each  issue? 

I  do  not  know  how  my  colleagues  here 
today  feel  about  the  item  before  us,  but 
I  personally  find  the  whole  matter  re- 
pelling. The  Senate's  insistence  in  try- 
ing to  impose  its  will  upon  the  House 
would  seem  to  lack  respect  and  to  defy 
protocol. 

Mr.  Speaker,  three  times  last  year  the 
House  of  Representatives  rejected  the 
proposal  to  build  electric  generating  fa- 
cilities at  the  Hanford  plutonium  re- 
actor. Last  month,  after  adequate  dis- 
cussion, we  turned  back  the  attempt  to 
provide  for  construction  of  Hanford 
through  the  new  approach.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  times  the  Senate  ex- 
pects us  to  act  on  each  such  matter,  but 
I  am  confident  that  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  bodies  could  be  main- 
tained at  a  much  higher  level  if  our 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol 
would  discontinue  volleying  this  bill 
back  to  us.  It  is  wasting  our  time,  it  is 
wasting  their  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  many  months 
that  Congress  has  been  subjected  to  the 
constant  demands  for  a  generating  plant 
at  Hanford,  the  United  States  coal  in- 
dustry has  become  the  target  of  pro- 
gressingly  more  criticism  from  propo- 
nents of  the  project.  I  think  it  is  about 
time  to  get  the  record  straight  on  one 
matter.  Residents  of  coal  states  are  not 
the  mendicants  who  appeared  la.st  year 
on  Capitol  Hill  with  hand-in-hand, 
then — having  been  turned  down  in  their 
supplication — returned  in  1962  with  a  re- 
quest for  Congress  to  sign  a  promissory 
note  to  assume  whatever  obligations 
could  not  be  met  in  the  operation  of  a 
project  that  no  sensible  businessman 
would  sponsor  or  condone.  Yet  our  coal 
States  have  been  the  targets  of  severe 
criticism  as  a  consequence  of  our  posi- 
tion In  opposition  to  the  subsidization 
and  that  Is  the  proper  designation  for 
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Hanford  in  both  forms  that  it  has  been 
presented  to  the  subsidization  of  com- 
petition. 

I  ask  you  to  remember  that  we  who 
represent  coal,  In  addition  to  protecting 
our  economy  in  this  ca.so.  are  al.so  safe- 
guarding the  u.si'less  expenditure  of  the 
taxes  of  all  citizens  regardless  of  where 
they  may  live. 

A  writer  has  said  that  himiility  is  not 
a  weak  and  timid  quality;  it  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  a  groveling 
spirit.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  an 
honest  pride  and  self-respect. 

People  in  numerous  areas  of  Pennsyl- 
vania have  for  a  long  period  been  forced 
to  suffer  the  ignominy  that  comes  with 
unemployment.  The  spirit  has  still  not 
been  extinguished,  and  we  can  come  be- 
fore Congre.ss  with  head  high  because  it 
is  not  we  who  are  seeking  this  gratuity. 
Attack  us  for  our  position,  if  you  will, 
but  please  do  not  misrepresent  our  case. 

Mr.  SF)eaker.  I  suggest  that  we  instruct 
our  conferees  to  knock  Hanford  out  of 
the  atomic  energy  authorization  bill. 
Then  let  us  get  on  with  the  many  im- 
portant issues  that  are  yet  to  be  decided 
before  we  go  home. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, [Mr.  Price!. 

Mr  PRICE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  oppose  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania because  I  am  against  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  orderly  process  of  govern- 
ment and  against  waste.  This,  simply 
stated,  is  the  substance  of  my  position. 

The  proce.ss  of  the  conference  is  the 
only  method  by  which  the  two  bodies 
can  resolve  their  differences.  What 
chance  is  there  for  even  reasonable  dis- 
cussion if  our  conferees  are  bound  by 
strictly  limiting  instructions  before  they 
ever  sit  down  at  the  conference  table? 
The  answer  is  of  course  that  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  discussion  or  compro- 
mise. A  vote  for  this  motion  is  simply 
a  vote  to  roadblock  the  traditional  lec- 
islative  process.  It  is,  moreover,  W  some 
extent  an  insult  to  the  other  body  to 
instruct  conferees  prior  to  the  first  con- 
ference. 

I  do  not  advocate  that  the  House 
simply  accede  to  the  demands  of  the 
other  body,  but  there  is  an  area  for  com- 
promise and  compromi.se  is  critical. 

The  Congress  in  1958  authorized  a 
convertible  reactor  at  Hanford.  Wash 
When  completed  in  1965.  this  reactor  will 
have  cost  the  taxpayers  almost  $200  mil- 
lion. The  constioiction  of  the  reactor  is 
not  at  issue  It  is  already  under 
consti-uction. 

When  the  reactor  commences  opera- 
tion it  will  produce  plutonium  which  is 
vitally  needed  for  our  national  defense. 

At  the  same  time  it  will  produce  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  byproduct  steam. 
Now  let  me  emphasize  one  thing.  No 
matter  what  this  Congress  does,  the 
NPR  will  produce  steam  in  enormous 
quantities.  No  action  of  the  Congress 
can  stop  this  scientific  process. 

The  critical  question  then  is:  Shall  we 
u.se  this  steam  to  provide  vitally  needed 
electricity  for  the  Pacific  Northwest  or 
shall  we  throw  it  away? 

Last  year  the  Joint  Committee  came 
before  this  body  with  a  proposal  for 
Federal  construction  and  operation  of 


these  generating  facilities.  Many  argu- 
ments were  offered  against  this  project 
and,  as  you  know,  it  was  defeated.  I 
have  no  intention  of  resurrecting  that 
proposal,  but  at  the  same  time,  it  would 
be  tragic  to  me  if  the  arguments  that 
were  u.sed  to  kill  this  project  last  year 
are  successful  this  year. 

I  ask  you  t-o  keep  in  mind  that  not  one 
sin,ele  dollar  of  Federal  money  will  be 
required  under  this  year's  proposal  for 
the  construction  of  the  Hanford  electric 
plant.  Without  cost  and  without  risk 
to  the  Federal  Government  there  is  every 
chance  that  the  U.S.  Treasury  could 
recover  up  to  $125  million  or  more  from 
the  sale  of  otherwise  wasted  steam  from 
the  NPR. 

If  any  Member  of  the  Hou.se  has  any 
doubLs  about  any  risk  to  the  Federal 
Government  under  the  terms  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  then  I  urge  that  he  give 
our  conferees  the  latitude  to  negotiate 
for  ab.solutely  iron  clad  arrangements 
which  will  guarantee  the  absence  of  any 
risk  to  the  Federal  Government. 

I  urge  that  you  not  reject  this  proposal 
because  of  any  lingering  doubt  as  to  the 
Federal  risk  involved  in  the  project. 
This  can  be  worked  out  in  conference, 
provided  our  conferees  are  free  to  nego- 
tiate in  good  faith. 

A  vote  against  this  motion  will  permit 
good  faith  negotiations  between  the 
two  great  bodies  and  will  prevent  the 
unconscionable  waste  of  a  valuable  na- 
tional resource. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington iMr.  Westland]. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  this  legislation  has  been  debated 
at  sufficient  length  so  that  there  is  prob- 
ably very  little  I  can  add  to  what  has 
already  been  said.  However.  I  would  like 
to  bring  out  this  point :  The  House  has 
just  seen  fit  to  vote  $900  million  for 
public  works  throughout  the  country. 
Now  all  we  are  asking  is  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  give  us  in  the  State 
of  Washington  permission  to  spend  $130 
million  on  public  works  that  will  not 
co.st  the  TreasuiT  a  single  dime  and 
which,  in  fact,  if  this  dual  purpose  usage 
of  the  reactor  continues,  will  return  $31 
miUion  to  the  Treasury  within  a  period 
of  10  years.  If  it  continues  for  24  years 
it  will  return  $125  million  to  the  Treas- 
ury. Some  may  say  that  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  we  are  going  to  continue 
producing  plutonium.  That  is  true. 
There  is  no  guarantee  The  one  thing 
that  could  happen  would  be  that  we 
entered  into  a  disarmament  agreement 
with  the  Soviets.  That  is  the  chance. 
I  ask  the  Members  of  the  House  how 
much  of  a  chance  they  think  that  repre- 
sents. I  for  one  think  that  it  is  very 
little. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  give  us 
the  opportunity  to  use  an  energy  that  is 
being  wasted,  that  is  being  dumped  into 
the  river,  and  turn  it  into  money  that 
will  be  brought  back  to  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  tune. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  mmutes  to  the  Kentleman  from 
Massachusetts  .Mr,  BatksI. 


Mr.  BATES.  Mr,  Speaker,  a  year  ago 
I  was  against  this  project  because  it 
would  cost  the  Federal  Government,  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country,  some  $95  mil- 
lion. It  was  my  thought  and  the 
thought  ol  Members  of  this  House  at 
that  time  that  the  people  of  the  great 
Northwest  ought  to  pay  for  their  own 
power  bills,  just  as  we  do  in  the  North- 
east and  the  South  and  other  pans  of 
the  country  So  we  told  them  to  go  back 
home  and  come  up  with  a  proposition 
under  which  they  would  pay  the  bill 
rather  than  have  it  borne  by  the  tax- 
payers as  a  whole.  And  tnat  is  pre- 
cisely what  they  did.  Oiu-  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate,  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
vote,  approved  this  project  this  year, 
with  the  latest  change. 

I  believe  it  is  a  good  project.  It  offers 
the  opportumty  to  recoup  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  This  power  is  being  wasted  at 
the  moment.  We  should  try  to  use  this 
power  and  at  the  same  time  ..mpiove  the 
financial  position  of  the  country.  I  am 
for  the  Hanford  reactor  as  it  is  in  this 
bill  today.  I  do  not  go  along  with  the 
proposition  to  instruct  the  conferees  to 
strike  it  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  I  Mrs,  May]. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  '.I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  motion  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  to  instruct  the  con- 
ferees, because  the  facts  ol  this  issue 
clearly  show  that  a  vote  for  Hanford 
1962  is  a  vote  for  economy  and  a  vote  for 
the  betterment  of  the  entire  Nation. 

If  the  gentleman's  motion  is  approved 
by  this  body  we  will  be  saying,  in  effect, 
that  the  design  features  of  t!ie  convert- 
ible reactor  must  be  wasteci  and.  fur- 
ther, that  the  byproduct  of  heat  sufficient 
to  produce  800.000  kilowatts  of  electric 
power  must  forever  be  Wiisted.  The 
value  of  this  wasted  F>ower,  Mr.  Speaker. 
is  in  the  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  annu- 
ally. 

I  am  convinced  that  because  of  the 
seeming  complexities  of  this  issue  that 
many  of  the  opponents  of  Hanford  1962 
may  have  based  their  position  on  lui- 
founded  fears  that  somehow  this  proj- 
ect way  out  in  the  Far  West  State  of 
Washington  would  hurt  the  economy  of 
Pennsylvania  and  other  eastern  coal- 
producmg  States,  or  that  this  is  a  public 
versus  private  power  issue,  or  that  it 
would  take  industry  away  from  .'^ome 
other  part  of  the  country,  or  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  end  up  fi- 
nancing the  deal. 

I  assure  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  none  of  these  arguments  contain  a 
grain  of  fact. 

First,  let  me  say  that  no  one  has 
shown  that  this  project  can  conceivably 
hurt  the  coal  industry  in  the  East,  in 
the  Midwest,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  the 
Far  West,  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  who 
are  so  obviously  concerned  about  the  coal 
industry  will  be  pleased  to  know  that 
plans  are  going  forward  at  this  very 
moment  in  the  SUte  of  Washington  to 
construct  a  coal-fired  steamplant  for 
the  production  of  electricity.  The  elec- 
tricity from  this  steamplant  and  from 
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the  Hanford  reactor  Is  needed  In  the 
Pacific  Northweat.  We  need  the  electric 
energy  from  both  of  these  projects.  The 
coal -fired  steamplant  will  be  built  and 
operated  whether  the  Hanford  proposal 
goes  through  or  not.  The  coal-flrfd 
steamplant  proposal.  I  am  glad  to  say. 
win  be  of  material  benefit  to  employment 
In  the  Roslyn-Cle  Elum  area  of  my  State. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder  how 
many  Members  of  this  body  are  aware 
that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  at 
Hanford  is  the  best  customer  the  Wash- 
ington State  coal  Industry  has.  Only 
this  week  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
contracted  with  the  Northern  Pacinc 
Railway  Co..  operator  of  the  Roslyn  coal 
mine,  to  purchase  156,000  tons  of  coal 
for  the  next  year.  This  amounts  to  more 
than  one-third  of  the  entire  output  of 
the  Roslyn  mine,  May  I  point  out  also 
that  this  coal  Is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
heating  the  buildings  at  Hanford.  build- 
ings which  must  continue  to  be  heated 
by  coal  if  the  Hanford  reactor  project 
Is  approved. 

This  is  not  a  public  versus  private 
power  fight.  Half  of  the  electrical  en- 
ergy from  Hanford  1962  will  go  to  private 
utilities.  Not  one  single  private  utility 
group  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  has  taken 
an  official  position  against  Hanford  1962, 
and  If  the  project  is  approved,  the  pri- 
vate utilities  are  expected  to  take  full 
advantage  of  it  because  It  will  offer  them 
long-term  contracts  not  now  available 
at  existing  Bonneville  rates.  This  Is 
something  they  have  long  desired. 

Now.  to  the  argument  that  this  project 
would  somehow  take  industiT  away  from 
some  other  part  of  the  Nation.  Can  any 
Member  stand  up  and  state  that  his 
district  or  his  State  has  lost  an  industry 
to  the  State  of  Washington?  I  think  not. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  in- 
dustries that  are  already  located  in  the 
State  of  Washington  and  the  West,  to- 
gether with  all  electric  power  consumers. 
are  going  to  need  the  electrical  energy 
from  this  project,  because  of  their  antic- 
ipated Increased  use  of  electrical  energy. 
A  firm  power  supply  from  both  Hanford 
and  the  coal-flred  steamplant  as  Roslyn 
will  be  a  firm  power  supply  that  Is  needed 
by  the  r>eople  already  located  In  the  Par 
West.  We  In  the  West  will  have  a  crit- 
ical power  shortage  otherwise. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  our  col- 
leagues have  expressed  a  feeling  that 
somehow  the  Federal  Government  might 
still  end  up  with  some  financial  respon- 
sibility in  tills  local  agency's  proposition. 
In  the  debate  on  the  Hanford  Issue  sev- 
eral weeks  ago.  full  assurance  was  given 
that  the  Federal  Government  would 
have  no  financial  re.sponsibility.  How- 
ever, If  the  House  this  afternoon  will 
allow  our  conferees  to  go  to  conference 
uninstructed.  I  believe  any  remaining 
doubts  can  easily  be  taken  care  of  in 
conference,  I  say  this  because  the  House 
conferees  can  be  expected  to  insist  that 
assurances  of  non-Federal  expenditures 
are  written  clearly  into  the  bill.  This 
will  make  it  crystal  clear  that  there  will 
be  no  Federal  risk  involved. 

Hanford  1962  is  not  a  threat  to  the 
f^a.=;tem  coal  industry,  it  is  not  a  fight 
between  public  an  private  utilities,  it  is 
not  an  REA  issue,  it  is  not  a  TVA  issue, 
it  is  not  a  Federal  subsidy,  it  is  not  a 


$93  million  Federal  appropriation  like 
Hanford  1961. 

Hanford  1962  is  an  economy  measure 
for  the  Nation.  The  25  million  Federal 
dollars  already  spent  to  make  the  reac- 
tor convertible  can  be  returned  to  the 
P'ederal  Treasury  several  times  over.  No 
Federal  fuiids  will  be  spent — not  one 
dime.  The  Federal  Government  will  not 
be  Involved  or  obligated  in  any  way 
whatsoever.     This  is  local  enterprise. 

Most  Importantly,  I  cannot  Justify 
tossing  $25  million  down  the  drain  and 
another  $12,')  million  after  that.  This 
is  an  economy  \oie  and  it  deserves  the 
support  of  ihi'  House  of  Representatives 
at  this  tune  when  our  Federal  deficit  is 
skyrocket ing  out  of  proportion.  This 
economy  will  sireiii;th"n  cnir  Nation  at 
a  time  when  wr  nui' t  ijc    iiong. 

Mr.  HARRIS,  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gem Ic woman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
this  motion  is  premature,  I,  like  some 
others,  voted  against  tiu.s  project  last 
year  and  indicated  my  position  against 
it  the  other  day,  although  I  was  not 
here  for  the  vote.  It  seems  to  me  we 
should  let  the  conferees  operate  under 
the  legislative  ju-ocedures,  under  the 
rules  of  the  House  in  conferetice.  That 
would  be  the  best  way  to  work  this  out. 
I  am  Inclined  to  go  along  with  what  the 
gentlewoman  has  said  and  oppose  this 
motion.  I  think  it  is  completely  out  of 
order  and  contrary  to  regular  legislative 
procedures. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  Just  one  or  two  more  words. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  we  do  under- 
stand the  Hanford  project  in  this  House 
now.  I  know  surely  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  Members  in  this  House,  and  for 
very  good  reasons,  who  did  not  under- 
stand what  we  were  asking  for  in  the 
1962  proposal.  So  I  urge  the  Members 
to  vote  "no"  on  this  preferential  motion 
to  Instioict  the  conferees. 

Mr,  NELSEN.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr,  NEI^EN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
terested in  some  information.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  has  indicated  that  this  proj- 
ect Is  not  a  feasible  project.  My  con- 
cern relates  to  the  deficits  that  have 
been  reported. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  timr  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Washington  has  expired. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  lady  1  minute. 

Mr.  NELSEN  The  reports  that  I 
have.  1958  to  1962,  indicate  a  deficit  of 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
going  from  $2  million  to  $14  million.  The 
rea.son  I  ask  the  question  regarding  feasi- 
bility is  becau.se  of  the  fact  that  if  the 
power  cost  is  driven  up,  the  Bonneville 
Authority  picks  up  the  tab,  and  if  it  is 
not  a  feasible  project,  that  deficit  of  $14 
million  naturally  would  increase.  What 
are  the  latest  estimates  by  the  Power 
Commission  as  to  the  cost  of  power  by 
the  Hanford  reactor  if  it  is  built? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  should  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  there  have  been  very 
favorable  feasibility  reports  and  very 
recent  ones  in  favor  of  this  proposal. 


Naturally,  I  believe  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System  would  not  go  ahead  wltli  negotia- 
tions if  the  net  result  would  be  such  as 
the  gentleman  has  indicated  I  think 
the  Bonneville  loss  to  which  the  gentle- 
man has  referred  is  a  very  good  argu- 
ment m  favor  of  the  Hanford  project  In 
that  this  has  been  lo  .s  surplus  power 
that  would  be  firmed  ui)  v^  iili  the  buildlngc 
of  generating  facilities  by  cur  local 
agencies, 

Mr.  NELSEIN.  Mr.  Speakf  r,  I  thank 
the  very  persuasive  lady 

Mr,  HOLIFIELI)  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  tlmi    u.s  I  may  require, 

Mr.  Spenkr'-  "  •  are  fared  u:'h  n  niort 
unusual  motion  by  the  i.;pntleman  from 
Penn.«!ylvanla.  We  a:e  faecti  with  a  mo- 
tion that  says  to  liie  House,  "'lie  tlu< 
hands  of  your  conferee.s  before  vowv. 
Into  conference  with  'he  Senate  '  1  .«ny 
this  does  violence  to  th.e  demncrntic. 
bicameral  legislative  proce.'^s  This 
House  does  not  havr  the  ilrht  tf>  lm;"Vt? 
Its  sovereign  will  on  the  S(-nate  and  tli" 
Senate  does  not  have  the  rli^ht  to  impo  e 
Its  will  on  the  House,  If  we  tie  the  hands 
of  our  conferees  and  they  tie  the  hands 
of  their  conferees  before  coins  Into  con- 
ference, there  could  be  no  adjustment  of 
differences  on  the  legislation  passed  by 
the  two  bodies 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT  Mr,  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  regret  that  I  can- 
not yield  because  of  the  shortness  of 
time. 

I  am  aware  of  the  action  of  this  House 
on  previous  occasions.  I  am  aware  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  conferees  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  on 
the  House  side  will  have  when  they  go 
into  the  conference.  I  will  request  the 
Speaker,  and  of  course  it  is  his  preroga- 
tive, to  appoint  the  three  top  men  on  the 
Democratic  side  and  the  two  U:)p  men  on 
the  Republican  side.  I  will  follow  the 
rule  of  seniority  strictly  on  this  matter. 

I  will  not  go  into  conference  to  sur- 
render the  position  of  the  House  nor  to 
accept  the  position  completely  of  the 
Senate.  I  will  go  into  the  conference  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  some  kind  of  com- 
mon meeting  ground  on  which  we  can 
meet  and  bring  back  to  each  legislative 
body  the  result  of  that  conft  rence.  and 
then  let  you  work  your  will  upon  the 
results  of  the  conference. 

I  think  it  is  an  affront  to  a  Member 
of  the  Hoiise  who  is  asked  to  serve  on  a 
conference  committee  to  tie  his  hands 
and  tell  him  to  go  to  the  conferees  of 
the  other  body  and  say  to  them,  "You 
take  what  we  did  or  you  get  nothing." 
I  think  it  would  be  an  affront  on  their 
part  to  say  the  same  tiling  to  us.  As  long 
as  we  have  a  bicameral  legislature  let  it 
function.  You  will  have  a  chance  t^^  pa.ss 
on  the  bill  after  it  comes  from  confer- 
ence and  you  can  vote  "no"  on  any  con- 
ference agreement  that  is  made.  But 
I  ask  you  to  uphold  the  process  of  a 
bicameral  legislature  and  preserve  the 
dignity  of  the  conferees  whom  you  send 
to  conference.  I  guarantee  you  that  we 
will  bring  back  to  a  vote  the  is-sue  which 
Is  involved  in  this  matter. 

I  did  not  bring  in  the  matter  involved 
in   the  Hanford   situation.     That  was 
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brought  In  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr  Van  Zandti  The  bill 
originally  reported  out  of  committee  was 
silent  on  the  subject.  Mr  Van  Zandt 
biought  the  question  into  play,  not  tlie 
ni'Utleman  now  speaking, 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Virginia,  Mr,  Speaker. 
will  the  yenlleman  yield'.* 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia,  as  I  have  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia  A  good  many 
of  us.  and  I  am  one  of  th(^m,  heretofore 
voted  against  the  Hanford  project.  We 
want  t«  be  informed  a.s  to  just  what  the 
iivspon.sibilities  of  the  Government  are 
u\\  thi.s  propo.siiion  that  Is  now  belnu 
conslder(>d  ami  will  be  considered  In  con- 
ference I ><)(■.>  tlie  Oovernment  a.H.sume 
Hiiy  obliiution'  Will  It  finance  this 
th;i:.;  in  any  \\a.\  oi  will  there  be  any 
future  obliwatioii  wik'H  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment on  thi.'.  pMiposcd  project.  Is  it 
to  be  n  purely  private  mdu.stry  projwsl- 
tion  while  the  private  power  companies 
or  wluM'ver  buys  the  power  will  pay  the 
GoNernment   merelv   for  the  .'-team"' 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  1  v,  ill  try  to  an.swor 
the  t  (Mtleinan.  This  Is  a  complicated 
questum  but  I  am  going  to  try  to  an.'^we: 
it  honestly,  simply,  and  directly  Tins 
reactor  will  produce  steam  which  results 
from  tlie  making  of  plutoniuni  We 
have  four  other  reactors  at  this  time 
tliat  have  sold  wastf  steam— one  is  in 
the  gentleman's  Stale  of  Pennsylvania 
in  Shippint;poit.  which  is  selling  waste 
steam  This  i.s  not  a  new  problem.  The 
Stat,t' -chartered  public  power  bodie.s  of 
the  State  of  Washmtilon  will  bond  them- 
selves for  the  generating  facilities  to 
convert  this  st^eam.  which  they  will  buy 
from  the  Federal  Government,  into  elec- 
tricity It  is  estimated  tliat  they  will 
buy  $3  million  the  first  7  years,  $31  mil- 
lion the  first  10  years.  $65  million  the 
first  15  years,  and  if  it  operates  on  a 
dual-purpose  basis  for  24  years,  they  will 
pay  the  Government  SI 25  million  for  this 
wa.sl^  sK'am 

The  bonds  of  the  public  p<:)wer  bodies 
whicli  will  be  sold  in  the  Stiite  of  Wash- 
ington will  bear  the  full  cost  of  the 
generating  plant  There  will  be  no  ex- 
pense to  the  Ooveriiment,  It  does  not 
call  for  $1  of  appropriations  on  the  part 
of  the  Goveriunent  m  order  to  .'^ell  this 
steam  We  are  gomy  to  have  the  .steam 
anyway  The  electric  power  produced 
from  the  steam  will  be  turned  into  the 
Bonneville  system.  The  Bonneville  sys- 
tem Will  distribute  this  throut;h  tlieir 
di.stribution  system.  If  there  is  any 
deficit  at  any  time  in  the  future — and 
I  do  not  think  there  will  be — but  if  there 
is.  it  will  go  into  the  rates  of  the  Bon- 
neville system.  It  will  be  paid  for  by 
the  people  of  Washington  who  buy  elec- 
tric power. 

Now,  one  very  important  thmu.  al.so, 
in  this  matter  is  that  we  are  making 
this  power  available  on  a  50-50  basis  to 
private  electric  utility  companies  and 
public  utilities  at  the  same  price  for  the 
same  teim  of  years  on  a  nondkscrlmi- 
nating  basis. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Who  pays  for 
the  plant?  Who  pays  for  the  thing  that 
has  to  be  constructed? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  public  power 
bodies  in  the  State  of  Washington  will 


bond  themselves  for  $130  million  to  pay 
for  the  generating  plant.  The  reactor 
will  be  built,  anyway,  and  it  will  be  built 
at  Governmeiit  expen.se.  just  the  same  as 
the  Shippmgport  i-eactor.  the  Hallam 
Nebr  .  reactor,  and  the  Santa  Susanna, 
Calif  .  reactor,  and  all  the  other  reactors 
that  hav(  been  built  where  they  have 
sold  the  waste  steam  to  pnvaU'ly  owned 
utilities.  In  this  case  we  are  selling  50 
percent  to  privately  owned  utilities  and 
.')0  percent  to  publicly  owned  utilities. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Then,  does 
the  Oovernment  agency,  namely,  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  pay 
fo;    •!..■    \\.r.  \ 

M:  llul.IMI.l  n  N<-  They  do  not 
have  to  iiay  >  ;.(  p(  '..iw  The  State  pub- 
lie   power   \)'n\:.-..  pun    I..;    the   plHiU. 

Mr  HMIIH  ot  V,ii.;.nia  But  that  is 
not  the  Boni^cvlUc  Power  Administra- 
tion'' 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  Tliat  Is  no  obliga- 
tion on  till  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman 

Mr  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker.  Will  the 
tjentleman  yield? 

Mr    HOLIFIELD     I  yield. 

Mr  HEIU^ONG  It  is  pcssible  for  the 
Bonneville  powerplant  to  take  over  the 
obligations  and  the  operation  of  this 
once  it  has  been  set  up  under  the  plan 
proposed '' 

Mr.  HOLIFIEXD  Not  without  action 
of  the  Congress,  and  if  they  do  take  It 
o\er.  It  becomes  an  obligation  of  the 
rale  payers  m  that  area  and  does  not 
become  an  obligation  of  the  Congress. 

Mr  PILLION  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  Mr  Speaker,  may 
I  inquire  lu)w  much  time  I  have  used? 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  has 
consumed  8  j  mmuu-s. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  regret  I  liave  no 
more  time  available  except  for  one  obli- 
gation on  the  Republican  side 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT  Mr  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes 

Mr  Speaker,  first  I  would  like  to  cor- 
rect my  friend  from  Califonna  when  he 
said  a  moment  ago  that  the  gentlemaii 
from  Pennsylvania  iiijccted  the  Han- 
ford amendment  or  item  into  the  dis- 
cu,ssion,  an  item  which  finally  was 
written  into  tlie  bill.  I  think  tliat  the 
gentleman  fi*om  California  will  i-ix-all 
that  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  >  Mr 
Asi'iNALi  offered  a  motion  llial  would 
have  authorized  the  Hanford  pro;ect, 
and  my  amendment  was  a  substitute. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman,  if  he  will  yield,  that  he  in- 
formed me  that  he  was  going  to  offer  his 
amendment,  and  in  order  to  protect  the 
integrity  of  the  amendment  I  had  to 
have  one  offered  from  my  side.  The 
gentleman  then  offered  a  substitute. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT  I  just  want  the 
Record  to  stand  corrected. 

I  would  now  like  to  address  myself. 
Mr  Speaker,  to  the  distinguLshed  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Smith i.  and 
I  would  like  to  read  for  his  benefit  a 
portion  of  the  statemeiu  I  made  earlier 
this  afternoon     I  said: 

Second,  the  proposed  scheme  of  contracts 
and  leases  between  AEC  Bonneville  Power 
Administration,      and     Washington     Public 


Power  Supply  System  (WPPSS)  hus  serlouB 
defects  There  is  tt  provision  for  possible 
termination  under  which  the  costs  would  be 
passed  to  the  Federal  taxpayer  In  addi- 
tion. Bonneville  can  take  over  the  generntiiig 
facilities  at  any  time  by  paying  the  unat^ior- 
tlzed  balance,  which  means  simply  that  the 
door  is  open  for  outright  Federal  owner- 
ship of  both  the  reactor  and  llie  generHtmg 
facilities.  Moreover,  the  n.urkeiing  agree- 
ment of  the  Bonneville  Pi  wcr  Aduiinistra- 
tlon  win  be  the  security  r  >r  tie  tf.x-rree 
revenue  bonds  that  the  puh.ic  j>  'Ai-r  ^-r  ip 
will  Issue  to  finance  the  gfncruiu.g  lucui- 
tles. 

I  think  that  will  antwer  the  question 
of  the  gentleman  from  Vlrrlnla 

Mr.  MORRIS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  VAN  ZANDT,    I  yield. 

Mr,  MORRIS.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  maintain  that  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  can 
take  over  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  this  project  without  fuither 
congressional  action? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT  No  I  do  not,  but 
if  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
has  to  take  It  over  we  will  then  face 
that  same  type  of  problem  that  you  face 
now;  a  future  Congress  will  have  to  pio- 
vlde  the  necessaiT  authority  and  appro- 
priate the  necessary  money. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  !  Mr    Jensen 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  remem- 
ber well,  as  do  most  Members  of  this 
House,  that  dunng  the  last  session  a 
similar  bill  was  brought  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  through  a  front  door  and 
was  badly  defeated  During  this  session 
it  was  brought  to  the  House  through  the 
side  door  and  again  it  was  defeated:  in 
fact,  the  House  has  defeated  this 
proposal  six  times 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  rea.son  the 
House  has  acted  as  it  ha.s  is  the  simple 
fact  that  here  we  have  two  agencies  of 
Crovernment.  AEC  and  BPA,  and  an 
electric  power  group  associated  m  this 
proposed  undertaking  of  entering  into 
said  contract,  should  this  public  power 
croup,  which  is  to  float  these  bonds,  de- 
fault. Uncle  Sam  would  be  obligated  to 
pick  up  the  tab  Let  no  one  tell  you 
differently. 

For  this  Con.Liie.'is  to  iiiitiate  such  an 
undertaking  where  two  agencies  of  Oov- 
ernment— and  I  care  not  what  they  be — 
are  permitted  to  ent<'r  into  such  a  con- 
tract where  the  Congre.«is  will  ha\e  little 
or  no  jurisdiction  to  detei-mine  lust  what 
shall  take  place  after  such  contracts  are 
signed  IS  I  say  embarking  on  danger- 
ous f:  round 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  this  kind 
of  legislation  would  open  the  door  for 
other  agencies  of  Government  to  enter 
into  contracts  irrespective  of  congres- 
sional authorization. 

This  type  of  a  contract  is  entirely  for- 
eign to  our  way  of  legislating  for  the 
American  people. 

And  may  I  point  out  that  on  numer- 
ous occasions  this  House  has  insti-ucted 
its  conferees. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington   Mr  M.^GNrsoN^ 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
course.  I  believe  very  thoroughly  In  the 
merits   of   the   Hanford   project   in   my 
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State.  I  know  it  is  a  good  proposition 
for  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  going 
to  bring  in  revenue  in  contrast  with 
spending  revenue.  There  is  no  risk  to 
the  Federal  Government  or  to  the  Fed- 
eral taxpayers. 

I  am  going  to  do  exactly  what  the 
gentleman  advised  that  nobody  do,  and 
repeat  what  our  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  said,  that  it  is  not 
customary  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  con- 
ferees before  they  go  to  conference. 
For  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  to  say  we 
do  it  constantly  indicates  that  he  is  the 
one  who  is  desperate.  Of  course,  when 
it  comes  back  to  the  House,  if  we  dis- 
agree with  the  conference  report,  we 
give  them  instructions.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber one  instance  in  the  last  10  years 
where  we  have  instructed  our  conferees 
before  they  went  to  conference.  I  ask 
you  not  to  do  violence  to  the  normal 
method  of  settling  differences  between 
the  House  and  Senate. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANET.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Was  the  gentle- 
man here  last  year  when  we  instructed 
the  conferees? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  was  here,  cer- 
tainly, but  I  do  not  recall  instructing 
the  conferees. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  just  want  to  keep 
the  record  straight. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  At  least  such  pro- 
cedure is  a  great  rarity. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
assuming  we  defeat  the  motion  today, 
the  conferees  will  come  back  to  this  body 
and  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  is  right.  The  conferees 
come  back  to  the  House  and  whatever 
they  come  back  here  with  this  body  has 
a  chance  to  consider.  That  is  the  time 
to  make  the  final  decision,  not  today. 
This  is  a  procedural  matter.  The 
House  should  not  tie  the  hands  of  the 
conferees  and  put  them  in  a  straitjacket 
before  they  ever  meet  in  conference. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hosmer:. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  have  heard 
me  say,  or  have  seen  a  communication 
from  me  to  the  effect  that  only  the 
"name  is  the  same."  The  mention  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  of  our 
having  voted  five  or  six  times  on  this 
project  previously  brings  that  to  mind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  we  did  vote 
on  one  project  that  was  pretty  bad,  in 
my  opinion.  I  fought  it  very  hard.  It 
was  a  proposition  to  take  $95  million  out 
of  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  have  the  Fed- 
eral Government  go  out  to  Hanford, 
Wash.,  and  build  a  Federal  power  plant, 
take  all  the  risks,  get  nothing  essential- 
ly in  return  but  the  privilege  of  turn- 
ing this  power  over  to  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration.  That  was  a  ri- 
diculous type  of  project,  and  that  was 
the  project  that  a  majority  of  us  voted 


against  several  times  last  year.  We 
kicked  it  out.  It  is  dead.  It  is  gone. 
It  is  buried.  It  is  ended.  Everyone 
knows  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  happens  this  year? 
We  have  before  us  a  proposal  that  is 
exactly  the  thing  that  those  of  us  who 
have  conservative  thoughts  in  mind, 
those  of  us  who  have  thoughts  in  mind 
about  obtaining  revenue  for  the  Federal 
Treasury,  those  of  us  who  have  thoughts 
about  doing  these  things  without  involv- 
ing the  Federal  Government  in  the  risk, 
we  have  that  kind  of  project,  and  it  is 
what  we  want  and  that  is  what  we  are 
voting  on  this  year.  Only  the  name, 
Hanford  Project,  is  the  same. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is.  in  fact,  an 
arrangement  whereby,  as  has  been  said, 
the  local  people  put  up  the  money.  Half 
of  the  p>eople  who  are  mixed  up  in  the 
project  out  there  are  local  private  utili- 
ties and  half  of  them  are  local  public 
utilities.  Now,  not  only  have  they  of- 
fered to  pay  Uncle  Sam  up  to  $125  mil- 
lion to  take  this  heat  away  and  use  it 
for  something  useful  instead  of  blowing 
it  into  the  air  or  dumping  it  into  the 
river — not  only  that,  but  they  have  en- 
tered into  arrangements  whereby  what 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Nelsen]  worries  about,  is  going  to  be 
alleviated.  The  deficit  of  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration,  he  worries 
about,  could  be  ended  if  BPA  had  more 
firm  power  to  sell.  Bonneville's 
hydro  facilities  now  produce  a  body  of 
unflrm  power  that  cannot  be  sold  at 
anything  except  dump  rates.  By  taking 
that  dump  hydro  power  and  combining 
it  with  this  power  to  be  generated  from 
the  waste  heat  of  Hanford  by  the  local 
people  out  there,  we  pick  up  not  800.000 
kilowatts  of  firm  power  which  is  the 
generating  capacity  proposed  by  the 
local  people,  but  a  total  of  900.000  kilo- 
watts, because  by  exchanging  tliese  two 
source.s  of  power,  the  power  from  the 
waste  heat  of  Hanford  and  the  diunp 
power  from  Bonneville's  hydroelectric 
system,  we  gain  through  public  utility 
economics  an  extra  100,000  kilowatts  at 
Bonneville.  So  Bonneville  is  going  to 
have  an  extra  100.000  kilowatts  of  firm 
power  to  sell.  This,  in  fact,  is  one  of 
the  finest  arrangements  that  I  have  seen 
to  get  money  into  the  U.S.  Treasury,  to 
avoid  wasting  a  national  asset,  and  at 
the  same  time  provide  electric  power  in 
an  area  where  it  is  needed. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  some 
of  the  Members  voted  against  this  ar- 
rangement when  it  came  up  last  July 
17  in  connection  with  those  amendments. 
But,  after  all,  it  came  up  under  the  5- 
minuts  rule.  Nuclear  energy  is  a  can 
of  woiTns,  anyway,  and  I  am  convinced 
myself  that  many  felt  that  this  was  the 
same  old  deal  of  last  year  when,  in  fact, 
it  is  an  entirely  different  deal.  It  is  the 
non-Federal  deal  you  wanted  in  the 
first  place.  What  docs  one  do  in  a  case 
like  that  where  one  is  on  record  by  his 
vote?  Does  one  switch  one's  vote  or  does 
one  keep  making  the  same  mistake? 
Well,  1  think  .so  far  as  my  constituents 
are  concerned  I  re.solved  the  problem, 
because  I  did  switch.  I  switched  this 
year  when  I  saw  that  this  was  a  proper 
deal  for  the  Government.  I  think  the 
people  at  home  with  whom  I  have  talked 


about  it  feel  happy  that  I  had  the  cour- 
age to  do  so.  I  certainly  know  that  ex- 
plaining why  I  switched  is  certainly  a 
lot  easier  to  explain  than  why  I  would 
otherwise  vote  to  kill  a  proposition  to  get 
up  to  $125  million  into  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. My  constituents  would  ask  me, 
'•HosMER,  why  in  the  world  did  you  vote 
to  keep  this  money  out  of  the  Treasury? 
I  am  paying  taxes.  Help  me,  don't  hurt 
me."  To  be  fair  and  candid,  there  is  a 
small  amount  of  risk  in  this  arrange- 
ment. There  is  a  risk  in  anything  we 
do.  We  cannot  gain  without  incurring 
some  risk,  but  the  risks  we  incur  here  are 
so  minor  in  relation  to  the  possible  gains 
that  theiJ-  magnitude  is  infinitesimal. 
The  only  real  risks  incurred  here  are, 
first,  that  we  may  enter  into  some  kind 
of  a  total  disarmament  arrangement 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  rest  of  the 
countries  and  then  have  to  close  the 
whole  plant  down.     It  is  slight,  indeed. 

The  other  risk  is  one  of  teclmology. 
Last  year  I  argued  the  technology  of  this 
thing  was  no  good.  And  I  argued  that 
it  was  no  good  in  relation  to  what  the 
proponents  of  last  year's  project  were 
trying  to  sell.  They  said  that  it  would 
make  us  look  good  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  to  have  this  vast  technological  ad- 
vance. But  it  was  not  a  vast  techno- 
logical advance  and  the  argument  was  no 
good  as  to  that.  Nonetheless  for  the 
plain  purpose  of  getting  energy  from 
waste  heat,  the  technology  is  good 
enough.  Since  last  year  we  have  had  12 
additional  months'  experience  with  gen- 
erating turbines  using  this  quabty  and 
temperature  steam.  We  now  have  more 
confidence  than  we  had  before  that  it  is 
going  to  work. 

Additionally,  there  is  going  to  be  an 
extra  heat  withdrawal  loop  put  into  the 
reactor  by  the  local  people  out  there. 
This  extra  loop  that  they  are  going  to 
put  in — the  local  people  are  putting  up 
$25  million  for  it — is  going  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  steam,  the  temperature 
of  the  steam,  and  the  quantity  of  the 
steam. 

In  other  words,  we  have  made  over 
the  last  12  months  considerable  techno- 
logical advancements  which  now  make 
this  proposition  even  more  of  a  cer- 
tainty. This  is  not  a  back-door  deal  at 
all.  as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  1  Mr. 
Jensen]  told  you.  This  is  a  front-door 
deal.  I  only  wish  that  they  had  given  it 
a  different  name,  so  that  we  would  not 
have  had  all  this  confusion.  Hanford, 
1962  and  Hanford,  1961  are  different  as 
day  and  night,  only  the  name  is  the 
same, 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.     I  yield,  briefly. 

Mr.  VAN  Z.ANDT.  Does  the  gentle- 
man agree  that  testimony  before  the 
joint  congressional  committee  on  the 
subject  of  cost  of  the  additional  loop 
very  definitely  revealed  that  they  have 
no  experience  whatsoever  with  it.  and 
that  the  $25  million  cost  factor  is  en- 
tirely an  estimate? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  do  not  agree  In  any 
way,  shape  or  form  with  what  the  gen- 
tleman says.  The  $25  miUion  figure,  of 
course,  is  an  estimate;  but  it  Ir  about  as 
close  an  estimate  as  anybody  can  make, 
because  it  is  the  Identical  hardware  that 
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is  already  going  into  the  reactor.  It  is 
just  an  additional  piece  of  hardware  of 
the  same  type.  The  cost  figure  is  based 
on  experience  and  with  that  experience  a 
degree  of  accuracy  in  estimation  is  ob- 
tainable that  Ls  much  better  than  in 
most  ca.ses. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  Mr  Speaker  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD  As  a  matt<>r  of  fact, 
the  $25  iniliion  wiiicli  will  go  into  the 
reactor  is  furnished  by  the  public  power 
bodies  in  Wa.«^hinpton  out  there  and  it 
does  not  cost  the  Government  a  dime. 
They  are  paying  for  this.  If  the  figure 
is  $30  or  $35  million  they  will  have  to 
pay  for  it  berau.'^e  they  are  the  ones 
putting  up  the  money.  They  are  grant- 
ing to  the  AEC  all  of  this  $25  or  $35 
million  that  they  put  into  the  reactor  to 
improve  their  :;team  jx>sition. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  closing.  I  want  to 
comment  on  Dne  other  Inference  that 
was  made  during  the  previous  debate, 
and  that  i.s  that  this  would  be  a  prece- 
dent for  Bonneville  or  some  other  Gov- 
ernment pow?r  at?ency  petting  into 
steam  generation  plants  irrcsp>ective  of 
congressional  authority.  The  precedent, 
in  fact,  would  be  just  the  opposite,  be- 
cause even  with  this  type  of  arrange- 
ment here,  they  had  to  come  before 
Congress.  Certainly,  if  they  want  to  get 
into  some  steam  generating  activity  out 
there,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  would 
have  to  come  to  the  Congress.  This  is 
the  precedent  lor  doing  it. 

Mr.  V.\N  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Peniusylvania  [Mr.  SaylorI. 

Mr.  SA"!rLOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
deed unfortunate  that  the  Senate  con- 
tinues its  obst  nacy  with  respect  to  the 
proposal  to  bu.ld  a  powerplant  at  Han- 
ford. I  am  hopeful  that,  in  answer  to  the 
Senate  chalien;e,  the  House  will  give  the 
motion  to  instruct  conferees  an  even 
greater  majority  than  the  amendment  to 
strike  the  proj(<;t  received  on  July  17. 

Certainly  th:^rc  has  been  enough  de- 
bate on  the  technicalities  of  the  issue. 
Tlie  fact  that  the  proposed  powerplant 
would  be  unfeasible,  uneconomic,  and 
unnecessary  wj»s  proved  conclusively  last 
year;  then  on  July  17  we  indicated  our 
vehement  opposition  to  the  1962  model 
featuring  the  rontractual  arrangement 
with  AEC.  BPA,  and  WPPSS. 

The  House  conscientiously  considered 
all  the  pros  ani  cons  of  the  case  before 
adopting  its  position  last  month.  Despite 
this  careful  and  conscientious  decision, 
however,  there  has  been  some  unwar- 
ranted criticism  directed  at  Members  of 
Congress  and  others  who  oppose  Han- 
ford. Some  editorials  have  charged 
self-serving  activity  among  Members 
who  seek  to  protect  their  constituencies 
and  all  taxpa/ers  from  the  Hanford 
project.  An  editorial  in  a  Washington 
newspaper  sought  to  censure  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
fMr.  E>i:nt],  fcr  his  part  in  the  House 
action. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  i.«  perfectly  capable  of  de- 
fending himsel:'  against  attacks  of  this 
nature,  yet  in  fairness  I  want  to  com- 


mend him  for  his  refusal  to  back  up  un- 
der tactics  of  tins  kind.  Both  he  and  our 
colleague  from  the  eastern  part  of  Penn- 
.'=ylvania  (Mr.  Walter],  having  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  Hanford  would  not 
be  good  for  our  State  or  for  the  country 
as  a  whole,  have  expounded  their  \news 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  full  member- 
ship. The  effectiveness  of  this  bipartisan 
cooperation  was  most  evident  on  July  17, 
and  I  am  confident  that  the  same  answer 
will  be  sent  to  the  Senate  conferees 
today. 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT  Mr  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman      from      Washington      [Mr. 

TOLLEFSON 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  HosMER  1 .  I  think  the  Hou.se  ought 
to  reject  the  pending  motion  and  permit 
the  conferees  to  go  to  conference  with- 
out having  their  hands  tied. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  on  the 
pending  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BocGsV  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  express  my  opposition  to  any 
attempt  to  instruct  House  Members  des- 
ignated conferees  for  H.R.  11974,  the 
atomic  energy  authorization  bill.  I 
think  it  an  unwise  procedure  to  follow, 
I  hop>e  the  motion  will  be  defeated. 

I  also  at  the  same  tmie,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Wish  to  once  again  express  support  for 
provisions  in  any  final  conference  re- 
port on  the  measure  that  will  authorize 
construction  of  electricity  generating 
facilities  at  the  Hanford  plutonium  re- 
actor. 

I  have  taken  this  position  both  on  and 
off  the  floor  on  numerous  occasions.  Mr. 
Speaker  Today,  in  support  of  this  view, 
I  want  to  cite  the  observations  of  James 
K.  Carr.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior Department,  on  Uiis  matter. 

Mr.  Carr  recently  spoke  out  in  my 
congressional  district  on  the  topic  of 
hydroelectric  power.  Now  waste  steam 
at  Hanford.  Mr.  Speaker,  please  bear  in 
mind,  can  be  utilized  for  thousands  of 
kilowatts  of  power,  if  only  Congress 
would  permit  conversion  facilities  to  be 
built. 

Mr.  Carr,  to  my  mind,  put  it  quite 
well,  in  supporting  such  a  plan.    He  said : 

This  country  cannot  allow  the  kind  of 
waste  we  are  permitting  to  go  on  at  Han- 
ford •  •  •  This  thing  is  ridiculous  It  Is 
like  putting  another  Grand  Coulee  across 
tile  Columbia  [River]  and  then  deciding  not 
to  put  any  generating  units  In  it  because  of 
a  public  versus  private  power  disfigreement. 

I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Carr.  And  may 
I  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  particularly 
tragic  not  to  agree  on  plans  to  utilize 
steam  from  the  Hanford  reactors  for 
production  of  electricity  because  both 
public  and  private  power  agencies  seek 
long-term  firm  power  arrangements. 

The  advent  of  hydroelectric  power  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  has  brought  on 
a  truly  regional  industrial  revolution 
which  has  produced  jobs  and  wide  eco- 


nomic  prosperity  to   the   area  and,  bj 
indirection,  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  last  chance 
of  the  s<'ssion  for  the  87th  Congress  to 
bury  uimecessanly  competitive  eco- 
nomic and  regional  interests  and  ap- 
prove a  sound  plan  that  will  benefit  a 
substantial  section  of  the  United  Slates. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  reject  this  motion  to 
bind  the  hands  of  the  conferees. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  this  Nation 
would  deny  the  development  of  the  by- 
product steam  generated  at  the  Hanford 
project.  With  local  capital  standing  by 
to  do  the  job  and  to  reimburse  the 
Treasury  for  its  wasted  steam,  it  would 
be  the  height  of  folly  to  take  a  course 
of  action  today  that  would  preclude  such 
development. 

I  urge  my  friends  in  the  House  to  re- 
ject the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsyhania. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  desirf  to  use  the  balance  of  my  time. 
I  will  just  say  this:  Let  the  House  pro- 
ceed in  a  normal  way,  send  its  conferees 
to  conference  with  open  hands,  and  let 
them  bring  back  the  results  to  the  House 
for  final  liisposition. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Van 
ZandtI. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion 'dcrianded  by  Mr.  Van  Zandt)  there 
were — ajes  25.  noes  113. 

Mr.  V/JV'  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  TTie 
Chair  will  count.  One  hundred  and 
ninety-fom-  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  qaestion  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  148,  nays  246.  not  voting  41, 
as  follows: 

[Roll   No    209) 
YEAS— 148 


Adah- 

Curtln 

Hoeven 

Alexander 

Da  (rue 

Huddleston 

Alccr 

Davis. 

Jarman 

Andcn-on.  lU. 

James  C. 

Jensen 

Arends 

Dent 

Johansen 

Ash brook 

Denton 

Jonas 

Ashmore 

Derounlan 

Kearns 

Aver\ 

Derwlnskl 

Kee 

Bailey 

Devine 

Keith 

Barrett 

Dole 

King.  N.T. 

Battln 

Dulskl 

Kltchln 

Becker 

EUswortii 

Knox 

Beermann 

Fallon 

Kornegay 

Belcher 

Fascell 

Kunkel 

Belts 

Fenton 

Kyi 

Bolton 

Flood 

Latta 

Bow 

Ford 

Lennon 

Boykln 

Fulton 

Leslnskl 

Bray 

Gar>- 

Llbonatl 

Brewster 

Gathlngs 

McCulioch 

Bromwell 

Gavin 

Martin,  Mass. 

Brown 

Glenn 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Broyhill 

Goodling 

Mathlas 

Bruce 

Gray 

Meader 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Green,  Pa. 

Miller.  N.Y. 

Byrnes.  WU. 

Gr.ffin 

MUUken 

Chamberlain 

Gnffithfi 

Mlnshall 

Church 

Gross 

Moeiler 

Clancy 

Hall 

Mooro 

Clark 

Halleck 

Moore  head. 

Collier 

Harrison,  Wye. 

Ohio 

Colmer 

Harsha 

Moorhead.  Pa 

Conte 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Morgan 

Corbett 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Morse 

Cramer 

Hays 

Natcher 

I 
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Nix 

O'Brien,  NY. 

O'Neill 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Pattnan 

Perkins 

Peterson 

PUUoa 

Poff 

Ray 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Ro'^'ers,  Fla. 

Roudebush 

3a>ior 


.Mbitt 

Ab?rr.e'.hy 

AddabVx) 

Albert 

Aiford 

Andrews 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

.■\uchlncloss 

Ay  res 

Bnker 

Baidw.n 

Barry 

B.ii's.  Tenn. 

Bates 

Beckworth 

B?U 

Bennett.  Fla 

Bennett.  Mich 

Berry 

Blatnlk 

Boi;t^.s 

Bolmd 

Bolliv.i; 

Bonner 

Brademas 

Breeding 

B  'lok.s   Tex 

Broomflcld 

Bvir'ice.  Kv 

Burke.  Mass 

Burleson 

CahlU 

ran!ion 

Carey 

Casev 

Chelf 

Chenoweth 

Chlperfioid 

Coad 

Coholan 

Cook 

Cooley 

Gorman 

Cunningham 

Curtis.  Mo 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis  John  W 

Delaney 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dominlck 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Doyle 

Durno 

Dwyer 

Edmondaon 

Elliott 

Everett 

Farb.steln 

FeiRhan 

Fmdley 

Finnegan 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Fok5arty 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Frelinghuysen 

Frledel 

Gallagher 

Garland 

Garmatz 

Giaimo 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Ooodell 

Granahan 

Grant 


Andersen, 

Minn. 
Anfuso 
Baring 
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Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Scranton 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slbal 

Slier 

Slack 

Springer 

Staggers 

NAYS— 246 

Green.  Greg 

Gubser 

Hagan,  Ga 

Ha^en,  Calif 

Haley 

Halpern 

Hansen 

H.irdlng 

Hardy 

H  irrls 

Healev 

Hechler 

HeraphlU 

Herlong 

Hiest  \nd 

HoUfleld 

HoiUnd 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Ichord.  Mo 

Jennings 

Joel  son 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Wis 

Jones.  Ala 

Jones,  Mo 

Judd 

K.irsten 

K\rth 

Knstenmelt'r 

K-l!v 

Keot;h 

KllL^ore 

King,  Calif 

King,  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kluczynski 

Kowalskl 

Lilrd 

Landrum 

I.anp 

Langen 

Lank  ford 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Loer 

McDonough 

McDowell 

McFall 

Mclntlre 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Mark 

Madden 

M  wnuson 

Mah  on 

MailUard 

Marshall 

Matthews 

May 

Michel 

Miller,  Clem 

Miller. 

George  P 
Mills 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Morris 
Morrison 
M  OS  her 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murphy 
Murray 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Norblad 
Norrell 
Nvgaard 
O'Hara,  111 
OHara,  Mich 

NOT  VOTING — 41 


Taber 

Taylor 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Toll 

Tuck 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Waggonner 

Waiter 

W'halley 

Whitener 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Younger 


O'Konskl 

Olsen 

Pelly 

Pfost 

Philbln 

Pike 

Pirnie 

Poage 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Furcell 

Qule 

Kindall 

Reece 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Riiodes.  Ariz. 

Richlman 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rivers,  S.C 

Roberts.  Ala 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Roblson 

Rodmo 

Rogers.  Colo, 

Rot'ers,  Tex, 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

R  "istenkowskl 

Roush 

Rutherford 

Rvan.  Mich. 

Rvan.  NY. 

St  George 

St   Germain 

Santangelo 

Shelley 

Shennard 

Short 

Sii-.es 

S:.,k 

Smith.  Calif 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Miss. 

Smith.  Va 

Spence 

Stafford 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J 

Thornberry 

Tollefson 

Trimble 

TupF>er 

Udall.  Morris  K. 

Ullman 

Vanlk 

Vinson 

Wailhauser 

Watts 

Weaver 

Wels 

Westland 

Wharton 

Whitten 

Wickcrsham 

Widnall 

wr.Uams 

WiiUs 

Winstead 

Wright 

Yo-ing 

Zablockl 

Zelenko 


Bass.  NH 
BUtch 
Buckley 
Cederberg 


Celler 

Curtis.  Mass. 
Davis.  Tenn. 
Da wh on 


Donohuc 

Dooley 

Evins 

Frazler 

Harrison.  Va. 

Hebert 

Henderson 

Hofifman,  111. 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Inouye 


Johnson,  Md 
Kllburn 

McMillan 

McSween 

McVey 

Maso  n 

Merrow 

O'Brien. 

Pa.-sman 

Pilcher 


111. 


Powell 

Rains 

RUey 

Rousselot 

Saund 

Soberer 

Seely-Brown 

Thompson.  La. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Yates 


So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr  E.ins  with  Mr   Andersen  of  Minnesota. 

Mr    Yates  with  Mr    Dooley. 

Mr  Davis  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Seely- 
Brown 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  McVey. 

Mr.  HarrLson  of  Virginia  with  Mr,  Hoffman 
of  lUlnc'ls 

Mr  Inouye  with  Mr  Bass  of  New  Hamp- 
shire 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Djhohue  with  Mr    Cederberg. 

Mr,  Hebert  with  Mr   .Scherer. 

Mr   Rains  with  Mr    Mason. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr  Curtla  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mrs   Filley  with  Mr  Kllburn. 

Mr   Powell  with  Mr   Hoffman  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  GARY,  Mr  KITCHIN,  and  Mr. 
SCHADEBERG  changed  their  vote  from 
"nay"  ix)  "yea." 

Mrs.  NORRELL  changed  her  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  wer-:^  opened 

The  Speaker  appointed  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs.  Holifield,  Price, 
AsPiN.M.L.  Van  Zandt,  and  Hosmer. 


FURTHER   MESSAGE   FROM  THE 

SENATE 

A  fuilher  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
withou;,  amendment  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res  864  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing approprl.atlons  for  the  flscal  year 
1963,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  •  S.  901  >  entitled 
"An  act  to  advance  the  marine  .scii-i-nces, 
to  estfiblish  a  comprehensive  10-year 
program  of  oceanographic  research  and 
surveys,  to  promote  commerce  and  navi- 
gation, to  secure  the  national  defense,  to 
expand  ocean,  coastal,  and  Great  Lakes 
resources,  to  authorize  the  construction 
of  research  and  survey  ships  and  labora- 
tory facilities,  to  exjiedite  ocoanoeraphic 
instrumentation,  to  a.ssure  systematic 
studies  of  effects  of  radioactive  materials 
in  marine  environments,  to  enhance  the 
public  health  and  general  welfare,  and 
for  other  purposes",  requests  a  confer- 
ence With  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Hou-ses  thereon,  and 
appoin'.,s  Mr.  Sm.^thers,  Mr  Engle,  Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Butler,  and  Mr.  Keating 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM    P(  )R   BAL- 
ANCE OF  THIS  WEEK 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addre.ss  the  House 
for  1  minute. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
inquire  of  tiie  majority  leader  as  to  the 
program  for  the  balance  of  the  day  and 
the  balance  of  the  week,  if  he  can  tell 
us  at  this  time? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  this  completes  the  legislative  pro- 
gram for  today 

Tomorrow  ii  is  intended  to  bring  up 
the  rule  sending  the  agricultural  bill  to 
conference;  to  be  followed  by  H  R.  12712, 
a  bill  relating  to  agriculture  experiment 
station  research  facilities — 1  hour  debate. 

Also  tomorrow  we  hope  we  will  be  able 
to  program  certain  miscellaneous  bills 
from  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  numbers  of  some  of  which 
have  already  been  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  also  resolutions  from  the  Committee 
on  Hous^  Administration. 

Would  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
unanimous-consent  request '' 

Mr,  HALLECK.     I  yield. 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BILLS  TO 
BE  CALLED  ON  THURSDAY,  AU- 
GUST 30 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  to  call  up  District  bills  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requc-t  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  I  had  di.scus.sed  the  matter  of 
calling  these  bills  tomorrow  with  our 
ranking  members  on  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  they  in- 
form me  they  have  no  objection  to  con- 
sidering them  tomorrow. 

Therefore,  Mr  Speaker,  I  witlidraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  would  these 
be  the  bills  which  failed  of  considera- 
tion on  Monday  or  would  there  be  addi- 
tions thereto:  and,  if  so,  what  would  be 
those  additions? 

Mr  ALBERT.  These  are  the  only  bills 
I  know  anything  about;  that  is,  the  four 
bills  that  were  listed  in  the  Record  for 
last  Monday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  there  are  no  addi- 
tions thereto? 

Mr  ALBERT.  There  are  no  additions 
that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  advise  the  House  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Mills),  previously  announced  and 
there  were  previously  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord certain  bills  which  he  hopes  to  bring 
up  under  unanimous  consent  request. 
And  there  are  also  certain  bills  to  be 
brought  in  from  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 


Mr.  HALLECK.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman can  gwe  'as,  any  information  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  miiiht  po.ssibly  meet 
on  Friday  without  too  heavy  a  schedule 
and  then  adjourn  over  until  Tuesday 
next  in  view  o'  the  fact  that  next  Mon- 
day is  Labor  Day. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  hope  to  do  that. 
We  have  no  le^i.slative  bu.sincss  for  Fri- 
day, but  11  will  be  necessary  to  meet  on 
Friday  if  we  are  to  adjourn  over  until 
Tuesday.  It  was  with  that  m  mind  that 
unanimous  consent  was  obtained  to  call 
the  Con.<;ent  Calendar  on  Tuesday  in- 
stead of  on  Moiday, 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS  Is  the  schedule  of  bills 
from  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration available? 

Mr.  ALBERT  I  am  i.ot  able  to  an- 
swer the  nentl^man  but  th'^  tjcntleman 
from  Ohio,  a  member  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  Hays,  is  present  and  can  give  the 
information  rciiuested. 

Mr  HAYS.  A.s  far  a.s  I  know,  there  is 
one  bill  conccr:iin,e  an  appropriation  for 
the  select  committee  to  investigate  un- 
fair practices  in  elections.  Tiiere  are 
about  five  prir  tmc  resolutions,  as  I  re- 
call, and  one  bill  concerning  a  collection 
of  Braille  documents  for  musicians  in  the 
Library  of  Coi.gress.  And  I  think  that 
is  the  extent  of  it. 

Mr    GROSS,     I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  HAILECK.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my 
understandinc,  and  I  might  suggest  to 
the  di;^tinru:sh"d  Majority  Leader  that 
next  week  thei  c  are  primaries  on  both 
Tuesday  and  Thursday.  I  am  wander- 
ing if  perhaps  tomorrow  the  Majority 
Leader,  for  the  convenience  of  the  Mem- 
bers, might  givi>  us  some  infonnation  a.-- 
to  tlie  legislative  program  for  next  week. 
I  U;ink  it  would  be  vfry  helpful  for  every- 
body if  we  could  have  that  information 

Mr.  ALBERT  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
announce  the  program  for  next  week  on 
tomorrow 

Mr  HALLECK  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


HON    ARTHUR  J    GOLDBERG 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlem.an  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  nc  objection. 

Mr.  ALBER".  Mr  Sjx-akrr.  I  take 
this  time  becaii.u-  I  have  ju.sl  learned  that 
upon  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Justice  Felix 
Frankfurter,  who  for  many  years  has 
served  with  ere  at  dist:  notion  on  the  Su- 
premo Court,  the  President  has  an- 
nounced that  he  will  appoint,  to  succeed 
Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter,  our  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Honor- 
able Artliur  J.  Cloldberg 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  appointment 
to  succeed  a  gr?at  member  of  the  Court 
will  meet  with  universal  acclaim  across 
the  country.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
since  Mr.  Goldterg  became  a  member  of 
President  Kennedy's  Cabinet  to  know 
him  and  to  wcrk  with  him  on  various 
pieces  of  legislt.tion  and  on  other  mat- 
ters. Mr.  Goldijerg  has  the  rare  quality 
of  having  both  common  and  uncommon 


sense.  I  congratulate  the  President  and 
the  country  upon  this  appointment. 

Mr.  BOGGS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yir Id'' 

Mr.  ALBERT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BOGGS  I  should  like  to  concur 
in  the  statement  of  our  majority  leader. 
Mr.  Goldberg  has  worked  very  closely 
with  the  Members  of  this  body,  and  he 
has  made  many  friends  and  is  univer.sally 
respected. 

I  congratulate  him  and  wish  him  well. 


SPECIAL  ORDER   RESCINDED 

Mr.    LINDSAY.     Mr     Speaker.    I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  special  or- 
der I  had  for  today  may  be  rescinded. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFLICTTNG  POSITIONS  OX  THE 
MASS  TRANSPORTATION  ACT  OF 
1962 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  eon-sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlf'm.an  from 
Illinois^ 

There  wa^  no  objection. 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  of  this  week.  August  27.  a  letter 
signed  by  Mr.  Fi-ederick  J.  Johnson, 
president  of  the  American  Transit  As.so- 
ciation.  wa.^  in.serted  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Conor EssioN.AL  Record  by  one  of  my 
colleagues. 

This  insertion  in  tl^e  Co.ngre.ssional 
Record  is  obviously  intended  to  give  the 
impression  that  the  local  privately 
owned  transportation  industry  is  over- 
whelm mely  m  support  of  the  propo.sed 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1962— H.R. 
11158.    This  IS  not  true,  of  course. 

Mr  John.son.  of  the  American  Transit 
A.ssociation,  t;ives  only  a  part  of  the  real 
picture  by  the  statistics  he  used  m  his 
letter  For  one  thin^.  there  are  approxi- 
mately 1,100  local  transportation  com- 
panies in  the  United  States,  which  mean.'; 
the  American  Tran^iit  Association  mem- 
bership of  250  does  not  represent  the  nu- 
merical majority  Also,  there  are  about 
70  municipally  owned  transit  organiza- 
tions in  the  United  States.  Of  the.se.  20 
are  members  of  Mr  Johnson's  organiza- 
tion. He  does  not  make  clear  in  what 
cities  tliesc  20  are  located.  However,  for 
the  record.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
most  of  the  municipally  owned  systems 
are  located  in  the  larger  cities  of  the 
country  where  the  greatest  number  of 
transit  riders  are  located  And  it  is  in 
these  cities  where  the  financial  problems 
of  the  systems  are  the  most  acute. 

Inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleaerues.  is  an 
editorial  from  the  magazine  Metropoli- 
tan Transportation  which  pays  tribute 
to  Mr  Paul  Dittmar,  formerly  president 
of  tlie  Suburban  Safe  Way  Lines  in  Chi- 
capo,  telling  of  his  opposition  to  tlie 
American  Transit  .A.ssoc;ation's  position 

The  editorial  is  a  clear  indication  of 
what  some  of  the  more  important  mem- 


bc*r;^  of  the  privately  owned  local  trans- 
port ai.  on  industry  think  about  a  subsidy 
program  t.o  local  transportation.  In  this 
editorial.  Mr.  Ditt mar's  ideas  on  some  of 
the  causes  of  local  transportation  prob- 
lems are  quoted.  Because  the  American 
Trans. t  .Association  took  the  position  it 
did,  Mr.  Dittmar  resigned  from  its  mem- 
bership His  reasons  for  doing  so  are 
brought  out  in  this  editorial.  One  sig- 
nificant fact,  also,  is  that  he  is  a  past 
president  of  the  American  Transit  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  editorial  follows: 

(Prom  Metropolitan  Transportation,  Febru- 
ary 1962  ) 

A  Man  of  Cokviction  and  Coxtraci 
We  liave  always  admired  Piiul  Dittmar. 
Pew  can  equal  his  record  as  a  bus  operator. 
He  started  his  South  Suburban  Sale  Way 
Lines  in  1327  with  eight  used  Reos  and  today 
he  has  nearly  100  big  GM  s  covering  sub- 
urban routes  throughout  the  southern  seg- 
ment of  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area.  In 
each  of  the  35  years  his  company  has  shown 
a  profit. 

None  cjin  match  his  contribution  to  the 
industry.  His  "transit  pars"  concept  was,  In 
our  estimation,  the  most  important  single 
contribution  to  Industry  thinking  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century. 

And  certainly  no  man  In  the  Industry  has 
been  more  honest,  forthright,  and  provoca- 
tive in  all  that  he  has  said  and  done  than 
Paul  Dittmar.  Whether  the  question  was 
"big  government"  or  "outside  car  card  ad- 
vertising.' Paul  always  said  exactly  what  he 
thought.  And  when  the  industry  honored 
him  by  naming  him  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Transit  Association,  Paul's  always  well- 
controlled  ego  didn't  budge  a  bit. 

Bui  we  never  admired  Paul  more  than  we 
did  on  January  12.  when,  on  his  TOth  birth- 
day, he  wciS  honored  at  a  luncheon  by  some 
of  his  employees.  When  tears  roll  down  the 
cheeks  of  employees,  when  you  can  feel  the 
sincerity  of  their  testimonial  statement,  you 
realize  th&t  here  is  a  man  who  has  had  a 
profound  effect  on  every  life  he  has.  touched 

Paul  stepp)ed  up  last  month  to  chairman 
of  the  botird,  turning  over  the  presidential 
reins  to  capable  Bob  Thompson.  On  Janu- 
ary 30  Paul  siuled  for  Etirope — for  a  2-month 
vacation.  But  before  he  left  he  fired  a  salvo 
which  showed  he  is  not  softening  at  70. 

To  the  American  Transit  Association  he 
sent  this  telegram,  "This  company  hereby 
resigns  from  membership  •  •  •  and  requests 
return  of  clues  pro  rata  for  balance  of  year." 
giving  his  reasons  for  so  doing  in  a  letter: 

Tixiay,  in  protest  to  the  socialiEtic  action 
uf  the  American  Transit  Association  in 
adopting  i.  program  to  obtain  Federal  aid 
for  transit,  I  caused  my  company  to  resign 
it?  membe-'shlp, 

■  I  cannot  support  the  ATA  In  any  effort 
attempting  to  obtain  money  for  transit  from 
or  through  the  Federal  'Treasury.  In  my 
opinion  it  would  be  immoral  to  do  so. 

"The  Federal  Go^ernment  gets  its  funds 
by  coercion  from  pec)p:e  who  live,  W'ork  and 
are  tuxed  iii  ail  parts  of  the  Nation.  To 
force  pecple  in  Blue  Bump  Miss.,  to  pay. 
in  their  tixe.s,  for  the  failures  of  transit 
To  break  even  or  make  a  profit  in  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  Los  Ang-eles.  New  York  or  else- 
where. I  think  IS  Immoral^'legahzed  rob- 
bery' is  tJ  e  expression  most  used  In  mv 
opinion,  there  is  no  reason  for  transit  to  op- 
eraie  at  less  thai:  s^ime  profit;  no  reasoii 
for  It  to  ask  th.r  c;;y  lor  subsidy:  many 
reasons  for  not  askiiig  the  State  for  funds. 
and  many  more  reasons  for  not  asking  Uncle 
.■-^riin  for  mcney. 

I  know  of  no  city  of  over  500,000  In  which 
a  sensible  and  satisfactory  transit  service 
r  uid  not  be  reasonably  profitable  Tlie  fault 
is  usuallv  with   the  citv  and   li^  traffic   and 
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D.-irkin^  handling,  the  operator  and  his  in- 
eSiclency.  or  both.  But.  so  many  in  our 
industry  think  mostly  of  operating  vehicles 
'  the  more  the  better ) .  of  going  into  the  dis- 
play advertising  business  ( to  make  their 
vehicles  hideous,  even  to  make  their  newly 
designed  vehicles  look  like  circus  wagons), 
of  getting  easy  subsidy  money  (to  cover  their 
own  failures  or  to  make  life  easy)  all  instead 
of  thinking  and  working  to  serve  satisfac- 
torily, economically  and  efficiently,  their  pas- 
sengers The  passenger  has  almost  been 
forgotten.     Certainly,   the    taxpayer   has, 

"And,  I  cant  swallow  the  excuse  that  we 
are  running  to  Uncle  Sam  because  the  alder- 
men, the  commissioners,  the  leglslp.tors.  the 
mayor  or  the  Governor  wont  give  us  what 
we  want.  If  they  won't,  it  may  be  because 
we  don't  deserve  it.  If  we  do  deserve  it,  we 
should  fight  for  it  and  sell  the  public  on  our 
right  to  it.  And  if  we  still  don't  get  it  and 
can  do  no  more,  we  have  failed  and  should 
quit  We  have  no  right  to  go  to  Uncle  Sara 
to   support    our    failures." 

We  still  admire  Paul  Dittmar — more  than 
ever  While  we  may  disagree  with  what  he 
savs  (  we  frequently  have — m  memorable  bat- 
tles carried  out  in  the  pages  of  this  maga- 
zine),  we  have  great  admiration  for  his 
thinking  and  his  courage  in  saying  what  he 
thinks 

We   wish   vou    well,   Paul. 


MEASURES  FOR  PRESERVING 
COMPETITION 

The  SPEAKER,  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Roosevelt!  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT  xMr.  Speaker.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  v,as  no  objection. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Congress  of  Petroleum  Retail- 
ers has  just  had  their  16th  annual  con- 
vention in  Roanoke.  Va.  This  associa- 
tion represents  90  percent  of  the  Nation's 
organized  service  station  operators  and 
some  of  its  officers  and  members  have 
from  time  to  time  appeared  as  witnesses 
before  Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  of  being  chair- 
man. 

The  Honorable  Everette  Maclntyre, 
who  was  formerly  general  counsel  to  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness and  who  is  now  one  of  the  Comm^is- 
sioncrs  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, delivered  what  I  consider  a  most 
outstanding  and  informative  address  at 
the  National  Council  of  Petroleum  Re- 
tailers convention.  He  outlined  and  ex- 
plained the  various  hmhly  technical 
antitrust  and  trade  regulation  statutes, 
as  well  as  the  new  rulemaking  procedure 
of  the  Commission  with  such  clarity  that 
I  think  it  would  serve  a  most  useful 
purpose  to  have  it  included  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  thereby  make  it 
available  to  the  many  persons  who  are 
vitally  concerned  with  these  important 
laws.  Commissioner  Maclntyre 's  address 
is  as  follows: 

It  is  pleasing  to  visit  and  talk  with  you  on 
this  the  occasion  of  the  16th  annual  session 
of  the  National  Congress  of  Petroleum  Re- 
tailers.  Inc,      Your    annual    sessions    are    in- 


teresting and  important  They  provide  a 
forum  where  your  representatives  and  others 
express  ideas  and  suggestions  regarding  the 
problems  faced  in  the  effort  to  maintain  a 
free  and  competitive  enterprise  system  In 
this  country.  For  example,  yesterday  you 
had  scheduled  on  your  program  for  this,  your 
16th  annual  session,  Hon  Tom  Steed.  Demo- 
crat, of  Oklahoma,  for  an  address.  He  is 
chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee.  As  such,  he  has 
shown  himself  to  be  a  strong  supporter  of 
Hon.  Wright  Patm.^n.  Democrat,  of  Texas. 
chairman  of  that  committee.  When  either 
of  those  gentlemen  address  you.  you  know 
that  a  champion  of  small  business  has  been 
before  you.  Also,  you  know  that  you  have 
heard  from  one  who  understands  and  can 
discuss  with  you  in  a  useful  way  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  small  business. 

It  is  most  inspiring  to  visit  and  talk  with 
you  on  this  occasion  Your  leaders  are  per- 
sons who  are  dedicated  to  the  effort  of  main- 
taining a  free  and  fair  competitive  enter- 
prise system  in  this  country.  Some  of  us 
in  Washington  are  aware  that  they  are 
lonely  in  that  situation.  That  Is  true  be- 
cause while  many  proclaim  the  virtues  of 
com.petlti jn,  few  are  willing  to  dedicate 
themselves  completely  to  its  cause.  In  fight- 
ing for  the  cause  of  free  and  fair  competi- 
tion the  leaders  of  your  organization  have 
stood  out  as  targets  of  those  who  oppose 
our  public  policy  for  competitive  enterprises. 

The  service  stations  operated  by  members 
of  your  organiz.ition  are  meeting  places 
where  representatives  of  the  suppliers  meet 
customers  and  representatives  of  customers. 
Therefore,  the  service  stations  have  become 
points  where  opposing  economic  forces  not 
only  converge  but  their  impact  is  felt.  The 
manner  and  effectiveness  with  which  the 
service  stations  are  able  to  and  do  deal  with 
these  opposing  forces  is  quite  important,  not 
only  to  the  station  operators  but  to  the 
public 

Likewise  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is 
a  meeting  place  where  the  forces  of  the  laws 
against  unfair  acts  and  practices,  the  admin- 
istration of  those  laws,  and  the  acts  and 
practices  against  which  they  are  directed 
meet.  The  manner  in  which  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  deals  with  these  oppos- 
ing forces  is  quite  important  to  you  and 
all  other  members  of  the  public.  It  Is 
through  the  C'lmmisslon's  discharge  of  Its 
responsibilities  in  this  respect  that  It  ap- 
plies measures  for  preserving  competition. 

Before  I  conclude  my  statement  to  you  to- 
day it  is  my  intention  to  discuss  some  plans 
recently  approved  by  the  Commission  for 
applying  some  new  measures  for  preserving 
competition. 

Heretofore  the  Commission  has  largely  de- 
pended upon  utiliziition  of  the  case-by-case 
approach  for  preserving  competition.  Re- 
cently the  Commi.ssion.  as  I  shall  explain 
later,  approved  a  procedure  through  which 
it  is  hoped  all  action  by  the  Commission  In 
its  effort  to  preserve  competition  will  not  be 
through  individual  cases,  singling  out  Indi- 
vidual firms  or  persons,  but  instead  will  be 
action  against  practices  on  an  industrywide 
basis  where  practices  challenged  are  wide- 
spread in  particular  industries. 

Long  ago  it  was  letirned  that  we  would 
never  be  able  to  train  enough  doctors  to 
treat  and  cure  all  prospective  cases  of  typhoid 
unless  preventive  measures  were  taken 
Therefore,  preventive  measures  were  taken 
to  purify  the  drinking  water  and  thereby 
reduce  the  number  of  typhoid  cases. 
Through  such  preventive  measures  we  have 
had  wonderful  results.  Occasionally,  we  do 
have  typhoid  cases.  Of  course  they  must 
be  dealt  with  as  cases.  Likewise,  we  will 
find  it  necessary  to  deal  with  certain  anti- 
competitive problems  and  parties  In  indi- 
vidual cases. 

Moreover,  we  are  on  the  threshhold  of 
being  compelled  not  only  to  acknowledge  but 


to  afford  recognition  to  the  facts  of  life  that 
certain  anticompetitive  situations  are  so 
thoroughly  entrenched  that  they  are  com- 
pletely Immunized  from  the  aijpUcation  of 
our  antlmonopoly  laws.  This  is  a  serious 
matter.  Our  greatest  hope  Is  that  our  meas- 
ures for  preserving  competition  will  prove 
effective  from  further  entrenchment  and  Im- 
munization. The  alternative  is  startling — it 
is  Government  regulation  and  control. 

Although  there  Is  no  longer  any  serious 
debate  concerning  our  national  commitment 
to  the  compulsions  of  competition  as  the 
basic  method  for  preserving  and  expanding 
the  strength  of  our  economy,  there  is  scarcely 
any  Item  In  our  national  program  lot  imple- 
menting this  commitment  that  is  not  the 
subject  of  continuing  controversy 

This  is  not  simply  to  state  that  differences 
of  opinion  can  always  be  found  concerning 
any  Government  program  that  will  affect 
different  segments  of  the  economy  in  differ- 
ent ways.  The  gap  between  our  virtuaily 
unanimous  commitment  to  competition  as 
a  standard  for  the  structure  and  performance 
of  the  economy  and  our  divided  counsel  on 
methods  for  pTeserving  competition  Is  the 
direct  result  of  deeprooted  questions  at  the 
heart  of  the  concept  of  competition  Itself. 
What  does  this  mean? 

The  concept  of  competition  embodies  the 
conviction  that  the  highest  standard  of  con- 
tinuing achievement  for  the  economy  can 
be  reached  only  if  we  maintain  the  condi- 
tions for  continuing  productivity  by  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  individual  com- 
petitors. And  this  cannot  be  brought  about. 
we  believe,  through  detailed  regulation  of 
the  dally  activities  of  those  responsible  for 
directing  Individual  firms.  Indeed,  the  very 
process  of  competition  may  at  times  erode 
opportunities  for  competition  while  at  the 
same  time  overly  detailed  regulation  of  com- 
petition may  suppress  incentives  to  competi- 
tion more  surely  than  an  absence  of  regula- 
tion. 

I.    THE    LAW 

The  Members  of  Congress  responsible  for 
passage  of  the  Sherman  Act  In  1890  foresaw 
this  dilemma.  They  therefore  framed  our 
original  antitrust  statute  in  broad  terms, 
leaving  future  applications  to  future  enforce- 
ment action  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
At  the  core  of  this  action  lay  congressional 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  competition. 
like  truth  or  Justice,  is  not  something  that 
can  be  measured  on  a  simple  scale.  Indeed, 
the  forms  that  competition  may  take  are 
so  varied  that  there  Is  danger  that  measures 
designed  to  preserve  competition  may  in  fact 
sterilize  it. 

This  Is  the  basic  problem  with  which  our 
laws  and  enforcement  procedures  have  grap- 
pled over  the  years,  and  It  is  this  problem 
that  we  continue  to  face  today.  Let  us  look 
briefly  at  the  ways  In  which  the  laws  have 
been  developed. 

The  Sherman  Act 

The  Sherman  Act  outlaws  every  contract, 
combination,  or  conspiracy  in  restraint  of 
trade  or  commerce;  it  also  outlaws  monop- 
olizing, attempts  to  monopolize,  and  combi- 
nations or  conspiracies  to  monopolize  trade 
or  commerce.  More  specifically,  under  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  act.  agreements  to  fix  prices, 
allocate  markets,  or  exclude  suppliers  or  cus- 
tomers are  prohibited.  Left  open,  however, 
for  court  decision,  on  a  ca^e  basis,  are  ques- 
tions of  what  constitutes  appropriate  eco- 
nomic evidence  of  agreements  where  direct 
evidence  Is  lacking.  Section  2  of  the  act  pro- 
hibits excessive  control  of  a  miu-ket  by  an 
Individual  company,  as  well  as  predatory 
practices  by  one  or  more  companies,  aimed 
at  such  control.  Left  open  for  court  deci- 
sion, In  Individual  ca-ses,  are  questions  of 
how  market  control  is  determined,  what  mar- 
ket shares  Indicate  danger  points,  and  what 
types  of  public  constraint  should  be  applied 
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v.'hen  the  structure  of  a  market  Is  such  that 
a  small  group  of  companies,  rather  than  a 
single  company,  exercises  effective  market 
control. 

Although  the  jirohlbltlons  of  the  Sherman 
Act  have  proved  in  recent  years  to  have  great 
strength  and  bri;adth,  they  proved  In  their 
earliest  years  tc  be  so  general  that  their 
applications  had  to  be  tested  over  and  over 
In  the  light  of  a  court-enunciated  rule  of 
reason.  The  slow  progress  of  this  method 
of  enforcement,  however,  soon  generated 
pressure  for  new  laws  embodying  more  defi- 
nite provisions. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  Clayton 
Acts 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  passed 
In  1914.  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
the  CommLsslon  ;is  a  continuing  body  of  ex- 
perts committed  to  developing  and  under- 
standing of  competitive  problems  In  Indus- 
try settings.  Ths  body  was  empowered  to 
prevent  unfair  methods  of  competition  In 
commerce  before  Sherman  Act  violation 
could  result  and  to  this  end  was  set  up  as  an 
Independent  agen  :y  free  of  the  direct  control 
of  the  Executive. 

The  Clayton  Act,  also  passed  in  1914.  was, 
like  the  Federal  TYade  Commission  Act.  de- 
signed to  supplement  the  Sherman  Act,  but 
was  aimed  at  specific  practices  which  Con- 
gress believed  would.  If  left  unchecked,  vio- 
late the  Sherman  Act.  Exclusive  dealing 
contracts  were  prchlblted  where  they  might 
substantially  lessen  competition  or  tend  to 
monopoly  In  any  line  of  commerce.  Left 
open,  however,  were  questions  concerning  the 
conditions  under  w  hlch  such  contracts  would 
endanger  competition.  Price  discrimination 
was  also  prohibited  where  It  might  substan- 
tially lessen  competition  or  tend  to  monop- 
oly in  any  line  of  commerce,  with  questions 
concerning  the  conditions  under  which  thfse 
consequences  might  result  left  open  for 
resolution  by  the  courts.  The  Clayton  Act 
also  prohibited  acquisitions  of  corporate 
stock  which  might  substantially  lessen  com- 
petition between  the  buying  and  selling  com- 
pany or  might  restrain  commerce  In  any 
section  or  community  or  might  tend  to 
create  a  monopoly  In  any  line  of  commerce. 
As  with  the  other  sections  of  the  law.  Con- 
gress left  open  questions  concerning  what 
was  meant  by  a  substantial  lessening  of 
competition  and  the  courts  soon  raised  fur- 
ther questions  by  holding  that  the  act  ap- 
plied only  If  there  had  been  competition  be- 
tween the  acquiring  and  acquired  company 
and  If  an  acquisition  of  stock  had  not  been 
followed  by  an  acquisition  of  assets. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  and  the  Clayton  Act  had 
been  designed  to  strengthen  the  Sherman 
Act.  their  wording  turned  out  to  be  so  broad 
that  their  potential  applications  became  un- 
certain while  their  actual  applications  be- 
came so  narrow  that  related  practices  were 
left  untouched.  These  two  sets  of  problems 
began  to  be  apparent  in  the  early  1920s,  but 
the  relative  prosperity  of  the  economy,  com- 
bined with  a  slowly  developing  body  of  Com- 
mission and  Court  decisions,  obscured  its  full 
meaning.  By  the  1930's,  however,  the  ad- 
vancing depression  gave  powerful  impetus 
to  those  who  had  already  begun  to  seek 
amendments  to  the  law. 

The  Robinson-Patman  Act 
The  Robinson- Pa tman  Act  was  Intended  by 
its  sponsors  to  prevent  mass  buyers,  such  as 
A.  &  p.,  from  exerting  pressure  on  suppliers  to 
obtain  price  concessions  not  available  to 
their  smaller  less-integrated  rivals.  It  was, 
therefore,  designed  primarily  to  preserve  the 
bargaining  status  of  small  independent 
buyers  vis-a-vis  their  large  and  vertically 
Integrated  competitors  as  well  as  to  preserve 
the  bargaining  status  of  small  sellers  who  did 
not  wish  to,  or  could  not,  grant  the  price 
concessions  exacted  by  the  chains.    Like  the 


earlier  laws,  however,  this  one  al.so  was  open 
to  court  Interpretation  on  a  detailed  basis. 

After  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
In  1939.  with  the  depression  receding. 
President  Roosevelt  set  up  the  Temporary 
National  Economic  Committee — TNEC — to 
study  the  growth  and  causes  of  concentra- 
tion and  to  make  proposals  for  maintaining 
competition  In  the  Increasingly  complex 
economic  environment  of  that  day.  The  ad- 
vent of  World  War  II,  however,  prevented 
serious  consideration  of  the  committee's 
many  proposals,  and  after  the  war  new  prob- 
lems began  to  emerge  as  the  economy  ex- 
panded and  major  companies  began  to  move 
Into  more  Integrated  and  diversified  activi- 
ties 

During  that  period,  court  decisions  under 
the  Sherman  Act,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act,  and  the  Clayton  Act  were  giving 
the  enforcement  agencies  tools  for  challeng- 
ing monofKDly  power  of  the  tv*pe  disclosed  In 
the  Alcoa  case,  basing  point  pricing  of  the 
type  disclosed  in  the  Cement  case,  price  dis- 
crimination of  the  type  presented  in  Corn 
Products  and  Staley,  exclusive  dealing  con- 
tracts of  the  type  presented  In  Standard 
Stations,  and  related  practices  But,  while 
the  law  was  becoming  increasingly  more 
competent  to  deal  with  monopoly,  pricing, 
and  exclusive  dealing.  It  was  becoming  In- 
creasingly helpless  with  respect  to  acquisi- 
tions and  mergers.  In  1950,  Congress  sought 
to  remedy  this  deficiency  through  the  Celler- 
Kefauver  amendment  to  the  Clayton  Act 
which  prohibits  acquisitions  of  stock  or 
assets  where  the  acquisition  may  result  in  a 
substantial  lessening  of  competition  or  a 
tendency  to  monopoly  In  any  line  of  com- 
merce In  any  section  of  the  country.  And, 
In  Du  Pont  (General  Motors),  Crown-Zeller- 
bach,  and  Brown  Shoe,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  taken  a  strong  stand  with  respect  to  both 
horizontal  and  vertical  acquisitions  which 
may  substantially  lessen  competition. 

n.    ADMINISTRATION    OF    THE    LAW 

Introduction 

Even  with  the  wide  range  of  tools  avail- 
able to  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  through  the  enactment  of  the 
various  antitrust  and  trade  regulatory  laws, 
it  became  apparent  by  1960  that  adminis- 
trative techniques  not  therefore  used  in  the 
application  of  those  laws  would  have  u^  be 
utilized,  if  we  are  to  experience  any  reason- 
able degree  of  success  in  the  effectuation  of 
our  public  policy  for  maintaining  a  free  and 
competitive  enterprise  system. 

With  the  rapid  growth  of  the  economy,  It 
was  becoming  Increasingly  evident  that  new 
methods  had  to  be  found  for  probing  trade 
practices  on  an  Industrywide  basis  and  for 
dealing  with  them  promptly,  equitably,  and 
effectively.  Therefore,  the  Commission  has 
begun  to  develop  new  prix:edures  for  expe- 
diting Its  case  process. 

The  first  of  the  new  procedures  went  into 
effect  almost  a  year  ago.  Under  them,  a 
company  against  which  a  complaint  is  about 
to  issue  receives  a  proposed  order  at  the 
same  time  it  is  served  with  a  complaint. 
The  company  has  10  days  within  which  to 
notify  the  Commission  whether  it  will  ac- 
cept the  order  in  substantially  the  form  pro- 
posed. If  it  does,  the  case  ends  there.  If 
the  order  Is  not  accepted.  Federal  Trade 
Commission  hearings  go  forward  But.  once 
hearings  begin,  they  now  proceed  to  a  con- 
clusion without  the  lengthy  recesses  that 
formerly  marked  many  of  the  Commission's 
cases.  Indeed,  hearings  may  now  be  re- 
cessed only  with  the  sanction  of  the  Com- 
mission Itself. 

At  the  time  when  the  Commission  an- 
nounced this  set  of  procedures,  it  was.  how- 
ever, already  evident  that  additional  methods 
for  expediting  the  Commission's  business 
might  become  necessary.  When  I  took  office 
in  the  fall  of  1961.  I  said  that  I  would  like 


to  see  the  Commission  explore  its  rule- 
making powers  to  determine  whether  It 
could.  aft«r  hearings,  issue  authoritative 
statementfi  concerning  industrywide  prac- 
tices which  violated  the  law.  Now.  barely  a 
year  later,  a  new  Commission  trade  regula- 
tion rules  procedure  embodying  these  pro- 
posals has  gone  Into  effect.  I  plan  to  take 
the  remainder  of  my  time  this  morning  to 
talk  to  you  about  this  new  procedure  and 
to  outline  the  challenges  we  see  ahead 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission's  trade 
regulation  rules 

I  have  already  noted  that  our  statutes  pro- 
hibit a  broad  range  of  activities  which  we 
believe  can  have  destructive  effects  upon 
competition.  The  requirements  of  the  laws 
could,  however,  be  more  readily  understood 
and  followed  if  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion stood  ready  to  redefine,  through  appro- 
priate and  binding  rules,  the  applications  of 
the  laws  In  particular  economic  situations. 
Such  administrative  interpretations  would, 
In  effect,  express  the  experience  and  Judg- 
ment of  the  Commission  based  on  facts  of 
which  it  had  knowledge  derived  from  studies, 
reports.  Investigations,  hearings,  and  other 
proceedings  Rules  of  this  kind  could  indeed 
be  designed  to  keep  business  Informed  on 
an  Industrywide  basis  of  Its  rights  and  ob- 
ligations under  the  laws  we  administer. 

Under  the  Commission's  new  procedures 
that  went  Into  effect  in  June  of  this  year, 
trade  regulation  rules  proceedings  may  be 
Initiated  by  the  Commission  upon  its  own 
motion  or  upon  outside  request.  Interested 
parties  will  have  an  opportunity  to  present 
written  data,  views,  and  arguments.  After 
consideration  of  all  relevant  matters  of  fact, 
law.  policy,  and  discretion.  Including  rele- 
vant matters  presented  by  Interested  par- 
ties, the  Commission  will  formulate  tenta- 
tive rules,  together  with  a  concise  general 
statement  of  their  basis  and  purpose  Ten- 
tative rules  will  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  and  wUl  in  turn  be  the  subject  of 
Federal  Trade  Commission  hearings  at  which 
the  views  of  interested  parties  may  be  pre- 
sented. If  the  hearings  develop  a  need  for 
a  rule,  it  will  be  Issued  by  the  Commission 
and  win  apply  to  specific  unfair  methods  of 
competition  by  designated  classes  of  com- 
panies in  a  designated  industry  or  market. 
Once  a  rule  has  been  issued,  it  will,  from 
the  Commission's  point  of  view,  become  the 
standard  for  compliance  with  the  law.  al- 
though a  company  affected  may  petition  for 
withdrawal  of  the  rule,  for  changes,  or  for 
suspension  In  an  Individual  case. 

A  company  engaging  in  a  practice  pro- 
hibited by  rule  would,  after  investigation, 
find  Itself  the  subject  of  a  Commission  com- 
plaint. At  the  subsequent  hearing,  the  Com- 
mission's staff  would  have  to  present  proof 
that  the  company  had  engaged  In  the  banned 
method  of  c<5mpetltlon,  but  it  would  not 
have  to  present  evidence  that  the  practice 
Itself  was  an  unfair  method  of  competition. 
The  respondent  company  would  have  two 
defenses  available  in  such  a  case :  It  could 
show  that  It  had  not  engaged  in  the  practice 
or  that  the  rule  should  not  apply  In  its  case, 
but  it  could  not  challenge  the  validity  of 
the  rule  as  such. 

We  recognize  that  formulation  of  the 
trade  regulation  rules  will  require  the  Com- 
mission's staff  to  focus  Its  existing  skills  In 
the  preparation  and  analj'sls  of  Industry  In- 
formation. Indeed,  trade  regulations  rule- 
making will  require  a  combination  of  eco- 
nomic and  legal  facts  that  will  identify 
unfair  methods  of  competition  without  pro- 
viding a  framework  for  suppression  of  novel 
forms  of  competition. 

The  trade  regulation  rules  will  supple- 
ment the  Commission's  trade  practice  con- 
ference work  on  the  one  hand  and  its  ad- 
visory opinions  on  the  other.  Like  trade 
practice  conference  rules,  the  trade  regula- 
tion rules  win  apply  to  all  members  of  an 
industry;   but  unlike  these  rules,  they  will 
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focus  sharply  on  the  facts  of  competition 
rather  than  on  the  vocabulary  of  the  law. 
Like  the  advisory  opinions,  the  trade  regu- 
lation rules  will  put  companies  on  notice 
concerning  specific  practices  against  which 
the  Commission  would  be  likely  to  proceed; 
but  vmllke  the  advisory  opinions,  trade  reg- 
ulation rules  wi:i  apply  not  to  an  individual 
company,  but  to  all  similar  companies  In  an 
Industry  covered  by  a  rule. 

ni     THE    PROBLEMS   BEFORE   VS 

We  at  the  Commission  recognize  that  we 
have  hishioiied  a  novel  approach  to  ru.e- 
mnklng  by  an  administrative  agency.  We 
recognize  also  that  we  must  begin  to  de- 
velop the  concrete  meaning  of  our  proce- 
dures through  the  rules  we  formulate.  We 
do  not  know  at  this  time  what  questions 
wUl  come  before  us  first,  nor  have  we  estab- 
lished general  criteria  for  the  rules  we  will 
adopt  and  those  we  will  avoid.  We  do  know, 
however,  that  Initially  each  set  of  rules  will 
stand  on  Its  own,  since  we  Intend  to  hold 
Independent  hearings  to  explore  the  applica- 
bility of  each  proposed  rule  to  a  definite 
method  of  competition  in  an  individual  in- 
dustry setting. 

It  is  anticipated  that  formulation  of  rt.les 
prohibiting  false  and  misleading  advertising 
claims  can  go  forward  relatively  expedi- 
tiously, since  notice  of  the  facts  that  would 
constitute  evidence  of  violation  can  be  made 
a  part  of  a  rule  Itself.  It  is,  however,  an- 
ticipated that  other  methods  of  unfair  coni- 
petitlon  will  present  more  thorny  rulemak- 
ing problems  that  will  engage  the  attention 
of  the  Commission  for  years  to  come. 

No  one  can.  of  course,  foresee  all  the  ques- 
tions of  policy  or  program  that  will  come 
before  us  in  formulating  such  rules;  it  Is, 
however,  possible  to  suggest  some  of  the 
problems  the  Commission  will  have  to  con- 
sider in  working  out  the  scope  and  limits  ol 
its    new   program. 

First,  although  each  rule  will  be  designed 
to  focus  on  a  specific  me.hod  of  competi- 
tion In  a  p.irticular  industry,  no  rule  can 
reach  beyond  the  existing  statutory  powers 
of  the  Commission.  We  believe,  however, 
that  analysis  of  e.ich  practice  in  each  market 
setting  Will  enable  us  to  state  the  circum- 
stances under  which  a  particular  method  of 
competition  may  become  an  unfair  method, 
of  competition  and  to  pinpoint  a  rule  that 
will  define  the  law  with  precision  as  it  ap- 
plies to  that  practice  in  that  setting. 

Second,  our  prc;cedures  do  not  require  that 
rules  be  formulated  exclusively  in  the  nega- 
tive or  in  the  affirmative.  Although  rules 
prohibiting  given  practices  have  been  en- 
visaged in  our  preliminary  discussions,  we 
are  not  precluded  from  exploring  rules  which 
would  require  particular  practices,  where 
the  law  implicitly  makes  such  requirements. 

Third,  we  are  aware  that  we  will  fre- 
quently encounter  a  particul.ir  practice 
which  presses  hard  upon  suppliers,  competi- 
tors, or  customers  of  those  engaging  in  this 
practice,  but  that  we  may  be  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  practice  is  characteristic  of 
active  competition  or  1.5  a  method  of  sup- 
pressing competition.  But  this  is  a  problem 
with  which  the  Commission  has  always  had 
to  deal  and  we  believe  that,  through  hear- 
ings designed  to  give  lull  weight  to  Industry 
facts,  we  will  be  able  to  make  the  required 
distinctions  and  to  deal  equitably  with  those 
whose  competitive  lives  will  be  governed 
by  our  rules. 

Fourth,  and  perhaps  ultimately  the  most 
pressing  question  before  us,  will  concern  the 
scope  of  our  power  to  classify  companies  and 
to  limit  the  application  of  a  rule  to  p.irticu- 
lar  classes  of  otherwise  similar  companies. 

We  believe,  for  example,  that  we  have 
the  pfjwer  to  establish  rules  applicable  to 
purchases  or  sales  of  particular  products  In 
the  United  States  or  In  specific  parts  of  the 
country;  our  statutory  responsibility  would, 
however,  appear  also  to  require  us  to  narrow 
the  application  of  a  rule  when  the  competi- 


tive consequences  of  a  practice  may  vary 
with  the  type  of  company  that  engages  In  It. 

To  take  an  extreme,  and  for  tlie  sake  of 
simplicity  a  purely  hypothetical,  example. 
Suppose  that  Industry  A  Is  made  up  of  re- 
tailors who  sell  a  range  of  loosely  related 
products  through^  ut  the  United  States, 
Some  retailers  are  directly  Integrated  with 
large  wholesaling  or  manufacturing  opera- 
tions: some  are  loosely  organized  to  perform 
related  buying  or  advertising  functions; 
some  are  alTlli.itcd  with  large  enterprises  In 
tinrelaled  or  only  peripherally  related  fields; 
many,  althotigh  u  declining  number,  ore 
indcpeiuleats  -a  few  large  independents  and 
many  snvil'.or  ones.  Assume  that  In  certain 
are.is  sc\cr.il  if  the  largest  Integrated,  multi- 
unit  ci  :..;), uiits  have  been  acquiring  inde- 
pendents and  th.-t  opportunities  for  the  re- 
maining Independents  to  purchase  from 
nonlntcgr.itod  suppliers  who  are  not  also 
their  competitors  have  been  decreasing.  It 
may  be  possible  for  the  Commission,  after 
examining  the  relevant  facts,  to  issue  a  rule 
prohibit. nj  integrated,  multlunlt  companies 
that  have  already  made  one  acquisition  of 
a  retailer  of  the  type  In  question  in  a  given 
area  from  making  other  acqulsitlo.ns  of  the 
same  type  in  the  s.an^e  area.  Such  a  rule 
would  apply  only  to  specified  companies 
operating  In  defined  markets  and  would 
leave  other  companies  free  to  make  similar 
acquisitions — subject  only  to  possible  chal- 
lenge under  Clayton  7  procedures  and  not 
under  the  rule  as  such. 

Or  to  take  another  hypothetical  example. 
Suppose  that  In  industry  B,  competition  is 
primarily  regional  because  the  industry's 
products  incur  heavy  transportation  costs. 
Suppo.se  that  In  a  given  region,  relatively 
isolated  from  outside  shipments,  three  pro- 
ducers manufacture  a  given  range  of  prod- 
ucts and  four  or  five  others  manufacture 
limited  portions  of  the  range.  Let  us  asstune 
further  that  the  largest  manufacturer  ac- 
counts for  approximately  60  percent  of  the 
market;  the  second  accounts  for  approxi- 
mately 11  percent;  and  the  third,  for  ap- 
proximately 9  percent — with  the  remainder 
of  the  market  split  among  other  regional 
mills  and  inshipments  from  outside  the  area. 
Let  us  suppose  finally  that  the  situation  in 
other  regions  is  similar,  although  the  per- 
cents  of  markets  involved  may  differ.  In 
this  situation,  It  might  be  possible  for  the 
Commission,  after  study  of  the  facta,  to 
formulate  a  rule  that  would  prohibit  com- 
panies accounting  for.  say,  50  percent  or  more 
of  sales  of  the  specified  products  In  defined 
regions  from  acquiring  other  companies  ac- 
counting for,  say,  5  percent  or  more  of  the 
sales  of  the  same  [irxlucts  In  the  same  re- 
gions. 

Or.  as  a  third  example,  let  us  suppose  that 
in  industry  C  the  largest  suppliers  grant  re- 
bates for  cumulative  purchases  of  $1  million 
a  year  or  more  by  any  one  purchaser.  As- 
sume also  that  there  are  few  purchasers  who 
qualify  for  such  rebates  and  that  the  rebates 
cannot  be  Justified  on  the  basis  of  costs  or 
any  of  the  other  justifications  provided  by 
the  Robmson-Patman  Act.  Here  again,  after 
consideration  of  the  facts,  it  might  be  pos- 
sible for  the  Commission  to  formulate  a 
rule  prohibiting  such  rebates. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  these  examples  are 
purely  speculative;  that  they  are  not  de- 
signed to  Identify  any  set  of  companies  or 
markets;  and  that  rules  will  not  be  Issued 
on  a  ma.ss-productlon  basis.  Indeed,  the 
Commission  will  at  all  times  be  mindful  that 
each  rule  must  be  formulated  on  the  basis 
of  facts  that  accurately  portray  individual 
industry  and  market  conditions. 

IV.     THE   FUTURE 

Tlie  Commission  can  be  expected  to  ex- 
plore Its  new  rulemaking  procedures  with 
due  deliberation  as  it  seeks  to  give  Indus- 
trywide coherence  to  laws  that  have  prevl- 


ual  cases.  In  the  process.  It  will  at  all  times 
be  seeking  for  a  balance  within  which  It  can 
strengtlien  the  framework  for  fair  and  vigor- 
ous competition  without  sacrificing  one  to 
the  other.  By  giving  careful  consideratlcjn 
to  the  economic  characteristics  of  each  In- 
dustry for  which  rulos  are  proposed  and  by 
taking  responsible  rognl/.ance  of  tlie  differ- 
ing positions  of  different  companies  within 
these  industries,  the  Conunisslnn  expects  to 
be  able  to  formulate  rvilea  that  cun  ha  iiji- 
pllod  equitably  In  speclhc  market  settings. 

In  going  forward  with  its  rulemaking  luo- 
gram.  the  Commission  kr.  ws  Uiat  it  niui,t 
rely  both  on  Its  staff  and  •.  i'  1  ^iry  for  pro- 
posals RS  to  the  Industries  and  market.s  to 
which  It  should  turn  \Xs  attention  i  .r  f,u  is 
upon  which  a  particular  rule  shniid  be 
based,  for  analysis  of  the  expected  conse- 
quences of  proposed  rules,  and  for  suggee- 
tlons  as  to  when  rules  need  to  be  modified 
or  withdrawn. 

Through  our  new  rules,  as  well  as  through 
our  more  traditional  procedures,  we  Intend, 
under  our  mandate  from  Ctmgres.s,  t<5  main- 
tain and  preserve  the  greate.-t  possible  num- 
ber and  variety  of  conpetitlve  opportuni- 
ties In  every  field,  not  only  because  the  prin- 
ciples of  competition  require  this,  but  be- 
cause the  future  of  democracy  Is  bound  up 
with  our  steadfastnesF  in  maintaining  a  cli- 
mate for  vigorous  experimentation  in  every 
line  of  commerce  that  contributes  to  the 
growth  of  our  economy. 

V.    CONCLUSION 

We  have  discussed  a  number  of  measures 
which  have  been  taken  to  preserve  compe- 
tition. These  are  measures  which  have  been 
taken  by  the  Government  through  the  en- 
actment and  administration  of  laws.  These 
actions  by  the  Government  have  pinpointed 
areas  in  our  economy  where  competition  has 
been  Injured  severely  as  a  result  of  conduct 
contrary  to  our  antlmonopoly  public  policy. 
What  the  Government  has  done  and  can  be 
expected  to  do  will  not  result  In  clearing  up 
all  of  these  trouble  spots.  Businessmen 
concerned  about  measures  to  maintain  com- 
petition also  must  act.  Frequently  it  Is 
said  that  more  than  90  percent  of  business- 
men desire  to  play  square  and  support  our 
public  policy  for  maintaining  competition. 
It  Is  to  that  large  segment  of  busine.ss  an 
appeal  has  been  made  and  Is  continuing  to 
be  made  for  help  In  the  enforcement  of  our 
public  policy  for  preserving  competition. 
In  this  effort  all  must  become  more  than 
vocal  partners.  Effective  action  on  the  part 
of  all  partners — government,  business,  and 
the  public — Is  needed 


AMERICAN  AID  AND  THE  COMMU- 
NIST TYRANTS  IN  POLAND— THEY 
ARE  INCOMPATIBLE 

The  SPEAKER,  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  genileman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
debate  In  the  House  on  the  question  of 
extending  U.S.  a.ssistance  in  any  form 
to  Poland  there  has  been  mounting  evi- 
dence that  the  Communist  regime  in  Po- 
land is  tightening  its  grip  on  the  Polish 
people  and  intensifying  its  campaign  of 
religious  persecution.  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago  we  heard  much  about  the  Commu- 
nist regime  in  Poland  and  otlier  Commu- 
nist occupied  countries  mellowm.Et — 
meaning  that  they  were  moving  in  the 
direction  of  less  terror  and  more  oppor- 
tunity for  the  people  to  exercise  freedom 
of  choice  and  expression.  Advocates  of 
continuing  US.  aid  to  Communist  Po- 
land justify  their  position  on  iho.se  hopes, 
ously    been    administered   through   Individ-     together  with  the  hope  that  the  people 
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of  Poland  would  repain  .some  measure  of 
Independence  from  the  despotic  Rus- 
sian system  which  was  imposed  upon 
them  in  the  years  immediatelv  following 
World  Warn 

There  i.s  a  urowmi.^  body  of  evidence 
which  demonstrates  beyond  any  doubt 
that  the  Warsaw  remme  is  not  influenced 
in  the  .sliuhte.st  by  a.^sl.>^!aIH■(■  iiamed  it 
by  the  United  Stales  I  hat  ir.^aaie  at 
this  very  moment  is  turning  Uie  sci'cws 
of  despotism  tiuhter  on  the  people  of 
Poland,  The  closint;  of  chuich  schools 
and  orphanat^es  m  Poluiid  bc^iaii  \\\  1961 
when  a  so-called  scliool  reform  scheme 
vas  announced  by  the  Waisaw  leMime. 
Tlial  scheme  was  nothmi;  more  than  a 
part  of  the  basic  tactic  used  by  the  Com- 
munist rci^ime  to  gradually  enroach 
upon  tlie  religious  liberties  and  cultural 
traditions  of  the  Foolish  people  Of  450 
orphana.^es  operat^'d  by  the  Catholic 
Church,  only  30  are  left  today.  Schools 
operated  by  the  church  in  Poland  have 
been  put  out  of  business  by  this  tactic 
of  gradualism.  The  great  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  Lublin  has  been  put  against 
the  wall  by  the  state  throu.sh  a  system  of 
confLscatory  taxes  under  which  the  uni- 
versity must  become  an  ideological  organ 
of  the  Conimuni.'^t  Party  or  cease  opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  not  all.  Tlie  Com- 
munist regime  has  stepped  up  the  at- 
tack on  the  clergy  of  Poland,  including 
physical  beatings  of  priests  That 
regime  has  trumped  up  criminal  charges 
against  active  inembei-s  of  the  church 
and  has  confiscated  additional  church 
properties  and  functions.  Atheistic 
propaganda  has  been  increased  at  an 
alarming  rate.  The  state  police  now 
exercise  the  power  to  halt  all  church 
gatherings  From  this  it  should  be  clear 
that  the  so-called  "mellowing"  process 
in  Poland  was  a  figment  of  misguided 
imacination. 

The  Tablet,  a  Catholic  weekly  of  the 
Diocese  of  Brooklyn,  NY.  under  date  of 
August  18,  1962.  carried  a  timely  article 
under  the  headinc.  "Sisters  Carried 
Bodily  From  Three  Poli.sh  Convents  '  I 
coiiimend  this  article  to  the  careful  read- 
ing of  all  who  believe  that  our  foreign 
aid  program  should  not  be  used  to  keep 
in  power  terroiistic  regimes  which  vio- 
late the  human  rights  of  the  people  over 
whom  they  rule. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  this 
article  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Sisters  Carried  Bodily  From  Three  Polish 
Convents — Primate  Hits  Stepped-up  Red 
Campaign    Against    Chltrch 

Warsaw. — Polish  Communist  authorities 
were  accused  here  by  Stefan  Cardinal 
Wyszynski.  primate  of  Poland,  of  violating 
the  country's  constitution  by  evicting  nuns 
from  three  convents  and  nurseries. 

The  primate's  protest  against  the  closing 
of  the  three  convents  was  contained  In  a 
pastoral  read  throughout  the  Warsaw 
Archdiocese  at  Sunday  masses. 

CHILDREN  evicted 

Describing  the  Incidents.  Cardinal  Wyszyn- 
ski told  his  flock  that  militiamen  had 
entered  church  premises  illegally  and  turned 
out  nuns  and  children  from  nurseries  in 
Otwock   and   Wawer.   towns   near    Warsaw 

In  addition,  he  said.  "Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament  were  thrown  out  of  their  own 
house"  in  downtown  Warsaw,  where  they 
had  "lived  and  cared  for  orphans  ."since  1917." 


Cardinal  Wy.s/ynski  said  the  evictions  vio- 
lated tlie  law  and  lu-ticle  70  of  the  constitu- 
tKin    guara!:teeinp:    freedom    of    worship 

The  prelate  said  the  church  tried  without 
:\Kre.s.K  to  Intervene  with  the  proper  author- 
ities. 

TO    TAKE    OVER    All      SCHOOLS 

Meanwhile,  a  spokesman  for  the  Govern- 
ment's Office  of  Religious  Cults  said  all 
schools  and  orphanages  run  by  Catholic  re- 
ligious orders  will  be  taken  over  by  the  Edu- 
cation Ministry  within  a  year. 

The  takeover  will  be  carried  out  under  a 
law  enacted  last  year  prohibiting  nuna  and 
monks  from  teaching  school,  the  spokesman 
said  Orphanages,  he  added,  are  being 
placed  In  the  hands  of  so-called  patriotic 
priesUv 

AsKttl  t  )  comment  on  the  pastoral,  the 
spnkesnian  denied  that  brutality  was  lised 
in  the  evictions  He  said  officials  had  strict 
instructions  to  be  gentle,  but  that  there  had 
been  cases  when  nuns  barricaded  their  doors 
and  force  had  to  be  used 

NTfNS  barricaded  DOOR 

cuing  an  example  of  v^here  force  was  used 
to  evict  nuns,  the  spokesman  referred  to  an 
Incident  In  Mloclny,  5  miles  north  of  War- 
saw, where  nuns  barricaded  the  door,  rang 
bells  and  shouted  to  the  people  for  help. 

"Members  of  religious  orders  were  never 
thrown  out  on  the  street,"  he  declared,  say- 
ing they  had  been  taken  to  houses  of  reli- 
gious communities  where,  he  claimed,  there 
was  "room  to  spare.  ' 

Other  reports  from  nongovernmental 
sources  said  nuns  and  monks  had  been  made 
literally  homeless  and  that  in  some  sections, 
members  of  religious  orders  have  been  offer- 
ing themselves  as  domestic  servants  and 
laborers. 

trying  to  mobilize  nation 
The  latest  issue  of  "Argumenty, '  organ  of 
the  Polish  Atheist  Societies,  carried  a  two- 
page  attack  on  Cardinal  Wyszynski.  saying 
the  primate  was  trying  to  mobilize  the  Polish 
nation  to  carry  out  his  personal  political  and 
religious  ambitions. 

The  cardinal,  the  publication  said,  sees 
himself  as  a  great  missionary  whose  major 
task  Is  to  restore  Poland  to  her  prewar  role 
of  the  vanguard  of  Catholicism  in  Eastern 
Kurop>e. 

"Wyszynski  goes  even  further."  "Argu- 
menty "  stated  "He  thinks  that  when  he 
does  that,  he  will  be  able  to  convert  our 
eastern  neighbors  (U.S.S.R.)  to  Catholicism." 

The  Brooklyn  Tablet,  under  date  of 
August  18,  1962  earned  another  signifi- 
cant article.  London  datelmed,  which 
charges  that  the  confiscatory  tax  drive  of 
the  Warsaw  regime  against  the  church 
in  Poland  i.'<  directed  by  the  Kremlin. 
Accordmt.'  to  this  article,  the  new  out- 
rages against  religion  in  Poland  have 
been  ordered  by  Moscow  and  the  same 
pattern  of  operation  would  soon  spread 
to  all  the  other  captive  nations. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  also  insert 
this  article  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Tax    Drive   Against   Church    Hixd    Directed 
BY    Kremlin 

London. — Eviction  of  Catholic  priests  and 
nuns  from  church  property  in  Poland,  often 
following  Government  demands  for  exhorbi- 
tant  taxes,  has  occurred  frequently  in  recent 
months,  an  expert  on  the  Communist  bloc 
country  disclosed  here. 

The  London  source  said  there  have  been 
reports  circulating  m  Poland  that  the  policy 
of  eviction  hfid  been  ordered  by  Moscow. 

A  Polish  Communist  official,  the  source 
said,  has  been  known  to  admit  that  the 
policy  was  Kremlin  directed  and  to  have 
stated  it  would  soon  spread  to  all  Iron 
Curt.ain  c<.)untries 

First  reports  of  a  new  campaign  to  curb  the 
activities   of   Catholic   priests    and   religious 


Institutions  came  early  this  summer  when 
It  became  known  that  there  were  isolated 
cases  of  tax  pressure  of  parish  priests  and 
church  Institutions. 

Now.  the  London  traveler  reported,  reli- 
gious orders,  parishes,  dioceses,  and  other 
Catholic  bodies  and  organisations  through- 
out Poland  have  already  received  or  are  about 
to  receive  exhorbltant  tax  demands  on 
church  property, 

TWRNTT-nVK-THOUSAND-DOLLAR    TAX    BILL 

A  typical  incident  of  how  the  Government 
uses  the  new  p>ollcy,  he  said,  was  seen  In 
the  eviction  ol  nuns  from  the  Convent  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  in  Cracow. 

First,  he  said,  the  Sisters  received  a  prop- 
erty tax  bill  of  about  $25,000.  When  the 
nuns  complained  about  It.  they  were  told 
by  an  official  that  it  had  deliberately  been 
made  high  to  make  certain  It  would  not  be 
paid. 

After  repeated  Government  demands  for 
the  levy,  authorities  seized  the  convent  and 
evicted  the  nuns.  Tills  was  the  pattern  of 
other  evictions  of  priests  and  religious,  the 
source  said. 

In  the  Cracow  Incident,  it  was  re]X)rted, 
the  city's  population  learned  of  the  Intended 
seizure  and  gathered  In  force  to  protect  the 
Sisters.  However,  the  people  were  unable  to 
prevent  the  eviction  when  truckloads  of 
militia  arrived  and  the  crowds  were  dispersed 
by  firehoses. 

The  nuns  were  then  earned  bodily  to  the 
trucks  and  all  movable  property  and  furni- 
ture in  the  convent  hauled  away  The  con- 
vent's mother  superior  locked  herself  in  a 
room,  reportfi  said,  only  to  have  the  door 
smashed  by  militia.  She  and  other  members 
of  the  order  were  carted  by  truck  to  the  out- 
skirts of  Cracow  where  they  were  told  to 
fend  for  themselves. 

The  London  source  said  churches  in  Po- 
land are  overcrowded  on  Sundays.  In  the 
country,  roadside  shrines  are  decorated  daily 
with  fresh  flowers  and  peasants  continue  to 
greet  one  another  with  the  age-old  expres- 
sion, "Praised  be  Christ."  The  source  also 
recounted  an  Incident  which  was  reported  to 
have  occurred  In  Lodz,  an  Industrial  city 
in  central  Poland,  during  a  Communist 
street  rally.  In  the  midst  of  the  demonstra- 
tion, a  priest  appeared  carrying  holy  com- 
munion for  a  sick  man.  Immediately,  one 
of  the  men  carrying  a  Communist  banner 
dropped  to  his  knees  and  blessed  himself  as 
Poles  have  for  centuries  when  encountering 
a  priest  attending  the  sick. 


THE  HONORABLE  NAJEEB  E  HALABY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previou."^ 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  fMr.  Williams  1  is  recognized 
for  15  minut.es. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
16  yeais  I  have  been  in  the  Congress  I 
have  been  accused  of  many  things,  but 
there  is  one  thing  I  have  never  been  ac- 
cused of,  and  that  is  wearing  the  mantle 
of  the  New  Frontier.  The  majority  lead- 
er a  few  moments  ago  announced  one  of 
the  appointments  that  has  just  been 
made  by  the  President  which,  in  spite  of 
what  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  had 
to  say,  I  am  .sure,  will  be  quit^  contro- 
versial. 

I  have  at  times  been  rather  critical  of 
some  of  the  appointments  which  have 
been  made  by  this  administration. 
However,  in  fairness,  I  take  this  time  to- 
day t-o  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  finest, 
most  dedicated,  outstanding  public  serv- 
ants it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to 
know  since  I  have  been  in  Congress     I 
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have  reference  to  the  distinguished  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency.  Mr.  Najeeb  Halaby. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recent  events  have  once 
again  brought  to  our  attention  a  complex 
matter  which  has  been  of  serious  con- 
cern to  all  Members  of  the  Congress  for 
many  years.  I  refer  to  safety  in  the 
air.  A  few  weeks  ago  there  was  a  crash 
landing  at  Knoxville.  Tenn..  of  an  air- 
plane which  carried  71  persons  aboard, 
including  our  colleagues,  Mr.  Davis,  of 
Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Alford,  of  Arkansas, 
jfortunately,  all  escaped  serious  injury. 

EarUer  this  year,  a  jet  fiying  over  Iowa 
was  destroyed  by  a  bomb,  and  a  French 
jet  crashed  in  Paris  killing  a  large  num- 
ber of  citizens  from  Atlanta.  Ga.  These 
tragedies  magnified  and  dramatized  the 
problems  of  air  safety. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Transportation 
and  Aeronautics  of  the  House  Commerce 
Committee  keeps  in  constant  touch  with 
the  many  factors  involved  in  safe  air 
transportation.  As  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee.  I  share  the  concern  of  ail 
Members  of  Congress  over  the  need  for 
insuring  that  our  skies  are  as  safe  as  can 
be  humanly  made  possible.  The  com- 
mittee works  closely  with  the  responsible 
oflBcials  in  the  executive  branch  to 
achieve  this  goal. 

Constructive  suggestions  are  im- 
portant as  we  pursue  our  duty  to  enhance 
public  safety.  Unfortunately,  in  recent 
weeks,  the  House  has  been  the  forum  for 
a  continuing  personal  attack  on  a  dis- 
tinguished and  able  public  servant.  This 
personal  attack  is  not  contributing  to 
air  safety. 

While  the  outstanding  record  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency.  Najeeb  E.  Halaby,  speaks  for  it- 
self, perhaps  a  review  of  his  record  at 
this  point  would  be  in  order. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
TranspKjrtation  and  Aeronautics,  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  Mr.  Halaby's 
work.  Mr.  Halaby  is  consecrated  to  the 
task  of  improving  our  air  transportation 
system  and  making  it  dependable  and 
safe  so  it  can  be  utilized  and  enjoyed 
by  all  interested  in  flying.  His  is  a  neces- 
sary but  thankless  job  because  he  must 
regulate  scheduled  carriers  and  private 
aircraft. 

Mr.  Halaby  brought  to  the  job  as 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  Administrator 
a  wide  background  of  experience  and 
personal  accomplishment.  He  is  a  pilot, 
a  lawyer,  a  businessman,  and  a  financier. 
Since  World  War  II,  he  has  served  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  the  Economic  Co- 
operation Administration,  and  the  De- 
partment of  E>efense.  In  addition,  he 
served  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  White 
House  Aviation  Facilities  Study  Group 
which  recommended  the  creation  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment  as 
FAA  Administrator,  he  was  successfully 
engaged  in  private  business. 

In  18  months  since  his  appointment. 
Mr.  Halaby  has  introduced  into  the  FAA 
many  of  the  management  principles 
that  marked  his  success  in  private  en- 
terprise. 


First,  he  brought  a  detached,  objective 
viewpoint  to  the  study  of  this  Agency's 
needs.  Even  though  he  has  a  broad 
aviation  background,  he  has  consistently 
sought  the  competent  advice  of  cweer 
FAA  employees  as  well  as  outside  ex- 
perts. 

Moreover.  Mr.  Halaby  has  recognized 
the  role  of  Congress  and,  consequently, 
has  con.-.cientiously  consulted  at  every 
step  with  the  appropriate  committees. 
Administering  an  Agency  as  large  and  as 
technically  oriented  as  the  FAA  is.  I 
think  we  v.iU  all  agree,  a  demanding  job. 

I  have  seen  one  of  Mr.  Halaby  s  hangar 
flying  sessions  in  my  own  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi— in  Brookhaven — and  I  can  tell 
you  gentlemen  that  it  is  an  inspiring  and 
very  effective  way  for  a  man  charged 
with  great  responsibility  to  gain  and 
maintain  a  proper  perspective  on  him- 
self and  the  effectiveness  of  his  admin- 
istration. 

Maintaining  contact  with  the  public  in 
other  ways,  Mr.  Halaby  has  set  up  pub- 
lic advisory  boards  to  help  him  keep  ori- 
ented on  the  manifold  operations  of  FAA 
and,  as  members  of  the  press  will  attest. 
he  has  frequently  made  himself  available 
to  them. 

These.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  direct  and  re- 
freshing approaches  to  the  administra- 
tion of  a  governmental  agency,  and  ones 
which  hardly  sustain  gratuitotis  charges 
of  covertness  and  secrecy. 

But,  above  and  beyond  these  impor- 
tant and  effective  imiovations,  Mr.  Hal- 
aby has  done  something  that  might  well 
be  emulated  throughout  the  Federal  es- 
tablishment— he  has  instituted  a  true 
economy  campaign  to  reverse  the  some- 
times steamroller  trend  toward  bigger 
and  bigger  governmental  agencies. 

The  agency  he  took  over  in  March  of 
1961  had  an  authorized  strength  of  42,500 
people  and  a  budget  of  $690  million,  and 
I  understand  the  FAA  then  had  a  5-year 
plan  calling  for  57,000  people  and  an  an- 
nual budget  of  more  than  $1  billion. 

In  his  first  FAA  5-year  plan,  Mr.  Hal- 
aby eliminated  4.000  positions  and  al- 
most $200  million. 

I  think  the  program  of  air  route  traf- 
fic control  center  consolidations  is  a 
good  example.  A  propo.sed  program  was 
drafted  by  FAA  career  technicians  sug- 
gesting the  consolidation  of  a  number  of 
FAA  air  traffic  centers.  I  am  convinced 
that  Mr.  Halaby  evaluated  this  program 
strictly  on  the  basis  of  technical,  eco- 
nomic, and  safety  factors.  He  found  that 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  such  cen- 
ters from  29  to  21  would  actually  in- 
crease the  safety  of  the  flying  public,  re- 
sult in  increased  efficiency  of  operation, 
and  would  also  save  the  U.S.  taxpayer 
more  than  $100  million  over  the  next  16 
years. 

Was  this  program  secretly  imple- 
mented? No.  The  Director  of  the 
Budget  and  the  appropriate  congres- 
sional committees  were  advised.  Senators 
and  Representatives  were  informed  di- 
rectly, and  the  Government  Accoimting 
Office  confirmed  the  program's  sound- 
ness. 

So  I  can  say  to  you  categorically  that 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  today  is 
being  administered  by  an  outstanding 
public  servant  who  has  brought  to  his 


administration  very  valuable  insights, 
pei-spectives,  and  management  principles 
that  are  speeding  us  toward  an  era  when 
the  system  of  controUing  the  American 
airspace  is  equal  to  our  long-held  capa- 
bility. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  deeply  disturbed  by 
continuing  assaults  on  the  entire  air 
transportation  system  and  the  highly  er- 
roneous public  impression  these  assaults 
might  create.  Air  travel  is  not  without 
problems  but  it  is  safe  if  any  movement 
in  this  fast-moving,  complex  v.orld  is 
safe. 

Tliis  attack  on  air  transportation  raises 
the  question  whether  the  public  is  being 
assured  a  proper  level  of  safety  in  the 
air  or  whether,  in  fact,  today's  air  travel- 
ers are  unwittingly  participating  in  a 
game  of  Ru.si-ian  roulette.  It  also  raises 
questions  about  the  operation  of  FAA  it- 
self. 

What  are  the  facts  concerning  air 
safety?  Is  the  true  size  of  the  problem 
being  willfully  concealed  from  the  pub- 
lic? Is  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  do- 
ing the  job  given  it  by  the  Congres.s — to 
assure  safety  in  the  air?  My  constitu- 
ents would  like  to  know  the  answers  to 
these  questions,  as  I  am  sure  yours  would. 
So  I  t)elieve  a  review  of  the  situation  is  in 
order. 

At  the  outset  let  me  set  the  problem  in 
its  proper  statistical  perspective.  The 
crash  of  a  giant  jet.  possibly  carrying 
more  than  a  hundred  persons,  is  a  spec- 
tacular and  dismaying  event,  likely  to  re- 
main fresh  in  our  minds  for  a  long  time, 
whereas  the  death  toll  that  is  daily  being 
taken  on  our  highways  tends  to  go  un- 
noticed, if  only  because  of  its  constancy. 

But  there  is  no  question  that  airline 
passengers  are  a  good  deal  safer  in  the 
air  than  they  would  be  if  they  were 
driving  on  the  highway. 

Based  on  the  ntmaber  of  fatal  acci- 
dents per  100  million  pa.ssenger  miles, 
the  record  for  the  U.S.  airlines  for  the 
5-year  period  1956  to  1960  was  0  6,  com- 
pared to  2.4  for  the  highways.  However, 
new  turnpikes  are  producing  much  bet- 
ter safety  records  than  the  old  highway 
system  and,  according  to  Jerome  Lederer, 
head  of  the  Flight  Safety  Foundation: 

It  may  soon  be  as  safe  to  drive  on  t\irn- 
plkes  as  It  Is  to  fly  the  airlines. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  safety 
record  of  our  domestic  carriers  is  some- 
thing we  can  be  complacent  about  and, 
as  I  would  like  to  make  clear,  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  work  is  being  done 
to  improve  that  record. 

But  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
airlines  form  but  a  small  part  of  the 
total  American  air  fleet,  and  that  any 
discussion  of  air  safety  must  take  into 
consideration  all  segments  of  American 
aviation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  general  aviation 
aircraft  form  by  far  the  majority  of  the 
American  fleet.  General  aviation  in- 
cludes all  civil  flying  except  that  E>er- 
formed  by  the  airlines.  It  includes  busi- 
ness aviation,  commercial  flying,  instruc- 
tional flying,  and  personal  flying.  The 
ciu-rcnt  estimate  of  general  aviation  air- 
craft is  81,000  and  the  number  is  grow- 
ing rapidly. 

This  compares  with  some  2,150  air 
carriers  and  roughly  23,000  military  air- 
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craft.  General  aviation  aircraft  in  1960 
made  an  estimated  11.6  million  flights, 
compared  to  4  million  flights  by  the 
scheduled  air  carriers  and  5.6  million 
flights  by  the  military  services. 

Here  we  have  three  different  segments 
of  aviation,  each  with  aircraft  and 
methods  suitable  to  their  own  missions, 
but  often  highly  different  one  from  the 
other.  The.se  airplanes  have  different 
missions,  different  performances — from 
hover  in  the  case  of  helicopters  to  mach 
2 — and  they  all  use  the  same  airspace. 

To  help  eliminate  the  hazard  of  mixing 
this  traffic — some  flying  on  instriunent 
flight  rules,  some  flying  visually  on  a 
see-and-be-seen  basis,  and  each  type  of 
aircraft  with  its  own  performance  char- 
acteristics— FAA  in  June  of  1958  ini- 
tiated what  is  known  as  positive  control 
along  three  transcontinental  airways  be- 
tween 17,000  and  22.000  feet.  In  positive 
control  areas,  all  aircraft  fly  under  air 
traffic  control  clearaiiCe  and  are  under 
radar  surveillance.  Use  of  radar  and  the 
prohibition  of  unidentified  aircraft  in 
positive  control  areas  permits  FAA  con- 
trollers to  make  more  efficient  use  of  the 
airspace  involved. 

Then,  in  October  of  1960,  FAA 
launched  Project  Pathfinder,  which 
placed  a  110.000-square-milt  area  of  air- 
space In  the  Chicago-Indianapolis  area 
under  positi'ie  control  as  a  test  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  full  separation  service  to 
all  aircraft  in  a  specifi.ed  area,  both  on 
and  off  the  airways. 

The  positive  control  airspace  in  the 
Chicago-Indianapolis  area  is  between 
24  000  and  60.000  feet,  where  some  of  the 
busiest  Jet  routes  in  the  country  are  lo- 
cated. 

Project  Pathfinder  proved  successful, 
and  in  March  of  this  year  was  extended 
at  the  same  altitudes  to  include  the  Dc- 
troit-Cleveland-Buffalo  FAA  long-range 
radar  complex.  It  now  covers  226.000 
square  miles  of  airspace.  FAA  hopes  to 
expand  this  p>ositive  area  control  but 
that  depends  on  the  funds  we  make 
available  to  the  Agency. 

Within  t)oth  these  areas,  each  pilot 
must  be  instrunent  qualified  and  must 
operate  tmder  IFR,  regardless  of  the 
weather.  His  airplane  must  be  equipped 
for  IFR  operation  and  have  a  two-way 
radio  for  communication  with  ground 
controllers. 

The  airplane  al.so  must  have  a  coded 
radar  beacon  to  identify  it  on  radar- 
scopes  in  air  route  traffic  control  centers. 

All  these  facts  are  Important  to  a 
proper  understanding  of  air  safety,  but 
there  is  one  other  consideration  that  is 
overriding,  and  that  is  an  appreciation 
of  the  enormous  growth  that  has  taken 
place  in  American  aviation  and  the  effect 
this  has  had  on  our  method  of  control- 
ling air  traffic. 

It  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  Congress  to 
recognize  the  rol?  it  played  subsequent  to 
the  Grand  Canyon  tragedy  in  June  1956 
in  bringing  about  the  creation  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  giving  it 
the  resources  as  Aell  as  the  responsibility 
to  improve  air  ss.fety. 

The  Honorable  Ori:n  Harris,  of  Ar- 
kansas, chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  at  the 
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time  of  hearings  precipitated  by  that  ac- 
cident, had  this  to  say: 

The  recent  midair  colUslons  have  made  It 

abundantly  clear  to  all  that  action  is  needed 
now  without  delay.  We  cannot  let  air  safety 
procedures  drift  along  in  a  state  of  ctinfuslcn 
and  neglect  until  aviation  is  in  the  state 
that  our  highway  traffic  now  finds  itse'f  In, 
QUI  streets  and  highways  strewn  with  dead 
and  injured,  victims  of  negligence  and  care- 
lessness. 

While  Congress  can  take  satisfaction 
for  its  role  in  creating  the  FAA  and 
equipping  it  adequately  for  the  job  it  was 
assigned  to  do,  it  must  also  share  part  of 
the  responsibihty  for  the  neglect  of  our 
airways  from  the  end  of  World  War  II 
until  Grand  Canyon. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examples.  In  fiscal 
1951.  $16  million  was  spent  on  new  air- 
ways facilities.  As  little  as  this  seemed, 
the  budget  for  establishing  new  airways 
facilities  in  1952— as  the  jet  transport 
was  arriving  on  the  world  scene — was  cut 
to  $8  3  million.  This  dropped  in  fiscal 
1953  to  $7  1  million;  in  fiscal  1954  to  $6.9 
million,  and  in  fiscal  1955  finally  rose  to 
$12  8  million. 

These  expenditures  were  totally  in- 
adequate to  the  needs  of  the  growing  air 
age.  In  fact,  they  were  declining  as 
aviation  activity  was  rapidly  increasing. 
For  example,  total  flying  in  the  United 
States  during  the  1950-55  period  rose 
from  18  million  to  24  million  hours. 

Despite  this  clear,  urgent  need,  re- 
quests of  the  executive  branch  were  in- 
adequate and  unavailing  imtil  the  FAA 
was  created. 

With  hindsight  we  can  see  clearly  that 
the  stage  was  being  set  for  Grand 
Canyon  and  other  air  disasters  yet  to 
come.  When  in  1956  we  finally  awoke 
to  the  realities  of  this  neglect  and  its 
cumulative  effect  on  the  safety  of  every- 
one flying,  we  began,  modestly  at  first, 
to  repair  the  damage. 

Many  things  began  to  happen,  includ- 
ing the  establishment  of  the  Airways 
Modernization  Board  and.  later.  FAA  it- 
self. But  let  us  move  ahead  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Najeeb  Halaby  in  March 
of  1961.  By  then  the  FAA  had  been  in 
existence  for  27  months  and  many  steps 
had  been  taken  by  the  first  FAA  Ad- 
ministrator, Gen.  Elwood  Quesada.  to 
close  the  gap  between  the  need  and  the 
reality. 

But  the  simple  fact  is,  and  any  avia- 
tion expert  will  bear  this  out,  that  after 
a  decade  of  neglect,  it  was  impossible 
to  bring  about  such  a  miracle  overnight. 

Or  as  Halaby  put  it  in  a  press  con- 
ference in  April  of  this  year: 

Now  I  reran  rather  vividly  when  being 
appointed  by  the  President  pointing  out  that 
there  were  perils  as  well  as  prospects  In  this 
business  and  the  perils  I  was  referring 
to  were  that  each  day  then  and  now  there 
are  near  misses  in  the  air,  due  to  a  mixture 
of  visual  flight  rules  and  Instrument  flight 
rules  traflQc.  due  to  human  errors,  due  to 
the  stress  and  confusion  and  complexity  of 
our  present  network,  which  has  grown,  piece 
of  equipment  by  piece  of  equipment  over  the 
last  several  years  that  money  has  been  avail- 
able. 

One  of  Mr.  Halaby's  first  acts  after 
taking  office  was  to  respond  to  the  Presi- 
dent's requests  for  two  special  studies. 
One  of  these  defined  the  Nation's  goals 


in  aviation  over  the  next  decade.  This 
was  called  Project  Horizon. 

The  second  special  study  was  of  the 
problems  of  airspace  utilization.  This 
was  called  Project  Beacon  and  to  carry 
it  out  Mr.  Halaby  appo.ntcd  a  task  force 
of  outstanding  American  citizens  with 
long  and  distinguished  careers  in  avia- 
tion. 

The  Beacon  task  force  examined  every 
aspect  of  airspace  utilization,  and  it  had 
this  to  say  about  the  adequacy  of  the 
present  air  traffic  control  system: 

We  were  very  pleased  to  find  the  system 
being  expertly  operated  by  a  highly  skilled 
organization. 

But  the  group  found,  as  had  Members 
of  Congress.  General  Quesada.  Mr.  Hal- 
aby. and  other.':,  that  improvements  in 
the  timeworn  air  traffic  control  system 
were  badly  needed.  Historically,  im- 
provements had  been  made  as  funds 
and  manpower — always  inadequate — 
were  made  available.  The  Beacon  re  - 
port  task  force  noted  that  there  was  no 
evidence  of  a  single,  comprehensive  plan 
to  achieve  a  truly  modem  air  traffic  sys- 
tem which  could  cope  with  America's 
rapidly  growing  air  traffic  needs. 

It  predicted  that  the  general  aviation 
fleet  will  grow  to  105. OOC  airplanes  by 
1970.  and  that  general  aviation  flying 
will  account  for  65  percent  of  total  an- 
nual flying  hours. 

By  1970,  according  to  the  Beacon  re- 
port, the  scheduled  air  carriers  will  ha\'e 
nearly  doubled  their  30  billion  revenue 
passenper  miles  of  1960  to  an  estimated 
57  billion.  By  contrast,  the  number  of 
militaiT  aircraft  is  expected  to  decline 
by  approxunately  one-fourth  and  mili- 
tary flj'ing  hours  are  expected  to  decline 
from  10  to  7  million  in  the  decade  ending 
m  1970,  due  primarily  to  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  missiles. 

Overall,  the  total  inventory  of  aircraft 
based  in  the  United  States  is  expected  to 
increase  from  103,000  aircraft  in  1960  to 
124.000  in  1970.  The  same  report  ex- 
pects general  aviation  and  air  carrier 
flying  hours  to  increase  almost  80  per- 
cent while  military  flying  will  decrease  by 
36  percent,  resulting  in  a  net  increase  of 
44  percent  in  total  flying  in  1970  over 
1960. 

The  report  stressed  the  point  that  con- 
trolled traffic — that  is.  air  traffic  con- 
trolled from  the  ground  by  FAA  facilities 
such  as  towers  or  en  route  traffic  control 
centers — ■^ill  increase  about  300  percent 
in  the  same  period.  The  additional  load 
that  this  n-ill  place  on  the  Federal  air- 
ways in  tlie  future  is  obvious. 

Mr.  Halaby  established  a  group  of  ex- 
perts within  FAA,  a  system  design  team, 
who  were  detached  from  a'l  other  duties 
and  given  ihe  tafk  of  recommending  how 
to  put  the  Beacon  report  findings  into 
effect. 

The  Beacon  group  was  appointed  in 
the  same  month  that  Najeeb  Halaby  took 
office— March  of  1961.  It  delivered  its 
report  in  October.  After  reviewing  that 
report  Pre.-sident  Kennedy  in  November 
directed  Mr.  Halaby  to  "begin  at  once 
to  carry  out  those  recommendations  of 
the  report  which  you  believe  will  move 
the  airways  program  forward  rapidly  and 
efficiently." 
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The  system  design  team  set  to  work 
Implementing  Beacon  report  recommen- 
dations. The  team's  report — a  758-page 
document  titled  "Design  for  the  National 
Airspace  Utilization  System" — is  now  be- 
ing coordinated  through  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

When  this  process  is  completed  by  the 
end  of  this  summer,  FAA's  National 
Aviation  Facilities  Experimental  Center 
near  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  will  go  into  high 
gear  in  turning  Beacon  recommendations 
into  laboratory  models  of  new  and  modi- 
fied hardware.  At  the  same  time,  new 
techniques,  methods,  and  procedures  will 
also  be  wrung  out. 

According  to  the  implementation  time- 
table, the  basic  Beacon  research  and  de- 
velopment work  recommended  by  the 
team  should  be  completed  by  early  1964. 
After  that,  it  will  take  5  years  of  evolu- 
tionary implementation  for  the  Beacon 
report  recommendations  to  become  a 
full  reality. 

This  is  a  long-range  program  which 
will  for  the  first  time  provide  an  airspace 
utilization  system  capable  of  meeting  the 
increasingly  varied  demands  of  aviation 
both  now  and  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
It  will  be  a  flexible  system  which  adapts 
with  changes  in  aviation  because  the 
system  design  will  be  regularly  reviewed 
and  updated. 

The  system,  for  example,  will  be  equal- 
ly capable  of  handling  a  long-range  su- 
personic transport  plane  moving  at  per- 
haps three  times  the  speed  of  sound  at 
an  altitude  of  60,000  feet  and  a  short- 
haul  helicopter  traveling  at  low  speed 
and  low  level  from  perhaps  Washington 
to  New  York. 

This  system  also  will  provide  the  air 
traffic  controller  with  urgently  needed 
assistance.  Although  the  Beacon  report 
said  that  the  present  system  is  being  "ex- 
pertly operated  by  a  highly  skilled  or- 
ganization," the  fact  remains  that  the 
average  controller  is  under  an  increas- 
ingly heavy  burden. 

The  aim  of  the  Beacon  design  team 
was  to  transfer  many  mechanical  aspects 
of  his  duties  to  machines  and  leave  him 
free  to  exercise  his  trained  judgment. 

This  will  be  done  through  extensive 
use  of  computers  and  new  techniques  of 
information  acquisition  and  display. 
The  emphasis  of  this  system,  however, 
is  not  on  automatic  computers — the  air 
traffic  controller,  less  burdened,  will  re- 
main the  key  element  in  the  system. 

The  Project  Beacon  task  force  also 
evaluated  various  research  and  develop- 
ment projects  launched  by  the  previous 
administration  and  then  in  progress  at 
FAA's  National  Aviation  Facilities  Ex- 
perimental Center. 

One  example  is  what  is  known  as 
DPC — for  data  processing  central.  DPC 
was  a  computer-centered,  largely  auto- 
mated air  traffic  system.  The  emphasis 
in  this  system  fell  on  advanced  com- 
puter capabilities  more  than  on  the  tra- 
ditional air  controller-pilot  relationship 
built  around  radio  and  radar  communi- 
cations. 

As  the  prototype  for  a  complete  new 
control  system,  DPC  encountered  many 
difficulties.  It  is  a  fact  of  life  in  the 
research  and  development  business  that 
the  good  ideas  do  not  all  work  out  as 


planned.  At  any  rate,  the  Beacon  team 
urged  tha:  the  future  control  system  be 
reoriented  to  make  the  controller — 
rather  than  DPC  automatic  computer 
systems — the  key  element. 

DPC  did,  however,  achieve  several 
things.  It  developed  a  tremendous 
amount  of  basic  knowledge  about  the 
application  of  computer  technology  to 
the  problems  of  air  traffic.  Under  the 
DPC  protjfam,  FAA  undertook  the  most 
extensive  study  ever  made  of  all  facets 
of  air  traffic,  including  en  route  and 
terminal  ilight  operations,  data  acquisi- 
tion, processing  and  display,  weather, 
navigation,  and  communications  facili- 
ties and  services,  airport  activities,  and 
such  human  factors  in  the  system  as  the 
workloads  of  control  tower  and  air  con- 
trol technicians.  These  are  what  might 
be  considered  very  real  but  intangible 
products  of  the  DPC  program. 

In  addition,  hardware  and  techniques 
developed  or  studied  within  the  frame- 
work of  DPC's  programing  were  found 
adaptable  to  the  Beacon  system.  For 
example,  the  Beacon  report  noted: 

Much  of  the  development  work  In  the 
data  proce..sing  central  project  will  be  di- 
rectly applicable  to  our  recommended  sys- 
tem. In  particular,  work  on  radar  displays 
and  terminal  area  flow  control  and  sequenc- 
ing will  be  extremely  valuable. 

The  total  cost  of  the  DPC  program  was 
some  $50  million.  A  fraction  of  this 
amount  actually  went  into  the  computer 
hardware  itself.  The  rest  bought  the 
vast  quantity  of  data,  materiel,  and  ex- 
perience upon  which  the  Beacon  system 
is  being  b'oilt. 

But  $50  million  is  a  lot  of  money  and 
it  may  be  that  the  cost  exceeded  the 
benefits.  This  is  the  way  with  research 
and  development. 

But  if  the  system  envisioned  by  the 
Beacon  report  will  take  5  years,  it  does 
not  mean  .nterim  steps  cannot  be  taken. 
The  FAA  has  been  busy  on  a  number  of 
short-term  projects. 

Among  these  are  a  new  and  expanded 
terminal  radar  service  to  handle  the 
mixing  of  aircraft  operating  under  VFR 
and  IFR  rules,  which  has  been  initiated 
as  a  voluntary  program  at  the  Atlanta 
Airport  traffic  control  tower.  This  may 
be  expanded  to  other  high  activity  termi- 
nal locations  later. 

Participating  pilots  will  receive  radar 
separation,  radar  vectoring,  and.  if  land- 
ing at  Atlanta  Airport,  sequencing  serv- 
ice for  landing.  The  service  follows  a 
major  Beacon  recommendation  for  the 
separation  of  controlled  and  uncon- 
trolled aircraft  around  airport  terminals. 

Another  recent  development  of  far- 
reaching  significance  has  been  agree- 
ment on  joint  use  by  FAA  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  of  three  carefully 
selected  US.  Air  Force  SAGE  direction 
centers  for  conducting  air  traffic  control 
and  air  de::ense  operations.  The  centers 
are  at  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  and  Minot  and 
Grand  Forks.  N.  Dak.  Use  of  these 
SAGE  centers  will  help  FAA  serve  an 
area  that  had  not  been  adequately  cov- 
ered by  existing  FAA  radar  without 
duplicatins;  existing  Government  facil- 
ities and  equipment. 

A  third  short-term  project  of  immedi- 
ate utility  has   been  introduction  of  a 


pilot-to-forecaster  weather  service.  This 
was  inaugurated  by  FAA  a  year  ago  on 
a  test  basis  and  has  proven  highly  popu- 
lar with  all  classes  of  pilots.  It  is  pres- 
ently operational  at  Washington,  DC. 
and  Kansas  City  and  a  third  unit  will  be 
introduced  shortly  at  Los  Angeles. 

These  units  enable  airborne  pilots  en- 
countering unexpected  weather  condi- 
tions to  call  a  certain  frequency  and 
speak  directly  to  a  qualified  meteorol- 
ogist about  weather  conditions  in  his 
area.  The  lives  of  several  pilots  may 
have  been  saved  by  this  service  already. 

Backing  up  such  improvements  in  the 
existing  air  traffic  system,  as  well  as  the 
longer-term  Beacon  approach,  is  con- 
tinuing work  in  the  field  of  air  traffic 
simulation.  At  FAA's  Atlantic  City,  N.J., 
test  center,  what  amount  to  real  life  air 
traffic  situations  are  set  up  and  run  in 
simulation  laboratories.  Pilots  sit  at 
control  consoles  in  a  large  room  and 
fly  their  aircraft  according  to  scripts  sup- 
plied to  them.  Their  planes  appear  on 
radar  presentations  in  a  dummy  air 
traffic  control  center  next  door.  Up  to 
60  planes  can  be  flown  in  a  single  simu- 
lated problem. 

The  simulators,  busy  day  after  day 
through  the  year,  test-run  air  traffic  con- 
trol problems  and  procedures,  check  out 
proposed  techniques  and  route  struc- 
tures. Requests  come  into  FAA  from 
throughout  the  Nation  and  the  world 
for  air  traffic  control  simulator  services. 
Using  one  of  its  three  simulators,  FAA 
has  helped  establish  safe  flight  traffic 
patterns  from  Berlin  to  San  Diego  to 
Alaska. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  traffic 
problem  at  the  simulators  them.selves 
now.  They  are  booked  solid  with  prob- 
lems and  requirements  for  the  next  2 
years. 

Meanwhile,  as  improvements  to  the  air 
traffic  system  are  being  introduced,  ex- 
tensive nuts-and-bolts  research  and  de- 
velopment work  is  being  carried  out  by 
FAA. 

In  one  very  promising  program,  FAA 
Is  developing  arresting  gear  equipment 
for  aircraft  up  to  and  including  fully 
loaded  modern  jet  liners.  The  arresting 
gear  concept  traces,  of  course,  to  Navy 
carrier  operations.  During  recent  years, 
such  equipment  has  been  installed  at  an 
increasing  number  of  Air  Force  and  Navy 
land  bases  as  a  safety  device  in  opera- 
tion of  modern  jet  flghters. 

FAA's  aim  is  development  of  equip- 
ment to  halt  airliners  that  weigh  about 
six  times  as  much  as  military  jet  fighters. 
This  equipment  must  be  capable  of 
smooth  operation,  rather  than  the  fam- 
iliar abrupt  landing  stops  of  aircraft 
carrier  flying. 

The  Agency  also  is  engaged  in  research 
and  development  work  on  a  number  of 
other  projects,  Involving  such  equipment 
as  runway  and  approach  lighting  and 
electronic  landing  systems.  The  visual 
approach  slope  indicator  light  system 
now  being  installed  at  airports  is  a  good 
example  of  the  work  produced  at  At- 
lantic City. 

Another  very  important  research  and 
development  project  is  aimed  at  develop- 
ing airborne  hardware  to  aid  In  the  pre- 
vention of  midair  collisions.     The  fact 
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is,  effective  air  traffic  control  is  probably 
the  best  Insurance  against  midair  col- 
lisions. 

But  an  electron  c  safety  device  to  help 
prevent  such  accidents  would  add  a  sig- 
nificant safety  factor.  Throughout  the 
world,  government  and  industry  efforts 
have  been  expended  to  this  end  for  many 
years. 

FAA  in  recent  y.^ars  has  been  conduct- 
ing a  program  w.th  a  whole  family  of 
industrial  contractors  to  develop  two 
types  of  equipment.  First  is  a  computer- 
based,  sophisticated  collision  avoidance 
system  to  detect  aircraft,  evaluate  the 
collision  threat,  end  determine  the  col- 
lision-evading meneuver  to  be  executed 
by  human  or  automatic  pilot. 

Second  is  the  less  complex  pilot  warn- 
ing instrument  t)  alert  a  pilot  to  air- 
craft at  the  same  altitude  and  provide 
bearing  and  range  information.  In  this 
ca.se,  the  pilot  would  decide  on  his  own 
what  evasive  action  to  take. 

A  collateral  efTcrt  toward  lessening  the 
danger  of  midair  collisions  has  seen  ex- 
tensive work  with  high  visibility  paints, 
lights,  and  other  devices  to  make  air- 
craft easier  to  pi:k  out  against  a  broad 
variety  of  backgrounds  and  in  differing 
conditions  of  visibility. 

This  program  s  likely  to  bring  forth 
new  accident  pre/ention  lighting  stand- 
ards for  airplaaes.  It  has  already 
brought  major  advances  in  the  develop- 
ment of  con.^picuous  paints. 

In  a  recent  session  for  hundreds  of 
aviation  experts  here  in  Washington 
FAA  held  a  2-day  symposium  on  the 
problem  of  midair  collisions  and  what  is 
being  done  about  them.  This  success- 
ful attempt  to  cf.ll  the  attention  of  in- 
dustry and  the  public  to  the  problem  of 
midair  collision  i:  in  curious  contrast  to 
the  charge  that  FAA  is  suppressing  in- 
formation in  this  irea. 

How  great  is  the  danger?  Statistics 
for  the  calendar  year  1961  show  that 
there  were  21  mi'lair  collisions  reported 
to  FAA,  compared  with  24  such  acci- 
dents in  1960.  There  have  been  seven 
so  far  in  1962.  There  were  no  midair 
collisions  in  1961  or  1962  involving  air- 
liners. Midaii-  collisions  in  1961  took  a 
total  of  21  lives,  and  in  1962,  16  lives 
have  been  lost  so  far. 

Ttx'o  of  these  accidents  in  1961  in- 
volved military  aircraft;  all  the  others 
were  general  a/iation  aircraft.  The 
same  figures  appl;'  to  the  accidents  so  far 
in  1962— two  of  them  involving  military 
aircraft  and  the  rest  involving  general 
aviation  planes. 

In  all,  midair  collisions  for  the  pa.st 
several  years  ha/e  averaged  less  than 
six-tenths  of  1  percent  of  all  US.  civil 
aviation  accidents. 

The  number  o"  midair  Incidents  re- 
ported to  FAA  in  fiscal  1962  was  549. 
Each  one  was  in\  estigated  by  FAA  field 
inspectors.  Seventy  percent  of  them 
were  evaluated  as  "no  hazard."  It  was 
found  that  many  pilots  were  submitting 
near-miss  reports  when,  in  fact,  no  near- 
miss  had  taken  place  as  defined  by  civil 
air  regulations. 

Analysis  of  reports  showed  tliat  air 
traffic  controlled  errors  accounted  for  9 
percent  of  the  neiir-misses.  By  compari- 
son, in  15  percent  of  the  cases  pilots  were 


not  taking  advantage  of  available  radtu- 
assistance. 

In  most  eases,  it  appears  that  most 
of  the  near-miss  incidents  occurred  when 
one  aircraft  was  operating  under  instru- 
ment flight  rules  and  the  other  under 
vi.sual  fight  rules.  ThLs  type  of  IFR- 
VFR  intermixing  would  be  largely 
eliminated  under  the  Project  Beacon 
recommendations. 

Establishment  of  the  extent  of  the 
near-miss  problem  depends  ultimately  on 
the  reports  of  the  pilots  directly  involved. 

FAA  officials  felt,  however,  that  some 
pilots  might  be  failing  to  report  near- 
miss  incidents  for  fear  that  action  might 
be  taken  against  them  for  infractions  of 
civil  air  regulations.  The  Agency  there- 
fore contracted  with  the  nonprofit  Flight 
Safety  Foundation  to  undertake  Project 
SCAN,  an  independent  study  of  airborne 
incidents  in  which  pilots  could  make 
anonymous  reports.  This  must  be  the 
Fccret  report  you  have  heard  about. 
FAA  is  underwriting  it. 

That  program  began  in  July  of  1961 
and  was  completed  at  the  end  of  this 
past  June.  Interim  reports  have  been 
furnished  to  FAA.  and  a  final  report  will 
be  submitted  by  the  end  of  this  month. 

An  important  distinction  should  be 
made  between  FAA's  own  statistics  on 
such  incidents,  which  require  full  and 
complete  reporting  on  the  part  of  both 
pilots,  and  SCAN  figures,  which  cannot 
be  followed  up  and  corroborated. 

The  difference  between  the  two  might 
be  compared  to  the  legal  distinction  be- 
tween hearsay  and  eyewitness  testimony. 
I  think  it  can  be  expected  that  SCAN 
statistics,  unqualified  as  they  are.  will 
prove  higher  than  FAA's  own  statistics, 
and  this  is  consistent  with  the  reason 
that  FAA  undertook  the  study  in  the 
first  place.  But  it  seems  clear  that  these 
figures  ought  to  be  viewed  as  indicative, 
rather  than  definitive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  subject  of  aviation 
today  is,  as  you  all  know,  a  complex  one. 
But  It  is  clear  that  there  is  involved  in 
flying  a  substantially  smaller  risk,  in- 
deed, than  there  is  in  driving  your  car. 
This  risk  is  one  which  most  of  us  accept 
as  a  normal  one.  Yet  none  of  us  would 
agree  that  this  level  of  safety  is  one  with 
which  we  are  satisfied. 

The  question  then  becomes.  What  is 
being  done  to  improve  air  safety?  My 
investigations  have  shown  that  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency — charged  as  it 
is  with  assuring  the  safety  of  the  flying 
public — is  doing  a  great  deal  to  hasten 
us  toward  a  national  airspace  utilization 
system  which  avails  itself  of  the  scien- 
tific, engineering,  and  technological  ge- 
nius so  long  abundant  in  this  country 
but  inadequately  used  for  this  purpose 
in  the  past. 

Tlie  PAA  is  not  alone  in  this  effort. 
All  phases  of  aviation  are  devoted  to  im- 
proving safety,  and  their  goal  is  nothing 
short  of  a  perfect  record.  While  they 
may  fall  short  of  perfection,  I  think  they 
have  the  promise  of  coming  very  close. 
And  I  think  their  efforts  and  accom- 
plishments should  instill  confidence 
here  and  throughout  the  Nation  in  the 
safety  and  eflRciency  of  our  American 
aviation  system. 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  the  gentleman  in  tribute  and 
what  I  believe  to  be  appropriate  com- 
ments in  reference  to  the  public  service 
and  record  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency.  Mr.  Halaby. 

Of  course  we  know  that  an  agency  of 
this  kind,  with  more  than  30  000  em- 
ployees, dir(>cting  this  part  of  the  trans- 
portation of  the  country,  has  a  tre- 
mendous job  in  many  fields.  He  has  the 
responsibility  of  organizing  the  program 
and  helping  to  carry  out  the  policies 
which  the  Congress  has  determined.  In 
the  administration  of  it  he  has  various 
fields  that  £.re  necessarv'  in  order  for  the 
aviation  industry  to  operate  from  the 
time  they  so  on  board,  and  even  be- 
fore, until  they  are  in  the  air,  and  those 
employees  v.ho  are  responsible  for  it,  not 
(..-'ly  those  in  the  cockpit  but  those  of 
equal  importance  who  sit  in  the  tower 
and  direct  the  traffic,  as  well  as  many 
other  impoi-tant  responsibilities  that  go 
with  the  very,  very  important  position 
of  this  kind  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

In  my  judgment,  after  observing  the 
administration  of  this  tremendous 
Agency  by  Mr.  Halaby.  he  is  highly  ca- 
pable, he  ha?  shown  a  disposition  to  be 
fair,  and  t:-ies  to  give  consideration  to 
the  numerous  problems  that  arise. 

He  tries  to  be  judicial  in  his  determi- 
nations. And  I  think  he  deserves  the 
accolade  that  is  being  given  him  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi this  afternoon. 

May  I  say  further  that  the  Congress 
has  had  brought  to  its  attention  the 
many  developments  in  research  and  de- 
velopment and  of  scientists,  and  those 
involved  in  transportation  problems  over 
the  last  several  years.  This  Congress 
revised  completely  what  was  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act  in  1958  and  is  now  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  so  well  knows,  be- 
cause he  participated  in  the  revision  of 
this  necessary  program. 

It  so  happened  that  due  to  the  fact  we 
have  progressed  in  the  field,  it  has  be- 
come necessary  through  some  tragic  ac- 
cidents that  were  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people  to  consider 
the  safety  problem  which  becomes  para- 
mount in  this  program.  The  Congress 
has  authorized  and  appropriate!  many 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  order 
to  provide  safety  for  the  American  peo- 
ple. ^ 

Mr  Speaker,  these  scientific  develop- 
ments brouf:ht  new  devices,  and  the  em- 
ployees of  this  great  Agency  had  to 
effe-ctuat.e  this  operation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  recognize  that  with 
the  jet  age  it  is  also  necessary  for  still 
newer  devices  to  be  installed.  I  know 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  with  its 
tj?chnicians  and  dedicated  people  are  en- 
deavoring to  put  into  effect  the  kind  of 
devices  that  are  necessary  to  guarantee 
or  to  assure  the  greatest  possible  safety. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  anyone — any 
Member  of  Congress  or  anyone  else — 
because  he  might  have  some  interest  in 
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a  particular  selfish  problem  in  a  locality, 
even  if  it  is  in  my  own  district — in  the 
Fourth  District  of  Arkansas — or  my 
hometown,  or  the  hometown  of  txie 
gentleman  now  occupying  the  well  of  the 
House,  or  any  other  community,  take  a 
position  that  their  given  problem  is  para- 
mount and  is  more  important  than  the 
overall  problem  affecting  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  know  that  in  effec- 
tuating the  new  programs  of  the  utili- 
zation to  the  fullest  extent  of  radar  it 
becomes  necessary  to  revise  these  pro- 
grams. I  hope  that  there  is  no  one  who 
will  take  the  position  that  these  new 
effective  instruments  cannot  be  fully  de- 
veloped and  utilized  for  the  benefit  of 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  compliment  our 
Administrator  in  his  efforts  in  revising 
the  nationwide  programs  in  order  to 
bring  about  the  fullest  utilization  of  such 
devices  that  have  been  developed  and 
which  will  guarantee  the  safety  of  the 
li\'es  of  the  American  people.  I  think 
the  American  public  is  entitled  to  de- 
mand that  kind  of  administration  which 
I  feel  this  man  is  giving. 

We  all  make  mistakes.  It  is  human 
to  err.  I  am  sure  he  has  made  some 
mistakes,  but  I  am  impressed  with  his 
sincerity  and  honest  efforts  to  serve  in 
this  tremendous  capacity.  I  think  he 
is  generally  doing  a  good  job  with  a  very 
difDcult  task. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  T 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  Join  with  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  in  his  commendation 
of  the  distinguished  and  proven  success- 
ful record  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency.  Mr.  Halaby. 
It  so  happens  that  I  was  close  enough  to 
some  of  the  decisions  of  his  predecessor 
to  appreciate  the  scope,  the  size,  said  the 
seriousness  of  the  job.  I  have  seen  a 
number  of  decisions — most  difficult  de- 
cisions— that  Mr.  Halaby  has  had  to 
make.  I  commend  him  for  every  one  of 
them  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge, 
and  I  am  happy  to  join  especially  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Williams]  in  this  commen- 
dation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. Since  the  gentleman  mentioned 
Mr.  Halaby's  predecessor.  General  Que- 
sada,  permit  me  to  say  that  in  my  opin- 
ion we  have  been  most  fortunate  in  the 
appointments  that  have  been  made  by 
our  Presidents  to  this  Agency.  Thus  far 
there  have  been  two  Agency  heads,  Gen- 
eral Quesada.  and  following  him.  Mr. 
Halaby.  In  my  opinion  both  of  these 
gentlemen  were  of  the  highest  type  pub- 
lic servants. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  WILUAMS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  t)ie  gentlemat^  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  too 
wovild  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  for  taking  this  time  In 
exploring  UUs  subject  in  which  I  have 


been  interested  for  some  time  and  say- 
ing some  things  that  need  to  be  said. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  the  employees  whom 
I  have  met  around  the  country  in  for- 
merly the  CAA  and  now  the  FAA — I  feel 
that  they  are  dedicated  public  servants 
and  are  doing  their  job  even  under  some 
conditions  that  are  rather  difficult.  For 
instance,  one  can  fly  to  tht-  airport  in 
Chicago  or  any  other  large  city,  and 
sometimes  I  wonder  as  I  have  talked 
back  and  forth  to  the  tower,  how  they 
can  keep  their  balance  and  their  sense 
and  keep  this  traffic  moving.  There  is 
a  tremendous  responsibility  which  is 
placed  upon  these  people  in  the  towers. 
Of  course,  there  are  many  other  people 
who  have  similar  responsibilities.  I  think 
the  employees  of  the  airlines  deserve  the 
same  credit.  For  Instance,  last  week  I 
was  taking  off  on  a  trip  from  Baltimore 
and  the  instriunents  on  the  hydraulic 
system  of  the  jet  were  not  working.  They 
replaced  them.  The  system  still  did  not 
work.  So.  2  hours  later  we  took  off  be- 
cause the  pilot  and  the  crew  on  the  ship, 
as  well  as  the  ground  crew,  took  precau- 
tion to  see  that  the  passengers  would 
get  to  the:r  destination  properly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  points  up,  as 
a  licensed  pilot,  a  fact  which  I  would  like 
to  say:  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  appre- 
ciate people  of  the  experience  such  as 
that  possessed  by  Administrator  Halaby. 
It  points  up  the  wisdom  in  the  proper 
people  bemg  appointed  to  position.*?  of 
admlnlstr;ttion  who  have  had  the  experi- 
ence and  know  what  to  do 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  for  yielding  to  me  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. Like  the  gentleman,  I  have  been 
an  active  pilot  for  some  21  years  and  I 
can  say  without  fear  of  .successful  con- 
tradiction that  the  services  rendered  to 
the  aviation  community  by  the  flight 
service  stations,  the  tower  personnel  and 
other  personnel  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  are  of  the  very  highest  quality. 
I  have  heard  many,  many  compliments 
and  very  few  criticisms  by  pilots  of  the 
way  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  is  being 
administered. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  the  gentleman  in  the 
well,  Mr.  Williams,  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  excellent  job  that  our  FAA  Ad- 
ministrator, Mr.  Halaby,  is  doing.  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  on  taking  this 
time  to  call  attention  to  the  fine  work 
Mr.  Halaby  is  doing.  I  think  we  here  in 
Congress  are  extremely  fortunate  in 
having  on  the  committee  that  works 
with  the  FAA  as  closely  as  it  does,  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  KoreiKn 
Commerce,  men  like  the  KeiUlemun  from 
Mississippi.  Mr.  Williams,  a  pilot  him- 
self, who  understands  the  problein.s  of 
the  aviation  Industry,  nnd  who  has  done 
such  a  ni-eat  Job  In  tryinn  to  chart  a 
course  for  Uve  FAA  thi-ounh  the  lepisla- 
tlve  pi'octvss,  and  the  Kentleiniin  irom 
Arkansas  I  Mr,  Harris!  who  .sptike  a 
moment  bro,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 


mittee. Both  these  men  have  done  a 
tremendously  impressive  job  in  behalf 
not  only  of  the  American  people  but  of 
the  aviation  industry  itself,  which  is  so 
very  important  to  us. 

I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  share  this 
time  with  him. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
LiBONATi*.  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Williams!  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Williams]  may 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  wvs  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
fortunate  to  have  men  of  Mr.  Halaby's 
character  and  ability  at  the  head  of  this 
very  important  agency.  The  jet  age  has 
indeed  brought  vastly  new  problems  to 
many  communities  of  America.  Includ- 
ing my  own  congressional  district  which 
lies  in  the  shadow  of  OHare  Field,  where 
we  have  1.100  flights  daily  in  and  out. 

I  have  discussed  the  problems  which 
jet  operations  have  created  for  the  peo- 
ple of  my  district  with  Mr.  Halaby  at 
great  length,  and  I  can  honestly  say  that 
I  have  seldom  found  In  Government  a 
man  who  is  more  sincere  In  wanting  to 
resolve  these  problems  But,  as  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  so  appro- 
priately stated,  he  does  that  witlioiu  in 
any  way  jeopardizing  the  safety  stand- 
ards of  aviation.  I  think  Mr.  Halaby 
has  certainly  conveyed  to  the  American 
people  the  depth  of  his  sincerity  in  try- 
ing to  deal  with  these  problems,  and  we 
may  all  be  proud,  as  Americans,  Irre- 
spective of  our  political  affiliations,  of 
having  a  man  like  Mr,  Halaby  in  tins 
oflBce,  willing  to  accept  this  tremendously 
difficult  job,  who  is  trying  to  run  this 
Agency  in  a  manner  that  will  be  a  credit 
to  the  Government  and  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

So  I  join  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Williams)  In  congratulat- 
ing Mr.  Hahiby  on  the  outstanding  job 
he  is  doing, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Illinois  who  is  also  a  licensed 
and  active  pilot  and  who  has  many  times 
given  evidence  of  his  tremendous  inter- 
est in  air  safety  and  in  the  air  traivspor- 
tation  system, 

Mr,  JARMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr,  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
listened  carefully  to  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mi.sslssippi  iMr  Wil- 
liams I  and  I  would  like  to  associate  my- 
self with  his  tribute  to  Na.ieeb  F,  Halaby, 
For  several  years  I  have  served  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation  and 
Aeronuuties  of  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Ci)mmillee,  In  that 
rapaoUy  1  liave  hft<i  an  opportunity  to 
obsti\t>  Mr  Hulaby's  work  as  Adminis- 
trator of  Uu>   Fedeiul   Aviation  Agency. 

It  l.s  my  considered  judKinent  that  Mr 
Ualalu    l.s  lui  able,  dedicated  public  of- 
ilclal      Our  Nation  Is  fortunate  to  have 
a  mat.  of  Mr   Halaby's  talents  leave  pri- 
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vate  business  interests  to  shoulder  the 
heavy  and  derianding  responsibilities 
of  his  present  iwsltion.  Mr.  Halaby  is 
making  a  real  contribution  to  the  tre- 
mendously impcrtant  task  of  improving 
our  air  transpcrtatlon  system.  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  pay  him 
tribute. 


PERSONAI,  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  BERRY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  coivient  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  IMr.  Cunningham]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEFl  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUNNIN'^HAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
received  unanin  ous  consent  to  be  absent 
from  the  House  on  Monday,  August  27, 
because  of  official  business  m  my  district. 
I  was.  therefore .  not,  recorded  on  three 
rollcall  votes  on  that  date.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  nave  voted  "yea'  on  each 
of  the  foUowinr  bills:  Rollcall  No.  202, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  29  proposing  an 
amendment  to  t  le  US  Constitution  out- 
lawing payment  of  poll  or  other  tax  as 
qualification  foi  voting  In  Federal  elec- 
tions; rollcall  Nd  203,  Hou.se  Resolution 
769,  providing  for  concurring  in  Senate 
amendments  to  H.R  11040.  to  provide  for 
the  establishment,  o^vnership,  oi>eratlon. 
and  regulation  of  a  communications 
satellite  system,  and  rollcall  No  204,  H  R. 
12628,  to  provide  additional  funds  under 
section  202' a'  4)  of  the  Housing:  Act  of 
1959.  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949,  to  provide  low  and  moderate  cost 
housing,  both  urban  and  rural,  for  the 
elderly.  Althoui?h  I  was  paired  on  these 
bills  I  did  want  the  Record  to  show  that 
I  fully  support  he  three  legislative  bills 
listed  above. 


PRIEST  WAGES  WAR  ON  MIGRANTS' 
POVERTY 

Mr,  BERRY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  conicnt  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  ir-Ir.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remaiks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tliere 
objection  to  tlic  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Daicota? 

There  was  nc  objection 

Mr  DERWLWSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  we 
are  naturally  preoccupied  with  the  effects 
of  Government  programs  and  we  i-un  the 
danger  of  forgetting  that  individuals, 
chanties,  and  :hurch  groups  can  effec- 
tiviiy  meet  tin  ir  obligations  and  prob- 
lems at  the  local  level.  One  of  the  mat- 
ters which  has  concerned  the  Congress 
aiid  administrative  agencies  but  which 
cannot  be  elTectively  resolved  is  Uie  cor- 
rection of  CO) editions  facing  migrant 
farmworkers  ir  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. On  Sunday,  Auuust  19,  1962,  the 
Chicago  Ti*lbu;^e  publushiHt  o  story  de- 
picting the  rfTcrts  of  the  Reverend  Fidel 
Rodrlgurn  to  neet  the  pi"oblemv«i  facing 
chtldiTn  of  mljrant  workers  in  the  Chi- 
cago Heights  RiTO  of  my  district. 


I  feel  that  the  story  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  true  Christian  charity  and  is 
a  good  lesson  in  the  imaginative  leader- 
ship and  local  responsibility  that  is 
needed  in  this  field,  I  insert  the  article 
at  this  point. 
Priest  Wages  War  on  Migrants'  Povektt 

WhUe  lawmakers  debate  about  the  living 
conditions  that  Spanish-speaking  migrant 
workers  face  In  this  country  the  Reverend 
Fidel  Rodriguez,  priest  at  St  Casimlr's 
Church.  283  East  14th  Street.  Chicago 
Heights,  is  waging  his  own  quiet  war  against 
those  conditions 

He  and  his  staff  are  attacking  the  lack  of 
training  and  education  that  have  barred  the 
workers  and  their  families  from  economic 
and  social  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  rest  of 
the  US   citizens. 

For  4  years  now  a  4-week  summer  pro- 
gram has  been  offered  free  of  charge  to  the 
children  of  Spanish-speaking  families.  The 
program,  earned  out  in  the  classrooms  of 
St  Joseph  School.  267  East  15th  Street.  Chi- 
cago Heights,  serves  children  who  are  p>er- 
manent  area  residents  and  others  who  mi- 
grate   annually   from  southern   Texas. 

FIGHTS   AGAINST    POVERTY 

F.ither  Rodriguez,  director  of  the  summer 
srJioul  is  a  quiet  man  with  hints  of  gray  In 
his  hair  He  Is  a  veteran  fighter  against 
the  poverty  that  comes  from  deficient  edu- 
cation 

He  came  to  Chicago  from  Spain  11  years 
ago  to  teach  in  St  Rita  High  School,  6310 
South  Claremonl  Avenue,  and  was  disturbed 
by  the  conditions  in  which  many  Americans 
of   Pvierto  Rican  and  Mexican  descent   were 

l!\  illg 

•  I  saw  many  Spanish-speaking  people  "  l.c 
said,  "who  were  not  being  taken  rare  cf 
although  they  needed  care  I  fell  called 
to  help  them." 

.■^TARTKD  AT  HOLY    NAME 

Once  [HTnilsslun  was  granted  him.  Father 
Ri)drigiie/  began  a  program  at  Holy  Name 
Cathedr.il,  730  North  Wabash  Avenue,  for 
social  and  religlovis  education  of  the  Span- 
ish-speaking community  In  the  area.  He 
spent  18  inunths  there,  moving  afterwards 
to  St  Jarlaths  Church,  1725  Jackson  Boule- 
vard,  where  he  began  a  similar  program. 

Whoa  he  came  to  St  Casimlr's  Church.  It 
was  tlie  same  story  The  local  fieldworkers, 
most  of  them  Mexican-Amercans,  had  little 
hope  of  finding  Jobs  good  enough  to  support 
adequate  living  conditions.  They  had  no 
training  to  offer 

Living  in  poor  housing  on  the  edge  of  the 
conimunlty,  they  kej^t  largely  to  themselves, 
and  C5^caped  the  attention  of  most  local 
persons 

The  first  help  for  these  people  cnme  when 
services  were  begun  in  Spanish  at  St.  Casi- 
mlr's Church,  so  the  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies would  have  a  home  parish.  Classes  for 
adults,  dealing  with  social  and  political 
problems,  were  also  becun.  Their  piu^pose: 
to  incorporate  the  families  into  the  com- 
munity. 

NUNS  GAVE  Hf  LPlNG  HANDS 

Then  the  summer  school  was  begun  It 
was  held  in  St  Ji)sei)h  School,  and  staffed 
by  Franciscaii  nuns  from  St  Joseph's  parish, 
seminarians    and  Ick-uI  vulunteers 

The  prok-Tnin  wa.s  de8li;ned  to  ,'tnke  l.nrd 
at  rlaRsr(Him  difficulties  for  Spaninh-speakinv 
rhlUireii  almost  all  of  whom  »p<^ke  Kn^lish 
well  but  many  of  whom  were  behind  their 
peers  m  reading  ability 

(Mu-r  »vuh  Ktvulent.H  fall  behind  Ftithei 
RiHtriKtiri!  explulnixt  their  nrtturnl  intelli- 
Bencr  l»  hiuidUapped  and  VJtey  find  U 
incrcnwlnply  hard  Ui  inA»ter  nwinnment* 
Thm  sltvmtloii  rnvmen  many  rhlldrt>M  to  dn^p 
out  (\f  m-hool,  either  l>rcnviiir  they  lo»t 
Intrrrot.  or  Ixfoaune  thry  ferl  dlxgrncrd  in  n 
cliww  with  younsT  children 


INTERRUPTIONS  HARM  READING 

The  reading  problem  Is  caused  by  lack  of 
reading  maxerial  in  the  home,  and  interrup- 
tions in  the  school  year  when  many  of  the 
children  migrate  to  and  from  Texas. 

If  the  children  leave  school,  they  become 
another  generation  of  workers  who  mtist 
seek  Jobs  that  require  little  training — and 
offer  little  in  return.  Father  Rodriguez  said. 

Summer  school  pupils  are  also  learning 
the  rules  of  health — from  two  white  mice. 
Pixie  eats  a  well-balanced  diet  and  Jtimps 
impislily  a."ound  in  the  ca^e.  Dixie  is  fed 
soft  drinkf;  and  cookies,  and  lies  quietly, 
looking  sad 

THEY  ALL  PITCH  IN 

Each  noon,  after  the  3-hour  schoolday  has 
ended,  several  of  the  children  man  brooms 
and  dry  mops,  to  leave  everything  as  clean 
as  It  was  when  they  came  that  morning. 

"Lf  we  cf;n  teach  them  good  English  and 
the  American  way  of  life,  we  have  accom- 
plished our  purpose,"  said  Father  R'odriguez. 

The  summer  school,  run  without  a  budget 
allotment  Irom  the  parish,  is  paid  in  part 
by  Caballeros  Guadalupanos  and  Damas 
Guadalupanas,  social  groups  for  Spanish- 
speaking  nien  and  wom.en  In  the  parish 
The  remalLder  is  taken  frsm  parish  fund- 
raising  projects  and  Catholic  charities 


FEDERAL  AVIATION  AGENCY 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimou.  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  !Mr  Gonzalez!  may  extend 
his  remarls  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  induce  extraneous  matter 

The  SFF;AKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
obuction  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkfinsas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GONZALEZ  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Washington  Post  this  week  there  was 
carried  a  rather  lengthy  review  of  Mr 
Paul  Jacobs  book  "Dead  Horse  and  the 
Featherblid  "  published  by  the  Center 
for  the  Sti.dy  of  Democratic  Institutions. 
The  i-epor.  on  this  book  was  interesting, 
for  It  appears  to  be  an  interesting  and 
controversial  book.  You  will  recall  that 
the  book  deals  with  a  description  of  some 
of  the  conflicts  and  problems  that  plague 
our  society  as  a  result  of  some  of  our 
technolog  cal  advances. 

In  discussing  the  details  of  some  of 
these  controversies.  Mr.  Jacobs  makes 
the  statenent  that  it  has  been  difficult 
getting  at  the  truth  of  some  of  the  con- 
troversy centered  in  airline  industries  be- 
cause the  position  adopted  by  airplane 
manufact arcrs.  airlines,  and  unions  are 
biased  by  economics,  and  those  taken  by 
the  FAA.  CAB.  and  other  Government 
agencies  by  politics. 

This  statement  interested  me.  of 
cour.se,  for  I  have  felt  in  these  recent 
weeks  as  though  I  might  be  one  alone 
in  having  the  temerity  to  suggest  that 
some  of  t  le  decisions  of  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Agency  were  dictated  by  political 
considerations  rather  than  technical  re- 
qulremenus  it  is  a  comfort  to  know  that 
someone  ijesides  myself  has  mqulrt-^  into 
these  muUeis  and  has  found  evidence  of 
politlcul  motivations  rest|ini!  behind  the 
facade  oi  itH'hnoloBlcal  Jai^tion  ert>cted 
by  FAA  .'  dminlstrator  Nojeeb  Halaby  to 
obsctiiT  s  >ino  of  his  decisions. 

It  happens  that  Uierr  is  some  evidence 
available  that  supuests  somcthlnd  loss 
thaj\  a  fine  impartiality  of  mind  when 
It  ctjmt^s  to  making  decisions  RfToctlnR 
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our  airlines,  their  employees,  and  the 
suppliers  of  their  manufactured  equip- 
ment. I  think  Mr.  Jacobs  is  quite  cor- 
rect on  this  and  I  may  have  some  ma- 
terials bearing  on  this  which  he  has  not 
seen.  For  instance,  very  serious  ques- 
tions exist  as  to  why  Mr.  Halaby  on  Feb- 
ruary 21  of  this  year  gave  approval  to  a 
certain  international  airline  for  use  of 
Doppler  Radar  Cockpit  Navigation  over 
certain  North  Atlantic  routes.  The  Dop- 
pler radar  device  is  a  piece  of  naviga- 
tional equipment  into  which  various 
data  concerning  speeds,  wind  direction, 
and  so  forth  can  be  fed  and  which  then 
is  supposed  to  provide  the  pilot  his  pre- 
cise track  over  the  ground  or  sea  and 
compute  his  exact  ground  speed. 

It  is  an  elaborate  and  ambitious  piece 
of  equipment  produced  by  one  of  our 
large  manufacturing  corporations.  The 
only  trouble  with  it  is  that  it  simply  has 
not  lived  up  to  its  billing.  It  cannot 
provide  the  reliable  service  that  an  FAA 
study  and  inspecting  team  claim  for  it. 
Before  Mr.  Halaby  issued  his  authoriza- 
tion to  this  airline  to  permit  its  pilots 
to  use  this  device  it  was  tested  in  actual 
operations  and  apparently  the  results 
satisfied  Mr.  Halaby  even  though  it  did 
not  then  and  does  not  now  satisfy  the 
navigators  of  these  airplanes.  And  from 
the  evidence  I  have  seen  I  am  inclined  to 
agree  with  the  navigators  that  the  situ- 
ation leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

I  have  seen  the  excerpts  from  the  logs 
of  scores  of  transatlantic  flights  show- 
ing the  breakdown  or  malfunction  of 
this  equipment.  I  have  seen  the  in-route 
charts  of  flights  guided  by  Doppler  that 
showed  these  passenger-loaded  planes 
veered  as  much  as  240  miles  off  course. 
One  study  of  120  flights  of  this  airline 
in  a  given  period  showed  that  25  percent 
of  these  made  errors  of  over  40  miles 
off  course.  These  are  not  inconsequen- 
tial deviations.  They  mean  that  a  pilot 
approaching  our  coastli'^e  is  quite  fre- 
quently lost  and  must  await  some  ground 
fix  or  signal  to  find  out  where  he  is.  I 
am  told  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  one 
of  these  wayward  airplanes  to  be  met  by 
fighter  interceptor  planes  simply  because 
it  had  approached  our  coast  as  an  un- 
identified aircraft  cruising  in  some  un- 
scheduled air  corridor.  This  is  a  costly 
form  of  air  route  traffic  control  to  have 
the  Defense  Command  bringing  in  lost 
planes.  And  it  is  the  navigator's  belief 
that  these  cases  could  be  avoided  if  Dop- 
pler were  used  as  a  navigator's  aid  along 
with  other  instruments  rather  than  a 
pilot's  instrument,  as  Mr.  Halaby  has 
decreed.  And  Mr.  Halaby  s  decree  on 
this  is  reaffirmed  as  recently  as  the  first 
of  this  month  following  new  and  urgent 
appeals  from  the  navigators  to  modify 
his  ruling.  The  navigators  involved  here 
have  raised  serious  charges  that  the 
present  arrangement  is  a  threat  to  safety 
to  all  North  Atlantic  carriers  that  is  be- 
ing imposed  through  the  FAA.  These 
navigators,  through  the  Airline  Naviga- 
tors Association,  have  already  written 
the  President  that  they  advised  Mr. 
Halaby  and  the  FBI  of  some  of  the 
close  fraternal  relationships  that  they 
felt  existed  between  FAA  agents  and  in- 
spectors and  the  officials  of  this  particu- 
lar airline.    They  cited  the  cases  of  meal 


receipts  and  hotel  rooms  for  FAA  em- 
ployees paid  by  the  airline  in  Paris.  This 
kind  of  expense  account  chiseling  may 
be  considered  by  some  as  petty  graft  at 
worst  but  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if 
the  FAA  inspectors  mentioned  by  the 
Airline  Navigators  Association  were  also 
the  ones  to  make  the  field  check  on  trial 
runs  of  the  Doppler  equipment,  we  may 
have  a  clue  as  to  why  Mr.  Halaby  has 
made  a  decision  that  the  navigators  con- 
sider unwise,  unworkable,  and  unsafe. 

Mr.  Halaby,  however,  has  defended  his 
decision  in  this,  as  he  does  in  other  mat- 
ters. And  I  can  testify  that  he  is  a 
vigorous  defender  of  what  he  decides. 
He  has  dismissed  the  complaints  of  the 
navigators,  saying  they  are  only  "inci- 
dents." 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  situation 
calls  for  more  than  this.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  a  transatlantic  passenger  of 
this  airline  can  take  any  comiort  from 
having  the  pilot  approach  our  country 
over  Bangor,  Maine,  when  all  the  time  he 
thought  he  was  over  Montreal,  Canada. 
And  it  is  surely  not  soothing,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  look  out  the  window 
and  see  a  fully  armed  fiu'hter  plane  buzz- 
ing your  flight  to  see  if  you  are  a  friend 
or  enemv. 


LEWIS  AND  CLARK  HIGHWAY 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Olsen]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
19,  1962,  occurred  an  event  climaxing 
157  years  of  history  and  tradition  In  the 
great  Northwest:  the  magnificent  Lewis 
and  Clark  Highway,  spanning  a  long  sec- 
tion of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  was  of- 
ficially opened. 

Mr.  Albert  J.  Partoll,  of  Missoula, 
Mont.,  the  noted  Indian  historian,  paus- 
ing to  reflect  on  the  historic  import  of 
this  occasion,  sent  me  the  following  mov- 
ing summation  of  the  significance  of  this 
event  and  the  feelings  it  inspired  in  him 
and  countless  other  northwestern  Amer- 
icans : 

One  hundred  and  fifty-seven  years  ago 
those  daring  and  self-reliant  explorers.  Lewis 
and  Clark,  took  this  route  to  the  Pacific  coast 
In  1805,  and  returned  over  it  in  1806.  They 
were  traiiblazers  for  a  greater  America,  and 
a  greater  futvire.  They  were  men  of  adven- 
ture backed  by  President  Thomas  Jefferson, 
a  man  of  great  vision  with  faith  in  America's 
future.  M.iny  events  have  taken  place  since 
Lewis  and  Clark  covered  this  route,  partly 
afoot  and  partly  horseback.  Possibly  their 
fondest  dreams  did  not  encompass  the  reali- 
ties of  the  future,  when  a  national  hi  :hway 
would  tpan  this  .section  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Yet  during  those  Intervening  years 
the  frontier  yielded  to  progress,  after  a  series 
of  pioneering  ventures  including  the  fur 
trade,  explorations  for  gold  and  other  min- 
erals, lumbering,  agriculture,  and  other 
pursuits. 

Today  as  we  set  our  sights  on  a  New 
Frontier  of  expanding  progress  for  modern 
America,  a  great  dream  is  materializing  due 
to  the  interest  and  efforts  on  the  part  of 
western  U.S.  Senators  and  Congressmen,  and 


the  Governors  of  the  States  of  Montana  and 
Idaho.  These  men  are  in  a  sense  trail  blazers 
also,  for  their  combined  efforts  have  helped 
make  possible  this  newest  of  modern  hlgli- 
ways  across  the  Rockies.  This  highway  be- 
longs to  all  Americans,  it  is  a  part  of  their 
stake  in  the  fxiture. 

It  is  fitting  that  acknowledgment  be  made 
to  the  memory  of  Lewis  and  Clark  and  to 
their  pioneering  successors,  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  West  for  their  foresight  in  sus- 
taining their  interest  in  planning  such  a 
highway.  We  of  Montana  are  proud  of  our 
share  In  this  feat  which  marks  the  dawn 
of  a  greater  future  for  the  tomorrow  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  West. 

I  concur  in  Mr.  PartoU's  pride  and 
enthusiam  on  the  occasion  of  this  great 
achievement,  and  am  confident  that  this 
newest  contribution  of  the  Northwest  to 
American  national  life  will  play  a  vital 
role  in  the  progress  of  our  country  in 
the  coming  years. 


PAIR  TAX  SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  f  Mr.  Libo- 
NATi).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Halpern]  is  recosnized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  cardinal  principles  of  a  fair  tax  sys- 
tem is  that  similarly  situated  individuals 
should  be  taxed  similarly.  Yet  there  are 
a  number  of  features  of  our  Federal  in- 
come tax  laws  that  discriminate  in  fa- 
vor of  some  groups  over  others.  Perhaps 
no  other  feature  of  the  tax  is  as  widely 
divergent  In  its  application  as  the  meth- 
od of  taxing  annuities  and  pensions.  As 
a  consequence,  serious  discrimination  re- 
sults. 

"Various  proposals  have  been  advanced 
to  mitigate  this  discrimination.  During 
this  Congress,  I  have  introduced  H.R. 
6504  which  is  a  sensible  and  smj^le  ap- 
proach to  the  problem.  Wliile  it  ad- 
mittedly does  not  provide  complete  sim- 
ilarity in  the  treatment  of  all  different 
sources  of  retirement  income  it  goes  far 
toward  removing  the  present  unjustifi- 
able inequities.  This  bill  amends  sec- 
tion 72  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
which  provides  for  an  additional  exemp- 
tion of  $3,000  from  income  tax  for 
amounts  received  as  annuities,  pensions, 
or  other  retirement  benefits. 

I  would  like  to  illustrate  the  varia- 
tions in  the  taxability  of  annuities  re- 
ceived under  various  programs.  This 
will  demonstrate  clearly  the  seriousness 
of  the  problem  and  the  need  for  cor- 
rective legislation. 

The  millions  of  individuals  who  receive 
social  security  benefits  are  completely  tax 
exempt  on  this  retirement  income. 
Moreover,  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
individuals  receiving  benefits  under  the 
railroad  retirement  program  are  free 
from  tax  on  their  benefits.  In  contrast 
to  this,  recipients  of  other  retirement 
programs,  such  as  the  civil  service  pro- 
gram, are  only  partially  tax-exempt.  In 
pension  programs  where  the  employer 
makes  the  contributions  on  behalf  of  the 
employe  the  annuity  payments  are  fully 
taxed.  This  variation  in  the  methods  of 
taxing  retirement  income  is  clearly  dis- 
criminatory and  certainly  is  far  removed 
from  any  principle  of  equity. 
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On  numerou?  occasions  the  Treasury 
Department  has  recognized  the  need  for 
a  more  unifona  method  of  taxation  of 
retirement  income.  Although  they  have 
suggested  a  complete  study  of  pension 
taxation,  they  liave  been  slow  in  coming 
forth  with  any  actual  set  of  recommen- 
dations. Thus  pending  time  that  a  set 
of  i-ules  is  proposed  and  properly  eval- 
uated by  the  Congress,  we  should  proceed 
toward  an  immediate  solution  ourselves. 
An  important  step  in  this  direction  would 
be  the  adoption  of  my  bill.  H.R.  6504. 

A  more  equitable  tax  system  is  not  the 
only  beneficial  effect  that  will  be  de- 
rived from  enactment  of  my  bill.  The 
bill  gives  recognition  to  the  usually  de- 
clinmg  economic  position  of  the  retiree. 

When  an  individual  retires,  he  not 
only  faces  a  difficult  psychological  read- 
justment. He  must  adjust  to  a  sub.stan- 
tially  reduced  income.  With  living  costs 
what  they  are  today  and  the  gradual 
decline  in  the  value  of  the  dollar,  the 
average  person  has  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  building  up  even  a  small  nest 
egg  to  provide  reserve  fund.s  during  his 
later  years  of  life.  To  make  matters 
woi-se,  even  though  savings  aie  usually 
low,  some  costs  such  as  medical  ex- 
penses I'ise  and  occur  with  greater  fre- 
quency. 

Thus,  faced  with  reduced  income  and 
larger  outlays,  an  individual  can  ill  af- 
ford a  fuither  reduction  in  his  income 
by  having  to  pay  taxes  on  a  small  pen- 
sion. As  a  result,  many  workers  who 
approach  the  retirement  age  cannot  see 
their  way  clear  to  retire.  They  will 
often  work  beyond  the  normal  retire- 
ment age  and  thus  be  deprived  of  a  few 
years  free  from  the  rigors  and  anxieties 
of  a  full-time  job  That  is  why  I  do  not 
think  it  is  fair  that  retired  individuals 
be  required  to  pay  income  tax  on  a  small 
modest  retirement  income. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today  making  an- 
other appeal  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  this  bill 
and  afford  an  opportunity  for  all  sides 
to  be  heard  and  for  Congress  to  be  af- 
forded the  chances  to  act  on  it.  I  have 
pointed  out  to  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
iMr.  Mills),  that  an  exemption  of  the 
first  $3,000  a  year  is  not  asking  too 
much.  Actually,  all  it  does  is  ask  that 
all  retirees  be  given  the  same  liberal  ex- 
emption that  is  already  provided  to  so- 
cial security  and  railroad  retirement 
annuitants.  No  one  can  argue  agamst 
this  type  of  justice.  That  is  why  equity 
demands  that  we  take  favorable  action 
on  H.R.  6504,  which  allows  an  exemption 
of  $3,000,  received  as  annuities,  pensions, 
and  other  retirement  benefits.  I  fer- 
vently urge  the  Members  of  this  House 
to  join  in  this  effort  to  correct  this  ob- 
vious inequity  and  to  give  this  much 
deserved,  long-overdue  consideration  to 
America's  retirees. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  pennission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  for  10  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


Mr.  Feighan,  for  5  minutes  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Williams,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ryan  of  New  York,  for  15  minutes, 
tomorrow,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Lindsay,  for  60  minutes,  on  Tues- 
day. September  4. 

Mr.  Halpern  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Berry*  ,  for  5  minutes,  today,  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  GuBSER  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Berry)  ,  for  30  minutes,  on  August  30. 

Mr.  Berry,  for  1  hour,  on  Tuesday, 
September  4. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Harris  > ,  for  15  minutes,  to- 
day, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  George  P.  Miller  lat  the  request 
of  Mr.  HARRIS',  for  30  minutes,  on 
Thursday,  September  6. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unammous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

<The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harris"  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr   Celler. 

Mr.  Randall, 


ENROLLED    BILLS   SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

H.J  Res  677.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  admission  of  certain  alien  children: 

H.R  1388.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tai  Ja 
Lim; 

H.R  5532  An  act  to  amend  chapter  137, 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
procurement; 

H.R.  10432.  An  act  to  amend  title  39. 
United  States  Code,  to  codify  certain  recent 
public  laws  relating  to  the  postal  service  and 
to  Improve  the  code;  and 

H.R  10743.  An  act  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  increases  in 
rates  of  disability  compensation  and  for 
other  purposes. 


SENATE    ENROLLED   BILL   SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  3327.  An  act  to  make  eligible  for  as- 
sistance under  the  public  facility  loan  pro- 
gram certain  areas  where  research  or  de- 
velopment Installations  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  are 
located. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  5  o'clock  and  18  minutes  p.m.* ,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day. August  30,  1962,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECtrnVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the    Speaker's    table    and    referred    as 

follows: 

2467.  A  ,etter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  determination  of 
needs  by  the  Ordnance  Supply  Office  (OSOl, 
Mechanics!) urg.  Pa  .  Department  of  the 
Navy,  for  riajor  spare  components  for  repair 
of  missiles  at  guided  missile  ser\-ice  units 
(GMSUs) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2468  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  relative  'o  a  proposed 
concession  permit  with  Mrs.  Viola  H. 
Montgomery,  which  will  authorize  her  to 
operate  a  lunchroom  and  to  sell  certain  items 
to  the  public  at  Muir  Woods  National  Monu- 
ment. Calif.,  pursuant  to  70  Stat.  543;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

2469.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  of 
the  Tariff  Commissions  Investigation  c<n- 
cernlng  berj'llium  which  the  Commls-sion 
made  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  206, 
87th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

2470.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  award  of  the 
Medal  of  Honor,  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross,  the  Navy  Cross,  the  Air  Force  Cross 
and  the  Silver  .Star,  and  for  other  purp-Dses  . 
to  the  Committee  on  .Armed  Services. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIEI,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  JAMES  C.  DAVIS;  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  10539  A  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Emiployees  Health 
Benefits  Act  of  1959  to  pro%-lde  additional 
choice  of  health  benefits  plans,  and  for  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No 
2294  1.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  J.AMES  C  DAVIS;  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  H.R  3258  A  bill 
to  allow  credit  tmder  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  to  certain  Federal  employees 
for  service  in  Federal-State  cooperative  pro- 
grams In  a  State,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  2295)  Referred  ♦o 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FEIGH.AN  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HR  1598  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Michael  Dedetsmas;  with  amendment  (Rept 
No  2296 1 .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr  POFF.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.  1691.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elaine 
Veronica  Clarke;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  2297).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House 

Mr  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  9472.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Janina 
Tekla  Gruszkos.  without  amendment  ^Rept. 
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No.  2298).  Referred  to  tbe  CckmnUttee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Ckjmmlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJi.  12907.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Mehmet  Veclhl  Kalayclolglu;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  2299).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJI.  9893.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Tadeusz  Sochacki;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  2300) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  12402.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Concetta 
Maria,  Rosetta,  and  Tomaslno  M.anlgiaracina; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2301 ) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJR.  1362.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Calogera 
Virone  Messina:  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  2302).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CEIJL.ER: 

H.R.  13007.  A  bill  to  amend  further  section 
11  of  the  Federal  Register  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LATTA   (by  request)  : 

H.R.  13008.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Perry's  Victory  and  International  Peace 
Memorial  National  Monument,  to  provide  for 
the  acquisition  of  certain  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  NORBLAD: 

H.R.  13009.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Ac:  to  give  a 
priority  to  grain  storage  facilities  of  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  O-KONSKI: 

H.R.  13010.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  donation 
to  farmers  and  stockmen  of  feed  for  live- 
stock in  areas  in  which  the  effects  of  radia- 
tion denies  them  their  usual  sources  of  feed; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WILSON  of  California: 

HR.  13011.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  liberalize  the  retire- 
ment test  through  Increasing  the  amount  of 
earnings  permitted  without  full  deductions 
from  benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  13012.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
amounts  received  as  certain  awards  under 
the  Japanese-American  Evacuation  Claims 
Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  shall  not  be  In- 
cluded in  gross  Income;  to  the  Comxnlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 

H.J.  Res.  868.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
regional  agency  by  intergovernmental  com- 
pact for  the  planning,  conservation,  utiliza- 
tion, development,  management,  and  control 
of  the  water  and  related  natural  resources 
of  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin,  for  the  im- 
provement of  navigation,  reduction  of  flood 
damage,  reduction  and  control  of  surface 
subsidence,  regulation  of  water  quality,  con- 
trol of  pollution,  development  of  water  sup- 
ply, hydroelectric  energy,  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat,  and  public  recreational  facilities, 
and  other  purposes,  and  defining  the  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  of  such  agency;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MACK: 

H.J.  Res.  869.  Joint     resolution     providing 
that  February  12,  1965,  shall  be  a  legal  holi- 
day; to  the  Conamlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 

H  Res.  773.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
employment  of  additional  p>ersonnel  for  the 


offices  of  the  Doorkeeper  and  Postmaster  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  LANE: 
H.  Res.  774.  Resolution  providing  for  send- 
ing the  bill  (H.R.  7561)  for  the  relief  of  cer- 
tain counties,  cities,  and  other  political  sub- 
divisions of  the  State  of  California,  together 
with  accompanying  papers,  to  the  Court  of 
Claims;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.R.  13013.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elfrlede 
Unterholzer  Sharble;    to  the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr'  GUBSER : 
H.R.  13014.  A   bill  for   the   relief  of   Capt. 
Leon  M.   Gervln:    to  the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  13015.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
Benedict  .■\da.nis;    to   the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By   Mr.    KING   of   Utah: 
H.R   13016    .^    bill    for    the    relief    of   Ivan 
Andrew  Therkildsen:    to   the  Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOELLER: 
H  R.  13017.  .\  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonla 
Hernandez-Rico,    to  the  Committee  on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 
HR   13018    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jaime 
E.  Lazaro;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

HR   13019.  A  bill   for   the  relief  of   Lydla 
Lazaro:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 
H.R.  13020.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rebecca 
K.  Clayton;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York: 
H.R.  13021.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter  G. 
Corbett;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  WEIS. 
H  R  13022.  A   bill   for    the   relief   of  Sheu 
Chwan    Shalou;    to   the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 


^■^ 


SENATE 

Wkdnesday,  August  29,  1962 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m..  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev  Frederick  BrowTi 
Harris,  D.D ,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  God,  again  with  the  mir- 
acle of  dawn  has  come  the  cift  of  a  new 
day.  With  contrition  for  past  failures, 
may  no  vain  regrets  keep  us  from  seizing 
the  challenge  of  each  new  day  as  we 
hear  the  angel  of  the  morning  declare — 

E.ach  nisht  I  burn  the  records  of  the  day — 
each  sunrise  every  soul  is  born  again. 

And   so   through   sleep  and   darkness 

safely  brought,  restored  to  life  and 
power  and  thought,  we  would  each  face 
this  fresh  chance  with  the  glorious  con- 
sciousness, 'T  am  with  Thee." 

Even  in  the  heat  and  burden  of  day- 
light's tasks  and  of  evening  weariness, 
let  not  our  strength  fail  nor  our  vision 
fade. 


In  the  midst  of  all  that  besets  us,  make 
us  patient  and  considerate  of  one  an- 
other in  the  fret  and  jar  of  human  con- 
tacts, remembering  that  even  in  the  glare 
of  public  gaze,  each  fights  a  hard  battle 
and  walks  a  lonely  way. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  One  who 
in  a  dark  garden  trod  the  winepress 
alone.     Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  rtxjuest  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
August  28,  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting  the 
nomination  of  Abba  P.  Schwartz,  of 
Maryland,  to  be  Administrator,  Bureau 
of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rclatioiis. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Arts,  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare;  and  the  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations, 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, were  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  COMJ^TNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Amendment  or  TrrLE  10.  L'NrrED  States 
Code,  Relating  to  .^ward  or  the  Medal  or 
Honor,  Distlngtished  Service  Cross,  Navt 
Cross,  Air  Force  Cross,  and  Silver  Star 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  authorize  the  award  of  the  Medal  of 
Honor,  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross,  the 
Navy  Cross,  the  Air  Force  Cross,  and  the 
Silver  Star,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers;;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

ExXMPTioN  OF  Certain  Reserve  Otficers 
From  Dual  Compensatton  Restrictions 

A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft 
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of  proposed  legislation  to  exempt  certain  re- 
ser\-e  olBcers  of  the  Army  or  Air  Force  from 
the  dual  compensation  restrictions  of  tlie 
Economy  Act  of  June  30,  1932,  as  amended 
(With  accompanying  papers) .  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on    Armed    Services 

Report    on    Tariff    Commission    Investiga- 
tion Relating  to  Beryllivm 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission.  Wiishington,  DC.  transmitting, 
pur.suant  to  law.  a  reix)rt  of  that  Commis- 
sion's investigation  concerning  beryllium 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Report  o.n  Review  or  Determination  or 
Needs  fur  Major  Spare  Components  for 
Repair  of  Mi.s.«;!Lrs  Service  Units,  Depart- 
ment OF  THE  Navt 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuar.t  to 
law,  a  confidential  report  on  the  review  of 
determination  of  needs  for  major  spare  com- 
ponents for  repair  of  missiles  service  uulLs, 
Department  of  the  Navy  (wlth  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Proposed  Concession  Permit  at  Muir  Woods 
National  Monument,  Calif. 

\  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  proposed  concession  permit  at  Muir  Woods 
National  Monument,  Calif,  (with  accom- 
panying papers):  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report    on    Tort    Claims    Patd    by    General 
Services  Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  General 
Services  Administration.  Washington.  D  C. 
transmitting,  jursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
tort  claims  p.ild  by  that  Administration,  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1962  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITION 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore tlie  Senate  a  letter  in  the  nature  of 
a  pvetition  signed  by  Ohio  Bell,  of  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  relating  to  the  receipt  by  the 
Senate  of  his  petition  for  a  redress  of 
grievances,  mailed  by  him  on  July  17, 
1962,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


I 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted; 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  11217  An  act  to  amend  section  6112 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code  (Rept.  No. 
1979). 

By  Mr  EASTL.^ND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judici.iry,  with  amendments: 

H.R  8038.  An  act  to  amend  section  491  Of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  prohibiting  cer- 
tain acts  involving  the  use  cf  tokens,  slugs, 
disks,  devices,  papers,  or  other  things  which 
are  similar  In  .'ize  and  shape  t«i  the  lawful 
coins  or  other  currency  of  the  United  States 
(Rept   No.  19811  . 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the   Judiciary,   without   amendment: 

8  J  Res  222  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  deslgnatior  of  tlie  period  October  1962 
through  October  1963  as  "National  Safety 
Council  50th  /.nnlversary  Year"  (Rept  No. 
1980). 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  witli  an  amendment: 

S.  3646.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  relative  to 
merger  of  domijstlc  telegraph  carriers  (Rept. 
No.  1982). 


REPORT   ON    DISPOSITION   OP    EX- 
ECUTIVE PAPERS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Joint 
Select  Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
Papers  in  the  Executive  Departments,  to 
which  was  referred  for  examination  and 
recommendation  a  list  of  records  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States,  dated  August  14.  1962, 
thit  appeared  to  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  submiiled  a 
report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

S.  3684.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Doyle  A. 
Ballou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

S  3685  A  hill  to  amend  the  act  approved 
July  14,  1960,  74  Stat  526,  as  amended  relat- 
ing to  the  establishment  of  a  register  of 
names  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  of 
certain  mot^^r  vehicle  drivers;  to  the  Com- 
nilttee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bennett  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


AMENDMENT  OF  NATIONAL  DRIVER 
REGISTER  SERVICE  ACT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  act  approved  July  14,  1960, 
74  Stat.  526,  as  amended,  relating  to  the 
establishm-,  nt  of  a  register  of  names  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  of  certain 
motor  vehicle  drivers.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  statement,  prepared  by 
me,  relating  to  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  Will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred,  and,  without  objection,  the 
statement  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3685*  to  amend  the  act 
approved  July  14,  1960.  74  Stat.  526,  as 
amended,  relating  to  the  establishment 
of  a  register  of  names  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  of  certain  motor  vehicle 
drivers,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bennett,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Ben- 
nett is  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Bennett 

0\er  a  year  of  experience  with  tlie  National 
Dri\er  Register  Service  program  has  illus- 
trated to  State  and  Federal  off.cials  that  this 
new  effort  for  problem  driver  control  Is 
thoroughly  effective,  and  that  the  States  can 
Increasingly  better  their  driver  license  record 
systems  by  utilizing  tlie  driver  record  infor- 
mation accumulated  In  the  Driver  Register 
Service.  The  progress  of  the  progr.tin  ..■;  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  only  4  non;.)artici- 
patiiig  States  remain  Already  over  200.000 
problem  drivers  have  been  registered  in  the 
Driver  Register  file,  and  over  12.000  reports 
have  been  sent  to  tlie  several  States.  How- 
ever, the  Driver  Register  can  accept  revoca- 
tion reports  only  on  drivers  who  have  lost 
their  driving  privileges  due  to  drunken  driv- 
ing or  involvement   in  a  fatal   accident 

Among  State  and  Federal  officials  a  ques- 
tion is  now  being  asked:  "Why  limit  the  in- 
fornaatlon    in    the    Driver    Register    file    to 


merely  to  drunk  driving  and  fatality  infor- 
mation?" State  officials  who  are  concerned 
with  locating  their  problem  drivers  want  in- 
formation on  all  other  types  of  revocations 
and  suspensions  of  driving  privileges,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  drunk  driving  and  fatality 
categories.  It  is  basic  that  since  the  pro- 
gram has  proved  effective,  such  additional 
Information  shnuld  be  made  available  to  in- 
quiring State  officials.  It  is  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  State  driver  improvement  pro- 
grams, or  the  National  Driver  Register  Serv- 
ice, to  be  unable  to  report  matters  such  as 
suspensions  of  driving  privileges  necessitated 
by  physical  or  mental  Incompetency  Also, 
many  drivers  lose  their  driving  privileges  on 
account  of  courses  of  conduct  involving  re- 
peated, habitvial  violations  of  the  traffic  laws. 
These  drivers  are  often  considered  by  law 
enforcement  personnel  as  being  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  drunken  driver,  because  they 
have  become  involved  in  a  pattern  of  danger- 
ous driving,  rather  than  a  single  Lsolatcd 
violation  of  a  traffic  law. 

During  the  first  year  of  this  program.  Fed- 
eral Driver  Register  officials  have  become 
acutely  aware  of  the  feeling  on  the  part  of 
State  officials  that  the  determination  as  to 
which  driver  should  or  should  net  be  regis- 
tered in  the  National  Driver  Register  file 
is  an  exclusive  State  matter.  The  State  offi- 
cial, in  all  cases.  Is  the  one  who  must  take 
the  action,  and  has  custody  of  the  basic 
source  documents  having  to  do  with  revoca- 
tions and  suspensions.  Consequently,  he 
feels  strongly  that  any  amendment  to  the 
National  Driver  Register  Service  law  should 
be  one  which  lea\es  to  the  appropriate  State 
official  the  decision  as  ud  who  should  be  reg- 
istered in  the  Driver  Register  file. 

Many  State  ofBcials  seem  to  believe  that 
the  Ideal  situation  would  be  a  law  which 
would  enable  State  officials  t-o  report  all  rev- 
ocations or  susjjensions  which  should  come 
to  the  attention  of  all  ether  Suite  officials 
who  have  t<D  do  with  the  Involved  motorist. 
For  example.  If  an  Individual  applies  for  a 
driver  license  In  the  State  of  Texas  and  is 
denied  driving  privileges  by  Texas  t>ecause 
officials  there  discover  that  he  is  a  serious 
epileptic  Ciise.  such  a  driver  shovild  be  regis- 
tered in  the  Driver  Register  file.  If  he  is  not 
so  registered,  he  can  all  too  easily  obtain 
driving  privileges  in  another  State  by  falling 
to  disclose  his  chronic  physical  condi'^ion. 
The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  driver  who 
has  lost  his  driving  privileges  in  one  State  be- 
cause of  repeated  violations  of  the  traffic 
laws.  This  type  of  action  should  also  be  one 
which  is  not  readily  evaded  by  the  simple 
device  of  mo\ing  across  a  State  line 

The  basic  idea  of  driver  Improvement  pro- 
grams in  the  States  Is  to  collect  all  avail- 
able relevant  and  appropriate  information 
concerning  drivers  so  that  State  officials  may 
be  enabled  to  bring  corrective  action  to  bear 
upon  prc'blem  drivers.  Without  sufficient 
information  on  a  national  basis  to  do  this, 
any  expectation  of  maximum  results  can- 
not be  realistic. 

The  bjsic  concept  of  the  driver  register 
law,  and  this  proposed  amendment,  is  in  ac- 
cord both  In  letter  and  spirit  with  Article 
IV,  Secticm  I,  of  the  Constitution: 

"Full  laith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in 
each  Sta:e  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and 
Judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  State. 
And  the  Cor.gress  may  by  general  laws  pre- 
cribe  the  manner  in  which  such  acts,  rec- 
ords and  proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and 
and  the   effect   thereof." 

The  specific  wording  of  any  amendment 
to  the  driver  register  law  increasing  its 
scope  win  make  a  great  difference  to  the 
success  of  the  National  Driver  Register  Serv- 
ice prog:-am  in  the  future  TTie  driver 
regiFter  i  rugram  is  a  service  to  St&te  traffic 
safety  off  cials.  and  as  such  It  should  provide 
the  type  of  service  to  State  officials  which 
they   thcTiselves   determine   they   want    and 
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need.     Tbla  bill  effectively  does  this   Job  In 
a  simple,  uncomplicated  manner. 

The  laws  of  the  several  States  concerning 
revocations  and  suspensions  of  driving  privi- 
leges vary  considerably.  In  view  of  this 
widespread  variance,  the  more  specific  an 
amendment  to  the  driver  register  law  is. 
the  more  troublesome  it  becomes  to  ad- 
minister It  effectively  and  uniformly 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  language  in 
the  bill  proposed  Is  general  and  uncompli- 
cated. In  effect  the  bill  says  "it  is  a  mat- 
ter for  the  determination  of  State  trafBc 
safety  oflBcials  to  report  to  the  National  Driv- 
er Register  those  revocations,  suspensions. 
cancellations,  and  denials  of  driving  privi- 
leges which  the  acting  State  officials  believe 
to  be  serious  enough  to  deserve  national 
attention."  What  better  way  could  the  Na- 
tional Driver  Register  fulfill  its  service  mis- 
sion to  the  States? 


REVENUE 


ACT     OF      1962- 
MENTS 


-AMEND- 


Mr.  MORTON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  'H.R.  10650 1  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
a  credit  for  investment  in  certain  de- 
preciable property,  to  eliminate  certain 
defects  and  inequities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed, 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  House 
bill  10650,  supra,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  print^^d. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  bill  10650,  supra,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed, 

Mr.  BEALL  i  for  himself,  Mr.  Lausche, 
and  Mr.  J.^vits  >  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  House  bill  10650,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
House  bill  10650,  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

TRADE    EXPANSION   ACT   OF    1962— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  SMATHERS  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R,  11970'  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  through  inter- 
national trade  agreements  and  through 
adjustment  assistance  to  domestic  indus- 
try, agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  A  NOMINA- 
TION BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  nomination 
of  Abba  P.  Schwartz,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Administrator,  Bureau  of  Security  and 
Consular  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
this  pending  nomination  may  not  be 
considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of  6 
days  of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES, 
EIC,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

By  Mrs.  NEUBERGER: 
Articles  entitled  "Con-siuner  Council  In 
White  House,"  "Consumer  Voices'  Dismal  His- 
tory, '  "Status  of  Aid  for  Consumers,"  "Pilot 
Program  ioi  Consumers,"  and  "How  Can 
Council  Aid  Consumers?"  written  by  Sylvia 
Porter  and  published  recently. 


TRIBUnrE     TO     SENATOR     METCALF 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Augu.st  24  edition  of  the  Helena 
(Mont.)  Independent  Record,  there  ap- 
peared an  editorial  entitled  "To  the 
Left  of  Kennedy.  '  The  editorial  com- 
ments on  the  vote  that  my  friend  and 
colleague.  Senator  Metcalf,  cast  on  the 
question  of  the  passase  of  the  communi- 
cations satellite  bill.  Unfortunately, 
the  editorial  is  ba.sed  upon  a  mistake; 
and  in  fairness  to  both  the  paper  and 
to  Senator  Metcalf.  I  wish  to  make 
these  few  remarks. 

I  quote  from  the  editorial  published 
in  thp  Kelena  'Mont,»  Independent 
Record : 

To  THE  Left  of  Kennedy 

Montana's  Senator  Lee  Metcalf  has 
Joined  those  who  are  to  the  left  of  Kennedy, 

When  the  vote  came  on  the  all-Impor- 
tant Telstnr  bill,  the  subject  of  the  previous 
fiUbuster.  Metcalf  did  not  actually  vote  but 
It  was  announced  that  he  was  paired  against 
the  bill 

This  me.Mit  that  if  he  had  been  present 
he  would   .have   voted  against  It. 

Further  on,  the  editorial  states; 
Then  the  same  group — 

Referring  to  the  majority  of  the 
Senate — 

had  to  unite  to  take  control  In  the  Senate 
when  the  Democratic  majority  flubbed,  and 
passed  Pr&'-ident  Kennedy's  bill  for  him. 

To  do  this  they  had  to  override  the  liberals 
to  the  left  of  Kennedy  for  the  second  time 
and  It  wa.s  then  that  they  found  Senator 
Metcalf  paired  so  that  he  was  affiliated  with 
the  radical:;. 

Mr.  President,  first  let  me  say  that  I 
know  of  no  radicals  in  the  Senate;  but 
there  are  some  liberals,  and  they  are  en- 
titled to  their  views. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  editorial 
states: 

It  was  announced  that  he — 

Senator  Metcalf — 
was  paired  igainst  the  bill. 

And  the  editorial   continues: 

This  meant  that  if  he  had  been  present 
he  would  have  voted  against  It. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  the  case,  Mr. 
President,  as  I  am  sure  Senators  will 
remember  and  as  the  Congressional 
Record  o:  August  17,  at  page  16926, 
clearly  shows.  Senator  Metcalf  was  not 
only  present  at  the  time  when  the  vote 
was  taken,  but  he  voted  "yea,"'  before 
announcing  that  he  had  a  pair  with  the 
junior  Serator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grtte- 
NiNGl,  and  therefore  was  required  to 
withhold  his  vote. 


In  giving  this  pair  to  Senator  Gruen- 
ING,  who,  I  believe,  had  been  called 
out  of  the  city  prior  to  the  vote  on  the 
question  of  the  passage  of  the  bill.  Sena- 
tor Metcalf  was  merely  demonstrating 
once  again  his  quiet  courtesy  and  gen- 
tlemanly willingness  to  accommodate  a 
fellow  Member  of  the  Senate.  His  sup- 
port of  the  President's  satellite  bill  was 
determined  and  unhesitating  from  start 
to  finish  of  the  debate,  as  is  shown  by  his 
vote  in  favor  of  the  motion  to  invoke 
cloture  and  by  each  and  every  vote  that 
he  cast  on  the  measure. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  think  this  may 
be  a  proper  time  to  pay  a  brief  tribute  to 
my  colleague.  I  wish  to  say  that 
throughout  his  service  as  a  Member  of 
this  body,  he  has,  in  riiy  opinion,  ac- 
quitted himself  in  every  way  in  accord- 
ance with  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
Senate. 

I  know  of  no  Senator  who  has  applied 
himself  more  sincerely  to  careful  study 
and  independent  consideration  of  the  is- 
sues we  face  than  has  he.  I  know  of  no 
Senator  who  is  more  concerned  with  the 
thoughts  and  the  destiny  of  the  people 
he  represents  than  is  the  junior  Senator 
from  Montana.  I  believe  no  Senator  is 
more  devoted  to  his  country  or  to  the 
Senate  than  is  my  colleague,  Senator 
Metcalf. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no 
man  with  whom  I  would  rather  serve  in 
this  body  than  with  my  fellow  colleague. 
my  confident,  and  my  friend,  Lee  Met- 
calf. 

I  am  proud  that  I  have  the  opportunity 
to  represent  in  this  body  the  same  people 
who  chose  him  for  their  U.S.  Senator. 
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KERR- MILLS— CLAIMS  AND 
REALITY 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  in 
a  recent  address,  the  Governor  of  Oregon 
expressed  great  satisfaction  wltli  the  pro- 
gram of  medical  assistance  to  the  aged 
enacted  in  Oregon  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Kerr-Mills  Act.  Other  Oregoni- 
ans  have  written  to  me  in  recent  months 
commending  the  Kerr-Mills  program. 
One  declares  that  the  Kerr-Mills  pro- 
gram is  "adequate"  to  the  needs  of  our 
elder  citizens.  Another,  that  "'it  is 
cheaper  than  social  security  ";  still  an- 
other, that  the  Kerr-Mills  Act  "avoids 
waste  of  tax  money,'"  and  that  under 
Kerr-Mills  no  one  "is  taxed  to  pay  other 
people's  hospital  bills.  "  These  letters 
have  prompted  me  to  take  a  careful  sec- 
ond look  at  Kerr-Mills  and  to  measure 
its  achievements  against  the  claims  of 
its  advocates. 

The  Kerr-Mills  Act  was  passed  nearly 
2  years  ago.  Its  principal  aim  was  to 
stimulate  the  creation  of  a  new  category 
of  public  assistance — medical  assistance 
for  the  aged — MAA.  Under  Kerr-Mills, 
each  State  can  establish  a  program  of 
medical  assistance  to  the  aped  with  the 
costs  to  be  borne  partially  by  grants  of 
Federal  funds.  The  State  MAA  programs 
were  to  be  designed  to  aid  tliose  who 
might  have  sufficient  financial  resources 
to  meet  their  ordinary  living  expenses 
but  not  the  expanding  costs  of  medical 
services. 

Each  State  had  to  decide  whether  it 
could  afford  to  bear  its  portion  of  a  medi- 


cal assistance  i^rogram.  Once  the  deci- 
sion to  establish  such  a  program  had 
been  made,  the  State  then  had  to  set 
eligibility  requirements,  conditions,  and 
benefits  consonant  with  its  financial  re- 
sources. Only  24  States  have  thus  far 
been  willing  and  able  to  establish  MAA 
programs.  To  the  7  million  elderly  citi- 
zens living  in  the  remaining  26  States, 
the  claims  made  for  the  Kerr-Mills  Act 
are  a  cruel  moc  kery. 

Yet  even  in  those  States  which  have 
an  active  MAi^  program,  the  achieve- 
ments have  f£.llen  drastically  short  of 
the  claims. 

I.    THE     ADEQT'ACT     OF     COVERAGE     t'NDER     KERR- 
MILLS 

During  the  Senate  debate  on  the  Kerr- 
Mills  Act,  the  senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Senator  KerrI  acknowledged 
that  an  estimated  10  million  of  the  Na- 
tion's 17  million  aged  would  need  medi- 
cal care  which  they  could  not  afford. 
Yet  in  March  of  this  year,  after  18 
months'  expcrl?nce  with  Kerr-Mills,  only 
88,000  elderly  persons  received  medical 
assistance  under  Kerr-Mills — only  one- 
half  of  1  percimt  of  the  Nation's  aged. 
The  State  of  Crcgon  has  an  aged  popu- 
lation of  191.000.  yet  in  the  month  of 
May,  the  last  month  for  which  figures 
are  available,  only  372  elderly  Ore- 
goniaiis  received  medical  assistance  un- 
der Kerr-Mills— a  bare  two-tenths  of  1 
percent  of  Orej:ons  aged. 

Why  are  so  lew  helped?  The  answers 
are  not  hard  tD  find.  To  be  eligible  for 
MAA  a  sini^le  person  In  Oregon  can  re- 
ceive no  moro  than  $1,500  income  a 
year— $28  87  .i  week;  a  couple  may 
receive  $2,000 — $38.47  a  week.  These  re- 
quirements ar?  so  stringent  that  even 
persons  receiving  no  income  other  than 
the  highest  soc  ial  security  payments  arc 
ineligible  for  .MAA.  Moreover,  persons 
with  liquid  assets  of  more  than  $1,500 — 
single  or  $2,C00 — couple — are  not  eli- 
gible. 

Ironically,  persons  with  no  liquid  as- 
.sets  whatsoever  are  similarly  ineligible. 
Oregon  requires  that  the  recipient  of 
MAA  benefits  pay  the  first  $50  of  physi- 
cian's fees  and  $7.50  a  day  for  each  of 
the  first  10  daj-s  of  hospitalization.  Un- 
less these  dedjctible  payments  are  first 
paid,  the  patient  is  entitled  to  no  benefits 
under  MAA. 

Moreover,  these  requirements  are 
rigidly  enforced.  A  single  man  or  wo- 
man with  an  income  of  $1,501  would  be 
entitled  to  no  benefits  whatsoever, 
though  an  applicant  with  an  annual  in- 
come of  $1,4)9  could  receive  the  full 
benefits  provided. 

Nor  are  the  benefits  provided  by  the 
MAA  programs  remotely  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  aged.  For  example,  the 
State  of  OrcTon  limits  hospitalization 
payments  to  14  days  in  an>'  one  year. 
Yet,  more  thj.n  50  percent  of  the  aged 
who  are  ho?p  taliped  require  more  than 
2  weeks'  hospitalization. 

Many  aged  persons  are  intimidated  by 
the  complexity  of  the  eligiblity  require- 
ment; others  are  confused  as  to  the 
benefits  available.  Many  are  loathe  to 
submit  to  the  means  test,  the  basic  re- 
quirement for  eligibility  under  the  pub- 
lic assistance  approach.  After  a  lifetime 
of  indcprndciice  and  thrift,  submitting 
to  the  humiliation  of  need  is  a  painful 


experience,  particularly  during  the  peri- 
od of  emotional  stress  frequently  ac- 
companying serious  illness. 

II.    KERB-MILLS  AS  A  VOLUNTAKT,   FAIE    PROGRAM 

There's  nothing  voluntary  about  medi- 
cal assistance  under  Kerr-Mills.  The 
mass  programs  are  financed  entirely 
through  taxation.  Indeed,  the  financing 
of  Kerr-Mills  programs  through  taxa- 
tion results  in  the  most  inequitable  sort 
of  tax  burden.  Four  States  alone — Cali- 
fornia, Massachusetts,  New  York,  and 
Michigan — have  thus  far  consumed 
nearly  90  percent  of  the  Federal  funds 
expended  under  Kerr-Mills.  For  ex- 
ample, medical  pajTnents  under  the 
Kerr-Mills  program  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  during  May  of  this  year 
averaged  over  $6  per  aged  inhabitant, 
while  the  Oregon  Kerr-Mills  program  ex- 
pended only  44  cents  per  aged  inhabitant. 
Yet  Oregon  citizens  are  taxed  by  the 
Federal  Government  at  the  same  rate  as 
Massacliusetts  taxpayers. 

in.  KERR-MILLS     AS     "CHEAPER     THAN     SOCIAL 
SrCfRITY" 

A  glaring  weakness  of  the  Kerr-Mills 
programs  has  been  the  extraordinary 
costs  of  admini.<;tration.  Of  course,  no 
program  involving  full  investigation  of 
the  recipient's  financial  resources  can 
be  cheap.  For  example,  for  every  dollar 
of  the  taxpayer's  money  spent  for  older 
people  in  Oregon's  MAA  program.  82 
cents  went  to  pay  for  the  redtape  inher- 
ent in  a  limited  program  involving  a 
means  test. 

IV.     FREEDOM     OF     CHOICE     UNLER     KERB- MILLS 

The  Kerr-Mills  Act  docs  not  assure 
the  recipient  of  medical  care  freedom  to 
choo.se  either  hospital,  nursing  home, 
doctor,  or  pharmacy.  The  State  is  free 
to  designate  treatment  in  public  or  other 
county  facilities  by  staff  physicians. 

In  Oregon  the  State  has  established  a 
rigid  schedule  of  fees  to  be  paid  the  phy- 
sician for  specified  medical  services. 
Ironically,  the  President's  medicare  pro- 
posal had  no  provisions  for  the  payment 
of  doctors'  fees,  but  only  for  the  payment 
of  hospital  expenses.  Yet  the  AMA  fa- 
vors Kerr-Mills  and  labels  the  President  s 
proposals  socialized  medicine.  "What 
could  be  more  socialized  than  the  setting 
of  fees? 

CONCLrSION 

Reluctantly,  then,  even  the  most  ob- 
jective observer  is  forced  to  conclude 
that  the  Kerr-Mills  Act  is  miserly  in  de- 
sign and  inadequate  in  execution.  For 
the  aged  of  26  States  Kerr-Mills  has 
done  nothing;  in  20  of  the  remaining  24. 
next  to  nothing.  In  4  of  the  wealthier 
States  Kerr-Mills  has  provided  some  sub- 
stantial benefits — at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayers  of  all  50  States. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 

the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 

names: 

[No.  222Leg.l 

AUott  Boggs  Chavez 

Bartlett  Burdlck  Cotton 

Bennett  Bush  Dlrksen 


Gore 

McGee 

Scott 

Havden 

Miller 

Smathers 

Hill 

Monroney 

Talmadge 

Hruska 

Morton 

Williamfi.  Oel 

Jordan, Iduho 

Neuberger 

Young,  Ohio 

Kcati:ig 

Prouty 

Mansfield 

Russell 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]  is 
absent  o:i  oflacial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  GkueningI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]   are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr,  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  MaiTland  iMr.  Butler^, 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson]  and  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin I  Mr.  Wiley]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  »Mrs. 
Neijberger  m  the  chair  > .  A  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  :vladam  President, 
I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Anns  be 
directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
ab-sent  S(!nators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  [PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  .'^eiate. 

Aft.cr  :i  little  delay.  Mr  Aiken,  Mr. 
Beall,  Mr.  Botttjm,  Mr.  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia. Mr-.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Cannon'.  Mr.  Capehart,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr. 
Carroll.  Mr  Case,  Mr.  Church,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Curtis.  Mr. 
DoDD,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Eastland.  Mr. 
Ellendee.  Mr.  Encle.  Mr.  Ervin.  Mr. 
FONC.  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  Mr.  Goldwater. 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  Hickenloop- 
er.  Mr.  Hickey,  Mr.  Holland.  Mr,  Hum- 
phrey. Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Javits.  Mr. 
John  STOW,  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Kefauver,  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr.  Kuchel, 
Mr.  Lausche,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Long  of  Hawaii.  Mr  Long  of  Louisiana, 
Mr  Magnuson  Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr  Mc- 
Clellan.  Mr.  McNamaea,  Mr.  Metcalf. 
Mr.  Morse.  Mr,  Moss.  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr. 
MirsKiE,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Proxmire.  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Robert- 
son. Mr.  Saltonstall,  Mr.  Smith  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mrs,  Smith  of  Maine.  Mr. 
Sparkman.  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr,  Talmadge, 
Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr,  Yarborough,  and  Mr.  Youis-g 
of  North  Dakota,  entered  the  Chamber 
and  answered  to  their  names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum IS  present. 


CONTINTJING  APPROPRIATIONS,  1963 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Madam  President.  I 
send  to  :he  desk  a  joint  resolution  <H.J. 
Res.  864  > .  which  states — 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  joint 
resolution  of  July  31.  1962  (Public  L.aw  87- 
564).  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
"Augxist  31,  1962"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '•.September  30.  1962". 

And  ask  for  immediate  consideration 
of  the  jo.nt  resolution. 

The  [PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  reso- 
lution 'H.J.  Res,  864)  making  continu- 
ing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  WILXIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  realize  the  situation  with  which  we  are 
confronted.  We  shall  go  along  with  the 
proposed  extension,  but  we  have  an 
amendment  on  the  legislative  appropri- 
ation bill  which  would  stop  the  junk 
mail  privileges  of  Members  of  Congress. 
Yet  if  we  would  pass  the  continuing 
joint  resolution,  we  would  continue  that 
junk  mail  privilege.  I  am  wondering  if 
it  is  not  about  time  to  stop  it.  I  was 
wondering  if  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee would  go  along  with  a  proviso 
that  would  eliminate  the  use  of  any  of 
the  appropriated  funds  for  the  financing 
of  the  junk  mail  privilege.  This  is  the 
most  important  time,  on  the  eve  of  an 
election,  in  which  the  privilege  would  be 
used.  Why  should  we  let  junk  mail  be 
circulated  by  Members  of  Congress  on 
the  eve  of  an  election  ■;> 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  know,  but  if  the 
joint  resolution  is  not  passed,  no  one  in 
any  branch  of  the  Government  where 
appropriation  bills  have  not  been  signed 
into  law  can  be  paid  next  month.  Pas- 
sage is  absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
joint  resolution  could  be  passed  in  2 
seconds  if  the  Senator  would  add  the 
proposed  provision. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  What  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  in  mind  is  a  separate 
matter  which  does  not  bear  on  the  joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  which  has  to  do  with 
the  legislative  appropriation  bill  in 
which  the  proposed  provision  concern- 
ing the  matter  that  disturbs  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  been  inserted.  We 
have  scheduled  a  conference  for  to- 
morrow morning.  I  think  the  Senator 
ought  to  know  that.  I  realize  that  the 
point  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  joint 
resolution,  but  the  matter  is  set  for  dis- 
cussion tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  proposal  should 
not  be  attached  to  the  joint  resolution. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Per- 
haps it  should  not,  but  may  we  momen- 
tarily pass  the  question?  I  shall  discuss 
it  with  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  object  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  At  this 
time  I  object. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
are  we  still  in  the  morning  houi-? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  are 
in  the  morning  hour. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Madam  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  864)  making  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1963.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  864)  making  continu- 


ing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum.    I  shall   prepare   an   amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  le„nslative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roil. 

Mr.  M.ANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quoiTjm  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Madam  President,  I 
withdraw  my  motion. 

The  PP-ESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion h£is  been  withdrawn. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Madam  President, 
are  we  still  in  the  morning  hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  in  order 


WHY  APPROPRIATE  TAXPAYERS' 
MONEY  FOR  CIVIL  DEFENSE 
BOONDOGGLE? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  was  shocked  to  learn  that  the 
Senate  iVppropriations  Committee  has 
recommended  an  appropriation  of  $194 
million  for  civil  defense  purposes  in  the 
independent  offices  appropriations  bill. 
This  is  civer  twice  the  amount  included 
in  the  biil  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

If  amendments  that  I  intend  to  pro- 
pose to  the  bill  are  not  adopted,  I  shall 
a-s-k  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  final 
passage  of  the  bill  and  shall  vote  against 
its  passage. 

The  administration  had  originally  re- 
quested over  $695  million  for  civil  de- 
fense functions  for  fiscal  year  1963.  Our 
colleagues  in  the  other  body  wisely  re- 
duced this  figure  to  $84  million.  Our 
Appropriations  Committee  has  seen  fit  to 
recommend  $194  million. 

Madam  President,  the  bulk  of  this  in- 
crease of  $110  million  is  $83,800,000  for 
fallout  shelters.  Instead  of  continuing 
to  waste  taxpayers'  money  on  this  proj- 
ect, the  House  allowed  $10  million  only, 
for  research  to  develop  measures  and 
plans  for  civil  defense. 

Madam  President,  in  my  view  all  ap- 
propriations for  civil  defense  purposes 
over  and  above  those  needed  for  proper 
educational  and  research  functions  are  a 
waste  of  taxpayers'  money. 

I  especially  object  to  any  funds  for 
Federal  construction  of  fallout  shelters. 
Last  summer  we  hurriedly  appropriated 
$208  million  for  fallout  shelters.  No 
America .1  is  any  safer  as  a  result  of  that 
expenditure.  Furthermore,  it  in  no 
way  deterred  the  aggressive  intentions 
and  acts  of  the  Russian  and  Red  Chinese 
dictators;.  Although  the  international 
situation  is  no  less  critical,  the  hysteria 
and  fear  of  last  summer  seem  to  have 
subsided  The  then  preoccupation  with 
fallout  shelters  is  now  history.  Sanity 
seems  to  have  returned. 


For  all  practical  purposes,  today  we 
arc  back  where  we  started  a  year  ago 
except  that  more  taxpayers'  money  has 
been  wasted,  and  the  number  of  civil  de- 
fense jobholders  feeding  at  the  public 
trough  has  increased.  Americans  gen- 
erally realize  that  civil  defense  as  it  has 
been  conducted  in  the  past  will  be  of 
little  or  no  use  in  a  nuclear  war.  Few 
people  did  anything  about  home  shelters. 
Those  who  did  are  left  with  useless  holes 
m  the  ground  or,  if  they  were  lucky,  with 
a  cold-storage  room  in  the  basement  or  a 
rumpus  room  for  their  children. 

Of  necessity  most  shelters  would  have 
to  be  built  in  cities  where  the  bulk  of  our 
population  is  located.  Yet,  it  is  precisely 
in  the  cities  that  they  would  offer  the 
least  protection  from  the  blast  and  fire 
of  a  nuclear  attack.  Those  favoring  such 
a  progrf.m  have  testified  that  in  order 
to  be  at  all  effective  it  would  require  an 
eventual  expenditure  of  anywhere  from 
$50  to  $200  billion  of  taxpayers' 
money.  Even  then,  extensive  advances 
being  made  in  rocket  and  nuclear  tech- 
nology will  make  any  shelter  program 
obsolete  before  it  is  half  completed. 
There  is  also  the  possibility  of  more 
deadly  types  of  warfare — chemical  and 
biological  warfare  Certainly,  were  an 
aggressor  to  unleash  the  horror  of  a  ther- 
monuclear *ar,  he  would  probably  not 
hesitate  alxjut  using  other  methods 
equally  as  terrifying. 

Unless  we  are  prepared  to  embark  on 
such  a  vast  gamble,  it  seems  futile  to 
me  to  waste  hundreds  of  millions  of 
taxpayers'  dollars^  in  this  case  $110 
million — on  schemes  which  are,  in  re- 
ality, nothing  more  than  expensive  doses 
of  psychological  pablum  for  a  frightened 
and  bewildered  public.  For  13  years 
civil  defeni^e  officials  have  simply  been 
deluding  the  public  into  thinking  that 
something  real  was  being  done,  that 
there  is  some  measure  of  security  in  a 
nuclear  war.  We  cannot  close  our  eyes 
and  refuse  to  realize  the  consequences  of 
such  a  disaster. 

The  Senate  committee  has  also  recom- 
mended an  increase  of  $26  million  to  con- 
tinue established  civil  defense  programs, 
other  than  those  for  fallout  shelters. 
Included  is  a  $5  million  increase  of 
matching  grants  to  the  States  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses. 

In  reality  much  of  these  additional 
funds  will  end  up  in  the  pockets  of  polit- 
ical wardheelers  in  city  halls  and  county 
courthouses  across  the  land.  It  was  our 
hope  that  when  the  boondoggling  Office 
of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  was 
abolished  and  its  functions  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  Defense,  such  mud- 
dled thinking  and  planning  would  go 
with  it.  Apparently,  this  has  not  hap- 
pened. At  local  and  State  levels  the 
same  political  hacks  are  still  riding  the 
civil  defense  gravy  train.  If  our  Nation's 
mayors  and  Governors  seriously  believe 
that  this  program  is  urgent,  why  have 
not  these  boondogglers  been  replaced 
with  men  of  stature  and  competence'' 

All  of  us  can  be  proud  of  the  thou- 
sands of  patriotic  Americans  who,  as 
volunteers,  gave  their  time  and  effort 
often  at  greak  risk  to  themselves  in  times 
of  flood,  fire,  and  other  natural  disasters. 
These    Americans    have    helped,    and 
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always  will  continue  to  help,  their  neigh- 
bors regardless  of  the  doubtful  leader- 
ship of  paid  civil  defense  officials  safe 
behind  desks. 

Americans  are  fed  up  with  the  silly 
schemes  of  ci^il  defense  planners.  They 
are  tired  of  :-alk  of  fallout  shelters  and 
evacuation.  They  are  disgusted  with 
schemes  to  p-ovide  identification  brace- 
lets for  teenugers  to  exchange;  of  mil- 
lions of  cortradictory  pamphlets:  of 
highly  publicized  bomb  shelter  proposals; 
of  policemen  loafing  on  civil  defense 
duties,  waiting  for  a  bomb  to  drop,  while 
many  of  our  ;ity  streets  are  unsafe  after 
dark. 

Madam  President,  it  is  better  for  us 
to  face  the  fact  that  no  modern  society 
can  survive  all-out  nucleai-  war,  than  to 
delude  ourselves  by  inadequate  efforts  to 
try  to  assure  the  survival  of  some  indi- 
viduals. All  agree  that  we  live  in  a  grim 
period  of  international  anarchy.  How- 
ever, we  must  not  allow  this  to  cloud 
our  judgmen ,  regarding  defense  of  civil- 
ians. We  should  not  embark  on  expen- 
sive schemes  that  will  prove  of  no  real 
value  in  even:  of  war 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  reduce  the  amount  recommended 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  for 
civil  defense  purposes  at  least  to  the 
point  where  it  does  not  exceed  that  al- 
lowed by  the  House  of  Representatives 
To  that  end.  I  serve  notice  that  I  intend 
to  offer  amendments  on  the  floor  when 
this  bill  comes  before  us  for  debate  and 
vote. 

If  the  apfiropriation  for  the  shelter 
program  for  civil  defense  still  remains  in 
the  independent  offices  appropriation 
bill,  the  bill  sriould  be  defeated,  and  I  in- 
tend to  vote  against  it. 


THE  SELF-F:MPL0YED  INDIVIDUALS 
RETIREMENT  ACT— H.R     10 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Madam  President,  the 
Members  of  the  77th  Congress,  in  1942, 
recognized  the  need  for  legislation  which 
would  give  impetus  to  the  corporations 
to  provide  thoir  employees  with  an  addi- 
tional measu  -e  of  security  in  their  years 
of  reduced  income.  That  this  legisla- 
tion was  successful  cannot  be  denied  be- 
cause today  23  million  Americans  are 
covered  by  private  pension  plans  An 
additional  8  million  people,  including 
every  Member  of  Congress,  is  the  bene- 
ficiary of  a  public  plan. 

The  1942  action  of  the  Congress  failed, 
however,  to  include  among  those  who 
could  particifate  in  private  pension  plans 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  are  en- 
gaged in  earning  their  livelihood  as  self- 
employed  individuals  rather  than  as  em- 
ployees. Th:s  omission  in  the  tax  laws 
means  that  self-employed  persons  are 
prohibited  by  law  from  participatmg  in 
tax  deferred  retirement  plans  although 
they  can  ,set  ap  such  plans  for  their  em- 
ployees. 

This  admitted  tax  inequity  which  has 
existed  for  tlie  past  20  years,  while  not 
intended  to  discriminate  against  the 
self-employe<l,  has  done  just  that.  As 
far  back  as  1951  a  bill  was  intrcxluced  to 
correct  this  admitted  inequity.  This 
bill,  H.R.  10.  has  been  pending  on  the 
calendar  of  he  Senate  since  last  Sep- 
tember.    It  ;s  of  great  interest  to  my 


constituents  in  the  small  business,  pro- 
fessional, and  farm  ranks.  Our  semor 
citizens  continue  to  make  up  an  increas- 
ing F>ercentage  of  the  population  of  this 
country.  Few  bills  have  been  given  the 
time  and  consideration  that  this  bill  has 
received  during  the  past  11  years. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Montana,  the 
majority  leader,  whether  favorable  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  the  adoption 
of  H.R.  10,  as  it  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  an  amendment  to 
the  pendmg  bill,  H.R.  10650. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
in  response  to  the  question  raised  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksen)  has 
announced  that  he  will  offer  H.R  10 
as  an  amendment  to  the  pending  tax 
bill.  If  that  is  done,  it  is  my  intention  to 
move  to  table  H.R.  10  after  there  has 
been  a  reasonable  amount  of  debate,  and 
I  have  so  informed  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

However,  as  I  have  indicated  to  other 
Members  who  are  interested  in  this  pro- 
posal, it  is  my  intention  to  call  up  H.R. 
10  later  in  the  session  if  it  is  not  attached 
to  the  tax  bill,  so  that  it  can  be  debated, 
discus.sed,  and  considered  on  the  merits 
of  the  proposition  itself. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  he  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  IMr.  SmathersI 
were  instrumental  in  having  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Democratic  policy 
committee,  but  the  committee  at  the 
.same  time  left  it  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  in  his  capacity 
as  majority  leader,  as  to  when  it  would 
be  taken  up.  I  have  stated  the  situation 
to  the  best  of  my  ability.  To  recapitu- 
late, it  is  my  mtention  to  move  to  table 
H.R  10  if  it  is  offered  as  an  amendment 
to  the  tax  bill,  and  if  the  motion  to 
table  is  successful,  to  call  up  H.R.  10 
later  in  the  session. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  am  glad  to  know 
that  the  Senate  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  consider  H.R.  10  before  the  ad- 
journment of  thi.s  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     It    will. 


"WHY  TAX  RATES  'BRAKE'  RECOV- 
ERY"—ARTICLE  BY  SYLVIA  POR- 
TER 

Mr.  BUSH.  Madam  President,  when 
I  read  Sylvia  Porter's  coliunn  in  yester- 
day's Evening  Star.  I  was  reminded  of 
the  song  from  'South  Pacific'"  entitled 
"There's  Nothing  Like  a  Dame."  There 
is  much  truth  in  that  title,  and  I  found 
confirmation  of  it  in  Miss  Porter's  arti- 
cle last  evening.  She  goes  straight  to 
the  point  on  the  subject  of  taxation,  and 
spells  out  the  real  trouble  with  our  Fed- 
eral tax  system.  She  concludes  that 
there  is  virtually  unanimous  agreement 
among  liberals  and  conservatives  con- 
cerning the  "depres.sing"  effects  of  our 
tax  rates. 

I  believe  Miss  Porter's  conclusions 
make  sense.  They  point  up  the  futility 
of  the  so-called  incentive  investment  tax 
credit  feature  of  the  pending  tax  bill. 

If  it  is  incentive  and  growth  that  we 
really  want,  I  agree  with  Sylvia  Porter 
that  we  will  find  it  in  revising  the  income 


tax  rates,  taking  our  cue  and  learning 
our  lesson  from  those  we  have  so  proudly 
helped  to  recover  in  Europe. 

Cut  income  taxes  and  broaden  the  tax 
base  to  include  Federal  taxes  on  pro- 
duction or  sales,  as  suggested  by  Ken- 
neth Galbraith  in  his  book  entitled,  "The 
Affluent  Society." 

I  urge  Senators  to  read  Sylvia  Porter's 
article  which  was  published  in  yester- 
day's Everung  Star. 

Mad£.m  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  at 
this  point  m  the  Record. 

Then?  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Why  Tax  Rates  "Brake"  Recovery 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

"Why  is  It  that  our  tax  system  is  now 
getting  .so  much  blame  for  being  a  drag  on 
our  economy?"  asked  the  intelligent  woman 
across  the  dinner  table  the  other  evejilng. 
"I  listered  to  President  Kennedy's  T\'  ad- 
dress on  taxes,  heard  him  condemn  our  high 
rates,  promise  tax  cuts  in  1963.  and  refer  to 
how  mu:h  faster  the  Common  Market  coun- 
tries are  growing  tlian  we  are  But  I've  not 
heard  a  simple  explanation  of  why  the  sys- 
tem is  a  drag  and  iiow  our  tax  rates  com- 
pare with  those  of  Europe" 

These  are  pertinent  observations  So  here 
goes  with  my  attempt  at  a  "simple  explana- 
tion." 

No  otlier  Federal  Government  takes  so  big 
a  bite  out  of  tlie  paychecks  of  workers  and 
the  profits  of  businessmen  as  our  does — and 
this  includes  Communist  Russia  and  tb.e 
socialistic  and  totalitarian  nations  of  Europe 
and  South  America  None  hampers  employ- 
ment and  production  with  such  confiscatory 
tax  rates  as  the  United  Stat.es 

In  this  couiitry,  for  instance  86  percent 
of  the  Ciovernment's  take  comes  from  taxes 
on  paychecks,  profit*,  estates,  or  gifts.  In 
Commuaist  Russia,  in  complete  contrast, 
only  15  percent  comes  from  taxes  on  Incomes 
and  the  85  percent  balance  comes  from  direct 
taxes  on  Soviet  citizens  when  they  buy  fi.x>d. 
clothing,  shelter,  etc.  In  the  prospering 
Common  Market  nation  of  West  Germany 
only  22  percent  of  the  central  governmenr's 
collections  comes  from  income  and  capital 
taxes;  the  rest  is  raised  from  sales,  excise 
taxes,  customs  duties.  In  the  prospering 
Common  Market  nation  of  Italy,  the  ;t;- 
come-capltal  tax  bite  Is  only  26  percent 
The  closest  to  the  United  States  In  relying 
so  heavl  y  on  income  and  profits  taxes  is  New 
Zealand,  which  collects  65  i')ercent  from  these 
sources. 

EXPANSION     PENALIZED 

No  other  Federal  Government  in  the  world 
penalizes  Individuals  or  businessmen  with 
extraordinary  abilities  and  ambitions  to  the 
ertent  that  our  tax  structure  does.  Our  top 
tax  rate  of  91  p>ercent  on  individual  incomes 
Is  confiscatory,  can't  possibly  be  Justified  on 
financial  grotxnds  for.  few  Individuals  who 
qualify  for  this  bracket  permit  themselves 
t-o  get  Into  It  A  personal  Income  tax  rate 
which  reaches  50  percent  on  as  low  as  f  16.0CO 
of  taxatle  income  is  distinctly  discouraging 
to  indiv.dual  risk  taking.  As  for  the  52-per- 
cent tax  rate  on  corporations,  the  evidence 
Is  overw:ielmlng  that  this  has  retarded  Amer- 
ican industry's  ability  to  reinvest  earnings 
in  Job-creating  activities. 

RECOVEET     STRANGLED 

No  other  Federal  Government  has  held  to 
an  opi3r;sslve  tax  structure  as  long  as  we 
have — with  the  possible  exception  of  Great 
Britain,  another  nation  turning  in  a  slug- 
gish penormance  Every  other  nation  which 
slapped  on  steep  taxes  during  World  War  II 
has  Ion;?  since  reformed  them — which  is 
what    President    Kennedy    was    referring    to 
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when  he  mentioned  in  bis  TV  addreae  that 

"by  lighteniug  tax  burdens,"  the  Common 
Market  countries  have  achieved  "full  em- 
ployment and  an  economic  growth  rate  twice 
ours." 

No  other  P^ederal  Government  has  accepted 
four  recessions  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II  without  Its  leaders  getting  down  to  work 
and  saying  flatly  our  tax  structure  Is  at  least 
partially  responsible  and  reform  Is  overdue. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  our  tax  rates  helped 
to  strangle  the  1959  recovery— for  they  bit 
so  quickly  and  substantially  Into  rising  In- 
comes and  profits  that  the  advance  didn't 
have  a  chance  to  survive.  Tax  reduction - 
reform  was  bypassed  in  1960,  though,  by- 
passed again  in  1961,  and  now  ifs  dead  for 
1962.  Meanwhile,  as  Mr.  Kennedy  pointed 
out,  during  the  past  15  months  of  economic 
expansion,  Federal  taxes  have  siphoned  out 
$5  billion  more  from  the  economy  than  in- 
creased Federal  spending  has  poured  into  the 
business  stream.  This  is  a  measure  of  the 
way  our  high  rates  tend  to  brake  a  recovery 
almost  automatically  as  It  proceeds.  In  the 
first  half  of  calendar  1963,  when  Federal  tax 
collections  will  be  at  their  peak,  the  brake 
will  be  on  In  earnest — and  if  we  don't  get 
the  tax  reductions  pledged  for  this  perlcxl, 
the  economic  consequences  for  us  could  be 
dismal. 

Much  of  this  was  hidden  In  the  earlier 
postwar  years,  when  the  enormous  pent-up 
demands  of  the  whole  free  world  kept  the 
United  States  heading  strongly  upward. 
Now,  in  this  new  competitive  era  the  reali- 
ties have  become  clear,  and.  significantly, 
agreement  on  the  depressing  effects  of  our 
tax  rates  Is  virtually  unanimous  among  in- 
formed economists  and  financiers — liberal 
and  conservative.  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic. 


COMMUNIST   EXPANSION  IN  LATIN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Madam  President, 
this  morning's  WashlnRton  Post  contains 
an  article  entitled  "Castro's  Strength: 
Skillful  as  Dictator,"  written  by  Roscoe 
Drummond.  In  essence,  the  article  de- 
tails what  has  been  and  is  a  very  sad 
story  concerning  what  has  happened  in 
Cuba.  Mr.  Drummond  makes  the  point 
that  Fidel  Castro  himself  and  his  army 
are  growing  stronger,  while  the  economy 
of  Cuba  and  the  forces  of  freedom  in 
Cuba  are  apparently  growing  weaker. 
Mr.  Drummond  quotes  a  statement  of 
Salvador  de  Madariaga,  a  European 
liberal,  who  has  visited  Latin  America 
and  who  contends  that  Cuba  ourrht  to  be 
liberated  by  the  Organization  cf  Ameri- 
can States.  These  are  the  words  of 
Salvador  de  Madariaga: 

The  argument  that  Castro  had  better  be 
left  alone  and  given  enough  rope  to  hang 
himself  Is  worthless.  The  experience  of 
other  nations  fallen  into  the  unscrupulous 
hands  of  the  Communist  Party  allows  of 
no  such  optimism.  Time  could  only  make 
Cuba  an  Impregnable  base  for  communism 
to  spread  all  over  Latin  America. 

The  Latin  American  governments  who 
shilly-shally  over  it  are  only  preparing  the 
rope  with  which  they  will  be  hanged.  Castro 
must  go  soon. 

That  particular  expression  is  one  with 
which  I  have  long  agreed.  I  cannot  help 
believing  that  the  situation  in  Cuba  will 
not  get  better  merely  by  hoping  it  will 
get  better.  I  cannot  help  believing  that 
the  time  has  long  since  past  when  the 
Organization  of  American  States  should 
itself  set  up  a  police  force,  comprised 
of  the  countries  of  Central  America  and 


South  America.  They  should  invoke  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  1947,  and 
even  the  provisions  which  have  to  do 
with  Communist  infiltration  in  this 
hemisphere,  contained  in  the  treaty  of 
1961,  signed  at  Punta  del  Este. 

I  cannot  help  believing  that  after  that 
has  been  done,  and  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  police  force  has  been  bccun,  the 
U.S.  Crovernment  and  other  governments 
should  then  recognize  a  Cuban  Govern- 
ment in  exile.  I  have  been  recom- 
mending such  a  procedure  for  about  2 
years,  but  without  any  success  whatever, 
I  regret  to  say.  However,  it  seems  to 
me  that  that  is  the  only  logical  way  for 
us  who  make  great  protestations  about 
our  faith  in  freedom  and  our  willing- 
ness to  fi?ht  for  freedom  can  legally  and 
properly  give  aid  to  the  foi-ces  of  free- 
dom which  seek  to  overthrow  Castro  in 
Cuba.  We  have  done  this  previously  in 
our  history.  It  seems  to  me  the  time  is 
long  overdue  when  we  should  do  it  with 
respect  to  Cuba.  The  lon^jer  we  delay 
such  a  decision,  the  worse  the  condition 
will  become. 

There  is  no  question  that  Cuba  is 
being  used  today  as  the  fountainhead 
for  propaganda  throughout  Central  and 
South  America,  just  as  is  reported  by 
Mr.  Drummond,  who  has  recently  made 
a  trip  throu.uh  South  America. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  image  of 
Castro  himself  may  have  become 
dimmed,  or  may  have  become  tarnished 
to  some  extent,  nevertheless  the  forces 
of  communism  and  the  machinery  of 
communism  grow  ever  stronger,  not  only 
in  Cuba,  but  throughout  Central  and 
South  America,  as  well.  After  Castro 
has  gone,  there  will  still  be  the  problem 
of  getting  rid  of  communism  in  Cuba 
and  attacking  communism  all  over  Cen- 
tral and   South   America. 

I  urge  that  the  United  States  begin  to 
think  seriously  about  providing  some 
leadership  in  thi.s  fi-ld. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  by  Mr.  Drum- 
mond be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Skillft  L  AS  Dictator 
(By  RoBcoe  Drmnmond) 

Port-of-Spain.  Trinidad. — Nowhere  in 
Livtin  America  have  I  encountered  any  sup- 
port for  the  wishful  thinking  in  Washington 
that  Castro  is  going  to  die  on  the  vine  or  that 
Cuban  dictatorship  will  soon  fall  from  its 
Inner  weaknesses. 

The  prevailing  view  in  the  Latin  American 
capitals  I  have  visited  Is  that  while  condi- 
tions in  Cuba  are  getting  steadily  worse,  the 
Castro  regime  itseli  is  becoming  steadily  more 
entrenched. 

One  South  American  newspaper  corre- 
spondent, who  had  spent  considerable  time 
In  Cuba  and  left  only  recently,  put  it  this 
way:  "Fidel  Castro  is  proving  himself  totally 
incompetent  to  manage  the  affairs  of  his  na- 
tion but  extraordinarily  skillful  In  managing 
the  apparatus  of  a  police  state." 

This  raises  a  question  of  acute  importance 
to  policymakers  in  Washington  who  are 
rather  counting  on  waking  up  some  morning 
and  finding  that  Castro  has  disappeared  In 
the  dust. 

The  question  Is  whether  any  Communist 
police  state,  holding  all  the  weapons  of  terror 
and  repression  in  Its  own  hands,  can  ever  b« 


overthrown  by  a  popular  uprising  armed 
with  little  more  than  sticks  and  stones? 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  conditions  are  de- 
teriorating inside  Cuba.  There  is  clearly  de- 
veloping an  angry,  resentful,  frustrated,  and 
humiliated  people  who,  while  still  passion- 
ately supporting  the  Ca.'^tro  revolution,  are 
heartsick  over  what  Cajstro  has  done  to  the 
revolution. 

The  evidence  is  mounting  that  there  is 
hunger  and  undernourishment.  Cuba  used 
to  produce  food  for  export  and  now  cannot 
supply  the  needs  of  Its  own  population.  Pri- 
vate farmers  have  no  Incentive  to  increase 
their  crops,  and  the  peasants  on  the  state 
collective  farms  are  wondering  when  they  are 
going  to  receive  their  land  as  promised  by 
Castro.  They  still  can't  quite  realize  that 
Castro's  Communist  Etate  has  taken  over 
both  the  land  and  the  peasants  to  work  It. 

The  situation  is  so  out  of  hand  that  you 
have  the  upside  down  condition  of  farmers 
appealing  to  the  cities  to  send  them  food 

Economic  aid  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Red  China  Is  failing  to  live  up  to  promises-  - 
even  as  Fidel  has  failed  to  live  up  to  his 
promises.  Castro  Is  finding  the  Communist- 
bloc  assistance — except  arms — is  not  only 
doled  out  very  carefully  but  is  also  costly. 
Cuba's  slim  reserves  of  foreign  currency  are 
steadily  being  drained  away,  largely  because 
Cuba  no  longer  has  the  exports  It  can  sell 
to  the  hard -currency  countries. 

But  Latin  American  sources  on  the  conti- 
nent are  convinced  that  Castro  Is  steadily 
tightening  his  grip  on  the  Cuban  state  and 
on  the  Cuban  people — with  so  much  Soviet 
help  that  he  Is  both  ally  and  c.ptlve. 

Castro's  armed  forces  seem  to  be  all  that 
he  needs — and  more — to  prevail  over  any  op- 
position that  might  develop.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  stepping  up  Its  shipments  of  arms 
and  thousands  of  "technicians."  Castro  has 
recruited  the  forces  In  ample  volume.  There 
is  every  reason  to  assume  that  the  army  is 
loyal  to  Castro's  bidding  While  the  regime 
has  been  unable  to  feed  his  people  properly, 
it  has  taken  care  to  see  that  its  troops  are 
a  favored  class.  This  means  that  the  Castro 
army  Is  massively  armed,  well  frd,  a:id  heav- 
ily disciplined  for  Its  duty — to  keep  the  dic- 
tatorship In  control  at  all  costs. 

A  distinguished  European  liberal  who  has 
recently  visited  Latin  America  contends  that 
Cuba  ought  to  be  liberated  by  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States.  These  are  the  words 
of  Salvador  de  Madariaga: 

"The  argument  that  Castro  had  better  be 
left  alone  and  given  enough  rope  to  hang 
himself  is  a  worthless.  The  experience  of 
other  nations  fallen  Into  the  un.'^crupulous 
hands  of  the  Communist  Party  allows  of  no 
such  optimism.  Time  could  only  make  of 
Cuba  an  Impregnable  base  for  communl.cm  to 
spread  all  over  Latin  America.  The  Latin 
American  governments  who  shilly-shally  over 
It  are  only  preparing  the  rope  with  which 
they  win  be  hanged.     Castro  must  go  soon." 

But  wishful  hoping  will  not  free  the  Cuban 
people.    Castro  will  fall — only  If  he  is  pushed. 
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COMPETITIVE  BIDDING  WINS  ONE 
FOR  A  CHANGE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
recently  tlie  Senate  passed  an  excellent 
bill,  whicii  has  been  generally  overlooked, 
and  which  was  reported  by  the  Commii- 
tee  on  Armed  Services.  The  bill  related 
to  military  procurement.  The  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell]  deserves  credit  for  his 
successful  leadership  on  this  bill.  It  was 
strongly  opposed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

The  bill  directs  the  Pentagon  to  rely 
on  formal  advertising  and  open  competi- 
tive bidding  whenever  feasible.     It  also 


would  require  a  contractor  to  certify,  on 
all  negotiatetl  contracts  of  more  than 
$100,000,  that  cost  estimates  are  accu- 
rate, complete,  and  current.  The  bill 
would  permit  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  adjust  a  contract's  profit  formula 
if  the  cost  estimates  later  proved  un- 
justifiably high. 

F^irthermoie,  the  Pentagon  would  be 
required,  when  awarding  a  negotiated 
contract,  to  conduct  written  or  oral  dis- 
cussions over  price  with  the  contractor. 

Madam  President,  I  have  been  press- 
ing for  a  long  time  for  increased  Gov- 
ernment reliince  on  competitive  bid- 
ding. Less  than  $1  in  $6  of  Pentagon 
procurement  is  secured  in  this  mo.st  eco- 
nomical way.  I  think  the  action  taken 
by  the  Comraittee  on  Armed  Services, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  1  Mr  Russell  1, 
deserves  the  highest  commendation. 
The  bill  is  no\i'  in  conference,  and  the  ad- 
ditions made  by  the  Senate  which  I  have 
de.scribed  may  not  survive. 

I  express  the  fervent  hope  that  the 
Senate  proviMons  will  survive  and  that 
the  bill  will  Decome  law.  because  there 
is  no  questioji  in  my  mind  ihat  such  a 
procedure  as  provided  m  the  bill  can  sub- 
stantially red  ice  the  cost  of  operations  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  bur- 
den of  Government  spending  in  the  first 
place;  in  the  second  place,  the  bill  will 
give  small  business  a  much  greater  op- 
portunity to  compete,  becau.se  small  busi- 
ness always  d'>es  better  when  there  is  full 
competition  for  Goveiiiment  procure- 
ment. 


POSrTION  ON  VOTE 

Mr  HOLL.\ND  Madam  President, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Florida  was  not 
present  and  vas  not  recorded  on  the 
vote  on  the  minority  leader's  motion  to 
adjourn  on  August  13,  reported  on  page 
16409  of  the  Congressional  Rf.cord  as 
"No.  159  Leg.  '  To  place  myself  on  rec- 
ord on  that  vo:^,  I  hereby  state  that  if  I 
had  been  pre.^ent  and  voting  I  would 
have  voted  "yea." 


MONTANA— 1  HE  BIG  SKY  COUNTRY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
as  the  population  centers  of  this  Nation 
expand,  more  and  more  Americans  are 
looking  for  exciting  new  places  in  which 
to  spend  their  leisure.  Larger  numbers 
than  ever  befc^re  are  visiting  Montana 
And  they  are  c.iscovering  what  Montan- 
ans  have  known  for  yeans — that  the 
Treasure  State's  combination  of  natu- 
ral beauty,  clean  air,  friendly  people,  and 
opportunities  to  "get  away  from  it  all"  is 
the  greatest  tcnic  in  the  world  for  the 
ills  of  hectic  Mving  and  metropolitan 
congestion. 

The  latest  visitor  to  sing  the  praises  of 
Montana  as  a  vacation  spot  is  John  F. 
McLeod.  travel  editor  of  the  Daily  News 
of  Washington,  DC.  Mr.  McLeod  re- 
cently made  a  1,500-mile  tour  through 
the  State  as  a  guest  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Tiavel  Association.  The 
sights  which  caught  his  eye  were  the 
scenic  wonders  of  Glacier  National  Park, 
the  restored  frontier  town  of  Virginia 
City  and   the  picturesque   Red   Lodge- 


Cooke  City  entrance  to  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park.  His  descriptions  of  these 
areas  are  both  vivid  and  faithful.  He 
W£is  so  impressed  with  the  advantages  to 
be  offered  by  a  stay  in  the  West  that  he 
urged  President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  to 
consider  that  area  when  planning  their 
future  vacations. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  articles  written  by  Mr, 
McLeod  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From   the  Washington   Dallv   News    Aug    7. 
1962] 

Melodrama  Is  a  Montana  Town 

(By  John  F    McLeod i 

Virginia  Crry,  Mont. — This  Is  the  swlng- 
Ingest  ghost  town  you  ever  saw — or  heard. 

In  the  days  when  it  was  a  booming  gold 
mining  center,  tiic  main  swing  event  was  a 
mass  hanging  of  "road  agents"  by  vigilantes 
(You  can  still  see  the  rafter  which  served 
as  a  gallows. ) 

Tlie  real  swinging  thing  here  now.  though. 
Is  what  is  probably  the  most  fantastic  collec- 
tion of  coin-operated  musical  Instruments 
assembled. 

And  a  reconstructed  Main  Street,  so  real- 
istic Virginia  City  is  with  some  Justifica- 
tion called  the  "Williamsburg  of  the  West." 

ONE     MA.NS     WORK 

State  Senator  Chartes  Bovey  is  the  man 
mainly  responsible.  It's  said  his  own  home 
could  no  longer  contain  his  fantastic  col- 
lection of   Americana 

Senator  Bovey's  dozens  of  music-making 
machines,  housed  both  here  and  in  the  near- 
by "motel  city"  of  Nevada  City,  are  no 
ordinary  Juke  boxes.  Oi>erated  by  per- 
forated discs  somewhat  like  a  player  piano, 
they  play  vloUn.':.  organs — <'\en  a  whole  band 
complete  with  drums  and  cymbal. 

The  "pure  food  "  whisky  sign  published 
here  is  .i  special  delight  of  photographers  but 
the  shops  along  the  plank  sidewalk  contain 
a  lot  of  other  nostalgic  items. 

In  the  tobacco  shop,  a  brand  of  plug  to- 
bacco Is  Illustrated  by  a  Llllinn  Russellish 
type  beauty  about  to  be  kissed  by  her  be- 
mustachcd  beau,  who  one  assumes  is  chew- 
ing the  •  champagne-fiavored  plug  tobacco  ' 
the  sign  advertises 

Virginia  City  incidentally  will  observe  its 
100th  anniversary  In  a  big  way  next  year. 
It  was  on  May  26.  1863,  that  six  prospectors 
"struck  It  rich"  in  nearby  Alder  Gulch 
Creek 

financed   war 

Its  said  that  so  mvich  gold  wais  taken  out 
of  the  Gulch  during  the  next  2  years  that 
it  saved  the  Nation  during  the  Civil  War. 
It  provided  the  gold  to  equip  and  pay  the 
Union  armies. 

Yet  many  of  the  miners  were  Southerners 
In  fact  they  were  such  Confederate  simipa- 
thlzers  they  originally  named  the  town 
■■V'.irina  '  after  Jefferson  Davis'  wife.  It  was 
said  a  Judge,  more  Northern  In  his  sympa- 
thies, scratched  out  the  Varlna  on  official 
papers  and  substituted  Virginia,  saying 
"That's  Southern  enough." 

Estimates  on  the  amount  of  gold  taken 
from  the  Gulch  over  the  years  range  from 
$40  to  $400  million.  Dredgings  crews  were 
still  working  over  Gulch  gravel  deposits  as 
late  as  1937. 

You  can  see  now,  If  yoti  like,  a  monum.ent 
to  the  first  six  prospectors  at  the  gold  dis- 
covery site,  but  that  Isn't  the  reason  thou- 
sands of  tourists  going  to  or  from  Yellow- 
stone Park  go  out  of  their  way  a  bit  to  see 
Virginia  City. 

melodrama 

The  Virginia  City  Opera  House  gives 
nightly  performances  alone  worth  the  trip 


We  have  Just  seen  "The  Barber  of  Fleet 
Street,"  in  which  the  barber's  victims  wind 
up  as  meat  pies.  The  stage  ovens  were  so 
realistic  one  of  our  party  said  It  all  re- 
minded him  of  Paris'  Grand  Guignol 

There  are  also  a  full  quota  of  saloons  at 
which  yc'U  can  partake  of  "pure  food"  and 
other  be-erages 

The  most  unusual — in  fact,  perhaps  the 
most  unusual  saloon  In  the  world — is  that 
operated  by  Bob  Gohn.  a  descendant  of  one 
of  the  original  six  prospectors 

The  unusual  thing  is  that  Mr  Gohn  Is 
blind,  ("ompletely  blind  and  has  been  for 
42  years  since  he  was  blinded  by  a  mine  ex- 
plosion. 

Yet  Mr.  Gohn  operates  his  combined  bar 
and  general  store  completely  by  himself. 
Only  help  Is  a  girl  who  dusts  and  cleans 
each  morning. 

I  watched  him  serve  shot  after  shot  of 
whisky,  even  stir  a  martini,  without  spilling 
a  drop 


(From  the  Washington  Daily  News, 
Aug,  14.  19621 

Skokey   Bear  Versus  Yogi  Bear 

(By  John  F   McLeod  > 

Yellowstone  National  Park. — When  you 
mention  the  cartoon  character  Yogi  Bear,  or 
his  habitat.  "Jellystone  Park."  you  arouse 
what  appears  to  be  no  reaction  whatever 
from  NaMonal  Park  Service  personnel. 

Look  a  little  closer,  however,  and  you'll 
notice  a  thin  sheet  of  glaze  descending  over 
what  were  previously  clear,  alert,  even  spark- 
ling eyes, 

"In  Interior  Department."  one  summer 
temiKjraiy  employee  i he  felt  he  could  B[>eak 
freely)  told  me,  "we  Just  don't  talk  aboui 
Yogi.  We  don't  even  like  to  talk  about 
bears." 

(If  you  know  the  TV  cartoon,  you'll  know 
that  'Yogi  Is  a  rather  bumbling  but  lovable 
bear  whc  is  frequently  thwarted  by  efficient, 
but  not  so  lovable.  National  Park  Service 
rangers  ) 

This  Injury  Is  compounded  ptrhaps  by  the 
fact  that  Agriculture  Department's  National 
Forest  Service  has  clutched  to  Its  bosom  as 
a  symbol.  It's  friend.  Smokey  the  Bear, 

And  lei's  face  it.  National  Park  Service 
and  National  Forest  Service  are  rivals  at  the 
same  feeding  trough 

To  the  general  public,  the  Forest  Service 
men  are  building  up  a  quite  positive  image 
as  friend  lo  the  bears 

Whereat,  National  Park  Service — dare  we 
say  it' — is  increasingly  appearing  as  anti- 
bear 

Secretary  Freeman's  multiuse  plan  for  the 
forests  m,£y  not  be  too  well  understood,  but 
breathes  there  a  youngster  who  doesn't  know 
the  Forest  Service  is  fighting  forest  fires 
so  Smoke}  and  his  friends  don't  get  burned 
up? 

Secretary  Udall  and  his  sidekick,  Connie 
Wirth.  are  probably  Just  as  concerned  about 
fires  and  much  more  concerned  about  bears 
but  they'ro  still  stuck  with  Yogi. 

All  over  the  national  parks  now  you'll  see 
signs  and  earnings:  "Do  not  feed  the  bears." 

What's  the  reaction  of  the  kids  to  this  one? 

"But  poor  Yogi  will  go  hungry  " 

Rivalry  between  the  Park  Service  and 
the  Forest  Service,  however.  Is  obviously  not 
a  bad  thing  for  the  visitor  to  the  West  these 
days. 

All  the  publicity  (and  money i  the  Park 
Service  ha,':  obtained  from  Its  Mission  66  pro- 
gram has  .'Stimulated  the  Forest  Service  into 
a  big  Improvement  program,  too 

We  werr  especially  Impressed  by  2  huge 
dolomite  l)oulders  formed  Into  a  memorial 
to  the  28  killed  In  the  Gallatin  National 
Forest  earhquake  of  August  17,  1959  And 
we  don't  believe  the  Park  Service  could  have 
done  a  beter  Job  at  verbal  and  graphic  In- 
terpretation. 
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Another  recent  Job  which  should  get  For- 
est Service  a  lot  of  pata  on  the  back  Is  a 
lookout  It  built  along  a  spiny  ridge  over- 
looking a  Custer  National  Forest  canyon  on 
the  Cooke  City-Red  Lodge  Highway.  Here, 
as  one  lady  said,  even  the  view  from  the 
restrocm  is  spectacular. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  14,  1962] 
Yellowstone  Beaks'  Union  Crack 

Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  Wyo. — Jim  Graff, 
who  issues  public  pronouncements  for  the 
Yellowstone  Park  Co.,  concessionaires,  asked 
the  Washington  Dally  News'  travel  editor  If 
he.  too,  had  seen  the  critter  approaching  the 
road. 

■The  coyote?"  I  asked. 

"Watch  him,"  said  Jim,  "he's  panhan- 
dling "  Then  Jim  issued  this  pronounce- 
ment: 

"The  coyotes  have  Just  broken  one  of  the 
world's  strongest  unions — the  black  bears' 
former  monopoly  on  begging  along  Yellow- 
stone Park  roads." 

As  park  rangers  have  cracked  down  on  the 
beers,  moving  the  more  uninhibited  pan- 
handlers back  into  primitive  areas,  coyotes 
have  moved  In  to  take  their  place.  It  does 
add  something  new,  however.  Until  recently 
tourists  had  seldom  seen  usually  shy  coyotes 
at  such  close  range. 


[From  the  Washington  Daily  News,  Aug.  21. 

1962] 

Jackie,  Please  Come  Home 

(By  John  F.  McLeod  i 

Glacier  National  Park,  Mont. — The  folks 
In  the  travel  business  out  this  way  aren't 
too  happy  about  the  fact  President  Kennedy 
always  takes  his  vacations  in  New  England 
or  Florida. 

And  they  are  even  less  happy  that  Mrs. 
Kennedy  and  Caroline — and  a  great  many  of 
the  other  Kennedys — seem  to  prefer  Europe. 

It's  a  truism  of  travel  that  tourists  play 
a  sort  of  game  of  follow  the  leader.  There's 
a  certain   amount    of  snob   appeal   Involved. 

That's  why  the  thousands  of  Westerners 
who  are  dependent  upon  vacation  travel 
wince  when  they  see  pictures  these  days  of 
the  First  Lady  and  her  daughter  living  it  up 
In  Italy.  (A  "nonpolitlcal"  quickie  solo  trip 
West  by  the  President  doesn  t  really  count.) 

it's    A    GOOD    TEAS 

Westerners  aren't  complaining  about  busi- 
ness this  year.  The  World's  Fair  has  resulted 
In  a  real  bonanza  for  all  attractions  on  the 
main  transcontinental  routes  leading  to 
Seattle. 

As  of  August  1,  for  Instance,  the  head 
count  at  Glacier  Park  was  up  32  percent 
above  the  same  time  last  yetir. 

It's  the  dropoff  next  year  the  Westerners 
are  worried  about. 

We  can't  think  of  anything  that  would  do 
Mr  Kennedy's  popularity  in  tlie  West  more 
g(X)d  than  for  him  to  spend  a  several  weeks' 
vacation  with  his  family  In  the  Rocky 
Mountain  area,  particularly  If  Mrs.  Kennedy 
and  Caroline  seem  to  enjoy  Western  horses 
and  ponies  as  much  as  they  do  their  Virginia 
mounts. 

And  we  think  it  would  be  strange  indeed, 
if  the  Kennedys  didn't  enjoy  the  great  open 
spaces  of  the  West  as  much  as  other  Amer- 
icans. 

Glacier  Park  during  July  and  August  cer- 
tainly Is  as  near  a  paradise  as  America  can 
offer. 

We  spent  several  hours  at  Logan  Pass,  the 
high  point  on  the  spectacular  Going-to-the- 
Sun  Highway  which  crosses  the  park  from 
east  to  west.  There  were  cars  from  every 
State. 

EXULTATION 

The  thing  you  notice  on  the  faces  of  al- 
most all  tourists  after  they  park  their  cars 
and  stretch  their  legs  here  is  not  Just  happi- 


ness but  almost  exultation  as  they  look  over 
the  great  snow-capped  peaks  about  them. 
These  are  their  mountains  and   their   park. 

There  is  also  a  friendliness  of  the  tourists 
to  each  other  which  seems  to  result  from 
their  sharing  of  the  beauty  of  a  common 
heritage. 

After  crossing  the  Continental  Divide,  we 
twisted  and  turned  down  the  mountains 
stopping  frequently  to  enjoy  the  views  of 
glaciers,  waterfalls  and  mountain  meadows 
— until  we  reached  what  is  surely  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  mountain  lakes  anj'where, 
the  park's  Lake  McDonald. 

There  we  stayed  the  night  at  the  unpre- 
tentious but  spic  and  span  Village  Inn  motel 
right  at  the  lake's  edge.  Surely  no  other 
lake  in  the  world  has  such  clear  luminous 
entrancing  brilliance. 

There — as  you  do  so  easily  In  the  West — 
we  struck  up  a  conversation  with  our  neigh- 
bors, a  retired  couple  from  Schenectady, 
N.Y.,  who  had  t>een  to  the  fair.  They  were 
stretched  out  in  deck  chairs  on  the  little 
motel  patio,  looking  at  the  lake  and  moun- 
tains, relaxing  with  their  shoes  off. 

"Wouldn't  you  Just  like  to  stay  here  for- 
ever\"'  the  ladv  said. 


[From  the  Washington  Dally  News, 
Aug.  21.  1962) 

MoNTAN.*  Must 

Glacier  National  Park,  Mont. — One  Item 
of  equipment  every  tourist  should  bring 
with  him  to  the  high  mountain  country  of 
the   West   is  a  pair  of  binoculars. 

Oiie-upmanship  here  consists  mostly  of 
how  many  Rncky  Mountain  goats  or  big- 
horn sheep  or  golden  eagles  you  claim  to 
have  seer. 

And  the  fact  is  you  really  need  the  binoc- 
ulars to  see  them — and  they  are  a  thrill  to 
see. 


[From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Aug.  28, 
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Montana  Montage:    Starring  a  Highway 

( By  John  P.  McLeod ) 

Red  Lodge.  Mont, — A  lot  of  folk  around 
here  wonder  whether  most  of  the  AAA  Auto 
Club  travel  counselors  aren't  a  lot  of  timid 
old  maids. 

The  Red  Lodge-Cooke  City  Highway  (U.S. 
212),  also  sometimes  called  the  "Top  of  the 
World  Road."  is  by  far  the  most  dramatic  of 
the  five  ways  you  can  drive  Into  Yellowstone 
National  P.irk. 

In  fact,  the  group  of  travel  writers  with 
whom  I  made  the  drive  all  agreed  they  had 
never  made  a  more  spectacular  trip  In  an 
auto  than  the  one  which  took  us  over  10,800- 
foot-high  Beartooth  Pass, 

Yet,  I  am  told,  thousands  of  travelers 
through  the  West  miss  this  magnificent  ex- 
perience— perliaps  the  most  magnificent  of 
all  on  our  2-week  tour — because  the  AAA 
girls  who  recommended  routings,  warn  trip- 
planners  to  avoid  the  road. 

The  road  is  only  open  from  June  until  the 
first  heavy  snows  in  September,  and  it  is  a 
succe.'--.sion  of  switchbacks,  but  I  was  told 
there  has  not  been  a  single  fatal  accident  on 
the  highway  since  it  w,is  opened  in  1933. 

I  have  driven  on  mountain  highways  In 
almost  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
and  through  the  German,  .Swiss,  and  Italian 
Alps,  but  nowliere  i.ave  I  seen  such  a  succes- 
sion of  beautiful  alpine  lakes  and  meadows. 
of  pinnacles  and  precipices. 

Cuoke  City,  a  historic  mining  town  near 
the  park  entrance,  is  an  outfitting  center  for 
pack  trips  going  Into  the  Beartooth  Moun- 
tain Wilderness  of  the  Custer  National  For- 
est. We  encountered  a  half-dozen  strings  of 
dudes  on  horseback  (quick-stepping  donkeys 
carry  the  ceari  on  a  brief  Jeep  ride  to  an 
abandoned  mine  at  Daisy  Pass. 

Here  we  followed  by  only  a  day  a  bulldozer 
which  had  cleared  snow  off  the  trail.     And 


here  we  saw  a  sight  which  even  astounded 
our  native  guides: 

A  flock  of  seven  tremendous  bighorn  sheep 
grazed  on  a  mount^iinside,  separated  from 
us  only  by  a  small  snowfle',d. 

One  girl  In  our  party.  Latryl  Lay  ton  of  the 
Fort  Worth  (Tex  )  Press,  a  Scrlpps-Howard 
newspai>er,  was  so  anxious  to  get  a  picture 
that  she  started  scurryin-:^  across  the  snow. 
She  slipped,  fell  and  slid,  bumpy-bump  down 
the  snowfield  but  emerged  smiling  from  a 
field  of  yellow  glacier  UUcs. 

We  think  Washlngtonlans  would  particu- 
larly like  to  spend  a  nlt^ht  at  the  other  end 
of  the  highway,  here  at  Red  Lo<lee 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  mountain 
streams  I  have  ever  seen  is  roaring  and  rush- 
ing down  from  the  mountains  right  beside 
my  motel.     It's  name:  Rock  Creek. 

As  I  prepare  to  board  the  Niirthcrn  Pa- 
cific's North  Coast  Limited  for  home,  I've 
Jotted  down  some  random  Montana  impres- 
sions which  add  up  to  quite  a  montage  of 
memories: 

The  Ideal  time  to  approach  Glacier  Na- 
tional Park  from  the  east  Is  Just  before  sun- 
set, when  Its  Jagged  vipthrust  is  backlighted 
by  the  setting  sun. 

The  miles  and  miles  of  cherry  orchards 
along  Flathead  Lake  (claimed  to  be  the  larg- 
est U.S.  natural  lake  west  of  Superior)  and 
the  delicious  taste  of  the  bln^  cherries,  a.s 
you  munch  them  In  the  car  driving  along. 

The  continuing  battle  going  on  at  the 
Hardin,  Mont.,  site  of  Custer's  last  stand, 
among  Battle  of  Little  Big  Horn  bufls. 
(Some  argue  General  Custer  was  a  great 
hero,  others  a  bumbling  bum  ) 

The  luck  of  two  youn?  honeymooners. 
Rod  and  Jackie  Anderson,  who  landed  a  Job 
as  managers  for  the  summer  of  the  Flying 
Cloud  Ranch,  so  remotely  located  in  Beaver- 
head National  Forest  it  has  few  puests. 

The  Incfllnparable  taste  of  trout  you  have 
caught  yourself  (our  group  caught  the  limit 
both  In  the  Wise  River  at  the  Flying  Cloud 
Ranch  and  in  Yellowstone  Lake's  Eagle  Bay » . 

The  sensation  of  being  caught  In  a  thun- 
der and  hall  (as  bla;  as  mothballs)  storm 
while  on  horseback  in  a  remote  canyon  10 
miles  from  your  stable. 

The  fact  accommodations  are  easier  to 
get  at  both  Yellowstone  and  G'.acler  Park 
lodges  on  weekends  (both  parks  are  a  2-day 
drive  from  most  major  population  centers). 

The  oft-repeated  question  Mel  .Smith. 
superintendent  of  Lewis  and  Clark  Caverns, 
gets  from  tourists:  "How  much  cave  Is  left 
undiscovered?" 

The  most  enthusiastic  (in  a  nice  way) 
chamber  of  commerce  secretary  we  have 
ever  met,  Donald  F.  Wilson,  and  his  favorite 
Montana  quotation  (from  a  John  Steinback 
"Holiday"  article) : 

"Montana  seems  to  me  to  be  what  a  small 
boy  would  think  Texa.?  is  like  from  hearing 
Texans.   •    •    •" 


[From  the  Washington  Dally  News. 
Aug    28.  1962) 

Di.viNc  High 
Billings.    Mont — The    Vegas    Cafe    here 
tries  to  entice   fairbound   visiters   with   this 
sign:  "Dine  here  2,e00  feet  above  the  Space 
Needle." 


A   SECOND   LOOK   AT   AFRICA 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Madam  President, 
an  unusually  perceptive  on-the-spot 
study  of  the  U.S.  activities  in  several 
African  nations  by  an  able  American 
writer  who  grew  up  there  has  come  to 
my  attention.  Clai-ke  M.  Thomas,  son 
of  missionary  parents  who  served  in 
Sierra  Leone  has  taken  a  second  look 
at  Africa  after  25  years  and  has  written 
about  it  for  the  Oklahoma  City  Times 
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in  Oklahoma  City.  Okla..  where  he  is  an 
editorial  writer. 

Mr.  Thomas  came  away  with  the  feel- 
ing that  Africa  will  be  "a  long  row  to 
hoe"  for  the  United  States,  but  that  it 
will  be  tough  for  the  Communists,  too. 
The  two  trends  that  impressed  him  most 
were  evidence  that  the  tide  in  unfriendly 
countries  like  Ghana  and  Guinea  is  be- 
ginning to  turn  our  way,  mostly  because 
of  Russian  "goofs."  and  the  preat  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  Americans  on 
the  scene  in  counti'ies  that  25  years  ago 
knew  only  missionaries.  He  makes  spe- 
cial mention  of  the  Peace  Coips.  of  which 
he  heard  pood  reports. 

On  the  subject  of  the  value  Ameiican 
Negroes  in  African  posts,  Mr.  Thomas 
found  far  more  evidence  on  the  positive 
than  the  negative  side.  He  Quoted  one 
African,  who  urged.  "Sond  us  your  best 
men,  white  or  black,"  and  an  American 
Negro  from  Oklahom.\.  who  re;x)rted.  "I 
have  been  accepted  ht!re  as  an>'  other 
American." 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  t-o  have 
printed  in  the  Rfcord  the  first  three 
articles  Mr.  Thomas  wrote  for  the  Daily 
Oklahoman  after  his  return.  Later.  I 
will  bring  otliers  to  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the  Daily   Oklahoman.  Aug    5.   19621 

Sooner    Finds   Red    Tidj.    Running    Out    in 

West  Africa 

(By   Clarke  Tliomas) 

In  West  Africa  in  1962  tw'>  trends  Impress 

an    American    visitor' 

1  The  evidence  that  the  tide  in  such  un- 
friendly countries  as  Ghana  and  Guinea  is 
beginning  to  turn  our  w;iy 

2,  The  great  Increase  in  "the  American 
presence" — ^the  number  of  Americans  on  the 
scene. 

Perhaps  the  two  are  related  I  found  o\ir 
cause  wen  served  by  my  countrymen  on  the 
scene,  with  the  United  States  particu'.arly 
pop  til  ar  In  the  two  pro- West  lands  I  visited. 
But  In  candor  I  would  have  to  say  that  any 
changes  for  the  better  In  two  neutralist 
countries  I  visited  have  come  mostly  because 
of  Russian  "goofs,"  They  simply  have  not 
t>een  able  to  make  of  Ghana  and  Guinea  the 
showcases  for  communism  they  had  hoped 
for, 

A  British  buslnessrpian  in  Ghana  remarked 
to  me,  "We're  beginning  to  find  the  Russians 
arent  10  feet  tall      Not  out   here  " 

He  added  reflectively.  "Maybe  we  were 
lucky,  after  all.  that  the  Ru."«ians  poured 
technicians  Into  this  country  The  Gh.t- 
nalans  found  out  some  things  that  didn't 
Jibe  with  the  rosy  picture  they'd  had  of  the 
Commtinlsts: 

"First,  they  learned  the  Russian.'!  are 
white.  Second,  they  demand  air-conditioned 
houses,  running  water,  and  servants  Just 
as  the  imperialists  do.  Third,  they  are  cli- 
quish and  don't  mingle  with  Europeans,  let 
alone   Africans" 

But  what  has  hurt  the  Communists  the 
most  is  that  tliey  haven't  been  able  to  live 
up  to  their  vaunted  efficiency  In  gettlnc 
things  done  (which  Is  supposed  t.o  excuse 
their  harsh  and  undemocratic  methods  i, 

T.ike  Guinea.  In  1958  the  Communists 
rushed  Ir.  to  fill  the  gi^p  when  the  French 
angrily  pulled  out  everything-  technici.m.':. 
records.  even  telephones — when  Guinea 
turned  down  De  Gaulle's  referendum  and  de- 
cided to  be  completely  independent. 

Millions  of  rubles  in  "credits"  were  ad- 
vnnced  and  hundreds  of  technicians  swarmed 
in.     But  gradually  the  Gulnean  Government 
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began    to    realize   little   was   coming  of   the 

many  Cumjnunist  surveys,  which  were  being 
finariced  by  the  "credit*"  which  eventually 
would  have  to  be  repaid  in  full  by  Guinea. 

In  addition  Guinea  found  Itself  paying  the 
bin  for  these  examples  of  Red  efficiency: 

Snowplows  shipped  to  the  airport  in  tropi- 
cal Conakry.  Road  graders  with  Siberian- 
type  stoves  Inside.  Electronic  equipment 
and  cement  left  uncovered  and  caught  In 
the  iirst  rainy-season  downpours.  "Big 
Brother"  loudspeakers  InsUilled  all  over  the 
capital  of  Con.akry,  but  which  rusted  out 
within  a  month, 

Buth  Guinea  and  Ghana  got  stuck  with 
Russian  airplanes  sold  them  to  establish  air 
routes  to  M  )Bcow  But  it  soon  became  ob- 
vi  >us  that  no  one  wanted  to  travel  to  Mos- 
cow, and  the  pliines  sit  embarra-sslngly  un- 
used at  the  respective  air;x)rts. 

In  Ghana  Russian  crews  were  Included  in 
the  bargain.  With  nothing  to  do,  these  fliers 
spend  their  days  at  the  beach,  except  for  an 
occasional  fiight  to  Moscow  to  service  the 
planes      And   all   at  Ghana's   erpense 

But  when  Ghana's  Preside:U  Nkrumah 
Uled  to  trade  the  planes  for  deep  sea  fishing 
trriwlers  he  could  use.  the  Communist  an- 
swer in  effect  was:  "Nothing  doing.  An 
agreement  is  an  agreement,  Isn't  it?" 

This  doesn't  mean  that  these  nations  are 
ready  to  fall  into  our  laps.  "Hielr  newspa- 
pers and  radio  stations  chum  out  anti-West 
gufr  with  monotonous  regularity,  Nkrumah 
and  Guin»>a's  President  Toure  remain  bush 
le;igue  dict:itors.  with  people  reluctant  to 
talk  except  out  in  the  open  or  under  the 
cover  of  a  loud  air  conditioner. 

But  many  of  the  .\mericans,  Europeans. 
and  Africans  with  whom  I  talked  in  those 
countries  and  elsewhere  in  Africa  described 
the  same  "hunch"  that  the  tide  hiis  begun 
to  turn  against  Communist  hopes  of  estab- 
lishing Cuba-style  footholds  there. 

A  second  noticeable  trend,  particularly  to 
an  American  returning  to  West  Africa  after 
a  long  af:)sence.  was  the  number  of  Ameri- 
cans around.  This  was  a  far  cry  from  a 
quarter  century  ago  when  about  the  only 
Americans  there  were  ml.sslonarles. 

Now  there  are  US.  governmental  person- 
nel, American  businessm.en,  and  representa- 
tives of  private  foundations  and  agencies. 

Must  of  these  countries  as  colonies  didn't 
even  have  a  U.S,  consulate,  let  alone  an 
embassy  The  establishment  of  embassies 
has  brn-acht  in  several  Americans  plus  a  U,S. 
Information  Agency  branch,  with  llbr.'-.ry, 
cultural  program,  news  releases,  and  other 
efforts  to  explain  the  United  States  and  its 
policies. 

We  have  In  each  country  an  AID  pro- 
gram (the  successor  to  the  old  point  4  tech- 
nical aid).  This  means  many  technicians 
in  such  fields  as  agriculture,  education,  and 
public  health. 

There  was  a  Peace  Corps  contingent  In 
each  country  I  visited  except  Guinea,  Are 
they  liked''  Tes,  because  In  these  particular 
countries  all  Peace  Corpsmen  are  teachers, 
an  Item  In  short  supply  and  greatly  wel- 
comed 

In  Nigeria  at  Nsukka  In  the  eastern  region 
Michigan  State  University  has  a  contract  to 
establish  a  land-grant  type  college. 

American  businessmen  are  beginning  to 
come  into  West  Africa,  particularly  Nigeria, 
That  nation  of  35  million  has  stable,  friendly 
policies  which  are  making  it  West  Africa  s 
prime  sput  for  investment, 

A  final  category  of  Americans  youHl  see 
are  from  foundations  and  prii-ate  philan- 
thropies. 

The  Rockefeller  Brothers  Foundation,  for 
example,  the  pa.«:t  5  years  In  Nigeria  and 
Ghana  has  been  compiling  statistics  and 
ir.formntlor.  that  might  be  helpful  to  pros- 
pectl-.e  Industry  and  private  Investment 
from  abroad  1  he  Ford  Fcunchition  has  been 
making  economic  sur^'eys.  too 

CARE  has  Just  launched  an  Imaginative 
hot-lunch  program  in  the  elementary  schools 


In  Sierra  Leone.  Using  U.S.  food  surpluses, 
CARE  will  malte  sure  that  every  schoolchlld 
in  that  country  gets  at  least  one  hot,  well- 
balanced  meal  a  day. 


[From  the  Dally  Oklahoman,  Aug.  fl.  1962] 

MaRJORII    MlCHZLMORE    C*.SZ    IS    DEAD    IN 

Nigeria 

(By  Clarke  Thomas) 

■The  MaJ-irle  Michelmore  postcard  case  is 

a  dead  issue  In  Nigeria."  said  an  Oklahoman 

who  had  a  lot  to  do  with  that  famous  Peace 

Corps  flareup. 

He  Is  Brent  K  Ashabranner.  assistant  di- 
rector of  our  Peace  Corps  program  in  Ni- 
geria, and  a  native  of  Sliawnoe 

Ashabranner  was  acting  director  of  the 
Peace  Corps  contingent  In  that  West  African 
country  Miss  Michelmore  wrote  the  famous 
postcard  expressing  dismay  at  living  condi- 
tions in  Nigeria.  The  card  somehow  showed 
up  In  the  hands  of  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity College  of  Ibadan  and  ballooned  In 
the  world  press. 

While  the  former  Oklahoman  was  in  New 
York  for  a  conference  at  '-he  time  of  the 
incident,  he  liad  his  hands  full  when  he 
flew  back  to  smooth  things  over. 

Now,  months  later,  the  redheaded  former 
student  and  faculty  member  at  Oklahoma 
SUte  University  declares:  "The  incident  has 
not  hurt  the  work  of  the  Peace  Corps  in 
Nigeria.  In  fact,  it  may  have  done  some 
good  because  it  made  our  volunteers  a  bit 
more  aware  of  their  responslbiUtles  over- 
seas. ^  .  . 
"Sure  they'd  been  told  about  these,  but 
this  affair  really  brought  it  home  to  them. 
It  gave  them  a  renewed  determination  to 
know  the  Nigerians  better." 

Ashabranner  said  the  "postcard"  affair 
also  served  as  a  catalyst  to  make  t.ie  Ne- 
gerians  want  to  tell  visitors  m.ire  about 
their  countrv  and  its  good  qualities. 

Though  born  In  Shawnee,  Ashabranner 
took  his  schooling  at  El  R^no  and  Bristow. 
His  father,  Dudley  Ashabranner,  was  a 
pharmacist. 

He  obUuned  a  B.S  in  secondary  education 
at  Oklahoma  State  University  and  a  master's 
dee-ee  m  Er.glish  there.  Later  he  taught  in 
the  Oklahoma  State  University  English  de- 
partment, ,  »  . 
Ashabranner  also  is  a  writer.  His  latest 
novel  Is  "The  Choctaw  Code."  written  with 
Russell  Davis, 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Martha  'W-hite. 
of  RoswcU  N.  Mex  .  also  an  Oklahoma  State 
University  graduate.  They  have  two  daugh- 
ters, Melissa.  11.  and  Jennifer.  9.  both  born 
In  Stillwater. 

Ashabranner  broke  into  oversea  work  with 
the  Oklahoma  State  University  team  in 
Ethiopia  from  1955-57,  He  worked  with 
linguists  wrtting  textbooks  In  English  and 
Amharlc. 

He  Joined  the  International  CooperaUon 
Administration  iICA\  to  work  In  Libya  from 
1957-59.  Selected  by  ICA  for  special  train- 
ing he  studied  at  Boston  University  and 
traveled  in  five  different  West  African  coun- 
tries 

IC^  sent  him  to  Nigeria  In  1660.  He 
switched  over  to  the  Peace  Corps  last  year. 
The  Peace  Corps  contingent  in  Nigeria 
totals  107,  all  teachers.  A  fair  percentage 
prevlouslv  taught,  but  many  came  straight 
from  tmiversitv  work.  Of  these,  79  are  In 
sccnndnry  srhools  scattered  around  a  country 
as  big  as  Texas  and  Oklahoma  combined. 
teaching  many  subjects,  but  mostly  EngUsh, 
science,  and  mathematics 

Another  24  are  Junior  facultv-  members  at 
the  new  University  of  Nigeria  at  Nsukka  in 
the  eastern  region,  where  Michigan  State 
University  holds  the  contract  to  develop  an 
institution  on  the  American  land-grant  col- 
lege plan.  The  other  four  are  agriculture 
teachers. 
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I  have  been  asked  frequently  since  return- 
ing from  my  West  African  trip  what  the  re- 
action  to  the  Peace  Corps  Is   over   there. 

My  answer  Is  that  from  all  I  could  gather 
It   is  quite  good — for  a  simple  reason. 

In  the  countries  I  visited  which  have  a 
Peace  Corps  program,  all  of  our  volunteers 
are  teachers.  And  In  West  Africa  where 
there  is  a  great  thirst  for  education,  coupled 
with  a  shortage  of  teachers,  nothing  is  so 
welcome. 

I  did  not  see  many  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
because  most  of  them  are  teiiching  schools 
in  the  "bush." 

In  fact,  the  Corps  prefer  to  teach  In  the 
back  cotintry,  rather  than  in  the  coastal  cities 
with  their  creature  comforts,  apparently  be- 
cause the  "bush"  Is  more  what  they  ex- 
pected when  they  signed  up. 

Most  of  the  volunteers  are  from  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States,  an  imbalance  the 
Corps  is  anxious  to  correct  I  rather  imag- 
ine that  is  one  reason  why  a  Peace  Corps 
training  program  was  established  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma,  in  hopes  of  attracting 
more  young  people  from  this  region. 

A  Ghana  Government  official  told  me  the 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  were  making  a  good 
name  for  themselves  because  they  partici- 
pated in  the  sports  and  festivities  of  the  vil- 
lage, rode  In  the  "mammy  lorries"  (the 
trucks  which  are  the  major  transportation 
in  Ghana),  and  represented  a  fresh,  young 
American  outlook  which  Ghanaians  found 
intriguing. 

As  to  the  situation  in  Nigeria.  Ashabranner 
affirmed,  "We  haven't  lost  a  single  volunteer. 
although  some  are  living  under  very  remote 
conditions.  But  they  were  prepared  for  it. 
and  It  is  no  shock  to  them  ' 

(  Note. — Miss  Mlchelmore  was  not  lost 
to  the  program,  although  she  was  transferred 
back  to  Washington,  DC  ) 

"In  fact,  in  most  places  they  have  found 
the  housing  better  than  they  had  anticipated 
Because  they  usually  go  to  a  school  where 
faculty  housing  exists — that  is  the  Nigerian 
system — they  have  not  had  to  live  in  mud 
huts,"  Ashabranner  said. 

The  former  Oklahoman  said  the  volunteers 
tell  him  "they  are  learning  and  benefiting 
They  are  making  some  Nigerian  friendships 
and  want  more," 

At  the  end  of  our  interview.  I  asked  wheth- 
er there  had  even  been  a  r'.iling  put  out 
against  postcards. 

Ashabranner  laughed,  "As  a  matter  of  fact, 
no."  The  fact  that  he  could  laugh  about 
what  once  was  an  international  incident 
which  threatened  the  entire  program  shows 
how  far  the  Peace  Corps  feels  ii  has  come. 


[From    the  Daily   Oklahoman.   Aug.   7,   1962] 

Former     Oklahoman     Discusses     the     US 
Negro  in   Africa 

I  By  Clarke  Thomas) 

In  recent  months  there  have  been  articles 
In  at  least  two  national  magazines  raising 
questions  about  whether  American  Negroes 
help  or  hurt  our  cause  overseas. 

This  was  a  question  I  asked  discreetly  of 
Americans,  both  white  and  Negro,  of  British- 
ers, and,  above  all,  of  Africans  during  my 
recent  trip  to  West  Africa. 

One  of  the  best  answers  came  from  a 
former  Oklahoman,  Sam  Fuhr,  assistant 
chief  education  officer  In  the  Nigeria  pro- 
gram of  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development    (AID). 

But,  first,  let  me  tell  you  of  my  interview 
with  Fuhr.  I  came  upon  him  quite  by  acci- 
dent, having  asked  AID  officials  In  Lagos, 
Nigeria,  who  might  be  a  good  person  to  in- 
terview on  our  educational  efforts  there.  I 
was  directed  to  Fuhr.  and  only  in  the  process 
of  Interviewing  him  did  I  learn  he  was  an 
Oklahoman. 

It  turned  out  that  he  was  born  in  Okla- 
homa City,  in  the  area  adjacent  to  the  Twin 
Hills  golf  course.    Schooled  at  Muskogee,  he 


received  his  degree  at  Langston  University 
In  1939. 

He  taught  at  Rosenwald  High  School  at 
Henryetta,  Hennessey  Dunbar,  and  Okmulgee 
Dunbar,  before  becoming  In  1948  an  area 
supyervisor  of  the  Institutional  on-the-farm 
training  program  under  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. Fuhr  recalls  he  worked  under 
Bonnie  Nicholson  and   J    B.  Perky. 

In  1951  Fuhr  went  to  Oklahoma  State 
University  and  received  his  master's  degree 
in  agricultural  education  and  commenced 
work  on  his  doctorate  He  joined  the  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Administration 
(forerunner  of  AID)  in  1953  and  wa«  sent 
to  Iran  i Persia) . 

Fuhr  spent  another  year  back  at  Oklahoma 
State  University  before  going  to  Nigeria  in 
April  1961 

His  parents.  Mr  and  Mrs  A  H  Fuhr,  live 
in  Muskogee:  his  wife's  mother.  Mrs.  Fannie 
Sams,  at  Taft.  The  two  Fuhr  children, 
Sandra  and  William,  are  students  at  Lang- 
ston University. 

Fuhr  said  he  has  found  his  education  post 
in  Nigeria  most  interesting  because  that  West 
African  country  Is  changing  Its  orientation 
on  education. 

"In  the  past  there  was  a  straight  academic 
emphasis."  Fuhr  said,  "but  now  the  Nigerians 
realize  that  if  they  are  to  pull  themselves 
up  by  their  bootstraps,  their  education  must 
be  more  functional." 

Thus  the  American  approach  is  being  fol- 
lowed lncrea.slngly,  in  contrast  to  the  British 
classical  curriculum  of  the  past 

"There's  no  doubt  about  the  Nigerian 
hitere.st  in  education.  The  Government  now 
is  putting  more  than  30  percent  of  its  gross 
national  product  Into  education.  Some  won- 
der whether  It  Is  putting  too  much  In,  at 
the  expense  of  other  activities  which  would 
return  tlie  investment  quicker. 

"But  education  has  come  to  be  considered 
the  open  door  to  employment  and  there  is 
a  lot  of  pressure  on  the  Nigerian  Government 
to  have  xmiversal  education,"  Fuhr  ex- 
plained. "&Tme  of  us  worry  about  the  danger 
of  educp.ting  too  many  too  soon,  before  there 
are  enough  jobs." 

I  might  interject  here  that  one  of  the  most 
InterestlTg  Interviews  I  had  In  Nigeria  was 
with  Alhaji  Batatunde  Jose,  editor  of  the 
influent!  il  Dally  Times  When  I  asked  Jose 
if  he  sav.-  any  clouds  on  the  rosy  future  of 
Nigeria  v-hich  he  had  painted  me,  he  leaned 
back  reflectively  and  replied: 

"Yes,  one.  And  that  Is  the  numbers 
of  studeiits  who  have  received  an  elemen- 
tary education  but  either  don't  have  the 
scholastic  ability  or  the  money  to  go  on  to 
secondary  school.  They  do  not  want  to  take 
ordinary  jobs,  yet  they  are  not  residy  for 
jobs  requiring  true  educational  skills.  They 
are  unhappy  and  dUsgruntled,  and  could  be 
a  place  for  radical  ideas  to  take  hold." 

But  back  to  the  question  of  the  effective- 
ness of  Negroes  in  our  agencies  and  missions 
overseas — 

The  general  reply  I  had  had  to  my  ques- 
tion waf.  this:  "It  depends  on  the  per- 
son." 

Just  iiii  some  whites  have  not  fitted  into 
the  African  situation  since  independence, 
some  American  Negroes  haven't  either.  They 
went  out  with  the  wrong  attitudes,  looked 
down  their  noses  at  Africans,  and  didn't 
help  their  country.  But  the  same  could  be 
said  of  some  whites. 

But  juiit  as  there  have  been  many  whites 
who  proved  worthy  representatives  for  their 
country,  ho  there  is  a  long  rost«r  of  Negroes 
whose  service  has  been  invaluable. 

In  fact  a  common  answer  from  Africans 
was  summed  up  In  a  comment  by  a  Nigerian 
official  thit  would  startle  some  white  Amer- 
icans: "There's  no  difference.  They  are  all 
so  American,  so  unlike  us.  whether  they  are 
white  or  black  Just  a  difference  In  color, 
but  the  Negroes  are  as  American  to  us  as 
the  whites." 


One  young  U.S.  technician,  a  Negro,  said 
he  felt  that  Initially  there  might  be  a  quicker 
rapport  between  an  American  Negro  and  an 
African,  "But  upon  longer  acquaintance. 
It  doesn't  make  any  difference  A  white 
American  who  has  proved  himself  color- 
blind will  In  the  long  run  have  Just  as  good 
a  relationship  as  we  will." 

Not  that  there  aren't  grounds  for  talk  that 
Africans  are  prejudiced  against  American 
Negroes.  A  cheerful  young  Ghanaian  official 
to  whom  I  posed  the  topic  after  we  had  con- 
versed on  a  wide  range  of  subjects  turned 
serious  and  commented,  "Well,  really,  you 
must  see  that  we  look  down  on  anyone  who 
has   been   a   slave." 

That  view  quickly  raises  the  hackles  of 
American  Negroes  as  being  beside  the  point 
One  told  me  he  meets  this  head  on  with  his 
Ghanaian  audiences  by  assuring  them  he 
prefers  the  clear  conscience  of  knowing  that 
his  forefathers  didn't  sell  fellow  Africans  into 
slavery,  as  the  forefathers  of  his  listeners 
well  may  have.  He  added  he  usually  gets 
a  favorable  response  to  this  forthright  decla- 
ration. 

But  I  found  far  more  evidence  on  the 
positive  side. 

Several  Africans  complained  to  me  that 
while  there  were  Negroes  In  the  AID  mis- 
sions, there  were  few  in  the  embassies.  Some 
added  In  the  next  breath,  "But  don't  Inun- 
date us  with  Negroes  only.  Send  us  your 
best  men,  white  or  black" 

A  powerful  positive  argument  was  the 
loyalty  and  admiration  which  able  Negro 
department  heads  in  US  agencies  receive 
from  their  subordinates,  white  and  colored 
It  la  an  interesting  commentary  on  racial 
attitudes  within  America  that  some  of  these 
subordinates  include  whites  from  the  Deep 
South  who  work  unstlntlngly  under  Negro 
supervisors  with  whom  they  presumably 
would  hesitate  to  eat  back  home. 

TfiC  point  Is  that.  In  a  foreign  land  where 
the  going  often  Is  rough  for  the  American 
cause,  any  person  who  can  gain  ground, 
whether  white  or  Negro,  is  highly  appreci- 
ated by  his  fellow  workers. 

I  read  with  great  Interest  an  article  by  one 
of  Nigeria's  most  widely  read  newspaper 
columnists.  Theresa  Ogumblyi  (for  some  rea- 
son women  columnists  dominate  the  field 
In  Nigeria).  Entitled  "A  Welcome  to  AH 
'Slaves,'  "  Miss  Ogumblyi  wrote: 

"Africans  do  not  dislike  Negroes.  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  a  feeling  of  kinship  and 
of  'belongingness'  with  them.  To  us  they 
are  our  people  lost  to  us  during  the  wicked 
slave  trade. 

"An  African,  I'm  sure,  would  Instinctively 
approach  a  Negro  for  help  rather  than  his 
white  counterpart.  Not  because  he  dis- 
trusted the  latter,  but  because  he  felt  he 
would  be  better  understood  by  the  former 
who  was  his  own  kind.'  •  •  •  Why  can't  we 
have  more  of  them?  " 

But  the  best  summation  I  heard  in  West 
Africa  came  at  the  end  of  my  conversation 
with  ex-Oklahoman  Sam  Fuhr  as  I  broached 
this  subject     His  calm,  sincere  answer: 

"I  have  been  accepted  here  as  any  other 
American.  " 
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REA  FURTHERS  AND  STRENGTHENS 
FREE  ENTERPRISE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, all  too  often,  unfounded  and  in- 
accurate charges  are  hurled  at  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  one  of 
the  best  friends  the  American  rural 
citizen  ever  had. 

To  the  rural  American,  the  REA  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  firelight  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  used  to  read  his  books.  The 
REA  brought  electricity  to  light  the  way 
to  advancement  for  a  vast  and  vital  part 
of  our  population. 


The  magnificent  REA  cooperative  pro- 
gram was  one  of  the  greatest  advances 
in  the  history  of  this  Nation.  It  was 
born  in  controversy  and  grew — because 
of  the  good  it  did — despite  the  jibes  and 
false  charges  that  have  always  been  Its 
burden. 

The  REIA  coojicrative,  free  enterprise 
at  Its  best,  has  brought  light  to  millions 
of  homes  across  this  great  land.  The 
power  provided  by  REA  is  one  of  the 
great  sources  of  strength  that  brought 
such  tremendous  development  in  agri- 
culture in  recent  years.  It  lit  the  way 
to  progress. 

The  RK\  was  created  under  the  New 
Deal  of  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  It  grew 
under  the  Fair  Deal  of  President  Tru- 
man. Now.  in  the  vibrant  age  of  the 
New  Frontier,  it  is  far  too  valuable  a 
part  of  our  Nation  to  be  the  target  of 
abuse  and  unfounded  charges. 

Our  Nation  would  not  be  so  great  to- 
day, if  the  jibes  of  the  critics  of  progress 
for  mankind  had  prevailed. 

Madam  President,  in  the  Wednesday, 
AuETUst  29.  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post,  there  is  a  letter  to  the  editor  by 
Norman  M  Chipp.  Administrator  of  the 
Rural  Electrifloation  Administration,  in 
Washington,  wiiich  deals  with  one  of  the 
charges  oft^n  heard  against  the  REIA. 

Li  eloquent  and  forceful  language.  Mr. 
Clapp  lays  bare  the  weakness  of  the 
phony  "Government  ownership"  label 
placed  on  the  free  enterprise  REA.  I 
ask  unanimoui  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  letter  from  Mr.  Clapp, 
capt.oncd  "Rol(>  of  REA." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  tc  be  printed  m  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

F.oLi  or  REA 

A  United  Press  International  story  ap- 
pearing in  the  August  22  Washington  Post, 
quotes  Edison  E.ectrlc  Institute  Vice  Presi- 
dent Edwin  Vennard  as  chargli:g  that  the 
Rural  Electriflcilion  Admim.'^tratlon  has 
overstepped  Its  l.-glslatlve  mandate  by  "pro- 
moting Governn-ent  ownership  of  the  elec- 
tric power  business." 

This  charge  Is  maliciou.<;  and  unfounded 
The  rural  electrl:  cooperatives  which  repre- 
sent Uie  overwhelming  majority  of  RE.A  s 
borrowers  are  net  a  form  of  "Government 
ownership,"  but  are  local,  free  Independent 
enterprise.  Thej  are  owned  by  specific 
groups  of  rural  people,  not  tlie  public  or 
the  Government.  REA,  the  Federal  agency 
from  which  the  cooperatives  have  borrowed 
money,  o'wns  not  a  single  pole,  transformer, 
or  mile  of  line.  In  a  sense,  RE.'^  is  the 
banker  for  the  rural  electric  systems  and  the 
cooperatives  are  j  aylng  back  the  money  they 
have  t)orrowed  fram  REA,  on  time,  ahead  of 
time,  and  with  Interest.  In  fact,  principal 
repayments  amount  to  more  than  a  billion 
dollars,  and  Intci-est  payments  more  than  a 
half-bllUon  dollars. 

The  cooperatUes  may  not  u?e  RE.^  loan 
funds  to  serve  any  customer  who  already  Is 
receiving  central  station  electric  service 
from  another  6U}iplier  The  consumers  now 
being  connected  by  cooperatives  are  new 
consumers  in  th.-  areas  they  pioneered  and 
developed — areas  that  were  bypassed  as 
profitless  by  Fomi>  of  the  very  companies  Mr. 
Vennard  represer  ts. 

Mr.  Vennard  also  qxiestlons  the  right  of 
REA  borrowers  to  serve  large  Industries 
which  build  In  tlielr  service  areas  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Itural  Electrification  Act  or 
In  the  legislative  hiatory  of  that  act  to  pro- 
hibit   such   aervi:^.    although    in    point    of 


fact    REA    borrowers    serve    few    Industries 
which   could  be   described   as  large. 

When  REA  is  forced  to  make  a  genera- 
tion and  uansmisalon  loan,  Mr.  Vennard 
charges  secrecy  What  he  means  is  that 
the  power  companies  with  which  the  coop- 
eratives have  t>een  attempting  to  negotiate 
for  wholesale  electricity  should  be  apprised 
of  every  detail  of  the  cooperatives'  alterna- 
tive plan  for  obtaining  p>ower.  Mr.  Vennard 
means  that  the  very  power  companies  which 
have  failed  to  negotiate  in  good  faith,  which 
have  refused  to  offer  reasonable  terms  to  the 
cooperatives,  and  which  have  forced  the  co- 
operatives to  move  ahead — at  considerable 
cost — with  their  own  power  supp'.y  proposal, 
should  have  the  right  to  review  and  the  op- 
opportunlty  to  veto  that  proposal.  This 
would  be  an  unjustifiable  Invasion  of  the 
cooperative's  private  business.  I  repeat,  co- 
operatives are  private  enterprise. 

Norman  M.  Clapp. 


AMERICAN  SLOVAK  SOCIETY 
NATIONAL  CONVENTION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Madam  President,  Penn- 
sylvania has  a  larger  number  of  Slovak 
aiid  Slavonic  fraternal  organizations 
and  societies  than  any  other  State.  One 
such  outstanding  oreanization  is  the  Na- 
tional Slovak  Society  which  is  known  as 
the  father  of  American  Slovak  fra- 
tcrnalism.  The  society  is  given  this 
name  because  its  first  meeting  inspired 
numerous  other  Slovak  societies  to 
organize.  The  first  mcetin'^i  of  the  Na- 
tional Slovak  Society  took  place  in  Pitts- 
burgh, in  the  old  northside  section 
known  then  as  Allegheny  City.  The  date 
was  February  16,  1890.  The  guiding 
hand  behind  this  event  was  Peter  V. 
Rovnianck,  the  v.ell-known  leader  of  the 
Slovak  people  in  the  United  States. 

The  1890  meeting  inspired  other 
Slovak  groups.  Now.  seven  decades 
later.  Slovak  organizations  boast  a 
membership  of  some  400  000.  assets 
worth  over  SI 50  million,  many  churches. 
charitable  groups,  and  educational  insti- 
tutions. There  are  also  numerous  Slo- 
vak ncvNspapcr.s  publi.'^hcd  in  the  United 
States.  The  National  Slovak  Society 
continues  to  be  looked  upon  by  the 
other  Slovak  ortranizations  with  admira- 
tion and  respect. 

Starting  on  Labor  Day  of  this  year, 
the  American  Slovak  Society  will  hold 
its  23d  national  convention  in  New  York 
City.  My  distinguished  colleagues, 
Senators  KE.-iTiNG  and  Javits.  have  al- 
ready sent  their  greetings.  I  join  them 
now  in  sending  the  society  my  heartiest 
congratulations. 

In  order  that  the  great  work  of  this 
oldest  American  Slovak  organization  can 
be  fully  appreciated  by  everyone,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
article  by  Mr.  John  C.  Sciranka  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record.  Mr.  Sciranka  is 
a  well-known  American  Slovak  journal- 
ist and  himself  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention committee  of  the  society.  He 
represents  assembly  19.  known  as  Pan- 
nonia.  of  Passaic,  N.J.  in  the  society. 

Tlierc  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Nation.^l  Slov/oc  Society  and  Its  Orr- 

STANDiNC  Accomplishments  in  America 

(By  John  C.  Sciranka) 
During  the  week  of  September  2.  1962.  the 
Rupreme  officers  And  delegates  will  assemble 


at  Hotel  Statler-Hllton,  New  York  City,  N.Y., 
for  the  23d  convention  of  the  National  Slovak 
Society,  oldest  Slovak  fraternal  organization 
In  America,  founded  on  February  16.  1890.  In 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Tlie  society  Is  known  as  the 
"father  of  American  Slovak  fraternalism." 
Its  founder  was  Peter  V.  Rovnianek,  well- 
known  Intelleciual  and  ll;.gul?t,  who  was 
born  on  June  27,  1867,  In  Slovakia,  and 
studied  In  Budapest  and  Vienna  He  came 
to  the  United  States  in  September  1888  and 
studied  at  Cleveland  Seminary.  From  there 
he  wrote  articles  to  a  Slovak  publication  In 
SUeator,  111.,  the  Nova  Vlast  (New  Country), 
which  gave  blrlh  to  the  National  Slovak 
Society. 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  this  society.  Slo- 
vaks had  organized  various  sick  benefit  so- 
cieties in  several  States.  For  Instance  in  the 
city  of  New  York  the  First  Slovak  Benevolent 
Society  was  founded  in  18S3.  In  Passaic. 
N.J..  St.  Stephens  Society  was  founded  m 
1884,  aiid  in  the  same  year  a  St  Stephen's 
Society  was  founded  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
In  Bayonne.  N.J.  In  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  tie 
society  of  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius  WiS 
founded  in  1888.  The  historians  have  regis- 
tered up  to  and  including  1889,  14  such  Slo- 
vak societies. 

Rovnianek  decided  to  leave  the  seminary 
and  devott  his  talent  to  the  American  Slovak 
fraternalism  and  the  enlightenment  of  his 
countrymen  for  which  he  later  paid  a  heavy 
price  and  died  practically  a  pauper,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  earned  tlie  title  as 
the  "firit  Slovak  millionaire  in  America." 
Rovnianek  was  an  idealist,  who  wi^nted  to 
raise  his  Slovak  people  to  the  position  of 
glory.  whlDh  they  lost  with  the  fall  of  the 
great  Moravian  empire  10  centuries  ago. 
which  was  regained  with  the  establishment 
of  the  first  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia  on 
Ckrtober  2€.  1918.  Rovnianek  started  In  1890 
to  organize  the  American  Slovaks  under  the 
banner  of  "Liberty.  Equahty.  and  Fraternity" 
In  1891  he  played  a  leading  role  in  founding 
of  the  first  Slovak  women  s  organization,  the 
Zivena.  named  alter  the  pagan  goddess  of  life 
and  in  1892  he  also  pl.ived  a  prominent  role 
In  the  founding  of  the  Slo\-ak  Gymnastic 
Union  Sokol.  Considering  the  fact  that 
Sokoldom  Is  observing  this  year  its  centen- 
nial as  an  organization  of  all  Slavonic  na- 
tions for  physical  fitness  training,  credit 
must  be  given  to  Rovnianek  and  also  to 
Gustav  Marsal-Petrovsky.  a  well-known  Slo- 
vak autlior,  for  getting  the  American  Slovaks 
to  form  a  Sokol  organization  70  years  ago. 
We  feel  proud  of  this  fact,  when  such  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  physical  fitness  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  our  American  Govern- 
ment, that  the  Slovaks  pave  impetus  to  this 
great  movement  seven  decades  ago. 

But  the  first  American  Slovak  fraternal- 
isi«.  who  assisted  Rovmanek  in  this  much- 
needed  undertaking  for  the  socisl  and  cul- 
tural welfare  of  the  first  Slovak  emigrants, 
also  deser.e  men  ton  here  They  were: 
Stephen  Oravec  of  Hazleton,  Pa.:  Anton  S. 
Ambrose,  PIjTnouth.  P.i.:  John  Miller,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  Rev.  Ludvik  Novomensky.  a  Slo- 
vak Luthe  an  minister  of  Freeland,  Pa  .  and 
John  Rybtr.  of  Braddock,  Pa.  Their  first 
meeting  wts  held  m  Walthers  Hall,  corner  of 
Chestnut  and  Vinial  Streets,  North  Side. 
P:f..'-burgh  Pa  This  is  also  recognized  as 
the  first  convention. 

Rovnianek  inspired  other  leaders,  who  f-.l- 
lowed  by  loundmg  similar  Slovak  frateri  al 
organizations.  He  also  realized  the  power 
of  the  press  and  joined  John  Slovensky  end 
Julius  Wolf  as  editor  of  the  American  Slo- 
vak Gazettt  I  Amerlk&nskoSlovensk^  Noviny  > . 
first  Slovak  newspaper  in  America,  founded 
In  Pittsbuigh.  Pa,  en  October  21.  1886  by 
the  two  mentioned  Slo\-ak  teachers.  Later 
he  established  a  first  American  Slovak  daily 
in  Pittsburi;h 

CondltioriB  were  not  as  favorable  for  Rov- 
nlanek'B  l<JeallBtlc  undertakings  as  they 
are  today.     The  Slovak  people  were  poor  and 
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after  a  thousand  years  of  oppression  In  their 
homeland — Slovakia — there  were  many  Illit- 
erates, who  had  to  be  educated  and  taught 
to  appreciate  the  great  opportunities  of 
American  democracy.  For  this  purpose 
Rovnianek  with  the  cooperation  of  Rev. 
Stephen  Purdek  and  others  founded  in  1907 
the  Slovak  League  of  America  and  published 
brochures,  books,  and  almanacs.  Then  with 
the  aid  of  Julius  Wolf  and  A.  S.  Ambrose, 
who  succeeded  Rovnianek  as  president  of  the 
N  S.S  ,  he  published  brochures  and  articles 
in  Knglish  that  the  American  public  be  In- 
formed who  the  Slovaks  are,  pointing  to  the 
glorious  historical  past  of  the  Slovak  nation, 
which  had  its  rulers  and  diplomats  dating 
back  to  the  seventh  century.  Rovnianek  was 
a  brilliant  lecturer  and  gained  friends  among 
American  civic  and  cultural  leaders.  He 
Joined  prominent  American  clubs  and  gained 
the  confidence  of  such  prominent  Americans 
like  U.S.  Senator  Oliver  of  Pennsylvania, 
Uncle  Joe  Cannon,  Speaker  of  the  House,  and 
Presidents  Grover  Cleveland,  William  Mc- 
Klnley.  Teddy  Roosevelt,  and  William  How- 
ard Taft. 

It  was  In  1910  tliat  President  Taft  received 
a  Slovak  delegation  in  Washington.  DC.  and 
ordered  that  their  Just  plea  of  recognition 
for  the  question  "What  is  your  mother 
tongue?"  be  Inserted  in  the  census  question- 
naires. Under  Rovnlanek's  regime,  perse- 
cuted leaders  of  Slovakia  and  other  Slavonik 
countries,  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  their 
respective  nations,  were  given  moral  and  ma- 
terial help.  He  likewise  had  Slovaks  repre- 
sented at  various  American  exhibitions,  in- 
cluding the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago.  Slovak 
intellectuals  were  employed  by  his  enter- 
prises and  American  Slovak  students  given 
scholarships  to  pursue  their  studies  that  we 
might  have  much-needed  leaders  in  America. 
After  Rovnlanek's  resignation  in  1900,  his 
successor  Anton  S.  Ambrose,  founder  of  the 
"Slovak  v  Amerike"  newspaper  In  Plymouth, 
Pa  ,  on  December  21.  1889,  which  is  still 
published  in  Mlddletown.  Pa.,  continued  in 
his  footsteps  and  Ambrose  too  was  a  bril- 
liant speaker  and  a  linguist,  with  interna- 
tional affiliations.  Ambrose  dared  to  chal- 
lenge even  the  famous  Count  Apponyi  of 
Hungary  during  his  lectures  in  America. 
Ambrose  introduced  various  modern  meth- 
ods into  the  organization  and  his  fraternal 
ritual  is  still  in  use.  Ambrose  was  later  in- 
strumental in  aiding  the  establishment  of 
the  new  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia  and 
lived  there,  but  never  gave  up  his  American 
citizenship.  After  the  occupation  of  the 
country  by  the  Nazis,  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  and  died  in  California. 

Albert  Mamatey.  instructor  at  Carnegie 
Tech  in  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  who  at  one  time 
worked  for  Thomas  A.  Edison,  was  the 
third  president,  who  took  oflSce  in  1909. 
Mamatey  was  a  brilliant  speaker  and  gave 
many  lectures  before  large  American  audi- 
ences and  universities  This  writer  has  one 
of  Mamatey's  lectures  in  front  of  him  while 
writing  this  article.  It  was  published  in 
"The  Journal  of  Race  Development."  Octo- 
ber 1915.  by  Clark  University,  Worcester 
Mass.  Mamatey's  lecture  In  Washington. 
DC,  on  the  subject  "Securing  Interest  and 
Cooperation  of  Our  Foreign  Born  Citizens" 
Is  still  quoted  by  many  sociologists. 

Mamatey  was  also  president  of  the  Slovak 
League  of  America  and  during  his  adminis- 
tration the  creation  of  the  first  Republic  of 
Czechoslovakia  was  realized.  Mamatey  was 
the  recognized  and  most  brilliant  American 
Slovak  leader  for  over  two  decades.  He  died 
on  December  21.  1923.  as  honorary  consular  of 
the  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia  with  of- 
fices in  Pittsburgh. 

During  the  administration  of  these  three 
presidents,  the  National  Slovak  Society  grew 
in  membership  and  stature.  It  was  recog- 
nized as  the  foremost  organization  of  Amer- 
ican Slovaks.  Leading  Americans  like 
President     Woodrow     Wilson,    Secretary    of 


State  Rot>ert  Lansing,  Federal  Judge  Joseph 
BulBngton  and  others  paid  tribute  to  its 
leadership.  Famous  electrical  wizard,  E>r 
Nikola  Tesla,  was  proud  to  receive  honorary 
membership  In  the  society  Also,  the  noted 
scientist.  Dr.  Michael  I.  Pupin,  professor  of 
Columbia  University,  was  proud  to  be  an 
honorary  member  of  the  organization.  Dr. 
John  D.  Prince,  well-known  American 
statesmar.  and  senator  of  New  Jersey,  later 
ambassador  in  the  Balkan  countries,  aided 
the  organization  for  the  recognition  of  the 
Slovak  language  and  it  was  he,  who  as  a 
collaborator  for  the  Slavic  languages  at 
Columbia  University  with  Dr.  Clarence  Man- 
ning and  Dr.  Arthur  P  Coleman  declared 
that  "Slovak  is  the  key  to  the  Slavonic  lan- 
guages." 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Steiner.  noted  professor  of 
Grinnell  College.  Grinnell,  Iowa,  born  In 
Slovakia  in  1866  and  author  of  some  20 
books.  Including  his  aut<.)biography  "From 
Alien  to  Citizen"  praised  the  National  Slo- 
vak Society  in  his  writings  for  Ita  aid  In 
developing  the  Slovak  immigrant  to  become 
a  typical  American  citizen  by  choice.  Dr. 
Steiner  was  proud  of  his  Slovak  birth.  In 
a  book  "Our  Foreign  Born  Citizens  and 
What  They  Hive  Done  for  America"  by  Anne 
E.  S.  Beard  and  Prederlca  Berird.  Dr  Steiner 
is  compared  to  Alexander  Graham  Bell.  Dr. 
Alexis  Carrel.  Samuel  Gompers.  Henry  Mor- 
genthau.  Joseph  Pulitzer,  Charles  P. 
Stelnmetz  and  other  great  Americans,  Dr. 
Steiner  li'.-ed  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa  ,  where  he 
worked  in  the  steel  mills  and  observed  the 
hardships  and  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Slovak  people  He  al.so  lived  In  Streator.  111., 
and  Outlrok  magazine  sent  him  to  Russia 
to  interview  the  famous  humanitarian  and 
author.  Count  Tolstoy,  who  was  also  a  great 
admirer  of  the  Slovak  people.  Dr.  Dushan 
Makovicky.  a  Slovak  was  Count  Tolstoy's  per- 
sonal physician  Congressman  Melvin  Price 
inserted  tl"  is  writer's  article  about  Dr.  Steiner 
in  the  Congressional  Rfcord  on  July  19. 
1956,  under  the  title  'Dr  Edward  A.  Steiner. 
Friend  of  ihe  Immigrants."  Dr.  Steiner  died 
in  Callforr.la  on  June  30,  1956. 

Well-knc'wn  Father  John  LaFarge,  SJ., 
profe<;sor  of  Fordham  University  and  dis- 
tinguished author  and  lecturer,  who  labored 
among  the  Slovaks  of  St.  Mary's  City.  Md., 
mentions  the  National  Slovak  Society  in  his 
autobiography  "The  Manner  Is  Ordinary." 

After  Miimatey's  death,  John  Krafclk  of 
New  York  City  became  president  until  his 
death  on  January  28,  1928.  Vice  President 
John  Simko  of  Chicago.  111.,  served  the  re- 
mainder of  his  term  In  1930.  George  Tom- 
ascik,  Wi:ke6-Barre,  first  American-born 
Slovak  wiii  elected  to  the  presidency.  He 
resigned  on  March  22,  1934.  His  term  was 
served  out  by  Vice  President  Attorney  Adam 
Poliak  of  Chicago.  111. 

In  1934,  Nicholas  Kovac  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  became  president.  Kovac  died  In 
office  on  March  11,  1937.  His  term  of  office 
was  served  out  by  John  Pankuch  until  the 
1937  convention  in  Hazelton,  Pa.,  when 
Vendel  S  Platek  of  Chicago,  111.,  was  elected 
president.  Platek  was  reelected  at  the  three 
succeeding  conventions,  held  in  New  York, 
NY.,  Yourgstown.  Ohio,  and  Chicago.  111. 
Platek  resigned  the  presidency  to  assume 
presidency  of  the  1st  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association  of  Homestead.  Pa.,  a  $50 
million  inftitution.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Paul  C.  Ka.^lmer,  who  served  3  months  and, 
owing  to  his  other  duties,  resigned.  Kazimer 
was  succe«>ded  by  Joseph  Saladiak,  who 
served  until  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  convention 
in  1954,  wl-en  John  H  Pankuch,  the  present 
supreme  president,  was  elected.  John  H. 
Pankuch  it  a  product  of  American  Slovak 
fraternallsri.  He  was  born  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio  in  ISSe,  served  with  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
during  World  War  I,  and  lost  a  son  during 
World  War  II.  He  is  the  only  American 
Slovak  to  serve  in  the  same  office.  In  which 
he  was   preceded   by  his   late  father    John 


Pankuch.  well-known  publisher,  who  served 
as  president  of  the  organization. 

Gov.  Nelson  A  Rockefeller,  of  New  York 
State,  in  his  message  to  the  convention,  sent 
to  President  John  H.  Pankuch,  states:  "The 
convention  of  the  National  Slovak  S<x?ieiy 
Is  fin  event  to  be  greeted  with  wide  respect. 
It  affords  the  privilege  of  extending  a  hearty 
welcome  to  all  delegates  from  other  States. 

"Our  neighbors  of  Slovak  origin  are 
among  our  treasured  fellow  citizens.  Their 
presence  among  us  has  added  to  the  mate- 
rial progress  and  also  to  the  culture  of  our 
country." 

US  Senator  Kenneth  B  KE.^TINC,  of  New 
York,  in  his  welcome  letter  stated:  "It  Is 
with  the  deepest  sense  of  pleasure  that  I 
extend  my  warm  personal  greetings  to  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  National  Slovak 
Society  of  the  USA.,  on  the  occasion  of  your 
23d  regular  convention. 

"Since  Its  founding  more  than  72  years 
ago,  the  story  of  your  outstanding  organiza- 
tion Is  a  story  of  humanity  and  patriotism. 
and  Is  a  true  and  admirable  reflection  of  the 
Inspiring  traditions  of  the  great  Slovak  peo- 
ple. Those  traditions  have  been  nobly 
exemplified  by  the  actions  of  your  society 
In  making  hrotherhtxKl  a  living  and  mean- 
ingful response  to  the  cures  and  needs  and 
problems  of  your  fellow  men  To  countless 
numbers  this  exemplary  concern  has  brought 
light  where  there  was  darkness,  and  hope 
where  there  was  despair  I  would  cite  In 
particular  the  splendid  work  you  have  ac- 
complished not  on!v  in  assisting  Slo\ak  im- 
migrants to  make  the  difficult  adjustment  to 
a  new  nation  and  a  new  way  of  life,  but  also 
In  presenting  to  America  the  true  and 
shining  Image  of  the  Slovak  spirit  and 
heritage." 

And  U.S.  Senator  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs,  of  New 
York,  In  extending  his  greetings,  stated: 
"Your  society  Is  m.aking  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  vitality  of  America  I  com- 
mend your  humanitarian  efforts  through  the 
years  to  provide  comfort  and  assistance  to 
Slovak  immigrants,  helping  them  integrate 
with  dignity  into  our  heterogenous  society. 
Freedom  is  the  great  force  in  our  Nation  and 
•In  the  world  today,  and  few  people  under- 
stand its  true  meaning  more  than  the  S'ovak 
Americans.  Americans  of  Slovak  descent 
have  played  a  significant  role  In  the  progress 
and  security  of  our  Nation,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  as  long  as  outstanding  fra- 
ternal organizations  such  as  the  National 
Slovak  Society,  maintain  their  vigor  and 
spirit  of  brotherhood." 

Joseph  Rattay.  of  New  Rochelle.  NY.,  gen- 
eral chairman  of  the  convention  committee, 
has  expressed  confidence  that  this  will  be  the 
moat  important  convention  in  the  history  of 
the  society. 

The  National  Slovak  Society  during  its  72 
years  of  existence  has  made  a  splendid  rec- 
ord of  great  achievements  and  the  American 
Slovaks,  numbering  over  2  million,  salute 
this  "father  of  American  Slovak  frater- 
nallsm"  on  this  its  23d  convention  In  New- 
York  City  and  wLsh  it  further  success  and 
Godspeed . 
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THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Madam  President, 
within  the  past  several  days  I  received  a 
copy  of  the  latest  fiscal  report  of  the 
Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 
Carried  in  that  report  is  a  statement  of 
impressive  and  important  magnitude  by 
the  new  management  which  recently 
assumed  control  of  one  of  our  most 
eminent  and  revered  publishing  firms. 
In  this  statement,  entitled  the  "Curtis 
Commitment,"  management  pledges  it- 
self to  a  dedicated  and  unswerving  en- 
dorsement and  support  of  the  competi- 


tive enterprise  sy;;tem.  and  the  direction 
of  all  its  facilitief  and  endeavors  toward 
that  goal.  It  if  indeed  gratifying  to 
know  that  a  greet  organization  such  as 
the  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  with  its  ac- 
cess to  millions  cf  our  people,  is  so  un- 
waveringly a  part  of  an  economic  system 
which  must  stard  as  "one  of  modem 
man's  greatest  achievements."  I  whole- 
heartedly commtnd  this  statement  to 
my  colleagues,  and  to  all  Americans,  and 
ask  for  unanimous  consent  to  insert  its 
full  text  in  the  Fecord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A    Cc  MMrrMENT 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Co  is  committed 
to  the  goal  of  bec(  ming  the  voice  and  con- 
science of  the  comjietitive  enterprise  system, 
which  is  the  foujidatlon  of  a  progressive 
economy  and  a  der  locratic  way  of  life  The 
editorial  weight  of  the  Curtis  magazines  will 
be  applied  unstlntingly  in  this  undertaking, 
and  through  text  and  phutugraphlc  treat- 
ment we  will  prese  it  tlie  voice  and  opinions 
of  leaders  of  this  country,  this  hemisphere. 
and  the  entire  Wtsicrn  World  in  8pe;iklng 
out  on  this  subjec  . 

It  Is  our  conviction  that  tlie  competitive 
enterprise  system  lepresciits  one  of  modern 
mans  greatest  ac  ilpvcmcnts,  and  that  it 
provides  the  framework  not  only  for  our 
economic  weli-beU  g  but  also  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  Individ' lal  rights  and  the  protec- 
tion of  minorities 

The  pages  of  our  magazines  will  provide 
a  forum  tor  ail  of  the  voices  of  the  market- 
place, including  those  of  labor,  business, 
politics,  goverimieit,  and  education,  as  well 
as  those  which  sp?ak  for  social  forces  and 
for  the  family  grouji. 

This  commltme;-. t  is  pledged  without  res- 
ervation. The  American  Hume.  Ladles'  Home 
Journal,  and  Holiday  will  reflect  this  com- 
mitment In  editorial  matter  specifically 
aimed  at  their  res  jecilve  audiences,  but  it 
will  be  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  which 
win  carry  most  forcefully  the  banner  and 
the  concept  of  the  competitive  enterprise 
system . 

This  is  tlie  Curt:s  conimitment  to  which 
tills  company  is  no^v  unswervingly  dedicated. 


SOVIET  EXPORTS  TO  CUBA 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Madam  President. 
100  Russian  chartered  ships  carrying 
cari^o  and  nobod;.-  knows  what  else  are 
on  the  way  to  Cut  a. 

This.  Madam  President,  is  not  rumor. 
It  is  an  official  an  louncement  from  Tass. 
the  official  Russi  m  news  agency. 

The  official  Russian  announcement 
wa-s  published  by  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune  today  in  an  article  from  Mos- 
cow by  Mr.  David  Miller. 

So  heavy  have  become  the  Russian 
shipments  to  Cuoan  ports  that  foreign 
ships  are  being  chartered  under  the 
hammer  and  sicHe  to  carry  the  load. 

Tass  says  this  lias  been  going  on  since 
1957,  2  years  befcre  the  Communist  Dic- 
tator Castro  took  over,  which  may  ex- 
plain what  a  let  of  people  wondered 
about  where  Castro  got  his  support  for 
the  Castro  revolution. 

How  long.  Madam  President,  do  we 
continue  to  ■e>amine".  as  President 
Kennedy  has  promised,  the  Soviet  inter- 
vention in  Cuba— the  establishment,  in 
fact,  of  a  Communist  beachhead  90  miles 
from  American  shores? 


How  long  are  we  going  to  stand  for 
the  flagrant  violation  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine? 

So  that  the  facts  may  be  made  a  mat- 
ter of  record.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  in  my  remarks  the  article  by 
Mr.  Miller  from  Moscow. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Red  Flow  txi  Cuba 
(By  David  Miller) 

Soviet  exports  to  Cuba  have  increased  so 
much  that  foreign  shij>8  are  now  being 
pressed  into  service  to  handle  the  cargoes. 
Tass  news  agency  reported  last  night. 

Shlf>s  from  West  Germany,  Norway,  and 
Greece  are  loading  in  Leningrad  An  Ital- 
ian siiip  is  being  loaded  at  Novorossisk  on 
the  Black  Sea  A  Lebanese  ship  and  a 
Llberlan  ship  are  in  Odessa.  A  West  Ger- 
man ship  is  ready  to  leave  Riga 

The  ships,  all  of  7.000  to  13.000  tons  dis- 
placement, are  under  Soviet  charter  to  carry 
industrial  equipment,  flour,  paper,  and  fer- 
tilizer to  Cuba,  according  U5  a  Tass  report 
from  Odessa  Tlie  ships  will  bring  back 
raw  Cuban  svigar 

In  reiKjrtlng  the  departure  for  Cuba  yes- 
terday Mf  ."i.ooo  tons  of  grain  and  a  floating 
100-ton  dork  crane,  Tass  noted 

"This  6  OOO-mlle-long  shipping  line  is 
known    Ui   Soviet   vessels   since    1957 

"Hundreds  of  thousands  cf  tons  of  Soviet 
export  cargo  have  been  transjKjrted  to  Cuba 
by  sea — metal  and  grain,  automobiles  and 
tractors,  building  materials,  oil  and  mining 
equipment. 

"A  marine  ministry  official  told  Tass  the 
volume  of  Soviet-Culian  maritime  shipment 
this   year   will    be   double   over   last   year's." 

Tass  added : 
In  any  big  pxirt  of  the  USSR.,  one  wUl 
see  today  ships  which  are  to  sail  for  the 
Cuban  shores  •  •  •  some  100  Soviet  ships 
are  converging  on  the  ports  of  Havana,  San- 
tiago, and  Clenfuegos." 

The  steamship  Ivan  Polzunov  is  about  to 
sail  from  Leningrad  with  cars,  canned  food. 
and  geological  prospecting  equipment. 

The  diesei  vessel  Vsolye  will  leave  Odessa 
with  5.000  tons  of  agricultural  fertilizer  for 
Cuban  agricultural  cooperatives. 

The  10,000-ton  diescl  ship  Okhotsk  will 
leave  the  Far  Eastern  port  of  Nakhodka 
early  next  month  with  timber  and  rice- 
harvesting  and  grain-harvesting  combines 


This  law  uas  followed,  under  the  same 
administration,  by  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1960  which  further  strengthened  the 
1957  act  by  giving  power  to  the  courts  to 
name  special  voting  referees  when  it 
finds  evidence  that  discrimination 
against  Negroes  exists,  with  the  referees, 
under  court's  jurisdiction,  being  able  to 
take  appropriate  steps  to  insure  that 
qualified  Negroes  are  able  to  register  and 
vote.  We  are  witnessing  today  the  re- 
sults of  this  law  enabling  qualified 
Negro  voters  to  register  and  vote. 

This  1960  strengthening  law  also  pro- 
vides schooling  for  children  of  service- 
men whenever  desegregation  disputes 
lead  to  the  closing  of  local  schools  in  ad- 
dition to  providing  criminal  penalties 
for  interfer(>nce  with  court  desegregation 
crdeis  It  1  urther  made  possible  for  the 
Federal  Buieau  of  Investigation  to  enter 
cases  involving  bombmgs  of  schools, 
cliurches,  and  synagogues,  And  finally, 
it  provided  that  /oting  records  must  be 
prosei-ved  lor  22  months  for  possible 
Federal  inspection. 

Madam  President,  we  Republicans 
vkho  look  every  major  action  in  Civil 
Rights  from  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
maiion  from  the  1860s  to  Uie  1960's  are 
happy  to  welcome  the  action  taken  by 
this  administration  on  the  poll  tax.  the 
fiist  such  civil  rights  action  taken  by  a 
Democrat  £.dministration. 

Madam  President,  I  think  it  is  most 
fitting  for  us  to  commemorate  this  fifth 
anniversarj  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957.  for  it  was  the  first  major  step  in 
impiementi.ag  the  inaUenable  right  of 
all  American  citizens  to  vote  and  take  an 
active  part  in  American  political  life. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

Mr  CAPEHART.  Madam  President. 
today  marks  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957.  the  first  civil 
rights  law  enacted  by  the  Congress  in 
more  than  80  years  previous  to  that  date. 

That  law.  designed  to  protect  the  vot- 
ing rights  of  American  citizens  regard- 
less of  color,  race,  religion,  or  national 
origin  was  approved  under  the  Eisen- 
hower Republican  administration. 
Specifically,  this  act  directed  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  to  investigate 
allegations  in  writing  under  oath  or 
affirmation  that  certain  citizens  of  the 
United  States  are  being  deprived  of  their 
right  to  vote  and  to  have  that  vote 
counted  by  reason  of  their  color,  race. 
religion,  or  national  origin;  to  study  and 
collect  information  concerning  legal  de- 
velopments constituting  a  denial  of  equal 
protection  of  the  law  under  the  Consti- 
tution: and  to  appraise  the  laws  and 
policies  of  the  Federal  Government  with 
respect  to  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
under  the  Constitution. 


RE^'ENUE  ACT  OF  1962 

The  PRICSIDENG  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

Without  objection,  the  Senat.e  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  the  bill  'H  R. 
106501  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit  for  in- 
vestment in  certain  depreciable  property, 
to  eliminate  certain  defects  and  inequi- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  3n  agreeing,  en  bloc,  to  the 
committee  F.mendments  on  page  41.  line 
18.  and  page  42.  lines  4  to  10. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  a 
parliamentary  mquirj-. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fro:Ti  Pennsylvania  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLAFLK.  Is  this  merely  a  routine 
request,  one  wiiich  will  not  make  it  im- 
possible for  me  later  to  oppose  the  com- 
mittee amendment  to  insert  the  words 
"or   associa:-ed   with"? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.CLAFlK.  May  I  be  recognized  and 
then  yield  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
request  repeated? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business  and  has  stated  the 
question.  The  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania may  proceed  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mj-  position  is  consistent  with  the  posi- 
tion I  took  on  June  20,  1960,  when  my 
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amendment  to  Impose  rigorous  restric- 
tions on  expense  account  deductions  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  45 
to  39. 

In  opposing  the  committee  amendment 
now  pending,  I  am  talcing  a  less  drastic 
position  than  the  one  taken  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  Senate  only  2  years  ago. 

At  the  outset  I  should  state  that  my 
opposition  to  the  pending  amendment 
does  not  mean  that  I  do  not  earnestly 
believe  that  what  we  did  in  1960.  with 
the  help  of  my  good  friend,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  we 
should  do  again.  It  merely  means  that 
for  present  purposes  I  share  the  views 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Qore]  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  that  the  House  language  is 
infinitely  preferable  to  the  language  of 
the  Finance  Committee  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  As  one  who 
defended  the  Senator's  position  in  the 
conference,  and  voted  with  him,  and 
actually  oppoaed  the  conference  report, 
let  me  »ay  that  In  my  judgment  what 
the  Senate  haa  here  la  far  more  severe 
than  what  we  had  In  conference,  Thla 
provlalon  would  aay  that  If  a  bualneaa- 
man  and  hla  wife  entertain  a  client  and 
hla  wife  at  dinner — a  client  who  mlaht 
be  A  very  major  client,  and  one  whoao 
bUiUneaa  mlHht  be  moat  Important  to  the 
bunlneaaman — h«  could  deduct  only  the 
coftt  of  the  meal  of  the  client,  but  not  the 
coal  of  the  meal  of  the  wlvea. 

Our  iMsalUon  a  year  avo  was  U^at  he 
could  deduct  the  coat  of  the  mrala  of 
all  four  of  them,  So  our  poalllon  then 
was  far  more  Bencroua  In  thla  area. 

Furthermore,  according  to  the  staff 
estimate,  this  amendment  would  bring 
in  an  additional  $85  million,  which  is  a 
great  deal  of  money. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  certainly  entitled  to  his 
opinion.  In  the  next  few  minutes  I 
shall  endeavor  to  persuade  him — open- 
minded  as  he  always  is — that  he  is  in- 
correct both  in  his  recollection  of  what 
we  did  in  1960  and  in  his  interpretation 
of  the  effect  of  this  committee  amend- 
ment— although  I  fear  that  at  the  end 
of  my  effort,  we  still  may  have  to  dis- 
agree. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  no  bet- 
ter expert  on  the  amendment  than  is 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  He  is 
the  best  expert  of  what  he  had  in  mind 
when  he  offered  his  amendment.  But  I 
think  I  know  more  about  what  the  com- 
mittee meant  when  we  put  the  amend- 
ment in  this  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Since  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  raised  the  point,  let  me 
stale,  in  brief  and  general  terms,  what 
the  Senate  did  in  June  of  1960,  in  con- 
nection with  the  business-expense 
deduction.  At  that  time,  by  a  vote  of  45 
to  39.  we  provided  that  no  deduction 
shall  be  allowed  for  any  expense  paid  or 
incurred  for  entertainment,  except  that 
expenses  paid  or  incurred  for  food  or 
beverages  for  the  primary  purposes  of 
providing  an  opportunity  to  advance 
the  trade  or  business  of  the  taxpayer 


may  be  deiducted.  We  also  prohibited 
all  gifts  exceeding  in  value  $10;  and  we 
also  prohibited  the  payment  of  dues  or 
initiation  fees  in  social  or  athletic  or 
sporting  clubs  or  organizations.  So  I 
submit  that  the  amendment  we  adopted 
in  1960  was  reaUy  more  drastic  than 
the  House  language,  which  those  of  us 
who  oppose  the  committee  amendment 
are  presently  advocating:. 

Madam  President,  I  turn  now  to  the 
three  little  words  in  the  committee 
amendment — "or  associated  with" — just 
three  little  words.  They  are  all  that  the 
Finance  Committee  added  to  the  basic 
expense-account  provision  contained  m 
the  House  version  of  the  bill.  But  what 
a  whale  of  a  difference  tho.se  three  little 
words  make.  By  using  them  as  a  vehi- 
cle by  means  of  which  to  write  Into  its 
report  mori>  lax  standards  for  entertain- 
ment deductions  from  those  in  the 
House  version  of  the  bill,  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  would  continue  to 
permit,  In  my  opinion,  the  Kreat  bulk 
of  the  abuses  In  the  entertainment  area 
which  presently  exist  to  continue  un- 
abated. By  Inserting  those  three  htllc 
word.s.  the  majority  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  have  very  effectively, 
In  my  opinion,  robbed  the  House  \ei- 
alon  of  the  bill  of  mo.nt  of  it.s  ei!eeti\e- 
neas.  By  u."iintj  thi.s  .sli"hi  .Mniutciy 
modification  m  an  openin  •  ?.  rdi.c  iho 
coinnUlleo  in  It.-*  leptut  \\'.\s.  in  my 
oplnlot\.  (Uwtroycvl  the  .•ur.plt'.  but  rfTec- 
tlve,  rule  "Ahlch  the  llou.Ne  de\ eloped 
nflor  18  n\ontli«  of  Ntienuou.'*  eiloit  m 
thl,i  very  dl'TleuU,  teehnleal.  uiul  inudile 
aome  nrea. 

Thr  Ilouiir  version  p(\"<e'»  ivi  a  u-st  tor 
the  doductlih  nf  cnterlnininent  exprn-.c-i 
Ihe  req\ilrcmont  tliat  the  rxi><'n'e\  m 
addition  to  mcctinw  the  requ:;r:urirs  of 
the  present  law  and  with  rerta.n  .sta'ed 
exceptions,  be  "directly  related  to  ih<^ 
active  conduct  of  the  trade  or  busine.s.s  " 

The  report  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  explains  that  under 
this  test  th(!  taxpayer  is  required  to  show 
more  than  a  peneral  expectation  of  de- 
riving some  income  at  some  indefinite 
future  time  from  the  making  of  the 
entertainment-type  expenditure.  The 
House  Committee  report  states  that  the 
bill  would  not  allow  a  deduction  for  en- 
tertainment expense  when  there  is  little 
or  no  possibility  of  conducting  business 
affairs  or  carr>-ing  on  discussions  re- 
lating thereto — such  as  when  the  tax- 
payer is  absent  from  the  activity  or  when 
the  group  entertained  is  large  or  when 
substantial  distractions  exist — for  ex- 
ample, at  the  Kentucky  Derby. 

These  basic  guidelines,  as  laid  down  by 
the  House,  are  clear  and  understandable 
for  the  taxpayers  and  for  the  revenue 
agents,  alike.  In  my  opinion,  they  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  eliminating  the 
abuses  in  connection  with  expense  ac- 
counts. 

I  would  go  further;  I  would  go  as  far 
as  the  Senate  went  in  1960 — as  far  as  the 
administration  originally  requested  last 
year.  But  certainly  we  can  improve  tiie 
bill  immea;5urably  by  rejecting  the  com- 
mittee amendment  and  returning  to  the 
House  language.  Enactment  of  the 
House  provision  would  end  many  unwar- 
ranted tax  benefits  enjoyed  by  our  long- 


standing and  ever-expanding  expense- 
account  aristocracy. 

Madam  President,  I  have  often  de- 
plored the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
produce cartoons  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  have  presently  pending  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration a  resolution  which  would 
lift  the  face  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, and  perhaps  would  make  it  more 
readable,  so  that,  therefore,  perhaps  it 
would  be  of  greater  influence  in  the 
formulation  of  public  opinion  across  the 
country.  Would  it  not  be  a  wonderful 
thmg.  Madam  President,  if  we  could 
have  Herblock's  cartoons  reproduced  in 
the  Congressional  Record? 

This  digression  comes  to  my  mind 
because  of  a  wonderful  cartoon  I  remem- 
ber .seeing  in  the  New  Yorker  magazine 
4  or  5  months  ago.  It  showed  two  bald- 
headed,  rather  portly  businessmen  sit- 
ting in  a  cocktail  bar.  sipping  martinis; 
and  one  said  to  the  other.  "Why.  the 
e.xpen.se-account  deduction  is  just  as 
American  as  blueberry  pie."  This  Is 
uhat  I  fear  would  be  the  position  to 
ul'.ieh  we  would  be  tilvInK  our  blessing  if 
we  were  to  accept  the  rommlttee  amend- 
ment. 

I  liold  in  my  hand  a  eurtoon  publl.shed 
In  June,  U)GO,  in  the  Wiuhinnitm  Piust, 
It  ahow.H  a  lather  portly  bu.slne.sMntui. 
amoKiV'ii!  u  iittlH  I  lotiK  eiKur,  ul  a  eucktall 
tabic  and  aeeon>|)unlrd  by  a  youni;  ludy 
of  uneeitain  uppenrnnre  Two  empty 
lu.wiltil  ila,'<,«*r'jt  ^tMlu^  ou  the  Inbh'  In 
(he  hnikeround  \s  a  pnlm  tree  and  a 
i>i\ri';:ii  new  lunon  The  t!r-ntli'mnn  In 
liMi  ;,>'M  is  M»,\  mn  to  tlie  waiter  who.sr. 
(  vii;  I      loti  1  ctUi  only  ile.NOt  Ibe  afl  a  li  ti  — 

Two  nuui'  i:iius.s(\>«  of  food  " 

Auaiii,  Madam  Pre.sident,  1  tlo  wl.sh  it 
were  possible  to  havr  cnrtoon.n  repro- 
duced In  the  CoNc.RrssioNM.  Rrronn 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senattir  from  Penn- 
sylvania yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  CL^^RK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
I  have  enjoyed  many  a  good  meal  In 
New  Orleans,  but  at  my  own  expense. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator show  me  where  in  this  bill  that  car- 
toon would  be  applicable?  In  other 
words,  will  he  show  me  where  the  com- 
mittee amendment  would  permit  the 
man  to  entertain  that  lady  and  deduct 
that  expense? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  be  happy  to  do 
so,  but  first  I  would  prefer  to  complete 
my  speech.  If  the  Senator  wants  to 
reiterate  the  question  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  speech,  I  shall  be  glad  to  meet  him 
head-on.  but  I  would  like  to  get  on  with 
my  speech. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  While  he  is 
at  it.  I  would  like  to  have  him  support 
his  statement  that  a  safari  to  Africa 
can  be  allowed  by  the  committee  report. 
because  it  cannot  be.  It  is  expressly  pro- 
hibited. I  would  like  to  have  him  show 
how  there  can  he  a  business  deduction 
for  Olivia  Dellaviland's  gifts  to  Iier 
household  servants.  The  Senator  should 
not  give  misleading  examples.  I  know 
better  than  that,  but  the  Senator  should 
not  use  such  examples,  because  this  type 
of  thing  is  forbidden  by  the  law,  and  the 
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committee    amend  .nent    expressly    pro- 
hibits it. 

If  the  Senator  will  use  examples  show- 
ing that  tills  is  allowed.  I  will  debate  it 
with  him.  but  he  should  not  use  illus- 
trations on  which  we  have  gone  along 
with  him  in  excluding  from  the  bill  such 
deductions. 

Mr.  CLARK.  T:ie  Senator  is  coming 
perilously  close  to  violating  rule  XIX. 
section  4.  of  the  Senate  Rules,  but  I  shall 
not  call  him  on  it.  If  he  will  do  me  the 
courtesy  of  remaining  for  the  remainder 
of  my  speech,  I  shall  be  glad  to  debate  it 
with  him. 

Madam  President,  these  three  little 
words  "or  associated  with"  have  injected 
a  new  breath  of  life  into  this  expense 
account  society  o:  specially  privileged 
taxpayers  by  allow. ng  deductions  for  en- 
tertainment expenditures,  such  as  trips 
to  horseraces  and  entertainment  at 
nightclubs.  Through  Us  committee  re- 
port language  Interpreting  v>hat  ex- 
penses are  us.'^ocif.ted  with  the  active 
conduct  of  a  Uixi).iyers  trade  or  busi- 
ness, the  FmuiuH  Commiltee,  In  my 
opinion,  ha.s  leoiiei.ed  the  Pandora's  box 
(I  (\pen.se  account  livinu  whleh  the 
Hou  (•  elumped  shut  by  the  "directly 
ululed     le,st 

Under  the  Fmuree  ("ommillee  te.M  u.s 
explained  in  the  lominitter  ,s  report  it  i.s 
al) mduntly  cleiu  thai  tlie  «ood  lite  ut 
tto\»>inment  fXiM-iiM-  eontinueh  vltlually 
uiiurfreted  To  lllu.^ll«le  and  now  1 
u  .k  foi  tlie  uiienliui  of  tnv  fiieiid  from 
1  nui.Maniv  I  a^k  luiu  whieh  i)f  Wwhv 
i>il\ial  ea.He,"*  deMllhed  in  the  del«lle<l 
ui\d  rrvealinr  ,'-tnl\  ol  mlei  lalnmeiU 
.d),i-rv  MitinUttrd  t't  thi-  t'nUiir.'..'.  liv  the 
Seiiilu;>  of  tl>r  li'U.Miiy  aiul  vwne  of 
which  aie  diMMiNsed  m  tlu  ■•upplement  al 
Vlc\v«  of  tl»e  Seiiii'oi  Itoin  lUilioLs  :  Ml' 
EtotH.LA.s!.  would  1)1'  afTeeted  one  lota  if 
the  Finance  Committee  ami  lulment  Is 
approved 

I-'nst.  I  call  to  ihr  attention  of  the 
Senators  from  Louisiana  and  Florida  the 
case  of  a  corporation  engaged  m  manu- 
facturing which  was  allowed  to  deduct 
$991,665  in  1959  fir  yachts,  club  dues, 
shipboard  conventions,  hunting  and  fish- 
ing trips  and  parties.  Do  my  friends  seri- 
ously think  that,  under  the  "or  associated 
with"  amendment  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, these  expenditures,  which  have 
already  been  allowed,  would,  if  repeated, 
be  rejected? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Ixu^s^ana.  Every  one  of 
them  would  be  afflicted. 

Mr  CLARK.  E  .ery  one  of  them  would 
be  affected'' 

Mr  LONG  of  Uiuisiana.  By  the  com- 
mittee amendment.  They  would  also  be 
affected  to  the  di.'advantage  of  the  tax- 
payer. 

Mr.  CLARK.     The  Senator  says  "af- 
fected."    That  is  a  big  word.     Does  the 
Senator  mean  they  would  be  disallowed? 
Mr.    LONG    of    Louisiana.      In    part. 
Some  in  whole;  some  in  part. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Treasury,  of  course, 
disagrees. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Ix)uisiana.     It  does  not 
disagree  entirely.     It  disagrees  in  part. 
Mr.    CLARK.     Will   the   Senator   ex- 
plain? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Every  one  of 
these  examples  h:is  to  meet  the  primary 


purpose  test  and  has  to  be  documented 
by  proof  on  the  part  of  the  taxpayer,  not 
his  unsupported  statement. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  getting 
into  accounting.  I  am  Ulking  about  sub- 
stantive law. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
himself  offered  an  amendment  a  couple 
of  years  ago  that  put  the  prunary  pur- 
pose test  in  there.  One  has  to  establish 
that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  enter- 
taiiunent  was  to  get  business.  Everyone 
of  tliose  deductions  must  meet  the  pri- 
mary purpose  test. 

Mr.  CLARK.  But  the  primary  pur- 
IX)se  test  applies  only  to  entertainment 
faciUties,  and  it  is.  in  turn,  modified  by 
the  "or  associated  with"  test. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  words 
or  associated  with"  are  the  cause  of  the 
difference  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  committee  reports;  but  one  must 
look  at  the  Senate  committee  report  to 
sec  what  we  mean  by  the  words  "or 
a.s,soclated  with."  The  words  "or  asso- 
ciated with"  carry  out  tlie  primary  pur- 
pu.se  test 

Ml  ('L.^iRK  Then  what  i.s  the  pur- 
po.M'  of  thi  w(  !d:-''  Wliv  not  .Strike  them 
v\\\   if    the\    aie  niraniiir'lt'S>'' 

Mr  LONG  ol  Loui.'^iana.  The  word,> 
lire  here  for  ihi.s  rea.Non  1  he  Hou.se  eom- 
inlttie  wrutr  thr  lun^■uw^'e  '  unlr.s.N  the 
itdH'.  UM  diiecily  K'luled  to  the  ttcU\f 
eonduet  of  the  trade  or  bu.sineha," 

Ml  CL.MtK  What  l.n  w  ih>iu!  wllli 
that  ' 

Ml  I. ('NO  of  l.ouiMann  "Ihnt  Ian- 
t'iuu-;e  would  liave  hren  ,'«l«tl^fnetol  \  tuin 
thi'  pi'llil  of  view  of  mow!  of  thi>(«f  euii 
,  ,1  iiid  ali'iit  thi'-  inaltei  If  the  commit- 
tee tepolt  hud  mrludtnl  In  It.H  ineuliln': 
tlic  uriicia'.  lull-  that  an  Item  !,••  dedurti- 
ble  If  it  \s  diieetly  related  to  the  nctive 
eondut  t  (U  the  trade  or  bu.^lne.«is.  Then 
there  follow  certain  specific  cxception.«> 
of  what  are  allowed  in  any  event.  Those 
are  very  liiiuted  and  restricted  excep- 
tions. 

It  was  intended.  1  believe,  by  the  Hou.«;e 
when  It  adopted  the  language  directly 
related  to"— which,  incidentally,  has  the 
same  meaning  as  the  words  "or  associ- 
at-ed  with" — that  certain  entertainment 
would  be  permitted  which  met  the  pri- 
mary purpose  test.  That  is  what  the 
language  was  intended  t.o  mean,  but 
when  the  committee  report  was  reached 
on  tlie  House  side,  the  best  we  could 
arrive  at  was  that  the  taxpayer  was  not 
permitted  to  deduct  anything  under  the 
general  rule.  The  general  rule  was  so 
restricted  by  the  Hou.se  committee  report 
that  there  was  nothing  allowed  under 
the  general  rule  but  the  specific  excep- 
tions. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  entitled 
to  his  opinion,  but  I  do  not  read  the 
House  committee  report  the  way  he  does. 
If  the  House  committee  report  does  not 
say  what  the  Senator  thinks  it  says,  then 
it  seems  to  me  it  more  than  strengthens 
our  view  that  we  do  not  need  the  words 
or  associated  with"  and  that  they 
should  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  primary 
difference  in  what  we  are  talking  about 
IS  the  manner  in  which  the  two  com- 
mittee reports  were  drafted.  One  can- 
not  find  much  to  argue  about  in   the 


difference  between   the  words  "directly 
related  to"  a.nd     or  associated  with." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Why  is  the  Senator  ar- 
gmng  about  them?  Why  do  we  not  take 
the  House  version'' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Because  we 
prefer  the  S<mate  version.  We  require 
everybody  to  meet  the  primary  purpose 
test.  If  a  t£vxpayer  can  show,  for  ex- 
ample, that  he  entertained  and  that  the 
primary  purpose  of  it  was  lo  get  busmess. 
and  he  can  document  it  and  prove  it,  we 
prefer  that  he  be  able  to  deduct  the  ex- 
pense, even  though  it  might  be  entertain- 
ment at  a  night  club  or  a  country  club. 
We  feel  that  if  he  can  show  that  the 
principal  purpose  was  to  establish  a 
business  rela':ionship.  and  he  has  docu- 
mentation more  than  his  unsupported 
statement  to  back  it  up,  and  the  enter- 
tainment wa5  not  lavish  or  extravagant, 
it  should  be  liUowed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Under  the  circimi- 
stances. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Surely,  un- 
der the  circumstances, 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  Is  tlie  Joker 
there— under  the  circumstances 

Mr  LONG  of  Loui.Mana  If  I  were  a 
New  York  lauyer  und  a  client  who  was 
glvinu  my  firm  a  lot  of  bvuiine.ss,  let  ua 
.,;iy  $L'oo  (WO  a  year  in  fees,  ahowed  up 
Hi' New  Yoik  with.  l;i.»  \Mfe.  I  would  ex- 
prci  to  lake  hiiu  to  H  .show  if  he  and  hi."* 
w'.lf    eaieit    to   vo     UnforUinulfly ,    thp 

eniuinittee  leln.M  would  not  allow  lUr  lO 
(Irihal  loi  It.r  eo.^t  of  the  mral  ot  a 
nekit  fill  lil.v  \v.fe      ■- 

Ml     Cl.AKK      Why  ^hould  it" 

Ml  !  ON(l  of  Lou^.lrtim  If  one  frrS 
II  hell'.',  liiiu  n  hl,^  bu^lne.^.'«  to  rlitettain 
If,,  man  and  that  if  hr  dor,*  not  hli« 
e,v;r,pctitor  !•:  »o\\\\i  to  rntrrtnin  him. 
that  becomes  neerssnry  cntrrtRitunrnt  in 
ii-.v  opinion  Tlrnt  may  not  be  the  opin- 
■,(ir.  of  th,e  Stnator  from  Prnn.'sylvanin 

Mr  CL,M^K  No  not  nt  all  Under 
the  standard  for  which  I  contend,  the 
competitor  would  not  be  entitled  to  en- 
tertain the  customer,  either  No  one 
would  be  provided  entertainment,  except 
at  his  own  expense 

I  have  always  paid  for  my  own  enter- 
tainment. I  am  sure  my  friend  from 
Louisiana  pays  for  his  own  entertain- 
ment. Why  should  anybody  else  get 
away  with  something  we  do  not  permit 
ourselves  to  cet  away  with? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  I  enter- 
tain someon?.  directly  related  to  busi- 
ness, I  think  I  am  entitled  to  deduct  the 
cxi^ense.  and  I  will  deduct  it. 

Mr,  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  un- 
dertake to  deduct  busmess  expen.ses  for 
liquor  and  food,  m  connection  with  his 
own  salary?     I  do  not. 

Mr,  GORE,  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLAFLK.  I  do  not  wish  to  take 
the  privilege  away  from  my  friend  from 
Louisiana,  i:'  he  wishes  to  continue  the 
colloquy. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  think  I  am 
entitled  to  a  deduction,  if  I  provide  a 
meal  for  a  graduating  class  from  a 
school  in  I^uisiana  which  is  passing 
through  town. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Surely,  but  not  for 
champagne,  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, might  be  considered  appro- 
priate. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Frankly,  I 
cannot  afford  champagne  for  them,  so 
that  does  not  come  into  the  picture. 

With  regard  to  facilities,  the  commit- 
tee report  is  drafted  to  provide  that  if  a 
yacht  is  used  less  than  50  percent  for 
biisiness  purposes  the  person  involved 
cannot  deduct  5  cents  of  the  expense. 
However,  if  a  man  has  a  boat  and  he 
uses  it  more  than  50  percent  for  business 
purposes,  and  if  he  can  support  that  by 
more  than  his  own  assertion,  if  he  can 
prove  it  by  records  and  evidence,  and 
can  satisfy  the  people  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service — who  are  hard  people 
to  satisfy,  as  the  Senator  knows — that  it 
was  used  more  than  50  percent  for  busi- 
ness purposes,  then  he  should  be  able  to 
deduct  that  portion  of  the  expense  of  the 
yacht  which  was  used  for  business  pur- 
poses. He  still  would  have  to  pay  for  the 
part  used  for  social  purposes.  That  is 
far  more  strict  than  existing  law. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  take  it,  at  the  end  of 
this  colloquy,  my  friend's  answer  to  my 
question — which  I  will  restate.  "Does  the 
Senator  believe  that  under  the  commit- 
tee amendment  a  corporation  engaged 
in  manufacturing  would  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  deduct  $991,665  for  yachts, 
club  dues,  shipboard  conventions,  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  trips  and  parties?"' — is, 
'Perhaps  so;  perhaps  not;  perhaps  in 
part  but  certainly  not  in  whole." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    It  might  be 
permitted  to  deduct  some  of  that  cost. 
Mr.  CLARK.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.    GORE.     Madam   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Like  the  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  perfectly  content  to 
have  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  entertain  whatever  views 
he  desires  with  respect  to  the  propriety 
of  expense  accounts,  their  use  and  the 
tax  deduction  therefor.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  not  in  any 
way  arguing  with  the  right  of  our  friend 
from  Louisiana  to  entertain  the  views 
he  holds. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Certainly  not.  including 
the  right  to  entertainment.  But,  of 
course,  the  Senator  realizes  that  the  net 
result  is  that  Uncle  Sam  picks  up  52 
percent  of  the  check. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  think  there  are  two 
wrongs  involved  in  the  expense  account 
abuse,  at  least.  Perhaps  there  are  more 
than  two,  but  there  are  two  very  specific 
wrongs.  One  is  the  fact  that  the  tax- 
payer is  discriminated  against.  Another 
is  the  fact  that  the  stockholders  of  many 
of  the  corporations  are  being  bilked  by 
the  abuse  of  expense  accounts  by  cor- 
porate "insiders." 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  So  two  groups  of  people 
are  suffering  severely,  the  stockholders 
and  the  taxpayers. 

There  is  another  element  to  which 
the  President  devoted  a  good  deal  of 
attention  in  his  message  to  the  Con- 
gress. That  relates  to  the  moral  fiber 
of  our  country,  to  a  sense  of  fairness  in 
our  tax  laws  and  its  importance  to  our 
society  and  to   the  system  of  taxation 


we  have,  which  essentially  depends  upon 
voluntary  compliance. 

Mr.  CL.\RK.  I  share  the  Senator's 
view  that  this  is  a  great  moral  issue 
which  we  are  debating  today. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
third  element  is  not  more  important  than 
the  first  two,  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  may  well  be 
correct.  9 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  not  the  parliamentary 
situation  as  follows:  The  President  and 
the  Secre';ary  of  the  Treasury  recom- 
mended that  the  Congress  deal  vigor- 
ously with  this  abuse  and  do  so  in  a 
manner  to  eliminate  it,  and  the  Treas- 
ury Department  testified  at  great  length 
in  this  regard? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  interrupt  the 
Senator  to  say  that  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  admit  on  the  floor,  for  the  record,  that 
I  have  had  the  assistance  of  Treasury 
Department  officials  in  preparing  the 
speech  I  am  now  making.  They  did  not 
write  it,  but  I  had  their  help  in  its 
preparation. 

Mr.  GORE.  There  are  very  compe- 
tent men  serving  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

The  House  passed  a  bill,  did  It  not, 
which  was  not  as  stringent,  which  was 
not  as  effective,  which  was  not  as  rigid, 
as  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  had  recommended? 

Mr.  CLARK.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  submitted  a  report  on  the  bill 
which  it  reported  to  the  House,  and 
which  the  House  subsecuently  passed, 
which  states  the  clear,  concise,  effective, 
and  understandable  legislative  intent  of 
the  langufLge  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  CL/.RK.  That  is  my  own  strong 
view.  I  gather  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana feels  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  did  not  intend  the  language 
in  its  own  report. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Senate  Co.Timittee  on  Finance  has  rec- 
ommended that  an  amendment  be 
attached  to  the  bill  passed  by  the  House 
which  would  weaken  the  bill  and  in  some 
respects  make  it  even  worse  than  present 
law? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  an  able 
and  valuable  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  has  made  a  far 
greater  study  of  this  question  than  I 
have  been  able  to  make,  but  my  own  in- 
vestigation confirms  what  the  Senator 
has  stated. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the 
Senator  show  me  where  in  the  report — 
which,  after  all,  interprets  the  lan- 
guage— there  is  anything  which  would 
make  the  law  more  favorable  to  the  tax- 
payer than  existing  law? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  report.  I  am  talking  about  the  words 
"or  associated  with."  I  am  making  my 
whole  speech  in  the  endeavor  to  try  to 
convince  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  other  Senators  that  these  three  little 
words  would  destroy  a  large  part  of  the 
House  biU  and  its  intent,  as  well  as  the 
President's  intent. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  seems  to 
me  in  a  way  ungracious  for  the  President 
to  give  the  most  lavish  parties  in  the 
history  of  America  and  then  to  come 
out  with  the  statement  that  a  man 
should  not  be  able  to  deduct  the  cost  of 
the  entertainment  of  a  man  and  his 
wife  for  business.  The  President  and 
the  First  Lady  give  parties  Cleopatra 
would  have  been  honored  to  be  invited 
to  attend. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  refuse  to  yield  further 
in  that  regard.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to 
criticize  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  extravagant  terms  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  that  is  his  right,  but  I  will 
be  no  party  to  that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  say 
to  the  Senator  that  I  am  not  criticizing 
the  President.  There  is  nothing  immoral 
about  the  parties  he  is  giving.  I  think 
they  are  a  credit  to  America. 

Mr.  CLARK.  What  makes  the  Sen- 
ator think  the  President  does  not  pay 
for  them  out  of  his  own  pocket? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  For  one 
thing,  we  give  him  our  own  Federal 
money  with  which  to  pay  for  them.  How 
much  do  we  allow  him?  I  believe  it  is 
about  $50  000  a  year,  for  which  he  does 
not  have  to  account.  I  voted  that  he 
would  not  have  to  account  for  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Penn.'^ylvania  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  Official  entertainment  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
distinguished  foreign  visitors,  or  citizens 
and  officials  of  our  Government  or  of 
other  gcvernments,  is  one  thing,  while 
abuse  of  an  expense  account  to  disguise 
personal  expenditures  with  bu^ine.ss  as- 
sociation, about  which  the  President 
complained — and  those  were  his  words — 
is  an  entirely  different  thing.  It  is  the 
latter  subject  with  which  the  pending 
amendment  deals. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  my  opinion,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
placed  his  finger  on  the  clear  fallacy  in 
the  argument  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  point 
I  am  getting  to  is  that  businessmen  find 
it  necessary  to  entertain  in  their  busi- 
nesses. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Only  because  of  the 
customs  built  up  under  present  law. 

Mr.  LONG  of  LouLsiana.  I  do  not 
agree  with  that  statement. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  us  agree  to  disagree 
and  let  me  get  on  with  my  speech. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  should  like 
to  again  ask  the  Senator  the  question 
he  has  not  yet  an.swered.  Wherein  does 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  fail  to  tighten 
up  on  present  law?  The  statement  has 
been  made  that  in  some  respects  it 
would  give  the  taxpayer  a  break  that  he 
is  not  getting  under  present  law.  Where- 
in does  that  statement  occur  in  the  bill? 
Mr.  CLARK.  My  entire  speech  is  in- 
tended to  show  instance  after  instance 
in  which  improper  deductions  would  be 
permitted  under  the  committee  amend- 
ment.   I  have  just  given  the  Senator  one 
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Instance,  and  he  has  refused  to  give  me 
a  categorical  aiswer.  He  has  said, 
"Maybe  yes,  ma>-be  no:  perhaps;  who 
knows?" 

I  have  about  six  additional  instances 
In  which  the  exp:;nses  would  be  claimed 
as  a  deduction  under  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Compared 
to  present  law? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes.  All  the  references 
In  the  Finance  CDmmittee  report  to  the 
deductibility  of  goodwill  expenditures 
may  make  it  eas  er  as  a  matter  of  fact 
for  a  taxpayer  to  ijrove  ins  case  under  the 
bill  than  under  present  law. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  told  the 
Senator  that  in  no  instance  would  a  tax- 
payer get  any  better  break  than  he  gets 
under  present  lav  .  I  believe  if  the  Sena- 
tor will  look  at  e^'ery  one  of  those  cases, 
he  will  find  that  in  every  instance  the 
taxpayer  would  be  worse  off  than  he 
would  be  under  present  law.  What  we 
have  sought  to  do  is  to  eliminate  abuses, 
but  we  have  also  sought  to  leave  legiti- 
mate and  necessiry  entertainment  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  course  of  busine.ss 
as  a  deduction  fo  •  businessmen.  I  think 
we  should  do  that. 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  Prasident,  will 
the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  CLARK,  [n  just  a  moment.  The 
Senator  from  Lovi.'iiana  is  entitled  to  his 
opinion,  but  the  REroRc  will  show  that 
I  completely  di.sf  gree  with  his  position, 
and  so  does  the  Treasury  Department  of 
the  United  St^ites.  The  loopliole  opened 
by  the  committee  language  is  far  broader 
than  he  has  indicated. 

Mr.     GORE.     I     know     the     Senator 

wishes  to  proceed  with  his  six-ech 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  that  a  legi:-lativc  endorsement,  ac- 
ceptance, and  ccndoncment  of  many  o 
the  expense  account  abuses  which  would 
be  made  possible  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, and  particularly  with  the  majority 
committee  repoit  interpretation  of  the 
amendment,  would  do  serious  and  last- 
ing damage  to  tlic  sense  of  fairness  that 
the  American  people  have  or  ought  to 
have  and  hope  to  have  with  respect  to 
our  tax  system?  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  that  that  would  constitute  a  seri- 
ous attack  upon  the  moral  fiber  of  our 
tax  law? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  indeed.  I  will  say 
to  my  friend  from  Tennessee  what  I  have 
had  occasion  to  say  on  the  floor  several 
times  during  the  last  9  months. 

The  Senate  i;;  losing  its  hold  on  the 
American  people.  The  Senate,  by  many 
of  the  actions  v.hich  it  has  taken  since 
January,  has  te:.ided  to  bring  itself  into 
disrepute  with  tlie  American  people. 
The  Senate  is  living  in  a  pa^t  which  is 
gone.  Our  ruks,  procedures,  practices, 
and  customs  aie  entirely  ou.  of  touch 
with  the  modem  world.  I  would  dislike 
to  think  that  our  morals  and  etiucs  arc 
also  out  of  touch  with  the  high  standards 
which  a  Christ; an  nation  .'Should  main- 
tain. I  very  much  fear  that  if  we  should 
take  the  action  which  is  contemplated, 
we  would  be  subjected  justly  to  criticism 
for  having  lowtred  moral  standards 


Madam  President,  I  return  to  my  task 
of  endeavoring  to  persuade  my  good 
friends  from  Louisiana  and  Florida  that 
the  amendments  which  they  are  sup- 
porting would  indeed  open  up  or  perpetu- 
ate, as  the  case  may  be,  glaring  loopholes 
through  which  wealthy  taxpayers  and 
large  corporations  could  obtain  business 
expen.se  deductions  which,  under  normal 
ethical  standards,  should  not  be  per- 
mitted, and  which  in  effect  would  deprive 
the  U.S.  Treasury-  of  scores  of  miUions 
of  dollars  annually  which,  in  m>'  opinion, 
the  Treasury  should  be  permitted  to  col- 
lect. 

I  turn  to  my  next  example,  which  Is 
that  of  a  taxpayer  engaged  in  the  insur- 
ance business,  who  is  allowed  to  deduct 
$97,500  for  meals,  lodging,  transporta- 
tion, entertainment,  tickets,  books,  and 
gifts;  the  amount  covered  $6,000  for 
rental  of  an  apartment,  and  more  than 
$30,000  for  food,  beverages,  and  other 
entertainment.  I  ask  my  friends  wheth- 
er those  deductions  would  not  again  be 
approved  under  the  committee  amend- 
ment, in  part  at  least,  perhaps  in  major 
part — if  those  three  little  words  wert 
inserted  in  the  pending  measure. 

I  note  no  reply,  so  I  go  on  to  the  third 
example,  which  is  that  of  a  manufac- 
turer who  was  allowed  to  deduct  more 
than  $34,000  spent  on  liquor,  football 
tickets,  parties,  and  a  speedboat.  The 
expense  for  liquor  alone  totaled  $13,750. 
I  ask  again  whether  that  expenditure 
could  not  be  justified  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  associated  with  a  legitimate  busi- 
ness enterprise. 

Again  I  hear  no  reply. 
Mr.     LONG     of     Louisiana.     Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Louisiana.  I  had  hoped 
that  we  would  make  a  little  legislative 
history— and  that  he  would  remain  in 
the  Chamber  to  do  so — to  show  that  all 
tliese  business  deductions  would  be  re- 
jected under  the  tough  biU  which  he  says 
the  committee  wrote.  I  note  so  far  that 
he  has  been  unwilling  to  do  so. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Can  the 
Senator  tell  me  whether  that  very  item 
would  be  directly  related  to  the  conduct 
of  a  trade  or  business? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  it  would  be 
highly  unlikely  that  an  expenditure  of 
$13,750  for  liquor  alone,  unless  the  man 
was  in  the  whisky  business  and  was  giv- 
ing out  samples  of  Old  Crow,  or  some- 
thing, would  be  directly  related. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  the  Senator  to  say 
that  under  those  circumstances  he  be- 
lieves the  expenditure  would  be  directly 
related  to  the  conduct  of  business? 

Mr.  CLARK,  It  would  be  allowed 
under  present  law  but  disallowed  under 
the  House  bill.  The  committee  language, 
if  anythinrr.  a?;  my  friend  from  Tennes- 
see has  said  a  while  ago,  would  weaken 
present  law. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Tlie  Senator 
has  made  that  statement.  I  am  waiting 
for  him  to  produce  the  first  shred  of 
evidence  that  would  indicate  that  the 
present  law  would  be  weakened  in  any 
respect  so  far  as  expense  allowances  are 
concerned.  The  estimate  of  the  Treas- 
ury- Department  Is  that  we  would  tighten 


on  the  present  law  by  $60  million  a  year. 
Our  estimate  and  our  staff's  estimate  is 
that  we  would  tighten  the  present  law 
by  $85  million  a  year. 

But  I  ha^'e  yet  to  see  the  Department 
of  the  Treai  urv-  or  oiie  of  our  staff  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  which  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvan:a  .seem  willing  to  accept — 
that  tiiere  is  a  single  case  in  which  a 
taxpayer  would  get  a  better  break  Uian 
he  does  under  present  law. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  taking  a 
position  which  is  quite  peripheral  to  my 
main  arguinent.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee is  quite  comp>etent  to  defend  his 
own  position,  with  which  I  tend  to 
agree.  What  I  am  trying  to  persuade  my 
friend  from  Louisiana  and  what  I  am 
trying  to  i:>er?uade  the  Senate  is  that 
under  the  proposed  committee  amend- 
ment, the  three  little  words  "or  associ- 
ated with."  would  permit  grave  expense 
account  abuses  which  would  not  be  per- 
mitted if  W-?  went  back  to  the  language 
of  the  House  bill. 

The  Senator  wanted  to  discuss  the 
$13,000  that  some  corporation  deducted 
for  expenses  for  liquor.  It  would  be  nec- 
essan'  to  look  at  the  specific  situation 
involved  in  every  one  of  these  expendi- 
tures to  determine  what  portion  of  the 
expenditure  a  corporation  would  have  a 
right  to  deduct.  The  primary  burden 
would  be  on  the  taxpayer  to  fill  out  that 
return. 

I  believe  we  have  pretty  well  nar- 
rowed down  the  difference  of  opinion 
between  us.  However,  let  me  restate 
the  case.  A  manufacturei  was  al- 
lowed to  deduct  more  than  $34,000  spent 
for  liquor,  football  tickets,  parties,  and 
a  speedboa..  In  the  opinion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  he  shotild  not 
be  entitled  to  deduct  1  cent  for  hquor, 
not  1  cent  for  football  tickets,  not  1  cent 
for  parties,  and  certainly  not  1  cent  for  a 
speedboat.  I  believe  this  narrows  the 
issue  between  us. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  we 
understand  what  we  are  talking  about. 
There  are  some  of  us — that  is,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee — who  feel  that 
under  certain  circumstances  a  business- 
man should  be  able  to  deduct  some  ol 
those  expenses. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  now  turn  to  my 
next  example. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Madam  President,  will  the 
Senator  yi  "Id? 

Mr.  CLARK-    I  yield. 
Mr.  BUSH.    Why  would  the  Treasury 
permit   th^   deduction   of   that   kind   of 
thing  und<  r  present  law? 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  present  law  permits  the  deduction 
of  "ordina-y-  and  necessary"  business  ex- 
penses, ard  that  court  interpretations 
have  stret<'hed  that  test  so  far  that  ex- 
amples of  the  type  that  I  have  given 
have  been  allowed  under  those  court  de- 
cisions. I  do  not  think  they  should  be 
allowed:  neither  does  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  In  each  instance  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  stated 
that  if  wc  accept  the  language  which  I 
recommend  it  would  be  impossible  to 
take  these  deductions  in  the  future. 
That  is  mj  whole  point. 
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Mr.  BUSH.  I  fully  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator that  that  type  of  deduction  is  ab- 
solutely beyond  the  pale.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand why  existing  law  would  permit 
such  deductions  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  not  a  great  tax 
lawyer,  although  I  did  practice  a  little 
tax  law  before  I  came  to  the  Senate.  I 
do  not  agree  with  these  court  interpre- 
tations, but  they  stand,  and  the  Treasury 
is  bound  by  them. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Does  the  Senator  say  that 
the  examples  he  is  giving  are  the  result 
of  court  interpretation? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  must  be  a  little  more 
sophisticated.  Many  result  from  Treas- 
ury rulings  based  on  court  interpreta- 
tions. Each  one  did  not  necessarily  rep- 
resent a  court  ruling  itself.  I  believe 
that  the  most  outrageous  case  of  all  is  the 
African  safari  case,  with  which  I  am  sure 
my  friend  from  Connecticut  is  familiar, 

Mr.  BUSH.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  not  the 
Senator  know  that  we  have  expressly 
said  that  African  safari  type  of  thing  is 
over  with  and  would  no  longer  be  per- 
mitted as  a  deduction? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  hope  the  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  cited  it 
as  an  example  of  the  kind  of  thing  we 
wanted  to  have  prohibited  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  deduction  being  taken 
for  it. 

Mr.  CL.'^RK.    Fine. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
admits  that  at  least  in  that  respect  the 
committee  is  right  and  the  committee 
did  what  he  wants  it  to  do. 

Mr.  CLARK.  No.  The  committee  re- 
port does  not  prohibit  a  deduction  for  a 
safari.  It  merely  says  the  safari  is  not 
"advertisement" — it  is  entertainment. 
If  the  taxpayer  shows  it  was  "associ- 
ated with"  a  business  purpose.  I  assume 
it  would  still  be  deductible.  The  new- 
words  "associated  with"  may  open  a 
loophole  from  which  other  abuses  may 
sprmg  in  the  future. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
has  yet  to  produce  his  first  shred  of  evi- 
dence that  that  would  be  the  case,  other 
than  the  unsupported  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator's  interpre- 
tation of  the  word  "evidence"  is  different 
from  mine.  My  whole  speech  is  compe- 
tent and  relevant  evidence  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
has  yet  to  produce  his  first  example  in 
which  a  person  would  be  paying  more 
taxes  under  the  amendment  than  he  was 
paying  before. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  will  not  argue  further 
with  my  friend  from  Louisiana.  I  have 
produced  3  examples.  My  friend  does 
not  agree  with  me  on  those  examples.  I 
believe  we  should  let  the  Senate  decide 
whether  he  is  right  or  I  am  right. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     Madam  President, 

will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield. 

Mr.     SMATHERS.       The     examples 

which  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 

has  cited,  and  which  he  apparently  ob- 


tained from  the  examples  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  brought  to  us  and 
put  in  the  record,  are  examples  on  which 
we  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Some  were  related 
there,  and  some  were  brought  to  my  at- 
tention later. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  They  are  pretty 
bad  examples.  The  unfortunate  fact  is 
that  under  present  law  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  settled  60  of  those  69  ex- 
amples. He  agreed  to  do  that  under 
present  law.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Bush]  asked  how  it  w£is 
poSvSible  that  this  could  bo  done  under 
present  law.  In  the  years  1958.  1959, 
1960,  and  1961,  the  Ti-easury  Department 
agreed  to  these  settlements.  Then  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Treasury  Department 
came  to  us  and  said  this  ougiit  to  be 
stopped.  We  agreed.  That  is  what  we 
have  attempted  to  do  in  the  bill.  We 
have  tried  to  see  to  it  that  only  legiti- 
mate business  expenses  will  be  allowed. 

Mr.  CLARK  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me  to  continue  now,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  to  him  later. 

I  believe  that  for  the  benefit  of  our 
friend  from  Connecticut  we  ought  to 
point  out  that  most  of  these  rulings  of 
the  Treasury  Department  were  made  in 
large  part  during  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, which  took  a  somewhat 
different  view  of  the  expense  account 
situation  than  does  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. 

Moreover.  I  believe  that  in  justice  to 
the  Treasury  Department  I  should  make 
the  statement,  to  which  I  suspect  my 
friend  from  Florida  and  my  friend  from 
Connecticut  will  agree,  that  the  Treas- 
ury Department  has  in  its  employ  very 
able,  competent,  and  honest  tax  lawyers, 
and  that  the  Department  would  be  highly 
unlikely  to  settle  such  cases  out  of  court, 
unless  the  legal  opinion  from  its  attor- 
neys was  to  the  effect  that  the  case 
should  not  be  taken  to  court,  because  the 
Government  would  lose  it. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Madam  President, 
I  agree  with  the  latter  part  of  the  Sen- 
ator's statement.  With  respect  to  the 
policy  that  was  followed  under  previous 
administrations.  I  believe  that  most 
members  of  the  committee  believe  that 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  rather 
bipartisan  in  its  actions.  I  have  not  no- 
ticed— and  I  hope  it  never  occurs — that 
whether  a  man  is  a  Democrat  or  a  Re- 
publican detei-mines  whether  he  will 
prosecute  a  case  with  vigor;  or  how  he 
will  prosecute  an  individual  case. 

The  second  point  the  Senator  makes 
is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree  that  until  one 
reaches  the  top  of  the  department  the 
administration  of  the  department  is 
clearly  bipartisan,  and  it  clearly  attempts 
honestly  to  interpret  the  present  law. 
However,  I  suggest  that  it  does  make 
some  difference  who  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  and  who  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is,  and  what  their  back- 
ground in  business  or  otherwise  may 
have  been;  and  it  makes  a  difference  as 
to  how  competent  and  able  civil  servants 
at  a  lower  level  interpret  the  law. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  would  like  to 
leave  that  point  for  just  a  moment  and 


ask  the  Senator  a  question.     I  refer  to 
page  27  of  the  report: 

Your  committee's  bill  adili  a  new  provision 
to  the  code  (sec.  274 » .  which  dLsalluws,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  certain  expenses  which 
would  be  fully  deductible  under  present  law 
The  requirements  Imposed  by  this  bill  are 
~\p  addition  to  the  requirements  for  deduct- 
ibility imposed  by  other  provisions  of  exist- 
ing law,  which  must  be  met  by  the  taxpayer 
before  this  new  provision  becomes  operative 

In  other  words,  what  the  committee 
tried  to  do — and  I  believe  the  Senator  will 
agree — was  to  provide  that,  as  tough 
as  existing?  law  is.  by  reason  of  various 
court  decisions,  loopholes  have  opened 
up.  There  is  no  question  about  that  in 
the  minds  of  the  majority  members  of 
the  committee.  We  have  tried  to  close 
them.  Whether  we  have  entirely  suc- 
ceeded is  a  debatable  matter.  That  is 
what  the  Senator  is  debating  now. 

We  are  placing  additional  require- 
ments in  the  law.  to  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  people  to  abuse  the  tax  law.  We 
would  like  the  Senator  to  understand 
that  we  are  just  as  much  opposed  to  sin 
as  he  is. 

Mr  CLARK  The  Senator  may  be 
even  more  oppo.sed  to  sin  than  I  am. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Perhaps  so.  If 
that  were  true,  it  would  be  a  great  com- 
pliment to  me.  In  any  event.  I  would 
like  the  Senator  to  know  that  the  pur- 
poses and  intentions  of  the  majority  of 
the  committee  were  good  and  pure.  We 
did  not  want  to  go  to  the  extent  of  say- 
ing that  the  legitimate  businessman,  in 
providing  legitimate  entertainment 
which  is  directly  related  to  his  business — 
as  is  the  ca.se  in  the  House  bill,  on  which 
we  eased  up — should  not  be  permitted  to 
deduct  such  legitimate  expenses,  if  those 
expenses  were  directly  related  to  or  as- 
sociated witli  his  business 

Under  those  circumstances,  we  think 
a  deduction  would  be  permitted.  The 
Treasury  would  agree  that  the  proposal 
is  a  tightening  up  measure,  because  it  is 
said  it  would  bring  in  $60  million  addi- 
tional;  whereas  the  committee  staff, 
which  is  usually  a  better  estimator  than 
the  Treasury,  believes  it  would  bring  in 
$85   million   in   additional   revenue. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  believe  the  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  myself  has  narrowed  down 
to  the  fact  that  he  considers  legitimate 
certain  things  that  I  think  are  illegiti- 
mate. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  KERR  The  Senator  is  referring 
to  legislation? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  beheve  the  rule  is  that 
we  should  face  the  Chair. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  did  not  make  an  af- 
firmative inquiry  of  the  Senator.  I 
thank  him  for  assuming  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President.  I  turn 
to  my  next  example,  which  is  a  case  in 
which  a  taxpayer  was  allowed  a  deduc- 
tion of  $115,000  for  entertainment  and 
gifts. 

Let  me  digress  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  that  I  am  In 
accord  with  him  that  gifts  having  a  value 
in  excess  of  $25  are  eliminated  by  the 
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House  bill  as  well  as  by  the  Senate  bill; 
but  that  is  not  what  we  are  arguing 
about.  Olivia  de  Havilland  would  no 
longer  he  permitted  to  deduct  the  value 
of  her  gift  above  $25.  as  she  was  under 
the  previous  law.  But  what  we  are  con- 
cerned with  are  the  three  little  word.s, 
"or  associated  with" 

Among  the  $115,000  expenses  which 
were  permitted  to  be  deducted  by  the 
particular  taxpayer  to  whom  I  have  re- 
ferred were  $7,500  spent  at  a  re.'^ort 
hotel:  $5,400  for  food,  liquor,  and  cigars 
for  his  office  and  farm;  and  $8,700  cash 
to  officers  of  his  closely  held  corpora- 
tion for  entertainment. 

Another  case  is  one  of  a  beveraere  man- 
ufacturer who  claimed  and  was  allowed 
a  deduction  of  $10,963  for  entertaining 
at  the  Kentucky  E>erby. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  whether,  in 
their  opinion,  expenses  incurred  in  en- 
tertaining at  the  Kentucky  Derby,  or  the 
Army-Navy  football  game,  or  the  Orange 
Bowl  or  Cotton  Bowl  football  eames 
would  still  be  permitted  to  be  deducted 
under  the  committee  bill.  I  do  not  ask 
them  to  answer  me  if  they  do  not  be- 
lieve thry  should. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes,  if  the 
expenses  are  directly  related  to  or  are 
associated  with  the  conduct  of  one's 
bu.sincss.  I  assume  that  a  taxpayer 
could  take  one  of  his  better  business 
clients,  or  a  client  with  whom  he  had  a 
good  reason  or  a  .supportable  reason  to 
expect  he  had  a  rca.sonable  chance  of 
doing  business  to  a  football  game,  or 
even  to  the  Kentucky  Derby,  but  not  on 
a  vacation;  that  would  be  out.  The 
Treasury  would  have  to  decide  whether 
such  a  trip  was  a  vacation  trip  or  was 
a  trip  for  the  purpose  of  entertaining  a 
client,  for  the  primary-  purpose  of  ob- 
taining business.  If  the  latter,  the  tax- 
payer would  be  able  to  deduct  the  ex- 
pense of  entertaining  his  friend  at  the 
Kentucky  Derby. 

The  committee  report  spells  out  the 
kind  of  entertainment  of  clients  and 
their  wives  for  which  deductions  would 
not  be  allowable,  so  far  as  the  expen-^c 
of  entertaining  wives  was  concerned,  be- 
cause it  was  felt  that  the  entertainment 
was  not  sufficiently  related  to  or  a.sso- 
ciated  with  the  conduct  of  the  bu.sincss 
to  permit  the  deduction  of  the  expense 
for  entertaining  the  wife.  Based  on  the 
present  practice.  I  should  .say  that  the 
taxpayer  would  be  permitted  to  deduct 
about  half  of  what  he  had  been  deduct- 
in?. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  his  candid  answer. 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Penn.sylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  ju.st  an- 
swered as  the  Record  will  show.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  the  com- 
mittee report  gives  a  very  lucid  inter- 
pretation of  the  words  "or  associated 
with."  I  invite  the  Senators  attention 
to  page  26  of  the  report.  I  shall  begin 
to  read  from  about  the  19th  line  from 
the  top  of  the  page.  What  I  shall  read 
is  the  part   of  the   committee's  report 


which  describes  the  meaning  of  this  lan- 
guage: 

By  your  committee's  amendment  an  alter- 
native rule  Is  added  to  the  House  bill  under 
which  expenses  for  entertainment,  amuse- 
ment or  recreation  (with  respect  to  both 
activities  and  facilities  i  also  will  be  deduct- 
ible to  the  extent  that  such  expenses  are  as- 
sociated with  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade 
or  business. 

I  digress  to  .say  that  we  shall  now  see 
a  new  interpretation  in  the  following 
sentence: 

This  new  langiiafre  will  permit  deducti'^n 
of  expenses  for  entertainment,  amusement, 
or  recreation  Incurred  for  the  creation  or 
maintenance  of  business  goodwill 

I  digress  again  to  say  that  later,  at  an- 
other part  of  the  report,  we  find  very 
amusing  and  interesting  language  with 
respect  to  "goodwill."  But  to  continue 
to  read : 

This  new  language  wUl  jjermit  deduction 
of  expenses  for  entertainment,  amusement. 
or  recreation  incurred  for  the  creation  or 
malnt-enance  of  business  goodwill  -without 
rcenrd  V'<  whether  a  particular  exception  ap- 
plies Howe'.er  this  new  laneuace  will  ap- 
ply only  If  the  taxpayer  demonstrates  a  clear 
business  purjxjBe  and  shows  a  reitson.ible 
expectation 

Mr.  CL.ARK.  I  ask  the  Senator  to 
continue  from  there,  because  I  think  the 
next  words  are  really  quite  critical 

Mr  GORE.  I  should  like  to  stop,  first, 
and  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania who  is  a  learned  lawyer,  what 
IS  a  "rea.sonable  expectation'  ? 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  who  is  a  kanied  lawyer  him- 
self, knows,  we  have,  in  many  a  jury 
case  tried  to  persuade  a  jury  that  an  in- 
dividual had  or  had  not  exercised  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  care  when  cro.ssing  a 
street.  I  do  not  believe  we  have  ever 
come  to  any  positive  legal  definition  of 
tJiat  word.  I  should  say  that  the  phrase 
"reasonable  expectation"  is  as  wide  as 
all  outdoors. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  would  leave  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  almost  helpless  in 
enforcing  the  law  and  elimmating  ex- 
pense account  abuses. 

Mr  CLARK.  Certainly  there  Is  no 
clearly  defined  standard. 

Mr.  GORE.  But  the  remainder  of  the 
sentence  makes  it  worse. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Much  worse. 

Mr  GORE.  It  reads;  'and  .shows  a 
reasonable  expectation  of  deriving  some 
income" 

Mr.  CLARK.    "Or  other  benefit." 

What  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  raise  the  question:  How 
much  is  "some"? 

Mr.  CL.\RK.  And  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  "other"? 

Mr.  GORE.  What  are  "other  bene- 
fits"? What  kind  of  benefit?  A  social 
benefit?  A  political  benefit?  Physical 
recreation? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Perhaps  an  invitation  to 
attend  the  Kentucky  Derby  next  year  on 
the  expense  accotmt  of  tlie  man  whom 
he  took  to  the  Kentucky  Derby  this  year. 

Mr.  GORE.  Perhaps  that  would  be  a 
reasonable  expectation  of  "benefit." 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  would  certainly  be 
another  benefit. 


Mr  GORE  Perhaps  one  could  rea- 
sonably expect  such  reciprocity. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  would  be  courteous  to 
do  so. 

Mr  GORE.  Now  I  shall  read  to  the 
Senator  the  next  sentence : 

If  he  meets  this  test — 

I  digress  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  much  of  a  test. 

I  really  think  that  is  stretching  the 
word  "test"  beyond  anything  I  have 
even  seen  it  applied  to 

If  he  meet.'  this  tes?t.  the  expendttMre  will 
be  considered  to  be  associated  with  the  active 
conduct  of  his  trade  or  business 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  to  utilize  his  imagination, 
and  see  whether  he  can  conjure  up  and 
can  suggest  to  me  some  personal  recrea- 
tion, entertairjncnt.  rnjoyment,  or 
amusement  from  which  I  could  have  a 
reasonable  expectation  of  getting  some 
income  or  some  other  kind  of  business 
that  would  not  be  deductible  under  this 
so-called  test. 

Mr.  CLARK  My  im.agination  fails  me 
utterly,  and  I  am  completely  incapable  of 
conjuring  up  such  an  example. 

Mr  GORE.  Yet  in  the  face  of  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  m  the  face  of  the  abuses  and 
scandalous  conduct  that  we  know  are 
widespread,  the  Senate  is  asked  to  adopt 
this  amendment  with  this  interpretation 
of  it  printed  and  on  the  desk  of  every 
Senator.  Fortunately  for  the  Senate,  the 
legislative  intent  is  spelled  out. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nesi-ee.  for  his  helpful  interjection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania yield? 

Mr.  CLARK  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee turn  to  page  28.  paragraph  3,  of 
the  committee  report,  where  the  follow- 
ing language  will  be  found: 

It  will  not  be  sufflclent  that  the  enter- 
tainment expense  is  vaguely  or  remotely  con- 
nect.ed  with  a  business  motive:  it  mtist  be 
demonstrated  that  the  predominant  pur- 
pose of  the  expense  is  to  fvirther  the  trade 
or  business  of  the  taxpayer  Where  goodwill 
generated  by  the  enper.se  is  vague  or  where 
the  possibility  of  the  expenditure  re.sultiug 
In  the  production  of  income  is  remote,  no 
deduction  will  be  permitted.  For  instance, 
under  present  law  a  taxpayer  may  deduct 
expenses  of  enteruiinlng  buyers  and  others 
Associated  with  his  trade  or  business  even 
though  at  the  time  he  does  the  ent«rtAining 
he  already  has  more  b-osiness  than  he  can 
handle.  Under  your  committee's  amend- 
ment, however,  no  deduction  will  be  allowed 
because,  with  a  large  backlog  of  unfilled 
OTdQTF'.  such  entertainment  ordinarily  can- 
not be  regarded  as  being  associated  with 
efforts  to  produce  Income 

Mr.  CLARK     "Ordinarily." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  And  else- 
where in  the  report  there  is  also  lan- 
guage which  shows  that  the  committee 
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is  aware  of  situations  in  which  people 
reciprocally  entertain  one  another,  and 
that  also  is  disallowed. 

Mr  GORE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield 
again  to  me? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Now  we  have  an  ex- 
ample— one  as  to  which  the  authors  of 
the  majority  report  exercise  their  imagi- 
nation almost  beyond  belief;  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana has  just  read  it.  The  one  example 
given — the  one  he  has  cited — of  a  sit- 
uation in  which  this  amendment  would 
not  permit  a  deduction  is  the  fanciful 
situation  in  which  a  businessman  has 
such  a  large  backlog  of  unfilled  orders 
that  "such  entertainment  cannot  ordi- 
narily be  regarded  as  being  associated 
with  efforts  to  produce  income." 

Incidentally,  I  do  not  think  such 
entertainment  expenses  are  deductible 
even  under  present  law. 

I  am  sure  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania,  who  is  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer,  is  acquainted  with 
the  case  of  James  Schultz,  16  Tax  Court 
401. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  regret  to  state  that  I 
am  not  as  erudite  in  this  subject  as  Is 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  The 
Schultz  case  has  escaped  my  observa- 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the 
Senator  Inform  us  who  won  the  Schultz 
case? 

Mr.  GORE.  Since  we  have  this  won- 
derful example  of  the  exercise  of  a  fer- 
tile Imagination,  one  example  of  a 
deduction  which  would  not  be  allowed — 
that  of  a  businessman  with  such  a  large 
backlog  of  unfilled  orders  that  by  no 
stretch  of  the  Imagination  could  he  In- 
crease his  business  or  enlarge  his  plant 
or  produce  more  Income  or  receive  any 
other  benefit  to  his  business  from  such 
an  expense — and  since  that  Is  cited  as 
an  example  of  a  deduction  which  would 
not  be  permitted,  I  point  out  that  It 
would  not  be  permitted  under  existing 
law — If  such  a  fanciful  situation  has  any 
semblance  of  reality. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  was  cited 
as  Just  an  example  of  the  purpose  here. 

Mr  GORE.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  cite  another? 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  can  think  of  any  num- 
ber of  examples. 

Mr  GORE.     No,  I  cannot. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  I  believe  It 
covers  the  case  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  referred — one  In  regard 
to  which  he  believes  the  entertainment 
would  be  of  benefit  to  the  taxpayer  next 
year, 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Schultz,  the  little 
watchmaker,  won  his  case  against  the 
Government.  But  next  time  he  could 
not  win  It — not  under  this  committee  re- 
port. Next  time,  he  will  be  Just  another 
little  redskin  who  has  hit  the  dust. 

The  Treasury  has  estimated  that  by 
means  of  this  amendment  It  will  collect 
$60  million  that  It  Is  not  obtaining  now 
from  the  taxpayers;  but  our  estimate  Is 
that  It  win  collect  $85  million. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  suggest  that  not  many 
redskins  would  hit  the  dust  under  the 


provisions    of    this    committee    amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  $85  million 
worth  of  redskins  will  hit  the  dust. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Of  course  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  entitled  to  place  his 
own  interpretation  in  regard  to  the  red- 
skins— whether  they  represent  Washing- 
ton in  the  football  arena  or  elsewhere. 

Madam  President,  to  return  to  my 
presentation,  let  me  state  that  each  year 
deductions  in  the  amount  of  huge  sums 
of  money  are  allowed  to  taxpayers  in 
connection  with  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  yachts  and  boats. 

One  manufacturer  was  allowed  to  de- 
duct $253,000  for  the  expenses  of  a  yacht. 
Another  was  allowed  to  deduct  $112,000 
for  such  expenses,  a.s  well  as  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  $362,000  for  a  ranch, 
a  hunting  lodge,  a  night  club,  and  other 
similar  expenses.  A  company  in  the 
business  of  selling  fuel  was  allowed  $93,- 
000  as  a  deduction  for  a  yacht.  A  fuel 
production  company  was  allowed  a  de- 
duction of  $23,000.  An  automobile 
dealer  was  allowed  a  deduction  for  the 
expenditure  of  $22,000.  A  cake  and 
cookie  bakeiT  was  allowed  to  deduct 
$66,000  for  a  yacht  on  which  to  enter- 
tain supermarkot  and  chaiustore  buyers 
and  branch  managers. 

In  one  really  fascinating  case — and, 
Madam  President,  I  think  this  is  the  best 
one  of  all;  this  is  really  .something — a 
mortician  was  allowed  a  deduction  of 
$26,495  for  yacht  expenses,  to  entertain 
vlsltinK  undertakers,  clergymen,  and  for 
meetings  of  employees. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  lhou.sands 
of  cases  In  which  every  form  of  luxurious 
living  is  Indulged  in  by  the  few.  at  the 
expense  of  the  many — the  many  non- 
bu.slness  and  small  busino.ss  taxpayers 
who  are  not  privileged  or  w  ho  on  ethical 
grounds  do  not  choase  to  deduct  the  cost 
of  their  personal  enjoyment,  in  comput- 
ing their  tax  liability. 

I  ask  whether  the  re-'^uUs  of  any  of 
the  cases  I  have  de.scnbed  would  be  dif- 
ferent under  the  provisions  recom- 
mended by  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee. I  have  struggled  in  vain  to  find  in 
the  bill  or  In  the  committee's  report 
anything  which  would  assure  me  that 
the  picture  would  be  changed. 

Practically  all  busine.ss  expenditures 
have  been  blessed  by  the  cnmnutU'o  Ii 
would  Indeed  be  an  unlmaKinatlvc  busi- 
nessman who  could  not  Ju.stify  a  deduc- 
tion of  such  expenses  by  luin,  eillicr  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  for  the  cre- 
ation of  goodwill  or  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  for  the  maintenance  of  rood- 
will.  Neither  can  I  find  a  specific  guide- 
line w:th  teeth  In  it  which  tells  the 
taxpayer  with  clarity  that  he  cannot 
deduct  an  Item,  or  tells  a  revenue  a^ent 
with  directness  that  he  can  disallow  It. 

A  mass  of  generalities  Is  thrown  on  the 
world.  Everybody  is  left  to  fiounder  In 
them  ftsbe.st  he  ran 

As  the  Junior  Senator  from  Loul&iana 
said  on  the  floor  a  few  moments  ago,  this 
Is  really  stretching  the  word  "to.st"  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  rea.son.iblem^s.s 

Perhaps  the  supporters  of  tlie  Funnce 
Committee  will  point  to  the  language  of 
the  conamlttee  reixjit  t!mt  m^  dedution 
win  be  allowed  for  cntertalnmcni  ex- 


penses "which  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  incuiTed  are  lavish  or 
extravagant.  " 

My  friend,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, an  able  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  has  already  done  it. 

At  first  glance,  this  might  appear  to 
be  of  some  help.  However,  when  one 
tries  to  apply  such  a  test,  he  soon  finds 
he  is  wrestling  with  a  mirage — an  un- 
productive exercise,  I  add  parenthet- 
ically; for  what  is  lavish  or  extravagant 
under  the  circumstances?  Does  the  cir- 
cumstance that  one  taxpayer  is  wealthy 
entitle  him  to  throw  a  bigger  cocktail 
party  than  one  who  is  less  wealthy?  If 
he  lives  in  New  York,  can  he  run  up  a 
bigger  bill  than  if  he  lived  in  Altoona,  or 
Bethlehem,  or  Allentown,  or  any  one  of 
the  ui'ban  communities  in  my  Common- 
wealth, where  businessmen  are  trying, 
just  as  hard,  to  get  and  to  keep  business 
as  are  those  in  New  York,  or  Miami,  or 
New  Orleans? 

Do  we  look  to  the  volume  of  sales  of 
a  corpoiaiion  in  making  this  determina- 
tion? Can  a  General  Motors  dealer  take 
more  than  a  Chevrolet  dealer  in  a  mid- 
dle-sized town?  If  a  business  is  operat- 
ing at  a  loss,  does  the  expense  become 
lavish  and  extravagant?  Must  a  busi- 
ness in  a  small  town  entertain  on  a  more 
conservative  scale  than  a  similar  busi- 
ness In  a  big  city?  Is  tills  fair?  If 
entertainment,  as  ma:iy  in  the  bu.sme.ss 
community  would  have  us  believe,  is  the 
highroad  to  bu.siness  success,  does  not 
the  "lavish  and  extravagant"  test  freeze 
the  competitive  position  of  the  large  tax- 
payer as  against  the  .small  one.  keeping 
the  little  fellow  down"* 

Equally  as  Important  as  these  basic 
considerations  of  fairness  and  equity  are 
the  practical  ones  of  application  by  Gov- 
ernment ofl!lcials  of  the  new  .so-called 
rules  of  the  taxpayers  and  their  admin- 
istration. 

What  standards  are  to  be  followed? 
Is  It  not  appaient  from  the  vagueness 
of  these  so-called  tests  that  each  reve- 
nue agent  will,  depending  upon  his  per- 
sonal background  of  frugality  or  extrav- 
agance, apply  his  own  ethical  and  moral 
personal  standards,  leading  quickly  to  a 
hopeless  lack  of  uniformity,  which  no 
doubt  will  have  to  be  resolved  many  years 
later  by  the  courts? 

If  the.se  rather  gloomy  consequences 
wliich  I  have  Just  outlined  are  not  to 
foll(;w,  then  is  it  not  Incumbent  upon 
tlie  proponents  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee measure  to  state  affirmatively.  In 
.su;ipoi  t  of  their  amendment,  more  pre- 
cl.sely  what  they  mean?  Is  It  not  aj)- 
parent  that  any  rule  In  this  area,  to  be 
workable,  must  utilize  some  form  of  dol- 
lar limits?  For  example.  If  tickets  to  a 
musical  comedy  at  $30  ajJlece  are  lavish, 
is  it  not  Incumbent  upon  the  committee 
to  Indicate  at  what  point  they  lose  their 
lavish  character''  Would  It  be  at  $20 
a  ticket,  $10  a  ticket,  or  $2  a  ticket?  Or 
are  $2  tickets  only  tho.se  limited  to  parl- 
mutiie!  system.s  at  racetracks? 

What  about  football  games?  Are  spec- 
ulntor.s-  tlcket.s  on  the  50-yard  line  at  the 
Army-Navy  game  at  PhUadelphla  out  of 
the  question? 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Doug- 
las], in  hl.s  dissenting  report,  raises  a 
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number  of  pertinent  questions  along  this 
line.  I  ask  unanmious  consent  that  an 
excerpt  from  the  views  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

If  the  circumstances  involve  a  taxpayer 
accustomed  to  entertaining  in  an  elaborate 
and  expensive  style,  can  they  be  held  to  be 
"lavish"  under  the  circumstances''  When 
does  a  yacht  become  an  extravagant  exjiend- 
Iture?  When  It  is  60  feet  In  length?  100 
feet  in  length''  Would  the.-^e  criteria  vary 
with  the  income  i  or  expected  Income)  of  the 
taxpayer?  Would  a  resident  of  Miami  Beach. 
Fla  .  be  entitled  to  a  bigger  and  more  expen- 
sive yacht  than  a  resident  of  Providence. 
R.I.?  Would  a  beach  home  with  eight  rooms 
be  a  lavish  facility?  What  about  one  with 
30  rooms?  Would  a  corporate  president  be 
entitled  to  drink  champagne  whereas  a  vice 
president  could  have  only  a  whisky  hlghtaai: 
and  a  proprietor  of  a  c  nmtry  grocery  store 
only  ordinary  corn   liquor? 

Mr.  CLARK  What  I  have  said  so  far 
might  give  one  the  impression  that  adop- 
tion of  the  House  provision  would  mean 
that  all  tax  deductions  for  the  pleasant 
things  of  life  had  been  taken  away.  This 
is  vei-y  far  from  the  truth,  indeed.  In 
seeking  to  restore  the  House  version,  I 
do  not  ask  that  all  busines.smen  should 
lead  a  Spartan  existence  The  House  bill 
still  permits  continuation  of  business 
entertainment  In  the  most  important 
areas  where  It  Is  the  normal,  everyday 
business  cu.stom 

First  of  all.  the  u.sual  type  of  enter- 
taining bu.siness  associates  through 
meals  at  restnvirants  and  hotels  Is  not 
disturbed,  This  would  Include  expendi- 
tures for  the  consumption  of  alcoholic 
beverages  I  am  no  jn-ohibltionist,  but  I 
think  everyone  should  pay  for  his  own 
liquor.  This  exi)endlture,  even  though  it 
is  used  purely  to  build  goodwill,  and 
even  though  no  busine.ss  is  actually  dis- 
cussed. Is  still  deductible.  This  covers 
the  most  significant  portion  of  good- 
will  entertainment    conducted    In    this 

countiT 

This  means  also,  for  example,  that 
the  costs  Involved  In  attending  or 
Inviting  guests  at  banquets  of  business 
or  profe.s.slonal  groups  are  also  left 
undisturbed. 

Personally,  I  would  disturb  them. 

Next,  the  deductibility  of  co.sts  asso- 
ciated with  b  i.slnesK  conventions  Is  al.so 
largely  unaflectod  Thu.s,  travel  ex- 
penses for  thf  purpose  of  the  convention 
continue  to  be  deductible.  Of  course, 
the  cost  of  m'>als  and  liquor  and  lodging 
at  the  convention  is  also  deductible. 
The  deductibility  of  expenses  of  hospi- 
tality rooms--ln  other  word.s,  cocktail 
suites — to  entertain  at  conventions  to 
build  goodwil  Is  sptTlfically  continued 
by  the  House  report,  as  under  present 
law 

Personally,  I  would  discontinue  them. 

Is  It  not  cl'ar,  when  the  liberal  treat- 
ment of  wining  and  dining  business 
associates  ard  the  generous  rules  with 
respect  to  onvenllons  are  taken  Into 
account,  that,  as  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr  DonoLASI  points  out,  the  House 
provision  "strikes  only  at  the  high,  wide, 
aiid  fancy  living  and  Indulgences  In  per- 
sonal   pleastirea    which    all    taxpayers 


ought  to  pay  for  themselves  without 
Government  subsidy'"' 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr  Douglas]. 

Let  me  point  out  to  many  of  my  busi- 
ness friends  in  Pennsylvania  that  the 
House  bill  does  not  affect  the  restaurant 
business,  but  it  does  curb  deductions  for 
items  like  trips  to  the  Kentucky  Derby 
and  after-hours  nightclub  life. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  Senate, 
recognizing  the  seriousness  of  the 
expense  account  problem  and  its 
destructive  effect  upon  the  morale  of 
most  taxpayers,  passed  in  1960  a  meas- 
ure I  sponsored  which  was  in  some  re- 
spects even  more  stringent  than  the  one 
contained  in  the  House  bill.  The  pro- 
vision which  we  approved  in  1960  would 
have  denied  a  deduction  for  all  enter- 
tainment expenses  with  one  exception — 
the  cost  of  business  meals.  In  addition, 
expenses  for  gifts  would  have  been  dis- 
allowed, subject  to  a  $10  annual  limita- 
tion for  each  recipient  and  social  club 
dues  would  have  been  completely  disal- 
lowed. However,  the  conferees  quickly 
kicked  this  amendment  out  of  the  com- 
promise reported  back  to  both  bodies, 
Tliey  said  they  wanted  to  give  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  another  opportunity 
to  improve  the  expense  account  picture 
by   administrative  measures. 

Therefore,  nothing  was  done. 

Now  comes  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  ask  us  to  legislate,  because 
administrative  action  Is  Inadequate, 
This  Is  what  he  said: 

In  recent  vcarB  wldfsprend  nbuRPs  have 
drvrlo|>ed  through  the  use  of  the  exi)Pii«e 
account  Too  niiii.y  firms  and  individuals 
have  devised  moan*  of  deducting  too  many 
IKTKonal  living  expenses  as  buklness  ex- 
pcnM'R,  thereby  charging  a  large  part  of  iheir 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  Indeed,  ex- 
pen.se  account  living  has  become  a  bj"word 
m  the  American  scene 

Then  the  President  sent  to  Congress 
language  far  more  stringent  than  that 
ado5)ted  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  in  turn  was  substantially 
more  stringent  than  what  the  committee 
would  have  us  accept  In  the  Senate  to- 
day 

As  evidenced  by  the  provision  which  It 
adopted  this  year,  the  House  has  now 
changed  its  views  and  has  moved  clOvser 
to  the  views  of  the  Senate  in  1960.  I 
suggest,  Madam  Pi-csident,  that  it  would 
be  sad,  indeed,  now  that  the  Hou.se  has 
rome  around  to  our  view,  if  the  Senate 
now  were  to  Jettison  this  major  accom- 
plishment and  be  the  body  responsible 
for  a  great  .step  backward  In  the  de- 
velopment of  our  tax  laws,  I  urge 
restoration  of  the  House  provisions  and 
accordingly  the  defeat  of  the  committee 
amendment. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  What  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Madam 
President,  the  committee  amendment 
dealing  with  the  deduction  of  entertain- 
ment expenses  would  relieve  somewhat 
the  unreasonably  extreme  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  House  provision,  At  the 
same  time  the  committee  amendment 
drastically  would  tighten  the  rules  of 
existing  law  which.  In  some  cases,  may 
have  been  abused. 


I  supported  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  several  years 
ago.  I  supported  his  amendment  on  the 
principle  thai  there  were  abuses  m  re- 
gard to  entertainm.ent  allowances  and 
that  the  laws  m  respect  to  such  abuses 
should  be  tightened.  I  fought  in  con- 
ference to  try  to  bring  back  something 
in  that  regard. 

As  one  who  supported  the  amendment, 
it  was  my  feeling  that  we  could  not  tell 
exactly  how  far  the  amendment  would 
go,  I  knew  there  were  some  abuses,  and 
I  felt  that  the  subject  deserved  some 
consideration  I  was  sorry  at  the  time 
that  we  could  not  bring  back  from  con- 
ference something  to  correct  the  abuses 
I  was  not  wedded  to  any  particular 
version  or  tightening-up  method  I 
thought  some  way  should  be  devised  to 
tighten  the  law  with  respect  to  abuses, 
but  I  was  one  of  those  who.  m  an  effort 
to  tighten  the  law  with  respect  to 
abuses,  also  wished  to  allow  legitimate 
business  exp>cnditures  for  necessarv-  en- 
tertainment expenses  in  connection  with 
a  person's  business. 

The  committee  amendment  would 
tighten  the  rules  relatmg  to  deductions 
for  entertainment  expenses  to  the  tune 
of  $85  miUlon  a  year.  Let  me  make  that 
pomt  clear.  $85  million,  or  more,  in 
new  taxes  would  be  collected  each  year 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  committee  bill. 

I  have  challenged  anyone  to  show — 
though  I  have  not  heard  a  response — 
that  there  is  any  instance  in  which  a 
taxpayer  would  get  any  break  he  Is  not 
already  getting.  Insofar  as  anything 
which  is  in  existing  law  Is  concerned. 
The  taxpayer  would  have  to  pay  more 
Every  example  cited  has  been  one  In 
which  the  taxpayer  would  gain  no  ad- 
vantage from  the  bill  This  should  quiet 
the  fears  of  those  who  state  that  the 
committee  amendment  would  do  noth- 
ing. 

The  committee  amendment  would  do 
quite  a  bit. 

It  would  deny  deduction  for  entertain- 
ment, amusement,  or  recreation  expenses 
which  are  not  "directly  related  to  or  as- 
sociated with  the  active  conduct  of  a 
trade  or  business  "  Now,  let  me  tell  Sen- 
ators w.:iat  a  taxpayer  would  have  to 
show  to  convince  a  revenue  agent  that 
his  claimed  deduction  meets  tins  test. 
He  must,  show  that  he  had  a  clear  busi- 
ness purpose  for  making  the  expendi- 
ture He  must  show  that  the  "pre- 
dominant purpose'  of  the  expense  was 
t  >  further  his  trade  or  business  But 
even  th:s  would  not  entitle  tlie  taxpayer 
to  a  deduction.  No,  he  must  show  more 
He  must  prove— I  repeat,  prove — by  evi- 
dence corroboiatlng  his  own  testimony 
the  business  purpose  of  the  expense,  the 
buslnesti  relationship  to  the  taxpayer  of 
the  person  entertained,  the  time  and 
place,  and  the  precise  amount  expended 
Failure  to  prove  any  one  of  these  points 
will  co.st  him  not  a  part  of  his  claimed 
deduction,  but  all  of  It. 

This  IS  a  marked  strengthening  of  the 
existliiB  law,  But  the  committee  lunend- 
meiu  wDuld  not  stop  there. 

It  wculd  point  out  In  clear,  unambig- 
uous terms  the  types  of  expenses  which 
may  not  be  deducted  under  any  circum- 
stances Under  Uie  committee  amend- 
ment, no  deductions  would  be  allowed 
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for  •nterUlnlng  a  cuitomer'i  fiunlly, 
ThAt  would  Ughttn  the  •xliUna  law, 

Under  the  committee  amendment,  no 
dpductloni  would  be  allowed  when  the 
entortAliunent  oannot  tnoroMO  bualneu. 
That  would  tighten  the  exlitlng  law, 

Under  the  committee  amendment,  no 
deduollona  would  be  allowed  for  ex- 
ponacii  for  entertainment  which  le 
avalnat  public  policy  or  which  vlolato* 
public  morali.  That  would  add  new 
teeth  to  the  exUtlni  law. 

Under  the  committee  amendment,  no 
deduction  would  be  allowed  for  partly 
aoclal'^partly  buiineu  expenditure*. 
No,  only  the  purely  bualneu  expenaea 
which  are  "directly  related  to  or  aaao- 
dated  with  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade 
or  bualneaa"  oould  ever  be  deducted 
That  would  add  new  rule*  to  exlatlng 
law, 

U)\der  the  committee  amendment,  no 
deduction  would  be  allowed  for  vacallona 
of  any  lort,  That  would  atrenRthot\ 
exlatlng  law, 

Under  the  coitimlttee  amendment,  no 
deduction  would  be  allowed  for  expend- 
itures which  are  either  lavt&h  or  ex- 
travagant under  the  circumstances. 
That  Is  to  be  made  clear. 

Under  the  committee  amendment,  no 
deduction  would  be  allowed  for  facilities 
which  are  not  used  primarily  for  busi- 
ness purposes.  Again,  new  teeth  would 
be  added  to  existing  law. 

Under  the  committee  amendment,  no 
deduction  would  be  allowed  for  facilities 
which  are  used  primarily  for  business 
purposes  when  the  taxpayer  fails  to  es- 
tablish that  the  expense  with  respect  to 
the  facility  is  "directly  related  to  or  as- 
sociated with"  his  trade  or  business.  I 
have  already  shown  what  the  taxpayer 
must  go  through  to  establish  this  fact. 
This  would  tighten  the  existing  law. 

Under  the  committee  amendment,  no 
deduction  would  be  allowed  for  facilities 
used  for  vacation  purposes.  This  would 
be  an  improvement  over  the  existing  law. 

Under  the  committee  amendment,  no 
deduction  would  be  allowed  for  club  dues 
when  family  use  exceeds  business  use. 
This  would  tighten  existing  law. 

Under  the  committee  amendment,  no 
deduction  would  be  allowed  for  hunting 
safaris  to  Africa.  These  are  deductible 
under  existing  law. 

The  safari  to  Africa  is  one  of  the  six 
examples  I  have  heard  cited  over  and 
over  again  on  the  Senate  floor.  No  de- 
duction would  be  allowed  for  that. 

Another  of  the  horrible  examples  cited 
was  the  giving  by  a  movie  actress  of 
jewels  to  one  of  her  servants;  $25  could 
be  deducted. 

Under  the  committee  amendment,  no 
deduction  would  be  allowed  for  Bermuda 
or  Las  Vegas  or  Miami  Beach  vacations. 
They  are  deductible  under  existing  law. 

Under  the  committee  amendment,  no 
deductions  would  be  allowed  for  "call 
girls."  They  are  claimed  as  deductions 
under  existing  law. 

We  wish  to  make  clear  that  nothing  of 
that  sort  is  permitted. 

Under  the  committee  amendment,  no 
deduction  would  be  allowed  for  wives  who 
accompany  husbands  on  business  trips. 
Under  existing  law  expenses  for  wives 
have  been  allowed. 


Under  the  commit  lee  amcndmoni.  no 
deduction  would  be  allowed  fur  weddlnu 
partiea,  honeymooi\N.  or  fancy  dobulM 
Kxpotwna  for  aurh  pui  poaea  wero  claimed 
on  tax  rt>luri\a  under  exiNtinu  luw, 

Under  the  oommittw  bill,  no  deduc- 
tion for  uifta  to  ai\y  pot'Roi\  of  moro  tlmt\ 
laS  would  be  allowed  Under  exinliMH 
law,  there  la  no  Itinit  Tltix  would 
tluhtri\  cxiatmu  law 

Madam  Prealdi'Ut,  Ihrao  nro  mtnly  cx- 
amiJlea  of  what  the  commit  loo  nmrnd- 
mri\t  dora,  laubmii  thai  whwt  \\u-  com- 
mit toe  nmendmtMU  wtnjld  do  \>*  \vh«\i  ihr 
Houae  committee  houmIU  to  do  1  qiinir 
fronv  Ihp  Houae  lepoit 

Tl)»  OitnU)\Uli»»  A|trr«i«  ll\Al  nUUNKi  in  lt\l* 
itr  Kity  iii)\»r  nr«>A  nr  ti\««  <<»«  i,iw  Kiynuiit  i\i<t 

\i$    lulrrtt^d,    txiti    U    ttnoa    itiil    liclltMK    I  hill 

rum)>l«>u<  <tt««lluw>th(^  (if  «\ii<h  «ii|ii<it»<n    >tn 
r*«Hm\mi'iutp»t  »>y  \\\*  l*»'»»«ii»ri\»,  u  ihp  pi«-ii.<( 

Yet,  the  Houj*o  conunitirr  \v\Hn\  then 
pjxiceedod  to  wravr  n  viiiually  romplrir 
diaallov  a»\ce  rule  t  quote  again  Iiom 
the  House  rciwrt; 

If  llw  PXiM>ndU\ire  U  for  e»>trrtnli>mr>nt 
which  occuri  under  clrcumntaiurn  where 
there  Is  llltlr  or  no  po«Bihlllty  of  roudut  tln»j 
bu»lni>B5  nrtnlrs  or  carrying  on  nrgntliktlona 
or  dlBCUwlons  relating  thereto,  the  expejidl- 
tiire  wli;  generftlly  be  considered  not  to  hnve 
been  dlr?ctly  related  to  the  active  conduct  of 
business  Thus,  the  absence  of  the  taxpayer 
or  hla  representative  from  the  entertainment 
activity  ordinarily  indicates  that  the  cnter- 
talnmeai  was  not  directly  related  to  the 
conduct  of  the  taxpayer's  trade  or  business. 

Madam  President.  I  ask.  What  enter- 
tainment expenses  would  be  allowable 
under  this  language? 

It  waf  to  get  away  from  the  harsh  un- 
yielding rule  of  the  House  provision  that 
the  committee  added  three  words  to  the 
House  bill.  Those  three  words  are.  "or 
associatod  with". 

The  addition  of  those  three  words,  to- 
gether with  the  interpretation  given 
them  by  oiir  committee  report,  would 
permit  legitimate  business  entertainment 
expenses  incurred  for  legitimate  business 
purposes  to  be  deducted  if  the  taxpayer 
could  satisfy  the  requirements  I  have 
already  f  xplained. 

The  addition  of  these  three  words 
together  with  the  interpretation  given 
them  by  our  comm.ittee  report  permits 
legitimate  business  entertainment  ex- 
penses incurred  for  legitimate  business 
purposes  to  be  deducted  if  the  taxpayer 
satisfies  :he  requirements  I  have  already 
explained.  At  the  same  time  these  tliree 
words  enable  us  to  prevent  and  eliminate 
abuses  where  they  occur. 

The  President  has  said  that  business 
entertainment  expenses  "confer  substan- 
tial tax-free  personal  benefits  to  the 
recipients.  In  other  cases,"  he  says 
"deductions  are  obtained  by  disguising 
personal  expenses  as  business  outlays." 

Let  me  read  a  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  which  makes  it  clear  that 
personal  expenses  are  never  deductible. 

Section  262  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  provides  as  follows: 

Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided  la 
this  chapter,  no  deduction  shall  be  allowed 
for  personal  living  or  family  expenses. 

Personal  expenses  which  may  have 
been  "disguised  as  business  outlays"  un- 


der rxlsllnii  law,  will  be  dlfiallowed  under 
ihp  oommittre  amendment.  Thl.s  will  bo 
NO  for  Neveral  rraaona 

FlriNt,  the  expen.ie  muat  be  ahown  to  bo 
ilinvtly  lolrtltxl  to  or  a«aoclal<Hl  with  the 
uctivc  conduol  of  rt  trade  or  buwlncMn 

Horonil,  the  taxpayer  mu«t  eatahlUh 
ivnil  |iiov(<  l»y  rvidrncr  oIluM"  U^nn  hla 
own  loMtmiony  the  bUNinraa  relatlonHhlp 
of  the  priHoM  entertained,  the  time  and 
l»lu(M'  (»f  the  enteitrtlnment,  und  the 
umouiit  rxprnded  In  other  wonla  ho 
inu-1  ili,'»clttfie  to  the  Iwx  collector  all  the 
Uwity  iuui  riioum«tanoea  Nunoutullnu  the 
oliUiurd  (loducllon  If  It  Im  a  dIauulNeU 
priMonul  expense.  It  will  be  delreted  and 
(liMrtllowed  If  Ihei'e  la  fraud,  there  may 
iUmo  iw  (Miininal  itenaltlea  I  am  eoi^« 
\ii\(M(t  thr  ruininltlre  nniriHlinent  ntui>a 
ihr  I  vpt".  of  uliuse  deaerlbett  by  the  |*re*l- 

drill 

Now  111  ini'  .oa.Y  inoir  nboiil  ■dlnu\»l;trtl 
» \iton««r,i  '  I'luln  t'\l.'tintt  livw  nuu\y  rx- 
i^ruMi  for  ciitnlrUiunrnt  aro  dedueti'tl  a« 
:\i|\  I'l  tUslnu,"  ■cv>sl  of  Koods  sold. '  "nrll- 
iM;;  cNprn.sivN."  '  ml.'«crlli»iirou,i  "  UndiM' 
the  runmittre  nmrtidmrnt  rntrrtain- 
mriit  cxprnsr.s,  if  ihry  nro  to  be  dcdvictl- 
b!r  at  nil.  arc  to  be  dtnluctlble  only  as 
nn  "intrrtainmcnt  expense"  to  which 
the  committee  bill  will  npply. 

Moreover,  as  I  have  demon.stratcd.  no 
longer  can  a  taxpayer  "contend"— as 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  stated  Ixst 
night — that  hie  yacht  was  used  for  busi- 
ness purposes  and  get  a  deduction.  No. 
He  must  show  a  great  deal  more.  I  have 
already  described  tlicse  other  features. 
In  addition,  no  taxpayer  will  ever  be 
able  to  "settle"  with  the  Income  tax 
people  for  any  claimed  entertainment 
expense  deduction.  The  "settling  rule" 
is  overruled  by  the  committee  bill,  and 
no  deduction  will  be  allowed  for  any 
expense  which  the  taxpayer  proves  and 
establishes  his  right  to  deduct. 

It  may  be  that  under  the  existing  law 
there  may  be  cases  of  "you  entertain  me 
and  I  will  entertain  you."  That  will  not 
be  possible  under  the  committee  bill. 

Reading  iTom  page  36  of  the  report — 

However,  under  this  exception,  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  deduct  luncheon  expenses  of 
a  so-called  reciprocity  luncheon  group  under 
which  a  group  of  businessmen  frequently 
lunch  together  and  alternate  in  paying  the 
check  fand  claiming  It  as  a  business  expense 
deduction).  This  practlve  Is  not  connected 
with  a  trade  or  business  but  is  a  personal 
or  social  expenditure  which  Is  not  deducti- 
ble under  existing  law. 

It  has  been  said  a  taxpayer  must  meet 
precisely  the  same  tests  todays  as  would 
be  provided  by  the  committee  bill.  This 
i.s  erroneous;  this  is  wrong.  The  tes-s 
of  this  bill  are  in  addition  to  the  "ordi- 
nary and  necessary"  rules  of  existing 
law.  In  no  case  are  they  in  lieu  of  the 
present  rules.  In  every  case  they  would 
add  to  the  current  law  new  tests  which 
also  must  be  met  by  the  taxpayer  if  his 
claimed  deduction  is  to  be  allowed. 

Now  let  me  point  out  the  circum- 
stances which  would  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  deteiTnining  whether  expendi- 
tures are  lavish  or  extravagant.  The 
circumstances  are  specified  in  the  stat- 
ute— reading  from  page  44  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill— 

The  taxpayer  [mxist]  substantiate  by  ade- 
quate records  or  by  sufflclent  evidence  cor- 
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hilxirutmu  hU  own  »uai'iiipnt  lAi  thi> 
uinoviiil  of  »u<'h  rxprnup  or  ollirr  lli'ni  <U) 
tho  tliup  iwxl  pi  irp  of  ih«i  Irnvrl  riiifM.iiu 
nirni  uinunrnu'iil ,  rpritwUlon,  or  vi»r  ni  ihr 
IiuMllly.  or  thr  iI"Ip  uuil  dex  rlpUini  nt  iup 
Hill,  [V\  \\\r>  h  inliifM  pUllH'^P  of  tlir  r«i- 
pi'ivor  or  othri  itriu  i\ntl  (1)1  llir  l)\ifclnrn« 
|i'lnthi|ili)>l|i  In  MiP  ln)(|inYPr  of  |ir|»,in»  ru 
ii'itiuiifd,  UKinu  I  hr  (mllllv  or  iriPlvliin  llm 
Kilt 

Add  U\  lliehi'  lilt'  |H>N.MbllH,v  oi  ploliu- 
blllty  Ihut  the  riili'itiunlhw  will  pi(tdu("r 
new  bu.'.ini'.H.s  niul  wr  Imvr  llir  ciii'iim- 

N(»U<  thiit  till  .le  fln'uiUNtnn«"rh  luur  no 
nlHlloM  to  wurthi'i  Ihr  Itupn.sri  li» 
NVrullh.V,  01  111  V.heir  \\v  livrn 

Miutiun  iMrhilrnl.  tlinl  wt)ultl  dtpnul 
U|u>n  tlir  I'lUMll  lnli\IU'»'i  ot  tlir  pultlcuU*! 
CUMO  Tluw  w  lu  luvvr  uppuntnt  the  pn>- 
\hloiin  of  lilt'  roniMUltiM'  bill  liiuc  in 
nuinc  rnnrn  sUUimI  milU'  rnplhlllv  Ihnt 
Ihry  would  pMinil  no  enteiltvimnrnt 
e\l>rnMi>«  An  uIU'  Mriubri  ttf  thlw  btnlv, 
t  know  llml  lniJ«inr,>i»«mrn  do  hnvr  riUn  ■ 
tiUnmi'Ut  rxpMi.'^r.n  'Ihrv  (nuf»l  Uv 
rlulmetl  Othn  wi.><r  it  pri,««on  would  \H\y 
nu  mooinr  tnx  hI  h  hlyhn  ii\tr  (Imn  hr 
NhouUl  In  point'  m.-^tunrt',"!  tht'  CJovrrn- 
mrnt  ftlrt^ndy  ti\kt\'!  ho  (o  90  pncrnt  of  n 
tnxiiayrr'.s  income  Tho  lRXi)Ryer  nui.vt 
thoieftiro  br  ,)(MnuHod  to  deduct  for 
expondituro.s  'vhich  ho  inu.sl  make  in 
order  to  remain  in  bu.smess 

I  know  of  cfl.sp.s  in  which  bu.slnc.ssmcn 
have  felt  that  if  they  could  not  enter- 
tain, they  cou.d  not  compete.  Some  of 
them  are  goir.g  to  find  it  necessary  to 
entertain  in  order  to  obtain  bu.sine.ss  ajid 
attract  business  away  from  their  com- 
petitors, even  tiiough  they  do  have  to  pay 
taxes  on  the  money  spent  for  entertain- 
ment, and  ref  ardless  of  whether  it  is 
deductible  or  not  deductible. 

The  point  was  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
that  a  corpor£tlon  might  be  victimized 
becaiise  entcrtiiiiimcnt  might  be  done  at 
corporate  exi)ense.  The  corporation 
would  be  victimized  if  the  corporation's 
executives  did  not  entertain.  The  busi- 
ness of  that  corporation  would  go  to  its 
competitors,  so  that  over  a  period  of  time 
the  corporatior.  would  lo.sc  a  great  deal  of 
its  business. 

I  have  made  a  statement  about  the 
President.  I  do  not  reflect  on  him  or  his 
wife.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  First  .^dy  are  two  of  the  best 
entertainers  in  the  entire  United  States 
of  America.  They  give  the  be.st  parties 
in  America.  I:'  anyone  gives  any  better 
parties.  I  would  be  curiou.s  to  know  who 
it  is.  Tlie  Pn\sidcnt  happen.?  to  be  a 
very  wealthy  man.  However,  I  hope 
that  we  shall  fee  to  it  now  and  forever 
that  even  if  th?  President  of  the  United 
States  should  happen  to  be  a  poor  man, 
he  could  entertain  as  his  guests  visitors 
to  our  count:-y.  outstanding  citizens, 
foreign  diplomats  or  government  offi- 
cials, on  the  same  general  standard  that 
is  expected  of  other  nations  on  thi.s  earth. 
We  provide  many  millions  of  dollars 
for  our  amba.ssadors  to  entertain  all  over 
the  world.  The  President  tells  us  that 
the  amount  is  not  adequate.  We  must 
try  to  spread  our  influence  and  generate 
good  will  in  competition  with  the  Soviet 
bloc  and  othe:-  nations  throughout  the 
world,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  our  Nation's  foreign  policy. 


If  ihf  P^^^l{|l'llt  ifCounlat>«  the  neccj.- 
viiy  of  Nucli  t'xpenxe  nnd  aAka  for  more 
inoiity  for  rnltrtalninu  at  our  Kirnrli 
I':mi)U.*>ftV  Hiitl  oiluT  «'inbftai»lea.  and  II  the 
rrrhldriil  wiul  Uir  Kli'Ht  Lady  can  br 
liinonu  ihc  lno^t  uituioun  etUritalnetii  in 
the  wiuhl,  1  b«ll«>vr  wr  Mho\ild  Jeeonnli^r 
hoinr  t>f  the  bu.Him<w>  prt)pl«'  in  our  Nation 
Hiul  ullow  ihi'in  n  drtUictlon  for  thr  rx- 
pi'iiM'  ot  rntiM  tuininrnt 

Momr  of  Ihr  ixpfUurM  ttfc  nrcr,'»Mvry 
HviMnrhMutn  t-Ulu'i  rntertaln  biuI  ktrp 
thru  l)iii*inoh«  or  eoiiuji'tltorn  riitrrtwm 
ovn  n  priiod  of  timr  nnd  thkr  the  bunl- 
nt'hN  Hwuv  Tlu-  rxptnae  will  rrmnin 
wliiMliri  oi  noi  \\v  allow  It  am  n  Itvx 
ilcductioii  Uul  in  ft  nation  in  whuli 
IIh'  llu'olUr  l«\  ittlr  !■»  ttft  lUull  tth  UD  pri 

tiiii,  It  Mrni'i  only  fwli  llmt  a  InimurM- 
n>(\o  whould  br  rnlllUHl  to  th'diiet  hl»  ir- 
nuind  Hixl  nnct'ohrtiy  iixpnulUuirB  in 
oiiln  to  ntnv  in  l>\c>li\rM  oi  t«>  »\'\  l>u»>l 
nr«).  To  nllow  hiin  IrM  timn  that  In 
virw  of  n  UO-pnernt  Ineoinr  lux  intr  foi 
tiir  hU;l)r,'.t  biftckct  of  iHroUir,  \vo\il(l  In 
thr  judtmrnl  of  lhl««  8rimlol.  be  cx- 
trrtnt-ly  vinfnii 

Foi  llmt  trn.'*ini  I  uitr  thnt  the  Prnate 
uo  alotiK  with  thr  committer  irpott  In 
tn\  Judnmrnt  thr  committee  went  too 
far  To  mr  It  .-iormed  an  outrnpr  in  .vomc 
n\sprct.'<.  To  cite  one  cxamplr  If  a  tax- 
payer i.s  trying  to  do  business  with  a 
client  who  is  his  main  source  of  busi- 
ness, and  that  man  comes  to  town,  he 
invites  the  man  to  dinner.  If  the  tax- 
payer did  not  entertain  the  client  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  he  might  lose  the 
business  to  a  competitor  who  othei-wise 
would  seek  to  entertain  the  man.  If  the 
client  should  say.  "I  am  sorry,  my  wife 
is  With  me.  I  cannot  go  because  I  do 
not  want  to  leave  my  wife  in  a  hotel 
room,"  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
rather  unreasonable  to  refuse  the  tax- 
payer the  right  to  deduct  the  expense  of 
a  meal  for  his  principal  customer's  wife. 

Yet  the  committee  would  deny  him 
that.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  going  too 
far.  To  go  further  and  to  seek  to  com- 
pletely disallow  necessary  entertainment 
expenses  under  the  restrictive  rules  the 
committee  would  impose  seems  to  me 
to  be  most  unreasonable  and  unfair.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  not  go  beyond  what 
the  committee  has  recommended. 

Madam  President.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Madam  President. 
I  feel  that  the  committee  amendment 
which  was  reported  by  a  substantial  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee  on  Finance  is 
essential  unless  we  are  to  adopt  the  un- 
rea.sonable  philosophy  that  legitimate 
business  expenses  for  legitimate  busi- 
ness purposes  are  to  be  arbitrarily  dis- 
allowed as  a  deduction. 

I  do  not  believe,  and  I  do  not  think 
most  members  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance believe,  that  businessmen  as  a 
whole  are  crooks.     They  do  not  believe 


thwl  all  buhlnr^^Jnen  are  out  to  btut  tlir 
(>ovrnmv>nl  willfully  wid  drllbrmtrly 
Thry  do  not  brlirvr  llmt  all  ln^Mlu•^»• 
mrn  ftir  V  illful  nnd  determined  rlilnrlrra, 
Ihry  do  not  brlirvr  that  all  bu,Mnri»a» 
inni  rvir  rndrnvoiinn  U)  evttdr  thr  re- 
hponmbiliiy  of  rurryliu!  thrlr  full  MhniT 
of  thr  bni'drii  oi  olill^atlon  of  puyinw 
for  thr  oiirrwtion  of  thr  Oovrrnniriit 

On  thr  oihn  hand,  moat  nirmbriK  of 
tlir  Coiniiiilrr  o\\  Finance  iTRlirr  tliwt 
tlurr  HH  nnit  hn\r  l)rrn  aomr  ttbunr^ 
with  irhprrl  to  rKl>rniir  RCrounl  I'.i  ■ 
tlurtioiid  in  thr  biiminrna  eomniuniiy  wnd 
rlfit  whriT  riuxr  nir  Ihr  kliidN  of 
ivliunrn  wlUrh  thr  ("oininlttrr  on  >''luntHr 
hM«  rndriivolrd  to  utop  Whllr  Wr  wnnt 
to  nlop  tlir  nlnihr*  at  thr  attinr  tunr  \Kr 
ilrMir  If  hi  nil  po<«nil>lr.  to  eontinur 
thr  pintlirr  of  priiniltlnt)  liMlllMuvtr 
l»UMnri«<»nirn  to  dtdurt  IrttltUuttlr  liu-.l« 
lirnn  t  NiHliors 

V\\A\  t  Ihr  IhMiitr  hill  a«  loin  pMti-»| 
hv  Uir  ttouisr  ronuuiltrr  Irpoit  Mit\irt; 
ly  no  «  utM'tnli\inrnt  r\i>rn^r  wo\ihl  Imvc 
brrn  drd\irllblr  unlrnn  It  wrir  \\\\  rX- 
prn.>»r  ilr«nll)rd  In  n  .*preinr  rxrrptlon 
to  thr  trnrrnl  itilr  In  othrr  word.*, 
vitulri  Ihr  Hou.ir  bill,  thr  itrnrinl  nile 
w  jvi  n  disullowanrr  rulr,  purr  and  Minplr 
II  ptovidrd  tluU  all  oxprn.scs  wriT  to  br 
dlfjvllowfd.  but  pcnnltted  the  tRxpayer 
to  make  a  few  minor  cxceptlon.s.  It  was 
the  froling  of  Uie  Committee  on  Finance 
that  thi.s  practice  would  be  too  harsh  In 
an  effort,  to  catch  the  violators  of  the 
law,  the  committee  felt  that  the  report 
which  was  written  by  the  Treasur>*  in 
support  of  the  Hou.se  bill  went  too  far 
in  its  purpose  to  catch  the  rats  and 
inst.ead  turned  down  the  barn.  We  did 
not  believe  the  barn  should  be  burned 
down. 

So.  unlike  the  House  bill,  the  commit- 
tee amendment  permits  the  taxpayer  to 
continue  to  deduct  certain  entertain- 
ment expenses  if  he  clearly  demon- 
strates a  close  association  between  the 
expenditure  and  a  trade  or  business  or 
profession. 

The  majority  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  believe  that  a  closer  relation- 
ship should  be  required  than  that  which 
is  required  under  present  law.  We  be- 
lieve that  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  ehm- 
inate  the  abuses  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  others  have  called  to 
our  attention. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  or.  for  that 
matter,  any  other  Member  of  the  Senate, 
condones  the  type  of  abuses  which  Sen- 
ators who  will  oppose  our  amendment 
will  continue  to  talk  at)out— Bermuda 
vacations.  Alaskan  hunts,  and  safaris  to 
Afnca.  No  one  desires  or  expects  that 
practice  to  continue. 

We  do  not  believe  that  Senators  who 
oppose  our  amendment  have  a  first  mort- 
gage on  virtue.  We  do  not  beheve  that 
they  are  the  only  ones  who  are  against 
sin.  We  believe  we  are  just  as  much 
against  .sin  and  just  as  much  against 
abuses  of  the  tax  law  as  they  are;  but 
we  do  not  go  to  the  length  to  which 
they  go  in  contending  that  the  law 
should  not  permit  legitimat.e  business- 
men to  take  legitimate  business  deduc- 
tions. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  only  way  to 
prevent  abuse  is  to  condemn  each  and 
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every  American  taxpayer  who  finds  it 
appropriate  or  necessary  to  resort  to 
business  entertainment  in  order  to  mar- 
ket his  product  or  service. 

We  know  that  various  businessmen 
react  differently  to  competitive  pressures. 
Some  cut  prices;  others  provide  fringe 
benefits  to  buyers,  such  as  more  attrac- 
tive packaging  or  better  servicing;  still 
others  advertise  more  extensively. 

Business  entertaining  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  form  of  advertising.  How- 
ever, it  is  a  form  of  advertising  which 
is  particularly  suitable  to  small,  new,  and 
struggling  businesses,  in  which  personal 
contact  with  potential  customers  or 
clients  may  be  far  more  fruitful  than 
a  hundred  newspaper  or  magazine  ad- 
vertisements. No  one  has  yet  suggested 
that  deductions  be  allowed  for  expenses 
of  other  forms  of  advertising. 

Last  night,  and  again  this  morning, 
the  able  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  stated  that  a  legitimate  business 
deduction  made  it  possible  for  a  small 
businessman  to  compete  with  a  very  rich 
businessman.  If  no  legitimate  business 
deductions  are  to  be  allowed,  then,  of 
course,  the  man  who  has  a  big  business 
which  earns  a  great  sum  of  money  can 
entertain  and  pay  for  the  entertainment 
himself  because  he  has  the  money  to 
do  so.  But  the  small  businessman,  who 
is  trying  to  increase  his  business  and 
put  it  into  the  category  of  a  business 
can  compete  only  if  he  has  a  legitimate 
expense  account. 

Legitimate  deductions  for  business  en- 
tertainment have  become  an  integral 
part  of  our  way  of  life.  The  committee 
amendment  Ls  designed  to  outlaw  the 
abuse  of  the  entertainment  expense  de- 
duction. 

Let  me  describe  some  of  the  respects 
in  which  the  committee  amendment 
makes  provision  for  legitimate  business 
entertainment  deductions. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Florida 
yield  ? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Before  the 
Senator  discusses  that  point,  does  he  not 
see  some  inconsistency  in  the  adminis- 
tration asking  us.  on  the  one  hand,  to 
provide  more  money  so  that  our  ambas- 
sadors to  foreign  countries  may  enter- 
tain in  foreign  lands,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  provide  for  a  complete  disal- 
lowance of  entertainment  expense  in- 
curred by  American  businessmen  in  an 
effort  to  improve  their  business?  We 
are  asked  to  provide  more  money  for 
ambassadors  to  entertain,  so  as  to  pro- 
tect and  further  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  foreign  affairs;  but  we 
are  also  asked  to  withdraw  any  allow- 
ance whatsoever  for  legitimate  business 
entertainment  by  American  business- 
men. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  agree  with  the 
able  Senator  from  Louisiana.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  a  leading  opponent  of  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  believes  that  further  restric- 
tions should  be  imposed  upon  deductions 
of  expenses  for  business  entertainment. 
Still,  the  administration  is  asking  for 
more  money  for  ambassadors  for  enter- 


tainment purposes  overseas.  Evidently 
it  is  felt  that  such  entertainment  has 
some  benefit,  because  the  taxpayers  are 
asked  to  pay  for  it. 

If  that  is  true  with  respect  to  our  over- 
sea operations.  I  am  sure  that  we  should 
not  deny  a  legitimate  businessman  in  the 
United  States  the  right  to  make  legiti- 
mate business -expense  deductions.  So  I 
completely  agree  with  the  able  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

I  return  to  the  point  in  regard  to  what 
the  amendments  and  report  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  do.  We  are 
tightening  up — I  wish  to  repeat  that 
again  ar.d  again — the  law,  as  compared 
to  what  it  is  at  the  present  time  The 
committee's  bill  will  not  permit  a  deduc- 
tion for  any  entertainment  expense 
which  is  not  directly  related  to  or  asso- 
ciated w-th  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade 
or  busin?ss. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  makes 
much  of  the  words  "or  as.sociated  with," 
and  ask;5  where  they  come  from.  I  am 
not  certain  just  where  they  come  from, 
except  that  I  may  say  that  when  we  ."^aid 
to  the  staff  of  the  Treasury  Department 
that  we  did  not  like  the  language  includ- 
ed by  the  House,  and  that  we  wanted  a 
provision  a  little  less  severe  than  the  one 
in  the  House  version  of  the  bill,  and 
when  w(?  asked  them  what  they  would 
suggest,  they  suggested  the  words  "or 
associated  with."  I  have  a  sneaking 
suspicion  that  it  would  be  found  that 
the  sami;  individual  in  the  Treasury-  who 
helped  prepare  the  expense-account 
message  for  the  President  is  responsible 
for  those  words.  I  noted  last  night  that 
the  words  "or  associated  with"  were  used 
in  the  President's  speech;  and  the 
Treasure  has  supplied  us  with  the  same 
words.  So  perhaps  the  same  one  who 
helped  prepare  the  President's  .speech 
also  helped  prepare  this  part  of  the  re- 
port: and  he  is  an  employee  of  the 
Treasur/  Department  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  the 
President  said  he  recommended  a  com- 
plete di.sallowance  of  all  these  expensev<^. 
although  some  of  them  were  related  to  or 
associated  with  the  conduct  of  the  tax- 
payer's business. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     Yes :  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  House 
said  it  would  allow  the  expenses  if  they 
were  directly  related  to  the  conduct  of 
the  business.  But  after  the  House  passed 
the  bill  and  it  came  over  to  the  Senate, 
we  said  we  did  not  object  to  that  lan- 
guage, "3ut  we  thought  the  r'^port  was 
too  toujh. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is 
coiTect. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Lousiana.  So  we  wrote 
our  owa  report,  and  included  a  few 
words  to  explain  our  meaning.  We  took 
the  rest  of  the  President's  language;  in 
addition  to  the  words  "directly  related 
to."  we  took  the  words  "or  associated 
with" — so  as  to  read,  "directly  related  to 
or  associated  with  the  conduct  of  the 
trade  or  business." 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator's 
statement  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So,  in  effect, 
the  President  implied  that  it  is  difficult 
to  justify  disallowing  entertainment  ex- 


penses directly  related  to  or  associated 
with  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  other 
words,  the  House  adopted  half  of  the 
President's  language,  and  we  took  the 
rest  of  it. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Yes:  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  is  where  the  words  came  from. 
They  are  an  effort  on  our  part  to  stop 
the  gross  abuses  which  have  been  de- 
scribed in  the  Record  and  were  described 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  when 
he  was  before  the  committee,  and  yet 
not  to  go  so  far  as  to  prevent  legitimate 
businessmen  from  taking  legitimate 
business-expense  deductions.  That  is 
our  purpose. 

Under  this  amendment,  no  deduction 
will  be  allowed  If  the  facts  in  the  case 
indicate  that  no  business  could  result 
from  the  entertainment:  and  under  this 
amendment  no  deduction  will  be  allowed 
for  entertainment  expenses  of  a  nature 
which  are  against  the  public  policy.  We 
read  .some  rather  colorful  language  about 
things  which  would  not  be  allowed.  The 
able  Senator  from  Tennessee  asked,  last 
night.  "Where  did  the  language  about 
these  illustrations  come  from?"  We  in- 
cluded them  because  we  knew  that  if  we 
did  not.  the  able  Senator  from  Tennessee 
and  his  cohorts  would  point  out  such 
examples,  find  would  do  so  In  such  a  way 
that  it  would  seem  to  appear  that  we 
were  advo<;ating  sin  or  illegality:  and 
we  did  not  wish  to  be  put  in  such  a  posi- 
tion. 

Furthermore,  when  an  expense  is  for 
entertainment  of  both  business  and  so- 
cial gue.sts.  there  will  be  no  deduction 
for  expenses  attributable  to  the  social 
guests. 

Today  that  is  a  great  area  of  abuse — 
situations  in  which  a  businessman  en- 
tertains some  of  his  business  friends  and 
also  entertains  some  of  his  .social  friends. 
Under  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, the  only  deduction  which  such 
a  businessman  would  be  eligible  to  take 
would  be  the  costs  of  entertaining  his 
business  friend.s.  He  would  not  be  eligi- 
ble to  take  a  deduction  for  the  costs  of 
entertaining  his  social  guests. 

Furthermore,  no  deduction  whatever 
for  any  .sort  of  vacation  would  be  al- 
lowed. However,  under  existing  law, 
deductions  can  be  taken  for  vacations  to 
Bermuda  or  to  Miami  Beach,  even 
though  during  the  vacation  business  was 
transacted  on  only  1  or  2  days.  Never- 
theless, under  present  law  the  expenses 
of  the  entire  vacation  can  be  claimed  as 
a  deduction.  The  Finance  Committee 
says  that  Is  going  too  far;  and  the  bill,  as 
reported  to  the  Senate,  would  stop  tiiat 
practice. 

There  will  be  no  deduction  for  any 
entertainment  expenses  which  the  cir- 
cumstances indicate  are  either  lavish  or 
extravagant.  It  will  be  for  those  in  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  to  decide 
what  expenses  come  in  that  category. 
But  when  someone  says  those  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Internal  Revenue  will  suddenly 
become  generous,  all  I  can  say,  in  reply, 
is  that  one  who  takes  that  position  must 
not  have  had  much  experience  in  re- 
cent years  with  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue. 
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No  deduction  will  be  allowed  for  en- 
tertaiimient  expeinses  relating  to  facili- 
ties, such  as  ys.chts — Senators  should 
bear  this  point  in  mind,  for  I  am  sure 
that  in  a  minute  or  so  they  will  hear 
about  the  facts,  all  over  again — and  no 
deduction  will  be  allowed  for  entertain- 
ment expenses  relating  to  other  facili- 
ties, such  as  hunting  lodges  or  fishing 
camps,  unless  It  is  clearly  established 
that  the  facility  was  used  primarily  for 
direct  business  purposes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  ':hair).  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  SMATHEFS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  able  friend  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Several  references  have 
been  made — par;icularly  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long],  and 
also,  I  think,  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  6»mathers] — or  several 
statements  have  been  made  that  the  re- 
port specifically  provides  that  a  deduc- 
tion for  the  expenses  of  a  safari  to  Africa, 
such  as  the  one  indulged  in  by  the  Sani- 
tary Farms  Dairy.  Inc.,  would  not  be 
allowed. 

But  now  I  find,  according  to  the  report, 
that,  In  fact,  that  is  not  the  case.  If 
the  Senator  from  Florida  will  turn  to 
page  28  of  the  committee  report,  and  will 
read  the  paragraph  carefully,  he  will  see 
that  an  incorrect  interpretation  has  been 
given. 

I  should  like  to  know  whether  the 
junior  Senator  from  Florida  still  insists 
that  the  committee  report  would  prevent 
the  deduction  of  the  expenses  of  a  safari 
to  Africa. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  businessman  who  could  do  it;  I  do 
not  know  of  any  businessman  who  is  in 
the  business  of  catching  lions  or  alliga- 
tors or  buffaloes  But  if  there  were  one 
who  was  in  the  business  of  cat<;hing  lions 
or  alligators  or  buffaloes,  and  if  he  were 
on  a  safari  for  tiat  purpose,  and  if  that 
was  his  business  I  suppose  he  could  de- 
duct those  expenses.  But  I  think  the 
total  implication  is  crystal  clear — that 
they  cannot  be  d  ?ducted  unless  the  safari 
is  directly  related  to  his  business. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  is  dodging 
the  question. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  No;  I  am  not.  I 
say  that  I  do  not  know  of  any  business- 
man who  could  do  that.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  know  of  any  busi- 
nessman In  Tennessee  who  could  justify, 
as  a  business  expense,  the  expense  of 
going  to  Africa?  I  do  not  know  of  any 
who  could. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  a  very  good  lawyer; 
and  he  knows  tnat  one  way  to  avoid  a 
question  is  to  a;k  another  one.  But  it 
has  been  repeat-?dly  stated  that,  among 
the  other  thing;;  that  the  report  would 
rule  out  as  not  deductible,  would  be  the 
expenses  of  a  sufar  to  Africa,  such  as 
was  indulged  In  by  one  taxpayer.  How- 
ever. I  find  that  the  committee  report 
does  not  say  thst. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  well  knows  we  are  making 
legislative  histo:T  here. 


Mr.  GORE.  Well,  the  Senator  is  try- 
ing to  make  It  with  this  report. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Certainly  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
and  it  is  the  intention  of  every  Senator 
I  know  of  here  on  the  floor — certainly  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  and  the 
other  Senators  v.ho  are  supporting  this 
amendment — to  be  certan  that  no  busi- 
nessman can  have  a  vacation  on  a 
safari  in  Africa,  when  there  is  no  reason 
that  ani'  reasonable  roan  could  possibly 
see  to  deduct  it.  We  do  not  want  him 
to  be  able  to,  and  we  think  that  is  what 
the  report  says. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  will  not  press  the  Sena- 
tor except  this  one  more  time.  The 
statement  was  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  last  night  and  today  at  least  six 
or  eight  times  that  the  committee  report 
would  deny  deductibihty  of  the  cost  of 
a  safari  to  Africa.  Now  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor, Does  his  report  say  that  or  does  it 
not? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  It  does  that  In 
ever>'  instance  where  a  man  would  try 
to  claim  that  that  safari  had  a  relation- 
ship to  his  business,  and  he  could  not 
deduct  it  otherwise.  We  do  not  go  so  far 
as  the  Senator  would  like  to  have  us 
go — that,  whatever  a  man's  business  is, 
he  sannot  have  any  business  deductions. 
That  is  what  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see really  wants.  We  do  not  subscribe 
to  that.  We  do  not  believe  there  are 
many  people  who  can  take  a  safari  or 
trip  to  hunt  lions,  tigers,  rhinoceroses, 
and  alligators  In  Africa,  and  claim,  and 
show  It  Is  a  business  deduction.  We  do 
not  think  they  should  have  been  per- 
mitted to  claim  It  before,  and  we  cer- 
tainly do  not  think  It  can  be  done  under 
the  pre.sent  language. 

Mr.  GORE.  After  conferences  with 
the  staff.  I  am  sure  that  neither  of  my 
two  distinguished  friends  will  any  longer 
insist  that  the  statements  they  have  been 
making  with  respect  to  the  celebrated 
case  are  factual. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  On  the  contrary,  we 
could  not  Eu^cept  that  statement. 

Mr.  GORE.     Very  well. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  entitled  to  his  conclusion. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
does  not  have  to  accept  it.  but  I  carefully 
note  that  he  is  not  still  saying  it. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  We  are  saying  what 
I  hope  we  have  t>een  saying,  and  that  is, 
one  cannot  take  a  deduction  for  a  vaca- 
tion: vacations  are  totally  and  com- 
pletely eliminated  as  bases  for  tax  de- 
duction. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  will  challenge  the  Sen- 
ator on  that  a  little  later. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Very  well,  chal- 
lenge me  a  little  later.  What  we  are 
saying  is  that,  unless  a  man  can  demon- 
strate that  a  safari  is  directly  related  to 
or  associated  with  his  business,  he  ob- 
viously cannot  take  that  deduction.  We 
do  not  beheve  there  are  very  many 
business  men  who  can  do  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  got  to 
the  point.    He  says  "if  associated  with" 


the  business,  It  would  be  deductible. 
Now  I  ask  litm  to  turn  to  pace  26  of  the 
report.  Then  we  see  what  the  test  of 
associated  with"  is.  If  the  Senator  will 
read  with  me  beginning  in  the  middle  of 
the  second  paragraph: 

This  new  :.ang-uage  will  permit  deduction 
of  expenses  for  entertainment,  amusement,  or 
recreation  Incurred  for  the  creation  or 
maintenance  of  buslnesa  goodwUl  without 
regard  to  whether  a  particular  exception  ap- 
i:hes  Howerer,  this  new  langviage  wlU  ap- 
ply only  II  ttie  taxpayer  demonstrates  a  clear 
business  pur-pose  and  shows  a  reasonable 
expectation — 

Wliat^vei  that  is — 
of  deriving  some  Income — 

However  much  that  is — 
or  other  benefit — 


Whatever  that  is 

Mr.    SMATHERS.    Finish    the    sen- 
tence—  "to  his  business." 
Mr.  GORE  (continuing) : 

benefit   to   Ir.ls  business   as   a  result  of   the 
expenditure. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  GORE.  So  the  Senator  has  said 
that  if  a  safari  to  Africa  met  this  test. 
it  would  be  deductible.  Yet  the  Senate 
has  been  told  at  least  six  times  in  pre- 
vious deba\.e  that  under  no  conditions 
will  it  be  deductible. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  If  the  Senator  will 
turn  to  page  28  of  the  report,  he  will 
see  this  language: 

It  win  not  be  sufficient  that  the  entertain- 
ment exp>en9e  Is  vaguely  or  remotely  con- 
nected with  a  business  motive;  It  must  be 
demonstrated  that  the  predominant  purpose 
of  the  expense  is  to  further  the  trade  or  busi- 
ness of  the  taxpayer. 

The  Senator  always  tries  to  prove  his 
case  by  reading  half  of  the  language. 

Mr  GORE.  I  have  read  the  defini- 
tion of  "as.«:ocIated  with"  and  I  have  read 
the  test  prescribed  by  the  majority  re- 
port. The  Senator  cannot  dodge  his 
own  repori..  bearing  his  own  name,  by 
saying  I  read  a  part  of  it.    I  read  It  all. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  But  the  Senator  did 
not  read  what  is  on  the  next  page : 

It  will  not  be  sufficient  that  the  enter- 
tainment expense  Is  vaguely  or  remotely  con- 
nected with  a  business  motive:  It  must  be 
demonstrated  that  the  predominant  purpose 
of  the  expense  is  to  further  the  trade  or  busi- 
ness of  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  go  on 
and  read  the  one  highly  imaginary  ex- 
ample that  his  report  gives?  It  Is  laugh- 
able. 

Mr.  SM.\THERS.  That  is  a  matter 
of  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see. I  have  not  been  able  to  convince 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  for  a  long 
time,  and  apparently  I  have  no  hopes  this 
time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SM^^THERS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  the  Sanl- 
tar>-  Farmf;  Dairy  case,  where  a  man  took 
a  safari  to  Africa,  he  did  not  claim  It  as 
an  entertainment  expense.  Even  under 
existing  law  the  man  could  not  deduct 
the  expenj;e  as  entertainment. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  the  law 
stands  now,  if  a  man  takes  a  vacation  and 
brings  a  client  with  him,  we  have  fixed 
it  so  he  cannot  deduct  that  vacation  ex- 
pense. We  say  he  cannot  take  it  as  an 
advertising  expense.  He  has  to  claim 
It  as  an  entertainment  deduction,  and 
as  an  entertainment  deduction  It  was 
not  allowed  under  existing  law  and  will 
not  be  allowed  under  the  proposed  law. 
We  say  no  deduction  can  be  made  for 
anything  extravagant. 
On  page  30  of  the  report  we  say: 
In  example  A,  no  deduction  would  be 
allowed  under  your  committee's  bill  because 
a  vacation  trip  for  a  customer  and  his  wile 
Is  not  "directly  related  to  the  active  conduct 
of  the  taxpayer's  trade  or  business." 

So  the  point  is  that  the  man  probably 
could  not  have  claimed  the  expense  of  a 
safari  to  begin  with  as  an  entertainment 
expense.  He  might  have  claimed  it  as 
a  vacation.  But  we  outlaw  that,  know- 
ing that  he  must  claim  it  as  an  enter- 
tainment expense,  which  we  say  cannot 
be  allowed  as  an  advertising  expense, 
where  it  would  have  been  allowed. 

I  would  have  said  that,  under  the  facts 
of  the  Sanitary  Farms  Dairy  C£ise,  the 
man  could  not  have  claimed  the  expense 
of  the  safari  to  Africa.  As  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  said,  if  his  profession 
had  been  that  of  a  big  game  hunter,  he 
might  have  claimed  it,  but  under  the 
facts  of  the  Sanitary  Farms  Dairy  case, 
he  could  not  have  claimed  it. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

When  we  write  these  provisions,  we 
expect  that  reasonable  men  will  give  the 
language  a  reasonable  interpretation. 
We  do  not  expect  the  language  to  be 
quartered  and  stretched  to  unreasonable 
conclusions.  We  expect  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  be  permitted  to  col- 
lect all  the  taxes  they  can,  with  our  help, 
and  we  do  not  expect  them  to  permit  a 
man  to  go  to  Africa,  at  lavish  expense, 
and  charge  it  as  a  business  expense.  We 
do  not  want  them  to.  That  is  why  we 
put  this  language  in  the  report. 

There  will  be  no  deduction  for  any  ex- 
pense relating  to  facilities  which  are 
used  for  vacation  purposes. 

There  will  be  no  deduction  for  any 
expenses  relating  to  facilities  which  are 
lavish  or  extravaigant. 

There  will  be  no  deduction  for  any 
club  dues  unless  the  club  is  used  pri- 
marily for  business  purposes. 

In  determining  whether  a  facility  or  a 
club  is  used  primarily  for  business  pur- 
poses, use  of  the  facility  by  the  taxpay- 
er's family,  if  any,  will  be  counted  as 
nonbusiness  use. 

Under  the  bill,  although  deduction  for 
entertainment  expenses  is  restricted, 
such  expenses  will  not  be  disallowed 
merely  because  they  are  incurred  for 
the  purpose  of  generating  business  good 
will. 

Good  will  has  long  been  recognized  as 
a  legitimate  business  practice.  Thus 
where  the  purpose  of  the  expenditure  for 
good  will  shows  a  clear  relationship  to 
the  business,  it  will  and  should  continue 
to  be  deductible. 

However,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
good  will  generated  by  the  expense  is 


vague  or  when  the  possibility  of  the  ex- 
penditure resulting  in  the  production  of 
income  is  remote,  no  deduction  for  this 
purpose  would  be  permitted  under  the 
committee's  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  would  prefer  to 
wait  until  I  conclude  my  remarks,  and 
then  I  j^hall  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  was  very  generous  in 
yielding  to  the  Senator  last  night. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  was. 
He  is  always  generous.  I  am  sorry  I  even 
hesitated  for  a  moment.  I  am  delighted 
to  yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  told  us 
again,  flatfootedly.  that  no  vacation  ex- 
pense could  be  deductible.  Does  the 
Senator  still  say  that? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Yes.  We  say  that 
certairJy  the  language,  as  we  wrote  it, 
as  we  intend  it.  and  as  we  think  it  would 
be  enforced,  provides  that  there  will  be 
no  vacation  deductible  as  a  busmess  ex- 
pense. 

Mr.  GORE.  Would  that  apply  to  trav- 
el expense? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  It  would  not  ap- 
ply to  travel  expense.  People  may  come 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  to  see  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  They  may  go  to  a  cattle 
show  or  something.  If  those  people  are 
in  the  cattle  business  and  they  take 
that  travel  for  busine.ss  purposes  they 
can  take  the  expense  as  a  business  deduc- 
tion, and  they  should.  We  are  not  talk- 
ing about  that. 

Mr.  GrORE.  Suppose  a  taxpayer 
travels  to  Miami  for  a  5-day  safari  on 
the  beach. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  would  think  he 
would  be  pretty  intelligent,  to  start  with. 
I  wish  it  were  po.ssible  that  he  could  take 
a  deduction.  Of  course,  being  objective 
about  it.  since  I  represent  not  only 
Miami  Beach  and  Florida  but  also  in- 
directly the  other  States,  I  know  we 
could  not  permit  people  to  go  there 
solely  for  a  vacation  and  to  deduct  the 
expense  as  a  business  expense.  If  a  per- 
son goes  there  for  some  business  reason 
and  can  establish  that,  he  could  deduct 
the  expense. 

Under  the  bill  which  was  reported 
and  the  amendment  the  committee  ap- 
proved, the  p>erson  would  have  to  prove 
it.  No  longer  would  the  situation  be  the 
same  as  it  has  been,  when  the  taxpayer 
could  say,  "I  was  there  on  business."  He 
would  have  to  prove  it.  If  he  went  there 
on  business,  obviously,  he  would  be  en- 
titled to  take  the  travel  expense  as  a 
business  expense. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  Senator  will  turn 
to  page  43  of  the  bill,  I  am  sure  he  will 
see  what  I  mean.  I  wish  to  read  sub- 
section (c^  : 

Traveling — In  the  case  of  any  Individual 
who  Is  traveling  away  from  home  In  pur- 
suit of  a  trade  or  business  or  in  pursuit 
of  an  activity  described  in  section  212,  no 
deduction  shall  be  allowed  under  section  162 
or  section  212  for  that  portion  of  the  ex- 
penses of  such  travel  otherwise  allowable 
under  such  section  which,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 
Is  not  allocable  to  such  trade  or  business  or 
to  such  activity. 


I  ask  the  Senator  to  take  note  of  the 
next  sentence.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
can  F>erceive  it: 

This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  the  ex- 
penses of  any  travel  away  from  home  which 
does  not  exceed  one  week  or  where  the  por- 
tion of  the  time  away  from  home  which  Is 
not  attributable  to  the  pursuit  of  the  tax- 
payer's trade  or  business  or  an  activity  de- 
scribed in  section  212  is  less  than  25  percent 
of  the  total  time  away  from  home  on  such 
travel. 

I  have  pointed  out  to  the  Senator  an- 
other loophole,  which  he  said  was  not  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  say  first  to  the 
able  Senator  from  Tennessee  that  this 
particular  provision,  to  which  he  has 
now  made  reference,  is  not  one  of  the 
provisions  to  which  he  has  previously  ob- 
jected, or  to  which  he  has  objected  until 
this  very  moment.  This  is  one  of  the 
provisions  now  in  the  law,  as  I  imder- 
stand,  and  also  in  the  House  bill.  It  is 
one  of  the  provision.s  which  the  Senator 
is  supporting,  because  he  is  supporting 
the  House  bill.  That  is  the  first  point  I 
wi.sh  to  make. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  point  out  to  the  Senator 
that  I  have  not  said  I  am  supporting 
the  House  bill.  I  am  trying  to  forestall 
Senators  from  making  that  bill  worse. 
What  I  wish  to  offer  later  are  the  recom- 
mendations by  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  stop  the  ex- 
pense account  cheating. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    Wc  are  all  for  that. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  amendment  pend- 
ing would  make  the  House  bill  worse. 

Mr.  SMATHERS  We  want  to  stop 
any  cheating,  too.  I  will  ask  the  Senator 
a  question.  Is  the  Senator  against  all 
deductions  for  business  expense? 

Mr.  GORE.    Of  course  not 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
the  Senator  say  that. 

Mr  GORE.  Why  does  the  Senator  ask 
such  a  question? 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Because  it  has  been 
my  impression,  after  listening  to  the 
Senator  for  the  last  couple  of  days,  that 
he  finally  had  arrived  at  the  position  of 
wishing  to  allow  no  expenses  as  business 
deductions,  legitimate  as  well  as  illegiti- 
mate. The  Senator  says  that  is  not  the 
case. 

Mr.  GORE.    It  is  not. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  hear 
him  say  that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Was  not  the 
Senator  on  the  floor  when  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  who  is  associated 
with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  in  this 
effort,  made  clear  that  he  wants  to  cut 
out  all  allowances  for  any  entertain- 
ment expense  v;hatever? 

Mr.  CJORE.  I  want  to  support  the 
President's  recommendations,  to  elimi- 
nate the  tax  deductions  for  cntertam- 
ment.  That  is  one  way  to  stop  the  abuse. 
The  House  did  not  go  that  far,  but  the 
House  did  a  fairly  good  job,  and  the 
Senate  committee  amendment  would 
wreck  the  Hou.se  bill  and  permit  many  of 
the  abuses  which  now  exist. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor now  is  making  clear  what  we  have 
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suspected  all  along.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  does  not  think  that  even  the 
House  bill  is  strong  enough. 

Mr.  GORE.   Of  course  not. 

Mr.  8MATH:SRS.  Neither  does  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GORE.  Neither  does  President 
Kennedy. 

Mr.  SMATHIIR8.  The  Senator's  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  apparently 
would  go  so  far  as  to  eliminate  all  busi- 
ness expense  deductions.  I  do  not  say 
that  with  refenmce  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  Senator  means  he 
thinks  I  would  like  to  eliminate  tax  de- 
ductions for  entertainment,  he  is  correct. 
If  the  Senator  means  he  thmks  I  would 
like  to  eliminate  all  busmess  deductions, 
for  attendmg  business  conventions,  for 
making  business  trips,  for  expenses  in 
the  pursuit  of  busmess,  then  he  is  utterly 
wrong.  I  carmot  conceive  by  what  rea- 
son he  could  have  arrived  at  such  a 
conclusion. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Only  by  what  the 
Senator  says.    That  was  the  only  reason. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  said  nothing  which 
would  justify  such  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHlilRS.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  not  the 
Senator  recogrize  that  the  President  has 
said  just  about  what  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  saying;  that  he  understands 
there  is  some  need  for  business  enter- 
tainment, but  there  have  been  abuses, 
so  one  way  to  be  sure  that  there  is  no 
abuse  is  to  eliminate  it  all,  to  cut  it  all 
out? 

Mr.  SMATHER5.  It  would  be  much 
easier  that  way . 

Mr.  GORE.  But  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  doe.s  not  want  to  cut  any  of 
it  out. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
yielded  to  me. 

Once  again  what  we  see  is  that  the 
program  of  those  who  oppose  the  com- 
mittee amendment  is  the  program  of 
burning  the  whole  bam  do^^Ti.  They  are 
not  satisfied  \*ith  what  the  House  did. 
They  feel  thai,  the  only  way  to  be  sure 
the  rats  are  oat  of  the  bam  is  to  bum 
down  the  bam,  and  then  they  will  know 
there  are  no  rats  in  the  barn. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Presi- 
dent recognij'^d  that  there  was  a 
legitimate  ba^'is  for  entertainment  ex- 
F>enses.  directly  related  to  or  associated 
with  the  taxpayers  business.  But  the 
President  recommends  that  we  ought  to 
tell  a  businessman  he  cannot  entertam, 
even  though  the  President  recognizes, 
more  than  anybody  else,  that  our  am- 
bassadors have  to  entertam,  and  wants 
the  Congress  to  provide  money  for  it — 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars.  Our 
friend  from  Tennessee  has  been  voting 
for  that  kind  of  expense,  with  the  money 
provided  by  the  taxpayers.  It  is  not 
merely  a  deduction,  but  it  is  an  appro- 
priation of  money  so  that  our  ambassa- 
dors can  entertain  at  our  expense. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    Overseas. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes,  over- 
seas.    This    is   entertainment   of    for- 


eigners at  our  expense,  though  some  do 
not  wish  to  permit  businessmen  to  enter- 
tain Americans  at  their  own  expense  and 
to  deduct  it  as  a  legitimate  expense  of 
doing  business. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  I  agree  with  him  com- 
pletely. 

Mr.  President,  these  new  rules  will 
strengthen  existmg  law  and  will  prevent 
abuses  of  the  deduction  privilege. 

No  longer  will  a  taxpayer  be  able  to 
claim  deduction  for  such  unrelated  ex- 
penses sw  costs  of  his  daughter's  social 
debut  or  of  her  wedding  reception,  about 
which  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  and 
no  doubt  will  hear  a  great  deal  more. 
We  have  tried  to  eliminate  all  that  sort 
of  thmg. 

No  longer  will  he  be  able  to  purchase 
a  yacht,  fishing  camp  or  hunting  lodge 
and  simply  charge  its  cost  off  as  a  de- 
ductible expense  on  the  flimsy  excuse, 
"It's  for  bus  ness." 

No  longer  will  lush  facilities  on  tropical 
island  paradises  to  which  favored  cus- 
tomers and  their  families  may  be  sent  for 
long  winter  vacations  be  deductible. 

These  are  all  improvements  over  the 
existing  law.  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  that  existing  law  is  to  be  mod- 
ified by  this  bill  only  m  one  direction, 
and  that  is  that  it  is  to  be  made  tighter. 

If  an  expense  is  not  deductible  under 
existing  law,  it  will  never  become  de- 
ductible under  this  bill.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  is  deductible  under  existmg 
law,  this  bill  will  come  into  operation 
and  may  disallow  all  or  a  part  of  the 
claimed  amount. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  that  statement. 
If  an  expense  is  not  deductible  under 
existing  law  it  will  never  become  deduct- 
ible under  this  bill.  On  the  other  hand. 
if  it  is  deductible  under  existing  law,  this 
bill  will  come  into  operation  and  may 
disallow  all  or  a  part  of  the  amount 
which  has  been  claimed  as  a  business 
deduction. 

The  bill  not  only  provides  tighter  rules 
for  determining  what  business  entertain- 
ment expenses  may  be  deductible  but  also 
eases   substantially   the    administrative 
difSculties  of  making  the  determination. 

The  bill  requires  the  taxpayer  who 
claims  a  deduction  for  entertainment  ex- 
penses— or  for  travel  or  gift  expenses — 
to  clearly  establish  his  right  to  the  de- 
duction by  proof  other  than  his  own 
statements  which  may  largely  be  self- 
sening.  He  must  claim  and  prove  the 
amount  of  the  deduction.  He  must  show 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  en- 
tertainment occurred.  He  must  identify 
the  person  entertamed  and  must  show 
the  business  relationship  between  that 
person  and  a  trade  or  business. 

By  these  requirements,  the  taxpayer 
must  reveal  to  the  tax  collector  all  the 
information  he  needs  to  make  a  deter- 
mination with  respect  to  any  claimed 
entertainment  expense. 

If  the  taxpayer  fails  to  establish  his 
proof,  then  there  will  be  no  deduction 
allowed. 

Existing  law  which  permits  a  partial 
deduction,  even  in  the  absence  of  sub- 
stantiatmg  evidence,  is  overruled  by  this 
bilL     This  eliminates  one  of  the  most 


flagrant  abuses  of  existing  law;  that  is. 
the  fraudulent  practice  of  claiming  de- 
duction fot  more  expenses  than  were 
actually  incurred  and  mamtainmg  no 
records.  In  these  cases  the  taxpayer 
knows  that  he  will  be  allowed  some  de- 
duction and  the  more  he  claims  the  more 
he  will  be  allowed.  The  committee  bill 
says  that  in  such  cases  there  will  be  no 
deduction  whatsoever. 

Now  let  me  illustrate  the  type  of  en- 
tertairmaent  expenses  which  will  be  al- 
lowed as  a  deduction  under  the  commit- 
tee amenciment,  but  which  were  consid- 
ered to  be  'high  Uving"  imder  the  House 
bill.    I  quote  from  the  committee  report: 

Where  tae  taxpayer  conducts  lengthy  ne- 
gotiations with  a  group  of  business  as.so- 
ciates  and  that  evening  the  group  goes  to  a 
nightclub,  theater,  or  sporting  event  for  re- 
laxation, liuch  entertainment  expenses  are 
regarded  Jis  directly  related  to  the  active 
conduct  of  business.  Moreover,  if  a  group 
of  business  associates  \i'lth  whom  the  tax- 
payer is  conducting  business  meetings  comes 
from  out  of  town  to  the  taxpayer's  place  of 
business  t'}  hold  Eut>Etantlal  business  discus- 
sions, the  entertainment  of  such  business 
guests  prior  to  the  business  discussions  also 
Is  dlrect;y  related  to  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness. Similarly.  If  In  between  business  meet- 
ings at  a  convention  the  taxpayer  entertains 
hts  business  associates  attending  such  meet- 
ings, such  expenses  will  be  allowable. 

Mr.  Pr(?sident,  I  stress  and  emphasize 
that  the  committee  bill  is  designed  to 
prevent  e.buse.  It  is  not  designed  as  was 
the  Hous«  bill,  to  disallow  all  deductions. 

The  committee  bill  would  compel  tax- 
payers to  weigh  carefully  the  advantages 
entertainment  may  bring  to  their  busi- 
ness when  only  a  portion  of  the  enter- 
tainment expense  may  be  deductible. 

If  the  expense  is  reasonable,  the  pur- 
pose legitimate  and  the  business  rela- 
tionship clearly  established  and  proven, 
the  expe  ise,  or  a  part  of  it,  may  be  de- 
ductible. 

On  th''  other  hand,  those  who  have 
been  "living  high"  on  expense  accounts 
will  find  that  the  costs  of  their  high 
living  have  gone  up  and  that  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  no  longer  will  participate 
with  him  in  paying  the  bill. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  full  year  reve- 
nue effect  of  the  committee  amendment 
will  brmg  into  the  Treasury  some  $85 
million. 

The  tig  hter  rules  in  this  bill,  while  pre- 
venting abuse,  should  not  discourage 
business  transactions  which  create  the 
profits  upon  which  our  ITreasury  must 
rely  for  :ncome  tax  receipts. 

I  believe  the  committee  amendment 
represents  a  lair,  logical  approach  to  a 
problem  we  all  feel  should  be  solved. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  made 
another  statement  which  I  challenge. 
He  has  said  that  the  businessman  must 
prove  something.  What  was  it  the  Sen- 
ator said' 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  If  the  Senator  does 
not  remember  what  I  said.  I  do  not  know 
how  he  can  ask  me  a  question  about  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  rememb<;r  the  purport 
of  the  Senators  statement.  The  Sen- 
ator informed  the  Senate  a  moment  ago 
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that  the  expense  would  not  be  deducti- 
ble unless  a  businessman  could  show  a 
clear  business  connection.  Have  I  ac- 
curately quoted  the  Senator? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  language  of  the 
bill  is  that  the  businessman  must  show 
that  the  expense  actually  has  some  di- 
rect relationship  to  or  association  with 
his  business. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  did  not  use 
that  word  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  is  the  word. 
I  have  said  over  and  over — and  I  repeat 
it  to  the  Senator  now — that  that  is  what 
we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield, 
but  I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  Senator 
that  in  Tennessee  there  is  an  expression 
among  cattlemen  with  respect  to  insects 
called  "nits."  Nits  get  on  the  cows,  and 
one  must  go  around  among  the  animals 
and  pick  the  nits  off.  ."It  is  called  "nit- 
picking." 

I  would  appreciate  if  the  Senator 
would  not  pick  up  one  or  two  phrases 
or  sentences  in  the  report  out  of  context 
and  would  instead  listen  to  what  we  are 
saying  we  are  trying  to  do.  What  we 
intend  to  do — and  what  we  want  to  do — 
is  to  eliminate  the  same  abuses  that  the 
Senator  is  talking  about.  He  has  said 
he  does  not  wish  to  destroy  the  right  of 
a  businessman  to  take  legitimate  bu.si- 
ness  deductions — even  entertainment — 
in  cases  in  which  the  businessman  can 
show  that  the  expenses  have  a  direct 
relationship  to  or  are  associated  with 
his  business.  That  is  exactly  what  we 
are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Has  the  Senator  ever 
heard  of  the  parable  of  the  man  who 
thought  he  saw  a  mountain  but  instead 
saw  a  gnat  in  his  eyebrow? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  have  heard  the 
parable. 

Mr.  GORE.  We  are  talking  about 
three  seemingly  iimocent  words.  They 
are  not  nits.  Those  words  are,  "or  as- 
sociated with."  That  is  what  the  Sen- 
ator seeks  to  add  to  the  bill.  He  has 
given  an  interpretation  of  what  those 
words  mean  in  his  report.  I  should  like 
to  read  to  the  Senator  how  definite  it  is. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  How  many  times 
has  the  Senator  read  that  statement  and 
put  it  into  the  Record  in  the  past  24 
hours? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wish  to  read  it  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Then  I  must  come 
back  and  read  the  second  paragraph 
below  it  and  knock  all  that  out.  So  we 
will  be  back  where  we  started  from.  The 
Senator  will  make  a  speech  in  a  minute. 
He  can  read  it  then,  and  we  will  read 
the  succeeding  paragraph. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  succeeding  para- 
graph does  not  eliminate  the  paragraph 
to  which  I  referred. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Language  appear- 
ing on  the  following  page  does. 

Mr.  GORE.     Oh.  no. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  has 
said  that  he  wishes  to  eliminate  abuses. 
We  do  eliminate  the  abuses.    We  do  not 


presume  that  every  businessman  is  a 
crook.  We  do  not  presume  that  every 
businessman  is  seeking  willfully  and 
intentionally  to  beat  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. We  believe  that  there  are 
legitimate  purposes  on  the  part  of  legiti- 
mate businessmen.  As  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  said,  we  have  as  sin- 
cere a  desire  to  eliminate  abuses  as  he 
does.  But  we  do  not  want  to  burn  down 
the  barn,  because  we  think  the  barn  is 
valuable. 

Mr.  GORE.  How  many  strawmen 
must  the  Senator  set  up?  How  many 
times  must  he  burn  the  barn  down?  Let 
us  talk  about  the  meanmg  of  the  three 
vi-ords — "or  associated  with."  That  is 
the  loophole  that  the  committee  amend- 
ment would  write  into  the  law — a  loop- 
hole that  would  permit  continued  ex- 
pense account  abuse  and  provide  a  tax 
deduction  for  it. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  is  the  Sena- 
tor's opinion.  We  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  the  question.  He  did 
not  obtain  support  for  his  position  in  the 
Finance  Committee.  I  doubt  if  he  will 
obtain  support  for  it  on  the  floor  of  the 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
compliment  the  Committee  on  Finance 
for  the  excellent  work  they  have  done  on 
this  section.  There  is  no  question  that 
there  are  abuses  in  this  field.  I  know 
that  there  have  been  abuses  over  the 
past,  and  no  doubt  they  have  increased 
over  the  past  few  years.  The  bill  that 
came  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  very  unrealistic,  in  that  it  strikes  out 
all  deductions.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  (Mr.  GoreI.  in  his 
enthusiasm,  would  amend  the  bill  with 
the  result  that  we  would  have  the  same 
language  in  the  Senate  bill. 

Let  us  face  the  fact  that  it  is  the  grad- 
uated income  tax,  more  than  anything 
else,  which  has  caused  these  abuses.  I 
can  remember  when  I  was  in  business — 
and  these  problems  no  doubt  have  mul- 
tiplied since  then — in  order  to  get  a  man 
to  take  a  higher  position  than  he  then 
held,  it  was  often  necessary  to  meet  his 
demands,  which  might  take  the  form  of 
an  automobile,  expense  free,  or  might 
include  membership  in  a  country  club, 
or  a  carte  blanche  expense  account  in 
restaurants  around  the  country.  Such 
a  man  would  not  be  interested  in  step- 
ping out  of  a  $20,000  a  year  job  into  a 
$30,000  a  year  job,  in  light  of  the  in- 
creased income  tax  that  he  would  have 
to  pay,  resulting  in  very  little  substan- 
tial increase  in  actual  income. 

So,  much  as  businessmen  disliked 
doing  these  things,  they  had  to  resort 
to  deductions  in  order  to  get  the  people 
they  wanted  and  needed. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  when  they  meet  next  year  on 
the  President's  proposal  to  change  the 
income  tax  laws,  that  the  graduated  in- 
come tax  might  be  one  item  they  could 
examine.  However,  in  the  meantime,  in 
order  that  business  might  continue  and 
not  be  hamstrung  by  the  restrictive  legis- 
lation which  the  House  has  suggested  and 
by  the  restrictive  tax  laws  which  are 
now  on  the  books,  the  Senate  would  be 
very  wise  to  adopt  the  provision  which 
the  Senator  from  Florida  has  so  ably 


outlined  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and 
allow  business  to  proceed,  even  though 
it  must  operate  under  present  tax  laws. 
I  again  compliment  the  committee  on 
the  fine  work  it  has  done.  I  recognize 
what  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  says, 
that  there  are  excessive  abuses  in  tins 
field.  I  have  decried  them  continuously. 
I  do  not  like  the  situation.  However, 
that  is  what  we  are  confronted  with.  I 
do  not  like  these  abuses,  but  there  they 

are. 

No  matter  how  tlie  language  is  writ- 
ten, some  businessmen  are  going  to  take 
advantage  of  loopholes  in  the  law.  It 
does  not  make  much  difference  how  the 
law  reads,  as  long  as  we  have  on  the 
books  the  graduated  income  tax,  these 
loopholes  will  be  taken  advantage  of— 
loopholes  through  which  people  will  be 
able  to  crawl. 

I  again  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Florida 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  so  that  I  may 
ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona? 

Mr,  SMATHERS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  from  Arizona 
has  said  that  the  House  bill  would  elimi- 
nate all  deductions  for  entertainment 
and  business  expenses. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  said  it  was  high- 
ly restrictive. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  used  the 
word  "all."  However,  to  clarify  the 
Record,  if  the  Senator  will  refer  to  page 
45  of  the  bill  and  turn  to  page  36  of  the 
report,  he  will  find  that  nine  specific  ex- 
ceptions are  made  to  the  general  rule  on 
disallowances.  He  will  find  that  in  both 
the  House  bill  and  in  the  Senate  bill 
deductions  are  possible  for  business 
meetings,  food  and  beverages  for  em- 
ployees, expenses  treated  as  compensa- 
tion. We  turn  now  to  page  46.  where 
we  find  reimbursed  expenses,  recrea- 
tional, et  cetera;  expenses  for  employees, 
and  so  forth.  I  shall  not  read  all  of 
them.  There  are  nine  exceptions  which 
are  contained  in  both  the  House  bill  and 
in  the  Senate  bill. 

It  is  not  about  those  legitimate  deduc- 
tions for  legitimate  business  purposes 
that  I  complain.  I  complain  about  the 
addition  of  these  three  little  words  "or 
associated  with"  in  the  Senate  bill,  and 
the  interpretation  and  the  legLslative  in- 
tent given  them  by  the  committee  report, 
which  opens  the  door  so  wide  as  to  in- 
vite abuse. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  Senator's  interpretation  of  those 
three  words.  I  do  agree  with  his  intent. 
I  wish  that  he  had  a  better  way  of 
getting  at  it.  I  do  not  agree  that  these 
three  words  are  a  door  opening,  as  he 
holds  them  to  be. 

Mr.  GORE.  Has  the  Senator  read  and 
studied  the  majority  report? 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  have  read  it  I 
cannot  say  that  I  have  studied  it.  I  have 
had  other  things  to  do. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  suggest  that  the  Sena- 
tor, before  he  reaches  a  conclusion,  study 
the  report.  It  is  the  report  which  pro- 
vides the  legislative  intent  and  thus  the 
legal  effect  and  meaning  of  these  three 
little  words. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  read  the 
report.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  That  is  a  matter  of 
debate.  I  am  in  perfect  agreement  with 
what  he  is  trying  to  do.  I  have  said  so 
repeatedly  in  the  years  gone  by  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  elimination  of  these  three 
words  will  do  what  he  hopes  will  be  done. 
I  am  in  sympathy  with  what  the  Sena- 
tor is  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  is  not  in 
sympathy  with  what  I  am  trying  to  do  if 
he  holds  that  view. 

Mr  GOLDWATER  The  Senator  can 
interpret  my  words  in  any  way  he  wishes. 
I  disagree  with  his  interpretation  I 
repeat  that  I  am  in  sympathy  with  what 
he  is  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
for  his  comment.  Rather  than  that  these 
three  little  words  are  opening  the  door. 
we  must  remember  that  according  to  the 
staff  estimate  the.se  three  little  words,  in 
addition  to  what  else  we  have  done,  will 
bring  $85  million  additional  into  the 
Treasury.  I  do  not  sec  how  we  can  say 
it  is  a  bigger  loophole,  when  we  are  col- 
lecting more  money. 
I  yield  the  floor 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  have  yielded  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  acreeing,  en  bloc,  to  the 
amendments  on  page  41,  line  18,  on 
page  42.  line  4  and  line  7. 

Mr.  GORE  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  about  to  vote  upon  an  extremely 
important  i.ssue 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  will  suspend 
until  the  Senate  is  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senate  is  about  to 
vote  upon  an  extremely  important  issue. 
Let  no  one  mistake  the  clarity  of  the 
issue.  The  situation  presented  is  one 
which  has  an  interesting  history*.  The 
widespread  abuse  of  expen.se  accounts 
has  developed  over  a  period  of  years. 
Many  of  these  abuses  have  been  con- 
tested in  the  courts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BUSH.  What  is  the  question  be- 
fore the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing,  en  bloc,  to  the 
committee  amendments  on  page  41,  line 
18,  and  on  page  42,  lines  4  and  7. 

Mr.  GORE.  Many  of  the  expense  ac- 
count abuses  have  been  contested  by  the 
Government  in  the  courts,  but  in  many 
of  these  instances  the  Government  has 
lost  the  cases  under  present  law.  The 
abuses  have  become  so  widespread  that 


in  a  state  of  the  Union  message,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  called 
attention  to  the  abuses  in  dramatic 
language. 

The  President: 

The  slogan  "It's  deductible."  should  pass 
from  our  scene. 

The  President  further  said : 

Deductions  are  obtained  by  disguising  per- 
sonal expenses  as  business  outlays. 

I  shall  not  quote  the  President's  mes- 
sage further.  I  quote  it  to  this  extent 
only  to  illustrate  that  this  pattern  of 
abuse,  this  pattern  of  tax  avoidance,  this 
pattern  of  disguising  personal  expenses 
as  business  outlays,  reached  such  pro- 
portions as  to  be  treated  in  a  state  of  the 
Union  message  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Then  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
testiHed  before  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress and  submitted  scores  of  examples 
of  unconscionable  abuses.  He  recom- 
mended measures  to  stop  such  abuses, 
which  the  President  said  affected  the 
country's  sense  of  fairne.ss.  I  quote  one 
more  sentence  from  the  Presidents  mes- 
sage: 

This  is  a  matter  of  national  concern. 
affecting  not  only  our  public  revenues,  our 
sense  of  fairness,  and  our  respect  for  the  tax 
system,  but  our  moral  and  bu:>iness  practices, 
as  well. 

What  has  been  the  response  of  Con- 
gress, the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  is  supposed  to  speak  the 
voice  of  the  people?  The  action  has  been 
slow.  But  finally  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  a  bill,  not  dealing  with 
tliis  problem  as  vigorously  and  effectively 
as  the  President  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment had  requested  and  recom- 
mended; but  the  bill  of  the  House  and 
the  House  report  on  the  bill  are  fairly 
good.  The  House  bill  does  not  end  all 
the  abuses  I  have  cited.  The  House 
bill  specifically  provides  nine  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule,  and  expenditures  in 
accordance  with  those  exceptions,  which 
can  be  found  on  page  45  of  the  bill,  are 
deductible  under  either  the  House  bill  or 
the  Senate  committee  bill. 

The  House  report  undertook  to  spell 
out  its  legislative  intent  clearly  and 
specifically  to  prevent  loopholes  for 
avoidance.  As  I  have  said,  I  do  not 
think — and  it  is  not  only  my  opinion — 
that  the  House  bill  dealt  with  this  sub- 
ject with  suflBcient  vigor  and  effective- 
ness. That  is  my  opinion  not  only  of 
the  terms  of  the  bill,  but  of  the  terms  of 
the  report,  as  well.  But  that  question 
is  not  now  before  us.  Later  it  may  be 
that  an  amendment  will  be  offered  to 
substitute  for  the  House  action  the 
recommendation  of  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  But  that 
is  not  before  the  Senate  now. 

What  is  before  the  Senate?  It  is  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  accompanied  by  a  report  of  the 
committee  specifying  the  interpretation 
and  the  legislative  intent  of  that  amend- 
ment. It  is  that  amendment  and  that 
report  which  are  the  subject  at  issue  at 
the  moment.  What  is  the  amendment? 
It  is  to  add  the  words  "or  associated 
with."    What  is  the  legal  effect  of  those 


wards,  and  why  did  the  committee  ap- 
prove the  amendment?  Why  is  it  sug- 
gested and  offered  to  the  Senate?  For- 
tunately, we  need  not  rely  upon  anyone's 
imagination,  anj'one  either  for  or  against 
the  amendment,  because  the  committee 
has  submitted  a  report  which  tells  us  the 
meaning  of  these  innocent-sounding 
little  words 

If  Senators  will  read  briefly  with  me, 
I  shall  set  forth  the  meaning.  I  turn  to 
page  24  of  the  committee  report,  under 
the  heading ; 

IV  Disallowance  of  Certain  Entertain- 
ment. Etc.,  Expenses. 

I  shall  not  read  the  prefatory  para- 
graphs but  come  instead  to  the  last  para- 
graph on  page  25.  where  we  really  begin 
to  find  in  the  committee  report  the  in- 
terpretation of  this  language: 

Your  committee's  bill  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree retains  the  basic  structure  of  the  House 
bill. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  the  lan- 
guage on  the  bottom  of  page  25  of  the 
committee  report,  which  is: 

"i'our  committee's  bUl  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree retains  the  basic  structure  of  the  House 
bill 

I  shall  not  interrogate  the  chairman: 
I  appreciate  his  attention.  But  notice 
that  the  language  does  not  say  that  the 
committee's  bill  retains  the  meaning  and 
effect  of  the  House  bill:  it  "retains  the 
basic  structure  of  the  House  bi'.l." 

What  is  the  structure  of  a  bill''  I  read 
further: 

However,  the  effect  of  the  principal  pro- 
vision (the  disallowing  of  a  deduction  for 
ce.-iain  entertainment  expenses)  has  been 
m'Xiifled 

Why  did  the  committ-ee  modify  it?  We 
are  told  m  the  report.  Senators  can  read 
why.  A  copy  of  the  report  is  on  every 
Senator's  desk.  There  can  be  no  mis- 
understanding of  the  issue  upon  which 
we  are  about  to  vote.  What  is  the  pur- 
po.se  of  the  three  words?    I  read : 

T  '  permit  the  deduction  of  expenses  for 
goodwill  where  a  close  association  is  estab- 
lished between  the  expense  and  the  active 
conduct  of  a  trade  or  business. 

Mr.  President,  a  little  later  I  shall 
illustrate  how  the  definition  of  those 
terms  reflects  an  interesting  meaning 
and  an  untoward  meaning  and  effect. 

Now  I  read — and  I  ask  Senators  to 
follow  my  reading — from  page  26.  be- 
ginning at  the  top  of  the  page; 

The  rei>ort  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  made  it  clear  that  the  House  bin  was 
not  designed  to  disallow  completely  deduc- 
tions for  entertainment,  amusement,  or  rec- 
reation expenses,  but  rather  it  was  intended 
to  eliminate  abuses. 

That  is  correct,  and  I  think  that  is 
what  the  Senate  should  try  to  do. 

I  read  further: 

Under  the  general  rule,  no  deduction 
would  be  allowed  for  any  such  expenses  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  such  expenses  are 
directly  related  to  the  active  conduct  of  a 
trade  or  business. 

Why  should  they  be  deductible  unless 
they  are  in  fact  directly  related  to  the 
active  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business? 
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I  read  further: 

De^ite  the  cleax  Umguage  of  the  House 
bill  and  the  »tated  Intent  at  the  provteion, 
considerable  uncertainty  and  confusion  as 
to  the  actual  effect  of  the  House  draft  has 
been  created  t»y  the  interpretation  given 
this  language  In  the  House  committee  re- 
port. It  In  effect  tnterprets  the  propoeed 
statutory  language  to  disallow  a  deduction 
for  any  expense  for  entertainment,  amuse- 
ment, or  recreation  unless  the  expense  is 
described  in  one  of  a  series  of  specific  excep- 
tions to  the  genersd  rule. 

Those  specific  exceptions  are  liberal 
and  generous.  Senators  will  find  them 
on  page  26  of  the  report  or  on  page  45 
of  the  bill— nine  of  them.  But  appar- 
ently those  who  prepared  this  majority 
report  were  not  satisfied  with  that. 

I  read  further: 

Where  the  expense  Is  covered  by  an  excep- 
tion, the  rules  of  existing  law  would  con- 
tinue to  govern  the  deductibility  of  the  ex- 
pense. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  wrong  with 
that?  Nothing  that  has  been  set  forth 
in  the  paragraph  I  have  read  about  the 
House  report  describes  anything  harsh. 
Indeed,  it  describes  a  situation  which  I 
think  permits  liberal  deductibility — more 
liberal  than  I  think  is  justified.  Nine 
specific  exceptions  are  set  out,  and  then 
there  is  the  general  rule. 

But  listen  to  the  next  paragraph  of 
the  majority  report: 

To  eliminate  the  harshness — 

Mr.  President,  what  harshness?  Vrliat 
harshness  has  been  described  in  the 
House  committee  report? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  state  the  page 
from  which  he  is  reading? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  reading  from  page 
26  of  the  report.  I  had  completed  read- 
ing the  first  paragraph,  which  describes 
the  report  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee:  and  I  had  just  begun  to  read 
the  second  paragraph,  which  I  shall  now 
read: 

To  eliminate  the  harshness  resulting  from 
the  House  report,  amendment  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  House  blU  Is  necessary.  De- 
spite amendment  of  the  House  bill  your  com- 
mittee has  made  certain  that  entertainment 
expense  abuses  are  eliminated. 

But  it  does  not  state  how  that  would 
be  done;  it  does  not  give  a  definition  of 
an  abuse. 

I  continue  to  read : 

By  your  committee's  amendment  an  alter- 
native rule  is  added  to  the  House  bill — 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  begin  to  get  to 
the  point.  Not  being  satisfied  with  the 
generosity  of  the  report  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  this 
amendment  is  offered  in  an  attempt  to 
alleviate  what  is  alleged  to  be  harshness; 
therefore  an  alternative  is  provided: 

By  your  committee's  amendment  an  alter- 
n.itive  rule  is  added  to  the  House  bill  under 
which  expenses  f  )r  entertainment,  amuse- 
ment, or  recreation  (with  respect  to  both 
activities  and  facilities)  also  will  be  deducti- 
ble to  the  extent  that  such  expenses  are 
associated  with  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade 
or  business. 

Mr.  President,  here  are  the  words  "as- 
sociated with,"  and  these  words  are  not 
difficult  for  the  American  people  to  un- 
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derstand.  This  is  a  simple  issue.  It  is 
an  issue  between  right  and  wrong.  This 
is  an  issue  about  which  much  will  be 
heard  in  the  future. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  words 
"associated  with"?  The  report  states 
that— 

Expenses  for  entertainment,  amusement. 
or  recreation  (with  respect  to  both  activi- 
ties and  facilities)  also  will  be  deductible 
to  the  extent  that  such  expenses  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
business.  This  new  language  wUl  permit 
deduction  of  expenses  for  entertainment, 
amusement,  or  recreation  incurred  for  the 
creation  or  maintenance  of  business  good- 
will without  regard  to  whether  a  particular 
exception  applies. 

What  is  goodwill.  Mr.  President? 
How  definite  is  that?  What  kind  of 
goodwill?  With  whom?  Where?  How? 
Of  what  nature'^     But,   the  committee 

report  states  : 

This  new  Uinguage — 

What  new  language  is  referred  to? 
The  three  little  words  "or  associated 
with."  What  does  the  new  language 
mean?     We  are  told  here: 

This  new  language  will  permit  deduction 
of  e.xpenses  for  entertainment,  amusement, 
or  recreation — 

What  kind  of  recreation?  Athletic? 
Intellectual?  Travel?  Therapeutics? 
No  definition  is  given. 

What  kind  of  amusement?  What 
kind  of  entertainment?  But  if  there  is 
an  expense  for  any  of  this  purpose,  how- 
ever indefinite,  it  is  deductible,  if  you 
please,  Mr.  President,  if  it  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  goodwill — whatever 
that  is. 

I  continue  to  quote : 

without  regard  to  whether  a  particular  ex- 
ception applies.  However,  this  new  lan- 
guage will  apply  only  !f  th?  taxpayer  demon- 
strates a  clear  business  purijose  and  shows 
a  reasonable  expectation — 

What  is  expectation?     What  is  a  rea- 
sonable expectation?     A  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  what? 
of  deriving  some  income — 

How  much?  Where?  In  what  man- 
ner? Under  what  conditions?  When? 
Some  income. 

I  continue  to  quot«: 

or  other  benefit — 

What  kind'  Social?  Financial? 
Political?  Healthful?  Cultural?  Matri- 
monial?    What  benefit?     Other  benefit. 

to  his  business  as  a  result  of  the  expenditure. 

Mr.  President,  listen  to  the  following 
sentence,  wliich  refers  to  this  rigid  re- 
quirement, this  language  that  is  offered 
to  relieve  the  alleged  harshness. 

What  is  the  next  sentence? 

If  he  meets  this  test — 

Test?     Test, 
the  expenditure  vrlll  be  considered  to  be — 

What? 
associated  with — 

"Associated  with" — that  is  the  amend- 
ment.    That  is  what  is  pending. 

And  If  a  taxpayer,  according  to  this  re- 
port, makes  an  expenditure  for  enter - 
tairunent,    recreation,    or    amusement, 


with  respect  to  either  activities  or  facil- 
ities, to  miiintain  goodwill,  from  which 
he  has  some  reasonable  expectation,  at 
some  time,  somewhere,  somehow,  of  re- 
ceiving some  income,  in  some  amount, 
in  some  manner,  of  some  quality,  or 
some  other  benefit — whatever  that  is — 
then  it  is  considered  to  be  "associated 
with"  his  trade  or  busines.s. 

Yet  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
is  asked  to  vote  to  approve  this  amend- 
ment with  this  interpretation  on  every 
Senator's  desk.  Ah.  Mr.  President,  I 
may  be  endowed  with  more  than  an  or- 
dinary share  of  self -confidence.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  I  am  confident  that  if 
99  of  my  colleagues  would  give  me  Uieir 
attention  for  20  minutes.  thi.s  amendment 
would  not  be  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  my  privilege  to 
reach  very  many  of  my  colleagues  by 
speech,  but  the  issue  is  joined.  I  have 
stated  it  clearly.  The  Senate  is  not  re- 
quired to  rely  upon  my  interpretation 
of  the  words  "associated  with."  I  have 
just  read  what  the  commillce  report  says 
they  mean. 

The  amendment  would  open  the  gate 
wide.  It  would  provide  for  a  continua- 
tion of  the  pattern  of  abuse  of  expense 
accounts  and  tax  avoidance. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
subvert  the  effort  for  tax  reform  to  elim- 
inate this  pattern  of  abu.^c,  avoidance. 
evasion,  and  concealment  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  thought 
of  such  proportions  as  to  ask.  in  a  state 
of  the  Union  message,  that  the  Congress 
take  forthright  action  to  eliminate  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  wish  to  detain 
the  Senate  further.  I  have  stated  the 
issue. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  Before  yielding.  I  wish  to 
correct  one  statement  that  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  SMATHEESi.  made. 
He  said  that  this  amendment  would  in- 
crease revenue.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
these  three  little  words  are  e.stimatcd  by 
the  Treasury  to  reduce  revenue  to  the 
Government,  as  compared  with  the 
House  bill,  by  at  lea.st  $40  million  a  year. 
Mind  you,  Mr.  President,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  estimated  that  if  those 
abuses  were  completely  eliminated,  the 
revenue  to  the  Government  would  be  in- 
creased by  $250  million. 

I  yield  to  my  senior  colleague  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  wish  to  ask  my 
colleague,  who  has  given  this  problem 
much  study,  a  question  about  it.  I  know 
the  consideration  he  has  given  to  it. 

I  had  understood  that  in  the  state  of 
the  Union  message  and  in  other  mes- 
sages the  President  expressed  his  feel- 
ing that  the  expense  account  loophole 
was  one  of  the  big  gaps  which  ought  to 
be  closed,  at  lea.'^t  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  that  it  was  being  abused.  Does 
the  Senator  feel  that  the  three  words  in- 
volved, instead  of  closing  the  loophole, 
would  open  the  gap  wider  so  that  there 
would  be  more  abuse  than  before,  or  at 
least  so  that  there  might  be  more? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  cannot  say  that  the 
three  words  would  open  the  gap  wider 
than  the  present  law.    Even  with   the 
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words  in  the  bill,  the  bill  would  provide 
one  test  with  respect  to  facilities  which 
would  be  of  some  help.  Overall,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  wTiting  of  the  amendment 
into  law.  along  with  the  interpretation 
which  accompanies  it.  would  make  the 
situation  worse  than  present  law.  be- 
cause it  would  give  legislative  endorse- 
ment to  and  would  constitute  legislative 
condonement  of  widespread  abuse,  the 
scandalous  avoidance  of  taxes. 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Did  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  President,  through 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  has  op- 
posed the  inclusion  of  these  three  words, 
generally  on  the  grounds  the  Senator 
has  so  forcefully  set  forth  in  the  Senate 
today? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  read  into  the  Rec- 
ord the  message  of  President  Kennedy 
There  is  on  the  desk  of  each  Senator  a 
statement  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

I  do  not  have  a  statement  by  either 
with  respect  to  the  three  words  "or  as- 
.sociated  with."  becau.se  those  have  re- 
cently been  reported  and  recommended 
as  an  amendment  by  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  Certainly  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  would  be  180 
contrary  to  the  recommendation  by  the 
President  and  the  Secretai-y  of  the 
Treasurv. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  I  think  my  col- 
league is  to  be  commended  for  pointing 
out  the  fiu-ther  loophole  the  three  words 
would  make  in  the  tax  bill,  which  has  a 
purpose  of  closing  gaps  and  also  tncrea.s- 
ing  revenue  to  our  Nation.  I  commend 
the  Senator  I  shall  certainly  vote 
against  the  inclusion  of  the  words. 

Mr.  GORE.     I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield' 

Mr   GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  commend  the  able 
Senator.  I  have  listened  to  his  speech 
today.  I  have  read  his  remarks  on  this 
subject.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question 
or  two,  if  he  will  r>ermit  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Tlie  puipose  of  the 
President's  message,  as  I  understand  it. 
and  of  the  action  taken  by  the  other 
body,  is  to  strengthen  existing  law  with 
reference  to  the  subject  matter  of  the 
Senator's  remarks. 

Mr.  GORE.  Without  which,  the 
Piesident  advised  the  Congress,  the 
abu.ses  could  not  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  further  understand 
that  the  abuses  in  a  sense  arose  out  of 
court  interpretations.  It  is  not  that  the 
court  is  in  favor  of  the  abuses,  but  the 
abuses  occur  because  of  the  looseness  of 
existing  law. 

I  read  to  the  Senator  a  portion  of  sec- 
tion 162  of  the  1954  Code. 

There  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  all 
the  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  paid  or 
Incurred  during  the  taxable  year  in  carrying 
on  any  trade  or  business. 

That  is  the  wording  of  the  law.  The 
court  decisions  interpreting  that  word- 
ing have  made  it  nearly  impossible  for 
the  Treasury  Department  to  draft  ap- 
propriate legislation  to  tighten  up  on 
what  some  of  us  believe  to  be  loopholes, 
inequitable  and  unconscionable  and  not 
satisfactory  to  the  American  public. 


The  President  has  sixiken.  The  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  has  spoken  in  the  en- 
deavor to  change  the  basic  law.  As  I 
understand  the  remarks  by  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee,  what  he  seeks  to 
do  is  do  no  less  than  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives did  when  it  passed  the  tax 
bill  some  time  ago. 

Mr  GORE.  I  seek  to  defeat  an 
amendment  which  would  wreck  the 
House  bill. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  That  was  my  under- 
standing The  House  bill  really  would 
tighten  up  the  law? 

Mr.  GORE.  To  a  commendable  de- 
gree. Not  as  much  as  I  would  prefer,  but 
to  commendable  degree. 

Mr  CARROLL.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  if  we  accept  the  committee 
amendment,  in  a  sense  it  would  pull  the 
rug  out  from  under  that  which  the  House 
has  done? 

Mr.  GORE.  It  would  wreck  the  bill  so 
far  as  correcting  expense  account  abuses 
is  concerned 

Mr  CARROLL.  I  intend  to  support 
the  position  taken  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  I  am  confident  other 
Members  of  this  t>ody  who  understand 
the  issue  will  do  the  same.  I  join  the 
Senator  in  saying  that  if  all  Senators 
have  a  clear  comprehension  of  this  issue, 
they  will  want  to  go  on  record  as  trying 
to  stop  what  I  consider  to  be  abuses  as 
a  result  of  enormous  loopholes  in  the  tax 
law.  which  give  great  benefit  and,  as  I 
was  going  to  say.  comfort  to  people  who 
would  have  no  right  to  these  sorts  of 
deductions  under  a  fair  and  equitable 
tax  code 

Mr.  GORE.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield"' 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  position  taken  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  the  state  of  the 
Union  message  was  for  the  eUmination 
of  the  deduction  for  entertainment  ex- 
penses and  club  dues? 

Mr.  GORE.  Completely.  That  is  not 
the  question  now  before  the  Senate, 
though  I  would  like  to  see  it  done. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  understand  that. 

Is  it  not  true,  therefore,  that  it  is  per- 
fectly obvious  the  administration  posi- 
tion, as  described  by  the  President  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message,  is  in  sup- 
port of  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  in  opposition  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  committee  amendment  would  open 
up  this  abuse  which  the  President  so 
clearly  described  in  his  message? 

Mr.  GORE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  it  is  very  hard 
for  anyone  by  any  logic  to  conclude  any- 
thing other  than  that  the  position  of  the 
administration  is  in  support  of  the  posi- 
tion so  ably,  eloquently,  and  brilliantly 
taken  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Well,  I  concur  in  the  Sen- 
ators  reference  to  the  administration's 
position.  I  must  demur  from  concurring 
in  the  Senator's  generous  remarks  with 
respect  to  me. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 


Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  to  the  pending  bill 
and  ask  that  it  may  be  printed  and  lie 
on  the  table,  I  shall  speak  with  respect 
to  it  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


JAILING  OF  MINISTERS  IN 
ALBANY,  GA. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
anxious  to  allow  the  Senate  to  vote,  and 
I  shall  not  detain  the  Senate,  but  I  have 
something  on  my  mind  which  concerns 
me  and  which  I  think  ought  to  concern 
the  country  very  much.  It  is  the  report 
which  appears  in  this  morning's  press, 
which  is  of  course  verified,  that  75  min- 
isters of  religion  have  been  jailed  in 
Albany.  Ga.  Fourteen  pastors.  Mr 
President,  are  religious  leaders  from  my 
own  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  President  where  are  we  living^  I 
think  that  is  the  question  which  all 
Americans  must  answer.  Where  are  we 
living? 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  building  a  street 
or  a  road,  or  of  putting  in  a  sewer,  which 
are  local  matters.  We  all  understand 
that 

This  IS  a  matter  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  freedom  of  any 
American  citizen  to  go  into  any  town  or 
city  m  the  United  States  and  to  get  the 
benefit  of  protection  there  as  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  That  is  what  this 
"United  States  "  is  all  about. 

If  we  are  outsiders  in  Albany.  Ga..  then 
everyone  in  Albany,  Ga.,  is  an  outsider 
in  New  York  City,  Chicago,  and  Los 
Angeles.  That  may  be  very  uncom- 
fortable. We  could  dismember  our  coun- 
trj'  upon  that  theory.  Yet  that  is  the 
theory  on  which  the  United  States 
apparently,  without  enough  of  a  vocal 
protest  to  make  itself  heard  in  Albany, 
Ga.  is  allowed  to  operate. 

The  situation  has  become  intolerable 
and  beyond  anyone's  endurance  when  75 
ministers  of  rehgion  are  arrested  on  a 
new  theory  of  defeating  the  effort  to 
break  segregation  in  Albany,  Ga  , 
through  mass  arrests,  which  is  yet  to  be 
passed  upon  by  the  courts.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question  that  it  ought 
to  be  enjoined  as  running  counter  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Sutes:  none- 
theless, it  is  one  thing  to  be  in  court  and 
another  thing  to  have  the  Nation  express 
its  conscience.  That  is  what  is  needed 
now. 

There  could  be  no  more  eloquent 
speech  of  protest  against  this  un-Amer- 
ican and  inhuman  performance  than  a 
news  report  of  the  bare  facts.  I  beg  the 
Senate's  indulgence  while  I  read  from 
the  New  York  Times,  a  very  reUable 
newspaper,  merely  the  bare  facts,  noth- 
ing else,  not  embellished  in  any  way: 

Chief  of  Police  Laurie  Prltchett  charged  the 
demonstrators  with  congregating  on  the  side- 
walk, disorderly  conduct,  and  falling  to  obey 
his  commands  to  disperse.  They  were  held 
In  lieu  of  »200  cash  bonds  each  and  Jailed 
here  and  in  nearby  Leesburg. 

The  story  continues: 
This  afternoon — 
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Which  was  yestCTday.  the  2Sth — 
tliey — 

Meaning  these  clergymen  and  lay  re- 
ligious leaders — 

marched  by  twcm  to  the  city  hall,  where 
Chief  Pritchett  and  20  paUX)lmen  were  wait- 
ing. 

The  demonstrators  stood  for  a  while  In  si- 
lence. One  policeman  remarked  to  another, 
"Is  everybody  bashful?  Ain't  nobody  gonna' 
say  nothing?" 

Then  the  Reverend  Norman  C  Eddy  of 
East  Harlem  Protestant  Parish  in  New  York 
asked  the  Bererend  John  W.  P.  Collier  of 
Israel  Memorial  AMX.  Church  In  Newaik, 
N.J..  to  read  from  the  Scripture*. 

"WHATSOimBB    A    MAN    SCWXTH" 

Mr.  Collier  chose  from  the  Sixth  Chapter 
erf  GalaUans:  "For  whatsoever  a  man  ooweth, 
that  he  shall  also  reap." 

As  he  finished.  Chief  Prltchett  stepped  for- 
ward and  said,  "All  right,  Reverends,  what's 
your  purpose''" 

After  he  had  repeated  ".he  question  sev- 
eral times,  Mr  Eddy  replied,  "our  purpose  is 
to  offer  our  prayers  to  God." 

The  chief  then  urged  them  to  return  home 
"in  the  name  oi  decency." 

Mr.  President,  is  that  ironic — in  the 
name  of  decency,  to  stop  appearing. 
The  article  continues: 

Rabbi  EUchard  Israel  of  the  HiUel  Founda- 
tion at  Yale  University  then  stepj>€d  for- 
ward and  read  the  114th  Psalm  from  "Pray- 
ers for  Special  Occasions." 

He  completed  the  psalm.     Chief  Prlchett 
moved  forward  and  said,  "Again.  I'm  asking 
3rou  to  disperse.     This  Is  the  last  and  only 
time  that  this  command  will  be  given." 
_       The  group  stood  fast. 

"All  right."  said  the  chief,  "put  them  in 
JaU." 

The  demonstrators  were  herded  Into  a  side 
door  of  the  building  In  twos  and  threes  and 
relieved  of  their  Bibles  and  other  posses- 
sions. 

The  story  goes  on — 

After  most  of  those  arrested  had  been 
booked,  a  policeman  emerged  from  the  jail 
wearing  a  false  beard  and  a  BkuUcap  that  be- 
longed to  Rabbi  Israel,  and  paraded  through 
the  first  floor  offices  of  the  city  hall. 

Mr.  President,  consider  such  a  shame- 
ful performance  in  any  city  or  town 
in  the  United  States  of  America  as  the 
one  I  have  read.  I  ask  all  Senators  who 
expressed  such  high  indignation  against 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  on  prayer 
in  the  public  schools  to  consult  their 
conscience  on  that  one.  Where  are  their 
voices  now?  Are  they  aroused  over  the 
fact  that  ministers  of  religion  are 
treated  like  common  criminals?  Why? 
Because  they  dared  to  stand  upon  a 
street,  pray,  and  invoke  the  blessing  of 
the  Deity  so  that,  in  their  view,  even  if 
they  are  wrong,  American  citizens  may 
have  their  fundamental  rights. 

As  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  and 
a  representative  of  17  million  people.  I 
say  that  such  a  situation  is  absolutely 
outrageou.s  and  disgusting.  If  our  Oov- 
ernmont  does  not  assert  Its  majesty  to 
put  a  atop  to  things  like  that,  vury  seri- 
ous doubt  will  be  raised  as  to  the  efTec- 
tlvenesa  and  power  of  the  National  Oov- 
ernmrtU  to  protect  the  rlchta  of  cltlnens 
,  undpr  the  Constitution  of  the  Unltod 
Stato.n  ftnywhei'o  In  our  country, 

Mr  President,  the  deacrlptlon  sounds 
to  mc  like  that  of  a  whisky  rebellion. 
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That  is  how  serious  I  think  it  is.  As 
the  story  points  out,  it  is  becoming  so 
shameful  as  to  be  intolerable  in  the  eyes 
of  all  the  people  of  our  country.  In- 
deed. I  can  hardly  understand  how  the 
Governor  of  Georgia  and  the  local  au- 
thorities can  themselves  eiidure  Uiat 
kind  of  performance. 

Mr.  President,  endemic  in  it.  and  at 
the  bottom  of  it,  is  the  fact  that  the 
Congress  has  never  given  the  necessary 
power  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  to  start  suit  in  any  of 
those  cases.  He  is  sitting  around  iti 
court  waiting  to  file  briefs  amicus  curiae, 
not  knowing  whether  the  court  will  or 
will  not  allow  him  to  do  so.  since  he 
has  no  authority  and  no  power,  appar- 
ently, to  go  into  court  himself  and  even 
start  a  suit  in  a  Federal  court  in  order 
to  deal  with  a  situation  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  rnakinc:  the  United  States  not 
only  look  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  but  look  unjust  and  apparently 
unable  to  protect  the  very  basic  and 
fundaniental  rights  of  its  own  citizens — 
in  this  case  ministers  of  religion — who 
are  doing  what?  Seeking  to  pray  upon 
a  public  street. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  m 
most  cities  of  our  country  prayer  would 
be  encouraged.  There  are  prayer  meet- 
ings in  many  cities.  An  effort  is  made 
to  use  the  streets  exactly  for  that  pur- 
pose— to  encourage  the  practice  of  rr- 
Ugion  among  the  population.  In  Albany. 
Ga.,  people  are  being  jailed  because  they 
have  the  tementy  to  do  it,  though  they 
are  ministers  of  religion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  do  not  have 
to  embellish  the  situation.  We  only  need 
to  read  the  report.  That  is  more  than 
adequate  to  demonstrate  a  situation 
which,  in  my  view,  is  becoming  intol- 
erable in  the  eyes  of  the  country  and 
under  our  Constitution. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
entered  the  Chamber.  I  did  not  hear  all 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  However,  I  did  hear  his  conclud- 
ing remarks.  I  assume  that  he  was  en- 
Eraged  in  one  of  his  typical  political 
forays  into  the  State  of  Georgia  from  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Someone  told  me  that  in  this  morn- 
ing's issue  of  the  New  York  Times  there 
was  an  announcement  that  some  Negro 
assemblywoman  in  New  York  who  had 
been  a  Democrat,  abandoned  that  party 
and  organized  headquarters  for  the 
Senator  from  New  York  in  his  bid  for  re- 
election I  am  sure  there  is  no  connec- 
tion whatever  between  that  announce- 
ment and  the  position  of  the  Senator 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  notice  that 
he  becomes  more  and  more  veh'^mcnt  as 
we  approach  November  in  his  denuncia- 
tion of  a  situation  about  which  he  knows 
nothing  and  carts  only  for  the  political 
mllciage  that  might  be  involved. 

It  is  very  easy  to  denounce  people  in 
another  section  of  our  counlrv     No  one 
more  deeply  vesretfl  or  ha.s  .sufTereil  more 
anguish    fiom    the   unfortunnte    ev«'nla 
that  are  occurrinK  In  Albany,  (in.  ti;un 
have    the    people    of    that    ootunmnitN 
There  is  not  n  better  cltv  (u  n  IukIh  ; 
claM  of  cltlwnry  to  br  found  iinvwhn 
m  the  United  Stnie.v  Ih.nn  m  the  liti 
city  of  Albnny.  Qa.     It  l«  one  to'.vn  ... 


which  there  was  never  the  slightest  re- 
striction on  the  right  of  colored  citizens 
to  go  to  the  polls  to  vote.  It  is  one  town 
in  which  colored  citizens  have  operated 
businesses  and  accumulated  money. 
Considering  some  of  the  other  cities  in 
which  such  a  campaign  might  have  been 
launched  to  force  the  policemen  of  the 
city  to  take  action,  I  cannot  understand 
why  Albany,  Ga.,  was  selected.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  understand  that.  But 
it  was.  The  people  there  are  confronted 
with  this  fact  and  with  a  very  serious 
condition. 

When  the  President  of  the  United 
States  made  his  remarks  concerning: 
Albany  at  his  press  conference.  I  said 
that  it  was  unfortunate  that  he  had 
undertaken  to  intervene  in  the  situation 
there,  because  such  intervention  would 
cause  many  publicity  seekers  and  sensa- 
tionalists all  over  the  United  States  to 
mo\c  into  .Mbany 

I  do  not  say  that  every  one  of  the 
latest  adventurers,  or  even  most  of  them, 
are  from  New  York.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  members  of  the  club 
that  has  been  orranized  by  Uie  Negro 
assemblywoman  for  the  political  benefit 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  or  not.  I 
as.sunie  that  perhaps  most  of  them  are. 
But  I  do  not  say  that  every  one  of  them, 
without  exception,  would  fall  into  that 
category.  Most  all  of  them  are  the  type 
of  people  who  have  experienced  frustra- 
tions of  one  kind  or  another,  who  have 
never  seen  their  names  m  the  press  ex- 
cept to  read  that  the  Reverend  Joe  Doaks 
married  this  couple  or  the  Reverend  Joe 
Doaks  conducted  the  last  exercise  at  the 
cemetery. 

They  went  to  Albany,  Ga..  and  vio- 
lated the  ordinances  of  that  city.  If 
they  had  done  it.  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, in  New  York  City,  they 
would  have  been  arrested.  The  chief  of 
police  a.sked  them  four  times  to  move 
and  stop  blocking  traffic.  They  did  not 
do  so. 

The  amazing  thing  to  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  when  we  approach  election 
time,  those  who  have  shouted  from  the 
housetops  that  these  disputes  should  be 
settled  in  the  courts  and  left  to  the 
courts  for  decision,  now  take  a  different 
attitude,  and  now  say  that  any  means 
justifies  the  end.  and  that  they  will  vio- 
late any  and  all  laws  with  winch  they 
do  not  agree. 

These  people  were  asked  four  times  to 
stop  blocking  traffic  and  to  move  on. 
They  refused  to  do  .so.  They  came  there 
to  be  arrested,  and  they  were  arrested. 
From  what  I  know  of  the  incident  I  say 
Uiey  should  have  been  arrested.  Ac- 
cording to  pres.s  report.s,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  sent  n  telegram  to 
Albany  saying'  that  he  would  bo  very 
glad  to  go  down  there. 

1  can  understand  hi*  position  I  can 
tell  the  Senator  that  if  he  does  vo  to 
Albiinv.  C}i»  lie  will  be  ,snfe  He  wi!!  be 
able  to  wulk  on  the  »lreet.s  of  Umt  <ii\, 
In  any  ajcunn  of  it,  m  the  Ua.vtime  (u 
at  nlHht,  without  »n,v  fewr  uf  violonce 
brii^;  rominilled  upon  \us  prriinn. 

I  (iiire  .-^ay  the  dlsUnBuUhiHl  Hrnatnr 
fi.ifu  N(  w  Yetk  would  not  dare  to  ven- 
■;  .  iito  Crnlral  Park  In  New  York  City 
■t.U'i    m;dnii!ht  unless  he  had   a  lar^io 
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police  escort  with  him.  He  would  not 
dare  go  on  West  94th  Street  in  New 
York  City  after  nightfall  unless  he  had 
a  large  police  escort  to  protect  him. 

I  feel  that  I  owe  some  obligation  to 
say  a  word  in  behalf  of  the  honest,  God- 
fearirxg  people  who  have  been  generous 
to  me  In  times  past,  and  who  are  the 
peers  of  any  people  represented  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  or  by  any  other 
Member  of  the  Senate. 

About  a  week  ago  I  saw  a  picture  in  a 
New  York  newspaper  showing  five  or  six 
policemen,  wearing  steel  helmets, 
crouching  and  trying  to  get  behind  an 
automobile  to  avoid  the  crockery,  bricks, 
and  other  materials  that  were  being 
showered  upon  them  from  the  upstair 
floors  of  a  building.  Nothing  like  that 
occurs  In  Albany,  Ga.  When  people 
come  down  there,  even  if  they  happen  to 
be  sent  there  by  a  New  York  Senator  or 
anyone  else;,  to  try  tc  create  a  situation 
of  lawless  chaos,  the  police  department 
of  that  city  does  its  duty  and  arrests 
them.  Bu',  it  protects  them  from  any 
violence. 

Therefore.  I  say  the  Senator  would  be 
much  safei  in  carrying  on  his  campaign 
by  going  to  Albany,  Ga.  I  again  assure 
him  that  he  could  walk  the  streets  of 
that  town  day  or  night,  and  he  would 
be  protect«i;  no  one  would  harm  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  areas  in 
New  York  City  where  he  would  not  dare 
to  go  out  after  dark,  because  he  knows 
he  would  te  mugged  and  his  life  placed 
in  peril. 

I  realize,  of  course,  it  is  re?;rettable 
that  three  influential  metropolitan  news- 
papers are  able  to  call  the  tune  for  the 
other  media  of  communications  in  this 
land.  I  realize  that  they  distort  head- 
lines, to  influence  fairminded  men  who 
do  not  live  in  the  areas  where  these  in- 
cidents take  place.  The  press  has  tried 
to  use  the  incidents  at  Albany.  Ga..  to 
heap  calumny  on  a  people  who  deserve 
better  treatment. 

I  notice  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  does  not  comment 
on  any  of  t  le  .serious  racial  incidents  that 
have  takeri  place  in  New  York  City.  It 
may  be  that  the  white  people  there  have 
been  comp  ctcly  cowed. 

I  have  not  heard  him  raise  his  voice 
ajiainst  incidents  which  have  very  re- 
cently occurred  at  Cairo.  111.,  where  a 
number  of  members  of  the  Negro  race 
apparently  tried  to  go  to  a  public  place, 
to  which  objection  was  made.  I  believe 
they  tried  to  go  into  a  skating  rink,  or 
a  similar  i  lace  of  amusement  which  was 
frequented  principally  by  white  people. 
In  the  violence  and  fighting  that  fol- 
lowed many  were  injured. 

This  is  the  kind  of  beam  In  the  eye 
criticism  to  which  we  have  been  sub- 
jected for  so  many  years.  Many  people 
cannot  sec  anything  wrong  unless  It  Is 
rei)orted  hv  biased  critics  of  the  South. 
From  what  I  have  heard  of  the  ex- 
tremely piovokinu  Incidents  m  Albany. 
Ou ,  1  cRii  feel  nothinu  but  pride  In 
\,hv  police  tlrparlnu-nl  of  that  city  In  the 
cxerclso  oi  rnnivrkablo  jTslraini  while 
dlNcharjjlnu  their  duty  to  preserve  order. 
When  a  mob  of  Nogrix's  uftthered  in  the 
city  on  one  occasion  and  hit  them  with 
beer  cans  and  rocks  and  spat  on  Ihcm, 


the  police  did  not  break  the  skin  of  one 
of  the  members  of  that  mob.  They  con- 
ducted themselves  with  dignity  in  en- 
forcing the  ordinances  of  the  city,  which 
have  not  been  declared  to  be  invalid  by 
any  court.  They  have  done  their  best  to 
keep  out  any  disorderly  element  or  pre- 
vent situations  from  arising  that  might 
lead  to  violence. 

The  same  newspaper,  the  New  York 
Times,  which  carried  the  news  of  today, 
of  75  persons  going  to  Albany,  Ga., 
demanding  to  be  arrested  and  succeed- 
ing in  having  their  demand  met — re- 
ported that  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  had  asked 
for  a  permit  to  parade  through  the  city 
of  Albany,  and  that  the  request  was 
denied.  The  Klan  was  told  that  its  mem- 
bers would  be  arrested  if  they  paraded 
without  permission  of  the  city  commis- 
sion. 

Whether  or  not  the  television  cameras 
which  may  have  been  covering  the  In- 
c.dents  in  Albany,  Ga..  will  show  it 
or  not.  or  the  reporters  for  the  wire  serv- 
ices and  the  press.  I  know  that  the  people 
of  Albany,  Ga.,  have  in  this  situa- 
tion handled  themselves  with  admirable 
restraint. 

I  noticed  the  other  day  that  in  an  area 
not  too  far  from  the  State  of  New  York, 
a  mass  meeting  was  held.  The  promoter 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  he  would  have 
15,000  telephone  calls  made  to  Governor 
Hughes  of  New  Jersey  by  the  people  in 
that  community.  He  said  that  he  could 
have  18  million  calls  made  to  the  White 
House  about  the  situation  in  this  coun- 
try. I  do  not  believe  he  would  get  all 
tho.se  calls  throueh  to  the  President  per- 
sonally though  two  or  three  would  prob- 
ably be  put  through  if  the  callers  iden- 
tified themselves  as  being  the  Reverend 
Luther  King. 

However,  it  amu.sed  me  when  I  heard 
on  the  radio  that  morning  that  one 
white  youth  had  undertaken  to  walk 
around  the  place  where  the  meeting  was 
being  held,  and  he  had  written  on  a 
board  that  he  had  attached  to  a  stick. 
"White  people  have  rights  too."  Of 
course  he  was  immediately  arrested  and 
hustled  off  to  jail. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  because 
he  was  accused  of  some  profanation  or 
other  heresy,  but  I  note  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Washington  Post,  which  pub- 
lished the  news  article  in  its  entirety,  did 
not  mention  the  motto  inscribed  upon 
the  card.  So  I  suppose  they  assumed 
that  that  was  obscene  language  that 
should  not  find  its  way  into  the  press. 

But  the  people  of  Albany.  Ga..  are 
still  so  old-fashioned  that  they  think 
white  people  have  some  rights,  too. 
Their  officials  will  continue  to  enforce 
the  ordinances  of  the  city  of  Albany 
which  are  the  law  of  the  land  so  far  as 
Albany  is  concerned,  because  they  have 
not  been  stricken  down  by  any  coui't. 
The.se  officials  will  continue  to  do  so 
without  retard  to  those  who  make  a  com- 
plete 00  deuiTc  turn-ftbout  In  Ifl-mlnuies 
from  ix)lntinB  a  finger  at  the  South,  and 
mvylng,  "You  must  do  these  things  relat- 
liiB  to  your  srhcHil  system,  your  public 
systems  of  all  kinds,  and  indeed  your 
private  rnterprlses.  because  It  la  the  law 
of  the  land.  Tlie  Supreme  Court  has  so 
wrlltcn",  but.  at  the  same  time,  defend- 


ing a  course  of  conduct  by  men  who  do 
not  feel  under  the  slightest  compulsion 
to  obey  any  law  they  personally  regard 
as  unfair.  These  men  have  made  this 
exact  statement  over  the  radio  and  the 
television,  and  have  repeated  it  time  and 
again,  even  though  the  press  has  not  al- 
ways carried  their  statements  and  some 
of  the  more  biased  commentators  have 
not  related  these  statements  because  tx> 
do  so  might  tarnish  the  attitude  of  pub- 
lic oi)inion  they  wish  to  create. 

It  may  be  profitable  to  undertake  to 
have  one  rule  of  law  for  those  whom  one 
favors,  and  another  rule  of  law  for  those 
whom  one  disapproves.  That  is  becom- 
ing more  popular  in  this  countrj'-  It  has 
always  been  so  with  demagogues. 

But  as  for  me.  Mr.  President,  and  as 
for  the  people  of  Albany,  Ga..  we 
will  endure  all  of  this  abuse  and  calumny 
in  the  secure  knowledge  that  it  either  is 
largely  brought  forth  for  some  ulterior 
political  purpose  or  chat  It  grows  out  of 
complete  ignorance  or  malice  and  prej- 
udice against  the  white  people  of  the 
South. 

M;-.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
welcome  this  debate.  I  think  it  is  very 
heal'hy  The  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  a  very  eminent  Sen- 
ator He  enjoys  great  distinction  in  this 
body,  and  he  deserves  it.  But.  Mr. 
Pres  dent,  that  does  not  still  me,  nor  does 
it  disquiet  me.     I  welcome  it 

M:-.  RUSSELL.  I  can  assure  the  Sen- 
ator I  thought  he  would  welcome  it. 
Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Georgia  would 
have  done  t)etter  to  restrain  himself. 

M"  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  o  observe  the  rules.  If  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  desires  me  to  yield.  I  shall 
yield.  But  I  will  not  be  interrupted  ex- 
cept under  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  Does 
the  Senator  desire  me  to  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No;  but  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  in  the  future  regard  the  rule 
he  has  just  laid  down. 

M.^  JA\TTS.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  does  not  remember  any  occasion — 
he  may  be  in  error — upon  which  he  in- 
terrupted another  Senator  without  ask- 
ing that  Senator  to  yield.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  does  not  mind  my 
saying  so.  whatever  may  be  his  seniority. 
I  am  a  Senator  from  New  York.  I  feel 
that  my  rights  upon  the  floor  of  this 
Chajiiber  are  just  as  sacred  as  those  of 
any  other  Senator,  whoever  he  may  be. 
I  shall  assert  them  until  the  people  cf 
my  State  remove  me  from  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  pay  my 
respects  to  one  myth;  and  if  I  do  noth- 
ing else  today,  I  hope  Senators  will  at 
least,  pay  attention  to  this.  It  is  the 
myth  that  people  like  myself  are  en- 
gaged in  the  civil  rights  effort  because 
we  are  seeking  to  get  the  Negro  vote.  I 
would  not  deal  with  that  subject  In  so 
sophisticated  a  Chamber  on  anything 
but  the  most  realistic  grounds  So  I  pro- 
pound to  Senators  and  to  the  country 
this  question;  The  State  of  New  York 
has  It  v>opulAtlon  of  17  million.  It  has  a 
Negro  jKipulallon  of  not  more  than 
1,700  000,  or  thereabouts  Let  us  assume 
that  everything  I  do— because,  after  all, 
we  lawyers  arc  accustomed  to  as»\unp- 
llons— Is  neatly  calculated  to  win  their 
support. 
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In  the  State  from  which  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  comes  there  Is  a  very  large 
number  of  Negroes,  but  there  Is  also  a 
very  large  number  of  whites.  I  should 
say,  drawing  on  my  memory,  that  the 
proportion  is  not  less  than  3  to  1 — not 
less  than  that.  If  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  espouses,  as  he  does,  and  very 
ably,  the  cause  of  segregation  as  being 
the  right  kind  of  social  order,  then  I  ask 
Senators:  Who  is  trying  to  please  a 
greater  proportion  of  his  voters  by  the 
position  which  he  adopts?  If  that  be 
the  test  of  politics,  who  is  playing  the 
most  politics?  I,  in  New  York,  which 
has  a  px>pulation  at  least  90  percent 
whites?  Or  those  Senators  who  are 
arguing  so  devotedly  for  their  cause, 
which  I  respect,  and  I  respect  their 
sincerity.  I  have  never  questioned  it.  I 
have  never  said  it  is  politics  to  appeal  to 
75  percent  of  their  people,  according  to 
their  own  statements,  because  they  say 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  their  peo- 
ple are  absolutely  in  favor  of  these 
policies.  I  will  let  Senators  and  will  let 
the  country  judge  that. 

Now  as  to  the  case  itself:  I  am  not  in- 
veighing against  the  people  of  Georgia. 
I  do  not  inveigh  against  the  people  of 
any  State  or  against  any  Senator  from 
any  State.  I  have  never  done  so,  and  I 
never  would.  That  is  demagoguery,  and 
I  hope  never  to  be  guilty  of  that.  If  I 
am,  I  do  not  belong  here. 

But  I  am  inveighing  against  the  proc- 
esses of  our  country  which  we  in  Con- 
gress create,  which  are  seriously  defi- 
cient in  this  resF>ect.  If  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  had  heard  me.  he  would 
have  heard  me  say  that  that  was  one  case 
on  which  I  am  not  passing  mild  judg- 
ment on  anybody,  whether  the  chief  of 
police  or  the  people  of  Albany,  Ga. 
Their  own  consciences  will  determine 
that.  I  have  only  argued  that  it  is 
shameful  and  intolerable  that  the  proc- 
esses of  our  country,  which  we  create, 
are  so  inadequate  that  there  is  no  pro- 
vision to  deal  with  a  situation  like  this. 
and  which,  to  my  eyes,  and  I  think  to 
the  eyes  of  millions  of  other  Americans, 
seems  so  very  difficult  and  strange  that 
we  cannot  resolve  it  In  some  better  way 
than  by  means  of  arresting  75  persons, 
most  of  whom  are  members  of  the  clergy. 

That  is  all  I  argue.  If  I  did  not  make 
it  clear  before,  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
now.  I  am  talking  to  Senators  in  respect 
to  our  responsibility.  Our  job  is  to  see 
that  we  have  a  government  of  law  that 
is  able  to  come  abreast  of  major  prob- 
lems. I  say  we  are  seriously  deficient 
when  we  let  a  situation  like  this  go  on 
and  on,  foster  it.  and  let  it  become 
exacerbated,  because  apparently  we  do 
not  think  the  laws  have  come  abreast 
of  it.    That  is  all  I  argue;  nothing  else. 

The  second  point  is  that  it  is  said 
most  of  these  people  come  from  New- 
York,  That  is  not  so.  I  said  when  I 
began  that  I  generally  try  to  give  my 
facts  to  the  Senate,  just  as  does  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia.  Four- 
teen of  those  persons  came  from  my 
State.  The  rest  came  from  other  States. 
Indeed,  five  of  them,  according  to  the 
newspaper  report,  are  Georgians.  Others 
are  from  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and 
other  States. 


Finally,  as  to  my  crying  out  against 
segregation  or  discrimination  anywhere 
else,  perhaps  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  not  heard  me,  but  I  have  always 
done  that  In  just  as  vigorous  a  way.  In- 
deed, I  wrote  a  book  about  it,  entitled 
"Discrimination — U.S.A."  Anyone  Is 
welcome  to  read  it.  I  will  welcome  any 
evaluation  which  will  find  that  I  did  not 
lay  on  with  an  even  hand  In  the  North, 
South,  East,  or  West,  so  far  as  I  count 
at  all. 

I  have  made  only  one  point.  I  make 
It  again.  I  make  it  advisedly.  I  feel 
that  in  the  section  from  which  I  come, 
as  well  as  in  the  North,  in  the  Middle 
West,  and  the  West,  the  public  climate 
support.5  efforts  to  do  away  with  this 
national  scourge  of  segregation  and  dis- 
crimination, and  many  laws  are  on  the 
statute  books  which  are  designed  to  do 
away  with  them. 

I  have  been  in  certain  Southern  States 
where,  unfortunately.  I  believe  the  whole 
social  organization,  the  whole  public  cli- 
mate, the  whole  body  of  law  are  exactly 
the  other  way.  Indeed,  In  this  very 
morning's  newspaper,  I  read  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  instituted  a 
suit  to  declare  invalid  certain  statutes 
of  one  of  the  sovereign  States  of  the 
South  because  they  are  laws  which  result 
in  segregation  exactly  to  the  contrary  of 
what  the  Department  of  Justice  thinks, 
and  I  think  and  believe  the  majority  of 
Congress  thinks.  Is  the  law  of  the  land 
according  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Finally,  some  effort  was  made  to  com- 
pare this  situation  with  the  situation  of 
crime  or  delinquency  upon  the  streets  of 
New  York.  Let  us  remember  that  the 
population  of  New  York  l5  8  million, 
so  we  do  have  a  fair  proportion  of  crime 
and  delinquency  and  difficulty,  as  does 
every  other  great  city;  as  does,  I  hazard, 
any  great  city  in  the  South,  whether 
Atlanta,  Birmingham,  or  one  of  the  other 
great  cities  of  that  region  But  we  get 
along  pretty  well,  nonetheles.s,  and  I 
move  around  New  York  with  the  other 
8  million  In  a  reasonable  degree  of 
security 

But  v,hat  does  that  have  to  do  with 
the  case? 

As  President  Eisenhower  has  said  in 
what  I  consider  a  very  eloquent  state- 
ment, the  most  secure  place  is  the  tomb 
It  Is  very  secure:  one  cannot  possibly  be 
hurt  there.  But  Is  that  the  criterion?  Is 
that  the  answer  to  injustice  or  violations 
of  constitutional  rights  or  any  other  in- 
herent difficulty  In  the  organization  of 
our  society?  Of  course,  we  know  It  is 
not.  That  is  an  Irrelevant  .argument.  It 
is  nice  to  invoke  It  In  order  to  make  some 
kind  of  case,  but  I  do  not  think  it  means 
anything  in  this  particular  respect. 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  I  have  always  stated,  and  I  now  re- 
peat, that  I  have  the  highest  respect  for 
the  sincerity  and  the  good  fa'th  of  the 
Senators  from  the  South,  and  especially 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  RussellI, 
under  whom  I  work  on  a  very  important 
committee.  If  I  needed  anything  to  en- 
able me  to  appraise  at  the  very  highest 
level  his  integrity  and  his  sincerity,  that 
would  be  it. 


Neither  do  I  challenge  the  action  of 
the  people  of  Georgia.  They  are  doing 
what  their  consciences  dictate.  I  am  di- 
recting my  fire — if  you  will— at  the  in- 
tolerable situation  existing  in  an  Ameri- 
can community  where  something  that  Is 
happening  is  most  discreditable.  It  seems 
to  me.  to  our  entire  Nation,  and  reflects 
on  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  under 
which,  in  my  view,  we  have  not  come 
abreast  of  the  processes  which  will  en- 
able us  to  deal  with  this  particular  sub- 
ject. It  is  an  opportunity  in  a  most  dra- 
matic way — I  refer  to  the  Incident  which 
recently  took  place  at  Albany,  Ga. — to 
demonstrate  that  thesis. 

That  is  the  sum  total  of  my  view.  I 
feel  very  strongly  about  that.  I  think 
the  key  civil  rights  measure  which  we 
have  constantly  avoided  is  one  dealing 
with  the  power  to  go  into  court — the  very 
measure  which  I  think  Is  needed  more 
than  any  other  single  measure  in  this 
whole  field.  If  we  needed  a  dramatic — 
Indeed,  a  violent — Illustration  of  that,  I 
think  it  Is  this  new  technique  for  break- 
ing the  drive  against  segregation,  which 
has  been  developed  In  Albany.  Ga — the 
new  technique  of  mass  arrests  for  viola- 
tions of  a  municipal  ordinance,  which 
can  then  be  claimed,  as  my  distinguished 
colleague  has  stated,  as  the  law  of  the 
land  and  the  law  for  Albany.  Ga.,  until  It 
Is  upset. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  mean- 
time all  our  legal  processes  are  held  up 
to  ridicule,  when  one  realizes  that  we  do 
not  have  machinery  to  protect  citizens 
of  the  United  States — not  citizens  of 
Georgia;  and  the  Constitution  makes 
that  distinction — and  that  we  do  not 
have  the  necessary  means  to  cope  with 
a  situation  which,  I  say  again — I  say  It 
unilaterally — Is  Intolerable,  and  I  think 
It  should  be  Intolerable  to  the  country 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
course  of  my  remarks,  I  omitted  to  say 
that  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Albany. 
Ga..  had  met  lime  and  again  with  the 
Albany  members  of  these  demonstrators 
and  had  urged  them  to  go  Into  the  Fed- 
eral courts  and  bring  a  proceeding,  so 
that  the  court,s  could  determine  if  any 
of  these  ordinances  to  which  they  object 
were  invalid  and  which  were  valid,  and 
there  determine  what  the  rights  of  the 
respective  races  were.  He  begged  them 
to  go  Into  the  courts.  But  when  they  re- 
fused to  do  It.  and  Insisted  upon  a  course 
of  lawlessness  to  enforce  their  demands, 
he  refused  to  meet  further  with  them 

Mr.  President,  heretofore  those  who 
have  been  so  active  in  championing  the 
so-called  civil  rights  movement  have 
spent  all  their  time  denouncing  tho.se 
who  would  not  comply  with  the  orders  or 
decisions  of  the  courts.  But  now  they 
seek  to  defend  those  who  OTfy  the  courts 
and  the  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  merely  wish  to  say, 
further,  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
indicated  that  someone  tried  to  keep  him 
from  speaking  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate: and  he  said  he  had  the  duty  and  the 
right  to  speak,  and  that  he  would  speak 
when  he  pleased. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  would  defend 
liim  more  earnestly  than  I  would  in  the 
exercise  of  that  right,  although  I  dis- 
agreed almost  completely  with  all  that 
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ho  said.  But  even  If  I  disagreed  as  to 
his  exercise  of  that  right.  I  would  know 
better  than  to  attempt  to  keep  the  Sen- 
ator from  N»w  York  from  speaking ;  I  am 
more  aware  of  my  own  limitations  than 
is  anyone  else,  and  I  realize  that  the  en- 
tire Senate  could  not  keep  the  Senator 
from  New  "^'ork  from  speaking  as  often 
as  he  sees  fit;  and  I  have  no  complaint 
to  make  because  of  the  fact  that  he  sees 
fit  to  speak  quit*  often. 

Mr.  President.  I  doubt  very  much  that 
colloquies  of  this  kind  serve  any  very 
useful  purpose.  Perhaps  I  should  not 
have  made  any  statement  whatever  on 
this  subject,.  But  when  I  walked  into 
the  Chambt  r  and  heard  some  of  the  re- 
mailcs  the  Senator  from  New  York  made, 
I  felt  that  r  atience  as  a  virtue  had  been 
worn  completely  threadbare,  and  that  in 
common  justice  and  common  decency  to 
the  patriot; c  American  citizens  of  my 
State  I  should  inveigh  against  the  cam- 
paign of  ml;  representation  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected. 

The  pres5  that  has  cried  out  that 
ever>'one  should  follow  the  court  deci- 
sions because  they  were  the  law  now 
says,  when  it  comes  to  the  case  of  Al- 
bany, Oa.,  that  almost  one-half  of  the 
citizens,  because  they  are  Negroes,  have 
the  right  to  determine  for  themselves 
whether  th?y  will  obey  the  law.  That 
is  the  kind  of  injustice  and  the  kind 
of  unfairness  the  people  of  the  South 
have  come  to  expect.  We  realize  we 
have  not  the  media  of  communication 
to  get  a  true  picture  of  conditions  be- 
fore the  American  people.  But  we  are 
human,  and  we  resent  such  contemptible 
mistreatment  and  mistatements  and  in- 
consistency in  dealing  with  one  section 
of  this  count  ry. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  nothing  to 
apologize  fo:-.  In  the  100  years  that  have 
elapsed  sin:e  Appomattox,  when  one 
considers  the  disadvantages  with  which 
the  people  of  the  South  have  had  to  con- 
tend, living  for  years  under  Federal 
bayonets,  and  always  under  the  throat 
of  the  legal  i)rocesses  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
enmient  ani  the  Department  of  Justice. 
wheUier  during  Republican  administra- 
tions or  duilng  Democratic  administra- 
tions, they  tave  come  farther  from  the 
ashes  and  have  done  better  with  a  great 
problem  thsn  have  any  other  people  in 
all  of  human  history. 

History  dDes  not  record,  anywhere  in 
its  annals,  and  I  defy  anyone  to  bring 
forth  an  ii  .stance  of  It — another  case 
where  two  races  so  nearly  equal  in  num- 
ber were  so  quickly  transformed  from 
the  relationship  of  master  and  slave  to 
the  relationship  of  those  who  stand  equal 
before  the  law.  And  all  that  develop- 
ment occun  ed  despite  those  many  years 
when  our  pDople  were  in  abject  poverty. 
Even  during  those  periods,  the  white 
people  of  the  South  taxed  themselves, 
in  their  poverty,  and  did  more  to  bring 
forward  the  Negro  race  than  has  ever 
been  accomplished  anywhere  else  under 
the  canopy  Df  Heaven  in  the  same  period 
of  time.  That  progress  has  continued. 
So  we  have  no  apologies  to  make. 

We  do  resent  our  tormentors  and  de- 
tractors. I  suppose  that  if  we  were  per- 
fect, if  we  could  ever  expect  to  be,  we 
would  look  upon  them  with  the  com- 


passion of  the  only  Man  who  Is  said  to 
have  possessed  perfect  compassion,  and 
would  say.  "Forgive  them,  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do."  But  we  know  they 
do  know  what  they  are  doing  and  we 
know  they  should  be  more  hone.st  than 
to  twist,  misrepresent,  and  distort  our 
people  while  closing  their  eyes  to  condi- 
tions on  their  own  threshold. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  Al- 
bany, Ga  ,  has  been  much  in  the  news  in 
recent  months,  and  msuiy  persons  seek- 
ing to  profit  from  the  situation  there 
have  not  hesitated  to  exploit  it. 

One  of  the  groups  leading  this  ex- 
ploitation is  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality,  otherwise  known  as  CORE. 
This  organization  conducts  classes  to 
train  recruits  to  go  out  over  the  Nation 
to  provoke  incidents  and  get  themselves 
arrested. 

A  few  days  ago  one  of  its  principals 
announced  he  was  going  to  Europe  to 
hold  a  press  conference.  The  only  rea- 
son I  can  possibly  think  of  for  going 
that  far  to  hold  a  press  conference  is 
that  the  individual  hoped  to  be  able 
thereby  deliberately  to  damage  the 
United  States  of  America  in  the  eyes  of 
some  areas  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  make  the  charge  that 
some  of  the  groups  fomenting  strife  in 
Albany.  Ga.,  are  there  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  damaging  this  country  in 
foreign  relations.  In  that  regard  I  think 
it  significant  to  note  that  9  out  of  the 
16  members  of  CORE'S  national  advisory 
committee  have  records  of  identification 
or  affiliation  with  subversive  organiza- 
tions or  causes. 

Of  course.  Mr.  President,  those  of  us 
who  have  the  honor  to  represent  States 
of  the  South  in  this  body  have  long  smce 
ceased  to  be  surprised  at  Senators  from 
certain  areas  of  the  country  who  make  a 
practice  of  attempting  to  discredit  our 
region.  It  does,  however,  seem  some- 
what Inconsistent  for  these  same  Sen- 
ators not  to  express  similar  concern 
about  conditions  In  other  areas  of  Uie 
country. 

Right  here  in  Washington  In  recent 
weeks  a  Congressman's  secretary,  kneel- 
lu«  In  prayer  In  a  church  of  her  faith  on 
Capitol  Hill  was  stabbed  11  times.  Yet 
we  heard  none  of  these  Senators  raise 
his  voice  to  decry  the  heinous  nature  of 
that  crime. 

Day  after  day  we  read  about  rapes, 
murders,  and  crimes  of  nolence  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Yet  these  self- 
righteous  Senators  never  raise  their 
voices  about  the  reign  of  terror  in  Wash- 
ington. 

It  seems  to  me.  the  junior  Senator  from 
Georgia,  Mr.  President,  that,  if  these 
Senators  are  opposed  to  crime,  this  is  a 
very  fertile  area  in  which  their  influence 
is  both  needed  and  wanted. 

Let  me  say.  in  conclusion,  that  the 
arrests  made  in  Albany,  Ga.,  have  been 
for  violation  of  city  ordinances,  particu- 
larly those  dealing  with  regulation  of 
traffic  and  public  parades  and  demon- 
strations. As  my  senior  colleague  point- 
ed out,  those  who  have  been  arrested 
would  be  arrested  in  any  other  city  of 
America  for  doing  what  they  did. 

We  have  recently  seen  the  Supreme 
Court  of   the   United   States   deny   the 


right  of  prayer  to  pupils  in  the  public 
schoo.sof  New  York. 

If  ihe  distinguished  senior  Senator 
fio.Ti  New  York  !Mr.  JavitsI  is  so  in- 
terestixl  in  citizens  having  the  right  to 
pray,  it  seems  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Georgia  that  he  should  be  seeking  that 
right  for  students  in  his  State,  rather 
than  idvocatmg  Its  exercise  In  violation 
of  thf  law  by  meddling  outsiders  in  the 
middle  of  the  public  streets  of  Albany, 
Ga. 


THE  46TH  SESSION  OF  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL LABOR  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
recently  returned  from  Geneva.  Switzer- 
land, a  city  often  associated  in  the  minds 
of  the  American  people  with  East-West 
tensicns  and  their  frustrating  intema- 
t.ona.  negotiations.  Happily,  my  ex- 
perience was  both  constructive  and 
stimulating. 

I  served  as  congressional  adviser  to 
the  /anerican  delegation  at  the  46th 
session  of  the  International  Labor  Con- 
ference, the  principal  body  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization.  It  was  a 
privilt^ge  to  join  in  an  international 
effort  to  better  the  conditions  of  work 
and  life.  Much  has  been  done  by  this 
distinguished  organization:  much  re- 
main.*; to  be  done.  Nearly  50  years  ago. 
when  I  flrst  became  an  apprentice  at 
an  hourly  wage  of  9  cents,  I  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  work  an  8-hour  day. 
Millions  of  workers  have  not  yet  reached 
this  condition. 

The  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion Is  doing  practical  work  for  world 
peace  Its  aims  are  high,  therefore  its 
task  i;5  long.  It  would  construct  a  floor 
under  the  conditions  of  life  and  labor 
throughout  the  world  by  establishing 
international  standards  and  by  direct 
technical  assistance.  Adequate  condi- 
tions of  work  and  living  lessen  the  unrest 
born  of  jxDverty  that  Imperils  peace  In 
so  ma^y  parts  of  the  world  toda>'.  Every 
working  man.  but  particular^*  he  who  is 
voicelt'ss,  exploited,  and  unprotected, 
has  a  powerful  unseen  friend  in  this 
organization.  The  United  States  works 
wlthir;  few  International  organizations 
tliat  iiflect  the  daily  hves  of  so  many 
with  such  a  powerful  potential  in  inter- 
national  affairs.  Consider,  for  example, 
the  newly  emerging  nations  of  the  world, 
where  working  men  often  are  pioneers  of 
political  development.  It  behooves  us, 
as  a  nation,  to  cherish,  support,  and 
actively  participate  in  ILO  activities, 
which  parallel  our  own  efforts  and  ideals. 

The  main  task  of  the  International 
Labor  Coruerence  is  to  draft  interna- 
tional minimum  social  and  labor  stand- 
ards that  are  then  subject  to  ratification 
by  member  states.  It  is  a  strenuous 
activity.  Because  it  is  a  constructive 
and  continuing  activity  it  does  not,  like 
disaster,  catch  the  public  eye  I  watched 
delegates  from  nearly  100  nations  work, 
teach  and  learn  in  considering  practical 
questions  related  to  social  security,  voca- 
tional training,  prohibition  of  unguarded 
machinery,  and  the  40-hour  week. 

This  conference  was  for  me  a  remark- 
able demon.stration  of  our  kind  of  democ- 
racy at  work  in  an  international  forum. 
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I  was  struck  by  the  basic  similarity  be- 
tween its  proceedings  and  those  of  our 
own  distinguished  body.  Both  reflect 
the  fundamentals  of  democratic  proce- 
dure— the  expression  of  individual  inter- 
est, the  conflicts  of  those  interests,  and 
the  achievement  of  consent  through  ra- 
tional argument  and  compromise.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  case  for  democ- 
racy is  that  it  accepts  rational  and 
humane  values  as  ends,  and  proposes  as 
the  means  of  realizing  them  the  mini- 
mum of  coercion  and  the  maximum  of 
voluntary  assent:  that  the  chief  virtue 
of  democracy  is  that,  with  all  its  faults, 
it  still  provides  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions under  which  man  can  maintain  his 
dignity  and  practice  his  morality.  No 
words  of  mine  could  more  accurately 
describe  the  activities  of  the  46th  Inter- 
national Labor  Conference. 

A  number  of  Communist  delegates  ap- 
pear in  this  free  market  place  of  ideas. 
Often  they  bear  proposals  designed  to 
destroy  it.  They  will  not,  indeed  they 
cannot,  do  so.  They  are  forced  to  op- 
erate within  the  democratic  procedures 
long  and  firmly  established  by  the 
Conference,  and  approved  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  member  nations. 
Communist  representatives  at  the  Con- 
ference work  in  unnatural  surroundings. 
Free  world  representatives  do  not.  The 
natural  advantage  provided  the  Ameri- 
can delegation  by  the  democratic  frame- 
work of  the  Conference  was  evident  in 
the  widespread  influence  of  our  delega- 
tion among  the  many  non-Communist 
nations  represented  there. 

Our  delegation  was,  of  course,  tri- 
partite, made  up  of  representatives  from 
Government,  labor,  and  employer  or- 
ganizations who  in  turn  were  back- 
stopped  by  advisers.  I  am  especially 
proud  of  the  close  and  harmonious  work- 
ing relationships  established  between 
them.  Although  each  has  a  primary 
and  legitimate  interest  to  represent, 
each  expressed  a  constant  concern  for 
the  overall  American  position. 

Each  morning  before  beginning  the 
long  day's  work  at  the  Palace  of  Nations 
the  U.S.  delegation  sat  down  together  to 
discuss  the  work  of  the  ILO  and  to  try, 
where  possible,  to  arrive  at  a  common 
policy  and  strategy.  The  exchange  of 
ideas  and  the  advice  generated  at  these 
meetings  was  invaluable  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  group.  It  increased  the  in- 
dividual and  overall  effectiveness  of  our 
delegation.  There  were  not  enough 
hours  in  the  day  for  the  work  of  the 
members  of  our  delegation.  Our  mission, 
though  badly  undermanned,  made  every 
effort  to  contact  as  many  as  possible  of 
more  than  1,000  delegates  attending  the 
conference  this  year. 

In  the  give  and  take  of  the  working 
sessions,  with  their  inevitable  political 
overtones,  our  delegates  performed  ad- 
mirably. The  able  leader  of  the  Amer- 
ican delegation,  Mr.  George  L-P  Weaver, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Inter- 
national Affairs,  actively  coordinated  the 
complex  American  activities  and  effec- 
tively rebutted  attacks,  some  of  them 
personal,  made  upon  him  by  Soviet  bloc 
countries.  I  was  particularly  impressed 
by  the  eloquent  and  intelligent  sallies 
directed  by  the  American  worker  rep- 


resentatives against  the  state  of  enslaved 
trade  unionism  of  Communist  countries. 
The  contribution  of  the  employer  rep- 
resentatives proved  to  be  strong  and  use- 
ful. On  many  issues  worker  and  em- 
ployer representatives  formed  a  united 
front  within  the  American  delegation. 

Change  is  the  law  of  life.  "The  dogmas 
of  the  quiet  past,"  said  Lincoln,  "are  in- 
adequate to  the  stormy  present.  The  oc- 
casion is  piled  high  with  difBculty  and 
we  must  rise  to  meet  the  occasion.  As 
our  case  is  new,  so  we  musi  think  and  act 
anew."  The  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization, born  to  promote  change,  is 
itself  on  the  brink  of  change.  Member 
nations  and  the  staff  of  the  organiza- 
tion will  join  together  next  year  to  con- 
sider the  adequacy  of  ILO  programs  and 
the  adjustment  of  the  ILO  to  our 
rapidly  changing,  revolutionary  world. 
This  could  be  a  momentous  occasion  in 
the  history  of  the  ILO.  Worker,  em- 
ployer, and  Government  representatives 
must  seriously  consider  the  new  com- 
plexities in  their  work  arising  from  the 
admission  of  so  many  newly  independent 
countries.  The  Organization  has  become 
increasingly  involved  with  the  problem 
of  how  to  meet  the  needs  of  less  de- 
veloped countries.  For  representatives 
of  new  nations,  the  ILO  is  a  forum  of 
great  pre.stige.  More  than  that,  it  is  an 
organization  whose  interests  and  ac- 
tivities can  meet  their  most  urgent  needs. 
They  aspire  to  greatne.ss  but  they  lack 
the  means  to  achieve  it.  The  ILO  pre- 
sents an  unparalleled  opportunity  for  the 
delegates  from  the  industrialized  nations 
to  instruct  while  aiding,  and  for  the  less 
developed  nations  to  learn  while  doing. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  this  body. 
my  distinguished  colleagues  in  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  will  increasingly  support  and  en- 
dorse the  efforts  of  our  Government  in 
this  immensely  practical  and  useful 
undertaking.  As  a  practical  beginning, 
I  urge  the  Department  of  State  to  review 
its  advisory  support  for  the  American 
delegation  with  a  view  to  expanding  it. 
Our  delegation  this  year,  excellent 
though  it  was.  was  not  sufficiently 
manned  to  exert  the  proper  amount  of 
influence  at  the  Conference.  We  need 
as  strong  a  representation  as  we  can  pos- 
sibly get. 

I  was  proud  to  work  at  Geneva  with 
the  earnest  and  distinguished  members 
from  the  Government,  employers  and 
workers  groups,  who  gave  of  their  time 
and  effort  so  freely  aiid  effectively  at  the 
International  Labor  Conference.  In 
their  united  action  and  in  their  in- 
dependent stands,  they  provided  a  prac- 
tical demonstration  of  our  democracy  in 
action  in  a  forum  where  it  could  be  seen 
to  the  best  effect. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1963,  AND  FOR 
OTHER  PURPOSES— JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION 

Mr.   HAYDEN.     Mr.   President,   I  ask 

imanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
busine.ss  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Hous'^  Joint  Resolution  864. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  864"  that  the  joint  resolution 
of  July  31.  1962  (Public  Law  87-564 »,  is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  'August 
31.  1962"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"SepUmber  30,  1962." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  request  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  no  objection  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution.  I 
objected  to  its  consideration  this  morn- 
ing, but  since  then  I  have  spoken  with 
the  conferees  on  the  legislative  appro- 
priation bill  with  respect  to  the  item 
about  which  I  had  inquired,  namely,  the 
sending  of  junk  mail  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress. That  item  will  come  before  the 
conference  committee  tomorrow,  and  I 
have  been  assured  that  the  conferees  will 
consider  it.  Therefore,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  and 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  864) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 
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OCEANOGRAPHIC  ACT  OF  1962 

The  PRESIDING  OmCER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.901)  to  advance  the  marine  sciences, 
to  establish  a  comprehensive  10-year 
program  of  oceanographic  research  and 
surveys,  to  promote  commerce  and  navi- 
gation, to  secure  the  national  defense,  to 
expand  ocean,  coastal,  and  Great  Lakes 
resources,  to  authorize  the  construction 
of  research  and  survey  ships  and  labora- 
tory facilities,  to  expedite  oreanographic 
instrumentation,  to  assure  systematic 
studies  of  effects  of  radioactive  materials 
in  marine  environments,  to  enliance  the 
public  health  and  general  welfare,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  were,  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Oceano- 
graphlc  Act  of  1962". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  develop  and 
maintain  a  coordinated,  comprehensive  and 
long-range  national  program  in  ocean- 
ography. In  furtherance  of  this  policy  the 
humanitarian  and  economic  welfare  of  the 
United  States  and  the  national  security  re- 
quire that  adequate  provision  be  made  tor 
continuing,  systematic  research,  studies,  and 
surveys  of  the  ocean  and  its  resources,  and 
of  the  total  marine  environment. 

It  Is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  implement  the  national 
program  through  the  balanced  participation 
and  cooperation  of  all  qualified  persons. 
organizations,  institutions,  agencies,  or 
corporate  entitles,  whether  governmental, 
educational,  nonprofit,  or  indu.=trlal. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  carry 
out  and  effectuate  the  policies  declared  in 
subsection    (a)    of  this  section. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nologry  (hereinafter  referred  to  aa  the 
"Office")  established  by  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  2  of   1962  shall  establish  a 


national  program  of  oceanography  In  order 
to  insure  that  the  greatest  possible  progress 
shall  be  mad?  in  carrying  out  this  national 
program,  the  Office  shall  issue  a  statement  of 
national  goals  with  respect  to  oceanography, 
which  shall  set  forth  methods  for  achiev- 
ing those  goals  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
departments,  agencies,  and  instrumentalities 
of  the  United  States  to  carry  out  the  national 
program  on  an  integrated,  coordinated 
basis 

(b)  The  national  program  of  ocean- 
ography established  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  may  be  revised 
from  time  tc  time  as  the  Office  determines 
necessary 

(CI  In  estj.bllshing  the  national  program 
of  oceanography  and  In  revising  such  pro- 
gram the  Ofice  shall  consult  with  all  In- 
terested departments,  agencies,  and  instru- 
mentalities of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
capable  non- Federal  institutions  and  indus- 
tries  where  appropriate. 

Sec  4  (ai  There  is  hereby  established  In 
the  Office  the  position  of  Assistant  Director 
lor  oceanography  The  Assistant  Director 
shall  be  api><  inted  hy  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
end  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$19,000    per   annum. 

(b)  The  A-Elstant  Director  shall  perform 
such  duties  rnd  exercUe  such  powers  in  car- 
rying out  this  Act  as  the  Director  of  the 
Office  shall  pre.-^cribe. 

Sfc  6  (a  I  Th  Director  if  authorized  to 
appoint  an  Advisory  Committee  for  Ocean- 
ography to  consist  of  teven  members 

lb)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  meet 
at  the  call  of  the  Director  The  Advisory 
Committee  shall  review  the  national  pro- 
gram of  oceanogr.'iphy  and  revisions  thereof 
and  may  make  rtcomm.cndatlons  w;th  re- 
spect thereto. 

Srx:  6  The  Director  shall  report  annually 
during  the  month  of  January  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress.  Such  rep<jrt  shall 
contain  the  following 

( 1 )  The  gener.il  status  of  rx-eanography 

(2)  Tlie  status  of  research,  development, 
studies,  and  furveys  conducted  (directly  or 
indirectly)  by  the  United  States  in  further- 
ance of  oceanography.  U'gether  with  appli- 
cation of  such  research,  development, 
studies    and  surveys 

1 3)  A  detailed  analysis  of  the  amounts 
proix>8ed  for  appropriation  by  Congress  for 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year  for  each  of  the  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  Instrumentalities 
of  the  Government  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(4)  Current  arid  futtire  plans  and  policies 
of  the  United  States  with  resj>ect  to  oceanog- 
raphy 

( 5 )  Requests  for  such  legislation  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  As  used  In  this  Act  the  term  vxiean- 
ography"  Includes,  but  Is  not  limited  to,  the 
acquisition,  asfembllng.  processing,  and  dis- 
semination of  all  scientific  and  technological 
oceanographic  and  related  environmental 
data,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  physical. 
geological,  biological,  fisheries,  hydrographlc 
and  coastal  survey,  meteorological,  cUmato- 
loglcal.  and  geophysical  data. 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read; 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  a  comprehensive, 
long-range,  and  coordinated  national 
program  in  oceanography,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, request  a  conference  thereon 
with  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Smath- 


ERS,  Mr.  Engle,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr 
Butler,  and  Mr.  Keating  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7278  >  to 
amend  the  act  of  June  5,  1952,  so  as  to 
remove  certain  restrictions  on  the  real 
property  conveyed  to  the  territory  of 
Hawaii  by  the  United  States  under  au- 
thority of  such  act. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore; 

S.  3327  An  act  to  make  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  the  public  facility  loan  program 
certain  areas  where  research  or  development 
Installations  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  are  located; 

H  R  i:<88  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tai  Ja 
Lim; 

H.R  5532  An  act  to  amend  chapter  137,  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  pro- 
curement; and 

HR  10743  An  act  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  Increases  In 
rates  of  disability  compensation,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


REVENUE  ACT  OF  1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10650*  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide a  credit  for  investment  in  certain 
depreciable  property,  to  eliminate  cer- 
tain defects  and  inequities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chain.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  section  4.  on  page  41.  Une  18. 
after  the  word  "to",  to  insert  "or  asso- 
ciated with  ■;  on  page  42,  line  4,  after 
the  word  "to",  to  insert  "or  associated 
with";  in  Une  7,  after  the  word  "to' ,  to 
insert  "or  associated  with". 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  rollcall.  un- 
der the  yeas  and  nays  ordered  on  the 
amendment,  start  in  7  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  Senator  re- 
serve to  me,  in  case  I  desire  to  use  them, 
2  minutes? 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  make  a 
unanimous-consent  request  that  the 
vote  on  the  amendment  start  in  9  min- 
utes, the  last  2  of  which  will  be  assigned 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  :Mr 
Gore  ] . 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr  KERR  Mr.  President,  the  mo- 
tion before  the  Senate  is  to  insert  on 
pages  41  and  42  the  words  "or  associated 
with"  m  three  places.  Those  words  were 
in.serted  m  the  House  bill  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  for  a  very  specific 
purix)se  On  page  41  of  the  bill,  begin- 
ning in  the  statement  concerning  section 
274,  Disallowance  of  Certain  Enter- 
tainrrent.  Etc..  Expenses"  are  these 
words ; 

No  deduction  otherwise  allowable  under 
this  chapter  shall  be  allowed  for  any 
Item   •    •    • 

Witli  respect  to  an  activity  which  is  of  a 
type  generally  considered  to  constitute  en- 
tertair  ment,  amusement,  or  recreation,  un- 
less tt.e  t;ixpayer  establishes  that  the  item 
was  d.rectly  related  to  the  active  conduct 
of  the  taxpayer's  '  rade  or  business 

A  httle  further  over  in  the  section, 
begin: ung  on  page  45,  is  a  list  of  specific 
excep  ions  to  the  application  of  subsec- 
tion '  a  ( ,  which  I  have  just  read,  and 
those  specific  exceptions  cover  most  of 
page  45,  page  46.  page  47.  and  down 
to  and  through  line  6  on  page  48. 

The  House  report  makes  an  absolute 
nulUty  of  the  language  on  page  41.  which 
is  a  general  statement  of  the  activities 
generally  considered  to  constitute  en- 
tertainment, amusement,  or  recreation 
directly  related  to  the  active  conduct  of 
the  taxpayer's  trade  or  business. 

The  House  report  is  so  strict  that  it 
makes  a  nullity  of  that  part  of  the  bill. 

As  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  told 
our  committee,  he  could  not  think  of 
anything  that  could  be  deductible  under 
these  conditions  other  than  those  things 
listed  in  the  bill  on  the  pages  I  have 
refened  to  as  sp>ecific  exceptions  to  the 
application  of  the  subsection. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  told  us 
a  little  while  ago  that  the  Senate  is  asked 
to  ai'prove  this  amendment,  which  is 
the  insertion  of  the  words  "or  associated 
with.  ■  and  that  by  so  doing  we  would 
apprfve  the  language  in  the  report. 

Th?  choice  actually  is  between  the 
language  of  the  two  reports. 

Th?  Senator  from  Oklahoma  asked 
the  Treasury  Department  to  provide 
some  words  which  could  be  inserted  m 
the  till  without  changing  the  meaning 
of  it.  so  that  the  strict  report  on  the 
House  bill  would  b<?  in  conference. 
These  were  the  three  words  which  were 
provided. 

In  the  writing  of  the  report  by  the 
staff  of  the  Senate  Fi:-iance  Committee. 
it  is  the  opinion  of  '.he  Senator  from 
Oklalioma  that  they  went  too  far,  but  it 
is  also  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  that  the  language  in  the 
House  report  does  not  go  far  enough 

Therefore  Mr.  President,  if  the  lan- 
guage IS  approved,  the  subject  will  be  in 
conference.  If  the  language  proposed  by 
the  Senate  committee  is  disapproved, 
then,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Tenne!>see  iMr.  GoreI. 
we  would  thereby  approve  the  language 
of  the  House  bill,  in  accord  with  a  House 
committees  very  strict  report. 

I  am  sure  that  if  Senators  would  read 
that  report,  they  would  not  wish  to  ap- 
prove it.     Therefore,  :  urge  the  Senate 
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not  to  disagree  to  the  committee  amend- 
ments, for  the  very  simple  reason  that 
the  only  way  we  can  take  to  conference 
a  provision  which  will  permit  us  to  agree 
on  a  middle  ground,  between  the  report 
of  the  House  committee  and  the  report 
of  the  Senate  committee,  is  to  keep  these 
three  words  in  the  bill  and  to  arrive  at 
an  adjustment  in  conference. 

In  reality  there  is  no  diflerence,  when 
we  note  that  the  item  either  was  di- 
rectly related  to  the  active  conduct  of 
the  taxpayer's  trade  or  business  or  was 
associated  with  the  active  conduct  of  the 
taxpayer's  trade  or  business.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  language  is  almost  identical. 
The  difference  is  in  the  two  reports. 

I  assure  the  Senate  that  the  difference 
can  be  adjusted  in  conference,  provided 
the  amendment  of  the  committee  is 
agreed  to;  and  I  urge  that  that  be  done, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  m  the  Recorp  at  this  point  a 
statement  in  respect  to  this  question. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  original  recommendations  of  the 
TreEisury  included  the  following: 

1  Disallowance  In  full  cf  expenses  for 
business  entertainment,  such  as  expendi- 
tures for  entertaining  gueEts  at  nightclubs, 
theaters,  country  clubs,  prizefights,  and  on 
hunting  and  fishing  trips. 

2.  Dl-'-allowance  of  expenditures  attributa- 
ble to  a  yacht,  hunting  lodge,  fishing  camp. 
resort  property,  or  other  facility  cf  a  type 
generally  used  for  pleasure,  recreation,  enter- 
tainment, etc..  If  primarily  used  for  such 
purposes  Deduction  for  company  cafeterias 
and  dining  rooms  on  the  business  premises 
would  not  be  disallowed.  Expenditures  for 
automobiles,  airplanes,  apartments,  and 
hotel  suites  would  be  disnllowed  to  the  ex- 
tent used  for  pleasure,  recreation,  entertain- 
ment etc 

3  Disallowance  of  cost  of  gifts  except 
where  annual  cost  per  recipient  does  not 
exceed  $10. 

4.  Disallowance  in  full  oX  dues  or  fees  of 
soci&I,  athletic,  and  sporting  clubs. 

5.  Disallowance  of  expenditures  for  tood 
and  beverages  except  expenditures  for  food 
and  beverages  furnished  to  employees  on  the 
business  premises,  expenditures  for  food  and 
beverages  furniihed  aa  part  of  business  meet- 
ings (but  limited  to  94  to  %1  per  day  per  In- 
dividual!, and  expendlturea  for  food  and 
bevcrniirs  Included  In  travel 

6.  Disallowance  of  expenditures  for  trune- 
portntlon.  meals,  and  U>dBlng  attributable 
to  traveling  away  from  home  except  for  cost 
of  transportation  nllornble  to  the  business 
and  except  for  coat  of  meals  and  lodging  not 
In  exreM  of  133  per  day 

The  Treasury  estimated  that  these  recom- 
mendations would  Increase  revenues  by  at 
least  $260   million   per   year. 

This  reflects  the  disallowance  of  some  $625 
million  of  expenditures. 

On  this  basis,  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee provision,  which  would  Increase 
revenues  by  $85  million,  Involves  the  dis- 
allowance of  some  $210  million  of  expendi- 
tures on  business  travel,  gifts,  and  enter- 
tainment, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR,  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
and  one-half  minutes. 

Mr.  KERR,  They  belong  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  That  is 
the  share  remaining  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.  Then  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  I  merely  wish  to  tell 
the  Senator  that  I  have  inventoried  this 
question  with  the  committee  on  Fed- 
eral taxation  of  the  New  York  State 
Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants. 
Their  analysis  of  existing  law  would,  in 
my  view,  sustain  the  Senator's  position. 
I  intend  to  vote  that  way  If  the  Sena- 
tor will  allow  me,  I  should  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  my  ex- 
change of  correspondence  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr  Pre.'^ident,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  his  ob- 
servations, and  I  make  that  request. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  corre- 
.spondence  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Jt-LT  25.  I960. 

CiENTLFMEN-  During  the  Senate  considera- 
tion of  the  Public  Debt  and  Tax  R  .te  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1960,  an  amendment  was  adopted 
which  would  have  prohibited  the  deduction 
for  tax  purposes  of  most  business  entertain- 
ment expenses.  This  amendment  was  strick- 
en out  In  the  conference  between  the  two 
Houses  and  there  was  substituted  for  It  a 
new  section  calling  for  stvidies  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  relating  to 
this  problem. 

During  tlie  debate  on  this  provision,  I 
stated  to  Senator  Joseph  Clark  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  sponsor  of  the  original  amend- 
ment, that  I  would  tisk  a  number  of  leading 
pxiblic  accounting  firms  in  New  York  about 
this  question,  which  has  become  a  matter 
of  major  concern-  it  is  claimed  to  be  a 
multimillinn-dollar  tax  loophoie.  My  par- 
ticular interest  lies  In  the  determination  of 
a  fair  and  equitable  way  of  dealing  legisla- 
tively and  administratively  with  the  ordinary 
deduction  as  necersary  business  expense  of 
entertainment,  gifts,  dues,  or  Initiation  fees 
in  nonprofrssional  organizations  and  sim- 
ilar items  in  order  to  avoid  excesses  and 
abuse. 

In  view  of  the  respected  position  of  your 
committee  in  the  public  accounting  field,  I 
would  very  much  appreciate  having  your 
views  and  suggestions  on  tl.ls  important  eco- 
nomic Issue. 

B«8t  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Jacoo  K   JAvm. 

US.  Senator. 

Orronra  11,  1060. 
Drar  SsNAit^a  jAVtTs:  This  Is  In  answer  to 

ymir  Icttrr  ■.  f  July  -5,  19C0  ndrtrrssed  tO  tbm 
commit  toe  on  Federal  taxation  of  thA  Hew 
York  State  Si^clcty  cf  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants, dealing  with  the  deduction  for  tax 
purposes  cf  business  expenses  for  entertain" 
ment,  glft.s,  dues,  or  Initiation  fees  In  non- 
profes.slonal  organizatioii.s  and  .similar  Items 
(all  of  which  are.  for  purposes  of  brevity, 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  entertainment  ex- 
penses i.  We  rc^jrft  very  much  our  delay  In 
answerlnir.  which  was  attributable  to  the 
time  required  to  coordinate  the  views  of  our 
committ-ce  ^^n  this  importaiit  question. 

In  considering  the  problem  of  entertain- 
ment expenses,  one  basic  concept  must  be 
kept  clearly  in  mind.  There  is  no  specific 
provision  In  the  Internal  Revenu  •  Code  deal- 
ing with  entertainment  expenses  beyond  that 
applicable  to  other  business  expenses  Such 
expenses  are  presently  deductible  under  sec- 
tion 162  of  the  Code  which  allows  "as  a 
deduction  all  the  ordinary  and  necessary  ex- 
penses paid  or  Incurred  during   the   taxable 


year  In  carrying  on  any  trade  or  business." 
Therefore,  under  the  statute  a^s  It  exists,  only 
those  entertainment  expenses  which  are 
ordinary  and  necessary  in  a  taxpayer's  busi- 
ness may  be  deducted.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that,  lu  litig.iled  case.^.  the  courts  have, 
generally  speaking,  uiiflled  this  f)rinclpal 
stringently.  They  h.ive  requl.'-ed  the  tax- 
payer to  prove  that  the  expenses  were  In- 
curred, and  that  such  expenses  were  neces- 
sary In  the  business  and  had  a  proximate 
relationship  to  the  production  of  Income. 
The  portion  of  particular  entertainment  ex- 
penses applicable  to  the  taxpayer  {personally 
has  been  disallowed. 

Where  deductions  have  been  b;i5ed  on  esti- 
mates of  expenses,  even  though  of  a  type 
which  Is  difficult  or  impossible  to  prove  ex- 
actly, only  small  portions  have  been  allowed. 
A  case  such  as  the  famous  African  safari  de- 
duction which  has  received  so  much  pub- 
licity simply  does  not  represent  the  treat- 
ment generally  given  by  the  courts  In  this 
area.  Incidentally,  In  fairness  to  the  Tax 
Court  Judge  who  decided  that  case  an  objec- 
tive scrutiny  of  the  facts  Indicates  that  It 
was  a  borderline  situation.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  acquiesced  In  the  de- 
cLslon  but  narrowly  limited   its  application. 

It  Is  clear,  then,  that  entertainment  ex- 
penses are  deductible  only  if  they  meet  the 
same  ordinary  and  necessary  tests  which 
apply  to  all  business  deductions.  If  any  such 
expenses  are  deducted  which  do  not  meet 
the  tests,  but  are  nevertheless  not  detected 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  we  do  not 
believe  It  Is  proper  to  state  that  a  tax  loop- 
hole exists.  The  problem  In  such  a  case  Is 
not  to  be  found  In  the  law,  but  In  Its  en- 
forcement. The  same  comment  can  be  ap- 
plied to  many  other  provisions  of  the  Code 
which  are  difftcult  to  enforce,  such  as  the 
deduction  for  dependent-s  and  the  taxability 
of  dividends  and  Interest  on  bank  accounts 
and  other  sources. 

Since  the  same  legislative  and  Judicial 
tests  apply  to  entertainment  expen.^es  as  to 
other  business  deductions,  any  legl.-^latlve 
limit  on  the  deductibility  of  such  expen.'cs 
should  have  some  Ju.stificatlon.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  a  loophole  exists.  If  tax 
avoidance  exists  In  this  area.  It  Is  becau>-e  of 
the  dlfBculty  of  enforcement  and  not  be- 
cause of  the  statute  lUself.  and  Fuch  enforce- 
ment difficulties  are  equally  applicable  to 
many  other  tax  provisions  It  Is  true  that 
expenses  which  are  contrary  to  law  are  not 
deductible.  But  other  exjense.s,  such  ns 
kickbacks  by  opticians  to  doctors  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  Illegal  bu'.ines.-,e« 
have  been  held  to  be  deductible  by  the 
courta,  If  an  entertainment  rxpen.ie  \if  con- 
trary to  law,  such  as  the  purdia-se  of  liquor 
In  a  dry  8tat«,  it  Is  nvit  deductible  undtr 
theao<oall«d  public  p<»licy  rule 

It  U  probaii>  that  ;!<>mp  rlrment*  of  what, 
for  want  of  n  b«Mirr  term  we  wlU  cull  public 
morality  has  innuent^d  thlnkUiR  In  this 
lir««.  It  Is  not  dlftlcult  to  be  lncen.«ieri  at  the 
thought  of  a  f?nn>p  of  bxjslnes;  men  IvMng 
entertained  nt  a  nightclub  or  taken  to  the 
Kentucky  Derby  on  tax-deductible  expense 
accounts.  But  once  again,  we  svibmlt  that 
the  matter  \s  one  of  enforcement  and  not  a 
"loophole"  In  the  law  itself 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  the  large 
majority  of  entertainment  expense  sltuatiaus 
which  are  properly  looked  on  as  abuses  do 
not  meet  the  ordinary  and  ncces«;ary  tests 
and  should  be,  and  very  often  are.  disallowed 
on  examination. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  great  many  taxpay- 
ers Incur  perfectly  legitimate  entertainment 
expenses  which  are  completely  in  keeping 
with  ethical  standards  and  are  both  required 
by  business  needs  and  are  modest  In  pro- 
portion to  the  business  Involved  We  sin- 
cerely believe  that  it  would  be  unfair  and 
unjustified  to  change  the  law  to  the  detri- 
ment of  these  taxpayers  because  of  the  pub- 
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Ucity  given  to  abuses  In  claiming  deductions 
which  are  Improper  under  current  law.  You 
should  be  Interested  in  knowing  that  exces- 
sive deductions  In  this  regard  by  closely  held 
corporations  are  not  only  disallowed  to  the 
corporation  but  also  taxed  to  the  Individual 
accountable  for  the  expenditures  This 
double  Impost,  frequently  as  much  and 
more  than  100  percent  In  total,  acts  as  a 
substantial  deterrent 

In  summary,  we  believe  that  the  present 
law  does  not  require  change  As  already  In- 
terpreted by  the  courts.  It  gives  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  adequate  weapons  with 
which  to  combat  excesses  and  abuses  Any 
additional  statutory  limitation  would  oper- 
ate unfairly  against  entertainment  expenses 
which  meet  the  statutory  requirements.  It 
would  apply  tests  different  from  those  ap- 
plicable to  all  other  types  of  business 
expenses 

It  would  be  helpful  for  us  to  comment 
briefly  on  the  adminl.'^t.ratU  e  problems  and 
practices  affecting  entertainment  expenses 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  pro[.>er  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  as  we  have  outlined  It 
creates  a  great  deal  of  work  for  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  In  addition  to  the  detec- 
tion uf  abuses  there  are  many  honest  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  between  revei'.ue  agents 
and  taxpayers  or  their  representatives  as  to 
whether  an  exp>ense  Is  ordinary  and  neces- 
sary "  The  Service's  Job  would,  therefore 
be  made  mvich  simpler  if  the  deductibility  of 
entertainment  expenses  was  limited  or  elimi- 
nated completely  Of  course,  the  same  state- 
ment can  be  made  of  all  of  the  other  deduc- 
tions permitted  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Ccxle  Thus,  the  necessity  of  checking  on 
dependent  and  chantwhle  contributioti  de- 
ductions also  imjxses  a  burden  on  the  Serv- 
ice Nevertheless  If  the  present  st,atute  is 
proper,  as  we  think  It  Is,  the  administrative 
burdens  flowing  from  It  are  another  Inevi- 
table function  of  government  In  this  com- 
plicated society  of  ours  Similar  illustrations 
abound  In  the  tax  field  The  excess  profits 
tax.  for  example,  was  certainly  as  compli- 
cated and  burdeT^.some  on  administrative 
fjfficials  as  any  other  revenue  statute  we  can 
imagine,  yet  It  was  used  In  both  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  war 

As  a  second  example,  the  entire  concept 
of  long-term  capital  gains  Is  probably  re- 
sponsible for  more  serious  tax  litigation  than 
any  other  problem  area  \et  it  is  not  contem- 
plated that  capital  gain  taxation  be  elimi- 
nated 

As  a  matter  of  actual  practice  we  know 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  well 
aware  of  the  abuses  In  the  entenainment  ex- 
p<Muse  urea,  and  U  coi\stantly  striving  to 
make  Us  audit  procedure*  as  effective  and 
a*  lar  reaching  us  ptjsnible  For  the  i>«»t 
cv>uple  of  years,  questions  abovit  reimbursed 
exi^pnuoK  lifxve  npprrvred  ot^  indlMdunl  lnct>me 
\.\x  rrturn*.  niul  1060  tax  leturns  wilt  stWlclt 
additional  information  from  rmplnyers  On 
the  audit  level,  rrvrnue  agrtit*  are  cfinsL-^nt- 
ly  being  pressed  to  analyze  and  seek  »ub- 
ftantlatlon  of  entertainment  expcn.«e  deduc- 
tions, even  to  the  point  where  taxpayers  with 
legitimate  deductions  may  consider  them- 
selves as  belni?  overly  harassed  As  account- 
ants dealing  with  this  problem  continuously. 
we  assure  yovi  that  the  steps  being  taken  by 
the  Service  are  getting  and  will  continue  to 
get  results.  Furthermore,  by  words  and  ac- 
tion, the  Service  has  Indicated  that  It  will 
continue  to  Improve  Its  practices  and  proce- 
dures until  it  has  eliminated  abuses  in  the 
deduction  of  entertainment  expenses. 

For  all  of  the  above  reasons,  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  present  statute  Is  satisfac- 
tory and  need  not  be  changed  to  deal  spe- 
cifically with  entertainment  expenses,  and 
that  the  administration  of  the  statute  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  is  good  and  getting 
better  all  the  time. 


We  appreciate  your  inviting  our  views  and 
hope  they  are  of  some  help  to  you.  If  we 
can  be  of  any  further  assistance  to  you  In 
this  matter,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
on  us 

Very  sincerely. 

Committee  on  Federal 

Taxation 
Ar.THua  Dixon. 


Octobeb  28.  1960 
Dfar  Me.  Dixon:  Tliank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  October  11.  1960.  expressing  the  views 
of  the  committee  on  Federal  taxation  of  the 
New  York  State  Society  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants  with  respect  to  entertainment 
and  gift  deductions. 

I  have  read  your  comments  most  carefully, 
and  you  may  be  sure  that  I  appreciate  the 
careful  study  and  consideration  that  went 
into  them  I  belle\e  that  the  accounting 
profession  is  performing  an  Important  public 
service  in  its  continued  concern  with  prob- 
lems such  as  these,  and  I  assure  you  that 
I  too  shall  continue  to  follow  most  carefully 
the  progress  of  the  Internal  Revenvie  Serv- 
ice s  enforcements  p)Olicy 
Best  wishes 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K    Javfts. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr  KERR  Mr  President.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
remarkable  situation.  Neither  the  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee,  the  dis- 
tinguij^hed  senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
IMr.  Byrdi.  nor  the  Senator  in  charge 
of  consideration  of  the  bill,  the  ranking 
majority  member  of  the  committee,  the 
distinguished  semor  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa iMr.  Kerr  i  has  defended  the  com- 
mittee report,  which  gives  the  legislative 
intent — the  committee's  intent — and, 
therefore,  legal  effect  to  the  pending 
amendment.  Indeed,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  told  the  Senate  that 
the  Senau?  committee  report  goes  too  far. 

Thai  does  not  re.solve  the  issue.  The 
report  is  on  the  desk  of  each  Senator. 
It  gives  the  meaning  of  the  words  "or 
associated  with."  This  is  what  we  shall 
vote  upon.  We  are  asked  to  vote  to  ap- 
prove the  language,  and  to  leave  It  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  conference 
committee  to  do  something,  of  which  we 
are  not  sure. 

That  does  not  resolve  tiie  issue  Sen- 
aUirs  must  vole,  when  the  roll  is  called. 
ui>on  the  i)ondlng  amendment  wiih  the 
mranlnR  Bivcn  to  11  by  llie  import  whicli 
is  on  the  desk  of  each  Senator. 

Mr,  President,  the  Issue  Is  serious.  It 
goe.s  to  the  heart  of  the  question  of 
whether  we  wish  to  move  toward  the 
correction  of  widespread  abuses  of  ex- 
pense accounts  or  whether  we  wish  to 
permit  them  to  continue. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  committee  amendment, 
which  adds  the  phrase  "or  associated 
with"  to  the  phrase  "directly  related  to" 
in  describing  the  kind  of  entertainment, 
amusement,  or  recreation  expenses  that 
are  deductible.  To  delete  this  phrase,  as 
the  opponent  would  do,  leaving  the  de- 
ductibility of  such  expenses  governed 
solely  by  the  test  of  whether  or  not  they 
are  "directly  related  to"  the  trade  or 
business  would  be  far  too  harsh  and 
would  be  unnecessary  in  light  of  the 
present  state  of  the  tax  law. 


It  is  readily  apparent  to  anyone  who 
has  had  experience  ::n  business  that 
there  are  types  of  expenses  for  enter- 
tainment, for  example,  which  have  no 
direct  relationship  to  making  a  sale  or 
obtaining  a  contract  or  effecting  a  trans- 
action, but  which  have  a  powerful  effect 
on  promotion  of  good  ^»U1  and  obtaining 
of  business  out  of  which  additional  in- 
come will  be  derived  on  which  taxes  will 
be  paid.  For  exampl<^  I  know  of  one 
small  businessman  who  annually  gives  a 
Christmas  party  for  the  children  of  poor 
families  in  his  community  The  pood 
will  that  this  has  generated  among  the 
people  of  the  community  has  had  a  bene- 
ficial effect  on  this  tfixpayer's  business 
down  through  the  years.  In  fact,  the 
party  has  become  such  an  annual  event 
that  if  he  were  to  discontinue  it  now.  it 
is  possible  that  his  business  would  fall 
off 

The  standard  of  "ordinary  and  neces- 
sary" is  still  applicable  to  the  deducti- 
bility of  these  expenses.  Their  dLsal- 
lowance  by  a  careful  revenue  agent 
means  that  the  taxpayer  then  has  the 
burden  of  proving  that  they  are  ordinary 
and  necessary.  This  is  a  heavT  burden. 
Between  it  and  the  legislative  history-  of 
ihi.";  amendment  as  set  forth  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  I  do 
not  foresee  abuses  such  as  those  which 
we  have  occasionally  read  about  m  the 
newspapers.  Sound  enforcement  of  the 
tax  laws  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, aided  by  the  very  strong  language 
contained  m  the  committees  report,  is 
all  that  is  needed.  I  therefore  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  accept  this  amendment 
by  the  committee. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  a  parha- 
ment.ary  inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr  BUSH.  Will  the  Presiding  Officer 
clarify  the  vote  which  is  about  to  be 
taken? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  en  bloc  to  the 
committee  amendments  on  page  41.  Ime 
18,  and  page  42,  lines  4  and  7  The 
language  is  italicized  on  those  pages 

Mr.  BUSH.  A  "yea"  vote  is  a  vote  for 
the  committee  amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A  "yea  ' 
vote  IS  a  vote  for  the  committee  amend- 
ments A  .lay"  N-ote  la  a  vote  against 
the  committee  amendments. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
{he  roll 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  IMr  Biblij  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  annotmce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  IMr.  Anderson:,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  GrueningI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr. 
Symington]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr  GRUENrNG]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington  1.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland   LMr.  Butler], 
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the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Mtjkpht],  and  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  WiLKT]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Murphy] 
would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  54, 
nays  39,  as  follows: 

[No.  223  Leg.] 
YEAS— 54 


Aiken 

Goldwater 

McCarthy 

AUott 

Hartke 

McClellan 

BeaU 

Hayden 

Metcalf 

Bennett 

Hlclcenlooi>er 

Miller 

Bottum 

Hickey 

Mundt 

Byrd,  Va. 

Holland 

Pearson 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Prouty 

Capehart 

JavltB 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Robertson 

Cotton 

Jordan. Idaho 

Saltonstall 

Cartls 

Keating 

Scott 

Dlrksen 

Kerr 

Smathers 

Dodd 

Kuchel 

Smith,  Mass. 

Eastland 

Lausche 

Stennis 

Eilender 

Long.  Mo. 

Thurmond 

Ervln 

Long.  La 

Tower 

Foag 

Magnuson 

WUliams.  N.J. 

Fulbright 

Mansfield 
NAYS— 39 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Bartlett 

Gore 

Moss 

Boggs 

Hart 

&Iuskie 

Burdick 

HIU 

Neuberger 

Bu.«ih 

Humphrey 

Pnstore 

BvTd.  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Pell 

CanoU 

Johnston 

Proxnilre 

Case 

Kefauver 

Russell 

Chavez 

Long,  Hawaii 

S.Tilth,  Maine 

Church 

McGee 

Sparkman 

Clark 

McNamara 

Talrnadge 

Cooper 

Monroney 

Williams.  Del. 

Douglas 

Morse 

Yarborough 

Engle 

Morton 

Young.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING' 

-7 

Anderson 

Gruening 

Wiley 

Bible 

Murphy 

Butler 

Symington 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
understand  that  the  unanimous-consent 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  been  agreed  to  and  that  the  Senate 
will  consider,  first  the  so-called  sixth 
amendment,  and  that  then  the  amend- 
ment designated  "fourth"  will  be  con- 
sidered. The  fourth  amendment  is  the 
withholding  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 


i 


So  the  committee  amendments  on 
pages  41  and  42  were  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  section  4.  on  page  41,  line  18,  after  the 
word  "to",  to  insert  "or  aseoclated  with";  on 
f>age  42,  line  4.  after  the  word  "to",  to  insert 
"or  associated  with",  In  line  7,  after  the  word 
"to",  to  insert  "or  associated  with". 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  con- 
sider the  amendment  designated  as  the 
sixth  amendment,  to  be  followed  by  the 
fourth  amendment.  The  sixth  amend- 
ment IS  found  on  page  385,  line  1, 
through  line  6  on  page  386.  and  has  to 
do  with  the  treatment  of  certain  charita- 
ble contributions  for  the  purposes  of 
part  1. 

The  amendment  designated  as  the 
fourth  amendment  is  the  withholding 
amendment.  I  ask  this  unanimous  con- 
sent after  having  consulted  both  sides. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  could  not 
follow  the  statement  of  the  numbers  of 
the  amendments.  I  shall  speak  briefly 
in  support  of  the  committee's  action  in 
eliminating  the  withholding  section. 
Would  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment preclude  my  recognition  for  a  few 
minutes  to  discuss  that  part  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  KERR.     Not  at  all. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident,  I  am 
not  sure  how  much  debate  there  will  be 
on  the  withholding  amendment.  Is  it 
anticipated  that  there  will  be  a  vote  on 
that   amendment   tonight? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  long  as  the 
question  has  been  raised,  it  is  my  hope 
that  there  will  be  a  vote  on  the  two 
amendments  to  which  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill  has  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate,  and  other  amend- 
ments as  well.  However,  that  is  some- 
thing which  is  within  the  discretion  of 
the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

ORDE.^    FOR    ADJOURNMENT 

It  is  the  intention  to  have  the  Senate 
meet   at   10  o'clock   tomorrow   morning. 

At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  Senate  adjourns  tonight — 
which  may  be  late — it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hear.s  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  .'should  like  to 
state  further  that  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  Senate  may  well  be  in  session  on 
Saturday,  because  it  does  not  appear  at 
the  moment  that  action  on  the  tax  bill 
will  be  completed  at  that  time.  If  the 
Senate  meets  on  Saturday,  it  will  be  to 
consider  the  tax  bill  and  the  independent 
ofUccs  appropriation  bill 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr  President,  If 
consideration  of  the  tax  bill  is  C(n-irluded 
by  Friday  night,  will  it  then  be  the  ma- 
jority leader's  intention  to  brine  the 
Senate  back  on  Saturday  to  take  up  the 
appropriation  bill,  or  may  we  have  Sat- 
urday off? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  any  carrot  is  to 
be  held  before  Mem.bers  of  the  Senate,  I 
am  not  the  one  who  will  hold  ;t.  If  the 
Senate  completes  consideration  of  the 
biU  on  Saturday,  it  will  no  over  until 
Tuesday.  If  it  does  not  finish  on  Friday, 
it  will  meet  on  Saturday.  If  the  Senate 
meets  on  Saturday  it  will  go  over  until 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  that  the  stick,  in- 
stead of  the  carrot? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  neither  a  stick 
nor  a  carrot. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  it  would  be  pos.sible  to  take  up 
the  independent  offices  appropriation  bill 
on  Friday  night  after  consideration  of 
the  tax  bill  is  concluded? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  it  is  concluded; 
otherwise  it  will  be  taken  up  on  Satur- 
day. 


Mr  MAGNUSON.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  after  midnight? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  After  midnight  or 
before,  depending  on  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  MAGNUrjON.  Tlie  Senator  from 
Washington  ha3  a  very  important  en- 
gagement in  the  State  of  Wai,hington  on 
Saturday,  and  intendeo  to  l^ave  here 
Saturday  morning,  whether  it  be  1  or  3 
or  5  or  6  o'clock  in  the  morning.  If  the 
Senate  could  conclude  consideration  of 
the  tax  bill,  could  the  independent  of- 
fices bill  be  taken  up  at  that  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  but  again  I 
remmd  the  Senator  that  his  skilled  lead- 
ership and  profound  generalship  are 
needed  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at 
this  time  to  put  through  this  very  im- 
portant legislation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  what  I 
would  call  a  gold  carrot. 


REVENUE  ACT  OF  1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  10650'  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide a  credit  for  investment  m  certain 
depreciable  property,  to  eliminate  cer- 
tain defects  and  inequities,  and  for  other 
purpost^s. 

Mr.  DIRK.-EN  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Would  it  be  in  order 
to  £isk  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  both  of 
the  amendments  to  which  reference  has 
been  made? 

Mr.  KERR.  Before  the  Senator 
makes  that  reque.st,  let  me  say  that  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  there  is  grave  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  yeas  and  nays  will  be 
asked  for  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah,  which  would  merely 
give  the  donor  of  a  charitable  contribu- 
tion the  right  to  spread  the  effective 
period  of  it  for  deduction  purpose^  over 
more  than  1  year  I  should  like  to  in- 
quire if  Senators  will  a.'k  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  that  amendment 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  vMthdrnw  my  re- 
quest at  til*:-  tunc.  I  can  o.'-k  for  th«' 
yeas  and  nays  when  tlie  withholding 
amendment  is  reached 

Mr  KERR.  I  do  not  believe  the  yea.s 
and  nays  will  be  asked  for.  However, 
my  opinion  Ls  not  binding  upon  th.c  Sen- 
ate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
committee   amendment   will    be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  At  the  top  of  page 
385.  it  is  proposed  to  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

Sec.  22.  Charitable      Contributions      Made 

From     Lncome     Attriuutabi-e    to 

Several    Taxable     Years. 

(a)    Treatme.nt  for  Puricses  or  Part  I  or 

Subchapter    Q. — Section     1307     (relating    to 

rules  applicable  to  part  I  of  subchapter  Q) 

Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Election  With  Respect  to  Charita- 
ble CONTRiBtJTioNS. — In  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  elects  (in  such  manner  and  at 
Buch  time  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
prescribes  by  regulation.^)  to  have  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  apply,  an  amount 
received  or  accrued  to  which  this  part  applies 
shall  be  reduced,  for  purposes  of  computing 
the  tax  liability  of  the  taxpayer  under  this 
part  with  respect  to  the  amount  so  received 
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or  accrued,  by  an  amount  equal  to  that  por- 
tion of  (1)  the  amount  of  charitable  contri- 
butions made  by  the  taxpayer  during  the 
taxable  year  In  which  the  amount  I5  so  re- 
ceived or  accrued  m-hich  ere  allowable  aa  a 
deduction  {or  mich  year  under  section  170 
(determined  with- ut  regard  to  this  part),  as 
(2)  the  amount  received  or  accrurd  to  which 
thl*  part  applies  is  of  tl.e  adjusted  gross 
Income  fur  the  taxable  year  (determined 
without  reg:.rd  to  this  part).  In  any  case  in 
which  the  taxpayer  elects  to  have  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  app'y.  no  portion  of 
the  amount  tc  which  this  part  applies  shall, 
for  purposes  of  compuUr.g  the  l:mitati.jn  on 
tax  under  this  part,  be  U  ken  Into  account 
for  purposes  of  computing  the  Umltallon 
under  section  170(b)(1)  for  the  taxable 
year  in  which  the  amount  to  which  this  part 
applies  Is  received  or  accrued." 

ibl  FrrrcTivE  Date — Tlie  amendment 
made  by  subsectlcn  (ai  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  amounts  received  or  accrued  In 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1961. 

Mr   BENNETT  obtained  the  floor 

M:  KFRR  Mr  Pre.^idcnt,  as  I  under- 
stan(i,  the  Senate  1.'=^  ready  to  adopt  the 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT  Mr.  President,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  desire  to 
malce  a  .speech.  If  the  Senate  is  willinp 
to  adopt  the  amendment.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  yield  the  floor 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  Pre<^id'nt.  'v\  ill  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield "^ 

Mr.  BENNETT.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr  GORE.  The  ieai>on  why  I  asked 
that  this  amendment,  tot^etiier  with  four 
others,  which  are  really  nders  on  the  bill. 
be  re.'ieiwed  for  separate  action  wa.s  that 
I  did  not  feel  that  these  particular 
amendmenU';  which  do  not  relate  to  the 
subject  matter  of  the  bill,  should  prop- 
erly be  adopted  en  bloc  as  committee 
amendment.^  But  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  comnv,tt(.i  amendment 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr  President,  so  far 
as  I  know,  there  is  no  objection.  Under 
those  circum.'^tance.s,  I  am  ptrfectly  will- 
ing to  ai>k  fur  action  on  Uie  amend- 
ment. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Utah  spxakinc  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment '' 

Mr  BENNETT  I  ref.'r  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  which  has  been  re- 
ported, or  which  has  been  5tnted  by  Uie 
clerk,  to  insert  a  new  section  at  the  top 
of  pa«c  38J  and  cx>ntinuinK  on  page  386. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  i.s  on  aKreeinp  to  the  committee 
fui'icndmc  lit  on  pace  3a-V 

The  amendment  wa<;  apned  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  action  by  which  the  committee 
amrnd.Tient  wa.*:  agreed  to  tx?  reconsid- 
ered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  move  to  lay  Uiat 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
ap.ecd  to. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President. 
wi'.at  ;-  tl.e  P'  nd:iy:  bu.«;iness'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Amend- 
m'^nt  No   4  will  be  stated 

Mr  KERR.  That  is  the  withholding 
tax  amendment. 

Mr.  WITLIAMS  of  Dt  laware.  Mr. 
President,  on  thi.s  amendment  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  First, 
the  amendment  will  be  stated. 
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The  Chikf  Clebk.  On  page  307,  after 
line  8,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out: 

Sec     19    WrrHHOUJiNC    or    Income    Tax    at 
Source    on    Interest.    DnTDnNos, 

AND    PaTRON.^CE    DrVIDENDS, 
(a^   I.N-  r>ENFRAI    — 

(1)  .\MiNDME.vT  or  .■^rETTTT  E  C — Subtitle 
C  (relating  to  emplf-yment  t.axes  and  collec- 
tion of  incom.e  tax  at  source  1  i£  amended  by 
redesignating  chapter  25  as  chapter  26  and 
by  inserting  after  chapter  24  the  following 
new  chapter: 

■CH.^PTER     25 COLLECTION     OF    INCCMI    T.AX    AT 

SOURCE     ON      INTIRE.^T.     DIVIDENDS,     AND     PA- 
TRONAGE   DIVIDENDS 

"Subchapter  A  Interest. 

"Subchapter  B  Dividends. 

".Subch.ipter  C  Patrjnage  dividends. 

"Subchapter  D  General  provitlons. 

•■S-ubchaptcr  A — Intr^at 

"Sec.  3451    Income  troc  collected  at  sotirce  on 
U'.terest. 

"Sec  34 ■>2    Interest  defined. 

"Sec   3451     Income  Tax  Collected  at  S<jrRCE 

ON    INTEHEST. 

"(lii  Requirement  of  Witholdinc  ^Ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  in  this  chapter. 
every  pc':*;!  n  who  pays  interest  shall  deduct 
and  withhold  on  such  Interest  a  tax  equal 
to  20  percent  of  the  amount  thereof 

"it)<  Payee  Unknown — If  the  withhold- 
ing atrer.t  is  unable  to  determine  the  person 
to  whem  the  Interest  is  payable  the  tax  un- 
der thl.'  section  shal".  be  deducted  and  wrh- 
he.d  at  the  time  payment  of  the  interest 
would  be  made  If  such  person   were  known 

"(c)    Ckoss  Retekences  — 

"(1)  For  -"rod!*,  against  Income  tax  of  the 
recipient  rif  the  income,  of  amounts  deduted 
and  Withheld  under  this  sec'lon,  see  sec- 
tion 39 

•■i2>  PcT  special  rules  as  to  credit  or  re- 
ftird  of  such  amounts,  see  sections  3484.  3485. 
3486,  3487,  and  3505. 

"(3)  For  exemption  from  requirement  of 
deducting  and  withholding  on  certain  inter- 
est paid  to  certain  persons,  sec  section  3483. 
"Sec     3453.  Intkrest    Defi.ned. 

•  (a  I  Geneeal  RtLE — For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  term  ■interest'  means — 

"ill  Interest  01.  evidences  of  Indebt^edness 
(including  bonds,  debentures  notes,  snd  cer- 
i;:u,.tiji  issued  by  a  corporation  with  In- 
lertsi  coupi  uk  or  in  rejjlitered  farm  and  to 
the  extent  provided  in  refrulations  pre9crit>od 
fcv  'hr  "-  :('.ir\  .  r  hU  delegate  Interest  on 
other  fvu'.onces  of  indebtedness  Issued  by  a 
corpori«'lon  of  n  type  offered  by  corporations 
to  the  p'.ibllc; 

'•(2>  Interest  on  dej-vosUs  with  persons 
cnrrylnR  on  the  banking  btislness; 

"i3i  amounts  (whether  or  net  designated 
as  interest  1  raid  by  a  n'.u'ur/.  yavl:.,:E  b.ir.k. 
saving'  ai.d  loan  association,  building  and 
loan  ns.xoci.itlon.  cooperative  bark,  home- 
stead association,  credit  union,  or  sl.Tiilar  or- 
eaniration,  In  respect  of  deposits.  Investment 
cenificatr-s.  or  withdrawable  or  repurchas- 
able  shares; 

"(4<  interest  on  amounts  held  by  an  in- 
surance company  under  an  agreement  to 
pay  interest   thereon: 

"(5>  interest  on  deposits  with  stock- 
brokers, 

•*(6)  Interest  on  obligations  of  the  United 
States:  and 

"(7)  in  the  case  of  a  non-interest-bearing 
obligation  of  the  TTnited  States — 

"(At    issued   on   a   discount   basis,   and 

"iBi    havir.e   a   maturity   date    more    than 
one  year  from  the  date  of  Issue, 
the  amount  by  which  the  amount  paid  on 
surrender  or   redemption   exceeds   the   Issue 
price. 

"ibi  ExcrPTTON-': — Flt  purpores  of  this 
chapter,  the  term  interest"  does  not  include— 


"(1)  interest  on  obligations  described  in 
section  103 'a  1  ili  or  (3)  (relating  to  in- 
terest on  certain  governmental  obligations); 

"^2)   any  amount  paid  by — 

"(Ai  a  f  re:t'r.  p  vernment  or  internauonal 
organization. 

Hi  a  foreign  corporation  not  engaged 
in  -.rade  or  business  within  the  United 
St.ites, 

"(C)  a  nonresident  alien  Individual  not 
engaged  In  trade  or  business  withm  the 
United  State.s    or 

"(D)  a  partnership  not  engaged  ir.  trade 
or  business  within  the  United  .States  and 
composed  m  whole  or  in  part  of  nonresident 
aliens ; 

"(3)  Interest  on  deposits  with  persons 
carrying  on  the  banking  business  paid  to  a 
person  described  in  par.igraph  i2i  iBi,  (C>, 
or  (  D ) ; 

"(41  ar.y  amount  pa:d  by  one  corporation 
to  another  corp^)ration.  if  both  corporat: -ris 
are  members  of  the  sanie  affiliated  group 
which  filed  a  consolidated  return  for  the 
preceding  taxable  year  of  the  affiliated 
group: 

"i5>  Interest  subject  to  withholding  under 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  3  (sec.  1441  and 
following,  relating  to  withholding  of  tax  on 
nonresident  aliens  and  foreign  corporations) 
by  the  person  paying  such  Interest,  nr  which 
would  be  so  subject  to  withholding  by  such 
person,  but  for  the  fact  that  it  is  net  treated 
as  income  from  sources  within  the  Un:ied 
SUtes. 

"(6)  any  amount  on  which  the  wlthhf  ".d- 
Ing  agent  is  required  to  deduct  and  with- 
hC'ld  a  tax  under  section  1451  (relating  to 
tax  free  covenant  bonds),  or  would  be  so  re- 
quired but  for  section  1451(d)  (relating  to 
benefit  of  personal  exemptions; ; 

",7.  i'-_-  the  extent  provided  in  regulations 
pre&c-ibed  by  the  Secretary  or  hi*  delegate, 
any  amount  payable  with  respect  to  deposits 
in  school  savirigs  accounts:  and 

"8)  any  amount  described  m  subsection 
(a)  (2).  (3),  or  i7)  paid  to  a  State  or  a 
foreign  government  or  interiiationa:  organ- 
ization (Other  than  any  amount  described 
m  subsection  1  a  1  3 ;  paid  In  respect  cf  a 
transferable  certificate  or  share  1 . 

"(C)  Exemption  roa  UNrrn)  States, — The 
Secretary  may  authoriBe  exempuon  from  the 
tax  imposed  by  section  S451  for  «jit  araoui.t 
paid  by  the  United  States  or  any  wholly 
fWi.ed  agiicy  <  r  instrumentality  thereof  to 
the  United  BUtet  or  any  wholly  owr.ed 
agency  or  msirunienu.lity  ther«of  If  the  Sec- 
retary detcrmiiie.v  that  the  imposition  of  the 
tax  With  respect  to  suc^  amount  will  cnuse 
a  burden  or  expense  which  can  be  avoided 
by  granting  the  tax  exemption. 

"Subrhaptcr  D — D'.vxdcnds 

"Sec  3461  Inrrme  tax  collected  at  source  oc 
di\  idends. 

"Sec    3462    Dividend  defined 

"Sec  3461  Income  Tax  Co:i.T^~rT.:>  ,«.T  SorKCT 
ON  Dividettos 

"(ai  Rfqt-tf.ement  of  WmiHoi.DiNC. — Ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  in  this  chapter 
every  person  who  pays  a  dividend  shall  de- 
duct and  withhold  on  such  dividend  a  tax 
equal  to  20  percent  of  the  amcur.t  thereof 

'  (b^  Payee  Unknown — If  the  withhcld- 
i:.j  ace:.*  is  unable  tc  determine  the  person 
t  whom  the  dividend  is  paya.ble.  the  tax  un- 
der th.s  section  shall  be  deducted  and  with- 
held at  tlie  time  payment  of  the  dividend 
would  be  made  if  such   person  were  known 

"ic^  AMorNT  CF  Dividend  Unknown — If 
the  withholding  agent  is  unable  to  determine 
the  portion  of  a  distribution  which  Is  a  divi- 
dend the  tax  under  this  section  shal!  be 
computed  on  the  entire  amount  of  the  dis- 
tribution 

"(d)    Ckoss  References  — 

"(1)  For  credit,  against  Income  tax  of  the 
recipient  of  the  income,  of  amounts  deducted 
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and   withheld   under  this  section,   see   sec- 
tion 39. 

"(2)  For  special  rules  as  to  credit  or  re- 
fund of  such  amounts,  see  sections  3484,  3485, 
3486,  3487,  and  3505. 

"(3)    For  exemption  from  requirement  of 
deducting  and  withholding  on  dividends  paid 
to  certain  Individuals,  see  section  3483. 
"Sec  3462.  Dividend  Detined. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  term  'dividend'  means — 

ill  any  distribution  by  a  corporation 
which  is  a  dividend  (as  defined  In  section 
3161 ;  and 

"(2)  any  payment  made  by  a  stockbroker 
to  any  person  as  a  substitute  for  a  dividend 
(as  so  defined) . 

•'(b)  Exceptions. — For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  term  'dividend'  does  not  in- 
clude— 

"  ( 1 )  any  amount  paid  In  the  stock,  or 
rights  to  acquire  the  stock,  of  the  distribut- 
ing corporation  If  the  distribution  Is  not  in- 
cludible in  gross  Income  of  the  recipient  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  305  (relating  to 
distributions  of  stock  and  stock  rights); 

"(2)  any  distribution  to  the  extent  that, 
under  chapter  1 — 

"(A)  the  amount  thereof  Is  treated  by  the 
recipient  as  an  amount  received  on  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  property,  or 

•■(Bi  gain  or  loss  to  the  recipient  Is  not 
recognized: 

■'^3)  any  amount  which  Is  Includible  In 
gross  income  as  a  taxable  dividend  by  rea- 
son of  the  provisions  of  section  302  (relating 
to  redemptions  of  stock).  306  (relating  to 
dispositions  of  certain  stock),  356  (relating 
to  receipt  of  additional  consideration  In 
connection  with  certain  reorganizations),  or 
1081 1  e)  (2)  (relating  to  certain  distributions 
pursuant  to  order  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission ) ; 

"(4)  any  amount  paid  by  one  corporation 
to  another  corporation,  if  both  corp>oratlons 
are  members  of  the  same  affiliated  group 
which  filed  a  consolidated  return  for  the 
preceding  taxable  year  of  the  affiliated  group; 
"(5)  an  amount  which — 
"(A)  Is  subject  to  withholding  under  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  3  (sec.  1441  and  fol- 
lowing, relating  to  withholding  of  tax  on 
nonresident  aliens  and  foreign  corporations) 
by  the  person  paying  such  amount,  or 

"(B)  would  be  subject  to  withholding  un- 
der such  subchapter  A  by  the  person  paying 
such  amount  but  for — 

"(1)  the  fact  that  It  Is  attributable  to  In- 
come from  sources  outside  the  United  Statee, 
or 

"(11)  the  fact  that  the  payor  thereof  is 
excepted  from  the  application  of  section 
1441(a)  oy  the  provisions  of  section  1441(c); 
■  (6)  any  amount  paid  by  a  foreign  cor- 
poration not  engaged  In  trade  or  business 
within  the  United  SUtes; 

'•(7)  any  amount  described  in  section  1373 
(relating  to  undistributed  taxable  Income 
of  electing  small  business  corporations) ;  and 
■'(8)  amounts  paid  pursuant  to  the  terms 
of  a  lease  entered  Into  before  January  1, 
1954,  If  under  such  lease  the  shareholders 
of  the  lessor  corporation  are  entitled  to  such 
amounts  without  deduction  for  any  tax 
which  any  law  of  the  United  States  might 
require  to  be  deducted  and  withheld  on 
the  payment  of  dividends. 

"Subchapter  C — Patronage  dividends 

"Sec.  3471.  Income   tax   collected   at   source 
on  patronage  dividends 

"Sec.  3472.  Amounts  subject  to  withholding. 
"Sec.  3471.  Income  Tax  Collected  at  Source 
ON  Patronage  Dividends. 
"(a)  Requirement  of  Withholding. — 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  chaj>- 
ter,  every  cooperative  to  which  part  I  of 
subchapter  T  of  chapter  1  applies  which 
pays  an  amount  described  In  section  3472 
shall  deduct  and  withhold  on  such  amount 
a  tax  equal  to  20  percent  of  such  amount. 


"(b)  Patke  Unknown. — If  the  withhold- 
ing agent  is  unable  to  determine  the  person 
to  whom  the  amount  Is  payable,  the  tax  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  deducted  and  with- 
held at  the  time  payment  of  the  amount 
would  be  made  if  such  person  were  known. 

"(c)  Cross  References. — 

"(1)  For  credit,  against  Income  tax  of  the 
recipient  of  the  Income,  of  amounts  deducted 
and  withheld  under  this  section,  see  section 
39. 

"(2)  For  special  rules  as  to  credit  or  re- 
fund of  such  amounts,  see  sections  3484, 
3485,  3486.  3487,  and  3505. 

"(3)   For  exemption  from  requirement  of 
deducting  and  withholding  on  amounts  paid 
to  certain  Individuals,  see  section  3483. 
"Sec  3472.  Amounis  Subject  to  WrrHHOLD- 

ING, 

■'(a)  General  Rxtle. — Except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  section  or  section  3483,  the 
amounts  subject  to  deduction  and  withhold- 
ing under  section  3471  are— 

■•(1)  the  amount  of  any  patronage  divi- 
dend (as  defined  In  section  1388(a)  )  which  is 
paid  in  money,  qualified  written  notices  of 
allocation  (as  defined  in  secti^jri  1388(c)), 
or  other  property  (except  nonqualified  writ- 
ten notices  of  allocation  as  defined  In  section 
1388(di  ),  and 

"(2)  any  amount,  described  In  section  1382 
(C)  (2)  (A)  (relating  to  certain  nonpatronage 
distributions) ,  which  Is  paid  in  money,  quali- 
fied written  notices  of  allocation,  or  other 
property  (except  nonqualified  written  notices 
of  allocation)  by  an  organization  exempt 
from  tax  under  section  521  (relating  to  ex- 
emption of  farmers'  cooperatives  from  tax). 

"(b)  Exceptions. — The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3471    shall   not   apply   to — 

"(1)  any  amount  paid  by  one  corporation 
to  another  corporation.  If  both  corporations 
are  members  of  the  same  affiliated  group 
which  filed  a  consolidated  return  for  the 
preceding  taxable  year  of  the  affiliated  group; 

"(2)  an  amount  which — 

"(A)  Is  subject  to  withholding  under  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  3  (sec.  1441  and  fol- 
lowing, relating  to  withholding  of  tax  on 
nonresident  aliens  and  foreign  corporations) 
by  the  person  paying  such  amount,  or 

"(B)  would  be  subject  to  withholding  un- 
der such  subchapter  A  by  the  person  pay- 
ing such  amount  but  for  the  fact  that  It  Is 
attributable  to  Income  from  sources  outside 
the  United  States;  and 

"(3)  any  amount  paid  by  a  foreign  cor- 
poration not  engaged  in  trade  or  business 
within  the  United  States 

"(C)     EbCEMPTION      rOK      CERTAIN      CONSUMER 

Cooperatives. — A  cooperative  which  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  determines  is  primarily 
engaged  in  selling  at  retail  goods  or  services 
of  a  type  that  are  generally  for  personal,  liv- 
ing, or  family  use  shall,  upon  application  to 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  be  granted  ex- 
emption from  the  tax  Imposed  by  section 
3471.  Application  for  exemption  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate. 

"(d)    Determination    op   Amount   Paid. 

For  purposes  of  this  subchapter,  In  determin- 
ing amounts  paid — 

"( 1 )  property  (other  than  a  written  notice 
of  allocation  I  shall  be  taken  Into  account  at 
Its  fair  market  value,  and 

"(2)  a  qualified  written  notice  of  alloca- 
tion shall  be  taken  into  account  at  Its  stated 
dollar  amount. 

"Subchapter  D — General  provisions 
Sec.  3481.  Liability  for  return  and  payment 
of  withheld  tax 

'Sec.  3482.  Return   and   payment  by  United 

States. 
"Sec.  3483    Exemption  certificates. 
"Sec.  3484.  Refund  of  tax  to  Individuals. 

"Sec.  3485.  Refund  of  tax  to  States,  tax  ex- 
empt organizations,  etc. 


"Sec.  3486    Refund  of  tax  to  corporation. 

"Sec.  3487.  Credit  for  tax  withheld  on   cor- 
fxjratlon. 

"Sec.  3488.  Obligation  sold  between  Interest 
payment  dates. 

"Sec.  3489    Presumption. 
"Sec.  3490.  Definitions. 

"SiEC.  3481    Liability    roR   Return   and   Pay- 
ment OF  Withheld  Tax. 

"(a)  General  Rlt,e. — E>ery  person  re- 
quired to  deduct  and  withhold  any  tax  under 
this  chapter  shall,  on  or  before  the  last  day 
of  the  first  month  following  the  close  of 
each  quarter  of  his  taxable  year,  make  a  re- 
turn of  the  tax  required  to  be  deducted  and 
withheld  during  such  quarter  and  pay  the 
tax  to  the  officer  designated  In  section  6151. 
The  withholding  agent  shall  be  liable  for  the 
payment  of  the  taxes  required  to  be  deducted 
and  withheld  under  this  chapter,  and  shall 
not  otherwise  be  liable  to  any  person  for  the 
amount  of  any  such  payment. 

"(b)  Tax  Paid  by  Recipient. — If  the  with- 
holding agent.  In  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter,  falls  to  deduct  and  withhold 
any  tax  under  this  chapter,  and  thereafter 
the  tax  against  which  such  tax  may  be  cred- 
ited Is  paid,  the  tax  so  required  to  be  deduct- 
ed and  withheld  shall  not  be  collected  from 
the  withholding  agent;  but  this  subsection 
shall  In  no  case  relieve  the  withholding  agent 
from  liability  for  any  penalties  or  additions 
to  the  tax  otherwise  applicable  in  respect 
of  such  failure  to  deduct  and  withhold. 

"(c)   Cross  Reference. — 

"For  limitation  on  the  use  of  Government 
depositaries  In  the  collection  of  taxes  deduct- 
ed and  withheld  under  this  chapter,  see  the 
last  sentence  of  section  6302 1  c  i  . 
"S«c.  3482  Return  aW)  Payment  by  United 
States. 

"If  the  withholding  agent  Is  the  United 
States  the  return  of  the  tax  deducted  and 
withheld  under  this  chapter  may  be  made 
by  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
having  control  of  the  payment  of  the  amotini 
subject  to  withholding,  or  appropriately  des- 
ignated for  that  purpose. 
"Sec.  3483    Exemption  Certificates 

"(a)    General  RtTLES  — 

"(1)  Individuals  under  la — Any  individ- 
ual may  file  with  any  withholding  agent  an 
exemption  certificate  on  which  he  certifies 
the  date  of  his  birth.  If  such  a  certificate 
Is  filed,  all  amounts  payable  by  such  with- 
holding agent  to  such  individual,  on  and 
after  the  effective  date  for  such  certificate 
and  before  the  beginning  of  the  calendar 
year  during  which  the  certificate  Indicates 
that  he  will  attain  age  18.  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  recjuirement  of  deducting  and 
withholding  under  this  chapter. 

"(2)  Individuals  oveh  age  n — Any  Indi- 
vidual may  file  with  any  withholding  agent 
an  exemption  certificate  In  which  he 
certifies — 

"(A)  that  he  will  have  attained  age  18 
before  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  for 
which  such  certificate   Is   filed,   and 

"(B)  that  he  reasonably  believes  that  he 
will  not  (after  the  application  of  the  credits 
against  tax  provided  by  part  IV  of  subchapter 
A  of  chapter  1,  other  than  the  credits  under 
sections  31  and  39)  be  liable  for  the  payment 
of  any  tax  under  chapter  1  for  each  of  his 
taxable  years  any  portion  of  which  Is  In- 
cluded In  the  period  for  which  such  certifi- 
cate will  be  In  effect. 

If  such  a  certificate  is  filed,  all  amounts  pay- 
able by  such  withholding  agent  to  such 
Individual  during  the  period  such  certificate 
Is  in  effect  shall  be  exempt  from  the  require- 
ment of  deducting  and  withholding  under 
this  chapter.  Except  as  may  otherwise  be 
provided  In  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  an  exemption  cer- 
tificate filed  by  an  Individual  described  In 
this  paragraph  shall  remain  In  effect  only 
for   the   period   beginning   on    the    effective 
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date  of  auch  certificate  &nd  ending  at  the 
close  of  the  calendar  year  In  which  such 
period  begins. 

"(3)   Tax  exempt  organizations. — 

"(A)  Any  organization  (other  than  a  co- 
operative described  in  section  521)  which  is 
exempt  from  the  tax  Imposed  by  chapter  1 
may  file  wi'ai  any  withholding  agent  who 
pays  amounts  described  In  section  3452(a) 
(2),  (3),  or  (7)  an  exemption  certificate  on 
which  It  certifies  that  It  Is  such  an  organiza- 
tion. If  such  a  certificate  Is  filed,  all 
amounts  described  In  section  3452(a)  (2), 
(3),  and  (7)  payable  by  such  withholding 
agent  to  such  organization  on  and  after  the 
effective  date  for  such  certificate  shall  (ex- 
cept as  provided  In  subparagraph  (B)  )  be 
exempt  from  the  requlreme.it  of  deducting 
and  withholding  under  this  chapter. 

"(B)  An  exemption  certificate  filed  by  an 
organization  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
cease  to  be  effective  on  the  thirtieth  day 
after  the  dsy  on  which  the  withholding 
agent,  with  wh<-.m  such  certificate  was  filed, 
Ls  notified  by  either  the  org-.inlz.-itlon  or  the 
Secretary  or  his  delf>pat«  that  the  organiza- 
tion Is  no  longer  exempt  from  the  tax  im- 
posed by  chapter  1  If  an  orpanlzatlon 
ceases  to  5e  exempt  f.'-om  such  tax  it  shall, 
within  th»  time  specified  In  reeulations  pre- 
scribed bv  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  so 
notify  earn  withholding  agent  with  whom  It 
has  an  exoTiption  certificate  In  effect 

"(b)    Ex~eptions  and  Special  Rules  — 

"iD  Ce:itain  exceptions — This  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  amount — 

'  (A)  described  in  section  3452(a)(1)  (re- 
lating to  Interest  on  evidences  of  Indebted- 
ness I . 

"(B)  described  In  section  3452(a)(3)  paid 
In  respect  of  a  transferable  certificate  or 
Ell  are,  or 

"(C)  described  In  section  3452(a)  iC)  (re- 
lating to  Interest  (it;  <  b!igatlon.s  of  the  United 
States) 

"<2)  StsjEs  E  BONDS,  etc.-  Ill  til*  cafC  of 
trans&ctloas  involving  tlie  redemption  of  one 
or  more  obligations  described  m  section 
3452(a)(7)  (relating  to  certain  obligations 
of  the  United  States  issued  on  a  discount 
basis),  a  separate  certificate  shall  be  filed 
with  respect  to  each  such  transaction. 

"(3)  Nominees,  custodians,  and  joint 
OWNERSHIPS — Ur.der  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  .Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the  exemp- 
tion provided  by  subsection  (ai  may  be  ex- 
tended, ir  n  manner  consistent  with  the 
other  provisions  of  this  section,  to— 

"(A)  anii.untfi  (other  than  amounts  de- 
scribed In  section  3462(r).  relating  to  divi- 
dends >  paid  through  nominees: 

"  I  B  I    anil  Hints  paid  to  custodians;  and 

"(C)  amounts  paid  jointly  to  2  or  more 
lndlvlduiil.'5. 

"(4)  Eftective  date  or  CERTmrATE. — Any 
exemption  certi.lcate  under  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  such  day  as  Is  ppeclfled 
In  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secret.iry  or  his  delegate. 

"(5)  Form  and  contents  or  rFRTmcATE 
and  notice — .^.ny  exemption  crrtiflcate  un- 
der this  section,  and  any  notice  under  sub- 
section ( a  I  ( 3 )  )  B ) ,  shall  be  In  such  form  and 
contain  such  Information  as  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  may  by  regulations  prescribe. 

"(c)  Cross  Reference  — 

"For  penalty  for  filing  fraudulent  certifi- 
cate, or  for  falling  to  provide  notice,  under 
this  section,  sec  section  7205. 
"Sec.  3484   Refund  of  Tax  to  Individtjals. 

"(a)  r.E.N.FR.M  Ri-i.F  —Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (e),  the  tax  deducted  and  with- 
held under  this  chapter  with  respect  to 
amounts  received  by  an  individual  during 
any  quarter  (other  than  the  fourth  quarter) 
of  his  taxable  year  (together  with  any  tax 
so  deducted  and  withheld  on  amounts  which 
were  recel'.cd  by  him  during  any  prior  quar- 
ter of  such  year  and  with  respect  to  which 
no  allowable  claim  for  refund  has  been  filed 
under  this  section)  shall,  to  the  extent  such 


tax  does  not  exceed  his  refund  allowance  as 
of  the  time  the  claim  for  refund  Is  filed,  be 
promptly  refunded  to  him  as  an  overpayment 
of  UiX.  A  refund  of  tax  shall  be  made  under 
this  section  only  If  the  amount  claimed  and 
allowable  equals  or  exceeds  tlO 

"(b)  Refund  Allowance  — For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  refund  allowance  of  an  In- 
dividual as  of  the  time  the  ci-ilm  for  refund 
Is  filed  Is  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess,  if 
any,  of — 

"(1)   an  amount  equal  to  22  percent  of — 

"(A)  the  total  of  the  deductions  which,  on 
the  basis  of  facts  existing  at  the  time  the 
claim  for  refund  is  filed,  such  Individual 
would  be  allowed  for  the  u.x.ible  year  under 
section  151  (relating  to  deducuons  for  per- 
sonal exemptions  I.  plus 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  Individual  who. 
at  the  t»mc  the  claim  lor  refund  is  filed 
reasonably  expects  that  he  will  be  allowed  a 
credit  under  section  37  (relating  to  retire- 
ment Income)  for  the  taxable  year,  the 
amount  which,  at  such  time,  such  Individual 
reasonably  expects  to  be  the  amount  of  his 
retirement  income  las  defined  In  section 
37(C)  and  as  limited  by  section  37(d))  for 
the  taxable  year,  less 

"(C)  the  amounts  (other  than  amounts  on 
which  tax  Is  required  to  be  deducted  and 
withheld  under  this  chapter)  which,  at  the 
time  the  claim  for  refund  Is  filed,  such  In- 
dividual reasonably  expects  to  be  includible 
In  his  gross  Income  lor  the  taxable  year: 
over 

"(2)  the  amounts  of  tax  with  respect  to 
which  an  allowable  claim  for  refund  has  been 
previously  filed  under  this  section  during 
taxable  year 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(C),  an  in- 
dividual who  files  more  than  one  claim  for 
refund  under  tliis  section  for  any  taxable 
yc-iis  may  use  the  estimate  for  the  !)recedlng 
claim  f  jr  su'h  year  unless,  at  the  time  he 
files  the  claim,  he  reasonably  expects  the 
amounts  referred  to  In  paragraph  (li(C)  to 
exceed  such  prior  estimate  by  more  than 
$100. 

"(c)  Marriid  I.ndividuals. — For  purposes  of 
subsections  (ai,  (b),  and  (di.  married  in- 
dividuals shall  be  Ueated  as  an  individual 
If,  at  the  time  the  cl.um  for  refund  is  filed. 
they  reasonably  expect  that  they  will  fi.e 
a  Joint  return  for  the  taxable  year  In  which 
such  claim  is  filed. 

"(d)  Time  for  Filing  Claim —Not  more 
than  one  claim  may  be  filed  under  this  sec- 
tion by  any  Individual  during  any  quarter 
of  his  taxable  year  A  refund  of  tax  deducted 
and  withheld  on  amounts  received  during  a 
tax&ble  year  sliall  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion only  if  claim  therefor  Is  filed  on  or 
before  the  last  day  of  such  taxable  year. 

(C)  Individuals  Not  Eligible  for  Be- 
ruND. — No  claim  for  refund  may  be  filed  un- 
der this  section  by — 

"(1)  any  Individual  (ether  tlian  an  indi- 
vidual referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)) 
unless,  at  the  time  the  claim  for  refund  is 
filed,  he  reasonably  expects  that  his  gross 
Income  for  the  taxable  year  will  not  exceed 
15.000; 

"(2)  any  married  IndU-ldual  unless,  at  the 
time  the  claim  for  refund  Is  filed,  he  reason- 
ably expects  that  the  aggregate  gross  Income 
of  such  Individual  and  his  spouse  for  the 
taxable  year  will  not  exceed  tlO.OOO: 

"(3)  a  head  of  a  household  (as  defined 
in  section  1(b)  (2) )  or  a  surviving  spouse  ( as 
defined  In  section  2(b)  )  unless,  at  the  time 
the  claim  for  refund  Is  filed,  he  reasonably 
expects  that  his  gross  Income  fur  the  taxable 
year  will  not  exceed  $10,000:  or 

"(4'  any  child,  unless,  at  the  time  the 
claim  for  refund  Is  filed,  he  reasonably  ex- 
pects that  no  deduction  would  be  allowed 
for  hmi  under  section  151(e)(1)(B)  for  the 
taxable  year  of  his  parent  (or  parents)  be- 
ginning with  or  within  the  calendar  year  In 
which  the  claim  for  refund  Is  filed. 

"(f)  Cross  Reference  — 


Tor  credit  or  refund  of  amounts  not  re- 
funded under  tLls  section,  see  section  39. 

"Sec.  3485.    Refund  or  Tax  to  States.  Tax- 
Exempt  Organizations,  etc, 

"a)  General  Rule. — In  the  c;ase  of  a  per- 
son which  is — 

"   1 )    the  United  States  or  a  State. 

"2)  an  organization  (Other  than  a  co- 
ope-ative  described  in  section  521 )  which  is 
exempt  from  the  tax  Imposed  by  chapter   1, 

"  3)  a  foreign  government  or  interna- 
tional organization,  or 

"(4)  a  foreign  central  b.ank  of  Issue, 
if  tae  tax  deducted  and  withheld  under  this 
chapter  with  respect  to  amounts  received  by 
such  person  during  any  calend\r  quarur  ex- 
ceeds the  credit,  if  ai.y,  claimed  by  and  al- 
lowable to  such  person  undr  section  3505 
(relating  to  credit  agalLst  emplcyment 
tax?s)  for  such  quarter,  the  excess  (to- 
getiier  with  any  such  excess  for  any  prior 
quiTter  of  the  same  calendar  year  with  re- 
spe<;t  to  which  no  refund  has  been  claimed 
anc.  allowed  under  this  section )  shall  be 
promptly  refunded  or  credited  to  such  per- 
son as  an  overpayment  of  tix  In  the  case 
of  a  person  to  which  paragraph  i4  applies, 
the  amount  which  may  be  refunded  or  cred- 
Itec.  under  this  section  shall  nor  exceed  the 
amount  of  tax  deducted  and  withheld  un- 
der section  3451  on  Interest  pa:d  or  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  which  are  not 
held  for,  or  used  In  connection  with,  the  con- 
duct of  commercial  banking  functions  or 
other  commercial  activities. 

"(b)    CRO.SS  References. — 

"(1)  For  period  of  limitation  for  filing 
claim  under  this  section,  see  section  6611. 

"(2)  For  presumed  date  of  paymei  t  for 
purposes  of  (A)  period  of  limitation,  see 
section  65l3ib),  and  (B)  allowance  of  In- 
teri-st  on  overpayments,  see  section  6611  (d). 
"Sic    3486    Refund  of  Tax  to  Corporation 

■  lai  Ge.neral  Rlt-E — If  the  tax  deducted 
and  withheld  under  this  chapter  with  re- 
spect to  amounts  received  by  a  corporation 
(Other  than  a  corporation  described  in  sec- 
tion 3485(a))  during  any  quarter  (other 
than  the  fourth  quarter)  of  Its  tax.-^ible  year 
exo^eds  the  amount  claimed  by  and  allow- 
able to  svich  corporation  under  section  3487 
as  :.  credit  against  Its  liability  for  tax  under 
thl;  chapter  for  such  quarter,  the  excess  (to- 
gether with  any  such  excess  for  any  prior 
quarter  of  the  s.-me  year  with  respect  to 
which  no  refund  has  been  claimed  and  al- 
lowed under  this  section)  shall  l>e  promptly 
reftmded  or  credited  to  such  corporati^^n  f.s 
an  overpayment  of  tax  A  refund  of  tax 
shall  be  made  under  this  section  only  If 
claim  therefor  Is  filed  after  the  close  of  the 
pe::.:d  ci  vered  by  the  claim  and  on  or  be- 
forf  the  last  day  of  the  taxable  year. 

"(b)    Cross  Reference. — 

"For  credit  or  refund  of  amounts  not  re- 
funded under  this  section,  see  section  39. 
"Sec.    3487.  Credft    for    Tax    WrriiHELD    cn 
Corpor-ation 

"(a)  General  Rctx  —  Any  tax  deducted 
and  withheld  under  this  chapter  with  re- 
spect to  amounts  received  by  a  corporation 
(other  than  a  corporation  described  In  sec- 
tion 3485(a))  during  a  taxable  year  shall,  to 
the  extent  not  claimed  and  allowable  as  a 
credit  or  refund  to  the  corporation  under 
section  3486.  be  allowed,  under  regulations 
pre!;cribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  as 
a  credit  against  (but  not  In  excess  of)  the 
tax  for  which  such  corporation  Is  liable  un- 
der this  chapter  In  respect  of  amounts  paid 
by  it  during  such  year. 

'"  b)  Dividends  and  Patronage  Du'Idends 
Pau)  During  Taxable  Year  — For  purposes  of 
deUirmlmng  thje  credit  allowable  to  any  cor- 
poration under  subsection  (a),  a  dUidend, 
or  amount  subject  to  withholding  under  sec- 
tlor.  3471,  p.ild  by  It  may  be  considered  as 
hav  ng  been  paid  during  the  taxable  ye.ar — 

"il)  In  the  case  of  a  personal  holding 
company,  if  treated  as  paid  during  such  tax- 
able year  under  section  663 (b;, 
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"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  regulated  Investment 
company,  If  treated  as  paid  during  such  tax- 
able year  under  section  855(a), 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  a  real  estate  invest- 
ment trust,  If  treated  as  paid  during  such 
taxable  year  under  section  858(a),  or 

'•(4)  In  the  case  of  a  cooperative  described 
In  section  1381(a),  if  paid  during  the  pay- 
ment period  (as  defined  In  section  1382(d)) 
for  such  taxable  year. 

"(c)  Special  Rule  for  Corporations 
Which  Are  Members  oy  an  Afitliated 
Group. — To  the  extent  and  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  may  be  provided  in  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
the  tax  deducted  and  withheld  under  this 
chapter  with  respect  to  amounts  received  by 
a  corporation  which  is  a  member  of  an  affili- 
ated group  which  filed  a  consolidated  return 
for  the  preceding  taxable  year  of  the  affili- 
ated group  may,  for  purposes  of  this  section, 
be  treated  as  tax  deducted  and  withheld  un- 
der this  chapter  from  any  corporation  which 
is   a   member   of   the   same  affiliated  group. 

"Sec.  3488.  Obligation  Sold  Betweek  Inter- 
est-Payment Dates 
"For  purposes  of  any  credit  or  refund  pro- 
vided in  section  3484,  3485,  3486.  or  3487,  In 
the  case  of  an  obligation  which  Is  sold  or  ex- 
changed between  interest-payment  dates  the 
amount  required  to  be  deducted  and  with- 
held on  the  Interest  at  the  end  of  the  inter- 
est-payment period  shall  be  treated  In  the 
manner  provided  in  section  39(c), 

"Sec.  3489    Presumption. 

"For  purposes  of  establishing  that  any  per- 
son is  entitled  to  a  credit  or  refund  of  any 
tax  required  to  be  deducted  and  withheld 
under  this  chapter  with  respect  to  amounts 
received  by  such  person,  the  correct  amount 
of  such  tax  shall.  In  the  absence  of  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  be  presumed  to  have 
been  so  deducted  and  withheld. 

"Sec.  3490.  Definitions. 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapter — 

"(1)  Person. — The  term  'person'  Includes 
the  United  States,  a  State,  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment, and  an  international  organization. 

"(2)  St.\te. — The  term  'State'  includes  'i 
State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  possession 
of  the  United  States,  any  political  subdi- 
vision of  any  of  the  foregoing,  and  any  wholly 
owned  agency  or  instrumentality  of  any  one 
or  more  of  the  foregoing. 

"(3)  Foreign  government — The  term  for- 
eign government'  includes  a  foreign  govern- 
ment, a  political  subdivision  of  a  foreign 
government,  and  any  wholly  owned  agency 
or  instrumentality  of  any  one  or  more  of 
the  foregoing. 

"(4)  Nonresident  .\lien. — The  term  'non- 
resident alien  Individual'  Includes  an  alien 
resident  of  Puerto  Rico." 

(2  )    Clerical  amendments,  etc  — 

( A)  The  heading  for  subtitle  C  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows  : 

"subtitle    c — employment    taxes    and    col- 
lection OF  INCOME  tax  at  SOURCE" 

(B)  The  table  of  chapters  for  subtitle  C 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  line  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Chapter  25.  Collection  of  income  tax  at 
source  on  interest,  dividends. 
and  patronage  dividends. 

"Chapter  26.  General  provisions  relating  to 
employment  taxes  and  col- 
lection of  Income  taxes  at 
source." 

(C)  The  table  of  subtitles  under  the 
heading  "Internal  Revenue  Title"  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  third 
line  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Subtitle  C.  Employment    taxes   and   collec- 
tion of  Income  tax  at  source." 


(D)  The  heading  for  chapter  26  (as  redes- 
ignated by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"CHAPTER      26 GENERAL     PROVISIONS      RELATING 

TO    EMPLOYMENT    TAXES    AND    COLLECTION    OF 
INCOME  TAXES  AT  SOURCE  ' 

(b)  Credits  Against  Income  Tax  for  Tax 
Withheld. — 

( 1 )  Allowance  of  credit. — Part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  credits 
against  tax)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
s/ection  38  (added  by  section  2  of  this  Act) 
the  following  new  section: 
"Sec  39.  Tax  Withheld  on  Interest.  Divi- 
dends. AND  PATRON.^GE  Dividends. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
the  tax  deducted  and  withheld  under  chap- 
ter 25  (relating  to  withholding  at  source  on 
interest,  dividends,  and  patronage  dividends) 
shall  be  allowed,  to  the  recipient  of  the 
amount  with  respect  to  which  such  tax  was 
deducted  and  withlield,  as  a  credit  against 
the  tax  imposed  by  this  subtitle  for  the 
ta.xable  year  in  which  such  amount  Is 
received. 

"(b)  Special  Rule  for  Dependent  Chil- 
dren.— If — 

"(1)  the  taxpayer  for  his  taxable  year  is 
entitled  to  a  deduction  under  section 
151(e)(1)(B)   with  respect  to  a  child,  and 

"(2)  such  child  had,  for  the  calendar  year 
ending  with  or  within  the  taxpayer's  tax- 
able year — 

"(A)    gross  Income  of  less  than  *600,  and 

"iB)  no  wages  (as  defined  In  section  3401 
( a  I  )  with  respect  to  which  withholding  was 
required  under  chapter  24. 
then,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the  taxpayer  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  credit  provided  by  sub- 
section (a)  with  respect  to  amounts  re- 
ceived by  such  child  during  such  calendar 
year,  but  only  if  such  child  has  not  filed  any 
claim  for  credit  or  refund  of  any  portion  of 
the  tax  deducted  and  withheld  with  resp>ect 
to  such  amounts 

"(c)  Apportionment  of  Credit. — For  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a).  If  an  obligation  Is 
sold  or  exchanged  between  interest  pay- 
ments dates — 

ill  so  much  of  the  amount  required  to  be 
deducted  and  withheld  on  the  interest  at 
the  end  of  the  interest-payment  period  as  is 
properly  allocable  to  that  part  of  such  period 
which  ends  on  the  date  of  the  sale  or  ex- 
change shall  be  treated  as  an  amount  de- 
ducted and  withheld  from  the  transferor  on 
the  date  of  the  sale  or  exchange,  and 

"(2)  so  much  of  such  amount  as  is  prop- 
erly allocable  to  that  part  of  such  period 
which  begins  on  the  day  after  the  date  of 
the  sale  or  exchange  shall  be  treated  as  an 
amount  deducted  and  withheld  from  the 
transferee. 

"(d)  Limttations — The  credit  provided  by 
subsection    (a)    shall  not  be  allowed — 

"(1)  Refund  to  individuals. — To  any  In- 
dividual with  respect  to  any  amount  of  tax 
allowed  him  as  a  refund  under  section  3484. 

"  ( 2  I  Credit  or  refund  to  States,  etc. — To 
any  person  with  respect  to  any  amount  of 
tax  allowable  to  such  person  as  a  credit  or 
refund  under  section  3485  or  as  a  credit  un- 
der section  3505. 

"(3)  Creujit  or  refund  to  corporations. — 
To  any  person  with  respect  to  any  amount  of 
tax  allowed  such  person  as  a  credit  or  refund 
under  section  3486  or  as  a  credit  under  sec- 
tion 3487. 

"(4)  Certain  dependent  children. — To 
any  person  with  respect  to  any  amount  of  tax 
which  has  been  claimed  and  is  allowable  as 
a  credit  to  such  person's  parent  by  reason 
of  the  provisions  of  subsection   (b). 

"(5)  Nominees,  etc — To  any  person  with 
respect  to  any  amount  of  tax  allowed  such 
person  as  a  credit   under  section  1444(b)." 


(2)  Common  trust  funds — Section  584(C) 
(relating  to  the  income  of  participants  in 
the  fundi  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof   the   following   new   paragraph : 

"(3)  Tax  wrrnHELD  at  source  on  interest, 
dividends,  and  patronage  DIVIDENDS — In  any 
case  where  tax  under  chapter  25  is  deducted 
and  withheld  on  any  amounts  received  by 
a  common  trust  fund,  for  purposes  of  any 
credit  or  refund  provided  In  section  39  or 
3505,  or  chapter  25.  such  tax  shall.  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  be  considered  as 
having  been  deducted  and  withheld  propor- 
tionately   from    each    participant  " 

(3)  Estates  and  trusts. — Section  642(a) 
(relating  to  special  rules  for  credits  and  de- 
ductions in  the  case  of  estates  and  trusts  i 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Tax  withheld  at  source  on  inter- 
est, dividends,  and  patronage  dividf.n:)s 
In  any  case  where  tax  under  chapter  25  is 
deducted  and  withheld  on  any  amounts  re- 
ceived by  an  estate  or  trust,  for  purposes  of 
any  credit  or  refund  provided  in  section  39 
or  3505,  or  chapter  25,  such  tax  shall,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  be  considered  as 
having  been  deducted  and  withheld  from 
each  beneficiary  in  an  amount  which,  when 
added  to  the  amounts  paid,  credited,  or  re- 
quired to  be  distributed  to  him.  equals  tiie 
amounts  which  would  have  been  paid,  cred- 
ited, or  required  to  be  distributed  to  him  In 
In  the  absence  of  chapter  25.  Any  tax  un- 
der chapter  25  which  is  deducted  and  with- 
held on  amount.s  received  by  the  estate  or 
trust  shall  be  considered  as  withheld  from 
such  estate  or  trust  to  the  extent  It  is  not 
considered  as  withheld  from  a  beneficiary 
under  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence." 

(4)  Technical  amendments. — 

(A)  Section  164(b)(1)  (relating  to  deduc- 
tion denied  in  the  case  of  certain  ta.xes)  Is 
amended  by — 

(I)  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  ( B ) ; 

(II)  striking  out  the  comma  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C)  and  Inserting  ",  and";  and 

(ill)  adding  after  subparagraph  (C)  the 
following  new  subp.iragraph: 

"(D)  the  tax  withheld  at  source  under 
chapter  25  (relating  to  collection  of  Income 
tax  at  source  on  interest,  dividends,  and 
patronage  dividends),". 

(B)  Section  874(a)  (relating  to  allowance 
of  deductions  and  credits  to  nonresident 
alien  Individuals)  is  amended  by  striking 
"31  and  32"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"31,  32,  and  39  ". 

(C)  Section  1314(c)  (relating  to  inap- 
plicability of  part  II  of  subchapter  Q  of 
chapter  1  of  subtitle  A  to  taxes  imposed  by 
subtitle  C)  Is  amended  by  striking  em- 
ployment taxes"  and  Inserting  m  lieu  there- 
of "employment  taxes  and  collection  of  in- 
come tax  at  source  ". 

(D)  Section  6211(b)(1)  (relating  to  rules 
applicable  In  determination  of  deficiency)  is 
amended  by  striking  "31  "  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "31  or  39'. 

(E)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Sec.  38.  Overpayments  of  tax." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof: 

"Sec.  38.  Investment   In    certain    depreciable 
property. 

"Sec.  39.  Tax  withheld  on  interest,  dividends, 
and  patronage  dividends. 

"Sec.  40.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

(c)  Interest  and  Dividends  Paid  to  Non- 
resident Aliens,  etc — 

( 1 )    Withholding  rate. — 

(A)  Section  1441  (relating  to  withholding 
of  tax  on  nonresident  aliens)  Is  amended  by 
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adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

•■(e)  TREAriES  — In  the  case  of  amounts  de- 
scribed In  sertlon  3452(ai  (relating  to  inter- 
est) section  3462(ai  (relating;  t-o  dividends), 
and  section  3472(a)  (relating  to  patronage 
dividends),  ihe  tax  required  to  be  deducted 
and  withhelct  under  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  any  treaty  be 
less  than  20  percent  of  such  amounts." 

(B)  SectU  n  144'.2  (relating  to  withholding 
of  tax  on  foreign  corporations  i  Is  amended 
by  adding  a:  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentenc'?:  'In  tiie  case  of  amounts  de- 
scribed In  se.:tlon  3452(a)  (relating  to  inter- 
est) .  section  3462(a)  (relating  to  dividends! . 
and  section  3472(a)  (relating  to  patronage 
dividends),  the  tax  required  to  be  deducted 
and  withheld  under  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  not  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  any 
treaty  be  less  than  20  percent  of  such 
amounts." 

(2)  Nominees,  etc — Subchapter  A  of 
chapter  3  (relating  to  withholding  of  tax  on 
nonresident  aliens  and  foreign  corporations) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  secvion 

"Sec  1444  Interf^st  and  Dividends  Paid  to 
Nominees:  Credfts  to  With- 
holding Agents 

"(a)  W^rrHHOLDiNG  of  Tax  by  Payor  — 
Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate,  every  person  who  pays 
amounts  subject  to  withholding  under  chap- 
ter 25  and  who  has  been  notified  by  a  payee 
thereof  that  the  payee  is  a  nominee  required 
to  deduct  and  withhold  on  such  amounts 
under  section  1441  or  1442  shall.  In  lieu  of 
the  nominee,  deduct  and  withhold  from 
such  amounts  paid  to  the  nominee  the  tax 
required  to  be  deducted  and  withheld  under 
section  1441  or  1442.  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  such  amounts  were  paid  by  such  person 
directly  to  the  beneficial  owner  thereof. 

"(b)  CREDrrs  to  Wihholding  Agents — In 
the  case  of  any  person  who  is  required  to 
deduct  and  withhold  tax  under  section  1441 
or  1442  In  respect  of  amounts  received  by 
htm  during  any  calendar  year  on  which  tax 
was  deducted  and  withheld  (or.  In  the  case 
of  amounts  described  in  section  39(c)(1), 
was  treated  as  deducted  and  withheld  i  under 
chapter  25,  the  taxes  so  deducted  and  with- 
held (or  trefited  as  deducted  and  withheld) 
under  chapter  25  shall,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
be  allowed  £.s  a  credit  against  (but  not  in 
excess  of)  his  liability  for  the  year  In  respect 
of  the  taxes  Imposed  by  sections  1441  and 
1442." 

(3)  Clerical  amendment — The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  A  of  chapter  3  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  : 

"Sec.  1444.  Interest    and    dividends    paid    to 
nominees;  credits  to  withhold- 
ing agents" 
(d)    Credit    for   States   and   Tax    Exempt 
Organizations  — 

(1)  Allowance  of  cREDrr — Chapter  26 
(general  provisions  relating  to  employment 
taxes  and  Income  tax  withheld  at  source)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  ne^v  section : 

"Sec  3505.  Special  CriEDrr  in  Case  or  States 
OR  Tax-Exempt  Organizations. 
"(a)  General  Rule  —In  the  case  of  a  per- 
son which  Is  a  State  (as  defined  In  section 
3490(2)  )  or  which  Is  an  organization  (other 
than  a  cooperative  described  in  section  521) 
which  is  exempt  from  the  tax  Impo.sed  by 
chapter  1,  the  tax  deducted  and  withheld 
under  chapter  25  with  respect  to  amounts 
received  by  it  during  any  calendar  quarter 
shall  be  allowed,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  as 
a  credit  against  (but  not  in  excess  of)  such 
person's  liability  (after  the  adjustments.  If 
any,   provided   for   In   sections    6205(a)    and 


6413(a))  for  such  quarter  in  respect  of  the 
taxes  Imposed  by  chapter  21  (Federal  Insur- 
ance Contributions  Act)  and  by  chapter  24 
(Collection  of  Income  tax  at  source  on 
wages ) .  Such  credit  shall  be  allowed  only 
If  claim  therefor  is  made.  In  accordance 
with  such  regulations,  at  the  time  of  the 
filing  of  the  return  with  respect  to  the  taxes 
under  chapter  21  and  chapter  24  for  such 
quarter 

"(b)  Obligations  Soid  Between  Interest- 
Payment  Dates — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. In  the  case  of  an  obligation  which  is 
Fold  or  exchanged  between  interest-payment 
dates,  the  amount  required  fj  be  deducted 
and  withheld  on  the  interest  at  the  end 
of  the  interest-payment  period  shall  be 
treated  in  the  manner  provided  in  section 
39(c). 

"(C)   Cross  Reference  — 

"For  refund  under  chapter  25,  see  section 
3485" 

(2)   Technical  amendments  — 

(A)  Section  3502  (relating  to  nondeducti- 
blllty  of  taxes  In  cr.mputlng  taxable  income) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  nev;  subsection : 

"(c)  The  tax  deducted  and  withheld  under 
chapter  25  shall  not  be  allowed  as  a  deduc- 
tion In  computing  taxable  Income  under 
subtitle  A  either  to  the  person  deducting  and 
withholding  the  tax  or  to  the  recipient  of 
the  amount*  subject  to  withholding" 

(Bi  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  26 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"Sec  3505  Special  credit  In  case  of  States  or 
tax  exempt  organizations." 

(c)    Other  Technical  Amendme?*ts  — 

(1)  Declaration  of  estimated  income  tax 
BY  individuals. ^Section  6015(ai  (relating  to 
declaration  of  estimated  income  tax  by  In- 
dividuals) Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
I>erlod  at  the  end  of  paragraph  ( 2 1  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "and  amount*  on 
which  tax  Is  required  to  be  deducted  and 
withheld  under  chajner  25" 

(2)  Adjustment  of  tax;  i'Nderpayment  — 

(A)  Subsection  (a)(1)  of  section  6205 
(relating  to  special  rules  relating  to  assess- 
ment of  employment  taxes  i  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  3402  is  paid  with  respect  to 
any  payment  of  wages  or  compensation," 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "3402.  3451, 
3461.  or  3471  Is  paid  with  respect  to  any 
payment  of  remuneration,  interest,  divid- 
ends, or  other  amounts.  ' 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  3402  is  paid  or 
deducted  with  respect  to  any  payment  of 
wages  or  compensation"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '  3402,  3451,  3461,  or  3471  is  paid 
or  deducted  with  respect  to  any  payment 
of  remuneration.  Interest,  dividends,  or  other 
amounts". 

(C)  The  heading  for  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  6205.  Special  Rules  Applicable  to 
Certain  Taxes  Under  Subtitle 
C  " 

(D)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter 
A  of  chapter  63  Is  amended  by  striking  out 

"Sec.  6205.  Special  rules  applicable  to  cer- 
tain employment  taxes." 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"Sec.  6205.  Special  rules  applicable  to  cer- 
tain  taxes  under  subtitle  C." 

(3)  Use  of  government  oEPosriARiES. — 
Section  6302(c)  (relating  to  use  of  Govern- 
ment depositaries)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  not  re- 
quire the  dejxisit  under  this  subsection  of 
any  tax  deducted  and  withheld  under  chap- 
ter 25  (relating  to  collection  of  income  tax 
at  source  on  interest,  dividends,  and  patron- 
age dividends)  in  a  Government  depositary 
before  the  last  day  prescribed  m  section  3481 
for  payment  ol  the  tax.  " 


(4)  Excessive  withholding. — Section  6401 
(b)  (relating  to  excessive  withholding)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"lb  Excessive  Withholding. — If  the 
amou  Its  allowable  as  credits  under  section 
31  inflating  to  credit  for  tax  withheld  at 
source  under  chapter  24  i  and  section  39  (re- 
lating to  credit  for  tax  withheld  on  Interest, 
dividends,  and  patronage  dividends  under 
chapter  25)  exceed  the  taxes  Imposed  by 
chapt<?r  1  against  which  such  credits  are 
allowf.ble,  the  amount  of  such  excess  shall 
be  considered  an  overpayment  " 

(5)  Adjustment   of  tax:    overpayment. — 

(A)  Subsection  (a)(1)  of  section  6413  (re- 
lating to  special  credit  and  refund  rules  ap- 
plicable to  certain  employment  taxes  i  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  or  3402  is  paid  with 
respect  to  any  payment  of  remuneration," 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •'3402,  3451, 
3461,  or  3471  is  paid  with  respect  to  any  pay- 
ment of  remuneration.  Interest,  dividends,  or 
other  amounts,". 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended — 

(I)  By  striking  from  the  heading  of  such 
Eubse<tion  the  words  "or  Certain  Employ- 
ment Taxes";  and 

(II)  By  striking  out  "or  3402  is  paid  or 
deducted  with  respect  to  any  payment  of 
remuneration  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"3402.  3451.  3461,  or  3471  is  paid  or  deducted 
with  respect  to  any  payment  of  remunera- 
tion, ;.nterest,  dividends,  or  other  amounts'. 

(C)  The  following  new  subsection  Is  added 
at  the  end  of  such  section : 

"(ci    Cross  References  — 

"For  special  refunds  or  credits  of  tax  with- 
held on  inte.-est,  dividends,  or  patronage  div- 
idends under  chapter  25.  see  sections  3484, 
3485.  3486.  3487   and  3505' 

(D)  The  heading  for  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  6413.  Speclal  Rules  Appiicable  to 
Certain  Taxes  U.vder  Subtitle 
C" 

(E)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  65  is  amended  by  striking  out 

"Sec,  6413.  Special  rules  applicable  to  cer- 
tain employment  taxes." 

and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Sec    6413.  Special   rules   applicable   to    cer- 
tain taxes  under  subtitle  C  " 

(6)  Overpayment  not  deducted  a.nd  with- 
held Section  6414  (relating  to  income  tax 
withheld)  is  amended  by  striking  "chapter 
3"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "chapter  3 
or  25". 

(7)  Time  tax  considered  paid —Section 
6513(b)  (relating  to  time  tax  considered 
paid)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
therecf  the  following  new  sentences:  For 
purposes  of  section  6511  or  6512,  any  tax 
deducted  and  withheld  under  chapter  25 
which  is  allowable  under  section  39.  3484, 
3485,  Dr  3486  as  a  credit  against  tax  or  as  a 
refund  of  an  overpayment  ( or  an  amount 
treated  as  an  overpayment)  of  the  tax  im- 
posed by  chapter  1  shall.  In  respect  of  the 
person  entitled  to  such  credit  or  refund  be 
deemed  to  have  Ijeen  paid  by  him  on  the 
last  diy  prescribed  for  filing  the  return  i  de- 
termined without  regard  to  any  extension  of 
time  for  filing  such  return)  of  tax  under 
chapter  1  for  his  taxable  year  in  which  the 
amount  subject  to  withholding  under  chap- 
ter 25  Is  received  by  him  or.  If  such  person 
has  no  taxable  year,  on  the  fifteenth  duy 
of  the  fifth  calendar  month  following  the 
close  cf  such  person  s  annual  accounting  pe- 
riod within  which  such  amount  is  received 
by  him.  In  the  case  of  an  amount  allowable 
as  a  credit  under  section  39(b)  to  the  parent 
of  a  child,  such  amount  shall,  if  claimed  by 
the  parent,  be  deemed  to  have  been  paid  on 
the  last  day  for  filing  his  return  (determined 
wlthoi  t  regard  to  any  extension  of  time  for 
filing  such  return  1  for  his  taxable  year  which 
begins  with  or  within  the  calendar  year  in 
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which  amounts  BUbJect  to  withholding  under 
chapter  25  were  received  by  the  child." 

(8)  FAILinUt  TO  PAT  SsmCATED  DTCOMX 
TAX. 

(A)  iNDiviDtrALS. — Subsections  (c)  and  (f) 
of  section  6654  (relating  to  failure  by  in- 
dividual to  pay  estimated  Income  tax)  are 
amended  to  read  sus  follows : 

"(C)      Al»I»LICATION    OF    SECTION    IN    CASJ    OT 

Withheld  Taxes. — For  purpose  of  applying 
this  section — 

"(1)  the  estimated  tax  shall  be  computed 
without  any  reduction  for  amounts  which 
the  individual  estimates  as  his  credits  under 
section  31  (relating  to  tax  withheld  at  source 
on  wages)  and  section  39  (relating  to  tax 
withheld  on  interest,  dividends,  and  patron- 
age dividends)  :  and 

"(2)  the  amount  of  the  credits  allowed 
under  section  31  and  39  for  the  taxable  year 
shall  be  deemed  a  payment  of  estimated  tax, 
and  an  equal  part  of  such  amount  shall  be 
deemed  paid  on  each  installment  date  (de- 
termined under  section  6153)  for  such  tax- 
able year  unless  the  taxpayer  establishes  the 
dates  on  which  all  amounts  were  actually 
withheld  (or  in  the  case  of  amounts  de- 
scribed in  section  39(c)(1),  were  treated  as 
withheld),  in  which  case  the  amounts  so 
withheld  shall  be  deemed  payments  of  esti- 
mated tax  on  such  dates. 

"(f)  Tax  Computed  Aftee  Application  of 
Credits  Against  Tax. — For  purposes  of  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (d),  the  term  'tax'  means 
the  tax  imposed  by  chapter  1  reduced  by  the 
credits  against  tax  allowed  by  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1,  other  than  the 
credits  against  tax  provided  by  section  31 
(relating  to  tax  withheld  on  wages)  and  sec- 
tion 39  (relating  to  tax  withheld  on  interest, 
dividends,  and  patronage   dividends)." 

(B)  Cobporations. — Section  6655  (relating 
to  failure  by  corporation  to  pay  estimated 
Income  tax)  Is  amended — 

(I)  by  striltlng  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subsection  i  e  M  2 )  i  B  i  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  other  than  the  credit  against  tax 
provided  by  section  39  (relating  to  tax  with- 
held on  Interest,  dividends,  and  patronage  di- 
vidends).";  and 

(II)  by  redesignating  subsection  (f)  as  sub- 
section (gi  and  inserting  after  subsection  (e) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(fl  Application  op  Section  in  Case  of 
Tax  Withheld  on  Interest,  Dividends,  and 
Patronage. — For  purposes  of  applying  this 
section — 

"(1)  the  estimated  tax  shall  be  computed 
without  any  reduction  for  the  amount  which 
the  corporation  estimates  as  Its  credit  under 
section  39  (relating  to  tax  withheld  on  in- 
terest, dividends,  and  patronage  dividends); 
and 

"(2)  the  amount  of  the  credit  allowed 
under  section  39  for  the  taxable  year  shall 
be  deemed  a  payment  of  estimated  tax,  and 
an  equal  part  of  such  amount  shall  be 
deemed  paid  on  each  Installment  date  (de- 
termined under  section  6154)  for  such  tax- 
able year,  unless  the  corporation  establishes 
the  dates  on  which  all  amounts  were  actually 
withheld  (or  In  the  case  of  amount  described 
in  section  39(c)(1),  were  treated  as  with- 
held), in  which  case  the  amounts  so  with- 
held shall  be  deemed  payments  of  estimated 
tax  on  such  dates." 

(9)  Penalty  fob  filing  frattdttlent  ex- 
emption certificate. — Section  7205  (relating 
to  fraudulent  withholding  exemption  certi- 
ficate or  failure  to  supply  information)  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sen- 
tence at  the  end  thereof:  "Any  person  who 
willfully  flies  an  exemption  certificate  with 
any  withholding  agent  under  section  3483, 
on  which  the  certification  is  known  by  him 
to  be  fraudulent  or  to  be  false  as  to  any 
material  matter,  or  who  Is  required  to  file  a 
notice  under  subsection  (a)  (3)  (B)  of  section 
3483  and  who  willfully  fails  to  provide  such 
notice  in  the  manner,  at  the  time,  and  show- 
ing   the    information    required    under   such 


subsection  (a)  (3)  (B^ ,  or  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed thereunder,  shall.  In  lieu  of  any  pen- 
alty otherwise  provided,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than  $500.  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  1  year,  or  both." 

(10)  Offenses  with  respect  to  collected 
TAXES. — The  last  sentence  of  section  7215(b) 
(relating  to  offenses  with  respect  to  collected 
taxes)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows  "For 
purposes  of  paragraph  ( 2 1 .  a  lack  of  funds 
existing  immediately  after  the  pajrment  of 
wages  or  amounts  subject  to  withholding 
under  chapter  25  (whether  or  not  created 
by  the  payment  of  such  wages  or  amounts) 
shall  not  be  considered  to  be  circumstances 
beyond  the  control  of  a  person." 

(11)  Definition  of  withholding  agent  — 
Section  7701(a)  (16)  (defining  the  term 
"withholding  agent")  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  1461"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1461,  3451,  3461,  or  3471". 

(f)    Effective  Dates  — 

( 1 )  General  rule. — Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2),  the  provisions  of  tills  section 
.shall  apply  In  the  case  of  Interest  and  divi- 
dends paid  on  or  after  January  1,  1963. 

(2)  Special  rules. — 

(A)  In  the  case  of  transferable  obligations 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (6)  of  section 
3452(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  ap- 
ply only  to  Interest  paid  with  respect  to 
Interest  pajmnent  periods  commencing  on  or 
after  January  1,  1963. 

(B)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  amounts  described  in  section  3472 
of  such  Code  paid  on  or  after  January  1, 
1963.  with  respect  to  patronage  occurring  on 
or  after  the  first  day  of  the  first  taxable  year 
of  the  cooperative  beginning  on  or  after 
January  1,  1963. 

And,  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 
Sec  19.  Reporting  of  Interest,  Dividend,  and 
Patronage  Dividend  Payments  of 
$10  OR  More  During  a  Year 
(a)    Returns  Regarding  Payment  of  Divi- 
dends.— Section  6042  (relating  to  returns  re- 
garding  corporate   dividends,   earnings,   and 
profits)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  6042.  Returns  Regarding  Payments  of 
DmoENDS  AND  Corporate  Earn- 
ings AND  Profits. 

"(a)    Reqihrement  OF  Reporting. — 

"(1)    In  general — Every  person — 

"(A)  who  makes  payments  of  dividends 
aggregating  $10  or  more  to  any  other  person 
during  any  calendar  year,  or 

"(B)  who  receives  payments  of  dividends 
as  a  nominee  and  who  makes  payments  ag- 
gregating $10  or  more  during  any  calendar 
year  to  any  other  person  with  respect  to  the 
dividends  so  received, 

shall  make  a  return  according  to  the  forms 
or  regrulatlons  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his    delegate,    setting    forth    the    aggregate 
amount  of  such  payments  and  the  name  arf^ 
address  of  the  person  to  whom  paid  \ 

"  1 2 )  Returns  required  by  the  SECRjiijt 
TARY. — Every  person  who  makes  pajrments  oPi 
dividends  aggregating  less  than  $10  to  any 
other  person  during  any  calendar  year  shall, 
when  required  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate, make  a  return  setting  forth  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  such  paj-ments,  and  the  name 
and  address  of  the  person  to  whom  paid. 

"(b)    Divtdend  Defined. — 

"(1)  General  rule. — For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  'dividend'  means — 

"(A)  any  distribution  by  a  corporation 
which  Is  a  dividend  (as  defined  In  section 
316) ;  and 

"(B)  any  pavinent  made  by  a  stockbroker 
to  any  person  as  a  substitute  for  a  dividend 
(as  so  defined) . 

"(2)  Exceptions. — For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  'dividend'  does  not  In- 
clude— 

"(A)  to  the  extent  provided  in  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
any  distribution  or  payment^ — 

"(1)    by  a  foreign  corporation,  or 


"(11)  to  a  foreign  corporation,  a  nonresi- 
dent alien,  or  a  partnership  not  engaged 
in  trade  or  business  in  the  United  States  and 
composed  In  whole  or  In  part  of  nonresident 
aliens;  and 

"(B)  any  amount  described  In  section 
1373  (relating  to  undistributed  taxable  In- 
come of  electing  small  business  corpora- 
tions ) . 

"(3)  Special  rule.— If  the  person  making 
any  payment  described  In  subsection  (a)  (1) 
(A)  or  (Bi  is  unable  to  determine  the  por- 
tion of  such  payment  which  is  a  dividend 
or  Is  paid  with  respect  to  a  dividend,  he  shall, 
for  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(1),  treat 
the  entire  amount  of  such  pa5Tnent  as  a  div- 
idend or  as  an  amount  paid  with  respect  to 
a  dividend. 

"(c)  Statements  To  Be  Furnished  to 
Persons  Wrrn  Respect  to  Whom  Informa- 
tion Is  Furnished.— Every  person  making 
a  return  under  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  fur- 
nish to  each  person  whose  name  is  set  forth 
In  such  return  a  written  statement  show- 
ing— 

"(1)  the  name  and  address  of  the  person 
making  such  return,  and 

"(2)  the  aggregate  amount  of  paymenU 
to  the  person  as  shown  on  such  return. 
The  written  sUtement  required  under  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
person  on  or  before  January  31  of  the  year 
following  the  calendar  year  for  which  the 
return  under  subsection  (a)(1)  was  made. 
No  statement  shall  be  required  to  be  fur- 
nished to  any  person  under  this  subsection 
if  the  aggregate  amount  of  payments  to  such 
person  as  shown  on  the  return  made  under 
subsection  (a)  (1)  Is  less  than  $10. 

"(d)  Statements  To  Be  Firnished  by 
Corporations  to  Secretary  —Every  corpora- 
tion shall,  when  required  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate — 

"(1)  furnish  to  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate a  statement  stating  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  each  shareholder,  and  the  number  of 
shares  owned  by  each  shareholder; 

"(2)  furnish  to  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate a  statement  of  such  facts  as  will  enable 
him  to  determine  the  portion  of  the  earn- 
ings and  profits  of  the  corporation  (Includ- 
ing gains,  profits,  and  Income  not  taxed) 
accumulated  during  such  periods  as  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  may  specify,  which 
have  been  distributed  or  ordered  to  be  dis- 
tributed, respectively,  to  Its  shiu-eholders 
during  such  taxable  years  as  the  SecreUiry 
or  his  delegate  may  specify;  and 

"(3)  furnish  to  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate a  statement  of  Its  accumulated  earn- 
ings and  profits  and  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  Indlvldiials  or  shareholders  who  would 
be  entitled  to  such  accumulated  earnlne:s 
and  profits  If  divided  or  di.strlbuted,  and  of 
the  amounts  that  would  be  payable  to  each." 

(b)  Returns  Regarding  Payment  of  Pa- 
tronage Dividends. — Section  6044  (relating 
to  returns  regarding  patronage  dividends)  is 
nmended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  6044.  Returns  Recaljing  Payme.nts  of 
Patronage  Dividends. 
"(a)  Requirement  of  Reporting  — 
"(1)  In  general. — E.xcept  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  section,  every  cooperative 
to  which  part  I  of  subchapter  T  of  chapter 
1  applies,  which  makes  payments  of  amounts 
described  in  subsection  (b)  aggregating  $10 
or  more  to  any  person  during  any  calendar 
year,  shall  make  a  return  according  to  the 
forms  or  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate,  setting  forth  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  £uch  payments  and  the 
name  and  address  of  the  person  to  whom 
paid. 

"(2)  Retttrns  required  by  the  secre- 
tary.— Every  such  cooperative  which  makes 
payments  of  amounts  described  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  aggregating  less  than  $10  to  any 
person  during  any  calendar  year  shall,  when 
required  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
make   a  return   setting  forth  the  aggregate 
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amount  of  such  payments  and  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  to  whom  paid. 

"(b)  Amounts  Subject  to  Reporting  — 
"(1)  General  btile— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  the  amounts  sub- 
ject to  reporting  under  subsection  (a)  are — 
"(A)  the  amount  of  any  patronage  divi- 
dend (as  defined  In  section  138(a)  )  which  is 
paid  in  money,  qualified  written  notices  of 
allocation  ( as  defined  in  section  1388(ci), 
or  other  property  (except  nonqualified  writ- 
ten notices  of  allocation  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1388(d)  ), 

"(B)  any  amount  described  in  section 
1382(c)(2)(A)  (relating  to  certain  nonpat- 
ronage distributions  1  which  is  paid  In 
money,  qualified  written  notices  of  alloca- 
tion, or  other  property  (except  nonqualified 
written  notices  of  allocation)  by  an  organi- 
zation exempt  from  tax  under  section  521 
(relating  to  exemption  of  farmers  coopera- 
tives from  tax) .  and 

"lO  any  amount  described  in  section 
1382(b)(2)  (relating  to  redemption  of  non- 
qualified written  notices  of  allocation )  and, 
in  the  case  of  an  organls^atlon  described  In 
section  1381(a)(1),  any  amount  described  in 
section  1382(c)(2)(B)  (relating  to  redemp- 
tion of  nonqualified  wTitt^n  notices  of  allo- 
cation paid  with  respect  to  earnings  de- 
rived from  sources  other  than  patronage). 
"(2  I  Exceptions — The  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  apply,  to  the  extent 
provided  In  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  to  any  payment — 
"(A)  by  a  foreign  corporation,  or 
"(Bi  to  a  foreign  corporation,  a  nonresi- 
dent alien,  or  a  partnership  not  engaged  in 
trade  or  business  in  the  United  States  and 
composed  In  whole  or  In  part  of  nonresident 
aliens. 

"(c)  Exemption  fob  Certain  Consumer 
Cooperatives — A  cooperative  which  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  determines  Is  primarily 
engaged  in  selling  at  retail  gcxxls  or  services 
of  a  type  that  are  generally  for  personal, 
living,  or  family  use  shall,  upon  application 
to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  be  granted 
exemption  from  the  reporting  requirements 
lmp<:>6ed  by  subsection  (a).  Application  for 
exemption  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed  by   the  Secretary  or   his  delegate 

"(d)  Determinatkin  of  Amount  Paid  — 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  in  determining 
the  amovint  of  any  payment — 

•■  ( 1 )  property  ( other  than  a  qualified  writ- 
ten notice  of  allocation)  shall  be  taken  Into 
account  at   Its  fair  market  value,  and 

"(2)  a  qualified  WTitten  notice  of  alloca- 
tion shall  be  taken  into  account  at  its  stated 
dollar  amount. 

"(e)  Statements  To  Be  Furnished  to 
Persons  With  Respect  to  Whom  I.nforma- 
TION  Is  Furnished  —Every  cooperative  mak- 
ing a  retvirn  under  subsection  (a)(li  shall 
furnish  to  each  person  whose  name  is  set 
forth  In  such  return  a  written  statement 
showing — 

"(1)  the  name  and  address  of  the  coopera- 
tive making  such  return,  and 

"  (  2  I  the  aggregate  amount  of  payments  to 
the  person  as  shown  on  such  return. 
The  written  statement  required  under  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
person  on  or  before  January  31  of  the  year 
following  the  calendar  year  for  which  the  re- 
turn under  subsection  (a)(1)  was  made. 
No  statement  shall  be  required  to  be  fur- 
nished to  any  person  under  this  subsection 
If  the  aggregate  amount  of  payments  to  such 
person  as  shown  on  the  return  made  under 
subsection   (a)(1)    Is  less  than  $10." 

(c)  Returns  Regariiing  Payment  of  In- 
terest— Subpart  B  of  part  III  cf  subchapter 
A  of  chapter  61  (relating  to  Information  re- 
turns) Is  amended  by  adding  after  section 
6047  (as  added  by  section  7(f)  of  this  Act) 
the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  6048  RrrtRNs  Regarding  Payments  of 
Interest. 


"(a)    Requirement  of  Reporting, — 
"(1)    In  general— Every  person — 
"(A)    who  makes  payments  of  Interest  (as 
defined  in  subsection    (b))    aggregating  $10 
or  more  to  any  other  person  during  any  cal- 
endar year,  or 

"(B)  who  receives  payments  of  Interest  as 
a  nominee  and  who  makes  payments  aggre- 
gating $10  or  more  during  any  calendar  year 
to  any  other  person  with  respect  to  the  in- 
terest so  received. 

shall  make  a  return  according  to  the  forms 
or  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  setting  forth  the  aggregate 
amount  of  such  payments  and  the  name  and 
address  of   the  person   to  whom  paid 

"(2)  Retlr.ns  required  by  the  secre- 
tary — Every  person  who  makes  payments  of 
interest  (as  defined  in  subsection  (b)  i  aggre- 
gating less  than  $10  to  any  other  person  dur- 
ing any  calendar  year  shall,  when  required 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  make  a  re- 
turn setting  forth  the  aggregate  amount  of 
such  payments  and  the  name  and  address  of 
the  person  to  whom  paid. 

■  (3)  Other  returns  required  by  secre- 
tary— Every  corporation  making  payments, 
regardless  of  amounts,  of  interest  other  than 
interest  as  dcSned  in  subsection  (b)  shall, 
when  required  by  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  make  a  return 
according  to  the  forms  or  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  set- 
ting forth  the  amount  paid  and  the  name  and 
address  of  the  recipient  of  each  such  pay- 
ment. 

"(b)   Interest  Defined. — 
'■(  1 )    General  rule  — For  purposes  of  sub- 
sections (ai    ill  and  (2).  the  term  'interest' 
means — ■ 

"(AI  Interest  on  evidences  of  Indebted- 
ness t  including  bonds,  debentures,  notes, 
and  certificates)  Issued  by  a  corporation  In 
registered  form.  and.  to  the  extent  provided 
m  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate.  Interest  on  other  evidences 
of  indebtedness  Issued  by  a  corporation  of  a 
type  offered  by  corporations  to  the  public; 
"(B)  Interest  on  deposits  with  persons 
carrying  on  the  banking  business: 

"lO  amounts  (whether  or  not  designated 
as  interest  I  paid  by  a  mutual  saving,?  bank. 
savings  and  loan  association,  building  and 
loan  association,  cooperative  bank,  home- 
stead association,  credit  union,  or  similar  or- 
ganization. In  respect  of  deposits.  Invest- 
ment certificates,  or  withdrawable  or 
repurchasable  shares; 

"(D)  Interest  on  amounts  held  by  an  in- 
surance company  under  an  agreement  to 
pay  interest  thereon;   and 

■  iE(  Interest  on  deposits  with  stcKk- 
brokers  and  dealers  In  securities 

"(2)  Exceptions, — For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tions (a)  (1)  and  (2),  the  term  'Interest' 
does  not  Include — 

"(A)  Interest  on  obligations  described  in 
section  103(3)  (1)  or  (3)  (relating  to  Interest 
on  certain  governmental  obligations  i . 

••iBi  to  the  extent  provided  in  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
any  amount  paid  by  or  to  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion, a  nonresident  alien,  or  a  partnership 
not  engaged  In  trade  or  business  In  the 
United  States  and  composed  In  whole  or  In 
part  of  nonresident  aliens,  and 

"(C)  any  amount  on  which  the  person 
making  payment  Is  required  to  deduct  and 
withhold  a  tax  under  section  1451  (relating 
to  tax-free  covenant  bonds  i ,  or  would  be  so 
required  but  for  section  1451(d)  (relating  to 
benefit  of  personal  exemptions  i 

•■  ( c  I  Statements  To  Be  F-urn:shed  to  Per- 
sons With  Respect  ■ro  Whom  Information 
Is  Fup.ni5;hed  — Every  person  making  a  re- 
turn under  subsection  (ai(lt  shall  furnish 
to  each  person  whose  name  Is  set  forth  In 
such  return  a  written  statement  showing — 
"(1)  the  name  and  address  of  the  person 
making  such  return,  and 

"(2)  the  aggregate  amount  of  payments 
to  the  person  as  shown  on  such  return. 


The  written  statement  required  under  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  lurnlshed  to  the 
person  on  or  before  January  31  of  the  year 
following  the  calendar  year  for  which  the 
return  under  subsection  (ai(l)  was  made. 
No  statement  shall  be  required  to  be  fur- 
nished tC'  any  person  under  this  subsection 
if  the  aggregate  amount  of  payments  to 
such  person  as  shown  on  the  return  made 
under  subsection  (a)(1)  is  less  than  $10" 

(di  Penalties  fob  Failure  To  File  In- 
formation Returns, — Section  6652  (relating 
to  failure  to  file  certain  informatlu.i  re- 
turns) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  6652.  Failure  To  File  Cestain  Infor- 
mation Returns. 
"(a)  Returns  Relating  to  Payments  of 
Dividends,  I.nterest.  and  Patronage  Divi- 
dends — In  the  case  of  each  failure  to  file  a 
statement  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  pay- 
menu  to  another  person  required  by  sec- 
tion 6042(a)(1)  (relating  to  payments  of 
dividends  aggregating  $10  or  more),  section 
6044(a)  ( 1 )  (relating  to  payments  of  patron- 
age dividends  aggregating  $10  or  morei,  or 
section  60481  a  I  dt  (relating  to  payments  of 
interest  aggregating  $10  or  more  i ,  on  the 
date  prescribed  therefor  (determined  with 
regard  to  any  extension  of  time  for  filing), 
unless  it  is  shown  that  such  failure  is  due 
to  reasonable  cause  and  not  to  willful 
neglect,  there  shall  be  paid  (upon  notice 
and  demand  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate and  in  the  same  manner  as  tax  i  by 
the  person  falling  to  so  file  the  statement. 
$10  for  each  such  statement  not  so  filed  but 
the  total  amount  imposed  on  the  delinquent 
person  for  all  such  failures  during  any 
calendar  year  shall  not  exceed  $25,000 

•  (bi  Other  Returns  —In  the  case  of  each 
failure  to  file  a  statement  of  a  payment  to 
another  person  required  under  authority 
of  section  6041  (relating  to  certain  informa- 
tion at  sources,  section  6042(a)(2)  (relating 
to  payments  of  dlvidencU  aggregating  less 
than  $10),  section  6044(ai(2i  (relating  to 
payments  of  patronage  dividends  aggregat- 
ing less  than  $10  i,  section  6048' a  j  i2i  (re- 
lating to  payments  of  Interest  aggregating 
less  than  %\Q > .  section  6048(ai(3i  (relating 
to  other  payments  of  interest  by  corpora- 
tions).  or  section  6051  )di  (relating  to  infor- 
mation returns  with  respect  to  Income  tax 
withheld ) .  on  the  date  prescribed  therefor 
)  determined  with  regao-d  to  any  extension  of 
time  for  filing ) ,  unless  It  is  shown  that  such 
failure  is  due  to  reasonable  cause  and  not  to 
willful  neglect,  there  shall  be  paid  (upon 
notice  and  demand  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  and  In  the  same  manner  as  tax) 
by  the  person  falling  to  so  file  the  state- 
ment. $1  for  each  such  statement  not  so 
filed,  but  the  total  amount  Imposed  on  the 
delinquent  person  for  all  such  failures  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  shall  net  exceed 
$1,000, 

"(c)    Alcohol  and  Tobacco  Taxes. — 

"For   penalties   for   failure   to   file   certain 

Information  returns  with  respect  to  alcohol 

and  tobacco  taxes,  see  generally,  subtitle  E." 

P'    Pfnalties    for    Failure    To    Furnish 

ST,^TFMENrS     TO     PeR-SONS     WITH     RESPECT     TO 

Whom  Returns  Abe  Filed. — Subchapter  B 
of  chapter  68  (relating  to  assessable  penal- 
ties) Is  amended  by  adding  after  section 
6677  (as  added  by  section  7(g)  of  this  Act) 
the  following  new  section: 
"Sec  6678  Failure  To  Furnish  Certain 
Statements, 
"In  the  case  of  each  failure  to  furnish  a 
statement  under  section  6042(C).  6044(ei,  or 
section  6048(C)  on  the  date  prescribed 
therefor  to  a  person  with  respect  to  whom 
a  return  has  been  made  under  section  6C>42 
(a)(1).  6044(ai(li,  or  6048(aMli.  respec- 
tively, unless  it  Is  shown  that  such  failure 
Is  diie  to  reasonable  cause  and  not  to  willful 
neglect,  there  shall  be  paid  (up>on  notice 
and  demand  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  taxi,  by  the 
person  falling  to  so  furnish   the  statement. 
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tlO  for  each  luch  statement  not  so  fiirnlshed, 
but  tbe  total  amount  imposed  on  the  delin- 
quent person  for  all  such  failures  during 
any  calendar  year  shall  not  exceed  $25,000." 
(f)  TiCHKiCAi,  Amxndmxnts. — Sectlon  0041 
(relating  to  Information  at  BO^I^ce)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out,  in  subsection  (a) 
thereof,  "(other  than  payments  described 
In  section  8042(1)  or  secUon  6045)"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(other  than  pay- 
ments to  which  section  6042(a)(1),  6044 
(a)  (1),  oar  6048(a)  (1)  applies,  and  other  than 
payments  with  respect  to  which  a  statement 
Is  required  under  the  authority  of  section 
6042(a)(2),  6044(a)(2),  6045,  6048(a) (2),  or 
6048(a) (3) ) ";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  thereof, 
(g)  Clibjcai.  Amendments. — 

(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  B 
of  part  III  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out 

"Sec.  6042.  Returns  regarding  corporate 
dividends,  earnings,  and 
profits." 

and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"Sec.  6042.  Returns  regarding  payments  of 
dividends  and  corporate  earn- 
ings and  profits."; 

(B)  by  striking  out: 

"Sec.  6044.  Returns  regarding  patronage  divi- 
dends." 

and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"Sec.  6044.  Returns    regarding    payments    of 

patronage  dividends."; 
and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  table  the 
following; 

"Sec.  6048.  Returns  regarding  paj-ments  of 
Interest.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  68  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  6678.  Failure  to  furnish  certain  state- 
ments." 

(h)    Eftective  Dates.— 

(11  DrvTDENTs  ANTi  INTEREST — The  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to 
payments  of  dividends  and  Interest  made  on 
or  after  January  1.  1963. 

(2)  Patronage  dividends. — The  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to 
payments  of  amounts  described  In  section 
6044(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  made  on  or  after  January  1.  1963,  with 
respect  to  patronage  occurring  on  or  after 
the  first  day  of  the  first  taxable  year  of  the 
coeperative  beginning  on  or  after  January 
1,  1963. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  this  amendment  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  It. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Am  I  correct  in  un- 
derstanding that  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  on  the  committee  action 
In  striking  out  the  provision  for  the 
withholding  of  tax  on  dividends  and 
interest? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  the 
committee  amendment  which  strikes  out 
the  withholding  tax  portion  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  action  of  the  committee  in 
striking  out  the  provision  to  withhold 
taxes  on  income  from  dividends  and  in- 


terest. I  am  pleased  that  the  Committee 
on  Finance  has  stricken  this  provision 
from  the  proposed  Revenue  Act  of  1962. 
As  I  indicated  to  the  Senate  on  May  16 
of  this  year,  I  oppose  the  dividend  and 
interest  withholding  provisions  of  the 
original  legislation.  Accordingly,  I  sup- 
port the  committee  action  to  delete  this 
feature  of  the  bill. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  as  I 
remarked  last  May,  that  the  "extension 
of  withholding  to  cover  interest  and 
dividends  would  not  be  advisable  at  this 
time."  Today.  I  continue  to  favor  the 
principle  of  withholding  of  income  taxes 
on  wages  and  salaries,  just  as  I  did  with 
respect  to  the  tax  bill  of  1943,  of  which 
I  was  a  joint  author.  That  legislation 
inaugurated  the  20-percent  witholding 
plan  on  wages  and  salaries  that  I  had 
previously  endorsed.  Yet,  as  I  said 
several  months  ago,  I  believe  that  with- 
holding on  interest  and  dividends  at  this 
time  is  impractical,  unnecessarj'.  arid 
unwise. 

In  my  earlier  remarks  I  pointed  out: 

The  question  now  at  Issue  is  not  whether 
income  from  dividends  and  Interest  is  tax- 
able. This  Income  has  been  taxable  for  many 
years.  Nor  Is  there  any  question  about  the 
authority  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
collect  taxes,  whether  on  income  from  divi- 
dends, interest,  salaries,  wages,  or  other 
sources.  Everyone  should  pay  his  fair  tax 
share. 

The  question  now  before  us  relates  solely 
to  methods  of  preventing  avoidance  of  tax 
on  income  from  dividends  and  Interest.  In 
that  respect  I  see  no  need  at  this  time  for 
withholding  as  a  solution  to  the  problem. 

The  net  effect  of  the  withholding:  pro- 
vision, as  I  indicated  before,  would  "ap- 
ply across  the  board  to  dividend  and  in- 
terest recipients,  without  regard  to  their 
past  record  for  conscientious  and  ac- 
curate income  reporting.  Admittedly, 
the  proposal  is  designed  solely  to  catch 
tax  evaders.  But  its  sweeping  rules  ap- 
ply with  equal  force  to  the  most  con- 
scientious and  meticulously  careful  tax- 
payers— and,  even  much  worse,  to  hit 
persons  of  small  incomes,  those  who  are 
not  taxpayers." 

As  a  matter  of  principle,  withholding 
on  wages  and  salaries  represents  a  much 
different  matter  from  withholding  on 
dividends  and  interest.  I  remarked 
earlier; 

Withholding  on  wages  and  salaries  consists 
of  deductions  from  current  income  derived 
from  gainful  employment.  Withholding  on 
dividends  and  Interest  potentially  covers  a 
much  wider  spectrum  of  the  population,  by 
Including  recipients  who  may  or  may  not 
be  gainfully  employed  It  Is  one  thing  to 
withhold  from  Income  derived  from  render- 
ing current  services.  It  is  another  thing  to 
withhold  Income  derived  us  a  return  on  capi- 
tal saved  from  the  rendering  of  past  services. 

In  another  respect,  the  proposal  to 
withhold  on  dividends  and  interest  is 
not  Identical  to  our  present  withholding 
system  on  wages  and  salaries.  I  stated 
previously: 

Wage  withholding  was  a  collection  tech- 
nique and  a  necessary  step  In  placing  In- 
come tax  collections  on  a  current  basis. 
This  dividend  and  Interest  withholding 
proposal  appears  to  be  designed  simply  as  a 
weapon  to  catch  nonreporters  of  taxes,  and 


It  would  operate  by  treating  every  dividend 
and  interest  recipient  aa  though  he  were  a 
tax  evader.  Tills  Is  repugnant  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  our  income  tax  ?a  a  self-assessing 
system. 

The  isolated  cases  of  underreporting 
or  nonreporting,  I  believe,  do  not  of 
themselves  justify  the  need  for  with- 
holding. Instances  of  fraud  and  mis- 
take, as  I  said  before,  are  unfortunately 
likely  to  occur  no  matter  what  the 
method  of  revenue  collection  may  be. 

Generally,  underreporting  or  non- 
reporting  of  taxable  interest  and  divi- 
dend income  suggest,  as  I  declared 
earlier,  "the  need  for  more  intensive 
public  efforts  to  inform  responsible  tax- 
payers who  are  not  yet  completely 
aware  that  interest  and  dividends  should 
be  fully  reported." 

In  that  respect.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  adopted  an 
amendment  which  I  endorsed  in  my  re- 
marks of  May  16.  This  amendment 
would  require  payers  of  dividends,  in- 
terest, and  patronage  dividends  to  re- 
port to  the  Treasury  all  payments  of 
$10  or  more  a  year. 

As  I  indicated  before  in  recommending 
such  a  requirement: 

Another  step  which  I  believe  worthy  of 
consideration  would  require  designated 
payers  uf  interest  to  report  to  the  Treasury 
all  Interest  payments  as  low  as  some  mini- 
mum amount  such  as  $50  or  $10. 

That  is  what  I  said  last  May;  and  now 
the  committee  has  put  that  provision 
into  the  bill. 

I  also  said: 

This  would  extend  reporting  coverage  to 
include  substantially  all  recipients  of  In- 
come from  dividends  and  Interest.  Divi- 
dend payment.s  of  »10  or  more  and  Interest 
payments  of  »600  or  more  are  reported  cur- 
rently to  the  Treasury.  With  the  comput- 
ers and  ofBce  machines  now  available,  I  am 
confident  that  when  the  taxpayer  account 
number  system  goes  Into  effect,  all  these  re- 
ports can  be  assembled  and  classified  readily 
and  simply,  and  at  relatively  little  expense. 

I  support,  therefore,  the  committee's 
amendment  as  set  forth  in  section  19  of 
the  bill.  It  would  make  mandatory  all 
reixirting  to  the  Treasury  of  cash  or 
credited  dividend,  interest,  or  patronage 
dividend  payments  of  $10  or  more  a  year 
made  on  or  after  January  1.  1963;  under 
present  law,  reporting  in  some  cases  is 
required  only  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Treasury.  The  amendment  would  re- 
quire a  uniform  statutory  reporting  min- 
imum of  $10;  now.  the  statutory  or 
administrafively  determined  minimum 
varies  from  $10  in  the  case  of  most  divi- 
dend payments  to  $600  in  the  case  of 
interest  payments.  The  amendment 
would  also  require  by  .statute  that  an- 
nual statements  must  be  submitted  to 
all  recipients  of  such  payments  of  $10 
or  more  a  year;  under  present  regula- 
tions, reports  only  of  dividends  must  be 
made  to  recipients  as  well  as  to  the 
Treasury. 

Stepped  up  reporting  of  dividends,  in- 
terest, and  patronage  dividends  should 
greatly  increase  the  ability  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  collect  all  taxes  payable  on  in- 
come from  these  sources.  During  the 
first  full  year  that  this  requirement  is 
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operative.  Uie  staff  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  has 
estimated  that  it  would  result  in  a  $275 
million  increase  in  revenue.  More  con- 
servative estimates,  made  by  the  Treas- 
ury', are  somewhat  lower.  I  believe. 
however,  that  once  the  reporting  re- 
quirement has  been  put  fully  into  effect, 
and  once  automatic  dau  processing  en- 
ables information  returns  and  tax 
returns  to  be  maUhed  readily,  the  rev- 
enue effect  of  tins  rei>ort;ng  require- 
ment could  be  considerably  larger 

Stei  s  such  as  these  toward  pubhciz- 
Ing  dividend  and  interest  payments  and 
toward  taforming  the  pubhc  about  its 
tax  liabiUties  on  such  payments  seem  to 
nic  to  be  tlie  proper  approach.  With- 
holding:, on  the  contrary,  would  do  just 
the  opposite  As  I  pointed  out  several 
months  ago,  it  would  involve  "vrtually 
no  reporting  requirements  imposed  upon 
the  withholding  agents."  The  imprac- 
ticality  of  the  proposed  withholding 
plan  seems  clear.    I  stated  last  May : 

Under  the  plan,  persons  withholding  20 
percent  from  Interest  and  dividend  payments 
would  not  be  required  to  give  to  the  recipi- 
ents of  these  payments  any  receipts  or 
notices  whatsoever  of  the  amounts  withheld 
from  thrm  Purthermare  the  withholding 
agents  would  not  even  be  required  to  rejxirt 
to  the  Revenue  Service  the  amounts  with- 
held from  each  Individual  In.siead,  they 
would  merely  report  to  the  Government  the 
gross  amount  withheld  from  everyone  In  the 
aggregate,  leaving  both  the  payees  and  the 
Revenue  Service  without  a  record  of  the 
amount  withheld  from  each  person. 

Since  the  withholding  propo.sal  would 
not  require  detailed  reports  and  records, 
it  would  tend  to  encourage  fraiidukTit 
claims  against  the  Treasury  for  over- 
withholdinK  and  for  improper  refund 
claims.     I  said  last  May: 

I  do  not  see  anything  in  the  withholding 
mectianlsm  which  would  permit  a  dividend  or 
Interest  recipient  to  meet  the  b'.irden  of 
proof  of  establishing  the  amount  withheld 
If  he  has  a  tax  dispute  in  court.  Such  a  sys- 
tem would  have  no  relationship  to  the  wage 
withholding  system.  In  which  the  withhold- 
ing agent  Is  required  to  furnish  both  the 
employee  and  the  Government  with  a  copy 
of  the  form  W-2  showlnc  the  amount  of  the 
compensation  nnd  the  amount  of  the  tax 
Withheld  from  !t. 

A  further  objection  to  the  proposed 
\iithholding  plan  is  that  not  all  types  of 
Interest  payments  would  be  subject  to 
witliholding  tax.  Payments  cf  interest 
on  personal  loans  and  on  home  mort- 
gages, for  example,  would  be  excluded. 
The  confusion  an.sms  about  what  divi- 
dend and  Interest  payments  had  been 
withheld  on.  and  about  what  payments 
h,-\d  not  been  withhold  on  would  un- 
doubtedly b*^  considerable  In  many 
casf5  i^erson";  entitled  to  refund.^  mli^ht 
have  a  hard  time  finding  out  how  much 
they  paid  or  what  wa.s  due  them  The 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  lackinr  pny 
detailed  Information  for  each  withhold- 
ing transaction,  might  have  equal  difS- 
culty  In  verifying  claims  for  refunds. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  reiterate 
my  opposition  to  withholding  on  divi- 
dends and  interest  at  this  time.    I  de- 


clared on  May  16,  m  summarizing  my 
remarks: 

I  am  convinced  that  we  need  a  more  com- 
prehensive effort  to  inform  taxpayers  of  their 
liabilities  under  the  present  tax  laws.  Such 
an  e:rort  would.  I  think,  result  in  greatly  in- 
creased tax  collections.  The  widespread  con- 
viction among  taxpayers  that  withholding 
on  interest  and  dividends  would  represent  a 
new  tax  imposed  for  the  first  time  Is.  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  clear  evidence  of  the  need 
for  giving  more  Information  to  taxpayers. 

It  seems  to  me  quite  clear  that  we  wlU 
collect  virtually  all  of  the  taxes  due  on  In- 
terest and  dividends  if  we  can  give  clear  and 
complete  Information  to  the  taxpaj'ers  I 
believe  we  should  make  every  effort  to  do  this 
before  we  engage  In  a  new  withholding  pro- 
gram en  Interest  and  dividends  with  all  the 
red-ape.  all  the  expense,  all  the  refunds,  all 
the  i.'^'uble.  and  all  the  economic  disadvan- 
tag'-j-  ^:..l:.  thib  withholding  program  wuuld 
Involve. 

There  is  no  doubt   in  mv  mind   that 
everyone  should  jjay  his  fair  tax  share 
I  am  in  favor  of  coUectinB  taxes  on  divi- 
dends and  interest,  as  well  as  on  every 
other  sort  of  income 

But.  Mr  President,  a  provision  to  im- 
pose withholding  on  dividends  and  in- 
terest at  this  time  seems  unworkable, 
unr.ee.led.  and  un.'^ound. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr  SM.ATHERS  Mr.  President.  I 
a-sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  br  rescinded 

Tie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  sc  ordered. 


resignation  of  as.'^ociate  jus- 
tice   frankf-tjrter    and    ap- 
i>ointmp:nt  uf  arthur  j.  Gold- 
berg   TO    SUPREME    COURT    OF 
TIIE  UTxTTED  STATES 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Mr   President,  a  few 
moments  ago  the  President  of  the  Ui.ited 
States     announced     that     Mr.     Ju.'^tice 
Frankfurter  had  resigned  from  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  and  tliat  he  was  appoint- 
ing the  Secretary-  of  Labor.  Hon.  Arthur 
J.  Goldberg,  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

I  think  this  is  a  magnificent  appoint- 
ment. I  have  knov^n  Mr  Goldberg  for 
30  years. 

lie  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  groups 
in  niinois.  He  has  made  a  magnificent 
record  as  Secretary  of  Labor.  He  has 
shown  that  not  only  is  he  an  able  and 
competent  lawj-er.  but  that  he  is  impar- 
tial in  his  judgments.  I  think  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  had  a  most  worthy  re- 
placement for  Mr  Ju.'^tice  I-rankfurtcr 
As  the  senior  Senator  from  llllnoi,':,  as 
a  lojig  t:mc  personal  friend  of  Secretary- 
Goldberg  and  as  an  admirer  of  Tresidrnt 
Kennedy.  I  say  that  this  appointment 
does  the  admini.'^tration  great  credit  I 
hope  and  believe  that  tiie  nomination 
will  be  ratified  by  the  Stiiate  and  I  pre- 
dict for  Mr.  Goldberg  a  great  career  on 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  PASTORF.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS     I  yield. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  1  associate  myself 
with  the  glowing  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  They  arc  well  deserved. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  and  honor  to 
have  had  frequent  contacts  w;th  Mr. 
Goldberg.  1  have  always  viewed  hun  to 
be  a  man  of  sttrlmg  ciiaracter,  intcKnly, 
and  Wisdom.  He  will  be  a  fijie  addition 
to  the  Court 

I  wish  for  him  and  his  family  many 
years  of  succes.';  and  happiness. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  tlie  Senator  from 
Illinois  with  respect  to  the  new  appoint- 
ment. It  has  been  my  happy  privilege 
to  know  Secretary  Goldberg  very  well 
during  the  past  year  and  a  half.  I  have 
been  greatly  impressed  with  his  ability, 
objectivity,  energy,  and  fairness.  I  can- 
not help  believing  that  he  will  be  a  fine 
addition  to  tiic  Supreme  Court,  and  I 
congratulate  him  and  las  family 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Pre.<^ldent.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  !Mr.  Aiken]  may  be  rec- 
ognized for  2  minutes  with  the  under- 
standing that  hi.s  remarks  will  appear  at 
the  end  of  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  IlUnois?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  "^  ordered. 

Mr  AIKEN  Mr.  President,  once  in  a 
while  our  country  envoys  a  real  bit  of 
good  fortune  In  reading  the  ticker  this 
afternoon  I  think  today  is  one  of  our 
lucky  day.';  I  r^^ad  that  President  Ken- 
nedy has  announced  his  intention  to 
appoint  Arthur  Goldbere  to  the  Supreme 
Court  to  succeed  the  illu'^trious  Justice 
Frankfurter,  who  is  retiring. 

In  my  opinion,  Arthur  Goldberg  is  one 
of  the  most  conscientiou.«  public  servants 
that  our  country  has  had.  He  is  an  able 
la^Ter.  devoted  to  his  counLr>-.  and  a 
square.'^hooter  all  around.  He  will  make 
a  worthy  j^uccessor  to  the  great  Justice 
Felix  Frankfurter,  ■who  has  had  such  a 
long  and  meritorious  career  on  our  Su- 
preme Court  I  know  that  Arthur  Gold- 
bere  as  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Cotirt 
will  make  a  record  of  which  we  will  all 
be  proud. 

I  wi.sh  to  take  this  occasion  to  extend 
to  Arthur  and  to  his  wife  Dorothy  all 
the  pood  things  of  life  that  they  both  so 
richly  deserve 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  with  '.:.f 
undnvtanding  that  the  reniaik^  of  lm 
Senator  will  foUo-*  Uiose  of  Uu  SenaU): 
from  Vermont  and  w.ll  be  .suU-equcni  to 
my  comnicntfi. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  w  a.s  going  to  have  n.> 
lemarka  aegregated  .somewhat  fium  liit 
discussion  on  tlie  pending  bill. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield" 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  apologize  for  using  the 
word  segregated,  but  I  could  not  think 
of  another  one. 
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Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  I  have  the  noor,  I 
shall  yield. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  had  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont.  Has  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  completed  his  discus- 
sion? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  completed  my 
statement. 

Mr,  HART,  Mr,  Pjfsidenl.  wUl  tho 
8tM\alor  fron>  lUlnola  yield? 

The  PRK8IDINO  OPFICKH  To 
wh(un  does  Uie  Hvnalor  fmtn  IlUnui« 
yi«»ld? 

Mr,  DOUOLAa,  I  do  not  U»»11*vp  thp 
S<»i\ator  from  Vormoni  \\m  nniithtKl  hin 
iiat(>m«nt. 

Mr,  AIKKN.  I  had  nnlMhml  thi«  «lAti>- 
rnpnl,  I  had  not  lakm  my  M»ai,  If  I 
am  prrmtltott  to  yirld  to  thp  Sfnator 
from  Colorndo  I  Mr  Carroli-  1  or  Uip  8<»n- 
ator  from  Michigan  I  Mr,  HahtI.  I  shall 
bo  Blad  to  do  so.  Without  objection,  I 
will  yield  to  the  Sonnlor  from  Colorado, 

Tho  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
yields  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  able  Senator  from  Vermont  for 
a  very  fine  statement.  I  desire  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  his  remarks.  As  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  I  listened  very  carefully 
to  the  President's  press  conference  today. 
Of  course,  I  have  the  highest  regard  for 
Justice  Frankfurter,  who  has  served  his 
country  long  and  well  m  a  most  distin- 
guished and  learned  career.  I  thought 
the  President's  selection  of  Arthur  Gold- 
berg was  outstanding.  I  know  him  per- 
sonally. I  have  observed  him  as  a  law- 
yer as  an  administrator,  as  a  public 
servant.  He  has  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on 
several  important  occasions.  I  have  fol- 
lowed his  work  as  Secretary  of  Labor. 
His  character,  his  public  service,  his  abil- 
ity, his  integrity,  his  knowledge  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  history  of  America 
commands  the  respect  of  the  American 
people.  He  is  a  distinguished  lawyer. 
I  know  he  will  do  the  excellent  work 
that  we  all  expect  of  him  on  the  Supreme 
Court. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Vermont  for 
his  very  fine  remarks. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  whoever 
has  the  floor.  I  wish  he  would  yield  to 
me 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Without  objection.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  quite  properly  have  responded 
to  the  announcement  made  by  the  Pres- 
ident with  respect  to  the  appointment 
of  Arthur  Goldberg  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  share  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  both  Senators.  J  have  a  very  deep 
conviction  that  as  the  record  of  that 
Court  is  written  in  the  generations 
ahead,  a  very  brilliant  chapter  will 
analyze  the  service  on  that  Court  by 
Arthur  Goldberg. 

Very  little  can  be  added  to  what  I 
thought  was  the  moving  expression  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont.     Yet  I  be- 


lieve that  the  resignation  of  Justice 
Frankfurter  and  the  appointment  of 
Arthur  Goldberg  should  remind  us  that 
controversy  is  not  foreign  to  the  life  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  In  recent  years  we 
have  been  Inclined  to  think  that  for  the 
first  time  it  has  become  the  centor  of 
controversy,  and  that  if  that  us  wrouK 
someone  is  at  fault. 

I  am  not  quiU'  old  iMU)U«h  to  it«n\»'m- 
ber  vividly  wht»n  Justice  Fiunkfui  tri  \^a^ 
j^ominfttt'd  to  tho  S\ipromo  Court  How  - 
ovor,  I  hftvo  roud  »(Mno  tif  tho  romnu'ut.s 
Ihttl  thru  wrro  mttdf  I  romomb«'i  .^omt• 
of  tho  prodUMloua  on  tho  ooiuno  \w  wvhiUI 
Ittko  on  tho  bonoh  Wo  kno\\  now  ihui 
linwo  pi'ottlotlon.i  woro  wionn  l.«U>rl,i 
woro  appliod  to  him  thoi\  \\l\uh  t\ir  tho 
rovomo  of  tho  IttboU  thttt  \u\\v  Urm  rtp« 
pllod  now 

In  mttkinst  tho  ivppoinln\rni.  thf  Pio-.. 
idont  \\M  boon  piopoilv  Huulod  in  the 
ultimato  a.'<»\unption  that  tho  couiu 
shall  bo  nvttllRblo  to  onrh  mul  nil  ui\<l 
that  m  flllinjj  n  vmunoy  on  tho  foiiit 
tho  President  l,s  not  lookinu  foi  it  mai; 
who  win  con.sldor  it  tlio  duty  of  thr  Coun 
to  stamp  automatically  with  aiipiovnl 
every  prior  and  onrller  doci.sion  Cer- 
tainly that  helps  to  Insure  Justice,  but 
it  does  not  insure  justice.  Somotlnv"- 
with  the  passage  of  timo,  what  apptai^d 
to  be  just  and  riaht  in  one  generation 
later  proved  to  be  wrong  in  another 
generation. 

I  believe  that  Arthur  Goldberg  will  be 
sensitive  to  both  of  these  aspects  of  his 
Court  role.  As  one  member  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  I  shall  be  ulad  to  give 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Car- 
roll i  an  opportunity  to  affirmatively 
vote  for  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wish  not  only  to  thank 
the  .Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas) 
for  yielding  the  time,  and  to  say  that  the 
yielding  has  been  worth  while,  but  also 
to  congratulate  him  on  having  such  an 
able  and  distinguished  constituent  that 
the  President  has  seen  fit  to  choose  Ar- 
thur Goldberg  of  Illinois  to  sit  on  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  This  is  one  of  those  rare  oc- 
casions when  it  is  delightful  to  be  in- 
terrupted in  one's  speech.  Earlier  this 
afternoon  I  had  the  plea-sure  of  making 
the  announcement  that  the  President  had 
appointed  Mr.  Goldberg,  and  expressing 
to  the  Senate  my  great  pride  in  him  as 
an  individual,  and  my  great  pride  in  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Since  I  am  in  a  yielding  and  forgiving 
mood.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  who,  I  believe,  wishes 
to  present  an  amendment.  I  do  so  with 
the  understanding  that  all  of  these  in- 
terruptions will  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  .so  ordered. 


SUBSIDIZATION    OF    MASS    TRANS- 
PORTATION SYSTEMS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Mr.  President,  pend- 
ing on  the  calendar  is  a  bill  which  con- 


templates the  authorization  of  $500  mil- 
lion in  grants  over  a  period  of  3  years 
as  a  subsidization  to  local  governmen- 
iHlly  operated  mass  transportation  sys- 
tems That  bill,  while  it  deals  substan- 
tially with  commerce,  was  referred  to  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  for 
con.sidoration,  and  not  to  the  Commerce 
Cummittop,  where  it  properly  belonKed 

About  a  half-hour  ano  1  had  u  talk 
Willi  the  ("Imlrman  of  tho  Commorco 
("otnnmioc  tho  Honutiu'  fnun  Wa.shinH- 
inn  Mr  MAiiNi'MONi,  tollinu  lnn\  Ihnt  1 
luntoinplutod  If  jvnd  whon  tho  hill  u 
ciUii-d  \\\\  roi  conxidoiniion  movinu  timi 
the  lull  ho  Nrnt  to  il\o  Comiuoroo  Cum- 
initto*'  tiu  ii,t  rtttonluxi  «iul  o(M\»Uloitt 
(Ion 

The  ?*riuUoi  fton\  W«^,^hln^!ton  nt»t 
onu  tiHiivv  luit  «Ij»o  whon  tho  lull  v\«f« 
>ont  Id  tho  lUnkinu  and  Cuironoy  Com- 
mittoo  auiood  with  tho  Soimtor  from 
t>l)io  that  tho  bill  doal-«  prinmrlly  wUli 
sul)u-»t.s  which  nro  within  llio  luiLsdh- 
lion  of  the  Commojco  Commit  too 

1  hr  hill  a.«t  i.s  known  by  Mombois  of 
the  .sriu\tr  rontomplnto.s  n\nkinH  avail- 
ni)i«'  $,'>(H)  million  as  a  .lub.sldy  to  local 
I'u-'i  nmentally  opoiatoti  transportation 
^vsU■In,s  The  $500  million  l.s  a  mere 
drop  m  tho  bucket  of  what  the  final  co.st 
will  be  if  there  is  to  be  a  s\ibsidi/atioii 
to  practically  1.300  privately  and  wov- 
ernmentally  owned  systems. 

If  that  whole  uamut  of  operations  is 
to  be  covered — and  in  my  opinion  the 
ultimate  result  of  the  provisions  will 
mean  that  all  of  them  will  have  to  be 
subsidized — in  my  judgment  the  amount 
needed  will  be  not  S500  million,  but  prob- 
ably $12  to  $15  billion 

Mr.  President,  the  subject  of  which  I 
speak  is  pertinent  in  connection  with 
the  general  subject  of  di.scussion  that  has 
been  takins  place  on  the  tax  bill  It  will 
be  more  pertinent  when  the  tax  bill  of 
next  year  comes  before  the  Senate.  It 
will  be  peitment  because  it  foretells  the 
complications  that  are  to  come  when  we 
decrease  taxes  but  increase  spending 
Probably  a  dozen  bills  that  are  contem- 
plated for  consideration  and  that  are 
p>ending  entail  expenditures  in  a  sum, 
when  placed  face  to  face  with  the  pur- 
pose of  reducine  taxes,  which  in  the  end 
will  be  calamitous  to  our  whole  system. 

I  make  this  statement  so  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  know  in  advance  that  when  the 
new  subsidy  bill  comes  before  this  body, 
I  shall  ask  that  we  abide  by  the  rules  and 
send  the  bill  to  the  committee  which, 
vmder  the  rules,  legitimately  has  juris- 
diction of  it. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


REVENUE  ACT  OF  1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10650)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide a  credit  for  investment  in  certain 
depreciable  property,  to  eliminate  cer- 
tain defects  and  inequities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair  i.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded, 

Thr  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
ob lection,  it  l.s  so  ordered. 

Mr  SMATHERS  Mr  Pi  osidi  nt  I  rise 
In  .support  of  the  committee  amoiidmont 
to  isubstitutp  for  withholdlnK  on  divl- 
(ictul.s  and  mioro.st  a  MMiuut-mont  for  tho 
jopoiiinu  of  divuUiiil  and  lulcrcsl  pii^'- 
inontH 

,\>«  «  tnomhoi  of  ilio  Rrhatr  Ftnanoo 
CominUlor  whltli  ooUMdrltd  llil.i  |>io 
piwul,  and  a-i  onr  wIm  lio  liriimod  to 
ihou»nM«h  ot  WiUd.*'  of  lo.ilimotw  iiod  w 
«'i'I\(hI  llioUMUld''  of  lillrii  lion\  oou. 
Hltuohl.'«  I  httvo  foui»d  fow  ln>llvld\iiU'« 
tu  oi  laioi'ation.i  rxiMri^j.uu'  anv  r-cnu- 
\\\r\\{  in  frt\o|  of  It 

I  rwomuro  of  (toiiRo  thai  wo  nnl^l 
fU\(l  a  way  which  will  rMivblr  thr  Tioaj*- 
utv  Dopnrlmont  to  oollrot  all  of  tho  tax 
n-vonur  duo  fttim  theso  laxpavnn 

Cottalnly  I  would  nt^t  favor  tho  row- 
tltniaUon  of  tho  oxlsiiiu!  situation  in 
which  thr  Tioa.wiry  Dopartmrn?  trll.«i  us 
tlutt  lluMo  r~  some  fH.'iO  million  to  a  bil- 
lion dollars  of  tax  duo  in  tho  ca.se  of  dlvl- 
dend.s  and  Interest  which  presently  l.v  not 
bring  paid 

I  atrroo  that  wo  m\i,';t  find  a  way  to 
insure  the  paymei.t  of  tax  duo  on  the.se 
dividend.'-  and  int^re.':t  I  do  not  behove 
it  has  been  demon.=;trntrd.  however,  that 
withholdina  is  tho  best  procedure  for  as- 
suring the  collection  of  this  tax 

Wuhholdini'  ha^  be*  n  pro-^ented  to  us 
as  a  .<^implc  and  effective  procedure  for 
collecting  the  tax  due  on  dividends  and 
interest.  The  fact,s.  however,  do  not 
bear  this  out  Tho  .'Statutory  lan.suaee 
Included  in  the  House  bill  which  deals 
with  withholdine  itself  covers  nearly  50 
pages.  But  this  is  not  the  major  con- 
sideration The  major  consideration  Is 
the  efTect  of  a  withholding  tax  law  on  the 
taxpayinp  public,  on  the  businesses  and 
banks  paying  dividends  and  interest  to 
their  savers  and  shareholders,  and  the 
administrative  burdens  imposed  on  the 
Iir.ernal  Re\enue  Si  rvice. 

First,  let  L.s  look  at  It  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  individuals  receiving  divi- 
dend and  m:erest  paymenus.  A  20-per- 
cent withholding  rate,  as  provided  by 
the  Hou5e  bill,  w  ouid  be  very  burdensome 
to  many  taxpayers.  Thi.s  is  indicated 
by  the  fact,  which  is  substantiated  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  that  the  av- 
erage effective  tax  rate  on  adjusted  trross 
income  of  those  paying  tax  is  13.3  per- 
cent. This  means,  richt  to  bot-'in  with, 
that  a  withholding  rate  of  20  percent  for 
the  average  taxpayers  means  'over- 
withholding'  to  the  extent  of  6.7  per- 
centage points  This  is  inevitable  in  a 
wiLliholdmR  system  which  does  not  take 
into  account  personal  exemptions,  item- 
ized deductions,  nor  even  the  standard 
deduction,  the  retirement  income  credit. 
or  the  special  exemption  for  the  aged. 

The  House  bill  itself  recognized  that 
a  flat  20-pcrccnt  withholding  would  be 
too  burdensome,  and,  therefore,  pro- 
vided an  exemption  certificate  system. 

This  exemption  certificate  system, 
however,  was  much  more  limited  in  its 


application  than  is  generally  understood 
It  would  be  available  for  all  individuals 
under  age  18,  but  for  those  18  or  over 
the  exemption  certificates  could  be  used 
only  by  those  who  are  willing  to  certify 
before  the  beginning  of  the  year  that 
thoy  do  not  expi^ct  to  have  any  tux  li- 
ability—I  empha.sl/e  the  wordt,  'any  tax 
liability" 

Tho'o  who  oxpoctod  to  ha\o  *1  of  lax 
linhiMtN',  oM>n  thou>'h  withholding  ox- 
rfi\l-.  I  ,\  many  timos  Iho  amour\t  of  that 
tax  nid)iliiy  nr\ortholo,x-  w(i\i!d  noi  he 
rli'Mhlr  lo  \\\r  (At  inptloi\  Oottlflrttlo.> 

Moriv>\t!  I  von  ^ho^o  who  «i«-  rli'  ihlr 
lo  ni  •  rxompilon  ooHlflcato't  uihIo  ilt- 
Mou-r  hill  wo\lld  hnvr  to  nir  tt  ^rpmulf 
O'-iHrtrntr  rnch  Vtni  for  rnoh  ,orp«lnlr 
hi>nk  aitouiii  oi  nfuitrht^ldlnu  oi  pnlioo 
ioM'  divhU'iul  vw'w  thoui'h  ihr  amouoi  of 
li\oomt  involvod  wa,s  only  1^  oi  fot  Uu\( 
mniirt   tinlv  ft  ooi\tj» 

In  many  oa*-rt  tl\r  Govrrimini  vdu'ut 
bo  unui'^tiy  rtulohod  in  tho«>o  .■sinmuori" 
brrau^r  (ho  tnxpavrrs,  w  htti  tlio  nttunmt.s 
wrrr  '.mall,  would  bo  llkoly  to  nrgloct  to 
nir  rtthor  th.o  rxomptinn  co:  tlfloatr.s  or  to 
claim  a  refund  at   tho  end  of  tho  year 

l-\n-  taxpayers  with  any  tax  liability, 
the  quarterly  refund  wa.s  tho  only  pro- 
cedure provided  by  tho  House  bill  to  re- 
strro  cvcrwithhcld  amounts  before  the 
end  f'f  the  year, 

Thl.^  .nill  would  deprive  the  taxpayer 
of  the  use  of  h.is  own  funds  for  at  Ica.-^t 
a  portion  of  the  yc  ar  It  also  would  pre- 
sent him  with  the  nuisance  and  worry 
of  having  to  file  a  quarterly  refund 
claim 

Only  one  refund  claim  could  be  filed 
by  the  taxpayer  during  any  quarter.  As 
a  result,  if  he  received  dividend  or  in- 
terest income  from  more  than  one  source 
and  this  Income  was  paid  to  him  at  dif- 
ferent time.<:  during  the  quarter,  he  would 
have  to  wait  until  after  the  receipt  of 
the  last  income  during  the  quarter  be- 
fore filing  the  refund  claim— if  he  hoped 
to  receive  a  refund  with  respect  to  this 
amount  at  that  time, 

A.s  a  re.'^ult.  if  a  taxpayer  received  in- 
come both  early  and  late  in  the  quarter, 
he  would  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  20 
percf  nt  of  at  least  part  of  this  income  re- 
ceived  for   the   entire    3-month   period. 

In  addition,  a  period  of  time  would 
elapse  after  the  refund  claim  was  filed 
before  the  Government  returned  the 
money  to  the  taxpayer. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  said 
that  this  could  be  done  in  3  or  4  weeks. 
Personally,  I  would  be  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  in  practice  it  would  actually  be 
quite  this  soon.  In  any  case,  this  can 
mean  that  the  taxpayer  would  be  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  his  own  funds  for 
a  period  of  up  to  approximately  4 
months.  This,  of  course,  could  reoccur 
each  quarter  with  respect  to  the  income 
received  in  that  quarter.  As  a  result 
of  this,  the  proposed  withholding  sys- 
tem would  deprive  taxpayers  of  the  use 
of  their  own  funds  for  hving  expenses  for 
an  average  period  of  up  to  4  months,  or 
deprive  them  of  the  investment  return 
on  the  average  for  up  to  the  saine 
4-month  period. 


I  should  also  point  out  that  since  for 
the  fourth  quarter  of  the  year  the  regu- 
lar refund  provision  would  not  be  avail- 
able. Uie  taxpayer  would  have  to  claim 
the  refund  for  this  quarter  on  his  regu- 
lar tax  return.  The  delay  :n  this  case 
might  be  still  longer  tlian  I  have  indi- 
cated Thi.s  would  bo  likely,  becau.se  it 
probably  wjuUl  require  additional  time 
foi  the  taxpayer  to  prepare  hih  rofc'ular 
lax  ifiuiii  hincf  he  would  have  to  wait 
fui  hi,'  W  a  wiilduildin«  «lip  from  hu 
rinploNor  which  probably  would  Ur  woU 
u\o\\\i     in     J.^nuary     boforo     films     lux 

t  I  t  \)l  u 

l  111-  woiiv  i\iul  oonooin  iiwolvta  lu 
fliu>tf  ilu.-*  qutu lolly  jofund  claim  foi  u>r 
Mti(\ll  irtxi>rtvn  own  hardly  \vc  imauinrd 
I'll'iu'  tu\  i\i\ii\i(\l  tax  loHli'tl  !■•  nontolhihH 
lir  hrt'  iMdiiunllv  booomo  «ocu*ton\o(l  lo 
o\it  I*  loon  pel  lod  of  iiMio  In  anv  Cn«r 
\  ,<     ijiiaiiiMv    irfuml    olaiin    W'ouM    l>p 

(J'li'l    IMW  lo  huu 

On  "hi"^  hr  would  hrwr  to  lint  hi."  rx- 
nupiions  ami  any  totlrrmrnt  Inrvwno 
(■'((til  hi'  rxpcots  Next  ho  would  havo 
lo  ,«,\ilv;tn\rt  atiy  n  •■ndivtdrnd  or  irui* 
lnu:r't  itirnuir  ho  rocrlvrd  Tlirn  for 
whnt  vould  oorlalnly  appear  to  bo  an 
uiiknnui  n^a.'>on  to  him  lie  would  havp 
to  ir.u.i.ply  what  was  left  after  this  sub- 
tractlrn  by  22  pereent.  Next  he  would 
have  :o  list  any  dividend  and  Interest 
incom^  he  received  during  the  quarter, 
and  ri<  termine  20  percent  of  thi.^  amount 
The  lesult  then  wculd  be  subtracted 
from  Lhe  previou.s  computation.  W'hile 
this  would  be  all  of  the  computing  the 
taxpayer  would  ha'.e  to  do  in  the  first 
quarter.  If  there  were  changes  in  the 
subsecuent  quarters  he  would  have  to 
go  thiough  the  computations  again  and 
take  into  account,  in  addition  to  all  that 
I  have  already  mentioned,  the  amounts 
which  had  been  refunded  m  prior 
quarters. 

Another  area  of  complexity  for  the 
taxpayer  would  be  in  filinc  his  regular 
tax  rHum.  The  complexity  here  in- 
volves the  so-called  gross-up  procedure. 
This  is  the  procedure  whereby  the  tax- 
payer would  be  required  to  enter  on  his 
tax  return  the  net  interest  or  dividends 
received  and  then  to  increase  this 
amount  by  one-fourth.  Taxpayers  would 
have  d  fliculty  ni  understanding  why  they 
should  report  more  dividend  or  interest 
income  than  they  received. 

In  addition,  the  instructions  with  the 
tax  renim  would  have  to  have  detailed 
information  indicating  that  some  divi- 
dends and  interest  should  be  grossed  up 
w  hile  others  sliould  not  be. 

This  would  make  it  necessary  to  have 
separa".c  bor.es  on  the  tax  return  for 
divider  ds  to  be  grossed  up  and  dividends 
not  to  be  grossed  up.  and  for  interest 
to  be  grossed  up  and  for  interest  not  to 
be  grossed  up. 

Next  the  taxpayer  would  have  to  fig- 
ure out  into  w  hich  of  the  particular  boxes 
he  should  place  the  type  of  interest  or 
dividend  mcome  which  he  received.  In- 
terest income  received  from  other  indi- 
viduals, for  example,  he  would  enter  in 
the  box  where  no  gross -up  was  to  be 
provided.  Similarly,  dividend  income  re- 
ceived from  foreign  cori:>orations  would 
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go  in  the  box  where  no  gross-up  was  to 
apply.  Moreover,  if  he  erred  and  got 
such  dividends  or  interest  in  the  wrong 
box  on  his  return,  there  would  be  a  wind- 
fall gain  for  the  Government. 

I  believe  it  is  abundantly  clear  that 
the  exemption  certificate  and  refund 
procedure  that  I  have  outlined  above 
would  be  complicated. 

These  procedures  would  be  sufficiently 
complicated  to  the  point  that  those  with 
small  accounts  would  be  unlikely  to  go 
to  the  bother  of  obtaining  the  necessary 
information  to  get  their  money  back 
when  no  tax  was  owed. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are 
79  milhon  savings  accounts  in  the  Na- 
tion on  which  less  than  $5  would  be 
withheld  each  year.  This  is  wholly  apart 
from  the  school  savings  accounts  which 
would  be  specifically  exempted  from  the 
House  withholding  provision. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  these  cases  no  tax  would  be 
due,  but  because  of  the  complexity  in 
obtaining  an  exemption  certificate  or 
quarterly  refund  the  taxpayer  would  fail 
to  get  back  the  withheld  amount  due 
him.  As  a  result,  the  Treasury  would 
obtain  a  windfall  gain  and  the  taxpayers 
would  suffer  a  windfall  loss. 

Still  another  problem  presented  for 
the  taxpayer  by  the  withholding  provi- 
sions is  the  fact  that  the  withholding 
system  would  interfere  with  the  tax- 
payer's choice  as  to  which  funds  he  would 
accumulate  and  as  to  which  funds  he 
would  use  to  pay  his  taxes. 

Many  individuals  have  embarked  on 
planned  savings  programs  whereby  they 
intend  to  accumulate  a  certain  fund  of 
capital  for  a  particular  purpose  such  as 
retirement,  a  college  education  for  their 
children,  or  for  some  other  special  pur- 
pose. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose  they  plan 
to  set  aside  a  given  amount  of  money 
periodically  so  that  at  a  given  time  this 
accumulation  will  reach  a  predetermined 
amount.  Included  in  their  calculation  is 
a  compounding  of  the  dividend  and  in- 
terest income. 

Moreover,  some  specialized  funds  are 
set  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  such 
an  accumulation  a  permanent  feature  of 
their  plan. 

By  withholding  on  dividends  and  in- 
terest, we  would  prevent  the  taxpayer 
from  using  his  discretion  in  paying  taxes 
due  out  of  other  funds  such  as  current 
income.  In  this  way,  the  withholding 
provision  would  penalize  the  saver  with  a 
planned  saving  program. 

The  scope  of  the  problem  for  the  pay- 
ors of  dividends  and  interest  is  indicated 
by  the  number  of  the  various  types  of 
accounts  or  stock  on  which  there  would 
be  withholding. 

Savings  and  loan  associations  in  1961 
had  over  32  million  savings  accounts. 
Mutual  savings  banks  had  nearly  23  mil- 
lion such  accounts.  Credit  unions  have 
12  million  more.  Commercial  banks  ac- 
count for  62  million  more  savings  ac- 
counts, and  postal  savings  slightly  over 
a  milUon  additional.  In  all,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  there  are  some  130  mil- 
lion savings  accounts  in  the  Nation. 


In  addition,  the  House  provision  calls 
for  withholding  on  poUcyholder  divi- 
dends which  are  left  to  accumulate  with 
the  insurance  companies.  The  House 
provision  also  applies  to  dividends  of 
various  corporations.  There  are  118  mil- 
lion policyholders  in  insurance  com- 
panies, a  large  proportion  of  which  un- 
doubtedly will  accumulate  policyholder 
dividends.  In  the  case  of  corporations 
generally,  there  are  some  17  million 
shareholders  in  the  country. 

At  the  present  time  the  relationship 
between  these  savers  and  stockholders 
and  the  payors  frequently  is  an  imper- 
sonal one,  and  the  contact  of  the  payors 
with  these  recipients  of  dividends  and 
interest  frequently  is  handled  solely  or 
primarily  by  the  mails. 

A  withholding  tax  and  the  accom- 
panying exemption  certificates  would 
force  these  payors  into  a  much  more  ex- 
tensive and  elaborate  correspondence,  or 
contact  with  their  savers  and  sharehold- 
ers to  inform  them  of  the  withholding 
tax,  to  answer  their  particular  questions 
as  to  how  it  works  in  individual  cases, 
and  then  to  find  out  whether  they  wish 
to  file  an  exemption  certificate  and  to 
explain  to  them  how  this  works. 

The  initial  burden  for  the  payors  Is  an 
exceedingly  heavy  one.  because  in  reality 
the  payors,  in  order  to  keep  their  cus- 
tomers, must  explain  to  them  how  the 
system  works,  and  educate  them  as  t.o 
how  to  claim  quarterly  refunds  or  file  ex- 
emption certifitates.  This  is  not  solely 
a  one-shot  proposition,  however,  as  the 
exemption  certificates,  under  the  House 
bill,  are  annual,  which  will  require  a  re- 
newal of  these  contacts  or  correspond- 
ence each  year. 

In  addition  to  this  educational  prob- 
lem with  interest  and  dividend  recipi- 
ents, the  payors  must  also  classify  their 
savers  or  stockholders  according  to  the 
circumstances  surrounding  their  exemp- 
tion or  absence  of  exemption  from  with- 
holding 

Since  most  payors  of  dividends  and  in- 
terest classify  their  accounts  or  stock- 
holders on  an  alphabetical  or  numerical 
basis,  this  new  classification  will  change 
almost  completely  the  procedure  they 
use.  It  will  not  be  limited  merely  to  two 
categories,  those  exempt  and  those  not 
exempt. 

The  types  of  accounts  will  have  to  be 
segregated  and  placed  under  separate 
cantrols  and  at  least  include  the  follow- 
ing categories: 

First.  Accounts  of  individuals  under 
17  for  which  exemption  certificates  have 
been  filed.  A  separate  classification  is 
needed  in  this  case  since  these  certifi- 
cates expire  automatically  in  the  calen- 
dar year  in  which  the  individual  reaches 
the  age  of  18. 

Second.  Individuals  over  17  for  whom 
temporary  exemption  certificates  have 
been  filed. 

Third.  Accounts  for  tax-exempt  or- 
ganizations. 

Fourth.  School  savings  accounts,  since 
these  are  nonsubject  to  withholding. 

Fifth.  Accounts  of  States,  municipali- 
ties, their  agencies  and  instrumentalities. 


Sixth.  Accounts  of  nonresident  aliens. 
As  under  existing  law  these  accounts  may 
have  to  be  subdivided  according  to  treaty 
rate  in  each  case. 

Seventh.  All  other  accounts. 

Additional  problems  will  arise  for  the 
payors  in  their  handling  of  trust  ac- 
counts. The  House  withholding  provi- 
sion is  silent  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
these  accounts  are  to  be  handled  thereby, 
apparently  precluding  the  filing  of  ex- 
emption certificates  in  their  case.  Yet 
the  beneficiary  in  any  of  these  accounts 
might  be  a  person  who  would  otherwise 
qualify  for  the  flUng  of  an  exemption 
certificate. 

The  administration  of  the  proposed 
system  of  withholding  on  dividends  and 
interest  would  be  far  from  simple  for 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

The  educational  program  which  will 
have  to  be  carried  on  by  the  payors  must 
also  be  shared  with  the  employees  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  They,  too, 
will  be  called  upon  in  thousands  of  cases 
to  explain  why  an  individual  is  receiving 
20  percent  less  than  the  amount  ex- 
pected, should  the  withholding  provision 
be  adopted. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  would 
also  be  faced  with  the  necessity  of  de- 
veloping a  new  program  for  handling 
the  quarterly  refunds.  It  would  un- 
doubtedly require  an  entirely  new  and 
distinct  unit  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  handle  these  special  refunds. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  would 
also  find  its  auditing  problem  consid- 
erably increased  or  else  put  up  with 
numerous  opportunities  for  tax  avoid- 
ance. It  would  be  required  to  follow 
through  on  the  exemption  certificates, 
in  a  large  number  of  cases  to  make  sure 
that  the  individuals  involved  really  had 
no  tax  liability.  Not  to  do  so  would  be 
an  invitation  to  file  these  exemption 
certificates  even  though  tax  was  due. 
It  would  have  to  carefully  check  the  re- 
turns of  those  who  claimed  quarterly 
refunds  to  make  sure  that  the  interest 
and  dividend  refunds  were  actually  at- 
tributable to  dividends  or  interest 
received. 

Another  check  would  be  necessary  to 
make  sure  that  the.se  refunds  are  prop- 
erly reported  on  the  final  tax  returns. 
A  still  further  check  would  be  necessary 
to  be  sure  that  there  is  no  overlapping 
of  the  filing  of  exemption  certificates 
with  the  claiming  of  quarterly  refunds. 

Frequently  the  statement  is  made  "We 
have  withholding  on  salaries  and  wages, 
why  are  dividends  and  interest  recipients 
so  much  better  that  there  should  not  be 
withholding  on  them?  "  There  are.  how- 
ever, many  differences  which  make  a 
withholding  system  much  less  practical 
in  the  case  of  dividends  and  interest. 

In  the  case  of  wage  and  salary  with- 
holding, it  is  possible  to  calculate  quite 
closely  the  actual  amount  of  tax  owed 
by  the  individual  involved.  Here  it  is 
possible  to  take  into  account  the  number 
of  his  exemptions,  as  well  as  the  10-per- 
cent standard  deduction. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  20-percent 
withholding  for  interest  and  dividends 
provided  by  the  House  bill  makes  no  al- 
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lowance  for  exemptions  and  no  allow- 
ance for  the  standard  deduction.  In  the 
case  of  dividends  received  it  makes  no 
allowance  for  the  4-percent  credit  or  the 
$.50  exclusion.  In  addition,  the  20-per- 
cent rate  itself  is  substantially  over  the 
average  effective  rate  applying  to  indi- 
viduals generally. 

In  the  case  of  wage  and  salary  with- 
holding, the  taxpayer  normally  deals 
with  only  one  employer,  with  whom  he 
comes  in  frequent  contact,  either  directly 
or  with  the  employer's  agent. 

In  the  case  of  dividends  and  interest, 
the  recipient  may  deal  with  numerous 
corporations  with  which  he  never  comes 
in  contact,  except  through  the  mails. 

Though  the  wage  and  salar>'  with- 
holding requires  a  large  and  complex 
collection  system,  the  revenue  yield  of 
some  $20  billion  makes  it  more  practical 
compared  to  setting  up  a  similar  but 
more  complicated  method  where  the  ag- 
gregate amount  involved  would  be  less 
than  one-twentieth  of  this  amount. 

The  Finance  Committee,  for  reasons 
such  as  those  that  I  have  outlined — and 
there  are  many  others  which  I  pre.sume 
will  be  gone  into  later  on  in  the  debate — 
abandoned  the  idea  of  the  withholding 
.system  and  substituted  procedures  for 
improved  dividend  and  interest  report- 
ing. 

The  committee  amendment  requires 
payors  of  dividends  and  interest  to  re- 
port both  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice and  to  the  taxpayers  receiving  divi- 
dends and  interest  from  any  payor  of 
$10  or  more. 

At  the  present  time,  payors  of  divi- 
dends report  this  information  to  the 
Treasury  but  most  of  them  do  not  do 
so  on  an  annual  basis  and  no  copies  of 
thi.'j  information  are  required  to  be  sent 
to  the  taxpayer  although  it  is  under- 
stood that  some  do  so  on  a  voluntary 
basis. 

In  the  case  of  interest  no  report  is 
made  to  the  Treasury  unless  the  amount 
involved  exceeds  $600  per  year  per  payor. 

I  am  convinced  that  requiring  report- 
ing to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  of 
all  dividend  and  interest  payments  of 
$10  or  more,  coupled  with  the  require- 
ment that  this  information  al.so  be  pre- 
sented to  the  taxpayer  on  an  annual 
basis,  will  result  in  an  immediate  sub- 
stantial increase  in  collecting  the  tax 
due  on  dividends  and  interest.  In  the 
long  run,  as  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice automatic  data  processing  system  be- 
comes effective,  it  should  result  in  the 
collection  of  substantially  as  much  as 
a  withholding  system. 

On  that  point  I  should  like  to  add  that 
this  morning's  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  contained  a  story,  apparently 
issued  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
that  the  Service  is  rapidly  installing  and 
putting  into  effect  the  system  of  num- 
bering accounts.  Once  the  numbered 
account  system  is  in  operation,  under 
the  law  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
would  require  the  information  to  go  out 
to  the  recipients  of  dividends  and  inter- 
est. When  that  program  has  been  finally 
completed,  which  we  believe  will  be  with- 
in a  year  or  18  months,  we  believe  the 


money  due  and  owing  to  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  paid. 

One  point  should  be  made  abundantly 
clear,  and  that  is  that  the  average  tax- 
payer is  honest  and  wants  to  report  all 
income  received  for  tax  purposes. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
all  the  savers  and  interest  receivers  and 
all  dividend  receivers  in  my  State  or.  for 
that  matter,  any  other  State  are  crooks. 
I  believe  that  in  most  instances  those 
people  would  be  willing  to  pay  their 
taxes,  but  that  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is  they  have  not  realized  that  they  are 
supposed  to  pay  a  tax  on  some  of  their 
accumulations,  particularly  in  savings 
accounts,  when  only  $5  or  $6  in  interest 
is  added  in  their  passbook  possibly  on  a 
yearly  basis  I  do  not  believe  those  peo- 
ple are  willful  tax  dodgers.  I  believe 
that  if  they  knew  that  they  were  sup- 
posed to  pay  a  tax  on  their  accumula- 
tions in  most  instances  they  would  pay 
the  tax. 

I  believe  that  the  notification  system 
would  bring  about  this  information  on 
the  part  of  the  recipients  of  dividends 
and  interest  payments  and  that  they 
in  turn  will  then  make  the  payments 
which  are  due  and  owing.  Certainly 
with  the  system  of  notification  and  the 
processing  of  the  numbering  system,  the 
IBM  machines  would  be  able  to  pick  out 
very  quickly  the  few  persons  who  have 
received  payments  of  dividends  and  in- 
terest and  who  have  not  reported  them 
on  their  tax  returns.  It  would  be  very 
easy  to  ascertain  who  has  not  paid  his 
tax  when  we  get  this  system  working. 
and  we  expect  that  it  will  be  working 
within  the  next  year  or  18  months. 

The  main  reason  why  interest  and 
dividends  are  not  reported  as  income  in 
the  majority  of  cases  is  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  taxpayer  did  not  know 
this  should  be  done.  These  individuals 
are  not  tax  dodgers  or  tax  evaders.  If 
they  had  known  that  under  our  com- 
plex tax  system  they  should  have  re- 
ported all  interest  and  dividends  re- 
ceived as  income  they  would  have  done 
so.  With  the  reporting  system,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Finance  Committee, 
placed  in  effect  this,  in  my  opinion,  will 
provide  an  effective  means  of  making 
sure  that  all  taxpayers  report  taxable 
income  from  whatever  source  received. 

Let  me  list  a  few  of  the  reasons  why 
the  reporting  system  will  accomplish  this 
objective; 

First  In  many  instances  the  taxpayer 
does  not  know  the  actual  amount  of  in- 
terest paid  or  credited  to  his  account. 
Obviously,  if  the  taxpayer  does  not  know 
how  much  interest  he  has  received,  he 
cannot  be  at  all  accurate  in  reporting  this 
income  on  his  tax  return.  In  the  case  of 
most  savers,  the  dividends  or  interest 
which  they  earn  on  their  account  is  not 
paid  to  them  in  cash,  but  rather  is  credit- 
ed to  their  account  balance.  The  only 
way  a  saver  knows  the  exact  amount  of 
his  interest  or  dividend  income  is  to  have 
this  amount  credited  to  his  passbook. 
In  the  case  of  a  substantial  number  of 
savers,  passbooks  are  not  presented  to 
the  financial  institution  for  such  credit- 
ing early  enough  in  the  year  to  provide 


them  with  this  information.  By  sending 
form  1099  to  these  savers,  this  problem 
will  be  overcome  and  savers  will  be  fully 
and  properly  informed  as  to  the  amount 
of  dividends  and  interest  credited  to 
their  accounts 

Second.  Many  savers  and  investors 
who  do  receive  dividends  and  interest 
by  check  are  not  accustomed  to  main- 
taining accurate  records  regarding  this 
type  of  income.  Consequently,  they  may 
have  forgotten  the  amount  they  received 
by  the  time  they  file  their  tax  returns. 
By  sending  taxpayers  form  1099.  this 
problem  will  be  eliminated. 

Third.  Treasury  officials  admit  that 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  taxpayer 
that  dividend  and  interest  income  is  sub- 
ject to  Federal  income  tax  has  been 
a  major  contributing  factor  to  the  un- 
der-reporting. When  corporations  send 
this  taxpayer  an  official  income  tax  form 
stating  the  amount  w.iich  he  has  received 
during  the  previous  year  and  emphasiz- 
mg  the  fact  that  this  income  is  subject 
to  tax  and  should  be  included  as  such 
in  his  tax  retiu-n,  this  problem  will  be 
overcome. 

Fourth.  The  saver  or  investor  who  in 
the  past  has  deliberately  failed  to  report 
his  dividend  and  interest  income  no 
longer  will  be  inclined  to  do  so  now  that 
he  knows  that  the  Treasury  has  been 
notified  as  to  the  amount  of  this  type  of 
income  that  he  has  received. 

The  fact  that  there  is  a  considerably 
higher  percentage  of  corporate  dividends 
reported  on  individual  income  tax  re- 
turns than  interest  payments — 92  per- 
cent versus  73  percent  of  the  payments 
attributable  to  taxable  individuals — un- 
doubtedly is  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
individuals  know  the  amount  of  their 
corporate  dividends  and  know  that  the 
Treasury  has  been  informed.  By  re- 
ducing the  level  of  interest  reporting 
from  $600  to  $10.  it  is  only  logical  to 
assume  that  reporting  of  interest  in- 
come will  increase  considerably. 

It  is  clear  that  the  installation  of  au- 
tomatic data  processing  equipment,  the 
tax  numbering  system,  and  an  improved 
system  for  dividend  and  interest  re- 
porting can  result  in  the  virtual  elimina- 
tion of  the  loss  of  revenue  resulting  from 
the  nonpayment  of  tax  on  dividend  and 
interest  income. 

Let  us  not  abandon  these  tools  which 
are  available  and  in  their  place  hang 
the  millstone  of  withholding  around  the 
neck  of  the  American  taxpayer.  On 
four  previous  occasions  the  Senate  has 
defeated   this  withholding   proposal 

In  my  judgment  and  the  jud}:ment  of 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  I  believe  it  will 
be  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  again, 
this  so-called  withholding  of  interest  and 
dividends  proposal  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unammous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  copies  of  the  various  complex 
forms,  prepared  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, which  would  be  used  if  the  with- 
holding provision  were  adopted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  forms 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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Exemption  certificate,  'orm  Xo    1 


August  29 


i 


Pboposkb 

FOBU 


U.S.  Treasury  Department-  Internal  Rev.-nie  service 

Exemption  Ckbtiticatie  From  WiTiiiMLDiNr,  on  DiviDKNDS  and  Interest 
File  wit^i  payor  named  U-low.     ..-ee  instrueiiuns  on  reverse  side) 


1.  Mentifloatlon  Nmntier 
I  .->€«■  InstrurVioas; 

514  01  2078 


2.  TO:  Name  of  Dividend  or  Interest  Payor 
Anytown  Bank 


3    FROM:  Name  of  person  clalmlnf!  exemption 
John  F.  and  Mary  L.  t?mlth 


Address  (number  and  street) 
141i  .Main  Street 


Olty,  town,  or  post  office 
Anytown 


lona 


Md. 


Address  (number  and  strtet) 
1000  Uak  Street 


nty  town,  or  post  office 


con* 

e 


M.l. 


v  I  certify  th.»l  I  am  Bxempt  (rom  the  wlthholdluR  of  tux  o„  ut.y  U.t...r  t  .r  .Um  U  u  !,  tiu..  >ou  may  pay  m«  on  or  4/t« Vl/M- Un  thr  :....,v.  A..U,\  Ul.wt 

(u;     ;     IwlinH-imdprl8yrariofa«eMoftli«clo»coft!ieflr5truletHivry.arfor  N»huhihis^.ru(V.a,   ,>efI«ct»T«.    Dateon.i-ih  ^^^_^_^^,^         j^y   -;,-•- 

I  win  t»  18  nr  over  a.  of  the  clos.-  of  the  flr.t  culendar  y...  fur  ^s'.  1.  ■:  >.  v,,MU-aU.  Is  effective  and  rca«)n.bly  Wlcve  that  no  lav  lu.MU.y  will  t^  lue  f-r  my  tn,,Me 


no  3 


r 


oar  In  which  thlt  pfrtlfloate  gotM  into  olToet. 


(c)   n     Ttt«  ewnil't  oriranlmtlon. 
Hljjn  hera        Joii.N  F.  Smith     U  .'•>*» 
(Slunsture  and  daUt) 


'If  for  h'l-^arv!  'in  !  wife  both  mtWt  iIKB) 


M  viiY  I    -MHii    11  y<  '•.2 

'W'.f   ':,  h1,  .'latui-   and  ^lulc) 


■U     exemptions |2.  400 

•<.::. i^fd     deductions 1,000 


WTTHHOLDINO     ON     DIVIDINDa     AND     mTDlIST  The    JonCSCS    CXpect    to    Itemize    deductions         T^-.SH 

The    atuched    form.    lUiutrate    how    the  iot  the  year  and  believe  that  they  v/iU  lui.t,          i '  ' 

quarterly  refund  system  would  operate  for  $1,000  of  deductions 

Mr.   and   Mrs.   Jones,   a   retired  couple   both  Aa  shown  on  the  forms,  the  Joneses  have  Total  3,400 

over  age  65:  a   refund   celling   for   the    year   of   $44U   and  "    "" 

The   Jones   family    receives   the    following      will  receive  quarterly  refunds  of  $160,  «:60,       .-.^x.ihie    Income »00 


Income  during  1963; 

Mr.  Jones: 

Dividends     from     General     Motors 

(paid    quarterly) '  $800 

Social  security  benefits 1.  200 

Pension  (all  taxable) 1,200 

Mrs.  Jones: 

Dividends    from    General    Electric 

(paid    quarterly) '400 

Joint  Income : 

Interest  on  savings  account    (paid 

quarterly) '  2,000 


and    $120    respectively.      They    *iU    cUim    a 

refund   of   $56  on    their   tax   return  for  the      r^^j^  .^.^  20  percent 

year  computed   as   follows  Less  4   percent  dividend  credit. 

Dividends     and     Interest       less     IIhO 


exclusion) ... 
Pensions 


.  .  #.),  iou 

1     200 


Balance - 

Credit  for  tax  withheld. 


180 
36 

144 

200 


Total. 


..     4,300 


Kef'snd 66 

» Orosb  amount  including  tax  withheld. 


Total. 


5,600 


First  qiiarirr  rrfnri'l  riaim,  form  No.  S 


FRnro-JF.D 
Form 


Pi  E-t.-^B 
Print 


I.vTTHi.  CniM  FOR  RFf'VD  OF  T\T  \\;-^v^>y\v  Fri'V-  PrvTPEN-P!»  ANn  Inteee.1T  or  iNDivrorAL  Taxi  AVERS 
File  oniy  one  iain;  m  ea.  :,  'iii.irtcr.     (See  separate  InstrucUons.) 


1.  N.ime 

John  F.  and  Mary  L.  Jones 


.\d'lres.''  <nu'nt>er  and  .-treetj 
9€4  Oak  Street 


(City,  town,  or  post  office) 
Anytown 


(zone) 
6 


Stat« 
Md. 


2.  Your  Identification  Non.Ur 
514-91-2078 


a.  Wife's  IdentlAcation  Number 
141-16-0»40 


4.  Claim  covers  \^r\<,  \ 

bum  Jan.  1.  li^^  to  M.i/iJ.  ii    l>«i 


D!Vi:.E,SI>1   .VNI>   LSTEEF_-4T   RE.ErEI.    FROM    WhkH   FEDEEAt  INCOMK  Ta  I   WaS  WrTHHELD   DtmiNO   PERIOD  SHOWN  IN   ITEM   4 


N  line  of  r  ivor 


8.  Gencr-il  ^^^f/1r^ 

rif-ier  u  Fie.  tri.-    .... 
I  ir-it  .\  itional  Hank. 


':.     Tot   ll 


..■)'  ,  o!  iiae 


G  -ihove.     ..Enter  here  and  on  line  '^,  page  2'i- 


A  ■:;i.iu.t  rt^celved 
uftci  M:tiil>oldint 


IGO.OO 

an  00 

4naoo 


640.00 


100.00 


r..^.  Treasury  Dep  irtn.ent   -InU'n...;  r.e\enue  Ser-,  u* 


COMPIETE  AND  SIGN  OTUEB  SIDE 


— rao-VT— 

Tab  Card  7H  x  3M 
RErrvD  Computation 


'.  Enter  amount  shown  on  line  T,  page  1 .-- 

9a  Number  of  fxemptions  4.  multiplied  by  $6i)0 

i>.  E,-!tmiatcd  deductions:  Star.dirl  or  itemize<J 

r.  F'.nter  your  estimated  rotiremtnt  uicoaie  ^see  uijtructions). 


1\    Total  of  lines  9a,  b,  and  c - 

11.    Estimated  income  'except  livjder.l^  and  interest  .^ilijeit  to  wiUihoMinj;) 


12.    I-ine  10  less  line  11... 

1,3.   20  percent  of  the  amount  on  line  1.'. 


2,400.00 
1,000.00 


3,400.00 


1,200.00 


2,300.00 


4.   Refund  claimed.    Amount  on  line  S  or  13,  whichever  is  .smaller,     aieiund  -a  :ii  l>e  made  for  this  quarter  only  if  claim  amounts  to  $10  or  more). 


160.00 


44.    .in 


160.00 


I  l-i !  ir.^  ui:  !er  the  [x>n  iltie.^  of  j^rjury  t!  .u  tlci.s  cuim  h;i*  t.wn  examined  by  me  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  is  true  and  correct. 
J    IS  F    losFs    4  I  'r>i  Mary  L.  Jones    4-1-63 

(,Sigi.;itur€  inl  1  iP'  ^  jo^"'  claim,  both  husband  and  wife  must  sign)    (Wife's  signature  and  date) 


196. 


proposed  Form 
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Second  quarter  refund  claim,  to  be  m 


in.'  1 


to  t,:fj,ni/er  by  Inh 


Revenue  Service,  form  No,  S 


Claim  FOB  Refi-nd  OF  Ta  >   u  -in  i       Fn  >.'  ;■  ii. ends  and  iKTEREin' 
FOB  Use  in  Claimino  ADomoNAL  Keh  m.  »ok  .j-Monih  1'ebiod  BKRDnmiG  Apb.  1,  1963 


PlEASl 

Pbikt 

Name 

•    John  F.  and  Mary  L.  Jooes 

Claim  No. 
S14-«l-'2078 

A.  Estimated  refund  ceiling  for  yc;ir 
•    440.00 

Address  (number  and  street) 
•    964  Oak  Street 

B.  Refunds  prevloosly  made 
•    160.00 

City,  town,  or  post  ofllce 
•    Anytown 

Zone 
6 

8Ute 
Md. 

C.  Balance  of  estimated  refund  celling 
•    380.00 

To  claim  your  additional  refund,  please  answer  the  following  question  and  furnish  the  Information  required:    Has  there  l)ecn  any  change  to  your  lncc;:.t  1..1 1  li :.  t  u 
msted  didoctlons,  retirement  Income  crc<IK,  or  an  IncrrMe  of  more  than  Il0(r  In  tfaa  oUmt  Income  nniounU  as  report*d  In  your  original  etomr 

□  Y^i  H  No 

I      !'     N(/',  coinplete  PrlwduU- A  on  revefw  M»d«nt«rin)ount  from  llnea,  fkhodule  A.    llflO.fiO 

>     ir  nrutidwillbctUnmalUrofltonjCorU.    R«lttnd  will  be  mwle  tor  thU  quarter  only  If  claim 

,':  .  uni5  to  tlu  or  more. 
K    1:     'ii-i",  i-odipletc  BclMdulM  A  Bnd  B  OD  ravtrw. 


1  declare  un<!.  r  t ! ,  ;-  ndtlM  of  p*r)ury  that  tbU  rlBlm  has  been  examined  by  me  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  Is  true  and  correct. 

Sign  »K.re  ..JoH^  i    Jukes  7-1-63 ^**lb  '?""  I''"^; 

(Signature  and  dale)     (If  )olnt  claim,  both  bvsband  and  wife  must  sign) 
•Fined  out  by  Internal  Revenue  Service. 


(W lie's  siicnature  and  date) 


flmEDULl  A.-DlVIDKNM  AKO  iNTEmCflT  RECEIVED  FROM  M'UUh    if! 

!mome  Tax  Was  Withheld  Dobikg  Pebmd  Covebed  »t  Thb  Claim 

Name  of  Payor 

Amount  received 
after  withholding 

$                       240.no 

First  Vfttlnnft.1  fWnk . -- . --- .- --- 

400.00 

0        Trttftl                                                                                                                     .--  — . ...-_. -- . .—..«  — — — .. -  — - 

640.00 

^        '>'\  nmmr^mf  nt  Unsi  0                                                                                                                                                    ...._^-    -.._.-_-.----- -.---- ....._......... 

160.00 

Schedule  B.— Rkfvnd  Compi-tation  (Complete  only  If  the  question  on  the  face  of  this  form  Is  answerad  "Yes.") 


4a  N'lHiiUr  of  ejcemptions ,  rooltiplled  by  J600 

!  ^  iTiiniite<l  deductioas:  Standard  or  itemited 

.  ^    ■.  r  vfvur  estimated  retirement  income  (see  Instrtiction) — — - - 

8.  ■    ' ..      f  items  4a,  b,  and  c — --- -—- 

6.  y  -t  :::  ited  income  (except  div.  and  Int.  subject  to  withholding) - 

7.  Line  5  less  line  6 

8.  20  percent  of  amount  on  line  7 - 

9.  Less:  Amounts  withheld  on  dividends  and  interett  previously  daiflMd 

10,  Balance  of  refund  ceilinft  (Line  8  less  line  9) ---.----. ....... ^ 

11.  Refund  claime<l.    Amount  on  Une  3  or  10,  whichever  is  smaller  (Refund  wiU  be  made  for  this  quarter  only  i/ claim  amounts  to  $10  or  more) S 


T^trrf  quarter  refund  claim,  to  be  mailed  to  taxpayer  by  Internal  Revenue  Service,  form  No.  SA 


Proposed  Form 


Claim  fob  Refvnd  of  Tax  Withhh  r 
fob  Use  in  Claiming  .\nprriONAL  Refi^np  r  f. 


Fr'. 

:vM 


I  ':\ 


f  VDS  AND  INTEKEST 

I  ^RlOD  Beginning  Jvlt  1,  1963 


Ptfa^r 

}    R  1  N  T 

Name 

•  John  F.  and  Man*  L.  Jones 

Claim  No. 
614-91-2078 

A.  Estimated  refund  celling  tor  year 
•     $440.00 

Address  (nuniljer  and  street) 
•  964  Oak  8treet 

B.  Refunds  previously  made 
•     $320.00 

• 

City,  town,  or  i>ost  office 
•  Anytown 

Zone 
6 

SUte 
Md. 

C.  Balance  of  estimated  refund  celUng 
•     $120.00 

To  claim  your  additional  refund,  please  answer  the  following  question  and  furnish  the  information  required: 

Has  there  l>een  any  chance  in  your  Income  tax  exemptions,  estimated  deductions,  retirement  Income  credit,  or  an  Increase  of  more  than  $100  In  the  other  income  amounts  as 

jeported  in  your  original  claim?    n    Yee    H    No 

D.  If  "No",  complete  Schedule  A  on  reverse  and  enter  amount  from  line  3,  f^chedule  A ^^^'^  ^ 

Your  rehmd  will  be  tbe  smaller  of  Item  C  or  D.    Refund  will  be  made  f"r  ibis  quarter  " 

onlv  If  claim  amounts  to  $10  or  more. 

E.  If  ''Yes",  complete  Sche<lules  A  and  B  on  reverse. 


1  declare  under  the  penalties  of  perjury  that  this  claim  has  been  examined  by  me  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  is  true  and  correct. 
Sign  here     John  F.  Jone.«i    10-1-63  Mabt  L.  Jones    10-1-63 

(Signature  and  date)  (If  Joint  claim,  foth  HUSBA.vd  and  wiff  mnst  f  ipii) 

•Filled  out  by  Internal  Revenue  Service. 


(Wife's  signature  and  date) 


ScmtPl-LE   A.-DIVIDE^-DS  AND  InTERE!»T  RECEIVED  FBOM  WhICH  FEDERAL  INCOME  TaX   Was  WrTHHELD  DtTRING  PERIOD  COVERED  BY   ThIS  CLAIM 


Name  of  Payor 


1.  General  Motors  $160;  General  Electric  $80 
First  National  Bank 

2.  Total 

3.  25  percent  of  line  2 


Amount  received 
after  withholding 


240.00 
400.00 


64a  00 


160.00 


i  nr;  1 


r^rkMrLppccmM AT    PTrrnnn  —  <;fn:atf 
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BcravvLX  B.— BEruND  Computation  (Complete  only  if  the  question  on  th«  face  of  this  torm  Is  answered  "Ye*.*') 


August  29 


4a.  Number  of  exemptlonj  . 


_,  multiplied  by  JdOO 


b.  Estimated  deductions:  Standard  or  Itemlred 

c.  Enter  your  estimated  retirement  Income  (see  instructions). 


5, 
fi, 

g. 
9. 

in 
u 


Total  o(  items  4  a,  b,  and  c - — — 

Estimated  income  (except  dividends  and  interest  subject  to  withholding} 

Line  5  less  line  6 - - — 

20  percent  of  amount  on  line  7 

Less:  Amounts  withheld  on  dividends  and  Interest  previously  claimed 

Balance  of  refimd  ceiling  (Line  8  less  line  9). - 

Rc^lnd  claime<i.    Amount  on  line  3  or  10,  whiibever  is  smaller  (Refund  will  be  made  lor  thl«  qutft«r  only  if  claim  BHUMinU  to  $10  or  man). 


Annual  statement  of  refunds  to  be  furnished  by  Internal  Revenue  Serrice,  form  No.  4 


Form  ^\ue    1961) 

U.S.  Treasury  Department 
Internal  Revenue  .Service 

Ailiress  any  in^iuiry  to- 


I     Form 

,     (.Aug.  I'JOl) 


Statement  or  RKrt'XDS  Mack  on  DrvroEwin  and  iNTERrsr 
KxrcND  Claim  Account 


B;iUi.'iiort'  2,  .Marylaii'J. 


Claim 
Account  N'o. 

Refunds  made 

tliis  yi'ar 


514-9!  207S 


$440. (») 


Rt'fun!  s   if  inrome  ta.xes  withheld  from  your  dividend  and  Interest  In  the  amoont  Indicated  below  were  made  to  yoa 
I    during  i-ali'H'lar  year  19tJ3. 

rieus.'  atta.  h  this  statement  to  your  Income  Tax  Return,  Form  1040,  and  file  It  with  your  District  Director. 

Vour  claim 
I     Account  -No. 


DETACH    A.VO    KEEP    THIS 

stub  with  the  RET.VLVED 

copy    or    Yr>'"R   INCilMB 

I.VX    RETT  R.N 


614-91-2078 

Refund  made  this  year 
$440.00 

Name 
John  F.  &  Mary  L.  Jone« 

Address  (Number  and  street) 
«64    Oak    Street 

City  or  town                            Zone                                         State 
Anytown                              «                                                  Md. 

DO  NOT  rOLD.  STAPLE  OR  MUTILATK 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the   absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  which  would 
delete  section  18  from  the  pending  bill, 
If  and  when  it  finally  is  included  in  it. 

This  amendment  would  delete  section 
18  of  the  bill,  relating  to  inclusion  of 
foreign  real  property  in  gross  estate  and 
substitutes  for  it  a  new  provision  which 
requires  foreign  real  property  acquired 
in  contemplation  of  death  to  be  included 
in  the  gross  estate  of  u  U.S.  citizen  or 
resident.  The  amendment  will  prevent 
the  avoidance  of  the  U.S.  estate  tax 
through  the  ownership  of  foreign  real 
property  and  will  do  so  in  a  maimer 
which  will  not  raise  any  constitutional 
issue.  Under  the  amendment,  any  ac- 
quisition of  foreign  real  property  is  prima 
facie  deemed  to  have  been  made  in  con- 
templation of  death  and  this  places  the 
burden  on  the  estate  to  show  that  it  was 
not  ij  acquired  if  the  U.S.  estate  tax  is 
to  be  avoided. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  may  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

SrPPORT  WITHHOLDING  DIVIDENDS  AND  INTEREST 
AT  SOURCE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  we 
now  move  to  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of   the  bill — namely,  the  pro- 


p>osal  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
to  eliminate  the  provisions  for  withhold- 
ing at  the  source  the  tax  already  owed 
on  dividends  and  interest,  as  a  basic 
provision  in  connection  with  the  income 
tax.  On  this  question  a  vot^e  "yea"  will 
be  to  eliminate  the  withholding  feature 
for  dividends  and  interest,  a  vote  nay" 
will  be  to  uphold  the  withholding  fea- 
ture for  dividends  and  interest. 

Mr.  President,  last  year,  when  the 
President  submitted  his  tax  program  to 
Congress,  he  included  as  one  of  its  in- 
tegral and  most  important  parts — in- 
deed, as  the  chief  reform  proposed — the 
provision  for  withholding  on  dividends 
and  interest.  That  was  embodied  in  the 
tax  bill  submitted  by  the  President  to 
the  House  of  Representatives;  and  it 
was  approved  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  earlier  this  year,  and  was 
passed  by  the  House. 

It  was  eliminated  from  the  House  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  by  a  vote  of  12  to  5.  The 
Senate  is  now  being  a.sked  to  uphold  the 
committee's  amendment,  which  is  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  President's  rec- 
ommendation. 

A    PRESIDENTIAL    PROPOSAL 

Only  last  week  the  President  again 
declared  himself  on  this  subject;  and 
the  one  feature  of  the  tax  measure  which 
he  singled  out  for  comment  was  this  one. 
He  expressed  the  hope  that  Congress 
might  retain  the  withholding  provision. 
So  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  President 
wants  to  have  withholding  of  the  tax 
already  owed  on  dividends  and  interest, 
just  as  there  now  is  withholding  on 
wages  and  salaries. 

I  had  hoped  that  voices  more  influen- 
tial and  more  eloquent  than  mine  would 
be  raised  in  support  of  this  proposal  of 


the  President.  I  had  hoped  that  the 
senatorial  leaders  of  my  party  might 
take  the  floor  to  defend  the  President's 
program  I  admit  that  I  have  a  certain 
feeling  of  sickness  of  heart  when  I  look 
around  this  vast  Chamber  and  find  only 
three  other  Senators  present,  and  find 
that  many  Senators  who,  in  my  judg- 
ment, should  be  speaking  and  working 
for  the  President  are  either  ab.sent  from 
the  floor  or  are  working  and  speaking 
against  this  program 

As  I  have  said.  I  personally  feel  some- 
what unworthy  to  take  on  this  burden; 
and  I  admit  that  one  has  moments  of 
discouragement,  particularly  after  the 
two  defeats  which  we  of  the  liberal  bloc 
suffered,  yesterday  and  today.  Vesttr- 
day  by  a  vote  of  52  to  30.  when  the  man- 
gled version  of  the  investment -credit 
provision  wa.^  inserted  in  the  bill .  and 
only  a  few  mmutes  ago.  by  the  extraor- 
dinary vote  of  54  to  39,  when  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  President  the  Senate  opened 
wide  the  door  for  the  continuation  of  the 
abuses  in  the  field  of  expen.se  accounts. 

So  the  fact  that  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  not  answered  the  quorum 
call  and  the  attitude  of  the  leaders  of  my 
party  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  all  make 
me  realize  that  in  all  probability  I  am 
speaking  in  vain 

The  question  is  whether  one  should 
stand  up — in  opposition  to  this  powerful 
steamroller — to  speak  from  a  back  bench 
in  behalf  of  the  President's  program, 
when  those  who  sit  in  the  front  benches 
and  the  seats  of  the  mighty  do  not  take 
the  field  to  defend  it. 

PRESENT  WAGE  WITHHOLDING  20  TEARS  OLD 

Mr.  President,  20  years  aco.  almost  to 
the  day,  the  Congress,  while  in  the  midst 
of  World  War  II,  imposed  a  withholding 
tax  on  wages  and  salaries.     At  that  time, 
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great  objection  was  voiced  in  Congress 
to  that  proposal.  It  was  said  to  be  un- 
just. It  was  said  that  it  would  deprive 
wage  earners  and  salaried  workers  of 
income  which  they  should  keep  until  the 
end  of  the  year.  It  was  said  to  be  un- 
workable administratively.  It  was  said 
to  place  too  great  a  burden  upon  employ- 
ers, who  would  have  to  make  the  deduc- 
tions. But  it  was  passed:  and  it  has  now 
bet'n  the  law  for  20  years,  and  it  is  an 
int<>gral  part  of  our  revenue  .system. 
From  it  are  collected  many  billions  of 
dollars,  with  comparative  success. 

WITHHOLDING     A     CENTX7BT     OLD 

Mr.  Pre.-^ident.  the  principle  of  with- 
holding at  the  source  is  not  a  recent  one. 
In  1862,  in  the  midst  of  the  Civil  War, 
Congress  pa.ssed  an  income  tax,  and  it 
remained  on  the  statute  books  for  ap- 
proximately 10  years.  That  income  tax 
had  as  a  feature  the  withholdmg  of  the 
tax  on  governmental  salaries,  both  civil 
and  military',  and  also  the  withholding 
of  the  tax  on  interest  and  dividends  paid 
by  railroads,  banks,  trust  companies,  and 
iixsurance  companies — which  were  about 
the  only  types  of  corporations  in  the 
United  States  at  that  time.  Thus,  for 
10  years,  withholding  at  the  source  was 
an  integral  part  of  that  first  Federal 
income  tax. 

In  1871,  under  the  corruption  of  the 
Grant  administration,  that  income  tax 
was  repealed.  An  income  tax  was  later 
passed  in  the  1890's.  but  was  declared  un- 
con-'titutional  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
But  a  constitutional  amendment  was 
ratified  by  the  States  in  1912  or  1913. 
and  it  permitted  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  levy  an  income  tax.  In  1913  the 
Federal  Government  again  levied  an  in- 
come tax :  and  it  is  upon  the  foundation 
of  that  tax  that  we  have  now  continued 
for  49  years. 

WITHHOLDING    PART    OT    1913     INCOME    TAX    LAW 

The  basic  administrative  method  in 
that  first  pre-World  War  I  income  tax 
was  withholding  at  the  source;  and  It 
was  applied  to  wages,  salaries,  dividends, 
and  interest.  It  was  an  acro.ss-lhe-board 
withholding  system. 

It  was  built  not  only  on  the  experience 
which  we  had  during  the  Civil  War  and 
the  post-Civil  War  years,  but  it  was  also 
built  upon  the  basic  principle  which  had 
been  embodied  in  the  British  income  tax 
laws,  of  withholding  at  the  source.  This 
system  has  been  in  effect  decade  after 
decade  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  has 
worked  very  well. 

In  1916.  when  the  income  tax  law  was 
revised,  the  withholding  feature  was 
eliminated.  Then  for  26  years  wages 
and  salaries  and  dividends  and  interest 
were  reported  by  the  recipients  and  taxes 
were  paid  on  them  by  the  recipients  with 
no  withholding  at  the  source. 

WITHHOLDING  ON  WAGES   APPLIED  AGAIN  IN   194  2 

But  in  1942.  as  I  have  said,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  applied  with- 
holding to  wages  and  salaries,  but  did  not 
apply  withholding  to  dividends  and  in- 
terest. 

The  result  has  been  that  for  20  years 
we   have   operated  under   a  system  of 
withholding  on  wages  and  salaries,  but 
not  on  dividends  and  Interest, 
cvin 1140 


I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary*  for  me 
to  point  out  that  those  who  receive  wag^s 
and  salaries  have,  on  the  average,  lower 
incomes  than  those  who  receive  divi- 
dends and  interest.  The  average  salary' 
of  employed  workers  in  manufacturing 
is  a  little  under  $100  a  week.  There  is, 
however,  some  unemplo\-ment  in  the 
country.  Therefore.  I  suppose  the  aver- 
age salary  received  in  manufacturing 
tends  to  be  somewhat  less  than  $5,000  a 
year.  More  than  half  the  wage  earners 
receive  le.ss  than  this  amount. 

So.  in  the  main,  it  is  the  lower  income 
groups  which  have  their  basic  income 
tax  withheld  against  them,  and  they  can 
get  a  refund  of  the  amount  withheld  in 
cxce.ss  of  the  taxes  they  owed,  but  only 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  For  a  year  they 
are  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  money.  I 
am  informed  that  approximately  60  mil- 
lion wage  and  salary  workers  have  their 
income  tax  withheld  in  this  fashion. 
This  is  very  interesting,  for  37  million  of 
them,  or  about  60  percent,  file  claims  for 
refunds  at  the  end  of  a  year.  The  rec- 
ords show  that  these  refunds  are  made 
withm  3  to  4  weeks,  and  that  the  aver- 
age amount  of  the  refunds  is  $142. 

There  has  been  very  little  complaint 
against  this  type  of  withholding  during 
the  last  20  years. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr  HARTKE.  What  happens  to  a 
wage  earner  who  has  had  his  taxes  with- 
held, and  has  overpaid  his  taxes,  if  he 
does  not  make  an  application  for  a  re- 
fund? 

Mr.  DOUGL.A.S.  As  I  understand  it. 
he  IS  out  of  luck. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  This  is  the  story  that 
is  being  told  by  people  who  would  have 
their  taxes  on  interest  withheld.  They 
say.  "Suppose  I  do  not  make  an  appli- 
cation for  refund?  '  Would  they  be  in 
any  worse  position  than  wage  earners 
who  did   not  make   applications? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Not  at  all.  In  fact, 
they  would  be  better  off.  because  as  a 
group  their  incomes  are  higher. 

In  connection  with  dividends  and  in- 
terest, an  automatic  refund  is  provided 
after  the  first  application. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  So,  if  the  withholding 
provision  were  retained,  as  was  provided 
by  the  House,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  per- 
sons who  receive  their  income  from 
dividends  and  interests  would  be  in  a 
better  position  than  wage  earners  who 
worked  for  a  living? 

QUAHTERLY    REFUND 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes,  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  has  pointed  that  out.  The 
House  provided  for  a  quarterly  refund 
in  the  case  of  dividends  and  interest, 
but  lliere  is  only  an  annual  refund  in  the 
case  of  wages  and  salaries.  The  re- 
cipients of  dividends  and  interest  would 
get  their  refunds  quarterly,  and  not 
yearly.  So  the  period  of  retention  would 
be  less  for  recipients  of  dividends  and 
Interest  than  it  would  be  for  salaried 
workers. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  It  not  true  that  the 
person  who  works  for  a  living  would  be 
denied  the  right  to  use  money  which  was 


rightfully  his  during  the  entire  period 
the  Government  had  the  money? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct. 
That  is  what  now  happens. 

Mr  HARTKE.  That  is  the  same  t.v-pe 
of  approach  and  argument  made  against 
withholding  of  taxes  en  dividends  and 
interest. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  It  is  more 
severe  in  the  case  of  wage  and  salary 
workers,  not  only  because  of  the  fact 
that  they  can  only  get  refunds  at  the 
end  of  the  tax  year,  whereas  the  re- 
cipients of  dividends  and  interest  would 
be  able  to  pet  them  quarterly,  but  also 
brcause.  generally,  the  dividends  and 
interest  will  be  paid  quarterly,  and  the 
quarterly  due  periods,  under  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service,  would  be  clo.sely 
coincident  with  the  periods  in  which  the 
dividends  and  interest  would  be  paid  to 
the  recipients,  so  that,  in  all  probability, 
there  would  be  a  loss,  not  for  months,  but 
for  probably  3  or  4  weeks  at  the  most. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  And  probably,  at 
most,  about  30  days. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct.  The 
Internal  Revenue  Service  processes  37 
million  applications  for  refunds  on  wages 
and  salaries,  and  pays  them  within  3 
to  4  weeks:  and  there  would  be  only 
about  2  million  applications  for  re- 
funds on  dividends  and  interest,  at  the 
most. 

ALMOST     NO     WAGE     EVASION     OR    AVOIDANCK 

Mr.  President,  let  us  notice  what  is  the 
effect  upon  collections.  There  is  vir- 
tually no  evasion  of  income  taxes  in  the 
case  of  the  recipients  of  wage.s  and 
.salaries.  Ninety-seven  percent  of  the 
taxes  on  wages  and  salaries  is  collected. 
Only  2  percent  is  evaded  or  avoided. 

But  .see  what  the  difference  is  in  the 
case  cf  dividends  and  interest.  In  the 
case  cf  dividends  and  interest  approxi- 
mat^-ly  11  percent  of  the  dividends  are 
not  reported  by  the  recipients  and  hence 
cscapt  payment.  In  the  case  of  interest, 
appro:iimately  34  percent  of  all  uiterest 
is  not  declared,  and  hence  payment  is 
avoided.  As  a  result,  the  Treasury  has 
estuntted  that  for  the  fiscal  year  1960 
appro:dmately  $4,400  million  of  divi- 
dends and  mt-erest  which  was  paid  out 
was  n.it  reported.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  the  next  fiscal  year  of  1963  this  will 
amount  to  between  $4.9  billion  and  $5.2 
billion.  In  other  words,  on  the  com- 
bined figures,  somewhere  between  20  and 
25  percent  of  tiie  dividends  and  interest 
is  not  reported  and  at  present  no  taxes 
are  paid  on  it. 

Of  course,  the  amount  of  taxes  which 
is  thus  evaded  is  very  large.  For  the 
currer.t  year  it  is  estimated  to  be 
$1,100  million.  The  failure  to  pay  taxes 
on  th;s  amount  means  either  that  tlie 
rest  01  us  must  pay  more  to  make  up  for 
those  who  do  not  pay  at  all  or  the  deficit 
must  be  increased  thus  increasing  the 
burden  cf  society. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senat^ir  from  Illinois  a  question.  It  is 
an  imi>ort.ant  question,  and  one  that  has 
botheied  me  a  great  deal.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator iriorm  me  as  to  whether  the  people 
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who  evade  taxes  on  interest  payments 
have  been  broken  down  into  groups?  Are 
they  small  holders  or  large  holders?  As 
to  those  who  evade  taxes  on  dividends, 
are  they  large  or  small  holders?  What 
brackets  do  they  fall  into? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Of  course,  we  cannot 
get  those  figures  from  the  ordmary  sta- 
tistical reports  of  income  because  these 
statistical  reports  relate  to  those  who  pay 
their  taxes. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service,  how- 
ever, made  two  special  studies  on  a  total 
of  approximately  6,000  to  8,000  cases  of 
unreported  income  and  found  that  70 
percent  of  the  amount  of  dividends  and 
mterest  not  reported  was  received  by  in- 
dividuals who  had  more  than  $10,000  a 
year  of  income. 

In  other  words,  on  the  basis  of  the 
samples  of  from  6.000  to  8,000  cases,  70 
percent  of  the  taxes  which  were  not  paid 
on  dividends  was  from  people  having  in- 
comes of  over  $10,000  a  year. 

So  m  terms  of  amounts  of  evasion  and 
avoidance,  it  is,  in  the  main,  the  upper 
income  group,  and  not  the  lower  income 
group,  which  evades  and  avoids  on  divi- 
dends. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  CARROLL.     Is  there  a  difference 
between    interest    payments    and    divi- 
dends, with  reference  to  the  groups,  on 
the  breakdown? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  shall  try  to  ob- 
tain the  information.  The  Senator  is 
asking  a  very  important   question. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  suggest  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  this  is  one  of 
the  key  issues  which  bothers  many  Sen- 
ators. 

When  I  was  last  home  in  Colorado  I 
talked  with  many  people  who  had  sav- 
ings in  building  and  loan  associations  or 
in  savings  banks.  Often  they  were  not 
aware  that  the  payments  they  received 
on  their  accounts  were  taxable  income. 
They. were  holders  of  small  accounts. 
They/were  not  aware  of  the  interest 
rates.^^he  payments  were  included  in 
their  bfeik  accounts.  Often  the  interest 
amounted  to  only  a  very  few  dollars  a 
year. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  understand. 
Mr.  CARROLL.  I  am  very  serious 
about  this  question.  The  answer  to  it 
will  help  me  determine  how  I  shall  vote 
on  this  issue. 

Would  the  Senator's  proposal  reach 
every  little  account?  Would  there  be  a 
breakoff  point  anywhere''  Even  school- 
children have  a  little  money  in  savings 
accounts.  Would  the  income  from  their 
accounts  be  taxable? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Hou.se  bill  would 
exempt  juveniles  under  18  years  of  age, 
and  those  of  any  age  who  are  not  taxa- 
ble. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  What  was  the  last 
group? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Those  who  are  not 
taxable.  That  means  those  whose  in- 
comes are  less  than  the  amounts  which 
would  be  exempted. 

In  this  connection  I  point  out  that  the 
standard  personal  exemption  is  $600  per 
person  for  those  under  the  age  of  65, 
which    would    mean    an    exemption   of 


$1,200  for  a  couple  under  the  age  of  6,5. 
However,  there  is  a  double  exemption 
for  those  who  are  over  the  age  of  65,  so 
after  a  couple  is  over  the  age  of  65  they 
have  a  $2,400  exemption. 

Then  there  is  a  little  known  but  very 
important  retired  income  tax  credit 
which  roughly — and  I  put  it  roughly — 
amounts  to  the  equivalent  of  a  deduction 
of  about  $1,200  for  each  recipient  over 
the  age  of  65  for  income  received  from 
dividends,  interest,  rents,  royalties,  and 
pensions.  So  if  there  were  a  husband 
and  wife  each  receiving  $1,200  in  these 
five  categories  this  could  be  further  de- 
ducted, and  there  would  be  another 
$2,400  deduction  added  on  top  of  the  first 
$2,400,  making  a  total  deduction  of 
$4,800. 

Then  the  couple  could  also  take  the  10- 
perccnt  standard  deduction.  All  of  this 
means  that  if  a  couple  received  less  than 
$5,300  in  interest  they  would  pay  no  in- 
come taxes  whatsoever  and  they  would 
be  entirely  exempt  from  withholding. 

In  addition,  as  we  well  know,  in  1954 
the  Congress — I  think  inadvisedly  but 
nevertheless  actually — parsed  the  4-per- 
cent dividend  credit  and  $50  exclusion. 
So  if  the  holdings  of  the  aged  couple 
were  in  stocks,  they  could  have  an  income 
of  $6,100  before  they  would  pay  any  in- 
come tax  whatsoever,  and  everything 
under  that  amount  would  be  exempt. 

If  tliat  couple  received,  let  us  say,  the 
full  amount  of  social  security,  and  $3,000 
in  interest,  let  us  say  at  4  percent,  that 
would  mean  they  would  have  capital 
holdings  of  $75,000.  That  would  be 
exempt.  In  the  case  of  dividends,  at  4 
percent  to  obtain  $4,000  they  would  re- 
quire capital  holdings  of  approximately 
$100,000. 

The  idea  that  this  would  pinch  the 
young  and  the  old  is  wrong.  The  young 
would  be  completely  exempt.  Very  few 
of  those  over  the  age  of  65  would  have 
any  withholding  applied  against  them. 
Mr.  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  for  his  explanation.  This  Is 
very  important,  and  it  has  not  been  as 
fully  presenf^d  a^  it  might  have  been. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  I  have  tried  to  pre- 
sent this  issue  time  after  time  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  But  the  country  will 
not  listen.  The  newspapers  will  not 
listen.  The  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions will  not  listen. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  explanation  has 
also  been  presented  on  the  floor  of  the 
other  body,  as  I  remember. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  a  question  In  this 
regard.  Does  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
in  his  proposal,  seek  to  restore  the  meas- 
ure to  the  state  in  which  it  was  passed 
by  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  I  am  trying 
to  do  is  to  retain  the  House  provisions. 
The  Finance  Committee  Is  trying  to 
knock  them  out.  I  am  defending  the 
House  provisions. 

Mr,  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  point  out  that  three- 
fourths  of  those  who  are  over  the  age 
of  65  are  now  tax  exempt. 


Mr.  CARROLL.  Three-fourths  of 
those  who  arc  over  the  age  of  65  are  now 
tax  exempt? 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  Therefore, 
there  would  be  absolutely  no  withhold- 
ing applied  to  them,  because  they  would 
not  owe  any  income  taxes. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Docs  the  Senator 
know  what  percentage  of  those  under 
18  years  of  age  would  bo  subject  to  with- 
holding? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  All  of  those  would  be 
exempt.  That  is  one  of  the  provisions 
the  House  put  in  the  bill.  The  House 
changed  the  original  proposal  of  the 
President.  Those  under  18  would  be  ex- 
empted from  withholding  completely. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  If  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator's  explanation,  those 
over  18  years  of  age  would  be  treated 
like  anyone  else,  and  would  have  a  $600 
exemption? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct.  It 
would  be  $1,200  for  a  couple,  and  $600  for 
each  dependent.  A  man  with  a  wife  and 
three  children  would  get  an  exemption 
of  $3,000. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Does  that  refer  to 
gross  income  or  net  income? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  That  would  be  a  de- 
duction from  pro.ss  income. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Do  we  know  what 
percentage  of  the  people  who  earn  less 
than  $10,000  of  gross  income  a  year 
would  be  affected  by  the  withholding 
provision? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  can  obtain  that 
information.  Eighty  percent  of  all  the 
dividends  are  received  by  those  whose 
incomes  are  more  than  $10  000  a  year. 
This  was  shown  in  a  table  which  I  in- 
serted in  the  Record,  at  pace  16712,  on 
Monday  in  the  general  speech  I  made. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Is  that  ba.sed  upon 
testimony  in  the  committee  hearing 
record  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  based  on  fig- 
ures computed  by  the  Office  of  Tax 
Analysis  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
It  is  derived,  I  suppose,  from  the  statis- 
tics of  Income  which  are  published 
regularly. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Is  the  statement  the 
Senator  has  made  supported  by  the 
hearings? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  was  testimony 
in  the  hearings  in  that  regard,  and  it 
was  not  challenged. 

Mr.  CARROLL  In  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Senate  Finance  Committee? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Will  the  Senator  re- 
peat that?    It  is  a  very  sitrnificant  fact. 

Mr,  DOUGLAS  Those  having  in- 
comes of  under  $10,000  a  year  received 
only  20  percent  of  all  the  dividends 
Those  having  incomes  of  over  $10,000  a 
year  received  80  percent  of  all  the  divi- 
dends, 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Let  us  forget  about 
the  dividends  for  a  moment  and  let  us 
direct  our  attention  to  interest.  What 
is   the   story    relating    to   interest? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  can  be  seen  in 
the  table  No.  2  which  I  submitted,  on 
page  16712  of  the  Record.  I  have  not 
figured  that  out  in  any  close  precision. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senator  will  not 
have  to  do  so  at  this  time. 
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Mr  DOUGL.\S.  The  total  amount  of 
interest  reported  was  roughly  $4  4  bil- 
lion Of  that  amount,  approximately 
$19  billion  wa.s  received  by  those  whose 
incomes  were  under  $10,000  That 
amount  would  be  rou'-'.hly  40  percent  of 
the  interest.  That  figure  means  that 
those  whose  iricomes  were  over  $10,000 
received  60  percent  of  the  interest  and 
80  percent  of  tl"ie  dividends. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Tliat  is  the  point  I 
wish  to  make.  The  Senator  has  given 
us  tlic  breakdo\vn  on  interest.  What  was 
the  gross  total  on  dividends? 

Mr.  DOUGI  AS.  I  have  given  the 
figures  on  divicends. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  an  not  .speaking 
about  percentat  es.  I  have  asked  for  the 
gross  total.  Tl;e  Senator  said  that  the 
figure  on  intert st  was  $4  4  billion 

Mr  DOUGIJVS.  The  total  of  divi- 
dends received  was  $9.7  billion.  Of  that 
amount,  approximately  $19  billion  went 
to  those  receiving  less  than  $10,000  a 
year,  or  20  percent.  Therefore,  tho.^  re- 
ceiving over  $10,000  a  year  received  $7  8 
billion  in  dividends,  or  approximately  80 
percent  of  all  dividends.  In  other  words, 
those  receiving  over  $10,000  got  80  per- 
cent of  the  dividends  and  60  i>ercent  of 
the  interest. 

Mr.  C.ARPOLL  I  think  this  is  a  very 
important  point.  I  ask  the  Senator  to 
give  us  again  the  total  i:ross  in  dividends. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  The  total  amount 
paid  in  dividends  was  $9,714  million, 
which  I  treated  in  round  numbers  at 
$9  700  million. 

Mr.  CARROLL  "Wliat  was  the  total 
gross  on  infTosf 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Tlie  total  gross  on 
interest  received  was  $4  395  million,  or  in 
round  numbers.  $4,400  million  Those 
whose  incomes  were  under  $5,000  received 
$732  million:  those  whose  income.^  were 
from  $5,000  to  $10000.  received  $1,145 
million.  The  two  p  roups  together  re- 
ceived $1,877  million,  or  roughly  $1,900 
million  out  of  the  $4,400  million,  or 
roughly  around  40  percent.  Those  with 
incomes  of  more  than  $10,000  received  60 
percent. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  As  I  understand  it. 
those  in  the  category  of  taxpayers  re- 
ceiving over  $10,000  in  income  re- 
ceive  

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Elighty  percent  of  the 
dividends  went  to  those  in  the  category 
of  taxpayers  receiving  over  $10,000. 

Mr.  CARROLL  In  relation  to  in- 
terest, those  in  the  catogorj-  of  taxpayers 
receiving  an  income  of  S  10.000  and  over 
received  about  60  percent  of  the  interest. 

Mr.  DOUGL.\S.  Again  I  point  out 
that  those  arc  not  ptnaple  or  returns,  but 
the  fiuurrs  are  in  terms  of  dollars. 

Mr.  CARrOLL.     I  understand. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Sixty  percent  of  the 
dollar  amount  of  Interest  goes  to  those 
with  incomes  of  over  $10,000.  and  80 
percent  of  the  dividends  goes  to  those 
with  incomes  over  $10,000. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  That  analysis  was 
prepared  by  whom? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  By  the  Office  of  Tax 
Analysis  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Mr,  CARROLL.  And  that  analysis  is 
contained  within  these  reports? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  the  one  on 
dividends  is.    The  table  on  interest  was 


prepared  for  me  personally.  I  think  It 
appeared  in  yesterday's  Record  for  the 
first  time,  but  it  was  supplied  by  the 
Treasury. 

Mr  CARROLL  With  reference  to  In- 
terest, is  there  any  evidence  contrary  to 
that  which  the  able  Senator  has  pre- 
sented? 

Mr  DOUGL.\S.  No.  I  have  great  con- 
fidence in  the  Office  of  Tax  Analysis, 
which  ha^  been  operated  under  both  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  administra- 
tions. I  have  never  known  them  to  mis- 
represent facts. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  able  Sen- 
ator. He  has  been  very  helpful  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Colorado. 

DOVBLE    STAND.UID    APPLIED 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  the  main,  the  ma- 
jor portions  of  dividends  and  interest 
are  received  by  those  with  incomes  of 
over  $10,000  a  year.  They  do  not  have 
withholding  applied  to  them.  The  major 
portion  of  wages  is  received  by  those 
who  have  wages  of  less  than  $5,000  a 
year. 

Therefore,  there  Is  a  system  applied  to 
those  in  the  lower  income  brackets  which 
is  not  applied  to  those  in  the  upper  in- 
come brackets. 

It  is  interesting  that  those  with  in- 
comes of  over  a  million  dollars  get  48 
percent  of  their  entire  income  from  divi- 
dends. Tlie  percentage  received  from 
dividends  rises  as  the  income  rises. 

ETHICAL     QfESTION     AT     STAKK 

A  fundamental  and  ethical  question 
is  involved.  A  certain  system  has  been 
applied  for  20  years  to  the  lower  income 
groups  in  the  community.  During  those 
20  years  the  upper  income  groups  in  the 
community  have  been  exempt  from  this 
provision.  The  result  has  been  gross 
evasion  and  avoidance  of  taxation,  which 
111  the  current  year  will  amount  to  nearly 
$5  billion  of  income  not  reported,  and  a 
loss  on  taxes  of  nearly  a  billion  dollars 
a  year. 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield"' 

Mr  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr  HARTKE.  The  Senator  was  dis- 
cussing with  tlie  Senator  from  Colorado 
the  question  of  the  difference  in  the 
grades  for  the  amount  of  income  re- 
ceived from  dividends  and  interest.  Lest 
the  colloquy  be  misinterpreted,  and  it 
could  possibly  be  misinterpreted — is  it 
true  that  those  people  have  any  special 
forgiveness  of  tax  if  they  earn  less  than 
$10,000?  Docs  the  fact  that  it  is  $10  000 
make  any  difference  on  their  tax  lia- 
bility? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  Is  diminished  by 
the  degree  of  their  exemption 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  point  is,  if  they 
owe  a  tax,  they  owe  it.  whether  it  is 
above  or  below  $10,000. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct. 
Those  with  an  income  of  over  $10,000 
have  no  more  legal  exemption  from  taxes 
than  those  who  have  income  of  under 
$10,000. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  people  the  Sena- 
tor is  talking  about,  if  they  owe  taxes, 
owe  them;  and  the  matter  we  are  talking 
about  in  connection  with  this  legislation 
is  how  to  collect  taxes  that  are  owed. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  completely  correct.  I  have 
mentioned  on  tlie  floor  that  I  have  re- 
ceived 73,000  letters  from  constituents 
in  my  o'>vn  State  protesting  against  the 
withholding  method  of  collecting  taxes 
on  dividends  and  interest.  We  analyzed 
a  large  f, ample  of  those  letters,  and  we 
found  tl"  at  in  one-third  to  one-half  of 
the  casts  the  writers  spoke  of  with- 
holding as  though  it  were  a  new  tax.  as 
though  cavidends  and  interest  were  not 
now  taxcble.  Of  course,  this  is  a  gross 
mi-sconception 

Dividends  and  interest  are  income, 
just  as  wages  and  salaries  are  income. 
They  are  subject  to  taxation.  The 
extraordi'iary  thing  is  that  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  the  persoiis  vho 
corres!X)nded  with  me  thought  that  divi- 
dends an  j  iJiterest  were  exempt  from 
taxation.  The  fact  that  they  t'nought  so 
was,  to  me,  presumptive  evidence  that 
they  were  not  now  paying  taxes  on  divi- 
dends and  iriterest. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr   DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr  CAIiROLL.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  to  repeat  the  figure 
that  he  ha,,  mentioned  regarding  the  dis- 
tribution (jf  dividend   payir.ents? 

Mr.  DOUGL.AS.  It  is  tha.t  80  percent 
of  the  dollar  amount  of  d.vidends  are 
received  by  those  leaving  iiicomes  over 
$10,000. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  We  have  been  talk- 
ing about  the  amount  of  money  that  is 
lost  to  tliC  Government. 

Mr.   DOUGLAS.     That   is   correct. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  vote<l  yesterday 
for  tl-iC  7-percent  tax  credit  incentive 
to  industry  for  capital  expenditures.  I 
noted  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  did 
not  join  with  me  in  that  vote.  This 
credit  will  increase  industrial  profits 
and  dividends;  I  should  like  to  know- 
how  the  benefits  will  be  apportioned. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  I  have  tried  to  stat« 
that  information.  I  will  break  it  down 
a  little  further. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  do  not  mean  my 
question  to  reflect  upon  any  group. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  understand.  In 
terras  of  dividends,  about  7  percent  of 
the  dividends  are  received  by  those 
having  incomes  of  less  than  $5,000; 
about  13  percent  are  received  by  those 
havmg  mcomes  of  from  $5,500  to  $10.- 
000,  about  80  percent,  as  I  have  said,  of 
the  dividends  are  received  by  those  hav- 
ing mcomes  of  more  tlian  $10,000. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Before  Uie  Senator 
leaves  dividends  and  discusses  interest, 
I  should  like  to  know  whether  there  is 
willful  evasion. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  shall  discuss  that 
subject  later,  / 

Mr.  CARROUU-'^cre  is  a  tax  loss 
from  dividend?',  is  there  not? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  11  percent  of 
the  dividends  paid  out  by  corporations  is 
not  reported  by  the  recipients.  There 
is  a  gap  of  that  proportion  between  the 
amounts  which  we  can  trace  which  are 
paid  out  by  corporations  and  the 
amounts  declared  by  individuals  on  their 
income  tax  returns. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Is  there  any  esti- 
mate as  to  how  much  is  lost  in  taxation? 
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In  what  categories  do  the  individuals 
fall? 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  It  Is  the  high  Income 
groups,  with  respect  to  dividends:  so  it 
IS  hard  to  tell,  But  the  amount  is  a  very 
considerable  percentage. 

Mr  CARROLL.  I  want  to  support  the 
principle  of  paying  taxeii,  because  I  think 
ftn  tuhioal  quMtion  in  involvt^d  I  am  not 
for  tax  tiVMnon  Uut  I  wiMh  tu  aMCt^rtam 
tti  ihm  timp  whpU\«»r  u  it»  mtt^nd^d  to 
vn»<M\  dowiv  into  th«»  low  inoumt'  uruup« 
in  «>rdpi'  10  makp  \\\\  for  \\w  mi>npy  whioh 
will  Up  lout  {\\w  to  tho  1.prrcpi\l  tttx 
cirdil? 

Mr.  DOUOLA«  Thr  tiimcult  poitU  l« 
that  mt^cp  nonpAyrrs  do  luu  mftko  re- 
turns, thrrti  arp  no  iTt\ii'i\»  vipoi^  whioh 
an  pstimate  can  bo  mado  with  con\plr'tP 
accuracy  (){ the  prrcisc  amounts  of  tnxrs. 
which  aiT  avoldpd  or  evaded  by  variovis 
income  classes.  The  totals  can  be  esti- 
mated. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Dollars  and  receipts 
can  be  estimated,  but  not  groups.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Illinois  under- 
stands what  I  am  getting  at. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  understand. 

Let  me  discuss  the  question  of  who  are 
the  evaders  and  the  avoiders,  and 
whether  such  action  is  conscious  or  un- 
conscious. No  one  quite  knows,  by  in- 
come claisses.  who  the  evaders  and 
avoiders  are  in  the  case  of  dividends. 
There  is  probably  a  more  conscious 
avoidance  in  the  case  of  dividends,  and 
it  is  the  more  conscious  the  larger  is  the 
amount  of  interest  and  dividends  re- 
ceived by  the  individual.  However,  I  do 
not  claim  that  all  such  avoidance  or 
evasion  is  conscious.  A  very  large  pro- 
portion is  not  conscious.  This  largely 
comes  about  in  the  case  of  people  who 
have  only  a  small  ajnount  of  money  on 
deposit  in  savings  and  loan  institutions 
or  savings  banks.  They  have  credited 
to  them  quarterly  an  amount  of  interest. 
Unless  that  amount  is  transferred  into  a 
checking  account  or  a  separate  savings 
account,  it  is  automatically  added  to  the 
capital.  Therefore,  many  persons  do  not 
think  of  this  as  income  at  all.  because 
they  never  spend  it.  But  it  is  income, 
even  if  it  is  added  to  the  capital.  But 
not  spending  it,  and  not  having  it  en- 
tered into  individual  checking  accounts 
or  separate  savings  accounts,  they  tend 
to  disregard  it. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  explained  clearly  the  situa- 
tion which  I  have  found  in  Colorado. 
Many  small  taxpayers  say  they  do  not 
consider  reporting  their  interest  income. 
It  IS  not  reported;  it  is  not  included  m 
their  earnings.  But  legally  it  is  income. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  know  what  the  answer 
is. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  answer  is  that 
unconsciously  they  have  not  declared  as 
income  amounts  which  they  have  re- 
ceived and  which  have  been  automatical- 
ly added  to  the  capital  which  they  al- 
ready have. 

I  do  not  in  the  slightest  accuse  such 
people  of  bad  faith;  I  simply  say  they 
received   the   income.     Such   income   is 


taxable,  provided  it  is  not  exempt  under 
the  exemption  limits. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Of  cour.sc  thut  is 
ti'ue.  The  Senator  has  snid  that  .sucii 
people  do  not  consldrr  iho.sc  t'lu•lun|-:^ 
as  income,  and  thu.s  have  never  iv 
ported  it.  Tht*y  \x\v  \w\  i-iui->i  aiu.i  vio- 
lAtorH  or  t>vrtdfis  Md.iI  of  the  iuinn'- 
portinu  u  m  th«*  nrlil  nt  luU'it^i    .^diui 

of  It  In  in  tht"   rli'lit  111   dUlilciuli      ."ioiur 
pru'iionjt   hiur  hnul      I   ml    nuu    *iu  in 

(IIVlt1«MUl«i,    1   h«Vt'  lU'Ml    liiUtl  rtli\    ultM\" 

tiun  to  rt'p«u  tinu  ii 

Mv  tpi»*»illt»n  Is  Mow  nwniv  muIi  |u  i 
dOIIR  rXUt'*  Wr  rtlTi  \Ollli\i]  In  lnKi  ll'i 
monry  fhuu  thosr  proplr  but  (\  >  ih' 
Menwliu'  fit>MV  tUinoi-^  «»\vs  wr  do  w' 
know,  pnvrntnupwiir  the  iuiini>i  i  >>i 
f»urh    liuUvldunlN  fiuin    whom   ii    ;^  ili 


l.rt 


1  \  ,»M' 

two 
show 


samplr 
that   in 


.sired  to  iTCapturr  this  inoinv 
conrcntrntr  vipon  thr  l)i  ■ 
can 

Mr  DOUGLAS  The 
studios  by  the  Tron.surv 
the  case  of  6,000  to  8  noo  rctiiii-s  about 
70  percent  of  the  nomi  ported  divuinul^ 
were  received  by  individwai.s  having  in- 
comes of  more  than  $10,000,  In  the 
nonreported  interest  group,  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  of  the  interest  was 
received  by  persons  having  incomes  of 
less  than  $5,000;  40  percent  by  those 
having  incomes  betweeti  $5,000  and 
$10,000;  30  percent  by  those  having  in- 
comes of  more  than  $10,000.  Therefore, 
in  the  case  of  nonreported  interest  70 
percent  was  received  by  persons  having 
incomes  above  $5,000;  in  the  case  of 
nonreported  dividends,  70  p>ercent  of  the 
dividends  were  received  by  persons  hav- 
ing incomes  of  above  $10,000. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  for  his  patience  in 
answering  this  series  of  questions. 
These  are  matters  that  bother  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  has  received 
letters  expressing  concern  over  this  with- 
holding proposal  from  the  people  at 
home.  Interest  has  been  credited  to 
their  accounts  and  has  been  compounded 
year  after  year,  and  until  now  they  have 
not  thought  of  it  as  income. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct.  Let 
me  make  another  point :  Lower  income 
groups,  who  have  boucht  series  E  sav- 
ings bonds,  have  paid  let  us  say  $75  for 
the  bond,  which  after  a  period  of  time 
may  be  cashed  for  $100.  When  a  person 
sells  one  of  those  bonds,  he  makes  $25  in 
interest.  But  large  numbers  of  people 
do  not  regard  that  interest  as  income; 
they  regard  it  simply  as  a  return  of 
capital  and  therefore  do  not  declare  as 
income  the  difference  between  the  price 
they  paid  for  the  bond  and 'the  price  they 
received.  This  has  also  been  a  source 
of  avoidance. 

Yet  I  am  certain 'that  as  to  the  large 
proportion  of  these  people,  too.  the  non- 
payment of  tax  is  unintentional  and 
unconscious.  But  I  empliasize  that 
whether  it  is  unintentional  or  uncon- 
scious, if  the  income  is  taxable,  the  tax 
should  be  paid. 

I  am  not  any  more  in  favor  of  tax  eva- 
sion by  lower  income  groups  than  I  am 
in  favor  of  tax  evasion  by  high  income 
group.s — although  I  think  we  shall  see 
that  the  major  portion  of  the  evasion — 
as  shown  by  these  studies — seems  to  be 


in  the  groups  with  incomes  above  $10,000 
a  year 

Mr.  CARROLL,  Mr.  Prrsldent,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  further  lo 
in-'  ' 

Ml    IHH'OLAS       I  vu-ld 

Mr  C.MiltOl.L  1  wiw.  Iioprful  thul  \\e 
oould  t^^U^bll.•>h  tt  bu'wkotr  |>oll>l  tU)n\e 
the  leiUiV  !«n\ull  «n\iiunt.h,  ttnd  ouuUl  yei 
itl   111'    Im  <  e  \\  \\i\v\  n 

Nt.    l^o^u^l.,^^^     'V\u\\  would  enmplt 
(i»iriiH  iioUlei  ton  nnieh     The  Mmuioi 
iioin  (>Klahonu«    iMi    K^^hh  I   onrr  pm 
|M.  I.I    1  belie\i<   ll\«t  Ihuxewilh  ineoM\e'4 
ol    Ir  .'.  IhuM  <15  OOtl  nhoillil  Hot  l\iue  nii\ 
lliow     w  ilhlieUI       Milt    \\\v   me*  h«Uler>   ol 
iluvi   \vo>iU|  \\\    dinieolt      An  i\  innttn   ol 
liu  (     I  he  I  efund*  would  hr  tpiiVI  lei  h     i\H(| 
■  '  111  n\ll\   \MMild  full  i\t  titne.'i  onU   a  lew 
u.ik^    after    the   times   when   liilensi    l,s 
paid    beeaw-e  the  qututrrly  pavmenl.s  of 
!lie  oieotne  lax  me  Himcvst  sv!\rhronou,<« 
\«.i!h  !ln^  Moimal  quai't-riiy  pnymenh^  of 
dividends  and  Interest  -in  other  word'. 
April  1,  July  1,  October  1.  and  Jaii\iai\  1 

Mr  CARROLL  Mr  Pn\sident  I 
'!.,i:.K  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  his 
6LHli-ment  and  for  yielding;  to  me.  and 
for  his  patience. 

IMMEDIATE    REFUNDS 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  He  ha.s  been  patient 
with  me,  rather  than  the  other  way 
around. 

The  Ti-easury  has  also  declaicd  its 
willingness  to  have  any  person  go  to  a 
bank,  claim  a  refund,  and  have  the  bank 
make  the  refund,  and  then  pay  the  re- 
fund to  the  bank  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Mr.  Roth,  of  the  Franklin  National  Bank, 
on  Long  Island,  has  offered  to  do  just 
that. 

I  have  in  my  hand  an  advertisement 
published  in  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Washington  Post,  and  other  newspapers. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

NOTICI 

Additional  expanded  refund  services  when 
withholding  of  Income  tax  on  Interest  and 
dividends  becomes  law. 

May  28  Franklin  National  announced  re- 
funds of  withholding  will  be  paid  direct  to 
Its  eligible  savings  depositors:  At  the  bank's 
teller's  windows,  In  cash,  Inunedlately,  and 
without  charge. 

Now,  Franklin  National  will  also  make  the 
same  refunds  of  withholding  to  \Xa  eligible 
depositors  on  their  accounts  with  other 
banks,  mutual  savings  banks,  and  savings 
and  loan  associations,  and  on  dividends  and 
Interest  on  their  securities  as  well. 

No  need  to  send  refund  claims  to  Wash- 
ington and  wait  for  checks  from  the 
Treasury. 

If  you  are  not  subject  to  Federal  income 
tax.  Franklin  National  will  also  arrange  for 
exemption  from  withholding. 

We  have  47   branches   on   Long  Island:    2 
branches    In    New    York    City    In    1963:    re- 
sources over  $900  million;   member  FDIC. 
The  Franklin  National  Bank. 

Mr.  Roth  is  a  most  public-spirited 
banker.  Incidentally,  I  believe  his  bank 
is  the  24th  largest  in  the  country,  with 
assets  of  close  to  $1  billion.  He  is  a 
highly  successful  banker.  He  had  the 
courage  to  come  before  the  committee 
and  defend  the  proposed  withholding. 
He  and  Mr.  Shirley  Tark.  of  Chicago. 
and  a  representative  of  a  Michigan 
chain  of  banks,  are  about  the  onlv  ones 
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who  have  had  the  courage  to  take  that 
po.siilon,  and  I  think  they  deserve  great 
credit,     1  iionor  them 

Mr  CARROLL.  Mr  President,  If  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  yield  further 
lo  me  lei  me  say  that  a  banker  in  Colo- 
\i,\kU>  he  liveh  m  a  very  Munll  town,  and 
hi->  i.t  It  very  small  bank,  wiili  very  nmt^ll 
ueeount)!  Cttme  to  lue  Aitd  »<»ld,  "If  you 
liiMiiule  v\ill)holdintt,  It  v^ill  ciuii  ua  nboul 
|y  >0   tt   month    t»>  Keep    the    HHH>Kl».  AUd 

QUI   piuntA  could  not  oUtut  IhMl,'* 
I  lun  not  nAkinu  the  Heuntor  fnr  an 

aOoNVei 

Ml  Iwnmi.AM  I  eai\  mve  the  N»>lmtu| 
nil  nUKWet  to  that  All  that  the  Itahk 
will  luue  to  do  will  be  lo  deduct  obn'^ 
nfih  of  the  Amounts  II  pnys  tnit  in  dlvi* 
deiuts  and  intetest  to  thiwp  who  do  not 
nie  r.xetnptlon  crrllflcnte.*  I'hlN  can  br 
dour  ra,'-ll,v  They  dn  not  have  to  file 
With  the  I'lTR.^viry  the  li,si  of  n«me.^  ad- 
drr,s."ie.i,  and  amount."*  fitmi  whirh  the 
20  i>ercrnt  !.'<  deducted  Thry  will  not 
havi'  \jo  inform  the  individual  depx\siU)rs 
or  .shareholders  that  Ihr.so  iimount.«-  have 
been  deduct.<Kl  The  institution  will  have 
to  carry  on  only  a  minimum  of  reporlmK 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  1  Mr  ByrdI 
will  get  them  Into  much  more  trouble 
by  means  of  his  amendment.  I  can  assure 
the  Senator  from  Colorado 

Mr  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  yield  further, 
he  know.s  that  soon  it  will  be  September. 
So  probably  we  shall  be  here  for  2  or  3 
weeks  longer,  and  it  may  be  October  1 
before  the  se.'^.'^ion  ends. 

Mr.  rX)UGI.AS.     I  hope  not 

Mr  CARROLL.  Judging  from  what  I 
have  heard  today,  that  may  be  the  case. 
I  under.^tand  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives may  not  take  up  the  foreign 
aid  bill  until  September  19. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  my  great 
friend,  and  I  consider  him  my  mentor  in 
most  thincs. 

Mr.   DOUGL.AS.     Be  careful 

Mr  CARROLL.  Will  we  be  able  to  re- 
turn home  and  educate  the  people  of  our 
Stat.es  in  30  days  in  regard  to  a  program 
of  this  scope'' 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  doubt  it. 

Mr.  CARROLL  Can  we  expect  the 
people  to  understand  easily  the  merits  of 
this  proposal? 

Mr    DOUGLAS.     I  doubt  it 

Mr  CARROLL.  I  am  glad  Lo  have  the 
Senator's  comment. 

Mr.  DOUGIJ^S  I  doubt  whether  we 
can  do  this,  because  of  the  publicity 
which  has  been  issued  by  the  buildmg 
and  loan  associations,  by  the  savings 
banks,  and  by  the  banking  community 
in  general. 

Mr  C.^lRROLL.  Mr  President.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  morally  and 
ethically  and  letrally  correct  I  wonder 
that  the  administration  did  not  give  this 
proposal  greater  support.  Why  have  we 
not  heard  more  from  the  President? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  The  President  made 
a  statement  last  week. 

Mr  CARROLL.  I  know:  and  I  am 
for  it.  But  there  was  no  great  effort 
made  at  the  grassroots  level.  About  the 
only  voice  I  hear  is  that  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Telstar  does  not 
carr>'  on  the  earth. 


Mr.  CARROLL.  Certainly  these  Ux- 
ation  problems  are  most  difficult  of 
solution. 

Mr.  IX)UQLA8.  I  think  it  might  be 
well  for  tlioiM}  who  i-un  for  election  this 
year  to  realue  that  they  may  seal  their 
death  wttiranis  if  they  voU>d  for  wiih- 
hoKiuiu      1  Hunk  that  la  quile  postiible 

I  ilo  not  deserve  tthy  sppciwl  eoni- 
loeiutntion  fu)  biMveiy,  beenuse  I  \mU 
not  h«\e  to  ion  foi  reelection  until  IWOM 
Mo  It  CMpnot  be  snid  Ihnl  I  ntn  hetoie  in 
s\\\\\\  \  ftin  dom«  I  he  Votrln  \\\\\  h«\e 
4  \em«  eithei  lo  loiitet  whAl  t  did  m  to 
lte\<unte  eduenlpd  nttool  what  t  did  P«o 
I  niH  not  unthit  In  \\\\\  nhv  lose*  on  min 
xilf  nod  I  rttn  puie  no  one  rli«e  will  t 
dl'jelHliu  lUiv  heroism 

Ml  ("AHHOLl.  Mr  PirMdrnl  will 
the  Hen»t(ii  fnun  Illinois  yield  aunm ' 

Ml    DOUdLAvS      I  am  fjlnd  to  ylrld 

Ml  CAltHOLL  1  thank  the  SmaUM 
from  llllnol."*  for  his  patirncr  Hr  ha.** 
helped  me  dr\elop  In  my  tnind  n  roui.se 
of  action  I  sfty  that  withholding  is 
bound  to  come — it  i.s  just  and  equitable 

The  House  pro\  isu)n  Impressed  me  and 
so  did  the  Presidents  position.  In  Uie 
words  of  a  great  historian,  we  are  no 
longer  confronted  with  a  theory:  we  are 
confronted  with  a  condition. 

The  able  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
heUx'd  me  understand  that  condition, 
and  I  thank  him  for  his  courtesy  and  his 
great  patience. 

Mr  President.  I  intend  to  vote  with 
the  able  Senator  from  Illinois  in  favor 
of  collecting  taxe.^,  already  existent,  on 
dividends  and  interest  payments  by 
mean.s  of  a  withholding  system. 

Such  a  sy.stem  i?  not  new.  It  has  been 
in  use  for  20  years  collecting  taxes  on 
wages  and  salaries  It  works  well.  It 
works  fairly  It  allows  families  to  budg- 
et their  tax  payments  throughout  the 
year. 

The  extension  of  this  withholding  sys- 
tem lo  dividends  and  interest  payments 
IS  natural  and  is  needed.  We  have  heard 
today  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars that  are  lost  to  the  Government 
through  unpaid  taxes  on  dividends  and 
interest  paj-ments.  It  is  unjust  to  the 
majority  of  the  American  people  who 
pay  their  t.axes  without  complaint  to  al- 
low this  loss  to  continue. 

I  w  ill  vote.  Mr  President,  for  this  with- 
holdme  proposal  because  I  believe  it  is 
just. 

We  shall  be  defeated  today.  I  know 
This  vote  will  be  symbolic:  for  withhold- 
ing will  come. 

The  House  of  Representatives  have  en- 
dorsed the  proposal:  the  President  en- 
dorses It  The  people,  when  they  un- 
dei-stand  the  issue,  will  support  us 

I  urge  the  President,  as  the  only  electa 
official  who  can  speak  for  all  the  people, 
to  take  this  matter  to  the  country. 

The  people  will  supF>ort  us  as  they  al- 
ways support  a  proposal  that  is  fair.  just, 
and  necessary. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  pose  this  simple  ethical  question:  Is 
It  not  improper  to  withhold  taxes  on  per- 
sons m  the  lower  income  groups  who  re- 
ceive wages  and  salaries,  and  who  pay 
in  withholding  97  percent  of  their  taxes, 
but  to  ref'use  to  impose  withholding  on 
the  recipients  of  dividends  and  interest. 


who  receive  higher  incomes,  but  do  not 
pay  taxes  on  clo.se  to  25  p<?rcent  of  the 
total  amount  of  dividends  and  interest 
received V  That.  I  think,  is  the  ba.Mc 
quf.siiun 

One  eun  lulk  all  tie  wants  lo  about 
duuieiub  ttiul  mieie.'ji  bem«  received  m 
multiple  ttceounih  by  mdividuttU  oi  sboal 
uUhi  fttlhr  UftUes  bul  the  f uiulttmenlttl, 
rihii'ttl  eouHtt(tieiion  will  leinttin 

if    \M-   lefuap   III   put    lU   the   lull   A   plOVl' 

■  i"ii  I'll  vMthholUiiiu  the  Isn  «lie«dv 
uweil  no  divutehdn  Alul  llilelest  In  l»p 
eoo%|.'.leht  we  *luniUl  tio  the  full  wn\  «lid 
then  Inkr  ulT  the  wHhholdlt^s  on  v^AOe* 
«iiil  ftRlrtiie*  the  Penntoi  \\\\\w  lUlnni* 
If  he  Is  drfeHlrtl  on  thin  proposal  will 
lotnuloer  nti  wtnendment  to  that  pfTeel 
Iheh  wr  .shoU  «!pr  whelhri  those  who  «it 
op|uM!rd  lo  withlioldine  on  dividend!*  and 
inteir.st  in.s;.«t  on  hftMne  that  jtamr  kv."*- 
teni  in  elTt^n  for  wa«r.«  and  fmlailrn 

Mr  President,  there  i5  a  tiral  deal  of 
money  Ht  .stukr  1  crc,  .somewhere  around 
$1  billion  a  H'ai  May  I  point  out  that 
t!ir  cainpaipn  of  education  which  the 
Ki.senhower  administration  promised  in 
1958  and  uh.ich  they  tried  lo  carry  out 
has  not  resulted  up  to  dale  m  any  ap- 
preciable iricreasc  in  collection.s  Thus 
far  moral  sua.s:on  and  persuasion  have 
failed  to  produce  results 

It  is  true  thtc  under  the  bill  repnorted 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee last  year,  the  automatic  data 
processing  system  was  begun,  and  the 
account  numt>er  which  one  has  imder 
.six^ial  security  will  be  identical  with  the 
account  number  of  his  income  tax  re- 
turn. So  we  shall  now  have  a  unified 
system.  As  the  amounts  of  dividends 
and  interest  are  reported,  they  will  be 
recorded  by  ihe  automatic  computers  un- 
der the  account  numbers  of  the  m- 
divicuals.  and  then  they  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  amounts  the  mdividuals 
declare  as  shown  by  his  account  num- 
ber. Therefore,  it  is  said  by  some  p>er- 
sons  that  it  removes  the  necessity  for 
withholding. 

In  the  first  place.  I  should  like  to  pcuni 
out  that,  fully  carried  out.  this  means 
an  enormous  amount  of  red  tape.  .\s  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  automatic  data  proc- 
essing system,  with  the  coordination  of 
social  security  and  tax  symbols,  does  not 
collect  a  dollar  of  taxes  m  itself  It 
merely  gives  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  information  with  which  it  can 
go  out  and  try  lo  collect  the  taxes  The 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  said  that 
in  order  for  it  to  collect  every  dollar  in 
taxes  that  was  due.  it  would  have  to 
double  the  number  of  Internal  Revenue 
agents,  and  that  would  cost  about  $200 
million  in  extra  money, 

.MT'  '»:.•,  TIC  DATA  PHOCESSINC  NH  SVBSTITT-TE   r<  .R 
WITH  HOLDING 

So  automatic  data  processing  is  no 
substitute  for  withholding.  As  a  supple- 
ment to  withholding,  ii  can  be  very  valu- 
able m  getting  at  those  in  the  up}>er 
income  brackets  whose  taxes  will  be  in 
excess  of  the  basic  20  percent,  and  whose 
numbers,  therefore  will  be  more  limited, 
and  who  car  then  be  followed  up  by  the 
agents  of  tht  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  clarify  .some 
of  the  misconceptions  that  have  been 
fostered. 
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Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.     Perhaps  the  matters 
about   which  I  desire   to   question  the 
Senator  are  those  the  Senator  wants  to 
clarify. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  could  not  have  a 
more  stimulating  experience  than  to  try 
to  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  heard  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  speak  on  this  subject 
at  least  twice  before.  I  remember  one 
evening  session  when  he  discussed  the 
subject  thoroughly  and  responded  to  the 
many  arguments  that  were  made  against 
the  withholding  provision.  I  do  not  want 
to  make  such  a  long  introduction  to  my 
questions,  but  I  will  cite  my  own  experi- 
ence. When  this  bill  passed  the  House 
I  studied  it  as  best  I  could,  in  view  of 
its  great  length,  but  I  did  direct  my 
attention  to  the  withholding  provision — 
if  not  with  the  background  in  economic 
and  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  may  say  that  an 
expert  was  once  defined  as  one  who  is  a 
long  way  from  home,  and  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  a  real  expert  in  this  tangled 
field  of  fiscal  policy  and  administration. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  could  understand  the 
withholding  provision  clearly.  For  I 
knew  withholding  had  been  applied  to 
wages  and  salaries,  for  years  and  to- 
day, against  over  50  million  tax- 
payers, I  know  this  also  from  personal 
experience. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  all  know  about 
that. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  know  that  $1  billion 
in  revenues  are  lost  annually:  that  we 
have  large  annual  deficits:  and  yet  there 
is  the  hope  m  which  I  share,  that  taxes 
can  be  cut.  Yet  in  this  fiscal  situation, 
some  people,  whether  through  inadvert- 
ence or  purposely,  are  failing  to  pay  $1 
billion  annually  in  taxes,  on  dividends 
and  interest.  It  seems  to  me  reasonable 
that  in  this  situation  Congress  should 
provide  this  way  to  collect  these  unpaid 
taxes.  Believing  this,  I  took  my  posi- 
tion favoring  withholding  months  ago 
on  a  television  program.  As  a  result,  I 
received  6.000  or  7,000  letters,  some  of 
them  angry  but  most  of  them  express- 
ing concern  and  making  inquiries  that 
people  have  the  right  to  make  of  me  and 
Members  of  the  Congress.  I  found  from 
these  letters  that  some  persons  thought 
withholding  was  a  new  tax,  although 
the  tax  on  dividends  and  interest  has 
been  in  effect,  substantially,  since  1913, 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Some  of  the  writers 
thought  it  was  a  capital  \e\y. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  A  large  proportion  of 
my  correspondents  thought  that,  too. 

Mr.  COOPER.  They  thought  it  was  a 
capital  levy  on  bank  and  savings  ac- 
counts of  20  percent. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  right,  where- 
as it  is  only  a  20  percent  tax  upon  in- 
terest and  dividends.  If  a  person  has  a 
deposit  of  $1,000.  it  is  not  a  tax  of  20- 
percent  upon  the  $1,000.  but  20  percent 
upon  the  interest.  Assuming  the  interest 
to  be  4  percent,  it  would  be  a  tax  of  20 
percent  upon  $40,  or  $8. 


Mr.  COOPER.  I  understood  that.  I 
answered  the  letters  and  asjoired  the 
writers  that  it  was  not  a  new  tax,  and 
certainly  not  a  capital  levy,  and  asked 
them  to  direct  any  further  questions  they 
had  to  me.  I  received  several  thousand 
more  letters.  Nearly  every  objection  to 
withholding  was  presented  in  these  let- 
ters. The  Senator  has  an.-^wered  these 
questions  in  his  speech.  But  one  ques- 
tion came  from  older  people,  of  small 
means,  and  it  was  troubling:  Would  the 
withholding  of  interest  work  a  hardship 
upon  them  by  depriving  them  of  the 
money  that  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  have  and  which  they  needed  for  hous- 
ing, rent,  food? 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  pointed 
out  in  his  report,  along  with  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  that  any  overwithhold- 
ing  beyond  actual  taxes  due.  on  this  ac- 
count would  be  true  only  for  the  first 
quarter,  for  application  for  the  refund  of 
any  overwithholding  could  be  made  then, 
and  any  such  amount  refunded. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  application  for 
the  refund  would  be  made  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year,  but  it  would  carry 
over  automatically  to  the  other  quarters. 

Refunds  would  be  made  quarterly, 
probably  within  3  or  4  weeks. 

Again  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the 
quarterly  period  in  which  the  taxes 
would  be  due,  under  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  system,  would  be  approxi- 
mately the  quarterly  period  in  which 
dividends  and  interest  would  be  paid  out 
by  the  institutions. 

Mr.  COOPER.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  the  wording 
is  "approximate  synchronization"  of  the 
two  periods. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  has 
pointed  out  that  those  under  the  age  of 
18  would  not  be  subject  to  withholding 
on  interest  or  dividends. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Also,  persons  who  did 
not  believe  they  would  incur  tax  liability 
could  file  requests  for  exemption  and 
would  not  be  subject  to  withholding. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  These  exemptions  are 
reasonable  and  more  favorable  than  to 
wages  and  salaries.     Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  seemed  to  me,  with 
these  exemptions,  withholding  would 
deal  with  people  who  owe  taxes  and  some 
people  who  have  not  paid  the  tJixes  they 
owe. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  repeat.  I  think  a  part 
of  the  failure  to  pay  has  been  due  to 
inadvertence. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  And  some  of  it  has 
been  purposeful. 

I  stand  where  I  did  months  ago.  The 
more  I  have  studied  the  problem,  I  have 
come  more  strongly  to  the  conclusion 
that  withholding  would  not  work  a  hard- 
ship on  small  taxpayers,  and  that  in  all 
justice  to  those  who  do  pay  their  taxes 
an  effort  should  be  made  to  collect  the 
taxes  not  being  paid. 

There  is  another  question  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
try  to  an.swer. 

Mr,  COOPER.  I  have  received  let- 
ters from  certain  Institutions,  such  as 
savings  bank.s  and  others,  sayin?  that 
if  the  withholding  system  should  be 
adopted  it  would  cost  more  than  the 
amount  which  would  be  collected.  I 
know  that  could  not  be  true,  but  if  the 
Senator  has  not  already  put  into  the 
Record  the  facts  as  to  the  probable  cost, 
I  wish  he  would  do  so. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment is  estimated  under  withholding 
to  be  about  $19  million.  The  reports 
which  the  paying  institutions  would  be 
required  to  make  would  be  relatively 
simple.  All  they  would  have  to  do  would 
be  to  forward  to  the  Government  one- 
fifth  of  the  amount  paid  out  in  interest 
or  dividends.  That  is  all.  They  would 
not  have  to  list  the  individuals  who  re- 
ceived those  amounts,  or  the  amounts 
given  to  individuals.  They  would  not 
have  to  notify  the  individuals  as  to  the 
amounts  withheld. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd] 
would  require  them  to  report  to  the 
Government  the  amounts  paid  to  each 
individual  and  to  notify  the  individual 
of  this.  I  wish  to  give  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  credit  for  his  proposal,  because 
he  offered  it  very  honestly.  Under  his 
proposal  there  would  be  about  200  million 
pieces  of  paper  that  the  Lr.stitutions 
would  have  to  send  out,  plus  all  the  in- 
ternal computing  that  would  have  to  be 
done.  This  is  what  t)ie  banks  and  sav- 
ings institutions  asked  for,  and  this  is, 
very  properly,  what  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  fMr.  Byrd]  would  give  them. 
His  rugged  honesty  demanded  that  this 
be  done.  The  institutions  will  rue  the 
day  when  they  proposed  this  method. 

Mr.  COOPER.  In  reading  the  Sena- 
tor's report.  I  believe  it  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  withholding  would  be  about 
$48  million  annually — to  collect  the  SG50 
to  $850  million  of  unpaid  taxes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  cost  that  much.  To  collect  $650 
million  of  the  $850  million  without  a 
foUowup  by  agents  would  cost  $19  mil- 
lion. To  follow  up  with  agents,  to  get  the 
difference  between  tlie  $650  million  and 
the  $850  million,  would  cost  about  $29 
million  more.  These  cost  figures  are 
based  on  the  1959  revenue  gap  figures  of 
the  Treasury. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Forty-eight  million 
dollars. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct.  The 
latter  group  would  involve  a  relatively 
small  number  of  cases. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  believe  the  Senator 
has  made  the  statement  that  if  the  re- 
porting system  which  the  committee 
recommends  is  adopted  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  employ  hundreds,  if  not  U;iou- 
sands.  of  additiona.  employees  to  follow 
up  on  the  reports,  and  collect  the  unpaid 
taxes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  collecting  force 
would  have  to  be  doubled. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  believe  an  estimate 
has  been  made  that  it  could  cost  as 
much  as  $400  million  annually  to  col- 
lect $850  million  under  the  reporting 
system,  as  compared  to  $48  million  under 
withholding. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  would  cost  vast 
sums  of  money. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  made  my  decision  to 
support  withholding,  before  the  great 
campaign  formed  against  it  I  respect 
the  opinion  of  those  who  opfKtse  it  I 
respect  those  who  have  written  me:  for 
many  of  them  have  been  quite  con- 
cerned. I  have  been  worried  about  let- 
ters I  have  received  from  older  people — 
many  75.  80,  or  more.  Many  of  them 
are  people  I  know,  who  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  this  proposal  would  take 
from  their  savings  money  they  need  for 
bare  existence  The  letters  have  been 
difficult  to  answer,  difiBcult  to  give  as- 
surance that  their  fears  were  unfounded. 
But  they  are  unfounded. 

I  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  over  a 
billion  dollars  of  taxes  on  dividends  and 
interest  are  unpaid  annually  and  should 
be  collected  The  tases  have  been  pay- 
able under  the  law  since  1913.  An  ef- 
fort ought  to  be  made  to  collect  them. 

I  have  received  letters  from  some 
businessmen  who  object  very  strongly 
to  withholding.  I  respect  them  but  I 
think  their  position  is  inconsistent  with 
the  position  that  the  Congress  should 
develop  on  sound  fiscal  position.  They 
ask  that  Congress  .'■hould  cut  expendi- 
tures and  I  agree.  But  there  is  another 
side  to  fiscal  order.  If  we  are  to  achieve 
fi.scal  balance  there  must  be  an  honest 
and  full  payment  of  taxes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  His  statement  and  his 
position  are  in  thorough  keeping  with 
the  nobility  of  purpose  which  we  have 
ob.served  in  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
ever  since  he  first  came  to  the  Senate 
many  years  ago.  I  believe  he  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  The  same  considerations 
have  been  largely  those  which  have  led 
me  to  the  feeling  that  we  should  apply 
withholding  across  the  board. 

There  is  one  factor  which  is  sometimes 
ignored,  and  we  might  as  well  get  it  out 
on  the  table  now.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that 
imder  the  present  method  there  is  an 
automatic  snowballing  of  the  interest 
paid  out  by  savings  banks  and  the 
amounts  paid  out  by  savings  and  loans 
institutions  to  the  capital  accounts  of 
recipients,  and  these  amounts  are  then 
used  by  the  institutions.  To  the  degree 
that  taxes  are  not  paid  on  those 
amounts,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  capi- 
tal sum  by  that  amount.  In  other 
words,  there  is  a  snowballing  of  existing 
capital  rolling  up  at  the  rate  of  nearly  4 
percent  a  year.  If  the  taxes  which  are 
owed  upon  this  are  not  paid,  that  means 
that  the  size  of  the  annual  increment 
through  the  snowballing  is  greater  than 
it  would  be  if  the  taxes  were  paid. 

Therefore  a  part  of  the  gross  of  sav- 
ings institutions  has  come  from  taxes 
owed  to  the  Government  but  not  paid. 
We  might  as  well  recognize  that.  Since 
this  is  a  real  world,  we  also  might  as  well 
recognize  that  while  it  is  not  the  only 
reason,  it  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
savings  institutions  are  opposed  to  the 
withholding  system.  If  we  had  with- 
holding, the  money  collected  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  taxes  owed  to  them  would 
not  be  available  for  the  autc«natic  ad- 
dition to  capital.     To  that  extent,  the 


growth  rate  of  those  institutions  would 
be  slowed  down. 

The  heads  of  some  savings  institu- 
tions tell  me  that  very  frankly.  The 
question  is.  Should  those  institutions 
grow  at  the  expen.se  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  reason  of  receiving  money 
which  is  really  owed  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? Should  those  institutions 
grow  to  this  degree  because  of  tax  eva- 
sion or  tax  avoidance?  That  is  perhaps 
a  better  way  to  put  the  question.  I 
think  if  that  question  is  raised,  there  can 
be  only  one  answer.  No  institution  has 
the  right  to  grow  on  taxes  owed  but  not 
paid.  That  is  a  morally  indefensible 
position  to  take.  If  the  issue  were  really 
known  to  the  American  people.  I  think 
the  conclusion  would  be  ver\'  clear. 

I  prepared  a  series  of  questions  and 
answers  which  was  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  on  Monday,  and 
which  I  do  not  wish  to  insert  again  in 
the  Record  Many  of  them  have  been 
covered.  I  wish  to  emphasize  again 
that  tho.sc  over  the  age  of  65  could  re- 
ceive $6,100  in  di\idends  or  $5,333  in 
interest  before  they  owed  any  tax  what- 
soever. Hence  there  would  be  no  with- 
holding for  them.  Those  under  18 
would  be  specifically  exempted.  Ail  but 
a  small  proportion  of  those  over  the  age 
of  65  would  be  exempted.  The  burden 
of  the  evasion  or  avoidance  comes  from 
those  with  incomes  over  $10,000  a  year. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  have  courage 
enough  to  stand  behind  the  President  in 
this  matter  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  ac- 
cu.sed  of  self-righteousness  by  saying 
that  I  think  that  the  issue  is  an  ethical 
issue. 

Last  night  before  I  went  to  sleep  I 
turned,  as  I  often  do,  to  the  Oxford  Book 
of  English  Verse.  I  found  there  the 
poem  of  Matthew  Arnold  entitled  'The 
Last  Word.'"  Since  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  i>et  us  a  worthy  precedent 
yesterday  in  quoting  poetry.  I  hope  he 
will  not  object,  since  he  is  not  present, 
to  my  quoting  better  poetry  than  that 
which  he  quoted.  It  is  a  poem  addressed 
to  the  man  who  takes  an  unpopular 
stand.  As  I  remember,  the  poem  starts 
like  this: 

Creep  into  thy  narrow  bed. 
Creep,  and  let  no  more  be  said ! 
Vain  thy  onset!  all  stands  fast 
Thou  thyself  must  break  at  last 

Let  the  long  contention  cease! 
Geese  are  swans,  and  swans  are  geese. 
Let  them  have  It  how  they  will ' 
Thou  art  tired;  best  be  still. 

They  out-talked  thee,  hissed  thee,  tore  thee? 
Better  men  fared  thus  before  thee; 
Fired  their  ringing  shot  and  passed. 
Hotly  charged — and  sank  at  last 

In  the  late  hours  last  night,  being 
somewhat  fatigued  by  standing  beside 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  all  day  yes- 
terday, I  asked  myself,  "What  is  the  use 
of  resisting  the  combined  leadership  of 
both  parties  and  the  bipartisan  pKjIitical 
machine  which  dominates  the  Senate?" 
Then  I  thought  of  the  last  verse  of  that 
poem.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  accused  of 
mock  heroism.  I  am  not  up  for  election 
until  1966.  By  that  time  most  voters  will 
have  forgotten  the  issue.    Matthew  Ar- 


nold concluded  the  poem  with  the  fol- 
lowing verse: 

Charge  one  more,  then,  and  be  dumb! 
Let  the  victors,  when  they  come, 
When  the  forts  of  folly  fall. 
Find  thy  body  by  the  wall! 

There  will  probably  be  political  cas- 
ualties as  a  result  of  this  vote.  I  tried 
to  warn  some  of  my  friends  what  was 
coming  and  I  urged  them  to  get  out  of 
town,  because  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
merit  to  the  statement  that.  "He  who 
fights  and  runs  away  will  live  to  fight 
another  day  " 

But,  Mr.  President,  sometimes  we  move 
forward  by  having  issues  squarely  pre- 
sented, having  the  roll  called,  and  get- 
ting the  issues  crj-stalized.  Then  even 
tliouph  the  steamroller  goes  over  one, 
and  the  bodies  pile  up  at  the  wall,  the 
very  piling  up  of  the  bodies  permits 
others  to  scale  the  wall  later. 

I  am  as  confident  as  that  I  stand  here 
that  in  the  long  run  withholding  wiU 
be  applied  to  dividends  and  interest  as 
It  now  is  applied  to  wages  and  salaries. 
It  will  inevitably  come.  But  it  will  come 
more  rapidly  if  we  make  the  fight  now 
than  if  we  do  not  make  the  fight. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  before  he  yields  the 
floor? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  want  the  Senator 
to  know  that  he  has  more  allies  than  he 
thinks.  I  believe  the  issue  of  withhold- 
ing on  dividends  and  interest  is  basic  to 
the  integrity  of  our  tax  laws.  There  was 
an  honest  disagreement  among  some  of 
us  over  a  proposal  which  did  not  satisfy 
all  of  my  desires  on  tax  legislation,  but 
which  long  ago  I  felt  I  would  support 
That  waii.  the  investment  tax  credit.  1 
do  not  think  it  is  the  best  form  of  tax 
legislation.  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  good 
as  the  consimier  tj-pe  of  tax  relief  I 
believe  it  might  be  of  some  help. 

But  the  tax  bill  that  was  sent  here 
by  the  administration  was  supposed  to 
have  some  balance  in  it. 

Mr   DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  was  well  under- 
stood that  the  investment  tax  credit  was 
to  be  a  sort  of  special  tax  privilege  to 
American  business.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  It  was  allegedly  designed  to 
promote  investment,  to  improve  plant, 
and  to  i.ncrease  eCBciency  of  output  But 
the  dividend  and  interest  withholding 
provision  was  the  one  feature  in  the  tax 
law  that  was  supposed  to  bring  what  I 
would  call  morality  to  the  tax  law.  a 
sense  of  fairplay,  and  bring  in  revenue 

Mr   DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  watched  the  de- 
velopment of  the  proposal  relating  to 
withholding  of  the  tax  on  di\idends  and 
interest  Many  years  ago,  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  and  other  Senators 
were  submitting  amendments  on  tax 
laws,  one  of  the  first  amendments  that 
was  submitted  was  intended  to  bring 
some  equity  into  the  tax  structure  by 
imposing  withholding  of  the  tax  on  divi- 
dends and  interest,  as  it  operates  on 
wages  and  salaries. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  was  in  1951, 
when  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  newly  arrived 
in  the  Senate,  fought  for  a  week  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  get  those  provi- 
sions into  the  law. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  were  not  suc- 
cessful then.  There  are  those  who  say 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  other 
Senators  will  not  be  successful  now.  I 
do  not  believe  that  is  important  at  this 
stage.  The  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  tax  bill  including  a  provision 
for  the  withholding  of  taxes  on  dividends 
and  interest.  I  am  not  an  expert  on 
taxation.  One  cannot  be  all  over  the  lot, 
so  to  speak,  and  it  Is  therefore  neces- 
sary for  a  Senator  to  rely  on  certain  ex- 
perts and  certain  procedures.  However, 
I  have  long  been  convinced  that  if  we  are 
to  have  tax  legislation  which  will  tighten 
certain  loopholes,  and  at  the  same  time 
give  an  incentive,  whlcli  in  the  real  sense 
are  benefits  and  privileges  to  a  limited 
group  in  this  country,  by  way  of  an  in- 
vestment tax  credit,  it  is  necessary  to 
raise  revenue  through  an  equitable  and 
honest  and  honorable  procedure  called 
withholding  of  the  tax  on  dividends  and 
interest. 

I  have  listened  to  what  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  said  when  he  engaged  in 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
with  respect  to  all  the  information  which 
has  been  going  out  throughout  the  land, 
to  the  effect  that  certain  Senators  will 
be  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
heartache. 

People  write  to  me  to  say.  "What  do 
you  mean  by  saying  that  you  are  going 
to  assess  us  20  percent  of  our  income?" 

As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
said,  some  people  interpreted  the  pro- 
vision correctly.  However,  most  of  the 
letters  that  I  received  said,  "So  you  are 
going  to  put  a  new  tax  on  us." 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  pointed 
out  that  the  tax  on  dividends  and  in- 
terest has  been  with  us  since  1913. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Since  1913.  And  re- 
ports have  been  made  by  the  recipients 
since  1916. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  Some  im- 
provements have  been  made  In  the  tax 
law.  We  have  required  corporations 
and  others  to  report  dividends  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  I  am  not  fa- 
miliar with  all  the  details  of  this  par- 
ticular provision  in  the  bill.  However, 
I  have  read  the  provisions  very  care- 
fully during  the  days  when  we  had  cau- 
cuses on  this  subject.  The  Senator  from 
niinois  remembers  that  there  were  sev- 
eral meetings  of  Senators  in  which  this 
particular  withholding  provision  was 
discussed.  I  shall  supix>rt  in  this  area 
what  the  President  has  asked  for.  I  will 
try  to  support  what  the  President  has 
sent  to  OS  in  the  form  of  a  tax  program 
as  best  I  can.  I  voted  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  other  Senators  on  the  expense 
account  provision.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  sought  to  strike  that  pro- 
vision from  the  committee  bill,  partic- 
ularly the  section  that  dealt  with  the  "or 
associated  with"  language. 

Soon  we  shall  have  before  us  the  ques- 
tion of  deciding  upon  the  lobbying  pro- 
vision.    I  intend  to  vote  with  Senators 


who  are  supporting  an  amendment  to 
strike  that  provision. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that 
we  are  doing  the  right  tiung  in  voting 
for  the  withholding  of  taxes  on  dividends 
and  interest.  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
cost  any  Senator  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 
Even  if  that  were  the  ca.se  with  respect 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  I  am 
sure  the  country  could  get  along  very 
well. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  diflQcult  for 
me,  when  I  go  home,  to  face  a  worker 
in  a  factory  or  a  department  store  and 
know  that  that  person  has  income  tax 
payments  taken  out  of  his  paycheck 
every  week.  How  long  does  he  have  to 
wait  if  there  is  a  refund? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    A  full  year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  A  full  year.  Then 
we  are  told  that  we  cannot  vote  to  have 
withheld  a  tax  on  dividends  and  inter- 
est. If  there  were  refunds  under  the 
bill 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Tliey  would  come  to 
the  payer  quarterly. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Every  3  months. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Generally  only  3  or 
4  weeks  after  the  amount  has  been  paid 
out. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  and  I  am  proud 
to  be  on  his  side. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  belongs  on  this  side,  and  gen- 
erally he  is  on  our  side.  We  welcome 
him  back. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  knew  that  the 
Senator  would  feel  that  way  when  I  came 
back.  There  have  been  only  a  few  mo- 
ments in  my  life  when  I  have  strayed 
from  him,  and  each  time  it  has  caused 
me  heartache  and  sadness. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  the 
brilliant  speech  he  has  made  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  pending  amendment.  I  am 
also  glad  to  note  the  fine  support  he  has 
been  given  by  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  and  now  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
bleeding  political  corpses  will  be  piled 
up  at  the  wall,  and  that  that  will  hap- 
pen to  Senators  who  are  up  for  reelec- 
tion, because  we  oppose  the  committee 
amendment.     I  am  up  for  reelection. 

In  ray  opinion  there  is  absolutely  no 
justification  for  striking  the  withholding 
provision  from  the  House  bill.  I  have 
been  ;;aying  that  for  the  past  6  or  7 
months.  I  have  received  nearly  60,000 
letters  from  constituents  in  my  State  op- 
posing the  withholding  of  the  tax  on 
dividends  and  interest. 

I  believe  I  received  between  45  and  60 
letters  supporting  the  withholding.  At 
least  6  months  aco  I  wrote  to  my  con- 
stituents who  wrote  to  me — all  60,000  of 
them — telling  them  that  I  thought  they 
were  wrong  and  that  I  thought  that  the 
withholding  of  the  tax  on  interest  and 
dividends  was  a  sound  tax.  wholly  Justi- 
fiable, and  not  a  new  tax,  but  one  which 
had  been  on  the  books  for  a  long  while. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  tliis  pro- 
posal would  cost  me  my  reelection  this 
fall.  1  do  not  believe  so.  Like  the  Sena- 
tor frcm  Illinois,  I  am  not  engaged  in 
any  mc^ck  heroics.     I  am  not  particularly 


proud  of  the  fact  that  I  am  swimming 
upstream.  I  do  not  believe  that  those 
of  us  who  are  fighting  a  Just  battle  for 
a  decent  equalization  of  the  tax  will  be 
defeated-  There  are  many  times  when, 
as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  said,  it 
is  a  good  thing  to  be  licked. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  it  should  not  be 
a  steady  diet,  such  as  has  been  meted 
out  to  the  liberals  in  the  Senate  diuing 
this  session.  Once  in  a  while  we  want 
to  win. 

Mr  CLARK.  Perhaps  we  shall  be  able 
to  remedy  the  situation  by  the  votes  that 
wiU  be  cast  on  the  first  Tuesday  after 
the  first  Monday  in  November. 

I  see  in  the  Chamber  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  will  yield  briefly,  we 
may  be  able  to  enter  into  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  to  vote  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment  tonight.  We  have  talked 
to  all  Senators  who  are  particularly  in- 
terested. I  have  spoken  to  the  Senator 
from  Wi.sconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire).  who 
had  written  a  letter  opix)sing  any  uani- 
mous-consent  agreement.  However,  he 
was  more  than  willing  that  we  should 
enter  into  such  an  agreement  on  thi.s 
vital  amendment.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose? 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  a  moment  I  shall  be 
happy  to  do  so. 

The  Senator  knows  that  in  my  view 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  ought  to  be 
drastically  changed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  So  that  it  would  not  be 
neces.sar>'  to  legislate  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. There  have  been  occasions  in  Uie 
past  when  I  would  not  have  yielded  by 
unanimous  consent  because  it  is  a  good 
Idea  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  occasionally  that  the  rules  un- 
der which  we  arc  operating  arc  ridicu- 
lous, and  that  if  any  Senator  wanted  to 
enforce  them,  the  Senate  would  not  be 
able  to  tran.sact  any  busines.s.  I  say  to 
my  friend  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
with  whom  I  am  almost  always  in  ac- 
cord, and  to  my  good  friend  the  junior 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  DirksenI, 
with  whom  I  occasionally  find  myself  in 
accord,  that  I  shall  not  be  contumacious 
in  this  regard,  and  that  if  they  will  yield 
me  10  minutes  so  that  I  can  finish  these 
relatively  brief  remark.s,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  agree  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  now  so  Uiat  the 
Senator  may  proix)se  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  I  will  be  yielded  10  minutes  to 
say  what  I  wish  to  say. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  20  minutes 
on  a  side  be  allowed  on  this  amendment 
and  that  at  the  conclusion  of  that  time 
the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on  the  pend- 
ing committee  amendment,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Provided  that  I  have  10 
minutes  before  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  goes  into  effect. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  now. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  will  be  made 
a  part  of  the  agreement. 

Mr.  CLARX.  My  friends  are  their 
usual  gracious  selves. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
yield  the  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  be  everlastingly 
grateful  to  the  Senator. 

The  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
gave  his  reasons  in  support  of  his  tax 
proposal  at  his  press  conference  last 
May  9.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dillon 
amplified  the  President's  views  in  exten- 
sive testimony  before  the  appropriate 
legislative  cjnunittecs.  Those  views  have 
not  change!  in  substance  with  respect 
to  the  request  for  a  withholding  of  the 
tax  on  dividends  and  interest. 

The  views  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  aiid  of  the  President  can  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

First,  the  withholding  of  the  tax  on 
Interest  and  dividends  is  necessary-  to 
prevent  tax  dodgers  from  cheating  the 
Govcrnmcn'  out  of  $8t'0  million  a  year. 
There  Is  no  other  feasible  way  of  stop- 
ping this  widespread  tax  evsision.  The 
suggestion  that  by  buyine  five  more  busi- 
ness machines  and  making  out  more 
forms  and  sending  the  forms,  as  they  are 
now  being  sent,  to  a  warehouse  in  Kan- 
sas City  will  collect  this  tax,  falls.  If 
we  were  to  retain  an  adequate  number 
of  addition  il  Internal  Revenue  agents 
and  their  subordinates  to  make  this  tax 
effective  without  withholding.  I  think  we 
would  come  pretty  clo.«;e  to  adding  from 
10  to  15  pcicent  to  the  total  number  of 
Govemmcn;  employees,  whom  some  of 
those  who  oppo.se  the  withholding  tax 
already  thir;k  are  far  too  many. 

My  seconj  point  is  that  according  to 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trea'^un.' — end  this  is  vcr>'  clear  indeed — 
this  would  r  ot  be  a  new  tax.  Di\idends 
and  Interest  have  been  subject  to  income 
tax  since  19:  3.  The  President's  proposal 
merely  provides  for  collecting  this  old 
tax  In  the  :ajne  way  the  same  income 
tax  on  wages  and  salaries  has  been  col- 
lected for  m;iny  years:  by  withholding  by 
the  paying  corportaion  or  financial  in- 
stitution. 

I  have  never  seen  the  slightest  moral 
or  ethical  justification  for  saying  to  a 
person  who  works  for  his  living,  either 
as  a  white-i;ollar  or  blue-collar  worker, 
"We  do  not  trust  you.  We  are  gomg  to 
take  your  tfi.x  out  of  your  wages  or  your 
salary  before  you  get  it,  because  we  do 
not  tliink  you  would  pay  your  tax  if  we 
left  it  to  yoi  to  do  so";  and  then  to  say 
to  someone  who  does  not  work  for  a 
living,  who  lives  on  Inherited  income  or 
perhaps  on  savings  accumulated  during 
a  lifetime  of  work,  "Oh,  we  trust  you. 
We  do  not  have  to  withhold  tax  from 
you.  You  a:-e  an  honest  citizen,  but  the 
man  who  works  for  a  living  cannot  be 
trusted." 

That  attitude  seems  to  me  to  be  com- 
pletely unetWcal  and  not  morally  sus- 
tainable. 

Mr.  CAR1.SON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Permsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Sermtor  from 
Kansas  understand  that  I  have  only  10 


minutes?  The  Senate  is  operating  under 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  Senator  from  Kansas  ask 
for  time,  so  that  my  remarks  will  not  be 
curtailed. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  most  pleased, 
in  accordance  with  a  suggestion  by  the 
minority  leader,  to  yield  further  time 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Does  not  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  be- 
lieve there  is  some  difference  in  the  case 
of  withiiolding  of  the  tax  on  interest 
and  dividends,  smce  there  would  be  no 
provision  for  deductions  as  a  result  of 
martial  .status  and  no  deductions  for 
dependents?  Does  the  Senator  really 
believe  there  would  be  withholding  of 
taxes  on  wages  if  the  withholding  was 
the  full  20  percent  of  the  wages? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  perfectly  prepared 
to  have  the  same  withholding  provisions 
applied  for  dividends  and  interest  as  are 
applied  with  rerix-ct  to  salaries. 

I  honor  my  friend  from  Kansas.  He 
is  a  friend  of  long  standing.  But  I  sug- 
gest to  him  that  this  distinction  is  a  dis- 
tinction without  s  difference,  and  frankly 
is  a  bit  specious. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  this  proposal  has  never  been 
considered  or  brought  out  in  any  pending 
legislation?  The  proposal  is  for  a  20-per- 
cent withholding  tax  regardless  of  the 
amount  to  be  taxed,  with  no  deductions 
allowed  ? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  understand;  but. 
agam.  I  do  not  beheve  that  is  a  very 
convincing  argument.  I  am  sorry  not 
to  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

There  w.ll  be  no  appreciable  hardship 
on  those  who  do  not  legally  owe  taxes. 
Thie  procedures  for  exemption  and  for 
refund  are  more  generous  to  the  taxpayer 
than  those  which  have  worked  well  for 
years  in  the  case  of  wages  and  salaries. 

At  the  time  I  sent  to  my  constituents 
the  letter  from  which  I  have  been  quot- 
in:?.  I  also  enclosed  a  memorandum  from 
the  Treasury  Department  entitled 
"Withholding  on  Dividends  and  Inter- 
est— a  Necessary  and  Fair  Proposal." 

That  memorandum  E>oi.nts  out  that 
most  taxpayers  pay  their  income  taxes, 
but  that  millions  of  them  do  not.  and 
that  the  withholding  of  taxes  on  interest 
and  dividend  pajTnents  is  essential  as  a 
matter  of  simple  fairness  and  is  neces- 
sary to  put  a  stop  to  widespread  tax 
evasion. 

F^r  from  hurting  the  average  tax- 
payer, withholding  would  help  him  by 
insuring  that  the  Government  would  col- 
lect most  of  the  $800  miUion  in  taxes  on 
interest  and  dindends  which  are  now 
being  evaded  each  year — lost  taxes  which 
must  be  made  up  by  heavier  taxes  on 
honest  and  conscientious  people. 

The  withholding  proposal  has  been 
grossly  misrepresented  and  distorted  by 
thase  who  have  their  own  selfish  reasons 
for  wishing  to  see  it  defeated.  They 
have  fostered  widespread  misunder- 
standing of  the  plan  and  have  aroused 
baseless  fears. 

In  my  opinion,  at  least  half,  if  not  at 
least  two-thirds,  of  the  letters  I  received 
from  my  constituents  opposing  the  pro- 
posal   were    based    on    misinformation 


which  had  been  furnished  them  by  corpo- 
rations in  which  they  held  securities. 

Witaholding  has  been  erroneously  rep- 
resented as  imp>osing  a  hardship  on 
indigent  elderly  couples.  Under  the 
present  law,  which  gives  people  over  65 
a  douljle  exemption  and  also  a  tax  credit 
on  reiirement  income,  an  elderly  couple 
could  have  as  much  as  $5,377  in  income 
each  j'ear  from  social  security  and  inter- 
est arid  be  liable  to  no  tax  and  no  with- 
holding at  all.  If  a  part  of  their  income 
were  from  dividends,  the  total  income 
could  be  even  higher.  To  have  this  in- 
come completely  free  of  taxes  or  with- 
holding, the  couple  would  be  receiving 
the  maximum  social  security  benefit  of 
$2,178  and  interest  income  of  $3,199. 
This  couple,  who  would  avoid  withhold- 
ing entirely,  would  need  about  $80,000  m 
sa\1ngs  deposits,  earmng  4  peicen,,  to 
receive  $3,199  in  interest.  So  I  su.'-pect 
there  have  been  many  arguments  made 
which  simply  do  not  stand  the  light  of 
day  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
lcgisl£.tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  \n  the 
Recofd  the  text  of  my  letter  to  my  con- 
stitue:its  toeether  with  the  enclosure 
furnished  to  me  by  the  Treasury  De- 
part rrcnt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Df.au  Feund:  Tliank  you  for  your  com- 
mur.icatlon  telling  me  of  your  views  on 
Pres;d?nt  Kennedy's  tax  reform  bill  I  regret 
that  I  have  been  so  swamped  w:th  mail  on 
this  proposed  legislation  that  I  am  forced 
to  use  this  form  reply 

The  President  gave  his  reasons  In  5:T:pport 
of  his  tax  proposals  at  his  press  conference 
on  M.-^v  9  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  DiMon 
amplif  ed  the  President's  views  In  extensive 
testlm  >ny  before  the  appropriate  conces- 
sional committees.  Their  views  can  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

1  Withholding  of  the  tax  on  interest  and 
dividends  Is  necessary  to  prevent  tax  dodgers 
from  cheating  the  Government  out  of  ^800 
milUor  a  year.  There  is  no  other  feasible 
way  of  stopping  this  widespread  tax  evasion. 

2  This  is  not  a  new  tax  Dividends  and 
Interest  have  been  subject  to  Income  tax 
sine?  1913  The  President's  proposal  merely 
provides  for  collecting  this  o;d  tax  the  same 
way  tlie  same  income  tax  on  wages  and 
salarie;.  has  been  collected  for  many  years: 
by  withholding  by  the  paying  corporation 
or  financial  Institution. 

3  Tliere  will  be  no  appreciable  hardship 
on  these  who  do  not  legally  owe  tax.  The 
procedures  for  exemption  and  for  refund  are 
more  j-enerous  to  the  taxpayer  than  those 
which  have  worked  well  for  years  in  the 
case  of  wages  and  salaries. 

4  Tlie  burden  on  the  paying  Institutions 
Is  not  appreciably  more  onerous  than  In  the 
ca«e  of  wages  and  salaries.  Banks  and  other 
financial  Institutions  may  well  net  a  profit 
from  t'p.e  free  use  of  the  withheld  funds  for 
appreciable  periods  of  time. 

5.  Tie  other  tax  loopholes  which  the  bill 
would  ::lo6C  are  all  unfair  favors  to  special 
classes  Df  taxpayers  who  for  years  have  been 
able  to  avoid  legally  their  fair  share  of  our 
nationsJ  tax  bill — thus  imposing  a  heavier 
burden  on  those  who  are  not  In  the  special 
privilege  category.  Examples  are:  padded 
expense  accounts.  Inadequate  taxation  of 
foreign  income,  foreign  tax  havens,  unfair 
tax  pnferences  to  mutual  saving  banks, 
mutual  insurance  companies,  and  coopera- 
tives.   , 
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6.  The  Investment  tax  credit  for  new  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  is  necessary  to  help 
American  Industry  to  retool  and  thus  com- 
pete more  successfully  with  the  modern  In- 
dustrial plants  of  Western  Europe,  Japan 
and.  to  some  extent,  Soviet  Russia. 

7.  It  U  important  that  the  new  revenue 
from  closing  tax  loopholes  should  equal  or 
exceed  the  Ux  loss  from  the  Investment 
credit.  We  must  keep  our  fiscal  policies 
sound  if  we  are  to  avoid  a  run  on  the  dollar 
and  a  disastrous  deficit  In  our  foreign  trade 
accounts  and  balance  of  payments. 

I  am  confident  that  If  you  give  careful 
study  to  these  seven  points  you  will  under- 
stand why  President  Kennedy's  position  Is 
in  the  national  Interest.  Of  course  the  bill 
has  not  yet  been  reported  from  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  and  may  contain  amend- 
ments which  you  may  be  sure  I  shall  study 
carefully. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  S    Clark. 

U.S.  Senator. 


wrrhholding  on  dividends  and  interest — a 
Necessary    and    Fair   Proposal 

Most  taxpayers  pay  their  Income  taxes  but 
millions  do  not.  Withholding  of  taxes  on 
Interest  and  dividend  payments  is  essential 
as  a  matter  of  simple  fairness  and  necessary 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  widespread  tax  evasion. 

Far  from  hurting  the  average  taxpayer, 
withholding  will  help  him  by  insuring  that 
the  Government  collects  most  of  the  $800 
million  in  taxes  on  Interest  and  dividends 
which  are  now  being  evaded  each  year — lost 
taxes  which  have  to  be  made  up  by  heavier 
taxes  on  honest  and  conscientious  people. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  those  who  receive 
all  or  part  of  their  Income  from  interest  and 
dividends  should  not  have  their  taxes  with- 
held— as  wage  and  salary  earners  have  been 
for  20  years. 

The  withholding  proposal  has  been  grossly 
misrepresented  and  distorted  by  those  who 
have  their  own  selfish  reasons  for  wishing  to 
see  it  defeated.  They  have  fostered  wide- 
spread misunderstanding  of  the  plan  and 
aroused  baseless  fears. 

These  misconceptions  deserve  to  be  cleared 
up. 

This  is  not  a  new  tax.  Withholding  is 
merely  a  method  of  collecting  taxes  which 
are  owed  the  Government  but — because  of 
ignorance  or  Intentional  deceit — are  not  now 
being  paid.  Dividends  and  Interest  are  in- 
come and.  as  such,  have  always  been  sub- 
ject to  Income  tax. 

Withholding  will  Impose  no  hardship  and 
little  inconvenience  on  taxpayers.  People 
who  have  such  low  incomes  that  they  do  not 
owe  any  taxes  can  easily  prevent  withholding 
by  signing  a  simple  form  certifying  that 
fact.  Those  under  18  can  be  exempted  from 
withholding  whether  or  not  they  owe  any 
tax. 

Elderly  couples,  widows,  and  others  who 
may  owe  a  little  tax  but  less  than  the 
amount  withheld,  can  get  quarterly  refunds 
by  filling  out  a  simple  refund  slip  which 
will  be  available  at  banks,  post  offices,  and 
other  places.  These  refund  slips  can  be  filed 
at  any  time  during  a  quarter  after  with- 
holding has  taken  place.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  wait  until  the  end  of  the  quarter.  In- 
ternal Revenue  will  mail  out  quarterly  re- 
minders to  refund  claimants.  The  refunds 
will,  in  most  cases,  be  received  within  a 
month — as  they  are  now  by  the  37  million 
taxpayers  who  are  overwlthheld  each  year 
on  their  wages  and  salaries.  Those  who 
don't  wish  to  bother  with  quarterly  refunds 
will  get  them  annually  by  filing  their  regu- 
lar tax  returns. 

Withholding  has  been  erroneously  repre- 
sented as  Imposing  a  hardship  on  indigent 
elderly  couples.  Under  present  law.  which 
gives  people  over  65  a  double  exemption  and 
also  a  tax  credit  on  retirement  income,  an 
elderly  couple  could  have  as  much  as  $5,377 


in  Income  each  year  from  social  security  and 
interest  i.nd  be  liable  to  no  tax — and  no 
withholding— at  all.  If  part  of  their  income 
is  from  dividends,  the  total  Income  could 
be  even  higher.  To  have  this  Income,  com- 
pletely fiee  of  taxes  or  withholding,  the 
couple  would  be  receiving  the  maximum 
social  secarity  benefit  of  $2,178  and  Interest 
Income  ol  $3,199.  This  couple,  which  would 
avoid  withholding  entirely,  would  need  about 
$80,000  In  savings  deposits,  earning  4  percent 
to  receive  $3,199  in  Interest. 

An  elderly  couple  with  full  social  security 
benefits  and  $1,000  more  than  this  In  In- 
terest inrome — $4,199  a  year — would,  how- 
ever, fai:  into  the  mucii  discussed  over- 
withheid  category.  Their  savings  deposits 
would  h.ive  to  total  about  $105,000.  The 
withholding  each  quarter  would  be  $210 — 
$160  mere  than  necessary.  Under  the 
quarterly  refund  procedure,  the  couple  would 
never  be  out  of  pocket  more  than  $160. 
which  Is  the  first  quarter's  overwithholdlng. 
The  quarterly  refund  from  the  first  quarter 
would  offset  the  overwithholdlng  In  the 
second  and  so  on  Indefinitely.  This  $160 
would  earn  only  about  $6  for  an  entire  year 
if  left  in  their  savings  account  at  4  percent. 
How  can  anyone  say  this  is  hardnhlp? 
Such  a  couple  is  well-to-do  by  almost  any- 
one's standards— and  there  are  very  few  such 
couples.  Most  elderly  people  would  not  be 
subject  to  withholding  at  all. 

The  amounts  overwlthheld  generally  will 
not  be  large.  For  more  than  half  the  people 
entitled  :o  refunds,  the  amount  overwlth- 
held will  be  less  than  $10  per  year.  The  aver- 
age refund  of  overwlthheld  wages  and 
salaries  l:i  contrast,  is  $143— and  wage  and 
salary  ea.-ners  can  collect  their  refunds  only 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Wlthhclding  is  necessary.  A  total  of 
nearlv  $4  billion  In  dividends  and  interest — 
nearly  20  percent  of  the  total — goes  unre- 
ported on  tax  returns  each  year.  Publicity 
campaigns  aimed  at  Increasing  voluntary  re- 
porting have  simply  not  worked.  Internal 
Revenue  has  no  way  of  checking  many  eva- 
sions, esjiecially  on  Interest  paj'ments,  be- 
cause on;y  the  large  ones — $600  or  more — 
have  to  be  reported  by  the  payors  to  the 
Government. 

Withholding  will  pay  for  Itself  many  times 
over.  The  estimated  administrative  cost  of 
the  withholding  system  is  $19  million  per 
year  but  $650  million  in  presently  evaded 
"taxes  will  be  collected.  Use  of  withholding 
to  eliminate  the  many  small  and  frequently 
unintentional  evasions  will  free  Internal  Rev- 
enue agents  to  pursue  the  upper  Income 
bracket  evasions  which  account  for  the  dif- 
ference between  the  $800  million  in  tax  re- 
ceipts now  being  lost  and  the  $650  million 
withholdine;  will  bring  In.  These  well-to-do 
evaders  v/ill.  of  course,  be  withheld  20  per- 
cent like  everyone  else — but  they  owe  more 
than  tha:. 

Use  of  ADP.  the  suggested  alternative  to 
withholding,  would  cost  more  to  do  one-third 
of  the  Job.  Automatic  data  processing  doee 
not  colle<:t  one  penny  in  taxes.  All  It  does 
is  Identity  suspected  tax  evaders,  who  then 
have  to  be  located  and  audited.  Following 
up  and  auditing  all  evaders  turned  up  by 
ADP  would  be  literally  Impossible — there  are 
6  mlllior  taxpayers  who  have  Interest  and 
dividend  income  and  don't  report  any  of  It. 
At  least  an  equal  number — maybe  more — 
report  seme,  but  not  all,  of  their  dividend 
and  interest  Income.  Just  following  up  the 
blpgest  evaders,  to  recover  $200  million  In 
taxes,  wculd  cost  the  Government  $29  mil- 
lion— half  again  the  price  of  a  withholding 
system  tnat  would  collect  more  than  three 
times  that  amount.  The  maximum  addi- 
tional ta:c  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
could  collect  effectively  with  ADP  and  a  rea- 
sonable enforcement  effort  is  $200  million. 
And  even  to  accomplish  only  the  $200  million 
Increase  in  tax  receipts  would  require  an  In- 
crease  of    over   3.000   in   Internal   Revenue's 


enforcement  staff — a  55  percent  Jump  in  the 
number  of  office  auditors  presently  employed 
and  a  10-percent  rise  in  the  number  of  agents. 
In  addition,  use  of  ADP  and  enforcement  per- 
sonnel follownps  would  require  that  business 
organizations  make  much  more  detailed  and 
numerous  reports  to  Internal  Revenue  than 
they  do  now — or  would  have  to  do  under 
withholding.  In  addition,  there  is  no  ADP 
system  fully  In  operation  as  of  now — and 
won't  be  until   1966. 

The  system  will  be  simple  and  convenient 
for  payers  of  interest  and  dividends  They 
win  make  their  pavTnents  of  withheld  taxes 
to  the  Government  in  one  lump  sum  quar- 
terly. They  will  not  be  required  to  keep 
detailed  records  of  individuals  to  whom  they 
make  dividend  and  Interest  payments.  In 
addition,  they  will  be  permitted  to  retain  use 
of  the  withheld  taxes  for  certain  specified 
periods  before  they  are  turned  over  to  the 
Government — a  provision  which  will  help 
offset  the  cost  of  withholding. 

Withholding  may  Involve  some  Inconven- 
iences. It  Is  true  But  the  alternative  Is 
clear — continued  lawless  evasion  of  $800  mil- 
lion worth  of  taxes  each  year  on  nearly  $4 
billion  of  unreport«d  Interest  and  dividend 
Income. 

Honest  taxpayers  will  support  this  proposal 
in  Justice  to  themselves  and  all  others  who 
now  pay  their  full  share  of  taxes 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
close,  I  should  like  to  point  out  what 
seeins  to  me  to  be  the  most  outrageous 
tax  chiseling  which  can  be  easily  done 
unless  there  is  a  v.ithholding  of  the  tax. 
It  has  to  do  with  wealthy  individuals 
who  own  Government  coupon  bonds  in 
denominations  of  $1,000  or  more.  Such 
an  individual  can.  without  fear  of  ever 
being  caught,  take  from  his  safe  deposit 
box  once  each  6  months  his  Govern- 
ment coupon  bonds,  clip  the  coupons, 
and  take  them  to  his  bank,  which  will 
promptly  cash  them.  The  bondholder 
can  then  put  the  money  in  his  pocket, 
never  deposit  it  in  his  checking  account, 
and  never  account  for  it  in  anyway, 
and  he  will  never  be  caught.  In  my 
opinion,  tens,  if  not  hundreds,  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  taxes  are  going  down 
the  drain  through  this  one  cheating  de- 
vice, day  after  day.  years  aft-er  year. 
But  we  never  hear  a  word  about  it.  All 
we  hear  about  is  the  alleged  inequity  to 
some  poor  little  citizen  and  his  wife, 
who  are  usually  living  on  a  pension,  and 
who,  it  is  said,  would  be  deprived  of 
their  honorable,  just  savings  by  having 
their  savings  account  interest  taxed. 

There  is  a  large  smokescreen  about 
this  particular  amendment.  I  think 
every  Senator  should  appreciate  the 
fact  that  when  he  votes  to  support  the 
committee  amendment,  he  will  be  vot- 
ing to  cheat  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  out  of  a  minimum  of  $800 
million  a  year. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  question  of  withholding  the 
tax  on  dividends  and  interest  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  committee  for  many 
months.  Hundreds  of  pages  of  testi- 
mony were  taken.  The  committee  con- 
sidered every  phase  of  the  proposal. 

Two  votes  were  taken  in  the  commit- 
tee. The  result  of  the  first  vote  was  10 
to  5  in  opposition  to  the  withholding  of 
tax  on  dividends  and  interest.  The  re- 
sult of  the  second  vote  was  11  to  5  in 
opposition.  So  by  a  vote  of  more  than 
2  to  1,  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
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Finance  voted  in  opposition  to  the  with- 
holding plan. 

Mr.  President,  House  bill  10650  as  It 
passed  the  House  required  withholding 
of  tax  from  recipients  of  dividends  and 
interest.  The  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee amended  H.R.  10650  by  substituting 
a  requirement  that  information  returns 
be  furnished  to  the  Government  and  to 
recipients.  The  substitution  was  made 
because  of  the  superiority  of  this  pro- 
cedure over  withholding. 

It  is  superior  because  it  is  less  onerous 
on  the  taxpayer,  less  burdensome  to  the 
payors,  avoids  much  of  the  administra- 
tive difficulties  involved  in  the  withhold- 
ing scheme.  w\\\  make  a  greater  contribu- 
tion to  voluntary  compliance,  applies  to 
recipients  ir  all  tax  brackets,  and  is  a 
more  precise  way  of  doing  the  job. 

On  the  last  point— that  the  furnishing 
of  information  returns  is  a  more  precise 
way  of  doin?  the  Job — the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  in  agreement.  In  an- 
swer to  a  question,  raised  by  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
as  to  whether  information  returns  of 
payors  coupled  with  data  processing 
would  not  be  a  more  precise  way  of  doing 
the  job,  the  Secretary,  after  stating  his 
preference  'or  withholding  and  after 
noting  that  information  returns  would 
pose  an  cxt.ra  burden  on  payors,  con- 
ceded : 

But  you  arc  certainly  correct.  It  would  be 
more  precise  \s  they  did  this 

The  information  return  method  is  less 
onerous  on  the  taxpayer.  Under  the 
withholding  method,  many  individuals, 
both  in  the  elderly  category  and  among 
younc;er  people,  would  have  been  faced 
with  substantial  hardship  because  of 
overwithholdlng  E^'en  those  who  could 
have  filed  ex(  mption  certificates  were  re- 
quired to  .^tatc  under  penalty  of  perjury 
that  they  would  expect  to  owe  no  tax  for 
the  coming  year.  Many  conscientious 
perj^ons  who  in  fact  turn  out  to  owe  no 
tax  would  fe?l  that  they  could  not  sign 
such  a  state.-nent  before  the  year  even 
commences:  and.  therefore,  they  would 
be  effectively  deprived  of  the  use  of  the 
exemption  certificate.  Moreover,  under 
the  quarterly  refund  system  of  the  with- 
holding plan,  there  wo'uld  be  a  delay  of  at 
least  3  or  4  weeks  before  the  recipient 
could  receive  back  the  withheld  amounts 
and  many  re<upients  would  have  to  wait 
3  or  4  month.' .  This  would  deprive  them 
of  the  use  of  their  own  funds  as  living 
expenses  or  a:;  sources  of  investment  dur- 
ing the  inteiTal.  Moreover,  the  quar- 
terly refund  system  of  the  withholding 
plan  does  net  make  allowance  for  the 
$50  dividend  exclusion — $100  on  many 
jo^nt  returns — or  for  the  4  percent  divi- 
dend credit  or  for  deductions  where  the 
taxpayer  itcriizes.  Not  only  is  the  in- 
formation n'portinp  requirement  less 
onerous  to  the  recipient,  but  it  is  also  a 
fairer  and  more  just  way  for  him  to  be 
treated.  Many  individuals  whose  divi- 
dends and  interest  would  have  been 
diminished  by  withholding  might  fail, 
through  ignorance  or  otherwise,  to  file 
refund  claim;  for  overwlthheld  amounts. 
In  such  a  ca^e,  under  the  withholding 
plan,  these  individuals  would  have  been 
permanently  deprived  of  their  income. 


While  the  exemption  certificates  and 
quarterly  refunds  would  not  resolve  the 
hardship  problems  for  the  shareholder 
or  depositor,  they  nevertheless  would 
present  many  compliance  problems  for 
the  corporate  and  bank  payors  of  the 
dividends  and  interest.  Corporations 
and  banks  would  have  to  maintain  two 
files  of  stockholders  or  depositors.  Cor- 
porations would  also  have  to  be  prepared 
to  shift  stockholders  back  and  forth  be- 
tween these  two  files  as  shares  are  pur- 
chased and  sold  or  as  exemption  cer- 
tificates are  issued  or  withdrawn. 
Moreover,  under  the  withholding  plan, 
special  problems  would  arise  when  stock 
is  sold  just  before  a  dividend  date  by 
somoone  wYiO  has  filed  an  exemption 
certificate  to  someone  who  has  not.  if 
the  stock  certificat-e  has  not  actually 
been  delivered  to  the  corporation  before 
the  dividend  date.  Moreover,  in  order 
to  use  exemption  certificates  at  all.  tax- 
payers would  have  to  forgo  the  con- 
venience of  leaving  stock  in  their  brok- 
ers' names. 

Under  the  information  reporting  pro- 
visions, banks  and  corporations  have 
only  one  simple  duty  to  perform :  That 
is.  they  must  funiish  to  the  Grovernment 
and  to  the  recipient  information  regard- 
ing the  amount  of  interest  or  dividends 
paid  to  the  recipient.  Not  only  is  this 
far  less  burdensome  than  the  duplicate 
recordkeeping  required  by  withholding. 
but  it  provides  a  system  for  which  the 
payers  themselves  have  expressed  a  de- 
cided preference. 

There  would  also  have  been  serious  ad- 
ministrative problems  for  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  under  withholding,  as  a 
result  of  the  use  of  exemption  certifi- 
cat-cs  and  quarterly  refunds.  These 
could  have  led  to  substantial  tax  evasion. 
There  was  no  assurance,  for  example, 
that  only  those  who  "reasonably  expect 
no  tax  liability"  could  file  exemption 
certificates.  Moreover,  these  certificates 
would  not  have  been  easy  to  check,  be- 
cause many  of  them  represent  persons 
not  required  to  file  tax  returns;  so  fre- 
quently there  would  be  no  returns  to 
match  them  against. 

Similarly,  since  the  Individual  who 
would  file  a  quarterly  refund  claim  was 
not  then  required  to  submit  proof  of  the 
receipt  of  dividend  or  interest  pajTnents, 
there  was  ample  opportunity  for  tax 
evasion  and  fraud,  els  well  as  uninten- 
tional mistakes.  These  required  check- 
ing in  detail  and  comparison  with  the 
amount  shown  on  final  returns,  if  the 
purpose  of  the  legislation  was  to  be  fully 
accomplished.  In  fact,  it  was  entirely 
pos.sible  that  some  taxpayers  mieht  file 
exemption  certificates,  file  quarterly  re- 
fund claims,  and  still  claim  refunds  on 
their  final  returns  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  all  with  respect  to  the  same  divi- 
dend or  interest  payment  or  with  respect 
to  no  dividend  or  interest  payment  at 
all.  While  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
might  have  been  able  to  control  this 
form  of  tax  evasion  and  unintentional 
errors,  it  would  have  required  a  very 
large  enforcement  effort. 

Mr.  President,  the  information  re- 
porting program  approved  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  will  make  a  greater 
contribution  toward  voluntary  compli- 


ance than  the  withholding  program 
would  have  made.  Withholding  would 
take  too  much  money  from  the  multi- 
tude of  low  income  taxpayers  and  too 
little  from  the  higher  income  taxpayers. 
The  Treasury  has  estimated  that  29  per- 
cent of  the  unreported  interest  income 
is  be;r  e  received  by  those  with  incomes 
under  $5,000.  and  that  42  percent  of  the 
unreported  interest  is  being  received  by 
those  with  incomes  between  $5  000  and 
SIO.OOO.  Thus.  71  percent  of  the  unre- 
ported interest  goes  to  those  with  in- 
comes under  SIO.OOO.  The  Treasury  also 
tslimates  that  29  percent  of  the  unre- 
ported dividends  is  received  by  those 
with  iricomes  under  SIO.OOO. 

The  20-pcrcent-withholding  plan 
would  requ.re  the  lower  income  recipients 
of  interest  and  dividends  to  file  tax- 
exemption  certificates  if  they  are  not 
taxable,  and  to  file  for  refunds  if  sub- 
ject Ui  overwithholdlng.  while  at  the 
same  time  there  would  be  underwith- 
holdine  on  the  higher  income  recipients. 
Many  of  those  who  would  be  subject  to 
this  underwithholding  would,  by  mistake 
or  wit]!  malice,  assume  that  having  been 
withheld  on.  they  should  pay  no  more. 
In  tht  absence  of  information  to  the 
Government  and  reminders  to  the  tax- 
payers, how  much  of  this  underu'ithheld 
tax  wculd  be  forthcoming?  Much  less, 
in  my  opinion,  than  under  a  pro'gram 
where  the  Government  is  informed  and 
the  taxpayers  are  reminded  that  the 
Groveniment  is  informed  of  the  amount 
of  interest  and  dividends  these  taxpayers 
had  received  and  where  the  taxpayers 
are  reminded  that  the  Government  has 
the  means  of  comparing  its  information 
with  tlie  taxpayers^  tax  returns. 

The  Finance  Committee  report  states 
that  t  "le  Treasury  estimates  that  the 
withholding  proposal  would  produce  $780 
million  of  revenue  in  a  full  year.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  only  $580 
million  of  this  amount  is  due  to  applica- 
tion of  the  20-percent  withholding  The 
additional  $200  million  would  be  realized 
only — lo  u.se  the  Treasurj''s  words — 

If  In  addition  to  withholding  there  is  an 
improvement  in  tax  compliance  by  persona 
subject  to  individual  Income  tax  rates  above 
the  20-perceni  bracket. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  estimate  of 
revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  infonna- 
tion  return  system  is  placed  at  $275  mil- 
lion by  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Intj^rnal  Revenue  Taxation,  and  at 
$240  million  by  the  Treasury,  with  a 
negligible  allov.ance  in  each  ca.'^e  for  the 
compliance  improvement  which  would 
result  'rom  the  Government  s  knowing 
how  rruch  dividends  and  interest  the 
taxpayer  had  received  and  the  taxpayer's 
knowing  that  the  Government  knew  and 
had  the  means  through  automatic  data 
processing  and  enforcement  to  do  some- 
thing sbout  it — not  only  as  regards  the 
low-income  taxpayer  but  for  all  tax- 
payers. 

I  believe  that  the  information-return- 
data-piocessing-enforcement  sj-stem  will 
prove  a  stronger  stimulation  toward 
voluntarj'^  compliance  than  withholding 
of  20  percent  of  dividends  and  interest, 
and  will  increase  the  revenue  from  this 
source  significantly  above  the  estimated 
amounts. 
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Particularly  Is  this  true  in  view  of  the 
fact  that,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury has  stated : 

Much  of  the  nonreportlng  of  interest  and 
dividends  Is  due  to  Inadvertence,  forgetful- 
ness.  and  failure  to  keep  records,  particularly 
by  taxpayers  who  receive  a  small  portion  of 
their  Incomes  from  such  sources. 

If  the  inadvertent  and  forgetful  are  re- 
minded, they  will  pay;  if  the  willful 
evader  knows  that  the  Government 
knows  and  intends  to  collect,  he  will  be 
induced  to  pay. 

Thus,  the  reporting  of  dividends  and 
Interest  to  the  Government  by  the  pay- 
ors, along  with  statements  to  the  tax- 
payers of  amounts  so  reported,  will  great- 
ly enhance  the  compliance  program  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Even  be- 
fore the  Senate  Finance  Committee  ap- 
proved this  Information  return  system, 
which  will  greatly  strengthen  the  com- 
pliance program,  the  Commission  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  stated  during  the  appro- 
priation hearings  in  January: 

As  a  byproduct  of  the  automatic  data 
processing  system  •  •  •  we  have  noted  a 
trend  of  people  Just  walking  Into  our  of- 
fices and  making  voluntary  disclosures.  •  •  • 
They  said  they  have  been  reading  about 
automatic  data  processing." 

And  in  March  he  had  this  to  say  of 
automatic  data  processing: 

Today  we  do  not  see  any  saving  of  per- 
sonnel but  we  do  see  a  big  closing  of  the 
revenue  gup  which  Senator  Byrd  referred 
to  on  the  rtcxir  as  a  potenli.il  JS  billion  flgur«. 
We  think  we  will  collect  more  money  through 
our  lncreA*ed  ciip*biiuy  for  identifying  the 
•ourcM  of  srror. 

For  reasons  I  hnvr  given  today,  and 
also  because  the  withholding  Mhtmt  li 
Impraotloable  and  unwoikable.  at  X  at- 
trmptrd  to  d(MnonstruU<  ir.  mv  ntAtf»mpnt 
to  t.hf'  SfUttif  on  May  ^1.  1  bt'Ut'V(>  i!u' 
ropniting  piovuion  In  the  Finance  Com- 
mit tm  biu  i.H  tiir  proper  eolution  to  the 
unrtri'iTiKU  tmu  pnibltMn, 

Mr  THUHMONI)  Mr  PirMdcM!  the 
SeiiiUr  Fliirtncr  Comtnlttrr^  luiion  In 
•t»'lkinn  Mu'  Hou.'«r-jH\.'«.'«Ml  provision  of 
II  n  lOflftO  which  would  Imvr  rxtuhllfhrd 
M  HVHlrin  of  wn.hhoUlinn  'JO  iH^ircnt  on 
mtriTNt  und  (lividrnd  pnynimt/i  i?tvi<N  in<' 
l\  iji-tMit  (tnil  of  >*i\!l,sriu-tlon  Hiul  this 
provi.iion  biMMi  tM\rtotcHl  into  livvv  luiiny 
ComplUMlioii,-*  tind  luu'd.Kliip.^*  would  hi»V(> 
revMilUnl  Thi.t  paitUMilur  piovl.sion  Wii,«i 
rt'(lllf«t»Hl  to  oIT.M't  tho  lo.^,^  or  livrinu' 
which  i^  r.tt-inmliMl  a^  a  uvmiU  of  pcopli- 
who  frtil   to  udiHpii^irlv    irpoi!   mut   \>i\\ 

lAX»»M  on  ll\l(M'r.'»l  ami  il',\  Uli-nd'i  1  Irrl 
thtxl  tlip  proMiioM  wliirh  t;\i'  t'oinnulieo 
udoptinl  m  \\v'.\  of   tlu>  '.v  ilhhohlinu  mvI- 

t(Mn    Will    ,uii'(lU(l',(  '.V    piolcc!    Il'.c    iniC!  I".!;. 

of  thr  Tlt'tiNUlv  wiihou!  iii'ci'^^-.Put  .lu! 
mifh  u  ulfuV  tulmiiilHl ;  ai  iM'  ixpcr,.!  a. 
Uir  '.villiholdliiK  iUopo«tU  Til l,^  bill  pro- 
VUlrn.  m  liou  of  withholdiu!?  foi'  Iho 
it'poriinu  of  mo.-'t  micirv!   divulcoii   und 

pnlionaur  tUvUlciuld  o!  $in  m  u\n\r  pn 
r'rui  ThfNf*  rt'iHirt.<»  nuiit  he  miwir  I.) 
thi-  (hut'i  ninrii!  und  !.i  Uw-  i  icipiinl.H  of 
llin  pavint>nt,<(  on  i\\\  unnutU  IxvaU,  and 
additlontU  ciul  and  nlnunal  piovUion* 
ttio  uddi^tl  to  ihoho  in  vx\^\r\\rv  for  fall- 

Ul'-  lo  itM'iMt  unlivti  Iht'ir  !■'  a  nu-.onrtbl* 
rtvii.'.('  for  I  hut  fiUhic' 
A  Hvstrin  of  trtXiUion  ^h.ouid  be  ohar- 

iti'rii/cd    l)V    r<ioi!al)li<    APpUoaUOh   thd 


simplicity  of  administration.  The  provi- 
sion which  was  passed  by  the  House  and 
stricken  by  the  Finance  Committee 
would  have  been  inequitable  in  ita  ap- 
plication. In  order  to  achieve  equity 
the  administration  of  necessity  would 
have  been  overly  complicated.  Many 
individuiils  would  have  been  deprived  of 
a  portion  of  either  dividends  or  interest 
in  the  iieriods  of  time  in  which  they 
were  sorely  needed.  To  overcome  this 
problem  many  solutions  were  advanced. 
such  as  quarterly  refunds,  exemption 
certiflca-^s.  credits,  and  offsets.  How- 
ever, these  solutions  merely  complicated 
the  administration  of  the  provision  and 
would  have  resulted  in  increased  ex- 
penses for  the  Government. 

There  has  been  much  controversy  over 
this  withholding  provision  and  the  vol- 
ume of  mail  which  I  have  received  has 
been  sUiggering.  The  charge  has  been 
made  that  there  was  a  deliberate  plan 
to  brand  this  as  a  new  tax  so  that  op- 
position to  it  would  be  much  greater 
than  normal.  The  mail  which  I  have 
leceived  reveals  that  the  people  under- 
stand that  they  are  liable  to  the  Gov- 
ernmeni  for  taxes  on  dividends  and  in- 
terest, but  do  not  wish  to  be  deprived  of 
the  benefit  of  these  funds  when  they 
will  incur  no  tax  liability  for  the  year. 

In  view  of  the  numeroua  difflculties 
and  hardships  which  would  have  been 
created  by  the  withholding  provision,  I 
gladly  support  the  Finance  Committee's 
position  In  deleting  thia  section  of  the 
bill  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
strengthened  reporting  system. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  Pretident.  I  shall 
support  the  dividend  and  interest  report- 
In  k  piw  proi)o.sed  by  the  Senate  Finance 

Conuii;'  '  re 


>:<  ;u<.pie  have  talked  about  the 
;idii.;!,  [i'.on's  Withholding  proposal. 
tile  !a.^;  t  lias  its  support  dwindled.  It 
In  w  ii<i(«  orphan  In  the  world  of  high 
fiivAv.rv  Even  lit  parenta.  the  Treaa- 
ury  Ui  partment,  have  apparently  turned 
away  from  It.  Nothing  remains  for  ui 
to  do  but  carry  thU  motion, 

This  bill  and  all  of  the  debaU  on  with- 
holding have  shown  that  the  obJeoUvt 
uf  greater  oompUanoe  In  paying  taxea 
owed  on  dividend  and  Interest  income 
can  Ur  .tciUi'M'd  by  far  easier  and  more 
rmcirnt  ntcitn'.  than  by  a  giant,  burden- 

Nonu-  w  tthhoahng  system. 

Autoi  lalrd  tt»\  prrr--.- in.^  ■,!  ■'  'htntW 
rfToit.-*  I  I'conuncivUtd  Ui  Ihi  ^-vuuieOOm" 

tupirr  iidortn  taxpayers  as  to  their 
lav  iiabiUty  make  a  withholding  system 
uunooeesary  under  present  elrcum- 
itanota.  The  Trtasury  Department  has 
already  ordtrtd  new  automated  equlp- 
iu<  nt  to  keep  rtoordi  on  Income  received 
an  I  on  rtvtnuN  owed  to  the  Oovcrn- 
in  I  •  noon  this  machinery  will  enable 
i\\<  [h  MU'tmcnt  to  Isolate  Intertit  and 
di  dn,  I  :  ivments.  X  favor  using  thoue 
in  I  :  I  M  eonnectlon  with  the  cum- 
in tr.  p  iiinii  plan,  rather  than  load- 
inu  ot.  :  <s;  vers  with  an  Impractical 
wiihhu.UiUt  :,Nstem  tliai  may  fall  any- 
way, 

In  the  ease  of  fairly  well-to-do  indi- 
viduals, the  withholding  of  ao  percent  of 
all  Income  from  (ttvldendi  and  Interest 
would  make  little  dlfferenct.  They 
would  undoubtedly  owe  more  Uian  ao 
percent  In  taxee  on  their  dividend  and 


interest  income.  But,  I  am  worried 
about  people  of  modest  circumstances 
who  would  not  understand  how  to  file 
for  refunds,  people  who  do  not  owe  any 
taxes  at  all.  pension  funds,  trust  funds, 
and  tax-exempt  charitable  foundations. 
No  matter  how  many  exceptions  you 
make,  there  will  always  be  problems  with 
a  bookkeeping  system  as  massive  and 
Inexact  as  that  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

An  elderly  couple  with  a  limited  in- 
terest and  dividend  income  and  a  double 
deduction  would  be  completely  befud- 
dled by  a  giant  witliholding  system.  If 
they  delayed  in  doing  the  necessary  pa- 
perwork to  apply  for  a  refund,  there  is 
always  the  chance  that  they  would  die 
and  never  be  able  to  enjoy  income  right- 
fully due  to  them. 

We  must  take  every  practical  step  to 
catch  tax  chiselers,  but  this  "shotgun" 
approach  is  unfortunate  and  may  not 
even  work.  Furthermore,  it  would  hurt 
many  people,  especially  retired  persons 
and  those  of  modest  means  who  need 
their  income  promptly.  The  adminis- 
tration and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  in 
this  instance  are  using  a  Polaris  missile 
to  hunt  for  rabbits.  Their  plan  would 
mvolve  moimtains  of  paperwork  and  In 
all  likelihood  would  fall. 

There  are  better  ways  to  accomplish 
the  objective  here  envisioned.  The  Sen- 
ate bin  is  a  feasible  and  logical  alterna- 
tive. With  the  new  devices  and  equip- 
ment available  to  the  Treasury.  I  am 
strongly  in  favor  of  using  these  more 
practical  and  less  burdensome  methods 
to  see  to  it  that  taxea  are  paid— to  the 
full  extent  which  they  are  owed—on  all 
dividend  and  Interest  Income. 

Mr.  MILLER  subaequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  Intend  to  vote  for  the  com- 
mittee's amendment,  which  would  strike 
from  the  bill  the  Kennedy  proposal  to 
withhold  Ux  from  Interest  and  divi- 
dends. My  reasons  for  opposing  the 
Kennedy  proposal  and  supporting  the 
comtnlttee  amendment  were  well  out- 
lined m  the  course  of  a  radio  Interview 
carried  on  various  Midwest  itaUoni  last 
May,  and  X  aak  unanimous  oonaent  that 
the  transcript  of  this  tntrrvirw  be 
printed  at  this  imlnt  in  tiio  Hictuiu) 

There  being  no  objMtlon,  the  trai\s- 
orlpt  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RiCORi),  as  follows: 

Hadio  Xntirviiw  WrrN  ■■natos  Miliik  or 
Iowa 
Ahmoumcss,  From  the  NnUon'i  CapUnl,  we 
brii\g  yo\i  sn  Intervltw  with  UI.  aensior 
Ja(  K  UU4.SN,  of  lows,  aenator  M11.1.M1  !■  a 
tNX  lawyer  by  profHSlon.  At  on*  tim*  he 
Mrv»<t  as  an  attorney  la  the  Ol&oe  of  ths 
Ohttf  CuunMl.  luternal  llfvtnue  tervloe.  h*r« 
In  WAHhlngton,  H»  hM  taught  tax  Inw, 
written  numvroua  RrtlclM  nn  taxatlim,  nnd 
Rtvvn  i*rturM  on  various  tax  lubjeots 
throviRhout  th»  United  ItatM,  Nt  formerly 
Mvrvixl  ns  chHlrntnn  o(  th*  Otimmitive  en  IlkX 
PiHtblnmH  ui  rM-miN's  of  tht  Amtriean  Bar 
AMtoointion. .  The  subject  o(  ihs  interview 
will  b«  ih«  Prealdsnt's  proposal  to  withhold 
lne<»m«  tax  on  Intertat  and  CIvldtndB,  Nnw, 
ivi'i  join  the  dUeusslon, 

Bns  ooAS,  Well,  ■eaalor  Miuaa,  this  Is  a 
rnthdr  dry  subjeet  to  some,  but  I  think  It 
would  be  D\ost  Interestlni  to  most  of  our 
taxpayere,  partleularly  thoM  who  depend 
nn  smaU  Ineomes  from  atficks  and  bonds 
fthd  ihinitt  of  thnt  aoii,  yot  don't  make  a 
v»ry  large  proAt,    I'd  like  you  to  tell  us,  It 
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you  would,  just  what  the  President's  pro- 
poMl  to  withhold  Income  tax  on  Interest  and 
dividends  amounts  to. 

Senator  Miixxa.  First,  Bob,  let  me  point 
out  that  this  Is  just  one  of  many  proposals 
In  this  224-page  monstroelty  known  as  the 
omnibus  tax  bill.  The  President's  proposal 
on  this  withholding  on  interest  and  divi- 
dends Is  that  the  payor — whether  It's  a  bank 
or  a  corporation  which  pays  Interest  cmt  divi- 
dends to  a  customer  during  the  year — will 
withhold  20  ;3ercent  of  that  as  Income  tax. 
BO  that  the  recipient  will  receive  only  80 
percent  of  th«  Interest  and  dividends.  This 
Is  something  like  the  withholding  on  wages, 
except  that  on  withholding  on  wages  there 
Is  no  flat  20  («rcent  of  Income  tax  withheld. 
There  may  be  a  very  small  amount,  there 
may  be  a  much  larger  amount,  depending 
entirely  upon  the  dependents  and  the  ex- 
emption status  of  the  taxpayer.  But  here 
It's  a  flat  20  percent  of  Income  tax  that  is 
withheld.  I  might  point  out  that  although 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has  said 
that  there  have  been  letters  coming  Into  the 
White  House  complaining  that  this  is  a  pro- 
poeed  new  tax.  I  haven't  received  a  single 
letter  like  that  from  the  thousands  of  lowans 
who  have  written  to  me.  This  Is  merely  a 
withholding  of  the  present  tax  In  anticipa- 
tion of  what  would  be  due  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

li^.  CoAS.  Isn't  the  Inference  there,  Sena- 
tor Un.i.n.  tiat  some  of  our  people  arent 
quite  hooMt.  and  that  Includes  a  great  many 
of  themf 

Senator  ICiixn.  Well,  the  President  hM 
estimated  that  there's  some  S3  billion  of  In- 
terest and  dividends  that  Isn't  getting  on  the 
tax  returns  and  having  tax  paid  on  it,  and 
that  as  a  result  from  SCOO  to  S800  mUUon  a 
year  of  Income  tax  Is  being  lost  to  the  Ped- 
eral  Tteasury.  I  think,  however,  that  It 
Isn't  quite  this  simple.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
the  statements  by  the  President  of  the 
United  8ut«i  and  by  the  teoretary  of  the 
Treasury  eonstltute  an  unwarranted  indlot- 
ment  against  the  integrity  of  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  and  mtUloaa  of  people  wIm  re- 
eelve  income  from  Interest  and  dlvMeade. 
Tou  see,  the«e  people— meet  of  thees  are 
ready.  wUUn«  and  able  to  pay  Uteir  Income 
tax  that  u  dvie,  although  I'll  say  there  has 
been  Increasing  reaentmsnt  lately  of  the  bur- 
den of  taxes,  partlnularly  the  burden  that 
has  been  ineieasing  due  to  some  of  theee 
domeatio  noni|»(»nse  apeodlng  programa  of 
this  sdmlnutration  But  the  troubia  u  that 
maaf  people  who  receive  intereet  and  divi* 
deods  resiUy  doat  uaderauad  the  Inoome 
tax  oonsequeiiees,  Ut  me  live  you  a  few 
examplee.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  who  have  aavinga  aocounts  at 
banks  ajitd  ajtvlnga  and  loan  aseoelatloas, 
During  the  year  there  la  a  oredltlnf  of 
Interest  to  th^we  acoounu.  althoU|k  llM  la- 
tereat  la  not  drawn  out  A  lot  of  thCM  peo- 
ple think  tha'  until  they  draw  out  that  in* 
terest.  they  dm't  have  to  report  u  on  their 
taeome  tax  returns;  whereas  the  tax  law 
sayi  that  If  you  ean  pull  that  Intereet  out 
of  the  aoeount.  that  oaee  U  Is  credited.  It's 
taxable  laeonie.  Then  eome  eorporattOM 
pay  out  dlvidands,  aot  out  of  aeevuaulated 
proAte  cr  eurreat  earalBfe  but  out  of  capital 
or  out  of  depreetattoa  reeerve,  and  there  Is 
no  laeeme  u.x  owing  on  thoee  divideais. 
Aad  BOMe  divldeads  laclude  some  eapllal 
gala  iMcaie  c«  wlUelt  only  a  perttoa  of  the 
UMMM  «Uil  kave  tax  paid,  and  there  Is 
eoafuitaa  ea  tital.  Aad  then  there  u  much 
dividend  aad  latereet  Income  wblek  is  very 
small,  maybe  N  cv  la  or  M  or  lie.  Im- 
proper reeordi  are  kept  ThU  is  not  reported. 
aot  dtie  la  fraud  but  due  to  laadvert- 
eaee.  Umb  we  have  a  MO  divMead  ea« 
eluetoa.  It  y<ni  as  an  individual  reeelve  Ml. 
you  doat  evea  have  to  pay  any  tax  oa  tbali 
you  list  It  Oh  your  laeeme  tu  retura  btil 
then  you  suDtraei  MO  away  from  It  aad 
you  doa't  ha'^e  any  tax  le  pay,    If  you  aN 


a  married  couple  and  the  stock  is  held  In  the 
joint  names  of  the  husbguid  and  wife,  you 
have  a  SlOO  dividend  exclusion.  There  are 
millions  of  people  who  receive  only  a  few 
dollars  In  dividend  Income  so  there  Is  no 
tax  owing  on  that.  And  then,  of  course,  you 
have  millions  of  small  savings  accounts  in 
the  names  of  children  and  older  and  retired 
people,  and  while  It's  dividend  Income,  many 
of  these  people  don't  even  have  to  file  an 
Income  tax  return.  80  I  don't  think  It  Is 
quite  as  simple  as  Inferring — as  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  have 
done — that  we  have  millions  of  tax  evaders 
running  around  here  In  the  United  States. 
That  Isn't  true  at  all. 

Mr.  Coax.  A  certain  amount  of  money  Is 
being  missed,  but  It  is  most  difficult  to  deter- 
mine accurately  what  that  amount  Is,  isn't 
It? 

Senator  Muxes.  There  Is  no  question  but 
what  there  is  some  tax  revenue  being  missed. 
The  point  U,  I  think  that  thU  S800  to  S800 
million  of  missed  revenue  is  a  gross  overesti- 
mate, and  I  think  that  it  has  been  overesti- 
mated in  an  effort  to  try  to  force  this  pro- 
posal through  the  Congress. 

Mr.  CoAB.  Well,  now  couldn't  we  correct 
that,  Senator  Mnxzx,  by  some  change  in  the 
method  of  reporting  theee  payments,  or  a 
reduction  of  our  SBOO  allowance  or  exemption 
we  get,  the  things  we  file  normally  with 
Internal  Revenue? 

Senator  Mnxm.  The  mere  fact  that  there 
Is  missed  revenue  doesn't  automatically  lead 
you  to  this  withholding  scheme.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  under  the  present  tax  law,  in- 
formation returns  have  to  be  filed  by  people 
who  pay  Interest  or  dividends  of  gCOO  or  more. 
They  have  to  make  out  a  little  information 
return  slip  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  send 
In  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Ordi- 
narily they  aend  a  copy  to  the  taxpayer  or  to 
the  recipient.  Now  It  seease  to  me  that  we 
could  expand  this  infonaatlon  return  sys- 
tem and  require  that  the  payor  of  Interest  or 
dividends  of  say  110  or  OMre  during  the 
year>-cr  perhaps  of  any  aaAount>-wiii  at  the 
end  of  the  year  file  an  information  return 
with  the  Internal  Retenue  Bervloe  llstlni  the 
taxpayer's  aoeount  number— you  know,  last 
year  we  autbortaed  the  use  of  these  aeeouai 
numbere  and  eead  an  information  copy  of 
that  return  10  the  taxpayer.  Now  I  am  quite 
well  satlafled  that  If  people  reeelve  at  the  end 
o(  the  year  a  statement  from  the  bank  or 
from  the  corporation  saying  "Dear  Mr,  lo 
and  to,  you  reeelve  so  much  latereet  or  eo 
much  interest  was  eredlted  to  your  aeeeuat 
durtni  the  year,  or  you  reeelve  eo  mueh  la 
dividends  aad  this  aasouat  of  the  dividends 
is  usable  Inoome"— with  a  copy  or  that  go- 
ing to  the  Internal  Meveaus  tervloe.  we  are 
not  going  to  have  very  mueh  missed  rev- 
enue. 

Mr,  Coas.  Kow  thst  system  that  yov  rec- 
ommend la  a  very  simple  eae.  eoaslderlni 
that  they  on  eoavertlaf  Internal  Revenue 
almost  to  autesaattoa  entirely,  uains  eom- 
puure  aad  so  forth,  thtafi  that  will  auto- 
asatleally  pull  out  the  aeeouat  aumber,  and 
they  eaa  attaeh  all  of  thU  lafenaaitaa  that 
you  mention  to  It. 

Beustor  Miuaa.  That's  right,  However.  I 
want  to  make  it  elear  that  this  is  not  folng 
to  happca  overaliht.  Last  vear  we  author- 
laed  the  interaal  leveaue  iervtee  to  equip 
iteelf  with  several  of  theee  eery  eapeasive 
aad  very  coespleB  ecasputers  which  record 
this  lafcnaatloB  oa  gsaiaetle  tapes  and  can 
store  ea  eae  roll  millloas  of  Items  of  in- 
formation. It  Is  |ola|  to  take  I  cr  I  years 
for  all  of  these  ecasputere  to  become  la- 
etalled  aad  ready  to  |o.  tut  wtten  llMy  are, 
the  payor  cf  latereet  or  dividends  by  eeattai 
la  the  aeecfuat  aumber  to  the  Internal  Rev- 
eaue  •ervlee  will  eaable  the  internal  Rev- 
enue tervlee  through  theee  ecasputers  to 
mateh  up  all  interest  or  dividends  thst  are 
attributatiia  to  that  aeeouni  number  ao  thst 
they  will  knew  eaaetly  how  much  latereet 


and  dividend  income  a  particular  taxpayer 
recelve-l. 

Mr.  <3oAa.  Senator,  Is  there  a  possibility, 
for  exajsple,  of  an  elderly  couple  who  Jointly 
receive  S90  as  a  small  dividend  from  a  piece 
of  stock  that  they  have  held  for  years,  hav- 
ing this  20  percent  automatically  taken  out? 
How  az«  they  going  to  get  that  back?  Will 
they  hiive  to  write  a  letter  to  Internal  Rev- 
enue or  do  they  get  it  back? 

Senator  Mnxzx.  Well,  I  want  to  be  fair 
about  this.  The  proposed  law  provldee  that 
people  who  do  not  expect  to  owe  any  tax 
can  fill}  an  exemption  certificate  with  the 
payor  lajrlng  that  they  dont  expect  to  owe 
any  ta:t  and,  therefore,  the  payor  does  not 
withhold  any  tax  on  them.  Also,  in  the 
case  of  individuals  under  18  years  of  age, 
they  cfin  file  an  exemption  certificate.  But 
you  can  understand  how  you  might  estimate 
that  yc>u  wouldn't  owe  any  tax  and  I  might 
estimate  that  I  wouldn't  owe  any  tax  but 
you  might  be  right  and  I  might  be  wrong.  I 
might  owe  some  tax.  And  so  it's  going  to  be 
discriminatory  between  you  and  me.  And 
then  aleo.  Just  visualize  the  millions  of  ex- 
emptioa  certificates  that  are  going  to  have 
to  be  nied.  And  they  will  have  to  be  up- 
dated, and  this  win  mean  filing  theee  mil- 
lions cf  exemption  certificates  every  year 
with  tlie  banks  and  the  corporations,  and 
having  them  processed.  And  when  young 
people  become  over  18  then  they  have  to  file 
an  exemption  certificate  or  have  to  file  a 
wlthdriiwal  of  an  exemption  certificate.  This 
Is  a  horribly  complex  mechanism  for  giving 
people  the  benefit  of  not  having  to  have  this 
tax  withheld.  But  I  want  to  be  fair  about 
it  and  :polnt  out  that  there  is  a  provision  In 
here  to  cover  that  situation.  But  In  my 
judgmtnt  la  Is  a  highly  unworkable,  complex 
burden  upon  the  businesses  and  also  upon 
those  people  on  whom  (his  tax  burden  would 
otherwise  fall.  Now  there  la  another  thing 
that  ought  to  be  brought  out.  If  you  ex- 
pect to  owe  even  II  of  laeome  tax.  then  you 
cant  file  an  exeospttoa  eerHAcate  aad  they 
are  going  to  withhold  M  pereeat  oa  yotir  in- 
terest or  dividend  inoome.  They  say  you  ean 
then  Ale  a  claim  for  refund  and  you  ean  do 
ao  ever?  quarter  during  the  year  And  they 
say  also  that  you  will  get  your  refund  quite 
promptly.  But  I  ean  also  vtsuallas  a  horrible 
adminiiitratlve  ecmplsxity  here  because  there 
will  be  UtsraUy  aalUions  of  theee  inoome  ux 
refund  elauas  being  Bled,  It's  folng  to 
oatise  s  lot  of  theee  people  who  eaat  really 
understand  hew  to  make  out  these  eompll- 
oaied  claims  for  refund— it  u  going  to  cause 
them  %i)  go  to  the  trouble  of  makiits  them 
out;  It  Is  going  to  require  a  lot  mere  rsderal 
easployiMs  10  proeees  thsse,  lo  while  they 
do  cover  it.  I  think  they  cover  It  la  a  most 
unsatlafaotory,  eocsplex  way. 

Mr  (30Aa.  la  there  a  poeslbUlty.  benaior 
Muxm.  that  the  aoMuat  of  money  that  is  re- 
turned might  all  be  ealea  tip  if  the  admln- 
UUatlon  of  thla  plan,  because,  as  you  say. 
they  will  have  to  add  arobably  thousands  of 
easploy<»ee  to  haatie  this  trsmendetts 
amount  of  paperwrtrtt  that  !■  being  addedt 


k  you  oaa  eay 

(ime  taa  thM 
venut  Harvtee 
t  buniiieaemen 
;y  be  autasUn* 


aenator  Mtuja.  ^^  h 
this— «hat  the  aseouat 
wui  be  leet  10  the  laee> 
becauM  of  the  eaua  est 
to  Uapleoisbt  this  wtll  lu 
tlali  bvt  oa  ths  other  hand,  if  there  la  a  lot 
of  revenue  that  Is  belag  missed,  the  Federal 
O  ivernmant  axpccle  M  hsve  a  net  Ukt  from 
this  lltey  wui  leee  eeme  tu  from  the  eetra 
expensio  thst  ths  buslneesoaea  will  bs  al- 
lowed lo  deduct.  But  they  expect  lo  eateh 
more  reveaue  by  havlag  thie  wlthhcldiaf. 
But  mv  polat  le  HMkl  I  thiah  It  is  tecraH- 
mated  thie  aimuat  of  leaklaa  lascmi  -snd 
farlheiiaere,  thcf  can  let  It  It  they  win  put 
la  a  eeiaalble  lalaimiMca  retura  system. 


Mr,  MANfiPIILD,    Mr.  Prtaldenl. 
( the  abMBOO  of  a  quorum. 
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The     PRESIDINa     OTFICKR      (Mr. 

Smith  of  Massachusetts  In  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  wish  to  take  the  time 
for  the  quorum  call  out  of  the  time  re- 
maining on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSTIELD.    Yes. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  xinanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  all  the  time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  back  all  the 
time  on  our  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  Is 
on  the  amendment  to  strike  out  section 
19  and  insert  new  language.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  It. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  this  a  quorum  call 
or  a  rollcall  on  a  yea-and-nay  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  This  Is  a 
yea-and-nay  vote. 

The  Chief  Clerk  resumed  the  call  of 
the  roll. 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Will  the  Chair  state 
the  question  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  conamittee  amendment 
beginning  on  page  307,  after  line  8,  ex- 
tending through  page  369. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  A  further  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  the  committee 
amendment  would  eliminate  the  with- 
holding feature  on  dividends  and  in- 
terest embodied  in  the  House  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr,  DOUGLAS,  I  thank  the  Presid- 
ing Officer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  And 
insert  new  language. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
this  amendment  carried  on  page  17836 
of  the  Congressional  Record  for  yester- 
day, in  the  first  column,  as  follows: 
"Fourth.  The  withholding  committee 
amendment,  on  page  307.  line  9,  through 
page  369,  Une  19"? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  other  words, 
this  Is  the  withholding  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Yes. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  It. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  As  I  understand  the 
situation,  the  amendment  that  is  pend- 
ing is  a  committee  amendment  to  strike 
the  withholding  provision  and  to  insert 
Instead  the  so-called  rcportin':  previ- 
sion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  Senators  who 
arc  for  "he  amendment  to  eliminate  the 
withholding  provision  should  vote  "yea"? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Mr   President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinoi.s. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Tills  sltunllon  Is  be- 
coming more  complicated  by  the  minute 
I  had  understood  that  the  iiKUion  was 
to  strike  the  wlthholdmg  provision  on 
dividends  and  Intore.it  included  m  the 
House  bill,  and  nothing  more 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  No;  and 
to  insert  new  lanjiuaRc  to  take  its  place, 
relating  to  reporting. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  To  ln?cj-t  new  lan- 
guage on  reporting? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Yes. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD  'after  having  voted 
in  the  negative  .  Mr  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Washington  iMr.  M.^gnusonI.  If  he 
were  present  and  voting  he  would  vote 
"yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote  I 
would  vote  "nay."  Therefore.  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  'after  having  voted 
in  the  negative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr,  Symington  1.  If  he  were 
present  and  voting  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote  I  would  vote 
"nay."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Chavez!,  the  Stniator  from 
Arizona  IMr.  Hayden  .  t!ie  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnu.sonI  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  '  Mrs.  Neuberger  ! 
are  absent  on  ofRcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse], 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington)  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr,  Morse;  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  IMr.  GrueningI.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  v.ould  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  MAGNrsoNl  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
field], If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  would 
vote  "nay," 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr,  Humphrey]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]. 
If  present  and  votmg,  the  Senator  from 


Minnesota  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Ml.ssourl  would  vote  "yea," 

Mr  Kl'CHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  JavitsI. 
the  Senator  fi-om  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
MiKruvl,  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Wiley]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  IMr,  JavitsI.  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  IMr,  Murphy] 
would  each  vote  "yea," 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  66, 
nays  20.  as  follows: 

(No.  224  Leg  1 
YE.\S-6G 


Alkrn 

Allott 

BeaU 

B«naett 

Bogg* 

Doltum 

Buih 

Buller 

Byrtl.  V» 

UyiU,  W  Viv 

Civunnt) 

Church 
Cottoa 
OurUa 

Dlrkspn 

KUrndpr 

EnKle 

Srvm 


Bartlctt 

Biirdlck 

Carroll 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Douglaa 


Anderson 

Btble 

Chavez 

Oruening 

Hayden 


FoDK 
FulbriRht 
Ooldwaier 
Hukeiiloop«r 

HU'Ko 

Hill 

Hollrxnd 

}{ruKka 

Jiirk.MJii 

JuhiiNion 

Jul  il.di.  N  C" 


Muiidt 
Muskle 
Piuiore 

I  c.»r»<.)n 
Provily 

R.Mululph 
Rohrrt'-on 

bivUoiuitivU 
bi-otl 
Biiittt  hrrn 


J. ml, (11    la.ilio      8.i.ltl..  M.illit 

KiMtlng  8pi\!lC!iiau 

Kurhrl  StPiiiiH 

LaiiM^he  TrIiumIk* 

L<->nK    Ml)  n. urinond 

Loi;K,  La  lowt'i 

M  Oiitihy  WiKiuui",  N  .J 

MC'lrllan  W.ii;»i:n»  n<  I 

MlUor  YftrN-iroMRh 

M>  irnney  Ymi.:,«.  N    Dnk. 

Morton  Young.  t>liio 


NAYS-    20 

Oore 

Hart 

H;\rtk«> 

Kefauvcr 

Kerr 

Long.  Hawaii 

McGee 


McNanmra 

Metcalf 

Moss 

Pell 

P.oxinire 

Smuh.  Mase. 


NOT  VOTLNG  -  !  4 


Hiiniphrey 
Javtu 
Magnuson 
Mitniifleld 

Moise 


Miirpliv 
Neuber^pr 
6ymingion 
Wiley 


So  the  committee  amendment  on  page 
307,  after  line  8,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  recon.sider  the  vole  by  which 
the  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
move  tc  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr,  KERR.  Mr,  Prc'^ident,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  I  may  have  a 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Douglas]  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  to  obtain  .some 
Information  in  which  both  I  and  other 
Senators  will  be  Intere.sted  in  determin- 
ing the  course  for  the  evening,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  llie  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  IMr.  Williams  1  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  ByrdI. 

Under  our  unanimcus-consent  agree- 
ment, the  next  amendment  to  be  con- 
sidered would  be  the  second  committee 
amendment,  which  would  eliminate  sec- 
tion 482  entirely  from  the  bill.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas!  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  If  they  would  be 
agreeable  to  skipping  that  amendment 
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nnd  the  thl;-d  amendment  and  going  to 
the  fifth  amendment,  discussing  those 
m  order  to  sec  whether  or  not  yea  and 
nay  votes  would  be  requested  on  those 
amendment'!. 

Mr.  E>OlGLAS.  Mr  President.  I 
sliould  like  o  oblige  my  good  friend  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  but  I  hope  he 
will  adhere  to  the  sequence  laid  out. 
When  he  does  so,  I  wish  to  proixjse  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  KERPL.  We  have  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proc?ed  with  the  sequence  as  set 
out  In  the  Record,  Unless  changed  by 
unanimous  ( onsent,  that  will  be  the  pro- 
cedure. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  I  mu.st  reluctantly 
object, 

Mr.  KERI^  Then  Mr  President,  I 
ask  that  the  second  committee  amend- 
ment be  staled 

The  PRFISIDINC}  OFFK  KH  The 
amendment  will  be  state<1 

The  Leuis  ativk  Clerk  At  the  lop  of 
puKr  52  It  is  proposed  to  strike  out  all 
down  to  and  Including  line  22  on  pa^e 
57  the  same  beitiK  an  amendment  to 
section  482 

The  committee  amendment  is,  as 
follows. 

At  the  lop  <  f  piifte  '-''i    t.i  .stnkf  oui 
"3«C    6.   AMrNtiMKNT   ^•r   SecriiiN    4HL' 

"(»)  In  GrNF.RAi.  Section  4K2  (relaling 
to  allocation  of  income  luul  dcdvi'.lion.s 
among  taxpayers)  Is  amended  by  addiiiR  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowine  new  subsec- 
tion 

"'(b)  Balks  and  PuacHA.sfs  Witmi.n  a  Rf- 
LATED  Group  Which  Includss  a  FVireign  Or- 

CA.NIZATION  — 

"  '(1)  In  general  In  applying  subsection 
(a)  to  sales  of  tangible  property  within  a 
group    of  organizations — 

"■(A)  owned  or  controlled  directly  or 
Indirectly  by  the  same  Interests    and 

"  '(B)  at  least  one  of  which  is  a  domestic 
organization  and  at  lea.'^t  on*-  nf  which  Is 
a    foreign    organization 

the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  n^ay  .Ulocate 
the  taxable  income  of  the  group  arising  irom 
such  sales  In  the  manner  set  forth  in  para- 
graph (2).  This  subsection  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  sale  of  tangible  property 
for  which  the  taxpayer  can  establish  an 
arm's  length  price  i  within  the  meaning  of 
paragraph  (4  )  ) . 

"■(2)    Methods  or  allocation. — 

"■(At  Consideration  of  certain  fac- 
tors.— Except  fts  provided  m  subparagraph 
(B).  the  allocation  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  made  by  the  .Secretary  or  his 
delegate  by  taking  Into  consideration  that 
portion  of  the  following  factors  which  is  at- 
tributable to  the  United  States  and  that  por- 
tion thereof  which  Is  not  attributable  to  the 
United  States^— 

"'(1)  a,ssets  of  the  group,  to  the  extent 
used  in  the  production,  distribution,  and  sale 
Of  the  property, 

"ill)  compensation  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees, to  the  extent  attributable  to  the 
production,  distribution,  and  sale  of  the 
projjerty.  and 

"'(ill  I  advertising,  selling,  and  sales  pro- 
motion expenses  (including  technical  and 
servicing  expenses),  to  the  extent  attributa- 
ble to  the  property 

Such  method  of  allocation  may  also  give 
consideration  to  other  factors,  including  the 
special  risks  (If  any)  of  the  market  In  which 
the  property  Is  sold. 

"(B)  Alternative  methods. — If  the  tax- 
payer establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 


.Hecretary  or  hli  delegate  U\At  an  allernutive 
methtxl  of  ftUocBllon  clearly  reflecu  the  In- 
come of  eacli  member  of  tlie  group  with 
respect  u^  the  property  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1),  such  alternative  methtxl  shall  be 
uned  (In  lieu  of  the  method  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph ( A)  ) . 

"'(3i  Special  rvles — In  applying  the 
method  of  allocation  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (2)  (A),  the  following  rules  shall  be 
applied 

■■'(Ai  Adjusted  basis  of  assets — The 
values  to  be  assigned  to  the  assets  referred 
to  In  paragraph  (2i(A)(i)  Is  their  adjusted 
basis  In  the  hands  of  the  taxpayer  or.  If  such 
basis  Is  not  available  In  the  case  of  a  foreign 
organization,  then  their  book  values,  ad- 
justed to  appr(jxlmate   their  adjusted   basis 

"(B)  Includible  assets —The  asset*  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  i2i(Am1i  iiiclude 
real  prdperty  utid  tangible  personal  prjp- 
erty  'whether  owned  or  leased  by  a  m.ember 
I?  ilif-  group  I  but  do  not  include  linentory 
and  stock  in  trade 

(4l     ARMS      IKNOTM      PRICT      DEriNKD  —  Fof 

|uirpo;.ei»  of  tills  RubHeciion,  Uie  term  "arm'i 
length  price    mean* 

1  A'  the  ptlcp  at  whUh  tuuglblc  property 
siiuiliir  or  comparnble  to  the  property  re- 
ti-rrrd  !,i  In  purngruph  ili  generully  in  or 
(Mil  t>f  s  il<1  Hi  triin.niictionii  m  the  name  arr.*,", 
iv.\ohjng  unrelated  pernonii  and  tnadc  vindt-r 
t'milar  condition     of  nale.  and 

(Bi  If  subparngrnpli  (Ai  due*  not  apply 
the  price  at  which  lrtngil)lr  properly  Miniiat 
or  comparable  to  the  property  referred  to  m 
piiragr.i|)h  i  1  i  Is  rold  in  tlie  same  or  other 
;  lea.s  utuler  similar  circumstances  and  in 
iraiisartlons  involving  unrelate'l  prrson,s 
with  adjustment  for  material  dlfTerences  in 
fiuantny  maiketlng  conditions  (including 
riisloms  duties  and  transportation  co«t«). 
..nd  other  relevant  factors 

Subparagraph  (  B)  shall  apply  only  If  the  ad- 
justment referred  to  therein  Is  properly  de- 
terminable 

■■■(5i  .Salf.s  roMMi.ssioNs  -The  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  shall  by  regulation  prescribe 
rules  for  the  allocation  of  commissions  aris- 
ing from  sales  of  tangible  property  within  a 
group  of  organizations  described  in  para- 
grapii  ( 1 1  Such  rules  sliall  be  consistent 
with  the  principles  specified  In  the  other 
paragraphs  of  this  pubsectlcn 

"'(6)  Grossly  inadequate  assfts  ftc 
OUTSIDE  united  statfs — In  allocating  taxable 
income  under  thi.';  subsection,  no  amount 
thall  be  allocated  to  a  foreign  organization 
whose  assets,  personnel,  and  office  and  other 
lacilitles  which  are  not  attributable  to  the 
United  States  are  grossly  inadequate  for  Its 
activities   outside   the  United   States 

"  (7)  Information  necessary  for  con- 
sideration OF  factors  — In  the  ca.se  of  any 
transaction  to  which  paragraph  i2i(A)  ap- 
plies.  If— 

■  (A)  the  Information  submitted  with 
respect  to  the  group  of  organizations  is  in- 
sufficient for  the  proper  application  of  the 
method  of  allocation  set  forth  in  the  first 
sentence  of  such  paragraph,  and 

"(B)  upon  request  of  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  such  group  fails  to  furni.sh  such 
additional  information  with  respect  to  such 
trraisactlon  as  may  be  reasonably  supplied, 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  estimate 
the  taxable  income  arising  from  such  trans- 
rctlon  and  may  allocate  such  taxable  In- 
come among  the  members  of  the  group  or  to 
any  single  member  thereof 

"  '(8)  Treatment  of  foreign  taxes  — 

'■  ■  I  A  )  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  tax- 
able Income  shall  be  determined  without  re- 
gard to  any  income,  war  profits,  or  excess 
profits  taxes  paid  to  any  foreign  country  or 
to  any  possession  of  the  United  States. 

"(B)  Where  the  application  of  this  sub- 
section results  m  a  decrease  in  the  taxable 
Income  of  any  foreign  organization  and  an 
increase   in   the   taxable   income   of   anv   do- 
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organ lr.nt Ion,  then  any  of  th»  t«XM 
I  to  m  Eubparngraph  (Ai  paid  by 
irelgn  orgaiilEatlon  nnd  attributable 
taxable  income  so  transferred  shall  be 
for  purposes  of  thla  cJiapter — 
as  paid  by  Bucii  domestic  organiza- 
id 
'    as  not  paid  by  such  foreign  organl- 

Clerical  Amendment — Section  482 
:ided  by   striking  out   'In   any   case  of 

more  organizations'  and  Inserting  In 
ereof  the  following: 

Ge.neral  Rule — In  the  case  of  two 
■  orgar.lzatlons'. 

Effective  Date  — The  amendments 
oy  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
3  taxable  years  beginning  after  Decem- 

l.»62    ■ 

Mr.  President  a  par- 


OFFICER     The 


Mr   DOUGLAS 
liameiiiary  inquiry. 

The      PRESIDING 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Ml  DOUGLAS  Is  ttiat  the  amend- 
nifiu  now  before  the  Senate'^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tiie 
SetuUoi  i.s  eoriTCt 

Mr  lX)i:OLAS  Mr  President  1  send 
to  the  desk  an  amrndment  to  the  com- 
nuittH'  amendment  aiid  ask  that  it  be 
St  ft  ted  and  that  I  be  privileged  to  cx- 
pliut.  i'.(  umi>ndment, 

Ihi  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
liinendinent  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
will  be  slated 

Tlie  Legislative  Clkrk  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  proposes  on  pa^e  57  after 
line  22  to  insert  the  followmp  new  .sec- 
tion: 

Sec.  20,  Repeal  or  WrrnHOLDiNC  or  Inci  me 
Tax  at  Source  on  Wages 

Effective  with  respect  to  wages  paid  on  or 
after  January  1,  1963  chapter  24  (relating 
to  collection  of  met  me  t,ax  at  source  on 
wages)  Is  hereby  repealed. 

Renumber  .succeeding  sections  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  just  vot^'d  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  not  to  apply  withholding  to 
dividends  and  interest.  That  is  obvious- 
ly the  con.'^idered  judgment  of  the  Sen- 
ate If  we  do  so,  how  can  we  consist€-nl- 
ly  withhold  taxes  on  wages  and  salaries? 
Now  that  we  have  stricken  the  provision 
for  withholding  of  dividends  and  inter- 
est, in  all  logic  we  must  .strike  out  with- 
holding on  wages  and  salaries.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  amendment  on  the  ta- 
ble. 

Tl:e  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana, 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  IX:)UGLAS  What  is  the  motion 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  to  table  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  the 
committee  amendment. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Then  do  I  correctly 
understand  that  Senators,  who  believe 
in  retaining  withholding  on  wages  and 
salaries  even  though  we  do  not  have 
withholding  on  dividends  and  interest 
should  vote  'aye" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  that  his  ques- 
tion is  not  a  proper  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  ordered  on  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table"' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
can  have  absolute  quiet  for  a  moment, 
is  it  a  proper  parliamentary  inquiry  to 
say  that  the  proposal  now  before  the 
Senate,  if  agreed  to.  would  put  an  end 
to  withholding  on  all  wages  in  the  coun- 
try-^ 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
a  proper  parliamentary  inquiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  it  is  not  a  proper  par- 
liamentary inquiry'. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  stated  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  has  been  made. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  know ;  but  Senators 
are  entitled  to  know  what  they  are  asked 
to  lay  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  repeated  to  the  Senate 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  May  the  clerk  read 
slowly  and  distinctly? 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  57, 
after  line  22,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following  new  section : 

Sec.  20.  Repeal  of  Withholding  of  Income 
Tax  at  SornCE  on  Wages. 

Effective  with  respect  to  wages  paid  on  or 
after  January  1,  1963,  chapter  24  (relating 
to    collection    of    Income    tax    at    source    on 

wages)  is  hereby  repealed. 

Renumber  succeeding  sections  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  withhold  his  sug- 
gestion of  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  withhold  my  sug- 
gestion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  will  state  his  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Would  it  be  appro- 
priate to  ask,  by  way  of  a  parliamentary 
Inquiry,  whether  or  not  the  amendment, 
if  adopted,  would  put  an  end  to  with- 
holding of   taxes   from   the  salaries   of 


Members  of  Congress  and  the  withhold- 
ing of  taxes  from  the  wages  of  all  em- 
ployees in  the  Government? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  that  is  not 
a  proper  parliamentary  inquiiT- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  not 
a  parliamentary'  inquiry. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr. 
Chavez!,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senat-or  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  CaU- 
fornia  iMr.  Engle],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbf.ightI,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  HillI,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr  Magnu- 
sonI,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Long  J,  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  iMr.  Morse],  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
ing],  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
LMr.  Symington]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
votina:.  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland],  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Engle  1,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
IMr.  FrLBRiGHT],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill)  would  each  vote 
■yea." 

On  this  voie.  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  MagnusonI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Cl.\rk]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  iMr.  Symington]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  iMr.  Javits],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Murphy],  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin iMr.  Wiley]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall]  is  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness and  if  present  and  voting  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  tiie  Senator  from  New 
York  IMr.  Javits]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Murphy],  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  vote 
"yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  62, 
nays  17.  as  follows: 

[No.   22.5   Leg.) 
YEAS— 02 


Aiken 

Byrd.  Va. 

DtrlLsen 

Allott 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Ellender 

Beall 

Cannon 

Ervln 

Bennett 

Carlson 

Fong 

Bo-'gs 

Case 

Hart 

BotTum 

Church 

Hayden 

Bu.-h 

Cooper 

Hlckenlooper 

Butler 

Curtis 

Hlckey 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Keating 

Kerr 

Kuchel 

Long,  Mo. 

Long.  La. 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 


Au(jnst  29 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 
Randolph 
Robertson 
Sniathers 
Smith,  MiiSS. 
Sparkmaii 
WllUani.s.  N.J. 
Williams,  Del. 
Yar  borough 
Young,  N   Dak. 
Young.  Ohio 


MoClellan 
McGee 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Monroney 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Mu&kle 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

NAYS— 17 
GoldA-ater  Smllii,  Maine 


Hartke  Stennls 

Jordan,  Idaho  Talmadge 

Lausche  Thurmond 

Russell  Tower 
Scott 


Magnuson 

Morse 

Murpliy 

Neuberger 

Saltonsiall 

Symington 


Bartlett 

Bur  dick 

Cap>ehart 

CarroU 

Cotton 

Douglas 

NOT  VOTING— 21 

Anderson  Fulbrlght 

Bible  Gore 

Chavez  Gruening 

Clark  HIU 

Dodd  Javits 

Eastland  Kefauver 

Bngle  Long,  Hawaii      Wiley 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
Douglas'  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  action  whereby  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to  be  re- 
considered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  now  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Gore]  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dougl.asI  if 
they  have  objection  to  the  adoption  of 
the  second  of  the  amendments,  together 
with  the  others,  and  to  their  becoming  a 
part  of  the  t^t,  subject  to  further 
amendment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  not  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  pass  over  the  second  and 
third  amendments,  and  leave  them  as 
they  are? 

Mr.  KERR.  We  will  pass  over  the 
second  and  third  amendments. 

I  now  make  the  same  inquiry  with 
reference  to  the  fifth  amendment.  That 
is  the  clearing  land  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  no  objection  to 
passing  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  remain- 
ing amendments  which  are  riders  to  the 
bill. 

Mr.  KERR.  This  is  one  such  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GORE.    I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  KERR.  To  its  becoming  a  part  of 
thetext  of  thebill? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  no  objection  to  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  KERR.  Does  the  Senator  believe 
there  will  be  a  request  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  that  amendment? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  no  Intention  of 
making  such  a  request.  I  cannot  speak 
for  other  Senators. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  if  it  be  in 
order,  I  should  like  to  ask  if  other  Sena- 
tors expect  to  make  such  a  request. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  the 
same  question  with  reference  to  the 
seventh  amendment,  which  relates  to  the 
determination  of  the  number  of  stock- 
holders in  small  corporations. 

Mr.  GORE.    I  make  the  same  response. 
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Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  if 
other  Senators  expect  to  ask  for  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  that  amendment. 

The  eighth  amendment  is  the  amend- 
ment with  reference  to  the  Twin  Cities 
Railway. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  should  like  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  I  have  no 
intention  of  making  a  fight  on  any  of 
these  amendments.  They  arc  in  the 
nature  of  bills  for  private  relief.  They 
have  no  place  in  this  bill.  One  such  bill 
was  vetoed  by  President  Eisenhower.  As 
amendments,  they  are  now  riders  on  the 
bill.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  the  number 
of  fights  I  feel  I  can  afford  to  make  on 
the  bill,  so  I  simply  call  this  fact  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate^  and  express  no 
further  objection  to  any  of  tliese  amend- 
ments. I  think  there  should  be  an  ex- 
planation to  the  Senate  of  each  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KERR,     Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
believe  there  should  be  a  full  explana- 
tion of  the  Twin  Cities  Railway  amend- 
ment. I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
explained  in  full.  Like  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  I  have  no  present  intention 
of  asking  for  a  yca-and-nay  vote  on  that 
amendment,  but  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  explained  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  whole  should  have  a  chance  to 
pa.ss  upon  it  without  giving  automatic 
approval  to  it  without  discussion, 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
we  may  begin  with  the  7th  amend- 
ment and  proceed  with  an  explanation, 
discussion,  deliberation,  and  action  on 
the  amendment.  In  the  event  it  should 
develop  that  Senators  wLsh  to  ask  for  a 
yca-and-nay  vote  on  any  of  them  I  ask 
that  the  one  with  reference  to  which 
the  vote  is  requested  go  over  until  to- 
morrow and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
con.sider  the  7th,  8th,  9th.  10th.  and 
11th  amendments  listed,  on  the  basis 
that  if  the  Senate  wishes  to  act  on  them 
after  an  explanation,  it  may  be  per- 
mitted to  do  so,  but  that  if  a  con- 
troversy arises  and  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
is  sought,  the  particular  amendment 
with  reference  to  which  the  yea-and-nay 
vote  may  be  sought  go  over  until  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  KERR  I  yield.  I  assume  the 
Senator  reserves  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Yes.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  be  permitted  to 
speak  on  the  Douglas  amendment  which 
related  to  the  repeal  of  the  withholding 
of  tax  on  salaries  and  wages.  It  will  take 
me  only  a  minute  or  two  to  do  so. 

Mr.  KERR.  Could  not  the  Senator  do 
that  after  the  present  discussion  has 
been  completed'!' 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  should  like  to  make 
my  statement  now.  It  will  take  only  a 
minute.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  do  so. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  be  granted  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  reason  why  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  registered  his 
vote  against  the  motion   to  table   was 
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this:  When  the  able  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Douglas]  offered  his  amend- 
ment, he  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
Before  he  had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain his  amendment,  a  motion  to  table 
was  made.  I  object  to  such  a  procedure 
because  I  believe  the  able  Senator  from 
Illinois  had  a  right  to  explain  to  the 
Senate  the  purpose  of  his  amendment 
If  I  may  draw  upon  my  imagination,  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Illinois  sought 
to  demonstrate  the  difference  between 
the  votes  of  Senators  who  voted  agaiiist 
the  Withholding  of  tax  on  dividends  and 
interest  and  the  votes  of  Senators  who 
might  vote  for  the  withholding  of  the 
tax  on  wages  and  salaries.  I  think  he 
had  a  right  to  explain  his  position.  He 
was  denie^d  that  right;  therefore,  I  voted 
against  the  motion  to  table.  I  am  not 
against  the  withholding  of  taxes  on 
salaries  and  wages.  This  has  been  an 
important  part  of  our  tax  statutes  for 
many  years. 

I  think  the  Senate  has  not  act^d  in  ac- 
cordance With  the  democratic  proccvss.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  in  the  inteiest  o:'  the 
Senate  to  deny  to  any  Senator  the  right 
to  explain  his  amendment,  even  for  only 
2  or  3  minutes:  even  though  it  is  known 
that  the  amendment  will  be  defeated: 
and  even  though  the  Senator  who  offers 
the  amendment  knows  it  will  be  defeat- 
ed, but  merely  wishes  to  create  an  i-ssue 
to  cairy  to  the  people  of  the  country. 

That  is  the  statement  I  wished  to 
make  at  this  time.  I  am  not  wholly  in 
opposition  to  the  motion  of  the  ma:!ority 
leader.  I  am  not  in  opposition  to  the 
principle  of  withholding  taxes  on  sala- 
ries and  wace.';.  That  has  been  a  part  of 
the  revenue  system  of  the  country-  for  20 
years.  But  I  i>elieve  the  able  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  had  a  right  to  present 
his  amendment.  I  think  the  Senate 
should  have  had  a  riaht  to  debate  this 
question  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

Mr  President,  with  that  observation  in 
the  Record.  I  withdraw  my  objection. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  do  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  to  re- 
quest consent  that  amendments  2  and  3 
be  passed  over'' 

Mr  KERR.    Yes;  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GORE     Until  tomorrow? 

Mr.  KERR.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  Having  spoken  for  about  2 
hours  today,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
have  them  passed  over. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  let  me  say 
that  I  voted  for  a  definite  reason  against 
the  motion  to  lay  en  the  table.  In  my 
opinion,  ultimately  the  country  would  be 
better  off  if  we  created  a  taxpaying 
situation  in  which  every  citizen  would 
have  brought  to  his  mind  the  exact 
amount  of  taxes  he  was  paying.  A  tax 
consciousness  has  been  developing 
among  the  people  of  the  Nation.  I 
think  it  has  been  reflected  by  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  that  taxes  on  the 
Federal  level  be  reduced,  and  also  by  the 
recommendation  of  the  Governor  of 
California  that  taxes  in  California  be 
reduced.  If  each  citizen  knew  the  tre- 
mendous burden  of  taxes  which  he  pays, 
we  would  not  be  spending  their  money 


as  extravagantly  as  we  are  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  should  hke 
to  make  some  comments  on  this 
question. 

Mr.  KERR.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  wish  to  make  his  comments  be- 
fore the  proposed  unanimous-consent 
agreement  is  entered  into? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes. 

Mr.  KERR.  Then,  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  the  request. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  withholding  method  is  an  ef- 
ficient way  of  collecting  taxes,  and  I 
believe  it  should  be  universal.  But  it 
is  not  universal  now.  It  now  applies  to 
wage  earners  and  salary  earners,  but  it 
does  not  apply  to  the  recipients  of  divi- 
dends and  interest.  I  and  the  19  other 
Senators  who  voted  with  me  tried  to 
make  it  universal,  but  we  were  defeated 
by  an  overwhelming  vote.  Having  been 
defeated  by  that  overwhelming  vote,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  consistent  to 
maintain  withholding  against  anyone. 
A  Senator  cannot  consistently  maintain 
that  Withholding  should  be  applied  to 
low  paid  wage  earners  and  salary  earners 
but  should  not  be  applied  to  the  higher 
income  recipients  of  dividends  and  in- 
terest. 

My  position  is  that  withholding  should 
be  applied  either  to  everyone  or  else 
not  to  anyone.  I  btlieve  that  is  a  basi- 
cally .sound  position. 

Senators  who  vot-ed  against  withhold- 
ing on  dividends  and  interest,  but  who 
vol^  in  favor  of  withholding  on  wages 
and  salaries  are  in  a  basically  inconsist- 
ent position;  and  if  they  examine  their 
consciences,  I  believe  they  will  find  it 
very  hard  to  jusiify  taking  that  position, 
and  I  believe  they  will  also  find  it  difScult 
to  justify  it  to  the  voters. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illmois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  ever  confer  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  about  his  amendment? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     No. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  did  not  seriously  declare  in  favor 
of  repealing  the  withholding  taxes  on 
waees  and  salaries,  did  he? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  knew  I  would  be 
defeated  on  that  amendment,  just  as 
we  were  defeated  on  the  proposal  to  have 
withholding  on  dividends  and  interest. 
But  I  thought  the  amendment  would 
point  an  interesting  moral.  I  did  not 
confide  in  a  single  i>erson.  and  I  am 
very  glad  I  did  not. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  had  no  idea  that 
this  amendment  was  coming  up.  But 
again  I  take  the  position  that,  whatever 
the  reasons  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
V  ere.  and  whatever  the  motivation  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  was.  he  had  a 
right  to  be  heard  on  his  amendment, 
without  being  shut  off  by  a  motion  to 
table. 

Mr.  SCOTT.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  have  not  finished. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  yielded  co 
me. 

I  am  in  favor  of  a  motion  to  table  after 
debate  has  been  exhausted,  but  I  do  not 
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like  to  see  a  motion  to  table  used  as  a 
means  of  shutting  off  reasonable,  intelli- 
gent debate.  I  am  opposed  to  filibusters 
and  to  the  long-drawn-out  debate  pro- 
cedures which  seem  to  be  prevalent  in 
this  body.     My  record  shows  that. 

Whenever  a  Senator  submits  an 
amendment,  I  think  he  is  entitled  to  be 
heard  on  it,  no  matter  how  facetious  it 
might  seem. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  it  was  not  facetious. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  what  his  purpose  was  in 
submitting  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  purpose  was  to 
inform  the  people  of  the  United  States 
where  Senators  stand  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  has 
not  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yielded  to 
me?  We  have  not  finished  our  colloquy, 
have  we? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    No. 

Mr.  CARROLL.    Let  us  not 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest the  regular  order. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  What  is  the  regular 
order? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  for  a  question. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  understood  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  to  say  he  had  a 
serious  purpose  in  submitting  the 
amendment 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
mand the  regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor,  and 
he  can  yield  only  for  a  question, 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  for  a  question. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  am  putting  the 
question  now,  if  Senators  will  be  patient: 
I  am  laying  the  foundation  for  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  lay- 
ing the  predicate  of  a  question  as  the 
Senator  from  Florida  often  says. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senator  from  Il- 
linois has  had  experience  in  laying  the 
predicate, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
mand the  regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor,  and 
he  can  yield  only  for  a  question. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  What  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  in  sub- 
mitting the  amendment? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  My  purpose  was  to 
find  out  whether  Members  of  the  Senate 
were  consistent  or  were  inconsistent. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  have  an  opportunity  to  debate 
his  amendment? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  did  not. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  think  that  answers 
the  question. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  3^eld  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield  for  a  question. 


Mr.  HART.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  said  that  Senators 
who  voted  against  withholding  on  divi- 
dends and  interest  and  then  voted  to  lay 
his  amendment  on  the  table  are  in  an 
inconsistent  position? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HART.  Let  me  ask  this  question: 
Having  myself  voted  in  favor  of  with- 
holding on  dividends  and  interest  and 
havin?  voted  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois  

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  completely  consistent;  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  also  com- 
pletely consistent,  because  he  wants 
withholding  either  to  be  applied  to  every- 
one or,  if  it  cannot  be  applied  to  every- 
one he  thinks  it  should  not  be  applied 
to  anyone.  But  Senators  who  voted  to 
put  the  screws  on  the  working  people. 
but  to  let  the  higher  income  dividend 
and  interest  recipients  off  the  hook  are 
inconjsistent. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  for  a  fur- 
ther question'' 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  but  I  yield  for 
a  question  only. 

Mr  CARROLL.  The  question  I  put  is 
this:  Under  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table,  did  the  Senator  from  Illinois  have 
an  opportunity  to  discu.ss  his  amend- 
ment ' 

Mr  DOUGLAS      I  did  not. 

Mr  CARROLL.  Therefore  the  mak- 
ing of  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  pre- 
vented the  Senator  from  Illinois  discuss- 
ing h.s  amendment,  did  it  not? 

Mr    DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr  CARROLL.  And,  therefore.  Sena- 
tors Vv'ho  voted  in  favor  of  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  were  not  necessarily  in 
favor  of  the  Senator's  amendment,  were 
they? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  am  sure  of  that. 
I  am  sure  that  neither  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  nor  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  favored  it.  But  they  do 
not  believe  in  artificially  shutting  off  de- 
bate oy  means  of  a  premature  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table.  If  we  are  going  to  give 
medals  for  consistency,  I  am  ready  to 
give  them  medals  for  consistency — but 
they  should  be  leather  medals,  not 
bron?e  stars. 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr   DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  should  like  to  address  a 
quest  .on  to  the  Senator  from  Ilhnois,  in 
view  of  the  questions  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado — namely,  whether  a  po- 
sition on  both  sides  of  the  question  is 
available  to  all  Senators. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  understand 
the  question 

Mr   KERR.     Mr. 

Mr    DOUGLAS, 
has  the  floor'' 

Mr  KERR.  I  thought  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  had  yielded. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
does  :he  Senator  from  Illinois  withdraw 
his  reservation  of  objection? 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  for  a 
quest;  on' 

Mr.   DOUGLAS.   Certainly. 


President 

Mr    President,  who 


Mr  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  inform  me  whether  the  amend- 
ment he  offered  is  a  part  of  the  program 
and  platform  of  the  John  Birch 
Society? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  may  be  more 
cognizant  of  the  platform  of  the  John 
Birch  Society  than  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  does 
not  know.  I  believe  the  constitution  of 
the  John  Birch  Society  is  secret.  The 
Senator  from  lUinois  is  not  an  expert 
in  it  and  does  not  know  what  is  in  it. 
But  if  the  Senator  from  Texas  says  he 
knows  what  is  in  it,  I  will  accept  that 
answer.     I  Laughter  ] 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,     I  yield, 

Mr.  TOWER,  The  Senator  from 
Texas  is  not  a  member  of  the  John  Birch 
Society 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  I  did  not  accuse  him 
of  being  a  member 

Mr.  TOWER.  Nor  does  he  believe  in 
everything  that  the  John  Birch  Society 
advocates:  but  since  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  making  a  pood  case  of  consist- 
ency, I  think,  in  the  interest  of  consist- 
ency, since  he  has  cxpres,sed  approval  of 
one  plank  of  that  platform,  he  shoulJ 
support  all  of  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Texas  should  have  voted  for  the 
withholding  of  the  tax  at  the  source  on 
dividends  and  interest,  when  I  presented 
my  motion,  so  that  along  with  the  with- 
holding on  dividends  and  interest  the 
withholding  of  taxes  would  have  applied 
to  all  recipients  universally. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  am  ready  to  yield  the  floor,  un- 
less there  are  other  questions.  But  the 
Senator  from  Texas  is  still  on  his  feet. 

Mr.  KERR  Mr.  President.  I  now  re- 
new my  unanimous-consent  request  as 
stated  awhile  ago. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  the  second  amendment  will 
be  temporarily  put  aside  and  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
agreed  to.  The  clerk  will  read  amend- 
ment No.  7 — — 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  KERR,     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  If  I  understood  the 
\manimous-consent  request  correctly,  it 
now  means  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
consider  No.  7? 

Mr    KERR.     No.  5. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    And  then  6? 

Mr.  KERR.  No.  Nos.  5,  7.  8.  9,  10. 
We  have  already  had  6. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    There  is  one  more. 

Mr.  KERR.    And  No.  11. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  was  the  intent  of 
the  unanimous-consent  request  that  the 
Senate  would  proceed  to  this  group  of 
amendments  with  the  understanding 
that  there  would  be  no  yea-and-nay 
votes  tonight,  but  that  if  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  were  requested,  the  vote  would  go 
over  until  tomorrow? 

Mr.  KERR.  It  would  not  be  before 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  amendment  No.  5. 
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The    Legeshtive     Clerk.    On    page 

381 

Mr.  DIRKSI;N.     Mr  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  ask  the  Chair  to 
make  a  decision  with  respect  to  the  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Chair  said  "v.iihout  objection."  Now 
the  clerk  is  reading  the  first  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  asked  whether  or 
not  it  was  the  understanding  of  the  Sen- 
ate, under  the  consent  request,  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  this  amendment,  but 
In  the  event  tl  ere  is  a  request  for  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote,  that  vote  shall  go  over  at 
least  until  toimrrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
is  the  undcrstandinR  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HICKin^OOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  is  the  ruling  of  the  Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER,  That 
was  the  undeistandine  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Has  the 
unanimous-co:iscnt  request  been  grant- 
ed? 

The  PRES:DING  OFFICER.  That 
has  already  l)een  granted.  Tlie  clerk 
will  read  amoidment  No.  5. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  381, 
In  line  16.  it  is  proix:)sed  to  insert  the  lan- 
guage down  t)  and  including 

Mr,  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  restore  order  and  permit  no 
further  businass  to  be  transacted  until 
order  is  restor?d? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sena- 
tors will  pleafe  take  their  scats. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  381, 
after  line  15  it  is  proposed  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  21.  Expeniitures      by       Farmers      fob 
Cleabing  Land. 

(a)  ALLOWA^CE  of  Debuction. — Part  VI  of 
subchapter  B  o;  chapter  1  (relating  to  item- 
ized deductions  for  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions) Is  amended  by  adding  aXtcr  section 
181  (as  added  by  section  2(c)  of  this  Act) 
the  following  r.ew  section: 

"Sec.  182.  ExPENDm-'REs  by  Farmers  for 
Clearing  Land. 

"(a)  In  General, — A  taxpayer  engaged  In 
the  business  of  farming  may  elect  to  treat 
expenditures  which  are  paid  or  Incurred  by 
him  during  tht  taxable  year  In  the  clearing 
of  land  for  the  purpose  of  malting  such  land 
suitable  for  use  m  farming  as  expenses  which 
are  not  charge .ible  to  capital  account.  The 
expenditures  so  treated  shall  be  allowed  as 
a  deduction, 

"(b)  Limitation. — The  amount  deductible 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable  year 
shall  not  exceed  whichever  of  the  following 
amounts  is  the  lesser. 

■■(1)    $5,000,  or 

"(2  I  25  percent  of  the  taxable  Income  de- 
rived from  farrilng  during  the  taxable  year. 
For  purposes  of  p.aragraph  (2i.  the  term 
•taxable  Income  derived  from  farming'  means 
the  gross  income  derived  from  farming  re- 
duced by  the  deductions  allowed  by  this 
chapter  (other  than  by  this  section)  which 
are  attrlb\itable  to  the  business  of  farming, 

"(C)  DEFiNniONS.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a  I  — 

••(1^  The  teim  'clearing  of  land'  Includes 
(but  Is  not  limited  to)  the  eradication  of 
trees,  stumps,  and  bm«h,  the  treatment  or 
moving  of  eart:i,  and  the  diversion  of  streams 
ajid  watercourses. 

•■l2)  The  te-m  'land  suitable  f'jr  use  In 
f.-umlng'  mears  land  which  as  a  rcsxilt  of 
the  activities  described  In  paragraph   (1)    is 


suitable  for  use  by  the  taxpayer  or  his 
tenant  for  the  production  of  crops,  fruits, 
or  other  agricultural  products  or  for  the 
stistenance  of  livestock. 

"(d)    Exceptions,  etc  — 

"(1)  ExcEPTio.NS, — The  expenditures  to 
which  subsection  (a)  applies  shall  not  in- 
clude— 

"(A)  the  purchase,  construction,  Installa- 
tion, or  improvemeiu  of  structures,  appli- 
ances, or  facilities  which  are  of  a  character 
which  Is  subject  to  the  allowance  for  de- 
preciation provided  In  section  167,  or 

"(B)  any  amount  paid  or  Incurred  which 
Is  allowable  as  a  deduction  without  regard 
to  this  section, 

"(2)  Certain  propertt  used  in  the  clear- 
ing OF  LAND. — 

"(A)  Allowance  for  depreciation, — The 
expenditures  to  which  subsection  (a)  ap- 
plies shall  Include  a  reasonable  allowance 
for  depreciation  with  respect  to  property  of 
the  taxpayer  which  Is  used  In  the  clearing 
of  land  for  the  purpose  cf  making  such  land 
BUlUible  for  use  In  f.arming  and  which.  If 
used  in  a  trade  or  business,  would  be  prop- 
erty subject  to  the  allowance  for  deprecia- 
tion   provided   by   section    167. 

"(B)  Treatment  as  depreciation  deottc- 
TiON — For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  any 
expenditure  described  in  subparagraph  (A) 
shall,  to  the  extent  allowed  as  a  deduction 
under  subsection  (a),  be  treated  as  an 
amount  allowed  under  section  167  for  ex- 
haustion, wear  and  tear,  or  obsolescence  of 
the  property  which  Is  used  In  the  clearing 
of  land, 

"(c)  EiEcnoN— The  election  under  fub- 
sectlon  (a)  for  any  taxable  year  shall  be 
made  within  the  time  prescribed  by  law 
(including  extensions  thereof  i  for  filing  the 
return  for  such  taxable  year.  Such  election 
shall  be  made  In  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  may  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe. Such  election  may  not  be  revoked 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  Secret,ary  or 
his  delegate," 

(b)  Clerical  Ameniimknt — The  t.able  of 
sections  for  such  part  VI  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  182.  Expenditures  by  f.armers  for  clear- 
ing land." 
(c-  Effective  Date — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with 
resf>ect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  19G2. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Wil- 
liams! \nithout  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor,   to  explain  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  Mr. 
President,  under  existing  law,  expen.^es 
incurred  in  carrying  on  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness of  farming  are  deductible  in  de- 
terminins  taxable  income.  In  1954.  Con- 
gress amended  the  statute  to  include  in 
the  deductible  catepory,  expenses  for  soil 
and  water  conservation. 

This  new  provision  deals  with  a  prob- 
lem quite  similar  to  that  which  resulted 
In  the  enactment  of  the  soil  and  water 
conservation  provision.  At  the  present 
time,  expenditures  made  during  the 
preparatory  period  in  extending  a  farm 
may  not  be  deducted  since  they  are  not 
expenses  incurred  in  the  business  of 
farming.  Examples  of  expenditures  of 
this  nature  which,  under  existing  law. 
must  be  capitalized  are  expenditures — 
including  material  and  labor — incurred 
in:  clearing  brush,  trees,  and  stumps, 
leveling  and  conditioning  land,  and 
straightening  creek  beds     Because  ex- 


penditures for  these  purposes,  when  in- 
curred Lri  order  to  make  the  land  suit- 
able for  farming — like  expenses  for  soil 
con-servation — are  al.so  closely  associated 
With  the  trade  or  business  cf  farming, 
the  committee  believes  Uiat  it  would  be 
proper  m  allow  their  deduction  to  a 
limited  extent. 

This  provision  permits  taxpayers  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  farming  to  de- 
duct, in  computing  tlieir  Federal  income 
tax,  expenditures  iricurred  by  Uicm  in 
clearing  land  to  make  it  suitable  for 
farming.  Activities  included  m  cleariiig 
and  preparing  land  to  make  it  suitable 
for  farming  include  the  clearing  of  brush, 
trees,  stumps,  and  boulders,  the  leveling 
and  conditioning  of  the  land,  arid  the 
diversion  of  streams. 

Under  tiie  bill,  deduction  of  expendi- 
tures in  any  taxable  year  for  these  pur- 
poses may  not  exceed  $5,000.  or,  if  less, 
25  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  taxable  in- 
come from  f aiming. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  Has  the  Senator 
completed  his  statement? 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     Yes. 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  Why  sho'old  we  en- 
courage more  acres  of  land  to  be  put  into 
production  when  we  are  attempting  to 
take  land  out  of  pr(xluction"  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  proposing  to  bring 
into  production  additional  acreage  when 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  is  to 
diminis.'i  the  productive  acres. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Ilhnois  misunderstands 
the  ame-ndment.  I  have  opposed  recla- 
mation projects  whicli  bring  new  land 
into  production. 

Mr.  IX)UGLAS.  But  the  Senator  is 
not  opposed  to  bringing  new  land  into 
production  m  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This 
has  nothing  to  do  with  that  question.  It 
can  be  done  now.  Under  existing  law 
a  taxpayer  can  buy  equipment  to  use 
for  clearing  land  and  the  law  allows  him 
to  charge  off  the  cost  of  the  equipment. 
A  smal]  operator  cannot  afford  to  buy 
equipment.  He  is  forced  to  contract  for 
his  work  and  then  capitalize  this  cost  in 
the  value  of  his  farm,  with  the  result 
tliat  It  costs  him  $75  to  $100  an  acre 
more  than  the  larger  operators  to  clear 
the  land.  This  annendment  gives  to  the 
smaller  farmer  some  of  Uie  advantages 
the  larger  operator  now  has, 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  How  is  a  small 
fanner  defined'' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  By  the 
limitation  in  this  amendment,  it  pro- 
vides that  it  cannot  exceed  $5,000,  or  25 
percent  of  his  income  from  farming, 
whiche\'er  is  the  lesser. 

Mr,  EOUGLAS,    A  year'' 

Mr,  V/ILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     A  year. 

Mr.  IX)UGLAS.  Five  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  for  clearing  land?  A  great 
deal  of  land  can  be  cleared  for  that. 
Moreover,  I  think  it  can  be  said  that  this 
provision  will  encourage  bringing  more 
land  into  cultivation  at  the  very  time 
when  we  are  trying  to  decrease  the 
amount  of  land  in  cultivation.  I  think 
it  is  completely  inconsistent  with  the 
position    the    Senator    from    Delaware. 
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along  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  has 
taken  on  reclamation  projects,  and  also 
inconsistent  with  his  general  position  on 
the  farm  problem. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  for  just  a  moment.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  the  effect  of  this 
amendment  does  not  change  the  right 
of  the  farmer  to  charge  off  the  costs 
referred  to  in  the  amendment  if  certain 
events  occur.  The  farmer  who  clears 
land  and  then  sells  it  receives  the  bene- 
fit of  this  cost  through  a  higher  basis  for 
his  property.  Therefore,  the  committee 
amendment  in  this  case  only  changes  the 
time  in  which  he  is  permitted  to  charge 
these  expenses  off.  If  he  goes  ahead,  im- 
der  existing  law,  and  does  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  referred  to,  he  in  effect  is  per- 
mitted to  charge  it  off  if  he  sells  the 
property  but  not  otherwise.  This  pro- 
vision would  permit  the  chargeoff  in  1 
year  which  now  takes  longer  than  1  year 
or  may  never  occur. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
large  operators  naturally  buy  the  equip- 
ment. Under  existing  law  this  is  sub- 
ject to  depreciation.  They  can  charge 
this  depreciation  against  their  income 
other  than  farming,  on  any  other  type 
of  income.  This  provision  is  limited  to 
small  farmers. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  not  the  income 
to  the  farmer  which  is  involved.  It  is 
the  amount  spent  in  the  clearing  of  land. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  lim- 
ited to  a  percentage  of  income  from 
farming. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  For  clearing  land. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  lan- 
guage would  limit  it  to  25  percent  of  his 
farming  income  or  $5,000.  whichever  is 
smaller.  A  farmer  with  a  small  amount 
of  farming  income  would  not  be  able  to 
spend  it  all  on  clearing  land. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  not  $5,000  of  in- 
come, but  it  is  a  $5,000  allowance  for 
clearing  land. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  if 
the  farmer  wished  to  spend  all  of  his 
income  that  year,  I  suppose  he  could 
spend  the  full  amount  on  clearing  land, 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  sum  of  $5,000  a 
year  would  clear  a  great  deal  of  land.  It 
might  clear  100  acres. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  it  costs  more  than  that  to  clear 
land;  we  approved  a  bill  the  other  day 
for  payments  for  farmland. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  a  farmer  cleared 
100  acres  a  year,  year  after  year,  fol- 
lowed by  year  after  year,  he  would  not 
be  a  small  farmer. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  had  any  ex- 
perience in  this  regard,  he  knows  that 
$5,000  would  clear  only  about  25  acres. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  It  all  depends  on  the 
land. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No. 
Thi.s  would  be  a  fair  average. 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  Wait  just  a 
minute.  It  all  depends  on  the  amount  of 
timber  on  the  land,  the  toughness  of  the 
timber,  the  amount  of  stones  in  the  soil, 
and  so  on.  In  the  fertile  lands  of  Dela- 
ware, which  are  sandy  and  which  do  not 
have  the  boulders  of  Vermont,  a  bull- 
dozer can  operate  very  quickly.  Five 
thousand  dollars  would  do  a  lot  in  Dela- 


ware, to  increase  ultimately  the  chicken 
yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  costs 
about  $175  or  $200  an  acre  to  clear  land, 
even  in  Delaware. 

I  am  surprised  that  there  should  be 
objection  to  this  particular  proposal  by 
anyone  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion, especially  since  Congress  passed  a 
bill  wherein  it  was  provided  that  peni- 
tentiaries can  draw  as  much  as  $60,000 
a  year  for  not  farming,  and  we  have  pro- 
vided for  payments  to  other  large  farm- 
ers for  not  farming. 

This  involves  a  benefit  for  the  small 
farmei-s  and  I  submit  the  amendment 
on  its  merits. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr,  MILLER.  I  have  two  questions  to 
ask  the  Senator.  The  first  relates  to  the 
language  used  on  page  383  of  the  bill, 
which  refers  to  "land  suitable  for  use  in 
farming." 

The  definition  is  that  this  "means  land 
which  as  a  result  of  the  activities  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1 )  is  suitable  for 
use  by  the  taxpayer  or  his  tenant  for 
the  production  of  crops,  fruits,  or  other 
agricultural  products  or  for  the  suste- 
nance of  livestock," 

The  Senator  knows  that  there  is  a 
problem  iii  this  regard  for  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  with  respect  to  the  so- 
called  hobby  farmer. 

For  the  purposes  of  legislative  history. 
I  wonier  if  the  Senator  would  agree  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Congress  that 
when  the  definition  says,  "is  suitable  for 
use  by  the  taxpayer  or  his  tenant"  for 
this  type  of  production,  it  means  that 
suitability  implies  profitability,  that 
there  must  be  a  profitable  type  under- 
taking, rather  than  the  hobby  farming 
tvpe  C'f  activity? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Not 
only  is  that  the  intention,  but  also  the 
amendment  was  drafted  with  the  specific 
intention  of  prohibiting  the  benefits 
going  to  hobby  farmers.  Before  the 
hobby  loss  provision  applies  in  the  case 
of  a  farming  operation  there  must  be  a 
loss.  Where  there  is  a  loss,  25  percent  of 
income  from  farming  is  zero.  Therefore 
in  such  a  case  there  would  be  no  deduc- 
tion under  this  provision, 

I  think  both  the  reiwrt  and  the  lan- 
guage properly  protect  us,  as  the  lan- 
guage was  drafted  by  the  legislative 
coun.Ni?l  and  the  staff  of  our  committee. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
My  second  question  relates  to  the  limi- 
tation about  which  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  was  inquiring. 

On  page  382  the  language  of  the  bill 
is: 

The  amount  deductible  under  subsection 
(a)  for  any  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed 
whichever  of  the  following  amounte  is  the 
lesser : 

(1)  $5,000,  or 

(2)  25  percent  of  the  taxable  Income 
derived  from  farming  during  the  taxable 
ye.'tr 

As  I  read  the  language,  the  $5,000 
would  not  necessarily  have  to  come  from 
farming.  A  doctor,  for  example,  who 
was  not  otherwise  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  farming,  except  perhaps  durmg 


a  current  year  he  might  decide  to  be- 
come engaged  in  the  business  of  farm- 
ing, might  have  a  marginal  operation 
but,  by  reason  of  clearing  land  and 
otherwise  preparing  it,  as  I  read  the 
language,  he  could  deduct  the  land  prep- 
aration expenditures  against  his  medical 
professional  income,  up  to  $5,000. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
language  provides  that  the  deduction 
for  clearing  land  may  not  exceed  $5,000 
or  25  percent  of  the  income  from  farm- 
ing, whichever  is  smaller. 

I  think  that  is  adequate  limitation  on 
the  provision  because,  no  matter  where 
the  income  which  is  spent  comes  from,  it 
may  not  exceed  25  percent  or  less  of  his 
income  from  farming. 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

Mr,  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  suggestion? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  I  will 
yield  the  floor  later.  If  the  Senator 
wishes  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum at  that  time, 

Mr,  MILLER,  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit. I  should  like  to  pursue  this  point  a 
moment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator, 

Mr,  MILLER,  Perhaps  my  difficulty 
arises  over  the  way  the  bill  is  drafted. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Delaware  and 
I  have  the  same  idea  as  to  what  we  are 
trying  to  achieve.  I  .should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  E>elaware  whether  we 
could  achieve  it  if  the  language  read  as 
follows,  startmg  with  line  12,  with  the 
word  "Limitation": 

The  amount  deductible  under  sub.sectKm 
(a)  for  any  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  25 
percent  of  the  taxable  Income  derived  from 
farming  during  the  taxable  year,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $5,000, 

If  that  language  were  provided,  it 
would  confine  the  deduction  to  farming 
income  and  would  avoid  the  problem 
which  I  previously  posed, 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  Mr, 
President,  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  but,  as  a  layman,  I 
learned  long  ago  that  one  can  never  get 
two  lawyers  to  agree  on  language.  I 
am  neither  a  lawyer  nor  a  draftsman. 
We  asked  the  legislative  counsel  and 
the  committee  staff  to  work  out  this  lan- 
guage in  the  way  to  protect  it  against 
abuse,  I  would  rather  keep  the  language 
they  have  approved.  In  conference  I 
think  we  can  tak^i  care  of  any  problem 
which  might  arise,  because  the  language 
will  be  in  conference.  The  intent  is  def- 
initely clear. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
one  more  question  in  regard  to  intent. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the 
intention  is  that  the  $5,000  is  to  be  ap- 
plied only  against  farming  income? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This 
deduction  is  limited  to  a  percentage  of 
the  taxpayer's  income  from  farming. 

Mr.  MILLER,  As  distinguished  from 
income  from  a  medical  profession  or 
otherwise? 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  The  in- 
come must  b?  from  farming.  Hobby 
farmers  get  no  benefit  from  this  amend- 
ment nor  will  ;t  help  the  large  promoter. 

Mr,  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Fi'om  readme  the  lan- 
guage, it  appears  to  me  that  regardless 
of  the  amount  of  income  the  landowner 
might  have  from  any  source,  or  from  all 
sources,  he  coald  not  spend  more  than 
25  percent  of  the  taxable  income  derived 
from  farming  during  that  year. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr  .A.IKEN  If  the  total  income  were 
$5  000  from  farming,  he  could  not  spend 
more  than  $1,250. 

Mr  WILLIAM.S  of  Delaware  And  it 
certainly  would  be  limited  to  the  point 
that  it  could  benefit  only  a  very  small 
farmer. 

This  is  not  a  subsidy  program.  It 
would  not  re(iuire  expenditure  of  any 
public  money.  It  would  merely  allow  a 
small  farmer  to  compete  more  favorably 
with  the  large-  operator.  We  passed  the 
investment  cri?dit  for  business.  I  do  not 
see  why  the  small  farmers  should  not  be 
entitled  to  at  least  this  much  considera- 
tion. 

Mr  AIKEN  It  is  also  true  that  if  the 
farmer's  taxable  income  were  $50,000 
from  farming,  he  still  could  not  spend 
more  than  $5  000  for  clearing  land  and 
have  it  deductible? 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  The 
Senator  Ls  conect. 

The  PRESTDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  agreemg  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  on  page  381.  after  line  15. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  JUDICIARY 
COMMITTEE  TO  MEET  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 
MORNING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  be  permitted  to  meet 
during  the  .session  of  the  Senate  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection''  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerk.s.  announced  that  the 
Hou.«ie  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H,R  11974  i  to 
authorize  app  opriations  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  accordance  with 
section  261  o:  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  an: ended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; agreed  x)  the  conference  asked  by 
the  Senate  or  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
HoLiFiELD,  Mr  Pkice.  Mr  Aspinall.  Mr, 
Van  Zandt.  a:id  Mr,  Hosmer  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore: 

H,R  10432.  An  act  to  amend  title  S9. 
United  States  Code,  to  codify  certain  recent 
public  laws  relating  to  the  postal  service  and 
to  Improve  the  (7ode:  and 

H,J,  Res,  677,  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  admission  cf  certain  alien  children. 


BYRON  B,  GENTRY.  PASADENA. 
CALIF.,  NEW  COMMANDER  IN 
CHIEF  OF  VFW 

Mr,  KUCHEL  Mr.  President,  on 
August  17.  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States  elected  a  new  com- 
mander in  chief  to  lead  that  great  or- 
ganization of  overseas  combat  veteranr 
for  the  next  year. 

The  new  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  is  Mr,  Byron 
B  Gentry,  Commander  Gentry  is  a  dis- 
tinguished attorney,  a  long  time  and  na- 
tonally  known  leader  in  veterans  affairs, 
one  who  has  devoted  unselfishly  of  his 
time  to  commimity  activities,  a  not^d 
author,  and  I  take  pride  in  mentioning 
also  that  he  is  a  resiaent  of  California 
and  a  long-time  friend  of  mine.  Com- 
mander Gentry  is  currently  the  city 
prosecutor  for  the  city  of  Pasadena. 
Calif.,  a  position  he  has  held  for  the  past 
10  years. 

Mr.  Gentry  succeeds,  as  commander 
in  chief  of  the  VFW,  Mr.  Robert  E  Han- 
sen, of  South  St.  Paul.  Minn,,  who  dur- 
ing his  tenure  as  head  of  the  \'FW.  was 
well  known  to  Members  of  the  Senate  for 
his  helpful  contributions  in  domestic 
matters,  national  security,  and  foreign 
affairs. 

In  addition  to  his  professional  and  or- 
ganizational achievements,  the  new  head 
of  the  VFW  has  left  a  memorable  record 
in  the  history  of  U.S,  sports.  He  was  one 
of  the  great  linemen  at  the  University 
of  Southern  Cahfornia.  While  playing 
for  use.  he  had  the  rare  distinction  of 
participating  in  two  Rose  Bowl  games. 
In  1938.  Mr.  Gentry  was  selected  as  a 
member  of  the  United  Press  All-Ameri- 
can Professional  Team  with  Pittsburgh. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  All-American 
All  Stars  who  toured  Japan  in  1935, 

As  MemlKrs  of  the  Senate  are  aware, 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  Slates  requires  that  its  members 
have  served  overseas  in  combat.  The 
wartime  record  of  Byron  Gentry  abun- 
dantly qualifies  him  for  member.'^hip  in, 
and  leadership  of.  such  an  organization. 
Commander  Gentry  enlisted  as  a  private 
in  1942.  and  rose  through  the  ranks  to 
captain  m  1944,  He  served  as  combat 
intelhgence  officer  of  the  161st  Tactical 
Reconnaissance  Squadron  He  was  as- 
signed to  Army  Air  Forces  attached  to 
both  the  3d  and  9th  Armies  He  served 
2  years  in  the  European  theater  where  at 
various  times  he  was  staeed  m  England, 
France,  Luxembourg,  Belg;um.  Holland. 
and  Germany,  He  was  awarded  six  Bat- 
tle SUrs.  Presidential  Citation,  Belgian 
Fourragere.  and  three  commendations. 
He    remained    in    Mihtary    Intelligence 


Reserve  until  1954.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Air  Intelligence  School,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
and  British  Intelligence  School,  Hit.h- 
gate,  Er.gland.  As  additional  duty  he 
defended  150  enlisted  men  m  military 
courts  and  lost  less  than  10  cases.  He 
was  the  first  defense  counsel  appointed 
to  the  general  court  for  black  market 
cases  in  the  Brussels  area. 

His  VFW  activities  include  judge  ad- 
vocate general,  1959-60:  the  three  chair 
offices  on  the  post  level  and  two  terms  as 
post  commander:  two  terms  as  district 
commander,  and  the  three  chair  offices 
on  the  department  level.  He  served  as 
commander  of  the  department  of  Cali- 
fornia, 1956-57,  As  a  district  com- 
mander he  was  a  two-time  winner  of  the 
Distinguished  Service  Award  for  district 
commander.  As  department  commander 
he  was  selected  as  a  member  of  the  all- 
American  team  and  named  Department 
Commander  of  the  Year  1957.  He 
served  on  the  national  council  of  admin- 
istration, 1957-59.  He  also  served  on 
numerous  committees  and  was  president 
of  the  60th  National  VPW  Convention 
Corp. 

As  previously  mentioned.  Commander 
Gentry  has  long  been  active  in  commu- 
mty  service  activities.  The  importance 
and  extent  of  .such  contributions  to  his 
community  i.";  indicated  by  the  following: 
Membei  of  board  of  directors,  American 
Gold  Star  Mothers  Home  Corp.;  member, 
Los  Anireles  County  Committee  for  the 
Aging;  board  of  directors,  Pasadena 
Committee  for  Employment  of  the  Physi- 
cally Handicapped;  cofounder  and  two- 
time  prtisident,  Pasadena  Committee  for 
Education  on  Alcoholism;  cofounder  and 
former  president,  Pasadena  Committee 
for  Narcotics  Education. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  addition  to 
his  many  professional,  veteran,  and  com- 
munity activities  he  has  also  become  a 
noted  WTiter.  Recently  a  book  of  his 
poetr\-.  "Voices  of  the  Airways."  was 
published  and  has  received  many  favor- 
able re^-iews.  His  writing  ability  is  not 
limited  to  poetr>',  as  his  excellent  speech 
of  accevjtance  of  the  position  of  com- 
mander m  chief  of  the  VFW  well  demon- 
strates. Some  few  years  ago,  when  Mr. 
Gentrv-  «as  becomme  increasingly  active 
m  the"  VFW.  he  wrote  an  essay  entitled 
•■The  Spirit  of  the  VFW,"  This  has  be- 
come a  noted  document  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  VFW,  because  it  reflects  so 
clearly,  so  eloquently,  and  .so  accurately 
the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  service  that 
motivat.:-s  that  great  veteran  organiza- 
tion, Ii:  was.  therefore,  highly  appro- 
priate that  Commander  Gentry  used  his 
"The  Spirit  of  the  VFW"  as  his  remarks 
on  the  occasion  of  his  election  to  the 
position  of  commander  m  chief  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  Umted 
States. 

Having  had  the  privilege  of  enjoying 
the  friendship  of  Byron  Gentry  since  the 
days  we  were  fellow  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity cf  Southern  California,  and  hav- 
ing observed  through  the  intervening 
years  those  qualities  which  have  distin- 
guished him  as  a  lawyer,  a  community 
leader,  a  pubhc  senant.  an  author,  and 
now  the  national  commander  in  chief  of 
the  larg(:rst  oversea  veterans  organization 
in  the   world,  I  am   confident   that   the 
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VFW  In  particular,  and  our  Nation  in 
general,  will  benefit  as  a  result  of  Byron 
Gentry's  service  as  the  head  of  the  VFW. 

I  am  confident  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  join  with  me  in  extending  to 
Byron  Gentry  our  sincere  congratula- 
tions upon  his  election  as  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States.  Because  of  the  sim- 
ple beauty  of  its  prose,  as  well  as  its 
meaningful  content,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include,  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks.  "The  Spirit  of  the  VFW,"  by 
Byron  Gentry,  a  distinguished  Ameri- 
can, who  continues  in  peace,  as  in  war, 
to  serve  his  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Spxrit  or  the  VTW 

(By  Byron  B.  Gentry,  commander  In  chief, 

Veterans  of  Foreign   Wars   of   the   United 

States) 

Ideals  are  like  stars — we  can  see  them 
but  we  can  never  touch  them.  Destroy 
man's  Idealism  and  you  destroy  his  civiliza- 
tion. This  Nation  was  conceived  In  the 
Idealistic  union  of  human  rights:  born  midst 
the  violent  din  of  battle.  Her  sire  was  jus- 
tice; her  mother  liberty;  her  cradle  human 
dignity.  She  has  given  her  sons  and  daugh- 
ters a  moral  courage  as  yet  unparalleled  In 
the  annals  of  mankind. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  is  also  founded  upon  an  ideal. 
The  cross  of  Malta  Is  the  syTnbol  of  that 
Ideal — handed  down  to  us  through  the  dust 
of  a  thousand  years  from  the  knights  of 
St.  John.  It  Is  the  symbol  of  faith  and 
courage;  of  the  eternal  brotherhood  of  fight- 
ing men,  serving  a  Just  and  noble  cause. 

For  nearly  two  centuries  American  men 
and  women  have  gone  marching  down  the 
long  road  to  physical  destruction  in  order  to 
perpetuate  tliose  Ideals.  They  have  achieved 
Immortality.  Courageous  and  unflinching, 
with  no  single  backward  glance,  they  have 
stood  for  a  brief  moment  In  the  shadow  of 
time.  They  have  defied  the  full  fury  of  the 
storms  which  have  threatened  American 
Idealism.  They  have  cast  life  itself  upon 
the   flaming   altar   of   American   salvation. 

Some  of  them  traveled  alone — in  the  still 
void  of  the  night;  some  In  the  vast  reaches 
of  the  ocean;  some  In  the  blazing  emptiness 
of  the  sky:  others  in  the  crowded,  violent 
din  of  the  battlefield.  But  each  in  turn 
served  but  one  cause  and  one  people. 

We  are  Intensely  human,  and  in  humanity 
there  is  inevitable  frailty,  but  no  people  and 
no  nation  has  contributed  more  generously 
to  the  dignity  of  man. 

We,  as  members  of  this  great  order,  are 
irrevocably  dedicated  to  the  welfare  and  se- 
curity of  America  as  a  free  and  Independent 
nation:  to  the  perpetuation  of  her  sover- 
eignty in  an  honorable  association  with 
other  respectable  nations  of  the  world;  to 
an  honest  and  intelligent  recognition  of  the 
legal  and  moral  rights  of  our  fellows,  re- 
gardless of  their  affiliation;  to  the  welfare 
of  their  widows  and  orphans;  to  an  active 
participation  in  all  worthy  community  serv- 
ice programs,  directed  toward  the  further- 
ance of  true  Americanism  and  the  dignified 
alleviation  of  the  undue  burdens  of  man; 
to  a  long-range  commitment  to  our  youth, 
calculated  to  prepare  them  realistically  for 
fe.u-lcss  and  honest  citizenship  consistent 
with  the  unimpeachable  Ideals  of  our  fathers, 
and  to  attain  a  man's  full  stature  In' an  ever 
changing  world;  to  work  toward  ultimate 
peace  with  honor  and  self-respect  for  all 
peoples  of  the  earth. 

The  Ideal  goal  of  our  organization  is  the 
honorable  realization  of  a  world,  a  nation, 
and  a  day  when  no  man  shall  ever  again  be 


eligible  for  membership.    But  in  the  Interim 
we  face  reality. 

Peace  did  not  come  to  us  in  the  generation 
of  our  fathers.  Peace  has  not  come  to  us 
in  our  own  generation.  Therefore,  it  is  a 
matter  appropriately  left  to  posterity.  You 
and  I  have  been  ftgliting  men.  We  are  still 
fighting  men.  Ours  is  a  fighting  organiza- 
tion. 

How  then  shall  we  fight? 

We  shall  fight  with  every  weapon  at  our 
command  to  Insure  this  Nation's  free  and 
independent  future.  We  shall  fight  unholy 
alliances.  We  shall  fight  Immoral  capitula- 
tion. We  shall  fight  the  intellectual  lethargy 
which  h.as  repeatedly  brought  us  to  the  brink 
of  disaster.  We  shall  fight  the  unrealistic 
tendency  to  wast«  our  economy  in  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  win  loyalty  and  appreciation  from 
a  fallen  foe.  We  shall  fight  International 
bribery. 

We  shall  fight  the  threatened  destruction 
of  our  national  obligation  to  our  disabled 
brothers;  to  our  fallen  comrades;  to  their 
widows  and  orphans. 

Compensation  for  service-connected  dis- 
ability is  no  gratuity.  It  is  a  Just  and  equi- 
table attempt  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
physical  ability,  Just  as  workmen's  compen- 
sation or  accident  insurance  Is  such  an  at- 
tempt. It  has  no  relation  in  fact  or  theory 
to  one's  ability  to  earn  a  livelihood.  A  law- 
yer may  lose  his  legs  and  still  practice  law. 
A  singer  may  lose  his  sight  and  continue  to 
sing.  They  still  are  entitled  to  an  equitable 
compensation  for  their  loss. 

In  the  wars  which  America  has  fought  we 
have  suffered  niany  casualties.  Casualties  are 
a  normal  Incident  of  war.  We  will  admit  that 
death  is  inevitably  tragic.  But  the  greatest 
tragedy  of  war  is  to  the  living. 

Men  die  In  battle  with  little  time  for  re- 
flecti'in — with  even  less  for  personal  regret. 
The  real  terror  which  haunts  the  soldier's 
sleepless  nights  Is  the  return  to  civilian  Ufe, 
maimed  and  helpless  and  unwanted. 

Prior  to  World  War  II  these  men  were  the 
objects  of  our  doubtful  generosity.  We 
enacted  legislation  which  permitted  them  to 
beg  without  a  license.  We  made  It  possible 
for  them  to  dr;ig  their  mangled  bodies  to  our 
public  street  corners  to  sell  pencils.  We 
broke  their  hearts  and  destroyed  their  hu- 
man souls. 

We  Ignored  the  fact  that  these  objects  of 
our  dubious  chiu-ity  were  Anaerlcans — brave 
men.  independent  men,  heroic  men.  It  is 
not  enough  to  pay  some  intangible  and  sym- 
bolic tribute  to  their  heroism  for  the  purpose 
of  eislng  our  own  conscience.  They  are  not 
concerned  with  our  hollow  tributes.  Heroism 
is  not  unique  to  an  American.  It  Is  a  nor- 
mal incident  of  his  birth. 

These  men  do  not  want  tribute.  They 
ask  only  an  opportunity  to  walk  with  equal 
dignity  among  their  fellows.  And  dignity 
comes  from  within. 

How  did  they  acquire  their  physical  limi- 
tations'' How  did  they  lose  their  arms  and 
legs  and  eyes''  They  lost  them  on  the  long 
and  bitter  roads  to  Tokyo  and  Berlin;  and 
more  recently  to  the  Yalu  River. 

They  lost  them  going  forward — sometimes 
ftying,  sometimes  running;  sometimes  walk- 
ing, sometimes  crawling;  and  sometimes  Just 
standing  and  stubbornly  dying,  but  always 
putting  behind  them  an  ever-increasing 
margin  of  safety  between  this  Nation  and 
its  mortal  enemies. 

They  were  the  fiower  of  American  man- 
hood. They  were  proud  men;  independent 
men;  strong  and  courixgeous  men.  They  were 
essentially  young  men.  Theirs  was  no  brief 
illght  to  glory.  Theirs  was  a  long  and  bitter 
Journey  into  the  unknown.  It  encompassed 
months  and  years  of  the  type  of  living  and 
dying  which  proved  they  could  travel  a  great 
distance. 

They  still  have  a  great  distance  to  travel. 

Do  we  now  expect  these  proud  and  inde- 
pendent and  courageous  men  to  accept  grace- 


fully a  life  of  usclessness  and  pity — of  mean- 
ingless charity?  Shall  we  bar  them  from 
a  useful  occupation;  from  successful  read- 
justment, as  the  price  of  legitimate  compen- 
sation? These  men  who  were  born  to  am- 
bition— to  an  indomitable  will  to  surmount 
all  obstacles? 

They  have  proven  their  absolute  loyalty  to 
principle.  Their  American  Ideals  are  un- 
tarnished. Their  Integrity  is  certain.  We 
shall  fight  to  keep  their  independence  and 
ambition  alive  and  bright. 

We  shall  fight  for  their  widows  and 
orphans.  An  innocent  child  deprived  of  its 
father  through  war  has  burden  enough  with- 
out adding  the  insult  of  economic  hardship; 
without  further  depriving  It  of  the  com- 
panionship of  its  mother,  and  without  de- 
priving the  mother  of  reasonable  security  and 
hope. 

There  will  always  be  those  who  Involve 
us  In  warfr— some  of  them  perhaps  wisely; 
some  of  them  through  sheer  folly.  We  are 
Americans — proud  of  our  American  hcrlt<ige. 
We  will  fight  those  wars. 

But  having  fought  them,  we  will  not  be 
relegated  to  the  status  of  poor  and  un- 
wanted relatives,  to  the  d:irkcned  closet  of 
shame.  We  have  administered  Justice.  We 
demand  Justice  in  return.  We  demand  Jus- 
tice for  our  children.  We  demand  Justice 
for  our  widows.  We  demand  eternal  respect 
for  our  fallen. 

We  shall  fight  for  the  continued  right  to 
educate  our  children  in  the  .American  tra- 
dition of  our  fathers;  In  the  fundamentals 
of  true  Americanism.  We  will  not  tolerate 
foreign  ideology  in  our  schools  or  in  our 
homes. 

We  shall  fight  all  alien  isms  In  this  land 
we  call  our  own.  We  shall  search  out  and 
destroy  any  threat  to  our  Independent 
sovereignty — whether  it  be  on  some  f'^reign 
field  or  at  home  In  our  own  backyard. 

This    IB    our    homeland;     these     are 
people;   our  institutions;    our  freedoms 
religions;    oiu-   own    inalienable    rights 
shall  retain  them. 

We  are  not  militaristic.  We  are  not  dic- 
tatorial. We  are  not  selfish.  But  neither 
are  we  slothful  and  craven  cowards. 

We  shall  be  generous.  We  shall  be  tol- 
erant. We  shall  be  kind  and  even  forgiving. 
But  we  refuse  to  be  fools. 

We  shall  respect  every  man's  freedom,  but 
we  shall  not  forget  that  his  freedom  ends 
where  ours  and  our  country's  begins. 

This  Is  the  spirit  of  the  VFW. 


our 

our 
We 


THE  NEED  TO  ENACT  THE  VETERANS 
READJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
OF  1961 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  349  which, 
if  enacted,  would  be  known  as  the  Vet- 
erans' Readju-stment  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  I  rise  to  urge  Senator.';  to  support 
this  important  and  beneficial  piece  of 
legislation.  Moreover,  passage  of  this 
bill  is  a  matter  of  simple  justice  to  about 
46  percent  of  our  younc  men  who  have 
served,  and  who  will  serve,  in  our  Armed 
Forces  under  past  and  current  draft  pro- 
cedures. The  54  percent  of  our  young 
men  who  have  not  served,  and  who  may 
not  serve,  under  draft  procedures  do.  in 
effect,  gain  a  head  start  in  the  economic 
struggle.  Thus,  it  is  only  fair  and  just 
that  we  assist  post-Korean  conflict 
draftees  and  voluntecr.s,  who  are  vet- 
erans of  the  cold  war.  in  obtaining  the 
same  economic  benefits  which  we  so 
justly  provided  to  World  War  II  and 
Korean  war  veterans. 

In  effect,  S.  349  can  be  called  the  cold 
war  GI  bill,  for  it  provides  for  benefits 
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to  some  4 ',4  million  GI's  who  have  served 
in  the  Nation's  military  services  from 
January  31,  1955,  the  termination  date  of 
the  Korean  GI  bill,  to  July  1,  1963,  the 
date  of  termination  of  the  present  draft 
law. 

The  bill  spells  out  these  benefits  in  sim- 
ple terms.  It  proposes  to  provide  for  the 
educational  readjustment  of  any  veteran 
of  the  cold  war  who  has  served  for  longer 
than  6  months,  at  a  rate  of  P2  days  of 
schooling  for  each  day  of  service,  but  not 
to  exceed  3  years  of  schooling.  This 
would  include  the  opportunity  for  college 
education,  vocational  school  training, 
and  on-the-job  and  on-the-farm  train- 
ing. 

The  Government  would  make  a  pay- 
ment of  $110  monthly  for  a  single  vet- 
eran seeking  any  of  these  educational 
opportunities;  and  a  maximum  of  $165 
a  month  would  be  paid  to  a  married 
veteran  ■with  two  children. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  guaranteed 
home  and  fann  loans,  and  for  vocational 
rehabilitation   for  disabled  veterans. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  accomplish- 
ments achieved  by  the  two  previous  GI 
bills  which  the  Congress  enacted — the 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict 
bills — S.  349  IS  both  a  wise  and  needed 
piece  of  legislation.  The  two  previous 
GI  bills  gave  the  Nation  approximately 
450,000  en.uineers;  180,000  doctors  and 
nurses;  150,000  physicists,  chemists,  and 
other  scientists;  and  about  230.000 
teachers,  as  well  as  countless  thousands 
of  technicians  and  skilled  workers.  Who 
can  doubt  that  this  achievement  in  the 
educational  development  of  brainpower 
and  vocational  skills  has  served  our  Na- 
tion profoundly  well  in  the  crisis  we 
have  recently  faced  and  still  face  in  the 
race  for  space?  Who  can  doubt  that 
passage  of  S.  349  would  serve  us  equally 
well  in  the  immediate  future  in  the  way 
of  trained  brainpower  and  vocational 
skills? 

Mr.  President,  passage  of  S.  349  would 
enable  about  4*2  million  cold  war  vet- 
erans to  become  more  productive  and 
useful  citizens.  This  is  the  kind  of  in- 
vestment in  the  future  of  America  which 
we  should  make  without  hesitation. 


YOUNG     DEMOCRAT     LEADER     RE- 
REGISTERS REPUBLICAN 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr  President,  the  is- 
sues confronting  the  American  electorate 
in  every  State  of  the  Union  when  they 
go  to  the  polls  to  vote  on  November  6 
are  both  vital  and  far  reaching  in  char- 
acter. They  transcend  party  lines.  They 
are  both  national  and  international  in 
character  and  in  portent.  They  are 
likely  to  have  an  even  greater  impact 
upon  those  who  expect  to  earn  their  live- 
hhoods  and  plan  their  affaii's  during  the 
seventies  and  the  eighties  than  they  will 
upon  the  conditions  confronting  us  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  sixties. 

Consequently,  young  Americans  who 
arc  more  devoted  to  their  concepts  of 
freedom  and  of  individual  opportunity 
than  they  are  to  partisan  party  labels 
or  political  prejudices  are  searching  their 
souls  and  their  minds  to  determine  which 
decision  in  1962 — a  Republican  vote  or 
a   Democratic   vote — will   best   serve   to 


preserve  for  them  the  great  American 
opportunity  system  which  has  served 
their  forebears  so  well.  Some  of  these 
young  Americans  with  Stardust  in  their 
eyes  and  hope  in  their  hearts  are  from 
Republican  families.  Some  are  from 
Democratic  families.  Some  live  in  the 
progressive  two-party  States  of  the 
North,  the  West,  and  the  Southwest. 
Some  live  in  the  so-called  Old  South 
which  is  just  now  seriously  beginning  to 
emerge  from  its  post  bellimi  political 
paralysis  so  that  it  can  start  enjoying 
the  advantages  of  the  great  two-party 
system  which  is  so  much  a  part  of  the 
genius  and  the  greatness  of  America. 
In  every  region  of  the  country  and  in 
both  political  parties,  however,  people 
are  beginning  to  question  their  party 
labels  and  to  reexamine  the  political 
mechanisms  operating  in  their  areas  of 
the  country  to  determine  how  effectively 
and  faithfully  they  serve  to  protect  the 
people's  freedoms  and  to  promote  our 
country's  interests. 

Mr.  President,  starting  in  the  middle 
forties,  and  continuing  intermittently 
but  regularly  ever  since.  I  have  been  ad- 
vocating the  desirability  and  the  neces- 
sity of  effectuating  some  type  of  political 
realinement  in  this  country  so  that  vot- 
ers who  think  and  believe  alike  economi- 
cally and  pohtically  can  more  easily  and 
effectively  vote  alike  for  President — and 
I  would  hope  for  other  important  elected 
officials — regardless  of  where  they  live 
geographically  or  how  they  are  registered 
politically.  During  the  past  15  to  20 
years.  I  have  delivered  well  over  50 
speeches  on  this  theme  in  the  Old  South 
alone  and  nearly  100  talks  altogether 
throughout  the  United  States — including 
some  in  my  home  State  of  South  Da- 
kota— discussing  the  problems  of  politi- 
cal realinement  and  the  even  more 
serious  problems  which  political  realine- 
ment is  designed  to  obviate. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President.  I  have  sup- 
ported a  number  of  other  devices,  pro- 
grams of  action,  and  political  mecha- 
nisms which  move  in  the  direction  of 
eventual  pohtical  realinement  or  which 
work  within  our  existing  political  party 
structures  to  achieve  some  of  the  divi- 
dends which  actual  political  realinement 
would  bring.  Among  these  are  the  activ- 
ities of  Americans  for  Constitutional 
Action;  the  Operation  Registration 
meetings  through  which  groups  of  citi- 
zens reregister  their  political  affiliations 
to  bring  them  closer  into  harmony  with 
their  political  convictions;  analyses  of 
the  unsuitability  of  such  terms  as  "con- 
servative" and  "liberal"  to  denote  ac- 
curately the  political  positions  of  people 
and  parties  in  the  political  lexicon  of 
today;  descriptions  of  the  frustration 
faced  by  voters  today  who  in  voting  a 
straight  Democratic  or  a  straight  Repub- 
lican ticket  "buy"  or  "elect"  with  their 
votes  public  officials  within  their  respec- 
tive parties  who  frequently  disagree 
more  violently  with  their  fellow  party 
members  than  they  do  with  officials  of 
the  other  major  party;  conferences  with 
citizens  in  both  private  and  political  life 
in  many  Southern  States  concerning 
steps  to  be  taken  to  help  develop  a  two- 
party  mechanism  in  what  has  for  far  too 
long  been  one-party  country;   and  the 


encouragement  of  citizens  generally  to 
vote  for  the  candidates  most  nearly  re- 
flecting and  i-epresenting  their  personal 
viewpoints  rather  than  for  candidates 
who  happen  to  wear  their  own  political 
labels.  comparatively  meaningless 
though  those  labels  Irequent.y  are. 

All  of  the  foregoing  steps,  procedures, 
mechanisms,  and  devices  I  have  sup- 
ported in  many  ways  and  in  many  areas 
of  activity,  and  many  others  in  addition 
which  move  in  the  same  direction  of 
enabling  the  individual  voter  to  exercise 
his  franchise  accurately  and  effectively 
in  pushing  Government  closer  toward  the 
guidelines  which  are  embraced  by  the 
voters  themselves  rather  than  by  the  pro- 
fessional politicians  or  the  i>arty  heads 
who  so  often  rely  upon  outworn  or  un- 
workable political  machinery  to  promote 
their  own  interests. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  as  a  long 
and  effective  step  in  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  right  direction,  I  have  in  several 
previous  Congresses  and  again  in  this 
one,  been  one  of  the  authors  of  a  pro- 
r>osed  constitutional  amendment  to  re- 
form our  electoral  college  system  so  as 
to  give  the  individual  voter  en  equitable 
and  effective  method  of  casting  his  vote 
for  President.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
12.  recently  approved  by  the  .'subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Committee  of  the  Ju- 
diciary and  which  I  hope  is  about  to  be 
approved  by  the  full  Committee  of  the 
Judiciary  is  my  current  resolution  on 
electoral  college  reform  and  as  coauthors 
I  am  happy  to  have  some  of  the  most 
effective  and  important  Members  of  the 
Senate  from  both  of  our  political  parties. 

In  last  night's  Washington  Evening 
Star.  E>oris  Fleeson,  in  her  widely  read 
column,  refers  to  .-^ome  of  these  develop- 
ments, Mr.  President,  and  I  quote  her 
relevant  portions  of  her  column: 

OtTTLOOK     FOR     DEMOCRATIC     SETBACK — BELrCF 

That  Party  Can  t  Regain  Losses  or  1960 
Reported  at  Midwest  Parley 

(By  Doris  Fleeson) 

A  conference  of  Midwest  Democrats  last 
weekend  concluded  that  unless  something 
happens  to  stir  up  the  rank  and  file,  the 
party  cannot  regain  the  ground  It  lost  in 
1960,  and  may  do  worse 

President  Kennedy's  general  background 
and  his  religion  hurt  him  worse  in  the  Mid- 
west than  In  the  South,  and  a  promising 
Democratic  resvirgence  was  thereby  stemmed. 
In  addition,  21  new  and  mainly  midwest 
Republican  conservatives  made  it  to  the 
House,  materially  strengthening  the  con- 
servative coalition. 

The  Midwest  Is,  of  course,  the  old  Republi- 
can heartland,  but  the  President  cannot  be 
Indifferent  to  Its  trend,  especially  since  Re- 
publicans are  making  inroads  in  the  South. 

It  Is  hard  to  believe,  but  Democrats  are 
afraid  of  losing  House  seats  in  both  South 
Carolina  and  Alabama.  If  Republicans  can 
also  beef  up  their  midwest  House  delegations, 
the  President's  considerable  legislative  trou- 
bles will  be  multiplied. 

Everybody  In  Washington  laughed  some 
years  ago  when  Senator  Mu.n-dt,  of  South  Da- 
kota, sat  down  at  his  political  piano  and 
Interwove  "Dixie"  with  a  corn  and  wheat 
tune.  Yet  this  seems  to  be  on  its  way  with 
Senator  Goldwater  now  conducting,  even 
though  a  reluctance  exists  to  acknowledge  It. 

Recently  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee's southern  division  showed  here  a 
l2-minute  documentary  sound  film  titled 
"New  Breed  In  the  South"  It  is  designed 
to  fire  up  party  rallies   in  the   12   Southern 
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States,  particularly  In  the  7.  South  Caro- 
lina and  Alabama  Included,  where  Senate 
seats  are  at  stake. 

The  film's  big  pitch  Is  for  the  election  of 
conservatives  who  will  vote  Republican. 
Observers  quickly  noted  that  the  attractive 
Bouthern  Republican  ofBceholders  were  all 
white  and  no  mention  was  made  of  the  race 
Issue. 

Asked  about  this  Uly-whlte  aspect,  the  na- 
tional committee's  chief  of  the  southern 
division  replied  that  committee  policy  waa 
not  to  mention  "race"  In  the  South. 

Many  State  Republican  organizations 
doubtless  will  disavow  that  policy.  Demo- 
crats cannot  afford  to  minimize  the  possi- 
bility that  It  may  get  results  which  would 
further  tie  President  Kennedy's  hands. 

Actually,  Mr.  President,  this  year  for 
the  first  time  in  American  history  we 
have  39  Republican  candidates  running 
for  the  office  of  U.S.  Senator.  This  is  by 
far  a  new  record  and  it  is  even  more 
novel  and  refreshing  that  virtually  all  of 
these  candidates  are  considered  to  have 
at  least  a  chance  of  election  next  No- 
vember. However,  my  interest  in  pro- 
moting a  more  realistic  approach  to  our 
election  machinery  is  not  primarily  the 
desire  to  elect  Republican  officials. 
Basically,  the  burden  of  my  theme  for 
all  these  years  has  been  to  give  the  aver- 
age voter  a  realistic  and  effective  choice 
when  he  goes  to  the  polls  in  the  fall 
elections.  I  want  him  to  have  a  realistic 
opportunity  to  vote  for  the  candidate 
who  most  nearly  reflects  and  represents 
his  personal  concept  of  how  Government 
should  be  run  and  the  public  policies 
which  should  prevail.  Whether  that  in- 
duces the  voters  to  elect  Republican  or 
Democratic  candidates  is  not  my  major 
concern.  Those  eventual  results  will  be 
determined  as  they  should  be  by  the  per- 
sonalities and  the  platforms  of  opposing 
candidates  and  the  rapport  which  exists 
between  them  and  the  policies  and  prin- 
ciples embraced  by  his  majesty  the  voter 
who  after  all  could  and  should  govern 
the  destiny  of  this  Republic. 

Mr.  President,  I  started  out  in  these 
remarks  to  call  attention  to  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  a  young  voter  out  in  South 
Dakota  who  is  a  former  vice  president  of 
a  university  campus  Young  Democrat 
Club.  The  voter  in  question  has  given 
me  permission  to  quote  his  letter  in  the 
hope  it  will  influence  others  to  think 
through  the  issues,  break  with  political 
prejudice,  and  sign  up  as  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  party  of  his  choice.  This  per- 
sonal decision,  is  in  itself,  a  reflection 
and  an  example  of  the  basic  theme  that 
parties  should  come  to  mean  something 
important  to  American  voters  and  that 
they  should  be  given  a  choice  between 
two  parties  and  two  sets  of  candidates 
whose  platforms  and  policies  differ  from 
each  other  so  that  the  individual  voter 
gets  an  honest  and  effective  choice  on 
election  day.  Therefore,  Mr.  President, 
in  keeping  with  what  I  had  in  mind  I 
ask  in  conclusion  unanimous  consent  of 
the  Senate  to  have  the  letter  in  question 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

■WAKOhfDA.  S.  Dak., 

June  6,  1962. 
Dear   Senator  Mu>fDT:    Let  me  introduce 
myself.     I  am  21,  a  recent  graduate  of  the 


University  of  South  Dakota.  I  am  entering 
the  university  law  school  this  fall.  I  have 
been  a  Democrat — at  one  time  vice  president 
of  the  university  young  Democrats. 

Today  I  registered — Republican — basically 
because  of  the  examples  of  medicare,  and 
also  of  steel,  etc. 

I  just  wish  to  add  my  letter  txj  the  over- 
whelmingly negative  flow  of  letters  with  re- 
gard to  this  bin. 

I  am  going  to  be  the  member  of  a  profes- 
sion—true, not  the  profession  fighting  for 
survival  at  the  present  time — but  the 
"writing  is  upon  the  wall." 

I  am  Interested  In  any  materials  that  you 
could  furnish  me  with  regard  to  current 
policies,  actions,  etc. 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  am  a  member  of  a 
group  which  is  necessary  to  a  political  party 
for  Its  survival — how  can  they  hope  to  keep 
us  in  their  ranks  if  It  is  obvious  that  our 
lives  are  to  be  predetermined,  and  our  earn- 
ings spent  before  we  have  even  finished  pro- 
fessiij/nal  school? 

Yours  truly, 

Larry  Piersol. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
all  Senators  will  agree  that  the  basic  is- 
sues now  confronting  all  the  people  of 
America  are  the  following  five;  and  they 
will  undoubtedly  continue  to  be  our  fun- 
damental decisions  until  we  have  finally 
decided  them  to  the  point  where  each 
of  us  can  understand  clearly  whither 
America  is  bound.  These  are  the  five  as 
I  see  them: 

First.  How  big  would  you  like  to  have 
the  Federal  Governmenl  become? 

Second.  How  much  should  the  Federal 
Government  cost? 

Third.  How  much  should  the  Federal 
Government  own  and  operate? 

Fourth.  How  much  authority  should 
the  Federal  Government  exercise  as  a 
device  for  influencing  our  individual 
lives? 

Fifth.  How  far  should  the  Federal 
Government  go  to  take  us  into  the  func- 
tions of  the  welfare  state? 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  basically 
these  five  issues  divide  the  people  of 
America  into  two  opposing  political 
camps.  I  continue  to  believe  it  is  most 
unfortunate  that  our  party  labels  do  not 
accurately  identify  the  proponents  and 
the  opponents  of  each  point  of  view. 

I  am  pleased,  of  course,  that  by  and 
large  most  Republicans  in  tJie  Senate 
and  the  House  are  united  in  believing 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  gone 
far  enough  in  the  direction  of  spending 
more  money  and  exercising  more  power 
and  that  by  and  large  the  Democrats  in 
the  Senate  and  the  House  are  harnessed 
together  in  a  team  believing  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  spend  more 
and  should  exercise  increasing  powers. 
But  all  of  us  realize  there  are  important 
exceptions  to  the  foregoing  generaliza- 
tion. Political  realinement  would  re- 
duce if  not  entirely  eliminate  such 
exceptions  by  enabling  candidates  to 
afniliate  with  other  like-minded  citizens 
in  a  party  which  consistently  opposes  or 
supports  the  policies  in  question. 

Short  of  such  realinement,  however, 
such  actions  as  that  taken  by  Larry 
Piersol  of  'W'^akonda,  S.  Dak.,  in  changing 
his  registration  from  Democratic  to  Re- 
publican can  go  a  long  way  toward  cor- 
recting the  deceptive  weaknesses  in  our 
existing  political  and  election  structure. 
If  those  who  believe  in  a  public  position 
or  in  a  political  philosophy  or  in  an  eco- 


nomic-social-politicai  package  moving 
toward  or  away  from  welfare  stati?m  and 
big-brother  Government  will  identify 
themselves  with  the  political  party  which 
in  the  main  exerts  the  most  of  its  em- 
phasi.s  for  or  against  such  programs  we 
can  immediately  begin  to  reap  many  of 
the  practical  advantages  which  formal 
political  realinement  and  electoral  col- 
lege refoiTn  would  provide  for  every 
American  citizen.  I  respectfully  recom- 
mend such  action  therefore  to  those  who 
read  this  Record  or  to  those  who  upon 
reading  it  have  cause  to  write  or  talk  to 
American  citizens  in  general. 


AIESEC— A  TRIUMPH  IN  PEOPLE-TO- 
PEOPLE  UNDERSTANDINGS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  when 
Public  Law  402— the  so-called  Smith- 
Mundt  Act — was  enacted  by  the  80th 
Congress,  it  contained  as  one  of  its 
avowed  objectives  the  establishment  of 
international  exchanges  of  cultures  and 
people  both  by  goveiTimental  activity 
and  by  the  privately  financed  actiorvs  of 
individual  citizens  and  by  voluntary  or- 
ganizations. During  the  intervening 
years,  great  progress  has  been  made  by 
both  forms  of  these  exchanges. 

Pi-esident  Eiscnliower  gave  this  pro- 
gram important  impetus  by  supporting  it 
with  his  advocacy  of  increased  private 
exchances  in  what  he  termed  a  "people- 
to-people  program."  Many  communities 
of  citizens  in  our  American  towns  and 
cities  have  adopted  or  married  com- 
munities of  similar  size  in  some  oversea 
land  and  enduring  f  nend.ships  and  ripen- 
ing ties  of  mutual  understanding  and 
international  good  will  have  been  the 
consequence.  In  the  academic  world,  a 
great  many  activities  are  being  privately 
sponsored  and  supported  to  provide  for 
gratifying  exchanges  of  students  and 
teachers. 

Among  the  most  interesting  and  effec- 
tive of  the  privately  supported  exchange 
programs  is  AIESEC  and  the  purpose  of 
this  report  to  the  Congress  is  to  call  at- 
tention not  only  to  its  accomplishments 
but  al.<50  to  its  great  potentiality. 

Mr.  President,  the  efforts  of  indi- 
vidual citizens  and  private  groups  in  the 
field  of  international  good  will  and  the 
preservation  of  peace  are  becoming  well 
known  to  us  in  the  United  States.  I  wish 
to  commend  to  you  this  special  activity 
not  of  the  citizens  of  today,  but  by  a 
group  of  students — the  citizens  of  to- 
morrow. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  such  acts  of  social 
responsibility  by  our  students  deserve 
recognition  both  because  of  their  merit 
and  because  by  their  success  we  may  feel 
confident  that  future  generations  will 
have  at  heart  the  principles  by  which 
we  try  to  live  and  govern  today.  I,  there- 
fore, commend  to  you  the  work  and  suc- 
cess of  the  International  Association  of 
Busine.'^s  &  Economics  Students — known 
as  AIESEC— eyesec. 

AIESEC  rose  from  the  ashes  of  a  war- 
torn  Europe  at  the  time  when  the  seeds 
of  the  Common  Market  were  planted. 
In  1948.  business  and  economics  students 
from  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  Sweden.  Norway,  and  Den- 
mark met  in  Stockholm  and  founded  the 
association.    These  students  established 
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as  the  first  article  of  their  constitution, 
and  I  quote ; 

AIESEC  is  an  independent,  nonpolitlcal, 
international  student  organization  which 
has  as  Its  purpose,  to  establish  and  promote 
close  and  friendly  relations  between  mem- 
bers without  regard  to  religion  or  race. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  next  10  years 
the  organization  spread  throughout 
Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and  to  North 
America.  By  providing  serious-minded 
students  of  business  and  economics  with 
a  chance  to  apply  their  theoretical  train- 
ing to  a  practical  situation,  it  not  only 
promoted  person-to-person  international 
understanding  but  also  created  a  corps 
of  young,  internationally  trained  execu- 
tive personnel.  I  mifht  add  that  this 
work  was  not  done  with  the  financial 
support  of  any  governmental  agency,  but 
by  the  students  themselves,  financing 
their  operations  out  of  their  own  pock- 
ets. It  is  only  recently  that  national 
committees  of  AIESEC  have  received 
support  from  outside  sources,  and  this  in 
general  from  private  enterprise  or  as- 
sociations of  businessmen. 

AIESEC  provides  working  traineeships 
within  the  business  communities  of  each 
country  in  which  it  operates.  These 
traineeships  are  exchanged  on  a  one-for- 
one  basis  between  member  countries. 
Thus,  a  student  from  the  United  States 
will  be  enabled  to  undergo  a  trainee- 
ship  abroad  because  there  is  a  position 
open  here  for  a  foreign  business  student. 

During  tiie  academic  year,  students  at 
colleges  and  universities  throughout 
AIESECs  member  countries  solicit  their 
local  business  communities  for  trainee- 
ships  for  foreign  students.  Then,  dur- 
ing the  summer  vacations,  selected  stu- 
dents travel  to  a  foreign  country  to  take 
up  the  traineeships  exchanged  at  con- 
gress. At  this  time,  other  students  re- 
main behind  in  their  own  countries  to 
provide  reception  and  entertainment  for 
the  visiting  foreign  trainees. 

Thus,  by  placing  the  foreign  student 
v^nthin  the  commimity.  both  to  live  and 
work.  AIESEC  provides  down-to-earth 
international  relations.  Further,  each 
year,  seminars  and  study  tours  are  ar- 
ranged to  acquamt  the  students  with 
current  business  and  economic  t^jpics  as 
well  as  life  in  the  country  which  they 
are  visiting.  I  was  privileged  to  address 
a  group  of  these  students  representing 
some  30  countries  who  gathered  in 
Wasliington  for  a  luncheon  and  some 
group  activities  last  week.  These  stu- 
dents were  on  leave  from  their  trainee- 
ships  across  tlie  country  to  attend  a 
study  tour  of  our  Capital  and  to  learn 
something  of  our  way  of  government, 
particularly  its  economic  cooperation 
with  private  business. 

AIESEC  began  in  the  United  States  in 
1958;  that  year  some  30  students  went 
to  Europe  and  a  similar  number  of 
Europeans  came  here.  Four  years  later. 
AIESEC-United  States  has  grown  to  ex- 
change 350  students  and  it  has  estab- 
hshcd  it.self  a.s  a  student  organization 
of  some  repute.  Corporations  such  as 
IBM,  "Vick  Chemical  Co..  Coty,  and  the 
Ford  Motor  Co  as  well  as  numerous 
smaller  firms  have  participated  in  its 
exchange  program.  Many  of  tlie  busi- 
ness associations  in  this  country  have 


also  acknowledged  AIESECs  activities, 
among  them  the  people-to-people  insur- 
ance committee. 

Internationally.  AIESEC  has  received 
recognition  from  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  consultative 
status  with  UNESCO  and  ILO.  the  com- 
mendation of  the  French  Minister  of 
Education,  the  president  of  the  British 
Board  of  Trade,  Dr.  Ludwig  Erhard  of 
Germany,  and  many  others. 

AIESEC  has  not  limited  its  activities 
to  the  developed  areas  of  Western  Europe 
and  North  America.  In  1960  and  1961, 
It  expanded  its  operations  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  Africa,  respectively.  This  year 
it  began  an  extension  project  to  Asia 
and  expects  to  be  oix>rative  there  by 
1963.  Currently  there  are  American  stu- 
dents with  South  American  f.i-ms  in 
Chile.  Argentina,  Colombia,  and  Peru. 
In  Africa,  students  are  in  Ghana.  Sierra 
Leone.  Liberia,  and  Nigeria,  training  with 
such  firms  as  Shell.  Ltd.,  in  Ghana. 
United  Africa  Co..  in  Nigeria,  and  others. 
An  American  student,  through  AIESEC, 
was  responsible  for  a  manpower  survey 
conducted  in  Liberia  last  summer.  On 
the  other  side,  a  Colombian  student  from 
Bogota  is  currently  with  Marken  Ma- 
chine in  Keene,  N  H.  Expected  shortly 
pre  students  from  Nigeria  aiid  Ghana  to 
train  with  firms  in  the  New  York  area — 
a  bank  and  a  shipping  line,  in  particular. 

Over  300  colle'-'es  and  universities  are 
now  particii)ating  in  AIESEC  in  38 
countries.  In  the  United  States.  45  col- 
leges are  members  of  AIESEC.  These 
schools  represent  every  i)art  of  our  Na- 
tion, but  all  are  either  business  schools 
or  liberal  arts  colleges  with  economics 
department.'-  of  hi'/h  caliber. 

AIESEC  maintams  lt5  national  head- 
quarters in  New  York  City,  at  51  East 
42d  Street,  room  250,  and,  In  its  entire 
operations  has  only  two  full-time  staff 
members — an  admini.«trative  a.ssistant 
and  an  elect.ed  president,  who  serves  a 
1-year  term  of  office  taking  a  leave  of 
ab.sence  from  .«ichool.  It  was  the  current 
president  of  AIESEC-United  States,  Mr. 
Anthony  Jacobu.';.  who  provided  me  with 
an  account  of  the  present  activities  of 
AIESEC  and  its  developments.  I  might 
mention  in  passing  that  AIESECs  inter- 
national congress  will  be  held  in  this 
country  next  March  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. 

I  have  been  connected  with  AIESEC 
as  a  member  of  its  board  of  advisers  al- 
most since  its  beginning  in  the  United 
States  and  I  have  never  ceased  to  be 
surprised  and  ^ratified  by  its  progress. 
Its  work  is  carried  out  with  a  verv'  mod- 
est budget  and  for  value  received  per  dol- 
lar expended  it  would  seem  that  this  Is 
one  of  our  most  efficient  and  effective  ef- 
forts to  create  better  mutual  under- 
standing among  the  people  of  the  world. 
I  was  especially  pleased  to  learn  of 
AIESEC  s  current  work  m  Africa.  Latin 
America,  and  now  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  this  statement  can  be 
no  more  than  a  brief  outline  of  AIE- 
SEC s  activities.  I  have  offered  It  in 
recognition  and  tribute  to  the  students 
whose  enlightened  efforts  at  interna- 
tional cooperation  and  person-to-peri!on 
diplomacy  deserve  this  support. 


When  wc  consider  the  multibillion- 
dollar  foreign  aid  program  in  which  this 
country  is  engaged,  it  is  hichly  appropri- 
ate that  we  give  due  credit  to  this  volun- 
tary organization  of  students  who  on  a 
self-raised  budget  of  about  $35,000  per 
year — without  Government  a.ssistance — 
are  demonstrating  that  where  there  is 
the  will  there  is  the  way  for  people,  gen- 
erally, to  participate  in  the  important 
business  of  creating  better  mutual  un- 
derstanding among  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  AIESEC  has  indeed  become  an 
important  weapon  in  the  world's  arsenal 
for  perpetuating  peace.  I  hope  addi- 
tional college  students  in  more  and  more 
colleges  and  universities  will  loin  this 
movement  and  that  more  and  more 
American  business  institutions  will  offer 
their  cooperation  in  this  mutually  re- 
warding exercise  in  good  citizenship  and 
in  good  will.  I  am  sure  those  who  are 
interested  will  be  given  full  details  on 
how  they  can  become  affiliated  with 
AIESEC  by  addressing  a  letter  of  inquiry 
to  President  Anthony  B.  Jacobus,  room 
250,  51  East  42d  Street,  New  York  City. 


TRANSPORTATION  OF  COAL 
THROUGH  PIPELINES 

Mr.  McGEE  Mr.  President,  several 
months  ago  the  Commerce  Committee 
heard  testimony  on  a  new  and  dramatic 
development  in  the  power  industry,  the 
transportation  of  coal  through  pipelines. 
Coming  from  a  State  which  has  almost 
immeastu-able  coal  reserves  and  which 
has  a  coal  industry  that  now  suffers  for 
want  of  markets  I  was  gratified  to  learn 
of  this  new  development  and  have  been 
continuing  my  efforts  to  further  investi- 
gate this  method  of  coal  utilization  since 
the  hearings  this  spring. 

This  interest  is  shared  by  the  citizens 
of  Wyoming  who  correctly  beUeve  tliat 
om-  State  has  the  potential  for  vast  eco- 
nomic development  and  indusUial 
growth.  A  recent  editorial  in  the  River- 
ton,  Wyo..  Ranger  pointed  up  the  poten- 
tial in  the  coal  pipeline  process  aiid  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  pruated  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Coal    Pipelines    May     Eventually    Tap 
lOO-BiLUON-ToN  Wyoming  Resekvks 

Wyoming  coal  mining  h.'-.s  stj^rted  to  climb 
back  up,  because  coal-electrlc  pover  genera- 
tion plants  make  it  pcjssible  to  transpwrt 
"coal  by  wire."  Electric  power  l:i  abundance 
Is  now  available  over  much  of  the  West  that 
hereU/.oTe  wa"^  power  hurigry. 

Anothf-r  cevclopn-ient  in  the  coal  Indus- 
try may  be  of  e<.iual  imp<:rtance.  This  is  the 
transporting  of  coal  through  pipelines.  The 
pioneer  coal  pipeline  companies  first  move 
the  coal  in  a  60-50  solution,  half  water,  half 
finely  ground  cool. 

Aithcaigii  the  coai  required  dewaiertng  at 
the  end,  the  coal  transporUtlon  by  pipeline 
wns  still  economical.  de»pii*  vhe  great  in- 
vesimer.ts  required. 

A  more  recent  refinement  In  coal  pipelines 
Is  a  procesf  In  which  a  mixture  of  60  per- 
cent coai  and  40  percent  water  is  led  di- 
rectly into  boilers  without  dewaterlng  treat- 
ment 

Thi«  development  may  make  coai  competi- 
tive with  o:hfr  minerals  m  many  area*.  Nat- 
urally present  fuel  Buppllers  and  trans- 
poriera  of   cc«i   by  convenUonal  meam   are 
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concerned  about  the  impact  the  coal  pipe- 
lines will  have  on  their  interests. 

The  development,  however.  Is  one  that 
might  someday  be  ot  benefit  to  many  of  the 
States  with  great  coal  reserves.  Wyoming 
has  the  third  largest  tonnage  of  coal,  being 
one  of  the  three  States  with  reserves  above 
100  billion  tons.  A  resource  In  such  tre- 
mendous proportions  can't  be  overlooked. 

Coal  by  pipeline  may  help  slake  the  al- 
most insatiable  energy  thirst  that  the  indus- 
trialized world  has  developed. 


provisions  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion; 

S.  3327.  An  act  to  make  eligible  for  as- 
sistance under  the  public  facility  loan 
program  certain  areas  where  research  or  de- 
velopment Installations  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  are  lo- 
cated; and 

S  3574  An  act  to  extend  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  Act  of  1949. 


ENROLLED   BILLS    PRESENTED 

The  Secretary'  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  August  29,  1962.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S  1606.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  e.xempt  small  hydro- 
electric projects  from  certain  of  the  licensing 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  August  29,  1962,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  Administration  the  enrolled 
joint  resolution  'S.J.  Res.  29)  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  electors 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL   10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  m  adjourn- 
ment, pursuant  to  the  previous  order. 
until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  acrt-ed  to:  and  'at  8 
o'clock  and  29  minutes  pm.'  the  Senate 
adjourned.  5)ursuant  to  the  previous 
order,  until  tomorrow,  Thur.sday.  Augu.^t 
30. 1962,  at  10  o  clock  a.m. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  August  29.  1962 : 

DEr.^RTMENT    OF    STATE 

Abba  P  Schwartz,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator, Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular 
AlTalrs.  Department  of  State. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


President    Kennedy    Appoints    Consumer 
Advisory  Council 


EXTENSION  OF  REIVIARKS 

OF 

HON.  MAURINE  B.  NEUBERGER 

OF    OREGON 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  29.  1962 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
last  month  President  Kennedy  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  a  12-mem- 
ber  Consumer  Advisory  Council.  For 
the  first  time  consumers  are  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  White  House  through  the 
newly  organized  Advisory  Council  at- 
tached to  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers.  All  of  us,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, are  consumers,  but  consumer 
needs  and  interests  are  all  too  frequently 
overlooked  in  the  development  of  Gov- 
ernment policies.  Earlier  this  year  the 
President  sent  a  historic  consumers 
me.ssage  to  Congress. 

In  the  Presidential  message  of  March 
15.  President  Kennedy  said  : 

Consumers,  by  definition,  include  us  all 
They  are  the  largest  economic  group  in  the 
economy,  affecting  and  affected  by  almost 
every  public  and  private  economic  decision 
But  they  are  the  only  important  group  in 
the  economy  who  are  not  effectively  organ- 
ized, whose  views  are  often  not  heard. 

The  Federal  Government — by  nature  the 
highest  spokesman  for  all  the  people — has  a 
special  obligation  to  be  alert  to  the  consum- 
er s  needs  and  to  advance  the  consumers 
Interests. 

The  President  set  forth  a  consumers' 
bill  of  rights.    These  rights  include: 

1  The  right  to  safety:  To  be  protected 
against  the  marketing  of  goods  which  are 
hazardous  to  health  or  life. 

2  The  right  to  be  Informed  To  be  pro- 
tected against  fraudulent,  deceitful,  or 
grossly  misleading  Information,  advertising, 
labeling,  or  other  practices,  and  to  be  given 
the  facts  he  needs  to  make  an  informed 
choice. 

3  The  right  to  ch'~K5se:  To  be  assured. 
wherever  p>os8lble,  access  to  a  variety  of 
products  and  services  at  competitive  prices; 
and  in  those  Industries  in  which  competl- 
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tion  is  not  workable  and  Government  regu- 
lation is  substituted,  an  assurance  of  sat- 
isfactory quality  and  service  at  fair  prices. 

4  The  right  to  be  heard:  To  be  assured 
that  consumer  Interests  will  receive  full  and 
sympathetic  consideration  In  the  formula- 
tion of  Government  policy,  and  fair  and  ex- 
peditious treatment  in  its  administrative 
tribunals. 

While  all  sorts  of  special  interest 
groups  maintain  organizations  and  rep- 
resentatives here  in  Washington,  the 
consumer  does  not  have  those  who  can 
represent  his  needs  and  interests.  The 
aopointment  of  the  Consumer  Advisory 
Council  Will  fill  this  gap.  The  chal- 
lenges before  the  Council  are  immense. 
Appointed  as  Chairman  of  the  Consumer 
Advisory  Council  is  Dr.  Helen  G.  Ca- 
r.oyer,  dean  of  the  School  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics of  Cornell  University  since  1953. 

Mr  President,  one  of  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Coiisumer  Advisory 
Council  is  Sylvia  Porter,  the  well-known 
columnist  and  writer  on  financial  mat- 
ters. Recently  Sylvia  Porter  wrote  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  newly  appointed 
Consumer  Advisory  Council,  pointing 
out  the  hopes  and  problems  and  the 
challenges  which  face  such  a  program. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  five 
columns  by  Sylvia  Porter  dealing  with 
the  Consumer  Advisory  Council  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  as  Sylvia  Porter  points 
out: 

The  CAC  ha.s  been  born.  Now  It  will  begin 
to  earn  its  right  to  become  a  permanent, 
respected,  valuable  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  other  members  of  the  Consumer 
Advisory  Council  besides  Dr  Canoyer  and 
Sylvia  Porter  are : 

David  Angevine,  of  Park  Forest,  111., 
information  director  of  the  Cooperative 
League  of  America  and  former  editor  of 
Cooperative  News  Service. 

Dr.  Persia  Campbell,  professor  and 
head  of  Economics  Department.  Queens 
College,  the  City  University  of  New  York. 

Stephen  McKenzie  du  Brul.  Jr..  of  New 
York  City,  a  director  of  the  May  Depart- 
ment Stores  and  a  partner  in  Lehman 


Bros.,  specializing  in  retail  business 
financing. 

Mrs.  John  G.  Lee.  of  Farmington, 
Conn.,  former  president  of  the  League 
of  Women  Voters.  1950-58 

Dr.  Edward  S  Lewis,  of  New  York  City, 
executive  director  of  tlie  Urban  League 
of  Greater  New  York. 

Walter  F.  Mondale,  of  St  Paul.  Minn,. 
attorney  general  of  the  State  and  chair- 
man of  the  Consumers  Protection  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  A.s.^ociation  of  At- 
torneys General 

Dr.  Richard  L  D  Morse,  of  Manhat- 
tan, Kans.,  head  of  the  department  of 
family  economics  since  1955  at  Kansas 
State  University  and  pa.st  president  of 
the  Council  on  Consumer  Inforrru\tion. 

Mrs.  Helen  E.  Nelson,  of  Sacramento. 
Calif.,  director  of  the  California  Office  of 
Consumer  Counsel. 

Dr.  Caroline  Ware,  of  Vienna.  Va . 
chairman  of  the  Consumer  Clearing- 
house, 1943-52.  and  a  member  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  s  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women 

Dr.  Colston  E  Warne,  of  Amherst, 
Mass..  on  the  faculty  of  Amherst  College 
and  president  of  the  Consumers  Union 
of  the  USA  ,  Inc 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Your  Money's  Worth:    Consumer   rouNCTL 
In  White  House 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

For  the  first  time,  consumers  arc  to  have 
a  voice  In  the  White  Hou.se-  through  the 
newly  organized  Consumers  Advisory  Coun- 
cil attached  to  the  Presidents  Council  of 
Economic    Advisers 

It  Is  a  pioneering  move,  the  fulfillment 
of  a  pledge  made  during  the  1960  election 
campaign.  While,  as  was  cynically  noted  In 
one  editorial  entitled  "A  Bone  for  Con- 
sumers," President  Kennedy  waited  a  year 
and  a  half  before  naming  the  Council,  this 
doesn't  seem  si!  long  against  the  background 
of  186  years  that  the  consumer  has  been 
waiting  for  this  high  level  of  representation. 

It  is  a  Council  composed  of  six  men  and 
six  women,  a  mixture  of  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans who  come  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try and  whose  backgrounds  reveal  a  lifelong 
dedication  to  programs  to  inform  the  con- 
svuner  on  matters  affecting  his  health,  safety. 
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and  pocketbook.  to  safeguard  the  consumer 

ngaln.st    fr.iud    ind    deceit,    to    advance    the 
consumer's  standard  of   living 

BEPORT    ON    POSSIBTLrriES 

Helen  G  Canoyer,  dean  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity's School  of  Home  Economics,  is  the 
Council's  chairman  I'm  one  of  the  members 
and.  In  this  and  the  next  four  columns,  ni 
report  on  the  Council.  Its  possibilities  and 
pitfalls,  and  the  status  of  consumer  legis- 
lation  In  the  United   States  today. 

The  Council  must  write  Its  own  rules — 
ranging  from  whether  a  12-member  Coun- 
cil Is  too  big  or  too  Email  to  what  should 
be  Its  relationship  with  the  President  and 
the  various  agencies  of  Government.  But 
the  Council  has  its  so-called  terms  of  refer- 
ence and  they're  certainly  broad  enough. 
Here   are   the   three   primary   functions; 

1  The  council  Is  "to  advise  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  on  Issues  of  broad 
economic  policy. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  has  a 
Business  Advisory  Committee,  a  Labor  Ad- 
visory Committee,  both  of  which  it  fre- 
quently consults  on  economic  issues,  and 
now  it  has  a  Consumers  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. CBA  Chairman  Walter  W  Heller,  says 
the  economic  Issues  could  Include  recom- 
mendations ranging  from  tax  cuts  to  con- 
trols over  watered  hams.  In  my  mind,  the 
consumers'  Interests  In  this  area  would  fall 
Into   clearly   discernible    patterns 

For  Instance,  we  as  consumers  surely  would 
be  In  favor  of  policies:  preserving  the  buying 
power  of  the  dollar — meaning  we  would  be 
against  Government  or  private  policies  that 
would  stimulate  Inflation.  We  as  consumers 
also  surely  would  be  in  favor  of  programs 
spurring  economic  growth  and  averting  or 
cushioning  recessions. 

2.  The  council  is  "to  advise  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Go\-erninent  on  governmental 
programs  protecting  consumer  needs.  " 

This  one  sounds  simple  but  It  could  be 
full  of  pitfalls,  for  the  fact  Is  there  is  a 
widespread  feeling  that  programs  in  the 
consumer's  Interest  are  automatically  anti- 
business.  It's  nonsense  but  It's  so.  If  this 
council  could  help  dispel  this  feeling.  In  It- 
self  this   would   rop.-esent    major   progress. 

RESE-^RCH    MATERIAL 

3.  The  council  is  "to  advise  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  on  the  flow  of 
consumer  research  material  from  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  public." 

The  need  here  is  great  and  urgent.  There 
is  3Ji  Immense  amount  of  information  within 
the  Government  agencies  which  could  be  of 
practical  help  to  consumers — but  most  peo- 
ple don't  know  what  Information  Is  avail- 
able and  most  agencies  dent  know  how  to 
get  the  Information  to  people. 

The  council  has  organized:  It  has  a  budget, 
a  small  staff.  The  President  has  told  it  that 
he  hopes  It  "will  not  be  ornamental  but  wlU 
be  functional."  "The  show, "  as  Dr.  Heller 
put  It,  "Is  on  the  road." 


YOTR    M'^svr''^    Worth:     Con-"^-  mtt.    Voters' 

Dl.SMAL    HiSTORT 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

The  history-  cf  efforts  to  gl\*e  ccnstmiers  a 
voice  at  the  highest  level  of  Government — 
Just  as  labor  h:\s  a  voice  and  business  has  a 
voice  and  agriculture  has  a  voice — is  'not  re- 
pi' tc  wifn  Euccefsful  precedents."  drily  re- 
nuifKed  W.iiter  W  Heller.  Chairman  of  the 
Fresideni  s  Guuntil  of  Economic  Advisers,  in 
1..?  ::.'.. TV. iiil  greeting  to  the  12  members  of 
f  '•  'r.'w'.w  orgnr.ired  Consumers'  Advisory 
Council  at  their  f.rjT  r:!eetlng  In  the  Whl'e 
House  recently 

It  certainly  t£:/t.  In  fact,  tlie  history  Is 
downright  dismal-  and  this  adds  sienlfi- 
canoe  to  P.'esident  Kennedys  apjxuiiinient 
of  six  men  and  six  w  n.en  to  advise  the 
executive  on  consumer  us.-ues 

Here  Is  a  brief  rundown  rf  p.a.'^t  experi- 
ments   In    giving    the    consumer    an    Inde- 


pendent voice  in  Wa^hlnjjton  put  tteetfier 
by  Persia  Campbell  professor  and  chairman 
of  the  ecciiomics  department  ol  Queens  C^/.- 
lepe  In  New  York,  an  expert  lonp  identified 
witii  consumer  pr<jgranks  f-. nd  a  member  of 
the  new  CAC. 

NEW    DEAL    RECALLED 

1.  In  the  early  I930's.  a  New  Deal  law  set 
up  the  National  Recovery  Adrr.lnistratlon  to 
establish  "codes  cf  fair  competition"  which 
would  help  put  floors  under  profits  and 
wages.  A  Consumers  Advisory  Board  to  the 
NRA  was  created  along  with  an  Industrial 
Advisory  Board  and  a  Labor  Advisory  Board 
so  all  three  viewpoints  could  be  heard  while 
the  codes  were  l>elng  WTltten.  From  the 
start,  the  CAB  ran  Into  trouble.  It  was  hard 
even  to  find  consumer  repre<?entatlves  and 
when  the  CAB  finally  was  named  in  1933,  It 
consisted  mainly  of  professors  and  leaders  of 
women's  organizations.  Murecer,  because 
the  consumer  group  was  ge:.eraily  opposed 
to  price-fixing  arrangements  the  NRA  Ad- 
ministrator himself  detested  it  The  CAB 
died  when  the  NRA  w:is  Hnuidt.ted 

2  Also  in  the  early  New  Deal  days,  a 
Consumers  Cotincll  was  app^omted  to  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 
In  the  less  than  a  decide  of  its  life,  the 
Consumers  Council  frequently  fought  with 
the  administration  of  which  i:  was  a  part, 
for  the  AAA  was  trying  t-3  raise  farm  prices 
and  control  the  flow  of  such  products  as 
mi'.k  to  the  m.-irket  to  stribillze  prices.  This 
office  was  killed  in  World  War  II. 

3  In  1937,  a  third  experiment  took  place 
when  a  Consumers  Council  was  appwlnted 
to  the  National  Bituminous  Coal  Commis- 
sion, designed  to  control  coal  production 
and  fix  prices  at  the  mines  The  conflicts 
of  Interest  were  cverwhelmmg  This  one 
was  shortlived  too 

4.  During  and  for  a  while  after  World 
War  II,  confumers  were  represented  in  the 
wartime  agencies  of  the  Ciffice  cf  Price  .'Ad- 
ministration and  the  Office  ■  f  Price  Stab- 
1!  K^tion  TTiPse  ci  rsFumer  conimiti-ees  says 
Dr  Campbell  "identifiixl  them.'^f  Ives  a.=>  con- 
sumer repre5e:itatives.  at  least  wi'h  respect 
to  price  control  and  ration mc  '  They  died 
when  the  agencies  were  di.  solved 

DISM.M-    RECORD 

5.  From  1&46  to  1&52,  the  President's 
Coimcil  ol  Economic  Advisers  conferred  from 
time  to  time  with  a  National  Consumer 
Ad. isory  Committee  which  It  had  appointed 
The  committee  had  no  Influence  It  faded 
awp.y 

Why  so  dismal  a  record? 

An  obvious  reason  Is  that  most  consumers 
wear  two  hats  and  the  bat  with  which  they 
rarely  Identify  themselves  Is  that  of  the 
consumer  uS  such.  You,  as  a  wage  earner. 
will  Identify  yourself  with  your  union  bat- 
tling for  the  biggest  pay  raise  possible,  or 
you.  as  a  busiucssn-,an.  will  Identify  yotirself 
with  your  industry  trytng  for  the  t>e£t  price- 
profit  setup  p-ossible — but  neither  of  you  will 
identify  yourself  primarily  a.s  a  consumer 
who  inight  sufTer  from  your  wage-price- 
profit  policies. 

It  may  be  that  as  a  result  the  consumer 
just  cannot  be  organized  or  speak  with  a 
powerful  voice  in  this  country.  But  that 
only  makes  it  more  Important  that  he  be 
recognized  and  represented  at  the  national 
level. 

Tlie  CAC  has  been  born  against  a  back- 
ground of  repeated  failures  It  must,  as 
Mr.  Kennedy  told  the  members,  "estaMlsh 
its   luwii]   success." 


Yot  R  M    NEY  s  Worth  ;  Status  cr  .\W  for 

CoNsUMnas 

(By  r^yivia  Pc  ru  r  i 

On   March    15   President   Kennedy   sent   an 

omnibus  consumers'  protection  and  interest 

mer?a£re   to  Concress  which   a.«ked   new  laws 

as  well  as  a  major  strengthening  of  existing 


protjrams  for  the  safety  and  protec'-.i^n  of 
consumers  In  the  United  States. 

TTie  messac'e  was  a  ci.tchali.  It  included 
many  Innocuous  propoeais  vith  which  few 
could  quarr*  ..  Who,  lur  irLstance,  is  e  .:.e 
to  be  against  stej  ping  up  enforc*nj«ni  ul  ine 
mail  fraud  laws  except  sorixe.  ue  tr*  .ng  vo 
defraud  via  the  mails  1' 

It  also  included  some  controversial  pro- 
posals. For  instance,  a  request  for  a  law 
that  would  empower  the  Fed*  ral  Trade  Com- 
mission "to  issue  temporary  cease-and-de- 
sist orders  against  the  continuance  of 
unfair  competitive  practices  while  cares  con- 
cerned with  permanent  relief  fr^m  Fuch  prac- 
tices are  pending  before  the  C'^mmirslon" 
was  Interpreted  by  many  businessmen  to 
mean  an  accused  corporation  wouldn't  even 
have  a  chance  to  defend  Itself  while  the 
FTC  simultaneously  acted  the  roles  of  In- 
vestigator,   accuser,    prosecutor,    arJ    Judge. 

NOT  MUCH  DONE 

Not  much  significant  leglslst.on  n  safe- 
guard the  consumer  ha."=  been  passed  by  this 
Congress.  That  cease-and-clef ut  bill  is  dead. 
So  Is  a  bill  which  would  require  firms  plan- 
ning to  merge  into  a  company  of  'substan- 
tial slse"  to  give  "reasonable  advance  no- 
tice" to  the  Justice  Department  So  are  other 
bills  which  would  greatly  Increase  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  regialatory  agencies. 
Also  on  the  shelf  for  this  year,  at  least,  are 
the  "truth  In  lending"  and  the  "truth  In 
packaging  "  bills — bills  which  need  a  lot  more 
work    before   they're   In    shape   for    passage. 

Nevertheless,  a  fair  nvimber  of  the  actions 
the  President  requested  in  his  consumers' 
protection  message  has  been  favorably  acted 
on  or  will  t>e  soon.  Here's  a  sampling  on  the 
plus  side. 

A  25  percent  increase  m  t^.e  nafT  for  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Adminifciratiun.  the  largest 
single  increase  in  the  agency  e  history.  Prob- 
able. 

An  increased  appropriation  f t  r  pesticide 
regulation.     OK. 

A  higher  appropriation  for  inspection  of 
meat  and  poultry.  Mr  Kennedy  won't  get 
as  much  money  as  he's  asking  but  bell  get 
some  more. 

An  improved  system  of  sa'i  ty  and  eCB- 
ciency  of  air  irnffic.  Tlie  Federal  Aviation 
Admlniatration  has  put  it  into  eCect. 

A  law  to  require  manufacture  of  ajl-chan- 
nel  TV'  -■^eis  to  give  a  wider  choice  o;  pr..- 
grams.    Pasfed. 

Creation  of  a  Consumers  Advisory  Council 
wlttiin  the  executive  branch  of  Crovern- 
ment  and  appointment  of  speiai  assistants 
for  consumer  affairs  in  all  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agencies.    Done  this  month. 

Establishment  of  a  new  Office  fcr  Highway 
Safety  in  the  Commrce  Deparunent. 
strengthening  of  accident  prevention  work 
in  the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  De- 
partment, increased  enforcement  of  safety 
requirements  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Coiamission.     I>one  or  being  done. 

SUengthening  of  the  insurance  program 
of  the  Federal  Savings  it  Loan  Insurance 
Corp.     Done. 

Protection  of  air  travelers  from  abuses  of 
overbooking.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
put  cut  new  rules  In  April 

SOJIE   SUCCESS    NOTED 

Reculation  of  ex^essi\e  charges  for  moving 
of  househrld  p  xxis.  Tlie  Interst.ite  Com- 
merce C  mmts-'-:  n  issued  new  rules  ti.is 
month 

E,xp.-insion  of  educritlonal  televlsjon.  Law 
Fiened. 

Str  rneer  enforcement  .-urain^t  interference 
In   r'ociio      Done. 

Intensification  of  action  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  ae-iinFt  deceptive  trnde 
practices  and  false  advertising  Intensifica- 
tion on. 

Stronger  enforcement  of  mall  fraud  stsit- 
TJtPS  Arreft.'  for  mail  fraud  la.=t  year  were 
at  i.  record,  con. ictlons  were  up  36  i>ercent. 
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Increased  staffs  for  all  major  Federal  reg- 
ulatory agencies.  Mixed  results,  with  some 
getting  the  Increase,  some  not 

Its  hardly  a  grandiose,  glittering  record 
but  It  represents  some  progress.  And  while 
the  controversial  measures  got  lost  In  the 
shuffle,  there  la  a  new  awareness  of  con- 
sumers' Interests  which  Is  all  to  the  good. 


YotTR  Monet's  Worth:     Pilot  Program  for 
Consumers 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Early  In  September,  the  Government  will 
start  an  experiment  In  education  of  the 
American  consumer  In  100  post  offices  across 
the  country. 

In  each  of  these  post  offices,  there  will  be 
a  display  Indicating  the  vast  variety  of  pam- 
phlets which  Federal  Government  depart- 
ments and  agencies  have  prepared  on  sub- 
jects of  practical  concern  to  consumers  and 
which  can  be  bought  for  a  nickel  to  45  cents. 

Each  post  office  also  will  have  supplies  of 
order  blanks  listing  72  of  the  hundreds  of 
publications  now  available.  Each  will  have 
supplies  of  Government  Printing  Office  docu- 
mentary coupons  which  may  be  purchased 
from  fxjstal  window  clerks  to  cover  the  cost 
of  any  pamphlet  and  each  also  will  have 
supplies  of  envelopes  preaddressed  to  the 
'Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington  25,  D  C  ."  in 
which  the  order  blanks  and  coupons  can  be 
mailed. 

NINETT-DAY    PROGRAM 

The  pilot  program  will  go  on  f  jr  90  days. 
To  gage  interest  In  a  reaction  to  the  ma- 
terial available,  the  experiment  will  be  han- 
dled in  different  ways  in  the  various  com- 
munities. 

This  is  an  experiment,  long  overdue  If  it 
is  pursued  properly  and  aggressively,  it  could 
lead  to  major  consumer  education  programs 
which  could  help  millions  of  families  to  Im- 
prove the  management  of  their  market- 
baskets,    pocketbocks.   health,    and   safety. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  are  loaded — and  I  mean 
loaded — with  material  of  practical  use  to 
everyone.  In  Just  about  every  department 
and  agency,  information  of  Indisputable 
value  to  the  average  consumer  has  been  col- 
lected and  is  available  in  the  form  of  inex- 
pensively priced  pamphlets.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  and  perhaps  millions  of  families 
might  benefit  if  they  knew  what  material  the 
booklets  offered  and  the  Government  knew 
how  to  channel  the   publications  to  people 

Illustrative  are  the  72  representative 
pamphlets  to  be  placed  on  sale  in  the  pilot 
program.  'Shopper's  Guide  to  US  Grades 
for  Food."  10  cents:  "Infant  Care,"  15  cents: 
•  Headaches,  Hope  Through  Research."'  10 
cents:  "Food  Guide  for  Older  Folks."  10 
cents:  "Removing  Stains  From  Fabrics.  Home 
Methods."  15  cents;  "Plumbing  Manual."  40 
cents.  "Fuel  Consumption  in  the  Home."  15 
cents:  "Better  Lawns."  15  cents;  "Detergents 
for  Home  Laundering,"  5  cents;  "Automotive 
Antifreezes.  "  15  cents.  There  are  hundreds 
more. 

JUST    BEGINNING 

And  this  is  Just  a  beginning.  President 
Kennedy  has  directed  the  Federal  .tgencies 
and  departments  "to  place  increased  em- 
phasis on  preparing  and  making  available 
pertinent  research  findings  for  consumers 
in  clear  and  usable  form."  There  is  a  vast 
accumulation  of  Information  on  products  and 
services  within  the  Government  departments 
which  can  be  and  should  be  put  into  lan- 
guage that  can  be  understood  by  the  least 
informed,  least  Intelligent  and  least  alert 
consumer — for  this  Is  the  consumer  who  most 
needs  the  guidance. 

There  Is  simply  no  arguing  with  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's comment  in  his  March  15  consumers' 
protection  message  that  "The  consumer 
typically  cannot  know  whether  drug  prep- 
arations    meet     maximum     standards      of 


safety,  quality  and  efficacy  He  usually  does 
not  know  how  much  he  pays  for  consumer 
credit;  whether  one  prepared  food  has  more 
nutritional  value  than  another;  whether  the 
performance  of  a  product  will  In  fact  meet 
his  needs;  or  whether  the  large  economy  size 
is  really  a  bargain." 

This  is  one  area  in  which  the  new  12- 
member  Consumers'  Advisory  Council  can 
be  of  lasting  value.  Judging  from  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  members  at  the  Council's 
first  meeting,  the  Council  Is  determined  to 
give  the  consumer  education  movement  In 
the  United  States  a  greatly  needed  forward 
push. 


Your   Money's   Worth     How   Can   Council 
Aid  Conscmehs? 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

The  heartbreaking  stories  of  deformed 
babies  born  to  mothers  who  took  the  Ger- 
man-developed drug  thalidomide  before  It 
was  withdrawn  from  the  market  dramatizes 
the  importance  of  protecting  consumers  from 
new  drugs  until  they  have  been  thoroughly 
and  objectively  tested. 

It  also  underlines  the  kind  of  contribution 
the  12-member  Consumers'  Advisory  Council, 
recently  appointed  by  President  Kennedy 
could  make  to  health  and  safety.  There  Is 
no  disputing  that  while  many  of  the  thou- 
sands of  new  drugs  are  saving  countless  lives, 
some  also  present  great  hazards  to  health. 
Also  there  is  no  disputing  the  need  to 
strengthen  existing  focKl.  drug,  and  cosmetic 
laws  and  their  enforcement.  It  Is  in  the 
area  of  educating  the  American  consumer 
that  the  new  CAC  could  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  Nation. 

No  doubt  you  know  the  tale  of  thalidomide 
by  now  and  know  that  it  would  have  been  In 
wide  use  in  the  United  States  had  not  Dr. 
Frances  O.  Kelsey  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration dragged  her  feet  for  19  months 
on  approval  of  an  Oliio  drug  manufacturer's 
application  to  market  the  drug  for  general 
consumption  because  she  was  not  convinced 
it  was  safe  Now  the  world  knows  about  the 
sedatives  dreadful  side  effects  and  although 
over  1.100  US.  physicians  did  distribute 
samples  to  their  patients,  the  tragedies  In 
th'.s  country  are  nowhere  near  the  number 
overseas 

possrBii.iTiEs  outlined 

Besides  helping  to  educate  consumers — and 
lawmakers — on  laws  to  Increase  the  protec- 
tion and  safety  of  the  public  in  such  fields  as 
foods  and  drugs,  what  else  might  the  CAC 
achieve'' 

Its  official  functions — advising  the  execu- 
tive branch  on  l.ssues  of  broad  economic 
policy  and  programs  to  protect  and  Inform 
the  consumer — are  so  broad  that  they  could 
be  meaningless  unless  translated  Into  specific 
areas  of  action.     Specifically  what? 

From  Senator  Humphrey,  Democrat,  of 
Minnesota,  comes  the  plea  that  the  CAC  help 
to  give  the  consumer  a  voice  before  congres- 
sional committees  which  must  vote  funds 
for  the  Federal  regulatory  agencies.  Sena- 
tor Humphrey  says,  "The  only  voices  we 
usually  hear  are  those  complaining  that  an 
agency  has  been  too  harsh  or  unfair  In  en- 
forcing the  law.  We  need  a  voice  speaking 
for  enforcing  the  law  in  the  interests  of  the 
consumer  " 

From  Helen  G  Canoyer.  dean  of  Cornell 
University's  School  of  Home  Economics  and 
chairman  of  the  new  CAC.  comes  the  state- 
ment that  the  council  can  achieve  much  by 
directing  "attention  to  consumer  education, 
especially  to  consumer  economics" — and  this 
means  "teaching  basic  economic  principles, 
not  Just  feeding  out  information  on  how  to 
take  care  of  clothes  or  how  to  read  labels." 

From  Colston  E.  Warne,  economics  profes- 
sor at  Amherst  College,  president  of  Consum- 
ers Union,  and  another  council  member, 
comes  the  proposal  that  the  CAC  should 
lead  a  drive  for  compilation  of  all  the  meth- 


ods of  testing  consumer  goods  available  the 
world  over 

SAMPLING    OFFERED 

From  Walter  F.  Mondale.  attorney  general 
of  Minnesota,  and  a  council  member,  too, 
comes  the  recommendation  that  the  coun- 
cil assist  in  working  on  legislation  permit- 
ting the  States  to  set  up  a  national  clear- 
inghouse of  information  on  racketeers  that 
prey  upon  consumers  "  so  swindlers  cant  es- 
cape simply  by  moving  from  State  to  State. 

It  also  must  make  it  clear.  I  think,  that 
whatever  it  does  to  further  the  legitimate 
Interests  of  the  consumer  is  simultaneously 
furthering  the  legitimate  Interests  of  busi- 
ness and  labor.  For  tills  Is  fundamentally 
true  and  the  misunderstanding  which  ex- 
ists on  conflicts  Is  a  hangvner  from  an  era 
long  since  dead. 

The  CAC  has  been  born.  Now  it  will  be- 
gin to  earn  Its  right  to  become  a  permanent. 
respected,  valuable  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 


The  45th  Anniversary  of  the  Foanding  of 
the  35th  Infantry  Division  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

OF     MI.?S()T-RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  29.  1962 

Mr.  RANDALL  Mi-,  Speakei'.  on  Sun- 
day, August  19.  several  Membei's  of  Con- 
gress, including  the  Honorables  Paul  C. 
Jones,  of  Mi.ssouri;  W.  R.  Hull,  Jr.,  of 
Missouri;  Durw.ard  G.  Hall,  of  Missouri; 
Richard  Ichord.  of  Missouri:  William 
H.  Avery,  of  Kansas;  and  Robert  F. 
Ellsworth,  of  Kansas,  and  mys«lf  at- 
tended the  45th  anniversary  of  the 
foiuiding  of  the  35th  Infantry  Division 
of  the  National  Guard  on  the  Liberty  Me- 
morial Mall  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  This 
division  is  made  up  of  National  Guai'd 
units  in  Missouri  and  Kansas.  The  35th 
Division  was  organized  on  August  25, 
1917,  at  Camp  Doniphan,  Okla.  At  that 
time.  14,282  men  of  that  new  35th  Di- 
vision were  from  Mi.ssouri  and  9.781  fi'om 
Kansas.  All  were  volunteer  guardsmen 
or  militia  as  they  have  been  called  since 
the  States  first  raised  troops  for  the  Na- 
tion back  in  1775. 

The  pi-incipal  address  of  this  obser- 
vation was  by  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  H. 
Browne,  Jr.,  commanding  general  of  the 
35th  Infantry  Division,  who  spoke  on  the 
south  steps  of  the  Liberty  Memoiial  Mall 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo  .  facing  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  35th  Division  and  their 
friends.  The  most  illustrious  alumnus 
of  the  35th  Division  and  a  former  officer. 
former  President  Harry  S.  Ti'uman.  was 
unable  to  attend  because  of  previous 
commitments,  but  appropi'iatc  mention 
was  made  that  Mr.  Truman  is  providing 
space  for  a  permanent  35th  Division  Me- 
morial Room  in  the  Truman  Library  at 
Independence.  Mo.  It  was  pointed  out 
by  the  General  that  'Captain  Hariy  "  of 
Battery  D,  129th  Field  Artillery,  was 
present  and  participated  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  35th  Division  on  August  25, 
1917. 

EveiTone  present  agreed  the  ceremony 
was  a  very  impressive  observation  of  the 
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founding  of  Lhe  division  and  also  an  in- 
teresting. pUasant.  and  most  significant 
afternoon  for  the  officers,  men.  and 
friends  of  th?  35th  Division,  which  is  the 
Missoun-Kaisas  National  Guard. 


Tribut;  to  Victor  L.  Anfuso 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NLV.     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  29.  1962 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  place  in  the  Record  remarks 
made  at  the  testimonial  dinner  given  to 
our  esteemed  colleague,  Victor  L.  An- 
fuso, on  Au!;ust  14.  1962,  at  the  Statler 
Hotel,  Washington.  DC.  at  which  dinner 
I  acted  as  toastmaster.  My  remarks 
follow; 

We  are  all  happy  to  pay  this  tribute  of 
respect  to  VicroR  L.  Anfuso,  who  for  so  many 
years  has  served  In  Congress  and  served  In  a 
truly  dedicated  spirit. 

Victor  Is  a  good  friend  of  mine — not  a 
sundial  friend,  useless  when  the  sun  goes 
down.  He  has  built  for  himself  a  good  name 
and  a  good  nr.me  is  like  an  acrostic,  you  read 
it  up  or  down,  left  to  right,  right  to  left,  and 
it  spells  goodness.  Vic  has  been  the  recipient 
of  many  honors  and  deservedly  so.  These 
honors  have  come  from  princes,  potentates, 
and  Presidents 

His  record  s.nd  personality  belie  what  Mark 
Twain  once  said.  "Imagine  there  Is  a  Con- 
gressman, now  imagine  an  Idiot.  Forgive 
me,  I  repeat  myself  "  Of  course,  we  In  Con- 
gress have  always  been  the  butt  of  Jokes, 
victims  of  satire  and  recipients  of  abuse,  but 
once  let  the  citizen  realize  that  his  rights  and 
privileges  have  been  abused,  he  rushes  to  his 
Congressman  for  relief.  Vic  has  afforded  re- 
lief to  thousands  and  because  thereof  we 
honor  him. 

Vic  has  ma  ay  facets  to  his  character.  He 
is  personable  and  persevering,  amiable  and 
articulate.  No  one  Is  more  resourceful.  He 
can  generate  more  novel  Ideas  than  a  fiery 
plnwheel  letj;  off  sparks.  He  manifested 
brilliance  and  sparkle  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Space  and  Astronautics.  He 
showed  excellence  as  a  member  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee. 

He  win  le.'ive  our  sacred  precincts  soon 
to  wear  the  -aiment  of  Judicial  office.  Not 
BO  long  ago,  I  was  examining  a  witness  at 
a  trial.  His  aame  was  prefixed  with  the  ti- 
tle, "Colonel."  I  asked  him  what  the  "Colo- 
nel" stood  for.  He  sarcastically  answered, 
"  'Colonel'  Is  like  'Honorable'  in  front  of  your 
name."  and  he  added.  "And  It  doesn't  mean 
a  damn  thing."  Vic  will  now  have  a  new 
preax — Judge.  He  is  going  to  put  a  new 
twist  on  the  meaning  of  "Judge"  and  above 
all.  he  Is  going  to  make  It  mean  "worthy." 
We  like  him  for  his  becoming  boldness  and 
Imagination. 

He  now  shrinks  from  the  publicity  of  con- 
gressional life  to  seek  the  quietude  of  the 
Judiciary.  I  asked  him  if,  as  judge,  he  will 
use  a  gravel.  "No,"  he  said,  "I  will  use  a  50- 
cent  piece.  1  can  rap  on  the  desk  for  order 
and  when  it  comes  to  making  a  decision.  It 
will  come  in  handy.  I  will  toss  it  up  and 
decide  either  head  or  tall." 

Vic  Is  a  careful  politician.  Hence,  his  suc- 
cess. He  wa£  once  speaking  at  a  convention 
of  commercial  artists.  He  was  asked  to  name 
his  favorite  color  and  without  hesitation  he 
Bald.  "Plaid." 


He  is  a  geriUine  Democrat  who  has  sacri- 
ficed much  for  his  party.  Rather  than  enter 
a  bitter  internecine  primary  fight,  he  has 
agreed  to  leave  the  field  and  become  a  Judge. 

We  wish  Vic  well  and  Godspeed.  We  wish 
him,  his  dear  wife,  and  children  many  years 
of  health  and  happiness. 


Tht  White  House. 
Washington,  DC,  August  14,  1962. 
Hon.  Emanuel  Cellek, 

Chairrnan,   Testimonial  Dinner  in  Honor  of 
Congressman    Victor    L.    Anfuso: 

Please  express  to  Victor,  his  family,  and 
friends,  my  sincere  regret  that  I  cannot  be 
with  them  this  evening  We  are  all  mind- 
ful of  the  distinguished  service  he  has  ren- 
dered to  his  district  and  the  Nation  In  the 
Congress.  His  unselfishness  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  Democratic  Party  and  ita 
principles.  It  Is  my  earnest  wish  that  he 
will  allow  me  to  call  upon  him  in  the  future 
so  that  his  broad  knowledge  and  keen  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  of  national 
government  and  space  will  not  be  lost  to 
the  Nation. 

Every  good  wish. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 


August  14.  1962. 
Hon.  Emanuel  Celler, 

Chairman,  Dinner  in  Tribute  to  Congre.^sman 
Victor   L.   Anfuso,   Statler   Hilton    Hotel, 
Washington.  DC: 
One  of  the  most  loyal  and  understanding 
and    patriotic    men   of   my    acquaintance   Is 
Victor  Anfuso      We  will  miss  him  In  Con- 
gress, but  we  believe  the  Congress  loss  Is  the 
Judiciary's  gain.     My  affection   for  him  and 
his  family  is  deep.     I  send  my  best  wishes 
to  him  and  his  many  friends. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


Rome. 
August  4,  1962. 

Dear  Mr  Celler:  Thank  you  for  the  In- 
vitation addressed  to  me  to  participate  in 
the  banquet  in  honor  of  Hon.  Victor  L. 
Anfuso. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  the  distance,  my 
obligations,  and  the  season  prevent  me  from 
taking  advantage  of  such  a  pleasant  circum- 
stance to  return  to  the  United  States  of 
America  once  again. 

I  wish  to  ask  you,  however,  to  convey  to 
the  guest  of  honor  and  all  illustrious  persons 
invited  to  the  banquet  my  cordial  regards 
and  most  vivid  wishes  for  prosperity. 

Fanfani. 


Text  of  Speech  by  Willi.\m  H  McKeon. 
Chairman.  New  "York  Democratic  State 
Committee,  at  Te:stimonial  Dinner  Hon- 
oring   Representative    Victor    I.     Anfttso, 

IN      STATLE35-HlLTnN      HOTEI..       WASHINGTON, 

DC,  Tuesday.  August  14.  1962 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  tonight  for  two 
reasons.  First,  to  speak  as  a  personal  friend 
of  our  guest  of  honor,  and  secondly  and 
possibly  more  Important,  I  am  proud  to  be 
here  as  the  official  spokesman  of  the  entire 
Democratic  Party  of  the  State  of  New  York 
in  this  tribute  to  our  good  friend,  Victor 
Anfuso. 

Over  the  years,  Vic  has  been  a  good  friend. 
As  a  friend,  his  advice  has  always  been  timely 
and  wise.  As  State  chairman,  his  support 
has  been  constant  and  Important. 

As  you  know  when  Vie  first  came  down 
here,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Agriculture 
Committee.  Some  of  his  friends  ribbed  him 
as  the  farm  boy  from  Brooklyn,  but  Vic  has 
established  for  himself  a  unique  and  influ- 
ential role  within  the  committee  as  the 
spokesman  for  the  consumer. 

■When  he  was  assigned  to  the  Space  Com- 
mittee, he  served  with  such  fierce  dedication 
that  when  I  first  heard  that  we  had  put 
an  astronaut  into  space,  I  was  sure  it  was 
Vic  himself.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  there 


had  been  room,  I  am  sure  that  nothing  would 
have  pleased  him  more. 

We  are  honoring  a  big  man  tonight — big 
of  heart,  big  of  spirit,  and  big  of  mind.  If 
he  were  not,  instead  of  sitting  here  In  har- 
mony tonight,  we  might  be  witnessing  one  of 
the  w(jrst  political  Donnybrooks  in  our 
State's  recent  political  history. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  not  entirely 
familiar  with  politics  In  New  York  State,  let 
me  give  you  a  few  facts. 

Last  year  It  was  necessary  to  reapportion 
our  State's  congressional  districts.  Nelson 
Rockefeller  was  as  ruthless  as  a  barracuda 
in  gerrymandering  our  districts  with  the 
result  of  eliminating  several  Democratic 
seats.  Naturally,  his  prime  target  was 
Brooklyn,  the  largest  Democratic  county  in 
our  Stfte 

Vic  might  have  stood  on  his  prerogatives 
which,  as  I  say,  could  have  led  to  a  bitter 
primary.  He  did  not.  He  put  party  unity 
first.  He  stepped  aside  gracefully  In  the 
manner  of  the  big  man  he  Is.  You  may  not 
know  that  he  holds  one  of  the  highest  hon- 
ors our  church  can  bestow  on  a  layman. 
As  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party 
in  New  York.  I  wish  tonight  I  had  a  similar 
award  to  bestow  on  him  for  his  service  to 
his  party. 

His  fellow  townsmen  have  now  called  on 
him  to  serve  In  the  Judiciary.  You  may  be 
assured  that  he  will  be  elected  and  will  serve 
with  distinction.  I  do  not  think,  however, 
that  this  will  be  the  climax  of  Vic's  career 
as  a  public  servant — he  has  far  too  much 
energy  for  that.  Rather.  I  predict  his  voice 
will  continue  to  be  heard  in  the  vast  coun- 
cils of  our  party. 

The  Kennedy-Johnson  administration  is 
losing  a  loyal  and  ardent  supporter  in  Vic. 
This  as  I  said  can  be  laid  squarely  at  the 
doorstt^p    of   Nelson   Rockefeller. 

I  assure  you,  however,  that  Victor  Anfuso 
and  his  colleagues  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, whether  they  are  serving  here 
In  Washington  or  In  other  Important  posts 
in  our  State  and  Nation  will  continue  the 
fight  fnr  the  programs  and  the  Ideals  of  our 
great  President  and  his  helpmate,  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson. 


Remarks  by  Mayor  Robert  F  Wagner  at 
Dinner  in  Honor  of  Representative 
Victor  L    Anfuso 

Mr.  President,  honored  guests,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  If  every  man's  life  Is  truly  a  book, 
then  Vic  Anfuso's  fills  a  library  shelf.  This 
is  Just  another  in  the  series  of  heroic  episodes 
In  Vic  .\nfuso's  career. 

I  ca.n  assure  you  that  the  people  of  New 
York  City  are  going  to  keep  Victob  Anfuso 
In  the  public  service.  He  knows  It.  too.  We 
all  know  it.  For  Vic  Anfuso,  every  ending 
is  Just  another  beginning. 

Public  life  has  been  Congressman  Anfuso's 
vocation  and  avocation  for  many  years.  He 
was  running  for  office,  in  a  primary,  as  far 
back  as  September  17.  1932.  He  lost  the 
election,  but  that  day  his  son,  Victor,  Junior, 
was  born. 

Since  that  day,  Congressman  Anfuso  has 
been  a  consistent  winner. 

Basically,  he  Is  a  humanitarian. 

As  a  private  citizen,  in  the  early  1930's. 
he  helped  organize  a  Citizens  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation to  help  the  Joble.ss  and  destitute  in 
Brooklyn.  He  had  also  been  responsible  for 
the  organization  of  the  Italian  Board  of 
Guardians  in  Brooklyn  which  aids  delinquent 
and  troubled  children. 

Congressman  Anfuso's  legislative  record  is 
a  fine  one.  His  activity  In  1957  as  chairman 
of  a  Consumers  Study  Subcommittee  to  In- 
vestigate the  high  cost  of  living  was  char- 
acteristic. 

One  measure  which.  In  my  judgment,  epit- 
omizes his  devotion  to  public  service  Is  his 
pending  bill  authorizing  the  establishment  of 
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a  National  Academy  for  Public  Service  Train- 
ing. I  believe  sincerely  that  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  academy  for  public  service 
trainees  would  help  lend  to  public  service — 
at  the  municipal,  State.  National  and,  indeed. 
international  level — the  dignity,  honor  and 
imp<~irtance  it  deserves.  Vic  Anfuso  is  fight- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  such  an  acad- 
emy. 

But  this  isn't  Vic  Anftjso's  most  important 
legislative  proposal.  It  is  Just  a  typical  one. 
He  has  fought  for  liberalized  immigration 
law?,  for  public  housing,  for  civil  rigl:its. 
and  for  a  more  forthright  policy  of  friend- 
ship  toward  Israel. 

Name  the  g'  od  cause,  and  you  can  be  sure 
that  Victor  Anfuso  has  been  for  it.  Name 
the  constituent  who  has  had  a  problem  and 
Victor  Anfuso  has  been  for  him,  too,  and 
for  the  solution  of  his  problem. 

Vic  is  a  young  man  still.  His  greatest 
achievements  lie  ahead  of  him.  He  will  al- 
ways be  found  fighting  the  good  fight — for 
the'  party,  for  Brooklyn,  for  his  city  and 
country.  We  will  be  hearing  n:.ore  and  more 
from  and  about  Vic  Anfuso  in  the  days, 
months,  and  years  ahead. 

Excerpts  or  REM.^RKS  of-  Speaker  John  W. 
McCoR.M.\CK.  Democrat,  of  M.\ss.\chusetts, 
.^T   A    Testimonial   Dinner    in    Honor   of 
Representative  Victor  L.  Anfuso,  Demo- 
crat, OF  New  York,  Held  in  the  Citt  or 
Washington,  August   14.   1962 
Mr.   Chairman,    reverend   clergy,   your   ex- 
cellencies, distinguished  gue.?t3  and  particu- 
larly    our     guest     of     honor.     Congressman 
ANruso,    his    charming    wife,    and    his    fine 
family,  it  is  a  genuine  personal  pleasure  for 
me  to  take  part  in  tl-.ls  tcstimonlnl  dinner 
for  Congressman  Anfuso.    The  very  presence 
here  of  so  many  of  you.  some  from  far  aw?.y— 
a  diverse  group  united  by  the  common  bond 
of  friendship  and  affection  for  our  guest  of 
honor— bears  witness  to  his  nature  jnd  the 
breadth  of  his  friendships. 

Our  chairman,  "Manny"  Celler,  In  Intro- 
ducing Mayor  Wagner,  remarked  that  the 
mayor  of  New  York  h.is  the  toughest  Job  in 
the  country,  next  to  the  Presidency.  Now.  I 
wouldn't  want  to  disagree  with  "Manny." 
not  only  because  he's  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  and  committee 
chairmen  are  important  to  me  in  my  job,  but 
because  he's  a  very  good  friend  of  mine  as 
well.  Still,  though  I  wouldn't  want  to  dis- 
agree with  "Manny,"  I  do  think  the  Job  of 
Speaker  Is  a  hard  one  at  times.  Admittedly. 
it  has  its  compensations,  and  one  of  them^ 
one  of  the  greatest  -is  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing the  many  fine  men  and  women  who 
serve  in  the  House  over  the  years.  In  my 
years  of  serving  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  majority  leader  and  then  as 
Speaker,  I  have  known  many  Members  of 
Congress:  but  I  can  say  that  Victor  Anfuso 
stands  high  among  them  as  a  public  servant 
and  as  a  man. 

By  the  way.  my  remarks  about  Victor 
Anfuso  are  not  intended  to  diminish  my  re- 
gard for  all  the  other  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  New  York  whom  I  see  here  tonight. 
I'd  like  to  mention  them  all.  They  are  a 
fine  group  of  men — every  one.  But  I  hesi- 
tate to  mention  any  of  them  by  name  for 
fear  of  missing  some  inadvertently. 

The  other  speakers  here  tonight  have 
talked  about  Anfuso  the  Congressman  and 
public  servant.  I  want  to  talk  about 
Anfuso  the  man. 

Here,  we  all  know,  is  a  man  of  heart,  un- 
selfish, dedicated  to  helping  others,  a  stanch 
friend.  He  has  always  taken  people  on  their 
merits.  Neither  race,  creed,  color,  nor  any 
other  externals  or  accidents  of  birth  mean 
anything  to  him. 

He  haa  faith.     This  faith  marks  the  man. 

His    name    happens    to    be    Anfuso.     But 

what   matters   la  not   the   name   but   what's 

in   a    man's    mind.     I   know   a   man   by   hl3 

mind.     I   don't   care    what   his   name   is.     I 


don't  care  what  his  race  is,  or  his  color.  A 
man's  religion  doesn't  matter  to  me.  I  love 
my  religion  and  respect  all  others;  I  expect 
other  men  to  love  their  religions  and  to 
respect  mine. 

Our  guest  of  honor  has  striven  throughout 
his  life  for  two  goals:  he  has  sought  positions 
of  influence,  and  at  the  same  time  he  has 
sought  unceasingly  to  help  others  less  for- 
tunate than  himself. 

We  honor  this  man.  We  honor  his  loyal, 
devoted  wife,  and  his  fine  children,  who  are 
here  tonight  His  is  the  kind  of  family  on 
which  America  is  built.  America's  founda- 
tion IS  Its  family  life.  'Without  such  fam- 
ilies, we  could  not  have  the  country  we  have 
today. 

It  is  an  old  saying  of  mine,  and  used  to  be 
a  saying  of  Sam  Rayburn's  (God  rest  his 
soul ) ,  that  many  men  who  serve  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  are  then  elected  to  the 
other  body  give  stability  and  substance  to 
the  other  body.  Vic  Anfuso  Is  such  a  man. 
He  will  bring  stability  and  all  his  other  fine 
qualities  to  any  service  he  may  undertake. 
During  his  terms  in  Congress,  and  especially 
in  recent  years  as  a  member  and  subcommit- 
tee chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  he  has  revealed  himself  not 
only  as  a  man  of  heart  but  as  a  man  of  vision 
and  pioneering  spirit. 

Nuw  Victor  has  shown  himself  as  a  man 
williii;,'  to  muke  a  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  his 
party.  This  kind  of  loyalty,  putting  aside 
personal  wishes,  is  appreciated.  It  would  be 
a  fine  thing  lor  the  Democratic  Party  if  there 
were  more  Victor  Anfusos.  We  could  use  a 
lot  more  Victor  Anfusos  in  other  States  and 
places  throughout  this  Nation. 

■  Manny  Celler  has  said  that  this  Is  not 
an  ending  but  a  new  beginning  for  Victor. 
This  Judgment,  I  am  sure,  is  right.  When 
Victop.  puts  on  the  ermine,  he  will  bring  to 
h.s  new  responsibilities  all  the  fairness  and 
breadth  of  sympathies  he  has  shown  In  Con- 
gress; he  will  temper  Justice  with  mercy,  and 
enter  a  new  and  honorable  period  of  public 
service  M-ne  than  that;  I  predict  that 
Victor  Anfuso  will  not  be  long  in  Judicial 
ofiace  before  his  party  will  seek  him  for 
higher  office  in  an  elective  capacity.  Victoe 
has  served  his  party  and  his  Nation  faithfully, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  he  will  continue  to  do 
so  for  many  years  to  come. 

Addhess  of  Victor  L.  Anfuso,  Jr.,  at  Testi- 
monial Dinner  in  Honor  or  Congressman 
Victor  L.   Anfu-so 

Mr,  Toastm.aster.  reverend  clergy,  distin- 
guished guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  It  is  a 
difficult  thing  to  fashion  words  to  Introduce 
your  own  f.ither  properly.  Mayor  Wagner 
has  told  us  that  I  was  introduced  by  my 
father  some  30  years  ago  during  the  course 
of  a  political  campaign.  However,  I  do  be- 
lieve it  took  more  than  campaign  oratory 
to  turn  that  trick,  I  guess  that  Just  serves 
to  prove  that  it  is  not  how  difficult  a  task 
Is,  but  rather  how  pleasurable.  And  tonight 
I  have  a  most  pleasurable  task. 

This  occasion  is  not  only  the  time  to  re- 
view the  past  accomplishments  of  your  guest 
of  honor,  but  also  an  opportunity  to  rem- 
inisce with  an  old  friend. 

As  I  looked  around  the  ballroom  earlier  I 
noticed  many  familiar  faces,  friends  of  long 
standing,  people  who  do  not  make  a  habit 
of  attending  $50-a-plate  dinners,  much  less 
traveling  hundreds  of  miles  to  be  present. 
I  am  thinking  that  my  father  Is  a  lucky 
man  to  be  surrounded  by  so  many  friends 
at  a  time  when  he  closes  one  chapter  of  his 
life  and  prepares  to  frame  another;  blessed 
as  he  is  by  a  union  with  a  saintly  wonxan 
and  a  devoted  wife  and  mother;  and  privi- 
leged to  have  achieved  a  position  In  life 
which  would  content  the  soul  of  many  a 
man. 

However,  it  is  not  fairly  correct  to  give  all 
the  credit  to  luck.     Rather,  I  believe,  these 


are  the  resiilts  of  qualities  he  has  kindled 
from  within.  Truly  he  has  gone  out  to  meet 
luck  more  than  halfway. 

Someone  has  written  that  all  of  us  In 
varying  degrees  are  propelled  by  two  funda- 
mental urges.  These  are;  I  want"  and  "I 
want  to  be."  The  first  Includes  the  basic 
Instinct  of  self-preservation,  food,  shelter. 
the  desire  for  security.  The  second,  "I  want 
to  be,"  encompasses  the  more  expansive  part 
of  personality,  magnanimity,  the  desire  to 
better  yourself  and  those  about  you. 

Perhaps  this  is  a  great  over? impliflcatlon. 
But  I  think  your  guest  of  honor  has  bot- 
tomed his  purposeful  actions  on  this  latter 
motivation  to  an  abundant  degree.  The 
seeds  he  has  sown  throughout  his  public 
career  are  as  many  stones  thrown  Into  a 
still  pool.  The  ripples,  most  times  without 
the  spotlight  of  any  publicity,  have  touched 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  many  people  who  were 
never  required  to  show  the  credentials  of  a 
constituent,  the  Aryan  pedi^'ree  bo  long 
favored  by  our  immigration  laws,  or  even 
the  label  of  any  particular  party 

In  close  observation  of  a  man  who  haa 
been  a  great  teacher  to  me,  I  have  never 
heard  him  speak  111  of  another.  I  have 
marveled  at  his  capacity  to  make  and  keep 
a  friend. 

His  approach  to  problems  has  always  been 
persuasion  rather  than  force — organize  and 
build  by  motivating  others  to  desire  and  ac- 
complish certain  tasks  and  goals.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  when  I  was  a  young  boy  I  can 
still  remember  his  efTectlve  use  of  a  hairbrush 
which  had  a  most  persuasive  cfTcct  on  me. 
and  by  the  way  did  me  a  great  deal  of  good. 

The  man  who  cKcuples  the  place  of  honor 
tonight  shlned  shoes  for  a  living  at  the  age 
of  9;  placated  his  mother's  lifelong  wish 
that  he  become  a  doct<3r  by  having  her  be- 
lieve he  was  enrolled  in  medical  school,  while 
In  fact  he  was  at?end!r.g  law  school  And  as 
the  distinguished  .\mba.=sador  from  Italy  has 
Indicated.  I  know  he  felt  highly  hnnnred,  aa 
an  Immigrant  to  this  country,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  President  Kei;ncdy  as  head  of 
the  delegation  representing  the  United  States 
to  go  back  to  his  native  land  for  the  cen- 
tennial anniversary  of  Italy's  birth  as  a 
nation. 

If  I  were  to  attempt  to  capm!l7e  and  isolate 
that  inner  spark  of  animation  in  your  guest 
of  honor,  I  would  venture  to  say  that  he  is 
a  man  who  derives  sheer  comfijrt  and  satis- 
faction In  the  mere  giving;  a  person,  who 
has  felt  an  Inner  need  to  seek  positions  of 
Influence  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  desire  to 
use  that  Influence  to  aid  those,  who  by  cir- 
cumstance or  station  In  life,  cannot  help 
themselves. 

As  the  pages  of  his  life  are  slowly  tiirned 
and  he  continues  to  the  next  .-^top  en  route. 
you  may  expect  that  he  will  carry  that 
philosophy  with  him.  best  expre.ssed  f>erhap« 
In  the  words  of  Whlttler  when  he  wrote: 

"Heaven's   gate   is   not  opened   to    him   who 
comes  alone; 
Save  another's  soul,  and  tlius  thou'lt  save 
thine  own." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  is  my  extreme 
privilege  to  present  to  you  my  father,  your 
guest  of  honor. 

Address  or  Congressman  Victor  L.  Antuso, 
Testimonial      Din.ner,       Hotel       Ptatler, 
Washlnoton  DC  ,  August  14.  19G2 
Mr.    Toastmaster,    Mr.    Speaker,    reverend 
clergy,    your   excellencies,    my    friends    all,    I 
can't  begin  to  tell  you  how  much  each  one 
of  you  has  honored  me  tonight  by  your  pres- 
ence.    Some  of  you  have  come  from  as  far 
as   California   and   many  of   you.  of   course, 
from  my  beloved  State  of  New  York. 

"Mannie."  I'm  deeply  grateful  to  you  for 
being  a  chairman  and  toastmaster  par  excel- 
lence. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Harrison,  for 
your  kind  presentation.    Please  assure  all  of 
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your    1.400    members    that    I    shall    always 
treasure    It. 

Ambassador  Fennoltea,  I  was  Indeed  hap- 
pily surprised.  I  have  received  many  awards 
from  your  government.  I  know  this  Is  the 
highest  and  I'm  deeply  grateful.  I  hope  I 
can  continue  to  play  some  small  part  to  keep 
your  great  country  and  ours  bosom  allies. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  I  guess  all  of  you 
can  see  by  now  that  we  have  a  great  New 
York  State  chairman  In  Bill  McKeon  and  a 
great  leader  and  mayor  In  Bob  Wagner.  I 
am  grateful  to  both  of  them  for  their  gen- 
erous remarks. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  have  always  been 
very  kind  to  me  but  tonight  you  outdid 
yourself. 

I  think  my  son  made  a  pretty  good  speech, 
too,  don't  you  think?  Well.  I  wanted  you  to 
get  to  know  him. 

All  of  you  have  been  mighty  good  to  me. 
Excellency,  an  Immigrant  boy  from  the  south 
shores  of  Italy. 

I  guess  I've  served  on  more  conunlttees 
than  most  Members  of  Congress.  In  the 
8'2d  Congress  I  was  a  member  of  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  In 
that  capacity  I  visited  almost  every  post  of- 
fice In  the  State  of  New  York  and  helped  to 
improve  working  conditions  in  them.  I  sup- 
ix5se  I  would  still  be  on  that  committee  had 
I  not  been  a  victim  of  reapportionment  in 
1952. 

Thanks  to  my  very  dear  friend.  Mayor 
Wagner,  I  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the 
criminal  court  but  I  didn't  stay  long  as  a 
Judge  because  my  heart  was  in  Congress. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  first  time  I  ran  I  had 
to  defeat  a  Democratic  Congressman  of  18 
years  experience  In  Congress:  and  the  second 
time,  I  resigned  as  a  judge  to  engage  In  an- 
other successful  primary  fight.  I  returned 
to  the  84th  Congress  and  I  was  approved  for 
membership  on  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. I  became  known  as  the  gentleman 
farmer  from  Brooklyn,  although  my  only 
credentials  were  that  I  had  a  flower  pot  on 
my  window  sill. 

It  wasn't  long,  however,  when  with  the 
cooperation  of  that  esteemed  gentleman  and 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Harold  Coolet, 
that  we  formed,  for  the  first  time  In  the  his- 
tory of  Congress,  a  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Problems  of  which  I  became  chair- 
man. If  I  must  say  so  myself,  the  hearings 
we  conducted  and  the  reports  we  rendered 
went  a  long  way  in  bringing  about  a  better 
understanding  between  our  farm  and  city 
people.  As  I  used  to  say  In  speeches  before 
the  Congress,  the  legislative  road  Is  not  a  one 
way  street.  If  we  from  the  cities  help  the 
Congressmen  from  farm  areas  In  solving  their 
problems,  they  niust  come  along  with  us 
when  we  appeal  to  them  for  better  wages, 
better  working  conditions  and  more  housing 
for  our  congested  areas.  The  response  was 
equally  beneficial  and  I'm  proud  to  say  that 
I  have  voted  for  every  wise  farm  bill  that 
has  come  out  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, without  the  loss  of  any  part  of  my 
constituency.  The  reason  Is  that  I  gave  my 
people  leadership  and  service  but  at  the  same 
time  I  made  It  clear  to  them  that  we  cannot 
live  alone — that  a  Congressman  must  repre- 
sent not  only  his  district  but  the  Nation  as 
a  whole. 

In  1957,  again  being  mindful  of  the  needs 
of  the  consumers  and  farmers  In  my  own 
State  of  New  York.  I  conducted  hearings 
throughout  the  State  and  we  were  par- 
ticularly helpful  In  stabilizing  milk  prices. 
I  enjoyed  being  the  farmer  from  Brooklyn. 
'We  were  giving  a  voice  for  the  first  time  to 
the  consumers  of  America.  I  urged  President 
Eisenhower  and  later  President  Kennedy  to 
create  the  post  of  a  Consumer  Council  In  the 
executive  branch  of  Government.  I  looked 
forward  to  heading  a  permanent  Consumer 
Committee  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
President  Kennedy  finally  appointed  a  Con- 


sumers Advisory  Council  but  the  Congress 
has  not  had  a  Consumer  Committee  since  I 
left  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  In 
1958  to  become  a  ranking  member  of  the 
newly  formed  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee as  well  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee. 

I  have  served  4  wonderful  years  on  these 
committees  with  Chairman  Bonner  and  Mil- 
ler. My  good  friend,  George  P.  Miller,  of 
California,  who  is  doing  a  great  Job  as  general 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  appointed  me  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  on  all  advance  research. 
I  looked  forward  to  spending  the  rest  of  my 
days  on  this  committee  and  pushing  with  all 
my  might  the  space  program  because  I 
realize  that  America  cannot  win  this  spac« 
race  or  any  race  by  Just  reacting  to  what 
the  Russians  are  doing,  or  being  stimulated 
Into  action  by  a  series  of  shocks — such  as 
the  two  cosmonauts  now  circling  the  earth. 

We  have  lost  4  valuable  years,  and  I  am 
not  here  to  blame  anyone  for  this  loss,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  we  did  waste  4  years 
In  not  going  ahead  with  a  large  booster  pro- 
gram. And  now  you  can't  make  up  those 
years  by  Just  keeping  pace  with  the  Russians. 
We  have  got  to  double  our  efforts  if  we  are 
not  to  remain  second  best  and  leave  the 
world  In  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  those 
who  would  use  the  new  scientific  discoveries 
for  conquest  and  world  domination. 

By  doubling  our  efforts  I  don't  necessarily 
mean  spending  twice  as  much  as  we  are  now 
spending  In  the  space  effort.  Money  alone 
won't  do  the  Job  for  us.  What  I  mean  Is 
that  we  must  stop  reacting  and  use  the  In- 
telligence and  knowledge  we  already  possess 
to  carry  out  projects  of  our  own.  It  is  Im- 
perative that  we  try  to  land  a  man  on  the 
Moon  as  soon  as  possible  but  let  us  through 
advance  research  also  establish  a  space  sta- 
tion from  which  we  can  launch  our  vehi- 
cles to  carry  out  space  exploration  to  any 
corner  of  the  universe,  without  limiting  our- 
selves to  the  Moon.  'Venus  or  Mars  This 
would  be  a  far  greater  achievement  than 
engaging  In  a  mere  race  to  the  moon  and  at 
the  same  time  this  would  provide  greater 
security  for  us. 

And  now  on  the  peace  front,  my  friends, 
let  me  say  this.  As  a  result  of  the  various 
committees  of  Congress  on  which  I  have 
served,  having  to  do  with  war  and  peace, 
I  have  come  to  the  Inevitable  conclusion 
that  there  Is  no  profit  in  war  for  any  na- 
tion or  people.  I,  therefore,  looked  forward 
to  a  new  project,  as  an  aid  to  the  scientific 
community,  to  unite  the  scientists  of  the 
world  to  form  an  International  Science  for 
Peace  organiziatlon  which  would  conduct  or 
guide  research  Into  great  world  problems 
such  as  famine,  drought,  pestilence  and 
disease  which  are  the  causes  of  wars  and 
strife  among  nations.  This  cannot  and  never 
will  be  done  by  the  United  Nations  because 
the  United  Nations  is  a  political  organiza- 
tion and  the  members  of  every  committee 
therein  are  guided  by  political  considerations 
and  national  interests.  But  the  scientific 
world  can  get  together,  as  it  did  for  the 
International  Geophysical  Year,  and  under- 
take, for  example,  the  elimination  of  malaria 
as  a  world  plague,  the  stamping  out  of  the 
locust  pestilence,  the  conservation  and  scien- 
tific distribution  of  water  resources,  the 
evaluation  of  existing  uninhabited  areas  of 
the  world  for  their  possible  sources  of  foods, 
the  development  of  methods  by  which  the 
unending  resources  of  the  ocean  would  be 
converted  Into  acceptable  foodstuffs,  the 
peaceful  uses  of  research  In  outer  space,  etc. 
The  free  world  without  delay,  should  take 
the  leadership  in  forming  such  a  science  for 
peace  organization  as  It  will  save  billions  of 
dollars  and  help  to  create  an  abundant  world, 
making  wars  and  strife  between  nations  un- 
necessary. 

But  again  the  ugly  head  of  reapportion- 
ment  threatened   to   interrupt   my   services 


In  Congress.  After  months  of  soul  search- 
ing and  discussions  with  my  family  and 
friends  I  again  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the 
leadership  of  our  party  and  withdrew  a*  a 
candidate  for  Congress  m  order  to  be  of  even 
greater  service,  I  hope,  to  my  country. 

My  friends,  we  are  living  in  the  most 
critical  period  of  our  Nation  which  demands 
the  strongest,  the  most  vigorous,  the  most 
Intelligent  kind  of  leadership  It  requires 
also,  an  understanding  of  the  rights  and 
aspirations  of  all  peoples  of  the  world.  We 
have  tliat  leadership  and  understanding  in 
President  Kennedy.  And  we  who  call  our- 
selves EtemocratE  must  sacrifice  personal  am- 
bitions to  become  soldiers  in  the  ranks  and 
follow  his  leadership.  There  Is  no  room  for 
demogogues  or  prima  donna's  in  the  Demo- 
cratic system  of  government. 

In  conclusion,  my  friends,  let  me  say  that 
this  dinner  Is  not  Just  a  tribute  to  me  alone. 
It  Is  also  a  tribute  to  my  wife,  FYances,  who 
has  served  all  of  our  terms  In  Congress — 
going  back  and  forth,  to  and  from  New  York 
every  single  week  (not  at  Government  ex- 
pense, mind  you),  and  In  my  hour  of  grave 
decision  and  period  of  torment,  my  wife 
read  to  me  this  prayer  by  St.  Francis  de 
Sales : 

'Do  not  look  forward  to  what  might  hap- 
pen tomorrow,  the  same  Everlasting  Father 
who  cares  for  you  today  will  take  care  of  you 
tomorrow  and  every  day.  Either  he  will 
shield  you  from  suffering  or  he  will  give  you 
unfailing  strength  to  bear  It.  Be  at  peace, 
then,  and  put  aside  all  anxious  thoughts  and 
Imaginations." 

I  am  at  peace  with  myself  as  I  hope  all  of 
you  will  always  be. 

And  now.  my  friends,  would  you  please 
rise  and  toast  with  me  the  President  of  the 
United  Stales,  may  he  have  long  years  and 
good  health  to  move  this  counuy  forward 
as  it  has  never  been  moved  before,  with  the 
help  and  grace  of  Almighty  God. 


Dais 


Abello.  His  Excellency  Emlllo.  Ambassador 
of  the  Philippines. 

Albert.  Hon.  Carl,  majority  leader,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives 

Anderson.  Adm.  George  W.,  U.S.  Navy, 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

Anfuso,  Hon.  Victor  L.,  guest  of  honor. 

Anfuso.  Victor  L..  Jr. 

Anfuso.  Mrs.  Victor  L. 

Antonlnl.  Hon.  Lulgl.  chairman,  United 
Italian   American   Labor  Council. 

Arango.  His  Excellency  August©  Gulllermo, 
Ambassador  of  Panama. 

BaUey.  Hon.  John  M  .  chairman,  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee. 

Beame,  Hon.  Abraham  D.,  comptroller,  city 
of   New  York. 

Boggs,  Hon.  Hale  majority  whip,  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives 

Bonner.  Hon.  Herbert  C,  chairman.  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee. 

Braskamp,  Rev.  Bernard,  D.D.,  Chaplain, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

Buckley.  Hon.  Charles  A.,  chairman.  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Celebrezze,  Hon.  Anthony  J.,  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Celler,  Hon.  Emanuel,  chairman.  House 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Cogliandro.  Charles  A. 

Cooley.  Hon.  Harold  D  ,  chairman.  House 
Agriculture  Committee. 

Duke,  Hon.  Angler  Blddle,  Chief  of  Proto- 
col, Department  of  State. 

Eastland,  Hon.  James  O  ,  chairman,  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee 

Fenoaltea,  His  Excellency  Sergio,  Ambas- 
sador of  Italy 

Garrlgues,  His  Excellency  Don  Antonio, 
Ambassador  of  Spain. 

Goodwin,  Hon.  Richard  W  ,  Deputy  Assis- 
tant Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American 
Affairs. 
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Ourrvlch,  Mrs,  Mao,  Tlco  chulrmon.  New 
York  Democrnllc  Stato  Committ**, 
Hi\!cy,  Andrew  O  .  coun«el,  AmerlcAn  Rock- 

p'  S(y;ety 

H\'.l,  Piwil,  prt!«ldont,  8«ftlarori  Interna- 
Uu:i.>l  Union. 

H.vrrlman,  Hon  AvercU.  Aimtativnt  Secro- 
tnrv  of  si.ite  fnr  Piir  Enntern  AfTalri. 

Hirinnn,  HU  Excellency  Avrahnm,  Ambtu- 
R.i'l or  of  Israrl 

!l-irrlsnn.  Hunter  C  ,  prpsldent.  Nfttlonal 
Ciipifal  srcllon,  Amrrtcnn  Rocket  Society. 

»,»rtkp,  Hon  Vnnce,  U.S  Senator. 

J.icoby,  Hon  Aaron  L  ,  cochalrman.  Kings 
County  Dcmocrntlc  Committee. 

Krlly,  Hon,  Edna  F..  national  committee- 
woman.  New  York  Stale, 

Klernan,  His  Excellency  "niomaa  J  ,  Am- 
bassador ot  Ireland. 


•^Ctrwnn,  Hon  M!olu\««l  J  (■h.Uin'.i\n  I'lcmo- 
cratlc   Con(jres«lonul   Canipulktn    ronimltt««, 

Lynch,  Hon  John  J  ,  nx-hal!  tuan,  Ktngt 
County  Den\ocn\tlc  CotiuniMro 

MoCtvrmnck,  Hon  John  \V  Sjwvikcr,  U.S. 
House  of  Repre«entutiv(<« 

McKcon,  Hon  VVlUliun  H  ,  ch.iimi.m,  NtW 
York  DenuKTullc  >su\lo  f  iinnuntf 

Mun»ileld.  Hon,  Miko  majority  Itadcr,  U.S. 
Senate. 

Miu-M.  His  E.i(celloti>-y  I)r  I  oula,  AmbMaAdor 
of  HiUU. 

Miller,  Hun  OcorKV>  p  ,  chalrmftn.  Houae 
Science  and  Asij-on.wnic.s  CommlttM. 

O'Connor.  Hon  Fr.vnK  D.,  district  attor> 
ney.  Queens  Count v    N  V 

PrlKion<».  Very  Hcv  Msgr.  OerolAmo, 
apostolic  de!eg,'\lio; 


I'r>  lion  FMwurd  I),  CJinlnnan,  h\irel(jn 
C^'.niN  Si'! ! '.rini-!it  C  inunlNnlon 

1,  iH'-I  M  11  juhn  H,  A««l«tivnt  Srcretiwy 
of  Df-riMDir 

i5cvinn-.Ma(iv/<a,  Hl«  Kxcellenry  Dr  Cluillrr- 
mo,  Ainl)iififia<lMr  of  NlcnrnRiia 

Prliiirser,  If  C.en  HiTUard  A..  U.S.  Air 
r<'i    <•    commmuUT,  Air  Force  Sviitonu. 

Sirrvurio  Hon  Piuil  U.  premdenl.  Cimu)- 
ell     r  the  City  of  New  York 

."^viniiu'ton,  Hon    SHiart,  US    Senator 

\\  ii'ucr,  Hon  Holvert  K.  nuvyor.  citv  of 
Ni-.v  York 

\'.  iliTni.ui    Dr    .\:a;i  T.  Director,  N'.itlou.U 

.<o. -e  Foundation 

Webb,  Ho!i  J,\!noa  F  .  Adnilnls' rutor.  Na- 
tional Ac!'  •i,i-,i!:i.>i  i;.(l  .-p.icr  A'lniiiil-.lrall. >n. 

Wleaner,  Hon  Jerome  n  .  spocl.il  A;.Kl8- 
t*nt  to  the  l>n>sident. 


SENATE 

TiriHsnAY,  Air.rsT  30,  19H2 

Th,e  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DX>..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God  of  grace  and  God  of  glory,  be- 
yond the  circle  of  whose  all-embracing 
love  we  cannot  drift,  with  all  our  un- 
worthiness  we  come  for  this  hallowed 
period  of  communion  with  Thee  in  the 
mystery  that  spirit  with  spirit  may  meet. 

From  the  traditions  which  separate  us 
and  write  our  names  in  different  camps 
of  thought  and  conviction,  we  pause  for 
the  upward  look  which  makes  us  one 
with  Thee,  Thou  Father  of  us  all. 

In  these  times  that  test  men's  souls  in 
the  fiery  judgment  of  these  epochal  days, 
when  willful  men  have  turned  from  Thy 
light  of  universal  brotherhood,  quicken, 
we  pray,  every  noble  impulse,  sanctify 
our  best  endeavors,  and,  no  matter  of 
what  else  the  ebbing  years  may  rob  us, 
keep  our  hearts  with  Thee  and  our  feet 
in  the  pathway  of  Thy  will,  where  alone 
is  our  peace  and  our  salvation.     Amen. 


THE    JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Smathers,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, August  29,  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
Pre.<^ident  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting the  nomination  of  Walter  C. 
Sauer,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
b€  First  Vice  President  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  pay.scd  the  bill  (S.  2965)  to 
provide  standby  authority  to  accelerate 
public  works  pros'.ams  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  Stale  and  local  public 
bodies,  with  amendments,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED       BILLS       AND       JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS   SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lution,   and   they   were   signed  by  the 

Prei;ident  pro  tempore: 

H  R.  7278.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
5,  1952,  so  as  to  remove  certain  restrictions 
on  the  real  property  conveyed  to  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii  by  the  United  States  vmder 
authority  of  such  act; 

H,R  10431  An  act  to  revise,  codify,  and 
enact  title  37  of  the  United  States  Code, 
entitled  "Pay  and  Allowances  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services"; 

H  R  11257  An  act  to  amend  section  815 
(article  15)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
relating  to  nonjudicial  punishment,  and  for 
other  purposes;   and 

H  J  Res  864  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963,  and   for   other  purposes. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNLNG  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Smatklrs,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  mormng  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr  Sm\thers,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  were  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today : 

The  Committee  on  Post  OfiBce  and 
Civil  Service, 

The  Permanent  Investigations  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committeee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


COMMITTEE  MFE'nNG  DURING  SES- 
SION OF  I  HE  SE:NA TE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  on 
behalf  of  tlie  Senator  from  Tennessee 
IMr.  KefauverI,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  may  meet  duiing  the 
session  of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  V/iUi- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  OF  FEDERAL  BUREAU 
OF  NARCOTICS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  letter  from  tlie  A.ssist- 
ant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  for  the  cal- 
endar year  ended  December  31,  1961. 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


PETITION 


The  PRESIDEN"!  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  petition  signed  by  Lee 
Roy  Rogers.  Jr.,  and  17  other  citizens, 
praying  for  the  enactment  of  the  quality 
stabilization  bill,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


RESOLUTION  OP  NEW  YORK  CITY 
CENTRAL  LABOR  COUNCIL 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  City  Central  Labor  Council. 
AFL-CIO,  recently  adopted  a  re.solution 
repudiating  attacks  bring  made  on  the 
International  Ladies  Garment  Workers 
Union  and  extending  its  full  support  to 
the  ILGWU. 

The  ILGWU  has  enjoyed  a  reputation 
for  honest  and  progressive  representa- 
tion of  its  members  throughout  its  his- 
tory. I  know  from  personal  experience 
that  its  officers  and  members  are  dynam- 
ic and  dedicated  individuals  who  have 
been  vigilant  in  preventing  infiltration 
of  this  union  and  the  garment  industry 
by  racketeers  and  Communists. 

While  I  do  not  have  per.sonal  knowl- 
edge of  the  basis  for  any  charges  being 
made  against  the  ILGWU.  I  believe  that 
the  resolution  of  the  New  York  City  Cen- 
tral Labor  Council  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  every  Member  of  the  Senate.  I 
therefore  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
this  resolution  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  appropriately  referred. 
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There  brlnff  no  objection,  thi>  resolu- 
tion  wiw  rt'fcrrod  to  liic  Cummlltoc  on 
Labor  and  Public  Wilfarr,  m  follows; 

KrNoit'TtoN    Ai>orrri>    iiy    Nkw    YonK    Crrt 

ciNrRAi,  l.AHiin  CoiNiii     AFl.  Clo,  At'(ii'rr 

'.'1     Ulfl'J 

Whereas  one  of  the  ^i^tat  h  tern.'^tional 
unions  of  the  AFL  CU.),  u  union  that  1;.  the 
pruie  of  the  trade  union  nuorinrnt  m  our 
city  and  In  the  cvunitry  and  that  reflects 
credit  on  uur  country  throvi^ilnnii  the  world. 
Is  >i!ider  attack  tod.iy  by  a  .'-ulHomnUt tee  of 
!lH'  HoufU!  of  KeprcscnlatlvcB  Committee  on 
I'xluiutlou  uiul  Labor,  and 

Whereas  the  very  resolution  atl  pted  by 
this  RVibconunlttee  ^Wra  tlie  linprc-sMun  that 
It  1.S  motivated  by  polltlCiU  ui;imi*lty,  that  It 
Is  oui  to  smtar  thl.s  union  and  thereby  to 
diM  redit  the  etillre  labor  mu\rnicnt  of  this 
country.  For  If  tiiere  l.s  any  labor  vu.lon  that 
h.ui  been  the  plo:.eer  for  furlherlnn  all  that 
IS  Si.)und  and  pr  ■^rt'>.slve  in  labor,  that  is  the 
Intornallor.al  Ladies  Giwiucnl  Workers 
Union;   and 

Whereas  the  terms  of  tlie  resuUitlun 
adopted  have  already  prejudged  the  outcome 
of  the  so-culled  in\csilg,itlon  and  have  ac- 
cused the  union  and  its  Iculershlp  fur  every- 
thing that  It  has  fought  against — di&crlnu- 
natlon,  dictatorship,  violation  of  the  rights 
of  members,  and  misuse  of  funds:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  New  York  City  Central 
Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO.  repudiates  and 
protests  this  despicable,  unwarranted,  un- 
founded att.ick  on  ihe  International  Ladles 
Garment  Workers  Union  which  reflects  un- 
favorably on  the  originators  of  the  aiiack. 
and  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  New  York  City  Central 
Labor  Council.  AFL-CIO,  extends  to  Its 
ILGWU  afniiated  locals  and  to  the  ILGWU 
Its  fullest  support  and  calls  upon  every  lix-al 
union  of  the  council  to  do  likewise;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  officers  of  the  New  Y^rk 
City  Central  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO.  are 
Instructed  to  £end  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  affiliates  asking  that  this  resolution  be 
adopted  by  their  organization  and  that  the 
affiliates'  resolutions  be  returned  to  the 
council  so  that  the  full  support  of  the  New 
York  City  labor  movement  be  thus  mani- 
fested; and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  officers  of  Uic  New  York 
City  Central  Labor  Council.  AFL-CIO.  are 
further  Instructed  to  make  known  the  posi- 
tion taken  In  regard  to  this  unjustified  at- 
tempt to  smear  the  International  Ladles 
Garment  Workers  Union;  to  notify  the  gen- 
eral press,  the  labor  press,  the  New  York  State 
AFL  CIO  the  national  AFLCIO  Tho  offi- 
cers of  the  Nrw  York  City  Central  Labor 
Council,  AFL-CIO,  are  finally  Instructed  to 
so  notify  the  President,  the  Vice  President. 
the  entire  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
particularly  the  members  of  its  subcom- 
mittee. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr,  BEALL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed   Services,  without  amendment: 

S,3613,  A  bill  to  provide  that  participa- 
tion by  memlxTs  of  tlie  National  Guard  in 
the  reenaciment  of  the  Battle  of  Antletam 
Bhall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  full-time 
training  duty  under  section  503  of  title  32, 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Kept.  No.  1983), 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  en 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments; 

S.  3451.  A  bill  to  provide  relief  for  resi- 
dential occupants  of  unpatented  mining 
claims  upon   which   valuable   Improvements 
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liiup  been  placed,  and  for  other  purpnifot 
iHrpt    No    IMim 

ny  Mr  HOllKKT.suN  from  the  C'onnnmri> 
on  ll.iiikiinf  nnd  Cvirrrncy  v^'tloui  umrial- 
inent 

H  H  milHn  An  net  Ui  ntnrnd  tlir  Krdrrnl 
11  nir  I'.un  llanK  Art  t>  K1\C  r-,iril>i  Hlco 
t),c  (.  ,nii'  treiiimrnV  an  n  .Mut«>  m  tlie  r.oc- 
tiun  ■!  Federal  Home  Loan  IJ.Uik  Ulu-i.l.is 
lUrpt    No    lOBM 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS   OF   A 
COMMITTEE 

A.s  ill  e.vccutive  sesilon, 
Tlie    follovMiig    fuvorablc    reports    of 
noniauilions  were  submitted: 

lly  Mr  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Comnlttrr 
on  Post  OfTlrc  nnd  Civil  Service  :H)«  no.st- 
mas'cr  nv)niinat ions 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr    WILLIAMS  of  Delawa.-e 
S  3C€C    A    bill    t'!)   extend    and    strengthen 
the    Federal    air    pollution    control    program; 
to   the  Committee  c-n  Public  Works 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  Dela- 
ware when  he  introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  eppe.ir  under  a  separate  head.ng  ) 

Bv  Mr  SPARKMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr  Hill  «  : 
S  3687  A  bi;i  t,j  provide  for  certain  land 
acquisition  for  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  as  part  ot  the  Walter 
F,  George  Lock  anJ  Dam  Project.  Chatta- 
lioochee  River,  Georgia  and  .Mabania;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works 


extp:n.':Ton  and  strengthening 
of  federal  air  pollution  con- 
irol  program 

^L'-,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
PiCijidcnt.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  extend  and  strengthen 
tlie  Federal  air  pollution  control 
program. 

The  bill  is  similar  in  many  respects 
to  Iccrislation  which  has  been  ii^.troduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  but 
which  has  not  yet  been  acted  upon.  I 
have  incorporated  into  this  bill  recom- 
mendations of  the  Delaware  State  Board 
of  Health  which.  I  believe,  will  give  the 
existing  Federal  program  considerable 
strcnrrth  and  would  improve  the  State 
and  local  proi^rams.  rather  than  hamper 
them. 

The  problem  of  air  pollution  has  long 
been  recognized  as  a  most  serious  prob- 
lem in  many  areas  of  the  Nation,  where 
eitlicr  natural  or  m.anmade  causes 
brin.3  about  conditions  in  the  air  wliich 
are  at  best  obnoxious  and  at  worst  a 
danger  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
citizens  of  the  affected  area. 

Many  cities  and  States  now  have  their 
own  air  pollution  control  programs  and 
these,  with  the  varj'ing  degrees  of  the 
strensth  of  the  laws  and  the  application 
of  tliem,  do  help  to  handle  this  growing 
problem. 

There  arc  other  cases,  however,  where 
the  ori'^ination  of  the  offense  may  lie  in 
one  State  and  the  populated  area  which 
is  aff  ctcd  is  across  the  State  line.  Un- 
der such  conditions  it  is  frequently  diflQ- 


f-\j!t  or  ImpoRslhlr  fnr  thr  cltlufnii  In  thp 
ufft^rtori    iwvn.    to    hnvo    thr    rondUion 

1  rnicdliyi 

It  l.s  my  hupf  llmt  this  bill  will  iirratly 
a.s.si.si  c!ti/«Muv  m  MK'h  j^llUftUons  ttiul  cor.- 
tribulp  to  tlir  hoiUlh  and  nufpiy  of  com- 
mun.iir.s  which  mt)  so  RfTocled. 

Tlir  PHESII^KNT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  w;!l  be  rrrdvrd  nnd  .appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (8.  368Gi  to  extend  and 
f;tre;:i.'tlicn  thr  Federnl  air  pulhuion  ciiii- 
Irol  proprnm,  inirodticed  by  Mr.  Wi: - 
LiAMs  of  Drift* arc,  was  received,  rt  nd 
twice  by  11.^  Lllc  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  or,  Public  Works 


REVENUE  ACT  OF   19G2— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  CARLSON  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  iiim, 
to  the  bill  'HR,  10650'  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide a  credit  for  investment  m  certain 
depreciable  property,  to  eliminate  cer- 
tain defects  and  inequities,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  were  ordered  to  I:e  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  House  bill  10650  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  .send 
tc  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing bill,  H.R  10650,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  and  lie  on 
the  table,  and  printed  in  the  Record 
r.long  with  a  copy  of  m.y  address  on  last 
Monday  before  the  Tax  Executives  In- 
stitute at  their  17th  annual  conference. 

Tr.e  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table:  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  amendment  and  the  address 
wil]  be  printed  m  the  Record, 

The  amendm.ent  is  as  follows: 

Strike  all  of  section  2  of  tl-e  b:Il  and  sub- 
stitute In  lieu  thereof  ihe  following: 

Sec  2    Incentive  T.-sxation  of  Growth  In- 
come. 

'■(a)    Reduced  Rates  on  Growth  Income  — 

"(1)  Section  1  of  the  InterniU  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  subsec- 
tion '(di'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ihe 
following: 

"'(d)  Tax  ON  Growth  I.n-come — Notwith- 
standing the  rates  of  tc;x  prescribed  above. 
the  tax  on  growth  income  shall  be  reduced 
by  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  the  tax 
otherwise  computed  on  the  basis  of  such 
r.'itc5  Prowded  that  such  reduction  shall 
not  exceed  the  i^x  for  the  5rst  Immediately 
preceding  full  taxable  year,  and  provided 
further  that  reductions  of  less  than  ten  dol- 
lars shall  net  be  recognized. 

"  '(e)    Cross  Ietebence  — 

"  "For  definition  of  taxable  income,  see 
section  63. 

"  'For  definition  of  growth  income,  see 
section  64.' 

"(2)  Section  3  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing at  the  end  thereof:  P-cn-ided  That 
tiie  tax  on  growth  income  shall  be  reduced  by 
an  amount  equal  to  one-half  the  tax  other- 
VKise  computed  under  the  t~ibie;  but  such 
reduction  shall  not  exceed  the  tax  for  ilie 
first  immediately  preceding  full  t,rixable  year 
.ind  reductions  of  less  than  f6  shall  not  be 
recognized-' 
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"(31  Section  11  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  changing  sub- 
paragraph '  I  d  ) '  to  '(e)'  and  by  adding  a  new 
subparagraph  '(d)'  as  follows: 

■•■(d)  Tax  on  Growth  Income — Notwith- 
standing the  rates  of  tax  prescribed  above, 
the  tax  on  growth  Income  shall  be  reduced 
by  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  the  tax 
otherwise  computed  on  the  basts  of  such 
rates:  Provided,  That  such  reduction  shall 
not  exceed  the  tax  for  the  first  immediately 
preceding  full  taxable  year:  And  provided 
further.  That  reductions  of  less  than  $15 
shall  not  be  recognized." 

■•(4)  Section  12  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  addmg  the  fol- 
lowing subsection : 

■'  '(gi  For  definition  of  growth  income,  see 
section  64.' 

"  (  b  t    Tax  Redvction  Payback  — 

'•(1)  The  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
Is  amended  by  changing  section  ■S'  to  '6' 
and  by  adding  a  new  section  '5'  as  follows: 
"  'Sec.  5.  Tax  Reduction  Payback. 

"  '(a)  The  amount  of  tax  reduction  attrib- 
utable to  growth  income  provided  for  in  sec- 
tions 1  and  3  shall  be  voided  and  the  reduc- 
tion shall  become  a  part  of  the  tax  due  and 
payable  for  the  following  taxable  year  to 
the   extent  prescribed  in  subparagraph    ibi. 

"'(b)  If  a  taxpayer's  combined  income 
from  wages  and  salaries,  rents,  ordinary  div- 
idends, royalties,  Interest,  and  business  and 
farming  (with  adjustments  provided  in  sec- 
tion 64  applicable  to  the  current  taxable 
year)  Is  less  than  such  combined  income 
(With  adjustments  provided  in  section  64 
applicable  to  the  first  immediately  preced- 
ing taxable  yean  for  the  year  of  tax  reduc- 
tion due  to  growth  Income,  the  tax  reduc- 
tion shall  be  voided  according  to  the  pro- 
portion that  the  decrease  bears  to  the 
amount  of  growth  income  on  the  basis  of 
which  said  tax  reduction  was  computed: 
Provided.  That  said  tax  reduction  shall  not 
be  voided  to  the  extent  said  decrease  is  at- 
tributable to  the  death  of  a  taxpayer  (or 
his  spouse)  or  to  losses  due  to  fire,  flood. 
windstorm,  theft,  or  other  casualty,  not 
covered  by  insurance  or  otherwise:  Provided 
further.  That  if  said  following  taxable  year 
is  a  short  year  due  to  termination  of  an 
estate  or  trust,  such  combined  income  i  with 
adjustments  provided  in  section  64  applica- 
ble to  the  current  taxable  year  i  shall  be 
annualized  for  the  purpose  of  computing 
said  decrease.  If  any  ' 

■■(2»  The  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
is  further  amended  by  changing  section  '12' 
to  '13'  and  by  adding  a  new  section  12'  as 
follows: 

"  'Sec.  12.  Tax   Reduction   Payback. 

"'lai  The  amount  of  tax  reduction  at- 
tributable t-o  growth  Income  provided  for  in 
section  11  shall  be  voided  and  the  reduction 
shall  become  a  part  of  the  tax  due  and  pay- 
able for  the  following  taxable  year  to  the 
extent   prescribed  in   subparagraph    (bl. 

■•  (b)  If  a  corporation's  combined  income 
from  rents,  ordinary  dividends,  royalties,  in- 
terest, and  business  and  farming  (with  ad- 
justments provided  in  section  64  applicable 
to  the  current  taxable  year)  is  less  than 
such  combined  Income  (with  adjustments 
provided  in  section  64  applicable  to  the  first 
Immediately  preceding  taxable  year)  for  the 
year  of  tax  reduction  due  to  growth  income, 
the  tax  reduction  shall  be  voided  according 
to  the  proportion  that  the  decrease  bears  to 
the  amount  of  growth  income  on  the  basis  of 
which  said  reduction  was  computed:  Pro- 
vided. That  said  tax  reduction  shall  not  be 
voided  to  the  extent  said  decrease  is  at- 
tributable to  losses  due  to  fire.  fio<xl.  wind- 
storm, theft,  or  other  casualty,  not  covered 
by  insurance  or  otherwise:  Provided  further, 
That  If  said  following  taxable  year  is  a  short 
year  due  to  liquidation,  dissolution,  or  reor- 
ganization, such  income  (with  adjustments 
provided  in  section  64  applicable  to  the  cur- 


rent taxable  year)  shall  be  annualized  for 
the  purpose  of  computing  said  decrease,  if 
any.' 

■  ici    Growth   Income  Defined. — 

'ill  The  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
section: 

"   Sec.    64.  Growth    Income   Defined. 

"'(a)  For  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  the 
term  "growth  income"  means  the  excess  of 
the  combined  income  for  the  current  taxable 
year  from  wages  and  salaries,  rents,  ordi- 
nary dividends,  royalties,  interest,  and  busi- 
ness and  farming  (with  adjustments  pro- 
vided below)  over  such  combined  Income 
(not  less  than  zero)  for  the  first  Immedi- 
ately preceding  full  taxable  year  (with  ad- 
justments provided  below),  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "base  years." 

"  (b)  With  respect  to  the  current  taxable 
year,  strike  out  the  following: 

■  (1)  Gains  and  losses  from  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  capital  assets  or  property 
treated  as  capital  assets,  the  capital  loss 
carryover  deduction,  and  net  operating  loss 
deduction. 

"'(2i  Recognized  Income  due  to  recovery 
of  bad  debts,  prior  taxes,  and  delinquency 
amounts,  and  due  to  Improvements  by  a 
lessee 

"'(3)    Net  mcume  from  Illegal  activities. 

"'(4)  Lump  sum  income  which  the  tax- 
payer may  ratably  allocate  for  tax  purposes 
except  to  the  extent  of  the  portion  ratably 
all  >cable   to   the  current   taxable  year. 

•  (5)  Losses  from  fire,  flood,  windstorm, 
theft,  or  other  casualty  not  covered  by  Insur- 
ance or  otherwise. 

"  '(6)  Income  resulting  from  a  change  In 
method  of  valuing  Inventory,  method  of 
accounting,  or  method  of  depreciation. 

"  ■(  7)  Dividend  income  from  a  corporation 
in  excess  of  125  percent  of  such  income  re- 
ceived from  the  corporation  In  the  previous 
taxable  year,  or  In  excess  of  current  earnings 
of  said  corporation,  whichever  excess  amount 
Is  the  greater,  where  50  percent  or  more  of 
the  total  combined  voting  power  of  all 
classes  of  stock  of  said  corporation  Is  owned 
by  the  taxpayer. 

"  '(8)  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  other  than 
a  corporation.  Income  from  a  business  or  a 
partnership  which  represents  the  continua- 
tion of  the  business  of  a  corporation,  50  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  total  combined  voting 
])ower  of  all  classes  of  stock  of  which  Is 
owned  by  the  taxpayer.  (This  provision 
shall  not  apply  after  the  first  full  taxable 
year  following  cessation  of  such  business  by 
the  corp>oratlon.) 

"  ■  ( 9  )  In  the  case  of  a  corporation.  Income 
which  represents  the  continuation  of  the 
business  of  another  corporation  merged  or 
consolidated  with  the  taxpayer  or  which  rep- 
resents the  continuation  of  the  business  of 
another  corporation  of  which  50  percent  or 
more  of  the  total  combined  voting  power  of 
all  classes  of  stock  Is  owned  by  the  corpora- 
tion (This  provision  shall  not  apply  after 
'.he  first  full  taxable  year  following  such 
:Tierger  or  consolidation  or  cessation  of  such 
atisiness  by  the  other  corporation.) 

"(10)  In  the  case  of  a  corporation,  the 
decrease  in  deductions  for  charitable  con- 
tributions (Under  section  170)  below  such 
deductions  for  the  first  immediately  pre- 
ceding full  taxable  year. 

"■(11)  In  the  case  of  estates  and  trusts. 
the  decrease  in  deductions  for  Income  paid 
over  to  beneficiaries  below  such  deductions 
for  the  first  immediately  preceding  full  tax- 
.tble  year  where  such  payment  Is  discretion- 
ary. 

"  '(c)  With  respect  to  the  base  year,  delete 
the  following: 

"(1)  Gains  and  losses  from  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  capital  assets  or  property 
treated  as  capital  assets,  the  capital  loss 
carryover  deduction,  net  operating  loss  de- 
ductions,  and   the   additional  first-year  de- 


preciation deduction  authorized  by  section 
179. 

"'(2)  Recognized  Income  due  to  recovery 
of  bad  debts,  prior  taxes,  and  delinquency 
amounts,  and  due  to  improvements  by  a 
lessee. 

"'(3)  Losses  from  fire,  flood,  windstorm, 
theft,  or  other  casualty  not  covered  by  in- 
surance or  otherwise, 

"'(4)  Income  resulting  from  a  change  In 
method  of  valuing  Inventory,  method  of  ac- 
counting, or  method  of  depreciation  when 
such  change  results  from  action  of  the 
Commissioner. 

"■(d)  In  the  case  of  corporations,  the  com- 
bined Income  for  the  base  year  shall  not  be 
less  than  such  Income  (with  the  same  ad- 
justments) for  the  taxpayer's  calendar  or 
fiscal  year  1962  or  (If  the  taxpayer  was  not 
In  existence  or  was  Inactive  during  such 
year)  the  first  full  taxable  year  thereafter. 
Provided  that  the  taxjiayer  may  elect  In  lieu 
of  such  limitation  to  use  the  average  of  such 
combined  Income  (with  the  same  adjust- 
ments) for  calendar  or  fiscal  year  1962  and 
the  two  Immediately  preceding  full  taxable 
years  (or.  if  the  taxpayer  was  not  In  ex- 
istence for  such  period,  the  first  Immediately 
preceding  full  taxable  year)  If  active  during 
such  period. 

"  "In  the  case  of  a  reorganization,  the  limi- 
tation on  the  base  year  of  the  continuing 
corporation  shall  be  computed  by  using  the 
combined  Income  for  calendar  or  fiscal  year 
1962  of  the  corporations  which  are  parties  to 
the  reorganization;  and  if  the  combined  in- 
come of  fiscal  or  calendar  year  1962  and  the 
two  Immediately  preceding  taxable  years  (or 
first  Immediately  preceding  taxable  year,  as 
the  case  may  be)  Is  used  in  lieu  of  such  limi- 
tation, the  combined  income  for  such  perlcxl 
of  the  corporations  which  are  parties  to  the 
reorganization    shall    be    used. 

"'(e)  Where  income  or  deductions  have 
been  arbitrarily  shifted  from  one  year  to 
another  by  a  taxpayer  for  no  business  pur- 
pose other  than  reduction  of  taxes  arising 
from  the  reduced  tax  rates  on  growth  In- 
come, the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
make  such  adjustments  as  are  necessary  to 
protect  the  revenue. 

"'(f)  In  determining  ownership  of  stock 
for  purposes  of  this  section,  actual  or  con- 
structive ownership  (under  section  318) 
shall  be  taken  Into  account. 

"'(g)  Where  a  Joint  return  Is  filed  for 
the  current  taxable  year  and  separate  re- 
turns were  filed  (either  as  married  or  single 
Individuals)  for  the  base  year,  the  base 
year's  Income  shall  Include  the  Income  (with 
adjustments  specified  above)  of  both  returns 
unless  the  Income  on  the  Joint  return  rep- 
resents the  actual  Income  of  only  one 
spouse.' 

"(d)  Effecttve  Date.— The  section  added 
by  this  amendment  shall  be  effective  Janu- 
ary 1.  1963.  In  the  case  of  taxable  years 
ending  prior  to  December  31.  1963.  the  tax 
reduction  provided  for  herein  shall  be  re- 
duced according  to  the  proportion  that  the 
number  of  months  not  falling  within  the 
calendar  year  1963  bears  to  twelve." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  encourage  economic  firowth  by 
providing  for  reduced  income  tax  rates 
on  growth  income  of  individuaLs,  estates. 
trusts,  and  corporations,  to  define 
'growth  income",  to  elimina'e  certain  de- 
fects and  inequities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  address  presented  by  Mr.  Miller 
is  as  follows : 

Incentive  Taxation  of  Growth  Income 

(By  Hon.  Jack  R.  Miller) 

introduction 

Today  there  Is  a  long-overdue  national 
concern  over  the  adverse  effect  our  system  of 
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income  taxation  has  been  having  on  our 
capluillstlc  economic  system.  As  the  cost  of 
living  moves  steadily  upward,  as  the  squeeze 
between  prices  and  costs  grow  higer,  as  the 
competition  from  foreign  lands  becomes 
keener,  as  our  annual  rate  of  econumic 
growth  remains  stagnant,  and  as  serious  un- 
employment continues  to  be  chronic,  the  key 
role  of  Income  taxation  becomes  more  evi- 
dent. Granted  that  tlie  basic  purpose  of  this 
taxation  Is  to  raise  revenue,  it  is  obvious 
that  some  of  its  features  can  produce  by- 
products of  discouragement  or  encourage- 
ment to  economic  growth.  Unfortunately, 
discouragement  ratlier  than  encouragement 
prevails  under  the  present  system. 

The  need  for  increased  purchasir.g  power 
and  increased  capital  formation  and  utiliza- 
tion has  prompted  a  call  for  tax  cuts  from 
the  people  and  assurances  of  tax  cuts  from 
the  President  However,  despite  the  tlieories 
of  some  "sophisticated"  economists,  there 
seems  to  be  an  awareness  on  the  part  of  the 
people  that  tax  cuts,  without  a  cutback  in 
spending  to  make  room  for  them,  would  not 
be  meaningful:  that  tax  cuts  which  produce 
lncre;ised  Federal  de.'iClts  and  add  to  the  na- 
tional debt  win,  sooner  or  later,  result  in  re- 
duced purchasing  power  of  our  monev  so 
that  any  savings  or  capital  resulting  from 
such  tax  cuts  will  be  diluted,  and  any  in- 
creased ptirchasing  power  or  Increased  capi- 
tal formation  will  be  illusory.  Worse  yet. 
perhaps,  the  reduced  value  of  our  dollar 
would  add  to  the  seriousness  of  our  declining 
gold  reserves 

Congress  in  Its  present  m;.keup  is  ni;t  dis- 
posed to  cut  back  spending  The  President 
says  there  will  be  no  reduction  in  spending 
for  programs  which  are  essential  to  the  na- 
tional intcrrest.  which  only  begs  the  question 
and  makes  it  clear  that  the  administration 
will  not  reduce  its  spending  proposiUs  to 
Congress. 

With  such  an  Impasse,  we  are  on  dead 
center;  aid  the  situation  poses  a  deadly 
threat  to  the  future  of  our  Nation.  We  are 
desperately  In  need  of  a  tax  change  to  en- 
courage  economic   growth. 

REQtnHEMENTS    OF    INCENTIVE    TAXATION 

The  wcrd  "Incentive"  has  been  bandied 
about  a  good  deal  of  late.     Usually  It  Is  as- 


sociated with  tax  reduction — either  through 
outright  tax  rate  reduction  or  through  so- 
called  tax  reform,  or  both.  It  assumes  that 
tax  reduction  will  automatically  be  followed 
by  economic  growth,  but  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  this  will  happen  Most  of 
us  would  probably  anticipate  an  overall 
growth  In  our  economy  if  we  had  tax  reduc- 
tion accompanied  by  stable  purchasing  power 
of  our  money.  However,  there  would  prob- 
ably be  taxpayers  who  would  happily  enjoy 
the  tax  reduction  without  seeking  to  con- 
tribute to  economic  growth.  They  would 
accept  the  reward  without  earning  it. 

Let  me  make  It  clear  that  I  am  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  proposal  of  Congressmen 
Keel'..nc  and  Baker  lor  a  gr.idual  reduction 
in  tax  rates.  However,  it  presupposes  a 
stable  purch.asing  power  of  our  money — a 
condition  made  impossible  while  Congress 
refuses  to  reduce  spending  to  make  room  for 
tax  redvictlon  It  also  assumes  a  period  of 
economic  growth— an  as.sumptlon  which 
might  not  materialize,  and  if  it  didn't  the 
consequences  could  be  serious. 

What  is  required  is  a  tax  change  which  will 
be  an  Incentive,  which  will  not  give  the  re- 
ward of  tax  reduction  unless  the  objective  of 
growth  is  fulfilled,  which  will  operate  with- 
out Jeopardizing  the  purchasing  power  of 
our  money,  which  contains  elements  of  tax 
reform  and  tax  rate  reduction,  and  which 
faces  up  to  the  political  realities  existing 
in  Congress  and  the  administration.  I  have 
a  plan  for  such  a  change,  and  I  call  It  "In- 
centive Taxation  of  Growth  Income," 

INCENTTVE     TAXATION     OF     GROWTH     INCOME 

In  a  nutshell,  the  plan  proposes  to  tax  any 
increase  in  adjusted  gross  Income  (in  the 
case  of  individuals)  or  taxable  Income  (in 
the  case  of  estates,  trusts,  and  corporations) 
over  the  adjusted  gross  Income  or  taxable 
income  for  the  preceding  year  at  one-half 
the  rates  that  would  otherwise  apply.  You 
might  call  It  an  excess  profits  tax  m  reverse. 
This  increase  represents  "growth  income." 
and  tax  reduction  would  take  effect  only 
with  respect  to  it.  The  reward  of  tax  reduc- 
tion would  have  to  be  merited. 


Examples  of  Miller  plan  for  incentive  tojotion  of  growth  income  {elective  Jan.  1,  1965) 
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Individual,  married,  2  children,  asing  oplional 
standard  dt-doctioa,  with  adjusted  gross  inoonie 
from  a  salai  y,  wages,  profession,  or  business: 

1962 _ 

1963 1™ 

1964 

Corporation,  taxable  income  as  shown  in  2<i  col- 
umn (not«  first  t2A,uuO  Uxes  at  30  perwut,  all 
over  $25,(XKi  ta.ted  at  5    percent: 

1962 _ 

1963 

1964 

'  Change  not  in  effect. 

From  the  Government's  standpoint,  the 
Treasury  would  be  assured  of  the  same 
amount  ol  revenue  from  the  same  amount 
of  Income  as  the  previous  year,  so  that  the 
tax  reduc'ion  under  this  plan  would  not 
cause  a  loss  of  revenue  and  a  consequent  loss 
In  purcha-'Ing  power  of  our  money  I  rec- 
ognize that  Government  spending  increases 
In  anticipation  of  increased  revenues  might 
have  to  te  curbed,  but  these  should  be 
ctu-bed  any^how— as  the  administration  has 


learned  from  the  disappearance  of  its  prom- 
ised balanced  budget,  which  was  based  on 
excessive  optimism  over  revenue  Increases  for 
the  current  year. 

However,  I  suggest  that  the  prospect  of 
p.iying  tax  at  only  one-half  the  regular  rate 
on  growth  income  would  be  a  tremendous  in- 
centive for  t.axpayers  to  Increase  their  pro- 
ductivity. Wasteful  or  marginal  costs,  which 
too  often  are  tolerated  because  they  are  "tax 
deductible,"    would    be    reduced    or    elimi- 


nated. Tax  reform  Is  built  Into  the  plan,  be- 
cause taxpayers  would  have  an  incentive 
(other  than  that  furnished  by  a  revenue 
agent)  to  avoid  u::necessary  or  excessive  ex- 
penditures. Such  expenditures  would  only 
reduce  their  growth  Income  and  their  tax 
reduction.  We  could  expect  real  improve- 
ment In  our  rate  of  economic  growth. 

GEOWTH     INCOME     DEFINI2) 

Tlie  deSnitlon  of  "growth  Income"  must 
be  precise  and  realistic.  It  should  certainly 
include  business  and  farming  Income.  With 
respect  to  other  items  of  income,  either  of 
two  approaches  may  be  used.  One  approach, 
which  is  E:mpier.  would  be  to  specify  the 
items.  The  other  approach  would  be  to  in- 
clude all  Income  except  certain  items  which 
do  not  have  any  p.irticular  re.evance  to 
growth  during  the  current  year  due  to  the 
taxpayer's  labor  or  capital.  For  example: 
pensions  and  annuities.  Income  in  respect 
of  a  decedent,  income  from  death  beneftts. 
compensation  from  injuries,  income  from 
an  estate  or  trust,  alimony  and  separat-e 
maintenance  benefits.  Income  from  the  dis- 
charge of  indebtedness,  and  the  like.  Even 
with  these  exclusions,  however,  we  would 
still  be  faced  with  situations  under  which 
an  Incentive  would  be  extended  to  Increase 
IncDme  that  would  be  of  marginal  or  ques- 
tionable significance  Insi.far  as  labor  or  capi- 
tal are  concerned,  not  to  mention  Illegal  in- 
conie, which  Is  nonetheless  taxable. 

Accordingly.  I  would  propose  that  in  addi- 
tion to  business  and  farming  income,  wages 
and  salaries,  rents,  ordinary  dividends,  royal- 
tiefi,  and  Interest  be  specified  as  the  only 
other  type  Income  which  can  be  used  In  com- 
pu';lng  growth  In  adjusted  gross  Income  (In 
the  case  of  Individuals)  or  taxable  Income 
(in  the  case  of  estates,  trusts,  and  corpora- 
tions). These  Items  constitute  the  major 
sources  of  Income  of  the  vast  maporlty  of 
taxpayers  and  .are  relatively  easy  to  ascertain; 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  administration, 
it  Is  desirable  to  keep  them  at  a  mlnlmtim. 
Moreover,  all  of  them  have  a  clear  connection 
with  the  utilization  of  labor  or  capital  In  the 
production  of  Income.  Capital  gains.  Includ- 
ing capital  dividends,  may  happen  to  be 
realized  during  the  current  taxable  year,  but 
they  usually  include  growth  which  has  oc- 
curred prior  to  the  current  taxable  year; 
moreover,  they  already  receive  special  Incen- 
tive tax  treatment.  I  would  therefore  ex- 
clude them  from  the  definition  of  growth 
lnc<jme. 

ADJUSTMENTS   TO   BUSINESS    INCOME 

To  have  a  realistic  m.easurement  of  growth 
in  business  Income,  certain  adjustm.ents 
should  be  made.  For  example  a  lump-sum 
paynent  received  in  the  taxable  year  which 
reflects  services  rendered  over  a  pcriiKJ  of 
several  years  cannot  reasonably  be  attrib- 
ute<l.  In  Its  entirety,  to  growth  dtiring  the 
taxable  year.  A  ratable  alli^cation  to  the  cur- 
rent year  under  the  option  available  to  the 
taxpayer  should  be  the  limit.  Income  from 
a  change  In  m.ethod  of  valuing  Inventory, 
from  a  change  In  metliod  of  accounting,  or 
from  a  change  in  m.ethod  of  computing  de- 
pre<:latlon  hardly  reflects  economic  growth. 
Additional  Income  of  a  corporation  resulting 
frora  another  corp>oration  being  merged  with 
It,  1o  the  extent  of  the  other  corporation's 
Income,  certainly  does  not  represent  growth 
of  the  first  corporation's  busii.ess.  Addi- 
tional Income  of  an  individual  resulting  from 
the  transfer  to  him  (through  dissolution)  of 
the  business  of  his  corporation  would  not 
represent  his  growth.  These  items  of  taxable 
IncC'me  should  be  eliminated  in  computing 
growth  Income. 

To  be  fair,  there  are  other  adjustmer.ts 
that  should  be  made  to  eliminate  deductl  ;ns 
which  are  prop>erly  allowable  for  tax  purpos-ss 
but  have  no  essential  relationship  to  growth. 
Thus  net  operating  loss  carryover  deductions 
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or  capital  loss  carryover  deductions  should 
not  be  taken  into  account  in  determining 
growth  income.  It  would  seem  that  a  loss 
deduction  attributable  to  fire,  flood,  wind- 
storm, theft,  or  other  casualty,  not  covered 
by  insurance  or  otherwise,  should  not  be 
permitted  to  destroy  the  growth  a  taxpayer 
may  otherwise  have  achie\-ed  and  should 
also  be  eliminated. 

Another  adjustment  appears  to  be  desir- 
able in  the  case  of  corporations.  Contribu- 
tions to  charitable,  educational,  religious, 
scientific,  and  similar  activities  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  important  and  are  to  be  en- 
couraged. If  a  corporation's  growth  income 
could  be  enhanced  merely  by  cutting  back 
Its  contributions,  a  longstanding  policy  of 
Congress  to  encourage  corporate  giving 
would  be  frustrated.  Accordingly,  it  ap- 
pears desirable  t«  provide  that  growth  in- 
come of  a  corporation  may  not  be  so 
achieved 

Business  income  from  illegal  activities 
should  be  excluded  altogether,  for  I  presume 
this  kind  of  growth  is  not  to  be  encouraged. 

PRIOR    YEAR    .\DJUSTMENTS 

Adjustments  with  respect  to  the  current 
year  are  not  the  only  ones  required  to  prop- 
erly measure  growth.  Income  of  the  imme- 
diately preceding  taxable  year,  which  ordi- 
narily would  serve  as  the  base  for  measuring 
growth,  also  requires  some  adjustments. 
First  of  all,  we  must  decide  whether  a  base 
year  Income  of  less  than  zero  should  be  per- 
mitted. Although  I  would  admit  that  com- 
ing from  a  loss  of  $10,000  in  one  year  to  a 
profit  of  $10,000  m  the  fullowing  year  repre- 
sents $20,000  m  growth,  I  do  not  believe  it 
wise  to  permit  growth  income  to  be  meas- 
ured from  a  loss  position,  particularly  since 
a  taxpayer  already  has  the  benefit  of  a  net 
operating  loss  carryover  or  carryback  deduc- 
tion. 

Next,  we  should  not  measure  growth  in- 
come in  the  current  year  from  a  fictitiously 
low  economic  income  base.  Thus,  if  income 
during  the  preceding  year  has  been  lowered 
for  tax  purposes  by  taking  into  account  a 
net  operating  loss  deduction,  a  capital  loss 
carryover  deduction,  a  loss  deduction  aris- 
ing from  fire,  flood,  windstorm,  theft,  or 
other  casualty,  not  covered  by  insurance  or 
otherwise,  or  a  deduction  for  the  extra  first- 
year  depreciation  allowed  by  section  179, 
these  adjustments  should  be  added  back. 

I  am  dubious  over  permitting  a  lowering 
of  the  base  year's  income  by  eliminating  in- 
come arising  from  a  change  in  method  of 
valuing  inventory,  change  in  method  of  ac- 
counting, or  change  in  method  of  deprecia- 
tion. Such  changes  are  usually  voluntary 
on  the  taxpayer's  part  and  often  are  made 
with  a  view  to  improving  his  tax  position. 
Accordingly.  I  would  propose  that  a  lowering 
of  the  base  year's  income  by  eliminating 
such  income  be  permitted  only  where  the 
change  In  method  has  been  forced  on  the 
taxpayer  by  the  Government. 

Where  a  joint  return  is  filed  for  the  cur- 
rent taxable  year,  it  would  be  unrealistic  to 
measure  the  income  reported  therein  against 
the  income  of  only  one  of  the  spouses  for 
the  preceding  year  If  separate  returns  were 
filed  by  them  i  either  as  married  or  single 
persons)  unless  the  income  on  the  joint  re- 
turn represents  the  actual  income  of  only 
one  of  them.  I  use  the  word  "actual"  to 
make  it  clear  that  community  property  law 
will  not  enter  into  this  calculation. 

PREV'EN'TION'     OF    WINDF.MLS,     WHIPSAWINC.     AND 
OTHER   UNDESIRABLE  RESULTS 

In  order  to  prevent  windfalls,  whipsawing 
(fluctuating  income  from  one  year  to  another 
to  take  undue  advantage  of  the  redu:ed  rates 
on  growth  Income) ,  and  other  undesirable  re- 
sults, certain  provisions  are  necessary. 

The  question  arises  whether  a  taxpayer 
who  becomes  a  wage  earner,  salaried  person, 
or  business  operator  for  the  first  time  should 


be  permitted  to  treat  any  or  all  of  his  first 
year's  income  as  "growth  Income."  The 
answer  wotild  seem  to  be  "No."  Birth  of 
income  is  not  the  same  as  growth  in  income. 
A  similar  answer  should  apply  in  the  case 
of  the  first  year  of  operation  of  an  estate. 
trust,  or  corporation.  Accordingly,  I  would 
define  growth  Income  In  such  a  way  as  to 
require  it  to  be  measured  against  the  first 
immediately  preceding  full  taxable  year. 
so  that  at  least  one  full  year's  experience  will 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  calculating  growth. 
But  that  first  year's  experience  may  repre- 
sent only  part-time  or  nominal  activity.  To 
prevent  a  windfall  by  using  the  income  from 
such  a  year  as  a  base.  I  would  provide  that 
the  tax  reduction  from  the  special  rates  on 
growth  income  not  be  in  excess  of  the 
amount  of  tax  for  the  preceding  year. 

Example:  B,  a  college  senior,  graduates  in 
midyear  and  commences  full  employment, 
earning  $5,000,  with  regular  tax  thereon  of 
$813.  During  the  preceding  year  he  worked 
part-time,  earning  $1,200  and  paying  tax  of 
$98.  His  tax  reduction  for  the  current  year 
would  be  $98 — not  $357.50  (one-half  the 
difference   between   $813   and  $98). 

An  individual  in  control  of  a  corpora;ion 
(or  a  corporation  in  control  of  another  cor- 
poration) might  seek  to  obtain  growth  in- 
come by  arbitrarily  having  the  controlled 
corporation  declare  extraordinary  dividends. 
To  prevent  this  type  of  abuse,  it  would  seem 
desirable  to  limit  tl;e  amount  of  dividends 
that  could  be  counted  for  this  purpose — say 
to  125  percent  of  those  received  from  the 
controlled  corporation  during  the  preceding 
taxable  year  and,  in  any  event,  limit  such 
dividends  to  the  amount  of  current  earn- 
ings of  the  corporation.  In  ascertaining 
whether  or  not  a  taxpayer  is  in  control  of  a 
corporation,  constructive  ownership  of  stock 
under  the  attribution  rules  of  section  318 
should  be  taken  into  account. 

With  the  payback  provision,  which  I 
shall  presently  discuss,  the  graduated  tax 
rates  applicable  to  Individuals,  trusts,  and 
estates  do  not  offer  much  opportunity  for 
whipsawing.  There  Is,  however,  some  op- 
portunity for  whipsawing  In  the  case  of 
corporations.  To  discourage  this.  I  would 
propose  using  as  a  base  year  the  immediately 
preceding  full  taxable  year  (as  in  the  case 
of  individuals,  estates,  and  trusts),  with  the 
limitation  that  the  taxable  income  for  such 
base  year  be  not  less  than  the  taxable  in- 
come for  fiscal  or  calendar  year  1962.  If  the 
corporation  was  not  in  existence  or  active 
during  fiscal  or  calendar  year  1962,  its  first 
full  taxable  year  would  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. However,  one  can  conceive  of  situa- 
tions where  a  corporation's  taxable  income 
for  fiscal  or  calendar  year  1962  might  be  ab- 
normally high,  leaving  little  or  no  Incentive 
to  the  corporation  to  seek  growth  because 
jf  the  arbitrary  selection  by  Congress  of  the 
taxable  income  of  such  year  as  a  limitation 
on  the  base  year.  To  cover  these  situations, 
I  would  propose  that  in  lieu  of  fiscal  or 
calendar  year  1962.  a  corporation  could  elect 
to  use  (as  a  limitation  against  the  taxable 
income  of  the  base  year)  the  average  taxable 
income  of  fiscal  or  calendar  1962  and  the 
two  preceding  taxable  years  (or  the  preced- 
ing taxable  year,  if  the  corporation  was  not 
in  existence  or  active  during  the  2  years 
preceding  fiscal  or  calendar  1962) . 

Example:  Corporation  X  had  taxable  In- 
come as  follows:  (1960)  $75,000;  (1961) 
BIOOOOO;  (1962)  $200,000;  (1963)  $100,000; 
11964)  $150,000.  No  adjustments  were  re- 
quired to  taxable  income  for  1963  and  1964. 
Obviously  there  was  no  growth  income  for 
1963  and  no  tax  reduction.  Growth  income 
for  1964  cannot  be  measured  against  tax- 
able income  of  $100,000  for  1963,  because 
1963  taxable  income  cannot  be  less  than  the 
J200.000  taxable  income  for  1962.  However. 
the  corporation  elects  to  take  the  average 
taxable  income  for  1960,  1961,  and  1962. 
which   is  $125,000,  as   the  limitation   below 


which  base  income  for  1962  cannot  go. 
Growth  income  for  1964  would  be  $25,000. 
Deliberate  whipsawing  by  taxpayers  may 
possibly  be  attempted  notwithstanding  the 
precautionary  provisions  built  into  this  plan. 
With  a  view  to  discouraging  such  efforts.  It 
would  seem  proper  to  provide  that  where  in- 
come or  deductions  have  arbitrarily  been 
shifted  from  one  year  to  another  by  a  tax- 
payer for  no  business  purpose  other  than 
reduction  of  taxes  arising  from  the  reduced 
rates  ion  growth  income,  the  Commissioner 
may  make  such  adjustments  as  arc  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  revenue.  The  doctrine 
of  "business  purpose  "  Is  reasonably  well  set- 
tled by  the  tax  law,  regulations,  and  court 
decisions,  and  such  a  provision  should  be 
unwelcome  only  to  those  who  would  seek  to 
frustrate  the  purpose  of  this  new  plan. 

TAX    REDUCTION    PAYBACK 

Not  only  do  we  wish  to  encourage  growth 
We  wish  to  discourage  going  backward  after 
growth.  Such  a  policy,  coupled  with  a 
policy  against  whipsawing.  prompts  me  to 
recommended  what  I  call  a  "tax  reduction 
payback"  provision.  It  would  require  the 
voiding  of  a  tax  reduction  based  on  growth 
Income  if.  In  the  following  year,  the  tax- 
payers income  decreases.  The  tax  reduction 
would  be  voided  according  to  the  propor- 
tion that  the  decrease  bears  to  the  amount 
of  growth  Income  on  the  basis  of  which  the 
tax  reduction  was  computed. 

Example:  Corporation  A  has  taxable  In- 
come (adjusted)  of  $100,000  for  1962.  $100,- 
000  for  1963,  and  $100,000  for  1964  It  pays 
$46,500  tax  for  each  year.  It  has  no  tax  re- 
duction for  1963  and  19G4  because  there  is 
no  growth  Income.  On  $200,000  combined 
Income  for  1963  and  1964  its  combined  tax 
is  $93,000. 

Corporation  B  has  taxable  income  (ad- 
Justed)  of  $100,000  for  1962,  $150,CKX)  for 
1963,  and  $50,000  for  1964.  Its  combined  In- 
come for  1963  and  1964  Is  $200,000.  and  Its 
combined  tax  Is  $93,000 — the  same  as  cor- 
poration A,  computed  as  follows: 


1963 

1964 

Total 

Ta.taMc  income 

$1SO,000 

72,  .WO 

-13,000 

(.V)  000 

cmn  mm 

Tax 

20  500        93' (KX) 

Tax  reduction 

Tax  reduction  payhack 

+13,666 

1962 
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If,  instead  of  a  decrease  from  taxable  In- 
come (adjusted)  of  $150,000  for  1963  to 
$50,000  for  1964,  corporation  B  dropped  only 
to  $125,000.  the  tax  reduction  payback  would 
be  only  $6,500  (one-half  of  $13,000  tax  reduc- 
tion for  1963  based  on  the  proportion  of  the 
decrease  of  $25,000  in  1964  to  the  growth  In- 
come of  $50,000  for  1963  )  . 

The  amount  of  the  tax  reduction  pay- 
back Is  to  become  a  part  of  the  tax  due  and 
payable  for  the  year  of  the  decrease  In  In- 
come. I  do  not  believe  It  Is  neces-sary  to 
require  payment  of  Interest  Inasmuch  as  the 
taxpayer  will  already  have  lost  the  u.se  of 
tax  money  paid  on  the  higher  tax  that  would 
have  been  due  for  the  growtli  year — even 
after  allowance  of  the  tax  reduction. 

CONCLUSION 

Like  any  other  major  plan  of  tax  reform, 
this  one  has  its  weaknesses.  I  recognize  that 
many  taxpayers  would  not  receive  any  bene- 
fit from  it.  Some  are  in  a  declining  income 
position  which  Is  beyond  their  control. 
Others  (Including  most  Members  of  Con- 
gress) are  on  a  stable  earnings  basis  with 
little  liklihood  for  Improvement — although 
this  plan  will  provide  encouragement  to 
make  the  most  of  opportunities  for  improve- 
ment. However,  similar  criticism  could 
be  made  of  other  tax  reduction  pro- 
visions In  the  tax  law.  For  example,  faster 
depreciation  methods  and  rates  are  mean- 
ingless to  a  taxpayer  caught  In  the  same  tax 
bracket  with  or  without  them.     Percentage 


depletion  is  meaningless  to  a  taxpayer  to 
the  ext<;nt  that  it  exceeds  50  percent  of  net 
Income.  The  deduction  for  medical  and  hos- 
pital e>;penses  means  nothing  to  over  half 
the  taxpayers  under  65.  who  either  use  the 
optional  standard  deduction  or  find  such 
exjienscs  exceeded  by  3  percent  of  their  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income.  Nevertheless  these 
have  "be  en  enacted  because  Congress  consid- 
ered that,  on  balance,  they  were  In  the  na- 
tional Interest.  I  might  also  point  out  that 
the  ln\-estment  tax  credit  which  the  ad- 
ministration is  backing  so  strongly  would  re- 
sult In  tax  relief  to  only  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  taxpayers. 

Incentive  taxation  of  growth  Income  Is  en- 
tirely workable  and  administratively  feasible. 
It  would  be  simple  for  most  taxpayers  to 
compute  their  tax  reduction  because  they 
would  have  few  if  any  adjustments  to  make. 
Corporations  and  Individuals  operating  a 
business  would.  In  some  cases,  find  It  com- 
plicated. However,  when  we  recall  how  com- 
plicated the  excess  profits  tax  law  was,  per- 
haps we  should  not  be  too  Impatient  with  a 
far  less  complicated  proposal  which  will,  un- 
like the  excess  profits  tax  law,  reduce  taxes 

Incentive  taxation  of  growth  Income 
would,  I  am  confident,  spur  capitalism  and 
the  free  enterprise  system  on  to  victory 
over  communism  in  the  economic  competi- 
tion to  which  Premier  Khrushchev  has  chal- 
lenged us 

Mr  LONG  of  Ix)ui.siana.  Mr.  Presi- 
(icnt,  £.  ver>*  interesting  idea  was  pro- 
pcsed  by  the  Senator  froin  Delaware 
[Mr.  WiLLiAM.s!  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  th-ce  other  Senators.  He  suggested 
that  thie  top  limit  of  income  tax  rates 
might  be  reduced  by  cuttinpr  the  deple- 
tion tax  on  oil  and  gas.  The  proposal 
is  that  over  a  period  of  time  depletion 
allowance  on  oil  and  gas  would  be  crad- 
ually  reduced  and  the  top  level  of  income 
taxes  gradually  reduced.  The  presump- 
tion is  that  oil  and  pas  producers  are  in 
the  top  bracket,  which  is  not  always  the 
case  at  all;  some  are  in  the  relatively  low 
bracket. 

If  this  proposal  were  to  be  considered 
and  adapted,  then  a  peneral  reduction  of 
all  depiction  allowances  should  be  con- 
sidered. However,  even  that  would  have 
an  impact  on  a  relatively  small  segment 
of  our  economy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  were  to  adopt 
so  nov?l  a  proposal  to  reduce  the  top 
rate  level  of  income  taxes  and  thus  in- 
crease the  tax  benefits  that  fall  upon 
various  groups,  it  would  be  better  to 
adopt  f  ome  proposal  which  would  apply 
more  pDnerally  to  a  broader  tax  base  I 
believe  I  can  offer  such  a  proposal,  per- 
haps even  more  challenging,  one  which 
would  reduce  the  top  bracket  not  to  60 
percen',,  but  starting  next  year  to  50 
pcrcen';  at  the  top  level.  This  would 
cost  the  Government  $250  million,  but 
the  loss  could  be  financed  by  repealing 
the  di\idend  credit.  The  repeal  of  the 
divider d  credit  would  save  the  Govern- 
ment S350  million.  We  could  then  cut 
the  tofi  level  to  50  percent  immediately, 
at  the  same  time  increase  Federal  re- 
venues by  $100  million. 

I  sulmiit  that  this  would  be  a  much 
sounder  pi-oposal.  In  general,  it  would 
have  tne  effect  of  providing  that  those 
who  aie  large  taxpayers  would  beiiefit, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  would  pay,  on  the 
other.  I  think  this  would  have  a  stim- 
ulating effect  on  the  economy  and  might 
cause  a  saving,  considering  the  fact 
that  ii.   would    aniount    to   a   so   much 


greater  reduction  m  the  top  income  tax 
levels,  from  87  percent  to  50  percent,  that 
it  would  perhaps  meet  with  even  greater 
acclaim  across  the  Nation. 

Therefore,  I  send  to  the  desk  my 
amendment,  v.hich  I  ask  to  have 
printed  and  lie  on  the  table.  My  pro- 
posal would  greatly  reduce,  starting  in 
the  next  taxable  year,  the  top  level  of 
income  tax,  not  to  65  percent  or  60  per- 
cent, but  to  50  percent,  and  thus  pro- 
vide $100  million  for  the  Government. 

At  the  same  time,  it  v.ould  be  financed 
by  repealing  a  proposal  that  the  Senate 
has  never  approved.  The  dividend  credit 
proposal  was  rejected  by  the  Senate.  It 
has  been  rejected  repeatedly.  It  has 
been  voted  out  repeatedly.  It  has  never 
had  the  approval  of  the  Senate.  It  be- 
came law  only  because  it  came  back  in  a 
conference  report  in  which  the  Senate 
had  to  take  the  whole  package  on  a 
take-it-or-leave-it   basis. 

I  heartily  recommend  this  proposal  to 
Senators.  I  urge  its  very  devoted  con- 
sideration. 

This  amendment  reduces  the  overall 
limitation  on  individual  income  taxes 
from  87  percent  to  50  percent.  It  does 
not.  however,  reduce  any  of  the  gradu- 
ated income  tax  rates.  It  simply  says 
that  the  total  amount  paid  to  the  Gov- 
ernment may  not  exceed  50  percent  of 
the  taxpayer's  taxable  income.  This  re- 
duction is  estimated  to  reduce  revenues 
by  $250  million. 

To  provide  for  money  with  which  to 
pay  for  this  reduction  in  the  overall  In- 
dividual income  tax  rate,  my  amendment 
also  repeals  the  4-perceiit  credit  against 
tax  for  dividends  received.  This  repeal 
is  estimated  to  increase  Federal  reve- 
nues by  $350  million. 

Thus  the  net  effect  of  my  amendment 
is  to  increase  Federal  revenues  by  $100 
million. 

The  reduction  in  the  overall  rate  and 
the  repeal  of  the  4-percent  dividend 
credit  under  my  amendment  are  to  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1962. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  li<:'  on  the  table. 


DESIGNATION  OF  LAKE  O  NEILL  IN 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR  OF  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  24,  1962.  the  name  of 
Mr.  Anderson  was  added  as  an  addi- 
tional cosponsor  of  the  .loint  resolution 
<S.J.  Res.  221*  to  designate  the  lake  to 
be  formed  by  the  waters  impounded  by 
the  San  Luis  Dam  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia as  "Lake  O'Neill,"  introduced  by 
Mr.  KucHEL  on  August  24.  1962. 


PROMISE  OF  A  FEDERAL 
APPOINTMENT? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
an  editorial  entitled  "This  Is  Pohtics," 
which  wa.'^  pubhslied  in  tiie  Washington 
Evening  Star  on  August  27;  and  I  ask 
to   have  piintcd   immediately  following 


the  editorial,  in  the  Record,  section  600 
of  chapter  29  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
?Jid  the  section  of  the  code  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  'Washington  (D.C.)   Evening  Star, 
Aug.  27,  1962] 

This  Is  PoLmcs 

Time,  probably  with  an  assist  from  Dem- 
ocratic National  Chairman  Bailey,  appears 
to  have  assuaged  the  political  wounds  and 
softened  the  temper  of  Connecticut's  Repre- 
sentative at  Large,  F^.^nk  Kowalski. 

Mr.  Kowalski,  possessing  impressive  cre- 
dentials as  a  graduate  of  West  Point  and 
holder  of  a  master's  degree  from  MassEichu- 
setts  Institute  of  Technology,  has  been 
energetic  and  outspoken  during  his  two 
terms  in  Congress.  Earlier  this  year  he  ap- 
plied these  characteristics  to  an  announced 
bid  for  the  Democratic  senatorial  nomina- 
tion and  declined  to  surrender  quietly  when 
Mr.  Bailey,  himself  a  Connecticut  Yankee, 
made  it  clear  that  Abraham  Rlblcoff,  then 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
was  "the  management's"  choice.  In  effect. 
Mr.  Kowalski  found  out  he  couldn't  "beat 
City  Hall"  when  the  party's  State  convention 
not  only  chose  Mr.  Rlblcoff  but  denied  the 
Congressman  enough  votes  to  force  a  state- 
vrlde  primary. 

Broodlngly.  Mr.  Kowalski  then  entered 
into  a  political  flirtation  with  an  Independ- 
ent movement  In  the  Nutmeg  State,  and 
until  a  few  days  ago,  it  looked  as  though 
he  would  be  a  senatorial  candidate  on  a 
third-party  ticket.  It  is  doubtful  if  either 
Mr.  Kowalski  or  the  Independents  expected 
a  victory  on  such  basis,  but  there  were  esti- 
mates that  he  might  well  pick  up  enough 
votes  in  November — mostly  from  normally 
I>emocratic  ranks — to  make  the  Republican 
candidate.  Representative  Seely-Brown,  the 
winner.  The  Rlblcoff-Seely-Brown  race.  In 
other  words,  looks  tight,  without  a  relatively 
strong  third  candidate  mixing  up  the  cal- 
culating machines. 

This  was  worrisome  to  Mr.  Rlblcoff,  to  Mr. 
Bailey  and  even  to  others  In  high  Democratic 
places  in  Washington.  So  Mr.  Kowalski 
has  now  announced  that  he  will  not  run 
next  November  as  an  Independent,  or  as 
anything  else  for  that  matter.  There  is 
speculation,  believable  enough,  that  after  his 
term  ends  In  the  House  next  January  he 
may  receive  a  Federal  appointment.  Any 
questions? 


United  States  Code 
title  is:  crimes  and  ckiminal  procedtthk 
Chapter  29 — Elections  and  poltticial  activities 
I  600.  Promise    of    Employment    oh    Other 
BENEFrr  for  PoLmcAL  AcTivriY. — 
Whoever,  directly   or   Indirectly,   promises 
any  employment,  position,  work,  compensa- 
tion, or  other  benefit,  provided  for  or  made 
possible  In  whole  or  in  part  by  any  Act  of 
Congress,    to    any    person    as    consideration, 
favor,  or  reward  for  any  political  activity  or 
for  the  support  of  or  opposition  to  any  can- 
didate or  any  political  party  in  any  election, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
clerk  will  call  the   roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for    the   quorum   call   be   rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ANTIRELIGIOUS  ACTIVITY  IN 
LITHUANIA 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  should  be  increasingly  concerned 
about  the  virulent  antireligious  activi- 
ties being  undertaken  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  I  have  frequently  spoken  out 
about  the  excesses  of  anti-Semitism  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  have  warned  about 
the  anti-Catholic  crusade  that  is  under- 
way in  Poland.  Recently,  new  informa- 
tion about  intensified  religious  conflict  in 
Lithuania  has  come  to  my  attention. 
Priests  are  harassed;  the  clergy  are  iso- 
lated from  their  congregations;  churches 
are  closed;  and  antireligious  propagan- 
da is  everj'where  apparent. 

Mr.  President,  this  t3.T>e  of  persecution 
gives  the  lie  directly  to  Soviet  propa- 
ganda about  equality  of  races  and  reli- 
gions under  Communist  rule.  The  only 
equality  is  the  equal  right  to  suffer  dis- 
crimination and  abuse  for  any  manifes- 
tations of  religious  devotion.  It  is  time 
that  the  truth  about  Soviet  persecutions 
is  laid  bare  and  the  hypocrisy  of  Com- 
munist protestations  is  revealed,  for  the 
whole  world  to  see. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  m  the  Record,  fol- 
lowing my  remarks,  information  on  the 
antireligious  campaie:n  in  Lithuania. 
This  information  has  been  gathered  by 
the  Information  Service  of  the  Supreme 
Committee  for  Liberation  of  Lithuania. 

Fight  Ag.unst   Religion   in  Fvll  Swing   in 
Lithuania 

While  In  neisjhborir.s;  Poland  the  church 
and  the  Communist  state  are  enjcying  a 
truce,  however  uneasy.  In  Lithuania  the 
regime's  Qght  against  religion  Is  becoming 
more  and  more  intense.  In  addition  to  a 
widespread  propaganda  campaign.  Commu- 
nist authorities  do  not  hesitate  to  employ 
pure  police  terror. 

MOCK     TSI.^L     OF     PRIESTS     EXPLOITED    FOR     NEW 
ATT.^CKS    ON    CHLTICH 

The  mock  trial  of  tl:e  priests  of  Klaipeda, 
accused  of  currency  speculation,  is  today 
used  to  accuse  the  entire  clergy  of  similar 
leaninjs.  (For  description  of  mock  trial. 
see  previous  ELTA  bulletins  of  this  year  ) 
The  new  church  In  Klaipeda,  the  construc- 
tion of  which  was  paid  for  by  donations  cf 
the  Lithuanian  faithful,  including  those  In 
the  United  States  of  America,  has  been 
seized  by  the  state.  It  Is  noteworthy  that 
Communist  propaganda  In  previ:.jus  years 
has  been  using  the  construction  of  the 
church  in  Klaipeda  as  an  example  of  "re- 
ligious freedom"  In  Lithuania  and  the 
U.S.SJl.  Late  unconfirmed  reports,  based 
on  the  stories  of  Lithuanians  recently  ar- 
rived In  West  Germany,  si>erik  of  women's 
demonstrations  at   the  church  in  Klaipeda. 

CHrRCH     ADMINISTR.ATION      INCAPACITATED,      BtTT 
NO     "PEACE    priests"     AVAILABLE 

The  Lithuanian  "Cult  Commissar,"  Eu- 
genijus  Ruglenius,  seems  to  have  completely 
taken  over  church  administration  Into  his 
hands.  When  the  Archbishop  of  Vilnius  and 
the  Apostolic  Administrator  of  Panevezys, 
Julius  Steponavlcius,  was  forcibly  removed 
from  his  duties,  the  Holy  See  appointed 
Canon  Sldlauskas  as  the  Apostolic  Adminis- 
trator of  Panevezys.  Commissar  Ruglenius 
not  only  forbade  Canon  Sldlauskas  to  take 
his  post,  but  recently  had  him  deported  to 
the  town  of  Merklne. 

The  above  moves  Indicate  that  the  regime 
Is  planning  com^pletely  to  destroy  the  legal 
church  administration  In  Lithuania  and  re- 
place   true    blshopi    by    "administrators    of 


bishoprics."  who  would  be  independent  from 
Rome  and  obedient  to  Commissar  Ruglenius. 
Yet  in  these  efforts  the  regime  is  foiled  by 
the  resistance  of  the  clergy  and  their  uncom- 
promising loyalty  to  the  Holy  See. 

When  Commissar  Ruglenius  rejected  the 
appointments  to  the  parishes  made  by  the 
legal  church  administration,  he  began  ap- 
pointing to  the  vacant  posts  such  priests 
who  seemed  to  be  sympathetic  to  the  regime. 
But  the  appointees  surprisingly  refused  to 
take  the  regime-Indicated  posts.  Because  of 
this,  there  are  now  parishes  without  paro- 
chial priests. 

PHIE3TS    HARA.SSED    AT    EVTRT    STEP 

The  "Commissar  of  the  Cult"  controls  all 
the  activity  and  movements  of  the  priests. 
No  priest  can  perform  his  ecclesiastic  func- 
tions without  his  permission.  There  are 
priests  who  have  been  denied  such  a  per- 
mission, and  they  are  forbidden  to  perform 
their  church  duties.  Any  transfer  of  a  priest 
must  be  approved  by  Commissar  Ruglenius. 
According  to  a  recently  published  decree,  a 
priest  needs  a  permission  11  he  wants  to  go 
to  another  parish  to  perform  a  religious 
service.  Such  a  p?rmlssion  is  usually  granted 
to  only  a  single  priest  In  a  parish. 

Until  recently,  several  dozens  of  priests 
would  attend  the  most  popular  religious 
festivals  In  Zemalciu,  Kalcarlja.  and  Slluva 
(on  September  8)  to  render  religious  services 
to  the  crowds  of  pilgrims.  Last  year  only 
four  priests  received  permission  to  go  to  Sll- 
uva. To  keep  the  faithful  away.  Communist 
authorities  first  denied  them  transportation 
means  and  then  subjected  those  who  came 
on  foot  to  a  thorough  search  and  registra- 
tion of  docvmients,  ostensibly  as  a  measure 
against  speculators. 

ISOLATION   07  CLERGY    FROM  THE  FArTHTtTL 
SOUGHT 

In  order  to  isolate  the  faithful  from  the 
clergy  and  to  reduce  the  Influence  of  the 
latter,  the  regime  Is  trying  methodically  to 
prevent  contacts  between  them.  Until  now, 
the  contact  between  the  priest  and  the  par- 
ishioners was  maintained  primarUy  through 
the  traditional  Christmas  visits,  during 
which  the  parishioners  would  present  the 
priest  with  their  annual  donation.  To  pre- 
vent these  Christmas  visits,  the  priests  now 
must  pay  very  high  "Christmas  visit  taxes." 
Failure  to  pay  these  taxes  means  prison, 
and  many  priests  have  been  compelled  to 
stop  their  Christmas  visits. 

Any  cont.ict  with  priests  is  dangerous  for 
the  faithful,  who  are  afraid  to  visit  priests 
publicly  or  to  receive  them  at  their  homes. 
The  priests  themselves  are  reluctant  to  visit 
their  parishioners  for  fear  of  endangering 
them.  Until  recently,  children  of  school  age 
would  gladly  attend  church  services  and  as- 
sist at  the  masses.  Now  any  assistance  by 
children  at  the  altar  has  been  forbidden. 
Priests  have  already  been  sentenced  for  "lur- 
ing children  and  teaching  them  supersti- 
tion." 

REGIME     SEE.S     A     FORMIDABLE     ENE.MY     IN     THE 
CHURCH 

Communist  authorities  attribute  the  lack 
of  success  cf  their  antireligious  propaganda 
to  the  tenacity  of  the  priests.  "The  church 
and  priests  have  enveloped  the  people  with 
religious  cobwebs  throughout  long  centuries 
and  these  cobwebs  are  difficult  to  tear,"  com- 
plained Tlesa  on  January  8,  1962.  The  maga- 
zine Svyturys  continues  this  complaint  In 
Its  Issue  No  2  of  this  year.  "Communism 
has  reached  the  peak  of  its  success,"  Svyturys 
writes,  "but  the  church,  although  pushed  off 
the  moutain's  peak,  continues  Its  sermons 
from  the  valley." 

"The  «ermons  from  the  valley"  must  be  a 
painful  thorn  in  the  regime's  eye,  because 
the  press  Is  threatening  police  measures  to 
silence  the  preachers.  What  are  these 
"preachers    from    the    valley"    accused    of? 


They   refuse    to   recognize    the    new   morals 

and  ethics   now   flourl.=hlng    In   Lithuania 

Communist  press  asserts.  They  shed  tears 
from  the  pulpits  about  the  decline  of  morals, 
about  such  vices  as  thievery,  alcoholism, 
spreading  sexual  dlssolutness.  The  clergy 
is  especially  concerned  with  the  young 
generation.  Often  priests  don't  even  ask 
whether  children  and  their  parents  want  re- 
ligion at  all.  Each  spring  they  concentrate 
all  their  forces  and  use  all  means  to  teach 
catechism  to  the  children.  Prom  the  pul- 
pits they  urge  mothers  to  teach  their  chil- 
dren catechism  at  home.  Many  priests  do  all 
they  can  to  alienate  young  people  from  the 
Soviet  educational  institutions — Communist 
press  complains. 

CLOSING    OF    CHURCHES    INTENSIFIED 

Churches  are  being  shut  down  at  an  In- 
creased pace.  Some  churches  were  recently 
closed  because  there  were  no  more  priests 
to  officiate  In  them.  In  1940  the  city  of 
Kaunas  had  29  churches — today  only  9  are 
left.  The  only  seminary  for  priests  has  only 
45  theological  students,  and  only  seven  new 
ones  were  admitted.  Protestants  liave  no 
theological  seminaries  at  all.  The  pattern 
of  the  regime's  antireligious  campaign  seems 
to  be  obvious — to  have  the  priests  die  out 
and  then  see  faith  Itself  die  away. 

RELIGION    REFUSES    TO    DIE    AWAY 

Yet  the  antireligious  campaign  Is  not  pro- 
ducing the  hoped-for  results.  In  a  meeting 
of  leading  Lithuanian  antireligious  propa- 
gandists earlier  this  year,  one  of  the  leading 
themes  was  the  continuous  force  of  "reli- 
gious superstition"  which  keeps  the  popula- 
tion away  from  the  'majestic  contemporary 
reality."  (Komunlstas.  No.  4.  1962).  The 
atheistic  propagandists  also  drew  the  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  church  in 
Lithuania  was  making  efforts  to  become 
more  modern  and  was  shedding  certain  an- 
tiquated attributes  (e.g..  fasting).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  clergy  was  appealing  to  the 
national  sentiments  of  the  believers. 

One  of  the  speakers  in  the  meeting  as- 
serted that  church  attendance  In  Lithuania 
has  dropped  50  percent  1 1  recent  years.  Yet, 
the  same  speaker  said,  church  meetings, 
christenings  and  funerals  have  diminished 
only  10  to  15  percent.  All  speakers  agreed 
that  "religious  remnants "  still  displayed 
much  vitality. 

(Sources:  Radio  Vilnius,  Tlesa,  Romunls- 
tas;  Darbinlnkas,  Brooklyn  ) 
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SOVIET  OIL  OFFENSIVE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  months  I  have  been  very  seriously 
concerned  over  the  increasing  Soviet  oil 
exports  and  the  evident  Soviet  concen- 
tration on  oil  production.  Hardly  a  day 
goes  by  without  nddinonal  proof  of  the 
effort  that  the  Soviets  are  making  to 
penetrate  free  world  markets  and  thereby 
ultimately  to  make  the  free  world  de- 
pendent on  Soviet  energy  sources. 

The  only  sign  of  faint  government 
interest  in  this  serious  problem  is  the 
report  which  the  Interior  Department 
asked  the  National  Petroleum  Coimcil  to 
prepare  on  the  "Impact  of  Soviet  Oil  Ex- 
ports on  the  Free  World."  Thi.-;  impor- 
tant venture  was  unfortunately  and  un- 
necessarily held  up  for  over  a  month  by 
a  bureaucratic  dispute  over  conflict  of 
interest  rules.  Now  at  last,  it  is  back 
on  the  track  again.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
now  every  effort  will  be  made  to  get  the 
report  out.  for  widespread  study  and 
comment,  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

For,  while  the  U.S.  Government  has 
been  worrying  about  so-called  conflicts 


S. 


of  interest,  the  Communists  are  more 
interested  in  conflicts  of  ideologies  and 
economic  prowess  and  their  overtures 
are  recorded   with   alarming  frequency. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.^^k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include,  following  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  an  article  and  an  editorial 
from  '.he  Washington  Pest  on  Soviet  oil 
offers  to  Japan,  an  article  from  the 
Marine  Engineering  Loi?  Yearbook  issue 
entitled  "Oil:  Key  Weapon  in  Russia's 
Trade  Drive,"  which  is  part  of  a  larger 
study  on  Russia  s  maritime  expansion 
progrjim;  and  an  excerpt  from  the  Sun 
Oil  Co.'s  study  of  world  tanker  fleets 
which  indicates  that  three  times  as  much 
tanke;-  tonnage  is  now  under  construc- 
tion for  the  U.S.S.R.  as  for  the  United 
States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From   the  Washington  Post,   Aug    23,   1962 1 

Russia  Offers  To  Build  Pipeline  To  Supply 

Japanese  With  Oil 

Moscow,  August  22. — Premier  Khrushchev 
opened  a  drive  for  close  economic  ties  with 
Japan  today,  offering  to  build  a  plf>eiine  to 
the  east  to  supply  Japan  with  oil  If  the 
Japanese   would   provide   the  equipment 

The  Soviet  leader  made  the  offer  to  a  dele- 
gation of  Japanese  businessmen  at  his  Black 
Sea  va<:atlon  home  and  told  Japanese  news- 
men later  he  h'>ped  Japan  would  soon  become 
"a  coantry  independent  of  the  United 
States. " 

The  head  of  the  Japanese  delegation, 
Yoshlnarl  Kawal,  told  Khrushchev,  accord- 
ing to  the  Soviet  agency  Tass: 

"We  have  come  here  with  the  warm  desire 
to  conclude  deals  and  begin  concrete  trade 
with  yjM  Big  contractus  have  already  been 
signed  and  we  are  grateful  to  you  for  this." 

The  Japanese  had  indicated  earlier  that 
they  were  not  especially  interested  in  Soviet 
oil  because  they  had  their  own  concession 
in  Iran.  A  pipeline,  however,  might  deliver 
oil  to  Japan  at  prices  substantially  below 
costs  of  their  present  supply. 

In  another  development,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment called  today  for  an  expansion  of 
consumer  cooperatives,  trade  outlets  which 
operatr  Ir.dependently  of  state-run  stores 

The  demand  came  only  2  weeks  after  a 
decree  ordered  expansion  of  the  cooperative 
housing  program,  a  program  distinct  from 
building  projects  run  outright  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  wording  could  Indicate  the  Govern- 
ment believes  that  consumer  co^iperatives. 
which  operate  primarily  In  rural  areas,  can 
perhaps  do  a  better  Job  of  supplying  the 
people  than  state-run  outlets. 

The  order  took  the  form  of  a  message  to 
a  meeting  of  representatives  of  cooperatives 
being  -leld  In  the  Kremlin.  It  was  printed 
on  the  front  page  of  Pravda,  the  Soviet  Com- 
munis!  Party  newspaper 

"It  is  necessary  to  expand  in  every  way 
the  chain  of  dining  halls,  tea  shops,  bakeries, 
laundries,  and  repair  shops,"  the  order  said. 


(From  the  Washington  (DC  )  Post,  Aug    23, 
1962] 

Soviet  Oil  CHALLrNCE 
Premier  Khrushchev  has  thrust  a  devil- 
ishly tempting  oil  pipeline  offer  before  the 
oU-huiigry  Japanese  Seconding  Mr  Mikoy- 
an's  motion  of  hust  Augu.st,  lie  offered  to  ex- 
tend a  Soviet  pipeline  from  Irkutsk  to  the 
Pacific  If  Japan  would  provide  the  materials 
to  bul  d  It.  Japan  now  takes  about  3  per- 
cent cf  its  oil  from  the  Soviet  Union.  A 
plpellre  could  bring  in  10  times  as  much  at 
prices  perhaps  30  percent  lower  than  existing 
levels.  Jogged  by  the  United  States  and 
their  cwn  apprehensions,  the  Japanese  have 


reacted  warily  toward  Soviet  oil  in  the  past. 
Whether  the  country's  growing  economic 
restlveness  will  make  it  more  hospitable  to 
the  pipeline  proposal   remains  to  be  seen. 

Tlie  proposal  is  merely  the  latest  gambit 
in  the  increasingly  aggressive  and  effective 
Soviet  oil  offensive  With  politics  deter- 
mining price.":  and  repayment  and  marketing 
term.i.  Russian  oil  experts  have  climbed  at 
the  rate  of  6  billion  or  more  metric  tons  a 
year  since  1958  They  now  go  to  nine  West- 
ern European  countries;  in  Italy  the  Western 
oil  position  has  been  particularly  under- 
mined. The  Soviet  Government  is  also  stim- 
ulating the  oil  ambitions  of  a  number  of  key 
underdeveloped  nations,  which  regard  a  na- 
tional oil  capability  as  a  matter  of  independ- 
ence and  status  as  well  as  development. 
The  twin  goals  of  Soviet  oil  pr.llcy,  to  disrupt 
if  not  to  displace  non-Communist  oil  opera- 
tions and  to  apply  political  leverage  in  the 
neutral  world,  have  gained  a  measure  of 
success  which  makes  Western  oilmen  and 
stati'smen   shudder  at  what  may  come. 

The  very  real  and  well -documented  pros- 
pect of  economic  and  political  hardship  has 
so  far  led  to  much  sounding  of  alarnis  In 
the  West  but  to  precious  little  action.  Hob- 
bled by  Italian  objections,  the  Common 
Market  nations  have  sat  on  a  proposal  to 
apply  voluntary  restrictions  to  Soviet  oil 
Imports.  Middle  Eastern  producers  have 
been  inclined  to  pass  the  brunt  of  the  Soviet 
challenge  to  the  West.  Western  producers 
have  made  no  substantial  changes  in  pric- 
ing and  other  policies  to  meet  their  Com- 
munist competition. 

A  forthcoming  administration-requested 
report  from  the  National  Petroleum  Council 
promises  to  spur  official  activity  But  mean- 
while, specific  suggestions  from  congressional 
and  industrial  quarters  on  how  to  arm  the 
United  States  for  Imniinent  oil  combat  have 
not  been  treated  with  any  urgency.  Soviet 
oil  Indeed  represents  a  stinging  nettle  to  the 
free  world.     It  must  be  firmly  grasped. 


(From    the    Marine    Engineering  Log    Year- 
book I 

On.;    Key   Weapon   in  Russia's   Tr.\de  Drive 

Russia's  mounting  economic  offensive 
against  the  West  and  Its  continuing  buildup 
of  its  industrial  and  military  might  are  be- 
ing financed  to  a  large  degree  by  Its  oil  ex- 
ports. 

In  1960,  Russia  displaced  Venezuela  from 
second  place  in  world  petroleum  production. 
Its  1961  production  of  3.3  million  barrels 
per  day  was  exceeded  only  by  the  United 
States  7  million  barrels  per  day.  Signifi- 
cantly, Russia's  1961  output  was  triple  its 
1953  production 

Even  more  Important,  however.  Is  the  fact 
that  during  the  same  period,  Ru-^sian  oil  ex- 
ports to  tlie  free  world  increased  more  than 
14  times — 35.000  barrels  per  day  in  1953  as 
against  500,000  barrels  per  day  In  1961.  By 
the  end  of  1965  these  exports  are  expected 
to  be  750  000  barrels  per  day.  Western 
oil  exjjert.s  say  that  this  figure  may  rise  to 
1  million  barrels  per  day  in  1970  when  a  new 
major  network  of  pipelines  will  link  land- 
locked producing  fields  and  refineries  with 
the  sea. 

Oil  being  Russia's  most  marketable  com- 
modity, it  is  understandable  why  she  is 
engaged  In  a  frenzied  tanker-buildmg  pro- 
gram, utilizing  both  Soviet-blcx"  and  free 
world  shipyards.  Her  experiences  in  trying 
to  take  on  the  unexpect-ed  chore  of  sup- 
plying Cuba's  60,000  barrels  per  day  after 
Castro's  takeover  of  the  Standard  Oil  re- 
finery certainly  pointed  out  the  need  to  have 
reiullly  available  Soviet  tonnage.  If  this 
event  had  cx-curred  in  the  time  of  tanker 
shortages  rather  than  during  a  time  when  a 
tanker  surplus  existed,  the  outcome  of 
Castro's  arrogance  might  have  been  disas- 
trous for  the  Cuban  dictator. 


Certainly,  with  the  ambitious  expansion 
Russia  has  programed  for  its  oil  exports  a 
large  modern  tanker  fleet  Is  absolutely  essen- 
tial. 

As  of  January  1,  1962,  Russia's  seagoing 
tanker  fleet  comprised  142  vessels  which  ag- 
gregated 1.501,000  deadweight  tons,  accord- 
ing to  U.S.  Navy  Intelligence  Of  these  all 
but  22  were  built  in  the  past  10  years 

According  to  Donald  Frendgel  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines.  Russia  plans  to  have  250 
tankers  by  the  end  of  1965  totaling  3,- 
200,000  deadweight  tons. 

Russia  achieves  important  goals  with  each 
barrel  of  oil  it  exports  Because  her  oil  In- 
dustry is  a  state -controlled  monopoly,  cost 
and  profit  factors  that  determine  free  world 
oil  prices  can  be  and  are  Ignored  by  Russia. 
She  will  discount  the  price  of  her  oil  to 
whatever  level  she  needs  to  achieve  political 
or  economic  goals. 

Over  the  past  6  years  prices  of  her  crude 
exports  to  non -Soviet  bloc  countries  has  av- 
eraged 10  to  20  percent  below  the  prices 
quoted  by  free  world  sources.  Her  generos- 
ity, however,  does  not  extend  to  Soviet  bloc 
countries  In  1960.  her  satellites  paid  prices 
averaging  48  percent  higher  than  the  prices 
charged  for  oil  shipped  to  the  West. 

The  benefits  Russia  derhes  from  its  oil 
exports  are  many  and  varied 

In  return  for  her  shipments  to  the  free" 
world  she  obtains  either  foreign  exchange 
credits  or  the  machinery,  materials  and 
equipment  needed  to  accelerate  her  indus- 
trial development  and  sustain  her  military 
machine.  Senator  Hl-bert  Hvmphret.  in  a 
recent  Senate  speech,  cit.ed  the  fallowing  ex- 
amples of  strategic  industrial  equipment  ob- 
tained by  Russia  primarily  from  its  oil  ex- 
ports: 

From  Italy  she  obtained  five  complete 
chemical  plants.  From  Germany  she  ob- 
tained a  pipemaking  plant,  two  chemical 
plants  and  a  pulp  and  paper  mill.  From 
the  United  Kingdom  she  obtained  several 
complete  plastic  plants,  and  from  France 
she  got  an  automated  truck  manufacturing 
plant,  a  cement  factory  and  two  plants  for 
manufacturing  prefabricated  cement  panels. 

When  one  considers  the  upsurge  to  the 
Russian  economy  and  the  immediate  increase 
in  industrial  capacity  resulting  from  deals 
like  those  just  related,  the  importance  of 
Russian  oil  exports  are  placed  in  better  per- 
spective. What  does  it  matter  to  Russia 
that  she  had  to  discount  the  price  of  her 
surplus  oil  by  10  to  20  percent  below  West- 
ern supply  sources?  Her  development  Is  ac- 
celerated in  rapid  giant  steps.  Her  engi- 
neers and  technicians  can  occupy  themselves 
with  other  aspects  of  Russia's  Industrial  or 
military  buildup. 

A  side  advantage  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
Russia  develops  with  the  free  world  Is  the 
dissension  that  often  develops  between  our 
country  and  our  Western  allies  over  their 
shipments  of  strategic  equipment  to  the 
Soviet  bloc.  The  affected  countries  resent 
our  Intrusion  into  their  sovereign  affairs. 

Some  of  Russia's  oil  exports  are  politically 
motivated  rather  than  by  economic  thoughts 
of  gains.  The  best  example  is  the  shipment 
of  oil  to  Cuba.  Russia  is  supplying  Cuba 
with  100  percent  of  its  crude  oil. 

The  so-called  neutral  nations  also  are  the 
recipients  of  attractive  price  discounts  on 
Russian  oil.  In  these  areas,  the  Russian 
strategy  is  to  undermine  the  traditional  free 
world  sources  which  have  traditionally 
served  these  markets.  A  case  in  point  is  In- 
dia. A  few  years  ago.  Russia  offered  to  sup- 
ply crude  at  10  to  20  percent  of  free  world 
prices  and  also  accept  payment  in  rupees  In- 
stead of  dollars.  The  companies  with  re- 
fineries in  India  refused  to  process  Russian 
crude  But  because  of  mounting  criticism 
of  their  position  by  the  Indian  Government, 
they  had  little  recourse  but  to  slash  their 
prices  on  crude.  Nevertheless  Russia  still 
got   Its  foot  In  the  door   In   that  an  Initial 
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ord«r  for  l.ftOO.OOO  tons  of  r«An«d  products 
wu  contrftctMt  from  Ruula. 

Turnlnf  to  other  markata.  Rxuala  «lr«Ady 
la  mAklng  a  itrong  bid  for  Ui«  mtvrkets  and 
frtandahlp  of  tiia  nawly  amargad  Afrtcnu 
nKilona,  Patrolaum.  maolUna  tools,  food- 
•tuffi  tkiid,  of  court*,  Ruaalu'i  well-known 
tactuolciU  aasutanca  ara  beinit  offarad. 

Durtnf  the  pAst  8  yaarti,  the  otl  compAny 
•hitra  declined  by  over  10  percentAf;*  pulnt« 
while  nonoU  coin(>anie«  gained  by  over  i:^ 
polnta. 

With  resprct  to  ownerthlp  distribution, 
Uiere  are  wide  dllTerences  among  the  maji.r 
fleets  of  the  world  as  Is  Indicated  In  tbc 
following  tabulation  which  aeparates  the  T-J 
equivalents  of  the  four  leading  flags  of  reg- 
istry at  the  end  of  1961  Into  oil  company, 
nonoU  company,  and  Government  owner- 
ship. 

T-2  equivalents 

IPprcpiit  of  total  flag] 


Flag 

on 

eoin- 
pany 

NonoU 
com- 
pany 

Oov- 
crn- 
nient 

Total 

rnitp<i  States '      39.0 

l.ilicri.i ly.  7 

Iriitcd  hlingilom..       61.3 
Norw;iy 1.  S 

3fi. 4        24.  6 
8<i.3    

4fi.  1           Z  6 

*■*    - 

im-i 
Iflii 

KK.) 
101) 

About  two-fifths  of  the  American  fleet  and 
about  one-half  of  the  British  fleet  were 
under  oil  company  control  while  four-flfths 
of  the  Llbertan  fleet  and  almost  the  entire 
Norwegian  fleet  was  owned  by  nonoil  com- 
panies. It  is  also  Interesting  to  note  that, 
over  one-quarter  of  the  US,  fleet  was  under 
Government  control  while  the  entire  Liber- 
Ian  and  Norwegian  fleets  were  owned  by 
private  Interests, 

At  the  end  of  1961,  the  US  privately  con- 
trolled fleet  (U.S,  and  foreign  flags)  consisted 
of  816  vessels  equivalent  to  1,363  T-2's. 
Compared  with  1  year  earlier,  the  number 
of  ships  decreased  by  19.  but  the  carrying 
capacity  increased  by  54  T-2's.  or  4  1  percent. 
Between  1956  and  19€1,  the  ca.Tying  capacity 
of  the  U.S  privately  controlled  fleet  rose  by 
72  7  percent,  but  as  a  percent  of  the  world's 
T-2  equivalents  the  gain  was  only  from  30  2 
to  31-6  percent,  or  1.4  percentage  points 
At  the  end  of  1961.  two-thirds  ct  this  fleet 
was  registered  under  foreign  flags,  whereas 
at  the  end  of  1956.  54  percent  was  under 
foreign  flags. 

The  December  31.  1961  fleet  onned  by  US, 
oil  companies  was  equivalent  to  784  T-2's, 
Of  this  total,  29  percent  was  registered  under 
the  -•American  flag,  while  under  the  registries 
of  Liberia,  Panama,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
were  19,  18,  and  17  percent  respectively.  The 
carrying  capacity  of  American  nonoil  com- 
panies totaled  578.6  T-2  equivalents,  almost 
all  of  which  was  registered  iinder  the  United 
States  and  Llberian  flags.  Between  the  end 
rf  1956  and  the  end  of  1961,  the  fleets  of 
US,  oil  companies  and  their  subsidiaries 
Increa.'^cd  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  7  4 
percent,  while  nonoil  company  control  grew 
at  a  significantly  higher  rate  of  19  1  percent 
per  year 

rONSTRT7CTTO?J 

The  tabulation  below  shows  the  trend  in 
tai-.kers  under  construction  or  on  order  in 
the  world  since  December  31,  1956: 


Diite 

Number 

Deadweight 

tons 
(thousands) 

Dec.  3U  1856 

Dec.  31.  10.^ 

Dec  31.  V.i'A „ 

Dec.  31.  1.159 _ 

Dec.  M.  19»»... 

Dec.  31.  ly<)l 

879 
1,116 
803 
883 
366 
352 

25,48S 

ri7.  407 

IW,  74<. 
L5.3ft<. 
io  737 

It  la  evident  from  the  table  that  the  num- 
ber of  ships  under  construction  or  on  order 


hua  dropped  In  every  \oiir  aunc  tho  c!>d  of 
1D57,  however,  the  dVrlinc  m  liiCl  was  very 
slight  (14  taiikersi  On  thr  othor  h.iiul,  the 
toUii  deadweight  tonnuKe  oJ  thcjie  ships  in- 
creuaevl  by  ^.4  percent  Uuriu(j  uu.t  ni'<' 
recent  >"et\r  Evrn  ih'UKh  llua  Run  wns 
slight,  It  torniinntr«l  .»  tli>wii*t»rd  'rriid  m 
tonnage  vmder  ixin.HtrvKii^ii  wiiuh  ho^jiui  n, 
U>5H  The  rertsons  fur  this  nn-i.t  i;un\i.'"- 
«re  twofold  P'lrst,  tuiuunte  iloii-t^nHl  a  .iiiu' 
ll>6l  wua  live  loweM  m  5  yens  .-oootul  ;,«  « 
orders  picked  up  sulwUiusnUy  sii.i  t.'ir  cml 
of  ld61  level  of  con.siruv't..>i>  ni.u  ..:vi.i  .  a,i- 
slgnllicanlly  below  the  U'ait.  ln-jrt,  1>J57,  aii<l 
1956  levels 

On  December  31.  1961,  tankers  under  con- 
struction or  on  order  a.erugcd  44.700  de«d- 
weighl  tons  ,ib<ne  the  ye  ir  s  earlier  average 
by  2,700  tons.  Since  the  end  of  1956.  the 
average  deadweight  uf  tankers  being  built 
has  increased  by  15.200  tuns,  or  52,4  percent. 
Tankers,  30,000  deadweight  tons  and  over, 
accounted  for  apprnximaieiy  90  percent  of 
the  total  touniige  In  wm:  id  shipyards  at  the 
end  of  1961,  The  con.p.ir.ibie  proportion  at 
the  end  of  1956  was  two-tlurds.  On  Decem- 
ber 31.  1961.  slightly  over  one-hiilf  of  the 
tonnage  beuig  built  was  In  tankers,  50,000 
tons  iind  over,  .ts  compared  to  only  7  percent 
at  tlie  end  of  1956. 

For  the  second  consecutive  year,  Japan 
was  the  leading  country  of  construction  with 
3.2  million  tons  In  Its  shipyards.  Japan 
was  followed  by  Sweden,  the  United  King- 
dom. West  Germany,  tuid  France  In  that 
order  Of  these  five  countries,  only  Japan 
and  France  experienced  increases  during 
1961.  On  the  most  recent  survey  date.  US, 
shipyards  possessed  orders  for  11  vessels 
touiiing  449,000  deadweight  tons,  an  In- 
crease in  number  by  two  but  a  decline  In 
tonnage  by  60,000  tons  from  1  year  earlier. 
France  and  Germany  led  all  other  countries 
with  respect  to  average  size  of  tankers  under 
construction.  Japan  was  third  relative  to 
average  deadweight,  its  yards  poseessing  or- 
ders for  two  130,000-  and  one  150,000-ton 
vessels. 

The  United  Kingdom  had  the  most  tonnage 
destined  for  its  registry  followed  by  Norway 
and  Liberia.  This  order  has  been  the  same 
since  the  end  of  1958.  Even  though  the 
United  Kingdom  continued  to  lead  Norway 
and  Liberia,  tonnage  destined  for  British 
ovvners  declined  by  800,000  tons  during  1961, 
whi'.e  tonnage  intended  for  both  Norwegian 
and  Liberi.m  owners  rose  by  the  same 
amcrunt.  Deadweight  tonnage  intended  for 
the  US,  flag  increased  from  396,000  tons  at 
the  end  of  1960  to  449,000  tons  at  the  end  of 
1961,  However,  these  449,000  tons  repre- 
sented Ic^s  than  3  percent  of  the  total  ton-._ 
nn-re  being  built  In  the  world. 

An  interesting  sidelight  Is  tfie  fact  that  the 
Russians  have  ordered  a  number  of  tankers 
to  be  built  in  free  world  shipyards.  Approx- 
imately 570,000  tons  have  been  placed  with 
Italian  and  Japanese  yards  representing  43 
percent  of  the  total  tonnage  destined  for 
the  Soviet  flag.  In  previous  years,  all  of  the 
Russian  tankers  have  been  built  in  their  own 
yu'Tls  or  in  other  Iron  Curtain  countries.  At 
the  end  cf  1961,  13  million  tons  were  In- 
tended for  the  Soviet  flag,  about  triple  that 
destined  for  the  U.S.  flag. 


TEACHING     COMMUNISM     IN     THE 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  I  have  been  concerned  about 
the  lack  of  adequate  training  and  prep- 
aration in  our  schools  in  the  study  of 
communism.  How  can  we  hope  to  de- 
feat our  ideolosical  enemy  if  we  do  not 
even  have  the  resources  to  study  com- 
munism thorouEhli'  and  understand  it? 

This  year  tliere  has  been  an  en- 
couraging   interest    in    this    important 


.study.  A  number  of  States  have  passed 
laws  r«qulrtn8  or  eneourRglng  high 
schools  to  offer  courses  in  communism 
and  commendable  efforts  have  bern 
inudt'  lo  prepare  textbooks  and  othrr 
.study  matertnls.  The  strupulo  nj^ninst 
iiptittiy  ivnd  ii.!uurancc  is  hit  from  won, 
hi  wcvor 

i:von  tliouwli  stnne  Ptatos  have  boconir 
ftwtiie  of  thpir  rp.sp<insibUiUe.<!.  on  tho 
level  of  hljiher  education  tliero  is  still  r 
k^root  nrod,  and  there  Is  oven  Ir.ss  excuse 
f»>r  that  nrcd  to  be  l>;nored. 

A  n^cent  study  prepared  by  the 
Cathohc  Univorsity  of  Amrrica  di>cu- 
ments  tlie  fact  that  Institution."?  of 
higher  education  have  not  pivt-n  suf- 
ficient attention  to  Communist  studies. 
Based  on  a  sample  study  of  83  institu- 
tions, the  report,  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Georee  F.  Donovan,  revealed 
a  large  number  of  courses  in  elementary 
Russian  lanuuatip,  but  few  advanced 
courses  and  few  courses  on  Communist 
thought,  or  comparisons  between  com- 
munism and  American  theory  and  tradi- 
tion. 7  his  eap  should  be  fill  d  a.s  rapidly 
as  possible. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  r.  marks  a  brief  article  sum- 
marizing the  study  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Catholic  News  of 
August  18. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
RESii^RCH  I>roic.\rEs  Lag  in  SrubY   or  Co.vi- 

MUNTSM 

Washington, — US,  higher  edticatlon  does 
not  give  enough  attention  to  the  study  of 
communism,  according  to  a  report  prepared 
at  the  Catholic  University  of  America  here. 

The  report  Is  based  on  surveys  of  83  In- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  In  8  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia;  55  of 
the  institutions  are  liberal  arts  colleges,  and 
37  are  church  related.  EnroUments  range 
from  100  to  20.000. 

The  report  was  prepared  by  nine  graduate 
students  In  the  Catholic  University  summer 
session  imder  the  direction  of  George  F, 
Donovan  of  the  university  education  depart- 
ment. 

The  study  showed  that  although  a  sur- 
prising number  of  the  institutions  offer  ele- 
mentary courses  In  the  Russian  language 
few  offer  advanced  Russlaji,  most  do  not  offer 
a  major  or  minor  in  Russian  studies,  and 
few  courses  on  Communist  education  are 
offered. 

The  research  group  recommend  that — 

More  courses  dealing  with  communism  be 
offered  on  all  educational  levels,  especially 
In  the  graduate  school. 

More  courses  be  given  on  the  philosophy  of 
communism. 

A  periodic  reexamination  by  Institutions 
of  higher  education  of  already  existing 
courses  be  made. 

Interdisciplinary  studies  Including  re- 
quests for  financial  aid.  be  considered. 

All  graduates,  especially  prospective  teach- 
ers, have  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  com- 
munism provided  In  courses  given  by  quali- 
fied teachers. 

Additional  sources  of  Information  on  com- 
munism he  made  available  for  the  students 
tlirough  lectures,  study  clubs,  and  .semin.u-s 

Courses  on  communism  be  balanced  by  an 
adequate  number  of  courses  on  the  .\merican 
heritage  and  tradition. 

Also  sugr^ested  is  a  reappraisal  of  the  Na- 
tional   Defease    EUucauon    Act     with    em- 
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phAsls  on  socliU  science,  humnnlllrs,  mid 
nunllur  courses  In  which  the  ConimvinUt 
dnniter  may  be  Identined 


equality  mea.'sure  for  the  19  million  self- 
employed  in  the  Nation, 


"If  wf  dont  sRve  thwie  irre«t  river  short- 
Hues  therr  will  be  ItlUe  left  for  the  future  " 


T.\X  LEGISLATION  FOR  8ELF-EM- 
PliOYED  SHOULD  BE  APPROVED 
IMMEDIATEI.Y 

Mr,  BENNETT,  Mr  President,  T  want 
to  join  the  dlstlnKUlshed  minority  leader 
in  support  of  his  amendment  which 
would  permit  .srlf-employed  individuals 
to  establish  voluntixry  pension  plans 
rhls  legislation  Is  long  overdue  and 
.should  be  enacted  before  Congress  ad- 
journs. 

For  many  years,  I  have  been  aware  of 
the  fact  that  an  unwarranted  discrimi- 
nation against  the  self-employed  exists 
in  our  tax  laws,  Under  the  existing  tax 
code,  corporate  employees  can  contrib- 
ute part  of  their  earnings  to  approved 
pension  plans,  and  income  taxes  on  the.se 
funds  are  deferred  until  received  by  an 
employee  after  his  retirement.  However, 
the  self-employed  such  as  farmers, 
.•^mall  merchants,  and  insurance  agents, 
and  lawyers,  doctors,  nurses,  and  other 
professional  workers  who  are  prohibited 
by  law  from  incorporating  in  most 
Slates,  do  not  have  this  tax  deferral 
privilege  and  must  pay  the  full  tax  im- 
mediately on  any  portion  of  their  income 
which  they  may  set  aside  for  retirement 
purposes.  Tax  laws  should  be  fair  and 
-should  apply  equally  to  all  groups. 
Therefore,  to  correct  the  present  in- 
equity, the  right  to  defer  the  tax  on 
amounts  placed  in  retirement  trust  funds 
should  be  extended  to  the  sclf-cmploycd. 

SPONSOR    or    H.R.     10     AND    S.    474 

Mr.  President.  I  have  in  previous  Con- 
presses  supported  legislation  similar  to 
H.R.  10.  In  this  Congress,  I  have  spon- 
sored 8,  474,  which  is  identical  to  the 
KeoKh  bill.  I  have  worked  diligently  for 
the  passage  of  this  measure.  It  was  at 
ray  request  that  the  distingui-shed  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
held  hearings  last  year  on  H.R.  10, 
which  resulted  in  this  bill  being  reported 
to  the  Senate  on  September  13.  1961. 
Unfortunately  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship has  allowed  this  bill  to  langui.sh  on 
the  calendar  for  nearly  a  year. 

APPBOPRIATE   TIME  IS   NOW 

When  Senators  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  have  inquired  when  H.R  10  might 
be  called  up  m  the  Senate  for  debate, 
we  have  been  informed  by  the  leader- 
ship that  "it  will  be  called  up  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  "  Mr.  President,  timing 
is  always  a  factor  in  the  consideration 
of  any  legislation,  but  time  is  running 
out  on  us  during  tlie  current  session. 
Therefore,  I  submit  that  there  is  no  more 
appropriate  time  for  considering  H  R  10 
than  during  the  present  debate  on  the 
administration's  tax    bill. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  Sena- 
tor Dirksen's  amendment,  which  incor- 
porates the  provisions  of  H.R.  10  exactly 
as  it  was  rcport-ed  by  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee.  The  House  has  al- 
ready passed  this  bill,  and  the  Senate 
should  approve  this  measure  immedi- 
ately so  that  it  can  be  enacted  into  law 
during  the  current  year.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  approve  this  long  overdue  tax 


LEWIS   AND  CLARK   ROtJTE 

Mr  MILLER,  Mr.  PiTsldeni,  on  April 
8,  an  article  In  the  Dt\s  Moines  RcKlster. 
followt-^l  up  by  an  editorial  In  Uie  Des 
Moines  Register  of  April  15,  refrrn^d  to 
the  diTam  of  the  belo\Td  late  "Ding" 
DarllnR  to  establish  a  Lewis  and  Clark 
National  Park  along  tiie  Missouri  River. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  those 
Items  bo  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  wore  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows; 
[From  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Apr   8.  1962] 

Lswis-Cla&k  Rocte  Urged  as  US,  Park 
(By  Rles  Tutlle) 

Washington,  DC  — A  proposal  to  make  the 
2000-mile  route  of  the  fiuned  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition  into  a  recreational  ribbon 
was  presented  to  Federal  officials  last  week 
by  friends  of  the  late  Jay  N.  "Ding"  Darling, 
of  Des  Moines 

The  plan  would  not  Include  a  highway 
Rather,  public  access  to  the  areas  would  be 
provided  by  roads  leading  from  established 
lilghways. 

The  trallway  was  conceived  by  Darling, 
famed  Des  Moines  Register  cartoonist  and  a 
conservation  leader,  during  the  last  few  years 
as  a  dream  he  hoped  to  initiate  before  his 
death 

NATCRAL    STATE 

It  was  his  desire  to  memorialize  the  fa- 
mous expedition  of  1803-06  and  at  the  same 
time  preserve  the  natural  wildlife  and  recrea- 
tional .idvantage.";  of  the  rivers  they  traversed 
for  future  generations. 

Following  the  course  of  the  Missouri  River, 
over  the  Rockies  to  the  Snake  River,  thence 
down  the  Columbia  River  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  the  Lewis  and  Clark  trail  would  be 
preserved  by  public  ownership  of  shorelines. 
except  where  they  pass  through  cities  and 
industrial  developments. 

Under  Darlings  concept  the  area  involved 
might  extend  less  than  100  yards  from  each 
river's  edge  In  places  where  potential 
recreational  and  wildlife  habitat  possibilities 
exist  this  m.ght  be  as  wide  as  a  half  mile 
or  more. 

The  project  would  be  for  use  by  the  people 
In  hunting,  fishing,  boating,  camping,  na- 
ture study,  and  all  activities  of  the  out  of 
doors. 

SHERRY    FISHEB 

Congressmen  and  Federal  bureaus  re- 
ceived the  trallway  proposal  from  Sherry 
R,  Fisher  of  Des  Moines,  a  member  of  the 
Iowa  Conservation  Commission,  with  whom 
Darling  discussed  his  ide.is  on  many 
occa.?ions, 

Fisher  observed  that  much  of  the  land  that 
would  be  involved,  from  South  Dakota  to 
Oregn,  already  is  under  public  ownership 
by  various  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Some  State  lands,  such  as  the  oxbows 
created  by  stabilizing  the  Missouri  river 
cliannel  along  the  Iowa  boundary  could  be 
utilized, 

WHO  WOtTLD   PATT 

A  nominal  tax  on  pleasure  boats,  use 
stickers  for  automobiles  driven  into  such 
recreational  area.',  the  Federal  tax  now  col- 
lected on  gasoline  used  by  boaters,  and  other 
sources  could  pay  the  cost,  officials  say. 

Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart  L  Udall  said 
he  Was  genuinely  excited  about  the  concept 
of   the  Lewis   and   Clark   memorial." 

"This  would  be  for  the  people,  especially 
those  of  future  generations  who  would  be 
able  to  see  and  enjoy  the  expedition  r^'ute 
much  as  Lewis  and  Clark  saw  it,"  said  Udall. 


J|:N.hKN    1,000   KMCXNT 

Fl»hrr  fi  uiHl  RrpresentttUve  n«f  Jbniuci*, 
Krpviblunn.  ol  lowu    equally  enthusliuuc 

1  t\ni  fi>r  U  1  (HX)  jMtrcrnt  und  »Ul  da 
rxrryihiup  in  my  p(  wrr  to  further  U,"  Ukld 
Jknncn.  wlu)  i«  rnuking  Hrpvibllcan  mem- 
ber i>f  \hv  important  Hoviiie  Approprislloni 
Commmee  and  who  ulso  la  r  member  of  ih« 
House  Interior  CiunnUttee 

lU  p!<  .^rntiuive  Nsal  SMmi.  Demt->cr»t,  of 
Iow(\,  told  Fishrr  he  wm  very  lnt«r«*ted  la 
the  propiisnl  nnd  was  snxlous  to  tee  com- 
prehensive }  Inns  when  they  hsve  been  com- 
plrted  Rrprcssenisllve  John  Ktl,  Repub- 
lican   of  Iowa    also  endorsed   the  plan, 

MILLER    PROGRAM 

Somitor  Jack  Milles.  Republican,  of  Iowa, 
s.'iid  it  would  fit  In  ideally  with  his  Ideas  for 
the  acquisition  and  preservation  of  shoreline 
areas  .along  our  rhers  for  public  recreation 
purposes. 

These  ideas  are  outlined  in  a  Senate  resolu- 
tion which  he  cosponsored  with  Senator  I-j:« 
Metcalf,   Democrat,  of   Montana. 

Fisher  said  the  next  step  is  to  preptu-e  a 
survey,  set  forth  preliminary  details  and  to 
estimate  the  cost. 

"Most  Important  now  Is  to  gain  the  support 
of  the  public,  conservation  groups,  and  civic 
organizations  so  that  It  may  be  developed  on 
a  Federal  level,"  said  the  Des  Moines  man. 

"We  already  have  received  hearty  en- 
thusiasm from  such  men  as  Dr.  Ira  N. 
Gabrielson  of  the  Wildlife  Management  In- 
stitute; Tom  Kimba:i.  executive  director  of 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation;  Alden 
Erskine  of  Sioux  City,  president  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America,  and  many  ethers. 

"There  is  a  chance  that  by  setting  aside 
the  territory  along  the  Lewis  and  Clark  trail 
across  the  continent  from  St,  Louis  tc  Oregon 
It  might  work  toward  the  event  j:.:  reiiabllita- 
tlon  of  many  of  the  cnginai  h.iijitats  and 
nesting  grounds  of  our  migratory  waterfowl," 
Mr,  Darling  wTote,  hopefully 

(From    the    Des    Moines    Register.    Apr     15, 

19621 

Up  the  Wide  MissorRi 

Last  stunmcr  J.  N.  "Ding"  Darling  pro- 
posed that  the  Missouri  River  area  between 
Iowa  and  Nebraska  be  made  a  national  park 
or  monument. 

T!:e  idea  was  timely.  National  attention 
was  being  focused  on  the  need  for  additional 
outdoor  recreation  In  this  country  and  espe- 
cially on  what  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Comn^.ission  t  which  recently 
made  its  report  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress) called  today's  challenge:  "to  assure  all 
Americans  permanent  access  to  their  outdoor 
heritage  '■ 

Attention  was  being  centered  on  the  Mis- 
souri River  also  because  of  a  boundary  dis- 
pute (Still  unsettled)  between  Icwa  and  Ne- 
braska. Conservationists  In  the  two  States 
were  eager  to  get  the  boundary  determined 
so  that  both  could  proceed  with  development 
of  recreational  areas  along  the  Missouri, 

Darling,  a  great  cartoonist  and  a  great  con- 
servationist, died  m  February  but  his  dream 
of  a  national  park  along  the  Missouri  remains 
alive  Sherry  R,  Fisher,  of  Des  Moines,  a 
friend  of  Darling  and  a  member  of  the  Icwa 
Conservation  Commission,  recently  presented 
a  proposal,  based  on  Ding's  idea,  to  Fed- 
eral officials  in  Washington  and  to  Members 
of  the  Iowa  delegation  m  Congress. 

Tlie  proposal  lias  been  expanded  beyond 
Just  a  park  along  the  Missouri  between  Iowa 
and  Nebraska  to  a  "recreational  ribbon" 
along  the  2,000-mile  route  of  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition  from  St,  Louis.  Mo,  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  In  Oregon, 

The  plan  would  be  to  preserve  the  trail- 
way  for  recreational  and  outdoor  activities 
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by  public  ownership  of  shorelines  of  the 
Missouri,  Yellowstone,  Snake  and  Columbia 
Rivers.  The  land  under  public  ownership 
might  vary  from  100  yards  to  half  mile  or 
BO  from  the  rivers,  except  where  they  pass 
through  cities  and  Industrial  areas. 

The  proposal  calls  for  providing  access 
roads  to  the  shorelands  from  existing  high- 
ways. This  would  make  them  available  for 
fishing,  hunting,  boating,  hiking,  camping. 
nature  study.  These  are  relatively  inex- 
pensive recreational  activities  for  which  the 
demand  Is  increasing  rapidly. 

The  details  of  the  proposed  recreational 
ribbon  plan  haven't  been  worked  out.  How- 
ever, the  proposal  has  sufficient  merit  that 
It  deserves  national  consideration.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  funds  will  be  made  available 
for  a  survey  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
the  plan,  the  recreational  purposes  it  could 
serve  and  how  the  financing  of  it  might  be 
arranged. 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  ECONOMY 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  by  the 
distinguished  columnist  David  Lawrence, 
which  appeared  in  the  Washineton 
Evening  Star  of  August  15,  1962,  and  en- 
titled "The  President  and  the  Economy," 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  President  and  the  Economy 
(By  David  Lawrence  i 

President  Kennedy  said  over  television  and 
radio  on  Monday  night  that  he  was  speaking 
as  the  only  American  official,  along  with  the 
Vice  President,  elected  "by  all  of  the  people 
In  all  of  the  50  States."  But,  unfortunately. 
he  spoke  as  a  politician  seeking  reelection, 
and  he  did  not  tell  the  people  the  whole 
story  of  the  economic  plight  that  confronts 
them 

Mr,  Kennedy  said  not  a  word  about  the 
cau.se  of  the  last  two  recessions  and  not  a 
word  about  the  news  development  that  hap- 
pened the  same  day  he  spoke  which  can 
bring  on  the  next  recession — an  arbitrary 
rise  In  wage  costs  which  could  materially 
reduce.  If  not  wipe  out,  most  corporate 
profits. 

For  there  appeared  on  the  front  pages  of 
many  newspapers — on  the  same  morning  the 
President  s  speech  was  printed — the  most  im- 
jKirtant  piece  of  news  that  has  struck  the 
business  world  since  the  1959  strike  in  steel 
It  was  announced  by  the  executive  council 
of  the  APT^CIO — which  comprises  some  17 
million  members — that  It  had  by  formal 
resolution  decided  to  demand  a  35-hour 
workweek  and  will  Insist  on  the  .same  take- 
home  pay  as  is  being  received  for  the  40-hour 
workweek.  Also,  any  overtime  beyond  35 
hours  would  have  to  be  paid  for.  not  just  on 
the  basis  of  I'j  times  the  hourly  rate  as  at 
present,  but  at  twice  the  hourly  rate  The 
Pre.sident  has  known  for  some  tim.e  about 
thi.s  plan 

Where  Is  American  business  going  to  get 
the  money  to  pay  for  the  strikes  that  now 
will  ensue  or  for  such  a  stupendous  rise  In 
wage  costs''  What  good  can  come  from  the 
tax  reduction  in  1963  of  a  few  percentage 
points  promised  to  American  business  if 
there  is  to  be  such  a  rls»  in  wage  costs'' 

Yet  Mr.  Kennedy  speaks  confidently  of  the 
"economic  recovery"  from  the  recent  reces- 
sion     He  says: 

"Every  consumer  and  businessman  in 
America  listening  to  me  tonight  knows  he 
can  safely  spend  and  invest  tomorrow  with 
real  confidence  in  the  long-range  future  of 
the    United    States    of    America  " 

The  President  says  the  economy  was  sick 
In  January  of  last  year  "not  only  because  of 


the  1960^61  recession,  but  also  because  of 
the  recession  of  1958." 

But  the  President  didn't  tell  his  listeners 
the  fundamental  cause  of  both  recessions. 
The  threat  of  strikes  and  the  acttial  work 
stoppages  caused  inventories  to  be  accumu- 
lated abnormally  in  advance  and  then 
brought  about  unemployment  when  the  de- 
mand was  filled.  Likewise,  durable  goods 
industries,  faced  with  higher  wage  costs,  be- 
came stagnant.  Mr.  Kennedy  cracked  tlown 
on  steel  in  April  1962.  when  it  tried  to  raise 
Its  prices  to  offset  wage  costs  accumulated 
in  the  previous  3  years,  but  he  has 
never  done  anything  to  curb  the  power  of  the 
labor  unions  which  force  wage  costs  upward 
and  bring  about  strikes  that  disrupt  the 
economy. 

Mr  Kennedy  denounces  those  who  would 
oppose  his  "giveaway  "  programs  and  what 
he  calls  human  welfare  legislation,  and  says 
that  we  should  not  "let  the  pressures  from 
any  special  group  or  area  stand  In  the  way 
of  fulfilling  our  promises  In  the  1960's."  But 
the  biggest  pressure  group  of  all  goes  on 
wielding  its  monopolistic  power  Just  the 
same. 

The  die  is  cast,  therefore,  for  more  and 
more  public  spending,  which  means  larger 
nnd  larger  deficits  for  the  Treasury.  The 
President  seems  to  think  an  improvement  in 
business  will  offset  any  loss  in  revenue  from 
tax  cutting  He  is  convinced  that  the  tax 
cuts  will  release  money  that  will  create  Jobs 
iind  increase  production,  but  he  has  failed  to 
qualify  his  statement  with  a  cautionary 
note  that  this  cannot  happen  if  Inflation  is 
resumed  and  If  prices  rise,  as  they  Inevitably 
must,  when  wage  costs  are  substantially  in- 
creased. Also,  the  President  says  flatly  there 
will  be  no  cut  in  the  level  of  Federal  spend- 
ing. 

The  President,  Implied,  moreover,  that 
profits  today  are  near  an  alltlme  high.  But 
he  neglected  to  tell  his  audience  that,  in 
the  last  12  years,  corporate  profits  have  never 
reached  their  1950  peak.  Similarly,  corpora- 
tions have  been  getting  in  the  past  couple 
of  years  a  little  over  3  cents'  profit  out  of 
their  sales  dollar,  as  compared  with  5.3  cents 
in  1950.  So  what's  the  good  of  citing  sta- 
tistics about  recent  Increases  In  the  national 
output  if  such  Increases  are  brought  about 
by  deficit  spending  by  the  Government  it- 
self, and  not  by  reason  of  the  progress  of  the 
private  enter|)rise  system? 

The  key  to  the  whole  economic  situation 
is  the  breakdown  In  the  profit  picture.  For 
although  the  national  output  was  Increased 
by  $150  billion  during  the  last  7  years,  the 
profits  of  American  business  have  stood  still 
during  that  period.  This  means  that  the 
Government  has  not  played  a  sufficiently 
constructive  part  in  stimulating  the  econ- 
omy or  In  removing  the  artificial  barriers 
that  impede  the  growth  of  the  profit  system. 
The  Democratic  Party,  which  has  controlled 
Congress  the  last  7  years,  has  the  major  re- 
sponsibility for  the  failure  to  legislate  on  the 
labor  monopoly, 

Mr.  Kennedy's  address  would  have  been  re- 
assuring if  he  had  covered  all  the  bases,  and 
If  he  had  dealt  with  he  labor  problem.  But 
being  a  politician  and  dependent  on  labor 
union  votes  and  campaign  contributions,  he 
probablv  feels  he  cannot  afford  to  antagonize 
his  political  allies.  Yet  economic  recovery 
of  any  durable  kind  Is  doubtful  nowadays 
because  Mr  Kennedy  does  not  venture  to 
speak  for  all  the  people  or  tell  them  the  full 
story  of  the  economic  dangers  that  really 
confront  them  tcxlav 


THE  EXPENSE  ACCOUNT  PROVISION 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  noticed 
with  interest  that  the  press,  radio,  and 
television  reporters  and  commentators 
referred  to  the  vote  on  expense-account 
abuse  yesterday  as  a  defeat  for  the  ad- 


ministration. I  should  like  to  express 
my  perplexity  at  this  situation.  It  was, 
in  fact,  an  administration  defeat,  but  a 
defeat  without  a  fight.  I  wonder  what- 
ever happened  to  the  Irish  clement  of 
the  Kennedy  administration?  In  the 
President's  first  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage, he  considered  the  abuse  of  expense 
accounts,  and  lax  deduction  therefor, 
as  being  f  such  grave  importance  that 
he  called  upon  the  Congress  in  dramatic 
terms  to  correct  it.  But  yesterday,  ■when 
this  was  at  issue  in  the  Senate,  the 
administration  lifted  not  a  finger  to  give 
me  any  help  at  all. 

True,  32  Democrats  voted  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  American  people  to  stop 
these  abuses.  And  so  did  seven  Repub- 
licans. But  I  notice  from  the  rollcall 
that  our  distinguished  majority  leader 
voted  against  the  administration.  I  find 
the  administration's  cho.sen  leader  on 
money  and  tax  matters  in  the  Congress, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
Kerr],  voted  again.'.t  the  administration. 
as  did  another  Member  of  the  Senate 
Democrat  leadership,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Florida.  Senator  Smathers, 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  if  the 
administration  had  so  much  as  lifted  a 
finger,  it  would  have  won  a  vict-ory  yes- 
terday, instead  of  suffering  a  defeat. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  MANSFIELID,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
may  have  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
friend.     I  have  concluded. 


1962 
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FRANKFURTER  RETIREMENT  AND 
GOLDBERG  APPOINTMENT 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday two  events  were  announced  which 
are  of  great  significance  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  our  country.  I  re- 
fer first  to  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Justice 
Felix  Frankfurter  from  the  US  Supreme 
Court  after  23  years  of  brilliant,  dedi- 
cated, and  distinguished  service.  The 
other  event  is  the  announcement  that 
the  vacancy  will  be  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  Gold- 
berg, a  man  uniquely  well  qualified  for 
this  position. 

I  feel  certain  there  has  never  been  a 
Supreme  Court  Justice  who  was  missed 
personally  after  leaving  the  Court  any 
more  than  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  will 
be.  I  am  equally  certain  that  Arthur 
Goldberg  will  al.so  become  one  of  our 
great  Justices  and,  like  Justice  Frank- 
furter, will  have  a  great  personal  im- 
pact upon  American  jurisprudence.  The 
two  men  have  much  in  common.  Jus- 
tice Frankfurter  was  born  in  Vienna  and 
arrived  in  this  country  in  steerage  when 
he  was  12  years  old  and  unable  to  speak 
a  word  of  English.  He  worked  his  way 
through  Harvard  Law  School.  Secre- 
tary Goldberg  was  born  to  parents  who 
had  emigrated  to  this  country  from  Rus- 
sia. His  father  died  when  he  wa.<;  8  and 
at  the  age  of  12  he  was  earning  money 
after  school  as  a  delivery  boy. 
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Both  are  brilliant  men  of  great  intel- 
lectual capacity.  Mr.  Justice  Frankfur- 
ter has  distinguished  himself  as  a  pro- 
fessor, public  official,  and  jurist.  As  a 
lawyer,  he  played  a  great  part  in  trying 
to  save  the  lives  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti. 
His  penetrating  book  on  labor  injunc- 
tions paved  the  way  for  the  passage  of 
the  Norris-La  Guardia  Act.  These  are 
but  two  of  many  examples  which  show 
the  versatility  and  capacity  of  this  un- 
usual man. 

Secretary  Goldberg  finished  high 
school  at  the  age  of  15  and  then  at- 
tended Crane  Junior  College  in  the 
mornings,  De  Paul  University  in  the  aft- 
ernoon, and  worked  in  a  library  at  night. 
He  led  his  class  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Law  School.  He  has  had  a  bril- 
liant career  and  many  successes  in  the 
practice  of  law  and  will  bring  to  our 
highest  court  not  on'y  a  keen  mind  but 
a  balanced  judgment  which  combines 
commonscnse  and  intellectual  ability. 
His  wife  IS  quoted  in  this  morning's 
"Washington  Post  as  saying: 

Arthur  has  always  had  a  dream  and  fol- 
lowed his  dream 

Mr.  President,  Arthur  Goldberg  typi- 
fies the  best  in  the  American  legal  pro- 
fession. His  career  is  already  an  in- 
spiration to  every  young  man  who  wants 
to  be  a  lawyer  and  influence  the  course 
of  the  law.  As  Secretary  of  Labor,  he 
ha.s  shown  a  fine  sense  of  objectivity  and 
concern  for  the  American  people  as  a 
whole.  He  has  all  the  qualities  for  a 
great  judge.  He  is  the  fourth  member 
of  the  Jewish  faith  to  be  appointed  to 
the  Court.  I  am  confident  he  is  equal 
to  the  traditions  and  high  standards  of 
the  others — Brandeis.  Cardozo  and 
Frankfurter. 

Justice  Frankfurter  was  named  to  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  same  month  when 
I  came  to  Washington  as  a  freshman 
Congres.=;man  in  January,  1939.  The 
face  of  the  world  and  the  face  of  our 
Nation  have  seen  many  changes  since  and 
new  and  powerful  forces  have  come  to 
play.  Justice  Frankfurter  has  played 
a  great  personal  part  in  all  of  this.  He 
has  been  labeled  both  "liberal"  and 
"conservative."  but  the  tioith  is  that  he 
is  a  man  of  independence  and  impar- 
tiality who  has  called  the  siiots  as  he 
saw  them.  As  a  result,  he  has  never 
really  been  a  part  of  any  wine  or  eroup 
but  has  always  stood  as  an  individual 
being  true  to  his  own  personal  integrity. 
For  this  reason,  his  stature  was  such 
that  his  bust  was  placed  with  those  of 
Justices  Holmes,  Cardozo,  and  Brandeis 
and  Judge  Learned  Hand  as  the  only 
originals  in  the  Library  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School.  The  great  Learned  Hand 
is  quoted  today  in  the  New  York  Times 
as  having  written  to  Justice  Frankfurter 
that  "it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
think  of  any  other  judge  whose  continu- 
ance in  his  duties  I  welcome  more  un- 
reservedly." 

It  is  truly  an  occasion  for  regret,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Court  will  be  sitting 
without  Justice  Frankfurter  when  it  re- 
convenes in  October.  He  is  truly  one  of 
the  giants  of  our  history  whose  contri- 
bution is  permanently  recorded  in  his 
booijs,  his  legal  opinions,  and  in  the  lives 


of  his  students.  But  as  President  Ken- 
nedy told  him  in  replying  to  his  letter 
of  resignation.  Justice  Frankfurter  still 
has  a  great  deal  to  tell  us.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  learn  that  he  will  be  able  to  con- 
tinue to  study  and  write  and  give  us  as 
a  nation  the  benefit  of  his  wisdom. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  editorials  from  this  morn- 
ing's New  York  Times  concerning  the  re- 
tirement of  Justice  Frankfurter  and  the 
appointment  of  Secretary  Goldberg  along 
with  brief  summaries  of  the  career  of 
each,  also  from  the  New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials and  summaries  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr      FRANKFt'HTER    RETIRES 

"It  would  be  Impos.sible,'  said  the  great 
Learned  Hand  a  few  years  ago,  "for  me  to 
think  of  any  other  judge  whose  continuance 
in  his  duties  I  welcome  more  unreservedly." 
He  was  speaking  of  Felix  Frankfurter  whose 
retirement  as  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  The  United  State's  was  regret- 
fully announced  yesterday  by  President 
Kennedy. 

It  Is,  in  fact,  difficult  to  think  of  the 
Supreme  Court  without  Felix  Frankfurter, 
who  has  served  on  it  with  extraordinary  vi- 
tality, perception,  and  effectiveness  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  Now  almost  80  years 
old.  Justice  Frankfurter  has  felt  It  necessary 
to  retire  for  reasons  of  health  He  will  be 
acutely  missed,  this  former  law  professor 
with  the  sharply  inquiring  eyes,  the  un- 
quenchable curiosity,  boundless  energy,  and 
profound  de\otlon  to  the  sanctity  of  the 
Court  as  a  cornerstone  of  American  liberty. 
Assailed  In  his  earlier  days  as  a  dangerous 
radical — his  appointment  by  President 
Roosevelt  aroused  a  furor  from  t.he  right — 
and  criticized  in  his  latter  days  as  an  en- 
crusted conservative,  Felix  Frankfurter's  own 
philosophy  rejects  such  labels  as  Irrelevant 
in  the  formulation  of  his  judicial  opinions. 

Justice  Frankfurter  has  been  called  a  man 
of  contradictions,  and  Indeed  In  many  ways 
he  Is:  but  he  has  been  consistent  In  his  be- 
lief that  the  Court  Is  a  court  and  not  a 
legislature.  In  one  of  his  most  famous  opin- 
ions he  wrote;  "As  Judges  we  are  neither 
Jew  nor  gentile,  neither  Catholic  nor  ag- 
nostic. •  •  *  As  a  member  of  this  Court  I 
am  not  Justified  In  WTlting  my  private  no- 
tions of  policy  Into  the  Constitution,  no 
matter  how  deeply  I  may  cherish  them  or 
how  mischievous  I  may  deem  their  dis- 
regard." 

Justice  Frankfurter's  view  of  the  role  of 
the  Court  is,  of  course,  not  universally  ac- 
cepted, and  many  serious  students  of  con- 
stitutional law  believe  It  to  be  too  restric- 
tive. But  no  one  would  dispute  the  keenness 
and  vigor  of  his  mind,  and,  whether  or  not 
one  a  reed  with  him,  no  one  could  fail  to 
appreciaK-.  right  up  to  the  last  day  he  sat  on 
the  bench,  the  high  Intellect  and  complete 
integrity  that  permeated  his  opinions. 


Mr    Justice  Goldberg 

The  appointment  of  Arthur  J.  Goldberg 
brings  to  the  Supreme  Court  a  strong  believer 
in  the  necessity  for  expanding  Crov  ernment 
activities  to  meet  the  complex  requirements 
of  our  Industrial  society.  His  record  as  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  has  demonstrated  the  as- 
tonishing diversity  of  his  talents.  He  was 
by  all  odds  the  most  activist  head  that  the 
Labor  Department  ever  had:  yet  he  found 
time  to  counsel  the  President  on  Federal 
aid  for  the  arts,  mental  illness,  Juvenile 
delinquency,  psychological  warfare,  race  re- 
lations. African  affairs  and  even  a  jjlan  to 
beautify  Federal  buildings. 

Despite  fears  that  his  long  association 
with  organized   labor   might  make  him   too 


pro-union,  he  stood  unflinchingly  for  the 
primacy  of  the  national  Interest  in  labor- 
management  relations.  Indeed,  his  vigor  on 
this  score  has  been  so  Intense  that  leaders 
in  both  camps  have  voiced  concern  lest  Gov- 
ernment become  excessively  powerful  in  the 
economy. 

Perhaps  his  most  difficult  adjustment  now 
will  be  to  chain  his  restless  energy  to  the 
reflective  life  of  a  Judge  exercising  the  fate- 
ful and  timeless  responsibilities  of  the  High 
Court.  Undoubtedly  the  President  could 
have  found  a  legal  scholar  of  greater  dis- 
tinction, but  scholarly  attainment  is  not 
always  the  measure  of  a  great  Judge.  We 
must  add  that  we  do  not  like  the  implica- 
tion in  Mr.  Goldberg's  appointment  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Frankfurter  that  some  kind  of 
religious  "balance"  has  to  be  maintained  on 
the  Court. 

But  Mr.  Goldberg  Is  possessed  of  Intellect, 
compassion  and  a  capacity  for  articulating 
abstract  and  abstruse  Issues  in  terms  of 
human  understanding.  If  he  can  add  to 
these  qualities  the  detachment  and  restraint 
a  jurist  must  have,  he  will  have  vindicated 
the  President's  choice. 


Goldberg 


frankffeter  g.\dfx.y  to  sociftt i 
Rose  From  Poverty 

■Washington,  August  29. — Anyone  who  has 
fallen  under  the  spell  of  Felix  Frankfurter — 
and  that  Includes  nearly  everyone  who  has 
met  him  briefly — knows  how  difficult  It  is 
to  capture  in  words  the  spirit  of  his  effer- 
vescent personality. 

Gaiety  and  seriousness,  stern  intellectu- 
ality and  the  warmest  emotion  are  likely  to 
mix  In  the  matter  of  a  moment.  The  con- 
stant in  his  ever-changing  moods  is  the 
human  flame,  burning  more  fiercely  and 
closer  to  the  surface  In  Justice  Frankfurter 
than  In  almost  any  other  human  being. 

"■WTierevcr  Frankfurter  is  there  Is  no  bore- 
dom." Matthew  Josephson  wrote  In  1940. 
"As  soon  as  he  bounces  in — he  never  walks, 
he  bounces — the  talk  and  the  laughter  begin, 
and  they  never  let  up." 

Archibald  MacLelsh,  who  was  his  sttident 
at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  spoke  of  "a  voice 
which  can  crackle  under  a  fool's  complacence 
like  dry  wood  under  an  empty  kettle." 

Tlaat  was  written  of  Mr.  Frankfurter  the 
law  professor,  but  It  remained  true  of  Mr. 
Frankfurter  the  Judge.  From  the  bench  he 
penetrated  lawyers'  foggy  understanding  of 
their  own  cases  with  sharp  questions  that 
sometimes  approached  the  heckling  level. 
Off  the  bench,  he  has  never  suffered  cant  In 
any  conversation. 

WIDE    EANGE    OF    FRIENDS 

Many  who  are  close  to  Justice  Frankfurter 
believe  that  his  qualities  as  a  human  being 
are  even  greater  than  those  of  the  Judge. 
They  speak  of  his  warmth,  his  ranee  of 
friends  among  the  great  and  small,  his  phe- 
nomenal reading,  his  Intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  this  country  for  the  last 
50  years. 

Mr.  Frankfurter  played  a  part  in  much  of 
that  history.  His  public  career  began  in 
1906  as  an  assistant  to  Henry  L.  Stlmson, 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt's  U.S.  Attorney 
in  New  York.  He  served  other  Presidents  In 
many  official  and  semiofficial  capacities  until 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  named  him  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

In  his  more  than  20  years  on  the  Harvard 
law  faculty  he  was  an  extraordinary  gad- 
fly to  society.  He  helped  many  liberal  causes, 
playing  perhaps  his  most  prominent  part 
In  the  attempt  to  save  Sacco  and  Vanzetti 
from  execution  In  Massachusetts, 

A   CONSERVATIVE  HEEO 

His  libertarian  record  made  him  suspect 
to  conservative  interests  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Supreme  Court.  At  his 
confirmation  hearing  witnesses  denounced 
his    religion     (Jewish)     and    his    birth     (he 
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emigrated  from  Austria  at  age  12  )  A  Sen- 
ator asked  whether  he  believed  in  the  doc- 
trines of  Kurl  Marx. 

"Senator,"  Mr,  Frankfurter  replied,  "I  do 
not  believe  you  have  ever  taken  an  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution  o'  the  United 
States  with  fewer  reservations  than  I  have  or 
would  now." 

The  great  paradox  of  Justice  Frankfurter's 
career  is  that  in  recent  years  he  has  become  a 
conservative  hero.  This  was  because  he 
became  a  dominant  voice  on  the  Supreme 
C'.Airt  pleading  for  judicial  restraint,  caution, 
and  deference  to  the  wishes  of  Congress  and 
the  States. 

Many  liberals  grew  disenchanted  with 
Justice  Frankfurter  and  said  that  he  decided 
too  often  against  the  liberal  position.  Bir, 
his  strong  view  was  that  a  Justice  must  dis- 
regard his  private  beliefs  in  deciding  a  case. 

Once  recently  on  the  bench  he  got  the 
idea  that  a  lawyer  arguing  a  case  was  appeal- 
ing to  his  own  personal  view  of  a  harsh 
immigration  law. 

"Never  mind  what  I  think  of  it."  ho  said 
sharply.     "I  think  very  ill  of  it.'" 

HIS   DISSENT  RECALLXD 

His  famous  opinion  in  1943  dissenting 
from  a  decision  that  children  must  be  ex- 
cused from  saluting  the  flag  if  their  religion 
forbids  it  put  his  view  succinctly. 

"One  who  belongs  to  the  most  vilified  and 
persecuted  minority  in  history  is  not  likely 
to  be  insensible  to  the  freedoms  guaranteed 
by  our  Constitution."  he  WTote,  continuing: 

"But  as  judges  we  are  neither  Jew  nor 
gentile,  neither  Catholic  nor  agnostic.  *  •  • 
As  a  member  of  this  Court  I  am  not  justified 
in  writing  my  private  notions  of  policy  into 
the  Constitution,  no  matter  how  deeply  I 
may  cherish  them  or  how  mischievous  I  may 
deem  their  disregard  "" 

Although  as  a  judge  he  spoke  of  restraint 
and  aloofness,  in  person  Mr.  Frankfurter  is 
a  man  of  emotion  He  loves  romantic  music. 
In  conversation,  his  thoughts  and  his  pas- 
sions rush  out  as  he  grips  his  listener's  elbow 
to  emphasize   a   point. 

"A  passionate  person."  one  friend  has 
called  him,  "who  has  given  up  the  other  pas- 
sions of  his  life  for  this  one." 

Like  his  two  greatest  heroes.  Justice  Oliver 
■Wendell  Holmes  and  Justice  Louis  D  Bran- 
deis,  Mr  Frankfurter  perfnrnied  much  of  his 
service  on  the  Supreme  Court  at  an  age  when 
other  men  might  have  retired  He  will  be 
80  years  old  N'nember  15. 

He  IS  married  to  the  former  Marion  Den- 
man    of    Longmeadow,    Mass 

Arthur  Joseph  Goldberg  was  working  on 
a  labor-managem.ent  dispute  in  Chicago,  a 
few  miles  from  his  West  Side  birthplace. 
when  President  Kennedy  called  today  to  tell 
him  his  next  .issignment  was  the  Supreme 
Court. 

"What  are  your  plans  now^  '  a  friend 
asked  the  Secretary   a  short  time  later. 

"My  plans  are  to  settle  this  strike.  "  he 
replied,  as  though  surprised  by  the  question 
"I've  got  unfinished  business  to  perform  as 
Secretary  of  Labor  " 

Mr  Goldberg  went  to  Chicago  to  try  to 
head  ofT  a  threatened  strike  of  telegraphers 
on  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway. 
The  odds  were,  in  view  of  his  19-month  rec- 
ord as  Secretary  of  Labor,  that  a  call  from 
the  President  would  find  him  trying  to 
settle   a  dispute  somewhere. 

Mr  Goldberg  had  presumably  alerted  his 
wife  Dorothy.  She  and  their  son  Robert 
turned  on  the  television  set  in  their  Wash- 
ington home  and  watched  the  President 
miake  the  announcement. 

"What  an  opportunity  for  him  to  serve." 
she  exclaimed.  "You  know  he  has  a  judicial 
temperament    if   anybody   has" 

The  telephone  Jingled  in  the  study  off  the 
big  living  room.  It  was  the  Secretary  calling 
from  Chicago,  There  was  a  few  minutes  of 
excited,  affectionate  conversation 


Then,  turning  to  a  friend,  Mrs.  Goldberg 
ren:arked  that  she  was  just  beginning  to 
feel    the    importance    of    the    event. 

"I'm  not  excited  enough,"  she  said.  "Isn't 
that  awful?  I  guess  It's  because  I  always 
believed  it  was  going  to  happen." 

Mr.  Goldberg  is  a  gray-haired,  medium- 
sized  man  with  extraordinary  mental  energy 
and  physical  stamina.  He  was  born  August 
8.  1908.  the  last  of  11  children,  2  of  whom 
were  born  in  Russia  and  died  there  before 
the;r  parents,  Joseph  and  Rebecca  Goldberg, 
left  for  the  United  States. 

From  San  Francisco,  his  port  of  entry,  Jo- 
seph Goldberg  went  to  Texas  where  he 
worked  as  a  peddler  for  a  year  and  a  half 
before  moving  on  to  Chicago.  There  he  ac- 
quired a  blind  horse  and  a  wagon  and  started 
a  small  business  carting  fruits  and  vegetables 
from  the  city's  markets  to  hotels. 

LAW  GRADUATE  OF  1929 

Arthur  remembers  riding  with  his  father 
occasionally  and  bringing  home  some  half- 
spoiled  fruit  and  sharing  It  with  neighbor- 
hood boys.  It  was  a  poor,  rough  neighbor- 
hood where  the  Jews  and  the  Irish  were 
rock-throwing  rivals. 

I  used  to  fetch  bricks  for  my  brothers  to 
throw,  '  Mr.  Goldberg  recalls. 

Mr  Goldberg  observes  the  Jewish  holidays 
and  the  Chicago  rabbi  who  married  him  and 
Dorothy  Kurgans  is  a  guest  at  the  Goldberg 
home  whenever  he  comes  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Goldberg  finished  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Law  School  In  1929  at  the  top  of  his 
class.  He  had  already  written  dozens  of 
briefs  for  a  Chicago  law  firm.  His  pay  was 
$20  a  week.  Later,  another  law  firm  em- 
ployed him  to  work  on  mortgage  foreclo- 
sures— a  busy  practice  in  depression  days — 
but  Mr.  Goldberg  did  not  like  the  work  and 
opened  a  law  office  of  his  own. 

He  had  taken  a  course  in  labor  law  but 
had  no  plan^.  to  become  a  labor  lawyer.  How- 
ever, one  of  his  first  clients  was  the  Chicago 
Newspaper  Guild.  He  practiced  labor  law 
from  then  until  he  was  chosen  for  the  Ken- 
nedy Cabinet. 

On  taking  office  he  let  it  be  known  Im- 
mediately that  he  was  not  going  to  follow 
any  traditional  pattern.  Any  big,  threatened 
strike  was  a  challenge  and  he  moved  into 
the  middle  of  It. 

"Operator"  Is  a  word  that  has  been  ap- 
plied frequently  to  the  Secretary,  sometimes 
admiringly,  sometimes  not. 

He's  never  been  just  an  ordinary  op- 
erator." an  admirer  commented.  "The  fact 
that  he  isn't  inhibited  about  It  adds  to  his 
charm,  and  besides  he  always  operates  from 
an  ideological  base  of  genuine  interest  and 
concern" 

As  a  lawyer,  he  was  no  ordinary  practi- 
tioner. He  u.sed  to  recall  the  assertion  of 
the  man  he  is  succeeding,  Pellx  Frankfurter, 
that  a  good  lawyer  needs  to  be,  above  all,  a 
cultivated  man 

Another  favorite  quotation,  from  his  law 
school  dean,  was: 

"If  you're  going  to  practice  law,  do  it  in 
the  grand  manner." 

A3  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Mr,  Goldberg  will  have  occasion  to 
recall  another  of  his  favorite  quotations,  this 
one  from  the  Italian  historian. 

■  vve  cannot  be  impartial.  We  can  only 
be  intellectually  honest  •  •  •  aware  of  our 
passions  and  on  guard  against  them.  Im- 
partiality is  a  dream,  and  honesty  a  duty." 

Mr  Goldberg  has  two  children.  His  son, 
Robert,  is  a  senior  at  Amherst. 

His  daughter.  Barbara,  Is  the  wife  of  Dr. 
David  .K    Cramer,  a  Chicago  physician. 


SOVIET  OIL  CHALLENGE 

Mr.  JA\'ITS.  iMi'.  President,  I  have 
spoicen  on  a  number  of  occasions  about 
the  increasingly  serious  economic  chal- 
lenge presented  to  the  West  by  the  Soviet 


bloc  trade,  a  challenge  which  haj;  become 
increasingly  a  matter  of  public  record. 
Typical  of  the  growing  awareness  of  this 
serious  offensive,  particularly  in  regard 
to  oil,  is  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  August  27,  1962. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Soviet   Oil  Challenge 

Premier  Khrushchev  has  thrust  a  devil- 
ishly tempting  oil  pipeline  offer  before  the 
oil-hungry  Japanese.  Seconding  Mr.  Mlko- 
yan's  motion  of  last  August,  he  offered  to 
extend  a  Soviet  pipeline  from  Irkutsk  to  the 
Pacific  if  Japan  would  provide  the  materials 
to  build  It.  Japan  now  takes  about  3  percent 
of  its  oil  from  the  Soviet  Union.  A  pipeline 
could  bring  in  10  times  as  much  at  prices 
perhaps  30  percent  lower  than  existing  levels. 
Jogged  by  the  United  States  and  their  own 
apprehensions,  the  Japanese  have  reacted 
warily  toward  Soviet  oil  in  the  past. 
Whether  the  country's  growing  economic 
restiveness  will  make  It  more  hospitable  to 
the  pipeline  proposal  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  proposal  is  merely  the  latest  gambit  in 
the  increasingly  aggressive  and  effective  "So- 
viet oil  offensive."  With  politics  determin- 
ing prices  and  repayment  and  marketing 
terms.  Russian  oil  exports  have  climbed  at 
the  rate  of  6  million  or  more  metric  tons  a 
year  since  1958.  They  now  go  to  nine  West- 
ern European  countries;  In  Italy  the  Western 
oil  position  has  been  particularly  under- 
mined. The  Soviet  Government  is  also  stim- 
ulating the  oil  ambitions  of  a  number  of  key 
underdeveloped  nations,  which  regard  a  na- 
tional oil  capability  as  a  matter  of  Independ- 
ence and  status  as  well  as  development.  The 
twin  goals  of  Soviet  oil  policy,  to  disrupt 
if  not  to  displace  non-Communlst  oil  op- 
erations and  to  apply  political  leverage  In  the 
neutral  world,  have  gained  a  measure  of  suc- 
cess which  makes  Western  oil  men  and  states- 
men shudder  at  what  may  come. 

The  very  real  and  well-documented  pros- 
pect of  economic  and  political  hardship  has 
so  far  led  to  much  sounding  of  alarms  In  the 
West  but  to  precious  little  action.  Hobbled 
by  Italian  objections,  the  Common  Market 
nations  have  sat  on  a  proposal  to  apply  vol- 
untary restrictions  to  Soviet  oil  imports 
Middle  Eastern  producers  have  been  inclined 
to  pass  the  brunt  of  the  Soviet  cliallenge  to 
the  West.  Western  producers  have  made 
no  substantial  changes  In  pricing  and  other 
policies  to  meet  their  Communist  competi- 
tion. 

A  forthcoming  administration-requested 
report  from  the  National  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil promises  to  spur  official  activity.  But 
meanwhile,  specific  suggestions  from  con- 
gressional and  industry  quarters  on  how  to 
arm  the  United  States  for  Imminent  oil  com- 
bat have  not  been  treated  with  any  urgency. 
Soviet  oil  indeed  represents  a  stinging  nettle 
to  the  free  world.     It  must  be  firmly  grasped. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  edi- 
torial notes  that  "specific  suggestions 
from  congressional  and  industry  quarters 
on  how  to  arm  the  United  States  for 
imminent  oil  combat  have  not  been 
treated  with  any  urgency."  I  have 
pressed  for  at  least  a  congressional 
inquiry  into  one  approach  to  the  Soviet 
oil  offensive  through  my  amendment  to 
section  708  of  the  Defen.^^e  Production 
Act,  which  would  restore  to  its  pre- 1955 
status  the  authority  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  exempt  from  the  antitrust 
laws  cooperative  action  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  the  Government  under 
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the  act  The  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
has  opened  this  question  to  hearings, 
which  have  begun  but  have  not  yet  been 
completed.  I  would  hope  that  the  kind 
of  urgency  to  which  the  editorial  refers 
would  be  communicated  to  the  commit- 
tee by  those  in  industry  and  Government 
who  are  aware  of  the  problem.  A  con- 
crete opportunity  is  now  being  presented 
for  the  Congress  to  consider  techniques 
for  dtaling  with  the  problem  The  na- 
tional interest  cannot  afford  to  let  that 
opportunity  pass  as  it  is  very  likely  to 
do  urJess  greater  interest  is  expressed 
in  these  hearings. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

Thf  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed 


REVENUE  ACT  OF   1962 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senat^e 
and  made  the  i:>ending  busine.ss 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  Is 
there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resurr.ed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
•  H.R  10650"  to  amend  the  Internal 
Rever.ue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
for  investment  in  certain  depreciable 
property,  to  eliminate  certain  defects 
and  iiequities.  and  for  other  purposes 

Th€  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  No.  5,  to  insert  certain 
langu.ige  on  page  381,  after  line  15. 
throu;h  line  24  on  page  384.  "Sec.  21. 
Expenditures  by  Farmers  for  Clearing 
Land". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
recon;;idcr  the  action  whereby  amend- 
ment No.  5  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Presic.ent.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on 
the  table. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  t<?mpore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  by 
the  Senator  from  Dola'A'are  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklalioma. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agree i  to 

Mr.  KEF^R.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
the  seventh  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

Th(  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
ameniment  will  be  identified 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  pace  386, 
after  line  6,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  Um- 
guagc  through  line  10,  page  388. 

Mr,  KERR.  Mr.  President,  under 
existing  law  certain  small  business  cor- 
porat  ons  may  elect  to  have  income  taxed 
direcily  to  their  shareholder.s,  thereby 
eliminating  tax  at  the  corporate  level. 
For  such  an  election  to  be  valid,  how- 
ever, the  corporation  must  have  no  more 
than  10  shareholders  and  each  share- 
holder mu.'^t  give  his  consent  to  the 
election. 

Previously  a  problem  existed  as  to  the 
proper  method  of  determining  the  num- 
ber of  shareholders  of  a  corporation  in 
community  property  States  or  where  the 
stock  of  a  corporation  was  held  jointly 


by  husband  and  wife.  In  1959  Congress 
removed  this  problem  by  specifically  pro- 
viding how  the  number  of  shareholders 
was  to  be  determined  where  husband  and 
wife  resided  in  community  property 
States  or  where  they  held  stock  .iomtly 
Congress  provided  in  such  cases  that  the 
spou.ses  would  be  treated  as  one  share- 
holder I  Public  Law  86-376,  approved 
September  23,  1959  ' .  This  provision  was 
made  effective  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  of  small  business  corporations 
beginning  after  December  31,  1959. 
However,  cases  have  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  your  committee  in  which  small 
business  corporations  were  prevented 
from  making  'or  continuing  i  an  election 
to  have  their  income  of  1958  and  1959 
taxed  to  their  shareholders  because  hus- 
bands and  wives  in  community  property 
States  or  who  held  stock  jointly  have 
each  been  counted  as  a  separate  share- 
holder for  tliose  years.  The  first  year 
with  respect  to  which  such  an  election 
could  be  made  was  1958. 

The  committee  does  not  believe  that 
the  rule  enacted  by  Public  Law  86-376 
for  determining  the  number  of  share- 
holders of  a  small  busmcss  corporation 
should  be  limited  to  years  after  1959. 
but  should  ai:iply  to  all  years  for  which 
such  an  election  may  be  made.  This  will 
in.'^urc  the  application  of  the  same  rules 
in  applying  the  lO-sliareholder  limitation 
for  all  years  in  qualifying  a  small  busi- 
ness corporation  for  such  an  election. 
Accoidmgly,  this  provision  of  the  bill 
makes  that  rule  of  Public  Law  86-376 
apply  al-so  to  years  195H  and  1959. 

Thus,  this  bill  provides  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  years  1958  and  1959,  in  de- 
termining the  number  of  shareholders 
of  a  small  business  corporation  for  pur- 
poses of  the  election  provided  by  sub- 
chapter S  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
(under  which  shareholders  are  taxed  di- 
rectly on  the  corporate  earnings^, 
spouses  who  hold  stock  of  such  a  corpora- 
tion jointly  or  under  the  community 
property  laws  of  a  State  are  to  be  treated 
as  one  shareholder:  that  is,  section 
1371  ic  I  of  the  code  will  now  be  ap- 
plicable to  such  years. 

In  order  to  insure  that  a  small  busi- 
ness corpora' ion  whose  status  may  be 
affected  by  this  provision  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  qualify  for  treatment  tin- 
der subchapter  S.  the  bill  provides  a 
special  1-year  period  within  which  a 
special  election  may  be  made  to  have  the 
earlier  effective  date  of  section  1371  ic) 
apply.  For  the  special  election  to  be 
valid,  however,  a  corporation  must  have 
met  the  statutory  requirements  of  sub- 
chapter S  in  1958  and  1959.  and  must 
have  filed  a  timely  election  to  be  sub- 
ject to  subchapter  S  for  those  years. 
Furthermore,  each  person  who  is  a  share- 
holder at  the  time  of  the  special  election 
must  give  his  consent  and  each  per- 
son who  was  a  .^shareholder  for  any  tax- 
able year  ending  before  the  year  in  which 
the  special  election  is  made  also  must 
give  his  consent.  Finally,  where  an  elec- 
tion— and  the  requisite  consents — has 
been  made,  the  statute  of  limitations  for 
assessing  additional  tax  against  the  cor- 
poration or  its  shareholders  is  to  remain 
open,  or  be  opened,  for  1  year  following 
the  date  of  the  election.  Tax  assessed 
or  credit  or  refunds  granted  within  this 


special  period  of  limitations  must  relate 
only  to  changes  resulting  directly  from 
the  election. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  agreed 
to 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  No.  7,  which  is.  after  line  6, 
on  page  386,  to  in.sert  "Sec.  23,  Effective 
Date  of  Section  1371'C'  or  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954" 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  as 
follows : 

On  page  386.  after  line  6,  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows 

"Sec.  23.  Effectivf  D.^TK  of  Section  1371(c) 
OF  THE  Internal  Revxnue  Code 
OF  1954. 

"(a)  In  General — Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b),  section  1371  ic»  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  tas  added 
by  section  2ia)  of  the  Act  entitled  An  Act 
t J  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  provide  a  personal  exemption  for  children 
placed  for  adoption  and  to  clarify  certain 
provisions  relating  to  the  election  of  small 
business  corporations  as  to  taxable  status', 
approved  September  23.  1959  (Public  Law  86- 
376)  ),  shall  (notwitlistanding  the  provisions 
of  the  first  sentence  of  section  2(d)  of  such 
Act)  also  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1957,  and  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1960. 

"(b)  Election  and  Consent  by  Corpora- 
tions; Consents  by  Shareholders. — Sub- 
section (a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any 
corporation  and  Its  shareholders  only  if, 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act — 

"(1)  such  corporation  (in  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate prescribes  by  regulations)  elects  to 
have  the  provisions  of  subsection  ( a  i  apply 
and  consents  to  the  application  of  subsec- 
tion (c) ;  and 

"(2)  each  person  who  is  a  shareholder  of 
such  corporation  on  the  date  on  which  such 
corporation  makes  such  election,  and  each 
person  who  was  a  shareholder  of  such  cor- 
poration during  any  taxable  year  of  such  cor- 
poration beginning  after  December  31,  1957, 
and  ending  before  the  daie  of  such  election, 
consents  (in  such  manner  and  at  such  time 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate prescribes  by  regulations*  to  such  elec- 
tion and  to  the  application  of  subsection  i  c ) . 

"(c)  Tolling  of  Statxttes  or  Llmita- 
TioNS. — In  any  case  in  which  a  corporation 
makes   an  election  under   subsection    (b)  — 

"(1)  If  the  assessment  of  any  deficiency 
against  the  corporation  making  such  elec- 
tion, or  any  shareholder  of  such  corporation 
who  consents  to  such  election,  for  any  tax- 
able year  is  prevented,  at  any  time  on  or 
before  the  expiration  of  one  year  after  the 
date  of  such  election,  by  the  operation  of 
any  law  or  rule  of  law.  assessment  of  such 
deficiency  may,  nevertheless,  be  made,  to  the 
extent  such  deficiency  is  attributable  to  the 
application  of  subsection  (a) ,  at  any  time  on 
or  before  the  expiration  of  such  one-year 
period;  and 

"(2)  if  credit  or  refund  of  any  overpay- 
ment of  tax  by  the  corporation  making  such 
election,  or  any  shareholder  of  such  corpora- 
tion who  consents  to  such  election,  for  any 
taxable  year  Is  prevented,  at  any  time  on  or 
before  the  expiration  of  one  year  after  the 
date  of  such  election,  by  the  operation  of  any 
law  or  rule  of  law,  credit  or  refund  of  such 
overpayment  may,  nevertheless,  be  allowed 
or  made,  to  the  extent  such  overpayment  is 
attributable  to  the  application  of  subsection 
(a).  If  claim  therefor  is  filed  on  or  before 
the  expiration  of  such  one-year  period." 

Mr.  KERR  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  action  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on 

the  table. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.     The 

qur^stion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  KERR.  Mr.  President,  the  next 
amendment  is  No  8, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  identified  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  388, 
after  line  10,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  lan- 
guage throuch  lino  14  en  page  389. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  present 
law  provides  that  business  losses  in- 
curred in  1  year  can  be  carried  back  to 
the  3  prior  years  and  then,  to  the  extent 
not  absorbed  by  income  in  those  years, 
carried  forward  to  the  5  succeeding  years 
after  the  year  in  which  the  losses  oc- 
curred. For  most  companies  which  again 
earn  income  such  a  period  is  long  enough 
to  absorb  all  of  their  losses  against 
income. 

Rapid  transit  companies  in  recent 
years  have  had  a  special  problem  in  con- 
nection with  the  very  large  losses  they 
have  incurred  in  converting  from  street- 
car to  bus  operations.  Because  of  the 
size  of  these  losses,  most  transit  com.- 
panies  have  spread  their  conversion  to 
bu.s?s  over  many  ycar.s— seme  over  a.s 
many  as  15  years — so  that  a  su.T^Cicnt 
period  will  be  available  to  absorb  the 
losses  a-4ainst  income.  However,  a  situa- 
tion has  come  to  tlie  attention  of  the 
committee  m  which  the  conversion  from 
streetcars  to  buses  was  completed  in  an 
18-month  period.  It  appears  that  the 
conversion  was  made  in  such  a  short 
period  because  of  fraud  on  the  part  of 
the  then  existing  management.  More- 
over, evidence  is  available  that  the  then 
existing  management  made  this  conver- 
sion in  the  18-month  period  despite  the 
fact  that  it  was  pointed  rut  to  them  by 
their  financial  experts  that  such  losses 
could  not  be  absorbed  within  the  period 
of  the  5 -year  carryforward. 

After  the  mismanagement  was  discov- 
ered, the  company  was  reorganized  and 
new  officers  and  a  new  board  of  direc- 
tors elected  However,  the  conversion 
from  streetcars  to  buses  in  the  18-month 
period  could  not  be  undone.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  conversion  the  company 
sustained  a  loss  of  approximately  $10,- 
200,000.  At  the  end  of  the  5-year  carry- 
forward period  about  $5,200,000  of  this 
loss  remained  unused.  While  the  com- 
pany hai;  recently  been  m^aking  a  small 
profit,  it  appears  that  rate  increases  may 
have  to  be  requested  if  this  remaining 
loss  cannot  be  offset  against  the  income 
of  futui-e  years. 

The  committee  believes  that  since 
ordinary  prudent,  honest  management 
would  have  spread  the  conversion  over  a 
number  of  years,  a  longer  carry  forward 
of  the  unused  loss  should  be  permitted. 
This  is  a  particularly  serious  problem 
because  of  the  present  inadequacy  of  our 
mass  transportation  system  and  the  fact 
that  a  rapid  transit  system  is  involved 
here.    Moreover,  in  this  case  it  is  likely 


that  in  the  long  run  it  will  be  the  users 
of  the  transportation  who  will  suffer  if 
the  company  is  not  permitted  to  utilize 
the  benefit  of  this  loss. 

The  bill  provides  that  in  the  case  of 
net  operating  losses  incurred  in  the  cal- 
endar years  1953  and  1954.  principally 
as  a  result  of  the  conversion  from  street- 
car to  bus  operations,  an  additional  5 
years  is  to  be  allowed  to  offset  such 
losses  against  income.  The  bill  achieves 
tl'.is  result  by  providing  that  such  losses 
are  to  be  known  as  unused  conversion 
losses"  to  the  extent  they  still  remain 
unused  after  the  end  of  the  normal 
5-year  carry-forward  period.  The  bill 
provides  that  such  an  unused  conversion 
loss  from  these  2  years  is  to  be  considered 
a  net  operating  loss  sustained  in  1959 
and  therefore  available  as  a  net  operat- 
ing loss  carry-forward  to  the  calendar 
year  1960  and  4  subsequent  taxable 
years. 

Ihe  treatment  described  above  is  to 
apply  only  for  years  in  which  the  tax- 
payer is  enaaged  in  the  furnishing  or  sale 
of  transportation  on  a  local  electric  rail- 
road, trackless  trolley  sy.-tcm,  or  bus  sys- 
tem. The  rates  for  the  transportation 
in  such  cases  must  have  been  established 
or  approved  by  a  governmental  unit,  by 
a  public  service  or  public  utility  commis- 
sion or  similar  body. 

:;n  the  case  brought  to  the  committee's 
attention  there  is  an  unused  loss  of  ap- 
proximately $5,200,000  from  the  years 
19;)3  and  1954.  and  it  is  estimated,  based 
up:)n  anticipated  revenues,  that  from  $2 
to  $3  million  of  this  loss  can  be  offset 
ag  iinst  income  in  the  additional  5-year 
pe  iod  allowed  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  we  may  temporarily  lay  aside 
committee  amendment  No.  8  and  con- 
sider committee  amendment  No.  9. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
th(^re  objection  to  the  request  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendment  No.  9  will 
be  identified  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clfrk.  On  page  389, 
af.er  line  14,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
language  through  line  8  on  page  390. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
tho  Senator  from  Delaware  has  an  ex- 
planation. 

Mr.  WILLL^MS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  under  present  law.  a  pension 
tnist  is  qualified  for  income  tax  exemp- 
ti:n  only  if  it  meets  certain  requirements 
relating  to  coverage  of  employees  and 
nond:scrim;nation  of  contributions  or 
benefits.  Where  the  pension  trust  is 
properly  qualified,  not  only  is  it  exempt 
f rem  Federal  taxation  with  respect  to  its 
income,  but  contributions  paid  to  it  by 
an  employer  on  behalf  of  his  employees 
are  deductible  for  Fed^Tal  income  tax 
purposes.  Thus,  there  is  considerable 
incentive  for  a  pension  trust  to  meet  the 
re(iuirements  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  and  thereby  become  a  qualified 
trust. 

Occa.^ionally,  however,  it  is  diflBcult  for 
a  pension  trust  to  achieve  qualified  status 
before  employer  contributions  are  re- 
ce;ved  by  it.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
the  case  of  pension  plans  negotiated  un- 


der collective-bargaining  agreements 
with  many  employers  both  large  and 
small.  Often,  considerable  time  is  re- 
quired to  obtain  suflBcient  factual  data 
upon  which  to  insure  the  actuarial 
soundness  of  the  plan.  Sometimes  a  for- 
mality is  not  properly  performed. 

In  such  cases,  where  the  pension  plan 
operates  for  some  period  as  a  nonquali- 
fied plan  prior  to  securing  qualification 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  any 
income  it  may  earn  during  such  period 
is  subject  to  mcome  tax,  thereby  reduc- 
ing amounts  which  would  otherwise 
serve  to  provide  employee  benefits  under 
the  plan.  In  addition,  employer  contri- 
butions are  not  allowed  as  deductions 
unless  the  employee  is  gi\en  immediate 
vested  rights  to  the  contribution. 

The  committee  believes  these  are 
rather  severe  consequences,  particularly 
where  failure  to  meet  the  conditions  of 
the  statute  for  qualification  is  due  to  the 
fact  that,  because  the  plan  involved 
many  employers,  the  arrangements 
could  not  be  worked  quickly  although  it 
was  the  initial  intention  of  both  the  em- 
ployers and  the  unions  to  meet  those 
conditions.  If  the  pension  trust  has 
never  been  operated  in  a  manner  which 
would  jeopardize  the  interest  of  its  bene- 
ficiaries, and  if,  when  completed,  the  pen- 
sion plan  of  which  the  trust  is  a  part 
conforms  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  and  has  received  the  approval  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  your  com- 
mittee believes  it  is  just,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  provide  that  the  pen- 
sion plan  be  treated  as  a  qualified  trust 
during  the  intervening  period  between 
its  inception  and  the  time  it  actually 
qualified  for  tax  exemption. 

This  section  of  the  bill  provides  that 
the  pension  plan  of  Local  Union  No.  435. 
International  Hod  Carriers'  Building  & 
Common  Laborers'  Union  of  America,  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  negotiations  be- 
tween the  union  and  tlie  Building  Trades 
Employers'  Association  of  Rochester, 
which  is  a  qualified  trust  under  section 
401(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  is 
to  be  treated  as  having  been  a  qualified 
trust  and  to  have  been  exemipt  from  tax- 
ation for  the  period  beginning  May  1. 
1960,  and  ending  April  20.  1951.  For  tliis 
provision  to  apply  however,  it  must  be 
shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  that 
the  trust  has  not  in  the  period  designated 
been  operated  in  a  manner  which  would 
jeopardize  the  interests  of  its  benefi- 
ciaries. 

Under  the  bill  not  only  will  the  income 
of  the  pension  plan  during  the  specified 
period  be  exempt  from  tax  but  also  con- 
tributions made  under  the  plan  within 
such  period  by  employers  generally  will 
be  deductible  by  them  in  determining 
their  Federal  income  tax  liability. 

The  amendm.ent  has  been  approved 
by  the  Treasury  Department.  It  is  the 
customary  amendment  similar  to  that 
which  has  been  agreed  to  on  previous 
occasions. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  wish  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
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from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  KerrI  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr. 
WiLLiAMsl  for  their  assistance  in  sup- 
port of  this  meritorious  amendment. 
It  is  \  ery  much  desired  by  both  labor  and 
manf.gement.  and  I  am  very  apprecia- 
tive of  the  action  taken 

I  am  indeed  grateful  for  this  assist- 
ance for  the  pension  plan  of  Local  No. 
435  cf  the  International  Hod  Carriers' 
Building  and  Common  Laborers'  Union 
of  America  of  Rochester.  N  Y.  This 
plan  was  negotiated  between  local  435 
union  and  the  Building  Trades  Em- 
ployers' As.sociation  of  Rochester  to  take 
effect,  May  1,  1960.  However.  Treasury 
approval  for  a  tax  deduction  was  not 
obtained  until  April  20,  1961.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  extend  the 
retroactive  qualifications  under  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  include 
the  year  when  there  was  no  approved 
plan. 

The  amendment  also  grants  the  plan 
exemption  from  the  tax  on  its  invest- 
ment income  during  this  prequaUfica- 
tion  ;)eriod.  It  has  the  endorsement  of 
the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr  President,  this  amendment  is 
straightforward  and  there  are,  as  the 
letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  in- 
dicates, ample  precedents  for  it.  I  am 
gratelul  that  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  included  it  in  the  present  bill. 

Mr  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
approval  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRF,SIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  S89.  after  line  14,  to  Insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows: 

"Sec  25  Pen.sion  Plan  of  Local  Union 
Numbered  435,  International 
Hod  Carriers'  Building  and 
Common  Laborers'  TJnion  of 
America 
"The  pension  plan  of  Local  Union  Num- 
bered 435  of  the  International  Hod  Carriers' 
Building  and  Common  Laborers'  Union  of 
Ainerira.  which  was  negotiated  to  take  effect 
May  1.  1960.  pursuant  to  an  agreement  be- 
tween such  union  and  the  Building  Trades 
Emplcyers  Association  of  Rochester,  New 
York,  Incorporated,  and  which  has  been  held 
by  th?  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  consti- 
tute fi  qualified  trust  under  section  401(a) 
of  th<'  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and 
to  be  exempt  from  taxation  under  section 
501  (a  of  such  Code,  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  a  qualified  trust  under 
such  section  401(a).  and  to  have  been  ex- 
empt from  taxation  under  such  section 
501 1  a  ) ,  for  the  period  beginning  May  1 .  1960, 
and  ending  April  20.  1961,  but  only  If  it  is 
shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  TVeasury  or  his  delegate  that  the  trust 
has  not  in  tliis  period  been  operated  in  a 
manner  that  would  jeopardize  the  interests 
of  its  beneficiaries." 

Mr  KERR.  Mr  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr,  President.  I  call  up 
the  l)th  committee  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  identified. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
committee  amendment  will  be  identified. 


The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  390, 
after  line  8,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
proposed  language  on  lines  9  through 
21  on  page  391. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  explanation 
of  the  10th  amendment.  So  far  as  I 
know,  there  is  no  objection  t-o  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  ask  for  its  appro\  a! 

There    being    no    objection,    the    ex- 
planation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,   as  follows: 
XXVI.   Continuation  of  Partnership  Year 

FOR    Surviving    Partner    in    a    Two-Man 

Partnership  Where  One  Dies 
(Sec.  26  of  biU  and  sec.  188  of   1939   code) 

The  attention  of  your  committee  has  been 
called  to  a  case  where  the  partnership  pro- 
visions of  the  1939  code  worked  a  substantial 
hardship.  The  case  brought  to  your  com- 
mittee's attention  involves  a  two-man  part- 
nership with  a  partnership  year  ending  on 
January  31.  The  1939  code  provides  that 
income  or  partnerships  is  to  be  reported 
by  the  partners  for  tax  purposes  in  their  year 
in  which,  or  with  which,  the  partnership 
year  ends.  Thus,  income  from  the  partner- 
ship year  ending  on  January  31,  1946,  for 
example,  would  be  reported  by  partners  on 
a  calendar  year  basis  in  their  calendar  year 
1946.  However,  where  one  of  the  partners 
dies,  for  example,  before  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber 1946.  the  partnership  income  In  that 
year,  which  ordinarily  would  be  reported  for 
tax  pvirposes  by  the  partners  in  1947.  must 
then  be  reported  by  the  partners,  or  their 
estate.  In  the  calendar  year  1946.  This  can 
result  In  a  bunching  of  income,  and  there- 
fore application  of  the  higher  surtax  rates, 
since  Income  of  a  partner  for  as  long  as  23 
months  may.  In  this  manner,  have  to  be 
reported  In  a  single  year. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  1954  code, 
the  law  was  changed  to  provide  that  the 
partnership  yfear  was  not  to  close  upon  the 
death  of  a  partner  but  Instead  was  to  run 
to  its  normal  conclusion.  In  this  regard  the 
report  of  your  committee  on  the  1954  code 
stated  as  follows: 

"Under  present  law  there  has  been  the 
contention  that  the  death  of  a  partner  closes 
the  partnership  year  and  fin]  the  bunching 
of  more  than  a  year's  income  In  the  dece- 
dent's last  year.  'Where  the  partnership  and 
the  partners  are  on  different  taxable  years, 
this  would  have  the  effect  of  concentrating 
as  much  as  23  months'  income  In  the  final 
return  of  the  deceased  partner,  that  is.  the 
Income  for  the  partnership  year  ending  with- 
in his  taxable  year  and  the  income  for 
the  taxable  year  closed  by  the  partner's 
death." 

The  problem  presented  In  the  case  called 
to  your  committee's  attention  occurred  be- 
fore the  1954  code  provision  became  ap- 
plicable. Moreover,  here  the  bunching  oc- 
curs not  only  with  respect  to  the  deceased 
partner,  but  with  respect  to  the  surviving 
partner  as  well,  since  a  partnership  was  held 
to  no  longer  exist  upon  the  death  of  one  of 
two  partners. 

The  bin  adds  a  provision  to  the  1939  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  provide  that  the 
death  of  a  partner  in  a  two-man  partner- 
ship Is  not  to  result  in  the  termination  of  tne 
partnership,  or  the  closing  of  the  taxable 
year  of  the  partnership  with  respect  to  the 
surviving  partner,  prior  to  the  time  the  part- 
nership year  would  have  closed  if  neither 
partner  had  died  nor  disposed  of  his  Interest. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  partner  dying  in  1946 
where  the  partnership  year  does  not  end  un- 
til January  31,  1947,  the  partnership  year 
would  continue  to  that  date  and  the  Income 


for  such  year  would  be  reported  by  the  sur- 
viving partner  on  his  tax  return  for  1947. 
This  provision  is  to  apply  only  If  the  surviv- 
ing partner  so  elects  wlttiin  1  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  provision. 

This  amendment  applies  to  taxable  years 
of  a  partnership  beginning  after  December 
31,  1946,  to  which  the  Internal  Reveivje  Code 
of  1939  £  pplies  Generally  the  1939  code  ap- 
plied to  partnership  taxable  year  beginning 
before  January  1.  1955.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides that  If  refund  or  credit  tar  an  over- 
payment resulting  from  the  application  of 
this  provision  Is  prevented  by  the  operation 
of  any  law  or  rule  of  law  i  other  than  those 
relating  to  closing  agreements  or  compro- 
mises) the  refund  or  credit  of  the  overpay- 
ment may  nevertheless  be  made  If  the  claim 
Is  filed  within  1  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  vote  on  the  amendment.  I  should  like 
to  say  that  while  I  recognize  the  equities 
the  amendment  seeks  to  accomplish.  I 
believe  it  is  not  good  policy  to  have  spe- 
cial reUef-type  legislation  enacted  in  the 
course  of  consideration  of  a  general  tax 
bill  such  as  we  have  before  us.  But  I 
shall  not  object  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to.  as  follows: 

On  page  390,  after  line  8.  to  Insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  26.  Continuation  of  a  Partnership 
Yeak  fob  Surviving  Partner  in  a 
Two-Man  Partnership  Where 
One  Dies 

"(a)  Close  of  Taxable  Ye.\r  or  Two-Man 
Partnership  When  One  Partner  Dies. — 
Section  188  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1939  (relating  to  different  taxable  years  of 
partner  and  partnership)   Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'If  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  '(a)    General  Rule. — If;  and 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section 
188  the  following  new  subsection: 

"  '(b)  Two-Man  Partnership. — For  the 
purpose  of  this  chapter,  the  death  of  one 
of  the  partners  of  a  partnership  consisting 
of  two  members  shall  not,  If  the  surviving 
partner  so  elects  within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  sul^section,  result 
In  the  termination  of  the  pi\rtnership  or  In 
the  closing  of  the  taxable  year  of  the  part- 
nership with  respect  to  the  surviving  partner 
prior  to  the  time  the  partnership  year  would 
have  closed  If  neither  partner  had  died  or 
disposed  of  his  interest.' 

"(b)  Effective  Date.  etc. — The  amend- 
ments made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  of  a  partner- 
ship beginning  after  December  31,  1946.  to 
which  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939 
applies.  If  refund  or  credit  of  any  over- 
payment resulting  from  the  application  of 
the  amendments  made  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  (Including  Interest,  additions  to 
the  tax.  and  additional  amounts),  is  pre- 
vented on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
or  within  one  year  from  such  date,  by  the 
operation  of  any  law  or  rule  of  law  (other 
than  section  3760  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1939  or  section  7121  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  relating  to  closing 
agreements,  and  other  than  section  3761  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939  or  section 
7122  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
relating  to  compromises),  such  refund  or 
credit  of  such  overpayment  may.  neverthe- 
less, be  made  or  allowed  If  claim  therefor 
is  filed  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment   of   this   Act.     No    Interest    shaU 
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be  allowed  or  paid  on  any  overpayment  re- 
sulting from  the  enactment  of  tliis  section. " 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  action  by  which  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to  be  reconsid- 
ered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
the  llth  committee  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
committee  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  305, 
line  23,  after  the  word  '•before."  it  i.'^  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  "July  1,  1964'  and  in- 
sert "January  1,  1963." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  pending  amendment,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  was  going  to  ask  that 
the  date  in  the  bill  be  moved  forward  to 
confonn  to  the  date  that  is  in  the  House 
bill.  I  have  discussed  the  question  with 
him.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  House 
bill  provides  the  date  of  July  1.  1964,  it 
was  suggested  that  we  move  it  forward  to 
January  1,  1964.  However,  I  see  no  ob- 
jection to  amending  the  provision  to  con- 
form to  the  date  in  the  House  bill,  which 
would  be  July  1.  1964.  Even  after  the 
amendment  is  agrt-ed  to  by  the  Senate, 
it  will  become  original  text  and  be  subject 
to  amendment  if  any  Senator  wishes  to 
seek  to  amend  it.  Therefore  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  provision  be 
amended  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
tlie  right  to  object.  I  do  not  think  that 
we  should  permit  the  date  to  be  moved 
forward  by  unanimous  consent.  The 
date  on  the  bill  should  be  the  effective 
date  of  thtj  amendment.  The  date  con- 
tained in  the  provision  should  be  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  bill,  rather 
tlian  having  it  moved  forward.  That  is 
an  unjustified  privilege  that  exists  under 
present  law.  I  see  no  reason  for  extend- 
ing it  imtil  1964.  If  the  Senator  wishes 
to  move  that  the  amendment  be  agreed 
to,  he  may  be  able  to  have  the  motion 
agreed  to.  But  I  would  not  wish  to  sit 
still  and  let  it  go  by  with  unanimous 
consent,  because  I  am  opposed  to  it. 
Therefore,  I  object. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
tiiat  the  committee  amendment  be  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pe.\rson  in  the  chair> .  The  question 
IS  on  asrceing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  th.e  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
a ,recd  to. 

Mr  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  amendment 
No.  8. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  Identified  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 


The  Legisl.mive  Clerk.  On  page  388 
it  IS  proposed  to  insert  the  language 
commencing  on  line  11  down  through 
line  14  on  page  389. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  have  ex- 
pla.ned  the  purposes  of  the  amendment. 
As  I  understood,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
no;;;  was  on  his  way  to  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber and  desired  to  be  present  during  the 
consideration  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  KERR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  th.e  absence  of  a  quonim. 

Tlic  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
10. •  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Tal- 
M.^rGE  in  the  chair'.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  DRIVER  REGISTER 
SERVICE 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
196'3  Congre.ss  established  a  National 
Driver  Register  Service.  This  proposal 
established  a  clearinghouse  through 
wh:ch  new  driver  applications  might  be 
checked  against  revocation  made  for 
drunken  driving  or  conviction  for  in- 
volvement in  a  fatal  accident.  This 
ser.ice  is  available  to  each  of  the  50 
States  and  our  territories. 

The  chief  sponsor  of  this  legislation 
heie  in  the  Senate  was  our  distinguished 
colleague,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
me;-ce  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  i  Mr.  M.^gnusonJ.  The  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Washington  recently 
prepared  a  progress  report  on  this  pro- 
gram for  the  Hearst  Headline  Service. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer 
on  July  22,  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Driver  Register  Kffps  D.\ngehous  Ones  Off 
Roads 

(By  Sersator  Warren  G.  Magntjson.  Demo- 
crat, of  Washington,  chairman,  Senate 
Commerce  Committee) 

Many  are  alive  and  drive  today  because 
Congress  heeded  the  call  of  thg^  States  for  a 
National  Driver  Register  Service.  For  the 
same  reason,  some  now  walk  or  ride  with 
others. 

ErTect  of  the  driver  register  service  Is  to 
provide  a  central  clearinghouse  available 
fcr  each  State  and  territory.  They  may 
check  new  driver  applications  against  revoca- 
tions made  for  drunken  driving  or  convic- 
tion for  involvement  In  a  fatal  accident,  the 
only   two  offenses  to  bring  national  listing. 

Co::igres3  established  the  new  service  In 
midsummer,  1960.  Adopted  was  a  measure 
I  had  Introduced  in  the  Senate,  Identical 
with  one  sponsored  In  the  House.  Our  law 
enforcement  officials  had  requested  both. 
as  had  State  and  territorial  oCQclals  concerned 
with   licensing   operators  of   motor   vehicles. 

The  problem,  ihey  said,  was  a  lack  of  Inter- 
change of  information  between  States  on 
l..cense  revocation  for  either  drunken  driving 
or  conviction  as  an  outgrowth  of  a  fatality. 


Quite  often,  a  person  convicted  in  one  State 
would  step  to  another  and  obtain  a  license. 
Back  on  the  highway  he  went  with  barely 
more  than  a  short  court  stop. 

Iowa  provides  an  example  of  how  our  Na- 
tional Driver  Register  Service  has  short-cir- 
cuited this  maneuver.  Recently  an  Iowa 
official  advised  Wendell  Eames,  Director, 
NDRS : 

"We  have  had  nine  cases  In  which  drivers 
we  have  revoked  for  drunken  driving  have 
been  revoked  by  other  States  We  have  sub- 
sequently written  these  States  to  obtain 
certified  copies  of  the  driving  records  of  the 
drivers  involved.  We  have  received  four  of 
these  certified  copies  at  the  present  time  and 
are  In  the  process  of  taking  action  against 
them." 

The  same  ofBclal  added  in  his  letter  to 
Eames : 

"We  also  use  NDRS  to  check  all  applica- 
tions for  a  new  driver's  license  that  have 
recently  moved  to  Iowa  from  another  State. 
This,  too,  has  been  tjeneflclal.  We  have  had 
10  returned  wltli  an  Indication  that  these 
drivers  have  had  or  are  presently  under 
revocation.  Seven  of  these  ten  were  revoked 
In  other  States  and  three  were  revo'.:ed  In 
Iowa.  Of  the  three  Iowa  revocations,  we 
have  filed  charges  of  obtaining  a  fraudulent 
Ucense  against  two  of  them." 

The  new  service  was  effective  in  finding 
the  Washington  State  driver  who  knew  his 
Washington  license  would  be  revoked,  so 
applied  for  one  In  Idaho.  Idaho  officials 
asked  the  national  records  be  searched. 
They  were.  Not  once,  but  several  times,  at 
dlfTerent  time  Intervals.  The  driver  didn't 
get  his  Idaho  license. 

Or  the  South  Carolinian  who  forgot  to 
mention  his  previous  violations  when  apply- 
ing for  a  Texas  operator  permit.  The  com- 
plete    file     was     In     Washington,     however, 

Within  8  days  he  was  out  of  the  car  In 
Texas,  too. 

One  driver  from  Kentucky  varied  the 
procedure  of  his  first  name  and  omitted 
his  middle  Initial  when  applying  for  a 
driver's  license  In  Colorado.  The  national 
register  filled  In  the  blanks  and  supplied 
the  Kentucky  background  of  offenses  to 
Colorado  oflQclals. 

Probably  the  most  optimistic,  however, 
was  the  driver  who,  with  revocations  already 
received  in  two  States — New  York  and  New 
Jersey — both  for  dru.iken  driving — applied 
again  in  Maryland  only  to  be  crossed  up  by 
the  National  Driver  Register. 

Recently,  the  Driver  Register  Service  re- 
ported that  It  had  In  file  two  reports  received 
from  Texas  which  might  refer  to  the  same 
Individual  even  though  he  had  used  con- 
siderably different  names  when  convicted 
of  each  offense.  Receiving  this  Information, 
Texas  officials  replied : 

"It  was  determined  the  two  subjects  men- 
tioned In  your  memo  were  Identical.  We 
appreciate  the  Information  which  you 
fiu-nlshed  •  •  •  and  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  appreciation  for  the  splencUd  Job 
which  you  are  doing." 

This  tyi>e  i>erformance  prompted  members 
of  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  to  adopt  a  resolution  urging  members 
to  "actively  support  efforts  by  their  State 
officials  directed  toward  exploring  the  possi- 
bilities Inherent  In  the  operation  of  the 
National  Driver  Register  Service." 

It  Is  true  that  many  States  Interchanged 
Information  concerning  potentially  danger- 
ous drivers  before  the  new  service  was  in- 
augurated within  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  Department  of  Commerce.  However, 
the  Interchange  was  on  a  regiontU  basis, 
mainly.  To  do  the  Job  properly,  It  would 
have  been  necessary  to  send  iMdl\iduul  in- 
quiries to  each  of  the  50  States  and  5 
territories. 

Now.  the  same  end  Is  achieved  by  dispatch- 
ing one  Inquiry  to  the  National  Driver  Regis- 
ter Service  In  Washington,  D  C  ,  and  awaiting 
Ru  answer. 
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The  tiaae  saved  in  making  an  electronic 
check  of  the  growing  files  may  be  Just  enough 
to  save  a  life. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
stiggest  the  ab.'^encc  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  Will  call  tiie  roll 

Tlie  C^hief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  uiianimous  con.'^ent  tliat  furtlier  pro- 
ceedings ur.der  the  quorum  call  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
EuRDicK  m  the  chan  > .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


REVENUE  ACT  OF   1962 

The  Senate  restimed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  10650)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Co^ie  ol'  1954  to  pio- 
vide  a  ;redit  fur  investment  m  certain 
depreciable  property,  to  eliminate  cer- 
tain delects  and  inequities,  and  fcr  other 
purpose  s. 

Mr  K  ERR  Mr.  Piesident,  is  the  com- 
mittee amendment  No.  8  the  pending 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment may  be  agreed  to. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  No.  8. 

Mr.  IX)UGLAS.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senatoi'  from  Illinois. 

Mr  I)OUGLAS.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  so-called  Twin  Cities 
Rapid  Transit  Co.  amendment  is  now 
before  :he  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  That 
is  one  characterization  of  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  did  not  hear  the 
reply  by  the  Presiding  Officer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  before  the  Senate  is  com- 
mittee amendment  No.  8. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  still  cannot  hear 
the  Presiding  Officer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  before  the  Senate  is  on  agreeing 
to  committee  amendmer.t  No.  8. 

Mr,  DOUGLAS  And  what  is  that. 
mav  I  ask? 

The  PRESIDING  OFETCER.  It  re- 
lates to  the  subject  to  which  the  Senator 
referred 

Mr  ;<ERR.  Mr  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  turn  to  the  page  of  the  bill,  I 
will  shDW  it  to  him. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President  I  am 
asking  a  simple  question,  which  I  think 
can  be  aiiswered  simply. 

Would  the  Presiding  Officer  kindly  in- 
form the  Senate  whether  the  amendment 
is  the  so-called  Twin  Cities  Rapid  Transit 
Co.  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGL.\S  I  thank  the  Presid- 
ing Otficer.  We  could  have  found  that 
out  much  earlier 

Now  may  I  address  some  questions 
either  to  the  Seiiator  from  Oklaiioma  or 
to  the  Senator  from  M.r.nesota? 

Mr.  KERR  I  ,'^hou:d  like  to  have  the 
Senator  from  M.i.nisuta  answer  the 
questions. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  that  this  amend- 
ment is  designed  for  the  relief  of  the 
'I'win  Cities  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  of  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.'' 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  could  be  properly  described  as 
designed  for  their  relief.  It  is  designed 
to  take  uito  account  some  rather  ques- 
tionable conduct  by  officers  of  the  com- 
pany. Because  of  mismanagement  of  the 
Tv*.  m  Cities  Rapid  Transit  Co.  some  years 
ago,  the  people  who  used  that  transit 
service,  and  the  whole  community,  as 
well  as  the  management,  were  deprived 
of  the  benefits  v  hich  ordinarily  would 
have  gone  through  Uiat  company  into 
the  community. 

Mr.   DOUGLAS.     Do  I  correctly   un- 
derstand   that    the    amendment    would 
permit  the  Twin  Cities  Rapid  Transit  Co. 
en  additional  5 -year  carryover  for  the 
period   commencing    in    1960.    in   which 
to  deduct  losses  a.'-  a  '.tsult  of  converting 
from  a  streetcar  to  a  bus  system? 
Mr.  McCarthy.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  losses  were  incurred 
in  1953  and  1954.  when  the  company  was 
mani.ged   by   officers   who   were   subse- 
quently  found   guilty   of   conspiracy    to 
defraud  the  company? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  is  correct.  I 
am  not  sure  that  all  of  the  officers  were 
fotmd  guilty,  but  at  least  some  people 
were  involved. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  As  I  understand  the 
position  of  the  company,  it  is  that  the 
management  converted  rapidly  from  a 
street  railway  system  to  a  bus  system  in 
order  to  complete  its  fraudulent  activi- 
ties quickly,  intentionally  disregarding 
the  income  tax  consequences. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  is  the  way  in 
which  the  action  was  interpreted.  It  was 
a  unique  operatien  compared  to  the  rec- 
ord of  other  companies 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
turned  down  the  claims  of  this  company 
for  relief? 

Mr.  McCAP.THY.  I  go  not  know 
whether  they  made  claims.  If  they  did, 
I  am  sure  they  were  turned  down. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Was  any  attempt 
made  to  obtain  relief  from  the  courts? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  do  not  know  that 
they  ever  tried  to  obtain  relief.  There 
were  actions  m  court  against  the  officers. 
but  whether  the  company  iLsed  the  laws 
relating  to  internal  revenue  for  relief,  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Was  tlie  case  taken 
before  the  Tax  Court? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  So  far  as  I  know, 
it  was  not.    I  may  be  mistaken. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  a  separate  bill  to  this  ef- 
fect was  passed  in  1961.  m  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  in  the  concludmg  days? 

Mr.  McCarthy,  it  was  passed. 
That  Is  correct.  It  was  passed  in  the 
House  and  approved  by  the  Seriate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and  then  passed  in 
the  Senate  in  the  concluding  days  of 
the  session. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  bill  was  vetoed  by 
the  PiL.-ident  of  thr-  United  States  on 
October  4    1961? 

Mr.  McCarthy     That  IS  correct,  yes. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hold  in  my  liand  a 
copy  of  the  veto  messaj^e. 

Mr.  McCARIHY.  I  have  one  on  my 
desk. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Wculd  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  permit  me  to  read  if 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  .should  be  glad 
to     I  have  read  it,  of  course. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  1  think  it  mi^lit  be 
of  interest  to  make  it  a  pubhc  record. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
stant that  I  may  be  permitted  to  read 
sections  of  this  veto  me.ssaco 

The  PRESIDING  OFFlCEIi  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
read  from  the  veto  message  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  October  4.  1961: 

I  can  see  no  reason  for  making  an  excep- 
tion to  the  policy  of  uniform  treatment  un- 
der the  net  operating  loss  carryover  provi- 
sions of  the  taxing  statutes  under  these 
circumstances.  First,  the  extent  to  which 
t.ax  considerations  governed  or  would  have 
governed  the  conversion  from  street  rail- 
way to  bus  operations  Is  necessarily  uncer- 
tiiln.  Secondly,  assuming  that  the  fraudu- 
lent conduct  of  the  management  erf  the 
company  made  it  impossible  to  deduct  all  the 
losses  sustained,  It  wotild  be  unfair  to  shift 
the  consequences  of  tbat  dereliction  to  the 
public  through  special  tax  relief.  The  stock- 
holders of  the  company  were  certainly  In 
a  better  position  than  the  general  public  to 
guard  against  the  misconduct  of  their  of- 
ficials. Thirdly,  approval  of  thU  legislation 
iB  Inconsistent  with  orderly  tax  administra- 
tion. It  discriminates  in  the  treatment  of 
taxpayers  similarly  situated  and  grants  re- 
lief  retroactively. 

Although  disapproval  of  this  legislation 
may  reduce  the  ability  of  the  company  to 
postpone  or  avoid  a  request  for  Increases  In 
Its  rates  of  fare,  that  fact  should  not  be 
used  to  modify  the  tax  tystem  to  shift  the 
burden  of  losses  from  the  taxp:^yer  and  the 
local  community  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Does  the  Ser.ator  from  Minnesota 
agree  that  the  Senat<jr  from  Illinois  has 
read  the  veto  mrs.^ace  accurately? 

Mr.  McCarthy  I  thmk  the  Senator 
has  read  it  quite  a  .  :r;.trlv;  yps 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  N  'a.  however,  the 
amendment  is  being  offered  as  a  rider  on 
a  general  tax  bill  which  the  President 
cannot  veto.  Therefore,  it  is  being  shel- 
tered from  President  al  re',  lew 

Mr.  McCarthy  Tliere  are  two 
things  that  took  place  when  the  veto 
message  was  written  which  have  bearing 
on  the  discussion.  One  is  the  President's 
transportation  message.  I  should  like  to 
read  from  the  message  of  1962  n  which 
the  President  said: 

(4)  Income  taxes:  Another  effort  to  Im- 
prove equity  In  taxation  Is  being  taken  by 
the  Treasury  Department,  which  Is  review- 
ing the  administrative  guidelines  now  gov- 
erning depreciation  rates  in  the  transpor- 
tation Industry.  The  objective  of  ttus 
administration  will  be  to  give  full  recognition 
U)  current  economic  forces.  Including  obso- 
lescence, which  In  their  impact  upon  the 
live*  of  depreciable  assets  may  affect  quite 
differently  the  different  modes  of  transpor- 
Lation  and,  therefore,  their  competitive  re- 
:aUonshlp6.  In  addition.  I  recommend  that 
•^e  Internal  Revenue  Code  be  amended  to 
increase  from  5  to  7  years  the  period  during 
vhich  regulated  public  utilities.  Including 
those  in  tran*portaUon.  can  apply  prior  year 
losses  to  reduce  current  Income  for  tax 
purposes. 

That,  of  course,  is  a  mei^sai/e  and  a 
recommendation.     But  it  comes   pietty 
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much  to  the  point  that  we  are  now  pro- 
posing. The  other  and  perhaps  more 
significant  point  Is  that  since  the  veto 
message  was  sent  to  the  Congress,  the 
Congress  has  acted  upon  the  Du  Pont 
bill.  The  Du  Pont  bill  was  approved  by 
the  President. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  has  re- 
ferred to  a  highly  iniquitous  bill  which 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  fought  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  I  am  not  certain  how  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  voted  on  that 
issue. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  so  as  far  as  the 
President  is  concerned,  the  objections 
which  might  be  made  to  this  rather  lim- 
ited Twin  City  rapid  transit  bill  might 
have  been  made  also  against  the  Du  Pont 
bill,  which  he  approved.  I  do  not  feel 
that  the  President's  freedom  to  act  on 
the  bill  would  in  any  way  be  restricted 
by  adding  the  provision  to  the  pending 
tax  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  not  the  Sen- 
ator feel  that  the  better  way  would  be 
to  withdraw  the  amendment  from  the 
general  tax  bill  and  present  the  measure 
as  a  separate  bill? 

Mr.  McCarthy,  I  think  not.  The 
question  of  time  is  running  against  us. 
The  bill  was  passed  last  year.  It  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House, 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  should  be  glad  to 
help  the  Senator  get  the  bill  before  the 
Senate,  I  do  not  promise  to  vote  for  it. 
From  what  I  have  seen,  it  is  a  bad  bill. 
But  I  would  not  indulge  in  any  delaying 
tactics.  I  believe  the  House  has  passed 
the  bill,  has  it  not? 

Mr,  McCarthy.  Not  at  the  present 
session. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  House  has  not 
taken  it  up?  Yet  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  blanket  it  into  the  general  tax  bill  so 
that  the  House  will  have  to  take  it  and 
the  President  will  have  to  sign  it. 

Mr,  McCarthy.  The  House  has  al- 
ready acted  on  the  measure  at  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  It  did  so  last  year. 
It  was  not  at  the  present  session,  but  in 
the  present  Congress. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  That  action  was 
wiped  of!  the  board  by  the  presidential 
veto, 

Mr,  McCarthy.  We  have  the  same 
membership  in  the  House.  We  have  not 
had  an  election  since  them. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senators  from 
Minnesota  are  mighty  men,  and  their 
persuasive  influence  extends  to  both  the 
north  and  south  wings  of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  hope  that  is  true. 
I  am  glad  to  have  the  Senator  make  that 
statement. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  Mr  President,  I 
think  we  should  be  very  careful  about 
the  measure.  At  present  I  am  compelled 
to  oppose  the  amendment.  It  grieves 
me  very  much  to  do  so.  The  two  Sena- 
tors from  Minnesota  are  personal  friends 
of  mine,  but  there  is  a  saying  that 
Caesar's  sword  in  a  righteous  cause  shall 
spare  no  one. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  about 
Douglas"  sword? 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  I  must  follow  what 
I  think  is  right  whether  it  involves 
friend  or  foe. 


Mr,  HUMPHREY, 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY 
friend  from  Illinois 


Mr.  President,  will 

I  yield. 

I  am  sure  that  our 
knows  that  the  in- 
dustry is  a  regulated  utility,  and  that  the 
rate  structure  of  the  utility  is  deter- 
mined by  the  operating  profits  or  losses 
of  that  particular  public  transportation 
system.  If  the  system  operates  at  a  loss, 
there  is  only  one  thing  that  happens. 
They  go  before  the  Minnesota  Railroad 
and  Warehouse  Commission  and  get  an 
increase  in  rates.  So  if  the  mismanage- 
ment of  this  particular  transit  company 
is  to  be  left  as  a  heritage  upon  the  stock 
and  capital  structure  of  the  transit 
company,  there  is  only  one  thing  that 
happens  The  Commission  raises  the 
rates.  The  rates  are  not  set  by  the  com- 
pany. The  rates  are  set  by  a  public 
body.  There  is  in  this  particular  transit 
system  a  continuing  pattern  of  raising 
of  rates,  because  of  the  operating  dif- 
ficulties the  company  had  under  bad 
management, 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  there  are  a 
number  of  tax  precedents  In  support 
of  the  measure.  This  is  not  unusual.  In 
1959  there  was  an  amendment  to  the 
Life  Insurance  Income  Tax  Act  which 
allowed  an  8-year  period  to  new  life  in- 
surance companies  for  the  carrying  for- 
ward of  operating  losses,  as  distinguished 
from  the  normal  5-year  period.  There 
was  a  1947  amendment,  having  a  retro- 
active effect,  providing  specific  relief  for 
7  railroads  involved  in  receivership  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  what  the 
Senator  is  saying  is  that  since  murder 
has  been  committed  before,  it  should 
be  permitted  in  the  present  case. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Not  at  all.  What 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  saying  is 
that  since  equity  was  granted  before,  it 
should  be  granted  in  tlie  present  case — 
not  murder,  but  equity. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Why  should  the  tax- 
payers of  Illinois.  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin 
pay  for  the  derelictions — and  I  shall  later 
come  to  what  the  derelictions  were — of 
a  transit  company  m  Minnesota?  It  is  a 
shifting  of  the  tax  burden. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY,  What  the  measure 
amounts  to  is  exactly  what  the  President 
asked  for  in  hio  transportation  message. 
It  would  give  a  longer  carryover  p)eriod 
for  losses;  that  is  all.  It  just  applies  in 
this  particular  instance  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  asked  for  m  his  general  trans- 
portation message, 

Mr  DOUGLAS  The  President  vetoed 
the  proposal  last  year  in  a  stinging  veto. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr,  DOUGLAS  Why  are  not  the 
Senators  willing  to  submit  the  measure 
to  the  President  as  a  special  bill  this 
year? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  point  out  to 
the  Senator  that  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  has  not  registered  any  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment sometimes  slips.  They  cer- 
tainly slipped  on  the  Du  Pont  bill. 


Mr  HUMPHREY  If  the  Department 
slipped,  the  President  slipped  also,  be- 
cause the  Treasury  Department  Is  his 
responsibility, 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  We  must  consider 
what  is  right,  whether  the  measure  is 
supported  by  the  Senators  from  Minne- 
sota and  whether  it  is  objected  to  by  the 
Treasury  Department.  It  is  very  clear 
that  the  Picsident  objected  to  the  meas- 
ure last  year.  Let  it  go  to  him  as  a 
separate  bill  this  year  and  let  him  de- 
cide what  he  should  do. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  judges  that  the  bill  is  wrong, 
with  all  due  respect 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
transit  company  of  Minneapolis  was 
controlled  by  elements  that  were  sup- 
posed to  be  allied  with  the  criminal 
underworld  '^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  There  were  some 
elements  in  it  that  have  been  indicted 
and  are  serving  sentences:  that  is  true. 

Mr.  DOUGL.AS  Were  they  not  al- 
lied with  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
criminal  underworld? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  the  alleca- 
tlon  that  was  made  I  am  not  here  to 
make  that  statement  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  That  is  something  for  a 
judge  or  a  court  to  determine, 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  Was  not  that  ques- 
tion really  decided  in  the  case'' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  was  previous 
management;  that  is  not  current  man- 
agement. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  I  know,  but  the  losses 
were  Incurred  under  the  former  manage- 
ment, and  it  is  relief  from  those  losses 
which  the  present  company  is  seeking  to 
obtain  by  special  legislation  sponsored 
by  the  Senators  from  Minnesota, 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  point  out  to  the 
Senator  that  losses  were  incurred  by 
practically  every  metropolitan  transit 
company  that  was  operating. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Are  these  specific 
losses? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Not  necessarily. 
They  wanted  to  get  in  and  out  as  fast 
as  they  could. 

The  Senator  expressed  concern  over 
the  fact  that  Minnesotans  would  re- 
ceive advantages  of  the  provision  that 
people  in  Illinois,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin 
would  not  receive.  In  the  city  of  Chicago 
a  similar  loss  was  carried  over. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  I  do  not  know  about 
that.  We  bouuht  the  traction  lines  in 
the  forties  and  paid  a  hundred  million 
dollars  for  the  lines.  We  converted  to 
buses  and  paid  for  the  buses  out  of  our 
own  money,  and  we  floated  bonds.  We 
have  not  asked  for  tax  relief.  Wc  have 
received  no  tax  relief. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  is  the  senator  sure 
that  there  were  no  carryovers? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  a.sk- 
Ing  for  5  additional  years. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.     Only  because 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  I  might  say  that 
the  loss  carryover  was  paid  for  in  part  by 
the  people  of  Minnesota,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  people  in  Chicago,  I  do  not  get 
to  Chicago  very  often. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  ask- 
ing for  special  legislation.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  was  any  loss  carryover  in  the 
case  of  Chicago. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  similar  situation  in  the  United  States 
where  there  was  not  a  carryover.  If 
there  is,  I  want  to  pin  a  medal  on  them. 
Mr,  LAU.':CHE,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  "^ 
Mr,  McCarthy,  I  yield. 
Mr,  LAUSCHE,  We  should  not  tie  into 
a  tax  bill  a  mea.'^urc  that  gives  special  re- 
lief. I  do  not  believe  it  is  sound  for 
Congress  to  begin  acting  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis  in  tr>-ing  to  deal  with  situations 
that  might  require  a  remedy.  Two  in- 
stances have  been  cited  about  the  grant- 
ing of  some  type  of  special  relief.  I  re- 
call the  insurance  company  issue,  and  I 
opposed  it.  There  are  a  number  of 
weaknesses  in  this  matter.  The  bill  in 
the  Senate  was  passed  in  the  closing 
days  of  our  last  session.  I  did  not  even 
recall  the  matter  having  come  up.  be- 
cause Senators  will  recall  that  we  were 
grinding  out  bills,  and  no  one  could  keep 
up  with  what  we  were  doing.  The 
President  said  it  was  wrong  to  do  it 
that  way,  and  he  vetoed  it.  Now  it  is 
sought  to  be  wrapped  Into  a  package  so 
that  the  President  will  not  be  able  to 
reach  this  mea.sure. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr  L.^USCI^E.  Perhaps  he  will  want 
to  approve  it.  If  he  does,  let  us  sub- 
mit it  to  him  in  a  separate  bill.  If  we 
are  to  start  passing  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion in  this  type  of  bill,  where  will  it  lead 
to?  I  venture  to  say  that  in  Ohio,  if  I 
started  combing  around.  I  could  find  pri- 
vate companies  which  are  confronted 
with  the  same  type  of  problem.  If  this 
can  be  done  for  the  Twin  Cities  Coach 
Co,,  of  necessity,  it  has  to  be  done  for 
every  individual  and  every  corpora- 
tion in  the  United  States  suffering  from 
similar  distress.  I  will  oppose  this  meas- 
ure. I  believe  it  ought  to  come  before 
the  Senate  in  a  separate  bill. 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  I  can  imagine  that 
eveiT  Senator  could  use  not  only  the 
Insurance  precedent,  which  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  u.^ed.  but  also  this 
precedent  that  wc  are  about  to  establish. 
We  will  then  have  a  whole  series  of 
precedents.  As  a  m  -mber  of  the  Finance 
Committee  I  have  looked  askance  at  this 
practice.  I  have  not  always  been  able 
to  stop  it  At  times  it  was  because  of 
a  feeling  of  affection  for  my  follow  Sena- 
tors that  I  have  allowed  .some  of  these 
matters  to  get  on  the  f.oor.  One  man 
caimot  stop  many  of  them.  However, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  bill  was 
vetoed  by  the  President,  with  what 
seemed  to  be  a  very  cogent  message.  I 
join  the  Senator  from  Ohio  in  feeling 
that  it  IS  a  great  mistake  to  put  it  In 
a  general  bill  which  cannot  be  vetoed. 
I  say  it  should  be  the  subject  of  separate 
consideration. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  caution  that  has 
been  exercised  is  manifested  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  only  two  instances  In 
which  this  has  been  done. 

Mr.  McC.A.RTHY.  No;  we  have  a 
whole  record  of  similar  situations. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  are  more 
than  two.  I  had  a  chance  to  read  only 
two.     There  are  many  instances. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  I  interrupted 
the  Ser.ator  in  his  reading  of  the  previous 
instances. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  fact  is  Uiat  in 
our  Oovenimcnt  we  must  have  laws 
which  are  uniform  in  operatioi;.  When 
we  start  to  depart  from  that  rule  wc  get 
into  trouble.  I  would  like  to  help  the 
Senators  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  help  us.  I 
have  no  Interest  In  the  street  railway 
company.  I  have  not  even  ridden  their 
busline.  The  people  in  my  city  are  of 
the  opinion  that  this  type  of  remedial 
legislation  would  b?  helpful  to  them.  I 
wish  to  make  It  crystal  clear  that  It  Is 
special  legislation.  We  know  it  Is.  How- 
ever, It  Is  not  unique.  Special  legisla- 
tion has  been  passed  here,  changing  ef- 
fective dates,  and  changing  certain  tax 
laws,  and  other  matters  in  which  certain 
Senators  are  interested. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  We  passed  a  bUl 
for  the  Senator  from  Illinois  providing 
for  retroactive  relief  for  a  pension  fund. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes:  for  a  'onion  pen- 
sion fund 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  In  view  of 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
I  refer  to  the  11th  amendment.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  said  that  there 
should  be  imiform  action.  For  years  we 
had  a  provision  In  the  law  that  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  who  owned  real  estate  in  a 
foreign  coimtry.  or  outside  the  United 
States  in  certain  areas,  would  not  have 
that  property  subject  to  our  inheritance 
tax  laws. 

The  House  bill  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject now  before  the  Senate  had  a  pro- 
vision in  it  repealing  that  special  exemp- 
tion from  the  general  revenue  law  and 
from  the  general  law  applicable  to  every- 
one; and  the  effective  date  of  the  re- 
peal in  the  House  bill  was  July  1,  1964. 
The  Committee  on  Finance  changed  that 
date  and  made  the  repeal  of  that  special 
privilege  under  the  law  for  real  estate 
owned  by  American  citizens,  so  as  not  to 
be  subject  to  the  inheritance  tax  laws, 
January  1.  1963.  In  other  words,  we 
changed  the  date  from  the  date  in  the 
House  bill,  July  1.  1964.  to  January  1, 
1963.  That  was  objected  to  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  He  would  not  agree 
that  that  law  be  repealed,  which  granted 
special  privilege  to  Americans  owning 
real  estate  abroad  not  being  subject  to 
the  inheritance  tax,  until  we  moved  the 
effective  date  of  the  repeal  of  that  spe- 
cial privilege  back  to  July  1,  1964  It 
was  done  at  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  and  it  is  now  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes:  but 

Mr.  KERR.  I  call  attention  to  this 
fact  to  show  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
Is  not  always  fighting  for  the  applica- 
tion of  imiform  laws  with  reference  to 

all, 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  Docs  the  Senator 
contend  that  two  wrongs  make  a  right? 

Mr,  KERR,  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa does  net  contend  that  either  is 
wrong;  nor  does  the  Senator  impose  his 
conscience  upon  other  Senators  who 
have  as  much  conscience  as  the  Senator 
from  Oklaho.ma,  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  he  is  not  the 
only  man  on  the  floor  with  a  conscience, 
I  wish  to  say  further  that  the  fact  that 
he  does  not  agree  with  something  does 
not  make  it  wrong. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Of  course  not. 


Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
h<)ma  does  not  know  why  the  Senator 
fiom  Illinois  sliould  say  lliat  if  on  some- 
Uiing  someone  does  not  agree  witii  him. 
that  that  something  is  wrong. 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  I  say  In  my  Judg- 
ment it  is  wrong. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  agree  that  the  Sen- 
tor's  judgment  is  wrong.  I  have  never 
agreed  more  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  said  that  in  my 
judgment  the  proposal  is  wrong. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  is  not  what  the 
Senator  said. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
Senator's  judgment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  With  regard  to  the 
measure  that  was  brought  up  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  at  the  time  the 
provision  in  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
came  out  of  committee,  citizens  came  to 
me  and  said,  "We  would  be  forced  prob- 
ably to  sell  at  a  depreciated  value  the 
properties  which  we  own  In  the  Virgin 
Islands." 

Mr.  KERR.     They  needed  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Just  a  moment.  I 
have  listened  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa more  than  I  like  to  listen  to  him. 
I  am  asking  him  to  listen  to  me  for  a 
moment. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  have  listened  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  longer  than  I  like  to 
listen  to  him.  However,  he  still  listens 
to  me. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  please  listen  to  me? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  still  listens 
to  me. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
one  of  a  hundred  Senators.  I  have  a 
right  to  speak,  and  I  should  not  be 
burdened  with  listening  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  talk  down  Senator  after 
Senator  who  is  expressing  his  view. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa always  expresses  his  views,  and 
so  does  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  does  tlie  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  will  not  be  a  slave  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  I  have  my  own  mind. 
I  have  my  own  conscience,  I  will  not  let 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  rule  my 
mind.  I  need  not  let  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  rule  my  thoughts. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Record  shows  that 
the  Senator  from  Oliio  asked  for 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  KERR  (continuing^ ,  A  special 
privilege  law. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  never  asked  for  s:>ecial  privilege.  It 
is  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  who 
is- 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
demand  the  regular  order.  Who  has  the 
floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  fro.m  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  1 
think  I  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary' inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  will  state  it. 
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Mr.  KERR.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yielded  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma.  I  want  to  hear 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  did 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  a  speech  or 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  will  yield  for  a 
question  or  a  speech. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  .he  Senator  for 
yieldmg  for  a  question.  What  I  wish  to 
say  cannot  be  stated  in  the  form  of  a 
question,  so  I  will  wait  and  speak  on  my 
own  time. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  said  I  would  yield 
for  a  question  or  for  a  speech. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana asked  for  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  will  not  object. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  lUinois 
is  not  the  Senator  from  Montana,  either. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  do  not  object. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  may  yield  to  me  for  an 
observation,  without  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  .so  ordered. 

Mr  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa thinks  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
as  fine  a  mind  and  conscience  as  there 
is  in  the  membership  of  this  body.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  satisfied  with 
his  own  mind  and  his  own  conscience. 
He  asks  for  its  approval  by  no  other 
Senator.  He  merely  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  on  the  statute  books 
of  this  country  a  special  law  for  the 
benefit  of  American  citizens  who  own 
real  estate  abroad.  It  is  a  special  law 
which  provides  that  such  real  estate  or 
its  value  is  not  subject  to  the  inheritance 
tax  when  the  owner  dies.  I  think  that 
is  a  special  law.  Everyone  is  entitled  to 
his  own  opinion  as  to  whether  that  is 
a  special  law.  Either  it  is  or  it  is  not. 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  says  it  is. 

In  the  bill,  the  House  proposes  to  re- 
peal that  section  effective  July  1.  1964. 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  believing 
it  is  a  law  to  give  special  privilege  to 
American  citizens  who  own  real  estate 
abroad,  felt  that  it  should  be  repealed  as 
quickly  as  possible  rather  than  be  re- 
pealed effective  July  I.  1964.  So  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  spxinsored  an  amend- 
ment which  would  make  the  repeal 
effective  Januaiy  1,  1963.  It  was  unani- 
mously voted  into  the  bill  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

That  amendment  has  come  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  It  is  1  of  174  amend- 
ments which  the  committee  made.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  asked  imani- 
mous  consent  that  all  those  amendments 
be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  considered  as  a  part 
of  the  original  text,  and  then  be  subject 
to  amendment  offered  by  any  Senator. 
That  unanimous-consent  request  was  ob- 
jected to  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  GoREl  and  other  Senators  with  re- 
spect to  10  amendments.  The  unani- 
mous-consent request  was  objected  to  by 


the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr  LauscheI 
with  reference  to  the  amendment  which 
would  end  on  January  1.  1963,  instead  of 
July  1,  1964,  what  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  regards  as  a  special  privilege. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  fMr.  L.-vusche] 
said  there  were  some  citizens  in  his 
State  who  had  some  property  abroad  and 
that  they  needed  additional  time  in 
which  to  dispose  of  it  without  being 
penalized  by  having  to  put  the  property 
on  the  market  for  a  quick  sale  before 
January  1.  1963.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  thought  two  things  about  that 
request:  First,  there  was  possibly  some 
merit  to  it.  The  bill  is  coming  to  a  vote 
in  the  Senate;  and  if  enacted,  it  would 
be  much  later  in  1962  than  would  have 
been  the  case  had  it  been  enacted  some 
months  earlier.  Also,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  anxious  to  have  the  bill  acted 
upon  by  the  Senate,  went  to  the  extent 
of  asking  the  Senate  not  to  agree  to  that 
amendment,  which  means  that  the  bill 
will  be  left  in  such  form  that  it  will  not 
repeal  what  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
regards  as  a  special  privilege  until  July 
1,  1964;  and  he  did  so  at  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]. 
Tliat  is  the  cold  record. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  Senators 
may  make  up  their  own  minds  as  to 
whether  the  right  to  own  real  estate 
abroad  and  not  have  it  subject  to  in- 
heritance tax  in  the  event  the  owner  dies 
is  a  special  privilege.  Any  real  estate 
which  a  citizfn  owns  in  this  country  is 
reflected  in  his  estate  when  he  dies,  and 
its  value  is  taxed.  Senators  may  make 
up  their  own  minds  whether  the  right 
to  own  real  estate  in  a  foreign  land  and 
have  It  escape  the  inheritance  tax  is  a 
special  privilege.  If  it  is,  and  if  the  bill 
is  enacted,  that  privilege  will  continue 
to  exist  by  reason  of  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  until  July  1,  1964, 
instead  of  expiring  January  1,  1963. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator   from   Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  there  was 
great  merit  in  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  Had  I  been 
in  his  shoes,  I  would  have  offered  the 
same  amendment.  At  the  same  time,  it 
was  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  who 
called  up  the  amendment  today,  and. 
over  opposition  orally  expressed  in  the 
Chamber,  was  able  to  persuade  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  to  approve  the 
amendment.  I  think  that  statement  also 
should  be  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  KERR.  But  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  who 
was  not  present,  I  thought  I  was  doing 
him  a  special  courtesy,  a  special  favor, 
to  take  care  of  it  even  though  he  was 
not  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  even 
though  his  request  was  objected  to  by 
Senators  who  were  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  tone  and  words 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  are  com- 
pletely different  now  from  what  they 
were  when  he  jumped  to  his  feet  and 
started  to  point  shafts  at  me.  If  he  had 
spoken  in  his  first  presentation  of  this 
issue  in  the  tone  which  he  has  now  used. 
I  would  not  have  responded  in  the  way  I 


did.  But  he  took  the  floor  and  made  it 
appear  as  though  I  were  trying  to  have 
something  passed  which  was  iniquitous. 

Mr.  KERR.     Why 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Just  one  moment.  In 
the  House,  it  was  determined  that  real 
estate  owned  in  foreign  countries  should 
be  included  as  a  part  of  the  estate  of  a 
deceased  person  immediately,  which  is 
not  the  situation  as  the  law  exists  today. 

The  House  provided  that  July  1,  1964, 
should  be  the  date  of  the  operation.  In 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  the  date  was 
changed  from  July  1.  1964.  to  January 
1,  1963;  it  was  moved  back  18  months. 
An  Ohio  citizen  came  to  me  and  said, 
"If  a  death  occurs  after  this  law  has 
gone  into  effect,  we  will  be  forced  to  di- 
vest ourselves  of  that  holding  with  a 
speed  which  will  work  an  injustice."  So 
I  spoke  with  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
and  presented  the  problem  of  fixing  the 
date  as  of  July  1, 1964. 

I  came  downtown  this  morning  and 
contemplated  taking  the  date  January  1. 
1964,  as  was  suggested  last  night.  But 
I  did  not  ask  for  any  special  legislation 
or  any  special  consideration. 

If  there  is  anything  that  I  take  pride 
in  it  is  my  purpose  not  to  ask  for  my 
State  or  for  anyone  any  special  consid- 
eration from  the  US  Congress:  and  I 
shall  continue  to  follow  that  course. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  proposal 
means  nothing  whatsoever  to  me.  I 
have  no  interest  in  it,  except  in  wanting 
to  assure  that  justice  will  be  done.  If. 
in  the  effort  to  attain  that  objective,  I 
must  be  made  to  appear,  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  as  a  base  individual.  I  will  not 
stand  for  it.  Others  may  subject  them- 
selves to  that  type  of  attack,  but  I  will 
not  stand  for  it.  I  have  been  in  public 
life  for  30  years.  I  have  striven  with  all 
my  might  to  protect  my  reputation.  I 
have  not  become  alined  with  any 
group — so  I  could  come  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  or  act  in  the  office  of  mayor 
or  act  in  the  office  of  Governor  as  boss 
of  myself. 

So.  Mr.  President,  to  come  here  and 
have  what  I  have  striven  to  buiid  up 
through  the  years  .sought  to  be  destroyed 
by  men  with  powerful  words  is  more 
than  a  Senator  should  be  subjected  to; 
and  when  I  say  that.  I  say  it  in  behalf 
of  other  Senators,  who  likewi.se  have 
been  subjected  to  treatment  of  that  type. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  no 
one  doubts  the  honesty  or  integrity  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  or  his  lack  of 
sF>ecial  pleading  in  the  interest  of  any- 
one. He  is  an  honorable  and  a  con- 
scientious man.  who  has  proved  that 
fact  through  the  years.  So.  also,  is  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr]. 

I  point  out  also  that  today  both  the 
Senators  from  Minnesota — the  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hitm- 
PHREY]  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy  i — have 
stated  that  they,  likewise,  have  no  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  issue  which  is  before 
the  Senate  for  consideration. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  sure  that  is 
true. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  and  I,  too, 
am  sure  of  it. 

So  I  hope  that  any  apprehension 
which  may  have  arisen  today  will  be 
forgotten,  because  I  am  sure  there  is 
not  the  slightest  intention  to  reflect  on 
the  honesty  or  integrity  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  whole  thing  is 
trivial,  so  far  as  dollars  are  concerned. 
The  essential  thing  is  the  matter  of  in- 
tegrity. 

I  ask  Senators  to  pardon  me  for  this 
outburst.  But  if  I  did  not  express  my 
convictions,  if  when  I  returned  home  to- 
night I  had  to  confess  to  myself  that  I 
had  not  stood  up  for  the  things  in  which 
I  believe,  but  had  allowed  myself  to  be 
oveiTun  by  a  juggernaut,  and  had  not 
spoken  up  and  protested,  I  would  have 
to  feel  that  I  was  a  worm.  And  that  I 
do  not  propose  to  do. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not 
say  there  was  anything  iniquitous  in 
what  the  Senator  from  Ohio  did  or 
asked.  If  I  had  thought  there  was,  I 
would  not  have  sought  to  do  the  favor 
that  I  thought  I  was  doing  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  when  I  acceded  to  the 
request. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  not  a  favor  to 
me.     Strike  it  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  KERR      That  may  be  done. 
I  was  merely  indicating  for  the  Record 
my  understanding  and  my  purpose. 
I  do  not  thmk  any  Senator  is  a  worm. 
I  have  two  further  things  to  say,  Mr. 
President:  I  have  not  impugned  the  mo- 
tives or  the  character  or  the  senatorial 
integrity  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and 
I  will  not.     Neither  will  I  again  seek, 
over  opposition  nor  with  others  in  union, 
to  do  a  favor  for  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
From  here  on,  he  may  .seek  his  own. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield':' 

Mr  MCCARTHY  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinoi.'-. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr.  President,  if  we 
may  return  to  the  Twin  Cities  Rapid 
Transit  Co.  ca.se.  let  me  ask  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  whether  siny  Senate 
committ^'  hearings  have  been  held  on 
this  measure 

Mr.  McCarthy.  They  were  held  last 
year. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Were  they  hearings, 
or  was  it  considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  think  it  was  con- 
sidered in  executive  session. 

Mr    DOUGLAS.     I  think  that  is  cor- 
rect    So  there  were  no  general  hearings. 
Mr.  McCarthy.     I  think  the  hear- 
ings were  held  in  the  House  committee. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  think  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

I  find  that  the  bill  was  reported  last 
year  from  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee on  September  23:  and  the  Senate  ad- 
journed on  September  26.  So  the  bill 
was  reported  in  the  concluding  days  of 
the  session.  It  came  out  last  year  as  a 
special  bill.  As  I  remember  the  situa- 
tion, I  more  or  less  accepted  it  on  the 
word  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
without  question.    Perhaps  I  was  derelict 


in  doing  so;  but  the  pressure  of  legisla- 
tion was  very  great,  and  perhaps  I  was 
trying  to  Ix'  accommodating  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mimiesota. 

I  think  that,  in  general,  special  legis- 
lation at  the  end  of  the  session  is  dan- 
gerous. But  we  always  have  tlie  Presi- 
dent to  fall  back  upon.  In  this  case  the 
President,  in  the  exercise  of  his  judg- 
ment, vetoed  the  bill. 

This  year,  however,  no  attempt  is  be- 
ing made  to  pass  the  bill  over  the  Presi- 
dent "s  veto;  this  proposal  is  not  being 
submitted  again  as  a  separate  bill.  It  is 
being  blanketed  in  a  general  tax  bill, 
which  in  all  probability  the  President 
must  sign  in  order  to  have  enacted  into 
law  certain  measures  of  which  he  ap- 
proves. So  this  procedure  really  means 
circumventing  independent  action  by  the 
Executive. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  He  is  one  of  the  finest 
Members  of  the  Senate.  He  has  a  very 
fine  philosophical  attitude.  He  is  a  man 
of  high  personal  integrity.  He  has  a  dry 
wit  which  is  very  penetrating  and  throws 
much  light  on  issues  which  otherwise 
would  not  be  understood.  I  hope  he 
does  not  regard  my  attitude  as  in  any 
sense  personally  hostile  to  him. 

But  we  are  legislators  for  the  United 
States  of  America.  Sometimes  we  as- 
sume the  attitude  of  according  accom- 
modation for  our  friends.  Perhaps  at 
times  I  have  not  been  as  vigilant  as  I 
should  have  been.  I  am  aware  of  the 
fact  that  frequently  I  am  criticized— as 
I  was  criticized  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma — for  being  too  vigilant  and  I 
have  been  charged  with  pretending  that 
I  know  it  all — which  I  certainly  do  not. 
But  I  think  this  proposal  should  be 
considered  on  its  own  merits,  and  ."-hould 
not  be  attached  as  a  rider  to  the  general 
tax  bill. 

I  felt  somewhat  .•similarly  about  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware ;  and  I  regret  that  because  I  worked 
very  late  into  the  morning  and  had  only 
a  few  hours  sleep.  I  was  not  able  to  be 
on  the  floor  when  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  came  up.  I 
thought  I  had  an  agreement  with  him 
that  there  would  be  no  voting  until  I 
came  on  the  floor.  But  I  find  that  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to.  However, 
I  make  no  complaint  about  that. 

But  now  I  am  in  the  Chamber,  and 
I  think  I  have  a  duty  to  raise  questions 
about  the  amendment. 

Why  is  not  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota willing  to  have  this  proixjsal  con- 
sidered as  a  separate  bill?  I  promise 
that  I  would  not  then  object  to  its  con- 
sideration. I  doubt  that  I  would  vote 
for  it,  but  I  would  not  try  to  delay  or 
impede  its  consideration  in  the  slightest 
degree. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  It  is  no  different  from  his 
policy  in  regard  to  general  legislation. 
However,  this  is  not  the  kind  of  bill 
that  one  is  happy  to  carry  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  One  carries  it  there  by 
necessity  and.  I  think,  with  justification. 
We  are  not  asking  for  any  change  in 
the  basic  laws  regarding  transit  cx>m- 
panies.    We  are  merely  requesting  special 


consideration  because  imdcr  very  un- 
usual circumstances  the  transit  company 
in  our  State  and  the  people  who  use  that 
service  were  deprived  of  the  benefits 
made  available  to  everyone  else  In  the 
country  under  the  general  tax  laws  of 
the  cOimtry.  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
this  proposal  presented  separately.  I 
am  not  sure,  but  I  think  the  veto  of  the 
President  last  year  was  a  mistake.  Cer- 
tainly it  seems  to  me  a  mistake  in  light 
of  his  transportation  message,  and  in 
light  of  the  request  which  was  made  of 
the  Congress  last  year  when  we  appro- 
priated something  like  $50  million  to 
give  assistance  to  transit  companies  in 
the  cities.  There  are  two  or  three  bills 
now  pending  in  this  general  area. 

A  basic  tax  provision  was  laid  down 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  transit  com- 
panies change  over  from  streetcars  to 
buses.  Because  of  very  unusual  circum- 
stances in  the  Twin  Cities,  Rapid  Transit 
Co.  of  Minnesota,  they  were  not  able  to 
take  advantage  of  the  law,  an  advan- 
tage which  was  given  to  everyone  else  in 
the  country,  so  far  as  I  know.  We  are 
asking  for  this  advantr  ge  as  a  retro- 
active request.  I  do  not  think  it  is  un- 
reasonable. I  think  it  is  reasonable  in 
the  name  of  equity  and  justice.  Whereas 
there  may  not  be  an  exact  precedent  for 
it,  many  precedents  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  same  general  area. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  seems  to  me  there 
is  a  distinction  between  this  case  and 
others.  First,  there  was  fraudulent  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  management  of 
the  company;  second,  the  fraudulent 
conduct  made  it  mipossible  to  deduct 
all  the  losses  sustained;  third.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  shift  the  con.sequcnces  of  the 
fraudulent  conduct  to  the  public  by  tax 
relief.  It  was  largely  on  that  basis,  ac- 
cording to  the  President's  veto  message, 
that  the  President  vetoed  the  bill. 

From  what  I  know  of  the  case,  I 
should  say  the  Pre.sident  was  correct. 
From  what  I  know  of  the  case,  I  would 
vote  agamst  the  amendment  if  it  were 
brought  up  as  a  separate  bill.  But  I 
think  the  Senate  should  con.sider  it  as  a 
separate  bill  and  not  blanket  it  into  a 
general  tax  bill,  which  would  immunize 
it  from  any  possibihty  of  Presidential 
veto. 

Mr  MCCARTHY,  It  was  not  my  in- 
tention to  do  that  so  that  the  President 
could  not  veto  it.  I  was  not  the  first  to 
make  a  move  to  offer  what  might  be 
called  legislation  outside  the  bill,  but 
when  I  saw  the  senior  Members  of  the 
Senate  offer  proposals  so  that  they  could 
get  action  in  this  session  of  Congress,  I 
decided  that  time  was  ruiming  out  on  us. 
Since  time  is  important,  and  every  year 
that  passes  the  inequity  increases  and 
the  difficulty  of  getting  action  on  it  in- 
creases, it  seemed  to  me  tins  was  the 
time  to  act,  I  beheve  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  obtain  separate  consideration 
and  separate  action  on  the  measure  in 
this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  understand  the 
motives  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
I  think  he  makes  a  valid  point  My  own 
feeling  is  that  too  many  bills  are  con- 
sidered in  executive  session  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  without  prior  hearings. 
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The  volume  of  work  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee this  year  has  been  staggering. 
The  tax  bill,  the  trade  bill,  veterans'  leg- 
islation, and  the  sugar  bill  were  all 
poured  in  upon  us.  The  major  bills  of 
the  session  have  had  to  go  through  the 
Finance  Committee,  which  does  not  have 
subcommittees,  and  which  operates  as  a 
committee  of  the  whole. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  I 
have  felt  for  some  time  that  there  should 
be  subcommittees  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, but  this  is  not  the  occasion  to  go 
into  the  internal  organization  of  the 
committee.  I  think  this  situation  illus- 
trates the  disadvantage  at  which  we  are 
placed. 

I  can  understand  that  once  the  rush 
starts,  once  the  senior  members  of  the 
committee  bring  up  special  interest  bills, 
one  can  hardly  be  expected  to  fold  his 
arms,  take  no  action,  and  allow  strategic 
Members  to  get  on  Doard  the  gravy  train, 
and  not  do  anything  for  their  own  con- 
stituents back  home.  I  understand  that 
perfectly. 

I  want  it  understood  that  I  am  not 
blaming  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  in 
the  slightest.  It  seems  an  ungracious 
thing  for  me  to  do  this.  The  friendship 
that  exists  between  Senators  would  make 
it  much  easier  to  soft-pedal  these  mat- 
ters. But  this  proposal  involves  approxi- 
mately $5,800,000.  It  is  a  very  large  sum. 
Without  being  self-righteous — and  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
perhaps  at  times  regarded  me  as  being 
self-righteous — I  feel  that  we  should  not 
blanket  this  measure  into  the  tax  bill. 

The  special  legislation  with  which  we 
deal  in  the  Senate  never  raises  taxes,  and 
never  raises  revenue.  It  is  always  to 
give  a  favor  and  to  lessen  taxes  for  some 
particular  individual.  We  never  remedy 
injustices  in  the  tax  structure  that  have 
to  do  with  the  general  public.  What  we 
do  is  grant  relief  to  pressure  groups  or 
certain  individuals. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  There  is  an  unused 
loss  of  approximately  $5  million,  all  of 
which  probably  could  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  taxpayers  of  Illinois, 
Minnesota,  and  other  taxpayers.  The 
situation  developed  because  of  misman- 
agement and  corrupt  management.  The 
fact  13  that  probably  $2  million  to  $3 
million  of  the  loss  can  be  offset,  so  who- 
ever is  involved  in  the  transit  company 
would  have  losses  of  $2  or  $3  million 
anyway. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  know  the 
circumstances  attending  the  purchase  of 
the  transit  system  from  the  undesirable 
elements  which  formerly  owned  it,  but 
when  the  purchase  was  made  the  pur- 
chasers should  have  gone  into  these  mat- 
ters with  their  eyes  open. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  it  was  not  a  mat- 
ter of  purchase.  What  happened  was 
that  the  m.anagerial  body  or  group  that 
was  operating  the  transit  company  en- 
gaged m  fraudulent  activities.  There  are 
now  new  directors  and  new  manage- 
ment, but  there  is  not  necessarily  new 
ownership. 

My  interest  in  this  situation  was 
aroused  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
most  eminent  and  prominent  citizens  in 
our  community  asked  that  we  consider 


this  case  and  see  if  some  relief  could 
not  be  afforded.  The  present  Internal 
Revenue  Code  provides  that  any  transit 
company  may  convert  from  a  street  rail- 
way to  buses  over  a  period  of  years,  and 
that  losses  that  are  sustained  thereby 
are  deductible  against  income. 

Other  transit  companies  have  made 
this  change  and  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  full-time  factor  under  the 
present  Revenue  Code.  This  company 
did  not  do  so.  It  did  eveiything  in  18 
months  instead  of  converting  over  a 
period  of  several  years  as  prudent  man- 
agement would  do  in  order  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  present  lo.ss  carry- 
forward provisions  in  the  law.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  unhappy,  unfortunate 
situations. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  was  not  only  un- 
happy and  unfortunate,  but  it  was  fraud- 
ulent and  crooked. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  was  fraudulent 
and  criminal, 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Now  the  question  is. 
Should  the  taxpayers  be  asked  to  bail 
out  the  company?  I  was  interested  in 
hearing  the  Senator  say  that  the  owners 
are  the  same  now.  Having  allowed  the 
former  management 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  know  that 
they  are  all  the  same.  The  majority  of 
the  shares  of  stock  of  this  company  are 
owned  by  thousands  of  people.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  .-^tock  is  listed  on  the 
New  York  S*^ock  Exchange. 

Mr.  DOUGL.'^S.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  a?ain  and  again  criticized 
the  use  of  widows  and  orphan.s 

Mr.  HUTMPHREY.  I  do  not  mean  that 
they  own  the  bulk  of  the  stock,  but  it  is 
widely  held.  It  is  an  old  company.  It 
has  been  in  existence  from  the  1890's.  It 
is  the  same  old  company. 

Mr.  DOUGL.^S.  How  much  of  that 
was  fraudulent? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  The  fact  is  that 
because  of  the  fraudulent  management 
of  the  company  there  was  a  failure  to 
take  advantage  of  $5  million  of  conver- 
sion expense  in  round  figures. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Five  million  dollars 
WAS  adjudged  to  be  fraudulent? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  know  that. 
Senator. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  it  was  not  ad- 
judged fraudulent.  The  fraudulent  ac- 
tions did  not  bear  upon  this  It  was  bad 
management  to  convert  in  18  months,  in- 
stead of  spreading  it  over  a  longer  pe- 
riod of  time,  so  that  the  loss  could  be 
carried  forward,  as  other  companies  car- 
ried forward  their  losses.  My  under- 
st .ending  is  that  the  lo.ss  was  not  related 
to  the  fraudulent  management  at  all. 
Tliat  was  incidental  and  outside.  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  wish  to  de- 
lav  the  proceedings  on  the  bill.  I  do  not 
wish  to  carry  on  the  discussion  intermin- 
ably. I  merely  ask  whether  the  Sena- 
tors from  Minnesota  would  be  willing  to 
withdraw  this  amendment  from  the  bill 
and  to  treat  the  matter  separately. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  To  do  that,  in 
effect,  would  be  to  say  that  there  would 
be  no  action  in  this  Congress,  and  I 
would  have  to  refuse. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Then,  Mr.  President, 
I  think  we  should  have  the  discussion 


before  the  full  Senate.  Unless  I  hear  a 
good  reason  to  the  contrary,  I  am  going 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  which 
I  am  not  quite  doing  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  docs  that.  I  wish  to  say 
that  there  is  legislation  which  is  to  come 
before  the  Senate  very  shortly,  known 
as  the  mass  transit  legislation. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  same  argu- 
ment which  the  Senator  makes  against 
this  amendment  would  run  against  that 
proposal. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  mass  transit 
legislation  would  provide  grants  and 
loans  and  financial  assistance  running 
into  millions  and  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  It  is  not  special  legis- 
lation 

Mr  HUMPHREY,  It  is  special  legis- 
lation for  cities  which  have  mass  transit 
systems. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Po-ssibly  Minneapolis 
could  come  in  under  that  legislation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  might  he 
true. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  I  simply  object  to  a 
$5,8  million  grant  for  operations  which 
were  certainly  at  least  partially  fraudu- 
lent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  that  the  point  is  that 
if  this  company  had  been  under  normal 
prudent  management  the  tax  situation 
would  have  been  identical  to  that  we 
propose. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  remains  to  be 
demonstrated. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  The  figures  show 
that  there  was  a  $10  2  million  conversion 
loss. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  they  allowed 
$5.2  million. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  was  because 
there  was  a  conversion  in  only  18 
months,  instead  of  taking  the  full  time 
permitted  under  the  law.  The  company 
did  not  have  an  opportunity  under  the 
law  to  take  care  of  all  the  conversion 
loss. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Was  not  the  conver- 
sion period  speeded  up  because  the  man- 
agement of  the  company  wanted  to  loot 
the  company? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Exactly.  Exactly. 
The  management  of  the  company  is  one 
thing,  and  the  stockholders  and  the  bus 
riders  are  another. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  the  owners  of  a 
company  must  be  responsible  for  the 
management  of  the  company,  Tlie 
management  does  not  float  in  a  void. 
It  is  elected  by  the  stockholders.  If  the 
stockholders  neglect  their  duty  and  per- 
mit a  fraudulent  management  to  con- 
tinue, they  are  responsible. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Very  well.  What 
happens  when  a  president  of  a  bank  runs 
away  with  the  funds  of  depositors,  and 
is  then  put  in  jail? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  bank  suffers  a 
loss. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  depositors 
are  insured  under  a  program  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  help  to  pay  for  that  in- 
surance. 

When  there  are  programs  of  public 
Interest,  such  as  those  involving  the  bank 
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structure,  when  somebody  takes  the  de- 
posits we  do  not  merely  say.  "Well,  it  is 
too  bad  for  the  depositors."  We  provide 
a  program  which  says,  in  effect,  "Savings 
up  to  so  much  are  protected  by  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation." 

We  would  say  in  this  instance  that 
since  there  were  fraudulent  practices,  a 
criminal  element,  which  resulted  in  de- 
frauding the  people  and  defrauding  the 
compar.y.  there  should  be  protection. 
Had  the  company  adopted  the  practices 
of  other  transportation  companies  and 
converted  1,'radually  the  losses  of  the 
compar.y  could  have  been  charged  off 
against  profits  in  ensuing  years. 

All  M^e  say  is  that  we  do  not  want  to 
have  tie  stockowners  and  the  public 
pcnaliZ'?d  because  of  the  fraudulent  ac- 
tivities of  those  who  are  presently  serv- 
ing pri.son  sentences,  when  the  tax  laws 
could  l>e  modified  so  that  there  would 
be  no  lo.ss  eitlier  to  the  company  or  to 
the  bus  riders. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen- 
ators that  in  the  ab.'^ence  of  general 
legislation  to  protect  the  owners  of  street 
railway  systems  from  fraudulent  conduct 
by  management,  with  the  information 
which  [  now  have  available,  I  certainly 
do  not  wiish  to  approve  special  legisla- 
tion to  bail  out  one  company  which  suf- 
fered lo-sscs  largely  because  of  fraudulent 
conduct,  which  company  now  seeks 
relief. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  if  the  Senator 
would  permit  me  to  make  a  point  in  this 
regard,  the  company  suffered  losses  not 
because  of  the  fraudulent  actions  of  the 
management  but  because  the  manage- 
ment was  in  and  out  so  quickly.  If  the 
company  had  had  the  most  honest  man- 
agement, the  conversion  losses  would 
have  occurred  even  under  the  honest 
management,  but  the  losses  could  have 
been  carried  forward,  and  advantage 
taken  of  the  general  law  with  respect  to 
rapid  transit  systems. 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  lives  in  one  of  the  Twin 
Cities.  The  senior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota lives  in  the  other  of  the  Twin 
Cities,  and  has  been  mayor  of  that  city. 
The  Senators  are  much  more  acquainted 
with  the  local  situation  than  I  am,  I 
wish  to  say,  however,  it  seems  to  be  ap- 
parent that  part  of  the  speed  with  which 
the  conversion  was  accomplished  was  it- 
self part  of  the  fraud. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  it  was  a  different 
kind  of  fraud. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Now  the  general  tax- 
payers of  the  country  are  being  asked 
to  bail  out  the  owners  who  permitted 
these  fraudulent  officers  to  stay  in  of- 
fice. They  elected  them  to  office  and 
permitted  them  to  continue  for  a  period 
of  time 

I  do  not  wish  to  labor  this  point.  I 
have  great  respect  for  the  Senators  from 
Minnesota,  but  I  would  like  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  then  we 
will  get  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCarthy  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 


Mr,  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  whether  this  is  about  the  same 
as  asking  Congress  to  waive  the  statute 
of  limitations  with  respect  to  the  filing 
of  a  claim  for  a  refund  of  taxes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  that  is  cor- 
rect, but  in  this  circumstance  it  is  con- 
nected with  fraud. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  can  visualize,  and  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  Illinois  can 
visualize,  a  situation  in  respect  to  which 
a  claim  for  reftmd  was  not  filed  because 
of  mismanagement.  In  that  situation, 
it  has  been  my  observation,  the  Con- 
gress usually  does  not  waive  a  statute  of 
limitations  by  a  special  act. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Sometimes  the  Con- 
gress does,  imfortunately,  by  special 
legislation. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  Congress  .should  do 
that,  would  It  do  it  under  circumstances 
similar  to  those  of  this  case? 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  Congress  does  that 
tmder  circumstances  in  wliich  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  and 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate 
will  approve  it.  Generally,  it  is  with- 
out public  hearings,  as  a  result  of  dis- 
cussion in  executive  session.  Then  the 
provision  goes  through  on  the  floors  of 
the  Houses  of  Congicss,  because  no  one 
wants  to  make  himself  unpopular  by 
standing  up  and  opposing  a  proposal 
advanced  by  an  individual  Senator. 

Mr,  MILLER.  What  the  Senator  is 
really  saying  is  that  while  this  has  been 
done  in  the  case  of  claims  for  refimds, 
because  of  special  circumstances,  he 
does  not  favor  the  approach  in  this 
case. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  I  do  not  favor  it  as 
a  general  approach.  I  certainly  do  not 
favor  having  such  a  thing  blanketed  into 
a  general  tax  bill. 

Mr,  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Do  I  have  the  floor, 
Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  lUmois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield, 
though  I  mtist  say  that  I  am  not  an  ex- 
pert on  this  matter.  I  have  been  merely 
questioning  the  amendment. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Although  the  Sena- 
tor may  not  be  an  expert  on  this  par- 
ticular matter,  he  is  an  expert  on  this 
bill  and  I  should  like  to  ask  him  a  ques- 
tion. 

Is  the  pending  amendment  a  proposal 
to  put  into  the  tax  bill  a  special  carry- 
forward opportunity  for  a  particular  util- 
ity in  Minnesota? 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  and  a  carry- 
back opportunity,  too,  for  a  prior  period 
of  loss. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  this  apply  to 
a  particular  utility? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     And  not  to  others? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Is  that  because  only 
a  specific  year  is  involved? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS     Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  it  be  special 
legislation,  in  the  sen.se  that  it  would 
involve  one  particiilar  concern? 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  also  true  that. 
while  special  legislation  of  this  kind  has 
been  passed  in  previous  years,  this  would 
be  unprecedented,  or  virtually  imprece- 
dented,  in  that  it  would  be  passed  as  a 
part  of  a  general  taxation  bill? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wish  I  could  reply 
to  that  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  I  said  "virtually  un- 
precedented."   It  is  very  rare? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  I  think  it  is 
relatively  rare,  but  I  think  it  is  a  prac- 
tice which  is  increasingly  creeping  into 
legislation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  One  of  the  advan- 
tages, from  the  standpoint  of  those  who 
propose  this  amendment,  as  I  under- 
stand, is  that  if  it  should  become  a 
part  of  the  tax  bill  it  would  mean  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  exercise  his  consti- 
tutional opposition  to  this  particular  pro- 
vision by  vetoing  it,  unless  he  vetoed  the 
entire  tax  bill.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  has  not  been 
explicitly  stated 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No:  I  do  not  say 
that  is  the  intention.  I  say  that  would 
be  one  of  the  consequences. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  would  be  one 
of  the  effects,  without  question  The 
President  could  not  exercise  independent 
judgment  with  respect  to  the  provision 
which  he  vetoed   last   year, 

Mr,  PROXMIRE,  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  also  deeply  concerned  about 
the  implications  of  that  kind  of  ap- 
proach. Does  It  not  seem  that  Senators 
who  happen  to  have  the  advantage  of 
being  influential  with  powerful  dom- 
inant members  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee are  in  a  position  to  obtain  special 
consideration  for  their  States,  but  those 
of  us  who  have  no  such  dominant  repre- 
sentation or  friends  on  that  very  im- 
portant committee  cannot  obtain  such 
recognition  for  our  States? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  There  is  a  little  verse 
that  goes — 

The  good  old  rule, 
The  simple  plan. 
That  they  shall  take 
Who  have  the  power 
And  they  shall  keep 
Who  can. 

Those  who  have  powerful  friends  on 
the  Finance  Committee,  or  are  friends 
of  powerful  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  can  frequently  enjoy  a  bet- 
ter meal  at  the  public  table  than  those 
to  whom  the  doors  are  barred. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS      I  yield 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  know  that 
any  time  that  he  has  any  problem  in- 
volving anybody  in  Wisconsin,  he  will  get 
just  as  sympathetic  and  prompt  con- 
sideration from  me  as  if  the  problem 
arose  in  my  own  State.  So  I  do  not  want 
him  to  feel  lonely  or  left  out.  He  has  a 
friend. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. It  is  good  to  know  that  I  have  a 
friend. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  rose. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Before  the  Senator 
yields  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  I 
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should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Dl- 
inois  finally  if  what  I  am  about  to  state 
is  a  fair  summation:  First,  the  proposed 
provision  is  one  which  would  favor  one 
particular  city  or  one  particular  State 
in  the  Union. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  would  not  say  a  city 
or  a  State. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  One  particular 
company. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  One  particular  com- 
pany. 

Mr.  PROXMTRE.  That  is  correct;  the 
stockholders  and  customers  of  that  con- 
cern. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Not  necessarily  the 
customers. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Very  well.  The 
stockholders. 

Second,  it  is  a  provision  with  respect 
to  which  the  President  has  already  in- 
dicated his  position  on  the  merits  by 
vetoing  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct.  He 
vetoed  it  last  year. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  measure  were 
attached  as  a  rider  to  a  general  tax  bill 
the  President  would  not  have  such  in- 
dependent opportunity  in  the  future. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr  PROXMIRE,  Third,  the  particu- 
lar method  attempted,  while  it  may  not 
be  totally  unprecedented,  seems  to  be 
rare  and,  at  least  on  the  basis  of  the  lim- 
ited experience  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, who  has  been  a  Member  of  this 
body  for  5  years,  it  is  most  unusual  and 
does  not  seem  to  be  available  to  Senators 
who  represent  other  States. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  it  would  cre- 
ate a  most  unfortunate  precedent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield'' 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Unfortimately.  I  did 
not  hear  all  the  colloquy.  What  is  the 
difference,  if  any.  between  the  proposed 
legislation  and  the  measure  that  was 
previously  vetoed  by  the  President? 

Mr  DOUGL.^S.  As  I  understand,  they 
are  identical. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  does  so,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa would  like  the  floor  for  a  moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  withhold  his  request? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  I  withhold  the 
request  to  oblige  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
record,  I  should  like  to  make  clear  one 
or  two  things  with  reference  to  the 
amendment.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a 
general  amendment  which  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  any  company  that  might  come 
under  the  specifications  contained  in  the 
amendment. 

Second,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
utility  is  regulated,  its  rates  would  ordi- 
narily be  set  so  as  to  enable  the  company 
to  obtain  a  fair  return  on  its  investment 
and  replace  its  investment. 


It  was  an  unfortunate  set  of  circum- 
stances that  brought  about  the  situation 
in  which  the  streetcar  company  became 
in^^olved.  The  company  sustained  severe 
lo.'5ses  due  to  the  corruption  of  certain  of 
itf,  officers  and  managers.  As  I  under- 
stand, some  of  those  who  were  guilty 
were  sent  to  the  penitentiary. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  feels  that 
the  real  people  at  interest  are  the  con- 
sumers in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  The  rates  of  the  street  railway 
company  will  have  to  reflect  its  losses  as 
well  as  be  affected  by  its  earnings.  If  it 
is  not  permitted  to  recoup  its  losses,  its 
only  alternative  is  to  seek  to  increase  its 
rates. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  feels, 
therefore,  that  the  amendment  has 
equity.  Had  he  not  thought  so,  he 
would  not  have  favored  its  adoption  in 
the  committee.  He  would  not  have  fa- 
vored adoption  and  passage  of  tlie  bill 
la.st  year. 

It  is  true  that  a  similar  bill  was  vetoed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  President  has  a  right  to  veto  any 
bill  that  comes  before  him.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  passed  the  bill.  The  Congress 
passed  it  because  the  Congress  believed 
it  was  equitable.  It  passed  it  as  it  has 
passed  many  other  pieces  of  legislation 
calculated  to  provide  a  better  environ- 
ment for  trari.sportaiion  companies,  both 
municipal  and  railway,  intrastate  and 
interstate.  Many  of  them  are  in  serious 
economic  difliculLies. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  probably  given  more  consideration 
to  the  enactment  of  legislation  calcu- 
lated to  provide  a  more  favorable  eco- 
nomic opportunity  or  environment  for 
transportation  companies  than  to  any 
other  subject  upon  which  we  have  acted, 
except  agriculture. 

We  have  not  done  too  well,  in  either 
field.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
in  favor  of  legislation  that  will  provide 
a  more  favorable  economic  opportunity 
for  both.  He  thinks  the  amendment 
would  do  that.  While  it  is  a  general 
measure,  its  application  would  be  limited. 
If  I  were  to  find  fault  with  it,  it  would 
not  be  because  it  was  too  broad,  but 
because  it  was  too  limited  The  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  still  thinks  that  the 
principal  beneficiaries  of  it  would  be 
the  consumers,  those  who  pay  street 
railway  transportation  costs  in  the  Twin 
Cities  of  Minnesota.  He  feels  that  the 
Senate  would  be  not  only  justified,  but 
acting  in  a  spirit  of  equity  and  justice, 
if  it  approved  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  KERR,    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wi.sh  to  correct. 
if  I  can,  an  impression  relating  to  the 
bill.  Under  present  internal  revenue 
law.  had  the  company  had  responsible 
and  prudent  management,  and  had  con- 
verted over  a  period  of  years — rather 
than  in  18  month.s — it  could  have 
charged  off  its  conversion  losses  against 
future  years'  profits. 

Because  of  the  fraudulent  manage- 
ment, and  because  the  managoment  con- 
verted in  18  months  instead  of  5  or  6  or 


7  years,  as  many  transit  companies 
have,  it  was  impossible  for  the  company 
to  take  advantage  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  which  pro- 
vide for  a  deduction  of  this  conversion 
loss  from  income. 

This  bill  does  not  cost  the  Treasury 
one  dime  more  than  had  the  company 
been  operating  under  normal  prudent 
management.  It  does  not  add  new 
costs.  It  merely  places  the  company  in 
the  position  it  would  have  been  in  had 
it  had  prudent  management  and  con- 
verted o\er  a  period  of  years. 

I  have  studied  the  report  of  the  Hou.se 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  this 
measure  of  a  year  ago,  as  well  as  the 
report  of  our  own  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. Even  if  there  had  been  no 
fraudulent  management,  there  would  be 
the  same  problem  relating  to  the  con- 
version loss,  because  what  really  hap- 
pened was  a  too  rapid  conversion  to 
make  the  company  eligible  under  the 
existing  law.  Thereforo,  we  are  merely 
asking  that  the  law  be  modified  so  as  to 
permit  the  company  to  take  advantage 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  which  provisions  could  have 
been  and  should  have  been  applied  un- 
der normal,  pmdent  management  back 
in  the  years  1953  and  1954  when  the 
conversion  losses  were  sustained. 

This  15  no  drain  on  the  Treasury.  As 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  said,  this 
is  a  regulated  utility.  I  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
that  under  the  constitution  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota.  State  statutes  and  judi- 
cial decisions,  both  State  and  Federal, 
it  is  mandatory  that  shareholder  invest- 
ments are  entitled  to  a  reasonable  rate 
of  return.  Such  reasonable  rate  of  re- 
turn is  guaranteed,  regardless  of  Federal 
income  taxes  incurred  by  the  company 
in  any  amount.  Shareholder's  return  is 
determined  by  law  as  administered  by 
the  Minnesota  Railway  and  Warehouse 
Commission,  and  is  not  affected  by  the 
passage  of  this  act. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  this 
legislation  is  not  provided,  there  is  only 
one  thing  left  for  the  company  to  do, 
and  that  is  to  raise  its  rates,  which  means 
that  the  bus  rider,  who  is  also  a  taxpayer, 
will  pay  more.  This  is  the  law.  The 
State  constitution  itself  provides  that. 

All  we  are  asking  for  is  what  was  in- 
dicated a  moment  ago  in  the  discussion 
and  colloquy.  We  arc  asking  for  an  ex- 
tension of  time,  as  the  President  has 
suggested  in  his  own  mass  transit  mes- 
sage of  this  year;  an  extension  of  time 
for  conversion  loss  privileges.  That  is 
all. 

I  remind  Senators  that  before  many 
months  we  will  have  mass  transportation 
problems  in  city  after  city.  We  are  try- 
ing to  take  care  of  one  of  these  problems 
in  our  own  community.  It  seems  it  is  a 
matter  of  simple  equity  to  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand. If  the  bill  is  enacted,  the  loss 
that  can  be  carried  forward  is  less  than 
$2'/2  million.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  correct  me  if 
I  am  not  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  losses  the  company  could 
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avail  itself  of  based  on  projected  future 
earnings  is  around  $2  5  million. 

Mr.  KERR.  In  other  words,  if  it 
earned  it  under  its  present  rates,  it  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  recover  approxi- 
mately S2'  ;j  million  in  losses  which  it  did 
not  recover  u\  the  regular  5-year  carr>-- 
forwa;-d  period.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  and  had  it 
converted  giadually  over  a  several-year 
period  it  could  have  recovered  even  more 
of  its  l3ss.  In  fact,  it  could  have  recov- 
ered the  full  $5,200,000.  Time  is  run- 
ning oat.  If  we  lose  this  opportunity, 
to  recover  approximately  $2 '2  million, 
and  wait  another  year,  the  recoverable 
loss  w::i  be  lower.  As  my  colleague,  who 
is  a  n, ember  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance lias  pointed  out.  when  people  ask. 
why  must  this  be  done  this  year,  the  an- 
swer is  that  it  must  be  done  this  year 
because  if  we  wait  anotlier  year,  the  re- 
coveralile  loss  will  be  even  lower,  per- 
haps a  million  or  a  million  and  a  half 
dollars.  We  have  already  hurt  the  peo- 
ple who  have  made  investments,  and 
the  people  who  ride  the  buses. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senato-  from  Oklahoma  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  1X)UGLAS.  I  thoucht  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  provided  that  a  Senator 
loses  the  floor  when  he  sits  down. 

Mr.  KERR,  The  Senator's  point  is 
well  taken.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa will  remain  on  his  feet. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  .sc-  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
island  may  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota, 

ThQ  I'RESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordert^ 

Mr,  P.'^STORE  I  understand  that 
this  conce.ssion  applies  to  only  one  com- 
pany, athoueh  it  i.s  general  in  terms, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY'      That  is  correct, 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  understand  that 
this  company  has  its  affairs  and  charges 
and  profits  regulated  by  some  State  au- 
thority.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr  KTTMPHREY.  Yes:  a  State  con- 
stitutional provi.<5ion  also  applies,  under 
which  the  shareholders  are  guaranteed  a 
certain  rate  of  return.  If  this  conversion 
loss  is  not  approved  now.  and  the  time  is 
extended,  the  only  answer  is  an  increase 
in  rates.  We  have  already  had  an  in- 
crease in  rates. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DOUGL.AS,  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  very  important  matter.  It  deserves 
to  be  di,^ cussed  before  a  larger  number  of 
Senator;  than  th'^rc  is  on  the  flcor  now, 
A  hasty ':wunt  indicates  only  11  or  12  Sen- 
ators on  the  floor.  I  am  about  to  ask 
for  a  quorum,  I  do  not  intend  to  tie  u)) 
the  Senate  on  quorum  calls,  but  I  do 
think  we  should  have  a  larger  attend- 
ance. 1  therefore  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  called  the   roll. 

and  tlie  following  Senators  answered  to 

their  names. 

(No.  226  Leg  1 

Aiken  Pulbrtght  Metcalf 

Allott  Gold  water  Miller 

Bartlett  Gore  Mor.roney 

Beall  Hart  Morse 

Bennett  Hartlte  Morton 

Boggs  Hj,yden  Moss 

Bottum  Hirkenlooper  Mur.dt       ^ 

Burdlck  Hlckey  Muslcle     / 

Bush  Hill  Neuberger 

Butler  HoUand  Pasiore 

Byrd,  Va,  HnisKa  'Pe2X&on 

Byrd,  W  Va,        Humphrey  Pell 

Cannon  Jackson  I>Touty 

Capehart  Javit*  Proxmlre 

Carlson  Joh.iEton  Robertson 

Carroll  Jordan   N  C  Russell 

Case  Jordan,  Idaho     SaltoiistaU 

Chavez  Kpaiiuy  Scott 

Church  K   '.  .  \:er  Smathers 

Clark  KTr  Smith,  Mass. 

Cooper  Kuchel  Smith.  Maine 

Cotton  Lausche  Sparkman 

Curtis  Long,  Mo.  Stennis 

Dlrksen  Long.  HawaU  Talmadge 

Dodd  Long,  La.  Thurmond 

Douglas  Magnuaon  Tower 

Eastland  Mantfield  Williams,  N,J. 

Ellender  McCarthy  Williams,  Del, 

Engle  MeClellan  Tarborough 

EiTJln  McGee  Young,  N   Dak. 

Fong  McNamara  Young,  Ohio 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  BibleI 
is  absent  on  of&cial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  i  Mr.  Anderson  1.  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  i  Mr.  GrueningI, 
the  Senator  from  M.ssoun  iMr  Syming- 
ton J,  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia IMr.  Randolph  I  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  iMr,  Mur- 
phy 1  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
IMr,  Wiley  1  arc  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  what 
i-  the  pendir.g  question' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  quo.siion  is  en  agreeing  to  the 
conuniitee  amendment  known  as  No, 
8,  b>'ginn:r.g  on  page  388,  m  Une  11. 

Mr,  DO  JGLAS.  I.i  it  section  24  of  the 
bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
section  24 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  the  proposed 
legislation  in  regard  to  the  Twin  Cities 
Tran-sit  Co.? 

Tl-ie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct . 

Mr,  DOUGLAS  Mr.  President,  on  the 
question  of  agreemg  to  this  amendment. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suflBcient  second  ? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  tliere  is  now  a  quorum  present,  or 
at  least  that  a  quorum  answered  to  the 
roUcall. 

I  wonder  whctlier  we  may  have  an  ex- 
planation of  this  proposal.  Are  its  spon- 
sors on  the  floor? 

M:'.  DIRKSEN.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  lUinois  yield  for  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
for  a  question. 

:v'r  DIRKSEN.  I  wish  to  direct  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  to  the  Chair. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  for  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  I  shall  not  thereby  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  the  pending  question,  on 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  to  make  certain  tax  restitu- 
tion to  the  street  railway  system  of  the 
Twin  Cities  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 
as  a  result  of  the  peccadillos  or  pecula- 
tions of  officers  of  tliat  company,  and  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  in  order  for  it  to 
continue  in  operation,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  it  to  have  a  sharp  increase  in 
its  rates  if  this  proposed  tax  relief  were 
not  afforded. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr  President,  is  that 
a  proper  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Well,  Mr,  President. 
It  is  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
a  proper  parliamentarv  inquiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  It  Is 
not. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  a  matter  of  gen- 
eral information. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  is  no 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  ready  to  rise 
to  defend  it? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No.  I  do  not  yield  for 
that  purpose.  I  think  the  sponsors  of 
the  amendment  should  be  allowed  a  de- 
cent period  of  time  in  which  to  come  to 
the  floor  and  explain  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry:  What  is  the  pending 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
S(  nator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr  President.  I  had 
hoped  that  the  sponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment would — now  that  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered — explain  the  amend- 
ment. The  previous  discussion  took 
place  before  a  relatively  small  number 
ol  Senat  irs. 

Mr  KERR.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  looking  at  me. 
I  wish  to  say  that  1  put  an  explanation 
of  the  amendment  in  the  Record  and 
in  the  report.  The  amendment  has  been 
e>  plained  on  the  f.oor  of  the  Senate 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  IM:.  McCar- 
thy!, by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
!Mr.  Humphrey  1.  and  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  fMr.  DovglasI.  Not  only 
hiis  the  Senator  from  Illinois  listened 
to  a  number  of  explanations  of  this 
amendment,  but  he  has  also  made  an 
explanation  of  the  amendment,  on  the 
floor;  and  it  is  in  the  Recop:  If  he  can- 
not  remember  it  any  longer  than  this. 
then  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
explained  again. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  willing 
to  have  the  Senate  vole. 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  who 
hcs  the  floor? 
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Mr.  KERR.     You  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  both  the 
Presiding  Officer  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  President,  the  previous  explana- 
tion took  place  when  only  a  few  Sena- 
tors were  on  the  floor.  I  think  at  one 
time  I  counted  six  or  seven.  It  was  for 
that  reason  that  I  asked  for  a  quorum 
call. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  said 
there  has  already  been  sufficient  expla- 
nation, because  it  is  in  the  Record. 
But  the  Record  will  not  be  printed  or 
read  until  tomorrow  morning.  So  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  really  sug- 
gesting that  the  Senate  vote  without  an 
adequate  oral  presentation  to  the  Sena- 
tor.s  now  present, 

I  see  a  number  of  very  important  and 
very  fine  Senators  on  the  floor — the 
great  Senator  from  Texas  fMr.  Y.^r- 
BOROUCH  ': ,  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  the  two  Senators 
from  Vermont,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii, 
the  two  Senators  from  Delaware,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota — who  were 
not  here  when  the  original  discussion 
took  place.  I  therefore  hope  we  can  get 
an  explanation  Then.  I  want  to  say, 
my  comments  will  be  brief,  and  we  can 
proceed  to  a  vote.  But  I  do  not  think 
the  Senate  should  be  asked  to  proceed  in 
the  absence  of  an  explanation. 

Mr  President,  I  pause.  I  tiT  to  be 
fair  to  the  proponents  of  the  bill.  I  am 
ready  to  sit  down, 

Mr,  KERR.  Nobody  is  hindering  the 
Senator, 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  characteristic  courtesy 

Mr  KERR  Does  the  Senator  yield 
the  floor ^ 

Mr,  DOUGLAS  Mr  Pre.sident,  I  am 
ready  to  yield  the  floor,  if  the  proponents 
of  the  amendment  will  take  the  floor 
and  explain  it  and  defend  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment 

Mr  KERR.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said 
a  while  ago,  the  proposal  has  been  ex- 
plained in  committee  and  on  the  floor, 
this  year  and  last  year.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  Mr.  McCarthy!,  au- 
thor of  the  amendment,  is  present,  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  i  Mr. 
Humphrey!  is  familiar  with  it.  If  Sen- 
ators want  to  ask  them  any  questions,  I 
am  sure  they  will  be  glad  to  answer 
them.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois will  want  Senators  to  speak  for 
themselves  as  to  what  information  they 
want  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment  

Mr  DOUGLAS,  Mr  President,  are 
we  to  put  the  question  without  any  real 
explanation  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGL.'\S.     I  yield 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  I  want  to  do  the 
best  I  can  to  accommodate  the  Senator, 
but  I  am  not  the  expert  in  this  field. 
I  .see  present  my  distinguished  colleague 
[Mr.  McCarthy],  who  is  on  the  Finance 


Committee.  We  have  attempted  three 
or  four  times  t-o  explain  the  mea.sure. 
Some  Senators  were  not  present  at  that 
time. 

The  simple  explanation  is  that  the 
present  Internal  Revenue  Code  provides 
that  any  transit  company  may  convert 
from  a  street  railway  to  buses  over  a 
period  of  years  and  losses  thereby  sus- 
tained are  deductible  against  income. 
Other  transit  companies,  when  changing 
from  streetcars  to  buses,  took  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  loss  carryover  provision 
in  the  law  by  converting  over  a  period 
of  many  years.  The  company  sustained 
a  conversion  loss  of  $10.2  million.  Due 
to  a  combination  of  fraudulent  and  poor 
mana,::ement,  the  company  did  not  take 
advantage  of  its  full  conversion  offsets 
under  the  tax  code.  It  took  advantage 
only  of  approximately  $5  million  of  such 
conversion  loss 

Under  present  law,  the  carryforward 
time  has  expired.  The  pending  amend- 
ment seeks  to  extend  the  time  so  that 
the  company  may  take  advantage  of  the 
remaining  conversion  losses  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr,  PASTORE,  In  other  words,  this 
is  .something  to  which  the  company 
would  have  been  entitled  if  the  officers 
of  the  company  had  not  been  corrupt  and 
if  they  had  not  been  in  jail? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  I  want  to  make  crystal  clear 
that  this  is  a  stock  company  regulated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota. The  constitution  of  the  State  pro- 
vides that  shareholders  are  entitled  to 
a  reasonable  return  on  stock.  There- 
fore, if  this  type  of  remedial  legislation 
is  not  passed,  there  is  only  one  way  in 
which  the  shareholders  can  receive  what 
the  State  constitution  provides:  namely, 
a  fair  return,  and  that  is  by  an  increase 
in  rates.  This  amendment  does  not  pro- 
vide for  a  single  thing  the  company  was 
not  entitled  to  had  there  been  a  gradual 
conversion.  It  provides  only  that  this 
particular  company,  which  converted  in 
18  months,  under,  regrettably,  most  un- 
fortunate and  corrupt  management,  but 
which  is  now  reoraanized  and  has  a  new 
management,  and  which  represents  some 
of  the  finest  citizenry  of  our  State,  will 
be  permitted  to  take  advantage  of  the 
tax  loss  to  which  it  was  entitled. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr,  RUS.'-^ELL,  How  many  of  the  old 
managers  were  involved  in  the  pecula- 
tions? 

xMr  HUMPHREY,  I  could  not  tell  the 
Senator,  but  the  manager  of  the  com- 
pany was  indicted  in  the  district  court 
and  sentenced.  Others  were  involved 
and  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  Will  the  Senator  in- 
form us  as  to  the  length  of  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Several  years.  I 
do  not  want  to  make  it  appear  that  those 
who  defrauded  the  company  ran  away 
with  the  money  involved  in  this  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Was  any  restitution 
made? 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Some  restitution 
was  made,  yes. 

This  company  is  not  particularly  a 
profitmakmg  company,  as  is  true  of 
most  transit  companies.  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  provide  an  opportunity, 
in  case  this  company  does  make  enough 
money,  to  use  its  conversion  losses  as  de- 
ductible items  against  income.  It  will 
be  very  fortunate  if  the  company  is  able 
to  claim  $2  million  out  of  the  $5  mil- 
lion, because  most  transit  companies  are 
barely  getting  by  today. 

Not  only  was  this  measure  thoroughly 
considered  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  and  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  but  the  Tieas- 
ui-y  Department  has  not  raised  any  ob- 
jection to  this  particular  proposal. 
Equity  is  involved  here.  Of  course,  these 
are  unusual  circumstances,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it,  and  the  unusual  circum- 
stances are  so  unusual  that  the  ca.se 
went  to  the  district  court,  and  jail  sen- 
tences were  fixed  for  those  who  man- 
aged the  company. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Does  the  Senator  re- 
member the  amount  lost  as  a  result  of 
the  peculations,  and  the  amount  recov- 
ered? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No,  I  do  not.  Had 
there  not  been  fraudulent  conduct,  had 
the  management  been  honest,  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  by  accomplishing 
conversion  in  an  18 -month  period  the 
company  could  not  possibly  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  which  provide  for 
3  years  back  and  5  years  forward.  It 
was  bad  management.  It  was  fraudu- 
lent management  The  company  would 
have  been  entitled  to  a  $10,200,000  con- 
version loss.  We  are  seeking  to  extend 
the  carryover  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  for  a  few  more  years 
within  the  spirit  of  the  t-erms  of  the 
President's  transportation  message  so 
that  if  the  company  makes  money — I  re- 
peat, if  the  company  makes  money — it 
can  charge  off  some  of  these  conversion 
losses  which  the  Internal  Revenue, 
Service  has  said  it  can  certify  against 
the  profit.  There  is  no  guarantee  that  it 
will  be  able  to  do  it.  It  may  not  make 
money.  It  may  break  even,  or  lose 
money,  and  it  may  not  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  legislation  at  all. 

This  is  no  windfall.  It  permits  the 
company,  now  that  it  has  been  reorgan- 
ized— and  it  is  a  public  utility  regulated 
by  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Com- 
mission of  Minnesota — to  be  able  to 
charge  a  conversion  loss  against  its 
profit,  as  any  other  company  has  the 
right. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY      I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  this  bill  passes, 
will  this  provision  apply  to  any  other 
company  in  the  countiT  besides  the  Twin 
Cities  Rapid  Transit  Co.? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  under  similar 
circumstances  it  will. 

Mr.  PROXxMIRE.  The  similar  cir- 
cumstances would  mean  that  the  cor- 
poration would  have  had  to  suffer  a  net 
loss  between  December  31,  1953,  and  De- 
cember 31,  1954.    If  it  had  It  In  the  fol- 
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lowing  year  or  the  previous  year,  it  would 
not  apply? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
That  IS  not  unu.'^ual. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  It  seems  unusual  to 
this  Senator  tiiat  it  would  have  to  apply 
to  that  particular  year,  and  not  to  the 
year  before  or  the  year  after;  it  would 
have  had  to  occur  in  the  same  year  that 
It  happened  to  the  Twui  Cities  Rapid 
Transit  Co  ,  and  would  apply  only  under 
those  circumstances. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Now  I  ask  tlie  Sen- 
ator if  we  would  not  be  establishing  the 
precedent  tliat.  if  at  any  tune  in  the 
future,  because  of  bad  management  or 
fraudulent  management,  a  utility  siiould 
lose  money,  or  should  be  in  a  position 
similar  to  the  one  in  which  this  com- 
pany is.  it  would  be  appropriate  to  come 
to  the  Congress  and  to  have  a  rider  put 
on  a  general  tax  bill  for  the  relief  of 
that  company,  in  the  form  of  an  addi- 
tional carryforward  provision?  That 
is  what  is  to  be  done  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, rather  than  to  introduce  the 
proposal  as  a  bill,  because,  if  introduced 
as  a  bill,  the  President  would  veto  the 
bill.  Is  it  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  that  it  should  be  put 
and  can  be  put  on  a  general  tax  bill  as 
a  rider,  so  that  the  President  cannot 
veto  it?    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  know  my  col- 
league wants  me  to  be  very  frank  with 
him. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE      Yes. 
Mr    HUMPHREY.     The  truth  Is  that 
it  might  be  better  if  we  could  do  this  by 
regular  special  legislation. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator,  however,  that 
each  year  we  let  this  problem  go  by,  this 
particular  company  and  this  particular 
public  service  loses  an  opportunity  to 
regain  Its  so-called  conversion  losses. 

In  addition,  thrre  is  the  fact  that  we 
know  we  are  coming  to  the  end  of  this 
session,  and  we  shall  have  very  little 
opportunity  to  pass  any  legislation  such 
as  this. 

This  is  not  an  unusual  proposal  I 
have  in  my  hand  a  whole  series  of 
remedial  tax  precedents  which  have  been 
used  for  railroads,  street  railways, 
steamship  lines,  banks,  and  insurance 
companies.  This  has  happened  re- 
peatedly. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Not  under  circum- 
stances of  this  kind 

Mr,  HLTMPHREY  Each  time  there  \^ 
a  separate  set  of  circumstances.  Each 
tim.e  remedial  legislation  is  passed  it 
relates  tn  a  special  set  of  circiunstances. 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  This  is  a  situation 
in  which  the  owners  now  are  the  same 
owne.s,  rouehly,  the  street  railway  had 
in  1953  and  1954,  when  the  difficulties 
developed.     Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  In  part,  but  not 
completely. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Generally,  they  are 
the  same  owners. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  stock  is  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Do  not  the  owners 
of  a  company,  basically  and  as  a  matter 
of  principle,  have  the  responsibility  for 
the  management  of  the  company?  They 
own  the  stock.    They  can  vote  one  man- 


agement out  and  vote  another  manage 
men  I  m, 

Mr    HUMPHREY.     And  they  did. 
Mr    PROXMIRE      Yes,  mdeed      Tho 
Senator  is  saymg  that  when  this  hap- 
pen.s    the    Government    should    step    in 
and  provide  a  "bail-out"  operation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  saymg  is  that  the 
manaeemeiit  of  the  company  was  en- 
titled, according  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  to  a  $10  2  million  conver.sion 
loss. 

The  manar:ement  of  the  company  was 
very  poor  management.  woik:ng  sup- 
posedly m  the  name  of  the  stockholders, 
and  was  a  fraudulent  management,  and 
converted  m  only  18  monLhs  instead  of 
over  a  period  of  several  years  as  prudent 
management  would,  and  thus  could  take 
advantage  of  only  slightly  more  of  $5 
million  of  the  $10.2  million  conversion 
losses. 

That  management  was  fired.  That 
management  was  prosecuted.  That 
management  was  imprisoned. 

All  my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  did,  by 
offering  his  proposal,  was  to  say  that 
since  the  company  was  entitled,  accord- 
ing to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  to 
$10,2  million  of  conversion  losses  had 
there  been  proper  management  we 
should  amend  the  law  to  permit  an  ad- 
ditional period  of  time  for  the  company 
to  qualify,  it  it  can. 

I  am  before  the  Senate  saying  the 
company  cannot  qualify  for  more  than 
a  fraction  of  that  amount.  They  will 
be  lucky  to  qualify  for  $2  million. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE  Why  not  general- 
ize? 

Mr.  HL^IPHREY.  So  the  Treasury 
Department  has  gained  a  windfall  of  $3 
million.  We  have  helped  the  other 
States. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  PROXIVIIRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  one  more  question  before  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  interrogates  him, 
why  not  generalize  the  provision  to  ap- 
ply to  all  circumstances  and  to  all  utili- 
ties, in  the  event  of  such  a  loss,  instead 
of  limiting  it  to  1  year  and  In  effect  to 
Twin  Cities  Rapid  Transit. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me,  why  does  the  Senator  not 
offer  such  an  amendment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  it  would  be 
unconscionable.  I  think  it  would  be  very 
bad.    I  think  this  is  a  bad  proposal. 

What  we  are  asked  to  say,  m  effect. 
is.  "if  you  have  bad  management  and 
if  because  of  this  management  the  com- 
pany loses  money,  then,  if  you  have 
powerful  friends  in  the  US.  Senate  on 
the  Finance  Committee" 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Surely  this  is  the 
ca-e.  The  Senator  knows  this  is  the 
case. 

Mr.  HU:MPHRE^',  I  say  to  the 
Senator 

Mr.  PROXMIPE.  It  is  obvious.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  does  not  have 
this  power.  I  am  sure  that  I  could  not 
possibly  persuade  the  "powers  that  be" 


on  tlie  Finance  Committee  to  do  this.    I 
woild  not  have  a  chance. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  ha&  as  much  power  as  any 
Senator  in  this  body.  Some  people  think 
that  he  has  more  power  than  other 
Senators  in  this  body. 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  I  am  sure  that  is 
not  true.  If  ?  person  happens  to  come 
from  a  State  which  has  pov.erful  Sena- 
tors of  this  kind,  he  can  then  seek  lo  tie 
riders  onto  bills,  even  if  tlie  President 
of  the  United  States  says  that  it  is 
wrong  and  vetoes  it,  and  says  that  it 
should  not  be  done.  It  would  still  be- 
come law.  I  say  that  would  be  a  bad 
precedent.  I  thirJc  it  would  be  very  bad 
public  policy,  unless  generalized  and  ap- 
phed  to  all  equally,  and  then  the  proposal 
would  not  get  enough  votes  to  put  in  the 
Senator's  hat.  if  we  should  generalize 
this  kind  of  provision,  and  the  Senator 
knows  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  one  of  the  duties  of  any  public 
body — legislative,  judicial,  or  executive — 
is  to  give  equity.  That  is  the  first  duty 
of  government. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree.  That  is 
why  I  am  opposing  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  we  are  at- 
tempting to  do.  stated  simply,  is  to  pro- 
vide in  the  law  an  opportunity  for  the 
stockowners  and  for  the  bus  riders  to  be 
treated  equitably.  They  were  defrauded. 
They  were  victims  of  poor  management. 
They  were  victims  of  fraudulent  manage- 
ment. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
written  into  the  law  that  railway  and 
street  railway  systems  in  converting  into 
bus  systems  may  apply  losses  thereby 
incurred  against  past  and  future  earn- 
ings. 

This  company,  because  of  its  then 
corrupt  mariaeoment,  could  not  take  full 
advantaeo  of  this  law.  Who  was  hurt' 
The  stockholders  weie  hurt.  Who  else 
was  hurt?    The  bus  riders  were  hurt. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it  the  share- 
holders of  this  company,  under  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State  and  the  statutes  of 
the  State,  as  well  as  the  judicial  decisions 
pertaining  thereto,  are  entitled  to  a  rea- 
sonable return  on  their  investment.  If 
they  do  not  get  that  reasonable  return 
under  the  present  rates,  and  if  they  do 
not  get  some  relief  under  tax  laws  passed 
for  their  benefit,  the  rates  will  go  up. 

It  is  that  simple.  That  is  all  there  is 
to  it.  I  am  not  one  w!.o  ordinarily  rides 
the  buses.    I  do  not  own  a  sl;are  of  stock. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  never  said 
that.  Nobody  has  challenged  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Senator  from  Miniiesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  understand  that. 
I  fully  understand  tl^at  these  matters 
ought  to  be  debated. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  said  that  we 
oueht  to  have  an  explanation.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator,  This  oupht  to  be  de- 
bated. This  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
present,  but  thousands  of  people  are  in- 
volved, h  community  was  victimized. 
Hundreds  and  thousands  of  stockholders 
were  victimized.  Thousands  of  bus 
riders  can  be  victimized,  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  can  give  them 
equity. 
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That  is  all  we  are  seeking  to  do.  We 
simply  say,  "Help  us  out."  We  do  not 
ask  help  for  the  Senators  from  Minne- 
sota, but  we  ask  help  in  regard  to  a  set 
of  circumstences  which  was  unique  and 
different. 

If  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  pre- 
sents such  a  set  of  circumstances  per- 
taining to  the  welfare  of  the  people 
whom  he  represents,  I  shall  be  the  first 
to  back  him  up,  and  that  goes  for  any 
other  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  the  bill  stand 
on  its  own  feet,  rather  than  be  pro- 
posed as  a  rider. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  bill  before  the 
Senate  is  a  tax  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Under  the  present 
proposal,  the  constitutional  process  can- 
not work  itself  out, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  bill  is  a  tax 
bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  President  ve- 
toed it  once. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  a  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr  AIKEN  When  did  this  infamous 
skullduggery  take  place? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  court  deci- 
sion was  a  recent  one.  I  am  not  fa- 
miliar with  all  the  details. 

Mr,  AIKEN.  Has  a  bill  been  intro- 
duced? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  An  identi- 
cal bill  passed  Congress  last  year, 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  passed  the  House  last 
year.' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Yes.  It  was  re- 
ported imanimously  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  after  hearings 
and  a  report. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  the  Senator  will 
pardon  me.  will  the  Senator  correct  that 
statement?  It  is  my  understanding  that 
there  were  no  hearings  in  the  House. 
The  bill  was  passed  after  an  executive 
session  by  tiie  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  am  sorry 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  was  pas.sed  after 
an  executive  session  by  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee, 

Mr.  McCarthy.     There  was  a  report. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  There  was  a  pub- 
lished report. 

Mr   DOUGLAS.     But  not  hearings. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  were  no 
public  hearings,  but  the  Treasury  De- 
partment officials  were  called  in.  There 
was  a  di.scussion.  and  there  was  testi- 
mony taken  in  executive  ses.'^ion.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

•  At  this  point  Mr.  Y.arborough  as- 
sumed the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
taken  his  seat,  I  wish  to  say  that  this 
matter  can  be  considered  in  two  forms: 
First,  from  the  standpoint  of  procedure; 
and.  second,  from  the  standpoint  of  sub- 
stance. 

So  far  as  the  procedure  is  concerned, 
the  bill,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  ques- 
tioning, was  passed  by  the  House  with- 
out debate  last  year  and  without  prior 
hearings  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  The  bill  came  to  the  Senate 
in  the  concluding  days  of  the  session  last 
year.    I  well  remember  the  pressure  un- 


der which  we  were  operating  in  those 
last  hectic  days. 

The  proposal  was  reported  without 
public  hearings  as  a  separate  bill  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  5  days  be- 
fore the  CongreSvS  adjourned.  It  was 
passed  I  believe  in  those  midnight  hours 
when  we  were  trying  to  get  legislation 
through  and  when  legislation  would  pass 
with  the  speed  of  light,  it  being  very 
difficult  to  trace  each  individual  meas- 
ure which  was  being  considered. 

The  bill  then  went  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  he  vetoed  it  on 
the  4th  of  October. 

It  was  quite  a  detailed  veto.  He  said 
that  the  measure  was  designed  "for  the 
relief  of  one  taxpayer,  the  Twin  City 
Rapid  Transit  Co.,  of  Minneapolis, 
Mir.n."     He  explained: 

The  lo.sses  were  Incurred  in  1953  and  1954, 
when  the  company  was  managed  by 'officers 
who  were  subsequently  found  guilty  of  con- 
spiracy to  defraud  the  company.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  company  is.  In  essence,  that  the 
management  converted  rapidly  from  a  street 
railway  to  a  bus  system  In  order  to  com- 
plete Its  fraudulent  activities  quickly.  In- 
ter'lonally  disregarding  the  Income  tax  con- 
secuences. 

In  other  words,  the  speed  of  the  con- 
version was  a  part  of  the  whole  fraudu- 
lent process,  not  separate  from  the 
fraudulent  process. 
The  President  went  on  to  say: 
I  c.n  see  no  reason  for  making  an  excep- 
ti  Jii  to  the  policy  of  uniform  treatment 
under  the  net  operating  loss  carryover  provi- 
sions of  the  taxing  statutes  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  President  then  went  on  to  give  his 

reasons : 

First,  the  extent  to  which  tax  considera- 
tions governed  or  would  have  governed  the 
conversion  from  street  railway  to  bus  op- 
erations is  necessarily  uncertain.- 

The  following  is  extremely  important: 
Secondly,  as.sumina;  that  the  fraudulent 
conduct  of  the  management  of  the  company 
made  it  impossible  to  deduct  all  the  losses 
sustained,  it  would  be  unfair  to  shift  the 
consequences  of  that  dereliction  to  the  pub- 
he   through   special   tax  relief. 

Mr.  President,  I  emphasize  what  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  with  his  char- 
acteristic honesty,  has  said.  They  are 
substantially  the  same  now  as  they  were 
then. 

Continuing  to  read  from  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  messa,?e: 

The  stockholders  of  the  company  were  cer- 
tainly in  a  better  position  than  the  general 
public  to  guard  against  the  misconduct  of 
their  officials.  Thirdly,  approval  of  this 
legislation  Is  Inconsistent  with  orderly  tax 
administration.  It  discriminates  In  the 
treatment  of  taxpayers  similarly  situated 
and  grants  relief  retroactively. 

In  the  final  paragraph  the  President 

said: 

Although  disapproval  of  this  legislation 
may  reduce  the  ability  of  the  company  to 
postpone  or  avoid  a  request  for  Increases  in 
its  rates  of  fare,  that  fact  should  not  be 
used  to  modify  the  tax  system  to  shift  the 
burden  of  losses  from  the  taxpayer  and  the 
local  community  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  veto  message  is  signed  by  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
who   followed   the  reading  of  the  veto 


message,  has  stated  that  the  reading  is 
accurate  and  correct. 

We  find  the  same  bill  reemerging  as 
section  24  of  the  general  tax  bill.  I  think 
it  can  be  described  as  a  rider  to  the  bill. 
It  is  special  legislation  in  the  very  thin 
disguise  of  general  legislation. 

If  it  were  a  separate  bill,  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider it  again.  The  Senators  from 
Minnesota  have  said  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  changed  its  pjosition  during 
this  time,  as  evidenced  by  the  President's 
message  on  mass  transportation  and  his 
public  sponsorship  of  the  Du  Pont  bill, 
which  the  Senat-or  from  Illinois,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee,  and  others  op- 
posed, and  winch  at  least  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  favored. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  President 
has  changed  his  mind  or  not.  but  at  least 
he  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
pass  upon  the  proposed  legislation  in  a 
separate  bill.  If  he  has  changed  his 
mind,  and  if  the  Congress  wishes  to  pass 
the  measure  and  put  it  up  to  tlie  Presi- 
dent, that  is  all  right  with  mt .  although 
on  the  basis  of  my  present  knowledge  I 
shall  vote  against  such  a  bill.  But  I  sub- 
mit that  it  should  be  submitted,  if  It  is 
submitted  at  all,  as  a  separate  bill,  and 
not  as  part  of  a  general  tax  measure 
which  the  President  could  not  reach. 
Section  24  would  be  immunized  from  a 
veto.  I  sliould  like  to  see  the  proposal 
stand  on  its  own  merits. 

Passing  from  the  procedural  features 
to  the  substantive  features  of  the 
measure,  I  have  listened  to  the  argument. 
It  seems  to  me  the  bill  aims  to  give  to 
shareholders  a  guaranteed  return,  even 
if  the  officers  run  off  with  the  money. 

It  would  make  the  general  taxpayers 
responsible  for  the  dereliction  and  fraud 
of  the  oflacers  of  the  company.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  used  the  illustra- 
tion of  a  bank  president's  embezzlement. 
I  suggest  that  such  a  lo.ss  is  made  t'ood 
through  a  guarantee  of  the  bank  de- 
IX)sits.  Even  in  that  case,  there  is  no 
true  analogy,  because  the  assessment  is 
upon  banks  as  a  whole,  and  not  upon  the 
general  taxpayers.  This  proposal  would 
be  an  assessment  upon  the  general  tax- 
payers. If  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
wishes  to  proix)se  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  fund  to  protect  the  officers  of 
companies  from  the  fraud  and  theft  of 
officials,  he  can  do  so.  I  will  not  vote 
for  such  a  measure.  I  doubt  whether  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  would  ever  pro- 
E>ose  it.    But  if  he  wishes  to  do  .so  he  can. 

But  what  he  is  saying  is  that  in  cases 
in  which  officers  have  looted  a  com- 
pany— and  the  testimony  in  the  criminal 
trial  indicated  that  the  officers  were 
closely  connected  with  the  so-cailed 
criminal  syndicate — the  stockholders 
should  be  bailed  out 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  am  alad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  has  pointed  out  that  the 
FDIC  analogy  is  invalid  because  the 
FDIC  benefit  is  based  upon  charges 
against  the  benefiting  bank's  premiums 
which  it  pays  for  its  own  insurance. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  loss  is  not  an 
imposition  on  the  public. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  To  argue  that  a 
bank  failure  is  taken  care  of  in  that  way 
provides  no  analogy.  There  is  no  com- 
parison between  that  kind  of  situation 
and  one  in  which  there  is  fraud  on  the 
part  of  management. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Ihere  is  no  logical 
analogy. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  There  is  no  logical 
analogy. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  the  situation.  The  subject  is  not  a 
pleasant  one  for  me  to  discuss.  The  two 
Senators  from  Minnesota  have  been  my 
long-time  personal  friends.  I  cam- 
paigned for  both  of  them.  I  hoi^e  that 
my  personal  friendship  will  continue 
after  today.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  rise 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  make  ob- 
jections, and  subject  oneself  to  the  barbs 
of  the  powerful  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  KerrI.  That  is  not  a  pleasant  ex- 
perience. But  this  is  a  subject  of  gen- 
eral importance:  and  although  I  am  sure 
the  Senators  from  Minnesota  have  the 
worthiest  of  motives  and  are  merely  try- 
ing to  help  an  important  corporation  in 
their  cities,  the  proposal  is  really  against 
the  pubUc  interest.  So  I  very  much  hope 
that  the  provision  will  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  management 
of  that  company,  by  poor  management — 
aside  from  their  fraudulent  activities, 
gave  the  TreasuiT  of  the  United  States 
a  windfall  of  more  than  $5  million,  be- 
cause had  the  management  taken  ad- 
vantage of  existing  law.  there  would  have 
been  an  additional  $5  million  of  con- 
version losses  that  could  have  been  ap- 
plied against  the  future  earnings  of  the 
company  if  the  company  had  earned 
that  much  money.  All  we  are  saying  is 
that  perhaps  the  Treasury  ought  not 
to  have  that  windfall. 

Secondly,  we  are  saying  that  since  the 
President,  in  his  proposed  new  transit 
legislation,  has  recommended  a  7-year 
carryover  on  losses  for  conversion  pur- 
poses in  connection  with  mass  transit, 
we  should  extend  the  opportunity  of 
this  company.  We  are  further  saying 
that  not  a  simile  dollar  would  be  lost 
to  the  Treasury  under  the  proposal  that 
would  not  have  been  lost  to  the  Treasury 
under  the  present  internal  revenue  laws 
had  the  management  of  that  company 
acted  in  a  prudent  manner.  That  is  all. 
That  is  the  simple  case. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  reply  briefly  to  my  good  friend.  I 
hope  he  is  my  good  friend. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  assure  my  friend 
from  Illinois  that  m  moments  like  these, 
when  we  stand  up  and  voice  some  honest 
disagreement,  I  love  him  even  more. 

There  is  no  Senator  who  is  closer  to 
my  heart  and  affection  than  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  mutual  and 
reciprocal.  If  all  the  things  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minne.^ota  has  said  are  true, 
I  should  like  to  ask,  why  did  the  Presi- 
dent veto  the  bill  last  year?    The  Pres- 


ident does  not  operate  in  a  void.  He 
gets  advice  not  only  from  the  White 
House  staff  but  also  from  the  Treas- 
ury'. I  would  presume  that  he  did  it 
with  the  advice  of  the  Treasury.  If 
there  has  been  a  change  of  heart  on 
this  matter,  let  the  President  have  a 
chance  to  pass  upon  it  in  the  form  of 
a  separate  bill. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  senator  knows 
that  the  Presid'-nt  vetoed  the  bill  on 
October  4,  after  Congress  had  adjourned. 
I  would  therefore  suggest  that  after  the 
Congress  adjourns  the  President  oper- 
ates in  a  partial  vacuum. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  knows 
that  the  bill  was  passed  in  the  last 
hectic  moments  before  we  adjourned, 
when  parliamentary  dignity  tends  to  be 
thrown  aside,  and  in  the  rush  to  get  out 
all  kinds  of  things  go  through.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  for  some  years, 
acting  in  his  role  of  gadfly,  which  has 
not  made  him  popular,  used  to  object 
to  these  last  minute  tax  bills.  I  can 
remember  doing  that.  However,  one 
gets  worn  out  by  the  strain,  particularly 
when  one  is  subject  to  the  mighty  verbal 
bludgeonings  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, who  then  says  I  pretend  to  be  the 
only  man  of  conscience  m  the  Senate, 
which  of  course  is  not  true. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield':' 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  was  intrigued  by  the 
stat-ement  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  when  he  .said  that  as  a  result 
of  this  embezzlement  by  the  manage- 
ment the  Federal  Treasury  received  $5 
million  which  it  otherft-ise  would  not 
have  received.  My  question  is.  how 
many  embezzlements  would  it  take 
throunhout  the  50  States  of  the  Union 
in  order  to  balance  the  budget? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  very  amus- 
ing, and  I  believe  it  shows  up  the  fault- 
iness  of  the  claim.  I  am  willing  to  yield 
the  floor,  and  I  suggest  that  we  proceed 
to  vote.  First,  may  I  make  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  will  a  "yea" 
vote  on  this  measure  be^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A  "yea" 
vote  will  be  to  sustain  the  committee 
amendment  and  keep  the  section  m  the 
bill. 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  And  a  "nay"  vote  will 
be  to  strike  the  section  from  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  A  "nay" 
vote  will  strike  that  section  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr,  President,  a  parlia- 
mentarv  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr,  GORE,  Would  not  a  "yea"  vote, 
instead  of  being  a  vote  to  sustain  the 
amendment,  be  one  for  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  It  would 
be  to  sustain  the  position  of  the  commit- 
tee and  be  for  the  adoption  of  the 
amrndment. 

Mr,  GORE,     I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er that  ruling  is  correct  but  at  least  it 


lays  down  the  ground  rules.  A  "yea"  vote 
is  a  vote  for  the  amendment  and  for  the 
section,  and  a  "nay"  vote  is  a  vote  against 
the  section.    Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  our  committee  gave  careful 
consideration  to  this  proposition.  As  one 
member  of  the  committee.  I  believe  it  has 
merit  and  I  believe  the  amendment 
should  be  adopted. 

I  realize  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
particular  situation,  but  I  do  not  know 
how  else  we  can  approach  it.  I  and  a 
majoritjy  of  the  committee  believe  there 
is  merit  to  it  and  that  the  amendment 
should  be  approved.  I  say  that  as  one 
who  has  not  had  the  good  fortune  of 
visiting  the  great  city  of  Minneapolis. 
I  do  not  know  any  of  the  stockholders; 
nor  do  I  know  any  of  the  company  of- 
ficials. I  merely  say  that  the  amendment 
has  been  approved  by  the  committee  on 
the  basis  of  its  merits,  and  I  believe  the 
Senate  should  consider  it  on  the  same 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  BibleI 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr. 
HaydenI  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  GkueningI, 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Syming- 
ton], and  the  Senator  from  West  'Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Bible  1,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  I  Mr.  HaydenI,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Gruen- 
ing].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  West  'Virginia  would  vote  "yea." 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr  SaltonstallI,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wi.'^consin  (Mr.  Wiley]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr,  Murphy] 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltonstall]  would  each  vote 
"yea," 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  74, 
nays  17,  as  follows: 

[No.  227  Leg.] 
YEAS — 74 


Aiken 

Butler 

Church 

Allott 

Bvrd,  Va, 

Clark 

Bartlett 

Byrd,  W,  Va, 

Cooper 

Beall 

Cannon 

Cotton 

Bennett 

Capehart 

Curtis 

Boggs 

Carlson 

Dlrksen 

Bottum 

Carroll 

Eastland 

Bush 

Case 

Ellender 

» 
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Fong 

Kerr 

Pastore 

Pulbrtght 

Kuchel 

Pearson 

Qoldwater 

Long,  Mo. 

Pell 

Hart 

Long.  Hawaii 

Robertson 

Hartke 

Long.  La. 

Scott 

Hlckenlooper 

Mansfield 

Snfiathers 

Hlckey 

McCarthy 

Smith,  Mass. 

Hill 

McCIellan 

Smith,  Maine 

Holland 

McOee 

Sparkman 

H rusk a 

McNamara 

Stennis 

Humphrey 

Metcalf 

Talmadge 

Jackson 

Monroney 

Thurmond 

Javlts 

Morton 

Tower 

Johnston 

Moss 

Williams,  N.J. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Mundt 

Williams,  Del. 

Jordan, Idaho 

Muskle 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Keating 

Neuberger 
NAYS— 17 

Burdlck 

Gore 

Prouty 

Chavez 

Kefauver 

Proxmire 

Dodd 

La  use  he 

Russell 

Douglas 

Magnuson 

YarDorough 

Engle 

Miller 

Young,  Ohio 

Ervln 

Morse 

NOT  VOTING- 

-9 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Saltonstall 

Bible 

Murphy 

Svmlngton 

Gruentng 

Randolph 

Wiley 

two. 


The 


So  the  committee  amendment  on  page 
388.  after  line  10,  was  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows; 

On  page  388.  after  line  10,  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  24.  CEKTAi>f  Losses  Sustained  im  Con- 
verting From  Street  Railway  to 
Bcs  Operations. 

"(a)  In  General. — If  a  corporation  has  a 
net  operating  loss  for  the  taxable  year  ending 
December  31,  1953,  or  the  taxable  year  end- 
ing December  31,  1954,  principally  as  the 
result  of  conversion  from  street  railways  to 
bus  operations  with  respect  to  part  or  all  of 
the  company's  operations,  then  its  unused 
conversion  loss  will  be  subject  to  the  treat- 
ment provided  in  subsection   (C). 

"(b)  Uni;sed  Conversion  Loss  Defined, — 
The  amount  of  the  unused  conversion  loss 
shall  be  the  agtrre^at^  of  the  net  operating 
l.Dsses  for  years  described  In  subsection  (a) 
reduced  to  the  extent  that  they  have  been 
used  as  net  operating  loss  carryovers  or  car- 
rybacks to  reduce  taxable  Income  for  any 
taxable  year  beginning  before  January  1, 
1960. 

"(c)  Tre.\tment  of  Unitsed  Conversion 
Loss. — If  a  taxpayer  has  an  unused  cn^er- 
sion  loss,  then  In  determining  the  amount 
of  the  operating  loss  carryover  from  the  tax- 
able year  ending  December  31,  1959,  to  each 
of  the  5  taxable  years  following  such  taxable 
year  for  purp'oses  of  section  172  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  such  unused 
conversion  loss  shall  be  treated  as  a  net 
operating  loss  for  the  taxable  year  ending 
December  31,  1959.  This  subsection  shall 
apply  only  for  years  in  which  the  taxpayer 
is  engaged  in  the  furnishing  or  sale  cf  trans- 
portation (as  defined  in  section  1503ic)(l) 
(A)   of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954). 

"^d)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  or  his  delegate,  may  prescribe  by 
regulation  such  rules  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair*.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  agreement,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 


committee   amendment   numbered 
the  second  amendment. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  all  of  section  6,  beginning 
on  page  52,  in  line  1,  and  ending  on 
page  57,  in  line  22. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  chair  > .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment, 

AN    INST.\LLMENT    AN'D    A    PROMISE    ON    TAXES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate  ver>'  long ;  but  I 
feel  it  my  duty,  in  terms  of  my  repre- 
sentation of  my  State  and  also  m  terms 
of  my  duty  to  the  country,  to  set  forth 
for  the  Senate  the  situation  now  existing 
as  it  relates  to  the  question  of  an  in- 
centive tax  cut  or  what  the  President 
calls  a  creative  tax  cut. 

Obviously  this  will  be  the  last  tax  bill 
before  this  Congress:  and  obviously,  also, 
neither  the  President  nor  any  appreci- 
able number  of  Senators  will  seek  this 
kind  of  tax  cut.  So  at  least  we  should 
understand  what  we  are  doing  and  why 
we  are  doing  it. 

I  also  use  this  occasion  to  urge  the 
President  to  lay  before  us  his  creative 
tax  cut.  at  least  in  principle,  before  the 
session  ends,  so  that  the  people  may 
know  what  to  count  on,  in  terms  of  crea- 
tive tax  reform. 

I  think  the  mere  fact  of  informing  the 
people  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
President  intend.s  to  proceed,  when 
added  to  what  we  are  doing  in  this  bill. 
especially  as  the  bill  relates  to  the  in- 
vestment credit  amendment  now  in- 
cluded in  the  bill,  will  constitute  a  most 
helpful  packap:e  and.  in  my  opinion,  will 
help  to  avoid  the  development  of  a  situa- 
tion which  mieht  deteriorate  into  a  re- 
ce.'=;s:on. 

Th(^  Senate  th:.«;  Tuesday  put  down  the 
second  installment  on  a  tax  program  to 
get  our  economy  movmi:  again,  by  voting 
to  retain  the  investment  credit  provision 
of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962.  The  first 
installment  came  from  the  Treasury 
Department  at  the  beginning  of  July. 
when  the  revised  depreciation  schedules 
for  business  were  finally  released.  And 
a  promise  for  the  future  was  made  by  the 
President  on  August  13,  when  he  pledged 
to  present  a  "creative"  tax  program  to 
the  Congress  in  1963. 

On  the  otier  hand,  the  President  has 
permitted  mtra-Democratic  dissension  to 
cancel  the  pos.s;b:lity  of  an  incentive  tax 
cut  this  year — m  spite  of  the  dangers  of 
iuch  inaction. 

This  summarizes  the  precarious  stand 
of  the  Kennedy  administration  as  the 
unpredictable  winds  of  economic  change 
butler  the  Nation.  There  are  still  nearly 
1  million  v.ho  have  been  unemployed  for 
more  Jian  15  weeks,  and  more  than  one- 
half  a  million  who  have  been  out  of  work 
for  more  tlian  6  months.  In  addition. 
2.7  million  are  able  to  take  only  part- 
time  jobs,  because  of  lack  of  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  latest  reports  show  that 
10  out  of  17  of  the  so-called  leading 
economic  indicators  pointed  upward 
last  month.     This  was  the  first  time  since 


February — one-half  a  year — that  more 
of  these  indicators  were  up  than  down. 
But  not  all  of  the  30  which  are  generally 
considered  are  yet  available;  and  even  if 
the  rest  do  follow  in  the  same  proportion, 
we  are  almost  becalmed  on  the  sea  which 
the  President  would  have  us  sail.  Our 
ship  is  not  trimmed,  and  its  sails  are  not 
ready  to  meet  the  next  strong  gust  of 
wind — whatever  quarter  it  may  come 
from. 

I  believe  that  we  must  trim  the  ship 
now.  lest  we  be  roused  suddenly  during 
the  next  months  by  a  Presidential 
alarm — a  call  for  a  special  session  of  the 
Congress  to  act  in  haste  on  matters  we 
should  be  considering  now. 

I  shall  not  follow  the  battle  cry  on 
economics  of  this  administration,  which 
seemingly  goes:  "Act  on  impulse — the 
country  can  afford  it." 

I  propose  that  the  following  be  done: 
Before  this  Congress  adjourns,  the  Pres- 
ident should  submit,  at  least  in  broad 
outline,  his  "creative"  tax  program  to  be 
enacted  in  1963. 

Such  an  act  of  good  faith  by  the  ad- 
ministration could  help  to  restore  the 
economic  confidence  of  many  people  who 
find  it  hard  to  Uve  on  a  presentation  of 
a  mediocre  past  economic  performance, 
no  matter  how  brightly  dressed  up  by 
the  President.  A  promi.se  is  not  enough. 
The  Nation  deserves  to  know,  at  least  in 
principle,  what  it  can  expect  in  teiTns 
of  government  action  on  taxes. 

It  should  be  made  very  clear  that  there 
is  no  hidden -ball  trick  about  tax  reform. 
This  is  not  a  game.  Let  the  President 
give  the  people  the  facts  on  what  he 
and  his  party  plan  to  do,  so  that  we  can 
weigh  his  proposals  and  can  decide  on 
their  implementation. 

Furthermore,  the  "creative"  tax  pro- 
gram of  which  the  President  .'^poke  can- 
not be  based  on  short-term  economic 
considerations.  This  must  be  the  pro- 
gram of  the  decade ;  and  it  Is  fatuous  to 
argue  that  plans  presented  now  may 
have  to  be  changed  in  the  light  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  January  of  1963. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  President 
is  planning  to  present  next  year  a  pro- 
gram of  short-term  expediency  and  ix)- 
litical  compromise  on  taxes  to  the  Na- 
tion do  justice  neither  to  the  needs  of 
the  United  States  nor  to  the  good  faith 
of  our  administration. 

I  have  repeatedly  advocated  an  in- 
centive tax  program  to  meet  the  short- 
term  economic  needs.  I  believe  that  the 
President's  deferral  of  an  incentive  tax 
cut  has  subjected  our  economy  to  un- 
necessary risks.  There  was  no  need  for 
the  ship  of  state  to  remain  becalmed  until 
next  year  or  to  be  exposed  to  heavy 
damage.  We  could  have  gone  into  next 
year  trim  and  ready  for  the  basic  reforms 
of  our  tax  system. 

The  incentive  tax  program  which  I 
put  forward  would  have  cost  about  $5.5 
billion  annually  in  revenue — including 
the  $1  billion  estimated  cost  of  the  in- 
vestment credit  provision  on  which  the 
Senate  acted  favorably  this  week.  If 
one  adds  to  this  the  estimated  $1.5  bil- 
lion cost  of  the  equipment  depreciation 
schedules  announced  in  July,  the  total 
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program  would  represent  a  $7  billion  in- 
centive. The  rough  outline  of  this  pro- 
gram would  call  for: 

First.  Virtual  elimination  of  income 
taxes  for  those  earning  less  than  $2,000 
a  year. 

Second.  Reduction  of  the  tax  burden 
of  other  lower  income  and  middle  in- 
come groups,  with  emphasis  on  those 
earning  le.ss  than  $6,000  a  year. 

Third.  Reduction  of  the  maximum  tax 
on  top  personal  income  brackets  from 
the  present  91  percent  to  65  percent. 

Fourth.  Reduction  of  the  corporate  in- 
come tax  from  the  present  52  percent 
to  50  percent. 

The  fir.^t  three  points,  all  relating  to 
personal  income,  would  cost  an  estimated 
$3,695  million  in  annual  income.  In  the 
specific  leiuslative  form,  of  which  I  have 
prepared  a  preliminary  draft,  this  in- 
centive cut  of  personal  income  would  be 
accomplished  through  increasing  the 
personal  exemption  from  $600  to  $650, 
reducing  '.he  tax  on  the  fir.st  $2,000  of 
taxable  ircome  from  20  percent  to  18 
percent,  rrcouping  a  part  of  this  loss  on 
taxable  income  between  $2,000  and 
$6,000,  and  eliminating  all  tax  rates 
above  65  percent.  No  person's  tax  would 
be  mcreaied.  Even  the  higher  middle- 
income  brackets  would  derive  some  bene- 
fits; for  example,  a  married  man  with 
two  children,  earning  $14,000.  with 
$1,400  in  deductions,  and  filing  a  joint 
return,  wc  uld  pay  $62  less  m  taxes  than 
at  present .  and  a  married  man.  with  no 
children,  iind  earning  S7,000  a  year  with 
S700  in  deductions,  and  filing  a  joint  re- 
turn, wou.d  save  $87  in  taxes. 

The  redaction  in  the  corporate  income 
tax  from  .'-2  percent  to  50  percent  would 
cost  an  es  jmated  $1  billion  in  revenues. 
By  placing  a  statutory  base  under  the 
$1.5  billior  new  depreciation  schedules — 
which  would  cost  nothing,  but  would  re- 
sult in  further  strengthening  of  busi- 
ness confidence — and  by  adding  the  $1 
billion  investment  credit,  an  incentive 
tax  cut  of  $3.5  billion  for  business  would 
be  established. 

Thus,  in  round  figures,  we  would  have 
a  $7  billion  incentive  program,  equally 
shared  by  ousiness  and  individuals. 

If  the  Pre.sident's  decision  already  an- 
nounced would  not  make  it  a  futile  ges- 
ture. I  woi.ld  offer  this  proposal  now  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1962.  It  i:5  ready.  Distinguished  indi- 
viduals and  major  organizations,  such 
as  the  chiimber  of  commerce  and  the 
AFL-CIO.  have  spoken  of  the  need  for 
an  immediate  tax  cut.  I  do  not  claim 
that  all  of  them  favor  going  about  it  in 
the  same  way;  but  the  considered  opin- 
ion that  tliere  is  a  need  for  action  is 
very  clear. 

It  is  mcist  important  to  understand 
that  in  the  hearings  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  a  number  of  the  most  distin- 
guished economists  in  the  country,  of  all 
shades  of  opinion  and  position — liberal, 
conservative,  academic,  and  business — 
urged  that  a  tax  cut  would  be  extremely 
advantagec'us  in  order  to  enable  the 
country  tc  move  forward  in  the  way 
President  Kennedy  has  been  talking 
about.    So  I  should  like  to  cite  the  state- 


ments of  nine  economists  who  appeared 
at  the  recently  concluded  hearings  on 
the  state  of  the  economy  held  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee: 

J.  Fred  Weston,  professor  of  business 
economics  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, Los  Angeles,  testified  on  August  7: 

The  repetition  of  an  abortive  business  re- 
covery calls  for  immediate  action  to  alter 
the  Impact  of  the  fiscal  choke  on  the 
economy. 

Professor  Weston  asked  for  personal 
and  corporate  tax  cut.s. 

Otto  Eckstein,  associate  professor  of 
economics.  Harvard  University,  testified 
on  August  9 : 

A  tax  cut  would  not  be  a  mistake  even  if 
the  optimists  were  correct  and  things  turned 
out  Just  as  well  as  one  could  reasonably  hope 
for.  •  •  •  The  prudent  action,  therefore,  is 
a  tax  cut. 

Joseph  A.  Pechman,  director  of  eco- 
nomic studies.  Brookings  Institute,  testi- 
fied on  August  9 : 

Under  the  circumBtances.  tax  reduction 
would  be  the  best  and  most  efTective  method 
of  providing  a  strong  and  immediate  stimu- 
lus to  the  economy. 

Leon  Keyserling.  former  chairman  of 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors, testified  on  August  9: 

Dawdling  or  delaying  with  respect  to  tax 
reduction  has  no  justification  in  the  face  of 
the  chronic  economic  ailment  which  Is  now 
being  confirmed  rather  than  alleviated. 

Stanley  H.  Ruttenberg.  director  of  re- 
search department.  AFU-CIO.  testified 
on  August  13: 

The  economic  situation  is  today  sufficiently 
serious  •  •  •  to  justify  an  immediate  emer- 
gency short   run  tax  cut. 

Alan  C.  L.  Day,  professor  of  econom- 
ics, London  School  of  Economics,  testified 
on  August  13: 

Deliberate  p>olicies  designed  to  encourage 
an  expansion  of  demand  are  justified  now 
•  •  •  the  choice  should  be  for  tax  cuts. 

J.  M.  Culbertson,  professor  of  econom- 
ics and  commerce.  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, testified  on  August  14: 

I  believe  that  a  moderate  tax  reduction 
this  year  would  be  a  wise  policy. 

Marriner  S.  Eccles,  former  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  testified 
on  August  15: 

Speaking  of  an  immediate  tax  cut,  he  said, 
"Why  not  act  now  before  there  is  an  emer- 
gency and  in  this  way  prevent  a  recession 
from  developing." 

Daniel  B.  Suits.  profes.sor  of  econom- 
ics. University  of  Michigan,  testified  on 
August  6.  Professor  Suits  urged  a 
gradual  release  of  the  'tax  brake" 
through  a  tax  reduction  of  $5  to  $10 
billion, 

Mr.  President,  those  who  believe  that 
the  President  is  planning  to  present  a 
program  of  short-term  expediency  and 
IX)]itical  compromise  on  taxes  to  the 
Nation  next  year  do  justice  neither  to 
the  needs  of  the  United  States  nor  to  the 
good  faith  of  the  administration.  I  be- 
lieve the  President  can  show  that  good 
faith  by  at  least  disclosing  to  us  his  tax 
plan  now.    I  strongly  urge  that  he  do  it. 


It  has  been  said  in  an  editorial  written 
on  this  subject  that  this  should  not  be 
done,  because  perhaps  the  economy  will 
materially  improve,  and  therefore  there 
will  be  no  need  for  a  creative  or  incentive 
tax  cut.  That  is  the  very  point,  Mr. 
President — a  creative  or  incentive  tax 
cut  is  necessary  to  have  the  economy 
drive  forward,  which  the  President  said 
in  his  campaign  he  wanted  it  to  do,  and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  benefit 
of  more  money  in  one's  pocket  or  getting 
us  out  of  a  recession.  All  of  us  agree 
on  the  need  to  avoid  one,  but  more  im- 
F>ortant  is  the  need  to  find  a  way  to 
bring  back  into  employment  those  who 
are  unemployed  in  a  number  which  is 
unacceptable  to  the  country,  and  quite 
proF)erly  so.  and  bring  back  into  utiliza- 
tion the  equipment  of  the  American  in- 
dustrial machine  which  is  today  under- 
used. 

Therefore.  I  close  as  follows:  It  is  evi- 
dent that  we  will  not  get  an  immediate 
incentive  tax  cut.  It  is  also  evident  that 
it  would  be  fruitless,  indeed  unwise,  to  try 
to  attach  it  to  a  tax  bill  which  contains 
other  vital  provisions  such  as  investment 
credit. 

Therefore.  I  confine  myself  to  calling 
on  the  President  to  put  before  us  m  prin- 
ciple his  tax  plan  for  next  year.  At  least 
in  this  way  the  economy  can  obtain  some 
view  of  what  is  ahead  and  the  Congress 
will  then  be  able  to  act  with  the  deUbera- 
tion  essential  to  thoroughgoing  reform 
of  our  tax  system. 


A   GREAT   JUSTICE   FOR   A   GREAT 
COURT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  selection  cf  Arthur  Goldberg  as 
an  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  President  John  F.  Kennedy  iias 
called  to  that  high  bench  one  of  the 
keenest  craftsmen  of  the  law  of  our 
times. 

Arthur  Goldberg  is  a  lawyer's  lawyer, 
a  brilliant  legal  light  who  was  moved 
over  mto  the  executive  field  last  year 
in  the  difficult  post  of  Secretary  of  Labor, 
where  he  has  served  with  ability,  dis- 
tinction, and  success. 

Mr.  President,  while  Arthur  Goldberg 
has  a  fine  legal  mind,  it  is  not  attuned 
to  ritualism  or  rigidity.  Rather,  he  is  a 
20th  century  man,  broad  in  his  inter- 
ests and  his  learning,  schooled  in  the 
problems  of  the  country  and  the  world, 
humanitarian  in  his  outlook  and  his  in- 
stincts, just  in  his  actions  and  orders, 
courteous  always  in  all  places  to  ail  p>er- 
sons,  and  esteemed  by  those  who  know 
him. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  his  wisdom 
in  selecting  Arthur  Goldberg  for  appoint- 
ment as  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  Uiiited  States. 

I  request  mianimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Au- 
gust 30.  1962,  under  the  title  "Mr,  Jus- 
tice Goldberg.  "  and  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  the  same  date,  en- 
titled "World  of  Goldberg  Turns  From 
Strikes  to  Supreme  Court."  from  page 
A-26  of  that  paper,  also  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Mr.  JtrsTicz  Goldbzeg 

The  most  surprising  fact  about  the  Presi- 
dent's nomination  of  Secretary  of  Labor 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg  to  succeed  Justice  Felix 
Frankfurter  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  Ls  the  wlllingnesa  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  lose  Mr.  Goldberg  as  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet.  As  head  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  Mr.  Goldberg  has  been  a  dynamo  of 
enormous  usefulness  to  the  President  and 
to  the  country.  Many  of  his  efforts  to  settle 
labor-management  disputes  have  been  suc- 
cessful. While  he  has  ftmctioned  as  a  cham- 
pion of  labor  in  the  Cabinet,  he  has  done 
his  Job  with  a  keen  sense  of  obligation  to 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Goldberg  was  counsel 
for  the  United  Steelworkers  and  the  CIO. 
He  came  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the 
country's  ablest  lawyers  In  1959  he  repre- 
sented the  Steelworkers  In  their  flght  against 
the  Taft-Hartley  injunction  which  ended  the 
116-day  steel  strike.  Though  he  lost  the 
case,  his  oral  argument  before  the  Supreme 
Court  earned  him  high  respect  from  its 
members  and  a  sincere  compliment  from 
the  Justices  for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  Goldberg  h.is  made  a  practice  of  know- 
ing everything  about  any  case  with  which 
he  has  associated  himself,  and  he  has  an 
extraordinary  capacity  to  convey  his  views 
to  others  in  an  impressive  way.  On  the 
supreme  bench  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  he  will  be  one  of  its  most  energetic  and 
conscientious  members.  Mr.  Goldberg  has 
also  shown  a  remarkable  capacity  for  adjust- 
ment to  new  situntions.  When  he  became 
Secretary  of  Labor,  for  example,  he  consid- 
ered his  career  as  a  labor  lawyer  to  be  closed 
forever.  He  addressed  himself  to  his  new 
job  with  a  measure  of  objectivity  that  was 
greatly  to  his  credit.  Instead  of  acting  as 
a  partisan  of  organized  labor,  he  has  func- 
tioned as  a  dedicated  public  servant  with 
a  keen  interest  In  the  success  of  industry 
and  Government  :n  general  as  well  as  in  the 
welfare  of  labor. 

Another  index  to  his  type  of  public  serv- 
ice may  be  found  in  liis  renunciation  of  a 
$25,000  steel  union  pension  when  he  be- 
came Secretary  of  Labor.  He  did  not  want 
anyone  to  suppose  th-at  his  Judgment  might 
be  swayed  by  a  pension  in  his  favor.  On 
the  bench  we  surmise  that  he  will  perform 
in  the  traditional  spirit  of  objectivity,  with- 
out any  rellncjuislTment  of  his  keen  interest 
In  human  problems. 

From  the  long-range  viewpoint,  therefore, 
the  appTlntment  of  Mr.  Goldberg  will  doubt- 
less merit  high  praise.  From  the  short- 
range  view,  the  lops  of  his  dynamism  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  will  be  keenly  re- 
gretted. But  this  is  the  way  of  Government, 
it  is  especi.iliy  important  tliat  the  successor 
to  Justice  Frankfurter  be  a  man  of  great 
energy,  capacity  in  the  law  and  force  of 
personality,  for  the  retiring  Justice  has  been 
for  many  years  a  powerful  influence  on 
American  law.  We  shall  devote  a  later  edi- 
torial to  his  notable  career  on  the  bench. 
At  the  moment  it  Is  sufficient  to  say  that 
if  Mr.  Goldberg  succeeds  m  following  the 
Frankfurter  footsteps,  his  name  will  be 
written  large  !n  the  future  legal  annals  of 
the  United  Sta-ies. 


World    of    Goldberg    Tt-rns    From    Strikes 
to  svpreme  co'-rt 

The  world  of  Arthur  Goldberg  Is  about  to 
change  dramatically. 

Tuesday  night,  he  rushed  to  Chicago  in 
an  effort  to  head  off  a  strike  that  would  have 
tied   up  a  major  midwestern  railroad. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  he  was  engaged  in  a 
furious  fight  with  the  steel  industry.  At 
Other  times  In  recent  months,  he  has  settled 
a  dispute  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  looked 


for  Jobs  for  the  unemployed,  lobbied  for  bills 
before  Congress,  and  operated  in  complete 
harmony  with  the  Kennedy  administration's 
conception  of  what  an  'operator'"  is. 

Now,  If  the  Senate  confirms  the  Presi- 
dent's choice  for  Justice  Frankfurter's  seat 
on  the  Supreme  Court,  the  term  "operator" 
will  have  to  Join  others  that  once  described 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  but  no  longer  fits. 

LOST    L.\BORS    LABEL 

A  man  who  made  his  reputation  as  a  law- 
yer for  labor,  Goldberg  quickly  lost  the  label 
of  labor  spokesman  when  he  Joined  the  Ken- 
nedy Cabinet  19  months  ago.  His  activities 
since  have  apparently  won  for  him  the  re- 
spect of  big  businessmen,  a  respect  growing 
more  ov.t  of  acknowledgment  of  his  Intel- 
lectual c.bilities  and  his  Integrity  than  from 
the  causes  he  has  espoused. 

As  a  lawyer.  Goldberg  is  proud  of  his  abil- 
ity, which  brought  him  a  summa  cum  laude 
when  he  graduated  from  Northwestern's  Law 
School  in  1930. 

He  scon  developed  a  reputation  as  a 
"lawyer's  lawyer,"  a  technician  who  under- 
stands the  ins  and  outs  that  the  law  often 
takes.  Eut  he  does  not  like  to  think  of  him- 
self as  a  technician  and  likes  to  quote  from 
Justice  Ftankfurter  that  a  good  lawyer  must, 
above  all,  be  a  cultivated  man 

A    BALANCE    WHEEL 

Not  long  ago,  Goldberg  spoke  of  the  law 
as  a  ■■flexible,  living  ir.btruinent  •  •  •  a 
balance  wheel,  not  a  brake."  Too  many 
lawyers,  lie  added,  have  become  mere  servants 
of  'heir  clients. 

He  frequently  recalls  that  Dean  John 
Henry  V'igmore,  one  of  his  teachers  and 
one  of  the  well  known  men  In  the  history 
of  American  law.  once  told  him.  "If  you're 
going  to  practice  law,  do  it  in  the  grand 
manner." 

That  phrase  "grand  manner"  perhaps  best 
describes  the  seat  on  the  Court  Goldberg 
has  been  named  to  fill.  It  is  a  seat  that  has 
long  been  occupied  by  some  of  the  Nation's 
deepest  thinkers. 

Before  Justice  Frankfurter,  the  seat  was 
h?ld  by  Benjamin  Cardozo.  Oliver  Wendell 
Hilmes,  and  John  Chlpman  Gray,  all  men 
who  saw  the  law  as  a  set  of  principles  that 
surpasses  the  Immediate  problems  of  the  day. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on   the  same  subject? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  J.^VITS.  I  should  like  to  join 
with  the  Senator  and  many  other  col- 
leagues who  liave  complimented  the 
President  on  tliis  appointment:  and  I 
compliment  him.  too.  I  have  known 
Arthur  Goldberg  for  20  years  or  more 
as  a  distinguished  labor  lawyer,  and  I 
have  known  him  in  his  work  as  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  I  worked  with  him  in  the 
settlement  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
labor  dispute. 

He  has  been  a  ver>'  eflcctive  Secretary 
of  I.abo:-.  probably  one  of  the  best  we 
have  had  in  the  history-  of  the  Depart- 
ment, iri  comparison  with  great  Secre- 
taries lii:e  our  own  Jim  Mitchell,  who  I 
think  w.'us  also  a  great  Secretary. 

I  shail  vote  for  the  confirmation  of 
Mr.  Goldbergs  appointment,  and  I  feel 
certain  that  the  Senate  will  confirm  the 
nomination,  and  very  promptly.  What 
is  more.  Arthur  Goldberg  will  be  a  judge 
on  the  I'.S.  Supreme  Court  of  whom  we 
.'^hall  have  every  reason  to  be  proud.  I 
know  his  character.  He  will  lay  aside 
any  previous  repre.'^entation,  any  previ- 
ous idea.s  he  had  in  advocacy,  and  he  will 
bring  to   the  bench   a  pure,  clear,  and 


luminous  legal  mind,  anxious  only  to 
dedicate  itself  for  all  the  days  of  his 
years  to  justice  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  He  will  be.  in  my 
view,  neither  liberal  nor  conservative, 
any  more  than  Cardozo  or  Brandeis  were 
liberals  or  conservatives.  He  will  be  a 
great  judge  in  the  great  constitutional 
tradition  of  our  country,  with  courage, 
and  complete  dedication. 

I  think  it  is  most  important,  in  speak- 
ing of  Arthur  Goldberg,  that  these  facts 
be  emphasized  to  the  counti-y  by  persons 
like  myself  who  have  had  the  great 
privilege  of  knowing  him  so  well  for  so 
long  and  meeting  him,  not  only  as  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  in  political  life,  but 
as  a  practicing  lawyer  for  trade  unions 
and  other  clients.  I  am  delighted  to  be 
able  to  pay  this  very  well-deserved 
tribute  to  him. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  the  informa- 
tion he  has  cfTered  about  Justice  Gold- 
berg. I  have  not  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  Justice  Goldberg  for  as  long 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York,  but  I  think  I  met  him  10  years 
ago  in  Texas,  He  has  been  really  one 
of  the  most  active  and  successful  prac- 
titioners in  this  vast  field.  I  knew  him 
through  my  association  with  Mr  Leon 
Green,  one  of  the  most  successful  law 
teachers  in  the  country,  who  was  dean 
of  Northwestern  University  at  Chicago 
when  Justice  Goldberg  was  a  student 
there.  Mr.  Leon  Green  now  lives  in 
Austin,  Tex.  He  started  as  a  young 
man  at  the  University  of  Texas,  and  he 
has  come  back  now  to  teach  law  there. 
He  told  me  he  regarded  Justice  Goldberg 
as  the  prize  law  student  of  his  career. 
He  is  very  proud  of  the  record  which 
Justice  Goldberg  made. 

Justice  Goldberg  has  been  editor  of 
the  Illinois  Law  Review,  It  is  important 
that  Supreme  Court  Justices  not  only 
know  the  law.  and  not  only  that  they 
know  how  to  apply  the  law  as  legal 
craftsmen,  but  that  they  know  how  to 
write  law,  and  that  they  know  how  to 
articulate  with  the  pen.  Justice  Gold- 
berg is  articulate  with  his  pen.  He  not 
only  graduated  from  the  postgraduate 
school  of  Northwestern  University 
summa  cum  laude.  but  he  has  written 
many  articles  in  addition  to  legal  briefs 
and  opinions,  and  is  the  author  of  a 
book,  "AFL-CIO:  Labor  United." 

I  think  we  will  see  in  the  years  ahead 
in  Justice  Goldberg  a  man  who  will  grace 
that  High  Court  with  increasing  confi- 
dence in  the  Court  among  lawyers  and 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 


THE  MYSTIQUE  OF  GOLD 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Thursday,  August  29,  1962.  i.ssue  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  is  an  excel- 
lent article  by  the  distinguished  writer, 
Richard  L.  Strout,  entitled  "The  Mys- 
tique of  Gold."  The  article  is  highly 
informative  and  will  be  most  helpful  to 
readers  in  understanding  the  problem 
of  the  drain  on  the  gold  reserve  of  the 
United  States,  its  relationship  to  the 
gold  reserve  backing  up  our  currency, 
and  its  relationship  to  the  world  mone- 
tary market. 
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I  ask  unariimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfcord, 
as  follows: 

The  Mystique  or  Gold 
(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 
Washington. — Foreign  rumors  about  UJS. 
dollar  devaluation  persist.  Americans  can't 
understand  it  Gold  outflow  from  New  York 
declines,  but  nevertheless  continues.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Is  sensitive:  it  rejects 
easy  money  (low  Interest  rates  to  stimulate 
halting  recoverr)  because  low  interest  rates 
here  might  cauj  e  foreigners  to  take  out  more 
funds  to  reinvest  abroad  at  higher  rates.  It 
is  a  tangled  problem. 

Let's  go  back  a  bit.  Originally  gold  was 
the  basis  of  pa  :>er  currency.  But  the  world 
gold  supply.  In  the  opinion  of  many  econo- 
mists. Isn't  adec.uate.  It  is  one  of  the  world's 
ironies  that  ?old.  on  which  capitalism 
operates,  comes — at  a  nice  profit — laurgely 
from  Soviet  Rissla.  The  Soviet  sells  about 
1200  million  u  year  to  the  West.  South 
Africa  Is  another  big  producer. 

The  mystlquj  of  gold  Is  a  kind  of  fairy 
tale.  A  man  fiom  Mars  wouldn't  believe  It. 
Gold  Is  dug  out  of  the  ground  in  order  that 
man  can  store  it  underground  again,  at  Fort 
Knox,  say.  The  rate  of  gold  mining  is  in- 
adequate under  present  usage  to  sustain  the 
rate  of  world  economic  growth.  Other  com- 
modities in  shoi-t  supply  go  up  in  value,  but 
the  price  of  gold  Is  pegged  to  the  dollar. 

The  West  haj  got  around  the  Inadequacy 
of  gold  reserves  Instead  of  the  gold  stand- 
ard there  is  row  the  "international  gold 
exchange  standard."  This  means  that  in- 
stead of  holding  gold  as  a  reserve  other  coun- 
tries hold  dollars,  or  perhaps  pounds,  against 
their  currencies.  Tliis  has  permitted  the 
vast  expansion  of  reserves  needed  to  carry 
on  internatlont.l  trade.  The  United  States 
is  the  only  Nation  on  earth  committed  to 
exchange  Its  currency  for  gold  at  a  fixed 
price — 135  an  ounce.  The  other  countries 
can  come  to  us  and  get  gold  for  our  dollars 
at  any  time;  but  if  our  Government  holds 
francs,  lira  or  i>oundB  we  can't  get  gold  for 
them.  The  dollar  carries  enormous  respon- 
sibility. 

There  are  en  barrassments  in  this  situa- 
tion. Britain  knows  about  them.  After 
World  War  I,  Britain  retiu-ned  to  converti- 
bility (I.e.,  agrted  to  exchange  pounds  for 
gold)  in  1925.  World  Investors  built  up 
sterling  balancen.  But  this  made  the  pound 
highly  vulnerable.  As  long  as  London  dis- 
count rates — Interest  paynient« — were  high 
foreigners  kept  short-term  funds  there,  but 
they  moved  out  overnight  if  rates  rose  in 
other  monetary  centers.  Short-term  move- 
ments also  embarrass  the  United  States  to- 
day. Rumors  of  sterling  weakness  constantly 
circulated.     Dollar  rumors  circulate  today. 

When  Britain  s  domestic  economy  declined 
economists  urg€d  the  stimulus  of  lower  in- 
terest rates,  but  Montagu  Norman,  Governor 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  wanted  high  rates 
to  keep  short-t€rm  foreign  funds  In  London. 
William  McChesney  Martin,  head  of  the 
Federal  Rcserv*?  Board,  has  somewhat  the 
same  feelings  today. 

Finally  Britain,  facing  unemployment  and 
raids  on  sterlirg  devalued  the  pound.  Sep- 
tember 21.  193'..  It  knocked  over  a  whole 
row  of  financial  dominoes. 

America  has  w  vastly  stronger  gold  reserve 
today,  the  larg<'St  in  the  world.  »16.200  mil- 
lion. We  have  had  an  adverse  balance  of 
payments  but  ihls  is  not  due  to  profligacy 
or  Inflation  but:  to  calculated  US  export  of 
foreign  aid  and  defenses.  It  could  be  halted 
overnight. 

Nevertheless,  the  world  can't  quite  believe 
this.  Foreign  central  banks  hold  more  than 
$12  billion  of  £hort-term  dollar  obligations. 
What  if  they  ishould   all   cash   In   at  once? 
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They  won't,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  confi- 
dence, not  logic.  Again,  the  world's  liquid- 
ity requirements  have  been  derived  in  recent 
years  only  partly  from  current  gold  produc- 
tion and  Soviet  sales;  two- thirds  have  come 
from  continuous  depletion  of  U.S.  net  re- 
serves. How  long,  it  is  Eisked,  can  this  go 
on? 

Leaders  of  the  World  Bank  and  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  meet  in  Washing- 
ton next  month.  Thovigh  press  and  public 
don't  realize  it  yet  another  basic  battle  has 
begun  over  interest  rates — Mr.  Martin  want- 
ing them  high  (for  International  considera- 
tions); economists  wanting  them  low  (to 
stimulate  flagging  domestic  business).  In- 
cidentally. Chairman  Martin's  term  at  the 
Reserve  Board  expires  shortly. 

The  present  system  puts  an  unfair  burden 
on  the  United  States.  International  ex- 
change should  not  be  tied  any  longer  to  one 
or  two  national  currencies.  International 
liquidity  demands  a  broader  base  with  a  new 
permanent  mechanism.  The  United  States 
Isn't  going  to  permit  a  dollar  collapse.  But 
It  conceivably  might  be  forced  Into  a  slow- 
down of  contributions  to  world  liquidity  and 
to  International  aid. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THF  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  'S.  2250 >  to  provide  for  the  in- 
corporation of  the  National  Woman's 
Relief  Corps.  Auxiliary  to  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  organized  1883, 
78  years  old. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions  of  the  Senate: 

S.  Con.  Res.  87.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  hearings  entitled  "Military  Cold  War 
Education  and  S}>eech  Review  Policies  "  and 
the  report  thereon:  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  88.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing a  change  in  the  enrollment  of 
S.  2321,  the  District  of  Columbia  "Hssue  Bank 
Act. 

Tlie  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  th.3  bill  (H.R.  7782)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  convey  certain  lands  in  the  State  of 
Maryland  to  the  Prince  Georges  Cotmty 
Hospital,  aud  for  other  purpo.'^cs. 

The  mesoage  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  10062'  to  extend  the  application  of 
certain  laws  to  American  Samoa. 

The  message  further  annotmced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R. 
12391  >  to  improve  and  protect  farm  in- 
come, to  reduce  costs  of  farm  programs 
to  the  Federal  Government,  to  reduce 
the  Federal  Government's  excessive 
stocks  of  agricultural  commodities,  to 
maintain  reasonable  and  stable  prices  of 
agricultural  commodities  and  products  to 
consumers,  lo  provide  adequate  supplies 
of  agricultural  commodities  for  domestic 
and  foreign  needs,  to  conserve  natural 
resources,  and  for  other  purposes:  agreed 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  vote?  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Cooley, 


Mr.  PoAGE.  Mr  Gathikgs,  Mr.  Breedikg, 
Mr.  Ho:!:vEN.  Mr.  Belcher,  and  Mr.  QuiE 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 


REVENUE  ACT  OF  1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10650)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a 
credit  for  investment  in  certain  depreci- 
able property,  to  eUmmate  certain  de- 
fects find  inequities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  committee 
amendment  No.  2,  to  strike  the  language 
beginning  on  line  I,  page  52. 

FOREIGN  PKO'.TSIONS 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  several 
section;5  in  the  pending  bill  deal  with  the 
taxation  of  income  and  profits  earned 
abroad  by  American  taxpayers  through 
technically  foreign  subsidiary  corpora- 
tio::is  which  they  control.  Several  of  the 
provisions  in  these  sections  are  meritori- 
ous. On  balance,  however,  the  bill 
would  not  go  nearly  far  enough  to  correct 
the  situation  which  now  exists  and  re- 
store our  tax  system  to  a  position  of 
neutrality  as  between  domestic  and  for- 
eign operations. 

We  need  to  improve  this  bill  and  make 
it  less  favorable  to  foreign  economic 
operations.  We  need  to  do  this  now,  not 
next  ye.ir  or  some  year  thereafter. 

Tlie  i^roblem  created  by  the  favorable 
tax  tre:itment  of  income  earned  abroad 
adversely  affects  the  national  interest, 
particu.arly  with  respect  to  the  balance- 
of-payrients  problem  and  the  movement 
of  U.S.  industry  and  employment  abroad. 

My  colleagues  are  well  aware  of  the 
factths.t  it  is  cifBcult  to  obtain  legisla- 
tive momentum  on  any  given  subject. 
When  any  particular  subject  has  been 
under  consideration  for  both  sessions  of 
a  Congiess  and  has  gotten  through  the 
House  and  finally  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, It  is  most  difficult  to  repeat  the 
process  until  several  years  have  passed. 

In  view  of  this  well-known  fact  of 
legislative  life,  it  behooves  us  to  deal 
thoroug.^:ly  and  properly  with  the  subject 
at  hand  right  now.  We  may  not  have 
another  opportunity  for  years  to  come. 
By  that  time,  unless  we  take  effective  ac- 
tion now,  more  drastic  measures  may 
well  be  required. 

Now,  what  is  the  problem  in  the  for- 
eign area,  involving  the  taxation  of 
profits  earned  by  American  interests 
abroad?  The  President  has  defined  the 
problerr  and  offered  a  solution. 

In  the  words  of  the  President,  enunci- 
ated in  his  message  to  the  Congress  on 
April  20,  1961.  the  problem  is  this: 

Changing  economic  conditions  at  home 
and  abroad,  the  desire  to  achieve  greater 
cqtiity  in  taxation,  and  the  strains  which 
have  de^•eloped  in  our  balance-of-payments 
position  in  the  last  few  years,  comjiel  us  to 
examme  critically  certain  features  of  our 
tax  system  which.  In  conjunction  with  the 
tax  sVEt'?m  of  other  countries,  consistently 
favor" U. 3.  private  Investment  abroad  com- 
pared with  Investment  In  our  own  economy. 

And,  what  was  the  President's  recom- 
mended solution? 
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I,  therefore  recommend  that  legislation 
be  adopted  which  would,  after  a  two-step 
transitional  period,  tax  each  year  American 
corporations  on  their  current  share  of  the 
undistributed  profits  realized  in  that  year 
by  subsidiary  corporations  organized  in  eco- 
nomically advanced  countries  This  current 
taxation  would  also  apply  to  individual 
shareholders  uf  closely  held  corporations  in 
those  countries. 

The  President  also  recommended 
■elimination  of  the  tax  haven  device 
anywhere  in  the  world,  even  in  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries,  through  the 
elunination  of  tax  deferral  privileges  for 
those  forms  of  activities,  such  as  trad- 
ing, licensing,  insurance,  and  others,  that 
typically  seek  out  tax  haven  methods  of 
operation.  There  is  no  valid  reason  to 
permit  their  remaining  untaxed  regard- 
less of  the  country  in  which  they  are  lo- 
cated." 

Secretary  Dillon  strongly  endorsed  the 
Presidents  recommendations  and  gave 
them  concrete  backing  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  the  Finance  Committee.  Indeed, 
Secretary  Dillon  went  so  far  as  to  agree, 
in  testifying  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, that  anything  short  of  complete 
removal  of  the  deferral  privilege,  where- 
by U.S  taxation  of  profits  earned  abroad 
may  be  indefinitely  postponed,  would  be 
but  •piddling"  with  the  problem. 

Despite  this  clear  recognition  of  the 
problem,  and  these  strong  recommenda- 
tions for  its  correction,  the  House  went 
only  a  part  of  the  way  m  correcting  the 
situation.  The  Finance  Committee,  for 
no  reasons  which  I  can  determine  except 
the  pres,"^ure  of  the  business  community — 
which,  understandably,  never  wants  to 
pay  more  taxe.s  than  absolutely  neces- 
sary— refused  to  consider  the  President's 
principal  recommendation  and,  instead. 
backed  away  from  even  the  House  pro- 
visions and  reported  to  the  Senate  a 
weak,  watered  down,  and  waverins  tax 
haven  approach.  The  committee  then 
provided  broad  escape  hatches  in  even 
this  wholly  inadequate  approach  to  the 
problem. 

One  can  see,  then,  Mr.  President,  why 
I  find  It  necessary  to  disagree  with  the 
majority  action  of  the  committee  on 
which  it  is  my  privilege  to  serve. 

Just  what  is  our  problem  insofar  as 
operations  abroad  by  American  interests 
are  concerned? 

Briefly,  the  problem  is  this.  Due  to 
changing  world  conditions  during  the 
pa^t  several  years,  entirely  too  much 
American  capital  is  moving  abroad. 
This  capital  is  moving  into  the  wrong 
areas  and  the  wrong  activities. 

This  capital  movement  takes  several 
forms — direct  investment,  long-term 
portfolio  investment,  and  short-term  or 
hot  money  flows.  This  capital  outflow, 
particularly  that  represented  by  direct 
investment — that  is.  investment  which 
goes  into  setting  up  separate  corpora- 
tions, or  branch  operations,  in  foreign 
countries  owned  and  conu-olled  by  Amer- 
ican interests,  generally  large  U.S.  cor- 
porations— is  particularly  hurtful  to  the 
domestic  economy  since  much  of  it  rep- 
resents the  direct  shipment  of  jobs  from 
the  United  States  to  the  foreign  country 
concerned. 


The  other  forms  of  capital  outflow, 
long-term  portfolio  and  hot  money,  are 
not  so  cirectly  harmful  to  the  economy, 
although  they  are  quite  troublesome  in- 
sofar as  the  balance  of  payments  is  con- 
cerned. 

Not  all  foreign  investment  is  harmful 
t-o  the  economy,  of  course.  As  I  shall 
discuss  later,  about  10  percent  of  our 
foreign  investment  is  related  to  our  own 
export  activities,  and  is  of  assistance  to 
the  domestic  economy.  Part  of  our  fo"- 
eign  direct  investment  is  in  the  form  of 
p>etroleum  and  mining  operations,  and 
helps  us  to  obtain  a  steady  inflow  of 
needed  raw  materials  and  semifinished 
goods 

It  so  ;-iappens  that  most  of  the  petro- 
leum and  mining  operations  are  con- 
ducted in  branch  form  and  are,  there- 
fore, little  affected  by  proposed  changes 
in  U.S.  tax  law.  It  also  happens  that  the 
10,  percent  of  direct  foreign  investment 
associated  with  the  encouragement  "^f 
our  exports  would  be  little  affected 
since,  if  the  corporations  involved  are 
keeping  their  books  legitimately,  the 
larger  part  of  the  total  profit  obtained 
from  exports  will  be  earned  by  the  man- 
ufacturing process  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  much  smaller  portion  of  the 
profit  earned  by  the  sales  organization 
m  Europe  or  elsewhere,  even  if  taxed 
currently  on  its  net  profit,  should  not 
deter  the  overall  export  activity  involved. 

On  the  other  hand,  tax  changes  will 
not  acccmplish  all  that  needs  to  be  done 
in  balancing  our  payments  tc  and  from 
foreigners.  Other  changes  of  a  regula- 
tory nature  may  well  be  necessary  for 
this  purpose. 

r.^XATION   AND  CAPITAL  FLOWS 

One  of  the  most  startling  economic 
phenomena  of  the  past  5  years  is  the 
lar^e-scale  movement  of  American  capi- 
tal abroad.  Though  some  of  the  eco- 
nomic activity  represented  by  this  move- 
ment may  be  desirable  and  may  serve  to 
increase  exports,  much  of  it  directly  and 
materia  ly  weakens  the  base  of  our  econ- 
omy. Some  of  this  capital  is  drawn 
abroad  for  legitimate  economic  reasons. 
Much  of  it.  far  too  much,  is  stimulated 
to  move  abroad  because  of  faulty  U.S. 
tax  provisions. 

Several  reasons  exist,  of  course,  for  this 
unprcce(iented  m.ovement  of  capital 
abroad.  International  barriers  of  all 
sorts  are  being  broken  down.  Converti- 
bility of  currency  exists  in  large  meas- 
ure. Electronic  communications  insure 
effective  control  of  economic  activities 
anywhere  in  the  world  from  one  central 
office.  The  movement  of  persons  and 
goods  has  been  speeded  up  and  cheap- 
ened to  a  point  where  distance  makes 
very  little  difference.  American  eco- 
nomic style  and  business  organization 
have  made  American  know-how  welcome 
in  most  countries.  American  free  world 
leadership  has  lent  prestige  to  all  things 
American. 

In  view  of  the.se  facts — facts  which  we 
may  not  want  to  alter,  even  if  we  could — 
it  is  most  inappropriate  to  set  up  addi- 
tional artificial  stimuli  to  the  movement 
of  American  capital  abroad,  particularly 
into  activities  and  in  amounts  which  are 
contraiy  to  the  national  interest.     Exist- 


ing law  relating  to  the  taxation  of 
economic  activities  carried  out  by  Amer- 
ican interests  in  foreign  countries  con- 
stitutes just  such  an  artificial  stimulus 
to  the  movement  of  capital  abroad  into 
areas  and  activities  which  pose  dangers 
to  the  domestic  economy  and  make 
more  difficult  a  solution  of  the  balance- 
of-payments  problem. 

As  our  tax  laws  now  stand,  they  con- 
stitute a  positive  subsidy  to  the  move- 
ment of  American  capital  abroad.  There 
are  numerous  ways  in  which  the  taxa- 
tion of  profits  from  foreign  operations 
can  be  reduced  to  the  extent  that  it  may 
be  more  profitable  to  expend  American 
capital  and  American  know-how  in 
building  up  the  economy  of  West  Ger- 
many rather  than  the  economy  of  West 
Virginia,  or  south  Italy  rather  than 
South  Carolina. 

The  existence  of  this  unhappy  circum- 
stance is  given  implicit  verification  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  this  bill,  in  11  of 
its  27  sections,  deals  with  the  taxation  of 
foreign  operations  of  U.S.  taxpayers, 
both  individual  and  corporate.  Unfor- 
tunately, having  recognized  the  existence 
of  certain  problems,  the  bill  proceeds  to- 
ward correction  of  these  problems  in  a 
most  timid  and  halfhearted  manner. 

Our  tax  laws  regarding  foreign  oF>era- 
tions  are  hopelessly  out  of  date.  For  the 
most  part  they  stem  from  rules  laid  down 
when  the  income  tax  was  developed  prior 
to  the  First  World  War.  Developments 
in  communications,  transportation,  and 
even  in  international  politics  and  polit- 
ical organization  have  made  some  of 
these  laws  obsolete. 

In  theory,  the  United  States  taxes  its 
citizens  wherever  they  are  and  from 
whatever  source  their  income  is  derived. 
Although  this  would  seem  to  preclude 
the  use  of  the  tax  laws  as  a  subsidy  to 
draw  economic  activity  abroad,  in  prac- 
tice we  have  nullified  theory  to  a  great 
extent  by,  first,  allowing  American  inter- 
ests to  operate  abroad  in  subsidiary  form 
without  the  imposition  of  any  U.S.  taxa- 
tion whatsoever  on  the  profits  from  those 
operations  until  those  profits  are  re- 
mitted— often  in  a  form  which  can  take 
a  capital  gains  rate  or  no  rate  at  all — 
and,  second,  by  providing  for  a  credit  for 
foreign  income  taxes  paid  against  ulti- 
mate U.S.  taxes  on  Income  earned 
abroad. 

There  are  several  separate  and  dis- 
tinct tax  advantages  to  locating  a  fac- 
tory in  Europe,  for  example: 

First.  Deferral:  Most  foreign  enter- 
prises owned  by  U.S.  corporations,  ex- 
cept those  connected  with  petroleum 
and  mining  operations,  are  organized  as 
subsidiaries  rather  than  branches.  This 
means  that  no  U.S.  taxes  are  due  until 
such  time  as  dividends  are  paid  to  the 
parent  organization  in  the  United  States. 
In  many  instances,  income  taxes  in  for- 
eign countries  are  considerably  lower 
than  in  the  United  States.  Further- 
more, even  when  the  tax  rate  is  substan- 
tially the  same,  as  in  the  case  of 
Germany,  a  sales  ofiBce  and  a  holding 
company  in  Switzerland  can  be  u.sed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  lower  the  effective 
German  tax. 
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The  value  of  tax  deferral  is  real  an^ 
measurable.  It  amoimts  to  an  interest- 
free  loan  of  tax  moneys  which  should 
have  been,  and  were  not,  paid  over  to 
the  United  States.  A  study  made  about 
2  years  ago  by  the  American  Manage- 
ment Association  showed  that,  because 
of  thi.s  preferential  tax  on  operations 
abroad,  as  compared  with  taxes  here  at 
home,  reinvestment  of  foreign  earnings 
could  provide,  over  a  3-ycar  period, 
"roughly  double  the  rate  of  profit  ac- 
cumulation for  reinvestment  that  is  pos- 
sible under  donicstic  tax  schedules." 

The  deferral  privilege,  then,  both 
draws  funds  o\erseas  and  tends  to  keep 
them  there. 

Second.  Foreign  tax  credit:  A  busi- 
ness enterprise  located  in  a  typical  city 
in  the  United  States  must  pay  State 
taxes,  county  taxes,  city  taxes  and  often 
other  special  laxes  in  addition  to  its 
U.S.  income  ta^.  All  these  non-F'ederal 
taxes  are,  of  course,  business  expenses 
and  are  properly  deductible  from  gross 
income  in  determining  income  subject  to 
tax  by  the  Federal  Government. 

But  in  the  case  of  foreign  income  and 
similar  taxes,  these  items  of  actual  busi- 
ness expense  a-e  not  charged  off  as  ex- 
penses. Iiistcad,  they  are  applied  as  a 
credit  against  the  U.S.  income  tax  if 
and  when  that  tax  is  finally  paid.  This 
ability  to  use  foreign  income  taxes  as  a 
credit  against  U.S.  income  taxes  ratlier 
than  a  deduction  from  taxable  income 
gives  a  decidetl  edge  to  foreign  invest- 
ment. 

Third.  Gross-up:  Due  to  imperfect 
language  in  the  statute  dealing  with  the 
crediting  of  foreign  taxes  against  U.S. 
income  taxes,  there  is  allowed,  in  effect, 
both  a  deductic  n  and  a  credit  for  foreign 
income  and  a.s;-ociated  taxes  paid.  Tins 
has  the  effect,  even  without  setting  up 
a  tax  haven  operation,  of  reducing  the 
effective  U.S.  t;ix  rate  to  close  to  40  per- 
cent in  some  instances. 

Fourth.  Ta.c  haven  abuses:  I  do  not 
wish  to  take  the  time  today  to  detail  all 
of  the  various  types  of  tax  haven  abu.ses 
possible  under  our  tax  laws  Let  me  say 
ju.<?t  now  that  these  abuses  are  legion  and 
are  used,  not  only  to  reduce  foreign  taxes 
and  pull  profits  of  legitimate  foreign 
operations  into  tax  havens  almost  tax 
free,  but  tax  havens  are  also  used  to  pull 
profits  from  American  domestic  opera- 
tions into  tax  havens  so  as  to  escape 
U.S.  taxes.  This  latter  type  of  outflow, 
or  lack  of  proper  inflow,  of  dollars  is 
doubly  harmful. 

It  is  also  often  possible  to  collect  profits 
for  several  years  in  a  tax  haven  dummy 
corporation,  then  collap.se  the  corpora- 
tion and  bring  home  the  accumulated 
profits  in  the  fca-m  of  capital  gams  which 
are  subject  to  a  maximum  tax  rate  of 
25  percent. 

Many  of  these  tax  haven  abuses  are 
subject  to  correction  administratively — 
if  they  can  be  dett^cted.  if  the  books  are 
available,  and  if  all  taxpayers  concerned 
are  cooperative.  These  circumstances 
seldom  prevail.  Detection  is  difficult  and 
requires  the  time  of  many  more  hiehly 
trained  and  sk.Ued  revenue  agents  than 
we  have  available,  even  if  all  of  them 
were  put  on  such  cases.  Furthermore, 
with  the  books  in  a  foreign  country,  and 


often  subject  to  strict  so-called  anti- 
espionage  laws,  it  is  impossible  to  get 
at  the  true  facts. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  tax 
haven  operations  and  abuses.  Suffice  it 
to  say  right  now  tiiat  similar  operations 
and  opportunities  for  tax  avoidance  and 
evasion  are  not  available  to  domestic 
oi:>erations.  The  bill  before  us  would 
probably  put  a  stop  to  many  tax  haven 
abuses. 

Fifth.  Income  earned  abroad  by  in- 
dividuals: Foreign  operations  have  a  fur- 
ther lax  advantage  over  domestic  oper- 
ations in  that  U.S.  citizens  are  allowed, 
under  our  faulty  tax  laws,  to  go  abroad 
and  work  for  a  number  of  years  and 
avoid  payment  of  U.S.  income  taxes. 
This  makes  working  overseas  relatively 
attractive  and  enables  companies  with 
foreign  operations  to  hire  capable  U.S. 
personnel  at  a  lower  salary  or  wage  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  to  pay. 

All  of  the  above  give  an  advantage, 
insofar  as  taxation  is  conceiTied.  to  op- 
erating abroad  as  against  performing 
the  same  operation  here  at  home.  This 
tax  advantage  cannot  help  but  act  as  a 
magnet  to  draw  fimds  abroad — funds 
which  could  and  should  be  allocated  to 
expanding  and  modernizing  our  domestic 
plant  and  equipment. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  penalize 
oversea  operations,  although  the  situa- 
tion may  get  so  bad  that  some  positive, 
active  steps  must  be  taken  to  prevent  or 
slow  down  the  flow  of  capital  into  cer- 
tain foreign  countries.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  should  now,  during  this  ses- 
sion, take  the  necessary  legislative  steps 
to  insure  that  taxation  is  at  least  neu- 
tral. We  should  at  least  tax  foreign  op- 
erations as  heavily  as  operations  here  at 
home.  This  would  not  put  an  end  to 
foreign  investment^ — indeed,  such  would 
not  be  desirable.  But  it  would  .=  low  down 
the  currently  rapid  growth  of  foreign  in- 
vestment and  insure  the  repatriation  of 
sufficient  foreign  earnings  in  the  years 
immediately  ahead  to  be  of  material  as- 
sistance in  the  balance  of  payments  as 
well  as  to  assist  in  the  needed  moderni- 
zation of  domestic  plant  and  equipment. 

TAX    EQXTITT 

Equity  in  taxation  is  a  subject  to 
which  lipservice  is  paid  from  time  to 
time.  Everyone  claims  to  be  in  favor 
of  equity,  but  many  define  equity  in 
strange  and  tortured  ways.  Generally 
speaking,  if  a  dollar  earned  by  a  partic- 
ular type  of  taxpayer  in  any  economic 
activity,  in  any  geographical  area,  pays 
the  same  tax  as  another  dollar  earned 
tuidcr  other  circumstances  by  similar 
types  of  taxpayers,  we  can  say  that  tax 
equity  has  been  achieved. 

Of  course,  from  time  to  time  prefer- 
ences are  given  to  certain  types  of  opera- 
tions, certain  areas,  and  certain  orgam- 
zations.  but  when  this  is  done  it  should 
be  done  consciously,  and  deliberately,  in 
the  full  knowledge  of  what  is  being  done, 
and  with  the  accomplishment  of  definite 
objectives  in  mind.  When  a  subsidy  is 
voted — and  a  subsidy  can  be  awarded  a 
taxpayer  by  giving  him  a  tax  preference 
just  as  surely  as  it  can  be  awarded  by 
way  of  a  cash  payment — it  should  be 
voted  to  accomplish  a  proper  national 


or  social  goal,  not  done  accidentally,  or 
as  a  private  giveaway. 

For  example,  there  is  no  question  that 
the  averjtge  homeowner  receives  better 
tax  treatment  than  the  average  renter 
of  living  quarUTS.  But  the  Congress 
has  delit>erately  provided  this  because 
it  is  considered  socially  desirable  to 
foster  homeownership. 

In  certain  other  instances  tax  ad- 
vantages are  given  inadvertently,  or  be- 
cause of  reasons  which  are  no  longer 
valid.  Certain  of  our  laws  dealing  with 
the  taxation  of  the  profits  and  income 
earned  abroad  by  American  taxpayers, 
both  corporate  and  individual,  directly 
and  through  technically  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries, fall  in  each  of  these  two  cate- 
gories. 

Business  decisions  today  are  often 
made  on  the  basis  of  tax  consequences. 
Many  decisions  as  to  what  operations 
should  be'  moved  abroad  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  tax  consequences.  Many  for- 
eign operations  are  set  up  in  order  to 
avoid  taxes,  in  a  virtual  maze  of  inter- 
locking and  overlapping  organizations, 
confusing  to  customers  and  operators 
alike.  This  is  hardly  in  keeping  with 
concepts  of  equity  or  even  good  business 
management. 

The  best  way  to  achieve  tax  equity. 
particularly  in  this  field,  is  to  seek  tax 
neutrality:  that  is.  to  seek  to  have  tax 
laws  such  that  economic  decisions  are 
made  on  the  basis  of  economic  criteria, 
not  on  tax  consequences.  Unfortunately, 
the  bill  reported  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, although  it  recognizes  the  exist- 
ence of  inequity,  does  little  to  deal  with 
it  effectively.  Under  terms  of  this  bill, 
operations  carried  on  abroad  will  still 
receive  :'avored  tax  treatment  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  type  of  operation 
carried  O'n  here  at  home. 

DOMESTIC   ECONOMY    HEALTH 

Many  who  are  concerned,  and  who  so 
often  express  that  concern,  about  the 
!^-called  export  of  jobs  because  of  the 
liberalization  of  trade  restrictions  and 
the  lowering  of  tariff  barriers  will  rarely 
stop  to  examine  our  faulty  tax  laws  and 
the  part  they  play  in  exporting  entire 
factories  to  Europe. 

When  we  break  down  artificial  trade 
baiTiers  we  promote  a  two-way  trade 
which  ultimately  benefits  and  strength- 
ens the  economy  of  all  trading  nations. 
This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  some 
individuals  or  segments  of  industries  will 
not  be  hurt  temporarily,  or  even  perma- 
nently. A  glass  manufacturer,  for  ex- 
ample, may  curtail  his  activities  and 
his  employees  may  be  thrown  out  of 
work.  But  at  the  same  time,  production 
for  export  may  be  mci  eased  m  other 
Unes  such  as  chemicals,  machinery,  elec- 
tronics, and  farm  products.  President 
Kennedy  has  recognized  the  domestic 
problems  associated  with  increased  trade 
and  has  proposed  ways  to  deal  with 
those  problems. 

But  what  about  the  factory  which  is 
lured  abroad  by  a  Ux  loophole?  Who 
benefits  from  that?  Surely  our  econ- 
omy as  a  whole  does  not.  A  few  large 
stockiiolders  may  benefit.  A  few  insid- 
ers may  profit  from  speculation.  But 
our  national  interest  is  injured.  Pay- 
rolls are  lost.  People  are  left  unem- 
ployed.   The  productive  potential  of  the 
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country  is  lessened.  The  gross  national 
product  is  lessened,  and  our  standard  of 
living  is  just  that  much  lower. 

Of  course,  the  host  country  benefits 
from  our  shipping  industries  to  it.  For 
this  reason  Congress  may  not  want  to 
discourage  investment  of  a  proper  type 
in  certain  underdeveloped  countries. 
Unfortunately  most  of  the  private  invest- 
ment in  such  countries  is  in  the  extrac- 
tive industries  and  this  may  do  the  host 
country  but  little  permanent  good. 
Moreover,  the  use  of  tax  favors  in  for- 
eign policy,  even  in  foreign  aid,  to  un- 
derdeveloped countries  may  not  be  the 
best  or  most  effective  means  of  achiev- 
ing our  objectives. 

I  have  found  no  better  proof  of  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  host  coun- 
try from  the  establishment  therein  of 
American  subsidary  corporations  than 
an  article  published  in  the  Anglo  Amer- 
ican Trade  News  in  January  1962.  This 
article  is  so  interesting  that  I  should  like 
to  read  it  in  its  entirety:  it  is  not  long. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

America.v  Expohts  From  Brit.mn — A  New 
Survey  op  120  US.  M.anufac-tltiing  Sub- 
sidiaries Operating  in  the  United  King- 
dom 

American  manufacturing  enterprises 
based  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  continuing 
to  make  solid  and  construcrlve  contribution 
to  Britain's  export  efTort  and  payments  bal- 
ai;ce. 

This  is  the  story  that  emerges  from  export 
performance  data  gathered  by  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London  from  chief 
management  executives  of  the  leading  Ameri- 
can manufacturing  subsidiaries  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Results  of  a  recent  survey 
which  included  hard  figures  from  120  cham- 
ber member  companies  of  American  paren- 
tage show  that  26  percent  of  them  exp<orted 
from  41  to  100  percent  of  their  entire  pro- 
duction during   the  first  half  ojf   1961. 

Thirty  percent  of  these  American  owned 
companies  shipped  21  to  40  percent  of  their 
output  abroad  during  the  first  6  months  of 
last  year.  The  remaining  44  percent  of  the 
group  sampled  by  the  chamber  sold  up  to 
20  percent  of  tlieir  production  m  oversea 
markets. 

Addltlon<Uly.  15  firms  reported  that  they 
estimated  their  contributions  in  indirect  ex- 
ports were  of  much  greater  importance  to 
the  British  economy  than  the  direct  ex- 
port figures  indicate.  These  makers  of  com- 
ponents and  subassemblies  supply  British 
customers  whose  products  in  turn  are  prime 
sellers  in  world  markets. 

The  majority  of  US  subsidiaries  in  this 
category  estimated  that  inclusion  of  their 
indirect  exports  in  their  totals  would  be 
sufficient  to  more  than  double  their  direct 
export  performance.  Two  companies  which 
reported  no  direct  imfX)rts  noted  that  their 
entire  production  finds  its  way  to  export 
markets  in  this  manner. 

Proper  evaluation  of  figures  and  percent- 
ages requires  comparison  to  convey  meaning. 
and  it  is  by  using  a  yardstick  of  past  per- 
formance and  by  measuring  against  current 
available  data  on  exports  of  British  industry 
generally  that  the  scope  of  American  financed 
contribution  becomes  significant. 

In  his  19.54-55  study,  "American  Invest- 
ment in  British  Manufacturing  Industry" 
(George  Allen  &  Unwin,  1958),  Prof.  John 
H.  Dunning,  of  the  University  of  South- 
ampton, revealed  that  152  American  manu- 
facturing subsidiaries  in  the  United  King- 
dom reported  the  following  export 
performance:  26.2  percent  of  them  exported 
41   to  100   percent   of  their  production;    41.3 


percent  sold  21  to  40  percent  of  output  to  for- 
eign markets,  and  32.5  percent  recorded  ex- 
port sales  up  to  20  percent. 

It  can  be  assumed  that  many  of  the  com- 
panies in  the  Dunning  study  are  Identical 
with  those  sampled  in  the  chamber  survey. 
although  a  number  of  firms  in  the  current 
sample  have  been  established  during  the 
past  8  years.  This  is  worth  noting  because 
recently  the  United  Kingdom  Government 
has  tended  to  relax  its  entry  requirements 
for  foreign  direct  investment  in  manufac- 
turing enterprises.  Formerly  the  dollar 
shortage  in  the  United  Kingdom  made  it 
mandatory  that  the  prospective  investor's 
product  be  a  vital  dollar  saver  on  the  domestic 
market  and  a  prodigious  seller  overseas. 

With  easier  entrance  for  the  newcomer 
and  with  more  affluent  domestic  consumers 
to  be  tapped  by  both  the  neophyte  and  the 
long  established  companies,  it  might  be 
expected  that  the  current  export  graph  would 
drop  precipitously  below  the  1954  mark.  This 
has  not  been  the  case. 

Measured  against  contemporary  perform- 
ance of  British  industry  generally,  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  in  the  United  Kingdom 
appear  to  run  slightly  ahead  of  the  current. 
The  Federation  of  British  Industries  export 
supplement  to  'Industrial  Trends  Enquiry 
No,  12,"  released  for  publication  on  October 
13,  1961,  shows  that  492  United  Kingdom 
manufacturers  with  annual  exports  amount- 
ing to  more  than  £10.000  line  up  in  this 
manner:  12  percent  deliver  more  than  50 
percent  of  their  output  overseas:  28  percent 
export  25  to  50  percent;  31  percent  sell  10 
to  25  percent  abroad;  17  percent  export  5 
to  10  percent,  and  12  percent  record  export 
sales  of  less  than  5  percent. 

Comparable  figures  for  the  120  American 
firms  in  the  United  Kingdom  are:  Exports 
over  50  percent.  19  percent  of  the  companies; 
25  to  50  percent.  29  percent  of  the  com- 
panies: 10  to  25  percent.  36  percent  of  the 
total,  and  In  the  5  to  10  and  less  than  5 
percent  categories,  5  and  10  percent  of  the 
companies,  respectively. 

Again,  in  the  FBI  inquiry  it  can  be  ex- 
pected that  a  majority  of  the  U.S.  com- 
panies are  included  but  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  FBI  Includes  among  its 
members  this  country's  largest  concerns  and 
its  most  formidable  exporters.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  minority 
of  the  U.S.  financed  companies,  the  Ameri- 
can firms  supplying  information  for  the 
chamber  study  class  themselves  in  the  small 
to  medium  sized  brackets.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  American  industry  in  Britain  has 
been  credited  by  numerous  British  authori- 
ties with  employing  nearly  1  in  every  20 
workers  employed  in  United  Kingdom  manu- 
facturing  industry  today. 

Enlarging  on  this.  Sir  Miles  Thomas,  chair- 
man of  Monsanto  Chemicals,  Ltd.,  in  a  talk 
he  gave  at  a  chamber  luncheon  meeting  in 
mid  1959.  said : 

"I  wonder  if  any  of  you  read  some  rele- 
vant and  extremely  interesting  figures  in  the 
Times  recently?  There  are  roughly  400  U.S. 
subsidiaries  and  Anglo-./^merlcan  companies 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  they  employ 
about  375.000  people.  Impressive  figures, 
but — and  it's  a  very  considerable  but — these 
people  only  represent  about  4  percent  of  our 
total  labor  force.  And  the  total  value  of  the 
output  of  those  400  or  so  companies,  at 
around  £1.200  million,  Is  about  5.5  percent 
of  the  gross  output  for  all  United  Kingdom 
manufacturing  Industry  for  1957. 

"A  further  fact  was  that,  at  the  present 
time,  U.S.  representation  in  United  Kingdom 
industry  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  In- 
dustries supplying  products  which  were  first 
developed  on  a  significant  scale  in  the  United 
States,  if  not  actually  discovered  there. 

"Let  me  take  three  more  points,  all  from 
the  same  source.  Between  1950  and  1957 
U  S.  subsidiaries  and  Anglo-American  firms 


accounted  for  something  like  7  5  percent  of 
the  net  capital  expenditure  of  all  British 
manufacturing  industry.  Secondly,  such 
firms  have  access  to  the  benefits  of  more 
research  and  development  than  all  United 
Kingdom  Industry  (on  private  account) 
combined.  Finally,  these  firms  currently 
supply  between  10  and  12  percent  of  all 
United  Kingdom  manufacturing  exports  and 
one-third  of  the  exported  goods  commercial- 
ized within  the  last  two  decades." 

Further  emphasis  on  the  impact  of  the 
contribution  of  direct  American  Investment 
on  the  British  economy  can  be  drawn  from 
a  statement  made  recently  by  Carl  Gilbert, 
chairman  of  the  Gillette  Co.,  of  Boston,  at 
the  convention  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council  in  New  York.  He  stated  that  of  the 
3  million  oversea  workers  employed  by  U.S. 
Industry  only  about  one  in  every  hundred  Is 
a  U.S.  citizen.  Rough  calculations  in  the 
United  Kingdom  show  that  this  ratio  Is.  for 
Britain,  entirely  unrealistic.  The  British 
labor  participation,  from  the  managing  di- 
rector's desk  to  the  apprentice's  bench,  in 
American  manufacturing  industry  In  the 
United  Kingdom  comes  much  nearer  com- 
plete saturation. 

Returning  to  data  compiled  from  answers 
to  the  chamber's  questionnaire,  two  out- 
standing trends  come  to  light. 

(1)  Additional  manufacturing  facilities 
established  by  the  US  parent  within  the 
Common  Market  or  in  other  areas  where 
various  conditions  make  local  manufacture 
unavoidable  have  cut  into  exports  from  a 
number  of  the  United  Kingdom  subsidiaries; 
and 

(2)  Domestic  United  Kingdom  sales  have 
In  numerous  cases  Increased  sufficiently  to 
downgrade  export  percentage  figures,  al- 
though actual  exports  have  remained  static, 
or  even  Improved. 

Consolidation  of  answers  to  the  question- 
naire which  asked  respondents  for  a  simple 
■■percentage  figure  which  your  exports  repre- 
sented in  relation  to  your  total  sales  for  the 
first  half  of  1961  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1960.  together  with  two 
or  three  main  areas  of  their  destination,  e.g., 
the  Far  East.  Middle  East,  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, and  Western  Europe.  "  gave  the  fol- 
lowing picture: 

A  total  of  23  concerns  directly  exported 
between  50  and  100  percent  of  their  total 
sales  in  each  of  the  two  periods  (January  to 
July  1960,  1961).  These  companies  manu- 
facture specialized  lines  of  capital  goods  and 
consumer  durables  for  which  there  is  a  rela- 
tively limited  market  in  the  United  King- 
dom. They  possess  either  their  own  world 
marketing  organizations  or  highly  qualified 
distributors.  The  majority  of  them — 15 — 
registered  Increases  In  their  export  sales  for 
the  1961  period;  the  Increases  varied  from 
13   to  0.4   percentage  points. 

The  remaining  companies  In  this  group 
Indicated  decreases  In  their  export  business 
during  the  first  half  of  1961.  One  of  the 
causes  mentioned  being  the  type  of  business 
Involved  (often  consisting  of  large  contracts) 
does  not  lend  Itself  to  meaningful  compari- 
sons between  given  periods.  In  some  cases 
the  total  volume  of  exports  was  up  In  the 
1961  period,  although  the  percentage  was 
less,  compared  with  1960. 

The  destinations  of  the  exports  of  the 
companies  In  the  50  to  100  percent  category 
were  worldwide,  the  percentages  by  markets 
having  varied  considerably  between  the  two 
periods.  In  the  rough  order  of  importance 
the  destinations  were  Europe,  Far  East,  and 
Australia,  South  America,  Middle  East,  and 
Africa. 

The  group  showing  exports  ranging  be- 
tween 25  and  50  percent  In  each  of  the  two 
periods  consisted  of  35  companies.  Of  these, 
19  Indicated  increases  of  a  few  points  in 
most  Instances  during  1961.  The  decreases 
shown  by  the  balance  of  the  group  were  also 
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of  minor  magnitude,  while  the  percentage 
of  total  sales  was  lower  In  some  cases  dur- 
ing the  1961  period,  the  actual  amounts  were 
greater.  Again  the  marketing  areas  were 
more  or  less  worldwide,  that  Is,  Europe, 
South  America,  the  Far  East.  Middle  East, 
Africa,  and   North   America 

The  largest  group  in  the  sample  comprised 
the  43  companies  which  exported  from  10 
to  25  percent  of  their  total  sales  in  the  1961 
period.  Barring  a  few  exceptions  these  con- 
cerns were  also  in  the  same  category  in  1960. 
The  export  sales  of  22  of  the  companies  In- 
creased In  the  1961  period:  the  highest  of  an 
Individual  company  having  been  from  zero 
In  1960  to  17  percent  of  total  sales  In  1961 
The  smallest  lncre;ise  recorded  was  from  20  2 
percent  In  1960  to  20  4  percent  in  1961 

The  firms  reporting  reduced  sales  In  1961 
numbered  19.  the  reductions  In  most  cases 
being  small.  Reasons  given  for  some  of  the 
reductions  were  the  opening  of  other  over- 
sea plants  by  the  parent  companies  con- 
cerned, due  to  the  unavoidable  need  In 
many  countries  to  set  up  local  manufactur- 
ing operations  Here  again  several  of  the 
companies  confided  that  in  actual  fact  there 
were  appreciable  increases  In  the  export  sales 
during  the  1961  period,  though  the  per- 
centages were  slightly  dimlnshed  owing  to  a 
proportionately  slightly  greater  Increase  in 
the  consolidated  sales  The  percentage  of 
exports  to  the  several  areas  of  destination 
varied  considerably  In  many  cases,  but  in 
general  the  prlnclp.-U  are.is  were  Europe,  Far 
East,  Middle  E.ist,  Africa,  and  the  Americas 

There  were  only  seven  companies  in  the 
group  exporting  from  5  to  10  percent  of 
their  total  sales,  two  of  these  enterprises  hav- 
ing reported  decreases  in  such  s;des  during 
the  1961  period  One  of  the  companies 
showing  a  decrea.se  explained  that  the  rela- 
tively low  percentage  in  the  1961  period  un- 
der review  was  due  to  the  fact  that  an  as- 
sociated firm  in  a  Common  Market  country 
began  to  supply  that  area.  The  other  com- 
pany stated  that  while  Its  export  business 
has  been  growing,  the  lower  percentitge  ex- 
port figure  In  January-July  1961  was  chiefly 
due  to  unusually  high  exports  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1960  Destinations  in 
general  were  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and 
Far  Eaf,t. 

The  group  having  less  than  5  percent  of 
direct  export  sales  cnns'..'^ted  of  12  concerns. 
4  of  which  reported  decreases  in  the  1961 
period.  The  differences  in  all  cases  were 
small,  and  the  areas  of  destination  were 
Middle  East.  Africa,  Europe,  and  the  Far 
E.tst.  A  few  of  these  companies  have  been 
established  In  the  United  Kingdom  only  a 
short  while,  and  others  reported  the  fact 
that  sales  In  the  United  Kingdom  materially 
affected  the  export  figures. 

Finally,  an  aggregate  of  70  companies  re- 
ported export  sales  running  at  20  percent  of 
total  sales  during  both  periods:  53  firms 
showed  export  business  ranging  from  25  to 
100  percent  In  the  first  half  of  both  1960  and 
1961.  and  no  less  than  39  US  subsidiaries 
stated  that  their  export  shipments  were  at 
the  level  of  40  percent  or  more  of  their  out- 
put during  both  periods  In  question. 

Export  performance 
(.\11  flifures  in  pteroentages] 

120    U.S.    MANUfACTURING    SUBSIDIARIES    IN 
BRITAIN.      1961 
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Mr.  President,  several  points  should  be 
emphasized: 

First.  These  companies  had  a  very  high 
export-to-production  ratio  which  was  of 
very  material  assistance  to  Great  Britain 
in  solving  her  own  balance-of-payments 
problems. 

Second.  These  companies  manufac- 
tured and  sold  in  Britain  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  world,  including  the 
United  States  "almost  entirely  products 
which  were  first  developed  on  a  signifi- 
cant scale  in  the  United  States,  if  not 
actually  discovered  there."  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  on  this  point  shortly. 

Third.  These  companies  employed 
about  375.000  people,  about  4  percent 
of  the  total  Unit^ed  Kingdom's  labor 
force,  and  produced  about  5.5  percent  of 
the  manufacturmg  output  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Fourth.  About  3  million  oversea  work- 
ers are  employed  by  American  indu.stry 
altogether,  and  only  about  1  in  100  is 
an  American  In  Britain  there  are  al- 
most no  Americans  employed  by  these 
subsidiaries  located  there  and  "British 
labor  participation,  from  the  managing 
director's  desk  to  the  apprentice's  bench. 
in  American  manufacturing  industry  in 
the  United  Km.edom  comes  much  nearer 
complete  saturation." 

Fifth  Manufacturing  facilities  "estab- 
lished by  the  U.S.  parent  within  the 
Common  Market  or  in  other  areas  where 
various  conditions  make  local  manufac- 
ture unavoidable  have  cut  into  exports 
from  a  number  of  the  United  Kingdom 
subsidiaries,"  and  at  least  one  of  these 
British  companies  reported  that  the  "rel- 
atively low  percentage"  of  exports  from 
Its  plant  in  that  1961  period  under  re- 
view was  due  lo  the  fact  that  an  associ- 
ated firm  in  a  Common  Market  country 
began  to  supply  that  area. 

I  think  these  observations  are  most 
appropriate  to  the  discussion  at  hand. 
Certainly  we  can  see  from  the  operation 
of  these  British  corporations  controlled 
by  American  interests  and  manufactur- 
ing American-type  product.s  that  the 
employment  and  balance-of-payment5 
benefits  inure  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
not  the  United  States. 

Points  2  and  5  are  particularly  inter- 
esting to  me.  This  is  a  clear  recogni- 
tion of  the  competition  which  is  offered 
to  domestic  production  when  factories  of 
the  same  type,  producing  the  same  type 
goods,  are  set  up  in  areas  where  our  own 
factories  have  been  exporting. 

I  hope  that  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  have  been  misled  by  the  testimony, 
entreaties,  and  letters  of  the  very  small 
minority  of  American  concerns  and  in- 
terests which  have  moved  their  indus- 


tries abroad,  which  actually  show  some 
benefit  to  the  United  States,  will  read 
the  article  which  I  have  now  read  to 
the  Senate.  This  article  was  not  written 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  U.S. 
Congress,  but  it  is  a  factual  ftrticle  about 
how  the  establishment  of  American- 
owned  industry  m  Great  Britain  has 
vastly  benefit.ed  Great  Britain,  and  has 
correspondingly  been  harmful  to  Ameri- 
can domestic  business  engaged  in  export 
trade.  Not  only  is  this  true  of  Great 
Britain,  but  of  other  major  areas  of  the 
world. 

There  are  many  more  instances  which 
show  the  hurtful  effect  that  flows  from 
the  subsidy  of  the  movement  of  Ameri- 
can business,  capital,  industry,  and  jobs 
abroad. 

I  think  these  observations  are  most  ap- 
propriat.e  to  the  discussion  at  hand 
Certainly  we  can  see  from  the  operations 
of  these  British  corporations,  controlled 
by  American  interests  and  manufactur- 
ing American-type  products,  that  tlie 
employment  and  balance-of-payments 
benefits  inure  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  not  to  the  United  States.  Tliis  re- 
sults in  the  employment  of  citizens  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  reaches,  as  the 
article  says,  the  point  of  saturation. 

It  is  but  natural  that  the  establish- 
ment of  an  industrj-  in  Great  Britain 
would  benefit  the  economy  of  Great 
Britain.  There  is  nothing  stranee  about 
that.  I  say  to  my  distinguished  fneiid, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
who  does  me  the  honor  of  his  attention. 
The  same  would  be  true  with  respect  to 
the  establisliment  of  industry  in  Con- 
necticut, even  though  it  might  be  owned 
by  Dutch  int^^rests,  by  British  interests, 
or  by  German  interests. 

What  I  speak  of  now  is  the  vast 
amount  of  American  investment  in 
Great  Britain,  constituting,  as  I  have 
read,  a  large  part  of  the  manufacturing 
potential  of  the  whole  United  Kingdom. 
Some  of  the  factories  in  Great  Britain 
have  employment  almost  exclusively  of 
citizens  of  the  host  country.  Tliis  not 
only  curtails  the  export  of  goods  from 
U.S.  factories  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  also,  as  I  have  read  from  the  article, 
it  curtails  American  production  in  that 
the  products  of  those  factories,  of  Ameri- 
can type — many  of  them  origmating  in 
America  in  design,  in  labels,  and  in  trade 
names — are  then  exported  to  Europe,  to 
the  Far  East,  to  the  Near  East,  and  to 
South  America,  as  well  as  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair'.     Does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  have  been  very  much 
interested  in  the  Senators  comments, 
and  I  have  tried  to  follow  them  as  closely 
as  po.ssible.  The  Senator  is  dealing  with 
the  tax  bill.  I  take  it  from  what  the 
Senator  has  said  so  far.  as  I  have  heard 
him.  that  he  believes  it  is  the  tax  incen- 
tive rather  than  any  other  incentive — 
such  as  the  cost  of  production — which 
entices  American  manufacturers  to  go 
abroad   and  to   establish   branches  and 
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subsidiaries    to    make     theii"    products 
abroad. 

I  have  studied  this  problem  pretty 
closely,  too,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  trade  bill  which  will  be  before  the 
Senate  in  2  or  3  weeks,  with  which  the 
Senator  is  also  familiar,  I  know.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  evidence  is  pretty 
strong  that  the  other  advantages,  such 
as  lower  costs  of  production,  including 
labor  cost,  have  attracted  American  in- 
dustries to  establish  branches  and  to 
manufacture  goods  in  Common  Market 
countries,  and  in  the  United  Kingdom 
particularly,  because  this  is  where  most 
of  it  has  gone,  I  believe. 

The  question  which  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  is  whether  he  agrees  that  these 
other  influences,  these  other  cost  advan- 
tages, which  result  in  very  much  reduc- 
ing the  ultimate  cost  of  the  products  sold 
within  those  markets,  and  even  the  prod- 
ucts brought  back  into  our  markets,  as 
the  Senator  has  said,  are  more  influ- 
ential and  have  been  more  influential 
in  enticing  American  manufacturers  to 
operate  in  foreign  countries  than  the  tax 
advantage  which  may  have  accrued  as 
a  result  of  the  differential  of  taxation 
on  earned  income  in  those  foreign 
countries. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator  com- 
ment on  that,  if  he  would  be  kind  enough 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  GORR  I  can  understand  how,  in 
listening  to  my  address  today,  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  and  able  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  for  whom  I 
have  great  affection  and  the  highest  of 
respect,  and  whose  presence  will  be  sorely 
missed  in  this  Chamber  when  he  departs 
at  the  end  of  his  term,  could  arrive  at 
the  impression  or  the  conclusion  which 
he  has  stated,  because  I  have  been  talk- 
ing about  the  tax  incentive  for  the  move- 
ment of  industry  abroad. 

I  readily  concede  that  there  are  other 
incentives.  Whether  the  tax  incentive 
is  greater  or  whether  the  others  are 
greater  is  a  question  I  think  one  would 
have  to  determine  by  study  of  each  in- 
dividual case,  though  there  may  be  a 
general  situation. 

Before  speaking  to  that  particular 
point,  let  me  say  that  it  is  not  within 
the  power  of  the  U.S.  Government  to 
establish  a  minimum  wage  in  Great 
Britain,  in  Italy,  in  Germany  or  in 
Belgium. 

Mr.  BUSH.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  is  not  within  the  power 
of  the  U.S.  Government  to  prevent  a 
province  in  southern  Italy  from  offering 
to  build  a  factory  and  to  let  an  American 
concern  have  it  rent  free. 

It  is  not  possible  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  .stop  some  country  from  lending 
money  interest  free  to  an  American  con- 
cern to  buy  machinery. 

It  is  not  possible  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  prevent  other  countries  from 
giving  such  American-owned  industrie.s 
a  direct  subsidy  for  the  exports  they 
make  to  the  United  States. 

These  things  are  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on   that  point? 

Mr  GORE.  Let  me  continue  one  mo- 
ment. 


What  I  am  dealing  with  in  my  address 
and  what  is  before  the  Senate  is  the 
question  of  American  taxes.  I  think  this 
is  something  with  which  we  can  properly 
deal.  It  is  the  removal  of  the  tax  sub- 
sidy for  such  export  of  American  fac- 
tories and  jobs  that  I  now  advocate. 

I  do  not  contend  that  this  would  solve 
the  problem.  Indeed,  I  do  not  propose 
to  stop  the  movement  of  American  in- 
dustry and  capital  abroad.  I  propose 
to  remove  the  tax  subsidy  for  such  a 
movement. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
my  recollection  is— and  I  think  we  had 
this  evidence  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  within  the  past  12  months — 
that  the  income  from  American  invest- 
ments abroad  was  mea.^ured  last  year  in 
terms  of  about  $2.2  bilhon  in  this  coun- 
try, as  against  which  we  exported  for 
investment  some  $2  billion.  So  to  that 
extent,  if  the  figures  arc  correct — and 
I  believe  they  are — the  balance  of  pay- 
ments on  the  total  question  of  invest- 
ment was  a  benefit  to  the  extent  of  $200 
million. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  believe  the  Senator  has 
rushed  to  conclusions  that  are  not  justi- 
fied. A  vast  amount  of  the  inflow — per- 
haps half  of  it — comes  from  mineral  and 
petroleum  operations  which  are  organ- 
ized m  branch  form  and  therefore  would 
be  unaffected  by  the  pending  measure. 

Mr.  BUSH.  But  the  funds  come  back 
to  the  country  in  taxes  in  the  amount 
of  $2,200  milhon. 

Mr.  GORE.  Insofar  as  branch  opera- 
tions are  concerned,  there  is  no  tax 
favoritism.  There  is  no  tax  incentive 
involved  either  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
port of  capital  or  the  retention  of  earn- 
ings abroad. 

The  figures  which  the  able  Senator 
has  cited  have  been  frequently  cited. 

Mr.  BUSH.  They  include  the  return 
of  branch  office  income 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes.  It  represents  ap- 
proximately half  of  the  amount. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Yes.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator brought  out  that  point.  However. 
it  would  not  change  the  fact  that  both 
the  branch  office  and  the  foreign  cor- 
poration are  established  for  some  other 
reason  beside  tax  incentives.  Does  the 
Senator  see  my  point? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do.  I  concede  the  va- 
lidity of  it.  I  have  never  contended  that 
American  business  has  been  moving 
abroad  solely  because  of  the  tax  incen- 
tives which  our  laws  provide.  But  I 
suggest  that  it  is  a  very  important  part 
and  may  often  be  the  determining  fac- 
tor— the  incentive  added  on  top  of  the 
other  inducements — in  bringing  about  a 
decision  for  such  migration  of  our  in- 
dustry, 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  GORE,     I  yield, 

Mr.  BUSH.  As  the  Senator  has 
pointed  out,  the  fact  is  that  approxi- 
mately $2,200  million  comes  back  from 
branch  office  operation.s.  which  certain- 
ly is  a  .strong  indication  that  there  is  no 
sreat  incentive  to  incorporate  abroad  in 
order  to  i-solatc  such  earnings  or  to  defer 
tax  liability  on  them. 


If  the  Senator  and  I  were  going  into 
business  together,  starting  a  corpora- 
tion, and  we  planned  to  operate  abroad, 
we  would  certainly  want  our  earnings  to 
come  back  to  this  country  becau.se,  as 
stockholders,  we  could  not  get  them  un- 
til they  were  returned  to  this  country. 
Is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
overlooked  a  fact  of  which  I  know  he  is 
aware,  and  will  recall  when  I  bring  it 
to  his  attention.  The  mineral  and  pe- 
troleum operations  have  the  advantage 
of  percentage  depletion  in  US.  tax  law. 
Therefore  branch  operation  happens  to 
be  more  favorable  to  them  than  foreign 
subsidiary  operations.  The  Senator  has 
made  a  point  that  certainly  is  worthy  of 
consideration — the  fact  that  some  in- 
come is  brought  back  to  the  United 
States  from  foreign  investment. 

There  have  been  times  when  it  has 
been  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  maximize  U.S.  private  investment 
abroad,  I  believe  that  during  the 
post-World  War  n  period  in  Western 
Europe  it  was  definitely  in  our  national 
interest  to  help  rebuild  the  war-torn 
economies.  There  come  limes,  however, 
both  with  respect  to  regions  of  the  world 
and  countries  in  the  world,  when  it  is 
no  longer  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  maximize  our  private  invest- 
ment in  foreign  countries.  I  call  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  present  situa- 
tion in  Western  Europe,  where  the  rate 
of  economic  growth  is  more  than  twice 
the  rate  of  growth  in  the  United  States, 
and  where  unemployment  is  no  problem 
In  fact,  countries  in  Western  Europe  are 
importing  labor  from  other  continents. 

Mr.  BUSH.     Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  So.  irrespective  of  the 
inflow  of  income  from  branch  establish- 
ments, and  even  though  the  income  from 
our  investment  in  foreign  subsidiaries 
were  equal  to  the  capital  outflow.  It  still 
would  not  lead  me  to  conclude  that  un- 
der present  circumstances  it  would  be 
in  our  national  interest  to  permit  a  tax 
subsidy  for  such  investment  to  stand 
particularly  in  Western  Europe. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
further  question. 

Mr.  GORE.  May  I  make  one  addi- 
tional point? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Do  not  let  me  forget  the 
question. 

Mr.  GORE,    I  .shall  make  a  note. 

Mr.  BUSH.     I  will  write  it  down. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  point  out  that  there  is 
one  further  question  to  consider  with 
respect  to  the  point  of  view  which  the 
Senator  has  suggested  that  has  a  great 
deal  of  validity.  The  inflow  of  income 
on  an  annual  basis  is  from  an  accumu- 
lation of  investment  made  throughout 
the  history  of  our  country. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Which  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately $50  billion. 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes.  So  the  annual  in- 
come from  an  accumulated  investment  of 
150  years  is  hardly  comparable  to  the 
yearly  investment  or  outflow  of  capital. 
It  must  be  considered.  But  the  fact  that 
this  inflow  is  from  the  accumulation  of 
investment  during  all  of  our  history  is 
being  suggested  as  a  measurement 
against  the  outflow  for  1  year.  The 
outflow  for  1  year,  therefore,  assumes  far 
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greater  proportions  when  it  is  realized. 
I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  agree  with  that  state- 
ment. I  think  the  $2,200  million  of  in- 
come returned  from  oversea  investments 
relates  itself  to  an  investment  of  approxi- 
mately $50  billion  over  a  long  period. 
Perhaps  it  would  not  be  150  years,  but 
maybe  50  years. 

Mr.  GORE.  Throughout  our  history, 
whatever  it  is. 

Mr.  BUSH.  My  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator, which  I  have  written  down,  is  :-s 
follows:  I  ask  the  Senator  to  assume  that 
the  figure  of  $2.2  billion  is  correct.  It  is 
approximately  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  For  the  sake  of  our  dis- 
cussion, let  us  assume  it  is  correct. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Let  us  assume  that  it  is. 
Let  us  assume  further  that  the  Senator 
is  correct  in  his  assumption  that  half 
of  it  comes  from  unincorporated  sources 
in  Western  Europe,  including  branch  or- 
ganizations, and  so  forth. 

Mr  GORE.     The  Senator 

Mr.  BUSH,  Let  me  complete  my  ques- 
tion.    I  almost  forgot  it  previously. 

Mr.  GORE.  Senators  are  noted  for 
their  assumptions. 

Mr,  BUSH.  At  any  rate,  we  agree  that 
those  figures  can  be  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. I  ask  the  Senator.  What  percent- 
age would  the  $1.1  billion,  which  we  are 
assuming  comes  from  corporate  sources 
in  Western  Europe,  but  ov^Tied  in  this 
country,  bear  to  the  total  corporate  in- 
come of  corporations  owned  by  the 
United  States  in  foreign  countries?  Does 
the  return  of  $1.1  billion  relate  to  total 
earnings  abroad  of  $2  billion  or  $3  bil- 
lion, or  does  the  Senator  have  any  fig- 
ures on  thaf 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  advised  by  my  staff 
that  last  year  there  was  reinvestment 
by  foreign  subsidiaries  of  about  a  billion 
dollars  of  retained  earnings,  plus  about 
a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  of  new  capital 
outflow,  plus  the  depreciation  allowances, 
which  added  up.  last  year,  to  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  abroad  of  approximately 
$4  billion, 

Mr.  BUSH.  Are  the  figures  which 
were  given  to  the  Senator  by  his  staff 
related  to  corporate  earnings  abroad,  or 
are  they  the  total  earnings  abroad'' 

Mr,  GORE,     That  was  the  total, 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  is  address- 
ing himself  to  the  corporations  advan- 
tage that  may  be  enjoyed.  What  I  am 
wondering  about — and  I  do  not  know — 
and  if  I  did.  I  would  tell  the  Senator— 
what  I  am  wondering  about  is  how  much 
more  corporate!  earnings  by  American- 
owned  corporations  were  there  than  the 
SI,  100  million  returned  last  year,  if  the 
Senator's  figure  is  correct  with  respect 
to  the  $1,100  million.  Is  that  50  percent 
or  25  percent  or  the  corporations  earn- 
ings over  there  of  the  American-owned 
corporation?  What  I  am  trying  to  get 
at  is  how  much  of  an  influence  is  this 
supposed  tax  advantage  that  the  Senator 
is  talking  aboi.t?  How  much  of  an  in- 
fluence is  that  in  corporations  keeping 
their  earnings  abroad?  Is  it  50  percent, 
oris  it  25  percent? 

I  do  not  see  any  great  advantage  to 
American  corporations  building  up  earn- 
ings in  Europe  through  efficient  opera- 
tion and  through  more  profitable  cost 


conditions  than  here,  unless  these  earn- 
ings can  be  repatriated  and  paid  out  in 
dividends  to  American  stockholders. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  asked  a 
very  good  question,  for  which  an  accu- 
rate answer  is  very  hard  to  provide,  be- 
cause of  inability  of  even  our  Govern- 
ment to  obtain  complete  information. 
From  the  manufacturing  profits  reported 
by  American  foreign  subsidiaries,  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  was  returned  to 
the  United  States.  However,  this  is  not 
a  reliable  figure.  I  say  that  because  this 
Ls  50  percent  of  the  book  profits  remain- 
ing to  the  subsidiary  manufacturing  cor- 
porations from  operations  within  par- 
ticular countries  after  a  great  deal  of  the 
income  from  the  operations  of  such  cor- 
porations have  been  bled  off  or  funneled 
into  tax  haven  subsidiaries  in  tax  haven 
countries.  Only  15  percent  of  the  profits 
of  American  corporate  subsidiaries  in 
tax  haven  countries  was  repatriated  to 
the  United  States. 

Unless  the  U.S.  Government  has  ac- 
cess to  the  books  and  to  the  records  and 
the  accounting  procedures  of  the  various 
foreign  subsidiaries  and  the  foreign  sub- 
sid.anes  of  subsidiaries  and  the  con- 
tracts between  the  two  or  more  foreign 
subsidiaries  operating  in  different  coun- 
tries. It  IS  impo.ssible  to  arrive  at  an  ac- 
curate answer  and  to  have  a  recapitula- 
tion of  the  total  profits,  and  what  part 
of  those  profits  are  repatriated. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  some  countries. 
such  as  Switzerland  and  Liechtenstein 
and  other  countries,  have  antieconomic 
espionage  laws,  and  if  a  U.S.  revenue 
agent  were  to  go  there  and  try  to  obtain 
information  about  an  American-owned 
foreign  subsidiary,  the  agent  might  find 
him.self   thrown   into  jail   very  quickly. 

Mr  BUSH.  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  am  not  defending  any  tax- 
haven  operations,  and  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor is  not  either. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  know  that.  I  was 
pointing  out  to  the  Senator  how  inter- 
locked and  interwoven  foreign  manu- 
facturing subsidiaries  are  with  foreign 
tax-haven  subsidiaries.  Because  of  that 
fact  I  am  unable  to  give  accurate  infor- 
mation; nor  does  our  Government  have 
an  accurate  answer  to  the  Senator's 
question. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  did  give  me 
one  statement  that  helps  me  somewhat. 
He  said  he  thought  about  half  of  the 
earnings  were  repatriated. 

Mr.  GORE.  About  half  of  what  is  left 
after  a  substantial  portion  of  the  profits 
have  been  diverted  into  tax-haven  sub- 
sidiaries, 

Mr,  BUSH,  Then  that  does  not  help 
me, 

Mr.  GORE  T  agree  it  does  not  It 
disturbs  me,  because  these  tax-haven 
abuses  are  very  great,  and  they  have  an 
economic  meaning  that  is  harmful  to 
the  United  States, 

Mr.  BUSH  May  I  just  make  one 
more  observation  to  the  Senator?  I  do 
appreciate  his  patience  and  his  attention 
to  my  questions. 

Mr,  GORE.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity, since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate, 
of  visiting  with  the  Senator  personally 
and  debating  questions  with  him  fre- 
quently.    We  have  often  been  on  op- 


posite sides.  I  was  highly  pleased  and 
honored  that  the  Senator  followed  my 
rather  laborious  arguments  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  expense-account  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  did  more  than  that.  I 
voted  with  the  Senator. 

Mr  GORE  I  was  coming  to  that. 
After  the  Senator  had  followed  my 
arguments,  he  voted  with  me,  I  am 
grateful  to  him,  I  speak  in  all  sincerity 
when  I  say  that  the  departure  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  and  his  lovely 
wife  will  be  a  great  loss  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  U.S.  Capital. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  certainly  appreciate  the 
Senator's  very  friendly  comments,  and 
1  reciprocate  thoroughly  his  feeling  of 
friendship. 

I  have  one  final  question  I  should 
like  to  ask.  and  then  I  will  let  the  Sena- 
tor proceed  with  his  remarks,  because 
I  see  that  he  h£  s  further  text  before  him. 

Mr,  GORE.    Oh.  yes;  I  have. 

Mr.  BUSH,  Going  back  to  my  earlier 
point,  as  to  the  relative  attractiveness, 
that  of  taking  so  much  of  our  industry 
to  other  countries,  including  Europe, 
particularly,  my  own  State  of  Connecti- 
cut has  suffered  from  that  considerably 
I  do  not  like  it,  because  it  has  resulted 
in  considerable  disemployment  in  our 
State,  As  I  have  gone  into  this  matter 
with  the  manufacturers  in  my  State.  I 
have  found  that  the  controlling  element 
for  their  going  over  and  buying  a  plant 
or  building  a  plant  and  going  into  the 
manufacturing  business  over  there  has 
been  cost,  particularly  labor  cost,  where 
the  cost  differential  in  labor  alone  is  a 
difference  of  60  cents  an  hour  in  the 
Common  Market  countries  as  compared 
with  $2.30  an  hour,  which  is  the  national 
average,  or  was  last  year,  in  this  coun- 
try for  manufacturing  operations.  That 
cost  figure,  plus  other  cost  advantages, 
including  local  taxes  and  power  and  so 
forth,  has  attracted  our  industries  over- 
seas, I  have  never  had  one  of  these 
manufacturers  say  to  me  that  it  was  the 
tax  advj.ntage  or  the  tax  deferral  ad- 
vantage that  was  a  part  of  the  reason- 
ing in  gcing  over  there. 

They  want  to  bring  their  earnings 
back  to  their  stockholders,  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  tax  deferral  has  been  as 
much  of  an  incentive  in  attracting  mod- 
ern industry  over  there  as  these  other 
cost  factors  have, 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  letting  me  dis- 
cuss thi,;  matter.  I  know  he  does  not 
agree  with  me  fully.  I  hope  he  does  see 
that  these  other  cost  advantages  are 
very  attractive  to  our  people.  Therein 
lies,  in  my  judgment,  the  problem  that 
we  face.  I  do  not  like  to  see  a  contin- 
uing exporting  of  jobs,  as  the  Senator 
calls  it.  quite  correctly.  I  do  not  like  to 
see  it.  However,  I  question  whether  the 
pending  tax  bill,  no  matter  what  we  do, 
is  going  to  have  as  much  to  do  with  that 
as  I  would  like  to  have  it  do,  becau.se  I 
would  liiie  to  see  this  trend  change.  I 
thank  the  Senator  very  much. 

Mr  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator,  He 
has  brought  up  a  point  that  certainly 
needs  discussion.  I  have  never  con- 
tended and  I  do  not  now  contend  that 
there  are  not  several  other  circumstances 
which  operate   as   an   incentive   to   the 
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establishment  of  American  industry 
abroad  smd  the  investment  of  American 
capital  abroad  and  in  some  instances  the 
actual  movement  of  American  factories 
abroad. 

Before  going  further,  I  should  like  to 
observe  that  I  doubt  whether  there  is 
any  other  country  which  would  for  very 
long,  against  its  own  national  interest, 
permit  its  individual  or  corporations  to 
move  whatever  capital  they  desired  or 
whatever  factories  they  desired  to  what- 
ever country  they  desired  purely  for  their 
own  benefit. 

Mr,  BUSH.  The  Senator  is  quite  cor- 
rect. Many  of  the  countries  he  has 
mentioned  this  afternoon  absolutely  for- 
bid such  movement  or  limit  it  very 
severely. 

Mr.  GORK  At  a  dinner  party  one 
(.'vening  not  long  ago,  I  was  quite  sti-uck 
by  a  conversation  I  had  with  my  partner, 
who  was  the  charming  wife  of  a  noted 
industrialist  from  another  country.  I 
inquired  of  her  under  what  conditions 
her  husband  or  her  husband  s  company 
could  invest  in  Brazil.  I  beheve  she 
spoke  of  some  investment  they  had  there. 
The  information  she  gave  me  was  that 
that  decision  could  not  be  made  by  him 
or  his  company  alone;  that  he  must 
apply  to  his  government;  and  that  per- 
mission to  export  capital  to  Brazil  or 
to  any  other  country  would  not  be  given 
unless  the  government  first  determined 
that  such  an  operation  would  serve  the 
interests  of  their  country. 

Mr.  BUSH.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GORK  His  own  individual  wel- 
fare would  be  secondary.  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  agrees  with  me 
in  that  regard. 

Coming  to  the  broader  F>oint  which 
the  Senator  raised.  I  should  like  to  read 
a  pstragraph  from  a  statement  by  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Co..  which 
appears  on  page  2538  of  part  6  of  the 
hearings.  Before  doing  so.  and  because 
I  find  it  difficult  otherwise  to  discuss  in 
an  intelligible  way  a  table  on  that  page, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
which  appears  on  page  2538  be  printed 
at  this  point  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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6 
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nuDor  lec/inii  A  aiToiinlirig  cjnsnli<iatkin  plitiunuliiins. 
Iluufwr,  i;«  i  tTu.;iUL4.'' :>  !irt  rssi.;i'.i,i]ij  wrrix  t  for  tb.c 

Mr,  GORE.  As  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut will  note,  the  table  shows  that 
the  cost  of  sales,  which  includes  labor, 
of  the  U.S.  companies  ov.-ncd  by  H.  J. 
Heinz  Co.,  is  60  percent  of  sales,  -while 
the  cost  of  sales  of  foreisn  companies 
owned  by  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.  is  G7  percent. 


When  we  come  to  selling,  general,  and 
administrative  expense,  as  the  Senator 
will  see,  the  cost  in  the  United  States  is 
a  much  greater  percentage  of  sales. 

The  operating  profit  abroad  is  almost 
double;  and  this,  I  point  out,  is  not  due 
to  lowei-  production  cost,  but  to  lower 
sales  and  administrative  cost.  Now  I 
shall  read  the  paragraph  which  follows 
the  table: 

These  percentages  Indicate  quite  clearly 
that  our  foreign  bvislncsd  Is  almost  twice  aa 
profitable  (at  the  operatir.g  profit  level)  as 
is  our  U>S.  business.  Forcig:i  companies'  cost 
of  sales  are  higher  Linn  comparable  U-S. 
company  costs  (by  7  percentage  points),  but 
selling,  general,  and  administrative  expenses 
of  foreign  companies  are  substantially  below 
similar  'J.S.  cost  items  (by  12  percentage 
points  1 . 

A5  the  Senator  will  note,  this  belies 
the  general  statement,  which  we  hear 
so  often,  that  foreign  labor  costs  are  so 
much  greater.  The  truth  seems  to  be, 
certainly  in  the  case  of  this  company, 
thai  th<i  productivity  of  foreign  labor  is 
so  muc.i  less  than  tlie  productivity  in 
the  United  States  that  the  per-unit  cost 
of  production  is  greater  in  the  foreign 
plants.  It  is  tlie  overhead  administra- 
tive cosos  which  are  higher  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Will  the  Senator  permit 
me  to  observe  that  I  tiiuik  the  H.  J. 
Heinz  C:o.  is  a  very  interesting  illustra- 
tion. 

Mr.  CKDRE.  I  am  not  sme  it  is  gen- 
erally applicable. 

Mr.  BUSH.  My  point  is  that  I  am 
sure  it  is  not  general,  because  manu- 
facturing operations  with  which  I  am 
familiar  m  my  own  State  of  Connecticut 
have  qu.'t^  the  opix>site  figures  to  show, 
so  far  as  the  cost  of  dcmg  business  is 
concerned.  I  do  not  know  how  H.  J. 
Heinz  does  fo  poorly  o\  erseas  on  tlie  cost 
of  siiles.  but  obviously  they  do.  I  think 
it  is  surprising  also  that  other  costs  are 
very  much  lower  than  they  are  in  Con- 
necticut That  is  a  very  interesting 
table,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  conclu- 
sive. 

Mr.  GORE,  I  do  not  cite  it  to  the 
Senator  as  evidence  of  a  general  conclu- 
sion. As  the  Senator  has  said,  other 
situations  would  produce  different  fig- 
ures. However,  there  are  many  more 
which  W3uld  show  a  similar  pattern.  But 
I  cited  this  example  to  demonstrate  that 
we  cannot  race  unquestionably  to  the 
conclusion  that  foreign  labor  costs  are 
always  a  big  incentive  for  the  move- 
ment of  American  industry  abroad. 

Mr,  BUSH.  No:  but  they  are  an  in- 
centive lor  mdustries  whose  labor  cost  is 
a  high  p:rcentage  of  the  total  cost.  That 
is  not  true  of  the  Heinz  Co..  whoso  prod- 
uct is  automatically  placed  m  cans  by 
machines.  In  that  kind  of  operation 
labor  is  not  a  high  percentage  of  the  to- 
l?A  cost.  In  that  kind  of  operation, 
where  there  might  be  better  technical 
equipment  or  more  advanced  machinery 
for  the  type  of  work  that  needs  to  be 
done,  there  would  be  a  cost  of  operation 
preference. 

But  many  American  industries  which 
establish  plants  abroad  are  protected  by 
the  cost  differential,  because  in  the 
manufacturing  of  their  products  in  this 


country  the  labor  cost  is  a  high  percent- 
age of  the  total  cost.  I  do  not  know  how 
we  caji  appraise  exactly  which  com- 
panies experience  such  a  high  labor  cost 
or  what  p>ercentage  that  cost  is  of  the 
total. 

Mr.  GORE.     I  agree. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  think  a  point  to  be  re- 
membered is  that  it  is  not  only  a  tax 
incentive  or  a  tax  deferral  incentive 
which  causes  the  establishment  of  plants 
abroad.  I  do  not  believe,  really,  that 
that  is  the  big  thing,  or  one  of  the  big 
things,  which  influences  American  com- 
panies to  establish  plants  abroad.  I  do 
not  believe  that  was  what  influenced 
H.  J.  Heinz  Co.  I  think  they  estab- 
lished their  foreign  plants  in  order  to 
expand  their  markets  and  increase  their 
business,  and  they  decided  they  could 
make  money  by  doing  so,  as  their  own 
figures  show  they  are  doing. 

Did  the  Senator  gather  in  talking  with 
the  Heinz  representatives  that  the  tax 
incentive  was  an  important  factor? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator's  question 
raises  a  point  on  which  I  have  some  feel- 
ing. Mr.  H.  J.  Heinz  appeared  before 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  testified  on  behalf  of  19  selected 
companies.  They  were  .selected.  I  think, 
because  of  the  relatively  larce  amounts 
of  their  earnings  which  are  returned  an- 
nually to  the  United  States.  His  state- 
ment was  carried  widely  by  the  prr.ss, 
and  many  persons  seemed  to  ru.sh  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  experience  of  these 
19  companies  was  typical  of  that  of  all 
American  investments  abroad. 

After  doing  a  great  deal  of  work  on 
this  matter.  I  found  some  very  large 
loopholes  in  his  testimony.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  found  more  The  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committe  invited  Mr.  Heinz 
to  testify  before  it;  and  I  telegraphed  to 
him  and  requested  him  to  testify  But. 
for  some  reason,  we  never  were  able  to 
get  Mr.  Heinz  to  testify  before  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  and  defend  the 
statement  he  had  made. 

In  fact,  his  statement  did  not  repre- 
sent a  typical  cross  section  of  repatria- 
tion of  the  earnings  of  American  invest- 
ments abroad. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Did  his  testimony  show 
that  there  was  a  reasonable  repatriation 
of  the  earnings? 

Mr  GORE.  For  the  19  companies,  the 
showing  was  rather  remarkable.  But 
upon  close  examination  it  was  found 
that  theirs  constituted  mature  invest- 
ments which  up  to  that  date  had  not.  in 
the  case  of  the  larger  companies  involved, 
gone  very  heavily  toward  the  tax  haven 
operation. 

But  I  am  sorr>'  to  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.  is  now  mov- 
ing  into   a   tax   haven   operation 

I  should  like  to  read  a  paragraph  from 
a  memorandum  from  Mr.  Heinz.  When 
I  was  imablc  to  get  him  to  testify.  I  sub- 
mitted a  memorandum  to  him,  and  he 
supplied  an  answer — not  in  person,  but 
in  writing.  I  read  now  from  page  2539, 
volume  6  of  the  hearings,  the  .second 
paragraph  following  the  table : 

Otir  Swiss  subsidiary  company  was  estab- 
lished In  fiscal  year  1961  and  Is  In  charge  of 
a  full-time  executive  domiciled  In  Switzer- 
land. 
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I  note  he  refers  to  only  one  employee. 
That  is  rather  typical.  But  profits  from 
manufacturing  and  from  sales  all  over 
Europe  or  perhaps  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  may  well  find  their  way  into  the 
coffers  of  that  subsidiary  in  Switzerland 
in  future  years.  Let  me  say  this  is  rather 
typical. 

I  should  read  the  entire  paragraph.  I 
suppose,  in  fairness.     It  reads  as  follows: 

Our  Swiss  subsidiary  company  was  estab- 
lished in  fl.scal  \ear  r.>61  and  Is  in  charge  of 
a  full-time  exeriu.ve  domiciled  In  Switzer- 
land. This  company  was  ore:.nlzrd  for  the 
purpose  of  invest igKtmg,  on.'anl/Jng,  and  ad- 
ministering fori;lgn  business  opportunities 
primarily  in  the  Common  Market  area.  To 
date  this  company  does  not  have  any  earn- 
ings, but  we  hofo  that  over  the  next  10  years 
it  will  become  n.s  pr  fitable  as  have  our 
other  subsidiary  compa)iies  and  will  be  pay- 
ing taxable  dividends  and  fees  to  the  parent 
company  as  do  our  other  longer  established 
subsidiaries. 

Mr.  BUSH.  That  does  not  sound  bad. 
to  me. 

Mr.  GORE,  It  shows  that  the  com- 
pany has  established  a  subsidiary  in  a 
tax-haven  country.  What  he  will  do 
with  that  taj( -haven  operation  in  the 
next  10  years.  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps 
that  will  be  af'ected  by  what  we  do  with 
this  tax  bill.  But  I  wanted  to  point  out 
that  although  this  company  had  been 
returning  to  tlie  United  States  a  sizable 
amount  of  earnings  from  matured  invest- 
ments, now  it,  has  established  a  sub- 
sidiary in  a  t.ix-haven  country. 

This  creates  some  interest  on  my  part, 
because  we  had  testimony  from  a  leading 
U.S.  drug  concern  which  sliowed  a 
rather  favoral)le  return  to  the  United 
States.  The  going  rate  of  this 
company  was  about  at  the  50-perccnt 
mark.  But  then  a  witness  for  another 
concern  testified;  and  his  competitors 
listened  to  him.  He  showed  an  effiH:tive 
tax  rate  for  his  company — or,  rather.  I 
had  the  figures  to  show  it;  and  when  I 
asked  him  the  questions,  he  certified  that 
the  statistics  1  had  were  correct.  They 
showed  a  tax  :-ate  of  only  about  30  per- 
cent for  some  years. 

When  the  testimony  had  been  com- 
pleted, one  of  the  gentlemen — whom  I 
should  not  like  to  identify— came  up 
and  talked  to  me  privately.  He  said, 
"We  are  just  catching  on.  and  we  are 
establishing  subsidiaries  in  tax -haven 
countries." 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
that  this  is  happening  in  thou-sands  of 
instances. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  re- 
ferred to  som(!  of  his  constituents  who 
have  moved  abroad,  and  he  has  referred 
to  the  reasons  they  gave  him  for  doing 
so.  He  has  not  identified  them,  and  I 
am  sure  he  would  not  want  t-o  do  that. 
I  shall  now  reler  to  one  of  my  own  con- 
stituents who  talked  to  me  confidentially. 
and  whose  identity  I  would  not  like  to 
reveal.  His  company  is  quite  successful. 
It  has  a  nationwide  retail  network  in 
the  United  S.ates,  selling  well-known 
American-brarid  products.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  mj.de  arrangements  t-o  man- 
ufacture and  mport  from  23  countries 
products  bearing  the  labels  of  American 
brands.  We  talked  about  the  tax  situ- 
ation; we  discussed  it  fully  and  frankly. 


He  said,  "You  can't  blame  me  for  taking 
advantage  of  it  as  long  as  you  fellows 
leave  it  in  the  law." 

I  said,   No.  I  cannot." 

He  said,   T  am  not  breaking  any  law." 

I  replied.  "No:  and  I  am  not  saying 
that  you  are  breaking  any  law." 

But  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut that  this  tax  incentive  for  the 
movement  of  our  industry  abroad  is  what 
I  want  to  try  to  eliminate. 

I  should  say,  in  all  fairness,  that  my 
constituent  did  not  say  that  the  tax  situ- 
ation alone  had  caused  that  decision  to 
be  made.  He  also  referred  to  other  fac- 
tors. He  referred  to  labor  costs;  and  he 
referred  to  the  incentive  of  having  a 
factory  built  for  him  by  another  coim- 
try,  as  a  subsidy.  But  the  tax  incentive 
was  a  part  of  the  reason.  As  I  have 
said  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  I 
do  not  know  what  part  it  is,  but  it 
seems  to  be  a  significant  part.  I  want 
to  remove  that  part,  because  we  simply 
cannot  remove  the  others. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr,  GORE,  I  wish  to  read  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  portion  of  an  article  entitled  "Ju- 
risdiction to  Tax  and  International  In- 
come," written  by  Martin  Norr.  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  bars.  Research  Associate  and  Edi- 
tor, World  Tax  Series,  Harvard  Law- 
School.  International  Propram  in  Taxa- 
tion.   I  am  reading  from  page  458: 

Winston  Churchill  jx)inted  out  that  coun- 
tries are  Judged  by  their  national  perform- 
ance In  the  lax  field  otir  national  perform- 
ance is  not  everywhere  well  regarded  The 
efTect  of  antl-tax-haven  legislation  on  the 
American  Image  abroad  may  be  salutary. 
We  must  recognize  that  there  Is  an  Image 
abroad  of  the  American  as  a  tax  avolder. 
Last  summer  the  writer  got  out  of  a  car  at 
Sodom  on  the  I>ead  Sea  with  two  British 
tax  lawyers  and  a  Swedish  national.  Look- 
ing at  the  panorama  of  ancient  desolation, 
one  Englishman  whispered  to  the  other: 
■Good  place  for  Americans  to  set  up  a  base 
company    ' 

In  Other  words,  a  good  place  to  set  up 
a  tax  haven. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  invited  to  make  a 
speech,  which  invitation  I  accepted.  My 
host  for  the  evening  was  an  eminent 
businessman.  We  were  discussing  this 
subject,  and  I  soon  found  he  was  not  in 
full  agreement  with  my  point  of  view. 
So,  to  illustrate  my  concern,  I  said  to 
him.  "You  know,  there  is  a  little  place  in 
Switzerland  called  Zug.  about  which  I 
never  heard  until  I  learned  a  few  days 
ago  that  within  the  last  few  months  45 
American  corporation  subsidiaries  had 
been  established  there."  He  said,  "Well, 
now.  Senator,  if  you  are  going  to  refer  to 
that,  it  is  called  'Zoog.'  It  is  where  one 
of  my  subsidiaries  is  located." 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  implication  of  that  is,  but  presum- 
ably the  implication  is  that  they  are 
going  over  there  to  avoid  paying  taxes. 

Mr.  GORE.     He  frankly  admitted  it. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  assume  that  is  the  rea- 
son, because  tliere  is  nothing  else  to  at- 
tract them  to  those  places. 

Is  it  not  also  true  that  companies  in- 
corporating for  business  will  go  from 
Tennessee  or  Connecticut  to  Delaware 


in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  tax 
laws  incident  to  incorporating  in  Dela- 
ware, as  distinct  from  Illinois  or  Ohio 
or  other  States?  So  the  esublishment 
of  a  base  of  operations  for  corporate 
purposes,  if  it  be  established  in  some 
other  place  than  where  the  company 
does  business,  does  not  necessarily  con- 
note guilt  or  an  offense,  but  connotes 
only  a  desire  to  take  full  advantage  of 
what  the  tax  laws  are.  In  other  words, 
they  do  not  go  there  to  do  something 
wrong.  They  go  there  to  take  advantage 
of  what  may  be  there  in  the  way  of  es- 
caping, if  you  will,  the  disadvantages 
which  may  exist  by  locating  elsewhere. 
We  see  that  done  in  our  own  country 
by  reputable  corporations.  They  do  not 
incorporate  in  New  Hampshire  or  Ver- 
mont; they  go  to  Delaware.  I  do  not 
know  the  attraction  of  Delaware.  Per- 
haps I  did  at  one  time,  but  I  have  for- 
gotten. I  cite  that  as  an  example  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  cor- 
porations to  incorporate  in  another  State 
than  their  own.  Therefore,  it  should 
not  be  considered  unusual  if  they  are 
doing  business  abroad,  if  they  find  a 
place  where  it  would  be  most  advan- 
tageous to  them  to  locate. 

I  want  to  say  in  conclusion,  lest  I 
leave  the  Senator  in  any  doubt,  I  am  not 
seeking  in  any  way,  any  more  than  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is.  to  protect 
any  company  or  any  individual  who  is 
doing  anything  wrong  in  avoiding  the 
payment  of  just  taxes  in  the  United 
States.  I  fully  commend  the  Senator 
for  his  zeal  in  attempting  to  close  any 
loophole  that  exists  for  that  purpose. 

I  do  not  think  that  one  can  jump  sud- 
denly to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
something  wrong  with  a  company  jtxst 
because  it  will  open  up  an  office  in 
Switzerland,  as  the  Senator  pointed  out 
Mr.  Heinz  did.  Mr.  Heinz  explained  that 
they  did  it  for  certain  purposes.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
reason  why  he  did  it  was  for  a  tax  avoid- 
ance purpose. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  readily  agree  that  we 
are  not  dealing  here  with  a  matter  of 
criminality.  I  have  never  endeavored  to 
deal  with  it  here  in  that  light, 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  do  not  mean  to  bring 
that  word  Into  it,  but  I  suppose  anyone 
who  avoids  the  payment  of  just  taxes  is 
a  criminal. 

Mr.  GORE.  Generally  speaking,  eva- 
sion is  regarded  as  a  crime.  Avoidance 
may  be  a  broader  term.  So  long  as  the 
avoidance  is  within  the  law.  it  is  not  a 
crime,  although  I  am  not  sure  that  all 
tax  avoidance  can  be  entirely  excused, 
and  that  one  can  say  it  is  not  wrong  to 
avoid  taxes.  Sometimes  there  are  ad- 
vantages taken,  such  as  was  illustrated 
in  the  subject  matter  we  discussed  yes- 
terday, in  the  case  of  an  expense  account 
where  a  personal  expenditure  is  clothed, 
deceptively',  in  a  business  function. 

I  caimot  say  that  all  tax  avoidance, 
though  it  may  be  within  the  clear  con- 
fines of  the  law.  is  not  wrong.  I  think 
there  is  a  moral  question  involved,  and 
there  is  a  question  of  degree;  but  at  least 
in  the  case  of  taxation  of  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries. I  have  never  sought  to  deal 
with  the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of 
tax  evasion.  I  have  never  sought  to  deal 
with    taxation    of    income    earned    by 
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American  citizens  in  foreign  countries  as 
a  matter  of  right  or  wrong.  I  have  tried 
to  deal  with  it  as  a  matter  of  pubhc 
policy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  our  national 
economy  is  being  injured,  as  the  Sena- 
tor's State  has  been  injured 

Mr.  BUSH      The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  GORE.  By  the  movement  of  fac- 
tories to  foreign  countries,  then,  to  the 
extent  that  we  can  do  so.  within  our 
jurisdiction,  we  should  eliminate  those 
advantages  which  our  own  law  provides 
for  such  migration  of  business  and  jobs 
and  capital. 

I  do  not  propose  that  we  stop  it,  I 
merely  propose  that  American  tax  laws 
be  placed  in  a  position  of  neutrality.  A 
survey  has  shown  that  reinvestment  of 
foreign  earnings  over  a  3-year  period 
can  provide  "roughly  double  the  rate  of 
profit  accumulation  for  reinvestment 
that  IS  possible  under  domestic  tax 
schedules." 

Mr.  BUSH  Because  of  lower  taxes 
overseas  ^ 

Mr.  GORE      Yes. 

Mr.  BUSH  But  what  good  would 
that  be  for  the  American  stockholder,  to 
keep  the  money  overseas? 

Mr.  GORE.  His  assets  would  be  of 
much  greater  value.  There  are  nu- 
merous instances  in  which  foreign  cor- 
porations, after  a  period  of  years,  with 
an  accumulation  of  profits,  have  been 
collapsed  or  otherwise  made  liquid,  and 
the  money  brought  home  at  capital 
gains  rates. 

Mr  BUSH.    They  sell  out  overseas :> 

Mr.  GORE.  They  are  collapsed  or 
otherwise  become  liquid. 

Of  course,  there  is  another  situation 
which  I  am  glad  to  say  the  pending  bill 
would  correct.  Under  the  present  law- 
foreign  real  estate  is  completely  exempt 
from  U.S.  estate  taxes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Yes.  The  bill  would  close 
that  loophole. 

Mr.  GORE.  Fortunately,  the  bill 
would  close  that.  I  am  not  one  who  is 
willing  i-o  say  that  the  bill  does  not  have 
some  good  features,  for  it  does.  I  am 
pointing  out  that  is  one  of  several  ways 
in  which  accumulated  earnings  may 
inure  either  to  the  original  investor  or 
to  his  heirs  at  a  very  low  tax  or,  in  some 
instances,  at  no  tax  at  all 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  final  question.  Has  the  Sena- 
tor or  the  committee  received  testimony 
which  supports  his  statement  that  they 
might  collapse  an  oversea  operation,  or 
sell  out.  so  as  to  bring  the  profits  of 
years — 10  or  20  years,  or  whatever 
amount  is  involved — to  the  United  States 
in  the  form  of  capital  gains? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes.  The  evidence  is 
that  is  widespread 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  committee  does  have 
that  testimony,' 

Mr.  GORE.  The  committee  does  have 
evidence  on  that. 

Mr.  BUSH.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  interest  and  attention. 

Mr.  President,  in  conjunction  with 
considerations  of  competition,  it  is  bad 
enough  when  foreign  corporations  set  up 
by  our  own  people  begin  to  displace  our 
export   markets,   but   it   is   even   worse 


when  they  begin  to  export  back  into 
our  own  country.  The  cruelest  com- 
petition which  an  American  producer 
can  be  forced  to  undergo  is  competition 
from  American- type  goods  with  well 
known  American  brand  names,  pro- 
duced abroad  by  American -owned  sub- 
sidiaries which  have  achieved  rapid 
growth  because  of  the  ability  to  dodge 
US.  taxes  and  plow  back  practically 
all  earnings,  with  these  products  distrib- 
uted throughout  this  country  through  a 
well-established  chain  of  wholesale  and 
retail  outlets. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  want  to  assist 
other  countries,  but  the  crying  need  right 
now  is  to  bui.'d  up  our  own  economy. 
We  do  need  to  continue  to  render  ap- 
propriate assistance  to  underdeveloped 
countries,  but  certainly  the  wholesale 
shipment  of  factories  to  Europe  must  be 
slowed  down. 

We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  reach 
full  employment  and  production.  We 
are  not  going  to  reach  this  goal  by  giv- 
ing our  domestic  corporations  a  tax  cut 
which  the  Senate  voted  on  Tuesday  to 
do — and  the  fact  that  this  tax  cut  is 
computed  on  the  basis  of  certain  plant 
and  equipment  purchases  docs  not  at  all 
mean  that  it  will  influence  in  one  iota 
the  amount  or  types  of  such  purchases — 
if  at  the  same  time  we  continue  to  en- 
coura-'e  them  to  move  overseas. 

We  need  to  stop  this  hole  in  the  bot- 
tom of  our  economic  bucket  through 
which  ou:.-  economic  potential  is  pouring 
to  other  countries.  We  must  do  this 
before  or  in  conjunction  with  whatever 
other  steps  we  may  take  which  we  hope 
will  build  up  our  domestic  economy  and 
improve  our  international  economic 
position. 

Sales  by  U.S. -controlled  foreign  fac- 
tories in  1960  amounted  to  about  S24 
billion,  up  about  29  percent  from  1957. 

Our  Commerce  E>epartment  has  esti- 
mated that  expenditures  for  plant  and 
equipment  abroad  by  U.S. -controlled 
foreiijn  oi)erations  will  amount  to  about 
$4.5  billio.m  this  year,  including  new  capi- 
tal sent  abroad  from  the  United  States 
plus  carninsrs  and  depreciation  allow- 
ances ploved  back.  How  many  new  jobs 
would  such  expenditures,  added  to  our 
normal  expenditures  for  domestic  plant 
and  equipment,  create  here  at  home?  I 
have  no  satisfactory  yardstick  with  which 
to  measure  this,  but  we  are  surely  ship- 
ping many  thousands  of  jobs  overseas 
e\'ery  yea:-. 

When  t.;i.s  subject  comes  up,  many  will 
invariabb  advance  the  argument  that 
our  foreign  operations  assist  our  domestic 
economy  because  of  the  increased  sales 
of  exports  which  our  activities  overseas 
generate.  As  in  the  case  of  most  argu- 
ments, there  is  some  truth  in  this  one. 
One  need.s  to  know  just  how  much  truth 
there  is  m  it.  The  answer  is,  it  is  just 
about  10-percent  true. 

There  are  four  general  types  of  over- 
sea investment.  Each  must  be  viewed 
in  a  diffei-ent  light  insofar  as  its  effects 
on  the  domestic  economy  are  concerned. 
These  are: 

First.  Sales  promotion:  This  is  the  first 
type  of  foreign  activity  to  be  discussed 
by  most  cf  those  who  would  defend  our 
present  lax  tax  laws  regarding  foreign 


operations.  Those  who  rush  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  tax  status  quo  argue,  first 
and  foremost,  that  to  tax  foreign  opera- 
tions equitably  would  destroy  this  type  of 
activity  overseas  and  thus  ruin  our  ex- 
port business  and  harm  our  domestic 
economy. 

A  strange  and  baseless  argument. 

In  the  first  place,  this  type  of  activity 
accounts  for  only  10  percent  of  our  for- 
eign direct  investment.  In  the  second 
place,  this  type  of  activity  exists,  or 
should  exist,  because  of  the  profits  it  can 
promote  for  the  factory  in  the  United 
States,  not  for  the  profits  the  sales  ac- 
tivity itself  can  earn  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try. The  tightening  up  of  taxes  on  this 
small  sales  activity  would  not  disturb 
or  lower  the  profits  of  the  major  activi- 
ty which  is.  after  all.  located  in  the 
United  States. 

The  tyE>e  of  tax  reform  I  am  talkint 
about  would  not  harm  our  foreign  sales 
activities. 

Second.  Raw  materials  and  supplies: 
This  type  of  activity  now  accounts  for 
about  42  percent  of  direct  foreign  invest- 
ment. By  and  large,  these  operations  do 
not  harm  the  domestic  economy.  In 
fact,  they  are  decidedly  of  assistance. 
This  is  where  we  get  54  percent  of  our 
minerals,  metals,  and  semifinished  im- 
ports. These  operations  ship  very  few 
jobs  out  of  the  country.  These  opera- 
tions probably  do  us  more  good  than  they 
do  the  host  countries. 

But  what  is  of  importance  vis-a-vis 
taxation  is  that  these  operations  are  not 
particularly  encouraged  by  our  faulty  tax 
laws.  Being  in  the  extractive  field,  these 
enterprises  are  set  up  so  as  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  our  very  generous  depiction 
allowances.  They  are,  therefore,  usually 
organized  as  branch,  rather  than  sub- 
sidiary, operations  and  repatriate  earn- 
ings annually  on  which  they  pay  the 
regular  U.S.  rates,  less  the  credit  for 
foreign  taxes  paid.  The  changes  in  the 
taxation  of  foreign  operations  which  I 
am  now  advocating  would  have  little 
bearing  on  the  taxes  of  branch  opera- 
tions and.  therefore,  little  effect  on  this 
segment  of  our  foreign  private  economic 
activity. 

Third.  Public  utilities,  transporta- 
tion, and  banking:  This  type  of  foreign 
activity  might  be  curtailed  somewhat  by 
tightening  up  on  foreign  taxation,  al- 
though I  doubt  it.  At  any  rate,  this  ac- 
counts for  only  15  percent  of  our  direct 
foreign  investment,  and  this  percentage 
is  declining.  These  are  types  of  activi- 
ties, also,  it  might  be  noted,  which  lend 
themselves  readily  to  nationalization. 

Fourth.  Manufacturing:  This  is  the 
activity  which  hurts.  It  is  also  the  ac- 
tivity which  would  be  most  affected  by 
tightening  up  our  foreign  tax  laws. 

Manufacturing  already  accounts  for 
33  percent  of  our  direct  foreign  invest- 
ment and  is  the  fastest  growing  seg- 
ment. In  Western  Europe  75  percent  of 
our  direct  investment  has  gone  into 
manufacturing — in  the  United  Kingdom, 
85  percent.  It  is  this  type  of  foreign  in- 
vestment which  hurts  our  domestic  econ- 
omy and  contributes  to  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficits. 

Since  this  type  of  activity  is  usually 
organized  as  subsidiaries,  and  since  it 
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often  is  associated  with  tax  havens,  there 
is  less  current  repatriation  of  earnings. 
This  is  where  Ihe  deferral  privilege,  the 
credit,  the  gro^-up  and  the  tax-haven 
sales  hookup  :-caily  pay  off.  Changes 
in  these  areas  of  taxation  would  slow- 
down— although  this  would  not  stop  the 
movement  of  enterprises  drawn  abroad 
legitimately — tne  wholesale  movement 
of  manufactur.ng  plants  to  Europe. 

EFFECT  ON  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
balance-of-pa>ments  problem  m  the  last 
2  or  3  years.  In  fact,  it  is  currently  one 
of  the  most  fiishionable  topics  of  con- 
versation. I  nust  say  that  it  is  some- 
what misundei stood,  even  by  many  who 
are  directly  concerned  with  its  solution. 

As  with  so  many  other  problems  in 
this  country,  .he  balance  of  payments 
is  not  an  absclute  but  a  relative  prob- 
lem. There  a;-e  several  ways  by  which 
w-e  might  solve  the  problem,  or  at  least 
greatly  lessen  it  without  serious  dam- 
age to  our  domestic  economy  or  our 
ability  to  compete  in  the  markets  of  the 
w-orld.  Some  solutions,  however,  are  not 
compatible  wiih  broad  national  policy. 

Many  countries,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  an  absolute  problem  with  their  bal- 
ance of  payments.  Many  countries  must 
import  larpe  quantities  of  important 
items.  These  may  be  raw  materials  and 
fuels,  or  they  may  be  manufactured 
products  beyond  the  capability  of  the 
local  economy.  Furthermore,  domestic 
consumption  rriust  often  be  curtailed  in 
order  to  pet  tC'gether  enough  goods  for 
necessary  exports.  In  such  cases  there 
is  generally  a  low  level  of  gold,  dollar, 
or  sterling  reserves  to  fall  back  on.  The 
balance  of  payments,  then,  becomes  a 
problem  which  must  be  resolved  year  by 
year  on  an  absolute  basis.  If  the  solu- 
tion is  not  fortJicoming  within  a  year  or 
two,  the  economy  will  collapse  and  a 
political  upheaval  will  be  Inevitable 

Our  problem  is  not  of  this  sort,  as  I 
have  said.  Wt  could  cut  off  the  flow  of 
private  funds  abroad  through  different 
types  of  contrcls.  direct  or  indirect.  We 
could  reduce  military  exi:)enditures  over- 
seas by  bringing  troops  home,  by  bring- 
ing dependents  home,  or  by  reducing 
oversea  purchases  for  their  maintenance. 
We  could  reduce  our  foreign  aid.  We 
could  refuse  to  allow  tourists  to  carry 
dollars  out  of  the  country.  We  could 
refuse  to  make  pension  or  social  security 
payments  to  anyone  who  moved  outside 
the  country.  We  could  reduce  imports 
by  instituting  licensing  controls  such 
as  those  which  are  in  force  m  many 
countries.  W^i  could  increase  exports 
immediately  in  several  ways— by  subsi- 
dies, for  examj)le. 

But  there  are  reasons,  perhaps  good 
ones,  for  not  d  )ing  these  things — at  least 
not  to  an  extreme  degree.  Steps  we 
take  along  these  lines  must  be  taken  w  ith 
a  view  to  the  n-elfare  of  our  friends  and 
allies  and  to  the  overall  strength  of  the 
West  as  well  a:;  to  strengthen  our  domes- 
tic economy. 

We  have  tal:on  some  reasonable  steps 
in  recent  years  to  take  up  some  of  the 
slack  in  our  talance  of  payments.  We 
can  do  more  i:i  this  regard  and  still  not 
damage  our  domestic  economy  and  our 
Western   allie;.    But   certain  steps   are 


more  productive  of  good  and  less  pro- 
ductive of  harm  than  others. 

The  great  emphasis  now  is  on  increas- 
ing cxixjrts.  and  this  is  all  to  the  good. 
Tliere  are  limits  to  such  increases,  how- 
ever, without  also  increasing  imports.  It 
would  seem  that  w-e  will  have  dif&culty 
m  maintaining  a  favorable  balance  of 
trade  m  excess  of  $5  billion. 

But  we  must  find  a  way  to  reduce  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit  by  about  $2 
billion  per  year.  I  doubt  that  increased 
exports  ran  carry  the  burden  alone.  In 
my  view,  we  could  reduce  our  deficit  ma- 
terially by  tightening  up  on  our  taxation 
of  foreign  operations. 

Although  we  talk  a  great  deal  about 
the  balance  of  payments,  and  everyone 
IS  concerned,  we  still  do  not  know  enough 
about  tlie  subject.  Even  our  statistics 
are  not  much  betu^r  than  informed 
gur.sscs  as  to  what  is  actually  going  on. 
It  appeared  last  year  that  we  were  do- 
ing very  well — up  until  the  fourth  quar- 
ter. It  is  possible  that  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  fourth  quarter  figures. 
It  is  just  as  likely  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  figures  for  the  first 
and  second  quarters  of  1961.  We  simply 
do  not  know. 

There  are  at  least  two  things  we  do 
know  about  our  balance-of-payments 
figures.  First,  much  of  the  short-term 
investment  flow  that  we  classify  as  "hot 
money"  seems  not  to  come  back.  Both 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1960  and  1961 
showed  abnormally  high  flows  of  such 
funds.  A  lot  of  It  never  shows  up  as 
coming  back — at  least  no*  m  the  same 
form.  I  am  convinced  that  much  of  it 
gets  overseas  and  is  converted  there  into 
long-term  investment  of  one  kind  or 
another. 

This  is  not  just  a  w-ild  gur.ss  on  my 
part.  Many  who  are  knowledgeable  in 
this  field  think  that  a  pood  part  cf  what 
we  classify  as  short-term  investment  go- 
ing abroad  is  really  long-term.  It  pets 
abroad  and  never  comes  back.  In  this 
connection,  there  was  a  very  good  article 
in  Business  Week  on  February  25,  1961, 
on  this  very  point.  According  to  this 
article : 

U.S.  corporations  that  found  themselves 
last  year  with  more  cash  than  they  cared 
to  Invest  in  the  slack  domestic  market  moved 
funds  abroad  as  a  preliminary  to  long-term 
Investment.  Such  movements  sometimes 
had  a  short-term  air,  because  money  was 
put  Into  short-term  European  securities 
while   waiting  for  a  long-term  opportunity. 

Second,  it  is  not  possible  to  know  very 
much  about  any  set  of  figures  when  such 
a  large  "eirors  and  omissions"  item  is 
necessary  to  make  debits  and  credits 
balance.  This  balancing  "errors  and 
omissions"  figure  for  1960  was  20  per- 
cent.    For  1961  It  was  about  as  bad. 

In  my  opinion,  wc  do  not  know  as 
much  about  our  true  balance-of-pay- 
ments position  and  what  really  cau.ses 
It  as  our  tables  would  lead  one  to  think. 
I  think  it  likely  that  our  capital  out- 
flows of  different  types  have  been  under- 
stated m  recent  years. 

That  we  do  not  know  very  much  about 
what  is  going  on  is  readily  admitted  by 
our  Department  of  Commerce  people 
who  arc  supposed  to  keep  up  with  inter- 
national transactions.  Here  is  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  June  1962  Survey  of  Cur- 


rent Business  in  an  article  discussing  the 
recent  trends  in  the  balance  of  payments. 

A  large  part  of  the  improvement  In  the 
overall  balance  cannot  be  explained  from 
the  data  so  far  avaUable.  The  balance  on 
unrecorded  transactions  shifted  from  net 
payments  of  $565  million  In  the  last  quarter 
of  1961  to  net  receipts  of  about  $260  million 
in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year.  A  part 
of  the  $825  million  shift  can  be  attributed  to 
seasonal  factors,  but  even  after  adjustment 
for  these  the  shift  amounted  to  at)cut  $620 
million  Irora  net  payments  of  aoout  $400 
million  t<3  net  receipts  of  about  $220  million. 

Although  this  shift  reversed  an  almost 
equally  large  shift  from  the  third  to  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1961,  the  prevailing  tend- 
ency of  unrecorded  transactions  still  seems 
to  indicate  an  excess  of  payments.  The  net- 
receipU  balance  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1962,  therefore,  seems  to  reflect  some 
special  clrcvinistances,  which  may  have  led 
to  unrecorded  inflows  of  foreign  funds  or 
repatriations  of  American  capital. 

I  think  at  this  point  I  might  say  that 
the  Congress  should  be  somewhat  crit- 
ical of  the  Department  of  Commerce  for 
not  keeping  up  with  balance-of-pay- 
ments statistics  and  foreign  investment 
properly.  Those  individuals  who  are  sup- 
ix)sed  to  keep  up  uith  investment  flows 
simply  cid  not  have  the  authority  to  go 
out  and  get  the  information.  It  was 
not  until  April  of  this  year  that  the  De- 
partment began  to  require  reports  on 
international  movement  of  funds  by  U.S. 
corporations,  even  though  we  have  had 
a  law  authorizing  such  a  requirement  on 
the  booics  since  1945.  Only  one  really 
good  study  has  been  made  of  investment 
flows  and  foreign  investments,  and  that 
was  for  the  year  1957  Even  this  was 
not  published  until  1960. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  we  must  try  to  an- 
alyze the  situation  on  the  basis  of  such 
statistics  as  we  have,  uncertain  as  they 
are.  We  do  not  know  how  much  gold 
we  are  losing  and  how  much  our  liquid 
liabilitie.5  to  foreign  countries  and  inter- 
national institutions  are  increasing. 

We  do  know  something  of  the  part 
which  is  being  played  by  private  oversea 
investment.  We  know  something  of  its 
effect  on  our  domestic  economy  as  well 
as  on  our  balance  of  payments.  Many 
are  not  yet  willing  to  acknowledge  the 
role  which  is  being  played  by  the  rapid 
buildup  of  U.S. -owned  manufacturing 
facilities  in  Europe  in  the  sluepi5.hness  of 
the  domestic  economy  and  the  deficit 
in  our  balance  of  payments.  We  must 
examine  this  matter  closely  and  take 
such  action  as  is  in  the  public  interest. 

One  thing  which  that  1957  study  by 
the  Commerce  Department  did  show, 
however,  was  the  lag  in  repatriation  of 
earnings  from  manufacturing  activities 
abroad,  that  is,  from  subsidiary  opera- 
tions. About  one-half  of  our  receipts 
from  direct  investment  overseas  in  1957 
was  from  petroleum  operations.  Only 
one-fifth  was  from  manufacturing.  But 
one-third  of  our  investment  is  in  manu- 
facturing, and  the  profits  are  said  to  be 
large — at  least  it  is  claimed  by  those  who 
are  going  there  that  the  profit  margin  is 
considerably  higher  in  Europe  than  in 
the  United  States.  This  shows  con- 
clusively, it  seems  to  me,  that  earnings 
from  mjmufacturing  abroad  are  not  be- 
ing repatriated  as  are  earnings  from 
some  other  tjT>es  of  investment.     One 
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reason  is  that  our  tax  laws  allow  deferral 
for  subsidiaries.  In  branch  form,  as  is 
the  case  with  petroleum  and  mining 
generally,  there  is  more  repatriation. 
Removal  of  the  deferral  privilege  should 
help  us  to  repatriate  more  funds  from 
manufacturing  and  thus  clear  up  a  part 
of  our  payments  deficit.  The  other,  and 
associated,  reason  for  lack  of  repatria- 
tion lies  in  tax-haven  operations. 

Last  year.  Secretary  Dillon  made  a 
very  forceful  presentation  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  the  need  for 
tightening  up  on  the  taxation  of  foreign 
activities.  Particularly  useful  were  the 
figures  which  he  used  showing  the  break- 
down of  investment  and  dollar  flows  by 
geographical  areas  and  types  of  activi- 
ties. His  figures  showed  an  absolute 
deficit  on  European  operations.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  his  presentation  has 
been  attacked  on  the  basis  of  figures  of 
an  altogether  dilTerent  sort  furnished  by 
certain  other  witnesses  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

THE     HEINZ    STATISTICS 

Mr.  President.  I  have  ah-eady  referred 
to  Mr.  Heinz'  statistics,  but  I  should  like 
to  so  into  that  subject  now  in  more  detail. 

Despite  some  pretty  good  statistics 
which  Secretary  Dillon  got  together  and 
presented,  the  testimony  presented  by 
some  witnesses  who  have  come  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
Finance  Committee  has  sought  to  show 
that  all  types  of  foreign  activities,  tax 
haven  ones  included,  make  positive  con- 
tributions to  the  balance  of  payments. 

Some  of  the  testimony  presented 
strains  credulity  In  fact,  some  of  it  is 
so  incredulous  that  certain  witnesses  re- 
fused to  come  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  person  to  defend  their  statistics 
and  line  of  reasonmsj. 

One  of  these  bits  of  questionable  testi- 
mony was  presented  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  by  Mr,  H.  J.  Hemz  II. 

There  are  several  things  wrong  with 
this  testimony.  I  have  tried  diligently  to 
get  points  of  interest  cleared  up.  and 
have  been  totally  unsuccessful  in  uetting 
Mr  Heinz  or  anyone  else  to  come  before 
the  Finance  Committee  and  defend  or 
even  explain  this  whole  procedure. 

It  would  appear  that  this  19-company 
group  represented  by  Mr.  Heinz  had  its 
origin  in  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  that  companies  were  se- 
lected for  the  good  showing  which  they 
could  make  for  the  period  under  review. 
Taking  the  most  charitable  view  of  the 
matter,  these  companies  are  wholly  un- 
representative of  those  which  have  been 
responsible  for  the  vast  increase  in  tax- 
haven  operations  which  have  sprung  up 
in  the  last  5  years.  These  companies 
have,  by  and  large,  mature  foreign  in- 
vestments. 

Mr  Heinz  said  that  he  represented  19 
companies  in  compiling  and  presenting 
his  statistics  and  that  these  U.S.  cor- 
porations represented  "somewhat  over 
5  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  investment  in 
manufacturing   abroad." 

These  companies  are  American  Ma- 
chine li  Foundry  Co.,  Armco  Interna- 
tional Co.,  Cabot  Corp.,  Continental  Can 
Co..  Corn  Products  Co..  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.,    General    Electric    Co.,     Goodyear 


International  Corp..  H.  J.  Heinz  Co., 
Merck  Shaip  k  Dohme  International, 
Monsanto  Chemical  Co..  Otis  Elevator 
Co  ,  Pfaudler  Permutit  Co  ,  Pfizer  Inter- 
national, Inc..  Ritter  Co.,  Inc.,  Taylor 
Instrument  Cos..  Texas  Butadiene  & 
Chemical  Corp.,  The  Procter  &  Gamble 
Co  .  and  Union  Carbide  Corp. 

Mr.  Hemz  further  states  that  "the 
companies"  I  have  just  mentioned  had 
asked  him  to  appear  "as  their  sE>okes- 
man."  Mr.  Albert  E.  Sawyer,  an  ac- 
countant, "was  retained"  to  gather  the 
statistical  data  used. 

Did  the  managers  of  this  group  of 
companies  .just  happen  to  get  together 
for  this  purpose?  After  examining  some 
of  the  statistics  cited.  I  became  most 
curious  to  learn  just  who  first  retained 
Mr.  Sawyer,  who  paid  him,  who  con- 
tacted the  particular  companies,  and 
how  many  other  companies'  books  or 
statements  were  examined  and  discarded 
because  they  did  not  fit  a  predetermined 
pattern. 

Interestingly  enough,  these  companies 
seem  to  have  little  in  common.  An  odd 
fact  with  which  one  is  struck  is  that, 
in  the  case  of  several  of  the  companies 
listed,  the  companies  are  subsidiaries  of 
a  parent  US.  corporation.  I  wondered 
whether  the  inclusion  of  data  for  all  the 
foreign  subsidiary  operations  of  the  par- 
ent US  corporations  would  have  altered 
the  pattern. 

Armco.  for  example,  has  a  large  opera- 
tion in  Canada  as  well  as  other  foreign 
operations  which  do  not  appear  to  be  a 
part  of  Armco  International. 

I  do  not  know  the  reason  why  each  of 
these  19  companies  was  selected  for  this 
list,  or  why  only  these  were  included.  A 
brief  examination  raises  some  interesting 
questions.  For  example,  the  General 
Electric  Co.  appears  to  have  repatriated 
$7.9  million  from  foreign  earnings  of  $8.4 
million  from  its  nonconsolidated  subsi- 
diaries in  1959.  This  is  a  very  high  per- 
centage of  repatriation.  Otis  Elevator 
changed  its  bookkeeping  in  1960.  As  a 
result  its  foreign  subsidiaries  paid  three 
dividends  in  that  one  year.  Though  I  do 
not  know  whether  these  untypical  facts 
caused  these  companies  to  be  included, 
one  can  see  that  if  a  company  is  selected 
which  has  a  large  inflow  of  funds  usually, 
or  for  one  particular  year,  it  would,  of 
course,  distort,  the  statistics  for  a  small 
sample  like  this,  making  the  summary  or 
conclusion  more  unrepresentative  and 
untypical  of  the  general  fact.^. 

It  was  noted  by  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  that  there  had 
been  a  sharp  increase  in  the  outflow  of 
new  money  from  these  U.S.  corporations 
in  1960.  Mr.  Heinz  was  asked  about  this 
and  promised  to  furnish  an  answer.  So 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine,  he 
never  did. 

With  the  knowledge  tliat  these  figures 
may  present  a  distorted  picture,  let  us 
examine  them  in  some  detail. 

Let  us  consider,  first,  dividends  re- 
patriated by  these  subsidiaries.  The 
foreign  subsidiaries  owned  by  these  19 
companies  sent  home  during  the  1957- 
60  period,  according  to  Mr.  Heinz,  $141 
million  more  in  dividends  than  the  parent 
companies  sent  abroad  in  new  money. 
Multiplying  this  by  20,  since  according 


to  Mr.  Heinz  these  companies  represent 
about  5  percent  of  U.S.  manufacturing 
abroad,  we  would  conclude  that  all 
foreign  U.S.  manufacturing  subsidiaries 
sent  home,  during  this  4 -year  period. 
$2  8  billion  more  in  dividends  than  they 
took  out  of  the  country  in  new  money. 
This  is  a  rather  large  figure,  particularly 
when  we  compare  it  with  our  official 
figures.  According  to  our  official  statis- 
tics all  our  foreign  direct  investment, 
branch  and  subsidian-  of  all  types  com- 
bined, sent  home  only  $2.2  billion  more 
than  they  took  out  during  these  same 
4  years.  Furthermore,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  subsidiaries,  at  least  those  in  Europe 
and  Canada  where  our  principal  manu- 
facturing activities  are  located,  accord- 
ing to  our  official  statistics  caused  an 
actual  drain  on  the  balance  of  payments. 

Our  ofiBcial  statistics  appear,  as  I  have 
said,  to  understate  outflows,  but  no  mat- 
ter how  inaccurate  they  are,  or  in  which 
direction,  they  could  not  conceivably  be 
this  far  off.  Petroleum  alone  accounts 
for  half  our  inflow,  yet  Mr  Heinz  would 
have  us  believe  that  manufacturing  sub- 
sidiaries contribute  billions  of  dollars  on 
the  plus  side  of  the  balance  of  payments 
through  dividends  remitted. 

To  pin  this  down,  let  us  look  at  the 
year  1957.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  we 
do  have  good  statistics  for  that  year, 
based  on  compulsory  reporting  Ac- 
cording to  these  figures  for  1957,  com- 
piled by  the  Commerce  Department,  all 
our  foreign  direct  investment  activities 
sent  home  $2,249  billion  in  earnings  and 
profits.  About  half  of  this  came  from 
petroleum.  Only  about  one-fifth  of  it, 
or  $429  million,  came  from  manufactur- 
ing. Yet  Mr.  Heinz  claims  that  foreign 
subsidiaries  of  his  19  companies  sent 
home  in  1957  $64.8  million  in  dividends. 
Extrapolating  this  figure,  one  would  as- 
sume that  all  manufacturing  subsidiaries 
would  have  remitted  dividends  in  1957  in 
the  amount  of  $1,296  billion.  This 
misses  the  mark  by  a  factor  of  3. 

Mr.  Heinz'  other  figures  appear  just 
about  as  unreliable.  He  piles  on  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  dividends, 
fees,  and  exports  which  he  attributes  to 
the  activities  of  foreign  subsidiaries  of 
these  U.S.  manufacturing  corporations. 

Let  us  look  at  the  export  figures  which 
Mr.  Heinz  cited.  He  claimed  that  these 
19  companies,  representing  about  5  per- 
cent of  our  foreign  manufacturing,  had 
exports  generated  by  their  own  direct 
foreign  investments  in  1960  of  $595.1 
million.  Multiplying  this  by  20,  we  would 
conclude  that  all  foreign  direct  invest- 
ment activities  of  U.S.  manufacturing 
corporations  for  that  year  accounted  for 
about  $12  billion  in  exports.  But  our 
total  nonagricultural  exports  in  1960 
amounted  to  only  about  $14  billion 

These  export  figures  seem  so  outland- 
ish that  the  Treasury  Department  a.sked 
the  Commerce  Department  to  try  to  ar- 
rive at  some  proper  comparable  figure. 
The  Commerce  Department  queried  our 
larger  manufacturing  companies  and  got 
replies  from  155  of  them,  accounting  for 
80  percent  of  all  manufacturing  invest- 
ments abroad.  These  companies  credited 
their  foreign  subsidiaries  with  generat- 
ing $2.7  billion  in  exports  in  1960. 
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To  credit  alraost  90  percent  of  our 
nonagricultural  exports  to  the  activities 
of  the  direct  foreign  investment  activi- 
ties of  U.S.  marufacturing  corporations, 
which  appears  to  be  the  implication  of 
Mr.  Heinz'  testimony,  certainly  strains 
logic.  Yet  some  people  seemed  im- 
pressed. 

Yet  some  persons  still  seemed  im- 
pressed. Some  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  have  spoken  to  me  about  some 
individual  company  or  representative  of 
some  individual  company  who  came  and 
showed  that  his  investment  abroad 
helped  the  United  States.  Undoubtedly 
there  are  individual  examples — extremes 
in  both  directions.  What  I  am  trying  to 
give  is  a  composite,  a  summary,  conclu- 
sions, a  look  at  the  total  picture,  and  to 
examine  the  whole  matter,  rather  than 
individual  examples. 

The  same  types  and  amounts  of  ex- 
ports can  be.  and  are,  generated  by  ag- 
gressive selling,  by  licensing  arrange- 
ments, or  by  any  other  form  of  exposure 
of  a  foreign  buying  public  to  American 
products.  For  example,  Borg-Warner 
licensed  a  South  African  company  to  pro- 
duce one  of  its  refrigerators.  The  li- 
censee purcha;;ed  from  Borg-Warner 
other  types  ard  sizes  of  refrigerators 
produced  in  the  United  States  to  round 
out  its  line.  As  a  result.  Borg-Warner 
has  increased  its  exports  of  refrigerators 
to  South  Africa  from  600  to  3.500  per 
year. 

There  is  no  more  logic  in  crediting 
large  amounts  of  exports  cited  by  Mr. 
Heinz  to  subsidiary  activities  than  there 
is  in  crediting  to  a  wholesaler's  retail 
activities  all  the  goods  sold  through  re- 
tail stores  which  he  happens  to  own  di- 
rectly. TTie  wholesaler  might  well  have 
sold  a  larger  quantity  of  goods  had  he 
closed  his  own  retail  chain  and  whole- 
saled to  8  or  10  competing  retailers. 

It  so  happens  that  these  companies 
cited  by  Mr.  Heinz  also  show  a  large  in- 
come from  royiilties  and  licensing  and 
management  fees.  In  the  case  of  these 
companies  it  is  claimed  that  these  fees 
originate  in  the;r  own  subsidiaries.  The 
implication  is  tnat  without  subsidiaries 
there  are  no  fees  of  this  sort  to  be  col- 
lected abroad  by  U.S.  corporations.  This 
is  not  at  all  correct. 

Many  U.S.  corporations  collect  large 
amounts  of  fees  3f  this  type  from  foreign 
operations  othe/  than  their  own  sub- 
sidiaries. I  do  not  have  a  breakdown  on 
these  statistics,  but  I  would  invite  at- 
tention to  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  June  14,  1961. 
in  which  certain  companies'  licensing  ar- 
rangements are  detailed.  It  was  pointed 
out  in  this  article  that  a  great  many  of 
our  large  companies  use  licensing  ar- 
rangements in  preference  to  setting  up 
foreign  subsidiaries.  Bendix  Corp.,  for 
example,  is  said  to  have  over  400  licens- 
ing agreements  in  effect  abroad  and  to 
have  received  about  $2  9  million  in  royal- 
ties in  1960.  According  to  this  article 
there  are  now  more  than  11,000  licons- 
ing  agreements  in  effect  between  Ameri- 
can companies  and  foreign  companies. 
In  my  opinion,  a  representative  list  of 
U.S.  companies  would  show  a  large 
amount  of  royalties  and  licensing  fees 
originating  in  foreign  companies  neither 


owned  nor  controlled  by  an  American 
corporation.  It  is  wholly  unjustifiable 
to  bleed  any  part  of  these  fees  off  into 
tax  havens. 

Now.  I  am  not  accusing  Mr.  Heinz  of 
coming  to  the  Congress  with  deliberately 
distorted  statistics.  Special  pleading  is 
not  unusual  even  if  that  should  have 
been  the  case.  But  several  points  need 
to  be  cleared  up  and  I  was  keenly  disap- 
pointed that  Mr.  Heinz  refused  to  come 
before  the  Finance  Committee  to  defend 
and  update  his  statistics. 

I  wrote  Mr.  Heinz  to  request  some  of 
the  information  I  needed  to  clear  up  cer- 
tain points  ;n  my  own  mind. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  my  letter  to  Mr.  Heinz  and 
his  response. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cor- 
respondence was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

April  17, 1962. 

Dear  Mr.  Heinz:  You  will  recall  that  last 
year  you  presented  testimony  to  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Ckinimittee.  on  behalf  of 
some  19  companies,  on  the  tax  reform  pro- 
jxjsals  of  President  Kennedy.  Your  testi- 
mony at  that  time  seemed  '.o  have  a  marked 
effect  on  the  committee  and  was  widely  re- 
ported in  the  press.  Since  that  time,  as  you 
undoubtedly  know,  th-  House  has  passed  the 
tax  reform  bill.  H.R  10650.  and  this  measure 
Is  now  the  subject  of  hearings  before  the 
Flr.ance  Cummittee  of  the  Senate 

Since  your  testimony,  presented  on  behalf 
of  these  19  companies,  was  one  of  the  most 
Important  parts  of  the  testimony  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  those  pro- 
posals relating  to  the  taxation  of  operations 
abroad.  I  had  assumed  that  you  would  ap- 
pear before  the  Finance  Committee  to  go 
over  the  same  or  similar  testimony  and  bring 
the  statistics  you  presented  up  to  date  to 
include  the  year  1961  I  was  keenly  disap- 
pointed to  learn  that  you  will  not  appear  be- 
fore the  Finance  Committee. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  you  will  not  appear 
before  the  Finance  Committee.  I  wonder  if 
you  would  be  grxxi  enough  to  supply  certain 
information  to  me  for  my  study  in  connec- 
tion with  this  bill 

First.  I  would  like  to  know  who  organized 
your  group.  You  testified  in  the  name  of  the 
industry  Committee  on  Foreign  Investments. 
Is  this  a  permanent  organization?  When 
was  It  organized,  and  who  are  its  officers? 
Who  employed  Mr.  Sawyer''  How  many 
other  companies'  t>ooks  were  examined  in 
the  prcx^ess  of  selecting  these  19  for  which 
statistics  were  presented?  Where  was  Mr 
Sawyer  employed  In  1960.  and  where  and  by 
whom  Is  he  employed  now? 

Second,  I  note  In  yotir  testimony  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  that  you 
were  questioned  about  the  large  increase  in 
the  outflow  of  funds  for  Investment  abroad 
in  1960  over  1959  You  were  to  furnish  an 
explanation,  but  had  not  done  so  by  the 
time  the  hearing  went  to  press  I  would 
like  this  Information,  and,  further,  I  would 
like  to  have  figures  for  1961  for  these  com- 
panies comparable  to  those  you  presented 
for  j-vast  years 

Third,  a  number  of  the  companies  In  your 
group  have  licensing  agreements  as  well  as 
suljsldlarles  abroad.  Could  you  furnish  some 
comparison  of  the  exix)rt8  generated  by  sub- 
sidiaries and  by  licensees,  Sjjecifically,  I 
note  that  Goodyear  has  wh.-.t  are  called  man- 
ufacturing arrangements  in  several  foreign 
countries  Are  these  licensing  agreements, 
and  what  exports  do  they  generate.  If  any? 
Also  Eastman  Kodak  reix>rted  sales  to  for- 
eign subsidiaries  In  1960  of  $64  million,  and 
sales  to  dealers  of  $49  million.     What  are  the 


arrangements  with  these  dealers,  and  how  do 
they  operate? 

Fourth  in  your  own  company  it  appears 
that  selling,  general  and  administrative  costs 
are  being  shifted  rather  heavily  to  the  parent 
corporation.  For  instance,  on  a  gross  profit 
of  $72  million  by  the  U.S.  corporation  sell- 
ing, general,  and  administrative  exjiense 
amounted  to  $61  million,  leaving  an  operat- 
ing profit  of  $11  million.  On  the  other  hand, 
on  a  gross  profit  earned  by  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries of  $60  million,  your  company 
showed  seUlng,  general  and  administrative 
expenses  of  only  $40  million,  leaving  an  op- 
erating profit  of  $20  million.  These  figures 
are  from  form  10-K  for  your  fiscal  year 
ending  May  3,  1961.  I  note  that  you  have  a 
Swiss  subsidiary,  but  your  foreign  tax  was 
$8.9  million,  certainly  a  substantial  figure. 
It  would  be  helpful  to  me  and  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  have  an  explanation  of 
the  above  figures 

Fifth,  Otis  Elevator  changed  Its  fiscal  year 
In  1960  and,  as  a  result,  paid  three  dividends 
in  that  year  amounting  to  $3  million  from 
total  reported  foreign  earnings  of  $4.7  mil- 
lion. I  would  like  to  know  what  the  com- 
parable figures  were  for  1961. 

Sixth.  I  am  unable  to  find  any  informa- 
tion on  the  Cabot  Corp.  except  that  It  owns 
41  percent  of  Texas  Butadiene,  another  of 
the  companies  In  your  list  of  19.  Is  the 
Cabot  Corp.  an  Industrial  company?  I  am 
unable  to  find  It  listed  In  "Moody's  Indus- 
trial Manual  for  1961" 

Seventh,  the  Texas  Butadiene  French 
sales  and  Investment  operation  raises  a 
number  of  questions.  Is  the  25  percent  of 
sales  beini?  permanently  Invested  in  France 
completelj  free  of  U.S.  tax?  Is  this  being 
written  olf  as  a  sales  commission  through 
Its  Canadian  and  ether  foreign  subsidiaries? 
Also,  did  the  exjxDrt  figures  you  pave  include 
the  full  price  of  these  French  exports''  What 
part  of  the  price  was  actually  remitted  cur- 
rently? 

Eighth,  Merck's  report  for  1960  shows 
$6  5  million  remitted  from  earnings  of 
$10  5  million.  This  was  a  considerable  step- 
up  from  remittances  for  other  recent  years. 
Is  the  6t<'p-up  In  remittances  continuing 
through  1J61  and  into  1962''  There  appears 
to  be  a  rather  large  numt>er  of  subsidiaries 
owned  by  a  Panama  subsidiary.  Is  this  a 
new   development,   a   reorganization? 

Ninth,  (General  Electrics  Jelco  subsidiary 
does  a  lar^e  foreign  engine  leasing  business 
through  a  great  many  foreign  subsidiaries. 
How  were  these  earnings  handled  in  your 
statistics?  Is  there  any  foreign  insurance 
or  reinsumnce  operation  In  connection  with 
Jelcos  or  GE  Credit  Corp  's  operations,  for- 
eign or  domestic' 

Tenth,  I'flzer's  figures  seem  not  quite  to 
add  up.  That  company's  consolidated  10-K 
for  1960  shows  earnings  of  $38,9  mlilion  by 
the  US.  company  and  its  more  than  60  active 
branches,  subsidiaries,  and  affiliates  operat- 
ing in  more  than  40  countries,  on  which  U.S. 
tax  of  only  S6  9  million  and  foreign  Uixt-s  of 
$5  8  million  were  paid.  This  seems  to  be  a 
rather  iargi'  earnings-to-tax  ratio  Research 
and  develoj^ment  expense  was  shown  as  $13 
million.  'Was  all  this  charged  to  the  U.S. 
pan^nt  corp-  iration?  Royalties  in  the  amount 
or  $4  mlllKn  were  received  How  much  of 
this  was  re  reived  and  retained  abroad  In  a 
tax  haven?  There  Is  a  particularly  intrigu- 
ing statement  In  this  company's  10-K  to 
the  effect  that,  "No  provision  for  Federal 
Income  dividend  tax  In  respect  to  the  sub- 
sidiary comj-anies"  earnings  retained  at 
Dcceniber  31,  1960,  Is  Included  la  the  consoU- 
d.ited  statements.  Inasmuch  as  It  is  consid- 
ered that  such  earnings  are  essential  to  the 
continued  operation  of  the  sulisldlarles'  busi- 
ness." It  would  appear  that  foreign  subsidi- 
ary earnings  were  about  $24  million,  of  which 
only  $4  million  was  repatriated.  Does  the 
aboi-e-quoted  statement  mean  that  the  other 
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$20  million  Is  being  invested  In  bricks,  mor- 
tar, and  machinery  abroad,  and  will  never 
become  subject  to  US,  tax^ 

Eleventh,  how  were  operations  Involving 
mining,  oil.  gas,  hydroelectric  generation, 
and  so  on,  handled  In  your  statistics  for  these 
supposedly  Industrial  companies?  I  note 
specifically  that  Union  Carbide  has  a  power- 
eeneratmg  facility  in  Norway,  as  well  as  ex- 
tensive mining  and,  perhaps,  oil  and  gas 
oporntions:  Armco  has  mining  operations  and 
a;so  handles  many  allied  products  through 
its  foreign  subsidiaries:  Monsanto  has  a  large 
subsidiary,  the  Lion  Oil  Co. 

Twelfth,  four  of  the  companies  you 
Et-ited  you  represented  were  either  subsidi- 
aries or  divisions  of  larger  U.S.  corporations 
How  much  of  your  data  came  from  the  par- 
ent corporations  of  these  subsidiaries' 

As  I  believe  you  can  see  from  Jtist  the  few 
brief  facts  and  questions  outlined  above, 
your  testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  needs  clunflcation  and  amplifica- 
tion In  many  respects.  I  would  hope  that 
you  will  be  able  to  appear  before  the  Finance 
Committee  before  the  end  of  the  current 
hearings,  now  tentatively  scheduled  to  ter- 
m.inated  on  May  3.  19«J2. 

I  shall  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you 
at  an  early  date,  and  would  like  yuur  per- 
mission to  make  your  repiy  a  part  of  the 
record  of  the  hearings  before  the  Finance 
Conunittee. 


Apru.  24.  1962. 

^>E.^R  Senator  Gore:  I  have  your  letter  of 
April  17  and  am  pleased  to  reply  to  the  ques- 
tions which  are   within  my  capacity. 

In  your  paragraph  first,  you  have  asked 
about  the  organiziiilou  of  the  19-company 
committee  I  enclose  herewith  a  brief  his- 
tory of  this  group  entitled  Memorandum  re 
19  Companies,"  which  I  think  is  responsive 
to  your  questions.  The  ad  hoc  group  of  19 
companies  which  submitted  its  data  in  a 
Joint  presentation  through  me  to  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  performed 
Its  function  of  testifying  and  has  no  rea- 
son for  continued  existence  as  a  committee. 
I  have  not  been  delegated  to  speak  for  the 
19  companies  on  any  matters  outside  of  the 
statements  I  have  presented  to  the  Congress. 

In  your  paragraph  fourth,  you  raised  some 
questions  concerning  the  Hemz  Co.  You  will 
find  our  answer  in  the  memorandum  en- 
titled H.  J.  Heinz  Co.  Reply  to  Senator 
Gore's  Inquiry  '  attached. 

In  paragraphs  2d  to  12th,  excepting  para- 
graph 4tn.  you  inquire  as  to  matters  of 
which   I  have  no  personal  knowledge. 

I  have  asked  Mr  Sawyer,  the  public  ac- 
countant who  helped  present  the  data  re- 
ceived from  the  19  companies,  for  informa- 
tion in  respect  to  your  second  question.  He 
informs  me  that  the  Increase  in  outflow  for 
foreign  Investment  from  $30  5  million  in 
1959  to  $61  3  million  in  1960  was  spread  be- 
tween 9  of  the  19  companies.  He  also  in- 
forms me  that  he  has  no  data  for  1961 
pertaining    to    capital    outflow. 

In  respect  to  your  paragraph  third,  Mr. 
Siiwyer  advises  me  that  the  flgures  he  has 
contain  no  breakdown  for  exports  generated 
by  licensing  agreements. 

In  regard  to  paragraph  12th,  Mr  Sawyer 
advises  me  that  6  of  the  19  companies  were 
International  or  oversea  subsidiaries  or  divi- 
sions In  each  case  the  data  used  in  the  19- 
company  study  came  from  the  subsidiary 
or  division 

With  respect  to  some  of  the  general  re- 
marks that  you  have  made  in  reference  to 
the  19-company  study  may  I  refer  you  to 
the  statement  I  have  filed  today  with  the 
Commtf.ee  on  Finance,  a  copy  of  wliich  I 
attach  hereto. 

I  am  entirely  agreeable  to  your  publishing 
this    letter    and    the    two    annexed    memo- 
randums in  the  record  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  hearings  on  H.R    10650. 
Sincerely. 

H  J.  Heinz  II. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  that  Mr.  Heinz  has  completely  failed 
to  support,  defend,  justify,  or  render 
credible  the  statistics  he  presented  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Therefore,  I  am  left  t-o  fall  back  on  the 
Treasury's  statistics  which  show,  among 
other  things,  that  manufacturing  subsid- 
iaries in  Europe  cause  a  current  net  drain 
on  our  balance  of  payments. 

DKESSEP.  AND  THE  EXPORT  TEADE  CORPORATION 

Now  I  want  to  talk  about  a  provision 
m  section  12  of  the  bill  which  is  directly 
related  to  the  pending  amendment. 

There  is  one  escape  valve  in  the  tax 
haven  provision  in  the  bill  which  I  find 
most  distressing  because  it  puts  the  ofiB- 
cial  stamp  of  con::rc.ssional  approval  on 
one  of  the  most  indefen.^ible  of  the  tax 
haven  types  of  operation,  that  type 
whereby  profits  earned  in  the  United 
States  are  bled  off  to  a  tax  haven  cor- 
poration untaxed  by  the  United  States. 
This  will  make  pos.-^iblc  the  continuation 
of  a  practice  which  is  typified  by  a  cor- 
poration I  have  taken  some  pains  to  look 
into.  I  should  like  to  detail  its  opera- 
tions and  show  how  these  operations  can 
contiiuie  under  the  terms  of  this  bill;  in- 
deed, to  show  how  the  bill  was  tailored 
to  fit  the  operation.s  of  a  particular 
company. 

I  refer  now  to  a  company  with  whose 
representatives  I  and  my  staff  have  had 
repeated  conferences,  and  with  whose 
officials  I  have  had  considerable  cor- 
respondence, but  about  whose  operations 
there  is  still  much  mystery.  I  refer  to 
Dresser  Industries,  Inc. 

This  company  manufactures,  sells, 
leases,  and  services  oilfield  equipment. 
Most  of  its  manufacturing  is  done  in  the 
United  States,  but  it  does  some  manu- 
facturing abroad,  mainly  through  li- 
censees rather  than  throu:^h  subsidiaries. 

Of  course,  not  all  the  ramifications  of 
this  company's  operations  are  known  to 
me.  That  more  is  going  on  than  I  am 
aware  of  is  pretty  well  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  this  company  refused  to  come 
before  the  Committee  on  Finance,  even 
when  specifically  invited  to  do  so.  I 
should  like  to  read  the  telecram  sent  to 
me  by  Mr,  H.  N.  Mallon,  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  Dresser  In- 
dustries, Inc.: 

Dallas,  Tex.,  June  29,  1962. 

Senator  Albert  Gore, 

L  S.  Srnati\  Covimitcee  on  Finance,  Senate 
Office  Building,   Washington.  DC- 
Following  telegram  sent  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
B.  Springer 

■Regret  Inability  to  appear  before  Senate 
Finance  Committee  on  July  2  or  3  as  re- 
quested by  Senator  Gore.  I  will  be  pleased 
to  confer  with  Senator  Gore  at  early  date  to 
give  him  such  Information  with  respect  to 
foreign  operations  of  Dresser  Industries  as 
he  may  desire." 

H.  N    Mallon, 
Chairman  of  Eiecutive  Committee, 

Dresser  Industries,  Inc. 

1  might  add  that  it  was  not  for  lack 
of  opportunity  that  the  company  did  not 
appear.  Tiie  corporation  vice  president 
who  handles  legal  matters,  together  with 
an  outside  tax  specialist,  who  represents 
the  corporation  m  setting  up  many  of  its 
tax-dodging  maneuvers,  were  in  Wash- 
ington several  times  during  the  course 
of  the  hearings  before  the  committee. 


In  fact,  they  came  to  my  office  the  last 
day  of  the  hearings,  but  after  the  chair- 
man had  adjourned  and  concluded  the 
public  hearings.  When  asked  by  one  of 
my  assistants  why  they  did  not  testify 
before  the  committee,  these  gentlemen 
said  that  they  did  not  want  to  get  into 
a  situation  in  public  which  they  might 
not  be  able  to  control. 

When  asked  if  that  meant  that  they 
were  not  sure  "what  Senator  Gore  has 
on  you,"  they  replied  in  tlic  affirmative. 
Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  I  am  not 
trj'ing  to  indict  this  one  corporation.  I 
am  not  going  to  single  it  out  just  because 
I  think  its  method  of  operation  is  unique. 
Such  is  not  the  case  at  all.  I  fear  this 
case  is  typical  of  many  others.  But  tjiis 
company  has  been  active  in  attempting 
to  persuade  certain  Senators  and  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  branch  that  its 
operation  should  be  continued  untaxed 
So  we  find  written  into  the  bill  this  ex- 
port trade  corporation  provision  to  en- 
courage a  harmful  type  of  tax  haven 
operation  when  the  bill,  according  to  its 
supporters,  is  designed  to  cut  off  tax 
haven  operations.  At  least  two  other 
companies,  Westinghouse  and  Cargill, 
were  as  active  as  this  one  in  trying  to 
maintain  this  most  lucrative  loophole 
in  the  tax  laws.  It  is  with  regret  and 
great  disappointment  that  I  have  noted 
the  Treasury's  willingness  to  go  along 
with  this  procedure.  In  fact,  the  Treas- 
ury sponsored,  behind  the  scenes,  this 
amendment  which  was  approved  by  the 
Finance  Committee. 

If  in  detailing  the  operations  of  this 
corporation  I  make  some  errors,  I  wish 
it  clearly  understood  that  I  sought  full 
information;  that  at  my  suggestion  of- 
ficials of  Dresser  Industries,  Inc.,  were 
invited  to  testify.  I  requested  them  to 
testify.  I  wrote  letters  asking  for  in- 
formation. I  have  given  the  company's 
officers  opportunities  to  explain  several 
points  which  have  troubled  me.  When 
I  became  convinced  that  they  would  not 
come  before  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  publicly  defend  their  method  of  op- 
eration, I  wrote  a  letter  to  a  vice  presi- 
dent in  which  I  asked  a  number  of 
specific  and  pertinent  questions. 

Madam  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  my  letter  of  July  10,  1962, 
to  Mr.  J.  D.  Mayson,  vice  president  and 
secretary.  Dresser  Industries,  Inc.,  and 
the  attached  questions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  letter  and  questionnaire  are  as 
f oUows : 

July  10,  1962. 
Mr.  J.  D.  Mayson, 

Vice  President  and  Secretary,  Law  Depart- 
ment. Dresser  Industrie.^,  Inc  .  Reupblic 
National   Bank   Building.   Dallas,    Tex. 

Dear  Mr.  Mayson:  Mr.  Lynch  has  told  me 
of  your  visit  to  the  office  last  week,  and  I  am 
sorry  I  was  not  in.  I  am  also  sorry  to  learn 
that  you  feel  I  have  done  an  Injustice  to 
Dresser  Industries  by  requesting  that  Mr. 
Mallon  testify  before  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. 

It  so  happens  that  I  feel  Mr.  Mallon  could 
have  contributed  materially  toward  clearing 
up  several  Important  points  which  might 
have  been  of  assistance  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  its  consideration  of  the  tax  re- 
form bill. 
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Mr.  Lynch  has  Informed  me  that  you  have 

volunteered  to  answer,  on  behalf  of  Dresser 
Industries,  any  specific  questions  which  I 
might  have  concerning  the  organization  and 
operation  of  Dresser's  foreign  activities.  In 
the  hope  that  you  will  answer  these  ques- 
tions as  fully  and  directly  a.s  pos.^ible.  I  am 
attaching  a  list  of  questions  which  I  consider 
relevant. 

I  look  forward  to  an  early  reply. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Albert  Gore 


Questions  SrBMrrrED  by  Senator  Albert 
Gore  to  J  D  May.son,  Vice  Prf-sident. 
Dresser  Indistries,  Inc. 

1.  What  is  the  organization  of  Dresser  In- 
dustries, Inc..  for  foreign  operations? 

2.  What  Is  the  relationship  between  or 
among  Dresser.  AG.  (Vaduzi,  E>resser,  AG.. 
Zug,  and  Dresser.  AG  (Zuerich)?  List  the 
subsidiaries  (if  50  percent  or  more  of  stock 
owned  by  Dresser  and  or  any  of  its  sub- 
sidiaries! of  each,  the  country  of  incorpora- 
tion, and  the  location  of  the  head  office 
Which  of  these,  if  any,  exist  primarily  for  lax 
or  currency  reasons' 

3.  How  many  employees  does  Dresser.  AG, 
(Vaduzi  have?  In  what  country,  or  coun- 
tries are  these  employees  physically  lix'ated'' 

4.  Give  the  information  requested  in  3. 
above,  for  Dresser.  A  G.,  Zug 

5.  Give  the  information  requested  in  3, 
above,  for  Dres.ser,  AG.  (Zuerich) . 

6.  Give  the  information  requested  In  3. 
above,  for  each  subsidiary  of  the  foreign  cor- 
porations named  in  3.  4.  and  5  above 

7.  What  was  the  net  profit,  after  payment 
of  the  appro[)riute  foreign  Income  tax.  In 
each  of  the  past  6  years,  for  the  following 
foreign  corporations: 

(a I    Dresser.  AG    (Vaduz)? 
(bl    Dresser.  A  G  .  Zug? 

(c)  Dresser    (France)    SA? 

(d)  Dres,ser  (  Great  Britain) .  Ltd.? 

(e)  Dresser  Italy.  S  p  A  ? 

(f )  Magcobar  de  Venezuela,  C  A  ? 

(g)  Petro-Tech  Argentina.  S-A.I  C.I  F  y 
de  M? 

(h)    Petro-Tech  del  Peru.  8  A  ? 
(1)    Dresser.  A  G    (Zuerich)  ? 
(J)    Dresser  (Germany) .  GmbH? 

8.  List  the  dividend  paid  by  each  of  the 
corporations  listed  in  7  above,  for  each  of 
the  past  6   years,  to  Its  parent  corporation 

9.  Do  employees  of  any  of  the  corpora- 
tions listed  In  7,  above,  negotiate  sales  or 
perform  service  In  any  foreign  countries? 
Does  any  part  of  the  commission,  fee.  royalty, 
or  other  collections  by.  or  as  the  result  of 
the  efforts  of.  these  employees,  go  directly 
to  any  parent  f'jreign  corporation'  In  other 
words,  do  the  Swiss  or  Liechtenstein  corpora- 
tions realize  Income,  other  than  dividend 
Income,  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  employees 
of  their  subsidiary  corporations' 

10.  Have  any  earnings  or  net  profits  of 
any  foreign  subsidiary  i  other  than  divi- 
dends), ever  been  transmitted  to  the  U.S. 
parent  corporation?  Have  any  of  these  funds 
been  accorded  a  U.S.  tax  rate  less  than 
the  regular  corporate  rate?  Has  any  U.S. 
corpc'ration,  whether  or  not  a  part  of  Dresser 
Industries,  ever  borrowed  directly  or  indi- 
rectly from  Dresser's  Swiss  or  Liechtenstein 
subsidiary  corporations' 

11.  Your  form  10  K  for  the  year  ended 
October  31,  1961.  shows  Income  before  taxes 
of  $14,526,276.  Net  earnings  of  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries appear  to  be  $5,812,954.  Is  this 
latter  figure  before  or  after  the  payment  of 
the  appropriate  foreign   income  taxes' 

12.  I  see  no  Indication  in  your  form  10  K 
of  any  reservation  for  future  U.S.  income  tax 
on  any  foreign  subsidiary  earnings.  If  your 
bookkeeping  Is  honest,  and  not  overstating 
your  after-tax  earnings  and  assets,  this 
would  Indicate  that  there  is  no  intention 
of  ever  repatriating  any  of  last  years  almost 
$6    million    of    foreign    subsidiary    earnings 


other  than  the  $125,000  actually  repatriated 
Do  you  Intend  to  repatriate  any  of  these 
earnings,  and  II  so,  In  what  form? 

13.  What  types  of  investments  were  made 
with  the  retained  earnings  of  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries last  year?     In  what  countries' 

14.  In  1959  or  1960  Dresser  collapsed  its 
Western  Hemisphere  corporation,  presum.ably 
to  take  advantage,  tax  free,  of  the  Ciish  which 
had  been  collected,  and  because  it  could  do 
better  In  the  future,  taxwlse,  by  using  the 
Liechtenstein-Swiss  tax  haven  hookup  Do 
you  plan  any  other  such  maneuvers.  Have 
you,  during  the  past  6  years,  collapsed  any 
other  subsidiaries,  either  domestic  or  for- 
eign? 

15.  It  would  appear  that  your  company 
paid  out  In  dividends  last  year  about  $5.6 
million.  Since  total  after  tax  consolidated 
earnings  were  about  $10  million,  and  for- 
eign subsidiary  earnings  were  about  $6  mil- 
lion, only  $125,000  of  which  appears  to  have 
been  repatriated  it  would  seem  that  Dresser 
paid  out  in  dividends  con.^iderataly  more  than 
it  had  available  domestically  from  current 
earnings.  Furthermore,  beginning  In  1964. 
your  long-term  financing  calls  for  a  repay- 
ment of  $3,450,000.  with  annual  repayments 
of  between  $3  and  $4  million  per  year  there- 
after through  1976.  Tliis  would  indicate  the 
necefslty  of  repatriating  considerable  sums 
of  money  from  foreign  subsidiary  earnings 
during  the  period  1964-76  In  what  form 
do  you  plan  to  repatriate  this  money,  and 
from   which    foreign   subsidiaries? 

16.  The  statement  of  earnings  in  form 
10  K  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  October  31, 
1961.  shows  the  following; 

Revenue     from     •'services     and 

other" $30.  047,  320 

Revenue   from   "interest" 1.838  863 

Revenue  from  "royalties" 1.961.260 

Of  the  above  amounts,  how  much  repre- 
sents revenues  received  by  foreign  subsidi- 
aries? How  much  was  received  directly  by 
the  Swiss  and  Liechtenstein  corporations? 

17  What  income  tax — Liechtenstein, 
Swiss,  and  or  cantonal — was  paid  last  year  by 
each  of  your  Swiss  and  Liechtenstein  sub- 
sidiaries? What  effective  rate  does  this  rep- 
resenf 

18  Describe  the  operations  of  the  Panexco 
Trading  Corp  Is  it  still  in  existence'  Was 
f)r  is   it   a  successful   operation' 

19  How  many  bank  account?  do  your  var- 
ious foreign  subsidiaries  have'  In  what 
countries  are  they  Icx-ated?  How  much  was 
In  each  account  on  October  31.  1961?  What 
other  liquid  assets  do  your  foreign  subsidi- 
aries h"ld?  Are  any  of  these  assets  in  the 
United   States' 

20  Does  Dre.<^er  maintain  a  file  of  Impor- 
tant intracompany  memorandums,  and  if  so, 
would  you  be  wiiung  for  a  member  of  my 
staff  to  visit  your  head  office  and  Inspect  this 
file? 

21.  In  1959  did  you  advance  the  claim  that 
Drerser  AG.  (Vaduz)  had  "saved'  Dresser 
Indujstrles  some  $4  5  million  In  taxes  during 
the  period  1953  58  and  that  Dresser  Interna- 
tional. Inc  ,  had  saved  the  com.pany  $376,000 
during  the  same  period? 

22.  On  another  occasion,  did  you  claim 
that  Dresser.  AG.,  was  "a  tax  gimmick  and 
nothing  more"  and  did  you  plead  with  the 
tfip  corpwrate  managemeiit  to  have  everyone 
CiX)perate  in  an  effort  t-o  give  the  appearance 
of  substance  to  its  operations? 

23.  Has  the  legal  department  ever  been 
accused  of  attempting  to  run  Dresser's  for- 
eign  business? 

24.  In  1959  or  1960.  was  there  a  dispute 
wlthm  Dressers  top  management  as  to  a 
proper  organization  for  foreign  ojjerations? 
Was  there  a  feeling  on  the  piu-t  of  some  that 
too  much  effort  wajs  being  directed  toward 
tax  savings  or  avoidance,  to  the  detriment  of 
g«.xxl  management?  WhaJt  was  the  outcome 
of  this  dispute,  if  there  was  one? 


Mr  GORE.  Madam  President.  I  wish 
to  read  the  reply  of  Mr  J  D  Mayson, 
under  date  of  July   17,  1962: 

Dresser  Industries,  Inc., 

Dallas.  Tex.,  July  17,  1962. 
The  Honorable  Albert  Gore, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gore:  Thanks  for  your  let- 
ter of  July  10,  1962.  and  the  questions  con- 
cerning Dresser  Industries  which  you  at- 
tached. Your  letter  was  received  yesterday 
morning,  and  I  have  contacted  the  various 
people  In  our  organization  who  will  supply 
the  Information  necessary  to  answer  your 
questions.  As  I  am  sure  you  realize,  some  of 
this  information  must  come  from  overseas 
and,  therefore,  our  reply  will  not  be  as 
prompt  as  If  everything  was  available  here 
in  Dallas. 

However,  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  we  will 
let  you  hear  from  us  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

Please  give  Mr.  Lynch  our  regards. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J   D    Mayson. 

On  August  2,  1962, 1  received  a  further 
letter  from  Mr.  J.  D.  Mayson,  which 
reads,  as  follows: 

Dresser  Industries,  Inc.. 
Dallas,  Tex.,  August  2.  1962. 
The  Honorable  Albert  Gore 
U.S.   Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Gore:  W'lth  further  refer- 
ence to  your  letter  of  July  10  and  my  letter  of 
July  17.  1962,  I  want  to  let  you  know  that 
we  have  now  accumulated  in  Dallas  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  the  information  which 
you  have  requested,  and  are  proceeding  to 
correlate  and  check  It.  As  soon  as  we  have 
put  this  Information  in  proper  form,  you 
may  expect  to  hear  from  us. 

With  best  regards,  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J    D    Mayson. 

When  I  learned  that  the  bill  was  being 
called  up.  I  sent  a  telegram  to  the  cor- 
poration on  August  21,  requ'^sting  as 
much  information  as  was  available.  On 
Monday,  August  27.  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing reply  to  my  telegram: 

Dresser  Industries.  Inc.. 
Dallas,  Tex.,  August  24,  1962. 
Hon  Alpert  Gore, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Gore:  With  further  refer- 
ence to  our  letters  to  you  of  July  17  and 
August  2,  and  with  reference  to  your  Au- 
gust 21  telegram  which  we  received  Wednes- 
day morning,  this  will  confirm  that  we  are 
proceeding  to  correlate  and  check  for  ac- 
curacy the  great  amount  of  data  we  have 
a.'^sembled  in  resp)onse  to  the  numerous  ques- 
tions set  forth  In  your  letter  of  July  10. 

As  you  know,  while  our  principal  office  is 
In  Dallas.  Tex..  Dresser.  AG.,  together  with 
Its  subsidiaries,  have  offices  and  or  employees 
In  Argentina.  Brazil.  Colombia,  France.  Ger- 
many, Great  Britain,  Greece,  India,  Iran. 
Italy,  Japan.  Lebanon,  Libya.  Liechtenstein. 
Mexico.  Netherlands,  Peru.  Switzerland, 
Thailand,  Trinidad,  and  Venezuela,  and  It 
has  taken  us  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
and  effort  to  compile  the  necessary  infor- 
mation. 

As  indicated  to  you  previously,  we  are 
desirous  of  maintaining  the  spirit  of  coop- 
eration which  has  existed  between  your  of- 
fice and  our  company.  However,  in  review- 
ing the  questions  which  you  have  asked,  a 
full  and  meaningful  response  would  require 
the  submlEslon  on  our  part  of  highly  con- 
fidential business  statistics  and  data.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  management  of  Dresser  Indus- 
tries has  decided  to  request  outside  counsel  to 
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analj-ze  and  review  the  questions  trans- 
miued  with  your  letter  of  July  10,  together 
with  our  final  response  thereto.  As  soon 
as  the  compilation  of  the  data  Is  completed 
and  the  analysis  and  opinion  of  counsel  re- 
ceived by  the  management  of  the  company, 
W3  shall  be  in  touch  with  you  again. 
V'ery  truly  yours, 

J  D  Mayson. 

Madam  President,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  know  much  about  this  company,  to 
realize  that  its  profit  structure  is  awry. 
Anyone  can  look  at  the  fonn  10-K  filed 
by  this  corporation  with  the  SEC  and 
see  that  something  is  wrong  somewhere 
in  the  way  its  profits  are  shifted  from 
the  United  States  into  ii&  tax-haven 
subsidiaries. 

The  total  a.^set.s  of  this  corporation 
are  in  excess  of  $200  million,  while  the 
assets  of  the  foreign  subsidiaries  amount 
to  about  $25  million  of  this  amount.  But 
how  were  earnings  split  up?  Foreign 
earnings  were  more  than  two-thirds  of 
U.S.  earnings.  But  foreign  assets  are 
only  about  one-seventh  of  U.S.  assets. 
Surely  something  is  out  of  line  some- 
where. 

Incidenially,  Madam  President.  I  am 
strongly  su.'^picious  that  section  6  of  this 
bill  was  dropped  as  part  of  an  arrange- 
ment which  will  permit  Dresser  Indus- 
tries and  others  to  enjoy  a  tax  dodge. 
As  recently  as  the  appearance  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  on  May  10 
of  this  year,  section  6  of  the  House  ver- 
sion was  still  being  advocated  strongly 
by  the  Treasury  Department.  This  sec- 
tion was  endorsed  by  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Surrey  m  a  letter  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  IMr.  Williams]  on 
May  17. 

But  what  do  we  find  about  the  ar- 
rangement made  on  this  export  tax- 
haven  gimmick']'  We  find  that  the  com- 
mittee report,  on  page  90,  has  this  lan- 
guage: 

With  the  limitations  it  Is  net  expected 
that  the  allocation  rule  In  present  law  (sec. 
482)  will  be  needed  In  many  cases  involving 
export   tr:  de   corporations. 

Here,  Madam  Pre.'^ident.  we  find  an- 
other instance  in  which  the  majority 
committee  report  seeks  to  give  tax  re- 
lief that  is  not  specifically  provided  by 
the  terms  of  the  bill.  I  hope  some  Mem.- 
ber  who  signed  the  majority  report  will 
bo  willing  to  explain  this. 

The  existing  section  482  is.  of  course, 
difficult  to  apply.  The  improved  section 
432,  a-  set  out  in  .section  6  of  thi.s  bill, 
mieht    have    proved    embarrassing. 

There  must  be  some  reason  that  is  not 
stated  in  the  report,  and  has  not  been 
given  to  the  committee,  why  section  6 
of  the  House  version  of  the  bill,  which 
was  so  earnestly  and  so  vigorously  ad- 
vocated until  so  recently  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  is  now  completely 
stricken  from  the  bill  by  means  of  the 
committee  amendment  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

Now.  Madam  President,  to  return  to 
our  case  study.  Officials  of  this  corpora- 
tion do  not  like  to  have  their  foreign  tax- 
haven  operations  classified  as  a  sham, 
but  I  am  having  trouble  classifying 
them  in  any  other  way. 

Indeed,  I  have  seen  what  purported  to 
be  a  copy  of  a  memorandum  sent  from 


a  vice  president  of  this  company  to  other 
high  corporate  officials,  in  which  this 
vice  president  warned  that  the  Liech- 
tenstein-Swiss tax-haven  operation  was 
"a  tax  gimmick  and  nothing  more,"  and 
he  urged  everyone  to  cooperate  in  an 
eifort  to  give  the  appearance  of  substance 
to  its  operations.  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve this  document  and  several  others 
which  I  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  to  be 
genuine.  There  has  been  no  denial  from 
this  corporate  official  that  he  did,  in 
fact,  make  such  a  statement  as  the  one 
I  have  quoted. 

Now  let  us  sec  just  how  this  export 
trade  corporation  amendment  in  this 
bill  was  tailored  to  fit  the  operations  of 
this  particular  corporation — Dresser  In- 
dustries, Inc.,  of  Dallas,  Tex.  Here  is 
how  Dresser  Industries  operates  abroad 
for  tax-haven  purposes; 

The  U.S.  parent  corporation,  its  US. 
subsidiaries,  and  a  few  foreign  subsidiary  cor- 
porations manufacture  capital  goods — rela- 
tively Large  and  high-pr:  -ed  items  of  equip- 
ment and  supplies  used  by  the  buyers  In 
their  operations  and  not  for  resale  to  con- 
sumers. Their  foreign  customers.  In  many 
countries,  are  usually  corporatloas.  often 
very  large  corporations.  Ordinarily  these 
fort  ij^ii  customers  deal,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
wUh  the  producmg  corporations  in  the 
UnltPd  States  (or  with  the  foreign  maJiu- 
facturing  subsidiaries),  and  usually  prefer 
to  take  tlt'.e  to  the  goods  In  the  United 
States  or  In  the  foreign  country  where  the 
item^  arc  manufactured. 

The  parent  corporation  organized  an  In- 
ternational subsidiary  under  the  laws  of 
Liechtenstein  which,  nominally  at  least,  per- 
forms the  marketing  operations  throughout 
the  world  (except  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada)  for  the  parent  corporation  and  Its 
U.S.  and  foreign  manufacturing  subsidiaries. 
The  Liechtenstein  corporation  also  performs. 
nomin.:U.y,  various  services  with  respect  to 
the  m.^r.y  foreign  licensees  of  the  parent — 
coilectin?  royalties  and  fees,  transmitting 
tec!i:iic;;;  i::formation  and  assistance,  etc. 
But  smco  Vaduz.  Liechtenstein  is  not  deemed 
a  ■  respec  table"  address,  there  is  another  sub- 
sidiary rf  the  parent  company  which  Is  or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  Switzerland  and 
has  an  office  there.  This  company  does  not 
act  as  a  principal,  but  is  merely  the  agent 
of  the  Liechtenstein  corporation,  providing. 
for  a  small  fee,  an  office  and  the  handling 
of  correi5pondence.  records,  advertising  ma- 
terials, etc.  Liechtenstein  does  not  have 
an  Income  tax,  so  that  the  profits  of  the 
Liechtenstein  corporation  are  free  from  tax 
until  they  are  transmitted  as  dividends  to 
the  U.S  parent  corporation.  Switzerland 
and  Its  cantons  impose  Income  taxes  on  In- 
come earned  In  Switzerland,  but  since  the 
services  performed  by  the  Swiss  subsidiary 
are  only  those  which  a  few  employees  per- 
form In  a  small  office,  and  since  the  fee  paid 
by  the  IJechtensteln  corporation  for  those 
office  services  is  only  slightly  more  than  the 
cost  of  tlic  services,  the  taxes  paid  to  Switz- 
erland and  Its  cantons  is  negligible. 

Althou'^h  it  employs  few,  if  any,  sales- 
men, and  the  sales  of  the  products  of  the 
U.S.  parent  company  or  its  UJS.  subsidiaries 
are  either  made  directly  by  the  U.S.  com- 
panies or  by  Independent  foreign  distribu- 
tors, the  Liechtenstein  company  receives  a 
commission  of  15  percent  of  the  selling  price, 
out  of  which  It  pays  5  percent  to  the  inde- 
pendent foreign  dlstribtitors.  For  Its  serv- 
ices (whatever  those  may  be)  in  dealing 
with  foreign  licensees  and  collecting  royal- 
ties and  fees  for  the  use  of  the  U.S.  corpora- 
tions' patents,  formulas,  trademarks,  and 
know-how  the  Liechtenstein  corporation 
receives  80  percent  of  the  royalties  and  fees. 


It  is  evident  that  tlie  profits  thus  allocated 
to  the  Liechtenstein  corporation  are  grossly 
disproportionate  to  the  real  value  of  what 
little  work  that  corporation  does.  In  fact, 
among  themselves,  officers  of  the  parent  cor- 
poration have  admitted  that  the  Liechten- 
stein corporation  is  nothing  more  than  a  tax 
device,  and  that  It  has  no  real  substance. 
They  have  directed  subordinates  to  so  handle 
correspondence,  sales  dociunents.  etc.,  as  to 
make  it  appear  that  tlae  Liechtenstein  cor- 
poration is  a  functioning,  commercial  or- 
ganization, even  though.  In  actuality,  trans- 
actions are  handled  as  if  there  were  no  such 
foreign  company. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  to  section  12  would  .«;peci- 
fically  permit  the  continuation  of  the 
tax  dodge  which  I  have  described,  and 
the  pending  amendment,  to  eliminate 
tighter  language  for  section  482  of  the 
code,  would  give  this  procedure  an  assist. 

There  is  another  Swiss  holding  com- 
pany of  Dresser  which  owns,  and  bleeds 
off  profits  from,  some  operating  sub- 
sidiaries in  high-tax  foreign  countries. 

By  such  bizarre  arrangements,  this 
United  States  corporation  can  claim  that 
its  tax  haven  subsidiary  is  responsible  ' 
for  millions  of  dollars  of  United  States 
exports;  and  officials  of  this  compaiiv 
have  come  to  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
made  such  a  claim. 

In  reality,  the  tax  haven  subsidiary 
is  not  doing  anything  more  than  bleed- 
ing off  most  of  the  profit  from  the  sale 
of  exports  and  is  thereby  actually  re- 
ducing the  inflow  of  funds  whicii  ought 
to  be  repatriated  annually  as  a  result 
of  these  sales. 

Most  of  the  funds  should  remain  in  the 
United  States  instead  of  being  funneled 
into  a  foreign  tax  haven,  but  the  com- 
mittee amendment  now  pendlnt;  would 
make  it  possible  to  continue  this  kind 
of  tax  dodge  by  this  company  and  a  few 
others. 

Interestingly  enough,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  out  how  this  corporation  gets 
funds  back  home  when  it  needs  cash. 
Last  year,  out  of  $.t,8  million  of  foreign 
earnings,  only  $125,000  ;n  dividends  came 
back  to  the  U.S.  But  the  company  paid 
out  practically  its  entire  domestic  earn- 
ings in  cash  dividends.  With  a  heavy 
long-term  indebtedness  which  will  re- 
quire repayments  of  between  $3  and  $4 
million  per  y<  ar  between  1964  and  1976, 
a  great  deal  of  money  is  going  to  iiave  to 
be  brought  home  one  way  or  anotlier. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE,  I  wish  to  take  only  a 
moment  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Tennesseee  for  the  work  he  has  done  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  American  tax- 
payers in  his  opposition  to  various  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  and  in  his  various  pro- 
posals to  improve  the  bill,  which  have 
been  uniformly  voted  down.  I  am  sure 
tlie  Senator  is  not  surprised  by  tlie.  de- 
feats he  has  suffered  in  connection  with 
the  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  was  surprised  at  the 
one  yesterday  in  connection  with  ex- 
pense account  abuse.  I  sincerely  be- 
lieved that  I  could  convince  tlie  Senate 
that  the  present  practice  was  wTong,  and 
that  the  Senate  would  not  vote  for  the 
committee   amendment.     I  still  believe 
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that  if  I  could  have  iiad  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  for  a  few  moments  I  might 
liave  been  able  to  convince  them.  But 
the  Senator  knows  how  difficult,  compli- 
cated, and  involved  are  the  subjects  in 
the  current  bill,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
how  uninteresting  the  discussion  upon 
such  subjects  appears  to  be.  Neverthe- 
less, I  did  have  hopes  that  I  could  win 
that  one  fight,  and  that  we  could  defeat 
that  committee  amendment 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  his  first  state  of  the  Union  message, 
had  dramatically  called  attention  to  the 
attack  upon  the  very  moral  fiber  of  our 
cotmtry  involved  in  this  widespread 
abuse,  the  tax  avoidance  through  ex- 
pense account  manipulations,  clothing 
and  disguising  expenditures  for  personal 
pleasure  and  benefit  in  business  func- 
tions and  purposes. 

I  tliank  the  Senator  very  much  for  his 
generous  remarks.  Perhaps  1  was  naive 
in  hopmg  we  could  win  that  figlit,  but 
I  did  have  tiiat  hope. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  very  refreshing  to 
me  to  find  that  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee was  surprised.  I  think,  how- 
ever. It  would  nave  been  a  more  apropos 
phrase  or  word  to  say  he  was  hopeful. 
as  I  was  ho])eful,  but  not  surprised. 
However,  in  my  judgment,  the  bill  has 
reached  such  a  stage  in  its  development 
in  the  Senate  that  it  can  best  be  de- 
scribed as  a  bcinanza  bill  for  tax  dodgers 
who  ought  to  be  paying  taxes  on  the 
basis  of  their  ability  to  pay,  but  who  are 
going  to  use  the  bill  to  duck  out  on  their 
tax  responsibiities. 

The  bill  ha?  reached  such  an  unac- 
ceptable form  that  I  serve  notice  to- 
night that  under  no  conditions  will  the 
8«iator  from  Oregon  vote  for  the  bill 
in  its  pre.sent  form.  I  think  the  bill  is  a 
dis.service  to  this  administration. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  cannot  vote  for  the  bill 
in  its  present  form :  and  the  adoption 
of  the  pendirg  committee  amendment 
would  make  it  even  wor.'-e. 

I  say  advisedly  that  the  pending 
amendment  is  a  special  interest  amend- 
ment. It  would  permit  the  continuation 
of  the  kind  c'  tax  dodge  which  for  the 
past  30  minutes  I  have  been  describing 
to  the  Senate 

I  say  to  rr.y  distinguished  colleague 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  that 
what  I  have  been  saying  this  afternoon 
is  the  result  of  3  years  of  work.  The 
work  has  not  been  too  inviting  or 
pleasant.  It  has  been  drudgerj'.  It  has 
been  aimed  at  the  .solution  of  one  of  the 
problems  which  plague  our  people;  the 
mass  movement  abroad  of  industry  and 
jobs,  and  in  many  iixstances  whole  fac- 
tories. 

I  know  that  the  amendment  which  I 
have  propose:!  would  not  completely 
solve  that  problem,  but  it  would  elim- 
inate the  tax  subsidy  for  such  move- 
ment abroad  of  indu.- tries,  jobs,  and 
factories. 

Upon  the  election  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, I  was  invited  to  confer  witli  him 
on  fiscal,  economic,  and  other  matters. 
I  visited  in  his  home  in  Georgetown. 
After  we  became  engrossed  in  a  discus- 


sion, he  very  kindly  closed  the  door,  and 
no  one  else  came  in  while  we  conferred 
for  perhaps  more  than  an  hour  on  this 
.subject. 

The  President  expressed  his  very 
great  interest  in  it.  Among  his  very 
first  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
was  a  recommendation  that  the  prefer- 
ential tax  treatment  of  income  earned 
abroad  be  eliminated. 

Finally,  there  i.s  before  the  Senate  the 
pending  bill,  which  would  make  some 
improvements.  I  am  glad  to  acknowl- 
edge that.  I  am  constrained  to  believe — 
I  like  to  believe — that  I  am  partially  re- 
sponsible for  some  of  the  worthwhile 
provisions  in  the  bill,  I  would  that  the 
bill  were  better. 

The  pending  am^^ndment  is  a  bad 
amendment.  It  should  not  be  adopted. 
The  bill  would  be  belter  without  the 
amendment 

In  this  difficult,  uninteresting,  compli- 
cated dLSCUSsion  of  the  afternoon  I  have 
not  been  able  to  reach  enough  of  my 
colleagues  to  persuade  them  to  vote 
against  the  committee  amendment,  I 
shall  nevertheless  proceed  in  the  hope, 
however  faint  tha.  hope  may  be,  that 
a  sufficient  number  of  my  colleagues  will 
read  the  Record  tomorrow  and  will  sup- 
port amendments  to  improve  the  bill. 

Returning  to  the  export  trade  corpora- 
tion amendment,  note  how  this  "escape 
valve"  fits  into  the  picture.  It  was  spe- 
cifically tailored  to  fit  Dresser  Industries. 
Westinghou.se  and  CargiU. 

According  to  this  provision  of  the  bill, 
"export-trade  income"  is  not  to  be  in- 
cluded in  income  ol  foreign  subsidiaries 
on  which  lax  will  be  paid  currently  by 
their  U.S.  parent  corporations. 

This  "export-trade  income'  consists 
of  the  net  income  from : 

First.  Sale  of  exports  to  unrelated 
ix-rsons. 

Second.  Commissions  and  fees  for  the 
use  of  export  property. 

Third.  Commissions  and  fees  on  pat- 
ents, secret  processes,  and  so  forth. 

Fourth,  Interest  received  from  export 
trade  assets, 

Tlu  Dresser  tax  haven  subsidiary  gets 
its  income  in  just  ihe.se  ways. 

Of  course,  there  are  limitations.  Oiie 
can  only  bleed  off  10  percent  of  gross  re- 
ceipts. Now,  what  kind  of  limit  is  that? 
There  are  not  too  many  uidustrial  cor- 
porations which  make  a  profit  of  more 
than  11  or  12  percent  of  gross  sales. 

And  there  is  another,  alternate,  limi- 
tation, that  of  11-2  times  "export  promo- 
tion expenses."  In  other  words,  on  this 
basis  there  is  a  guarantee  of  a  tax-free 
ride  on  a  50 -percent  profit,  based  on  the 
cost  of  running  the  over.sea  operation. 

Madam  President,  this  is  a  specific 
provision  of  the  export  trade  corporation 
amendment  which  ties  in  with  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  and  which  was  offered 
late  in  the  consideration  of  the  bill  and 
only  after  Dresser  Industries.  Cargill, 
and  Westinghouse  had  been  very  busy. 
When  this  amendment  was  suggested  it 
had  a  familiar  name  among  those  "in  the 
know,"  which  identified  it  as  the  special 
interest  amendment  for  the  particular 
group  and  character  of  taxpayers  to 
which  I  am  referring. 


I  can  hear  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment  object,  "Even  though  it  looks 
like  we  are  giving  these  people  a  free 
nde  on  10  percent  of  sales  or  50  percent 
of  operating  costs,"  as  it  will  be  argued, 
"very  little  use  will  be  made  of  this  tax 
dodge  because  the  amounts  on  which 
U5.  tax  will  be  avoided  must  be  invested 
in  export  trade  assets." 

But  what  are  "export  trade  assets"? 
They  include : 

First.  Working  capital. 

Second.  Inventory. 

Third.  Facilities  for  handling,  trans- 
portation, packaging  and  servicing. 

Fourth.  Evidences  of  indebtedness  for 
the  sale  of  exports. 

I  repeat  the  last:  "Evidences  of  indebt- 
edness for  the  sale  of  exports." 

There  are  no  real  limitations  there. 
It  includes  everything  but  manufacttu-- 
ing.    It  even  includes  credit  expansion. 

Would  it  not  be  wonderful  for  that 
corporation  if  a  domestic  corporation 
could  escape  taxation  on  the  profit  it 
makes  f.-om  all  sales  on  credit?  Would 
that  not  be  wonderful?  I  fear,  insofar 
as  my  httle  business  is  concerned,  that 
constitutes  the  great  bulk  of  the  sales. 

As  I  said,  the  amendment  would 
specifics lly  put  the  stamp  cf  congres- 
sional approval  on  one  of  the  worst  types 
of  tax  havens  or  tax  dodges — the  type  in 
which  profits  are  removed  directly  from 
under  the  U.S.  tax  jurisdiction  and  into 
a  tax  haven  country  to  escape  indefi- 
nitely, f,nd  perhaps  forever,  any  payment 
of  U.S.  taxes.  That  is  the  worst  sort  of 
tax  haven  abuse,  so  far  as  equity  and 
the  balance  of  payments  are  concerned. 
Yet  that  is  what  will  be  specifically  en- 
dorsed by  the  pending  amendment 
togethe::-  with  other  provisions  of  section 
12. 

These  provisions  are  contained  in  the 
commit:ee  amendments  recommended 
to  the  bill. 

The  question  now  specifically  before 
the  Serate  concerns  section  482  of  the 
code  wiich  would  be  amended  by  section 
6  of  the  bill.  The  amendment  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  more  specific  formula  than 
the  one  now  found  in  section  482. 

The  i)urpose  of  section  482.  which  is 
very  general  in  its  wording,  is  to  enable 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  make 
sure  th£.t  taxpayers  do  not  shift  profits  or 
losses,  income  or  expense,  among  differ- 
ent taxable  organizations  in  such  a  way 
as  imduly  to  minimize  the  taxes  paid  by 
various  economic  units  representing  one 
set  of  economic  interest.  The  wording  of 
the  section  is  very  general: 

In  an  7  case,  two  or  more  organizations, 
trade.?  o*  businesses  (whether  or  not  Incor- 
porated, whether  or  not  organized  m  the 
United  States,  and  whether  or  not  affiliated » 
owned  or  controlled  directly  or  Indirectly  by 
the  same  interest*,  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate ma  7  distribute,  apportion  or  allocate 
grof.s  income,  deductions,  credits,  or  allow- 
ances between  or  among  such  organizations, 
trades,  or  businesses,  if  he  determines  that 
such  disjibuTlon,  apporiionment  or  alU  ca- 
tion Is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  evasion 
of  taxes  or  clearly  to  reflect  the  income  of 
any  of  fuch  organizations,  trades  or  busi- 
nesses. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Secretary  of 
the  Tre;isury  came  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  1961  and  before  the 
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Finance  Committee  earlier  this  year,  he 
endorsed  the  need  for  strengthening  sec- 
tion 482.  At  no  time,  however,  has  it 
been  claimed  by  any  spokesman  for  the 
administration,  to  my  knowledge,  that 
section  482  was  a  major  tool,  or  one  on 
which  chief  reliance  could  be  placed  for 
enforcing  the  collection  of  proper  taxes. 
Such  IS  not  its  purpose.  The  section  is 
particularly  hard  to  apply  when,  as  is 
the  case  so  often  in  dealings  between 
a  domestic  corporation  and  one  of  its 
foreign  subsidiaries,  only  one  set  of  books 
is  available  to  the  agent,  and  the  U.S. 
taxpayer  is  uncooperative.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  is  often  the  case. 

When  section  482  is  to  be  used  to  allo- 
cate income  or  expenses  among  domestic 
taxpayers,  and  this  is  its  more  common 
use.  the  books  of  all  taxpayers  concerned 
are  available  to  the  agent  and  he  can 
often  use  or  threaten  to  use  section  482 
to  good  advantage. 

But  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  felt 
that,  particularly  in  the  case  of  taxpay- 
ers, one  of  which  was  domestic,  and 
many  of  which  are  foreign,  the  present 
wording  of  section  482  did  not  give  the 
agent  a  sharp  enough  tool  for  the  opera- 
tion required. 

The  report  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  had  this  to  say  about  the 
problem: 

VII.    ALLOCATION    OF    INCOME    BETWEEN    RELATED 
FOREIGN   AND   DOMESTIC  ORGANIZATIONS 

(Sec.  6  ol  the  bill  and  sec  482i  b )  of  the  code) 
A    Reasons  for  provision 

Under  present  law.  foreign  corjxjrations 
which  are  controlled  by  domestic  corpora- 
tions or  other  persons  are  not  taxed  by  the 
United  States  on  their  foreign  source  income. 
Thus.  United  States  imposes  no  tax  with 
respect  to  the  profits  of  such  a  corporation 
when  they  are  earned  although  it  does  Im- 
pose a  tax  on  the  domestic  shareholders  of 
this  corporation  when  they  receive  dividend 
distributions  from  it  This  taxation  at  the 
time  of  distribution,  rather  than  at  the 
time  the  income  Is  earned  by  the  foreign 
corporation,  has  become  known  as  "tax  de- 
ferral "  U5  corporations,  it  is  believed,  may 
sell  goods  to  their  controlled  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries at  less  than  a  fair  price  to  avoid 
a  U.S  tax  on  what  should  be  their  full  profit 
for  such  sales.  Similarly.  In  other  cases  it 
is  believed  that  foreign-controlled  subsidi- 
aries have  sold  goods  to  their  domestic  parent 
at  more  than  the  fair  market  price.  The 
effect  of  such  transactions  is  to  understate 
the  taxable  income  of  the  domestic  corpora- 
tion subject  to  US  tax  and  to  overstate  the 
income  of  the  foreign  subsidiary.  Thus,  to 
the  extent  the  U.S.  tax  rate  is  above  that 
imposed  by  the  foreign  country  or  country 
involved,  tax  deferral  is  achieved  with  re- 
spect to  this  diverted  income  during  the 
period  of  time  the  Income  is  held  abroad. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  testi- 
mony last  year  on  this  subject.  stat€d: 

"This  Is  not  simply  a  question  of  allocat- 
ing the  profits  of  foreign  operations  to  tax 
haven  countries.  It  is  a  problem  that  sig- 
nificantly affects  U.S.  taxation  of  domestic 
profits.  The  technique  that  is  used  for 
diverting  profits  from  one  company  to  an- 
other among  European  affiliates  is  also  used 
to  divert  Income  from  U.S.  companies  to 
foreign  affiliates  Income  that  would  nor- 
mally be  taxable  by  the  United  States  Is 
thrown  into  tax  haven  companies  with  the 
object  of  obtaining  tax  deferral.  This  is 
done,  for  example,  by  placing  in  a  Swiss  or 
Panamanian  corporation  the  activities  of 
the  export  division  of  a  U.S.  manufacturing 


enterprise.  A  very  substantial  volume  of 
exports  1;;  required  merely  to  ofTset  the  loss 
In  foreign  exchange  which  the  retention 
abroad  of  export  profits  entails." 

Present  law  in  section  482  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  allocate  Income 
between  related  organizations  where  he  de- 
termines this  allocation  Is  necessary  "In  or- 
der to  prevent  evasion  of  taxes  or  clearly  to 
reflect  the  income  of  any  such  organiza- 
tions." This  provision  appears  to  give  the 
Secretary  the  necessary  authority  to  allo- 
cate income  between  a  domestic  parent  and 
its  foreign  subsidiary.  However,  In  practice 
the  difficulties  in  determining  a  fair  price 
under  this  provision  severely  limit  the  use- 
fulness ol  this  power  especially  where  there 
are  thousands  of  different  transactions  en- 
gaged m  between  a  domestic  company  and 
its  foreign  subsidiary. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  in  using  the  pres- 
ent sectioa  482,  your  committee  has  added  a 
subsection  to  this  provision  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  to 
allocate  income  in  the  case  of  sales  or  pur- 
chases between  a  U  S,  corporation  and  its 
controlled  foreign  subsidiary  on  the  basis  of 
the  propoitlon  of  the  assets,  compensation  of 
the  ofliceis  and  employees,  and  advertising, 
selling,  and  sales  promotion  expenses  at- 
tributable to  the  United  States  and  attribut- 
able to  the  foreign  country  or  countries 
involved.  This  will  enable  the  Secretary  to 
make  an  allocation  of  the  taxable  Income  of 
the  group  involved  (to  the  extent  It  is  at- 
tributable to  the  sales  in  question)  whereas 
in  the  pns.t__iuider  the  existing  section  482 
he  has  attempted  only  to  determine  the  fair 
mirket  sales  price  of  the  goods  In  question 
and  build  up  from  this  to  the  taxable  In- 
come— a  process  much  more  difficult  and  re- 
quiring more  detailed  computations  than 
the  alloca'.lon  rule  permitted  by  this  bill. 

The  bii;  provides,  however,  that  the  allo- 
cation referred  to  will  not  be  used  where  a 
fair  market  price  for  the  product  can  be  de- 
termined. It  also  provides  that  other  fac- 
tors besides  those  named  can  be  taken  Into 
account.  In  addition,  it  provides  that  en- 
tirely different  allocation  rules  may  be  used 
where  this  can  be  worked  out  to  mutual 
agreement  of  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  taxpa\er. 

Madam  President,  even  as  late  as  his 
appearance  before  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee on  May  10,  1962.  the  Secretary  en- 
dorsed the  tightening  up  of  the  section 
482  formula,  and  on  May  17,  1962,  As- 
sistant Secretary  Surrey  wrote  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  a  letter  in  which 
he  point<Kl  out  how  effective  the  new 
language  in  section  482  would  be  in  deal- 
ing with  any  difficulties  which  might 
arise  between  U.S.  mainland  taxpayers 
and  their  operations  in  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  which  appears 
on  page  4392  of  the  hearings  be  printed 
at  this  po:  nt  in  the  Record. 

There  oeing  no  objection,  the  letter 
w-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

May  17,  1962. 

Hon.  John  J.  Williams. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  This  is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  question  at  the  hearings  Fri- 
day. May  :i,  1962  on  whether  the  Virgin 
Islands  could  be  used  as  a  tax  haven.  You 
were  concerned  in  particular  about  Harvey 
Alumina  Virgin  Islands.  Inc.,  a  Virgin  Islands 
corporation  which  is  a  wholly  owned  sub- 
sidiary of  Harvey  Alumninum,  a  domestic 
corporation.  The  subsidiary  has  entered  a 
contract    with     the    Virgin    Islands     under 


which  the  Inducements,  svuh  as  free  land 
and  exemption  from  real  estate  tax,  com- 
monly offered  by  local  governments  in  the 
United  States,  are  grant-ed.  One  of  the  addi- 
tional Inducements  granted  by  the  Virgin 
Islands  Is  a  subsidy  based  on  Income  tax 
liability. 

In  general,  the  Virgin  Islands  taxes  cor- 
porations created  in  the  Virgin  Islands  at 
full  Internal  Revenue  Code  rates  on  the  in- 
come from  all  sources.  Under  section  934, 
added  In  1960,  however,  the  Virgin  Islands 
may  grant  subsidies  based  on  the  tax  lia- 
bility of  a  Virgin  Islands  corporation  80  per- 
cent of  whose  gross  Income  Is  from  sources 
within  the  Virgin  Islands  and  50  percent  of 
whose  gross  Income  Is  from  the  active  con- 
duct of  a  trade  or  business  In  the  Virgin 
lilands.  Although  section  934  in  itself  would 
not  preclude  all  tax  haven  operations.  Vir- 
gin Islands  law  provides  that  the  subsidy 
based  on  Income  tax  liability  can  be  granted 
only  with  respect  to  income  from  the  con- 
struction, ownership,  or  operation  of  new 
housing  projects,  factory  buildings,  or  hotels. 
In  the  case  of  the  Harvey  Aluminum  sub- 
sidiary a  nontaxable  subsidy  equ.il  to  75  per- 
cent of  the  Income  tax  liability  over  a  j>erlod 
of  16  years  Is  granted  on  the  condition  that 
the  subsidiary  construct  and  operate  a  plant 
costing  $15  million  and  produce  at  50.000 
tons  of  alumina  from  bauxite  ore. 

Such  substantial  production  Is  not  con- 
sidered a  tax-haven  operation  In  the  case 
of  foreign  countries  even  though  the  coun- 
try in  which  the  production  takes  place 
grants  special  writeoffs,  or  reduced  rates. 
Such  operations  in  foreign  countries  would 
continue  to  obtain  deferral  under  H  R  10650 
The  Virgin  Islands  Incentive  program  is  com- 
parable to  those  provided  by  many  foreign 
countries. 

A  problem  will  exist,  however.  In  making 
certain  that  the  prices  paid  by  the  domestic 
parent  corjioratlon  to  the  subsidiary  for 
alumina  to  be  further  processed  in  the 
United  States  will  not  shift  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  Income  which  Is  properly  attributable 
to  the  United  States.  This  problem.  Just  as 
In  the  case  of  transactions  between  other 
related  domestic  and  related  foreign  cor- 
porations, will  be  dealt  with  under  the 
amendments  to  section  482  made  by  .section 
6  of  the  bill.  The  Virgin  Inlands  government 
cooperates  completely  In  providing  the  nec- 
essary Information. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Stanley  S  Surhet, 

As'fistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  but  in  the 
meantime.  Dresser  Industries,  whose  tax 
haven  tax  dodges  I  have  outlined  for  the 
Senate,  Westinghouse,  and  Cargill  began 
to  push  the  Treasury  to  endorse  an 
escape  valve  which  would  allow  them  to 
continue  the  type  of  operations  in  which 
they  have  so  profitably  indulged  over- 
seas. This  escape  valve  is  the  export 
trade  corporation  provision  contained  in 
the  Finance  Committee  version  of  this 
bill. 

When  these  corporations  were  trying 
to  drum  up  support  in  the  Senate  for 
their  pet  provision,  they  asked  that  it  be 
specified  in  the  bill  that  their  operations 
be  exempt  from  the  operation  of  section 
482.  They  knew  that  it  would  be  rela- 
tively easy  for  any  good  agent  to  show- 
that  they  did  not  have  the  substance 
to  their  oversea  operations  which  would 
warrant  their  draining  off  10  percent  of 
gross  sales  into  Switzerland  or  some 
other  tax  haven  country,  there  to  escape 
U.S.  taxation. 

The  bill  does  not  provide  any  such 
blanket  exemption  from  section  482  for 
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these  corporations,  but  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee report,  on  page  90,  does  say: 

with  the  limitations  It  Is  not  expected 
that  the  alloc^ation  rule  In  present  law  (sec- 
tion 482^  will  be  needed  m  many  cases  in- 
volving export  trade  corporations. 

In  the  meantime,  for  reaisons  best 
known  to  others  than  myself,  the  Treas- 
ury decided  to  irop  this  much  more  defi- 
nite and  much  tout.;hcr  language  which 
the  bill  had  proposed  to  put  into  section 
482  of  the  Intcnal  Revenue  Code.  I  can 
only  conclude,  in  the  absence  of  a  good 
explanation,  tliat  this  tightening  up  of 
section  482  was  dropped  because  of  the 
pressure  of  those  taxpayers  who  can  now- 
escape  any  effective  rnlorcemcnt  under 
the  exi.'^ting  section  482. 

Mr.  PROXIVTRE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question  on 
the  last  point  he  has  raised? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  should  like  to 
have  him  clarify  it  for  me.  On  page  90 
of  the  report  the  Senator  quotes  the  ma- 
jority report  as  saying: 

with  the  limitations  It  Is  not  expected  that 
the  allocation  rule  In  present  law  (section 
482)  will  be  needed  In  many  cases  involving 
export   trade   corporations. 

What  does  nhat  mean? 

Mr.  GORE.  This  sentence  refers  to 
the  limitations  spoiled  out  m  the  two 
preceding  paragraphs  which  are  subject 
matters  of  the  amendments  recom- 
mended by  th'>  Finance  Committee  If 
the  Senator  w  11  read  the  two  preceding 
paragraphs,  Nos.  1  and  2,  he  will  sec  that 
it  is  stated: 

1.  1*4  times    export  promotion  expenses, 
(attributable  to  the  otherwise  excluded  in- 
come) or 

2  10  percent  of  gross  receipts  of  the  ex- 
port trade  corporation  from  the  sale.  Instal- 
lation, operation,  maintenance  or  use  of  the 
property  from  v.hlch  it  derives  the  Income 
which  otherwise-  Is  excluded.  (In  the  case 
of  commissions  or  fees,  this  10  percent  Is 
measured  on  the  same  basis  on  which  the 
commissions  or  fees  are  based  ) 

Having  added  this  to  the  bill,  the  com- 
mittee then  says  that  with  these  lunita- 
tions  which  it  recommends  it  is  not  ex- 
pected that  the  allocation  rxile  in  present 
law.  section  482,  will  be  needed  in  many 
cases  involving  export  trade  corpora- 
tions. 

Perhaps  I  should  read  further  from 
the  report: 

The  exix)rt  trade  Income  which  is  to  be 
deferred  also  is  limited  to  the  portion  of  this 
Income  which  i£  Invested  by  the  export  trade 
corporation  In  "export  trade  asseU"  (or,  more 
specifically,  by  the  portion  of  the  Increase  In 
Investments  In  such  assets  which  Is  at- 
tributable to  exjxirt  trade  Income  which  con. 
stitutes  foreign  base  company  Income).  Any 
amount  of  expnirt  trade  Income  where  U.S. 
taxation  has  been  deferred  because  of  such 
investments,  will  subsequently  be  taxed  il 
there  Is  a  decrease  In  export  trade  assets. 

This  provlfilor.  Is  Intended  to  continue  tax 
deferral  In  the  case  of  corporations  engaged 
In  export  trade  -who  are  selling  abroad  prod- 
ucts produced,  grown,  or  extracted  in  the 
United  States. 

Does  that  make  it  plain  for  the  Sen- 
ator? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 


Mr.  GORE.  I  read  further: 
This  Is  Intended  as  an  encouragement  to 
expKjrt  trade.  Nevertheless,  limitations  are 
ImjKised  to  provide  that  the  income  at- 
tributed to  the  exjx^rt  trade  corjxjratior.  is  in 
line  with  the  income  actually  generated  by 
such  activity.  This  is  the  function  of  limit- 
ing the  export  trade  Income  to  1',^  times  ex- 
port promotion  expenses  or  10  percent  of 
gross  receipts  from  the  property,  whichever 
is  the  lesser.  Also,  the  provision  Is  Inten- 
tionally limited  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
ex{x>rl  trade  income  receiving  the  special 
treatment  Is  used  for  the  expansion  of  the 
export  trade  business.  Itself. 

Madam  President.  I  have  now  ad- 
dressed the  Senate  for  approximately  3 
hours  on  this  difiBcult,  technical,  and 
complicated  subject,  to  which  I  and 
dedicated  members  of  my  staff  have 
devoted  3  years  of  work  and  study.  It 
really  is  a  heartbreaking  experience  to 
see  ameTidnieiits  such  as  the  Committee 
on  Finance  has  approved,  offered  at  the 
last  minute,  to  take  care  of  special  in- 
terests, which  create  and  perpetuate 
such  a  loophole  for  tax  dodgers. 

It  is  also  a  disappointment  that  the 
subject  is  so  complicated  that  this  dis- 
cussion is  not  of  great  interest. 

I  believe  I  have  no  real  choice  but  to 
let  the  amendment  be  adopted  viva  voce, 
and  hope  that  after  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  have  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
the  Recopd  tomorrow  I  may  then  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  original  text, 
which  would  improve  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  on  page  52,  beginning 
in  line  1. 

Mr.  MANSFIEUD.  Madam  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.^  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  aarecine  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  on  page  52.  line  1. 

Tl-ie  amendment,  which  was  agreed  to, 
is  on  page  52,  line  1.  to  strike  out: 
Sec.  6.  Amendment  of  Section  482. 

(a)  In  General — Section  482  (relating  to 
allocation  of  Income  and  deductions  among 
taxpayers)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(bi  Sales  and  Purchases  Within  a  Re- 
lated Group  Which  Incllt)es  a  Foreign 
Organization. — 

"(1)  In  General. — In  applying  subsection 
(a)  to  sales  of  tangible  property  within  a 
group  of  organizations — 

"(A)  owned  or  controlled  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly by  the  same  Interests,  and 

•■(B)  at  least  one  of  which  is  a  domestic 
organization  and  at  least  one  of  which  is 
a  foreign  organization. 

the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  allocate 
the  taxable  income  of  the  group  arising  from 
such  sales  in  the  manner  set  forth  In  para- 
graph (2).  Tills  subsection  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  sale  of  tangible  property 
for  which*  the  taxpayer  can  establish  an 
arm's-length  price  (within  the  meaning  of 
paragraph  (  4  i  ) . 

■■(2)    Methods  of  allocation. — 
'-(A)    Consideration  of  certain  factors. — 
Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (B) ,  the 


allocation  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
by  takint-  Into  consideration  that  portion  of 
the  following  factors  which  is  attr.buuible  to 
the  Unlt<}d  States  and  that  portion  thereof 
which  is  not  attributable  to  the  United 
States. 

"(l)  assets  of  the  group,  to  the  extent  used 
In  the  production,  distribution,  and  sale  of 
the  property. 

"(11)  ompensatlon  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees, to  the  extent  attributable  to  the 
production,  distribution,  and  tale  of  the 
property,  and 

"(ill)  ivdvertlslng.  selling,  and  sales  pro- 
motion nxpenses  (including  technical  and 
servicing  expenses),  to  the  extent  attributa- 
ble to  the  property. 

Such  method  of  allocation  may  also  give 
consideration  to  other  factors.  Including  the 
special  risks  (if  any)  of  the  market  In  which 
the  property  Is  sold. 

"(B)  Alternative  methods. — If  the  tax- 
payer establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  that  an  alternative 
method  of  allocation  clearly  reflects  the  in- 
come of  i?ach  member  of  the  group  with  re- 
spect to  the  property  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (li.  such  alternative  method  shall  be 
used  (in  lieu  of  the  method  provided  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)). 

"(3)  Special  rl-les. — In  applying  the 
method  of  allocation  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(2)  (A),  vhe  following  rules  shall  be  applied: 
"(A)  Adjusted  basis  of  assets — The  val- 
ues to  be  assigned  to  the  a.<!6ets  referred  to 
In  paragraph  (2)  (A)(1)  Is  their  adjusted 
basis  In  'Me  hands  of  the  taxpayer  or,  if  such 
basis  Is  not  available  In  the  case  of  a  foreign 
organization,  then  their  book  values.  ad- 
Justed  to  approximate  their  adjusted  basis. 
"(B)  Includible  assets. — The  assets  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (2)  (A)(1)  Include 
real  prop)erty  and  tangible  personal  property 
(whether  owned  or  leased  by  a  member  of 
the  group) .  but  do  not  include  Inventory  and 
stock  in  trade. 

"(4)  Arm's-length  price  defined. — For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'arm's- 
length  price'  means — 

"(A)  the  price  at  which  tangible  property 
similar  or  comparable  to  the  prop>erty  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)  generally  Is  or 
can  be  scld  in  transactions  In  the  same  areas 
Involving  unrelated  persons  and  made  under 
similar  conditions  of  sale;  and 

"(B)  If  subparagraph  (A)  does  not  apply, 
the  price  at  which  tangible  property  similar 
or  comparable  to  the  property  referred  to  in 
paragrapa  ( 1 )  Is  sold  in  the  same  or  other 
areas  under  similar  circixmstances  and  in 
transactions  involving  unrelated  persons, 
with  adjastment  for  material  differences  In 
quantity  marketing  conditions  (including 
customs  duties  and  transportation  costs), 
and  other  relevant  factors. 
Subparairraph  (B)  shaU  apply  only  If  the 
adjustment  referred  to  therein  is  properly 
determinable. 

"(5)  Sales  commissions — The  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  shall  by  regulation  prescribe 
rules  for  the  allocation  of  commissions  aris- 
ing from  sales  of  tangible  property  within  a 
group  or  organizations  described  In  para- 
graph (1).  Such  rules  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  principles  s{>ecified  in  the  other 
paragraphs  of  this  subsection. 

"(6)  Grossly  inadequate  assets,  etc., 
OUTSIDE  united  STATES. — In  allocating  tax- 
able lncx>me  under  this  subsection,  no 
amount  shall  be  allocated  to  a  foreign  or- 
ganizaticn  whose  assets,  personnel,  and  of- 
fice and  other  facilities  which  are  not  at- 
tributable to  the  United  States  are  grossly 
inadequate  for  its  activities  outside  the 
United  States. 

"(7)  Information  necessary  for  consid- 
eration OF  factors. — In  the  case  of  any 
transaction  to  whichi  paragraph  (2)  (A)  ap- 
plies, if— 
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"(A)  the  Information  submitted  with  re- 
spect to  the  group  of  organizations  is  insuf- 
ficient for  the  proper  application  of  the 
method  of  allocation  set  forth  In  the  first 
sentence  of  such  paragraph,  and 

'iBi  upon  request  of  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  such  group  falls  to  furnish  such 
additional  Information  with  respect  to  such 
transaction  as  may  be  reasonably  supplied, 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  estimate 
the  taxable  Income  arising  from  such 
transaction  and  may  allocate  such  taxable 
income  among  the  members  of  the  group  or 
to  any  single  member  thereof. 

"(8)    Treatment  or  roREiCN  taxes. — 

"(Ai  For  purpoaea  of  this  subsection,  tax- 
able income  shall  be  determined  without  re- 
gard to  any  income,  war  profits,  or  exccaa 
proflta  taxes  paid  to  any  foreign  country  or 
to  any  poaaesalon  of  the  United  States. 

"iBi  Where  the  application  of  this  svib- 
scctlun  resvUts  tn  n  decrease  In  the  taxable 
income  of  any  foreign  organization  and  an 
lncre.Me  In  the  taxable  Income  of  any  do- 
mestic orgftnlzfttlon.  Uien  any  of  the  taxes 
referred  to  In  subparagraph  (Ai  paid  by  such 
foreign  organization  and  attributable  to  the 
taxable  Income  so  transferred  shall  be 
treated  for  purposes  of  this  chapter — 

"(1)  as  paid  by  such  domestic  organiza- 
tion, and 

"(U)  as  not  paid  by  such  foreign  organiza- 
tion " 

ibi  Clerical  Amendment — Section  482  is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  any  c.xse  of  two 
or  more  organizations"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following 

I  ai    General  Rvle  -  In  the  case  of  two  or 
more  organizations". 

(C)  Eftective  Date —The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apjjly  with  respect 
to  taxable  ye^u-s  beginning  after  December 
31.   1962 

Sec    7    Distributions   or   Foreign    Personal 
Holding  Company  Income. 

lai  DEriNrrioN  or  Foreign  Personal 
Holding  Comp.any— So  much  of  subsection 
<ai  of  section  552  (relating  to  definition  of 
foreign  perso-.al  holding  company  i  as  pre- 
cedes paragraph  (2i  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows 

Ma)  General  Rttle — For  purposes  of  this 
subtitle,  the  term  foreign  personal  holding 
company'  for  a  Uixable  year  beginning  after 
December  31,  1D62,  means  any  foreign  corpo- 
ration if — 

•il)  Griss  income  requirement — At 
least  20  percent  of  its  gross  income  (as  de- 
fined in  section  555(a))  for  the  taxable 
ye.ir  is  foreign  personal  holding  company  In- 
come (as  defined  In  section  553).  For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  there  shall  be 
Included  in  the  gross  income  the  amount  In- 
cludible therein  as  a  dividend  by  reason  of 
the  application  of  section  555(C)(2):  and". 
b)  Amount  of  Undistributed  Income. — 
Subsection  lai  of  section  556  (relating  to 
undistributed  foreign  personal  holding  com- 
pany income)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•■(a)  Definition — For  purposes  of  this 
part — 

"(1)  If  the  foreign  personal  holding  com- 
pany Income  of  a  foreign  personal  holding 
company  exceeds  80  percent  of  its  gross  in- 
come, the  undistributed  foreign  personal 
holding  company  income'  of  such  company  is 
Its  taxable  Income  adjusted  In  the  manner 
provided  In  subsection  (b),  minus  the 
dividends  paid  deduction  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 561 1 . 

"(2)  If  the  foreign  personal  holding  com- 
pany Income  of  a  foreign  personal  holding 
company  does  not  exceed  80  percent  of  Its 
gross  Income,  the  'undistributed  foreign  per- 
sonal holding  company  Income'  of  such  com- 
pany is  that  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to — 

"(A)  its  taxable  Income  adjusted  in  the 
manner  provided  In  subsection   (b),  minus 


the  dividends  paid  deduction  (as  defined  in 
section  561  i    as 

'■(B)  its  fDreign  personal  holding  company 
income  bearii  to  its  gross  income." 

(C)  Effective  Date — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  app'.y  only  In  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  of  foreign  corpora- 
tions bcginr. ing  after  December  31,   1962. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  .amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  mot. on  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreemu  to  ilie  ctnnmit- 
tce  amendnent  oti  pa«e   IJl,  line  2. 

The  amendment,  which  was  !v^:rr^>d  to, 
is  on  paRe  121,  after  line  2,  to  sti  ike  out: 

(a)  Entiri  Amount  or  Forki^.n  Tax  Bk 
Takc.n  Into  .\r<.i>rN: 

(1)    DefTNIIIUN   of    ACiVMtt.AIKU   PROFITS.'^ 

So  much  of  jarai^r.iph  i  1  <  of  section  902(0 
(relating  to  applicable  rules  for  computing 
credit  for  corporate  stockholder  In  foreign 
corporation)  as  precedes  the  semicolon  Is 
amended  to  I'ead  as  follows 

"(1)  The  term  'accumvilated  profits',  when 
used  in  this  lectlon  In  reference  to  a  foreign 
corporation,  means  the  amount  of  Its  gains, 
profits,  or  ln:ome  computed  without  reduc- 
tion by  the  amount  of  the  Income.  WM 
profits,  and  oxcesa  profits  taxes  imposed  on 
or  with  respect  to  svich  profits  or  income  by 
any  foreign  country  or  any  possession  of  the 
United  States" 

( '<? )  Confoi.minc  amendments  — 

(Ai  Section  902(a)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "which  -.J^e  amount  of  such  dividends 
bears  to  the  amount  of  such  accumulated 
pro.'lts  '  and  nscrtlng  In  lieu  thereof  "which 
the  amount  of  such  dividends  (determined 
without  regard  to  section  78 1  bears  to  the 
amount  of  such  accumulated  profits  In  ex- 
cess of  su.'h  Income,  war  profits,  and  excess 
profits  taxes  (o'her  than  those  deemed 
p  ud  I  "- 

iBi  Section  902ib)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'which  ;he  amount  of  such  dividends 
bears  to  the  amount  of  such  accumulated 
profits"  and  inserting  in  lieu  tliereof  "which 
the  amount  of  such  dividends  bears  to  the 
amount  of  such  accumulated  profits  In  ex- 
cess of  such  Income,  war  profits,  and  excess 
profits  taxes" 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

(a)  FOREiG:>r  Taxes  Deemed  Paid  by  Do- 
mestic Corporations Section  902  (relat- 
ing to  credit  for  corporate  stockholder  In 
foreign  corporations i    Is  amended  to  read  as 

follows: 

"Sec  902  Cridit  for  Corporate  Stockholder 
IN  Foreign  Corporation 

"(a)  Treatment  of  Taxes  Paid  by  Foreign 
Corporation — For  purposes  of  this  subpart, 
a  domestic  corporation  which  owns  at  least 
10  percent  of  the  voting  stock  of  a  foreign 
corporation  from  which  It  receives  dividends 
in  any  taxable  year  shall — 

"  ( 1 )  to  the  extent  such  dividends  are  paid 
by  such  for';l2;n  corporation  out  of  ac- 
cumulated profits  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(  c )  1 1 1  I  A )  )  o{  a  year  for  which  such  foreign 
corporation  is  not  a  less  developed  country 
corporation,  b-i  deemed  to  have  paid  the  same 
proportion  of  any  Income,  war  profits,  or 
excess  profits  taxes  paid  or  deemed  to  be 
paid  by  such  foreign  corporation  to  any 
foreign  country  or  to  any  possession  of  the 
United  States  on  or  with  respect  to  such 
accumulated  Drofits,  which  the  amount  of 
such  dividends  (determined  without  regard 
to  section  78)  bears  to  the  amount  of  such 
accumulated  profits  in  excess  of  such  income. 


war  profits,  and  excess  profits  taxes  (other 
than  those  deemed  paid);  and 

"(2)  to  the  extent  such  dividends  are  paid 
by  such  foreign  corpxjration  out  of  ac- 
cumulated profits  {as  defined  in  subsection 
(c)  (1)  (B)  )  of  a  year  for  which  such  foreign 
corporation  is  a  less  developed  country  cor- 
poration, be  deemed  to  have  paid  the  same 
proportion  of  any  income,  war  profits,  or 
excess  profits  taxes  paid  or  deemed  to  be 
paid  by  such  foreign  corporation  to  any 
foreign  country  or  to  any  possession  of  the 
United  States  on  or  with  respect  to  such 
accumulated  profits,  wliUli  the  ainovini  of 
such  dividends  bears  to  the  amount  of  .sU'  h 
accumulated  profits 

"(b)  POREICN  Sl'HSIDlARY  or  FnRMCN  COR- 
PORATION.— If  f!\iel>  fnrolj^ii  ccirivirut Inn  nwiis 
80  percent  or  more  of  tlie  vntuiK  stock  of  an- 
other foreign  corpornunn  from  whU'h  It  re- 
ceives dlvldend.s  m  uisv  tnx.ilile  >ear.  it  shall 
be  deemed  to  hav«>  [aid  the  .same  propor- 
tion of  any  income,  war  pr  fit.s  .  t  cxrr-a 
profits  taxes  paid  liv  ,«;(i(-h  other  fon-ik'n  o  r- 
poratlon  to  any  loreurn  (•o\nitry  ^r  to  m.y 
possession  of  the  United  Stat^*."*  on  or  wlMi 
respect  to  the  accunnUated  profit.8  of  the 
corporation  from  which  such  dividends  were 
paid  whlch- 

"(1)  for  p\irpo,s,>.q  t>r  applying  subsection 
(a)(1).  the  amount  ■  f  .^uch  duidend.s  bears 
to  the  amount  of  the  .k  >  unuilritrd  profit.^  >  u.-i 
defined  in  subsection  loiliiAi)  of  such 
other  foreign  corporation  from  which  such 
dividends  were  paid  in  excess  of  such  in- 
come, war  profits,  and  cxce.ns  pr(j!it  taxes, 
or 

"(2)  for  purposes  of  Hppiyii'.R  •oib'^ection 
(a)  (3),  the  nmou!!!  of  such  clivulends  bears 
to  the  amount  of  the  accumulated  profits 
(as  defined  In  sub.Kection  ( r )  ( i »  i  Bi  i  of  such 
other  foreign  corporation  from  which  such 
dividends  were  paui 

"(c)  Applicadlf  Hui  fs  — 

"(I)      ACCOMl'LATED     PROFITS     DKrTNKB. — Por 

purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'accumu- 
lated profits'  means  with  respect  to  any 
foreign  corporation — 

"(A)  for  purposes  of  .sub.-^ectlona  (ail) 
and  (b)(1).  the  amount  of  K.s  iTums.  profits, 
or  Income  computed  without  reduction  by 
the  amount  of  the  income,  war  profit.'!  and 
excers  profits  taxes  lmp(vsod  on  or  with  re- 
spect to  such  profits  or  Income  by  any  for- 
eign country  or  any  jKjssesslon  of  the  United 
States:  and 

"(B)  for  purposes  uf  subsections  (a)(2) 
and  (b)(a),  the  amount  of  it-s  gains,  profits. 
or  Income  In  excess  of  the  income,  war 
profits,  and  excess  profits  taxes  Imposed  on 
or  with  respect  to  such  profits  or  income 
The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  have  full 
power  to  determine  from  the  accumulat-ed 
profits  of  what  year  or  years  such  dividends 
were  paid,  treating  dividends  paid  in  the 
first  60  days  of  any  year  as  having  been 
paid-  from  the  accumulated  profits  of  tJie 
preceding  year  or  years  (unless  to  his  satis- 
faction shown  otherwise),  and  in  other  re- 
spects treating  dividends  as  having  been  paid 
from  the  most  recently  accumulated  gains, 
profits,  or  earnings. 

"(2)  Accounting  periods. — In  the  ca.';e  of  a 
foreign  corporation,  the  income,  war  profits, 
and  excess  profits  taxes  of  which  are  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  an  accounting  period 
of  less  than  1  year,  the  word  'year'  as  u.=ed 
in  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  mean 
such  accounting  period. 

"(d)  Less  Developed  Col'ntrt  Corpora- 
tion Defined. — For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  'less  developed  country  corpora- 
tion' means — 

"(1)  a  foreign  corporation  which,  for  Its 
taxable  year,  is  a  less  developed  country  cor- 
poration within  the  meaning  of  section  955 
(c)   (1)  or  (2).  and 

"(2)  a  foreign  corporation  which  owns  10 
percent  or  more  of  the  total  combined  voting 
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power  of  all  classes  of  stock  entitled  to  vote 
of  a  foreign  corporation  which  is  a  less  de- 
veloped country  corporation  within  the 
meaning  of  section  955(c)(1),  and — 

"(A)  80  percent  or  more  of  the  gross  In- 
come of  which  for  its  taxable  year  meets  the 
requirement  of  section  955(c)  (1)  ( A) ;  and 

"(B)  80  percent  or  more  In  value  of  the 
assets  of  which  on  each  day  of  such  year 
consists  of  property  described  In  section  955 
(c)(1)  (B). 

A  foreign  corporation  which  Is  a  less  de- 
veloped country  corporation  for  Its  first  tax- 
able year  beginning;  after  December  31.  1902, 
shall,  for  purposes  of  this  section,  be  treated 
as  having  been  a  less  developed  country  cor- 
poration for  each  of  lu  taxable  years  b«gln« 
nlng  before  January  1,  1063, 

"(e)   Cross  RKrB«.KNCu.— 

"(1)  For  Inclusion  In  gross  Income  of  on 
amount  eqvial  to  taxes  deemed  paid  under 
subsection  (a)  ( 1 ) .  nee  section  78. 

"(2)  Por  appUcstlon  of  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  with  respect  to  taxes  deemed  paid  in 
a  prior  taxable  year  by  a  United  States  share- 
holder with  respect  to  a  controlled  foreign 
corporation,  see  section  060. 

■■(3)  For  reduction  of  credit  with  respect 
to  dividends  paid  out  of  accumulated  profits 
for  years  for  which  certain  Information  is 
not  furnished,  see  uectlon  6038." 

Mr  KERR.  Madam  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  iccouMdcr  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  asrecd  to. 

Mr  BUSH  Miidam  President,  I  move 
to  lay  ihai  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
as reed  to 

Mr  KERR  Madam  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquir>' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it 

Mr.  KKRR  Does  that  di.spose  of  all 
commiilee  anundments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All 
commiltto  anil  r.iiir.'  ;,?s  have  been  dis- 
posed of.  Iht  bill,  .uj  amended,  under 
the  original  agiccment.  is  treated  as 
oriKinal  text  for  the  purpose  of  smaend- 
ment.  Are  there  further  amendments 
to  be  proposed? 

Mr  KERR  Madam  President,  is  the 
third  readintj  m  order? 

Mr.  KUCHEL,  Madam  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  identified  as  "8- 
24-62— H" 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislati\e  Clerk.  On  page 
391.  between  lines  21  and  22.  it  is  pro- 
posed to  insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

Sec.  27.  ExctrsioN    I-'Vom    Gross    Income    of 
Certain    Awards   Made    Pursuant 

TO    EVACtJATION    CLAIMS    OF    AMERI- 

can-Japanese  Individuals. 

(a)  In  General. — No  amount  received  as 
an  award  under  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  adjudi- 
cate certain  claims  resulting  from  evacuation 
of  certain  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  under 
military  orders",  approved  July  2,  1948.  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  116.  Eighty-second 
Congress,  and  Public  Law  673,  Eighty-fourth 
Congress  (50  U.S.C.  App.,  sees.  1981-1987 1. 
shall  be  included  in  gross  income  for  pur- 
poses of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1939  or  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(b)  Effective  Date.  etc. — Subsection  (a) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  end- 
ing after  July  2.  19i8  If  refund  or  credit 
of  any  overpayment  of  Federal  Income  tax 
resulting  from  the  application  of  subsection 


(a)  (including  interest,  additions  to  the  tax. 
additional  amounts,  and  penalties)  is  pre- 
vented on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  or  within  one  year  from  such  date,  by 
the  operation  of  any  law  or  rule  of  law,  the 
refund  or  credit  of  such  overpayment  may 
nevertheless  be  made  or  allowed  If  claim 
therefor  Is  filed  within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  In  the  case 
of  a  claim  to  which  the  preceding  sentence 
applies,  the  amount  to  be  refunded  or 
credited  as  an  overpayment  shall  not  be 
diminished  by  any  credit  or  set-ofT  based 
upon  any  Item  other  than  the  amount  of  the 
award  referred  to  In  subsection  (a).  No 
Interest  shall  be  allowed  or  paid  on  any  over- 
payment resulting  from  the  application  of 
this  section. 

On  page  391.  line  22,  strike  out    '27' 


and  Insert  in  lieu  thtM 


.'H 


Mr.  KUCHEIL.  Madam  I'MMdHit.  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Second  Woi  ki  War, 
a  group  of  .Amenoati  cit:/«'!'i.v  of  .lupaiii.se 
extraction.  '.v!.o  lived  iti  my  .siaii  of 
California,  n'-  wt  11  as  in  the  States  of 
Oregon  and  Washiiu'ton.  were  ,'iuddenly 
and  summarily  removed  inland  by  the 
Ameiican  Military  Establishment.  Be- 
hind them  they  left  their  homes  and 
their  businesses,  their  real  property  and 
their  personal  property,  most  of  it  im- 
proved, some  of  it  in  fee  title,  other 
under  leasehold,  representing,  in  every 
instance,  what  they  had  been  able  to 
accumulate  and  save  through  long  years 
of  honest  toil. 

That  act  by  the  United  States  eigainst 
some  Americans  was  a  cruel  thing,  and 
the  American  people  ever  since  have 
hung  their  heads  in  shame  a.";  they  recall 
it. 

In  the  successful  piosecutuni  of  the 
war  against  Imperial  Japan  Nazi  Ger- 
many, and  Fascist  Italy,  no  Amencan."; 
fought  more  gallantly  or  more  bravely 
than  did  the  Nisei,  who  with  valor  and 
with  courage  wore  the  American  military 
uniform  and  fought  heroically  for  their 
beloved  country,  the  United  States  of 
America.  Many  shed  blood,  many  gave 
their  lives  for  America 

At  the  war's  end,  Cont:ress  recognized 
the  injustice  which  had  been  done,  and 
lepislation  was  pa.^'^ed  by  which  a  token 
payment  by  way  of  restitution  might  be 
awarded  to  those  injured  and  aggrieved 
citizens.  The  distineviished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  ;  Mr  Cck>per]  and 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  fiom 
Washington  (Mr.  MagnusonJ  were  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  at  that  time  and 
helped  Congress  pass  that  remedial 
legislation. 

In  the  hearings  which  were  held  then, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Julius 
Krug.  among  others,  testified  that  the 
Goverimient  of  the  United  States  needed 
to  make  some  modicum  of  award  to  our 
fellow  Americans  who,  when  they  were 
yanked  away  from  their  homes  and  their 
businesses,  suffered  a  tragic  loss  and, 
when  later  they  were  permitted  to  re- 
turn, found  their  homes  in  disarray, 
found  their  leaseholds  broken,  found 
their  businesses  completely  destroyed. 

So,  in  1948.  Congress  pa.<=.sed  the  Jap- 
anese-American Evacuation  Claims  Act 
which  established  a  procedure  for  han- 
dling the  thousands  of  claims  which  had 
arisen  from  the  forced  evacuation  of 
these  American  citizens.     This  act   was 


amended  3  years  later,  in  1951,  wi.en 
Congress  authorized  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  compromise  and  settle  all  claims 
up  to  three-quarters  of  the  amount  of 
compensable  items,  or  $2,500,  whichever 
was  less.  Thus  as  a  condition,  precedent 
to  an  award,  an  individual  had  to  agree 
to  an  automatic  25-percent  de- 
duction of  his  allowable  items.  Now,  on 
top  of  this  fact  that  a  claimant  auto- 
matically had  to  declare  a  smaller  than 
actual  loss,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
recently  announced  that  these  awards 
were  subject  to  taxation.  If  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  were  correct  in  its  in- 
terpretation of  the  law  then  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Unitec  .^'..^k,^  •■>...(;  be 
adding  insult  to  the  ii.  u:\  u.n.Kiy  cne 
American  citiBens  ol  .'i.pur.t  i  tx'.;:ic- 
tion. 

I  have  written  to  and  spoker.  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Mr.  Mortimer  M,  Caplin,  on  t!::.-  :r..itier. 
To  his  ete)-nal  credit  Mr  Cm  :.:,  said, 
"Senator,  you  may  say  publicly  that  I 
look  with  great  sympatl.y  upon  w  l.at  you 
are  trying  to  do." 

One  month  ago  I  ii'itroduced  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  which  would  prevent  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  fiom  taking  away. 
under  the  guise  of  taxation,  a  portion  of 
the  modest  awards  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment undei-  the  1948  act,  as  amended. 
Various  bills  seekiriK  the  same  result 
were  Introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, sind  one  of  them.  H  R  12719. 
as  reported  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Mean>  Missed  t;:(  House  today. 

Mr  MANSFIMii  Madam  President, 
will  the  Se!.iil_;  y.tiU 

Mr,  KUCHEL.    I  yield. 

Mr  ^!.^^.■SFIELD.  It  is  my  under- 
standir.^  l..al  this  proposal,  which  I 
think  is  meritoi-ious,  has  the  approval 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service:  at  least, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Sei-vice  looks  upon 
it  with  favor. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  pleased  to  tell 
the  majority  leader  that  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  says  that 
he  is  sympathetic  to  the  proposed  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment states  that  the  bill  is  noncon- 
troversial  as  well  as  nonpartisan. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  I  think  that  is  correct. 
I  am  pleased  at  the  number  of  cospon- 
sors  who  have  voluntarily  joined  with 
me  in  ofTering  the  amendment. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  names  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Carroll],  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Jordan]  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  As  I  read  the  re- 
port on  the  bill  which  passed  the  House, 
H.R.  12179, 1  note  that  it  states: 

This  bill  has  been  reported  unanimously 
by  your  committee.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  indicated  that  although  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  It  would  not  favor  exempting  awards 
from  tax,  under  the  special  circumstances 
Involved  in  these  cases  it  does  not  interpose 
any  objection  to  the  bill. 
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I  hope  the  committee  will  see  fit  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  refer  to  the  language  on 
page  2,  line  11: 

If  the  refund  or  credit — 

And  the  language  in  line  16: 

The  refund  or  credit  of  such  overpayment 
may  nevertheless  be  made 


And  on  line  20 : 

The  amount  to  be  refunded  or  credited — 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  doubt 
as  to  there  being  no  refund  involved, 
would  the  Senator  from  California  be 
willing  to  delete  the  words  "the  refund 
or  credit  of  such  overpayment  may 
nevertheless  be  made  or  allowed"? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  No.  In  all  frankness. 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  made  this  an- 
nouncement, but  so  far  there  has  been 
no  imposition  of  the  tax  which  it  con- 
tends is  due. 

I  think  this  language  has  been  placed 
in  the  bill  simply  out  of  an  abundance  of 
caution,  so  that  were  there  to  be  such  a 
tran.^action.  then  the  injured  or  ag- 
grieved American  would  have  a  right  to 
reclaim  moneys. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Again,  I  read  from 
the  report  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  under  date  of  August 
20.  to  accompany  H.R.  12719.  under  the 
heading  "General  Explanation  of  Pro- 
visions." 

The  treatment  described  above  i.s  to  apply 
to  taxable  years  ending  after  July  2.  1948.  tlie 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Japanese-American 
Evacuation  Claims  Act.  If  any  refund  or 
credit  ilncludine;  interest,  penalties,  and  so 
f.jrth  )  of  an  overpayment  of  Federal  income 
ta.x  arising  fr'  m  the  tax  treatment  described 
above,  is  prevented  at  the  time  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill,  or  within  the  following  12 
months,  by  any  law  or  rule  of  law  (whether 
or  not  a  compromise  or  closing  a^eemen t ) , 
the  refund  or  credit  ii,  nevertheless,  to  be 
m.ide  if  a  claim  is  filed  within  1  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill. 

Where  amounts  are  refunded  or  credited 
under  this  bill  in  cases  where  the  period  of 
limitations  has  run,  these  refunds  or  credits 
are  not  to  be  decreased  by  credits  or  setoffs 
for  other  items  where  the  taxpayer  paid  less 
than  the  amount  properly  due.  However, 
this  does  not  prevent  resulting  adjustments 
(upward  or  downward)  in  other  items  which 
may  have  been  incre;vsed  or  decreased  as  a 
result  of  the  inclusion  of  the  award  in 
Income. 

Mr.  KERR.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Montana  read  from  the  report  or  from 
the  blip 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  have  read  from 
the  report. 

Mr.  KERR.  Does  the  Senator  know 
whether  the  amendment  before  us  is 
identical  with  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
Housed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  It  is. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  That  is  precisely  cor- 
rect. 

Mr  KERR.  If  it  is  not.  will  the  Sena- 
tor amend  the  amendment  in  order  to 
have  it  conform  to  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  that  that  is  precisely  the 
fact. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  the  Senator  can  give 
that  asi>urance,  and  if  he  will  verify  it 


by  agreeing  that  if  there  is  any  differ- 
ence, he  will  amend  the  amendment  In 
order  to  have  it  conform  to  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  do. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  with 
that  assurance,  I  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Cali'ornia  state  whether  the 
amendment  will  have  any  effect  on  the 
revenue  or  the  receipts  of  the  Govern- 
ment: and,  if  ."^o.  what  the  effect  would 
bc:" 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  There  would  be  an  ef- 
fect on  the  revenue,  because  if  the 
Americans  to  whom  these  awards  were 
i;ivcn  by  act  of  Congress  were  to  have 
their  awards  subjected  to  tax,  as  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  now  intends  to 
do.  to  that  extent  some  parts  of  the 
awards  would  be  taken  from  these  fel- 
low citizen;;  and  the  Ti'easury  would 
conseciuently  receive  some  additional 
revenue.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Congress,  in  passing  the  1948  Qjci,  con- 
templated that  these  awards  would  be 
subject  to  taxation  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  .Mr.  Cooper  1,  who  helped 
suide  the  oi  icinal  bill  through  the  Sen- 
ate, has  confirmed  this  fact  in  conver- 
sations with  me  on  this  matter. 

However,  to  answer  the  Senator's 
question:  If  this  measure  is  enacted,  it 
Will  prevent  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice from  taxing  any  part  of  the  awards 
previously  made  by  the  Government  un- 
der the  Japanese-American  Evacuation 
Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

Mr.  PRO;XMIRE.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand th.at  the;-e  is  no  estimate  of 
what  that  would  be? 

Mr.   KUCHEL.     That   is   correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  bill  has  been 
passed  by  tlie  House,  has  it? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     Yes,  it  has. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  the  bill  is  now 
pending  in  the  Senate,  is  it? 

Mr.  KUCHEL  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  yet  here.  My  amendment  was  first 
introduced  en  July  31.  It  was  modified 
on  August  24  to  conform  with  the  lan- 
guage reported  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  anc  Means  on  August  20.  Thus 
my  present  amendment  and  its  prede- 
cessor have  been  before  the  Senate  for 
a  month. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wonder  whether 
the  tax  bill  ihould  be  a  vehicle  for  ad- 
ditional bills  I  have  no  objection  to 
this  one,  but  I  wonder  about  adding  it 
to  the  tax  bill. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  This  should  be  done, 
because  this  amendment  relates  to  an 
urgent  situation,  and  the  amendment  is 
in  the  public  interest.  Furthei-more,  the 
Senate  probably  is  urtanimously  in  favor 
of  this  provision:  and  I  believe  it  to  be 
my  duty  and  also  the  duty  of  other  Sen- 
ators to  have  the  bill,  as  passed,  include 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Certainly  it  is  my 
general  feeling  that  it  is  bad  policy  to 
add  to  a  tax  bill  amendments  which  re- 
late  to  other  matters. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Yes;  but  I  say  this 
amendment  does  not  constitute  special 
legi.^lation. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President.  I 
wish  to  say  to  my  able  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Kfrr]  that  I 
appreciate  the  grace  with  which  he  has 
accepted  my  amendment,  and  I  thank 
him  for  it  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
I  am  very  grateful. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  consent  that 
the  amendment  just  adopted,  a  copy  of 
my  letter  to  Commissioner  Caplm.  vari- 
ous editorials  on  this  matter,  and  F>or- 
tions  of  an  excellent  memorandum  on 
this  subject  prepared  by  the  Japanese- 
American  Citizens  League  be  included  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Amendments  to  H.R.  10650  bt  Mr.  Kuchei, 
(FOR  HiMSEi-r,  Mr.  Benvett.  Mr  M.^gnt- 
soN,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mas.  NrcBERCER.  Mr. 
Morse.  Mr.  McCartht.  Mr.  Carroil,  Mr 
Cooper.  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  and  Mr. 
Engle)  to  the  Bnx  (HJl.  10650)  To  Amend 
THE  Internal  Revenue  Code  or  1954  To 
Provids  a  Credit  for  Investment  in  Cer- 
tain Depreciable  Property,  To  Elimi.n.^te 
Certain  Defects  and  Ineqiities,  and  for 
Other  Purposes 

On  page  391,  between  lines  21  and  22,  in- 
sert the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  27.  Exclusion  From  Gross  Income  or 
Certain  Awards  Made  Pttrsltant 
TO  Evacuation  Claims  or  Amer- 
ican-Japanese Individuals. 
"(a)   In  General. — No  amount  received  as 
an  award  under  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to 
authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  adjudicate 
certain  claims  resulting  from  evacuation  of 
certain  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  under 
military   orders',   approved    July   2,    1948.    as 
amended  by  Public  Law   116,  Eighty-second 
Congress,  and  Public  Law  673.  Eighty-fourth 
Congress    (50  U.S.C.   App..   sees.    1981-1987), 
shall  be  Included  In  gross  income  for  pur- 
poses of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of   1939  or  chapter   1   of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"(b)  Effective  Date,  etc. — Subsection  (a) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  end- 
ing after  July  2,  1948.  If  refund  or  credit  of 
any  overpayment  of  Federal  Income  tax  re- 
sulting from  the  application  of  subsectl9n 
(a)  (Including  interest,  additions  to  the  tax, 
additional  amounts,  and  penalties)  Is  pre- 
vented on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  or  within  one  year  from  such  date,  by 
the  operation  of  any  law  or  rule  of  law.  the 
refund  or  credit  of  such  overpayment  may 
nevertheless  be  made  or  allowed  if  claim 
therefor  Is  filed  within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  In  the  case 
of  a  claim  to  which  the  preceding  sentence 
applies,  the  amount  to  be  refunded  or 
credited  as  an  overpayment  shall  not  be 
diminished  by  any  credit  or  set-off  based 
upon  any  Item  other  than  the  amount  of  the 
award  referred  to  In  subsection  (a).  No 
Interest  shall  be  allowed  or  paid  on  any  over- 
payment resulting  from  the  application  of 
this  section." 

On  page  391,  line  22,  strike  out  "27"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "28 ". 
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U.S.  Senate, 
August  1,  1962. 
Hon.  Mortimer  M.  Caplin, 
Commissioner,     Internal     Revenue     Service, 
Department  of  the   Treasury,   Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Dear  Commissionhr  Caplin:  I  believe  all 
Americans  share  the  feeling  that  a  grievous 
wrong  was  done  to  American  citizens  of 
Japanese  ancestry  when  they  were  forcibly 
evicted,  by  military  orders,  during  the  Second 
World  War  from  their  homes  and  places  of 
business  on  the  Pacific  coast.  An  embar- 
rassed nation  sought  to  rectify  this  con- 
stitutional and  human  wrong  when  Congress, 
In  1948,  authorized  the  Attorney  General  to 
adjudicate  the  clalni;?  of  persons  of  Japanese 
ancestry  against  the  United  States  for  losses 
arising  from  their  forced  evacuation. 

Tlie  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Fran- 
cisco early  In  1942  estimated  that  the  real 
and  personal  property  losses  of  the  110,000 
evacuees  would  app-'oxlmate  $400  million. 
When  the  evacuation  claims  program  was 
liquidated  by  the  Department  of  Justice  In 
1958,  $36,874,24029  had  been  paid  out; 
26.552  claims  had  been  considered. 

When  the  Truman  administration  recom- 
mended this  legislation  In  1947,  then  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Krug  succinctly  stated 
the  hectic  conditions  of  the  evacuation: 
"Merchants  had  to  dispose  of  their  stocks 
and  business  at  sacrifice  prices  In  a  setting 
of  confusion  and  hysteria,  many  evacuees 
sold  personal  possessions  for  a  small  frac- 
tion of  their  value.  A  large  number  had  to 
accept  totally  Inadequate  arrangements  for 
protection  and  management  of  property. 
Valuable  leasehold  interests  had  to  be 
abandoned  ■'  Vandalism,  theft,  fires,  and 
property  damage  were  prevalent  Property 
records  were  sometimes  inadequate,  mislaid, 
or  lost. 

Three  years  after  the  passage  of  the  1948 
act,  the  Department  of  Justice  in  1951 
recommended  that  Congress  authorize  the 
Attorney  General  to  compromise  and  settle 
all  claims  up  to  three  quarters  of  the  amount 
of  the  compensable  items,  or  $2,500.  which- 
ever was  less.  Congress  agreed  to  this  change 
and  it  was  approved  by  the  President  on 
August  17,  1951.  As  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  award,  the  applicant  had  to  agree  to 
an  automatic  25-peicent  deduction  of  his 
allowable  items.  In  addition,  there  was  no 
appeal  procedure. 

Thus  the  claimant  was  faced  with  a  choice 
of  getting  a  little  bit  now  and  nothing  later 
or,  through  other  procedures  including  an 
action  In  the  Court  of  Claims,  waiting  sev- 
eral additional  years  In  the  hopes  of  secur- 
ing a  greater  amount,  but  quite  possibly 
securing  nothing.  The  "bird  in  the  hand 
rather  than  two  In  t:ie  bush"  philosophy  Is 
not  new  to  human  f.ffairs.  Many  accepted 
these  awards  In  full  and  complete  settle- 
ment of  their  clalm.j  against  the  Govern- 
ment. Rising  Inflation,  Increasing  age.  the 
desire  to  get  reestablished,  and  the  fact  that 
no  Interest  was  provided  on  any  award 
made  in  the  future  were  certainly  material 
factors  in  making  a  determination  to  accept 
a  smaller  and  probably  inadequate  amount. 

Regardless  of  procediu-e,  thousands  of 
these  claims  have  been  settled,  surveyed  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  closed. 
On  many  of  these  se.tlements  the  statute 
of  limitations  has  already  run. 

A  few  of  these  claims,  however,  remain. 
The  Internal  Revenue  iServlce  apparently  has 
announced  that  the  av.'ards  made  under  the 
1948  act,  as  amended,  will  now  be  subject  to 
taxation. 

I  respectfully  disagree  with  this  decision. 
I  do  not  believe  that  It  can  reasonably  be 
construed  as  the  Intent  of  Congress.  Such 
action  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
would  compound  a  wrong  already  long  and 
valiantly  borne  by  American  citizens  of 
Japanese  ancestry.    That  the  original  awards 


were  Inadequate,  paltry,  and  late  in  terms 
of  the  damages  actually  Inflicted  is  clear. 
At  no  time  in  the  letters,  records,  and  oflB- 
clal  hearings  pertaining  to  this  vexatious 
problem  have  ofllclals  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment raised  the  question  of  subjecting 
these  awards  to  taxation.  The  fact  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  claims  are  now  closed 
and  not  subject  to  taxation  would  mean  that 
discriminatory  treatment  is  being  applied  to 
the  remaining  few  for  whom  the  statute  of 
limitations   has   not   yet   run. 

I  am  unable  to  find  any  testimony  in  the 
action  of  Congress  regarding  possible  taxa- 
tion of  these  awards  The  nature  of  the 
awards  themselves  would.  It  seems  to  me, 
negate  any  such  Intention  by  the  Congress. 
I  urge  you  to  resolve  this  matter  adminis- 
tratively by  overruling  the  prior  position 
your  Service  has  taken. 

May  I  hear  from  you. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Thoma£  H.   Kuchei,, 

U.S.   Senator. 


I  From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Aug.  9, 
19621 

Justice  for  the  Nisei  on  Income  Tax  Claims 

In  the  midst  of  its  larger  business  of  pro- 
moting the  general  welfare,  even  when  that 
seems  to  Involve  killing  the  President's  legis- 
lative program,  we  trust  Congress  will  find 
time  before  adjourning  to  do  Justice  to  the 
unjustly  treated  nisei  of  World  War  II. 

Remedial  measures  to  exempt  them  from 
Income  tax  compensation  claims  have  been 
Introduced  by  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel 
and  Representative  John  F.  Baldwin,  of 
California.  These  bills  resulted  from  the  dis- 
closure that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
was  demanding  taxpayments  on  the  claims 
which  Congress  had  allowed  the  nisei  to 
make  for  losses  suffered  when  they  were  sent 
to  concentration  camps  during  the  war. 

The  mass  evacuation  from  the  Pacific  coast 
of  U.S.  citizens  of  Japanese  ancestry  was  a 
shameful  episode  for  which  a  tax-exempt 
compensation  Is  little  enough  reparation. 

In  an  editorial  commenting  on  the  death 
last  June  of  Gen.  John  L  De  Witt,  who  was 
commander  of  the  Western  Defense  Com- 
mand during  the  war,  we  referred  to  this 
episode  and  noted  that  It  was  De  Witt  who 
ordtred  the  mass  evacuation  of  all  Japanese. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  order  went  out 
from  General  De  Witt's  headquarters,  It  has 
been  called  to  our  attention  that  the  his- 
torical record  does  not  warrant  the  Implica- 
tion that  he  recommended  concentrating  the 
nisei  behind  wire-mesh  fences. 

"Command  Decisions,"  an  official  history 
of  the  episode  published  by  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Military  History.  Department  of  the 
Army,  discloses  that  General  De  Witt  went 
no  further  than  to  recommend,  in  February 
1942  that  all  Japanese  should  be  evacuated 
from  "category  A"'  areas — Los  Angeles 
County.  San  Diego,  and  most  of  the  bay 
area.  Under  his  plan,  the  Japanese-Ameri- 
can citizens  were  either  to  accept  Intern- 
ment voluntarily  or  relocate  themselves  out- 
side these  areas.  The  difference  between 
this  option  and  the  forcible  removal  of 
Japanese  citizens  and  aliens  alike  from  the 
entire  coast  and  their  incarceration  in  camps 
is  a  substantial  one.  The  official  record 
shows  that  it  was  President  Roosevelt  and 
his  Washington  advisers,  not  De  Witt,  who 
were  responsible  for  issuing  the  order  con- 
centrating the  nisei  behind  wire-mesh 
fences. 

Be  that  as  It  may,  it  is  only  proper  to 
point  out  that  one  of  General  De  Witt's  im- 
mortal contributions  to  American  culture 
was  delivered  later  on  in  testimony  before 
a  House  Naval  Affairs  Subcommittee.  "A 
Jap's  a  Jap,"  he  said,  "and  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference if  he  Is  an  American." 


(From  the  "Lex  Angeles  Herald-Examiner. 
Aug.  7,  1962] 

Righting  Some  Wrongs 

Heeding  the  outcries  not  only  from  our 
friends  In  the  Philippines  who  helped  us  so 
much  when  we  were  sorely  pressed  in  World 
War  II  but  the  Indignation  by  the  U.S.  pub- 
lic as  well,  the  House  has  pvassed  a  bill  to  pay 
$73  million  In  war  damage  claims  to  the  Phil- 
ippines. The  bill  Is  now  before  the  Senate 
and  action  there  should  be  favorable. 

Of  course,  this  should  have  been  done  a 
long  time  age,  but  the  matter  has  dragged 
along.  This  was  a  case  In  which  the  people 
of  the  Philippines  suffered  war  damages 
while  actively  aiding  our  military  causes. 

Last  May  the  House  defeated  a  similar 
measure  and  the  public  outcry  went  up  that 
while  this  country  Is  willing  to  give  over- 
seas aid  to  EC-called  neutrals  who  actually 
are  on  the  Communist  side.  It  is  unwilling 
to  pay  Its  friends  their  Justly  deserved  war 
bills. 

Another  instance  In  which  a  wrong  should 
be  righted  Involves  the  repayment  of  $36.9 
million  to  Japanese -American  citizens  who 
were  deprived  of  their  liberty  and  property 
during  the  relocation  of  these  people  on  the 
Pacific  coast  during  the  scare  that  followed 
the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

Although  they  were  repaid  only  one-tenth 
of  what  they  claimed  in  damages,  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  officials  have  now  decided  that 
the  small  amount  repaid  Is  taxable. 

California's  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel 
has  introduced  a  bill  which  would  make  all 
compensation  under  the  1957  repayment  act 
nontaxable. 

Congress  should  act  swiftly  to  pass  this 
bill.  Perhaps  thus  we  will  have  two  WTongs 
righted,  that  to  the  Philippines  and  that 
to  loyal  Pacific  coast  Japanese-American 
citizens. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Aug  2,  1962] 
Insult  Added  to  Injurt 

In  the  hysteria  that  followed  Pearl  Harbor, 
80,000  US.  citizens  were  deprived  of  their 
freedom  and  property.  There  was  no  proof 
of  sabotage  or  disloyalty,  but  they  were  of 
Japanese  ancestry. 

An  Executive  order  Issued  February  19, 
1942,  by  President  Roosevelt  authorized  the 
exclusion  from  the  Pacific  coastal  areas  of  all 
German  and  Italian  aliens  and  all  Japanese 
aliens  and  citizens.  A  total  of  135.000 
persons  of  Japanese  origin  were  thus  forced 
to  "relocation  centers." 

For  20  years  non-Japanese  Americans  have 
been  trying  to  forget  this  incident.  In  1957 
the  Congress  tried  to  make  amends  by  pass- 
ing the  National  Japanese  Evacuation  Claims 
Act. 

Unfortunately  the  $400  million  in  claims 
for  property  lost  by  the  nisei  were  settled  for 
less  than  10  cents  on  the  dollar — $36.9  mil- 
lion. Many  nisei,  including  members  of  the 
much-decorated  442d  Combat  Team  must  at 
times  have  thought  that  they  would  have 
been  better  off  to  have  stayed  in  Japan  and 
been  rehabilitated  as  ex-enemles,  for  Con- 
gress was  much  more  generous  with  Japan. 

But  none  of  us  can  now  ignore  the  plight 
of  these  nisei.  Internal  Revenue  Service  of- 
ficials have  discovered  that  Congress  left  a 
loophole  in  the  Compensation  Act  so  that  the 
money  paid  out  In  claims  Is  taxable. 

This,  as  Senator  Kuchel  said,  "is  adding 
Insult  to  Injury." 

Senator  Kuchel  this  week  introduced  a 
bill  to  right  the  wrong.  His  measure  would 
make  all  compensation  under  the  1957  act 
nontaxable.  The  bill  should  have  high 
priority  In  the  Congress. 

We  cannot  undo  the  Injury.  But  we  can 
prevent  the  added  insult. 
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[Prom  the  Lew  Angeles  Examiner,  July  24 
1962] 
Piling  an  Injxtstici:  Upon  Injustice 
The  Income  tax  bite  now  being  put  upon 
Japanese-American    wartime   evacuees   from 
the  west  coast  for  compensation  awards  car- 
ries Injustice  to  an  extreme  few  can  counte- 
nance.    The  Internal  Revenue  Service  prob- 
ably  has  no  other  recourse   under  existing 
law.     But  If  the  compensation  law  Is  that 
bad,   remedial   law   Is  needed  and  should  be 
promptly  written. 

The  IRS  ruling  ts  that  compensation 
awarded  for  property  losses  incurred  in  con- 
sequence of  evacuation  is  In  part  taxable 
income.  Comparison  is  made  with  lands 
seized  for  freeways.  Conscience  rejects  that 
interpretation.  If  law  doesn't.  And  if  law 
d'Desn't,  the  statutes  should  be  made  to  re- 
flect conscience. 

The  evacuees  were  never  compensated  ade- 
quately for  property  losses.  There  was  no 
indemnification  at  all  for  the  months  and 
years  taken  out  of  their  lives,  the  hardships 
endured   and   the   humiliation   suffered. 

The  merits  of  evacuation  are  not  being 
argued.  The  facts  are.  And  the  facts  are 
that  thousands  of  people  with  full  rights 
of  American  citizenship  were  compelled  to 
leave  their  homes  and  businesses  and  accept 
imprisonment.  We  called  it  relocation,  but 
It  was  plain  and  simple  incarceration. 

Few  Americans  have  easy  minds  about 
that  now.  Congress  acknowledged  injustice 
in  enactment  of  the  Evacuation  Claims  Act. 
But  indemniflcatlon  seldom  covered  actual 
physical  loss.  Now,  because  Congress  failed 
to  exempt  the  compensation  awards  from 
Income  tax,  IRS  feels  under  compulsion  to 
take  back  a  good  part  of  what  was  so  nig- 
gardly given. 

Instead  of  the  original  wrong  being 
righted,  new  wrongs  are  being  pyramided 
upon  it.  Congress  should  start  all  over 
again  in  setting  the  record  straight.  The 
first  thing  needed  is  to  put  an  end  to  the 
absurdity  that  Government  can  admit  a 
wrong,  offer  indemniflcatlon  for  it,  and  then 
take  it  back  in  taxes.  Bad  as  the  original 
Injustice  was,  this  rivals  it. 


[Memorandtini  from  the  Washington  office. 
Japanese  American  Cui/ens  League] 

NONT.\X.\BILITT  Or  JAPANESE- AMERICAN  EVACU- 
ATION Claims  .\wards 

This  memorandum  is  to  explain  the  back- 
grotmd  and  the  reasons  for  the  proposed  bi- 
partisan amendment,  by  Senators  Thom.\s 
H.  KrcHEL,  Clair  Engle,  Wallace  F.  Ben- 
nett, Warren  G.  Macnuson,  Henry  M.  Jack- 
so^T,  Wayne  Morse,  Machine  B.  NErsEHGER, 
John  Sherman  Cooper,  John  A,  Carroll, 
and  I.E.v  B,  Jordan,  to  clarify  the  congres- 
sional intent  that  awards  paid  pursuant  to 
the  Japanese-Am.erican  Evacuation  Claims 
Act  are  not  subject  to  tax.  More  specifi- 
cally, the  proposed  amendment  declares  that 
"gross  Income  does  not  Include  any  amount 
received  as  an  award"  made  under  the  Japa- 
nese-American Evacuation  Claims  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended. 

The  Japanese- American  Citizens  League 
(J.-\CLi  believes  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment correctly  states  the  congressional 
intent.  JACL  understands  that  this  is  a 
noncontroversial.  bipartisan  bill,  to  which 
neither  the  White  House  nor  the  Department 
of  the  Trea.sury.  including  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service,  interposes  any  objection. 

Identical  legislation  iH.R.  12719  (by  Con- 
gressman Cecil  R.  King,  of  California),  as 
amended.  H,  Rept.  2254,  Aug.  20.  1962)  was 
unanimously  reported  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

In  the  spring  of  1942,  the  Army  evacu- 
ated—without trial  or  hearing,  and  without 
individual  charges,  at  a  time  when  the  courts 
were  functioning— some  110,000  persons  of 
Japanese  ancestrv  from  their  homes,  busi- 


nesses, enterprises,  employment,  and  asso- 
ciations on  the  west  coast.  T^vo-thlrds  of 
those  evacuated  were  native-born  citizens. 
The  remaining  third  were  immigrant  alien 
Japanese  who  were  denied  naturalization 
privileges  under  Federal  law. 

These  evacuees  were  permitted  to  take 
with  them  only  what  they  could  carry.  Un- 
der the  unique  circumstances  of  evacuation, 
every  evacuee  lost  something.  Most  lost 
almost  everything  that  they  had.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco  that 
spring  estimated  th.nt  the  evacuees  lost  some 
$400  million  in  that  mass  movement. 

In  July  1948  Congress  enacted  the  Japa- 
nese-American Evacuation  Claims  Act  (Pub- 
lic Law  80  886.  62  Stat.  1231  (1948)),  author- 
izing the  Attorney  General  to  accept  and 
adjudicate  certain  claims  for  damage  to  or 
loss  el"  real  and  personal  property  suffered  as 
a  direct  consequence  of  that  1942  evacuation. 
Under  the  original  statute,  some  25,000 
claims  were  timely  filed,  totaling  some  $135 
m.illion  in  amount.  That  only  one-third  of 
the  estimated  loss  was  even  claimed  Initially 
under  the  1948  law  suggests  the  very  limited 
scope  of  the  legislation  In  providing  partial 
compensation  for  evacuation  losses. 

In  1949  only  21  claims  were  adjudicated. 
one  of  which  was  dismissed,  and  awards  au- 
thorized m  the  amount  of  $6,882,  of  some 
$13,544  originally  claimed.  In  1950,  211 
claims  were  adjudicated,  of  which  73  were 
dismissed.  Of  the  original  $141,374  claimed 
by  the  137  awardees,  $62,595  was  authorized 
in  awards. 

In  August  1951  Congress  amended  the  act 
(Public  Law  82-116,  65  Stat.  192  (1951]).  au- 
thorizing the  Attorney  General  to  compro- 
mise and  settle  timely  claims  "up  to  three- 
quarters  the  amount  of  compensable  Items, 
or  $2,500,  whichever  was  less."  What  this 
meant  was  tliat  the  evacuees  in  order  to  se- 
cure early  and  expeditious  compromise  settle- 
ments automatically  forfeited  25  percent  or 
more  of  their  compensable  awards. 

By  the  end  of  fiscal  1955,  20.211  claims  had 
been  compromised  and  settled  for  awards 
totaling  $24,259,528.  The  original  amount 
claimed  was  .$69,185,472.  Claims  adjudicated 
numbered  688.  for  which  awards  totaling  $1,- 
421.396  were  authorized,  though  the  original 
claims  amour.ted  to  $3,404,503.  More  than  a 
thousand  claims  for  almost  $4  million  were 
dismissed. 

In  July  1956  Congress  further  amended 
the  act  (Public  Law  84-673,  70  Stat.  513 
[1956]),  to  extend  the  compromise  settle- 
ment procedure  to  awards  up  to  $100,000, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

When  the  Department  of  Justice  termi- 
nated its  administrative  program  In  Novem- 
ber 1958.  it  was  announced  that  It  had 
settled  26,552  claims  and  authorized  awards 
totaling  $36,874,240.  Nine  claims  were  filed 
in  the  Court  of  Claims.  All  In  all.  Including 
the  amendments.  26.568  claims  were  filed  for 
an  aggregate  amount  of  $147,714,876.  With 
only  two  claims  still  pending  In  the  Court  of 
Claims,  a  total  of  $37,442,706  has  been 
awarded  pursuant  to  this  law,  as  amended. 

In  stimm.ary  about  $37' j  million  have 
been  awarded,  out  of  some  $148  million 
claimed  under  the  law.  And.  the  total 
originally  claimed  Is  about  a  third  of  the 
estimated  $400  million  loss  sustained  in  the 
evacuation. 

Beginning  late  in  1959.  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  began  to  question  the  tax  liabil- 
ity of  these  evacuation  claims  awards.  In 
Septem.ber  1961,  the  Service  decided  that  in 
the  absence  of  any  congressional  statement 
to  the  contrary,  certain  of  these  awards  were 
taxable  on  the  theory  that  they  are  com- 
parable to  involuntary  conversions  of  prop- 
erty or  condemnations. 

Although  neither  the  House  nor  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Subcommittees  on  Claims,  re- 
spectively, published  their  hearings  on  this 
subject,  we  have  carefully  reexamined  the 
voluminous    testimony    before    both    these 


subcommittees  and  have  found  nothing  to 
suggest  that  any  of  the  Government  depart- 
ments Involved,  or  private  witnesses  who 
testified,  thought  that  the  awards  paid  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  legislation  would  be  sub- 
ject to  tax.  Moreover,  a  reexamination  of 
the  floor  debates  In  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  In  the  Concression.^l  Record  fails 
to  suggest  that  any  Member  ever  contem- 
plated or  intended  that  part  or  all  of  these 
awards  should  be  considered  as  taxable. 
Quite  to  the  contrary,  the  reports  of  the 
Judiciary  Committees  and  the  approving 
comments  In  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
suggest  that  these  awards  were  to  be  con- 
sidered as  "acts  of  grace  " 

Furthermore,  after  the  first  adjudications 
were  made  and  when  the  1951  and  1956 
amendments  were  being  considered,  no  men- 
tion was  made  anywhere  In  the  record  that 
the  awards,  or  any  part  thereof,  should  be 
subject  to  tax. 

If  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  felt  that 
these  awards  might  be  subject  to  tax,  we 
submit  that  It  should  have  come  forward 
at  those  opportunities  to  request  congres- 
sional clarification  on  this  matter,  espe- 
cially since  the  Attorney  General,  who  was 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  stat- 
ute, was  proceeding  to  adjudicate  and  to 
compromise  and  settle  these  claims  on  an 
entirely  different  conception  of  the  congres- 
sional Intent. 

The  original  act,  and  the  subsequent 
amendments.  Incidentally,  were  enacted 
unanimously,  without  objection.  In  both 
Houses. 

As  suggested  earlier.  In  his  administration 
of  the  program,  the  Attorney  General,  In  the 
absence  of  any  specific  direction  on  the  mat- 
ter, determined  In  his  precedent-setting  ad- 
judications that  these  awards  were  "acts  of 
congressional  grace"  or  "acts  of  bounty," 
neither  of  which,  we  understand.  Is  taxable. 
In  the  light  of  this  Interpretation,  the 
Department  of  Justice  adjudicated  and  com- 
promised and  settled  all  except  about  10 
of  the  more  than  26,500  claims  filed. 

If  the  Attorney  General  had  Interpreted 
the  congressional  Intent  as  the  Internal 
Revenue  now  appears  to  be  doing,  we  sus- 
pect that  the  basis  for  determining  the 
amount  of  the  awards  would  have  been  sig- 
nificantly different  from  that  which  was  fol- 
lowed. In  this  connection,  It  may  be  of  In- 
terest that  the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco newspapers  quote  former  U.S.  Attorney 
General  William  Rogers,  under  whose  ad- 
ministration most  of  these  claims  were  set- 
tled, as  saying  (Aug.  4.  1962)  "It  never  had 
occurred  to  me  that  these  partial  awards 
were  ever  to  be  taxed." 

Since  the  Department  of  Justice  deter- 
mined the  amount  of  awards  on  the  basis 
that  the  claims  were  "acts  of  grace"  and  not 
subject  to  taxation,  we  submit  that  It  Is 
most  unfair.  Inequitable,  and  unjust  for  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  after  all  these 
years,  to  now  attempt  to  collect  taxes  on  a 
theory  that  was  not  advanced  or  utilized 
by  the  Attorney  General  In  his  administra- 
tion of  the  congresslonally  authorized  pro- 
gram. 

Although  we  are  not  attorneys,  and  cer- 
tainly do  not  pose  as  tax  e.xperts.  It  appears 
patent  to  us  that  the  military  evacuation 
of  1942  cannot  be  compared  reasonably  to 
"Involuntary  conversions  or  condemnations." 
as  these  terms  are  generally  understood. 

Aside  from  the  more  obvious  differences. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  1942  mass 
movement  was  unprecedented  in  American 
history,  was  directed  arbitrarily  and  solely 
against  a  single  group  of  citizens  and  their 
parents  simply  on  the  basis  of  their  an- 
cestry, and  that  no  other  group  of  citizens 
or  their  parents  In  the  same  areas  were  simi- 
larly treated. 

In  "Involuntary  conversions"  and  condem- 
nation proceedings,  we  understand  that  the 
private  property  owners  have  several  rights. 
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that  among  these  are  the  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  freely  negotiate  the  settlement 
value  and,  if  not  sati.bfled  with  tiie  Govern- 
ment offer,  to  appeal  to  the  courts  for  the 
"Just  compensation  ■  to  which  the  Federal 
Constitution  entitles  them.  Clearly,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  evacuation  did  not  offer  these 
alternatives  to  the  evacuees. 

Furthermore,  the  awards  were  paid  from 
almost  10  to  15  years  after  the  losses  took 
place  and  at  1942.  not  1958.  values.  The 
drastic  personal,  group,  and  community 
changes  in  the  general  economy,  circum- 
stances, and  situations  from  1942  to  1958 
made  the  awards  only  partial  at  best.  And. 
because  of  p>ostwar  Inflation  and  other  wide- 
spread developments,  over  which  the  evacu- 
ees had  little  or  no  control,  it  was  imprac- 
tical for  the  evacuees  to  attempt  to  replace 
exactly  what  they  lost,  especially  since  none 
of  the  awards  were  based  on  replacement 
value  as  of  the  time  of  the  Government  pay- 
ments. An  example  of  the  great  changes 
that  have  taken  place  on  the  west  coast 
would  be  in  former  farmlands  which  are 
now  suburban  areas. 

Indeed,  the  mere  arithmetic  of  less  than 
10  cents  being  paid  out  in  awards  for  every 
dollar  lost  in  the  evacuation  (some  $37  mil- 
lion paid  for  the  estimated  $400  million  lost) 
suggests  that  the  claims  program  was  not 
intended  to  be  one  that  would  be  further 
reduced  by  way  of  taxation. 

In  any  event,  the  JACL,  which  has  been 
Intimately  Involved  In  this  program  since  the 
1942  evacuation  Itself,  believes  that  the  Con- 
gress that  enacted  this  remedial  and  cor- 
rective act  of  grace  should  clarify  Its  In- 
tent regarding  the  tax  liability  of  the  awards 
paid  by  the  Government  pursuant  to  con- 
gressional authorization. 

LOBBYING    EXPENSE    DEDUCTIONS 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
the  provii^ion  in  the  tax  bUl  which  pro- 
vides for  deduction  of  lobbying  expenses 
has  been  called  a  sleeper.  This  is  cer- 
tainlj'  true  because  it  was  not  proposed 
by  the  President  and  it  was  written  into 
the  bill  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
ComniilLcc  even  though  hearings  had 
not  been  held  on  the  subject.  The 
Treasury  Department  opposes  it. 

But  it  is  more  than  ju.'^t  a  sleeper.  It 
is  a  sleeping  giant.  It  will  put  lobbying 
at  State,  local,  and  F(  dcral  levels  on  a 
completely  new  basis  and  mushroom  the 
efforts  of  special  interest  groups  to  ob- 
tain favorable  legislation. 

If  this  becomes  law.  it  will  do  away 
with  a  principle  which  has  been  in  our 
tax  laws  since  1919.  I  do  not  believe  the 
public  should  pay  the  cost  of  anyone's 
attempting  to  influence  legislation.  I 
therefore  hope  the  Senate  will  act  favor- 
ably on  the  amendment  of  my  colleague 
from  Tennessee  Senator  Gofe.  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  Senator  Douglas. 
which  .seeks  to  strike  this  provision  from 
the  bill. 

Like  many  other  pieces  of  recent  leg- 
islation favoring  special  interest  groups, 
this  has  not  received  tlie  public  atten- 
tion which  it  deserves.  To  me.  it  is  a 
shocking  and  outraereous  propo.'-al  that 
the  pubhc  should  pay.  by  reduced  tax 
revenues,  for  lobbying  activities  for  leg- 
islation t-o  favor  special  groups.  But, 
strangely  enough,  this  dra.stic  change  in 
present  law  has  received  little  attention 
in  the  press  and  I  do  not  believe  very 
many  of  the  American  people  arc  aware 
of  it.  Section  3  of  the  bill  would  allow 
a  deduction  for  expenses,  including 
traveling  expenses.  incuiTed  in  carrying 
on  any  trade  or  busincsss  "in  direct  con- 


nection with  appeaiances  before,  sub- 
mission of  staiemcnis  to,  or  sending 
communications  to,  the  committees  or 
individual  Members  of  Congress  or  any 
legislative  body  of  a  State,  a  possession 
of  the  United  States,  or  a  pohLical  sub- 
division of  any  of  the  foregoing  with 
respect  to  legislation  or  proposed  legisla- 
tion of  direct  interest  to  the  taxpayer. " 

Thii,  means  that  a  corporation  or  any 
other  business  could  take  a  tax  deduc- 
tion for  the  expense.':  of  comms  lo  Wash- 
ington, hiring  lobbyi.^^ts  or  attorneys  to 
prepare  statements,  or  draft  amend- 
ment.': and  even  the  co.'^t  of  circularizing 
individual  Senators  or  Representatives. 

It  w'ould  have  the  same  effect  for  lob- 
bying activities  before  State  legislatures 
and  city  councils. 

Madam  President.  I  hesitate  to  call 
this  a  giveaway  becau.se  that  seem.?  to 
have  the  result  of  helping  legislation 
rather  than  hurting  it  lately.  But  this 
bill  unquestionably  will  result  in  a  re- 
duction of  tax  revenues  to  the  Federal 
Government.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
can  estimate  how  much  this  might  be 
because  there  is  no  way  of  telling.  By 
making  lobbying  less  expensive,  it  will 
imdoubtedly  encourage  lobbying.  In 
fact.  I  will  show  in  a  moment  that  that 
is  its  apparent  purpose.  We  can  un- 
doubtedly then  expect  increa.sed  lobby- 
ing activities  and  expect  that  money  will 
be  spent  for  lobbying  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  spent  in  other  ways. 
When  one  considers  that  this  will  oper- 
ate to  encourage  lobbying  before  every 
city  council  and  every*  State  legislature, 
as  well  as  the  Congress,  it  is  impossible 
to  guess  what  the  total  effects  of  this 
bill  will  be.  But  to  the  extent  that  tax 
deductions  arc  taken  for  these  lobbying 
activities,  those  taxpayers'  liabilities  are 
reduced  and  other  taxpayers  have  a  cor- 
respondingly greater  burden.  Thus,  to 
the  extent  these  deductions  are  taken, 
the  cost  is  transferred  to  the  general 
public. 

This  is  not  only  unwise,  in  that  it  will 
mushroom  lobbying  activities  for  special 
interests,  but  I  think  it  is  unfair,  and 
this  is  the  reason  why  such  concessions 
have  never  been  made  in  previous  laws. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  lobbying  is 
not  a  legitimate  and  often  worthwhile 
activity.  It  assists  Congress  in  having 
the  aid  and  viewpoint  of  groups  who  are 
affected  by  legislation,  but  I  cannot  be- 
lieve thai  there  is  such  a  shortage  of 
lobbying  activity  that  we  need  to  en- 
courage it  by  tax  advantages.  It  is  al- 
ready unfortunate  that  there  is  no  lobby 
for  consumers  and  the  public  at  large  to 
represent  their  interests  in  legislation, 
but  it  will  only  compound  the  one-sided 
picture  we  often  get  if  we  allow  tax  in- 
centives to  encourage  more  and  better 
lobbying. 

Let  us  consider  what  the  effects  of 
this  legislation  might  be.  As  Senator 
Gore  and  Senator  Douglas  pointed  out 
in  their  vei-y  fine  minority  views  in  the 
committee  report,  a  State  legislature 
miglit  be  consideriiiR  a  measure  designed 
to  decrease  stream  pollution.  A  manu- 
facturing company  which  was  perhaps 
dumping  v.astc  in  the  stream  and  would 
be  affected  by  such  a  law  could  deduct 
the  costs  of  sending  its  lawyers  and  offi- 


cials to  the  State  capitol.  their  room  and 
lodgmg  wtnle  staymg  there  and  legal 
fees  for  the  preparation  of  testimony 
before  committees,  proposed  amend- 
ments and  promotional  literature  circu- 
lated to  legislators.  On  the  contrary, 
homeowners  or  members  of  the  general 
pubhc  interested  in  pure  water  for 
drinking  or  recreational  uses  would  have 
to  finance  their  support  of  such  a  law 
entirely  from  their  own  pockets  with  no 
tax  deduction. 

Another  example  cited  in  the  minority 
views  would  be  that  a  businessman  could 
deduct  expenses  of  lobbying  to  change  a 
zoning  ordinance  which  affected  his 
property,  but  the  owners  of  residences 
who  would  also  be  affected  would  not 
benefit  from  reduced  taxes  for  the  cost 
of  their  preparing  exhibits  and  briefs  to 
oppose  a  change. 

Let  us  consider  some  examples  closer 
to  home  A.T.  &  T.  could  have  deducted 
from  its  taxable  income  tiie  costs  of  its 
attorneys  and  public  relations  men  in 
working  for  the  communications  satel- 
lite bill.  Businessmen  who  were  con- 
cerned with  sugar  quotas  could  have  de- 
ducted the  costs  of  lobbying  on  the 
Sugar  Act.  An  American  company 
which  wanted  high  protective  tariffs  to 
avoid  competition  from  imports  could 
deduct  the  cost  of  lobbying  against  the 
trade  bill.  These  examples  could  be 
multiplied  many  times.  And  if  this  bill 
is  enacted,  we  can  expect  that  the  in- 
tensive lobbying  efforts  to  which  we  are 
often  subjected  will  be  multiplied 
greatly. 

When  one  considers  the  sort  of  legis- 
lation on  the  books  in  the  various  States, 
many  other  examples  occur.  For  in- 
stance, the  liquor  mdustry  could  deduct 
the  cost  of  lobbying  for  liberalized  liquor 
laws.  In  a  State  which  has  local  op- 
tion for  gambling,  operators  of  gambling 
establishments  and  manufacturers  of 
gambling  devices  could  pass  on  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  a  part  of  the  costs  of 
trying  to  get  legalized  gambling  through- 
out the  State.  Individuals  who  op- 
posed hberalized  liquor  or  gambling  laws 
could  not  deduct  the  costs  of  opposing 
such  legislation. 

Another  provision  of  this  section  au- 
thorizes the  deduction  of  that  portion  of 
the  dues  paid  to  an  organization  which 
is  attributable  to  lobbying  expenses.  In 
other  words,  trade  associations  which 
conduct  lobbying  for  special  groups 
would  now  be  able  to  solicit  more  and 
bigger  dues  on  the  inducement  of  the 
tax  deduction.  But  contributions  to  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  by  civic- 
minded  citizens  are  still  not  deductible 
to  any  extent  because  it  attempts  to 
influence  legislation.  Thus  as.<=ociations 
who  represented  special  interests  in  leg- 
islative matters  would  be  tnven  an  ad- 
vantage over  associations  which  concern 
themselves  with  matteis  of  general  pub- 
lic interest  of  a  nonbusiness  nature. 

In  the  hearings  before  the  Finance 
Committee.  Mr.  Stanley  H.  Ruttenberg, 
of  the  AFL-CIO,  made  a  very  persuasive 
argument  against  this  provision  I 
would  like  to  quote  from  his  t-estimony 
on  page  610  of  the  hearings: 

I  might  just  say  on  lobby  expenses  we 
strongly  urge  that  this  provision  be  removed 
from  the  bill.    It  is  a  provision  which,  in 
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effect,  would  permit  corporations  of  America 
to  double  their  amount  of  expenditure  on 
lobbying,  and  thereby  Increase  substantially 
their  lobbying  activities. 

We  think  that  there  is  no  reason  to  give 
them  tax  exemption  for  lobbying  expenses 
any  more  than  there  Is  reason  to  give  the 
individual  worker  who  pays  dues  to  his 
organization  the  right  to  deduct  expenses 
for  lobbying  activities. 

The  corporation  ought  to  be  on  the  same 
ba.sis  as  the  individual.  The  tax-free  insti- 
tutions, the  nonprofltable  institutions  like 
the  US,  Chamber  of  Commerce.  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.  AFL-CIO.  other 
organizations  have  tax-exempt  status  and. 
therefore,  their  expenditures  can  be  made 
on  various  activities. 

Only  a  minor  proportion  of  the  AFL-CIO's 
expenditures  are  made  on  lobbying  but  that 
fits  within  the  concept  of  a  tax-free  organi- 
zation. 

But  as  far  as  an  individual  union  mem- 
ber is  concerned,  any  poition  o!  his  dues 
which  are  attributed  to  lobbying  is  not  a 
deductible  item  on  his  income  tax  return 
just  as  expenditures  by  corporations  should 
not  be  as  they  are  not  now  an  item  for  de- 
ductible allowances.  Under  this  bill  such 
lobbying  expenditures  now  not  deductible  by 
corporations  would  be  permitted  to  be  de- 
ductible and  we  think  this  provlslim  ought 
to  be  removed. 

Unions  represent  and  protect  the 
w,orkingman"s  interests  in  labor  legisla- 
tion and  general  legislation.  The  bene- 
fits they  secure  to  him  are  as  meaning- 
ful as  those  which  business  lobbyists 
secure  for  their  interests.  In  fact,  their 
interests  may  be  directly  opposed  in 
some  legislation.  Why  should  not  the 
workingman  be  allowed  the  same  tax 
consideration  for  petitioning  his  repre- 
sentatives? 

Madam  President,  under  the  general 
corporate  tax  rate  of  52  percent,  this 
deduction  will  cut  in  half  the  effective 
cost  of  lobbying.  As  Mr.  Ruttenberg 
pointed  out,  this  will  enable  them  to 
double  expenditures  for  lobbying  with 
no  effect  on  their  profits. 

Anyone  who  thinks  this  is  not  in- 
tended to  accomplish  jiist  this  result 
should  study  the  testimony  in  support 
of  it  before  the  Finance  Committee.  At 
page  1960  of  part  5.  appears  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  George  D.  Webster,  an  at- 
torney in  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
appeared  on  behalf  of  the  District  Bar 
Association.  He  strongly  urged  enact- 
ment of  this  provision  and  the  language 
of  his  testimony  at  the  bottom  of  page 
1961  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the 
language  of  the  Finance  Committee  re- 
port on  this  provision  at  page  22  of  the 
report.  He  said  that  it  appeared 
anomalous  to  the  association  that  legal 
fees  for  appearances  of  lawyers  before 
legislative  bodies  or  contacts  with  indi- 
vidual legislators  are  not  deductible, 
while  such  appearances  and  contacts 
with  tribunals  or  administrative  officials 
are  deductible.  The  committee  report 
adopts  the  same  language,  leaving  out 
only  the  words  "to  the  association."  Mr. 
Webster  went  on  to  say  that  his  asso- 
ciation believed  that  presentations  to  the 
legislative  branch  should  not  be  dis- 
criminated against. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  legal  profession 
myself,  but  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
raid  the  Public  Treasury  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  use  of  Washington  lawyers  for 


lobbying  purposes.  Mr.  Webster  also 
justified  this  provision  as  eliminating 
discrimination  between  lawyers'  fees  in 
presentations  to  the  legislatures  and 
lawyers'  fees  in  appearances  before 
courts  and  agencies.  The  two  things  are 
very  different.  In  every  court  and  in 
every  agency,  there  is  an  adversary  pro- 
ceeding with  someone  representing  both 
points  of  view.  This  is  not  true  of  lobby- 
ing for  special  interests.  More  often 
only  one  side  of  the  picture  is  heard  and 
the  general  public  or  the  consumer,  or 
whoever  may  be  affected  by  the  legisla- 
tion on  the  other  side,  is  not  heard  at  all. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  costs  should 
not  be  passed  on  to  the  public  by  tax 
reductions. 

Madam  President,  in  my  opinion,  this 
is  one  of  the  worst  legislative  projxisals 
we  have  considered  in  a  long  time.  It 
would  increase  the  imbalance  in  what  is 
already  a  deficit  lax  bill.  But  worse 
than  that.  It  is  discriminatory  and  it 
would  multiply  lobbying  and  the  effects 
of  lobbying  by  special  interests.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  join  me  in  voting  to  remove  it 
from  the  bill  and  keep  present  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Madam  President. 
I  call  up  my  amendment  identified  as 
"8-25-62— B." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with,  and  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy IS  as  follows: 

On  page  175.   beginning  with  line  9, 
strike  out  all  through  line  18  on  page 
245.  and  insert  the  following: 
Sec.    12.  Controlled   Foreign   Corporations. 

(a)    In   Gener.^l — Part  III  of  subchapter 

N    of   chapter    1    (relating    to    income   from 
sources  without  the  United  States)  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subpart : 
"Subpart  F — Controlled  Foreign  Corporations 

"Sec.  951  Amounts  Included  in  gross  Income 
as  the  result  of  Improper  ac- 
cumulations. 

"Sec  952  Earnings  improperly  accumulated. 
Sec.  953  Income  from  insurance  of  United 
States  risks  included  in  gross 
income. 

"Sec  954  Definitions  Included  in  gross  in- 
come. 

"Sec.  955  Rules  for  determining  stock  owner- 
ship. 

"Sec  956  Ex'"lu;;ion  from  gross  income  of 
previously  taxed  earnings  and 
profits. 

"Sec  9.;7    Special  rules  for  foreign  tax  credit. 

"Sec  958  Adjustments  to  basis  of  stock  in 
con-.rolled  foreign  corporations 
and  of  other  property. 

"Sec.  959    Miscellaneous  provisions. 

"Sec.  951.  Amounts  Inchtded  in  Gross  In- 
com:s  as  the  Result  of  Im- 
proper   ACCXIMULATIONS. 

"  1  a )  General  Htle  — If  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion is  a  control  ed  corporation  for  an  un- 
interrupted period  of  30  days  or  more  during 
any  taxable   year  beginning  after  December 


31,  1962,  every  perscjn  who  is  a  United  States 
shareholder  (as  defined  in  section  952(a)) 
of  such  a  corporation  and  who  owns  (with- 
in the  meaning  of  section  955(a))  stock  in 
such  corporation  on  the  hust  day  In  such 
year,  on  which  such  corporation  is  a  con- 
trolled foreign  corporation  shall  Include  in 
his  gross  Income,  for  his  taxable  year  In 
which  or  with  which  such  taxable  year  of 
the  corporation  ends,  his  pro  rata  share 
(determined  under  section  952(a)  (2) )  of  the 
corporation's  increase  in  earnings  improperly 
accumulated. 

"(b)  Limitation  on  Amount  of  Pro  Rata 
Share  of  Earnings  Improperly  Accumulated 
Included  in  Gross  Income — For  purposes  of 
subsection  (a),  the  pro  rata  share  of  any 
person  who  is  a  United  States  shareholder 
In  the  Increase  of  the  earnings  of  a  con- 
trolled foreign  corporation  Improperly  ac- 
cumulated shall  not  exceed  an  amount  (A) 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  his  pro  rata 
share  of  such  increase  (as  determined  under 
section  952(a)(2))  for  the  taxable  year,  as 
(B)  the  part  of  such  year  during  which  the 
corporation  Is  a  controlled  foreign  corpora- 
tion bears  to  the  entire  year. 

"(c)  Coordination  With  Provi.sions  Re- 
lating TO  Foreign  I.nve.'=tment  Company  and 
Foreign  Insurance  of  U.nited  State.s  Risks. — 
A  United  States  shareholder  who,  for  his 
taxable  year  is — 

"(1)  a  qualified  shareholder  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  1247ici)  of  a  foreign 
investment  company  with  re.":pect  to  which 
an  election  under  section  1247  is  in  effect,  or 

"(2)  as  the  result  of  the  application  of 
section  953  required  to  take  an  amount  into 
Income, 

shall  not  be  required  to  Include  in  gross  in- 
come, for  such  taxable  year,  any  amount  un- 
der subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  such  for- 
eign investment  company  or  with  respect  to 
income  taken  into  account  by  such  share- 
holder as  the  result  of  the  application  of  sec- 
tion 953. 

"Sec.  952.  Earnings  Improperly  Accumltlated. 

"(a)  General  Rules — For  purposes  of  this 
subpart — • 

"(1)  Amount  or  INVESTMENT — The  amount 
of  earnings  of  a  controlled  foreign  corpora- 
tion Improperly  accumulated  at  the  close 
of  any  taxable  year  In  the  case  of  a  corpora- 
tion formed  or  availed  of  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  United  States  Income  tax  is  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  Investment  In  ex- 
traneous property  at  the  close  of  the  tax- 
able year,  to  the  extent  such  amount  does 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  (A)  the  earnings  and 
profits  for  the  taxable  year,  and  (B)  the 
earnings  and  profits  accumulated  for  prior 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1962. 

"(2)  Pro  rata  share  of  increase  for 
YEAR — In  the  case  of  any  person  who  Is  a 
United  States  shareholder  the  pro  rata  share 
of  the  Increase  for  any  taxable  year  In  the 
earnings  of  a  controlled  foreign  corporation 
Improperly  accumulated  Is  the  amount  de- 
termined by  subtracting — 

"(A)  his  pro  rata  share  of  the  amount  de- 
termined under  paragraph  (1)  for  the  close 
of  the  preceding  taxable  year,  reduced  by 
amounts  paid  during  the  taxable  year  or 
treated  as  paid  during  that  or  prior  years  as 
a  result  of  the  application  of  section  951  or 
953,  from 

"(B)  his  pro  rata  share  of  tlie  amount 
determined  under  paragraph  (1)  for  the  close 
of  the  taxable  year. 

"(3)  Amount  attributable  to  property  — 
The  amount  taken  into  account  under  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)  with  respect  to  any  prop- 
erty shall  be  Its  adjusted  basis,  reduced  by 
any  liability  to  which  the  property  is  subject. 

"(b)  Definition  of  Investment  in  Ex- 
tr.\neous  Property. — For  purposes  of  this 
subpart — 

"(1(  General  rule. — The  term  'Invest- 
ment   In    extraneous    property"    means    any 
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money  or  other  property  (tangible  or  Intangi- 
ble) acqviired  after  December  31,  1962,  which 
is  beyond  the  reasonable  needs  ol  the  busi- 
ness. 

"(2)  Property  not  REt^riRiNc  preponder- 
ance OF  evidence  by  taxpayer. — Any  properly 
other  than  the  following  shall  be  considered 
property  beyond  the  reasonable  needs  of  the 
business  unless  the  United  States  shareholder 
by  the  preponderance  of  the  evidence  shall 
prove  to  the  contrary; 

"(A)  Any  money  or  other  property  which 
Is  located  outside  tiie  United  States  and  is 
ordinary  and  necessary  for  the  active  conduct 
of  a  trade  or  business  carried  on  almost 
wholly  without  the  United  States  by  the 
controlled  foreign  corporation. 

"(B)  Property  which  would  qualify  under 
subparagraph  (Ai  except  for  the  fact  that 
It  Is  located  In  the  United  States,  but  only 
If  such  property  Is — 

"(1)  obligations  of  the  United  States, 
money,  or  deposits  with  persons  carrying  on 
the  banking  business; 

"(11)  property  purchased  In  the  United 
States  for  export  to.  or  for  use  In.  foreign 
countries; 

"(111)  any  loan  arising  In  connection  with 
the  sale  of  property  if  the  amount  of  such 
loan  outstanding  at  no  time  during  the 
taxable  year  exceeds  the  amount  which  would 
be  ordinary  and  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
trade  or  business  of  both  the  lending  corp<->- 
ratlon  and  the  borrowing  United  States  per- 
son had  the  sale  heen  made  between  un- 
related persons; 

"(iv)  any  aircraft,  railroad  rolling  stock, 
vesfeel,  motor  vehicle,  or  container  used  in 
the  transportation  of  persons  or  property  In 
foreign  commerce  and  used  predommantly 
outside  of  the  United  States;  or 

"(v)  the  amount  of  a.'^sets  of  an  Instirance 
company  equivalent  to  the  unearned  premi- 
ums or  a  reasonable  allowance  for  policy  and 
similar  reserves,  on  outstanding  business 
with  respect  to  contracts  which  are  not  con- 
txivcts  described  In  section  953  ( c  ) . 

"(C)  Stock  and  obligations  owned  by  the 
controlled  foreign  corporation  in  another 
foreign  corporation  In  which  It  owns  at  leajst 
10  percent  of  the  voting  stock  and  10  percent 
of  the  value  of  all  classes  of  stock;  but  this 
subparagraph  shall  apply  only  If  substanti- 
ally all  of  the  property  of  such  other  foreign 
corporation  Is  ordinary  and  necessary  for  the 
active  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  en- 
gaged In  by  such  corporation  almost  wholly 
without  the  United  States. 

"(D)  Any  Investment  which  Is  required 
because  of  restrictions  imposed  by  a  foreign 
country,  and  any  Investment  which,  when 
made,  was  so  required  and  which  would  result 
In  substantial  losses  if  withdrawn. 

"(3)  Holding  ob  investment  company  — 
The  fact  that  any  corporation  is  a  mere  hold- 
ing or  Investment  company  shall  be  prima 
facie  evidence  that  property  held  by  it  is 
■investment  in  extraneous  property. 

"(4)  Srrus  of  certain  property. — Property 
which  is  an  obligation  of.  or  pledges  and 
guarantees  made  wlih  respect  to  obligations 
of.  United  States  persons  shall  be  considered 
as  property  located  in  the  United  States. 

"(5)  Reasonable  needs  of  the  eu-'^i.ness. — 
For  pur;x)seE  of  this  part,  the  term  reason- 
able needs  of  the  business'  includes  the  rea- 
sonably anticipated  needs  of  the  business. 
"Sec.  953.  Amounts  lNci,uD'a)  in  Gross  In- 
come Which  Is  Income  From  In- 

St-TRANCE  OF  UNITirD  STATES  RlSKS. 

"(a)  General  Ruie. — If  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion Is  a  controlled  corporation  on  any  day 
Of  a  taxable  year  beginning  after  December 
31.  1962.  every  person  who  Is  a  United  States 
shareholder  cus  defined  in  section  954(b)  )  of 
such  a  corporation  who  cwns  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  955(a))  stock  In  such 
corporation  on  the  hst  day,  in  such  year.  In 
which  such  a  corporation  is  a  controlled 
foreign  corporation  shall  include  in  his  gross 


income  as  a  dividend  for  hi*  taxable  year  In 
which  or  with  which  such  taxable  year  of  the 
corporation  ends  his  pro  rata  biiare  (deter- 
mined under  subsection  (bi  ,  of  the  corpora- 
tion's Income  derived  from  Insixiance  of 
United  States  ribks  (as  determined  under 
subsection  (c) ) . 

"(b)  Pro  Rata  Share  of  Income  Derived 
From  Insurance  of  United  States  Risks. — 

"(1)  In  general. — The  pro  rata  share  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  in  the  case  of 
any  United  States  person  Is  the  amount — 

"(A)  which  would  have  been  distributed 
Willi  respect  to  tlie  stock  which  such  |>erson 
owns  (Within  the  meaning  of  section  955 
(a) )  in  such  corporation  if  on  the  last  day, 
of  its  taxable  year,  on  which  the  corporation 
la  a  controlled  foreign  corporation  it  had 
distributed  pro  rata  to  its  shareholders  an 
amount  (i)  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
Its  income  derived  from  insurance  of  United 
States  risks  for  the  taxable  year,  as  (ii)  the 
part  of  such  year  during  which  the  corpora- 
tion is  a  controlled  foreign  corporation  bears 
to  the  entire  year,  reduced  by 

"(B)  the  amount  of  any  distribution  re- 
ceived by  any  other  United  States  person 
during  such  year  as  a  dividend  with  respect 
to  such  stock. 

'  (2)  Limitation  on  amoint  of  pro  rata 
SHARE  or  income  Df  rived  frc  m  :.n-urance  of 
united  states  risks  included  in  cross  in- 
come.— For  purposes  of  subsection  (ai,  the 
pro  rata  share  of  any  person  who  Is  a  United 
States  shareholder  in  a  coniroiied  foreign 
corporation's  income  derived  from  insurance 
of  United  States  risks  shall  not  exceed  an 
Eunount  (A)  which  Ixars  ihe  same  ratio  to 
his  pro  rata  share  uf  such  income  for  the 
taxable  year,  as  (B)  the  part  of  such  year 
during  which  the  corporation  is  a  controlled 
foreign  corporation  bears  to  tiie  entire  year. 

"(c)  Income  From  Insurance  of  United* 
States  Risks. — 

"(i)  General  rule — For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  income  derived  from  the 
Insurance  of  United  States  risks'  means  that 
income  which  Is  attributable  to  the  rein- 
surance or  the  Issuing  of  any  insurance  or 
annuity  contract — 

"(A)  In  connection  with  property  or  lia- 
bility arising  out  of  activity  In,  or  In  con- 
nection with  the  lives  or  health  of  residents 
of,  the  United  States,  or 

"(B)  In  connection  with  risks  not  In- 
cluded in  subparagraph  i.M  as  the  result  of 
any  arrangement  whereby  another  corpora- 
tion receives  a  svibstantiallv  equal  amount  of 
premiums  or  other  consideration  in  respect 
of  any  reinsurance  or  the  Issuing  of  any  in- 
surance or  annuity  contract  in  connection 
with  property  or  liability  arising  out  of  ac- 
tivity In,  or  in  connection  wiili  the  lives  or 
health  of  residents  of.  the  U.-.ited  States, 
and  which  (subject  to  the  modifications  pro- 
vided by  subparagraph.*;  i.\).  (Bi,  and  (C» 
of  paragraph  ( 2  i  )  would  be  taxed  under  sub- 
ch.'.pter  L  of  this  chapter  if  such  income  were 
the  income  of  a  ricmestic  insurance  corpora- 
tion. Tills  section  shall  apply  only  in  the 
case  of  a  controT.ed  foreien  cori>oration 
which  receives  during  any  taxable  year  pre- 
miums or  other  consideration  in  respect  of 
any  reinsurance  or  the  l.ssuing  of  any  In- 
surance or  annuity  contract  described  In 
this  paracraph  in  excess  of  5  percent  of  the 
total  of  premiums  and  other  consideration 
received  by  it  riuring  such  t.;ixuljle  year  in 
respect  of  all  reinsurance  and  issuing  of  In- 
surance and  annuity  contracts, 

"(2)  SPECIAL  RULES. — For  purposes  of 
paragraph  ( 1 )  — 

"(A)  In  the  application  of  part  I  of  sub- 
chapter L.  life  insurance  company  taxable 
income  is  the  gain  from  operations  as  de- 
fined in  section  809(b). 

"(Hi  a  corporation  which  would,  if  It 
were  a  domestic  corporation,  be  taxable  un- 
der part  II  of  subchapter  L  shall  apply  para- 
graph ( 1 )  as  if  It  were  taxable  under  part 
III  of  subchapter  L. 


"(C)  The  following  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter L  shall  not  apply; 

"(1)  SecUon  809(d;(4)  (operation  loss 
deduction) . 

"(11)  Section  8C9(d)(5)  (certain  nonpar- 
ticipatlng  contracts ) . 

"(lii)  Section  80fl(d)(6)  (group  life,  acci- 
dent, and  health  insurance) . 

"(Iv)  Section  809(d)  (10)  (small  business 
deduction) . 

"(v)  Section  817(b)  (gain  on  property 
held  on  December  31,  1958,  and  certain  sub- 
stituted property  acquired  after  1958). 

"(vi)  Section  832(b)(5)  (certain  capital 
losses ) . 

"(D)   The  Items  referred  to  In — 

"(1)  Section  809(C)(1)  (relating  to  gross 
amotmt  of  premiums  and  other  considera- 
tion ) , 

"(11)  Section  809(c)(2)  (relating  to  net 
decrease  In  reserves) , 

"(lii)  Section  809(d)(2)  (relating  to  net 
Increase  in  reserves ) ,  and 

"(iv)  Section  832(b)(4)  (relating  to  pre- 
miums earned  on  insurance  contracts), 
shall  be  taken  into  account  only  to  the  ex- 
tent they  are  in  respect  of  any  reinsurance  or 
the  issuing  of  any  Insurance  or  annuity  con- 
tract described  in  paragraph  ( 1) . 

"(E)  All  Items  of  Income,  expenses,  losses, 
and  deductions  (other  than  those  taken 
into  account  under  subparagraph  (Di  )  shall 
be  prop>erly  allocated  or  apportioned  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate. 

"(F)  The  Income  derived  from  insurance 
of  United  States  risks  of  any  controlled  for- 
eign corporation  for  any  taxable  year  shall 
not  exceed  the  earnings  and  profits  of  such 
corporation  for  such  year. 
"Sec.  954    DmNmoNs 

"(a)    Controlled  Foreign  Corporation 

"(1)  General  rule. — For  purposes  of  this 
EUbpart.  the  term  'controlled  foreign  corpo- 
ration' means  any  foreign  corporation  of 
which  more  than  50  p>ercent  of  the  total 
combined  voting  power  of  all  classes  of  stock 
entitled  to  vote  Is  owned  (within  the  mean- 
ing c*  section  955(a)  i.  or  is  considered  as 
owned  by  applying  the  rules  of  ownership  of 
section  955(b) .  by  United  States  shareholders 
on  any  day  during  the  taxable  year  of  such 
foreign  corporation. 

"(2)  Special  rule  for  insurance — For 
purposes  only  of  taking  into  account  Income 
described  in  section  953(c)  (relating  to  in- 
come derived  from  Insurance  of  United 
States  risks ) ,  the  terra  'controlled  foreign 
corporation'  Includes  not  only  a  foreign  cor- 
poration as  defined  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  but 
also  one  of  which  more  than  25  percent  of 
the  total  combined  voting  power  of  all  classes 
of  stock  is  owned  i  within  the  meaning  of 
section  955(a)).  or  is  considered  as  owned 
by  applying  the  rules  of  ownership  of  Eecuon 
955(b)).  by  United  States  shareholders  on 
any  day  during  the  taxable  year  of  sucli  cor- 
poration, if  the  gross  amount  of  premiums  or 
other  consideration  in  respect  of  reinsurance 
or  the  Issuing  of  insurance  or  annuity  con- 
tracts described  in  section  953(c) ,  exceeds  75 
percent  of  the  gross  amount  of  all  premiums 
or  other  consideration  In  respect  to  all  risks. 

"(hi  United  States  Shareholders  De- 
fined.— For  purposes  of  this  subpart,  the 
term  'United  States  shareholder"  means,  with 
respect  to  any  foreign  corporation,  a  United 
States  person  (as  defined  In  section  7701(a) 
(30) )  who  owns  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 955(a)  ) ,  or  is  considered  as  owning  by 
rppljing  the  rules  of  ownership  of  section 
955(b) ,  10  percent  or  more  of  the  total  com- 
bined voting  power  of  all  classes  of  stock 
entitled  to  vote  of  such  foreign  corporation. 

"Sec    955.  Rules    for    Determining    Stock 
Ownership. 
"(a)    Direct    and    Indirect    Ownership. — 
"(1)    General  rule. — For  purposes  of  this 

subpart,  stock  owned  means — 
"(A)    stock  owned  directly,  and 
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■'(B)  stock  owned  with  the  application  of 
paragraph   ( 2  i . 

■  1 2)  Stock  ownership  through  foreign 
ENTirns. — For  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(Bi  of  paragraph  (1),  stock  owned,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  or  for  a  foreign  corporation, 
foreign  partnership,  or  foreign  trust  or  for- 
eigi  estate  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
7701  (aii31)l  shall  be  considered  as  being 
ow:ied  proportionately  by  its  shareholders, 
pariners.  or  beneficiaries  Stock  considered 
to  i)e  owned  by  a  person  by  reason  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  preceding  sentence  shall, 
for  purposes  of  applying  such  sentence,  be 
treated   as  actually  owned   by  such   person. 

'•  3  (  Special  rule  for  mutual  insurance 
COMPANIES —For  purposes  uf  applying  para- 
gra;)h  i  1 1  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  mutual 
insurance  company,  the  term  'stock'  shall 
inc;ude  any  certificate  entitling  the  holder 
to  voting  power  in  the  corporation 

"  b)  Constructive  Ownership — Fcr  pur- 
pjs-s  of  sections  951.  953,  and  954.  section 
318  ai  I  relating  to  constructive  ownership 
of  stock  I  shall  apply  to  the  extent  that  the 
efleot  Is  to  treat  any  United  States  person  as 
a  United  States  shareholder  within  the 
meaning  of  section  954ib)  or  to  treat  a  for- 
eign corporation  as  a  controlled  foreign  cor- 
poration under  section  954(a).  except — 

"ill  In  applying  paragraph  (1)(A)  of 
section  318(a),  stock  owned  by  a  nonresi- 
dent alien  individual  i  other  than  a  foreign 
trust  of  foreign  estate  i  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  owned  by  a  citizen  or  by  a  resident 
alien  individual 

■  2i  In  applying  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
par  igraphs  (A)  and  (Bi,  and  in  applying 
clause  111  of  subparagraph  (C),  of  section 
318  aii'ii  if  a  partnership,  estate,  trust,  or 
corporation  owns,  directly  or  indirectly,  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  total  combined  voting 
power  of  ail  classes  of  -tock  entitled  to  vote 
of  i  corporation,  it  shall  be  considered  as 
owning  all  the  stock  entitled  to  vote. 

3  I  Stock  owned  by  a  partnership,  estate, 
tru;  t,  or  corporation,  by  reason  of  the  appli- 
c.ition  of  the  second  sentence  of  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  iBi,  and  the  application  of 
ciAi.se  (11)  of  subparagraph  (C).  of  section 
318  a)  (2),  shall  not  be  considered  as  owned 
by  such  partnership,  estate,  trust,  or  corpora- 
tion, for  the  purposes  of  applying  the  first 
sen;,ence  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  iB>,  and 
in  a.pplying  clause  di  of  subparagraph  (C), 
of  section  318(  a  i  (2  i  . 

"  4»  In  applying  cl.iuse  in  of  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  section  318ia)(2),  the  50-per- 
cen:  limitation  contained  in  subparagraph 
(C)  shall  not  apply. 

"'5)  The  second  sentence  of  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  i  B  i  .  and  clause  iili  of  subparagraph 
(C) ,  of  section  318i  ai  i  2)  shall  not  be  applied 
so  as  to  consider  a  United  States  person  as 
owning  stock  which  is  owned  by  a  person 
who  Is  niiit  a  United  States  person 
"Sec.  956  E.xclusion  From  Gross  Income  of 
Previously  Ta.xed  Earnings 
A.ND  Profits 

"(a)  Exclusion  From  Gross  Income  of 
United  States  Persons — For  purposes  of 
this  chapter,  tlie  earnings  and  profits  for  a 
taxable  year  of  a  foreign  corporation  attribu- 
table to  amounts  which  are,  or  have  been. 
Included  in  the  gross  income  of  a  United 
States  person  under  section  951  or  953  shall 
not.  when  such  amounts  are  distributed  to 
(or  would  but  for  this  subsection  be  included 
in  the  gr'jss  income  of  i  such  shareholder 
(or  any  other  United  States  person  who 
acqt.ires  from  any  person  any  portion  of  the 
Interest  of  such  United  States  shareholder 
In  such  foreign  corporation,  but  only  to  the 
extent  of  such  portion,  and  subject  to  such 
proof  of  the  identity  of  such  interest  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by  regulations 
prescribe)  directly,  or  indirectly  through  a 
chain  of  ownership  described  under  section 
955(a),    be    again    included   in   the    gross   in- 


come of  such  United  States  person  (or  of 
such    other    United    States    person). 

"lb)  ExcLUSIO^^  From  Gross  Income  or 
Certain  Foreign  Subsidiaries  —  For  purposes 
of  sections  951  and  953.  the  earnings  and 
profits  for  a  taxable  year  of  a  controlled 
foreign  corporation  attributable  to  amounts 
which  are,  or  have  been,  included  in  the 
gross  Income  of  a  United  States  shareholder 
under  section  951  or  953.  shall  not,  when 
distributed  through  a  chain  of  ownership 
described  under  section  955 1 a),  be  also  In- 
cluded In  the  grofs  income  of  another  con- 
trolled foreign  corporation  in  such  chain  for 
purposes  of  the  rippllcation  of  section  951 
and  953  to  such  other  controlled  foreign 
corporation  with  respect  to  such  United 
States  shareholder  ( or  to  any  other  United 
States  shareholdei  who  acquires  from  any 
person  any  portion  of  the  Interest  of  such 
United  States  shaieholder  In  the  controlled 
foreign  corporation,  but  only  to  the  extent 
of  such  portion,  and  subject  to  such  proof 
of  identity  of  sue!"  interest  as  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  may  prescribe  by  regula- 
tions I  , 

"(Ci  Alloc .\TIn^  of  DisTRiBtTTiONS. — Per 
purposes  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b).  section 
316ia)  shall  be  applied  by  applying  para- 
graph i2i  thereof  and  then  paragraph  (1) 
thereof — 

"(1)  first  to  e-'r  lines  and  profits  attribu- 
table to  amounts  Included  In  gross  Income 
under  section  951  or  953.  and 

■'  I  2  I    then  to  other  earnings  and  profits. 

"(d)  Distributions  Excluded  From  Gross 
Income  Not  To  Bi:  Treated  as  Dividends. — 
Except  as  provided  in  section  957 ( a)  (3) ,  any 
distribution  excluded  from  gross  Income 
under  subsection  lai  shall  be  treated,  for 
purposes  of  this  chapter,  as  a  distribution 
which  is  not  a  dividend. 

"Sec   957    Special   Rules    for   Foreign    Tax 
Credt- 

"(a)  Taxes  Paih  by  a  Foreign  Corpora- 
tion— ■ 

"( 1 )  General  ri^le — For  purposes  of  sub- 
part A  of  this  part,  if  there  is  included,  under 
section  951  or  953  In  the  gross  income  of  a 
domestic  corporation  any  amount  attribut- 
able to  earnings  and  profits — 

"(A)  of  a  foreign  corporation  at  least  10 
percent  of  the  voting  stock  of  which  is  di- 
rectly owned  by  such  domestic  corporation, 
or 

"iBi  of  a  foreign  corporation  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  voting  stock  of  which  Is  di- 
rectly owned  by  a  f  jreign  corporation  at  least 
10  percent  of  the  voting  stock  of  which  is 
in  turn  directly  owned  by  such  domestic 
corporation, 

then,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  such  domestic 
corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  have  paid  the 
same  proportion  of  the  total  Income,  war 
profits,  and  excess  pn^ftts  taxes  paid  (or 
deemed  paid  If  paragraph  (4)  applies)  by 
such  foreign  corporation  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try or  possession  ol  the  United  States  for  the 
tax.ible  year  on  or  with  respect  to  earnings 
and  profits  of  such  foreign  corporation  which 
the  amount  of  earnings  and  profits  of  such 
foreign  corporatior.  so  included  In  gross  in- 
come of  the  domestic  corporation  bears  to 
the  entire  amount  of  the  earnings  and  profits 
of  such  foreign  corporation  for  such  taxable 
year 

■  2)  T.1XFS  PREVIDUSI.Y  DEEMED  PAID  BT  DO- 
MESTIC CORPORATION — If  a  domestic  corpora- 
tion receives  a  distribution  from  a  foreign 
corporation,  any  portion  of  which  Is  ex- 
cluded from  gross  income  under  section  956, 
the  income,  war  profits,  and  excess  profits 
taxes  paid  or  deemed  paid  by  such  foreign 
corporation  to  any  foreign  country  or  to  any 
possession  of  the  U  iited  States  in  connection 
with  the  earnings  and  profits  of  such  foreign 
corporation  from  which  such  distribution  is 
made  shall    not   be   taken   Into  account  for 


purposes  of  section  902.  to  the  extent  such 
taxes  were  deemed  paid  by  such  domestic 
corporation  under  paragraph  (1)  for  any 
prior  taxable  year. 

"(3)    Taxes    paid    by    foreign    corporation 

AND   not   previously    DEEMED   PAID   BY    DOMESTIC 

CORPORATION. — Any  portion  of  a  distribution 
from  a  foreign  corporation  received  by  a  do- 
mestic corporation  which  Is  excluded  from 
gross  income  under  section  956(a)  shall  be 
treated  by  the  domestic  corporation  as  a 
dividend,  solely  for  purposes  of  taking  into 
accoxint  under  section  902  any  Income,  war 
profits,  or  excess  profits  taxes  paid  to  any 
foreign  country  or  to  any  possession  of  the 
United  States,  on  or  with  respect  to  the  ac- 
cumulated profits  of  such  foreign  corporation 
from  which  such  distribution  is  niade  whicli 
were  not  deemed  paid  by  the  domestic  cor- 
poration under  paragraph  ( 1  i  for  any  prior 
taxable  year. 

"(b)  Special  Rules  for  Foreign  Tax 
Credit  in  Year  of  Receipt  of  Previously 
Taxed  Earnings  and  Profits    - 

"(1)  Increase  IN  section  904  limitation  — 
In  the  case  of  any  taxpayer  who — 

"(A)  either  (I)  chose  to  have  the  benefits 
of  subpart  A  of  this  part  for  a  taxable  year 
in  which  he  was  required  under  section  951 
or  953  to  include  in  his  gross  income  an 
amount  in  respect  of  a  controlled  foreign 
corporation,  or  01)  did  not  pay  or  accrue  fur 
such  taxable  year  any  income,  war  profits, 
or  excess  profits  taxes  to  any  foreign  country 
or  to  any  possession  of  the  United  States,  and 

"(B)  chooses  to  have  the  benefits  of  sub- 
part A  of  this  part  for  the  t.txal)le  year  in 
which  he  receives  a  distribution  or  amount 
which  Is  excluded  from  gross  Income  under 
section  956(a)  and  which  Is  attributable  to 
earnings  and  profits  of  the  controlled  foreign 
corporation  which  was  included  in  his  gross 
Income  for  the  taxable  year  referred  to  In 
subparagraph  ( A ) ,  and 

"(C)  for  the  taxable  year  in  which  such 
distribution  or  amount  is  received,  pays,  or 
is  deemed  to  have  paid,  or  accrues  Income, 
war  profits,  or  excess  profits  taxes  to  a  for- 
eign country  or  to  any  possessions  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  such  distribu- 
tion or  amount. 

the  applicable  limitation  under  section  904 
for  the  taxable  year  In  which  such  distribu- 
tion or  amount  Is  received  shall  be  increased 
as  provided  In  paragraph  (2i.  but  such  In- 
crease shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  such 
taxes  paid,  or  deemed  paid,  or  accrued  with 
respect  to  such  distribution  or  amount 

"(2)  Amount  of  increase.—  The  amount 
of  increase  of  the  applicable  limitation 
under  section  904(a)  for  the  taxable  year  In 
which  the  distribution  or  amount  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)(B)  Is  received  shall  be 
an  amount  equal  to — 

"(A)  the  amount  by  which  the  applicable 
limitation  under  section  904(ai  for  the  tax- 
able year  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  (  A ) 
was  Increased  by  re£ison  of  the  Inclusion  In 
gross  Income  under  section  951  or  953  of  the 
amount  In  respect  of  the  controlled  foreign 
corporation,  reduced  by 

"(B)  the  amount  of  any  Income,  war 
profits,  and  excess  profits  taxes  paid,  or 
deemed  paid,  or  accrued  to  any  foreign 
country  or  possession  of  the  United  States 
which  were  allowable  as  a  credit  under  sec- 
tion 901  for  the  taxable  year  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (1)  (A)  and  which  would  not  have 
been  allowable  but  for  the  Inclusion  in  gross 
Income  of  the  Eunount  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A). 

"(3)  Cases  in  which  taxes  not  to  be  al- 
lowed AS  A  DEDucnoN. — In  the  case  of  any 
taxpayer  who — 

"(A)  chose  to  have  the  benefits  of  sub- 
part A  of  this  part  for  a  taxable  year  in 
which  he  was  required  under  section  951  or 
953  to  include  In  his  gross  Income  an  amount 
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In   respect  of   a  controlled   foreign  corpora- 
tion, and 

"(B)  does  not  choose  to  have  the  benefits 
of  subpart  A  of  this  pait  for  the  taxable  year 
m  which  he  received  a  distribution  or 
amount  which  Is  excluded  from  gross  in- 
come under  section  956(a)  and  which  is 
attributable  to  earnlng;s  and  profits  of  the 
controlled  foreign  corporation  which  was  in- 
cluded In  his  gross  Income  for  the  taxable 
year  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A), 
no  deduction  shall  be  allowed  under  section 
164  for  the  taxable  year  In  which  such  dis- 
tribution or  amount  is  received  for  any  In- 
come, war  profits,  or  excess  profits  taxes  paid 
or  accrued  to  any  foreign  country  or  to  any 
possession  of  the  United  States  on  or  with 
respect  to  such  distribution  or  amount. 

"(4)  Insufficient  taxable  income. — If  an 
Increase  in  the  limitation  under  this  sub- 
section exceeds  the  ttix  Imposed  by  this 
chapter  for  such  year,  the  amount  of  such 
excess  shall  be  deemed  an  overpayment  of 
tax  for  such  year. 

"Sec.  958.  Adjustments  to  Basis  of  Stock  in 
Controllei  Foreign  Corpora- 
tion AND  or  Other  Property 

"(a)  Increase  in  Basis — Under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  the  basis  of  a  United  States  share- 
holders  stock  in  a  controlled  foreign  corpo- 
ration, and  the  basis  of  property  of  a  United 
States  shareholder  by  reason  of  which  he  is 
considered  under  section  955(a)(2)  as  own- 
ing stock  of  a  controlled  foreign  corporation, 
shall  be  Increased  by  the  amount  required  to 
be  Included  In  his  gross  Income  under  sec- 
tion 951  or  953  with  respect  to  such  stock 
or  with  respect  to  such  property,  as  the  case 
may  be,  but  only  to  the  extent  to  which  such 
amount  was  included  in  the  gross  income  of 
such  shareholder. 

"(1)  In  general. — Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretarj  or  his  delegate,  the 
adjusted  basis  of  stock  or  other  property  with 
respect  to  which  a  Unlt<'d  States  shareholder 
receives  an  amount  which  Is  excluded  from 
gross  Income  under  section  956(a)  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  so  excluded. 

"(2)  Amount  in  excfss  of  bases. — To  the 
extent  that  an  amount  excluded  from  gross 
income  under  section  9f6(a)  exceeds  the  ad- 
justed basis  of  the  8to<:k  or  other  property 
with  respect  to  which  It  Is  received,  the 
amount  shall  be  treated  as  gain  from  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  property. 
"Sec.  959.  Miscellaneous  provisions. 

"(a)  Earnings  and  Peofits.— For  purposes 
of  this  subpart,  the  earnings  and  profits  of 
any  foreign  corporation,  and  the  deficit  In 
earnings  and  profits  of  any  foreign  corpora- 
tion, for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  determined 
according  to  rules  substantially  similar  to 
those  applicable  to  dcmestic  corporations, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate. 

"(b)  Blocked  Foreign  Income. — Under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  no  part  of  the  earnings  and  profits 
of  a  controlled  foreign  corporation  for  any 
taxable  year  shall  be  included  In  earnings 
and  profits  for  purposes  of  this  subpart,  if 
it  Is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  that  such  part  could 
not  have  been  dlstribu':ed  by  the  controlled 
foreign  corporation  to  U.S.  shareholders  who 
own  (within  the  meanl.ig  of  section  955(a)  ) 
stock  of  such  controlled  foreign  corporation 
because  of  currency  or  other  restrictions  or 
limitations  Imposed  under  the  laws  of  any 
foreign  country. 

"(c)  Records  and  Accounts  of  United 
States  Shareholders.— The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  may  by  reguations  require  each 
person  who  is,  or  has  been,  a  United  States 
shareholder  of  a  controlled  foreign  corpora- 
tion to  maintain  such  records  and  accounts 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  such  regulations  as 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subpart." 


(b)  Technical  and  Clerical  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  Section  551(b)  (relating  to  foreign 
personal  holding  company  Income  Included 
In  gross  income  of  United  States  sharehold- 
ers) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "The  amount 
included  in  the  gross  Income  of  any  United 
States  shareholder  for  any  taxable  year  under 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  reduced  by 
such  shareholder's  proportionate  share  of  the 
undistributed  personal  holding  company  In- 
come which  is  Included  In  his  gross  Income 
under  section  951  or  953  (relating  to  certain 
amounts  Included  In  gross  Income  of  United 
States  shareholders)  for  such  taxable  year 
as  his  pro  rata  share  of  the  company's  earn- 
ings Improperly  accumulated  In  Income  de- 
rived from  Insurance  of  United  States  risks, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

(2)  Section  901  (relating  to  foreign  tax 
credit)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
902"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sections 
902  and  957". 

(3)  Section  902(e)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows; 

"(e)   Cross  References. — 

"(1)  For  application  of  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  with  respect  to  taxes  deemed  paid 
In  a  prior  taxable  year  by  a  United  States 
shareholder  with  respect  to  a  controlled  for- 
eign corporation,  see  section  957. 

"(2)  For  reduction  of  credit  with  respect 
to  dividends  paid  out  of  accumulated  profits 
for  years  for  which  certain  Information  Is 
not  furnished,  see  section  6038." 

(4(  Section  904(f)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(f)  Cross  References. — 

"(1)  For  increase  of  applicable  limitation 
under  subsection  (a)  for  taxes  paid  with 
res|>ect  to  amounts  received  which  were  In- 
cluded In  the  gross  Income  of  the  taxpayer 
for  a  prior  taxable  year  as  a  United  States 
shareholder  with  respect  to  a  controlled  for- 
eign corporation,  see  section  957(b) . 

"(2)  For  special  rule  relating  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  credit  provided  by  section  901 
in  the  case  of  aflfiliated  groups  which  Include 
Western  Hemisphere  trade  corporations  for 
years  In  which  the  limitation  provided  by 
subsection  (a)(2)  applies,  see  section  1503 
(d)." 

(5)  The  table  of  subparts  for  part  III  of 
subchapter  N  of  chapter  1  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Subpart  P.  Controlled  foreign  corpora- 
tions." 

(6t  Section  1016(a)  (relating  to  adjust- 
ments to  basis)  is  amended — 

(Ai  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (18)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon:  and 

(B)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (18)  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(1)  to  the  extent  provided  In  section  958 
In  the  case  of  stock  in  controlled  foreign 
corporations  (or  foreign  corporations  which 
were  controlled  foreign  corporations)  and  of 
property  by  reason  of  which  a  person  Is  con- 
sidered as  owning  such  stock  ' 

(c)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  of  foreign  corpora- 
tions beginning  after  December  31,  1962.  and 
to  taxable  years  of  United  States  shareholders 
within  which  or  with  which  such  taxable 
years  of  such  foreign  corporations  end. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  session  tonight,  it 
adjourn  to  meet  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morninT. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INCORPORATION  OF  SEA  CADET 
CORPS  OF  AMERICA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  'S, 
1308 )  to  incorporate  the  Sea  Cadet  Corps 
of  America,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were,  on  page  4.  line  23,  after 
"title"  insert  "and  for  not  more  than 
one  year  thereafter,";  on  page  5.  line  8, 
strike  out  "three"  and  insert  "ten";  on 
page  5,  line  9,  strike  out  "fifteen"  and 
insert  "twenty-five";  on  page  7,  line  20, 
strike  out  all  after  "(a)"  down  through 
and  including  "standards."  in  line  23, 
and  insert  "The  accounts  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  be  audited  annually  in  accord- 
ance with  generally  accepted  auditing 
standards  by  independent  certified  pub- 
lic accountants  or  independent  licensed 
public  accountants,  certified  or  licensed 
by  a  regulatory  authority  of  a  State  or 
other  political  subdivision  of  the  United 
States." 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Naval  Sea 
Cadet  Corps." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  the 
only  amendments  added  by  the  House 
were  amendments  to  require  an  audit  of 
this  corporation,  which  is  a  Federal  cor- 
poration. I  move  that  the  Senate  concur 
in  the  amendments  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  motion  weis  agreed  to. 


REVENUE  ACT  OF  1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  ^H.R.  10650)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
a  credit  for  investment  in  cei'tain  de- 
preciable property,  to  eliminate  certain 
defects  and  inequities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

order  of  business  for  tomorrow 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Madam  President, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow, 
following  the  convening  of  the  Senate  at 
10  a.m.,  under  the  order  now  entered, 
there  be  no  moiTiing  hour;  that  the  vote 
on  the  pending  amendment  be  taken  at 

II  o'clock  tomorrow  morning,  and  that 
the  time  be  divided  equally  between  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy] and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  Kerr]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  previously  I  made  a  unan- 
imous-consent request  to  the  effect  that 
tomorrow  the  Senate  would  vote  on  the 
McCarthy  amendment  at  11  o'clock.  I 
should  like  to  change  that  schedule  now, 
due  to  circumstances  the  leadership  had 
not  foreseen,  to  11:30  a.m..  with  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy] 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Kerr], 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Tal- 
M.'iDGE  in  the  chair>.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  unanimous-consent  request? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  vote  on  the  McCarthy 
amendment,  that  the  Senate  lay  aside 
the  pending  business  temporarily  and 
consider  the  independent  offices  appro- 
priation bill,  and  that  2  hours  be  al- 
loved  for  such  consideration,  and  that 
at  the  end  of  not  to  exceed  2  hours, 
the  Senate  return  to  the  consideration 
of  the  tax  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ob.  ection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows: 

Ux.\NiMui-s- Con  SENT  Agrlement 

Ordered,  That  at  11:30  a.m.  tomorrow 
(Friday.  Augiist  31,  1962 ) ,  the  Senate  proceed 
to  vote  without  further  debate  on  the  ques- 
tion of  agreeing  to  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Mr  McG.\RTHY.  relating  to  con- 
tro  led  foreign  corporations  (printed  as 
"8-25-62  B"  I .  to  the  pending  bill  H.R  10650. 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1962,  that  the  time  be- 
tween the  meeting  of  the  Senate  at  10 
o'clock  a.m.  and  11:30  o'clock  be  equally 
div.ded  and  controlled  by  Mr.  McCarthy 
and  Mr.  Kerr;  that  Immediately  following 
the  vote  on  the  foregoing  amendment  the 
said  bill  be  temporarily  laid  aside:  that  the 
Ser.ate  then  proceed  to  consider  H  R.  12711, 
the  independent  offices  appropriation  bill,  fur 
a  period  not  exceeding  2  hours,  after  which 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  10650  shall  be 
resumed.     (August  30.  1962.) 

Mr.    McCarthy   obtained   the   floor. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Ma'dam  President. 
■will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield 
briefly  to  me'' 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield,  with  the  un- 
dei  standing  that  I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob'ection.    i:    is   so    ordered. 


ADMIxNISTRATIVE  DIFFICULTIES 
INVOLVED  IN  CURRENT  TAXA- 
TION OF   FOREIGN   INCOME 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Madam  President,  I 
wish  to  discuss  what  I  believe  to  be  some 
of  the  administrative  difficulties  involved 
in  the  current  taxation  of  foreign  in- 
come. 

We  ha\c  before  us  consideration  of  the 
proposed  Revenue  Aci  of  1962,  which  is 
replete  with  its  knotty  provisions  for  tax- 
ing shareholders  currently  on  certain 
types  of  income  which  has  been  earned, 
but;  not  distributed,  by  foreign  subsid- 
iaries of  US.  taxpayers — if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  reduce  their  essence  and 
intent  to  simple  terms. 

Instead  of  solving  the  problems  pre- 
scrited  by  oversea  operations  of  this 
kir.d,  I  feel  t.^.is  bill  would  legislate  even 
mere  problems  into  existence.  These 
prc'blems  arise  partly  becau.se  these  fea- 
tuies  of  the  measure  appear  to  be  aimed 
m.ore  at  regulatmg  the  foreign  business 
of  U.S.  fliTns  than  to  raising  additional 
revenue,  and  partly  because  this  pro- 
poied  legislation  has  become  a  patch- 
work which  attempts  to  correct  in- 
equities. But  inequities  still  remain. 
Indeed,  the  entire  bill  is  studded  with 
outlandish  provisions  which  will,  if 
enacted  into  law,  create  a  nightmare  of 
administrative  confusion  for  both  tax- 
payers and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 


I  doubt  very  much  that  section  12  of 
the  proposed  legislation  can  meet  very 
many  of  the  requirements  of  a  good  reve- 
nue bill.  I  am  far  from  convinced,  for 
example,  that  the  tax  burden  will  be  a 
fair  and  equitable  one,  particularly  when 
I  see  such  things  as  the  penalty  laid  upon 
sales  income  as  differentiated  from 
manufacturing  income. 

This  legislation  falls  far  short  of  the 
basic  requirement  of  administrative  sim- 
plicity which  is  an  important  objective 
in  drafting  tax  legislation.  First,  let  us 
ask:  is  the  plan  easy  to  administer  and 
the  tax  easy  to  collect?  Emphatically, 
no.  Not  only  the  taxpayer's  determina- 
tion of  the  amount  to  be  taxed  but  also 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service's  collection 
and  auditing  activities  will  be  inundated 
in  a  sea  of  pape  work,  creating  a  waste- 
land of  fruitless  ;-ecords  and  conferences, 
leading  only  to  arbitrary  decisions  which 
will  clutter  cour:  calendars  for  years  to 
come.  Second,  will  the  tax  yield  ade- 
quate revenue  in  termis  of  the  cost  of 
collection?  The  answer  must  again  be 
no.  As  we  all  know,  administrative  costs 
run  hiHh,  and  unraveling  the  tangled 
knots  which  these  sections  are  bound  to 
produce  will  give  a  vast  upward  push  to 
our  administrative  and  collection  costs. 

A  good  indication  of  the  problems 
which  the  tax  bill  will  engender  can  be 
found  in  the  provisions  of  section  12, 
where  an  attempt  is  made  to  choke  off 
the  so-called  tax  haven  loophole  and 
remedy  sultca.se  operation  abuses.  This 
section  may  well  have  the  desired  effect, 
but  the  burden  of  complying  with  the  re- 
quirements of  th  s  proposal  Is  not  limited 
to  those  companies  which  abuse  loop- 
holes in  the  present  tax  legislation.  The 
problems  and  c.ists  of  compliance  are 
thrust  indiscrimmately  upon  all,  includ- 
ing the  Internal  Revenue  Service  which 
will  share  the  brunt  of  the  administra- 
tive burden  with  the  taxpayer. 

The  differentiation  between  so-called 
sales  income — or  income  derived  solely 
from  products  shipped  by  an  American 
firm  to  a  foreign  subsidiary  for  resale  in 
another  country — and  manufacturing 
income  is  designed,  of  course,  to  thwart 
loopholes  and  abuses,  but  in  so  doing  it 
traverses  a  maze  which  may,  in  many 
cases,  defy  solution. 

Theoretically,  if  less  than  30  percent 
of  the  gross  income  of  the  subsidiary 
is  derived  from  sales  income,  no  U.S. 
tax  v.ill  be  impo.sed.  On  the  surface  this 
may  seem  like  a  reasonable,  if  somewhat 
arbitrary,  yardstick  to  ease  the  adminis- 
trative burden  on  a  U.S. -controlled  for- 
eign subsidiary  which  is  not  being  used 
to  avoid  taxes.  But  every  controlled  for- 
eign corporation  which  does  any  sales 
business  outside  .ts  country  of  incorpora- 
tion would  find  it  necessary  to  maintain 
product-by-product  records  of  purchases 
from  or  sales  to  related  corporations, 
tracing  the  flow  of  each  product  from 
source  to  destination.  It  would  be  ask- 
ing a  bit  too  much  of  the  perspicacity  of 
the  businessman,  in  many  cases,  to  ex- 
pect him  to  know  a  year  or  more  in  ad- 
vance what  percentage  of  a  foreign  sub- 
sidiary's earnings  might  come  from 
sales  income. 

Consequently,  the  accumulation  of 
such    special-requirement    information 


would  be  necessary  whether  or  not  the 
sales  income  is  eventually  equal  to  30 
percent  or  more  of  the  foreign  corpora- 
tion's gross  income. 

Again,  complex  and  costly  record- 
keeping would  be  required,  so  that  in- 
formation would  be  available,  accumu- 
lated on  a  current  basis,  even  though 
not  used.  Few,  if  any,  foreign  corpora- 
tions maintain  their  records  on  the 
basis  of  U.S.  concepts.  To  compute 
earnings  and  profits  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 12  of  the  bill,  a  complete  trans- 
formation of  accounting  records  back  to 
the  inception  of  the  foreign  subsidiary 
would  be  necessary. 

In  many  instances,  these  records  will 
simply  not  be  available.  In  short,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  is  being  asked 
to  insure  compliance  with  a  statute  that 
often  will  prove  impossible  to  enforce. 
We  must  remember  that  in  situations 
where  local  foreign  groups  own  a  sub- 
stantial interest  in  the  corporation,  con- 
siderable opposition  may  be  leveled 
against  the  added  accounting  burdens 
imposed  by  U.S.  tax  laws.  At 
best,  the  foreign  interest  would  insist 
that  the  costs  of  additional  recordkeep- 
ing be  borne  exclusively  by  the  con- 
trolling shareholder  in  the  United 
States.  As  a  result,  these  expenses 
would  relate  to  the  U.S.  income  tax  re- 
turn, and,  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
deductible,  would  like  any  other  ordi- 
nary and  necessary  business  expenses 
be  assumed  in  part  by  the  U.S.  Treasui-y. 

Many  U.S.  companies  for  good  busi- 
ness reasons  have  organized  100-percent 
owned  foreign  distribution  subsidiaries 
to  market  their  products  more  effec- 
tively abroad.  Now  these  companies  will 
be  required  to  set  up  special  purpose 
records  to  segregate  their  earnings  by 
nature  and  type  of  income.  Local  man- 
agements will  be  watching  the.se  records 
closely  to  check  on  whether  the  foreign 
income  will  or  will  not  be  taxed  to  the 
U.S.  shareholders  currently.  Where 
sales  income  approaches  the  critical 
point,  each  additional  foreign  sale  will 
be  weighed  against  the  possibility  of  the 
tax  on  all  sales  income  back  in  the 
United  States.  Although  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  great  competitive  stniggle  for 
export  mai-kets  we  arc  now  proposing  a 
whole  complex  of  new  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  hamper  this  sales  effort. 

But  what  about  the  new  provisions 
for  the  relief  of  export  trade  corpora- 
tions? Do  they  avoid  the  administrative 
burdens?  It  is  true  that  the  U.S.  stock- 
holder would  not  be  taxed  currently  if 
the  foreign  corporation  qualifies  but  let 
us  review  briefly  what  it  must  establish 
to  qualify: 

First.  To  qualify  as  an  export  trade 
corporation  its  records  must  show  that  at 
least  90  percent  of  its  income  for  the 
prior  3-year  period  came  from  sources 
outside  the  United  States.  Its  records 
must  also  show  that  at  least  75  percent 
of  its  income  for  the  same  prior  3 -year 
period  was  from  export  trade  income. 
But  bear  in  mind  that  the  75-percent  test 
does  not  apply  if  50  percent  or  more  of 
the  income  for  the  same  prior  3-year 
period  is  derived  from  income  from  agri- 
cultural products  grown  In  the  United 
States. 
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Second.  Its  records  must  now  reflect 
the  new  concept  of  exi:ort  trade  Income 
Exc>ort  trade  income  re.sults  from  the  sale 
to  an  unrelated  person;  this  means  the 
records  must  separately  reflect  those 
sales  where  there  is  le.«s  than  50  percent 
common  control.  Now  after  it  is  deter- 
mined that  the  sale  is  made  to  an  un- 
related r>erson  the  records  must  show 
that  the  sale  is  for  use  outside  the  United 
States.  Then,  furthermore,  the  records 
must  show  that  the  exijort  property  was 
manufactured  or  otherwise  originated  in 
the  United  States. 

Third  The  records  have  established 
that  we  have  an  export  trade  corporation 
which  has  export  trade  income.  But  the 
U.S  shareholder  may  still  be  taxed  on 
the  undistributed  income  of  the  export 
trade  corporation  if  the  income  arises 
from  the  marketing  of  goods  manufac- 
tured by  the  U.S.  shareholder.  The  U.S. 
shareholder  is  still  taxec*  on  this  undis- 
tributed expxjrt  trade  income  to  the 
extent  that  it  exceeds  either  of  two  other 
factors,  which  must  be  established  by  the 
records 

The  first  factor  is  I '2  times  export 
promotion  expenses.  The  records  must 
show  that  these  expoit  promotion  ex- 
penses are  incurred  in  connection  with 
exp>ort  trade  income  ard  specifically  in- 
clude salaries,  rentals,  depreciation,  and 
any  other  expenses  related  to  the  ex- 
port trade  mcome.  But  the  records 
must  exclude  those  expenses  incurred  in 
the  United  States,  except  where  at  least 
90  percent  of  each  category  of  expense 
is  mcurred  outside  the  United  States. 
So  much  for  the .  first  limiting  test  on 
the  amount  of  export  trade  income  which 
is  not  taxed  currently  to  the  U.S.  share- 
holder. 

The  second  factor  limiting  tax  defer- 
ral on  export  trade  income  is  also  com- 
puted from  records  the  taxpayer  would 
be  required  to  keep.  The  tax  deferred 
income  is  limited  to  10  percent  of  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  exjwrt  trade  income 
for  the  tax  year.  But  e  ven  after  all  this, 
the  special  recordkeeping  does  not  end 
here,  if  the  U.S.  shareholders  is  not  to 
be  taxed  on  the  undistributed  income  of 
the  export  trade  corporation. 

Fourth.  The  records  must  also  show 
that  this  income  which  we  now  have 
finally  determined  is  actually  invested  in 
export  trade  assets.  In  other  words, 
this  income  must  be  traced  in  the  rec- 
ords into  these  specific  assets:  working 
capital  needed  to  produce  the  export 
trade  income;  inventory  of  export  prop- 
erty; facilities  outside  the  United  States 
for  handling  the  export  products,  or  evi- 
dence of  debt  executed  by  unrelated  i)er- 
sons  who  buy  export  property. 

Fifth.  The  recordkeeping  problems 
which  we  have  observed  arise  where  the 
export  trade  company  1  andles  only  goods 
manufactured  by  the  US  shareholder- 
manufacturer.  The  complexity  of  the 
administrative  problems  is  vastly  in- 
creased where  the  trading  company  al.so 
markets  goods  of  unaffiliated  manufac- 
turers. But  the  tremer.dous  recordkeep- 
ing difficulties  imposed  by  this  situation 
defy  description. 

The  administrative  buidens  involved 
In  supporting  export  irade  corporation 
reUef  are  so  great  that  Laxpayers  may  be 


impelled  to  establish  a  new  sales  sub- 
sidiary in  each  .separate  coimtry  to  which 
they  export.  Tins  reorgamzation  of  sales 
activity  would  also  avoid  current  taxa- 
tion of  the  sales  income  to  the  U.S  stock- 
holder. But  think  of  the  administrative 
burdens  caused  by  multiplying  sales  or- 
ganizations .so  that  each  .separate  coun- 
try would  have  it.s  own  separate  sales 
company  For  example,  mst^^ad  of  one 
sales  company  for  the  Common  Market, 
there  would  be  six  sales  companies  for 
the  Common  Market;  there  would  be  a 
multiplicity  of  sales  organizations  in 
each  primary  marketing  area  in  place 
of  a  single  corporation.  And  this  extra 
burden  would  be  imposed  at  a  time  when 
we  are  trying  to  encourage  exports. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  dwell  on  the 
many  cumbersome  provisions  dealing 
with  the  current  taxation  of  foreign  in- 
come. We  have  noted  just  a  few  of  the 
absurdities  which  are  readily  apparent 
in  the  tax  provisions  under  considera- 
tion. They  are,  however,  typical  of  the 
administrative  problems  which  these 
proposals  would  unleash  for  both  the 
taxpayer  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

Adding  up  the  more  obvious  problems 
which  this  proposed  legislation  would 
create  leads  us  to  the  following  conclu- 
sions: It  will  unduly  burden  the  taxpay- 
er by  requiring  him  to  develop  and  main- 
tain special  records  to  supjjort  his 
p>osition;  it  will  create  a  difficult  audit 
problem  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
which  may  lead  to  a  breakdown  of  audit 
control;  it  will  be  a  source  of  needless 
controversy  between  the  Service  and  the 
taxpayer;  it  will  create  a  vast  stream  of 
litigation  which  would  in  turn  delay  the 
determination  of  liability  for  many  years 
after  the  close  of  the  tax  year  in  ques- 
tion; and  it  will  disrupt  established  busi- 
ness relationships  in  an  intensely  com- 
petitive worldwide  business  situation. 

It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  at  the  very 
time  when  we  are  faced  with  the  avowed 
necessity  for  greater  productivity,  we 
suggest  legislation  which  would  siphon 
off  productive  manpower  into  nonpro- 
ductive and  unnecessary  activity.  So 
great  is  the  impact  of  taxes  on  our  econ- 
omy that  countless  hours  must  be  spent 
in  detciTnininp  the  eff'^ct  of  taxes  on  all 
forms  of  contemplated  business  transac- 
tions, and  in  accumulating  the  informa- 
tion required  for  the  proper  administra- 
tion of  tax  laws.  How  nvdch  more  logical 
and  effective  it  would  be  if  the  talent 
and  effort  devoted  to  tax  administration 
could  be  directed  to  increasing  the  na- 
tional production  of  goods  and  services 
or  even  to  reducing  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

We  cannot  go  on  forever  increasing 
our  administrative  burdens  if  we  are  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  foreign  competi- 
tion and  keep  our  economy  strong.  Our 
foreign  competitors  are  lean  and  himgry. 
We  should  be  looking  for  ways  to  help 
business  trim  the  fat  from  its  operations 
rather  than  larding  it  on. 


ARMYS     UTILIZATION     OF     SCIEN- 
TISTS AND  ENGINEERS  CRITICIZED 
Mr.    PROXMIRE.     Mr     President.    I 
have  been  concerned  about  the  serious 


shortage  of  scientific  and  engineering 
manpower  that  we  face.  In  connection 
with  the  space  authorization  eailier  this 
year.  I  offered  an  amendment  calling  for 
an  independent  .^tudy  of  the  manpower 
impa<:t  of  our  space  effort  Just  a  few 
days  ago  I  took  part  in  a  discussion  with 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon] 
on  this  problem,  during  his  fine  and 
thorough  speech  on  the  scientific  and 
engineering  manpower  crisis. 

This  afternoon  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  another  aspect  of  this  prob- 
lem. It  concerns  the  proper  utilization 
of  scientific  and  engineering  personnel 
by  our  Armed  Forces.  On  the  basis  of 
information  given  to  me,  it  appears  that 
the  U.S.  Army's  critical  skills  and  sci- 
entists and  engineers  programs  are  by  no 
means  affording  a  satisfactory  way  of 
making  good  use  of  scientific  talent. 
Young  men  who  are  drafted  may  be 
assigned  to  these  programs,  where 
ostensibly  their  scientific  skills  will  be 
used  effectively.  Each  of  these  young 
men  has  as  a  minimum  some  graduate 
scientific  or  engineering  training.  Some 
have  Ph.  D.'s;  many  have  master 
degrees. 

Yet  there  are  abundant  indications 
that  these  able  young  men  frequently 
waste  their  time,  perform  low  priority 
tasks,  spend  many  hours  on  fatigue-type 
duties — and  when  scientific  work  is  in- 
volved, it  usually  is  of  httle  importance. 

One  young  man  who  participated  in 
the  S.  and  E.  program.  Mr.  Sergio  J. 
Zilli,  recently  prepared  for  me  a  study 
of  scientific  and  engineering  manpower 
utilization  in  the  Army.  While  this  in- 
dividual was  of  relatively  low  rank  in 
the  service,  and  has  since  completed  his 
military  obligation,  I  believe  that  liis  re- 
port provides  excellent  insight  into  the 
worth,  effectiveness,  and  weaknesses  of 
the  program.  I  hope  that  the  Army  will 
take  note  of  Mr.  Zilli's  comments  and 
will  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary 
to  make  the  program  work  better — if  it 
should  be  continued  at  all. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Zilli's  memorandum,  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  on  the  decline  in  num- 
bers of  engineers,  and  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Howard  Meyerhoff,  written  m  connection 
with  my  and  Mr.  Zilli's  concern  about 
military  scientific  manpower  utilization, 
be  printed  at  this  point  m  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  in  the  chair'.  Is  there  objec- 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Scientific  and  Engineering  Manpower  and 
Its  Utilization  in  the  Armt 

(Compiled  by  Sergio  J.  Zilli,  former  SP/6, 
Co.  R  3rd  Bn.  USAECR,  Ft.  Belvoir,  Va.) 
This  report  Is  being  written  in  an  effort  to 
promote  more  effective  utilization  of  engi- 
neers and  scientists  in  support  of  national 
health,  safety,  and  welfare. 

President  Kennedy.  In  a  recent  statement 
to  the  press  declared  that  'The  papers  are 
filled  with  ads  requiring  scientists,  tech- 
nicians, and  engineers  on  the  west  coast 
and  all  across  the  country."  Another  re- 
port on  President  Kennedy's  concern  over 
the  national  shortage  of  scientists  and  en- 
gineers underscores  the  need  to  attract 
greater   numbers   of   able   young   people    to 
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engineering  careers.  This  Is  true  regardless 
o:  how  many  engineers  the  U.S.S.R.  Is  turn- 
ir.g  out.' 

Recent  statistics  show  that  only  38.000  en- 
gineers were  graduated  from  all  the  institu- 
tions throughout  the  United  States  during 
the  academic  year  1958-1959.=  while  present 
indications  show  that  "fewer  college  stu- 
dents are  studying  engineering  now  than  3 
years  ago,  despite  large  increases  in  overall 
college  enrollment."  ' 

In  order  to  fulfill  the  Nation's  technologi- 
cal requirements,  we  must  encourage  young 
Americans  to  pursue  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing studies.  This  is  only  a  long  range  solu- 
tion to  the  dwindling  enrollments  in  science 
ajid  engineering.  In  the  interim.  thcrefeTe. 
it  is  imperative  that  the  Nation  utilize  all  of 
lt.3  available  scientific  and  engineering  man- 
power to  the  highest  degree. 

One  of  the  major  threats  to  utilization 
and  professional  development  of  the  Nation's 
engineering  manpower  is  '.he  mil.  tary  obliga- 
tion which  faces  young  technologists  upon 
graduation  from  college.  The  present  draft 
system  Is  based  on  equal  sacrifice  for  all, 
and  contains  no  provisions  for  the  considera- 
tion of  highly  trained  personnel  performing 
scientific  and  engineering  work  in  civi'.ia!! 
life.  A  critical  skills  program  nnd  a  G-month 
training  option  Is  in  existence,  however 
these  programs  are  under  quota  and  may  be 
suspended:  also,  they  are  given  very  little 
publicity  and  seldom  reach  the  ear  of  regis- 
trants in  the  fields  of  scier,ce  or  engineering. 
Consequently,  these  men  are  drafted  and 
must  spend  2  years  as  enlisted  men  In  a 
status  not  commensurate  to  their  qvialifica- 
tlons. 

The  Department  of  Defen.se.  aware  of  the 
need  to  maximize  the  utilization  of  scien- 
tific and  engineering  manpower,  has  taken 
steps  toward  that  end. 

Tlie  fact  that  enlisted  scientific  and  en- 
gineering personnel  are  expected  to  provide 
professional  services  In  a  nonprofessional 
status  presents  grave  inconsistencies.  Proj- 
ects utilizing  the  talents  of  these  personnel 
in  theory,  design,  and  practical  application 
demand  continuous  conceptual  efforts  m.ade 
p>osslble  by  Independence,  thought,  and  ac- 
tion promoted  by  an  academic  frame  of  m.ind. 
An  environment  provldir.g  these  fact<.)rs  sim- 
ply cannot  exist  under  the  regimented  con- 
ditions to  which  an  S.  &  E.  is  subjected  to  in 
the  Army.  To  quote  Dr.  Sydney  B.  Ingram, 
Chairman,  Engineering  Manpower  Commis- 
sion of  Engineers  J':  int  Council,  "Its  (the 
Army's)  problem  is  m^ist  difficult  in  the  case 
of  technical  pers^-:. :;•_'.  :n  uniform  in  the 
armed  services  bet.tu.-e  a  strictly  rational 
utilization  program  runs  counter  to  some  tra- 
ditional military  practices."  From  a  psy- 
chological standpoint,  it  is  dlfScult  for  the 
engineer  to  devote  the  maximum  of  his 
abilities  to  a  project  requiring  his  qualifi- 
cations under  these  conditions. 

Under  the  Arm.y's  program,  the  S.  &  E.  Is 
subject  to  a  dual  chain  of  command.  His 
professional  activities  are  directed  by  civilian 
personnel  connected  with  various  R&D  pro- 
grams. His  "soldiering"  Is  administered 
under  a  direct  military  chain  of  command. 
At  this  point,  the  basic  conflict  which  the 
S,  &  E  program  produces  becomies  obviotis. 
The  engineer  or  scientist  is  trained  to  think 
creatively.  Many  projects  require  originality 
and  imagination  in  the  practical  application 
of  physical  phenomena.  As  a  soldier,  the 
Arm.y  requires  a  person  who  can  give  short, 
snappy,  stereotype  answers,  basically  nothing 
more  than  the  recitation  of  military  protocol 
and  cliches.  A  person  trained  to  think  cre- 
atively cannot  conform  to  a  military  life 
which  is  based  on  rigid  adherer.ce  to  a  re- 
petitive pattern. 


•  Education.  Jan    29.  1962. 
=  Information  Please  Almanac.  1961. 
'Ribicofr,  A.  A.,  Secretary,  HEW,  Washing- 
ton Post,  February  1962. 


It  is  a  fact  thi  -.  scientific  and  engineering 
activities  can  be  carried  out  with  more  free- 
dom and  latitude  outside  of  the  military, 
thus  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  scien- 
tist or  engineer.  This  fact  is  verified  not 
only  by  the  personnel  in  the  Army's  S.  &  E. 
program  (see  a  pp.  A)  but  by  outstand- 
ing figures  In  the  military.  At  a  luncheon 
before  the  Engineers  Joint  Council  at  the 
New  York  Biltmore.  January  19,  1961,  U.S. 
Selective  Service  Deputy  Director  Col.  Dan- 
iel O.  Omer  explained  the  place  of  the  en- 
gineer In  the  Nation's  defense  program. 
According  to  Colonel  Omer,  es.sential  serv- 
ices are  performed  better  by  engineers  under 
civilian  rather  than  military  status.' 

In  recent  years,  the  Army  initiated  the  sci- 
entific and  engineering  assistant's  program. 
monitored  by  the  Adjutant  General's  Office, 
with  the  intention  of  preserving,  and  often 
enhancing  the  draftee's  technical  skill 
t^  rough  careful  assignment  of  the  soldier  to 
a  Job  in  a  military  research  and  development 
activity  which  matches  his  qualifications. 

There  are  somewhere  In  the  range  of  2,000 
drafted  men  In  tlie  Army's  scientific  and  en- 
gineering assistant's  program  with  degrees 
In  civil  engineering,  electrical  engineering, 
architectural  engineering,  mechanical  engi- 
neering, mining  engineering.  Industrial  engi- 
neering, chemical  engineering  physics,  geol- 
ogy, and  mathematics  who  were  inducted 
because  of  the  lack  of  information  about  the 
critical  skills  program,  deferments,  and  vari- 
ous programs  which  could  vitilize  these  skills 
as  a  substitute  for  military  obligation.  Many 
of  these  men,  previous  to  Induction,  were 
affiliated  with  Federal,  State,  county,  and 
municipal  agencies,  private  consultants, 
manufacturers,  and  universities,  and  were 
engaged  In  work  commensurate  to  their 
q^iallficatlons. 

Upon  induction,  the  draftee  is  stripped  of 
any  quaiiflcations  lie  has  by  a  classification 
and  assignment  team  during  basic  training. 
For  a  period  of  8  to  12  weeks  he  is  separated 
from  his  profession,  during  which  time  his 
qualifications  are  being  processed  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army.  If  the  Army  finds 
this  Individual  qualified  to  fulfill  require- 
ments for  a  scientific  and  engineering  mili- 
tary occupational  sj:)eclalty  (S.  &  E.  M.O.S.) 
then  he  is  assigned  to  a  "special  scientific 
and  engineering  unit,"  In  many  cases  a  glori- 
fied iioiise'iveeping  unit. 

The  qualifications  for  an  S.  &  E.  M.O.S.  In- 
clude, a  bachelor's  degree  In  engineering  or 
any  of  the  physical  sciences  ^nd  6  months' 
experience  In  a  related  field,  or  a  bachelor's 
degree  and  12  unit  hours  work  toward  a  mas- 
ter s  degree.  This  requirement  serves  only 
to  control  the  number  of  personnel  In  the 
program,  and  eliminates  many  scientists  and 
engineers  who  are  inducted  soon  after  grad- 
uation— a  discriminatory  measure.  It  would 
be  well  to  Investigate  the  number  of  gradu- 
ate scientists  and  engineers  in  the  Army  not 
jts.signed  to  the  S  &  E.  program,  however,  not 
having  access  to  adequate  information.  It 
would  be  a  difficult  task  to  undertake,  there- 
fore we  shall  treat  only  the  S.  &  E.  program 
for  which  there  Is  adequate  Information. 

The  feeling  expressed  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing number  of  men  in  the  S.  &  E.  program 
indicates  that  the  practical  application  of 
this  program  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  as 
it  does  not  provide  for  the  best  utilization 
of  professional  personnel. 

Official  documented  evidence  which 
stresses  this  point  can  be  found  in  scientific 
and  professional  program  survey,  phase  11, 
questionnaire  conducted  by  the  Adjutant 
General's  Office  (OE.U.  report  56-6).  A 
thorough  study  of  this  report  reveals  a  great 
amount  of  dissatisfaction  within  the  scien- 
tific and  professional  personnel  program  ex- 
pressed by  enlisted  personnel  in  the  program. 
The  scientific  and  professional  personnel 
program,  with  a  few  administrative  changes 


(different  MOS  numbers,  higher  personnel 
qualifications,  etc.)  was  sui>erseded  by  the 
present  scientific  and  engineering  [lersonnel 
program. 

Figures  In  the  Adjutant  Gerernrs  rejxjrt 
Indicate  that  the  effective  utilized  time  of 
the  enlisted  scientist  or  engineer  spent  on 
work  commensurate  with  his  qualifications 
Is  10  percent.  There  are  presently  some- 
where In  the  range  of  2,000  enlisted  scientists 
and  engineers  in  this  program,  serving  an 
active  tour  of  2  years.  A  simple  calculation 
Indicates  that  the  amount  of  scientific  and 
engineering  manpower  wasted  during  this 
2-year  period  is:  2,000  men  times  2  years 
equals  4.000  man-years;  o-ssumiiig  a  40-hour 
week  and  48- week  year:  48  weeks  times  40 
hours  per  week  equals  1,920  hours  per  year; 
man-years  times  1,920  hours  per  year  equals 
4,000  times  1,920  or  7,680.000  man-hours; 
7,680.000  scientific  and  engineering  man- 
hours  minus  the  effective  10  percent  Army 
utilization:  7,680.000  man-hours,  minus 
768,000  man-hours  utilized,  equals  6.912,000 
scientific  and  engineering  man-hours  wasted 
in  2 -year  tour. 

Anyone  will  agree  that  this  disastrous 
waste  of  talent  would  certainly  be  an  aid  to 
speed  up  the  missile  program  and  work  con- 
nected with  Improvement  of  national  health, 
safety,  and  welfare. 

To  reiterate,  only  38  000  men  were  granted 
bachelor's  degrees  In  all  fields  of  engineering 
throughout  the  United  States  the  academic 
year  1958-59,  and  Indications  are  that 
fewer  college  students  are  studying  engi- 
neering now  than  3  years  ago.  This  in- 
credibly low  figure  for  a  nation  so  industrious 
as  the  United  States  Indicates  that  we  are 
far  behind  in  our  quota  of  engineers,  and 
certainly  cannot  tolerate  waste  created  by 
military   obligation   under  the   present   law. 

At  this  point.  It  would  be  well  to  outline 
constructive  proposals  which  may  serve  as 
an  aid  to  better  utilize  tlie  Nation's  critical 
supply  of  technological  manpower.  Prob- 
lems Included  In  this  report  were  dlscu.sscd 
with  qualified  representatives  of  several 
scientific  and  engineering  societies  and  were 
referred  to  the  Presidents   Science  Adviser. 

The  following  alternative  progranas  were 
suggested  which  would  alleviate  many  con- 
flicts In  the  present  S.  &  E.  program  that 
lead  to  misutilizatlon  and  inefficiency: 

1.  Special  draft  category  for  scientists  and 
engineers,  such  as  Doctors'  Draft  Act  for 
doctors,  dentists,  pharmacists,  and  allied 
specialists.  Engineers  and  scientists  would 
be  drafted  and  commissioned  to  fill  positions 
requiring  their  services.  This  Is  the  ulti- 
mate solution  to  the  problem  we  are  dealing 
with. 

2.  Extension  of  the  critical  skills  program 
to  all  drafted  scientists  and  engineers,  which 
would  entail  3  months  of  combat  training, 
then  release  from  active  duty  to  fulfill  the 
obligation  In  an  essential  activity. 

3.  Special  billeting  and  commissions  for 
drafted  scientists  and  engineers,  preferably 
a  warrant,  which  would  eliminate  numerous 
fatigue  duties  and  provide  for  a  minimum  of 
Interference  from  military  duties — these 
men  could  be  assigned  to  a  scientific  corps. 

4.  Direct  assignment  of  S.  &  E  s  to  R  <t  D. 
activities  with  single  chain  of  command, 
offpost  quarters  allowance,  and  separate  ra- 
tions. 

It  Is  hoped  that  the  facts  and  proposals 
contained  In  this  report  will  receive  atten- 
tion and  careful  study  by  representatives 
of  professional  scientific  and  engineering 
societies.  Members  of  Congress,  and  the  ex- 
ecutive department. 


Engineer,  vol.  I.  No.  4,  Winter,  1961. 


Engineering  Students  Show  3-Tear  Decline 
(By  Carole  Bowie) 
Fewer  college  students  are  studying  en- 
gineering now  than  3  years  ago  despite  large 
increases  in  overall  college  enrollment.  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Abraham  A.  Rlblcoff  reported  yesterday. 
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Rlblcoff  said  freshman  engineering  enroll- 
ments last  fall  totaled  just  under  67,600, 
about  the  number  enrolled  in  the  fall  of 
1960  and  100  fewer  than  in  1959.  Enroll- 
ment In  all  fields,  however,  rose  10.4  percent 
over  1960  and  24  1  percent  over  1959. 

The  Secretary  ref>ortcd  also  that  the  pro- 
portion of  all  college  students  majoring  In 
engineering  and  the  number  actually  grad- 
uating In  the  field  declined  for  the  third 
year  in  a  row.  Undergraduate  enrollment 
in  engineering  was  231.000  last  fall,  down 
about  1  percent  from  I960,  he  said. 

NSr  STUDY  IS  CITED 

Tliese  figures,  reported  by  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education.  Rlblcoff  said,  are  "further 
evidence  that  the  balance  of  brainpower  may 
tip — and  tip  dangerously — against  us  if  the 
Nation  does  not  awaken  to  the  Importance 
of  education  to  the  freedom  of  the  Western 
World.  •   •   ••• 

Citing  a  recent  National  Science  Founda- 
tion study  that  put  the  Un  ted  States  far 
behind  the  Soviet  Union  !n  training  of  tech- 
nicians and  engineers,  Rlblcoff  said  "the 
broad  base  of  our  educational  system  is  still 
far  ahead  of  the  U.S.SR..  but  we  must  ask 
ourselves  In  all  fairness  wny  we  have  allowed 
our  educational  effort  In  the  crucial  field  of 
engineering  to  drift." 

He  cited  a  Labor  Department  study  that 
estimated  72.000  englneerlig  graduates  a  year 
would  be  needed  to  meet  the  Nation's  pro- 
jected needs  during  the  rext  10  ye.ars.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Office  of  Education  study. 
only  44.939  students  at  all  levels  received 
degrees  last  year. 

MORE   GRADUATE    DECREES 

The  study,  however,  showed  marked  ad- 
vances In  the  number  of  engineering  students 
receiving  graduate  degrees — a  bright  note  in 
the  current  .searrh  for  teachers  of  engineer- 
ing and  technical  subjects. 

The  number  of  master's  degrees  conferred 
last  year  rose  to  8  100 — 13  percent  more  than 
In  1960.  The  Office  reported  a  20-percent 
jump  In  doctorates  awarded,  from  786  to 
943. 

Enrollments  in  advanced  engineering  pro- 
prams  rose  23  percent  at  Uie  dix-t-oral  level 
and  5  percent  at  the  masters  degree  level 
About  32.800  student.*  are  now  enrolled  in 
master's  degree  programs  and  7.900  are  seek- 
ing the  doctorate. 

SciENTTFic  Manpower  Commission. 

Waxhvigtofx     DC  .   May   3.   1962. 
The  Hon   William  Proxmirk, 
U.S.  Scnatr. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  Your  belief  that 
the  manjK^wer  sruation  in  the  several  fields 
of  science  and  enpmeenng  Is  serious.  Is  well 
founded  and  can  be  readily  d.ocumented. 
The  Scientific  Manpower  Commission  is 
composed  of  representatives  of  each  of  the 
major  national  sctentinc  S(<ieties  and  it  is 
our  function  to  keep  well  informed  about 
supply  and  demand  in  each  di-si  ipline.  We 
also  work  closely  with  the  Engineering  Man- 
power Commission,  hence  I  am  equally  well 
acquainted  with  problems  in  that  field,  more 
e-speclally  as  I  am  also  a  full-fledged  member 
of  two  engineering  societies  that  are  affiliated 
with  EInglneers  Joint  Council. 

It  is  .safe  to  say  that  there  are  shorU\ges 
In  every  field  of  engineering  and  science,  al- 
though' they  are  more  acute  in  some  dis- 
ciplines th.an  they  are  in  others.  For  ex- 
ample. In  my  own  field,  there  has  been  a 
3-year  lull  in  exploratory  work,  hence 
there  Is  a  temporary  surplus  of  exploration 
geologists  and  geophyslcists.  Yet.  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  Impossible  to  find  all  the 
hydrologlsts — or  even  a  fraction  of  them — 
that  we  urgently  need:  and  mining  engineers 
are  hard  to  come  by 

I  could  run  through  each  of  the  fields  and 
give  you   a  reasonably  accurate  estimate  of 


the  shortages,  but  I  doubt  if  this  Is  what  you 
want.  Suffice  It  to  say,  numerically  the 
largest  tmfilled  demands  are  for  electrical 
and  electronics  engineers,  chemical  >  engi- 
neers, civil  engineers,  physicists,  chemists 
and  mathematicians.  Even  more  serious, 
however,  Is  the  dearth  of  highly  trained 
people  In  some  of  the  specialties,  such  as 
ceramics  and  metallurgy. 

The  demand  for  engineers  and  scientists 
Is  widely  known  and  fairly  well  publicized. 
Newspaper  and  magazine  advertisements, 
although  impressive,  are  not  as  convincing 
as  the  placement  service  being  rendered  by 
the  national  societies,  or  by  the  fact  that, 
in  one  of  the  most  recent  clearance  lists 
Issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity, U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  there  were 
5,000  unfilled  Job  openings  for  which  engi- 
neering and  scientific  personnel  was  being 
sought.  Despite  this  fact,  student  enroll- 
ments in  these  professional  fields  are  not 
keeping  pace  with  the  demand,  nor  are  they 
commensurate  with  the  annual  increase  that 
has  been  registered  In  college  enrollments 
as  a  whole,  except  In  the  fields  of  mathe- 
matics and  phj-slcs.  Engineering  enrollments 
have  actually  gone  down  during  the  past  4 
years,  and  In  a  recent  projection  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  anticipates  an  annual 
shortage  of  14,000  engineers  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  decade. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Scientific 
Manpower  Commission  has  been  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  wastage  of  engineering  and 
scientific  talent  that  takes  place  In  the  armed 
services.  The  scientific  and  engineering  ■as- 
sistants program,  which  started  so  auspi- 
ciously, has  deteriorated  to  the  point  where 
delegations  from  three  separate  installations 
have  visited  my  office  to  complain  about  In- 
adequate utilization.  Written  complaints 
have  been  received  from  other  Installations 
but  are  not  so  thoroughly  documented,  I 
have  already  pointed  out  to  you  the  uni- 
lateral decisions  and  the  questionable  use 
that  the  Department  of  the  Army,  particu- 
larly, has  made  with  reference  to  Reserve 
officers.  All  the  evidence  indicates  that  the 
status  of  engineers  and  scientists  In  the 
armed  services  has  deteriorated  to  such  a 
degiee  that  congressional  action  is  required 
!f  we  are  to  enjoy  the  full  utilization  of  this 
limited  manpower  resource. 

In  1959  the  Scientific  and  Engineering 
Manpower  Commissions  Joined  in  proposing 
an  ar-cndment  to  the  Universal  Training 
and  Military  Service  Act,  and  will  again  urge 
this  amendment  in  1963,  when  this  act  comes 
up  for  consideration  and  extension.  A  copy 
o.  this  amendment  is  attached.  You  will 
note  that  It  does  not  deprive  the  Armed 
Forces  of  such  technically  trained  m^n  as 
they  need:  but,  more  important,  it  does  not 
deprive  the  civilian  economy  of  technically 
trained  men  whom  the  Arm.ed  Forces  do  not 
need  and  cannot  use  in  their  professional 
capacities  In  our  Jtidgment  the  national 
welfare  calls  for  this  kind  of  change  in  the 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act 
even  before  1963. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Howard  A.  Meyerhoft, 

Exccutue  Director. 


Proposed  .^ml.ndment  to  Universal  Milttary 
Tr-mning  and  Service  Act.  as  Amended 
Section  3  of  such  act  Is  further  amended 
by    inserting    after   section   6   the    following 
new  section: 

'Sec.  7  (a)  Upon  application  of  the  regis- 
trant and  In  lieu  of  selection  for  induction 
into  the  Armed  Forces,  local  boards  may 
select  registrants  having  critical  skills  for 
enlistment  in  the  Standby  Reserve  of  the 
Army  Reserve,  Naval  Reserve,  Marine  Corps 
Reserve,   .^ir  Force   Reser^e,  or  Coast   Guard 


Reserve  and  for  assignment  to  essential  civil- 
ian activities,  anything  in  this  title  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Each  registrant 
so  enlisted  and  assigned  shall  be  employed 
In  essential  activities.  Including  self-employ- 
ment, for  a  period  of  72  consecutive  months, 
unless  sooner  released  by  the  local  board, 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  call  to  active 
duty  while  satisfactorily  serving  in  such  es- 
sential activities,  except  after  a  declaration 
of  war  or  national  emergency  made  by  the 
Congress  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section,  in  which  event  a 
registrant  so  assigned  shall  be  eligible  for 
continiied  assignment  to  essential  activities, 
unless  the  local  board  finds  otherwise.  If 
such  registrant  so  assigned  falls  to  satis- 
factorily serve  In  such  essential  activities  he 
shall  be  subject,  as  a  member  of  the  Standby 
Reserve  to  call  to  active  duty  for  a  period 
of  two  years.  A  registrant  who  has  satisfac- 
torily served  In  essential  activities  for  72 
consecutive  months,  or  who  has  been  sooner 
released  from  such  service  by  the  local  board, 
shall  be  discharged  from  the  Standby  Re- 
serve, and  shall  not  be  liable  for  induction 
and  training  under  this  title,  except  after 
a  declaration  of  war  or  national  emergency 
made  by  the  Congress  subsequent  to  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  in  which 
event  he  shall  be  eligible  for  further  assign- 
ment to  essential  activities  unless  the  local 
board  finds  otherwise. 

"(b)  Registrants  selected  for  enlistment 
under  subsection  (a)  may  be  enlisted  for  a 
period  of  six  years  In  the  Staridby  Reserve  of 
the  Army  Reserve.  Naval  Reserve,  Marine 
Corps  Reserve.  Air  Force  Reserve,  or  Coast 
Guard  Reserve." 


'  Should  be    mechanical." 


TRADE   EXTENSION    ACT    OF    1962— 
\^E^\'S     OF    TREASURY     DEP.^RT- 

MENT 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr  President,  the  memo- 
randum expressing  the  views  of  the 
Trea.'^ury  on  the  Trade  Extension  Act  of 
1962,  H.R.  11970.  "was  not  received  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance  In  time  to  be 
printed  in  the  official  hearings.  I  there- 
fore ask  unaiiimous  consent  that  it  may 
be  printed  m  the  Record. 

There  beme  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum wa^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  or  the  TRE.^srKY, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Auguit  15,  1962. 
Hon.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Finance, 
US  Scnatr.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  July  2,  1962,  requesting  a  report  on 
H.R.  11970.  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 
The  Treasury  Department  strongly  favors 
this  proposed  legislation  and  urges  its  en- 
actment. 

I  believe  it  to  be  vital  for  the  President  to 
have  the  authority  which  would  be  granted 
by  this  legislation.  It  would  permit  us  to 
adjust  our  trade  policies  so  as  to  give  maxi- 
mum support  to  the  political,  millUry,  and 
economic  alms  of  the  United  States.  Ex- 
pansion of  our  trade  is  Important  to  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  also  in  meeting  the 
need  for  more  rapid  economic  growth. 

I  enclose  a  memorandum,  which  more  fiUly 
sets  forth  the  reasons  for  our  support  oi  H.R 
11970.    I  urge  prompt  and  favorable  consid- 
eration of  the  proposed  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  Dn.LON. 

Mkmorandt'M  Ton  Sfnate  Fin.ance  C'  mmit- 
TEE  ON  Proposed   Trade  Expansion   Act  of 
1962    (H.R.    11970) — Treasury    Dep.\rtment 
The  Treasury  Department  recom.mends  ap- 
proval  of  HR.   11970.  the   Trade   Expansion 
Act    of    1962.     It    would    provide    authority 
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wlilch  would  enable  the  President  to  adjust 
our  trade  policies  so  that  they  can  give  maxi- 
mum support  to  the  political,  military,  and 
economic  aims  of  the  United  States.  It 
would  contribute  greatly  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  our  national  financial  objectives. 
especially  to  the  solution  of  our  balance-of- 
payments  problem. 

Although  the  United  States  has  a  large 
surplus  of  exports  of  goods  and  services  over 
imports,  that  surplus  is  not  large  enough  to 
meet  our  other  payments.  The  conimercial 
export  surplus  of  goods  and  services  i  ex- 
cluding exports  financed  witii  U.S.  aid)  was 
at  an  annual  rate  of  $4  6  billion  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1962  and  was  $5  1  billion  in  1961 
and  $4  4  billion  in  1960.  Commercial  sur- 
pluses of  this  magnitude,  however,  have  not 
been  large  enough  to  finance  all  of  the  foreign 
undertakings,  public  and  private,  of  the 
United  States.  The  largest  items  for  which 
provision  had  to  be  made  in  1961  were:  al- 
most $-3  billion  to  support  U.S.  military 
forces  abroad.  $2  5  billion  for  private  long- 
term  foreign  investmenr,  and  $13  billion  of 
economic  aid.  not  provided  in  the  form  of 
U.S.  goods  and  services. 

It  has  proved  possible,  however,  by  vigor- 
ous attention  to  the  problem,  to  arrange  sub- 
stantial offsetting  transactions.  Military 
c;vsh  receipts  amounted  to  $400  million  in 
1961  and  to  more  than  $200  million  In  the 
first  quarter  of  1962  Intensive  administra- 
tion efforts  are  expected  to  result  in  further 
substantial  reductions  in  net  dollar  outlay 
for  military  expenditures  abroad  and  eco- 
nomic assistance.  Almost  $700  million  was 
received  in  the  form  of  special  debt  prepay- 
ments to  the  United  States  m  1961  and  sub- 
stantial further  prepayments  are  being  re- 
ceived in  1962.  The  basic  deficit  of  the 
United  States,  which  includes  all  interna- 
tional transactions  except  the  unrecorded 
Items  and  movements  of  US,  private  short- 
term  capital,  was  approximately  $400  million 
In  1961  as  compared  with  $1.9  billion  In  1960. 

Unrecorded  transactions,  and  various  types 
of  short-term  capital  movements,  involved 
additional  outflows  of  $2  billion  in  1961. 
The  overall  deficit  In  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments  was  a  little  less  than  $2.5  billion, 
compared  with  $3.9  billion  in  1960.  Unre- 
corded and  short-term  capital  transactions 
appear  to  have  been  more  favorable  during 
the  first  half  of  1962.  Looking  at  the  data 
now  available,  the  overall  deficit  in  the  first 
half  seems  to  ha\-e  been  at  an  annual  rate 
somewhere  between  $1  billion  and  $15 
billion. 

As  the  domestic  economy  grows.  American 
dem.and  for  imports  will  become  greater. 
Despite  our  best  efforts,  outlays  abroad  for 
the  national  defense,  aid  and  investment 
will  continue  to  be  large.  If  these  payments 
are  to  be  met.  the  United  States  must  export 
more.  The  necessary  expansion  of  exports 
can  occur  only  if.  through  negotiations,  the 
doors  to  major  foreign  markets — and  espe- 
cially the  new  and  expanding  Common  Mar- 
ket of  Western  Europe — are  opened  wider 
for  US   products 

The  six  countries  which  formed  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community  have  now  es- 
tablished their  common  external  tariff,  and 
are  expected  to  bring  it  into  full  effect  when 
their  transitional  period  Is  over,  at  the 
latest  by  the  end  of  1969  Also,  they  are 
rapidly  reducing  the  tariffs  which  app'ly  to 
their  trade  with  one  another  and  are  com- 
mitted to  eliminate  them  altogether  by  the 
end  of  1969  Their  common  agricultural 
policy,  and  the  terms  of  continued  associa- 
tion with  newly  independent  countries  which 
were  formerly  European  colonies,  are  rapidly 
taking  shape  The  United  Kingdom  is  ex- 
pected to  join  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity, and  others  may  well  follow.  The 
resulting  expanded  Common  Market  will 
constitute  a  giant  new  economic  unit  within 
the   free   world.      If    US.    exports    are   to    be 


expanded  to  the  necessary  extent,  liberal 
access  to  the  Common  Market  is  absolutely 
essential. 

Efforts  to  achieve  balance  in  the  Inter- 
national payments  of  the  United  States  must 
not  be  viewed  as  a  battle  In  which  we  can 
win  a  decisive  victory  and  then  relax.  This 
IS  a  campaign  which  must  be  wa^ed  suc- 
cessfully year  after  year.  To  ensure  favor- 
able conditions  for  that  continuing  cam- 
paign, we  must  show,  by  determined  action 
now,  the  direction  American  trade  policy  Is 
going  to  take.  Then  foreign  government* 
will  know  that  the  United  States  Is  resolved 
to  obtain  liberalized  access  to  foreign  mar- 
kets for  its  products  and  Is  prepared  to  bar- 
gain realistically  for  such  access.  Moreover. 
investors  can  then  begin  without  delay  to 
base  their  forward  planning  on  the  premise 
that  it  will  be  economically  feasible  to  sup- 
ply European  markets  with  products  from 
American  factories  and  farms. 

Trade  negotiating  authority  like  that  which 
has  recently  expired  would  be  completely  in- 
adequate for  the  solution  of  the  problems 
we  face,  for  several  reasons.  First,  U  our 
negotiating  authority  continues  to  be  sub- 
ject to  unduly  narrow  and  unrealistic  pro- 
cedures for  Item-by-ltem  determination  of 
possible  injury,  the  basic  Intention  to  create 
authority  for  broad  negotiations  covering  a 
wide  ranee  of  commodities  would  be  frus- 
trated. The  Common  Market  countries, 
which  have  found  across-the-board  tech- 
niques the  only  practicable  method  for  their 
own  tariff  negotiations,  cannot  be  expected 
to  take  much  interest  in  further  Item-by- 
item  bargaining  on  narrowly  selective  lists 
of  commodities.  Second,  If  American  prod- 
ucts are  to  be  competitive  with  European 
products,  all  of  which  are  to  gain  the  right 
to  move,  free  of  duty,  across  European  bor- 
ders, substantial  tariff  action  Is  needed.  If 
reductions  cannot  exceed  the  20-percent  au- 
thority under  which  negotiations  have  taken 
place  in  the  past,  at  best  only  marginal 
changes  in  our  trading  prospects  could  be 
achieved  Third,  tariff  reduction  by  broad 
categories  offers  the  best  way  of  assuring 
reciprocity — of  obtaining  from  the  Com- 
mon Market  full  value  In  tariff  cuts  for  U.S. 
reductions. 

If  broad  and  substantial  mutual  tariff  re- 
ductions by  the  Common  Market  and  the 
United  States  are  effected  and  If  American 
producers,  through  appropriate  tax  and  other 
measures,  are  put  on  a  comparable  footing 
with  their  European  competitors,  the  re- 
svilting  expansion  of  two-way  trade  can  be 
expected  to  increase  significantly  the  com- 
mercial trade  surplus  of  the  United  States — 
with  corresponding  benefit  to  the  balance- 
of-payments  position. 

Commercial  merchandise  exports  of  the 
United  States  have  been  $17.7  billion,  and 
imports  have  averaged  about  $14.6  billion, 
in  each  of  the  last  2  years,  giving  an  annual 
merchandise  trade  surplus  of  about  $3  bil- 
lion for  these  years. 

Exports  in  1961  to  the  Common  Market 
were  about  $3  5  billion  and  imports  $2.2  bil- 
lion, giving  a  surplus  of  $13  billion.  A 
major  part  of  the  surplus  resulted  from  the 
movement  of  agricultural  goods,  which 
ETurope  does  not  export  In  significant 
amounts.  Even  for  nonagrlcultural  goods, 
however,  our  exports  in  1961  to  the  Common 
M<irket  countries  were  valued  at  $2.4  bil- 
lion, and  our  imports  at  $2  billion,  giving 
us  a  surplus  of  $400  million. 

The  trade  surplus  gives  the  United  States 
a  favorable  basis  for  Improvement  of  Its 
balance  of  payments  through  reciprocal  re- 
duction of  tariffs.  The  scope  for  Improve- 
ment is  greatest  in  trade  with  European 
countries,  which  have  surpluses,  arising  from 
transactions  other  than  trade,  which  they 
could  use  readily  to  finance  larger  U.S. 
merchandise  trade  surpluses 

If  tariffs  on  our  exports  and  Imports  are 
reduced  to  a  comparable  extent,  the  natural 


assumption  would  be  that  exports  and  im- 
ports would  rise  by  the  same  percentage. 
As  a  result,  the  American  trade  surplus 
would  become  larger. 

Conditions  now  evident,  and  likely  to  per- 
sist for  a  number  of  years,  make  It  more 
likely,  however,  that  American  exports  to 
Western  Europe  would  rise  by  a  greater  per- 
centage than  the  exports  of  Western  Euro- 
pean countries  to  the  United  States.  Euro- 
pean labor  resources  and  productive  capacity 
are  being  strained  to  support  present  rales 
of  production.  The  rapid  rise  of  real  In- 
comes and  the  high  rate  of  capital  forma- 
tion prevailing  in  the  European  economy 
may  be  expected  to  exert  strong  pressure 
toward  absorption  of  Increases  In  output 
In  domestic  markets.  In  addition,  Euro- 
pean demand  may  be  particularly  strong  and 
persistent  for  products  which  the  United 
States  already  has  the  plant  capacity  and 
the  labor  force  to  supply  In  quantity.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  (1)  machinery  asso- 
ciated with  the  advanced  labor-saving  meth- 
ods already  well  established  In  the  United 
States.  (2)  equipment  resulting  from  our 
Intensive  research  and  development  pro- 
grams, and  (3)  consumer  goods  which  have 
not  been  available  In  Europe,  but  are  com- 
ing Into  use  as  Incomes  of  ever-larger  groups 
rise  toward  the  American  level. 

The  trade  expansion  bill  Is  also  Important 
In  meeting  the  need  for  more  rapid  economic 
growth.  Our  principal  domestic  economic 
problem  is  how  to  stimulate  Increasing  pro- 
duction and  Jobs.  A  million  and  a  half 
new  Jobs  must  be  created  every  year  during 
the  present  decade  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
pected Increase  In  our  labor  force  In  ad- 
dition, more  than  a  million  Jobs  are  needed 
If  unemployment  Is  to  be  reduced  from  Its 
present  unacceptable  level  of  more  than  S'j 
percent,  to  a  more  tolerable  level  of  4  per- 
cent. Penally,  there  must  be  employment 
opportunities  for  the  millions  of  workers 
whose  present  Jobs  will  be  affected  by  ad- 
vancing technology  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  proposed  trade  program  is  designed  to 
be  a  key  portion  of  our  whole  effort  to  meet 
the  need,  both  for  more  employment,  and 
for  better  employment  of  all  our  resources. 
With  new  trade  legislation  we  may  look  for- 
wiard  to  substantial  Increases  In  a  wide  range 
of  American  exports.  These  will  be  In  lines 
of  production  In  which  we  have  now,  or  In 
which  we  can  achieve,  our  greatest  com- 
petitive strength.  These  will  be  branches 
of  industry  and  of  agriculture  In  which  our 
advanced  technology  and  high  skills  find 
their  greatest  role. 

Increases  of  Imports,  as  well  as  of  exports, 
will  result  from  the  reciprocal  reduction  of 
tariffs.  In  a  resilient,  expanding  economy, 
there  will  be  a  minimum  of  damage  from 
those  Increased  imports.  The  reduction  in 
tariffs  and  any  resulting  Increase  in  Im- 
IX)rts  will  be  gradual  over  a  period  of  years. 
Most  of  the  adjustment  to  Import  competi- 
tion will  take  place,  unnoticed,  as  part  of 
the  dynamic  readjustment  of  our  economy 
which  goes  on  constantly.  If  the  American 
labor  and  capital  wjilch  may  have  been 
gradually  displaced  by  Imports  could  be  iden- 
tified, they  would  not  be  found  idle,  but 
rather,  busily  engaged  In  new  enterprises, 
using  new  methods,  furnishing  new  services, 
or  producing  new  products,  many  of  them 
for  export  markets. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  particular 
responsibility  for  several  phases  of  the  ad- 
ministration's general  program  to  stimulate 
faster  application  of  technical  achievements, 
and  to  strengthen  emphasis  upon  facing  the 
challenges,  and  winning  the  rewards,  of  more 
rapid  economic  growth.  While  helping  to 
achieve  the  goals  we  have  set  for  our  do- 
mestic economy,  these  measures  will 
strengthen  our  ability  to  meet  international 
competition. 

One  measure,  designed  by  the  Treasury 
Department    to    encourage    business    gener- 
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ally,  and  to  assist  It  in  moderniz.'>.tlon  of  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  Is  the  Investment 
credit  proposal  which  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee has  considered.  A  second  me;\sure  is 
the  Treasury  Department's  recent  publica- 
tion of  new  guidelines  f  ir  depreciation  In  all 
Industries  Substantial  reductions  In  the 
suggested  useful  lives  of  equipment  were 
made,  effective  Immediately. 

Revision  of  depreciation  schedules  and 
the  Invettment  credit  can  powerfully  assist 
American  manufacturers  to  modernize  and 
fj  sell  at  competitive  prices  at  home  and 
abroad.  These  tax  reforms  should  be  espe- 
cially valuable  to  U.S.  producers  who  are. 
for  competitive  reasons,  forced  to  speed  their 
replacement  of  existing  equipment  with 
more   efficient  machinery. 

A  third  tax  measure  is  now  proposed.  It 
appears  as  section  317  of  the  trade  expan- 
sion bill.  Firms  found  to  be  eligible  for  ad- 
justment assistance  as  a  consequence  of  in- 
creased lmf)orts  coiild  be  given  tax  relief  In 
the  form  of  a  5-year  carryback  of  net  op- 
erating losses,  as  contrasted  with  the  usual 
3-year  carryback.  The  additional  carry- 
back provided  by  the  adjustment  assistance 
provisions  of  the  bill  would  permit  a  firm 
suffering  a  net  operating  loss  resulting  from 
Import  competition  to  receive  a  refund  of 
taxes  paid  In  previous  years.  The  firm,  in 
accordance  with  its  readjustment  plan, 
would  be  able  to  use  such  tax  refunds  to 
finance  new  Investments  designed  to  restore 
profitable  operation. 

The  Impact  of  imports  will  be  gradual 
enough  to  allow  almost  all  of  the  readjust- 
ment to  be  accomplished  through  normal 
retirements  of  workers,  through  normal 
writeoffs  and  abandonment  of  obsolete  pro- 
duction equipment,  and  the  like.  Just  as  Is 
the  case  In  response  to  domestic  competition. 
The  adjustment  assistance  provisions,  plus 
the  escape  clau.se.  which  will  be  retained  are 
Intended  to  take  care  of  the  oiscs  of  hard- 
ship that  are  likely  to  arise. 

The  annti.il  expenditure  for  adjustment 
assistance  uj  firms  would,  of  course,  be  very 
limited  In  the  pcrlc>d  before  new  tariff  re- 
ductions have  been  made.  Outlays  are  not 
expected  to  exceed  $25  millMn.  however, 
even  In  the  5th  year,  by  which  time  the 
program  will  be  in  full  operation.  As  the 
program  Is  continued  over  a  period  of  years, 
any  outlays  for  loans  to  firms  would  be  offset 
to  an  Increasing  extent  by  repayments  on 
prior  loans.  The  additional  expenditures 
arising  from  benefits  to  workers  under  the 
bill  are  not  ex{>ected  to  exceed  $20  million 
annually  after  5  years. 

If  the  United  States  does  not  press  for 
wider  trading  opportunities,  what  develop- 
ments should  be  expectt^d?  Perhaps  our 
principal  trading  partners  woxild  not.  in  gen- 
eral, resort  V)  Increased  tariffs  against  us.  or 
any  other  deliberate  action  to  curtail  our 
trade  opportunities.  But,  If  internal  tariBs 
In  the  Common  Market  dls.ippear.  and  if  we 
have  not  been  able  to  bargain  down  the  out- 
side tnrlff  wall  of  the  Common  Market,  It 
may  well  prove  impossible  for  the  United 
States  to  avoid  serious  shrinkage  of  our  trade 
surpluses  from  levels  which  are  alrei^.dy 
proving  Inadequate. 

H.R.  11970  has  been  carefully  developed  to 
meet  the  need  for  more  far-reaching  trade 
negotiations,  consistent  with  our  goals  for 
the  economy  of  the  United  States.  The 
trade  adjustment  program  for  which  this 
legislation  would  provide  appears  financially 
sound,  and  can  be  expected  to  furnish,  at 
reasonable  cost,  justified  assistance  to  firms 
and  their  employees  encountering  unusual 
difficulty  in  adjusting  to  changes  In  tariff 
rates.  Trade  legislation  of  this  scope  Is 
essential  for  the  achievement  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  reliable  baltince  between  the  for- 
eign payments  and  receipts  of  the  United 
States  in  the  years  ahead. 


REVENUE  ACT  OF  1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iHR.  10650)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide a  credit  for  investment  in  certain 
depreciable  property,  to  eliminate  cer- 
tain defects  and  inequities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  is  a  partial 
substitute  for  the  Finance  Committee  s 
provision  relaMng  to  controlled  foreign 
corporations,  taxes  to  U.S.  shareholders 
of  controlled  foreign  corporations,  and 
their  share  of  the  profiis  of  the.se  cor- 
porations which  are  accumulated  beyond 
the  rea.sonable  needs  of  the  business. 
The  profits  unreasonably  accumulated 
are  taxed  to  the  US.  shareholders  only 
to  the  extent  of  earnings  and  profits  ac- 
cumulated m  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1962.  The  concepts 
and  procedures  followed  in  determining 
when  profits  are  accumulated  beyond  the 
reasonable  needs  of  the  busine.ss  follow, 
to  the  extent  feasible,  the  same  concepts 
provided  under  present  law  in  taxing 
domestic  corporations  on  earnings  un- 
reasonably accumulated,  although  the 
tax  imposed  is  different. 

In  general  terms,  the  amendment  pro- 
vides that  property,  other  than  the 
following,  will  be  considered  p'-operty  be- 
yond the  reasonable  needs  of  the  busi- 
ness unless  by  the  preponderance  of  the 
evidence  proved  to  the  contrary: 

First.  Property  located  outride  the 
Unit^  States  which  is  ordinary  and 
nece.ssary  to  a  business  carried  on  by  the 
controlled  corporations  almost  wholly 
without  the  United  States. 

Second.  Certain  specified  property 
necessaiT  to  the  trade  or  business  out- 
side the  United  States,  even  though  lo- 
cated m  this  countrv'.  Thus,  the  amend- 
ment would  permit  the  funds  to  be  held 
in  Government  obligations  and  bank  ac- 
counts in  the  United  States  for  the  for- 
eign busmess.  Similarly,  property  may 
be  held  here  for  the  foreign  business  if  it 
is  purchased  for  export,  if  it  represents  a 
reasonable  loan  arising  from  the  foreien 
bu.siness.  if  it  represents  certain  specified 
types  of  transportation  equipment  used 
partially  within  but  largely  without  the 
United  States,  or  if  it  represents  certain 
assets  of  insurance  companies. 

Third.  Stocks  or  bonds  owned  by  con- 
trolled foreign  corporation  in  another 
foreign  corporation  in  which  it  has  at 
least  a  10-percent  interest. 

Fourth.  Any  investments  which  are 
required  because  of  restrictions  imposed 
by  a  foreign  coimtry.  This  would  in- 
clude investments  even  though  not  im- 
mediately associated  with  a  trade  or 
business  if  they  arise  from  compensation 
paid  to  a  company  for  expropriation  of 
its  foreign  business  or  a  part  of  such 
business. 

In  addition  to  taxing  to  the  U.S. 
shareholders  accumulations  beyond  the 
reasonable  needs  of  the  business,  this 
amendment  also  taxes  to  these  U.S. 
shareholders  in  the  case  of  a  controlled 
foreign  corporation  income  such  a  com- 
pany earns  from  insurance  of  U.S.  risks. 
This  provision  in  my  amendment  is 
practically  the  same  as  the  first  feature 


of  the  controlled  foreign  corporation 
provisions  in  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Finance  Committee. 

As  indicated  in  the  committee  report, 
this  is  designed  to  tax  what  is  essentially 
U.S.  insurance  business  which,  through 
one  device  or  another,  has  been  either 
issued  to,  or  transferred  to.  foreign  cor- 
porations m  order  to  avoid  the  U.S.  cor- 
porate income  tax  on  underwritmg  gains. 

I  repeat  and  stress,  my  amendment 
is  essentially  the  .same  in  this  respect  as 
the  provisKjn  m  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  Finance  Committee. 

The  controlled  foreipn  corporation 
provision  in  the  Finance  Committee  ver- 
sions of  this  bill  in  the  case  of  controlled 
foreign  corporation  taxes  to  U.S.  share- 
holders : 

First.  Income  from  insurance  abroad 
of  U.S.  risk.";: 

Second.  Income  from  passive  invest- 
ments, such  as  dividends,  interest,  roy- 
alt  es.  and  so  forth: 

Tliird.  Income  from  sales  subsidiaries 
of  U.S.  concerns  which  are  incorporated 
in  countries  other  than  that  where  the 
principal  operations  of  the  foreign  busi- 
ness are  earned  on; 

Fourth.  Service  income  from  subsidi- 
aries of  the  basic  foreign  coiporations : 
and 

Fifth.  Earnings  from  foreign  opera- 
tions which  are  invested  in  U.S.  pi-operty 
which  is  unrelated  to  the  basic  foreign 
business. 

This  amendment  taxes  income  from 
insurance  abroad  of  U.S.  risks  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  manner  as  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  bill.  In  addition,  since 
investments  in  U.S.  property  are  likely 
to  be  classified  as  beyond  the  reasonable 
needs  of  the  business,  this  amendment 
essentially  treats  earnings  reinvested  in 
U.S.  property  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Finance  Committee  provision. 

The  basic  difference  between  my 
amendment,  winch  is  cosponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  ;  Mr.  jA\aTs] 
and  the  Finance  Committee  provision  is 
that  the  amendment  would  .substitute  a 
tax  on  funds  accumulated  beyond  the 
reasonable  needs  of  the  business  for  a  tax 
on  investment  income,  income  from  sales 
subsidiaries,  and  income  from  sei-vice 
subsidiaries. 

Questions  have  been  raised  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  Finance  Committee  provi- 
sion, and  this  amendment,  on  what  has 
sometimes  been  described  as  lunaway 
movie  productions.  These  generally  are 
foreign  corporations  set  up  for  the  pro- 
duction of  either  a  single  or  a  series  of 
motion  picture  productions.  Once  the 
motion  pictures  are  produced,  they  may 
be  sold  to  another  corporation,  or  they 
may  be  held  by  the  corporation  in  ques- 
tion for  the  receipt  of  movie  rental  in- 
come. Under  the  Finance  Committee 
provision,  if  after  the  sale  of  the  movies 
the  funds  were  invested  in  stocks  or  se- 
curities, this  income  would  be  taxed  to 
the  U.S.  shareholders.  If  the  produc- 
tions were  not  sold  but  instead  were  held 
for  the  receipt  of  rental  income,  once 
this  income  i-eached  30  percent  or  more 
of  the  total  income  of  the  corporation, 
the  Finance  Committee  provision  would 
tax  this  income  to  the  U^.  shareholders. 
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This  amendment,  if  the  movie  produc- 
tions were  sold  and  the  proceeds  invested 
m  stocks  or  securities,  would  tax  this  in- 
come to  the  U.S.  shareholders  as  income 
bL^yond  the  reasonable  needs  of  the  busi- 
ness, in  the  same  way  it  would  be  taxed 
under  the  Finance  Committee  provision. 
This  would  also  be  true  if  the  films  were 
held  for  the  receipt  of  rental  income  un- 
less these  proceeds  were  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  further  movies  or  were  used 
to  purchase  movies  so  that  the  business 
of  the  corporation  was  viewed  as  leasing 
motion  picture  films.  It  is  clear,  how- 
e\er.  that  an  unreasonable  accumula- 
tions tax.  coupled  with  section  15  of  the 
bill  which  taxes  the  accumulations  of  a 
foreign  corporation  made  in  the  future 
at  ordinary  income  tax  rates  when  the 
foreign  operation  is  liquidated  or  its  stock 
is  sold,  would  tax  earnings  from  motion 
picture  productions  as  ordinary  income 
either  currently  as  earned  or  at  the  time 
of  the  liquidation  of  the  foreign  enter- 
prise. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance held  ext-ensive  hearings  on  the 
question  of  the  manner  in  which  income 
of  domestic  corporations  which  control 
subsidiaries  in  foreign  countries  should 
be  treated:  as  to  how  the  taxes  might  be 
properly  determined,  and  as  to  how  they 
m;ght  be  imposed.  The  deliberations  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  attention  in  the 
financial  press  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
in  the  general  popular  press. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
prmted  in  the  Record  a  series  of  edi- 
torials and  articles  which  appeared  in 
the  newspapers  of  this  country  over  the 
period  of  the  past  month  or  two.  touch- 
ing upon  the  question  of  the  taxation  of 
foreign  income. 

One  is  from  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  and  is  entitled  "Taxation 
of  Foreign  Income." 

Another  is  from  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer and  bears  the  title  in  the  form  of 
a  question.  "Why  Cut  Our  Own 
Throats?" 

A  third  is  from  Business  Week  of  May 
5.  1962,  and  makes  reference  to  the  pro- 
vijiions  of  the  bill  with  the  lead  state- 
ment, "Too  Confused  for  Words." 

Another  is  from  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  written  by  Donald  I.  Rogers,  en- 
titled  "Hobbling   Business." 

Another  is  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal and  IS  entitled  "How  Not  To  Succeed 
in  the  World." 

Another  is  from  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, with  the  general  title  of  "Taxing 
Foreign  Earnings." 

One  is  from  the  Baltimore  Sun  and 
relates  to  the  question  of  "Oversea 
Investment." 

.Another  is  from  the  Vineland  <N.J.) 
Ti.Ties  Journal  and  is  entitled  "Keeping 
Up  With  the  Times." 

One  is  from  the  Daily  Commercial 
News  of  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  is  en- 
titled "We  Need  a  Spur — Not  a  Brake." 

.\nother  is  from  the  Camden  Chronicle 
of  Camden,  S.C,  and  is  entitled  "Could 
Cost  Jobs." 

One  from  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor is  in  the  form  of  an  article  written 
by  George  H.  Favre  and  is  entitled  "Tax 
Poacy  in  Perspective." 


There  is  a  special  report  from  the 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  entitled 
"Other  Side  of  Oversea  Dollars — the 
Dollars  That  Flow  Back," 

From  Time  magazine,  the  section  on 
public  policy,  i.s  an  article  dealing  with 
the  topic  of  "Those  Foreign  Profits." 

From  the  Los  Angeles  i Calif.)  Times  is 
an  editorial  entitled  "What  Makes  the 
Tax  Bill  Bad." 

The  final  article  is  from  the  Toronto 
Financial  Post,  which  opens  up  with  the 
observation,  written  by  John  G.  McDon- 
ald. "Here's  Where  United  States  Aids 
Rivals  in  Other  Markets." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Wash.ngton  Post,  June  3,  1962J 
T.wATioN    OF   Foreign    Income 

The  legislative  debate  over  the  taxation  of 
foreign  income  pmnts  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  benefits  that  might  flow  from  the  legis- 
lation proposed  by  the  Treasury  would  fall  to 
compensate  for  the  damage  it  might  do.  The 
Treasury  wants  Ui  tax  the  Income  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  subsidiaries  In  Industrial  coun- 
tries when  it  is  earned,  instead  of.  as  now, 
when  it  is  received.  It  also  wants  to  block 
the  use  of  so-called  tax  havens  abroad.  The 
Treasury  argues  that  the  legislation  would 
make  the  tax  law  neutral  as  between  domes- 
tic and  foreign  investment,  strengthen  the 
balance  of  payments,  and  stimulate  Invest- 
ment and  employment  at  home. 

The  House,  in  voting  on  the  bill,  left  the 
present  tax  deferral  largely  In  being,  but 
went  along  on  the  closing  of  tax  havens.  In 
presenting  the  project  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  the  Treasury  stresses  Its  prefer- 
ence for  ending  the  deferral,  but  seems  rec- 
onciled to  getting  only  the  tax  haven  pro- 
visions. 

Continued  freedom  for  foreign  Investment, 
except  for  specific  tax  haven  abuses,  seems 
to  be  the  logical  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  the  debate  between  the  Treasury  and 
the  taxpaymg  corporations.  This  debate  has 
proceeded  at  a  remarkably  high  Intellectual 
level.  In  commendable  contrast  to  much  of 
the  discussion  over  the  tax  bill.  The  com- 
panies no  doubt  have  tended  to  overstate 
their  case.  But  their  fundamental  points 
they  have  made  to  stick. 

It  has  become  clear  that  the  Improvement 
in  the  balance  of  payments  probably  would 
be  smaller  than  had  been  supposed  and  in 
any  case  short  lived.  The  reason  Is  that 
while  the  outflow  of  capital  might  diminish, 
so  would  exports  In  the  form  of  sales  to 
subsidiaries.  In  the  longer  run.  foreign  In- 
come forgone  would  outweigh  any  gains 
from  reduced  capital  outflow. 

The  neutrality  of  the  tax  Impact  between 
domestic  and  foreign  investment  at  which 
the  Treasury  aims  would  destroy  the  com- 
petitive equality  between  American  subsidi- 
aries and  their  f(jreign  rivals.  If  the  latter 
are  taxed  less  heavily,  they  will  outcompete 
the  American  firms  The  present  law,  more- 
over, does  not  involve  a  deliberate  subsidiza- 
tion of  foreign  Investment.  It  Is  the  logical 
application  of  the  principle  which  rules  for 
domestic  taxes  that  income  Is  not  to  be 
taxed  before  It  is  received. 

The  fear  that  some  Jobs  and  some  sales 
Will  be  lost  if  American  firms  supply  their 
foreign  markets  from  abroad  Instead  of  by 
exporting  is  probably  realistic.  But  to  try 
to  protect  .American  industry  and  labor  by 
means  of  the  tax  law  would  constitute  a 
new  form  of  prcectionism  that  ill  accords 
with  the  liberal  principles  embodied  In  the 
trade  legislation  sponsored  by  the  adminis- 
tration. In  any  case,  the  effort  to  protect 
jobs  and  sales  may  prove  futile  if  the  prod- 
ucts meanwhile  have  ceased  to  be  com- 
petitive. 


The  outlook  for  Investment  In  the  less 
developed  countries  will  suffer  If  Investment 
In  the  Industrial  coim tries  Is  penalized,  even 
though  those  countries  are  now  exempted 
from  the  legislation.  The  Investor  can 
hardly  fall  to  notice  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall  telling  htm  that  some  future  turn  of 
the  tax  screw  will  probably  reach  him  even 
there. 

The  issue  then  boils  down  to  a  simple  qties- 
tlon.  Is  the  balance-of-payments  situation 
so  desperate  that  In  order  to  get  some  quick 
relief  the  United  States  must  sacrifice  the 
unquestioned  benefits  of  foreign  investment? 
The  time  may  come,  if  we  mishandle  our 
affairs,  when  we  can  no  longer  afford  to 
build  up  our  Investment  position  In  some  of 
the  world's  fastest  growing  economies.  But 
It  does  not  look  as  if  that  time  had  arrived 
now. 


[From  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  May  6,  1962) 
Why  Cut  Our  Own  Throats? 

The  old  fable  alKiut  the  man  who  killed 
the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs  should 
be  recalled  by  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
before  they  proceed  with  that  part  of  the 
administration  tax  bill  that  would  tax 
American  companies  on  profits  of  oversea 
subsidiaries  before  they  are  distributed  In 
the  form  of  dividends. 

Foreign  trade,  the  outflow  of  gold,  and 
related  subjects  are  difficult  for  the  man 
In  the  street  (sometimes  even  Wall  Street) 
to  comprehend. 

But  to  state  the  question  simply,  the 
fable  about  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden 
eggs  is  very  directly  applicable  to  the  pro- 
posed change  In  a  long-standing  tax  rule. 

V.B.     BUSINESS     MUST     COMPETE    ON     AN     EQUAL 
FOOTING 

About  the  only  way  that  American  capital 
can  compete  in  many  areas  of  the  world, 
or  stimulate  economic  growth,  Is  to  do  busi- 
ness on  equal  footing  with  foreign-owned 
companies  beyond  our  borders.  This  means 
getting  behind  tariff  barriers,  or  enjoying 
comparable  tax  status.  In  fact  It  Is  the 
only  way  In  which  the  American  free  enter- 
prise system  can  venture  much-needed  de- 
velopment In  the  so-called  high  risk  areas — 
the  emerging  and   developing  countries. 

The  foreign  aid  programs  of  the  United 
States  have  achieved  wonders  In  various 
critical  zones — prominent  examples  being 
Western  and  Southern  Europe  and  the  Far 
East  after  World  War  II.  But  there  Isn't 
enough  money  In  the  U.S.  Treasury — pres- 
ently almost  $300  billion  In  debt — to  "prime 
the  pump"  all  over  the  glot>e,  advance  civi- 
lization generally,  and  reduce  the  tensions 
that  may  lead  to  war  or  bloody  revolutions 
by  the  attainment  of  a  markedly  better 
standard  of  living  for  the  free  world. 

But  here  we  come  to  a  paradox.  An  ad- 
ministration that  pleads  for  foreign  aid,  and 
proposes  costly  Alliances  for  Progress  as 
a  means  of  combating  communism,  now  es- 
pouses a  tax  rule  that  would  be  ruinous  to 
the  development  of  foreign  Industrialization 
by  private  American   investors. 

Part  of  the  contradiction — perhaps  a  very 
large  part — stems  from  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  way  In  which  our  foreign  enterprises 
are  set  up  and  work. 

And  far  too  many  people — in  and  out  of 
Government — believe  things  that  simply  are 
not  so  in  this  complicated  field. 

The  worst  of  these  misconceptions  Is  that 
American-developed  plants  overseas  are  a 
drain  on  our  gold  reserve,  or  take  jobs  and 
business  away  from  our  domestic  enterprises 

The  fact  of  the  matter,  as  pointed  out 
earlier  this  year  by  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  Is  that  the  volume  of  dollars  flowing 
into  the  United  States  from  the  operations 
of  foreign  subsidiaries  is  more  than  twice 
as  great  as  the  amount  flowing  out  of  the 
United  States  to  foreign  subsidiaries. 
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Why  BO?  Our  privately  owned  businesses 
abroad  provide  markets  for  American  ma- 
chinery, materials,  products,  royaltie«,  fees, 
etc  ,  as  well  as  dividends  to  American  In- 
vestors. 

The  statistics  on  this  are  .somewhat  star- 
tli.ig.  I"  the  last  15  years  Eastman  K.xlak 
sent  abroad  about  $13  ml. lion  In  foreign  In- 
vestments. Dividends  received  from  their 
foreign  operations  have  totaled  $101  mil- 
lion— and  Eastman  Kodak  has  sold  $532  mil- 
lion in  American-made  gaods  to  Its  foreign 
subsidiaries. 

Another  good  example  is  the  Procter  & 
Gamble  Co  ,  which  in  the  last  decade  sent 
abroad  for  investment  $11  million  But  this 
relatively  small  amount  (by  Government 
standards  I.  plus  money  borrowed  and  re- 
invested abroad,  set  up  i  market  for  $243 
million  In  American  raw  materials,  finished 
products,  and  equipment  from  the  United 
States  for  use  in  oversea  subsidiaries.  In 
addition,  $47  million  was  paid  in  dividends 
to  Procter  &  Gamble  In  this  country  (and 
upon  which,  of  course,  th  ?y  paid  the  regular 
taxes  to  the  U.S  Governmt  nti . 

Nell  McElroy,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Procter  &  Gamble,  who  has  served  as  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  krows  both  sides  of 
the  picture,  made  an  excellent  presentation 
of  the  case  for  continuing  unfettered  foreign 
investment  of  American  capital  In  an  ap- 
pearance before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  last  year.  He  made  these  basic 
points: 

Our  country's  Interests  are  well  served  by 
legitimate    business    activ  ty    abroad. 

The  type  of  development  that  Procter  & 
Gamble  has  been  pursuln,'  for  45  years,  and 
much  more  actively  since  World  War  II,  Is 
an  effectUe  cold  war  weapon  that  deserves 
encotiragement.  not  discouragement  (Most 
other  nations  do  encourage  such  commercial 
development    abroad  ) 

Such  foreign  subsidiaries  Improve  our  bal- 
lance  of  payments  and  provide  domestic 
employment. 

Mr.  McElroy  also  made  the  very  telling 
point  that  this  Is  about  '  he  only  way  that 
American  free  enterprise  can  penetrate  many 
foreign  markets. 

That's  what  we  mean  about  killing  the 
goose  that  has  been  laying  the  golden  eggs. 

This  is  how  the  administration  tax  pro- 
posal would  strike  at  the  heart  of  our  com- 
mercial and  industrial  enterprises  abroad: 
The  U.S.  oversea  subsidiary  would  pay  to  the 
country  In  which  It  operates  the  same  taxes 
paid  by  Its  competitors  in  the  same  country. 
In  addition.  It  would  be  -equired  to  pay  to 
the  US  Government  any  difference  between 
Its  foreign  tax  and  the  U  S  corporation  tax 
of  52  percent  on  proflts  "A.  for  example,  the 
subsidiary  paid  a  30  percent  tax  overseas, 
then  it  would  pay  an  additional  tax  of  22 
percent  to  the  U.S  Government.  For  many, 
it  would  mean  the  loss  of  ability  to  compete 
with  others  doing  business  In  that  country. 
For  others,  it  would  mean  a  crippling  of 
growth. 

To  conserve  American  dollar  Investment, 
most  such  sub!-ldiaries  beijin  In  a  small  way, 
and  grow  with  the  expansion  of  plant-"!  and 
development  of  markets  made  posvslble  by 
the  proflts  they  earn.  Their  growth  poten- 
tial depends  wholly  upon  their  retained 
profits — unless  we  contlrually  ship  money 
overseas  to  support  this  means  of  getting  our 
share  of   the   world's   trade. 

THIS    COULD    BECOME    ANOTHER    COMMUNIST 
VICTORY 

It  cannot  be  stressed  to  5  strongly  that  the 
system  followed  now  and  .n  the  past  has  not 
constituted  a  tax  loophole,  or  made  pos- 
sible a  tax  haven  abroad  for  American 
business.  As  dividends  accrue  to  American 
Investors — once  profits  overseas  have  built  up 
the  bu  iness— they  are  taxable  in  the 
United  States, 


If  we  scuttle  our  oversea  businesses,  by 
making  it  impossible  for  them  to  grow  com- 
petitively or  venture  Into  the  high-risk 
underdeveloped  areas,  we  will  be  handing 
communism  a  great  economic  victory — and 
the  American  taxpayer  a  bill  he  cannot 
possibly  pay. 


(From  Business  Week,  May  5   1962] 
Too  Confused  for  Words 

As  any  teacher  of  English  composition  will 
tell  you.  an  idea  that  can't  be  expressed  in 
clear,  precise  language  is  likely  tc  be  a  poor 
idea  By  this  standard,  the  administration's 
proposals  for  taxing  the  earnings  of  foreign 
subsidiaries  of  US  corporations  must  count 
as  one  of  the  poorest  ideas  that  has  come 
along  In  some  time.  The  more  tax  lawyers 
read  the  fine  print  of  the  bill  that  has 
passed  the  House  and  is  now  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
the  more  they  wonder  just  what  its  various 
clauses  do  mean. 

In  fact,  the  bill  Is  so  ambiguous  that  some 
businessmen  have  concluded  that  bad  drafts- 
manship alone  cannot  explain  the  fuzzlness 
of  the  language.  Tliey  suspect  that  the 
Treasury  !.«;  deliberately  creating  obscurities 
so  that  It  run  ha.e  a  free  hand  later  to 
Interpret  the  language  as  It  pleases 

Even  If  the  Treasury  gets  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  on  this  point,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  bill  is  full  of  confusions,  complexities, 
and  unresolved  questions.  One  of  Its  clauses 
apparently  would  set  a  boobytrap  for  U.S. 
directors  of  foreign  corporations  by  forcing 
them  to  reveal  information  that  foreign  law 
forbids  them  to  disclose.  Another  might  put 
a  heavy  penalty  on  the  liquidation  of  foreign 
subsidiaries  after  the  bill  has  passed. 

This  sort  of  vagueness  is  a  tlpoff  to  the  fact 
that  neither  the  Treasury  nor  the  Congress 
has  decided  just  what  the  new  legislation  Is 
supposed  to  do  or  how  it  should  do  It.  As 
the  bin  stands,  it  Is  neither  a  measure  to 
raise  revenue  nor  an  effective  device  to  limit 
the  flow  of  U.S.  capital  abroad.  It  Is  an 
arbitrary  change  In  the  rules  of  the  game 
that  would  produce  endless  litigation  and 
perpetual  coiifuslon. 

For  this — If  for  no  other  reason — the  Sen- 
ate should  reject  the  proposals  out  of  hand. 
If  the  law  Is  to  be  changed,  companies  with 
a  vital  stake  In  oversea  operations  at  least 
are  entitled  to  know  what  the  changes  are 
and  what  purpose  they  are  supposed  to  serve. 


[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 

May  18,  1962] 

Hobbling  Business 

(By  Donald  I.  Rogers) 

Even  as  Treasury  Secretary  Douglas  Dillon 
was  addressing  top-level  European  bankers 
in  Rome,  urging  them  to  restrain  the  flood 
of  multimillion-dollar  European  bond  flota- 
tions on  Wall  Street,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  was  considering  the  administra- 
tions lax  bill  which  would  Impose  Indis- 
criminate penalties  on  all  American  com- 
panies that  compete  for  foreign  markets 
through   subsidiary   operations   overseas. 

On  the  surface  it  appears  as  though  the 
liberal  Kennedy  administration  Is  pushing 
jor  drastic  conservative  revisions  In  American 
for'^ign  economic  policy,  revlslorus  that  would 
curtail  American  expenditures  abroad  and 
at  the  same  time  discourage  American  risk 
capital  from  helping  to  finance  foreign  enter- 
prises. 

It  is  part  of  an  administration  maneuver, 
however,  to  increase  the  pressure  on  Britain 
to  join  the  European  Common  Market  and 
simultaneously  clear  the  way  for  eventual 
entry  into  the  Common  Market  by  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  planned  evolvement 
In  the  International  economy  to  supplant 
America's  gigantic  foreign  aid  program. 

While  it  Is  possible  to  understand  the 
motives   of   the    central   planners,   It    is    not 


so  easy  to  fathom  what  appears  to  be  an 
absolute  disregard  for  American  business 
during  the  transitlonary  period. 

The  tax  teill,  for  instance,  which  would 
drastically  change  the  taxing  procedures  ou 
foreign  income  of  American  business,  was 
presumably  Initiated  to  curb  tax  havens 
which  some  tax  experts  had  estimated  cost 
the  United  States  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  annually.  The  general  impression 
was  that  the  object  of  the  pursuit  was  the 
elusive  income  of  U,S.  movie  stars. 

Unfortunately,  this  scouting  of  foreign  tax 
havens  is  part  of  a  trade  program  fostered 
by  the  administration  that  businessmen  gen- 
erally hold  to  be  sound. 

As  the  tax  bill  now  stands,  however,  many 
business  leaders  feel  it  would  nullify  the 
broad  aims  of  the  generally  acceptable  Ken- 
nedy foreign  trade  programs.  It  Is  also  a 
complete  reversal  of  the  policy  of  previous 
administrations  and  Congress  Itself  which 
encouraged  American  investments  abroad, 
holding  them  to  be  of  greater  value  than 
unrestrained  foreign  aid. 

The  business  leaders  believe  that  If  the  bill 
becomes  law,  the  effect  will  be  to  reduce  to- 
tal employment  in  the  United  States,  curtail 
the  manufacture  of  goods  in  the  United 
States  for  export  abroad,  sharply  decrease 
what  is  presently  the  largest  favorable  factor 
In  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments,  and  put 
American  business  at  a  grave  disadvantage 
in  competition  with  the  aggressive  producers 
of  other  countries  for  world  markets. 

Heretofore  the  official  American  policy  has 
been  to  encourage  direct  American  invest- 
ments overseas.  The  apologetic  and  sympa- 
thetic Washington  press  corps  has  tried  to 
plant  the  idea  that  tax  provisions  had  been 
devised  to  encourage  investment  in  the  re- 
building of  Europe  after  the  war  and  that 
consequently  these  provisions  are  no  longer 
valid  or  necessary.  The  truth  is  the  basic 
provisions  Involved  have  been  part  of  the 
U.S.  income  tax  law  since  it  was  enacted  In 
1913.  nor  were  they  changed  in  substance 
during  the  Marshall  plan  period. 

Tough  European  competitors,  of  course, 
like  the  idea  of  imposing  additional  tax 
handicaps  on  American  business.  Mr.  Dillon 
told  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
that  the  finance  ministers  of  the  six  Com- 
mon Market  countries  were  "good  enough  to 
give  us  the  general  tenor  of  their  thinking." 

While  European  competitors  heartily  ap- 
prove steps  to  decrease  the  effectiveness  of 
American  business.  It  is  notable  that  no 
similar  measures  have  been  proposed  by  their 
governments  with  respect  to  their  own  in- 
dustries. In  fact  their  tax  policies  have  been 
in  the  opposite  direction — to  encourage  ex- 
pansion of  their  businesses  abroad. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  our  American 
Government  is  more  concerned  with  the  vig- 
or of  foreign  businesses  than  of  its  own  busi- 
nesses. It  is  also  obvious  that  additional 
heavy  tax  burdens  on  American  oversea  busi- 
ness would  greatly  abet  the  Increasing  eco- 
nomic competition  of  the  Communists. 

Congress  is  being  asked  to  approve  a  pol- 
icy which  is:  (1)  Detrimental  to  American 
business;  (2)  beneficial  to  foreign  businesses 
in  competition  with  American  business;  and 
(3)  greatly  beneficial  to  the  state-owned 
Communist  industries  which  seek  to  'bury 
us." 

This  may  be  liberal,  but  it  is  hardly  con- 
structive. 

The  loss  or  curtailment  of  foreign  markets 
Inevitably  would  mean  a  decline  In  US  ex- 
ports with  loss  of  production  Jobs  and  a  rise 
in  unemployment  in  this  country.  A  school- 
child  should  know  that  the  way  to  provide 
more  jobs  in  American  factories  is  not  to 
pull  out  of  the  great  world  marketplace  but 
to  comp>ete  more  successfully  In  It 

Can  either  President  Kennedy  or  Dr.  Dillon 
honestly  believe  that  a  cutback  In  American 
exports  will  improve  the  aggravating  gold 
problem? 
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[From    the    Wall    Street    Journal.    Apr.    27, 
19621 

How  Not  To  Succeed  in  the  Woau) 

The  administration's  foreign  tax  proposals, 
according  to  Treasury  Secretary  Dillon,  "are 
not  directed  against  foreign  Investment  as 
8-Jch."  They  are  only  Intended  to  stop  per- 
haps 10  percent  of  It — that  portion  of  the 
capital  outflow  which  "is  Induced  by  tax 
reasons." 

One  part  of  the  Treasury's  concern  here 
S'?enis  to  be  the  possibility  of  actual  tax 
avoidance  on  Income  earned  abroad.  But 
tliat  Is  a  minor  problem  which  requires 
no  new  legislation 

More  Importantly,  the  administration  Is 
apparently  under  the  Impression  that  pres- 
ent law  Is  "Inequitable"  because  It  permits 
some  kind  of  "privilege"  or  "preference"  for 
tne  stockholders  of  U.S.  firms  operating 
abroad.  As  It  Is  now,  for  example,  the  earn- 
li.gs  of  American-owned  foreign  corporations 
are  not  taxed  until  they  are  returned  to  this 
country  as  dividends.  In  Mr.  Dillon's  view, 
this  "deferral  privilege"  Is  what  "Induces" 
e>:cess.'.ve  direct  Investment  abroad. 

Yet  this  provision  was  not  put  Into  the  law 
to  let  people  duck  any  taxes  or  get  away  with 
ar.ything  else.  It  was  written  long  ago  with 
tlie  Idea  in  mind  that  It  might  foster,  with- 
oit  revenue  loss,  American  business  ac- 
tivity abroad 

That  is  exactly  why  buslnessm^en  are  dis- 
turbed about  the  effects  of  terminating  this 
■■jiriviiege."  as  the  Treasury  is  trying  to  get 
Congress  to  do  with  regard  to  industrialized 
H-itions  like  those  in  Western  Europe.  Here 
is  what  Ellsworth  C.  Alvord,  chairman  of  the 
Tixation  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Council  of 
tlie  International  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
told  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  Just  a 
couple  of  days  ago: 

"What  •  •  •  deferral  has  done  is  to  permit 
U.S.  subsidiaries  to  operate  under  condi- 
tions more  nearly  equal  to  their  rivals  in 
the  West  European  countries  by  permitting 
them  to  finance  a  larger  part  of  their  In- 
vestments out  of  retained  earnings. 

"If  the  administration  proposals  become 
law,"  he  went  on,  "the  American  business- 
man will  find  his  foreign  subsidiary  strug- 
gling to  compete  with  businessmen  from 
cciuntrles  which  levy  no  tax  at  all  on  foreign 
income,  or  grant  preferential  rate  differen- 
tials to  foreign  income  *  •  *.  [Those 
ccuntrlesi  want  their  businessmen  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  competitive  struggle  for  world 
mirkets. " 

So  whatever  the  administration  may  ar- 
gt,e,  the  Treasury's  foreign  tax  proposals 
inevitably  constitute  an  attack  on  American 
private  foreign  Investment.  And  herein  lies 
ar.  even  deeper  confusion  of  approach. 

The  administration  is  unhappy  about  this 
oiitflow  because  It  thinks  it  increases  our 
serious  International  payments  deficit, 
boosting  exports,  on  the  hand,  improves  our 
payments  position.  Yet,  over  tlie  years,  the 
net  return  on  foreign  Investment  exceeds 
outflow.  So  the  Treasury  is  taking  at  best  a 
shortsighted  view. 

Moreover,  It  Is  by  no  means  necessarily  a 
case  of  either  investments  or  exports.  In 
many  ways,  the  two  go  together.  A  foreign 
Investment  often  Increases  tlie  demand  for 
exports  from  this  cnuntry  The  investment 
may  uecessltute  parts  or  equipment  from  the 
United  States.  More  broadlv.  Investment 
stimulutea  economic  activity  nna  hence  de- 
mand for  all  kinds  of  American  goods.  Cer- 
tainly both  Investments  and  exports  are 
needed  In  that  competltl-.e  struggle  which 
IS  su  rapidly  Intensifying  In   the  world. 

The  payments  deficit  and  resultant  gold 
flow  Is  a  real  and  urgent  problem,  but  the 
heart  o.  It  Is  Uie  Government's  own  prodi- 
gious foreign  spending.  Instead  of  making 
ary  serious  effort  to  ci.rb  that  spending,  the 
administration  prefers  to  attack  the  gnat  of 


tax  '  inducemenii'  and  m  tiie  process  swat 
everybody  who  is  trying  tq  do  business 
abroad. 

This  confused  and  contradictory  course 
Is  a  curious  way  to  preserve  the  Nation's 
economic  posltijii  in  the  world,  let  alone 
Improve  .t. 


[From   the   Journal   of   Commerce,   May    16, 

1962] 

T.\xiNC  Foreign  Earnings 

The  more  we  think  about  the  adminis- 
tration's pu.sh  to  tax  undistributed  earnings 
of  forelen  r,fli:!;;tes  the  less  sense  we  can 
see  In  it  We  don't  believe  that  even  if  the 
tax  Is  enacted  It  will  cause  much  difference 
in  American  corporation  policy  respecting 
foreign  InvL'stment — which  certainly  has  not 
been  heavily  Influenced  by  the  ability  to 
defer  taxes  on  earnings  on  such  outlays 
until  they  are  brought  home.  But  the  pro- 
posed tax  will  b?  some  kind  of  a  hindrance 
for  American  foreign  investment. 

The  projected  tax  upon  foreign  earnings 
Is  officially  Justiaed  on  several  grounds.  It 
will  produce  more  tax  Income.  Even  the 
Treasury  puts  tills  prospective  Income  gain 
at  only  $145  million;  others  have  said  that 
it  will  be  only  $8f  million  a  year. 

It  will  aid  the  US.  balance-of-payments 
deficit  This  assertion  Is  questionable;  If 
fxillcy  of  corporations  Is  not  likely  to  be 
changed,  the  only  gain  would  be  the  $145 
million  or  $80  million.  'Which  Is  peanuts 
when  the  deficit  -tins  into  billions. 

The  other  argument  Is  that  by  removing 
the  tax  incentive,  such  as  It  is,  on  corporate 
subsidiaries  in  developed  countries  and  leav- 
ing it  on  in  underdeveloped  nations,  more 
pru.ite  capitiil  rxill  be  channeled  to  the  un- 
derdeveloped This  seems  to  presuppose  that 
by  a  minor  wiggle  of  the  tax  finger,  invest- 
m.ents  in  Britain  or  France  will  automatically 
shift  to  Ghana  ct  Guinea.     That's  nonsense. 

A  still  further  and  minor  argument  Is  that 
tax  havens  abroad  are  meretricious  and 
shotild  be  ended. 

If  they  are  ineretrlclou.",  why  continue 
them  as  respects  underdeveloped  nations? 
^Si:i  IS  siippo.sed  to  be  bad  per  se,  not  accord- 
ing to  where  you  do  it.  Furthermore,  there 
is  some  distortion  of  truth  In  labeling  places 
where  you  invest  as  tax  havens  when  In  re- 
ality you  are  merely  deferring,  not  avoiding 
the  taxes. 

We  think  the  administration  has  been 
again  inept  In  really  presenting  a  good  case 
for  the  tax  on  foreign  earnings.  It  should 
have  tied  in  the  proposal  to  a  larger  picture 
much  mere  experiiy  and  sensibly  than  It  did. 

It  might  have  said,  for  example,  that  under 
his  foreign  trade  program,  President  Kennedy 
is  going  to  seek  :-eclprocal  tariff  concessions, 
to  the  end  that  .\merlcan  exports  will  enter 
Europe  s  common  markets  on  more  favor- 
able terms  than  they  do  now. 

Negotiation  of  tariff  concessions  Is  of 
course  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  the 
US  Government  will  subsidize  by  tax  con- 
cessions the  establih^hment  of  foreign  plants 
which  in  effect  ■*111  avoid  the  foreign  tariff 
levies  When  yo  i  have  a  plant  in  the  Com- 
mon Market  producing  your  goods  within 
their  tariff  wall.i  you  naturally  escape  pay- 
ment of  Imixirt  d.itles 

Tlie  only  substantial  relationship  of  this 
foreign  overseas  direct  Investment  to  the 
b.ilanre  of  pnym'nts  l.>!  that  It  la  one  factor 
Influenclni;  a  rnpUnl  nurfl  .w  which  won't 
1)0  reversed  c\en  if  the  .iwCgeU  tax  advant«g« 
Is  given  up 

We  suspect  that  for  reasons  of  logic  the 
adminlstratlii!!  v.-ill  have  to  stand  pat  but 
that  It  won't  in  '-he  end  consider  this  tax  on 
foreign  earnings  something  crucial,  which 
It  certainly  isn't.  We  do  think  it  could  have 
made  a  better  case  for  the  Idea  without 
throwing  around  so  many  red  herrings. 


[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  May  7,  1902] 
Ove:rse.\  Investment 

One  of  the  most  controversial  features  of 
the  administration's  tax  bill  Is  the  proposed 
change  In  treatment  of  oversea  subsidiaries 
of  American  corporations.  The  provlsintis 
may  not  seem  as  comprehensible  or  of  as 
much  moment  as  the  restrictions  on  expense 
accounts  or  withholding  of  taxes  on  divi- 
dends and  Interest.  But  the  tremendous  ex- 
pansion of  business  into  foreign  countries 
and  the  proposed  revision  of  the  foreign 
trade  program  make  the  question  Increas- 
ingly Important. 

The  administration  bill  has  three  main 
purposes.  It  would  tighten  controls  on 
transactions  between  parent  companies  and 
subsidiaries  designed  primarily  Ui  evade 
taxes  in  this  country — as,  for  example,  where 
the  parent  company  "exports"  potential 
profit  by  charging  tiubsldlarles  less  than  rea- 
sonable prices.  It  would  tax  Income  earned 
by  foreign  subsidiaries  not  returned  to  this 
country  and  not  Immediately  reinvested  In 
the  oversea  business.  This  Is  the  he;irt  of 
the  revision  for.  under  present  law,  the  In- 
come is  not  taxable  until  It  Is  returned  to 
the  parent  company  In  this  country.  And 
by  curbing  these  and  other  artificial  Incen- 
tives to  setting  up  oversea  corporations  the 
bill  is  designed  to  encourage  more  direct 
exports  from  the  United  States. 

In  broad  outline  and  to  a  depree  difficult 
to  define,  these  are  laudable  objectives 
Most  responsible  businessmen  who  have 
testified  on  the  bill  strongly  support  restric- 
tive measures  against  the  operation  of  paper 
oversea  subsidiaries  whose  only  real  purjxjse 
is  to  evade  taxes.  But  they  worry  about  the 
bin  as  written.  They  are  afraid  that  the 
effect  of  it  will  be  substantially  to  Inhibit 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  legltlmi^le 
oversea  subsidiaries. 

As  they  point  out,  these  American  owned 
foreign  corporations  buy  rather  heavily  from 
the  United  States  and  so  Increase  exports 
and  contribute  to  a  favorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments. They  return  well  over  $2  billion  a 
year  In  dividends  and  Interest  to  this 
country,  an  additional  factor  In  strength- 
ening the  balance-of-payments  position. 
Finally,  a  good  m.iny  foreign  m.irkets  f.r 
particular  goods  are  difficult  to  penetrate 
with  expensive  American  exports,  produced 
at  higher  cost  to  which  shipping  charges 
and  tariffs  are  added.  If  American  firms  are 
to  capture  their  share  of  foreign  business, 
they  will  have  to  do  It  both  by  exports  and. 
In  some  cases,  by  putting  oversea  production 
plants  right  In  the   market  concerned. 

The  administration  and  btislness  w  uld 
undoubtedly  agree  on  these  broad  objec- 
tives— the  elimination  of  real  abuses  and 
the  maintenance  of  healthy  oversea  sub- 
sidiaries of  American  corporations.  The 
argument  comes  on  detail.  The  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  made  some  changes 
In  the  original  administration  draft  but  the 
bill  was  whipped  through  the  House  under 
strong  political  pressure.  Now,  In  the  Sen- 
ate, committee  experts  have  a  last  chance 
to  sort  out  many  of  the  complexities  before 
the  measure  becomes  law. 

(Prom  the  Vlneland    (N.J,^    Times  Journal. 

May  H    1<>«21 

Brrrnt  Than  Cuahjiv 

If  the  foreign  tax  provlalun.s  of  Mouse  bill 
106S0  would  result  In  lesa  Axnerlcuu  Invest- 
ment in  Industrial  growth  of  the  so-called 
underdeveloped  nations  a«  the  Owena-Illl- 
nols  Glass  Co.  cl;»im.«s.  the.sc  pi.  ■, ;!  us  ovight 
to  be  changed. 

Owens-IUInols's  president  Ray  Mulford 
told  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  chalr- 
maned  by  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd  th.it  the 
provisions  "will  place  American  corpora tUjns 
doing  business  overseas  through  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries at  a  competitive  disadvantage  with 
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foreign -owned  corporatloni.  operating  In  the 
same  markets  " 

Mulford  said  that  his  company  agreed  on 
the  need  to  end  "tax  havens  '  overseas  In- 
vestments used  by  some  /imericans  only  as 
a  means  of  dodging  U  S  ta::e8.  But  the  dou- 
ble-tax provisions  of  the  pmpcjsed  legisla- 
tion- passed  by  the  House  jf  Ueprescnt.vti\eR 
on  Mireh  29-  could  dry  up  the  supply  of 
U.S.  risk  capital  abroad 

One  of  the  provisions  wmild  require  that 
an  American  corp*jratlon  -eport  to  tlie  U  S 
Treasury  Department  on  the  biisis  of  pre- 
tax earnings  of  a  forelgsi  s  lb^ldla^y.  where.is 
"only  that  portion  of  the  after-tax  earnings 
paid  In  dividends  Is  avail, i  hie  to  the  Ameri- 
can company."  In  other  words,  the  corpora- 
tion first  would  have  to  pay  taxes  on  Its 
earnings  to  the  country  In  which  the  subsi- 
diary btislness  is  located  Then  It  wuuld 
have  to  piy  to  Uncle  Sam  taxes  on  the  same 
gross  earnings.  Instead  of  on  the  net  earn- 
ings after  the  foreign  taxe.i  had  been  paid. 

There  are  a  number  ol  other  provisions 
which  are  highly  comollcited  What's  Im- 
portant about  them  is  thiit  they  ought  not 
discourage  U.S.  Investment  abroad.  For  In 
the  long  run  of  history  it's  a  lot  belter  to  In- 
vest In  another  nation  and  help  It  to  help 
Itself  than  to  pour  charity  through  Its  lips. 
A  mendicant  often  feels  no  love  for  his  bene- 
factor; a  real  business  partnership  is  a  better 
basis  for  lasting  friendship  on  the  Interna- 
tional level. 


[F'rom    the    Dally    Commorclal    News,    San 
FrancLsco.  Calif.,  May  7,  1962] 

We  Need  a  Spur — Not  a  Brake 

To    keep    Its    own    economic    health,    the 

United  States  must   face   up   to   the  realities 
of  worldwide  competition 

That  Is  the  view  of  the  lead  of  an  Ameri- 
can oil  company  (St^indard  Oil  Co  ,  New  Jer- 
sey) which  operates  on  an  International 
scale.  To  quote  him  directly.  "We  must  re- 
gard economic  competltlori  from  our  friends 
and  allies  in  the  free  world  with  the  same 
viewpoint  which  we  apply  to  competition 
amongst  ourselves — as  a  spur,  an  Incentive, 
a  stimulant,  leading  us  to  Innovation,  re- 
search, cost  reduction,  improvement  of  effi- 
ciency In  every  direction." 

Government  policy,  to  say  the  obvious, 
will  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  ability 
of  American  industry  to  achieve  such  objec- 
tives and  V:i  compete  In  the  world  markets 
This  spokesman  is  much  concerned,  and 
with  every  re.ason.  over  ctiixent  proposals  for 
changing  the  method  of  tJixlng  Income  from 
foreign  operations,  Sh.'ircholders  of  Ameri- 
can corporations  pay  indiv  dual  Income  taxes 
only  on  dividends  received — that  Is,  money 
In  hand.  They  don't  pay  Income  taxes  un- 
der these  proposals  on  earnings  which  are 
plowed  back  into  the  expansion  of  U  .S  plant 
facilities.  But  US.  shareliolders  in  foreign 
operations,  with  re.spect  t  )  certain  types  of 
foreign  business  earning":,  would  be  required 
to  do  Just  that. 

The  Inevitable  result  would  be  discourage- 
ment to  foreign  investment-  and  a  serious 
handicap  to  American  c(napanles  which  are 
tryliig  to  compete  in  th?  markets  of  the 
world.  Why  the  checkreln  on  U.S.  Invest- 
ments abro4td  > 

IProm  the  Canuiou  Chronicle,  Canulen,  S  C 

Apr.  30,  1»U| 

Cotu  0  Co-st  Job.** 

Amerl<-nn  bu.'^lneM.  lar^e  and  riimH  is 
solidly  behind  the  objectives  which  the  ad- 
mltilstratinn  says  will  b->  achieved  by  \\.» 
f  >reisn  trade  policy  But  those  very  objec- 
tives are  Imperiled  by  tie  radical  rhanpc! 
demanded  In  the  taxation  of  oversea  sub- 
sidiaries of  American  companies 

Those  American  businessmen  who  are 
best  Informed  on  such  o))eratlons,  fee  only 
disaster  ahead — both  at  1  ome  and  abroad — 


In  the  proposed  reversal  of  tax  law  that  has 
served  the  Nation  well  for  40  years  And 
they  have  been  fiocking  to  Washington  to 
offer  their  testimony  to  the  Senate  Finance 
C'lnmiitee  apalnst  provisions  of  House  bill 
10650  that  would  tax  the  Income  of  such 
companies  as  earned  at  the  source,  and  not 
as  heretofore,  when  such  Income  was  re- 
mitted to  the  United  States  Furthermore, 
the  proposed  rules  impose  double  taxation  by 
considering  the  foreign  t;ix  paid  on  such  in- 
come as  If  it  were  cash  received  in  the 
United  Slates 

Administration  spokesmen  solemnly  de- 
clare that  this  legislation  will  reduce  unem- 
ployment, promote  exports,  check  the  out- 
flow of  gold,  correct  tax  abuses — and  out  of 
the  other  side  of  their  mouths  calmly  admit 
this  new  tax  burden  is  designed  to  discourage 
U.S.  business  from  investing  abroad  Which 
It  certainly  will 

Actually,  American  oversea  operations  in- 
crease Jobs  at  home,  and  the  greater  their 
success,  the  greater  their  demand  for  ma- 
chinery, components  and  finished  products 
made  In  the  United  States  And  since  Ameri- 
can business  goes  abroad  to  compete  with 
foreign  firms  In  their  own  markets,  not  to 
make  goods  that  can  be  profitably  exported 
from  here,  the  Jobs  It  creates  abroad  would 
not  otherwise  exist  in  the  United  States. 
Thus  the  charge  of  "exporting  American 
Jobs"  Is  fallacious. 

During  1960,  foreign  subsidiaries  of  U.S. 
firms  sold  $2.7  billion  of  American -made 
products  abroad  and  sent  goods  to  the 
United  Stales  that  amounted  to  only  one- 
sixth  of  that  volume.  From  1950  through 
1960  direct  U.S.  foreign  Investment  totaled 
112  billion — and  generated  a  return  of  $20.5 
billion   In   earnings  to  tlie  United   Stales. 

In  view  of  the  growing  competitive  strug- 
gle of  the  North  Atlantic  trading  community 
for  the  markets  of  the  Western  World,  a 
worse  time  could  hardly  be  chosen  for  throw- 
ing a  roadblock  In  front  of  the  American 
team — even  though,  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  naively  reported,  the  finance 
ministers  of  six  Common  Market  countries 
are  In  favor  of  it 

What  more  do  the  Senators  need  to  know? 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May  21. 

1962! 

Tax  Policy  in  Per-spective 

(By  George  H   Favre) 

Boston. — Prom  a  long-term  point  of  view, 
Justification  for  the  Treasury's  bid  to  tax 
undistributed  earnings  of  American  corpo- 
rations' oversea  subsidiaries  has  never  been 
easy  to  find. 

Even  accepting  at  face  value  the  argument 
of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  C  Douglas  Dll- 
l(in  that  oversea  investments  do  not  begin 
to  act  favorably  m  the  Nation's  balance  of 
payments  for  14  or  15  years,  the  move  Is 
op-'n  to  attack  as  being  shortsighted 

Returns  from  investments  made  14  or  15 
years  ago  and  now  beginning  to  flower  'ac- 
cording to  Mr  Dillon's  own  estimates  i  could 
be  rxjjrcted  at  lea>t  to  cancel  the  outflow  of 
future  investments 

riouRis  challenged 

nut  now  Mr  Dillon's  figures  have  been 
challenned  by  some  prnctlcul  economlsU 
with  ntxiuiiul  knowledge  of  International 
nnanclni-  The  chullenKe  will  give  congres- 
sional opponents  <if  the  Treasury  proposal 
some  l.utual  uinniunlllon  In  their  fight 
nK''ln.vt  allowing  the  provision  to  be  passed 
h.^  part  of  the  administration  tax-reform  bill. 

A  closely  reasoned  report  on  the  subject, 
made  Independently  and  submitted  to  Con- 
(jress  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co..  of  New  Jersey. 
has  challenged  the  whole  basis  of  Mr  Dillon's 
figuring  on  Impact  of  oversea  Investment*  on 
the  U.S  balance  of  payments. 


Tlie  oil  company's  economists,  specialists 
in  International  finance,  dispute  Mr,  Dillon's 
use  of  official  fifrures  in  describing  flow  of 
funds  for  Investment  piu-poses  in  and  out  of 
the  United  States.  Europe,  and  Canada. 

substitution  asserted 

The  economists  have  no  quarrel  with  Mr 
Dillon's  figures  for  investment  outflow  but 
assert  that  he  "substituted  calculat-ed  ftt- 
ures  of  his  own  for  the  Inflows."  Briefly, 
Standard  OH  people  argue  that  Secretary 
Dillon  permitted  true  Inflow  figures  from 
Investments  made  In  any  single  year  to  be 
canceled  but  outfiows  Initiated  In  later  years 
for  unrelated  projects. 

The  effect,  says  Standard  Oil,  Is  to  draw 
an  unwarranted  and  pessimistic  picture  of 
the  Impact  of  such  Investment  on  the  coun- 
try's balance-of-payment  account. 

The  company  economists  would,  Instead, 
add  together  annual  earnings  and  related 
e.'ij'Orts  (goods  and  services)  generated  by 
average  Investment — which  Mr  Dillon 
figures  at  14  7  percent  and  103  percent,  re- 
spectively. The  25-percent  return  that  these 
two  figures  total,  after  the  year  of  first  In- 
vestment, should  thus  offset  the  initial  out- 
flow In  the  balance-of-payment  accounts 
within  a  4-  or  5-year  period. 

After  that,  the  Investment  would  repre- 
sent a  net  inflow  in  the  balance-of-payment 
account,  says  Standard  Oil.  which  considers 
its  way  the  "normal  method"  of  evaluating 
investments. 

The  Standard  Oil  findings  tend  to  corrob- 
orate case-history  testimony  compiled  by 
19  major  U.S.  corporations,  which  submitted 
their  export-import  figures  for  a  study  to 
show  actual  impact  of  their  oversea  opera- 
tions. The  study,  conducted  by  Prof  Emlle 
Benoit  of  Columbia  University  s  Graduate 
School  of  Business,  showed  that  their  opera- 
tions abroad  actually  had  resulted  in  a  posi- 
tive inflow  In  the  country's  balance-of-pay- 
ment account. 

Opponents  also  argue  that  the  Treasury's 
position  is  inconsistent  with  past  practice. 
in  which  the  Federal  Government  actively 
encouraged  businesses  to  set  up  shop  over- 
seas by  not  taxing  profits  earned  abroad  un- 
til they  were  brought  back  to  this  country. 
The  earlier  Government  position  was  taken 
In  order  to  spur  the  economic  development  of 
Europe  after  the  war 

COMPANIES      WARY 

Now,  say  these  firms,  they  would  be  un- 
fairly penalized  for  having  cooperated  ear- 
lier. Meanwhile  the  Treasury  still  proposes 
to  permit  unrepatrlated  earnings  from 
firms  Investing  in  economically  underde- 
veloped areas  to  go  untaxed  Bvit  with  the 
about-face  on  tax  benefits  for  firms  which 
Invested  In  Europe  and  Canada,  companies 
now  may  be  wary  of  how  long  the  remaining 
inducement  might  remain  in  the  tax  laws. 

Strong  as  the  immediate  eronomiic  argu- 
ments are  against  the  Treasury  position,  the 
one  least  defensible  in  documented  figures 
may  yet  be  strongest  m  force  of  logic  That 
is  the  proposition  that  luiy  effort  that  would 
discourage  expansion  overseas  by  private  In- 
\esiment  must  in  the  long  run  lend  to  con- 
tradict ihe  adir.iMHrutlon's  thesis  fur  its  No. 
1    legihlut:\T   J'.^'ht    t!ie  President  trade   bill, 

Y::'j  Prehule;.t  Ki  nnedy  »  trade  progrum  \» 
bii>eU  ol.  the  a«.Nun'.))tlon  thai  the  cold  wur 
ifi  II  .ol.^:-^ern■.  M'ugglc.  tlu\t  It  will  uli:- 
n.utelv  be  ji.i.n;',!  o  i  the  economic  frvuil,  and 
that  the  liuij  >i  cioil  in  the  We»t  n  f.uor  U  to 
develop  the  stto'.gest  pciSRlblr  ec<iiK')mlC 
bonds  belweoi.  tie  Atlantic  c^immunlly 
nations 

It  can  be  cc^geiuy  argued  that  any  meas- 
ures that  would  reiitrlcl  freedom  of  interna- 
tional movement  by  private  Industry  are 
basically  nationalist  In  tendency  and  veer 
away  from  the  long-term  goal  of  a  wider  and 
economically  more  closely  Integrated  West. 
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[From   US    News  &.  World   Report,  Jan. 
19621 

Other   Side    of    Oversea    Dollars 

New  facts  are  coming  to  light  on  how  this 
country  is  affected  by  the  big  and  growing 

operations  of  U.S.  companies  abroad. 

President  Kennedy  had  been  told  that 
firms  moving  to  Industrial  countries  were 
exporung  both  capital  and  jobs,  taking  out 
of  the  country  far  mcTe  dollars  than  they 
returned  to  the  Unit«d  States. 

Tiie  President  proposed  that  tax  laws  be 
changed  to  discourage  .\merican  companies 
from  expanding  operations  in  developed  na- 
tions overseas 

A  study  by  the  Government  Itself,  how- 
ever, plus  studies  by  individual  companies, 
now  is  putting  an  entirely  new  light  on  that 
picture. 

Facts  available  to  the  President  told  only 
jiart  of  the  story.  They  related  solely  to 
collars  of  capital  Invested  abroad  by  Ameri- 
can companies  and  dividends  returned  by 
these  companies.  They  toojc  no  account  of 
materials  and  machinery  purchased  in  the 
I'nited  States  by  these  American  companies. 
Tl'.ey  also  gave  no  weight  to  payments  of 
royalties  ai:d  other  fees  by  US.  companies 
abroad. 

A  special  survey  by  the  U.S.  Commerce  De- 
partment permits  a  more  complete  story  to 
be  told  This  study  covered  operations  of 
155  U.S.  manufacturing  companies,  located 
mainly  in  developed  countries.  The  study, 
in  turn,  is  backed  by  examples  of  actual 
experience  of  Individual  American  coni- 
paiues 

The  ac:ompanying  chart  gives  you  a*  a 
glance  tl'.e  mam  points  turned  up  in  the 
survey. 

Note  that  these  155  companies,  on  an  over- 
all basis,  returned  to  the  Unit-ed  States  from 
their  manufacturing  subsidiaries  $13  billion 
more  than  they  withdrew  from  the  United 
States  in  1960 

The  operations  of  these  com.pai:ies  thi:s 
are  shown  to  have  added  to  the  financial 
s-rength  of  the  United  States.  Supplies  of 
dollars  in  this  co\mtry  were  built  up.  not 
drained  away 

The  Commerce  Department  survey  cov- 
ered a  large  sam.ple  rf  manufacturing  com- 
panies. If  all  American  companies  abroad 
were  counted — from  trading  subsidiaries  to 
oil  drilling — the  favorable  effect  on  the 
United  States  shown  by  the  Commerce  sur- 
vey, industry  offici.tis  say.  would  be  much 
larger. 

For  example,  these  ufflcials  estimate  that 
ail  U  S.  companies  overseas  buy  a  total  of 
$5  billion  worth  of  American  goods  each 
year — as  against  only  $18  billion  worth 
snown  in  the  sample  survey. 

Similarly,  total  payments  to  the  United 
States  from  foreign-earned  royalties,  license 
payments,  management  fees  and  the  like  are 
estmiated  to  be  running  at  the  rate  of  $400 
million  annually — as  against  only  $148  mil- 
lion shown  in  the  nianufacturing  survey. 

EXPORTS   THAT    aren't 

Not  all  of  the  sales  of  American  goods  to 
U.S.  companies  abroad  are  a  net  addition 
to  U.S.  exports.  Without  U.S.  firms  overseas, 
for  exiunple,  foreign  producers  would  be  do- 
ing more  business — and,  presumably,  im- 
porting more  from  other  countries,  includ- 
ing the  United  States  Likewise,  companies 
In  the  United  States  could  earn  some  in- 
come from  foreign  royalties  and  license  fees 
without  actually  having  subsidiaries  abroad. 

By  being  on  the  scene  overseas,  however. 
U  S  companies  are  pictured  as  building  up 
s;.Ies  that  directly  bcK>st  U  S.  exports.  Many 
of  the.se  sales.  Industry  surveys  show,  would 
not  be  made  If  American  firms  were  not 
able   to    battle    foreign    firms   on    the    scene 

The  stimulation  to  U.S.  exports  attributed 
to  American  companies  overseas  is  only  part 
oX  the  story. 


These  oversea  subsidiaries  also  send  back 
to  the  country  a  large  chunk  of  the  profits 
earned  abroad,  plowing  the  rest  back  to 
build  up  the  b  isiness — and  the  base  from 
which  to  make  even  bigger  profits  in  the 
years  ahead.  In  addition,  these  subsidiaries 
send  back  earnings  froni  royalties,  license 
and  niaiiagemer-t  fees,  and  the  like. 

Add  these  all  together,  and  the  total  in- 
flow of  dollars  to  the  United  States  from 
foreign  operations  far  exceeds  the  amount  of 
dollars  sent  out  by  these  companies  to  build 
vip  foreign  facilities  and  to  buy  goods  made 
abroad  by  their  subsidiaries. 

A   LOOK    AT  THE   RECORDS 

To  show  you  the  big  U.S.  gain,  net,  from 
foreign  operations,  consider  these  examples 
from  special  studies  by  individual  firms. 

In  the  last  la  years.  Eastman  Kodak  has 
sent  about  $13  million  out  of  the  United 
States  as  :  ireign  investment.  However,  dlvi- 
de:ids  received  from  foreign  operations  have 
totaled  $101  million.  Moreover.  Eastman 
K'jdak  sold  U.S. -made  goods  worth  $332  mil- 
lion to  its  oversea  companies.  Purchases 
from  its  foreign  subsidiaries  In  the  same 
period  came  to  only  $29  million. 

Or  consider  International  Telephone  & 
Telegraph.  In  10  years.  IT.  &  T.  has  remit- 
ted to  the  United  States,  net  $215  million. 
That's  the  amount  of  dividends  and  other 
receipts  after  deducting  the  outflow  of  capi- 
tal for  new  investment.  On  top  of  that, 
IT.  &  T.  showed  net  exports  to  subsidiaries 
of  $175  million.  Total  gain  for  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments,  company  officials  say,  was 
close  to  ?400  million. 

Take  the  case  of  Joy  Manufacturing  Co. 
In  the  10 1 2  years  ended  last  March,  Joy 
has  Invested  $17.7  million  abroad.  Return 
flow — from  experts  to  subsidiaries,  royalties, 
engineering  lees,  interest  and  dividends — 
was  $168  miUior. . 

Against  a  total  outflow  of  $15  million  for 
foreign  investment,  American  Machine  & 
Foundry  has  generated  an  inflow  since  1956 
of  more  than  842  million.  This  Includes 
purchases  of  materials  from  the  United 
States,  royalties,  mangement  fees  and  dlvl- 
de!ici.- 

Proctor  &  Gamble  in  the  10  years  ended  in 
1960,  sent  abroad  for  Investment  $11  million. 
In  that  period  the  company  borrowed  abroad 
and  reinvested  abroad  $67  million.  But  note 
this:  Proctor  <S:  Gamble  returned  to  the 
United  States.  In  those  years,  $47  million  in 
dividends,  and  purchased  $243  million  worth 
of  raw  materials  and  equipment  from  the 
United  States  for  use  in  oversea  plants. 

Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing,  be- 
tween 1951  and  1960,  made  an  investment  of 
$12  million  in  foreign  operations.  However, 
in  that  IG-year  i>eriod,  the  company  brought 
into  the  United  States — through  exports  to 
subsidiaries,  royalties,  technical  fees,  divi- 
dends— about  $62  million.  The  company  says 
that  its  operations  have  thus  made  a  favor- 
able contribution  to  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments by  a  ratio  of  5  to  1. 

Or  take  the  example  of  Abbott  Labora- 
tories. In  5  ye£:rs,  1956-60,  Abbotfs  expwrts 
from  the  Unit-sd  States  exceeded  its  im- 
ports by  $50  million.  Abbott  also  received 
from  abroad  loan  repayments  dividends,  and 
miscellaneous  income  of  $9.3  million — mak- 
ing a  total  inflow  into  the  United  States  of 
$59.3  milliiin.  Phe  total  outflow  of  dollars 
from  the  Unitel  States  In  this  period — In 
foreign  Investrr.ents  and  loans — was  only 
$2.2  million.  Result:  A  net  favorable  bal- 
ance for  the  United  States  of  more  than  $57 
million. 

IP  the   united   states   clamps    down 
Says    one   business   executive:   "The   Ken- 
nedy administration's  moves  to  clamp  down 
on  foreign  investment  will  htirt,  not  help, 
the   balance   of   payments." 

Despite  the  gains  from  the  operations  of 
U.S.    companies    overseas,    this    question   Is 


being  asked:  Why  don't  U.S.  firms  stay  In 
this  country  and  simply  export  goods 
abroad? 

The  answer  given  by  Industry  officials; 
U.S.  Arms  cannot  compete  with  foreign  com- 
panies unless  they  get  Inside  tariff  walls  and 
meet  local  competition. 

WHERE   SALES    WERE   GALNED 

Here  are  some  examples  of  companies  that 
have  gotten  sales  through  foreign  subsidi- 
aries that  they  otherwise  would  have  lost. 
The  result  was  to  stimulate  exports  from 
the  United  States  to  those  subsidiaries 
abroad. 

American  Machine  &  Foundry's  subsidiary 
In  Italy  recently  was  awarded  a  $9  million 
contract  to  build  and  equip  a  tobacco- 
processing  plant  there.  About  $5  million 
was  paid  to  the  U.S.  parent  company  for 
engineering  services  and  equipment;  the  rest 
went  to  the  Italian  subsidiary  for  locally 
supplied  Items.  The  company  says  It  would 
not  have  gotten  the  contract.  In  the  face  of 
foreign  competition,  without  Its  subsidiary 
in  Italy. 

Texas  Instrtmients  estimates  that  It  would 
export  less  than  10  percent  of  what  it  now 
sells  abroad  if  It  were  not  manufacturing 
abroad. 

General  Electrlc's  foreign  subsidiaries  arc 
usually  equipped  with  American  machinery. 
Local  managers  must  provide  acceptable  ex- 
cuses for  the  use  of  foreign  machinery 
or  even  of  foreign-made  components  in  fin- 
ished products. 

Hewlett-Packard,  west  coast  electronics 
flxm,  reports  that  Its  foreign  sales  are  double 
what  they  would  have  been  if  the  company 
had  not  decided  to  operate  abrcjad.  Every 
2  weeks  Hewlett-Packard  exports  a  cargo 
plane  load  of  high-value  parts  to  Its  Euro- 
pean plants, 

JOBS    IN    DANCER? 

Businessmen  claim  that  the  administra- 
tion's tax  proposals  will  add  to  tills  country's 
unemployment  problems. 

The  reason  given:  Tougher  tax  treatment 
on  the  earnings  of  foreign  subsidiaries  of 
tS.S.  Arms  will  slow  down  expansion  of  com- 
panies abroad.  As  a  result,  there  will  be 
reduced  exports  of  raw  materials  and  equip- 
ment to  oversea  plants,  hurting  export  in- 
dustries. 

Company  officials  also  warn  that  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  tax-haven  legisla- 
tion will  result  in  a  smaller  flow  of  capital 
to  the  underdeveloped  areas.  This  would 
be  the  reverse  of  the  administration's  aim  to 
get  more  capital  into  such  areas. 

Reason  cited  by  company  officials;  Capital 
Investment  in  high-risk  areas,  such  as  Asia. 
Africa,  and  Latin  America,  comes,  in  large 
part,  from  earnings  of  U.S.  firms  in  tax- 
haven  countries,  where  taxes  are  relatively 
low.  If  you  tax  earnings  In  Europe  more 
stiffly,  businessmen  say,  less  capital  will  be 
available  to  flow  to  underdeveloped  areas. 

All  these  arguments — backed  by  additional 
facts  now  coming  to  light — are  presenting 
a  new  picture  of  the  impact  on  the  U.S.  com- 
panies operating  abroad. 


[From  Time  magazine,  May  25,  1962] 
Those    Foreign    Profits 

In  Washington  this  week  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  will  begin  debating  a  New 
Frontier  tax  proposal  with  far-reaching  con- 
sequences In  foreign  trade.  The  argument 
swirls  around  the  manner  in  which  U.S.  firms 
should  be  taxed  on  their  oversea  profits.  Of 
all  the  Kennedy  administration's  economic 
measures,  none  has  evoked  such  vehement 
and  unanimous  opposition  from  U.S.  busi- 
ness. 

PAYMENT     in     FX:LL 

Already  passed  by  the  House,  tlie  admin- 
istration's proposal  would  radically  change 
the  rules  under  which  U.S.  business  operates 
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abroad.  At  present,  a  firm  pays  U.S.  corpo- 
rate Income  tax  only  on  •*'hatever  part  of  Its 
foreign  earnings  it  "r  i-patrlates"  to  the 
United  States  fis  divlderds.  Earnings  kept 
abroad  are  free  of  U.S.  tax — which  encour- 
ages U.S.  corp>orations  to  use  a  substantial 
pcU-t  of  their  foreign  profits  to  expand  their 
oversea  operations. 

The  administration  wants  to  make  most 
foreign  profits  taxable  when  earned,  rather 
than  when  repatriated.  U.S.  subsidiaries  op- 
erating In  such  economically  advanced  for- 
eign nations  as  Britain  and  the  Common 
Market  countries  would  pay  the  full  52-per- 
cent US.  corF>orate  tax  en  all  earnings — less 
whatever  they  paid  In  local  Income  tax.  Pay- 
ment of  U.S.  taxes  could  still  be  deferred  In 
underdeveloped  nations,  where  the  adminis- 
tration wants  to  encourage  U.S.  private  In- 
vestment. The  administration  bill  has  three 
professed  purposes:  to  damp  down  on  TJJS. 
firms  that  channel  their  oversea  earnings 
Into  foreign  tax  havers,  to  slow  the  al- 
leged "export  of  Jobs"  created  by  VS.  In- 
vestment abroad,  and  to  narrow  the  gap  In 
the  Nation's  balance  of  payments  by  restrict- 
ing the  outflow  of  U.S.  Investment  capital. 

SACRIFICING     TV  E     MARKET 

Few  businessmen  are  prepared  to  defend 
publicly  the  Increasingly  popular  U.S.  corpo- 
rate practice  of  funnellng  foreign  earnings 
Into  semlflctlonal  subsidiaries  in  such  low- 
tax  areas  as  Switzerland,  Liberia,  Panama, 
Bermuda  or  the  Bahamas.  In  the  single  year 
of  1960,  the  undistnbu'^d  earnings  of  U.S. 
subsidiaries  m  such  tax  havens  increased  by  . 
100  percent  to  $122  million.  But  business- 
men argue  that  passing  the  new  tax  bill  to 
get  at  the  tax  havens  would  amount  to 
rolling  out  a  cannon  tc  kill  a  mouse.  The 
Government  would  gain  perhaps  $85  million 
a  year  In  tax  revenues,  but  In  doing  so,  say 
the  busmes.smen.  It  wc  uld  discourage  U.S. 
Arms  from  plowing  must  of  their  oversea 
earnings  back  into  expausi<jn. 

Opponents  of  the  administration  bill  con- 
tend that  the  vast  majority  of  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries are  set  up  not  to  dodge  taxes  but  to 
develop  new  markets  that  cannot  Ix?  served 
from  US  plants  becauw  of  tariffs  transport 
costs,  higher  U.S.  pr<Kluction  costs — or  the 
siniple  diinculty  of  sei:ing  at  long  range. 
With  PtifTcr  tax  rules,  U.S.  businessmen 
would  be  fared  with  a  hard  choice;  either 
they  would  have  to  concede  mpny  of  the^e 
markeU  to  hustling  and  lower-taxed  com- 
petitors from  Europe  and  Japan,  or  they 
would  have  to  export  evi;n  more  dollars  tlian 
they  now  do  to  keep  their  foreign  plants 
competitive. 

matching   the    NIC'WLY    MIGliXV 

Even  the  Government  recognizes  that  in- 
vestment ahrtiad  hiis  hel  oed  rather  than  hurt 
the  US.  balance  of  payments.  Since  1951 
US  businessmen  have  ycnt  tl3  billion  over- 
seas In  capital  Investment  and  have  brought 
back  $20  2  billion  In  ef-mings.  Investment 
abroad  also  stimulates  U  S.  exports  of  raw 
materials,  machlnt-s,  an<l  spare  parts  to  feed 
the  foreign  branches.  In  1960,  the  latest  re- 
corded year,  the  United  States  Imported  $475 
million  worth  of  products  from  U.S  -owned 
foreign  companies,  while  exporting  $2  7  bil- 
lion worth  of  U  S.  pr<xlucts  to  them  These 
figures  weaken  U.S  labor's  thesis  that  invest- 
ment abroad  gcntrate;  unemploj-ment  at 
home. 

Criticism  of  the  administration  bill  has 
already  produced  one  significant  modifica- 
tion of  it  in  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee:  the  bill  new  provides  that  for- 
eign profits  of  US.  companies  would  not 
be  taxed  so  long  as  they  are  reinvested  in 
the  same  line  cf  bus  ness,  either  in  the 
country  where  they  weie  earned  or  in  a  less 
developed  country.  But  the  critics  are  stll! 
not  Bpi>eased  The  language  of  the  House 
provision,  they  conte  id.  Is  dangerously 
vague;  it  does  not  make  clear,  for  example, 
whether  a  drug  company  could  reinvest  in  a 
related  chemical  operation. 


Above  a',;.  howe\er.  bvisinessmer.  argue  that 
the  legislation  runs  contrary  to  the  admin- 
istration's expressed  ambition  to  bind  the 
U.S.  and  European  economies  closer  together. 
With  new  markets  and  newly  mighty  com- 
petitors rising  within  the  Common  Market, 
many  businessmen  are  convinced  that  the 
United  States  must  rapidly  expand  its  capi- 
tal base  abroad  or  face  an  economic  decline 
similar  to  Britain's  after  she  was  forced  to 
sell  off  most  of  her  foreign  Investments  In 
World  War  II.  "The  President's  tax  bill." 
says  International  Milling  Co.  President 
Atherton  Bean,  "is  nothing  other  than  a 
new  and  sophisticated  economic  isolation- 
ism • 


(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)   Times,  May 
17, 1962] 

What  Makes  the  Tax  Bill  Bad 

While  the  U.S.  Senators  study  the  omnibus 
tax  bill  with  confusion  and  misgiving,  the 
report  goes  around  In  Washington  that  the 
administration  already  is  preparing  a  bill  for 
a  sizable  Income  tax  cut  across  the  board. 
This  would  be  a  bill  for  next  year.  Introduced 
this  summer,  possibly  for  Its  effect  on  the 
November  election. 

Such  a  tax  cut  has  much  to  recommend 
it.  but  we  shall  discuss  Its  possible  salutary 
effects  on  the  economy  at  another  time. 
Meanwhile,  the  rumor  that  such  a  proposal 
Is  being  prepared  permit/;  the  inference  that 
the  administration  Ls  having  second  thoughts 
about  the  bill  now  being  considered,  even 
fearing  that  the  Senate  will  cut  it  to  pieces. 

The  Senate  ought  to  perform  some  ampu- 
tations, for  there  are  things  in  the  bill  which 
are  pernicious  and  there  is  really  no  public 
enthusiasm  over  any  of  Its  prescriptions. 
The  most  objectionable  features  of  the  bill 
are   these: 

1.  A  provision  to  require  the  withholding 
of  20  percent  of  all  dividend  and  Interest 
payments  to  cover  the  income  t^ix  which  may 
be  due  on  these  payments. 

2.  A  provision  to  require  American  share- 
holders in  foreign  corporations  to  pay  a  tax 
figured  on  their  proportionate  shares  of  the 
undistributed  profits  of  the  foreign  corpo- 
rations. 

The  first  of  these  provisions  would  work  a 
hardship  and  even  bring  a  loss  to  many  small 
stockholders  who  in  their  old  age  depend, 
often  to  a  large  degree,  on  their  dividend 
payments.  There  are  about  18  million  share- 
holders in  the  United  States,  more  than  there 
are  members  (.f  all  the  labor  unions. 

If  the  £0  percent  withholding  tax  is  too 
much,  tlie  taxpayer  can  claim  a  refund  Just 
as  he  does  when  he  is  overtaxed  through  the 
regular  withholding  of  part  of  his  wages  or 
salary.  But  the  bookkeeping  Is  complex  and 
puts  an  additional  burden  on  old  persons 
who  would  otherwl.se  be  exempt  from  income 
tax.  Among  persons  In  this  category  are 
many  whose  minimum  comforts  can  be  sus- 
tained only  If  they  regularly  receive  the 
full  amount  of  their  dividend  and  Interest 
payments.  The  year-long  deferral  of  pay- 
ment of  20  percent  is  a  clear  and  present 
threat  of  hardship  from  a  Government  which 
is  everlastingly  protesting  it.s  concern  over 
their  welfare.  Moreover,  if  the  shareholders 
are  In  the  class  whose  Interest  payments  are 
compounded  several  times  a  year,  they  will 
never  have  the  full  advantage  of  the  with- 
held 20  percent,  for  the  compounded  Interest 
cannot  be  figured  on  the  part  that  is  kept 
back   at   the  Government's  pleasure. 

The  argument  for  this  obnoxious  provision 
Is  that  the  rightful  tax  on  dividends  often 
is  lost  to  the  Government  because  people 
do  not  report  It.  It's  a  lame  argument.  It 
implies  that  a  large  body  of  Americans  are 
dishonest,  deliberately  ignoring  the  instruc- 
tions of  their  Income  tax  returns. 

The  requirement  that  American  share- 
htjlders  in  foreign  corporations  pay  taxes  on 
earnings  in  which  they  do  not  share  was 
contrived  by  the  administration  (.as  Treasury 


Secretary  Dillon  confessed  to  the  Senat3 
Finance  Committee),  to  discourage  foreign 
Investment.  This  must  seem  astonishing  to 
the  uninitiated,  who  have  been  told  ever 
since  the  war  that  American  private  invest- 
ment abroad  is  the  ideal  device  for  fostering 
a   strong,   free   international   economy. 

The  administration  argues  that  this  Is  a 
necessary  measure  for  curbing  the  flight  of 
gold.  It  also  has  a  disingenuous  argument, 
aimed  at  laymen,  that  the  measure  Is  In- 
tended to  catch  tax  dodgers. 

Mr.  Dillon  let  a  cat  out  of  the  bag  when 
he  testified  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  that  the  Common  Market  coun- 
tries advised  the  U.S.  Government  to  resort 
to  this  kind  of  taxation  to  discourage  Ameri- 
can Investment  among  them.  They  appar- 
ently were  the  first  ones  to  say  that  this  was 
the  way  to  restore  the  balance  of  payments 
(arrest  the  flight  of  gold)  that  is.  by  keep- 
ing American  private  money  at  home. 

They  could,  of  course,  have  helped  to  pre- 
vent the  flight  of  gold  from  America  by  pay- 
ing a  little  toward  the  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can military  establishments  in  NATO,  by 
sharing  foreign  aid  costs,  even  by  lowering 
their  tariffs  to  let  more  American  goods  In 
and  thus  let  more  money  come  back  to  the 
United  States.  But  the  proposal  to  drive 
out  American  Investors  comes  easiest  to  them. 
They  don't  need  American  investment  any 
more,  they  like  the  idea  of  a  balance  of  pay- 
ments favoring  Europe,  and  they  do  not  think 
they  will  have  It  so  long  as  dividends  go 
home  to  American  investors — as  they  will 
eventually,  despite  the  pretensions  of  the 
U.S.  tax  collectors  that  if  they  don't  get  their 
money  now  the  Investors  will  discover  ways 
to  cheat  them. 

So  when  the  seventh  veil  Is  removed  this 
provision  of  the  tax  bill  seems  to  stand  as 
another  concession  to  foreign  friends  at  the 
expense  of  Americans.  In  international  af- 
fairs our  Government  often  treats  us  as  the 
world's  second-class  citizens. 


[From  the  Toronto  Financial  Post.  Mar.  10, 
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Here's  Where  UrrrrED  States  Aids  Rivals  in 

Other  Markets 

(By  John  G  McDonald) 

The  ■»'ay  things  are  shaping  up,  it  Is  clear 
that  1962  will  be  an  active  year  for  tax  legis- 
lators. 

The  British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  already  given  notice  that  he  ■will  Intro- 
duce a  new  tax  on  short-term  capital  gains 
derived  from  dealings  In  securities  and  real 
estate. 

In  the  United  States  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Issued  another  announce- 
ment last  week  concerning  "tax  haven"  legis- 
lation that  will  be  included  in  the  House 
bill  (not  yet  released).  General  approach 
will  be  to  tax  U.S.  shareholders  currently  on 
their  "share"  of  the  earnings  of  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries, if  at  least  20  percent  of  the  income 
of  the  subsidiaries  is  made  up  of  interest, 
dividends,  rents,  royalties,  Income  from 
patents  and  copyrights,  and  "export  income." 

"Export  income"  is  defined  as  income  from 
the  sale  of  goods  by  a  controlled  foreign 
corporation  outside  of  the  country  in  which 
It  is  incorporated,  where  the  goods  are  not 
manufacttired  by  the  corporation  and  where 
more  than  20  percent  of  such  corporation's 
income  (other  than  "passive"  income)  con- 
sists of  such  "export  Income." 

Needless  to  say.  the  Republican  members 
of  the  committee  oppose  the  bill.  Con- 
gressman J.  W.  Byrnes  issued  a  statement 
saying: 

"The  bill  seeks  to  build  a  'Berlin  wall*  In 
the  tax  laws  to  keep  the  American  business- 
man at  home.  The  bill  would  deny  to  Amer- 
ican business  the  right  enjoyed  by  its  foreign 
competitors  to  go  into  any  area  of  the  free 
world  "Where  there  might  be  a  market,  a 
source  of  raw  materials,  or  the  workers 
needed  to  make  the  business  a  success. 
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"The  policy  of  the  bill  is  a  policy  of  •  *  * 
isolationism  as  to  American-owned  business. 
I  It  I  adopts  the  outrageous  proposition  that 
American  business  should  surrender  to 
foreign  competition  in  the  world  market." 

It  is  certainly  clear,  in  the  field  of  foreign 
trade,  that  a  foreign  corporation  controlled 
by  Canadians — or  an  oversea  trade  corpora- 
tion in  Britain — will  have  a  decided  ad- 
vantage over  its  U.S. -owned  competitors 
aft€r  the  New  Frontier  people  in  Washing- 
ton achieve  their  ends 

Tlie  new  law  will  also  serve  t(T  trim  Ameri- 
can sails  in  Europe,  increase  the  downward 
pressure  on  the  US,  dollar,  and  indirectly 
assist  Britain's  entry  in  the  Common  Market. 

The  point  is.  of  course,  that  businessmen 
regard  taxes  as  costs,  and  try  to  keep  them 
down.  Government  taxmen,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  Indignant  over  foreign  investment 
of  "our"  money  by  the  businessmen  who  went 
out  and  earned  it  in  the  first  place. 

Lets  hope  that  Ottawa  encourages  Cana- 
dian business  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
mistakes  south  of   the  border. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mi-.  President,  I 
wish  to  read  for  the  Record  certain  por- 
tions from  the  editorial  published  by  the 
Toi-onto  Financial  Post,  written  by  John 
G.  McDonald. 

Mr.  McDonald  says: 

The  way  things  are  shaping  up,  it  is  clear 
that  1962  will  be  an  active  year  for  tax 
legislators 

The  British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  already  given  notice  that  he  will  intro- 
duce a  new  tax  on  short-term  capital  gams 
derived  from  dealings  in  securities  and  real 
estate 

In  the  United  States,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  issued  another  announce- 
ment last  week  concerning  "tax  haven"  leg- 
islation that  will  be  included  in  the  House 
bill  (not  yet  released'.  General  approach 
will  be  to  tax  U  S  shareholders  currently  on 
their  "share"  of  the  earnings  of  f(.)reign  sub- 
sidiaries. If  at  least  20  percent  of  the  income 
of  the  subsidiaries  is  made  up  of  interest, 
dividends,  rents,  royalties,  income  from 
patents  and  copyrights,  and  "export  income." 

■  Export  income"  is  defined  as  income  from 
the  sale  of  gfxtds  by  a  controlled  foreign 
corporation  outside  of  the  country  in  which 
it  is  incorporated,  where  the  goods  are  not 
manufactured  by  the  corporation  and  where 
more  than  20  percent  of  such  ccjrporation's 
income  (other  than  "passive"  income)  con- 
sists of  such  "export  income". 

Mr  McDonald  also  says: 

"The  bill  seeks  to  build  a  Berlin  Wall  in 
the  tax  laws  to  keep  the  American  business- 
man at  home.  The  bill  would  deny  to  Amer- 
ican business  the  right  enjoyed  by  its  for- 
eign competitors  to  go  into  any  area  of  the 
free  world  where  there  might  be  a  market. 
a  source  of  raw  materials,  or  the  workers 
needed  to  make  the  business  a  success 

"The  policy  of  the  bill  is  a  policy  of  *  •  • 
Isolationism  as  to  American-owned  business. 
(It)  adopts  the  outrageous  proposition  that 
American  business  should  surrender  to  for- 
eign competition  in  the  world  market  " 

It  is  certainly  clear,  in  the  field  of  foreign 
trade,  that  a  foreign  corporation  controlled 
by  Canadians — or  an  oversea  trade  corpora- 
tion in  Britain — will  have  a  decided  advan- 
tage over  its  U.S. -owned  competitors  after 
the  New  Frontier  people — 

Of  course,  this  includes  us — 

in  Washington  achieve  their  ends. 

The  new  law  will  also  serve  to  trim  Amer- 
ican sails  in  Europe,  increase  the  downward 
pressure  on  the  U.S.  dollar  and  indirectly  as- 
sist Britain's  entry  in  the  Common  Market. 

The  point  is.  of  course,  that  businessmen 
regard  taxes  as  costs,  and  try  to  keep  them 
down.     Government    taxmen,   on    the    other 


hand,  are  Indignant  over  foreign  Investment 
<^f  "our"  money  by  the  businessmen  who 
went  out  and  earned  It  in  the  first  place. 

I  note  that  the  "our"  is  in  quotes. 

The  concluding  remark  by  Mr.  John 
G.  McDonald,  who  reports  on  the  taxes 
in  the  Toronto  Financial  Post,  is: 

Let's  hope  that  Ottawa  encourages  Cana- 
dian business  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
mistakes  south  of  the  border. 

This  I  assume  to  be  an  objective  view. 
At  least,  it  is  a  view  which  could  not  be 
considered  as  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the 
United  States,  The  recommendation  is 
that  the  Government  of  Canada  takes 
special  note  of  what  the  United  States 
is  doing  to  encourage  Canadian  busi- 
nessmen to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
mistake  which,  in  his  judgment  at 
least — a  judgment  which  I  share  to  some 
extent— we  seem  to  be  prepared  to  make 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  between  April  24  and 
about  May  11  of  this  year  approximately 
75  witnesses  testified  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  on  the  foreign  in- 
come provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Act  for  1962.  Of  that  number  more  than 
70  testified  in  opposition  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  with  regard  to  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  foreign  income  of  American 
corporations.  I  do  not  mean  to  argue 
that  because  70  to  75  witnesses  were  op- 
posed to  the  provisions  and  only  2  or 
3  witnesses  were  in  favor  of  them,  that 
m  itself  is  an  argument  in  oppKJsition  to 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  as 
those  provisions  were  originally  recom- 
mended by  the  Treasury  Deparment  it- 
self. However,  I  believe  that  most  of  the 
witnesses  were  reliable  and  resF>onsible 
people.  Most  of  them  are  from  the 
American  business  community.  Some  of 
them  are  economists  and  business  spe- 
cialisis  and  specialists  in  international 
trade. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  some  corpora- 
tions, some  American  businesses,  which 
have  used  and  are  continuing  to  use 
oversea  organizations  of  various  kinds 
as  a  device  for  evading  taxes,  or  at  least 
for  the  postponement  of  the  payment 
of  taxes.  I  believe  that  the  provisions 
in  my  amendment  would  come  close  to 
collecting  the  taxes  from  corpKjrations 
which  are  truly  tax-haven  corporations. 
Few  would  continue  to  evade  and  escape. 
I  believe  that  the  judj^iment  on  this  ques- 
tion must  be  made  in  the  light  of  the 
overall  effects  of  the  proposals  that  are 
here  being  made,  rather  than  on  the 
ba^is  of  whether  or  not  one  or  two  dis- 
honest people  or  dishonest  firms  that 
are  seeking  to  avoid  the  payment  of 
American  taxes  are  to  be  caught. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr  McCarthy.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like,  first,  to 
express  my  satisfaction  with  the  Sen- 
ator's typical  courtesy  in  joining  me  as 
a  sponsor  of  his  amendment.  I  have  a 
similar  amendment  which  was  proposed 
to  the  committee,  of  which  the  Senator  is 
a  distinguished  member,  I  shall  speak 
in  due  course  m  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  wished  to  interrupt  the  Senator  at 
this  point  because  what  the  Senator  is 


saying  is  very  pertinent.  He  speaks 
about  the  eflfort  which  one  or  two  or 
three  firms  are  making  to  avoid  taxes, 
and  the  effort  that  is  made  to  eliminate 
such  avoidance.  We  can  never  com- 
pletely cure  that  situation,  because  there 
will  always  be  some  lawyers,  some  ac- 
countants, and  some  firms  figuring  out 
how  to  defraud  the  Government,  and 
we  must  avoid  the  effort  that  is  being 
employed  in  this  manner  to  throttle  the 
whole  American  effort  overseas. 

When  it  comes  my  turn  to  speak,  I 
shall  try  to  demonstrate  how  unfairly 
this  provision  would  work  for  the  peo- 
ple in  whom  the  Senator  and  I  are  in- 
terested; namely,  the  new  fiims,  the 
young  firms,  the  adventurous  firms  that 
are  going  into  the  foreign  market. 

This  also  has  its  effect  upon  the  pro- 
gram of  expansion  of  trade  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States.  It  would  be  most 
harmful,  it  seems  to  me.  and  we  would 
be  cutting  off  our  nose  to  spite  our  face 
in  dealing  with  the  company  which  is 
trying  to  use  this  tax  haven,  and  we 
would  materially  thwart  the  national 
purpose.  It  is  a  very  significant  point, 
and  I  am  glad  the  Senator  is  making 
it. 

Mr.  McCarthy  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  It  is  very  much  like  saying 
that  we  ought  somehow  to  outlaw  or 
hamper  the  operations  of  all  savings  and 
loan  associations  because  we  have  found 
that  1  or  2  percent  of  them  have  acted 
illegally  or  imprudently  and  have  abused 
the  trust  which  was  placed  m  them.  I 
am  sure  none  of  us  would  go  to  the  point 
of  saying  that  because  of  this  situation, 
the  whole  industry  should  be  destroyed 
or  hampered  or  hindered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.     I  yield. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  It  is  said— and  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  very  important  to  have  this 
recorded — that  no  country,  neither  the 
United  States  nor  any  other  country,  has 
tried,  except  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  per- 
sonal holding  company,  to  establish  this 
kind  of  tax  consequences,  because  one 
happens  to  own  stock  in  a  company  op- 
erating overseas. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  Treasury  seems  to  be  pro- 
ceeding as  though  it  were  proceeding 
against  a  personal  holding  company. 
There  is  a  different  kind  of  problem  in 
that  instance,  in  contrast  to  what  we 
are  dealing  with  here, 

Mr.  JAVITS,  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  To  follow  the  same 
rules  or  same  standards  or  the  same 
procedures,  or  the  same  methods,  could 
be  disastrous. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  very  interesting 
that  the  Senator  and  I,  quite  without 
knowledge  of  each  other's  purposes, 
should  have  come  to  the  same  end  point 
as  to  how  to  tighten  the  control  in  the 
matter  of  unreasonable  accumulation  of 
earnings.  Does  not  the  Senator  feel  with 
me  that  if  we  had  that,  the  ideal  auto- 
matic control,  without  constricting  or 
destroying  what  we  are  really  trying  to 
control — because  we  are  not  placing  al- 
most complete  authority  in  the  Collector 
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of  InteiTial  Revenue— the  courts  prob- 
ably would  hold  that  th?  burden  of  show- 
ing that  the  amount  retained  is  actually 
needed  would  in  this  c£.se  be  on  the  tax- 
payer, unlike  a  domestic  situation,  in 
which  the  burden  is  on  i.he  collector'^ 

If  we  assume  that,  are  we  not  giving 
flexible  power  to  the  Treasury  to  en- 
able it  fully  to  come  abreast  of  any  pos- 
sible or  conceivable  imposition  upon  the 
Government,  without  at  the  same  time 
by  force  of  law  automatically  strangling 
these  activities? 

Mr.  McCAliTHY.  Tlie  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  precedents  in  this  field  place 
the  burden  of  proof  upon  the  taxpayer. 
He  must  justify  and  defend  himself 
against  the  charge  of  unreasonable  ac- 
cimiulation.  We  know  that  even  in  deal- 
ing with  domestic  business  and  industry 
there  is  need  for  some  degree  of  flexibil- 
ity in  the  manner  in  which  tax  laws  are 
applied.  When  we  move  into  what  is.  in 
a  sense,  almost  a  lawle.ss  international 
competition,  there  is  all  the  more  reason 
why  there  should  be  flexibility  in  the 
way  the  law  is  administered,  so  that  our 
businessmen  competing  in  this  field  will 
not  be  put  m  an  unfair  position, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Knowing  as  we  do  so 
well  how  taxes  are  avoided,  no  matter 
how  well  wc  write  the  laws,  with  the  help 
Of  high-priced  talent  employed  for  that 
purp>osc,  I  believe  that  our  provision, 
which  gives  the  collector  the  opportunity 
by  regulation  or  by  administration  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  situation  all  the  time, 
would  likely  tuthten  the  situation  more 
than  a  set  of  strict  rules  would,  because 
very  astute  gentlemen,  studying  them 
day  by  day  and  year  by  year,  would  find 
effective  ways  in  which  to  avoid  them. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  thlrJc  the  Senator 
is  quite  correct.  This  was  one  of  the 
argument.s  made  for  the  action  of  the 
Senate  committee  in  connection  with 
the  amendment  which  was  under  some 
di.scu.ssion  this  afternoon,  with  regard  to 
the  present  .section  482,  wherein  the 
Hou.se  attempted  to  WTitc  a  rather 
restrictive  formula  on  the  basis  of  which 
allocations  of  income  would  be  made.  It 
was  decided  that  it  would  be  mucli  better 
to  leave  some  discretion  to  the  Treasury 
Department.  If  we  were  to  lay  down 
four  or  five  npid  standard.-^,  there  would 
be  more  cases  in  which  they  could  not 
be  applied  or  in  which  they  could  be 
cvade-d,  than  there  would  be  cases  in 
which  such  standards  would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  make 
a  further  observation,  if  the  Senator  will 
pei-mit  me  to  do  so.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor feel  with  me — as  I  have  felt  ever 
since  I  entered  this  complex  and  im- 
portant field— that  what  we  are  dealing 
with  is  much  more  a  foreign  policy  mat- 
ter than  a  tax  matter,  and  that  wc  really 
ought  to  look  at  tlic  situation  from  that 
standpoint,  rather  than  from  tlie  tax 
point  of  view  ■> 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator,  It  is  particularly  import^ant 
that  we  move  hesitantly  in  this  area  at 
this  time,  because  the  whole  complex 
international  trade  and  international 
competition  situation,  which  reflects 
politics  as  much  as  economics,  is  in  a 
condition  of  flux.  We  anticipate  the 
Common  Market.     It  may  be  that  the 


bes;t  thing  that  could  happen  for  us  in 
the  United  States  in  4  or  5  years  would 
be  to  have  American  investments  with- 
in the  Common  Market,  because  there  is 
some  evidence  that  the  first  action  will 
be  one  that  will  be  somewhat  restrictive 
in  terms  of  international  trade,  after 
which  there  may  well  be  a  freer  flow  of 
trade.  We  must  also  consider  the  mat- 
ter of  the  undeveloped  countries  where 
we  seek  to  trade.  Another  factor  to  be 
considered  is  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
We  must  also  consider  the  question  of 
competition  with  the  Soviet  bloc  itself. 
The  weight  of  the  argument  is  certainly 
against  our  taking  this  kind  of  rather 
drastic  action,  which  does  not  have  the 
support  of  reasoned  argument  or  sound 
historic  judgment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  express  my  satisfaction  at  our  unity  in 
this  very  important  matter,  and  my  great 
interest  at  our  having  arrived  at  almost 
the  same  conclusion  without  consulta- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  two  Senators  of 
good  judgment  can  come  to  the  sanie 
conclusion,  even  though  one  of  them  is 
a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
with  whom  the  Finance  Committee  dis- 
agrees, and  the  other  is  not  on  the  com- 
mittee and  has  not  heard  Uie  same  testi- 
mony and  evidence.  I  do  not  know  what 
significance  there  is  m  terms  of  justify- 
ing or  sustaining  the  interesting  state- 
ment of  thinking  along  the  same  lines, 
but  I  am  glad  we  are  in  agrecnient  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President, 
since  1913,  w  hen  the  income  tax  law  was 
first  enacted,  U.S.  subsidiary  corporations 
have  been  pennitted  to  compete  with 
local  host  governments.  SubsidiaiT  U.S. 
corporation  income  taxes  were  not  paid 
in  the  United  States  on  those  earnings 
until  they  were  received  in  the  United 
States  as  dividends.  At  that  time  they 
were  subject  to  the  ordinary  tax  imix)sed 
on  dividends  in  the  United  States.  No 
government,  the  United  States  or  any 
other,  so  far  as  I  know,  ever  asserted 
the  right  to  levy  taxes  on  the  undistrib- 
uted profits  of  nonresident  or  foreign 
subsidiaries  except  as  in  the  case,  to 
which  reference  was  made  earlier,  of 
foreign  personal  holding  companies, 
which  is  .something  quite  different  from 
a  business  or  industry  engaged  in  trade 
or  commerce  overseas. 

But  now  the  Treasury — this  action  has 
been  sustained  in  part  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  sustained  m  part 
by  the  Commiittee  on  Finance,  although 
neither  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  nor  the  Committee  on  Finance 
has  cone  as  far  as  the  Treasury  origi- 
nally recommended — proposes  to  imix)se 
a  tax  on  the  undi.-tributed  earnings  of 
subsidiaries  and  controlled  corporations 
engaged  in  business  overseas.  What  is 
proposed,  I  am  sure,  because  I  listened 
to  the  debate  and  the  speech  made  ear- 
lier today  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr,  GoREi,  is  extremely  complicated. 
as  a  readina  of  the  report  or  the  record 
of  the  hearings  in  this  field  will  disclose. 
I  believe  the  witnesses  who  have  ap- 
peared have  made  it  quite  clear  that 
responsible   American  businessmen  are 


greatly  concerned  over  the  potential  ef- 
fects of  Uie  provisions  of  the  proposed 
legislation  on  business  health  They  are 
concerned  about  its  potential  effect  upon 
their  ability  to  compete  overseas,  along 
with  their  concern  about  the  effect  of 
the  legislation  in  terms  of  implementing, 
at  home,  the  balance  of  payments,  and 
particularly  the  future  of  our  country's 
businessmen  in  the  intensive  competitive 
field  of  international  trade  today. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  record  of  the 
consideration  of  this  legislation  is  one 
not  of  retreat,  but  certainly  of  departure 
from  the  original  po.sition.  So  far  as 
there  was  a  beginning  in  tliis  field,  it  was 
the  result  of  the  original  recommenda- 
tions from  the  Treasury-.  They  set  forth 
some  definitions.  They  proposed  to 
eliminate  all  tax  deferrals  for  what  was 
called  tax-haven  income,  which  is  de- 
fined as  passive  incomes  from  sales  or 
service  not  directly  derived  from  manu- 
facturing. It  included  purchases  from 
related  persons  and  sales  to  related  per- 
sons. 

We  moved  from  that  to  the  action 
taken  in  the  House,  where  some  modi- 
fications were  made.  So  far  as  tax  hav- 
ens were  concerned,  it  was  proposed  to 
eliminate  deferral  for  income  derived 
from  insurance  and  U.S.  risk  income 
from  patent  rights,  patent  incomes,  and 
sales  income,  unless  invested  m  less  de- 
veloped countries.  So  there  was  both  a 
retreat  and  an  escape.  Most  invest- 
ments in  U.S.  property  would  be  taxed. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  has  de- 
parted from  the  oricmal  administration 
position  and  also  from  the  position  taken 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  by  way 
of  moderating  or  modifying  or  making 
application  of  attempts  to  collect  taxes 
on  these  incomes  somew  hat  less  severe — 
perhaps  I  should  say  more  workable.  It 
proposes  to  eliminate  the  deferral  for 
income  derived  from  insurance,  U.S.- 
risk,  foreign-based  net  income,  of  what- 
soever nature,  only  when  foreign -based 
company  income  is  less  than  30  percent 
of  the  total  income  of  a  subsidiary. 

This  will  apply  unless  income  is  rein- 
vested in  less  developed  country  corpo- 
rations or  in  the  country  in  which  the 
subsidiary  is  located.  The  intent  is  to 
make  the  effect  of  the  legislation  some- 
what less  severe. 

So  far  as  expert  trade  corporations 
are  concerned,  the  tax  deferral  is  to  be 
conducted  with  specific  limitations  for 
private  foreign  corporations  w-hich  de- 
rive 90  percent  of  their  gross  income  for 
the  prior  3-year  period  from  sources 
without  the  United  States,  and  which 
derive  75  percent — 50  percent  in  the  case 
of  agricultural  products — or  more  of  its 
gross  income  from  export  trade. 

I  think  this  summary  of  what  has 
happened  to  the  proposed  legislation 
since  the  original  proposal  of  the  Treas- 
ury', as  it  passed  through  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  through  the 
House,  and  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  came  to  the  Senate  floor,  indicates 
first  of  all.  that  it  was  fully  conceived, 
in  the  first  instance,  as  it  is  now  con- 
cieved:  but  in  order  for  it  to  be  effec- 
tively administered  under  the  terms  of 
the  legislation  as  it  now  stands,  the  net 
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effect  would  be  that  it  would  not  ac- 
complish the  purposes  which  have  been 
set  out  for  it;  and.  in  a  sense,  ail  the 
oojectives  claimed  for  it  would  not  be 
accomplished. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  take  up 
certain  statements — I  hesitate  to  call 
them  allegations — with  respect  to  the 
claim  that  has  been  made  about  the 
whole  question  of  ta.x  evasion  and 
avoidance  on  the  part  of  American  busi- 
n-^^'sses  which  have  subsidiaries  overseas. 
One  of  the  charges  is  that  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  U.S.  companies  have  gone 
abroad  to  avoid  U.S.  taxes,  or  that 
American  companies  have  eone  abroad 
in  great  numbers  to  avoid  US.  taxes. 
Perhaps  "X.-ens  of  thousands"  is  to  set 
the  number  too  high. 

The  total  number  of  American  firms 
engaged  in  foreign  trade  is  estimated  at 
about  3,000.  Of  this  number,  approxi- 
mately 900  have  foreign  subsidiaries. 
Virtually  all  of  these  are  legitimate 
businesses  which  annually  report  the  fi- 
nancial condition  of  their  businesses  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

A  second  charge  that  has  been  made 
is  that  American  industry,  according  to 
statements  made  to  some  Members  of 
the  Senate,  is  that  American  industry 
IS  satisfied  with  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  as  rep>orted  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  This  is  not  true.  Some 
American  businesses  are  reported  to  pre- 
fer to  have  what  is  in  the  bill  now  to 
what  was  in  the  House  bill.  Some 
American  businesses  have  indicated  to 
Senators  that  they  would  rather  have 
what  is  in  the  bill  than  to  run  the  risk  of 
rocking  the  boat  or  stirring  up  trouble. 
Most  American  businesses  engaged  in 
oversea  operations  would  prefer  not  to 
have  the  provisions  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee bill  as  It  now  stands,  but  would 
prefer  to  use  the  method  which  I  am  pro- 
posinK  in  my  amendment,  to  provide  for 
action  awainst  the  unioasonable  accumu- 
lation of  prof^tif. 

Mr  MORTON  Mudum  President, 
will  the  Senator  froni  Minne.suta  yield? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICKIl  Mrs 
NKiJBicHGeR  m  the  chair '  Does  the 
HrnnLor  from  Minnesota  yield  lo  the 
Hrnaior  from  Kentucky  ' 

Mr  McCarthy      I  yleUl 

Mr  MORTON  Would  tlie  lunend- 
inent  apply  to  Die  f  uTiun  subsldlaiies  of 
domestic  corpoiallons  tlie  same  tax 
tnew*uiTs  which  apply  to  domestic  cor- 
porations'^ It  would  do  so.  would  It 
not? 

Mr  McCarthy  That  Is  correct.  It 
would  apply  tlie  same  rule 

Mr.  MORTON,  Therefore,  would  not 
the  amendment  cure  the  abuses  of  tax 
havens  which  have  been  pointed  out  to 
us? 

Mr.  McCarthy  in  my  opinion  it 
would  cure  all  the  abuses  we  can  rea- 
sonably expect  to  cure,  and  it  would  not 
do  the  harm  which  would  be  done  under 
the  bill  as  proposed  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Is  :t  not  true  that  the 
treatment  of  foreign  subsidiaries  by 
means  of  the  Finance  Committee  amend- 
ments would  not  be  conducive  to  the 
entry  of  a  new  company  into  this  field? 


Mr.  McCarthy,  in  my  opinion  the 
amendments  proposed  by  the  Finance 
Committee  are  most  acceptable  to  foreign 
subsidiaries  overseas,  and  would  make  it 
very  difficult  for  a  compar.y  which  needs 
to  expand  its  operations  overseas  or  is  in 
need  of  establishing  such  operations. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Madam  President,  I 
support  the  argument  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  developing  and  I  intend  to 
support  his  amendment. 

If  I  may  use  an  illustration  which  I 
used  in  the  committee,  in  my  opinion, 
the  present  situation  is  such  that  if  10 
people  wish  to  start  a  trucking  corpora- 
tion, with  5  stockholders  in  Minnesota 
and  5  stockholders  m  Kentucky,  and  if 
the  corporation  is  successful  and  makes 
SIOO.OOO.  and  decides  to  pay  out  $25,000 
m  dividends  and  to  keep  the  other  $75,- 
000,  to  be  spent  in  expanding  the  busi- 
ness and  in  purchasing  more  trucks  and 
employing  more  people,  one  of  the 
States— I  shall  not  say  which  one — could 
say,  'Oh,  no:  you  must  pay  the  tax  on 
what  was  not  distributed  by  you." 

If  that  happened  in  this  country, 
would  not  It  be  unconstitutional? 

Mr,  McCarthy.  I  think  so.  But  if  a 
firm  were  operating  m  State  A  and  in 
State  B.  State  A  might  say.  "We  are 
soriT  to  say  it,  but  since  your  expansion 
will  be  in  State  B,  not  in  our  State,  we 
will  have  to  impose  our  corporate  tax 
on  the  part  of  your  income  that  you  will 
be  expending  in  State  B  " 

Mr.  MORTON  I  think  the  Senator's 
point  is  a  good  one  and  should  be  seri- 
ously considered  in  connection  with  the 
amendment,  because  th.is  situation  goes 
far  beyond  the  amendment,  and  goes  to 
the  basis  of  our  taxation  traditions. 

Mr  McCarthy  it  is  a  departure 
from  a  pi-actice  and  principle  that  has 
been  \\\  existence  aiid  has  been  accepted 
and  acknowledged  e\er  >ince  the  Income 
tax  was  er.aeled  ir.to  lau  m  1913. 

Mr  MORTON  I  ui^!l  the  Senator'i 
amendment  uel!    mul  l  >!:a;i  support  It, 

Mr  MrCAR'niY.  1  LhuiiK  u;c  Senator 
from  Kentucky 

Madam  I're.sulent  hIiImm  h  public 
heai'lnii.s  were  not  helU  uii  Ihr  .iinrnd- 
meni  'A Inch  i.s  known  ri  th-'  K^rr 
amendment  to  \\\r  nini'iidmeni  oi  ihp 
Finaiiee  Comnuttt'c  n,^  a  -,ul),'.iiii;!c  for 
tlir  ami'lltlmeni  aclrd  nii  h\  tl.i-  Itn.iNO, 
those  wlio  ti'.«*tillr(l  ix'fnn  tlir  l'"ir,iiiiep 
Commitiec  well-  ncailv  uimiiunwus  m 
thrir  opposition  to  the  lunvislons  from 
whlcli  the  Kerr  ami  luinirn'  wns  devel- 
oped SpeclHcally,  Industrv  ijipoaetl  the 
violation  of  the  .io-vnu-old  principle 
that  income  is  no'  t.i,\aole  until  It  Is  re- 
ceived. The  Finance  Committee's  pro- 
posals would  penalize  companies  in  less 
developed  countries  which  have  low  tax 
rates.  Also,  it  would  penalize  companies 
which  are  being  expanded  or  are  paying 
off  their  indebtedness — as  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  pointed  out.  It 
works  against  companies  such  as  the 
Ford  Motor  Co  The  witnesses  testified 
that  that  would  be  the  case  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  wliich  has  a  corporate  tax 
rate  of  53.75  percent,  or  in  Germany, 
which  has  a  corporate  tax  rate  of  51  per- 
cent. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  testimony  of 
various  witnesses  before  the  Finance 
Committee  who  testified  not  in  regard 
to  the  effect  of  the  amendments  as  in- 
cluded in  the  version  reported  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  but  in  re- 
gard to  the  amendments  included  in  the 
version  on  which  we  acted,  which  ver- 
sion is.  I  think,  in  principle  essentially 
the  same  as  the  one  that  was  reported. 
I  think  the  testimony  of  these  witnesses 
for  the  most  part  runs  against  the 
amendments  as  finally  adopted  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  reported 
to  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  hearing  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Dow  Chemical  Co.,  Tyrone  Gillespie:  •More 
than  3,000  people  and  more  than  $70  million 
in  Investment  In  the  United  States  are  di- 
rectly employed  in  support  of  our  foreign 
activities.  Should  foreign  Investment  t>e- 
come  unprofitable  due  to  Government  inter- 
vention, our  Judgment  is  that  60  percent  or 
more  of  the  domestic  people  and  facilities 
supporting  foreign  sales  might  be  idled." 

Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co., 
Robert  H.  Tucker:  "In  1951.  a  handful  of 
our  people  handled  our  total  foreign  busi- 
ness. Today,  1  out  of  every  10  employees  in 
our  domestic  factories  owe  their  Jobs  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  exporting  products  to  for- 
eign countries.  Our  experience  is  that  ex- 
ports are  Increased  by  foreign  manufacturing 
operations.     Business  begets  business." 

Abbott  Laboratories,  George  R.  Cain:  "Our 
foreign  Investments  were  not  made  at  the 
expense  of  our  exports  from  here,  but  rather 
because  exports  became  difficult  or  Impos- 
sible, due  to  trade  barriers,  tariffs,  legisla- 
tion, or  arbitrary  decisions  protecting  or 
favoring  local  industry  In  foreign  nations, 
establishment  of  local  factories  and  plants 
by  competitors,  etc. 

'It  18  significant  that  Abbott  Laboratorlea 
IntcrnailonRl  Co  '•  employment  in  Chicago. 
M  A  result  of  lu  increaaed  capltol  inveet- 
menu  abroad,  rose  60  percent  in  the  iMt 
0  yeuri, 

"In  addition,  a  large  number  of  eclentUta^ 
engineers,  teohnlotana,  reeeArohen,  manufAC. 
turlng  and  other  pereonnel  wf  now  employed 
by  our  pnrent  rnn>i)nii\  ,  ,  rcmut  of  our 
expftnslon  In  ftireign  ikhk.'  tnadp  poAiible 
by  our  inortAMd  niNThiDicni   aixn.ui  ■ 

Joy  MaaufAotitrlnit  r  )  i>  ,^  Murrnw: 
"•  •  •  In  isei,  npivriv  ■  i,.  Mini  -  i  uit.  t<in« 
ployment  »t  (Jnv  m  u,  i!,i,  i  n,i  j..  (  h) 
FrttnkUn  (l*A,  plant  s«  > .  <U'iivr>i  u, m  *  •• 
•xporta.  The  TreHi«ut\  a-'.v\<.  w,  .>.  nuoh 
OAMA  art  exotptlnnni  lu  .1  t,  '  >r|.ir  .  miuUm) 
luxt  ahovUd  be  durruiuiird  n>!,  ,^.11,  ".  1 
Treaeury  ignoren  ihr  ;  -■:  p  ;iMir<hr.i  i.y  ihr 
DtpATtment  of  Comn.  ,  ,v!  irii  nlmw  Hint 
In  IBOO,  out  of  |ln:i()o  million  of  eJC|K)rt«, 
19,605  million  wrni  t.i  or  through  foreign 
manufacturing  subeldlarles  of  American 
corporations.  These  are  not  the  stntements 
of  private  Industry,  these  are  the  Federal 
Government's  own  official  ngures," 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co,,  Frank  T 
Quirk:  "When  domestic  rubber  companies 
decide  to  locate  a  plant  overseas,  most  of  the 
equipment  for  the  plant  is  shipped  from  the 
United  States  and  is  made  by  American 
workmen.  If  further  expansion  Is  curtailed 
by  revised  tax  provisions,  not  only  will  the 
foreign  markets  be  taken  over  by  foreign 
competitors  but  the  machinery,  equipment 
and  supplies  for  their  new  plants  will  come 
from    foreign    producers. 

"There  are  numerous  examples  In  our  in- 
dustry where  the  annual  purchases  of  re- 
placement equipment,  machinery,  materials, 
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and  supplies  to  keep  foreign  pliint-s  operat- 
ing represent  more  than  the  total  U  S.  dollar 
Investment  of  the  same  company  overseas 
These  purchases,  amounting  to  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year,  provide  work  for 
thousands  of  people  and  are  advantageous 
in  our  balance-of-payments  {xisition." 

Pfizer  International.  John  J  Powers,  Jr 
"The  key  point  is  that  thc^e  wh<i  say  that 
direct  business  investment  abroad  results  in 
the  export  of  American  Jobs  are  simply 
wrong.  For  this  to  be  true  It  would  have 
to  be  demonstrated  either  (a)  that  such 
investments  have  been  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  goods  for  Import  into  the 
United  States  in  lieu  of  producing  such 
goods  In  the  United  States,  or  (b)  that  US. 
direct  investments  abroad  have  produced 
goods  for  sale  abroad  which  could  othfrwise 
have  been  exported  from  the  United  Sta'es. 
The  facts  do  not  significantly  bear  out  either 
of  these  assumptions 

"For  example,  U.S  -owned  manufar  tunng 
subsidiaries  in  Canada  and  Weste,--!!  Europe 
had  total  sales  In  1960  of  $18  2  billion,  (jf 
which  only  $269  million  was  exported  to  tl:ie 
United  States  It  Is  preposterous  to  charge 
that  US  business  has  gone  abroad  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  reselling  a  grand  total 
of  1.4  percent  of  pnxluction  back  to  the 
United  States,  or  that  $259  million  of  such 
Imports  from  foreign  subsidiaries  could 
cause  any  appreciable  loss  of  Jobs.  Using 
ratios  (Jobs  to  sales)  cited  by  labor  officials, 
$259  million  of  sales  could  mean  about 
30,000  Jobs,  or  less  than  one-twentieth  of  1 
percent  of  the  U.S.  labor  force — .assuming 
that  the  goods  represented  by  the  $259  mil- 
lion would  have  been  made  in  the  United 
States  But  this  assumption  is  not  Justified. 
for  if  U  S  -owned  subsidiaries  In  Western 
Europe  and  Canada  had  not  sold  these  goods 
to  the  US  m:\rket,  it  Is  more  likely  that 
other  foreign  companies  would  have  supplied 
the  gcKKls.  not  U.S.  factories.  Thus  It  is 
hardly  Justifiable  to  say  that  the  Imports 
cited  were  responsible  for  the  U»8«  of  any 
Blpiilficant  number  of  Jobs. 

■  While  V  .S  -owned  facilltlee  In  Canada  and 
We.stprn  Eurnpe  were  aelllng  1259  million  of 
goods  to  I  he  t'liifed  States  In  I960,  these 
same  8u>),,iii,ii :.•.■,  \M>re  Importing  $1,246  mil- 
lion wi.rth  •,'.  > (!■    f'.iii  the  United  Statch 

Ualng  iiii-  •-..II..  ;i  ■...  .■•  rutio  then*  expoiu 
from  tin'  i'l'.iifi!  >-\a'<-     MMtcii  111. ire  tiiiiii 

100,0OU    J.lin 

Harnlhi  hiiK''i     <    .ip      Krrdfiuk     .HiiUlltt 

"Prior    III     "III     ,1.  Mm-    p.il  Ui  lpall..n     In     n\cr- 

aea    Invr^'inii'';!     ni.ii    ni.nntl.u  inif     ilir    i-x- 

[inrin  I'l  ..111  r  **  piiiduiln  i'iHK'"'t  nUlJlUly 
bt'liliul  Ihi  tvpi.i'--  ..(  I'll  i-miir  liitluoUs 
Willi  ihr  utiMiil  iif  Hill  .u  I  u  r  .iM'iRi'u  iniiii- 
Vldu'i  ut  liirt  piinJtain  wlilili  ;ii\..|\ril  Ihr  w-.v 
of  fiilflKli  iiilmliP,  It  Irn  i  rl  li  \  ret  fil  pluflU 
etc  nut  I'Xp.'iln  "I  (■  M  plixI'.irrU  a""<lB  hu\r 
itiMilllV  llliHiintMl  llirv  hiivr  mi  llBl  il  1)1  111  11  > 
I'.ii  piisioil  Ihr  ii\i't;.|<-  t.'i  .Mil  ir.dUBliv  v^lilrh 
liu.  trriirri\ll\  hrni  .11  .\  «tiMiit\  l.i  ilnWIlWn t (I 
I  ictitl 

I'tii."«  inriiiiK  tint  w  r  li;\\r  hrrii  ;ilitr  I" 
nKUtitiiln  rtillHT  .•^trady  dnmi'Mif  rnipiiiy- 
n.'-ni  and  r\('ii  incrrasp  It  in  sotnr  ..r  our 
p,,u,tN  (luring  n  most  dlfTlcuH  and  cninpell- 
tivp  p>erliid  A,«i  a  matter  nf  fiifi  dsirliig  the 
years  1!»58  ."ii*.  we  prctubly  wuid  not  even 
li;i\p  been  a  domestic  taxjijiyer  at  all  had  It 
r.  it  been  for  our  foreign  o;)erati(in.s  and  ex- 
perts, and  we  m<xst  certainly  would  have  em- 
plfiyed  fewer  people  in  the  States  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  Michigan." 

Sprague  International  Ltd  .  William  M. 
.Adams-  "Although  the  argument  has  been 
propounded  that  the  establishment  of  for- 
eign manufacturing  facilities  exports  U.S. 
Jobs,  our  experience  Indicates  that  this  is 
Just  not  so.  I  cannot  give  you  an  accurate 
figure  of  how  many  of  our  employees  owe 
their  Jobs  directly  to  export,  but  I  can  tell 
you    that,    lu   many   Instances,   lines    would 


have  been  temporarily  closed  or  restricted 
and  employees  laid  off  h,id  it  not  been  for 
the  we:c.->me  export  business  that  came  Into 
the  house  at  that  time. 

■  In  other  word.=  .  foreign  plants  stimulate 
exports  and  exports  tend  t^  cancel  out  the 
slack  peri(xls  tiiat  occur  from  time  to  time 
domestically  " 

Pfaudler  Permutit,  Inc  ,  WilUL^m  G  von 
Berg;  It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  in  spite  of 
our  buildup  of  foreign  manufacturing  fa- 
cilities, our  export  volume  from  plants  in 
the  United  States  did  not  suffer,  but  Instead 
showed  a  tendency  to  increase.  The  rea- 
sons  are  several : 

"First  of  all,  we  supply  frit,  a  compound 
used  In  the  glassing  operation,  to  our  foreign 
plants. 

"Second,  special  parts  and  components  are 
supplied  from  our  US.  plants  to  our  fac- 
tories abroad.  As  the  activity  of  our  foreign 
plants  Increase,  so  do  our  exports  of  frit, 
parts,  and  components. 

"Third,  as  oversea  customers  became  ac- 
customed to  our  equipment  and  familiar 
with  Its  advantages,  orders  for  equipment  In 
sizes  which  could  not  be  made  by  our  for- 
eign plants  were  transferred  to  the  larger 
US.  plants  for  manufacture." 

Dresser  Industries,  Inc.,  H.  Nell  Mallon: 
"In  addition  to  the  significant  contribution 
which  Dresser's  export  trade  has  made  to 
our  country's  balance  of  payments,  during 
the  past  3  years  over  5.800.(X)6  man-hours  of 
factory  labor  have  been  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  export  products.  There  is  no 
way  to  determine  how  many  additional  man- 
hours  of  labor  are  attributable  to  our  ex- 
port trade  as  the  result  of  our  purchase  of 
materials,  components,  supplies  and  services 
from  others.  If  we  assume  that  our  sup- 
pliers sales  require  the  same  number  of  man- 
hours  per  dollar  as  did  ours,  this  additional 
employment  due  to  our  exports  amour.ted  to 
3,405.000  man-hours 

"We  hope  to  continue  to  do  c;vir  part  m 
Improving  the  balance  of  pa\me:.ts  and  in 
promoting  full  emj)l(jynient  We  cannot  do 
so  unless  we  will  i>c  conijjetitive  with  foreign 
manuf.icturers  who  already  enjoy  niai-.j  ad- 
Mintages  not  ii\ni!iil)lr  to  us  " 

Kh  John  I.  c".  !;noi;\  f.'eneriil  coim.M-;  .;f 
the  MlnneNoiu  Mining  A.-  Munufuct urint;  Cu,, 
p. 11. led  out  in  hlK  tPhtlliiony  Firm  ol  uU, 
11  huhhtaiit  iiil  part  of  the  ln\  «•«!  inent  i»  nor- 
in  i!!\  hpfiit  iiroinpily  for  ciipUul  goodK  and 
M-r.  l(t-6  111  the  t'liltfd  .Slatfh  With  11  c.jnur- 
(jiii'iii  ii-iuin  of  dolliun  Hfciiiidly  (.ui'f  thn 
I  .i!  u.Mi  111  1 1\  It  y  In  ffcUihlUhrtI  II  uounlls  ^x\\- 
ri.iii-'.  .idditloiml  fxpoiin  III  ilie  fnriii  ot  iim 
ti'iiiilti  piutii  uriAlrrn  uiul  rvrii  r^iilohrd 
^•.>o(ln  I  hcnr  rHpiill*  ill  till  llkrllliixMl  WoiiUl 
liol  oirui  If  Ihr  lii\ TRtliiriil  Iiml  Hot  lirrii 
liinilr  riuiii.  tlip  dhoil-nin  imptovnnriit 
timl  roiild  hr  rxpnloil  In  our  l>al<iin  p  ot  |iii\ 
inrntw  lioui  thr  piopuspd  IriJUIivl  ion  U  iiiorp 
upp  iiriil  I  liiui  trill 

I'hixi  inucrul  leal  Maioifnct  utpm  Abwih  inlioii 
KciUiPlh  ('  Hnyull  A  ourvry  of  U)  of  the 
niriiibrfK  ol  thr  andorlut  Ion.  Which  tticluded 
nrvriiil  of  the  larjjrr  inrinbrro,  o\rr  thr  \rarp 
m.'in  through  ll»nn  shows  that  the  total  in- 
flow from  those  subsldliirlps  to  the  United 
States  was  $518,000  000  and  the  total  ovit- 
n.-)W  was  only  $78,500  0(»0  Total  Inflow  ex- 
ceeded total  outflow  by  $540,100,000,  or  by  a 
ratio  of  7  9  to  1  Official  Oovernnient  statis- 
tics show  that  over  the  same  period  the  aver- 
age annual  exports  of  all  medicinal  and 
pharmaceutical  products  were  $273  million 
ar.d  the  average  annual  import^s  were  only 
$16  million.  These  amounts  of  inflow  will 
be  no  longer  available  if  this  legislation  is 
enacted,  because  there  will  be  no  foreign 
maricet  " 

Joy  Manufacturing  Co  ,  J  D  A.  Morrow: 
"•  •  •  (Joy's  figures  show)  total  11 -year 
parent  company  investment  and  advances  to 
foreign  subsidiaries  of  about  $7,400,000  and 


dollar  expenses  of  operating  abroad  of  $11 
million,  a  total  dollar  outflow  of,  roughly, 
$18,400,000.  Please  note  that  these  outlays 
brought  $170  million  of  exj>orts  In  those  11 
years,  60  percent  of  which  went  to  or  through 
our  manufacturing  subsidiaries  abroad.  In 
addition,  payments  of  $7  to  $8  million 
of  engineering  fees,  royalties,  dividends, 
and  Interest  make  a  total  net  favorable  bal- 
ance of  payments  of  $159  million,  and  the 
U.S.  Treasury  collected  more  than  $16  million 
of  income  tax  from  these  operations  Is 
that  showing  unfavorable  to  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments?  Gentlemen,  hundreds  of  other 
American  foreign  subsidiaries  would  present 
similar  results  If  you  had  their  figures." 

Corn  Products  Co.,  Warren  S.  Adams:  "We 
are  a  food  company  primarily.  This  means 
we  operate  on  a  low  margin  of  profit.  •  •  • 
There  Is  in  Europe  tremendous  competition 
In  the  food  Industry.  We  have  to  meet  this 
competition  and  we  have  to  invest  money 
in  Europe  in  the  process.  For  us  the  Treas- 
ury's proposals  mean  not  that  we  shall  no 
longer  Invest  money  In  Europe,  but  that  a 
significant  part  of  the  investments  we  will 
have  to  make  to  protect  our  present  Invest- 
ment there  will  be  more  costly  than  here- 
tofore, and.  thus,  return  less  profit  for  re- 
mlfslon  to  the  United  States" 

Sprague  International,  Ltd  ,  William  M. 
Adams:  "As  a  business  grows,  more  working 
capital  Is  needed.  At  present,  this  is  sup- 
plied from  foreign  sources  In  local  currency 
that  has  been  earned  abroad.  Therefore,  iJf 
this  bill  passes,  the  parent  company  will  have 
to  supply  this  capital  from  U.S.  dollars  in- 
stead of  foreign  currency  and,  furthermore, 
will  have  to  earn  twice  as  many  dollars  as 
would  t>e  the  case  using  local  funds.  How 
this  is  going  to  help  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments Is  beyond  me." 

International  Flavors  &  Fragrances.  Inc., 
Eugene  P.  Grisantl:  "If  this  bill  Is  passed 
in  its  present  form,  it  would  seem  far  more 
likely  that  such  funds,  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  would  be  reinvested,  and  not  neces- 
sarily In  new  bualneas  in  the  leaa  developed 
countries  where  «o  many  uncertain  rlaka  are 
faced,  but  In  the  expanding  buslneaies  where 
the  existing  subsldlftrles  nrr  nlrendy  sltuntfd. 
Fundi  which  may  we  ;  hnvr  been  kept  Idle 
until  the  time  was  npr  :  niukr  u  decision 
whether  to  repatrinte  tht.-).  a>  d;\:  imdn  or 
to  Inveat  In  plant  pxj)iinMon  m.:  ir  .-  r  rc 
into  plant  fjtpnnaton  muriid  i>rf   ir  ;..(   i  nu 

of   thr   tax   \r,ir   t.    rhiiipp  tlie   ttlX  ' 

iTi/ri    liitt>i iittiiuiini    John  J    Towfih    Jr.; 
rif.-u:\«  viiilmtttp  jjoniion  i*  ti.ai    wiiile 

d.M.   '  -riltmCnt    Hliroiid     IlliiV      II;     tlir     l-'llg 

!'.i,    h.-i   i\  beneflciiii  rtin  i  mi  Ihr  h,  .iiioe 

, .;  1 1  o  lo.r  I ; '  r  :\  !  t'  V  rl  t  lirlrh*  h  .t  ii  ^  1 1  rl» 
I  r-l  n,  ill  ,!-■  (  I  :  o'  rfTri  I  'I  hln  In  eill.p,  V  A 
lfr..^o,M  I,  f  !  hi  ti\  ;-  II-  (nil  1 1  .it  II  ih^  |(\r 
!i,vr':'rO      t'..li\      w,;;     IM'I      hr     Irtliliird     Ulllll 

r-i.nir    \  tor    :    'rr      Thu"     It    fi-;:  A^K    tl\nt    tf 

thr  il  .  .'  \«rtr  !,  t  !li\rB|rd  thru  dUfllig 
ll-.r  ]u-:\  .ii  o  w:  ;,(|  liiivr  InKrli  to  rrtum  It. 
tlir  h,i:,;,!i-  r  p.\-Mir'i«  Would  bp  favorably 
iiffn'r-d  H  ;•  ;.'cr  wlirn  thp  rrtum  from 
dUtdrt;d'^  i!  'rrri-'  rxports  roynltlPB,  feM, 
v'.v  \y  lod  ;,,',)-  cvrrdrd  thr  jTi  ^)  cnpttAl 
..■.;'r'.  w  'hr  tii.::,i,rr  t  p:i  vn-.ri;  t  f  would  be 
perni;if.pni  ly  hurt  and  to  a  fnr  p-r;i*rr  rx- 
tPiit  than  it  had  been  tcmpor.ir;\  h«:;'ed. 
The  farmer  wh;  ■  '.-•  .^h.  >M  '.  ni  '..c  ■■:■■:.  ;• 
rif'-wn  on  his  rypt  :;--(-.'  h\  :,'  '  pi  ■!.•,:;►:  ^r-co 
in  the  Jipring  But  wlirre  w::i  he  .-^tand  at 
har\f^!-t  time'' 

Pfizer  International  has  really  been  In 
operation  only  since  1951  In  the  period 
1951  through  1961.  Pfizer  operations  have  re- 
sulted In  a  net  Inflow  to  the  United  States 
of  about  $250  million.  This  is  despite  the 
fact  that  it  is  only  In  very  recent  years  that 
we  have  begun  to  pay  substantia!  dividends 
to  the  parent  company  Prior  to  that  time, 
nearly  all  profits  earned  abroad  were  rein- 
vested.    In  the  face  of  such  a  circumstance 
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we  nevertheless  achieved  tlus  highly  favor- 
nbie  balance  because  we  exported  almost 
$200  million  of  U.S  -made  goods  to  Pfizer  for- 
eign subsidiaries  and  because  we  brought 
home  some  $50  million  additional  In  divi- 
dends, royalties,  fees,  eic.  Now  that  our  in- 
vtstmcut  has  begun  to  mature  and  large 
dividends  are  being  brought  home,  we  are  re- 
turning dollars  at  an  annual  rate  of  $45  mil- 
lion. Tlie  parent  company  has  not  made  any 
direct  dollar  investments  abroad  In  many 
years  and  it  is  the  policy  of  our  company 
that  its  international  organization  provide 
its  own  financing." 

Abbott  Laborat<iries,  George  R  Cain:  'For 
the  5-year  period  1956-60,  Abbotts  exports 
from,  the  Ututcd  States  exceeded  its  imports 
by  $50  mlUion.  Abbott  also  received  from 
abroad  loan  repayments,  dividends,  and  mis- 
cellaneous Income  in  the  amount  of  $9.3 
million — making  a  total  Inflow  into  this 
country  of  $59  3  million. 

"The  total  outrlow  of  dollars  from  tlii.-; 
country  by  Abbott,  during  the  same  5-year 
period  In  fc)reit;n  investments  and  loans  was 
only  $2:2  million.  Tins  gives  ovir  country  a 
net  favorable  balar.ce  of  $57  1  million.   •    •    • 

'  Proponents  of  the  foreU'n  Income  provi- 
sions apparently  would  not  undersUind  how 
a  romp.iiiy  can  expand  its  foreign  operations 
rapidly  with  so  little  outflow  of  US.  caplt.il 
The  answer  is  simple  and  well  knuwn  to  all 
who  have  had  intcrnnt icmul  business  ex- 
perience Foreign  plants  can  be  and  are 
financed  ve;y  heavily  through  the  use  of 
locally  borrowed  money  m  addition  to  earn- 
ings retuli^rd  overseas  Thus,  we  increase  (jur 
base  upon  which  greater  future  earnings  are 
built.  These  earnlng.'^  redound  to  the  benefit 
of  the  US.  Treasury  as  well  as  our  own 
shareholders  This  is  accom.p'.ished  without 
a  he.r.-y  immediate  or  long-terni  drain  on 
U.S.    capital." 

The  Machlr.ery  &  Allied  Products  In.sti- 
tute  "The  establishmeiit  of  a  permanent 
operation  overseas  serves  to  facilitate  con- 
tacts with  foreign  customei's  and  by  giving 
the  company  greater  local  identification 
helps  to  penetrate  markets  which  could  not 
otherwise  be  penetrated.  One  com[>any,  with 
which  we  a;e  familiar,  prior  to  11)59  was  un- 
able to  penetraie  the  German  market  to  any 
slgnific;.nt  degree.  However,  as  a  result  (H 
establishing  an  operatUjii  In  that  country  ii 
now  finds  tliat  Its  German  customers  are  not 
only  willing  to  purchase  from  llie  German- 
bivscd  company  unit,  but,  because  of  the 
greater  local  Identification  established  by  the 
U.S.  company  as  a  result  of  lis  German  sub- 
sidiary. It  now  exports  in  substantial  \olumr 
to  the  German  niarket  products  which  it  Is 
manufacturing  in  tlie  United  States." 

Caterpill.ir  Trac'or  Co.,  E.  W.  Kuhlman 
'  I  wish  to  point  out  that  none  of  our  pnxl- 
ucts  are  completely  manuf.ictured  abroad; 
many  of  the  components  such  as  engines, 
transnilsslons.  etc  ,  are  produced  in  our  U.S. 
favturies  ar.d  exported  to  our  ffjrelgn  plants. 
If  we  did  not  manufacture  the  product 
abroad,  the  s<ile  would  no\.  be  m.ide  at  ail 
by  us  but  would  be  made  by  a  foreign  com- 
petitor who  would  use  no  components  manu- 
factured In  the  United  States.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  factor  is  emphasized  when 
It  is  noted  that  (  1  \  our  exports  to  Great 
Britain  In  1960  were  over  four  times  those 
of  1950.  the  year  before  our  subsidiary  began 
operation;  (2)  our  exports  to  Australia  in 
1960  were  more  than  double  those  of  1955 
when  the  subsidiary  was  formed;  (3i  our  ex- 
ports to  Brazil  In  1960  were  more  than  five 
times  those  of  1956  when  manufacturing 
be^an  in  Brazil." 

Clark  Equipment  Co  .  Walter  E.  Schirmer: 
"Exports  from  Clark's  U.S.  plants  In  1955  to- 
taled $5,500,000,  consisting  solely  of  ma- 
chines and  parts  to  distributors  By  1961 
such  sales  had  increased  to  $12,500,000  and  In 


addition  c>)m{)onent  sale*  to  manufacturing 
affiliates  rose  to  $10,500,000,  for  a  total  of 
$23  million  total  exports  from  U.S.  plants, 
excluding  Can.^da.  While  total  sales  of  Clark 
products  oven.eas  m  1955  therefore  was  only 
$5,500,000,  in  1961  this  figure  has  risen  to 
$88  million  including  $65  million  sales  of  the 
C'.ark  nianufarturing  affiliates.  •   •   • 

"Clark  s  prcgram  of  Investment  overseas, 
far  from  being  detrimental  to  our  U.S.  In- 
vestment program,  has  produced  profits  for 
the  parent  company  both  in  the  sale  of 
components,  never  sold  overseas,  prior  to  this 
program,  plus  finished  machines  and  service 
i)arts.  This  hi\s  provided  increased  funds  In 
the  parent  company  available  for  Investment 
in  facilities  and  working  capital.  During 
the  years  195  5-56  the  parent  company  has 
Invested  in  US.  facilities  and  working  capi- 
tal $40  million,  and  In  that  same  period  has 
invested  In  Clark  International  91  mil- 
lion.  •    •   • 

"Thus,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Clark  foreign 
invosiinent  program  haa  not  In  any  way  In- 
terfered with  our  domestic  program,  nor  has 
it  to  .my  material  extent  affected  our  balance 
of  payments,  since  the  earnings  of  the  parent 
conip.uiy  on  Its  oversea  exports  has  exceeded 
by  far  the  original  Investment  In  Inter- 
national " 

International  Economic  Policy  AmocU- 
ti  >n  "A  huge  p.irt  of  the  world  la  not  avall- 
iibie  a.s  a  ni.irkrt  for  Increased  U.S,  exports 
fir  ca.sh  1\\i  It  ,n.  Curtain  countries  are  a 
liinitrd  pi^U'Mi.i:  market  for  trade  expan- 
sion for  the  near-term  future;  the  under- 
developed countries  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  bu>  for  cash — they  are  candidates 
for  gifts  and  grants  and  so-called  long-range, 
50-yenr  low-  or  no-lntercst  loans.  Therefore, 
our  chance  o'  selling  more  for  cash  Is  re- 
stricted pretty  much  to  Industrialized  West- 
ern European  countries  and  Japan. 

The  quest.on  Is.  Can  these  exports  be 
increased,  not  on  a  reciprocal,  but  a  one-way 
unilateral  boiils  by  between  13  and  $4  bil- 
lion? With  regard  to  Common  Market 
countries,  this  much  expansion  In  export* 
would  require  an  almost  100-percent  Increaae 
over  1961  products  of  $3.6  billion.  •  •  •  In 
toUil  the  imniedlate  prospects  do  not  come 
up  to  our  needs. 

"It  l,s  not,  therefore,  enough  merely  to 
cxh.urt  American  Industry  to  export  more. 
because  it  is  not  likely  that  the  total  solu- 
tion of  the  balincp-of -payments  problem  will 
lie  m  this  field  In  the  foreseeable  future,  as 
long  as  we  h.ive  to  maintain  our  Military 
F.st.ibli.shmcnt  and  the  scale  of  foreign  aid 
rxivenditr.rcR  at  levels  comparable  to  the 
present  Thnefore,  the  United  States  must 
th.iiik  m  tern-.s  of  a  long-range  solution  to 
this  problem  by  expanding  U.S.  earning 
powiT  abroad  in  ways  other  than  exports; 
namely  the  sale  of  services,  and  the  making 
of  investment}  on  which  growing  amounts  of 
earnings  may  accrue  and.  In  the  normal 
course  of  business  activity,  be  repatriated 
to  the  United  States.  The  encouragement 
of  private  investments  abroad  In  hard,  con- 
vertible currency  countries  must  become 
one  of  tlie  major  objectives  of  the  adminis- 
tration, with  as  much  emphasis  as  given  to 
the  encouragement  of  exports." 

As  Mark  H.  Berens,  of  Mayer,  Frledllch., 
Spies.s,  Tierney,  Brown  &  Piatt,  told  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Ccmmittee;  "I  cannot  see  that  It 
is  in  our  national  interest  to  Induce  Ameri- 
can investment  operating  in  developed  areas 
to  be  customarily  In  a  minority  position. 
American-controlled  foreign  Investment  has 
meant  greater  cooperation  of  foreign  enter- 
prise with  American  policies,  as  for  example 
the  very  noticeable  pressure  In  other  coun- 
tries to  cooperate  with  the  U.S.  embargo  of 
certain  trade  with  the  Sovlet-Slno  bloc." 

Ellsworth  C.  Alvord,  speaking  for  the  U.S. 
Council  of  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  noted;   "Reinvestment  of  profi.ts 


In  a  developed  foreign  country  would  be  lim- 
ited to  the  same  trade  or  business  m  whir  h 
the  foreign  corporation  Is  already  engaged. 
This  Is  an  Incredible  requirement.  It  serves 
no  apparent  policy  or  equity  purposes,  yet 
it  places  a  tax  penalty  on  dynamic  and  pro- 
gressive business  practices.  It  penalizes 
switching  to  new  products.  It  could  con- 
ceivably be  Interpreted  as  penalizing  the 
opening  of  new  branches  of  the  corporation's 
old  business.  It  Is  unbelievable  that  Con- 
gress would  saddle  this  sort  of  a  restriction 
on  American -owned  businesses  in  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  at  the  very  time  when 
this  area  Is  on  the  threshold  of  the  greatest 
growth  In  economic  activity  and  competi- 
tion that  It  has  ever  experienced." 

Harnlschfeger  Corp.,  Frederick  Saldltt: 
"We.  meaning  ourselves,  and  all  U.S.  Indus- 
try, mtist  be  able  to  deliver  our  products  to 
the  foreign  purchaser  competitive  as  to  qual- 
ity, price,  terms  and  service.  Our  real  for- 
eign competitors  (by  this  I  don't  mean 
oversea  subsidiaries  or  licensees  of  U.S.  com- 
panies) arc  a  very  formidable  group  and  are 
becoming  more  so,  OeneruUy  they  have 
various  official  means  of  aaslstance  at  their 
disposal  encouraging  exports,  and  In  no  case 
that  I  know  of  do  they  actually  have  road- 
blocks and  hurdles  thrown  In  their  pnth  to 
make  exporting  more  difficult 

"We  and  other  U.S.  companies  havi-  h.id 
to  go  Into  oversea  manufacturing  u>  r>;. 
main  competitive  and  to  hold  markets  which 
we  would  otherwise  lose  completely.  Our 
oversea  manufacturing  and  Investments 
have  helped  maintain  and  increase  our  ex- 
ports from  this  country.  In  our  buslQMM 
these  two  things  are  Inseparable.  The  uti- 
lization of  Uix  deferral  methods  has  helped 
provide  the  wherewithal  to  do  this  and  to 
keep  our  overall  costs,  both  overseas  and  In- 
directly in  this  country.  In  line  so  that  we 
can  maintain  our  position  and  fend  with  our 
competition  with  some  measure  of  sucoeM. 
Anything  which  discourages  this  kind  of 
foreign  Investment  by  taking  away  one  of 
the  many  tools  which  Industry  needs  In  this 
fight  Just  as  surely  makes  for  less  rather 
than  more  US,  exports.  We  have  enough 
problems  Just  staying  competitive,  and  If 
we  are  not  competitive  you  may  be  sure  that 
we  will  not  export  at  all  m  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future." 

International  Economic  Pulley  Assuclu- 
tlon:  "•  •  •  unequal  and  inequitable  Ux 
treatment  of  Income  on  US.  Investment  In 
European  subsidiaries  may  diminish  th« 
earning  power  of  American  companies  ojMr- 
ntlng  there,  to  the  extent  that  their  foreign- 
owned  competitors,  enjoying  more  favorablt 
tax  treatment,  may  undersell,  through  com- 
petitive price  reductions,  Uie  products  of 
American-owned  companies  In  Europe. 
Thus,  the  income  on  past  Inveslmeuls, 
which  the  Treasury,  In  Its  ii«sumpllons.  takes 
as  a  fixed  Item,  uninfluenced  by  the  current 
tax  proposals,  may  In  fuel  diminish,  thereby 
reducing  the  amount  of  future  earnings 
that  may  be  repatriated." 

Mayer,  Frledllch,  Spless.  Tleruey,  Brown  & 
Piatt,  Mark  H.  Berens;  ••♦  •  •  no  other 
major  commercial  nation  taxes  unremitted 
divided  Income  to  domestic  shareholders 
(other  than  In  personal  holding  company 
situations),  nor  do  any  have  any  legislation 
Inhibiting  the  use  of  International  trading, 
leasing,  servicing,  and  licensing  companies. 
Many  give  special  tax  preferences  to  foreign 
business  income.  Almost  all  of  these  nations 
have  much  larger  per  capita  external  invest- 
ment and  per  capita  export  trade  than  does 
the  United  States.  Moreover,  their  tax  sys- 
tems persisted  through  balance-of-jiayments 
crises  far  worse  than  we  are  now  experi- 
encing." 

Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Association. 
Kenneth  C.  Royall;  "•  •  •  we  would  predict 
that  If  these  provisions  are  enacted  It  will 
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become  virtually  Impossible  for  members  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion to  do  busine.ss  abroad.  The  Treasury 
Department  has  taken  the  opposite  view  It 
has  said  that  under  tliese  provisions  Amer- 
ican industry  can  continue  to  do  business 
abroad  because,  as  It  states,  the  prespnt  de- 
m.'ind  for  the  products  if  forfip.n  subsidiaries 
will  continue  as  a  demand  for  the  exports 
from  American  industry 

"This  a.s6umptlon,  v.e  assert,  is  In  error, 
certainly  with  respect  to  our  particular  in- 
dustry The  proposed  provisions  will  to  a 
large  extent  dry  up  th<  foreign  operations  of 
the  association  s  members 

"The  reasons  are  sin  p!e  Foreign  law  and 
foreign  competition  r'^qulre  our  Individual 
members  to  conduct  their  foreign  activities 
through  foreign  subsidiaries  The  health 
codes  and  economic  development  fjrograms 
of  many  foreign  countries  retiulre  that  tlie 
final  manufacturing  ai  d  pa -kaKlng  processes 
occur  in  the  country  v  here  the  product  wiU 
be  sold. 

"Even  where  there  aie  no  legal  re.strlctlons. 
foreign  custom  and  piejudlce  recivure  these 
processes  to  occur  In  ihe  country  where  the 
product  will  be  Bold.  For  ex.imple  n  is  com- 
mon knowledge  that  a  Frir.  ii  d  h  t  ir  wiU 
not  prescribe  for  his  pallcntfi  n  ilruK*  di-iK.'- 
nated  as  American  If  u  similar  Frem  !.  drMK- 
Is  available.  Nevertln  less,  as  muih  of  the 
manufacturing  process  as  Is  pns«lh>  or  prac- 
tical now  occurs  in  the  United  8t.itcs  Hut 
there  Is  a  limit  to  how  far  we  can  go  With- 
out a  substantial  subsidiary  In  a  foreign 
country  and  without  foreign  packaging,  the 
market  for  our  American  products  would  be 
greatly  reduced  or — as  to  some  important 
products  -would  disappear." 

Price  Watcrhouse  k,  Co.,  O.  Kenneth  Pryor; 
"It  Is  i.Mt  healthy  for  the  future  of  our  own 
economy  to  reason  that  if  a  US  -owned  enter- 
prise lius  to  bear  a  greater  tax  burden  than 
Its  competition,  all  that  happens  Is  that  it 
may  have  to  pay  thic  additional  tax  from 
US  earnings,  or  from  new  capital.  In  either 
event,  fimds  othorwls<!  available  for  Invest- 
ment at  home  are  take:i  away." 

Clark  Equipment  Co..  Walter  E  Schirmer: 
"Following  the  overall  profitability  of  Clark's 
program  in  industrialized  countries  such  as 
France,  Wrs;  Oermon/.  Great  Britain,  and 
Belgium.  It  was  possible  to  provide,  out  of 
th*M  •arnlnga,  for  a  substantial  inve.stment 
in  Braell,  a  less  develoijed  countrv  rti  .v  in- 
vestment now  amounts  to  almost  $1  Mni:  1  n 
no  portion  of  which  has  come  ir m  tin- 
parent  U.S.  company.  It  is  by  far  out  ;:o>'t  vt 
■Ingle  investment,  and  almo.tt  one-half  of  it 
was  the  purchase  of  machinery,  t' ol.s  and 
supplies  here  In  the  United  State.s  .such  an 
li.M'stnHMil  m  a  country  such  ii.s  Brazil  re- 
(i  ;!ris  k^rr.itcr  capital,  and  a  much  ^:reatrr 
:\:X  bcc.iuse  of  dependence  upon  ui.tr. onod 
labor.  Insufficient  supplies  either  in  qMii- 
tlty  or  quality  of  materials,  lack  of  1  k  ;u 
capital,  govprnmental  Instability,  and  other 
deficiencies  This  pl.mt  wii."*  .started  early 
m  I9J7  and  did  not  nake  any  profits  what- 
soever until  June  1961  It  will  be  at  least 
several  more  years  be;  ore  our  earlier  lo.sses 
can  be  wlijed  out  and  the  entire  operation 
considered    satisfactory. 

"As  an  officer  and  clrector  of  our  parent 
company,  I  can  assure  you  that  no  such  in- 
vestment of  after-tax  -parent  company  earn- 
ings would  ever  liave  been  risked  m  tins 
project. 

"If  H.R.  10650  becomes  law.  I  am  not  quali- 
fied at  this  time  to  sa>  what  Its  exact  overall 
effect  will  be  on  our  company,  but  certainly 
it  Is  going  to  reduce  materially  our  earnings 
from  our  oversea  ope-atlons.  Tliis  will,  of 
course,  cause  a  substantial  reduction  in  our 
overall  foreign  lnves:ment  program,  with 
the  major  reduction  t;  king  place  m  the  less- 
developed  countries,  where  we  will  undoubt- 
edly curtail  any  furtlier  expansion  becau.se 
of  the  risks  involved." 


Owens-Illinois  Glass  Co  .  R  H  Mulford: 
"Instead  of  stimulating  American  business  to 
Inve.'^.t  more  money  In  the  so-called  unde- 
veloped countries.  It  (the  bill  i  would  cut 
d.iwn  the  amount  of  risk  capital  available  for 
such  ventures.  Profits  from  subsidiaries  In 
de\eloped  countries  make  it  possible  to  take 
tlie  much  greater  risks  in  undeveloped  coun- 
tries This  bill  not  only  discourages  furtlier 
in\estment  in  the  countries  which  supply  the 
risk  capital  but  it  also  puts  an  unreasonably 
short  time  limit  on  Investment  of  oversea 
earnings  In  undeveloped  countries  before 
they  are  eroded  by  US   taxes." 

M;:.i.ps(jta  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co., 
R(/bert  H  Tucker  "US  Industry  feels  It  has 
been  a  partner  with  the  U  S.  Government  m 
raising  the  technological  and  living  stand- 
ards of  other  countries  through  our  private 
lnve,stment  programs  It  has  been  U  S.  for- 
eign trade  policy  to  Increase  exports  •  •  • 
and  yet  a  tax  bill  has  been  designed  which 
will  lend  to  reduce  tlio  amount  of  US  ex- 
port.v  As  a  representative  of  a  conipany 
en(^:it?f(l  m  f  r('h!!i  trade  for  many  years  It 
l.s  niv  hrin  b<-:ic;  'liut  numy  sections  of  tlils 
h!l!  '.i'\  x\\-.\\  r-i  foreli,'!!  activities  will  have 
H  pr.-'ti'-a.  circ' t  which  will  run  directly 
(••■vi  t'cr  'o  w>,;,'  I  have  understood  to  be  the 
t'  ^    (;•'•,  rri.incnis    forcik'ti    trade   policy' 

Thi'  Mach.ncrv  K  Allied  Product.s  Iti- 
MilUte:  "It  .'>!.ou;i!  hr  finp  ;  i.M/cd  :|-,.i;  cm- 
tngs  brought  h.ick  to  -Mv  country  u;.;  ■  or- 
mally  not  be  transferred  to  underdrvrloprd 
areas  We  have  been  Informed  by  scjme  com.- 
panles  th.ii  top  management  Is  extremely 
reluctant  to  api)rove  now  Investment  of  capi- 
tal m  countries  of  South  America,  Asia,  or 
Afrlc;i  f'  :r.  earnings  generated  within  the 
United  S'.vtrs  brcau.=e  of  the  relatively  high 
i.-k  .L(  '  T\i:!  t;  ti    ",;'\\  '.i.'.cs' mrr.t.' 

For  2H  Slate  and  regional  chambers  of 
commerce.  John  L  Connolly:  "American  in- 
vestmentfi  and  business  operations  In  the 
highly  developed  countries  have  brought 
benefits  to  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
Improvements  In  production  and  nmrketing 
in  other  highly  developed  countries  a.s  well 
AS  in  the  United  State*,  have  lowered  the 
prices  of  goods  and  services,  brought  new 
products  Into  being,  and  increased  the  avail- 
ability  of  new  productive  facilities  and  tech- 
niques for  the  untlrrdfveUiped  countries 

"The  prolts  o!  .\meiican  business  In  the 
more  highly  cli-\  (loped  countries  ha\f  pi  <- 
vidrd  Mirjilus  fuiul;.  which  may  be  invi'^ted 
m  these  countries  or  the  undrrdrveioprd 
louMrlt'ft  Tlie  mcteased  proiperity  iti  the 
hi^'l.'.v  (U'\  (loped  countries  to  which  Ainerl- 
c  ill  bu.Mni  !..■'  linestmenis  ha\e  contril)Uted 
.i.vo  ni.ikr  1!  po.«ihible  fiir  those  coviiitrloh  to 
.vl.  ire  with  us  the  fofolgn  aid  progrnins  for 
the  benefit  of  the  underdeveloped  countries 

International  Flavors  &  Fragrances  Inc  . 
Eugene  P  Grlsnntl  "If  It  Is  a  worthy  nbjoc- 
t;\e  to  fiMiter  investment  In  tho  less  devel- 
oped countries,  must  an  American  company 
he  peii.ilized  by  an  extra  tax  burden,  vmlohs 
It  does  so'  This  Is.  In  essence,  what  the  tax 
bill  does  I'nited  States  businesses  were  once 
encouraged  to  assist  In  rebuilding  and  in- 
vesting In  the  devastated  economies  of  West- 
ern Europe  after  World  War  II.  Will  the 
American  companies  who  now  respond  to 
the  call  to  Invest  In  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries, after  a  decade  or  more  has  passed  be 
penalized  for  their  Initiative,  as  this  tax  bill 
seeks  lo  penalize  those  who  have  responded 
to  a  previovis  call 

Committee  of  18  New  York  tax  lawyers: 
"The  bill's  provisions  In  respect  of  foreign 
Income  are  so  complex,  overlapping  and  re- 
plete with  unprecedented  tests  th.=it  it  is 
difficult  to  analyze  them.  The  members  of 
this  grc.up  submitting  this  report  are  ex- 
p?rlenced  in  matters  of  tax  law;  they  have 
spent  over  40  hours  in  group  discussion  and 
countless  hours  of  individual  study  review- 
ing the  contents  of  the  aforementioned  sec- 
tions. 


"Despite  this,  the  practical  problems  of 
working  with  the  proposed  legislation  are 
so  immense  that  the  group  has  found  it 
difficult  to  understand  the  bill  and  Impos- 
sible to  measure  Its  full  Impact.  So  many 
new  concepts  are  Included  In  the  bill  that 
a  definitive  technical  analysis  by  tax  practi- 
tioners has  been  virtually  ImpKJsslble.  The 
complexity  of  its  provisions  can  only  cause 
uneven  and  arbitrary  enforcement  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  bill.  Skilled  tax  practi- 
tioners win  undoubtedly  find  technical  l(X)p- 
holes. 

"On  the  other  hand,  many  U.S.  entrepre- 
neurs will  by  chance  find  themselves  caught 
by  extremely  harsh  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  by  proper  planning  could  have  been 
avoided.  Revenue  agents  cannot  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  understand  the  provisions 
or  to  enforce  them  uniformly.  Thus,  the 
Impact   of   the   bill  will  be  haphazard. 

"The  Inimense  complexity  of  the  proposed 
legislation  can  only  occasion  Immense  and 
unprecedented  difficulty  and  cost  of  adminis- 
tration and  compliance  The  administration 
of  section  13.  as  now  drafted,  would  require, 
to  mention  a  few  of  the  worst,  regular  de- 
terminations: whether  a  foreign  corporation 
Is  controlled  at  any  time  during  the  year: 
whether  a  taxpayer  directly  or  indirectly  owns 
10  percent  of  the  voting  power  or  total  value 
of  the  shares  of  a  controlled  foreign  corpora- 
tion: whether  patenU.  copyrlghu,  and  ex- 
clusive formulfts  and  processes  were  sub- 
stantially developed,  created  or  produced  In 
the  United  States;  amounts  of  royalties  to 
be  Imputed  to  exploitations  of  such  U.S. 
source  intangible  rights;  whether  fees  are  for 
services  or  for  the  exploitation  of  Intangible 
property  rights;  where  the  ultimate  destina- 
tion of  goods  is:  where  certain  goods  are 
deemed  to  have  been  manufactured;  whether 
earnings  are  reinvested  in  substantially  the 
same  trade  or  business;  and  whether  In- 
vestments in  property  are  ordinary  and  neces- 
sary to  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness as  to  be  qualified  property  Each  of 
these  determinations  normally  will  be  diffi- 
cult and  costly,  and  frequently  will  be  vir- 
tually Impossible. 

"In  reading  It,  one  Is  m.pre.^sed  with  the 
highly  complicated  and  ui  :<:ta.n  language 
emplovpd  which  will  take  years  to  clarify, 
and  h.i>  the  feeling  that  it  was  concocted 
,;.  r!t.,'  ,Me  and  wllhout  dus  Consideration 
of  lo,  f  the  I  !.u»e»  of  US  foreign  operations. 
I  !i,  [ev::;t  i.'f.  on'.y  br  long-drawn-'-iut 
cuiitruvcrsy.  je^t'.  of  uncorlalnty  as  to  vh» 
tax  liabilities 'of  tn  ^  r  ^egment»  of  our  busi- 
ness commutv.tv  and  p  >nsible  eventual  dic- 
tatorial imp  .s;t:  II  of  thx  hubilltlos  with  no 
udeq'.aiir  oppott ., i. ,t  v  lot  ujipeiti  or  review. 
\  iider  pifse:.t  law  If  the  f  Trlgn  sub- 
Mii;  .r\  were  a  l>rui.ch  instead  of  u  subsidiary, 
I.,  !  ,.!.:y  w.Uid  It*  income  and  euriiings  bt 
t.ixaii.o  to  the  parent  corporatiin.  as  this 
act  u  Hild  have  it.  but  also  its  losses  would 
he  a.allable  to  the  parent  corporation  to 
offset  other  taxable  Income  But  if  the  pro- 
po.sed  act  18  passed  there  is  no  provision  at 
all  for  the  utiUznti  :.  <•:  \\  foreign  subsidi- 
ary's losses  by  tlie  An. eric, -n  pfirent  cor- 
poration to  offset  other  taxable  income  It 
is  very  possible  for  the  parent  corporation 
to  be  taxed  on  Income  or  earnings  of  the 
subsidiary  which  were  not  paid  to  It  In  the 
year  of  taxation  and  which  will  never  be 
paid  to  it  because  of  subsequent  losses  by 
the  subsidiary." 

Corn  Products,  Co  .  Warren  S.  Adams;  "The 
transparency  of  the  neutrality  concept  Is 
quite  clear.  In  one  breath  It  Is  stated  that 
•neutrality  Is  a  fundamental  principle  of 
taxation  In  the  United  States. '  In  the  very 
next  breath  the  same  spokesman  says  his- 
torically we  have  not  adhered  to  the  tax 
neutrality  concept  as  It  relates  to  domestic 
and  foreign  corporate  income.'  And  in  still 
another  breath  we  are  told  that  this  funda- 
mental principle,  which  Is  honored  far  more 
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In  the  breach  than  In  the  observance,  shonid 
be  followed  as  far  as  Investments  in  devel- 
oped countries  are  concerned,  but  should  be 
disregarded  as  far  as  investments  In  under- 
developed countries  are  concerned — someone 
in  the  executive  department  making  the  de- 
termination from  time  to  time  as  to  which 
cour.'.ry  falls  into  which  category. 

•'In  addition,  there  Is  the  problem  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  proposals.  To  ta.x 
one  on  Income  that  has  not  been  received 
and.  indeed,  may  never  be  received,  as  for 
instance,  if  subsequent  losse.s  wiped  out 
dividends  paying  ability,  Wi.iuld  seem  to  deny 
due  process.' 

International  Ecoiifmic  Policy  Associa- 
tion: "Contrary  to  the  claim  of  the  admin- 
Lstration  that  current  taxation  of  foreign 
profits  of  foreign  corporauor.s  will  produce 
tax  neutrality,  the  pro!)Osal  will  add  another 
inequity  in  the  law  by  burdening  American 
business  overseas  with  a  htavy  US,  tax  whe;". 
their  competitors  are  not  so  burdened." 

Price  Waterhou.-je  &  Co  .  O  Kenneth 
Pryor:  "No  one  can  quarrel  with  espousal 
of  'equity'  or  equality.'  or  with  the  removal 
of  "special  privilege"  and  'preferential  treat- 
ment,' But  the  facts  are  that  these  pro- 
posals would  create  burdensome  inequities 
and  Inequalities  and  no  case  has  been  made 
that  'special  privileges'  or  'preferential  treat- 
n.ents'  generally  exist. 

"Tliese  earnings  rould  not  even  be  oJTset 
by  l":cs  f  the  same  foreign  corporation  In 
other  years,  or  by  current  losses  of  other 
controlled  foreign  corporations.  Thus,  In- 
equitable as  it  would  be,  the  domestic  cor- 
poration covild  owe  an  income  tax  in  an 
amount  that  would  be  greater  than  the  total 
Income  actually  realized  by  it  and  its  foreign 
affiliates.'" 

Clark  Equipment  Co  .  Walter  E  Schirmer; 
"But  between  whom  do  they  wish  to  assert 
this  neutrality?  If  our  foreign  competitors 
pay  lower  taxes,  the  imposition  of  higher 
U.S,  taxes  on  the  earnings  of  our  foreign 
companies  will  not  impose  such  neutrality 
between  these  Clark  foreign  companies  and 
their  local  foreign  competitors  A  controlled 
foreign  corporation  of  Clark  domiciled  com- 
pletely overseas  and  carrying  on  no  business 
In  the  United  States  receives  no  services  from 
the  United  States  so  any  tax  charged  on  its 
Income  not  transferred  to  the  United  States 
Is  certainly  not  tax  neutrality. 

"Many  of  the  provisions  of  this  leeislation 
have  questionable  legality,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered by  some  countries  a  vi<  iation  of  ex- 
isting tax  treaties" 

Adrian  A  Kragan.  profess*  t  of  law.  Berke- 
ley, Calif  :  "In  the  event  that  an  accretion 
to  wealth  In  and  of  itself  can  be  considered 
as  Income  for  US.  income  tax  purposes,  we 
would  only  need  to  consider  whether  the 
proposal  to  measure  an  income  tax  by  such 
accretion  accorded  the  taxpayer  due  proces.s 
of  law.  In  essence  this  is  the  much  con- 
sidered and  discussed  question  of  whether 
realization  is  necessary  in  order  to  have  in- 
come within  the  meaning  of  that  word  in 
the  16th  amendment  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion, 

"The  focal  point  for  any  discussion  of  the 
doctrine  of  realization  is  the  classic  Eisnrr  v. 
Macomber  case.  In  Eisner  v  Macombc'^  there 
was,  in  my  opinion,  a  clear  and  unequivocal 
statement  that  Income  of  a  corporation  could 
not  be  taxed  to  the  shareholder  without  a 
receipt  of  that  Income  by  the  shareholder, 
i.e.,  that  realization  In  some  measure  is  es- 
sential to  the  definition  of  income  for  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  purposes 

"The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  never  seen  fit  to  overrule  the  funda- 
mental d  >ctrine  enunciated  in  the  case.  In 
fact,  even  where  the  court  has  distinguished 
Eisner  v  .Vf aroTibr''.  it  has  actually  or  im- 
pliedly recognized  the  continuing  validitv 
of  the  definition  Insofar  as  realization  is 
concrned. 


"The  d  jctrine  that  the  corporate  entity  Is 
an  entity  distinct  and  apart  from  that  of  Its 
shareholders  is  one  of  long  standing  in 
Anglo-America:i  law  and  in  our  revenue  sys- 
tem. The  Supreme  Court  in  Eisner  v. 
Macomber  placed  this  doctrine  on  a  con- 
stitutional foo.ing  when  It  stated  that  the 
income  of  a  corporation  was  not  Income  to 
a  shareholder  within  the  meaning  of  tliat 
term  in  the  16th  amendment. 

"The  Suprerae  Court  has  indicated  that 
this  constitutional  prohibition  does  not  exist 
when  the  corporate  entity  Is  not  a  real  entity, 
when  the  corporate  entity  Is  in  effect  a  mere 
form  without  substance. 

"We  are  dee  ling  in  the  area  of  taxation 
w.th  a  constitutional  definition  of  Income 
enunciated  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  with 
the  apparently  established  right  of  the  tax- 
payer under  t:ie  due  process  clause  of  the 
Constitution  Ui  be  free  from  compulsory  tax- 
ation on  that  which  is  not  and  cannot  be  ob- 
tained or  enjoyed  by  him.  Whetlier  the 
shareholder  hrs  sufficient  'control'  to  be  an 
'insider'  for  the  purposes  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Act  or  has  sufficient  'control' 
to  be  considered  as  falling  within  the  reach 
of  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
is  not  relevant  in  the  Instant  situation  where 
established  specific  constitutional  questions 
mtist  be  resolved. 

In  the  cases  decided  since  Collector  v. 
Hubbard,  which  have  determined  that  the 
corporate  entity  should  be  disregarded  and 
corporate  income  attributed  for  tax  purposes 
to  the  shareholders,  there  was  no  doubt  that 
actual  command  of  the  corporate  income 
existed  in  the  shareholders. 

"This  actual  command  of  the  Income  Is  the 
essence  of  the  Treasury's  own  regulation  on 
constructive  receipt  of  Income  (Reg.  1-452.2 
(ai  ).  However,  the  provisions  of  section  13 
of  H.R.  10650  would  allow  the  taxation  of 
Income  to  shareholders  who  had  no  com- 
mand of  the  Income  and  no  possibility  of 
acquiring  actual  control  of  it.  Under  the 
provisions  of  section  13,  a  shareholder  who 
owned  10  percent  of  the  voting  power  of  a 
foreign  corporation  and  who  had  no  rela- 
tionship with  the  other  shareholders,  no 
representation  on  Its  board  of  directors,  and 
no  actual  power  to  determine  Its  policies 
would  be  coruidered  to  have  constructively 
received  income  of  the  corporation  which  as 
a  matter  of  actual  fact  he  might  never  re- 
ceive or  have  command  over.  Further,  this 
attribution  might  occtir  even  though  the 
corporation  could  not  have  distributed  the 
income  to  its  shareholders  by  reason  of  the 
law  of  the  country  of  Its  organization. 

"The  fact  that  the  shareholder  happened 
to  be  an  American  and  that  51  percent  of 
the  total  corporate  shares  were  held  by 
.A.mericans  Is  hardly  a  sufficient  basis  upon 
which  to  conclude  that  he  had  actual  con- 
trol over  the  corporate  Income.  It  cannot 
be  logically  reasoned  that  the  remaining 
.American  shareholders  were  subject  to  his 
domination  ani  control  as  If  they  were  mem- 
bers of  his  family  for  it  is  manifest  that 
shareholders  ^vho  possess  only  a  common 
nationality  do  not  have  the  same  common 
economic  Interests  as  do  members  of  a  natu- 
ral family  group.  "With  respect  to  the  10- 
pcrcent  Americrsn  shareholder,  there  Is  In 
my  view  no  difference  between  a  situation 
where  41  perci'nt  of  a  51 -percent  American 
majority  is  in  the  hands  of  unrelated  Amer- 
icans and  one  ^vhere  all  the  shares  other  than 
his  10  percent  are  in  the  hands  of  foreign 
sharpholders. 

"The  attribtition  of  the  income  of  a  bona 
fide  operatina  corporation  as  provided  in 
section  13  of  H  R  10650  would  appear  to 
attribute  the  nome  of  A  to  B  In  violation 
of  constitutional  principles." 

Mayer    Friedlich    Spiess.  Tlerney.  Brown  & 
Piatt,  Mtirk  H    Berens:    "In   most  Of  the  de- 
veloped   countries,    the    effective    tax    rates 
(for  domestic  Income)   are  from  about  5  to 
25    percentage    points   below   the   American 


corporate  rate,  which  means  that  if  this 
legislation  is  adopted,  American  Investors 
in  the  long  run  must  either  divest  them- 
selves of  their  majority  position  la  foreign 
corporations  operating  in  developed  areas  or 
retain  a  smaller  portion  of  the  market  than 
they  wotild  if  their  tax  cost  were  equal  to 
competitors  In  the  same  markets. 

"This  choice  is  even  more  acute  to  the 
extent  that  the  legislation  inhibits  use  of 
international  trading,  leasing  and  service 
companies,  or  of  companies  exploiting  in- 
tangible rights  on  an  International  basis. 
Such  so-called  tax  haven  companies  must 
compete  with  foreign  financed  enterprises 
performing  the  same  type  of  activities  at 
rates  seldom  exceeding  15  percent.  It  is 
these  types  of  international  companies  that 
most  effectively  have  developed  U.S.  exports 
in  competition  with  foreign  made  products.  " 

State  and  regional  chambers  of  com- 
merce, John  L.  Connolly:  "We  are  opposed 
to  placing  all  taxpayers  operating  in  these 
countries  in  a  straltjacket  because  of  tax 
evasion  by  some." 

Corn  Products  Co.,  Warren  S.  Adams:  "The 
Treasury's  tax  proposals  will  bite  this  com- 
pany to  the  tune  of  $2  million  a  year.  And, 
yet,  I  know  of  nothing  reprehensible  that 
we  are  doing  in  the  foreign  field  by  way  of 
playing  games  with  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

"We  think  it  only  fair  and  honest  that  it 
be  conceded  that  sufQcient  law  exists  today 
to  meet  most  of  such  abuses — as  the  shell 
corporation  or  the  intercompany  loan  that, 
in  fact,  is  not  a  loan,  or  downright  dis- 
honesty in  the  failure  to  report  transac- 
tions." 

Clark  Equipment  Co.,  Walter  E.  Schirmer: 
"We  certainly  agree  with  the  proponents  of 
the  bill  that  tax  deferral  should  not  be  ob- 
tained by  so-called  'paper  companies'  In 
sham  operations.  However,  the  US.  Treas- 
ury now  has  the  necessary  preventive  con- 
trols available  to  control  such  situations.  If 
properly  exercised." 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Madam  President, 
it  is  said  that  many  American  industries 
establish  operations  abroad  in  order  to 
avoid  taxation.  I  say  these  develop- 
ments occur  primarily  for  other  reasons, 
not  for  taxation  reasons. 

One  charge  which  is  made  is  that  tens 
of  thousands  of  U.S.  companies  have 
gone  abroad  to  avoid  U.S.  taxes. 

Madam  President,  an  estimated  total 
of  3,000  American  firms  are  engaged  in 
foreign  trade.  Of  these,  approximately 
900  have  foreign  subsidiaries.  Virtually 
all  of  these  are  legitimate  bu.sinesses 
which  annually  report  all  financial  data 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue. Most  abuses  are  in  the  area  of 
individuals  who  have  incoi-porated  bank 
accounts.  These  can  be  stopped  through 
the  unreasonable  accumulations  ap- 
proach, without  hitting  legitimate  over- 
sea operations. 

Another  charge  which  is  made  is  that 
American  industry  is  satisfied  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Kerr  amendment. 

But  this  is  not  so.  AlUiouiih  public 
hearings  were  not  permitted  on  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  amendment,  American 
industry — and  its  representatives,  such 
as  the  National  A.ssociation  of  Manu- 
facturers and  the-  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce — testified  before  the  Finance 
Committee  with  near  unanimity  apainst 
the  provisions  parent  to  the  Finance 
Committee  amendment  Specifically, 
industry  is  opj)Osed  to  ihe  violation  of 
the  50-year-old  principle  that  income 
is  not  taxed  until  it  is  received  The 
Finance  Committee  pror>osals   penalize 
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companies  in  the  le.ss  developed  coun- 
tries which  have  relatively  low  income 
tax  rates.  Also,  they  work  against  small 
companies  and  mtxlium-.'^ized  comi^anie.'; 
which  have  not  yet  built  or  paid  for  iheir 
plant  and  cquipmci.t  or  repaid  iheir  in- 
debtedness. They  work  in  favor  of  large 
corporations,  such  as  Ford  Motor  Co., 
which  already  have  established  large 
facilities  abroad  in  high  income  tax 
countries,  such  as  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  has  a  53.75  percent  corporate  tax 
rate,  and  Germany,  which  has  a  51  per- 
cent corporate  tax  rate. 

Another  charge  is  that  whole  indus- 
tries like  the  typewriter  industry  go 
abroad  to  avoid  taxes.  This  results  in 
the  export  of  thousands  of  U.S.  jobs. 

However,  first,  these  industries  do  not 
produce  abroad  for  tax  reasons,  but 
rather  for  other  economic  reasons. 
Second,  if  American  companies  did  not 
go  abroad  to  produce,  the  U.S.  market 
would  be  taken  over  by  foreign-owned 
firms — Olivetti,  and  so  forth — and  the 
United  States  would  lose  dividends,  in- 
terest, royalties,  and  so  forth. 

Another  charge  is  that  section  12  is 
needed  to  stop  movie  producers  and 
movie  stars  from  setting  up  incorporated 
"pocketbooks"  abroad  to  avoid  U.S.  taxes. 

But  the  McCarthy  amendment  would 
accomplish  this  purpose  without  injuring 
legitimate  U.S.  business  abroad.  Ac- 
cumulations would  not  be  allowed  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  U.S.  taxes. 

Another  charge  is  that  the  present 
draft  as  amended  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee makes  special  concessions  for  un- 
derdeveloped countries  and  is  consistent 
with  Alianza  program,  and  so  forth. 

Howeyer.  while  it  does  allow  for  rein- 
vestment of  the  eaiTiings  of  underdevel- 
oped country  corpoi  ations  in  underdevel- 
oped countries,  the  present  draft  is  not 
consistent  with  Alianza,  and  so  forth,  in 
the  follox^lng  respects:  First,  it  does  not 
allow  for  reinvestment  in  underdeveloix?d 
countries  of  earnings  from  developed 
countries;  second,  the  Kerr  sliding-scale 
amendment  treats  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries— which  usually  have  lower  effective 
tax  rates — worse  than  it  treats  developed 
countries,  the  burden  of  repatriation  or 
taxation  consequently  could  be  much 
heavier  on  the  low-tax  countries. 

The  Finance  Committee  e.xport  trade 
corporation  amendment  is  more  con- 
fining in  less  develoc)ed  countries. 
because  of  the  promotion  expense 
limitation.  In  developed  countries,  com- 
petition asually  necessitates  greater  pro- 
motion expenses  and  results  in  less 
limitation  than  is  imposed  in  less  de- 
veloped countries,  which  have  greater 
risk  but  usually  lower  promotional  ex- 
pense. 

The  sixth  allegation  is  that  the  present 
section  12  provides  protection  for  quali- 
fied investment  in  countries  whose  des- 
ignation may  be  changed  from  "under- 
developed" to  "developed." 

Thi.s  is  true  only  as  to  qualified  in- 
veslnieiu  already  made.  Proteclion  is 
not  given  to  commi:icd  uivesiment  which 
would  be  qualified.  Let  u.-;  assume  that 
a  corporation  hac  commuted  itself  to 
a  $5  million  investmcni.  program  to  be 
comjjleted  over  5  joars.  If  only  $1  mil- 
lion had  been  mvej.ted  when  the  country 
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designation  was  changed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, this  would  be  the  only  part  of  the 
mve.'^tmcnt  protected,  even  though  it 
might  be  worthless  unless  the  commit- 
ment for  the  other  $4  milhon  were  ful- 
filled. 

I  cite  this  as  a  special  example  of  the 
kind  of  confusion  which  would  be  in- 
jected into  American  business  overseas 
if  this  committee  amendment  were 
adopted. 

The  seventh  allegation  is  that  section 
12  would  not  make  U.S.  business  non- 
competitive. This  being  an  income  tax, 
the  fact  that  it  would  have  to  be  paid 
means  that  we  have  already  success- 
fully competed.    That  is  the  allegation. 

Obviously,  it  would  not  make  all 
American  businesses  noncompetitive,  but 
it  would  put  all  of  them  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage,  and  in  some  cases  make 
them  noncompetitive.  Obviously,  we 
measure  the  success  of  a  business  ven- 
ture in  terms  of  earnings  after  taxes, 
whether  we  use  them  for  dividends,  re- 
investment, replenishing  inventories,  or 
increasing  promotion  expenses.  If  a  U.S. 
subsidiary  in  Europe  must  pay  52  per- 
cent on  all  earnings  and  is  competing 
with  a  Swiss  subsidiary  of  a  German 
parent  which  is  paying  a  tax  of  only  10 
to  15  percent,  it  has  less  earnings  avail- 
able for  replenishing  inventories,  hiring 
more  salesmen,  buying  more  advertising 
space,  and  conducting  other  acti^^ties 
which  would  make  it  a  more  effective 
competitor. 

If  we  were  to  think  of  a  1-year  basis 
and  say  this  is  successful  because,  despite 
the  tax  law,  there  i."=  a  profit,  or  say  that 
only  when  there  is  a  profit  is  a  tax  to 
be  imposed,  we  might  make  a  case.  The 
fact  is  that  it  ha.'?  to  be  ba,-ed  on  a  pro- 
jection of  operations  over  a  longer  period 
of  time.  To  make  this  kind  of  argument 
is  to  attempt  to  distract  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  away  from  the  real  question 
which  should  be  its  concenv 

Tlie  eighth  allegation  is  that  the  use 
of  "tax  haven"  subsidiaries  is  unique  to 
American  business  and  should  be  elim- 
mated  as  an  artificial  incentive,  I  put 
the  words  "tax  haven"  in  quotation 
marks  because  the  trrm  has  come  to  take 
on  a  connotation  far  beyond  what  in 
many  cases  it  should  carry. 

The  answer  is  de,<erving  of  the  Senate's 
consideration.  According  t-o  Treasury 
Department  figures.  US.  corporations 
have  1.025  subsidiaries  in  Switzerland. 
Five  European  countries,  with  a  smaller 
total  gross  national  product  than  the 
United  States,  have  an  estimated  1,474 
Swiss  subsidiaries. 

I  cit'.^  this  to  make  the  point  that,  far 
from  being  unique  to  American  business, 
they  are  even  more  widely  used  abroad 
than  in  the  case  of  our  country.  Second, 
instead  of  being  artificial  incentives  to 
tax  avoidance,  foreign  based  sales  com- 
panies are  essential  to  maintaining  the 
competitive  position  of  U.S  business  in 
world  trade,  particularly  in  the  Common 
Market  area.  They  will  become,  I  think, 
much  more  important  in  that  area  as 
the  Common  Market  develops,  as  they 
have  in  the  recent  past. 

The  ninth  allegation  is  tliat  there  is 
no  reason  why  US,  cor^xtrations  oper- 
ating abroad  should  not  pay  the  same 
taxes  and  bear  the  same  burden  of  pay- 


ing for  government   a-s  U.S.   companies 
operating  here  at  home. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  compelling 
argument  imless  one  looked  beyond  the 
superficial  and  immediate  period.  In 
the  first  place,  these  are  not  two  difTer- 
ent  classes  of  companies.  Corporations 
doing  overseas  business  are  domestic 
companies  that  do  a  substantial  amount 
of  the  total  domestic  business,  for  the 
most  part,  and  pay  U.S.  taxes. 

Second,  they  bear  the  same  burden 
under  present  law  when  the  foreign 
earnings  are  available  to  the  U.S.  par- 
ent as  domestic  earnings  do.  When 
these  earnings  are  repatriated  they  are 
subject  to  the  same  tax  as  if  earned  in 
this  country. 

Third,  even  Secretary  Dillon,  in  mak- 
ing the  same  statement,  related  the  tax 
burden  which  should  be  borne  to  the 
receipt  of  equivalent  or  equal  services 
from  the  U.S.  Government.  U.S.  com- 
panies do  not  receive  equivalent  serv'ices 
from  the  U.S.  Government  on  unremit- 
ted earnings  of  foreign  affiliates  as  they 
do  with  respect  to  domestic  earnings. 

The  argument  could  be  made  that  it  is 
imposible  to  establish  a  ratio  or  propor- 
tion and  say  they  should  pay  so  much  or 
repatriate  so  much.  The  fact  is  that 
they  do  not  receive  the  same  service  on 
uni-emitted  earnings. 

i\  further  consideration  is  that  it  is  an 
altogether  different  kind  of  competitive 
situation.  To  say  that  they  should  pay 
the  same  taxes  as  firms  doing  business 
in  the  United  States  pay  is  to  be  utterly 
um-easonable  and  to  neglect  the  basic 
facts  of  the  situation — first,  that  they  do 
it  on  what  is  repatriated;  second,  that 
they  do  not  receive  the  same  services; 
third,  that  they  are  operating  in  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  competitive  situation. 

All  these  factors  should  be  taken  into 
account  as  we  consider  the  possibility 
of  changing  the  tax  law  in  this  regard. 

The  tenth  allegation  is  that  foreign 
investment  should  be  discouraged  be- 
cause of  its  adverse  effect  on  the  balance 
of  payments.  The  adverse  effect  results 
from  a  timelag  of  IC  to  15  years  between 
the  export  of  capital  and  the  return  on 
the  investment.     So  the  argument  runs. 

n  one  were  to  take  a  section  out  of 
time,  I  suppose  there  would  be  strength 
in  the  argument.  We  must  base  it  ei- 
ther on  the  overall  record  or  on  the  his- 
torical record  of  investment  overseas  and 
the  return  of  capital  or  investment.  On 
that  basis,  if  we  look  at  the  record  in 
recent  years — the  last  12  years  of  the 
postwar  period — the  record  shows  that 
foreign  investment  does  not  adversely 
affect  the  balance  of  payments.  Except 
for  the  year  1957,  the  inflow  to  the 
United  States  of  dividends  and  interest 
on  US.  investments  abroad  has  exceeded 
the  outflow  from  direct  investments  in 
every  year  since  1950.  Over  the  12-year 
period  mentioned,  the  net  inflow  to  the 
United  States — the  exce.ss  over  what 
went  out  by  way  of  mvesiment — has 
been  $8,552  milhon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
showing  the  record  in  eacli  year  from 
1950  through  1961  may  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ''Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chairs.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Schedule  A 

Dollar  inflate  and  outflow  to  direct  invest- 
ment— Companies  abroad,  1950-61 

[In  rnillionii  of  'lolUu-s' 


Yew 

Direct  in- 
vestment 
outflow 

Hividenda 

and  Interest 

Inflow 

Not  inflow 

1950 

621 

628 

860 

751 

604 

779 

1.8.19 

2.482 

1.181 

1.372 

1.694 

1.681 

i.2y4 

1.492 
1.419 
1.442 
1,725 
1.912 
2.120 
2.249 
2.140 
2.206 
2.348 
2.637 

f-:i 

1961 

9m 

1952 

r>>'i9 

1953 

7J1 

19.M 

1.1  "U 

1955 

1.  i:« 

1956 

.V,l 

1957 

-  :xi 

1958 

'.!'>• ) 

1969 

Nit 

1960 

t\M 

1961 

9.W 

Total 

14.432 

22.964 

8,  552 

NOTES 

1.  Data  from  Department  of  Commerce.    See  p.  3 

2.  Covers  all  areas  and  all  activities,  branches,  and  sub- 
sidiaries. 

3.  Unremitted  branch  earninps  are  included  in  both 
"Outflow"  and  "Inflow"  colunuis. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  certainly,  this  is 
the  best  evidence,  in  my  judgment,  to 
answer  the  charge  that  this  tax  program 
should  be  adopted  because  the  record 
foreign  investment  should  be  discour- 
atjed  because  of  its  adverse  effect  on  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

The  record,  taken  as  a  whole,  shows 
that  there  has  been  a  net  gain  over  the 
period  of  11  or  12  years  of  more  than  $8 
billion. 

It  is  argued  that  if  investment  abroad 
were  curtailed  there  would  be  more  to 
invest  within  the  United  States,  and  that 
such  added  investment  in  the  United 
States  would  provide  more  jobs  in  the 
United  States,  whereas  the  investment 
abroad  is  equivalent  to  the  exporting  of 
jobs. 

I  submit  that  these  allegations  are 
made  without  any  real  attention  to  the 
economic  facts  of  life  in  this  picttire.  I 
assume  that  there  are  some  limited  areas 
in  which  there  has  been  some  export  of 
jobs.  It  is  impossible  to  sort  out  the 
cases  in  which  that  would  be  true. 

Again,  one  must  look  at  the  overall 
picture  on  the  basis  of  competent  testi- 
mony and  on  the  basis  of  the  record,  to 
come  to  some  rea.sonable  conclusion. 
The  conclusion  at  which  I  have  arrived, 
after  participating  in  the  hearings  on 
this  bill  and  giving  the  subject  most 
careful  study — because  certainly  I  am 
concerned  about  possible  export  of  jobs, 
about  unemployment,  and  about  the 
flight  of  industry,  when  those  things  oc- 
cur— is  tiiat  the  tax  program  as  recom- 
mended would  prevent  the  loss  of  jobs  in 
America.  I  am  convinced  that  it  would 
contribute  to  an  increased  solving  of  the 
problem  of  unemployment  and  would 
not  cause  the  loss  of  jobs  to  Americans. 

I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  program  I 
am  recommending. 

In  my  judgment,  direct  investment  in 
business  operations  abroad  has  created 
substantial  employment  in  the  United 
States.  I  .should  like  to  cite  some  of  the 
facts  given  in  the  testimony  which  was 
presented  to  our  committee. 

Abbott  Laboratories  testified  that 
company   employment   in   Chicago   rose 


by  50  percent  in  6  years  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  increased  capital  investments 
abroad.  This,  they  said,  would  not  have 
happened  without  their  oversea  outlets. 

Dow  Chemical  representatives  testi- 
fied that  more  than  3.000  employees  in 
the  United  States  are  directly  employed 
in  support  of  th'Mr  foreign  sales. 

Dresser  Industries,  to  which  reference 
was  made  earlier  today,  testified  that 
"additional  employment  due  to  our  ex- 
ports amounted  :o  3.405.000  man-hours." 

Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing 
Co..  which  i.s  a  most  reputable  firm  in  my 
State,  said: 

Exports  are  increased  by  foreign  manu- 
facturing operatirns.  Business  begets  busi- 
ness. In  1951  a  handful  of  our  people  han- 
dled our  total  foreign  business.  Today.  1 
out  of  every  10  employees  In  our  domestic 
factories  owe  their  Jobs  to  our  foreign  op- 
erations. 

The  statement  by  the  witness  from  the 
Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co., 
at  least  with  reference  to  what  it  has 
to  say  about  the  balance  of  payments, 
is  particularly  deserving  of  the  atten- 
tion of  Members  of  the  Senate.  Cer- 
tainly to  the  extent  that  it  gives  addi- 
tional data  in  regard  to  the  flow  of 
investments,  the  return  of  capital,  and 
the  return  of  income  to  the  United  States, 
it  has  a  special  bearing  upon  the  debate 
in  the  Senate  today. 

I  have  no  rea.son  to  question  this  testi- 
mony, or  to  believe  that  this  is  not  a 
reasonably  accurate  judgment  on  their 
part,  or  that  it  is  not  an  honest  con- 
clusion and  an  honest  statement  of  their 
judgment  with  regard  to  the  possible 
effects  of  the  proposed  tax  change. 

Cutting  back  on  growth  abroad  would 
result  not  in  greater  U.S.  production  but 
in  curtailed  U.S.  production  as  a  result 
of  lower  levels  of  exports  to  support  the 
oversea  subsidiary  operations.  It  will 
not  improve  the  balance  of  payments. 
It  will  not  create  jobs  but  may  well  de- 
stroy them. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
exhibit  A.  which  makes  reference  to  a 
statement  made  by  the  A.s.sistant  Com- 
mi-ssioner  for  Compliance  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service,  particularly  with 
respect  to  section  482  of  the  present  law, 
dealing  with  the  allocation  of  earnings 
of  controlled  corporation.s:  schedule  A, 
to  which  I  referred  earlier,  regarding  dol- 
lar inflow  and  outflow  to  direct  invest- 
ment; and  schedule  B.  regarding  dollar 
inflow  and  outflow  to  direct  investment 
abroad. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exhibit 
and  schedules  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
:n  the  Record,  as  follows : 

EXHIBrr   A      ASSIST.^N'T   IRS  COMimSSIONER  FOR 
COMPLL\N-CE    S.\YS    PRESENT    LAW    NOT    tJSED 

TO  Full  Potentl^l 

In  a  speech  before  the  American  Manage- 
mf^ni;  Association  on  Thursday.  April  26,  1962, 
Willi  un  H  Loeb,  Assistant  IRS  Commissioner 
for  Compliance,  made  the  following  state- 
met^ts : 

Present  tax  law  allows  IRS  to  reallocate 
income  among  the  related  corporations  where 
necessary  to  prevent  evasion  of  taxes.  These 
reallocation  decisions  are  subject  to  court 
review,  but  the  courts  have  ruled  IRS  can 
reshuffle  income  if  the  intercompany  prices 
are  higher  or  lower  than  would  be  charged  If 


the    corporations    weren  t    related.     This    is 
known  as  the  arm's-lenpth  rule 

He  added  that  perhaps  IR.S  hasn't  yet 
"used  the  full  potential"  of  the  law  that 
allows  it  to  reallocate  income.  "In  the  fu- 
ture we  Intend  to  utilize  that  potential  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible."  he  said.  He  added 
IRS  will  be  helped  In  this  by  a  1960  law  re- 
quiring more  detailed  reporting  of  foreign 
transactions  by  U.  S.  taxp.ivers 

SCHEDriE    A 

Dollar  inflow  and  outflow   to  direct   invest- 
ment— Companies  abroad.  1950-61 
[In  millions] 


Year 

Direct  in- 
vestment 
outflow 

Dividends 

and  interest 

inflow 

Net 
Inflow 

1950 

$621 

528 

850 

761 

004 

779 

1,859 

2,482 

1,181 

1.372 

l.flM 

i.asi 

>1.294 
1,492 
1.419 
1.442 
1.725 
1.912 
2.120 
2.249 
2.140 
2.206 
2.348 
2.637 

1673 

1951 

964 

1952 

509 

19.53 

721 

1954 

1,(61 

1986 

1,133 

1956 

261 

19.57 

-2S3 

19.58 

9SD 

1959 

834 

1960 

6.54 

1961 

95«j 

Total 

14.432 

22.084 

8.562 

NOTEH 

1.  Data  from  Department  of  C^Hnmerce.    Bee  p.  3. 

2.  Covers  all  areas  anil  all  activities,  t>rancbes,  and 
subsidiaries. 

3.  l'nremitt«d  branch  earninfn  are  Included  In  both 
"outflow"  and  "Inflow"  columns. 

Schedule  B 

Dollar  inflow  and  outflow   to  direct  invest- 
ment abroad — Pfaudler  Permutit,  Inc. 
fin  thousands] 


10  years  (Jan.  1,  1952. 
to  Dec.  31.  1961) 

Amount 
invested 
abroad 

Amount  of 
Income 

received  In 
United  Stat«a 

(before  U.S. 
income  taics) 

West<>m  Europe 

(40 
164 

1.088 

$2.38.5 

Far  East 

l.SfA 

Western  Hemlsr»here  (outside 
United  States) 

450 

Total 

1.282 

4,190 

(During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy's remarks:  » 

Mr.  KEATING  Madam  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  remarks 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Miniitsota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President,  I 
wish  to  express  my  support  of  the 
amendment  oflfered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  As  he  knows. 
it  is  a  matter  in  which  I  have  had  a 
deep  interest.  I  believe  he  has  fashioned 
an  amendment  which  should  be  agreed 
to. 

It  strikes  me  that  section  12  of  this 
bill  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  pending  trade  bill  and  with 
our  overall  effort  to  strengthen  and  ex- 
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pand  the  economic  ti(!S  that  bind  the  free 
world. 

Our  investments  overseas  allow  us  to 
get  into  markets  fro;Ti  which  we  might 
otherwise  be  excluded.  They  help  our 
allies  and  the  free  world  to  grow  and 
prosper.  They  earn  money  for  American 
shareholders:  in  the  final  analysis,  they 
result  in  a  net  inflov/  of  gold  back  into 
the  United  States.  Finally,  they  create 
work  for  American  workers  who  make 
parts  for  products  assembled  overseas, 
and  who  are  engaged  in  all  of  the  other 
work  connected  with  the  transactions 
by  foreign  subsidiaries. 

There  are,  of  course,  people  who  take 
undue  advantage  of  tnis  privilege.  They 
are  like  tax  chiselers  anywhere.  We 
must  use  a  fine  toothed  comb  to  ferret 
them  out  It  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  adopt  a  broad,  comprehensive,  new. 
and  unwi.se  tax  princifle  simply  to  avoid 
abuses  in  this  area.  The  amrndmrnt  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
so  carefully  worded  '.hat  he  meets  that 
proposition,  it  seem.s  to  me.  properly. 
His  amendment  would  toss  out  the  dirty 
bath  water  but  save  '  he  baby. 

Every  other  natior  which  docs  busi- 
ness in  world  markets  and  which  earns 
capital  over.seas  permit. s  deferral  of 
oversea  income  until  repatriated  If 
we  restrict  our  American  firms  from 
doing  this,  we  will  seriously  threaten 
their  ability  to  compote.  It  would  be  a 
wonderful  thing  for  their  competitors — 
but  it  would  be  a  very  bad  turn  of  events 
for  us  and  uur  industries  and  our 
workers. 

Let  me  cite  a  comment  by  a  Canadian 
newspaper  reporter  writin;?  in  the  To- 
ronto Financial  Post.  He  says  this  bill 
will  put  our  U.S.  firms  overseas  at  a  big 
disadvantage. 

He  says  in  part: 

It  is  certainly  clear.  In  the  field  of  foreign 
trade,  that  a  foreign  corporation  controlled 
by  Canadians — or  an  oversea  trade  corpora- 
tion in  Britain — will  have  a  decided  ad- 
vantage over  Its  U.S  -owned  competitors. 

The  new  law  will  also  serve  to  trim  Ameri- 
can sails  in  Europe.  Increase  the  downward 
pressure  on  the  U.S.  dollar  and  Indirectly 
assist  Britain's  entry  In  the  Common  Market. 

Then  he  says: 

Let's  hvpe  that  Ottawa  encourages  Ca- 
nadian business  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
mistalces  south   of   the   border. 

Another  source  of  expert  opinion  which 
I  respect  in  this  area  is  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dan  Throop 
Smith.  His  testimony  before  the 
Finance  Committee  on  this  point  wa.'^ 
most  lucid.     He  said  in  part: 

American  parent  companies  usually  estab- 
lish foreign  subsidiaries  to  maintain  a  posi- 
tion In  foreign  markets  or  to  secure  a 
position  in  new  markets.  They  do  not  estab- 
lish foreign  operating  subsidiaries  as  an  al- 
ternative to  expansion  at  home  for  produc- 
tion of  export  commodities.  When  foreign 
markets  become  large  enough  and  foreign 
conditions  for  production  good  enough,  pro- 
duction is  going  to  take  place  abroad.  There 
are  plenty  of  local  companies  able  and 
anxioiis  to  expand  to  meet  domestic  require- 
ments in  foreign  countries,  and  plenty  of 
large  corporations  In  other  major  Industrial 
countries  able  and  anxious  to  set  up  their 
own  foreign  subsidiaries,  and  active  in  doing 
BO.  If  our  country  is  to  get  its  rightful  com- 
petitive share   in   the   expanding   income   of 


the  world,  our  business  firms  must  be  free 
to  compete  where  production  is  taking  place. 

And.  again  he  sums  the  situation  up 
neatly  when  he  says: 

American-owned  Bubsldlarles  abroad  are 
in  competition  with  other  buslncsBes  abroad; 
they  are  not  primarily  in  competition  with 
domestic  production  in  the  United  States. 

Madam  President,  the  evidence  I  have 
seen  and  the  people  I  have  talked  to 
have  convinced  me  that  this  amendment 
is  highly  desirable.  It  is  a  complicated 
and  difficult  subject,  but  the  essential 
question  is.  are  we  to  compete  or  retreat. 
I  favor  competition.  I  want  our  Nation's 
private  industries  to  continue  to  show 
the  world  that  American  "know-how" 
and  ingenuity — both  at  home  and 
abroad — have  got  what  it  takes. 

For  those  reasons  I  am  clad  to  support 
the  amendment  oflfered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota,  and  I 
am  grateful  to  him  for  aiiovsing  me  to 
intrude  on  his  time 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  appreciate  the 
support  of  the  .'-jnator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  remarks 
may  follow  those  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  McCarthy]  as  they  re- 
late to  the  amendment  which  I  jointly 
spwnsor  with  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  JAVITS  I  have  every  hope  that 
tomorrow  Senators  will  read  the  Record 
of  tonight,  because  we  shall  then  have 
only  a  relatively  short  time  for  debate. 
I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  summarize  why 
the  approach  which  is  taken  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr.  McCar- 
thy) and  myself  m  respect  to  making 
the  taxation  of  the  earnings  of  foremen 
subsidiaries  a  matter  copnizable  under 
the  unresisonable  cumulation  of  surplus 
provisions  of  the  law.  rather  than  by  di- 
rect taxation  and  imputation  to  the 
American  strx:kholder,  !.•<  supei'ior  in 
every  way  to  the  scheme  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  bill.  It  seems  to  me  that 
our  proposal  rests  upon  four  art'uments. 

Fi:-st.  The  essential  competition  with 
fore;pn  operators  in  the  foreign  field. 

Second.  The  fact  that  the  provision  m 
the  bill  will  work  adversely  with  re.'^pect 
to  new  firms  which  do  not  have  an 
established  and  lonpstandinc  pattern  of 
operations  abroad. 

Third.  It  makes  a  d^.-tmction.  which 
will  turn  out  to  be  invidious  to  our  own 
national  inter.  :<t.  between  developed  na- 
tions and  less  d(:\  t  l^jped  nations. 

Fourth  Because  the  so-called  escajje 
valve  which  the  Committee  on  Finance 
has  estabhshcd  m  order  to  make  the  pro- 
vision more  palatable  will  not  act  as 
such  because  it  is  based  upon  the  funda- 
mental proposition  of  taxins  corporate 
earnings  to  shareholders  before  distribu- 
tion. This  is  something  the  United 
States  has  never  done  in  terms  of  opera- 
tions of  this  nature,  except  possibly  witl: 
respect  to  personal  holding  companies, 
which  we  are  not  arguing  about  here, 
and  something  which  no  other  country 
has  done.  Yet  we  must  compete  in  in- 
ternational investment  with  the  natior. - 
als  of  all  other  countries. 

One  thing  which  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  did  not  discuss,  but  which  I 


should  like  to  refer  to.  is  that  much  was 
made  in  the  hearings  about  the  balance 
of  payTnents.  Very  elaborate  tables  were 
submitted  by  the  Secretar>-  of  the  Ti-eas- 
ury.  in  which  he  endeavored  to  show  that 
there  was  too  long  a  timelag  between 
oversea  private  investment  and  re- 
patriation through  earnings  of  that  in- 
vestment. I  challenge  that  concept  and 
invite  Senators  to  examine  in  that  re- 
gard the  rather  important  and.  I  think, 
proper  analysis  which  appears  on  pages 
3891  to  3907  of  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ings. The  anali'sis  demonstrates,  in  my 
view,  the  fallacy  of  the  Secretary's  argu- 
ments on  that  score.  I  shall  obtain,  and 
offer  tomorrow  in  the  debate,  precise 
figures  which  were  developed  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  and  which 
indicate  how  this  gap  is  rapidly  being 
closed  and  how  advantageous  we  already 
berin  to  see  will  be  the  income  from 
overseas  to  private  investments  by 
American  investors  and  Americans  who 
operate  through  subsidiaries  overseas. 
The  gap  is  closing  very  rapidly.  The 
increase  is  quite  marked.  I  shall  take 
great  pleasure  in  presenting  those  fig- 
ures to  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

Now  I  shall  comment  upon  the  points 
which  I  have  stated.  First,  as  to  com- 
petition with  foreign  operators,  it  has 
already  been  made  clear  that  we  are 
engaged  in  a  profound  struggle  in  the 
world.  We  are  not  alone  in  the  world. 
We  are  deeply  affected  by  world  affairs, 
and  must  have  important  and  material 
world  sources  to  dispose  of  our  exports. 
Those  exports  are  made  up  not  only  of 
goods  and  services  which  we  sell  abroad; 
they  are  also  made  up  of  parts  and  other 
equipment  which  we  send  to  American 
subsidiaries  which  manufacture  over- 
seas in  a  very  important  way. 

In  addition,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  dis- 
advantaged in  our  competition  for  export 
markets,  which  are  veiy  often  heavily 
suppUed  by  foreign  subsidiaries  pro- 
ducing under  favorable  conditions.  Our 
exports  cannot  compete  unless  we  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  sub.^idi- 
aries  and  investments  al)road.  The  fac- 
tor of  competition  is  critically  important, 
both  to  our  world  position  und  to  the 
exporting  of  our  surplus.  Also,  we  must 
remember  that  we  cannot  write  the  tax 
bill  in  such  a  •way  as  to  confound  and 
bedevil  our  international  interest  in  the 
expansion  of  trade  abroad,  which  we 
shall  deal  with  in  another  bill  which 
will  follow  rather  rapidly  on  the  heels 
of  this  one.  Yet,  it  strikes  me  that  that 
is  precisely  what  we  are  doing  in  this 
situation. 

The  second  provision  drafted  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance  is  adverse  to  the 
new  premise,  that  essentially,  at  least 
with  one  of  the  escape  valves,  which  is 
generally  considered  the  major  one  of 
the  escape  valves,  is  a  provision  under 
which  the  overall  foreign  company  tax 
paid  with  respect  to  U.S.  operations  "is 
not  substantially  below  what  the  U.S. 
tax  would  be  on  the  income."  This  com- 
pletely disregards  the  compctiuve  factor 
which  I  have  described.  It  completely 
disrcijards  the  higher  taxes  paid  by  U.S. 
citizens  for  reasons  quite  apart  from 
income  which  they  earn  from  the  for- 
eign operations  or  which  accrue  from 
foreign  operations.     That  also  is  really 
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an  escape  valve  only  for  a  corporation 
which  has  established  a  longstanding 
practice  in  this  regard  and  is  only  ad- 
vantageous to  it.  It  does  not  serve  the 
needs  of  small  and  new  firms  at  all, 
which  will  be  hit  by  the  principle  of 
taxing  corporate  earnings  to  share- 
holders before  distribution,  which  con- 
tinues unless  the  corporation  comes 
under  the  escape  valve. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
so-called  escape  valve  will  les.sen  the  dol- 
lar impact  or.  certain  taxpayers,  but 
will  not  eliminate  the  basic  objection  to 
the  faulty  premise  upon  which  the 
Treasury  "has  based  the  whole  scheme'' 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct:  not  only  the  false  premise,  but 
the  unprecedented  premise. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  the  unconstitu- 
tional premise. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  will  certainly  be 
argued.  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  cou'  i 
be  considered  as  taxing  income  which  is 
imputed  and  not  received,  or  even 
acciiied. 

Mr.  CLTITIS  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished le^rai  authorities  in  the  coun- 
try. Prof.  Adrian  A  Kragen,  professor 
of  law  at  Berkeley,  Calif  ,  has  written 
an  excellent  paper  on  this  subject.  I 
believe  his  conclusions  are  sound.  When 
I  spoke  on  this  subject  last  Saturday, 
I  placed  Professor  Kragen's  statement 
in  the  Record,  and  it  appears  on  paae 
17605  of  the  Record  of  August  25.  1962. 
To  say  the  least,  we  are  inviting  contro- 
versy and  lawsuits  by  this  action,  and 
that  will  mean  tax  uncertainty;  and 
uncertainty  will  destroy  plans  for  going 
ahead  with  business.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  for  yielding. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebra.=ka  for  his  very  pertinent  and 
wise  observations,  which  are  extremely 
helpful  to  the  total  argument. 

I  should  like  to  deal  now  with  a  subject 
which  is  perhaps  most  native  to  me  in 
ternxs  of  my  experience  in  Congress,  that 
is.  the  basic  distinction  which  is  made,  or 
attempted  to  be  made,  in  the  proposed 
legislation  between  investments  or  sub- 
sidiaries which  operate  in  developed 
countries  and  those  which  operate  in 
less  developed  countries. 

Let  it  be  clear  that  the  income  which 
we  are  talking  about  as  it  comes  from 
the  less  developed  countries  must  not 
only  be  income  which  is  derived  from 
those  countries  as  a  practical  matter, 
but  also  must  be  the  result  of  income 
which  comes  from  a  reinvestment  in 
those  countries.  It  must  be  derived  from 
and  re'hvested  in  those  countries.  I 
think  the  distinction  here  is  not  only 
artificial  but  is  also  likely  to  be  very 
damaging,  for  the  reason  that  the  main 
thrust  of  our  present  effort  to  equalize 
the  situation  in  terms  of  exports  between 
ourselves  and  the  European  Common 
Market  is  today  directed  toward  the  in- 
vestments m  these  very  subsidiaries  in 
the  European  Common  Market  countries, 
which  tomorrow,  will  be  much  more 
powerful,  for  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
British  and  the  members  of  the  so- 
cal'.ed  Outer  Seven — the  European  Trade 
Association — will  become  members  of  it. 


This  proposed  tax  law  loads  the  situa- 
tion against  the  very  companies  which 
right  now  should  be  encouraged,  in  order 
to  protect  the  American  position  in  this 
way,  rather  than  be  discouraged  and 
penalized  by  it. 

Furthermore,  we  are  trying  to  get  the 
developed  countries  to  share  with  us  the 
responsibility  for  foreign  aid  to  the  less 
developed  countries;  and  one  of  the  big 
ways  we  can  do  that  is  by  doing  business 
in  the  developed  countries  in  a  creative 
way.  in  the  effort  to  work  out  those  ar- 
ranucments  with  businesses  in  those 
countries.  But  this  committee  amend- 
ment would  go  in  exactly  the  opposite 
direction,  by  placing  a  heavy  penalty  on 
that  operation.  In  addition,  the  com- 
mittee amendment  would  prevent  the 
supplying  from  the  developed  countries 
to  the  less  developed  countries  which 
these  firms  will  wish  to  do.  because  the 
test  would  be  that  the  investment  must 
have  been  attributable  to  one  in  a  less 
developed  country.  Therefore,  our  whole 
etfort  to  help  m  the  development  of 
the  le.ss  developed  countries  would  be 
thwarted  by  there  tax  provisions. 

It  seems  to  me  this  committee  amend- 
m.ent  is  completely  incoiisistent  with  the 
whole  basic  policy  we  are  adopting  with 
respect  to  world  economic  cooperation. 
V,  ith  respect  to  our  trade  policy,  with 
respect  to  our  investment  policy,  with 
respect  to  the  relationships  between 
American  businesses  and  fqreign  busi- 
nesses, and  with  respect  to  the  competi- 
tion between  American  businesses  and 
foreian  businesses. 

A.s  I  developed  in  the  course  of  my 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, it  will  not  produce  more  taxes.  On 
the  contrary,  I  am  more  and  more  be- 
com.ing  convinced  that  it  will  produce 
le.ss  taxes,  whereas  the  flexibility  and 
the  power  available  under  our  amend- 
ment with  respect  to  the  unreasonable 
accumulation  o^  surplus  will  give  the 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  an  infi- 
nitely greater  opportunity  to  keep  up 
with  the  developments  of  business  and 
industry  in  their  leeal  aspects  as  they 
relate  to  the  tax  law.  and  to  do  so  in  a 
more  effective  way  than  he  could  under 
such  a  fixed  provision  of  the  tax  law 
which  would  enable  keen  minds — which 
always  are  directed  to  studying  the  tax 
laws — to  find  new  means  of  evasion  and 
circumvention. 

So  I  think  the  committee  amendment 
is  unwise  and  violates  the  definite  policy 
of  our  country,  and  I  think  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy]  and  myself  is  infi- 
nitely to  be  preferred.  For  all  these  rea- 
sons, and  al.so  for  the  pragmatic  reasons 
of  producing  more  taxes  for  our  country 
and  aiding  in  the  giving  of  encourage- 
ment to  the  less  developed  countries,  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  see  the  wisdom  of 
our  amendment,  and  will  adopt  it. 

Tomorrow,  I  shall  further  buttress  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  this  amendment, 
by  producing  additional  material,  as 
submitted  in  tl»e  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee and  elsewhere. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for 
his  courtesy:  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HiCKEY  in  the  chain  .  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  pointed  out  that  by  means  of  the 
establishment  of  foreign  subsidiaries, 
certain  exp)orts  are  fed  from  this  coun- 
try— for  example,  parts,  replacements, 
raw  materials,  and  many  other  tilings. 
Is  it  not  true  that,  in  addition,  our  ex- 
ports are  enhanced,  once  such  a  sub- 
sidiary is  established  in  another  country, 
by  reason  of  the  operation  of  the  sub- 
sidiary there  and  the  establishment  of 
its  working  force  and  its  sales  force 
there? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska is  correct;  and  that  adds  to 
American  investments  in  business,  espe- 
cially those  of  this  character.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  tax  iiavcns  will  be 
as  definitely  thwarted  if  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  is  able  to  exercise  the 
powers  provided  by  our  amendment  as 
they  will  be  if  it  is  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  purely  mechanical  features 
of  this  committee  amendment.  In  other 
words  the  catching  of  the  rascals  will  not 
be  done  more  effectively  by  means  of 
the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  As  for  the  catching  of 
the  rascals  and  the  so-called  escape  pro- 
cedure benefits,  such  a  concern  might  be 
able  to  evade  taxes  as  easily  under  the 
committee  amendment  as  under  the 
present  provisions  of  law,  might  it  not? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly  .so,  whereas  our 
amendment  has  the  added  virtue  of 
making  it  possible  for  the  Collector  of 
Internal  Revenue  to  reach  out  and  to 
deal  with  any  new  schemes 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Precisely 

Mr.  President,  section  12  of  the  pend- 
ing measure  establishes  a  new  and  un- 
precedented method  of  taxation,  by  at- 
tributing income  to  a  ta.vpayer  based  on 
the  profits  realized  by  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion of  which  it  is  a  stockholder.  The 
administration  attempts  to  justify  such 
a  course  by  reference  to  the  Personal 
Holding  Company  Act.  This  is  unwar- 
ranted, inasmuch  as  we  are  dealing  with 
active  business  enterprises  which  are  in 
reality  owned  by  millions  of  our  own  citi- 
zens. There  are  serious  questions  as  to 
the  constitutionality  of  such  a  procedure; 
and  I  discussed  this  question  m  my  re- 
marks on  the  Senate  floor  on  August  25. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  m  the  Record  three 
brief  excerpts  from  the  material  I  used 
on  Saturday,  taken  from  the  brief  by 
Adrian  A.  Kragen,  professor  of  law. 
Berkeley.  Calif. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  Eisner  v.  Macomber  there  was.  In  my 
opinion,  a  clear  and  unequivocal  st.-itement 
that  income  of  a  corporation  could  not  be 
taxed  to  the  shareholder  without  a  receipt 
of  that  Income  by  the  shareholder,  i  e..  that 
realization  In  some  measure  Is  essential  to 
the  definition  of  Income  for  Federal  income 
tax  purposes. 

Th3  Treasury  over  a  long  period  has  at- 
tacked that  concept  and  has  consistently 
urged  the  overruling  of  Eisner  v.  Macomber 
Despite  such  urging  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  never  seen  fit  to  over- 
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rule  the  fundamental  doctrine  enunciated  In 
the  case.  In  fact,  even  where  the  Court  has 
distinguished  Eisner  v.  Macomber,  it  has  ac- 
tually Impliedly  recognized  the  continuing 
validity  of  the  definition  Insofar  as  realiza- 
tion is  concerned.  Thus,  In  Commissioner  v. 
Glenshaw  Glass  Co.  (1955)  384  U.S.  426,  the 
Court  In  distinguishing  Eisner  v.  Macomber 
'   stated  (pp.  430-431)  : 

"The  Court  was  there  endeavoring  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  distribution  of  a  corporate 
stock  dividend  constituted  a  realized  gain  to 
the  shareholder,  or  changed  only  the  form, 
not  the  essence,'  of  his  capital  Investment. 
Id.,  at  210.  It  was  held  that  the  taxpayer 
had  "received  nothing  out  of  the  company's 
assets  for  his  separate  use  and  benefit." 
•  •  •  •  • 

My  examination  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
resulted  in  my  opinion  that  Eisner  v.  Macom- 
ber is  still  the  controlling  authority  on 
the  issue  of  the  necessity  for  realization  for 
the  purpose  of  the  determination  of  Income 
under  our  Income  tax  laws.  Therefore,  I 
must  conclude  that  an  attempt  to  tax  a 
shareholder  In  general  on  the  undistributed 
profits  of  the  corix)ratlon  on  the  theory  of 
accretion  Is  of  very  dubious  constitutionality 
under  article  1.  section  2.  clause  3.  and  article 
1,  section  9.  clause  4. 

•  •  •  •  • 

This  memorandum  Indicates  at  least  in 
my  opinion  that  there  are  serious  doubts 
as  to  the  validity  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  basic  provisions  of  section  13  of  HR. 
10650.  The  testimony  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and,  1  assume, 
before  this  committee  Indicates  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  eflBcacy  of  this 
legislation  to  meet  the  problem.  If  one  exists. 
In  other  sections  of  the  bill,  H.R.  10650  has 
taken  steps  to  tighten  up  the  tax  treatment 
given  to  Income  from  foreign  sources  and  to 
preclude  the  use  of  devices  to  attribute  Im- 
properly Income  to  foreign  sources.  The  bill 
also  provides  for  the  Treasury  request  for 
more  extensive  reporting  requirements  with 
respect  to  certain  foreign  corporations. 
These  new  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the 
Treasury  may  enable  it  to  meet  adequately 
the  problem  to  which  its  request  Is  directed 
without  plunging  Into  the  doubtful  and 
exceedingly  controversial  area  of  the  attribu- 
tion to  shareholders  of  the  Income  of  bona 
fide  oi>erating  corporations  organized  under 
the  laws  of  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
also  referred  to  them  in  the  individual 
views  contained  in  the  Report  No.  1881 
submitt.cd  by  the  Committee  on  Finance 
in  collaboration  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Kansas,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Utah,  the  senior  Senator  from  Maryland, 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

I  discussed  the  economic  implications 
involving  the  taxation  of  foreign  source 
income  in  my  remarks  on  the  Senate 
floor  on  April  17.  19,  25,  27,  May  1.  4.  8, 
and  10.  Apparently,  many  of  the  objec- 
tions I  raised  have  had  some  impact 
upon  the  administration,  inasmuch  as 
the  original  proposals  recommended  by 
the  Secretai-y  of  the  Treasury  in  his  ap- 
pearance before  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance have  been  drastically  modified.  It 
is  of  some  sienificance  that  the  version 
of  H  R  10650  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  only  permitted 
the  deferral  of  income  for  a  foreign  sub- 
sidiary if  its  earnings  were  reinvested  in 
the  same  trade  or  business.  This  limita- 
tion necessarily  restricts  the  opportuni- 
ties of  U.S.  firms  to  take  advantage  of 
new  technological  developments  and  to 
integrate   both  vertically  and   horizon- 


tally so  as  to  maximize  their  competitive 
opportunities. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Ti'easury.  Mr. 
Dillon,  was  not  too  happy  with  the 
measure  adopted  by  the  other  body.  In 
fact,  in  his  appearance  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  on  April  2,  he  urged 
that  the  House  bill  be  amended  in  order 
to  completely  eliminate  any  deferral. 
He  said: 

H.R.  10650,  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, apart  from  tax  havens,  deals 
only  peripherally  with  tax  deferral  for  for- 
eign Income,  another  Important  tax  pref- 
erence now  accorded  foreign,  as  compared 
with  domestic,  corporate  Income.  It  re- 
sponds to  the  President's  recommendation  In 
this  area  only  Insofar  as  it  specifies  that  the 
undistributed  foreign  Income  of  U.S.  subsid- 
iaries operating  abroad  will  be  subject  to 
US  tax  as  It  Is  earned  unless  It  Is  reinvested 
In  substantially  the  same  trade  or  business 
already  conducted  by  the  firm  in  question, 
or  In  a  less  developed  country. 

By  not  treating  the  tax  deferral  issue  fully 
and  directly,  the  bill  still  retains  a  substan- 
tial tax  advantage  for  Investment  abroad 
rather  than  at  home.  The  privilege  of  defer- 
ring U.S.  taxes  until  Income  is  repatriated  as 
dividends  shotild  simply  be  elemlnated  for 
our  subsidiaries  In  advanced  industrial  coun- 
tries, as  the  President  has  requested.  (Rev- 
enue Act  of  1962.  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  U.S.  Senate,  87th  Cong., 
2d  sess.  H.R.  10650.  pt.  1,  p.  99.) 

Mr.  President,  the  many  witnesses 
who  appeared  before  the  Committee  on 
Finance  clearly  showed  that  deferral 
was  necessary  if  American  finns  were 
to  maintain  a  competitive  position  in 
markets  abroad.  In  order  to  satisfy  the 
administration's  demand  for  a  bill  that 
would  at  least  attempt  to  establish  an 
unconstitutional  principle  of  taxing 
earnings  which  have  not  been  construc- 
tively received  from  a  foreign  subsidiary, 
new  language  was  adopted  in  section  12 
of  the  pending  bill  in  the  hope  thit  it 
would  satisfy  some  of  the  objections  so 
that  the  President  could  claim  a  legisla- 
tive victory.  In  essence,  section  12  per- 
mits complete  deferral  for  those  opera- 
tions that  are  conducted  solely  within 
a  single  country  Rather  than  simpli- 
fying the  already  complex  lan.uuage  of 
the  bill,  a  new  formula  has  been  added 
which  levies  a  tax  dependent  upon  the 
dividends  received  from  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries and  the  rate  of  taxation  pre- 
vailing in  other  countries. 

In  actual  practice.  Mr.  President,  this 
provision  will  make  it  extremely  difficult 
for  many  taxpayei-s  to  properly  deter- 
mine their  liabilities  at  the  time  their 
returns  are  filed. 

However,  the  escape  valve  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Finance 
to  secure  acceptance  for  section  12  vir- 
tually eliminates  its  effect  on  those  busi- 
nesses whose  activities  are  conducted  en- 
tirely within  a  single  country. 

On  May  11  when  Secretary  Dillon  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
I  posed  the  following  question: 

How  does  It  benefit  anybody  to  require 
seven  foreign  corporations  when  one  would 
be  more  efficient?  (Revenue  Act  of  1962, 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
U.S.  Senate.  87th  Cong.  2d  sess  ,  H.R.  10650, 
pt.  10,  p.  4319.) 

SecretaiT  Dillon  replied  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  requiring  the  establish- 
ment  of  seven   corporations.     He  con- 


ceded that  one  would  be  more  efficient, 
but  that  the  U.S.  parent  should  then  pay 
a  tax  merely  because  it  had  chosen  to 
operate  in  a  more  efficient  manner  and 
hence  be  in  a  better  position  to  meet 
competition. 

Mr.  President,  the  position  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  connection  with  our  for- 
eign economic  policy  is  contradictory, 
and  we  are  apparently  working  at  cross 
purposes.  On  the  one  hand,  the  admin- 
istration suggests  an  isolationist  tax 
policy  which  it  wishes  to  combine  with 
an  internationalist  trade  expansion  pro- 
gram. The  emergence  of  the  European 
Economic  Community  is  one  of  the  most 
important  developments  in  our  era.  Our 
Government  played  a  significant  role  in 
urging  its  formation,  and  we  are  now 
suggesting  that  countries  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  should  also  disregard  na- 
tional boundaries  insofar  as  trade  and 
economic  matters  are  concerned.  From 
the  standpoint  of  strengthening  the  eco- 
nomic potential  of  the  free  world,  the 
European  Economic  Community  is  an 
important  development,  and  the  Con- 
gress can  welcome  the  added  strength 
which  this  new  economic  bloc  of  nations 
provides. 

My  studies  of  this  legislation  have 
convinced  me  that  the  investment  of 
U.S.  capital  overseas  promotes  exports 
and  creates  additional  jobs  in  the  United 
States.  I  would  have  no  interest  in  any 
proposal  that  could  deprive  an  American 
worker  of  gainful  employment  or  destroy 
the  investments  of  our  citizens  in  en- 
terprises located  within  our  own  borders. 
However,  measures  to  protect  American 
workers  are  not  the  pending  business  be- 
fore the  Senate.  When  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  is  reported,  we  should  assure 
that  the  Congress  retain  adequate  powers 
so  that  American  jobs  are  not  destroyed. 
If  the  economic  potential  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community,  which  may 
ultimately  include  the  nations  that  are 
now  in  the  European  Free  Trade  Asso- 
ciation— namely,  Austria,  Denmark, 
Norway.  Portugal.  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
and  the  United  Kingdom — is  fully  de- 
veloped, it  would  certainly  be  unfair  to 
require  that  a  U.S.  finn  must  establish 
a  separate  operation  in  everj*  one  of  these 
countries  so  as  to  avoid  the  punitive  ef- 
fects of  section  12.  It  is  not  an  accident 
that  many  U.S.  firms  have  chosen  Switz- 
erland as  their  base  for  European  opera- 
tions. It  provides  banking  and  commer- 
cial facilities  that  are  unrivaled  by  any 
other  European  count^>^  It  is  centrally 
located  and  readily  accessible.  However, 
if  the  base  of  all  European  operations  had 
been  located  within  any  one  of  the  coun- 
tries in  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity, the  provisions  of  this  bill  would  be 
just  as  onerous.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  two  of  the  largest  interna- 
tional firms  are  the  Shell  Oil  group  and 
the  Unilever  group,  which  operat.e  un- 
der the  British  Overseas  Trading  Cor- 
poration Act  as  well  as  a  similar  law 
enacted  in  the  Netherlands.  In  each  in- 
stance, tax  deferral  on  foreign  operations 
is  permitted.  U.S.  subsidiaries  could 
avail  themselves  of  similar  privileges  in 
either  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  Neth- 
erlands, rather  than  establishing  base 
companies  in  Switzerland,  if  section  12  of 
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the  pending  measure  is  not  adopted  by 
the  Senate.  It  is  ironic  that  on  June  20, 
the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Honorable  Henry  H.  Fowler,  in  an  ad- 
dress before  a  regional  conference  of  the 
Commerce  Department  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
said: 

This  need  to  expand  our  export  trade  Is 
the  basic  reason  behind  President  Kennedy's 
trade  program.  The  fantastic  growth  of 
Western  Europe  in  the  last  decade  has 
created  vast  new  markets  for  Just  tlie  kind 
Oi  goods  that  our  own  manufacturers  are 
so  skilled  and  experienced  in  producing. 
New  cars,  new  highways,  new  shopping  cen- 
ters, new  s'.iburban  developments — ;:!!  these 
are  characteristic  of  the  rapidly  e.xpanding 
European  scene.  As  the  Common  Market 
t.ikes  in  new  members,  and  as  this  self-stim- 
ulating growti;  continues,  these  markets  will 
f  row  also. 

It  is  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  U  S. 
export  trade  that  we  have  a  part  in  this 
future.  If  we  fail  to  maintain  our  access 
to  European  markets  at  this  critical  time 
when  new  trade  patterns  are  being  evolved. 
when  new  customers  ;u-e  forming  preferences, 
we  may  find  ourselves  at  some  later  date 
unable  to  regain  that  access,  no  matter  what 
concessions  we  may  be  prepared  to  otTer. 
because  the  pattern  may  have  been  set  with- 
out us.  This  goes  much  deeper,  of  course. 
than  customer  preferences.  It  encompasses 
the  whole  range  of  business  relationships, 
both  here  and  abroad.  Firms  will  be  either 
geared  to  deal  with  the  United  States,  or  not. 
Furthermore,  the  more  we  allow  this  new 
pattern  to  be  set  without  \is,  the  more  diffi- 
culty we  will  have  in  dealing  with  a  Europe 
whose  own  special  interests  will  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  a  Europe-oriented  mar- 
ke*-.  and  which  may  look  upon  exports  from 
the  United  States  as  a  disturbing  and 
threatening  Influence. 

Mr.  President,  the  views  stated  by  Sec- 
retary Fowler  explain  the  need  for  U.S. 
direct  investment,  as  we  cannot  de- 
velop these  markets  without  intimate 
contact  with  our  customers.  Products 
must  be  designed  and  produced  to 
meet  their  particular  preferences.  As 
Secretary  Fowler  so  clearly  stated,  if 
we  fail  to  maintain  our  access  to  these 
markets  at  this  critical  time,  no  matter 
what  we  may  attempt  later  will  prove  of 
little  value.  Rather  than  seeking  to  at- 
♦■ribute  the  growth  in  our  investments  in 
Western  Europe  to  tax  inducements,  it 
should  be  recognized  that  many  firms 
have  sought  to  secure  a  position  within 
the  European  Economic  Community 
which  will  ultimately  have  immeasurable 
benefit  for  the  American  economy.  Their 
activities  will  provide  more  jobs  that  will 
expand  exports,  that  will  promote  eco- 
i:omic  growth,  and  ultimately  will  make 
a  substantial  contribution  to  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  position. 

Mr.  President,  the  enactment  of  sec- 
tion 12  cannot  produce  any  significant 
revenue,  but  it  may  force  some  firms  to 
ultimately  readjust  their  corporate 
structures,  and  if  need  be,  establish  sub- 
sidiaries within  each  of  the  principal 
countries  of  the  Common  Market.  How- 
ever, this  will  weaken  their  competitive 
position,  since  there  is  no  evidence  that 
any  other  developed  country  intends  to 
handicap  its  own  producers  by  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  that  cannot  promote 
the  true  interests  of  its  citizens. 

The  July  6  issue  of  Life  magazine  con- 
tains an  Interesting  exchange  of  corre- 


spondence between  Mr.  David  Rocke- 
feller, the  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  and  President 
Kennedy.  Mr.  Rockefeller's  letter  was 
written  at  the  express  request  of  the 
President.  In  discussing  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem.  Mr.  Rockefeller  said: 

The  hard  truth  is,  Mr  President,  that  the 
on'.y  way  to  achieve  a  solid  solution  to  our 
biLmce-of-payments  problem,  one  which  is 
consistent  with  the  key  role  of  the  dollar  In 
international  monetary  affairs,  ia  through 
t.me-honored  methods — through  an  expan- 
sion of  exports,  an  appropriate  level  of 
interest  rates,  and  through  maintaining  con- 
fidence (both  here  and  abroad)  In  the  sound- 
ness and  integrity  of  the  dollar.  Moreover, 
every  aspect  of  the  balance  of  payments  can- 
not help  but  be  influenced  profoundly  by 
the  basic  health  of  the  American  economy. 

President  Kennedy's  reply  continued 
to  refer  to  the  need  to  deter  direct  in- 
vestment abroad.  In  the  President's 
niciiage  to  the  American  people  on 
August  13,  he  again  referred  to  these 
objectives.     He  said: 

We  need  to  enlarge  our  export  markets 
thrjugh  the  trade  expansion  bill  so  that 
we  can  sell  abroad,  so  that  we  can  get  Into 
the  great  Common  Market  which  Is  being 
built  up,  so  that  we  won't  have  our  money 
going  abroad  to  Invest  In  plants  overseas, 
but  Invest  here  In  this  country. 

By  lightening  tax  burdens,  as  the  Com- 
mon Market  countries  have  done  so  success- 
fully, and  they  have  full  employment  and 
an  economic  growth  rate  twice  ours,  It  will 
improve  the  competitive  position  of  Ameri- 
can business,  encourage  Investment  at  home 
instead  of  abroad  and  Improve  our  balance 
of  payments. 

Mr.  President,  certainly  all  of  us  wish 
to  encourage  investments  in  this  coun- 
try and  to  promote  economic  growth, 
but  I  find  it  difficult  to  accept  the  prem- 
ise that  investments  abroad  in  any  way 
impede  the  normal  development  and 
growth  of  our  own  economy.  In  fact, 
in  the  statements  which  I  have  pre- 
viously made  on  the  floor,  I  have  clearly 
shown  that  such  investments  are  com- 
plementary, and  not  competitive  w'ith 
our  own  efforts.  It  is  a  great  disservice 
to  promote  the  reduction  of  tariff  bar- 
riers on  one  hand  and  at  the  same  time 
impose  additional  penalties  on  those 
firms  which  seek  to  penetrate  new  and 
growing  markets  for  American  products. 
Mr,  Fowler  m  his  address  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
to  which  I  have  already  referred  also 
said: 

I  might  also  add,  In  a  similar  vein,  that 
U.S.  business  operating  abroad  should  not 
neglect  to  fully  explore  possibUlties  for  pro- 
curing theix  supplies,  equipment,  and  serv- 
ices from  American  soiuces  on  an  economi- 
cal basis. 

All  the  te:;tnnony  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finarce  and  previously  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
shown  that  the  establishment  of  direct 
investment  by  our  citizens  abroad  pro- 
vides a  ready  market  for  supplies,  equip- 
ment, and  services  from  American 
sources. 

Should  the  Senate  enact  the  provisions 
suggested  by  the  administration  as  em- 
bodied in  section  12  of  this  bill,  there 
would  be  Icfs  opportunity  for  U.S.  busi- 
nessmen to  i'ollow  Secretary  Fowler's  ad- 
vice. It  is  precisely  to  encourage  the 
opportunities   to   use  American   source 


materials  and  talent  that  US,  firms  have 
established  foreign  operations. 

In  this  same  address.  Secretary  Fowler 
made  another  significant  proposal.  He 
said: 

American  Arms  might  also  explore  and 
seek  out  more  fully  opportunities  for  bor- 
rowing abroad,  especially  In  support  of  the 
operations  of  their  own  foreign  branches 
and  subsidiaries,  Instead  of  relying  as  heavily 
as  they  do  on  the  easy  alternative  of  peeking 
funds  from  familiar  American  sources. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  this  is  precisely 
the  course  which  has  been  followed  by 
many  U.S.  firms  with  foreign  operations. 
For  example,  the  annual  report  of  the 
General  Motors  Corp.,  for  the  year  1961 
shows  that  a  total  of  $144  million  of 
debt  has  been  contracted  by  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries which  wii;  be  due  during  the 
period  1963  through  1977. 

A  large  portion  of  these  funds  were 
secured  from  foreign  sources.  Insofar 
as  the  capital  base  is  broadened  by  the 
use  of  funds  borrowed  locally,  the  ulti- 
mate profits  to  be  remitted  to  US  equity 
shareholders  are  increased,  and  of 
course,  the  U.S.  Treasury  receives  its 
share  of  such  profits  based  on  a  52-per- 
cent tax  less  the  applicable  foreign  tax 
credit. 

Regardless  of  escape  valves,  section  12 
represents  a  complete  departure  from 
the  concepts  which  have  governed  our 
income  tax  laws  since  1913.  No  less  an 
authority  than  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Stanley  S.  Surrey, 
unequivocally  supported  the  concept  of 
tax  deferral  in  the  statement  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  on  July  8,  1959,  in  its  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  5.  86th  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  justification  for  both  the 
foreign  tax  credit  and  tax  deferral  in 
terms  of  tax  equality  and  the  recognition 
of  the  claims  of  foreign  countries  may 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  justifica- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thk   Basic    PnisPECTrvTB — Present   U.S.    Tax 
Treatment  of  Foreign  Income 

A  few  words  regarding  the  present  UJS.  tax 
treatment  of  foreign  Income  are  in  order, 
since  It  forms  the  perspective  necessary  to  a 
consideration  of  current  issues  and  proposals. 
This  treatment  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Basic  standard  of  tax  equality:  The 
basic  standard  under  our  income  tax,  to  be 
followed  as  far  as  possible.  Is  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  equality  among  American 
taxpayers  whereby  taxpayers  with  equal 
amounts  of  income  pay  the  same  tax.  To  the 
extent  that  this  standard  is  seriously 
breached,  so  that  preferences  and  favorltL-^m 
replace  equality,  the  income  tax  deteriorates 
as  an  effective  fiscal  Instrument. 

2.  Jurisdiction  based  on  residence  and  na- 
tionality: As  respects  foreign  Income,  ob- 
servance of  this  basic  standard  requires  that 
the  foreign  Income  of  U.S.  taxpayers  be  taxed 
as  well  as  their  domestic  income.  Accord- 
ingly, our  Jurisdictional  basis  for  taxation 
must  go  beyond  geographical  Jurisdiction 
and  rest  also  on  residence  and  nationality, 
In  this  we  are  not  unique,  for  other  mature 
income  tax  systems  nl.so  stress  both  source, 
Jurisdiction,  and  residence. 

3.  Foreign  tax  credit  nccommodutlnn  to 
foreign  source  Jurisdiction;  While  residence 
and  nationality,  including  domestic  incor- 
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poratlon.  thus  support  income  taxation,  rec- 
ognition must  be  paid  to  the  fact  that  we 
live  in  one  world  and  that  the  foreign  In- 
come of  our  citizens  and  corporations  may 
therefore  be  subject  to  taxation  at  the  for- 
eign source.  The  modus  vlvendl  for  that 
recognition  under  our  system  Is  the  foreign 
tax  credit  mechanism.  Under  this  credit,  a 
foreign  income  tax  paid  is  treated  as  payment 
to  the  extent  of  the  U.S.  tax  on  the  foreign 
income,  so  that  only  a  tax  representing  the 
difference  between  the  foreign  tax  rate  and 
the  U.S.  tax  rate  must  be  paid  to  our  Treasury 
Department.  It  is  this  foreign  tax  credit 
which  accommodates  our  need  to  stress  na- 
tlonaillty  Jurisdiction,  so  as  to  achieve  the 
objective  of  equality  among  our  citizens  and 
corporations,  with  the  need  of  foreign  coun- 
tries to  stress  source  jurisdiction  If  they  are 
to  protect  their  revenue  structures.  The 
accommodation  permits  the  foreign  country 
of  source  to  obtain  revenue  and  also  permits 
the  United  States  to  maintain  the  standard 
of  equality  at  home  since  the  taxpayer's  tax 
burden  Is  still  at  our  domestic  level  (unless 
the  foreign  rate  Is  higher  than  our  rate). 
This  accommodation  is  possible  because  of 
the  revenue  yielded  by  our  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  the  extent  of  the  credit  granted. 
It  Is  this  foreign  tax  credit  mechanism  there- 
fore which  makes  International  trade  and 
investment  possible  under  our  Income  tax 
system,  and  that  of  other  mature  Income  tax 
systems  as  well  which  stress  equality  of  tax 
burden.  While  the  credit  mechanism  Is  com- 
plicated. It  Is  thus  absolutely  vital  to  our 
tax  system. 

4.  Tax  deferral  accommodation  to  foreign 
source  Jurisdiction:  A  second  accommoda- 
tion to  international  activity  is  represented 
by  our  grant  of  deferral  of  taxation  on  for- 
eign source  Income  until  that  Income  is  re- 
turned to  the  United  States.  The  mecha- 
nism of  deferral  Is  the  recognition  accorded 
to  foreign  Incorporation,  Under  this  mech- 
anism, foreign  subsidiaries  of  American  cor- 
porations are  treated  as  separate  entitles  and 
thus  essentially  outside  the  reach  of  the  U.S. 
tax  system.  The  Income  of  these  foreign 
subsidiaries  Is  thus  free  of  U.S.  tax  until  paid 
out  as  a  dividend  to  the  parent,  or  distrib- 
uted In  liquidation. 

The  above  two  accommodations — the  for- 
eign tax  credit  mechanism  and  the  foreign 
subsidiary  tax  deferral  mechanism — have 
supporting  Justifications  which  are  readily 
understood  and  which  are  capable  of  ra- 
tional support.  (Statement  by  Stanley  S. 
Surrey,  Foreign  Investment  Incentive  Act, 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  House  of  Representatives.  86th  Cong  . 
1st  sess..  H.R.  5.  pp.  535-537.) 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Our  Government  must 
adopt  a  consistent  policy  in  keeping 
with  our  position  of  world  leadership. 
We  cannot  encourage  foreign  investment 
at  one  time  and  deter  it  later  when  it 
suits  the  whim  of  a  new  administration. 

If  we  are  to  ma  ntam  our  position  of 
financial  and  commercial  leadership  in 
the  Western  World,  we  must  abandon 
isolationist  economic  policies.  This  does 
not  mean  that  we  should  not  provide 
adequate  protection  for  those  domestic 
industries  which  are  essential  to  our 
economy,  but  this  historically  has  been 
accomplished  by  tariffs  rather  than  by 
deterring  investm..^nt.  We  can  achieve 
a  higher  rate  of  economic  growth,  create 
more  new  jobs,  and  improve  our  balance 
of  payment.'--  position  by  abandoning  any 
attempt  to  hamper  U,S  firm,',  in  their 
competitive  efforts  In  world  markets. 
After  all.  the  Unit  :^d  State.s  has  no  power 
to  unilaterally  alt  .>r  the  climate  in  other 
countries,  and  our  competitors  abroad 
win  be  the  true  bcneflclarles  of  the  en- 


actment  of    punitive   taxc5   on   foreign 
source  income  of  American  citizens. 

Taxes  are  a  necessaiT  cost  of  doing 
business,  and  our  Congress  should  not 
impose  a  burden  on  the  activities  of  cor- 
porate entities  established  in  other  coun- 
tries which  happen  to  be  controlled  by 
U.S.  nationals  that  their  competitors  do 
not  bear.  If  we  pursue  such  a  course,  in 
due  time  our  balance  of  payments  will 
deteriorate,  and  we  will  lose  our  position 
of  world  leadership.  In  the  individual 
views  which  I  submitted  with  a  number 
of  my  colleagues,  we  referred  to  the  fact 
that  President  Chiari  of  Panama  had 
advised  President  Kennedy  that  the  ad- 
ministration's tax  proposals  represent 
"undue  interference  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  Panama."  He  also  stressed  that 
these  measures  are  "^most  equivalent  to 
economic  aggression." 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
in  its  issue  of  June  12  commented  on  the 
fact  that  the  Swiss  had  also  become  con- 
cerned at  the  repeated  characterization 
of  their  country  as  a  tax  haven  by  the 
U.S.  Government.  In  this  instance, 
they  instituted  retaliatory  measures  by 
holding  back  work  permits  for  American 
executives.  Without  a  work  permit,  no 
visa  can  be  issued,  and  already  some  U.S. 
companies  reportedly  have  had  to  change 
their  operating  plans  because  they  were 
not  able  to  locate  their  executives  in 
Switzerland. 

Those  of  us  who  believe  in  a  free 
economy,  which  is  responsive  to  the  laws 
of  supply  and  demand  and  open  compe- 
tition in  free  markets,  abhor  government 
poUcies  which  attempt  to  dictate  the 
decisions  of  management  by  indirect 
methods  such  as  are  found  in  section  12 
of  the  pending  bill. 

Our  balance-of-payments  problem  is 
one  for  continuing  concern,  but  it  can- 
not be  corrected  by  temporizing  with  re- 
medial measures  that  fail  to  meet  the 
true  problem. 

Federal  expenditures  currently  repre- 
sent more  than  20  percent  of  th'^  na- 
tional income.  In  addition,  taxpayers 
must  support  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. They  supply  many  of  the  es- 
sential services  which  under  our  system 
of  decentralized  governmental  respon- 
sibility are  extremely  important,  and 
they  should  continue  to  do  so.  However, 
the"  total  cost  of  government— Federal. 
State,  and  local— must  be  factored  into 
the  prices  of  all  the  goods  and  services 
which  we  sell.  If  the  Congress  would 
concentrate  on  reducing  the  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment, it  would  make  a  direct  con- 
tribution to  price  reductions  that  would 
automatically  increase  our  exports  and 
improve  our  balance-of-paj-ments  posi- 
tion. 

It  is  impossible  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
jectives sought  by  the  administration 
through  punitive  taxation  on  foreign  in- 
vestment. Such  action  will  merely  re- 
sult in  the  loss  of  opportunities  for  our 
citizens  in  the  new  expanding  economic 
markets  to  which  Mr    Fowler  referred. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  considered 
judgment  that  section  12  is  unconstitu- 
tional in  that  it  ignores  corporate  en- 
tities It.<;  enactment  would  psovide  the 
basis  for  new  concei^ts  of  taxation  In  do- 
mestic matter.^  In  the  long  run.  the  en- 
actment of  this  provision  will  l;;inn  our 


balance-of-payments  position.  It  will 
destroy  American  jobs  and  reduce  our 
exports. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  rejected  by 
the  Senate  as  it  is  unsoimd  and  un- 
workable. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  is  much  preferable.  I  shall  support 
it. 

It  may  erroneously  be  argued  by  some 
persons  that  to  support  the  McCarthy 
amendment  would  jeopardize  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senate  in  the  conference  be- 
cause it  might  be  conceded  that  the  ver- 
sion of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
as  represented  by  the  Kerr  amendment 
was  better  than  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  House.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  if 
the  McCarthy  amendment  is  adopted 
and  the  bill  goes  to  conference,  it  will 
still  be  possible  for  the  conferees  to  ac- 
cept the  McCarthy  amendment,  or  to  ac- 
cept the  House  version,  either  one  with 
an  amendment,  in  which  case  the  Kerr 
amendments  would  be  in  order. 

I  do  not  beUeve  the  argument  as  to 
procediu-e  should  cause  the  Senate  to 
refuse  to  take  the  best  possible  course. 
I  believe  that  would  be  done  by  the 
adoption  of  the  McCarthy  amendment. 
Mr.  President.  I  make  the  point  of  no 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KERR  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,   it    is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day action  was  taken  in  the  Senate  on 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  U.S. 
Government  should  withhold  taxes  on 
earnings  from  dividends  and  interest. 
Consistently  during  the  time  the  bill  was 
before  the  Finance  Committee.  I  was  one 
of  the  small  group  who  voted  in  favor 
of  providing  tax  equality  and  equity  of 
treatment  for  the  people  who  are  paying 
their  taxes,  and  to  have  the  people  who 
earn  their  living  by  wages  or  salaries 
treated  the  same  as  people  who  earn 
their  living  by  clipping  coupons  or  who 
obtain  their  method  of  livelihood  from 
dividends  or  interest.  Only  four  other 
Senators  on  the  Finance  Committee 
shared  this  opinion. 

I  was  rather  surprised,  because,  frank- 
ly, this  was  the  only  part  of  the  tax  bill 
which  did  not  change  the  tax  law.  It 
changed  the  tax  procedure,  but  it  had 
absolutely  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with 
the  tax  law\  The  procedural  method 
really  meant  that  there  would  be  a  new- 
method  of  acquiring  for  the  Treasury 
some  of  the  taxes  which  were,  either 
intentionally  or  unintentionally,  not  be- 
ing paid. 

I  have  always  felt  that  there  has  been 
a  consistent  and  glaring  inequity  arising 
from  the  treatment  of  wage  earners,  or 
persons  who  earn  their  living  by  obtain- 
ing salaries  or  wages  in  factories  or 
other  kinds  of  similar  work,  as  compared 
to  tho.se  persons  who  obtain  their  liveli- 
hood by  living  off  what  they  have,  or 
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whftt  Ihcy  have  ^cqul^^tl  In  Iho  past,  or 
ihrouHh  liUiorltttncf.  Rftvin««,  or  ollior 

inrntvi. 

KquM  trrfttment  under  th(«  Iftx  1ft w.i 
fliould  bo  the  Rim  of  pvory  SrnRtor.  I 
l\npod,  and  bcllovcd.  this  would  bo  tnio. 
I  suppose  those  who  thouaht  olhcrwl.so 
frit  that  perhaps  there  mlwht  be  an  ad- 
ditional Imposition  of  burden  on  some 
persons,  but  certainly  the  burden  placed 
on  wage  earners  has  not  been  as  llKht  as 
it  has  been  on  those  who  clip  coupons. 
Tho  expenses  of  operatinr;  the  Govern- 
ment are  the  responsibility  of  all.  The 
expenses  should  be  borne  by  all.  They 
should  be  shared  equally  and  fairly,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  which  we  write.  The 
debt  which  we  have  incurred,  principally 
because  of  the  war — but,  for  whatever 
reason — is  a  bona  fide  debt  of  the  United 
States,  representing  the  difTerence  be- 
tween what  has  been  paid  in  taxes  in  the 
past  and  what  we  have  not  been  able  to 
receive  by  way  of  taxes.  The  difference 
between  the  two  represents  the  debt.  It 
is  a  bona  fide  debt  which  Is  owed  by  all, 
and  everybody  should  pay  his  fair  share 
under  the  iaw. 

This  was  what  we  were  attempting  to 
do  when  we  tried  to  provide  for  with- 
holding of  taxes  on  dividends  and  inter- 
est in  the  provision  which  was  presented 
by  the  House,  and  which  failed  in  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  then 
failed  here  on  the  floor  yesterday. 

I  still  think  we  could  take  a  giant 
step  forward,  because  most  of  the  op- 
po.'iition  which  arose  to  this  particular 
portion  of  the  bill  came  from  the  ele- 
meiit  of  ti^e  people  who  had  accumulated 
savings  and  who  had  deposited  funds 
into  savings  and  loan  institutions  or  Into 
bar.ka.  In  otlicr  words,  basically  the 
opposition  was  that  it  was  said  that  a 
burden  would  be  placed  upon  those  in- 
stitutions which  were  providing  services 
for  people,  by  taking  their  savings  as 
accumulated  through  the  years,  namely, 
the  banks  which  had  taken  those 
amounts  and  were  paying  Interest. 

With  respect  to  the  people  who  re- 
ceived Income  from  dividends  on  stocks 
or  Interest  on  bonds,  there  was  not  much 
talk.  That  Is  a  different  segment  of  the 
people.  I  had  occasion  to  talk  with 
some  of  the  business  people  who  are 
basically  Involved  In  the  field  of  those 
Individuals  who  own  bonds,  I  asked 
tlicm  how  much  of  an  additional  burden 
It  would  be  on  them  If  they  wore  ro- 
q\ilrod  to  withhold  the  taxes  on  the  divi- 
dends they  paid  or  to  withhold  the  In- 
terest on  the  bonds.  They  explained  to 
mo  that  for  all  practical  p\n-pn,srs  the 
machinery  was  alroady  set  up  for  the 
Individual  corporatlon.s,  for  the  purpose 
of  computing  all  these  Itrm.s,  and  that 
there  would  be  no  great  difUcuIty  in  that 
regard. 

I  went  to  tiTie  Treasui-y  Department 
and  asked,  in  view  of  the  action  taken 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  yesterday, 
which  confirmed  tho  previous  action 
taken  by  the  Finance  Committee,  wheth- 
er the  Tretisury  would  be  in  favor  of 
attempting  to  hold  on  to  a  part  of  what 
I  though  was  a  worthwhile  principle,  to 
take  another  giant  step  forward  by  pro- 
viding for  the  withholding  of  taxes  on 
dividends  from  stocks  and  on  interest  on 
bonds. 


Thoi't'fDrt',  whon  tho  (iccii.>.i<  n  itrliet 
luul  I  have  l  >o  oppoi tunny  lo  pi'^atnt 
tho  rttnondinrnt  lo  the  Mcnutr  !,op«- 
fully  tomorrow— I  h\u\\\  vi\\\  w])  the 
amfi^dmrnt  nt  tho  dr.tk  riw  nnu'nd- 
nirnt  m  rfTcc:.  would  snv  t.)  '!•'  Senate 
n«!Aln,  "If  yoi.  want  to  balaMH'  out  this 
tax  bill  by  includin:  lu  It  an  amount 
of  from  $350  to  $100  million,  which 
would  mnrr  than  olTst-i  the  loss  of 
revenue  wMcli  would  be  occasioned 
under  the  bi!',  this  i.s  \hn  way  to  do  It." 
Tlii.s  would  Kive  Srnatois  an  opportunity 
apain  to  vote  on  this  proposal. 

This  Is  th3  first  of  a  series  of  six 
anundments  which  I  plan  to  offer.  I 
have  been  told  that  there  is  not  much 
chance  that  the  Senate  will  pass  such 
an  amendment.  Frankly.  I  shall  wait 
to  ?ec,  and  find  out,  a.s  a  result  of  action 
by  tlie  Senate. 

In  line  wit'i  this  proposal,  I  feel,  as  I 
have  always  felt — I  am  not  a  newcomer 
to  this  particular  principle — that  the 
wage  earner?  should  be  treated  exactly 
the  same  as  the  coupon  clippers.  The 
wage  earner?.,  in  respect  to  the  matter 
of  taxation,  ever  since  the  bill  was  passed 
in  1942,  hav(?  had  their  taxes  withheld. 
Under  the  social  security  laws,  we 
see  that  the  same  discrepancy  appears 
in  respect  to  the  treatment  of  people. 
The  social  security  law.  enacted  for  the 
benefit  of  individuals,  provided  for  them 
a  method  of  taking  care  of  themselves  in 
their  older  yi">ars.  However,  the  law  also 
provided  a  method  whereby  the  people, 
in  a  way,  are  kept  from  attempting  to 
provide  for  themselves.  The  law  forces 
retirement  upon  them  or  else  forces  a 
condition  upon  them. 

In  the  previous  Conpres.s  I  ofTerrd  an 
amendment  which  In  some  ways  would 
have  relaxed  that  provision.  It  had  a 
basic  purpos?.  If  a  person  has  been  a 
waKC  earner  and  if  ho  received  social 
security  ben;'fltfl,  under  the  old  law — 
the  law  In  e>  istence  when  I  came  to  the 
Senate — he  oould  not  earn  more  than 
$1,200  a  year,  or  move  than  $inn  a 
month,  unlefs  he  was  willing  to  forfeit 
some  of  hl.i  social  securltv  benent-s 
However.  If  an  Individual  recei'.fd  In- 
come from  Interest  or  from  rents,  or  was 
clipping  coupons  from  bondi..  or  receiving 
dividends  on  stock,  he  coiild  enrn  any 
amount,  an  .mllmlted  amount,  and  still 
draw  his  social  security  payments. 

This  dl.«!parlty  again  demoii.«;trati's  the 
fact  that  there  are  two  .sets  of  r\ili".  .i;-.d 
two  dlfTrren'  standards  U^v  people,  de- 
pending upo'i  their  status  ir.  life 

During  the  previous  Copcir-.s  I  u  i\.s 
able  to  obtain  the  pas,snt;e  of  ww  mm  iid* 
ment  which  ncrea.sed  tht^  anin'in!  ;i  p-f- 
son  could  earn  under  the  s(ie:a;  si  e'lri'y 
law  to  $1.50),  and  which  provided  that 
50  percent  of  the  amount  between  the 
$1,200  and  the  $1,500  should  not  be  In- 
cluded in  tl-e  computation  of  earnings. 
Again.  In  the  Finance  Committee  I  was 
able  this  la.>t  year  to  secure  an  addi- 
tional incrcjise  of  the  amount  to  $1,750. 
with  the  rej.ult  that  a  person  can  earn 
up  to  $1.20C  and  still  receive  his  social 
.security  pa;.'ments,  and.  if  the  person 
should  earn  up  to  $1,750,  the  difference 
between  th(!  $1,200  and  the  $1,750,  or 
$550.  would  be  considered  income  only 
to  the  extert  of  50  percent. 


Friuiklv  1  Hunk  the  entir<'  uinount 
•houul  ii'  '  liiiiii.ati  it  from  eon,si(lerHtl()n, 
Z  think  ll'.i-  u  iu;i'  earner  ;<hould  be  treated 
In  tho  aaiue  lush  ion  ua  ihc  couiiun  clip- 
per, MZhftvr    ad. 

This  would  bv  a  t  K'niejuldUs  stej)  for- 
ward. I  know  It  vMii  be  oijpo.sed,  be- 
cause of  tho  Pffott  it  would  ha\<'  upon 
the  .social  security  fund. 

As  I  previously  indicated,  I  did  not 
come  to  this  conclusion  only  lately.  In 
a  few  minutes  I  shall  indicate  tliat  pos- 
sibly not  every  Senator  who  now  b-  liev^s 
in  this  system  was  of  such  conviction 
not  so  long  ago. 

In  respect  to  elderly  people.  I  propose 
to  offer  a  different  amendment.  For  the 
sake  of  the  record,  the  withholding  on 
dividends  from  stocks  and  interest  on 
bonds  Is  an  anjendment  which  is  now 
printed  and  is  at  tho  desk.  The  amend- 
ment about  which  I  have  just  spoken, 
on  the  question  of  the  earning  limita- 
tions under  social  security,  was  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  12580  which  I  offered 
June  29.  1960. 

I  state  this  for  the  sake  of  making  sure 
that  people  do  not  believe  these  are 
things  I  thought  up  last  night  or 
dreamed  about  in  an  election  year. 

S.  3249  is  another  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  and  which  I  propose 
to  attempt  to  have  apply  to  the  pending 
tax  bill.  This  proposal  calls  for  the 
elimination  of  the  capital  trains  tax  on 
the  sale  of  a  residence  by  a  person  who 
is  over  the  aue  of  62.  We  know  that  as 
people  go  ihroui,'h  life  their  status 
changes.  Some  individuals  have  large 
families,  which  grow  older,  and  the 
younger  members  of  the  family  move 
away  and  establish  homes  of  their  own, 
and  frequently  the  older  peoiJle  are  left 
with  a  much  larger  residence  than  the 
housewife  prefers  to  take  care  of 

This  proposal  in  substance  would  elim- 
inate from  the  present  caiJltal  itams  tax 
any  tax  whatsoe\ er  on  a  peison  over  the 
age  of  62  If  he  .should  .sell  his  residence — 
strictly  his  residence.  To  enforce  that 
provision  there  would  be  a  requirement 
that  the  person  would  have  to  live  in  his 
home  at  least  5  years  prior  to  the  time  of 
sale. 

The  tax  on  such  sales  creates  quite  a 
hardship  even  today,  for  the  people  who 
have  to  pay  tho  capital  gams  tax.  be- 
cause In  many  ea.ses  ilie  people  wlu)  are 
soiling  the  pioiieities  ha\e  rai.sed  Inine 
families  and  an-  livui'.  up<»n  their  sav- 
ings. In  the  latter  pait  of  thru  lives,  or 
upon  aoolal  serunty  ben.>flis 

As  I  .shall  Indlrate  In  a  few  inlnute.s. 
some  people  h,»\e  only  lately  come  to 
the  conclusion  ttiat  this  haiM>ens  to  be 
a  good  proposal 

S,  602  is  another  bill  I  Introduced, 
which  I  propose  to  call  up  as  an  amend- 
ment. When  t!ie  bill  was  introduced  by 
me  In  the  Senate,  I  hoped  there  would 
be  complete  hea;  .niTs  We  had  some  in- 
dication on  an  education  bill  that  there 
might  be  hearings  In  this  session.  Un- 
fortunately that  seems  to  have  passed 
by.    The  hearings  were  not  held. 

I  am  not  complaining  about  that,  be- 
cause I  know  that  much  important  leg- 
islation has  been  considered  during  the 
session,  and  there  have  been  a  lot  of 
hearings. 
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Many  people  today  wony  about  rdu- 
CuUon  expj-n.so  and  netivilieN  with  ro- 
Kpect  to  .sendlnu  el.lldtrn  to  nehool  or  lo 
ciillewe  Wr  have  I'urnrd  of  many  ea.ses 
of  Individuals  who  have  provided  foi 
tlicmsrl\(\v  wiule  «  )inH  lo  college. 

Coniiaiy  lo  the  iinie  when  I  went  to 
school  tlie  truth  is  liiat  today  many  col- 
lege students  are  mm  leil  In  some  case.s 
they  arc  attimptini;  to  provide  for  one 
another,  as  they  provide  funds  for  them- 
selves to  go  through  coilei.:''  At  the 
same  time,  we  knaw  of  mar.y  parents 
who  are  slrug^'lmg  to  send  their  chil- 
dren through  schotl. 

I  feel  it  would  b>  only  fair  to  kivc  an 
allowance  to  those  people,  since  we  did 
not  pass  a  scholur.ship  aid  bill,  of  which 
I  fully  approve.  1.  feel  that  we  should 
allow  an  additiomil  exemption  of  $6U0 
for  any  individual  who  if.  a  full-time  stu- 
dent in  ,school.  1  would  propo.se  that 
that  exemption  apply  to  the  student  him- 
self, or  to  a  spouse  or  to  a  taxpayer  wlio 
is  the  father  or  Lite  parent  of  a  student 
attend uig  .school.  I  proixjse  that  there 
be  allowed  an  addiuonal  exemption  of 
$600  while  the  student  is  a  full-time  stu- 
dent in  a  college  oi-  university. 

Another  amendment  which  I  intend  to 
call  up  IS  an  item  aboui  which  I  spoke 
when  I  had  occasion  to  be  with  my  de- 
lightful. inteUigent  and  wonderful  col- 
league on  the  otner  side  of  Uie  aisle, 
the  chairman  of  the  Republican  Central 
Campaign  Committee,  I  hope  that  I 
can  obtain  from  ti:m  the  same  support 
on  the  measure  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  At  that  -ime  I  indicated  that  I 
thought  the  broaa  bu.se  of  political  ex- 
penditure should  in-  boine  h\  n.uir  peo- 
ple. Wo  OUKht  to  mc'cui.ire  aidividual.s 
of  all  .sorts,  rankv  and  income  to  pur- 
t!elpat(>  m  tlir  ( Irctli  !.•-  m-i  only  fl- 
nuncially,  but  also  \utli  Hun  \olis  iu;t 
in  order  to  lulp  them  participate 
financially.  1  ha\f  submitted  my  p:u- 
po^al 

W'v  find  many  such  people  feel  th.it 
they  have  the  burden  of  caiuu;  for 
their  own  lives  They  do  not  feel  that 
they  can  contnbtte  to  a  political  cam- 
paign. We  have  lonit  recot;ni/rd  that 
contributions  to  e:iarital)Ie  ornani/ations 
and  many  it<ins  of  thai  soil  an  IrKiti- 
matc  deduct ion.s  for  innjine  tux  pui - 
poaea.  I  talked  \ath  representatives  of 
the  TriMisui  y  Dt  put  tment  about  this  .sub- 
ject. I  ha\e  the  a.-suianee  that  the 
Troasuiy  Dipurti  uiil  is  not  opposed  to 
Die  iMoviMon  and  fiankly  look.s  upon  it 
^^l^.puthellel\!!y  They  would  wrlcomi> 
it  as  a  pait  of  Iht    tux  bill 

Mv  amendment  wouhl  permit  any  in- 
dividual Vkho  made  a  political  contribu- 
tion to  the  party  -onunuter  (  f  Ills  eholre 
or  to  ati  lndi\;i!w.il  candidate  of  his 
choice  lit  any  »:.  i  c:,il  oi  special  election 
t  '  (iiHluet  up  to  TiO  p<>rcer.t  o!  Ins  contrl- 
biiliun,  with  a  taN  credit  up  t-,  on  amount 
not  exceedmn  $U  Tliose  rtliti.;  joint  re- 
turns would  be  (ntithd  to  a  tax  credit 
up  to  $20. 

In  other  words,  an  individual  who 
might  contribute  $15  to  a  political  cam- 
paign would  be  entitled  to  receive  $7.50 
as  a  tax  credit.  A  person  who  contrib- 
uted $20  would  DC  entitled  to  receive  a 
tax  credit  of  $.0  If  a  hu.sband  and 
wife  wished  to  contribute  $40  between 
them  they  could  deduct  $20. 


The  final  iinienduunl  whuli  I  intend 
to  call  up  i.'H  eoinnuuilv  relet  tt-d  to  uft 
UK  10  I  iiiti(Kluee(l  u  M"pu)Hle  luil 
iintlei  Uie  litlr  of  H  Wil  AKUiP  1  W^^h 
lo  iiiilicalf  that  1  lun  not  a  .lolmny- 
( oii.t -lat(  Iv  111  tlial  propiwicd  M-inaUon. 
1  .suppoitrii  It  in  tlie  .Senate  l-inance 
Cnntnntle'  At  ttie  nine  1  mlioduced 
tl.e  n.i.e'Uie.  I  I.  ,J,inuai-y  G.  UH")!,  i;  w  ,1.'- 
one  of  the  first  bills  introduced  ;n  llie 
Congress,  At  the  .same  time  I  intro- 
duced the  bill,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Representative  Euckne  Keoch,  In- 
troduced a  bill  on  the  same  subject  on 
the  House  side.  In  fact,  they  were  com- 
panion bills  introduced  on  the  same 
day, 

S.  197  is  a  bill  which  would  provide 
pensions  for  self-employed  people.  The 
bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate.  It  has 
been  passed  by  the  House  Tiic  bill  has 
been  passed  \n  modified  form  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  is  now 
on  the  Senate  Calendar.  I  had  hoped 
that  the  leadership  would  find  it  within 
their  means  to  call  up  the  measure  for 
action  before  this.  It  has  not  been  done. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed 
program  is  about  $180  million. 

I  wish  the  Senate  to  know  that  if  we 
should  pass  the  tax  bill  with  all  the 
amendments  which  I  have  submitted, 
the  result  would  be  a  surplus  so  far  as 
the  Treasury  Is  concerned.  So  I  do  not 
feel  that  anyone  could  ever  say  that  I 
am  in  favor  of  budget  "busting."  I  be- 
lieve In  a  balanced  budget.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  the  bills  would  do  Some 
liave  come  forward  and  talked  about 
budget  "busting"  on  one  hand  wltilc  they 
made  no  att<?mpt  to  provide  income  on 
tlie  other  hand.  I  was  very  Interested 
that  one  of  our  late  converts  was  the 
distlngui.shed  minority  header,  the  Sen- 
ator Ironi  Illinois  I  Mr  DirksenI.  He 
lndlcat<'d  a  few  day.«;  ago  that  he  haci 
six  amendments  that  he  Intended  to  of- 
fer 'Die  last  program  which  I  talked 
about  was  tlie  so-called  H  R  10  or  my 
bill  S  197  I  do  not  know  why  the 
Senator  suddenly  has  become  so  inter- 
ested m  that  jn-ogram  I  did  not  notice 
that  he  urged  pa.ssage  of  the  bill  or  Its 
beiiiK  calh>d  up  for  consideration  He 
was  witlun  his  right  !iot  to  do  so  He 
certainly  has  a  right  to  take  up  meas- 
ures if  and  wht  II  he  i)!t>ases  rv  ut  his 
l^leasure  not  to  do  so  at  all 

,^nothe!  one  o!  the  items  upon  which 
I  hope  I  can  )ia\e  the  support  ot  tin 
Senator  fnun  Illinois  is  the  mutter  of 
political  conti  ilnit:ons  inasmuch  a.s  the 
(1e,si«nal«>d  leadei  of  hi^-  eampalun  com- 
irnttee  tl.ls  \ei\i  Is  tlir  disi  lnH\nshed 
Senattuln^m  AiU.ona  i  Mr  (Jot  iuvatkr  I. 
who  lins  Indicated  publicly  that  he 
tluniKlit  It  was  a  fine  plan  and  lu  w  \;id 
be  mtensti-d  in  lolnint;  with  vis 

The  othei  item  to  which  Ihe  mmoruy 
header  scM^ms  to  bav(^  been  lately  con- 
verted-at  least  I  shaie  with  him  t!te 
feeline  tliat  it  is  a  nood  bill  and  I  wtl- 
come  him  to  min  me  in  support  of  the 
mpasure-— 1-^  the  bill  (S  3249'  wliich 
would  eliminate  the  capital  gams  tax  on 
the  sale  of  a  residence  by  the  elderly. 
A  big  difference  is  that  the  Senator  suc- 
gested  a  chanpe  in  his  amendment.  He 
would  change  the  age  from  62  to  60  I 
would  not  be  inclined  to  quibble  about 
that.    We  miaht  split  the  difference  at 


(,1  .;  ; :  1  .'.ei,;il>i:  f.o  lifMied.  11  Uv  feell 
!  !,al  (id  s  I  ,e.  .  a  ;:  opi  i  unr  and  \A\!* 
Pet  otne  (  ul,\  ,!,(  eil  t  t  l!:e  plOlU  lely  i  ! 
MU  h  tu  ;,on,  ,t  vvouid  l>e  womlc  i  lul.  I 
do  n  '  :,  11  nUou  luh  Mtuci.tv  ill  any  ro- 
garo  A '..it. soever,  in  view  ol  his  late  con- 
version of  Lhoao  program-*  I  know  ll  Is 
c.n  election  year.  But  I  fed  that  It  Is 
s-incUmes  interesting  Ui  compare  what 
happens  In  election  years  and  what  hap- 
pens In  other  years. 

I  call  attention  to  the  proposal  to  in- 
crease the  earnings  limitation  ut  $1  800, 
which  Is  the  subject  of  an  amendment 
which  I  submitted  back  on  June  29,  1960. 
which  I  followed  through  m  the  last  ses- 
sion In  the  Finance  Committee,  and 
which  I  Indicated  has  been  considered 
in  both  the  Finance  Committee  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

On  June  26,  1961,  when  the  same  sub- 
stantive question  was  before  the  Senate. 
I  asked  for  a  yea -and -nay  vote  on  the 
amendment  which  I  had  submitted  and 
it  is  recorded  in  the  CoNr-.!.EssioN-..L  Rec- 
ord, volume  107.  part  9  page  11318  I 
notice  that  in  the  yea-and-r.ay  vote 
No.  83  the  distmguished  minority  leader 
found  himself  not  In  a  position  to  sup- 
port that  principle. 

I  am  looking  forward  with  great  in- 
terest and  hope  to  an  explanation  of 
the  change  of  heart.  I  hope  that  the 
Senator  will  be  able  to  cctivince  the 
manv  Reiniblicans  who  joined  him  at 
that  time,  and  that  he  will  be  able  to 
exert  his  Influence  to  have  them  Join 
with  those  of  us  on  the  Democratic  side 
who  voted  to  help  people  w  ho  make  their 
earnings  from  wages  oi  salaries 

I  wanted  to  jwlnl  that  matter  out  to 
the  Senate  «;"  tl^at  we  ntay  n\oid  be'.n.e 
causht  ir.  t  '  !  ;;"\  mxl  sctirry  of  all  the 
;r.ot.>;A  •;■,  it  c-rr.-  (lui'.n!."'  debate,  and 
nniv  be  able  lu  devot'  o\-a-  tune  to  the 
;,.!)■■. vntlve  issues  of  tlie  ametidments, 
and  obtain  a  result  which  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  people  in  our  country  who 
nee(i  to  be  considered 

I  thi'.k  i'  is  \'f  ■.■V  important  for  ns  to 
Mnr.eii.oef  'nut  a.',  people  whether  they 
make  their  living  from  wajjes  salaries, 
ov  if  they  are  more  fortuiutte  fron) 
stocks  and  bonds,  should  be  treated  alike. 
I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  be 
consistent  tn  our  cojum  mi  for  those  who 
arc  drawn. K  social  secuttty  brner.t,s  in 
Uie  ,so-ca;:r(i  f-'.den.  viuis  of  th.eir  llves. 
aiul  to  !)e  concerned  about  individuals 
Nvlu>  hi'  aftinptnn'  to  lietter  their  odu- 
cat;  ;.  an^t  't.O'e  wtio  ik'.v  intel'fsted  in 
n'-l,  .,.;  t;n  ■  ''■  n.ake  u  real  contribution 
t,,  ;!,,  ',M  !  ,!:\v  l.'.ie  political  life  and  fu- 
til'.  .,;  Ain<  vice.  1  a'n  lo(>kn'."  fo'-wtvrd 
to  wiuit  loniuuow  lua.v  biinu-  I  tiiank 
t' •    ."^(Miate. 

M  Mil  :  1!-;  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
;-  v,.\  u  !(  A  words  In  support  of  the 
;,inei. -;::.(  It  "vvvd  by  the  distinguished 
.Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Mc- 
C^RTHVl.  which.  I  intend  to  support,  I 
make  this  statement  with  the  realiza- 
tion that  there  m.ay  be  a  few  difficulties 
which  I  will  hav  wit!;  the  amendment, 
and  which  I  hope  may  be  clarified  dur- 
ing the  course  of  discussion  with,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  Nevertheless, 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  relieving  most  of 
the  difficulties  I  have  with  the  bi.l  v.tih 
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respect  to  its  proposed  taxation  of  fcr- 
ei^n  income. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  significant 
changes  in  the  foreign  income  provisions 
of  tlie  bill  as  passed  by  the  House.  These 
cf.anges  are  helpful  in  limiting  the  scope 
of  the  bill  and  in  eliminating  or  amelio- 
rating some  of  the  technical  and  ad- 
ministrative problems  and  some  of  its 
unduly  harsh  effects.  I  recognize  that 
much  commendable  work  has  gone  into 
ti:ese  revisions  in  a  conscientious  efTort 
to  improve  the  bill.  I  therefore  regret 
tlat  I  am  compelled  to  express  the  view 
that,  even  as  revised,  the  bill  does  not 
effectively  distinguish  between  such 
tax  avoidance  devices  and  legitimate 
business  operations  conducted  outside 
the  United  Stat-es  and,  further,  that  the 
foreign  income  provisions  are  unwork- 
al)le.  are  unduly  penal  in  their  impact 
on  the  foreign  business  of  U.S.  persons, 
and  would  have  many  consequences  that 
are  clearly  adverse  lo  the  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  House  bill,  merely 
reading  the  new  draft  will  suffice  to 
di>monstrate  its  utter  complexity.  Even 
the  most  sophisticated  become  lost  in  the 
forest  of  its  technicalities:  its  phraseol- 
ogy is  vague  at  critical  points:  precedents 
for  its  constructon  and  application  are 
lacking  because  of  the  novelty  of  its  con- 
cepts: and  it  seeks  to  resolve  vital  and 
and  difiRcult  problems  by  the  expedient 
of  delegating  authority  to  issue  regula- 
tions. Moreover,  it  still  requires  that 
U.S.  shareholders  obtain  from  abroad 
detailed  historical  and  current  informa- 
tion which  must  be  prepared  according 
to  American  accounting  and  tax  concepts 
unknown  to  foreign  accountants.  I 
seriously  question  whether  a  law  of  such 
complexity  could  be  applied  and  ad- 
ministered in  an  effective  and  reason- 
aoly  evenhanded  way. 

The  provisions  are  still  unduly  harsh 
in  many  respects  in  imposinij  burdens 
of  taxation  and  compliance  much  more 
extensive  than  in  the  case  of  domestic 
operations,  particularly  as  they  affect 
individual  shareholders  of  foreign  cor- 
porations. Althou::;h  section  15,  dealing 
with  cam  on  sale  of  stock  or  liquidation 
of  controlled  foreign  corporations,  would 
limit  the  taxes  payable  by  individual 
shareliolders  on  the  gain,  no  limitation 
of  any  kind  has  been  placed  upon  cur- 
rent taxation  of  income  to  individual 
shareholders  under  section  12.  F'urther. 
no  piovision  has  yet  been  made  to  permit 
adjustment  of  or  exemption  for  legiti- 
mate busine.ss  arrangements  established 
in  reliance  upon  existing  law.  particular- 
ly with  respect  to  present  contractual 
commitments  or  indebtedness  abroad 
which  could  not  be  mot  if  heavy  new- 
taxes  are  to  be  imposed. 

The  provisions  as  amended  still  hive 
numerous  con.sequences  that  .^e^m  clearly 
undesirable.  They  impose  upon  U.S. 
persons  doing  business  abroad  burdens 
which  their  vigorous  foreign  competi- 
tors do  not  bear.  This  is  especially  true 
because  the  bill,  like  the  House  bill. 
taxes  profits  from  certain  foreicn  trans- 
actions considered  to  lead  to  possible 
reduction  in  foreign  income  taxes, 
though  the  transactions  do  not  them- 
selves involve   U.S.   taxes  or  taxpayers. 


Un. U-r  piesent  economic  conditions,  it 
seems  unwise  irdced  to  shackle  American 
business  with  a  complex  scheme  of  new 
taxes  which  cannot  be  imposed  by  Con- 
gress upon  our  foreign  competitors  and 
which  in  effect  protects  not  the  U.S.  tax 
system  but  the  tax  systems  of  the  coun- 
tries of  our  competitors. 

WORK.MIILITY  OF  THE  BILL 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  are  wo:-kable.  even  though  they 
represent  an  £.ppreciable  improvement 
over  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House.  The 
basic  approach  of  bill  section  12  seems 
inherently  so  complex  that  amendments 
which  leave  intact  its  fundamentals  will 
not  suffice. 

Foreign  business  operations  are  neces- 
sarily complicated  because  of  the  wide 
variations  in  foreign  statutes  and  admin- 
i.strati\e  controls:  in  foreign  methods  of 
bu.-incss  organization,  marketing  financ- 
ing, and  accomting:  and  in  treaties 
among  foreign  countries  and  with  the 
United  States.  Consequently,  any  ap- 
proach to  the  i:roblem  of  imposing  taxes 
currently  upon  the  income  of  foreign 
corporations  from  active  foreign  busi- 
ne.SvSes  necessarily  presents  many  compli- 
cations. Yet.  in  lieu  of  a  clear  and  sim- 
ple policy  that  might  be  superimposed 
upon  this  involved  business  and  legal 
background,  the  bill  adopts  a  multiplic- 
ity of  difficult  new  tax  concepts  and 
techniques. 

The  bill,  in  e:[Tect.  disregards  the  sepa- 
rate entity  of  foreign  corporations  for 
certain  purposes.  In  taxing  share- 
h.olders  of  foreign  corporations  on  un- 
distributed income  of  active  businesses. 
tlie  bill  adopts  techniques  that  present  a 
vaiiety  of  difScult  problems  for  which 
there  is  no  meaningful  precedent. 
These  techniques  include — 

First.  Taxing  U.S.  shareholders  of  a 
foreign  corporation  as  if  they  had  re- 
ceived distributions  of  certain  items  of 
its  uross  income — reduced  by  allocable 
deduction.s — that  are  not  in  excess  of 
earnings,  without  regard  to  whether  or 
when  the  corporation  pays  dividends. 

Second.  Hopscotchmg,"  which  in  the 
case  of  a  chan  of  foreign  entities  in- 
volves taxing  U.S.  shareholders  of  the 
parent  foreign  corporation  as  if  they 
were  owners  of  shares  in  each  of  the 
corporations  further  removed  in  the 
chain. 

Third.  Exempting  from  tax  such 
shareholders — or  certain  identified  suc- 
cessors— with  respect  to  subsequent  dis- 
tributions of  earnings  previously  taxed 
under  the  abo;e  concepts. 

In  addition  to  the  difficulties  inherent 
in  computing  :he  amount  of  income  or 
earnings  of  a  corporation  that  is  not 
itself  a  U.S.  taxpayer,  the  problems  nec- 
essarily raised  by  the  techniques  used  in 
the  bill  induce,  among  others:  deter- 
mining stockholders'  shares  of  undis- 
tributed income  where  there  are  different 
classes  of  stocks  with  different  divi- 
dend rates  and  preferences — a  problem 
which.  I  might  add.  I  find  present  in  the 
pending  amendment — re.solving  incon- 
sistent determ.  nation.-,  made  by  revenue 
agents  or  courts  with  respect  to  the  same 
corporation  in  cases  involving  different 
shareholders:  allowing  for  offsetting 
losses  of  the  same  or  affiliated  foreign 


corporations;  limiting  the  impact  of  the 
tax  burden  on  shareholders  who  are 
individuals;  and  adju.^tmg  the  treatment 
of  subsequent  distributions  to  account 
for  previously  taxed  undistributed  in- 
come. The  adjustments  for  previously 
taxed  undistributed  income  include  a 
variety  of  difficulties  incident  to  "hop- 
scotching,"  changes  in  stock  ownership, 
and  the  computation  of  foreign  lax 
credits.  The  foreign  tax  credit  problems 
are  further  complicated  by  the  payment 
of  foreign  taxes  withheld  at  the  source 
when  there  is  an  actual  distribution  of 
earnings  that  had  previously  been  taxed 
to  U.S.  shareholders. 

The  bill  multiplies  the  problem  of  tax- 
ing undistributed  income  by  its  depend- 
ence upon  many  new  and  involved  classi- 
fications of  gross  income,  and  separate 
allocations  to  each  such  class  of  ex- 
penses, losses  of  the  same  or  affiliated 
foreign  corporations,  other  deductions, 
and  foreign  income  taxes.  With  respect 
to  all  of  these  calculations,  each  US. 
shareholder  having  a  10-percent  stock 
interest  would^  be  entitled  to  be  heard 
separately. 

In  addition  to  the  complications  neces- 
sarily resulting  from  the  involved  con- 
cepts and  techniques  of  the  bill,  the 
difficulties  in  understanding  and  apply- 
ing the  bill  are  increased  by  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  many  terms  used  would 
be  entirely  new  to  the  tax  law  and  are  to 
a  very  large  extent  vague. 

Some  idea  of  the  complexity  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  can  be  obtained  by 
simply  noting  the  number  and  nature  of 
the  entirely  new  terms  that  would  be 
added  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  by 
bill  section  12  alone,  even  after  the  sig- 
nificant improvements  of  the  committee 
amendments. 

In  addition,  there  are  niimerous  defi- 
nitions and  formulas  in  bill  section  12 
that  are  related  to  the  new  terms.  Many 
of  these  involve  imprecise  words  such  as 
"substantial  part,"  "the  effect  of  sub- 
stantial reduction,"  "substantially  sim- 
ilar to,"  and  "similar  property  right." 
It  requires  no  oracle  to  predict  that  if 
enacted  a  principal  effect  of  the  bill 
would  be  costly  administrative  contro- 
versy and  litigation  for  years  to  come. 

Indeed,  I  suggest  that  if  these  foreign 
income  provisions  of  the  bill  become  law. 
the  first  qualification  for  any  new  ap- 
plicant for  a  position  as  an  internal 
revenue  agent  with  the  Treasury  De- 
partment will  be  that  he  be  a  genius. 

Many  major  questions  as  to  doubt- 
ful technical  soundness,  inequitable  ap- 
plication, and  administrative  unwork- 
ability  lie  below  the  surface  of  the  bill. 
As  suggested  by  the  foregoing  discus- 
sion, the  bill  involves  an  extraordinary 
number  of  difficult  problems  of  inter- 
pretation. In  addition  to  the  general 
authority  that  the  Treasury  has  to  issue 
interpretive  regulations,  section  12  alone 
contains  16  express  grants  of  author- 
ity to  the  Secretai-y  or  his  delegate  to 
develop  the  substantive  rules  by  regula- 
tions. Yet  even  this  extensive  delega- 
tion of  rulemaking  power  leaves  impor- 
tant substantive  problems  that  are  not 
covered  by  either  statutory  rules  or  ex- 
press delegation  of  administrative 
authority. 
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Such  broad  delegation  by  Congress  of 
the  power  to  develop  substantive  rules  of 
taxation  raises  serious  difficulties  quite 
apart  from  the  general  question  of  legis- 
lative policy.  Wh(->re  legislative  drafts- 
men have  been  unable  to  produce  guid- 
ing principles  that  are  clear,  technically 
satisfactory,  and  admimstratively  work- 
able, it  should  not  be  assumed  that  even 
the  ablest  draftsmen  of  regulations  can 
solve  the  myriad  of  problems  in  presently 
unexplored  areas. 

An  important  question  also  arises  as 
to  when  taxpayers  wiU  be  given  some 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  law  that,  be- 
ginning in  1963.  would  govern  their  op- 
erations. In  a  number  of  important 
areas  final  regulations  have  not  yet  been 
issued  with  respect  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  adopted  by  Congress  nearly 
8  years  ago.  A  statute  with  material 
gaps  in  its  terms  that  is  to  l>e  filled  in 
by  administrative  action  after  its  ef- 
fective date  may  be  just  as  inequitably 
retroactive  as  if  the  introduction  and 
enactment  of  the  bill  itself  had  occurred 
on  the  date  of  such  administrative  ac- 
tion. And.  of  course,  no  matter  how 
relevant  to  a  meaningful  discussion  of 
the  bill,  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  here 
the  propriety  and  effect  of  these  pres- 
ently nonexistent  regulations. 

Among  the  broadest  delegation  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  is  the  provision  for  the 
determination  of  earnings  and  profits, 
which  controls  the  amount  of  income 
subject  to  tax.  "according  to  rules  sub- 
stantially similar  to  those  applicable  to 
domestic  corporations,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate." 

This  also  is  one  of  the  difficulties  I 
have  with  the  pending  amendment :  but, 
as  I  have  stated,  the  pending  amend- 
ment goes  a  long  way  toward  relieving 
most  of  the  problems  which  are  inherent 
in  the  present  section  12. 

These  rules  would  have  to  correlate 
subpart  F  with  most  of  the  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  in 
the  context  of  the  special  techniques  for 
taxing  to  various  shareholders  foreign 
adju.sted  gross  income  whether  or  not 
distributed.  Thii  correlation  involves 
many  difficult  problems,  including  ques- 
tions of  inconsistent  positions  of  sliaie- 
holders,  determining  the  persons  who 
have  the  power  to  make,  and  the  timing 
and  procedures  for  making,  essential 
tax  elections,  and  further  related  ques- 
tions that  arise  upon  transfers  of  stock 
to  or  from  either  a  foreign  shareholder 
or  another  U.S.  shareholder. 

Tlie  committee  amendments  leave 
many  important  technical  problems  un- 
solved, and  in  a  number  of  instances 
create  new  technical  difficulties. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  difficulties  in 
resolving  the  complications  of  the  bill,  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  following  prob- 
lems relating  to  bill  sections  12  and  15. 
have  either  not  been  dealt  with  at  all 
in  the  bill,  or  have  not  adequately  been 
re-solved 

Determination  oi  shareholders  and  at- 
tribution of  ownership. 

Determination  of   subpart  F  income. 
Determination  of  earnings  and  profits. 
Determination  of   amount    of  invest- 
ment in  property. 


Necessity  of  maintaining  separate  ac- 
counts for  different  shares  and  share- 
holders. 

Lack  of  adequate  consolidation  of  in- 
come and  loss  among  corporations  and 
years. 

Inappropriate  treatment  of  intercom- 
pany transactions. 

Taxation  of  deemed  distribution  as 
ordinary  income  but  deduction  of  losses 
only  on  disposition  and  then  as  capital 
losses. 

Inadequate  correlation  of  section   12 
with  foreign  personal  holding  company 
provisions  and  possibility  of  double  tax. 
Discriminatory  treatment  of  noncor- 
porate shareholder. 

Disallowance  of  foreign  tax  credit  to 
noncorporate  shareholder. 

Relief  from  tax  of  income  subject  to 
prior  debt  or  other  commitments. 

Lack  of  provisions  permitting  tax-free 
readjustment  of  corporate  structures. 
Determination  of  "pro  rata  share." 
Failure  to  reduce  income  for  distribu- 
tions to  non-United  States  shareholders. 
Double  taxation  of  income  under  bill 
sections  12  and  15. 

Difficulty  of  allocating  expenses  to 
items  of  income. 

Inappropriate  effect  of  liabilities  and 
methods  of  financing  upon  detennination 
of  investment  in  property. 

Taxation  of  income  "owned"  by  other 
persons. 

Use  of  attribution  rules  to  tax  income 
but  not  to  secure  foreign  tax  credit. 

Application  of  bill  to  corporations  not 
controlled  after  December  31.  1962. 

Creation  of  unwarranted  presumption 
re  earnings  and  profits. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  would  impose 
taxes  on  U.S.  shareholders  whose  for- 
eign corporations  engage  in  transactions 
that  reduce  foreign  taxes,  even  though 
those  transactions  do  not  evade  or  avoid 
U.S.  taxes  or  themselves  have  any  con- 
ceivable adverse  effect  on  the  revenues 
of  the  United  States.  Indeed,  any  re- 
duction in  foreign  taxes  increases  funds 
available  for  distributions  subject  to 
U.S.  tax  and  decrea.ses  offsetting  foreign 
tax  credits  on  such  distributions.  Tax- 
ing income  w-hich  has  not  actually  been 
received  and  taxing  it  though  iL  may 
never  actually  be  received  is  a  severe 
penalty. 

This  is  another  problem  which  exists 
in  the  pending  amendment ;  but,  as  I 
have  previously  stated,  it  is  only  one  of 
a  few  problems  compared  with  the  myr- 
iad of  problems  which  exists  in  the 
present  bill. 

Congress  must  provide  adequate  rules 
or  administrative  authority  to  protect 
the  U.S.  revenues  from  sham  devices 
that  reduce  taxes  on  income  from  U.S. 
sources.  However,  the  bill  would  tax 
a  person  who  owns  an  interest  in  a  cor- 
poration which  engages  in  a  transaction 
designed  to  minimize  taxes  payable  to 
a  foreign  nation  in  a  manner  permitted 
by  the  laws  of  that  nation  and  cu.--- 
tomarily  employed  by  its  citizens  and 
corporations.  Thus  it  would  -protect" 
the  revenue  of  foreign  nations  beyond 
their  own  desires.  These  nations  arc 
sovereign  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
they  and  not  we  are  best  equipped  to 
determine  in  what  way  and  to  what  ex- 


tent their  revenues  should  be  protected. 
The  United  States  may  cooperate  with 
them  in  the  revision  of  their  laws  and 
administration,  or  may  negotiate  with 
them  treaties  which  would  bring  their 
citizens  and  ours  under  comparable 
rules.  But  I  believe  that  the  effect  of 
the  bill  in  penalizing  our  own  citizens 
and  corporations  for  transactions  which 
reduce  foreign  taxes  in  a  manner  per- 
mitted by  foreign  laws  and  administra- 
tion is  WTong  in  principle.  Its  effect 
•would  be  to  impose  substantial  disad- 
vantages on  the  foreign  enterprises  of 
U.S.  citizens  and  corporations. 

I  cite  an  example:  A  is  a  Belgian  cor- 
poration owned  75  percent  by  U.S.  share- 
holders and  25  percent  by  Belgian  na- 
tionals. B  is  a  Belgian  corporation 
owned  100  percent  by  Belgian  nationals. 
The  two  companies  are  in  competition 
manufacturing  agricultural  chemicals  in 
Belgium  for  use  in  the  Middle  East.  A 
and  B  each  sells  its  products  to  its  Swiss 
subsidiary  at  cost  plus  5  percent.  The 
Swiss  subsidiaries  resell  the  chemicals 
and  invest  their  profits — after  relatively 
low  Swiss  taxes — in  needed  expansion  of 
inventories  and  in  providing  financing 
for  customers. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Swiss  selling  sub- 
sidiary of  A  is  a  "controlled  foreign  cor- 
poration." Its  profits  are  "foreign  base 
company  income"  and  the  U.S.  share- 
holders of  A  would  be  taxed  on  75  per- 
cent of  these  profits  as  dividend  income. 
The  shareholders  of  B  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  similar  tax. 

The  net  effect  would  be  that  the  for- 
eign enterprise  owned  by  Americans 
must  operate  under  a  tax  system  which 
is  much  more  burdensome  than  that  un- 
der which  its  foreign-owned  competitor 
operates.  A  substantial  part  of  the  earn- 
ings of  the  American -owned  business 
could  not  be  used  for  the  requirements 
of  the  business  but  would  have  to  be  dis- 
tributed for  pajTnent  of  the  sharehold- 
ers* taxes. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  penalty  for 
reducing  foreign  taxes  can  be  justified 
on  the  ground  that  U.S.  business  ac- 
tivities will  be  promoted  by  discourag- 
ing foreign  enterprises.  Experience  of 
businessmen  who  are  planning  foreign 
operations  indicates  that  they  seldom 
really  have  a  choice  between  establishing 
a  business  outside  the  United  States,  on 
the  one  hand,  and.  on  the  other  hand, 
establishing  the  same  business  within  the 
United  States,  or  expanding  an  existing 
business  so  that  it  can  export  abroad. 
Experience  indicates  that  American 
business  generally  establishes  enterprises 
abroad  only  when  the  practical  alterna- 
tive is  to  let  a  foreign  market  be  e.\ploited 
by  foreigners. 

The  avoidance  of  U.S.  taxes  through 
foi*eign  corporations  can  and  should  be 
dealt  with.  However,  the  bill  should  not 
impose  a  U.S.  tax  based  on  foreign  tax 
results.  I  believe  therefore  that  the  in- 
come of  a  foreign  corporation  should  not 
be  subjected  to  the  rules  of  subpart  F 
except  to  the  extent  that  <a>  the  corpo- 
ration is  used  to  reducr  taxable  income 
from  U.S.  sources  by  trar.sactions  involv- 
ing  an  affiliated  U.S.  person  which  enable 
that  person  to  understate  the  gross  in- 
come It  earns  or  to  claim  deductions  to 
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which  it  would  not  otherwise  be  entitled; 
or  b'  the  foreign  corporation  accvimu- 
lates  funds  beyond  the  reasonable  pres- 
ent and  anticipated  needs  of  its  business 
in  order  to  avoid  the  U.S.  tax  which 
would  be  imposed  on  its  shareholders 
were  its  profits   distributed. 

I  may  point  out  that  this  is  exactly 
what  the  pending  amendment  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  would 
do.  That  is  why  it  conforms  substan- 
tially to  my  position  in  regard  to  this 
m-itter 

Surely  there  can  be  no  need  or  justifi- 
cation for  putting  foreign  enterprises 
owned  by  U.S.  shareholders  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantace  merely  bccau.^e 
they  are  conducted  so  as  to  reduce  their 
foreign  tax  burdens. 

INEQTTTABLE       TREATMENT       OF      NONCORPORATE 
SHAREHOLDERS     UNDER     BILL     SECTION      12 

Section  12  of  the  bill  taxes  income 
earned  by  a  controlled  foreign  corpora- 
tion to  an  individual  or  to  an  estate  or 
trust  at  individual  income  tax  rates 
ranging  up  to  91  percent.  No  credit  for 
foreign  taxes  paid  by  the  conooration  is 
available  to  him. 

This  treatment  would  impose  severe 
hardships  and  would  certainly  not  be 
equal  to  the  tax  trea-ment  afforded 
U.S.  stockholders  of  domestic  corpora- 
tions. If  the  business  which  produced 
the  income  were  conducted  by  a  foreign 
branch  of  a  U.S.  corporation  owned  by 
the  individual,  the  income  would  be 
taxed  only  at  the  corporate  rate,  less 
foreign  tax  credits,  unless  it  were  actu- 
ally distributed.  The  income  remaining 
after  corporate  taxes  could  be  plowed 
back  into  the  business  of  a  U.S.  corpora- 
tion, and  no  individual  income  tax  would 
be  payable  until  his  stock  would  be  sold 
or  the  company  liquidated.  Even  then 
the  tax  would  be  at  capital  gams  rates. 

If  undistributed  income  of  a  foreign 
corporation  is  to  be  taxed  to  a  US.  share- 
holder. I  believe  that  it  should  not  in  any 
event  be  taxed  more  severely  than  un- 
distributed income  of  a  domestic  corpo- 
ration. The  amendments  to  section  15 
of  the  bill,  which  relates  to  gain  on  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion's stock,  proposed  by  the  Treasury 
recognize  the  need  for  more  equitable 
treatment  in  this  respect  when  an  indi- 
vidual disposes  of  his  stock,  but  no  relief 
whatever  for  shareholders  who  are  indi- 
viduals has  been  provided  under  bill  sec- 
tion 12. 

The  inequitable  position  m  winch  an 
individual  shareholder  of  a  controlled 
foreign  corporation  is  put  under  the  bill 
is  made  even  more  troublesome  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  lack  of  correlation  between 
section  12  and  the  foreign  personal  hold- 
ing company  provisions.  The  bill  retains 
unchanged  the  proposed  amendment  of 
section  551 'b'  of  the  code,  which  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  prevent  taxation  of 
individual  shareholders  on  the  same  in- 
come under  both  the  foreign  personal 
holding  company  provisions  and  section 
12.  This  is  especially  disturbing  m  view 
of  the  greatly  enlarged  scope  of  the  for- 
eign personal  holding  company  provi- 
sions under  the  bill.  Moreover,  in  view 
of  the  differences  in  calculations  of  in- 
come taxed  under  foreign  personal  hold- 
ing company  provisions  and  under  those 


of  section  12,  individual  stockholders 
would  be  subjected  to  the  administrative 
burdens  of  making  calculations  under 
both  provisions  and  would  be  liable  for 
income  tax  under  those  provisions  that 
impose  the  hi^-.her  tax. 

THE    CONCf:PT    OP    "U.S.    propertt" 

The  bill  includes  in  section  956  a  defi- 
nition of  'U.S,  property,"  the  acquisition 
of  which  results  in  the  imposition  of  a 
tax  on  shareholders  under  subpart  F. 
Presumably,  si  ction  956  reflects  a  view 
tiiai  a  purcha.^e  of  'US,  property"  by  a 
con  rolled  foreign  corporation  should  be 
treated  as  the  equivalent  of  an  actual 
distribution  of  earnings  or  that  the  pur- 
chase evidences  an  improper  accumu- 
lation. 

These  provisions  do  not  appear  well 
directed  toward  the  problems  of  either 
•Constructive  "  dividends  or  improper  ac- 
cumulations. The  exceptions  to  the 
definition  of  '  U  S.  property"  should  in 
any  event  be  expanded  to  include  any 
property  reasonably  necessary  to  the 
trade  or  business  of  the  corporation  ac- 
q-  ir:ni;  it  For  example,  it  would  cer- 
tainly seem  preferable  for  'a  foreign 
corporation  making  temporary  invest- 
ments of  working  capital  to  be  permitted 
to  purcliaso  U.S  Treasury  bills — as  the 
pei.dmi^  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  provides — rath- 
er than  encouraged  to  purchase  foreign 
short-term  obligations.  Similarly,  if  a 
foreign  corporation  is  employed  to  accu- 
mulate funds  unnecessarily  and  avoid 
U  S.  income  tax  on  U.S.  shareholders,  the 
effect  of  section  956  is  to  encourage  the 
corporation  to  purchase  foreign  invest- 
ment securities  rather  than  U.S.  invest- 
m':^nt  securities.  In  such  cases,  section 
95G  do's  not  strike  at  the  accumulation; 
it  simply  encourages  the  retention  of 
funds  offshore  with  presumably  adverse 
effects  on  our  balance  of  payments. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  view  that  the 
only  important  US.  tax  problems  aris- 
ing from  the  use  of  American-owned  for- 
eign corporations  involve  <a>  allocations 
of  income  and  deductions  in  transactions 
with  affiliated  persons  subject  to  U.S. 
taxes,  and  ib»  unwarranted  accumula- 
tions of  earnings  to  avoid  U.S,  taxes  on 
distributions  to  shareholders. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  not  well 
designed  to  identify  and  deal  with  these 
or  any  other  U.S.  tax  problems.  More- 
over, the  burden  that  would  be  imposed 
by  the  bill  on  our  foreign  business  would 
be  substantial.  The  concepts  and  tech- 
niques of  the  bill  are  so  highly  complex 
that  I  doubt  that  reasonable  technical 
solutions  for  its  defects  can  be  devised. 
In  any  event.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
bill  could  not  be  equitably  and  uniformly 
administered,  because  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  most  revenue  agents  and  tax- 
payers to  understand  and  apply  its  pro- 
visions, 

I  therefore  regretfully  conclude  that 
the  foreign  income  provisions  of  the  bill, 
even  as  revised  by  the  Treasury  draft, 
would  have  a  seriously  adverse  effect  on 
foreign  operations  of  American  business. 

I  therefore  regretfully  conclude  that 
the  foreign  income  provisions  of  the  bill, 
and  particularly  those  contained  in  sec- 
tion 12,  would  have  a  seriously  adverse 


effect  on  foreign  operations  of  American 
business. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  fairly  long 
discussion  of  some  of  the  technical  prob- 
lems that  exist  in  various  subsections  of 
section  12.  In  the  event  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  is  adopted,  of  course, 
these  technical  problems  will  disappear. 
In  the  event  the  pending  amendment  is 
not  adopted,  we  will  have  with  us  all  of 
these  technical  problems,  and  at  that 
time  I  would  find  it  necessary  to  discuss 
them.  In  the  interest  of  brevity,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  discussion 
be  included  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  finally, 
it  would  be  my  preference  that  the  taxa- 
tion of  foreign  income  provisions  of  the 
bill  be  completely  deleted  and  that  this 
entire  matter  be  given  special  and  long- 
time consideration  by  the  respective 
taxing  committees  of  the  Congress  next 
year;  that  it  be  considered  as  one  sepa- 
rate problem,  rather  than  as  one  of  many 
problems  that  are  contained  in  the  on\- 
nibus  tax  bill.  But.  failing  that,  as  I 
have  said,  the  next  best  thing  we  can 
do  is  to  adopt  the  pending  amendment, 
and  at  least  minimize  the  number  of 
problems  that  would  be  created  by  the 
pending  bill. 

EXHIBFT  1 

Technical  Discussion  of  Section  12  (Con- 
trolled Foreign  Corporations) 

AMOUNTS    included    IN    CROSS    INCOME    OF    US. 
shareholders     (SEC.    951) 

Section  951(a)  (1)  :  This  section  sets  forth 
the  amounts  to  be  Included  In  the  gross  In- 
come of  persons  who  are  "U.S.  shareholders" 
(I.e.  10-percent  shareholders)  of  a  controlled 
foreign  corporation. 

The  bin  does  not  do  anything  toward  de- 
fining what  Is  the  pro  rata  share  of  a  US, 
shareholder  who  holds  noncumulatlve  pre- 
ferred stock  of  a  controlled  foreign  corpora- 
tion or  who  holds  the  common  stock  of  a 
controlled  foreign  corporation  which  Is  sub- 
ordinate to  an  Issue  of  cumulative  preferred 
stock  upon  which  no  dividend  Is  declared 
during  the  year  In  question  or  which  Is  In 
arrears. 

If  A  sells  stock  of  a  controlled  foreign  cor- 
poration to  B,  earnings  and  profits  of  the 
year  of  sale  may  be  taxed  to  A  under  section 
1248(b),  and  taxed  again  to  B  as  subpart  F 
income  for  the  year. 

As  in  the  House  bill,  it  remains  doubtful 
whether  the  amount  includible  In  gross  in- 
come of  a  U.S.  corporate  shareholder  under 
this  section  Is  treated  as  a  dividend  for  per- 
sonal holding  company  purposes. 

It  may  not  be  entirely  clear  under  this  sec- 
tion whether  In  order  to  be  taxed  a  person 
must  be  a  10-percent  shareholder  on  the  last 
day  of  the  taxable  year,  or  whether  It  is 
enough  that  the  person  owning  stock  on  the 
last  day  shall  have  been  a  10-percent  share- 
holder on  any  day  of  the  taxable  year. 

Section  951(a)(2):  The  pro  rata  amount 
taxable  to  a  U.S.  shareholder  is  reduced  only 
by  distributions  to  some  other  U.S.  person 
during  the  taxable  year  as  a  dividend  on  the 
particular  stock  In  question.  It  would  seem 
that  any  distributions  during  the  year  on  a 
stock  should  reduce  the  pro  rata  shares  of 
t:\lnted  Items  allocable  to  a  U.S.  person  who 
holds  that  stock  at  the  critical  date.  Fur- 
thermore, the  result  of  the  provisions  In 
their  present  form  could  be  to  tax  two  U.S. 
persons  on  the  same  income. 

Example:  X,  a  U.S.  corporation,  owns  P, 
a  Panamanian  subsidiary  which  owns  S,  a 


Brazilian  corporation.  P  sells  all  the  stock 
of  S  to  A,  a  U.S.  citizen,  under  arrangements 
by  which  current  Income  to  the  date  of  sale 
is  paid  out  to  P  as  a  dividend.  The  S  divi- 
dend will  be  taxed  to  X  as  subpart  F  income 
and  the  earnings  of  3  (already  taxed  to  X) 
will  be  taxed  again  t-a  A  If  they  are  subpart 
F  Income. 

Section  951(a)  (3)  and  (4):  Unlike  sec- 
tion 951(a)(2),  dealing  with  subpart  F  in- 
come, there  is  no  reduction  of  either  the  pro 
nita  share  of  previously  excluded  subpart  P 
Income  withdrawn  from  investment  or  the 
pro  rata  share  of  Investment  in  U.S. 
property  by  reason  o:'  distributions  received 
by  other  persons  during  such  year  as  a  divi- 
dend. Section  951(a)  (1)  should  specifically 
provide  that  all  Income  taxable  under  that 
section  should  be  reduced  by  distributions 
during  the  year  (and,  as  noted  above,  by 
other  amounts  treated  as  dividends  under 
section  1248)  in  lieu  of  the  more  limited 
provision  of  section  9  31(a)  (2).  which  Is  ap- 
plicable only  to  subpart  F  Income. 

Sections  951(a)  (2) .  951(a)  (3),  and  951(a) 
(4)  :  These  provisions  of  the  bill  apparently 
are  intended  to  deal  with  a  case  In  which  a 
foreign  corporation  Is  a  "controlled  foreign 
corporation"  during  part  of  the  year  but  Is 
not  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  (See 
comment  under  section  957(ai  below.)  In 
order  to  limit  the  amount  taxable  to  U.S. 
shareholders  as  subpart  F  Income  in 
such  a  case,  these  provisions  reduce  the 
amount  otherwise  taxable  as  subpart  F  in- 
come to  a  fraction  of  the  total.  This  frac- 
tion is  the  same  as  the  fraction  of  the  year 
during  which  the  foreign  corporation  was 
"controlled."  This  rule  would  not  produce 
a  correct  result  when  control  of  a  foreign 
corporation  shifts  between  foreigners  and 
U.S.  shareholders  during  the  year  and  the 
company's  subpart  F  Income  Is  not  realized 
proportionately  during  the  two  periods. 

Example:  X  corporation  Is  a  foreign  cor- 
poration on  a  calendar  taxable  year.  On 
January  1  It  is  owned  entirely  by  US.  share- 
holders. Between  January  1  and  June  30  X 
has  no  subpart  F  Income.  On  June  30  the 
U.S.  shareholders  sell  their  interests  In  X  to 
a  group  of  nonresident  aliens.  Between  July 
1  and  E>ecember  31  X  has  subpart  F  income. 
Under  section  951(a)  (2)  half  of  this  subpart 
F  Income  Is  taxable  to  the  former  U.S.  share- 
holders. 

Provision  should  be  made  permitting  U.S. 
shareholders  who  acquire  or  sell  control  of  a 
foreign  corporation  to  be  treated  as  though 
the  taxable  year  of  the  foreign  corporation 
had  commenced  or  terminated  at  the  date 
of  acquisition  or  sale. 

SUBPART  T  INCOME  DEFI.NED    (SEC,  952) 

Section  952(b):  The  wording  Is  Identical 
with  section  952(a)(2)  of  the  House  bill. 
This  section  excludes  from  subpart  F  income 
the  Income  derived  from  sources  within  the 
United  States  of  a  foreign  corporation  en- 
gaged In  trade  or  business  In  the  United 
States.  Where  a  foreign  corporation  is  not 
engaged  In  trade  or  business  within  the 
United  States  and  receives  fixed  or  deter- 
minable periodic  Income  from  U.S.  sources, 
within  the  meaning  of  section  881(a).  then 
it  would  appear  that  a  tax  would  still  be  Im- 
posed upon  the  foreign  corporation  under 
section  881(a)  and  a  second  tax  might  be 
Imposed  upon  Its  U.S.  shareholders  under 
proposed  section  951.  A  possible  approach 
to  the  problem  of  Imposing  a  second  tax  on 
section  881(a)  Income  might  be  to  provide 
a  deduction  from  the  gross  amount  of  such 
Income  equal  to  twice  the  amount  of  U.S. 
tax  paid  thereon.  This  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  such  Income  taxable  under  sub- 
part F  by  excluding  such  part  thereof  as  in 
effect  might  be  considered  to  have  already 
borne  a  U.S.  tax  at  a  50-percent  rate. 

Section  952(c)  :  This  is  a  new  section 
which  is  apparently  Intended  to  meet  the 
criticism  that  the  House  bill  contains  no 
provisions  with  resi>ect  to  allowance  of  losses. 


Section  952(c)  permits  the  carryforward  of 
post-1962  losses  of  a  controlled  foreign  cor- 
poration against  Its  subsequent  earnings. 
It  makes  no  provision  for  the  carryback  of 
losses.  Thus  where  a  controlled  foreign 
corporation  is  Initially  successful  but 
ultimately  Incurs  a  loss  (as  in  the  case  of 
expropriation  by  foreign  governments),  the 
U.S.  shareholders  would  be  required  to  pay 
a  tax  at  ordinary  income  rates  with  respect 
to  the  undistributed  Income  of  the  profitable 
years  without  receiving  the  benefit  of  any 
carryback  with  resp>ect  to  the  subsequent 
year  in  which  such  income  was  ultimately 
lost. 

Section  952(c)  Is  technically  deficient. 
Under  this  section,  the  subpart  F  Income  of 
any  controlled  corporation  may  not  exceed 
the  earnings  and  profits  of  the  corporation 
for  the  current  year  reduced  by  the  amount 
by  which  ( 1 )  the  sum  of  the  deficits  In  earn- 
ings and  profits  for  prior  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1962.  exceeds  (2)  an 
amount  equal  to  the  "earnings  and  profits 
described  in  section  959(c)  (3)  "  accumulated 
for  taxable  years  beginning  after  December 
31,  1962  (Including  the  current  year).  Pre- 
sumably under  this  section  "earnings  and 
profits  described  In  section  959(c)  (3)  "  means 
earnings  and  profits  which  are  not  taxed 
under  section  951.  When  there  are  earnings 
and  profits  In  the  current  year  which  are 
not  taxed  under  section  951,  this  provision 
does  not  work  as  intended. 

Example:  In  1963  a  corporation  has  a  def- 
icit In  earnings  and  profits  of  $400,000.  In 
1964  the  corporation  has  earnings  and  profits 
of  $400,000,  consisting  of  subpart  P  Income 
of  $300,000  and  other  Income  of  $100,000. 
Since  the  deficit  In  1963  Is  Just  equal  to  the 
earnings  In  1964,  It  would  be  expected  that 
no  amount  would  be  taxable  In  1964.  Under 
the  limitation  set  forth  In  section  952(c), 
the  limitation  on  subpart  F  Income  In  1964 
would  be  determined  as  follows:  the  earnings 
and  profits  for  the  current  year  of  $400,000 
would  be  reduced  by  ( 1 )  the  deficit  for  1963 
of  $400,000  minus  (2)  the  nonsubpart  F  in- 
come In  1964  of  $100,000,  i.e.,  $300,000 
($400,000  $100,000);  therefore,  subpart  F 
Income  of  $100,000  would  be  taxed  even 
though  the  deficit  In  1963  was  equal  to  the 
entire  earnings  and  profits  of  1964. 

This  anomalous  result  would  be  corrected 
if  section  952(c)  (2)  merely  provided  for  the 
deficits  of  prior  years  to  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  earnings  and  profits 
described  In  section  959(c)(3)  accumulated 
for  prior  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1962.  This  would  eliminate  the 
double  counting  of  earnings  and  profits  of 
the  current  year. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  section 
does  not  permit  the  carryforward  of  losses 
incurred  prior  to  1963. 

The  reference  in  subparagraph  (2)  of  this 
section  to  accumulated  earnings  and  profits 
of  the  type  described  In  section  959(c)(3) 
should  expUclty  provide  that  such  earnings 
should  be  reduced  by  distributions  that  are 
not  excluded  from  gross  income  under  sec- 
tion 959.  It  may  not  be  clear  that  the  word 
"accumulated"  by  itself  accomplishes  this 
result. 

In  the  last  sentence  of  the  section,  it 
should  also  be  made  clear  that  the  deficit 
will  be  excluded  only  if  It  was  previously 
taken  into  account  in  computing  subpart 
F  income;  one  way  of  accomplishing  this 
would  be  to  add  the  words  "and  thereby  re- 
duce subpart  F  Income"  to  the  end  of  the 
sentence. 

Section  952(d)  :  This  is  another  new  sub- 
section dealing  with  losses.  It  permits 
losses  within  a  single  chain  of  controlled 
foreign  corporations  to  be  applied  against 
earnings  of  other  foreign  corporations 
within  the  same  chain,  "In  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe 
by  regulations."  Among  the  problems  which 
the  regulations  would  have  to  face  would  be 
questions    of   prorating   as    between    s.hare- 


holders  having  preferred  and  common  stock 
or  having  varjlng  interests  during  the  year 
or  having  varying  interests  in  the  various 
corpKjrate  links  In  the  chain  of  corporations; 
prorating  as  Ijetween  foreign  corporations 
which  came  under  U.S.  control  at  dlflerent 
times  during  the  year;  and  resolving  com- 
peting Interests  of  shareholders  with  respect 
to  the  carryforward  of  losses  within  a  single 
corporate  entity  (under  sec.  952(c))  or  at- 
tribution of  the  losses  to  another  corpora- 
tion In  the  chain  (under  sec.  952(d)).  It  is 
questionable  whether  substantive  problems 
of  this  magnitude  should  be  or  can  be  dele- 
gated to  the  Secretary's  discretion  without 
legislative  guidelines. 

It  seems  unfair  to  Impose  a  tax  on  U.S. 
shareholders  of  the  parent  with  respect  to 
undistributed  income  from  a  submember  of 
the  chain,  without  giving  the  taxpayer  any 
indication  of  the  manner  In  which  losses  are 
to  be  attributed  within  the  chain.  The 
essential  drafting  difficulty  here  stems  from 
the  statutory  device  of  attributing  to  the 
U.S.  shareholder  directly  the  undistributed 
income  of  a  foreign  subsidiary  In  which  the 
U.S.  shareholder  owns  no  shares.  It  would 
appear  preferable  to  adopt  either  the  system 
of  hypothetical  distributions  upward  In  the 
chain  (the  link  system)  which  is  used  in 
existing  section  555(b)  with  respect  to  for- 
eign personal  holding  companies,  or  to  pro- 
vide a  method  under  which  the  U.S.  taxpayers 
would  be  given  the  election,  subject  to  suit- 
able safeguards,  to  determine  the  Income  of 
all  the  foreign  corporations  in  a  chain  or  in 
an  affiliated  group  on  a  consolidated  basis 
similar  to  the  one  available  to  domestic  cor- 
porations. If  this  hopscotchlng  method  is 
adhered  to,  it  would  be  desirable  to  enlarge 
section  952(d)  so  as  to  (i)  permit  attribu- 
tion of  losses  between  affiliates  as  well  as  be- 
tween members  of  a  single  chain,  (11)  make  it 
clear  that  losses  so  applied  may  be  carried 
forward  tmder  section  952(ci ,  and  (111)  estab- 
lish standards  for  the  Secretary  to  follow. 

FOREIGN   BASE  COMPANT  INCOME    (SEC.  954) 

Section  954  ( b )  ( 1 )  :  This  new  section  would 
exclude  from  foreign  base  company  income 
"dividends  and  Interest"  received  from  cer- 
tain qualified  Investments  In  less  developed 
country  corporations,  providing  such  divi- 
dends and  Interest  do  not  exceed  the  Increase 
In  such  Investments  for  the  taxable  year. 
If  the  purpose  Is  to  permit  earnings  from  an 
Investment  from  one  less  developed  country 
to  be  withdrawn  for  reinvestment  In  another 
less  developed  country,  then  the  subsection 
should  not  be  limited  to  dividends  and  in- 
terest but  should  extend  to  all  subpart  F  in- 
come received  from  a  less  developed  coun- 
try, such  as  royalties,  gains  from  the  sale  of 
the  stock  of  a  less  developed  country  corpo- 
ration, foreign  base  company  sales  Income, 
or  foreign  base  company  service  Income. 

Section  954(b)  (3)  :  This  paragraph,  which 
Is  similar  to  section  952(e)  (6)  of  the  House 
bill,  Imposes  a  special  rule  where  the  foreign 
base  company  income  Is  less  than  20  percent, 
or  more  than  80  percent  of  gross  Income. 
The  Interrelation  between  sections  954(b> 
(3),  954(b)(1),  and  955(a)(1)(A)  should 
be  clarified.  As  presently  worded,  it  Is  not 
certain  whether  Interest  and  dividends  from 
certain  less  developed  country  Investments 
which  qualify  for  exclusion  under  section 
954(b)(1).  are  included  In  the  numerator 
In  applying  the  percentage  tests  of  section 
954(b) (3). 

Section  954(b)(4):  This  new  paragraph 
provides  an  exception  for  any  Item  of  In- 
come of  a  controlled  foreign  corporation  If 
the  Secretary  Is  satisfied  that  "the  creation 
or  organization  |of  the  corporation)  receiv- 
ing such  Item  under  the  laws  of  the  foreign 
country"  of  Incorporation  does  not  have  the 
effect  of  "substantial  reduction"  of  income, 
war  profits,  excess  profits  or  "similar  taxes." 

Section  964(b)(4)  represents  an  attempt 
to  limit  the  complex  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed statute  to  cases  of  tax  avoidance      As 
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discussed  in  part  I,  it  Is  suggested  that  this 
pnvislon  should  be  amended  so  that  the 
reference  to  reduction  of  taxes  applies  only 
to  US  taxes.  Whatever  the  decision  on 
this  question  of  px)licy  may  be  this  sec- 
tion should  be  technically  clarified  in  a 
number  of  respects.  The  taxpayer  should 
have  the  right  to  establish  his  right  tu 
the  exception  by  the  preponderance  of 
the  evidence  instead  of  leaving  the  deter- 
mination entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary.  In  addition,  the  section  should 
be  clarified  so  as  to  refer  to  the  transaction 
giving  rise  to  the  income,  rather  than  the 
"creation  or  organization"  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

Section  954  b)  i5i  ■  There  are  some  of  the 
dlflBcultles  which  would  be  involved  in  de- 
termining wliich  deductions  would  be  prcp- 
erly  allocable  in  determining  foreign-base- 
company  income.  The  present  bill  would 
give  the  Secretary  authority  to  promulgate 
regulations  to  determine  the  allocation  of 
deductions  to  four  different  types  of  tainted 
income.  This  is  another  instance  in  which 
the  statute  seeki  to  sidestep  difficult  prcb- 
lenns  by  delegating  their  solution  to  the  Sec- 
retary. It  would  seem  preferable  to  face 
these  problems  from  the  otitset.  in  order  to 
help  ascertain  whether  the  statute  would  be 
workable  In  practice.  In  particular,  it  should 
be  made  clear  that  any  excess  of  expenses, 
losses  and  deductions  allocable  to  one  cate- 
gory of  subpart  F  incom.e  over  the  income 
in  that  category  should  be  charged  against 
other  categories  of  subpart  F  Income.  Merely 
allowing  such  excesses  to  reduce  earnings 
and  profits  will  not  suffice,  since  they  may 
be  absorbed  by  earnin'gs  from  sources  which 
do    not   constitute   subpart    F   income 

Section  954ib)(5)  should  be  clarified  so 
as  to  refer  to  expenses  and  losses  as  well  as 
deductions  (as  in  done  in  section  953(b)(5) 
with  respect  to  certain  Insurance  income), 
and  to  permit  the  various  elections  as  to  de- 
preciation, etc.,  of  the  kind  available  to 
domestic  corporations  (as  app>ears  to  be  In- 
tended in  section  962(a)  with  respect  to  de- 
termination of  earnings  and  profits). 

Section  954(c)  (2)  :  As  in  the  case  of  sec- 
tion 952(e)  (3)  of  the  House  bill,  this  section 
would  include  all  rents  in  foreign  base  com- 
pany Income  without  regard  to  whether  they 
constitute  more  than  50  percent  of  gross  in- 
come, subject  to  the  exceptions  of  sections 
954(c)(3)  and  954(c)(4)(B)  (see  below). 
These  exceptions  are  responsive  in  part  to 
our  original  comments  (hearings,  pp.  3179- 
3180).  but  do  not  deal  at  all  with  the  prob- 
lem of  rents  which  have  been  "locked  in"  to 
cover  debt  or  commitments  of  a  foreign  cor- 
poration. One  way  to  handle  the  "lock  in" 
problem  generally  would  be  to  expand  new 
section  9€2(b)  (blocked  foreign  Income)  to 
Include  restrictions  or  limitations  imposed 
under  loan  agreements  or  other  commit- 
ments necessary  for  the  business. 

Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the 
desirability  of  excluding  rent  where  it  con- 
stitutes the  principal  Income  of  the  foreign 
corporation,  as  Is  done  with  respect  to  per- 
sonal holding  companies  under  the  50-per- 
cent limitation  of  present  section  543(a)  (7) . 
If  the  purpose  of  removing  the  50-percent 
limitation  Is  to  prevent  rental  income  from 
sheltering  other  foreign  base  company  in- 
come, this  could  be  accomplished  simply  by 
excluding  rental  Income  from  "gross  income" 
for  the  purposes  of  the  computation  in  sec- 
tion  954(b)(3). 

Section  954(c)  (3)  :  This  is  a  new  para- 
graph which  excludes  dividends,  interest, 
rents  and  royalties  from  foreign  base  com- 
pany income  If  they  are  both  (A)  "derived 
In"  the  active  conduct  of  a  business,  and  (B) 
not  received  from  a  related  person.  The 
listed  Items  of  Income  may  be  received  in 
connection  with,  or  as  an  ordinary  incident 
to.  a  manufacturing  or  other  operating  busi- 
ness, but  It  Is  not  clear  that  the  phrase 
"derived  In"  would  cover  these  cases.  More- 
over, the  exception  from  the  exclusion  under 


(Bi  should  be  limited  to  the  case  where  the 
related  person  is  a  U.S.  person.  A  transfer 
of  items  between  related  persons  In  connec- 
tion with  an  active  foreign  business  should 
not  be  the  occasion  for  Imposing  a  U.S.  tax 
unless  it  involves  the  shunting  of  income 
from,  or  increasing  the  deductions  of,  a 
U  -S.  person. 

Section  954(c)  (4)  :  This  Is  anew  paragraph 
which  excludes  dividends.  Interest,  rents,  and 
royalties  from  foreign  base  company  income 
if  received  from  a  related  person  under  cer- 
tain described  circumstances.  In  the  case  of 
dividends  and  interest,  the  payor  must  be 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  same  coun- 
try as  the  payee  and,  in  addition,  the  payor 
must  have  substantial  assets  used  In  its 
business  in  such  country.  In  the  case  of 
rents,  royalties,  and  "similar  amounts"  the 
payor  must  be  paying  for  the  use  of  prop- 
erty located  In  the  country  in  which  the  re- 
cipient corporation  is  organized.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  the  theory  behind  the  exclusion 
is  that  under  the  laws  of  most  foreign  coun- 
tries the  payment  of  the  Item  under  the  cir- 
cumstances described  will  not  result  in  a  re- 
duction of  foreign  taxes.  As  stated  above, 
it  does  not  seem  desirable  to  xise  the  avoid- 
ance of  foreign  taxes  as  an  occasion  for  im- 
posing U.S.  taxes;  it  would  be  preferable  to 
disregard  forelgn-to-forelgn  intercompany 
transactions   entirely. 

Special  provisions  should  be  made  for 
property  of  the  type  which  is  necessarily 
used  within  or  between  two  or  more  coun- 
tries, such  as  ships  or  planes.  The  reference 
to  a  corporation  "created  or  organized"  under 
the  laws  of  a  particular  country  should  be 
expanded  to  include  a  corporation  treated 
a5  a  resident  under  such  laws. 

Section  954(d)(1):  This  section  defines 
foreign  base  sales  income  in  terms  similar 
to  section  952(e)(2)  of  the  House  bill.  It 
would  deprive  U.S.  controlled  foreign  cor- 
porations of  the  benefits  of  using  a  sales 
subsidiary  or  affiliate  which  Is  Incorporated 
outside  the  country  from  which  it  buys  or 
to  which  it  sells.  This  is  apparently  in- 
tended to  make  it  difficult  for  U.S.  controlled 
business  conducted  abroad  to  minimize  for- 
eign taxes,  even  though  such  benefits  are 
freely  available  to  their  foreign  competitors. 

Section  954(d)  (2)  :  This  is  a  new  sec- 
tion. It  provides  that  in  "situations  in 
which  the  carrying  on  of  activities  •  •  • 
through  a  branch  or  similar  establishment 
outside  the  country  of  Incorporation  of  the 
controlled  foreign  corporation  has  substan- 
tially the  same  effect  as  If  such  branch  or 
similar  establishment  were  a  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  corporation,  deriving  such  in- 
come," then,  under  regulations  to  be  pre- 
scribed, the  Income  attributable  to  the  "car- 
rying on  of  such  activities"  is  to  be  treated  as 
income  derived  by  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary 
and  shall  constitute  foreign  base  company 
sales  income  of  the  controlled  foreign  cor- 
poration. 

The  entire  provision  is  vague  and  uncer- 
tain In  the  extreme.  Its  application  and  op- 
eration are  so  imcertaln  that  comment  upon 
the  provision  Is  most  difficult. 

Many  foreign  countries  do  not  tax  corpora- 
tions organized  under  their  laws  with  re- 
spect to  income  attributable  to  branches  lo- 
cated in  other  countries.  The  Treasury  may 
regard  operation  under  laws  of  this  type  as  a 
method  of  avoiding  foreign  taxes  which  this 
provision  Is  Intended  to  penalize.  If  so,  this 
would  represent  an  extreme  Instance  of  the 
Treasury's  concern  regarding  the  payment  of 
foreign  taxes  which  are  not  required  by  the 
countries  Involved.  In  such  cases  It  would 
appear  that  section  954(d)(2)  might  well 
lead  those  countries  not  taxing  branch  In- 
come to  Impose  a  "soak-up"  tax  on  United 
Stares  controlled  corporations  organized  un- 
der their  laws,  but  not  on  their  foreign  com- 
petitors. 

This  provision.  If  It  were  to  remain  In  the 
bill,  would  create  Innumerable  problems. 
For  example,  should  the  branch  be  treated 


as  a  corporation  which  has  been  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  the 
putative  parent  is  organized,  or  in  which  the 
branch  is  actually  located,  or  elsewhere? 
How  would  It  be  possible  at  one  and  the 
same  time  to  treat  the  income  of  the  branch 
as  "income  derived  by  a  wholly  owned  sub- 
sidiary" and  as  constituting  foreign  base 
company  sales  income  of  the  putative  par- 
ent? What  part  of  the  income  of  the  branch 
is  to  be  so  treated? 

Section  954(d)  (3)  :  This  new  section  con- 
tains a  definition  of  "related  person,"  which 
substantially  expands  the  language  of  the 
last  sentence  In  section  952(e)  (2)  of  the 
House  bill.  In  determining  stock  owner- 
ship, the  new  section  incorjxjrates  the  rules 
of  direct  and  indirect  ownership  of  section 
958(a)  and  the  attribution  rules  of  section 
958(b).  In  view  of  the  incorjMDratlon  of  the 
rules  of  section  958,  it  is  confusing  for  sec- 
tion 954(d)(3)  to  refer  again  to  "owner- 
ship, directly  or  indirectly." 

Section  934(e)  :  This  new  section  defines 
"foreign  base  company  services  Income"  as 
meaning  any  Income  derived  "In  connection 
with"  the  performing  or  furnishing  of  "tech- 
nical, managerial,  engineering,  architectural, 
scientific,  skilled,  industrial,  commercial  or 
like  services"  which  are  performed  for  a  re- 
lated person  "for  or  in  connection  with 
business  activities  carried  on  by  such  re- 
lated person  outside  the  country  under  the 
laws  of  which  the  controlled  foreign  cor- 
poration is  created  or  organized."  The  mean- 
ing and  scope  of  this  new  section  is  ob- 
scure. For  example,  it  is  not  clear  whether 
the  section  covers  services  performed  (for 
a  related  person)  outside  the  country  of 
incorporation  of  tlie  corporation  rendering 
the  service,  or  whether  it  refers  to  services 
performed  anywhere  in  connection  with  busi- 
ness carried  on  by  the  related  person  out- 
side such  country  of  incorporation.  It  Is 
also  not  clear  what  kind  of  business  enter- 
prises would  be  included  under  such  broad 
terms  as  "managerial,"  "industrial,"  "com- 
mercial," and  the  "like."  or  whether  Income 
derived  "in  connection"  with  such  services 
for  a  related  person  would  Include  compen- 
sation received  from  an  unrelated  third 
party. 

The  language  of  section  954(e)  seems 
broad  enough  to  encompass  marketing  com- 
panies and  sales  agencies  of  the  kind  de- 
scribed in  section  954(d)(1).  If  an  Item  of 
income  should  fall  under  both  section  954(e) 
and  954(d)  (1),  then  under  section  954(b)  (6) 
the  allocation  of  the  Item  would  be  deter- 
mined by  regulations  to  be  prescribed.  This 
adds  still  another  element  of  uncertainty  to 
the  statute,  since  the  exceptions  set  forth  in 
section  954(d)  (1)  are  not  the  same  as  those 
in  section  954(e). 

WITHDRAWAL  OF  PREVTOTTSLT  EXCl-TTDED  STJBPART 
F  INCOME  FROM  QUALITTED  INVESTMENT 
(SEC.  955) 

Under  the  provisions  of  sections  954(b)  (1) 
and  954(f)  a  controlled  foreign  corporation 
can  exclude  from  subpart  F  income  certain 
dividends  and  interest  received  from  less  de- 
veloped countries  and  reinvested  In  those 
countries.  When  the  Investment  is  with- 
drawn, sections  955  and  951(a)  (1)  (A)  (11) 
would  tax  the  previously  excluded  income 
to  U.S.  shareholders  as  a  new  category  of 
income,  called  "previously  excluded  subpart 
P  income  withdrawn  from  Investment  In  less 
developed  country  corporations  for  such 
year."  The  technique  of  creating  a  new 
category  of  Income  (rather  than  treating  the 
withdrawal  as  subpart  F  Income  in  the  year 
of  withdrawal)  results  in  serious  complexi- 
ties and  incongruities. 

Section  955(a)(1):  It  Is  not  clear  under 
this  section  whether  interest  and  dividends 
would  be  considered  to  have  been  excluded 
from  foreign  base  company  Income  under 
section  954(b)  (1)  (and  therefore  potentially 
taxable  under  section  955)  if  they  were  re- 
ceived In  a  year  in  which  there  was  no  for- 
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elgn  base  company  income  because  all  of  the 
foreign  base  company  Income  (Including 
such  dividends  and  interest)  was  less  than 
20  percent  of  the  gross  income  of  the  con- 
trolled foreign   corporation. 

The  word  "foreign"  is  omitted  after  the 
word  "controlled"  in  the  second  line  of  this 
piovlslon  In  the  committee  print. 

Section  955(a)(2):  This  section  defines  a 
decrease  In  qualified  investments,  and  limits 
the  amount  of  such  decrease  to  "the  sum  of 
the  earnings  and  profits  for  the  taxable  year 
and  the  earnings  and  profits  accumulated  for 
prior  taxable  years  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31.   1962." 

Under  the  quoted  language  it  is  entirely 
unclear  whether  a  deficit  existing  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  taxable  year  may  be  applied 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  earnings  and  profits 
of  that  year.  Moreover,  even  if  a  deficit  may 
be  so  applied,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  its  treatment  under  section  955(a)(2) 
should  differ  from  Its  treatment  under  sec- 
tion 952(c).  The  latter  section  expressly 
provides  that  subpart  F  Income  is  to  be  taxed 
only  to  the  extent  of  untaxed  earnings  and 
profits  less  prior  deficits.  Section  955(a)  (2) , 
however,  would  seem  to  permit  the  taxation 
of  section  955  withdrawals  if  there  are  any 
accumulated  earnings  and  profits,  whether 
or  not  they  have  been  taxed. 

Example:  In  1963  corporation  X  (wholly 
owned  by  U.S.  shareholders)  has  $300,000  of 
subpart  F  income  and  $300,000  of  dividends 
and  interest  excluded  from  subpart  F  income 
under  section  954(b)(1).  In  1964  X  has  a 
$300,000  operating  loss.  In  1965  X  has 
neither  current  earnings  and  profits  nor  a 
current  loss,  and  withdraws  from  Investment 
the  $300,000  previously  excluded  from  sub- 
part F  Income.  Since  X  has  acciunulated 
earnings  and  profits  of  $300,000  ($600,000 
from  1963  less  the  $300,000  loss  of  1964).  the 
withdrawal  would  be  taxable  under  section 
955(a)(2).  Thus,  taxes  have  been  imposed 
on  $600,000  of  Income,  even  though  Xs  ac- 
cumulated earnings  and  profits  through  the 
year  of  withdrawal   were  only  $300,000. 

The  Incongruity  of  the  rules  provided  by 
section  955ia)  (2)  Is  Illustrated  by  the  differ- 
ent result  which  would  occur  were  the  tax- 
free  distribution  made  prior  to  the  year  of 
section  955  withdrawal. 

Example:  Same  facts  as  In  the  preceding 
example,  except  that  In  1964  X  distributes 
$300,000  to  Its  U.S.  shareholders.  The  dis- 
tribution is  tax  free  under  section  959,  but 
results  in  a  reduction  of  earnings  and  profits. 
The  section  955  withdrawal  In  1965  Is  like- 
wise tax  free,  because  there  are  no  accumu- 
lated earnings  or  profits  at  the  beginning  of 
1965. 

Under  section  955(a)(2),  the  amount  of 
any  decrease  in  qualified  investments  is  to 
be  adjusted  by  eliminating  decreases  result- 
ing from  net  losses  on  qualified  Investments 
which  are  "disposed  of"  during  the  taxable 
year.  It  Is  not  clear  whether  an  Investment 
which  has  become  worthless  during  the 
taxable  year  (and  which  would  thereby  con- 
tribute to  the  decrease  In  qualified  invest- 
ments) has  been  "disposed  of"  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  above  adjustment.  Section 
955(a)(2)  should  be  revised  to  clarify  this 
point. 

Section  955(a)(3);  This  section  purports 
to  define  pro  rata  share  of  amount  with- 
drawn. The  definition  says  only  that  a  per- 
son's pro  rata  share  Is  his  pro  rata  share. 
It  contributes  nothing  toward  resolving  this 
Important  question.  See  our  comments 
under  section  951(a)  (1 )  above. 

Section  955(c)(1)(B):  This  section  re- 
quires that  80  percent  or  more  in  value  of 
the  assets  of  a  less  developed  country  cor- 
poration consist  of  certain  assets.  These  as- 
sets Include  "property  used  in  such  trades  or 
businesses  and  located  in  less  developed 
countries."  It  Is  not  clear  that  accounts  re- 
ceivable from  customers  located  in  countries 
outside  less  developed  countries  are  "prop- 


erty" located  in  less  developed  countries, 
even  though  the  receivables  grew  out  of  a 
trade  or  business  conducted  in  a  less  de- 
veloped country. 

Section  955(c)(1)(C):  There  seems  to  be 
no  reason  for  requiring  that  a  less  developed 
country  corporation  be  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  such  a  country  if  it  meets  the 
other  tests  of  section  955(c)  (1). 

INVESTMENT     OF     EARNINGS     IN     U.S.     PROPERTY 
(SEC.    956) 

Section  956  (a)(1):  In  defining  the  amount 
of  earnings  Invested  in  U.S.  property,  this 
section  limits  such  amount  to  the  extent  It 
would  have  "constituted  a  dividend  (deter- 
mined after  the  application  of  section 
955(a))  If  It  had  been  distributed."  I 
would  have  thought  the  reference  would  be 
to  section  959(a)  rather  than  section  955(a), 
so  that  an  investment  in  U.S.  property  would 
not  be  taxed  if  It  could  only  be  made  out 
of  earnings  available  for  tax-free  distribu- 
tion under  section  959. 

The  reference  to  "property  held,  directly 
or  Indirectly"  Is  obscure  and  should  be  clari- 
fied. 

Section  956(a)  (2)  :  This  section  deals  with 
the  "pro  rata  share"  of  an  Increase  In  the 
earnings  of  a  controlled  foreign  corporation 
Invested  in  U.S.  property.  I  have  observed 
earlier,  the  term  "pro  rata  share  "  requires 
clarification.  The  section  would  tax  an  In- 
crease In  investment  In  U.S.  property  even 
though  attributable  to  earnings  and  profits 
accumulated  before  January  1,  1963.  This 
represents  a  marked  change  from  the  parallel 
provisions  of  section  953  of  the  House  bill, 
which  limited  the  tax  to  earnings  and  profits 
accumulated  after  December  31.  1962.  In 
this  Important  respect  It  seems  clear  that 
section  956  Is  not  "with  technical  changes, 
substantially  the  same"  as  the  parallel  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill. 

Section  956(b)(1):  This  section  defines 
"U.S.  property"  as  tangible  property  located 
In  the  United  States,  stock  of  a  domestic 
corporation,  or  an  obligation  of  a  U.S.  per- 
son. If  "acquired  after  December  31,  1962." 
If  the  purpose  of  section  956  is  to  impose  a 
tax  with  respect  to  U.S.  investments  which 
are  tantamount  to  dividends  by  reason  of 
benefits  conferred  upon  related  U.S.  persons, 
then  the  section  should  apply  only  to  such 
Investments.  On  the  other  hand.  If  the  pur- 
pose of  section  956  is  to  strike  at  investments 
which  evidence  unreasonable  accumulations, 
then  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  to 
limit  it  to  U.S.  property  or  to  apply  it  to  in- 
vestments made  in  connection  with  the  btisi- 
ness  of  a  controlled  foreign  corporation. 

The  reference  to  property  "acquired  after" 
December  31,  1962,  Is  not  clear.  For  exam- 
ple, if  secvu-itles  held  prior  to  December  31, 
1962,  are  exchanged  in  a  tax-free  reorgani- 
zation, it  is  not  clear  when  the  securities 
resulting  from  the  refunding  transaction 
have   been   "acquired." 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  restric- 
tion of  the  definition  to  property  acquired 
after  December  31,  1962,  would  bar  replace- 
ment of  existing  U.S.  Investments  upon  their 
maturity  or  sale  after  December  31.  1962. 
As  a  result,  the  statute  would  tend  to  force 
capital  out  of  the  United  States  as  well  as 
to  bar  Its  flow  into  the  United  States.  The 
advisability  of  these  provisions  seems  highly 
doubtful  in  the  light  of  ovir  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem. 

Section  956(b)  (2)  (A)  :  This  section  would 
exclude  from  the  definition  of  "U.S.  prop- 
erty" any  "money,  or  deposits  with  persons 
carrying  on  the  banking  business,  located 
In  the  United  States."  In  view  of  the  phras- 
ing. It  would  appear  that  the  deposits,  as 
well  as  the  money,  must  be  "located"  in  the 
United  States.  This  would  raise  substan- 
tial doubts  with  respect  to  the  potential  tax- 
ability of  deposits  made  with  a  foreign 
branch  of  a  U.S.  bank,  even  though  there 
would   be   no  question   if   the   deposit   hid 


been  made  at  the  home  office  of  the  U.S. 
bank.  This  result  was  probably  unintended. 
It  Is  suggested,  accordingly,  that  section 
956(b)  (2)  (A)   be  worded  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  money,  or  deposits  with  or  obliga- 
tions, pledges,  and  guarantees  of  persons 
carrying  on  the  banking  business;" 

Section  956(b)(2)(C):  This  is  an  excep- 
tion which  Is  apparently  Intended  to  permit 
sales  to  U.S.  persons  on  usual  credit  terms. 
The  wording  of  the  exception  Is  singularly 
awkward  and  gives  rise  to  numerous  ques- 
tions of  construction.  In  particular,  it  is 
not  clear  whether  the  exception  would  apply 
In  the  case  of  a  sale  made  to  an  unrelated 
person. 

An  exception  should  be  provided  for  any 
obligation  arising  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
business.  In  the  absence  of  such  an  ex- 
ception, obligations  arising  from  the  per- 
formance of  services  for  a  U.S.  person  or 
obligations  for  rentals  due  under  leases  to 
U.S.  persons  would  be  treated  as  if  they  were 
investments  In  U.S.  property  under  section 
956(b)  (1)  (C).  even  though  the  services  were 
performed  or  the  rental  property  was  located 
entirely  outside  the  United  States. 

Section  956(c)  :  This  section  states  that  a 
controlled  foreign  corporation  shall  be  con- 
sidered "as  holding  an  obligation  of  a  United 
States  person  if  It  is  a  pledgor  or  guarantor 
of  such  obligation."  It  is  assumed  that  the 
word  "it"  refers  to  the  controlled  foreign 
corporation,  but  this  Is  not  clear.  If  this 
assumption  Is  correct,  the  section  would  pre- 
vent a  tax  haven  company,  for  example,  from 
guaranteeing  a  loan  by  a  foreign  bank  to  the 
tax  haven  company's  U.S.  parent  based  on 
funds  of  the  tax  haven  corporation  accumu- 
lated In  the  foreign  bank.  If  such  Is  the 
Intent,  this  should  be  made  clear  by  deleting 
the  word  "It  "  and  substituting  in  its  place 
the  words  "the  controlled  foreign  corpora- 
tion." This  was  the  thrust  of  the  original 
section  953(b)  (4). 

If  the  word  "It"  were  to  be  construed  to 
refer  to  "United  States  person,"  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  it  wovild  raise  very  serious  unin- 
tended problems.  For  example,  it  is  a  com- 
mon banking  practice  abroad  for  a  bank  to 
guarantee  obligations  of  various  kinds  be- 
tween its  customers.  A  number  of  these 
transactions  would  be  exempted  under  sec- 
tion 956(b)(2)(C).  Many  other  similar 
problems  arise  In  connection  with  sales  of 
property  and  if  the  guarantee  of  a  foreign 
branch  of  a  U.S.  bank  in  such  transactions 
would  convert  the  obligation  guaranteed 
into  U.S.  property,  it  would  not  only  put  the 
bank  branch  at  a  competitive  disadvantage 
but  would  raise  difficult  problems  for  Its 
customers  who  were  controlled  foreign  cor- 
porations. 

CONTROLLED    FOREIGN    CORPORATIONS     (SEC.    957) 

Section  957(a)  :  The  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  also  presented  substantial  difficulties 
In  determining  the  facts  necessary  for  iden- 
tification of  a  controlled  foreign  corporation. 
The  incidence  of  these  problems  has  been 
substantially  reduced  under  the  bill  by  the 
proposed  limitation  on  attribution  through 
corporations  and  by  the  disregard,  for  pur- 
poses of  the  definition,  of  US  persons  whose 
owned  or  attributed  stock  interests  are  less 
than  10  p>ercent.  However,  serious  problems 
could  still  arise  for  a  minority  shareholder 
who  must  determine  whether  the  number  of 
remaining  shares  held  by  or  attributed  to 
U.S.  persons  is  such  as  to  place  the  corpora- 
tion in  the  category  of  a  "controlled  foreign 
corporation."  Even  though  only  10  percent 
shareholders  (actual  or  attributed)  are 
counted  for  this  purpose,  the  counting  may 
be  complicated  or  impossible  because  of  reg- 
istration of  the  remaining  stock  In  numbered 
accounts  or  "street"  names,  the  use  of  bearer 
shrres.  the  difficulties  of  applying  the  at- 
trlbutio  1  rules,  and  the  fact  that  "control" 
m'^ht  evlst  o*^  only  1  day  In  the  year. 
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Moreover,  denptte  the  lo-pcrccr.i  UmU.itlon  uhU>    (-oir.p'.i-xi-y   w.n   ^.-   .licountered.  espe-  Section  9flO(b)(a)(A)    sh^il.l    be   < '..n  lini 

ii   is  silll   prinaiblp  for  iituiulond  to  arise  In  rhilly    iii    tnvrii;)?   and    Klfiaifytng  »h»rei  of  to  i\i  to  inoludo  npp'   :"■'''■ '>'"     n."i  n,  .,v,ca- 

wliu'h  a  corporation  will  he  trrntPd  as  "con-  a  public  .mi  p,;;-,!!  uu-,  uhic!-,  nvw  be  reglat«r«Cl  up  In  doterralnlnu  lUe  anujuja  ul  iklilusc  In 

•roHpd'byUH  pfrion*  ultluniKh  It  u  In  fiioi  m    .-.tirr'    r.  unc    ,i;.a    i     :    ..   .od    «nd    iold  th«  Bectlon  B04  llmltntlon. 

cuitroliPd  by   fnrclt?nrr»  \\u  ^\i^,h  Umkcvn.  titclUm  BOOlbX'J)    ihould    bo   modinod   to 

Kx.iniple    A  U  s  pub'.u-lv  1  c  Id  corpniinitin         Kvairpii      A    i\  U  8,  cItiBon.  ncqulrei  one  ti\kc  Into  uocounl  in  Iho  yonr  of  duirlbullon, 

ownn  40   prrcpill  of   llir  niock   of   tmi'lKn   cor-  1,  iid;  nl' li      !    1    p.-;,,!  •       ;    lh«  itOCk  of  X,   A  in    RfldltiOn    tO    tht    incr«l>'-    I'l    'bt    wotion 

poraiion  X       Ihe  riMnuiiUMh'  (U)  prrciMii  of  X  :  h'um,  .oipo:  >i     i.      1!;.      ilup  ol  hli  invent-  004  llmltntlon  fur  Iht  ytnr  •  :   t 'x^iblllty.  tiio 

■     K    IN    owned    bv    a    r.)io;i-;n    (orporation  i,,.    •   ; .  nbout  +■ ." -'      X         .pnny  hi«  nc-  curryovcrn    nnd    cnrrybRckn    reHultlng    from 

wiuch  i»  owned  bv  forrik'nors  rxcopt  that  JO  (pi.icd   o-cr  n    i.un.Liii    ..;    > i .u'«  control  ol  tuch  llmltntion  for   tho  yeixr  of   taxubility, 

prrcriu  or  ;!!!  Mock  u  owr.od  hv  nn  Ainrricun                       mIkii   corporntluuB  owning   r«ntRl  Btctlon    oaOlbX'i)    will    rrt|     ^     ic.  mg 

X  I'*  di'pnuMi  to  iio  u    coiitroiud  lortM^n  cor-  j  ;    i  ci'\  ir  viuloun  forelKn  countrlpn.    X  RO-  prior  yenri  open  for  long  iwrUxin  .,;  t.un ,  lor 

P  ;ii>n      \indrr    «ci  '  i  mt   (i,.7    and    oriM,    i.;-  r|,,i,ii    ibc    itock*    of    Its   ■\ib»UllnrlPi   frotn  puri>o«rt  of   that  urcllon.  «lnco   tht  MCtlon 

thouK.i    Ain.iic.uii    (I)    I,  .1    u.wv    iitiM'ii'  oihfj'  forrlgn  coiporfttloni.  from  U.H,  corpo.  WU4  llmltntlon  In  tho  yowr  of  duirlbutlon  will 

contiui.  !  ivtlonn.  from  iruittcei  nnd  txcc\itor«  of  rutatPii  bo  clt  lornilnrd  In  tho  light  of  llu\t  llmltntlon 

Aa  aot  forth  ;r.    .  i'  ikH,  n  foreign  corp^  n-  hero  unci  ubrond.  etc,    Stibaldlnrlci  of  X  aril  In  tho  year  of  tnxnblllty, 

tton  would  nrrn;  m  'c  a  'rMUrnilrd  ririK:.  proporllM  trenllBlng  no  ntt  guln).  nnd  rtla«  Bcctlon  000(b>  (4) :  Thla  provision  doea  not 

..  ;p  rivw  n     1.  r   \Uf  ri.M;^-   t  ,v>i  ;o  m-.u    if  tribute  the  procecUa  to  X.    Tl^on  X  dlutrlb-  yield  the  correct  reauU  In  cnaea  auch  n«  the 

thP   owncrKhip   text    \n   inct    < n    i:  v   .  r.K  u  ly,  uls'a  u  (tlvklcnd  of  $1,000  to  A.  following; 

l)\:»  iM  ii;conM.-.i.MU  with  ircu  i.m  i'.*ii ,  .t :    J ) ,         To  the  extent  that  the  reninl  Income  of  Kxnmple;   Under  aeotlon  861<n)   the  1003 

\(,,;;ui.ii  Mtul  :»'>!    a)    I)  w'.ioioal'H   nIi.uc-  tl,«     uiulrrlylng    cumpunlcn    wi\«     tnxod    to  Income  of  A  rorpornllon  (n  foreign  corpora* 

h.   vicr    i»    tixrd    oikv    wi;h    iTRpcci    to    thr  I'-i    pcrnonii  In  prevluvia  yenra  through  the  tlon)  la  tnxed  to  X  oorivirntlon,  n  U,M,  eorpo- 

poiti  in  of  tho  yi'iw  in  It  till'  .   i(  inii  coipori-          .  K  wlurh  X  hidi  ncqnlrcd.  A  ahould  receive  rntlun.     In    IU04   X   rori>ornllon   recelvra   n 

lion    u   (I     c  r.troUid    ;  l^<M^■n   cuiporatioi,  hi;.  |1, COO  Lax  froo  under  acctlon  088(n)  When  ux-free  diatrlluitlon  from  A  coriHirntlon.    In 

Than  ••edion  «ho  ,hi  m'<^'  hicapv  pi  ..uli'  tlnit  tho  rulo  of  aoctlon  088(ft)  la  tnken  into  %c-  1004  X  corporntlon  nlfc)  renllnen  uxnble  for* 

i\  r  iirii?n  CI  vpoiui.oi-,  \H  I      .1  M    iicd  luioinn  count,    However,  It  mny  bo  prohibitively  ex*  elgn  income  from  aource  B,    X  cori)orntlot> 

c  ip  ii'i.n    I  r,!\  UMtii.n  'h  ■  pel,  (I  ,11  wUicu  pcualvo  for  A  to  oxumlno  the  piut  ahnrehold-  Inrrentea   ita   aoctlon   804   llmltntlon   under 

tn.<  ownership  tip.'  i>  nic  inga  of  the  compnnlca  now  un<lerlylng  X  (nnd  acctlon  BflO(b)  ( l)  and  (bKU).    After  doing 

.s.niiin  1)5 />!     ih«  oihit  b,u  .c  i  h  ir,i'c  in  the  ahfiToholdlnga  of  the  compnnlca  of  which  ao.  X  hta  the  following  itema  for  1D04; 

what   c,,n-t:Li;tr«  .1  c  n!in;h.(i    1  .iciKu   cor-  th  \  were  once  Muljaldlortea) .  ^g^  Income  tnx  Jlnblllty 11.000 

p.irution  iH  m  tho  i\c;  iM.n     :  cc!t,on  ci-         M.;c,.vor,  there  many  be  no  ronaon  for  the  yoreign  tnx  credit  under  aeo.  801  nrla* 

p  rition-t  nrK.m./.-d  m  V  ^   pos.„'Nh,,.:,H     ihu  n,  i:,  o^cn,.  nt  of  X  to  provide  A  With  Infor-  ^       ^^^^^  eource  B  Income  nftor  np- 

H    n    douu-iibip    cli.u.K''       ihi'    p.n  rnt  i.rt  ic.ii  i:.r;.ii..  .laalHt  him  In  aecurlng  It,    X  mny  plying  aoc    804                                          BOO 

rt'iri-M-.c   m  .ociM.i    IV,'         ;      .u.d  U57  .  ,  1,^!    i.c    .     ctantrollcd  foreign  corporntlon".  i„^„n,o  ,„  mnitntlo'n'vVndeVVeV.'wo 

Cij  Hccn-.K  unncir.i.  .u\  A  .uul  other  U.S.  ahureholdera  tnJcon  together  ,^j   Mlaing  from  tnx-free  dlatribu- 

.-.rsrMi  n  :.:«M,N.,Nn  vT.nKMN.NMMi.ic  M,o'  imyen  veryamnll  frncUonMlntoreatlln         tlon  by  A  corpora -ton 700 

\      I  heir  problem*  would  not  atem  from  tho 

■"  '       '  >.iuiua  of  X  uB  *«  "controlled  foreign  corporn*  The  atntute  la  ihi.Mi.d   lo  permit   x   \> 

"*'•'■"■  i>   "'!"   1       r:   hr  -r.  ",  ii  !)  i(t n     iv  (.jun,"  bui  from  the  fnct  that  they  receive  employ  tho  1700  lucreft«o  in  n      it.iii  iimi- 

I'M    pir»oii  In  iipa'.d  ,1"  I  Ai.-r  n   '     i.'.v  .r  ,. ,  .^j  ^^^^^  ,»,,   f.^..^   ^j^^j  aomo  of  the  aub*  tntlon  uniler  aectlon  Orti^.hi   ^,    .,«  lo  »iiml« 

•  tuk  hf  .uto.us  oAoi   lint    r.^ '  or  -«'..cK  iK'  .  ,,ii,irn)»  of  \  \w  ■,  f  ut  one  tUno  or  other  con-  nnto  ita  net  liability  ot  *  ml    ■  -i  s  i(14  ami  nUo 

indirpitiv  o\vi,i  iiuoo.'h  u   f-rnun  <    in  .i.i-  o^.n^ij    foreiuii   corpoTRtlona    whoao   income  claim  a  •200  "refund        iik-   •.•.>';te,  how 

tlon    fori'inn   pu  '  iutmup    t(  kihu    tiu>'     oi      ^^  ,^  tux.-d  to  U9  mliena  nnd  \»  now  being  ever,  doea  not  nperute  hecnu^c  n  .'  ffoo  ln« 

forriun  minti'       1  liin  uri'iMi   ))\n  lipt'n  nnclo       i,,,,.,i  ,,;.,, ,i.  rrenao  In    the   ->■•  1 1    m    mM    innll.auin   whU'h 

np)>iu'.vi,;r  r.  .>    niv  f 'i  i  ht' pnrp.wf  of  (axir.H         j^^    ^,^^,   ^  ,.„    iit.,.i'i  ,ucd    A   revenue   ngent  nrlnea  under  »•'•,  !i.i,  m.n    :,  uo.««  not  exruetl 

f   M     prrn    HI       c.    Ihc    .      lic-,p,,|,,|lnn    pfoMr.lou         ra>  .'d    SV  i  M  ^    '  1  ,o  HlftlUl  P,  thO  l«Ck  Of  pTOOf  ahd  ll^e     tnx     of     II     "Ml     liM|„.,.,,l      ;     I       p.K.I         ph« 

Hi  ihi'  iioM-P  1.1,1  \A  «•  i  h,;t  „::o  lot  ihrt  pui  f^^  ,^,,,   ,,.,.pt   w.-uiti  hnve  to  tnoludt  In  atntute  aho\ild  >•  .o 

por.p   .t    .irTiiniuiiu;    vvhc'iirf   .1    I'M    piM  •  ^  .^  ^.,,,,^  ,,,,^m.o   II, e  $1,000  on«h  dUtrlbu*  "The  trtk  Uup'-'diM  'io-.  ,  !w,pi,  1  loraucU 

»"n   1"   :»     t' M    bP  ,rrh.>ldrr      and   wlinhrr   i\      ,^,,^   ,,^    >^      li.'pre  iht  OlAbomt*  ttehlUoM  yenr  rodtioeti  by  i\ny  iifdit  >..  :-nx  .Mr  ttmler 

t"-ip''<''   "'■•■>    c'liM  >;iod  r.ar'i.iu  . -ri'of't.  |,,,uii:.ci,     1   -  r .  '  I  oH  OAR,  tht  lunt  tnoom*     Miy  proviBiona  of  ihu  el,  .p'ci      r  tlinn 

tlon"    No  ii' i„,n  iu>n  iM'.Mi  iM\:'n  I'l  I  ■  appal .      ,,,,;;,|  ii,  ,,,,,'    ,    I'l  ■  ,\c,i  twice,  ortdlU  nrlalng  out  «if  or  nllon.Mr  1^.  t!;.-  In. 

ent  for  ini>hiiik!  thi«  cnmur                                 ;,».<!,.  o  'la .  1  .   (V    mU'n  prevlovialy  Uxed  oreM«  in  the  Ihnliwilon  nrioio,!  vohi.-i   »ef« 

Me.'iioii  i»,tii  \\.     rion  1,  till' -.oiin  i«:-iinii      ,,,.,  n  i  i.b:'«   a-n,    ri     ■   luoonto  "for  Durpoaea  tlonOOOib)," 

•ectlon   orvb)    of    III,'   It  UM'    l.ill    rxcrpi    ta       ,,,    ,,,„    „|,,, ,,,,,,  i.ai   .i    nrctlun  OUKn)"  Wl^Oh  AWUWMrNT*  n.  i.a'ux  ,..,c    „„, 

tho    ihanite    nnhoilu.,!    m    ,rclloii    U."Hli  in    4i         ,p«ii  iio.>cd     lhi,ainP    ■.,    .  IwUn    of    UWnpralUp  TbI.  .Mtlmi  .„  ,.v  i  irn      a    ,,     ..   ,„,•■    iiMmiU 

The    la.l.T    ..-cMon    nurovv,    Ui.    .urPn.Uon       ,,^,,,„^„    ,,„,,    ,,„.UoUrd    foreign    OOrpW*.  ^Vr^h^^J'^r  .   .            i.,          n    a  I       a 

„f  .tocK  ownrr.hip  ihiaa^u  .  .,a,..aai,on  to       ,,„^,      ,.^,,   ,  ,:,..,  ilo.t  ion.  Muml.l  nUu  Im  tg.  1'^*  JfAfiu    ,  ',  ,',   ',';,,,' 

u    Mtu.ll-n    sMi.r.    thn    ..ocklu.ld.r    owiu    lo      ,,^„,„,,    ,,^„,          ,,    „,„  „„   f,,,    ^,,,    puriH^aea  XH     fiui?  1^.1           .     d^  ^^ 

<tii.'>ii^       l!o!  M.oi.ai,.is     ,.    .imih.r    iimiia        Ah.-.-oi    atic«\  ..o    .v,  luM.n,  iUWmwUoni  0*     Lrulh  

tl.-H     haa     n   a,      n.'rU     lOM-dtlCil     iHio     ».'C(lon        ,  ,  ,'M,  Ml^l  V    t  aVfO    lo,     aui'    I  )'r<>Mfh    |^   nhalH   0(  •"'''"»'•■ 

O^a  a.      Mill,,,  .,.,  ii..n,  inrtia.    and  u.'MiiiM      ,,„,,,^ p, .1  o. c a,„  ,n.> ,   ...  1 \  ngnlM  aa     .■*'*"*!*'!'      ^      *        '     '     ■"""    '"' 

•civo   iho  « 0   -laioto.v    ptni-'..'-   Mb'i.M       i,M„,.io  o.M ,  o    Mo,,,  i.>    >  ineuntP,  **^*    ***"''*    '"     ''    "    ''*""**'*   ,.ai„,i,.i,,  .., 

, ,,,,    .,„,   ..  .      vn    :i,.o.noM nd   d.                 "      '                               "           '           '  Wl\UM\  t>Wna  Mil  Vh-    o .  „  ^  „?  »»,  H   ->^*>-  ."Of. 

(voMOiOUi        11        „        |,aH«o        ,,,M-talMn        U        •"''>»^'      ,.,,,<....-«. U«    «  MIMT     IMV,  JK^Vlt«lt.      »*    hn*    M.hp  o  1     K    In.'MHo'    ,  i  c.  ^fv^ 

,    oM.^iuMi    .    Mm.  lao.o.'  I  -  10. 'o,.i 0  I o                                         '"""  It   X    vihtief    aet'Hon    M.I       t  .ol..|     .>aim«» 

p, ,.  ,.oi   iinoo>ii  .o  In  «..  I.  I,  iitrt  .> .    laiuvi,         ^o.  M,.>,  ■,.  a    ^..,  I )  .n  i.vf  of  \\\*  Hmtaa  \\\\\y     MhtU  U»»  Un»u  .a  .1,,,  r  . ...,  i.  i    > ,,o.i 

i.'u.'hoa   Mu'  ,hana.'   innp,  m  «„.  i  lan  inft     |.i.m.io„      ■•  '-r  lb*  tuireign  InK  UuUbiV  the  Uk-i*  .  i  m-,.      ..,  . .,  ,.,  .n.  ;.,,.;. 

,h,         |-,,,     •h|«    t>«>,\%))\     B...  >l,   n    in«    .«  .     .h I        ,M<dll       h..,    Uovn    l..non.l<ra,,l    rta   aet^Htth    ItO       •*  **•      A  •»*•  t»l   »»   »■    io     !■    'V.   o,.|    il,U«   in« 

p.  M.oM.o,!  t,-,  o.    .'nuioai  |nnp,,„.                   ,,r    tpa  lull      ■,„.„    ,,    p,oi)leH\n  III  \^f  trtMa*  U>»  •HI'hlbM"  c  n .  I  , .  •    >,-,    I  r  and  the 

„,   ,,,,,   ,,.  Uu^iH^M*  ti\\\\U\   U\f\\\   '  o    1.  ..,    I   ,    <  oibef 

^>,M-io^  ,«.vM  .«o.-  ,^,oM»  or  r«Mion„,v             •                                            tuttiolBii  mitea  ift»r  ennrnple  MOO.,    ..    -,,,   ........h 

■itcMoo    in«       tin*    ...HI  >n    l«    IdnnMcal    I"       ,     ,,    ,     ,,     ...,>»*«n.,  1  I    ,.,.,         .      ,Hi>ll.A>ta  ln('<>n\e  ftlt-mP    1.....! 

.-• ^  »v,  ..,   IP.  M  a,.,  nip  .„..p,  „.r  tho      ''\\':  V  .'m       r           ,.        .  ,            m»u  1  l«.  ^   la   atihno,  .,,    ■lu^^   the   hn.ll  t^f   tht  M 

r:;!;^:;'.;,:un 'r: i:. .,:;^o;;: '^^ "■  :::^*:r^''::';.^^u2iiity^or';i;.';^^  -n.ed  und.  u,,.- ...■ .... 

l,,.r,tmrnt    or  ean,i.,.M   11,   f.M    propoUvrr-           ^"- ' '     ''    '"i'Mft)(3)     ahoulU    be    corre  nted  Section  BOa(n)  ;   Thl«  m'd  1    •,  pn  Mdr,  (hut 

.■iP.   In   the   renluiM-ui   of   tax.dv,,.   incmno     ^i'''  •  h--  ^:i  .--ttp  provlalona  of  the  bill,  for  enrninoa  nnd  profl'- of  n  f.-rn^jn  c.,rp..rai mn 

bv   iv  tx'r%,n   «ul,joc;    to  Frdrral   mc  inr  t,>x-      '"hoiwn.,    a  d  .nu-.'ic  pnrent  may  be  required  art  to  be  computr.i   r    r  piirp...r.<  or  ..•aiM-nrt 

uii.>n  Vi;i  dnpond  upon  whothrr  .uch  earn-      ''>    '■'■''•'"'-    -•■"""    "    *   controlled    foreign  p  nccortllnR  to  rtPc,  MP,m,vntlal!v  .miihu  ' 

1;,,..  were  prrMM.miv  iiiciudrd  m  the  t.ixabir      c  ,rp.M- 1  •  1   :i  lit  1  •■<  Kr -s  Income  twlce  In  order  to    thnae    app:;,:.b:o    to    ,i  ,nn-Mic    cipora- 

l.,c'otne   of    ,v      r.S    sharcli  ,Ulrr'    who   oh  r.cd       '  '    ''''^">   '>    i-u.-.^oi   -ax    •i-lt,  tlona,  undn-  rrtpi;',  a.  to  Pr  prr-urihrd   by 

t),-  .h.irr«   nnw   owned   hv  thr  person   whose           It    N   n.t   clear   wh,rMu-r   s-ctlon  8eO(a)(4)  the  Secre'arv   -r   !;!■«  cP  legate      '1  hlM  srcti-.n 

P- -ome     t  vx     llabp  'V     Is     in     ivnue        Sharet       is  intended  to  nie.in  th.i'  inclUtlona  in  groaa  lenvtl    unan-oAcred    rpecinc    (p.iestPuii    \Mth 

which  are  oMu'rwlse  Idrntic.a  n^,u    therrlore      Inc. me    are   n,.!    .or<ti!,,u  lly  to  be   considered  reaptCt  to  elec  i.  .n-<    aconnnnK  method,  and 

hrt-,0  dPTcretU  t.ix  attributes  dependini;  upon       a^  cllMdeiah.  flacnl   perl  -ds    ,irTe.!lnv;    the   c , nipnt.it  Ion   of 

how    IP.ev    were    prcvlonslv    owned        Ir    the           Sec' 1.  ;;  tirui   1)     '!.    ualticr^o      led  to  npply  enmlngs  nnd  pr.  nt"! 

puix>sos    of    sectl'Hi    9^9    are    to    tx^    ,.,orvod,      to    oicccv'-'irs    ui    u.'t-re.st.     ,..1    piovlalon   for  Section  0C2,  b  i      Thi..  se'ct  1  m  pro',  idcs  th.at 

adn.lnls'rauvo  problems  of  ,vhn  ist  insuper-      pn  i  y'\,r  limit  should  be  made.  under  regulntlona  to  l^e  prr;,crii)ed     iv)  p.irt 
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of  the  eurniiiKH  nod  ii:.>ntj!  of  n  controlled 
fc)ri.i|.Mi  corporuii..n  !  r  ui.v  t,iX.,t)lo  year 
nPn,;  lie  ini  lUdeil  in  eiu  i.. :  ik-'.-.  .o.O  pi. .lit.-.  P«r 
pvnp. ,;■«■»  ct  hccti..!,*  iK^a,  ii:.',  .>;.,'.  '.'  '"."  '-f  11 
la  rut .khh'ihi-d  that  hu<h  jin.  i  ».>.uiil  n.-t  h« 
(llatrii;  I'cii  hi  .,  i-e  of  cvirrency  or  other 
realrlctlon-.    r  hn,  '  .tlona. 

11  In  pi(  ,11.1  ii.it  thin  aectlon  la  in- 
tended I.,  pii'  (i  '  ihe  -  11  of  bUK'ked 
income    ;n     Use     lax.ih.r     ,,       n.e    of    u    U.B. 

Hhnreholder  of  a  controlled  foreign  corpora* 
tlon.  It  will  not  atwuya  nccompllah  thla 
purpoae, 

Kxnmple;  A  controlled  foreign  corporntlon 
bun  |;I00,000  of  operating  income  from  co\m\* 
try  A  which  la  not  blocked  nnd  1300.000  of 
kubpnrt  P  Income  from  country  B  Which  la 
blocked.  Beotlon  uoaib)  excludea  the 
blocked  Income  from  enrnlnga  und  profiu. 
Section  DOl(n)U)(A)(i)  and  aectlon  Oftaic) 
recpttre  the  UM.  ahnreholder  to  include  in 
bu  taxable  Income  the  amount  of  aubpnrt 
F  Income  not  in  exceaa  of  enrnlnga  nnd 
proilia  of  the  tnxnble  year.  Subpnrt  F  in* 
conie  la  1800.000  nnd  enrnlnga  nnd  proflta 
ure  llkewiae  1900.000.  Tlie  aharohuldet' 
would  be  required  to  include  1300,000  in  hla 
tnxuble  Income. 

n»e  reavilt  In  the  foregoing  exnmple  wna 
jirenumnbly  not  Intended  nnd  the  aectlon 
ahould  be  redrnfted.  Moreover,  It  wotild  np* 
penr  Imperative  thnt  bU»cke<l  Income  be  com* 
plctoly  excluded  from  ull  cnUulatlona  of 
gruaa  Income,  enrnlnga  ntid  i>rof\t8  and  tnxoa 
paid  until  it  la  unblocked,  Otherwlae  the 
ao  80  rntlo  of  aectlon  BS4 (b)(3)  und  the 
oiHifutlon  of  the  furelKO  tax  credit  provUloua 
wovtld  be  mnierlally  dutoited. 

TIGMNICAI.    AND   Cl.HaiCAl.    AM»NUMrNTt 

Bill  aectlon  18(b) :  Thla  aectUm  la  the  anme 
ua  aectlon  Uib)  of  the  Huuae  bill.  TJila 
aectlon  wna  Intend-  ■  Hevo  the  atocfc- 

holdera  of  foreign  p  :  ;.al  htiUlln|  0«m« 
panlea  from  Impoaltlon  of  n  aeoond  tnx  undtr 
aectlon  Ml  with  reapect  to  nny  aubpnrt  f 
incnme  «>n  which  tbev  will  be  t»xe«l  under 
•eel  ion     Bftl.       Till"  o     I*    leclnilcally 

dencient  and  fall*  i I'Uol^  H«  pvupoae, 

Tht  falhiro  to  correct  theae  dendenclea  la 
partlctilnrly  trotihleaome  Ijecnuae  the  acope 
of  the  ft^relgn  peraonnl  holding  company  pro* 
vlaloita  hna  bem  Pr    oir»Tfl  t-   bill  aectlon  7 

Mr   MiC.MMUV,     Ml    ru-altlpnt,  WlU 


\  icUl  for  n  (pirsiion? 

Mill  1  i;     I  .11.1  !  .'op"'  'o  yit'ld  to 

■1    .P,oi     liolll    M,    ,o.      ..1,1 

.M.  (' \i;  1  UN       I    , .  o,,,.  od    1 1  IP 
i    lu  111   lo  ^,l   Uki   Uu'  iiUUuKn  Uo 
h[\k  lun.b    pui.'o.tuly  m  Ui«j  iwliiiu^ttl 
tlinU'tUiU'x  ih.»i  ^mU  »»!*»'  \t  \\\\*  mniwn 

1  tiiiiu^  MVi'v  yviUi 


lllP   : 
Ml'. 

the  Ml 
Ml 
Ht'lio 


»^l\Ult*   awUt>\\ 
ugt^t   MlMly   »n<l 
..  !   \\\M\  It  t\l  Uiln 

rhiilrwl  uwviMona, 
UkiM\tvmr«Ut»  rkt'lat^ 
mitinutt  n  yrni'  or 

P,  .  o  ntmlc 

dial     M.   HI 

Im     Mbon; 

I   he       I    Oill   M 


,    foil'. 

a    \  I  m 

-I    ! ! m ' 
\   i  o  n . 


liu  nuit'imnii   ill 
klu»\iU\  Ut»  Mi\       1 

llltVl    wo   filioitld    I    .1 

Un\t)> 

In  tJio  imM  i> 

t^vrn  In  •  iini'!.   !>M-rtf» 

tltXt^,     lollU     ■■I'lilo'l 
iwO,  OlttlUftlll^    I  1'^' 

Otnc    l!".  lloir ,    Wn\ 

mttl"'    tiiul     tin     hoi 

ftlPl    11    li;\ll     but     111 

tlinr    il    ^\v[\\\    w  lUi   !i\i     i  '      •^    M 

|)lli  all  d  HI  I  i\'-  ol  l.iva'  ,,•:. 

Oil    Ihr    Si  liivto    .-nh      WO   lutVt 
h:\\  , .Ills'  aboul   .'  irou.tlis  \\\  tlm 
I   oinnol  Irr,  brcaii.M'  xv »'  lias  i'  liail 
WlUi    olln  r   pMs>.ii;'    as  a!    d.lVu'hl 
uf  irf.iNUVlUaU 

I:\  the  conunit'.n-  I  m  \ri\  to  ti  fi  :  t!'.' 
wlioln  .M'cUon  \o  Ihr  Joitu  (\nnn'.,ttc,>  on 
Inu  riial  Hcvcp.ur  'raxatinti  for  u  .Mudy 
of  (1  moiUhs  AnoUirr  niolioti  wus  uvmW 
1  f  i\  sttidy  of  90  dnvs  I  thoii^jld  (i 
nuniilis  vvH.s  n  rrnsoiiabic  umc,  'Hh  niu- 
tloD  was  drf rated. 
CVIII   -^   1148 


l,,ul    tl.' 

iM.ai.'' 
o  dt  a; 
pna'c 


I  think  It  best  !,()w   not  to  ad  an  It. 

There  is   no    rmat    (tnrrfturv    of   pic-o 
IJtlt    RltlCr    1     (I'l    !:ol    bi,a\r    Ihal    ColU  m' 
ul    U(  '  lO! .    .  ,    1  ,Ki  ,>■    '.  o    bo    I  i/iiiJ'.V  1  d      I     '  (o  !  .K 

tla-  MM-ndmcnL  I  a::;  o;!r:,:.H'  would 
tP  i.'o  :.  up  »omo  of  till  \i  ly  uU\i.ja_  LftX- 
loiN   ■■    d'  titx*uv...da!,ci'  duvlcea. 

ii  c.'ii  there  ma\  la  ii'tl,!,;(a!  iirob- 
iiiu^  iNcM  In  CftiTio.;:  oi.:  1 1.1  i.iin,'^  of 
my  ttmindincnt,  at  IcrsI  wc  hnvi  i  .i- 
h»heU  ruU'ii  to  guide  our  ncUoii>  waii 
regwd  lo  uniTMonaUlf  nccuinulnllon. 
and  wo  leava  Uio  pro  o,*  somewhat 
flexible,  so  the  TrcRMii>  t.»n  ^^•nIk  out 
Mime  prudent  iules  by  which  II  nuo.  u(  i. 
Thl»  would  bo  Rt  least  a  kind  ul  com* 
piomlse.  Inleilm  propoaal.  alter  whlcli 
we  mlKht  decide  that  wc  had  better  call 
the  whole  thing  (  fT  (<  l,a\i  a  vmi.',h 
study,  at  Ihc  end  ol  \\i  .tii  i.uil  '•>.  >  iii.:.iiL 
decide  to  call  it  off  a^aln. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  hit  remarks 
and  support, 

Mr.  Mil  I  I  I^  I  thank  '.!,.  Senator 
from  MmniMt  1  I  rt  me  uUd  to  what 
he  has  JuM  .'...i  i.at  I  think  he  has 
well  pointed  out  why  it  has  been  so  dif- 
ficult for  the  Congress  Itself,  tun!  par- 
ticularly for  the  membci's  of  t;.'  n  .  ' 
Ways  and  Means  Comnv,'.',M  ..i,!  the 
Senate  Finance  Commiiltc.  lu  luLkie  this 
very  complex  section  of  tho  law  nnd  the 
bill  In  an  iidefi  lato  !n,,!M  i 

He  hu.H  i>ou  -1  .  ..'.  ii.ul  i.'.r  House 
apcnl  about  u  \.  .;  ..  iMs  subject;  that 
in  the  Beibi''   i  .:  .u.n   c.irimitt.r  '.t  rc- 

qUil-ed  at  l«a-l   .'  M,oi,lh..    ai,t!  .  \,  ■•   '.:  ''IV 

tho  elTurts  of  n  ■  i'.>  tn*" '  -  w'  i'  ^'..fT  .-cd 
amonu  ".•■  vi  ;  s  II. .1!  '.  'H  '. o  ;  ■  ■  '■  '.:.!« 
very  lob        '  '!n;  ,,.  .1'. I  il  t  ,i\  1....      ',    !  V ,  ii» 

oenlitti'i  111    .      ■         I  aectlon  we  are 

apeakii      .1     '  ^    ^, 

Mr,    M-  ^  Ah  !  m      \\      riTf.ident.  if 

the  Benwlor  will  yield,  la  t!  <    ,•  ,      ■   • 

famllllM"   with   D'.r   -ectinn    d>  a.,;,;     x^   '!. 
taXea      on       lb'    ,;.ila  r       1  ,il!;iMli.(  •   •       1!' 
knowa  ftoP,,   1  \pi  1  p  m  1    n,   tax    ;.i\v    li-.'i 
lht<  prubU'lil   lit    liMii.'    to   ta\    l!i-'a;aia'i' 
companies    is    I'm     >'I     Uir    nin'!    (onU'leX 

wo  taee  tn  Vhi'  '■■■n.nv   and  11,1-.  o.  one 
nre»\  of  the  U^waaUun  wiUi  ^vi..tn  we 
h«\d  to  deal, 
Mr  M^iT  ]■]!     T  a,  iiT  with  the  iena* 

t(V|'.  ,„ 

I  )uu>p  mv  eommenta  thi«  »v»M\lni  wUl 

.     o,     ,1   h  .  10,  ti  ,1    a-^    11'  n,  '    .V    ,-nlSi'Mt^ 

,  j  ., :,,  im  MiPi  I  ■  .  !  iio   ^',11  iio  t  ( '..ii,nui 
tee'     H«S  111     '" '  '1    ■'*    ""'   '"^    iMnii\eM 
ni»H\«^  ",M^  \  1 .,-      1  1.".  ^  1 1"  I '   '■  n  lliuUft" 
\\^\\\  ,u,  1 1  i    ol.,;,'  V   ,.i  1: oiMa'.  itelnwa,  \\<\ 
\\\\\'\,  ,    I.   'V    ■  i.i'i'  '1   lb,  \    UM     lo  httluUP 

^,|,,|.:,  n,     .  '      o,  !i  ■•!'!"   '  ..ibi-''  Mi  ^    a-  «l'P 
m\,,;\,  ,1    o  1 1  '    I  ,:'       it  II   r>u    p,    ,1    !  am 

niaklt\U   In  tlial    "    ^^ '    ''"^''    "  "^   '""''^'  '" 
v>    !l^      Vr-pr-Cl      (o     1  l.r      MH  IPb'  i  '•     "I      '  '   ' 
|,'.in!\o,  ''    (  ,,niMul  ti-r    in    di  aw  inr    up    \  la' 
p,,,  K-    In-v     \^«"   '-hould   think   of   till-   !■:  rat 
,,iPn  ,...,p  ;i!  i\  c    iMobloniv    that     will    dr 
,,,  ,-n,|   ,;;,,■!,   111!'   li'>'i'-'ial  ion   and    irt'iiia 
(.,011  olliria,'-  Hi  thr  ( 'onUiU-'Mnnri   "  ofTic 
"I   tlioC'or,    1  ,■-•-  pa. ..,■«'•,  tlir  bill  Witt',  tht'M- 
(■oniP'i  N    M-'iiou"'    in    it     hu-ludliu'    tlir 
(-otnp'i  V  ."^1  <  '  ion  '''1  inMiMtnrr  i-oippana  -' 
a's  tha-  ."^onaioi  hii^  nicntioncd      'Ihr  Ir.- 
tnnal    Hrvrr.nr    .Soivirr    would    !h>    toa 
"Now,  KO  to  won;   and  \m  d  r  the  M-rnia- 
.;,,ns  '■'     It    S'  '  ■;!      '''    "^''    >'    woao!    m  ■ 
(l\!;;r  \ra;  '    n-  ;-'■-'    ^a'  ions  :a't>  id   ir,  ,i- 
lal.on^-     i.ou,»,    Ih'.o'.i,  h    Ihr    rMubiuvlicd 
trsiiiu;  devices,  1)1  loi'      oo(i  regulations 
could  be  formulated. 


We  can  relieve  thr  Tiensv.vy  Depart- 
ment and  its  staff  rJ  a  neat  amount  of 
unnecessary  workload  .!  wc  dt  iric  ^•Jch 
a  section  as  Ui;;  j.:  d  ;(  pluce  it  wiih  the 
Senator's  amenuinciu,  whu!;  ns  he  has 
pointed  out.  has  thr  l.u  k>;;iia!,d  of 
settled  court  cli  ■  .■  ..  '.■.•  a:.d  ir-|.'ioul.i.r.s 
in  the  matter  <  :  '.^:  u'.  ,.^  '..;i:i  a  .oMiMo 
accumulation 

Does  not  the  Sennto;  ;,fi  r  !),;,•  ;)  :e 
will  be  plenty  of  ma*  :  a',  u,  w^.i;  i,:i, 
for  the  i-egulation  puip  ■  i  '.  .'hout  thla 
section  being  added  to  the  burdens,  if  we 
delete  it  from  \hf>  bill? 

Mr.  McCAi   :iiV.    1  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Mild.!  i:  T  ''  mk  the  Senator 
from  Mlnnr-ota  :  ■    i    ■   remarks 

I  yield  the  floor. 

t During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  McCar- 
thy's remark.-?:) 


Mr,  McCAh,  ■  i!V 


,  >  1  i  1  ( !  1 


int.  I 


yield  to  111'  .'■•'•..'  ■  "  ■  ni  Hhiuli  Island 
'iMr,   PasT'.m       .v.'!.    i;  r    ',;i.dris;ar.d,ng 

that  his  remarks  will  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD  following  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  M.a'am  I'm  si- 
d'- '■'  I  n-^k  unanitno'a*  c  i.m  m  ihui  Uie 
^-(  :.,,%.:  !!(>m  Mima  Mita  :.  t  ,  -r  !,.s  right 
to  the  I'        !  \        :    •  I 

Thel-iiLbiDiNCi  oil  ICLK.  Without 
objection,  it  la  so  ordered. 


•Mil      ;  I  \  !  i:  1      I'la  )(  iHAM 

Mr.    i'.\'  1 '  '1  !      N!:oi,in\  I''  sldent. 

Ihii  mornmg  a   Wa!       •'  r    t    and 

Timea    Herald    coiva a       1  ',iiU3riai 

which  attacks  the  t.  s'  -    p  i  .^m  an- 

nOUi^Oed  by  thf  T'-e-i,:.  I  ;  a  Siai   aiPi  inst 

Mny.  aecuieit  '-         ti  -iv  <f  1  arkmall 

InUrglnBU^llUpa  ■    '    ,Ui',,a     a-  ,!  Or  n<[. 

mlnlsll'ttUon  of  u;  ;  -  .0-  ;     i.l  U;  aviija\g 

It  out. 

I  ask  unanlmoun  con^enl  t^ai  \u  " 
toilal  nmy  be  printed  In  the  Klu-!.  i' 
thla  point. 

There  being  no  ob,lrctlnn,  tin  i  I't  vlai 
wan  ordered  lo  bo  printed  in  Uu  U^'  okp, 
«,  follows ; 

iHi.r*DaraA>' 

Tn  m  tfforM  V>  tteut^  u.v  )..."»*ii«=  of  the 
'rrndt  )«)«|»nMon  Ai^t  tite  ntUnuUatrMiion  np« 
M|>i>  p    !  ,  ,,         ...i  ..  Pi.fc,  I,  ■«  1.1,1.  t \ ery 

Vlttlll»\  '"""'    <•'* 

,,,   ,    ,.„..l     "    1      t. 

e  ♦*otto»\  n-»td,-  , ,,,!,.. 
..  U'ktlle  .  i"  '  ■'  ''tit  ^^'l' 
>  .         ^>  bb  U,  Wh»>U 

1    io   Ita  aignn> 
Mon  pkpoHa  V>t 


Htnllet^ 

h\  i"  -  1 

Mobl»t  vb'   •    ' 
tiv  «  lobn 
t»»Hhitlateb        ,  .    . 

lully  impbi  ■ 
\«>ilw»  to  JJlni't  t^' 
■  .   t'tdleil  Wtnte*  x«,b»r, 
1  bla   cohcewlon    fai  •  '    ' 

n\i>«ilc  eotton  inlerwtK,  an.u  tbej-  ai^  •"■* 
1  uniiy  lobbying  for  an  a»irtmonnl  Rt^.eent 

■equnlirntloh"  Inrllt  on  ^'il»  »»«» 

porta. 

Having  been  bvtrned  by  the  cotton  inter* 
e«U.  Uie  ndminlatrntlon  i«  takb-c  otlU  nn« 
other  atep  along  the  pi  niT  pnth  of 
uppeaKrn^rnt  Mn''  V.alu.o  tbp.a\  speelnl 
V  vinurl  to  Ibt  1  M'f.'H  '  t  a  !oiiniHl  i!  <  Nn- 
tlonnl  Attocifttlon  oi  ^*'  •  M^i "  '  ii»i« 
thnt— 

"Llmltntion  of  !.m;:>  aM""'"  '  pifvent 
market  diaruptua,  ,.-  m.  i-«M'n'.  .o  i-atiient 
of  ndmlnlatj-atlon  p,   a  v     Wr  n a.  ru  to  im. 

par   r:   •    tblB   poliOy    ^^'.:^.    'rKa"!    ''^    i..l    trX- 

iuc».    una    pnrtloulni'iy    to    ptrvmt    aiakn 

dlBruptlon  auch  na  wovdd    >       ■  '     r 

crenae  over  current  levels  ^i  t\^-i:b.     .    o 
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functions  of  the  Interagency  Textile  Com- 
mittee have  just  been  expanded  to  cover  all 
textiles." 

This  implied  commitment  to  extend  the 
protectionist  quota  system  to  woolens  comes 
at  a  time,  when  that  industry  is  experienc- 
ing rising  sales  and  high  protits. 

The  willingness  of  the  administration  to 
buy  off  the  protectionist  opposition  with 
piecemeal  concessions  is  causing  growing 
suspicion  abroad  and  alienating  the  svipport- 
ers  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  at  home. 
According  to  the  terms  of  the  original  cot- 
ton agreement,  negotiated  at  Geneva  in  1961. 
the  base  period  of  imports  is  specified  as  a 
guaranteed  minimum  But  the  program 
appears  to  be  administered  in  such  a  way 
as  to  establish  that  base  level  as  a  maximum 
above  which  "market  disruption"  is  auto- 
matically presumed  Cotton  imports  are 
now  cut  oflf  without  attempts  to  determine 
public  damage,  and  as  a  result  a  suit  has 
been  filed  which  challenges  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  cotton  quota  agreements. 

The  administration  has  made  remarkable 
progress  in  breaking  down  traditional  pro- 
tectionist sentiment  and  garnering  nation- 
wide support  for  the  Trade  Act  which  now 
has  an  excellent  chance  of  passing  the  Sen- 
ate. When  passed,  the  act  will  empower  the 
President  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  the 
lowering  of  international  tariff  barriers,  but 
his  chances  of  success  will  be  severely  limited 
if  his  hands  are  tied  by  the  concessions 
which  are  now  being  made  to  the  enemies  of 
freer  world  trade 

Mr  PASTORE.  Madam  President, 
the  President's  textile  protjram  of  May 
1961  follows  in  essential  respects  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  special  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  on 
which  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton;,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond:,  and  I  served. 
Our  investigations  and  extensive  hear- 
ings betian  m  1958;  were  held  again  in 
1961  and  1962.  The  subcommittee  held 
hearings  in  Washington.  DC  m  the 
principal  textile  producing  States,  and 
in  New  York.  We  listened  to  repre- 
sentatives of  management  and  labor  for 
the  domestic  textile  and  apparel  indus- 
tries, as  well  as  to  importers,  exporters, 
and  representatives  of  the  various  de- 
partments of  our  Government. 

The  Post  has  overlooked  the  fact  that 
both  President  Kennedy  and  former  Vice 
President  Richard  Nixon  m  I960  recog- 
nized the  serious  import  problem  con- 
fronting all  branche.'^  of  the  textile  indus- 
try. Each  pledged  him.-^elf  to  remedy  the 
situation  which  was  eroding  one  of  our 
basic  industries  and  damaging  the  na- 
tional economy. 

Following  further  study  in  February 
and  March  of  1961  by  the  President's 
Cabinet  Subcommittee,  made  up  of 
representatives  of  the  Departments  of 
State,  Treasury.  Commerce,  Agriculture. 
and  Labor,  the  President  on  May  2,  1961. 
announced  a  special  proaram  for  the  tex- 
tile industry,  and  said: 

It  is  our  second  largest  employer.  Some 
2  million  workers  are  directly  affected  by 
conditions  In  the  industry.  There  are  an- 
other 2  million  persons  employed  in  furnish- 
ing requirements  of  the  industry  at  its 
present  level  of  production.  Two  yearf)  ago. 
the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  testified 
that  It  was  one  of  the  industries  essential  to 
our  national  security.  It  is  of  vital  im- 
portance In  peacetime  and  has  a  direct  effect 
upon  our  total  economy.  All  the  studies 
have   shown   that   unemployment  in   textile 


mills  strikes  hardest  at   those  communities 
suffering  most  from  depressed  conditions. 

.Among  the  seven  points  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program,  the  following  are  rele- 
vant here: 

First.  Direction  to  the  Department  of 
State  to  call  a  conference  to  seek  an  in- 
ternational understanding  "which  will 
provide  a  basis  for  trade  that  will  avoid 
undue  disruption  of  established  indus- 
tries." This  direction  applied  to  all  of 
the  textile  industry,  although  to  date 
such  understandings  cover  only  cotton 
goods. 

Second  In  addition,  the  President  also 
recognized  the  inequity  of  the  adverse 
differential  in  raw  cotton  costs  between 
domestic  and  foreign  mills.  He  directed 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  make 
recommendations  to  eliminate  or  offset 
the  cost  to  the  U.S.  mills  of  this  differ- 
ential. The  Department  of  Agriculture 
requeste'd  the  Tariff  Commission  to  es- 
tablish such  an  offset  fee  on  November 
13.  1961,  and  the  Tariff  Commission  is 
expected  to  make  its  recommendations 
soon. 

Third.  The  President  also  said  that  an 
application  by  the  textile  industry  for 
action  under  the  national  security  pro- 
visions of  the  Trade  Act  would  be  care- 
fully considered  on  its  merits.  Such  an 
application  has  been  made  and  is  cur- 
rently pending. 

The  program  for  the  fiber-textile-ap- 
parel industry,  affecting  4  million  Amer- 
ican workers,  is  basic  and  far  reaching. 
The  President,  as  well  as  industry  and 
labor,  are  to  be  congratulated  and  not 
maligned  for  facing  up  to  these  realities. 

Ten  months  of  experience  with  the 
short-term  Geneva  arrangement  on  cot- 
ton textile  trade  has  proven  the  wisdom 
of  the  Presidents  request  through  the 
Agriculture  Department  for  a  fee  to  off- 
set the  cotton  cost  differential  of  over  30 
percent  in  the  price  of  cotton.  I  should 
like  to  sta'ie  a  few  examples: 

Imports  of  cotton  yarn  during  the  first 
6  months  of  this  year  totaled  17  million 
pounds,  or  over  three  times  higher  than 
1961  and  over  twice  as  high  as  1960.  Im- 
ports of  heavy  fabrics,  such  as  sheeting, 
containing  a  large  amount  of  cotton  rela- 
tive to  total  cost,  have  more  than 
doubled  since  last  year.  In  fact,  during 
the  .short-term  arrangement  which  ex- 
pires on  September  30,  1962,  imports  of 
all  cotton  manufactui-es,  including  ap- 
parel, will  be  at  least  25  percent  above 
the  disruptive  levels  which  existed  dur- 
ing the  base  period  in  the  arrangement, 
namely,  fiscal  year  1961. 

Experience  has  proved  the  wisdom  of 
the  request  to  the  Tariff  Commission  for 
an  offset  fee  to  help  alleviate  a  situation 
so  destructive  of  American  jobs  and 
American  plants.  Within  the  past  2 
weeks,  three  cotton  mills  have  been 
forced  to  close  down.  One  is  in  my  own 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  another  in  Ala- 
bama, and  only  today  one  in  Massachu- 
setts. The  hundreds  of  workers  involved 
in  each  case  are  now  looking  for  employ- 
ment which  may  well  be  impossible  to 
find  in  these  areas. 

Since  1947.  as  the  imports  of  textiles 
have  risen  from  insignificant  amoimts 


to  over  a  billion  square  yards  annually, 
over  400,000  textile  jobs  have  been  per- 
manently closed.  Over  850  mills  have 
closed.  Not  all  of  this  is  due  to  imports; 
some  is  caused  by  a  loss  of  exports,  and 
some  by  rapidly  rising  productivity  in 
the  industry. 

But  imports  have  contributed  a  major 
share  and  constitute  a  heavy  burden  on 
the  industry.  It  is  essential  that  the 
cotton  textile  arrangement  be  enforced 
and  carried  out  so  as  to  prevent  the  high 
levels  of  fiscal  year  1961  from  rising 
higher,  causing  further  disruption,  hard- 
ship and  liquidation.  To  do  this,  the 
President's  program  must  be  carried  out 
in  full,  including  the  offset  fee. 

The  Post  objects  to  the  President's 
carrying  out  his  program  for  other  tex- 
tiles as  well  as  cotton  to  prevent  market 
disruption,  unemployment,  and  hard- 
ship in  those  industries.  I  know  about 
wool  textiles.  My  State,  as  well  as  many 
others,  has  a  heavy  stake  in  this  seg- 
ment of  the  industry.  Our  domestic 
mills  are  practically  the  sole  consumers 
for  the  wool  grown  by  the  sheep  men  in 
the  United  States.  This  industry,  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  has  been  re- 
duced in  size  by  more  than  one-half. 
Employment  has  dropped  from  180,000  to 
70,000  workers.  Mills  which  provided 
the  sole  or  principal  source  of  employ- 
ment in  many  communities  have  been 
wiped  out.  Three  hundred  and  sixteen 
mills  have  permanently  closed. 

But,  what  is  the  picture  in  relation  to 
imports?  It  is  conservatively  estimated 
that  imports  this  year  will  be  60  percent 
higher  than  last  year,  and  will  even  ex- 
ceed the  record  year  1960  by  close  to  25 
percent. 

Within  this  rising  total  are  heavy  and 
serious  concentrations  in  yarns  and  in 
better  fabrics.  We  have  just  received 
last  month's  import  figures.  They  are 
the  highest  month  on  record  in  the  his- 
tory of  wool  textile  imports  into  the 
United  States. 

Imports  of  apparel  rose  particularly 
sharply  and  these  displaced  not  only  "the 
worker  in  the  textile  mill  but  the  worker 
in  the  apparel  plant.  The  administra- 
tion has  waited  much  too  long  to  call  an 
international  conference  to  provide  a 
basis  for  trade  in  wool  textiles. 

When  the  President  announced  his 
textile  program,  wool  textile  imports 
equaled  about  19  percent  of  domestic 
production,  but  unless  prompt  and  af- 
firmative action  is  taken,  imports  this 
year  will  amount  to  25  percent  of  domes- 
tic production. 

The  Post  asserts  that  the  industry  is 
experencing  rising  sales  and  high  profits. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  this. 

In  fact,  only  last  week  another  mill  in 
my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island  had  to 
close  down,  displacing  about  450  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
list  of  textile  mill  liquidations  between 
January  and  August  of  this  year,  pre- 
pared by  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America,  AFLr-CIO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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M:k5S!whiisetls: 

J   P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  IIami)ton  Mills,  Eastnampton 

Anies  TeiUlc  Corp.,  Sutton's  Mills,  North  AnUover 

("oiinocllcut:  „  .    ,      ,,.„    „.  , 

Hurliiiijion  Industries,  Priuwlon  Knitting  Mills,  W  atcr- 

towu. 
l';irkc-Davls  4  Co.,  Bay  Division,  Bridgeport 

lUiixlo  l.sland: 

Niw  England  Law  Mills,  Pawtuctet 


Hurllngton  Industrlea.  8,  Blumeuthal  &  Co.,  Valley 

Falls. 
Btrk.sliire  Hathaway  Co.; 

Hoiime  Mills  Dirlaton,  Ti\-erton.. 

Coveulary  Mill,  Anthony 

Ji.s!  Baiirron  A  Sons,  .\Il>crt  D.  Smith,  Textile  Division, 

Wi«t  New  Brigliton. 
Faith  MUte,  AverlU  Parle 


Date 


Announced  March  1963 

Ftbruary  ia02 

....do - 


Product 


.do. 


Equipment,  auction  in  Feb- 
ruary 1962. 
February  1962 


Apiil  1962 

Aunounwd  August  1962. 


Percy  Knit  Bag  Co..  BufTalo 

Mohasco  Industries,  Firtli  Carrot  Co.,  Auburn 

WlUwm  Atnletlc  Ooods  Manulacturing  Co.,  Buffalo 
Niw  Jersey;  Velvet  Texlile  Corji.,  LoUi 


Pennsylvania; 

Auicriciui  Heuuty  Fuliricfs,  AlUnlown. 
Uuiversal  Dje  Works,  Philadelphia.. 


Ferdinand  W.  Mostcrtx  4  Son.s,  Philadclphia- 

Wlsconsinr 

Kock  River  WooUn  Mills,  Junesville 

Chippewa  Falls  Woolen  Co.,  Chippewa  Falls.. 
.Maljaina:  Indian  ilea*!  Mills,  Cordova 


February  1982 
June  1962 


....do 

September  1962 

Aupust  1962 

.March  VJtil 


April  1962. 
June  IDCJ.. 


Dye  and  fixdsta 

Woolens 


Knit  pile  fabrics 

Surgical  dressing 

Levers  laces 

Worsted  and  mohair  yams. 


Cotton  linings,  sateens. 
Broadwovcn  cottons — 


Book     and     shade     cloth, 

Industrial  fabrics,  f.ibrics. 

Wool  knit  underwear 


l^Iiscellaneous 


Consolidating  at  North  Star 
MiUs  in  Maine. 


Moving  to  Greenwood,  8.C. 


Purchased    by    Pontiac 
Weaving  March  1962. 

Consolidated  at  other  mills. 
do - 


Fabric  bag! 

Carpets  and  rugs  . 

Oolf  baes 

Finishing  velvets. 


July  1982. 


February  1962. 


January  1962 

Announced  August  1962. 


Cotton  and  Latex  pods — 
Dye  sweaters  and  hosiery.. 

Upholstery  fabrics 


Purchased    July    1962    by 
Souhau  Textiles. 


Employ- 
ees 


315 

200 


500 

140 


Consolidated    at    Olnston- 
bury.  Conn.,  plant. 


Woolen  fabrics. 


Woolen  garments. 
Coarse  cottons 


Forced    out    by    highway 

oonstmction. 
Consolidated  at  Greenville, 

S.C. 

Consolidated    at    Browns- 
wood,  Tex. 


225 


630 

390 

120 

160 

50 

1  400 

«-5 

75 

45 


35 
100 

125 


Union 


TWUA 


200 

150 
750 


TWUA 
TWUA 

TWUA 

TWUA 

TWUA 


TWUA 
TWUA 


TWUA 
TWUA 
TWUA 
TWUA 


ijaiuiury  1962. 


I  August  1962. 


Mr  PASTORE.  Curtailment,  begin- 
ning about  2  months  ago,  is  spreading 
throughout  the  industry.  J.  P.  Stevens 
&  Co.  has  announced  curtailment  in 
eight  mills  in  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina. 

I  have  before  me  a  new.spaper.  It  is 
the  Daily  Mountain  Eagle,  which  is  pub- 
lished in  Jasper.  Ala.,  and  is  dated  Fri- 
day, August  3,  1962.  A  big  headline 
states.  'Indian  Head  Mills  Co.  To  Dis- 
continue Operations  at  Cordova  Manu- 
facturing Firm." 

The  Indian  Head  mills  in  Cordova, 
Ala.,  have  closed  permanently.  Two 
woolen  mills  in  Massachusetts  have 
closed.  According  to  the  press  the  Cone 
Mills  in  North  Carolina  have  announced 
curtailment  and  Burlington  industries 
has  reduced  production.  The  press  an- 
nounced that  Cannon  Mills  states  that 
"curtailment  is  imminent."  It  is  reliably 
reported  to  me  that  many  wool  textile 
mills  have  orders  for  only  a  few  weeks  of 
production  and  lace  curtailment  or  shut- 
down before  this  Congress  adjourns. 

The  President's  program  is  designed  to 
solve  a  problem  important  not  only  to 
the  4  million  workers  in  fibers,  textiles 
and  apparel,  but  to  the  other  workers  who 
supply  the  fuel,  transportation,  chemi- 
cals, machinery  and  other  supplies  and 
services  needed  by  this  basic  industry-. 

This  is  not  appeasement.  This  is  not 
blackrnail.  This  is  a  well  thought  out 
response  to  a  basic  national  problem. 
This  is  indicative  of  the  responsible  way 
in  which  the  President  will  exercise  the 
broad  powers  requested  in  the  trade  ex- 
pansion bill. 

Madam  President,  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that 
the  Washington  Post  is  published  in  the 
Capital  City  where  we  do  not  have  mills. 
We  do  not  have  manufacturing  and  other 
industrial  concerns  to  an  great  extent. 


The  chances  are  that  the  individual  who 
wrote  the  editorial  sits  in  his  ivory  tower 
and  does  not  know  the  situation  in  other 
States  of  the  Union.  But  if  he  would 
take  the  time  to  travel  and  to  read  some 
of  the  editorials  that  have  been  published 
in  my  State,  he  would  have  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  how  serious  the  situation 

is. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  in  my  statement, 
over  850  mills  have  closed  in  the  United 
States  of  America  in  the  last  10  years. 
I  know  the  number  of  people  who  work 
in  the  mills  and  who  have  been  put  out 
of  jobs  in  my  State  of  Rhode  Island.  I 
say  that  the  man  in  the  Capital  City 
who  wrote  the  editorial  which  accuses 
the  industry  of  blackmailing  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  order  to 
pass  his  trade  propram  doe?  not  know 
what  he  is  talking  at>out. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PASTOIIE,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  for  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  an  accurate  and  realistic 
statement  of  a  problem  which  confronts 
a  major  industry  of  this  country.  I 
should  like  to  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  that  unless  our  trade  policy 
makes  it  possible  for  us  to  give  recogni- 
tion to  problems  of  this  kind,  we  will  see 
generated  in  this  country  a  tide  of  pro- 
tectionism which  will  make  newspapers 
like  the  Washington  Post  really  blink 
their  eyes. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  one  or  two  questions. 
First  of  all.  have  we  ever  had  a  free  trade 
policy  in  this  country? 

Mr  PAS'iXDRE.  It  depends  upon  what 
the  Senator  means.  The  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act  was  not  really  a  free  trade 
policy. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  point  I  make  is 
that  the  second  piece  of  legislation  en- 
acted by  the  First  Congress  of  the  United 
States  was  a  tariff  bill.  From  that  time 
on  we  have  not  been  without  import  re- 
strictions of  one  kind  or  another.  The 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  which  was 
first  enacted  in  the  1930's  was  not  a  free 
trade  policy.    Does  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  agree.  I  will  go  a 
step  f  ui-ther.  When  Canada  is  in  trouble 
with  periodicals  published  in  the  United 
States  and  sold  in  Canada,  they  shut 
them  off.  When  France  has  a  similar 
problem,  they  shut  off  the  imports. 
When  Italy  has  a  problem,  they  shut  off 
the  imports.  However,  here  in  America 
we  must  die  first  before  we  can  do  any- 
thing about  it.  All  we  are  trying  to  do 
is  save  an  industry  which  in  the  last  10 
years  has  been  suffering,  an  industry 
which  is  second  only  to  steel  in  terms  of 
our  national  security. 

I  am  saying  the  time  has  come  when 
we  must  be  realistic.  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  want  to  blackmail  anj'one. 
Whether  it  was  Eisenhower  or  anyone 
else,  when  I  was  asked  to  vote  for  an 
extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act,  I 
voted  for  it.  I  will  vote  for  the  trade 
expansion  bill.  We  are  not  here  to 
blackmail  anj'one.  We  are  saying  to  the 
people  of  this  country  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  to  Con- 
gress, "Look  at  this  dying  industry. 
Look  at  the  people  who  are  losing  their 
jobs.  Look  at  the  mills  that  are  being 
closed  down."  Anyone  who  says  that 
that  is  blackmail,  does  not  know  the 
record.  They  are  living  in  a  world  of 
fantasy.  .^     ^ 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     Madam  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    Since  the  Reciprocal 
Trade    Act    was    enacted,     does    the 
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Senatx^r  agree  that  we  have  had  a  trade 
expansion  program,  but  not  a  free  trade 
program? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Yes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  has  recognized  that 
trade  involves  adjustments  for  industries. 
Any  realistic  trade  pohcy  must  provide 
for  such  adjustment  to  mdustrial  prob- 
lems, such  as  the  problem  faced  by  the 
textile  industry. 


The  Trade  Act  does  not  advocate  free 
trade.  It  advocates  trade  expansion. 
There  must  be  adjustment  provisions  in 
it,  to  enable  industries  which  are 
squeezed  to  l;ve 

Mr  PASTC»RE.  There  is  nothing  uni- 
lateral about  all  this.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  shDrt-term  agreement  is  the 
result  of  a  conference  that  was  held  in 
Geneva  and  Japan.     All   the   countries 


'l\n,  P  I  —  r  .<.  general  imports  of  wool  manufactures  by  selected  broad  groups,  fiscal  year 

to  October  1962 


agreed  to  it.  All  that  we  are  asking 
them  to  do  is  to  abide  by  the  agreement. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  tables  and  explanatory 
notes  dealing  with  import  of  wool  manu- 
facturers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thr  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

1961,  October  1961-June  1962,  with  estimates 


12 

months, 

fiscal 

year 

1961 

9  months, 
October- 
June 
1962 

Percent 
of  fiscal 

year 

1961 

Estimate, 

12 
months, 
October- 
Septem- 
ber 1962 

I'ercent 
of  fiscal 

year 

1961 

12 

months, 

fiscal 

year 

1961 

9  months, 
Octolwr- 

June 

1962 

Percent 
of  fiscal 

year 

1961 

Estimate, 

12 
months, 
October- 
Septem- 
ber 1962 

Percent 
of  fi.seal 

year 

Itftil 

Tops      

MiUion 

tquare 

yard* 

5.  7 

9.7 

37.5 

Million 

square 

yards 

S.  7 

11.6 

43.0 

1.13 
119 
115 

Million 

tqnart 

yards 

11.3 

15.2 

56.4 

197 
156 
150 

Fabrics— Continued 

Pile,  tapestry,  upholstery, 
and  bllliani 

MiUion 
gquare 
yards 

.4 

Million 
square 
yards 

.6 

133 

Mdlfon 
square 
yards 

.8 

Yams        

Fahrics,  total 

177 

Not  over  $1.2.1  pi-r  pound... 

Over  $1.25,  not  over  $2 

Over  $2,  not  over  $4 

Over  $4,  not  over  $6 

6.7 
1.6 

15.5 
9.6 
3.2 

5.1 

.9 

14.8 

9.4 

3.5 

8.6 

76 
61 
95 
98 

108 

6.8 
1.3 

19.7 
12.5 

4.7 

10.6 

101 
81 
127 
130 
144 

Blankets,  robes,  and  string  rugs. 
Knit  goods 

.5 

18.4 

9.7 

1.8 

.3 

15.0 

6.3 

1.3 

61 
81 
64 
67 

.5 

25.9 

11.2 

1.7 

1113 
141 

Woven  apparel. - .  

lis 

MiscellaniKjus,  including  frit 

Grand  total 

U6 

Over  $t)  per  pound 

83.4 

86.0 

lOS 

> 

122.1 



Braided   and    showen)roof 
cloth 

146 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census   Report   IM   160  and  168. 

T.\BLE  ll.—  U.S.  general  imports  of  wool  manufactures  by  selected  broad  groups,  January-June  1962,  and  1962  estimatt 


Tops 

Yarns 

Fabrics,  total. 


Not  over  $1.25  per  pound. 

Over  $1.25.  not  over  $2 

Over  $2,  not  over  $4 

Over  $4,  not  over  $6 

Over  $6  i^er  |)ound 


Esti- 

Percent 

January- 

mate<i 

of  fiscal 

June 

full 

vear 

1962 

calendar 
year  1962 

19»il 

Million 

MiUion 

square 

square 

yards 

yards 

7.5 

12.2 

213 

9.4 

16.0 

165 

32.2 

58.6 

Lie 

2.4 

4.9 

73 

.7 

1.3 

81 

11.7 

23.5 

151 

6.5 

13.0 

136 

2.6 

6.2 

va 

Perc«it 
of  cal- 
endar 
1961 


180 
173 
153 


75 
105 
142 
136 
147 


January- 
June 
1962 


Fabrics— Continued 

Braided  and  sho wiTproof  cloth 

Pile,  tapestry,  upholstery,  and  billiard. 


Blankets,  robes,  and  string  rugs. 

Knit  goods 

Woven  apparel 

Miscellaneous,  including  felt 


Orand  total. 


MiUion 
square 
yardt 

7.8 
.4 


.2 
9.4 
3.5 

.8 

90.9 


Esti- 
mated 

full 
calendar 
year  19«2 


MiUion 
square 
yard* 

9.8 
.8 


Percent 
of  fiscal 

year 

1961 


177 


Percent 

of  cal- 
endar 
1961 


126 


.  4 

157 

179 

30.4 

165 

1.14 

15.1 

166 

174 

Zl 

117 

10 

136.0 


1«2 


160 


Source:  V.9.  Pep(»rtment  of  Commerce,  extract  of  Bureau  of  the  Census  Report  IQ— 248,  LM— 145,  and  IM— 166. 

EXHLANATiRY    Note 


TY.e  da-^i  used  In  the  forcg'ing  uible-s  are 
from  special  VS  Biiread  f)f  the  Census  re- 
pnrt.d  <.>n  general  imp'irt.s  !r;Uj  the  United 
St.ites  ■■'t  wiK)i  nian\ifiic'tu:'f'.'> 

Tlie.se  nianMfactnrcj  ii-.'ludc  t.ips  yarr..'!. 
fatar;cH,  apj)iirei,  kmt  goi^d^.  feltfl,  blanketH 
and  niiscdUinco'iis  itcn;/*,  .such  a.s  l.i-' cs  and 
vell.s  Exf'.udecl  frctn  tiienc  'ablcs  arc  d.ita 
per'air;::,i{    'o    ur.ports    'f   r.<'.'.^     'ams'cs     cav- 

pi''^    .'■IIKS    T'His    aJid   'iti^'ddy 

a;',  (la'a  arc  exprcvted  in  ^itihh    'f  nulllons 


of  squaro  yards  Conversions  to  square  yards 
Irom  unit  designations  were  made  by  the 
U  H    Department  of  Commerce. 

Included  ;:.  the  fabrics  group  are  4.2  mll- 
!inn     .square    yards    of    cloth    Imported    as 

braided     fabric  and  subsequently  reclassl- 
I'.ed  by  M.f  Bureau  ^<f  Ctistoms.    Also  Included 

ire  6  4  d  ; : : ;  i;  -fj  ;  ire  yard«  of  wool  cloth 
ini[Xirt/'(i  ',  ;,i  '\\<-  Viii^in  Islands  from  Jan- 
uarv  i;i62  '' ■  A,i|,;\i.s!  0.  1962,  Where  It  was 
ailcK<'div  sh  )Vi.(Ti)ro<jfed"  and  Is  now  under 
invc'iK  I'l  11  As  'if  this  date,  there  has  been 
n(j  luliiiK  In  ri'f  1  isflify  this  cloUl. 


The  estimate  of  imports  for  the  October 
1961  through  September  1962  period  and  the 
estimate  for  calendar  1962  are  based  on 
October  1961  through  June  1962  actual  data. 
These  estimates  reflect  the  collective  Judg- 
ment of  qualified  representatives  from  the 
various  segments  of  the  Industry,  requiring  a 
careful  analysis  and  interpretation  of  all 
available  data  and  a  thorough  review  of  mar> 
ket  prospects  for  the  remainder  of  this  year. 

These  estimates  are  made  on  the  basis 
that  current  trends  In  the  general  economy 
will  be  maintained. 


f ',.S.  import*  of  wool  manufaeturea  by  telected  broad 


196!,  Octohrr  I  mi  I   J  inir  lhH2,  vilh  mtiimitfit  to  October  1962 


Fiscal  ypur 

OcIoNt- 

Perei^nt 

Oclobcr- 

Percent 

lUflt 

Jillie  1062 

of 
twxe 

Hepleinlier  I 

of 
bMn 

Hq^Mft 

M^mri 

Mquari 

yardt 

vnrdi 

yardi 

Toj* 

S,731,aM 

9,  Mfl7,  flfl6 

174 

iXMt.ooo 

336 

Yitriii) 

9,711.376 
r,  l<rj,  IW6 

ll,WVi,5«4 
M«,  M6, 16'; 

IIV 
liiO 

l»,7Wrt.0<K) 

143 

Vnhrie.  lotitl 

IM 

Not  ovrr  It. 26  per  potjnd 

0,«M,ltt7 

ft,(»77,  VAf, 

70 

6,  760,  IMK) 

101 

Over  »l  ;'.r  iwji  nsrr  %i..  . 

1,  AM,  441 

U44, 621) 

61 

1,260,  (KM) 

HI 

Over  $2,  tint  DViT  U  

I6,M7,40»« 

M,7«i,»(m 

im 

IU,7I6,IK)() 

127 

Over  14,  not  over  16 

U,A2H.a()2 

W,  4<H),094 

(m 

12,646,01)1) 

i;v) 

Over  $6  |MT  iKiiiii.l   ... 

3,2»U,617 

a,  an.  nro 

IIIN 

4,(m),(XK) 

144 

i'lU',     lii|M>ri<lry,     utihol- 
mlery,  and  b  llliinl 

463,031 

Mi,  m 

lao 

7itfl,0(X) 

173 

HlmikeiM,  rolwN,  and  (trim 

nun. . .-. 

Knit  iKKxh 

Woven  iijipnri'l 

.MlMV'lliirii'diin,  IncliidinK  pell. 

Orand  total 


FIschI  year 
1961 


Vardi 

4«).  312 

IN,  ini\.  mr, 

9,717,616 
1,310,070 

Wl  366,  m 


OclolxT- 
Jurie  1963 

Percent 

of 

b»M> 

yards 

273,  701 

16,121,477 

A,  363,  IM) 

1,114,676 

61 

N2 

64 

IIW 

'N3,6.36,  M6 

103 

Octolier- 
HeptcmfHT  I 


H/iiarf 
yards 

464,  noi) 
26, 630,  'KX) 
10,AiM,<JIIII 

i,7sa,aoo 

II6,«7N,OUO 


Percent 

of 

Inw 


I(l3 
13U 

low 
144 


I  KiitlmiiU>d. 

'  hicludi'H  4,H(¥),(X)()  Miiiiire  yiirilH  of  cloth  Imported  iik  "braided  fabric"  and  suhim. 
quenily  recliu(nlf1e<l  hy  (  uKtonm  I)oennot  Indinlc  an  (■.^ll^luted  2,5(N),lK)()iw|iiiir(*  yards 
of  wool  cloih  lni|>orU'<l  via  the  \  ir^'ln  I<l.inl^  w!.,  n-  .t  wa-  stuiwir  prmifcd  and  now 
under  invotlKution. 


Houroe:  U.H.  Uepurlment  of  Comiuerce,  Bureau  of  tb«  Oeosus  Heport  IM  160  und 

168. 
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Mr.  PASTORE  All  v.e  are  a.skmg  at 
this  time  i.s  that  :he  a.creemcnt  we  en- 
tered into  with  our  friend.'^  be  adhered  to. 
There  is  no  attemi;t  at  blackmail.  When 
we  have  a  little  ti-ouble  on  lumber  with 
Canada,  or  any  other  situation,  we  ought 
to  sit  down  with  these  people,  we  should 
make  them  understand  what  our  troubles 
are.  We  are  always  understanding  the 
troubles  of  everycnc  else  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  but  no  one  seem£  to  under- 
stand our  troubles. 

When  I  wa.s  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island.  45  percent  of  our  income 
came  from  the  textile  industry  Today 
it  is  15  percent.  More  than  15  percent 
of  our  production  -.vent  into  export.  To- 
day it  has  dropped  to  5  or  3  percent. 
We  may  liave  lost  the  world  market  ;n 
exports 

We  sell  cotton  to  foreign  countries  at 
8' 2  cent,s  a  pound  less  than  American 
manufactuiers  can  buy  it  for. 

Madam  President,  there  may  be  a 
point  of  no  return.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  want  free  tracie.  I  want  to  vote  for 
free  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must 
have  some  provision  in  the  act  that  will 
given  the  President  the  authority  to 
save  an  American  industry  before  it  dies. 
If  we  die,  the  whole  free  world  will 
crumble  down  with  us.  All  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  is  save  this  industry  that  is  so 
essential.  Today  we  are  being  told  by 
this  editorial  that  the  people  in  the  tex- 
tile industry  and  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives who  are  interested  in  the 
textile  industry  for  their  communities 
are  trying  to  blackmail  the  administra- 
tion into  doing  something  that  is  inim- 
ical to  the  public  interest.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth  than 
that,  and  nothing  could  be  more  fanciful. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
as  the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  far  from 
being  blackmail,  these  agreements  were 
entered  into  with  the  other  countries 
involved.  Presumably  they  knew  that 
what  they  agreed  to  was  in  their  own 
interest.  They  entered  into  them  volun- 
tarily, and  presumably  they  knew  that 
these  agreements  were  in  their  best 
Interest. 

Y.  s     They  are  going 
it   iay«  the  golden 

IM   fUl. 

Aaaln  I  compliment 


Mr,  PAsi(>!-M- 
to  kill  the  '  ■ 
ertr  If  thcv  a;    r;- 

Mr     MT.ciKIK. 


th-  S,  :i,i;..; 

.Mr    I  m  ir.i' aNL).    Madam  President. 
Will  t!'  .^(  I  iU  tor  yield? 

Mr  P AS  rORF     I  yield. 

Mr  rinHMONI)  I  wl.'^h  to  take  thl5 
op '<):  l;iii;'%  U:  {ornplinvi.t  t!.r  d;  tiu- 
kUi.slH  .1  S(  natiu  fi  in  Hhixir  I.'.'.and  Ui\ 
Blvlni'  I  (coi-ni!  ion  :o  the  pn  ,1  in  ul.uii 
the  i<  M  if  inMn.'t!  V  !in(l;^  ,!s<  if  to.|,i\ 
I  hnvc  had  the  P'ii  a;  uii-  o!  .'lUN  .11!'  '  ti 
the  ■I(Xiilc  .Subc'innnnce  of  the  Com- 
nv'ci  Cimin.ttec  urulct  [))'•  rhnlrmim- 
s).  \)  (if  !!:c  able  Scn.itn;  Ik  m  UIukU- 
I  ..i:i(i  \\(  have  held  hcaiinr.s  m  cHrTc!  - 
fill  p.^:;.^  of  the  Count.!  y  in  the  North 
and  m  the  South  We  have  had  ,in  op- 
poitunity  lo  uucstr'atc  thi--^  in'lu,^!r\' 
.md  to  learn  it.s  l):()lJl('m^  I  can  leli  llie 
Memljf fs  o!  the  Senate  that  t^ie  textile 
industry  t<)day  i.s  in  a  tei  :ible  condition 


The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  ha.s  not 
e-\:o-,:eraU'd  It  one  iota. 

We  mu.st  remember,  as  the  Senator 
said  a  few  momti.ts  ano.  that  the  textile 
industry  rank-  second  only  to  steel  in 
the  matter  of  n.itujnal  defense  More 
mills  are  clo.siny  e\ery  day  858  mills 
have  already  closed  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  We  can  readily  see  the 
emergency  situation  which  is  facing  the 
county  as  a  whole  because  of  tl.e  prob- 
lems besetting  our  domestic  tt.xtile  in- 
dustry. 

If  we  find  ourselves  m  a  war.  how  will 
we  supply  ourselves  with  the  textiles  on 
which  we  must  depend?  In  that  even- 
tuality we  would  not  be  able  to  depend 
upon  imports  from  foreign  countries. 
We  must  protect  this  industry  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  survival.  Again  I  com- 
pliment the  able  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  for  the  service  he  has  just  ren- 
dered, and  for  the  dissertation  he  has 
just  given. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HICKEY.    Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HICKEY.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that  not 
only  is  he  doing  an  outstanding  service 
for  the  textile  industry,  but  he  is  also 
serving  the  interests  of  the  producers  of 
wool  in  the  West.  I  wish  to  compliment 
him  on  his  activities.  As  has  been 
brought  out  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  heretofore  the  producer  in- 
dustry has  been  designated  as  a  neces- 
sary industry  for  national  defense.  The 
figures  which  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  given  with  regard  to  the 
loss  of  mills  in  this  country  have  reacted 
down  to  the  number  of  producers  in  this 
country  and  from  the  number  of  pro- 
ducers in  the  country  to  the  general 
stores,  which  once  dotted  the  West. 

It  supplied  the  nomad  outfits  that 
traversed  the  western  plains,  and  pro- 
duced the  wool  that  subsequently  was 
sold  in  the  East  to  the  textile  manufac- 
turers. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  is  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  to- 
day one  of  the  sickest  industries  ar.>  - 
u!.i:e  .>  \\\'  wool  industry.  The  wool 
mausi.'A  ;n  t!ie  Tnited  States  from  ihe 
produce!'  point  of  view  is  today  m  a 
worse  conditie.n  than  it  has  ever  been 
in  the  hl.stoi-y  of  to,e  Nation 

I  should  l.ke  to  pro;>ouiKi  to  th.e  Sen- 
ator fi'om  lihocle  I:-iand.  m  reijly  to  the 
^■;,!,.ment  made  m  llie  editona!  to  which 
lie  lias  lefeired  a  cjuestio.n  with,  re^iaid 
!o  thus  act:\.ty  which  a.  churLeU  as  beii.K 
blackmail. 

Is  it  not  a  fac  t  tliat  hi  1P'"^3  the  Presi- 
dent of  tli(  I'nited  States,  then  a  Mem- 
1)(U  (u  the  Seiuite,  Hi  testif.Miu:  l)efo:c 
the  Corninittee  on  Agriculture  and  ho: - 
(-trv  ievi;!u.(i  to  tlie  fact  lluit  linked 
with  the  textile  industry,  was  th.e  phi-'ht 
of  tbi-  priKhicei'  which  h,a.s  >-'rown  stead- 
;;v  uor;.(  since  lUi)'.',  until  th.e  i)resent 
day,  when  it  is  an  mdusiis  needin-  and 
seekinit  a.«*s!stflnc(  il  M  is  to'  '-ur-.  i\(  a-  nil 
indus!i>  which  m  and  of  ibseh'.  lias  on-en 
tied  to  our  national  defer.s*  ;h:  '.,  h 
i-\ery  war?  Is  it  not  a  fact  tliat  this  is 
an  exhibition  on  the  part  of  ihe  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  th.e  knowl- 


edge acquired  by  iiim  t::rous.:hout  the 
years  and  expressed  m  Ins  administra- 
tion, or  the  experience  and  understand- 
ing he  had  of  the  problems  of  the  people 
of  all  of  America.  North.  South.  East, 
and  West,  prior  to  his  coming  lo  the 
presidency? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  completely  agree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  Actually,  no  one  understands 
the  textile  industry  better  than  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  has 
been  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. All  one  has  to  do  is  to  look 
at  the  great  textile  centers  like  Lawrence, 
Pall  River,  Lowell,  and  Brockton,  to 
know  what  has  happened  to  the  textile 
industry. 

Madam  President.  I  thank  all  Sena- 
tors for  their  patience  and  indulgence. 
I  yield  the  floor. 


AFRICA  REVISITED 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  try  to  understand  the  problems  of 
newly  independent  countries  in  Africa, 
it  is  valuable  to  have  a  recent,  on-the- 
scene  repKjrt  from  a  man  who  can  make 
contrasts  between  the  Africa  he  knew 
growing  up  there  as  a  missionary's  son. 
and  the  Africa  he  "rediscovered"  on  a 
5-week  trip  to  Sierra  Leone,  Nigeria. 
Ghana,  and  Guinea. 

Clarke  M.  Thomas  of  the  Daily  Okla- 
homan  and  Times,  Oklahoma  City,  was 
able  to  visit  not  only  with  our  own  Em- 
bassy ofBcials,  AID  technicians,  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  employees  and  Ameri- 
can missionaries  now  in  those  countries, 
but  also  with  Africans  who  remembered 
him  and  his  parents,  the  late  R.everend 
and  Mrs.  Harlan  H.  Thomas,  when  they 
were  missionaries  at  Jaiama.  in  the  in- 
land Konno  district  of  Sierra  Leone. 

Among  his  conclusions  in  an  interest- 
ing series  for  his  paper  were  that  West 
Africa  is  set  firmly  on  the  path  of  in- 
dependence, that  Nigeria  has  the  best 
chance  to  become  a  viable  democratic 
nation,  that  the  Christian  missionary  is 
not  "out  of  date"  in  the  new  Africa,  and 
that  the  U.S.  decision  to  build  the  Volta 
Dam  seemed  to  have  improved  relations 
between  Ghana  and  the  West,  and  that 
many  Americans  who  could  have  made 
more  money  at  home  were  in  Africa  be- 
cause they  wanted  to-  be  there 

I  ask  unanimous  conset^t  t-^  insert  in 
the  Record  Mr.  Thomas  a:  •.cli ,-  on  these 
matters  from   the  Daily  Ok.ai.oman 

There  being  no  objection,  th.i  ari.cles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Dally  Oklnhomn!!   Oklnhoma  Cltjr. 
Okla.,  A.v  H   :.■'■.: 

OKt.AHDMAN     f'^^V-      fS       I      uruiN     AlD    TO 

(By  Clarke  t;-  '■■■•^'•^ 

A  former  Oklahoman  l»  nnii'  ■'■'■  '■■'•  '''■  d- 
dle  of  one  of  our  most  contr  vcri-..i>.  :  u  .^n 
aid  program*— that  to  neuThiiM  oi.i.jia. 

He  !■  Charlei  McCord  who  wuh  t.rn  In 
Wvnono  (Otage  County  ar^c  uttcr.dcd  l  ,iw- 
oo^ki.  High  Scho^'l  4  vearf  With  t,>ii<  i.e.,  '  n 
.,:.,;  :i.;.^ter'»  degr'-<'-  i;.  '  t-  i.  niir!-  rr-ri.  Ui.i- 
verslty  of  Texa».  2  .  ycurs  m  nfii.tTv  ;  i> 
structlon  work,  and  2  ye  irt  i:.  tl'f  A.r..y. 
McCord  has  been  In  our  foreign-aid  program 
3  years.  Including  Haiti  and  Ghana. 
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McCord  Is  planning  officer  in  Ghana  for  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development 
(AIDi.  HLs  work  includes  planning  for  agri- 
cultural extension,  education,  farm  me- 
chanics training,  soil  conservation,  rural 
public  works,  and  public  health  progn^ms 

But  the  major  project  with  which  he  and 
the  .-MD  prL.gram  have  been  involved  In 
Ghana  in  recent  months  has  been  the  co:. - 
troversial  V'olta  Dam.  This  is  a  $196  mil- 
lion project  to  be  built  at  Akosambo,  a  site 
60  miles  from  Ghana's  capital  city  of  Accra. 

Connected  with  this  hydroelectric  power 
project  will  be  a  huge  aluminum  smelter  to 
be  built,  owned,  and  operated  by  a  consorti- 
um of  U.S.  companies.  Including  Kaiser 
Aluminum  and  Reynolds  Metals.  The  proj- 
ect also  will  provide  a  huge  inland  lake 
which  not  only  will  provide  a  transportation 
route  to  great  sections  of  Ghana's  hinter- 
land but  will  produce  10,000  tons  of  fresh 
fl5h  a  year  for  a  population  suffering  from 
a  dire  lack  of  protein. 

Tile  big  question  about  the  Vulta  Dam,  ...f 
course,  h;\s  been  whether  the  United  States 
should  put  money  Into  a  country  under  a 
bush  league  dictator  like  Kwame  Nkrumah 
whose  neutralism  always  seems  to  favor  the 
Communist  bloc. 

The  final  decision,  of  course,  was  made  In 
Wafihlnston  by  the  Kennedy  administration 
alter  the  President  had  sent  Clarence  Randall, 
retired  steel  executive,  to  take  a  hn.>l  look. 
Tl^e  ar.notir.ceraent  vi  the  grant  came  in  De- 
cember, or  only  a  few  weeks  after  McCord  ar- 
rived in  Ghan?  from  an  AID  asslenment  in 
Haiti 

Neither  M'^Cord  nor  his  superior.  Ralph 
Hansen,  ielt  i:i  a  j.i  jsitlon  to  make  com- 
ments for  publication.  (Han.-en.  a  former 
North  Dakota  newspaperman  with  many 
years  oi  experience  m  our  loreign  a.d  pro- 
gram, spoke  here  in  Oklahoma  City  last  fall.) 

But  In  talking  with  Americans,  British,  and 
Ghanaians  I  found  a  general  sense  of  relief 
there  that   the  go-ahead  decision  had  c'>me. 

"I  don't  think  that  there  is  any  ques- 
tion but  what  a  turndown  would  have  hurt 
Us  throughout  Africa,  and  not  Just  in 
Ghana,"  one  American  told  me.  "You  see. 
the  Africans  felt  we  already  had  been  com- 
mitted  by   tiie   Eisenhower   administration." 

I  was  told  that  before  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration made  the  decision,  it  checked 
with  its  embassies  throughout  the  world,  in- 
cluding in  countries  unfriendly  to  Nkriimah 
The  consensus  seem.ed  to  be  that  the  United 
States  had  beter  go  ahead,  or  see  a  show- 
case project  handed  over  to  the  Communists. 

'I'm  sure  all  the  AID  programs  we've  been 
working  r)n  here  for  years  would  have  been 
thrown  out.  '  an  AID  official  said  to  me. 
"Quite  likely  American  and  even  European 
business  would  have  beer,  out  on  its  ear  as 
we'.!." 

However,  one  .-MD  official  said  ^hat  ?omp  of 
his  Ghanaian  friends  wish  our  Government 
had  used  the  '\,'olta  otfer  :ts  a  lever  to  pry 
loose  from  prison  the  many  pohiical  op- 
pouenis  Nkrumah  has  i;.carceru:ed 

A  factor  mentioned  by  several  was  that  the 
'Volta  Dam  award  helped  protect  many 
friends  of  the  West  scattered  up  and  down 
the  Ghanaian  Government. 

I  think  the  single  most  Important  new 
impression  I  got  m  Gh.ii.a  w.is  that  we  have 
many  friends  in  the  Ghanaian  C.jvernment — ■ 
except  at  the  topmost  level. 

A  fine,  educated  Ghanaian  with  whom  I 
visited  (out  in  his  yard  so  we  wouldn't  be 
overheard  t  told  me  he  thought  the  pro- 
Marxist  people  in  the  Government  coxild  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  one's  hands.  The 
trouble,  he  added,  is  that  they  are  at  the  top 

But  peppered  throughout  the  Government 
are  many  able  civil  servants  trained  in  Eng- 
land (and  some  in  America)  whose  natural 
inclinations  are  democratic  and  who  are 
pro-West.  In  fact.  I  was  told.  Nkrumah 
has  had  to  shuffle  his  administration  at 
times    to    get    rid    of    pro-West    men    who 


wouldn  t  work  closely  enough  with  the  Red 
bloc  technicians. 

Wise  or  unwise,  the  'Volta  decision  seemed 
to  have  improved  relations  between  Ghana 
and  the  West.  I  was  told  (I  constantly  com- 
plained in  talking  to  Ghanaians  that  you 
could  not  prove  this  by  anything  you  read 
in  the  government-controlled  press  or  beard 
over  the  radio,  i 

But  Nkrun.ah  is  making  one  last  major  bid 
to  cre.iie  a  pan-Africa  under  his  own  leader- 
ship, and  I  think  this  explains  why  he  con- 
tinues to  rail  against  the  West  at  the  same 
time  he  works  behind  the  scenes  with  our 
orlicials. 

The  general  feeling  I  got  on  the  West  Coast 
of  -Africa  was  that  Nkrumah  has  missed  the 
boat  in  any  hopes  of  uniting  Africa  under 
his  own  le..dership  because  there  are  too 
many  able  leaders  who  have  no  intentions 
of   losing   their  sovereignty   to  Ghana. 

But  Nkrumah  keeps  trying  for  prestige. 
While  I  was  tliere.  he  was  negotiating  with 
a  team  of  Philadelphia  doctors  to  fo\ind  a 
medical  college  in  Ghana,  so  his  country 
would  become  the  medical  college  center  lor 
the  west  coast.  Included  in  the  project  are 
Pennsylvania  University.  Temple  University, 
and  three  big  Philadelphia  hospitals. 

While  this  negotiation  was  going  on,  Mc- 
Cord and  others  In  AID  continued  their 
regular  programs.  One  Is  to  resettle  persons 
from  the  area  to  be  flooded  behind  the  Volta 
Dam. 

Another  is  to  set  up  an  agricultural  ex- 
tension program,  emphasizing  rubber,  fruits, 
and  grain  chops.  Establishing  three  train- 
ing centers  to  teach  farm  mechanics  is 
another. 

Engineering  for  village  self-help  projects. 
such  as  bridges,  schoolhouses.  and  latrines 
also  IS  part  of  our  AID  program. 

Overall.  McCord  plans  for  the  work  of 
about  60  American  technicians. 

Evereyone  concerned  admits  that  our  pro- 
grams in  Ghana  are  a  gamble  at  best. 

It  Is  important  for  yoti  that  Ghana  does 
not  go  over  to  the  other  side  irrevocably. 
Remember  that,  even  If  you  do  not  like  the 
present  leadership." 


[From  the  Dallv  Oklahoman.  Oklahoma  City. 

Okla..  Aug    9,  1962] 

Aj-ricnn     Mist;ioN.^RiE.s    Must    Minister    to 
Spiritv.m,  and  Physical  Needs 

^By  Clarke  Thomas) 

Is  the  Christian  missionary  out  of  date 
in  an  Africa  becoming  Independent  and 
rapidly    Afrlcauizmg    all    its    institutions? 

Is  Christianity  advancing  or  merely  hold- 
ing Its  own  against  the  rival  claims  of  na- 
tionalism, the  resurgent  Muslim  faith,  secu- 
larism, and  paganism? 

These  were  questions  of  particular  Interest 
to  me  In  my  return  visit  to  West  Africa. 

Interestingly  enough,  some  of  the  best 
answers  to  the  question  of  Just  where  the 
Christian  missionary  fits  Into  the  changing 
African  situation  came  from  two  Oklahoma 
women  missionaries  and  their  husbands. 

One  was  Dr.  Winifred  Smith  Bradford, 
who  grew  up  in  Enid,  a  medical  doctor  who 
runs  a  clinic  In  Manjama.  Sierra  Leone,  and 
rears  a  family  of  four.  Her  husband,  Lester, 
operates  the  M  tnjama  experimental  farm  for 
the  Evangelical  United  Brethren  mission  and 
currently  is  in  charge  of  white  missionary 
activity  for  the  EUB  Church  In  that  West 
African  country 

The  other  was  Mrs.  Lllburne  Kaiser  Theuer. 
who  grew  up  In  Oklahoma  City  and  whose 
mor.her,  Mr?  Faye  Kaiser,  lives  at  3820 
Northwest  25.  Mrs.  Theuer  this  summer  re- 
turns from  two  3-year  terms  in  Sierra  Leone 
where  her  husband,  Don,  was  business  man- 
ager for  the  EUB  mission,  living  in  the 
capital  city  of  Freetown. 

Tlius  both  former  Oklahomans  and  their 
husbands  are  involved  in  the  specialty  work 
which  could  be  the  future  of  missionaries  to 
Africa,  now  that  the  reins  of  authority  have 


been  passed  by  many  denominations  to  the 
Alrlcans  themselves. 

Before  describing  the  activities  of  the 
Bradfords  and  the  Theuers,  I  might  say  that 
In  talking  to  American  and  British  mission- 
aries and  African  Christian  leaders  alike  I 
came  back  convinced  that  the  time  of  tran- 
sition has  not  been  easy. 

Independence  and  Africanization  have 
ccxme  so  swiftly  and  brought  such  abrupt 
changes  that  the  guidelines  for  the  future 
still  are  being  sorted  out. 

A  book  often  quoted  is  entitled  "The  Halt- 
ing Kingdom."  describing  the  fact  that  the 
first  surge  of  Christianity  seems  to  have 
spent  Itself.  Tlie  authors,  John  and  Rena 
Karefa-Smart,  are  noted  Christian  leaders 
with  whom  I  visited  while  in  Sierra  Leone. 
Dr.  Karefa-Smart.  trained  by  the  EUB  mis- 
sion and  sent  to  this  continent  where  he  got 
his  medical  degree,  now  Is  minister  of  ex- 
ternal affairs  In  the  Sierra  Leone  Govern- 
ment. 

One  missionary  with  whom  I  talked  said. 
"Things  are  not  going  as  fast  as  we'd  hoped. 
The  missionaries  are  not  particularly  en- 
couraged. " 

A  missionary  wife  commented:  "You  feel 
so  isolated  here,  even  though  your  vBry 
reason  for  being  here  Is  to  be  a  part  of  It. 
You  feel  you  don't  know  what  they  want; 
they  shield  themselves  from  us." 

To  keep  perspective,  it  Is  wise  to  realize 
that  such  discouragements  parallel  those 
within    the    new   nations   themselves. 

As  with  every  phase  of  activity  in  those 
new  countries,  tlie  missions  have  a  serious 
shortage  of  trained,  qualified  Africans 
Some,  I  am  convinced,  are  as  capable  leaders 
as  one  would  find  anywhere  But  the  gap 
between  tliese  able  people  and  the  rest  often 
Is  dlscouragingly  wide. 

Couple  this  with  the  fact  that  Govern- 
ment, education,  and  business  have  drained 
off  many  of  the  capable  men  trained  by 
the  missions,  and  one  can  under.itand  the 
handicaps. 

The  denomination  which  the  Bradfords 
and  Theuera  serve  has  educated  many  of 
the  leaders  of  the  year -old  nation  of  Sierra 
Leone.  Including  Its  prime  minister.  Its  min- 
ister of  external  affairs  (Dr.  Karefa-Smart). 
and  its  minister  of  health.  In  a  real  sense 
the  mission  unintentionally  trained  leader- 
ship for  a  nation,  at  the  expense  in  the  short 
run  of  Its  own  leadership. 

(This  Is  true  throughout  Africa  One  of 
our  U.S.  AID  Directors,  himself  a  Negro, 
commented  bluntly,  "The  only  reason  these 
countries  out  here  haven't  gone  to  hell  Is 
the  long  years  of  missionary  effort  which 
trained  these  leaders  "  The  fact  Is,  the  whole 
roll  of  doctors,  political  leaders,  and  civil 
servants  is  practically  all  missionary- 
trained.) 

The  Christian  church  continues  to  face 
problems  in  dealing  with  African  tribal  cus- 
toms. She  always  has  bumped  Into  them, 
but  In  the  past  she  had  the  leverage  of 
the  power  and  authority  of  Western  white 
ways  behind  her. 

Now  she  must  stand  on  her  own,  and  in 
a  time  when  secularism  and  particularly  the 
Muslim  religion  are  making  their  own  claims 
for  the  lives  and  souls  of  men.  She  must 
carry  the  burden  of  the  racial  prejudices 
too  often  associated  with  Christian  prac- 
tice, not  only  in  the  United  States  but  In 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 

One  old  problem  the  church  faces — 
polygamy.  May  an  African  with  more  than 
one  wife  Join  a  Christian  church?  Is  a 
woman  whose  husband  Is  polygamous  barred 
form  Christian  membership? 

The  Christian  Council  of  Nigeria,  a 
Protestant  Interdenominational  group,  is 
grappling  with  this  problem  right  now. 

In  visiting  with  leaders  of  that  council 
In  Lagos,  Nigeria's  capital  city,  I  found  that 
the  problem  had  been  put  squarely  to  them 
by  a  request  for  admission  to  the  council 
from  the  Christ  Apostolic  Church,  Inc. 


This  was  a  native  Christian  sect  which 
had  broken  away  from  the  white-dominated 
church  many  years  ago.  It  had  accepted 
polygamy  among  members,  jilus  some  ele- 
ments of  spirit  worship,  beach  rites,  and 
other  vestiges  of  tribal  religion. 

One  faction  in  the  Christian  Council  as 
serts  that  so  long  as  these  people  worship 
Christ  and  God,  they  should  not  be  held 
out;  and  that  the  only  way  to  raise  their 
standards  is  to  take  them  into  the  council. 
Others  hold  that  to  do  so  would  be  to 
lower  standards  and  to  breach  the  line  upon 
which  the  mainline  churches  In  Africa  have 
held  out  against  enormous  pressure  for 
decades. 

Running  through  all  discussions  of  Chris- 
tianity In  Africa  today  Is  the  question  of 
where  the  missionary  from  overseas  fits  In. 
In  general,  my  observations  were  that  the 
shortage  of  trained  people  in  education  is  so 
great  that  missionaries  will  continue  to  be 
welcome  there,  particularly  teachers  at  the 
secondary  level. 

Also,  a  reward  emphasis  in  some  denomi- 
nations upon  village  evangelism  seems  to 
require  in  the  initial  stages  men  trained 
in  these  techniques. 

Traditionally,  most  denominations  have 
emphasized  education  and  medicine  as  the 
"first  thrust"  in  a  new  era.  Now  there  Is 
developing  In  some  minds  a  fear  that  Africa 
can  never  be  evangelized  for  Christianity  If 
it  must  wait  for  the  naturally  slow  process 
of  planting  schools  village  by  village. 

But  I  would  Judge  that  the  white  mission- 
ary will  be  needed  for  some  time  to  come  in 
specialized  fields. 

Here  I  found  the  examples  provided  by  the 
Bradfords  and  the  Theuers  of  particular  In- 
terest. 

Mrs.  Bradford  operates  a  small  health  cen- 
ter, Bp)eclallzlng  In  maternity  and  child  wel- 
fare. She  delivers  an  average  of  nine  babies 
a  month. 

At  the  same  time  she  Is  rearing  Dorcas,  8. 
Julie,  6;  Joel.  4;  and  Ethan,  3.  Dorcas  has  to 
be  away  several  months  a  year,  living  at  a 
school  for  American  children  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  from  where  the  Bradfords 
live. 

Incidentally,  Mrs.  Bradford  had  prepared 
for  being  a  medical  missionary  to  China. 
She  went  through  the  Enid  schools,  York 
College.  Nebr.,  and  the  University  of  Nebraska 
College  of  Medicine.  After  an  intern- 
ship at  Omaha,  she  went  to  the  Yale  Insti- 
tute of  Far  Eastern  Languages  to  learn  Chi- 
nese. 

The  door  to  China  was  closed  for  her  when 
the  Communists  overran  It  In  1949.  So  she 
went  to  Sierra  Leone  Instead. 

At  Yale  she  had  met  Lester  Bradford  of 
Hebron,  Maine.  After  their  marriage  they 
went  to  a  small  town  deep  In  the  heart  of 
Slerre  Leone  to  carry  on  a  community  de- 
velopment program — a  new  phase  of  mis- 
sionary activity. 

Six  years  ago  they  moved  to  Manjama 
where  Bradford  had  established  an  experi- 
mental farm  working  with  chickens,  rabbits, 
fish,  pigs,  fruits,  and  fertilizers. 

"Why  is  the  church  in  this  business?"  I 
asked  him. 

Bradford  said  a  crying  need  Is  for  the  local 
churches  to  become  self-supporting  and  this 
could  help.  The  slowness  of  local  congre- 
gations to  cease  leaning  heavily  on  oversea 
gifts  Is  a  major  concern  to  missionaries  and 
African  church  leaders  alike. 

Also,  the  mission  still  feels  it  must  help 
villagers  Improve  their  physical  way  of  life 
as  well  as  the  spiritual. 

Mrs.  Bradford  s  Oklahoma  relatives  include 
her  parents,  W.  R  Smith  and  .Mrs.  Alice  M. 
Smith,  both  of  Enid;  a  sister,  Mrs.  Thelma 
Robertson  of  Oklahoma  City;  and  another 
sister,  Mrs.  Alleen  Hart,  and  two  brothers, 
Charles  and  Wilbur,  all  of  Enid. 

The  other  Oklahoma  missionary.  Mrs. 
Theuer,  and  her  husband  also  represent 
s]>eclalization. 


As  the  church  was  Afriranized  it  was  dls- 
c(jvered  there  was  a  deiiiuie  need  l^jr  a  man 
with  advanced  business  training  Theuer.  a 
financial  analyst  In  the  controllers  office  of 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  at  I>etroit.  fitted  the 
need.  He  has  handled  the  books  and  ac- 
counts, purchases,  and  a  thousand  and  one 
odd  Jobs  to  keep  the  mission  "machinery" 
functioning  smoothly. 

That  the  post  has  proved  necessary  Is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  Theuer.  leaving  mis- 
sionary work  to  return  to  business  life  in 
America,  Is  being  replaced  by  another  Amer- 
ican missionary. 

Mrs.  Theuer  has  led  a  busy  life,  quite  aside 
from  rearing  their  daughter,  Marlynn,  5. 
She  taught  art-related  courses  In  home  eco- 
nomics (principles  of  design,  millinery,  Inte- 
rior decorating)  at  the  Freetown  Training 
College  for  Teachers. 

She  has  continued  her  private  Interest  In 
painting  and  the  decorative  arts  and  crafts 
center  for  Sierra  Leone,  and  is  called  upon 
for  such  tasks  as  judging  horticulture  shows. 
She  also  has  been  active  In  women's  work 
In  King  Memorial  EUB  Church  (which  the 
Prime  Minister  also  attends) . 

Mrs.  Theuer,  whose  father  was  the  late 
Rev.  Franklin  W.  Kaiser,  attended  Roose- 
velt Junior  High  and  Central  High  here  In 
Oklahoma  City.  She  was  May  Queen,  edi- 
tor of  the  annual,  member  of  the  Black 
Skirts,  and  In  the  National  Honor  Society  at 
Central. 

She  and  her  husband  met  at  North  Cen- 
tral College  at  Napervllle.  Ill  ,  from  which 
they  were  both  graduated.  Theuer  went 
on  to  get  a  master's  degree  In  business  ad- 
ministration  at   the   University   of   Chicago. 

Whatever  other  missionaries  may  feel. 
Mrs.  Theuer  Is  quite  happy  about  the  6 
years  she  has  spent  on  the  mission  field. 

"Certainly  these  6  years  will  be  the  out- 
standing period  of  my  life.  Sierra  Leone 
was  very  much  a  colony  when  I  came,  but 
became  Africanized  so  quickly,  first  with  a 
Cabinet  of  all-African  Ministers,  then  an 
African  Prime  Minister,  then  Independence. 
And   all    so   peacefully   accomplished. 

"Never  again  will  we  live  through  the 
thrills  of  a  country  becoming  independent. 
We've  been  able  to  make  so  many  wonder- 
ful friends^friends  of  all  nations — with 
whom  we  hope  to  keep  In  contact.  I'm  glad 
we  came,"  Mrs.  Theuer  said. 


(From  the  Daily  Oklahoman,  Aug.  10,  1962] 

Oklahoma-Based  Program   Is  Worldwide 

(By  Clarke  Thomas) 

Merlin  Bishop  isn't  an  Oklahoman.  but  his 
program,  World  Neighbors,  started  here. 

So  I  Jumped  at  the  chance  to  Interview 
him  when  our  paths  crossed  In  Lagos.  Nigeria. 
He  Is  director  of  oversea  operations  for  the 
World  Neighbors  organization  which  was 
started  here  by  Rev.  John  Peters,  of  Okla- 
homa City,  and  which  has  Its  headquarters 
here. 

The  Interview  with  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Bishop 
proved  particularly  Interesting  because  they 
were  nearlng  the  end  of  a  long  trip  all  over 
Africa  seeking  places  of  need  where  World 
Neighbors  might  launch  programs. 

With  us  at  dinner  at  the  Federal  Palace 
Hotel  was  J.  B.  De  Valols.  who  is  working  on 
a  World  Neighbors  community  development 
project  at  Asaba,  Nigeria. 

All  were  enthusiastic  about  the  people-to- 
people  approach  of  World  Neighbors  and  the 
reception  it  receives  wherever  they  have  been. 

Bishop  told  of  eight  new  projects  in  Af- 
rica— two  In  Uganda,  three  In  Kenya,  one 
In  Ruanda-Urundl,  two  In  Tanganyika,  and 
one  in  Rhodesia.  During  recent  months, 
new  programs  have  been  launched  In  the 
Philippines,  in  South  America,  and  in  India 
(21  In  the  state  of  Kerala  alone) . 

There  Is  no  doubt  of  the  Importance 
Bishop  places  on  Africa.  "There  are  so 
many  new  African  countries,  each  with  a 
vote  In  the  United  Nations,  that  we  should 


be  cultivating  them  If  only  for  our  own  gKXl 
But  because   of  the  sometimes  tense   b.a^-k 
and  white  relationships  in  the  wor.i    ■*':.  -■•- 
ever    we    can    accomplish    on    a    person-to- 
person  basis  is  especially  good. 

I  asked  the  Bishops  to  describe  the  pro- 
grams they  had  launched  which  they  found 
the  most  interesting.  It  was  no  coincidence 
that  most  of  them  were  In  the  trouble  spots 
of  Africa 

"After  all.  World  Neighbors  get  Into  the 
worst  problem  areas.  We  work  with  people 
who  are  the  worst  off.  or  we  wouldn't  be 
there  In  the  first  place,"  Bishop  explained. 

They  described  a  new  project  in  Ruanda- 
Urundl,  a  trust  area  next  to  the  Congo  which 
may  explode  Into  trouble  when  the  Belgians 
free  It  this  summer.  Already  there  has  been 
a  raging  civil  war  between  Batusl  royalists 
and  a  tribe  they  held  in  subjection,  the 
Bahutus,  with  tens  of  thousands  of  refugees 
on  both  sides  forced  to  flee. 

World  Neighbors  picked  out  a  mission 
agricultural  school  operated  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Scx;iety  (a  branch  of  the  Anglican 
Church)  as  the  place  for  a  long-range  proj- 
ect to  help  prevent  hunger  among  the  ref- 
ugees by  resettling  them  and  teaching  them 
how  to  raise  better  crops.  Public  health  and 
citizenship  training  also  will  be  given. 

In  Kenya  the  Bishops  set  up  an  emergency 
project  to  help  the  Masai  uibesmen,  who 
had  lost  90  percent  of  their  cattle  In  fiood 
and  drought  the  past  3  years. 

This  was  an  especially  hard  blow  to  the 
Masals,  a  fierce  fighting  tribe  which  always 
had  large  herds  of  cows  and  whose  people 
eat  only  milk  and  cow's  blood.  Now  the 
Masals  must  decide  whether  to  try  to  rebuild 
their  herds  or  to  settle  down  and  farm, 
something  they've  scorned  In  the  past  and 
Jeered  at  other  tribes  for  doing 

"We  spent  days  trying  to  get  some  group 
interested,"  Mrs.  Bishop  said.  "The  mis- 
sionary groups  said  that  from  past  experi- 
ence the  Masals  were  too  hard  to  work  with. 
But  we  felt  that  right  now  was  the  strategic 
because  this  proud  tribe  for  the  first  time 
is  asking  for  help.  ' 

Finally,  World  Neighbors  was  able  to  work 
out  a  joint  project  with  the  Friends  (Quak- 
ers) African  Mission  to  train  Masai  workers 
who  will  go  back  and  help  their  fellows. 
The  project  will  include  public  health,  anl- 
m^  husbandry,  and  Irrigation  Instruction 
(Including  boring  wells  to  provide  a  pure 
water  supply  for  the  thirsty  tribe). 

But  tribes  far  up  the  scale  In  civilization 
can  have  their  troubles,  too,  as  the  Bishops 
found  In  visiting  the  Chaggas,  an  energetic, 
coffee-growing  tribe  in  Tanganyika. 

The  Chaggas  are  troubled  by  family  prob- 
lems arising  from  urbanization.  So  the 
Bishops  launched  a  joint  project  with  the 
YMCA  to  train  husband  and  wife  teams  to 
carry  out  a  family-centered  program,  teach- 
ing nutrition,  homemaklng,  and  helping  solve 
family  problems. 

In  northern  Kenya,  World  Neighbors  has 
gone  In  for  an  unusual  project — furnish- 
ing pumps  £o  farmers  along  the  Tana  River 
can  irrigate  their  fields. 

"This  unusual  250-mIle-long  river  carries 
fine  water  from  the  melting  snows  of  Mount 
Kenya."  Bishop  explained.  "But  the  trouble 
is  that  the  river  level  is  12  to  15  feet  below 
the  land.  Because  of  steep  banks  there  Is 
no  way  to  get  water  from  the  river  up  on 
the  land.  People  along  the  river  have  had 
the  frustrating  experience  of  plenty  of 
water  before  their  eyes,  but  no  way  to  get 
it  on  their  crops." 

World  Neighbors  wlU  rent  the  pumps  to 
the  farmers,  allowing  them  an  option  to 
buy  them  eventually. 

In  Basutoland,  a  British  protectorate  In 
South  Africa.  World  Neighbors  is  betting  Its 
money  on  a  man. 

He  Is  J.ames  Jacob  Machabone.  who  heads 
an  agricultural  college  where  he  has  had 
remarkable  success  training  leaders  In  public 
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"r.eaith  and  agricultural  extension  wtjrk. 
The  college  under  his  leadership  has  tranied 
700  pec.ple  already,  and  has  1,500  on  the  wait- 
ing list  to  get  m. 

■We  thought  that  rather  than  trying  to 
start  something  new,  It  was  wiser  to  give 
help  to  this  remarltable  man  who  has  shown 
his  ability.  We'll  give  him  some  aid  on  ad- 
ministration and  business  details  so  he  can 
go  ahe,vd  w;'h  h:s  ideii.';."  Bi.^hnp  explained 

TV-.e  Wc  rid  Neighbors  project  ;n  A^aba,  Ni- 
geria, was  explain-?d  :■■  me  by  De  V'alois,  a 
former  missionary  to  India,  He  h.is  estab- 
li.-hed  a  chick-raismg  project  to  interest  Ni- 
gerians in  raising  more  and  better  grade 
poultry,  both  tor  btater  nutrition  ar.d  ao  a 
Source  ol'  mc' ^me  ior  the  producer. 

The  project  is  sited  a"  a  government  rur.d 
training  center,  a  remarkable  ailair  in  itself. 
Started  by  a  Canadian  in  1949.  Asaba  has  a 
farm  institute  to  train  men  to  go  out  as  set- 
tlers 111  :.r-.v:\  reclaimed  agricultural  areas; 
and  a  tca<::ier  training  sev.tion  for  agricul- 
ture, science,  and  home  economics  teachers. 

I  asked  the  B.shops  if  they  felt  encourat^ed 
or  discouraged  by  their  trip. 

■  We're  encouraged,  really.'  B.shop  said, 
"'Vi'e  think  our  program  has  some  real  per- 
son-to-person an-^'Aers  to  the  needs  we 
found," 

Mrs.  Bishop  interjected,  "The  best  thing  is 
the  fellowship  with  people  who  axe  doing 
these  things.  Their  devotion  Is  remarkable; 
l:  1-  a  thrill  Just  to  be  with  them,'" 

They  admitted  that  the  'World  Neighbors 
self-help  concept  often  is  hard  to  convey. 

"I  remember  one  place  where  we  had  given 
It  to  them  straight — that  we  would  help 
them  with  advice  and  a  minimum  of  money 
but  that  they  mtist  do  the  Job  themselves. 
Then  the  first  question  that  came  was,  'Hew 
much  you  do  us?'  "  Mrs.  Bishop  recalled. 

While  the  Bishops  were  careful  to  avoid 
saying  so  directly,  I  got  the  feeling  that  they 
felt  World  Neighbors  was  needed  in  many 
areas,  because  neither  government  nor  the 
missions  had  answered  the  crying  needs. 
Paxtlctilarly  was  this  true  in  emergency 
situations. 

The  explanation  seems  to  be  that  the  mis- 
sions are  so  short  of  money  themselves  that 
they  feel  they  barely  can  continue  the  pro- 
grams they  have  without  entering  Into  new 
ones.  But  the  question  still  could  be  asked 
as  to  what  opportunities  were  being  missed 

I  asked  the  Bishops  if  they  didn't  feel 
F  metiines  that  world  neighbors  was  Just 
U.io'^.mg  on  the  surface  of  the  problems. 

"The  go'.err.ments  are  Just  d.ibbllng.  too." 
Bishop  ret'T'ed,  "and  spending  millions  at 
It." 

"■We  go  at  It  this  way:  Our  whole  secret 
Is  dedicated  people  So  our  Job  Is  to  scour 
the  world  to  get  dedicated  people  to  match 
against  specific  problems.  The  thrilling 
thing  about  my  Job  Is  to  challenge  people 
to  the  new  approach — the  Idea  of  helping 
people  to  help  themselves. 

"We  must  reach  the  needs  of  the  whole 
man.  The  spiritual  is  Important,  but  so  Is 
the  physical  and  mental,  too.  Religion  Is  a 
7-day-a-week  proposition,  not  a  1-day  mat- 
ter." 

[From  the  Dally  Ok'ihoman,  A'lg    11     1962 
Wkst    Africa   Firmlv    Set    o.n    P.\rii    of    In- 

DLPUNDl  NCE 

(By  Clarke  Thomas) 

To  complete  this  repor*  on  Oklahomans  In 
Africa,  it  might  be  api-.ronriate  to  rela'e  the 
experiences  of  ore  part.cular  Oklah'^man— 
nivself 

As  I  look  back  en  my  5-week  trip  to 
Sierra  Leone.  Nigeria,  Ghard,  and  Guinea. 
her?  are  som^e  of  the  events  I  especially 
remember. 

The  visit  to  Sierra  Leor.o  w  ,s  a  p.irtlcular 
high  point  bec:r.'..';e  I  h  id  ^rown  up  there  a.= 
the  child  of  missionary  parents.  It  was  a 
"hcmecomlng."  In  a  way,  as  I  m.ade  reac- 
quaintance    with    many    Afr.cans   rs   well    as 


missionaries    who    remembered   my   parents 
and  me, 

Particuh^rly  in  the  inland  Konno  area 
where  uur  famuy  had  lived,  It  was  heart- 
warming t-i  see  the  faces  of  the  older  Afri- 
cans light  up  as  they  realized  who  I  was — 
the  son  of  'Pa  Thomas"  and  "Ma  Thomas," 
as  they  called  my  parents.  The  welcome  of 
dancing,  singing  and  three  bursts  from  a 
shotgun  (a  signal  honor)  for  me  when  I 
arrived  also  was  unforgettable. 

I  sliail  not  forget  spending  Easter  Sunday 
there,  and  taking  Holy  Communion  at  the 
altar  with  many  who  had  gained  their  sec- 
ular and  religious  education  from  my  par- 
ents. Oiae  can  see  in  better  perspective  on 
such  an  occasion  the  worth  of  what  the  mis- 
sions have  accomplished  in  Africa. 

In  Freetown,  the  capital  of  Sierra  Leone, 
I  remember  with  particular  vividness  an  In- 
terview with  the  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Milton 
Miirgai,  at  his  mansion.  Tired  after  a  long 
day  in  Parliament.  Sir  Milton  became  in- 
creasingly animated  as  under  my  questioning 
he  related  how  he  had  led  his  people  to  In- 
dependence from  the  British  a  year  ago. 
Here  w  i>  .^.s  pro-Western  and  moderate  a 
friend  as  we  have  In  West  Africa. 

I  rec.iU  too.  the  lawn  party  at  his  mansion 
on  the  eve  of  the  April  21  anniversary  of 
independence,  as  the  Sierra  Leone  national 
anthem  was  played  and  a  21-gun  salute 
ro;u-ed  out  from  the  hill  above  to  the  shouts 
of  celebration  in  the  town  below. 

But  my  host  and  hostess  at  the  party  told 
me  it  was  nothing  as  compared  to  a  year  ago 
where  tears  of  Joy  streamed  unabashedly 
down  most  faces  as  the  long-sought  moment 
of  independence  actually  arrived. 

I  h.ad  unforgettable  moments  in  the  other 
C3'intries  I  visited,  t/io. 

I  can  remember  talking  with  Marxist- 
spouting  officials  in  Ghana  and  getting  abso- 
lutely nowhere  with  my  argument  that  If 
Ghana  was  neutral,  why  had  I  read  so  little 
In  it.s  press  complimentary  to  the  West. 

But  I  recall,  too,  talking  with  Ghanaians 
who  took  me  aside  or  asked  me  to  step  out- 
side so  that  In  guarded  tones  they  could  as- 
sure me  that  the  West  has  many  friends 
there 

In  West  Africa's  other  Marxist-oriented 
country.  Guinea,  a  highlight  came  In  the 
office  of  our  Ambassador  to  Guinea,  William 
Attwood  (a  former  newsman),  as  his  spe- 
cialists briefed  me  on  the  changing  situation 
there.  There  was  no  mistaking  their  quiet 
excitement  that  things  had  begun  turning 
against  the  Communists,  with  our  chances 
picking  up. 

The  next  day  I  stood  with  a  group  of 
Americans  on  an  apartment  balcony  over- 
looking the  main  square  of  Conakry, 
Guinea  s  capital,  watching  the  May  Day 
parade.  Except  for  some  Czech  and  Polish 
equipment,  there  was  no  sign  of  the  Com- 
munis hammer  and  sickle  this  year.  And 
on  this  same  balcony  a  few  years  ago  some 
Americans  got  an  ugly  reaction  from  the 
crowd  when  they  began  taking  pictxires. 
Now  all  was  friendliness  or  unconcern  as  we 
snapped  dozens  of  pictures  of  the  parade  and 
the  crowd. 

I  gained  a  new  appreciation  for  our  U£. 
Government  personnel  working  in  discour- 
aging conditions  in  these  countries,  trying 
to  convince  them  that  democracy  and  private 
enterprise  are  best  In  the  long  run — and 
fending  ofif  Communist  propaganda  and 
machinations  at  the  same  time. 

.\lso  worthy  of  praise  were  many  of  our 
American  busmes.smen.  who  in  such  coun- 
tries as  Ghan  t  and  Guinea  are  never  sure 
of  what  the  future  will  bring.  One  oil  com- 
pany executive  told  me  his  firm  would  pull 
out  at  once  if  it  weren't  for  a  realization 
that  a  bridgehead  for  private  enterprise 
should  be  maintained  against  the  day  when 
disillusionment  with  the  Marxist  line  might 
become  complete. 

It  misht  be  only  psychological,  but  I  can't 
forget  the  lift  of  spirits  I  had  when  I  left 


a  dictatorial  country  such  as  Ghana  for 
democratic  Nigeria,  Freedom  seems  a  tan- 
gible thing  after  you've  found  people  un- 
willing to  talk  for  the  record  in  interviews 
or  after  you've  scanned  the  newspapers  day 
after  day  looking  for  real  news  and  not  the 
"word"  as  passed  down  by  the  single-party 
system . 

I  came  back  from  the  trip  convinced  that 
Nigeria  has  the  best  chance  to  become  a 
viable,  democratic  nation.  Its  people  are 
vigorous.  It  has  a  large  enough  population 
(35  million),  and  believes  in  and  practices 
democracy  and  private  enterprise. 

The  United  States  Is  backing  Nigeria's  new 
6-year  program  to  the  tune  of  $225  million, 
hoping  to  make  It  a  showcase  for  our  side. 

I  was  most  impressed  to  Interview  the  com- 
mercial attach6  In  our  US.  Embassy  and 
ask  him  what  he  told  American  businessmen 
and  industrialists  who  asked  about  Nigeria. 
He  gave  a  glowing  picture.  Then  I  shut  my 
notebook  and  asked  what  he  told  them  In 
private.  His  face  was  a  picture  of  surprise. 
"Why,  exactly  the  same,"  he  exclaimed. 

In  fact,  Americans  there  are  worried  that 
if  US,  business  and  Industry  doesn't  respond 
sufficiently  to  this  open-door  attitude  In 
Nigeria  that  the  Nigerians  may  become  dis- 
illusioned with  otu-  side, 

I  could  not  end  a  series  on  Africa  without 
recalling  the  ageless  Africa  that  still  very 
much  exists — Its  markets,  its  forest  beauty, 
it  unchanged  villages  of  palm-thatched  mud 
huts. 

I  remember  particularly  visiting  a  drum- 
mer's compound  in  Ibadan,  Nigeria,  late  one 
evening.  The  inhabitants  were  in  bed,  but 
our  knocking  roused  one  woman  who  came 
to  the  door.  Her  face  WTeathed  In  light  from 
a  light  she  carried  reminded  me  of  a  Georges 
Dc  La  Tour  painting,  or  one  by  Caravagglo. 

She  woke  others  and  soon  they  were  play- 
ing their  apala  talking  drums  for  me,  while 
a  little  girl  danced  In  the  slow,  sinuous 
Yoruba  tribal  manner. 

In  Ghana  and  Nigeria  I  spent  my  Sunday 
mornings  at  services  In  primitive  Christian 
churches  (that  is,  churches  which  long  ago 
had  split  away  from  white-dominated  de- 
nominations). The  fervor  of  their  chants 
and  prayers,  the  graciousness  of  their  wel- 
come, and  the  blending  of  pagan  and  Muslin 
customs  with  the  Christian  captured  my 
complete  Interest. 

Another  day  of  great  Interest  came  when  I 
visited  at  length  with  one  of  Ghana's  best 
sculptors.  Vincent  Kofi.  A  great  bearded, 
barrel -chested  man,  Kofi  has  made  his  name 
in  blending  the  old  art  of  his  ancestors  with 
modern  techniques.  I  was  awed  by  tree- 
trunks  he  had  shaped  Into  great  sculptures. 
Including  a  mammoth  figure  with  arms 
stretched  as  on  a  cross,  called  "The  Ashanti 
Christ." 

The  new  Africa  contrasts  with  the  old 
wherever  you  go,  and  It  blends  with  It  In- 
creasingly. 

I  came  away  convinced  that  there  Is  no 
use  wasting  time  In  nostalgia  for  colonial 
times.  For  better  or  worse,  these  West 
African  nations  are  firmly  set  on  the  new 
path  of  Independence. 


RETIREMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
FRAJS"KFURTER 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  it  was  a  great  disappointment 
to  learn  of  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Frankfurter  from  the  Supreme 
Court.  He  is  one  of  the  mcst  distin- 
gxiished  citizens  my  State  of  Ma.'.sachu- 
setts  has  ever  produced  Ue  made  an 
invaluable  contribution  to  the  work  of 
the  Harvard  Law  School,  to  the  legal 
profession,  to  the  National  Government 
during  the  administration  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  most  important,  to  the 
Supreme  Couit  of  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  held  the  Court 
to  the  highest  levels  of  legal  scliolarship 
and  procedural  propriety.  He  was  a 
most  vigorous  voice  on  the  Court  and 
wrote  his  decisions  with  a  breadth  of 
vision  and  compassion  which  will  serve 
as  a  model  for  generations  to  come. 

I  hope  that  in  retirement.  Justice 
Frankfurter  will  still  continue  his  wide- 
ranging  career  of  writing  and  teaching 
and  thinking.  An  entire  generation  of 
lawyers  and  laymen  has  grown  up  look- 
ing to  him  for  leadership.  We  of  Mas- 
sachusetts are  proud  of  the  work  he  has 
done  and  we  wish  him  many  years  of 
health  and  happiness. 


NOMINATION  OF  E.  WILLIAM  HENRY 
TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL COMMUNICATIONS  COM- 
MISSION 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  learned  that  President  Ken- 
nedy will  appoint  an  outstanding  young 
attorney  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 
E.  William  Henry  is  a  member  of  the 
outstanding  Memphis  law  firm  of  Chan- 
dler, Manire  &  Chandler.  He  will  bring 
to  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission a  brilliant  ability  as  a  law- 
yer, in  addition  to  his  youthful  vigor  and 
courage  as  a  leader  in  civic  undertakings. 
I  congratulate  the  President  on  his 
nomination,  and  I  congratulate  Bill 
Henry  on  this  recognition  of  his  high 
qualities. 


THE  TR.ADE  EXPANSION  ACT 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  is  nearing 
the  close  of  jts  deliberations  on  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962.  Shortly  we  will 
be  called  upon  to  cast  our  votes  on  this 
vital  legislation. 

Three  weeks  ago.  I  introduced  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  11970,  which  has 
been  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee. 
Subsequently  I  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee in  support  of  that  amendment. 
Because  I  believe  this  amendment  is  of 
general  interest  and  importance  to  my 
colleagues,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  my  testimony  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  U.S.  Senator  Edmund  S.  Mus- 
KiE.  OF  Maine,  in  Support  of  His  Amend- 
ment TO  HR.  11970,  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  or  1962,  Before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee ON  Finance,  August  14,  1962 
Mr,  Chairman,  first  may  I  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  you  and  the  members  of  this 
committee  for  giving  me  an  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  at  this  time,    I  know  yow 
sessions  have  been  long  and  grueling,  and  I 
recognize  that  you  still  have  the  hard  job 
of    drafting    and    reporting    this    Important 
legislation.     I  hope  my  testimony  will  pro- 
vide   a    constructive    contribution    to    your 
deliberations. 

My  comments  will  be  brief,  and  to  the 
point.  At  the  conclusion  of  my  testimony 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions 
you  may  wish  to  direct  to  me. 

On  Thursday,  Augtist  2,  I  Introduced  an 
amendment  to' H.R.  11970,  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962.  which  would  give  the  Presi- 


dent specific  authority  to  enter  into  orderly 
marketing  agreements  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, where  such  agreements  would  serve  to 
protect  domestic  manufacturers  from  dls- 
astrovis  Increases  in  Imports  from  foreign 
Industries  producing  articles  under  sub- 
standard wages  and  working  conditions. 

This  proposal,  in  my  opinion,  is  consistent 
with  the  objectives  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram for  expanded  trade;  It  Is  in  line  with 
his    "adjustment    assistance"    program    for 
workers  and  industries  Injured  as  a  result  of 
our    trade    policies:    and    It   would    provide 
meaningful  protection  for  a  substantial  group 
of  Industries  confronted  with  low-wage  com- 
petition from  highly  industrialized  and  effi- 
cient operations  overseas.     At  the  same  time, 
it  would  not  shut  the  door  to  foreign  trade, 
but  would  assure  foreign  inanufacturers  an 
opportunity  to  share  in  the  orderly  growth  in 
our  domestic   market.     It   would   provide   a 
tool  for  the  President  to  use.  In  those  cases 
where    the    tool    is    practicable.    In    halting 
market  chaos  and  in  giving  domestic  manu- 
facturers a  "breathing  spswre"  in  which  to 
adjust  to  changing  competitive   conditions. 
I  have  been  pleased  by  the  bipartisan  sup- 
port  this   proposal   has   received,   including 
the  coeponsorship  of  Senators  Bahtlett,  of 
Alaska,  Chavez,  of  New  Mexico.  Cotton  and 
Murphy,  of  New  Hampshire,  Dodd,  of  Con- 
necticut, Pastore  and  Pell,  of  Rhode  Island, 
Wiley,  of  'Wisconsin,  Long  of  Missouri,  and 
Randolph,    of    V^est    Virginia.     Other    dis- 
tinguished  Senators,   on  both   sides  of   the 
aisle,    have    Indicated    their    willingness    to 
vote  for  the  amendment.     I  hope  this  com- 
mittee will  adopt  the  proposal  as  a  part  of  Its 
recommendation  to  the  Senate. 

In  speaking  to  you,  today,  I  want  to  stress 
the  fact  that  I  believe  very  firmly  in  the 
Importance  of  trade,  not  only  as  a  factor  In 
the  maintenance  of  the  free  world  economy, 
but  also  as  a  vital  Ingredient  in  our  own 
development  and  growth.  I  recognize,  how- 
ever, as  the  President  has  done,  that  trade 
cannot  be  expanded  without  some  disloca- 
tion— some  Injury,  if  you  will— to  certain  seg- 
ments of  domestic  Industry. 

My  recommendations  can  be  considered  in 
two  parts.  The  first  is  an  examination  of  the 
special  problems  of  low-wage  competition, 
and  the  second  Is  the  specific  remedy  which 
I  propose  as  an  addition  to  those  already 
specifically  provided  to  the  President. 

The  essence  of  the  free  trade  argvunent  is 
that   competition   is   good  for  everyone.     It 
encourages  efficiency,  economical  allocation 
of  resources,  better  quality,  and  lower  prices. 
These  are  the  Ingredients  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system  in  our  domestic  economy.    'What 
is  often  overlooked  is  the  fact  that  the  free 
enterprise  system  succeeds  only  where  one 
has  a  more  or  less  homogeneous  community, 
where  there  is  mobility  of  capital  and  labor, 
and  where  certain  minimum  standards  are 
maintained  with  respect  to  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions,  trade  practices,  and  so  forth. 
The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  is  first  and 
foremost  a  humanitarian  document,  designed 
to  insiire  a  decent  standard  of  living  for  each 
person  willing  and  able  to  work.     It  Is  also 
a  device  for  protecting  employers  who  pay, 
their    workers    decent    wages,    from    unfair 
competition  by  those  who  pay  substandard 
wages  and  impose  poor  working  conditions 
on  their  employees. 

In  the  arena  of  international  trade  we  can- 
not impose  an  international  fair  labor 
standards  law.  But  we  can  recognize  that 
the  problem  of  wage  cost  differentials  does 
exist. 

The  European  Common  Market  has  recog- 
nized this  factor,  and  has  taken  steps  to 
minimize  the  problems  it  creates,  as  did  the 
earlier  Benelux  Economic  Union,  formed  by 
Belgium,  Luxembourg,  and  the  Netherlands, 
In  creating  the  Benelux  Union  difficulties 
were  encountered  In  reconciling  the  econo- 
mies of  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands.  In 
many  Instances,  wages  in  the  Netherlands 
were  considerably  lower  than  wages  In  Bel- 


glum  and.  in  consequence,  money  costs  of 
production  in  the  Netherlands  tended  to  be 
lower  than  costs  in  Belgium. 

The  agreement  of  July  1953,  establishing 
the  Benelux  Union,  recognized  these  differ- 
ences, and  measures  were  adopted  to  raise 
the  general  level  of  wages  in  the  Nether- 
lands. At  the  time,  this  was  not  too  difficult 
because  of  the  favorable  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position  of  the  Netherlands. 

Under  articles  48-51  of  the  December  1957, 
Treaty  of  Rome,  establishing  the  European 
Economic  Community,  it  is  provided  that  all 
restrictions  on  the  movement  of  labor,  capital 
and  enterprises  within  the  Community  are 
to  be  abolished  by  the  end  of  the  transition 
period,  together  with  the  gradual  abolition 
of  tariffs  and  other  restrictions  on  commerce 
among  the  member  states.  All  discrimina- 
tion based  on  nationality  regarding  employ- 
ment, wages,  and  other  working  conditions 
is  to  be  eliminated. 

The  Treaty  of  Rome  recognizes  that  It  will 
not  be  easy  to  allow  labor,  and  capital,  par- 
ticularly labor,  to  move  freely  among  the 
member  states.  Accordingly,  it  provides  for 
a  European  social  furd  that  is  Intended  to 
improve  the  possibilities  of  employment  and 
to  increase  the  geographic  and  occupational 
mobility  of  labor  within  the  Community. 

Thus,  there  is  precedent  for  recognizing 
that  commerce  between  countries  with  widely 
disparate  levels  of  living  presenU  problems  of 
adjustment  that  cannot  be  solved  overnight. 
The  idea  of  adjustment  assistance  through 
the  social  fund  is  an  attempt  by  the  member 
states  to  work  with,  rather  than  against,  the 
forces  of  economic  adjtistment. 

This  Is  the  underlying  argument  for  the 
adjustment  assistance  provisions  of  HJl. 
11970.  It  is  also  an  argument  for  additional 
tools  in  the  control  of  the  pattern  of  trade  to 
help  us  work  with  those  forces  which  will  en- 
courage a  healthy  growth  In  trade  patterns. 
I  recognize  that  differences  in  wage  rates. 
by  themselves,  do  not  constitute  an  adequate 
yardstick  for  Judging  the  degree  of  competi- 
tiveness between  U.S.  producers  of  a  given 
product  and  their  foreign  competitors.  To 
be  meaningful,  wages  must  be  related  to  the 
productivity  of  labor  and  to  other  costs  of 
production.  Including  the  cost  of  raw  ma- 
terials. Highly  paid  labor  that  Is  highly  pro- 
ductive is  low-cost  labor.  In  terms  of  the  unit 
of  product,  as  compared  with  low-paid  labor 
that  is  relatively  unproductive.  The  test  of 
unfairness  of  competition  is  whether  the 
labor  involved  receives  wages  and  fringe 
benefits,  per  unit  of  output,  that  are  sub- 
stantially lower  than  wages  and  fringe  bene- 
fits received  for  comparable  labor  in  this 
country. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  country 
in  which  wages  are  generally  low,  relative 
to  labor's  productivity,  is  enabled  to  com- 
pete abroad  In  certain  lines  of  production 
In  which  It  would  not  be  able  to  compete  in 
the  absence  of  this  advantage.  Competition 
of  this  kind  Is  particularly  troublesome  in 
lines  of  production  In  which  It  Is  relatively 
easy  to  transfer  from  one  product  line  to 
another.  Soft  consumer  goods,  stich  as  tex- 
tiles and  shoes,  are  particularly  \-ulnerable. 
Other  Industries  facing  comparable  problems 
Include  electronics  components  and  the 
wood-turning  Industries. 

On  August  2.  this  committee  heard  testi- 
mony bv  Mr.  Harold  Toor,  treasurer  of  the 
National  Shoe  Manufacturers  Association, 
illustrating  the  problem  which  arises  when 
an  efficient,  highly  competitive  domestic  in- 
dustry is  hit  by  efficient,  highly  competitive 
imports  from  countries  where  labor  output 
Is  high  and  wages  are  low. 

Imports  of  footwear,  leather  and  non- 
leather  tvpes,  have  Increased  234.5  percent 
since  1957— from  11  million  pairs  in  1957  to 
36.8  mUlion  pairs  in  1961.  For  the  first  6 
months  of  1962  they  have  more  than  doubled 
the  rate  of  the  comparable  period  of  1  year 
ago.     They    were    6.1    percent   of    domestic 
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production  in  1961.  10,3  percent  c.f  domestic 
production  in  the  first  half  of  1962.  and  15  4 
percent  of  domestic  production  In  June  1962. 
While  imports  have  been  increasing,  our  ex- 
ports have  dropped  from  4  4  million  pairs 
In  1957  to  3  million  pairs  in   1961. 

The  Impact  of  such  competition  must  be 
measured  not  only  in  terms  of  the  volume 
of  imports,  but  also  in  the  rate  of  expansion 
and  the  ability  of  the  foreign  competitor  to 
concentrate  on  certain  lines  of  production 
and  to  shift  rapidly  from  one  line  to  another. 
The  key  to  the  problem  is  market  disruption. 

Tariffs  do  not  provide  an  adtquat^  answer 
to  this  problem,  since  the  difference  in  for- 
eign and  domestic  costs  allows  foreign  ex- 
porters to  land  their  product  m  the  United 
States  at  15  percent  to  26  percent  less  than 
the  price  of  the  domestic  product.  Som.e 
other  technique  must  be  found  to  slow  down 
this  disruptive  change  If  we  are  to  prijtect 
the  Jobs  of  the  350,000  to  400,000  workers  m 
the  1,300  factories  in  650  communities  in 
38  of  our  States. 

Another  technique  is  available,  and  has 
been  used  by  this  administration  In  the 
case  of  the  Geneva  textile  agreements.  This 
is  the  technique  of  orderly  marketing  agree- 
ments. Such  agreements  offer  to  domestic 
manufacturers  the  assurance  that  their  mar- 
kets will  not  be  taken  away  from  them  sud- 
denly, in  a  situation  where  they  cannot 
possibly  compete.  At  the  same  time,  the  ar- 
rangements for  such  restrictions  on  imports 
as  are  necessary  are  carried  out  in  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  between  the  exporting  coun- 
try and  this  Nation.  Foreign  exporters  are 
told  that  they  will  not  be  shut  out  of  the 
domestic  market,  but  that  they  will  have  an 
opp>ortunity  to  share  in  the  American  market 
as  it  grows.  They  will  be  given  the  chance  to 
compete  for  a  fair  share  of  that  market. 

Last  year,  I  Introduced  S.  1735.  the  Orderly 
Marketing  Act  of  1961  This  legislation 
spelled  out  the  procedure.^  ,i:.d  the  formula 
which  would  be  applicable  m  the  establish- 
ment of  orderly  marketing  agreements.  My 
amendment,  which  I  advocate  today,  carries 
out  the  intent  of  S.  1735,  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  general  trade  bill. 

Under  the  amendment  the  President  is 
given  the  specific  authority  to  enter  into 
orderly  marketing  agreements  with  other 
countries,  to  arrange  for  such  import  restric- 
tions as  are  necessary  to  protect  domestic  in- 
dustries struggling  against  a  sudden  flood  of 
low-wage  imports.  Such  authority  is  not 
contained  in  the  legislation,  as  written  I 
believe  it  should  be  included. 

The  amendment  does  not  tie  the  Presi- 
dents hands.  It  does  not  say  that  this  is  the 
only  technique  of  adjustment  assistance  or 
trade  protection.  It  says  only  that  this  is 
one  useful  device,  the  merit  of  which  the 
President  has  recognized,  which  should  be 
available  to  him  in  his  implementation  of 
our  trade  policy. 

I  urge  the  members  of  this  committee  to 
Include  this  proposal  in  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act. 


TRANSACTION   OF  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE    BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted : 


EXECU'nVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pi-o  tempore  laid  be- 
fore   the    Senate    the    following    letters. 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  on  Export  Control 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
Export  Control,  covering  the  second  quarter 
of    the    year    1962    (With    an    accompanying 


report  i  ;   to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 

Currency. 

Report  on  Rf.view   of  Certain  AcTIv^TIES  or 

GOVTCRNMFNT   or   THE    VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  review  of  certain  activi- 
ties of  the  government  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
of  the  United  States,  fiscal  year  1961  (with 
an  accompanyini<  report);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 


REPORT  OF   A   COMMITTEE 

The  following  additional  repnart  of  a 
committee  was  submitted: 

By  Mr  YARBOROUGH,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

HJ  Res  489.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
protection  for  the  golden  eagle  (Rept.  No. 
1986). 


REVENUE  ACT  OF   1962— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  iH.R.  10650'  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide a  credit  for  investment  in  certain 
depreciable  property,  to  eliminate  cer- 
tain defects  and  inequities,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr  CURTIS  submitted  amendments. 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
amendments  designated  '■8-23-62 — K," 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Dirksen 
to  House  bill  10650.  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr  JAVITS  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  House 
bill  10650.  supra,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  Beall.  Mr.  Lausche,  and  Mr. 
Case  i  submitted  amendments,  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  House 
bill  10650,  supra,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  1963— AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  'HR.  12711)  making  appro- 
priations for  sundry  independent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, agencies,  and  offices,  for  the 
fi.scal  year  ending  June  30.  1963,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  w-ere  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


PRINTING  OF  INTERIM  REPORT  ON 
BOGGY  CREEK  FLA.,  CENTRAL 
AND  SOUTHERN  FLORIDA  PROJ- 
ECT 'S.  DOC.  NO.    125 1 

Mr.  KERR.     Mr.  President,  on  behalf 

of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr. 
Ch.avezI.  I  present  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  transmitting  a 
report  dat^d  May  22,  1962,  from  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the 
Army,  together  with  accompanying 
papers  and  illustrations,  on  an  interim 
report  on  Boggy  Creek,  Fla.,  central  and 
southern  Florida  project,  requested  by 
a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 


Works,  U.S.  Senate,  adopted  on  Novem- 
ber 15.  1954.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  report  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document,  with  illustrations,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRINTING  OF  REVIEW  OF  REPORT 
ON  DORCHESTER  BAY  AND  NE- 
PONSET  RIVER,  MASS.  <S.  DOC.  NO. 
126> 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr. 
Chavez  1,  I  present  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Anny.  transmitting  a 
report  dated  July  17.  1962.  from  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the 
Army,  together  with  accompanying 
paE>ers  and  illustrations,  on  a  review  of 
the  reports  on  the  Dorchester  Bay  and 
Neponset  River,  Mass.,  requested  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  U.S.  Senate,  adopted  on  October 
15,  1957.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  report  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment, with  illustrations,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRINTING  OP  REVIEW  OF  INTERIM 
REPORT  ON  GILA  RIVER.  ARI- 
ZONA. CAMELSBACK  RESERVOIR 
•S.  DOC.  NO.   127) 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez).  I  present  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  transmitting  a 
report  dated  January  22,  1962,  from  the 
Acting  Chief  of  Engineers.  Department 
of  the  Army,  together  with  accompany- 
ing papers  and  an  illustration,  on  a  re- 
view of  an  interim  report  on  the  Gila 
River,  Arizona.  Camelsback  Reservoir, 
requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  U.S.  Senate, 
adopted  June  28,  1938.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document,  with  illustrations,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
move,  under  the  previous  order,  that  the 
Senate  adjourn  until  10  o'clock  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  i  at  9 
o'clock  and  18  minutes  p.m.),  under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  adjourned  un- 
til tomorrow,  Friday,  August  31,  1962,  at 
10  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate,  August  30.  1962: 

Export-Import  Bank^ 

Walter  C.  Sauer,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  First  Vice  President  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  vice  Tom  Kil- 
lefer. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tin  RSDAV,  AiT.rsT3(i,  \\^i\'l 

The  House  met  ai  12  o'clock  noon. 
Tlie  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

I  Thessalonians  5:  21:  Prove  all 
things:  hold  fast  that  which  is  good. 

Almighty  God,  we  rejoice  that  we  have 
so  many  testimonies  and  tokens  of  Thy 
divine  love  and  wisdom,  but  we  penl^- 
tcntly  acknowledge  that  we  often  fail  to 
allow  them  to  make  any  import  and  im- 
pressions on  our  character  and  conduct. 

Grant  that  we  may  be  more  eager  to 
possess  and  conserve  those  great  moral 
and  spiritual  values  which  will  enable 
us  to  achieve  greater  power  and  peace 
of  mind  and  heart. 

May  the  lofty  instincts  and  intuitions 
with  which  we  have  been  endowed,  con- 
strain and  justify  us  in  believing  that 
we  have  not  been  created  for  failure  but 
for  victory. 

Inspire  us  to  lay  hold  of  the  high  prin- 
ciples with  increasing  ^nacity  and  may 
all  with  whom  we  daily  come  into  con- 
tact feel  a  contagion  of  enthusiasm  that 
will  heighten  their  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions and  challenge  them  to  choose  Thy 
ways  of  truth  and  righteou.sness. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  blessed 
Lord.    Amen. 


copies   shall   be    for    the    use   of    the    House 
document  room. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  4,  strike  out  "three"  and  In- 
sert "two  ". 

Page  1,  line  5,  strike  out  "two"  and  insert 
"one". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  offer  a  privileged  resolution, 
Hou.^e  Concurrent  Resolution  508,  and 
ask  for  its  inunediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved  by  the  House  c/  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  lise  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  ten  thousand  addi- 
tional copies  each  of  parts  1  and  2  of  the 
hearings  entitled  "Structure  and  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States",  Eighty-seventh  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  call  up  the  resolution.  House  Res- 
olution 742,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resohcd.  That  the  transcript  of  the  pro- 
ceedings In  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
of  Thursday,  March  29,  1962,  Incident  to  the 
presentation  of  a  portrait  of  the  late  Honor- 
able Hampton  P.  Fulmer  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  be  printed  as  a  House  docu- 
ment with  suitable  binding. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMPILATION  OF  SOCIAL 
SECLTRITY  LAWS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  call  up  the  resolution,  House 
Resolution  754.  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

-  Resolved.  That  the  compilation  of  social 
security  laws,  prepared  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  for  the  use  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  be  printed  as  a 
House  document;  and  that  three  thousand 
additional  copies  be  printed  of  which  two 
thousand  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  three  hundred 
copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  seven  hundred 


PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF   HEARINGS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  the  resolution  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  87,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  not  to  exceed  six  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  all  parts  of  the 
hearings  entitled  "Military  Cold  War  Edu- 
cation and  Speech  Review  Policies."  held  by 
the  Special  Preparedness  Subcommittee  dur- 
ing the  current  session,  and  not  to  exceed 
six  thousand  additional  copies  of  the  report 
thereon  to  be  made  to  the  Senate  by  that 
committee. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


experts,  special  counsel,  and  clerical,  steno- 
graphic, and  other  assistants,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  said  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

Sec.  2.  The  official  stenographers  to  com- 
mittees may  be  used  at  all  hearings  held  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  U  not  otherwise 
engaged. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
resolution  provides  a  fund,  as  has  been 
stated,  for  this  special  committee  to  in- 
vestigate campaign  expenditures  in  1S62. 
This  is  the  usual  special  committee 
which  has  been  appointed  in  election 
years  by  the  Chair  at  various  times,  and 
this  committee  performed  a  useful  func- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  member  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Speaker  and  of  the 
membership  that  we  have  a  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Elections  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration,  and 
many  of  us  feel  that  these  functions  as- 
signed to  this  special  committee  to  in- 
vestigate campaign  expenditures  could 
very  well  be  handled  by  that  subcom- 
mittee. 

I  mention  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  only  for 
future  conlideration. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


EXPENSES  OF  SPECL\L  COMMITTEE 
TO  INVESTIGATE  CAMPAIGN  EX- 
PENDITURES,  1962 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  offer  a  privileged  resolution. 
House  Resolution  756,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved,  That  the  expenses  of  conduct- 
ing the  investigation  authorized  by  H.  Res. 
753,  Eighty-seventh  Congress,  incurred  by 
the  Special  Committee  To  Investigate  Cam- 
paign Expenditures,  1962,  acting  as  a  whole 
or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  $35,000, 
including  expenditures   for  employment  of 


AMENDMENT  OF  HATCH  ACT 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  12661)  to 
amend  section  9(b)  of  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  prevent  pernicious  political 
activities"— the  Hatch  Political  Activi- 
ties Act — to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  im- 
pose no  penalty  less  than  90  days'  sus- 
pension for  any  violation  of  section  9  of 
the  act. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  do  I  understand  that 
the  gentleman  is  prepared  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  will  set  a  minimum 
of  30  days'  suspension  for  a  violation  of 
the  Hatch  Act? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  that  I  may  answer? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McFALL.  That  is  the  gentleman's 
intention.  I  was  privileged  to  discuss 
the  matter  with  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  and  that  was  the  agreement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  sliould  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  he  can  assure  the  House 
that  if  tills  bill  goes  to  conference  he  will 
insist  upon  the  retention  of  the  30-day 
provision? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I,  of  course,  would  not 
be  able  to  assure  the  gentleman  that  I 
would  be  on  the  conference  committee; 
it  is  very  possible  there  will  be  other 
Members  on  it  as  well.  I  am  sure,  how- 
ever, that  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
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Mr     Speaker,    I   offer 


McFal:.      On 
strike    out 


the  House  would  stand  behind  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House  in  their  consideration 
of  this  matter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  regard  the  90-day  sus- 
pension without  pay  as  a  rather  harsh 
penalty  for  a  minor  violation,  but  I  am 
not  inclined  to  be  opposed  to  letjislation 
which  invokes  a  reasonable  penalty  for 
violation  of  the  Hatch  Act.  Therefore.  I 
support  the  bill  with  the  30-day  suspen- 
sion provisions. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bilP 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

Br  It  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  Hou^e 
of  iJeprf  sf  nfaf!!  Pv  of  t'le  United  States  of 
America  m  Cong^es^  assembled.  Tha.t  sec- 
tion 9(b)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
prevent  pernicious  political  activities",  ap- 
proved August  2.  1939.  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
118i(b)),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Pro- 
vided further.  That  in  no  case  shall  the 
penalty  be  less  than  ninety  days'  .suspension 
without  pay:" 

Mr.    MrFALL 
an  amendment. 

Ttie  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment    vfTered    b-,    Mr 
page     1.    line    7,    after      than' 
"ninety"   and    insert  "thirty". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  tliird  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  'S.  919 1  to 
amend  section  9'bi  of  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  prevent  pernicious  political 
activities" — the  Hatch  Political  Activi- 
ties Act — to  eluninate  the  requirement 
that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  im- 
pose no  penalty  less  than  90  days'  sus- 
pension for  any  violation  of  section  9  of 
the  act. 

The  Clerk  read  :lie  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  bemL;  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  .sec- 
tion 9(b)  of  the  Act  entitled  An  Ac:  to 
prevent  pernicious  political  activities '.  ap- 
proved August  2,  1939,  as  amended  (5  U.S  C. 
n8i(bn.  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Pro- 
vided further.  That  in  no  case  shall  the 
penalty  be  less  than  ninety  days'  suspension 
without  pay    '. 

Mr.  McFALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McFall  :  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert 
the  following:  "TTiat  section  9(b)  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  prevent  pernicious  politi- 
cal activities',  approved  August  2,  1939.  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  118i(b)  i,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'Provided  further,  That  In  no 
case  shall  the  penalty  be  less  than  thirty 
days'  suspension  without  pay:'." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


A  similar  House  bill  'H.R.  12661)   was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


AWARDS  UNDER  THE  JAPANESE- 
AMERICAN  EVACUATION  CLAIMS 
ACT  OF   1948 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  iH.R.  12719 1  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  that  amount-s  received  as  cer- 
tain awards  imder  the  Japanese-Ameri- 
can Evacuation  Claims  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  shall  not  be  included  in  gross 
mconie. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.    120    .Awards      Recbived       Under       the 
Japanese-American    Evacuation 
Ci  AIMS       Act       of       1948,       as 
Amendfd. 
"Gross     income     does     not     include     any 
amount  received  as  an  award  made  pursu- 
ant   to    Public    Law    80-886    (62    Stat.    1231 
(1948)),  as  amended  by  Public  Law  82-116 
65    Stat.    192    (1951)),    and    by   Public    Law 
84-673    (70   Stat.    513    (1956)).     No   Interest 
shall    be    allowed   or    paid   on   any   overpay- 
ment resulting  from  the  enactment  of  this 
section." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  any  amounts 
received  as  an  award  on  or  after  July  2, 
1948.  If  refund  or  credit  of  any  overpay- 
ment resulting  from  the  application  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  Act  is  prevented  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  within 
one  year  from  such  date,  by  the  operation 
of  any  law  or  rule  of  law.  such  refund  or 
credit  of  such  overpayment  may  neverthe- 
less be  made  or  allowed  it  a  claim  therefor 
is  filed  within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Section  121  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  is  hereby  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(19)  The  Japanese  -American  Evacuation 
Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  62  Stat.  1231; 
50  U.S.C.  1981)." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  the  following:  "That  no  amount 
received  as  an  award  under  the  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  to  authorize  the  Attorney  General 
Uj  adjudicate  certain  claims  resulting  from 
evacuation  of  certain  persons  of  Japanese 
ancestry  under  military  orders',  approved 
July  2.  1948.  as  amended  by  Public  Law  116. 
Eighty-second  Congress,  and  Public  Law 
673.  Eighty-fourth  Congress  50  U.S.C.  App., 
sees.  1981-1987),  shall  be  Included  in  gross 
income  for  purposes  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939  or  chapter  1 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"Sec.  2.  The  first  section  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  ending 
after  July  2.  1948.  If  refund  or  credit  of  any 
overpayment  of  Federal  Income  tax  resulting 
from  the  application  of  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  (including  interest,  additions  to  the 
tax,  additional  amounts,  and  penalties)  is 
prevented  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
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this  Act,  or  within  one  year  from  such  date, 
by  the  operation  of  any  law  or  rule  of  law, 
the  refund  or  credit  of  such  overpayment 
may  nevertheless  be  made  or  allowed  if  claim 
therefor  Is  filed  within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  In  the 
case  of  a  claim  to  which  the  preceding  sen- 
tence applies,  the  amount  to  be  refunded  or 
credited  as  an  overpayment  shall  not  be 
diminished  by  any  credit  or  set-off  based 
upon  any  Item  other  than  the  amount  of 
the  award  referred  to  in  the  first  section  of 
this  Act.  No  interest  shall  be  allowed  or 
paid  on  any  overpayment  resulting  from  the 
application  of  this  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read:  "A  bill 
to  provide,  for  purposes  of  income  taxes 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Codes,  that 
awards  received  under  the  Japanese- 
American  Evacuation  Claims  Act  of  1948 
shall  not  be  included  in  gross  income." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  NJr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  any  Members  desiring 
to  do  so,  including  myself,  may  be  per- 
mitted to  extend  their  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill. 
H.R.  12719,  which,  as  amended,  was 
unanimously  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  would  provide  that 
awards  made  under  the  Japanese-Amer- 
ican Evacuation  Claims  Act  of  1948  to 
persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  would  not 
be  subject  to  Federal  income  tax 

Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  the  House 
will  recall  that  in  the  early  days  of 
World  War  II  a  large  nimiber  of  persons 
of  Japanese  ancestry  were  required  to 
leave  their  homes  and  businesses  on  the 
west  coast  and  move  to  inland  reloca- 
tion centers.  Since  this  evacuation  took 
place  on  short  notice,  these  persons  were 
forced  to  leave  their  families,  homes,  and 
businesses  and  thereby  sustained  per- 
sonal, as  well  as  financial  losses.  Esti- 
mates of  these  losses  ran  as  high  as  $400 
million.  At  the  end  of  the  w-ar  the.se 
persons  were  able  to  return  to  their  home 
areas. 

In  recognition  of  the  losses  sustained 
as  the  result  of  the  mass  evacuation  of 
these  persons,  in  1948  the  Congress 
enacted  the  Japanese-American  Evacua- 
tion Claims  Act  in  order  to  provide  com- 
pensation in  some  measure  for  the  prov- 
able losses  sustained  by  these  per.sons. 
Pursuant  to  that  act.  a  large  number  of 
claims  were  filed  and  the  recipients  of 
awards  paid  pursuant  to  this  act  gen- 
erally considered  them  to  be  nontaxable 
either  as  constituting  gifts  or  as  compen- 
satory damages.  In  1959,  however,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  took  the  posi- 
tion that  these  awards  were  taxable  to 
the  extent  that  they  exceeded  provable 
adjusted  basis  of  the  property  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  award  was  made  on 
the  theory  that  such  awards  were  anal- 
ogous to  payments  received   upon  the 
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involuntary  conversion  of  property  such 
as  in  the  case  of  the  condemnation  of 
property  for  public  use.  Your  com.mit- 
tee  does  not  believe  that  this  analogy 
should  be  applied  in  this  situation  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  circumstances 
giving  rise  to  the  payment  of  these  dam- 
age awards. 

Accordingly,  this  bill  would  provide 
that  awards  paid  pursuant  to  the  Japa- 
nese-American Evacuation  Claims  Act 
will  not  be  subject  to  Federal  income  tax 
whether  received  in  years  governed  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  or 
those  governed  by  the  predecessor  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1939.  To  imple- 
ment the  relief  that  your  committee 
considers  desirable  in  this  situation,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  payment  of  re- 
funds, without  interest,  where  tax  has 
previously  been  paid  on  such  an  award 
provided  claim  is  made  for  such  a  refund 
within  1  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill. 

Although  the  Treasury  Department 
has  indicated  that  it  does  not  generally 
favor  exempting  awards  from  income 
tax,  under  the  special  circumstances  in- 
volved in  tlie  awards  made  under  this 
Evacuation  Claims  Act,  it  does  not  inter- 
pose any  objection  to  this  bill. 

I  strongly  urge  favorable  consideration 
of  this  bill. 

Mr  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  very  glad  that  this  meritorious 
legislation  which  I  introduced  has  been 
so  speedily  considered,  both  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  of  which  I 
am  a  ranking  member,  and  the  House  of 
,  Representatives. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  insure  that  the 
basic  intention  of  the  Congress  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Japanese-American  Evac- 
uation Claims  Act  of  1948  will  be  fully 
implemented.  It  is  quite  clear  that  in 
passing  the  original  act  the  Cont;ress 
never  intended  that  these  awards  which 
would  be  made  under  it  would  be  re- 
duced by  virtue  of  the  Government  tak- 
ing back  part  of  the  award  through  sub- 
jecting it  to  Federal  income  taxes.  In 
other  words,  it  was  the  basic  intention 
of  the  Congress  to  provide  full  restitu- 
tion for  losses  sustained  by  American 
citizens  of  Japanese  extraction  as  the 
result  of  governmental  action  taken  in 
1942  in  evacuating  them  from  their 
homes,  businesses,  enterprises,  and  as- 
sociations on  the  west  coast. 

To  indicate  the  extent  of  the  monetary 
loss  suffered  as  a  result  of  this  govern- 
mfntal  action,  it  was  estimated  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco 
in  1942  that  the  evacuees  lost  some  $400 
million.  The  awards  which  have  been 
made  under  the  Japanese-American 
Evacuation  Claims  Act,  as  amended, 
totaled  some  $37  million  of  estunated 
loss.  Certainly,  these  awards  should  not 
be  reduced  through  action  of  the  In- 
■  ternal  Revenue  Service. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  in  this  con- 
nection that  in  the  passing  of  the 
oripinal  act.  in  the  1951  and  the  1956 
amendments,  there  was  no  mention  any- 
where that  the  awards  or  any  part  there- 
of .should  be  subject  to  tax.  Both  the 
basic  act  and  the  subsequent  amend- 
ments were  passed  unanimously  by  the 
Congress,  I  might  add. 


Mr  Speaker,  this  lecislation  has  orig- 
inated, as  It  properly  should,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and,  as  is 
proper,  it  has  been  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  it  is  be- 
ing pa.ssed  by  the  House.  I  commend 
my  colleagues  on  the  committee  and  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  for  the  speedy 
consideration  which  has  been  given  to 
my  bill  and  for  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speake:-.  :n  the  spring  of  1942  pursuant 
to  an  Executive  order,  the  U  S.  Army 
evacuated  approximately  110. 000  persons 
of  Japanese  ancestry  from  their  homes 
on  the  western  coast  of  this  country.  At 
the  time  we  were  engaged  in  Woi  Id  W'ar 
II.  and  this  measure  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  national  security.  However,  the 
evacuation  was  on  short  notice,  and 
most  of  the  families  had  to  leave  behind 
all  belongings  which  they  were  not  able 
to  carry  with  them. 

In  1948.  under  the  Japanese- Ameri- 
can Evacuation  Claims  Act.  Congress 
established  a  procedure  for  awarding 
damages  in  certain  of  these  cases.  Some 
have  been  settled  either  through  court 
decision  or  compromise,  and  others 
await  decision.  The  act  did  not  state 
whether  the  resulting  awards  should  be 
taxable. 

Your  committee  recommends  that 
these  awards  not  be  treated  as  taxable 
income.  These  Japanese-Americans  not 
only  had  to  dispose  of  or  leave  their 
property  on  very  short  notice,  but  they 
were  deprived  of  the  use  of  this  property 
for  an  extended  period  of  time.  Most 
important,  ina.smuch  as  these  persons 
did  not  view  the  awards  as  taxable,  the 
taxation  of  them  tended  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  award. 

The  bill.  H  R.  12719,  exempts  from 
taxation  these  awards  both  under  the 
1399  code  and  the  1954  code  This  treat- 
ment is  to  apply  to  all  taxable  years  end- 
ing after  July  2.  1948  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Japanese-American 
Evacuation  Claims  Act.  Thus,  any  claim 
already  taxed  would  be  subject  to  a  re- 
fund or  a  credit  if  the  re-cipient  files  for 
such  within  1  year  after  the  enactment 
of  this  bill. 

Your  committee  believes  that  this  is 
the  only  equitable  solution  to  an  in- 
equitable situation  which  arose  under 
the  necessities  and  immediacies  of  war. 
I,  therefore,  urge  immediate  pa.s.<;age  of 
this  measure. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  one 
of  the  House  Members  who  introduced 
bills  to  rectify  the  in.mstice  which  would 
occur  if  Federal  income  taxes  were  levied 
on  claims  awarded  under  the  Japanese- 
American  Evacuation  Claims  Act  of 
1948.  I  am  very  pleased  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  today  acting  to 
correct  this  situation.  I  hope  this  legis- 
lation will  become  law  before  this  session 
Oi  Congress  ad.iourns. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
represents  a  bipartisan  effort  to  carry 
out  the  intent  of  Congress  in  passing  the 
Japanese-American  Evacuation  Claims 
Act,  That  law  was  passed  in  1948  to 
make  partial  restitution  to  our  citizens 
of  Japanese  ancestry  for  the  staggering 
losses  they  sustained  as  a  result  of  their 


hasty  evacuation  from  their  homes  and 
businesses  in  1942  by  military  order 

The  magnificent  record  of  these  citi- 
zens during  the  war.  especially  those  who 
fought  so  valiantly  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
had  demonstrated  how  unfounded  were 
the  fears  that  led  to  their  evacuation. 
The  enactment  of  the  Evacuation  Claims 
Act  was  recommended,  in  the  words  of 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Krug.  "As  a 
matter  of  fairness  and  good  conscience, 
and  because  these  particular  American 
citizens  and  law-abiding  aliens  have 
borne  with  patience  and  undefeated 
loyalty  the  unique  burdens  which  this 
Government  has  thrown  upon  them." 

In  the  committee  reports  on  this  meas- 
ure, and  the  discussion  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  the  whole  emphasis  was  on 
the  discharge  of  a  moral  obligation  to 
these  loyal  people  who  had  sufifered  so 
grievously  because  of  their  ancestry.  No- 
where can  you  find  the  slightest  sugges- 
tion that  these  payments  were  to  be  con- 
sidered anything  but  an  act  of  grace. 
Adjudications  of  the  Attorney  General 
under  the  act  were  made  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  law  wsis  intended  to  be 
an  act  of  bounty  in  the  same  sense  that 
a  statute  providing  benefits  for  veterans 
could  be  so  characterized.  Recently,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  attempted 
to  collect  income  taxes  in  these  payments 
on  the  theory  that  they  are  comparable 
to  involuntary  conversions  of  property 
or  condemnations.  To  take  back  in  tax- 
ation any  part  of  the  inadequate  pay- 
ment made  to  these  citizens  would  be  to 
compound  the  injustices  they  have  here- 
tofore suffered.  H.R.  12719  is  designed 
to  prevent  this  frustration  of  the  purpose 
for  which  these  payments  were  made 
It  explicitly  excludes  the  amount  of  any 
award  under  the  Evacuation  Claims  Act 
from  gross  income  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  equities  of  this  meas- 
ure are  clear.  It  was  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  I  earnestly  hope  it  will  be  passed 
by  unanimous  vote  of  this  House. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill, 
H.R.  12719.  would  extend  tax  reUef  to 
persons  who  received  awards  under  the 
Japanese-American  Evacuation  Claims 
Act  of  1948.  As  is  stated  in  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
this  bill  would  provide  that  such  awards 
would  not  be  subject  to  Federal  income 
tax. 

The  Japanese-American  Evacuation 
Claims  Act  became  law  in  1948  It  has 
been  the  subject  of  consideration  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  1947  and 
was  reported  and  passed  the  House  in 
that  year.  I  was  privileged  to  serve  on 
the  subcommittee  which  recommended 
this  legislation,  and  I  was  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  which  approved  the 
amendments  which  were  added  to  the  act 
in  1951  and  1956. 

I  feel  that  the  history  of  this  matter 
establishes  that  the  overriding  purpose 
o'  the  legislation  was  to  provide  com- 
pensation to  those  persons  who  were 
required  to  leave  their  homes  and  busi- 
nesses and  therefore  suffered  damage 
and  losses. 
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The  Japanese  Evacuation  Claims  Act, 
ii.  my  opmion,  represents  a  humanitar- 
ian act  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  provide  for  compensation  under  cir- 
cumstances where  much  of  the  damage 
which,  while  very  real,  is  incapable  of 
txact  valuation.  At  best,  it  can  be  ap- 
proximated by  providing  for  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  of  physical  property  or 
business  losses  and  other  tangible  losses 
incident  to  the  forced  evacuation.  It 
could,  therefore,  appear  to  be  unfair  to 
make  such  awards  subject  to  taxation 
and  to  asses.s  them  by  application  of  the 
provLsions  relating  to  capital  gains.  As 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  clearly  states,  the  persons 
who  finally  received  the  awards  in  the 
years  following  the  enactment  of  the 
kvacuation  Claims  Act  felt  that  these 
awards  were  gifts. 

I  agree  that  these  awards  should  be 
properly  recognized  as  gifts  or  acts  of 
grace  made  by  the  Government  by  this 
wartime  evacuation.  This  also  takes  into 
consideration  that  there  was  a  long  delay 
in  according  such  relief  which  even  then 
could  be  considered  to  be  incomplete 
"vhen  all  of  the  factors  are  considered. 

In  view  of  all  of  these  factors.  I  feel 
that  the  relief  provided  in  this  bill  is 
clearly  merited.  I  urge  its  favorable 
enactment. 

Mr.  SHELLEY  Mr  Speaker,  I  vise 
to  urge  favorable  action  on  this  bill 
which  will  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  provide  that  amounts  received 
a.s  certain  awards  under  the  Japanes'^- 
American  Evacuation  Claims  Act  of  1948. 
as  amended,  shall  not  be  included  within 
gro.ss  income  under  said  code. 

The  1948  indemnification  act  provld'^.s 
for  the  settlement  of  claim.s  for  property 
damage  where  damaRe  arose  as  the  nat- 
ural and  reasonable  con.spquence  of  the 
cvaciiatlon  and  exclusion  program.  The 
1948  act  strictly  limits  recovery  to  prop- 
erty losses  It  is  my  conviction — based 
on  the  heannKs  before  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  which  considered  the  1948 
act  and  the  floor  debate  relative  to  this 
act — that  It  was  the  intent  oi  Congress 
that  awards  made  under  the  1948  act  not 
be  considered  gross  income  for  tax  pur- 
poses. This  intent  is  implicit  in  the 
heann'4s  and  the  floor  debate.  This 
legislation  before  us  today  makes  mani- 
fe=;t  that  intent. 

Eloquent  testimony  as  to  the  menUs 
and  ^usuce  of  the  legislation  we  are  now 
considcrinL;  i.s  found  m  the  fact  that  it 
was  unanimously  reported  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  in  the  fact 
that  the  Treasury  Department  has  not 
interposed  any  objection  to  this  bill. 

It  IS  my  fervent  hope  that  this  meas- 
ure will  be  enacted  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 


DESIGN.ATION  OF  CERTAIN  CON- 
TRACT CARRIERS  AS  CARRIERS 
OF  BONDED   MERCHANDISE 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.>k 
unan;mou.>  consent  for  the  immediate 
con.-.;dcrat:on  of  the  bill  'H.R.  5700  to 
amend  th.e  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  permit 
contract  earners  by  motor  vehicle  to 
transport   bonded   merchandise. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas'' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
,551  of  the  Tarifl  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19 
U.S.C  ,  sec.  1551),  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec    551     Bonding  of  Carriers. 

■  Under  such  regulations  and  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
of   the  Treasury  shall   prescribe — 

"(1)  any  common  carrier  of  merchandise 
owning  or  operating  a  railroad,  steamship, 
or  other  transportation  line  or  route  for  the 
iransportaLion  of  merchandise  in  the  United 
States, 

^2  I  any  contract  carrier  by  motor  vehicle, 
as  defined  in  section  203(a)  (15)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  U.SC  sec. 
303(a) (15) ).  and 

"(3)  any  freight  forwarder,  as  defined  In 
section  402(a)(5)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act    (49  use,  sec.    1002(a)  ^5)), 

upon  application,  may,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary,  be  designated  as  a  carrier  of 
bonded  merchandise  for  the  final  release  of 
which  from  customs  custody  a  permit  has 
not  been  issued." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2  strike  out  lines  1  to  6,  inclusive, 
and   insert: 

(2 1  any  contract  carrier  authorized  to 
operate  as  such  by  any  agency  of  the  United 
States,  and 

■\3i  any  freight  forwarder  authorized  to 
operate  as  such  by  any  agency  of  the  United 

St.TtCS,". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
as  reed  to. 

The  bill  was  oidered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
tliird  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows; "A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  permit  the  desik'iiatlon  of  certain 
contract  carriers  as  carriers  of  bonded 
merchandise.' 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  and  I  may  be  permitted  to 
extend  our  remarks  m  the  Record  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  oi  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  5700.  which  was  introduced  by 
our  colleague  on  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means — the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, the  Honorable  John  W.  Byrnes — 
and  unanimously  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, is  to  permit  tlie  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  dt^signate  any  contract  car- 
rier, authorized  to  act  as  such  by  any 
agency  of  the  United  States,  as  a  car- 
rier of  bonded  merchandise  for  the  final 
release  of  which  from  customs  custody 
a  permit  has  not  been  issued. 

The  tran.spcrtation  of  imported  mer- 
chandise m  bend  is  a  privilege  accorded 
to  certain  carriers  and  freight  forward- 
ers. The  element  of  risk  to  the  Govern- 
ment revenue  is  minimized  by  limiting 
the  privilege  to  those  who  are  author- 


ized to  act  in  the  capacity  of  handlers 
of  merchandise  by  a  Federal  agency  and 
also  by  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  in  its 
report  on  this  bill  stated  as  follows: 

Investigation  reveals  t.hat  the  common 
carrier  system  would  not  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  Inclusion  of  contract  carriers 
In  the  categories  of  persons  to  which  section 
551  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  Is  applicable. 
The  common  carrier  conference  of  the 
American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc.,  stilted 
"the  legislation  would  create  no  enlargement 
In  contract  carrier  operations  and  in  reality 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  tlie  removal 
of  an  unwarranted  handicap  in  providing  , 
services  which  contract  carriers  are  author- 
ized to  conduct." 

The  committee  believes  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  should  be  author- 
ized to  extend  the  privilege  of  handling 
bonded  merchandise  to  any  contract 
carrier  licensed  to  act  as  such  by  any 
agency  of  the  United  States,  subject  to 
such  regulations  and  terms  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  TreasuiT  may  prescribe  and 
subject  to  his  discretion. 

Favorable  reports  on  this  legislation 
were  received  by  the  Departments  of 
State.  Treasury,  and  Commerce  and  an 
informative  report  was  received  from  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  a.s  orig- 
inally enacted,  allowed  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  designate  as  earners  ol 
bonded  merchandise  certam  common 
carriers.  The  act  was  later  broadened 
to  permit  tlie  Secretary  to  designate 
freight  forwarders  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commi.ssion 
to  handle  bonded  mc'chandise  H  li. 
3508.  which  has  passed  b(;th  Houses  and 
Is  now  before  the  President,  would  extend 
the  Secretary's  authority  so  as  to  permit 
him  to  designate  any  freight  forwarder, 
authorized  to  act  avS  such  by  any  ai^ency 
of  Government,  to  handle  this  bonded 
merchandise. 

This  bill,  H.R.  5700.  would  further 
amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  extend  the  privilege  of 
handling  bonded  merchandise  to  any 
contract  carrier  licensed  to  act  as  such 
by  £in  agency  of  Government.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  would  be  au- 
thorized to  regulate  these  carriers  within 
his  discretion.  Favorable  reports  have 
been  received  from  the  various  Govern- 
ment agencies  concerned,  and  your  com- 
mittee was  unanimous  in  reporting  the 
bill.  I,  therefore,  recommend  passage 
of  H.R.  5700,  as  amended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


FREE  ENTRY  OF  TWO  SPECTROM- 
ETERS FOR  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
ILLINOIS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  ^H.R.  12529) 
to  provide  for  the  free  entry  of  one 
nuclear  magnetic  resonance  spectrom- 
eter and  one  mass  spectrometer  for 
the  use  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  admit  free  of  duty  one  nuclear 
magnetic  resonance  fpectrometer,  and  one 
mass  spectrometer,  for  the  use  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  thiX  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  and  mjself  may  be  pei-mitted 
to  extend  our  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  on  the  bill  just  pa.ssed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpo.se 
of  H  R.  12529,  which  was  introduced  by 
our  colleague  on  tlie  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means — the  gi^ntleman  from  Illinois, 
the  Honorable  Thomas  J.  O'Brien — and 
unanimously  reported  by  the  committee, 
is  to  permit  the  free  importation  of  one 
nuclear  magnetic  resonance  spectrom- 
eter and  one  ma.'.s  spectrometer  which 
are  to  be  used  by  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois. 

The  University  of  Illinois  has  ordered, 
from  abroad.  tw<3  pieces  of  scientific 
equipment  which  will  be  used  in  research 
and  instructional  endeavors  to  be  per- 
formed in  the  department  of  chemistry 
and  chemical  engineering  In  the  uni- 
versity. 

Your  committee  is  Informed  that  the 
University  of  Illinois  attempted,  witliout 
success,  to  purchtuse  Instrument.^  of  the 
desired  specifications  in  the  United 
States.  The  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
the  two  pieces  of  equipment  are  from  un- 
restricted grants  made  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  Both  these  agen- 
cies have  approved  the  purchase  of  this 
equipment. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wi.sconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill,  H  R  12529,  would  per- 
mit the  free  imi)c  rtation  of  one  nuclear 
magnetic  resonance  spectrometer  and 
one  mass  spectromet<^r  which  are  to  be 
used  by  the  University  of  Illinois.  The 
university  has  attempted,  without  suc- 
cess, to  purchase  the.se  instruments  with- 
in the  United  States.  Your  committee 
has  been  informed  that  they  have  not 
been  able  to  find  instruments  of  the  de- 
sired specificatiors  within  the  domestic 
market. 

This  bill  has  the  unanimous  approval 
of  your  committee,  and  I,  therefore,  rec- 
ommend its  enactment 


'VALIDATION  OF  COVERAGE  OF  CER- 
TAIN EMPLOYEES  IN  ARKANSAS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill— H.R.  12820— to 
validate  the  coverage  of  certain  State 
and  local  employees  in  the  State  of 
Arkansas  under  the  agreement  entered 
into  by  such  State  pursuant  to  section 
218  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  which  was 
unanimously  reported  favorably  by  the 


Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  without 
amendment 

The   Clerk   read   the  title  of   the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
purposes  of  the  agreement  under  section  218 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  entered  into  by 
the  State  of  Arkansas,  where  employees  of 
an  integral  unit  of  a  political  subdivision 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas  have  in  good  faith 
been  Included  under  the  States  agreement 
as  a  coverage  group  on  the  basis  that  such 
integral  unit  of  a  political  subdivision  was 
a  political  subdivision,  then  such  unit  of  the 
political  subdivision  shall,  for  purposes  of 
section  218(b)  (2)  of  such  Act,  be  deemed  to 
be  a  political  subdivision,  and  employees  per- 
forming services  within  such  unit  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  coverage  group,  efTectlve  with 
the  effective  date  specified  in  such  agreement 
or  modification  of  such  agreement  with  re- 
spect to  such  coverage  group  and  ending 
with  the  last  day  of  the  year  In  which  this 
Act  is  enacted. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time.  \<.as  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Byrnes)  and  I  be 
permitted  to  extend  our  remarks  im- 
mediately following  the  bills  that  were 
pa.ssed  by  unanimous  consent,  including 
this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H  R.  12820  is  to  validate  the  coverage 
under  old-ape,  survivors,  and  disability 
in'jurance  of  the  employees  of  certain 
agencies  in  Arkansas  which  have  been 
included  in  good  faith  but  erroneously 
as  separate  political  subdivisions  under 
the  coverage  agreement  between  the 
State  of  Arkansas  and  the  Secretan.-  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
problem  was  that  some  62  agencies  of 
political  subdivisions  had  been  covered 
as  though  they  were  separate  political 
subdivisions.  Actually,  they  have  now 
been  found  to  be  integral  parts  of  these 
subdivisions.  Attempts  were  made  to 
solve  the  problem  administratively,  but 
the.'^e  have  been  unsuccessful.  The  State 
of  Arkansas  would  either  have  to  provide 
additional  coverage  for  past  periods,  in- 
cluding coverage  for  persons  no  longer 
employed  and  from  whom  the  employee 
taxes  could  not  be  collected,  or  wage 
credits  w-hich  public  employees  and  their 
families  had  counted  on  would  have  to 
be  wiped  out.  It  was  concluded  that 
since  the  State  of  Arkansas  intended 
from  the  outset  to  provide  social  secu- 
rity coverage  for  the.se  employees,  and 
since  wage  reix»rts  have  been  filed  and 
taxes  have  been  paid  for  tiiem.  and  since 
the  State  has  acted  in  good  faith,  that 
legislation  should  be  adopted  to  correct 
this  situation  so  as  to  avoid  hardships 
either  to  the  municipal  subdivision  on 
the  one  hand  or  the  employees  on  the 
oLher  hand.  This  bill  will  validate  this 
situation  insofar  as  the  past  is  concerned, 
and   with   reference   to  the   future   the 


State  will  have  to  make  an  appropriate 
modification  in  its  agreement. 

As  I  have  indicated,  all  of  these  ac- 
tions were  taken  in  goixl  faith,  the  taxes 
were  paid  both  by  the  employee  and  by 
the  State,  and  there  is  no  question  but 
that  credits  have  been  accumulated  in 
good  faith.  This  bill  would  simply  vali- 
date what  has  been  done  and  there'cy 
prevent  hardships  to  the  employees  and 
to  the  State.  On  a  number  of  occasions 
in  the  past  where  sim^ilar  situations  have 
been  pointed  out  to  the  committee,  legis- 
lative action  has  been  taken. 

This  bill  was  reported  unanimously 
by  the  committee. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill  is  intended  to  vali- 
date the  coverage  of  employees  of  cer- 
tain agencies  in  the  State  of  Arkansas 
under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  prDvisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  The  State  of  Arkansas 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  erroneously,  but  m  good 
faith,  concluded  an  agreement  under 
which  these  agencies  were  treated  as 
separate  political  subdivisions.  Under 
this  bill  these  agencies  would  continue 
to  be  treated  as  separate  political  sub- 
divisions until  the  last  day  of  the  cur- 
rent year  if  the  bill  is  enacted. 

Your  committee  has  found  no  reason 
to  question  the  good  faith  of  the  State 
or  of  the  Secretary  in  concluding  this 
agreement.  Furthermore,  it  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  to  your  committee 
that  this  is  the  most  feasible  manner 
in  which  to  remedy  this  situation.  Any 
other  solution  would  either  mean  addi- 
tional expense  to  the  State  or  perhaps 
the  loss  of  wage  credits  by  employees 
who  heretofore  have  hsid  good  reason  to 
rely  on  the  validity  of  the  agreement. 

Inasmuch  as  the  bill  attempts  to  cor- 
rect this  situation,  and  inasmuch  as  it 
was  unanimously  recommended  by  the 
committee.  I  urge  its  favorable  consid- 
eration by  this  body 


NET  OPERATING  LOSS 
CARRYOVERS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  'H.R.  12526'  to 
amend  section  172  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  7-year 
net  operating  loss  carryover  for  certain 
regulated  transportation  corporations, 
which  was  unanimously  reported  favor- 
ably by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  without  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsection  (b)  of  section  172  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  net 
operating  loss  deduction)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Net  Operating  Loss  Carrybacks  and 
Carryovers. — 

"  ( 1 )  Ye.\rs  to  which  loss  mat  be  car- 
ried,— A  net  operating  loss  for  any  taxable 
year — 

"(A)  ending  after  December  31.  1957,  shall 
be  a  net  operating  loss  carryback  to  each  of 
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the  3  taxable  years  precedi.ng  the  taxable 
year  of  the  loss,  and 

'•<B)  ending  after  December  31,  1955, 
shall    (except   as   pre/id ed    In   subparagraph 

(0)  be  a  net  operating  loss  carryover  to 
each  of  the  5  taxable  years  following  the 
taxable  year  of  siuh  loss,  or 

"(C)  ending  after  Deccmbt-r  31.  1955,  In 
the  case  of  a  taxpayer  which  :.s  a  regulated 
transportation  corporation  (as  defined  in 
subsection  (J)fl)),  shall  ^except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (Jt  )  be  a  net  operating 
loss  carryover  to  each  of  the  7  taxable  years 
following  the  taxable  year  of  such  loss, 

"(2)  Amount  of  carrybacks  axd  carry- 
OVEES. — Except    as    provided    in    subsections 

(1)  and  (J),  the  entire  amount  of  the  net 
operating  loss  for  any  taxable  year  (herein- 
after In  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'loss 
year')  shall  be  carried  to  the  earliest  of  the 
taxable  years  to  which  (by  reason  of  para- 
graph (1))  such  loss  may  be  carried.  The 
portion  of  such  loss  which  shall  be  carried 
to  each  of  the  other  taxable  years  shall  be 
the  excess,  i.'  any,  of  the  amount  of  such 
loss  over  the  sum  of  the  taxable  income  for 
each  of  the  prior  taxable  years  to  which  such 
loss  may  be  carried.  For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  taxable  Income  for 
any  such  prior  taxable  years  shall  be  com- 
puted— 

"(A)  '.v:th  tlie  modiflcations  specified  in 
subsection  (d)  other  than  paragraphs  d). 
(4),  and  (6)   thereof;  and 

"(B)  by  determining  the  amount  of  the 
net  operating  loss  deduction  without  regard 
to  the  net  operating  loss  for  the  loss  year  or 
for  any  taxable  year  thereafter, 
and  the  taxable  Income  so  computed  shall 
not  be  considered  to  be  less  than  zero," 

(b)  Section  172  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (J)  as  subsection 
(k)  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (i;  the 
following  new  subsection; 

"(j )  Carryover  of  Net  Operating  Loss  for 
Certain  Recclated  Transportation  Corpora- 

TK)NS 

"(1)  Definition. — For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (b)(1)(C),  the  term  regulated  trans- 
portation corporation'  means  a  corpora- 
tion— 

'  "(A)  80  percent  or  more  of  the  gross  in- 
come of  which  (computed  without  regard  to 
dividends  and  capital  gains  and  losses)  for 
the  taxable  year  Is  derived  from  the  furnish- 
ing or  sale  of  transportation  described  in 
subparagraph  (A).  (C)  (1).  (E).  or  iFi  of 
section  1503(,c)(l)  and  taken  into  account 
for  purposes  of  section  1503('c)  (2), 

"(B)    which  is  described  m  section  1503(c) 
(3),  or 

"(C)    which   is  a  member  of  a  regulated 
transportation  system, 

"(2)  Regulated  transportation  .systfm  — 
Per  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  corporntion 
shall  be  treated  as  a  member  of  a  regulated 
transportation  system  for  a  taxable  year  if^ 
"(Ai  it  is  a  member  of  an  affiliated  group 
of  corporations  making  a  consolidated  return 
for  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(Bi  80  percent  or  more  of  the  aggregate 
gross  income  of  the  members  of  such  affili- 
ated group  (computed  without  regard  to 
dividends  and  capital  eains  and  losses)  for 
stirh  taxable  year  is  derived  from  sources  de- 
scribed m  paragraph  (1) (A). 
Fur  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B).  income 
deri-.ed  by  a  corporation  described  in  sec- 
tion 1503  I  ci  (3)  from  leases  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  thereof  shall  be  considered  as 
dcri-.ed  from  sources  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  (A,. 

"(3)  LiMiTATiir;  —  For  pvirp-.jses  vf  subsec- 
tion  ( b  )  (  1  )  (  C  ;  — 

"(A)  a  net  operating  loss  may  not  be  a  net 
operating  loss  carryover  to  the  6th  taxable 
year  following  the  loss  year  unless  the  tax- 
payer Is  a  regulated  transportation  corpora- 
tion for  such  6th  taxable  year;   and 

"(B)  a  net  operating  loss  may  not  be  a  net 
operating  loss  carryover  to  the  7th  Uxable 


year  foliowtng  the  loss  year  unless  the  tax- 
payer Is  a  regulated  transportation  corpora- 
tion for  the  6th  taxable  year  following  the 
loss  year  and  :'or  such  7th  taxable  year. 

"(41     TaXABLF       year       beginning       in       1955 

AND  ending  in  195R — In  the  case  of  a  net 
operating  loss  for  a  taxable  year  beginning 
la  1955  and  ending  in  1956,  the  amotint  of 
such  loss  which  may  be  carried — 

■'(A)  to  the  6th  taxable  year  following 
the  loss  year  shall  be  the  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  «o  the  amount  which  (but  for 
this  paragraph)  would  be  carried  to  such  6th 
taxable  year  as  the  number  of  days  In  the 
loss  year  alter  Eecember  31.  1955,  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  days  in  the  loss  year,  and 

'■(B)  to  the  7th  uixable  year  following  the 
loss  year  shall  be  the  amount  (if  any)  by 
which  (i)  the  amount  carried  to  the  6th 
taxable  year  (determined  under  subpara- 
gr.,ph  (A)  ).  exceeds  (11)  the  taxable  Income 
(Computed  a.s  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
(2  I  )   for  such  6th  taxable  year." 

Sec.  2,  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  .\ct  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  net  operating  losses  for  taxable  years 
ending  after  December  31,  1955. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  'was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill, 
H,R,  12526,  which  was  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  without  amendments,  would 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  provide  a  7-year  net  operating  loss 
carryover  for  certain  regulated  trans- 
portation corporations.  In  large  meas- 
ure, this  bill  is  in  accord  with  the  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  President  in  his 
transportation  message  to  the  Congress 
in  which  he  recommended  a  7-year,  in- 
stead of  the  present  5-year,  carryover 
period  for  losses  sustained  by  regulated 
public  utilities. 

Mr.    Speaker,    the    Members    of    the 
Ho'ase  are  doubtlessly  aware  of  tlie  dire 
financial   predicament   of   certain    seg- 
ments of   oui-   transportation   industry, 
particularly  a  number  of  railroads,  as 
well  as  airlines.     Although  present  law 
provides    that   business   taxpayers   sus- 
taining a  net  operating  loss  may  carry 
such  loss  over  and  use  it  to  offset  income 
in  the  5-year  period  succeeding  the  year 
of    loss,    the    tran.^portation   companies 
have  shown  the  need  for  a  longer  carry- 
for-Aard  period  primarily  because  they 
tend   to  have  relatively  lower  rates  of 
earnings  than  is  true  in  the  case  of  other 
business    taxpayers    generally.      As    a 
result,  situations  have  arisen  where  their 
losses  have  exceeded  the  income  realized 
in  the  5-year  carryover  period  provided 
under  present  law  and,  therefore,  these 
losses  have  expired  without  being  used. 
This   has    proven   to   be   a   particularly 
serious  problem  in  the  case  of  railroads 
because  of  the  trend  toward  declining 
earnings  that  has  existed  for  some  years 
in  that  industry. 

Accordingly,  your  commiLtee  has  ap- 
proved the  bill,  H,R.  12526,  which  would 
permit  lo.sses  sustained  by  regulated 
tran.'^portation  corporations  in  years 
after  1955  to  be  carried  forward  7  years 
rather  than  tiie  5  years  pennitted  under 
pre.^ent  law  in  order  to  extend  the  period 
during  which  these  losses  may  be  avail- 
able as  an  offset  against  income  other- 
wise subject  to  tax.  This  bill  will  not 
result  in  the  payment  of  any  refunds  but 


will,  in  effect,  be  prospective  only  in  its 
operation. 

This  bill  will  give  needed  assistance  to 
our  transportation  industry  and  imple- 
ment the  President's  message  on  trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  generally,  corporations  are  al- 
lowed a  net  operating  loss  carryback  for 
3  years  and  then,  if  there  remains  any 
unused  loss,  a  carryforward  for  5  years. 
H.R.  12526  provides  that  reerulated  trans- 
portation corporations,  in  addition  to  the 
3-year  carryback,  are  to  have  a  7-year 
carryforward  of  net  operating  losses. 
This  allows  them  two  additional  years  in 
which  to  offset  any  unused  loss  against 
gain,  and  will  apply  to  any  losses  oc- 
curring in  years,  or  portions  of  years, 
since  December  31, 1955.  This  extension 
is  needed  in  order  to  enable  some  of 
our  major  transportation  corporations, 
which  have  sustained  large  losses,  to  re- 
organize and  consolidate. 

The  extension  is  justified  inasmuch 
as  regulated  transportation  corporations 
tend  to  have  low  annual  earnings.  This 
means  that  a  longer  period  is  required  to 
offset  unused  losses.  We  have  been  in- 
formed that  at  least  seven  railroads  have 
unused  net  operating  loss  carr\'forwards 
which  will  lapse  at  the  end  of  the  present 
year  if  we  do  not  enact  this  bill. 

It  is  essential  to  the  continued  exis- 
tence of  our  transportation  system  that 
we  correct  this  situation.  At  present, 
because  of  their  low  profits,  the  3 -year 
carryback  and  5 -year  carryforward  docs 
not  allow  them  the  same  advantages 
available  to  the  average  corporation 
using  this  method  of  spreading  a  loss  in- 
curred in  any  one  taxable  year.  This 
additional  carryforward  will  not  offer 
them  any  advantage  over  the  average 
corporation,  but  will  at  most  give  them 
equality  of  treatment,  I  urge  passage  of 
H.R.  12526  for  these  reasons. 


SUSPENSION  OF  TAX  ON  COCONUT 
OIL  AND  PALM  OIL 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  5260)  to 
repeal  the  3  cents  per  pound  processing 
tax  on  coconut  oil,  and  for  other  piu- 
poses.  which  was  unanimously  reported 
favorably  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  with  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  i7i  Congress  asseinbled.  That  sec- 
tion 4511(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  first 
domestic  processing  of  cerUln  vegetable 
oils)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "coconut 
oil.". 

Sec.  2.  Technical   Amendments. 

(a)  Section  4511(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  additional 
rate  on  coconut  oil)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Additional"  in  the 
heading,  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(In  addition  to  the 
tax  lmp>osed  by  the  preceding  subsection)  ". 

(b)  Section  4511(c)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing  to   termination   of   additional   rate)    is 
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amended  by  striking  out  "Additional  Rate  " 
in  the  heading  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Tax  on  CocoNrT  0:l". 

(c)  Section  4513(b)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  exemptions  from  additional  tax  on 
coconut  oil)    Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "Additional"  In  the 
heading,  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "additional"  each 
place  It  appears  In  the  text. 

Sec.  3,  Effective  Da-.-e. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  flriit  day  of  July  1961. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That  subsection  (a)  of  section  4511  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Cc<le  of  1954  (relating  to 
tax  on  first  domestic  processing  of  coconut 
and  palm  oil)  is  heruby  repealed. 

"TECHNICAL     AMEI«)MENTS 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  4511(b)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  addi- 
tional rate  on  coconut  oil)  Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  cut  'ADDmoNAL'  In  the 
heading  and 

"(2)  by  striking  o  it  *(in  addition  to  the 
tax  imposed  by  the  p.-ecedlng  subsection ) ". 

"(b)  Section  4511  (:)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  termination  of  additional  rate)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'Additional  Rate* 
In  the  heading  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'Tax  on  Coconut  Oil'. 

"(c)  Section  4513(b)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  exemptions  from  additional  tax  on 
coconut  oil)  is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'Additional'  In  the 
heading,  and 

"(2)  by  striking  out  'additional'  each  place 
It  appears  In  the  text." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read; 
"A  bill  to  make  permanent  the  exist- 
ing suspensions  of  tl^e  tax  on  the  first 
domestic  processing  of  coconut  oil,  palm 
oil,  palm  kernel  oil,  and  fatty  acids,  salts, 
and  combinations  or  mixtures  thereof." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  5260,  which  was  introduced  by 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan, the  Honorable  Joh.n  D.  Dingell, 
and  unanimously  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  is  to  repeal 
the  processing  tax  imposed  by  section 
4511  (a>  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  on  the  first  domestic  processing  of 
coconut  oil,  palm  oil,  palm-kernel  oil, 
and  certain  derivatives  of  such  oils. 

Section  4511(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  provides  for  the  impo- 
sition of  a  processing  tax  on  coconut  oil. 
palm  oil,  and  certain  other  oil  and 
derivatives. 

The  tax  on  the  first  domestic  process- 
ing of  coconut  oil  has  been  suspended 
continuously  since  October  1,  1957,  while 
that  applicable  to  the  first  domestic 
processing  of  palm  oil  and  palm-kernel 
oil  has  been  suspended  since  July  1.  1959. 

The  Tariff  Commission  advised  your 
committee  that  it  has  not  received  any 
complaints  regarding  the  suspension  of 
the  processing  taxes  on  the  products 
covered  by  this  bill.  Favorable  reports 
were  received  from  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  State. 


The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
believes  tliat  the  history  of  the  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  these  processing  taxes 
demonstrates  tiiat  their  permanent  re- 
moval will  be  in  the  interest  of  the  users 
of  these  oils,  and  there  will  be  no  adverse 
effect  on  any  segment  of  the  U.S. 
economy. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bill,  H.R,  5260,  would  make 
permanent  the  temporary  suspension  of 
the  processing  tax  imposed  by  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  on  the  first  domestic 
processing  of  coconut  oil,  palm  oil,  palm- 
kernel  oil,  and  certain  derivatives  This 
tax  has  been  continuously  suspended 
since  October  1,  1957. 

Favorable  reports  have  been  received 
by  this  committee  from  the  various  Gov- 
ernment departments  concerned.  No 
objection  regarding  the  suspension  of 
the  tax  has  been  voiced  by  any  source. 
In  the  considered  opinion  of  your  com- 
mittee this  permanent  removal  will  be 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  users  of  these 
oils  and  will  have  no  adverse  effect  upon 
any  segment  of  the  domestic  economy. 
For  these  reasons  I.  therefore,  urge  im- 
mediate passage  of  the  bill. 


DEDUCTION  FOR  PAYMENT  OF  RE- 
DEEMABLE GROUND  RENTS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R  8754  >  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  provide  a 
deduction  for  pavTnent  of  redeemable 
ground  rents,  which  was  unanimously 
reported  favorably  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  with  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
tht  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
163  (relating  to  deduction  for  Interest)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as 
subsection  (d)  and  by  inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (b)   the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Redeemable  Ground  Rent  Deduc- 
tion.— Annual  or  periodic  payments  with  re- 
spect to  a  redeemable  ground  rent  (but  not 
payments  in  redemption  of  a  ground  rent) 
shall  be  treated,  with  respect  to  the  payor, 
as  Interest  to  which  subsection  (a)   applies." 

SEC.  2.  EFTECrrvE  Dates. —  (a)  The  amend- 
ment made  by  section  (1)  of  this  Act  shall 
be  effective  with  respect  to  interest  paid  c 
accrued  after  July  21,  1961. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert:  "That  (a)  section  163  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  deduction 
for  Interest)  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  c)  as  subsection  (d)  and  by  in- 
serting after  subsectlor  (b)  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"'(c)  Redeemable  Ground  Rents. — For 
purposes  of  this  subtitle,  any  annual  or  peri- 
odic rental  under  a  redeemable  ground  rent 
(excluding  amounts  in  redemption  thereof) 
shall  be  treated  as  Interest  on  an  indebted- 
ness secured  by  a  mortgage.' 

"(b)  Part  IV  of  subchapter  O  of  chapter  1 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  special  rules  for 
determining  gain  or  loss  on  disposition  of 
property)  Is  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
tion 1055  as  section  1056  and  by  inserting 
after  section  1054  the  following  new  section: 


"  'Sec.   1055.  Redeemable  Ground  Rents. 

"  '(a)  Character. — For  rvi.PosLs  or  This 
Subtitle. — 

"'(1)  a  redeemable  ground  rent  shall  be 
treated  as  being  in  the  nature  of  a  mortgage, 
and 

"  "(2)  real  property  held  subject  to  liabili- 
ties under  a  redeemable  ground  rent  shall  be 
treated  as  held  subject  to  liabilities  under  a 
mortgage. 

"'(b)   Application  or  Subsection  (a). — 

"'(1)  In  general, — Subsection  (a)  shall 
take  effect  as  of  January  1,  1962,  and  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  ending 
on  or  after  such  date. 

"'(2)  Basis  of  holder, — In  determining 
the  basis  of  real  property  held  subject  to 
liabilities  under  a  redeemable  ground  rent, 
subsection  (a)  shall  apply  whether  such  real 
property  was  acquired  before,  on,  or  after 
January  1,  1962. 

"  '  (3 )  Basis  of  reserved  redf£Mable  ground 
RENT. — In  the  case  of  a  redeemable  ground 
rent  reserved  or  created  before  January  1, 
1962,  In  connection  with  a  transfer  of  the 
right  to  hold  real  property  subject  to  liabili- 
ties under  such  ground  rent,  the  basis  of 
such  ground  rent  on  and  after  such  date 
in  the  hands  of  the  person  who  reserved  or 
created  the  ground  rent  shall  be  the  amount 
taken  Into  account  in  respect  of  such  ground 
rent  for  Federal  income  tax  purposes  as  con- 
sideration for  the  disposition  of  such  real 
property.  If  no  such  amount  was  taken  Into 
account,  such  basis  shall  be  determined  as 
If  this  section  had  not  been  enacted. 

"'(c)   Cross  Reffrence. — 
"  'For  treatment  of  rentals  under  redeemable 
ground  rents  as  interest,  see  section  163(c).' 

"(c)  Section  163(d)  of  such  Code  (as  re- 
designated by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"  '(5)  For  treatment  of  redeemable  ground 
rents  and  real  property  held  subject  to  li- 
abilities under  redeemable  ground  rents,  see 
section  1055.' 

"(d)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  IV  of 
subchapter  O  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out 

"  'Sec.  1055.  Cross  references. ' 

and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  'Sec.  1055.  Redeemable  ground  rents. 

"  Sec.  1056.  Cross  references.' 

"Sec  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  as  of 
January  1.  1962,  and  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  ending  on  or  after  such 
date." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill. 
H.R.  8754.  which  was  introduced  by  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
the  Honorable  Samuel  N.  Fkiebel.  deals 
with  the  income  tax  treatment  of  re- 
deemable ground  rent  arrangements, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  seller  of 
property  subject  to  such  an  arrangement 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  home- 
ov^-Tier  who  purchases  a  hou.<^e  subject  to 
the  payment  of  a  ground  rent  with  re- 
spect to  the  underlying  land  As 
amended  by  your  committee,  the  bill  was 
unanimously  reported  and  the  Treasury 
Department  has  indicated  that  it  favors 
the  enactment  of  this  bill  in  its  amended 
form. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  over  30  years  the 
Treasury  Department  took  tlie  position 
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that  a  ground-rent  arrangement  was 
analogous  to  a  mortgage.  This  meant 
that  the  seller  of  property  subject  to  a 
irround-rent  arrangement  would  be  re- 
quired to  include  the  capitalized  value 
of  the  ground  rent  in  the  proceeds  he 
realized  on  the  sale  of  property  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  gain  or  loss 
he  realized  on  such  sale.  Consistent 
w  :th  this  position,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment al-so  permitted  ground  rents  paid 
by  homeowners  to  be  deducted  as  mort- 
gaae  interest. 

Certain  court  decisions,  however,  in 
cases  involving  the  tax  liability  of  the 
sellers  of  property  subject  to  a  ground- 
rent  arrangement,  have  held  that  such 
an  arrangement  is,  in  effect,  a  lease  of 
the  property  rather  than  a  mortgage  with 
the  result  that  the  sellers  of  such  prop- 
erty were  not  required  to  include  the 
capitalized  value  of  the  ground  rent  in 
their  sale  proceeds  for  tax  purposes. 
Consistent  with  these  decisions,  the 
Treasury  Department  fell  constrained  to 
reverse  [is  longstanding  i>ositlon  rogard- 
Ina  the  deductibility  of  payments  of 
ground  rents  as  mortuage  iiUercst  and  to 
take  the  position  that  these  payment.s 
wen>  rent  which  would  bo  deductible 
only  by  buslnosa  tuxpayei.s  Tlu.s  rever- 
Hul  of  the  Troftsiuy  .H  po.siium  which 
would  adver.tely  ivfTeci  u  lurne  nuinboi'  of 
homeowniM'd  wi\a  mudo  t'tlecuvc  Jiuiu- 
A\y  1,  IQQa 

Thr  bill,  H  H.  87S4,  ft«  amended  hv 
your  commiUce,  wouUl  re«ioie  Mie  law 
M  11  existed  prior  to  the  court  decislonN 
referred  lo  above  i\nd  would  provide 
thftl  Hrouiid-reiil  RrriuiuemenlN  will,  for 
tux  pijrpo!<e«,  bo  ireMod  «ub«tttnUttlly 
Uic  Mume  t\5  morUftnes  An  a  result,  the 
cnpilftU/.od  viilue  of  sucli  turHUHeinent.i 
must  be  liKluded  In  the  proceed.-*  real- 
ized by  the  .sellers  of  properly  .subject  lo 
surh  111  runuemenlfl  and  the  puymenl  of 
uround  reiUs  by  the  purcha.sors  of  prop- 
erly subject  thereto  will  bt'  doducllble 
ft.s  morigRKe  imprest 

I  strongly  urge  approval  of  this  bill  by 
mv  colloau'ue.s 

Mr,  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  Mr 
Speaker,  the  bill,  H.R,  8754,  will  allow  the 
home  buyer  to  Ireat  ground  rent  paid 
in  the  State  of  Maryland  as  a  mortgage 
interest  payment,  and,  therefore,  will 
allow  him  to  deduct  it  for  tax  purposes. 
As  to  the  seller  of  the  real  property,  the 
property  will  be  treated  as  if  sold  subject 
to  a  mortgage  in  a  face  amount  equal  to 
the  redemption  price  of  the  redeemable 
ground  rent.  As  a  result,  the  redeem- 
able ground  rent  will  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  determining  his  sale  price  for 
the  property  and  will  be  reflected  in  any 
gain  or  loss  recognized  to  him. 

Ii^  the  State  of  Marylar.d  private 
homes  are  often  sold  subject  to  ground 
rentes.  The  ground  rent  is  an  obligation 
by  the  home  buyer  to  pay  a  fixed  amount 
per  year  on  the  property.  Under  Mary- 
land law,  5  years  after  the  creation  of 
giound  rent,  any  holder  of  the  i)roperly 
may  redeem  the  ground  rent  by  paying 
an  iunuunl  computed  by  caplluli/.ing  Die 
:rntal  payment  at  fl  iiercent  From  lOLM 
un'il  recently,  the  Tiea.siiry  Department 
tit«(>ti«d  ground  rents  as  mortgages  \\\ 
e\eiy  n.spect,  As  deseilbed  abtntv  the 
aiunial  rei^t.s  uiuler  Treasiuy  rtilt\s  i\i\d 
i''K'uhvti(n\s  were  deductible  as  interest 


by  the  homeowner  with  the  seller  of  the 
home  including  the  redemption  price  of 
the  ground  rent  in  his  sale  price  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  face  amount  of  a 
purchase  money  mortgage 

As  a  result  of  two  court  decisions,  the 
Treasury  Department,  as  of  January  1, 
1962,  has  taken  the  position  that  the  ob- 
ligation for  Maryland  ground  rents  is  not 
the  equivalent  of  mortgage. 

The  bill  would  reinstate  the  Treasury's 
original  rule.  It  is  only  fair  to  accord 
Maryland  home  buyers  and  sellers  the 
same  treatment  with  respect  to  the  so- 
called  ground  rents  as  home  buyers  and 
sellers  in  other  States  would  receive  with 
respect  to  mortgatics.  I.  therefore,  urge 
passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS,  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  iMr.  Frif.del)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  ihi,s  ixjlnt  In  the 
REcoRn, 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  i^entlemaii  from 
Arkansas  ■' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  FRIKDKL  Mr  Sp.>i\krr,  this  bill. 
H  H  8754,  as  I  originuUv  luModueed  it. 
would  mi-rt'Iy  have  cu!;t ::,  ;.u!  .i  :.  !it 
wliiiii  huiulifd.s  of  ihi)u-,.i!ul.s  :.'.  W.r.v- 
land     honuHiw  nc:  ^     \m\\  e     >  i,  ^  >■.  ni     ;  \v 

dri'iuli's 

1  ltn»ll/.e  Unit  tlie  MaiNl.uiU  ground- 
rent  .system  is  i\  Mibiet!  uhlch  ti  un- 
ftuniliur  to  m^.^t  of  mv  ciiwc.u'uti,  and 
thi,^  is  uiuli'i,>tiuuiaiiii'  '.iMi'  only  f\vc 
Hltilew  have  Hiound-ienl  ivi  i  an, niirnts. 
Hut  is  a  \v.\y  ol  lile  lo  ino.st  of  ilic  cuueim 
of  my  ureal  iState  of  Miusliuul 

lirierly  staled.  1(  is  a  s\sinu  wl.crpby 
the  home  buyer  defeis  puynu;  u  p  ;t'nn 
of  the  puieliase  pi  lee  of  hi.'*  imuiki'v. 
Instead  of  puyina  for  tlie  l.uul  In  p,»vn 
interest  on  11  at  the  rate  of  ii  peirriil 
annually  As  a  re.sult  of  Ui,n  -^  'rin, 
Hullimore  and  Mm  viand  ha\r  <  i,,  ,  ;  ;!  . 
largest  percentages  of  homcuwiitii  ui  Uu 
country 

Because  the  inoiind  hm,!  ts  Interest, 
tlie  Treasury  IXpuitiri' r.t  has  always 
rruarded  It  as  s\n-\\  for  ii.cnme  tax  pur- 
po.ses:  and  the  Mniyland  homeowners 
payiiig  it  have  been  permitted  to  deduct 
such  payments  for  Federal  income  tax 
purposes. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin  we  have 
the  homebuilder  wlio  usually  creates  the 
ground  rent,  and  defers  paying  taxes  on 
that  portion  of  the  purchase  price  on 
which  the  homeowner  defers  payment. 
until  such  time  as  he  actually  receives 
his  money 

In  recent  years  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment objected  to  this  practice  and  at- 
tempted to  collect  taxes  from  the  builder 
on  the  full  amouiit  of  the  purchase  price 
of  the  proptMty,  including  that  portion 
deferred  by  the  homeowner  and  paid  as 
ground  rent  A  suit  was  f^led  on  at  least 
two  occasion.s  and  th(>  ^oul!.^  In  both  In- 
stances sustained  Uie  builtleis 

Having  been  thwarted  iii  ;is  attempt 
to  tax  the  builder  at  the  tmic  of  -.ale,  the 
Trt^xsuiy  n'paitnient  then  allemptcd  to 
tax  the  .small  home  owner — In  conlra- 
dletion  of  it.s  own  loniisiiuuiing  poUoy, 

It    \\t»s    b(>eail,Ne    of    t:  is    artion   that   I 

mirodueed  H  \i  H7,>i  to  pi ^trct  the amall 

home   owners   iif   Haltlnioir    i\\\(\  Mary« 
land      Unfoitunati  Iv    tl>r    Itra-aivv  T'Je- 


partment  was  opposed  to  my  bill  and 
succeeded  in  having  it  amended  to  re- 
quire the  builders  to  pay  taxes  on  the 
full  amount  of  the  purchase  price  of  the 
property,  including  the  deferred  amount, 
at  the  time  of  the  sale. 

Thus,  in  effect,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment seeks  to  accomplish  by  legislation 
what  it  was  unable  to  do  by  the  judicial 
process. 

As  much  as  I  deplore  the  liiju.<=lice 
done  to  the  builders  by  this  bill,  the 
alternative  injustice  to  the  homeowners 
would  be  even  worse.  For  this  reason  I 
am  supporting  H.R.  8754  as  it  wa.s 
amended  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee— but  I  am  doing  so  in  the  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  restore  the  original 
language  to  my  bill  so  that  we  m  Con- 
gress will  not  take  away  from  the  build- 
ers what  they  have  already  won  m  t;:e 
courts. 

With  this  understandiiu;.  I  ur»;e  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  measure— and 
I  would  like  to  stress  uKam  that  it  only 
affects  the  citizens  of  Muiyiand 


SUSPENPIoN  OF  nUTIKS   ON   CORK- 
lu  ),Mn)  IN.si'l.ATION 

Mr,  Mi:  l.'i  Mi  '  ptukn  I  ask  m  at^- 
ImOUS  cuiiNtMil    lui    the    itnmiiiiat      ron- 

sldcratlon  of  tho  bill     IIH    \j2\:\^    to 

provide  for  the  Irmpoian    Mi.prir.ion  of 
the  duty  on  cork  boa  Ml   n.'wlation    which 

was  unantmounly  nitoitrti  ravonthi.v  by 

tlie  Committee  "H  Was  •■  and  M>  an-,   w  itli 

umrndmenti. 
The  Clerk  rrad  the  title  of  the  bill, 
The  flPKAKFl'      !•  Hin,    ohi.-rlinn  to 

the  pretent  c<>:iM>i<  i.inon  of   thr   ihil? 
There  was  no  obieoMon. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Br  <(  tnacted  by  tht  Sfnatf  and  Houff 
of  HfprmenttHUf*  of  th»  Vnitt4  Statr*  of 
Amrrira  in  Congremt  axxemblfd,  Thut,  tf« 
;«»otive  with  rMjwct  to  urtlclw  pnivrtd.  or 
wlthdrnwti  from  WKrvhouno.  fur  ron»»unt)tlon, 
during  tho  thrM>y»Ar  period  t^rglnntng  on 
th«  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  nf 
thla  Art,  no  duty  nhnll  be  Impoiicd  upon  arti- 
cles described  In  paragrftph  1611  of  the  TurllT 
Act  of  1B30  M  "cork  IruiulBtlon.  wholly  or  In 
chief  value  of  cork,  cork  WR«te,  or  granu- 
lated or  ground  cork,  In  blocks,  slab*,  boards, 
or  planks" 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That,  effective  with  reypect  to  articles  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  con- 
sumption, during  the  three-year  period 
beginning  on  the  day  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  no  duty  shall  be  im- 
posed upon  articles  described  In  paragraph 
1611  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  as— 

"(1)  'cork  insulation,  wholly  or  In  chief 
value  of  cork,  cork  waste,  or  granulated  or 
ground  curk,  In  blocks,  slabs,  boards,  or 
planks': 

"(3)  "stoppers,  over  three-fum  ir;  ..f  ouo 
inch  In  diameter,  measured  at  tlut  Uu^w  oid. 
wholly  or  In  chief  value  of  nittu:  <,  r  rk 
bark: 

"(3)  'stoppers,  three -fourth*  of  one  n.rh 
or  less  In  dlumtter.  mr.>."irfit  nt  ir,t«  i.uimt 
end.  wholly  or  In  chief  y-\\\\<-  ->i  !..»',u!>s  cak 
bark":  or 

"(4)  'perfor* ted  or  hollow  rill k"  (•inunon« 
ly  or  cummerolftlly  knuMi  u«  ni\iii  luiKu'." 

The  oommiitie  ameiulmei\t.M  wt>ie 
awreed  to. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  lo  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  wa.'-  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  tiiie  was  amended  w  read.  A  bUl 
to  provide  for  the  temporary  suspension 
of  the  duties  on  coikboard  insulation 
and  on  cork  stoppers." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  w  a.s  laid  on 
tho  table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  12213,  which  \^  as  intro- 
duced by  our  colleai^ue  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  tlie  geniiemun 
liom  Pennsylvania,  the  Hontjrable  Her- 
M.^N  bcu-NELBKLi.  and  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  is  to  suspend 
for  the  3-year  period,  be^!l^.nintt  on  the 
day  after  the  date  of  enactment  ol  thi."s 
bill,  the  duties  impo.sed  under  parai^ruph 
1511  of  the  Tariir  Act  of  1930  or:  cork 
in.sulalion  and  cork  stoppers. 

Your  rommitiee  has  been  iiilormed 
that  cork  msulallon  and  cork  stoppers 
are  no  l(;nger  produced  m  the  United 
.statt.'.  1:;  lact,  the  former  domestic 
prodiieei.s  ol  Ihese  ; hkIwcUs  .suiU"':!  tJ..'- 
lej;  i.SiUliVe  piopo.sui  lo  l(  iniioiaills  SU.s- 
peiul  the  dudes  on  llu  .><■  inoduels 

('(uk  msuiaUon  is  a  maieiuil  puituu- 
liiily  'inlablo  for  low-leinpemiuie  ai)- 
plic.ilious,  Mieh  us  eold-.stonur  looins, 
1  ef  M!:e!  ,il(ir  eais  and  liuek.s  Mtiinri- 
atrd  wairhmiM  ■  ur  t  icaiu  huUiiriiint: 
luoins,  lui  .sloiiue  \aUil.'',  aiul  .«>o  loitn 
Alter  (-.lit  iiu:  andliKine  euik  iii.>  itial  ion 
,'t  al.'o  u.'-t  d  loi  imie  (o\riliu:s  tn  V  :-■ 
•NasN  Ves.-.ri;.,  lor  amnuiiolioli  pliU".  Ii'l 
run.',  oii  iiiival  eiur<e!s  end  othei  .'.iow 
fill'  aminuiiilion  useil  liv  the  Navv 

CoiK    sloppi'l**    aie    (Vi.ndel.-.    of    coi  k 
wluth  aie  umhI  Ioi   i  lo.stui:  Ihe  ap^■ll^ll^.^ 
ol   l>i>ttl('..     .u  ■■    ^.^^k.^,  .iial  MMi  Uu    eon 
lainci  •> 

The  ('ommittrr  on  Way.s  aial  Means 
leeeiveil  Iii\ orahle  lepotls  on  this  iet:i.s- 
lat  ive  pi  opo.Mil  Iiointhe  1  )(pi\; '.  melit.s  of 
BtAtO,  Tiea.suiy.  C'omnieier.  and  Lahni, 
;iv  'A ,  "  as  an  infoimative  H'porl  fmui  the 
I'  .s    Tai  ifT  (  ommis.sK^n 

Mr  HYRNK.S  ol  Wisconsin  Ml 
."^pi'ukr:  ,  Hit  rJ213  will  .su'-pei'.il  for  a 
.i-M.u  pt  !  lod  lht>  duties  impo.sed  on  coi  k 
in.sulation  and  cork  stopp.  rs  inule!'  the 
TaritT  Act  m  I'Jitu  Cork  in.sulation  is 
used  m  the  in.sulatinc  ol  cold-storage 
lontns.  1  cf  r;;-' I  aior  car>^,  and  the  like. 
CoiK.  slopihi.s  ai'  used  U>\  seal.ng  bot- 
tles and  containers. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  been  informed  that  these  matoiials 
are  no  longer  produced  in  the  United 
States.  Favorable  repoi  us  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Government  depart- 
ments concerned,  and  the  former  domes- 
tic producers  of  iluse  products  support 
this  legislation.  Ina.smuch  as  there  is  no 
longer  any  domestic  pi'oducer  of  cork  in- 
sulation or  cork  stoppers,  I  urge  passage 
of  this  bill. 


FXTFND  APPI.U^^TI(^N  OF  I  AWP  TO 
AMFKICAN   .SAM(V\ 

Ml     ASIMNAI.l        Ml     Sprakn     1   eall 
up  the  confereiu"e  n  poi  t  on  the  lull  '  H  H 
100«i»'   to  extend  thr  api>lu'alion  ol  e<  i 
tain   laws  to  Ameiiean  .Suijioa    iiiut  a.sk 

UM.iniinous  >  oiiTiit  th.a!  thr  slati  lUrlU  of 
th-'  m.uia't  i  •.  ill,  I  111  piu  1  ,•!  U,>  1  h)UM  be 
ri  .el  )!;  .ii  1 1  ol  !  h;    1  r  pot  I 

'I'tu'  ('It  !  k  u  ad  till-  l;Ih    of  il.r  bill, 


The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ol  tiic  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows; 

CoNixRENCi  Report  (H    Rept    No    2264) 

The  committee  ol  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
aniendraents  of  the  Senriie  to  the  biil  (H  H. 
10062)  to  extend  the  iippiicalioii  of  certain 
laws  to  American  Sumua.  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  re«pec- 
tlve  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  wUh  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  msertcd  by 
bectlon  1  of  the  Senate  umcndmrnt  insert 
the  following; 

"Tliat,  up"n  reqncfit  of  the  Secretnrj*  of  the 
Interior- 

"(a)  tho  head  ol  nt:\  Kcdrra!  clciiii.'tiiiei.t, 
agency,  or  corporation  niu\  m  twuhstandlng 
nnv  oTher  provision  of  law  rxienti  to  Amer- 
h  o.  r.. ill. ,1.1,  wlsluait  n•lniliur^^■nl«•l.l.  anclj 
bclcnlUU'  u-'iiMii.,  o.u  uihi-r  ufc^.^utl.('e 
under  im\  pi  K'-'I'-  -^i..'!  h  iaiii;ii..>.u  i^  >u, 
m  the  Jui!,,:i,i  :  ■  ;  ',  ;.i  .'m^.os  .i  'he  In- 
icrlor.  wii.  pi. -11.  '■  ■''■  Nvt,t..n  .'  .^ll,rrlcftn 
Mnmoa      The    pi  r    \\\r    pirrdlntf 

sentence  shall  n<a  "ppiy  in  tiimiaho  .inKi't- 
niter  undrr  nnv  |(rnnt>ln*nl(l  pitwrum  I  In- 
Mr(ii'tiuv  1'^  I !  1-  Intirliir  nhntl  not  iripii-t 
ii/.i  ,1. 1  lO  11  I    pi,i  1. ..  Ol  I   o  I  !  Inn  '  lilmri  I  ii  ii   \*  h  ii  |i 

»".  I , .     Ill  Volvo     Hin.l  .  ,|i.!m,i  ,.     I',  I-     t    u  '  .-      .,j.     \  >.[  . 

ii-i  fit  lur  him  li.  .lU   ..  <   I.     1.1  ill  I'.it  1  I  iht 

ill  I  ii  tntpnts,  ngencli  p  <ratlnns  con* 

tiiont  \r.  rxeesR  of  itti  >i^'gi o^^.tie  uf  9160,000 
111  «e\    It  nucai  y»»r: 

>'  '    tiip    Nrciri.M'v  I'f    AiMi.t!  tore    may 

r  V '  riitl  In  Ainri  Irm  ,'->,ih\na  l  iir  l>r  nr-nt*  of  the 
Nutli.niil  .'4.h,M,|  I  mit  l»  Alt  I  IK)  ,>>iut  J30). 
ttS  UUlPmlrtI    (49   I'  !<  ('     1  I'.M    ft    BPil         iilirt 

"(CI  Iht'  ,'.!•(  ti  till  v  <i(  H''uUh  I'.diiiiitiiiii 
niul  Wiii.iir  II, .,v  (lu-iat  I  '  AiiinuiUi  iSnnu'u 
t  he  t"  '  i!  ■  ■  :  :i  \',HatUauU  1  ilm  uUi^li  At  t 
ol  pill:  ■  SUl,  770,  aO  U>-C  l.''l  <M  Mq 
thr  !  '•.•'  Servlreji  Act  (""  '^ti.'  .'tT'.  .'^ 
f'  (■  .'.'m  '■•  srq  )  tlie  Honpltn!  S  ;r\ry  .niid 
(  .  !,■  tr'i.tii.ti  Act  (Act  of  AiigiiBt  n  liMfi 
fio  .s',.'  1040;  4'J  U8.C.  SlM  rt  srq  >  mkI 
M'l-t: T,  :IU  (•{  thr  rutille  llrrvlth  Snv.cr  Ai  • 
i.SH.^i.il    !  .1,1,  42  t    S  (.•    24r>  I  ,  i\U  »*  !ui,i -.tlcc 

And  the  Sciin;'-  uc"'''  ti  \'.\r  su;  c 

VV  \  V  N  t       N       ,\srINALL, 

Lro   \V.   O  Brikn. 
Walter  Rocrn.s 
John  P    Sat:  :  r 
Jack  Westlan? 
Managers  on   the  Part   of   t}ic    House. 
IJrvRY  M   Jackson. 
Er.nf'-t  crvkning, 

ORFN     I       I  '  .Nt;. 

T>^oM^s  I!    KrcHEL, 
Jalk   Mii.iii.. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Mouse 
at  tlie  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 

of  Uic  tvv.  Hi'iiod  on  the  amendment  of  thr 
Sfiuit.  \:'  ■'..,'  h;.l  (HIl  10082)  to  extend  thr 
"ppiii.i     li      1    rrrt.un    Inwt.    to    American 

."-.I'liii     v;ibii..'.    'hr    foUnwmn    slfttenient    In 

I  X  p.,  :.,;'■.  .;  ',  I'.r  fit  11-',  1'!  the  tU'Uoi;  ufOcci) 
Upoii  .mil  I  ri  iiiiilliriiUf  U  i; ,  i  p, c  ,u'.  uli.p.ii  .\  .  i  .j; 
(  onlrrciur  ii-puri 

Wl  I  I  "  -  lluUHP  eunslUejHMj  HJI.  10003,  U 
toiu'oiiru  'H\t  the  vnrlniia  FtderftI  deptvrt* 
luenta  and  Agencies  should  be  nuthorlMd  to 
render  sclenttflo  and  terhnlcnl  amUtaiice  %a 
thf  fovernment  of  Amerirnn  •«moik  upon 
rvqUMt  of  lu  tlovernor  niut  that  the  benents 
of  otrtaln  Iuwh  ^UUh  mp  nppUoabti>  In  the 
Unttotf  •Ut(«  pruper  ouuiu  be  eKiendetl  to 


American  Samoa,  also  upon  the  request  of  Its 
Governor. 

The  Senate  amended  the  House  Ij.nruage 
to  provide  (I)  that  requests  for  scier.f.ft'-  or 
technical  assistance  would  be  made  by  ihr 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  rather  th.-in  the 
Governor,  and  (2)  that  the  other  Epecifled 
types  of  assistance  would  be  available  in 
American  Samoa  In  accordance  with  the  laws 
governing  such  types  of  assistance  without 
specifically  requiring  a  request  therefor  from 
the  Governor  or  the  Secretary. 

The  House  conferees  agreed  to  the  first  of 
these  amendments  and  the  Senate  agreed 
to  the  House  position  that  requests  for  as- 
sistance under  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act,  vhe  Vocational  Education  Act.  the  Li- 
brary Services  Act,  the  Hospital  Sur\ey  and 
Construction  Act,  and  section  314  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  should  precede  the 
rendering  of  such  assistance.  The  conferees' 
substitute  for  the  first  section  of  the  Sennte 
amendment  eMTlM  cut   thr.se  '.wo  points 

The  Senat«  also  rvwucd  the  Imifr'Htge  ff 
sectloris  2  and  3  C  u.e  HouBe-piisj.ed  biK 
which  amended  the  U;c  ucm  r.nnircj  in  viir 
preceding  paragraph  to  n.ak<  Aniei.uii. 
Samoa  eligible  for  assistance  ..:.(!(. ■  t i.trn, 
The  Senate  revision  was  technif ..;  ,  ;  ;  v  ui 
accepted  by  the  Houee  rnnfrnrK 

WAYNt    N      AminaU., 

1   f    .   \V     ()  liMIKN', 

SS  \i  ! m  UoutKS. 
JOttN  P.  (iAYLOR, 
jAt  K  WksTLAMD, 

Managtrt  on  the  part  of  (/ir  ;/ow««. 

Tp.i'  j;i1'.'\kii<  'Dh  (p)r,-iion  \n  on 
the  ooh!'  I'  I'lf.  M  p  ■•!  1 

Thf  ('(turiitnir   MP<>iI    uh"«   lu'ind   to 
A  rm  ',.  n  to  lTC(>ll^;d(■•  wiv^  luul  i  p.  Uu 

luuie, 


(■ON\IVI.\li      CliriAIN      LANDS      IN 

MAHVI.AND    lo   I'HINflv  OlOlUU-..--- 

(  Ol'NIY    HD.'^iilAl, 

Mr     A.siMNAI.l        M:     .'^p.ukn     1    u.vk 

uiiiuumou.s    rdii.Miit    to    take    Irum    ihi 

SptiikiM  .'.   (able   the-   hill    (UK    778a>    Ui 

tuilhnti.-r   thi    Sii'itiuv  of   the  Inliilo: 

lo   coir,  rv   rriinir,    luiul.v   Pi   tlii-  Stair  of 

Mnrvland  lo  Ih.c  i'lincc  (l^o^^^^^•^  CountN 

Ho'Pital    uiul  I  );   ,i;:  II  pii!po.sr."!,  w   Ih  n 

Srnatc  lurp  ndrr,!  nt  tlirrcto    and  roncw: 

m  till"  St';-,.it.<'  urn-  i'irimr;,t 

The  C'h  ;k   ;    ad   i.ic  titlr  of  thr  bill, 
Tlu'  Clerk  read  tl;rSenai'(^  amrndmcnt, 
H.'-  loiiows; 

i'ikT(>  1.  line  6  i^trikt  out  "one  dollar"  and 
Insert  "50  per  centum  of  the  fnlr  murJcct 
value  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  '. 

The  SPEAKER.  I^  their  objection  to 
tho  ronu(  .n  of  the  Rentirman  from  Colo- 
rado. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


THE  LATE   liONORABLE  WILLIAM 
MADISON  WHlT'iLNOTON 

TI:.  SPEAKER  ■;  hf  Chfui  lecorr.i/PS 
the  j-TiPirinaii  Iron;  Mi:.sus,Mppi  Mr. 
.'-^Mnii 

Ml  SMllH  o'.  Mississippi,  Mr. 
Spcukn  1  iivk  pimiumou.s  conse-ni  Ihwt 
nil    Mriiiiiti'.  uiv     itcsire  lo  do  mo  ninv 

e\lr!U;   IP(;!    1  iliuu  K.v  Hi   th!,-*   poillt   111   tht> 
Ivl  (  I  iti:i 

1  M  ^^'  lAKl  I'  \^  ihrir  olproliun  to 
U.v   iniuiv-l  i>.I  li.v   t'rpt iniinn  ftoir.  M.,s« 

MMlppi? 

There  'au-  i,'   ■,  !■  r.  p-n, 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  death  came  on  Monday.  Au- 
gust 20,  to  William  Madison  Whittlng- 
ton,  one  of  the  most  able  and  distin- 
guished lawmakers  to  ever  represent  the 
great  State  of  Mississippi  in  the  Halls 
of  Con£;ress.  It  is  with  deep  sorrow  and 
a  distinct  feeling  of  personal  loss  that  I 
ofScially  report  this  sad  news  to  the 
House  of   Representatives. 

Will  Whittington  represented  the 
Third  District  of  Mississippi  from  1925 
to  1950,  serving  in  the  69th  through  the 
81st  Congresses.  He  retired  voluntarily 
m  1950  when  I  had  the  honor  to  succeed 
him. 

Mr.  Whittington  was  born  May  4,  1878. 
in  Little  Springs,  in  Franklin  County, 
MiSS.  After  attending  the  public  schools 
of  Franklin  County,  he  was  graduated 
from  Mississippi  College  at  Clinton  in 
1898  and  from  the  law  school  of  the 
University  of  Mississipi  in  1899.  He  first 
practiced  law  at  Roxie  in  Franklin 
County  and  then  in  1904  moved  to 
Greenwood  where  he  joined  the  firm  of 
McClurg  Gardner  &  Whittington.  Ten 
years  later  he  organized  his  own  firm 
aft.er  having  gained  recognition  as  one 
of  the  outstanding  lawyers  of  the  State. 
Mr.  Whittington  was  a  member  of  the 
city  council  of  Greenwood  from  1907  to 
1911.  He  was  State  senator  from  the 
27th  Mississippi  District  from  1916  to 
1920  and  was  serving  in  another  4-year 
term  beginning  in  1923  when  elected  to 
the  Congress. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  Mr. 
Whittington  was  known  as  a  tireless 
wcirker  who  mastered  every  subject 
which  fell  within  his  legislative  respon- 
sibility. As  a  member  and  later  chair- 
man of  the  old  Flood  Control  Committee, 
he  was  a  principal  author  of  major  flood 
control  legi.'^lation  throughout  his  serv- 
ice in  the  Consiress.  He  later  became 
the  first  Democratic  chairman  of  the 
present  Public  Works  Committee  after 
the  congressional  reorganization  act 
went  into  effect.  In  the  Mississippi 
Delta  and  the  entire  lower  Mississippi 
Valley,  Will  Whittington  is  known  as 
the  principal  author  of  the  flood  control 
programs  that  are  the  very  lifeblood  of 
the  economy  of  the  region.  His  unceas- 
ing efforts  to  writ«  the  necessan,-  laws 
and  guide  the  necessary  programs  into 
reality,  are  largely  re.-^ponsible  for  much 
of  the  economic  progress  of  our  entire 
area 

Will  Whittington's  vision  was  not 
limited  to  programs  in  his  immediate 
home  area  He  wrote  and  guided 
leuislation  through  the  Congress  which 
established  the  firm  Federal  responsibil- 
ity for  flood  control  programs  through- 
out the  United  States.  In  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1936,  he  established  the 
principle  of  Federal  acquisition  of  sites 
and  rights-of-way.  This  historic  policy 
was  worked  out  in  conjunction  with  our 
P'-fsent  Speaker.  John  W.  McCorm.ack, 
V  ho  was  interested  in  the  resource  de- 
velopment of  New  England  This  policy 
has  made  possible  the  full  utilization  of 
flood  control  reservoirs  for  the  generation 
of  power,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant Federal  contributions  to  va.-^t 
areas  of  the  United  States. 

Will  Whittington  was  proud  to  con- 
sider himself  a  Democrat  throughout  the 


years  of  his  service  in  the  Congress  and 
afterward.  In  1960  he  was  one  of  the 
Democratic  electors  from  Mississippi. 
Because  of  his  initiative  and  energy,  he 
was  highly  successful  in  his  personal  af- 
fairs as  a  farmer,  lawyer,  and  business- 
nian,  but  he  did  not  allow  this  success 
to  cause  him  to  overlook  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  average  man.  He  was 
very  proud  of  the  fact  tha'  he,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  Member  of  the 
Congress,  brought  about  the  passage  of 
the  Full  Employment  Act  when  he  spon- 
sored the  compromise  legislation  that 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
after  a  long  impasse. 

Mr.  Whittington  was  married  to  the 
former  Miss  Anna  Ward  Aven.  a  gracious 
lady  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her.  They 
celebrated  their  50th  wedding  anniver- 
sary 2  years  a^^o.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Whit- 
tington donated  the  Aven  Fine  Arts 
Building  to  Mississippi  College  at  Clin- 
ton and  made  many  other  charitable  con- 
t'  ibutions  in  the  State. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Whittington  was 
one  of  the  outstanding  leaders  of  the 
Mississippi  Baptist  Convention,  serving 
as  president  of  the  convention  and  in 
many  other  capacities  as  a  lay  leader  of 
his  church.  His  per.sonal  standards  ex- 
emplified the  ideals  of  a  Christian 
gentleman. 

Will  Whittington  was  a  responsible 
len.slat-or  devoted  to  the  interest  of  his 
people  and  fully  cognizant  of  his  respon- 
sibilities in  providing  leadership  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole.  He  set  an 
outstanding  example  for  any  successor 
to  follow  and  I  always  felt  a  great  per- 
sonal appreciation  for  his  courtesies  to 
me.  He  was  a  statesman  in  the  best 
Southern  and  American  tradition.  His 
leadership  was  always  a  voice  of  sanity 
and  moderation.  He  will  be  sorely  missed 
m  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Whittington  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  three  children — two  soils.  W.  W. 
Whittington,  Jr  and  Aven  Whittington, 
of  Greenwood,  and  a  daughter,  Mrc. 
Kenneth  Davenport,  of  Stone  Ridge,  New 
York — nine  grandchildren:  two  brothe-s, 
Charles  S.  Whittington  and  Curtis  C. 
Whittington,  both  of  Greenwood;  two 
sisters.  Mrs.  Thomas  Perkins,  of  Brook- 
haven,  Miss,  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Webb,  of 
Jackson.  Miss.  I  extend  to  them  all  my 
deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
frcm  Mississippi  [Mr.  ColmerI. 

Mr  COLMER  Mr  Speaker,  I  join 
my  colleagues  m  paying  tribute  to  a 
di.ninguished  American  who  served  with 
great  ability  in  this  body  for  almost 
26  years.  Hon.  William  Madison  Whit- 
tington, who  died  on  August  20. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  in  1933,  Will 
Whittington  had  established  himself  as 
a  highly  respected,  hardworking  Rep- 
resentative, He  was  already  recognized 
as  an  authority  on  flood  control,  and  in 
the  years  following  he  devoted  himself 
untiringly  to  the  task  of  harnessing  the 
father  of  waters,  the  mighty  Mississippi. 
which  in  1927  had  poured  in  a  muddy, 
relentless  torrent  over  the  rich,  alluvial 
soil  of  his  beloved  Mississippi  Delta. 
sweeping  all  the  puny  works  of  man  be- 
fore it.  In  1937  he  became  chairman  of 
the  old  Flood  Control  Committee  and,  in 
1949,    chairman    of    the    Public    Works 


Committee,  after  the  Committees  on 
Flood  Control,  Rivers,  and  Harbors,  and 
Roads  had  been  combined  under  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act. 

But,  while  he  became  an  expert  in  a 
highly  specialized  and  demanding  field, 
he  did  not  allow  his  interest  in  flood  con- 
trol to  absorb  his  attention  to  the  neglect 
of  the  broader  duties  of  a  Member  of 
Congress.  A  man  with  an  apparently 
limitless  capacity  for  hard  work.  Will 
Whittington  made  it  a  point  to  study 
personally  each  and  every  bill,  no  matter 
how  minor,  that  came  before  the  House. 
I  doubt  that  any  Member  of  this  body 
ever  before  made  a  greater  effort  than 
he  to  study  meticulously  m  advance  the 
many  and  varied  bills  reaching  the  floor 
for  debate.  His  deep  sense  of  conscien- 
tious duty  impelled  him  t-o  be  conver- 
sant with  every  single  measure  before  it 
came  up.  It  was  this  quality,  plus  his 
sound  judgment  and  forceful  character, 
that  gained  him  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  diligence  and  hard 
work  which  so  characterized  this  mans 
stay  here  in  the  Congress  was  likewise 
characteristic  of  his  private  life.  Like  so 
many  successful  Americans,  Will  Whit- 
tington started  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder.  Industry  and  frugality,  coupled 
with  sound  judgement,  resulted  in  his 
becoming  a  comparatively  wealthy  man 
before  he  came  to  the  Congress.  He  be- 
came one  of  the  outstanding  practition- 
ers of  the  law  in  the  Mississippi  Delta. 
He  also  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
successful  of  the  plantation  owners  in 
this  rich  delta  area.  But.  in  spite  of  his 
diligence  in  the  management  of  his  sub- 
stantial private  affairs,  he  found  time 
for  further  activities  as  a  civic  leader 
and  a  churchman.  Our  former  colleague 
was  a  devoted  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church.  He  was  one  of  the  church's 
great  leaders  in  the  State  organization 
of  the  Southern  Bapti.st  Church. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  this  distinguished  Mi.ssis- 
sippian  for  more  than  15  years.  I  take 
pride  in  the  fact  that  I  enjoyed  his  con- 
fidence and  his  friendship  during  my 
service  here  with  him  in  this  bodv.  Mrs. 
Colmer  joins  me  in  extending  our  most 
sincere  sympathies  to  his  devoted  and 
lovely  wife,  whose  association  and 
friendship  we  enjoyed  over  the  years,  as 
well  as  to  the  other  members  of  his 
family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  the  memory  of 
an  outstanding  former  colleague,  the 
late  WUl  M.  Whittington. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
Mississippi  I  Mr.  Whitten  I . 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  expressing  regrets 
at  the  passing  of  one  of  MissLssippis  out- 
standing citizens,  the  Honorable  Will  M. 
Whittington.  I  concur  in  the  statements 
of  my  colleagues  about  my  friend. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  in  the 
Congress  for  quite  a  number  of  years 
with  Mr.  Whittington.  He  was  possessed 
of  outstanding  energy  and  zeal  and  was 
untiring  in  his  efforts.  He  was  a  real 
gentleman,  possessed  of  the  highest  in- 
tegrity, and  a  statesman. 

All  who  speak  today  will  probably 
make  reference  to  his  outstanding  serv- 
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lee  to  the  Nation  in  the  area  of  flood 
control  and  public  works.  Truly,  in  the 
history  of  the  country  I  doubt  that  any- 
one has  done  more  to  make  the  people 
of  the  Nation  aware  of  the  need  to  de- 
velop our  natural  resources  and  to  pro- 
tect our  own  country.  As  such  things 
go,  there  was  frequently  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  just  how  these  things  could 
best  be  done;  but  Mr,  Whittington  more 
than  any  other  convinced  the  member- 
ship of  the  Congress  that  argument  as 
to  details  and  as  to  plans  should  not 
prevent  the  protection  and  development 
of  our  resources. 

During  many  of  the  years  in  which 
he  served  here  the  Interests  of  much  of 
the  area  I  represented  and  the  area  Mr. 
Whittington  represented  were  somewhat 
different.  At  least  there  was  great  dif- 
ference in  the  feelings  of  the  people  with 
regard  to  programs  in  our  areas.  It  was 
my  pleasure  to  work  with  him  in  resolv- 
ing many  of  these  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Whittington's  serv- 
ice was  by  no  means  limited  to  the  mat- 
ter of  public  works.  There  was  hardly 
any  subject  matter  which  came  before 
the  Congress  in  which  he  did  not  take 
an  active  interest.  You  may  be  sure  that 
on  any  subject  in  which  he  did  take  an 
active  interest  he  first  informed  himself 
fully;  and  he  possessed  as  broad  a  knowl- 
edge of  governmental  affairs  as  any 
Member  with  whom  I  have  served. 

He  was  temperate  in  all  his  habits  ex- 
cept as  to  work ;  and  here  he  applied 
himself  far  beyond  the  average  Member. 
On  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  i>er- 
haps  more  Members  expressed  regrets 
than  on  the  retirement  of  any  other 
Member.  Without  exception  they  paid 
tribute  to  his  outstanding  service  to  his 
State  and  to  his  Nation.  However,  we 
acknowledged  the  fact  that,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  he  was  entitled  to  retire  in 
his  active  years  so  as  to  enjoy  them  at 
home.  He  did  go  back  an  fitted  himself 
into  the  life  of  the  community  and  sur- 
rounding area,  where  he  took  an  active 
interest  in  civic  affairs. 

The  beneficial  results  of  his  work 
here  will  stand  for  years  and  years  to 
come.  Whatever  our  problems,  however 
much  we  may  differ  in  their  solution, 
however  much  we  may  owe,  money  spent 
in  protecting  our  own  country  is  an  in- 
vestment which  is  the  chief  security  for 
the  future.  Will  M.  Whittingt-on  per- 
haps contributed  more  in  that  respect 
than  any  other  Member  with  whom  I 
have  served. 

It  is  our  privilege  to  know  his  very 
fine  wife,  who  is  an  outstanding  citizen 
in  her  own  right;  and  to  her  and  his 
fine  sons  and  daughter  we  express  our 
sincere  sympathy  in  their  loss. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  my  good  fortune  to  serve  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  about  10 
years  with  our  late  colleague,  Mr.  Will 
M.  Whittington.  During  my  20  years 
here,  I  have  had  the  privilege  and  great 
honor  to  serve  with  many  distinguished 
and  able  men.  It  is  not  with  any  re- 
flection upon  anyone  when  I  say  I  know 
of  no  man  who  has  served  in  this  House 


during  these  years  who  exceeded  Mr. 
Whittington  in  ability  or  in  dedication 
to  duty  and  indeed  there  were  few  who 
were  his  equal.  He  was  dedicated  in 
many  respects — to  his  God.  to  his  family, 
to  his  community,  and  to  his  country. 
He  was  one  man  who  I  firmly  believe 
at  all  times  followed  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience  on  every  decision  as  a  citizen, 
as  a  churchman,  and  as  a  legislator.  In 
all  of  these  fields  he  achieved  great  dis- 
tinction. 

He  was  a  very  thorough  man  He 
never  came  to  the  floor  with  any  bill  from 
his  committee  that  he  had  not  thor- 
oughly studied  and  completely  mastered 
the  subject.  It  was  seldom  that  his  leg- 
islation was  amended  or  required  amend- 
ment. 

He  was  highly  respected  by  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  as  well  as  those  of  the 
other  body.  Indeed,  this  good  man  ren- 
dered a  serv'ice  on  this  earth  which  will 
last  much  longer  than  any  monument  of 
stone  which  may  be  erected  to  his 
memoiT . 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  feeling  of  sadness  and  personal 
loss  that  I  join  my  colleagues  from  Mis- 
sissippi, as  well  as  other  Members  of 
this  House,  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  former  Congressman  Will  M. 
Whittington.  who  passed  away  at  his 
home  in  Mississippi  several  days  ago. 
In  his  passing  Mississippi  and  the  entire 
Nation  has  lost  an  oatstandinsj  and  dedi- 
cated citizen. 

Few  people  have  been  privileged  to 
serve  their  fellow  men  as  was  Mr.  Whit- 
tington. A  Commercial  Appeal  editorial 
of  August  8,  1962.  very  adequately  de- 
scribed this  great  statesman  as  follows: 

He  was  a  man  of  many  parts — an  attorney, 
educator,  churchman,  lawmaker,  and  politi- 
cian, an  expert  advocate  of  flood  control  and 
Improved  farm  technology,  and  a  leader  of 
men.  The  fruits  of  his  work  in  Congress 
blossomed  in  Mississippi  through  pioneering 
flood  control  legislation  and  Government- 
supported  agricultural  experiments,  benefits 
which  the  South  and  the  Nation  have  shared. 

Many  of  the  present  Members  of  this 
House  served  with  Mr.  Whittington  and 
will  recall  his  untiring  efforts  as  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Works  Committee  to 
bring  relief  to  the  low-lying  areas  of  the 
entire  country.  During  the  12  years  he 
served  as  chairman  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee,  he  was  the  author  of 
practically  all  flood  control  legislation 
which  the  Congress  enacted  afte-r  flood 
control  became  a  national  policy  in  1928. 

Needless  to  say.  Mr.  Whittington  was  a 
patriotic  American  and  a  fine  legislator. 
He  was  deeply  devoted  to  his  State  and 
Nation.  His  efforts  in  behalf  of  his  fel- 
low man  continued  after  his  retirement 
from  the  Congress  through  his  contribu- 
tion to  civic  and  church  activities  in  his 
immediate  community  and  throughout 
his  beloved  Southland.  To  his  devoted 
wife,  his  sons,  and  daughter,  I  extend  my 
deep  and  heartfelt  sympathy.  May  each 
be  comforted  in  the  knowledge  that  he 
lived  a  full  and  worthwhile  life  and  that 
countless  friends  share  the  sorrow  of 
their  great  loss. 


Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  wish  to  join  with 
those  who  have  expressed  so  eloquently 
their  views  over  the  death  of  their 
neighbor.  Coming  from  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent section  of  the  United  States.  I 
think  I  can  objectively  point  out  the  fact 
that  Will  Whittington  during  his  service 
made  one  of  the  greatest  contributions 
any  man  has  made  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  our  great  Republic  and  the  per- 
fection of  those  things  that  have  made 
it  possible  for  us  to  proceed  as  we  have. 

I  wish  to  express  the  feeling  of  great 
loss  to  the  p>eople  in  the  district  I  have 
the  honor  of  representing,  because  there 
is  being  completed  now  a  flood  control 
project  which  was  initiated  very  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  this  distinguished 
American.  I  am  sure  every  Member  of 
this  body  joins  me  in  feeling  that  our 
grief  can  be  compensated  only  by  the 
fact  that  he  contributed  so  much  to  the 
development  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
our  friends  from  Mississippi  in  this  ex- 
pression of  sorrow  over  the  death  of  our 
late  colleague,  the  Honorable  Will  Whit- 
tington. 

Mr.  Whittington  had  many  qualities 
which  distinguished  him  as  an  outstand- 
ing Member  of  this  House  and  as  an  out- 
standing citizen  of  this  country.  He  was 
a  gentleman  of  the  first  water.  He  pre- 
sided over  the  great  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  with  rare  distinction.  In  all 
my  service  here  in  the  House  I  do  not 
recall  anyone  who  came  to  the  floor  with 
a  legislative  matter  better  informed  or 
better  prepared  to  present  it  than  Will 
Whittington. 

Many  projects  on  the  great  Missis- 
sippi River  and  its  tributaries  and  on 
rivers  throughout  the  country  are  mag- 
niflcent  monuments  to  the  service  of  this 
great  man  in  this  House. 

I  join  with  all  his  loved  ones  in  ex- 
pressing my  own  personal  sorrow  at  his 
passing. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mi-ssissippi.  I  >ield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  other  Members  in  paying  tribute  to 
this  dear  departed  colleague  and  to  ex- 
tend my  sympathy  to  his  family. 

When  I  came  to  the  Congress  one  of 
the  first  committees  on  which  I  served 
was  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, or  as  it  was  called  then,  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Exec- 
utive Department  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  distinguished  Representative 
from  Alabama.  Mr.  Manasco.  The  rank- 
ing member  of  that  committee  was  Mr. 
Whittington.  I  served  with  him  4  years. 
I  never  worked  with  any  Member  who 
had  a  greater  or  more  comprehensive 
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command  of  all  the  factors  involved  in  a 
complicated  piece  of  legislation. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  our  committee 
had  the  problem  of  the  disposal  of  lit- 
erally tens  of  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
surplus  property  scattered  all  over  the 
world.  The  legislation  which  Mr.  Whit- 
tington  helped  work  out  operated  very 
successfully.  At  that  time  also  there 
was  presented  the  so-called  full  employ- 
ment bill  which  would  have  regimented 
the  whole  US.  economv  and.  reallv,  its 
life. 

Mr.  Wh;ttin":ton  did  as  much  as  any- 
body to  expose  the  unsoundness  of  the 
wide  controls  which  that  original  pro- 
posal would  have  established.  But  hav- 
ing helped  to  defeat  that,  he  did  not 
adopt  a  npsative  attitude  toward  the 
problem.  He  worked  constructively  to 
produce  an  alternative,  the  present 
Employment  Act.  He  rejected  the  idea 
of  trying  to  guarantee  full  employment. 
Nobody  can  guarantee  full  employment 
any  more  than  the  Constitution  promises 
more  than  to  promote  the  general 
welfare. 

Mr.  Whittineton,  by  the  clarity  of  his 
mind  and  the  logic  of  his  arguments, 
helped  demolish  the  wrong  remedy;  then 
led  in  devi.-mg  a  sound  proposal  to  help 
our  Government  look  aiiead,  fore.-,ee,  and 
try  to  even  out  ups  and  downs  in  the 
economy.  That  act  will  stand  as  a  monu- 
ment to  him  quite  as  much  as  the  foot- 
prints he  has  left  on  every  State  in  the 
Union  through  his  remarkable  vision  and 
skill  in  promoting  sound  programs  of 
development  of  our  natural  resources, 
flood  control,  navigation  of  our  inland 
waterways. 

When  I  was  working  to  get  authoriza- 
tion of  a  harbor  project  which  would 
mean  more  to  the  long-range  develop- 
ment of  my  city  than  anythin-:  that  has 
happened  to  it  in  50,  if  not  a  hundred. 
years,  he  was  most  helpful  to  me  in  de- 
veloping the  presentation  of  the  project 
and  getting  it  enacted  into  law.  Will 
Whittington  made  an  unforgettable  con- 
tribution to  me  as  to  all  of  us  through 
his  strong  character  and  integrity,  the 
superior  quality  of  his  mind,  his  ability, 
his  industry,  his  temperateness  and  un- 
failing courtesy  in  handling  all  matters 
both  official  and  personal. 

Our  country  has  lost  a  giant  in  the 
passing  of  Will  Whittington. 

Mr.  SMFTH  of  Mississippi.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  G.^tiiingsI. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  ,=^peaker.  it  was 
with  deep  regret  that  I  learned  of  the 
passing  of  the  Honorable  Will  Whitting- 
ton, of  Mississippi.  I  served  m  this 
House  with  him  for  a  number  of  years. 
As  a  new  Member  of  this  body.  I  sought 
his  counsel  and  he  gave  it  gladly.  I  am 
appreciative  of  his  a.ssistance  to  me.  He 
was  a  dedicated  and  consecrated  public 
servant.  He  worked  tirelessly  m  the  in- 
terest of  flood  control  and  agriculture. 
He  was  a  learned  student  of  both. 

Mr.  Wh;ttin;:ton  represented  a  district. 
a  portion  of  which  was  adjoining  the 
district  which  I  served.  His  district  was 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  We  had  common  problems  of 
agriculture   affectsng   the   alluMal   delta 


areas  of  both  States.  I  enjoyed  serving 
with  him  and  working  with  him.  He 
was  the  author  of  flood  control  and  river 
and  harbor  improvements  over  a  span  of 
several  Congresses.  These  projects  will 
serve  as  memorials  to  an  outstanding 
man  a.'id  legislator.  His  intercession 
and  efforts  resulted  in  Mississippi  being 
allotted  nee  acreage  for  the  first  time. 
A  great  man  has  departed  from  us. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  I  yield  to 
the   gentleman   from   New  Jersey    [Mr. 

AUCHINCLOSS  !. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  very  sadder.ed  to  learn  of  the  death 
of  Will  Whittington. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  he  was 
one  of  tlie  first  men  I  met.  I  served  with 
him  on  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Commit- 
tee and  the  Flood  Control  and  Public 
Works  Committee  for  a  number  of 
years. 

He  wa.T  always  kind,  he  was  always 
courteous  and  most  helpful.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  sincere  Americans  I 
have  ever  met.  He  has  left  his  imprint 
on  America,  the  way  very  few  people 
have,  in  the  service  he  rendered  during 
his  period  in  office  and  out  of  office  in  the 
development  of  our  natural  resources. 

I  recall  with  great  feelings  one  day  in 
my  oiUce  when  he  came  in  to  see  me 
quite  unexpectedly.  He  knew  I  was  in- 
terested in  working  up  a  stream  pollu- 
tion bill.  He  told  me  he  would  like  to 
help  because  he  had  some  ideas  on  that 
subject. 

And.  lo  and  behold,  he  sat  down  and 
he  gave  me  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge, 
which  was  a  tremendous  help.  A  bill 
was  worked  out.  He  helped  promote  it, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  seeing  that  it 
went  through  the  Congress. 

I  will  never  forget  his  courtesy  and  his 
gentle  sense  of  humor  which  always 
helped  when  the  going  got  rough. 

I  extend  to  his  family  my  most  sin- 
cere sympathy  and  I  feel  sure  they  will 
And  comfcirt  in  the  knowledge  of  his 
great  life  of  service  and  the  contribu- 
tion which  he  has  made  to  his  country's 
growth  anc:  welfar*^. 

Mr.  HOP.AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Missi.ssippi.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  HOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I,  like  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jensey,  who  have  pre- 
ceded me.  2:ot  to  know  Will  Whittington 
when  we  came  to  Congress  in  1943.  Will 
Whittmstcn  was  a  stalwart  and  a  digni- 
fied figure  in  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives when  we  came  here.  I  confess  to 
the  fact  that  I  was  a  little  provincial 
in  my  great  interest  in  the  development 
of  the  Columbia  River.  But  I  found  in 
Mr.  Whittington  a  man  who  had  knowl- 
edge not  orly  of  the  Columbia  River  of  a 
very  intimate  nature,  but  also  all  of  the 
rivers  and  the  projects  that  came  to  his 
Committee  on  Public  Works  from  all  over 
tho  Nation 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Whittington  was  fair, 
he  was  constructive,  always  trying  to 
build  America  and  to  take  care  of  all 
watersheds  and  our  streams.  He  has,  as 
the  result  of  his  chairmanship,  many 
monuments  to  his  credit  in  my  own 
di.-trict. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  let  this  time 
pass  by  without  joining  with  my  col- 
leagues from  Missi.'jsippi  and  from  all 
over  America  in  paying  my  respects  to 
the  passing  and  memory  of  Will  Whit- 
tington. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  convey  my  sym- 
pathy to  his  family. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi  I  yi<,Id  to 
the  distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  deep  regret  that  I  heaid  the  an- 
nouncement of  my  dear  friend  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Smith!  about  the  pass-  . 
ing  on  of  my  very  dear  friend  and  for-  '"i 
mer  colleague.  Will  Whittington.  When 
we  talk  of  Will  Whittington.  we  talk 
about  one  of  the  mental  giants  of  this 
body.  Will  Whittington  was  not  only  a 
great  American  but  a  dedicated  legisla- 
tor. When  Will  Whittington  came  on 
the  floor  of  the  Hou.se  with  a  report  f i  om 
his  committee,  he  knew  every  detail  of 
the  bill.  When  Will  Whittington  took 
the  floor  to  make  a  speech  or  remarks  to 
his  colleagues,  evei-yone  listened  with 
silence.  He  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected men  who  has  ever  sat  m  this 
great  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  would  have  to  serve 
with  Will  Whittington  to  know  him,  to 
understand  the  great  man  that  he  was. 
He  was  not  only  a  great  man.  but  a  good 
man.  When  a  man  is  both  great  and 
good,  he  has  certainly  made  the  greatest 
contribution  humanly  possible  in  his 
pathway  through  life. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  am  deeply  grieved  to 
hear  of  his  passing,  becau.se  between  us 
there  was  a  very  deep  and  strong  friend- 
ship, as  well  as  mutually  strong  respect. 
Will  Whittington  has  made  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  progress  of  our  coimtry. 
Many  sections  of  the  country  are  in- 
debted to  Will  Whittington  for  the  devel- 
opment of  their  natural  resources,  for 
protection  against  overflowing  rivers, 
for  the  security  to  the  people  of  various 
sections  of  the  coimtry  against  the  dan- 
gers of  floods,  and  on  the  broad  scale,  he 
was  one  of  the  greatest  legislators  with 
whom  I  have  served. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs.  Whittington  and 
her  two  sons  and  daughter  and  other 
loved  ones  can  well  desene  the  greatest 
of  consolation  in  the  knowledge  that  Will 
Whittington  gave  to  life  the  best  that 
was  within  him.  in  accordance  with  the 
gifts  he  received  from  God.  In  Will 
Whittington's  case  those  gifts  were  the 
maximum  contributions  humanly  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  to  Mrs.  Whit- 
tington and  her  sons  and  daughter  and 
other  loved  ones  my  profovmd  sympathy 
in  their  great  loss  and  sorrow. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
privileged  to  rise  today  and  pay  tribute  to 
an  old  colleague  of  mine  w  ho  has  recently 
passed  away.  Will  Whittington  and  I 
were  Members  not  only  of  this  body  for 
many  years,  but  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  Will  Whittington  was 
chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee and  served  with  distinction  in  that 
position.  He  was  a  man  who  was  a 
leader  not  only  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee but  of  all  endeavors  into  which 
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he  entered.  He  was  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing experts  on  rivers  and  harbors  and 
flood  control.  His  contribution  to  the 
development  of  the  water  resources  of 
our  country  was  an  invaluable  one  and 
his  position  in  that  field  for  all  time  is 
an  honored  and  a  respected  one. 

I  was  proud  to  serve  with  Will  Whit- 
tington and  to  have  known  him.  He  was 
a  true  gentleman,  a  scholar  and  an  out- 
standing representative  not  only  of  his 
district  but  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  regret  exceedingly  his  passing  and  I 
extend  my  profound  sympathy  to  the 
members  of  his  family  for  this  untimely 
loss. 

Mr.  MILLS  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  ago  I  was  greatly  distressed  and 
saddened  to  read  in  the  paper  the  notice 
of  the  death  of  one  of  our  former  highly 
esteemed  and  respected  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Honorable 
Will  M.  Whittington,  of  Mississippi. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  the 
privilege  of  meeting  Will  M.  Whitting- 
ton when  I  flrst  came  to  the  Congress 
and  it  was  of  particular  help  to  me  to 
be  the  recipient  during  my  early  years 
here  of  his  advice  and  counsel,  which 
was  always  sound  and  characterized  by 
wisdom  and  exceedingly  good  judgment. 
As  many  of  you,  who  also  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  knowing  him,  will  recall.  Will  M. 
Whittington  served  as  a  Member  of  this 
body  for  some  26  years,  the  latter  part 
of  which  service  was  as  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  conceive<l  and  steered  through 
the  Congress  a  great  deal  of  our  basic 
flood-control  legislation.  I  think  it  can 
be  said  of  Will  Whittington  that  he  was 
a  man  of  extremely  good  judgment,  that 
he  was  a  very  diligent  and  hard  worker 
in  mastering  the  intricacies  of  legisla- 
tion within  his  committee  and  in  the 
House,  and  that  when  he  determined 
upon  a  course  of  action  which  he  thought 
was  right  he  was  undeterred  by  any 
pressures  which  might  be  brought 
against  him  regardless  of  source. 

Will  Whittington  was  admired  and 
respected  by  the  Members  of  this  House 
who  served  with  him.  After  many  years 
of  service  it  will  be  recalled  he  retired 
to  engage  full  time  in  farm  pursuits  in 
his  home  district,  but  he  maintained  his 
interest  in  public  affairs  until  his  death. 

I  know  I  speak  the  thoughts  of  others 
when  I  express  deep  regret  and  sadness 
on  the  passing  of  our  very  good  and 
close  friend.  Will  Whittington.  Our 
deepest  sympathy  and  condolences  are 
extended  to  his  dear  wife  and  family. 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hon. 
W.  M.  Whittington  devoted  a  long  and 
fruitful  life  to  serving  mankind.  He  was 
one  of  Mississippi'.!  most  productive  and 
useful  citizens. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  serve  4 
years  in  the  Hous?  with  Mr.  Whitting- 
ton. 

His  wise  counsel,  gracious  bearing,  and 
strong  character  was  an  inspiration  to 
many  of  the  younger  Members,  includ- 
ing myself. 

Mr.  Whittington  authored  construc- 
tive legislation  of  a  varied  nature,  all  of 
which  will  be  a  living  monument  to  him 
throughout  the  future  of  the  Republic. 

To  Mrs.  Whittin..?ton  and  his  children, 
I  offer  my  deepest  sympathy. 


LEGISL.ATIVE  APPROPRIATION  BILL, 
1963— COMxMriTEE  ON  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  have  until  midnight 
to  file  a  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  11151)  making  appropriations  for 
the  legislative  branch  for  the  fi.scal  year 
ending  June  30.  1963,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TISSUE  BANKS  IN   THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  call  up  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  88)  authorizing  a 
change  in  the  enrollment  of  S.  2321.  the 
District  of  Columbia  Tissue  Bank  Act. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That,  In  the 
enrollment  of  the  bill  (S.  2321)  to  encourage 
and  aid  the  development  of  reconstructive 
medicine  and  surgery  and  the  development 
of  medlco-surglcal  research  by  authorizing 
the  licensing  of  tissue  banks  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  by  facilitating  antemortem  and 
postmortem  donations  of  human  tissue  for 
tissue  bank  purposes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be,  and 
he  Is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to 
make  the  following  change,  viz:  On  page  5. 
line  19  of  the  engrossed  bill,  strike  out 
the  word  "section",  where  It  appears  the 
second  time,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 7,". 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FALSE  STATEMEN7\=^— INSl'RANCE 
ACT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  *H.R.  10916' 
to  amend  the  act  known  as  the  Life  In- 
surance Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
approved  June  19,  1934.  and  the  act 
known  as  the  Fire  and  Casualty  Act  of 
the  District  of  Coliunbia.  approved  Oc- 
tober 3,  1940;  and.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  extend 
my  remarks  in  connection  with  this  bill 
and  the  other  bills  I  am  going  to  call  up 
today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tions 26  and  29  of  chapter  II  of  the  Life 
Insurance  Act  approved  June  19,  1934.  as 
amended  (48  Stat.  1139.  1141;  sec.  35-425 
and  sec.  35-428,  D.C.  Code,  1951  ed),  are 
hereby  amended  by  adding  after  the  second 
sentence  of  each  such  section  the  following: 
"Any  such  applicant  who  willfully  files  with 
or  otherwise  submits  to  the  Superintendent, 


orally  or  In  WTltlng,  any  material  statement, 
knowing  such  statement  to  be  false,  shall. 
In  addition  tD  any  other  penalty  prescribed 
by  law,  be  guilty  of  perjury  and  subject  to 
the  penalties  thereof." 

Sec.  2.  The  second  sentence  of  section  32 
of  chapter  II  of  the  Fire  and  Casualty  Act 
approved  October  9.  1940,  as  amended  (54 
Stat.  1078:  se:.  35-1336,  DC.  Code,  1951  ed), 
is  amended  to  read:  "The  person  to  whom 
the  license  may  be  Issued  shall  file  sworn 
answers,  subject  to  the  penalties  of  perjury, 
to  such  Interrogatories  as  the  Superintendent 
may  require." 

Sec.  3.  Section  35  of  chapter  II  of  said 
Fire  and  Casualty  Act.  as  amended  (54  Stat. 
1079;  sec.  35-1339,  DC.  Code,  1951  ed).  Is 
amended  by  adding:  "Any  applicant  who.  In 
connection  with  such  application  for  renewal 
of  an  expiring  license,  willfully  files  with  or 
otherwise  submits  to  the  Superintendent, 
orally  or  In  writing,  any  material  statement 
under  oath,  knowing  such  statement  to  be 
false,  shall,  In  addition  to  any  other  penalty 
prescribed  by  law,  be  guilty  of  perjury  and 
subject  to  the  penalties  thereof." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2,  line  1,  strike  out  "shall.  In  addi- 
tion to  any  o'cher  '  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  and  Including  the  quotation  marks 
In  line  3  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "shall  be 
punished  by  Imprisonnient  for  not  more 
than  two  years."  " 

Page  2.  line  7.  strike  out  "  The  person  to 
whom"  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
and  Including  the  quotation  marks  In  line 
10  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"The  person  to  whom  the  license  may  be 
Issued  shall  lile  sworn  answers  to  such  in- 
terrogatories as  the  Superintendent  may  re- 
quire, and  any  such  person  who  willfully  files 
with  or  otherwise  submits  to  the  Superin- 
tendent, orally  or  in  writing,  any  answers 
to  such  Interrogatories,  knowing  such  an- 
swers to  be  false,  shall  be  punished  by  Im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  two  years." 

Page  2.  strike  out  lines  18  and  19  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "shall  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years."  " 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  provide  punishment 
in  the  District  of  Columbia — imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  2  years — to  those 
persons  who  make  false  statements 
under  oath  when  applying  for  licenses, 
or  renewal  of  licenses,  as  insurance 
agents  and  brokers  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Present  law  requires  that  a  person  may 
not  act  as  an  agent  to  sell  insurance  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  until  he  applies 
for  and  is  is.sued  a  license  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Insurance.  The  applica- 
tion must  include,  inter  alia,  his  quali- 
fications and  experience,  whether  he  has 
been  refused  a  license,  or  has  had  his 
license  suspended  or  revoked  in  another 
jurisdiction,  any  financial  irregularities, 
pohce  record,  and  the  like;  and  the 
license  must  be  sworn  to  by  the  appli- 
cant. 

This  legislation  is  made  necessary — 
the  District  of  Columbia  Commission- 
ers urge — by  a  decision  of  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit— AW*on  v.  United  States.  288  F. 
2d  376.  109  U.S.  App.  DC.  392.  decided 
January  12,  1961— which  held  that  a 
person  swearing  falsely  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Insurance  in  an  application 
for  an  agent's  license  was  not  subject  to 
the  perjury  statute  of  the  District  of 
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Columbia.  The  Life  Insurance  Act.  the 
court  there  stated,  makes  no  reference 
to  perjury-,  fraud,  or  other  misrepre- 
sentation in  the  procurement  of  a 
license,  and,  in  fact,  nowhere  in  the  act 
is  perjury  denounced  except  when  com- 
mitted by  one  already  employed  by  a 
company. 

This  committee  believes  that  a  penalty 
should  be  imposed  upon  persons  who 
make  false  statements  in  such  situations, 
and  feels  that  punishment  therefor  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  2  years 
IS  adequate.  This  committee  has  there- 
fore amended  the  Senate  bill  to  provide 
the  punishment  indicated,  in  lieu  of  the 
more  severe — 2  to  10  years — penalty  of 
the  perjury  statute  which  the  Senate 
imposed. 

The  Superintendent  of  Iii.^urance,  in 
a  memorandum  to  the  CommLssioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  dated  January 
16,  1961,  recommended  the  enactment  of 
legislation  lu  tins  area  as  follows: 

The  urgent  necessity  lor  such  a  bill  arises 
from  the  decision  •  •  •  of  the  U.S.  court 
of  appeals  In  the  S'el^on  case  •  *  •  in 
that  case.  It  was  decided  that  a  person 
swearing  f:\lsely  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Instirance  in  applying  for  an  agent's  license 
Is  not  subject  to  the  penalties  of  p<?rjury. 

The  danger  to  the  public  in  the  present 
situation  is  obvious  from  the  facts  of  the 
case  *  •  *.  Nelson  obtained  from  the  De- 
partment of  Insurance  a  license  to  act  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  a  life  insurance 
agent.  In  his  application  he  falsely  swore 
that  he  had  never  been  convir^-ed  of  any 
offense  against  the  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  of  any  other  Jurisdiction. 
Actually,  at  the  time  of  his  application  he 
had  recently  been  paroled  from  the  peni- 
tentiary where  he  had  served  a  sentence 
upon  conviction  of  a  felony  involving  a 
money  transaction,  and  he  was  still  report- 
ing to  the  parole  officer. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  business  of  insurance  is  a  highly 
technical  one,  which  is  not  understood  by 
the  average  policyholder  •  •  •  [who]  •  •  • 
may  easily  be  deceived  and  defrauded  by  a 
dishonest  salesman.  There  Is  obvious  danger 
to  the  public  •  •  •  in  the  situation  •  •  • 
whereby  felons  may  not  be  convicted  of  per- 
jury when  they  are  found  to  have  obtained 
licenses    thr  ;ugh    fa'.se    representations. 

The  District  of  Columbia  perjury 
statute  is  found  at  section  858  of  the  act 
approved  March  3.  1901—31  Stat.  1329; 
section  22-2501.  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  1961  edition — and  provides,  as 
stated,  a  penalty,  upon  conviction,  of 
imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for 
not  less  than  2  nor  more  than  10 
years.  The  perjury  statute  has  al- 
ready been  made  applicable  by  the  Cor.- 
grcss  to  certain  violations  of  the  insur- 
ance laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  at 
section  27  of  chapter  II  of  the  Life  In- 
surance Act.  as  amended — 72  Stat.  21; 
section  35-426,  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  1951  edit:on.  supplement  VIII— 
and  at  section  9  of  chapter  II  of  said 
act— 48  Stat.  1132:  section  35-408,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  1961  edition. 
The  former  provision  declares  that  any 
person  testifyin:^  falsely  under  oath  at  a 
Superintendent's  hearing  to  determine 
whether  a  license  should  be  suspended 
or  revoked  "shall  be  subject  to  the  penal- 
ties of  perjury."  The  latter  provision 
states  that  any  director,  officer,  aeent. 
or  employee  of  any  insurance  company 
who  willfully  and  knowingly  makes  oath 


to  any  false  annual  statement  or  other 
statement  required  by  law  "shall  be 
guilty  of  perjury." 

The  proposed  bill  makes  no  change  in 
these  sections.  As  indicated  it  adds  the 
penalty  of  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  2  yoiss  in  the  additional  cases  of 
false  sworn  statements  in  applications 
for  agents'  and  brokers'  licenses  and  ap- 
plications for  renewal  of  such  licenses. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  favor  the 
bill,  and  its  enactment  will  not  result  in 
additional  expense  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  bill, 
S.  2:i56. 

The  Cleik  read  ihe  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tions 26  and  29  of  chapter  II  of  the  Life  In- 
surance Act  approved  June  19,  1934,  as 
amended  (48  SUt.  1139,  1141;  sec.  35-425 
and  sec.  35-428,  DC.  Code,  1951  ed.),  are 
hereby  amended  by  adding  after  the  second 
sentence  of  €;ach  such  section  the  following: 
•Any  such  applicant  who  willfully  fllea  with 
or  otherwise  submits  to  the  Superintendent, 
orally  or  in  '.vrltlng,  any  material  statement, 
knowing  such  statement  to  be  false,  shall.  In 
addition  to  any  other  penalty  prescribed  by 
LiW,  be  guilty  of  perjury  and  subject  to  the 
penalties  thereof." 

Sec.  2.  The  second  sentence  of  section  32 
of  chapter  II  of  the  Fire  and  Casualty  Act 
approved  October  9.  1940,  as  amended  (54 
Stat.  1078;  sec.  35-1336.  D.C.  Code.  1951  ed.). 
is  amended  to  read:  "The  person  to  whom 
the  license  may  be  Issued  shall  file  sworn 
answers,  subject  to  the  penalties  of  perjury, 
to  such  Interrogatories  as  the  Superintendent 
may  require." 

Sec.  3.  Section  35  of  chapter  II  of  said 
Fire  and  Casualty  Act.  as  amended  (54  Stat. 
1079;  sec.  35-1339.  D.C.  Code,  1951  ed.).  Is 
amended  by  adding:  "Any  applicant  who.  In 
connection  with  such  application  for  re- 
newal of  an  expiring  license,  willfully  files 
with  or  otherwi.se  submits  to  the  Superin- 
tendent, orally  or  in  writing,  any  material 
statement  under  oath,  knowing  such  state- 
ment to  be  false,  shall.  In  addition  to  any 
other  penalty  prescribed  by  law,  be  guilty  of 
perjury  and  subject  to  the  penalties  thereof." 

Mr  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dowdy:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill 
S.  2356  and  Insert  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
10916  as  pasfied.  as  follows:  "That  sections 
26  and  29  of  c  hapter  II  of  the  Life  Insurance 
Act  approved  June  19.  1934,  as  amended  (48 
Stat.  1139,  1141;  sec.  35-425  and  sec.  35-428, 
DC.  Code.  19  51  ed  )  are  hereby  amended  by 
adding  after  the  second  sentence  of  each 
s'.ich  section  the  following:  'Any  such  ap- 
plicant who  willfully  flies  with  or  otherwise 
submits  to  the  Superintendent,  orally  or  In 
writing,  any  material  statement,  knowing 
such  statement  to  be  false,  shall  be  punished 
by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two 
years.' 


"Sec.  2.  The  second  sentence  of  section  32 
of  chapter  II  of  the  Fire  and  Casualty  Act 
approved  October  9,  1940,  as  amended  (54 
Stat.  1078;  sec.  35-1336.  DC.  C'Xle,  1951  ed  > , 
Is  amended  to  read:  'The  person  to  whom 
the  license  may  be  Issued  shall  file  sworn 
answers  to  such  interrogatories  a.s  the  Super- 
intendent may  require,  and  any  such  person 
who  willfully  files  with  or  otherwise  sub- 
mits to  the  Superintendent,  orally  or  In  writ- 
ing, any  answers  to  such  Interrogatories, 
knowing  such  answers  to  be  false,  shall  be 
punished  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  two  years.' 

"Sec.  3.  Section  35  of  chapter  II  of  said 
Fire  and  Casualty  Act,  as  amended  (54  Stat 
1079;  sec.  35-1339.  DC.  Code.  1951  ed),  Is 
amended  by  adding:  'Any  applicant  who.  In 
connection  with  such  application  for  re- 
newal of  an  expiring  license,  willfully  files 
with  or  otherwise  submits  to  the  Superin- 
tendent, orally  or  in  writing,  any  material 
statement  under  oath,  knowing  such  state- 
ment to  be  false,  shall  be  punished  by  Im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  two  years.'  " 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  iH.R  10916)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PERSONAL  PROPERTY  IN  CUSTODY 
OF  METROPOLITAN  POLICE 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (S. 
3317)  to  amend  provisions  of  law  relat- 
ing to  personal  property  coming  into  the 
custody  of  the  property  clerk.  Metro- 
politan Police  Department,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
413  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
as  amended  (sec.  4-156.  D.C.  Code,  1961 
edition),  Is  amended  by  adding  thereto  the 
following  subsection: 

"(e)  Whenever  the  owner  of  property  in 
the  custody  of  the  property  clerk  has  been 
notified  by  the  property  clerk,  by  registered 
or  certified  mall,  to  take  possession  of  such 
property  within  thirty  days  after  the  date 
of  mailing  of  such  notification,  and  such 
owner  fails  so  to  do  within  such  period,  such 
property  shall  be  thereafter  treated  as  other 
unclaimed,  abandoned,  or  lost  property  and 
shall  be  disposed  of  as  provided  In  section 
417  of  this  chapter:  Provided,  That  If,  In 
the  opinion  of  the  property  clerk,  such  prop- 
erty has  no  salable  value,  and  if  within  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  mailing  such  notifi- 
cation such  property  Is  not  reclaimed  by  Its 
owner  and  removed  by  him  from  the  custody 
of  the  property  clerk,  such  property  shall  be 
disposed  of  by  destruction  or  otherwise,  as 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia by  regulation  or  order  shall  provide." 

Sec.  2.  Section  416  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  amended  (sec.  4-159.  DC. 
Code,  1961  edition),  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  416.  (a)  All  property  or  money  taken 
on  suspicion  of  having  been  feloniously  ob- 
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tatned,  or  of  bein^  the  proceeds  uf  cna;<. 
and  fur  which  th  re  Is  no  other  claimant 
Chan  the  person  f-om  whom  .'-uch  property 
was  taken,  aiid  all  lost  proF>erty  CiiininR  into 
possession  of  any  member  of  the  police  force, 
and  all  property  and  money  taken  from 
pawnbrokers  as  tne  proceeds  ot  crime  or 
from  persons  aile^ed  to  be  Insane,  intoxi- 
cated, or  otherwise  Incapable  of  takmg  care 
of  themselves,  shall  be  transmitted  as  soon 
as  practicable  to  the  property  clerk  to  be 
fully  registered  and  advertised  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  parties  irterested.  and  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  ])ubllc  as  to  the  amount 
and  disposition  of  the  property  so  tsJcen  Into 
custody  by  the  police. 

"(b)  (1)  Whenever  any  money  or  property 
of  a  deceased  person  of  a  value  of  less  than 
$1,000  coming  Into  the  custody  of  the  prop- 
erty clerk  shall  remain  in  his  custxly  for 
a  period  of  six  months  or  more  without 
being  claimed  and  repossessed  by  the  next 
of  klQ  or  the  legal  representative  of  such 
deceased  person,  nuch  money  or  property 
shall  be  disposed  of  as  lost  or  abandoned 
property  as  provld(^d  In  section  417  of  this 
chapter:  Provided,  That  prior  to  the  dis- 
position of  such  property  of  a  deceased  per- 
son It  shall  l:>e  the  duty  of  the  property  clerk 
to  ascertain  whethtjr  there  is  pending  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  any  petition  seeking  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  legal  representative  of  sxich 
deceased  person,  and.  if  such  a  petition  Is 
pending  In  such  court,  the  property  clerk 
shall  not  dlspxjee  of  such  property  until  final 
disposition  by  the  court  of  such  petition: 
Provided  'urthcr.  That  In  any  case  where 
the  property  clerk  acqiilres  actual  knowl- 
edge that  a  petition  for  the  appointment  of 
a  legal  representative  of  such  deceased  per- 
son has  been  filed  or  is  pending  In  a  court 
outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
property  clerk  shall  not  dispose  of  such  prop- 
erty until  final  disposition  by  the  court  of 
such  petition. 

"(bi  (2)  Whenever  any  money  or  property 
of  a  deceased  per5cn  shall  be  of  a  value  of 
•  1.000  or  more  and  shall  have  remained  in 
the  custody  of  th(>  property  clerk  for  at 
least  six  mcjnths.  all  records  pertaining  to 
the  same  shall  be  :"eferred  by  the  property 
clerk  to  the  Corporation  Counsel  of  the 
District  of  Columbl  I  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
stituting appropriate  proceedings  to  effect 
the  app'jlntment  of  an  administrator  of  the 
estate  of  such  decedi;nt :  Provided.  That  upon 
expiration  of  the  tine  for  final  settlement  of 
Euch  estate  under  law  then  In  efiect.  the 
residue  thereof  In  the  absence  of  any  claim 
by  the  helrs-at-la»  or  next  of  kin  of  the 
decedent,  as  provided  by  law.  shall  be  de- 
posited Into  the  F:.eglstry  of  the  Probate 
Court,  and  upon  the  expiration  of  a  fjerlod 
of  three  years,  no  demand  having  been  made 
upon  such  funds  by  lawful  heirs  or  other 
rightful  claimants  the  amount  so  deposited 
In  such  replstry  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
Treasury  to  the  oedit  of  the  District  of 
Columbia:  Provided  further.  That  if  the 
administrator  does  not  take  P'  >ssession  of 
such  property  wihiri  three  months  from  the 
date  of  his  appointment,  the  property  clerk 
may.  after  giving  such  administrator  thirty 
days'  notice  by  reg',stered  or  certified  mail, 
sell  such  property  at  public  auction,  and, 
after  deducting  the  expenses  of  such  sale, 
and  expense  Incldert  to  the  maintenance  of 
custody  of  such  property,  shall  pay  the  re- 
maining proceeds  o'.  such  sale  over  to  such 
administrator. 

"(C)  Whenever  ihe  property  clerk  has 
custody  of  any  property  belonging  to  any 
person  who  has  been  adjudeed  of  unsound 
mind  and  a  committee  has  been  appointed 
for  such  person  but  falls  to  take  possession 
of  the  ttri  {>erty  of  si  ch  person  In  the  custody 
of  the  5)rnperty  cleric  within  six  months  from 
the  date  of  such  committee's  appointment, 
the  property  clerk  shall  give  such  conunit- 
tee  sixty  days'  notice  by  registered  or  cer- 


i.heU  mail  of  his  intention  to  sell  such 
property  at  pubhc  auction  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  such  property  in  accordance  with  law. 
If.  upon  the  expiration  of  such  sixty  days' 
notice,  the  committee  has  not  taken  custody 
of  such  property,  (a)  the  property  clerk  is 
authorized  to  sell  surli  property  at  public 
auction,  and.  after  deducting  the  expenses 
of  the  sale,  expenses  incident  to  the  main- 
tenance and  custody  of  such  property,  and 
any  amounts  due  the  District  of  Coltimbia 
lor  care  and  maintenance  of  the  adjudicated 
patient,  shall  pay  the  remaining  proceeds 
of  the  sale  over  to  such  committee,  or  (b)  If 
In  the  opinion  of  the  property  clerk  any  such 
property  has  no  salable  value,  he  is  author- 
ized to  dlspc'ie  of  such  property  by  destruc- 
tion or  otherwise  as  the  Ccanmlssioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall,  by  regulation 
or  order,  determine. 

"(d)(1)  The  said  Commissioners  are  au- 
thorized. In  their  discretion,  to  store  In  any 
commercial  warehouse  or  garage  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  in  or  on  any  facility 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  any  property  coming  into  the 
custody  oi  the  property  clerk  pursuant  to  this 
chapter,  including  vehicles  impounded  by 
any  officer  or  member  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force. 

■•(2)  The  Commissioners  are  authorized  to 
fix,  by  regulation,  the  fees  to  be  charged  to 
reimburse  the  District  of  Columbia  lor  the 
cost  of  services  rendered  by  the  Metrof>olitan 
Police  force  In  taking  custody  of  and  pro- 
tecting such  property  and  for  the  cost  of 
storing  such  property  in  any  commercial 
warehouse  or  garage,  and  whenever  any  such 
property  Is  stored  In  or  on  any  facility  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
the  Commissioners  shall  fix  the  storage  fee 
In  an  amount  reasonably  estimated  by  them 
to  be  the  value  of  the  storage  service  ren- 
dered for  each  day  during  which  such  prop- 
erty is  so  stored,  and  to  collect  all  such  fees 
due  and  owing  for  such  property  before  re- 
leasing such  profjerty  to  Its  owner  or  his 
legal  representative:  Proiided.  That  the 
Commissioners  are  authorized.  In  their  dis- 
cretion, to  waive  the  charging  and  collect- 
ing of  such  fees  for  property  taken  into 
custody  as  evidence,  the  proceeds  of  crime  or 
from  persons  supposed  to  be  Insane:  Pro- 
vided further,  That  the  property  clerk  is 
authorized  to  sell  at  public  auction  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  section  417  of  this 
chapter  any  property  stored  In  a  commercial 
garage  or  warehouse,  when  the  storage 
charges  for  such  property  exceed  75  per 
centum  of  its  value  as  determined  by  the 
property  clerk,  regardless  of  the  amount  of 
time  for  which  such  property  Is  required  by 
other  sections  of  this  chapter  to  be  held  by 
the  property  clerk. 

"(3)  Fees  collected  by  reason  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  to  the 
credit  of  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Sbc.  3.  Subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  of 
section  306  of  the  Act  approved  June  29,  1953 
(67  Stat.  101.  ch.  159),  are  hereby  repealed. 
Src.  4.  Section  417  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  amended  (sec.  4-160,  DC. 
Code,  1961  edition),  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sbc.  417.  (a)  All  property,  except  perish- 
able property  and  animals  and  property  of 
Insane  persons,  not  otherwise  disposed  of  In 
accordance  with  section  416  cf  this  chapter, 
that  shall  remain  In  the  custody  of  the 
property  clerks  for  not  less  than  ninety  days, 
except  motor  vehicles  which  shall  be  held 
for  not  less  than  sixty  days,  without  being 
claimed  and  repos.-^esaed,  shall,  after  having 
been  three  times  advertised  in  a  dally  news- 
pap>er  of  general  circulation  published  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  be  sold  at  public 
auction,  and  the  proceeds  of  such  sale,  after 
deducting  the  expenses  of  the  sale,  and  all 
other  expenses  incident  to  such  custody, 
having  been  retained  by  the  said  property 


clerk  for  a  period  of  at  .east  ninety  days 
without  being  claimed  and  repossessed,  shall 
be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  to  the  credit 
of  the  District  of  Columbia:  Provided.  That 
if  In  the  opinion  of  the  property  clerk  any 
such  property  has  no  salable  value,  he  Is 
authorized  to  dispose  of  such  property  by 
destruction  or  otherwise  as  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall,  by 
order  or  regulation,  determine. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  property  clerk  shall 
have  in  his  custody  any  motor  vehicle  upon 
which  there  is  a  lien  or  liens  of  record  In 
the  Office  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  he  shall,  prior  to  the 
sale  thereof  pursuant  to  this  section,  notify 
by  registered  or  certified  mall  each  lienor  and 
llenee  In  any  such  case  of  such  custody  and 
impending  sale,  and  if  such  lienor  or  iienee 
fall  to  remove  such  property  from  the  cus- 
tody of  the  i)roperty  clerk  within  thirty  days 
from  the  date  of  the  mailng  of  such  notifica- 
tion, such  lien  or  liens  shall  be  considered 
to  have  been  abandoned,  and  shall  be  thence- 
forth null  and  void.  Upon  being  notified  In 
writing  of  sjch  fact  by  the  property  clerk, 
the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lunabla  is  jiuthorized  to  indicate  on  his 
records  that  such  lien  or  liens  are  thence- 
forth null  and  void  and  the  proi>erty  clerk 
is  authorized  to  sell  any  such  motor  vehicle 
at  public  auction  free  and  clear  of  such  lien 
or  liens;  except  that  the  proceeds  of  such 
sale  shall  be  available,  first,  for  the  payment 
of  all  expenses  incident  to  such  sale  and 
custody;  second,  for  the  payment  of  such 
liens  so  declared  null  and  void;  third,  for 
payment  to  the  owner  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section;  and  the  re- 
m.alnder.  If  any.  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit 
of  the  District  of  Colimnbla. 

"(c)  All  money,  except  money  of  insane 
persons,  that  shall  remain  In  the  custody 
of  the  property  clerk  for  six  months  shall 
be  Eo  advertised,  and  if  not  claimed  and  re- 
possessed witliln  thirty  days.  It  shall  like- 
wise be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  to  the 
credit  of  the  District  of  Columbia.** 

Sec.  5.  Neither  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  nor  any  olficer  or  em- 
ployee thereof  shall  be  liable  for  damage  to 
any  property  resulting  from  the  removal  of 
such  properly  from  public  space,  or  the 
transportation  of  such  property  into  the  cus- 
tody of  the  property  clerk.  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice I>epartment.  nor  for  damage  to  any  such 
property  while  such  property  Is  In  the  cus- 
tody of  the  property  clerk.  Metropolitan 
Police  Department.  When  such  custody  Is 
maintained  pursuant  to  the  requirements 
of  law,  except  that  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  any  such  ofiicer  or 
employee  may  be  liable  for  damage  to  such 
property  as  a  result  of  gross  negligence  In 
the  removal,  transportation,  or  storage  of 
such  property:  Provided,  That  should  a  Judg- 
ment be  entered  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
against  any  commercial  warehouseman  or 
garagekeeper  for  damage  to  such  property  In 
his  care,  recovery  on  such  Judgment,  less  all 
administrative  expenses  and  court  costs  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Involved  in  such 
litigation,  shall  be  paid  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  the  owner  of  the  damaged  prop- 
erty as  determined  by  the  property  clerk 
For  the  purjxwe  of  this  section  the  term 
"gross  negligence"  means  a  willful  Intent  to 
Injure  property,  or  a  recklers  or  wanton  dis- 
regard of  the  rights  of  another  in  his  prop- 
erty. 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  affect  the  authority  vested 
In  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  bv  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  5  of  1952  (66  Stat  824).  The 
performance  of  any  fxmctlon  vested  by  this 
Act  In  the  Board  of  Commissioners  or  in  any 
office  or  agency  luider  the  jurisdiction  and 
control  of  said  Board  cf  Commisfioners  may 
be  delegated  by  said  Board  of  Commissioners 
In  accordance  with  section  3  of  such  plan. 
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With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  8,  line  19,  delete  'fail"  and  insert  in 
iieu  thereof  "fails". 

Page  9.  line  23.  delete  "Department. 
When  '  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Depart- 
ment, when". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  provide  more  efficient 
and  economic  procedures  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  more  expeditious 
di.sposition  of  lost  and  abandoned  prop- 
erty, property  of  deceased  persons  for 
which  there  is  no  claimant,  and  prop- 
erty of  insane  persons,  comine  into  the 
cu.stody  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment, and  by  present  law  required 
to  be  held  by  the  property  clerk  thereof. 
Such  property  consists  of  items  of 
every  size  and  description,  such  as  aban- 
doned motor  vehicles — 700  of  which  are 
presently  impounded,  some  of  them  held 
for  more  than  5  years — money,  jewelry, 
household  furnishings,  and  even  the  en- 
tire stock  and  equipment  of  a  larse  busi- 
ness establishment. 

No  opposition  to  the  bill  was  heard 
at  the  hearing  on  August  10,  1962,  at 
which  time  testimony  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  and  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
was  presented  m  favor  of  the  bill. 
Enactment  of  the  bill  will  not  result  in 
additional  costs  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia In  fact,  provisions  are  included  for 
i-eimbursement  to  the  District  for  the 
expenses  of  handling  and  storing  the 
properties  m  question. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  results 
from  the  acute  shortage  of  District- 
owned  space  for  the  stoniig  of  property, 
particularly  motor  vehicles,  coming  into 
the  custody  of  the  property  clerk.  The 
mam  facility  for  the  storage  of  such 
property  is  :n  the  May  Building  owned  by 
the  District  and  located  at  469  C  Street 
NW  The  propei'ty  stored  m  this  ware- 
house falls  into  three  categories;  iiamely, 
property  of  insane  persons — that  is,  per- 
sons who  have  been  committed  to  St. 
Eh/.abt'ths  or  some  other  hospital;  prop- 
erty m  estates  of  deceased  persons — 
piopoitv  which  has  been  taken  into  cus- 
tody by  the  police  as  a  result  of  the  death 
of  a  peisoiA  m  the  Di.stiict  of  Columbia 
wMhout  immediate  lawful  claimants  to 
such  property;  and  property  sft  out  In 
public  space  by  the  US  marshal  m 
executing  writs  of  restitution 

Motor  vehicles  coinin«  'Aiihm  such 
cate«oru\s  are  stored  m  two  lots,  one  m 
the  rear  of  tlie>  nrw  fourth  prt'cmet  sta- 
tion hou.se,  at  Fourth  and  E  Sln-ets  aw 
\vhich  ha.s  i\  rapacity  of  90  vehicles  luul 
the  other  at  SixUi  and  O  Strt'rt.s  NW  , 
With  a  SOO-vehlrle  rapacity  lloth  loUs 
ivio  constantly  f\llod  to  cupaciy,  and  the 
()■. iitlow  ha.s  to  bo  stored  at  vaiuui.s  po- 
lice piccmct  .stations.  The  Comniis.sion- 
'Ms  are  informed  that  050  to  700  vehicles 
a:(>  MOW  m  the  custody  of  the  property 
cirik.  which  means  that  between  fiO  and 
no  vehicles  have  t(^  be  left  at  pt)llC'-  pre- 
rincl  stations,   whcie   they   have   to  be 


placed  on  sueets,  alleys,  or  other  public 
space  for  long  periods  of  time.  This 
practice  generates  numerous  and  bitter 
complaints  ;!'rom  residents  of  the  area. 

The  Chief  of  Police  reports  that  prop- 
erty belonging  to  estates  of  deceased 
persons  m  the  custody  of  the  property 
clerk  occupies  approximately  10.000 
square  feet  of  storage  space  in  the  May 
warehouse  Under  present  law,  if  the 
property  be  of  less  value  than  $100  it 
may  be  disposed  of  at  public  auction 
only  after  it  has  been  held  fy  the  prop- 
erty clerk  for  1  year.  The  majority  of 
such  property  has  no  salable  value  what- 
soever. Since  present  law  does  not  al- 
low the  property  clerk  to  dispose  of 
property  of  deceased  persons  upon  the 
failure  of  the  legal  representatives  of 
the  deceased  to  take  possession  thereof. 
and  since  it  does  not  authorize  him  to 
dispose  of  such  property  other  than  by 
public  auction  where  there  are  no  legal 
representatives  of  such  deceased  per- 
sons, the  property  clerk  must  maintain 
custody  of  much  of  such  property  for 
an  indefinite  period. 

Approximately  13.000  square  feet  of 
space  in  the  May  warehouse  is  occupied 
by  proi>erty  beloneintj  to  insane  persons, 
which  property  cannot  be  disposed  of  as 
lost  or  abandoned  property  because 
there  is  a  known  lawful  claimant — the 
insane  per.son  himself.  Present  law 
makes  no  provision  for  the  disposition 
of  property  in  the  custody  of  the  prop- 
erty clerk  belonging  to  persons  adjudged 
of  unsound  mind  where  a  committee  has 
been  appointed  and  fails  or  refuses  to 
take  possession  of  such  property.  Con- 
sequently, much  of  such  property  in  the 
custody  of  the  property  clerk  has  been 
in  his  custody  for  as  long  as  15  to  20 
years,  and  presumably  will  remain  in  his 
custody  until  the  decease  of  such  adjudi- 
cated person  or  until  such  time  as  such 
adjudicated  person  shall  regain  his  san- 
ity and  reclaim  his  property. 

The  reported  b:ll  alleviates  these  sit- 
uations and  provides  for  the  orderly,  ex- 
peditious disposition  of  said  properties. 
as  is  .set  forth  more  in  detail  in  the  bill 
and  in  the  committee  report — House 
Report  No.  22r)7  -  filed  herewith. 


PROVIDING     FOR     INCORPORATION 
OF    NATIONAL    WOMAN'S    RELIEF 
CORPS,       AUXILIARY       TO       THE 
GRAND   ARMY  OF  THK  RKPriUIC 
Mr  DOWDY      M:    Sp-aker,  by  direc- 
tu.n  of  the  Commi'iee  on   tlie  District 
of  Columbia,  I  cull  up  the  bill  (S.  2260) 
to  provide   fur  the   in-o;  ix-i  .i!  ion  of  the 
National  Womim  s  H.  h- i  r^nin^,  Auxili- 
ary to  the  Gi;in(!  A:  my  Of  the  Republic. 
or«uni/e(l  iHHt  7H  v,  ar^>  old,  and  aak  for 
It.-i   linmeduite  eon;.;ii(:atton, 

The  Cleik   leud  the  title  Of  th©  bill. 
I'he  Cleik  lend  tiii<  bll!    iin  follows: 

"•■  "  """  ''■''  ''V  ''■■•■  ''  •'■<!  MMrf  Hnune  0/ 
«-•;). .^fMiMMi,,  ,,'  ^^^p  Unttrrt  StutPi  of 
'<"'■• "I    <'""yM-.ij  oMcmbied,  That  th» 

I  >il  iWliiH  pri      .|\«.  to  Wit! 

i'r.>M-i.Mi'    M.ihr:  R   nindor.  Toledo,  Ohio; 

'^''''>l''r      \\.-r      tir,.l.     ,t.;      jM.ilf      JohlUtOn. 

(.'hi'viMiiu'    \<.'v    tiii!,i: 
.' 11  1  It     .,..-    iiK'.iiriit;    Irene    Ruiulolph, 

•o.  rriaty     Ucsmo  K    CoUghllU,  PrOVldcnM. 

Hi'.  '<!<'  IMHiid; 


Treasurer:  Ocle  M.  Tumey,  Springfield,  Il- 
linois, executive  officers; 

Legislative  committee:  I.aura  I  Smith. 
chairman.  16  Temple  Street,  Providence. 
Rhode  Island:  Ethel  Ferris  Hasenbuhler, 
Washington.  District  of  Columbia;  and  Marie 
Morgan,  Indianapolis,  Indiana: 

Past  national  presidents:  Cora  M  Davis. 
Nehalem.  Oregon:  Catherine  McBrlde  Hester. 
Indianapolis,  Indiana:  Annie  Poole  Atwood. 
WoUaston.  Massachusetts;  Beatrice  J.  Tyson. 
DeBary,  Florida:  Llzetta  Coady,  Detroit. 
Michigan:  Mary  J.  Love,  Louisville.  Ken- 
tucky; Ida  Heacock  Baker,  Parsons,  Kansas: 
Elizabeth  L.  Kothe.  Parkersburg.  Iowa:  Grace 
Houlette  Hahn.  Miami,  Florida:  Louise 
Haider.  Santa  Barbara,  California;  Anne 
Anscliutz.  Saint  Louis.  Missouri;  Laura  I 
Smith.  Providence.  Rhode  Island:  Alice  P. 
Larson.  Mlnot,  North  Dakota:  Grayce  L.  Ve- 
detta.  Brooklyn,  New  York;  Harrlette  G 
McCollough.  Des  Moines.  Iowa;  Eula  M.  Ne.- 
son.  Springfield.  Illinois;  Daisy  Heinemann, 
Milwaukee.  Wisconsin;  Grace  L.  Johnson. 
Toledo.  Ohio;  Ruth  E.  Johnson.  Bellflower. 
California:  Lucille  V.  Rand.  Worcester,  Mas- 
sachusetts: Gertrude  M.  Edwards.  Iroquois. 
South  Dakota:  Bessie  K.  Coughlin,  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island:  EUzabet.'a  Jeans.  Saint 
Louis.  Missouri:  and  Joseph! r>  E.  Farkhurst, 
Pulaski.  New  York,  and  thei  successors,  are 
hereby  created  and  declared  to  be  a  br>dy  cor- 
porate of  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  lt« 
legal  domicile  shall  be.  by  the  name  of  th 
National  Woman's  Relief  Corps,  Auxiliary  to 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  i  hereafter 
referred  to  as  the  corporation ) .  and  by  such 
name  shall  be  known  and  have  perpetual 
succession  and  the  powers,  limitations  and 
restrictions  herein  contained.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  persons  named  in  this  section. 
Jointly  and  severally,  to  file  with  the  Super- 
intendent of  Corporations  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  a  copy  of  this  Act  within  fifteen 
days  after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

Sec.  2.  A  majority  of  the  persons  named 
In  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  acting  in  per- 
son or  by  written  proxy,  are  authorized  to 
complete  the  organization  of  the  corporation 
by  the  selection  of  officers,  the  adoption  of 
a  constitution  and  bylaws  not  Inconsistent 
with  this  Act,  and  the  doing  of  such  other 
acts  as  may  be  necessary  for  such  purpose. 

Sec.  3.  The  purposes  of  the  corporation 
shall  be:  To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  us  we  the  Na- 
tional Woman's  Relief  Corps  are  the  niixiliary 
and  were  organized  at  their  rrriursi  in  1883, 
and  of  men  who  saved  the  Uni  m  m  ih»;i  • 
1868;  to  MBlat  In  every  praciiciihio  w.iv  i:.  !.'ii 
preservation  and  mnklng  uvailablo  for  re- 
search of  document.s  nnrt  rrmrds  pertainluK 
to  the  Grand  Army  -  r  mu-  Kcimbiic  mui  im 
members;  to  cooperate  iii  d  .iji-  ii-mor  to  all 
those  who  have  patrloilcarv  ■  i  .  .d  our  coun- 
try in  any  war;  to  tenc  li  pi'i:  ti-m  and  tho 
duties  of  oltlBenshlj),  the  true  hi  lory  of  our 
country,  and  the  love  and  honor  of  our  flup 
to  oppoae  every  tendency  or  movement  thnt 
would  weaken  loyalty  to.  or  mnko  for  the 
destruction  or  Impairment  of.  our  constltu* 
tionnl  Union:  and  to  incuioate  and  broadly 
sustain  the  American  principles  of  repre- 
sentative lovernment,  t)f  equal  rights,  and 
of  Impartial  Justice  for  all, 
Scr.  4.  The  corporation  shall  have  power-* 

(1 )  to  have  succession   by  its  corporate 
name; 

(2)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  cumplnin  mii  ttr>- 

rend  In  any  court  of  competent  jurlsdi>  ;i  i 

Ci)   tu  adopt,  use,  and  alter  a  oorui^uic 
seal; 

{<)  to  choose  such  ufllcers,  as  thp  .riHirn- 
tl'in  may  require; 

(8)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  alter  i  .-.iiMim 
tlon  and  bylaws;  not  Inoonslstni  with  thr 
laws  of  the  United  SUtea  or  i>nv  st  >ir  m 
which  the  corporation  Is  to  opt  r.  tc  r  r  the 
management  of  its  property  .u.ii  iiu'  ir^nun- 
tlon  of  Its  afTalrs; 

(0)  to  contract  and  be  cyntrucUni  v,iih, 
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(7)  to  take  by  lease,  gift,  purcliase,  grants, 
devise,  or  bequest  from  any  public  body  or 
agency  or  any  private  corporation,  associa- 
tion, partnership,  firm,  or  Individual  and  to 
hold  absolutely  or  in  trust  for  any  of  the 
purposes  of  the  corporation  any  property, 
real,  personal,  or  mi.\ed.  necessary  or  conven- 
ient for  attaining  the  objects  and  carrying 
into  effect  the  purposes  of  the  corporation, 
subject,  however,  to  applicable  provisions 
of  law  of  any  State,  (A)  governing  the 
amount  or  kind  of  property  which  may  be 
held  by.  or  (B)  otherwise  limiting  or  con- 
trolling the  ownersjilp  of  property  by.  a  cor- 
poration operating  iu  such  State;   and 

(8)  to  transfer,  convey,  lease,  sublease, 
encumber,  and  otherwise  alienable  real,  per- 
sonal, or  mixed  property. 

Sec.  5  Eligibility  for  membership  in  the 
corporation  and  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
designation  of  clasjiea  of  members  shall,  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  this  Act,  be  determined 
as  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  cor- 
poration may  provide.  Eligibility  for  mem- 
bership in  the  cori)oratlon  shall  be  women, 
who  are  the  wives,  mothers,  daughters,  and 
sisters  of  Union  soldiers,  sailors,  and  ma- 
rines and  other  lo\al  women,  who  have  not 
given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the 
United  Sutes  of  Araerlca. 

Sec.  6.  The  supreme  governing  authority 
of  the  corporation  shall  be  the  national 
convention  thereof,  composed  of  such  officers 
and  elected  representatives  from  the  several 
States  as  shall  be  provided  by  the  rules  and 
regulations:  Provided,  That  the  form  of  the 
goveriunent  of  the  corporation  shall  always 
be  representative  of  the  membership  at  large 
and  shall  not  permit  the  concentration  of 
the  control  thereof  in  the  hands  of  a  limited 
number  of  member?  or  in  a  8elf-i>erpetuat- 
ing  group  not  so  representative  The  meet- 
ings of  the  national  convention  may  be  held 
In  any  State  or  In  the  District  of  Columbia 

Sec.  7.  (a)  During  the  Intervals  between 
the  national  convention  the  executive  of- 
ficers shall  be  the  governing  board  of  the 
corporation  and  shall  be  held  responsible  for 
the  general  policies,  program,  and  activities 
of  the  corporation. 

(b)  Upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act  the 
membership  of  the  initial  executive  officers 
of  the  corporation  shall  consist  of  the  execu- 
tive officers  of  the  National  Woman's  Relief 
Corps.  Auxiliary  to  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  the  corporation  described  in  sec- 
tion 18  of  this  Act.  or  such  of  them  as  may 
then  be  living  and  are  qualified  members  of 
suld  executive  officers,  to  wit:  Mabel  R.  Oln- 
der.  Jessie  Johnston,  Irene  Randolph.  Bessie 
K,  Coughlin.  Ocle  M  Tumey.  Mary  J.  Love. 
Laurn    !    Hmlth,   Ethel   Ferrli  Hasenbuhler, 

Rod  M  ir  'r  M-  rRan. 

(p)  Therrnr'.cr  the  cunril  of  admlnls- 
trillion  of  thp  ( iir)><)r.tilon  nhall  consist  of 
not  less  th.wi  Kcc,  members  elected  in  the 
maitner  Kim  :  r  Uic  term  M  may  b<  pir- 
scrlbcd  in  the  constitution  and  bylu*,s  of 
the  corporation. 

Sic.  8,  The  officers  of  the  corporation 
■hall  ho  II  niillnnnl  president,  senior  vice 
natl'imv!     iireKtdent,     Junior     vice     nntlmml 

pre^;i^:  '  .'I'  Iciarv  U);;!  ;  rca.'.  iltT  (WlUch 
latU'i     t '>v   '    >i.'Iur»    III. I)     If      -fu!    tiy    oi.i-    ppi - 

•on),  and  stich  uiher  uffioers  as  may  t><' 
prescribed  In  thp  r  uidt!!  ni^n  and  bylnwN 
The    ofTloerx    or    ti  r-       '.i.-ion    shall    i"- 

elected  In  n\\v\\  mmMur  :r  ii  '.  r  •mi?-,  'itn- 
and  viltli  mull  diitlrK  mut  (UIcr  .^  ;i.\\  in 
I  '■  'iNi'it  In  thr  eoimlii  .itli>ii  :iii>t  In  hiwn 
I  :  I  iif  I  lit  ixii  1(1  Ion 

Mre    P.    (in     !'!;r  pi  !i  .    ;    >,  i.nu  r  .^f  ■  h,-  i  .-r 

i>uralU)M  sluill  iir  i.i.  'oil  In  iipiiutiUflil 
Hlnols,  but  thr  1  t'  !■,,•  if  the  cori>orntlon 
shall  not  br  cfinflnrd  U\  ihnt  plarp,  but  nmy 
hn  rotuliii  ted  I  hr> 'IilMkuU  the  vnrlmm  .StntpH 
and  the  District  of  i'"UimlMH  n(  thr  I'nltc  i 
Btatea. 

(b)  The  curporullon  shall  have  !•,  i:,.  w  • 
trlct  of  Columbia  at  all  times  a  lU ;,.»;:.,. ini 
Agent  authorlMd  to  accept  service  of  process. 


notice,  or  demand  for  the  corporation,  and 
service  of  such  process,  notice  or  demand 
required  or  permitted  by  law  t-o  be  served 
up<jn  the  corporation  may  be  served  up>on 
such  agent.  The  corporation  shall  file  with 
the  Superintendent  of  Corporations  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  statement  designating 
the  initial  and  each  successor  registered 
agent  of  the  corporation  Immediately  fol- 
lowing any  stich  designation.  As  used  in 
this  Act  the  term  "Superintendent  of  Cor- 
porations of  the  District  of  Columbia"  means 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  any  agent  designated  by  them  to 
perlorm  the  functions  vested  by  this  Act  in 
the  Superintendent  of  Corporations. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  No  part  of  the  income  or  as- 
sets of  the  corporation  shall  inure  to  any  of 
Its  members  or  officers  as  such,  or  be  distrib- 
utable to  any  of  them,  during  the  life  of 
the  corporation  or  upon  Its  dissolution  or 
final  liquidation.  Nothing  in  this  subjec- 
tion, however,  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 
the  payment  of  reasonable  compensation  to 
officers  of  the  corporation  or  reimbursement 
for  actual  necessary  expenses  In  amounts 
approved  by  the  council  of  administration 
of  the  corporation. 

( b )  The  corporation  shall  not  make  loans 
to  the  officers.  Any  member  of  the  council 
of  administration,  who  votes  for  or  assents 
to  the  making  of  a  loan  or  advance  to  an 
officer  or  member  of  the  corporation,  and 
any  officer  who  participates  In  the  making 
of  such  a  loan  or  advance,  shall  be  Jointly 
and  severally  liable  to  the  corporation  for 
the  amount  of  such  loan  until  the  repay- 
ment thereof. 

Sec.  11.  The  corporation  and  its  officers 
and  agents  as  such  shall  not  contribute  to 
or  otherwise  support  or  assist  any  political 
party  or  candidate  for  public  office. 

Sec  12  The  corporation  shall  be  liable 
for  the  acts  of  its  officers  and  agents  when 
acting  within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 
Skc.  13.  The  corporation  shall  have  no 
power  to  issue  any  shares  of  6t<x:k  or  to 
declare  or  pay  any  dividends. 

Sec.  14.  The  corporation  shall  keep  cor- 
rect and  complete  books  and  records  of 
account  and  shall  keep  minutes  of  the 
proceedings  of  Its  national  convention.  All 
books  and  records  of  the  corporation  may 
be  Inspected  by  any  member,  or  his  agent 
or  attorney,  for  any  proper  purpose  at  any 
reasonable  time. 

Skc.  15.  (a)  The  rj  i;.;....  of  tiic  Corpo- 
ration shall  be  au::;;.<i  i.iwiuaiiy  in  ac- 
cordance with  general. y  adopted  auditing 
standards  by  Indepetuh  i.t  certified  public 
accountants  or  indfprndfnt  Hrnned  public 
accountants,  certified  or  llccnued  bv  n  reg- 
ulatory authority  of  n  Htnte  or  other  polit- 
ical subdivision  of  the  V:  ted  states  'I  . 
audit  shall  be  coiulue'ia  at  lia'  j  .  .ic  ur 
pinces  where  the  nccounu  of  thr  ^vi;  ira- 
tlon  urr  normnlly  kept.  All  booke,  ui  i  uunts. 
Unnnelnl  reeordfi  reports.  fMe?  nnri  nil  other 
papers,  things,  or  prnficrtv  t)i!<'t!i.'ii:^'  !.  ,  r  In 
use  by  the  corp<irnti..ii  ..i.u  uv.vf.i-Ar\  to 
facilitate  the  mutu  •,(i.,:i  be  madf  a\ui..vb;p 
to  the  person  m  piiNMi.h  »>-iidih  tn.g  \Ur 
aiidlt.  and  full  !.u,.ituh  :  ,i  verifyinu  triuid- 
nrtlon*  with  ti.c  b,i:in.>  i  -  <.r  swunUe*  hrul 
e\  (IfpoNitortes,  nscul  u^m  !,:n  .,nd  custudi,,!).-. 
hliiill   lit*  -ifrorrlrrt  t<i  R\ich  jn-i,'.vin  or  jmim  !..• 

Ill  A  rrpurl  nt  Midi  llHlfprlulrht  n.;i|!: 
.>.hu;l  br  r-ublnlllrd  b>  llir  ( 'MH^.;rrii«  iii.i  In'r: 
tl.ali  r.l\  Uinlilhi,  fi  ,lii\Kl:  ;•  Ihe  clopi  u!  'Ir 
f;r>>ul  sea:  I. 'I  svlilli  tin-  muHt  Vk.,>;  Mmilc 
l!,r  irjx.i'  bIm,.,  net  fiinli  I  hr  (•Oi'pr  irf  llir 
■  iilii  ''1  Ua  .'.idr  Bii,  h  Kintrmriil*  (•,■.  mr 
l.rvT' '-,.1  \  !ii  (iM'pr:,!  !,ii''.\  Ihr  ii 'l  pntu  !  ,i  m  n 
nw«r!'.    ■■ilul    ;i,,!ii:iM(>.     ?.,;:].'■,,■    i  ,i    dr;,,  :i     w;Ul 

an  iinahhis  of  iiip  i!si\ii|.;r',  Mriii!;  during 
ll'.r  \ral  rm  nrr,'.  and  iipjil  ;c;\t  ;ni,  ,if  fvindS, 
..i;d    '.;.(•    r;ii  .i.'iai    irNiiiin    nf    t\i,\    trading, 

liialiiit.K  '  ;ii  ,:.k;  JHilM,vhllj;  < -r  dlb.rr  oom- 
;;i'Tclul-typi'  ii.nravor  caiiu-d  m.  bv  the 
i.ipunillin     t'lmdhrr    with    \'.iv    liulr-pi  lulrtit 

«■  ulMui  '    tipi'iii  I,  III  tiio'f  M.iU'iiicnl.N     ^.!ch 
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report    shall    not    be    printed    as    a 
document. 

Sec.  16.  Not  later  than  six  months  follow- 
ing the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  cor- 
jKjratlon  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  its 
activities  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
Such  report  may  consist  of  a  rep<irt  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  national  convention 
covering  such  fiscal  year.  Such  report  shall 
not  be  printed  as  a  public  document. 

Sec.  17.  The  corporation  and  its  subordi- 
nate corps  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive 
right  to  use  the  name,  the  National  Wo- 
man's Relief  Corps.  Auxiliary  to  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Repubhc.  The  corporation  shall 
have  the  exclusive  and  sole  right  to  use.  or 
to  allow  or  refuse  the  use  of,  such  emblems, 
seals,  and  badges  as  have  heretofore  been 
used  by  the  Illinois  corp>oratlon  described 
in  section  18  and  the  right  to  which  may  be 
lawfully  transferred  to  the  corporation. 

Sec.  18.  The  corporation  may  acquire  the 
assets  of  the  National  Woman  s  Relief 
Corps,  Auxiliary  to  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  a  corporation  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  upon  discharg- 
ing or  satisfactorily  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment and  discharge  of  all  the  liability  of 
such  corporation  and  upon  complying  with 
all  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois  applicable 
thereto. 

Sec.  19.  Upon  any  dissolution  or  final 
liquidation  of  the  corporation,  its  assets 
shall  be  applied  and  distributed  as  follows: 

la)  All  liabilities  and  obligations  of  the 
corporation  shall  be  paid,  satisfied,  and  dis- 
charged, or  adequate  provision  shall  be  made 
therefor: 

(b)  Assets  held  by  the  corp>oration  upon 
condition  requiring  retvirn,  transfer  or  con- 
veyance, which  condition  occurs  by  reason 
of  the  dissolution,  shall  be  returned,  trans- 
ferred or  conveyed  in  accordance  with  such 
requirements: 

(c)  Assets  received  and  held  by  the  cor- 
poration subject  to  limitations  permitting 
their  use  only  for  charitable,  religious, 
eleemo65mary.  benevolent,  educational,  or 
similar  purposes,  but  not  held  upon  a  con- 
dition requiring  return,  transfer  or  convey- 
ance by  reason  of  the  dissolution,  shall  be 
transferred  or  conveyed  to  one  or  more  do- 
mestic or  foreign  corporations,  societies,  or 
organizations  engaged  In  activities  of  a 
charitable,  religious,  eleemosynary  benev- 
olent, educational,  or  similar  purpose  pur- 
suant to  a  plan  of  distribution  adopted  as 
provided  In  this  Act; 

(d)  Other  assets,  If  any.  shall  be  dis- 
tributed in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  articles  of  Incorporation  or  the  bylaws 
to  the  extent  thnt  the  articles  of  Incorpora- 
tion or  bylaws  determine  the  distributive 
rights  of  mem>>ers,  or  any  class  or  classes  of 
members,  or  provide  for  distribution  to 
others; 

(e)  Any  remaining  assets  may  be  dis- 
tributed to  such  persons  societies,  organisa- 
tions or  domestic  or  foreign  corporations  en- 
pi>f?rd  In  activities  not  for  profit  as  may  be 
fp'-'  .;:t>d  In  a  plan  of  distnbutp  i-,  adapted 
I A  ii.v  council  of  admlnutnvtum  it  t.'.<  cor- 
I»iia!iui.  '  t.mpliance  with  thr  conitltu- 
ti  n  iUiu  u>Utws  u{  U)e  oorpunttiin  and  all 
>  cderivl,  State,  and  Dl»ti.>.  ,,:  CciUimbla 
iiiws  applicable  thereto, 

Brr  90  The  right  to  alu  •  an  end,  or  rt- 
I'M-.}   'I'H   Alt   Is  expreasly  M-fnyrd, 

!  !h  I'i..  V,  u-  r  (ir!  r{\  lo  be  1  <■[,(!  a  IhU'd 
1)1111  \K  as  iiti'l  ll.e  thiiit  liiiie,  luut 
im.s.scii,  luul  a  nil  lio;)  to  leeoimile:  v  !v,«> 
ilini  I-:     :  I  (    '.abif 

M      1)1   \\t)V       Mi     vSprukei.  the  PUI'» 

pose  Of  this  bill  U  10  provide  lui  Uic  in- 
corporation  In  the  ntj^tr.rt  rf  Columbia 
of  the  NRtlnnn!  \S';>miui  -   h'lli'^f  Coips, 
auxUUvvy  t<    ;!.,   ciand  .'\;my  cv  \i  ,   Hi 
public,  Ol'iaiii.ni    ir,    lh8;<     niu.    now    78 

yeara  old. 
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The  purposes  of  tlie  corporation  mo 
sot  forUi  under  section  3  of  the  bill,  and 
read  as  follows: 

The  purpo«e8  ot  ihe  corpdrutlon  shftU  be 
To  perpetviftte  the  memory  ot  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  m  we  the  National 
Woman's  Relief  Corpa  me  their  !\iixllli\ry 
and  were  nrRanlBed  nt  their  request  In  1883. 
and  of  men  who  saved  the  Union  In  1861 
to  I8fl5.  In  assist  In  every  practicable  wav 
in  the  preservation  and  making  available 
f  ir  reseiu-ch  of  docunientji  and  recxirds  per- 
taining! to  the  Orand  Army  (^f  the  Republic 
and  lis  members;  to  coiperate  In  doing 
h^nor  to  all  those  who  have  patriotically 
sorved  out  country  m  any  war,  to  teach 
patriotism  and  the  duties  of  clti/.ei^shlp,  the 
true  history  of  our  country,  and  the  love  >nd 
honor  of  our  flag;  to  oppose  every  tendency 
or  movement  that  would  we«Jcen  loyalty  to, 
or  maJte  for  the  destrvictlon  or  Impairment 
of  our  constitutional  Union;  and  to  Incul- 
cate and  broadly  sustain  the  American 
principles  of  representative  grtvernment,  of 
equal  r'.ght^s,  and  of  Imtxvrtlnl  Justice  for  all 

In  addition  to  the  bill  providing  for  the 
incorporation  of  this  organization  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  specifyinR  the 
names  of  its  present  officers,  membership 
requirements,  and  duties  of  the  officers, 
the  bill  also  delineates  various  corpornte 
powers  and  procedures. 

In  this  regard,  provisions  of  the  meas- 
ure define,  one,  typical  general  corporate 
powers  relating  to  the  choice  of  officers, 
neht  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  contract,  and 
take  real  or  personal  property  by  lease, 
eift,  purchase,  and  devise;  two,  designa- 
tion of  an  agent  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  accept  sei"vice;  three,  payment 
of  compensation  and  expenses  to  officers 
for  services  rendered:  four,  prohibition 
of  loans  from  the  corporation  to  its 
officers:  five,  audit  of  financial  transac- 
tions by  a  certified  or  licensed  public 
accountant:  and.  six,  distribution  of  as- 
sets upon  the  dissolution  or  final  liquida- 
tion of  the  corporation. 

Subcommittee  No.  5  held  public  hear- 
ings on  this  bill  June  13,  1962.  at  which 
time  a  representative  of  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Superintendent  of  Corporations  of  the 
Dhstrict  of  Columbia,  and  a  representa- 
tive of  the  National  Woman's  Relief 
Corps,  auxiliary  to  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  appeared  and  supported 
enactment  of  the  bill.  The  Commission- 
ers informed  us  that  they  had  been  ad- 
vised by  the  Superintendent  of  Corpora- 
tions of  the  District  of  Columbia  that  as 
of  August  16,  1961.  the  name  "National 
Woman's  Relief  Corps,  Auxiliary  to  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic."  had  not 
been  reserved  for  use  by  any  other  corpo- 
ration pursuant  to  authority  contained 
in  the  act  approved  June  8,  1954  (68  Stat. 
18.3',  as  amended — section  29-906a.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  1951  edition — 
and  that  he  had  found  no  similar  or  de- 
ceptively similar  name  of  record.  No 
opixDEition  to  the  bill  was  registered. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  not  involve 
additional  expense  to  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    ARMORY 
BOARD 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  Di.strict  of 
Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  'H.R.  12467  > 


to  amend  the  act  of  June  4.  1948  ix.s  It 
relates  to  the  appomunent  of  the  Di.s- 
trict of  Columbia  Armory  IJonid,  and  ii.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  con.sultMt-d 
in  the  House  as  In  Commitice  o!  iJi. 
Whole 

The  Clerk  read  ihc  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SF^EAKKH      Is  their  objection  to 
the    request    of     the    Kentieinan    from 
Te.Mis' 

Mr.  DOWDY  Mr  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  leuislatlon  is  to  ;nr;-e:i.sr  the 
members  of  the  Di.strict  n!  c  ■n;;i;!,;),,i 
Aiinory  Board  from  three  members  to 
f\ve  membt  is 

Under  existing  law  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  commanding 
general  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Mili- 
tia, and  a  third  person  not  employed  by 
the  Federal  or  District  Governments,  is 
appointed  by  the  chairmen  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Cohimbi,\  Committees  of  tiie 
U.S.  Senate  and  tl.e  i:  s  House  o.f  Rep- 
resentatives, 10  serve  for  a  term  of  3 
years.  Two  of  the  pre.sent  members  of 
the  Armory  Boaid  are  ex  officio  mem- 
bers and  have  other  duties  of  a  substan- 
tial and  tlme-con^uming  nature. 

This  legislation  would  simply  increase 
from  one  per.son  to  three  persons,  not 
employed  by  the  Federal  or  District  Oov- 
ernmenus.  to  be  appointed  by  the  chair- 
men of  the  Di.'-trict  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  a  term  of  3  years. 
This  legislation  has  the  strong  endorse- 
ment of  the  pre:>ent  District  of  Columbia 
Armory  Board,  and  at  a  public  hearing 
held  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
District  Committee  on  Thursday.  July 
26,  the  three  members  of  the  Board 
testified  to  this  fact. 

There  is  no  objection  to  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation  and  there  is  no  cost  in- 
volved to  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment since  all  the  members  of  the 
Board  serve  without  compensation. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  believe  this  in- 
creases the  number  of  members  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Armory  Board.  Is 
the  District  of  Columbia  Armory  Board 
in  charge  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
new  stadium  in  the  District? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missi.ssippi  [Mr  AbernethyJ  to 
answer  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ABERNETPIY.  I  could  not  answer 
the  gentleman  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
are  in  charge  of  the  financial  affairs,  but 
the  Board  is  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  general  management  of  the 
armory  and  the  stadium.  The  stadium 
was  added  to  the  authority  of  the  Board 
at  the  time  the  stadium  was  created. 
At  the  present  time  this  board  consists 
of  three  members  who  are  the  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  the  District  Commis- 
siouers.  the  general  of  the  National 
Guard,  and  one  local  citizen  or  business- 
man of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  serve  without  pay.  The 
first  two  members  mentioned  have  tre- 
mendous re.^ponsibilities  in  connection 
with  their  official  positions,  respectively. 
as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  District 
Commissioners  and  as  head  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  Therefore,  the  purpose 
in    enlarging    the    membership    of    the 


Board  is  to  have  two  additional  members 
added  who  will  have  more  time  to  devote 
to  \]\>'  in.inaiiement  of  the  armory  us 
w-'ii  ,i.s  tt)  Ihe  stadium 

Mr  (i}K)SvS  If  I  uiuler.stand  cor- 
rectly, this  .stadium  cost  about  $20  mil- 
lion and  like  the  United  Nations  it  us  in 
flnanclal  trouble. 

Mr  APFRNFTHY  Yes  1  liave  lieaui 
such 

Mr.  OHOSS  And  I  undi'r.slaiul  that  a 
move  win  lik.iv  be  made  if  not  m  this 
.session  of  the  C(Mu;r(>s,s  then  In  the  iievi 
session  of  th.c  Cotu'.ies.s.  lo  provide  that 
the  Federal  taxpayei.s  take  ovi-r  the 
flnanclnu  of  Uu.s  .supei-duper  stadium. 
I  wonder  If.  m  the  appointment  of  the.so 
two  additional  membeis,  they  would  bo 
opposed  to  the  Federal  taxpa-ers  of  the 
entire  country — inr'.udini;  Mis.sl.s.sippi 
and  Iowa,  for  In.st.ip.ce  Ueinn  loaded 
with  the  bill  for  this  $20  million  financial 
white  elephant 

Mr.  ABERNKTHV  Of  course  1  am 
unable  to  answer  the  kentleman's  ques- 
tions. I  am  not  personally  familiai  with 
the  financial  structure  However  a.s  tlie 
gentleman  has  stated,  I  have  heard  th.ii 
the  stadium  Is  not  doing  loo  well  I  will 
not  have  any  authority  over  the  appoint- 
ment of  these  two  additional  m»  ml>eis. 
I  will  say.  however,  that  the  present 
civilian  member  of  the  Board  is  a  very 
fine,  very  successful  business  man  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Mr  Francis 
Kane;  and  it  strikes  me  that  if  they  ad  " 
two  men  to  the  Board  of  his  caiJabiliti 
it  would  be  a  very  fine  thing  I  thm^ 
It  would  be  helpful  to  both  the  stadium 
and  the  Armory 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  will  agree  with  me  that 
after  spending  $20  million  on  this 
stadium,  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  residents  thereof  ought  to  pay  this 
thing  off  rather  than  unload  it  on  the 
taxpayers  of  the  entire  country 

Mr.  ABERNETHY  The  gentleman 
well  knows  that  I  .seldom  disagree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  all  members  of 
the  Board,  as  well  as  the  two  additional 
members,  will  have  consideration  and 
sympathy  for  the  welfare  of  the  taxpay- 
ers of  Mississippi  and  Iowa  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  country  before  they  come  to 
Congress  asking  to  be  bailed  out  of  this 
deal  on  which  they  ought  not  to  ha\e 
spent  $20  million. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman's point  is  well  taken,  and  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  views  the 
gentleman  has  expressed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Mississippi  for  his  views  on  this  matter. 
I  simply  want  the  citizens  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  when  they  obligate  them- 
selves to  spend  $20  million  for  a  plush 
stadium,  to  meet  that  obligation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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FHKVKNT  SPHKAI)  OF  COMMUNICA- 
BLE DISEASES  IN  THE  DlSTIUCl' 
OF  COLUMBIA 

M:  lx:)WDY  Mr  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  ihv  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  11  H 
124181  to  amend  the  act  entitled  An 
net  U)  authoii/e  th("  CoinmisMonei  s  of 
the  Drstiiet  of  Columbia  to  make  lek'u- 
latioii,s  to  pi('\rnt  and  eoniiol  tiie  spread 
ul  conimunicable  and  picM-ntaiile  dis- 
eases." api)ruvt>d  Avjgust  11  \\>'Mt  u.s 
amendetl  and  a.sk  unanimous  eoristnt 
that  It  be  consideifd  m  the  Hou.si  a,s  ni 
Uie  Committi  <  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPKAKFH  1-  th.  ic  nhlrrtlnn  to 
the  reqiU'.sl  of  tht  :r[.i,t[nan  fiom 
Texas? 

There  was  nn  ohlertlnn 
The  Cleik  leiui  tin  hill,  as  ImHows: 
/.'.•  tf  .'1(1.  ti(i  hi/  thr  Smatr  and  House  of 
Hvprcsi'Utatwrx  o/  thr-  Vnttrd  States  of 
Amrrica  in  Congrrss  a^  rmblrd.  That  the  Act 
•ntlUed  "An  Act  to  authorlM  th«  Commls- 
•ionera  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  makt 
reRUlatlona  to  prevent  and  control  the  spread 
of  communicable  and  preventable  diseases", 
approved  August  11.  1939  (53  Stat.  1406).  as 
amended  (sec.  e-119  et  seq..  DC.  Code,  1961 
ed.l.  Is  amended  by  renumbering  section  13 
as  section  14  nnd  by  Inserting  the  following 
new  section  tmmedtutely  following  section 
12: 

"IMMEDIATE    TREATMENT    OT    MINOI     WITH 
VENCREAL    DISEASE 

"Sec  13.  If  a  minor  appears  In  any  clinic, 
hospital,  or  other  facility  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Health  of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Director  of 
Public  Health  or  his  authorized  agent,  after 
having  caused  a  medical  examination  to  be 
made  of  s\ich  minor,  has  probable  cause  to 
believe  that  such  minor  Is  affected  with  a 
venereal  disease  or  Is  a  carrier  of  a  venereal 
disease,  and  If.  as  a  result  of  such  examina- 
tion, the  Director  of  Public  Health  or  his 
authorized  agent  determines  that  Imme- 
diate medical  treatment  of  the  minor  will 
adequately  control  the  disease  of  the  minor 
so  as  to  protect  his  health  and  the  health  of 
others  without  having  said  minor  detained 
as  provided  In  this  Act.  the  Director  of  Public 
Health  or  his  authorized  agent  shall  present 
to  such  minor  a  paper,  up>on  which  such 
minor  shall  state  either  (1)  that  he  consents 
to  such  treatment,  in  which  event  such 
treatment  shall  be  given  to  the  minor  forth- 
with, or  (2 1  that  he  refuses  to  consent  to 
such  treatment,  in  which  event  no  such 
treatment  shall  be  given  to  him  pursuant  to 
this  section." 

Sec.  2  So  much  of  section  3  of  the  Act 
entitled  "To  amend  the  Act  entitled  An  Act 
to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  tonaake  regulations  to  pre- 
vent and  control  the  spread  of  communicable 
and  preventable  diseases',  approved  August 
11.  1939",  approved  August  8.  1946  (60  Stat. 
9191.  as  reads  "renumbered  as  section  13" 
is  amended  to  read  "renumbered  as  section 
15". 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  affect  the  authority  vested  in 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
5  of  1952  (66  Stat.  824).  The  performance 
of  any  function  vested  by  this  Act  In  the 
Board  of  Commissioners,  or  in  any  oflflce  or 
agency  under  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of 
said  Board  of  Commissioners  may  be  dele- 
gated by  said  Board  of  Commissioners  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3  of  such  plan. 

M:  DOWDY  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  authorize  the  De- 


partment of  Public  Health  of  the  Dis- 
trict ol  Columbia  lo  treat  minors  for 
venereal  di.seii.se  upon  thiii  own  consent, 
\\lien  Ihi'V  p:c,scnt  themselves  Volun- 
taiily  U)  i!.r   Drpu!  tineiit  .s  health  cen- 

teis  tulhc!  tl.iii:  liav.i.i  !o  utjliiir,  s'lch 
liei  inissiol,   Iiuiii   !!,(:!    imi  elil.'-  ol    ,;.i.t!(l- 

A!  pMsi!,!  in;riiii,s  !(i;  whom  piuii.i.il 
eoiisi-ni  Iii!  tie.i'nirii;  u!  Konori  hen  eun- 
un[  he  oljt.iiiird  uir  niven  oiily  oiiii  untl- 
bint.^-s  \>,hieh  a:  I-  leliiluely  sate  t<> 
adm.i.i  ti;  but  a;i  not  the  tiiu(.:.s  ol 
I  I  i  M ,  ( ■  I  •  s  i  1 .  r ! 
>.Ui'(l  oii.s  b.s 
(  a  isi'  oral  medicaid. !i  ;,s  unp;  ae!  ical  in 
patients  who  are  irn  .spon.sibii  <i!  can- 
less  Iti  the  case  of  syjJhilis  ;he:c  is  no 
prnpi,\  ..tctic  awcnt  other  than  laniclllln, 
and  hence  mir.^is  'Aho  ha\e  Ikm  n  (  xpo.'-ed 
to  tills  (lisra.'M  iret'iM  no  tieutnn:.; 
what(\i:  w  111, out  parentjtl  consent  Ae- 
corcluu;  to  !i  '-;,tn(.iiy  pie.sented  .;.  a  p.ib- 
lic  hearing:  oi.  .'^  u.  u.st  lu.  196J,  '.l:,.s  m  .,  a. 
Impediment  to  the  administration  of  ad- 
equate t!eat.'!.(^nt  hu.s  resuitt^  m  the  lo&S 


a ;  I 

!teet,\r    tiealinent    is  as- 
11  .,ie(  '  ,oii-     aiui    also   bc- 


of   35 


.(  :  en;; 


t.*.«    mwu.is   who  are 


found  in  the  Hi  alth  Department  cllnics 
lo  have  contracted  o:  to  hav(>  been  ex- 
posed to  venereal  diM  hm  with  no  treat- 
ment of  any  kind. 

The  difficulties  involved  in  obtaining 
written  parental  permis.-ion  for  treat- 
ment arc  numerous.  The  minor  who 
lives  with  one  or  both  parents  i.s  said  to 
pose  few  problems,  provided,  that  one 
parent  can  be  readily  contacted.  Fre- 
quently, however,  both  parents  are  work- 
ing. In  other  instances,  a  minor  may  be 
residing  here  with  a  relative  other  than 
his  parents,  or  with  a  friend,  and  thus 
the  required  consent  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  obtain.  The  most  common 
source  of  difficulty,  however,  is  probably 
the  fact  that  in  most  cases,  these  mmors 
fear  the  reaction  on  the  part  of  their 
parents  when  the  presence  of  these 
diseases  is   revealed   to   them. 

The  health  of  the  community  is  seri- 
ously endangered  by  failure  to  treat  this 
group  of  patients  promptly.  Through 
fear  of  their  parents'  displeasure,  these 
minors  frequently  seek  the  advice  of 
friends,  older  people,  and  thus  often  be- 
come the  victims  of  quackery.  Very 
often  they  allow  their  disease  to  spread 
through  ignorance  or  neglect.  Because 
they  are  in  a  very  active  sexual  period 
of  their  lives,  they  are  often  promis- 
cuous and  are  even  a  greater  menace 
than  the  older  adult  who  has  some 
knowledge  of  venereal  disease. 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Department  of  Public  Health 
revealed  that  treatment  of  minors  for 
venereal  disease  upon  request  or  presen- 
tation, without  parental  con.sent.  is  au- 
thorized in  California.  Florida,  Georgia, 
Hawaii.  Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  Mon- 
tana. Oregon,  Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Is- 
land, South  Carolina.  Virginia.  Wyo- 
ming, North  Carolina.  Idaho,  and  the 
territory  of  Puerto  Rico.  In  their  re- 
plies to  the  District  of  Columbia  Health 
Department's  questionnaire,  the  health 
departments  of  many  of  these  States 
stressed  the  fact  that  while  they  do  have 
this  authority,  they  prefer  in  such  cases 
to  contact  the  parents  and  obtain  their 
consent  for  treatment,  and  make  every 


efTort  to  do  so.  Thla  committee  is  a,--- 
sured  that  the  District  of  ((  :  anb.a 
Health  Department  will  li.irsue  thi.s  sun.' 
course,  and  will  use  this  nut!.  :;;v  uj 
treat  without  parental  cor.  (  ,■.  .nly 
ulien  necessary. 

The  Board  of  CommlsMo:,e;^   of   the 
District  of  Columbia  havt    iiai.  ;s(cl   uus 

bill,  and  no  one  has  t  xpiis.s.ci  a:  y  oppo- 
v<<lUon  to  its  pasAApe 
The  bill  was  o:  (!<;<(!  u    ix   (!ii;rossed 

ar-d  ' '  aii  a  '.!  ;: ', ;  '  .in(     v.  u>  :  ead  the  third 

tun-    ,iM',  pa>sro,  a:-.(!  a  motion  lu  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CALL  OF  IHK   HOUSE 

Mr.  ABBi'rr    \t:   Six  aker,  I  m«ke  a 

point   of    ordii    that    a    (Riorum    is   not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidciuly  a  quorum 
is  not  present 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

(Roll  No.  210] 

Andersen.  Oitrmats  Moulder 

Minn.  Onvln  Nix 

Ashley  Hnlleclt  OBrlen.  Ul, 

Bailey  Hardy  O'Konskl 

Baring  Harrison.  Va.  Pllcher 

Bi\rrett  Harvey.  Mich,  PoweU 

Bass.  N  H.  Healey  Reece 

Belcher  Hebert  Reuss 

Bliich  Hiestand  Rousselot 

Boiling  Hoffman,  111.  St  Qermaln 

Boykln  Hoffman,  Mich  Santangelo 

Brewster  Hollfield  Saund 

Buckley  Inouye  Scherer 

Celler  Johnson,  Calif.  Scranion 

Cook  Johnson.  Md.  Seely-Brown 

Curtis,  Mass  Karth  Shelley 

Davis,  Tenn  Kearns  Shepp>ard 

Diggs  Kilburn  Shipley 

Donohue  Kluczynskl  Sibal 

Dooley  Lankford  Spence 

Durno  McMillan  Strntton 

Elliott  McSween  Taber 

E^•ins  McVey  Teag\ie  Tex 

Fallon  Marshall  Thompson.  N  J. 

Parbsteln  Merrow  Vanik 

Fisher  Miller.  Clem  Wels 

Fogarty  Miller,  NY  Yates 

Prledel  Moorehead,  Zelenko 
Garland                   Ohio 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  350 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


COMMm-EE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  certain  privileged 
rep>ort5. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO  IMPR0\T:  AND  PROTECT  FARM 
INCOME  AND  FOR  OTHER  PUR- 
POSES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
I  call  up  a  privileged  resolution.  House 
Resolution  772.  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved.  That  Immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  res^jlution  the  bill  (HR. 
123911  to  Improve  and  protect  farm  Income. 
to  reduce  costs  of  farm  programs  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  to  reduce  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's excessive  stocks  of  agricultural 
commodities,  to  maintain  reasonable  and 
stable  prices  of  agricultural  commodities  and 
prvxiucts  to  consumers,  to  provide  adequate 
supplies  of  agricultural  commodities  for 
domestic  and  foreign  needs,  to  conserve 
natural  resources,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  the  Senate  amendment  thereto  be,  and 
the  same  hereby  is.  taken  from  the  Speaker  s 
table,  to  the  end  that  the  Senate  amend- 
ment be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  disattreed  to 
and  that  the  conference  requested  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  fAO 
Huuses  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Vr.e  eeiuleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Smith]  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  Virgiiiia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  srentieman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Brown  1  and  now  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resoliition  is  the 
usual  resolution  to  send  a  bill  to  confer- 
ence when  objection  has  been  made  to 
a  unanimous-consent  request  to  send  a 
bill  to  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  farm  bill  which 
the  House  passed  some  weeks  ago.  It 
was  sent  to  the  other  body  and  has  come 
back  with  certain  amendments.  I  do 
r.ot  know  that  there  is  any  controver.'^y 
about  sending  the  bill  to  conference.  I 
have  no  further  remarks  to  make,  and  I 
now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Brown-;  if  he  desires  to  vield  time. 
Mr.  BROWN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Smith),  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  has  explained, 
House  Resolution  772,  upon  it.s  adoption. 
will  have  the  effect  of  sending  the  so- 
called  farm  bill,  H  R.  12391,  carrying 
amendments  voted  by  the  Senate,  into 
conference  for  consideration  by  a  House- 
Senate  conference  commitlee.  I  am 
sure,  as  you  all  know,  the  other  body  did 
adopt  some  rather  far-reachini,'  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House, 
and  you  will  recall  at  first,  of  course. 
that  on  June  21,  1962.  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  a  vote  of  215  to  205 
effectively  killed  for  1963  the  admin- 
istration's plan  for  reuimentin,^'  and 
controlling  the  American  feed  gram 
fanner— and  I  emphasize  the  year  1963 
because  the  proponents  of  supply  man- 
agement in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture have  not  for  1  minute  given  up  their 
efforts  to  ultimately  impose  a  feed  grain 
control  plan. 

The  controllers  lost  a  major  battle 
when  the  House  defeated  H.R.  11222,  but 
they  are  still  hoping  to  win  the  war. 
Their  tactics  and  strateey  should  be  ap- 
parent to  everyone  who  looks  at  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  in  amending  H  R 
12391. 

Their  plan  is  a  simple  but  ruthless 
one — devastate  the  income  of  the  corn- 
livestock  farmer  to  the  point  wtiere  he 
and  his  Representatives  m  Congress  will 
be  willing  to  take  the  cor.n-ol  plan  advo- 
cated by  Mr.  freeman. 


The  Senate  amendment  to  H.R.  12391 
repeals  the  price-support  provisions  ap- 
plying to  feed  grains  in  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1958  and  replaces  them  with  a 
new  and  unique  authority. 

The  1958  act  as  you  recall  provides 
for  corn  supports  at  90  percent  of  the 
previous  3 -year  market  average,  but  not 
less  than  65  percent  of  parity.  In  dollars 
and  cents,  this  means  a  floor  of  about 
$1.05  per  bushel.  Other  feed  grains — 
oats,  i-ye.  barley,  and  e:ain  sorghum — 
would  be  supported  m  nlation  to  corn. 

Under  the  Senat^  anundment,  begin- 
ning in  1964  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  be  authorized  to  support  corn  at 
such  a  level  from  0  to  90  percent  of 
parity,  as  he  determines  will  not  result 
m  increasing  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration stocks  of  corn. 

What  does  this  mean?  What  is  a  level 
that  will  not  result  in  increasing  CCC 
stocks  of  corn?  I  understand  that  the 
r^en'leman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hoeven]  re- 
cently asked  Secre^ai-y  Freeman  that 
question,  and  he  replied  he  did  not  know. 
The  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  at 
paee  17304  of  the  Record  of  August  22, 
1962,  stated  that  he  had  asked  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  what  level  this 
would  be  and  the  Department  replied  it 
would  be  70  cents  per  bushel,  or  43  per- 
cent- of  pari'v. 

The  genilcman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hoeven  1  has  also  inquired  about  this  and 
found  the  f  gure  to  be  45  percent  of  par- 
ity, or  73  cents  per  bushel. 

Whichever  it  is,  73  cents  or  70  cents. 
it  is  an  exn-emcly  low  support  for  those 
who  for  so  many  years  have  so  forcefully 
advocated  90  percent  of  parity  and  high 
r;:T;d  supports. 

Of  course,  the  vaeue  language,  "not 
result  in  increasing  CCC  stocks,"  leaves 
the  Secretary  virtually  unlimited  author- 
ity. He  could  easily  set  the  support  at  0. 
Tl.at  is  no  support  at  all.  He  could  pull 
the  rug  completely  out  or  at  the  very 
least  he  could  continue  to  threaten  to 
do  so.  Does  this  seem  improbable?  I 
thaik  not.  Just  take  a  look  at  the  ad- 
ministration farm  bill.  All  through  it 
the  theme  of  "controls  or  nothing"  or  put 
another  way,  "regimentation  or  ruin," 
was  dominant. 

This  is  the  purpose  of  their  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  trap  to  enforce  controls 
next  year.  These  controls  will  be  offered 
most  assuredly  as  the  Senate  amendment 
further  directs  the  Secretary  to  make 
specific  recomemndatioris  at  the  next 
session.  It  is  an  unwarranted  and  ex- 
tremely broad  authority  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  people  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  who  are  intent  on  blackjack- 
ing the  farmer  into  a  straitjacket. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina,  whether  or 
not  he  intends  to  support  with  all  the 
vigor  at  his  command  the  position  of  the 
House  on  this  legislation.  I  understand 
It  was  the  agreement  in  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  when  this  bill  was  origi- 
nally reported  out. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Certainly  there  is  no 
such  agreement  in  the  Committee  on 
Asriculture  as  indicated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 


I  stated  here  on  the  floor  In  the  de- 
bate that  we  would  try  to  protect  the 
House  bill  as  far  as  possible;  but  the 
gentleman  certainly  knows  that  when 
you  go  to  conference  you  have  to  make 
some  concessions.  We  will  make  just  as 
few  concessions  as  circumstances  force 
us  to  make. 

Mr.  BROWN.  It  lias  been  my  ex- 
perience tliat  the  result  of  tiie  confer- 
ence usually  depends  upon  the  zealous 
attitude  of  the  Members  representing 
one  side  or  the  other  m  the  argument. 
I  hope  the  gentleman  will  stand  by  the 
position  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Harvey]. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
George  P.  Miller).  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 
Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill  we  are  sending  to  con- 
ference probably  carries  with  it  more 
importance  than  almost  any  other  bill 
we  have  sent  to  conference  this  year. 
Certainly  I  hope  with  all  my  heart  that 
the  House  version  of  this  proposal  will 
prevail,  as  one  who  is  particularly  inter- 
ested In  the  hvestock  and  feed  grain 
provisions  of  this  bill. 

I  would  say  that  the  Senate  version  is 
totally  unacceptable  to  our  type  of  farm- 
ing. The  House  version  is  acceptable.  I 
cannot  put  it  any  stronger  than  that. 

We  can  only  hope  that  the  House  con- 
ferees, because  we  have  after  a  lot  of  dif- 
ficulty in  the  House  arrived  at  a  basis 
that  is  fairly  congenial  to  all  of  us,  will 
stick  vigorously  to  the  House  version  of 
this  bill. 

I  say  that  and  repeat  it  because  I  can- 
not emphasize  too  much  the  impc^rtance 
that  it  has  for  the  great  Midwest  type  of 
grain  and  livestock  agriculture. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Avery]. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
some  clarifications  I  would  like  to  get 
on  the  record  so  that  not  only  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  may  understand  but 
the  farmers  of  America  will  also  under- 
stand the  circumstances  under  which  we 
are  going  to  conference. 

The  Secretai-y.  of  course,  had  no  other 
choice  than  to  announce  that  a  referen- 
dum would  be  held  to  determine  whether 
or  not  marketing  quotas  would  be  im- 
posed on  wheat  producers  of  1963.  This 
action  is  taken  on  the  basis  of  the  1958 
act  and  is  being  decided  today.  In  view 
of  the  fact  no  farm  bill  coming  from  this 
Congress  in  time  to  develop  a  new  pro- 
gram for  1963,  the  Secretary  had  no 
other  alternative. 

I  would  like  to  address  this  question 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture: 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Secretary  in 
announcing  the  referendum  that  is  oc- 
curring today  stated  the  acreage  allot- 
ments to  wheat  farmers  would  be  as- 
signed on  the  basis  of  a  55-million-acre 
national  allotment,  and  under  that  cir- 
cumstance he  would  support  the  1963 
crop  at  $1.82  a  bushel. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 
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Mr  AVERY.  On  that  basis,  regard- 
less of  what  might  come  out  of  this  con- 
ference, if  anything,  as  far  as  the  1963 
crop  is  concerned  the  price  suj)port  would 
not  be  le.ss,  under  any  circumstances, 
than  SI  82  a  bu.shel? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AVERY.  There  has  been  a  lot  of 
talk  around  over  modification  or  a  re- 
finement of  the  farm  bill  that  was  passed 
by  the  House  which  might  result  in  a 
provision  whereby  there  could  be  a  vol- 
untary diversion  from  the  already  an- 
nounced allotment,  but  it  would  be  vol- 
untary. Perhaps  it  would  be  alone  the 
line  of  the  suggestion  made  by  a  member 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  I  Mr.  Dole  i .  Under  thai  circum- 
stance, or  some  other  perhaps,  the  sup- 
port price  could  be  raised? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes.  it  can  be  raised, 
but  not  lowered. 

Mr.  AVERY.  It  is  not  likely  to  be 
raised  unless  some  type  of  diversion  pro- 
gram would  evolve  from  this  conference? 

Mr  COOLEY.    Yes. 

Mr.  AVERY.  One  other  point  I  would 
like  to  make,  and  it  will  end  up  with  a 
question. 

The  wheat  producers  have  been 
maligned  and  assailed  by  almost  every 
other  segment  of  oui-  economy  from  1952 
on.  They  have  been  accused  of  exploit- 
ing the  Public  Treasury,  producing  a  sur- 
plus that  is  not  needed.  In  the  face  of 
the  surplus  that  is  in  evidence,  we  would 
have  to  agree  there  has  been  some  over- 
production. 

The  SPEAKER  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  AVERY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina a  question.  Of  course  he  is  not  re- 
sponsible, but  I  wonder  if  he  can  tell 
us  what  the  EUender  amendment  in  the 
Senate  bill  means  when  it  is  described  as 
an  amendment  "to  make  the  fish  farmers 
eligible  for  Government  assistance  pro- 
grams." 

Now — any  language  that  I  have  under- 
stood— what  would  a  Government  as- 
sistance program  to  a  fish  farmer  be, 
and  what  is  it  doing  in  an  agricultural 
bill? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield  further,  that  is  one  reason  we 
wanted  to  go  to  conference — to  find  out 
what  it  means. 

Mr.  AVERY.  That  is  a  better  reason 
for  going  to  conference,  that  some  of 
these  suggestions  I  have  heard,  and  I 
would  support  that  objective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  one  under- 
standable and  one  acceptable  solution  to 
this  whole  conference  would  be  for  the 
Hou.se  conferees  to  agree  to  drop  out  the 
dairy  section  of  our  bill,  which  is  not  in 
the  Senate  bill,  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
drop  out  the  certificate  wheat  plan  for 
1964.  and  come  back  with  just  the 
simple  extension  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House.  I  am  sure  it  could  be  agreed 
up>on  in  a  very  few  minutes  and  the 
House  could  proc  eed  to  complete  its  work 
for  this  session. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr  Speaker,  T  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  jrentleman  from  Minne- 
sota IMr.  QutEl. 


Mr  QLTE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  this 
rule  to  send  this  bill  to  conference  in 
order  that  we  may  work  out  the  differ- 
ences laetween  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  we  were  primarily  in- 
terested in  the  feed  grains  provision 
when  the  bill  went  through  the  House. 
This  is  the  big  reason  why  the  bill 
which  the  administration  wanted  was 
defeated.  There  should  not  be  any  dif- 
ficulty in  working  out  the  differences 
between  the  feed  grains  section  of  the 
Senate  bill  and  our  bill. 

However,  there  is  one  part  in  which 
I  am  in  complete  opposition,  and  that 
is  the  change  in  the  1958  act  as  it  would 
affect   the   present   law  on  feed   grains. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  had  before  our  com- 
mittee for  a  number  of  weeks  representa- 
tives of  the  Committee  on  Economic  De- 
velopment, known  as  the  CED. "  and 
many  other  individuals  who  wanted  to 
express  their  views.  The  purpose  of 
these  hearings  was  to  study  the  CED 
farm  report.  We  do  not  know  anyone 
who  supports  the  position  of  the  CED, 
because  over  a  period  of  5  years  the  CED 
proposes  to  phase  out  programs  which 
we  have  had  in  op>eration  for  years  and 
years,  and  on  which  farmers  have  been 
dependent.  However,  if  the  Senate  bill 
is  enacted,  it  would  accomplish  in  one 
year— 1964— what  the  CED  planned  to 
accomplish  over  a  period  of  5  years. 

So,  as  the  people  around  my  part  of 
the  country  are  throwing  their  Sears, 
Roebuck  catalogs  at  the  doors  of  Sears, 
Roebuck  order  stores  and  picketing  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  I  think  they  ought  to 
pay  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  ad- 
ministration will  then  do  in  1  year  more 
than  the  CED  planned  to  do  in  5  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  also  point  out 
that  in  the  Senate-pas.sed  bill  they  have 
a  wheat  section  which  we  did  not  pass — 
the  administration's  certificate  plan. 
Under  that  plan  it  is  expected  that  the 
price  supports  for  wheat  which  would  be 
used  for  feed  would  be  about  $1.40  a 
bushel.  This  is  because  they  expected 
under  the  feed  grains  provision  price 
supports  would  be  $1.30  a  bushel.  I 
might  ask  the  Members  of  the  House 
what  would  be  the  price  of  wheat — the 
basic  price  of  wheat — if  corn  were 
dropped  to  70  cents  a  bushel  as  proposed 
in  1964?  This  would  mean  that  the  price 
of  wheat  would  be  something  like  80 
cents  a  bushel  rather  than  $1.40  a  bushel. 
If  this  were  the  case,  how  could  feed 
grain  farmers  make  any  kind  of  money 
and  stay  in  business,  if  that  would  be  the 
kind  of  income  which  they  received? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  the  reason  for 
such  a  provision.  It  is  to  force  Congress 
to  put  through  mandatory  controls  over 
feed  grains  at  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. I  want  no  part  of  that  program 
because  the  farmers  in  my  area  have 
proved  that  under  the  voluntary  plan 
under  which  they  have  been  operating 
the  last  2  years  and  under  which  they 
hope  to  operate  next  year,  they  can  ac- 
tually reduce  production  more  than  an- 
ticipated under  the  plan  proposed  by 
Secretary  Freeman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  said  the  other  day, 
under  the  voluntary  plan  anyone  who 
wants  to  can  take  part  in  it.  but  every- 


one can  raise  enough  feed  for  his  live- 
stock. 

To  me  this  is  a  basic  right  in  agricul- 
ture, to  anybody  in  this  country,  to  have 
the  right  to  manage  their  own  opera- 
tions. This  is  what  I  want  to  protect  for 
the  farmers  of  this  country 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  LattaI. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee a  question  about  the  position  that 
the  House  is  going  to  take  relative  to  the 
two-price  system  for  wheat  that  is  now 
in  the  Senate  bill.  Is  it  the  intent  of 
the  chairman  of  our  committee  to  hold 
firm  to  the  House  position  and  attempt 
to  delete  the  two-price  system  for  wheat 
from  the  Senate  bill? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  that  would  be  apphcable  in 
1963.  but  actually  it  is  not  possible  to  put 
the  program  in  in  1963.  Any  program 
that  is  brought  forth  in  this  legislation 
would  have  to  take  effect  in  1964.  Now 
the  gentleman  is  asking  me  what  posi- 
tion the  House  will  take.  All  I  can  say 
is  that  generally  spyeaking  the  House  con- 
ferees, I  am  certain,  will  stand  by  the 
House  bill  and  every  provision  thereof  as 
far  as  circumstances  will  justify  and 
permit  us  to  do. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comment.  I  am  glad  to  know  that 
he  will  stand  firm  for  the  House  position 
which  did  not  contain  this  two-price 
system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  F>oint  out  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  small  wheat 
producer,  as  I  am,  that  if  this  two-price 
system  stays  in  the  bill,  most  of  our 
small  farmers  are  going  to  get  $1.40  a 
bushel  for  their  wheat.  They  are  not 
going  to  be  eligible  for  the  certificates 
which  are  worth  60  cents  a  bushel.  I 
think  that  the  press  has  been  exceed- 
ingly lax,  especially  out  in  Ohio,  in  not 
pointing  this  fact  out  to  their  readers. 
The  last  time  I  checked  out  in  Ohio  our 
farmers  were  getting  approximately 
$2.02  a  bushel  for  their  wheat.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the 
hearings  on  the  House  bill,  before 
our  committee,  page  195,  where  the 
very  able  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]  was  interrogating  the  Sec- 
retary. The  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]  asked: 

Mr.  Dole.  You  may  have  given  an  answer 
earlier  to  this.  What  do  you  think  that  the 
price  might  be  for  the  wheat  program? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  suggested  that  on 
the  domestic  area  it  would  be  somewhere  be- 
tween a  range  of  $1.95  and  $2.05.  I  did  say. 
in  connection  with  the  export  certificate.  I 
do  not  fee)  quite  prepared  with  regard  to 
all  of  the  factors  which  we  would  need  to 
take  into  consideration  on  that,  to  set  a 
range.  I  would  think  somewhere  possibly 
between  $1  70  and  $1.90.  Of  course,  what 
might  be  left  by  way  of  feed  use — 

That  is  what  I  am  talking  about,  these 
people  who  are  not  eligible  for  these  cer- 
tificates— 

that  main  group,  would  move  at  feed  price 
in  relation  to  the  support   price  of  corn. 

Mr.  Dole    That  would  be  around  $1  40? 

Secretary  Freeman.  It  would  depend  upon 
where  we  set  it.  If  we  set  the  support  price 
on  corn  at  $1.30  it  would  be  $1.40. 
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I  mention  to  the  membership  now  that 
that  support  price  on  corn  is  $1.20.  So 
we  actuaEy  would  not  be  getting  $1.40 
a  bushel  price  support  without  the  cer- 
tificate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  conferees  to 
hold  firm  in  support  of  the  bill  that  the 
House  passed  and  to  delete  any  refer- 
ence whatever  to  this  two-price  system. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Spealier.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
1  Mr  DoLEl. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  merely 
want  to  say  it  is  most  unusual  that  on  the 
very  day  this  bill  goes  to  conference  the 
Nation's  wheat  farmers  are  voting  on 
the  referendum.  They  are  voting  not 
knowing  for  certain  what  program  will 
finally  be  adopted.  In  the  winter  wheat 
areas  farmicrs  arc  already  seeding  wheat 
and  hence  some  type  of  voluntary  plan 
appears  to  be  necessary.  Certainly  the 
farmer  who  has  not  known  whether  to 


I 


divert   10 
acres   or 

planting, 
dilemma. 


or   20  percent  of  his  allotted 


to  prepare  more  ground  for 
has  been  m  a  complete 
He  should  not  now  be 
punished  because  Consre.'^s,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  insistence  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  on  a  mandatoiy  program 
and  his  stubborn  refusal  to  compromise. 
has  not  enacted  a  program.  The  farmer 
should  not  now  be  penalized  when  he  is 
blameless. 

I  suggested  on  Au.gust  13.  a  50-50  wheat 
plan,  a  voluntary  program  giving  the 
farmer  the  option  to  retire  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  his  wheat  allotment  and  receive 
diversion  payments  based  on  50  percent 
of  the  farm's  production. 

Under  legislation  introduced  by  me — 
H.R.  1287.5 — the  55-milIion-acre  national 
minimum  allotment  would  be  in  effect 
as  Secretary  Freeman  has  previously  an- 
nounced, and  price  support  would  be 
from  75  to  90  percent  of  parity.  This 
voluntary  approach  is  necessary  becau.se 
many  winter  wheat  farmers  have  already 
begun  their  planting  operations.  It 
would  be  extremely  unfair  to  change  the 
rules  m  the  middle  of  the  game  by  forc- 
ing wheat  farmers  to  cut  their  acreage 
after  voting  in  the  referendum  on  a  55- 
million-acre  national   allotment. 

Each  wheat  farmer  would  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  divert  up  to  50  percent  of 
his  allotment— or  in  the  case  of  small 
growers  up  to  50  perecnt  of  his  highest 
actual  acr'.-auc  m  1959,  1960,  or  1961— in 
return  for  diversion  payments  based  on 
50  percent  of  the  farm  production  times 
the  basic  county  support  price. 

As  in  the  1962  program,  the  diverted 
acreage  would  be  devoted  to  con.>erva- 
tlon  practices. 

Special  provision.:;  applying  to  the 
planting  of  castor  bear.s,  guar,  safflower, 
sunflower,  sesame,  and  other  annual 
field  crops,  except  table  vegetables  and 
flax,  would  be  continued  m  the  same 
manner  as  in  1962. 

The  Secretary-  would  also  be  given  au- 
thority to  make  advance  payments  not 
to  exceed  50  percent  of  the  total  amount 
due  and  would  be  given  authority  to 
make  adjustments,  i.ssue  regulations, 
and  use  the  funds  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  this  special  1963 
wheat  program. 


In  addiiion,  the  provisions  in  the  1962 
program  applying  to  new  farms,  the  re- 
lease of  stored  wheat  and  EHirum  wheat 
would  be  continued  by  my  proposed  leg- 
islation. 

Those  sending  out  infonnation  on 
farm  programs  and  relative  income 
should  seriously  consider  what  would 
happen  under  the  Senate  version  of  the 
bill  insofar  as  the  wheat  farmer  is  con- 
cerned. 

Under  the  certificate  wheat  plan  that 
portion  of  his  crop  the  farmer  could  sell 
for  feed  becomes  important.  Since  the 
price  he  uould  receive  for  feed  wheat  is 
related  to  the  price  of  corn  it  does  not 
take  an  expert  to  determine  that  if  the 
Ellender  feed  grain  amendment  is  re- 
tained m  the  Senate  passed  bill  wheat 
farmers  would  receive  about  80  cents  a 
bushel  for  feed  wheat  in  1961.  This 
would  have  a  drastic  effect  on  farm  in- 
come thrcu^'hout  the  Midwfest,  needless 
to  say. 

You  have  heard  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Ml.  Latta!  and  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  IMr  AveryI  discuss  the 
wheat  program.  It  is  high  time  farmers 
are  given  facts:  the  farmer  wants  to 
know  where  he  is  going.  I  trust  in  con- 
ference serious  consideration  will  be  giv- 
en to  a  voluntary  approach  for  the  wheat 
farmer  for  1963. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
mmuies  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  McCuLLocH  ;. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I  was 
very  pleased  to  hear  the  question  ad- 
dressed by  my  colleague  IMr.  Brown] 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  I  would  like  to  recall  to 
the  memory  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  what  happened  to  a  bill  that  came 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
known  as  the  Antitrust  Civil  Process  Act. 
I  supported  that  bill  as  it  came  from  the 
committee.  It  was  amended  on  the  floor 
by  what  'vas  determined  to  be  a  very 
important  amitndment.  It  went  to  con- 
ference, and  the  conference  report  re- 
jected the  House  amendment.  'When 
the  conference  committee  report  came 
back  to  the  House,  you  will  remember 
that  very  close  vote  of  202  to  200  that 
agreed  to  the  motion  to  recommit  the 
conference  report  to  the  committee  of 
conference.  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  House  conferees  on  this  bill 
fitiht  as  only  House  Members  can  fight 
when  they  know  they  are  right. 

Mr  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
remainder  of  the  time  on  this  side  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  ;  Mr.  HoevenI. 

Mr.  H0E:\'EN  Mr.  Speaker,  in  not 
opposing  the  rule  and  in  not  asking  for 
instructions  to  be  given  to  the  House 
conferees  on  this  bill,  I  am  assuming 
that  the  House  conferees  will  do  their 
level  best  and  their  utmost  to  support 
the  House  position  on  this  legislation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  am  I  correct  in  that  as- 
sumption? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  one 
of  the  conferees.  I  think  he  ought  to 
speak  for  himself.  I  speak  for  myself. 
I  have  alrf  ady  spoken  two  or  three  times 
about  it.  The  gentleman  knows  we  can- 
not go  into  conference  with  our  hands 
tied.    We  must  go  into  a  free  conference. 


We  may  have  \.o  make  some  concessions 
We  may  not  be  able  to  bring  back  the 
House  bill  100  percent  as  we  passed  it, 
but  we  will  do  our  best. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  assurance.  I  think  I  can  speak 
in  behalf  of  the  House  conferees  on  the 
minority  side:  We  expect  to  sustain  the 
position  of  the  House  as  far  as  possible 
especially  with  reference  to  the  wheat 
and  feed  grain  sections.  The  feed  grain 
section  really  is  not  involved  in  con- 
ference because  both  the  Senate  and 
House  versions  are  much  alike.  But,  the 
proposed  revision  of  the  act  of  1958  as 
it  relates  to  corn  and  feed  grains  is  dyna- 
mite, and  will  no  doubt  be  one  of  the 
most  controversial  items  to  confront  the 
conferees.  In  the  House  bill  we  extend 
the  feed  grain  act  for  1  year,  as  well  as 
the  present  wheat  program  for  another 
year.  The  other  body,  however,  wrote 
into  the  wheat  section  the  so-called  cer- 
tificate or  two-price  system  which  I 
cannot  accept. 

Furthermore,  in  a  very  clever  move 
the  Senate  has  sought  to  amend  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1958  whereby  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  will  be  given  com- 
plete discretion  and  authority  to  fix  the 
price  support  on  corn  from  zero  to  90 
percent,  of  parity  provided  that  none 
such  feed  grains  help  build  up  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation's  stocks  on 
corn. 

This  provision  Is  dangerous  because  It 
will  practically  mean  removing  all  price 
supports  on  corn.  The  best  analysis  I 
can  find  under  the  formula  proposed  in 
the  other  body,  the  price  supfxDrt  on 
corn  will  be  about  45  percent  of  parity 
which  would  mean  about  70  cents  to 
73  cents  corn.  Everyone  knows  when- 
ever you  have  cheap  feed  grains,  you  are 
going  to  have  cheap  livestock,  so  another 
problem  will  be  created. 

Now  the  thing  that  disturbs  me  very 
much  is  the  statement  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  PorestiT  in  the  other  body 
when  the  Senate  bill  was  under  consid- 
eration. The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper]  made  this  statement  to 
Senator  Ellender  as  found  on  page  17204 
of  the  Record  of  August  21.  1962: 

I  know  the  purpose  of  the  chairman,  a.s 
he  made  very  clear  yesterday  on  the  floor. 
Is  to  sectire.  If  possible,  enactment  next  year 
of  a  compulsory  feed  grain  program. 

And  Senator  Ellender  answered  in  the 
affirmative. 

The  House  has  spoken  very  emphat- 
ically on  the  question  of  a  compulsory 
feed  grain  program.  I  want  to  serve 
notice  right  now,  that  if  a  conference 
report  comes  back  with  any  type  of 
compulsion  in  it,  that  I  shall  oppose  it 
to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Let  me  emphasize  also  that  the  Sen- 
ate proposes  permanent  legislation  for 
corn  and  feed  grains.  If  the  Senate 
passes  a  strict  feed  control  bill  next  year, 
with  the  act  of  1958  repealed  as  to  sup- 
port on  corn,  as  they  contemplate  doing, 
it  will  simply  be  saying  to  the  feed  grain 
farmers — you  will  have  to  take  the  con- 
trol bill  now  because  we  have  pulled  the 
rug  from  under  you  in  repealing  the  act 
of  1958.     I  do  not  propose  to  let  that 
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happen.  I.  for  on"^,  do  not  expect  to  be 
caught  in  that  kind  of  a  trap 

So  I  do  hojH'  tha  "  when  we  go  into  con- 
ference, the  House  conferees  will  stand 
by  the  House  vers: on  as  far  as  possible. 
We  have  a  eentlerran's  agreement  in  our 
committee  that  early  next  year  we  are 
going  to  review  the  entire  act  of  1958 
and  all  subsequent  major  farm  legisla- 
tion, and  .so  I  see  i;o  rea.son  in  the  world 
v.hy  we  should  legislate  beyond  the  year 
1963.  TTiere  will  be  another  Congress 
here  in  January.  Let  us  legislate  for  the 
year  1963  and  not  l>e  worrying  about  leg- 
islation for  1964.  1  do  hope  we  can  pre- 
sent a  conference  report  very  much  in 
line  with  the  House  position  on  the  leg- 
islation for  next  year  and  that  we  then 
carefully  review  proposed  permanent 
legislation  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Congress 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  resolution  was  aereed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsid'T  was  la:d  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Me.ssrs.  Cooley, 

POACE,       G.ATHINCS.       BREEniNG,       HOEVEN, 

Belcher,  and  Quu. 


EXPERIMENT    STATION    RESEARCH 
FACILITIES 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  conser.t  for  the  immediate 
consideiation  of  the  bill  iH.R.  12712'  to 
assist  the  Stat-cs  to  provide  additional 
facilities  for  research  at  the  State  agri- 
cultural experimerit  stations,  and  that  it 
may  be  considered  in  the  House  as  in  the 
Committee  of  the  vMioie. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  tie  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  ReprcsciUatnes  of  the  UJiited  States  of 
America  in  Congres.'  assembled.  That  it  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress to  continue  Its  support  of  agricultural 
research  at  the  State  agricultural  experiment 
.stations  through  Fedf^ral-grant  funds,  on  a 
matching  ba.'-is.  to  help  hnnnce  physical  fa- 
cilities as  required  for  ilie  effective  conduct 
of  an  adcqviate  research  program. 

Sec.  2  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  assist 
the  State  agrlc\iltural  experiment  stations  In 
the  construction,  acq  ilsltion.  and  remodeling 
of  buildings,  l.iborat'jrles.  and  other  capital 
facilities  dncludliig  ti-.e  acqiii-sitlun  of  fix- 
tures and  equipment  which  are  to  become  a 
part  of  such  buildings)  which  are  neces- 
sary to  more  effectlvoly  conduct  research  in 
agriculture  and  sciences  related  thereto 
through  means  of  grants  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  sections  2  to  11,  Inclu- 
sive, of  this  Act — 

<1)  the  term  "State"  shall  Include  Puerto 
Rico; 

(2)  the  term  "State  agricultural  experi- 
ment station"  mean.5  a  department  estab- 
lished under  the  direction  of  a  college  or 
university  In  any  Stite  In  accordance  with 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  donating  public 
lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories 
which  may  provide  cf  lieges  for  the  benefit  of 
agrlculttire  and  mechanic  arts",  approved 
July  2,  1802  (7  use  .301  I ;  or  a  department 
otherwise  established  pursuant  to  standards 
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prescribed  by  the  State  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  conduct  agricultural  research;   and 

(3)  the  term  "Secretary"  shall  mean  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  allocation  to  the  States 
for  the  purposes  of  section  2  such  sums  as 
the  Congress  deems  advisable. 

(b)(1)  One-third  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  section  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  allotted  equally  among  the 
States. 

(2)  Two-thirds  of  the  funds  appropriated 
piu^uant  to  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  allocated  among  the  States  as  fol- 
lows: One-half  In  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  total  amount  to  be 
allotted  as  the  rural  population  of  the  State 
bears  to  the  total  rural  population  of  all  the 
States  as  determined  by  the  last  preceding 
decennial  census  current  at  the  time  each 
such  sum  Is  first  appropriated;  and  one-half 
In  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  total  amount  to  be  allotted  as  the  farm 
population  of  the  State  bears  to  the  total 
farm  p>opulation  of  all  the  States  as  deter- 
mined by  the  last  preceding  decennial  census 
current  at  the  time  such  sum  Is  first  appro- 
priated, 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  responsibility 
of  the  Secretary  to  administer  the  provisions 
of  section  4  of  this  Act  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  precribe  as  necessary 
therefor. 

Sbc.  5.  Any  State  In  order  to  be  eligible  for 
payments  from  funds  allocated  pursuant  to 
section  4  shall  submit.  In  such  form  as  the 
Secretary  may  require,  specific  proposals  for 
acquisition  or  construction  of  physical  facil- 
ities defined  In  section  2  of  this  Act.  No 
State  shall  receive  any  payment  for  any  such 
proposal  unless  such  proposal  is  approved  by 
the  Secretary. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  No  payment  shall  be  made  to 
any  State  under  the  provisions  of  section  4 
Lf  this  Act  In  any  amount  greater  than  the 
amount  made  available  by  such  State  from 
non -Federal  funds  for  purposes  for  which 
payments  are  made  under  section  4  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Any  unused  pnrtion  of  the  allotment  of 
any  State  for  any  fLsral  year  shall  remain 
available,  at  the  option  of  such  State,  for 
payment  to  such  State  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  two  fiscal  years  foi.own.g  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  such  allotment  is  first  made 
available. 

Sec.  7.  With  respect  to  multiple-purpose 
ph>-slcal  facilities,  the  segment  or  portion 
thereof  which  Is  to  be  utilized  for  agricul- 
tural research  shall  be  the  basis  for  detpr- 
minatlon  of  fund  support  under  this  .^ct 

Sec.  8.  For  each  fiscal  year  that  funds  are 
made  avaUable  for  allocation  to  States  unde.-- 
the  provisions  of  section  4  and  section  6  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shuil  ascertain,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  daring  such  year, 
the  amount  of  the  allocation  to  which  each 
Stnte  Is  entitled,  and  shall  notify  each  State 
in  wTlting  promptly  thereafter  as  to  the 
amount  of  such  allocation. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Any  State  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  authorized  to  receive  payments 
under  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  this  Act 
shall  have  a  chief  administrative  officer,  to 
be  known  as  a  director,  and  a  treasurer  or 
other  officer  appointed  by  the  governing 
board  of  such  station.  Such  treastirer  or 
other  officer  shall  receive  and  account  for 
all  funds  paid  to  such  station  pursuant  to 
tlie  provisions  of  this  Act.  and  sliall  sub- 
mit a  report,  approved  by  the  director  of 
such  station,  to  the  Secretary  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  September  of  each  year  Such 
report  shall  contain  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  amount  received  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 
and  of  Its  disbursements  on  schedviles  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 


(b)  If  any  portion  of  the  allotted  funds 
received  by  ttie  authorized  receiving  officer 
of  any  State  agrlculttiral  experiment  sta- 
tion shall  by  any  action  or  contingency  be 
diminished,  lost,  or  misapplied,  it  shall  be 
repaid  by  the  State  concerned,  and  until 
repaid  no  par*  of  any  subsequent  appropiia- 
tion  shall  be  allocated  or  paid  to  such  State. 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  shall  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  during  the 
first  regular  session  of  each  year  with  re- 
spect to  (1)  payments  made  under  this  Act, 
(2)  the  facilities,  by  States,  for  which  such 
payments  were  made,  and  (3)  whether  any 
portion  of  the  appropriation  available  for 
allotment  to  any  State  has  been  withheld 
and.  If  so,  the  reasons  therefor. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Any  agricultural  experiment 
station  established  by  State  law  shall  be 
eligible  for  benefits  under  this  Act. 

(b)  With  respect  to  any  State  In  which 
more  than  one  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion has  been  established,  any  appropriations 
allocated  for  the  use  of  such  State  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
divided  between  or  among  such  Institutions 
as  the  legislature  of  such  State  shall  direct. 

Sec.  12.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary lor  proper  administration  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  ABEIINETHY.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  How  is  the  time  di- 
vided? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  bill  is  being  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole.  We  are  operating 
under  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr  Speaker,  this 
bill  does  not  create  a  new  program  for 
agriculture.  The  primary  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  pro\ide  a  sanple  and  fair  means 
of  distributing  among  the  various  States 
funds  that  are  to  be  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  for  agricultural  experiment 
station  facii.ties  and  equipment.  The 
law  does  not  now  include  any  particular 
foiTnula  for  ;he  distribution  of  such. 

Federal  funds  for  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice are  distributed  on  a  basic  formula 
written  into  the  law.  The  work  of  thie 
Extension  Service  and  that  of  the  ex- 
periment stations  are  more  or  less  re- 
lated. The  fuiids  for  experimental 
.'■lation  facihties  and  equipment  will  be 
on  passage  of  this  bill  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  a  formula  simiiar  to  the 
manner  in  wiiich  they  are  distributed  to 
the  Extension  SeiTice.  Distribution  will 
be  on  a  matching  basis.  For  every  dol- 
lar that  goes  to  a  State  for  these  re- 
search facilities  the  Stale  must  put  up 
Its  dollar:  m  other  words,  the  matching 
is  on  a  50-50  oasis. 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yu'ld'' 

Mr.  ABEFNETHY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman    fiom   Oklahoma. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire 
to  concratula:e  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  ,V  ississippi  upon  sponsoring 
and  bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor. 

I  comment  the  gentleman  for  the 
mam:ier  m  w:iich  he  has  worked  on  this 
for  a  long  time.  It  is  a  matter  in  which 
I  have  had  a  personal  interest.    It  is  a 
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matter  also  in  which  Dr.  Louis  J.  Haw- 
kins, Director  of  Experimental  Stations 
at  Oklahoma  State  University,  has  taken 
a  leading  interest.  Dr.  Hawkins  is  a 
former  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Directors  of  Experimental 
Stations,  and  in  that  capacity  he  took 
the  initative  in  promoting  this  type  of 
legislation.  I  know  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  responsibiUty  of  di- 
recting the  work  of  our  experimental 
stations,  and  those  who  like  Dr.  Haw- 
kins have  outstanding  records  of  leader- 
ship in  the  field  of  research,  are  going 
to  be  pleased  with  the  work  of  the  gen- 
tleman m  this  instance. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  remarks. 

Incidentally.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  bi- 
partisan bill.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  present  Administration  as 
well  as  that  of  the  previous  Adminis- 
tration endorsed  the  legislation.  Simi- 
lar bills  have  been  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [  Mr. 
Albert  ! .  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Reifel'.  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [  Mr.  H.arvey  i .  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr,  Steed  i ,  and 
po.ssibly  others. 

The  bill  was  reported  to  the  House  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  and  I  commend  it  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  the  Members. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
12712.  This  bill  has  been  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  Research  and  Extension 
Subcommittee  and  by  the  P\ill  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  comes  to  the 
House  with  a  unanimous  vote  of  ap- 
proval. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  future  ap- 
propriation of  Federal  funds  on  a  match- 
mg  basis  for  the  specific  purpose  of  aid- 
ing the  construction,  acquisition,  and 
remodeling  of  buildings,  laboratories  and 
other  facilities  for  agricultural  research 
in  the  various  State  experiment  stations. 

Our  committee  feels  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  needed  to  modernize  and  to  help 
direct  our  research  effort  into  new  and 
profitable  areas. 

We  in  agriculture  are  of  course  proud 
of  the  research  record  written  by  our 
land  grant  colleges.  State  experiment 
statiorLs  and  the  US.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

A  hundred  years  ago.  a  farmer  made 
his  way  to  the  barn  to  milk  his  cows  in 
predawn  darkness.  In  the  kitchen,  his 
wife  cooked  breakfast  on  the  old  wood- 
bu!-nmg  stove  by  the  flickering  light  from 
a  homemade  candle.  The  next  fall,  if 
thf'  crops  were  good,  she  hoped  to  be 
able  to  buy  one  of  those  newfangled 
"coal  oil"  lamps  everybody  was  talking 
about. 

After  breakfast,  as  the  first  faint 
streaks  of  light  began  to  show  in  the 
east,  the  farmer  headed  his  team  of  plow- 
horses  down  the  lane  to  the  fields  and 
the  long  day  of  hard  labor.  Like  count- 
less generations  of  farmers  before  him. 
he  had  no  p>ower  machines  to  help  him 
with  his  work.  Muscles  of  men  and  ani- 
mals supplied  all  the  energy  used  on  a 


farm  m  those  days.  Only  by  working 
m  the  fields  from  early  dawn  to  dark 
could  a  faimer  produce  enough  food  and 
fi.ber  to  supply  the  needs  of  five  people. 

Today,  the  average  American  farmer 
produces  eiough  for  26  people — and  with 
far  less  physical  labor.  In  a  few  decades 
of  amazing  progress,  this  country  has  in- 
creased agricultural  productivity  to  a 
level  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  Not  only  do  we  have  plenty 
of  food  anci  fiber  for  current  needs  of  our 
tremendou.sly  expanded  population,  but 
we  have  enough  surplus  in  storage  to 
carry  us  through  almost  any  emergency. 

The  industry  and  hard  work  of  the 
American  farmer  combined  with  the 
flints  of  science  and  education  have  of 
course  been  the  major  factors  in  this 
amazing  pi'ogress. 

These  factors  combined  have  helped 
push  farm  productivity  to  remarkable 
new  highs.  In  the  last  40  years,  for  ex- 
ample, crop  production  per  acre  has  in- 
creased about  60  percent,  while  output 
per  breeding  animal  has  gained  by  some 
85  percent.  Production  and  consump- 
tion of  all  meats  have  more  than  doubled. 

This  bill  before  us  today  is  a  further 
recognitior.  of  the  importance  of  con- 
tinuing a  lOimd  and  balanced  research 
effort.  It  IS  a  constructive  and  worth- 
while piece  of  legislation  and  it  should 
be  enacted 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill,  and  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  for  the  work  he 
has  done  on  this  legislation.  When  we 
look  at  the  results  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment activities  in  the  field  of  re- 
search for  agriculture,  we  note  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  done  nothing 
of  more  lasting  benefit  to  the  fanners 
than  through  research. 

I  recently  read  that  if  the  cost  of 
production  on  the  farms  of  this  country 
was  the  same  as  it  was  right  after  World 
War  II,  it  v.ould  have  cost  us  $15  billion 
more  to  produce  our  present  abundance 
than  it  did  Bear  in  mind  the  farmers' 
net  incomp  was  $1,3  billion  last  year. 

This  bill  will  mean  more  progress.  I 
can  assure  the  membership  there  is  com- 
plete bipartisanship  support  for  this 
legislation. 

I  know  quite  a  number  of  other  Mem- 
bers want  to  extend  their  remarks,  so  I 
will  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  permission  to  ex- 
tend their  i-emarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  on  :he  bill  now  pending. 

The  SPE.-^KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reques  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  wa.-;  no  objection. 

Mr  REIFEL,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  .his  bill.  It  is  important  to 
the  continuing  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture in  my  State,  where  this  industry 
IS  our  primary  source  of  income.  This 
year  we  have  been  hard  hit  by  stem  rust 
on  winter  wheats.  In  order  that  rust 
resistant  varieties  may  be  developed,  our 
greenhouse  facilities  for  cereal  crop 
breeding  need  to  be  expanded.  The  egg- 
laymg    industry   in   South   Dakota   has 


grown  rapidly  in  the  past  few  years  and 
our  State  college  facilities  for  poultry 
housing  need  to  be  brouglit  up  to  stand- 
ard. Research  in  vetermary  medicine  is 
confronted  with  severe  limitations  be- 
cause of  lack  of  adequate  space.  Funds 
that  would  be  made  available  through 
H.R.  12712  would  help  to  improve 
agricultural  research  in  my  State. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  12712,  the  experiment 
station  research  facilities  bill.  This  bill 
has  been  carefully  studied  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  I  wish  now 
to  compliment  the  work  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Research  and  Extension, 
chairmaned  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  I  Mr.  Abernethy],  for  its 
careful  study  and  efforts  made  to  bring 
before  the  House  a  .sound  legislative 
proposal. 

This  authorization  will  fill  a  very  basic 
need  and  permit  sound  progress  in  the 
development  of  agricultural  research  fa- 
cilities to  meet  the  rapid  technical 
changes  taking  place  in  production, 
marketing,  and  basic  research  in  the 
broad  area  of  food  and  fiber  resources 
of  our  country,  as  well  as  the  better  uti- 
lization of  these  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  approval  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
record  my  support  of  H.R.  12712  au- 
thorizing Federal  matching  funds  for 
agricultural  experiment  station  research 
facilities.  Agricultural  research  has 
been  a  significant  factor  in  making 
American  agriculture  the  most  efficient 
and  productive  in  the  world.  This  legis- 
lation will  promote  continued  progress 
by  assuring  sound  financing  of  needed 
physical  facilities  to  house  this  activity. 

Farmers,  business,  and  consumers 
have  benefited  greatly  from  the  work 
conducted  at  land-grant  colleges — such 
as  my  own  alma  mater,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. The  technical  knowledge  cained 
has  led  to  improved  quality  and  new- 
uses  for  American  food  and  fiber.  New 
markets  for  farmers  and  businessmen 
and  lower  cost  for  consumers  have  re- 
sulted. It  is  heartening  to  note  the 
widespread  bipartisan  interest  and  sup- 
port of  this  worthy  legislation, 

Mrs.  MAY,  Mr,  Speaker,  HR  12712 
to  assist  the  States  to  provide  additional 
facilities  for  research  at  the  State  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations  is  a  most 
worthwhile  program  and  I  am  gratified 
that  the  House  has  passed  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  future  appro- 
priation of  Federal  funds  on  a  matching 
basis  to  aid  the  construction,  acquisi- 
tion, and  remodeling  of  buildings,  lab- 
oratories, and  other  facilities  for 
agricultural  research  in  State  experi- 
ment stations. 

As  a  member  of  the  Research  and  Ex- 
tension Subcommittee  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  great  value  that  research  at  State 
experiment  stations  has  had  through 
the  years  to  the  well-being  of  our  citi- 
zens. Washington  State  University 
which  is  located  in  my  own  congressional 
district   has    been    among    the    leading 
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universities  in  the  Nation  in  agricultural 
experiment  station  work.  As  our  pop- 
ulation continues  to  increa.se.  the  work  at 
these  experimert  stations  must  keep 
pace  with  a  con.inuing  sound  and  bal- 
anced research  effort.  This  bill  is 
needed  to  modernize  and  channel  our 
research  efforts  toward  further  progress. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time  and  pa.ssed. 

House  Resolut:on  765  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LZAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ABERNETHY  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  ail  Mem- 
bers have  5  legislative  days  m  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  ti  e  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROGRAM    FOR    THE    BALANCE    OF 

WEEK  a:;d  next  week 

Mr.  ARENDS  Mr.  Spt-aK..r.  I  ask 
uiuinimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  speaker.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  cf  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  cbjecticn. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Uke 
this  time  In  order  that  the  majority 
leader  might  advise  us  as  to  tlie  program 
both  for  tomorrow  and  the  following 
week. 

Mr.  ALBERT-  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gcntle- 
maii  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  AIJ3ERT  Mr.  Speaker,  tliis  con- 
cludes tl.e  legislative  business  for  the 
week.  However,  the  House  will  be  in 
session  tomorro\\ .  It  is  my  purpose  to 
ask  at  the  conclusion  of  this  colloquy 
unaiiimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  tomorrow  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Tuesday  next, 

Mr.  Speaker,  Monday  is  Labor  Day, 
and  there  is  no  .session  scheduled.  Tues- 
day the  Consent  Calendar  and  the  Pri- 
vate Calendar  will  be  called.  Tliere  is 
a  primary  in  Nevada  on  that  date. 
Wednesday  there  is  no  session.  Thtirs- 
day  there  is  no  legislative  business  be- 
cause of  the  New  York  primary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  advise  the 
House  that  any  bills  returned  from  the 
other  body  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto  may  be  sent  to  conference  by 
unanimous  consent  on  any  day  the 
House  is  in  session  next  week.  It  is  not 
intended,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  bring  up  con- 
ference reports  n^xt  week,  however,  for 
final  consideration.  Of  course,  this  an- 
nouncement is  made  subject  to  the  reser- 
vation that  should  any  emergency  arise. 
the  House  would  take  such  action  as 
would  be  nece.ssary  under  the  circum- 
stances. 


There  will  be  no  legislative  business 
except  the  Consent  Calendar  and  Private 
Calendar  and.  hence,  no  rollcalls. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Will  there  be  a  con- 
ference report  of  any  kind  tomorrow 
about  which  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa presently  knows? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  fm-ther,  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
conference  report  that  will  be  called  up 
tomorrow. 

Mr,  BALDWIN.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
might  make  a  comment  to  the  majority 
leader,  it  seems  to  me  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  those  of  us  who  are  from 
the  west  coast,  with  the  problems  and 
costs  of  transportation  back  and  forth 
to  the  west  coast  being  substantial,  this 
kind  of  schedule  where  we  have  a  situa- 
tion as  we  did  last  week  with  no  legisla- 
tive business  of  note,  and  next  week  with 
no  legislative  business  of  note,  it  is 
extremely  unfair  to  those  who  are 
from  the  west  coast.  Those  who  are 
from  the  cast  coast  or  from  the  middle 
areas  can  so  back  anci  forth  and  the  cost 
involved  is  not  too  much.  It  is  not  so 
much  of  a  handicap  to  tlum.  but  this  is 
being  brutally  unfair  to  those  of  us  who 
are  from  the  western  areas  and  the  west 
coast. 

Mr.  ALBERT  If  the  centlcman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Arends!  will  yield  further, 
may  I  frankly  advise  the  gcntlem.an  from 
California  (Mr.  Baldwin),  that  the  rea- 
son for  tiic  action  taken  here  is  that  we 
have  a  pi^mai-y  on  Tuesday  and  a  pri- 
mary on  Thursday  cf  next  week.  Under 
a  precedent  of  the  House  which  has 
been  in  existence  since  bvfore  I  came  to 
Congress  we  have  always  put  over  roll- 
calls  on  primary  days  and  on  days  pre- 
ceding primaries.  We  have  a  primary 
on  the  following  Tuesday  and  also  on  the 
following  Thursday. 

Now,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  that  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  is  undertaking  to 
expedite  the  business  of  the  House  and 
to  accommodau^  the  Members  of  the 
Hou.se  as  much  as  possible  under  the 
circumstances.  We  will  not  be  able  to 
program  major  busmess  until  week  after 
next. 

Mr  ARENT)S.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
gentleman  tliat  as  far  as  the  t^enticman 
knows  Uie  first  major  piece  of  legisla- 
tion we  will  have  will  be  on  Septem- 
ber 13? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  so  far  as  I  know  at  this 
time  that  is  true.  But  I  would  like  to 
make  no  statement  at  this  time  beyond 
the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  coiisent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  tomorrow  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Tuesday  next. 


The  SPE.akER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
l^oma^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr  S}>eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tl:al  the  bu,^.ne.ss  m 
order  under  tiie  Calendar  Weariesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  if  the  House 
is  in  session  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


H  R  499!J— TRAINING  OF  PHYSI- 
CIANS. DENTISTS  AND  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
im^animouf;  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  a  letter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.ssachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  L.A.NE.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R,  4999,  a  bill  to  increase  the 
opportimities  for  training  of  physiciaiis, 
dentists.  a.ad  professional  pubhc  health 
personnel,  that  was  reported  with 
amendments  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate F.nd  Foreign  Commerce  on 
March  24.  1962. 

I  understand  that  this  legislation  pro- 
poses a  10- year  program  designed  to  al- 
leviate critical  .--hortages  of  professional 
health  personnel  which  already  i:iave  be- 
gun to  affect  the  level  and  quality  of 
health  care  m  this  Nation.  These  short- 
ages threaten  to  become  worse  during 
the  next  decades  'unless  immediate  steps 
are  taken  x>  increase  the  supply  of  pro- 
fessional health  personnel. 

As  amended  by  the  committee,  th.e  bill 
fm-ther  provides  for  a  10-year  program 
of  matching  grants  for  the  constructlo:i 
of  teaching  facilities  for  medical,  dental. 
osteopathic,  and  professional  public 
health  persormel  as  w-cll  as  for  phar- 
macists, optometrists,  podiatrists,  and 
nurses;  a  5-year  program  of  loans  for 
students  of  medicine,  dentistry,  and  oste- 
opathy; and  a  3-year  extension  of  the 
health  research  facilities  construction 
program, 

I  know  taat  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  this  bill  by  the  various  medi- 
cal, dental,  and  public  health  schools 
throughout  the  coimtry.  and  a  consid- 
erable amoimt  of  correspondence  in  sup- 
FK)rt  of  tills  legislation  ha.';  been  received 
by  all  of  US- 

I  am  aware  that  this  bill  is  awaiting 
action  by  the  Rules  Committee  and  I 
realize  full  -^-ell  that  this  committee  has 
had  more  than  its  share  of  bills  requir- 
ing Its  consideration.  In  my  opinion, 
the  Rules  Committee  is  one  of  the  hard- 
est working  committees  in  the  Congre.'^s 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are 
w-orking  zealously  uz*  reach  these  pending 
bills  for  hearing. 
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I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee will  have  an  opportunity  in  the 
near  future  to  program  H.R.  4999  so 
that  the  Congress  may  be  able  to  take 
action  on  this  most  worthwhile  piece  of 
legislation. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  include  as  part 
of  my  remarks,  a  letter  received  today 
and  signed  by  the  deans  and  acting 
deans  of  several  medical,  dental,  and 
public  health  schools  in  the  Greater 
Boston  area,  that  are  of  course  vitally 
interested  in  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation: 

Boston,  Mass.. 
August  29,  1962. 
Re  H  R    4999 
Hon.  Thom.^s  J   Lane. 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  New  House 
Office  Building.  Wa.-ihington.  DC. 
Dear  Congressman  Lane:  On  behalf  of 
the  29  below-listed  Massacliusetts  institu- 
tions which  are  eligible  for  research  and 
teaching  facilities  grants  proposed  in  H.R. 
4999.  we  appeal  to  yovi  to  work  for  release 
of  this  bin  by  the  Rules  Committee  and  for 
its  passage  in  the  House.  We  are  writing 
also  to  all  other  members  of  the  Massachu- 
setts delegation.  The  institutions  concerned 
are — 

Boston  University  School  of  Medicine, 
Harvard  Medical  School.  Harvard  School  of 
Denuil  Medicine.  Harvard  School  of  Public 
Health,  Tufts  University  School  of  Dental 
Medicine.  Tufts  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine. Beth  Israel  Hospital.  Boston  City 
Hospital,  Boston  Dispensary,  Boston  Float- 
ing Hospital.  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital, 
Boston  State  Hospital.  Boston  Veterans' 
Administration  Hospital,  Carney  Hospital. 
Children's  Hospital  Medical  Center,  Douglas 
A.  Thorn  Clinic  for  Children,  Faulkner  Hos- 
pital, Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary,  Free  Hos- 
pital for  Women.  J.imes  Jackson  Putnam 
Children's  Center.  Lemuel  Shattuck  Hos- 
pital. Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirm- 
ary. Massachusetts  General  and  McLean 
Hospitals.  Massachusetts  Memorial  Hospitals. 
Massachusetts  Mental  Health  Center.  New 
England  Center  Hospital  Peter  Bent  Brig- 
ham  HospiUil.  Pondville  Hospital,  and  St. 
Elizabeth's  Hospital. 

We  wish  to  point  out  that  H  R.  4999  as 
reported  by  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee,  would  ( 1 1 
authorize  Federal  matching  grants  for  con- 
struction of  teaching  facilities  to  expand  en- 
rollment in  medical,  dental  and  public 
health  schools  and  affiliated  teaching  hospi- 
tals. i2i  extend  the  authorization  of  Fed- 
eral matching  grants  for  construction  of 
health  research  facilities  beyond  the  present 
expiration  date  of  June  30,  1963.  i3i  author- 
ize, instead  of  the  originally  proposed  medi- 
cal student  fellowships  ,ind  teaching  grants 
to  medical  schools,  a  medical  student  Fed- 
eral loan  fund  to  which  medical  .schools  con- 
cerned would  contribute. 

The  measure  i  H  R  4999  i .  now  In  the  Rules 
Committee,  is  endorsed  by;  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  American  Dental 
Association,  the  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion, the  Amierlcan  Pviblic  Health  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Association  of  Dental 
Schools,  the  .■\m.erican  Association  of  Medical 
Colleges,  and  the  Association  of  Schools  of 
Public  Health. 

In  addition  to  the  vital  assistance  which 
H  R  4999  would  provide  for  newly  estab- 
lished health  institutions  in  Massachusetts 
In  coming  years,  the  existing  institutions 
listed  above  are  prepared  to  mount  construc- 
tion projects  costing  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  the  immediate  future,  If  H  R.  4999  is 
enacted.  Thus  their  capacity  to  serve  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  Nation  would  be 
greatly  Increased 

It  is  our  hope  that  ywa  .ind  your  colleagues 
from  M»vssachuseic«  will  regard  H  R.  4y99  lis 


being  so  viul  to  the  interests  of  the  Com- 
monwealth tiiat  It  will  receive  concerted  bi- 
partisan  support    by   the   entire   delegation. 
We  will  be  deeply  grateful  for  your  personal 
interest  and  help. 
Sincerely. 
J.  MtRRAY  Gavel,  D.M.D., 
Acting    Lean.    Tufts    University    School 
of  Dental  Medicine. 
RoY  O.  Greep.  Ph.  D., 
Dean.   Hcrvard   School  of  Dental  Medi- 
cine. 

John  C.  Snyder.  MD., 
Dean.  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health. 

Lewis  H  Rohrbaugh,  M.D., 
Acting   Dean.  Boston   University   School 
of  Medicine:  Director,  Boston  Univer- 
sity Medical  Center. 

George  Packer  Berry.  MX)., 

Dean,  Harvard  Medical  School. 
Joseph  M    Hayman,  Jr.,  M.D.. 
Dean.  Tufts  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 


FOREIGN  AID  DONEES  TO  LET 
CONTRACTS 

Mr.  MONAGAN.     Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPE.J.KER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  requtst  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

Tliere  was  :io  objection. 

Mr.  MON.AGAN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  want 
to  call  to  th?  attention  of  the  House  a 
recent  policy  decision  of  the  Agency  for 
Internationa;  Development.  This  deci- 
sion deserves  a  more  intensive  scrutiny 
than  it  has  received  prior  to  this  point. 
It  is  one  whose  development  I  view  with 
great  trepidiition  and  I  am  sure  that 
other  Members  will  agree  with  me  when 
they  understand  the  trend  that  has  de- 
veloped. 

On  June  If),  1962,  a  new  plan  for  the 
administration  of  capital  projects  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  AID  was  adopted  by 
that  Agency.  This  policy  involves  a 
radical  chan?e  in  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Agency  and  various  host  coun- 
tries. In  addition  to  this,  however,  it 
involves  a  radical  change  of  approach 
which  varies  .sharply  from  previous  con- 
gressional policy  in  the  letting  of  capital 
contracts  and  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic works  conlTacts. 

The  salient  provision  of  the  new  policy 
is  the  directiv?  that  contractual  arrange- 
ments in  capital  projects  will  be  made 
by  a  borrower  or  grantee  directly  with 
the  firms  it  selects  to  do  engineering  and 
construction. 

In  the  words  of  the  policy  statement — 

AID  will  administer  all  capital  projects 
by  controlling  and  monitoring  the  use  of  the 
AID  funds  rather  than  by  direct  Involvement 
In  the  contracting,  engineering,  procure- 
ment, and  construction,  regardless  of  the 
metliod  of  financing. 

In  other  words,  the  U.S.  Agency  will 
surrender  all  initiating  activity,  such  as 
making  studies  and  entering  into  con- 
tracts, and  will  limit  itself  to  a  post  con- 
tract position.  While  this  might  very 
well  save  a  substantial  amount  of  ad- 
ministrative work,  there  is  a  virtual  guar- 
antee that  this  decision  will  also  bring 
with  it  serious  deficiencies,  lack  of  com- 
petition, higher  costs,  lower  standards 
of  performance  and  all  the  other  per- 


formance failures  which  constantly 
threaten  the  administration  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program. 

Surely  we  have  had  enough  difficulties 
with  this  program  when  all  the  details  of 
administration  have  resided  m  our  own 
governmental  agencies,  and  there  is  little 
basis  for  confidence  therefore  that  these 
difficulties  and  the  consequent  cost  to 
the  United  States  will  be  lessened  by 
placing  appreciably  greater  control  of 
contracting  procedures  in  beneficiary 
countries. 

It  is  too  early  to  have  received  any 
report  on  activities  under  this  new  di- 
rective, but  the  possibility  of  lo,ss  and 
damage  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  which  are  opened  up  by  this  policy 
demand  that  it  be  promptly  reversed  so 
that  effective  control  of  the  e.xpenditures 
of  the  vast  sums  appropriated  under  the 
foreign  aid  program  will  be  retained  by 
the  United  States  and  not  farmed  out  to 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  program. 

Otherwise  we  will  have  a  revival  of 
the  old  free-lunch  counter  on  a  global 
financial  scale 


CONDITIONS  IN  SUPPLEMENTAL 
AIRLINE  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thought  when  Congress  enacted  the  new 
legislation  to  make  the  supplemental  air- 
lines safer  and  more  reliable,  that  we 
were  going  to  approach  a  new  era  of 
responsibihty  in  this  airline  field 

However.  I  have  uncontroverted  docu- 
mented evidence  that  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  has  no  intention  of  cleaning 
up  the  dirty  mess  that  has  prevailed  in 
the  supplemental  airline  industry,  and 
I  have  no  alternative  but  to  ask  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  di.=;mi,ss  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  Administrator,  whose 
conduct  under  the  most  charitable  inter- 
pretation, is  negligent  or  cynically  ex- 
pedient or  both. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  demanding  the 
immediate  dismissal  of  the  Director  of 
Plight  Standards  Service  at  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency. 

These  requests,  drastic  as  they  are,  are 
made  after  hours  of  deliberation  and 
after  thorough  examinations  of  the 
papers  filed  by  the  nonsked  airlines, 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Mili- 
tary Air  Transport  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  and  other  interested  parties 
in  the  so-called  interim  operating  au- 
thority proceedings  which  will  be  held 
before  the  CAB  beginning  September  10. 
1962. 

The  CAB  forwarded  all  of  these  docu- 
ments to  me.  and  the  only  relevant 
papers  I  have  not  seen  are  some  1,600 
pages  of  CAB  bureau  exhibits  which  doc- 
ument their  conclusions. 

I  became  interested  in  the  supple- 
mental airlines'  operations  as  a  result 
of  the  Imperial  Airline  plane  crash  last 
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November  8  in  Richmond.  Va  ,  in  which 
29  boys.  Army  rernjits  from  my  con- 
gressional district  were  killed. 

Investit^ations  of  this  supplemental  air 
carrier  and  other  nonskeds  disclosed 
shocking  conditions  m  maintenance  and 
operation  of  aircraft. 

These  investigations  convinced  me 
that  it  is  squarely  up  to  Congress  to  solve 
the  norisked  problem  by  stiict  legisla- 
tion. 

Our  distinguished  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkan.sas  IOren  H.arrisI 
and  his  distin.cui.shed  collea^'ues  on  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee worked  dilif-ently  toward  this  end 
This  House  of  Representatives  on  June 
29  voted  339  to  0  to  accept  this  new  lei.;is- 
lation  aimed  at  clraning  up  the  nonsked 
mess.  The  Senate  that  same  day  ap- 
proved the  legislauon  by  voice  vote. 

These  "Interim  Operating  Authority 
Proceedings"  that  I  have  reviewed  arc  in 
my  judgment  the  ( rucial  followup  to  the 
legislation  that  wj.s  enacted.  If  the  il- 
legal nonskeds  are  not  eliminated  now 
in  these  relatively  short  and  simple  pro- 
ceedings, these  non.sked.s  will  be  back  m 
business  and  able  to  take  advantage  of 
the  long  proceduial  delays  they  have 
exploited  in  the  past  to  circumvent 
regulation. 


One  thing  is  apparent  from  the  affi- 
davits filed  by  the  CAB  and  MATS— this 
nonsked  problem  is  even  more  serious 
than  I  had  supposed.  I  am  advised  that 
8  of  the  32  nonsked.^  are  already  or  will 
shortly  be  defunct  for  failure  to  file  an 
application  or  for  other  reasons  Some 
nonskeds  appear  to  be  relatively  clean 
and  may  be  good  risks  for  a  probationary 
interim  operation  until  the  CAB  can 
examine  them  more  thoroughly  m  a  full 
dre.ss  section  401  id  >  (3)   proceednv-^ 

However,  there  are  11  non.skeds  with 
long  records  of  fiagrant  violations  and 
negligent  and  unsafe  operations  who  are 
aggressively  seeking  continued  authority. 
I  have  read  the  CAB  and  MATS  affi- 
davits as  well  as  the  supporting  docu- 
mentation and  I  agree  with  the  CAB 
Bureau  that  these  11  carriers  must  be 
eliminat<:'d  in  the  interest  of  air  safety 
and  legal  operations. 

The  shocking  thing  •which  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  Congress  and 
the  public  is  that  the  FAA  has  sent  seven 
affidavits  to  the  CAB  which  pronounce 
seven  of  the  most  lawless  and  irrespon- 
sible nonskeds  "to  be  fit,  willing,  and  able 
to  conform  to  the  rules,  regulations,  and 
requirements  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency."  The  following  table  sum- 
marizes this  situation: 


MATS  action 


CAB  action 


Nonsknls  Iniind  fit.  winin?,  and  able  by  FAA: 

Airline  Traii.'!ix>rt  CarrU-rs,  Inc..  June  27.  1962  '. 
Associated  Air  Transport.  Inc.,  July  27,  1962  K. 

Hlati  Alrtines.  Inc.,  .May 'Je,  I»62  > 

Paramount  Airlines,  Inc.,  June  7, 1962  '... 

Quaker  City  .\irway8,  Inc 

.Stan<iard  Airways 

United  States  Overseas,  Jan.  11,  1962  ' 


MATS  disqualified. 
do 


MATS  disqualified. 


CAH  Bureau  finds  unfit. 
I>o. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


>  FAA  issued  operating  permits  during  1962  despite  illegal  activities. 


Two  of  these  cases  wiU  sufiQce  to  in- 
dicate how  off-base  Halaby  and  the  FAA 
are  m  this  matter. 

On  June  12,  1962.  I  wrote  to  Halaby  to 
alert  him  concerniiig  an  illegal  transac- 
tion one  of  these  seven  carriers.  Asso- 
ciated Air  Transport,  Inc  .  was  m  process 
of  committing.     In  that  letter  I  stated: 

I  do  not  think  the  FAA  should  apparently 
condone  such  o{>erallons  by  relnstiillng  the 
operating   permit   of  such   an   operator. 

Earlier,  on  June  'l  1962.  I  also  wrote  to 
Chaiiman  Alan  Bovd  at  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Boai'd  to  advise  him  of  these 
illegal  operations 

The  different  reactions  of  Halaby  and 
Boyd  are  very  significant  Halaby  re- 
plied on  July  2,  1962  that— 

We  have  been  working  quite  closely  with 
the  CAB  on  this  matter  We  are  withholding 
the  operating  certificate  of  Associated  Air 
Transport  until  the  question  raised  by  tlie 
CAB  has  been  settled. 

Halaby  went  on  to  add : 

We  will  keep  you  Informed  as  this  situa- 
tion develops  becaust'  I  know  your  consid- 
erable Interest  In  the  matter. 

In  the  meantime,  the  CAB  on  June  29, 
1962,  had  already  laken  action  and  is- 
sued a  show  cause  order  to  revoke  As- 
sociated's  supplemental  certificate  on 
the  grounds  that  "A.ssociated  is  not  fit, 
willing,  or  able  to  perform  properly  the 
services  authorized  by  its  temporary 
certificate"  (CAB  Order  E-18525,  p,  1). 


Later,  on  July  19,  1962,  the  CAB  issued 
a  further  cease-and-desist  order  to  pre- 
vent the  A-ssociated  certificate  from  il- 
legally falling  into  the  control  of  persons 
who  are  long  a.ssociated  with  illegal  non- 
-'-kt.'d  operations— CAB  Order  E- 186 12 

Despite  this  CAB  action  and  the  clear 
aiid  inescapable  public  proclamation  that 
this  company  was  unfit  to  operate, 
Halaby  awarded  an  operating  permit  to 
As.sociated  on  July  27,  1962,  and  that 
company  is  presently  conducting  fiights 
on  the  strength  of  this  FAA  permit.  To 
this  day  I  have  never  received  an  official 
explanation  of  this  conduct  despite 
Halaby "s  undertaking  in  this  letter  of 
July  2  to  "keep  you  informed  "  Actu- 
ally, this  is  worse  than  these  facts  in- 
dicate. 

Associated  was  declared  unfit  by  MATS 
back  in  November  of  1961.  and  I  have 
m  my  possession  an  affidavit  from  an 
officer  of  MATS  formally  submitted  to 
the  CAB  on  August  16.  1962,  which  re- 
cites that  .■Associated  is  still  unfit  to  carry 
M.\TS  traffic  because,  among  other 
things,  it  is  financially  unable  to  conduct 
safe  operations,  it  has  had  three  pilot 
factor  accidents  in  3  years  and  six  viola- 
tions of  safety  rules  including  discrepan- 
cies in  training  and  flight  checks,  its 
maintenance  of  aircraft  was  grossly  in- 
adequate and  Its  supply  or  rotatable 
spares  and  assemblies  was  inadequate. 

The  thing  that  is  even  more  shocking 
about  this  is  that  whereas  the  CAB  lias 
carefully  and  painstakingly  documented 


its  orders  against  this  carrier  arid  M.ATS 
has  supphed  a  bill  of  particulars  citing 
specific  violations  and  inadequacies,  the 
FAA  affidavit  pronouncm.c  this  carrier 
fit  and  able  is  a  form  letter  containing 
no  details  and  no  substantive  evaluation 
of  the  carrier  whatsoever, 
n 

The  case  of  U.S.  Overseas  Airlines  is 
even  more  troublesome. 

On  August  13.  1962.  the  FAA  sub- 
mitted to  the  CAB  a  sworn  affidavit 
signed  by  George  C.  Prill,  Director  of 
Flight  Standards,  which  states  that  the 
FAA.  following  a  precertification  in- 
spection on  January  11,  1962.  and  fol- 
lowing continuing  surveillance  to  date, 
finds  U.S.  Overseas  Airlines,  Inc.,  "to 
be  fit,  •willing,  and  able  to  conform  to  the 
rules,  regulations  and  requirements  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency."  : 

I  also  have  a  copy  of  an  affidavit 
sworn  on  August  11,  1962.  by  a  Lt.  Col. 
Claude  L.  Duke,  Jr..  of  the  MATS  which 
states  that  MATS  inspected  the  U.S. 
Overseas  maintenance  headquarters  and, 
note  well.  MATS  conducted  its  first  in- 
spection on  January  9-13.  1962,  at  the 
identical  time  F.AA  conducted  its  in- 
spection and  MATS  suspended  U.S. 
Overseas  from  providing  air  transporta- 
tion for  a  list  of  reasons  and  citing  con- 
ditions that  are  simply  shocking.  MATS 
later  reinspected  U.S.  Overseas  on  April 
24-25.  1962.  presumably  at  a  time  when 
FAA  was  exercising  its  "continuous  sur- 
veillance" and,  as  a  result  of  the  second 
survey  denied  U.S  Over.seas  authority  to 
carry  Defense  Department  traffic  for  an 
indefinite  p>eriod.  Thereafter,  the  non- 
sked has  not  sought  a  reinspection  de- 
spite its  present  eligibility  to  do  so  to 
clear  its  name. 

The  MATS  bill  of  particulars  includes 
among  other  things  the  fact  that  the 
carrier  had  submitted  rontradict-ory 
financial  statements  to  MATS  and  CAB. 
its  housekeeping  of  maintenance  and 
storage  areas  was  poor,  its  maintenance 
capability  was  inadtKiuate.  its  storage 
areas  were  cluttered  with  old  salvage 
Items,  antiques  to  be  restored  and  odds 
and  ends  unrelated  to  aircraft  main- 
tenance. The  April  survey  indicated  new 
training  was  not  being  conducted  and 
classrooms  were  disorderly  and  used  for 
storage  of  files.  These  and  other  sub- 
standard conditions  resulted  in  a  61.8- 
percent  schedule  reliability  record  from 
October  1961  through  February  1962,  and 
only  a  20-percent  reliability  rate  there- 
after up  to  date  of  suspension. 

Moreover,  FAAs  own  records  of  U,S. 
Overseas'  violations  showed  33  serious 
violations  during  the  period  January 
1960  through  July  1961. 

Later  violations  records  are  not  avail- 
able because,  and  this  is  incredible,  the 
FAA  public  records  are  not  kept  up  to 
date  but  have  more  than  a  years  lag. 

The  recorded  violations  include  ex- 
ceeding pilot  flight  time  Imiitations,  im- 
proper maintenance  work  on  aircraft, 
deviation  from  IFR  course  without 
getting  an  air  traffic  clearance  thereby 
risking  midair  collision,  inadequate 
pilot  rest  between  flights,  failure  of  pilot 
to  get  6-month  flight  check,  failure  to 
timely  install  airborne  weather  radar 
and  operation  of  aircraft  after  lapse  of 
equipment  check  period. 
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At  the  same  time  FAA  was  pronounc- 
Inn  tills  nonsked  "fit  and  able,"  the 
CAB  waa  also  submitting  extensive  affl- 
dnvius  cltlnR  unbelievable  extensive  law 
violations  which  were  or  should  hnvo 
boon  well  known  to  Halaby  at  the  time, 

My  study  of  this  situation  indicates 
thai  Halaby,  by  goinK  a«;iln>t  the  uialn 
and  ondorsu^K  Uicse  bad  actors,  may  well 
circuiiivent  the  best  eflorts  of  Couj;rcss, 
the  CAB,  and  MATS  to  clean  up  thi-s  non- 
sked mess.  These  nonskeds  will  doubt- 
less try  to  exploit  the  fact  Uiat  despite 
their  rccoi-d  FAA  gives  them  a  clean  bill 
of  health. 

The  obvious  question  is  why  has  Hal- 
aby taken  this  position?  It  is  pretty 
clear  he  knows  these  carriers  are  bad 
actors.  The  problem  is  that  due  to  lax 
rcL4ulation  in  the  past,  some  of  these 
nonskeds  had  operating  permits  Issued 
by  FAA  and  Uicrefore  when  Halaby  was 
formally  asked  whether  Uiese  people  were 
fit  he  was  faced  with  the  dilemma  that 
if  ho  said  "No."  he  couldn't  explain 
why  he  had  not  revoked  their  permits 
so  he  had  to  say  'Yes'  despite  the  risk 
he  ran  that  CAB  and  MATS  would  con- 
tradict him.  I  remind  you  that  this  Is 
exactly  the  situation  we  had  at  tiie 
time  of  the  Imperial  accident  m  tiial 
case 

The  Associated  case  is  more  puzzling. 
Tins  uu'olved  rcstorinw  an  operating  per- 
mit tJiat  had  been  canceled  at  a  time 
when  it  was  of  public  record  that  both 
CAB  and  MATS  found  A.ssoclnted  unf^t 
Perhaps  the  answer  to  this  is  that 
Qeorwi?  Prill  before  comlnu  to  FAA  was 
a  foi-mer  employee  of  the  noiiskeds 
association  and  apparently  continues  to 
be  a  nonsked  apologist  at  FAA. 

This  situation  raises  an  hnportuni 
question.  How  to  prevent  the  FAA 
whitewash  from  tiiwartinu  a  cleanup  of 
these  nonskeds  and  pre\entin;i  a  na- 
tional dlswrace? 

Tlie  answer,  as  I  see  it.  Is  to  im- 
mediately disml.ss  Halaby  and  Prill  and 
havo  ftppolnlod  to  their  iKxsitions,  per- 
sons wlv)  are  sinreirly  inloioaled  in  the 
public's  welfare. 


TRADE  POLICY  AND  FOHKION 
KPtlMDINO  KNUANUKR  QUH 
K<'ONOMY 

Ttie  SPKAKrn  ttnder  pr.>v!ou.s  or- 
rter  of  thf*  HiMi.-«r.  the  eentleman  finm 
Indiana  iMr  l\n\\]  i.-s  reeoijnlfrd  for  :<0 
minutes 

Mr  BRAY  Mr  Speaker,  today 
Amrrlea  is  f.Tced  with  .tevernl  critical 
limblenv^  whlrh  are  dliYctly  connected 
with,  our  trade  pollcie.'s.  First,  there  Is 
the  i:rne!al  problem  of  tarlfTs  and  the  re- 
ciprocal trade  treaties:  there  is  the  prad- 
ua!  lo.<;s  of  our  gold  reserve  and  the  build- 
ins:  up  of  billions  of  dollars  of  American 
indebtedness  owed  to  countries  abroad: 
there  is  the  movement  of  American  in- 
du.<=try  to  oversea  locations  which  results 
in  the  loss  of  jobs  here  at  home;  and 
there  is  the  European  Common  Market 
whose  objective  is  to  concentrate  trade 
as  nearly  as  is  feasible  between  its  mem- 
bers, which  may  be  to  our  economic  dis- 
advantage. 

For  many  months  spokesmen  of  the 
administration   and   commenLators   and 


writers  friendly  to  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration's trade  exinmsion  bill  have  at- 
tempted to  sl)ow  that  tii(>si<  !)roblem8  will 
be  solved  by  BUinn  more  power  to  the 
President  to  lower  our  lailffa  In  trade 
ne  :o(iatloiis  with  f(^reu;n  countries. 

After  strong  debate  fh(  House  on  June 
28  paj-.^ied  the  Tratie  lixpimvi-in  Act  of 
1902.  Rivin'!  Pre.Mci.Mit  K-nnedy  prnc- 
tieally  all  the  power  lie  iia(i  asked  for  to 
lower  tarifTs.  At  tin.;  time  the  leffl.slntlon 
i.>  before  the  St^nali^  Finance  Committee. 

Tho.se  who  favor  the  Kennedy  Trade 
Expan.^^ion  Act  and  those  who  oppose  It 
apree  that  American  overall  balance  of 
payments  is  critical ,  The  question  Is 
what  cnn  be  doru^  to  improve  our  posi- 
tion. 

KfcNM  [V,     in.\:)l.    UV..I.   SIMILAR   TO  PRESENT  LEO- 
T'.r  ATIOV 

The  K' niu'dy  trade  expan^iion  bill  fol- 
lows the  same  tiade  philosophy  which 
has  predominated  since  the  Hrs*  ircipro- 
cal  tratie  legislation  was  upp:  n,  ed  in 
1934.  Desi)ito  publ.c.tv  cUi.niv  that 
President  Kenned>  .s  lri....i,r  .,,n  ,.s  .i  r.cw. 
dynamic  ai)proaeh  [o  Iwk  .-  u  luni.  >  ,ch' 
is  not  tlie  cu.,e  Hwwtvt  ;,  it  mves  Uie 
President  power  lo  inak.  greater  aiid 
faster  laiiJI  reduetiiiir^  liiai.  does  Ulc 
leri.sl.ition  r.o'A  ::\  t  Hn  [. 
'r.^-.^'iVA  \:     !M.   ,;,,-     "N:-       t     AMKRlrAN    TARirr 

To  belter  uniU  island  our  present 
tsade  i)rob!ims  we  should  rcview  briefly 
our  iiade  iu^torv  Tariffs.  accordlnR  to 
tlie  Consiiiuiion,  ai(«  the  responsibility 

o:  Conit-vs     Arih  ir  I    section  8  of  the 

Constitution  reads — 

(    n»;i(  s  shuil  h»ve  the  poww  to  lay  nnd 

collect  duUct- 
Also— 

•     rfKu!;"-  commrrrc  with  foreign  naUoirn. 

Our  first  Tariff  Act  wn;?  pn«;.«;rd  by  Con- 
Ri-ess  in  1789  Various  tanfT  nrtu  since 
then  ha\e  railed  for  (<l?!'.er  h.u  !;  ■  :  :nw 
tnrlfTs,  dependlnj^  upon  tin-  phiio.M»phy 
of  the  administiation  m  riintiol, 

Oenerally  .-^peakli'.:,  l.!'!i  tnrlfT  rates 
on  uoods  imported  \i\'c.  c;, .  roimtry  raise 
the  srllini;  price  of  thn-,,'  n.d  .vnd  thus 
(live  a  pi  ic(>  advaniafe  i.i  Mmilar  woods 
majiufaefured  m  th.i.  c 'smiry,  IM'O- 
pojienf.s  claim  hi 'h  tniiir.  pioiect  do- 
mestic    manufael'.iii;  ■.     aii!     p:  ';!ucer» 


.NO  Uiat  they  can  !:ei  i  •-(: 


t  ran 


pay  higher  prices  tor  law  ni.»;.i;.(:  .uid 
hli'hrr  waiie.s  it  is  also  s:\a\  !!-,  p  ;.io. 
tretivr>  larirTs  aie  pasti.'div  i  rp.jti  ible 
f(U'  oui    lUi;her  standard  of  living,     Low 

tarirr  raf«>s  permit  foreiun-made  goods 

lobe  unpoitrd  ni'ir  fierly  and  sold  moft 
cheaply. 

Pruminrtit  amoiu:  our  larifT  acts  were 
the  Walker  TarifT  Act  of  1846,  the  Mc- 
Kmley  TarifT  Act  of  1890,  the  Wilson- 
Gorman  Act  of  1394.  {he  Dinftley  Tariff 
Act  of  1897,  the  Payne -Aldrich  Act  of 
1909,  the  Underwood  Taiifl  Act  of  1913. 
and  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act  of 
1930.  The  first  reciprocal  trade  legisla- 
tion, the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  was 
passed  in  1934. 

This  first  Reciprocal  Ti-ade  Act  was  a 
radical  departure  from  preceding  tariff 
IcEjLslation.  in  that  Congress  delegated  to 
the  President  the  power  to  make  agree- 
ments to  change  tariffs.  These  agree- 
ments do  liOL  requae  the  approval  of  the 


Conpress.      They    are    tormt-d    "af-ree- 
ments"  rather  than  irraties,  thus  elimi- 
nating the  nrces.'sity  of  Senate  apjiroval 
These  tnvii'  aiM(M>ments  wimc  to  b«>  <  •' 
mutual  ndvar.'i  I'  t  i  (-ach  country 

In  Bivinff  tl">  Pr.'.Ki.'nt  this  power  it 
was  assumed  m,  r    throiM'h  the  vanou.s 


Government  di 


^'Mt.-^    lie  had  at  his 


command  all  of  t!;e  i.ifonn.atioM  nboM» 
domestic  and  foreipn  mten  sfs  to  eo.  :  -!• 
nate  Into  the  most  workaljlc  trad    ai-n' 
ments.   Today  we  have  trade  airir-  num.. 
with  88  countries,  includi!.':  ;u;!rements 
on  many  thousands  of  itrms 

Apparently  the  propoiimts  of  lower 
tariffs  are  unaware  of  tlie  fact  that  while 
the  United  States  has  been  lowernu;  the:! 
tariffs,  some  other  countries.  pri!ic;;)aliy 
the  members  of  the  European  d  niinon 
Market,  have  been  raising  theirs.  e.s>o- 
clally  to  nonmcmbers.  until  we  have  jjrac- 
tically  the  lowest  tarlfT  In  the  world. 

TR\DE   POLICIEt  INJURE  OVR  COAL.  aXEEL.   AUTO. 
AND    T1UN8PORTATION    INDUSTRIE.! 

A  good  exajni)l(<  of  our  present  taiilT 
policy  can  be  lound  m  tlie  aiaoinohil. 
industry.  Th.r  Amci  lean  iiuu.ularturt  i 
who  ships  a  car  i;ito  J-'raiu'c  must  p.i\ 
28-pei*cent  t.i:.!^  wiulc  tli<>  Frmch  nian- 
ufactui-er  can  .\i..p  a  car  into  t!i(>  Ihiitcd 
States  for  an  8-percent  lariir  Tin-  Mun. 
general  situation  conccriunu  uuiuinubiii  c. 
exists  in  our  trade  aureemeiits  with  ilu 
otlicr  nations  of  Western  Europe.  In 
Italy  the  situation  Is  even  more  unfavor- 
able to  the  United  States. 

Americans  are  importinR  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  steel,  and  our  Qovern- 
ment  is  even  puixhasinsr  steel  from  Ger- 
many for  our  defense  projects,  ulnl.  our 
steel  mills  opcj-atr  at  50-perceiu  caijac- 
ily.  For  the  ili.si  time  m  this  cmtury 
wo  ai-e  Importijuj  more  .st..  I  than  wt  arc 
exportinR, 

Prom  Veia  .'ui'Ia  ue  ai'c  iirip<utin'  re- 
sidual fuel  oil.  which  is  displacini-  i  he  iim 
of  doniestio  coal  l>(  pitr  iii-.|>.ia;i 
pleas  from  the  (i'pies.vh.M  ndden  cim, 
areas  thi'  aiimim.stiation  lalses  ihi 
quotas  of  rish!  lal  tin  I  oil  b.  nv  linuiihi 
Into  America  ii  .s  tsiimatrd  tint  nn 
port«<t  rcaldua;  luri  oi:  has  pm  ittooo 
coaI  mlnera  oiu  ut   uit>.s  witii  a  lo.ss  oj 

181  million  In  aii:iual  ua  •!  ■  In  adfhlltin 
it  eUmlnatW  .M'ni.  'i  dOti  loi.-,  nis  thr  rail- 
roads  with  ^lo's  tniaiuu:  $.>!i  million 
U.S.  OOal,  UMd  in  pUu  (■  Ml  tills  iiupui  kmI 
fuel,  would  pi'OVl<t>  $'li>  in.UUtn  III  n\ 
rnvie  for  coal  oiMu  .1  .nui  ih.  imhuud.v 
^-ould  r«o«lv«  111  J  nu  ii.ui  in  fivitiht 
revenues.  Is  It  any  wondn  thai  u.-  are 
loslnK  jobs  for  our  woikers  and  vli.>;  oui 
gold  is  so  rapidly  going  aiaoad.* 

■TONl  AND  Ot.AM  INDtMm«i>s  tur  ut  in,    iNJtiRED 

For  construction  of  the  Lincoln  Center 
In  New  York  City,  an  urban  renewal 
project  in  which  t!..  !-  !.  a;  c'-  .vi  rnnvMit 
has  authorized  $31  nu.liua  of  assistance. 
the  stone  is  bein^  quarried  and  fabri- 
cated In  Italy.  It  is  not  fine  Italian 
marble  but  travertine,  a  stonn  inferior  to 
that  quarried  in  America,  especially  to 
the  limestone  of  Indiana. 

This  action  loses  jobs  for  American 
workers  and  revenues  for  American  rail- 
roads. The  millions  of  dollars  being 
spent  for  this  stone  are  adding  to  the 
gold  deficit.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
the  purchase  of  this  stone  encourases 
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Italy  to  buy  American-made  poods,  for 
Italy  already  has  a  balance  of  |1  j  billion 
tluit  she  (?Hn  spend  m  America  if  she 
pleases. 

Our  country  a.s  a  whole  and  tny  d.s- 
trict  m  particular,  i.s  bciiu:  m  !ii)u.v..\  n. 
jured  by  the  importation  of  k:.ass.  Con- 
(i.'ioiis  111  tlu-  ulas.s  industry  bcrainr  so 
M  iMuis  thai  I.  alonn  with  othci'-  ttsi;- 
!ird  belon^  tlie  'larilT  ('oimr.rssiou  Wi 
did  ;:el  .sonic  nlicl  Un  tlir  t.;'ia-s  iialnvt;y 
over  the  siroiu;  oppo.sitior.  of  icpn  scnt- 
atlves  of  our  Slate  Departinrnt  and 
representatives  of  Germany  and  Hil- 
Kium  HoweviM',  I  am  unhai)py  lo  find 
Dip  tliat  the  expcuters  of  Fj.iropt  an  ^I'la.-s 
bi-lieve  that  wlien  and  if  tlie  new  tradt 
bill  becomes  law,  tlu  larifT  oii  ^;la.s^  will 
l)e  lowered  to  llieii  fuitlui  aihantUKe. 
1  hope  they  are  mistaken 

nilUES,  I.AliOl  i.Ml.NUN!-,  AM)  lO  I  llf.R  CI.OTH- 
IS',  INl'l",  i  lot  s  IlUIKNIfNM)  IIV  I  H  F  M"  I  NT  - 
1''  ■UTS 

Tl;e  incieaMiiC.  importation  of  laciu  .s 
ganiunls  froui  Jatmn  and  Hon«  Kon«, 
8ho«*s  Irom  Japan  and  Iti'iv,  and  rubber 
clothing  such  as  lamcoats  from  Ja- 
pan, IS  gradually  cutliiiK  down  Anuii- 
can  production  in  these  fields  Shoe 
Imports  lliCM  as(  (i  \.iO  peicent  in  thi  last 
y(  ai 

The  fiuep-n  woiknian  k^ci  ;\i".  a  nuie 
fiaction  of  tlie  pay  that  the  .\nii:iean 
worker  iM  I.s  for  tlie  same  uiiik  Ameii- 
ran  workmen  in  thes,  :;eids  la  ed  moii , 
liii!  less  pioteciion  We  need  to  kee]) 
thus  l)Usin.e:,s  1!;  .Ainei'ica 

Several  (actoiies  pi  my  distiu't  le- 
)'iM!rdly  are  taenir  '.!',e  pMS';lMl;'y  of 
(•:  'M!',;,'  witliin  2  oi  ;i  yeais  iii,:,  s-,  (uu 
(  io\einineiu  re\ersi\s  n.s  trade  policies 
I  feai  that  thiv  new  1 1  adt>  i)lll  in,stead 
ol  1  .uut.;  lelie!  will  iiijuie  American  in- 
dustry 

I  \l  r\  111  I  1    I  '»'    -^ !  Ml  1    M   H  ■!'      I  I'  >      !  \  !  ►  X    I'Mi'ticeTi 
M'  W  I  K       |-n-»         tlMilUi         MMi'U-v        tMII».nil>i 
»1K    IHIi        »ljl    ICMtNl         \V."'ll      l-U    ■li!e!"«      ANll 
\»N»kNl      AM»       in   MIlSl.      AMUUl    \N       i    MmH 

While  manv  .sewinents  of  oui  eeoiaimy 
are  beinn  advt  r.sely  alTeeled  by  the  ad- 
miiu>lration  of  our  trade  policies  south- 
ern Indiana  is  beinw  thieatened  mote 
lluvn  manv  aitu.s  beeau.se  most  ot  out 
puMlucns  are  made  lur  Amencwi  cun- 
.Mtinptiun 

The  importation  of  vtiuetutal  tile  la- 
tex ptoduels.  ,s(Wei  iMpe  venerl.'* 
brushes,  doors,  rleetncal  motins  and 
(Miulpmrnt  Is  inereasmr  and  is  iniuine' 
domestu'  produen.s  Cnnddions  aie 
(Mllical  in  the  plywooil  \enee!  ivn.dvewi! 
pipe  mdust!  les  ltnles^  o\ii  Ooveiumcnl 
|s  alert  to  lhe.se  condPmns  these  mdus- 
tiKvs  Will  be  reaehinw  n  crisis  wit  Inn  the 
next   ;<  vears 


r  \ri  M  FR' 
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It  IS  iroiuc  that  wls;li>  the  Unite<i  .states 
is  spendiim  billior.s  p,  rr-due-'  farm  sui  - 
pluses  and  support  liie  pi  ice  of  urain. 
we  imported  $41  million  worth  of  ^irain 
in  1961  and  will  increase  that  amount  by 
about  8  percent  in  1962.  The  prmcipal 
purpose  of  supporting  the  price  of  feed 
f^rains  is  to  indirectly  support  the  price 
of  meat.  In  1961  we  imported  $750  mil- 
lion worth  of  meat  and  meat  producus. 
In  the  period  of  January-June  1962.  we 
imported  5.5  percent  more  beef  and  veal 
than  we  did  in  the  like  period  of  1961: 
all  of  these  purchases  abroad  defeating 


the    \'eiy    puipnse    of    our    aKiicultural 

pi.ce-support  pioi'i  am 

I  pointed  out  on  the  floor  3  yeais  ano 
tins  month  that  the  importation  of  for- 
e;i  n  meat  was  cloMiu!  maiu'  Amencan 
m  a'parkni!'    esi ahhshmenls,    with    the 

I!  the  t'lipcd  State:  today  hu'i  a  •  .P  - 
iilus  o!  (  M  dp,,-  abroad  as  we  had  I'''  >i  ui: 
aro  we  might  be  ju.stpied  in  buying 
abmad  \'>  five  these  cnuntras  dollars 
wPli  whadi  to  biiv  othei'  products  from 
u,^  But  that  dries  :,  it  appii\  tn!a\  whep, 
we  are  alreadv  S'J'J  PiPion  in  tlu  led  m 
our  fureiun  spi  nd:i,p 

IN    IHACTICE   OUR   8TA!l     IMMilMrs!     !v    !,:m- 
MINING  orR  T';  M>'.     M,K1  t  .M  »  NTs 

Our  trade  affrec'ineiu,.  a:e  supposed  to 
be  made  after  coiisultation  with  and 
<  (ii.sideration  f'l  the  piterest.--  of  Ameii- 
Ciir.  labor  business  ami  farmln^:.  but  m 
actual  p.acti'e  ihe  deci.  ions  have  been 
ruicitd  l)\  ou;  State  Department  and  rep- 
le.sent  p.s  \,ewpo:nt  of  diplomatic  expe- 
diency. Too  often  l..e  ;-ec;proc;:.s  vi 
.  ..C.v  a  em  ..Is  lakes  (>':  noise-and- 
rahl)it  prnpeu  tions  A  bulchei  who  man- 
ufactured saUMU'f  from  a  combinivtior. 
of  hmse  and  labbit  meat  found  that 
ral.bit  nieal  was  nnich  in  demaiid  but 
I  xpensive  and  that  luuse  meat  was  in.- 
evpensni-  iiut  not  (leMn>d  He  advei - 
tis((i  that  he  made  th(>  combination 
e(iua!!y  ol  ralihit  meat  and  Iku'sc  meat 
.^ctua!lv  Ins  lo:  inula  of  50M'  was  one 
hoise  to  one  ial)l)H 

In  th.e  renewal  uf  the  Ti  ade  Auree- 
menls  Act  Members  of  Com-trcvs  repeat- 
edly ha\e  soiu:!il  to  pet  more  favoialile 
treatment  tor  varmu.s  se^mi-nhs  of  our 
eeonomy  lii.t  'o  Utile  a\  ;,!l 

The  dilllcuhie:.  m  nettmu'  out  State 
Dipartment  to  piupt:l.\  represent  Amer- 
ican lnlert\sts  m  trade  ncKoliations  are 
inherent  m  the  piincipal  job  of  the  Ik'- 
paitment  Oui  amba.ssador  to  anothei 
country  seeks  to  lo.ster  wood  relations 
aiul  make  friends  That  country  wants 
to  sell  its  pioduct.s  to  America  aiul  yet 
proitTt  IPs  own  producLN  from  eumi>eli- 
tion  with  our  producht  American  eeo- 
nomic  intei«\sts  which  should  be  i)r<'N.N»'d 
by  our  i'epri'.>eniati\es  nu>n.\  tiine.s  seem 
to  l>e  enlinly  lorjiotten 

It  ps  al,Mt  oJ  mteiesl  th«\t  the  ottuial 
who  Is  p(•lhHlv^  the  mo.Nt  influemial  in 
deteinuiunw  oui  tuule  i»ollelr,*  today  is 
I'ndn  vSrcrtdarv  of  Stwle  Oeotiie  W  Hall 
Ueloie  l)eint;  apiH>li\t(^d  lo  \\\\n  jxvMlion 
l)\  PieMdrPi  Kennedy.  Mr  U»ll  lepie- 
.seiited  the  V  iiMu'h  OoNTinmrnt  m  tlu 
Co\ineii  Nataipal  du  Pationat  Fianeai.s 
a  h.iditit  Ol  Kaiiu'al  ion  of  Kreneh  liuUrs- 
tiialists,  and  also  was  a  iepi(\'«entnti\e 
Iiu  the  I'lufopean  Ci^al  and  Strel  Com - 
nuuut> 

BTA"i  t   M  i'«  H  ;  so  M   »  in  ni  es  Ks  sM  f   or 

AMt  RI   ^N      Wilt  AT 

The  futility  of  American  industry. 
farmers,  and  labor  m  obtaining  fair  rep- 
resentation 111  trade  considerations  by 
our  State  Department  is  becoming  more 
apparent.  Our  State  Department  often 
discouracrs  the  export  of  American 
goods  and  encourages  the  importation 
of  foreign-made  products,  and  has  de- 
liberately prevented  the  sale  of  our  agri- 
cultural product,s  abi'oad. 

For  example,  last  year  an  agent  of  the 
Brazilian  Government  proposed  that  in 


teturn  fu!  the  purchase  of  500  000  tons 
<  ;  sUi  ai  from  Brazil,  they  would  pur- 
(  .'iiise  at;  ecppvnlent  amouiit  of  wheal 
!:i;m  t;.i  I'n.p-d  .^tate.s  i  he  .sutJk'es- 
tii'p.  was  In  accordanct  with  le.  islatit)!. 
I  ;,:e  led  by  our  Conptcss 

l'.;\'ii:.,  Martin,  i  a;  Assp-iant  Secre- 
'.i:'.  ■:  '.  >^'.;y\f  for  Econo-nnc  .^ftai;  -  slated 
in  elite*.  Uiui  we  wou'.d  pu!clu\,H  sutar 
from  Brazil  but  that  tlwre  was  no  ne<  (i 
for  them  to  purchase  w  heat  ft  on;  ps  \ve 
did  buy  the  sugar,  but  i!u  y  did  r.oi  u..\ 
the  wheat.  Iirstead  thty  purchased  it 
from  Russia,  so  we  have  tho.se  m.illioiis 
of  bushels  of  wheat  still  .p.  stoiagt  a:^d 
our  money  wa-  sen;  X'l  Brazil 

The  entire  ma"'  i  .s  well  documented 
m  remarks  l\  li  r.  Hakold  Cooliy, 
chairman  of  the  House  Comm.ttee  on 
Agriculture,  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
volume  107.  part  ii  intue  14571  of  the 
CONORKSSlONAl.  RfHoKD,  Ml  N!a:t.n!.u(: 
Stated  that  alihouwh  CuPKi-ess  had  passeu 
legislai.iui  tu  em  DIP  at:e  s.u  h  sales,  he  did 

not  a'  ee  aii  \'  i  .i  (pvrn..:  nt.'e  C(>untrt"?s 
from  n  "  .up....  such  <  >.t..aPr:e.-  Mt. 
Mai  til.  Is  luiw  A.vsistant  .SfCiitaiN  of 
.spite  fui  Intel -American  Aflans  S.m- 
.!ui  li  aiiSiu  t  i-'Ps  took  place  with  Inuiu, 
t  he  Fiji  Islano..'.  aiid  otht  r  counti  ifs, 
1'    ME8TIC  aVGAh  r>i<.>:  v<.i  UK  ,M>Mini  lt^   st*T1 

in  M',  I  Ml  N  I 

d  he  .'^tatr  Depiai  tmei'.t  also  ,v\ipports 
iin.  p.ti  1  !;ation;a;  suiUir  quota  at.;reement 
tPat  1)1 1  Vint.'-  ou!  fiiiiner.s  from  produc- 
ini:  more  sui-'ivi  and  from  substitutins; 
sui:ar  tuoductior.  tui  (.;ra;r,  which  would 
dtM'iease  ou;  f:a;n  suiplus  1  became 
pa.::!,. lis  awiiie  ^f  '(.,'■  --.tuation  w  Pi  ;•, 
w(  l,;id  !,.jp>i  l.upes  loi  lais.njj  a  b.inppt  : 
e;ip  of  suL'tiiiMeps  in  my  distiict  K\- 
t(  p.Mui.  (.;  s:,y.r.  uuotas  killed  tlie  ol)por- 
t  iiuty  fiu  ^';cat..N  txiuinded  domestic 
s.;    a!  p'l  oductlon 

In  lti,S4  we  obtained  le^nslntion  despite 
till  opposition  ed  the  .State  DeputtmePt 
foi  MiiuiViPK  o'.ii  awiieultuial  atlaclies 
;n  foreign  count  lies  from  State  Depait- 
nu  nt  i-ontiol  and  piaciiifc;  them  uiuhi  the 
diit-(tion  of  the  Depaitmeiit  uf  Agricul- 
ture 1  paituipatrd  wholeheai  ledly  m 
that  <  floit  Since  that  tiini-  tan  ayiicul- 
tuial  attaches  h,a\e  done  a  supeiloi  Uils 
and  out  aKt  uultui  111  r\poi  i.s  h«\e  Kieally 
meita.sed  lialaN  peihaiv,'*  the  luuhlest 
Ip'ht  ill  OUI  iVpolt  pionmm  !.'<  tin  .siPe 
of  ^lne' leap  tiowo  .>.o>bran>  It  P^  ui, 
foiiunate  tlud  w  r-  euunot  al,\o  nt  e\o 
eommeu  .al  lp!lv^l■,e^  ii.torl.N'  !ep,o\ei', 
fioin  tr.e  emp.io;  nt  the  ,'-tate  DepuU- 
loepl 

It  |s  ti\ie  I  hint  we  ntr  rxpoitUu:  move 
nKileuUural  prvnUict*  than  wr  Rir  un  ■ 
poitpu:  but  tlud  m  no  maiiiier  •uststlus 
out  PiUKiitP'a:  Ipundiedvs  of  mi'piiiis  >  \ 
dollars  wiMdh  of  thckse  agidculturai  p;od- 
ucts  tluat  w(^  have  m  surplus 
--TM-F    i:rr\R-Mts:    ;i'r.s    ni^t    rn^MTi     sale 

T)ie  th;eory  of  reciprocal  trade  is 
tiiat  each  nation  shall  produce  thiose 
commodities  which  it  can  i)roduce  most 
efScientiy  and  that  it  will  cxchiange  them 
with  other  nations  as  is  advantageous  to 
each  However,  it  just  does  not  work  out 
that  way,  or  perhaps  it  is  more  correct  to 
say  that  those  who  negotiate  our  trade 
agreements  have  failed  to  achieve  an 
advantage  to  the  United  Stales. 
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No  country  is  as  well  ecuippcd  to  sup- 
ply coal  as  is  the  United  States.  We  can 
mine,  transport  and  deliver  coal  to  prac- 
tically any  place  in  the  world  cheaper 
than  It  can  be  produced  there.  This  is 
e.<?pecially  true  in  England.  France.  West 
Germany,  and  Italy,  which  countries 
hold  a  great  part  of  the  obligations 
which  are  so  embarrassing  to  us  today. 
Yet.  by  exorbitant  tariUs,  quotas,  and 
prohibitions  these  countries  are  blocking 
the  shipment  of  American  coal  into  their 
countries.  If  the  United  States  could  and 
would  increase  the  sale  of  our  coal  to 
these  countries,  it  would  give  thousands 
of  jobs  to  American  workmen,  help  the 
railroads,  and  bring  gold  back  to  this 
country. 

OUR      GOVERNMENT      IGNORES      CH.^NCING      TR.\DK 
CONDITIONS 

Trade  conditions  have  changed  since 
the  period  immediately  after  World 
War  II.  In  those  days  we  assisted  war- 
torn  countries  to  rebuild.  We  sent  our 
best  know-how,  even  our  secret  know- 
how,  to  these  countries.  Through  our 
foreign  aid  programs  we  spent  billions 
of  dollars  in  restoring  their  damaged  in- 
dustries. We  purchased  their  products, 
even  those  we  had  in  surplus. 

Today  those  countries  that  we  aided 
are  flooding  the  United  States  with  their 
products.  Conditions  have  changed,  yet 
our  policy  of  giving  trade  advantages  to 
other  countries  has  failed  to  change. 
The  United  States  still  pursues  an  out- 
dated and  outmoded  policy,  which  i.> 
adversely  affecting  her  own  industry  and 
business. 

.AMERICA  .N3  .KRf,  T.SC:->VK.\C,l.D  TO   IMPORT 
I-RODl'i^TS  WE   HAVE  IN  SURPLUS 

For  some  years  well-oreanized  and 
well-financed  groups  have  persistently, 
loudly,  and  effectively  argued  that  we 
must  purchase  more  and  more  products 
from  foreign  countries,  even  those  which 
we  have  in  abundance.  The  reason  given 
is  that  these  countries  will  then  have 
more  dollars  with  which  to  buy  Ameri- 
can-made goods,  perhaps  a  valid  reason 
earlier,  but  certainly  fallacious  when 
other  countries  have  $23  billion  balance 
which  we  owe  them  which  can  be  used 
for  purchases  in  America. 

I  am  a  strong  proponent  of  our  par- 
ticipating in  world  trade.  It  is  healthy 
so  long  as  it  can  be  truly  reciprocal. 

In  negotiating  tariff  reductions,  our 
State  Department  apparently  assumes 
that  our  standing;  in  industry,  business. 
and  labor  is  so  indestructibly  e.stablished 
that  we  will  continue  to  flourish  resard- 
less  of  outside  competition.  In  order  to 
assist  other  countries,  we  have  lowered 
tariffs,  but  we  have  not  received  similar 
treatment  from  them.  The  well-bein.: 
of  American  business,  labor,  and  farmers 
has  been  disregarded. 

NEW  TRADE  BILL  WILL  INJIRE  UNITED  STATES 
UNLESS  THINKING  CHANGES 

America's  economic  well-being  will 
greatly  depend  upon  the  manner  in 
which  trade  legislation  is  administered 
by  President  Kennedy  and  his  subordi- 
nates. Trade  policy  is  not  basically  a 
political  matter.  Past  administrations 
have  taken  somewhat  similar  philoso- 
phies in  negotiating  our  trade  agree- 
ments. 


There  is  no  trade  act  that  Congress 
can  pass  that  will  solve  our  trade  prob- 
lems unless  those  who  negotiate  trade 
agreementvS  keep  foremost  in  their  minds 
the  welfare  of  the  United  States  and  her 
citizens.  The  administration  has  the  au- 
thority to  remedy  our  present  adverse 
situation  under  existing  legislation  and 
will  have  even  more  power  if  and  when 
the  Kennedy  proposals  become  law. 
Whether  tins  legislation  will  be  used  to 
the  benefit  of  American  interests  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

CRITICAL    SITUATION   OF  GOLD    FLOW    ABROAD 

Generally,  the  American  public  is  not 
familiar  with  the  problems  that  are  con- 
fronting us  today  because  of  our  loss  of 
gold.  We  have  been  a  gold  surplus  na- 
tion with  a  favorable  balance  of  trade 
for  many,  many  years.  It  is  only  re- 
cently that  we  have  found  our  gold 
draining  away  due  to  a  continuing  un- 
favorable balance  of  payments.  This 
means  that  we  are  spending  more  money 
in  foreign  countries  each  year  than  they 
are  spending  with  us. 

It  is  a  combination  of  factors  that  has 
changed  us  from  a  balance-of-payments 
surplus  nation  to  a  deficit  nation.  Low- 
er tariffs  have  increased  imports.  In  our 
foreign  aid  program  we  are  spending  a 
billion  and  a  half  dollars  abroad  each 
year  for  labor,  material,  equipment,  and 
services.  Increased  foreign  travel  and 
military  commitments  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  spending  of  American  dollars 
abroad. 

WE  COVTLD  NOT  MEET  DEMAND  TO  MAKE  ALL 
PAYMENTS   IN    GOLD 

Foreign  governments  and  individuals 
have  built  up  large  dollar  balances  in 
banks  in  this  country — to  be  more  exact, 
$23  billion. 

Here  is  where  the  gold  problem  comes 
in.  Every  major  nation  in  the  world 
seeks  to  obtain  eold :  gold  is  the  only 
fully  acceptable  international  medium  of 
exchange.  Nothing  any  nation  may  do 
to  its  domestic  currency  can  affect  its 
obligations  to  pay  other  nations  in  gold, 
or  Its  right  to  receive  payment  from  oth- 
er nations  in  gold. 

In  all  such  international  transactions 
gold  is  a  commodity,  to  be  measured  by 
weight  and  fineness  and  not  by  the  name 
given  to  the  com  or  monetary  unit  of 
any  nation. 

The  United  States  guarantees  to  sell 
gold  to  foreigners  at  $35  an  ounce  in  re- 
turn for  obligations  which  we  owe.  In 
other  words,  today  foreigners  have  the 
right  to  buy  $23  billion  worth  of  gold 
from  the  United  States  any  time  they 
wish  in  place  of  the  credit  that  has  been 
extended  to  us.  We  do  have  $4  billion 
in  short-term  credits  with  certain  coun- 
tries which  partially  could  be  used  to 
offset  this  deficit. 

When  this  demand  for  our  gold  comes, 
if  It  does,  we  will  fmd  ourselves  in  an 
embarrassing  position.  Our  gold  stock 
now  amounts  to  about  $16  billion — the 
lowest  level  since  1933.  Of  this  amount 
only  $4  billion  is  free  to  meet  foreign 
claims,  for  the  remainder  must  be  held 
as  support  for  the  dollar.  If  foreign 
countries  demand  gold  for  our  obliga- 
tions to  them,  which  they  have  a  legal 
right  to  do,  we  lack  $19  billion  in  gold 
to  meet  those  demands.     We  must  de- 


liver or  our  international  credit  standing 
wiU  be  damaged.  That  shortage  is  in- 
creasing every  month  under  our  pres- 
ent trade,  foreign  aid,  and  other  spend- 
ing practices. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  furnished 
me  with  information  on  the  present 
trend  of  our  foreign  indebtedness  which 
must  be  paid  on  demand.  For  the  first 
half  of  1961  we  had  a  balancc-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  on  our  foreign  expenditures 
and  receipts  of  $143  million.  The  last 
half  of  1961  that  deficit  was  $2„318  mil- 
lion, making  the  1961  deficit  $2,461  mil- 
lion. For  the  first  half  of  1962  the  defi- 
cit was  $525  million,  w  hich  is  more  than 
three  times  the  deficit  of  the  comparable 
period  of  1961. 

This  $23  billion  deficiency  Is  not 
directly  connected  with  our  $308  billion 
national  debt,  for  no  American  has  the 
right  to  demand  gold  in  payment.  Our 
national  debt  does  affect  the  economic 
well-being  and  strength  of  America. 
Bad  economic  conditions  and  the  loss  of 
confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  Ameri- 
can dollar  could  cause  a  run  resulting  in 
a  demand  for  gold  by  foreign  countries. 
I  optimistically  believe  that  other  coun- 
tries will  not  make  such  demands,  but 
of  course  we  cannot  be  sure. 

Tlie  loss  of  gold  has  become  so  critical 
that  our  Government  repeatedly  has 
sent  delegations  to  Western  Europe  to 
request  aid,  suggestions,  and  promises  to 
stop  the  drain  of  gold  from  America.  At 
the  time  the  President's  new  trade  bill 
was  being  considered  in  the  House,  Wal- 
ter Heller,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  to  the  President,  was 
in  Paris  seeking  advice  and  begging 
countries  not  to  demand  gold  to  satisfy 
our  indebtedness. 

In  the  last  10  days  we  have  heard  dis- 
quietirfg  reports  that  $500  million  in  geld 
was  removed  from  Fort  Knox.  Where 
it  was  taken  and  why  we  do  not  know. 

SOLtmON    IS    TO    SEI,L    MORE    ABROAD    OR    SPEND 
LESS  ABROAD 

In  order  to  correct  this  situation,  we 
must  spend  less  dollars  abroad  than 
other  countries  spend  with  us.  We  mu."^t 
cut  our  foreign  spending  and  increase 
our  exports  until  a  more  healthy  rela- 
tionship is  realized.  To  do  this  will 
make  many  at  home  and  abroad  un- 
happy, but  we  must  remember  that  our 
job  is  to  protect  the  interests  of  our 
country. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  timely  words  of 
Lincoln  when  questioned  concerning 
trade  policies.    He  said : 

I  don't  know  much  about  tariff,  and  I 
don't  know  much  about  steel  rails:  but  one 
thing  I  do  know.  If  we  buy  rails  from  Eng- 
land, they  get  the  money  and  we  get  the 
rails;  but  If  we  buy  rails  In  the  United 
States,  we  get  the  money  and  we  get  the 
rails  too. 

Those  who  direct  our  international 
trade  policies  need  to  heed  those  words. 
We  must  begin  using  the  goods  that  we 
produce  instead  of  purchasing  them 
from  abroad. 

AMERICAN  INDUSTRY  IS  MOVING  ABROAD 

Just  yesterday  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment announced  that  American  business 
firms  plan  to  spend  a  record  $4  8  billion 
this  year  to  expand  production  facilities 
fti  foreign  countries. 
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The  trade  ix)licies  of  our  Government 
have  made  it  impossible  for  some  indus- 
tries to  compete  with  the  industries  of 
other  countries,  so  they  have  moved  their 
production  facilities  abroad.  Some  of 
this  money  returns  from  profits  made 
abroad,  but  there  is  a  sizable  loss  of  gold 
each  year  because  of  the.se  investments. 

In  the  last  few  years  American  indus- 
tries have  spent  over  $30  billion  building 
factories  abroad.  Following  is  a  very 
brief  list  of  some  of  the  businesses  which 
have  opened  factories  abroad:  General 
Motors,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  H.  J.  Heinz  Co., 
Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  Johns-Manville 
Corp.,  Hamilton  Watch  Co,,  Minneapolis- 
Honeywell  Regulator  Coip..  and  hun- 
dreds of  others.  These  factories  employ 
cheap  foreign  labor,  cheap  power,  use 
foreign  tran.<:F>ortation  and  ship  many  of 
the  products  back  into  the  United  States 
which  increases  the  drain  of  our  gold. 

EUROPEAN     COMMON      MARKET      AND     OUR     NEW 
TRADE    BILL 

The  European  Common  Market  has 
been  cited  as  a  compelling  rca.son  for 
passing  the  Kennedy  Trade  Expansion 
Act.  Unquestionably  the  European 
Common  Market  does  increase  the  seri- 
ousness of  our  trade  situation,  but  how 
the  new  trade  cxjiansion  bill  would  assist 
us  in  meeting  the  stronger  competition 
is  difficult  to  understand.  The  mere 
lowering  of  our  tariffs  without  obtaining 
reciprocal  treatment  would  merely  allow 
the  other  countries  to  ship  more  of  their 
goods  into  our  country';  at  the  same  time 
it  would  prevent  our  selling  our  goods  to 
them. 

The  Euroi>ean  Common  Market  is  an 
organized  effort  by  West  Germany, 
FYance.  Belgium.  Italy,  the  Netherlands, 
Luxemboui-i;.  and  po.ssibly  Norway.  Den- 
mark, Ireland,  and  Bntam  to  benefit 
themselves  by  buying  and  selling  primar- 
ily to  and  from  each  other.  This  Com- 
mon Market  is  intended  to  restrict  world 
trade  instead  of  expand  it.  It  goes 
further  than  to  just  facilitate  trade  and 
is  intended  to  create  a  stronger  military 
and  political  unity  m  Western  Europe. 
We  micht  just  as  well  face  the  fact  that 
Western  Europe  is  not  as  friendly  to  us 
as  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  Politically, 
our  countiT  has  been  drifting  away  from 
Western  Europe  toward  the  Afro-Asian 
nations,  as  is  evidenced  by  our  siding 
with  tlie  Congo  against  Belgium  and 
with  Indonesia  aeainst  the  Netherlands. 
with  Angola  against  Portugal,  as  well  as 
scores  of  similar  actions. 

WE    HAVE    A    COMMriN     MARKET    OF    50    STATES 

The  United  States,  in  a  sense,  has  a 

common  market  of  its  own — one  which 
was  created  in  1787  with  the  forming  of 
our  present  Federal  Government  wherein 
the  Thirt.oen  Colonies  included  in  their 
Constitution,  article  I.  section  9: 

No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress, lay  any  Imposts  or  duties  on  imports 
or  exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  executing  Its  inspection  laws. 

Today  our  50  States  form  our  common 
market  and  they  produce  a  greater 
amount  of  trading  and  greater  range  of 
commodity  exchange  than  do  all  the 
countries  of  W'estern  Europe.  No  other 
country  on  earth  depends  so  little  on  im- 
ports for  its  own  well-being.  We  have 
surpluses  in  most  resources  and  can  pro- 


duce  surpluses  in   most  manufactured 
products. 

HOW     WILL     THE     EUROPEAN     COMMON     MARKET 
AFFECT    us? 

Tlie  European  Common  Market  may 
give  impetus  to  the  already  booming 
economy  of  Western  Europe.  Will  this 
injure  the  United  States?  Not  neces- 
sarily. A  healthy  European  economy 
can  also  be  healthy  for  us  if  we  return 
to  the  sane  principles  of  natural  trade 
instead  of  using  trade  as  a  weapon  of 
international  politics. 

We  mu.st  make  our  product  more  com- 
petitive, buy  what  we  need  and  sell  where 
we  can  find  a  profitable  exchange.  If 
the  challenge  of  the  European  Common 
Market  arouses  us  to  meet  the  critical 
problems  of  the  drain  of  gold,  of  our  in- 
creasing foreign  spending,  of  .he  loss  of 
business,  jobs,  and  markets,  then  it  is  a 
most  timely  warning  to  us. 

LEGISLATIVE    ATTEMPTS     TO    CHANCE     OUR    TRADE 
POLICIES 

When  I  came  to  Congress  in  1951  it 
had  become  apparent  that  the  Tiade 
Agreements  Act  was  working  to  the  det- 
riment of  several  American  industries. 
Many  of  us  attempted  to  strengthen  the 
peiil-pomt  provisions,  whereby  the  Tar- 
iff Commission  could  place  adequate 
safeguards  for  industry  beyond  which 
the  President  could  not  go  in  lowering 
tariffs.  We  al.so  attempted  to  strengthen 
the  escape-clause  provisions  to  lessen 
the  President's  authority  to  overrule  the 
findings  of  the  Tariff  Commission  when 
a  trade  treaty  is  endangering  a  certain 
segment  of  our  economy.  We  have  been 
generally  imsuccessful  m  these  attempts 
through  the  years. 

Many  time  I  have  pointed  out  our  in- 
creasing trade  problems,  and  I  have  met 
with  groups  of  labor,  industry,  and  farm 
leaders  to  discuss  them. 

The  President's  trade  bill  gives  him 
more  authority  and  less  restrictions  in 
the  negotiation  of  trade  agreements  than 
ever  before.  The  peril -point  clause  has 
been  .so  watered  down  that  it  will  be  in- 
effective. 

The  administration  has  admitted  that 
President  Kennedy's  bill,  if  enacted  into 
law.  will  destroy  many  American  busi- 
nesses and  will  displace  thousands  of 
woi-kers  Tlie  only  argument  concerns 
how  serious  the  damage  will  be.  Includ- 
ed in  President  Kennedy's  proposal  is  a 
provision  to  give  specific  a.ssistance  to 
those  industries  and  workers  who  are 
displaced  as  a  result  of  this  legislation. 

It  IS  shocking  to  realize  that  our  Gov- 
ernment is  taking  action  which  admit- 
tedly will  destroy  segments  of  our  .A.mer- 
ican  economy,  and  will  eliminate  the  jobs 
of  our  workers  in  those  segments  of  the 
economy. 

This  authority  and  power  given  to  the 
President  if  this  legislation  is  enacted 
can  be  used  to  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States  or  to  the  economic  undoing  of 
our  country.  I  voted  aeainst  this  legis- 
lation as  I  have  as  yet  seen  no  reason 
to  believe  that  it  will,  if  enacted,  be  ad- 
ministered under  any  different  philos- 
ophy Ulian  the  present  law. 

THE    UNITED    STATES    MUST    CONTINUE    TO    BUILD 
ITS    GREAT    ECONOMY 

We  must  continue  to  better  the  quality 
of  our  production.    We  must  be  competi- 


tive in  trade.  Let  us  trade  when  it  is 
to  oiir  advantage.  We  must  cease  spend- 
ing abroad  unnecessarily  just  to  help 
other  countries  to  gain  an  economic  ad- 
vantage. 

To  be  strong  militarily  we  must  be 
strong  economically.  We  must  return 
to  a  plain  commonsense  plan  in  our 
trade  relations.  We  must  demand  that 
reciprocal  trade  means  that  we  receive 
benefits  as  well  as  give  them. 

No  law  that  Congress  can  pass  will 
alone  solve  our  trade  problems.  We  must 
demand  that  those  who  make  our  trade 
agreements  keep  American  interests  of 
primai-y  consideration  and  not  of  sec- 
ondary concern. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee did  place  in  President  Kennedy's 
trade  bill  a  section  that  can  be  very 
beneficial  if  properly  cained  out.  It 
calls  for  the  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  of 
a  trading  coordinator,  who  would  oversee 
the  making  of  our  trade  agreements.  If 
this  person  is  capable  and  dedicated  to 
our  well-being  and  if  the  Government 
does  not  tie  his  hands,  he  can  see  that 
trade  treaties  are  made  to  benefit  our 
country*. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  he  should  follow 
the  philosophy  of  the  last  20  years  and  be 
guided  by  an  exaggerat.ed  spirit  of  al- 
truism toward  the  world  at  the  expense 
of  American  interests,  then  our  economy 
will  continue  to  suffer. 

There  are  frantic  protestations  that 
our  outflow  of  gold  and  our  indebtedness 
abroad  are  improving,  but  such  is  not 
the  case. 

We  must  consider  all  our  expenditures 
abroad.  The  dollar  that  we  spend  for 
foreign  aid,  the  dollar  sp)ent  in  the  UJJ. 
action  in  Katanga,  the  dollar  spent  for 
Polish  ham.  the  dollar  spent  to  maintain 
our  troops  in  Germany,  all  add  to  our 
depletion  of  gold  or  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit. 

There  is  an  even  more  important  fac- 
tor that  could  help  to  reverse  our  cata- 
strophic payments  deficit,  a  factor  that 
appears  to  have  been  almost  overlooked 
by  officials  in  Washington.  That  is  our 
own  self-interest  in  buying  our  own  prod- 
ucts. If  Indiana  limestone  had  been 
used  for  the  New  York  urban  renewal 
project,  the  Lincoln  Center,  instead  of 
travertine  stone  from  Italy;  if  we  had 
purchased  glass  from  Vincennes,  Ind.. 
instead  of  from  Germany,  raincoats  from 
Washington,  Ind..  instead  of  Japan,  we 
would  have  stopped  several  millions  of 
dollars  from  going  abroad,  and  at  the 
same  time  bettered  our  domestic  econ- 
omy. 

Despite  the  optimistic  statements  that 
our  trade  conditions  and  balance  of  pay- 
ments are  improving,  let  us  take  a  look 
at  the  progress  or  lack  of  progress  that 
we  are  making  under  our  present  spend- 
ing program.  But  a  few  short  years  ago 
we  were  the  creditor  nation  of  the  world. 
Following  the  course  that  we  have  been 
following  we  are  now  one  of  the  world's 
deficit  nations.  Is  our  condition  improv- 
ing? Under  the  legislation  in  force  to- 
day, or  under  the  new  Kennedy  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1962.  only  the  Presi- 
dent can  improve  our  present  adverse 
conditions. 
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NEGRO  ELKS  REFUSE  TO  BACK 
MEDICARE 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 

my  remark.s  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  call  attention  of  the 
House  to  an  item  which  appeared  in  this 
morning's  Washineton  Post,  entitled  •'Ne- 
gro Elks  Refuse  To  Back  Medicare."  I 
think  this  is  a  very  sienificant  item  for 
several  reasons.  One.  of  course,  it  be- 
comes quite  apparent  that  the  people  are 
beginning  to  understand  the  limitations 
of  the  present  administratK>n  proposal  as 
well  as  some  of  its  gross  errors,  which 
instead  of  helping  the  problem  of  health 
care  for  the  atred  would  probably  damage 
It.  The  second  point  of  interest,  I  be- 
lieve, is  this  business  of  executive  offi- 
cials lobbying  throughout  the  country 
with  various  organizations  to  promote 
their  particular  protiram.  "V\'ho  paid  the 
expenses  of  Hobart  Taylor,  legal  adviser 
to  Vice  President  Johnson,  and  Andrew 
Hatcher,  pre.ss  aid  to  the  President,  to 
?o  to  Detroit  to  conduct  this  kind  of 
lobbying?  I  suspect  that  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers footed  the  bill. 

Nkgro  ELK.S  REFrsE  To  Back  MEnicARE 
Detroit.  Augu.st  29 — The  world's  largest 
Negro  fraternal  organization  tod/iy  refused 
to  endorse  President  Kennedys  medicare 
bill,  despite  urgintrs  from  a  three-nian  ta^k 
force  from  'Washington. 

Hobson  R.  Reynolds.  gr,ind  exalted  ruler 
of  the  555,000-member  Improved  Benevolent 
Protective  Order  of  Elks,  in  convention  here, 
said  the  'White  House  team  consisted  of  Ho- 
bart Taylor,  legal  adviser  to  'Vice  President 
Johnson;  Ethel  Payne.  Democratic  national 
committeewoman;  and  Andrew  Hatcher, 
press  aid  to  the  President 


A  FIRE  ISLAND  NATIONAL 
SEASHORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
H.«iGAN  of  Georgia  > .  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  sentleman  from 
New  York  !  Mr,  Ry.^n  !  u  recoumzed  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
along  the  .southern  .shore  of  Long  Island. 
N  Y  .  there  stretches  a  long,  narrow  strip 
of  offshore  beaches  and  dunes  called 
Fire  I.-,land  which,  while  convementlv 
near  New  York  City,  has  not  yet  been 
overrun  by  our  modern  mechanized  civ- 
ilization. It  is  the  last  piece  of  our 
natural  heritage  near  New  York :  we 
must  pre.serve  it. 

Today  I  have  mtroducf-d  a  bill  which 
will  do  ju.st  this.  I  strongly  urge  im- 
mediate and  bipartisan  .support  of  this 
effort  to  save  Fire  Island  by  making  it  a 
national  seashore. 

The  threats  to  Fire  Island  are  twofold. 
First,  there  is  the  threat  of  erosion  bv 
the  sea.  which  has  already  seriously 
damaged  the  island.  If  the  sea  is  al- 
lowed to  continue  its  attack  unchecked, 
there  soon  will  be  no  Fire  Island  at  all' 
The  loss  of  this  protective  outer  beach, 
moreover,  would  expose  the  Long  Island 
shoreline  to  extensive  damage  from  each 
storm  that  blows  in  off  the  Atlantic. 


In  July  1958.  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
ncei-s  issued  a  report  on  "Beach  Erosion 
Control  and  Hurricane  Study"  for  the  en- 
tire area  between  Fire  Island  Inlet  and 
Montauk  Point.  This  report  called  for 
a  .S40  million  joint  Federal,  State,  and 
local  project  to  protect  the  area.  In 
1960  the  Congress  acted  on  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  report  by  authorizing  the 
project.  Nothing  has  yet  been  done. 
however:  and  last  March  the  island  was 
further  damaged. 

Sections  4  and  5  of  my  bill  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  need  to  combat  this  threat 
of  erosion.  Section  5  assures  that  the 
establishment  of  the  seashore  will  not 
confuse  or  interfere  with  either  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  project  or  other  valid 
conservation  efforts  by  New  York  State. 
Section  4  gives  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior the  power  to  apply  in  the  Fire 
Lsland  National  Seashore  whatever  au- 
thority to  implement  conservation  mea- 
sures he  has  been  granted  under  other 
laws.  This  means  he  will  be  able  to 
take  certain  essential  conservation  meas- 
ures on  his  own  should  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  project  be  further  stalled. 

The  second  threat  is  even  more  im- 
mediately urgent.  It  is  a  manmade 
menace — that  of  bringing  progress  to 
Fire  Island.  Progress  in  this  context 
means  a  four-lane  superhighway  run- 
ning the  length  of  the  island,  connected 
to  the  mainland  by  bridges  at  either  end. 
It  means  the  roar  of  speeding  cars,  the 
stench  of  engine  fumes,  and  the  ugliness 
of  litter  over  the  dunes.  It  means  an 
end  to  Fire  Island,  an  end  to  our  last 
natural  preserve  within  miles  of  New 
York  City.  'With  its  disappearance  there 
will  be  no  place  to  which  citizens  who 
value  the  quiet  of  natural  surroundings 
can  retreat.  This  is  not  the  type  of 
progress  Arr;erica  needs. 

There  are  further  problems  with  the 
road.  As  proposed  by  Mr.  Moses  and  the 
temporary  State  commission  on  protec- 
tion and  preservation  of  the  Atlantic 
shore  front,  the  road  is  a  possible  con- 
servation hazard.  In  case  of  storm  the 
planned  underpasses  through  the  frontal 
dunes  would  act  as  channels  for  the 
waters  to  use  in  undercutting  the  dunes. 
Moreover,  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
natural  vegetation,  not  asphalt,  is  the 
most  practical  dune  protection  available. 
Another  important  point  about  the 
road  is  that  it  would  disrupt  the  pres- 
ently existing  communities  on  the  island; 
the  residents  are  aware  of  this  threat 
and  are,  consequently,  totally  opposed. 
The  road  is  especially  unfair  in  that  a 
good  part  of  its  cost  would  be  paid  for  by 
tax  asses.sments  on  the  unhappy  Fire 
Lsland  residents, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  the  seashore 
is  not  new;  it  has  long  been  recognized 
and  supported  by  responsible  conserva- 
tion interestvs,  including  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  The  need  to  make  Fire 
Lsland  a  national  seashore  is  even  more 
urgent  now  that  the  double  menace  of 
natural  erosion  and  false  progress 
threatens  it. 


A  MAN.  HIS  WIFE.  AND  THEIR  IDEAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  fMr.  Gubser]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 


Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GUBSER,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  very 
short  time  one  of  the  century's  most 
colorful  and  imaginative  ideas  will  be- 
gin to  take  shape  along  the  cliffs  of  Mon- 
terey Bay  in  my  congressional  district. 
On  40  beautiful  acres  bordering  the  Pa- 
cific at  Lighthouse  Point  in  Santa  Cruz. 
Calif.,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Peter  J.  Pasetta 
will  begin  construction  of  the  Court  of 
the  Seven  Seas  and  International  "Vil- 
lage. 

In  tomorrow's  mail,  each  Member  of 
the  House  and  Senate  will  receive  a  de- 
tailed brochure  describing  this  unique 
imdertaking.  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
fascinated  with  this  ideal  of  Peter  and 
Alice  Pasetta  just  as  I  have  been. 

The  Court  of  the  Seven  Seas  and  In- 
ternational "Village  is  much  more  than  a 
commercial  venture.  In  fact,  its  com- 
mercial aspects  are  overshadowed  by  the 
tremendous  possibilities  for  promoting 
international  goodwill  and  uiiderstand- 
ing.  This  is  the  real  purpose  and  the 
real  motivation  behind  this  ideal  of  a 
man  and  his  wife. 

I  first  learned  to  know  Peter  J.  Pasetta 
in  1948  as  a  fellow  member  of  the  Santa 
Clara  County  Board  of  Freeholders 
when,  with  13  others,  we  participated  in 
writing  a  charter  to  promote  the  cause 
of  better  government.  His  work  on  this 
board  was  a  reflection  of  his  lifelong 
attitude  of  accomplishing  good  for  his 
community  ahead  of  personal  gain. 

There  are  many  successful  business- 
men in  this  world,  and  Peter  Pasetta  is 
one  of  them.  But  few,  if  any,  have  ever 
displayed  his  talent  for  conducting  his 
personal  business  in  a  manner  which  was 
always  in  the  best  interest  of  his  com- 
munity. 

Thus,  the  story  behind  this  ideal  for 
the  Court  of  the  Seven  Seas  and  Informa- 
tional "Village  is  not  surprising.  Peter 
and  Alice  Pasetta  saw  an  opportunity 
to  accomplish  good  for  the  world  just  as 
they  have  accomplished  it  for  their  com- 
munity. Once  again  they  are  making 
plans  where  business  acumen  and  abil- 
ity will  serve  a  higher  ideal  with  com- 
plete compatibility. 

In  1956  when  President  Eisenhower 
conceived  and  announced  his  people-to- 
people  program,  they  were  deeply  im- 
pressed with  its  concept  and  its  possi- 
bilities. It  seemed  to  them  to  offer  a  new 
and  greater  opportunity  for  service 
They  resolved  at  that  time  to  organize  a 
people-to-people  program  of  their  own; 
one  which  would  help  Americans  to  un- 
derstand the  peoples  of  other  lands,  and 
through  such  greater  understanding, 
would  help  develop  a  genuine  interest 
in  them  and  a  proper  respect  for  their 
behefs,  their  traditions,  and  their 
cultures. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  they 
planned  to  establish  a  little  world  com- 
munity, to  be  knov/n  as  the  Court  of  the 
Seven  Seas,  and  to  include  an  interna- 
tional village  consisting  of  75  to  100 
retail  shops,  operated  by  the  small  busi- 
nessmen of  friendly  nations  and  display- 
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ing   the  finest  creations  of   foreign  art 
and  craft-^man.ship. 

Within  the  village  they  j-ilnnned  to 
provide  more  than  100,000  square  feet  of 
display  space,  to  be  offered  to  friendly 
nations  without  charge,  for  cultural 
exhibits  depictinc  the  life  and  customs, 
the  artistic,  industrial,  and  .«^.cientific 
achievements  of  our  world  neighbors. 
At  the  same  time,  they  envisaged  a  com- 
munity which  would  include  a  large 
hotel  and  convention  auditorium  provid- 
ing exceptional  facilities  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  foreign  visitors  and  for  the 
employment  of  foreign  students  study- 
ing in  schools  of  the  area. 

For  several  years  Peter  and  Alice 
Pasetta  were  unable  to  find  a  suitable 
location  for  their  project,  but  in  1959 
acquired  40  seashore  acres  at  Santa 
Cniz,  Calif.,  which  are  magnificently 
situated  on  the  towering  cliffs  which 
overlook  Monterey  Bay. 

Then  began  the  search  for  suitable 
architecture  in  which  to  house  their 
world  community.  After  many  months 
and  several  disappointments  the  Pasettas 
succeeded  in  enlisting  ^hf  a.ssistance  of 
the  architects  of  the  Frank  Lloyd  Wright 
Foundation — who  entered  into  the  proj- 
ect with  great  enthasiasm.  Under  tlie 
direction  of  William  Wesley  Peters,  chief 
architect  of  the  fotindation.  14  separate 
buildings  have  been  designed  to  form  a 
structural  group  of  exceptional  charm. 

International  "Village  and  the  Court  of 
the  Seven  Seas  is  not  the  first  embellish- 
ment of  California's  great  natural  beauty 
to  be  undertak'^n  by  Frank  Lloyd  Wright 
architects.  Tlie  inacnificent  adminis- 
tration buildin;?s  of  Marin  County,  to  be 
dedicated  this  fall,  have  already  stopped 
traffic  on  neaiby  highways  as  tourists 
take  the  time  to  set  up  their  cameras 
and  phoLogra,  h  .structures  winch  seem 
to  them  to  rise  from  a  dream  world. 
There  is  no  doubt,  in  my  opinion,  that 
this  new  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  creation 
will  attract  ar.  even  great.er  amount  of 
admiring  attention,  and  the  Court  of  the 
Seven  Seas,  ai:  Santa  Cruz.  Calif.,  will 
become  one  oi  the  architectural  show- 
places  of  the  Nation, 

Culturally,  the  village  will  contrib- 
ute greatly  to  the  visitors'  knowledge  .^nd 
understanding  of  other  lanci.s  Tiie 
veiT  nature  of  such  a  world  mark-t  ad- 
mirably lends  itself  to  a  program  of 
cultural  education  since  foreigr.  imports 
ai'e  more  full;'  appreciated  when  they 
are  displayed  \:\  tlie  atmospiiere  in  wiiich 
they  were  created.  And  such  an  atmos- 
phere will  be  re-created  appropriate  to 
each  country  and  region  reprtsented. 
But.  in  addition,  a  supporting  cultural 
program  will  be  maintained  designed  to 
convey  the  maximum  amount  of  infor- 
mation about  other  parts  of  the  world 
to  visitors. 

Commercially,  the  facilities  of  the 
court  will  help  to  fill  the  present  urgent 
demand  for  luxury  hotel  and  convention 
accommodations  in  northern  California's 
most  popular  seaside  resort.  The  shops 
.of  International  Village  will  help  to  sat- 
isfy the  hunger  of  Americans  for  things 
that  are  different  and  better,  and  exotic. 
I'he  finest  of  imported  consumer  goods 
will  be  properly  displayed,  identified  as 
to  origin,  and  guaranteed  as  to  authen- 
ticity.    So  many  countries  will  be  repre- 


sented tliat  a  day  in  International  Vil- 
lage will  afford  the  visitor  a  glimpse  into 
nearly  every  comer  of  the  globe. 

International  "Village,  to  be  located 
within  the  Court  of  the  Seven  Seas,  will 
probably  be  the  first  commercial  com- 
munity of  its  kind  to  be  established  any- 
where in  the  world.  Seventy-five  to  a 
hundred  separate  establishments,  trans- 
planted from  foreign  countries  and  deal- 
ing exclusively  in  fine  imports  from  a 
score  of  friendly  nations,  will  occupy 
about  5  acres  of  ground  within  the  court. 

In  their  appearance  and  in  the  variety 
and  quality  of  goods  which  they  offer  for 
sale,  these  shops  will  equal  the  better 
retail  establishments  of  London,  Paris, 
Calcutta.  Rotterdam,  and  Hong  Kong, 
which  have  such  fa.-c '.nation  for  Ameri- 
can tourists  abroad.  Shop  F>ersonnel  will 
be  natives  of  the  countries  they  repre- 
sent and  will  wear  the  costumes  which 
are  characteristic  of  that  country. 

The  shops  of  the  village  will  be  grouped 
within  large  circular  courts,  each  de- 
voted to  the  creations  and  products  of  a 
particular  oceanic  area  of  the  world. 

Shops  from  Morocco.  Alciers.  Athens, 
and  Rome,  for  example,  will  be  found 
within  the  C'  urt  of  the  Mediterranean, 
while  those  displaying  the  products  of 
Japan,  the  Philippines,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  will  occupy  the  Court  of 
the  South  Pacific. 

In  addition  to  the  space  provided  for 
the  actual  display  of  merchandise,  an 
area  of  equal  size — and  m  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  each  shop — will  be  u.'-ed  for 
decorative  and  informational  purposes; 
for  pictorial  representation  of  foreign 
lands;  for  workshops  in  which  native 
workmen  demon-slrate  their  craftsman- 
ship, and  for  the  exhibition  of  art.  archi- 
tecture and  industry. 

A  third  large  area  of  more  than  5 
acres  adjoirung  International  "Village 
and  including  the  Open  Plaza  will  be 
used  from  time  to  time  for  pageants,  fes- 
tivals and  special  celebrations  of  an  in- 
ternational character. 

The  retail  stores  witliin  International 
Village  will  be  leased  to  various  kinds  of 
tenants,  to  foreign  commercial  or  trade 
associations,  foreign  exporters,  American 
importers,  and  to  some  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

Each  shopkeeper  within  tl:e  village 
will  display  the  goods  of  his  own  country 
exclusively — although  a  single  countrj' 
may  be  represented  by  any  number  of 
retail  stores,  each  specializing  in  some 
particular  type  of  consumer  goods.  This 
arrangement  will  make  it  easy  for  the 
shopper  to  positively  identify  the  origin 
of  any  item  he  buys,  and  also  will  give 
him  some  assurance  that  salespeople 
have  a  native  knowledge  of  their  own 
wares. 

International  Village,  Inc..  will  guar- 
antee that  each  article  sold  in  the  vil- 
lage is,  in  fact,  exactly  as  it  is  repre- 
sented. 

Visitors  will  be  able  to  park  their  cars 
within  1  minute's  walk  of  the  village. 
They  will  find  supervised  nurseries  and 
play- rounds  waiting  for  the  children. 
An  information  center  will  direct  them 
to  any  point  within  the  village,  or  pro- 
\ide  guides  for  them,  if  desired.  Several 
restaurant.s  and  .snack  bars  serving  both 
foreign    and    American    disiies.    will   be 


conveniently  located  for  their  refresh- 
ment. 

They  may  interrupt  their  shopping  at 
any  time  to  watch  native  craftsmen  at 
work,  to  visit  the  marine  museum,  to 
walk  through  the  Japanese  garden,  or 
to  spend  several  relaxing  hours  while 
they  watch  the  latest  foreign  films  in  the 
little  theater. 

"When  the  shopping  day  is  over  many 
visitors  will  wish  to  call  at  the  forward- 
ing desk  where  their  purchases  may  be 
wrapped  and  mailed  to  friends,  or  back 
to  their  homes. 

Although  Americans  may  be  among 
the  best  informed  peoples  in  the  world, 
many  misconceptions  still  cloud  our 
understanding  of  other  lands.  Holland, 
for  example,  is  not  a  country  of  wooden 
shoes  and  windmills;  kilts  are  not  corr- 
monly  worn  on  the  streets  of  Glasgow'; 
very  few  Africans  have  even  seen  a  lion; 
and  most  Chinese  have  never  tasted  tea. 

"Wlren  the  shops  of  International  Vil- 
lage are  opened  to  the  public  more  than 
100,000  square  feet  of  display  area  will 
be  made  available,  without  charge,  to 
foreign  governments,  trade  associations, 
and  cultural  groups  for  their  own  use. 
They  wiU  be  invited  to  provide  displays 
and  exhibits  which  will  convey  accurate 
impressions  of  the  artistic,  social,  and 
scientific  achievements  of  Uieir  own  peo- 
ples. Space  allotted  for  this  purpose  will 
adjom  the  shops  of  the  same  country. 

Many  articles  of  handicraft  offered  for 
sale  in  the  village  ijill  actually  be  made 
on  the  grounds.  Fifty  to  a  hundred  na- 
tive workmen  will,  at  any  one  time,  be 
fashioning  their  creations  within  the 
view  of  visitors. 

As  the  observer  moves  through  the  vil- 
lage, from  continent  to  continent,  and 
country  to  country,  he  inay  stop  to  visit 
with  a  member  of  the  Wakamba  tribe  of 
Kenya,  who,  using  the  simplest  of  tools, 
is  converting  a  block  of  ebony  into  carv- 
ings which  depict  east  African  life.  In 
a  few  moments  he  may  move  halfway 
around  the  world  to  watch  a  jewelery 
setter  from  Hong  Kong,  or  another  Chi- 
nese craftsman  whose  deft  fingers  are 
converting  an  elephant  tusk  into  an  ex- 
quisite work  of  art  through  the  use  of 
homemade  tools.  In  the  tower  of  the 
Americas,  on  the  same  afternoon,  the 
visitor  may  pause  before  a  huge  mural 
to  admire  the  engineering  miracles  which 
are  being  worked  to  give  the  Republic  of 
Brazil  a  new  capital  city. 

The  auditorium  stage  directly  adjoin- 
ing the  Hotel  Seven  Seas  will  be  made 
available  for  speaking  appearances  by 
distinguished  foreign  visitors  to  the 
United  States.  Statesmen,  scientists, 
businessmen,  and  others  w  ho  come  to  our 
country  will  be  invited  to  appear  at  court 
and  express  their  opinions  on  subjects  in 
their  specialized  fields,  and  of  interna- 
tional interest.  Ti-anslators  will  be  con- 
veniently available.  Direct  radio  broad- 
casting connections  from  the  stage  can 
considerably  enlarge  their  audiences. 
Their  lectures  will  be  released  to  the 
press  and  may  be  widely  disseminated. 
To  the  extent  that  a  need  for  this  op- 
portunity for  expression  becomes  evident, 
a  formalized  series  of  lectures,  consti- 
tuting a  little  world  forum  will  be  pro- 
gramed and  established. 
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NEGRO  ELKS  REFUSE  TO  BACK 
MEDICARE 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  tx)  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

M;-.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  call  attention  of  the 
House  to  an  item  which  appeared  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  entitled  "Ne- 
gro Elks  Refuse  To  Back  Medicare."  I 
think  this  is  a  very  sicnificant  item  for 
several  reasons.  One  of  course,  it  be- 
comes quite  apparent  that  the  people  are 
beginning  to  understand  the  limitations 
of  the  present  administration  proposal  as 
well  as  some  of  its  gross  errors,  which 
instead  of  helping  the  problem  of  health 
care  for  the  aged  would  probably  damage 
It.  The  second  point  of  interest,  I  be- 
lieve, is  this  business  of  executive  offi- 
cials lobbying  throughout  the  country 
with  various  organizations  to  promote 
their  particular  program.  Who  paid  the 
ejcpenses  of  Hobart  Taylor,  legal  adviser 
to  Vice  President  Johnson,  and  Andrew- 
Hatcher,  press  aid  to  the  President,  to 
go  to  Detroit  to  conduct  this  kind  of 
lobbying?  I  suspect  that  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers footed  the  bill. 

Negro  Elks  Refise  To  B.\ck   MEDIC.^RE 

Detroit,  August  29. — The  world's  largest 
Negro  fraternal  organization  today  refused 
to  endorse  President  Kennedy's  medicare 
bill,  despite  urgings  from  a  three-man  task 
force  from  Washington. 

Hobson  R.  Reynolds,  grand  e.x.il'ed  ruler 
of  the  555,000-member  Improved  Benevolent 
Protective  Order  of  Elks,  in  convention  here, 
said  the  White  House  team  consisted  of  Ho- 
bart Taylor,  legal  adviser  to  'Vice  President 
Johnson,  Ethel  Payne,  Democratic  national 
committeewoman:  and  Andrew  Hatcher, 
press  aid  to  the  President. 


A  FIRE  ISLAND  NATIONAL 
SEASHORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr, 
Hag^n  of  Georgia'  ,  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr,  Ryan]  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
along  the  southern  shore  of  Long  Island, 
NY,,  there  stretches  a  long,  narrow  strip 
of  offshore  beaches  and  dunes  called 
Fire  Island  which,  while  conveniently 
near  New  York  City,  has  not  yet  been 
overrun  by  our  modern  mechanized  civ- 
ilization. It  is  the  last  piece  of  our 
natural  heritage  near  New  York :  we 
must  preserve  it. 

Today  I  have  introduced  a  bill  which 
will  do  just  this.  I  strongly  urge  im- 
mediate and  bipartisan  support  of  this 
effort  to  save  Fire  Island  by  making  it  a 
national  seashore. 

The  threats  to  Fire  Island  are  twofold. 
First,  there  is  the  threat  of  erosion  by 
the  sea.  which  has  already  seriously 
damaged  the  island.  If  the  sea  is  al- 
lowed to  continue  its  attack  unchecked, 
there  soon  will  be  no  Fire  Island  at  all. 
The  loss  of  this  protective  outer  beach, 
moreover,  would  expose  the  Long  Island 
shoreline  to  extensive  damage  from  each 
storm  that  blows  m  off  the  Atlantic. 


In  July  19o8,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers issued  a  report  on  "Beach  Erosion 
Control  and  Hurricane  Study"  for  the  en- 
tire area  between  Fire  Island  Inlet  and 
Montauk  Po.nt.  This  report  called  for 
a  S40  million  joint  Federal,  State,  and 
local  projeci  to  protect  the  area.  In 
1960  the  Congress  acted  on  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  report  by  authorizing  the 
project.  Nothing  has  yet  been  done, 
however:  and  last  March  the  island  was 
further  damaged. 

Sections  4  and  5  of  my  bill  take  cog- 
nizance of  th?  need  to  combat  this  threat 
of  erosion.  Section  5  assures  that  the 
establishment  of  the  seashore  will  not 
confuse  or  interfere  with  either  the 
Corps  of  Engneers  project  or  other  valid 
conservation  efforts  by  New  York  State. 
Section  4  gives  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior the  power  to  apply  in  the  Fire 
Island  National  Seashore  whatever  au- 
thority to  implement  conservation  mea- 
sures he  has  been  granted  under  other 
laws.  This  means  he  will  be  able  to 
take  certain  (>ssential  conservation  meas- 
ures on  his  own  should  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  project  be  further  stalled. 

The  second  threat  is  even  more  im- 
mediately urgent.  It  is  a  manmade 
menace — that  of  bringing  progress  to 
Fire  Island.  Progress  in  this  context 
means  a  four-lane  superhighway  run- 
ning the  len.i;th  of  the  island,  connected 
to  the  mainland  by  bridges  at  either  end. 
It  mean^  the  roar  of  speeding  cars,  the 
stench  of  engine  fumes,  and  the  ugliness 
of  litter  over  the  dunes.  It  means  an 
end  to  Fire  Island,  an  end  to  our  last 
natural  pre5;erve  within  miles  of  New 
York  City.  \Vith  its  disappearance  there 
will  be  no  place  to  which  citizens  who 
value  the  quiet  of  natural  surroundings 
can  retreat.  This  is  not  the  type  of 
progress  America  needs. 

There  are  further  problems  with  the 
road.  As  proposed  by  Mr.  Moses  and  the 
temporary  State  commission  on  protec- 
tion and  preservation  of  the  Atlantic 
shore  front,  the  road  is  a  possible  con- 
servation hazard.  In  case  of  storm  the 
planned  und?rpa.sses  through  the  frontal 
dunes  woulc.  act  as  channels  for  the 
waters  to  us(?  in  undercutting  the  dunes. 
Moreover,  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
natural  vegetation,  not  asphalt,  is  the 
most  practical  dune  protection  available. 

Another  important  point  about  the 
road  IS  that  it  would  disrupt  the  pres- 
ently existing  communities  on  the  island; 
the  residents  are  aware  of  this  threat 
and  are.  consequently,  totally  opposed. 
The  road  is  especially  unfair  in  that  a 
good  part  of  its  cost  would  be  paid  for  by 
tax  assessments  on  the  unhappy  Fire 
Island  residents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  the  seashore 
IS  not  new;  :t  has  long  been  recognized 
and  supported  by  responsible  conserva- 
tion interest^;,  including  the  Department 
of  tlie  Interior.  The  need  to  make  Fire 
Island  a  national  seashore  is  even  more 
urgent  now  that  the  double  menace  of 
natural  erosion  and  false  progress 
tlireatens  it. 


A  MAN.  HIS  WIFE.  AND  THEIR  IDEAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 

previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Gubser]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 


Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  very 
short  time  one  of  the  century's  most 
colorful  and  imaginative  ideas  will  be- 
gin to  take  shape  along  the  cliffs  of  Mon- 
terey Bay  in  my  congressional  district. 
On  40  beautiful  acres  bordering  the  Pa- 
cific at  Lighthouse  Point  in  Santa  Cruz. 
Calif..  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  J.  Pasetta 
will  begin  construction  of  the  Court  of 
the  Seven  Seas  and  International  Vil- 
lage. 

In  tomorrow's  mail,  each  Member  of 
the  House  and  Senate  will  receive  a  de- 
tailed brochure  describing  this  unique 
undertaking.  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
fascinated  with  this  ideal  of  Peter  and 
Alice  Pasetta  just  as  I  have  been. 

The  Court  of  the  Seven  Seas  and  In- 
ternational Village  is  much  more  than  a 
commercial  venture.  In  fact,  its  com- 
mercial aspects  are  overshadowed  by  the 
tremendous  possibilities  for  promoting 
inteniational  goodwill  and  understand- 
ing. This  is  the  real  purpose  and  the 
real  motivation  behind  this  ideal  of  a 
man  and  his  wife. 

I  first  learned  to  know  Peter  J.  Pasetta 
in  1948  as  a  fellow  member  of  the  Santa 
Clara  County  Board  of  Freeholders 
when,  "With  13  others,  we  participated  in 
writing  a  charter  to  pi-omote  the  cause 
of  better  government.  His  work  on  this 
board  was  a  reflection  of  his  lifelong 
attitude  of  accomplishing  good  for  his 
community  ahead  of  pei'sonal  gain. 

There  are  many  successful  business- 
men in  this  world,  and  Peter  Pasetta  is 
one  of  them.  But  few.  if  any,  have  ever 
displayed  his  talent  for  conducting  his 
personal  business  in  a  manner  which  was 
always  in  the  best  interest  of  his  com- 
munity. 

Thus,  the  story  behind  this  Ideal  for 
the  Court  of  the  Seven  Seas  and  Interna- 
tional Village  is  not  surprising.  Peter 
and  Alice  Pasetta  saw  an  opportunity 
to  accomplish  good  for  the  world  just  as 
they  have  accomplished  it  for  their  com- 
munity. Once  again  they  are  making 
plans  where  business  acumen  and  abil- 
ity will  serve  a  higher  ideal  with  com- 
plete compatibility. 

In  1956  when  President  Eisenhower 
conceived  and  announced  his  people-to- 
p>eopIe  program,  they  were  deeply  im- 
pressed with  its  concept  and  its  possi- 
bilities. It  seemed  to  them  to  offer  a  new 
and  greater  opportunity  for  service. 
They  resolved  at  that  time  to  organize  a 
people-to-people  program  of  their  own; 
one  which  would  help  Americans  to  un- 
derstand the  peoples  of  other  lands,  and 
through  such  greater  understanding, 
would  help  develop  a  genuine  interest 
in  them  and  a  proper  respect  for  their 
beliefs,  their  traditions,  and  their 
cultures. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  they 
planned  to  establish  a  little  world  com- 
munity, to  be  known  as  the  Court  of  the 
Seven  Seas,  and  to  include  an  interna- 
tional village  consisting  of  75  to  100 
retail  shops,  operated  by  the  small  busi- 
nessmen of  friendly  nations  and  display- 
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ing  the  finest  creations  of  foreign  art 
and  craftsmanship. 

Within  the  virage  they  planned  to 
provide  more  thar  100.000  square  feet  of 
display  space,  to  be  offered  to  friendly 
nations  without  charge,  for  cultural 
exhibits  depicting  the  life  and  customs, 
the  artistic,  indu.strial,  and  scientific 
achievements  of  our  world  neighbors. 
At  the  same  time,  they  envisaged  a  com- 
munity which  would  include  a  larpe 
hotel  and  convention  auditorium  provid- 
ing exceptional  facilities  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  foreign  visitors  and  for  the 
employment  of  foreign  students  study- 
ing in  schools  of  the  area. 

For  several  years  Peter  and  Alice 
Pasetta  were  unable  to  find  a  suitable 
location  for  their  project,  but  in  1959 
acquired  40  seashore  acres  at  Santa 
Cruz,  Calif,,  which  are  magnificently 
situated  on  the  towering  cliffs  which 
overlook  Monterey  Bay. 

Then   began  the  search   for  suitable 
architecture    in    which    to   liouse    their 
world  community.     After  many  months 
and  several  disappointments  the  Pasettas 
succeeded  ir;  enlisting  thr  assistance  of 
the  architects  of  ihe  Frank  Lioyd  Wright 
Foundation— who  entered  into  the  proj- 
ect with  ereat  enthusiasm.     Under  the 
direction  of  William  Wesley  Peters,  chief 
architect  of  the  foundation.  14  separate 
buildings  have  Ixen  designed  to  form  a 
structural  group  of  exceptional  charm. 
International  Village  and  the  Court  of 
the  Seven  Seas  is  not  the  first  embelli.sh- 
ment  of  Calif oinii's  great  natural  beauty 
to  be  undertaken  by  Frank  Lloyd  Wright 
architects.     The    magnificent    adminis- 
tration buildings  of  Marin  County,  to  be 
dedicated  this  fall,  have  already  stopped 
traffic  on   neai-by  highways  as  tourists 
take  the  time   to  set  up  their  cameras 
and  photograph  structures  winch  seem 
to   them   to   rise   from   a  dream    world 
There  is  no  doubt,  m  my  opinmn.  that 
this  new  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  cieation 
Will  attract  an  even  greater  amount  of 
admiring  attention,  and  the  Court  of  the 
Seven  Seas,  at  Santa  Ciniz.  Calif.,  will 
become  one  of  the  architectural  show- 
places  of  the  Nation. 

Culturally,  th?  village  will  contrib- 
ute greatly  to  the  visitors  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  other  lands.  The 
very  nature  of  such  a  world  market  ad- 
mirably lends  it.-elf  to  a  program  of 
cultural  education  since  foreign  imports 
are  more  fully  appreciated  when  they 
are  displayed  in  .lie  atmosphere  in  which 
they  were  created.  And  such  an  atmos- 
phere will  be  re-creattd  appropriate  to 
each  country  and  region  represented. 
But,  in  addition,  a  supporting  cultural 
program  will  be  maintained  designed  to 
convey  the  maximum  amount  of  infor- 
mation about  other  parts  of  the  world 
to  visitors. 

Commercially,  the  facilities  of  the 
court  will  help  to  fill  the  present  urgent 
demand  for  luxury  hotel  and  convention 
accomimodations  in  northern  California's 
most  popular  seaside  resort.  The  shops 
of  International  Village  will  help  to  sat- 
isfy the  hunger  of  Americans  for  things 
that  are  different  and  better,  and  exotic. 
The  finest  of  miported  consumer  goods 
will  be  properly  displayed,  identified  as 
to  origin,  and  guaranteed  as  to  authen- 
ticity.    So  many  countries  will  be  repre- 


sented that  a  day  in  International  Vil- 
las e  will  afford  the  visitor  a  glimpse  into 
nearly  every  corner  of  the  globe. 

International  Village,  to  be  located 
within  the  Court  of  the  Seven  Seas,  will 
probably  be  the  first  commercial  com- 
munity of  its  kind  to  be  established  any- 
where in  the  world.  Seventy-five  to  a 
hundred  separate  establishments,  trans- 
planted from  foreign  countries  and  deal- 
ing exclusively  in  fine  imports  from  a 
score  of  friendly  nations,  will  occupy 
about  5  acres  of  ground  within  the  court. 
In  their  appearance  and  in  the  variety 
and  quality  of  goods  which  they  offer  for 
sale,  the.se  shops  will  equal  the  better 
retail  establishments  of  London,  Paris, 
Calcutta,  Rotterdam,  and  Hong  Kong, 
which  have  such  fascination  for  Ameri- 
can tourists  abroad.  Shop  personnel  will 
be  natives  of  the  countries  they  repre- 
sent and  will  wear  the  costumes  which 
are  characteristic  of  that  country. 

The  shops  of  the  village  will  be  grouped 
within  large  circular  courts,  each  de- 
voted to  the  creations  and  products  of  a 
I)art!cular  oceanic  area  of  the  world. 

Shops  from  Morocco,  Algiers,  Athens, 
and  Rome,  for  example,  will  be  found 
within  the  Court  of  the  Mediterranean, 
while  those  displaying  the  products  of 
Japan,  the  Philippines,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  will  occupy  the  Court  of 
the  South  Pacific. 

In  addition  to  the  sj^ace  prov.ded  for 
the  actual  di.splay  of  merchandise,  an 
area  of  equal  size— and  m  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  each  shop — will  be  used  for 
decorative  and  informational  purposes; 
for  pictorial  representation  of  foreign 
lands:  for  workshops  in  which  native 
workmen  demonstrate  their  craftsman- 
ship, and  for  the  exhibition  of  art,  archi- 
tecture and  industry. 

A  third  large  area  of  more  than  5 
acres  adjoining  Liiternational  Village 
and  including  the  Open  Plaza  will  be 
used  from  time  to  time  for  pageants,  fes- 
tivals and  special  celebrations  of  an  in- 
ternational character. 

The  retail  stores  witliin  International 
Village  will  be  leased  to  various  kinds  of 
tenants,  to  foreign  commercial  or  trade 
associations,  foreign  exporters,  American 
importers,  and  to  some  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

Each  shopkeeper  within  the  village 
will  display  the  goods  of  his  own  country 
exclusively— although  a  single  comitrj- 
may  be  represented  by  any  number  of 
retail  stores,  each  specializing  in  some 
particular  type  of  consumer  goods.  This 
arrangement  will  make  it  easy  for  the 
shopper  to  positively  identify  the  origin 
of  any  item  he  buys,  and  also  will  give 
him  some  assurance  that  salespeople 
have  a  native  knowledge  of  their  own 
wares. 

International  Village.  Inc.,  will  guar- 
antee that  each  article  sold  in  the  vil- 
lage is,  in  fact,  exactly  as  it  is  repre- 
sented. 

Visitors  will  be  able  to  park  their  cars 
within  1  minute's  walk  of  the  village. 
They  will  lind  supervised  nurseries  and 
playgrounds  waiting  for  the  children. 
An  information  center  will  direct  them 
to  any  point  within  the  village,  or  pro- 
vide guides  for  them,  if  desired.  Several 
restaurants  and  snack  bars,  serving  both 
foreign    and   American   dishes,    will   be 


conveniently  located  for  their  refresh- 
ment. 

They  may  interrupt  their  shopping  at 
any  time  to  watch  native  craftsmen  at 
work,  to  visit  the  marine  museum,  to 
walk  through  the  Japanese  garden,  or 
to  spend  several  relaxing  hours  while 
they  watch  the  latest  foreign  films  in  the 
little  theater. 

"When  the  shopping  day  is  over  many 
visitors  will  wish  to  call  at  the  forward- 
ing desk  where  their  purchases  may  be 
wrapped  and  mailed  to  friends,  or  back 
to  their  homes. 

Although  Americans  may  be  among 
the  best  inf  armed  peoples  in  the  world, 
many  misconceptions  still  cloud  our 
understanding  of  other  lands.  Holland, 
for  example,  is  not  a  country  of  wooden 
shoes  and  windmills;  kilts  are  not  com- 
monly worn  on  the  streets  of  Glasgow; 
very  few  Afiicans  have  even  seen  a  lion; 
and  most  Chinese  have  never  tasted  tea. 
Wlien  the  shops  of  International  Vil- 
lage are  opened  to  the  public  more  than 
100,000  square  feet  of  display  area  will 
be  made  available,  without  charge,  to 
foreign  governments,  trade  associations, 
and  cultural  groups  for  their  own  use. 
They  will  be  invited  to  provide  displays 
and  exhibits  which  will  convey  accurate 
impressions  of  the  artistic,  social,  and 
scientific  achievements  of  their  own  peo- 
ples. Space  allott.ed  for  this  purpose  will 
adjoin  the  shops  of  the  same  country. 

Many  articles  of  handicraft  offered  for 
sale  in  the  village  will  actually  be  made 
on  the  grounds.  Fifty  to  a  hundred  na- 
tive workmen  will,  at  any  one  time,  be 
fashioning  their  creations  within  the 
view  of  visitors. 

As  the  observer  moves  through  the  vil- 
lage, from  continent  to  continent,  and 
country  to  country,  he  may  stop  to  visit 
with  a  member  of  tiie  Wakamba  tribe  of 
Kenya,  who.  using  the  sunplest  of  tools, 
is  converting  a  block  of  ebony  into  carv- 
ings which  depict  east  African  life.  In 
a  few  moments  he  may  move  halfway 
around  the  world  to  watch  a  jewelery 
setter  from  Hong  Kong,  or  another  Chi- 
nese craftsman  whose  deft  fingers  are 
converting  an  elephant  tusk  into  an  ex- 
quisite work  of  art  through  the  use  of 
homemade  tools.  In  the  tower  of  the 
Americas,  on  the  same  afternoon,  the 
visitor  may  pause  before  a  huge  mural 
to  admire  the  engineering  miracles  which 
are  being  worked  to  give  the  Republic  of 
Brazil  a  new  capital  city. 

The  auditorium  stage  directly  adjoin- 
ing the  Hotel  Seven  Seas  will  be  made 
available  for  speaking  appearances  by 
distinguislied  foreign  visitors  to  the 
United  States.  Statesmen,  scientists, 
businessmen,  and  others  who  come  to  our 
country  will  be  invited  to  appear  at  court 
and  expre.'-s  their  opinions  on  subjects  in 
their  specialized  fields,  and  of  interna- 
tional interest.  Ti-anslators  will  be  con- 
veniently available.  Direct  radio  broad- 
casting connections  from  the  stage  can 
considerably  enlarge  their  audiences. 
Their  lectures  will  be  released  to  the 
press  and  may  be  widely  di-sseminated. 
To  the  extent  that  a  need  for  this  op- 
portunity for  expression  becomes  evident, 
a  formalized  scries  of  lectures,  consti- 
tuting a  little  world  forum  will  be  pro- 
gramed and  established. 
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MUSIC  AND  DRAMATIC  AR'S 

The  best  of  foreign  musical  and  dra- 
matic talent,  on  tour  in  the  United 
States,  will  be  presented  from  the  audi- 
torium stage.  Each  month  during  the 
year  a  new  program  will  be  scheduled 
for  one  or  more  performances.  Every 
effort  will  be  made  to  offer  a  balanced 
prot;ram  of  entertainment — from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  and  consisting 
of  different  modes  of  expression.  In  par- 
ticular, groups  of  entertainers  will  be 
sought  out  who  effectively  portray  the 
ethnic  backgrounds,  traditions,  and  cul- 
tures of  their  native  lands.  T>'pical  of 
the  many  fine  organizations  which  may 
be  presented  at  court  during  the  first  sea- 
son are:  The  Bayanihan  Dance  company 
of  Manila,  the  Ceylon  and  Bali  Dance 
groups,  Indrhani  and  Company  of  In- 
dia, the  Irish  Players,  and  the  Tokyo 
A.^ah:  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

THE     LITTLE    IHEATER 

On  Che  subfloor  level  of  the  Hotel 
Seven  Seas,  a  1,200-seat  motion  picture 
theater  will  continuously  present,  dur- 
ing day  and  evening  hours,  the  best  of 
motion  pictures  produced  in  other  lands. 
The  theater  program  will  be  chantied 
each  week  and  program  changes  will  be 
well  publicized  in  the  area.  It  is  felt 
that  the  Little  Theater  wiil  f;ive  local 
residents  and  students  an  opportunity  to 
enjoy  films  which  are  not  otherwise 
available  to  them.  Additionally,  the 
guests  of  the  hotel,  and  visitors  to  Inter- 
national Village,  may  be  expected  to  ap- 
preciate the  few  hours  of  relaxation  from 
shopping  and  sightseeing  afforded  by  this 
unusual  entertainment. 

Occupying  a  central  position  in  Inter- 
national Village,  a  modern  library  will 
provide  many  more  books  of  reference 
and  description  about  the  rest  of  the 
world  than  are  normally  found  m  an 
American  library  Separate  sections  of 
the  book  stacks  will  be  devoted  to  the 
volumes  pertaining  to  each  foreign  na- 
tion and  will  be  available  both  in  Eng- 
lish and  the  language  of  origin.  Books 
\\ill  be  offered  on  loan  t-o  residents  of  the 
area  and  to  students,  including  those  of 
Cabrillo  Junior  College  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Santa  Cruz.  Read- 
int;  rooms  will  adjoin  the  book  stacks 
and  will  be  open  to  the  public.  In  con- 
nection with  the  library  an  information 
center  will  provide  guidance  to  visitors 
and  will  distribute  available  lit-erature 
about  other  countries. 

It  IS  proposed  to  establish  on  Light- 
house Point,  near  the  village,  an  aquar- 
ium and  museum  to  house  living  speci- 
mens of  plants  and  animals  native  to 
the  seven  seas  of  the  world.  Controlled 
temperatures  and  salinity  will  permit 
the  exhibition  in  separate  illuminated 
glass  tanks  of  such  varying  forms  of 
aquatic  life  as  the  codfish  and  salmon 
of  the  North  Atlantic,  the  Galapagos 
tortoise  and  sea  iguana  from  the  tropical 
Pacific,  lung  fishes  from  the  Nile,  Medi- 
terranean sole  from  Gibraltar,  and  the 
savage  caribe  irom  the  Amazon.  Flower- 
like animal  forms  such  as  the  beautiful 
sea  anemone  will  embellish  the  aquar- 
iums. Models  of  primitive  fishing  craft, 
as  used  in  various  parts  of  the  world  to 
reap  the  harvests  of  the  sea,  will  be  a 
special  feature  of  the  museum. 


Modern  buses  provided  by  Interna- 
tional Village  will  make  it  possible  for 
pupils  of  primary  and  secondary  schools 
to  spend  a  day  of  sightseeing  at  the 
Court  of  the  Seven  Seas.  Schools  lo- 
cated within  .1  wide  area  of  central  Cali- 
fornia will  be  invited  to  plan  such  out- 
ings for  1  day  of  each  school  year.  Each 
shop  in  International  Village  will  be  en- 
couraged to  provide  each  small  visitor 
with  some  printed  material  about  the 
land  It  represents.  Other  educational 
material  will  be  obtainable  at  the  infor- 
mation center  of  the  library,  which  also 
will  furnish  \isiting  teachers  with  a  list 
of  sources  from  which  suitable  materials 
for  school  in.itruction  may  be  obtained. 

A  small  chapel  is  planned  for  the  Court 
of  the  Seven  Seas,  to  be  located  on  the 
cliff's  edge  near  Lighthouse  Point.  The 
jewel-like  structure  will  be  so  designed 
that  it  may  l>e  opened  so  as  to  convert 
the  entire  bu:ldmg  into  an  altar.  TIius. 
It  may  be  useii  enclosed,  for  a  small  wed- 
dinti  party,  or  extended  to  form  the  chan- 
cel for  Easter  sunrise  services.  The 
chapel  will  be  interdenominational  and 
available  for  interfaith  services,  empha- 
.■^izing  the  spirit  of  the  Court  of  the  Seven 
Seas — the  strengthening  of  bonds  of 
unity  between  the  peoples  of  the  world 
through  communion  and  understanding. 

Visitors  to  the  United  States  from  oth- 
er parts  of  the  world,  who  come  to  Cali- 
fornia, will  find  themselves  comfortably 
"at  home  ■  at  the  Court  of  the  Seven 
Seas  and  pleasantly  surprised  to  find  the 
many  services  which  have  been  especial- 
ly planned  for  their  benefit. 

A  wide  range  of  living  accommoda- 
tions, from  luxury  suites  in  the  Hotel 
Seven  Seas  to  very  moderately  priced 
rooms  in  the  ad,joining  motor  hotel  will 
enable  the  foreign  tourist  to  keep  well 
within  his  planned  expenditure,  without 
sacrificing  any  of  the  advantages  of  liv- 
ing "at  court." 

The  sojourner  will  have  the  assistance 
of  interpreters  and  guides,  who  are — 
very  likely — students  from  his  own  coim- 
try,  and  who  have  already  gained  consid- 
erable knowledge  of  the  United  States. 
Books  about  this  country  in  his  own  lan- 
guaiie  may  be  obtained  at  International 
Library,  to  help  him  plan  the  remainder 
of  his  American  tour.  Guide  booklets, 
also  in  his  own  language,  describing 
points  of  interest  within  easy  distance  of 
Santa  Cruz,  will  assist  him  in  touring 
the  area. 

He  will  find  it  easy  and  convenient  to 
exchange  the  currency  of  his  own  coun- 
try for  American  dollars  at  the  cashier's 
desk,  in  Hotel  Seven  Seas. 

The  foreign  visitor  may  add  an  inter- 
esting world  tour  in  miniature  to  his 
American  itinerary  by  a  day  spent  in 
International  Village,  where  he  may  view 
the  fine  creations  and  cultural  displays 
of  many  other  lands.  Particularly,  he 
may  enjoy  visiting  the  shops  which  rep- 
resent his  own  country  and  sharing  views 
and  information  with  his  fellow  country- 
men who  operate  them.  He  will  appre- 
ciate the  ease  with  which  he  may  send 
any  article  back  to  his  own  home  from 
the  forwarding  desk,  which  will  cheer- 
fully wrap  and  forward  mail  and  pack- 
ages to  any  address  in  the  world  without 
special  charge. 


The  international  visitor  will  fre- 
quently be  able  to  enjoy  the  musical  and 
dramatic  perforaiances  of  his  own 
countrymen  on  the  big  auditorium  stage; 
see  motion  pictures  in  the  Little  Theater 
which  have  been  produced  in  his  own 
country;  and  choose  foods  which  he  is 
accustomed  to  enjoy  at  home,  from  the 
menus  of  several  fine  restaurants,  which 
will  featui-e  gourmet  specialties  from 
overseas  each  day. 

Many  visitors  to  the  court  will  be  able 
to  share  in  religious  observances  of  their 
own  faith  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Seven 
Seas,  where  services  according  to  sev- 
eral different  religious  beliefs  will  be  held 
regularly. 

Already  this  project  has  excited  the 
interest  of  many  distinguished  in- 
dividuals. 

Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  has  said: 

It  seems  to  me  that  an  International  Vil- 
lage of  this  kind  might  really  bring  some 
interesting  knowledge  of  other  parts  of  the 
world  to  people  in  our  country. 

Dr.  Grayson  Kirk,  president  of  Colum- 
bia University,  has  written  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  Pasetta  as  follows: 

Your  conception  of  International  Village 
is  imaginative  and  intriguing  Such  a  de- 
velopment as  you  envision  would  be  a  use- 
ful tool  for  the  Improvement  of  that  Inter- 
national understanding  upon  which  our 
modern  shrinking  world  so  greatly  depends. 

William  Wesley  Peters,  chief  architect 
of  the  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  Foundation, 
has  said: 

Seven  Seas  community  is  an  organic  com- 
plement of  the  spectacular  magnificence  of 
the  Santa  Cruz  site  to  provide  an  objective 
where  the  traveler  may  find  a  center  of  con- 
centrated beauty  and  Interest  unique  in  the 
world. 

Such  praise  will  certainly  be  followed 
by  much  more  and.  as  time  goes  on. 
there  will  be  more  than  praise  for  the 
beauty  and  novelty  of  this  ideal.  Grad- 
ually, the  world  will  come  to  know  of  the 
unselfish  motivation  behind  the  Court  of 
the  Seven  Seas. 

The  Court  of  the  Seven  Seas  is  not  a 
promotional  scheme  in  any  sense  of  the 
word.  It  will  be  privately  financed  with- 
out requests  for  Government  funds  and 
no  shares  will  be  offered  to  the  public 
and  no  bond  issues  floated.  This  is  the 
ideal  of  one  man  and  his  wife — Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Peter  J.  Pasetta. 

There  probably  has  never  been  r.  time, 
when  businessmen  did  not  come  to 
Washington  asking  for  help  from  their 
Government  to  insure  the  success  of  their 
own  commercial  enterprises.  But  how 
many  businessmen  do  we  know  who 
have  deliberately  invested  their  own 
money — for  the  express  purpose  of  help- 
ing their  Government?  How  encourag- 
ing— and  how  refreshing  it  is  to  have 
a  businessman  ask  the  State  Depart- 
ment. "How  can  I  help  make  your  inter- 
national educational  exchange  program 
more  successful?"  to  ask  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  "How  can  I  better  our 
trade  relations  with  peoples  of  the  free 
world?"  to  ask  the  U.S.  Travel  Service, 
"How  can  I  help  to  house  and  entertain 
foreign  tourists  so  that  they  will  like  our 
country  and  come  back  to  it  again  and 
again?" 

Peter  Pasetta  has  asked  these  ques- 
tions, and  carefully  planned  the  opera- 
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tion  of  the  Court  of  the  Seven  Seas — 
with  its  International  Village— in  Santa 
Cruz.  Calif.,  in  direct  support  of  at  least 
five  Government-sponsored  programs. 

I  should  like  to  sum  up  the  jihilosophy 
of  this  remarkably  dedicaU'd  man  by  us- 
ing his  own  lannui.ce  In  his  foreword 
to  a  descriptive  booklet,  printed  for  dis- 
tribution to  foreigr.  govermnciu  officials 
and  trade  agencie.s,  he  says,  in  simple 
language : 

This  booklet  describes  a  commercial  de- 
velopment, which  at  the  same  time,  has 
been  directly  planned  to  encourage  an  In- 
creased understanding  and  appreciation  by 
Americans  for  the  arts,  crafts,  and  cultures 
of  other  lands  It  l.s  reasonable  to  believe 
that  such  a  better  understanding  of  our  for- 
eign neighbors  may  help  us  to  estobllsh  bet- 
ter world  relationships. 

The  operation  of  International  Village  will 
not  only  conform  to  our  national  policy  in 
this  respect,  but  It  will  complement  and  re- 
inforce several  fine  programs  of  the  U.S. 
Government  now  operating  to  Improve  our 
relations  with  the  peoples  of  other  lands. 

Although  this  unique  program  Is  directly 
In  the  national  interest  our  Government  will 
not  be  asked  to  subsidize  it,  or  to  assist  It 
financially  In  any  w!\y.  We  are  proud  to  be 
associated  with  an  Institution  which  may 
rightfully  be  described  as  a  contribution  of 
private  citizens  to  a  better  world. 

P.  J  Pasetta. 
P'^r^ident.  International  Village.  Inc. 

I  am  proud  to  invite  my  colleagues  of 
the  House  and  Senate  to  watch  the  prog- 
re.ss  of  the  Court  of  the  Seven  Seas. 
When  it  IS  finished  I  hope  you  will  visit 
it  to  share  my  pride  in  a  man.  his  wife, 
and  their  ideal. 


ANSWERS  NEEDED 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  IMr.  Johansen  1  may  ex- 
te.id  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ma.'isachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr  Speaker,  for 
more  than  3  weeks  there  have  been  wide- 
ly published  reports  of  a  substantial 
buildup  of  Soviet— and  possibly  Red 
Chinese— military  personnel  and  equip- 
ment in  Cuba. 

Estimates  indicate  recent  arrival  of 
5,000  or  more  per.'^.)nnel. 

The  matter  wa.'.  the  subject  of  exten- 
sive questions  anc  answers  at  the  Presi- 
dent s  press  conference  yesterday.  Up- 
shot of  his  replie.'  is  as  follows; 

First.  There  is  an  expanded  Soviet 
"advisory  and  technical  mission  "  in 
Cuba,  which  may  include  "additional 
military  advisory  personnel  or  techni- 
cians." 

Second.  We  do  not  have  evidence  that 
there  are  Russiar  troops — as  it  is  gen- 
erally understood — there. 

Third  As  to  reported  shipments  of 
antiaircraft  mi.ssLes  to  Cuba,  'we  have 
no  such  information  as  yet' —but  "that 
does  not  mean  that  there  have  not  been." 
Fourth.  The  President  stated  that  he 
"is  not  for  invading  Cuba  at  this  time"— 
to  which  he  added.  "I  think  it  uould  be  a 
mistake  to  invade  Cuba." 

Fifth.  The  President  indicated  that 
any    action    regarding    Cuba    must    be 


weighed  in  the  light  of  our  global  obliga- 
tions and  "the  very  sensitive"  situation 
all  around  the  world,  jjariicularly  in 
Berlin. 

It  seems  to  me  tiie.-e  disclosures  raise 
extremely  crucial  que?tujns — questions 
which  should  not  be  answered  publicly 
but  to  the  appropriate  leadership  and 
committee  members  of  both  parties  in 
the  Congress: 

First.  Is  the  scanty  information  as  to 
what  is  actually  happening  in  Cuba  due 
to  any  incompetence  or  dereliction  of 
our  intelhgence  services? 

Second.  Should  the  President  con- 
tinue to  submit  himself  to  impromptu 
press  conference  questioning  regarding 
Cuba  which  requires  him  to  tell  our  ene- 
mies what  we  do  not  intend  to  do.  or 
which  compel  him  to  advertise  to  our 
enemies  our  misgivings  about  taking  any 
effective  action? 

Third.  Are  our  globa'  commitments  so 
broad— and  the  global  hazards  so  pre- 
carious— that  our  initiative  in  any  area 
or  in  the  face  of  any  specific  peril  is 
virtually  paralyzed? 

Fourth.  If.  in  the  phrase  being  heard 
in  Washington  these  days,  we  must 
hesitate  to  act  in  Cuba  becau.se  Russia 
as  "a  rope  around  our  neck  in  Berlin." 
how  long  will  it  be  before  we  dare  not  act 
in  self-defense  anywhere  in  the  world 
because  Russia  has  "a  dagger  at  our 
heart"  in  Cuba"' 

Fifth.  What  assurance  do  we  have 
that  Soviet  military  forces — of  whatever 
type — m  Cuba,  ostensibly  there  for  "de- 
fensive purposes,"  will  not  in  fact  later 
become  actual  captors  of  the  Cuban 
island,  potential  guerrilla  forces  for  use 
against  other  Latin  American  countries, 
or  even  a  potential  missile  strike  force 
against  the  United  States. 

Sixth.  If  invasion  and  liberation  of 
Cuba  by  the  United  States  is  ruled  out, 
are  we  also  ruling  out  vigorous  counter- 
measures  in  the  form  of  an  effective  em- 
bargo of  further  shipments  of  Soviet 
personnel    and    military    equipment    to 

Cuba? 

Seventh.  If  we  are  to  rely  on  an  in- 
ternal uprising  within  Cuba  as  its  only 
hope  of  liberation— which  would  seem 
progressively  unlikely  of  success  if  Soviet 
•occupation  forces"  continue  to  build 
up— have  we  any  plans  for  assistance 
for  such  an  uprising  if  such  assistance 
proves  indispensable  to  its  success?" 

These  questions  are  not  raised  in  cap- 
tious criticism.  The  President  must  have 
complete,  bipartisan  support  in  this 
crisis.  But  the  President  and  the  admin- 
istration must  provide  leadership. 

The  starting  point  for  such  leadership 
is  full  and  frank  information  to  the  ap- 
propriate Members  of  Congress. 


HOUSE    UN-AMERICAN    ACTIVITIES 

COMMITTEE       PROCEDURES      RE 

SITJBER  CASE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mi-ssouri  1  Mr.  Curtis  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  ihe  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts" 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.       CURTIS       of       Missouri.     Mr. 
Speaker,  earlier   this  year  I  placed   in 
the  Congressional  Record  an  exchange 
of    correspondence    which    I    had    with 
the  Reverend  Stanley  I.  Stuber,  execu- 
tive   director   of    the    Missouri    Council 
of     Churches — Congressional     Record, 
March  8,  1962,  pages  3776-3'^7[^.    I  placed 
this  exchange  in  the  Record;  I  assured 
Dr.   Stuber  that  I   would  look  forward 
to  carr>'ing  this  matter  further  and  to 
making    public    our    subsequent    corre- 
spondence.     In    connection    with    this 
general  matter,  I  have  been  in  contact 
with  groups  and  individuals  other  than 
Dr.  Stuber  thus  causing  a  delay  in  moving 
this  specific  item  forward.    Because  of 
this  delay,  and  the  importance  of  the 
Stuber  matter  on  its  own,  I  felt  it  might 
be  better  to  place  this  further  material 
in  the  Record   rather  than  holding   it 
for  later  inclusion  in  the  further  study 
I  am  making  of  the  basic  issue  which 
underlies  the  points  of  conflict. 

The  basic  issue  is  the  attempt  to  abol- 
lish  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee,     Dr.  Stuber   had   contacted 
me  urging  that  I  work  for  the  abolition 
of    the    House    Un-American    Activities 
Committee  on  the  basis  of  certain  un- 
specified improper  acts  on  the  part  of 
the  committee.     I  responded  as  I  do  to 
all  those  who  contact  me  with  this  ap- 
peal by  declining  and  explaining  why  I 
strongly  support  the  House  Un-American 
Activities    Committee.    I    believe    that 
there  is  a  threat  to  the  United  States  in 
the  international  Communist  movement. 
a  threat  which  is  not  boimd  up  solely  in 
the  military  power  of  the  Soviet  Union 
but    expresses    itself    m    internal    sub- 
version. 

I  believe  it  is  wise  that  there  be  in 
our  Congress  a  body  devoted  to  keeping 
the    Congress,   and    the    people    of    the 
United  States,  alert  to  this  threat  and  to 
compiling   information  upon  which  we 
may    frame    consti-uctive   legislation    to 
meet  the  threat.    Further,  and  I  beUeve 
that  this  is  essential,  the  operation  of 
this  body  must  be  such  that  the  safe- 
guards developed  in  our  society  to  pro- 
tect the  individual  citizen  against  the 
powers  of  the  majority  acting  through 
duly    orgamzed    governments    are    em- 
ployed  to   protect   the   personal   liberty 
and  reputation  of  those  from  whom  in- 
formation Is  sought.     "When  charges  of 
impropriety  and  illegality  such  as  those 
Dr.  Stuber  made  are  leveled  against  this 
body— the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee — I  always  ask  for  a  bill  of 
particulars.      I   have   asked   for   such   a 
bill  of  particulars  from  the  congressional 
proponents,  few  as  they  are,  of  the  aboli- 
tion   movement;    regrettably,    the    only 
response  from  them  has  been  continued 
general  and  unsubstantiated  charges. 

Dr.  Stuber  has  replied,  giving  his  docu- 
mentation for  the  charge  which  he  has 
made  relating  to  himself.  Accompany- 
ing this  letter  were  a  number  of  clip- 
pings to  which  his  letter  makes  reference. 
I  am  not  placing  these  in  the  Record, 
but  I  do  wish  to  state  that,  having  read 
them,  these  newspaper  articles  do  pub- 
lish material  which  came  from  the  pub- 
lic files  of  the  House  Jn -American 
Activities  Committee  and  I  beheve  this 
material  has  been  published  in  such  a 
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fashion    that   it   tends   to    degrade    Dr. 
Stuber.    His  letter  follows: 

Missouri  Council  or  Churches. 
Jefferson  City.  Mo  ,  March.  9.  19€2. 
C'>:igressman  Thomas  B.  Curtis. 
liouic  O'Jlcc  Buildtng,  Waahtnyton,  DC 

Dear  Congressman  CfRTis:  Your  letter  of 
^!>rch  5  is  greatly  appreciated  and  It  now 
teems  to  me  that  we  are  coming  to  a  basic 
point  of  agreement.  We  both  seem  to  agree 
that  listings  should  not  be  distributed  free- 
ly by  the  HUAC  to  any  citizen  who  wants  to 
use  the  information  in  order  to  discredit 
publicly  one  who  does  not  happen  to  agree 
with  him  politically  or  theologicallv. 

You  want  me  to  bo  speclflc.  Very  wel!, 
I  will  give  you  n  case  close  at  home  Tl;e 
pestor  of  the  Bible  BantTst  Cliurch  here 
apparently  has  something  against  the  Mis- 
souri C  uncU  of  Churches  and  against  ino 
(although  I  have  never  met  him  personally). 
He  recently  (Kebruary  liOJ)  a*kett  Congrt'ss- 
man  Waltir  for  the  HUAC  listing  on  n-.y- 
■elf.  It  was  sent  to  him.  He,  in  tuin,  t.^.k 
the  m.i'er'.al  nuf  of  context  nrcl  in  \(li'  c. orv 
iM'tni?  appear  that  I  w\»  gu'.liy  "f  brl  niKin*! 
t)  M'MTai  CommuriUf -frotit  orK.inl/ation" 
Ho  sent  his  version  to  the  editor  of  o'.ir 
loc-nl  paper    the  Jcller.son  CMy    rrllaino 

Wh.it  1  cbjiM't  to  Is  not  or.lv  the  HUAC: 
road.ne.ss  tn  ri-liMsi^  svicli  prrfxiual  ni.ilorl.\i, 
b  I',  also  ;m  t'-.o  w.iy  It  l.s  u-^ed  by  l!;  ..si-  \«,hi' 
srrk  It. 

M' rreo'.-er  In  sending  on  till.';  nviteii.i!  'tic 
pa.si.ir  of  the  Bible  Bnpti.st  Cluircli  (.mittod 
the  first  paragrapli  of  the  docviment.  wiUch 
is  all   lmi)ortant.     It  reads  .is  follows 

"nus  committee  niakrs  iio  cvaluai.1  .ii  in 
this  rep<T'  The  fol!'jwii;g  is  onlv  a  com- 
pilation uf  recorded  publ.c  matcri.il  m  uur 
files  and  should  not  be  construed  as  repie- 
set'.nng  the  results  of  any  In'.esti^ation  or 
fliidtng  by  the  committee  Tlie  fact  that 
the  committee  has  Information  as  set  forth 
below  on  the  subject  of  this  report  Is  not 
per  se  an  Indication  that  this  Individual, 
organl?atlon.  or  publication  is  subversive  un- 
less specifically  stated." 

By  leaving  cff  this  pertinent  paragraph 
the  net  result  of  the  listing  Is  to  Indicate 
that  the  person  listed  :s  guilty  He  is  Judged 
guilty  before  he  ha.5  any  opp.jrtunlty  to  have 
a  fair  trial  This  is  surely  not  true  Ameri- 
canism.    It  IS  more  Red   than   Christian. 

I  have  Stated  publicly  and  In  print,  and 
also  in  special  communications,  that  I  have 
never  belonged  to  a  Communist  or  a  Com- 
munist-front organization.  I  have  had  no 
sympathy  whatsoever  with  such  organiza- 
tions and  anybody  who  claims  that  I  have 
belonged  to  such  organizations  ought  to  be 
m,ade  to  prove  it  by  true  evidence  that  I 
have  attended  a  meeting,  paid  dues,  or  In 
some  other  way  participated  in  the  organi- 
zation. Accusation  by  letterhead  will  never 
do,  because  a  name  can  be  added  to  a  letter- 
head very  easily  without  authorization. 

As  the  enclosed  letters  from  Mr.  Richard 
Arens  and  Congressman  Morcav  Moulder 
Indicate.  I  have  never  been  accused  of  Com- 
munist affiliations  by  the  HUAC.  nor  has  my 
name  ever  come  before  the  HUAC  for  in- 
vestigation. 

I  do  not  mind  defending  myself  against 
what  I  have  really  done,  but  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  know  how  t-o  defend  myself  against  what, 
in  good  conscience.  I  know  I  have  never  done. 

You  ask  me  to  give  a  bill  of  particulars. 
Very  well,  here  are  sever. .^  oti.er  sptcific  cases 
of  using  the  '■listing"  t  ;  di-scredit  publicly 
one  who  does  not  agree  with  those  who  make 
the  accusations: 

1.  Front  page  article,  Kansas  City  New.s- 
Press,  Novem.ber  20,  1959,  "Stuber  Denies 
Pro-Red  Links,"  based  on  listing  in  booklet 
'Recognize  Red  China,"  published  by  the 
Circuit  Riders. 

2.  TV  program,  KMBC  T\',  Kansas  City, 
10:15  pm,  November  20.  1959,  which  was 
to  use  same  listing  and  was  c  .:.  clod  upon 
my  protest. 


3.  "Stuber  Data  to  Huusp  Probers."  Kansna 
City  News-Press,  Decenibcr  11,  1969,  which 
says  "Inform. itlon  concernii-.g  the  alleged 
amUatlon  of  Dr  Stanlev  I  S'uber  with  Com- 
munist-front organi/.iti'uis  lias  been  turned 
over  to  tlae  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  by  Repreaentatlve  Morgan 
M  Moulder  lor  consideration  and  Investlga- 
tion." 

4  M.  G  Lo-.vman,  editor  of  listing  "Rec- 
fs:.izp  Red  China?"  communication  to  the 
KCC  in  Washington. 

5.  Use  of  "listing"  by  Greater  Kansas  City 
Committee   of  Christian  Churches. 

6  The  use  of  the  listings  by  radio  station 
WHB  Kansas  City,  for  several  months  by 
Lee  Voglc  over  his  "Nlte  Beat"  program. 

7.  Appearances  of  Dr.  Stut>er  before  FCC 
In  Washington,  DC.  in  protest  against  using 
ii.s'iim's  <in  WHB  "Nlte  Bent"  program. 

8  Letter  of  Rev.  Alfred  Thornton,  Bible 
Baptist  Church  JelTerson  City,  to  the  editor 
of  the  Po«t  Triiiunc    (Miv.g  the  lUtlngi. 

!•  Lctiers  to  Hit-  .(!:■  .p ,;[  the  Jefferson  City 
r  •  r;;iia;,r  >  .■  D;  Kdwln  T,  Dtthlberg, 
p.i.si'  1  oi  liu'  ix.iu.u-  Uaptlat  Cliuroh,  8t, 
L  iU..  .1.  .1  ;ii..!.,(iuitc  puai  prealdent  of  th« 
N'a'  .  ,;  (  I.  cil  of  Churchca  aa  b«lunglng 
t)  ('   )'i;i:;.      -front  organ  lien  lloua  on  baala 

(  r  I  !ic  ll.s'  lllKf*. 

I  '  Dciii:\l  bv  Dr  Dahlbcrg  (Crusader,  No- 
vi"r.b«u'  \0a\  i  \\\.\\  he  ever  belonged  to  Com- 
inunl  ;    Mr    C'  tnnumlst-front  orgnnliAtlona. 

II  l>!tcr  from  Congressman  Mouldkk, 
.T.munry  12.  1962.  saying  that  "the  commit- 
tee HUAC)  has  not  and  Is  not  now  mutclng 
an   investigation  of  you  or  your  acilvUles. ' 

This  Is  a  very  limited  compllHllon  of  how 
the  listings  have  been  used  In  my  own 
Immediate  area.  Much  more  can  be  added 
to  this  compilation  by  anybody  seeking  a 
national  picture  of  this  situation. 

I  believe  there  Is  enough  here  to  convince 
you  that  this  is  a  very  real  and  continuing 
situation.  I  hope  you  will  do  something 
about  It,  because  I  believe  you  are  really 
concerned  over  the  public  use  of  these  so- 
culled    listings. 

As  you  Indicate,  It  is  now  In  the  public 
in-erest  to  print  our  correspondence  and 
enclosures  In  the  Congressional  Record. 
This  will   be  perfectly  agreeable  to  me. 

Thank  you  for  giving  this  problem  so  much 
of  your  time  and  thought.    As  a  result  of  our 
exchange    of    letters    I    hope    this    extremely 
critical  situation  may  be  improved. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stanley  I.  Stuber, 

Executive  Director. 

I  took  thi.s  matter  up  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Un-American  Activ- 
ities Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  LMr.  Walter].  I  asked 
him  for  his  comment  on  the  policies  of 
the  committee  on  the  release  of  informa- 
tion from  its  files.  In  his  reply  he  re- 
ferred to  a  speech  whicli  he  made  in 
connection  with  tiie  revision  of  the  rules 
of  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee — Congression.m,  Record,  Au- 
gust 23,  1961.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  tMr.  Walter] 
for  his  sincere  interest  in  providing  fair 
and  adequate  rules  of  procedure  for  the 
conduct  of  committee  hearings,  espe- 
cially in  an  area  in  which  emotion  runs 
so  h.k'h.  I  am  not  including  with  the 
chaiiman's  letter  in  this  statement  his 
earlier  speech  nor  shall  I  include,  except 
by  reference,  the  committee  publication 
which  explains  the  functions  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  including,  however,  the 
copy  of  the  letter  of  the  committee's 
staff  director  to  Dr.  Stuber,  to  which  the 
gentleman  refers,  and  the  heading  of 
the  form  on  winch  miormation  from  the 
public  files  of  the  committee  is  repro- 
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duced  for  dlstribuHon. 
letter  follows: 

CoNORESs    or    TH!-    UNirro    States, 
HoVbi   or    Ri  riu /^K.NiATivh.s,    CoM- 

MTrm  ON   Un-Amekhan   A(ti\i- 
Tixa, 

Washington,  DC.  April  6,  1962. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis, 
House  Office  Building, 
Wa.<ihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Colleague:  In  response  to  your  letter 
of  March  27,  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  what  I  can 
to  clarify  the  policy  of  this  committee  re- 
garding the  reporting  of  Information  from 
the  flies. 

First,  I  think  It  would  be  helpful  to  explain 
the  two  major  categorlea  of  fllea  maintalnecl 
by  the  committee.  One  aet,  referred  to  u 
"investlgatlvu"  flies,  conalata  oX  "lead"  mu> 
terial  and  confldentlal  reporta  of  commlttoo 
investigators.  Information  In  these  fllea  la 
not  uaed  fur  regular  reference  purpoaea,  and 
la  available  only  to  the  staff.  The  other  Mt, 
culled  "publlo"  fllea,  cunslau  of  oommlttae 
publlcntluna  and  InfurMiutluu  aeoured  from 
publlo  auurcca,  auch  aa  newapnptra,  mAg«« 
Blnea,  uuthontlcttted  letterhenda,  and  other 
documenta  available  from  public  aourcm, 
Such  material  could  b«  found  by  any  com* 
petent  reatarchor.  The  commit  toe  doca  nut 
make  its  "public"  fllea  avallublo  to  the  gcn> 
eral  public,  but  the  Rulea  of  the  Uouae  of 
Reproaentatlvea  provide  that  "such  records 
shall  be  the  property  of  the  House  and  all 
Membera  of  the  House  shall  have  ncocsa  to 
such  records."  (See  rule  XI,  clauae  36  (ci .) 
In  accordance  with  this  provision,  the  com- 
mittee malntnlna  a  reference  service  for 
Members  of  the  House,  through  which  Infor- 
mation from  these  "public"  files  may  be 
furnished  upon  receipt  of  a  written  request, 
which  becomes  a  p.art  of  the  records.  Tl^e 
courtesy  has  been  extended  to  Include  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  To  assist  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  In  the  fulfillment 
of  Its  responsibility  under  several  laws  re- 
lating to  loyalty  and  security,  the  service 
has  also  been  extended  to  authorized  repre- 
sentatives of  executive  departments  and 
agencies. 

There  has  been  some  confusion  concern- 
ing the  use  of  the  word  "report"  as  applied 
to  information  furnished  by  this  committee. 
Printed  reports  are  offlclal  documents  which 
have  received  the  approval  of  members  of 
the  committee  before  release.  Typewritten 
reports  prepared  In  response  to  individual 
requests  for  Information  fall  into  an  entirely 
different  category.  They  do  not  express  of- 
ficial opinions  of  the  committee,  and  must, 
therefore,  be  written  as  nothing  more  than 
compilations  of  Information  from  pxiblic 
sources  in  our  flies — without  added  comment 
or  evaluation.  Evaluation  and  use  of  the 
information  become  the  responsibility  of  the 
recipient.  Information  furnished  by  the 
committee  to  a  Member  of  Congress  may  or 
may  not  be  passed  on  to  a  constituent.  Dis- 
position of  the  report  Ls  subject  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Member,  and  the  committee 
has  no  power  to  control  the  action  he  may 
take.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  com- 
mittee should  not  be  held  responsible  for  the 
use  or  abuse  of  these  reports  beyond  the 
point  of  furnishing  them  to  Members. 

I  note  that  your  letter  of  March  5,  1962,  to 
Dr.  Stuber,  as  printed  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  March  8,  1962,  states:  "Any  in- 
formation of  a  derogatory  nature  cannot  be 
made  public,  In  any  manner,  without  a  vote 
of  the  committee  involved  after  executive 
session."  I  find  nothing  in  the  rules  of  the 
House  or  In  the  rules  of  procedure  of  this 
committee  which  places  such  a  restriction 
on  the  type  of  information  involved  in  this 
disctisslon.  On  the  contrary,  as  I  have  al- 
ready indicated,  under  rule  XI  It  is  considered 
mandatory  that  we  furnish  such  Informa- 
tion to  Members  of  the  House  upon  their  re- 
quest. There  are.  of  course,  rules  governing 
the  release  of  oCttclal  committee  reports  and 
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testimony  nlven  before  the  c'lniiuiuee,  but 
they  do  not  ajiply  to  these  typewritten  re- 
port* furnihheil  In  response  to  Individual  re- 
q  lesta  for  lnf<ain,it!ui; 

The  reaolutlini  of  tlie  Citneral  Council  of 
the  American  Baptist  t  i...  i.uon  at  Chicago 
"protest*  the  reieabe  by  Cwngreaamen  for 
pjneral  distribution,  of  unproved  and  un- 
pv.»luated  material  secured  from  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities."  I 
have  already  discussed  in  this  letter  two  of 
these  point* — the  reason  for  furnishing  this 
type  of  Information  without  evaluation,  and 
the  responsibility  for  distribution  of  our 
reports  of  such  Information,  Aa  to  the 
charge  that  the  material  la  "unproved,"  I 
am  sure  you  realize  that  it  would  bo  a  vir- 
tually impossible  task  to  "prove"  the  many 
thousanda  of  referencea  In  our  flies,  even  If 
we  did  not  have  the  problem  of  limited  per- 
sonnel. Moreover,  that  la  not  a  function  of 
the  committee.  If,  for  inatance,  an  offlclal 
letterhead  of  n  cited  nrr-in',vi»!>  r  hns  Hn'erl 
an  mdUlduiil  u<-  ,i  vp  !.•  -r  '.'.'*■  ll  .n<  '  ■■ 
not  require. I  u..i'  M.t-  . .  ii,:i,,"i  t-  \'<  m  \<r 
fore  reportiiiK  ti.f  u^u-uir  w.a)  \ur  \M-\,^,r.\ 
actually  ccnicnti-i!  i..  ui-  ,,  -i).!.  .  t      I'  >a     ,:ii 

i.tlViliUdlV    hi'   llIlN  ,.t  ;1    !  "    ^     .^>;r-  :     :!...',     '.!.■     .       !1. 

■  • ,  (■  III-;  ,1  !•  r  .n,|'.  \  . :  k-  >.>.  :'  ;.  ■•  Ml  n.i  I':  -■■ 
t,-ii  ,1    :    r   •!    .!  :'  I'    '  '.    .■!.  ....  'Ml:  ■■  .i!   ■  '      !  ii..u;a 

und-' i.ikf  '■•  p!  vp  all  retini.'f  '.  be  re- 
ported !N<.^i'''  Ml  ir,iUi\  '.i.stanceH  wuld  In- 
volve oi-'.'".,;    ;,   ir.ilrnl   Iti-nmi 

A  f,,(  t  v^!.i■  '■'.  !!'<■  iii),(rul  ('i)Viiu'll  of  the 
.\ni'-t  \<  i:i  H.ipi  ,■-•  (  r,\  11.'  um  ban  apparently 
oveil  »  k(  I  !  M.  i!  these  reporta  do  furnish 
dotuineiiiiiti.  :.  I'be  ><nurce  of  each  refer- 
ence la  cited  In  the  up  i '  Furthermore,  the 
refereiii  f.^  rrp  r'r.!  ate  not  selected  In  in- 
dlsmn.i;      r    ;  ,-:,.■  Our    ataff   ha*  a  aet 

of  rule*  (renocim^  >  nii  ittee  policy)  which 
It  follows  in  conip...;.K'  -id  reporting  Infor- 
mation from  committee  ;.  >  - 

It  should  also  be  ni  lod  -•.  this  point  that 
whenever  we  flnd  that  our  files  reflect  a 
statement  by  an  Individual  (whether  made 
under  oath  or  not)  in  which  he  denies  any 
activity  or  association  reported  In  material 
In  our  files,  we  Incorporate  the  statement 
in  any  report  we  may  furnish  on  that  Indi- 
vidual. The  committee  Invites  affidavits 
from  Individuals  who  think  any  reference 
In  our  files  concerning  them  is  Incorrect  or 
needs  to  be  clarified. 

In  the  particular  case  of  Dr.  Stuber,  upon 
his  request  we  furnished  to  him,  under  date 
of  December  17,  1959,  a  copy  of  the  Informa- 
tion In  our  public  flies  concerning  him.  I 
am  enclosing  a  reproduction  of  the  com- 
mittee's letter  to  him.  You  wlU  note  that 
Dr.  Stuber  was  invited  to  submit  an  affi- 
davit if  he  wished  to  make  any  correction 
or  explanation  of  Information  reported  by 
us.  According  to  our  records,  he  made  no 
written  response  to  this  suggestion.  The 
committee  received  a  letter  dat«d  November 
6,  1961,  on  a  letterhead  of  the  Missouri  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  signed  Stanley  I.  Stuber, 
executive  director,  which  said:  "I  under- 
stand that  you  have  a  file  (or  listing)  on  me 
which  you  send  out  upon  request.  Will  you 
please  send  me  a  copy  of  this?"  We  re- 
sponded on  November  9,  1961,  furnishing  him 
with  another  copy  of  the  information  from 
our  public  files  concerning  him  and  en- 
closing a  reproduction  of  the  letter  we  had 
written  to  him  December  17,  1959,  In  answer 
to  his  previous  request  for  this  Information. 
To  date,  we  have  received  no  affidavit  from 
him. 

This  committee  heartily  concurs  with  the 
statement  of  Mr  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  as  quoted 
in  the  general  council's  resolution: 

"The  danger  of  Indiscriminately  alleging 
that  someone  Is  a  Communist  merely  be- 
cause his  views  on  a  particular  issue  happen 
to  parallel  the  offlclal  party  position  is 
obvious  " 

The  committee  has  never  alleged  on  such 
a  basis  that  anyone  was  a  CommunlEt.  and 
challenges  anyone  to  produce  evidence  that 
It  has  ever  done  so.    I  call  your  attention  to 


the  printed  .•ita'.ernent  at  t!)c  bet;l!^.n!i:r  of 
every  report  furnished  by  our  reference  sec- 
tion. Except  In  the  caae  of  wrll-k;,  wn 
Communist  lenders,  the  committee  d  .es  not 
refer  to  an  Individual  as  on  Identi:  c  ;  <  m- 
munlat  unlesa  he  has  been  so  identified  un- 
der oath  by  SLimcone  who  was  himself  a 
member  of  the  Commtmlst  Party,  either  a* 
a  bona  fide  member  or  as  an  undercover 
agent.  Our  policy  could  not  be  described 
by  any  responsible  person  as  "alleging  that 
someone  Is  a  Communist  merely  because  his 
views  on  a  particular  Issue  happen  to  parallel 
the  official  party  position." 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  our 
Rules  of  Procedure  (flrst  codified  in  1953) 
were  the  flrst  v(rrltten  rules  to  be  adopted  by 
a  congressional  committee,  and  they  have 
served  aa  a  model  for  other  committees. 
This  committee  welcomes  conatructlve  crltl- 
citm,  and  keeps  an  open  mind  oa  to  poaalble 
Improvement  In  methods  of  operation. 
K'>rly  laat  year,  1  appointed  a  subcommittee 
conalder  revlalon  of  our  Rulea  of  Pro- 
.  !f  A  rrnernl  Invitation  waa  extended 
'  M.  I'  !,.!•.  r  the  Houae  to  offer  commtnta 
i.nu  nu  • '.  ■     iva  you  may  r»call;   how- 

ever,  o:  n  a  nu  mbera  offered  aufc**tlona. 
I  nm  encloaing  a  copy  of  the  revlaed  rule* 
and  a  npeech  which  I  made  conotrnlng  them 
on  Auguat  a3,  1901. 

You  may  flnd  aome  helpful  Information  In 
the  encloaed  copy  of  "The  Houae  Commlllee 
on  Un-American  Actlvllle-  What  It  Is— 
What  It  Doet,"  which  annwii'  '  i  ipiL'tiuna 
most  often  directed  to  tl.<  n  n.  t.c 
With  klndeat  peraonal  i«g..!iis  i  ,im. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Francu  E.  Waltmi,  Chairman. 

Congress  or  the  UNrrn)  States, 
HoxisE  or  Representatives.  Com- 
mittee ON  UN-AMrn!(  AN    Aciiv- 

TTIES, 

Wcihington,  DC.  December  17.  1959. 
Dr.  Stanley  Stuekr, 

Council  of  Churches  of  Greater  Kansas  City. 
Kansas  City.  Mo 

Dear  Dr  Stuber:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  the 
report  from  our  flies  and  reference  section 
which  contains  all  references  to  you.  This 
Is  Information  coming  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee  and  complied  by  Its  staff 
over  the  years.  There  Is  no  reference  In  any 
hearing.  Investigation  or  report  to  yourself, 
nor  has  there  been  any  identiflcation  of  you 
as  ever  having  been  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

This  committee  does  not  make  evaluations 
of  reports  released,  nor  have  we  ever  issued  a 
clearance.  What  the  committee  has  en- 
deavored to  do.  Is  to  make  available  Its  re- 
port to  the  individual  if  he  has  cause  or 
reason  to  believe  it  is  incorrect,  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  individual  flle  with  us  an 
aflBdavlt  of  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  situation.  This  affidavit  would  then.  In 
your  own  Instance,  become  a  part  of  your 
file,  and  would  be  Included  with  any  re- 
sponse made  to  any  request  for  information 
concerning  you.  There  have  been  several 
Instances  where  Individuals'  names  have 
been  used  as  signers  and  sponsors  of  or- 
ganizations without  their  knowledge.  This 
may  very  well  have  been  the  case  with  you. 
as  you  suggested  when  you  were  In  our  of- 
fice. If  so,  I  think  an  affidavit  filed  with  us 
would  do  much  to  clear  the  air. 

With  very  best  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

RiCH.ARD  Arens. 

Staff  Director. 


iNrORMATION  PROM  THE  FILES  Or  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  Un-American  AcTivrriES,  U.S. 
House  or  Representatives 

Date: 

For:   

Subject: 

This   committee  makes  no   evaluation    In 
this  report.     The   following   Is  only   a   com- 


pilation of  recorded  public  material  con- 
tained In  our  file-  ;  ..d  s!.  v.d  :.  •  bo 
construed  aa  represi  ;.•  .:.i:  ;;  (  :»-  ..:.'■  .ny 
inveetlgatlon  or  finding  by  the  committee. 
The  fact  that  the  committee  haa  Informa- 
tion as  aet  forth  below  on  the  aubject  of 
this  report  Is  not  per  se  an  Indication  that 
this  Individual,  organization,  or  publication 
Is  subversive,  unless  specifically  stated. 

Symt>ols  In  parentheses  after  the  name  of 
any  organization  or  publication  mentioned 
herein  Indicate  that  the  organization  or 
publication  has  been  cited  as  being  subver- 
sive by  one  or  more  Federal  authorities.  The 
name  of  each  agency  is  denoted  by  a  capital 
letter,  a*  follows:  A — Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States;  C — Committee  on  Un- 
American  Actlvltlea;  I— Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee; J — Senate  Judiciary  Con\mlttee; 
and,  S— Subveralve  Actlvltlea  Control  Board, 
The  numerala  after  each  letter  repreaent  the 
year  in  which  that  agency  flrat  cited  the  or- 
ganisation or  publication.  (For  more  com- 
plete Information  on  cltatlona,  aee  thia 
commlttee'a  "Oulde  To  Subversive  Organlaa- 
tlona  and  Publlcatlona.") 

I  should  like  first  to  comment  on  the 
ststements  contRined  In  the  chairman's 
letior  u:,  '.  publicly  to  thank  him  for 
sotting  luith  In  detail  the  committee 
policies  on  the  reporting  of  information 
from  its  files  A"-  M.v  rt-.ii.iinnr.  :.(!(>, 
rule  XI,  clRi;^'  •''  ^  muku^  li.i  lAin- 
mlttee  recorti ■  ':.'  v-  p<:ty  t-!  ts-.t  ih  ,.  c 
and  its  Members. 

26.  (c)  All  conuni'ii  t  ■  •  c^  rocorda, 
data,  chart*,  and  flle^  i    m;     .separote 

and  diatlnct  from  t!  <  '  :.^:reRM^•nal  office 
records  of  the  Membi :  s( ;  ng  as  chairman 
of  the  committee:  and  eu.  !  -f-  .rds  shall  be 
the  property  of  the  House  -.r.  .1  all  Members 
of  the  House  shall  have  access  to  such  rec- 
ords, E.ach  committee  Is  authorized  to  have 
printed  and  bound  testimony  and  other  data 
presented  at  hearings  held  by  the  committee. 

However,  further  in  rule  XI  there  are 
items  which  I  believe  are  pertinent  to 
the  question  of  the  release  of  informa- 
tion by  the  committee.  Clause  26<m) 
says: 

If  the  committee  determines  that  evidence 
or  testimony  at  an  investigative  hearing  may 
tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incriminate  any 
person,  it  shall — (1)  receive  such  evidence 
or  testimony  in  executive  session:  (2)  af- 
ford such  person  an  opportunity  voluntarily 
to  appear  as  a  witness;  and  (3)  receive  and 
dispose  of  requests  from  such  person  to 
Bubpena  additional  witnesses. 

Clause  26(0)  says: 

No  evidence  or  testimony  taken  In  execu- 
tive session  may  be  released  or  used  in  public 
sessions  without  the  consent  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  newspaper  articles  and  other  ma- 
terial Dr.  Stuber  enclosed  with  his  letter 
to  me  substantiate  the  fact  that  matter 
from  the  committees  public  files  did 
tend  to  degrade  him.  The  Communist 
threat,  along  with  similar  threats  from 
other  extreme  parts  of  the  political  spec- 
trum, gives  a  valid  purpose  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee.  Because  of  this  same  condi- 
tion, findings  in  respect  to  the  activities 
of  individual  persons  which  otherwise 
might  be  construed  as  merely  eccentric, 
can  be  construed  through  half-truths 
and  innuendoes  as  being  sympathetic  to 
the  Communist  cause. 

If  such  a  construction  is  placed  upon 
these  activities  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
personal  degradation.    I  commend  the 
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chairman's  interest  ;n  thi.s,  as  shown  m 
his  continuing  interest  in  the  rules  of 
his  committee,  and  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee's interest  as  well,  exemphfied  m 
the  proviso  which  heads  every  report 
from  the  pubUc  files  which  the  commit- 
to^  sends.  Unfortunately,  similar  care. 
it  appeares.  is  not  taken  by  those  who 
receive  this  information.  This  informa- 
tion can  be  and  has  been  used  in  a  de- 
gradm?  way.  Certainly  this  was  done 
m  Dr.  Stuber's  ca.>e.  I  would  urse  the 
committee  to  consider  this  matter  in  the 
light  of  rule  XI,  clause  26  im'  and  fo'. 

However,  with  the  chairman's  letter  in 
miiid.  I  thought  it  fair  to  ask  Dr.  Stuber 
why  he  did  not  take  the  opportunities 
afforded  him  to  comment  upon  the  public 
file  information  concerning  him  and 
have  his  comment  placed  in  the  com- 
mittee's public  file  record.  Surely  there 
mu.^t  have  been  some  reason  for  his  act.-, 
as  cited  in  the  committee  file,  if  the  facts 
are  true.  The  opportunities  Dr.  Stuber 
was  given  permitted  him  to  attack  tiie 
truth  of  the  specific  facts  therein  alleged, 
or  to  explain  why  he  felt  these  acts,  if 
true,  were  proper  and  to  question  the 
claim.",  of  others  that  the  organizations 
with  which  ho  was  connected  were,  in- 
deed. Communist  or  Communist  oriented. 
The  goal  of  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee,  and  all  functions  of 
the  Congre.-s.  should  be  the  search  for 
the  truth  In  failing  to  reply  to  the 
committee,  m  choosing  instead  to  make 
collateral  attacks  on  it.  Dr.  Stuber  chose 
a  path  of  obstructing  the  truth  in  this 
area.  In  fairness  he  should  have  di- 
rected his  criticism  of  the  House  Un- 
American  -Activities  CommiUee  to  the 
Ho'i.'^e  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
t'^'^  for  its  reply  before  he  joined  in  pub- 
licly ca.'^tigating  the  committee. 

I  am  communicating  these  ideas  both 
to  the  irentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
IMr.  Walter  1  and  to  Dr.  Stuber.  I  hope 
that  from  the  interplay  of  the  ideas  in 
this  field  we  shall  see  progress  in 
sirengthening  the  Congress  and  its  pro- 
cedures, I  also  urge  others  with  a  simi- 
lar interest  to  add  their  thoughts  to  this 
exchange  and  so  help  to  move  this  mat- 
ter forward. 

To  complete  this  record  I  am  including 
the  last  letter  from  me  to  Dr.  Stuber  and 
his  reply  to  me  : 

JfiY  31,  1962. 
St,\n:b;yI   .STrBFS.  Th   M     D  D.. 
Executive    Director    and    Minister.    \fis':ouri 
Council  of  Churches,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

De.\r  Reverend  Stuber:  Thank  you  for 
your  forbearance  in  regard  to  my  Record  in- 
sertions. You  are  correct  In  your  letter  of 
June  11  that  I  have  been  very  busy  on  other 
things,  not  campaigning,  but  rather  carry- 
ing out  my  duties  a.s  a  member  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  which  seemingly  has 
been  hit  with  the  bulk  of  the  pressing  legis- 
lation facing  this  session  of  the  Congress 
I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  last  newsletter 
whlcli  spells  this  out  in  some  detail. 

I  shall  place  in  the  Record  our  correspond- 
ence along  with  your  e;icl;.-6ures  except  I 
shall  not  place  In  the  Record  all  the  various 
newspaper  articles.  However.  I  shall  make  a 
statement  that  you  supplied  me  with  news- 
paper articles  which  substantiate  your  alle- 
ge tions  that  material  which  came  from  what 
Chairman  VV.altf.r  refers  to  as  '"the  public 
files"  of  the  Huuse  Un-American  Activi<ie,s 
Committee  was  so  published  and  in  a  f.isliion 
that  tended  to  degrade  y  ;: 


I  am  also  placing  Chairman  Walter's  letter 
in  reply  to  mine  wherein  he  explains  the 
rules  and  procedures  followed.  He  com- 
ments upon  your  apparent  failure  to  avail 
yuurself  of  the  opportunity  to  either  rebut  or 
explain  the  material  contained  In  the  "pub- 
Uc" flies. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  Chairman 
W.^LTER  s  letter  in  the  event  that  you  would 
like  to  make  a  more  detailed  reply.  After 
receiving  your  comments  I  shall  place  the 
entire  file  in  the  Record  as  stated. 

You  have  raised  a  very  Important  issue 
and  I  thank  you  for  calling  it  to  my  atten- 
tion. The  point  centers  around  what,  if 
anything,  should  be  contained  in  a  "public 
file." 

Yours  very  truly, 

Thomas  B.  Curtis. 


SouTHPORT,  Maine, 

August  10,  1962. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis, 

U.S.   Co7igressman,  Old  House  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Curtis:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  July  31,  1962.  I  greatly  ap- 
preciate the  time  and  attention  which  you 
have  given  to  this  important  matter. 

It  is  hard  to  see  that  much  progress  has 
been  made,  however,  if  the  enclosed  letter  to 
you  from  Chairman  Walter,  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  Is  the 
final  word,  I  trust  that  it  is  not.  The  pub- 
lic damage  Is  done  when  outside  organiza- 
tions take  the  listings  of  the  committee  and 
use  them  without  including  the  notation  to 
wliich  Mr.  Walter  refers. 

The  reasons  why  I  did  not  offset  my  file 
with  an  affidavit  are  (1)  because  it  was  then 
much  too  late  to  do  me  any  good,  since  the 
material  was  being  freely  circulated  in 
printed  form,  and  (2)  because  I  felt  my 
statement  would  be  completely  ignored  by 
those  who  merely  wanted  to  get  something 
on  me.  Moreover.  I  knew  that  I  have  never 
belonged  to,  supported,  or  attended  any 
Communist  or  Communist-front  organiza- 
tion, and  therefore  considered  It  quite  un- 
necessary to  defend  myself. 

Again  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  consid- 
eration and  I  hope  that  our  exchange  of 
letters  will  help  the  cause  of  religious  free- 
dom and  the  right  of  a  religious  leader  to 
support  Christian  causes  without  being  called 
a  Red  or  accused  of  being  subversive. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Stanley  I.  Stuber. 
Executive  Director  and  Ecumenical  Min- 
ister, Aft5,90uri  Council  of  Churches. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK,  1962.  FEA- 
TURED A  SPECIAL  HOUSE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  CAPTIVE  NATIONS 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  LMr.  DerwinskiI  may  ex- 
tend his  remai-ks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ma5sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DI:RWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
ports received  from  all  sections  of  the 
country  show  conclusively  that  the  1962 
Captive  Nations  Week  observance  has 
been  the  best  yet.  To  many  observers 
it  is  remarkable  how  the  week's  observ- 
ance since  1959  have  developed  into  a 
tradition,  each  observance  growing  in 
scope  ami  strength  and  surpassing  all 
previous  ones.  This  upward  trend  is  in 
itself  a  solid  measure  of  the  broadened 
understanding  of  the  American  people 


with  regard  to  the  captive  nations  and 
their  strategic  value  to  U.S.  national  in- 
terests. 

special  house  committez  on  capttve 
nations   highlighted 

What  is  also  quite  significant  on  our 
national  scene  is  the  importance  at- 
tached to  the  necessary  creation  of  a 
Special  House  Committee  on  the  Captive 
Nations.  At  every  rally  and  festivity  in 
the  1962  Captive  Nations  Week  observ- 
ance, this  important  theme  of  a  special 
committee  was  highlighted.  As  I  will 
Indicate  below,  in  Chicago,  for  example, 
the  huge  assembly  passed  a  resolution 
supporting  "the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent Captive  Nations  Committee 
(House  Resolution  211)  which  would 
demonstrate  to  Moscow  that  the  United 
States  will  not  cease  in  its  efforts  until 
all  captive  nations  are  able  to  enjoy  the 
God-given  rights  of  all  peoples  to  free- 
dom and  national  sovereignty."  In  Bos- 
ton. New  York,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  De- 
troit, Minneapolis,  Denver,  Los  Angeles, 
Seattle,  Pittsburgh,  and  many  other 
cities  similar  resolutions  were  passed. 

republicans  to  press  hard  tor  special 
committee 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  in  any  ostrich- 
like manner  hide  from  this  popular  de- 
mand for  a  special  House  Committee  on 
the  Captive  Nations.  For  several  known 
and  utterly  unjustifiable  reasons  the 
Rules  Committee  has  been  sitting  on  the 
over  tw^o  dozen  resolutions  since  May 
1961.  The  maneuvers  that  were  em- 
ployed to  delay  action  on  the  proposal 
are  well  known  to  our  citizens.  They 
will  not  be  fooled  by  any  superficial  re- 
port covering  certain  slipshod  hearings 
on  the  captive  nations. 

In  a  completely  bipartisan  effort  Re- 
publican Members  have  vigorously  cam- 
paigned for  a  Special  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations.  We  still  have  time  in 
this  session  to  establish  this  necessary 
committee.  We  Republicans  will  press 
hard  for  a  decisive  vote  on  this  vital 
proposal  in  the  Rules  Committee.  We 
are  confident  that  once  the  proposal 
reaches  the  floor  of  the  House,  it  will 
be  passed  overwhelmingly.  We  intend 
to  give  continued  expression  to  the  p>op- 
ular  demand  and  to  defeat  the  few  ele- 
ments that  have  been  impeding  this 
necessary  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  metropolitan  area 
of  Chicago,  which  I  am  pleased  to  repre- 
sent, continuing  attention  has  been  given 
to  Captive  Nations  Week  observances, 
and  this  year  under  the  leadership  of 
John  Diizansky.  a  splendid  program  was 
staged  in  commemoration  of  Captive 
Nations  Week.  I  therefore  append  to 
my  remarks  and  include  the  following 
in  the  Record  at  this  point:  First,  Gov. 
Otto  Keiner's  proclamation  of  Captive 
Nations  Week;  second,  an  ofiBcial  re- 
lease and  Mayor  Daley's  proclamation; 
third,  the  adopted  resolution  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Chicago;  and,  fourth,  partial 
reports  in  the  July  14-15  is.sues  of  the 
Chicago  American  and  the  July  16  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times  on  the  observance. 
State  op  Illinois, 
Executive  Department. 

procxamation 
Whereas     the    President    of    the     United 
States,  as  authorized  by  Congress,  will  des- 
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Ignate  the  third  week  in  July  1962  as  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week:  and 

Whereas  during  this  set-aside  period  it 
behooves  all  of  us  who  are  linked  by  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  to  assure  the  captive  na- 
tions that  they  are  not  forgotten;  and 

Whereas  these  silent  allies,  in  their  cruel 
bondage,  are  denied  both  the  promised  right 
to  self-determination  and  individual  free- 
doms and  it  is  for  us  to  work  ceaselessly  by 
peaceful  means  for  those  freedoms  through- 
out the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  American  credo  for  the  in- 
dependence of  captive  nations  Is  found  in 
our  Declaration  of  Independence,  which 
reads:  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain unalienable  rights,  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness; and 

Whereas  worldwide  peace,  through  freedom 
and  Justice,  Is  becoming  increasingly  impor- 
tant to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Otto  Kerner,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  do  hereby  proclaim 
the  period  of  July  15-21,  1962,  as  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  In  Illinois  and  request  the  ap- 
propriate observance  of  this  occasion,  and 
urge  our  citizens,  in  the  words  of  our  Pres- 
ident, "to  recommit  themselves  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Just  aspirations  of  all  peoples 
for  national  Independence  and  freedom." 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  great  seal  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  Capitol  In  the  city  of  Spring- 
field this  5th  day  of  July  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1962  and  of  the  State  of  Illinois  the 
147th. 

Otto  Kerner, 

Governor. 


Cmr  or  Chicago, 
Office  of  the  Mayor. 

July  11,1962. 

The  tlilrd  annual  Captive  Nations  Day  pro- 
gram will  be  held  In  the  band  shell.  Grant 
Park,  at  2  p  m   on  Sunday  aft.ernoon,  July  15. 

There  will  be  more  than  10,000  persons  In 
attendance  at  the  program.  TTie  audience 
will  be  drawn  principally  from  the  members 
of  the  so-called  national  groups  of  Chicago 
whose  families  and  relatives  are  yet  enslaved 
in  one  of  the  captive  nations. 

The  principal  addresses  will  be  delivered  by 
l.t.  Gov.  Samuel  Shapiro  and  the  Honorable 
Petras  Dauzvardls.  Consul  General  for  Lith- 
uania in  Chicago. 

Preceding  the  speaking  program  there  will 
be  a  procession  of  several  thousand  persons 
wearing  the  national  dress  of  the  countries 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  as  well  as  a  musical 
presentation  by  a  choir  of  persons  represent- 
ing the  national  groups  of  Chicago. 

CiTT  OF  Chicago, 
Office  of  the  Mayor. 

p^oci,amation 

Whereas,  by  Jclnt  resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  the  third  week  of 
July  has  been  designated  as  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week  ■;  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Chicago  is  linked  to 
these  captive  nations  through  the  bonds  of 
family,  since  numbered  among  the  people  of 
Chicago  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
citizens  who  through  nativity  or  ancestry 
treasure  the  heritage  which  endowed  them 
with  the  culture  and  industry  which  are 
theirs;  and 

Whereas  these  nations  have  been  made 
captive  by  the  imperialistic,  aggressive,  and 
heartless  policies  of  communism:  and 

Whereas  the  peoples  of  these  Communist- 
dominated  nations  have  been  deprived  of 
their  national  independence  and  their  indi- 
vidual liberties;  f.nd 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  and  proper  to 
demonstrate  to  the   peoples  of  the  captive 
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nations  the  support  of  the  people  of  the  city 
of  Chicago  for  their  Just  aspirations  for 
freedom  and  national  Independence;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Chicago,  as  do  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  want  for  the 
peoples  of  the  world  the  same  freedom  and 
Justice  which  Is  theirs: 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Richard  J.  Daley,  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Chicago,  do  hereby  designate 
the  week  beginning  July  15,  1962,  as  Captive 
Nations  Week. 

I  urge  the  people  of  Chicago  to  join  with 
the  committee  appointed  by  me  to  arrange 
for  observance  of  the  occasion  In  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I  urge  all  of 
our  churches,  or  educational  Institutions, 
and  all  media  of  conununicatlons  to  observe 
the  plight  of  the  Communist-dominated  na- 
tions and  to  Join  In  support  of  the  just  as- 
pirations of  the  people  of  the  captive  nations. 

I  especially  encourage  everyone  to  con- 
cretely demonstrate  his  or  her  Interest  in  the 
people  imprisoned  In  the  captive  nations  by 
their  attendance  at  the  program  to  be  held 
at  the  band  shell  in  Grant  Park  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  July  15.  at  2  o'clock. 

Dated  this  10th  day  of  July,  AD.  1962. 
Richard  J.  Daley, 

Mayor. 


Resolution  of  Captive  Nations  Committee 
OF  Chicago 

Whereas  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives have  authorized  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  proclaim  a  Captive 
Nations  Week  each  year,  and  the  same  has 
been  done  for  the  past  3  years;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Communist  empire  has 
continuously  followed  a  path  of  persecution, 
aggression,  and  enslavement  and  through 
these  means  has  succeeded  in  subjugating 
many  nations,  namely,  Albania,  Armenia, 
Azerbaijan.  Bohemia.  Bulgaria,  Byelorussia, 
mainland  China,  Cossackla,  Croatia,  Cuba. 
Czechoslovakia.  Estonia.  Georgia.  Commu- 
nist-occupied part  of  Germany,  Hungary, 
Idel-Ural.  Communist -occupied  part  of  Ko- 
rea, Latvia.  Lithuania,  Outer  Mongolia,  Po- 
land. Romania,  Serbia,  Slovakia,  Slovenia, 
Tibet,  Turkestan,  Ukralnia.  Communist- 
occupied  part  of  Vietnam,  thus  creating  a 
vast  colonial  empire  threatening  the  secu- 
rity and  national  existence  of  the  countries 
of  the  free  world;  and 

Whereas  communism  has  invaded  the 
Western  Hemisphere  by  continuously  caus- 
ing disturbances  in  Latin  American  countries 
and  successfully  taking  over  the  Government 
of  Cuba;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  St<ites 
share  with  the  enslaved  nations  their  aspi- 
rations for  the  recovery  of  their  freedom 
and    independence:    Now,    therefore,    be    it 

Resolved  by  the  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee of  Chicago,  That  a  national  policy  be 
adopted  which  would  encourage  the  aspi- 
rations and  movements  for  national  self- 
determination  of  peoples,  en.'Jlaved  by  the 
Communist  empire,  by  an  expressed  and  un- 
equivocal commitment  that  the  United 
States  of  America  shall  support  all  such  as- 
pirations for  national  freedom;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  this  committee  indicate  our 
support  of  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
Captive  Nations  Committee  (H.  Res,  211) 
which  would  demonstrate  to  Moscow  that 
the  United  States  will  not  cease  in  its  ef- 
forts until  all  captive  nations  are  able  to 
enjoy  the  God-given  rights  of  all  peoples  to 
freedom  and  national  sovereignty. 


[From  the  Chicago  American,  July  14,  1962) 
Iron  Curtain  Nations  Theme  of  Park  Rally 
(By  Stanley  Piezu) 
Enslaved  nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
will  he  remembered  here  during  the  fourth 
Captive  Nations  Week  beginning  tomorrow 
with  prayers  in  local  churches  and  with  a 
mass  rally  at  2  p.m.  at  the  Grant  Park  band- 
shell. 


More  than  25.000  are  expected  at  the  out- 
door rally  which  will  include  a  parade  of 
nearly  30  nationality  groups  attired  in  native 
costumes. 

Main  speakers  at  the  event  will  be  Lt. 
Gov.  Samuel  Shapiro  and  Dr.  Petras  Dauz- 
vardls. Lithuanian  consul  general  in  Chi- 
cago. 

three  resolutions 

The  event  Is  being  held  In  accordance 
with  resolutions  proclaimed  by  President 
Kennedy,  Governor  Kerner,  and  Mayor 
Daley. 

Mayor  Eteley  said,  "We  must  let  the  people 
of  the  captive  nations  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain know  that  we  Americans  have  not  for- 
gotten them." 

Dr.  Dauzvardls  recalled  that  the  first 
proclamation  of  Captive  Nations  Week  by 
President  Eisenhower  in  1959  was  assailed  by 
Russian  Premier  Nikita  Khrushchev,  who 
accused  the  United  States  of  "direct  inter- 
ference In  Russia's  Internal  affairs  by  con- 
ducting Captive  Nations  Week  " 

The  Lithuanian  consul  also  recalled  that 
Khrushchev  called  Captive  Nations  Week 
the  "notorious  week." 

participating  groltps 

Participating  In  the  observance  here  will 
be  representatives  of  American  Friends  of 
the  Captive  Nations,  the  Conference  of 
Americans  of  Central  and  Eastern  European 
Descent,  the  Assembly  of  Captive  European 
Nations,  American  Lithuanian  CouncU,  and 
other  national  organizations. 

The  Grant  Park  program  will  begin  with 
the  parade,  according  to  Col.  Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy, Marine  Corps  hero  and  an  official  of 
the  Chicago  Fire  Department. 

Represented  in  the  parade,  will  be  Poland, 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  Itetonla,  Rumania,  Al- 
bania, Armenia.  China.  Croatia,  Cuba.  Ger- 
many, Hungary,  Czechoslovakia.  North  Ko- 
rea. Serbia,  Slovakia.  Slovenia.  Byelorussia, 
Georgia,  Turkistan.  and  Ukraine. 

A  choir  of  singers  from  local  churches  and 
singing  societies  will  present  "The  Captive 
Nations  Hymn"  written  by  Hungaiian-born 
Frederick  Nagy.  with  words  by  the  Rev.  Nor- 
bert  J.  Trepsa,  formerly  of  Latvia. 


[Prom    the   Chicago   Dally   News,    July    14. 
1962)) 

Captive  Nations  Talks  Sunday 

Lt.  Gov.  Samuel  Shapiro  and  Petras 
Dauzvardls,  consul  general  for  Lithuania, 
will  speak  at  the  third  annual  Captive  Na- 
tions Day  program  Sunday  at  2  p.m.  In  the 
Grant  Park  bandshell. 

More  than  10,000  persons,  principally  from 
the  national  groups  whose  families  and  rela- 
tives are  In  the  Iron  Curtain  countries,  are 
expected  to  attend  the  ceremonies. 


(Prom  the  Chicago  American,  July  15,  1962] 

Free  Satellites,  Plea  of  Consul 

(By    Stanley    Pieza) 

An  Iron  Curtain  country  diplomat  urges 
the  United  Nations  to  Implement  its  free- 
dom charter  now  "to  save  the  Soviet-held 
nations  from  extinction." 

"Soviet  Russia  is  the  biggest  colonial  em- 
pire in  the  world,  forcibly  holding  In  cap- 
tivity many  states  and  non-Russian  peoples," 
says  Dr.  Petras  Dauzvardls,  Lithuanian  con- 
sul In  Chicago,  in  an  address  prepared  for 
delivery  this  afternoon  at  the  captive  na- 
tions rally  at  Grant  Park's  bandshell. 

Dr.  Dauzvardls  says  the  U.N.  could  apply 
its  recent  declaration  regarding  colonialism 
to  the  subjugated  nations  of  Soviet  Russia, 

quotes  U.N.  declaration 
The  consul  quotes  the  UJJ.  declaration  as 
follows : 

"All  people  have  an  inalienable  right  to 
complete  freedom,  the  exercise  of  their  sov- 
ereignty and  the  Integrity  of  their  national 
territory.  •   •   •  The  subjection  of  people  to 
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alien  subjugation,  domination,  and  exploita- 
tion constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental 
human  rights.  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  Is  an  Impediment  to 
the  promotion  of  world  peace  and  coopera- 
tion." 

"Every  word,"  the  consul  states,  "of  this 
statement  applies  to  the  nations  subjugated 
by  the  Soviet  Union:  they  must  be  decclo- 
nized  and  liberated." 

FTNDAMENTAL     RIGHTS     SPIKED 

The  fundamental  rights  have  been  forcibly 
taken  away  from  many  of  the  nations  whose 
people  are  participating  in  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  observance,  Dr.  Dauzvardia 
charges,  and  adds: 

"The  homelands  of  these  people  are  en- 
slaved, their  fellow  nationals  dehumanized 
and  converted  into  the  enslavers'  robots,  and 
the  free  people  here  demand  restoration  of 
freedom  and  sovereign  rights  to  the  sub- 
jugated nations  " 

PR.WERS    IN  CHURCHES 

Captive  Nations  Week  started  this  morning 
with  prayers  in  local  churches  for  religious 
freedom  in  the  nations  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. 

Captive  Nations  Week  is  being  held  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  Jjmt  res.iiution  of  Congress 
proclaimed  by  President  Kennedy.  It  was 
also  proclaimed  by  Governor  Kerner  and 
M.iyor  Daley. 

Also  to  speak  at  the  patriotic  mii.ss  rally 
at  the  Grant  Park  bandshell  Is  Lt.  Gov. 
Samuel  Shapiro  of  Illinois.  Col.  Joseph 
McCarthy,  niarine  hero  and  an  official  of  the 
Chicago  Fire  Department,  is  chairman  of  the 
sponsoring  committee. 

PAR.\DE    PI.ANNED 

Tl:ie  program  will  start  with  a  parade  of 
groups  from  the  captive  nations,  attired  in 
native  costumes. 

Represented  in  the  parade  will  be  Poland, 
Lithuania,  Czechoslovakia.  Latvia,  Estonia. 
Romania,  Albania,  Armenia.  China.  Croatia, 
Cuba.  Germany.  Hungary,  North  Korea, 
Srrbn.  Slovakia.  Slovenia,  Georgia.  Turke- 
stan. Ukraine,  and  Byelorus.sia 


[From  the  Chicagij  Tribune] 
Pr.\yers    Asked   for   Capti\"e   N.\tions   Today 

Observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week  in 
Chicago  will  begin  at  2  p  m.  today  with  a  pro- 
gram at  Grant  Park  bandshell. 

Persons  from  23  nations  under  Commu- 
nist domination  will  parade  in  native  cos- 
tumes. A  committee,  appointed  by  Mayor 
Daley  in  proclaiming  the  observance,  has 
asked  all  churches  to  offer  prayers  today  for 
relij:lous  freedom  and  individual  liberties  for 
oppressed  peoples. 

Captive  Nations  Week  was  established  by 
a  Joint  resolution  of  Congress. 


[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Julv  16, 
1962] 

Su\p:ro    Cites    City's    Role    as    Htm.^nity  s 
"Melting  Pot" 

Chlcagoans  of  nationality  groups  stemming 
from  the  satellite  countries  observed  the 
third  annual  Captive  Nations  Day,  Sunday, 
at   the  Grand  Park  bandshell. 

Music  and  a  procession  of  the  national 
groups  In  their  Old  World  costumes  marked 
the  observance,  followed  by  addresses  by 
Illinois  Lt.  Gov.  Samuel  H  Shapiro,  and 
Petras  Dauzvardis.  Chica^'o  Lithuanian  con- 
sul general. 

Shapiro  said  there  are  2  million  residents 
In  Chicago  with  '/-He  or  both  parents  of  for- 
eign birth. 

"This  city  holds  340, CXX)  wh  i  arc  no  more 
than  one  generation  removed  from  Poland, 
290,000  from  Germany,  100,000  from  Czecho- 
slovakia. 37,000  from"  Hungary,   50,000   from 


Yugoslavia.  65  000  from  Lithuania,  16,000 
from  Rumania,"  Shapiro  said, 

"Much  of  the  history  of  Europe,  with  Its 
endless  migrations,  its  countless  persecu- 
tions and  conquests.  Is  condensed  In  this 
crowd  today  " 

Dauzvardis  demanded  that  the  Soviet 
Union  "withdraw  from  the  occupied  and 
dominated  countries  and  restore  sovereign 
ri'jhts  and  self-government  to  the  countries 
and  people  they    hold  subjugated." 

At  LTnited  Nations  Plaza  In  New  York  City, 
m.ore  than  1.000  persons  gathered  to  hear 
former  Hungarian  Prime  Minister  Perene 
Nagy  urge  them  not  to  lose  faith  in  the 
eventual  freeing  of  their  homelands. 

The  flags  of  nine  captive  European  na- 
tions—  Albania.  BulEjarla,  Czechoslovakia,  Es- 
tonia, Hung:iry  Lithuania.  Poland.  Romania, 
and  Latvia- -were  lowered  at  the  ceremony 
opening  Captive  Nations  Week. 


ALL   QUIET   ON   THE   IMAUGRATTON 
FRONT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
H.^GEN).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
Ho'j^e.  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  H.^lpern]  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HALPERN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must 
admit  that  I  am  confounded  at  times  by 
some  of  th'?  workings  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration. Messages,  recommenda- 
tions, and  pi'opo.';als  on  a  multitude  of 
topics  have  flowed  from  the  White  House 
to  the  Capitol  since  President  Kennedy 
took  office  Yet  on  one  of  the  major 
subjects  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy — 
immiRration — the  administration  has 
been  stran^'ely  silent. 

President  Eisenhower  sent  three  spe- 
cial messages  to  Congress  in  1956,  1957, 
and  1960,  proposing  basic  amendments 
to  improve  the  operation  of  our  im- 
mi-^ration  system,  especially  the  highly 
discnminaLoi-y  national  origins  quota 
formula.  Unfortvinately,  the  recom- 
mendations of  President  Eisenhower 
were  paid  httle  heed  by  the  controlling 
leadership  in  Congress. 

Perhaps  this  explains  why  we  have 
not  heard  from  President  Kennedy  on 
the  subject  of  immigration.  It  would 
not  impro\e  his  box  score  to  recommend 
legislation  knowing  that  a  Congress 
heavily  dominated  by  his  own  party  will 
not  act  upon  his  recommendation.  This 
might  be  wise  politics,  but  how  at  vari- 
ance it  is  with  the  promise  written  into 
the  1960  Democratic  Platform,  that — 

We  are  confident  that  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent In  cooperation  with  Democratic  Con- 
gresses will  again  Implant  a  humanitarian 
and  liberal  spirit  In  our  Nation's  immigra- 
tion and  citizenship  policies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  approaching  the 

10th  anniver.^ary  of  the  enactment  of 
the  McCairan-Walter  Act.  The  act  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  heated  debate 
but  little  meaninp:ful  action  to  correct 
Its  mcquines  since  it  was  adopted.  A 
limited  pa'xhwork  of  minor  modifications 
has  been  ;idded  to  it  during  the  last  10 
years. 

The  major  fault  of  the  law,  however, 
remains  intact.  That  is  the  national 
orisiTLs  quota  principle,  which  deter- 
mines the  upper  limit  of  quota  immi- 
grants admitted  each  year  from  each 
foreign  country.       , 


There  is  a  widespread  recognition  that 
the  national  origins  quota  system  dees 
not  work  in  operation  and.  because  of 
this,  that  it  discriminates  on  a  racial 
ba.sis  against  those  whom  it  bars  from 
entering  the  United  States.  How  can 
this  system  be  viewed  as  other  than  ra- 
cial discrimination,  when  there  are 
nearly  900,000  on  visa  waiting  lists 
throughout  the  world  while  the  quota 
of  other  countries  go  largely  unused? 

Both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
platforms  for  1960  had  immi.t^ration 
planks  in  them  striking  at  the  national 
origins  quota  system  and  other  di.scnmi- 
natory  provisions  of  the  law  as  it  now 
stands. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  President 
Kennedy,  the  sponsor  of  numerous  im- 
migration bills  as  a  Congressman  and 
Senator,  to  the  field  of  U.S.  immigration 
policy — the  lost  horizon  of  the  New 
Frontier. 


ACTION  TAKEN  TO  IMPLEMENT 
RECOMMENDATIONS  OP  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  EXPORT  CON- 
TROL 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [  Mr.  Kitchin  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  are  well  aware, 
the  Select  Committee  on  Export  Con- 
trol has  been  in  existence  for  approxi- 
mately 1  year,  having  been  established 
with  the  adoption  of  H  Res.  403  on  Sep- 
tember 7.  1961.  I  have  been  privileged 
to  serve  as  chairman  of  this  Select  Com- 
mittee since  my  resolution  was  adopted. 
My  distinguished  colleagues  on  this  com- 
mittee, Messrs.  Boland,  Sisk.  Lipscomb, 
and  Latta,  have  shared  with  me  en- 
thusiastically the  responsibility  of  con- 
ducting a  detailed  study  of  our  export 
controls,  with  particular  reference  to 
those  commodities  approved  for  ship- 
ment to  Communist  countries.  Our 
study,  handled  through  committee  hear- 
ings and  staff  inquiries,  was  approached 
constructively  with  the  national  secu- 
rity and  welfare  of  the  United  States  al- 
ways uppermost  in  our  minds. 

As  a  result  of  committee  hearings  and 
staff  study,  voluminous  factual  data  was 
compiled,  from  which  the  Select  Com- 
mittee discovered  a  number  of  weak- 
nesses in  the  administration  of  our  ex- 
port controls  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

A  detailed  report,  containing  an 
analysis  of  the  many  facets  of  our  ex- 
F>ort  control  program,  along  with  perti- 
nent constructive  recommendations  and 
suggestions,  was  submitted  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  and 
ordered  printed  on  May  31.  1962. 

Briefly  summarized,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee unanimously  recommended: 

First.  Amendment  of  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949  to  insure  continued  tight 
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control  over  exix>rt  to  Commimist  coun- 
tries; 

Second.  Improvement  of  enforcement 
procedures; 

Third.  That  more  effective  control 
over  exijorts  of  technical  data  be  estab- 
lished ; 

Fourth.  That  tight  controls  over  ex- 
ports of  prototypes  or  single  units  to 
CJTnmunist  countries  be  exercised; 

Fifth.  That  the  Treasury  Department 
tike  more  affirmative  action  to  broaden 
its  knowledge  of  American-controlled 
subsidiaries  oi>erating  abroad  including 
the  volume  of  trade  with  Communist 
countries; 

Sixth.  That  our  Government  take  a 
firm  iX)sition  v.ith  our  allies  to  extend 
and  make  more  effective  international 
control  of  the  export  of  strategic  com- 
modities to  Communist  countries,  includ- 
ing Cuba; 

Seventh.  That  the  liberalized  policy  of 
exports  to  Poland  and  the  favored-na- 
tion treatment  of  Communist  Yugo- 
slavia be  reexamined  and  continuously 
evaluated  to  insure  that  such  special 
treatment  could  not  prove  detrimental 
to  the  national  security  and  welfare  of 
the  United  States: 

Eighth.  That  the  total  embargo  on 
trade  with  Communist  China,  North 
Korea,  and  North  Vietnam  remain  in 
effect,  and 

Ninth.  That  congressional  responsi- 
bility be  centralized  in  a  committee 
within  the  House,  or  in  a  separately  con- 
stituted joint  committee,  to  assure  that 
all  relevant  information  concerning  the 
administration  of  all  facets  of  the  export 
control  program  is  at  all  times  being 
promptly  reported,  evaluated,  and  ap- 
propriate action  taken. 

In  view  of  the  latter  recommendation, 
the  select  committee  has  felt  that  it 
must  continue  through  the  present  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress,  since  it  has  a  def- 
inite responsibility,  to  follow  up  action 
taken  by  the  responsible  Grovernment 
departments  and  or  officials  to  imple- 
ment the  recommendations  and  sugges- 
tions submitted  by  the  committee,  unless 
this  responsibility  for  oversight  is  shifted 
by  resolution  of  the  House  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  present  session. 

At  this  time,  it  is  my  purpose  to  briefly 
bring  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
up  to  date  on  action  taken  to  implement 
the  recommendations  of  the  select  com- 
mittee. 

The  Export  Control  Act  of  1949  has 
been  amended  effective  July  1,  1962,  with 
the  expressed  intent  to  insure  continued 
tight  control  over  exports  to  Communist 
countries  providing  for  "denial  of  any 
request  or  application  for  authority  to 
export  ai-ticles.  materials,  or  supplies,  in- 
cluding technical  data,  from  the  United 
Slates,  its  territories,  and  possessions, 
to  any  nation  or  combination  of  nations 
threatening  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  if  the  President  shall  de- 
termine that  such  export  makes  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  military  or 
economic  potential  of  such  nation  or  na- 
tions which  would  prove  detrimental  to 
the  national  security  and  welfare  of  the 
United  States."  Consideration  of  "eco- 
nomic potential"  had  not  been  previously 


required  by  statute,  alihough  I  am  satis- 
fied that  at  the  time  this  amendment  was 
adopted,  attention  was  being  given  to  this 
important  consideration  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  the  Administrator  of  the 
act. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  by 
letter  dated  August  16,  1962.  has  advised 
me  in  detail  as  to  action  that  has  been 
taken  to  improve  enforcement  procedures 
to  implement  the  export  control  pro- 
gram. I  am  very  well  pleased  with  the 
program  outlined  and  have  been  assured 
that  the  select  committee  will  be  in- 
formed of  further  action  taken. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  as- 
sured the  committee  that  it  has  and  will 
continue  to  exercise  more  effective  con- 
trol over  exports  of  technical  data  and 
prototypes  or  single  units  to  Communist 
countries. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  has 
recognized  the  necessity  to  broaden  the 
knowledge  of  that  Department  of  Amer- 
ican-controlled subsidiaries  operating 
abroad,  including  the  volume  of  trade 
with  Communist  countries. 

The  State  Department  has  advised  the 
committee  that  effort  was  being  made 
through  the  coordinating  group  meeting 
in  Paris  in  May,  June,  July,  and  August 
1962  to  strengthen  multilateral  control 
of  exports  of  strategic  materials  to  the 
Soviet  bloc.  The  commiitee  expects  a 
report  from  the  State  Department  in  the 
immediate  futui-e  as  to  oiu'  Government's 
success  in  obtaining  more  effective  inter- 
national control  over  exports  to  bloc 
countries. 

The  liberalized  policy  of  favored- 
nation  treatment  of  Communist  Yugo- 
slavia is  continuing,  and  I  have  received 
definite  advice  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  that  up  until  recently  no  ap- 
plications for  exports  of  any  commodi- 
ties to  that  country  had  been  denied  by 
our  Government.  Of  course,  personally, 
I  do  not  agree  that  Communist  Yugo- 
slavia is  independent  of  the  USSR,  or 
that  that  country  does  not  espouse  or 
is  not  actively  engaged  in  tlie  interna- 
tional  Communist  conspiracy. 

As  chairman  of  the  select  committee 
I  intend  to  introduce  a  resolution  in  the 
near  future  to  appropriately  fix  congres- 
sional responsibility  to  assure  that  all 
relevant  information  concerning  the  ad- 
ministration of  all  facets  of  the  export 
control  program  is  at  all  times  being 
promptly  reported,  evaluated,  and  appro- 
priate action  taken. 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  select 
committee  were  numerous  applications 
pending  at  the  time  of  it^  hearings  in 
October  1961,  for  approval  of  exports 
of  various  type  machine  tools  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Czechoslovakia  with  a 
value  of  over  $40  million.  Action  on 
these  applications  was  withheld  until 
recently.  I  was  particularly  pleased  to 
be  recently  personally  advised  by  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Luther  Hodges  that 
he  had  denied  112  apphcations  for  $43 
million  of  automotive  machine  tools  for 
the  reasons  stated  in  a  letter  to  me  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce  dated  Au- 
gust 16,  1962: 

After  thorough  examination  at  the  tech- 
nical and  policy  levels,  It  was  decided  that 


exports  of  this  magnitude  of  advanced 
machinery  could  contribute  significantly  to 
military  support.  Our  denial  cannot  be 
wholly  effective  In  preventing  bloc  countries 
from  obtaining  such  equipment,  since  simi- 
lar machines  are  available  In  Europe.  How- 
ever, It  Is  our  estimate  that  European 
producers  cannot  fill  such  orders  in  the  near 
future. 

I  certainly  agree  with  this  denial 
action. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  I  am 
not  completely  in  accord  with  the  action 
taken  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
in  approving  numerous  applications  for 
export  of  a  variety  of  commodities  and 
technical  data  to  the  bloc  countries  with 
the  advice — 

These  commodities  and  data  we  have  ap- 
proved are  readily  and  immediately  available 
to  the  bloc  from  non-U.S.  sources.  In  ad- 
dition, they  are  not  deemed  signiflcant  to 
the  military  or  economic  potential  of  the 
bloc  In  any  way  that  would  prove  detri- 
mental to  our  national  security  and  welfare. 

Some  of  the  items  approved  were  listed 
in  a  letter  to  me  from  Jack  N.  Behrman, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  International  Affairs,  dated 
August  27,  1962.  These  included  "'about 
$3,800,000  of  materials  for  use  in  tire 
making,  namely,  carbon  black,  certain 
kinds  of  synthetic  rubber,  tire  fabric, 
antioxidants,  vulcanizing  and  com- 
pounding agents,  accelerators,  a  fiber 
testing  instrument,  and  resorcinol  flakes. 
In  addition,  there  was  $125,000  of  fur- 
fural for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
plastic  materials,  in  solvents,  and  in  the 
synthetic  resins  industry.  We  also  ap- 
proved a  license  to  export  technical  data 
necessary  to  make  a  quotation  and  to 
construct  a  Kraft  paper  pulp  mill,  as  well 
as  licenses  for  fluid  stream  analyzers  and 
related  €-quipment  for  use  in  paper  and 
pulp  mills,  valued  at  approximately 
$14,500.  Other  licenses  covered  $25,000 
of  S3mthetic  glycerine  for  manufacture 
of  ink  and  paper  products  and  as  a 
plasticizer  in  the  manufacture  of  starch 
and  glue,  and  nearly  $350,000  of  raw  cot- 
ton linters  for  the  production  of  film  and 
rayon  textiles.  Under  our  special  Polish 
policy,  we  approved  export  of  technical 
data  to  that  country  to  erect  two  dis- 
tillation heaters  for  processing  crude  oil 
and  residue.  Other  technical  data  ap- 
proved for  export  to  the  bloc,  as  men- 
tioned in  my  August  16  letter,  related  to 
such  steel  manufacturing  processing 
equipment  as:  a  cold  mill  installation: 
a  shearing  and  electrolytic  tinning  line: 
a  continuous  heat  treatment  furnace  for 
incorpwration  in  a  tin  strip  annealing 
line;  accessory  equipment  and  compo- 
nents for  handling  hot  rolled  steel  strip; 
two  continuous  annealing  and  galvaniz- 
ing lines  for  steel  strips;  and  a  continu- 
ous billet  mill." 

The  items  referred  to  by  Mr.  Behrman 
were  not  the  only  items  approved  for 
export  to  bloc  countries.  I  have  re- 
viewed daily,  since  the  approval  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Export  Control  Act 
of  1949.  the  daily  report  published  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  of  "Export 
Licenses  Approved  and  Reexportations 
Authorii'ed,"  most  of  which  are  listed, 
with  the  exception  of  medicinals  and 
pharmaceuticals. 
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Ltrensing  of  exports  to  Soviet  bloc  roiintrie.^ 


S(  lire  e 


ilfHsion  of  Export  Control  Act  of  1949  (approved  July  1,  196S) 


I 
Dat«    i 


July     5 
6 


9 
10 
11 


12 


13 


16 


17 


Ju'.y    18 


10 


20 


I* 


23 


«i 


Aug. 


24 
26 


26 


27 


30 
3 


Commodity 


,i:'uf  ictured. y- 


T\'  rfocivers  aiid  parts!  iconsiimcr  inodfls  fur  I'xhiblt  and  evontual  resale) 

Toriable  plectric  tools    for  un'  with  [nilpmill  rftmpnient  previously  shipped). 

liidu.stridJ  Sfwin^  machine  pans    n-pL«X'ment  [uirtsi 

Fl.'Ctron  tuU\s  '  frt'sh  water  ci".  viTtrr. 

("iear  leaf  tobacco,  uii 

I'ortahle  electric  tool  : 

Chemical  si>ecialtit's 

Iiidiistna!  cbt'iniptii- 

Copj*-r  tiiioy  iii[ie!!!i: 

Fori  able  olcctrir  tixil 

l'af)iTmilI  machiui-r:, 

Chemical  siifcialties  i 

Pajif  rmill  machinery 


itory  use). 


-e  m 
;  ni'it 


papermill  machinery).. 

rear  repair  workshop). 

u  newsprint  mill) 


i::rt,^  K 
sample) 
for  use  In  newsprint  mill) 


Technical  data   patent) 

Do... — 

Ilandtools.  p.'troleum  products,  electrical  machinery  parts,  rectifiers,  grinding  wheels  (tor  maintenance  and 
repair  of  locomotive?) . 

Research  laboratory  e<iiiipment  (for  use  in  filtering  light) 

Scientific  and  professional  in.^tnmifnt  part.s  (for  consumer  photographic  use) 

SvTithetic  rubber  manufactures  ifor  experimental  use) 

Abrasive  products,  stet'l  wire,  textile  manufactures,  iron  and  sfeel  hardware,  Industrial  machine  parts,  nietal- 
cuitin?  ma<'liiiie  tools,  ball  \n  ariuL^s,  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  handtools  (for  maintenance  and  repair  of 
locomotives).    Through  .■^wcdcn  :uid  Denmark. 

Iron  and  steel  hardware  pvts    for  i.Sf  in  papermaking  machine) 

Khjiie  safemiards  for  heatiiiK  station 

<  on.-tniction  machinery  parts  (for  use  in  processing  agricultural  chemicals) 

Con.struction  machinery  parts  (for  ex^ierimental  purposes) 

Industrial  instnmients  and  parts  'fdr  use  in  protluction  of  agricultural  chemicals) 

Locomotive  parts,  hand  tools,  graphite  pro<lucts,  electric  motor,  electrical  testing  instrument  parts,  portable 
electric  tools,  electrir-al  machinery,  cotton  manufactures  and  textile  manufactures  (for  maintenance  and  repair 
of  locomotives  nuinufactured  in  Denmark  and  Sweden  for  Hungary). 

Pulp  machine  parts., . ' 

Paper  pulp  msichine  parts 

Iron  and  steel  hard  ward,  dlesel  engine  parts,  electric  generators  and  parts,  electric  motor  parts,  roller  bearings, 
hand  tools,  [M'troUum  products,  chemical  specialty  compoiuids,  industrial  heating  units,  portable  electric 
tool  parts,  tran.-^formcrs,  fuses,  electric  quantity  Indicating  instruments  (for  m^untenuuce  and  repair  of  loco- 
motives manufactured  in  Sweden  for  Hungary). 

Industrial  chemicals  (for  use  as  insectidde) 

Power  generating  machinery  parts  (for  use  in  locomotives  manufactiued  in  Sweden  for  liungary) 

Kest'arch  laboratory  equipment  (for  u.se  in  food  testing) 

Construction  machinery  parts  (replacement  parts  for  machinery  previously  shipped) 

Industrial  chemiciil.s    for  u.<e  in  processing  foods) 

Photographic  eciuipment    for  consumer  use) 

Dies«'l  engine  parts,  railway  transportation  Cfiuipmcnt  (for  use  in  maintenance  and  repair  of  locomotive  manu- 
factured in  Swe<ien  for  llungaryj. 

Electronic  equipment  (for  maintenance  and  repair  of  British  .supplied  TV  broadcast  equipment) 

Rubber  belting  (replacement  j-arts  for  feed  plant  previously  shipped) 

Tobacco,  unmanufai'ture<i  cigar  leaf 

Electronic  computer  (for  use  in  chemical  analysis  of  materials) 

Luhriiation  equipment  (for  use  in  maintenance  and  repair  of  locomotives  manufactured  in  Sweden  for 
Ilung.ary). 

Automobile  passenger  car  (for  use  in  philanthropic  relief  work) 

Technical  data  '  12  applications  approved  for  tiling  of  patent  applications) , 


Destination 


U.S.8.R 

U.8.8.R 

Czechoslovalcia.. 

r.S.S.R 

East  Oermany.. 

U.8.S.R 

Hungary 

Rumania 

U.S.8.R 

Czechoslovakia. 

U.S.S.R. 

Ctechoslovakla. 

U.S..S.R 

U.S.S.R 

Poland 

Hungary 


Cwchoslovakla.. 

Hungary 

Ctechoslovakia— 
Hungary 


U.P.S.R 

Ctechoslovakia.. 

itulgaria 

CiechOvSlo  vakia. . 

U.S.S.R 

Hungary 


Rumania. 

...do 

Hungary.. 


Electrical  quantity  recording  instrument  (for  agricultural  res<arch  use) 

Olassmaking  machines  and  parts  (for  use  in  manufacture  of  g  ass  tumblers) 

Construction  machinery  parts  (for  use  in  manufacture  of  ceramic  goods) 

Textile  machine  parts  (replacement  parts  for  textile  machine  manufactured  in  Japan  for  U.S.S.R.) 

Industrial  service-indiistry  machine  p)arls  (for  maintenance  and  repair  of  locomotives  manufactured  in  Sweden 

for  Hungary). 
Metal  manufactures   (replacement  parts  for  pajxTmaking  machine  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom  for 

U.S.S.R.). 

T'nmanufactured  cigar  leaf  tobacco. 

IndiLstrial  chemicals  (for  testing  pun>oses  in  the  lacquer  Industry) 

Photogmphic  filters  (for  use  in  commercial  photography) . 

Organic  chemicals  (may  be  used  either  in  the  pharmaceutical  or  textile  Industries) 

Technical  data  (4  appUcations) 

Industrial  instruments  and  parts  (for  maintenance  and  repair  of  locomotives  manufactured  in  Sweden  for 

Hungary*. 

Naval  stores  ''samples  for  testing) 

.'^>'nthetic  resin  (sample  for  testing) 

Leaf  tobacco,  unmanufactured ...i. 

Technical  data  (for  foreign  filing  of  patent  applications) j,^ 


Synthetic  rubber  (for  sample) 

Vegetable  oils  and  fats  (sample).- 

Pearlessence.  synthetic  (for  costume  jewelry) ._ 

Industrial  motor  controls  (.for  use  in  hearth  furnace  being  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  Czechoslo- 

V  i  k :  I 

.\i-.i,i:.'  •;■,  irii.  nt  yam  (sample) 

It  truii  um  i  ru^lucls  (for  use  in  bimkering  purposes) 

Industrial  chemicals  (for  pro<luction  of  textile  intermediate  chemicals) 

Synthetic  resin  (for  manufacture  of  rubber  articles  such  as  shoe  soles  and  floor  tile).. 

Electron  tube  parts  (used  in  manufactiue  of  radio  receiving  tubes) -. 

Industrial  sewing  machine  parts 

Cotton  twine  (used  in  sausage-making  machine) 

Electronic  equipment    (replacement  parts  for  electronic  equipment  manufactured  in  West  Oermany  for 

Hungary). 

Aircraft  parts  (for  maintenance  and  repair  of  aircraft  for  commercial  airline;  2  applications) 

Synthetic  rubber  (sample) 

Radio  beacon  transmitters  and  parts  (to  be  Installed  as  an  aid  to  civil  air  navigation  at  airport) 

Technical  data 

Technical  data  (2  applications) 

Technical  data i.... 

Petroleum  products  (sample) 

Cellulose  acetate  molding  and  extruding  powder  (used  in  manufacture  of  plastic  products) 

Cementing  preparations 

Synthetic  resins  (for  testing  purposes) 

Technical  data  (2  applications) 

Rayon  tire  fabric  (sample) 

Soybeans  (for  human  and  animal  consumption). 

Chemical  specialty  compoimd  (sample) 

Reagent  chemicals  (for  laboratory  use  in  study  of  color  changes)... 

Printing  apparatus  and  parts  (for  us«'  with  cqiiipment  previously  shipped)™ 

Iron  rods  (to  be  used  for  testing  all  .y-  

Electron  tubes  (to  be  u.sed  by  con.'iitrncc  fnr  n;  lacrment  in  television  set) 

Grinding  machines  (for  pro<iuction  of  parts  fur  fuel  pumps) 

Synthetic  resin  (used  for  manufacture  of  nylon  fibers). _. 

Shoe  machines  and  parts  (used  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes).. 


U.S.S.R 

Hungary 

U.S.S.R 

Ciechoslovakla. 

Hung:\ry 

do , 

do 

do 

Rumania 

East  Oermany.. 

Poland 

Hungary , 


do 

U.8.S.R.,  Ciechoslovakia,  East  Oer- 
many, Cuba. 

Hungary 

Czechoslovakia 

do 

U.S.S.R 

Hungary 


U.S.S.R. 


East  Oermany. 

Hungary 

do 

U.S.S.R 

Cuba 

Hungary 


East  Germany 

Rumania 

East  (Jermany 

East  Oermany,  U.8.S.R.,  Hungary, 
Rumania,  Czechoslovakia. 

Czechoslovakia 

do 

do 

do 


...do 

Poland , 

U.S.S.R 

U.S.S.R 

Hungary 

Czechoslovakia. 

Rumania 

Hungary.. 


Poland 

Czechoslovakia. 

...do... 

U.S.S.R. 


Czechoslovakia. 

East  Germany.. 

Czechoslovakia. 

.do 


Bulgaria 

Hungary 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia. 
do 


do.... 

Hungary. 
do.... 


do. 

U.S.S.R... 
Poland.... 
U.S.S.R... 
Rumania. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tablp. 


Value 


II,  M7 
140 
933 

71 

1,810 

06 

B 

6 

9.1 

«) 

63,003 

1 

105, 2S6 

(') 


1,241 


48 

12 

676 

112,801 


222 

13,  72S 

1,375 

2R.  14« 

38,058 


885 

857 
71,968 


74,000 

132,076 

$32,448 

5,690 

2.402 

3,  OKI 
59,387 

4,  IM 
1.042 

18a  000 
1.  545 
1,167 

2,500 
(') 

554 
230,511 
432 
867 
675 

618 

300,000 

20 

46 

624 

(') 

2M 

5 

41 

3.315 

(') 

80 
1 

34,000 
456 

36 

1.4.'iO 

28.800 

1,025 

655 

2,787 

1,94.5 

10 

21,000 
50 
23,053 
(') 
(') 
(') 

1 

68,343 

1 

200 

O 

5 

100,339 

1 

2 

60 

413 

11 

76,492 

1, 132,  500 

0,647 
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Date 


Aug    8 


in 


13 
14 

15 


16 


17 


20 
21 


23 


24 


28 


Commodity 


Destination 


Sdentiflc  and  professional  instruments  (for  academic  research  use) 

Unclassified  technical  data  (for  foreign  filing  of  patent  application) 

Aircraft  parts  (replacement  parts  for  commercial  aircraft  now  in  use  by  Polish  Airlines— from  Norway) 

Indastrlal  instruments  (material  to  be  U-mporarily  shown  at  BRNO  Trade  Fair  and  returned  to  Austria) 

Industrial  instruments  (u.sed  for  research  on  met^ils) 

Chemical  specialty  cornjwund  (used  to  nianufiu  ture  pharmaceutical  products) „ 

.'^hoe  trlmminp  machines  (for  usi'  In  the  shoe  Indastry) 

firindlng  machines  (for  production  of  p:irts  for  fuel  pumps) - 

Cliemicul  s|H'clally  eomjiounds  (used  to  spray  mohfs  to  prevent  sticking  when  molding  plastics 

Raw  cotton  (original  li.msc  is.'JUed  in  3d  quarter  of  19fi2  for  $.13,277) - - 

Industrial  in.striunents  and  parts  (to  Ijc  installed  in  an  ai-otylene  plant  being  constructed  by  an  Italian  firm  In 
U.S.S.R.). 

Carbon  steel  tape  (u.'ied  in  tlic  production  of  television  tubes) - 

Korklift  trucks  (for  use  in  potato  chip  proci's.sing  imd  packing  plant) 

SU-ani  IwiliT  parts  (for  use  In  the  textile  industry) 

.Automotive  replacement  parts  (repair  parts  for  commerical  truck  engines  previously  shipped) 

Industrial  sewmg  machine  parts. - - 

Physical  propert)<'s  testing  and  lusp<>cting  machines  ^used  for  weathering  and  aging  of  surface  materials). 

Crude  sulhir  (for  llie  pro<luction  of  .sulfuric  acid) - 

Organic  chemicals  (for  u.se  in  manufacture  of  paints,  cleaning  fluids  and  sprays— from  Holland).. 

Carbon  black  (u.sed  for  manufacture  of  paints,  Inks,  and  rubber  products) 

Industrial  .sewing  mwhine  parts 

-Automotive  repla<-ement  parts  (repair  parts  for  passenger  car— from  Switzerland) 

Technical  data  neces.sary  for  filing  a  patent  application 

Sj-nthetic  resin  (used  in  the  manufacture  of  plastic  products) 

Cellulose  a:efate  (for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  silk) 

Industrial  <ewlnc  machines - 

Cellulose  acetate  molding  and  extrusion  composition  (for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  steering  wheels) 

Butyl  alcoiiol  (for  u.se  in  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  resins) -- 

Capacitors  (for  use  in  transister  radios) 

Power  traiismission  system  parts  (for  usi'  in  agricultural  machines) - 

Synthetic  resin  (used  as  a  sample  and  evaluation  for  usi'  in  manufacture  of  waterpipe) 

NIotion-pl(  ture  studio  equipment  and  parts  (replacements  for  motion  picture  equipment  previoasly  shipped). 

Ball  bearltgs  (replacement  part  for  personal  automobile) 

Organic  acid  (for  use  as  a  plasticizer  in  electrical  insulation— from  the  United  Kingdom) 

Inuustrial  chemicals  (ust<l  for  manufatture  of  paints  and  lacquers— from  Holland) - 

Antioxidant  (for  mnnufncture  of  nibi>er  products* 

Carbon  bliick  (for  the  manufacture  of  rubber  products) 


.do. 


Carbon  black  (sample) - 

Land  leveler  (used  for  agricultural  purposes— from  Canada) -• 

Industrial  instrument  jjaris  (to  U'  used  in  pulpmill  ma<le  in  Sweden  for  the  U.S.S.R.— from  Sweden) 

Industrial  instrument  and  parts  do  1*  us<<l  with  pul|imill  made  in  Finland  for  the  U.S.S.R.— from  Finland) 

Industrial  instrumenUsand  r>arts  (toU- us«d  with  pulpmill  made  in  Sweden  for  Czechoslovakia— from  Sweden). 

Cigar  leaf  tobacco,  unmanufactured  (from  Holland) - 

Construction  machinery  an<l  parts  (for  use  on  Tuloma  River  hydroelectric  powerplant  in  the  L.S.S.R.  and 
for  ultimate  return  to  Finland). 

Organic  rublier  compounding  agents  (for  manufi>cturc  of  variety  of  rubber  products) 

Synthetic  rubber  (for  manufacture  of  variety  of  rul>her  products) 

S>Tithetic  rublier  (for  manufacture  of  passenger  tires) - 

Synthetic  rubljer  (sample)... 

SynllKtic  rubl>er  (for  manufacture  of  variety  of  rubljer  products) 

-Accelerators  (for  manufacture  of  variety  of  rubber  products) 

Coal-tar  agents  (for  reclaiming  nibljer) - - --- - 

Inspecting  machines  and  parts  (for  testing  strength  of  textiles— from  Italy) - 

Synthetic  rubber  (for  production  of  a  variety  of  rubber  products— from  Switzerland) 


Htmgary 

East  Germany.. 

Poland 

Czechoslovakia.. 

Poland 

Czechoslovakia.. 

Himgary 

Pohuid 

Rumania 

Czechoslovakia. 
U.S.S.R 


.do. 


Cliemical  .syxTialty  compounds  (.sample)- from  Holland 

Diamond.'  suitatilc  for  jewelry  (sample— to  be  returned  to  the  United  States) 

Organic  chemicals  (sample  for  evaluation) 

Aircraft  pirts  (replacement  parts  for  commercial  aircraft  now  In  use  by  Polish  Airlines). 


.do. 


indu.strial  chemicals  (used  for  the  manufa<'ture  of  lacquers) - 

Scientific  and  profe.s.sional  instruments  (for  biological  and  medical  research— 2  applications) 

.Aircraft  p:irts  (for  u-se  in  commercial  aircraft) 

Coal-tar  pro<lucts  (u.sed  for  the  manufacture  of  fibers) - 

Scientific  and  professional  instnmients  (for  biological  and  medical  research) 

Indicating  recording  and/or  controlling  instruments  and  parts  (for  use  In  air  conditioning) 

Industrial  s«wing  mu«hine  parts  (,not  to  exceed  $1,000  p<T  month  for  6  months— from  West  Gennany). 


Rayon  hiirh  tenacity  filament  tire  cord  fabric  (for  u.se  in  the  manufacture  of  tires). 

Inorganic  acids  (tor  use  in  manufacturing  rubber  shoe  soles) 

Inorganic  acid  tsamiile) - 

Organic  surface  agents  (sample).. - 

Coal-tar  products  (for  u.se  in  dyestuff.s  and  mediclnals) 

Organic  ribber  conijiounding  agent  ^sanlple) - 

Coal-tar  prmiucts  (sample) - 

Inorgiuiic  aci<l  (sample) - - 

Coal-tar  products  (for  use  in  dyestufls  and  mediclnals) 

Rubber  compomiding  agents  (sample)- from  United  Kingdom 


-do. 


Carbon  bliwk  (sample)— from  l'nite<l  Kingdom 

Orgiuiic  cliemicals  (used  as  a  pip*-  st-aling  oompouud). 

Industrial  .sewing  machine  parts. 

Crude  sulfur  (used  for  manufactun-  of  .sulfuric  acid). 


Sfinrk  i)lugs  (replao'meiit  parts  for  jiortable  chainsaw  previously  sliipped). 
Raw  cotton  lintcrs  (for  use  in  manufiicturc  of  syntlietic  textiles) 


Cotton  seed  linters  (for  miuiufacture  of  rayon). 

Industrial  .sewing  machhie  |>arts. - 

Technical  data  for  pulp  mill - -c'T"':il'CSl"l"V 

Coal-tar  pnxlucts  and  other  cyclic  product"  (for  u.<ic  in  the  s>-nthetlc  resin  Industry). 

Glvcerine  (used  in  manufacture  of  ink  and  pai>er  proilucts) 

Coal-Uir  priKlucts  and  other  cyclic  products  (for  manufacture  of  plastics) 

Coal-tar  jiroducts  and  other  cyclic  products  (for  u.s<'  as  a  solvent) 

Pipe  valves  and  parts  (for  use  in  humidity  control  syst*-m) 


Poland 

U.S.S.R 

Rumania 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia 

U.S.S.R 

Czechoslovakia 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia 

....do. 

Bulgaria 

Cuba 

U.S.S.R 

U.S.S.R- 

Czechoslovakia 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia 

Bulgaria 

Htmgary 

U.S.S.R 

U.S.S.R 

Czechoslovakia 

U.S.S.R 

Htmgary.. 

U.S.S.R 

U.S.S.R 

U.S.S.R 

Czechoslovakia 

do 

U.S.S.R 


U.S.S.R 

Ctechojlo  vakia. 

do.. 

Hungary 

U.S.S.R 

Rtunania.. 

Hungary 

Rumania 

Czechof-lo  vakia. 

Rumania 

East  Germany.. 
U.S.S.R 


U.S.S.R 

Poland 

do 

Hungary 

Czechoslovakia 

Poland 

U.S.S.R 

Czechoslovakia 

East  Oermany 

Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia, 
East  Germany,  Estonia,  Ilimgary, 
Latviii,  Lithuania,  Rumania,  and 
U.S.S.R. 

U.S.S.R 

U.S.S.R 

U.S.S.R 

Czechoslovakia... 

U.S.S.R. 

Czechoslovakia 

do 

U.S.S.R 


U.S.S.R 

Czechoslovakia. 

Hungary 

do 

do 

Czecho<dovakia. 
do. 


Rumania 

East  Germany.. 

do 

Czechoslovakia. 

Rumania 

Himcary. 

do 

do 

do.. 

U.S.S.R.- 


'  No  value. 

Of  particular  concern  to  me  are  the 
numerous  items  liste<j  above,  with  a  to- 
tal value  of  over  $400,000,  "for  use  in 
locomotives  manufactured  in  Sweden  for 
Hungary"  or  for  use  in  maintenance 
and  repair  of  locomotives  manufactured 


Value 


$540 

(') 

18.000 

371 

2,336 

1,540 

1,427 

3.1, 5S3 

676 

68,135 

1,664 

360 

13,3fi5 

1,896 

2,514 

156 

14.440 

1S0.SOO 

10,200 

11,411 

4M) 

223 

O 
2,140 
250 

4.800 

20,460 

11,099 

125 

114 

7 

91 

0 

20 

02.1,032 

rTO,000 

224,100 

19.1,000 

1 

2,000 

3.290 

618 

7,892 

27,802 

1,500,000 

161,507 

0.696 

190,000 

11 

4,079 

1,800 

22 

2,7.10 

203.600 

1.1, 576 

4 

70 

87 

280 

140 

8.374 

9.W4 

2.621 

103.616 

S.  4.10 

11.326 

6,000 


668.025 

■650,000 

1 

1 

105,400 

1 

2 

1 

18,600 

27 

2S 

18 

117 

64 

130.500 

45 

299.  826 

46.  .'yi 

443 

(■) 

30,683 
25.463 
62,  712 
22.500 
1.214 


in  Denmai'k  and  Sweden  for  Hungary." 
In  my  opinion  the.se  items  could  realis- 
tically be  construed  a.N  a  'significant 
contribution  to  the  niilaaiy  or  economic 
potential"  of  Communist  Hungary  arid 
logically,  the  entire  h\oc 


The  Congress  has  drawn  guidelines 
for  the  executive  branch  by  the  recent 
amendments  to  the  Export  Control  Act 
i\nd  has  allowed  a  degree  of  flexibility  in 
the  administration  of  our  export  con- 
trols.    Congress   has   not   sacrificed   its 
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flexibility  in  the  field  of  legislative  re- 
sponsibility and  must  continue  to  insure 
tiiat  the  mandates  of  Congress  are  prop- 
erly implemented  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  national  security  and  welfare  of  the 
United  States. 

With  the  demonstrated  lack  of  medi- 
cal attention  by  the  East  German  Gov- 
ernment to  a  youthful  East  German  shot 
recently  as  he  endeavored  to  escape  over 
the  East  Berlin  wall  from  Communist  en- 
slavement m  search  of  freedom.  I  have 
considerable  doubt  that  the  medicinals 
and  pharmaceuticals  licensed  for  export 
to  the  bloc  countries  are  used  to  serve 
the  overall  humanitarian  needs  of  tlie 
enslaved  peoples. 

I  do  not  profess  sufficient  overall 
knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  the  ma- 
nipulation of  foreign  affairs  and  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Communist  coun- 
tries to  dogmatically  declare  that  the 
approval  of  one  or  all  of  the  items  for 
export  to  such  countries  is  wrong.  I  do 
raise  the  question,  however,  that  if  the 
licensing  of  commodities  to  the  bloc  since 
July  1.  1962,  portends  the  pattern  of  such 
exports  for  the  future,  are  we  not  inch- 
ing backward  instead  of  firmly  forward 
in  this  cold  war? 


DR.    ALBERT   COATES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Korneg.jly] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
li:e  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  ::entleman 
fr'^m  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday,  August  25,  and  this  coming 
Saturday,  September  1,  mark  important 
milestones  in  the  life  and  career  of  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  residents  of  my 
congressional  district.  On  August  25  Dr. 
Albert  Coates.  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  attained  the  age  of  66;  and 
on  September  1  he  will  retire  as  director 
of  the  institute  of  government  of  the 
university,  a  unique  organization 
fathered,  nurtured,  and  brought  to  full 
maturity  and  fame  by  the  guiding  hand 
of  Dr.  Coates  and  his  gifted  and  charm- 
ing wife.  Gladys  Coates. 

To  know  the  history  of  th^^  institute  of 
government  is  to  realize  the  truth  in  the 
adage  that  if  a  man  builds  a  better 
mousetrap,  the  world  will  beat  a  path 
to  his  door.  The  mousetrap  Albert 
Coates  built  was  none  other  than  a 
"first"  in  the  annals  of  history — an  insti- 
tute to  study  government  at  its  every 
level — from  the  jailer  to  the  Governor, 
from  the  grassroots  to  the  great  in  office, 
from  the  most  microscopic  unit  of  gov- 
ernment to  the  most  complex  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina. One  of  the  primary  purposes  of 
the  institute  was  to  insure  the  continuity 
of  government,  despite  the  rotation  in 
offices  caused  by  our  election  system. 
Countless  oflicials  over  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  from  Manteo  to  Murphy,  have 
Albert  Cootes  and  the  institute  of  gov- 
ernment to  thank  for  initiating  them  in- 
to the  mysteries  of  an  office  which  they 
were  shortly  to  fill,  many  times  without 
previous  or  comparable  experience.    The 


institute,  in  addition  to  indoctrination, 
supplied  pertinent  publications  and 
served  as  a  clearinghouse  for  any  ques- 
tions or  problems  arising  during  their 
terms  of  office. 

Another  important  function  of  the  in- 
stitute, as  Albert  Coates  envisioned  it  and 
as  he  saw  the  ori;ai:ization  grow  in  sta- 
ture and  in  general  acceptance — alw^ays 
an  uphill  struggle  for  a  new  idea — was 
to  build  a  bridge  between  the  people 
and  the  government  so  that  the  elec- 
torate might  understand  the  problems 
of  the  officials  it  had  elected. 

The  genesis  of  the  idea  for  the  insti- 
tute of  government  was  Dr.  Coates'  in- 
creasing concern,  as  a  professor  of  law 
m  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  over 
tlu""  absence  of  ready  materials  and  in- 
formation available  to  acquaint  law  stu- 
dents with  the  everyday  problems  which 
v.ould  confront  them  in  the  practice  of 
law.  In  his  attempts  to  acquire  this  in- 
formation to  pass  on  to  his  students — 
infoiTnation  not  m  the  textbook — he  vis- 
ited and  talked  with  and  observed  gov- 
ernment officials  as  they  went  about  their 
tasks  of  enactment,  administration,  and 
enforcement  of  the  law.  In  this  way 
he  tapped  a  hitherto  unused  source  of 
information  for  classroom  instruction, 
and  thereupon  started  to  build  his 
mousetrap. 

The  idea  caught  on  and  the  mouse- 
trap began  to  take  shape,  and  before 
long  Albert  Coates  was  bringing  together 
in  3 -day  in':titutes  all  levels  of  munic- 
ipal, county,  and  State  government  rep- 
resentatives, for  the  purpose  of  "picking 
their  brains"  and  also  of  encouraging 
such  a  swap-shop  of  ideas  as  had  never 
before  in  the  history  of  government  been 
experienced. 

From  these  small  beginnings  grew  the 
im-titute  of  government,  an  organiza- 
tion conceived  and  brought  into  being 
in  the  depression  years,  for  it  was  on 
May  6.  19.32,  that  300  representatives 
of  all  groups  of  city,  county,  State,  and 
Federal  officials  converged  on  Chapel 
Hill,  the  heme  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  to  found  the  institute  of  gov- 
ernment. From  the  beginning,  the  work 
of  the  or:;anization  was  nonpartisan  and 
nonpolitical.  To  ask  how  the  institute 
survived  during  these  early  days  is  to 
ask  how  much  Albert  and  Gladys  Coates 
did  without,  for  this  man  and  his  wife 
put  everything  they  had,  except  for  stark 
survival  necessities,  into  the  undertak- 
ing. One  after  another  friend  of  the  in- 
stitute rose  up,  however,  when  days  were 
darkest,  and  finally  a  $50,000  building 
wao  completed  to  house  the  institute  and 
to  give  walls  and  a  roof  to  an  idea — the 
first  governmental  laboratory  in  the 
country. 

But  the  institute's  problems  were  not 
solved  by  having  a  physical  home — the 
mousetrap  needed  regular  infusions  of 
cash  to  promote  the  programs,  to  build 
and  hold  a  staff,  and  to  fulfill  its  pur- 
poses. Just  v.hen  Albert  Coates'  belt 
had  been  tightened  to  the  last  possible 
notch,  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
welcomed  this  one-man  idea,  this  man- 
made  mousetrap  put  together  with  shoe- 
strings, paper  clips,  and  dreams,  into  full 
fellowship  in  the  university  community 
of  endeavors,  and  the  organization  be- 
came   available   for   annual   appropria- 


tions from  the  State  general  assembly. 
At  last  the  mousetrap  had  it  made,  but 
Al'-Dert  Coates  and  his  wife  Gladys  did 
not  slacken  in  their  efforts  or  rest  on 
their  hard-won  laurels.  Time  would 
not  permit  me  to  tell  of  the  expansion 
of  work  of  this  organization,  of  its  rec- 
ognition all  over  the  country  and  in  for- 
eign countries  as  well,  of  the  permeat- 
ing approval  it  received  at  all  levels,  of 
the  accolades  heaped  on  its  work  by 
Governors,  Presidents,  a  great  Speaker 
of  this  House,  and  the  Director  of  the 
great  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
to  mention  only  a  few. 

The  mousetrap  grew  in  fame.  In  stat- 
ure, in  dedicated  staff,  and  in  far- 
reaching  accomplishments,  with  Albert 
Coates'  hand  always  on  the  mechanism, 
though  ever  sharing  the  honors  and 
satisfactions  of  a  job  well  done  with  his 
staff,  until  finally,  during  the  week  of 
November  27,  1960,  the  dedication  of  the 
Joseph  Palmer  Knapp  Building,  the 
splendid  new  and  second  home  of  the 
institute  of  government,  took  place. 
This  handsome  and  superbly  appointed 
building  was  made  possible  by  the 
$500,000  gift  of  the  Knapp  Foundation 
and  a  matching  sum  appropriated  by 
the  North  Carolina  General  A.ssembly  in 
1953.  Mr.  Knapp,  for  whom  the  build- 
ing is  named,  was  an  adoptive  son  of 
North  Carolina,  who  went  hunting  in 
Currituck  County  and  thereafter  found 
in  North  Carolina  his  spiritual  home  and 
the  object  of  his  many  benefactions. 

The  Knapp  Building  is  magnificently 
situated,  on  one  of  the  focal  points  of 
the  university  grounds.  In  addition  to 
its  many  other  arrangements  and  ap- 
pointments, the  building  contains  a  bed- 
room wing,  also  provided  with  living 
rooms  and  baths,  and  it  is  here  that 
sheriffs,  tax  collectors,  jailers,  county 
commissioners,  highway  patrolmen,  and 
other  governmental  groups  are  housed 
when  they  come  to  share  experience  and 
techniques  of  office  and  to  receive  train- 
ing on  the  most  effective  and  efficient 
way  to  discharge  their  duties.  These 
short  courses  and  institutes  range  from 
a  day  or  two  up  to  2  or  3  months. 

This  handsome  million-dollar  building 
is  a  far  cry  from  the  modest  mousetrap 
which  Albert  Coates  started  to  build, 
which  was  first  housed  only  in  his  head 
and  in  his  cash  pocket.  It  is  a  veritable 
monument  to  his  tenacity,  his  courage  in 
the  face  of  a  thousand  discouragements, 
his  carrying  of  a  perfect  image  to  full 
fruition  on  an  imperfect  and  rocky  path, 
to  the  many  sponsors  who  caught  a 
glimpse  of  his  vision  and  pitched  in  and 
helped  achieve  it,  and  last,  but  pei  liaps, 
after  all,  first,  to  the  possession  of  a 
dedicated,  intelligent,  and  knowledge- 
able wife. 

When  Albert  Coates  dedicated  his 
million-dollar  building,  he  invited  the 
North  Carolina  delegation  in  Congress 
to  share  the  week  of  festivity  attending 
this  ceremony.  Ever  the  teacher,  he 
launched  a  program  of  having  the  gov- 
ernmental ofiScials  of  the  different  con- 
gressional districts  meet  with  the  Con- 
gressman concerned  and  hear  from  him 
how  a  congressional  office  is  run — an- 
other link  in  the  many  chains  he  has 
forged  in  bringing  people  to  a  mutual 
understanding  of  how  government  op- 
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erates  on  all  levels — in  this  instance 
giving  municipal,  county,  and  State  offi- 
cials an  opportunity  to  get  a  firsthand 
exposure  to  tlie  workings  and  problems 
of  a  congressional  office. 

Yes,  Albert  Coates  is  retiring  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  but  the  imprint  of  his  {person- 
ality and  his  life  work  on  the  institute 
of  government  is  indelible  and  abid- 
ing. If  ever  an  institution  was  a  length- 
ened shadow  of  a  man,  that  institution 
is  the  institute  of  government  and  that 
man  is  Albert  Coates.  and  beside  him,  as 
always,  stands  Gladys  Coates. 

I  wish  that  every  Member  of  this 
House  might  visit  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  the  oldest  State  univer- 
sity in  the  country  to  open  its  doors  to 
students,  and  drop  in  at  the  institute  of 
government  and  observe  the  monumen- 
tal accomplishment  of  Albert  Coates. 
Although  Albert  is  retiring  from  his  ad- 
ministrative duties,  he  will  continue  to 
te£ich  law  in  the  cla.ssroom  where  he  first 
had  the  vision  of  the  institute.  And  I 
hope  if  you  do  visit  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  you  will  meet  Albert 
Coates,  and.  of  course,  his  wife  Gladys, 
and  observe  the  manner  of  man  who 
built  a  mousetrap  such  as  had  never 
been  built  before  and  who  had  the  world 
beat  a  path  to  his  door  to  observe  it  and 
to  imitate  it  in  other  institutions 
through  the  country. 


JAMAICA:  NEW  NATION  IN  CRUCIAL 
CARIBBEAN 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Flood  1  n*ay  ex- 
tend his  remarks  in  the  body  of  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  historic 
island  Jamaica,  the  former  British  colony 
in  the  West  Indies,  has  now  become  an 
independent  nation  and  entered  upon  an 
experiment  in  government  which  will  be 
watched  with  great  interest. 

The  tendency  of  the  great  nations  of 
the  free  world  m  recent  years  has  been 
to  break  up  into  small  countries,  inde- 
pendent in  charact-er  and  highly  nation- 
alistic. In  contrast,  the  trend  in  the 
Communist  world  has  been  toward  ag- 
gressive aggrandizement  of  territory  and 
PMjpulation  under  centralist  control. 

The  free  world,  while  sympathetic  with 
the  processes  of  independence,  is  yet  filled 
with  apprehension  as  to  whether  many 
of  the  small  nations  being  founded 
through  the  processes  of  independence 
can  permanently  survive. 

The  free  nations,  which  had  control  of 
vast  regions  that  have  been  undergoing 
the  processes  of  liberation,  had  great 
assets  in  the  countries  being  set  up. 
Now,  the  wealth  of  Belgium.  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  tlie  Netherlands  have 
been  almost  completely  liquidated  so  far 
as  their  colonial  realms  are  concerned. 

In  spite  of  the  injustices  that  may 
have  been  involved  during  the  colonial 
era.  much  was  done  by  the  parent-tree 
governments  to  give  their  colonial  areas 


the  benefits  of  civilization  and  to  en- 
courage their  ambitions  for  betterment. 

Had  Communist  nations  been  in  con- 
trol of  these  colonial  lands  and  peoples, 
they  would  never  have  permitted  them  to 
become  free  nations.  In  fact,  every  at- 
tempt for  freedom  would  have  been 
ruthlessly  stamped  out  with  the  cruel 
and  sanguinary  force  for  which  com- 
munistic revolutionary  power  is  un- 
matched. 

If  war  between  the  great  nations  of 
the  free  world  and  the  Communist  ag- 
glomeration were  to  come  today,  the 
large  group  of  newly  formed  independent 
nations  would  undoubtedly  strive  to  be 
neutral,  thus  denying  the  free  nations 
the  indispensable  supplies  and  materials 
the  newly  formed  nations  could  supply. 
Time  alone  will  record  the  outcome. 

In  this  general  connection,  it  should 
be  noted  that  these  newly  established 
nations  are  too  weak  to  prevent  com- 
munistic revolutionary  infiltration. 
They  are  becoming  saturated  with  bol- 
shevistic influences,  which  may  render 
these  governments  powerless  to  act, 
either  for  their  own  protection  or  for  de- 
fending the  principles  of  liberty  which 
they  have  undertaken  to  adopt. 

Because  of  the  situation  thus  present- 
ed, there  are  many  thoughtful  lovers  of 
liberty  who,  with  knowledge  of  the  past 
and  vision  for  the  future,  seriously  doubt 
whether  the  establishment  of  these  new 
nations  is  timely.  They  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  such  establishments  should  have 
been  deferred  until  the  terrible  menace 
of  communistic  revolution  had  passed 
and  a  lasting  peace  attained. 

It  is,  indeed,  gratifying  to  note  that 
the  newly  created  government  of  Ja- 
maica has  given  assurances  that  it  will 
stand  on  the  side  of  freedom  and  that  to 
this  end  it  will  furni.sh  any  needed  bases 
which  the  United  States  may  desire  for 
the  defense  of  the  strategic  Caribbean. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Jamaica's  example 
may  be  followed  by  other  newly  created 
countries  that  are  dedicated  to  the  con- 
cept of  free  government ;  but  we  doubt 
that  this  will  be  true.  Soviet  power  is 
so  ruthless,  cruel,  and  aggressive,  that 
these  small,  weak  countries  can  be  in- 
timidated to  the  point  of  extinction. 

To  face  this  danger,  all  nations  dedi- 
cated to  the  principles  of  freedom,  either 
new  or  old,  must  unite  in  a  solid  phalanx 
against  the  perils  of  communistic  revo- 
lutionary assault  or  communism  may  in- 
deed dominate  the  world, 

A  news  story  from  Kingston  on  Ja- 
maica's position  follows: 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Washington  (D,C.), 
Aug    8,  1962] 

Military  Base  Pledged  by  Jamaica 

Kingston,  Jamaica.  August  8. — If  the 
United  States  ever  needs  a  military  base  In 
newly  independent  Jamaica,  It  can  establish 
one  without  commitments.  Prime  Minister 
Sir   Alexander   Bustamante   said   last   night. 

Sir  Alexander  told  a  news  conference  the 
United  States  has  not  asked  for  such  a  base 
nor  should  his  statement  be  construed  as 
an  Invitation  to  Washington  to  set  one  up 
on  this  Caribbean  Island  90  miles  south  of 
Cuba. 

Sir  Alexander  said  the  United  States  and 
Jamaica  "are  friendly  nations  and  the  United 
States  can  come  in  when  and  if  it  pleases." 


The  United  States  maintained  bases  In 
Jamaica  during  World  War  II  under  the 
destroyers-for-bases  deal  made  by  Prime 
Minister  Churchill.  The  bases  were  returned 
after  the  war. 

TWO  BULWARKS   NOW 

Since  then,  the  bulwarks  of  US,  de- 
fense of  the  Caribbean  approaches  to  the 
Panama  Canal  have  been  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  U.S.  naval  base  at  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba,   150   miles  nortlieast   of  Jamaica. 

The  United  States  maintains  the  Guan- 
tanamo base  under  a  lease  in  perpetuity  and 
has  rejected  Prime  Minister  Fidel  Castro's 
demands  that  it  surrender  the  base. 

Britain  handled  Jamaica's  foreign  affairs 
before  the  island  became  independent  Mon- 
day. Princess  Margaret,  representing  her 
sister.  Queen  Elizabeth  II,  turned  over  full 
governmental  powers  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere's newest  nation  In  a  brief  ceremony 
yesterday. 

Sir  Alexander  declined  to  say  whether  he 
discussed  an  increase  In  U.S.  aid  to  Jamaica 
with  Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
who  led  the  US.  delegation  to  the  Jamaican 
independence  celebrations.  Sir  Alexander 
denied,  however,  that  Jamaica's  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  suggested  U.S. 
efforts  to  draw  the  island  away  from  the 
British   Commonwealth, 

NO   CTTBAN    RELATIONS 

He  said  Jamaica  had  "no  Immediate  plan" 
to  establish  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuoa 
or  with  Iron  Curtain  countries. 

Mr  Johnson  appeared  weary  yesterday 
from  the  nearly  nonstop,  campaign -style 
schedule  he  had  maintained  since   Sunday. 

He  made  a  helicopter  visit  yesterday  to 
the  mountain  camps  of  the  Jamaican  Youth 
Corps,  where  American  Peace  Corpsmen  also 
are  at  work,  and  exhorted  the  youths  to 
"work  In  harmony  and  mobilize"  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  what  the  free  world  has  to  offer. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Macdonald] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  wa,s  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
ceived an  oflicial  leave  of  absence  from 
the  House  on  Monday,  August  27,  and 
Tuesday,  August  28,  due  to  illness  in  my 
family.  I  was,  therefore,  not^  recorded 
on  three  roUcall  votes  on  Monday.  Had 
I  been  present  I  would  have  voted  "yea" 
on  each  of  the  following  bills:  Rollcall 
No.  202,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  29,  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution outlawing  payment  of  poll  or 
other  tax  as  qualification  for  voting  in 
Federal  elections;  rollcall  No.  203,  House 
Resolution  769,  providing  for  concurring 
in  Senate  amendments  to  H  R.  11040,  to 
provide  for  establisliment.  ownership, 
operation,  and  regulation  of  a  communi- 
cation satelUte  system;  and  rollcall  No, 
204,  H.R.  12628,  to  provide  additional 
funds  under  section  202<aM4i  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1959,  to  amend  title  V 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  to  provide 
low  and  moderate  cost  housing,  both 
urban  and  rural,  for  the  elderly.  Al- 
though I  wa-s  paired  on  these  bills  I  did 
want  the  Record  to  show  that  I  fully 
support  the  three  legislative  bills  listed 
above. 
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THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JOHN 
WALTER  HESELTON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chajr  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  ConteI. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
.'^ad  duty  to  hereby  inform  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  death  of  my  be- 
loved and  re."^pected  predecessor,  John 
Walter  Heselton,  who  represented  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  from 
January  3.  1945,  to  January  3,  1959. 

John  Heselton  was  born  on  March  17, 
1900.  in  Gardiner,  Maine.  He  died  on 
Au.TUSt  19,  1962,  in  Vero  Beach,  Fla. 
His  funeral  services  were  held  in  Vero 
Beach,  Fla. 


ft 


SPECL^L  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  O'Neill,  for  2  hours,  on  Septem- 
ber 6. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CoNTE).  for  10  minutes,  today,  and  for 
10  minutes  on  Tuesday,  September  4. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Concressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Joelson. 

<The  following  Members  <  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoNTE)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Schadeberc. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt. 

Mr.  Cramer. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ALBERT)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Friedel. 

Mrs.    NORRELL. 

Mr.  Albert. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
tiTily  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  wore  tlicreupon  signt^d  by  the 
Speaker: 

H  R  7J7a  An  ttcl  la  rtiuend  tlie  act  nl 
June  5.  liiSJ.  so  ta  to  renujve  ceitiuu  rf- 
.Hirli'iiona  on  the  rrul  liroperiy  const^jeU  \o 
the  'IVrrUory  t^f  HrtWiUl  by  the  Vni!«>it  8l»»tfa 
Miuier  <*uth>>ntv  of  »Moh  rtct. 

\\  \\  UH.U  An  not  ti>  rrvUe,  tHnlify  tu\<l 
en»ot  Utie  .17  K\i  \\\P  \,*nlte«<  ,si,ue«  CNnte, 
rntiMwl  "I'l^v  nn<l  Alh^WrtncM  uf  th*  U»>1» 
I   I  n\p<l  Servic'w*'  . 

HH  I  rjft7  Alt  act  to  nin«>t>rt  ««»ciion  R15 
1  \iti(-lo  15)  of  title  10,  Unm>d  StAips  Code. 
ii'l.vting  to  nonjudicial  pvmlshnirnt.  and  for 
ither  i)uri>>flps,  and 

HJ  Re«  864.  Joint  resolution  making 
rontlnulnR  appropriations  for  the  f\.sc;il  yeivr 
1963  and  for  other  purposes; 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Admini.'^tration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  August  29,  1962, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles; 

H.R.3801.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  m.-ike  Joint  Investigations  and 
surveys  of  watershed  areas  for  flood  preven- 
tion or  the  conservation,  development,  utili- 
zation, and  disposal  of  water,  and  for  flood 
control  and  allied  purposes,  and  to  prepare 
joint  reports  on  such  investigations  and  sur- 
veys for  submission  to  the  Congress,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

HR.7638.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim 
Hviuiff  In  Comstock. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  32  minutes  p-m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
August  31,  1362,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE    CONfMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2471.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  60th  Quarterly  Re- 
port on  Export  Control  covering  the  second 
quarter  1962,  pursuant  to  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949;  to  the  C<jmmittee  on  Bank- 
ing  and    Currency. 

2472.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  certain  activities  of  the 
government  of  the  Virc;in  Islands  of  the 
United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1961;  to  the  Coniniittee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2473.  A  letter  from  the  As&istant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics, 
prepared  by  the  Commissioner  of  Narcotics, 
for  the  calend;u-  year  ended  December  31. 
1961,  pursuant  to  section  I  of  the  act  of  June 
14,  1930;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


REPORTS      OP      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printmii  aiid  reference  lu  the  proper 
calendar,  us  follow. s: 

Mr  HAYS  fomnviitet'  un  I^^>•i.^''  Aamtn- 
latr.iii.m  H.uise  Kefcisiman  742.  l:-'  ■••>'■  '\ 
rtUth'U'Uiiik;  t!u"  jirUiUnj}  of  iho  ^4^<vvvvi.4.ii« 
iMculrnt  to  the  preneuintl-t^  of  A  pOTtTfUl 
of  the  l.-vit'  Uonoroble  Hiunpi.'U  P  Tulmw 
to  tl>e  t'on»n\n!e««  oi\  AriiUuiMiir  \NS'l\f»M| 
(M>\en>tn\ent  it^rpt  N^^  'iM'^^  oi>!  ■>  i  ' 
Ue  (Minted 

Mr    \\h\^     ^^^n\n^^^ee  on  It.  o-«-    \>in\tn« 
Isirrttlon.    Hou«e  Mtvu^l Villon 'r">4     Howoivilloix 
|\rovldlnB  for  prlntlt^s  n.t  .-x  M 'ti:>r  iloottmtnl 
ll\e  "Compilation  of  Sivial  .'-•^cia  itv   t  eww- 
without     amendment      iKnp'       N         j  i—* 
Ordered  to  l>e  printed 

Mr.  HAYS  Commlltce  on  H^use  Admin- 
istration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  608. 
Concurrent  re.solutlon  axithorlzing  the  print- 


ing of  additional  copies  of  parts  1  and  2  of 
"Structure  and  Organization  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  States,"  87th 
Congress,  1st  session;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  2305).    Ordered  to  be  prin'ed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  87. 
Concxirrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  additional  copies  of  the  hiCarlnKs  en- 
titled ••Military  Cold  War  Education  and 
Speech  Review  Policies"  and  the  report 
thereon;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2306).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  756.  Reso- 
lution authorizing  expenditures  incurred  by 
the  Special  Committee  To  Investigate  Cam- 
paign Expenditures  to  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Hotise;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  2307).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN:  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  H  R.  5G98  A  bill  to 
extend  the  apportionment  requirement  In 
the  Civil  Service  Act  of  Jariuary  16,  1883.  to 
temporary  summer  employment,  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  2308).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  THORNBERRY;  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  776.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  S.  4.  an  act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Padre  Island  National 
Seashore;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2309).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  777.  Resolution  for  the  consid- 
eration of  S.  2429,  an  act  to  revise  tiie 
boundaries  of  the  'Virgin  Islands  National 
Park,  St.  John,  V.I.,  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2310).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  778.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  10129,  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  7,  1957,  relating  to  aircraft  loan 
guarantees;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2311).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  779.  Resolution  for  considera- 
tion of  H  R.  11732.  a  bill  to  amend  section 
305  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  as 
amended;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2312).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  780.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  12080.  a  bill  to  permit 
domestic  banks  to  pay  interest  on  time 
deposits  of  foreign  governments  at  rates  dif- 
fering from  those  applicable  to  dompstic  de- 
positors; without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2313).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  781.  Resolution  for  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  12365,  a  bill  to  amend  t.ile  III 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  lo  author- 
ize grants  for  family  clinics  for  domestic  aR- 
rlcultural  migratory  workers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  (Rejit  No. 
2314).    Referr(»d  to  the  House  Calend.tr 

Mr.  DELA.M:Y  fonunlttee  on  H\i:cs. 
HOUBO  Re»oluiion  7h.'  HesoUition  for  con- 
tlderiktlon  oX  H.K  1J71M  .k  biU  to  unbend  the 
Atomic  laergy  Cojnnum.v  \,i  >f  ii)65,  m 
nmtndwl.  to  provide  t  i  •.:.<•  o..p.  •.»;  ;  fwJ- 
♦riUly  OWne<l  p;  iu-'i,-,  ut  Lot  Alamo«, 
H.  M«„  ivnU  Iw  uiutsr  iuirpi^»<^*-  *  ih  ut 
«m»n(tmM\l  (»♦»*,  No,  IStft),    itn  im  i  i  » 


PUBLIC  XKWXS  AND  HF.SOl,UTlONS 

r»idrv  v\w\\sx-  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 

bili:.  iuui  lo.solullon.s  wrre  iuli'oduccd  atul 
sevci  ;»;;>•  ;of(nrod  as  follows; 

U>  Mr    A8HLKY. 
H.R.  13023.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1959  to  rMcnd  the  program 
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of  loans  for  housing  for  the  elderly  so  as  to 
include    housing    for    handicapped    families 
and    j)er8on8,    and    to    enable    occupancy    of 
such  housing  by  the  liandicapped  at  rentals 
they    can    afford    by    autliorizlng    grants    to 
maintain  its  solvency  where  rentals  are  re- 
duced for  this  purpose;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banlting  and  Ciu-rency. 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.R   13024.  A   bill   to   authorize   the   pay- 
ment of  pension  to  certain  veterans  of  World 
War  I;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CAHILL: 
H  R.  13025    A  bill   to  provide  Government 
transportation  on  a  space-available  basis  to 
certain  members  of  the  Glassboro  State  Col- 
lege International  Relations  Group;   to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H  R.  13026    A  bin  to  amend   the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of   1949   to  provide  compensation 
to  producers  of  milk  contaminated  by  radio- 
active fallout;    to   the  Committee  on   Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON  (by  request)  : 
H.R  13027.  A  bin  to  protect  the  rights  of 
owners  who.se  property  is  taken  by  or  under 
the  authority  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


By  Mr    FiYAN  "i  New  York: 
H,R.  13028.  A  bin  t.:  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment   of    the    Fire    Islar.d    National    Sea- 
shore, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.J.  Res.  870.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  International  Health  Research  Act  of 
1960  to  establish  a  National  Institute  for 
International  Health  and  Medical  Research, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KYL: 
H  J.  Res.  871.  Joint  resolution  requiring  a 
public  hearing  before  any  theater  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  which  is  suitable,  and  has 
been  used,  for  the  presentation  of  live  drama, 
ballet,  or  opera  productions  may  be  demol- 
ished; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  516.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing long-range  goals  of  American  foreign 
policy  and  the  deterruination  of  the  Congress 
to  obtain  true  victory  in  the  quest  for  these 
goals;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi: 
H  Res  775.  Resolution   authorizing   salary 
increases  for  the  file  clerk  and  assistant  file 
clerk  (minority) ;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BAKER; 
H.R,  13029.  A    bni    for    the   relief    of   Miss 
Mamie  H.  Winstead;   to  the  Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  BOLTON: 
H.R.  13030.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Frank 
Mramor;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    FOG  ARTY: 
H.R.  13031.  A   bin   for   the   reUef   of   Zofla 
Mleclelica;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  13032.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Assunta 
DlLella   Codelia;    to  the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  KOWALSKI: 
H.R.  13033.  A  bUl  for  the  rehef  of  Henry  C. 
Okulicz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  Mcdonough : 

H.R.  13034.  A  bin   for   the  relief  of  Jagjit 
Singh;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 

H.R.  130Q5.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rose 
Puccl  Borghlero;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


A  Salute  to  Our  Working  Force 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATI\'ES 
Thursday,  August  20   1962 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  struuKle  belwocn  democracy  and 
communism  intfn.sifie.s.  the  sif^niftcance 
of  Labor  Day,  the  imix)rtance  of  paymp 
tribute  to  the  workers  of  America,  be- 
comes greater.  This  is  true  becau.'^e  our 
great  national  .•^treneth  lies  r.ot  alone  in 
our  mas.sive  Military  Establishment,  but, 
even  more,  in  the  great  body  of  working 
men  and  women  of  America  who  pro- 
duce and  s-'o  on  pioducmg  all  that  we 
need  to  maintain  our  militaiT  strenpth. 

We  read  and  hear  so  much  about  how 
our  milita:y  miuht  act.s  a,"^  a  deterrent  to 
global  war;  how  it  keep.';  Khru.shchev 
from  tript:cnnK  such  a  war.  and  ihi.s  i.s 
true.  I  am  convinci-d,  ho\'.e\t'r.  that 
Khru.shchev  harbfir.s  a  \va:v  ji-;,, cj.  also 
for  tlie  ^reat  body  ol  woikmr  men  and 
women  of  America  who  produce  to  make 
oiu'  military  power  a  detencnt  to  all-cnit 
war  This  in  Itsi'lf  i.s  i\  ti  ibute  to  Anvi  i- 
Ca's  labor  force,  uiul  to  \hv  frtvdom  m 
Whiih  that  ticat  loicf  \vo^k^  ft  eoui.^r 
H  Is  not  foi  tlH\se  IhUUJ.s  MloiU'  l!u*l  Wf 
jr.'-  ^JuUflul  U>  our  woiktiN  \Se  j»oi>if 
cuUr  (U.NU  the  \ini>ieet-Urnlinl  aiMUutoiu'i 
ot  «U  tuuHt*  thrv  hnvr  lvio>i''hl  :uut  nil 
^^Mvle^•.  th'V  ha\t>  irndeivd  out  vowu 
\\\   .vUUT  M-.  {(Miodiiu:    l!U;   \rj\i'-   :\.o 

Lnlxn  Hny  has  rotnr  to  .v.rUivl  tl\> 
winp-u))  o(  tlie  ,«.\imim  I  .vruMni.  and  has 
b(X-on\o  trrthiionftUy  a  day  of  faniily  fun 
or  part  of  that  la.st  weeki  nd  of  vacation- 
ing or  rest  I  ofoiT  the  younestcrs  i  cturn  to 
school  and  the  autumn  roimd  of  activi- 
ties   ."^ct.";    ii       And    \vhy    not''      Thrre's 


nothing  wrong  with  havin.i:  fun.  It  is 
my  hope  in  these  few  minutes,  however, 
to  focus  attention  on  the  significance  of 
Labor  Day.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to 
mention  at  this  point  a  little  alx)ut  the 
origin  of  this  observance  and  why  we 
set  aside  the  first  Mor.day  m  .September 
to  honor  the  workme  men  and  women 
of  the  United  States. 

A  general  holiday  honoring  the  labor- 
ing people  of  America  was  first  sug- 
gested in  1882  by  Peter  J.  McGuire, 
founder  of  the  carpenters  union  and  co- 
founder  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  Mr.  McGuire  proposed  the  ob- 
servance of  a  day  eveiT  ypar  which,  in 
his  words,  "shall  be.  labor's — an  occasion 
devoted  to  the  industrial  spirit — the 
great  vital  force  of  every  nation." 

In  fact,  it  was  Mr.  McGuiie  wlio 
recommended  that  it  be  called  Labor 
Day  and  that  it  be  established  as  the 
first  Monday  in  September.  His  reason 
for  choosing  this  date  was,  again  in  his 
own  words,  .so  that  "it  would  come  at 
the  most  pleasant  season  of  the  year, 
nearly  midway  lx;t\veen  the  F"ourth  ol 
July  and  Thauks!.;ivin!.\' 

Over  tlie  years  tlie  obser\ance  of 
Lab(a-  D.in  radwallv  sprend  across  the 
count rv  First,  in  the  ts  aciitio:i!\l!y 
American  way  it  was  of?leiallv  iteo-'ia/ed 
thiourh  nuinu-ipal  ob.-i  rvai.ct  s  Next, 
.stnte  le'islaliv  n  vvu.'*  enacted  lecusnil- 
;i;-..'  Ihr  day  1  lit^U,  n\  18U4  CoiUMt^M 
pavNM'd  nn  lut  Nctim^  uMdr  Uit*  fti>t  Mop.- 
{.\i\\  n\  Sel>leml>ei  as  a  le^^al  holldaN'  m 
the  IM-xliiet  v>r  lN>hin\t>ltt  ntui  the  teit 
toilrn  'Ihl.v  orTlelrtl  itTO^'lUtlon  ^a.  r  \'u 
h.olsdnv  the  protlrr  It  nertird  n>ut  <fe 
srtvrd    and  by    I'.JOO  nitv^t   of  the  v'^^ate^ 


had  fullowed  .«iuU 


pledge  my  continuing  purpose  to  cooper- 
ate in  seeking  to  attain  the  objectives 
which  are  in  the  best  interest  of  all  our 
people. 

I  recognize  further  not  only  the  right 
of  labor  to  organize  but  also  the  impor- 
tance of  effective,  responsible,  and  repre- 
sentative unions  in  American  economic 
life  free  from  Government  domination. 
I  reaflBrm  my  support  of  labor's  claim 
to  a  fair  share  of  the  fruits  of  its  pro- 
duction. And  I  applaud  the  working 
people  for  their  indispeiisable  contribu- 
tion toward  keeping  our  country  strong 
and  free  and  prosperous. 

As  we  observe  Labor  Day.  1962.  m  the 
midst  of  international  tension.  I  com- 
mend our  working  men  and  women  for 
their  vital  role  in  helping  to  preserve 
the  freedom  we  value  so  highly,  and  I 
rest  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  they 
provide  America  with  the  unequaled  pro- 
ductive capacity,  enabling  us  to  meet 
any  challenge  the  stress  of  the  times 
may  present. 


l\y    \9'r^,  tlir  last   e.f 
leMlslBtUir.-*    inaetrd 


the    then   48  Stair 
a  labor  Day  law. 

In  .'^nlutintJ  o\n-  workim:  mm  nod 
women  on  their  day,  I  recoeni/o  with  a 
fr-t!!*^':    of    kinship    th.eir    goal-;,    nnd    I 


Mr   and  Mrs.  American  Citizen 


EXTENSION  OF  HKMAKKS 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

IN'mKKOWH't  luria.-vKM  MS'^i.H 
?"»:?.■"*?*«'■     :.,i.'t.  <f  .id    /  Vft.' 

M'     .'vMU:nN      Mt     Sp(^«k»  s     I   vvu>i.O 
Ml  ;  '    1,       :,•    ti)r    wtlrHlion    ol     tl,i 

\Uh\<  a  la  ai  twaitninr  ^^olV  about  a 
eonvtiiueni  I  sua  tie  l.ruK  who  now  le- 
si.tes  m  rav-nu  m  the  F:u:hth  rontMt\v- 
■^ioi-,a;  1); '-!!:(-:  of  New  .'rr.iey  Horri  iM 
Hudnr'  -^t  H';"^,r,'»'v  of  noble  bii'tli,  he 
held  the  title  of  baron  whicli  his  family 
had  held  for  almost  four  centuries.    In 
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1949.  after  spending  2  years  in  a  Hun- 
srarian  jail,  he  and  his  wife.  Gabriella, 
fled  from  Hungary  with  only  the  cloth- 
int;  they  had  on  their  backs.  Eventually 
thev  came  to  the  United  States  in  1957. 

On  August  29.  1962.  Baron  and 
Baroness  Lenk  became  U.S.  citizens,  will- 
muly  renouncing  their  titles  for  the 
prouder  title  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  American 
Citizen. 

Mr.  Lenk  now  is  a  painting  and  car- 
penter contractor  under  the  free  enter- 
prise system  in  our  great  democracy. 
I  am  5ure  chat  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lenk  realize 
that  in  America  titles  are  unnecessary 
because  every  man  and  woman  earns  re- 
spect and  dignity  on  their  own  merits. 


Historic  Celebration  at  Salisbary,  Pa. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZAND! 

OF    PENN-SYLV.\Nl-'\ 
I.N"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  30.  1962 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
the  honor  and  privilege  of  participating 
yesterday  in  a  celebration  commemorat- 
ing the  100th  anniversary  of  the  incor- 
pora«:ion  of  Salisbury,  Pa.  Walter  D 
Weise,  presidenr  of  Salisbury  Centennial, 
Inc  .  gave  2  years  of  his  time  and  services 
to  the  preparation  of  the  historic  pro- 
gram now  being  presented  in  this  com- 
munity that  was  first  settled  in  1753. 
The  remarks  I  made  at  this  commemora- 
tive ceremony  follow: 

.\DrjRESS     BY     REI'RESENT.ATIVE     Ja.mes     E       V.\n 

ZwDT.  Member  of  Congress.  20th  District 
i'>p  Pennsylv.ani.\,  \t  the  S.alisbt-ry  Cen- 
tennial Celebration  on  Avc.vst  29,  1962, 
Salisbury.   Pa. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  participate  in  this  cen- 
tennial pr-igram,  and  to  extend  my  sincere 
greetings  on  this  occasion,  which  com- 
memorates the  lOOth  anniversary  of  the  in- 
corporation of  Salisbury.  Pa. 

The  success  of  centennial  week  is  due  to 
the  hard-working  chairmen  and  members  of 
the  various  committees. 

Yet  without  the  wholehe.irted  cooperation 
of  businessmen  and  residents  of  the  coni- 
munltv  the  various  committees  would  have 
toiled  in  vain.  Theref(3re.  I  extend  my 
heartie.st   cor.gratulations   to   all    of   you. 

I  believe  this  centennial  celebration  pro- 
vides us  with  a  twofold  opportunity.  First, 
to  commemorate  the  centennial  of  Sall.sbury, 
and  second,  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
Ideals  on  which  our  communities,  our  St.ites, 
and  our  Nation  have  been  frnuided. 

As  we  review  the  history  of  Pennsyl\ania. 
we  are  reminded  that  befijre  the  coming  of 
the  white  man  Somerset  County  was  largely 
a  land  of  forests. 

Nevertheless,  there  were  many  glades  or 
natural  meadows  about  the  headwaters  of 
nearly  all  the  streams  in  the  central  part  of 
the  county. 

These  were  so  numerous  and  extensive — 
it  has  been  said  that  the  name  "The  Glades" 
was  applied  to  the  entire  county. 

It  was  certainly  a  land  of  promi.se.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  visualize  the  beauty  of  this 
area  in  its  primitive  state  Standing  on  the 
summit  of  either  the  Laurel  Hill  or  the  Al- 
legheny Mountain,  other  moimtain  ranges 
stood  out  in  outline  for  many  miles.  In- 
tervening were  the  hills  and  valleys — forests 
and  glades 


Historians  tell  us  that  several  years  before 
any  sett  ements  were  made  in  Somerset 
County,  bold  ar.d  daring  hunters  from  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  followed  the  old  Indian 
trails  Noith — and  invaded  the  region  In  pur- 
suit of  w:ld  animals  for  furs  and  food. 

A  few  adventurous  fur  traders  also  wan- 
dered from  place  to  place  to  trade  with  the 
Indians. 

One  of  the  most  noted  of  these  early  fur 
traders  was  John  Fraser.  who  erected  a  store- 
house on  the  Allegheny  River,  13  miles  above 
the  forks  of  the  Ohio  River  In  August  1753. 

It  is  revealed  that  John  Harris  erected  a 
storehouse  on  the  Juniata  River  In  1753. 

It  is  recorded  that  he  burled  Tanacharl- 
son.  chief  of  the  Iroquois,  referred  to  as  "the 
famous  f.alf-king." 

The  ftir  trader  Harris  cared  for  the  old 
chief's  fjmily,  but  afterwards  requested  pay 
from  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  for  his 
services. 

There  were  also  Indian  traders  who  went 
with  General  Braddock's  army  as  Inter- 
prct^ers  a.nd  some  ser.ed  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  time  as  guides. 

It  is  said  that  neither  the  hunters  nor  the 
fur  traders  ever  occupied  or  cultivated  the 
land  a.id  the  Indians  were  left  in  p>osses- 
s.on  oi  1-.  until  the  white  settlers  arrived. 

It  would  appear  that  Somerset  County 
never  was  the  permanent  home  of  any  con- 
siderable number  of  Indians  but  the  large 
f  jrests  alforded  an  excellent  hunting  ground. 

The  swiftly  flowing  streams  of  fresh  water 
provided  food  fishing  for  the  roving  bands. 
Til"  first  settlers  of  what  is  now  Somerset 
C  infy  were  not  wealthy.  These  pioneers 
tra.eled  over  rudely  constructed  roads  and 
Intiian  trails.  They  brought  very  little  of 
the   world's   goods   with    them. 

Yet  they  had  brave  hearts,  strong  arms, 
and  full  determination  to  find  new  homes  In 
the  wilds  beyond  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 
Most  of  them  it  is  thought,  arrived  In  the 
springtirae. 

After  erecting  a  temporary  shelter,  they 
set  to  work  clearing  away  the  underbrush, 
girdling  the  trees,  burning  over  the  new 
ground,  and  breaking  up  the  soil  as  best 
they  could  with  their  rude,  homemade  Im- 
plement;; which  consisted  of  wooden  plows, 
harrows,   picks,   mattocks,   and  forks. 

Forturately  the  site  of  a  cabln-to-be- 
home  was  near  a  never-falling  spring  which 
furnished   a   good  supply  of  cold  water. 

The  liihabitants  of  the  western  part  of 
early  Bedford  County,  *ln  their  petitions  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  set  forth  the  great  hard- 
ships under  which  they  labored  by  being 
so  remoti?  from  the  seats  of  Justice  and  pub- 
lic office.  Bedford  was  the  county  seat  at 
the  time 

In  reply  to  these  petitions,  the  General 
Assemblj  of  Pennsylvania  passed  an  act  on 
April  17.  1795  It  provided  that  a  new 
county  te  organized  from  that  part  of  Bed- 
ford County  lying  west  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountain,  known  as  Brothersvalley,  Turkey- 
fcx)t.  Qu?mahoning.  Milford.  Elk  Lick,  and 
Stonycreek   townships. 

The  new  county  was  called  Somerset — 
aftor  the  shire  of  Somerset  In  England. 

Nine  years  later  the  place  called  Elk  Lick, 
i:\  memory  of  the  famous  hunting  grounds 
for  elk,  tiecame  Salisbury. 

Thus  In  1794.  Salisbury  was  founded. 

Elijah  Wagner  was  the  first  burgess  of  the 
new  borcaigh. 

All  too  often  we  take  our  communities 
for  granted  and  spend  little  or  no  time  to 
express  our  appreciation.  This  100th  annl- 
vers.ary  cf  Salisbury  gives  us  an  opportunity 
to  stop  lor  a  moment  to  reflect  and  to  ap- 
preciate. On  such  an  occasion  as  this  we 
recall  the  courage  of  the  pioneer.  Many  had 
come  t-o  live  in  a  new  world  and  to  face  the 
no.?essity  of  adjusting  to  new  ways  of  life. 

A  Civil  War  had  come  to  our  Nation  the 
year  before  Salisbury  was  incorporated.  In 
1861.     When   this   community   was  officially 


born,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  President  and 
struggles  of  the  war  were  flanking  a  rela- 
tively new  nation.  The  pages  of  history  in 
the  year  1862  are  crowded  with  accounts  of 
a  "Confederacy"  and  a    Union  " 

Within  our  own  commonwealth  the  War 
Between  the  States  Is  Immortalized  by  tlie 
Gettysburg  battlefield,  where  the  turning 
point  of  that  war  cost  the  lives  of  so  many 
Union  and  Confederate  soldiers. 

We  can,  however,  be  eternally  grateful 
that  the  outcome  of  that  bewildering  and 
bloody  period  brought  peace.  It  also  re- 
stored a  common  purpose  to  the  annals  of 
America.  Once  again  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  were  safe  In  our  land. 

It  was  on  July  4,  1861,  In  a  message  to 
Congress  that  Abraham  Lincoln  spoke  of 
free  Institutions  In  the  following  term's  He 
stated — and  I  quote:  "It  may  be  affirmed 
without  extravagance,  that  the  free  institu- 
tions we  enjoy  have  developed  tlie  powers 
and  Improved  the  condition  of  our  whole 
people  beyond  any  example  In  the  world." 

Freedom  Is  .he  moat  cherished  possession 
found  In  our  American  heritage  But  when 
one  thinks  of  freedom — Just  wiiat  comes  to 
mind?  Do  we  think  of  unlicensed  liberty  or 
do  we  think  of  freedom  containing  the  ele- 
ments of  self-control?  Freedom  for  the  In- 
dividual Implies— as  It  did  100  years  ago — 
an  obligation  to  self  and  an  obligation  to 
others. 

There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  unlicensed 
liberty.  Mere  obedience  to  law  Is  not 
enough  to  preserve  freedom.  It  Is  not 
enough  to  preserve  Americanism.  There 
must  be  the  "spirit"— as  well  as  the  "letter" 
of  the  law  In  its  observance. 

Nowhere  else  In  these  United  States  do 
the  flames  of  our  glorious  national  history 
burn  brighter  than  in  Pennsylvania.  Penn- 
sylvania was  a  haven  and  home  for  many 
Europeans  who  came  to  this  country  seek- 
ing refuge. 

Many  communities,  which  were  formed  as 
exf)erlmenta  in  living,  thrived  briefly  and 
passed  into  history,  but  others  gained  In 
strength  and  vigor.  In  Pennsylvania  one 
can  follow  the  paths  of  the  early  pioneers 
There  are  numerous  sites  of  historic  forts, 
frontier    outposts,    and    historic    structures. 

There  are  monuments  to  great  leaders  and 
Important  peacetime  events 

Prom  one  end  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the 
other,  one  can  find  the  birthplaces  of  men 
and  women  who  have  had  and  important 
part    In    the    development    of    this    Nation. 

The  early  history  of  the  formation  of  our 
Nation  Is,  or  should  be  common  knowledge 
We  know  our  Illustrious  forefathers,  di.'isatis- 
fied  with  the  colonial  rule  of  the  tyrant 
George  III.  met  in  General  Congress  in  Car- 
penters Hall,  Philadelphia.  188  years  ago  A 
total  of  55  delegates  attended  that  First 
Continental  Congress,  representing  all  the 
Colonies  except  Georgia.  Georgia  did 
promise,  however,  to  concur  with  "her  sister 
Colonies"  In  their  effort  to  maintain  their 
rights. 

The  First  Congress,  as  did  the  Second  Con- 
tinental Congress,  which  met  In  the  state- 
house,  known  as  Independence  Hall,  peti- 
tioned the  king  asking  redress  of  wrongs 
The  Congress  specifically  denied  any  inten- 
tion of  separating  from  Great  Britain  and 
earnestly  expressed  a  desire  for  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  all  differences. 

The  king,  by  proclamation  declared  the 
Colonies  to  be  In  rebellion  and  sent  troops 
to  force  them  to  submit  to  taxation  without 
representation  and  other  equally  unjust 
measures. 

On  June  7,  1776.  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of 
Virginia,  moved  and  I  quote:  "That  these 
united  Colonies  are.  and  of  right  ought  to  be. 
free  and  Independent  States." 

Lee's  motion  was  seconded  by  John  Adams 
of  Massachusetts.  A  committee  of  five  was 
appointed  to  draft  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Less  than  1  month  later  that  his- 
toric document  was  adopted  on  July  4,  1776. 
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It  was  signed  by  John  Hancock,  president  of 
the  Congres.s  and  Charles  TliomjDSon,  secre- 
tary. The  rfm;iliung  members  signed  on 
August  2.  1776. 

From  July  4,  1776,  until  March  1,  1781. 
the  United  Spates  of  America  was  governed 
by  a  Contluental  or  General  Congress.  On 
this  latter  date  the  States  adopted  a  consti- 
tution called  the  "articles  of  confederation 
and  perpetual  union  between  the  States.'' 

On  May  14,  1787,  a  convention  of  55  dele- 
gates met  in  Philadelphia  "to  form  a  more 
perfect  union."  Every  Colony  was  repre- 
sented except  Rhode  Island. 

The  Article's  of  Confederation  had  been 
made  by  the  States  only — but  the  opening 
words  of  the  new  Constitution  signed  on 
September  17,  1787,  declared  the  form  of 
our  present  Government:  "We,  the  people  of 
the  United  States." 

At  that  time  our  new  Nation  was  the 
world's  youngest.  Today,  through  the  bene- 
fits guaranteed  by  the  document  our  eminent 
forefathers  drafted,  we  are  governed  by  the 
oldest  written  form  of  government  In  the 
world. 

About  this  document  that  was  signed  on 
the  soil  of  our  own  Commonwealth,  the  great 
British  statesman  Gladstone  said: 

"The  American  Constitution  Is,  so  far  as 
I  can  see,  the  most  wonderful  work  ever 
struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  and 
purpose  of  man." 

My  friends,  this  is  the  Instrument  that 
was  finally  .idopted  by  the  Constitutional 
Convention  on  September  17,  1787,  and  un- 
der which  this  Nation  has  been  governed 
since  March  4.  1789. 

I  remind  you  that  next  month,  on  Sep- 
tember 17,  we  will  observe  Constitution  Day 
It  Is  appropriate  that  as  we  gather  to  cele- 
brate the  100th  anniversary  of  Salisbury, 
Pa  .  we  recall  the  principles  Involved  in  the 
U.S.  Constitution. 

It  Is  a  sacred  document  that  provides  the 
atmosphere  of  freedom  for  an  occasion  such 
as  this.    It  is  our  heritage. 

Our  freedom  Is  not.  nor  ever  has  been, 
a  thing  to  take  for  granted.  It  Is  not  a  gift 
from  the  Government  to  the  people.  It  Is 
part  of  our  Republic.  It  reiwesents  a  faith, 
a  conviction,  a  belief,  a  heritage.  Our  fore- 
fathers left  us  these  elements  as  a  treasure. 
We  have  the  assurance  and  the  proof  that 
a  nation  composed  of  many  States,  many 
races,  of  all  colors  and  creeds,  can  be  gov- 
erned Justly  by  representation  of  all  those 
many  States,  races,  colors,  and  creeds. 

It  Is  a  heritage  of  which  we  should  be 
eternally  aw^re.  It  Is  a  heritage  of  which  we 
should  be  eternally  proud.  Above  all,  let  us 
never  forget  our  obligation  as  American  cit- 
izens to  protect  and  to  defend  our  precious 
heritage — the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 


Dr.  Harry  Wexler 


EXTF'NSION  OF  RtT^I.\RKS 
ov 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  30.  1962 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
.shocked  to  learn  of  the  recent  death  of 
the  Director  of  Re.'=;cfirch  of  the  U.S. 
Weather  Bureau,  Dr.  Harry  Wexler. 

As  a  member  of  the  Interstate  and 
Forcitrn  Ccimmerce  Committee  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Dr.  Wexler  dunn.si 
the  International  Geophysical  Year, 
when  he  accompanied  us  on  our  trip  to 
the  Antarctic  as  chief  scientist.  Dr. 
Wexler  had  been  with  the  Weather  Bu- 


reau continuously  since  1934  and  was 
considered  an  expert  on  atmospheric 
conditions. 

One  of  his  greatest  contributions  to 
our  country  was  the  part  he  played  in 
drafting  plans  for  the  use  of  satellites 
to  improve  weather  forecasting.  Dr. 
Wexler  was  one  of  the  first  scientists  to 
visualize  the  use  of  satellites  for  meteor- 
ological observation. 

In  recognition  of  his  outstanding  pub- 
lic service,  our  Commitl<?e  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  has  adopted  a 
resolution  noting  his  achievements, 
which  I  will  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  ; 

Resolution    of   the   CoMMrrtEi:   on    Inter- 
state AND  FoEicicN  Commerce 

It  Is  with  great  sorrow  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  learns  of  the  un- 
timely death  of  Harry  Wexler. 

For  many  years  by  reason  of  the  official 
relationships  of  the  committee  and  the 
Weather  Bureau,  the  committee  has  been 
well  aware  of  the  tremendous  contribution 
which  Harry  Wexler  has  made  to  the  world's 
meteorological  research,  Including  his  spon- 
sorship of  meteorological  satellites  and  his 
working  out  of  arrangements  for  Interna- 
tional cooperation  in  their  use.  Indeed,  no 
American  has  done  more  In  the  successful 
furthering  of  International  understanding 
among  scientists. 

But  beyond  this,  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee through  their  participation  in  the 
Internationai  Geophysical  Year  and  ensuing 
personal  association  with  him  as  chief  scien- 
tist for  the  Antarctic  programs  have  had  con- 
tinuing occasion  to  appreciate  his  warm 
friendliness,  imaginative  leadership,  stimu- 
lating scholarship,  catholic  knowledge,  vi- 
brant spirit,  and  confident  faith. 

Accordingli/.  be  it  re.^olicd  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
(in  executiie  sexsion  assembled) ,  That  its 
deep  sympathy  be  expressed  to  his  widow. 
Hannah,  to  their  daughters,  Susan  and 
Llbby,  and  to  his  associates. 

Unanimously  approved.  August  14,  1962. 
Oren   Harris. 

Chairman. 
W.  E    Williamson. 

CierA:. 

The  New  York  Times  also  noted  Dr. 
Wexler's  untimf^ly  death  and  I  would 
like  to  have  this  article  made  a  part  of 
the  Record: 

|From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  13,  1962] 
Dr.      Wexler.      a      Meteorologist.      Dies — 

Weather  Bcreac's  Director  of  Research 

Since  1955 

Woods  Hole.  Mass  .  August  11 — Dr.  Harry 
Wexler,  Director  of  Research  of  the  US. 
Weatlier  Bureau,  died  of  a  heart  attack  Sat- 
urday, while  on  vacation  here.  He  was  51 
years  old  and  lived  In  Falls  Church,  Va. 

Dr.  Wexier  had  been  with  the  Weather 
Bureau  continuously  since  1934.  He  held 
citations  for  distinguished  service  from  the 
Air  Force,  Navy,  Department  of  Commerce, 
and   National   Civil   Service   League. 

From  1955  through  1958.  along  with  his 
duties  at  the  Bureau,  he  was  chief  scientist 
for  the  US.  expedition  to  the  Antarctic  for 
the  International  Geophysical  Year. 

Last  June,  Dr.  Wexler  and  Prof.  Viktor  A. 
Bugaev  of  the  Soviet  Union  were  the  prin- 
cipal figures  in  drafting  plans  lor  use  of 
satellites  to  improve  weather  forecasting 
These  plans  were  announced  by  the  United 
Nations  World  Meteorological  Organization 
at  a  conference  in  Geneva  on  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  In 
space  re.'^e;irch. 

Dr  Wexler.  one  of  the  first  scientists  to 
visualize  the  use  of  satellites  for  meteorolog- 


ical observation,  was  known  as  the    father" 
of  the  Tiros  satellite. 

SERVED    ON    C.S     P.\NEUS 

He  became  chief  of  the  WeatJier  Bureau  b 
Science  Service  Division  In  1946  and  Director 
of  Research  In  1955.  During  that  Ume,  he 
also  served  on  special  Government  panels  on 
the  biological  effects  of  atomic  radiation, 
polar  research,  the  meteorological  aspects  of 
satellites  and  on  the  National  Academy  of 
Scienctj's  Space  Science  Board 

After  receiving  a  BS.  degree  In  mathe- 
matics from  Harvard  University  In  1932.  Dr. 
Wexler  attended  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Techonology,  from  which  Le  received  a 
ScX).  degree  in  meteorology  in  1939,  while 
working  for  the  Weather  Bureau. 

In  1940  he  was  Assistant  Professor  of  Mete- 
orology at  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  left 
this  position  late  in  1941  to  engage  in  de- 
fense work  for  the  Weather  Bureau  In  Wash- 
ington. In  1942.  he  joined  the  Army  Air 
Force's  weather  service  as  a  captain. 

FLEW    into    HfRRICANE 

While  with  the  Army  Air  Force,  he  Initi- 
ated weather  research  that  later  was  devel- 
oped Into  the  large  Air  Force  geophysics 
program.  In  September  1944,  Dr.  Wexler. 
with  Col.  Floyd  Wood  as  pilot,  made  the 
first  penetration  of  an  Atlantic  hurricane. 
He  rose  to  the  rajik  of  lieutenant  colonel. 

Dr.  Wexler  served  on  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Reactor  Safeguards  for  the  Atom- 
ic Energy  Commission,  as  chairman  of  the 
Geophysical  Research  Panel  of  the  Scientific 
Advisory  Board  to  the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Meteorological  Op— 
erations  Sulxrommittee  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  Aeronautics. 

He  had  been  vice  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Meterological  Society,  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Meteorological  Society  and  the  Wash- 
ington Academy  of  Sciences  and  chairman  of 
the  Upper  Atmosphere  Committee  of  the 
American  Geophj-slcal  Union. 


No-Action  Policy  of  the  New  Frontier  in 
Cuba  Threatens  Communist  Expansion 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

}iON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

OF    JLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Thursday.  August  30,  1962 

Mr.  CRAMER  Mr  Speaker,  recent 
confi-mation  by  the  Slate  Department 
and  CIA  together  with  Pre.'^.dential 
statements  proves  conclusively  what  ha.'= 
been  known  for  some  time,  that  Com- 
munists are  In  the  process  of  a  gipantic 
mihtAP.'  and  technical  buildup  in  Cuba 
in  direct  contravention  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  reenunciated  at  Punta  del  Este 
by  tlie  Organization  of  American  States 
recently. 

For  over  2  years  as  a  Repre.-^cntative 
of  one  of  the  di.'^tricts  of  Florida,  that 
State  being  90  miles  from  Cuba.  I  have 
been  insisting  upon  a  po.'^itive  firm  pro- 
gram to  oust  the  Communists  ar.d  Castro 
from  Cuba  and  to  prevent  its  military 
and  technical  buildup  as  a  jumpine-ofT 
pomi.  for  Communists  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

IT- is  recent  influx  of  what  the  ad- 
mini.stration  chooses  to  call  Communist 
technicians  and  the  importation  of  Red 
surface-to-air  missiles,  together  with  the 
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admitted  military  buildup  and  sub- 
stantial takeover  by  the  Chinese  and 
Russian  Communists  of  the  functions  of 
government  again  emphasizes  the  need 
for  and  the  long  lack  of  a  positive  pro- 
eram  to  get  rid  of  Castro. 

Instead  of  such  positive  action  and 
over  my  objections  the  administration 
has  endorsed  the  $62  million  ransom-for- 
prisoncrs  demands  made  by  Castro  in 
the  name  of  indemnity  for  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  invasion  and  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  mutual  security  bill  to  out- 
law this  transaction.  It  barely  failed 
passage  and  I  might  note  without  a  Re- 
publican vote  against  it  by  134  to  137  m 
a  division  vote.  This  abortive  demand 
for  dollars  is  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  no-trade  policy  carried  out  under 
Eisenhower  in  withdrawing  the  sugar 
quota,  and  the  followup  of  withdrawal 
of  trade  under  President  Kennedy  to 
prevent  the  flow  of  dollars  to  Cuba. 
Representing  the  tobacco  workers  of 
Tampa  and  knowing  that  the  lack  of  im- 
ported Havana  tobacco  has  hit  the  to- 
bacco-making industry  hard,  this  sacri- 
fice now  being  made  by  U.S.  workers  to 
prevent  dollars  from  flowing  to  Cuba, 
it  is  totally  unconscionable  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  give  backing  to  this 
indemnity  ransom  demand,  which  in- 
cludes a  preliminary  Treasury  Depart- 
ment ruling  making  contributions  to  the 
exiled  prisoners  committee  tax  deducti- 
ble and  refusal  upon  mt^t^rroeation  of  the 
F*resident  to  repudiate  this  scheme  to 
provide  dollars  to  Communist  Castro. 

During  the  campaign,  candidate  Ken- 
nedy reiterated  many  times  Ins  inten- 
tion, if  elected  President,  to  take  firm 
action  m  Cuba,  including  specifically  the 
recognition  of  a  free  non-Communist 
government-in-exile  This  ha-s  not  been 
done  to  date  and  the  Cuban  refugees, 
who  themselves,  if  properly  unified  be- 
hind an  effective  leader  could  do  more 
than  anyone  else  both  externally  and  in- 
ternally to  overthrow  the  Castro-Com- 
munist regime,  for  many  months  have 
been  imploring  the  administration  to 
take  such  a  move  .so  that  all  of  the  Cuban 
exiles  and  the  present  and  prospective 
insurgents  within  Cuba  would  know  that 
the  United  States  is  in  support  of  a  free 
non-Conimunist  government  for  Cuba 
and  would  have  hopes  of  eventual  vic- 
tory. The  floundering  around  today,  in- 
cluding the  split  among  the  Cuban  refu- 
gees as  to  who  the  proper  leader  should 
be.  makes  this  solution  to  the  Cuban 
crisis  most  difficult. 

The  second  step  should  be  a  declara- 
tion of  policy  by  the  United  States  an- 
nounced to  the  Communist  world  the  in- 
tention of  this  country  to  uphold  tlie 
Monroe  Doctrine  reenunciated  at  Punta 
del  Este  and  backed  by  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  to  pir.tnt  trie 
inshipment  in  the  future  of  any  addi- 
tional heavy  war  materiel  m  this  hemi- 
sphere and  specifically  to  Cuba  and  like- 
wise to  prevent  the  exportation  from 
Cuba  to  any  other  hemisphere  of  revolu- 
tionary war  materiel  and  or  forces. 
Troops  were  sent  to  South  Vietnam  to 
prevent  Communist  overthrow  and  at- 
tack from  Laos,  risking  Russian  and  Red 
China  oppositon  but  none  developed. 
That  country  is  five  to  six  thousand  miles 
from  our  shores  and  yet  there  is  no  will- 


insrness  to  prevent  shipmrnt  of  troops 
and  materiel  into  a  Communist-con- 
trolled and  dominated  island  90  miles 
from  our  shores.  This  makes  no  sense  to 
me  or  the  American  people.  The  excuse 
IS  used  that  the  United  States  should  not 
ruffle  tiie  feathers  of  Russia  because  of 
the  Berlin  situation.  That  did  not  pre- 
vent troops  from  being  sent  to  South 
Vietnam  and  .should  not  prevent  firm  ac- 
tion on  Cuba.  This  is.  in  my  opinion,  an 
excuse  for  inaction  which  makes  no 
sense. 

Th"  President  should  likewise  enun- 
ciate the  policy  of  the  United  States  that 
Alliance  for  Progress  funds  which  are  al- 
ready supposed  to  be  conditioned  upon 
land  reform  and  other  a.ssurances  should 
also  be  made  available  subject  to  further 
assurances  that  aid  to.  recognition  of, 
and  trade  with  Cuba  would  be  withdrawn 
so  tha:  that  coantry-  would  be  isolated 
and  to  prevent  the  (pcportation  of  com- 
munism from  Cuba." 

The  best  information  available  to  me, 
despite  denials  thereof  by  the  President 
and  the  State  Department,  is  that  some 
450  Communist  troops  recently  did  enter 
Cuba  along  with  the  other  military  build- 
up and  whether  or  not  they  were  in 
uniform  seems  to  be  nit  picking  and  ap- 
proacl-es  an  effort  to  mislead  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  Cuba. 
Throu  ih  failure  to  back  up  the  invading 
refuse  ?s  on  the  Bay  of  Pigs  with  military 
recommended  air  coverage  the  immediate 
opportunity  to  get  rid  of  Castro  was  lost 
and  thus  the  responsibility  of  the  New 
Frontier.  It  is  equally  its  responsibility 
to  provide  effective  leadership  in  killing 
off  this  cancer  before  it  spreads  further 
or  becomes  a  greater  dancer  and  this, 
in  my  opinion,  is  our  duty  under  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  principles.  A  failure  to 
provide  an  effective  program  is  a  sign  of 
weakness,  not  only  throughout  the  world, 
but  m  this  hemisphere  in  particular. 
It  is  t:me  that  it  be  recognized  that  the 
Communists  are  establishing  a  little  Rus- 
sia and  Red  China  m  Cuba.  90  miles  from 
our  shore,  and  if  this  is  realized  then  ac- 
tion recessaiily  follows.  I  add  to  my 
remar<s  a  very  well -reasoned  column  by 
Henry  J.  Taylor,  which  also  reasons  that 
this  buildup  IS  obviously  interference  in 
our  hfmisphere  contrary  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine: 

Cuba  Emcarr.^sses  J  P.K. 
I  By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

The  heroes'  shells  that  rlchocheted  across 
Havan;i  Harbor  into  the  Soviet-Infested  Ro- 
situ  d^  Hornedo  Hotel  were  the  shots  of 
liberty  1  his  is  the  agonized  voice  of  the 
oppres.sed  about  which  we  preach  so  much 
to  far-off  places  and  do  nothing  about  In 
nearby  Cuba. 

Cuba  embarra.s.ses  President  Kennedy.  He 
system.^tically  attempts  to  tuck  Cuba  under 
the  bed  This  is  human.  But  no  greater 
disservice  could  be  done  to  the  human  spirit 
there,  "x)  the  mteenty  of  the  United  Slates. 
our  hemisphere  ar.d  the  peace  of  the  world. 

On  H  public  relations  basis,  one  of  the 
administrations  major  objectives  Is  to  keep 
this  h'Tror-strlcken  Island  out  of  the  head- 
lines. The  mold  was  cast  Immediately  after 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  debacle.  For  this  public 
relations  purpose.  Mr  Kennedy  advanced  his 
Vienna  meering  wi'h  Khrushchev  and  sur- 
prised President  de  Gaulle  and  Prime  Min- 
ister Macmillan  by  going  abroad  and  entering 
into  full  pageantry  months  before  he  orig- 
inally intended  to.  or  should  have  gone. 


The  diversion  process  continues.  But  it 
still  leaves  our  Cuba  business  unfinished. 
How  long  can  the  United  States  pretend 
nothing  Is  happening  in  Cuba  and  turn 
its  gaze  the  other  way? 

Mr.  Kennedy  warned  Castro,  "The  United 
States  will  not  tolerate  a  Communist  regime 
90  miles  from  our  shores."  We  not  only 
tolerate  it:  we  actually  help  It.  First,  we 
help  it  by  not  constantly  condemning  In 
any   effective   way   the   barbarlanlsm   there. 

Protocol  wrlstslaps,  j-es.  Wrath,  no.  If 
the  steel  companies  could  evoke  such  wrath 
from  Mr.  Kennedy,  why  cannot  Cuba? 

Next,  we  help  Cuba  In  the  United  Nations. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Harlan  Cleveland 
recently  testified  before  a  Senate  subcommit- 
tee that  the  State  Department  had  diverted 
other  funds  to  pay  delinquencies  in  the  U.N. 
for  several  Iron  Curtain  countries — including 
Cuba.  Moreover,  through  the  abu.sed  ma- 
chinery of  the  U.N.'s  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion In  Geneva,  we  have  paid  Russia  for 
trucks  and  jeeps  to  send  to  Castro. 

Lastly,  we  help  Cuba  miglitily  by  having  a 
policy  that  Is  no  policy  at  all.  Admittedly, 
enemy  rocket  sites  are  available  there  from 
which  to  reach  Miami.  Cape  Canaveral,  and 
even  Washington  (only  1,139  miles i.  New 
York  (1.317),  Boston  (1.601).  Chicago 
( 1 .333 ).  Kansas  City  ( 1,497) .  Denver  (1.819), 
Los  Angeles-San  Diego  (2,299),  and  easily  as 
far  as  Seattle  (2,843)   on  a  pinpoint  basis. 

Why  does  the  administration  consistently 
pooh-pooh  and  soften  the  Indications  these 
rocket  sites  are  being  built?  If  you  were 
Khrushchev,  wouldn't  you  build  them?  Dis- 
liking the  inevitable  does  not  make  it  less  in- 
evitable. 

We  have  a  great  US  naval  base  right  on 
the  Island.  Scores  of  Russian  transports, 
loaded  to  the  gunwales  with  technicians" 
and  military  equipment,  steam  past  it  every 
week  In  effect.  Cuba  has  been  invaded  If 
Mr.  Kennedy  cannot  conveniently  see  that 
this  Is  Interference  In  our  hemisphere  by 
foreign  powers.  It  Is  high  time  the  American 
people  forced  a  better  policy  than  let  the 
dust  settle." 


The  World  Needs  the  Truth  About 
America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  30.  1962 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  completed  reading  a  most  thought- 
provoking  and  inspirational  book  by  At- 
torney General  Robert  F  Kennedy,  "Just 
Friends  and  Brave  Enemies."  realistical- 
ly outlining  the  problems  facing  this  Na- 
tion in  opposing  the  insidious  and  skill- 
ful Communist  effort  to  win  the  battle 
for  the  minds  of  young  people  in  many 
countries  around  the  world. 

The  Attorney  General  has  written  an 
interesting  and  lively  report  on  his  ener- 
getic trip  around  the  world  last  February 
to  14  countries,  including  Japan,  Indo- 
nesia, and  Germany. 

The  accounts  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's spirited  discussions  with  students, 
labor  leaders,  ofiBcials,  and  busine.ssmen 
are  worth  reading  by  anyone  who  intends 
to  travel  overseas.  His  candid  answers 
to  questions  about  the  United  States  and 
the  American  people  demonstrate  what 
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one  person  can  do  to  help  get  the  truth 
abroad. 

The  Attorney  Gt-neral  found  an  ap- 
palling amount  of  misinformation  about 
the  United  States,  our  people  and  our 
system  of  f^  overnment.  He  states  that 
the  Communists  have  gained  the  initia- 
tive in  the  fit;ht  for  the  minds  of  the 
men  and  women  who  will  be  the  leaders 
of  their  cou.itnes  5.  10.  and  15  years  from 
now.  So,  it  is  i^the  last  chapter  in 
which  he  poses  the*  problem  and  makes 
worthwhile  su- l<  .jii  :,s  for  meeting  the 
Communist  cliall/nge,  that  the  book  is 
particularly  notiible. 

The  Attorney  General's  recommenda- 
tions to  get  the  facts  about  us  and  our 
way  of  life  to  the  peoples  in  foreign 
countries  and  the  need  for  an  imagina- 
tive, tough,  and  self-sacrificing  effort  on 
our  part,  are  contained  in  an  article 
which  appears  in  the  most  recent  issue 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Under 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  this  article 
in  the  Record. 

The  Worle.  Needs  The  Truth  About 
America — Writing  From  the  Experience 
OF  His  nF'ENT  World  Tolti,  the  Presi- 
dents Bp.  thkr  Proposes  a  Plan  To  Sell 
U.S.  Ideals  on  an  Open  Market 

(By  Robert  F.  Kennedy) 

Last  February  in  Indonesia  an  aggressive 
young  Communist  student  Insisted  that  the 
United  States  supports  colonialism  because 
we  do  not  stand  with  Indonesia  in  its  dispute 
with  the  Netherlands  over  West  New  Guinea. 
I  was  Interested  In  learning  If  he  and  his 
vocal  companions,  who  were  loud  In  their 
criticism  of  colonialism,  were  sincere  or  Just 
propagandizing.  Did  they  oppose  the  Chi- 
nese in  Tibet,  or  the  Russians  In  Hungary. 
I  asked  them.  They  responded  that  these 
were  not  examples  of  colonialism  as  the 
people  In  those  countries  supported  the  re- 
gime and  had  asked  for  the  help  of  the 
Chinese  and  Russian  armies.  What  about 
East  Berlin.  I  asked.  If  the  people  supported 
the  regime,  how  did  they  explain  the  wall? 

"Let's  talk  about  West  New  Guinea.  We 
don't  want  to  discuss  details.  We  want  to 
talk  about  West  New  Guinea,"  the  young 
Communist?,  replied. 

I  received  no  supp>ort  from  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  audience  of  30  or  35  youth 
leaders.  After  the  meeting  four  or  five  stu- 
dents came  to  see  me.  however.  They  said 
I  was  absolutely  correct  about  Communist 
colonialism  I  asked  why  they  didn't  say 
BO  at  the  meeting.  They  explained  that  they 
could  not  speak  up  because  it  Just  was  not 
done.  No  one  criticizes  communism,  they 
said. 

This  Incident  Illustrates  one  side  of  a  para- 
dox— that  the  Communists  have  taken  the 
initiative  in  seeking  to  win  the  allegiance 
of  young  people  In  foreign  lands,  particularly 
the  new  countries,  and  In  some  areas  have 
absolutely  no  opposition.  The  other  side  Is 
that  despite  this,  but  because  of  other  things 
we  have  done  throughout  our  history,  there 
Is  a  tremendous  reservoir  of  good  will  toward 
the  United  SUites.  On  our  trip  to  Japan, 
Indonesia.  Germany  and  11  other  countries 
we  encountered  some  antl-Amerlcan  demon- 
strations, but  these  represented  a  minority 
point  of  view.  In  these  countries  and  all 
around  the  world — among  students,  intellec- 
tuals, officials,  businessmen,  and  labor 
leaders — there  Is  a  profound  unspoken  ad- 
miration for  America  and  the  American  peo- 
ple. We  encountered  It  over  and  over  again 
In  kind  words,  the  enthusiasm  of  students, 
the  faces  C'f  clilldren  and  the  laughter  of 
grownups.  But  this  reservoir  Is  as  yet  un- 
tapped, and  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Indonesian  students  who  sided 
with  me  to  participate  in  the  meeting.     This 


Is   a  tnigedy   of   the  past,   but  It  Is  also  the 
challenge  of  the  future. 

crucial    question   of   civil   rights 

I  returned  home  convinced  more  than  ever 
that  what  we  do  here  in  the  United  States 
will  have  a  major  effect  on  how  we  meet  this 
challenge  and  whether  we  retain  our  posi- 
tion in  the  world.  We  must  first  keep  our- 
selves prepared  militarily,  but  we  must  also 
build  our  strength  In  such  domestic  areas 
as  civil  rights,  economic  productivity,  and 
social  security.  The  struggle  we  face  will 
take  all  our  effort  over  the  next  two  or  three 
decades.  It  will  exact  a  tremendous  price. 
But  It  Is  a  price  we  must  pay,  for  If  we  do  not 
succeed,  we  lose  all. 

Particularly  in  the  field  of  civil  rights  we 
must  put  our  own  house  in  order.  In  every 
country  we  visited,  at  every  stop  we  made, 
we  were  asked  about  the  violation  of  civil 
rights  In  the  United  States.  In  Japan.  In 
Indonesia.  I  sensed  the  hurt  and  the  hos- 
tility In  many  of  the  questioners.  To  them 
I  honestly  admitted  our  weaknesses,  but  I 
also  pointed  out  the  gains  we  have  made 
and  the  efforts  of  the  administration  and 
the  American  people.  I  told  them  of  the 
progress  we  are  making  in  voting,  transpor- 
tation, Federal  employment,  employment  by 
Government  contractors,  and  also  In  other 
fields  not  directly  related  to  civil  rights 
which  nonetheless  have  a  major  economic 
effect  on  Negroes,  such  as  the  minimum 
wage  law.  housing,  and  the  extension  of  so- 
cial security. 

We  must  realize,  however,  that  as  long  as 
major  Inequities  exist  anjrwhere  In  our 
country,  we  will  have  problems  abroad.  We 
have  to  move  ahead  here  In  the  United  States 
not  only  because  it  Is  right  but  also  more 
selfishly  because  our  freedom  and  our 
strength  overseas  depend  upon  our  progress. 
We  cannot  successfully  portray  ourselves  as 
believing  In  the  Constitution  and  freedom 
if  at  home  we  treat  a  portion  of  our  popu- 
lation as  Inferiors. 

It  may  appear  Incongruous  to  say  that  our 
foreign  position  will  be  determined  by  what 
we  do  to  find  employment  for  the  miners 
of  West  Virginia,  for  the  unemployed  of 
the  Iron  range  of  Minnesota,  or  for  the  26 
million  young  people  who  will  Join  the  l&hoT 
market  In  the  next  10  years.  But  It  Is  true. 
Our  democratic,  free  enterprise  system  Is 
competing  with  Marxism  in  a  worldwide 
arena.  America's  position  throughout  the 
world,  as  well  as  the  general  cause  of  free- 
dom, will  be  affected  by  the  way  we  handle 
these  problems,  as  well  as  our  treatment  of 
freedom  riders  or  sit-ins  or  any  others  who 
are  struggling  for  equality.  If  major  prog- 
ress Is  not  made  In  these  purely  domestic 
areas  now  and  In  the  next  decade,  our  world 
position  will  be  seriously  shaken. 

The  leaders  of  the  nations  of  Asia.  Africa, 
South  America,  and  the  Middle  East  during 
the  sixties,  seventies,  and  the  eighties  will  be 
the  Intellectuals,  the  college  students,  the 
lat>or  leaders  of  today.  We  cannot  change 
their  minds  and  interest  them  In  democratic 
principles  unless  we  are  successfully  prac- 
ticing them  at  home. 

When  I  visited  Bonn,  the  first  question 
asked  by  a  group  of  German  students  was. 
"Why  is  the  United  States  so  unpopular  with 
Intellectuals  and  university  groups,  especially 
In  Asia?" 

That  conclusion  is  widely  accepted  here  In 
the  United  States  as  well  as  abroad.  Cer- 
tainly that  was  my  understanding  before 
taking  this  trip.  It  is  a  verdict  which  I 
now  believe  to  be  completely  unwarranted. 
However,  unless  we  take  major  steps  im- 
mediately. 10  years  from  now  it  will  be  true. 
We  must  begin  now  to  answer  the  cries  that 
are  raised  against  us. 

An  analysis  of  the  worldwide  Impression 
that  our  system  is  unpopular  can  reveal  the 
source  of  our  difficulties,  our  problems,  and 
some    possible    solutions.      First,    we    must 


recognize  that  In  many  countries,  as  we  saw 
on  our  trip,  there  Is  a  strong  and  vocal  Com- 
munist opposition  to  the  United  States  and 
to  oxir  way  of  life.  This  opposition  is  well 
organized.  Highly  disciplined  cadres  con- 
centrate their  activities  in  universities,  labor 
organizations,  and  intellectuial  groups.  Most 
frequently  the  leaders  are  energetic,  coura- 
geous, and  articulate.  They  have  a  party  line 
they  follow  rigidly.  They  know  exactly  what 
they  think.  They  know  where  they  are  go- 
ing, and  they  are  willing  to  use  any  means 
to  achieve  their  ends. 

Within  each  of  their  countries,  these 
groups  exploit,  frequently  with  devastating 
effect,  the  areas  of  differences  between  their 
country  and  the  United  States.  In  those 
countries  which  were  formerly  colonial  pos- 
sessions, the  local  Inhabitants  are  apt  to 
have  an  anti-European  bias,  and  the  Com- 
munists are  frequently  successful  in  their 
efforts  to  associate  us  with  that  antagonism. 
Beyond  that,  they  take  advantage  of  their 
nation's  j>olicy  differences  with  the  United 
States . 

Communists  vocally  and  actively  back 
Indonesia's  claim  to  West  New  Guinea.  They 
assert  that  our  failure  to  support  Indonesia's 
position  Indicates  that  we  support  the  Dutch 
and  tiierefore.  favor  colonialism. 

In  Japan  the  Communists  call  for  us  to 
return  Okinawa.  Why.  they  contend,  should 
we  be  occupying  the  Ryukyu  Islands  so  long 
after  the  war?  Again  local  sentiment  is 
aroust?d  against  the  United  States. 

Added  to  all  this  is  the  Comffiunists' 
dedication.  I  think  back  to  the  young  man 
who  stood  10  feet  from  me  at  the  University 
of  Indonesia  in  Jakarta  and  hit  me  across 
the  face  with  a  piece  of  hard  fruit.  He 
was  willing  to  risk  prison  to  demonstrate 
his  hatred  for  a  representative  of  the  United 
States. 

Against  this,  as  I  saw  repeatedly,  there  is 
no  one  to  question  the  Communist  posi- 
tions their  facts.  There  Is  no  pro-democ- 
racy organization.  There  is  no  disciplined 
and  calculated  effort  to  present  another  side. 
And  so  It  Is  that  a  small,  able  and  well- 
trained  unit  can  take  over  a  meeting  or  an 
organization,  or  even  a  government. 

Th.it  was  the  important  lesson  of  my  visit 
to  Waseda  University  In  Tokyo.  Approxi- 
mately 100  students,  a  small  fraction  of  the 
3.000  present,  were  able  to  cause  near  chaos 
at  tills  meeting.  The  disrupters,  located 
straUigically  in  twos  and  threes  throughout 
the  Jimmed  auditorium,  began  to  shout  and 
jeer  ;is  I  started  to  speak.  Bedlam  spread. 
The  Communists  were  yelling.  "Kennedy, 
go  home."  The  anti-Communists  were  yell- 
ing l)ack,  and  the  others  were  yelling  for 
everyone  to  keep  quiet.  Once,  when  I  began 
to  answer  the  extended  argument  of  a  par- 
ticularly loud-voiced  young  Communist, 
every  light  In  the  house  went  out,  and  the 
microphone  went  dead.  The  power  had 
failed — I  could  not  believe  by  accident  It 
was  15  minutes  before  I  was  able  to  resume. 

student  hunger  for  facts  about  united 

STATES 

Those  devoted  young  Communists  did  not 
want  to  hear  a  representative  of  the  United 
States,  and  they  did  all  they  could  to  Foe 
that  no  one  else  could  hear.  They  knew 
that.  If  they  succeeded,  they  would  seize  the 
newspaper  headlines,  and  the  impression 
would  be  created  once  again  that  university 
students  are  antagonistic  to  the  United 
States.  The  Incident  would  t>e  further  evi- 
dence to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  Intellec- 
tuals in  Asia  are  pro-Communist  and  op- 
posed to  America. 

Of  course.  I  do  not  claim  that  the  rest  of 
the  students  In  the  hall  or  outside  In  the 
courlyard  supported  the  United  States.  Nor 
does  the  fact  that  there  were  no  disturbances 
at  Tokyo's  NIhon  University,  or  on  the  cam- 
puses; at  Bandung  or  Jogjakarta,  indicate  an 
accejitance  by  students  at  these  universities 
of  the  American  way  of  life. 
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Bi.it  such  students  are  not  Communists, 
they  don't  accept  communism,  and  they  have 
open  minds.  That  Is  what  Is  Important. 
Thev  asked  ma^.y  questions  about  the  policies 
and  programs  of  the  United  States.  Some 
of  the  points  they  raised  Implied  funda- 
mental criticisms  of  cur  role  In  foreign  policy 
and  of  what  we  are  doing  In  the  United 
States.  By  and  large  they  were  looking  for 
facts.  Thev  were  hungry  for  knowledge,  as 
were  the  vast  majority  m  c/ery  student  group 
to  whom  I  spoke.  The  student  bodies  before 
whom  I  appe.ired  were  as  friendly  as  any 
other  group  I  had  ever  addressed,  Including 
any  In  the  United  States.  They  are  puzzled 
about  many  things  in  the  United  States,  and 
they  want  explanations.  They  hope  the  an- 
swers will  give  them  the  truth.  But  what 
they  have  been  searching  for  we  have  not 
made  available  True,  we  have  given  gen- 
erously of  economic  aid.  but  the  ideas  and 
philosophies  for  which  th^y  hunger  hive  not 
been  forthcoming.  They  need — and  want — 
more;   it  must  be  made  available. 

COMMUNIST    I.VDOCTRIN-.^TION-    AT    WOEK 

The  amount  of  misinformation,  as  well  as 
the  lack  of  information,  about  the  United 
States  and  our  system  of  government  in 
these  countries  Is  appalling.  Many  of  the 
students  and  Intellectuals  think  of  the 
United  States  as  it  was  50  or  even  a  100 
years  ago.  When  I  met  with  a  group  of 
labor  leaders  in  Tokyo,  Mr  Akira  Iwal,  repre- 
senting Sohyo,  Japan's  largest  union,  asked 
me  In  all  apparent  innocence.  "The  basic 
character  of  your  nation  is  capitalism,  isn't 
that  true?  With  Morgan.  Rockefeller,  and 
all  of  these  in  control?"  E-.en  men  such  as 
Mr.  Iwal.  of  great  Influence  among  their 
countrymen,  kn-iw  nothing  of  our  social  eains 
and  little  of  the  aims  and  aspirations  of  our 
people  and  our  Government  The  Com- 
munists" propaganda  machine  constantly 
spews  out  Its  facts  and  figures  and  us  ver- 
sion of  how  to  Solve  the  problems  of  the 
world.  They  broadcast  the  line  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China  hold  the 
correct  philoeophy  and  that  the  United 
States  is  always  In  error.  The  United  States, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  to  them  a  system  of 
"capitalistic  Imperialism,"  and  everyone  from 
Marx  to  Khru.shchev  knows  just  how  cruel 
and   aggressue   that   system   is. 

Colonialism  is  an  evil  and.  as  I  learned 
from  repeated  exposure  to  student  groups, 
colonialism  and  cipitallsm,  ev^n  Im.perlal- 
Ism,  are  Interchangeable  terms  in  the  minds 
of  many.  Because  the  United  States  has  a 
capitalistic  system,  the  Communists  can 
charge  that,  given  the  opportunity,  this  coun- 
try will  seek  to  continue  a  system  of  cxnloi- 
tatlon  The  Comm.unists,  being  opposed  to 
capitalism,  are  therefore  automatically  op- 
posed to  colonialism.  These  arguments  ob- 
viously strike   a  responsive   chord. 

No  one  comes  forward  with  an  explanation 
of  the  modern-day  United  States:  no  one 
counters  with  the  fact  that  mndern-day  colo- 
nialism is  tied  to  communl.sm,  not  capital- 
ism. No  one  Is  there  to  talk  about  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Hungary.  Poland,  Tibet,  or  East 
Germany,  and  East  Berlin. 

No  one  is  prepared  to  counter  the  Commu- 
nists" arguments  with  facts  and  figures. 
Further,  if  a  representative  of  the  United 
States  arrives  in  a  country  to  explain  the 
American  point  of  view,  a  small  minority 
causes  a  riot,  disturbs  the  performance  or 
disrupts  the  speech.  The  incident  makes 
headlines  across  the  world  and  creates  ex- 
actly the  Impression  the  Communists  w.sh  to 
create — that  students  oppose  Americans.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  Communist  comes  to 
speak.  Those  who  truly  belie-.e  in  the  free 
system  realize  that  opposition  viewpoints 
should  be  aired.  The  Communi.st  speaks,  the 
audience  llsten.s,  and  there  Is  no  display. 
Because  of  the  contrast,  the  student  body  is 
thus  pictured  as  disliking  the  United  States 
and  supporting  communism. 


We  are  victims  of  a  smart,  articulate,  'well- 
or'j;:in  zed  minority  which  has  kept  us  con- 
tiiu:  >usly  on  the  defensive.  We  have  per- 
mitted it  tu  happen;  we  have  allowed  it  to 
contir;ue.  If  we  do  not  meet  the  problem 
head  (m.  If  we  are  not  ourselves  imaginative, 
tough,  dedicated,  willing  and  self-sacrlflcing. 
the  struggle  with  the  enemy  will  not  be  won 
hy  them,  but  lost  by  us. 

In  Japan  today  there  are  more  than  700,- 
000  c:  Uege  students;  in  Indonesia  there  are 
75  000,  where  before  the  war  there  were  only 
a  few  hundred;  the  same  situation  is  true 
In  countries  all  over  the  world.  These  are 
the  people  who  will  be  making  the  decisions 
in  the  next  decade. 

There  is  a  great  deal  we  can  do  to  make 
available  to  them  the  facts  about  us;  to 
impress  upon  them  that  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment has  made  progress  In  the  last  50 
years;  to  let  them  know  that  our  way  of 
life  l3  far  dlflferent  from  what  Marx  de- 
scribed a  hundred  years  ago;  that  this  prog- 
ress has  been  made  under  the  banner  of  free- 
dom. Fortunately  we  still  have  time  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  win  the  fight  for  the 
mind.'s  of  these  young  people. 

TAKT.NG  THE  PP.OP.\G AND.^  OFTENSIVZ 

These  are  seme  of  the  basic  things  that 
we  ca  a  do: 

To  all  these  nations  I  would  send  groups 
of  men  and  women  to  lecture,  not  Just  about 
the  United  States  and  our  form  of  govern- 
ment or  about  democracy  generally,  but  also 
about  hist  :Ty  and  philosophy  and  literature 
and  e  /en  more  practical  matters. 

I  wculd  have  people  talk  about  some  of 
the  successes  that  we've  had  In  the  United 
Sr.ate5.  and  the  problems  we  have  had  to 
overcom.e.  I  would  tell  them  more  about 
what  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish.  I 
would  tell,  for  instance,  about  our  farms 
and  farm  production.  This  area  has  largely 
been  Ignored.  It  Is  the  backbone  of  any 
;-oclety.  The  failures  of  the  Communist  sys- 
tem are  apparent  while  the  successes  that 
lo-e  b(.'lng  enjoyed  in  the  United  States  and 
under  the  free  system  are  extraordinary.  In 
the  free  world  we  recognize  the  dignity  and 
the  worth  of  every  Individual  and  the  aspira- 
tions he  has  to  Improve  the  living  conditions 
of  him.self,  his  family,  and  his  community. 
The  Kidividual  is  not  Just  a  cog  in  the  state 
machme,  fus  he  Is  when  he  lives  under  Com- 
m.unl.st  contrMi.  History  has  recorded  the 
deaths  and  the  heartbreaks  In  the  Soviet 
Unioi.  in  the  iy30"3,  during  the  eflforts  to  Im- 
pose the  Communist  system.  The  news- 
pa  wrs  have  reported  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Chinese  have  been  slowly  starving 
under  the  ollectlvizatlon  program  in  the 
past  few  years.  Certainly  comparisons  can 
be  made  cf  the  relative  successes  of  the  two 
systems. 

In  the  United  States  a  single  farmer  can 
cultivate  m^re  than  three  times  as  much 
acreage  a.s  a  farmer  on  a  collective  or  state 
farm  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Furthermore, 
there  i?  a  tremendous  contrast  In  the  output 
per  acre.  The  Soviet  Union  farm  averages 
21  bvishels  of  corn  per  acre  to  our  55  bushels; 
1 1  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  to  oui  more  than 
26.  Most  importantly.  48  percent  of  the  labor 
force  in  the  Soviet  Union  works  ou  the  farms, 
and  *hpy  are  afflicted  with  many  shortages. 
In  the  United  States  8  percent  of  our  labor 
f'  rce  works  on  our  farms  and  produces  tre- 
mendous surpluses. 

Compare  what  has  happened  In  Germany 
since  she  was  partitioned — West  Germany 
living  m  freedom  and  recognizing  human 
righto,  and  East  Germany  existing  under 
communism  with  the  individual  reduced  to 
a  tool  of  the  state.  East  German  farms  are 
now  20  percent  below  prewar  production 
while  West  Germany  Ls  41  percent  above.  In 
virtually  every  commodity — wheat,  rye,  bar- 
ley, oats,  potatoes,  to  mention  a  few — West 
Germany  outproduces  East  Germany  In  units 
per  acre.  Those  are  only  examplos  of  what 
can  be  done  and  what  has  been  done  by  men 


under  a  free  sjrstem.  We  have  not  made 
sufficient  effort  to  tell  this  story.  And  this 
Is  only  part  of  It.  For  the  history  of  Am.er- 
Ica — and.  in  fact,  America  today— is  full  of 
Ideas  that  are  far  more  exciting  and  revolu- 
tionary than  the  systematic,  ptLshbutton 
answers  of  Corrununlst  doctrine  I  would 
like  to  see  more  Americans  making  this  point. 
By  not  doing  so.  we  are  leaving  most  of  the 
world  with  the  illusion  that  the  only  modern 
philosophy  belongs  to  Marx.  Mere  nnttcom- 
munism  Is  not  a  philosophy;  It  Is  no  substi- 
tute for  really  knowing  what  this  country  Is 
about.  Its  history.  Its  philosophy.  Its  politi- 
cal thought  are  all  available.  They  Just  need 
to  be  used. 

Most  importantly,  thope  we  send  abroad 
should  go  to  learn,  to  listen  and  ultimately 
to  report  to  the  American  people  on  the  alms 
and  problems  of  the  people  with  whom  they 
meet.  Tliey  should  go  to  as  many  universi- 
ties as  possible  and  should  confer  with  labor 
leaders,  farm  and  cooperative  heads  and  gov- 
ernment officials.  The  people  sent  should 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
the  United  States  and  the  philosophy  of  our 
Government  and  our  people. 

Many  people  more  than  qualify:  Frank 
Church,  Eugxite  McCarthy,  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, P\XTL  Douglas  and  John  Sherman 
Cooper  In  the  Senate,  to  mention  a  few; 
Cabinet  members  such  as  Stewart  Udall  and 
Orvllle  Freeman;  and  many  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  of  our  State 
governments,  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
crat. 

Outside  the  auspices  of  the  Government  I 
would  also  like  to  see  private  citizens,  such 
as  some  of  our  university  professors,  play- 
wrights and  poets,  as  well  as  articulate  busi- 
nessmen and  labor  leaders,  travel  under  the 
same  kind  of  program.  I  would  like  to  see 
men  like  Walter  Llppmann  or  David  Brlnkley 
tour  the  Far  East  for  a  month,  giving  talks 
and  answering  the  questions  of  students  and 
Intellectuals.  They,  like  their  Government 
counterparts.  In  question  periods  and  at  ap- 
propriate times,  should  discuss  the  United 
States  frankly,  admitting  our  shortcomings, 
stating  our  efforts  to  overcome  them  and 
pointing  out  this  country's  successes  and  ac- 
complishments. We  need  people  who  have 
done  their  homework  and  who  are  not  afraid 
to  speak  out. 

HARNESSING  THE  FREE  WORLD'S  TOtTTH 

I  would  have  our  Government  Information 
agencies  and  services  talk  to  other  peoples 
more  about  fundamentals  In  the  United 
States.  I  would  have  them  explain  the  social 
progress  being  made  in  this  country,  what 
people  are  doing  for  one  another,  what  con- 
tributions altruistic  organizations  such  as  the 
United  Fund.s,  March  of  Dimes,  and  the  Ford, 
Carnegie  and  Rockefeller  Foundations  are 
making  to  the  American  way  of  life. 

I  would  encourage  other  free  countries  of 
the  world  to  set  up  their  own  "peace  corps" 
with  the  understanding  that  our  organiza- 
tion would  cooperate  closely  with  them. 
There  Is  much,  for  Instance,  that  young  Jap- 
anese could  do  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  they  would  be  willing  to  do 
It.  Many  of  the  young  people  that  I  saw  in 
Germany,  France  and  the  Netherlands  are  as 
eager  as  young  Americans  to  help  their  fel- 
lowmen  In  countries  leEs  economically  fortu- 
nate. In  all  of  the  students  with  whom  I 
talked,  I  found  an  Idealism  and  a  thirst  to 
make  the  world  a  better  place  In  which  to 
live.  This  Is  a  tremendous  potential,  and  it 
must  be  harnessed. 

To  make  this  kind  of  program  effective  or 
to  give  any  of  our  efforts  real  meaning.  I 
repeat  that  we  must  live  up  to  our  ideals 
within  the  United  States.  We  will  have  a 
difficult  time  In  selling  students  In  Jogja- 
karta or  Abidjan  or  Montevideo  cjia  our  eco- 
nomic system  If  they  read  about  coal  miners 
In  West  Virginia  being  chronically  unem- 
ployed. It  will  be  Impossible  to  establish  oiir 
way  of  life  as  the  one  being  the  most  nearly 
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perfect  If  the  crime  rate  continues  to  rise 
four  times  ;ifi  fast  as  our  population  In- 
creases. 

And  finally  we  must,  despite  the  tragic 
disappointments  of  history  and  the  agoniz- 
ing betrayals  of  the  past  30  years,  constantly 
seek  peace  through  controlled  disarmament, 
while  living  with  the  bitter  Irony  of  the 
need  for  present  military  strength  In  order 
to  maintain  our  freedom  and  that  of  other 
countries.  This  is  a  matter  that  Is  recog- 
nized by  all.  A  high  official  of  Indonesia,  a 
country  frequently  critical  of  the  United 
States,  said  that  his  country  would  lose  its 
independence  If  the  7th  Fleet,  with  all  that 
It  Implies,  were  ever  removed  from  the  Far 
East. 

HONEST    TALK    ABOUT    DISARMAMENT 

We  have  taken  major  steps  to  keep  our- 
selves prepared.  But  all  of  us  look  and  plan 
toward  the  day  when  the  major  powers  of 
the  world  will  sign  a  treaty  to  Insure  general 
and  complete  disarmament.  The  United 
States  has  established  an  Arms  Control  Dis- 
armament Agency  dedicated  to  pursue  that 
goal.  All  this  Agency's  efforts  and  all  Its 
energies  are  trained  In  the  direction  of  dis- 
armament success. 

If  nations  of  the  world  are  to  find  any 
solution  to  the  challenge  of  disarmament,  It 
will  have  tc  be  based  on  honest  discussions 
and  negotiations  on  specific  points.  If  dis- 
armament Is  to  be  feasible,  it  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  authority  of  International 
control  under  a  rule  of  law  agreed  upon  by 
the  various  countries.  Disarmament  cannot 
be  successful  If  provisions  are  not  made  to 
prevent  any  state  from  gaining  a  substan- 
tial military  advantage  over  other  states. 
To  be  meaningful  or  effective,  a  system  for 
internatlon  il  inspection  and  control  must  be 
devised  and  adhered  to. 

President  Kennedy  has  presented  to  the 
United  Nations  a  specific,  detailed,  three- 
stage  program  to  reduce  existing  armaments 
and  stockpiles  and  establish  a  system  of  In- 
spection and  control.  It  Is  the  most  thor- 
ough and  far-reaching  plan  that  has  been 
suggested  by  any  covuitry. 

Unfortunately,  until  now  the  Communist 
system  has  shown  no  inclination  to  accept 
adequate  and  necessary  safeguards.  And  the 
turmoil  of  the  world,  from  Berlin  to  Laos  to 
Vietnam  to  Cuba,  dims  the  prospects  for  the 
future. 

However,  we  feel  we  must  continue  to  make 
the  effort:  that  If  we  do  not  try,  no  progress 
will  ever  be  possible. 

In  the  meantime,  we  know  that  nothing 
can  be  accomplished  If  we  let  down  our 
guard — if  we  are  weak.  We  learned  that  In 
the  Second  World  War.  and  the  lesson,  has 
been  relearned  many  times.  We  must  re- 
main strong,  because  only  through  strength 
can  there  l^e  a  chance  for  peace. 

Quite  a.'ilde  from  the  need  for  military 
strength  In  the  absence  of  controlled  dis- 
armament, we  must  endeavor  to  lead  In  sci- 
entific exploration.  The  courageous  flight  of 
John  Glenn,  which  took  place  while  we  were 
In  Rome,  did  more  to  establish  our  prestige 
and  our  position  throughout  the  world  than 
almost  any  other  single  incident.  It  was 
something  that  was  needed  by  all  of  us  here 
in  the  United  States.  But  even  more  than 
that.  It  was  the  one  single  event  that  gave 
our  friends  around  the  globe  heart  and 
courage. 

Other  countries  also  must  realize  their 
responsibilities.  As  I  told  an  audience  of 
Germans  at  Bonn,  the  countries  of  Europe 
through  their  own  efforts  and  Ingenuity  but 
also  through  generous  aid  from  the  Ameri- 
can people,  have  been  able  to  rebuild  their 
devastated  lands.  These  countries  which 
are  thriving  economically  have  responsibili- 
ties now  to  the  more  backwurd  countries  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  Some  of  them  have  moral 
responsibilities  to  former  colonial  areas, 
which   in  many  Instances  in  the  past  were 


outrageously  exploited.  N<'W  that  people  in 
the  new  nations  have  gained  their  inde- 
pendence, they  are  entitled  to  help  from  all 
of  us  In  this  period  of  uansltlon. 

The  Communists  obviously  have  been 
working  for  years  at  sowing  seeds  which  are 
now  budding  in  many  places.  They  now 
have  fixed  In  the  minds  of  the  Intellectuals 
In  many  countries  Inaccurate  and  false  im- 
pressions about  democracy. 

We  have  made  mistakes:  we  have  faults. 
We  can  admit  them,  tell  of  our  progress  and 
talk  of  our  accomplishments,  material  and 
spiritual.  We  have  truth  on  our  side  But 
this  Is  not  enough.  We  must  sell  the  truth. 
We  must  make  very  clear  the  basic  distinc- 
tion between  communism  and  the  free  world : 
that  we  are  the  heirs  of  the  true  revolution 
that  will  not  accept  the  status  quo  and 
recognizes  that  the  state  exists  for  the  indi- 
vidual and  that  the  Individual  is  not  the 
servant  of  the  state:  that  we  live  by  the  rule 
of  law,  with  all  Itu  fundamental  guarantees, 
that  the  truth  will  be  known  and  that  citi- 
zens will  be  protected  from  Injustice  and 
tyranny. 

BANKRUPTCY  OF  THE  COMMUNIST  SYSTEM 

Every  American  knows  In  his  heart  the 
truth  of  the  democratic  way  of  life.  But  a 
nice  warm  feeling  in  the  heart  doesn't  take 
the  place  of  knowing  what  he's  talking  about. 

The  Berlin  wall  has  demonstrated.  In  the 
most  dramatic  fashion  possible,  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  Communist  system.  The  work- 
ers' paradise  has  had  to  wall  in  Its  people. 
Communism  Is  a  system  that  will  not,  despite 
the  height  of  the  walls,  be  accepted  by 
human  beings.  West  Berlin  students  rescu- 
ing East  Berliners  from  Communist  control 
have  demonstr?ted  that  to  be  true.  The 
Chinese  refugees  fleeing  to  Hong  Kong  have 
demonstrated  It:  the  Vietnamese  paratroop- 
ers demonstrate  It.  The  Special  Service  units 
of  the  U.S.  Army  serving  In  southeast  Asia 
demonstrate  It.  Gen  Lucius  Clay  demon- 
strated It  In  Berlin,  his  son  In  Vietnam. 

The  challenge  is  whether  we  as  a  people 
and  a  nation  can  demonstrate  It.  This 
struggle  will  be  long,  costly  and  will  require 
dedication  and  hard,  unglamorous  work.  It 
has  already  taken  many  lives  and  will  take 
more.  It  can  be  won — but  It  also  can  be 
lost.    The  decision  is  ours 
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HON.  CATHERINE  D.  NORRELL 

OF    ^RK.^s>.'.i- 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPHK.-ENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  30.  1962 

Mrs.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  27  our  very  able  and  gracious  col- 
league ttie  gentlewoman  from  Philadel- 
phia. Representative  Kathryn  E.  Grana- 
han, was  the  recipient  of  an  extremely 
high  honor.  At  the  Golden  Jubilee  Na- 
tional Convention  of  ThetaPhi  Alpha  she 
was  initiated  an  honorary  member  of  this 
great  women's  fraternity — the  sixth 
woman  to  be  so  honored  in  its  50-year 
history. 

As  chanman  of  the  Postal  Operations 
Subcommittee  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Pennsylvania  I  Mrs.  Gr.\na- 
hanI.  has  been  wagint;  a  vigorous  and 
unrelenting  campaign  aimed  at  riddins 
the   U.S.   mails   of   traffic   in   obs'.en'ty 


and  pornogi-aphy.  Her  speech  before 
the  convention,  which  deals  with  this 
very  important  problem  and  the  moral 
rot  it  can  bring  to  our  society,  follows. 
I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues who,  I  am  sure,  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  gentlewoman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mrs.  Granahan  1  is  herself  a 
perfect  example  of  the  forces  for  good 
which  she  feels  we  need  more  of  in  this 
modem  age  of  secularism,  materialism, 
and  indifference: 

Address  by  representative  Kathryn  E. 
Granahan,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania  at 
thi  Golden  JtrsiLEE  National  Conven- 
tion OF  Theta  Phi  Alpha  Fraternity, 
Cliveland,  Ohio 

Ma«lam  President,  distinguished  guests, 
and  my  wonderful  new  friends  in  TheU  Phi 
Alphi^  to  say  that  I  am  thrilled  and  over- 
whelmed at  the  great  honor  you  have  be- 
stowed upon  me  here  today  would  indeed 
be  the  biggest  understatement  I  have  made 
In  the  entire  course  of  my  life. 

Mere  words  simply  cannot  do  Justice  to 
the  overpowering  sense  of  humility,  grati- 
tude, and  pride  that  I  feel  at  becoming  an 
honorary  member  of  this  great  fraternity. 
Thank  you  all  so  very,  very  much 

I  assure  each  and  every  one  of  you  that  I 
will  continually  strive  to  merit  the  confi- 
dence you  have  placed  In  me  and  to  live  and 
work  always  In  the  spirit  of  the  high  Ideals 
and  traditions  of  Theta  Phi  Alpha. 

How  often,  over  the  years,  as  I  have  come 
m  contact  with  Theta  Phi  Alpha  and  the  fine 
Influence  it  exerts,  have  I  marveled  at  the 
tremendous  force  for  good  that  It  has  un- 
leashed, not  only  among  Catholic  woman- 
hood, but  into  every  aspect  of  our  national 
life. 

And  how  many  times  also  have  I  thought 
how  sorely  we  need  today  in  this  era  of  secu- 
larism, materialism,  and  indifference  more 
such  forces  for  good. 

I  am  probably  prejudiced,  but  It  Is  a  strong 
conviction  of  mine  that  our  greatest  poten- 
tial force  for  good  today  here  in  America 
rests  In  American  womanhood.  And  I  say 
"potential"  advisedly. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  can  dispute  the 
fact  that  American  women  have  always  been 
the  strongest  force  In  setting  the  moral  cli- 
mate In  which  our  Nation  was  born  and  in 
which  it  has  flourished.  To  them  in  the  very 
earliest  days  of  our  fledgling  democracy  and 
over  the  span  of  years  since  has  been  the  re- 
sponsibility of  preserving  and  nurturing  the 
high  moral  standards  of  ethics  and  decency 
upon  which  this  Nation  was  founded. 

But  as  we  look  at  our  country  and  the 
world  today,  can  we  honestly  say  that  this 
particular  great  force  for  good  has  realized 
all  its  lull  potentials? 

Individually  and  collectively,  do  you  not 
think  it  is  time  that  we  all  reexamine  our 
llve.s  and  our  conduct  and  ask  ourselves 
if  we  are  exerting  the  full  force  for  good 
that  we  are  capable  of?  Should  we  not  re- 
assert and  reaffirm  our  unified  Intention  to 
do  more?  Should  we  not  particularly  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  protection  and  en- 
lightenment of  our  greatest  national  herit- 
age—the children  and  young  people  to 
whC'm  we  soon  must  pass  the  torch  of  free- 
dom and  godliness  In  a  world  troubled  with 
stri'e   and   atheism? 

I  firmly  believe,  and  this  Is  a  matter  close 
to  my  heart,  that  there  is  no  area  where  this 
force  for  good  can  achieve  as  productive 
and  worthwhile  results  today  as  in  Govern- 
ment and  politics.  But  women  In  the  Con- 
gre.ss  of  the  United  Stales  and  In  other 
governmental  units  are  still  too  few  to  exert 
the  influence  for  morality  and  gooHness  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Nation  that  they  should 
There  are  only  17  women  among  the  437 
Membcrc  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
While    representation    at    State    and    local 
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levels  no  doubt  may  be  better,  it  is  slill  Um 
;.i:le — though  I  hope  not  to  late. 

Tlie  life  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  pa- 
troness of  Theta  Phi  Alpha,  is  the  best  ex- 
aniple  we  have  of  what  we  all  can  accomplish 
by  exert. ng   a   force  for  gocxi   in   public   lite 

'ry;  iieh  at  an  early  aeje  she  consecrated 
.-p.-self  to  God.  her  good  works  in  His  behalf 
were  mair.ly  confined  to  tending  the  sick, 
ser'.i.-'.tj;  tiie  pcxjr  and  W'.Tki:-.'^  for  tiie  co:.- 
vers.i.n   of   sinners. 
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;:^.    a   Iipa',-enl v   vusi'iu   He  commanded   her   •  > 
enter  the  public  life  of  'he  -.v'^rld 

And  en*er  in'o  public  life  .-,r.e  d.clr-with 
such  ze.d  and  de;  ,";  ii  'hat  s!ie  became  the 
greate.st  single  f  Tce  f  iT  good  in  the  entue 
14tii  century.  Her  accomplishments  were 
enornious  and  she  left  an  imprint  on  the 
wiild  that  hao  been  fe.t  c  en  *  j  this  dav. 

Ho*-  very  much  I  would  liice  lo  see  St 
Catherine  be  able  to  bring  her  powerful  f'  rce 
i^x  g'.".xi  :  :  W3r::  today  on  the  problem  of 
obscenity  and  pornography,  which  h.as  con- 
cerned me  so  m^uch  a^  chairman  of  the 
P'-stiil  Operations  Subcommittee  <  f  the 
House  of  Fiepresentati'.es  She  would  find  an 
appalling  situation  existing  tha'.  I  am  sure, 
would  inspire  her  to  devote  e'.erv  ii„irce  ■■  : 
her  will  tu  correcting 

Every  dav.  youngster.-  b,  t-A-een  the  ages 
of  8  and  18.  in  every  city  and  town  and 
hanilf'  .icr.iiw  tr.e  ^n  S'a'cs-in  Philadelphia 
and  Cleveland,  m  Pittsburgh  and  in  'Bosinw. 
in  Los  Ar.geles  and  in  Omiaha.  in  every  place 
\-  )U  cm  name,  are  b'^m-barried  with  the 
most  revolting  kind  of  filth  through  the 
na'tils,  m  magazines  and  books,  m  si.ime 
niovies,  and  even  now  m  millions  of  ph.ino- 
gra;.::  r'>.;  rcl=  E^-r^  k:..  ■^•..  media  cf  \  .s\Ki1 
and  oral  commuru-'ation  i.s  laced  through 
with  vicious  appeals  cleverly  and  shrewdly 
designed  to  arouse  imprrper.  immoral,  and 
and  des'ruc'ive  th.  tights  and  acts  in  boys 
and  girls  and  ad'  lescfn's.  Tlie  hucksters 
of  imntiorali':y  use  the  natural  curiosity  of 
a  boy  or  girl  abi  ut  life  as  their  sprlngbriard, 
and  coax  and  direct  th.s  nattiral  curiosity 
into  unhe.il'liy  .ti.d  dangeriuis  a^■enues  with 
pictures  and  writings  and  songs  and  sounds 
brimim.lng  with  depra*.  .tv.  sadistic  crim.e, 
perversion  of  natur.il  instir.cts,  a:id  dis- 
t.  rted  versi    ns     f  sex. 

N  :t  SO  many  vear,  ag  \  if  any^-ne  wanted 
to  read  a  dirtv  b._.H,;k  ■  r  l.,-ok  at  a  dir'y  pic- 
ture, he  In.d  t-i  rind  si.me  cut-of-the-wav 
dirty  little  sh  jp.  hidden  away  and  shrinking 
fr.<m  ptiblic  notice  as  if  to  acknowledge  it.-- 
shame — or  m^et  s.  me  sneaky  character  in  a 
dirty  alley.  Otir  own  recent  mem.  jries  cover 
news  accounts  of  omm  .tis  black  cars  lurking. 
covert  figures  otitside  of  schools  and  school- 
yards— peddlers  who  took  children's  luncn 
money  and   carfare  f-.r  'heir  fllthy  w.ires. 

Well,  todav  everytnir.g  ;s  ditfereir  The 
suddenness  of  tite  change,  without  our 
awareness.  In  itself  .s  shocking  The  pro- 
ducers and  th.e  m.irke'ers  tf  hl'h  have 
emerged  bra/enlv  l:.^)  'he  ligh'  from  their 
slimy  haun's,  and  sf  me  e'.  en  seem  *'i  glorv  in 
the  aciiievemien-  of  notoriety  our  sficiety  has 
perm. itted  'riem  *^3  attain. 

TcKlay  if  y  >ti  want  dirty  stories  or  diryv 
pictures  or  dirty  rhymes  and  songs,  you  need 
not  search  f  r  a  slum,  h  -le-in- tlie-w.dl  sh'^.p 
or  sne.:k  in"  >  a  d;r--,-  .-.ll^v  Y  ai  do-n':  have 
to  wait  for  the  big  black  car  or  the  slinking 
figure  of  a  few  vear?  back  Y  ju  can  walk 
into  any  one     -f    the    'hous.tnds  upon   th-u- 
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t'.res  .statMuery  s^'^res.  car.dy 
>■  r">,  d:-ug  =  'ores.  bus  r.,tl  or  air  terminals 
sub-;i.  ly  arcades  and  S"  r.  —  and  y  ti  will  find 
row  af-er  r . -.v  and  r  \rf^  afer  rack  of  neat, 
handy  "little  maga.zmes.  p.iperbac  ks.  books, 
greeting  card.< — all  m.anner  .  .f  fiendish  con- 
triv.mce— ^.penly  di.=pl.iyed.  with  content 
that  would  turn  the  sto.n-.ach  of  any  vire 
squ.itl  defective. 


These  'h.ng-  represent  billions  of  dollars 
a  year  m  the  pockets  of  pornography  ped- 
dlers— but  tf.ev  represent  something  else — • 
something  much  more  important.  Tliey  rep- 
re:;ent  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  chil- 
dren, in  our  cities  and  suburbs,  in  our  towns 
ai.u  \;ll.iges,  whose  lives  may  well  have  been 
i.v.  tvici  and  perverted  through  their  addic- 
tion to  them. 

Psychiatrists  and  psychologists  have  told 
us  that,  after  their  first  Introduction  to  these 
iewd,  sex-filled  books,  the  youngsters  may 
soon  become  "addicts."  They're  "hooked" 
by  their  insatiable  curiosity. 

A  Joint  legislative  committee  In  New  York 
reported  in  1958  that  over  25  million  dirty 
magazines  were  sold  each  month  in  that 
State  alone,  and  that  at  least  70  percent 
were  sold  to  youngsters.  A  special  U.S. 
Senate  subcommittee  reported  in  1957  that 
75  percent  of  all  American  children  already 
h.id  been  reached  by  this  kind  of  obscenity. 
B  th  committees  agreed,  and  my  subcom- 
mittee studies  have  confirmed  the  agree- 
ment and  we  are  supported  by  law  enforce- 
ment officials,  medical  and  phychlatric 
experts,  and  other  lay  and  church  authority, 
•liat  these  magazines  glorify  sin,  distorted 
sex  ideas  and  practices,  perversion,  and 
crime. 

Tills  rotten  philosophy  Is  as  near  to  our 
children — or  grandchildren — as  the  little 
candv  store,  down  the  block — or  around  the 
come: — where  thev  buy  their  cokes,  and 
comic  bo-  M.s  ,.nd  bubble  gum.  No  com- 
m.unity  is  im.niune — and  no  child  Is  safe. 

All  that  IS  necessary  to  start  any  child 
"V.  this  r  ad  to  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
r  i.n  IS  .'.r,  intermediary — another  boy — or 
ai:  jther  girl — who  has  already  been  Intro- 
duced to  this  filth — and  who  may  introduce 
our  children  to  it.  And  remember  this — the 
i;;:e  kids  are  Just  as  curious  as  the  others. 
S  nif  unscrupulous  newsstand  dealers  have 
even  been  known  to  give  a  couple  of  maga- 
zines to  a  group  of  youngsters — knowing 
that  their  curiosity  will  Insure  him  many 
future  sales. 

The  record  of  every  police  department  of 
every  big  city  in  this  country  is  written 
proof  of  the  effect  of  this  salacious  material 
on  crime — especially  Juvenile  crimes. 

J  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  recently  had  this 
to  say  about  the  problem : 

'T  say  that  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  wait 
for  an  answer.  What  we  do  know  is  that  in 
an  overwhelmingly  large  number  of  caaes  sex 
f^riir.e  is  associated  with  pornography.  We 
know  that  sex  crim.inals  read  it,  are  clearly 
.nfluenced  by  ;t 

■  I  believe  (and  I  am  still  quoting)  that 
pornography  is  a  major  cause  of  sex  violence. 
I  believe  that  if  we  can  eliminate  the  dls- 
tnbution  of  such  items  among  impression- 
.ible  school-age  children,  we  shall  greatly 
redtate  i  tir   frightening  sex  crime  rate." 

One  police  officer  who  testified  before  my 
subcommittee  could  not  recall  a  single  ar- 
rest in  a  Juvenile  sex  case  in  which  quan- 
tities of  pornography  were  not  found  In  the 
offender's  po.ssession.  Inspector  Harry  Fox. 
f  th.e  Philadelphia  Police  Department,  told 
us  recently: 

'My  men  search  all  Juveniles  taken  into 
custody.  I  wish  I  could  lay  before  you  the 
pile  of  olxscene  pictures  ripped  out  of  mag- 
azines and  '.alafd  as  cherished  possessions 
by  these  b.  vs.  VS  e  destroy  them  with  a  lec- 
ture -  btit  many  times  this  Is  'closing  the 
d  x)r  after  the  horse  has  been  stolen.'  The 
damage  has  been  done." 

Two  blocks  from  my  office  on  Capitol  Hill 
there  is  the  old  but  very  beautiful  St.  Peter's 
Catholic  Church  Being  convenient,  It  Is 
visited  (  ften  during  the  day  by  many  of  the 
Catholi  ■  pei  pie  who  work  on  Capitol  Hill. 
We  find  It  p-peoidlly  convenient  for  attend- 
ing m.a.ss  on  h   ly  d:iys  of  obligation. 

Several  weeks  ago  this  holy  sanctuary  was 
the  tcQ'Ac  of  an  event  that  shocked  and  hor- 


rified the  entire  Nation's  C.ipita!  \  young 
woman  secretary  to  a  Member  of  Congress. 
paying  a  visit  to  the  church  on  her  lunch 
hour,  was  attacked  and  stabbed  nine  tin.  -, 
by  a  man  who  had  been  lurking  in  tiie 
shadows  while  she  knelt  in  si.ent  priiver  at 
our  Lord's  altar. 

The  man  has  been  ..p;v,.he:;,;e(!  th  .nk';  to 
an  aroused  citizenry  oat  oem.mdf  i  a:.d  ■  t 
prompt  action  from  the  police. 

He  admitted,  not  only  the  stabbing  attack 
in  the  church,  but  confessed  to  tiree  recent 
rapes. 

But,  let  me  read  to  you  at  tl:  ,  f,.  ■:  t  from 
the  front  page  story  that  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  August  9,  the  day  after 
the  arrest  was  made: 

This  Is  the  lead  paragraph: 

"A  24-year-old  Southwest  Washington  man 
was  seized  early  yesterday  In  connection  with 
the  stabbing  of  a  Congressman's  aid  and  in 
three  recent  rapes." 

This  p;u-agTaph  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
story: 

"He  has  a  long  police  record  and  has  been 
charged  several  times  previously  as  a  sex 
offender." 

Now,  here  Is  the  last  paragraph  of  this 
two-coliunn  news  account  which  can  be 
found  continued  over  among  the  advertise- 
ments on  page  23  of  the  newspaj^r 

"In  a  suitcase  under  Jones  b*'d  police 
found  a  large  quantity  of  what  they  d.- 
scribed  as  sex  magazines,  showi:ig  piciurti 
of  nude  women." 

Do  you  suppose  I  will  ever  again  he  ,ible  to 
kneel  in  the  holy  quiet  of  St  I'e^er  s  witii  it 
seeing  over  and  over  t  .^  ..g  nv  h.t  was 
wrought  there  before  the  Bles~t>d  -- K  r...ment 
by  a  mind  crazed  and  tormen-fd  '  y  the 
"merchants  of  filth  "? 

I  have  been  mainly  concern f-c  here  tonight 
with  alerting  you  to  the  fact  that  there 
does.  Indeed,  exist  in  our  coun'rv  t  flay  a 
very  serious  problem  of  ob.scenity  and  por- 
nography. It  is  v,:th  U.S  it  is  blgtlme  busi- 
ness. It  cannot   be  iguoreo 

I  would  have  liked  to  have  t.ld  vou  more 
about  the  work  of  my  subcon  n,;-  ep  m  this 
field,  particularly  abn;!t  some  ,:  the  new 
legislation  which  we  h.a.e  been  re.cponslble 
for  and  about  further  legislation  tliat  I  feel 
Is  desperately  needed. 

I  could  have  spent  the  entire  e\-  n  rg  dis- 
cussing with  you  the  recent  .se:  .es  f  in- 
credible Supreme  Court  deci.~.;oi.s  wh.ich  ap- 
parently seek  to  establish  a  pa -tern  of  nfe 
here  barren  of  prayer  but  :d:  intiant  w:'h 
obscenity. 

But,  In  the  limited  time  availai  e  I  \m 
content  simply  to  alert  y  u  t  .  this  -frr^hio 
menace  because  I  slncerelv  fe*  l  xh:\'  u:lv 
when  the  public  is  fully  ;:.f  -rmed  w.ll  we 
be  able  to  stem  the  ravages  tl.at  ar«»  i u'-'d 
by  filth  and  smut.  I  hue  er  ugh  f  r:-h  ;n 
the  moral  and  spiritual  b.,  kh<.:,'  f  '  . 
Nation  to  know  that  when  thinking  men  .>:  <i 
women  get  to  know  the  'j.h  i*'  s.  rdid  story 
of  pornography  for  profi'  thev  will  :,  t  long 
stand  by  and  do  nothing 

They  will  demand,  and  they  w  li  g^t.  better 
laws  and  more  strict  enforceueut  of  these 
laws.  They  will  form  their  ow:.  mmunlty 
groups  to  clean  up  this  mui  k  n  the  local 
level.  They  will  fight  to  rid  tlielr  cmm.um- 
tles  of  this  cancerous  growth  whirh  f  un- 
checked, will  insidiously  destroy  th'^  moral 
tissue  of  our  great  Nation.  Th(  v  wii;  n-^t 
need  be  reminded  of  Edmund  Burke  s  ■a(:\:\.  - 
nltion: 

"All  that  Is  necessary  for  the  triumph  of 
evil  Is  that  good  men  do  nothing  '  Bti*:  'he 
things  that  proceed  out  of  the  m  tith  conie 
from  the  heart,  nitri  i*  •>  they  that  defile  a 
man.  For  out  of  the  hear'  come  evil 
thoughts,  murders,  adul'erles  imm^r.di'y. 
thefts,  false  witness  blaspiiemie': 

This  Is  as  *rue  •  x!ay  .is  it  wa.=  when  it 
was  uttered  by  our  lo:  i  t  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  many,  m.my  years  ago. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  31, 1962 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DX).,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Psalm  133:  1:  Behold  how  good  and 
how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell 
together  in  unity. 

O  Thou  God  of  all  Brace,  grant  that 
as  we  look  out  upon  our  world  today,  so 
troubled  and  tormented  by  strife,  we 
may  be  stirred  by  a  moral  and  spiritual 
passion  to  temper  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  men  with  some  finer  essence  of  Jus- 
tice and  righteousness,  of  forbearance 
and  forgiveness,  of  peace  and  good  will. 

May  the  citizens  of  our  own  beloved 
country  be  brought  into  a  closer  associa- 
tion, as  patriots  and  partners,  with  all 
the  freedom-loving  nations  in  a  concert- 
ed effort  to  strengthen  and  stabilize  our 
civilization,  which  is  being  threatened 
by  the  forces  of  atheism  and  anarchy, 
of  brutality  and  bloodshed. 

Give  us  the  insight  and  the  inspira- 
tion to  conceive  and  comprehend  that 
our  social  order  is  "a  contract  between 
the  living,  the  dead,  and  those  yet 
unborn,"  which  is  a  solemn  and  sacred 
compact  we  dare  not  break  or  fail  to 
fulfill 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  oX 
Peace.    Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
McGo'RTi,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  title : 

S.  1308.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Ses 
Cadet  Corps  of  America,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


LEGISLATIVE  APPROPRIATION 
BILL,  1963 

Mr.  STEED  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
11151)  making  appropriation  for  the  leg- 
islative branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30. 1963.  and  for  other  purposes. 


CORRECTION    OP    HOUSE    AMEND- 
MENTS TO  S.  2965 

Mr.  BLATNIK.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk  be  di- 
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rected  to  request  the  Senate  to  return  to 
the  House  the  bill  S.  2965  with  the  House 
amendments  thereto;  and  that  when  said 
bill  and  amendments  are  returned  to  the 
House,  the  Clerk  be  auUK}rized  and  di- 
rected to  make  the  following  corrections 
in  the  engrossed  copy  of  the  House 
amendments: 

On  page  6.  In  lines  13  and  10.  strike  out 
"section  9"  and  insert  "section  3." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

Mr.  AUCHINCL06S.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  hare 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  and  we  have  gone 
into  it  carefully.  It  is  evidently  and 
clearly  an  oversight  when  the  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  was  introduced  striking 
the  coordinator  from  the  bill.  I  have  no 
objection  to  this  amendment  and  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Crameu]. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object  for  information. 
May  I  ask  the  gentleman,  is  it  true  that 
without  this  amendment  Mr.  Robert 
Weaver,  who  is  going  to  head  this  pro- 
gram, according  to  the  testimony  in  our 
record,  and  as  head  of  HHPA.  Commu- 
nity Facilities  and  Area  Redevelopment 
without  this  amendment  referring  to 
section  3  rather  than  the  present  word- 
ing of  section  9.  section  9  becoming  sec- 
tion 3,  would  not  have  anything  to  ad- 
minister? There  is  no  program  because 
section  9  no  longer  exists  after  the  House 
acticffi  on  Wednesday.  Section  9  is  non- 
existent— there  are  not  nine  sections  re- 
maining in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BLATNIBL  The  truth  is  when  we 
offered  the  amendment  we  changed  the 
sections  in  our  prepared  amendment, 
line  by  line,  correcting  the  error  as  far 
as  our  committee  was  concerned.  It  was 
suggested  at  the  desk  to  the  Member 
offering  the  amendment  that  to  save  time 
he  merely  used  the  phrase  'and  renum- 
ber the  following  sections  accordingly," 
which  he  did.  This  was  an  oversight 
since  the  amendment  presented  to  the 
desk  contained  the  language  necessary 
to  make  the  changes  inadvertently 
omitted.  So  section  9  of  the  original  bill 
became  section  3.  However,  in  a  cross- 
reference  of  the  original  language  of  the 
bill  Itself,  where  we  refer  to  section  9  in 
two  instances,  this  also  should  have  been 
changed  to  section  3  as  the  amendment 
of  the  committee  showed  when  brought 
to  the  desk.  This  is  purely  a  technical 
correction.  This  same  thing  has  hap- 
pened on  a  few  occasions  before,  in  one 
instance  in  connection  with  a  foreign 


aid  bilL  The  intent,  of  course,  is  clear, 
tiiat  these  two  cross-references  should 
be  section  3. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  It  is  a  correction  to 
conform  the  balance  of  the  bill  to  con- 
sider the  fact  that  sections  3  to  8  were 
stricken,  which  struck  the  coordinator, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  not  a 
renumbering  of  the  subsequent  sections. 
This  is  not  a  numbering  of  the  subse- 
quent sections  to  conform  but  rather  it  is 
a  change  of  a  sxibstantive  nature  in  thb 
body  of  the  paragraph  referring  to  sec- 
tion 9.  that  is,  the  previous  existing  sec- 
tion 9,  which  became  section  3.  to  con- 
form.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Yes.  It  is  purely  a 
technical  change. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  want  to  know  what 
is  going  to  happen  to  this  bilL  Why  can- 
not this  correction  be  made  in  con- 
fer^ice?  This  is  a  correction  that  could 
very  properly  be  made  in  ctmference. 
The  Senate  has  passed  its  bill  for  $750 
million  grant  authority  and  |750  million 
for  standby  authority,  50  percent  loans 
and  50  percent  grants  for  projects,  thus 
all  Federal  numey.  That  bill  has  already 
passed.  This  bill  has  passed  the  House. 
Why  cannot  this  be  corrected  in 
conference? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  It  could  be.  but  mem- 
bers on  bot^  sides  of  our  committee 
would  like  to  send  a  cJean.  clear-cut  bill, 
without  any  of  these  inadvertences  and 
technical  errors  in  iL 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  would  not  question 
the  answer  the  gentleman  gave,  but  I 
would  suggest  that  it  does  leave  the  door 
open  for  the  other  body  to  take  the 
House  versicm  and  never  go  to  confer- 
ence, the  House  never  getting  the  (:H>Por- 
tunity  to  ccaisider  the  matter  further.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  purpose  is  to 
put  the  bill  in  dean  form  so  that  it  can 
be  acted  on  by  the  other  body,  never  re- 
turned to  the  House  and  it  would  not 
go  to  conference  so  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  bodies  could  be  ironed  out. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  think  our  request  is 
to  send  a  clean,  proper  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate. That  is  a  re^x>nsibility  of  the 
House.  As  to  prognosticating  on  what 
the  other  body  is  going  to  do,  tliat  is  the 
last  thing  I  would  attempt  to  do.  I  am 
only  asking  to  send  over  a  good  clean 
bill. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man further  that  in  the  future,  so  far 
as  the  minority  is  concerned — I  am 
speaking  on  behalf  of  myself  and  not 
necessarily  for  the  gentlemsm  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Auchinclo681.  who  is  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. As  the  gentleman  kxK>W8, 1  took 
a  great  deed  of  Interest  in  this  legislation, 
and  I  would  suggest  that  in  the  future 
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when  these  substantial  amendments  of 
considerable  consequence  such  as  elimi- 
natmg  the  coordmator  sections  are  con- 
sidered or  are  to  be  considered  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  under  the  S-muiute 
rule,  certainly  the  Members  on  the 
mmority  side  should  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  advance  notice  as  to  what 
tiiose  amendments  are  to  be.  and  that  we 
be  ?iven  an  opportunity  to  see  them  and 
maybe  help  prevent  some  of  these  very 
mistakes  in  the  future.  I  think  that  our 
coun.sel  and  the  people  on  our  side  if 
they  had  an  opportunity  to  consider  this 
amendment — the  .lamo  with  the  educa- 
tion amendment — perhaps  some  of  the 
shortcomings  of  the  amondmcnliv— and  I 
brought  that  out  on  the  floor  Wednes- 
day— could  have  been  corrected. 

I  would  suggest  that  in  the  future,  a.s 
a  matter  of  liaison  between  the  two  sides, 
and  in  order  to  accomplish  good  legisla- 
tion, even  though  I  may  not  agree  with 
the  amendment,  at  least  we  be  consulted, 
in  the  hope  this  kind  of  mistake  is  not 
made,  because  if  this  amendment  is  not 
agreed  to.  Mr.  Weaver,  who  is  going  to 
administer  the  program  as  head  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Authority, 
is  not  going  to  have  anything  left  to 
administer. 

I  thmk  in  deference  to  the  interest 
that  the  gentleman  knows  has  been 
shown  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  in  this 
legislation,  it  being  of  this  significance, 
that  at  least  it  would  have  been  a  mat- 
ter of  courtesy  to  submit  it  to  the  minor- 
ity side  for  its  consideration. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Permit  me  to  answer 
that,  because  the  gentleman  is  taking 
quite  a  considerable  length  of  time  on 
this  matter.  I  did  personally  report  to 
the  minority  leadership  that 

Mr  CRAMER.  Oh,  no;  the  gentle- 
man did  not  give  us  the  terminology. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  did  personally  re- 
port to  the  minority  leadership's  office 
that  we  intended  to  strike  this  out. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  exactly  right, 
and  no  wording  of  the  amendment  was 
submitted  then  to  the  effect  that  sections 
3  through  8  were  stricken.  The  sub- 
stantive, corrective  amendment  at  this 
time  being  made  shows  clearly  that  tiiat 
amendment  was  imperfect.  If  it  has 
been  submitted  to  the  minority,  we  may 
have  been  helpful  in  correcting  it. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  The  gentleman  is  not 
telling  the  correct  story.  Our  amend- 
ment as  written  here  and  as  it  lay  on  *he 
Clerk's  desk  is  correct  and  proper  in  its 
entirety. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Can  the  gentleman  '.ell 
us  what  happened  to  the  amendment  !)e- 
tween  the  time  it  left  the  gentleman's 
desk  and  the  time  it  arrived  at  the 
Clerk's  desk? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  A  correction  v/as 
made  by  one  of  the  staff  at  the  desk,  or 
the  Parliamentarian,  but  in  the  interest 
of  saving  time,  rather  than  readmg 
about  eight  technicalities  all  referring  to 
the  same  thing,  to  make  it  shorter  wh;ch 
was  assumed  would  make  the  other  num- 
ber references  and  sections  conform 
accordingly. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  does  not  fic- 
complish  the  objective  that  is  trying  to 
be  accomplished  now.  and  the  gentle- 


man knows  it.  This  has  nothing  to  do 
With  renumbering  subsequent  sections. 
This  has  to  do  with  changing  the  ref- 
erence to  a  section  in  the  body  of  the 
remaining  paragraph;  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  That  is  not  true;  the 
intent  is  clear. 

Mr  CRAMER.  Cannot  the  gentleman 
read  the  bill,  on  page  18028  of  the  Rec- 
ord, which  shows  the  amendment  as 
passed  by  the  House?  I  think  It  clearly 
shows  the  situation.  I  will  read  It  in  the 
IlE(oRn,  if  necessary.  If  the  gentleman 
win  not  admit  that  this  Is  a  change  of 
reference  within  the  body  of  the  remain- 
ing paragraphs  fi(a)  and  5(e),  both  of 
which  refer  to  the  body  of  section  9, 
changing  section  9  to  section  3,  and  It 
ha.s  nothing  to  do  with  renumbering  the 
subst'fiuciu  sections. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  think  the  record  ought 
to  be  clear  on  this  point,  I  am  getting 
rather  tired  of  having  it  look  in  the  de- 
bate that  I  do  not  know  what  I  am  say- 
ing or  talking  about,  when  what  I  am 
saving  IS  correct  in  the  record. 

Mr  BLATNIK.  The  substantive  por- 
tions of  the  bill  are  not  affected,  since 
the  intent  is  clear. 

Mr  CRAMER.  The  present  amend- 
ment was  not  contained  in  the  gentle- 
man s  amendment  on  Wednesday  or  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Te.xas  I  Mr  Wright],  when  he  sent  his 
amendment  to  the  desk,  as  now  read  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota.  I  say 
again,  therefore,  the  amendment  on 
Wednesday  was  imperfect.  Therefore  if 
the  majority  had  consulted  with  the  mi- 
nority, that  imperfection  may  have  been 
caught.  I  hope  in  the  future  that  the 
minority  will  be  considered  and  perhaps 
some  of  these  mistakes  can  be  prevented 
m  the  future.  I  disagree  that  this  is 
merely  a  technical  amendment  when  it 
changes  the  substantive  provisions  of 
the  bill  under  sections  5  I'a)  and  (e)  and 
the  effect  of  the  amendment  is  so  con- 
sequential. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object 

Mr  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota.  This  is  a  technical  error 
that  can  be  corrected  either  by  the  Sen- 
ate  or   in   conference.     I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.     Objection  is  heard. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  B.^LDwiN)  withdraw  his  point  of 
order";' 

Mr.  BALDW7N.  I  withdraw  the  point 
of  order,  Mr,  Speaker. 


AN  ACT  TO  PREVENT  PERNICIOUS 
POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES 
Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proceedings 
whereby  the  House  passed  S.  919,  with 
an  amendment,  be  vacated,  and  that 
the  House  proceed  to  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  bill  for  the  piu"- 
pose  of  considering  an  amendment 
thereto. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentle- 
man explain  the  purport  of  his  request? 

Mr.  McFALL.  On  yesterday,  we 
passed  a  bill  concerned  with  penalties 
involved  for  violation  of  the  Hatch  Act. 
The  bill  as  it  was  originally  on  the  House 
Consent  Calendar  provided  for  the  elim- 
ination of  the  mandatory  90-day  penalty 
In  Its  entirety.  After  some  discussion 
with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
OrossI,  who  felt  that  a  30-day  penalty 
should  be  retained,  we  awrccd  that 
amendment  would  be  submitted  and  the 
bin  would  be  passed  in  that  form.  A 
mistake  was  made  In  the  preparation  of 
the  amendment  so  that  the  bill  u.s  passed 
removed  the  penalty  alt()i-;ethcr  We  are 
now  attempting  to  vacate  the  proceed- 
ings of  yesterday  and  amend  the  1)111  as 
agreed  with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
and  the  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Has  this  matter  been 
cleared  with  the  ranking  minority  Mem- 
ber on  this  side'' 

Mr.  McF.^LL.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Schenck]  agreed  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  yesterday. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Wliat  about  the  pro- 
ceedings of   today  .' 

Mr.  McF.A.LL.  I  am  sure  he  would 
agree,  because  it  proposes  to  do  what  we 
expected  to  do  yesterday.  I  discu.ssed 
this  with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  iMr 
Gross!,  and  he  is  aware  of  what  we  are 
attempting  to  do. 

Mr.  HOEVEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  !  Mr.  Gross!. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes:  I  will  say  to  my 
colleague  from  Iowa  that  this  does  retain 
in  the  bill  the  30-day  provision,  as  th.p 
gentleman  explained  it  to  me,  and  I 
agreed  ia  it. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativps  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
9(b)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  prevent 
p>emlcious  political  activities",  approved 
Augtist  2  19.39,  as  amended  (5  USC  1181 
(b)).  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Provided 
further,  That  In  no  case  shall  the  penalty 
be  less  than  ninety  days'  suspension  without 
pay:". 

Mr.  McFALL.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McFall:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  In- 
sert: "That  section  g^bi  of  the  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  to  prevent  pernicious  political  ac- 
tivities', approved  August  2,  1939,  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  llSiib)),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  'Provided  further.  That  in  no 
case  shall  the  penalty  be  less  than  ninety 
days'  suspension  without  pay  '.  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  'Provided  further.  That 
in  no  case  shall  the  penalty  be  less  than 
thirty  days'  suspension  without  pay:'.  ' 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


TWENTY-THIRD    ANNIVEFISARY    OF 
INVASION   OF   POLAND 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row, September  1,  is  an  Important  day  to 
many  people  b  it  mostly  to  Poles,  for  on 
tihat  day.  23  years  ago,  Adolf  Hitler'.-? 
armed  hordes  Invaded  Poland  and  thu.s 
began  the  world's  greatest  holocaust. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  proper  time 
to  pay  homage  to  the  brave  people  of  that 
country,  the  first  to  fight  t-c)talita:ian 
forces.  By  their  unjjrecedented  cour- 
age In  the  early  stages  of  the  war  by 
thel-  brave  defense  of  their  unprotected 
capital  city  of  Warsaw,  by  their  historic 
resistance  during  the  years  of  Nazi  occu- 
pation and  finally  during  the  post-war 
years  of  totalitarian  Communist  rule  by 
Moscow-trained  agents,  the  Polish 
people  have  demonstrated  a  v.onderful 
spirit  of  resistance  They  have  with- 
stocHl  years  of  unparalleled  bloodslied, 
tortures,  and  burning  alive  m  Nazi  cre- 
matories. The  Thermopylean  defense  of 
theii- capital  city  during  63  days  of  heroic 
insurrection  of  1944  will  long  be  re- 
merr.be  red. 

Today  Poland  is  part  of  the  Soviet 
Empire  and  it  seems  to  mie  that  this  is 
the  right  time  for  the  United  States  to 
place  the  enslavement  of  this  heroic 
nation  and  other  captive  peoples  on  the 
agerda  of  the  United  Nations  Geneial 
Assembly  and  to  bolster  that  demand  by 
diplomatic  action  with  friendly  govern- 
ments of  the  free  world. 

Poland  is  the  largest  of  the  European 
captive  nations  and,  bocau.se  of  her 
geographical  position  and  the  stamina  of 
her  people,  the  most  important  of  all 
rule<i  by  Moscow  The  progiess  of 
sovietization,  arrested  m  October  1956  by 
a  so-called  peaceful  revolution,  has  re- 
cently gamed  new  impetus  by  present 
church-state  relations,  the  muzzling  of 
the  press  and  the  writers'  union,  and 
the  harnessing  of  Polish  youth  who  are 
deprived  of  religious  instruction  and  of 
education  free  from  Communist  political 
indo:trination. 

It  seems  to  me  that  formal  recogni- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  Poland's 
west'?rn  border  along  the  Oder-Neisse 
Rivers  would  increase  the  hopes  of  the 
Polif  h  people  and  render  th.em  still  more 
adamant  to  the  constant  pressure  of 
Communist  ideology,  thus  weakening 
Moscow's  arguments  that  Soviet  Russia 
is  the  only  guarantor  of  Poland's  terri- 
torial integrity.  The  time  to  do  it  is 
now 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  any  indeci.sion  or  wavering  dis- 
played   in    our    policy    govermng    non- 


recognition  by  the  United  States  of  the 
status  quo,  as  it  now  exists  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  is  immediately  reflected  in 
the  captive  European  nations,  but  espe- 
cially so  in  Poland,  whose  people  are  still 
reposing  their  hopes  in  America, 

I.  therefore,  propose  that  this  Grov- 
emment  shotild  not  sign  any  treaty  or 
enter  into  any  international  agreement 
which  would  legitimize  the  status  quo. 

I  consider  the  continued  economic 
a.ssistance  by  the  United  States  to  help 
the  Polish  people  toward  greater  Inde- 
pendence from  Soviet  Russia  a  must  of 
our  foreign  aid  program  and,  indeed  an 
lndlipenaabl(  it(  m  of  our  foreign  policy. 
I  fully  support  Pre.nident  Kennedy's  pol- 
icy In  thi.s  retiard  and  his  right  to  de- 
termine If  and  when  also  how  to  extend 
economic  aid  to  Poland.  Condltlom; 
constantly  change  and  no  rigid  rule  can 
be  set  which  will  be  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage of  the  people  of  Poland  and  In 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 

The  present  political  situation  in  Po- 
land cannot  be  disregarded  The  in- 
domitable spirit  of  resistance  to  Com- 
munist pressure  throughout  Poland 
should  be  reckoned  with  The  Commu- 
nists and  their  system  make  life  very 
hard  for  the  Polish  people  who  liave 
back  of  them  1.000  years  or  more  of  in- 
dependent statel'iood  and  a  traditional 
love  of  liberty  and  personal  freedom.  As 
long  as  the  present  system  prevails.  Poles 
will  flee  from  their  homeland,  and  those 
of  them  who  risk  flight  do  so  with  the 
odds  aeainst  them.  Therefore,  con- 
tinued admission  into  the  United  States 
of  refugees  and  recent  escapees  from  Po- 
land IS  fully  warranted  and  should  con- 
stitute an  important  point  of  our  foreign 
and  immigration  policy. 

The  Polish  refutree  problem  still  re- 
mains unsolved.  Poles,  reluctant  to  re- 
turn to  their  homeland  as  long  as  it  is 
ruled  by  Communists,  represent  the 
larfc;est  smsle  group  among  the  war  and 
postwar  refugees  m  Western  Europe 
There  are  thousands  of  them  m  Ger- 
many, Austria.  Belgium,  France.  Italy, 
and  other  countries.  Proper  liberaliza- 
tion of  our  immigration  laws,  taking  mw 
consideration  those  who  suffered  the 
most  and  who  under  present  rigid  stand- 
ards are  prevented  from  emigration 
should  be  seriously  considered  at  this 
time 

Apain  here,  as  in  the  case  of  economic 
aid  to  Poland,  discretion  should  be  used 
and  our  immicration  laws  should  include 
ample  i)rovisions  to  administer  the 
statutes  in  a  human  fashion.  No  depor- 
tation to  Poland  of  bona  fide  refugee'? 
and  recent  escapees  should  be  permitted, 
especially  so  when  they  seek  political 
asylum  in  our  country.  Ihe  argument 
that  there  is  no  terror  in  Poland  now 
consequently  every  Polish  national  is 
safe  to  return  to  his  homeland,  that  he 
will  not  be  molested  there,  imprisoned, 
or  otherwise  persecuted,  is  simply  a  fal- 
lacy. It  is  based  on  a  false  premise  and 
devoid  of  realism.  Blacklisting  of  re- 
patriates, including  those  who  were  in- 
\!ted  by  numerous  institutions  serving 
the  Communist  regime  in  Poland,  are 
not  isolated  cases.  The  fact  that  arrests 
are  not  made  immediately  upon  a  per- 


son's return  to  his — or  her — Polish 
homeland,  only  proves  that  political  ex- 
pediency has  taught  the  Communists  to 
change  methods,  but  not  their  aims. 

The  imsolved  Poli^  refugee  problem 
in  Western  Europe  presents  motmtlng 
difficulties  to  the  nationwide  Polish- 
American  voluntary  agency,  the  Polish- 
American  Immigration  and  Relief  Com- 
mittee with  headquarters  in  New  York, 
This  institution,  observing  this  year  the 
15th  anniversary  of  its  noble  service, 
represents  the  Interests  of  the  stateless, 
downtrodden  victims  of  World  War  II, 
and  victims  of  postwar  brutality  and  in- 
humanity at  the  hands  of  totalitarian, 
modem  barbarians  It  is  a  recognized 
voluntary  agency  working  in  close  co- 
operation with  our  Department  of  State, 
and  as  such  It  wtll  merits  continued  and 
substantial  US   Government  assistance. 

Polish  refugees  and  recent  escapee* 
have  made  history  since  the  termina- 
tion of  hostilities  in  World  War  n. 
While  no  general  peace  treaty  is  forth- 
coming and  while  it  is  diflBcult  to  define 
with  whom  and  by  whom  such  a  treaty 
should  be  signed,  former  foes  having 
turned  into  friends,  and  former  allies 
into  enemies,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
world  refugee  problem  is  with  us.  per- 
haps for  years  to  come  or  at  least  as  long 
&s  the  free  world  permits  totalitarian 
forces  to  stir  up  trouble  in  many  sections 
of  the  terrestial  globe. 

I  for  one  do  not  propose  to  abandon 
hope  for  solution  of  the  Polish  refugee 
problem.  I  for  one  do  not  propose  to 
abandon  our  wartime  aUies  who  were 
first  to  fight  Hitler's  aggression  :  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  mobilizing  huge 
volunteer  armies  that  were  on  the  side  of 
the  Western  Allies  in  the  battle  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  Norwegian  f.^ord  at  Narvik, 
m  Tobruk  m  Africa.  F'alaise  m  Prance, 
and  Arnhem  in  Holland,  and  last  but  not 
least,  at  Monte  Ca.ssino  which  they 
wrested  from  the  Nazi  armies.  I  for  one 
do  not  propose  to  let  down  the  com- 
patriots of  the  7  million-odd  Americans 
of  Polish  lineage  who  have  served  this 
country  in  both  world  wars  and  who 
aie  serving  it  daily  in  their  manifold 
task  and  endeavors,  enriching  continu- 
ously our  great  common  American 
heritage. 


M.-^RY  AGNES   AMBERG 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  RECO.^D  and 
include  extraneo'us  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  o'o.iection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr    LIBONATI      Mr   Speaker— - 

A  H  >]y  ut-lit  .<-hines  bright  tonight 

In  one  of  God's  own  mansions 
1:  ;:uldcd  heme  a  blessed  soul. 

Whose  life  Christ  gave  God's  sanctions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  CathoUcs  of  Chicago 
have  witnessed  the  social  work  of  many 
blessed  women,  functioning  among  the 
poor  m  Its  congested  city  areas 

Miss  Mary  Agnes  Amberg,  of  Chicago's 
West   Side,   left   wealth   and    society   to 
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spend  her  life  to  advance  the  social 
training  and  thinking  of  thousands  of 
children  of  the  early  immigrant  families 
and  their  offspring  for  the  past  62  years. 

Her  death  closes  the  career  of  a  bril- 
liant and  distinguished  woman  who,  by 
her  Christian  principles  of  endeavor,  in- 
fluenced the  lives  of  the  generations  of 
children  growing  into  manhood  and 
womanhood. 

It  was  a  rare  coincidence  that  one  lo- 
cality, in  such  dire  need  of  the  leader- 
ship and  benevolent  influence  of  social 
instruction,  was  the  recipient  of  her  tal- 
ented efforts  to  mold  the  social  con- 
science of  the  future  citizens  of  our  com- 
munity. 

Her  parents  were  leaders  among  the 
social  elite  of  early  Chicago  society.  Her 
father,  William  A.  Amberg,  was  a 
wealthy  businessman  and  inventor.  Her 
mother,  Mrs.  Agnes  Amberg.  founded 
the  Guardian  Angel  Center  at  Newberry 
Avenue  and  Roosevelt  Road.  It  was  an 
adjunct  to  the  Guardian  Angel  Church, 
located  on  old  Por^uer  Street — now 
Cabrini — near  Halsted. 

In  1916  Father  Francis  Breen,  one  of 
three  brothers,  members  of  the  Jesuit 
Order,  teaching  Latin  at  the  St.  Igna- 
tius High  School — Blue  I.=^land  Avenue  at 
Roosevelt  Road — at  the  instance  of  Miss 
Mary  Amberg,  asked  the  older  group  of 
young  men  to  join  the  center.  The 
E.xempla  Club  became  one  of  the  out- 
standing young  mens  clubs  on  the 
West  Side.  Every  member  was  active 
and  the  high  caliber  training  received 
there  made  a  lasting  impression  on  their 
thinking  and  behavior. 

Mi.ss  Mary  Amberg  joined  the  center 
in  1900  and  became  its  director  in  1912. 
With  the  population  trends  westward, 
the  center  moved  to  its  present  location, 
712  South  Loomis  Street,  in  1922. 

One  of  Miss  Mary's  closest  associates 
in  this  work,  for  40  years.  Miss  Marie 
Plamondon,  also  from  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Chicago  families,  shoul- 
dered heavy  resfxinsibilities  in  her  of- 
ficial capacities. 

The  greatest  good  in  life  emanates 
from  genteel  womanhood — who,  as  a 
lady,  reaches  forth  among  the  masses  to 
teach  the  social  principles  that  guide  the 
destiny  of  our  society.  The  raw,  teem- 
ing humanity  seeks  an  outlet  to  learn 
the  cultural  side  of  American  life,  that 
social  norms  may  be  observed  and  total 
acceptance  accomplished.  The  immi- 
grant populations  are  best  suited  for  this 
exposure  to  cur  cu-==toms  and  social 
rules — having  left  native  lands,  whose 
culture  and  society  have  contributed  so 
much  to  the  ages  of  civilization  of  man- 
kind. 

They  are  ready  listeners  and,  in  polite- 
ness and  continental  gentility,  also  con- 
tribute to  the  American  standards  of 
conduct  as  they  are  learning — they  also 
rectify  and  influence  the  impatience 
and  brashness  of  our  own  practices  in 
ordinary  life. 

Miss  Mary  spread  cheer  and  happiness 
wherever  she  went.  With  her  most  sup- 
pressed desires  for  the  success  of  her 
project  realized,  she,  in  her  later  years, 
enjoyed  the  sincere  appreciation  and 
blessings  of  the  citizens  of  her  commu- 
nity.    It  was  this  high  sen-^e  of  grati- 


tude   that    gave    her    great    happiness 
through  the  years. 

We  of  the  Illinois  delegation  in  the 
Congress  send  our  heartfelt  condolences 
to  her  dear  friend  and  partner.  Miss 
Marie  Plamondon.  and  to  Joseph  Crem- 
mm,  and  to  her  meces  and  nephews. 
[Prom  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune,  Aug.  30, 
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Mis.s  Amberg,  Settlement  Director,  Dies — 

Lxrr    Wealth,   Society   tor   Chaeity   Ca- 

REEE 

Mi.  .s  Mary  Agnes  Amberg,  87,  who  gave  up 
a  posiiion  of  wealth  and  social  prominence 
w  devote  her  life  to  a  near  southwest  side 
settlement  house,  died  yesterday  In  Mercy 
Hospital. 

M  S3  Amberg  served  without  pay  for  50 
years  as  resident  director  of  the  Madonna 
Center.  712  South  LoomU  Street,  and  often 
used  her  own  funds  to  help  pay  operating 
costs,  the  lived  In  an  apartment  at  the 
center.  She  began  working  there  In  1900 
and  became  director  In   1912. 

Miss  .Amberg  was  active  In  direction  of  the 
settlement  house,  operated  chiefly  for  chil- 
dren of  the  Immediate  area,  until  last  Octo- 
ber wlieii  she  suffered  a  hip  fracture.  She 
had  been  hospitalized  since. 

DACGHTFR     of     IWENTOIl 

Miss  Ambirt;  w.is  born  In  Chicago,  the 
daughter  of  William  A.  Amberg,  business- 
man and  Inventor,  and  Mrs.  Agnes  Amberg. 
Her  mother  founded  the  center,  originally 
known  as  Guardian  Angel  Center  and  at- 
tached to  the  Catholic  Church  of  that  name. 
Tlie  enter  has  been  in  its  present  quarters 
since  1922  and  currently  operates  on  a  budg- 
et of  $50,000  annually. 

Closely  associated  with  her  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  center  for  the  last  40  years  was 
Miss  Mj.rle  Plamondon,  a  friend  persuaded 
by  Miss  .\mberg  to  Join  her  in  the  settle- 
ment work. 

Miss  Amberg  has  received  honorary  de- 
grees from  Loyola  University.  Rosary  College, 
and  St.  Xavier  College,  and  In  1957  was 
named  one  of  100  outstanding  Chicagoans  In 
connection  with  the  Jesuit  centennial, 

SERVED     OTHER     CHARITIEa 

She  also  wa.s  active  In  other  charitable 
work,  serving  as  a  board  member  of  the  Girl 
Scouts  of  Chicago  from  1921  to  1028,  a  direc- 
tor of  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd  from 
1925  to  1956.  and  a  director  of  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  from  1937  to  1942. 

Six  nephews  and  eight  nieces  survive  her. 

Ma.«!R  will  be  said  at  10  a.m.  tomorrow  In 
Holv  Name  Cathednil. 


MR,  JUSTICE  FELIX  FRANKFURTER 

Mr  W.^LTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
announced  just  the  day  before  yesterday 
that  a  great  American  Justice  had  re- 
tired from  the  Supreme  Court.  The  so- 
called  liberals  immediately  launched  a 
campaign  of  detraction  against  him,  not 
so  much  to  discredit  him — because  he 
no  longer  has  judicial  power — but  to 
presstire  his  successor  to  rule  as  they 
want  him  to  rule,  rather  than  as  our 
Constitution  dictates  he  should  rule. 

Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  will  go  down 
in  history  as  one  of  the  great  American 
jurists.  I  say  this  because  he  has  dem- 
onstrated so  completely  his  recognition 


and  understanding  of  what  it  is  that 
makes  this  Republic  great — the  separate 
and  distinct  prerogatives  of  each  of  our 
three  branches  of  government.  Recog- 
nizing this,  he  has  frowned  on  any  one 
branch  encroaching  on  the  prerogatives 
of  the  other. 

Justice  Frankfurter,  a  true  liberal,  also 
recognized  commimism  for  what  it  is. 
It  is  for  this  reason,  and  because  he  was 
dedicated  to  this  Republic  and  its  laws, 
that  he  ruled  as  he  did  in  many  major 
issues  concerning  communism  which 
came  before  the  Court  duriiiii  lits  ten- 
ure. 

But  now  what  are  the  parlor  pinks 
and  the  pseudoLbcrals  sayinn?  They 
are  claiming  that  Justice  Frankfurter 
had  a  kind  of  split  personality,  that  he 
suffered  from  a  kind  of  Judicial  schizo- 
phrenia, that  he  decided  as  he  did  In 
upholding  convictions  of  Communists 
only  because  he  was  hidebound  by  cer- 
tain traditional  legal,  judicial,  and  con- 
stitutional concept-'^.  As  a  liberal,  they 
imply,  he  really  did  not  believe,  per- 
sonally, that  the.se  Communists  should 
have  been  tried  and  convicted  for  their 
illegal  defiance  of  the  law  and  the  Con- 
gress. His  sympathy,  it  is  intimated,  was 
really  with  them. 

I  speak  today  to  warn  the  Members  of 
this  House  and  the  American  public  of 
what  is  going  on  and  to  urge  them  not 
to  listen  to  these  detractors.  Justice 
Frankfurter's  contribution  to  our  coun- 
try is  greater,  I  feel  certain,  than  most 
f>eople  realize.  Bccau.se  he  is  a  true  lib- 
eral, the  pseudol  bcrals  and  leftists  have 
been  frustrated  by  him;  he  has  been  a 
thorn  in  their  side;  they  have  not  been 
able  to  explain  away  his  decisions,  and 
he  has  done  much  to  stem  the  tide  of 
so-called  liberal  undermining  of  the 
foundations  of  the  Republic. 

As  I  said  before,  a  major  purpgse  of 
the  underhanded  innuendoes  now  being 
spread  about  Ju.stice  Frankfurter  is  to 
exert  pressure  on  h,s  successor,  so  that 
he,  as  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
will  base  his  decisions  on  a  leftist,  pseu- 
doliberal  kind  of  ideology  rather  than 
on  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  traditions 
of  this  country.  It  is  my  sincere  belief 
that  the  new  Supreme  Court  Justice,  Mr. 
Arthur  Goldberg,  will  resist  aU  such  at- 
tempts to  influence  liis  conduct  as  a 
member  of  our  highest  jud'.cial  body. 


HIGHER  INCOME  TAX  EXEMPTIONS 
FOR  INDIVIDUALS  AND  DEPEND- 
ENTS 

Mr.  RHODES  cf  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  cbjection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  ff  Penn.syhania  Mr 
Speaker,  there  is  much  speculative  talk 
about  a  possible  cut  in  Federal  income 
taxes.  The  reason  usually  given  is  that 
it  would  stimulate  the  economy.  But 
there  is  another  good  reason — to  correct 
some  of  the  glaring  inequities  which  ad- 
versely affect  two-fifths  of  our  citizens 
in  low  income  brackets. 
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I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  any  re- 
vision of  income  tax  rates  should  begin 
with  higher  exemptions  for  individuals 
and  dependents  from  $600  to  at  least 
S700  or  $800.  I  agree  with  President 
Kennedy  that  a  good  part  of  the  answer 
to  the  question  of  an  expanding  economy 
is  to  stimulate  consumer  spending.  If 
there  is  to  be  a  tax  cut  this  year  it  should 
begin  at  the  consumer  level,  particularly 
with  those  families  in  the  low-income 
brackets  who  would  benefit  most  by 
raising  this  tax  exemption. 

One  of  the  main  troubles  with  the 
American  economy  is  that  millions  of  our 
fello^v  citizens  are  still  really  poor  people 
and  in  need  of  some  or  all  the  necessities 
of  life. 

According  to  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
prominent  economists,  Leon  H.  Keyser- 
ling,  former  chairman  of  economic  ad- 
vi.ser?  to  President  Truman,  more  than 
77  million  Americans  live  on  less  than 
$4,003  a  year  and  some  3 '2  million  fami- 
lies exist  on  less  than  $2,000. 

Our  tax  policies  are  one  of  the  causes 
of  t^.ese  inequities.  Too  many  of  our 
citizens  are  not  enjoying  the  standard 
of  living  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled 
in  a  land  worried  by  surpltises  and  auto- 
mation. 

Every  taxpayer  would  be  fairly  treated 
by  raising  the  tax  exemption.  Most  of 
all  it  would  help  the  economy  and  make 
it  stronger  at  its  base. 

Mr  Speaker,  whether  it  be  this  year 
or  next,  an  increase  in  tax  exemption 
should  be  given  priority. 


HON  JOSEPH  P  McMURRAY  CHAIR- 
MAN. HOME  LOAN  BANK  BOARD, 
DESCRIBES  THE  ROLE  OF  SAV- 
INGS AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
IN  AN  ADDRESS  IN  THE  HEART 
OF  THE  GLT.F  SOUTHWEST  AT 
MARSHALL.  TEX.;  SUGGESTS 
BROADER    LENDING    AUTHORITY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
mark;, at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  an  address  by  Hon.  Joseph  P. 
McMurray. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the 
Huno;-able  Joseph  P.  McMuiTay,  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Boarc,  make  an  address  to  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  of  Mar- 
shall, Tex.  It  was  really  a  meeting  of 
officials  and  representatives  of  savings 
and  loan  associations  from  four  States — 
the  gulf  Southwest — Arkaiisas,  Louisi- 
ana, Oklahoma,  and  Texas,  as  all  four 
States  were  well  represented  at  the  meet- 
ing. 

This  was  a  most  stimulating  and  pro- 
vocative address,  and  the  things  that 
Mr.  McMurray  says  are  of  obvious  im- 
portance to  the  savings  and  loan  indus- 
try. The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  has  under  its  supervision  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration, the  agency  which  administers  the 
savings  and  loan  insurance  system  and 


also  issues  charters  for  Federal  savings 
and  loan  associations. 

These  Federal  programs  have  resulted 
in  a  tremendous  growth  of  the  savings 
and  loan  industry,  and  have,  indeed, 
brought  about  a  new  and  very  vital 
movement  for  encouraging  family  thrift 
and  home  ownership  m  this  country. 

When  the  insurance  system  for  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  was  instituted 
in  1934,  the  savings  and  loan  associations 
then  m  existence  had  only  some  $6  bil- 
lion of  assets.  In  the  years  since,  their 
numbers  have  multiplied  many  times, 
and  new  ones  are  being  formed  in  local 
communities  all  over  the  country  To- 
day there  are  approximately  6.000  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations,  and  they  have 
assets  of  approximately  $85  billion. 
More  than  4.300  of  these  aissociations  are 
insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  and  these 
account  for  about  95  percent  of  all  of 
the  assets  in  the  industry. 

The  position  that  Mr.  McMurray  holds 
is  manifestly  one  of  tremendous  respon- 
sibility and  tremendous  importance  to 
the  functioning  of  our  entire  economic 
system  I  might  add,  incidentally,  that 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  public  offi- 
cial who  was  better  qualified  by  experi- 
ence and  dedication  to  his  field  of  activ- 
ity than  this  gentleman  was  qualified, 
when  President  Kennedy  named  him  to 
his  present  post. 

He  is  a  professional  economist,  has 
been  a  professor  of  economics,  and  until 
recently  was  a  college  president.  He  has 
held  a  number  of  important  posts  m  the 
Federal  Government.  He  was  staff  di- 
rector and  later  economic  consultant  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  He  has  been  executive  di- 
rector of  the  New  York  City  Housing 
Authority,  and  commissioner  of  housing 
for  the  State  of  New  York. 

Finally,  the  address  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Murray made  in  Marshall.  Tex.,  will  give 
most  of  us.  I  think,  a  new  and  fuller 
understanding  of  the  mission  which 
savings  and  loan  associations  and  other 
financial  institutions  have  to  fulfill.  Mr. 
McMurray  understands  the  role  of  sav- 
ings, and  of  money;  he  sees  these  not  just 
as  financial  credits  and  debits,  but  as 
instrumentalities  through  which  the  peo- 
ple can  improve  the  quality  of  human 
life. 

I  invite  the  Members'  attention  to  Mr. 
McMurray  s  address;  with  deletions  of 
.some  references  to  me,  it  appears  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Savings  and  Loan  Serves  Its  Community 
(By  Joseph    P.    McMurray) 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  and  honor  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  with  you.  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Northeast  Texas  Savings  and 
Loan  group.  It  is  a  particularly  happy  oc- 
casion because  today  one  of  your  grc.up,  the 
Marshall  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Associa- 
tion, dedicated  Its  new  and  fine  building 
which,  aside  from  its  excellence  from  a  func- 
tional standpoint,  will  serve  as  a  symbol  of 
the  success  of  the  savings  and  loan  industry 
and  what  it  has  done  for  the  people  In  this 
region. 

The  success  of  any  financial  institution, 
such  as  a  savings  and  loan  association,  can 
be  attributed  only  in  part  to  the  effort  of 
those  who  manage  it.  More  important  Is 
the  general  high  regard  in  which  such  finan- 
cial Institutions  are  held      Collectively,  you, 


the  savings  and  loan  Industry  In  this  area, 
as  is  true  throughout  the  l-'nlted  States,  have 
won  public  acceptance  and.  Indeed,  enthu- 
siastic support  by  the  services  you  have  ren- 
dered to  the  people.  Thus  the  building  that 
I  had  the  honor  formally  to  open  today  is. 
In  a  very  real  sense,  a  monument  to  all  of 
you  who  have  done  so  much  to  promote  the 
good  name  of  savings  and  loans  In  this  area 
of  the  country  which.  In  turn,  contributes 
to  the  good  image  of  the  savings  and  loan 
Industry  throughout  the  Nation. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  know  that  you.  and  we  In  the  FederaJ 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  take  considerable 
pride  In  the  success  of  the  Marshal]  Federal 
Savings  &  Loan  Association.  Ite  president, 
Willard  Coker.  and  his  very  able  staff,  and 
what  it  has  achieved  for  the  community 
Remembering  that  the  Federal  savings  and 
loan  system  was  created  to  gather  the  funds 
of  the  smaller  saver  so  that  the  community 
could  benefit  from  the  use  of  these  funds, 
then  this  association  and  the  people  who 
have  given  their  time  and  effort  to  it  deserve 
high  praise. 

The  Marshall  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 
Association  was  founded  in  1935  By  the 
end  of  that  year  It  had  almost  174.000  in 
savings.  At  the  end  of  World  War  II  It  was 
roughly  2^2  times  It  original  size.  Although 
It  was  still  a  very  small  institution,  it  has 
set  an  enviable  record.  At  the  end  of  last 
June  it  wiis  about  60  times  us  large  as  at  the 
end  of  1945  and  about  125  times  as  large  as  it 
was  in  1935.  This  is  a  Texas-sized  achieve- 
ment. 

The  Marshall  Federal's  example  has  been 
duplicated,  perhaps  not  always  to  the  same 
degree,  many  times  throughout  this  great 
Nation.  Marshall  Federal  is  an  example  of 
how  a  free  society  concerned  with  the  needs 
of  all  its  people,  Including  thc^e  with  small 
pocketbooks.  not  just  the  wealthy  of  the 
mighty,  can  design  and  create  institutions 
for  the  betterment  of  all. 

The  savings  and  loan  Industry  of  this  Na- 
tion was  created  to  foster  savings  and  to 
provide  economical  home  financing.  The  rec- 
ord, particularly  that  which  I  recited  for 
you  a  moment  ago.  reveals  that  this  mis- 
sion has  been  fulfilled  in  large  measure. 
Since  1934,  the  8LSset.s  of  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations have  Increased  14  times.  Mort- 
gages held  have  grown  more  than  18  times 
from  $3.7  billion  to  $68.8  billion.  All  but 
about  10  percent  of  the  mortgages  are  on 
single-family  houses  or  structures  with  no 
more  than  four  units.  Over  40  percent  of 
these  mortgages  are  held  by  savings  associa- 
tions, more  than  three  times  those  held  by 
any  other  type  of  lender.  Nor  have  the  asso- 
ciations evaded  their  responsibility  for  deter- 
mining the  soundness  of  loans  by  relying  on 
FH.'V-iusured  and  VA-guaranteed  loans  to 
build  up  their  fxjrtfoiios.  a  practice  followed 
closely  by  some  lenders.  The  saving  and 
loan  associations  have  put  homeownership 
within  the  reach  of  those  who  may  not 
qualify  for  veterans  benefits  or  who  may  pre- 
fer a  mortgage  tailored  to  their  needs  In- 
stead of  the  type  offered  under  a  specific 
Government  program  Last  year.  84  percent 
of  the  associations'  mortgages  were  the  so- 
called  conventional  type. 

This  is  a  record  tliat  justifies  the  foresight 
of  those  who  created  the  Federal  savings 
and  loan  system,  tiie  Federal  home  loan 
banks,  and  insurance  of  accounts  by  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration. Yet.  alone  it  would  not  be  enough. 
Deserving  as  the  small  saver  and  homeowner 
may  be.  Institutions  managing  over  $80  bil- 
lion of  this  Nation's  financial  asset.s  cannot 
be  content  with  saying,  "Yes.  we  serve  a  par- 
ticular purpose  for  which  we  were  created — 
but  no  more."  Good  as  that  one  purpose 
may  be,  and  It  is  one  of  the  highest  ranking 
goals  we  have,  singling  out  one  activity  for 
favorable  treatment  may  not  render  the 
fullest  services  to  the  Nation. 
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The  savings  and  loan  Industry  has  done 
more  than  foster  savings  and  promote  eco- 
nomical home  finance.  One  of  the  principal 
functions  of  any  flnanclal  Institution  Is  to 
make  It  possible  for  this  country  or  any 
country  to  grow  and  prosper.  Financial  In- 
stitutions can  do  th.s  by  seeing  that  savings 
d->  not  He  Idle  and  are  put  to  work  In  a 
way  that  benefits  the  country  aa  a  whole. 
They  must  judge  markets,  develop  financing 
techniques,  and  make  a  variety  of  loans  so 
that  money  will  flow  where  It  Is  needed. 
Nor  should' the  funds  f.iw  only  tc.  the  laru^e 
investor,  but  to  tiie  small  one  as  well.  Every 
homebuyer  is  an  investor,  a  risk  taker,  and 
an  owner  of  productive  caplul. 

The  saviBgs  associations  of  this  Nation 
have  contributed  Uj  that  flow.  The  figures 
on  home  financing  conceal  almost  as  much 
as  they  reveal.  Tnrough  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  System,  of  which  most  associa- 
tions are  members,  devices  have  been  created 
for  shiitang  money  from  where  It  is  plentiful 
to  where  there  is  a  shortage.  By  taking  the 
major  burden  of  home  financing,  associations 
h.ive  released  other  lenders  to  do  a  more 
effective  Job  in  the  areas  in  which  they 
specialize  Many  of  our  associations,  and 
this  association  in  particular,  have  serviced 
the  whole  community,  as  permitted  by  the 
mandate  from  the  Congress.  They  have  fi- 
nanced commercial  property,  homes  for  the 
a^ing,  recreational  tacilitles.  churches,  and 
other  essential  community  structures. 

To  those  who  fear  commercial  lending 
because  of  its  riskiness,  let  me  offer  the  ob- 
serv.aion  that  the  Bo.ird  is  keenly  aware  of 
this.  While  an  ass<x:iation  can  lend  as  much 
as  90  percent  of  appraised  value  on  a  home 
under  cert.un  conditions,  it  can  only  lend  60 
percent  on  commercial  property.  The  Board 
and  the  industry  have  worked  together  to 
tailor  the  programs  to  the  risk  so  that  the 
saver  may  Justifiably  feel  secure. 

Now  we  are  entenns  a  new  er.i.  T^.e  world 
ir.  whicii  we  live  is  changing.  Several  com- 
mittees appointed  by  President  Kennedy  are 
studying  the  private  and  public  financial 
mechanism  of  this  Nation.  They  are  exam- 
ining It  to  see  how  it  can  be  strengthened 
and  made  more   flexible. 

History  shows  that  our  flnanclal  ln:tltu- 
tlous  have  grown  and  added  to  the  wealth 
of  this  Nation  by  adapting  to  new  situations. 
History  moves  slowly  at  times.  Despite  the 
diU^ence  of  the  Congress  and  the  awareness 
of  its  leaders  •  •  •  the  necessary  recom- 
mendatl  ns  and  evidence  have  been  pre- 
sented but  slowly  to  the  Congress.  This 
slowness  to  act,  the  President  is  now  at- 
temptin'?  to  correct  Meanwhile,  those  in 
the  financial  business  must  operate  under 
rules  that  no  longer  have  the  merit  they 
did   when   propounded   10  to  40  years  ago. 

Restrictions  on  portfolios  of  financial  in- 
stitutions are  almost  endless.  Some  restric- 
tions are  obviously  essential.  No  one  advo- 
cates unlimited  risks  for  our  banks,  savings 
as.ioclatlc'is.  h-.surance  companies,  pensi  n 
funds,  or  other  ort^.Tnizatlnns  which  manage 
your  money  an:l  mine.  Yer,  there  are  re- 
■trlctions  which  resemble  a  box  within  a  box. 

Real  estate  loans  are  a  good  example.  Na- 
tional banks  have  certain  limits  on  the 
downpayments  and  maturities  they  can  of- 
^  fer.  but  that  lies  within  an  overall  restric- 
tion of  60  percent  of  time  savings  deposits. 
S;- '.!  -^-^  and  loan  as.sociations  have  an  even 
g-e  T-r  variety  of  restrictions.  They  are  lim- 
ited 1"  lea-st  .among  the  Federal  associations, 
fr  ;rn  (1'>;ng  very  much  lending  on  a:'.y*hing 
except  four-fam.ly  unit.s.  There  are  a  host 
of  spjcclal  lending  categories  of  5  percent  of 
a.ssets  for  certain  types  of  properties  nnd 
special  loan-to-value  ratios.  Ch:e  needs  a 
Ecorecard  to  figure  out  the  identity  of  the 
loan  and  the  restriction  applying  to  it  On 
top  of  all  this,  savings  and  loan  associations 
can  make  only  passbook  loans  aside  from 
mortgage  loans  or  repair  and  modernization 
loans — another  restriction. 


Furthermore,  we  may  face  periods,  from 
time  to  time,  when  the  demand  for  mortgage 
money  declines.  ^ATiat  should  the  associa- 
tions do  then?  They  could  pursue  Increas- 
ingly unsound  mortgages  to  keep  the  funds 
entrusted  to  them  at  work.  We  don't  want 
this,  and  I  am  certain  you  don't  have  to  be 
told  why  We  could  let  savings  accumula- 
tions shrink  in  size;  let  the  savings  go  else- 
where. Tins  doein  t  seem  unreasonable.  If 
the  a.ssociatlons  cannot  adjust  to  fit  a  chang- 
ing environment,  they  ought  to  shrink.  But 
when  the  road  to  adjustment  Is  blocked  with 
an  age-old  legal  tangle  which  stops  the  proc- 
ess, we  should  reconsider  our  position. 

Forcing  a  decline  in  the  size  of  the  associ- 
ations c:in  be  costly  to  our  society.  After  all, 
the  N.ition,  not  just  the  Individual  associa- 
tion or  its  savers,  has  Invested  substantial 
sums  in  buildings,  equipment,  and  In  train- 
ing people.  If  the  associations  shrtnk  In 
size,  someone  else  is  going  to  have  to  dupli- 
cate this  investment.  Even  more  Important, 
many  people  will  have  to  shift  from  one  Job 
to  an-  ther  Then  when  the  day  returns  re- 
quiring the  facilities  and  skills  of  the  as- 
sociation, they  will  not  be  on  hand  to  the 
same  extent  they  are  today.  This  could 
lead  to  much  costlier  home  financing  when 
we  need  the  lowest  reasonable  cost  possible. 
Again,  I  should  like  to  repeat,  If  this  was  the 
result  of  natural  forces  or  a  lack  of  imagina- 
tion and  willingness  to  adjust,  the  process 
would  be  Justified.  That  is  how  a  free  so- 
ciety works.  When  the  adjustment  Is  forced 
by  artificial  means,  however,  we  ought  to 
Uike  another  look. 

This  Is  one  of  the  tasks  which  may  be  ac- 
complished by  the  committees  now  at  work. 
Pcrh  .ps  we  can  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  the  associations  will  have  a  broader 
range  of  authority  for  lending  on  real  estate 
than  they  now  have.  Consideration  might 
also  be  given  to  permitting  them  to  finance 
the  full  range  of  consumer  needs.  In  this 
way  the  saver  can  look  to  one  organization 
for  an  outlet  for  his  savings  and  a  source 
of  credit 

In  some  quarters,  this  approach  is  likely 
to  meet  with  concern.  Arguments  will  be 
made  that  broader  lending  authority  means 
less  safety.  This  could  be  entirely  the  other 
way  around.  We  who  serve  on  the  Board 
have  a  grave  responsibility  to  the  people  of 
this  Nation.  We  do  not  want,  nor  would 
lend  our  support  to,  practices  which  could 
weaken  the  fabric  of  these  or  any  other 
financial   Institutions. 

Cciifuslon  exists  between  what  constitutes 
broader  lending  authority  and  inappropriate 
practices.  Broader  lending  authority  need 
nut  increase  risk.  In  fact,  to  the  extent  that 
i:  permits  financial  Institutions  to  operate 
111  several  capital  markets  rather  than  one,  it 
keeps  them  more  keenly  aware  of  credit  and 
economic  conditions.  Furthermore,  it  avoids 
last-ditch  stands  by  institutions  confined 
largely  to  one  market.  The  indications  are 
that  no  organization  likes  to  lose  business. 
Therefore,  a  one-line  organization,  when  de- 
mand in  that  line  falls,  is  likely  to  push  to 
the  outer  reach'es  of  the  market,  inviting 
trouble  as  It  does  so.  A  multiline  institu- 
tion can  move  to  havens  of  safety. 

We  do  not  suggest  that  the  associations  be 
permitted  to  abandon  home  financing.  That 
is  clearly  undesirable.  We  do  not  suggest 
that  they  be  free  from  limitations  and  con- 
trols which  gii.irantee  quality  and  integrity. 
That  is  why  we  maintain  a  lower  loan-to- 
value  ratio  for  commercial  btUldlngs.  We 
su.ijgest,  however,  that  consideration  be  given 
to  consistency,  appropriateness,  and  conse- 
quences of  present  authority. 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  point  out  tliat 
the  building  we  dedicated  is  a  symbol,  need- 
less to  say  one  among  many,  of  what  the 
strivings  of  people  can  do  for  a  community 
and  a  nation.  Let  us  hope  that  the  urge  to- 
ward improvement  will  continue,  that  man- 
agement  will   lean   toward   the   appropriate 


avenues  of  change,  and  that  as  a  nation  we 
will  recognize  the  need  for  even  greater  flexi- 
bility tiian  that  which  we  have  already  given 
otir  financial  institutions,  no  matter  what 
their  name. 

I  want  to  thank  you  again  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  here  and  hope  that  this 
auspicious  occasion  will  serve  as  an  incentive 
and  an  inspiration  lor  all  of  you  to  do  an 
even  more  elTective  Job  of  serving  yuur  com- 
munity, your  Slate,  and  your  Nation. 


A  STROKE  OP  THE  PEN 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
significant  ."^tep  forward  in  the  effort  for 
full  civil  rights  wa.s  gained  Monday  when 
this  House  overwhelmingly  voted  the 
Senate-approved  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  outlaw  the  poll  tax  in  Federal 
elections  Tliis  action  strikes  directly  at 
an  antiquated,  undemocratic  barrier. 
Commendable  as  it  is,  it  still  covers  only 
a  small  a^^pect  in  the  overall  scope  of 
the  Civil  rights  question.  There  is  still 
a  long  road  ahead  to  win  tlie  battle  for 
equal  rights  for  all  Americans  as  guaran- 
teed in  our  Constitution. 

We  recognize  the  vita!  role  of  Congress 
in  this  effort  and  the  unfortunate  time- 
old  barriers  that  must  be  overcome. 
But  there  is  also  important  administra- 
tive responsibility  in  this  field — one  that 
calls  for  bold  leadership.  An  example 
where  this  could  be  done  is  m  tlie  field 
of  discrmiination  m  housing.  Tiiis  is 
an  area  where  progress  can  and  should 
be  made  immediately.  Moreover,  such 
action  does  not  require  the  approval  of 
the  Congress.  President  K'^nnedy  as- 
sured the  American  public  during  the 
1960  presidential  campaign  that  discrim- 
ination in  all  federally  sui^ported  hous- 
ing could  be  ended  by  a  stroke  of  the 
Chief  Executives  pen.  He  made  quite  a 
point  of  this. 

He  now  has  that  pen.  Wliy  has  not 
such  a  stroke  been  made?  Why  has  tlie 
President  failed  to  issue  a  simple  Exec- 
utive order  prohibiting  racial  and  reli- 
gious discrimination  in  federally  assisted 
housing? 

Since  the  Federal  Government  is  the 
key  factor  in  the  housing  market  such  a 
Presidential  order  would  preatly  advance 
the  civil  rights  cause  and  give  much- 
needed  impftus  to  further  action. 

Mr.  Si^eaker,  in  view  of  tlie  magnitude 
of  social  ills  which  stem  from  ineqi:iali- 
ties  of  opportunity  in  residential  hous- 
ing, the  current  delay  by  the  adminis- 
tration is  incomprehensible.  I  call  upon 
the  President  to  fulfill  his  campaign 
pledge.    The  time  to  act  is  now. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  be 
absent  on  official  b'osiness  for  the  fol- 
lowing rollcalls,  in  order  that  the  Record 
may  show  my  position  on  these  issues. 
I  request  permi-ssion  to  note  that  had  I 
been  present  I  would  have  voted  as  fol- 
lows;   Rollcall  No.    127,   "aye,";   rollcaU 
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No  141.  "aye";  rollcall  No.  144,  "aye"; 
rollcall  No.  145,  "aye";  and  rollcall  No. 
146,  "aye." 

PROHIBITING  TRANSPORTATION  OP 
GAMBLING  DEVICES  IN  INTER- 
STATE AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Harris!  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  'S.  1658  >  to  amend  the 
act  of  January  2,  1951.  prohibiting  the 
transportation  of  gambling  devices  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection 


THE  EMERGENCY  FINANCIAL  AS- 
SISTANCE TO  THE  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  SISK  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUcman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK  Mr  Speaker,  I  make  this 
request  in  order  to  read  a  telepram  from 
London,  England,  dated  August  25,  1962, 
addre.ssed  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
the  Honorable  John  W,  McCoRM.fCK. 

I  would  like  It  made  known  ttiut  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  that  It  is  necessary  to  enact 
the  pending  legislation  to  provide  emergency 
flnanclal  ftssi;  tance  to  the  United  Nations 
Tins  is  a  measure  helping  to  hold  opeii  the 
door  of  hope  for  all  mankind  in  Its  yearnlntt 
for  a  world  of  peace  and  Justice  among  Na- 
tions. Our  country  has  played  h  leading  roie 
in  tlie  development  of  this  great  forum  and 
we  must  not  fail  It  now.  I  urge  that  all 
thoughts  of  partisan  or  personal  advantage. 
and  our  understandable  disappointments 
that  this  Institution  like  all  human  enter- 
prises has  not  met  our  every  exjjectatlon,  be 
set  a«lde  and  that  our  Members  of  Congress 
regardless  of  section  or  party  responsibility 
unhesitatingly  stand  up  and  be  counted  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  I  am  sending 
this  same  message  to  CH.\Ri.rF  H.m-leck 

DWIGHT  D     ErSENHOWEH 


SIGNING  OF  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  notwithstanding  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  until  Monday 
next  the  Clerk  be  authorized  t.o  receive 
messages  from  the  Senate  and  that  the 
Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign  any  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolutions  duly 
passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found  truly 
enrolled 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LABOR   DAY,   1962 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  !  Mr  Derwinski^  may  ex- 
lend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  September  3.  we  commemorate 
Labor  Day,  when  all  Americans  regard- 
less of  class,  occupation,  or  status,  pause 
to  honor  our  Nations  workuie  men  and 
women  who.se  skills  have  produced  for  us 
a  greater  abundance  and  freedom  than 
any  nation  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Naturally,  the  Nation  and  its  people  take 
official  note  of  labor's  great  contribution 
to  the  building  of  America,  yet  in  all 
practicality,  we  must  reemphasize  that, 
m  f  fleet,  every  day  is  Labor  Day, 

Too  many  Americans  enjoy  the  long 
Labor  Day  weekend,  without  being  mind- 
ful of  its  great  significance:  too  many 
Americans  take  Labor  Day  for  granted, 
without  thinking  about  its  significant 
meaning. 

In  this  present  period  of  international 
tensions,  more  than  ever  Labor  Day  is 
significant  of  the  greatness  of  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  in  contrast  to  tlie  tyranny 
of  communism.  In  our  country,  labor  is 
respected,  has  its  legitimate  union  move- 
ment. IS  rewarded  for  its  productivity, 
and  individuals  are  encouraged  t-o  im- 
prove their  skills  and  development.  In 
direct  contrast,  labor  in  Communist 
couniries  is  stifled,  the  union  is  a  tool  of 
the  party,  tlie  workers  are  frustrated, 
regimented,  and  enslaved. 

In  clu.sine,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reemi5liasize 
the  tremendous  international  signifi- 
cance of  Labor  Day,  and  want  to  lom  my 
colleagues  in  paying  appropriate  tribute 
to  the  working  men  and  women  of 
Amirica,  the  creators  of  so  much  of  our 
Nation's  strength,  freedom,  and  leader- 
ship. 


SHIPPING    STRATEGIC    MATERIALS 
TO   CUBA 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  HAP.sH.f  i  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  reported  through  various  sources 
that  some  of  our  great  friends,  such  as 
Great  Britain,  Norway,  Greece,  and 
Italy,  are  shipping  Russian  oil,  industrial 
equipment,  flour,  paper,  and  fertilizer  to 
Cuba. 

If  this  is  true,  then  I  think  it  is  high 
time  our  State  Department  reexamined 
its  policy  of  giving  aid  and  assistance  to 
such  countries. 

What  kind  of  an  ally  is  it  that  will 
take  aid  and  help  from  us  and  then  turn 
right  around  and  deliver  strategic  ma- 
terials to  Castro,  our  enemy?  I  would 
like  an  explanation  from  the  State  De- 
partment as  to  why  we  should  continue 
to  support  such  friends  if  this  is  the  case. 

If  these  allies  persist  in  this  venture 
I  see  absolutely  no  reason  why  we  should 
continue  to  aid  them.  If  we  do,  we  are 
indirectly  aiding  Castro  and  I  am  cer- 
tain the  American  taxpayer  is  not  inter- 
ested in  that. 

Before  the  State  Department  doles  out 
any  more  relief  to  these  nations  they 
should   be   made   to   stop   this   practice 


forthwith.  Likewise,  they  should  assure 
the  United  States  they  are  not  doing  this 
or  will  not. 

I  trust  the  Siate  Department  will 
check  into  this  matter  immediately  and 
display  a  Uttle  mtestinal  fortitude  for  a 
change. 

MESSAGE    OF    THE    PRESIDENT    OF 
THE    REPUBLIC    OF    POLAND    TO 

THE    POLISH    NATION 

Mr.   HOE\'EN.     Mr.    Speaker.   I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Derwinski:  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tne  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  Uie  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow, the  first  of  September,  is  the 
23d  anniversary-  of  the  Nazi  invasion  of 
Poland. 

I  have  repeatedly  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  one  of  tlie 
great  tragedies  of  all  history  is  that  the 
Poles  and  other  peoples  of  Easttm  Eu- 
rope, ■who  fought  the  Nazi  invasion  of 
their  countries  did  not  re'-'am  their  free- 
dom after  the  war.  but  found  themselves 
under  a  different  form  of  slavery — com- 
mur.ism.  Certainly,  history  shows  these 
results  to  be  caused  by  the  tragic,  blind 
F>ohcies  of  our  uartime  President  and 
his  State  Department. 

The  Pulish  prople  maintain  their  tre- 
mcndo'as  spirit  of  resistance  against 
their  Communist  oppressors,  and  are  es- 
pecially mindful  of  the  continued  leader- 
ship being  provided  by  tiic  Polish  Gov- 
ernment in  exile.  I  wish  to  place  in  the 
Record  the  message  of  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Poland  to  the  Polish 
nation  on  the  occasion  of  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  invasion  of  Poland,  which 
triggered  World  War  II: 
ME.S6ACE  OF  H    E    August  Zaleski.  Presidekt 

or  THE  REPtTBLIC  OF  POLAND  TO  THE  POLISH 

Nation 

■When  on  September  1  we  recall  tlie  anx- 
ious moments  experienced  by  the  Polish  Na- 
tion in  the  year  lt<39.  we  will,  without  doubt, 
not  only  recall  the  German  aggression 
against  our  homeland,  but  also  the  events 
which  led  to  this  tragedy  for  the  entire 
world. 

These  events  were  but  a  long  chain  of 
appeasement  in  face  of  German  aggresslve- 
nea'.  'Without  opposition.  Germany  went 
from  success  to  success. 

The  victors  of  the  First  Great  War  watched 
helplessly  the  progress  of  the  illegal  Ger- 
man rearmament  followed  by  the  annexa- 
tion of  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia. 

Only  when  Russia  signed  the  treaty  of 
alliance  with  Germany  aimed  at  a  new  p?r- 
titlon  of  Poland,  the  West  realized  what 
further  appeasement  might  lead  to.  But  It 
was  already  too  late  to  prevent  a  new  Teu- 
tonic advance  without  unleashing  the  most 
devastating  war  humanity  has  lived  through 
so  far. 

At  first,  this  war  was  fought  by  the  Polish 
Nation  alone,  with  unprecedented  bravery 
and  sacrifice,  against  the  unified  might  of 
Germany  and  Russia. 

Left  without  any  assistance  from  their 
allies,  the  Polish  Government  was  forced  to 
leave  Poland,  entrusting  the  struggle  on 
Polish  territory  to  the  resistance  movement, 
which  simultaneously  with  the  Polish  forces 
reformed  abroad  continued  the  war  against 
our  enemies. 
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This  armed  struggle  lasted  until  the  Ger- 
man attack  changed  Soviet  Russia  into  an 
ally  oi  our  allies. 

in  consequence  our  country  became  sub- 
merged by  the  Russian  arm.ies  which  trans- 
formed our  independent  state  into  a  satellite 
of  Moscow.  The  armed  resistance  came  to 
an  end.  But  the  struggle  for  the  creed  of 
our  fathers,  for  the  maintenance  of  our  cul- 
ture, for  the  regaining  of  freedom,  goes  on. 

This  silent,  stubborn  and  dedicated  strug- 
gle continues  and,  with  the  help  of  God.  will 
continue  until  our  victory,  in  the  same  way 
as  it  went  on  during  our  previous  captivity 
which  lasted  over  a  century. 


international  scene  if  we  stand  idly  by 
while  our  fellow  Americans  are  used  as 
pawns  in  a  game  which  is  beneath  the 
dignity  of  our  hcritacie. 


HR.   13042 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.^k  un:-ini- 
mous  consent  that  the  centleman  from 
New  York  fMr.  Multer  ;  may  extend  h'.^ 
remarks  at  this  point  in  tlie  Record  and 
include  extraneou.?  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque.st  of  the  centleman  from 
Ca:;foi-nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  b  11— H.R.  13042— to 
amend  title  18,  United  State.s  Code,  to 
make  it  unlawful  to  furnish  transporta- 
tion to  certain  unemployed  persons  and 
members  of  their  families  in  ord'r  to 
cause  such  persons  to  move  to  another 
State. 

We  have  recently  been  treated  to  the 
spectacle  of  a  trafficking  in  human  be- 
ings which  ill  fit5  the  image  of  America 
as  a  land  of  equal  opportunity  and  re- 
spect for  the  individual.  I  refer  to  the 
sending  of  unemployed  Negro  families  to 
distant  cities  by  certain  groups  of  people 
who,  by  this  action,  have  shown  their 
contempt  and  disregard  for  individual 
human  dignity. 

I  have  given  con.siderable  thought  to 
this  problem  and  I  have  decided  that 
the  way  to  end  this  mockery  is  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation  which  would  make  it 
unlawful  to  furnish  transportation  of 
the  kind  offered  by  some  of  our  fellow 
citizens  without  certain  safeguards. 
These  safeguards  are:  a  binding  written 
contract  for  employment  at  the  place  of 
destination  to  commence  on  arrival  and 
to  continue  for  6  months,  or  the  sum  of 
$1,800  and  funds  sufficient  for  return  to 
the  original  place  of  residence.  Anyone 
violating  these  stipulations  would  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000 
or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  2 
years,  or  both. 

My  bill  specifics,  of  cours?.  that  these 
terms  do  not  apply  to  members  of  a  per- 
son's inimediate  family  or  other  de- 
pendents. 

I  would  like  to  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  bill  can  in  no  way  be  construed  as 
an  effort  to  stop  the  voluntary'  move- 
ment of  our  citizens  from  State  to  State 
or  from  city  to  city  in  the  search  for 
economic  opportunity.  This  is  the  riglit 
of  every  American  regardless  of  his  race, 
color,  or  creed.  Each  year  many  thou- 
sands of  Americans  move  to  the  indus- 
trial cities  of  the  country'  and  no  one  is 
suggesting  that  they  stop.  What  I  am 
suggesting  is  that  this  blatant  attempt 
to  use  the  poor  and  economically  under- 
privileged as  instrument'^  of  racist  propa- 
ganda and  agitation,  be  halted.  We 
cannot  but  embarrass  ourselves  on  the 


LABOR  DAY,  1962 


Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  LMr.  McDowellI  may  extend 
Ins  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  w  as  no  objection. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Speaker.  Labor 
Day  is  the  one  day  of  the  year  on  which 
we  pay  tribute  to  the  cause  of  labor — 
t"  America's  millions  of  working  men  and 
v.omen  who  toil  in  the  factories  and  on 
the  farms,  in  the  mines  and  in  the  mills. 
in  the  ofiBces  and  in  the  shops,  and  in 
the  stores  across  the  land. 

It  is  not  alone  for  their  role  in  our 
economic  life  that  this  tribute  is  well 
deserved,  for  what  America  is  and  what 
it  has  achieved  is  due  in  no  small  meas- 
ure to  the  efforts  of  its  wage  earners 
and  their  organizations.  Not  only  our 
standard  of  living,  but  our  dedication  to 
freedom  and  justice,  and  to  equality,  and 
our  leadership  in  the  free  world — none 
of  these  would  be,  without  their  irrevo- 
cable commitment  to  freedom  the  world 
over. 

The  occasion  of  Labor  Day,  however. 
should  not  be  a  day  on  which  we  only 
pay  tribute  to  past  accomplishments. 
Just  as  important,  if  not  more  so.  is  that 
it  should  be  the  occasion  to  rededicate 
ourselves  to  labor's  cause — to  the  simple 
aspiration  of  a  better  life  for  those  who 
are  less  fortunate. 

Indeed,  it  would  be  a  far  more  joyous 
occasion  if.  on  this  Labor  Day  in  1962. 
we  could  truly  say  that  we  have  ade- 
quately provided  for  the  aged,  that  we 
have  met  our  obligation  to  those  of 
school  age,  or  that  we  have  truly  bent 
every  effort  to  provide  jobs  for  the  mil- 
lions of  jobless.  It  is  to  these  tasks — 
the  unHnished  business  of  America — 
that  we  should  rededicate  ourselves  on 
this  day,  for  in  the  final  analysis  the 
greatness  of  our  country,  and  its 
strength,  will  be  measured  by  the  well- 
being — not  of  those  who  have  too  much — 
but  of  those  who  have  not  enough. 

I  salute  Delaware's  working  men  and 
women  this  day  and  join  with  them  and 
their  unions  in  their  struggle  to  elimi- 
nate deprivation  and  poverty,  and  to 
make  secure  everywhere  freedom,  justice 
and  equaUty. 


THE  QUALITY  STABILIZATION  BILL 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Breeding]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  known  as  the 
quality  stabilization  bill  similar  to  or 


identical  with  quality  stabilization  bills 
introduced  by  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  principles  and  philosophy  which 
underlie  my  six)nsorship  of  the  quality 
stabilization  bill  commend,  it  seems  to 
me,  its  passage  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  its  subsequent  enactment 
into  law. 

In  the  first  place,  the  quality  stabiliza- 
tion measure  revolves  around  a  piece  of 
property — industrial  property,  in  this 
case.  The  industrial  property  is  a  brand 
name,  or  trademark— and  it  is  property 
in  the  same  sense  as  a  patent  or  a  copy- 
right is  industrial  property.  As  with 
all  property,  the  owner  has  the  right  to 
protect  it  from  damage,  impairment,  or 
misappropriation. 

The  bill  would  give  brand  owners  the 
right  to  protect  their  respective  brands 
against  damage  from  certain  acts,  such 
as:  First,  a  reseller  using  goods  identified 
by  brand  names  in  the  furtherance  of 
bait  merchandising  practices;  second,  a 
reseller  selling  the  goods,  with  knowl- 
edge of  the  brand  owner's  currently  es- 
tablished resale  prices,  at  prices  other 
than  those  currently  established  by  the 
brand  owner;  and.  third,  a  reseller,  with 
intent  to  deceive  consumers.  publL'^h- 
ing  misrepresentation  concerning  the 
branded  goods. 

The  bill  recognizes  that  these  trade 
practices  can  hurt  brand  names  and 
trademarks.  Furthermore  it  recognizes 
that  the  brand  remains  the  owner's — 
the  manufacturer's  property — even  after 
title  to  the  tangible  goods  it  identifies 
has  passed  to  wholesaler  or  retailer.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  brand  owner  should  have 
the  right  to  protect  his  property. 

The  second  principle  involved  in  the 
quality  stabilization  bill  is  equality  of 
opportunity.  The  brand  ov.ner  who  a'so 
owns  the  means  for  distributing  his 
brand  lawfully  determines  what  uniform 
price  should  be  charged  for  that  brand. 
Such  a  brand  owner  can  be  a  chain- 
store;  in  this  case,  every  outlet  of  the 
chain  will  charge  the  same  price  for  the 
same  branded  article  at  the  same  time. 
Or  it  can  be  a  manufacturer  who  sells 
house  to  house;  in  this  case,  every  can- 
vasser must  charge  the  .same  uniform 
price  that  the  manufacturer  establishes. 
The  quality  stabilization  bill  makes  it  the 
private  privilege  of  certain  brand  owners 
to  establish  standard  uniform  prices  for 
their  respective  brands;  and  it  makes  the 
right  more  public.  In  short,  it  confers 
this  right  on  all  brand  owners,  whether 
or  not  they  own  or  control  the  means  for 
distributing  their  respective  brands. 

Still  another  principle  lies  in  the 
axiom  that  to  have  competition  there 
must  be  competitors.  The  quality  stabi- 
lization bill  will  give  1  to  2  million  small 
independent  retailers  the  opportunity  to 
compete  more  effectively  against  giant 
retail  aggregations  and.  therefore,  to  live 
as  competitors.  The  continued  bank- 
ruptcies of  independent  retailers  in  large 
measure  results  from  their  lack  of  dol- 
lars which  would  enable  them  to  com- 
pete on  more  nearly  equal  terms  with  the 
giants — no  matter  what  their  trade 
practices. 

An  additional  principle  is  the  recogni- 
tion that  consimiers  are  protected  best 
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when  monoply  Is  driven  out.  The  more 
the  marketplace  is  shared  by  millions  of 
retailers,  the  less  it  is  dominated  by  a 
h.andful  of  giants,  the  more  surely  will 
the  consumer  be  protected  against  price 
gouging — the  inevitable  result  of  a  situa- 
tion in  which  powerful  corporations,  each 
with  adequate  re.sources  to  fight  off  the 
price-cutting  tactics  of  competitors,  ar- 
rive— without  agreement  or  conspiracy— 
at  a  no-price-cuttmg  modus  vivendi.  In 
other  words,  when  the  only  busine.ss 
there  is  is  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
giants,  when  no  imi>ortant  sales  volume 
is  left  in  the  hands  of  smaller  competi- 
tors, there  is  no  longer  any  point  in  pr.ce 
cutting. 

There  is  still  another  principle  which 
can  be  stated  in  this  way:  The  brand 
owner  who  sets  his  -jwn  retail  price  for 
his  branded  goods--without  agreement, 
conspiracy  or  collusion  with  competing 
brand  owners — does  so  at  his  own  risk. 
If  he  sets  the  price  too  high  the  public 
will  not  buy:  but  if  it  nevertheless  buys, 
the  profits  reaped  in  by  the  brand  owner 
will  be  so  invitini?  that  competitors  will 
spring  up  to  share  in  those  profits.  This 
principle  was  stated  almost  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  by  a  distinguished  antimonopo- 
list  who  became  Mr  Justice  Brandeis  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  It  was  good 
free  enterprise  doctrine  half  a  century 
atro.    It  is  today. 

Tlie  princii:)les  and  philosophy  here 
referred  t^j  form  the  basis  of  the  quality 
stabilization  bill  which  I.  among  others, 
have  introduced. 

Principles  and  philasophy  may  be  said 
to  form  two  points  of  an  ideal  leeislat-vc 
triangle.    The  third  point,  and  the  apex 
point,  is  people.    It  is  people  with  which 
the  quality  stabilization  bill  deals.     In 
the  first  place,  pei'haps   10  million  per- 
sons,  representing   the    small   business- 
men, their  families,  their  employees  and 
their   families,   who   will   have   a   better 
chance  to  survive,  even  to  prosper,  if  the 
quality  stabilization  bill  becomes  law.    In 
the  second  place,  the  people  who  live  in 
the  neighborhoods  and  smaller  commu- 
nities of  America,  to  which  the  .small  in- 
dependent   resident    businessmen    con- 
tribute much  in  dollars  and  communal 
activity— as  ccni,ri*sted  with  the  absentee 
owners.    Finally,  it  is  all  of  us— consum- 
ers   and    wage    earners,    manufacturers 
and   retailers,   and   just   good  American 
Citizen.s — all    of    us    who    benefit    when 
there    is    opportunity    for    the    small — 
whether    they    be    farmers,    employees, 
businessmen,  or  what  have  you — to  suc- 
ceed in  an  age  when  skeptics  believe  we 
have  only  room  m  our  minds  and  money 
in  our  pockets  for  bigness. 


Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
yesterday,  August  30,  was  the  wheat  ref- 
erendum approving  marketing  quotas 
for  the  1963  wheat  crop.  I  insert  m  the 
Record,  for  all  Members  to  see,  the  state- 
ment as  pertains  to  the  percentaees 
showing  that  68  4  percent  of  the  farm- 
ers did  \o\e  for  wheat-marketing  quotas 
for  1963  The  following  n  port  is  the 
statement  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture: 
pp. r:  !:.!!-■• 'P. V     X'^'tt     Pnf^ws     Pr.orvctr.s     .*.r- 

PHfiVE  M\RKtTi.N-G  Quotas  for  1963  Wheat 

Chop 

Preliminary  returns  from  a  referendum 
Thursday  August  30.  in  the  39-State  com- 
mercial wheat-prcducmg  area  show  t^at  68  4 
percent  of  farmers  voting  favored  marketing 
quotas  on  1963  crop  wheat,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  announced  today. 

ProMminary  returns  show  a  total  vote  of 
235.696  Of'  these.  161.242  (68  4  percent) 
favored  marketing  quotas  on  1963-crop  wheat 
and  74.454  (31.6  percent)   were  opposed. 

Last  year,  79  4  percent  of  farmers  voting 
favored  marketing  quotas  for  the  1962  wheat 
cr  -p  The  toUl  vote  was  278.515,  with  221.- 
250  favoring  marketing  quotas  and  57.265 
oppored 

Cliallenped  ballots  repined  in  the  pre- 
liminary count  yesterday  but  not  included 
in  the  prellm.mary  totals  amounted  to  9.687 
In  past  wheat  rcferendums.  the  final  j>ercont- 
age«  for  and  against  with  the  challenged 
ballots  counted  showed  little  difTerence  from 
preliminary  percentages,  and  the  outcome 
w.".?  not  affected 

Because  wheat-marketing  quot;\s  when  pro- 
rlainied  are  elTeciive  on  apprival  by  two- 
thirds  or  more  of  farmers  v^'ting  :n  a  ref- 
endum,  marketing  quotas  will  be  m  el'ect 
for  the  1963  err  p. 

Producers  In  tiie  39-Stat«  commercial  area 
who  rtay  within  their  acreage  allotments  will 
be  e'ltrible  for  price  support  on  1963-crop 
wheat  at  not  le.-s  than  a  national  average 
price  of  $18-;  per   bushel. 

Tlie  preliminary  tabulation,  r>.s  received  by 
USDA  from  States  bj  telephone,  lollows: 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  OF 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Breeding  1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recx)rd  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Statement  bt  SECRFtT.uiY  Pkeeman  RrcARDiNG 
Thcrsday  s  Wheat  Referendum 
The  re.sult  of  the  wheat  referendum  is  a 
.'ilgnl&cant  victory  for  the  wheat  farmer  aid 
a  sirong  expression  of  the  need  for  farm 
prutrrciins.  The  favorable  vote  was  less  than 
It  has  been,  but  under  the  circumstances  In 
which  the  referendum  was  held  this  year,  it 
is  a  significant  expression  of  support  for  farm 
programs. 

The  fact  that  the  margin  of  approval  was 
down  clearly  Indicates  the  basic  frustration 
and  confusion  among  farmers  brought  on 
by  the  WTanglmg  and  delay  over  farm  legis- 
lation. The  referendum  shows  that  wheat 
farmers  obviously  want  a  program  which  pro- 
vides realistic  opportunities  for  better  In- 
come and  for  sound  progress  in  bringing 
wheat  supplies  into  balance 

In  the  absence  of  new  programs,  the 
choices  which  could  t>e  offered  under  the  per- 
m.aneut  legislation  now  on  the  btxi-ks  pro- 
vides neither  objective — and  the  vote  speaks 
plainly  that  farmers  consider  It  a  choice  be- 
tween two  poor  alternatives 

I  would  Interpret  this  referer.dum  a.s  a 
specific  demand  for  better  action  on  farm 
legislation  than  we  have  seen  to  date. 

For  the  long  term  interests  of  wheat 
farmers.  I  am  glad  the  relereiidun;  w:i5  ap- 
proved. A  concerted  dn-.e  wac  n.-iCt  :  de- 
feat it.  and  the  fact  that  this  eSort  failed 
during  a  time  when  It  was  possible  to  take 
advantage  of  the  frustrations  and  confusions 
of  wheat  farmers  is  a  strong  indication  of 
their  desire  for  realistic  farm  programs. 
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M.'^RKING    THE    23D    ANNIVERSARY 

OF    THE    BEGINNING    OF    WOPOJD 

WAR  II 

The  SPEAKE  R.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Prri::sKi'  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes 

Mr.  PUCINSKI,  Mr  Spcker.  to- 
morrow, September  1.  ti.c  world  will  ob- 
serve the  23d  anniversary  of  the  invasion 
of  Poland  and  the  bepinnmg  of  World 
War  n.  I  think  that  we,  in  America,  en 
this  date  should  reflect  back  upon  the 
cause  of  World  War  II  and.  in  paracular, 
study  the  events  that  led  up  to  World 
War  n,  giving  special  attention  to  what 
part  the  Communists  in  the  Kremlin 
played  in  launching  hostilities.  The 
gallant  defense  of  Poland  by  the  Polish 
people  and  the  great  horrors  of  W^orld 
War  11  co'old  have  been  avoided  were  it 
not  for  the  deception  and  chicanery  of 
the  leaders  in  the  Kremlin.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev cannot  absolve  himself  of  any 
personal  responsibility  by  purging  the 
history  of  Stalm  because  Khrushchev 
was  one  of  Stalin's  top  lieutenants  dur- 
ing tlie  tragic  days  preceding  World  War 
n.  All  efforts  to  negotiate  a  peace  and 
to  avoid  World  War  II  as  late  as  August 
31.  1939,  the  eve  of  the  Nazi  invasion  of 
Poland  on  September  1,  1939  failed  be- 
cause in  his  pocket  the  crazed  Hitler  had 
the  secret  Ribbcntrop-Molotov  agree- 
ment signed  by  the  Nazis  and  the  Com- 
munists on  August  24.  1939.  7  days  before 
the  barbaric  Nazi  attack  on  Poland. 

In  reviewing  the  causes  and  effects 
of  World  War  II.  we  should  review  also 
the  long  list  of  deceptions  by  the  Com- 
munists during  that  great  confnct  and 
then  we  should  put  their  deception  in 
proper  perspective  today;  because  the 
very  sam^  things  that  the  Communists 
did"  on  the  eve  of  World  War  II.  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  are  being  repeated 
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today.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
should  study  particularly  the  situation 
in  West  Berlin— yes,  and  study  the  sit- 
uation in  Berlin  in  its  entirety.  I  would 
urge  very  strongly  that  the  Western 
Allies  move  into  the  eastern  sector  of 
Berlin  to  fill  the  vacuum  left  by  the 
Soviet  Union  when  it  moved  its  troops 
out  of  the  area. 

The  Allies  have  not  only  the  right,  but 
the  responsibility  to  move  into  the  east- 
em  sector  of  Berlin,  at  least  until  such 
time  as  the  Soviet  Union  decides  to  again 
resume  its  obligations  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  that  area.  We  should  not  per- 
mit the  admanistration  of  East  Berlin 
to  be  left  to  the  illegal  Communist  gov- 
ernment of  East  Germany  at  any  cost. 

We  should  make  it  clear  that  our  ac- 
tion is  based  in  keeping  with  wartime 
agreements  for  four-partite  administra- 
tion of  Berlin  and  that  allied  troops  will 
be  withdrawn  from  the  east  sector  of 
Berlin  when  the  Soviet  Union  decides  to 
begin  keeping  at  least  one  of  its  many 
broken  wartime  agreements. 

The  Soviet  Union  put  up  the  Berlin 
wall  in  complete  violation  of  its  agree- 
ment on  Berlin.  For  reasons  known  be.'t 
to  the  Allied  Powers,  the  wall  was  net 
knocked  down  1  year  ago,  as  it  was 
being  built.  It  is  my  contention  the 
Western  Allies  should  not  permit  tl:e 
Soviets  to  compound  this  breach  of  war- 
time agreements  on  Berlin  and  permit 
Khrushchev  to  abandon  his  responsibi  - 
ity  now  by  removing  his  administratne 
forces  from  Berlin. 

It  is  patently  clear  that  if  the  West- 
em  Allies  fail  to  take  positive  action  at 
this  time,  Khrushchev  will  ultimately 
interpret  this  failure  to  take  action  as  a 
green  light  for  signing  a  separate  agref  - 
ment  with  East  Germany,  now  dom.- 
nated  by  the  Communists,  which  would 
mean  our  ultimate  ouster  from  Berlin. 

Recently,  in  response  to  a  question- 
naire which  I  submitted  to  my  constitu- 
ents, I  asked:  "Should  the  United  States 
yield  to  Soviet  Russia's  demand  that  we 
abandon  our  position  in  West  Berlin'  " 
My  constituents  almost  unanimously  an- 
swered, "No." 

I  believe  this  indicates  a  strong  feel- 
ing throughout  America  that  the  time 
has  come  for  the  Western  Allies  to  eith(T 
fish  or  cut  bait  in  Berlin. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  has  not  hesitated  •:o 
move  so-called  Communist  technicians 
into  Cuba.  He  has  agitated  the  situa- 
tion in  Laos;  Communist  troops  are  con- 
tinuing aggression  in  Vietnam.  I  a.Ti 
convinced  that  firm  action  by  the  West- 
ern Allies  in  Berlin  at  this  time,  by  tak- 
ing over  the  administration  of  the  east- 
ern sector  in  the  face  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  decision  to  abandon  its  re- 
sponsibility in  this  area,  would  serve 
notice  to  the  world  that  a  new  genera- 
tion has  indeed  taken  over  the  responsi- 
bility of  dealing  with  the  Soviets. 

If  Western  democracies  really  want  '.o 
preserve  peace  in  Berlin  and  Europe, 
they  will  move  into  the  eastern  sector  of 
Berlin  forthwith.  Otherwise,  they  may 
find  thati  the  West  Berliners  may  take 
this  action  on  their  own. 

I  have  the  greatest  depth  of  sympathy 
for  the  people  of  West  Berlin.  'They  a:e 
compelled  to  live  in  the  shadow  of  the 


ugly  Communist  wall  every  day.  It 
should  come  as  no  surprise  that  their 
patience  has  reached  its  limits.  The 
barbaric  assassination,  by  the  Com- 
munists, of  East  Germans  trying  to 
escape  to  freedom  has  quite  under- 
standably stretched  West  German 
patience  to  a  breaking  point. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Western 
Powers  have  a  duty  to  move  into  East 
Berlin  now  or  face  the  consequences  of 
a  revolt  throughout  Berlin.  And  this, 
undoubtedly,  is  exactly  what  Khru- 
shchev wants.  It  would  give  him  a 
completely  fraudulent  excuse  to  argue 
that  the  Communists  must  restore 
peace  m  Berlin.  These  are  exactly  the 
same  tactics  the  Communists  used  In 
Hungary. 

If  we  really  want  to  preserve  peace  In 
Berlin,  the  Western  Powers  must  move 
now.      i 

TItLs  year  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  appropriated  almost  $7  billion 
more  than  last  year  to  firm  up  our  De- 
fense Establishment.  We  have  a  retalia- 
tory power  today  so  awesome  that  It  la 
patently  clear  Khrushchev  would  not 
dare  tangle  with  us  in  any  major  armed 
conflict  and  no  one  knows  this  better 
than  Khrushchev. 

If  this  Nation  in  1939  had  just  a  frac- 
tion of  the  Defense  Establishment  we 
have  today.  World  War  II  could  have 
been  avoided  and  the  monstrous  tragedy 
imposed  on  millions  of  people,  and  the 
blood  of  tens  of  thousands  of  American 
soldiers  would  have  been  spared. 

God  grant  the  Western  Allies  today 
have  the  sense  and  the  courage  to  use 
the  equipment  at  hand  to  stop  this  insid- 
ious Communist  aggression. 

On  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  in  front  of 
the  National  Archives  Building,  are  two 
m.onuments.  On  one  is  inscribed.  "What 
is  Past  is  Prologue";  on  the  other,  "Study 
the  Past." 

We,  as  free  people,  must  study  the  past 
of  Communist  deceit,  particularly  on  the 
23d  anniversary  of  World  War  11,  in 
order  to  deal  most  effectively  with  it 
today.  Let  there  be  no  illusions  that 
we  can  work  out  some  honorable  agree- 
ment with  the  Communists  on  Berlin, 
just  as  the  free  world  could  not  work 
out  any  agreeable  solution  with  Hitler 
on  August  31.  1939.  23  years  ago  today, 
to  avoid  World  War  II  because,  vm- 
known  to  the  free  world  at  the  time, 
Hitler  had  in  his  pocket  the  secret  Molo- 
tov-Ribbentrop  pact. 

The  same  deception  which  the  Com- 
munists used  in  1939  is  being  manifested 
throughout  the  world  today. 

While  September  1  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  actual  hostilities  In  World  War 
II.  the  23d  anniversary  has  three  signi- 
ficant dates. 

World  War  II  actually  began  when 
the  Communists  agreed  in  secret  to  the 
infamous  Molotov-Ribbentrop  pact  on 
August  24,  1939,  which  triggered  Hitler's 
decision  to  launch  World  War  II.  They 
further  compounded  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II  by  illegally  seizing  the 
eastern  half  of  Poland  when  they  moved 
their  Soviet  troops  into  that  nation  on 
September  17.  1939,  while  Poland  was 
gallantly    resisting— almost    with    bare 


hands,    if   you   please — the   brutal    on- 
slaught of  the  Nazi  Wehrmacht. 

I  hope  there  is  not  a  single  American  — 
not  a  single  freeman  in  this  world  to- 
day— who  does  not  recognize  that  the 
Soviets  must  bear  as  great  a  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  start  of  World  War 
II  as  the  Nazis.  ' 

And  yet.  there  are  still  those  in  the 
free  world  who  naively  believe  that  some 
sort  of  a  workable  agreement  can  be  ar- 
rived at  with  the  Communists.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  suggest  these  mi.'-.iuided  indi- 
viduals arc  making  a  mockery  of  hislcjry. 

Let  tiiosc  who  believe  you  can  do  busi- 
ness with  the  Communists  study  the  his- 
tory of  the  heroic  Warsaw  uprising 
against  the  Nazis  staged  by  the  Poles 
on  August  1.  1944.  Thousands  of  heroic 
Poles  were  destroyed  in  this  uprising 
against  Nazi  tyranny  The  Soviet  Union, 
with  its  forces  just  across  the  river  from 
Warsaw,  stubbornly  refused  to  give  any 
assistance  to  these  gallant  Poles,  fighting 
virtually  witli  their  bare  hands  against 
overwhelming  odds.  Despite  the  pleas 
of  the  United  States  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  help  these  people  in  their 
greatest  moment  of  tragedy,  the  Com- 
munist sat  by  and  passively  watched 
those  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
Polish  p>eople  being  destroyed,  because 
the  Communists  were  already  then  set- 
ting the  groundwork  for  today's  illegal 
occupation  of  Poland  by  the  Com- 
munists. 

Let  those  who  want  to  believe  Com- 
munist promises  look  at  the  Katyn 
massacre,  when  in  1940  the  Soviet 
Union  captured  15.000  of  Poland's  most 
gallant  soldiers,  men  of  high  rank,  en- 
gineers, doctors,  lawyers,  ministers, 
priests,  businessmen,  all  of  the  intellec- 
tual leaders  of  prewar  Poland  who  were 
reservists,  who  responded  to  the  call  of 
Poland  in  her  great  moment  of  tragedy 
in  defense  of  the  nation.  These  were 
reserve  officers  who  were  captured  by  the 
Soviets  when  they  were  retreating  from 
the  Nazi  Werhmacht.  Then  they  were 
forcefully  taken  to  Katyn  by  the  Com- 
munists and  in  Katyn  they  were  brutally 
murdered  and  dumped  into  ma.ss  graves. 
When  General  Anders  asked  Mr.  Stalin 
in  1943,  "Where  are  my  soldiers,  Mr. 
Stalin?"  in  a  monstrous  lie  the  Soviet 
leader  told  General  Anders  that  he  did 
not  know.  When  President  Roosevelt 
consistently  insisted  on  knowing  what 
had  happened  to  these  gallant  Polish 
officers,  again  the  deceitful  Communists 
denied  that  they  knew  what  happened 
to  these  men. 

They  knew  all  along  that  these  Polish 
reservists  were  destroyed  n\  the  Katyn 
forest  near  Smolensk.  Russia,  by  Com- 
munist NKVD  officers  in  the  earlv  spring 
of  1940. 

But  neither  Stalin  nor  the  rest  of  his 
aids,  including  Khrushchev,  could  admit 
this  crime  to  the  world  because  they 
were  trying  to  mobilize  a  new  Polish 
Army  to  help  resist  the  Nazi  invasion 
of  Russia.  These  Polish  reservists  were 
the  intellectual  heart  of  Poland.  Their 
destruction  by  the  Communists  was  de- 
signed to  eliminate  all  elements  of  oppo- 
sition to  Communist  rule  in  Poland  after 
the  war.  The  whole  course  of  history 
could  have  been  changed  if  the  world 


had  kmown  about  this  mass  Communist 
atroc;ty  against  our  gallant  allies,  the 
Poles,  in  1940. 

Let  those  who  think  you  can  deal  with 
the  Communists  look  upon  the  Jewish 
ghetto  uprising  in  Warsaw  on  April  30. 
1943.  when  300.000  Polish  Jews  were 
massi.cred  by  the  Nazis.  Where  was  the 
help  of  the  Soviets  at  that  time?  Six 
million  Jewish  people  were  brutally  mur- 
dered by  the  Nazis  during  World  War  II. 
while  the  Communists  sat  Idly  by  watch- 
ing tlie  most  horrible  massacre  in  the 
histoiy  of  civilization.  One  out  of  every 
SIX  Pc  les  was  killed  in  World  War  II  only 
because  of  Communist  chicanery  and 
trickery.  I  think  the  world  should  re- 
member this,  and  in  particular  those 
formulators  of  foreign  policy  who  think 
somehow,  someway,  the  world  can  work 
out  an  arrangement  with  the  Commu- 
nists. 

So,  Mr  Speaker,  as  we  mark  the  23d 
Rnniv?rsary  of  this  great  and  heroic  de- 
fense of  Poland  by  the  Polish  people  and 
the  onslaught  of  World  War  II.  it  is  not 
enough  for  us  to  lament  the  tragedy  of 
1939.  but  to  have  the  courage  to  take  a 
lesson  from  these  instances,  to  appraise 
fully  ihe  Communist  deception  and  deal 
with  i.hem  only  lus  traitors  of  their  ilk 
should  be  dealt  with 

The  23d  anniversary  of  World  War  11 
should  indeed  have  a  significant  mean- 
ing for  the  world,  and  in  particular  our 
own  country.  We  should  recognize  the 
horrible  menace  we  are  dealing  with 
today  in  trying  to  stop  godless  commu- 
nism, and  have  the  courage  of  our  con- 
victions. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  our  dis- 
tinguished Speaker 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
congratulate  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  on  the  stirring  and 
eloqu'Mit  remarks  he  has  just  made.  It 
is  we.l  that  we  pau.se  and  pay  tribute 
to  the  brave  people  of  Poland.  It  is  well 
that  He  pause  and  realize  the  creat  his- 
tory of  Poland  and  the  people  of  that 
great  country.  It  is  well  that  we  pause 
and  project  our  minds  into  the  future 
and  realize  that  from  95  to  98  percent  of 
the  people  of  Poland  not  only  hate  but 
despi.se  communi.sm  and  are  praying  and 
hoping  for  their  early  deliverance  from 
the  oppression  of  the  Communist  dict.a- 
tor  and  the  early  restoration  of  their 
liberty  and  their  independence. 

It  IS  time  for  us  to  pause  and  realize 
that  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  in  Poland 
and  other  countries  there  are  at  least 
100  million  persons  who  despise  and  hate 
communi.sm  and  the  Communists.  They 
represent  one  of  the  greatest  reserve 
stren-'ths  which  the  free  world  has  to- 
day. Mr.  Khrushchev  and  his  Commu- 
nist associates  must  always  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  they  have  this  at 
least  100  million  persons  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  who  despise  and  hate  commu- 
nism and  in  the  event  of  any  general  at- 
tack those  people  would  rise  and  engage 
in  acts  of  sabotage  and  guerrilla  war- 
fare. They  are  one  of  the  greatest  re- 
serves that  we  have,  a  reserve  which  is 
very  little  appreciated. 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  our  powerful 
national  defense,  and  we  have  to  have 
It.  But  the  Soviet  Union  has  weak- 
nesses. 

We  often  read  about  the  strength  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  weaknesses  of 
the  United  States  and  the  free  world. 
We  read  very  little  about  the  strength 
that  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world  has,  and  the  weaknesses  within 
the  Soviet  orbit.  One  of  the  great  weak- 
nesses they  have  is  that  at  least  100  mil- 
lion human  bemgs.  men  and  women, 
want  to  be  free  under  their  own  law. 
They  have  got  to  give  that  profound  and 
deep  consideration  in  connection  with 
any  policy  in  which  the  Soviet  Umon 
might  consider  or  engage  in  relation  to 
affirmative  action. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  of  America  have  got 
to  realize  that  if  the  Soviet  Union  moves. 
they  are  going  to  attack  the  United 
Slates.  They  are  not  going  to  try  to  wm 
a  battle  or  two  and  lose  the  war  They 
are  going  all  out  to  win  the  war.  They 
are  going  to  destroy  the  United  Slates 
and  our  capacity  and  our  ability,  not 
only  our  military  strength,  our  installa- 
tions, and  so  forth,  but  our  productive 
strength,  and  also  try  to  destroy  the  will 
of  America  That  is  where  our  powerful 
national  defense  comes  in,  because  the 
only  thing  the  Communists  respect  is 
what  they  fear,  and  that  is  miUtary 
strength  and  power  on  the  part  of  the 
UniU'd  States  and  the  free  world, 
greater  than  they  possess  themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  back  of  this  great  moral 
reserve  is  the  deep  faith  on  the  part  of 
these  people.  Also  added  to  that  is  what 
I  have  already  alluded  to.  the  more  than 
100  million  persons  in  Poland  and  other 
satellite  countries  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain who  are  praying  and  hoping  for 
their  early  deliverance  and  the  restora- 
tion of  their  independence  and  their 
liberty.  There  is  a  great  reserve  we 
have,  and  under  no  conditions  can  we 
ever  let  them  down,  can  our  country 
ever  do  anything  that  would  disillusion 
them  or  to  cau.se  them  by  way  of  mass 
reaction  to  fall  withm  the  Communist 
orbit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  therefore.  I  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr.  Pucin- 
SKi  I  for  having  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives pause  on  this  occasion.  I  also 
compliment  the  gentleman  for  the 
eloquent  remarks  he  has  made  on  this 
occasion 

^!r.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleinan  from  Massachusetts,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
1  Mi    McCORMACK  1. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  consider  it  a  signal 
honor  to  have  the  Speaker  of  tlie  House 
join  me  m  this  observance  of  the  23d 
anniversary  of  the  invasion  of  Poland. 
I  know  few  men  in  our  history  who  have 
fought  as  stubbornly  auainst  communism 
as  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  the  Honorable 
John  McCormack.  I  know  of  few  men 
who  have  made  as  great  a  contribution 
toward  the  preservation  of  those  demo- 
cratic institutions  in  our  Republic  which 
we  enjoy  today  than  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Massachusetts,  the  Hon- 


orable John  McCormack.    I  thank  the 
Speaker  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  conclude 
my  remarks  with  one  observation:  This 
IS  the  23d  anniversary-  of  the  invasion  of 
Poland  Granted  that  35  million  peo- 
ple in  Poland  today  must  suffer  the  in- 
dignities of  Communist  rule,  granted 
that  the  Communist  ruler  of  Poland. 
Mr.  Gomulka.  is  today  increasing  his 
assault  upon  the  Cathohc  Church  and 
the  other  religious  institutions  of  Poland, 
but  I  have  hope  and  confidence  and  I 
know  that  the  Polish  people  during  their 
1.000  years  of  history  have  never  sub- 
mitted to  tiTanny  too  long 

Ml  Speaker,  these  people  today  have 
hope  m  the  leadership  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Western  Powers  I  know 
this  also:  If  Mr.  Khrushchev  is  ever 
foolish  enough  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  world  be  il  to  defend  his  position  in 
East  Berlin  or  be  It  any  other  place  in 
tlie  world,  we  in  the  United  States  will 
find  among  our  most  gallant  and  heroic 
allies  the  35  million  people  living  in  Po- 
land today  uiider  Communist  rule  This 
Communist  rule  was  illegally  imposed 
upon  them  by  deception  and  by  deceit  of 
the  Communists 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Khrushchev  knows  that  all  of  the 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  today, 
the  185  million  people  enslaved  by  com- 
munism in  the  capitive  nations  of  Europe 
continue  to  be  our  greatest  allies  even 
though  they  cannot  give  us  any  overt 
assistance.  If  Khrushchev  thought  for 
one  second  that  he  could  count  on  these 
people.  I  know  he  would  have  violated 
the  peace  a  long  time  ago  to  further  his 
insidious  aims  of  conquest  of  the  entire 
wofld  by  international  commumsm.  But 
Khrushchev  knows  better  than  anyone 
else  that  he  cannot  count  on  these  185 
million  people  who  have  been  enslaved 
as  a  result  of  World  War  11  by  the  Com- 
munists, and  he  knows  that  these  peo- 
ple, if  he  is  ever  foolish  enough  to  make 
any  overt  act.  are  going  to  be  marching 
eastward  against  the  Communists  and 
never  westward  against  the  Western  de- 
mocracies. 


HOW  TO  GIVE  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES A  CHANCE  TO 
VOTE  ON  HOME  RLTl^E  FOR  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  Mr  ReussI  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes, 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  House  Resolution  789  to 
amend  the  rules  of  this  House  so  that 
Members  will  no  longer  be  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  up  or  down  the  ques- 
tion of  home  rule  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Identical  resolutions  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MuLTERl.  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona iMr  Morris  K.  Udall,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green],  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEncER],  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
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[Mr.  ScHWENGFil.  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  WidwallI,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yorlc  (Mr,  Lindsay),  the 
Bcntleman  from  Masiachusetta  (Mr. 
CoitTi].  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr  COHKLANl. 
The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 

Horse  RrsoT.VTiON  780 
Resolution  to  amend  rule  XXIV  of  the  Rules 
of  the  Houfie  of  Representatives  to  estab- 
Ush  a  method  for  the  conslderntlon  of  bills 
providing  home  rule  In  th«  District  of 
Columbia. 

Resolved.  That  paragraph  8  of  rule  XXIV 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowing  new  sentence:  "On  any  such  sec- 
ond or  fourth  Monday  (alter  the  dlsposltlo:! 
of  motions  to  discharge  committees  ar.d  the 
disposal  of  such  business  en  the  Speakers 
table  as  requires  reference  onlyi  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  who  seeks  recognition  shall  be  rec- 
ognized for  the  purpoee  of  calling  up  for  con- 
Bideration  a  bill  providing  for  home  rule  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  whether  or  not  such 
bill  has  been  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  Is  on  the  calen- 
dar of  a  Committee  of  the  \\Tiole  (and 
whether  or  not  the  day  Is  claimed  by  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
under  the  preceding  sentence),  whereupon 
the  House  shall  immediately  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  under  its  genera; 
rules  without  Intervening  motion;  and  If  un- 
finished before  adjournment  of  the  d..y  or 
which  it  is  called  up  such  bill  shall  remalr. 
the  unfinished  business  until  It  is  fully  dis- 
posed of." 

I  am  one  of  the  Members  of  this  body — 
and  I  believe  we  constitute  a  majority  if 
we  are  given  the  chance  to  vote  on  it — 
who  believes  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  entitled  to  home  rule. 

Restoration  of  limited  self-governmen! 
would  provide  the  means  for  residents  ol' 
the  District  to  help  solve  their  local 
problems  themselves — problems  as  di- 
verse as  juvenile  delinquency,  schools 
public  works  improvements,  and  the 
crime  rate. 

BOTH  PARTIES  SUPPORT  HOME  RVI-E 

Limited  home  rule  for  the  District 
would  also  free  a  busy  Congress  from 
the  thou.sands  of  m.an-hours  now  devoted 
to  the  study  and  debate  of  relatively  un- 
important District  matters.  The  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government  of  the 
Uni'-ed  States  is  too  large  a  body,  toe 
hard  pressed,  and  indeed  too  well  paid 
to  serve  as  a  municipal  board  of  alder- 
men. 

Presidents  Ti-uman,  Eisenhower,  and 
Kennedy  have  all  vigorously  advocated 
local  self-government  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Home  rule  has  been 
pledged  by  the  political  platforms  of 
both  major  political  parties  in  1948.  in 
19')2.  in  1956.  and  in  1960. 

Sam.plings  of  home  rule  .sentiment  ir, 
the  District  itself  have  repeatedly  shown 
an  overwhelming  support  for  home  rule 
Mo.^t  reccn-ly,  on  May  3,  1960,  both  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  \oters  sup- 
ported the  principle  of  home  rule  by 
land:ilide  margins. 

Five  times  since  1948  the  Senate  haf; 
passed  home  rule  legislation.  The  House 
on  the  other  hand,  has  never  had  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  home  rule.    Sinct! 


1948,  no  home  rule  bill  las  reached  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Hearings  on  home  rule  bills  were  held 
by  the  House  District  Committee  in  June 
and  July  1949,  but  were  tabled  by  the 
commlttpc  on  Augu.st   19     In  October. 

1949.  then  Reprrscntntlvc  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, of  Mn^snchu.selt??.  filed  n  petition 
in  the  Hou.<;r  to  dl.^Tha:'Te  the  home  rule 
bill  pa.s.sed  by  the  Senate,  Only  196  sig- 
natures were  obtained  instead  of  the  218 
required. 

NO    ACTTON 

In  January  1952.  the  Senate  again 
pas5.cd  a  heme  rule  bill.  The  House 
District  Committee  held  hearings  on 
home  rule  In  March  and  April  1952.  but 
t.ibled  the  bill  on  May  9,  1952. 

Home  rule  legislation  was  referred  to 
the  House  District  Committee  in  the 
83d  Conne&s— 1953-55— but  no  hearings 
were  had. 

The  Senate  en  June  29.  1955.  again 
passed  a  home  rule  bill,  this  time  by  a 
vote  Oi  59  to  15.  It  was  referred  to 
the  House  District  Committee,  where  no 
further  action  was  taken. 

On  April  30.  1958.  the  Senate  again 
passed  a  home  rule  bill,  this  time  by  a 
vote  of  61  to  22.  The  bill  was  sent  to 
the  House  ar.d  referred  to  the  District 
Committee  where  no  further  action  was 
taken. 

On  July  15.  1959.  the  Senate  again 
passed  a  home  rule  bill.  The  bill  w^as 
sent  to  the  House,  where  it  was  referred 
to  the  Dl.'Jtrict  Committee.  For  the  first 
time  in  years,  the  District  Committee 
held  hearings  on  home  rule  bills,  lasting 
7  days  in  July.  August,  and  September 
1959.    No  bill  was  reported  out. 

THE  I960  DISCH.^RGE  PETITION 

Discharge  petitions  for  a  home  rule 
bill  were  filed  in  the  House  in  July  1959. 
By  July  1930.  when  Congress  recessed 
lor  the  national  political  conventions, 
204  Members — 150  Democrats  and  54  Re- 
publicans— had  sijmed  the  petition,  just 
short  of  Uie  219  signatures  required. 

In  the  present  87th  Congress,  home 
rul'-'  bills  have  a^^ain  been  introduced. 

On  April  16,  1962.  14  Members  wrote 
the  chaii-man  of  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee requesting  that  hearmgs  be  held 
on  home  rule  legislation.  No  hearings 
have  been  held.  On  June  29.  1962.  a 
discharge  petition  for  home  rule  was 
filed  in  the  House.  With  the  87th  Con- 
gress nearine  its  close,  the  number  of 
signatures  obtained  is  still  far  short  of 
the  required  219, 

WHY    DISCH.^ncE    PETITIONS    FAIL 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  discharge 
petitions  have  failed  both  in  the  last 
Congress  and  in  the  present  one. 

In  the  first  place,  an  absolute  majority 
of  219  signatures  requires  a  measure  of 
support  for  a  bill  far  greater  than  the 
typical  majority  required  to  pass  it  on 
tlie  floor.  Two  hundred  votes  is  ordi- 
narily plenty  to  secure  passage  of  a  bill 
once  It  reaches  the  floor. 

In  the  second  place,  many  Members, 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  do  not  sign 
discharge  petitions.  This  includes  a 
great  many  Members  who  favor  home 


rule,  and  would  vote  for  It  if  it  came  be- 
fore them. 

Mm.i  iinpoitant  of  all,  the  roster  of 
who  suTU-s— and  who  docs  not  sign — a 
{ll.schnr^;e  pc^tlllon  is  confidential  and 
uno!iymf)Us  Members  have  a  rlijht  to 
Imvr  (hrir  vlow.s  known  pubMrly,  Rni 
the  pubhr  hn.s  a  right  to  know  how  It.s 
Hepnwntative.s  stand  on  an  l«.sue  The 
discharge  petition  procedure  simply  dors 
not  Bive  thi.s  ri  iht 

Hnre  !s  tiie  situation  we  are  In  Sim- 
plf  lustice,  and  the  nerds  of  a  modern 
Conpress,  require  that  the  Distiirt  of 
Columbia  be  given  home  rule.  All  our 
Presidents  since  World  War  II  have 
fa\'ored  it  So  have  both  political  par- 
ties in  their  party  platforms.  The  Sen- 
ate has  five  times  enacted  It. 

NO    OPPORTfNITT    TO    VOTE 

But  the  House  has  never  even  had  an 
opportunity  in  the  la.st  14  years  to  vote 
on  home  rule,  because  the  District  Com- 
mittee has  failed  to  report  out  sucli  a 
bill,  and  because  the  discharge  petition 
proceduie  is  for  practical  purposes  im- 
possible. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  lacks  the  machinery 
to  obtain  a  vote  on  tiie  vital  question  of 
home  rule^  I  think  not.  If  I  am 
around  to  do  it,  I  intenu  to  see  to  It  that 
House  Resolution  7b9  give.-?  each  Mem- 
ber an  opportunity  to  vote  on  iiomc  rule, 
and  no  later  than  January  1963. 

House  Resolution  789  would  ( ITect  a 
simple  amendment  to  Hcuise  nili-  XXIV. 
paragraph  8.  That  rule  presently  desig- 
nates the  second  and  fourth  Monday  of 
every  legislative  month  as  Di.stnct  of 
Columbia  day.  House  Resolution  789 
would  add  a  sentence  providing  that  on 
such  a  day  any  Member  of  the  Hou.^c 
District  Committ(T  can  call  up  for  im- 
mediate action  a  home  rule  bill.  The 
bill  would  be  subject  to  complete  and  ex- 
haustive debate,  and  to  full  amendment. 
It  would  continue  to  be  the  business  of 
the  House  until  it  wa^  voted  on,  up  or 
down. 

If  the  Rules  Cummittee  should  not  re- 
port out  Houie  Resolution  789  for  a  floor 
vote  in  the  current  87 Ui  Congress,  I  in- 
tend to  offer  It  as  an  amendment  to  the 
rules  ol  the  88th  Congress  to  be  auop:ed 
at  the  organization  session  of  the  House 
in  January  1963  We  will  be  assured  of 
a  record  vote  on  the  proposed  change  in 
rules  on  that  occa.sion,  either  directly 
or  on  a  motion  on  liie  previous  question 
on  the  adoplion  of  the  rules. 

Those  who  favor  home  rule — hope- 
fully augmented  by  at  least  .some  wiio 
favor  giving  the  House  a  chance  to  vute 
on  home  rule  even  if  they  do  not  favor 
home  rule  Uiemsclves— will  vote  in  favor 
of  the  change  in  the  rules.  Those  wlio 
oppose  home  rule — hopefully  lessened 
by  a  few  wlio  want  to  give  Members  a 
chance  to  vote  on  it — will  vote  against 
the  change  in  the  rules. 

For  the  first  time  in  home  rule  his- 
tory, the  House  will  have  a  chance  to 
work  its  will. 

THE    RIGHT    TO    VOTF 

The  right  to  vote,  the  right  to  be  gov- 
erned by  a  body  of  one's  own  cl^cice.  is 
a  very  precious  thing  to  all  men  and  to 
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all  nations  where  that  right  is  enjoyed. 
But  It  has  a  special  significance  to  this 
Nation,  for  we  came  into  our  national 
existence  In  defense  of  that  right  and 
the  young  Republic  became  the  very  em- 
bodiment of  that  rlBht.  It  is  not  a  thing 
to  be  withdrawn  lightly 

Our  national  rommltmcnt  to  that  M«ht 
Is  written  In  every  stop  of  the  urowth 
of  this  country.  As  our  forefalher.s 
pushed  westward  from  the  seaboard  at 
every  stage  Americans  were  anxious  that 
self-government  be  established  as  early 
as  possible  and  as  fully  as  possible  We 
came  into  existence  a.s  a  union  of  States 
pos.se;«5cd  of  a  vast  territory  to  the  west. 
Our  first  concern  was  to  transform  that 
territary  into  new  and  equal  States  of  the 
Union,  to  endow  those  States  with  self- 
goveniment.  Most  recently  we  have  hap- 
pily seen  that  principle  extended  thou- 
sand? of  miles  out  into  the  Pacific,  and 
thousands  of  miles  north  into  the  polar 
regions.  This  extension  has  been  taken 
for  granted  as  the  normal  working  out 
of  the  American  way. 

A     DECENT    RESPECT 

In  only  one  instance  has  tliat  normal 
extension  of  sufTrage  been  reversed. 
That  Instance  is  here,  m  the  Diafti'ict  of 
Colurabia,  in  the  capital  not  only  of  the 
Uiutcd  States  but  of  the  cause  of  free- 
dom  n  the  world 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  may  be  ^-ood  and 
compelling  reasons  why  the  District  of 
Columbia  should  not  have  a  measure  of 
self-^  overnment,  under  the  Constitution, 
as  It  had  during  the  first  70  years  of 
its  li:;e  as  the  Federal  City  If  so,  then 
what  JefTerson  called  a  decent  respect 
for  the  opinion  of  mankind  demands  that 
the  reasons  be  stated.  For  they  have 
not  been.  Not  only  has  this  House  not 
had  he  opportunity  to  vote  on  whether 
or  nc't  to  restore  self-government  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  this  House  has 
not  even  been  told  why  such  a  course 
would  be  ill  advi.sed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  system  of 
deali  ig  with  legislation  was  adopted  very 
early  m  the  history  of  this  body.  It  is 
a  system  no  Member  would  wish  to  by- 
pass in  the  normal  course  of  legislation. 
Then?  are  times,  however,  and  there  are 
issue:;  that  demand  such  action.  Home 
rule  is  such  an  issue,  and  the  time  is  now. 

The  principle  of  American  sufTrage,  of 
Ameiican  self-government,  is  more  ven- 
erable, and  more  to  be  cherished  and  de- 
fended, than  even  the  committee  system 
ItBelf  House  Resolution  789  will  give 
Members  their  choice. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBONATi  • .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  California'' 

There  was  no  objection, 


AN   ACT   TO   PREVENT   PERNICIOUS 
POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  title  to  the 
bill  S.  919,  passed  earlier  today,  be 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  "An 
Act  :o  amend  section  9<b'  of  the  Act 
entitled  'An  Act  to  prevent  permcious 
poUt.cal  activities'  ahe  Hatch  Political 
Acti\ities  Act)  to  reduce  the  require- 
ment that  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
impose  no  penalty  less  than  30  days'  sus- 
pens  on  for  any  violation  of  section  9  of 
the  /ict." 


POLL  TAX  AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t*>miK)iT  Ut^dor 
previou.s  order  of  the  Hou.se,  the  yentle- 
man  from  New  York  !Mr  HalpernI  is 
reroKiuzcd  foi'  5  minutes. 

Mr  HAU'ERN  Mr  Speaker.  I  le- 
quested  this  time  today  in  order  to  con- 
gratulate this  House  and  lUs  members 
oil  the  overwhelming  pas.sage  on  Mon- 
day of  the  poll  tax  constitutional  amend- 
ment and  to  make  .some  further  observa- 
tions on  our  action. 

The  vote.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  long  step 
forward  in  the  fight  for  the  civil  rights 
guarantees  to  which  all  Americans,  re- 
gardless of  race,  creed,  religion,  or  color 
are  entitled. 

After  many  years  of  frustrating  effort. 
Congress  now  sends  to  the  States  for 
ratification  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  is  in  the  greatest  tradition  of  our 
Nation — an  amendment  which  will  end 
forever  the  placing  of  a  price  tag  on  the 
right  to  vote  in  Federal  elections. 

Ti:ie  poll  tax  is  an  unconscionable  rem- 
nant of  a  bygone  era.  The  question  is 
not  how  many  States  still  have  a  poll 
tax.  or  for  what  ostensible  purpose  the 
coUcK-ted  money  is  used.  What  is  im- 
portant here  is  that  in  areas  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  such  a  tax  still  exists  By  our 
vote  on  Monday  this  House  joined  with 
our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  serve 
notice  on  the  American  people  and  the 
world  our  feelings  on  this  feudalistic 
practice.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the 
legislatures  of  our  States  will  follow  this 
example  a.s  quickly  as  their  procedures 
allow. 

I  particularly  wish  to  commend  the 
able  and  respected  committee  chairman, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New- 
York  I  Mr  CellerI.  for  his  tireless  years 
of  leadership  in  this  effort  and  for  his 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  dignity  for  the 
individual. 

The  size  of  the  vote  given  to  the 
amendment  by  both  sides  of  this  Con- 
gress IS  a  most  significant  factor  in  the 
overall  fight  for  civil  rights.  That  is 
why  I  am  so  pleased  with  the  outcome 
and  why  I  feel  privileced  to  have  been 
one  of  the  Members  to  have  sponsored 
the  constitutional  amendment  approach. 

True,  if  it  could  succeed,  the  easier 
and  more  direct  way  to  accomplish  the 
goal  would  have  been  a  statute  to  abolish 
the  poll  tax  under  the  powers  granted  to 
Congress  by  the  Constitution.  I  also  of- 
fered legislation  to  this  effect — in  this, 
the  87th  Congress  and  m  the  86th.  But 
as  the  chairman  so  realistically  observed, 
we  have  walked  the  statute  course  no  less 
than  five  times  in  the  past  and  each  time 
we  failed.  We  must  now  be  practical, 
and  I,  too.  like  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Celleri.  am  a  prapmatist  and  I 
want  this  tax  outlawed  and  abolished 
without  any  further  delay. 

I  am  convinced  now  that  the  amend- 
ment technique  will  bear  fruit  more 
quickly  than  if  we  had  continued  to  at- 


tempt to  seek  such  a  law  through  con- 
gres.sional  legislation.  As  tht  commit- 
tee chairman  stated: 

The  fptir  thut  a  constUutlonul  amciidment 
would  titke  too  long  u  illu«ury. 

Aud- 
it the  statutory  rnclhod  wrrc  pum.ipd  Uicro 
would  •ntu*  A  lunu  prriiKl  al   ;itt|;uilon  to 
!r»l  ths  flalutc'ii  r   intltutlenull'y 

So,  not  only  i.v  the  approach  wo  adopted 
of  great  nalional  significance,  but  m 
addition,  we  give  to  the  cltlxe.'i5  of  each 
Stale  through  their  State  representa- 
tives an  opportunity  to  concur  in  the  ac- 
tion we  have  taken. 

1  want  to  point  out,  however,  that  al- 
though we  have  achieved  in  the  fight  for 
civil  rights,  let  us  not  forget  that  much 
more  legislation  and  executive  leader- 
ship is  vitally  needed  in  the  field  And 
let  this  move  serve  as  the  much  iieeded 
incentive  to  spur  new  executive  and  leg- 
islative action  to  break  the  barriers  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  further  advances  m 
the  battle  for  full  civil  right,s. 

Again,  my  compliments.  Mr  Speaker, 
to  the  chairman  and  to  the  comm.ittee 
and  to  my  colleagues  m  th:.<  House. 
Through  their  support,  we  have  chalked 
up  a  significant  victory  in  the  continuing 
effort  for  equal  rights  for  all. 


^ 


REVISION  OF  COPYRIGHT  LAW, 
LONG  OVERDUE.  SHOULD  AID  THE 
FINE  ARTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  :Mr  McDowellI  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes 

Mr  McDowell.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  one  section 
in  particular  of  the  statement  by  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  urging 
increased  supF>ort  by  local  and  State 
coveri'iments,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  he  made  in  his  lustly 
famous  arbitration  award  in  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  dispute  on  December  15, 
1961 

Secretary  Goldberg  said: 

Mr.  Robert  Dowling  has  recently  brought 
up  to  date  a  prop-osal  introduced  in  Congress 
In  1958  by  Senator  Fi-lbright  which  would 
make  it  possible  tJT  the  Federal  Government 
to  collect  royalties  on  music  which  is  now 
In  the  public  domain,  or  becomes  so  in  the 
future. 

Senator  FfLEP.iCHTS  bill  provided  that  "all 
music  now  or  hereafter  in  the  public  domain 
shall  be  the  property  of  the  United  States  aa 
cop3rrlght  dwner,  and  be  used  by  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  " 

Although  this  IS  a  new  concept  in  the 
United  States,  the  arrangement  has  been  fol- 
lowed for  years  in  other  countries,  notably 
France  Senator  Fx.-lbright  proposed  that 
an  administrative  body  be  established  which 
would  be  authorized  to  administer  the  li- 
censing of  such  music,  utilizint?  the  proceeds 
for  the  support  of  the  arts,  much  in  the 
manner  of  a  private  foundation  devoted  to 
this  work. 

The  sums  Involved  in  such  an  arrange- 
ment, while  not  enormous,  are  nonetheless 
considerable,  Mr  DowUng  has  estimated 
that  the  total  pxjtential  income  from  royalties 
on  music  in  the  public  domain,  calculated 
on  the  same  percentage  ba.'iis  a^  cop>Tightcd 
material  would  be  $6,520,000  annually,  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  Popular  music  (records) 
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$1,100,000:  sheet  music  (classical)  $3,420,000; 
classical  music  (records)   $2  million. 

A',  this  period  when  the  entire  body  of 
copyright  law  Is  under  study,  It  would  seem 
anpropriate  to  give  further  attention  to  this 
attractive   proposal  for  supporting  the  arts. 

Early  this  year  I  authored  a  bill,  H  R. 
99C6  to  provide,  as  suggested  by  Secre- 
tary Goldberg,  that  all  writings,  includ- 
inc'  music,  with  the  exception  of  religious 
writings  such  as  the  Bible,  now  or  here- 
after in  the  public  domain  shall  be  the 
property  of  the  United  States  as  copy- 
right owner  and  be  used  for  the  benefit 
o:  the  pubUc  m  advancing  the  arts.  I 
al  o  suggested  at  Senate  hearings  that 
Senators  Joseph  S.  Clark,  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  Claiborne  Pell,  and  Jacob 
K.  J.^viTS,  amend  their  art  subsidy  bills.  S. 
78.5  and  S.  1250,  to  delete  the  sections 
authorizing  the  Einnual  appropriation  of 
$5,200,000  in  the  case  of  S.  785.  and  $10 
million  in  the  case  of  S.  1250,  and  put 
in  the  place  of  these  authorizing  sections 
the  following  language: 

(a)  Ai:  writings,  except  religious  writings, 
but  Including  music,  now  or  hereafter  in  the 
public  domain  shall  be  the  property  ot  the 
United  States  as  copyright  owner  and  the 
United  States  shall  collect  royalties  on  such 
writings, 

(b)  There  Is  hereby  r.utliorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  JmIv 
1  of  the  year  in  which  this  act  Uikes  effect 
and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  an  amcuni 
equal  to  the  amount  derived  by  the  United 
States  from  royalties  collected  during  such 
fiiCiu  year  pursuant  t,^  mhsection  la)  of  this 
section. 

I  pointed  out  that  hard-pressed  U.S 
taxpayers  would  be  reluctant  to  dig  down 
into  their   pockets  to  pay  for  art  pro- 
grams they  may  never  be  in  a  positici"i 
to  attend. 

I  added  that  it  is  not  only  corn  farmers 
from  Iowa  and  Illinois,  cotton  farmer;; 
from  Alabama  aind  Texas,  wheat  faiTners; 
from  Indiana  and  Montana,  potato 
farmers  in  Maine  and  Idaho,  and  poul- 
try and  vegetable  producers  in  Delaware 
who  Will  be  found  to  be  reluctant  to  be 
taxed  for  support  of  fine  arts  program.; 
which  mostly  benefit  the  citizens  livimr 
in   the  great  metropolitan  centers. 

Furthermore,  as  I  pointed  out,  here 
in  the  United  States  the  arts  are  aided 
in  many  ways,  throueh  our  tax  laws  by 
deductions  for  contributions  to  the  art?. 
a  method  denied  Europeans. 

I  include  here  as  part  of  my  remark.-, 
my  testimony  before  tiic  Special  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  the  Arts: 

Sr.ATEMETNT  OF  REPRESENT  ATTVE  H^P.PIS  E 
MCDOWELI.  Jn  ,  CONGRESSMAN  AT  LaRGJ  , 
DeLAW-VRE,  BtPr'RE  T!!E  .SPECIM,  ST*B'"|~'^!- 
MITTEE      ON      THE      ARTS,      U  S.      SENATE.      NfW 

Senate  Office  Butlding,  August  31,  1962 
Senator  Pell  and  members  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  the  Arts.  I  would  like,  as 
my  contribution  to  these  proceedings,  to 
suggest  a  novel  and  painless  way — yet  one 
tested  for  many  years  in  Furopean  countrie? , 
notably  FYance — to  pay  for  the  national  arts 
program  which  would  be  established  by  the 
bin,  S,  785,  sponsored  in  this  House  by  Sen- 
ators Joseph  S.  Ci-aek.  Ht-bekt  H.  Humphrey, 
and  Ct.AiEor.NE  Pell,  and  S.  1250  Introduced 
by  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits. 

Certainly  these  Senate  measures  would 
provide  ample  means  of  encouragins^  the  line 
arcs  in  our  country.  S  785  is  based  on  tlie 
Fedfiral-Sfate  grant-in-aid  programs  now 
helping    us    build    highways,    hospitals,    and 


stock  our  rural  libriines  S.  1250  has  as  its 
precedent  the  Ndiiunal  Science  Foundation 
Act.  An  early  version  of  S.  1250  was  Intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Herbert  H. 
Lehman,  and  S    785  is  almost  as  old. 

If  amended  as  I  now  suggest,  there  would 
immediately  arise  a  situation  In  which  both 
S  785  and  S  1250  could  be  enacted  Into  law, 
if  not  in  the  few  weeks  remaining  to  this 
session,  then  certainly  next  year,  at  the 
lattst.  We  cotild  do  something  now,  because 
these  bills  would  become  politically  accept- 
able through  the  amendment  I  have  in  mind. 
It  will  be  many  years  before  we  are  ready 
for  eithe--  of  these  bills  unless  they  are  made 
readv  for  the  political  test.  I  only  need  re- 
mind you  that  the  Federal  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  the  Arts  legislation  has  been  before 
the  Congress  since  1955,  to  point  out  the 
need  to  Improve  8.  785  and  S.  1250.  11 
amer.ded,  we  could  pass  these  bills  and  we 
wjuld  not  have  to  go  on,  year  after  year, 
talking  about  how  nice  It  would  be  to  help 
the  fine  arts  as  Is  done  in  Europe. 

Senator  Javits  proposes  a  Federal  subsidy 
rf  ?10  million  a  year,  while  Senators  Claric, 
Humphrey,  and  you.  Senator  Pell,  propose 
a  more  mr,d  >st  Federal  subsidy  of  $5,200,000 
a  vear. 

I  would  like  to  urge  this  committee  to 
delete  the  section  from  S.  785.  and  the  sec- 
tion from  S.  1250  authorizing  these  sums, 
and  put  in  the  place  of  these  authorizing 
sections  the  following  new  section: 

"  ( a  ^  AH  writings,  except  religious  wrtOngs, 
but  includlna;  music,  now  or  hereafter  In  the 
public  domain  shall  be  the  property  of  the 
Unl'ed  States  as  copyright  owner  and  the 
United  States  shall  collect  royalties  on  such 
writings. 

"(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1  of  the  year  In  which  this  act  takes 
effect,  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  derived  by  the 
United  States  from  royalties  collected  during 
such  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section." 

IL  will  be  said  by  some  proponents  of  S. 
785  and  S.  1250  that  the  Federal  Government 
subsidizes  airports,  highways,  housing,  the 
sciences,  that  It  spends  billions  storing  sur- 
plus farm  production  and  In  giving  food 
Rwav  oversr.is.  I  have  heard  It  argued  that 
tlie  Federal  Government  spends  millions  of 
dollars  each  year  to  keep  the  whooping  crane 
and  tiie  b.urren  ground  caribou  from  becom- 
ing extinct.  In  fact,  an  11,000-acre  Federal 
wildlife  refuge  has  Just  been  established  In 
Del.iware.  But  the  point  Is  missed  that  a  tax 
on  fl  hing  and  hunting  equipment  pays  for 
mu'h  of  our  country's  fish  and  wildlife  pro- 
gr.uns.  The  amendment  to  S.  785  and  S.  1250 
wluch  I  iiave  proposed  would.  In  much  the 
same  way,  make  il  possible  to  finance  our 
new  national  arts  programs  authorized  by 
these  measures  with  Income  from  writings 
which  shall  be  the  property  of  the  United 
States. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  widening  the  Nations  cul- 
tural horizons  and  I  am  well  aware,  as,  I 
am  sure,  everyone  in  this  ro<jm  Is.  of  the 
traditional  difficulty  of  getting  Federal  fxinds 
for  such  purposes. 

Early  this  year  I  authorized  a  bill,  H.R. 
9906.  to  provide  that  all  writings.  Including 
miisl'-^  with  the  exception  of  religlmis  writ- 
ings, such  as  the  Bible,  now  or  hereafter  In 
the  public  domain  shall  be  the  property  of 
the  United  States  as  copyright  owner  and  be 
used  lor  tiie  oeneiit  of  the  public  In  ad- 
vajicing  the  arts.  The  amendment  I  have 
proposed  to  S.  785  and  S.  1250  Is  based  on 
my  own  H.R.  9906.  This  method  of  paying 
for  a  national  art  program  Is  a  new  concept 
in  the  United  States,  but  this  arrangement 
has  been  followed  for  many  years  In  European 
countries,  notably  France. 

I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  one 
section   of    the   statement   by   Secretary   of 


Labor  Arthur  Goldberg  urging  support  f^r 
the  arts  in  the  United  States  which  he  made 
In  his  Justly  famous  arbitration  award  in  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  dispute  on  December  15, 
1961 

'Mr  Robert  Dowling  has  recently  brought 
up  to  date  a  prC]  osal  introduced  In  Con- 
gress in  19.J3  by  Senator  I-ulbricht  which 
would  make  It  possible  lor  the  Federal  CVov- 
ernment  to  collect  royalties  or.  nvuslc  whi  h 
Is  now  In  the  public  domain,  or  becomes 
so  In  the  future. 

••Senator  Fm^BHioHT's  bill  provided  that 
'all  music  now  or  hereafter  in  the  i)ubllc 
domain  shall  be  the  property  of  the  Unlteo 
States  as  copyright  owner,  and  Le  used  by  it 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public' 

"Although  this  is  a  new  concept  In  the 
United  States,  the  arrangement  has  been 
followed  for  years  In  other  countries,  notably 
Prance.  Senator  Ftu-frcht  proposed  that 
an  administrative  body  be  established  which 
would  be  authorized  Uj  admlni.'ter  the  licens- 
ing of  such  mufilc.  utihzmg  the  proceeds  for 
the  tupF>ort  of  the  arts,  much  in  the  manner 
cf  a  private  foundation  devoted  to  this  work. 
"The  sums  Involved  in  such  an  arrange- 
ment, while  not  enormous,  are  nonetheless 
considerabl*.  Mr.  Dowllng  hM  estimated 
that  the  total  potential  Income  from  royalties 
on  mtislc  In  the  public  domain,  calculated 
on  the  same  percentage  basis  as  copyrighted 
material  would  be  $6,250,000  annually,  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  Popular  music  (records) 
$1.100,«0;  sheet  music  iclasFlcan  $3  420,000; 
classical  muf,lc  ( records  i    $2  million. 

•"At  this  period  when  the  entire  body  of 
copyright  law  Is  under  stiody.  it  would  seem 
appropriate  to  give  furtlier  attention  to  this 
attractive  proposal  for  supporting  the  arts." 
On  April  1.  1962.  the  New  York  Times  dl.s- 
cussed  my  HR  9906  in  nn  article  titled  "Hew 
To  Get  Shakespeare  To  Pay  the  Bill."  which 
pointed  out  that  my  proposai  hiid  a  parallel 
In  Prance,  where  literary  wurk.s.  in  what 
would  correspond  to  the  public  domain  In 
this  country,  "earn  royalties  which  go  to 
the  pension  and  welfare  fund  of  the  French 
authors'  society." 

Ausrtist  Heckscher.  Pre^^ldent  Kennedy's 
consultant  on  the  arts,  recently  expressed  a 
•trong  preference  for  my  bill.  H.R.  9906. 
and  the  action  program  It  would  est&bllBh. 
over  other  measures  before  the  Congress 
which  did  not  provide  financial  aid  to  the 
arts.  This  was  at  a  dinner  in  the  home  of 
Judge  Francis  Blddle.  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  attended  by  sev- 
eral Senator - 

My  plan  will.  I  n:ive  reasoii  Ui  think,  he 
vigorously  supported  by  all  American  com- 
posers of  serious  ruUi-ic.  must  of  whom  have 
for  many  years  eked  out  a  livelihood  while 
our  symphony  orchestras,  especially  the  30 
or  35  great  ones,  have  gone  on  year  after 
year  maklnc  moiiev  aL;l  pnvlne  their  guest 
artists  large  fees  (they  are  paid  mere  for 
1  night's  perlormance  than  most  com- 
posers of  serious  luu^ic  make  iu  5  ye&rs). 
their  conductors  large  sftlarles,  and  cou- 
centrating  almost  exclusively  on  the  classic 
masterworks  in  the  ptibllc  domain  because 
they  do  not  have  to  pay  copyright  fees  for 
them. 

The  National  Music  Council  has  constantly 
complained  over  the  years  about  the  way  In 
which  American  symphony  orchestras  uni- 
formly and  universally  refuse  to  play  the 
works  of  American  composers  except  In  a 
mr>st  limited  way.  The  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  In  the  Nation's  Capital  has  won 
several  citations  by  playlne  nrr.erams  which 
presented  American  works  16  percmt  of  the 
time 

If  Uie  .imei.dmeni  tj  S  785  ;tud  S.  1250 
which  I  prop.jse  were  ad^jpted,  it  would  have 
this  great  merit,  that  our  sympiir-ny  orches- 
tras would  have  as  much  incentive  to  play 
the  works  of  living  American  compopers  «.■= 
they  would  have  to  play  the  masterworkfi 
of  Bach.  Beethoven.  Brahms,  Wagner,  and 
Mozart,  speaking  financially,  that  is. 


Tils  could  lead  to  the  situation  where  our 
serious  composers  might  even  be  able  to 
earn  a  m^'xip.^t  U'.  :ng  as  c.  m|K;sers  and.  pos- 
sibly. Just  possibly,  tiie  day  might  arrive 
when  they  would  earn  as  much  us  truck- 
drlv«!rs,  carpenters,  and  bricklayers. 

I  luive  conducted  a  poll  of  scirts,  the  M:- 
Dow;ll  poll,  some  people  call  it,  and  found 
that,  by  and  large.  Uie  30  or  35  great  or- 
chestras are  doing  very  well,  thank  you. 
The  New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Orclestra  has  been  given  a  great  new  hall  in 
the  Lincoln  Center  of  the  Performing  Art« 
by  tlie  American  people.  Leonard  Bernstein, 
its  :'amous  conductor,  makes  much  more 
money  than  our  Cabinet  officers  do.  The 
orchestra's  players  are  paid  up  to  $15,000  a 
year,  and  work  50  weeks  a  year.  The  Boston 
and  Philadelphia  symphony  orchestras  are 
scarcely  less  favored.  The  National  Sym- 
phor.y.  however,  has  a  26-week  season.  Its 
orchestral  players  eke  out  their  llveUhoods 
by  CKld  Jobs  during  the  off  season.  The  city 
government  contributes  only  $8,000  a  year  to 
Its  support  (though  It  Included  $64  million 
In  the  current  budget  for  highways),  and 
the  management  of  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  doesn't  even  have  a  permanent 
hom<!  and  has  been  reported  as  feeling  that 
It  Is  being  excluded  from  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center.  IU  plight  can  only  be  com- 
pared to  the  plight  of  those  composers  of 
serloas  American  symphony  music  who  re- 
ceive $1,000  a  year  for  their  contributions 
to  our  Nation's  cultural  life.  That  Is,  they 
get  that  much  sometimes,  in  some  years. 

Many  cultural  leaders  have  sujiported  my 
bill.  H  R.  9906,  while  a  few  have  been  quick 
to  point  to  the  financial  aid  European  coun- 
tries give  to  the  arts  but  have  been  unwill- 
ing to  accept  here  In  otu-  own  country,  the 
kind  of  program  France  has  Instituted  to 
flnar.ce  its  national  arts  programs.  Reluc- 
tant as  such  cultural  leaders  may  be,  however, 
they  are  not  nearly  as  reluctant  as  are  those 
hard-pressed  US.  taxpayers  who  will  have 
to  dig  down  Into  their  pocket*  to  pay  for  art 
programs  they  may  never  be  in  a  position  to 
attend. 

It  isnt  only  corn  farmers  from  Iowa  and 
Ulini^iB,  cotton  farmers  from  Alabama  and 
Texas,  wheat  farmers  from  Indiana  and  Mon- 
tana, potato  farmers  in  Maine  and  Idaho, 
and  poultry  and  vegetable  farmers  in  E>ela- 
ware  who  you  will  find  reluctant  to  be  taxed 
for  support  of  fine  arts  programs. 

All  most  Americans  have  to  do  to  see  and 
hear  the  New  York  Phliharmoulc  Symphony 
Orchestra  Is  to  switch  on  the  television  set. 
The  Texaco  Oil  Co.  broadcasts  the  Metro- 
poll'^n  Opera  proerams;  we  are  all  familiar 
with  the  '  Firestone  Hour  '  E.^rlier  '^his  year 
ConjreES  passed  and  th'  ;  . '  ;  uicui  signed 
Into  law  legislation  pro.  i<i.:.s;  mUlions  of 
doUirs  for  educational  television,  as  a  result 
of  which  we  will  soon  be  able  to  see  and  hear 
add  tional  riches  In  the  arts  free  In  our 
honries. 

Ailvertising  costs  tu-e  paJt  oi  business  ex- 
p>en:>es,  and  our  tax  laws  have  helptii  Ameri- 
can businessmen  provide  uiiparrtiieled  riLlies 
to  all  Americans,  and  the  arts  have  been  the 
first  to  benefit.  We  have  been  taught  by 
American  businessmen  to  expect  these  things 
free.  All  we  have  to  do  In  return  is  listen  to 
the  cominercials. 

For  many  years,  too.  our  t.^.x  laws  have  pro- 
vided that  contributions  to  art  museums, 
symphony  orchestras,  and  opera  companies 
are  tax  deductible  so  Uiat  many  .\merlcans 
are  able  to  be  art  patron.s.  Many  of  these 
tax  aids  are  not  available  to  aid  Europe's  art 
progTams.  Some  of  them  are  not  unmixed 
blessings,  witness  the  $2  to  $3  million  paid  by 
Americans  for  a  single  painting  Nor  i>  the 
Am(  rlcan  theater  broke,  fortunes  can  still  be 
mace  in  it.  Life  magazine  si^ys  ediu.rially 
lAugust  31,  l'.'G2,  p  11j:  "Even  r,  moderate 
Broadway  success  •  •  •  car.  serve  as  a  con- 
iortable  lifetime  annultv  for  Its  author,  while 


a  hit  play  can  rocket  him  into  the  top-Income 
bracket  with  dizzying  tpecd." 

No  one,  however,  has  gugge^ted  that  thc- 
cultural  life  of  European  countries,  includ- 
ing France,  l^ave  suflered  because  of  their 
use  of  copyrighted  literary  wurks  to  aid  the 
arts.  Nor  will  ihe  cultural  life  uf  the  United 
States  suffer  from  my  plan. 

The  plan  I  have  suggested  to  Improve  S. 
785  and  S.  1250  might  be  called  a  Federal 
version  of  the  A.SCAP  royalty  programs, 
ASCAP  being  the  American  Society  of  Com- 
posers, Authors,  and  Publishers.  The  ASCAP 
program,  and  my  plan  too,  helps  living 
artists. 

The  Washington  iD.C  »  Post  reports  this 
morning  ip.  B8)  that  American  students  "to 
a  degree  never  before  required"  must  study 
the  culture  and  language  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  cliairman  of  the  'Virginia  Com- 
mission of  PubUc  Education,  WUliam  B. 
Spong,  commission  chairman  and  State  sen- 
ator from  Portsmouth,  told  more  than  1.000 
Arlington.  Va.  teachers  this  only  yesterday, 
August  30,  1962. 

Two  great  Virginians,  Presidents  George 
Washington  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  both 
called  for  local,  State,  and  national  aid  to 
the  fine  arts.  The  State  of  'Virginia,  Itself, 
Bupporte  financially  the  'Virginia  Musetun 
of  Fine  Arts,  the  director  of  which  Is  Leslie 
Cheek,  and  the  Barter  Theater  headed  by 
Robert  Porterfield.  These  are  two  of  our 
country's  major  cultural  Institutions,  in 
which  everyone  can  take  pride. 

If  S.  785  and  S.  1250  are  amended  along 
the  lines  I  have  suggested  this  morning,  1 
would  say  that  we  would  find  a  number  of 
the  Members  of  the  congressional  delegation 
from  'Virginia  voting  for  them.  Including  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee,  the  Honorable  Howard  W. 
Smith,  who  represents  the  congressional 
district  in  which  is  located  the  home  of 
President  Jefferson.  We  should  not  forget 
that  Congressman  Howard  W  Smith  both 
spoke  for,  and  voted  for,  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center  Act  in  1958  when  assured, 
during  House  consideration  of  that  legis- 
lation, that  it  would  not  be  built  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  general  taxpayer. 

I  thank  you  fur  ycur  patience  and  con- 
sideration. 


FPECIAL  ORDERS  GR.'^NTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  pennission  to 
add:*  •.-  xhf  Hou.^e,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  sjDecial  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  .eranted  to: 

Mr.  Ptjcinski.  for  60  miniite.s.  today 

Mr.  Rodney,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rluss.  for  20  nunuius.  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr  HELPERS,  for  5  mmuus.  today. 

Mr,  Sei.den,  for  30  minutes,  on  Tues- 
day. September  4. 

Mr.  McDowEi.i.  ^at  the  request  of  Mr. 
SiskK  for  15  minutes,  today,  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  liis  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Br.w  'at  th.e  request  of  Mr.  Lan- 
GEN>,  for  15  minutes,  on  Tuesday,  Sep- 
temboi-  11.  1962. 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

By  unanmious  coiiseiit.  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Recohd,  or  Lo  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Toll. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  'at  the  re- 
que.n  of  Mr  Toll'  in  two  instances  and 
to  include  extrane<DUS  matter. 


<Tlie  following  Member  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HoEVEN  I  and  to  inciude  ex- 
traneous matier:  > 

Mr.  Morse. 

•  The  following  Member  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sis-K  I  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr.  Powell. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  report^  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  fotind 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  Ho'jse  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  7782  An  act  t<  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  landt 
in  the  State  of  Maryland  to  the  Prince 
Georges  County  Hospital,  ai.d  fur  othej 
purposes; 

H.R.  10062    An  act  to  exter.d   the   ap;-;:ca 
tlon  of  certain  laws  to  Amerlar.  iamo,.    and 

H.R  10433.  An  act  to  amt  r.d  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  codify  rr-  ent  miU- 
tary  laws,  and  to  Improve  the  C-jde. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  annouiiced  his  siena- 
ture  to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

S  1308.  An  act  to  Incorporate  the  Naval 
Sea  Cadet  Corps; 

S.  2250.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  incor- 
poration of  the  National  Woman's  Relief 
Corps.  Auxiliary  to  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  organized  1883.  78  years  ago;  and 

S.2321.  An  act  to  encourage  and  aid  the 
development  of  reconstructive  medicine  and 
surgery  and  the  developmer.t  of  medico-sur- 
gical research  by  autlKr;/. ;.c  the  licensing 
of  tissue  banks  in  the  D.str»  i  of  Coliunbia, 
by  facilitating  ante  mortem  and  post  mortem 
donations  of  human  tissue  lor  tissue  bank 
purposes,  and  for  other  purposes. 


PILLvS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTEID    TO   THE   PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  tiie  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  thai 
tliat  committee  did  on  Aug'ast  30.  1962, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H  R.  1388  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tai  Ja 
LJn; 

H.R.  5532.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  137.  of 
title  10,  tJnlted  States  Code,  relating  to 
procurement: 

HJ^.7278.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  5,  1952  so  as  to  remove  ceriam  restric- 
tions on  the  real  property  conveyed  to  the 
Territory  of  Ha-.\,-.;:  by  the  United  States  un- 
der authority  oi      .-  :.  .,    . . 

H.R.  10431  An  act  to  revise,  codify,  and 
enact  title  37  of  the  United  States  Code,  en- 
titled "Pay  and  allowances  of  the  Uniformed 
Services": 

H.R.  10432  An  act  to  amend  title  39 
United  States  Code,  to  codify  certain  recent 
public  laws  r»:  .*  .'.f  to  tlie  postal  service  and 
to  Improve  th.e  Code, 

H.R.  10743  An  act  Ui  amei-d  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  increases  in 
rates  of  disability  compensation,  and  lor 
ether  purposes: 

HJR  11257.  An  act  to  amend  section  815 
(art.  15)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  nonjudicial  punishment,  and  for 
other  puriWEes: 

H.J.  Res.  6T7.  Joint  resoluticn  relating  to 
the  admission  of  certain  alien  children,  and 
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H.J.  Res.  864.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  flscal  year 
1963,  and  for  other  ptirposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  54  minutes  p.m.) ,  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Tuesday.  September  4, 
1962,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  STEED:  Committee  of  conference. 
H  R.  11151.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  legislative  branch  for  the  flscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1963,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  2316).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R,  10117.  A  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 401  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  that  plans  which  provide 
certain  medical  and  other  benefits  for  re- 
tired employees  and  their  families  may  be 
qualified  pension  plans:  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No  2317 1,  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HERLONG:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R  12242  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  tariff  classification  of  certain  particle- 
board;  with  amendment  (Rept,  No.  2318). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Committee  of  conference 
S.  1658.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Janu- 
ary 2,  1951.  prohibiting  the  transportation 
of  gambling  devices  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  (Rept,  No,  2319)  Ordered  to  be 
urintcd. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  POFF  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R  2619  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gerard 
Puillet,  without  amendment  (Rept.  No 
2:JJ0)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Houae 

Mr  WALTER  Committee  on  the  JudUi- 
tvry,  HH  rJ887  a  bin  for  the  relief  of 
Benjftinlh  t.cnrh,  Dlogruclft*  Leuch,  Rouello 
l.pivch  rtiid  Muxlino  Lt'ttch:  wliliout  nmnnd- 
moiitdtppt  j:<Jli  Hcfmrred  to  the  C'oinmli - 
199  of  11)0  Whdlp  Hounp 


Pt'BLIC   BILIifl   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  cliiu.sp  4  df  rule  XXIL  public 
bill.s  nnd  rcsohiUon.s  wrro  Introduced 
and  severally  rof erred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    DATTIN 

MR  13036  A  bin  to  provide  direct  aid  to 
the  States  and  territories  for  educational 
purposen  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  tax- 
payers and  local  governments,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Woy.s  and  Means 
By  Mr    BRAY 

H  R.  13037,  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  40 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit 
fees  In  exceu  of  $10  for  attorneys  and  agents 
in  connection  with  certain  claims  nied  with 
the  military  departments  by  members  of  the 


Armed   Forces,    and   for   other    purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R,  13038.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  monthly  In- 
surance   benefits    for    dependent    sisters    of 
certain  insured  individuals;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    FINO: 
H  R   13039    A  bin  to  amend  chapter  57  of 
title  39  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  adequate  addresses  on  franked  mall  de- 
livered   by   city    carrier;    to   the   Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Bv  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  13040.  A    bin    to    amend    the    Davis- 
Bacon  Act  to  require  compliance  with  the 
provisions    thereof    In    the    performance    of 
certain  agreements,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
H.R.  13041    A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  maxi- 
mum limitations  on   the  amount  allowable 
as  a  deduction  for  medical,  dental,  etc.,  ex- 
penses;   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means 

Bv   Mr    MULTER: 
H  R    13042.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  C^'de,  to  make  it  unlawful  to  furnish 
tran?portatlon    to  certain  unemployed    per- 
sons and  members  of  their  family  in  order 
to  cause   such    person   to  move    to   another 
State,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mifee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  PPOST: 
H  R   li3043.  A  bill  to  establlsfc  In  the  De- 
partment  of   the    Interior   a   Gold   Procure- 
ment and  Sales  Agency,  and  for  other  ptir- 
poses;    to    the    Committee    on    Interior    and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RAINS: 
H  R  13044.  A    bin    to    amend    the    Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of   1933  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr    SAYLOR: 
H  R   13045    A   bill   to  provide  for   a  more 
equitable  repayment  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  of  the  capital  costs  and  Inter- 
est costs  of  Federal  reclamation  projects  and 
other  Federal  multipurpose  projects  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  In~u!ar  Affairs. 

H.R  13046  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Reclamation  Acts,  as  amended, 
to  all  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

Bv  Mr    WALTER: 
H  R   13047    A  bill  to  amend  section  375  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr  BREKDINf- 
HJ  Rpfi  H7'J  ,1  ::.•  if^ohitlon  to  amend 
the  Federiil  Tnuif  c  immlsslon  Act,  to  pro- 
ludtt'  quiilny  .uul  |ii;ce  •uxblllRfttlon,  to  do- 
niu'  ut.d  it'H'.i'uMi  ifi'.iiln  unfit!!'  inc-rhoiU  of 
di.ttiD)  lii.iii  aiifi  to  confirm,  doiino,  and 
o(iuiiii/o  ti)r<  i:i.;htji  of  producers  ivnd  rcMlN 
rrn  in  iiio  iii^m;!),!' <  ii  of  goodt  Idtntlflcd  by 
(iutii)Kiiui>;i'i.;  ill  11, :i-,,  namM,  or  trademarka, 

ntul    f'lr    iiMiir    imrpiiwii:    to   th»   Oommltt9« 

1)11  iii'rr-.t.i'r  :,:ui  Fiirrign  Comm«ro«, 

Mv   Mr    (KM  IK: 

HJ  Hci  H7:i   Jt^u.i  rtaolutlon  rtqulrlng  a 

ptibiii'  ii>vw!!ii{  before  any  theater  In  the 
nistrh  •  nf  (  :  itnbla  which  la  lultable,  and 
ha."«  been  \isr(i  ;  )r  the  preeentatlon  of  live 
dnimii  i).i:;i"  •  ;  'Ta  productions  may  be 
(leinohshiHi  •  ;  •'.•.>'  r mmlttee  on  the  District 
of  Columbt.i 

By  Mr   IHOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 

H  Con  Res  517    Concurrent  resolution  to 
grant    nutidiial    recognition    to    the    Circus 
World  Mu.seum  at  Bnraboo,  Wis,;  to  the  Oom- 
nuttop  (in  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr    HALPERN: 

H  Re,H  783  lU'aoUitlon  expressing  the 
Hoii.so  of  the  H  lUhP  of  Representatlvee  that 
the  United  Stuich  :>huuid  rutlXy  the  OenoGlde 


Convention  recommended  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  COHELAN: 
H  Res  784  Resolution  to  amend  rule 
XXIV  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives til  establish  a  methfxl  for  the  con- 
sideration of  bills  providing  for  home  rule 
in  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules 

By  Mr.  CONTE 
H.  Res.  785.  Resolution  to  amend  rule 
XXrV  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives t.:-  establish  a  method  for  the  con- 
sideration of  bills  providing  for  home  rule 
In  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Gonunlt- 
tee  on  Rules. 

By  Mrs  GREEN: 
H.  Res.  786.  Re.50lution  to  amend  rule 
XXIV  of  the  Rules  of  the  Hotise  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  establish  a  method  for  the  con- 
sideration of  bills  providing  for  home  rule 
in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr  LINDSAY 
H.  Res.  787.  Resolution  t^i  amend  rule 
XXrV  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  establish  a  method  for  the  con- 
sideration of  bUls  providing  for  home  rule 
In  the  District  of  Columbia:  to  the  C'^mmlt- 
tee  on  Rules 

By  Mr  MULTER 
H.  Res  788  Resolution  to  amend  rule 
XXIV  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  establish  a  method  for  the 
consideration  of  bills  providing  for  home  rule 
In  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  REUSS : 
H  Res.  789.  Resolution  to  amend  rule 
XXIV  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  establish  a  method  for  the 
consideration  of  bills  providing  for  home  rule 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr  SCHWFIKER : 
H.  Res.  790  Resolution  to  amend  rule 
XXIV  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  establish  a  method  for  the 
consideration  of  bills  providing  for  home  rule 
In  the  District  of  C"lumbla:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules 

By  Mr  SCHWENGEL 
H.  Res.  79!  Re.solutlon  to  amend  rvile 
XXIV  of  the  Rules  of  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  establish  a  meth<xl  for  the 
consideration  of  bills  providing  for  home  rule 
in  the  District  of  Columbia:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr  MORRIS  K  UDALL: 
H  Res  792  Resolution  to  amend  rule 
XXIV  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentfttlvea  to  establl.sh  a  methcxl  for  the 
consideration  of  bills  providiru'  f'  i  h.  ii;f  r',i:i> 
In  the  District  of  Cr.lumbia,  to  mu>  Conuni!- 
tee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr  WTDNAIJ.' 

II    Itf<   7'):i     |(t<..(i;\iM.in       tn      uinriid      rule 

XXIV   i.r    M,.'   KulcK   (if    thr   Hnir.li  ,,r    Itpprr. 

seiiiiit  iv  rn    1,1    r>niiil)ll«h    t\    inrlhotl    for    U,c< 

coi  •'  'iM  I'll  11    .f  iiMjH  pro\i(iinrt  for  lioinr  mip 

111      i.r    U.-iMirf    ,,t    Cnlumblil,    lo   tin*   ConilllH- 

teo  on  Rules, 


i'HI\ArK  HILLS  AND  RKSOLUTIONS 
Uiulci    cliui.sr   1   of  lulr  XXH,  private 
bllKs  and  t  ('.'.olulion.s  were  introduced  and 
Beveinll.v  icfcned  n.s  follows; 

By  Mr   HUDIOLESTON 

H,R,  1304H  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dlnilirlos 
BouMi  ir,  UN  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jli:.';,,r: 

H\  Mr    Mt'i;rER 

HR  i;)(i4Si  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs, 
Olv  1  Hcriiico  UiiuiiHon  Ollflllan,  to  the  Com- 
mr  '.<•(•   ii.  Mic  Judu'inry 

II  \i  l.iuoii  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs 
of  1)1.  .1  Ca;.i/anN  und  others;  to  the  Com- 
nii'  i-i-  .i,  :  ..0  Judiiiary. 
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By  Mr   TOLL: 

HR  13051.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wallace 
J.  Kn«;rr;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv 


SENATE 

Fhioay,  Ai  (.isT.'n.  19f)2 

Th'3  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
temp<)rc. 

Tho  Chaplain,  Rev.  Fredi  rick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  Uie  luliowmg 
prayer: 

O  ilrod,  wliosp  word  i?  hidden  in  the 
framework  of  llic  world,  wh;ch  slimes  in 
the  rr  md  of  man,  and  is  made  flesh  in  tlic 
Holy  One  who  unveils  Thy  heart:  We 
can  know  Thee  only  in  part,  as  in  a  glass 
darklv;  but  we  kiiow  what  goodness  is. 
and  \.e  behove  that  Tl;ou  art  pood:  we 
know  what  justice  i.s,  and  we  believe  Uiat 
Thou  art  .mst:  we  know  what  love  is.  and 
we  bclifve  that  Thou  art  love,  and  that 
that  1  )ve  will  not  let  us  to. 

He'3  us  to  yield  our  flickcrine  torch 
to  Thee,  to  give  Thee  back  the  life  we 
owe,  that  in  Thine  ocean  depths  its  ilow 
may  r.chcr,  fuller  be. 

May  new  days  br:ng  new  vi.sions  cf 
Thy  truth,  new  surpnse-s  of  Thy  love, 
and  an  ampl'^r  .'^ervice  t-o  our  fellow  men. 
May  our  homes  be  more  hallowed,  cur 
work  more  sacramental,  as  the  life  in 
Thee  unveils  to  us  its  worth  and  iLs 
wonder. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Clirisl, 
uu;  Ixjrd      Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  S.mathers.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  tiie 
Journal  of  the  iJroceeiings  of  Thursday. 
Augtist  30.  1962   was  disj^ensed  w.th. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stales  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGLS    UKIKHRED 

As  In  rxi'cu!  l\  v  .sr,s.>.ion, 

Tho  I'HI'iSIDKN  I  \y.')  tmiporr  lr\'d 
bcfun.'  the  Hi-im'e  jiuv^miucn  fiotn  thr 
Prcildcnt  of  the  Upium!  staic,  .stibniii- 
tingsundiy  nonUr.jUuin-,.  v. huh  \u-u  u- 
ferred  to  Ihe  upinoi'ilute  conunUltes, 

"I'or  iioiiuiiai  lOii.H  tlii.^  (Itiv  irci.Mti. 
•CO  Uie  mil  o!  Sc-tuiU    pioceediliK".' 


COMMITTFi;    MKFTINGS    DrRTNO 
SENAIi:    SESSION 

(Ml  tcquost  of  \!r  SMATHrK.s.  and  by 
unnnlnious  coti.'^rnt  the  follow  mg  sub- 
conimn'oe.  weir  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
Ins  th'   •(  s.siori  of  the  Senate  today: 

The  Poiir.unent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vcsUguL.o,.;j.  of  the  Committee  on  Op- 
cratioru. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Art*,  of  the 
Cunuiutti-e  on  Laboi  aiid  Public  Welfare. 


REVENUE  ACT  OF  1962 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  House  bill 
10650,  the  Internal  Revenue  Act  of  1962. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  10650  >  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide a  credit  for  investment  in  certain 
depreciable  property,  to  eliminate'  cer- 
tain defects  and  inequities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  McCarthy 
amendment  as  a  substitute  for  section 
13.  relating  to  controlled  foreign  corpora- 
tions. 

The  timo,  until  11:30  a.m..  i,^  to  \m? 
equally  d:V]d'^d.  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr  M^- 
CarttiyI  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa f  Mr.  KerrI  . 

Mr  SMATHERS,  Mr  President  I 
y;i_ld  2  m:nutes  to  the  Senat-or  from 
N'^bra.'^ka    Mr   Curtis' 

Th-'  PRESIDENT  p:o  tempore  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recoenized  for 
2  m'nutes. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr  Prtfident,  one  of 
the  erroneous  arguments  advanced  by  the 
supporters  of  ptmltive  taxation  acalnst 
Amnican  flrm.«  investing  abroad  is  that 
such  investment  "exports  American 
jobs."  Suppo.'iodly  whenevrr  an  Amer- 
ican f^rm  builds  a  plant  and  produces 
abroad,  it  replaces  with  forelen-madc 
px)d,'^  products  which  otherwi.se  would 
have  been  exported  from  the  United 
States  to  that  foreign  niarket.  Further- 
more. American  firms  arc  supposed  to  po 
abroad  to  take  advantage  of  "cheap 
labor  and  "lower  taxes  and  to  import 
foreign-made  product.^  mto  tlie  United 
States. 

Boiii  tiie.^e  charges  are  absolutely 
false.  Not  a  single  shred  of  evidence 
was  mtroduced  into  the  H  u^  o:  Sen- 
ate hearings  on  the  tax  bili  lo  back  them, 
up.  The  reason  why  no  evidence  was 
introduced  is  that  litile,  if  any,  exists, 
and  plenty  of  e\idenc'^  proves  the  op- 
posite to  be  true. 

U.S.  private  foreign  uivesiment  does 
not  export  jobs.  It  creates  jobs  fur 
American  woikcrs  lure  in  the  United 
Statr.-, 

Tlio  SliuIl  Cujuiutrcc  Committee  ic- 
ceuUy  .Mudied  thb»  very  niaiier,     Its  ic- 
P<-;!     '  I'l:-    Uini.'d    Slute.v    and    World 
'Ii.uli      C'h.iUi'nyi .')    und    oppuHu;..tu'.'> 
June  I'd.  lOGl,  .•.tales 

r  :-i  I.ijiitiii  I,.',  i-ftiiin  I; '  lU.it  :.ii  Oil  th» 
w  '.  :■•  I'  :  t  i;i.l>  ;,  '.  c  a  t'..  :  i  >  Mifdn  ths 
(  \I),-tt  iif  *a;  :'  ■  •;  ,;  'i  ,'  ;,  UlufC  IhRh  thS 
I    ir(V(hi(M  !..•■,      f    !   Nor  r,     m(»   rqiilnmpnt   st 

h  :uc  tril'v  flf-trnVn  rtt  I'l  <vr  r",  f  Anirrl- 
C;»ii  'nnip  ii;:r>«  n,,  ii uf nri  \irl lie  nbnvirt  nrr 
not.  r.r -r  •;iri  V,  i, Liking  tMi^---  \*1-..  !i  ili'-- 
plftco  Aineilcaii  i\\"tip  or  wh;rii  (.;r  rrM 
b.ick  to  Ihe  L'lUt!  :  ^'  .-rn  \n  \  k-  I'.r  )),..rr 
of  AmcrlCiUi  r  n  .  t;ic  hi  inc  muiki  •  •  •  • 
So  ff\r  as  Euri'j>r  '.■•  rnr,rrrr,rd  It  nppr,.:'  t',.  ' 
In  ths  ftrent  mr>}ori«y  -f  r-M-rr.  f-rrlun  p  .vrvfi 
have  been  fstab;ii.hed  or  expntided  u^  vnch 
rv  m;»rkel  which  c udd  not  re-rv:  i-.,.!i  y  br 
served  through  normal  exi)ort,'»uon 

US  flrm.s  Invest  abroad  only  if  thry 
cannot  sell  then  prDprr  share  of  n  tor- 
oU'n  market  through  export.^  Tho.T 
that  can  exixirt  profitably  do  so  until 
they  begin  to  lose  muikcts  to  local  for- 


eign manufacturers.  When  those  for- 
eign firms,  taking  advantage  of  local 
economics,  begin  to  produce  and  outseii 
the  exp>orts  of  American  firms,  the 
American  firm  must  either  pive  up  the 
marK.et  or  manufacture  locally  ;n  com- 
petition The  Commerce  Conuiiiiue  s 
report   emphasizes: 

Th?  q-iestlon,  therefore.  Is  really  not 
■whchpr  these  product*  ■will  b<  :?i;if  ufactured 
abroad    :.  ui    by    whom. 

Stated  in  another  way.  U.S.  foreign 
manufacturing  investment  comes  only 
after  export  sales  are  lost  or  are  about 
to  be  lost  or  when  exports  are  not  really 
possible  in  the  first  place.  The  U.S. 
firm  that  invests  abroad  must  invest 
abroad  or  not  have  any  share  of  the 
market. 

Foreign  manufacturing  :nvestn:!ent 
saves  American  jobs  that  might  other- 
wise be  lost  to  a  foreign-owned  com- 
petitor m  a  foreign  market  The  for- 
eign plant  will,  in  most  cases,  buy  its 
capital  equip'^ient.  its  semimanufac- 
tured components,  and  it,?  raw  materials 
from  the  United  Stat,es — and  in  each 
case  increase  the  niunber  of  American 
jobs.  The  existence  of  an  .A.merican- 
owned  subsidiary  will  aLso  lead  to  an  in- 
crease in  U.S.  exports  of  alhed  products 
not  manufactured  abroad  by  the  in- 
vestor—  roods  which  m.ielit  othorwise  not 
DC  permitted  entry  or  which  would  not 
noT-mally  be  exported  because  cf  lack  of 
.-■uff.clent  volume  of  them.se!ves.  Finally, 
the  existence  of  the  foreign  plant  will 
cut  the  volu.me,  productivity,  and  profit 
of  foreign  competitors  and  thus  lend  to 
keep  foreign  manufacturers  out  of  the 
American  market 

The  Com.merce  Depar-tment  has  pro- 
vided dramatic  figures  to  show  just 
what  the  job-creating  or  job-loss  effect 
of  foreign  manufacturing  investment 
actually  is.  US. -owned  mam.ifactur- 
m?  subsidiaries  in  Canada  and  West- 
ern Europe  had  total  sales  of  $18  2 
billion  in  196n,  Of  that  n-.assi\e  fij-;:-'-, 
only  1  4  percent  or  $259  millicn  repre- 
.sented  import"  into  th^"  United  Stat''?. 
Fv^!'.  a.'-.suming  that  those  same  prod- 
ucts could  have  been  manufacturr'd 
competitively  m  the  United  States  a 
very  doubtful  assumption  for  the  c c- 
whelming  pe.'-centage  of  them  they  dis- 
place only  30  COO  .'ob^  But  tlir  .sr\:TiP 
subsldlnrlcs  that  scid  $2^9  million 
worth  of  foieifn-inndo  i  ">d^  :'.\  t  '• 
United   SlRtrv    purchnsrd   $1  25    billion 


worth     of     pnodi 


:  f-m 


t!-r      Vv.  \   d 


Stl\tei»— c renting  oi-  rr.rvn-.ln.n'.tn'  rv(vr 
than  100.000  'obn  f  ■!    .^•r,f•'^•^-.  w    ■kers. 

Tlic  effect  .  r  r  s  ;  vw^^w  '  ;i.tii  in- 
vestment In  i;.  iiivniatu;  .1.^:  t!.,.>  creates 
70,000  Jobs.  Thfo  u;e  the  f  vc'..^,  :  ..:> 
.•  l:i;itl»tcd  by  the  Dtp.iUiun;  ui  C  wi..- 
nu'ice  and  Uic  Senate's  own  conuiilllic. 
Yet,  I  repeat,  not  one  sl.icd  of  c\idcuce 
has  been  Riven  substantiatmg  the  ful.se 
ciuuKi  Uiat  foreign  manulactunng  ui- 
\e.simrnt  'export*"  Jobs. 

Look  at  specific  case  cxamp'os  show- 
ing liow  individual  U.S.  co:ix)ratlons 
tliat  have  invested  heavily  abroad  during 
the  past  decade  have  increased  their 
oNvn  export.s  tremendously  Theoreti- 
cally  the   job-export   allegation   should 


» 
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iil\uw    that    tUow    oouMmnlPs    Invf^nt- 
inn  )»PAvUy  ftbjHJftd  hftvo  lo«t  t>xporU  be- 

\\\  ijjon,  wl\ri\  UU«  nvm  I\*t1  m>  rurpinn 
invt>«tmpnt,  ii  i»>iu«M'»p(t  inn  mUUiM\ 
wnHhnr  ttootln  tty  l»rt»,  i<  Imd  tt  ol\»in 
ot  foipittn  ftmUA»p«.  »i»t  PKporU  iPttPhpa 
r-11  million  TftKinit  u»u>  «\ot^o\m«  U\p 
KrtirH  i»r  ihp  roiTiun  ftmuttip«,  rittik« 
foiriwM  Kftlpn  mmupil  to  ma  million  tt\ 
iw.A.^,  I  o\ii  of  'Jl  of  ihiB  oomimny'n  nu- 
ployorn  wpip  Itwolvrd  in  foiPlm^  Uunl- 
noMw.  li\  IPfll,  Ihr  nn\n'p  J\UiU>Ptl  to  I  oot 
of  W 

Conmdor  Ihp  DrckmRn  Inslivunmtn 
Co,  In  IBflO  U  8,  pxpoi'tJ*  woip  $4  3  mil- 
lion, ai^d  production  of  fortMan  plttnt« 
was  11.4  million,  The  patlmRto  for  lOfl'J 
shows  R  jump  m  lit,,  rxporla  to  $8  9  mil- 
lion and  m  forelun  production  to  $3.2 
million,  but  more  interesting  Rre  the 
changes  in  the  f^rn^'s  cmploymrnl  f^«- 
urcs.  On  July  1,  1958,  Beckman  em- 
ployed 2,828  AmorlcRn  and  307  forelpn- 
ers.  On  JanuRry  1,  1962.  It  had  4,468 
American  employees  and  543  lorclgn 
ones.  Production  by  foreign  plants  more 
than  doubled,  but  U.S.  exports  did  the 
same  thing,  and  1,840  US,  Jobs  were  cre- 
ated In  the  process. 

Two  more  good  examples:  American 
Machine  &  Foundry  began  Investing  In 
foreign  manfacturlng  plants  in  1956. 
Now  It  has  10  milts  abroad.  Yet.  ex- 
ports rose  from  $3.9  million  In  1956  to 
$16  million  In  19G1.  And  Willys  Motors 
in  the  1955-80  period  Invested  $10  38 
million  abroad,  but  the  overwhelming 
pcrccntaKC  of  it,  $7  93  million,  is  in  the 
form  of  American-made  machinery. 
During  that  period.  Willis  exported 
$151.2  million  worth  of  component  parts 
to  its  foreign  assembly  plants,  yet  its 
export  of  built-up  vehicles  and  of  spare 
parts  remained  practically  constant. 

One  of  the  most  significant  cases  is 
H.  J,  Heinz.  Many  years  ago  Heinz  in- 
troduced canned  baked  beans  to  Eng- 
lar^i.  Today  its  plant  each  year  remits 
as  dividends  more  dollars  than  were 
originally  invested  in  it  and  also  pur- 
chases each  year  raw  beans  from  the 
United  States  in  a  value  greater  than  the 
original  investment.  The  importance 
of  foreign  investment  by  American  food 
processing  firms  cannot  be  underesti- 
mated. For  example,  Heinz  in  the  10 
years  ending  June  1961.  invested  $10.7 
million  in  equity  and  or  loans  to  foreign 
subsidiaries.  At  the  same  time  its  for- 
eign subsidiaries  purchased  $36.7  mil- 
lion of  American-grown  agricultural 
products. 

These  case  studies  could  be  multiplied 
over  and  over  again.  A  host  of  other 
American  firms  could  all  be  given  as  ex- 
amples of  corporations  that  have  in- 
vested heavily  in  recent  years  in  for- 
eign markets  and  have  at  the  same  time, 
increased  their  U.S.  exports  and  at  the 
same  time  increased  the  U.S.  work  force 
mightily.  Practically  every  American 
company  that  has  invested  in  foreign 
plants  has  sharply  boosted  their  exports 
and  work  force.  Practically  every  Amer- 
ican company  that  has  invested  heavily 
abroad  has  created  American  jobs  where 
none  before  existed. 


The  foreign  provuionn  of  the  Urwuuo 

AkI  of   Utt'J  will  BtMluUuLV  ilrtlHttttr  AlluM 

lOttU  iu'lv*t«i  invPhimPMl  nmi  hv  nw  do 
iMtf  will  nlow  Iho  oiPtUion  of  now   iul»e 

for    AmPilO»»  n    ftUIIUMo    tUul     \soikri» 
lUpuP  will  lio  In  fonMHlunti  wlmn  lonMuo 
nvRliufttOluiPio  put   AioiMhun  nnua  uul 
t>r  l)\minpM  m  tuipiun  nud  doou".u.  luRf* 

\\\\\n\  Up  drlPlPd 

Nil'  IMthUIi'HI,  tMlhi-i  thr  I.M«  b  tv.lol'. 
n\\\\\  111  ihn  'fii'rtNinv  do  nni  iimln 'iUuul 
(ho  AnuMli'tuv  rrnnoiiw  ni  tins  Uir 
lnnoiln«  lht>  fHOU  of  ilU  .r^  ph..  nl.tl  liv 
Rll  thr  wUnivoNrj*  brfoH'  llw  llnu-^i  \V;\s 
(\\\A  Mrnu«  ComuUMn'  ami  bii-n  Mi. 
Srtmto  FluHnoc  t'oiiunUW^i' 

I  PXprrsB  tho  hoi)r  Hint  Uw  IM  rxhliii' 
will  rail  m  .loinr  IcixdrrvlUp  !lu\(   will  hr 
In  tune  Willi  Iho  AintMU-iu.  uln*  oi  buM 
nr.s.s   uiul   v;\n   hr    muio    icu»i;»Uc    uljuul 
those  Ihlngs, 

Mr  OOIIK     Mr  IMrsuir!-,! 
Mr    SMATHKH.S      I  vulu  1  uunutc  to 
the  Sriuxlor  from  T'lmt-.^.-^oo. 

The  PUESIDKNT  pio  tempore.  The 
Sonntor  from  I'Luau-.-scc  la  recognised 
for  1  mmiiio 

Mr  GO  HE  Mr  Prrsldent.  to  »how 
how  utttMly  unsuppoi hiolf  are  the  state- 
ments and  conclusiuii.,  \v!..iii  the  dls- 
tlnKUished  junior  Sena! or  fiom  Nebras- 
ka I  Mr.  CuKTisi,  l^.i\.^  Mist  uttered  1  a.K 
unanimous  consent  \n  li.iv"  printed  at 
this  point  in  llic  Rk-  nnu  sm  ,i;ticle  from 
the  AnMlo-Amrnour.  Hu.  ji.ts.^  Journal, 

The  PRESIDKNT  pro  tcnUJore,  Is 
there  objection  ' 

Mr  CURTIS,  Mr  Pr.  .sidont.  reserv- 
ing the  riKht  lo  obect 

Mr  SMATHEHS  Mr.  President,  we 
are  proceedmR  under  controlled  time;  so 
I  yield  1  more  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  TiMinessrc.  m  order  that  ti\o  benu- 
tor  from  Nebraska  may  ask  him  a  ques- 
tiori. 

Th.e  PRESIDENT  pro  tempoi^e.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized 
for  1  more  minute 

Mr.  CURTIS  No.  Mr.  President;  I 
was  reserving  the  right  to  object. 

I  wonder  whether  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennesee.  in  his  statement 
that  my  utterances  were  ridiculous  and 
unfounded,  is  disregarding  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  submitted  by 
American  businessmen  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  regarded  all  the 
evidence,  not  merely  the  special  plead- 
ing which  seems  to  have  so  impressed  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Oh.  Mr.  President.  I 
tliink  evei-y  time  a  taxpayer  app>ears,  he 
is  a  special  individual.  The  people  back 
home  have  an  interest  in  our  Govern- 
ment, and  their  interest  is  worth  re- 
spectincT. 

Mr  GORE.  The  parties  referred  to 
are  not  people  back  home;  they  are  i>eo- 
ple  who  are  interested  in  tax  dodging  by 
foreisn  investments. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  shall  object  or  not,  Mr.  President,  to 
the  Senator's  request.  But  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  a  tax  dodger  is  someone 
who  earns  income  in  the  United  States, 
and.  by  a  Rimmick,  "hikes"  it  abroad,  to 
avoid  taxes. 


Mr  cjoHK  Wull.  thP  ppnding  Uill 
inukpa  Mml  poaalblp 

Mr  l'UH'1'18  U  rtopii  nol  Thttt  U 
lh,<  lumUlP  with  II,  It  MlvPii  lo  IhP  Uh 
iloitiipi  t'VPiv  \mwt\\  t>f  ihp  hoMPul  op- 
(MAiimi  I  oinprtov 

Ml    IMeoult'hi    I  wilhhoht  o»>iP«'Mon 

Ihe    l'Mi;fill>l>:Nr    pio    iPUUHOP     U 

llieie    nhleelloh    (o    tho    HMpie««t     of    Iho 
(ti  onlot  lloin   iVmiosner'-' 

Iheie  helim  i\o  iih|p(Mlon,  Ihr  nillrlp 
vvu..  ouh  inl  to  he  pilUlinl  In  llu'  lUroKit. 

(\  i  I  111  low  «i 

^\\t^<\'   \H      f.'M'i'iito      rVnM      n«IIMN       A      N»VV 

I.     1  )()    I'M     M\NeMt  1  enlNn    ,'ien. 
t  irniM  INK  IN   nu  liNUm  KiNti" 
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AiiuUk\U  m  (HUtiUtVUlliU  rUtrl'lvi  Inr*  hiuril 
lit  tho  I'niiiMi  Kiiip.(l<>in  lUT  1' >nUimln»(  to 
in  ,:,,•  .:  :,,|  iuiil  r.'uMl  lU'tlvr  C' -ill  rllnil  |.  Hi  M 
]\  ,  I,  ,.\  .  I  I  rtl  I  t  :\Hit  p WIlliMlti.  bnl,\nt  !< 
;•,  ,  ..  •;,.'  •;  MV  \U.\\  rmiTfri  tCMin  rxpo't 
i„  ■  ;  111  ii;  .■  il.it  »  t:i\tlirrr<l  bv  tho  ,Mi\rtir  oi 
I  i  .mii.r  -'  r.>iun>«>rer  In  l"ii(l.>n  ti  >n\  lUlrf 
liiiu,  ic«  11X1,'  rxriMllvro  n(  Uir  londliit!  Atiio!  - 
lean  mar.ui.u't  111  im;  mibMtliiu  ;rH  in  U\(> 
Uintrd  K;n,'.<l  iin  liPMiiUi;  nl  a  rrcrnl  ■,.i;\'-y 
V/h.th  incliulnl  h mU  nkiuirs  !t  >in  l.'(ii:,'n.- 
b.  I'.f'iii'i-;  ■■  .n',p,vi',lP.'t  of  AnirrU'.in  pHrrnt- 
i\j;r  p,  -v  Mil!  -!<i  pcrcrn!  i>f  iprm  fX)vTr;ca 
from  41  1  '  100  prn-rn*  of  tlulr  rntlri'  pro- 
duotuin  (li';i. ',  Mio  rirst  li.>lf  .if  PUll 

Thirty  pcnpnt  uf  thr."»e  Ainrrlv  ai, -.'W..r(l 
companir.'*  Mwppt-d  Jit'  40  prr.-cnt  of  liu'li 
output  Ikb:  M a  (luruu;  tin-  :.i>i  n  nv)nl»ts  of 
laat  y«ar.  Tin-  r.-nno:  ;;. 
group  lAmplcU  ly  '  i  <-  > 
20  percent  of  their  pr 
mnrketa. 

AdditlonaUy.  l.'^  tums  njirtia  th:\t  thpy 
Mtltnfcted  their  r  .n'.nbu'.r.tis  m  iadiroct  ex- 
port* were  of  nv.i  h  v^routrr  imp  irtnnre  to 
the  British  c  ..;•,  my  lhi\n  t)u-  li.rr  <  vk- 
port  Agurte  InUn-.r-i'  Tbr.sf  ^^.^i^(r.^  ■  :  >  m- 
ponentt  »nd  •uba.wcmbiirs  .»npp;v  i.t:!.--)! 
customers  wb  vie  prHl'.nt>  :n  luu.  .u c  jir.mc 
•ellers  m  wmikI  in.'»rki  t 

The  mali'tlty  't  V  «  s.iP.'.ulnrlr.'s  In  this 
Cfttegory  estliimtnl  that  un  In.M t,  of  their 
Indirect  export.s  m  tbcMr  mt.'iU  w  "ild  bc 
sufBclent  to  more  than  double  their  (iirert 
export  perforniancr  Tv.  ■  riunpan,"  v  \v!i.  li 
reported  no  direct  unjvirt.s  iK.ted  ttn^t  1 1 
entire  prodint; -^n  linds  Its  wdv  in  ex; 
markets  In  this  manner 

Proper  evaluation  of  figure.s  and  jjercent- 
ages  requires  comparison  to  convey  meaning, 
and  It  Is  by  using  a  yardstick  of  past  per- 
formance and  by  measuring  against  current 
available  data  on  exports  of  Brltl.'?h  Industry 
generally  that  the  scrpe  of  American-fin- 
anced contribution  becomes  significant. 

In  his  1954-55  study,  American  Invest- 
ment in  Bnti-sh  Manufacturing  Industry" 
(George  Allen  &  Unwln.  1958 ».  Prof.  John  H. 
Dunning,  of  the  University  of  Southampton. 
revealed  that  152  AmcTKan  manufacturing 
subsidiaries  In  the  United  Kingdom  reported 
the  following  export  perff.rmanre  26  2  per- 
cent of  them  exported  41  to  100  perce.it  of 
their  production;  41.3  percent  sold  21  to  40 
percent  of  output  to  foreign  markets,  and 
32.5  percent  recorded  export  sales  up  to  20 
percent. 

It  can  be  assumed  that  many  of  the  com- 
panies In  the  Dunning  study  are  identical 
with  those  sampled  in  the  chamber  survey, 
although  a  number  of  firms  In  the  current 
sample  have  been  established  during  the 
past  8  years.  This  Is  worth  noting  because 
recently  the  United  Kir.gdom  Government 
has  tended  to  rcL-^^x  its  entry  requirements 
for  foreign  direct  Investment  in  manufac- 
turing enterprises.  Formerly  the  dollar 
shortage  In  the  United  Kingdom  made  it 
mandatory  that  the  prospective  Investor's 
product    be    a    vital    dollar    saver    on     the 
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\\\\\\     t'.mli  I      rnllnliit'     fill     (111"     lir*i  Hllii'l 
MMll    WUh    M'  'M>    ,<ttluMil    i|untii<illii   t'ii|\«MIH(t|ii 
((I   \*»   <np|iiii    l,\    liolb    llii<  luM.|i|i\lt>  iMiil   Uii. 
ItMltft'i  otlill«.|ti-«t      |iiiMi|ituil«^»       \\     IMlMht      )<» 
f  k  ...     .  .  .1   n.  .1 1    I  I.I    I  .  ii  I  I  i>  I  |.«pi,i  I   III  It  I  ill  Ml 'II  III 

til  ,  |,i  .  I  |.i  I  i|.  1  I  l.i  IV  Uu'  |lif\4  iii'ii  ll  I  111* 
Itnn  l\iil  I"'"  n  ibc  1  11'  1 

K|>i,iaii)  I  ll      .l((ulllli(      I  ■    lilt  Mip.il  .ll  \      |l».|I..IIU 

MP   .      '   o h  ltul\l»ti\  jpht  iiiii\    ihfi  Ahii'i 

tniii    Mtiilillliu  (lltt'lll    IM     111*'    I'liUl'il    KlMltllnin 

nppi'iO'  III  mil  »ll(tloi\  iihi'iiil  ul  llii>  r\iMt>iii 

'|P.  ii.i.i.ii.i,  ,.|  niopih  t'ii|ii«ll  H'«  r^|i'iil 
H\ippiniii  '  I  ■  1  (111  ilKl  Mill  I  l«t\i|«  flU|ipl\ 
|l|tV  I.'  mI,  tntil  t  'I  pilblli  1)1  lull  nil  OitnlU'l 
II,  pn  I  •.h,.\M.  Mill  4iiJ  I'liltnl  Klli|I<|oli\ 
n\lOl\)tlU'llllCII«  *ltli   HliiiUiil   r.»pi.i|.i  iiin>  unl 

Ing  l«>  ntorv  Uuui  iumkhi  imr  up  in  iiii" 
mnnner;    lU  prrei«nt  tiplivpr   m  m    iiiin   rvo 

prrt'ftit  of  \\\9\T  (iiHpnt  i.\cir-iM(»  ;((  priirnl 
rxport  Uft  to  50  pcnt-ii  M  prnml  nrli  in 
to  'J5  prriTiO  iibf.iiitl  1,'  prliriil  rxpnlt  f\ 
til  10  prrcrnt  iiiiil  \J  piiri'iit  fiM.Ml  rupoil 
naii'i  i>l   Itv.M  t  hiUi  .'i  pi'l  I  rnt 

(  otnp.irabli'  (\>;u!i-f,  f'.i  M.i-  1  JO  Ainrtli  iin 
niiiiK  111  llii'  fnitfd  Kli.K'd'.in  nrr  Hxportn 
iivri  ,"i(i  pMi  rii'  I'l  pi'icc-ni  iif  thr  coinpulilox. 
'if)  ''■'  Ml  prtrrii'  .'.*  perrrnt  of  thr  com- 
pttiilpw  1*1  1,1  '.'.'i  pi'iiTiit  .1(1  pcTiTiit  of  thr 
total  and  In  the  >  to  In  iiiul  lenin  than  Ti 
prrrrnt  i  atr-jrnrlen  li  and  In  prrrrnt  of  tlir 
Ct>ni)>a nil's    re^prrt  \\v\\ 

Ak?  iln  ll,  the  FlU  ',:,ipin\  It  can  br  ex- 
pr.  ;c',l  !!.at  a  m.ijurltv  i'!  the  I'S  com- 
p  .Ml '.  an-  included,  Init  it  hlr  ii'd  be  rr- 
;i  I'M  '.«':  f'l!  that  tlir  FBI  liuUidrs  ain-iik,'  iti 
n  .i'.i.ii''i  •<  '.!,;s  r,iuntr\  .■-  i,ii(.T..',  i.-Mcrns  ,ii,d 
llA  n,  ■!  I  iriii'.d  I  P'.i'  i\p.ir'<-r>.  or.  thi'  .  tliiT 
hand  Wit),  i.'ir  rxrrpM.  n  ol  .i  sin  >:'.  r.i.n..r;tv 
of  the  U.S -nnanred  r>.!npa!.,i>.  the  Aim",- 
can  tlrms  •upplyinc  mi  inn.ith  r.  I  .r  tin- 
chanitjrr  »tudy  cla.s.v  t.b(ii,.M-  \  i-.s  ;n  the  sm.i.;- 
lo  me<llum-'-l.Td  br.u  kct.-  N  twith.stiind- 
lUR  IhlH  Amern  .vn  lndu^•l^  :n  Untdin  ha.s 
been  crediteil  t'v  num^r^u.^  Hriti.sh  uutbori- 
ties  with  empii'Vit.K  nearly  1  m  r\rry  'JO 
Vk.iikiTs  rinpl  lyed  in  t'lutrvl  Kin^rd.iin  niaini- 
fa,  t  ni  w.fi   indvi.vtrv   tinhn 

1  •;  .rrnit;  on  llii.><  Mr  Mi'ri  rn  iin.i.x  ih.vir- 
m  111  ■  I  N!  .n.sant.  Cbeinuals  ltd  In  a  talK 
he  »r,,-.r  i".  ,1  .:..init)rr  r.n.'hr.  n  n-.rct'.n^;  sn 
nud-  I'JbJ     ■-.,.  i 

"I  wond>>r  it  .mv  of  vini  read  son-.r  rela- 
vant  and  cxtrrmeiv  interes'in.R  n^:nre.s  sn  the 
Tlmee  recently^  There  are  roughly  400  US 
SUbBidiarles  and  Anglo-American  companies 
In  the  United  Kingd  mi  aiid  they  employ 
about  375  000  people  Impressive  figxires. 
but — and  It's  a  very  considerable  but  — tiiese 
people  only  represent  about  4  percent  of  our 
total  labor  force.  And  the  total  value  of  the 
output  of  those  400  or  so  companies,  at 
around  £1,200  million.  Is  about  5  5  percent 
of  the  gross  output  for  all  Uiuted  Kingdom 
manufacturing  Industry  for  1957 

"A  further  fact  was  that,  at  the  present 
time,  US  representation  In  United  Kingdom 
Industry  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  in- 
dustries supplying  products  which  were  first 
developed  on  a  significant  scale  in  the 
United  States,  If  not  actually  discovered 
there 

"Let  me  take  three  more  points,  all  from 
the  same  source.  Between  1950  and  1957 
U.S.  subsidiaries  and  Anglo-.Amerlcan  firms 
accounted  for  something  like  7  5  percent  of 
the  net  capital  expenditure  of  all  British 
manufacturing  Industry.  Secondly,  such 
firms  have  access  to  the  benefits  of  more 
research  and  development  than  all  United 
Kingdom  industry  (on  private  account) 
combined.  Finally,  these  firms  currently 
supply  between  10  and  12  percent  of  all 
United  Kingdom  manufacturing  exports  and 
one-third  of  the  exported  goods  commerciil- 
ized  within  the  last  two  decades" 

Further  emphasis  on  the  impact  of  the 
contribution  of  direct  American  Investment 
on  the  British  economy  can  be  drawn  from 
a  statement  made  recently  by  Carl  Gilbert, 
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llit>     I  iiiist>iilliiii     ii(     llip     NuliuiHtl     )'Sirri||ii 
I'liiilti  (Huihill  III  New  Ymki       \it>  utiUoil  (Ual 
f|  tilt)  ll  iiiillii'ii  iiviii««>ik  wiiilit>i«  «>n«|>iiiv«>ii  hv 
l' b    iiiihidtv  Mhly   iilii'iil   iinv  in  tivmy  Imii 
iliinl    I*    n    l>  R     i'iii#t>ii       Hoiiuli    I'lilt  iiiiil  lull* 

111  IliK  t'lilllid  Klli|tl|H||l  KlmW  llml  Uilk  Ititlii 
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Pi'lill  lilliH    111   ilalu   lulliplU'il    foaii   tiii'\M(« 
I"     llip    t  liiiilibrf  d     ipiPKl  IniOnOlr      iw.      imI 
'■laliilllllt  llvlHln  (<i>Mli<  111  Unlit 

1      Aililil  Imial    MiiMinfm  I  iiMiiu    tmiiinix    i-<. 
l.ibllPi|ii>i|      |i\       IhP      I'M       palilil      Within      llir 

t  .iMiiUMn    MaiKrl    Ul     111    olbn     iura»    wlirir 
Villi. .ll*   condltloiipi   inukp   Imal    inanuhu  tmr 
un.iN.'idiiblr    hiivr    cnl    Into    rxpotlfc    fi"in    a 
loiinbrr  of  Ibr  t'nilpti  Klintdmn  imbMdiai  ir" 
and 

;,'     Uiiine'-ti,    I'nltrd  KinifdoMi  nulen  tia\r  ;n 
nuniriinm     ( i\ori>     inrriia*«>d     nufTlclnM  ly      to 
diiwnuradr     rxpott     pprrrmaKe     fljiiipr      ni- 
llHiu({h  fti dual  rxportp  ha\r  rrinainrd  Flatn 
or  r\rn  inipro\i>d 
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."■rnii-d  in  M'latii.n  t,,  vmi!   t  d.ii  Miirs  for  the 
IT'.;    liair   <■■'.    iwiil    ronipiirrd    witli    thr  mrrr- 
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.\  u\\\\  •  '.  '2.\  cn:,ccrn'  rpn-itly  exported 
bidwren  .'lO  ar.d  mo  pt-nei,'  >f  their  total 
.■-..e-  m  e.ich  of  the  tvk.  prriHl.v  '  JiinUkry  tO 
Jii.\  U»t>U  li'til  1  Thche  roinjuiidcs  manu- 
I.u  tiire  specialUoU  line.s  id  c.ip.t.o  ^-ood.^.  ;ind 
i-iin^uinid'  dur.lb;e^  for  wldih  tludc  ..■>  a  rt  ,., 
tiM'lN  Ismurd  market  in  llie  United  K. :.>.•■ 
doin  I  hey  pi>.Hi»rN.»«  ruber  thf.r  i^n  w  >  d 
tuurkrun^;  nt^fanl/ixtiuna  ur  hiRhly  qvuUitud 
di.iinbuti  p*  The  majority  of  them — 15 — 
I^^:!^tcrcd  uu  r«»i>»e.i  in  their  exp<^rt  sales  for 
tl.e  n»(i!  prriiHl.  the  incr*«v«M  \a:nd  :i  a. 
1.1  t.i  i.1  4  j>rrcent«pr  pKiint.-- 

riie    rrmaisunK    compni.ie.s    ir,    i!.i.«. 
mdiiMted   decre.o.oes   In.   their  exp.o;',    iv, 
duriiid    the    first    half    of    liHsl       V.c 
ra\ises  mentioned  being  tlie  tvpe  of  n. 
i;'.v,,;\ed  i  .iltor.  coii-'^i.'^t  mg  i  ;  i.irpe  cvi,' 
d  'es  n  ■•.    lend  Itself  t^?  tr.eaningfui 
s. -n.-^    between   given   pcriou.^       Ir.    s 
t!.e    I    t.w    Volume   of   exports    w.v.'; 
1961    p'cn  <\.    alUiough    tl-ie    percen 
less    r    rnjiared  with  1960 

Tlie  destinations  of  the  export 
companies  in  the  50-  to  100-percent  category 
we.'-e  worldwide,  the  percentages  by  markets 
having  varied  considerably  between  tlie  two 
perhxis  In  the  rough  order  of  importance 
the  destinations  were  Europe.  Far  East,  and 
.An.'^tralia,  South  America,  Middle  East,  and 
Africa, 

The  group  sh-^wlng  exports  ranging  be- 
tween 25  and  50  percent  in  each  of  the  2 
periods  consisted  o:  ii,  companies.  Of  these, 
19  indicated  Increases  of  a  few  points  in 
most  Instances  during  1961.  The  decreases 
shown  by  the  balance  of  the  group  were  also 
of  minor  magnitude,  while  the  percentage 
of  total  sales  was  lower  in  some  cases  dur- 
ing the  1961  period,  the  actual  amounts  were 
greater  Again  the  marketing  areas  were 
more  or  less  worldwide,  that  is,  Eurof>e, 
South  America,  the  Far  East.  Middle  East, 
Africa,  and  North  America 

The  largest  group  In  the  sample  comprised 
the  43  companies  which  exported  from  10 
to  25  percent  of  their  total  sales  in  the  1961 
period  Barring  a  few  exceptions  these  con- 
cerns were  alFo  in  the  same  category  In  1960. 
The  export  sales  of  22  of  the  companies  in- 
creased in  the  1961  period,  the  highest  of  an 
individual  company  having  been  from  zero 
in  1960  to  17  percent  of  total  sales  in  1961. 
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Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
required  for  the  quorum  call  be  charged 
equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  GORK  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  quorum  call  be  dispensed 
with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  time? 

Mr.  GORE.    May  I  have  4  minutes? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for 
4  minutes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  indignant 
editorials  are  sweeping  across  the  coun- 
try. Telegrams  are  beginning  to  arrive. 
I  hopre  the  country  is  awakening  to  what 
js  happening  to  the  public  interest  in  the 
course  of  consideration  and  action  on 
the  pending  tax  bill. 

I  should  like  to  read  a  portion  of  an 
editorial  in  the  Washington  Post  of  to- 
day which  deals  with  the  expense  ac- 
count amendment.  The  editorial  is  en- 
titled "The  Tax  Chiselers'  Friends": 

The  tax  chiselers  who  fall  to  report  divi- 
dend and  interest  income  and  those  privi- 
leged few  who  enjoy  everything  that  a  fat 
"business"  expense  account  can  buy  should 
give  public  thanks  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  They 
have  received  a  gift  which  may  cost  the 
Treasury — and  those  of  us  who  are  not  in  a 
position  to  share  the  loot — as  much  as  $963 
million. 

•  •  •  •  • 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  business  ex- 
pense accounts  have  been  employed  as  a  de- 
vice for  padding  costs  and  providing  a  tax- 
free  supplement  to  the  incomes  of  corporate 
executives  and  independent  proprietors 
Every  expense  nccount  dollar  received  by  a 
person  In  the  50-percent  tax  bracket  Is  the 
equivalent  of  $2  of  taxable  income,  and  the 
Treasury  estimatis  that  the  expense  account 
loopholes  In  the  present  tax  laws  cost  It  at 
least  $250  million  a  year.  By  allowing  de- 
ductions for  entertainment  that  Is  m^erely 
"associated"  with  business  the  Senate's  bill 
will  permat  the  Trea.;u.'-y  to  recoup  no  more 
than  $60  minion. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  read  a 
portion  of  an  editorial  in  today's  New 
York  Times  which  deals  with  the  expense 
account  amendment.  The  title  of  the 
editorial  i.s  "The  Mutilated  Tax  Bill." 

Although  the  Senate  has  not  yet  c  m- 
pletod  its  consideration  of  the  tax  revision 
bill,  there  ls  no  doubt  about  the  shapic  In 
which  it  Will  emerge.  It  Is  accepting  the 
Finance  Committee's  handiwork,  which  pro- 
duced a  mutUated  and  distorted  version  o:' 
the  administrations  original  bill. 

•  *  •  Instead  of  cutting  out  business  en- 
tertainment expenses,  which  would  also  have 
added  to  the  Treasury's  revenues,  it  proposes 
to  go  easy  on  deductions. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  read  the  particu- 
lar sentences  of  the  editorials  dealing 
with  expense  accounts,  but  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  texts  of  both  edi- 


torials be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair ' .  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 
(Sec  exhibit  No.  l.) 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
expired. 

Mr.  GORE  Mr.  President,  may  I  have 
1  more  minute? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  the  Senator 
an  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  may  proceed  for 
an  additional  minute. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee amendments  are  now  to  be  con- 
sidered original  text  and  the  bill  is  open 
to  amendment,  so  there  wiU  be  a  re- 
bout  on  the  expense  account  amend- 
ment. There  will  be  a  rebout  between 
the  public  interest  and  the  special  in- 
terests. 

I  invite  Members  of  both  parties  to 
join.  I  invite  President  Kennedy  to 
enter  the  ring  on  behalf  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  iigamst  the  special  in- 
terests that  want  to  preserve  the  right 
to  clothe  their  personal  expenses  with  a 
business  outlay  and  thus  continue  the 
widespread  abase  of  expense  accoxmts. 
Exhibit  1 
The  T^\  Chiself.s's  Friends 
The  t.\x  chiselers  who  fall  to  report  divi- 
dend and  interest  income  and  thooe  privi- 
leged few  who  enjoy  everything  that  a  fat 
"business"  expense  account  can  buy  should 
give  public  thanks  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  They 
have  received  a  gift  which  may  cost  the 
Treasury — and  those  of  us  who  are  not  in  a 
position  to  share  the  loot — as  much  aa  $968 
mi'li'^n. 

In  defeating  the  withholding  tax  on  divi- 
dend and  interest  income  the  Senate  re- 
jected a  plan  to  enforce  effectively  existing 
laws,  and  not  a  radical  new  fiscal  device. 
The  Treasury  is  presently  being  defrauded  of 
$778  million  a  year  In  taxes  on  unreported 
dividends  and  Interest  payments,  and  yet 
only  '20  Senators  voted  to  enforce  the  law 
and'  place  dividend  and  Interest  payments 
on  the  same  footing  with  wages  and  salaries 
fr(jm  which  taxes  are  withheld. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  business  ex- 
pense accounts  have  been  employed  as  a  de- 
vice fnr  padding  costs  and  providing  a  tax- 
free  supplement  to  the  Incomes  of  corporate 
executives  and  Indepyendent  proprietors. 
Every  expense  account  dollar  received  by  a 
person  in  the  50-percent  tax  bracket  Is  the 
equivalent  of  $2  of  taxable  income,  and 
the  Treasury  estimates  that  the  expense 
account  loopholes  In  the  present  tax  laws 
cost  it  at  least  $250  million  a  year.  By  al- 
lowing deductions  for  entertainment  that  Is 
merely  "associated"  with  business  the  Sen- 
ate's bill  will  permit  the  Treasury  to  recoup 
no  more  than  $60  million. 

If  anything  can  be  said  in  defense  of  the 
Senate's  sorry  performance  it  is  that  by  re- 
fusing to  close  loopholes  it  has  reduced  tax 
revenues  at  a  time  when  they  have  been 
inhibiting  economic  growth.  Such  an 
apology,  however.  Is  reminiscent  of  Bernard 
M-^ndeville's  "Fable  of  the  Bees"  (1714)  in 
which  he  argues  that  "private  vices"  are  in 
fact  public  benefits."  Several  lines  of  an 
earlier  doggerel  which  forms  an  introduction 
to  that  work  are  especi  "y  appropriate: 

Such  were  the  blessings  of  t",at  state; 
Their  crimes  consplr'd  to  make  them  great: 
And  virtue,  who  from  politics 
H.xs  learn'd  a  thousand  cunning  tricks. 


Wm,  by  their  happy  Influence, 

Made    friends    with    vice:    And   ever   since. 

The  worst  of  all  the  multitude 

Did  something  for   the  common  good. 

The  Mutilatkd  T.^x  Bill 
Although  the  Senate  has  not  yet  com- 
pleted Its  consideration  of  the  tax  revision 
bill,  there  Is  no  doubt  about  the  shape  In 
which  It  will  emerge  It  is  accepting  the 
Finance  Commltlec's  handiwork,  which  pro- 
duced a  mutilated  and  distorted  version  of 
the  administration's  original  bill. 

Instead  of  a  relatively  simple  tax  credit 
Incentive  for  business  spending  on  new 
plant,  the  Senate  has  approved  a  compli- 
cated' provision  that  is  much  less  satisfac- 
tory. Instead  of  automatic  witl^.holdmg  of 
interest  and  dividend  Income,  which  would 
have  helped  to  offset  the  loss  stemming  from 
the  tax  credit,  it  has  passed  a  weak  provi- 
sion requiring  only  the  reporting  of  such 
payments.  lu.'-tead  of  cutting  out  business 
entertainment  expenses,  which  would  aJso 
have  added  U:)  the  Treasury's  revenues.  It 
proposes  to  go  easy  on  deductions.  Instead 
of  plugging  up  loopholes  on  earnings  abroad, 
it  is  still  leaving  escape  hatches. 

The  House  bill.  Itself  a  pale  fnc*imlle 
of  the  administration's  recommendations, 
would  not  involve  the  loss  of  revenues  that 
the  Senate  l,s  willing  to  accept.  So  wtien  It 
goes  into  inference,  tlie  White  Hr.use  and 
Its  supporters  In  C  ngress  will  have  to  seek 
a  compromise  that  would  tighten  the  Sen- 
ate's proposals  and  add  to  the  tax  take.  The 
incentive  credit  is  needed  most,  and  the  bill 
should  be  approved  on  that  account  alone, 
yet  every  attempt  niu.?t  t>e  made  to  make  up 
for  the  loss  that  will  be  Incurred 

Tills  Is  important  becau.se  the  adminis- 
tration's promlJie  to  undertake  major  lax  re- 
forms will  Include  measures  to  lncrea.se 
taxes.  Its  f.Tlliire  to  obtain  even  moderate 
increases  through  revision  of  the  lax  struc- 
ture, which  It  viewed  as  a  forerunner  of  a 
thorough  overhaul.  lllu.strates  the  maenl- 
tude  of  the  ta.sk  before  it  Desp.te  all  Its 
defects,  the  present  bill  haa  one  merit  It 
Ls  the  lirst  step,  admittedly  feeble  and  halt- 
ing, on  the  road  to  tax  reform. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
have,  of  course,  listened  with  some  in- 
tere.st  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  as 
he  has  quoted  from  editorials  which  indi- 
cate that  tho.sp  of  us  who  favor  the  posi- 
tion of  the  committee  are  in  favor  of  tax 
chiseling.  The  statement  from  the  edi- 
torial is  somewhat  con.'^istent  with  the 
statements  in  .supplemental  and  minority 
views,  as  well  as  statements  which  have 
been  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
with  regard  to  the  action  taken  by  the 
Finance  Committee,  to  the  end  that  those 
of  us.  for  example,  who  were  not  in  favur 
of  withholding  were  condoning  tax  eva- 
sion, 

I  should  like  to  believe  that  those  who 
use  words  liko  "condoning  tax  evasion" 
are  not  quite  sure  as  to  the  exact  mean- 
ing or  connotation  of  the  word  '  con- 
done," that  they  are  not  really  charging 
that  we  are  proteclmc,'  tax  evaders  or 
that  we  approve  such  action.  If  this 
were  the  case,  I  .suppose  I  should  have  to 
make  a  kind  of  countercharge,  since  the 
testimony  t>cfore  our  committee  was  that 
in  addition  to  the  income  from  interest 
and  dividends  which  is  not  reported  and 
therefore  not  subjected  to  a  tax  there  is 
some  additional  $20  billion  of  income  re- 
ceived in  this  country  which  is  not  re- 
ixjrted  for  tax  purposes.  I  could  charge, 
therefore,  that  because  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  not  recommended  some 
kind  of  withholding  provision  or  some 


other  kind  of  device  by  which  we  could 
get  at  that  $20  billion,  he  is  condoning 
tax  evasion. 

Certainly  I  would  not  make  that 
charge,  because  I  know  the  Senator  could 
make  the  very  i)ropf'r  answer  that  if  he 
were  satisfied  that  there  \va.s  a  reason- 
able and  workable  method  by  which  we 
could  get  at  that  $20  billion  and  see  to  it 
that  the  taxes  owed  on  it  were  paid — 
some  of  it  is  wages,  some  of  it  is  the  ordi- 
nary profit  of  the  self-employed,  some 
of  it  is  in  the  form  of  fees  paid  to  pro- 
fessional men — he  would  be  in  favor  of 
such  a  method.  But  I  think  he  would 
say  that  in  his  judgment  there  is  no 
workable  way  at  the  present  time  by 
which  WL'  could  get  at  that  income. 

Vi'e  could,  I  suppo.sc,  appoint  an  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  man  to  keep  books 
for  every  doctor  and  bu.'-inessman  in 
America.  That  would  be  a  workable 
method.  Probably  it  would  be  an  effec- 
tive method.  But  it  would  be  an  un- 
reasonable approach  to  the  problem. 

So  I  do  not  ciiarijc  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  condoning  tax  eva- 
sion merely  because  he  has  made  no  pro- 
positi by  which  we  might  reach  out  to  the 
self-employed  who,  according  to  the 
Tre:isury  Department  reports,  have  $20 
billion  of  income  not  reported  for  tax 
purix)ses. 

I  think  the  Senator  ought  to  allow 
those  of  us  who  have  decided  that  the 
withholding  approach  is  not  feasible,  is 
not  as  clearly  workable  as  some  people 
say,  the  right  to  say  that  we  ought  to  try 
the  reporting  method  as  an  intermediate 
device,  at  least.  If  that  does  not  work, 
he  can  then  come  before  the  Senate  to 
say,  "Very  well.  You  have  tried  it. 
There  is  some  limitations  on  the  with- 
holding approach,  but  I  think,  on  bal- 
ance, it  ought  to  be  tried." 

But  to  say  in  the  report  that  we  con- 
done tax  evasion  because  we  do  not  sup- 
port or  oppose  a  particular  method,  I 
think  is  to  be  somewhat  unfair  to  the 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ato"  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  wish  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  made  by 
the   able   Senator   from   Minnesota. 

There  are  130  million  savings  accounts 
in  America.  These  savings  are  in  insur- 
ance policies,  in  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions, commercial  banks,  as  well  as  in 
credit  accounts. 

I  do  not  believe  that  those  people  are 
all  cheaters,  chiselers.  tax  avoiders,  or 
tax  dodgers.  The  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see can  call  them  that  if  he  wishes  to. 
but  the  Senator  from  Florida  does  not 
call  them  that.  These  people  had  no 
knowledge  that  they  were  required  to 
rep-^rt  such  income  for  tax  purposes. 
Many  of  these  accounts  are  small.  No 
one  is  condoning  tax  avoidance.  The 
notification  system  will  prove  adequate 
to  inform  these  individuals  of  the 
amount  of  interest  they  receive  which 
should  be  reported  on  their  returns  for 
tax  purposes. 

I  think,  in  regard  to  this  problem,  as 
we  have  said  previously  and  as  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  believes,  if  the.se 
people  know  they  are  to  report  the  $8 


of  interest  they  get  a  year  for  tax  pur- 
poses, the  majority  of  them  will  do  so. 

The  Senator  can  speak  for  his  con- 
stituents in  Tennessee.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  do  not  charge  the  savers 
in  Florida  with  being  tax  chiselers  and 
tax  dodgers,  even  tliough  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  might  wish  to  say  that 
about  his  own  coiostituents,  and  even 
though  the  Washington  Post  might  wish 
to  .say  that  about  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I 
add.  with  reference  to  the  action  taken 
by  the  committee  with  respect  to  ex- 
pense accounts,  that  this  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult area  in  which  to  legislate.  The  basic 
law,  I  think,  establishes  quite  clearly 
that  no  businessman  is  to  charge  off  as 
a  business  expense  what  is  not  a  busi- 
ness expense. 

The  significant  action  taken  by  the 
committee,  I  think,  was  to  reject  the 
Cohan  rule,  under  which  the  burden  of 
proof  with  regard  to  deductions  was 
placed  on  the  Goverrmient.  and  to  turn 
it  back  and  to  say  that  the  businessman 
who  takes  a  deduction  must  justify  it, 
himself.  This,  together  with  existing 
practices  and  existing  regulations,  and 
some  minor  changes  in  the  language  in 
the  amendment  as  the  committee  recom- 
mended it  to  the  Senate,  I  think  will 
give  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
genuine  and  effective  weapons  to  be  tised 
to  get  at  those  who  are  really  tax  dodg- 
ers, those  who  arc  not  paying  the  taxes 
on  the  income  on  which  they  should  pay 
taxes,  and  those  who  are  taking  deduc- 
tions which  are  not  legal,  which  are  not 
justified,  which  are  not  warranted. 

Certainly  I  think  the  intent  of  the 
committee — and  that  intent  will  be  sus- 
tained by  the  Senate.  I  believe — is  quite 
clear.  With  proper  and  thorough  ad- 
ministration, the  worst  abuses  will  be 
eliminated. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  fiom  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  "rebouf  which  I 
have  suggested  will  be  on  the  provisions 
in  the  bill  which  would  permit  the  con- 
tinuation of  expense  account  abuses. 
Lest  there  be  some  mistake  about  the 
existence  of  abuses,  I  wish  to  call  the 
Senator's  attention  once  again  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  first  tax  message  to  the 
Congress  by  President  Kennedy  he  said : 

In  recent  years  widespread  abuses  have 
developed  through  the  use  of  the  expense 
account. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

This  Is  a  matter  of  national  concern,  af- 
fecting not  only  our  public  revenues,  our 
sense  of  fairness  and  our  respect  for  the  tax 
system,  but  our  moral  and  business  practices 
as  well.  Tills  widespread  distortion  of  our 
business  and  social  structure  is  largely  a 
creature  of  the  tax  system,  and  the  time  has 
come  when  our  tax  laws  should  cease  their 
encouragement  of  luxury  spending  as  a 
charge  on  the  Federal  Treasury.  The  slogan 
"It  is  deductible"  should  pass  from  the  scene. 

He  said  also: 

In  other  cases  deductions  are  obtained  by 
disguising  personal  expenses  as  business  out- 
lays. 


What  I  have  pointed  out  and  proven 
unmistakably  is  that  the  provision  of  the 
Senate  amendment,  as  described  in  the 
Senate  committee  report,  permits  con- 
tinuation of  expense  account  abuses. 
Neither  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber, nor  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill. 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [  Mr.  Keert  , 
would  defend  the  provision  of  the  report 
but  it  has  now  been  voted  into  the  bill. 
It  would  permit  continuation  of  the  very 
kind  of  expense  account  abuses  of  which 
the  President  complams  and  described 
as  a  national  concern,  I  shall  offer  an 
amendment  to  correct  the  bill  in  these 
regards.  I  invite  the  President,  and 
every  Democrat  and  every  Republican 
Senator  to  choose  sides  and  determine 
whether  he  wants  to  defend  the  public 
interest  arainst  these  special  interest 
provisions  now  in  the  bill, 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator has  given  me  the  simple  choice  be- 
tween the  public  interest  and^pecial  in- 
terest. That  is  the  choice  he  has  been 
giving  to  us  for  about  2  months.  I  think 
I  have  been  making  my  choices  on  the 
basis  of  a  somewhat  responsible  con- 
science and  as  one  who  is  reasonably  in- 
formed and  is  as  much  concerned  about 
corruption  in  Government  or  corruption 
in  our  country  as  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

I  do  not  say  that  he  has  proven  his 
case  with  the  absoluteness  that  he  de- 
clares he  has  proven  it.  The  subject  has 
been  considered  in  the  committee  and  it 
is  now  being  considered  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  I  will  be  glad  to  have  an- 
other vote  on  the  issue. 

The  debate  has  reached  the  point  at 
which  the  best  commentary  I  can  recall 
is  that  of  Mr.  Dooley,  a  political  com- 
mentator who  lived  back  around  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century.  He  wrote  some 
rather  good  things  on  life  in  America 
and  American  politics.  One  of  his  essays 
was  entitled  "National  Housecleaning." 
Hennessy  opened  the  discussion,  say- 
ing: 

It  looks  to  me  as  though  this  counthry  was 
goin'  to  th'  divvle. 

Dooley  said : 

Put  down  that  magazine." 

I  might  have  said  to  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  "Will  you  put 
down  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post?  Put  aside  those 
editorials."' 

Mr.  Dooley  then  said : 

New  dye  feel  betther?    I  thought  so. 

Then  the  story  continues  for  several 
pages.  Finally  the  conversation  got 
around  to  the  question  of  hou.<^e  cleaning. 
I  should  like  to  quote  for  the  Record 
what  Mr.  Dooley  had  to  say  upon  that 
subject: 

"It  reminds  me,  Hinnissy,  Iv  th'  time  I 
lived  at  a  boardln'-house  kept  be  a  lady  be 
th'  name  iv  Doherty.  She  was  a  good  woman, 
but  her  idee  Iv  life  was  a  combination  iv 
pneumony  an'  love.  She  was  niver  still.  Th' 
sight  iv  a  spot  on  th'  wall  where  a  glntelman 
boorder  had  laid  his  head  after  dinner  would 
give  her  nervous  prostration.  She  was  al- 
ways pollshln',  scrubbln'.  sweepln".  airln". 
She  had  a  plumber  in  to  look  at  th'  dhralns 
twice  a  week.  Fifty-two  times  a  year  there 
was  a  rlvolutlon  in  th'  house  that  wud've 
made  th'  Czar  iv  Rooshya  want  to  go  home 
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to  reat.  An'  yet  th'  house  was  nlver  reall7 
clean.  It  looked  as  II  it  was  to  ua.  It  was 
BO  clean  that  I  always  was  ashamed  to  go 
Into  It  onlesB  Td  shaved.  Bnt  Mrs.  Doherty 
sakl  bo;  It  was  like  a  pig-pen.  1  don't  know 
what  to  do.'  say«  she.  'I'm  worn  out.  an'  :it 
■eems  impossible  to  keep  this  house  clear.' 
'What  U  th"  trouble  with  It?'  says  he.  'Mad- 
am,' says  me  frind  Gallagher,  'wud  ye  ha^•e 
me  tell  ye?*  he  says.  1  wud,"  says  she.  'Wel:.' 
says  he.  'th*  throuble  with  this  house  is  thiit 
It  is  occypied  entirely  be  human  belns."  he 
says.  'II  'twas  a  vacant  house,"  he  says,  "U 
cud  alslly  be  kept  clean,"  he  says. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  •who  is  quite  properly  con- 
cerned about  what  he  thinks  is  corruiJ- 
tion  and  -what  in  some  cases  is  real  cor- 
ruption and.  at  least  in  his  judgment, 
toe  lack  of  regard  for  what  he  considers 
to  be  the  facts  and  the  failure  of  tiie 
rest  of  the  Senate  to  respond  to  that 
pressing  need,  that  in  his  spare  time  he 
give  some  attention  to  Mr.  Dooiey. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  enjoyed  the  por- 
tions of  the  delightful  essay  read  by  tlie 
distinguished,  scholarly  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  He  read  some  very  per- 
tinent references  to  human  beinj:s, 
people,  and  house  cleaning. 

I  Eim  willing  to  put  down  the  editorials. 
But  what  I  wish  to  raise  ever  before  tlie 
Senate  concerning  this  issue  is  the  pub- 
lic conscience.  It  must  be  outraged  ay 
the  action  of  the  Senate  in  approving 
an  amendment  "which  would  pennit  a 
continuation  of  the  widespread  and  scan- 
dalo'us  abuses  and  tax  avoidance  throu;ih 
the  "disguising  of  personal  expenses  as 
business  outlays."  as  the  President  sa.J. 
It  is  not  for  the  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  to  suggest  a  house  cleaning. 
I  am  suggesting,  not  a  house  cleaning, 
but  some  soul  searching  on  the  part 
of  the  Members  of  this  body,  in  which 
the  voice  of  the  people  is  theoretically 
spoken.  I  am  suggesting  that  the  repic- 
sentatives  of  the  people  speak  the  true 
voice  of  the  people.  It  is  not  the  Am(;r- 
ican  people  as  a  whole  who  benefit  by 
the  special  gimmick  of  abuse  of  expense 
accounts.  It  is  a  privileged  few.  larg(?ly 
the  corporate  insiders  who,  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  said,  disguise  personal  expen;;es 
with  business  ouilays.  It  may  well  be 
that  if  Senators  do  not  heed  the  public 
conscience,  it  may  occur  to  the  Americm 
people  to  do  some  house  cleaning  them- 
selves. The  junior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee did  not  suggest  it,  but  since  the 
distinguished  Senator  has  read  that  c.:- 
lightful  literary  gem,  it  might  occur  to 
the  .American  people. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  it  may  well  be,  but 
I  think  it  is  a  fair  proposition  that  've 
should  not  be  prejudiced  by  the  Senator 
from  Ter.ne.?sce,  who  seems  to  have  dis- 
covered that  he  is  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  may  have  a  special  gift.  I  do 
not  have  this  gift.  There  are  some  peo- 
ple who  seem  to  have  what  the  Scripture 
terms  the  power  of  discernment  of 
spirits,  or  the  reading  of  spirits,  in  that 
they  underctand  and  speak  the  will  of 
the  people.  There  are  Members  of  t.:2e 
Senate  who  say  they  speak  for  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  coimtry.     I 


do  not  know  how  they  have  di.-^covered 
that.  On  the  other  hand.  I  think  it  is 
best  to  proceed  by  examining  a  problem 
and  by  coming  to  a  mastery  of  the  many 
facts  that  are  available,  and  on  that 
basis  to  make  a  reasonable  judgment. 

That  has  been  the  procedure  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  to  examine  all  the 
facts.  I  believe  we  are  aware  of  the 
problem  of  the  abuse  of  the  expense  ac- 
count, and  we  have  tried  to  give  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  the  kind  of  au- 
thority which  we  think  we  ought  to  give 
to  them,  and  give  it  to  them  in  a  meas- 
ure—not perhaps  by  way  of  arbitrary, 
absolute  pov/er,  because  there  is  always 
danger  in  handing  over  that  kind  of 
power  to  an  executive  agency — to  give 
them,  in  other  words,  a  rea.sonable  ex- 
tension of  power,  with  some  clarification 
of  the  bill,  so  that  they  can  proceed  in  an 
intelligent  way. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  majority  of 
the  committee  to  take  action  that  will 
be  effective. 

It  is  rather  distressing  to  find  in  the 
Senate  tliat  it  is  considered  to  be  almost 
undemocratic  to  vote  with  the  majority. 
I  rather  had  the  impression  that  it  was 
one  of  the  fundamental  tenets  of  democ- 
racy that  the  majority  position  was  to 
be  given  not  only  attention,  but  that  it 
also  was  credited  with  some  moral 
strength,  and  that  it  was  accepted  that 
if  people  were  given  information,  there 
was  enough  good  will,  so  Uiat  there 
wo'uld  be  progress  toward  a  good  society. 
We  have  apparently  reached  the  point 
wl:ere  we  must  apologize  for  voting  with 
the  majority.  It  is  as  though  by  doin£ 
that  we  were  violating  the  democratic 
processes. 

Mr.    GORF. 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  In  the  case  of  the  expense 
account  amendment  an  apology  to  the 
American  people  might  well  be  in  order. 
Mr.  McCarthy.  I  do  not  intend  to 
apologize.  The  Senator  from  Tennessee 
certainly  owes  several  apologies,  but  I 
will  not  insist  on  them  I  am  not  dis- 
turbed by  his  criticism.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ate is  called  upon  to  justify  its  action  to 
the  people,  but  not  called  upon  to  apHjlo- 
pize  for  anythin.s  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee has  done  with  regard  to  the  bill,  or 
what  the  Senate  has  done  on  the  bill. 
It  may  be  that  some  explanation  may  be 
necessary. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
th:  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  MCCARTHY.    I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Is  it  correct  to  say 
that  the  amenduient  of  the  Senator  from 
Miniac^ota  deals  with  section  12? 
Mr.  M  C.'^RTHY.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.    PROXMIRE.     As   I    understand, 
the  estimates  that  have  been  made  show 
that    the    Finance    Committee    version 
would  gain  revenue  over  the  present  law 
of  $85  million.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yc:;  that  is  a  rough 
estimate.  It  is  a  very  rough  estimate. 
I  have  little  basis  for  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  have  any  informa- 
tion for  the  Senate  as  to  how  his  amend- 
ment v.ould  affect  Treasury  revenues? 


Mr    President,   will  the 


Mr  MCCARTHY.  A  very  rough  esti- 
mate shows  that  the  Increase  would  be 
ab-i'Jt  $50  million 

Mr    PROXMIRE      It  would  be  a  re- 
duction of  $35  million  below  what  the 
committer  recommends,  would  it  not? 
Mr    MCCARTHY.     Yes. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
belief  that  the  provisions  contained  in 
section  12  of  the  committee  version  of  the 
tax  bill  would  discourage  the  considera- 
tion of  economic  advantage  as  the  basis 
for  oversea  investment  dcci.'=ions  by  U.S. 
business.  As  the  result  of  the  "escape 
clause"  provisions,  the  discouragement  of,, 
such  considerations  would  affect  most 
heavily  new  investors  who  had  not  yet 
built  up  an  earning  base  overfseas  and 
would  need  to  accumulate  *  larger 
amount  of  earnings  for  capital  reinvest- 
ment 

Bluntly  .'^peaking,  the  effect  of  this  sec- 
tion would  be  to  cause  the  very  thing 
which  the  administration  is  trving  to 
avoid:  It  would  make  tax  considerations 
partimount  in  investment  decisions. 

Further,  it  would  do  the  opposite  of 
what  the  administration  claims  for  it; 
It  would  soon  worsen  our  balance-of- 
pajments  situation  and  it  would  place 
U.S.  busines.scs-— investors  and  export- 
ers— at  a  serious  dLsadvantage  in  tlicir 
competition  with  foreitzaers  for  a  foreign 
economic  ba.se  and  for  export  markets. 

Although  It  is  freely  conceded  by  tlie 
administration  that  the  returns  from 
our  oversea  investments  exceed  the  an- 
nual outflow.  I  should  like  to  refresh 
our  memory  and  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  the 
latest  stati.-^tics.  showing  that  from  lOOO 
through  1!)61  di'/idcnd  and  interest  in- 
come from  our  ovcr.^ea  investments  ex- 
ceeded tlie  outflow  of  new  capital  by  a 
total  of  $8  6  billion  In  1962  alone,  the 
difference  came  to  $12  billion.  These  are 
U.S  Department  of  Commerce  fin'ures. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Dollar   inf^ou-  a'ld  outfloir   to  direct   i^wett- 
ment  companies  abroad.  J950-61 

IM nitons  of  JoHatb] 


"i'car 

Direct  ta- 
vestment 
outflow 

Dlvl  fiends 
and  intar- 
est  inflow 

Net  Inflow 

iOfiO 

1«S1 

621 

S2S 

fX 

751 

C64 

779 

l.?59 

Z4S2 

I.IM 

1.372 

1,094 

1,467 

1.294 
1,492 
1,419 
1.442 
1,726 
1.912 
2,130 
2,249 
2,140 
2.206 
2,34S 
2,672 

673 

964 

1963 

1953 

M» 

19M 

1,061 

1955 

losn 

19.57 

1.133 
261 
(233) 

195^ 

959 

1969 

1900 

1961 

834 

664 

1,206 

Total 

14,218 

23.019 

8,601 

Note.— fl)  Data  from  Dppartmpnt  of  Commerce. 
(2)  Covers  all  areas  and  all  activities,  branches,  and 
siil>si'liarlcs.  (3)  rnremiltol  branch  famines  aro  in- 
dude<l  in  both  outflow  and  inflow  columns. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration contends  that  it  is  invest- 
ment in  Western  Europe  which  is  not 
producing  a  sufficient  return  as  com- 
pared to  outflow.    The  facts  are  that  the 
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dividend  and  interest  inflow  from  the 
European  Economic  Community  coun- 
tries has  ."iteadily  inerea'-f  d  betwfen  1950 
and  1961  from  $22  million  annually  to 
$1!)7  million — a  ninefold  increase.  In 
the  meantimf'  investment  outJlow  to 
that  area  ha.'^  increased  from  $59  million 
in  1950  to  $270  million  in  1961— If  .ss  than 
a  fivefold  increase.  It  is  clear  that  a 
further  larce  increa.se  in  returns  will 
oo^ur  when  our  more  recent  !nve5tm'^nt.5 
begin  to  pay  off  fully  in  the  near  future. 
Btt  these  investments  mu.-^  be  kept  com- 
petitive by  a  continued,  economically 
based  program  of  expansion.  Wc  can- 
not afford  to  let  decisions  taken  in  re- 
sponse to  tax  considerations  hamper 
th:.s  program,  lest  our  investments  be- 
come unpr'iductive  and  contract  our 
ability  to  earn  foreign  exchange.  Mr 
President.  I  a.-k  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Record  Commerce 
D,  partment  statistics  on  cur  investments 
in  the  Ei;ropean  Economic  Community 
and  the  United  Kingdom. 

There  bein;::  no  objection,  the  ."tati.'^tics 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
OR"),  as  follows : 

Dollar  inflow  and  ontflou:  on  direct  invest- 
ment in  the  European  Fronomic  Com- 
munxt'j  nurnbers  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
1950-Sl 

f  .VliUiaRS  of  doUan^ 


Year 


laeri 

CnitM  King'fom 

Earopcan  Koooomie 

Cofxroiuntty 

1961: 

rB<U>d  Kktrdan 

£arapeBn  KeooMKic 

Comju  unity 

nn'J- 

Cniip<1  Kinpdonu 

KariHJcMi  KcoBonie 

Community 

19,^1: 

I  »l»ad  Ktedomi 

Fur<>p«>an  Ffconomic 

Commnnity 

)96-t: 

I  uit«l  KkiC'lom 

Enrr>p««n  Fronomic 

Cooumnity 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  these 
data  do  not  include  the  other  direct 
ea„-nings  of  dollars  deriving  from  U.S, 
o\"».'rsea  investments — from  exports  di- 
re<:tly  to  subsidiaries,  from  capital  good.'= 
which   we   export   to  build   the  oversea 


factorie5  in  which  we  inve.'^t.  from  royal- 
ties and  from  direct  transfers. 

Above  all,  however,  it  eives  no  indica- 
tion of  the  subtle  but  aJl-jJervasive  fac- 
tors which  accompany  our  holdincs 
ovcrsea.<5  and  which  are  primary  cieterm  - 
nations  of  our  international  econom  c 
power.  Tliese  relate  primarily  to  the 
presence  of  U.S.  goods,  factories  techn  - 
cians,  and  interests  overseas,  and  to  the 
mcreas.nc  amount  of  vital  informatii  n 
which  we  .eather  by  our  very  daily  cor  - 
tacts  with  our  oversea  competitors  in 
their  own  environments.  On  this  la  ^t 
point.  I  w'i.sh  t-o  make  ju.=;t  onp  remarl  : 
After  World  War  11 — and  ritrht  up  uri- 
t  1  now.  a.s  far  as  the  developing  natioiks 
are  concerned — we  had  to  brine  tho.r 
people  over  here  to  show  them  our  tech- 
niques of  doine  business  or  we  had  o 
send  our  per.«ionnel  into  their  countries. 
This  was  an  important  part  of  foreign 
aid  and  it  was  necessary  because  they 
had  little  of  their  own  sources  of  infor- 
mation over  here. 

Mr  President,  now  the  time  ha."::  corr^e 
for  us  to  learn  from  them.  Let  us  not 
cut  off  tho  .«iources  of  our  o^^  n  informr.- 
tion. 

Mr.  Pre.s!dent.  this  matter  of  the  tsx 
on  foreign  operations  of  .American  bu.*;- 
ine.ss  .suffers  from  one  thine  more  than 
from  anythine  el^o,  and  that  i."  the  ob- 
vious inability  becau'=^  it  seem?  like  a 
complieated  subject,  to  make  clear  hov 
vitally  imixirtant  it  really  is  in  term?  cf 
tl:e  counti-y  and  in  term.";  of  the  cour- 
trys  business  community,  I  know  cif 
very  little  that  has  rou.'^ed  the  bu."^ine.'B 
community  as  much  as  this,  and  quite 
justly  so  It  involves  not  only  bu.'sini  -^ 
operations  in  terms  of  its  own  econom  c 
possibility,  but  it  involves  as  well  iite 
capability  of  the  United  States  to  ware 
the  strueele  in  the  cold  war  It  iiivolvr^^ 
al.so  competition  between  Amer.can  bu;;- 
iness  and  the  business  of  other  coui- 
tries. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  that  :s  avai  - 
able  is  what  I  have  ascertained— ard 
which  is  of  ereat  ecoiaomic  importance — 
namely,  the  fact  that  the  exce.ss  cf  tlu 
net  return  from  our  investments  auroal 
that  is,  our  private  investments  abroa". 
anerecates  $8'^  billion  since  1950.  I>?t 
me  repeat  that,  because  I  believe  it  Is 
a  critical  figure — $8^2  billion  in  net  in- 
come has  been  received  m  the  United 
States  over  and  above  foreign  pnva  rt 
investments  m  a  12-year  period.  The 
income  from  private  investments  abroad 
is  now  running  m  the  area  of  $2.7(0 
million  a  year. 

Every  year  since  1950 — with  tlic  ex- 
ception of  one  year,  1957-  the  inflow  ( f 
divideiids  and  interest  from  private  Uiv 
inve-^-tments  overseas  has  exceeded  itc 
outflow  by  a  tremendous  amount. 

Secondly,  we   are  meetiner   \  ery  kc^-n 
competition  from  all  the  nation.s  abro:Tn 
e'^pecially   from    the    industrialized   nr. - 
tjons. 

We  are  living  in  a  working  and  active 
world,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  would  i o 
most  unwise  to  disadvantage  ourselves 
in  this  way  by  this  kind  of  provision. 

Let  us  remember  that  no  ir.atter  what 
escape  \  alves  are  provided  here,  the  fact 
is  liiat  basically  this  tax  la-v.  which  we 
would  be  enactjn?,  would  imp>ose  an  obli- 
-•ation  upon  businessmen,  whether  cot- 


porate  or  personal,  which  is  unusual  and 
unprecedented 

Tlierefore  whatever  else  we  do  by  way 
of  exemptions,  the  fundamental  ap- 
proach is  wrong  and  will  stifle  and  in- 
hibit foreipn  private  investment,  which 
!t  is  to  the  interest  of  our  Nation  to 
encouraee. 

Let  us  see,  for  example,  how  U.S. 
business  will  be  hurt.  I  speak  of  all 
U  S  business,  not  only  personal  hold- 
ing companies,  but  all  business 

It  will  be  hurt,  first,  because  the  ex- 
clusion for  oversea  manufacturing  sub- 
sidiaries only  covers  income  from  sales 
m  ti.e  country  of  manufacture,  and  U  S. 
firms  m  order  to  sell  throughout  the 
Common  Market  would  have  to  manu- 
facture in  each  country.  Their  com- 
petitors, on  the  other  hand,  could  sell 
throuL-nout  the  Commun  Market  area 
from  one  large,  efficient,  centrally  located 
plant. 

Second.  U.S.  firms  attempting  to  sell 
throuehout  the  Common  Market  area 
would  be  faced  with  paymg  a  current 
tax  of  at  least  52  percent  on  the  sales 
prrfits.  European  companies,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  sell  for  example 
throunh  a  Swi.s,«;  subsidiary,  and  pay  a 
current  tax  of  between  10  and  15  per- 
cent, with  the  remai!ider  of  their  profits 
available  for  increased  ad\er.isinc  pro- 
motion pxp«.nse5.  repilenishmg  of  inven- 
tories, and  so  forth. 

Lot  U.S  remembrr  that  under  the  .«^ys- 
tem  which  would  be  estabhshed  b:>  the 
bill,  if  it  is  passed,  we  would  net  even 
allow  for  amortizinp  en  d'^bt  and  other 
responsibilities  of  that  character,  for 
wlii'TP.  very  important  reserves  are  neces- 
.'^ary,  let  alone  the  question  of  develop- 
ment. So  by  that,  and  by  the  so-called 
mlnin.  im  di.-tribution  test,  mcorprr-ated 
m  the  bill,  American  business,  as  con- 
trasted with  European  business,  would  be 
di.sadvantaped 

.^nd.  most  imi>oriant  this  whole  tax 
provision  would  be  very  bad  for  new 
firms,  one  of  the  great  problems.  We 
have  to  let  the  right  liand  know  what 
thf'  left  hand  is  doing  In  othpr  word? 
what  we  do  w:th  the  tax  bill  will  directly 
and  materially  affect  the  trade  bill,  which 
wi.;  come  rieht  along  en  the  heels  of  the 
tax  bill.  This  tax  provksion  will  inhibit 
the  very  thing  we  are  trying  to  encour- 
acr:  namely,  to  have  more  companies 
engace  in  foreign  trade  and  foreig:.  pro- 
ductivity, which  the  trade  bill  is  designed 
to  encourage.  Tiie  Senator  froffn  Mm- 
ne'iota  !Mr.  McCarthy)  gave  tlie  figiires 
ye.«'u  :ca:',  I:  is  absolutely  remarkable 
and  few  people  realize  it.  tha-  only  5  per- 
cent of  .American  companies  are  actually 
eng-aged  in  any  foreign  operation.  Wo 
want  to  have  more  eiigace  11:  :;.  Yet  th:.- 
very  tax  bill  will  mhibu  new  concerns, 
a;^  against  more  establisiied  concerns 
because  tlie  real  effect  of  the  so-calied 
escape  valve  is  to  make  it  ea&iw  to  op- 
erate within  the  confines  of  this  bill  for 
Crms  wliich  have  well-established  op- 
erations and  have  been  operating  for  a 
very  long  time,  but  will  make  it  prac- 
tically impcssible  for  newly  established 
firms,  which  do  not  have  such  a  back- 
ground in  that  regard,  to  ap^mtp. 

Finally,  there  is  an  artificia!  distinc- 
tion between  developed  countries  and 
less  develoF>ed  countries      Few  example, 
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the  bill  does  not  allow  a  flow  of  earn- 
ings from  the  industrial  countries,  where 
the  most  capital  can  be  divided  into 
underdeveloped  countries,  because  it  re- 
quires the  income,  in  order  to  be  free  of 
this  veT  onerous  tax  burden,  not  only 
to  be  earned  in  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, but  to  originate  from  investment 
which  was  made  there.  So  it  is  a  double 
inhibition,  emphasizing  the  difficulty  of 
causing  a  flow  of  earned  capital  to  take 
place  between  developed  country  A  and 
underdeveloped  country  B. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  there  was  any- 
thing which  instructed  us  to  turn  down 
this    particular    provision,    it    was   that 
absolutely    artificial    distinction    which 
runs  counter  to  everything  our  country 
is   trying  to  do,  which  is  to  stimulate 
American  private  investment  abroad.    It 
seems    to    me    this    has    been    much 
maligned  and  much  too  little  understood 
in  terms  of  its  value  to  the  whole  Ameri- 
can struggle  for  freedom  abroad.     It  is 
very  clear — and  every  analysis  shows  it, 
whether  it  be  the  analysis  of  the  United 
Nations,  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  of  the 
International  Finance  Corporation  or  of 
the  Inter-Amencan  Development  Bank — 
that  if  we  depend  for  the  development 
of  underdeveloped  countries  upon  capi- 
tal put  up  by  governments,  including  the 
U.S.   Government,   we   will   never   make 
It,  and  that  our  struggle  against  commu- 
nism will  be  in  very  grave  jeopardy  and 
will  very  likely  be  unsuccessful  in  terms 
of  the  development  of  the  less  developed 
countries. 

For  example,  can  any  Senator  say  to 
himself,  legitimately  and  honestly,  that 
the  U.S.  Congress  will  vote  more  than, 
roughly,  $2  billion  a  year,  which  we  are 
now  voting,  for  economic  aid?  We  all 
know  that  Congress  will  not  do  that.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  will  not,  because 
that  amount  just  seems  to  fit  the  con- 
gressional conscience.  Yet  that  amount 
is  not  enough — every  survey  shows  it — 
to  gear  up  and  move  forward  a  standard 
of  living  in  the  less  developed  countries 
in  an  amount  which  would  at  least  be 
satisfactory  in  relation  to  the  advance  in 
developed  countries.  The  big  justifica- 
tion is  that  developed  countries  are  de- 
veloping faster,  and  the  underdeveloped 
countries,  in  relation  to  the  developing 
countries,  are  practically  standing  still. 
In  other  words,  the  situation  of  dis- 
similarity, which  IS  too  often  phrased  in 
terms  of  imperialism,  although  it  is  not, 
IS  being  emphasized  and  accented,  in- 
stead of  being  reduced. 

The  bill,  by  its  inhibitions  and  restric- 
tions, tries  to  achieve  a  minor  national 
objective  which  is  almost  myopic  in  its 
influence.  All  we  need  to  look  at  are 
the  tax  consequences,  which,  as  has  just 
been  explained,  amount  to  a  few  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  a  year,  to  see  the 
insignificance  of  this  objective  compared 
to  the  potential  damage  to  the  trade  pro- 
gram, the  whole  foreign  investment  pro- 
gram, and  the  whole  development  of  the 
underdeveloped  areas  program,  which 
represent  a  political  objective  which  can 
be  looked  at  in  terms  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars, because  it  involves  the  defense  and 
security  of  the  United  States  and  the  rest 
of  the  free  world.    It  is  completely  over- 


looked, but  is  very  urgent,  in  this  par- 
ticular tax  provision. 

So  I  emphasize,  again  and  again,  the 
importance  of  this  provision.  Here  we 
are  trying  to  get  a  private  enterprise 
system  into  the  foreign  aid  picture,  to 
take  its  proper  part,  to  help  the  load  to 
be  carried,  and  to  make  available  re- 
sources which  are  absolutely  essential  to 
success. 

It  is  the  people  who  invest,  whose  busi- 
ness judgment  and  ability  this  provision 
will  inhibit  or  not  inhibit.  Especially 
am  I  concerned  by  the  fact  that  it  in- 
hibits the  very  new.  the  very  young,  the 
very  ambitious  elements  which  we  should 
be  encouraging  to  move  into  this  field. 

By  way  of  alternative,  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  McC.'\rthy]  and  me  deals 
with  this  problem  in  a  most  rational  way. 
It  catches  the  personal  holding  com- 
pany tax  haven  at  the  complete  discre- 
tion of  the  collector  of  internal  reve- 
nue. He  is  the  person  who  can  start 
the  proceeding  with  respect  to  an  im- 
proper accumulation  of  earnings  in  any 
country  in  the  world,  so  far  as  Ameri- 
cans are  concerned.  The  burden  of  proof 
is  then  not  upon  the  collector  but  upon 
the  person  from  whom  he  is  seeking  to 
collect.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  would 
be  a  very  tight  way  to  administer  this 
provision  so  as  to  get  the  most  out  of  it. 
It  should  catch  every  one  of  the  people 
who  we  think  are  guilty  of  improperly 
avoiding  or  evading  the  payment  of 
taxes.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  not  warp 
or  destroy  the  economic  system,  so  far 
as  economic  policy  is  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  is  impor- 
tant enough  to  warrant  every  Senator 
being  in  his  seat  when  the  vote  is  taken. 
Senators  must  understand  that  the  ek)- 
litical  and  economic  consequences  will 
be  far  more  important  than  the  tax 
consequences  which  will  flow  from  mak- 
in;?  a  mistake  of  this  nature,  especially 
as  we  have  a  very  feasible,  practical. 
realistic  alternative  to  juxtapose  to  it. 
As  now  in  the  bill,  this  provision  would 
not  be  in  the  national  interest — apart 
from  taxes,  where  it  does  not  mean  very 
much  either  way.  I  hope  very  much  that 
the  amendment  which  has  been  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy]  and  me  will  be  adopted. 

As  the  bill  now  is  before  us.  it  is  pro- 
p>osed  that,  with  one  and  the  same  mo- 
tion, with  complete  blindness  to  what  is 
really  at  stake,  we  pass  a  law  which  can 
have  very  little  financial  effect  in  abso- 
lute terms  on  the  question  of  tax  reve- 
nue, but  could  completely  inhibit,  abroad, 
the  national  policy  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  to  encourage  oversea  private 
investment. 

Mr  President,  in  view  of  the  absence 
of  most  Senators  from  the  Chamber,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To 
whose  time  will  the  time  for  the  quorum 
call  be  charged.' 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
quorum  call  not  be  charged  to  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  chair  > .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  time? 
The  time  is  under  control. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  a  question 

On  pages  295  and  296  of  the  bill,  in  the 
definition  of  the  term  •patronage  divi- 
dend." it  is  stated  that  a  patronage 
dividend  is  a  payment  "determined  by 
reference  to  the  net  earnings  of  the  or- 
ganization from  business  done  with  or 
for  its  patrons." 

In  a  case  which  has  been  called  to  my 
attention — it  involves  the  manufacture  of 
plywood  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and 
many  of  the  companies  are  cooperative 
organizations — the  cooperative  renders 
services  for  the  patron.  I  wanted  to  be 
sure  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  the  phrase  "business 
done  with  or  for  its  patrons"  includes 
services  with  or  for  patrons. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  think  it  is  clear,  both 
under  the  interpretation  of  a  patronage 
dividend  under  present  law  and  also  un- 
der the  words  "business  done  with  or  for 
its  patrons,"  that  services  rendered  with 
or  for  patrons  are  included.  Easiness 
done  is  not  necessarily  limited  to  prod- 
ucts sold  to  or  purchased  for  patrons. 
Business  done  al.so  includes  services  per- 
formed for  patrons,  as  well. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  let  me  say  I  think 
this  is  a  reasonable  and  desirable  inter- 
pretation of  the  language;  and  I  believe 
that  any  other  interpretation  would  cre- 
ate an  impo.ssible  distinction. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thaiik  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry;  What  is  the  time  situ- 
ation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  no  time 
left.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
25  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  2  minutes 
to  me? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy!.  I  wish  to  ask  him  a 
question:  On  page  5  of  his  amendment, 
paragraph  ibni)  refers  to  "money  or 
other  property"  "beyond  the  reasonable 
needs  of  the  business." 
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And  in  line  19,  subparagraph  i2)  re- 
fers to  "reasonable  needs  of  the  busi- 
ness " 

But  beginmn«  in  line  22.  in  defining 
"reasonable  needs  of  the  business,"  the 
ameKiment  provides: 

(A)  Any  muuey  or  other  property  which 
Is  located  outtlde  the   United  States  und  is 

ortl-r  ary  ::ii<i  ntrossary  Inr  the  active  auduct 
of  a  jrade  or  bu&ine&&. 

And  on  pair^  8  in  line  5.  we  f!nd  a 
hea(  inP'  Rea."<onab)e  Needs  of  the  Busi- 
ness " 

Pi)r  the  purpose  of  establi5hing  the 
If^islative  hi.story  in  regard  to  his 
amendment.  I  a^Y.  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, whether,  in  line  24.  the  statement 
"a  ti-ade  or  business"  should  mean  "the 
trade  or  business  " 

M;-.  MCCARTHY.  Yes.  it  is  my  inter- 
pretation that  it  should  mean  "the  trade 
or  business,"  instead  of  "a  trade  or  busi- 
ness "  in  order  to  be  consistent  with  the 
legislative  history  which  has  been  made. 

M:.  MILLER.  Then  let  us  say  there 
Is  a  corporation  in  a  manufacturing 
business,  and  that  it  has  some  accumu- 
lated funds,  and  invests  them.  let  us 
say.  in  a  rental  type  businciis  or  in  a 
hotei:  operation.  Would  that  be  outside 
the  5cope  of  the  exception? 

Mi  .  McCarthy.  I  think  if  it  were 
a  m.uiufacturing  operation  or  a  sales 
op>eration.  it  probably  would  not  be  al- 
lowaiilc  under  ihe  terms  of  the  act. 

Mi.  MILLER.  Suppose  it  manufac- 
turis  ."^hocs  and  wishes  to  diversify  by 
begir.ning  the  manufacture  of  fishing- 
tackle  equipment, 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  am  not  sure  how- 
it  would  be  interpreted.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa,  in  his  remarks  last  night, 
pointed  out  tliat  the  langua,::e  of  the  bill 
has  roL  been  interpreted,  and  that  there 
are  any  number  of  new  terms.  The  dis- 
tinct ons  between  "a"  and  "the"  and 
between  a  manufacturing  operation  and 
a  distribution  operation  have  not  been 
clear .y   made. 

The  PRF.SIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  «-xpired. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  have  1  more 
minute.' 

Mr  KERR.  I  yield  1  more  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  I 
more  minute 

Mr  MIIXER.  Then,  for  the  sake  of 
the  letrislative  history,  since  we  are  try- 
ing to  enable  American  enterprises  to 
compete  with  their  counteT)arts  in  for- 
eign countries,  can  we  not  interpret  the 
amendment  to  mean  an  investment  in 
the  same  line  of  business  or  in  a  diversi- 
fied line  of  business  v/hich  would  enable 
the  corporation  to  compete  effectively 
with  its  competitor'' 

Mr.  M.-CARTHY  Certainly  that  is 
the  purpose  I  have  in  mind  in  my  amend- 
ment. The  reason  we  proposed  the  un- 
reasor  ablf  accumulation  approach. 
raLMer  than  the  technical  and  confined 
amcnciment  proposed  by  the  committee, 
wa.s  that,  in  my  judgment,  this  would  be 
a  related  activity  and  it  would  not  be 
unreasonable  to  use  earnings  for  that 
purpose. 


Mr.  MILLER.  In  other  words,  if  it 
Is  designed  to  enable  them  to  diversify, 
and  diversification  is  necessary  m  order 
to  enable  them  to  compete,  it  should  be 
encouraged? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes,  11  should  be 
encouraged. 

Mr.  KERR  Mr.  President,  1  vneki 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McCarthy  Mr.  President.  1 
hcive  a  question  on  the  time.  I  had  con- 
trol of  Uie  ume  on  this  side.  1  think  1 
had  u  fed  15  minutes,  when  I  yinlded  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yieki  time^ 

Mr.  KERR.    I  yulded  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa- 
Mr.  McCarthy.    I  ai>ked  a  question 
about  the  time. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary .nquirj-.  What  is  the  situation 
en  the  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  the  remaining  time.  The  vote  wUl 
take  place  at  11:30. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  Uie  pend- 
ing am  ndment  would  practically  de- 
stroy the  opportunity  for  constructive 
Improvement  overseas  in  taxation  of 
American  corporations  doing  business 
oversea.^.  The  amcndm':nt  would  create 
a  very  substantial  drain  on  our  balance 
of  pasTnents.  The  amendment  would 
legalize  foreign  tax  havens  to  the  fullest 
extent.  The  amendment  would  en- 
courage all  existing  tax  havens  to  con- 
tinue and  encourage  others  to  be  created, 
because  it  permits  the  accumulation  of 
earnings  in  foreign-owned  corporations, 
and  once  they  reinvest  them,  they  cannot 
be  reached  for  American  taxation. 

The  amendment  not  only  exports  jobs, 
it  not  only  increases  the  drain  on  our 
balance  of  pa>Tncnts;  it  perpetuates  the 
veir  sad  and  advrr.'^'e  situation  that  the 
forci^'n  tax  provisions  In  the  bill  were 
calculated  to  cure. 

The  House  tried  to  do  two  things: 
First,  eliminate  tax  havens;  second,  tax 
the  income  of  a  foreign  corporation  as 
it  earns  it,  rather  than  as  it  pays  it  back 
to  this  cotmtry  in  dividends. 

T]:e  committee  amendment  took  out 
all  provisions  that  would  tax  foreign  in- 
come as  it  was  earned,  and  permitted  it 
to  remain  on  a  reasonable  ba'"is.  and  to 
be  taxrd  when  it  came  back,  but  it  put 
incentives  in  the  bill  to  bring  the  money 
back.  It  put  an  incentive  in  the  bill  to 
increase  jobs  by  permitting  a  foreign 
sales  corporation  to  keep  a  considerable 
part  of  it.s  earnin^-s  so  long  as  it  bou'^ht 
.^mprican  products  and  sent  the  money 
back  to  America  to  pay  for  those  prod- 
ucts, sustaining  jobs  in  this  country  and, 
in  the  end.  our  balance  of  payments  and 
go'd  position. 

Th->  pending  amendment  would  ad- 
versely affect  that  situation,  because  it 
exempts  those  rarnings  from  taxes  so 
long  as  they  are  kept  over  there  and  re- 
invested over  there.  It  involves  nearly 
$100  million  a  year 

The  pending  amendment  would  cost 
from  $80  to  $100  million  a  year,  and 
Uiat  amount  would  be  kept  m  foreign 
tax  havens  owned  by  American  com- 
panies and  used  to  expand  their  opera- 


tions overseas  and  incTeasc  their  manu- 
factunng  over  there,  mstead  erf  over 
here:  iiierease  jobs  over  there  instead  of 
over  here;  increase  the  drain  on  our  gold 
reserve,  rather  than  reverse  the  flow  and 
bnng  It  back  here. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
to    the    Senator    from    Montana     iMr 

MA>iSFIELI)  I. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
niay.  under  the  procedure  m  efiecl.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota LMr.  McCarthy],  and  1  will  then 
have  10  minutes. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  Senator. 
There  was  some  mlsundersiand.ng  about 
the  gi  anting  of  time,  as  a  consequence 
of  wli.ch  time  was  charged  against  me 
which  should  not  have  betn  charged 
against  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  in  almost  com- 
plete disagreement  with  the  general 
statements  which  have  been  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Ok'alioma  in  his  conclud- 
ing remaj-ks.  I  hope  that  Members  of 
the  Senate,  m  the  cour.se  of  this  debate, 
have  had  occasion  to  examine  some  of 
the  testimony  and  some  of  the  judg- 
ments that  have  been  passed  on  this 
section  of  the  bill. 

I  have  looked  around  at  Senators' 
desks  and  at  the  books  of  hearings  piled 
up  on  them.  I  do  not  find  that  the  order 
in  which  they  have  been  piled  on  tlie 
desks  has  been  disturbed  on  very  many 
desks.  The  piles  of  hearing  records,  run- 
ning from  volume  1  to  11.  m  most  cases 
have  not  been  disturbed  in  any  way.  so, 
unless  Members  of  tlic  Senate  have  been 
reached  either  by  statements  made  on 
the  floor  or  by  commun'ca'ions  sent  to 
their  offices.  I  am  afraid  they  may  be 
moved  to  act  on  recommendation  with- 
out full  study. 

I  regret  that  this  is  the  case,  because, 
in  my  judgment,  this  amendment  is  not 
so  highly  technical  (hat  it  could  not  be 
understood  but  that  the  techn:cal  as- 
pects of  what  is  being  proposed  by  the 
committee  have  not  been  worked  out. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
made  a  statement  on  the  floor  which 
should  have  been  read,  or  at  least  should 
have  been  .scanned,  because,  as  one  who 
ha.'^  worked  on  the  technical  .fide  of  tax 
law  and  tax  administration  for  many 
years,  he  made  telling  points  about  the 
difl^culty  of  administering  the  kind  of 
proposal  beiii4'  made  to  the  Senate  in  the 
amendment  by  tlie  Senate  committee. 

In  addition,  1  hope  Senators  have  iiad 
occasion  to  read  the  remarks  of  uie 
Senator  from  Nebraska  in  thi.s  connec- 
tion, in  the  two  major  points  he  made: 
Rrst.  the  constitutional  questions  which 
are  raised  by  this  proposal;  and  second, 
some  mistakes  in  drafting  or  under- 
standing. One  of  the.Ti  I  leariicd — sec- 
tion 963 — in  coi:isu"itation  vith  the  stall 
of  the  Committee  on  Internal  Tax  Reve- 
nue, was  not  known  to  tliem.  It  relates 
to  the  question  of  tax  credit  on  fioreirn 
taxes  -Although  the  Trrasury  raid  thry 
knew  it  was  in.  and  that  it  was  not  an 
accident  on  their  part,  yet  t:ic  staff  of 
the  Coinnutte^e  on  Inten^al  Revenue 
Taxation  said  thty  did  not  kix>vir  until 
last  evening  that  it  was  in.  If  the 
Treasuiy  knew  it — and  it  is  a  drastic 
change   in   policy,   lettinfr  tlie  Treasury 
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detennine  what  foreign  taxes  can  be 
determined  or  credited  against  the  taxes 
of  American  corporations — this  infor- 
mation should  have  been  given  out,  and 
at  least  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  should  have 
known  about  it. 

Finally,  I  hope  Senators  will  give  some 
attention  to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  J.avits),  who 
touched  particularly  on  the  question  of 
our  competition  with  foreign  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  business  in  those  coun- 
tries where  we  hope  American  industry, 
business,  and  finance  may  become  more 
operative  and  active  than  they  have  in 
the  past. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  much  more  study 
should  have  been  given  to  the  proposals 
that  has  been  given  to  them  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  August  25,  1962, 
amendment  now  before  the  Senate 
would  be  a  substitute  for  the  Committee 
on  Finance  provision  with  respect  to 
controlled  foreign  corporations  which 
now  occupies  71  pages  of  the  bill.  In- 
stead of  the  complex  and  unworkable 
provisions  of  the  Kerr-Treasury  amend- 
ments, the  August  25,  1962,  amendment 
would  substitute  a  tax  on  earnings  im- 
properly accumulated  beyond  the  rea- 
sonable needs  of  the  foreign  business.  It 
is  to  be  a  simple,  straightforward  adop- 
tion of  the  unreasonable  earnings  ap- 
proach we  now  use  in  sections  531  to  537 
of  the  code  for  domestic  corporations 
which  improperly  accumulate  earnings 
to  avoid  the  payment  of  additional  in- 
come tax  by  their  shareholders. 

All  of  the  court  decisions  and  prece- 
dents which  have  been  developed  over 
many  years  in  the  domestic  area  on  this 
matter  of  unreasonably  accumulated 
earnings  will  now  be  available  to  make 
clear  rules  for  taxation  of  improperly 
accumulated  foreign  income.  It  must 
be  said  for  this  amendment  that,  should 
Senators  vote  for  it,  they  will  be  clear 
on  exactly  what  they  have  supported. 

This  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  Treas- 
ury proposal,  even  without  the  compli- 
cated and  untried  Kerr  amendments, 
which  was  described  by  a  group  of  New- 
York  tax  lawyers  as  follows; 

As  In  the  case  of  the  House  bill,  merely 
reading  the  new  draft  will  suffice  to  demon- 
strate its  utter  complexity.  Even  the  most 
sophisticated  become  lost  In  the  forest  of 
its  technicalities:  Its  phraseology  is  vac^ue 
at  critical  points;  precedents  for  its  construc- 
tion and  application  are  lacking  becau.se  of 
the  novelty  of  its  concepts;  and  it  seeks  to 
resolve  vital  and  difficult  problems  by  the 
expedient  of  delegating  authority  to  issue 
regulations  •  •  •.  We  seriously  question 
whether  a  law  of  such  complexity  could  be 
applied  and  administered  In  an  effective  and 
reasonably  evenhanded  way. 

The  concepts  and  techniques  of  the  bill 
are  so  highly  complex  that  we  doubt  that 
reasonable  technical  solutions  for  its  defects 
can  be  devised.  In  any  event,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  bill  could  not  be  equitably 
and  uniformly  administered  because  it  would 
be  Impossible  for  most  revenue  agents  and 
taxpayers  to  understand  and  apply  its  pro- 
visions. 

We  therefore  regretfully  conclude  that 
the  foreign  income  provisions  of  the  bill. 
even  cu?  revised  by  the  Treasury  draft,  would 
have  a  seriously  adverse  effect  on  foreign 
operations  of  American  business. 


By  contrast,  the  August  25,  1962, 
amendment  is  designed  as  concisely  and 
clearly  as  possible  to  strike  at  tax  abuses 
in  the  use  of  controlled  foreign  corpora- 
tions, or  incorporated  pocketbooks  or 
tax  havens  by  U.S.  shareholders.  It 
would  levy  a  U.S.  tax  on  any  unreason- 
ably accumulated  profits  held  abroad  by 
U.S.  shareholders.  To  the  extent  that 
a  controlled  foreign  corporation  had  $1 
abroad  which  it  could  not  prove  by  a 
preponderance  of  evidence  was  actually 
needed  in  its  business,  such  dollar  would 
be  immediately  taxed  to  the  shareholder 
in  the  United  States. 

This  is  no  new  and  untried  theory — 
as  is  the  case  with  the  Kerr  amend- 
ments. This  is  a  tried  and  proven  ap- 
proach, used  for  many  years  in  the  do- 
mestic area,  following  proven  concepts 
under  present  law.  Its  constitutional- 
ity would  not  be  seriously  questioned  be- 
cause, like  the  foreign  personal  holding 
company  provisions  of  the  code,  it  is 
designed  to  stop  tax  evasion  by  im- 
properly accumulating  income  abroad. 
Since  1937  this  type  of  legislation  to  stop 
tax  evasion  has  been  considered  consti- 
tutional, as  opposed  to  the  Kerr  amend- 
ments which  would  tax  foreign  income 
to  the  U.S.  shareholders  whether  or  not 
tax  evasion  is  involved.  It  is  this  type 
of  indiscriminate  treatment  of  taxpay- 
ers— the  good  being  punished  with  the 
bad — which  can  be  avoided  by  not 
adopting  the  Kerr  amendments  and  the 
present  section  12. 

The  August  25,  1962,  amendment  to- 
gether with  a  vigorous  enforcement  of 
the  Treasure's  powers  under  sections 
482  and  6046,  will  stop  all  of  the  flagrant 
abuses  pointed  up  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's assertions.  The  Treasury 
now  has  the  authority,  seldom  used,  to 
prevent  abuses  of  intercompany  pricing, 
intercompany  charging  of  expenses,  in- 
tercompany loans,  and  the  diversion  of 
U.S.  income  to  a  controlled  foreign  cor- 
poration. It  may  have  been  a  last  min- 
ute realization  of  this  Treasury  author- 
ity under  section  482  which  caused  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr!  to 
move  the  deletion  of  section  6  of  H.R. 
10650  as  it  was  passed  by  the  House. 

The  Treasury  also  now  has  the  au- 
thority under  sections  6038  and  6046  to 
obtain  full  financial  data  on  all  foreign 
subsidiaries  of  U.S.  corporations  so  that 
secrecy  of  foreign  bank  accounts  or  fi- 
nancial data  is  now  penalized  by  fine  and 
imprisonment  as  a  violation  of  our  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.  With  this  new 
reporting  data,  no  foreign  operations  of 
U.S.  taxpayers  can  be  withheld  from  the 
Treasury  Department,  which  must  now 
step  up  its  program  of  enforcement 
rather  than  push  for  new,  complicated, 
and  unworkable  tax  laws. 

The  August  25,  1962,  amendment  is 
clear.  A  vote  for  it  can  be  cast  with  a 
full  knowledge  that  it  is  understandable 
to  taxpayers  and  tax  collectors.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  announced  this  morning  that  it 
fully  supports  this  amendment  because 
it  is  consistent  with  the  proposed  Trade 
Expansion  Act.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
chamber  as  well  as  other  business  or- 
ganizations which  will  bear  major  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  Trade  Expansion 


Act  strongly  oppose  the  Treasury  tax 
proposals  and  the  Kerr  amendments  as 
being  antithetical  to  the  trade  bill. 

The  Committee  for  Export  Expansion 
Through  Subsidiaries  Abroad,  a  group  of 
64  small-  and  medium-sized  companies 
engaged  in  export  trade,  .supports  the 
August  25  amendment  and  has  no  doubt 
been  to  you  to  solicit  your  support. 
These  companies,  as  many  publicly  testi- 
fied, do  not  wish  to  be  put  in  the  same 
category  with  the  tax  haven  operators, 
nor  should  they  be.  President  Kennedy 
has  said  that  he  does  not  wish  to  penalize 
legitimate  American-owned  oversea  busi- 
ness which  will  strengthen  our  trade  and 
currency  in  future  years.  It  is  to  this 
objective  that  the  August  25,  1962, 
amendment  is  dedicated. 

I  am  advised  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  staff  that 
the  August  25  amendment  will  produce 
at  least  $50  million  m  additional  tax 
revenue  in  1963  or  1964— as  opposed  to 
the  Trea.<?ury-Kprr  proposals  which  are 
estimated  to  collect  $80  million  in  the 
early  years,  but  in  the  following  years 
the  August  25  amendment  will  result  in 
greater  tax  revenue  than  the  Treasury- 
Kerr  proposals  because  US.  foreign  trade 
will  be  allowed  to  remain  competitive 
and  not  be  diminished  or  destroyed  by 
unreasonable  limitations  such  as  the 
present  section  12  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minne.sota  has 
expired.  The  Senator  from  Montana 
has  10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  be  an  abandonment 
of.  rather  than  a  substitute  for,  legis- 
lation ending  the  rapidly  increasing  tax 
haven  abuse.  This  amendment,  to  tax 
only  funds  unrea.sonably  accumulated 
abroad,  would  leave  entirely  untouched 
almost  all  tax  haven  income. 

It  would  lose  between  $80  and  $100 
million. 

It  would  encourage  the  flight  of 
American  capital. 

It  would  be  more  likely  to  injure  than 
to  aid  our  balance  of  payments. 

It  would  encouiage  the  retention  of 
capital  abroad  to  provide  jobs  for  for- 
eign workers  while  5.3  percent  of  our 
working  force  is  idle. 

I  cannot  beheve  that  the  Senate  wants 
to  endorse  tax  havens  by  adopting  this 
amendment. 

The  only  tax  haven  income  which 
would  still  be  covered  by  the  amend- 
ment would  be  income  derived  from  in- 
surance abroad  of  U.S.  risks. 

The  amendment  would  fail  to  tax  the 
principal  forms  of  tax  haven  income.  It 
would  not  even  touch  tax  haven  income 
channeled  into  foreign  sales  subsidiaries. 
These  corporations  are  artificial  entities 
deliberately  separated  from  the  principal 
foreign  operations.  The  reason  for  their 
existence  is  to  siphon  income  into  tax 
shelter  countries,  such  as  Switzerland, 
Liechtenstein,  and  the  like  which  have 
especially  low  rates  of  tax.  Nor  would 
this  amendment  catch  tax  haven  service 
income  which  has  been  diverted  to  tax 
shelter  countries.  Nor  would  this 
amendment  touch  holding  companies 
used  as  a  receptacle  to  draw  off  earnings 
that  should  be  returned  to  the  United 
States. 


The  Treasury  estimates  that  the  com- 
mittee provision  will  rai.se  $85  million  a 
year.  The  Treasury  says  this  amend- 
ment would  raise  practically  nothing. 
What  company  cannot  find  some  excuse 
for  using  its  earnings  abroad?  The 
amendment  would  only  be  a  sanctuary 
for  the  tax  avoiders  and  a  trap  for  the 
unwary. 

I  want  this  next  statement  I  am  mak- 
ing to  be  clearly  understood  If  we  take 
this  .so-called  unreasonable  accumula- 
tions tax  to  conference,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  House  conferees  would  not  ac- 
cept it.  Instead,  they  then  would  have 
to  insist  on  their  own  much  harsher 
provisions,  which  not  only  would  reach 
tax  haven  operations  but  also  would 
seriously  affect  manufacturing  and  other 
operating  companies.  This  would  mean 
that  all  the  good  work  which  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  has  done  to  shape  a 
workable  provision — but  one  which  curbs 
the  tax  haven  abuses  and  them  only — 
micht  be  lost. 

While  this  amendment  would  fail  to 
tax  US.  shareholders  on  tax  haven  in- 
come, it  nevertheless  would  invite  reve- 
nue agents  to  try  to  tax  operating  com- 
panies by  imposing  their  judgment  as  to 
what  capital  a  taxpayer  needs  in  his 
business. 

Why  do  we  want  an  amendment  that 
would  interfere  in  any  way  with  es- 
tablished manufacturing  operations 
abroad''  The  approach  of  this  amend- 
ment was  examined  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and.  after  extensive  considera- 
tion, rejected. 

Although  it  would  be  a  tremendous 
nuisance,  this  unrea.sonable  accumula- 
tions tax  would  be  of  ver>-  little  revenue 
significance,  since  most  overseas  com- 
panies can  find  some  place  to  invest 
funds  in  operations  whether  they  are 
needed  or  not.  It  would  be  very  easy  for 
companies  to  find  one  way  or  another 
of  diversifying  or  expanding  their  busi- 
ness Of  course  the  unwary  may  be 
caught — for  example,  a  few  small,  close- 
ly hclc'  companies.  But.  I  am  informed, 
they  are  of  little  significance  in  the  for- 
eign investment  area.  In  short,  the 
amendment  would  do  little  that  is  con- 
structive. 

Let  no  one  think  that  the  present  code 
provisions  for  an  accumulated  earnings 
tax  on  domestic  corporations  is  a  prec- 
edent here.  The  penalty  tax  on  accu- 
mulated earnings  in  the  domestic  area 
is  aimed  at  a  completely  unrelated  prob- 
lem— the  avoidance  of  surtax  rates  upon 
dividends  to  individual  shareholders.  Its 
application  has  thus  been  limited  in 
practice  to  the  small  closely  held  cor- 
poration. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  an  unreason- 
able accumulations  tax  on  foreign  op- 
erations would  not  be  in  the  national 
interest.  The  Finance  Committee 
amendment,  through  the  export  trade 
corporation  provision,  would  provide 
special  encouragement  for  the  export  of 
U.S.  products  and  in  this  way  would 
create  jobs  here  at  home.  But  Senators 
will  find  no  such  provision  as  this  under 
the  amendment.  Actually,  the  amend- 
ment now  before  us  would  export  jobs. 
Let  me  show  Senators  how.  First,  for- 
eign subsidiaries  under  present  law  tend 


to  hold  funds  abroad,  where  the  foreign 
tax  rate  is  less  than  our  domestic  rate. 
But  at  least  now  there  is  no  pressure  on 
them  to  reinvest  these  earnings  in  ex- 
panding and  diversifying  their  foreign 
operations.  They  may  take  their  time 
m  deciding  whether  to  use  their  earnings 
abroad  or  repatriate  them.  But  if  the 
Congress  should  see  fit  to  enact  this  un- 
reasonable accumulation  tax,  this  would 
actually  place  pressure  on  the  companies 
to  immediately  reinvest  these  earnings 
abroad — to  shift  production  and  jobs 
from  this  country  to  foreign  countries. 
The  new  investment  in  foreign  produc- 
tion would,  of  course,  worsen  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  position.  The  Finance 
Committees  tax  haven  legislation,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  encourage  investment 
here  at  home  and  help  our  balance  of 
payments. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  urge  Senators 
not  to  adopt  this  amendment.  It  would 
not  reach  the  basic  tax  haven  types  of 
operation.  It  would  present  many  diffi- 
cult administrative  problems.  It  would 
encourage  the  export  of  jobs. 

Once  the  bill  reached  conference  it 
would  almost  surely  be  rejected  if  this 
amendment  were  adopted,  since  the 
House  conferees  would  msist  upon  reach- 
ing tax  haven  income.  This  means  we 
might  well  end  up  with  the  much 
harsher  House  version  of  this  provision 
which  would  go  beyond  tax  havens  to 
reach  operating  companies. 

I  am  informed  that  if  the  pending 
amendment  should  be  adopted,  it  would 
mean  that  instead  of  providing  between 
S80  million  and  SlOO  million  in  revenue 
for  the  Government,  the  amount  might 
well  be  m  the  vicinity  of  S2  million. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  rejection  of 
the  amendment.  I  yield  the  remaining 
time    to    the   Senator    from    Ohio    I  Mr. 

LauscheI.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  may  proceed 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
template voting  against  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
I  shall  do  so  for  several  reasons. 

First,  I  believe  that  every  reasonable 
effort  should  be  made  to  eliminate  the 
tax  havens  which  admittedly  exist  m 
foreign  countries.  In  my  judgment,  the 
House  and  the  Senate  committee  have 
striven  to  reach  that  objective. 

Second.  I  am  alarmed  by  the  constant 
evidence,  at  least  in  my  own  State,  of 
industry  moving  into  foreign  countries, 
knowing  that  it  can  put  itself  in  a  bet- 
ter competitive  position  in  those  coun- 
tries, proclaimmu  it  docs  not  intend  to 
manufacture  abroad  and  ship  to  the 
United  States.  Intermittently  evidence 
appears  that  the  purpose  not  only  is  to 
compete  in  the  world  markets,  but  also 
to  compete  in  domestic  markets. 

Third — and  this  i.'^  not  a  reason  for 
the  castmg  of  my  vote — the  discussions 
which  have  been  had  clearly  indicate  the 
need  for  doing  .something  domestically 
to  place  ourselves  in  a  better  position  in 
competition  for  world  markets.  In  my 
opinion,  our  conduct  in  the  Congress  has 
been  of  a  nature  to  induce  placing  our- 
selves in  a  less  favorable  competitive 
position.  But  that  is  not  one  of  the  as- 
pects of  the  discussion. 


To  repeat,  first.  I  wish  to  eliminate 
tax  havens.  Second.  I  do  not  wish  to 
give  inducement  to  American  industrv 
to  settle  abroad,  taking  jobs  from  Amei 
ican  workers  and  providing  them  for  the 
workers  in  foreign  countries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  All 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it, 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  ordered'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  not   been  ordered. 

Mr.  KERR  and  Mr.  DOUGLAS  re- 
quested the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
All  time  having  expired,  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HU1VIPHREY  '  when  his  name  was 
called  > .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr 
Symington].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY,  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  IMr.  Bible! 
and  the  Senator  from  Mi-ssissippi  [Mr. 
E.\stland]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  GRUENnJCl, 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Sy- 
mington] are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  GrueningI  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  IMr  Eastland]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico IMr,  Anderson)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr,  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  i  Mr.  Beall], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
BrsHl.  the  Senator  from  Arizona  :  Mr. 
Goldwater!.  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Murphy  1.  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall], 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr, 
Wiley]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  is  detained  on  official  business, 
and  if  present  and  voting,  would  vote 
•nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Beall]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr,  Bennett],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Mar7.iand  would  vote  "yea '  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Bush  I  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  IMr,  Mur- 
phy]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
would  vote  "nay." 
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The  result  was  announced- 
nays65,as  follows: 

[No.  228  Leg] 
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-yeas  21, 


Bartlett 

Pong 

Miller 

Bo  t  turn 

Hiciienlooper 

Morton 

Cape hart 

Hruslca 

Mundt 

Case 

Javits 

Scott 

Curtis 

Keating 

Thurmond 

Dirfcsen 

Kuchel 

Williams,  N.J. 

Engle 

McCarthy 
NAYS— 65 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Aiken 

H.\rtke 

Morse 

Allott 

Harden 

Moss 

Boggs 

H.ckey 

Muskle 

Burdlclc 

H:;i 

Neuberger 

Butler 

Holland 

Pas  tore 

Byrd.  Va. 

J.iclcson 

Pearson 

Bvrd.  W.  Va. 

Johnston 

PeU 

Cannon 

Jordan. N  C. 

Pro  X  mire 

Carlson 

Jordan. Idaho 

Randolph 

Carroll 

Kefduver 

Robertson 

Chavez 

Kerr 

Russ-ell 

Church 

LauEChe 

Smathers 

Clark 

Long.  Mo. 

Smith,  Mass. 

Cooper 

Long.  Hawaii 

Smith.  Maine 

Cotton 

Long.  La. 

Sparlcmaa. 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Stennls 

Douglas 

Ma:>  field 

Ta-lmadge 

Eilender 

McClellaii 

Tower 

Ervln 

McOee 

Williams.  Del. 

Fulbrlght 

McNamara 

Yarborough 

Oore 

Metcalf 

Young,  Ohio 

Hart 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTING— 14 

Anderson 

Eastland 

Prouty 

Beail 

GOidwater 

Saltonstall 

Bennett 

Gruenlng 

Svmington 

Bible 

Humphrey 

W'lley 

BM.sh 

Murphy 

So  Mr.  McCarthy's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  KERR  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  in  charge 
of  H.R.  10650  a  question  with  respect  to 
that  bill. 

I  refer  to  subsection  (f)  of  section  8 
of  the  bill,  election  for  multiple-line  com- 
pany to  be  taxed  on  total  income.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  if  a  company 
which  has  always  filed  its  return  as  a 
mutual  marine  insurance  company 
makes  U"iis  election,  it  will  be  consis- 
tently taxed  on  a  stock  company  basis 
lor  all  prior  years,  as  well  as  future 
years,  and  will  not  be  taxed  as  a  mutual 
fire  and  casualty  company  for  any  years 
preceding  the  effective  date  of  the  elec- 
tion. 

Is  my  undcrstandinR  correct? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator's  under- 
standing,' 1j  correct.  It  is  the  intent  of 
this  .section  to  assure  that  a  company 
which  has  be  n  taxed  as  a  mutual  marine 
in.suiancc  company  for  5  year.s  or  more 
will  continue  to  be  ta.xid  on  a  slock 
company  ba  la  for  all  years.  When  thi.s 
amendment  was  under  consideration  by 
tht'  Senate  Finance  Committee,  I  was 
a.Mured  by  Mr.  Stanley  8,  Surrey,  As- 
•Uitant  Secretary  of  the  Trrwury,  that  a 
company  which  has  always  filed  its  re- 
lurnt  UA  a  n\uluul  marine  Insuiunco 
company  on  a  Ntock  cumiiuny  baais  un- 
der Miction  Bai,  and  which  makes  this 
clPcUOM,  Will  bo  taxed  on  a  stock  com- 
pany basis  for  all  prior  years  a.i  wt?ll 
as  future  yr-ars, 
Mr.  JACKaoN.    I  Ihank  the  Smalor, 


WORLD  FOOD  CONGRESS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  coUeaE^ues 
to  the  World  Food  Cons^ress  which  our 
Government  will  host  in  June  1963,  in 
Washington.  DC. 

This  congress  will  be  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  first  international  food 
congress  held  at  Hot  Springs,  Va  .  in 
1943.  Out  of  this  first  congress  was  born 
the  idea  of  an  international  organiza- 
tion designed  to  study  world  food  prob- 
lems and  alleviate  world  hunger.  At  a 
subsequent  world  food  meeting  in  Que- 
bec in  1946,  this  organization  known  as 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion, or  FAO.  for  short,  was  officially 
launched. 

Today,  with  headquarters  in  Rome, 
Italy,  and  with  some  1.300  personnel  on 
duty  throughout  the  world  under  the 
leadership  of  its  Director  Genera!,  B.  R. 
Sen  of  India,  the  FAO  is  serving  hu- 
manity as  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
effective  organizations  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Over  this  span  of  20  years.  FAO  ex- 
perts have  worked  in  food  deficit  areas  of 
the  world  in  an  effort  to  combat  causes 
of  world  liuneer.  They  have  brought 
nations  and  areas  together  to  deal  with 
pests  and  disease:  and  to  work  out  soil 
and  conservation  problems  of  all  kinds 
that  affect  food  supply  and  nutritional 
standards,  and  which  know  no  territorial 
jurisdiction.  Many  of  these  problems 
have  been  effectively  dealt  wi'h  by  means 
of  international  cooperation  under  the 
leadership  of  FAO  Many  more  remain 
yet  to  be  solved  and  are  rapidly  worsen- 
ing under  the  pressure  of  expanding  pop- 
ulations 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done  about 
it,  hunger  remains  as  man  s  oldest  and 
greatest  enemy.  Yet.  this  problem  is 
capable  of  solution.  Studies  which  FAO 
has  compiled  on  population  trends  and 
sources  of  food  supply,  prove  that  th^ 
earth  can  feed  her  people,  if  the  world 
can  but  make  use  of  the  existing  reser- 
voir of  agricultural  knowledge  and  pro- 
ductive capacity. 

How  then,  can  we  allow  fully  one-half 
of  the  world's  population  to  .suffer  the 
misery  of  hunger  and  malnu'  rition,  when 
this  problem  is  capable  of  a  .solution? 
The  solution  is  to  help  the  underdevel- 
oped and  underfed  countries  them.selves 
to  acquire  the  agricultural  techniques 
and  methods  nocdtd  to  produce  enough 
of  the  riiht  kmd.s  of  food  to  Improve 
their  liealtli  an  1  Inint?  .siiinciaic'.s 

It  was  thl.s  il.ouK'ht  of  botli  dcvclopi  rj 
nations  and  dcM-lDpui;;  n.rions  •*.<  ikiWii 
tOKCthrr  In  u  CHipcnitiv*'  apiiioach  t.) 
alleviate  world  liun'-cr  'Ivii  m  ii.iti.l 
the  I''ood  and  Ai;:icul  uif  '  )i  t.;ii;u/u' i  si 
to  launch  U.s  5-Vc:ii  iic.-tMir,  fi  nv.  tiun- 
Ki'i' oanipaiKii  iii  iDtin  Ai;  ]<'\  iv.ini^'rr- 
CountrlcM  of  I'AO  ha\f  iiet-n  ic.krt!  ' 
partlclale  uith  liiclr  own  iiirinii.ii  r  >in- 
nilttee.s  and  lu-uily  fii)  h:vvr  iilir.ulv  iloiic 
m. 

In  January  thf  Vii.iel  Stuii  .  rstub- 
ll.shod  u  nonuovci  iinnii'.'i!  luiniMu  i  man, 
nonprofit  AmeriiMin  l^'Mcdoni  l-'ri  in  iiun 
Hrr  FouiuUuion  m  Wa-.hm«t(i!i  \w  to 
furnish  Irader.-^hip  for  thf  !H:ni>ii;tn  \\\ 
this  country  Iin  iru-ii '•(••»  wr.,  nuiiid 
to   .leiNe,    \M'lliiu!    iuinprn;!UM:ii     bv    Liu: 


President.  They  include  citizens  from 
all  areas  of  the  American  community— 
agriculture,  business,  labor,  industry, 
education,  chanty,  religious,  and  pubUc 
.service.  Ex-President  Truman  is  the 
lionorary  chairman. 

Tins  foundation  seeks  sponsors  for 
projects  m  food  production  in  the  devel- 
oping nations  of  Latin  America,  Asia. 
and  Africa.  American  groups  and  or- 
ganizations and  firms  of  all  kinds  are 
asked  to  make  tax-exempt  contributions 
of  money,  goods,  and  technical  services, 
needed  to  initiate  projects  in  these  food- 
deficit  areas. 

However,  this  is  only  a  part  of  the 
campaign.  It  is  most  essential  to 
.stimulate  an  interest  and  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people  in  the 
problems  of  world  hunger.  Organisa- 
tions and  groups  who  can  help  out  in 
this  information  and  education  program 
are  asked  to  become  members  of  ihe 
foundation. 

Thee  member  o!-:ani/;itions  will  play 
an  important  part  in  the  forlhcomms; 
World  Food  Congress.  The  Congress  us 
nongovernmental  and  delegates,  who 
attend  from  over  100  countries,  are  the 
community  leaders  of  their  re^pecuve 
countries.  This  is  a  people  s  approach 
to  a  solution  of  the  prublrms  of  world 
hunger;  not  a  government  approach.  It 
represents  an  opportunity  for  the  ixopiC 
of  the  United  States  to  meet  with  the 
people  of  developing  countries  to  try  to 
work  out  a  solution  to  the  greatest  prob- 
lem tiiat  faces  mankind. 

In  the  words  of  Director  General  B. 
R.  Sen.  'One  mans  hunger  and  want  is 
every  mans  hunger  and  want.  One 
mans  freedom  from  hunger  and  want  is 
neither  a  true  nor  a  secure  freedom  uiuil 
all  men  are  free  from  hunger  and  want.  " 

It  is  mv  hope  that  Americans  every - 
wiicre  will  respond  to  this  challenge  and 
let  our  friends  m  the  developing  coun- 
tries know  that  we  are  interested  in  th(  ir 
welfare;  that  we  will  help  them  to  help 
them.vlves  according  to  the  work  of  the 
American  Freedom  From  Hunger  Foun- 
dation and  the  World  Food  Congress. 


bill    is   now    the    pending 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROF'RIA- 
TIONS.  1963 

•me  PRESIDING    OFFICER.      Under 

the  unanimous-Consent  aarcfmcnt  pre- 
viously entered  into,  tlic  Senate  WiU  now 
proceed  to  the  con;.uU'ration  of  H.R. 
12711,  makiiui  uppropilatioiu  for  ti.e  m- 
df|)eiiJ.  nt  oIIKtv  which  the  ciiik  will 
,'/,.i't'  uy  tiilc. 

iht>  I.r.fi'.si.ArivF.  Cluisk.  A  bill  >\IR. 
12711'  niaknv;  aiipropMii'.  lon.s  fur  .sun- 
dry indi'iu'iuUMit  e.xicutivi'  bureau.s. 
board..,  I'oinini.v^.  )n.'.,  cu.  pui  a'  iom  .,  iri'Ui- 
clea.  and  tjOl  cs  for  tlir  fl.scal  .\iai  end- 
Inu  June  30.   106^,  and   fur  o'l  ii    pur- 


ihan;  AriiON.s  tax  on  riLVKii 

Mr  MACJNl'SON,  Mr  Prt'sldrnl,  llio 
Senate  hnt  before  11  tht!  itidfpentli'nt 
(•niers  upproprlalion  bill,  My  unani- 
mous consent,  In  onlwr  to  keep  Iho  lewls- 
luiivi'  Nitualion  n.H  it  was  asked  for  liy 
Ihr  IraUirulilp,   thu  Itulependml  ufTluea 


appropriation 
business. 

However.  I  wish  to  discu.s.s  a  provi.'^ion 
in  the  tax  bill,  and  I  shall  take  this  time 
to  do  so.  Several  other  Senators  also 
are  Interested  in  this  question,  and  we 
desire  to  discuss  it  at  this  time  before 
further  action  Is  taken  on  the  appropri- 
ation bill. 

Mr.  President,  on  November  26.  1961, 
the  President  by  Executive  order  termi- 
nated Ti-easury  sales  of  the  Govern- 
ment's free  silver  stock  and  at  the  time 
both  he  and  Secretary-  Dillon  indicated 
that  Congress  would  be  requested  to  re- 
peal the  silver  purchase  laws  and  the 
silver  transfer  tax  to  restore  a  free  mar- 
ket in  silver. 

These  proposals  from  the  White  Hotise 
are  a  recognition  of  the  painfully  obvious 
fact  that  our  unhealthy  silver  market  is 
In  need  of  help. 

Repeal  of  the  Silver  Purcliase  Act  en- 
tails major  policy  consideration.'  of  fiscal, 
economic,  and  monetary-  importance  and 
has  been  described  by  some  of  my  col- 
leagues as  highly  controversial.  Join- 
der of  this  proposal  with  the  suggested 
repeal  of  the  tax  on  silver  transfers  is 
unfortunate  to  the  extent  that  the  repeal 
of  the  tax  on  silver  transfers  may  be 
unnecessarily  delayed. 

The  silver  transfer  tax  was  oiiainally 
imposed  under  the  Silver  Purchase  Act 
of  1934  as  a  device  to  protect  the  Gov- 
ernment against  speculation  in  the 
Treasury  program  to  purchase  foreign 
silver  and  was  subsequently  incorporated 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 — 
10  years  later.  It  is  an  uncontroverted 
fact  that  the  Government  has  not 
bought  a  single  ounce  of  silver  since  1941 
and  for  that  reason  it  no  longer  needs 
the  protection  of  this  act. 

I  understand  from  officials  of  the 
Treasury  Department  that  the  Treasury 
does  not  intend  to  buy  any  silver  at  any 
time  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

While  the  expense  of  administering 
this  tax  cannot  be  accurately  deter- 
mined, it  is  estimated  that  funds  in  ex- 
cess of  $60,000  per  annum  are  necessary 
to  this  end.  Collection  of  this  tax  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1961  dropped  to  $14,000 
Having  outlived  its  purpose  tlir  tax  is  a 
deterrent  to  the  normal  chai^.ncls  of 
trade. 

It  Is  one  of  the  built-in  provisions 
which  had  some  reason  back  In  1934,  but 
absolutely  no  reason  now.  The  cost  to 
administer  this  act  Is  four  or  five  times 
irreatcr  tha:i  the  $14,000  which  Is  col- 
lected. 

The  effect  of  this  tax  1 
the  operation  of  a  futures  mm  kc  t  lu  d(  ny 
the  user,  dealer,  renner,  or  miner  of  sil- 
ver an  opportunity  to  protect  his  op- 
eration analnst  oUierwlsc  unavoidable 
market  risks.    For  example  if  a  user  of 
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loss  because  the  market  price  of  silver 
has  declined,  he  has  no  way  t-o  offset 
this  loss  against  the  profit  realized  on 
the  previous  sale. 

They  are  the  people  represented  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land tMr.  Butler  !  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
toreJ. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  silver 
tran.sfer  tax  put  an  end  to  the  develop- 
ment of  New  York  as  the  principal  mar- 
ket, and  at  the  same  time  caused  Lon- 
don to  exist  as  the  most  important 
clearing  point  for  international  silver 
trade.  No  other  commodity,  regardless 
of  its  intrinsic  value  or  importance  to 
the  public  welfare  is  subject  to  similar 
taxation. 

My  intention  was  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment at  this  session  to  carry  out  the 
recommendation  of  the  President  and  the 
Treasury  Department  to  repeal  the  tax 
on  silver  transfers.  I.  together  with 
many  other  Senators  who  are  interested 
in  the  problem,  disctissed  the  situation 
with  the  Treasury,  and  the  Treasury 
submitted  a  suggested  amendment  and 
discussed  it  with  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. Some  30  Senators  have  joined 
with  me  in  cosponscring  the  amendment. 

However,  there  seems  to  be  some  mis- 
understanding in  one  segment  of  the  in- 
dustry as  to  the  effect  of  such  a  repeal. 
That  segment  is  comprised  of  those  who 
finally  buy  the  silver  and  process  it  into 
silver  plate,  silver  ornaments,  and  arti- 
cles of  that  kind.  There  is  no  misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Treasury-  Depart- 
ment, the  miners,  those  who  refine  silver, 
or  the  group  who  make  the  silver  into 
bullion  or  wire  and  then,  in  turn,  sell  it 
to  manufacturers  in  Rhode  Island.  Mary- 
land. New  York,  and  other  places.  What 
has  happened  is  that  those  manufac- 
turers are  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  Lon- 
don silver  market  as  against  the  Ameri- 
can market,  and  they  cannot  make  their 
plans. 

In  all  fairness.  I  should  say  that  no 
hearings  were  held  on  this  question.  The 
proposal  is  tied  into  the  Silver  Purchase 
Act.  What  tho'^e  who  make  silver  plate 
or  buy  bullion  or  wire  or  silver  sheet  are 
talking  about  is  not  this  tax.  They  want 
to  put  this  tax  togeth.er  with  the  silver 
purchase  tax  Th.ey  are  two  different 
taxes  'lis  !s  a  complicated  problem 
and  liiv  ;.vi  s  fiscal  policies  of  the  US. 
Governmi-nt  wliuii  are  well  established 
by  the  Treasury  IM-  artmer,'  Tir  '  on- 
plo  whom  the  Pcnntoi- from  I'liiui.  M.i!,.i 
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interested  in  this  question,  in  wl:ich  tiiey 
suggest  this  course  of  action.  Then  we 
may  have  a  better  understanding  of  the 
problem  and  can  take  up  the  whole 
silver  question  in  Januar>-. 

I  have  spoken  with  the  distinguished 
chainnan  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]. 
I  feel  certain  that  that  committee  will  be 
sympathetic  to  considerine  the  problem. 

Much  has  been  said  about  business  and 
economic  conditions  in  the  United 
States.  Some  persons  have  said  that  the 
economy  is  not  moving  forward  fast 
enough  and  is  not  advancing  as  it  should; 
that  the  gross  national  product,  per- 
centagewise, is  not  as  high  as  it  should 
be.  Tliese  are  two  built-in  factors  which 
are  causing  a  part  of  the  trouble.  The 
repeal  of  the  transfer  tax  would  provide 
flexibility  in  the  silver  market  and  allow 
the  piu-chasers  of  silver  to  make  their 
plans.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  pro- 
posal would  raise  the  price  of  silver,  al- 
though I  doubt  that  it  would,  because 
the  price  is  still  controlled  by  the  Lon- 
don market.  But  it  would  allow  the 
silver  manufacturers  in  this  country  to 
have  a  silver  market  in  which  they  could 
make  plans. 

But  it  wcild  alio-.--  these  people  to 
have  a  future  .^ilver  maiket  on  which  they 
could  plan.  I  do  not  think  repeal  of  the 
Silver  Purchase  Act  would  be  accom- 
plished at  this  time,  because  there  would 
be  no  purpose,  because  since  1941  the 
Treasury  has  not  purchased  an  otmce  of 
silver,  and  the  Treasury  tells  me  It  does 
not  intend  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair  ^.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  letter  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  letter  is  as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate. 
August  28, 1962. 
Hon.  Warken  G  Magnuson, 
J27  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator:  It  has  come  to  our  atten- 
tion that  you  Intend  to  sponsor  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  10650  which  would  repeal  the 
existing  tax  on  transfers  of  Interest  In  silver 
bullion.  Our  constituents  have  Informed  us 
by  telephone  calls,  telegrams,  and  corre- 
spondence that  such  action  could  cause  ir- 
reparable injury  to  the  sliver  using  industries 
and  to  consumers  generally. 

As  you  know,  the  employment  of  tliousands 
of  persons  In  our  States  Is  directly  related 
to  the  avftllablllty  of  silver  on  the  market  at 
a  reasonable  price.  Our  information  is  that 
tlie  world  market  price  of  silver  rose  one-half 
cent  an  ounce  on  Monday.  August  27,  based 
on  ipeculatlon  that  your  lunendment  would 
be  proposed  and  accepted. 

Of  course,  we  understand  your  position  In 
suggei!  :k'  rumination  of  the  traninctloni 
tny  hr'  wi  feel  that  our  constituent*  hnve 
;  i>  Munlty  to  present  their  ca«e  on  the 
!<  ■(!  i.(  !  irr  nr-.v  nrtlen  li  taken.  We  would 
,  ki  '  i.vv  ihc  .silver  I'lirohase  Act*  of  June 
1  .  yiA-i  Jaiy  ti  iDliU  loal  July  31,  1048,  re- 
jM,,,!.!  ,1.  uii.  ..t  niff-M  (.;  rd  ijy  ihe  President, 
bill  tv.\.,tr  11.,.'.  ;.  r  pn.  ..  ai  jairposee  this 
cuunoi  uc  ucL.u.p.uhta  lUu  itue  lu  the  ms- 
ston, 

Yet,  to  rfpesJ  only  the  trnnsnctlons  tR«  at 
tills  time,  whilo  Ifnvuif-!  ihi*  other  inruMUrM 
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only  <ti  prnvirt^  r«»lnfi>r(»»m»nl  fur  ihU  »»«UU. 
uoH  liln  HUvtr  PuMhiMn  Acu|  "  "I'u  rt- 
tm)vt  Vhu  rplnrt>iTf>m»nt  tki  thii  Utti*  miRhk 
wvll  provt  U)  \y»  pr«ciptU)Vta  m  r^Kiknlt  ullvvr 
vi*pr« 

Therefor*,  w»,  yovir  cullBrtnuM,  Implore  yovj 

Ui  withhold   your  prnpoiied   wiipntlmpiU.   At 

thl«  tlmp,  anil  to  Introduce,  In  Its  ifftd,  » 

bin  on  which  full   henrlnKn  could  be  held, 

Rllowlnu  our  conitliuenti  «n  opportunity  to 

develop  their  poelUnn. 

Mlncercly  your« 

JiiHN  (1  PAnionic.  Rhixlc  Uhvntl,  rnrJiioTT 

Ui'-.H    Coniipcilrut,    Kumuno   M    Muh- 

KiK.    TiuiMAi  J    nnuii,   I.KVitnrrr  rtAi - 

TONJITAI  I  ,     CM  MnoRNK    I'n.l.,    UhiH|«<    Ifl- 

StUKi    K    n    KtATiNo,  Npw  York,   J    K 

J.*VIT'».    Jo«»:f»t    M     ClAttK,     WlNiiTtiN    L 

Mr,  I'AS'rOIlK,  Mmitun  I'n\sldrn(. 
will  U\o  Souivtor  from  Wii.shinkjlon  yirUr,' 

Mr,  MAONUnON      I  ylolU. 

Mr.  rASTORK,  First  of  ftU,  I  conipH- 
mont  the  Senator  from  Wnshln8toJ\  for 
his  fairness  in  not  pushing  this  amend- 
ment at,  this  time,  and  for  deciding  to 
have  It  submitted  at  the  next  session,  so 
that  all  of  the  parlies  Interested  In  this 
matter  can  bo  heard. 

But  I  think  I  would  be  remiss  If  I  did 
not  point  out  here  that,  as  the  Senator 
has  already  Indicated,  the  transfer  tax 
was  to  implement  and  reinforce  the  Sil- 
ver Purchase  Act.  and  that  if  one  is  to  be 
repealed,  the  other  should  be  repealed  at 
the  same  time, 

The  Senator  indulged  In  the  specula- 
tion, •'!  doubt  very  much  that  this  will 
raise  the  price  of  silver."  However,  the 
remarkable  thinw  is  that  alter  AuKUst 
1961.  when  the  Pre.sldeiU  asked  for  llie 
repeal  of  both  the  Purchase  Act  and  (he 
tax,  the  price  of  .silver  went  ui)  about  10 
cents  an  ounce,  but  then  did  not  rise 
ftRaln  until  the  oiher  day,  when  this  bill 
WLis  reported  on  tlv^  floor  of  the  Senaic 
and  when  the  rumor  Rot  ubroad  that. 
there  mliilit  be  a  repeal  of  the  iran.sfcr 
tux,  'Ihen,  just  the  other  day,  the  prlcr 
of  silver  on  the  American  market  wen;: 
up  one-half  a  cent,  and  the  followini 
day  It  rose  another  one-half  cent,  bring- 
ing the  price  up  to  $111  an  ounce. 

So  I  say  this  does  have  an  effect  ori 
the  price  of  silver.  And  in  Rhode  Island, 
where  thousands  of  people  are  employed 
In  the  silver  manufacturing  Industry — 
and  the  same  is  true  in  Connecticut,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Delaware — this  matte" 
Is  most  important.  To  repeal  this  ta): 
without  having  full  hearings  would  be  a 
great  injustice  to  the  manufacturers  and 
the  users  of  silver. 

So  I  am  very  happy  that,  after  talkin^' 
with  us,  the  Senator  from  Wa.shingur. 
has  agreed  to  let  this  go  over  until  the 
next  session  of  Congress. 

There  may  be  a  point  in  the  issue  the 
Senator  has  raised,  but  it  should  bo 
heard  thoroughly;  and  it  would  be  mos;; 
unfortunate  for  ail  parties  concerned  i::' 
wo  indiscriminately  pushed  thi,?  matter 
at  this  time,  without  full  hearings  for 
the  benefit  of  all  parties  concerned. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  Pre:^idcnt. 
will  the  Senator  from  Wa-shin^tcn  vicld  ' 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,    I  yield. 

Mr.  M.\NSFIELD.  Not  only  is  it  good 
to  know  that  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington will  hold  these  hearings,  but  i: 
is  also  good  to  know  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee,   the    Senator    from    Virginia    [Mr, 
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Ml*     HOMKirrSON       Mndum 
donl,  will  tile  Henntor  from  Wttflliin«lon 
yield? 

Mr  MAONUHON     T  virld 

Mr  HOHKKTSON  Wlirn  ininr  of  (he 
Nllver  pcdple  appralod  In  ini-  knowMo? 
that  I  had  luvd  for  .'^oinr  inniiths  hrinic 
the  Banklni!  and  Currriiey  C'nminiitcc  a 
bill  provKiint-;  for  n'P<'i»l  "f  "i'  silvr 
Purcluvsc  Act,  a.s  well  ii".  thi'  tuin  Icr 
lax,  n\u\  Hiiid  llu'  h:H  v^u'iM  n-,.ikr  i  he 
ri'|>''ul  api'ly  it'tiu;\cli\  ■ 
that  Ihu.s  ttiii;.("  u  h.i  .lii 
mulated  livi'c  lunnii!.!  .  of  «Uvcr  would 

MU\l>i'    U   1 1 1'llh  r.liMi  ,    ]•■:     "•     I  told  thtm 

that  I  thoU'  M!  ::  Ml.  s  ;  i,;  tutt  If  *t  thla 
timo  wr  MpcaN  u  '1,    :,>s,  we  should  alfo 

rrprrtl  the  Silvn  I*wi«  lianc  Act. 

Thru  frlcnd.s  Ii'wn  thr  gllvcr-produc- 
ln«  SiRie.H  told  11  ir  11  ml  gorlous  conae- 
qucnces  inii'hl  Ih^  mvoivtni  for  them  by 
repeal  of  the  Silvt  r  Purchase  Act,  al- 
though It  Ruthon/i'S  only  90  cents  an 
ounce,  and  I  tliink  the  price  of  sliver  has 
risen  to  $1  09.  or  something  of  the  sort. 

So  I  think  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington is  exercising  proper  discretion  in 
not  at  this  point  forcing  the  Issue  on 
this  tax  bill,  solflv  on  the  repeal  pro- 
vision. 

I  can  as.nirr  lum  th.it  if  they  Intro- 
duce a  bill  which  I'ois  to  the  Finance 
Commiiioc.  on  tlie  tax  phase — and  the 
Finance  Committee  would  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  that- and  If  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  Silver  Pureha.u*  Act  were  then  to 
come  b(>forr  tlir  Hanking  and  Currency 
Committi'«v  I  uould  do  all  within  my 
power  to  see  that  they  got  a  hearing. 
But  It  IS  such  a  eontrovcrslnl  matter  that 
I  cannot  sav  I  would  rIvc  It  priority. 

Mr  MA(iMS(),\  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor fi'om  Virr.inia. 

Of  cours  -  perhaps  the  price  of  silver 
mii'.lit  bo  $105  or  $1.10.  The  Senator 
from  Riiod  Island  is  appealing  in  the 
interest  of  tlie  people  who  arc  working 
in  the  silver  shops  in  his  State.  How- 
ever, silver  cannot  be  mined  unless  more 
tlian  that  amount  Is  obtained.  We  have 
.some  people  who  are  working  In  the 
mines  When  people  at  the  other  end 
•say.  We  could  not  pay  SI. 09.  bocau.se 
thai  would  atTect  our  situation  terribly." 
I  point  out  that  that-  is  like  saying  that 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  wheat  will 
cau.sc  an  increase  in  the  price  of  bread. 
But  we  find  that  that  does  not  follow; 
an:i  I  have  figures  to  show  that. 

We  have  to  .see  that  both  ends  of  the 
silver  situation  are  taken  care  of;  we 
cannot  just  put  a  yoke  on  the  miners 
or  the  smelters,  and  say  they  cannot  be 
taken  care  of— because  if  they  do  not 
produce  silver,  there  cannot  be  silver 
plating. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Washington  yield' 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Surely  the  Senator 
docs  not  want  great  profits  to  be  made 
by  those  who  hoard  silver.  So  certainly 
he  thinks  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  should 
be  repealed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  agree. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  the  Senator 
from  Washington  has  said  that  both 
sides  of  the  question  should  be  heard. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.    That  is  correct. 


Mr  PA.MTOKK  My  hrnit  «t»rM  out  to 
ihe  miiirin.  (\n  well  nn  lo  the  MlhTrwoiK- 
rr-*  Hut  1  Ihink  It  would  Iw  luthrr  tin- 
luir  to  ptish  llilw  innllrr  at  till"  lunr 
Thnt  i,"*  thr  only  nrittimrnt  I  make 

Ml  MA(»NUH()N  Ilul  1  wantrd  lo 
elrnr  Up  the  othri  mailer  In  fihnit,  v.r 
hiwe  not  i)rpf«ented  any  amendment  of 
that   soil   al  all 

Mr  I'AHIOKK  I  know  that,  but 
thrie  Wii.'-  a  luinni  that  the  Senator 
mirlii  pi  rent  one,  and  the  maikel  ha.s 
rise:.  1  ' ..  (■(  iil.s  in  the  la.'.l  few  iluyrt 

Ml  MA(1NI'.'U)N  Ihe  uineiuluieht 
rcleiieU  lo  wu.'.  wiillell  by  the  Oelieml 
Coun.el  of  the  I  rea.Hui  .\  ,  but  that  \aiu< 
0  nil.'!',  a  ■>>  aiul  lluit  lia.n  nollilnu  at 
all  I'Mlii  w  iln  .'.ilvei  :,ttK  U,'A.  iind  Iheie  wa.-. 
Jto  inlenliun  to  (Uul  with  thcin. 

Ml  lA.^UOUK,  But  the  SniBlor  from 
W  i  ',;•,;. >n  ha--  'aiil  that  the  'rrcu.>sury 
l.,i'.  \\n\  !  oui.hi  un\  silver  sinec  11)41,  and 
('  )(  .  not  iiili'iul  lo  laiy  any. 

Ml  MAClNUSON.  '1  hat  l.s  *hal  I  am 
told 

Mr.  I  A.STOKK.  11, e  chances  arc  that 
we  could  wriU'  InUi  the  law  some  pro- 
vlsion.s  m  collection  u  ilh  repeal  of  the 
tax,  and  tliat  would  bo  the  end  of  It 
But  without  that,  we  would  be  In  serious 
trouble 

Mr.  MAClNUSON  ,  No ;  I  i!o  not  Ulink 
we  would  t>o  in  serio\;s  trouble. 

Mr.  Bin  l.FU  >!:uiam  Psesidrnt  will 
the  Senator  from  Wa.  hire;U)n  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON      I  yield 
Mr.    BUILKR      Madam    President,    I 
concur  ;n  Uie  n  marks  of  tlu    Senator 
from  Rhode  TsUuul 

I  'Ai.vli  to  l!,ank  tlu  chairman  of  the 
Coin-iuii-  Cinunitlee  iMr.  MAc;Nt:soNl 
for  his  .  uns.der.ition.  He  has  actod 
most  fa..lv  and  I  am  suie  tliat  all  inter- 
ested pel  son.-,  Will  h.kve  an  opportunity 
to  bo  lieard;  and  Uien  the  S(  nalo  can 
work  Us  will. 

I  thank  the  Senator  fium  Wa.Jur.g- 
ton. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  think  silver 
should  receive  a  rea.sonuble  pri.e,  and 
there  should  uv.i  be  leslr.ctu.n.s.  Any- 
one who  underslaiKis  Uie  silver  market 
at  all  knows  th.at  e.tiy  sea:  m  August  or 
September  an!  <  )'-'<>l)er  t!ie  L  luion  peo- 
ple buy  sUvei— bay  it  seasonally,  frr 
some  reason — and  usually  there  are 
fluctuations  in  the  price  of  silver  at  the 
end  of  August  and  in  September  and 
October.  Then  the  price  drops  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  and  we  shut  down 
some  of  the  mines.  This  happens  reg- 
ularly and  normally,  because,  for  some 
reason,  the  buying  is  done  at  this  par- 
ticular time. 

But  we  had  better  do  something  about 
the  London  control  of  our  silver  market 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  agree  with  that 
statement,  and  I  hope  I  can  be  of  great 
support  to  the  Senator  wlien  that  time 
comes. 

All  we  want  is  fairne::s  and  an  open, 
competitive  market;  and  I  do  not  think 
either  the  miners  or  the  manufacturers 
or  the  users  will  be  hurt  in  the  process. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CHURCH.    Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 
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I  %mm  wholthoArWdly 
Mttiwtor    from    Iihwlo 


Mr  CHUIiC'H. 
with  what  Ihn 
I^lHlul  tmn  Knld 

Wr  art  InltrwitiKi  In  having  a  frre 
market  for  sllvvr  MtabUiihrd.  And  w« 
want  that  donr  In  a  fair  and  dnllbrrattt 
way,  with  a  full  •xaininatlon  of  all  tht 
rnmlflcatloiui  which  may  b«  Invtjlvrd. 

I  think  the  Record  should  be  clear 
1 1  lilt  for  a  lonu.  lung  ^x^rlod  of  yrars, 
when  the  Trrawtiry  wan  Milling  its  lo- 
eullt'd  frw  rUvit  rceerve  at  91 'j  cents 
an  ouncf  the  market  price  was  pegged 
al  that  level,  and  the  first  Inereahc  In 
Ihe  price  of  silver  oceurred  immedlHtely 
after  ihf  Prtnldrnt  drcldrd  Ut  trrminalw 
fuithet  ,sule.'*  of  o\ir  fiw»l  deplpting  free 
.nilver  rofirrvps  ImmedUUrly  followlnK 
that  announerment  by  thr  Pre.sidi'nt, 
lasi  year  the  price  of  ."illvrr  ro.se  from 
OP;  rrnt.i  to  nbt)ut  Jl  01  or  |1  OJ  an 
ounce 

It  .itnyrd  at  thnt  plat«*uu  for  a  period 
(if  several  months,  owmw  to  the  fact  that 
.•Jilver  had  been  hoarded  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  in  anticipation  of  the  time 
when  It  would  be  neces.<»nry  for  the 
Treasury  to  stop  selling  its  silver 

Mr  PASTOR K,  Madam  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  we  did  not  then 
complain,  because  the  industry  wanted 
a  wide  open  competitive  market 

Mr  CHURCH  That  l.s  ru-ht,  but  I 
uant(d  the  record  lo  be  clear  that  the 
!  ;.se  ill  the  i)riee  of  silver  commenced 
wlun  the  TreaMiry  terminated  further 
sales  of  free  silver  We  are  now  seekliiK 
to  restore  commercial  silver  to  a  market- 
place which  is  completely  fretv 

I  Wish  to  a.sk  the  Senator  from  Wtish- 
Itvton  if,  m  !ils  'udi-'meMt ,  it  l.s  not  neces- 
Miiy  lo  rept  ul  llic  siher  transfer  lax  if 
we  are  lo  «ecompll.sh  our  objective, 
luunely,  lu  fully  restore  the  sale  of  com- 
mercial .silver  lo  n  free  market' 

Mr  MAGI,'USON.  I  think  the  Senator 
Is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  CHUHCII.  Docs  not  the  Senator 
aKrec  that  i'  we  repeal  the  silver  trans- 
fer tux,  wc  would  actually  be  doing  the 
taxpayers  a  favor,  since  today  it  is  cost- 
n.':  the  Irei.sury  more  to  collect  the  tax 
than  it  is  ri«ceiviinT  In  tax  retm-ns'.' 

Mr  MAGNfSON.  'nUs  Ls  the  only  tax 
I  know  of— I  am  sure  it  is  tiic  only  one 
in  the  United  States,  and  I  do  not  know 
of  any  in  lie  world— which  costs  six 
limes  more  '•■o  collect  than  what  is  taken 
m.  Last  year  $14,000  was  paid  on  this 
lax.  They  uould  take  in  some  money  if 
they  had  a  silver  futures  market. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  want  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Wasliinpton  for  his 
statement  today,  and  the  other  Sen- 
ators who  have  participated.  I  think  he 
has  served  notice  that  we  of  the  West 
want,  as  the  first  order  of  business  in 
the  next  se.'sion.  to  take  up  and  press 
for  the  repeal  of  the  .silver  transfer  lax. 

Mr.  DODD.  Madam  President,  will 
the  .Senator  yield  "^ 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  frora  Washington  for  his  statc- 
nent  and  the  way  he  has  handled  the 
-oaltcr.  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
and  has  stated  well  the  case  for  New 
Sngland.  C:onnccticut  has  two  of  the 
argest  users  of  silver.  We  arc  fearful 
.hat  if  the  transfer  tax  is  chmmat^d 
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wilhnul  ellmlnathm  of  the  pur«haj>o  act 
wr  Mhnll  be  badly  hurt  1  think  we  atw 
t tying  Ul  be  fair  tti  Ihln  Mtuatlnn  1 
tlTlnk  rt  has  bprn  well  Imndlfnl  t  nm 
uratrful  to  the  Rrnator  from  Wa.-hln«- 
Um  for  tho  way  he  U  taking  cure  of  it. 

Mr  MAfJNUSON  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator 

Mr  HMITH  of  Ma.i«aclniReltA  Mudum 
FrrRidrnt,  will  the  Senator  yield V 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Seii- 
iilot  from  Ma.v>aehu.selt.M 

Mr  SMITH  of  MnHsachusctts  I  too 
wish  to  thaiik  the  SenaUir  ftom  Wju»h- 
InKton  for  h\^  action  here  this  morning 
and  hi.-^  .Matetnrnt  Coming  from  Ma.Hnn- 
rh-u.-etf,  a  Htatr  thnt  drpenrtn  a  great 
deal  on  silver  for  manufariurlng  of 
Jewelry  and  .iilvprplatr,  I  wish  to  aAco- 
ciat-<>  myjlf  with  the  rnnark.i  of  the 
Sennt-or  from  Rhode  iNland.  I  am  sure 
the  problem  will  br  handled  in  a  fair  and 
Just  manner. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  Madam  President, 
let  UA  relurn  now,  not  to  taxes,  but  to  the 
appropriation  bill. 


SALE   OF   MINERAL   ESTATE    IN 
CERTAIN    LANDS 

Mr  METCALF.  Madam  President. 
will  tlu"  Senator  from  Washington  yield 
.so  that  the  Chair  may  lay  before  the 
Senate  mes.';nKes  from  the  House  of  R<p- 
re.-enlativcs'' 

Mr    MAGNUSON      I  yield 

rne  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  mrs.sagp  from  the 
Hou.sc  i)f  Representatives  announcing  \i» 
di.sagreement  to  the  amrndmrnUi  ol  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  iRR  81.14'  to  aulhor- 
iv.e  the  sale  of  the  mineral  estate  in  cer- 
tain lands,  and  ri^quesling  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  ihe  dlsaureeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon 

Mr  MKTCALF  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  upon  its  amendments,  agree 
to  the  reque.'<t  of  the  Hou.se  for  a  confrr- 
ence,  and  that  the  Chair  apr>olnt  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

Thr  motion  v^oa  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Ofllcer  appoini^^l  Mr  Jackson, 
Mr  BTBI.E.  and  Mr,  Kvchel  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


WITHDRAWAL  AND  DISPOSITION  OF 
MINERAL  mTERESTS  IN  CERT. UN 
PUBLIC  LANDS  IN  PIMA  COUNTY, 
ARIZ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  bc- 
foie  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Rcpresenlalivcs  announcing  it,s 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  10566'  to  pro- 
vide for  tlie  withdrawal  and  orderly  dis- 
position of  mineral  interests  in  certain 
public  lands  in  Pima  County,  Ariz.,  and 
requesting  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  upon  its  amendment,  agree  to 
the  request  of  the  House  for  a  confer- 
ence, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  tlie  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appoint.ed  Mr  Jackson, 
Mr.  Bible,  and  Mr.  Kuchel  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


MRSftAdf  FHOM  TMR  KOUMtr 

A  mriMingp  from  Mie  Ktniee  pf  Jlepre- 
•rtii.atlvpfi,  by  Mr  Bartletl.  onr  of  its 
I'puding    rlerku,    announced     that    the 

Ho\ine  hiul  pawned  the  bill  <S  aSAO  in 
amend  the  ael  known  an  the  Life  In- 
f.utiince  Act  {)f  Ihr  Diwlrict  of  Columb  a. 
apl)ioved  June  IB,  IIKM,  and  the  act 
knuwu  iu  tlu:  Fiix  aud  CttJ»uiUty  Ael  (if 
thr  District  of  Columbia,  approved  Oc- 
tober 3,  1040,  with  ta\  amendmrnl  in 
which  it  lequcfctcd  Uic  concurrenct  of 
t!ie  Senate 

The  luew.ugr  al,io  announced  that  the 
Ilou.'.e  had  passed  thr  following  biU.-J  of 
tlic  S(  naie.  each  wiUi  lunrndmcnts,  In 
which  It  ruqur.stcd  the  concurrence  of 
tJie  Senate*. 

.'11  An  iH't  to  nm«t)d  »*rUan  Oftol  of 
thi'  .lit  mtiiljHl  "An  net  lo  pr^vriit  p»rni- 
rlcvin  politlrnj  nrtlvUie*"  (the  Rntch  PtJlll- 
I.'nl  Al  ttvitlr*  Art)  to  rItminKtii  the  requlre- 
ninit  hnf  t.hr  I'lvil  8#rvioi>  CnmmliuUoij  im- 
port I  >  primlty  \nm  than  i>0  rtayn*  tuKprngio.T 
,'  <r  iuiv  I'lliition  of  section  0  of  th»  act,  unit 
s  ;i  17  At.  act  t.n  nmptid  provlsioM.'!  of  inw 
ri.  .:  ::g  t  '  prrsdnoJ  propirty  coming  Into 
the  rMst^xlv  (if  thp  pr.ipcrty  clfrli  Mptjopo.- 
Miin     Pnlk-p     Departmciit,     Knd     tor     oUier 

Th.f  irassape  furth.er  announced  iht\% 
the  Hou.se  1-ad  passed  the  foilowmg  bills, 
m  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate 

H  U- 5200.  An  in  i  i,.  m.^kc  pcr!n.'a;r!.t  ti'.e 
exitting  iuipens:  ns  .  r  the  i..x  (  t;  t!ir  n-8t 
fl'^mfi^tlr  pr^crKtanj  ul  cucwuui  -..  iii,.ii.  •,il, 
1'.!:.  Ki-;;.c.  ::  lutcl  ,'atty  U(■la^  Mi.'.n  ..;.d 
(    n.t  ;  luu.  !i»  or  tnlxtviroi  ihrreof. 

>      A:    i.(  ;    iir  i.iunul  the  'li.:,.".    Art 

pfrniit   the  ctrripnntlnn  of  rprt..;ii 

(lirrirrs     u^     rnrrirni     of     Ix'jitlrd 


« 


Mil  :, 
•  : '.i)ii 


\\  \i  H.i4  Ar.  ml  to  anienU  tlie  Ii.trrr.nJ 
K"V(  :,  tr  c  ,.(io  ;i>  (  rcviUr  n  UeUutUun  '.ot 
pii^iuriii    if  rwlrruiikbir  priiund  rriil* 

H  It  lU.'i.l  All  net  l>'  prnide  for  Ihr  '.cin- 
I-;  .'\  '  ■.;>  p<'U).h,'ii  w{  thr  dvitien  ^)lJ  ruikb.i.iUl 
uiA.:liUUin  luul  (.li  Cork  Kiwppora. 

HK  i'J418  An  act  lo  amend  the  act  rn- 
tiilcd  "An  net  to  nuthoriM  the  Cuinmii"- 
^.  licrii  of  t!,f  I)..<tr!rt  i.f  Cui'.aubift  !o  mukc 
rt»Kuln:Jon«  t  >  prrvcrt  and  cuiitfiJ  Ui*  sprfatl 
of  (on.municat)lc  and  preventable  diaeuace." 
i  ;  p;  !\t>d  A,n<UBt  11     1939    M  amended: 

nn  \'2W\  An  act  to  amend  the  ait  of 
Jiuie  4,  liiifl.  aa  It  reluteii  to  tht  appointmeni 
(  ;  i!ic  Dlrtrlrt  of  Columbia  ArmorT  Boiird. 

H  R  13626  An  act  to  amend  aectun  .73 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Coda  of  1S84  tu 
providfl  R  7-yr!ir  not  operating  loss  Ciirryovcr 
Jor  ceruiin  regulated  transportation  carp  ;ra- 

HR  '252:'  An  act  to  provide  for  the  frr-f' 
entry  of  one  nuclear  magnetic  reecnance 
sprctrcimeter  and  one  mass  spectrometer  for 
t!.e  UP?  of  the  University  of  Illinois 

H.R  12712  An  act  to  assist  the  Slates  to 
provtdi!  additional  facilities  for  research  at 
the   Stato    aCTic'olturai   expenment   s-.ations 

HR  12719  An  act  to  proxide  for  pu.-pospp 
of  Inccme  taxes  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.s  that  awards  received  under  the  Jap- 
anese-American Evacuation  Claims  Act  of 
K'48  sJiall  not  be  included  In  ertjss  income: 
and 

HR  12820  Ar.  act  to  validate  the  cover- 
age of  certain  State  and  local  employees  1ti 
the  State  of  Arkansas  under  the  agreement 
entered  into  by  such  State  pursuact  tc  sec- 
tion 218  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution <H  Con  Res.  508)  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  parts  l 
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and  2  of  "Structure  and  Organization 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Uruted 
States,"  87th  Congress.  1st  session,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore: 

S.  1308.  An  act  to  Incorporate  the  Naval 
Sea  Cadet  Corps; 

S.  2250.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  Incor- 
poration of  the  National  Woman's  Relief 
Corps.  Auxiliary  to  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  organized  1883.  78  years  ago; 

S.  2321.  An  act  to  encourage  and  aid  the 
development  of  reconstructive  medicine  and 
svirgery  and  the  development  of  medlcosur- 
gical  research  by  authorizing  the  licensing  of 
tissue  banks  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  by 
facilitating  antemortem  and  postmortem  do- 
nations of  human  tissue  for  tissue  bank 
purposes,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  7782.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands 
in  the  State  of  Maryland  to  the  Prince 
Georges  County  Hospital,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  10062.  An  act  to  extend  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  laws  to  American  Samoa;  and 

H.R.  10433  An  act  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  codify  recent  military 
laws,  and  to  Improve  the  code. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

H  R.  5260  An  act  to  make  permanent  the 
existing  suspensions  of  the  tax  on  the  first 
domestic  processing  of  coconut  oil,  palm  oil. 
palm  kernel  oil,  and  fatty  acids,  salts,  and 
combinations  or  mixtures  thereof; 

H  R.  5700.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  permit  the  designation  of  certain 
contract  carriers  as  carriers  of  bonded  mer- 
chandise; 

H.R.  8754.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  provide  a  deduction  for 
payment  of  redeemable  ground  rents; 

H  R  12213.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  duties  on  cork- 
board  insulation  and  on  cork  stoppers; 

H  R.  12526.  An  act  to  amend  section  172 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide a  7-year  net  operating  loss  carryover 
for  certain  regulated  transportation  corpora- 
tions; 

H  R.  12529  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  nuclear  magnetic  resonance 
spectrometer  and  one  mass  spectrometer  for 
the  use  of  the  University  of  Illinois; 

H  R.  12719.  An  act  to  provide,  for  purposes 
of  income  taxes  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Codes,  that  awards  received  under  the  Japa- 
nese-American Evacuation  Claims  Act  of 
1948  shall  not  be  Included  in  gross  income; 
and 

H  R  12820.  An  act  to  validate  the  cover- 
age of  certain  State  and  local  employees  in 
the  State  of  Arkansas  under  the  agreement 
entered  into  by  such  State  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 218  of  the  Soci.ll  Security  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

H.R  12418.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  authorize  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  make  regu- 
lations to  prevent  and  control  the  spread  of 
communicable  and  preventable  diseases,"  ap- 
proved August  11,  1939,  as  amended;  and 

H.R.  12467.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  4.   1948,  as  It  relates   to  the  appoint- 


ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  Armory 
Board  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

H.R  12712.  An  act  to  assist  the  States  to 
provide  additional  facilities  for  research  at 
the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  1)08)  authorizing  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  parts  1  and  2  of 
"Structure  and  Organization  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  States,"  87th 
Congress,  1st  session,  was  referred  to  the 
Comrr.ittee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
as  follows ; 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) .  That  there  be 
prlnte<l  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  ten  thousand  additional 
copies  each  of  parts  1  and  2  of  the  hearings 
entitled  "Structure  and  Organization  of  the 
Comm.inist  Party  of  the  United  States", 
Eighty-seventh  Congress,  first  session. 


INDEl'ENDENT       OFFICES       APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12711'  making  appro- 
priations for  sundn,-  independent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
fKjrations.  agencies,  and  offices  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  Madam  President, 
the  independent  offices  appropriation  bill 
for  19t53  covers  some  26  agencies  and  the 
appropriations  as  reported  to  the  Senate 
total  511,762.653,000.  which  is  an  increase 
of  $288,012,000  over  the  House  bill.  Of 
the  larger  amounts  in  the  bill: 

Five  billion  two  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lion dollars  of  that  total  amount  is  for 
Vetera.ns'  Administration,  of  which  over 
$1  biLion  is  for  inpatient  medical  care 
for  veterans.  This  is  the  first  year  in 
which  the  total  amount  for  medical  care 
for  our  veterans  in  veterans  hospitals 
has  gC)ne  over  the  $1  billion  mark,  show- 
ing the  tremendous  cost  of  hospitaliza- 
tion for  the  veterans  of  this  country. 

Three  billion  seven  hundred  million 
dollars  is  for  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  which  is  a  sub- 
stantial increase  from  last  year  because 
of  the  increase  in  the  program  which  is 
well  known  to  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Seven  hundred  and  eighty-six  million 
dollars  is  for  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency. 

Six  hundred  and  thirty-four  million 
dollars  is  for  the  Housing  Agency,  of 
which  $300  million  is  for  the  urban  re- 
newal fund.     This  is  a  new  item. 

Five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  million 
dollars  is  for  the  fast  growing  General 
Services  Administration,  of  which  $185 
million  is  for  construction  of  new  Federal 
buildings.  This  is  for  the  whole  United 
States. 

Thi-ee  hundred  and  thirty-five  million 
dollars  is  for  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-three  million 
dollars  is  for  civil  defense. 


The  committee  recommends  restora- 
tions totaling  $344,214,000  and  reduc- 
tions of  $56,202,000. 

The  largest  restoration  is  $110  mil- 
lion for  the  civil  defense  operations  in 
the  Department  of  Defense,  which  was 
done  by  Executive  order  last  fall  when 
Congress  was  not  m  session.  In  other 
words,  certain  functions  were  put  in  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

The  next  largest  restoration  is  $62 
million  for  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, mainly  for  Federal  build- 
ings. 

The  next  largest  is  the  restoration  of 
$60  million  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  was  re- 
stored by  $46  million,  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation  by  $25  million. 

Of  the  reductions,  totaling  $56  mil- 
lion, the  main  item  was  payment  of  $42 
naillion  to  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Fund. 

The  1963  appropriations  in  the  bill  are 
$2  billion  more  than  in  1962,  a  reduction, 
however,  of  $791  million  from  the  1963 
budget  estimates. 

The  committee  recommended  amounts 
over  the  estimates  for  three  items,  com- 
paratively small  amounts  in  comparison 
with  the  ones  we  reduced  and  in  com- 
parison with  the  budget  estimates. 

Madam  President,  there  was  a  tech- 
nical mistake  made  m  reporting  the  bill. 
I  do  not  want  to  take  up  all  the  commit- 
tee amendments  at  this  time,  but  I  think, 
if  the  Senate  will  bear  with  me,  the  fol- 
lowing amendment  should  be  made: 

On  page  20,  in  line  4,  after  the  word 
"including"  insert:  "fallout  shelters 
therein  and". 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Without  objection,  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  shall  not  ask  that 
the  committee  amendments  be  agreed  to 
en  bloc,  but  I  shall  proceed  with  any 
questions  or  any  amendment  separately 
that  Senators  may  have  on  the  bill 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  opportunity  at  this  time  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  and  of  the 
full  Appropriations  Committee,  for  re- 
storing the  budget  estimates  in  respect 
of  the  item  for  payment  to  air  carriers. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  had  made 
an  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  of  $84.- 
578.000.  The  House  allowed  $71,900,000, 
making  a  cut  of  15  percent,  as  the  chair- 
man knows.  The  committee  recom- 
mendation is  that  the  figure  be  increased 
to  $83,078,000. 

The  difference  between  the  commit- 
tee's recommendation  and  the  original 
budget  estimate  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that,  in  the  meantime,  the  CAB 
has  calculated  that  certain  savings  can 
be  effected. 

Most  of  this  money  will  be  paid  for 
subsidies  to  the  so-called  feeder  lines, 
the  local  air  carriers. 


Madam  President,  I  had  a  most  ex- 
cellent opportunity  only  last  week,  while 
attending  a  meeting  in  Anchorage. 
Alaska,  of  th(j  Association  of  LocaF 
Transport  Airlines,  to  learn  again  of  the 
u.sefulness  and  value — even  the  essen- 
tiality— of  these  local  feeder  Imes. 

The  Senator  :'rom  Colorado  (Mr.  At- 
LoTTl,  who  is  in  the  Chamber,  knows 
quite  well  that  many  of  the  communi- 
ties in  his  State  depend  upon  these  serv- 
ice.s.  and  that  many  areas  of  the  country 
would  be  almost  totally  devoid  of  trans- 
jKirtation  faciliiies  if  we  did  not  have 
these  feeder  linos. 

The  committee  has  expressed  the  de- 
sire that  the  jaibsidies  be  reduced  as 
rapidly  as  possil)le.  The  CAB  feels  like- 
wise. On  accoxmt  of  my  conversations 
with  the  executives  of  the.se  lines  only 
last  week,  I  can  inform  the  Senate  that 
the  carriers  themselves  want  to  reduce 
the  subsidies  us  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  evenmally  :o  eliminate  them.  For 
the  present,  however,  it  is  imp>erative 
that  these  payments  be  made  because  it 
is  in  the  national  interest  to  do  so. 

I  notice  that  the  committee  report 
mentions  the  need  for  ever  improving 
the  quality  of  aircraft  of  these  local 
."^revice  routes.  I  can  .say.  in  behalf  of 
the  Alaska  carrers,  that  wherever  pos- 
sible they  provicc  the  mo.st  modem  type 
of  aircraft,  the  type  de  ugned  to  effect 
the  greatest  economies  and  thus  to  re- 
duce the  subsid  es.  The  one  exception 
to  this  is  in  sou'heastom  Alaska,  where 
there  are  ver>'  fr'w  airfields,  and  where 
the  subsidized  carriers  and  others  are 
required  to  place  exclusive  reliance  upon 
anipliibious  plaries  for  intercommunity 
service. 

There  is  no  an.swer  to  this  problem, 
other  than  the  building  of  airfield.';,  be- 
cause new  and  improved  aircraft  for  this 
type  of  service  are  not  being  developed. 

I  think  the  committee  action  was  wise 
in  restoring  the  amount  requested,  be- 
cause the  CAB  is  not  going  to  make  any 
pajTnenLs  unless  they  are  e-ssential  and 
unless  they  are  -equired  In  any  case, 
this  Ls  m  the  nature  of  a  contractual  ar- 
rangement. Thf  Congress  ha.s  decided 
heretofore  that  the  subsidies  should  be 
paid,  and  the  C/.B  is  only  carrying  out 
the  mandate  of  the  Congress  in  this  re- 
spect. 

I  also  wi.sh  to  commend  the  commit- 
tee for  having  restored  to  the  figure  esti- 
mated by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  the 
amount  for  Federal  buildings  I  speak 
especially,  of  course,  on  account  of  an 
interest  in  the  Federal  building  which  is 
to  be  built  soon  at  Juneau,  the  capital  of 
AIa.ska. 

Overall,  in  respect  to  the  appropria- 
tion bill,  which  carries  with  it  so  much 
money.  I  think  the  committee  has  acted 
very  wisely  and  in  the  national  interest. 
I  de.^ire  to  thank  the  chairman  and  the 
members  of  his  committee. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska.  Of  course,  in  respect 
to  the  local  transportation  airlines,  a 
contractual  obligation  is  involved.  It 
will  have  to  be  paid.  The  estimate  is 
pretty  close  to  being  riyht  on  the  nose. 

I  have  never  understood  why  the 
House  has  always  cut  the  amount,  be- 
cause it  will  hav2  to  be  paid,  anyway, 
under  the  law. 


Mr.  BARTLETT.     Surely. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is  a  legal  obli- 
gation. Our  committee  has  always  felt 
it  was  a  legal  obligation.  These  carriers 
could  even  sue  the  Government  for  the 
amounts 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  On  this  matter.  I  think 
our  attitude  has  been  that  it  is  a  con- 
tractual obligation.  Either  we  provide 
for  it  now,  or  we  shall  have  to  hold  addi- 
tional hearings  and  put  the  item  in  a  sec- 
ond or  third  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  next  year. 

The  difficulty  in  this  regard,  as  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  pointed  out.  is 
that  if  we  put  these  feeder  airlines  in  a 
position  of  not  being  able  to  receive  their 
subsidy  money  when  it  is  due.  then  we 
place  Uiem  in  very  difficult  straits  and 
actually  may  even  impede  improvement 
of  the  safety  factor,  as  to  which  all  of 
them  have  very  fine  records. 

The  chairman  and  I  have  discussed 
this  many  times.  It  was  the  feeling  of 
the  committee  that  the  only  logical  thing 
to  do  was  to  ifut  the  item  in  the  bill. 
We  have  to  face  it.  We  have  to  pay 
these  obligations.  There  is  no  point  in 
putting  many  of  our  feeder  airlines  in  a 
tight  financial  bind,  which  we  certainly 
would  by  not  providing  the  money  which 
they  need  and  are  entitled  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Madam  President.  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

Madam  President.  I  wish  to  make  per- 
fectly clear  on  the  record  the  intent  and 
impact  of  tlie  Senate  in  approving  the 
item  of  $83,078,000  for  payments  to  air 
caj-riers  in  Uie  CivU  Aeronautics  Board 
budget. 

Some  few  weeks  ago  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  that  Board  and 
discuss  the  problem  of  the  feeder  air- 
hnes.  Tlie  capable  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  MoNPo.vEY]  who  is  a  fellow 
member  of  the  subcommittee  which  con- 
sidered this  bill,  was  gracious  enough  to 
insert  my  statement  on  that  occasion  in 
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Following  my  remarks,  the  members 
of  the  Board  and  I  enjoyed  a  frank  dis- 
cussion of  the  issue.  Chairman  Boyd 
said  to  me  at  one  point; 

It  Is  hard  to  come  up  with  something  to 
get  service  within  the  frameworlt  of  the 
money  available  I  don't  Know  what  the 
answer  i.s.  but  when  I  told  you  the  other  day 
that  we  needed  guidance.  I  was  being  ab- 
solutely candid  with  you.  We  cannot  pro- 
mote aviation  as  we  see  the  need  and  the 
requirements  unless  we  can  provide  money 
for  it. 

On  another  occasion.  Chairman  Boyd 
observed  that  it  was  one  thing  for  the 
Congress  to  establish  a  policy,  as  we  did 
in  1938  when  we  determined  that  neces- 
sary air  transportation  service  should  be 
supported  by  direct  Federal  subsidy  pay- 
ment, but  It  is  another  thing,  Mr.  Boyd 
thinks,  when  we  collectively  amend  that 
policy  each  year  by  our  appropriations 
action. 


Madam  President,  Chairman  Boyd  has 
a  point.  And  the  Senate  today  by  ap- 
proving the  full  amount  sought  by  the 
CAB  will  be  making  it  clear  that  it  re* 
mains  the  pohcy  and  the  will  of  the  Con- 
gress tha:  such  payment  money  be  pro- 
vided to  faster  and  develop  a  sound  local 
air  trans]X)rtation  system. 

A.S  a  matter  of  interest,  the  action  of 
the  House,  while  it  might  superficially 
appear  to  be  a  partial  denial  of  the  exist- 
mg  pohcy  is  actually  a  reafiflrmation. 
Pare  14966  of  the  Concrfssion.al  Record 
contains  a  colloquy  between  my  able  col- 
league. Representative  D.'\ve  M.^^etin, 
of  Nebr£.ska,  and  Chairman  Albert 
Thom.^s.  of  tile  Independent  Offices  Ap- 
propnaticns  Subcommittee,  as  follows: 

Mr  Maiti.n  of  Nebraska  Mr  Chairman, 
I  notice  that  the  CAB  has  had  a  reduction 
In  their  appropriation  In  this  bill  We  In 
Nebraska  are  served  by  an  outstanding 
feeder  airline,  the  Frontier  Airline  of  Den- 
ver. We  have  three  routes,  one  north  and 
south  and  two  east  and  west.  We  are  par- 
ticularly concerned  In  regard  to  the  specific 
effect  of  this  reduction  on  these  feeder 
airlines  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question  Will  this  reduction  In  the  CAB 
funds  affert  our  feeder  airline  operations 
Ui   Nebraska? 

Mr.  Thoi,ias.  Not  one  bit.  We  do  not  want 
to  cripple  your  airlines.  You  are  entitled 
to  good  service.  All  we  are  attempting  to 
do  is  to  gift  you  better  service  and  at  the 
s.-'.me  time  get  it  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
As  a  matter  of  fart  whatrver  the  costs  are. 
that  will  te  a  debt  and  it  Is  going  to  have 
to  be  paid.  This  debt  will  not  occur  for 
a  number  of  months  In  its  entirety.  Ex- 
perience h:i.8  shown  that  we  In  effect  have 
been  a  little  overgenerous  with  the  CAB. 

I  want  tc  commend  our  distinguished  col- 
league herr.  He  .s  a  most  valuable  Mem- 
ber     He  hf:s  worked  at  the  Job. 

For  the  first  time  and  I  will  ask  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  If  I  am 
not  correct,  our  subcommlttoe  invited  in 
the  feeder  airlines  for  a  discussion  of  their 
problems.  We  went  Into  It  and  found  in  a 
good  many  Instances  some  savings  could  be 
made.  This  wiU  not  hurt  them.  Tell  that 
to  your  people. 

In  a  further  colloquy  between  Chair- 
man Thov.\s  and  Chairman  John  Bell 
Williams,  of  the  Aeronautics  Subcom- 
mittee, there  was  this  exchange: 

Mr  Wn_'„;AMS.  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  [Mr  Martin]  mentioried 
that  the  CAB  requested  something  like  $84,- 
500.000  for  this  purpose  but  that  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  the  sum  of  $71,900,000  or 
thereabouts  would  be  sufficient:  they  made  a 
reduction  of  some  $12  million,  roughly  speak- 
ing. It  is  my  understanding  that  tlie  esti- 
mate that  was  made  by  the  cummittee  and 
the  amount  that  is  included  in  this  bill  for 
this  purpose  Is  simply  an  educated  guess  on 
the  part  of  the  committee:  and  I  presume 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  Is  a  continuing 
obligation,  that  if  the  figure  of  $71,900,000 
turns  out  to  be  Insufficient,  the  matter  will 
be  fiurther  considered  by  the  gentleman  and 
his  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Our  distinguished  col- 
league Is  eminently  correct.  I  want  to  say 
as  to  the  educated  guess  that  should  It  turn 
out  that  the  figure  Is  not  sufficient,  we  will 
straighten  it  out  and  take  care  of  it.  The 
committee  felt,  however,  that  the  figure  was 
approximately  right.  The  budget  estimate 
was  for  $85  million.  The  committee  felt  in 
the  light  of  past  experience  that  tills  figure 
could  be  cut  $10  million  or  $11  million,  for 
we  found  in  a  previous  year  we  had  appro- 
pri.ited  $7  million  or  $8  million  too  much. 
The  gentleman  Is  correct,  the  committee  will 
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be  ready  to  correct  any  deficiency  in  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  THOM.^3.  I  yield 

Mr.  WiLLL^MS.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  is  presently 
in  the  process  of  making  a  survey  of  this 
specific  problem,  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  so-called  feeder  or  rural  service  airlines, 
and  they  are  doing  this  also  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Association  of  Local  Trans- 
port Airlines,  which  is  commonly  known  as 
ALTA.  The  purpose  of  this.  I  think,  is  to 
find  some  way  by  which  the  subsidy  can 
eventually  be  reduced  whether  it  be  through 
the  development  of  aircraft  specifically 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  local  service  or  other- 
wise. It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  is  to  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident by  June  30,  1963,  on  a  program  of 
reducing  subsidy  payments. 

I  appreciate  the  response  given  to  me  by 
the  chairman  of  this  committee  and  I  feel 
certain  that  the  service  of  the  local  service 
airlines  is  not  in  jeopardy. 

With  our  action  today  in  approving 
the  full  request  of  the  CAB  and  the  as- 
surance of  Chairman  Thomas  that  his 
'committee  will  be  ready  to  correct  any 
deficiency  in  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion," I  trust  that  the  record  will  be 
abundantly  clear  that  it  is  the  will  and 
intention  of  the  Congress  that  the  bene- 
fits of  air  transportation  be  provided 
across  our  Nation,  in  the  full  knowledge 
that  much  of  the  local  air  transportation 
is  not  now  and  will  not  in  the  foresee- 
able future,  be  self-supporting. 

We  are  reafiBrming  our  position  that 
the  best  interests  of  America  require  a 
strong  national  air  transportation  sys- 
tem. I  stress  the  word,  "national."  It 
would  be  shortsighted  folly  to  neglect 
those  portions  of  our  country  which  have 
less  population.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  progressive  shrinkage  of  rail  trans- 
portation in  many  areas.  This  means 
that  air  transportation  is  more  Impor- 
tant than  ever.  Indeed,  it  is  the  only 
modern  public  transportation  facility 
available  to  many  sections,  including  my 
State  of  Nebraska.  Air  travel  has  be- 
come the  basic  public  transportation 
service. 

Finally,  Madam  President,  by  our  ac- 
tion today,  we  are  protecting  the  already 
sizable  investment  we  have  in  local  air 
carrier  service. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  There  is  one  other  mat- 
ter, aside  from  the  helicopter  operations, 
which  should  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate.  I  refer  to  the  language 
in  the  report  which  places  emphasis 
upon  trying  to  find  new  aircraft  to  sup- 
plant the  many  old  E>C-3's  which  are 
still  in  operation  in  this  country. 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  The  new  planes, 
yes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  DC-3,  of  course,  is 
unsurpassed  and  unequaled  in  its  reputa- 
tion, but  the  facts  are  that  we  must  find 
new  types  of  equipment  for  these  feeder 
airlines  to  enable  them  to  operate  on  a 
more  economical  basis. 

We  have  provided  strong  language  in- 
dicating it  is  necessary  to  go  into  this 
field.  Such  airplanes  as  the  F-27  have 
proved  to  be  very  successful  on  the  coast. 


but  not  adaptable  to  other  areas;  par- 
ticularly high,  dry  areas  with  high  heat. 

The  Griunman  Gulf  Stream  is  avail- 
able, but  we  need  to  do  further  research 
in  the  area.  We  must  find  an  airplane 
which  can  operate  economically  as  a 
feeder  plane,  on  the  fields  of  the  plains, 
the  high  mountain  fields,  and  the  sea 
level  fields. 

The  language  of  the  committee  is 
definitely  aimed  at  trying  to  stimulate 
this,  so  that  we  might  find  the  ultimate 
in  an  economical  carrier  for  feeder  air- 
lines. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Madam  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  think  that  the 
committee's  move  in  that  direction  is  all 
to  the  good,  because  the  improved  and 
more  economical  planes  are  not  only 
desirable  but  also  necessary. 

Until  they  are  developed  and  come 
into  use.  of  course  it  will  be  necessary  to 
continue  the  subsidy  arrangements 
without  any  diminution,  because  vast 
areas  of  the  country  are  exclusively  de- 
pendent upon  the  local  feeder  services 
for  personal  transportation.  That  is 
true  in  Alaska.  It  is  as  true  today,  as 
it  has  been  for  many  years,  that  if  one 
does  not  fly.  he  does  not  travel.  Alaska 
does  not  have  the  train  service  available 
elsewhere.  Alaska  does  not  have  the 
highway  connections  available  in  the 
other  States.  It  is  a  choice  between  fly- 
ing and  reaching  one's  destination  with 
great  difficulty. 

The  committee  has  performed  a  first- 
rate  service  in  making  the  restoration 
and  m  calling  upon  the  CAB  to  move  ag- 
gressively and  quickly  to  assist  in  devel- 
oping a  first-class  plan  for  that  type  of 
service. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President. 
Senators  have  been  discussing  the  CAB 
item  in  the  bill.  I  suggest  that  if  there 
is  any  further  question  on  that  section 
of  the  bill,  it  be  proposed  now. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  language  on 
page  5  of  the  report  concerning  the 
amendment  regarding  helicopter  opera- 
tions which  was  added  to  the  bill  by 
the  Senate  committee.  I  know  several 
Senators  have  an  interest  in  that  subject, 
pro  and  con.  Now  might  be  a  good  time 
to  discuss  the  subject.  I  know  that  it 
will  be  discussed,  so  it  might  as  well  be 
discussed  now. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  At  the  appropriate 
time  I  wish  to  move  to  eliminate  what  I 
believe  is  a  very  regrettable  provision. 
If  the  Senator  will  indicate  to  me  when 
he  believes  the  parliamentary  situation 
is  proper,  I  shall  make  the  motion.  I 
shall  completely  abide  by  his  decision. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  the  Senator  should  not  make 
his  motion  now  so  that  it  can  be  dis- 
posed of. 

Mr.  KUCHEL,  Madam  President,  I 
move  that  all  the  language  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  on  lines  24  and  25  of  page  6 
of  the  bill  be  deleted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair   advises  the  Senator  from   Cali- 


fornia that  the  motion  should  be  put  in 
the  afi&rmative.  The  question  should  be 
on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Then,  following  the 
rule,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  committee  amendment  appearing  on 
lines  24  and  25.  page  6. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
that  particular  committee  amendment? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Will  the  Senator  ex- 
plain his  amendment? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Yes;  I  shall  speak  on 
it. 

I  rise  with  a  little  trepidation  The 
author  of  the  amendment  is  as  able  and 
distinguished  a  Senator  as  any  in  the 
Senate.  The  senior  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Russell  J  is  respected  by  every 
one  of  his  colleagues.  The  position  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  on  pub- 
lic questions  in  the  Senate  carries  great 
weight. 

Nevertheless,  in  rising  to  oppose  the 
amendment  sponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  I  do  so  becau.se  in  my 
judgment — and  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
agree  with  me  on  this  occasion — the 
amendment  is  completely  unwarranted 
and  against  the  public  interest. 

I  should  like  to  state  the  facts.  In 
days  gone  by  the  Congie.ss  of  the  United 
States  authorized  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  to  detennine  whether  or  not  heli- 
copter services  m  American  urban  areas. 
with  assistance  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment in  the  form  of  subsidies,  might  or 
might  not  be  in  the  public  interest.  In 
the  State  from  which  I  come  a  business 
was  established  in  the  Los  Angeles  met- 
tropolitan  area  called  Los  Anuelcs  Air- 
ways to  provide  helicopter  service  not 
merely  to  and  from  the  Los  Angeles  In- 
ternational Airport,  but  also  to  provide 
20  or  more  heliports  located  as  far  as 
70  miles  away  from  the  airport,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  provide  additional  means  of 
transportation  in  a  den.scly  populated 
area,  where  the  highways  are  choked 
with  automobiles  and  the  people  need  ad- 
ditional means  of  transportation. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  there- 
fore, in  its  wisdom,  certificated  the  oper- 
ation, and  provided  Federal  a.s.sistance  to 
determine  whether  it  would  be  feasible 
and  economically  justifiable  for  persons 
to  enter  the  transportation  business 
utilizing  helicopters.  A  similar  busine.ss 
was  undertaken  in  the  city  of  Chicatro. 
The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  likewise 
certificated  a  helicopter  op>eration  in 
that  great  midwest-ern  metropolis.  A 
similar  group  of  people  in  New  York 
City  formed  a  helicopter  transportation 
operation,  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  likewise  certificated  that  opera- 
tion. 

In  the  last  half  dozen  years  those  three 
pilot  transportation  projects  have  re- 
ceived assistance  from  the  Government 


of  the  United  States.  This  year  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  acting 
not  only  thrciugh  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  but  also  through  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress that  tlie  helicopter  subsidy  pro- 
gram be  continued.  In  passing  the  bill 
before  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at^reed  with  the  executive 
branch.  The  bill  came  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  The 
amount  of  the  subsidy  recommended  this 
year  by  the  executive  branch  is 
$5,850,000. 

This  IS  les.s  than  the  budgeted  and 
approved  figure  for  the  last  fiscal  year. 
The  House  cut  back  that  amount  to 
$4,975,000.  Tne  Senate  committee  rec- 
ommended that  the  deleted  amount 
be  restored  t<:>  the  full  budgeted  figure 
of  $5,850,000,  which  I  think  was  wise. 
On  the  basis  of  the  testimony  it  weis  indi- 
cated that  this  project,  this  helicopter 
operation,  in  these  three  great  metro- 
politan areas  is  coming  to  a  point  where 
it  will  be  economically  feasible  for  such 
an  operation  ix)  stand  on  its  own  feet. 

It  was  at  that  point  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  made  his  motion  to  add 
certain  limiting  language  to  the  bill.  I 
regret  that  it  was  added  in  committee. 
by  a  divided  vote.  The  language  added 
by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  reads  as 
follows: 

Provided.  That  not  to  exceed  25  percent  of 
Buch  subsidy  shall  be  available  for  helicopter 
operations  in  any  one  area. 

Do  Senators  know  what  that  does? 
That  arbitrarily  overrules  the  con.'Jidered 
judgment  and  the  recommendation  of 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and.  without  any  warrant  or  rea- 
son, takes  from  each  of  these  three  heli- 
copter operations  a  considerable  amount 
of  the  temporary  assistance  recom- 
mended by  the  administration.  I  have 
before  me  a  letter  from  the  president 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Airways.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Los  Angeles  Airways.  Inc  , 
Los  Angeles.  Calif..  August  29,  1962. 
Hon.  Thomas  H  Kuchkl. 
U.S.  Senator. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Se.nator  Ki'chel;  I  am  terribly  dis- 
tressed by  the  recent  action  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  directing  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  to  arbitrarily  divide  the  House  appro- 
priations four  ways,  rather  than  equate  the 
funds  administratively  between  the  three 
certificated  operators,  as  provided  for  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act. 

As  you  know.  Los  Angeles  Airways  waa 
given  the  world's  first  temporary  certificate 
for  scheduled  helicopter  service  In  1947,  and 
has  been  recertificated  twice  since  then  In 
the  last  instance,  the  CAB  said: 

"Continuation  of  helicopter  service  in  Los 
Angeles  metropolitan  area  for  a  further  ex- 
perimental period  found  required  by  needs  of 
the  national  defense  and  commerce  of  the 
United  States.  LAA  has  provided  substan- 
tial public  benefits  and  Its  record  of  achieve- 
ment as  a  certificated  helicopter  operator,  de- 
spite lack  of  adequate  equipment,  has  been 
outstanding;  It  has  greatly  aided  civil  and 
national  defense,  benefited  the  postal  service, 


contributed  materially  to  the  technical  ad- 
vancement and  the  economic  development  of 
rotary-wing  aircraft  as  a  feasible  and  ac- 
cepted means  of  air  transportation,  and  has 
convenienced  a  comparatively  large  volume 
of  traffic"  (Board  Orders  Nos.  E  12832  and 
E- 12833  dated  July  28,  1958  i . 

Following  this  action  by  the  Board,  our 
company  made  loan  commitments  in  the 
amount  of  $2,891,637,  guaranteed  by  an  act 
of  Congress  This  enabled  us  to  purchase 
the  first  four  of  a  completely  new  generation 
of  helicopters,  identified  as  Sikorsky  Model 
8-61,  28-passenger,  twin-turbine  machines, 
costing  (fully  equipped)  in  excess  of  $750,000 
eai'h 

The  first  two  of  these  were  placed  In  serv- 
ice in  March  of  this  year,  the  third  a  little 
later,  and  the  fourth  about  10  days  ago. 
Public  reaction  to  these  new  aircraft  has 
been  most  impressive.  Ttafflc  increases  for 
the  past  6  months  attest  to  this  as  follows; 


Percent 

increase, 

1962  versTis 

1961 


March 

Ar.ril 

May 

June 

July 

August  (estimate) 


Pa«senger8  carried 

1962 

1061 

3,780 

3,646 

8.049 

3.640 

6.050 

3.810 

7,023 

4.476 

7.611 

4.612 

10,000 

4,002 

8.8 
38.4 
S8.8 
56.0 
65.0 
100.3 


It  Is  vital  to  understand  that  for  the 
remainder  of  this  year  these  machines  will 
be  operated  virtually  as  single-engine 
equipment,  due  to  the  normal  technical 
shaked  .'wn  procedures,  plus  the  lack  of 
adequate  ancillary  and  supporting  compo- 
nents, such  as  weather,  navigational  and 
ground  aids,  now  being  developed. 

For  the  past  three  years  our  company  has 
been  pursuing  an  orderly  and  far-reaching 
program  of  training  personnel,  expanding  our 
shop  facilities,  enlarging  heliports,  and  en- 
gineering communications  and  navigational 
devices  so  as  to  be  ready  to  operate  the  new 
aircraft  efflcientiV.  These  basic  building 
blocks  are  essential  to  the  safe  and  snund 
approach  to  our  commitment  to  the  public 
as  provided  for  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
administered  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board. 

Preliminary  economic  Indexes  for  these 
machines  were  submitted  to  the  Congress 
last  year  It  Is  now  possible  to  confirm  that 
these  estimates  were  reasonable. 

For  example : 


Fleet 


Subsidy  per  mile 

Capacity   per  aircraft, 

seat  miles  per  hour. . . 
Fuel  cost,  per  seat-mile 

(cents) 

Operating      cost      per 

available     seat-mile. 

direct  (cents) 


5-S-589 

4-S-61S, 
6-S-55S 

$2.58 

>t2.00 

497 

2,884 

1.76 

0.47 

27.6 

10.6 

Percent 

improTe- 

ment 


=  12 
480.3 
2ri3 

161.9 


'  Does  not  include  return  on  investment;  i.e.,  tem- 
porary rato  ihrouph  1962. 
»  Percent  increase. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  over  600 
shareholders  of  our  firm  know  that  our 
proposition  has  been  properly  litigated,  is 
sound,  and  that  we  are  complying  with  the 
spirit  and  the  intent  of  our  certificate  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity  More- 
over, it  should  be  pointed  out  that  only 
modest  amounts  of  subsidy  have  been  re- 
ceived by  our  company,  and  that  in  addition 
to  providing  a  public  service,  this  support 
has  been  used  efficiently  and  effectively  in 
the  training  and  gainful  employment  of  a 
reserve  of  highly  skilled  personnel,  efficient 
shop  facilities,   as  well,  as  the  construction 


of  heliports  and  airway   aids  without  other 
sources  of  support. 

The  effect  of  any  reduction  in  financial 
support  at  this  time  Is  both  unwarranted 
and  uneconomical.  As  a  practical  matter. 
It  would  have  the  net  effect  of  pegging  our 
level  of  service  to  a  point  of  mediocrity, 
which  would  underrr.lne  the  confidence  of 
the  public  Furthermore.  It  would  promote 
wa5tefu;ness  and  inefficiency. 

The  fiscal  trend  over  the  past  2  years  In 
Congress  Is  frustrating  sound  planning  and 
efficient  procedures,  and  unless  this  situa- 
tion Is  reversed,  the  end  cost  to  the  public 
will  be  less  and  less  service,  costing  more 
and  more  dollars,  and  ultimately  ending  in 
wiping  cut  of  existence  the  most  promising 
answer  to  the  short-haul  transportation 
problem. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Los  Ar  GELEs  AiHWATs.  Inc., 
C.   M.   Belinn,   President. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  in 
this  letter  the  certification  from  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for  Los  Angeles 
Airways  is  set  forth  in  part,  and  I  wish 
to  read  to  the  Senate  what  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  said  when  it  certi- 
fied this  service: 

Continuation  of  helicopter  service  in  Los 
Angeles  Metropolitan  area  for  a  further  ex- 
perimental period  found  required  by  needs 
of  the  national  defense  and  commerce  of  the 
United  States  Los  Angeles  Airways  has 
provided  substantial  public  benefits  and  lu 
record  of  achievement  as  a  certificated  heli- 
copter operator,  despite  lack  of  adequate 
equipment,  has  been  outstanding;  it  has 
greatly  a:  Jed  civil  and  national  defense,  ben- 
efited the  postal  service,  contributed  mate- 
rially to  the  technical  advancement  and  the 
economic  development  of  rotary-wing  air- 
craft as  a  feasible  and  accepted  means  of 
air  transportation,  and  has  convenienced  a 
comparatively  large  volume  of  traffic  (Board 
Orders  Nos  El  2832  and  E- 12833  dated  July 
28.   1958). 

Following  that  action  of  the  Board — 

Says  the  president  of  this  helicopter 
operation — 

our  company  made  loan  commitments  in 
the  amount  of  $2,891,637.  guaranteed  by  an 
Act  of  Congress  This  enabled  us  to  pur- 
chase the  first  four  of  a  completely  new 
generation  of  helicopters.  Identified  as  Si- 
korsky Model  S-61  28-passenger.  twln- 
turbine  maciilnes.  costing  i  fully  equipped) 
In  excess  of  $750,000  each.  The  first  of  these 
were  placed  in  service  In  March  of  this  year. 

That  was  about  6  months  ago 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  without  losing  my  rigiit  to 
the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Kuchel]  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President. 
first.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
letter  from  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
addres.sed  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t2ie  Record. 
as  follows: 

CrVlL   AEBONA.OT1CS   BOABD, 

Washington.  DC  August  27.  1962. 
Hon.  Warren  GMagnuson. 
Chairman.    Subcomittee    m    Charge    of    the 
Independent   Offices   Approprmtton   BiU 
for  1963.  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
V  S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 
Dea«  Mr.  chairman:   The  Board  haa  this 
morning  received  a  telegram,  copy  attached, 
from    Ur     Robert    L.    Cummlngs.    president. 
New    York   Airways,   Inc.,   concernmg   advice 
received  by  him  to  the  effect  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Independent  Offices  Appropri- 
ations "proposes  to  restore  full  amount  ong- 
mally      requested      by      Civil      Aeronautics 
Board  •    '   *  also  propose  to  limit  amount  or 
subsidy  avaUable  for  each  of  three  presently 
certificated  carriers  to  no  more  than  2o  per- 
cent of  total".  . 
If  this  is  true.  It  causes  the  Board  such 
concern  that  it  feels  Impelled  to  send  this 
letter  at  this  time 

Two  of  the  carriers.  Los  Angeles  Airways 
and  New  York  Airways  have  recently  Intro- 
duced new  twin-turbine.  25-passenger 
equipment  In  connection  with  w^ch 
the  Board  has  guaranteed  loans  under  the 
Loan  Guarantee  Act— the  outstanding  bal- 
ance of  which,  as  of  July  31,  1962.  totaled 
$5-'55  2r7  (New  York— $2,480  340  and  Los 
Angeles— $2,774,937).  The  Board  is  con- 
cerned that  the  25-percent  limitation  may 
Jeopardize  the  security  of  the  gn.\ranteed 
loars  now  extended  to  these  two  earners. 

Also  we  should  like  to  pol-^.t  out  that 
even  If  the  Board  should  certificate  a  new 
helicopter  operator,  with  subsidy,  operations 
couM  not  possibly  begin  during  fiscal  1963. 
and  therefore  the  contemplation  of  four  or 
more  carriers  to  share  the  appropnatlon  can- 
not be  realized. 

We    will    be    glad   to   discuss   this   matter 
further  if  you  so  desire. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CH.^N   GURNKT, 

Acting  Chairman. 

J.\CKSoM  Heights.  N.Y.. 

Auguat  27,  1962. 
John  B.  Russkix. 
Cu-tl  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington.  DC: 

Following  wire  sent  today  substantially  In 
form  quoted  to  Senators  Macnuson,  Javtts, 
Kr.\tinc,  Cask.  Wilxi.ams.  Dodd.  Bush,  Mon- 
ro net,  KccHKL,  Allott: 

"With  respect  to  appropriation  for  hell- 
cnnter  subsidy  am  advised  that  Independent 
Offices  Subcommittee  propcEes  to  restore  full 
amount  origlnallv  requested  by  ClvU  Aero- 
nautics Board.  However,  subcommittee  also 
proposes  to  limit  amount  of  subsidy  avail- 
able for  each  of  three  presently  certificated 
carriers  to  no  more  than  25  percent  of  total. 

"In  this  situation  we  earnestly  request 
your  further  consider.ition  of  following  In- 
formation: 

"A.  If  the  25  percent  llniitition  becomes 
law.  New  York  Airways  will  have  no  alterna- 
tive to  termination  of  operations  already  be- 
ing conducted  on  minimum  basis.  Under 
this  condition  NYA  could  receive  maximum 
of  SI  462  500  as  against  requirement  for  $2,- 
450,000  subsidy  during  fiscal  year  1963.  This 
latter  amount  compares  with  $2,528,000  re- 
ceived in  subsidy  payments  by  NYA.  after 
careful  appraisal  by  the  CAB,  for  operations 
conducted  in  fiscal  year  19G2. 

"B,  Both  Los  Angeles  Airways  and  New 
York  Airways  have  recently  converted  from 
uneconomic  obsolete  piston  powered  heli- 
copters to  turbine  powered  machines  c^pj^ble 
of  significantly  reducing  subsidy  need  In 
near  future. 

"C.  In  both  Los  Angeles  and  New  York  the 
conversion  to  turbines  was  made  possible  by 


Government  guaranteed  loans  granted  after 
detailed  Civil   Aeronautics   B  lard   Investiga- 
tions which  establish  economic  b-.eakthroueh 
characteristics  of   new   equipment.     If  sub- 
committee action  becomes  law.  New  York  Air- 
wr.vs  will  be  c  impelled  to  default  on  Govern- 
ment loan  within  2  months.     We  understand 
that  Los  Angeles  Airways  Is  simil::rly  affected. 
"D    Because    of    tlm.e    required    for    Civil 
Aeronautics  Board   procedural   steps  and   to 
obtain  necessary  equipment  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility that  certificated  helicopter  operations 
win    be    expanded    beyond    New    York,    Los 
Angeles,  and  Chicago,  during  fiscal  year  1963. 
Therefore,   the   practical  effect   on  the  sub- 
commlttees  proposed  action  would  not  be  to 
make  funds  available  for  service  In  additional 
cities  but  simply  to  reduce  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  support  of  the  existing  operations. 
In  f.xct.  this  reduction  would  be  even  more 
severe  than  that  proposed  In  House  bill  UJB.. 
12711.     Thus  the   effect  of  the  subcommit- 
tees propDsal  would  be  to  appropriate  only 
84,387.500   for   certificated   helicopter   opera- 
tions during  fiscal  year  1963.     This  would  be 
.$1,462,500   less    than   the   amount  requested 
by  the  B  >ard  as  the  minimum  required,  and 
$587  500  less   than   the  amount  Included  In 
the  Hcuse  bill  for  support  of  the  same  opera- 
t.ons.     Moreover,    this   disastrous   reduction 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose  since  the  25 
percent   proposed   to  be  withheld  from  sup- 
p.3rt  cf  the  existing  services  cannot,  In  fact. 
be  required  for  any  other  services  during  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

"E.  With  adequate  financial  support  the 
r.rv^  turbine-powered,  155-mlle-per-hour,  25- 
passenger  equipment  can,  based  on  experi- 
ence now  bring  accumulated  In  Los  Angelea 
and  New  York,  develop  to  a  point  where  hell- 
copter  tranrportatlon  will  become  econom- 
ically feasible  In  all  areas  where  traffic  de- 
mands justify.  However,  as  Indicated  above. 
If  the  subcommittee's  proposal  becomes  law 
these  promising  operations  will  simply  have 
to  be  discontinued" 

Am  advised  full  Appropriations  Committee 
may  act  as  early  as  Monday  afternoon,  Au- 
gust 27;  therefore,  prompt  indication  of  In- 
terest vital. 

Robert  L.  CTTMMiifOS, 
President.  New  York  Airways.  Inc. 

Mr.      KUCHEI.      Madam      President. 

durms  the  quorum  call.  Senators  who 
are  primarily  interested  in  this  problem 
have  suggested  an  alternative  amend- 
ment, which  is  acceptable  to  tlie  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  the 
distinguished  .senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  M.AGNUsoNl,  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell  ! ,  to  the  Senators  from  New 
York  (Mr.  J.'ivixs  and  Mr.  Keating],  to 
the  Senators  from  lUinois  [Mr.  Douglas 
and  Mr.  DirksenI.  to  my  colleague  from 
California  TMr.  Exgle]  and  myself,  and 
to  my  very  dear  and  able  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  who 
took  a  lead  in  tlie  di.scussion  of  this  prob- 
lem m  Uie  committee,  and  who — I  say 
most  gratefully — indicated  his  views. 
which  the  rest  of  us  were  very  glad  to 
follow  when  we  had  this  discussion  pend- 
ing in  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
Under  tiiese  circumstances.  I  now  ask 
whetiier  I  may  withdraw  my  amendment, 
and  then  may  propose  a  second  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  that  right. 

Mi-.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President.  I 
move  that  on  page  6  of  the  bill,  line  21, 
the  committee  amendment  figure  "$83,- 
078,000"  be  stricken,  and  in  lieu  thereof 
the  figure  ' •$87,228,000'"  be  inserted;  and 


that  in  the  same  line  the  second  figure. 
"$5,850,000"  be  stricken,  and  that  in  heu 
thereof  the  figure  "$10,000,000"  be  In- 
serted.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
California?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President.  I 
wish  to  explain  the  purpo.se  of  the 
amendment.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
recommended  and  budpeted  an  item  of 
temporary  assistance"  to  tlie  three  cer- 
tiilcated  helicopter  operations.  It  is  be- 
lieved by  the  able  Senator  from  Georgia 
fMr.  Russell  I— and  certainly  I  should 
not  speak  for  him — that  it  may  be  that 
an  operation  wittnn  the  confines  of  his 
great  State  would  be  eligible  for  con- 
sideration and  pos.sible  certification  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  I  am  told  that  other  Senators 
feel  that  within  their  States  similar 
pilot  operations  may  be  available  for 
consideration. 

Therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  preserve  inviolate  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Budget  Bureau, 
insofar  as  the  three  certificated  lines  in 
the  cities  of  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Los 
Angeles  are  concerned,  but  also  to  pro- 
vide the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  with 
additional  funds  by  mran.s  of  which  it 
might  consider  applications  for  an  addi- 
tional operation. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  ask  for 
adoption  of  tlie  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Califorma  yield? 
Mr.  KUCHLL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  California  is  entitled  to  our  Uianks 
and  appreciation  for  having  worked  out 
this  solution;  and  I  beUeve  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  IMr.  Russell]  is  entitled 
to  our  appreciation  for  his  willingness  to 
accommodate  himself  to  the  obvious 
needs  of  the  great  metropolitan  areas 
which  now  have  this  service. 

We  were  advised — although  now  the 
matter  would  be  academic— that  there 
was  practically  no  actual  likelihood,  be- 
cause of  the  mechanics  of  preparing  a 
line  to  get  a  certificate,  and  so  forth, 
that  any  other  line  would  be  able  to 
participate  in  the.'-e  funds  in  the  f\scal 
year  1963. 

But  however  that  may  be.  and  for 
whatever  reason,  it  is  nonetheless  true 
that  Uie  opportunity  is  now  to  be  avail- 
able to  the  home  metropolitan  area  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell  1 . 
of  which  we  are  just  as  proud  as  any 
in  the  country. 

Therefore,  I  think  this  Is  a  fine  solu- 
tion; and  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
for  working  it  out. 

Madam  President,  in  order  to  lay  the 
whole  matter  before  the  Senate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  telegram 
which  I  have  received  from  the  president 
of  the  New  York  Airways,  Inc. —and 
I  am  sure  the  same  telegram  also  went 
to  my  colleague  [Mr.  Keatiwg]  and  to 
ail  the  rest  of  us — may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  so  that  the  points 
and  arguments  may  be  seen. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Jackson  HriCHTS.  NY.. 

August  27,  1962. 
Senator  Jacob  K  Javtts. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washtngton,  D.C.: 

I  am  personally  very  grateful  for  your 
strong  support  of  New  York  Airways  posi- 
tion before  the  Independent  Offices  Subcom- 
mittee and  appreciate  opportunity  to  express 
my  opinion  with  respect  to  subcommittee's 
action.  In  first  place.  If  the  subcommittee's 
action  became  final  It  would  put  New  York 
Airways,  as  well  as  Los  Angeles  Airways,  out 
of  bUKlnesfi  and  I  do  not  believe  this  is  in- 
tended. In  second  place,  as  a  result  of  your 
wire  and  various  conversations  with  Mr. 
Kurzman.  I  have  sent  wires  to  Senators  Case, 
Allott,  Kuchel.  Magnt-son.  Monronet, 
Keating,  WILL^^MS  Dodd.  and  Btsh  request- 
ing their  consideration  of  following  fac^s: 

A.  If  the  25-porcent  limitation  becomes 
law  New  York  Airways  will  have  no  alterna- 
tive to  termination  of  operations  already  be- 
ing conducted  on  minimum  reduced  basis. 
Under  this  condition  New  York  Airways  could 
receive  maximum  of  81.462„500  as  against  re- 
quirement for  $2,450,000  subsidy  during  fiscal 
year  1963.  This  latter  amount  compares  with 
$2,528  000  received  in  .subsidy  payments  by 
New  York  Airways,  after  careful  appraisal  by 
the  C.\B.  for  operations  conducted  In  fiscal 
year  1962 

B.  Both  Los  Angeles  Airways  and  New  York 
Airways  have  recently  converted  from  uneco- 
nomic obsolet*  piston -powered  helicopters  to 
turblre-powered  machines  capable  of  sig- 
nificantly 1  educing  .'^ubsidy  need  In  near 
future. 

C.  In  both  Los  Anceles  and  New  York  the 
conversion  to  turbines  was  made  possible  by 
Government-guaranteed  loans  granted  after 
detailed  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  Investlea- 
tlon  which  established  economic  break- 
through characteristic  of  new  equipment  If 
Bubcommittee  action  becomes  law.  New  York 
Airways  will  be  compelled  to  default  on  Gov- 
ernment-ejarnnteed  loan  within  2  months. 
We  understand  that  Los  Angeles  Airways  is 
similarly  afTected. 

D  Because  of  time  required  for  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  procedural  steps  and  to  ob- 
tiiln  necessary  equipment  there  Is  no  possi- 
bility that  certificated  helicopter  operations 
will  be  expanded  beyond  New  York.  Los 
Angeles,  and  Chicago  during  fiscal  year 
1963.  Therefore  the  practical  effect  of  the 
subcommittee's  proposed  action  would  not 
be  to  make  funds  available  for  service  in 
additional  cities  but  simply  to  reduce  the 
funds  appropriated  for  support  of  the  exist- 
ing operations.  In  fact,  this  reduction  would 
be  even  more  severe  than  that  propyosed  In 
House  bill  12711.  Thus  the  eflect  of  the 
subcommittees  proposal  would  be  to  ap- 
propriate only  $4,387,500  for  certificated  heli- 
copter operations  during  fiscal  year  1963. 
This  would  be  $1,462,500  less  than  the 
amount  requested  by  the  Board  as  the  mini- 
mum required,  and  f  587  500  less  than  the 
amount  Included  In  the  House  bill  for  sup- 
port of  the  same  operations.  Moreover  this 
disastrous  reduction  would  serve  no  useful 
purpose  since  the  25  percent  proposed  to  be 
withheld  from  support  of  the  existing  serv- 
ices cannot.  In  fact,  be  required  for  any 
other  services  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

E.  With  adequate  financial  support  the 
new  turbine-powered,  155-mlle-per-hour,  25- 
passengcr  equipment  can,  b.ascd  on  experi- 
ence now  being  accumulated  In  Los  Angeles 
and  New  York,  develop  t<i  a  point  where  hell- 
copter  transportation  will  become  economi- 
cally feasible  In  all  areas  where  traffic  de- 
mands Justify.  However,  as  indicated  above. 
If  the  subcommitt«'s  proposal   becomes  law 


these  promising  operations  will  simply  have 
to  be  discontinued. 

Robert  L.  Cummings, 
President,  New  York  Airways. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  I  am 
especially  gratified — because  it  was  very 
clear  from  the  telegram;  and,  having 
talked  with  Mr.  Cummings,  we  knew  it 
was  not  an  idle  threat^ — that  unless  some 
such  arrangement  as  this  could  be 
worked  out.  there  would  have  been  a 
stoppage  of  the  New  York  Airways,  with 
the  resulting  diflBculty  in  ever  resuming 
this  sen-ice.  We  have  seen  in  Vietnam 
and  Laos  the  absolute  indispensability  to 
the  national  defense — let  alone  on  any 
other  ground — of  having  this  service. 
Yet  this  telegram  makes  it  clear  that 
they  would  have  to  quit. 

I  say  that  also  because  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  have  that  point  in  mind  as 
the  conferees  proceed  to  work  on  this 
measure.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  New  York 
Airways  could  not  carrj-  on  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  which  would  give 
it  a  materially  lesser  sum  than  the  one 
required  in  order  to  be  able  to  cari-y  on 
its  operations,  physically. 

I  hope  very  much — and  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  all  the 
Senators  who  have  helped  work  out  this 
solution,  and  they  include  the  Senator 
from  Washington  IMr.  Magnuson]  — 
that  Senators  will  bear  this  serious  prob- 
lem m  mind  as  the  conference  commit- 
tee proceeds  with  its  work,  and  will  not 
agree  to  a  compromise  which  would  put 
the  New  York  Airways  or  any  of  the 
other  lines  out  of  business. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  remember  that 
years  ago  when  I  was  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  this  item  came  along; 
and  at  that  time  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia and  I  discussed  it  a  good  many  times. 

I  see  nothing  wrong  with  impoundmg 
some  of  this  money  for  helicopter  air- 
ways which  may  come  into  being  some 
time  after  the  appropriation  is  made 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL     I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  finding  recipients.  I  understand  that 
some  50  applications  have  been  pending 
for  many  years,  including  applications 
for  such  important  connections  as  those 
between  Washington  and  Dulles  and 
Friendship.  Since  this  originated  in 
1947.  a  great  many  new  airports  have 
been  built  over  the  country — airports 
which  were  not  even  in  existence  at  that 
time.  But  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
has  adamantly  refused  to  certify  any  of 
them  under  any  circumstances. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  And  of  course 
there  is  ample  room  in  this  field.  So 
I  think  this  is  a  happy  solution  of  the 
matter,  without  penalizing  any  of  the 
airways  which  are  operating.  I  concur 
in  the  arrangement. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  also  wish  to  express 
my  gratitude  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Kuchel],  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  IMr.  Magnuson  1,  and 


to  all  the  other  Senators  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  bringing  about  this  solution. 

I  wish  to  add  a  word  to  what  my  col- 
league !Mr.  JavitsI  has  said  with  respect 
to  the  future  of  New  York  Airways. 

I  want  to  a.ssure  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  any  amendment  increasing 
the  figure  m  this  bill.  I  refer  them  to 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Cummings.  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Airways. 

The  Senate  will  remember  that,  after 
exhau-stive  .';tudies,  helicopter  service 
was  authorized  in  New  York,  Chicago. 
and  Los  Angeles.  Recently,  the  industry 
has  developed  a  new  turbine-powered 
25-passenger  helicopter,  capable  of 
traveling  at  speeds  up  to  155  miles  an 
hour.  This  was  a  dramatic  break- 
through, as  Mr.  Cummings  pointed  out 
in  his  testimony.  This  new  craft,  known 
as  the  Boeing  V-107.  will  sharply  reduce 
subsidy  requirements  over  the  years. 
He  .said  in  his  testimony: 

W'hen    this   Is   carried    out   we   have    as    a 

result  of  this  characteristic  of  this  machine, 
which  Is  attributable  primarily  to  the  fact 
that  It  has  two  engines  and  that  It  can 
carry  this  capacity,  as  a  result  of  this  char- 
acteristic we  can  look  forward  to  the  day 
that  when,  with  10  aircraft,  we  can  be  en- 
tirely subsidy  free. 

It,  of  course,  is  the  hope  of  all  of  us 
that  this  will  happen  and  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  gradually  eliminate  this  subsidy. 
But  certainly  it  cannot  be  eliminated 
now  without  serious  disruption  of  serv- 
ice in  these  three  large  metropolitan 
areas. 

The  solution  which  has  been  arrived 
at  here  will  insure  the  continuance  of 
these  facilities  and  will  permit  other 
cities  to  participate  when  they  qualify 
to  do  so. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  agree  with  him 

I  ask  for  a  vote.  Madam  President. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  the  entire  subsidy  to 
helicopters.  The  amendment  would 
strike  out  the  language  on  page  6,  line  21, 
aft^r  "SSSOTS  000."  and  cut  back  the 
amount  of  $83,078,000  to  $77,228,000. 

My  parliamentary  inquiry  is  as  fol- 
lows: As  I  understand,  this  is  an  amend- 
ment in  the  second  degree,  and  my 
amendment  would  be  an  amendment  in 
the  third  degree  Therefore,  I  cannot 
offer  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  California. 

If  his  amendment  is  adopted.  I  want  to 
make  sure  that  I  shall  be  able  to  offer  my 
amendment  after  the  committee  amend- 
ments have  been  accepted  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  have  the  privilege  of  moving 
to  strike  out  the  whole  section  as 
amended. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  I  have  the 
privilege  of  striking  out  that  part  of 
the  section — and  it  is  only  a  part  of  it — 
which  relates  to  heUcopt-ers;  in  other 
words,  on  page  6,  line  21,  after  the  figure 
"S83.078,000'?  That  amount  is  to  be  re- 
duced and  the  subsequent  language 
stricken  out.     May  I  do  that '' 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Madam  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALiLOTT.  I  do  not  want  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  to  be  misled.  I 
wish  to  raise  the  point  that  he  may  move 
to  strike  out  those  lines  relating  to  heli- 
copter operations  after  the  figure 
"$83,078.000. "  but  after  this  amendment 
is  voted  on  he  cannot  change  that  figure 
again. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PROXMTRE.  Madam  President, 
may  I  inquire  further?  The  purpose  of 
my  amendment  will  be  to  cut  back  the 
appropriation  from  $83,078,000.  which  Is 
provided  on  line  21.  page  8.  to  $77,228,000. 
It  would  bo  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
$3,850,000  from  the  amount  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  and  the  additional 
sum  which  has  just  been  put  into  tho 
bill. 

I  want  to  know  If  I  would  have  the 
right  to  offer  that  amendmrnt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  the  prlvlloRc  of  slrlklntf  out 
tho  languaKC  after  "$83,078,000"  in  lino 
21,  page  fl,  and  the  rest  of  that  section. 

Mr  PROXMIRE,  My  question  l«. 
Would  I  have  al.so  the  privilege  of  achiev- 
ing what  I  want  to  achieve,  a  reduction 
In  the  $83  million  Item? 

Tho  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Only 
by  unanlmou.s  consent, 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  have  the  privilege 
of  making  his  motion  after  the  amend- 
m?nt  Is  adopted 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
California. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  do 
I  have  the  right  to  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Yes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  lay  tliat  motion  on  the  table, 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Madum  President,  I 
dcalrc  to  make  a  brief  .statement  relative 
to  my  position  on  tlils  mailer.  I  have 
brought  It  to  Uu-  atlrnlioii  of  iho  Sub- 
committee on  Indi-pcndcnt  Olllcca  Appro- 
prlat'on.s,  and  of  the  whole  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  for  3  or  4  years, 

ThLs  so-called  experiment  In  opcra- 
tlotw  of  certificated  helicopters  -started 
back  in  1947,  Over  Uio  period  of  years 
that  has  Intervened  from  1917  to  the 
profcnt  time,  three  cities,  New  York. 
Chicago,  and  Los  AniTclcs,  have  been  tho 
only  recipients  of  this  subsidy. 

Over  the  years  Die  subsidy  ha-s  been 
Increased  from  time  to  lime,  I  do  not 
have  the  figures  from  1947  to  1954.  but 
in  the  year  1954  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  took  over  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
allocation  and  payment  of  the  subsidy 
from  the  Post  Office  Department,  nnd  T 
do  have  a  statenuMU  of  tJie  sums  lliai 


have  been  paid  from  1954  to  date  If 
we  include  the  amount  carried  in  th.e 
pending  bill,  the  sum  total  is  $4!  690.000. 
In  the  Interim,  from  the  time  the  fir.st 
certificate  was  Issued,  we  have  seen  a  vast 
expansion  of  air  service  in  this  country 
Tremendous  new  airports  have  been 
built.  For  nistance.  in  the  Washington 
area.  Friendship  Airport  has  been 
opened.  Dulles  Airport  is  under  con- 
struction. Application  is  pendme  for 
helicopter  service  to  those  airports,  and 
the  application  for  certificate  has  Leen 
denied. 

The  Senator  from  California  ha.s  .said 
that  I  hoped  to  gel  one  in  my  Common- 
wealth, I  do  hope  for  one  evennmHy 
I  think  If  it  l.s  done.  It  will  have  to  be 
some  time  later,  because  I  ihmk  the 
situation  here  has  priority  over  tha'  .  r 
the  airport  at  Atlanta,  which  is  onr  of 
the  Rreat  aln^orts  of  the  Nation 

There  l.s  a  .situation  at  tin-  niipori 
at  Fort  Worth,  with  oi'.e  only  u  few 
miles  away  at  Dallas,  wherr  people  have 
to  rhan^e  planes  which  do  not  come  into 
both  fleld.s.  We  have  a  .Mtinnon  \\\ 
Houston  where  ihete  is  w  trcmmdoiis 
amount  of  traffic  on  the  hl'huny  Kuini; 
from  the  airport  into  HovisDn  !  have 
taken  the  trip  three  or  fotir  times,  and  It 
took  an  hour  or  more  to  travel  the  18 
to  '20  miles  from  the  airport  ti^  IT   I'-tnn. 

The  city  of  Seattle,  \n  thr  .^  tno  of 
Washln«ton,  thl.s  year  is  haviim  a  •  .'-ut 
expo.'ltlon  They  have  no  helicopter 
.service  there  for  the  people  who  po  to 
the  exposition 

Fo  a  few  years  a'to  I  endeuvoied  to  see 
that  the  service  would  be  widely  dis- 
tributed and  thil  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  uould  rive  more  attention  to  the 
applicaMon.s.  If  we  arc  to  call  It  an  ex- 
periment, I  can  only  .say  that  It  Is  one 
of  the  loncjest  experiments  !n  human  his- 
tory, except  possibly  the  experiment  in 


the  institution  of  marriage.  They  have 
been  experimenting  all  these  years  and 

have  been  receiving  the  subsidy  for  the 
service  at  these  three  large  cities. 

So,  Madam  President.  I  brought  the 
matter  up  la.st  year.  We  put  a  provi- 
sion in  the  committee  report  that  asked 
for  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  ex- 
amine the  problem  and  to  furnish  a 
report.  We  received  the  report  after  the 
subconimiltee  had  marked  up  the  bill, 
but  did  not  receive  one  prior  to  tliat  time. 

Th^'re  is  one  thing  of  which  I  am 
firmly  convinced.  Either  this  service 
nutht  to  be  expanded  or  it  ought  to  be 
extinguished  The  many  years  over 
which  tliese  three  companies  have 
enjoyed  Ihi.s  monopoly  and  have  uUh/ed 
It  to  improve  tiieir  caiutul  position  and 
( A:)iind  their  activities  is  manifestly  un- 
taa  and  not  in  keeping  wiUi  the  fundu- 
nifiituls  of  American  justice.  It  Is  dilTl- 
•  Ml'  'n  ju^tifv  any  helicopter  subsidy  hut 
;'  1-;  i;ni^os,sih!e  to  Justify  extending  over 
Ti  ', 'lus  a  subsidy  for  a  purely  loral 
SI  ;  ■,  1.  (-  that  has  no  rutU/iuil  reluiioii  to 
\i.  i,.Uionul  si.HMiiiLy  or  indeed  Uic  wii- 
la:  !■  ol  our  people. 

Wo  cHunot  justify  cnnfinlnH  It  to  tlie-'c 
tlirio  crfnt  erntri-,"!  They  aie  jjtenl 
cities  and  lliev  pay  hu^''  ^  ki.'.  !n  l.txc* 


fu! 


Into  ih'^  national  Treasury  I  am 
aware  of  that  urnument.  I  uiii  ul.s.) 
aware  of  tlie  cold  fact  llmt  many  of  tiie 
taxes  they  pay  have  I'een  Riphonod  frori\ 
eve;  •.  ■■  imm'.ini'  \  .r.  \\\'  V:\.\a  d  .'lates 

Mndvn  Pie^ident,  I  n.vk  unanimous 
consent  Ilia!  the  Uiblc  may  be  printed 
lii  the  Rr(  OKI), 

Tiie  table  slious  the  amount  of  sub- 
sidy paid  since  10r)4  I  dn  not  liave  the 
figures  for  the  years  from  1947  to  1P53. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  liEcono,  as 
follows. 


CwiL   Arronn   ties   Koard-  Subsidy  payments  to  eerlifieatetl   Itelirofilrr   carnrrs    du'xnq   thr 

period  Oct.  J,  1053,  through  June  ^0,  litC^ 

[In  thousands] 
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'I'  I'll  iH  nwjirH  paytrrrt  rrfronrllillltv  nr  of  Oi  t.  \,  1C53,  ;iur':uiml  fq  lU-org 
An  otiiiij  paid  liy  Uw  lont  Oflirf  I)«'i>wln,rnt  for  prior  period*  r\n'  not  IniiinJol, 

Vi  ; K  -Tht<  aniounlx  «Iiowti  rrj.rt«fpi\l  pRynrnt* irndo  on  a  i)ic<kK>b(Ucd  liuls  lUiU  Uo  aul  tviri 
M'trui  <t  lur  r>arrlf>r  otwrnllotu  tliirlnu  Uic  Ifiral  yw. 


i>if  lUoii  1  i,,u   ,S.i,    lu  »l 


'  til    nil  llllUl 


Mr,  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve I  am  correct  In  stating  tliat  tho 
comnuiiec  anundiiK  r.t  has  not  yet  been 
adopted,  If  It  ha.s  nut  been.  I  ask  that 
It  be  adop'(>d  at  thl.s  Uiv.r 

The  PIU'ISIDINO  (-)II'ICER  (Mr. 
HiJKEY  In  the  chair  .  The  question  is 
on  a^roolniT  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment, as  amended 

Mr     Rr.^SFI.I.       Mr,     President,    I 

nv,an  in,'  laiiiij.itjc  of  the  proviso. 


The  PliKSIDINO  OFFICER  The 
question  i ;  m  atrreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

Mr.  rUOXMIUK.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Seriatoi  yicid  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr,  RUSSFI.T.  Mr  President ,  I  am 
perfectly  ^^!lhr!K'  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  t'l'-  .Son,', tor  from  Wisconsin 
may  be  entitled  to  deal  witli  this  lan- 


guage and  with  the  entire  amendment 
as  if  it  were  original  text. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  This  refers  only  to  the  par- 
ticular subsection  in  question? 

Mr  RUSSELL  Only  to  this  section, 
and  to  the  25  percent  limitation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendment,  on 
page  6,  lines  20  and  21,  as  amended,  is 
agreed  to 

The  clerk  will  state  the  proviso. 

The  LicisLATivE  Clerk.  On  page  6, 
line  24.  it  is  proposed  to  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing proviso:  "Prortded,  That  not  to 
exceed  25  percent  of  such  subsidy  shall 
be  avTvllable  for  helicopter  operations  in 
any  one  area." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
qviestion  is  on  aKreemg  to  ihc  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  wa.'*  agreed  to 

Mr  RUSSELL  Mr  Pre.sident,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reenii.«;ider  Its  action  m 
adopt  In!?  ihr  amendment. 

Mr  HILL  Mr  I're.Mdenl,  I  move  to 
lav  that  motion  on  tlie  table 

'The  nUvSIDTNO  OFFICER  The 
question  in  on  aKre<-ini-;  to  the  motion  to 
lav  on  the  table  the  motion  lo  reeon.slder 

'Hie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wa.s 
aitreed  \o 

Mr    ALLOTF      Mr    Pi c.adent.  I  u  ish 
to  take  only  2  minutes  on  this  matter 
I  tJiink  the  lerislaiive  history  ounhl  to 
be   peif(>rtlv    clear 

I  have  the  greatest  resi>rct  for  the 
dl.HtinRUlshed  Senator  from  Oeorttla  We 
linppen  to  look  al  ttw;  matter  hi  a  little 
dlfTetent  manner 

I  point  out  that  these  hcUcopler  oper- 
ation."? are  supported  only  for  one  rea.son. 
under  the  statute  and  that  supixirt  Is 
for  the  purpo.'-e  of  ascertalnlnjr  and  de- 
termlnhm  the  feasibility  of  helicopter 
op.rratlons 

I  have  had  the  pnvilenc  of  beuvj  a 
member  of  this  commlltoe  for  only  4 
years,  but  in  all  those  4  years  the  heli- 
copter operators  have  repeatedly  testified 
thry  Cfuild  not  become  self-sustaining 
until  they  could  pel  away  from  the  piston 
powered  operation.  Now  they  are  phas- 
ing m  the  tut  bine  operations.  Complaint 
IS  made  as  to  delay  but  the  fact  is  that 
they  Could  not  pet  these  facilities  faster. 
l>ecrtuse  they  were  not  available  In 
fact,  they  are  not  now  available  in  un- 
limited quantity  hut  are  only  m  the 
proccs-s  of  beliiK  d(llvert>il. 

Tlie  testimony  han  al.so  be«>n  very 
rlcur  that  the  oprratiu:;  have  to  phaNC 
in  the  turhlnr-  oiieratlfins  and  that  they 
In;  Lstod  they  eniild  not  s!iow  a  profit  for 
J  OI  3  year,s  after  the  luibme  opeiatlun.i 
beitan 

I  wish  to  read  lo  Srnators  the  testi- 
mony by  Mr  Muriihy  of  the  CAD,  at 
pnr.r  384,  m  respon;.e  to  a  question  by  me 

Sonnu  r  I  tin-iRir.r  It  »mmU1  br  I  imnclnr 
It  woulrt  bp  brrnxiKr  Ihr  npcriitl  i;ib  wiU  U  Jiot 
ha\(»  born   ruriailr-d 

-Sonntor  Ai !  OTT  In  nthrr  Wfirils  this  fl^irf 
f>M  thPBp  ttirpp  cftn  l>r  rxpfctpd  lo  gn  \ip 
thnnigh  l?(\i  nnrt  not  dcrrpimp  nt  nil  brfnrc 

finciu  ioes» 

Kfr  Mt'hfut  Thnt  wan  thp  pr(i]ictr<A  c«'.l- 
rrirv'f  ni  tl>r\t  t^mr 

.Smnti^r  Atiorr  I  ttitnk  tlus  wni  \hr  ttrti- 
nuiny  nlmi  of  nil  lhrN<  rtvrrlprn.  wus  it  not? 
That  pruvldcd  ttiey  got  into   Itictr   turblue 


equipment  they  could  not  foresee  a  decrease 
until  they  got  It  operating  and  established. 
Mr    MrRPHT    Exacily. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  his- 
tory on  this  item.  Congress  by  raising 
this  item  $10  million  and  by  putting  in 
the  proviso  with  respect  to  25  percent 
will  not  be  saying  to  the  CAB.  'We  want 
helicopter  carriers  to  be  certificated  ail 
over  this  country  and  want  to  have  a 
never-ending  subsidy  for  them."  Our 
purpose  now,  as  in  the  past  is  to  find 
out.  on  an  experimental  basis,  if  these 
operations  can  be  put  on  a  self-sustain- 
ing basis.  This  point  should  be  clear. 
Wc  are  not  abandoning  the  purposes  of 
the  original  leKiilatlon  by  taking  this  ac- 
tion here  today,  because  certainly  I 
could  not  support  that,  speaking  for  my- 
self 

Mr  MONRONFY  Mr  Pre.'ldent,  will 
lh'>  Senator  yield' 

Mr  ALLOTT     I  am  happy  to  yield 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  I  .should  like  to 
Join  the  distmgui.shcd  Senator  from 
Colorado  m  stating  that  if  additional 
services  are  provided  they  .should  be 
most  carefully  selected  at  airports  which 
can  furnl,'^h  the  bcl  opportunity  for  a 
large  contribution  to  the  cost  from  the 
tialllc  involved  If  we  allow  the  people 
of  llie  country  lo  fed  there  will  bt  wulc- 
^preHd  expan.slon  of  helicopter  .service, 
uf  ,sliall  di.".api)oint  many  hoi>eful  opera- 
toi!<  who  would  not  have  an  opportunity 
for  vialjlf  service,  even  with  the  addi- 
tion of  subsidy  payments  which,  the  Sen- 
ale  Kxlay  vkill  provide 

I  concur  that  there  should  be  a  \iry 
.selictive  use  of  this  provision, 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  It  should  be  broukht  out  that  m- 
strad  of  enlarKinn  services  such  as  those 
provided  at  Los  Angele.s,  New  York,  and 
Chicago-- which  would  take  Hiore  sub- 
sidy and  use  up  the  money— an  cfTort 
should  be  made  perhaps  to  try  some  lim- 
ited .^erMce  m  two  or  three  otlier  places 
The  way  the  program  now  operates,  it 
has  been  so  limited  to  the  three  cities 
that  whe!i  any  extra  money  i?  provided 
It  is  put  in  those  places. 

1  wiih  to  say  that  the  service  is  jus- 
tifiable m  Uie  area  of  the  Senator  from 
Califoinia  But  not  much  subsidy  is 
needed  m  some  places  where,  with  a 
small  helicopter,  the  operator  could 
probably  make  tlie  service  work  with 
the  new  equljiment  Thus  Ls  what  we  are 
.'.erkmg  to  provide 

I  ajireo  with  llu<  Senator  from  CiUo- 
rudo  that  tlie  .Ncrvice  ought  lo  br  looked 
ul  very  eairfully 

Mr  Al  lorr  I  appreciate  the  words 
of  the  dl.stlnttulshrd  chairman  of  the 
commit  lee  and  also  those  of  thr  dlstln- 
culshed  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr, 
MoNitONrv',  who  Is  the  chairman  of  the 
.mbcimmittee  in  the  Iculslative  field. 

My  only  point  is  Uiat  I  do  not  think 
we  want  to  try  to  make  th.ls  baby  ^•row 
until  we  arc  sure  it  Is  breathlni;.  Our 
purpose  is  to  find  out  that  it  is  breathmu, 
and  bieathii^K  well, 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wa.shingLon  .\ield'' 

Mr  MA(JNUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  wish  to  commend  my 
able  fiirnd  from  my  neighboring  State 
Ua-  participating  In  what  v,e  have  ac- 


complished today.  I  jhould  like  to  have 
the  Record  show  that  once  again  he  has 
performed  a  service. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  it,  not  merely  on  behalf  of  my  State 
and  my  people,  but  on  behalf  of  all  of 
u.s 


Mr.  IwLf^GNUSON. 
ator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE. 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  MAGNUSON. 

Mr  PROXMIRE. 


I  thank  the  Sen- 
Mi*.  President,  will 

I  yield. 

Does  the  Senator 

wi.sh  to  have  me  present  my  amendment 
now? 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  I  thought  I  would 
have  the  committee  amendments  made 
a  part  of  Uic  bill,  and  then  Uit  bill  would 
b(  open  fur  amendment. 

N!i  Piesidenl,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sciu  that  the  remalnlnK  committee 
amendments  to  the  bill  l>e  awrecd  to 
(  n  blcK-  and  that  the  bill  as  ihuft  amended 
\.v  i'\\u\vi\  fi  !  the  purpo.sc  of  amend- 
mmt  as  orimnal  text:  provided,  that 
11  1  pou.t  of  order  shall  be  considered  to 
b(  u.w.cd  by  ica.*>on  of  aKtecmenl  lo  this 
(  tcler. 

The  rnESiniNO  officer  Is  there 
(i!;.(riiou  to  the  reque;4  by  Uie  S(  nut*)r 
(loin  Wii.siiin.iilon'  The  Chair  liears 
Ui  v.v  and  u  i.s  so  ordered 

The  ameiitlinent.H  aitreed  lo  tn  bloc 
are  a.'i  follows; 

(  i:,   pii^-r  J    lit  lilt  br(tinntr-g  of  line  33    to 

Mj.kr  i.i.l  $4  000,000  niiU  laniTl  I'vOUC  • 
iKK-  ,  1,1, ti  (II.  pi>k{r  3  line  3  after  '  %''■>  o  ;;,• 
fr:'  ;,  r.  .  ■,  iiiul  P'r\  \ded.  juUHr'  Tl.ul 
11  uud '.>''0  I.'  'l.c  rorf>Ki'Uig  an-.ouiii  *h.-ili  rr- 
ii.,ui.  u\ii.lut;.p  u!itu  expended  for  studips 
ii!.(l  rrrc-.rc!.  1.  (!r\r;pp  meiiFvires  and  plnv.s 
lor  r'.'ACTic:.cy  prrpiirrdno**  " 

Or    prvKP   3     lir.c    1  :V    to  BUlke   out     •5.CX)0,. 

•.    f4  ;xit  000". 

l;ne  18    after  "   5  U  .S  C    .75a    ". 

»700.000'  and  uisert    »85C  OOO"*. 

'.i:ic  1    r.rier  t!.c  w .  rd  '  Uw  '    to 
f.rXe     Ul  '■$65, OOO, 000'    a.nd  li.sert  ••»9'.  .200,- 
000      and  in  Imr  2.  after  the  word  '  excred" 
:•■      fr:kp      <\:t      '  112  000  000        ni'.d      insert 

■  »:~  i>ciO  c»06- 

On  page  4 


(Ol 

(,> 
It.  str.fce  out 

(  :.  ;  ape  4 


alier  Une  4.  to  strike  out: 


•  F  r  rxppn.'Pf    not  otherwise  ;  r   vldcd  for, 

nifaf  ureR 
0O'>  0(tO    \( 
A:.(t     It; 


stndlCA  and  reseurch  to  develop 
and   jjlani   for  civil  defen»«,  |10.» 
'  rcinuin  nvRilub'.e  imtil  expended." 
lievi  thereof,  to  li'.»frt 


Miklim       l«t.'»tA«(  H     AND     UntLdl  MkNT,     AND 

I  ,,NMllO  I  1!mN 

for  rxpeii»eii  not  othiirwue  pnoirttHl  U^r 
iircmnnrs  fur  iit\ulip»  nnd  rrneurt  !>  ii  flr\T,iip 
Mirt»».\ur«  nnil  plan*  fur  clvU  apf»'r^^f  cin. 
ltnuiis|  »hritrr  ^urvnyn.  tni«rku)Bi«  niirt  otoi  k 
lii!»  providing  fiUldut  cheitprii  in  rx.Mo.g 
(.iiu  (t  nmrnt  owimri  or  lri\#pd  bu'ldinco  in* 
rlml.uc  exlftlnp  fnrlUtlr*  at  milltAry  in- 
Kt.iilatliinn  •P3,HO0.OO0  to  rrmnln  nvnilul)le 
un'll  rxpn  derl  T'oit-'frrf  Tl'int  RUch  «m<nin'* 
(if  thli  np;>iupnHt.on  la  niny  be  drterminrU 
by  tlie  Seoreliuy  of  I>feniif  niny  be  trnn*- 
firird  ti;  mil  h  npprijprlnt  K  nn  if  ir.e  De- 
li.uLincnl  ijf  Uefeiuc  kvuUitbie  fur  ntuitioy 
ii.,n,'.',mLt.  >n  lit  ho  nw»y  dwiH;a«le,' 

c^i.  \'.\ff  .'i  Une  10  hfter  the  word  "»h»I« 
I, -Is  ,  O)  tUM'ii  '  (cxcfpl  fur  fulkiul  kl.rltr'i 
ro.'.Ulo.g  ftann  minur  inocliflcAliuia  to  deki){n. 
c  n.>  ;r\ii  t  i  ::,  or  iMnkllnn  equipment,  at  a 
(.>M  not  I  e\ft?fd  ♦A  000  in  any  one  f.Kiiir\ 
w  liU  li  iii\/\  lUci  fallout  aheller  apuce  pi  innu  ily 
nrr\.nK  thr  nnjiiial  prnrrlime  purpvia^i  vl  the 
lucUUy,  ■". 
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On  page  5,  after  line  18,  to  strike  out: 

"CIVIL   DEFENSE    MEDICAL   STOCKPILE  ACTIVITIES" 

«And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

"EMEKCENCY     HEALTH    ACTIVITIES" 

On  page  5,  line  21.  after  the  word  "for", 
where  It  appears  the  second  time,  to  Insert 
"carrying  out  emergency  planning  and  pre- 
paredness functions  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  and  procurement,",  and  on  page  6, 
line  2.  after  "(50  US  C  ,  app.  2281  (hi  )  ".  to 
etrlke  out  '$5,500,000"  and  Insert  "$8,500,000". 

On  page  6,  line  9.  after  the  word  "basis", 
to  Insert  "not  to  exceed  $1,000  for  official  re- 
ception and  representation  expenses:",  and 
In  line  14,  after  the  word  "diem",  to  strike 
out  "$8,900,000"  and  Insert  "$9,400,000". 

On  page  7,  at  the  beginning  of  line  16. 
to  Insert  "of  which  $3,153,000  shall  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment and  disability  fund  ' 

On   page   9,   after   line    11,    to  strike    out: 

"Payment  to  Civil  Service  Retirement  and 
Disability  Fl-nd 

"For  financing  the  annuity  benefits  and 
increases  provided  by  the  Act  of  June  25, 
1958  (72  Stat.  218  i,  $41,959,000,  to  be  cred- 
ited to  the  civil  service  retirement  and  dis- 
ability fund  " 

On  page  9,  line  23  after  "(73  Stat,  713  i". 
to  strike  out  $3,000,000  '  and  insert  "$5,400.- 
000". 

On  page  11.  line  24,  after  the  word  "snow- 
shoes",  to  strike  out  "$463,400,000"  and  In- 
sert $488.400,000".  and  on  page  12.  line  1. 
after  the  word  "P^'ovided" ,  to  strike  out 
"That  total  costs  of  aviation  medicine.  In- 
cluding equipment,  for  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  whether  provided  in  the  foregoing 
appropriation  or  elsewhere  In  this  Act,  shall 
not  exceed  $4,920,000  or  Include  in  excess  of 
304  positions:  Provided  further.'. 

On  page  12.  line  20.  after  the  word  "air- 
craft", to  strike  out  "$120,000,000"  and  in- 
sert "$130,000,000" 

On  page  14.  line  9.  after  the  word  "ammu- 
nition", to  strike  out  "$3,225,000"  and  insert 
".$3,725,000", 

On  page  14.  line  19,  after  the  word  "am- 
munition", to  strike  out  •$3. (WO. 000"  and 
insert  "$3,500,000". 

On  page  15.  line  4,  after  the  word  "air- 
port", to  strike  out  "$3,000,000"  and  Insert 
",J3  400.0(30", 

On  paee  15.  line  11  after  "  i  31  USC  529  ". 
to  strike  out  "$15,000,000"  and  Insert  "$25- 
000.000". 

On  page  15   after  line  23.  to  insert 

"Leases  and  concession  agreements  cover- 
ing buildings  and  properties  at  Washington 
National  Airport  and  Dulles  International 
Airport  may  be  entered  into  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  section  321  of  the  Econ- 
omy Act  of  June  30,  1932,  as  amended  (40 
use.  303b)  unless  otherwise  deemed  ap- 
propriate  by   the   Administrator," 

On  page  16,  line  13.  after  "(USC  55a  i  ". 
to  Insert  "not  to  exceed  $500  for  official  re- 
ception and  representation  expenses,",  and 
In  line  16,  after  the  word  "only",  to  strike 
out    "$14,355,000"    and    Insert    "$14,617,000", 

On  page  16,  line  21.  after  the  word  "vehi- 
cles", to  strike  out  "$9,946,500.  of  which  not 
to  exceed  $10,000  shall  be  available  for  spe- 
cial counsel",  and  on  page  17.  line  1,  after 
the  word  "individuals",  to  insert  a  comma  and 
"$11,100,000", 

On  page  17.  at  the  beginning  of  line  9,  to 
strike  out  "$10,720,000"  and  Insert  "$11,845- 
000" 

On  patre  IB,  line  11,  after  the  word  "mov- 
ing", to  strike  out  "$175,000  000"  and  Insert 
"$187,400,000", 

On  page  20.  line  4,  aft*r  the  word  "build- 
ings", to  strike  out  "$155,325,000"  and  in- 
sert "$184.779  000". 

On  page  20.  line  13.  after  the  word 
"Alaska",  to  strike  out  "$11,240,900"  and  In- 
sert "$12,290,000". 


On  page  20.  line  16,  after  the  word  "Ari- 
zona", to  strike  out  "$976,500"  and  insert 
"$1,050,000" 

On  page  20,  line  17,  after  the  word  "Cali- 
fornia", to  strike  out  "$1,283,400"  and  In- 
sert   "$1  444,000". 

On  page  20,  line  19,  after  the  word  "Cali- 
fornia", to  strike  out  "$282,700"  and  Insert 
"$304,000", 

On  page  20.  line  22.  after  the  word  "Colo- 
rado", to  strike  out  "$4,325,000"  and  Insert 
"$5  931,000" 

On  page  20.  line  24,  after  the  word  "Con- 
necticut", to  strike  out  "$818,400"  and  Insert 
"$928,000". 

On  page  21.  line  2,  to  strike  out  "$2,132,- 
50u "  and  Insert  "$2,376,000". 

On  page  21.  line  4,  after  the  word  "Flor- 
ida", to  strike  out  "$507,800"  and  insert 
$582,000", 

On  page  21,  line  5,  after  the  word  "Flor- 
ida", to  strike  out  "$2,206,900"  and  Insert 
"$2,457,000". 

On  page  21,  line  8,  to  strike  out  "$3,534,- 
800"  and  Insert  "$3,641,800". 

On  page  21.  line  9,  after  the  word  "Idaho", 
to  strike  out  "$114,400"  and  insert  "$123.000", 

On  page  21,  line  13,  after  the  word  "In- 
diana", to  strike  out  "$445,500"  and  Insert 
$514,000", 

On  p.ige  21,  line  15.  after  the  word  "Ken- 
tucky .  to  strike  out  "$274,300"  and  insert 
"$295,000". 

On  page  21.  line  17.  after  the  word  "Loui- 
siana", to  strike  out  "$1,199,700"  and  insert 
"$1,290,000". 

On  page  21.  line  19,  after  the  word  "Loui- 
siana", to  strike  out  "$3,375,000"  and  insert 
$3,629,000". 

On  page  21,  line  21,  to  strike  out  "$2,418,- 
000"  and  insert  "$2,686,000". 

On  page  21,  line  23,  to  strike  out  "$311,500" 
and  insert  "$355,000". 

On  page  22,  line  1.  after  the  word  "Massa- 
chusetts", to  strike  out  "$26,544,100"  and 
insert     $28,893,000". 

On  page  22,  line  3,  after  the  word  "Massa- 
chusetts ,  to  strike  out  "$382,200"  and  in- 
sert "$429,000". 

On  page  22,  line  6,  after  the  word  "Michi- 
gan", to  strike  out  "$685,400"  and  Insert 
"737,000" 

On  page  22,  after  line  6.  to  strike  out: 
"Border  station.  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Michigan. 
$251,100:", 

On  page  22,  line  8.  after  the  word  "Minne- 
.sota".  to  strike  out  "$275,300"  and  Insert 
$296,000". 

On  page  22,  line  11,  to  strike  out  "$1,140.- 
200"  and   insert  "$1,285,000". 

On  page  22.  line  12,  after  the  word  "Mis- 
souri", to  strike  out  "$29,189,000"  and  Insert 
"$31,781,000". 

On  page  22.  after  line  13,  to  Insert:  "Court- 
house and  Federal  office  building,  Billings. 
Montana,  $5,756,000;". 

On  page  22.  line  17,  after  the  word  "Nebras- 
ka", to  strike  out  "$299,500"  and  insert 
■  $322,000". 

On  page  22,  line  19,  to  strike  out  "$1,413,- 
600"  and  insert  "$1,588,000". 

On  page  22,  line  21,  to  strike  out  "$3,241,- 
000"  and  insert  "$3,590,000". 

On  page  22.  line  23.  to  strike  out  "$3,120,- 
100  '  and  insert  "$3,459,000". 

On  page  22.  line  25,  after  the  words  "New 
Mexico",  to  strike  out  "$6,786,200"  and  insert 
"$7450,000". 

On  page  23,  line  2,  to  strike  out  "$1,980,- 
000"  and  insert  "$2,209,000". 

On  page  23,  line  4,  after  the  words  "North 
Dakota",  to  strike  out  "$302,200"  and  Insert 
"$325,000". 

On  page  23,  line  6,  after  the  word  "Ohio", 
to  strike  out  "$2,450,500"  and  Insert 
"$2,722,000". 

On  page  23,  line  8,  after  the  word  "Okla- 
homa", to  strike  out  "$738,400"  and  Insert 
"$794,000". 

On  page  23,  line  9,  after  the  word  "ofHce", 
where  it  appears  the  first  time,  to  strike  out 


"and";  in  the  same  line,  after  Uie  word 
"building",  to  insert  "and  courthouse";  and 
in  line  10,  after  the  word  "Oklahoma",  to 
strikeout  "$7,281,900"  and  Insert  "$9  588  000 ". 

On  page  23,  line  12,  after  the  words  "Rhode 
Island",  to  strike  out  "$459  400"  and  Insert 
"$527,000". 

On  page  23.  line  14.  to  strike  out  "$2,- 
430,100"  and  ln.sert  "$2,699,000". 

On  page  23.  line  16.  after  the  words  "South 
Dakota",  to  strike  out  "$2,511,000"  and  insert 
"$2,788,000". 

On  page  23.  line  18,  strike  out  "$847,200" 
and  insert  "$956,200". 

On  page  23,  line  20,  to  strike  out  "$9.- 
062,800"  and  insert  "$9,909  000". 

On  page  23.  line  21,  after  the  word  "Texius  ', 
to  strike  out  "$279,000"  and  Insert  "$300,000". 

On  page  23,  line  23,  to  strike  out  "$427,800  ' 
and  Insert  "$460,000". 

On  page  23.  line  25.  after  the  word  "Texas", 
to  suike  out  "$1,295,500"  and  ln.sert 
"$1,393,000". 

On  page  24.  line  2,  to  strike  out  "$4,398,900" 
and  Insert  "$4,853,000". 

On  page  24.  after  line  2.  to  Insert: 

"Post  Office  and  courthouse.  Montpelier. 
Vermont,  in  addition  to  the  sum  heretofore 
provided;  $509,000;". 

On  page  24.  line  6,  after  the  word  "Vir- 
ginia", to  strike  out  "$2,019,000"  and  insert 
"$2,251,000". 

On  page  24.  line  8.  after  the  word  "Wyo- 
ming", to  strike  out  "$4,566,300"  and  Insert 
"$5,034,000".  and  in  line  12,  after  the  words 
"per  centum",  to  Insert  a  colon  and  "Pro- 
vided further.  That  not  to  exceed  $6,500,000 
of  the  foregoing  appropriation  may  be  used 
for  partial  construction  of  the  authorized 
public  building  project  at  Baltimore.  Mary- 
land." 

On  page  24.  line  22.  after  the  word 
"otherwise",  to  strike  out  "$16,500,000"  and 
Insert  "$29,354,000". 

On  page  26,  line  2.  after  the  word  "law", 
to  strike  out  "$40,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$41,000,000". 

On  page  26,  line  6,  after  "i5  U-S  C  630g)", 
to  strike  out  "$10,000,000"  and  insert 
"$17,000,000". 

On  page  26.  line  20.  after  the  word  "rec- 
ords", to  strike  out  "$14,050,000"  and  insert 
"$14,000,000". 

On  page  27.  line  22.  after  the  word  "ma- 
terials", to  strike  out  "during  the  current 
fiscal  year";  on  page  28.  line  14.  after  the 
word  "Treasury",  to  strike  out  "except  as 
otherwise  provided  herein"  and  Insert  a 
colon  and  "Provided  further.  That  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  materials  in  the  In- 
ventory maintained  under  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  and,  after 
compliance  with  the  disposal  requirements 
of  section  3(e)  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act,  excess  materials 
in  the  national  stockpile  established  pursu- 
ant to  that  Act.  shall  be  available,  without 
reimbursement,  for  transfer  at  fair  market 
value  to  contractors  as  payment  fr>r  expenses 
of  refining,  processing,  or  otherwise  benrflcl- 
ating  materials,  pursuant  to  section  3(c) 
of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act.  into  a  form  best  suitable  for 
stockpiling." 

On  page  29.  line  4,  after  the  figures 
"$1,350,000".  to  insert  a  colon  and  "Pro- 
vided, That  not  to  exceed  $500  shall  be  avail- 
able for  reception  and  representation 
expenses." 

On  page  30,  line  3,  after  the  word  "exceed", 
to  strike  out  "$11,100,000"  and  Insert 
"$12,000,000". 

On  page  31.  after  line  3.  to  insert: 

"Appropriations  to  the  General  Services 
Administration  under  the  heading  'Construc- 
tion. Public  Building  Projects'  made  in  this 
Act  shall  be  available,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  for 
(1 )  acquisition  of  buildings  and  sites  thereof 
by  purchase,  condemnation,  or  otherwise, 
including  prepayment  of  purchase  contracts, 


(2)  extension  or  conversion  of  GkDvernment- 
owned  buildings,  and  (3)  construction  of  new 
buildings,  in  addition  to  tliose  set  fL>rth 
und'T   that   aj)proprlation  " 

On  page  31.  aft*r  line  12.  Vj  Insert: 

"Expenditures  heretofore  made  pursuant 
to  contract  or  stipulation  from,  and  unex- 
pended obligations  heretofore  Incurred 
against,  appropriations  under  the  heading 
Construction.  Ptiblic  Buildings  Projects"  in 
prior  Appropriation  Acts  for  the  purpxisos 
specified  In  the  preceding  paragraph  are 
hereby  ratified  " 

On    page   32.    after   line   24,   to  strike   out: 

"No  part  '>f  any  appropriation  contained  In 
this  Act  shall  be  u.-^ed  for  the  payment  of 
rental  on  lease  agreements  for  the  aTnni- 
mcxlatlon  of  Federal  agencies  In  buildings 
and  Improvements  whlcli  are  U^  be  erected 
by  the  le&eor  for  such  agencies  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  ol  construction  in  excess  of 
$200. OCO  or  for  the  payment  of  the  salary 
of  any  person  who  executes  such  a  lease 
agreement-  Provided.  T)\&t  the  fciregclng 
proviso  shall  not  be  applicable  to  projects  for 
which  a  pnispectus  for  the  lea.<:e  construc- 
tion of  s;)ace  has  been  submitted  Uo  a;id 
approved  by  the  ajipropriate  Committee*  of 
the  Congress  in  Uie  tame  rnunnfr  as  f^r  j)ub- 
11c  buildings  construction  projects  pursuant 
to  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959." 

On  page  37.  line  4,  after  the  figures 
"$45,000,000".  to  strike  out  the  colon  and 
"Provided.  That  not  to  exceed  $714  000  of 
the  foregoing  amount  shall  be  available  for 
administrative  and  nonadministratlve  ex- 
penses during  the  current  fiscal  year". 

On  page  38,  at  the  beginning  of  line  2.  to 
strike  out  "$22,187,500"  and  Insert  "$23.- 
025,000";  in  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"than",  to  strike  out  "$1,718,300"  and  Insert 
"$1,753,700";  and  In  line  4  after  the  word 
"than",  to  strike  out  "$1,147,000"  and  Insert 
"$1,170,800". 

On  page  38,  line  22,  after  the  word  "only", 
to  strike  out  "$2,877.878.0u(j  and  insert 
"$2,917,878,000". 

On  page  39,  line  5.  after  the  word  "law", 
to  strike  out  "$766,237,000"  and  Insert 
"$786,237,000". 

On  page  39.  line  12,  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", to  strike  out  "'$17,500"  and  insert 
"$35,000". 

On  page  39.  after  line  18.  to  strike  out: 

"NATIONAL  CAPITAL  HOtTSINC  ATTTHORITY 

"Operation  and  maintenance  of  properties 

"For  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
properties  under  title  I  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alley  Dwelling  Act.  »40.000:  Pro- 
tided,  That  all  receipts  derived  from  sales. 
leases,  or  other  sources  shall  be  covered  Into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  monthly: 
ProTzded  further.  That  so  long  as  funds  are 
available  from  appropriations  for  the  fore- 
going purposes,  the  provisions  of  section  507 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950  (Public  Law  475, 
Eighty-.lrst  Congressi ,  shall  not  be  effective  " 

On  page  40.  line  16.  after  the  word  "serv- 
ices", to  strike  out  "$310,000,000"  and  ln.sert 
"$335,000,000",  and  on  jxige  41.  line  3.  after 
the  word  "Act"',  to  insert  a  colon  and  "Pro- 
vided further.  That  no  part  of  the  foregoing 
appropriation  shall  be  expended  upon  Project 
Mohole  until  a  full  report  has  been  submitted 
to  the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees on  the  method  by  vliich  the  con- 
tract was  let,  to  whom,  their  qualifications, 
and  the  present  status  of  the  project." 

On  p>age  42,  line  9  after  the  word 
"Specialists",  to  strike  out  "$37  085,000"  and 
Insert   •"$37,585.000'. 

On  page  42,  line  20.  after  the  w  rd  law  " 
to  Insert  "'not  to  exceed  $1000  for  official 
reception    and    representation    expenses". 

On  page  43.  line  16.  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", to  strike  out  "$28,000,000"  and  in- 
sert  "$33,000,000". 

On  page  46.  at  the  beginning  of  line  8. 
to  strike  out  '$75,500,000"  and  insert  "$78.- 
500,000". 


On  page  50,  line  7.  after  the  word  "of", 
to  strike  out  "$2,000,000  '  and  Insert  "$2,- 
075.000",  and  on  page  61.  hue  23,  after  the 
word  "expenses",  to  insert  a  colon  and  "Pro- 
vided 'urrher,  That  not  to  exceed  $1,000  shall 
be  available  for  official  reception  and  repre- 
sentation   expenses' 

On  page  52.  line  14.  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", to  strike  out  "$1,080,000"  and  insert 
■  $1,200,000", 

On  page  55,  line  3,  after  the  word  "ex- 
rced"  t.  strike  out  ""$1,100,000"  and  Insert 
'  j}.200,(:Mji.r'. 

On  page  55,  after  line  13,  to  Insert: 

"l-IMrTATinN-    ON     ADMINI,STRATI%'E    AND    NONAD- 
MINISTRATTVE    EXPENSE."?,    OFTICE    OF    THE     AD- 

MlNL^t-RATOR,     HOfSING     Fi')^     THE    ELDEULT 

"'.N'ot  to  exceed  $850,000  of  funds  In  the 
revolving  fund  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959.  as 
amended  (12  U.S.C.  1701q  et  seq.).  shall  be 
available  for  administrative  and  nonadmin- 
li:tr:itivc  expenses,  but  this  amount  sliali  be 
exclusive  cf  payment  for  services  and  fa- 
cilities of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
A.s.sociatlon.  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  or 
any  member  thereof,  the  Federal  home-loan 
banks  and  any  insured  bank  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act  creating  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  (Act  of  August 
23.  1935,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  264)  )  which 
has  been  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  a  depository  of  public  money 
of  the  United  States," 

O-i  page  58,  line  8.  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceeded", to  strike  out  '  $9,500,000"  and  insert 
'■$10,800,000"",  and  in  line  19.  after  the  word 
"exceed",  to  strike  out  "$C2. 000,000"  and  In- 
sert   "$67,500,000". 

On  page  61.  line  3,  after  the  word  "shel- 
ters" to  Insert  "(except  for  fallout  shelters 
resulting  from  minor  modifications  to  design. 
construction,  or  building  equipment,  at  a 
cost  not  to  exceed  $5,000  in  any  one  facility, 
which  provides  fallout  shelter  space  pri- 
marily serving  the  normal  peacetime  pxir- 
poses  of  the  facility)  ". 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Now  the  bill  is  open 
to  amendment,  as  original  text. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  an  amendment.  Unfortunately,  be- 
cau.se  of  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  bill  I  had  to  write  it  out 
m  my  own  h.and,  so  I  have  no  extra  copy. 
I  will  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk 
after  I  have  read  it. 

On  page  6,  line  21,  strike  out  $87,- 
228  000"  and  insert  "$77,228, 000.' 

On  page  6,  line  21,  after  the  figure 
"$87,228,000."  delete  the  comma  and  in- 
sert a  period,  and  delete  beginning  on 
line  21,  all  the  remaining  langua'-:e  on 
page  6  after  "$87,228,000." 

The  purpcse  of  the  amendment.  I 
think,  is  very  obvious,  in  view  of  tiie  dis- 
cussion. The  purpose  of  the  amendment 
IS  to  eliminate  the  helicopter  subsidy  al- 
together. 

I  offered  the  same  kind  of  amendment 
a  year  or  two  ago.  becau.'-e  I  felt  that  tlie 
helicopter  subsidy  was  provided  m  effect 
for  people  who  use  the  helico;:iters.  I 
think  it  is  perfectly  obvious  tliat  those 
are  the  people  who.  in  most  cases,  can 
afford  to  pay  for  the  service.  If  they 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  the  service,  I 
cannot  understand  why  the  general  tax- 
payers should  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  I  i^ave  read  the 
amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  reading  by  the  clerk  be  waived. 


Tl^.e  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and 
it  is  so  ordered 

The  amendment  of  Mr  PrcMMir.E  is  as 
follows  1 

On  page  6.  line  21.  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  $87,228,000  and  Insert  $77,228,000. 

On  page  6.  line  21.  after  the  figure 
$87,228,000  it  is  proposed  t/~.  delete  the  comma 
and  Insert  a  perlcxl  and  delete  on  line  21  all 
language  tifter  "$87,228,000.""  on  page  6. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  contention  Is 
that  the  helicopter  lines  cannot  get  along 
without  a  subsidy.  The  fact  is  that  in 
the  State  of  my  distmTuished  friend 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel",  San 
Francisco  Helicopter  Airlines,  the  Na- 
tion's fourth  and  newest  scheduled  heli- 
copter airline,  is  operating  very  well  and 
receives  no  Federal  subsidy.  I  realize 
that  some  helicopter  services  have  more 
difficulty  than  others.  But.  as  I  under- 
stand, the  cost  of  a  helicopter  ticket  in 
New  York,  in  Chicago,  and  in  the  airports 
around  Los  Anpeles  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $9  to  $15.  Without  the  subsidy 
the  cost  of  a  ticket  would  be  a  little  less 
than  twice  that  much. 

What  justification  is  there  for  the  gen- 
eral taxpayer  to  pay  a  subsidy  for  the 
benefit  of  the  p>eople  who  use  helicopter 
service,  when  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
they  are  among  the  most  affluent  people 
in  our  society?  I  do  not  mean  that  all 
users  of  the  service  are  p)eople  with  big 
incomes,  but  in  general  they  are  people 
who  have  sufficient  income  to  use  our  air 
seiTice.  If  they  cannot  afford  it  why 
should  the  overburdened  general  tax- 
payer pay  for  them  ? 

It  is  true,  of  course,  tliat  this  kind  of 
subsidy  might  be  justified  for  a  year  or 
two  to  assist  an  infant  industry  which 
is  in  an  experimental  stage  and  has  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  move  along  very 
much.  The  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
pointed  out  that  we  have  given  the  sub- 
sidy year  after  year  after  year.  Now  at 
$10  million  it  will  be  almost  twice  as  large 
as  it  ever  has  been  before.  Now  the 
Pandora  box  is  really  open.  By  the  ac- 
tion the  Senate  has  just  taken  the  serv- 
ice would  be  available  not  ouly  to  three 
cities,  but  also  to  every  city  in  the  coun- 
try. If  my  experience  in  this  body  has 
taught  me  anything,  it  has  taught  me 
that  we  cannot  expect  the  CAB  to  limit 
the  subsidy  to  two  or  three  selected 
cities  unless  guidelines  and  standards 
are  established.  W^hy  not?  Because 
Congressmen  and  Senators  in  this  body 
will  not  let  them. 

The  committee  d.d  n^t  accept  the 
amendment.  They  apparently  did  not 
accept  the  "subsidy  everywhere"  idea. 
They  repwrted  an  amendment  which 
would  provide  for  a  subsidy  to  only  three 
cities,  which  I  think  is  wrong,  and  I  am 
opposed  to  it. 

What  the  Senate  lias  now  done  is  to 
open  up  a  situation  in  which  Milwaukee 
would  want  helicopter  service.  They 
will  want  it  so  that  transportation  can 
be  afforded  to  O  Hare  Field.  I  shall  be 
under  fire  to  press  for  it.  Minneapolis 
will  wan:  helicopter  service.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  has  F>ointed  out.  At- 
lanta will  want  it.  1  am  sure  the  cities 
in  Florida  will  want  it,  almost  every  State 
and  city  will  want  it. 
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While  the  additional  $4,750,000  is  a 
great  deal  of  money,  obviously  it  cannot 
besin  to  fullfill  the  needs. 

So  it  IS  apparent  that  what  will  hap- 
pen will  be  that  when  we  come  back  next 
year  we  shall  be  under  pressure  to  in- 
crease that  $10  million  to  $15  million  or 
$20  million,  and  in  subsequent  years  the 
subsidy  will  become  like  the  subsidy  for 
the  merchant  marine,  the  airlines  and, 
in  the  past,  the  railroads.  It  is  a  sub- 
sidy which  I  think  is  about  as  un- 
warranted as  any  I  can  conceive  of.  It 
is  not  based  upon  the  need  of  the  people 
who  use  the  service.  There  is  every  rea- 
son to  require  that  such  people  pay  for 
the  service  they  get  and  not  com»e  to  Un- 
cle Sam  and  ask  him  to  pay  for  it. 

I  have  ridden  in  helicopters.  I  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  service,  and  I  ex- 
pect to  do  so  again.  It  costs  money.  I 
know  that  most  people  who  ride  with  me 
are  on  expense  accounts.  I  realize  that 
there  are  some  others  whose  incomes  are 
not  large.  There  are  those  whose  in- 
comes may  even  be  small,  but  because  of 
the  urgency  of  the  travel,  they  must  get 
from  one  place  to  another  quickly,  and 
will  be  constrained  to  use  the  helicopter 
service.  But  they  are  in  a  small  minor- 
ity 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  give  serious 
consideration  to  striking  the  entire  sub- 
sidy provision  from  the  bill.  If  the  in- 
dustry cannot  survive  on  its  own  after 
years  and  years  of  opportunities  to  do 
so.  the  Federal  Government  should  not 
subsidize  it.  We  should  not  subsidize  the 
affluent  people  who  use  it. 

I  hope  that  the  Senators  who  arc 
present  will  give  the  amendment  seri- 
ous consideration  because,  after  all.  it 
would  cost  $10  million  now,  and  that 
amount  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket  com- 
pared to  what  it  will  cost  in  the  future 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  i.s  on  agreeins;  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wl.sconsin 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr  Pre.sldont,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Rmondmcnt  wa«  rejected. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr,  Prosldenl.  I  move 
to  lav  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wii« 
agreed  to 

( !v!i.  DtrrsHT. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  commend  the  able  Senator  from 
Washington  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Senate  Independent  Offices  Appro- 
priation Subcommittee  for  their  con- 
structive work  in  restoring  the  most  es- 
sential part  of  the  funds  requested  by 
the  President  to  carry  on  with  the  new 
civil  defense  program 

Last  year  Congress  appropriated  $255 
million  to  finance  a  major  step  forward 
in  creating  an  effective  civil  defense 
program.  Of  the  $235  million  requested 
for  this  year's  program,  exclusive  of  the 
$460  million  requested  for  the  shelter  in- 
centive program,  the  House  appropri- 
ated only  $75  million.  This  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  carry  on  the  new  civil  defense 
program,  which  has  been  so  well  begun. 
The  bill  before  us  today  would  provide 
$185  million.  This  would  permit  the 
continuation  of  the  most  e.ssential  ele- 
ments  of   the   program   and   provide   a 


measure  of  protection  to  millions  of 
Americans. 

Locating  and  provisioning  fallout 
shelter  space  in  existing  buildings  is  the 
most  important  of  these  continuing  ac- 
tivities. At  a  cost  of  $3.50  per  person. 
shelter  space  is  being  made  available  for 
a  potential  60  million  Americans  simply 
by  making  intelligent  use  of  the  shield- 
ing from  radiation  which  we  already 
have  in  this  country. 

Defense  Department  studies  have 
e.->.abli3hed  that  40  to  120  million  Ameri- 
cans could  be  expected  to  survive  the 
blast  and  heat  of  nuclear  explosions  un- 
der a  major  attack  but  would  be  exposed 
to  overdoses  of  fallout  radiation  which 
would  take  their  lives  some  days  or  weeks 
later.  This  is  unnecessary.  There  are 
practical  measures  within  reach  of  this 
great  Nation  to  prevent  such  widespread 
loss  of  life  if  war  should  ever  be  forced 
upon  us. 

In  matters  affecting  life  and  death  in 
wartime,  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
primary  responsibility  and  must  take  a 
cl(  ar  and  firm  lead.  I  believe  it  would  be 
a  grave  mistake  for  Congress  to  fail  to 
finance  the  major  civil  defense  effort 
which  was  launched  last  year.  This  pro- 
gram has  imposed  heavy  demands  on 
State  and  local  governments  and  they  are 
responding  and  doing  their  part  to  de- 
velop the  ability  to  protect  their  people 
to  save  large  numbers  of  lives  from 
nuclear  attack. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Dt  fense  have  made  it  clear  that  our  mili- 
ta  y  forces  are  designed  to  deliver  a 
major  nuclear  attack  from  protected  de- 
livery systems  after  this  country  has  ab- 
so  bed  the  first  blow.  This  country  will 
not  initiate  a  war.  Our  weapons  sys- 
tems are  designed  at  great  expense  to 
stiike  back,  but  how  can  we  plan  a  mlll- 
ta  y  strategy  on  the  assumption  of  ab- 
so  bing  the  first  blow  without  also  plan- 
ning to  take  every  reasonable  measure  to 
minimize  the  damage  to  our  people  and 
our  homp.s?  It  Is  no  Rood  to  say  nothlnK 
can  be  done  about  this  problem.  There 
an'  practical  measures  to  be  taken,  and 
til  ■  PrcMdciii  •,  civil  defense  program  has 
ni\cn  pnomy  lo  sensible  measures  that 
an;  well  within  our  reach.  I  believe  It 
wculd  be  a  most  serious  error  to  fall  to 
make  u.se  of  the  vast  amount  of  shelter 
space  which  already  exists  and  which 
has  been  found  In  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment s  survey.  We  cannot  plan  on  the 
us'^  of  this  large  capacity  for  sheltering 
people  without  warning,  training,  radlo- 
lotical  monitoring,  and  other  vital  civil 
defense  activities  to  make  a  shelter  sys- 
tem workable. 

I  know  that  in  my  State  of  Minnesota 
years  of  hard  work  by  volunteers  and 
overworked  officials  of  State  and  local 
government  have  laid  a  base  on  which  to 
build  a  realistic  civil  defense  program. 
A  new  Federal  program  is  beginning  to 
provide  the  support  that  is  needed  to 
convert  these  past  efforts  into  a  real 
ca:Dability  of  saving  large  numbers  of 
lives  under  nviclear  attack.  A  great 
mf.ny  coisnty  and  municipal  governments 
have  stretched  themselves  to  do  their 
part  in  rapidly  upgrading  our  civil  de- 
fense capability  in  Minnesota. 


The  Senate  by  passing  the  pending 
measure  will  reassure  the  many  dedi- 
cated people  who  are  working  hard  to 
create  a  local  capacity  to  survive  a  nu- 
clear attack  that  they  can  count  on  the 
Federal  Government  to  do  its  part  in  this 
joint  undertaking. 

I  commend  the  Senator  and  his  com- 
mittee for  their  activity. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  How  much  time 
have  we  remaining  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eighteen 
minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  chairman  will 
have  to  retain  the  floor,  and  yield  it 
sparingly. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  respond  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  will  take  me  only  30 
seconds  to  make  my  statement.  I  iden- 
tify myself  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  said.  I  have  been  ar- 
dently devoted  to  the  civil  defense  pro- 
gram. I  shall  join  him  in  whatever 
measures  we  need  in  order  to  keep  the 
program  alive.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  has  seen  fit  to  add  some 
life  to  it  after  it  was  practically  killed. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
seek  unanimous  consent  to  extend  the 
time  for  an  additional  half  hour.  I  wish 
to  offer  a  very  important  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  desire? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  desire  at  least 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  not  present  when  the  unanimous- 
consent  aRrecmcnt  was  made  last  night 
at  the  close  of  the  session  We  were 
hopeful  that  we  could  finish  thr  con.sid- 
eratlon  of  the  bill  Hut  l  u  k  wuatnmou.s 
consent  that  an  uddiiional  .'d  mimitt's 
be  allowed, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  Pnsidriit  !-m:\iii' 
the  right  to  object,  :f  ilic  .Scnat(  i  is  ;- 
Inn  to  ext<  iid  ihr  i:mr  I  .suK^'i.t  th,.i 
other  Senat-ois  liavt-  b<  <n  waiuni;  to 
make  statemmt.s  I  should  like  5  min- 
utes to  speak  on  another  subject  If  the 
Senator  will  request  25  or  30  minutes 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  13<ws  the  Senator 
Intend  to  speak  on  the  bill' 

Mr.  JAVITS  It  could  be  on  the  bill 
or  on  any  other  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  can 
obtain  the  floor  aften-  consideration  of 
the  present  bill  ha,s  been  complet(>d. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
a  parliamentarv  inquirv. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  request? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield ':> 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  if  the  unanimous- 
consent    agreement    is    opened    up    to 


satisfy  requests  for  statements,  a  dozen 
Senators  are  present  who,  I  anticipate, 
will  also  ask  for  the  privilege  to  speak. 
I  do  not  like  to  object,  but  under  the 
circumstances  I  must  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  now  11  minut-es  remaining  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr  President. 
again  resei-ving  the  right  to  object,  I 
suggest  that  when  the  Senate  has  fin- 
ished its  consideration  of  the  bill.  Sena- 
tors can  have  the  fioor  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day.  If  Senators  wish  to  speak  on 
the  bill 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  In  all  fairness, 
I  feel  I  should  have  time  in  my  own 
right.  I  hf.ve  an  important  amendment 
to  offer.  I  wish  real  consideration  given 
to  this  amc  ndment. 

Mr  MAC^NUSON.  We  will  give  time 
to  the  Senator.  Tlic  Senator  from  Ohio, 
the  Senator  from  New  Jei-sey,  and  the 
Senator  from  Wiscon.sin  want  some  time 
allotted  to  hem.  I  therefore  a^k  unan- 
imous con.sent  that  half  an  hour  be 
added  to  tl'e  time  on  the  bill 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  wish  to  be 
frank  I  h.ive  four  or  five  amendments, 
which  will  take  over  an  hour,  and  per- 
haps 2  hours,  to  explain.  I  will  insist 
on  a  real  debate  on  my  amendments.  I 
believe  thai  m  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
unanimous -consent  request  was  only  for 
the  purpo.'e  of  consideration  of  the 
bill 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  coni;ent  that  the  time  for 
debate   be   -'Xtonded   by    1   hour. 

Mr  MII.I.KR.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  am  I  to  understand  that  other 
Senators  wiio  may  have  amendments  to 
offer  will  have  some  cooperation  from  the 
leadership  in  that  respect '' 

Mr  MAGNUSON  We  will  do  the  best 
we  can 

Mr  JAV:TS  If  the  time  runs  until 
late  in  th(  aft(  inoon.  other  Senator.^, 
who  have  other  things  to  say.  will 
want  n  minute  or  two,  Wc  do  not  want 
to  intrude,  but  .'.ome  of  u.s  have  some 
thiru  .s  to  .say  Ihl.s  aftciniHHi 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  'Ilie  understand- 
ing  is,  after  having  consultation  with 
the  majority  leader,  that  the  time  will 
be  extended  if  the  time  allotted  run.s  out. 
If  Iheie  art"  aincndmenUs  to  be  offered 
to  the  bill,  we  hope  that  Ihcy  will  be 
fully  con.sidered.  It  may  therefore  be 
nece.s.sary  to  extend  the  time  en  the  bill. 
I  assured  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
last  night  that  we  would  cooperate  with 
him,  and  "  assured  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  as  well. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  the  Senator  says 
"on  the  bill."  I  will  not  be  confined  to 
the  rule  of  germaneness  if  the  debate 
continues  after  4  o'clock.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  nave  the  time  extended  by  1 
hour,  but  when  it  gets  close  to  4  o'clock, 
and  I  need  2  or  3  minutes  to  say  some- 
thing, I  will  want  some  time  allotted  to 
me. 

Mr.  MACtNUSON.     Not  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  want  it  before 
4  o'clock. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  will 
have   time    to   speak    after   the    bill    is 


passed.  He  does  not  need  to  take  time 
on  the  bill. 

Mr  JAVTTS.  I  will  want  some  time  to 
do  it  while  the  day  is  still  fresh  and  the 
sun  is  still  shining  and  the  grass  is  smell- 
ing sweet. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  I  would  like  to  get 
back  to  the  State  of  Washington.  If  the 
S<:^nator  has  something  that  he  wants  to 
talk  about,  he  can  talk  about  it  until 
midnic'ht,  if  he  wants  to,  after  the  bill  is 
passed. 

Mr  JAVITS,  The  Senator  and  I  have 
always  gott.en  along  together  hke  broth- 
ers.   We  will  again. 

Mr.  MILLER  Have  the  yeas  and  nays 
been  ordered  on  the  bill?  I  ask  the 
chairman  whether  he  would  object  to 
having  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.     No. 

Mr   MILLER.     I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nay.s. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  unanimous-consent 
request  to  exU-nd  the  time  for  1  hour — 
to  be  controlled  by  whom? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  By  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection''  llie  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  IS  so  ordered. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President.  I 
want  to  reserve  the  right  to  object,  be- 
cause I  earnestly  feel  that,  in  all  fair- 
ness, when  my  amendment  is  called  up 
I  shall  want  some  time  to  speak  on  it. 
The  chairman  has  offered  to  yield  some 
time  tf  me.  It  want  some  time  under 
my  own  control.  I  want  sufficient  time 
to  discuss  the  amendment.  I  am  not 
trying  to  delay  consideration  of  the  bill 
or  hold  It  up  in  any  way.  I  will  co- 
operate with  the  chainnan.  but  I  do  not 
want  to  bind  myself  to  Umlted  time.  I 
want  to  control  my  own  time 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  20  minute.-! 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  on  a  very  im- 
poitant  amendment  that  is  germane  to 
the  bill 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr  President. 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Lec.isi.ative  Clerk,  On  page  4, 
beginning  with  line  9,  strike  out  all  down 
through  line  21,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following; 

Research 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary  for  studies  and  research  to  develop 
measures  and  plans  for  civil  defense.  $10-. 
000  000  to  remain  available  until   expended. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
this  IS  an  exceedingly  important  amend- 
ment. If  adopted,  it  will  save  taxpayers 
almost  $90  million.  I  was  shocked  in- 
deed to  learn  that  the  Senate  committee 
had  failed  to  follow  the  leadership  of 
the  other  body,  which  had  reduced  the 
appropriation  for  civil  defense  fallout 
shelters,  and  that  they  recommended 
additional  funds.  My  amendment  would 
strike  out  the  $93,800,000  appropriation 
for  fallout  shelters  m  existing  Govern- 
ment-owned or  leased  buildings.  The 
$10  million  allowed  by  the  other  body 


for  research  purposes  would  be  restored, 
if  my  amendment  is  adopted. 

The  administration  had  originally  re- 
quested $568,755,000  for  shelter  research 
and  development  and  construction.  The 
other  body,  under  the  fine  leadership  of 
Representative  Albert  Thomas,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, wisely  reduced  this  amount 
to  $10  million  for  studies  and  re.-^earch  in 
the  civil  defense  program  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  seen 
fit  to  increase  this  by  over  $83  million. 

I  seek,  by  my  amendment,  to  do  away 
with  that  increase,  I  will  ask  for  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  the  amendment  and  if 
that  is  denied  me.  I  will  ask  for  a  divi- 
sion on  it.  The  shocking  action  on  the 
part  of  our  committee  would  cost  tax- 
payers an  additional  $83,800  000. 

Last  summer  we  hurriedly  appropri- 
ated $208  million  for  fallout  shelters. 
No  American  is  any  safer  as  a  result  of 
that  experiment.  Of  course,  architec- 
tural firms,  building  contiactors,  and 
survival  biscuit  makers  have  benefited 
at  taxpayers'  expense.  We  hear  about 
millions  of  survival  biscuits  that  have 
been  purchased  from  a  certain  large 
grocery  concern.  They  will  never  be 
used,  of  course.  Some  money  has  been 
put  m  circulation,  but  taxpayers  have 
suffered. 

This  appropriation  in  no  way  deterred 
the  aggressive  ambitions  of  the  Soviet 
and  Red  Chinese  Governments.  Al- 
thoui^h  the  international  situation  is  no 
le.ss  critical,  the  hy.<;teria  ana  fear  of 
last  .'summer  have  subsided.  The  previ- 
ous preoccupation  with  fallout  shelters 
is  new  history.  Sanity  seemed  to  have 
returned. 

We  have  already  wasted  more  than  $1 
billion  on  the  civil  defense  boondogcle. 
We  liad  hoped  that  when  the  Off.ce  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  was  done 
away  with,  this  waste  would  be  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

Now,  it  comes  up  again.  The  number 
of  civil  defense  Job  holders  feeding  at 
the  I  ubllc  trough  ha.s  increa«'^d.  and  it 
!.s  nc  teworihy  that  GO  percent  of  the 
paid  civil  defense  employers  receive 
salai  ( .'•  ,ii  excfss  of  $10  000  a  year 

An.cricans  r.cncrally  new  realize  that 
civil  defense  as  It  has  been  conducted 
in  thf'  i)ast  would  be  of  little  or  no  use 
in  a  ni.f'.rar  war.  We  should  accord 
tl:at  fact  recognition  by  \oting  to  adoiJi 
this  amendment. 

Even  those  favoring  a  fallout  shelter 
bu.ld.ng  program  have  testified  that  in 
order  to  be  at  all  effective  an  eventual 
expenditure  of  from  $20  billion  to  $200 
billion  would  be  required. 

Even  then,  extensive  advances  being 
made  in  rocket  and  nuclear  technology 
will  make  any  shelter  program  obsolete 
before  it  is  half  completed.  There  is 
also  'he  possibility  of  more  deadly  types 
of  w&rfare.  such  as  chemical  and  biolog- 
ical warfare.  Were  an  aggressor  to  un- 
leash the  horror  of  the  thermonuclear 
war.  he  would  probably  not  hesitate  to 
use  other  methods  equally  terrifying. 

Ar.'  we  prepared  to  embark  on  a 
^amtle  of  this  magnitude?  In  reality, 
that  IS  the  question  facing  us  when  we 
votp  on  the  amendment. 

Senators  who  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment  will,  in   effect,   be   saying   to   the 
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people  of  the  country  that  taxpayers 
should  spend  from  $20  billion  to  $200 
billion  for  an  effective  fallout  shelter 
program,  if  there  is  such  a  thing.  Those 
who  support  my  amendment  will  be  say- 
ing, 'Let  us  not  waste  the  taxpayers' 
money.  Let  us  not  throw  good  money 
after  bad.  Let  us  not  proceed  with  a 
halfhearted  unrealistic  approach  to  this 
prcblem." 

Of  what  practical  use  would  the 
shelters  and  slocks  of  food  in  Govern- 
ment buildings  be  to  the  defense  of  our 
Nation  m  the  event  of  a  nuclear  war? 
None  whatsoever.  If  such  facilities  were 
in  key  locations,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
they  would  be  desti-oycd  immediately  in 
tlie  first  onslaught  of  war. 

I,  for  one,  cannot  sanction  appropriat- 
ing almost  $100  million  to  soothe  the 
feelings  of  civil  defense  officials.  The 
House  of  Representatives  recognized  the 
problem  when  the  bill  was  before  it.  and 
the  House  faced  the  problem  squarely. 
The  Senate  should  do  likewise. 

We  also  have  before  us  a  tax  revision 
measure  by  which  it  is  hoped  that  our 
ta.x  structure  will,  in  part,  be  reformed 
and  some  tax  loopholes  closed.  It  would 
be  unconscionable  at  the  same  time  to 
throw  away  $84  million  of  taxpayers' 
money  on  a  scheme  which  is  in  reality 
only  psychological  pablum  for  a  bewil- 
dered public.  Thai  is  what  the  bill,  as 
amended  by  the  committee,  provides. 

For  13  years  civil  defense  ofScials  have 
been  deluding  the  public  into  thinking 
that  something  real  was  being  done,  and 
that  there  is  some  measure  of  security 
in  a  nuclear  war.  Let  us  not  close  our 
eyes  and  refuse  to  realize  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a  disaster.  It  is  my  fer- 
vent belief  that  fallout  shelters  would 
be  of  little,  if  any.  protection  in  a  nu- 
clear war.  I  have  made  extensive  re- 
search upon  this  subject,  and  that  is  my 
considered  judgment.  Few  could  object 
to  a  journey  by  mankind  back  into  the 
caves  if  it  were  kijown  that  such  shelters 
would  defend  us  in  an  atomic  holocaust: 
but  there  is  very  slim  possibility  of 
that. 

Those  making  it  to  their  shelters  in  the 
15  or  20  minutes  available — if  the  warn- 
ing systems  were  perfect,  and  they  are 
not  near  that  state  todaj- — would  await 
probable  entombment  by  the  pulveriz- 
ing bla.st  of  the  bomb  or  suffocation  by 
the  fire  storms  expected  to  fallow  the 
blast.  If  there  were  a  missile  attack  by  a 
submarine  there  might  be  only  2  min- 
utes' waiTilnr'.  In  the  city  of  Cleveland, 
where  I  live,  there  m-ght  be  18  minutes' 
warning,  at  the  most. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  lethal  ra- 
dioactive fallout  from  a  10-megaton 
thermonuclear  explosion  would  cover 
several  thousand  square  miles.  The  re- 
sulting flre  storm  would  cover  an  area  of 
5,000  square  miles.  Our  cities  would  be 
blazing  pyres  and  a  mass  of  radioactive 
debris.  Shelters  m  the  target  area  would 
be  crushed.  Any  who  managed  to  escape 
these  blazing  tombs  would  be  immedi- 
ately killed  by  the  fire  storms  and  ex- 
plosions raging  for  miles  around. 

There  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  an 
enemy  who  knows  he  must  knock  us  out 
with  one  massive  blow  would  be  so  merci- 
ful as  to  use  only  one  10-megaton  ex- 


pkjsiye  on  a  given  target.  There  would 
be  no  outside  help  arriving,  no  medical 
suppies.  food,  water,  or  transportation. 
Any  who  managed  to  survive  and  climb 
back  into  the  world  would  find  it  knee 
deep  in  radioac'avo  debri.^.  What  was 
left  of  our  cUics  would  be  an  unin- 
habitable desert.  Death  would  merely 
be  delayed.  Radiation  would  probably 
evenlually  catch  up  with  those  in  the 
siieitiirs  far  enough  away  from  the  blast 
area  to  escape  demolition. 

A  rational  shelter  program  would  have 
to  be  concentrated  in  our  major  cities 
whicli  hold  not  only  the  bulk  of  our  pop- 
ulation but  the  keystone  of  our  social 
and  industrial  structure.  Yet,  it  Is  pre- 
cisely in  these  cities  that  these  shelters 
would  be  the  least  useful,  if  they  have 
any  use  whatsoever. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  time  allotted 
for  deba'.e  on  this  bill  is  limited,  I  shall 
be  brief.  The  issue  is  clear.  Are  we 
going  to  embark  on  a  huge  and  fan- 
tastically expensive  shelter-building  pro- 
gram or  are  we  gcung  to  be  realistic  and 
not  ret  involved  in  such  a  questionable 
gamble? 

Th?re  is  some  talk  to  the  effect  that 
shelters  are  a  form  of  insurance.  If  so. 
it  hai  been  exceedingly  expensive  insur- 
ance for  the  taxpayers  of  America  when 
we  consider  aU  the  money  that  has  been 
spent  on  the  civil  defense  boondoggle 
since  1951.  It  should  not  be  continued. 
We  have  an  opportunity  to  voice  our 
opinion  of  it.  Wc  should  not  continue 
with  this  program  on  a  minor  leagiie 
basis.  If  we  continue  it.  we  should  do  so 
by  spending  tlie  necessary  billions  of 
dollars.  It  is  foolish  for  us  to  fritter 
away  each  year  ridiculously  inadequate 
appropriations  which  in  reality  accom- 
plish nothing.  If  the  pro-^ram  is  worth- 
while, let  us  appropriate  the  entire 
amount  requ^'sted  by  the  administra- 
tion— some  S600  million.  If  it  is  not. 
let  us  follow  the  fonhntiht  example  of 
tiie  other  body  and  refuse  ihi.s  request. 

I  iirge  the  Senate  to  support  my 
amendment  to  strike  th;s  amount  from 
the  b.n. 

The  President's  desire  to  offer  Ameri- 
cans some  form  of  survival  insinrance  in 
event  of  nuclear  attack  is  laudable.  Cer- 
tainly some  sensible  forms  of  catastrophe 
planning  are  in  order.  However,  I  assert 
that  it  is  not  sound  planning  to  divert 
substantial  resom"ces  and  effort  into  a 
program  which  offers  very  little  true  in- 
surance and  which  could  weU  assume 
the  proportions  of  a  continuing  boimd- 
less  boondoggle,  and  which  at  the  same 
time  encourages  a  cruel  illusion  of 
security. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  will 
i.r.-  c^lleacue  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.    I  yield. 

Mi  LAUFCHE  Ha.s  my  colleague 
any  figures  in  regard  to  the  ultimate 
cost  if  shelters  of  the  mapnitude  di?;- 
cu.=-sed  were  to  be  con.5trac''ed  for  the 
protection  of  everyone  in  the  country? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Yes;  I  have 
studied  thir,  subject  extensively  and  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  if  we  were 
confronted  with  a  sudden  devastating 
nuclear  attack,  in  order  to  have  fallout 
shelters  which  could  possibly — and  I 
emphasize  the  word  "possibly" — be  used 


to  save  from  50  to  80  million  people,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  spend  taxpayers' 
money,  not  m  the  amount  of  $200  or  $600 
million,  bur  in  an  amount  ranging  any- 
where from  $50  to  $200  billion.  I  say  we 
are  not  prepared  to  do  that,  that  we  are 
not  prepared  to  proceed  with  Uiat  sort  of 
gamble. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  will 
ray  colleague  yield  further? 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  the  1960  s.  I  was 
a  member  of  the  President's  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Defense.  At  that 
time  there  was  discussion  about  the 
construction  of  fallout  shelters  acrcss 
the  Nation,  and  it  was  tiien  e:  lima  ted 
that  tile  cost  would  be  $30  billion;  ai^  it 
was  urged  th?.t  we  begin  the  program  at 
that  time.  The  conclusion  of  tiie  Com- 
mission was  that  it  was  inadvisable. 

I  submit  that  if  it  were  to  cost  $50  bil- 
lion in  19  jO,  the  figure  at  present 
pi-obably  would  be  $12j  billion  to  $150 
billion. 

I  concur  in  the  views  expressed  by  my 
colleague  and  in  the  position  tak'.-n  by 
the  House  on  tins  subject. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  for  his  com- 
ments. They  reinforce  me  in  my  view 
that  I  have  been  right  on  this  subject  all 
along  and  that  I  am  right  m  proposing 
this  amendintnt. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield  further  to  me? 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Following  the  war, 
and  especially  after  Korea,  it  was  advo- 
cated, in  Waslungton.  tiiat  ci\  il  defense 
organization.s  be  built  up  wiUun  UiC 
States,  and  be  unplenuni*  d  with  fv^od 
and  equipment  and  medicine.  But  when 
that  recommendation  was  made.  Gov- 
ernors and  local  auUionues  did  not  see 
the  wisdom  of  what  was  bcmg  mged  in 
Washington. 

I  submit  that  if  at  that  time  Uie  Gov- 
ernors had  adopted  the  recomnicnda- 
tions  of  tlie  Federal  Government,  in  the 
13  to  14  years  since  then  the  expendi- 
tures would  have  been  beyond  compre- 
hension. 

But  we  did  not  follow  tliem.  We  ac- 
cepted some  sort  of  token  conformance; 
but  even  that  token  conformance  has 
been  costly  and  has  been  demonstrated 
to  be  unserviceable. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  know  that  my  dLstinguished  senior 
colleague  during  his  service,  for  five 
terms,  as  Governor  of  Ohio,  saved  the 
taxpayei-s  of  oui-  State  a  great  deal  of 
money  because  he  refused  to  follow  the 
panicky  cinl  defense  ideas  emanating 
from  Washington. 

It  is  better  for  us  to  face  the  fact  that 
no  modem  .society  can  survive  an  all- 
out  nuclear  war,  than  it  i.s  for  us  to  de- 
lude ourselves  with  talk  of  fallout  shel- 
ters. 

General  LeMay  and  other  leaders  cf 
our  Armed  Forces,  have  said  in  recent 
years,  that  they  would  not  pay  out  money 
for  holes  in  the  groimd.  but  that  they 
would  spend  the  money  to  build  up  our 
deterrent  power  by  strenthenrng  our 
Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  President,  this  idea  cf  a  .shelter 
program    also    fosters    the    psychology 
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that,  in  ca-^e  of  attack.  Americans  should 
crawl  into  holes  in  the  ground  and  cower 
in  shelters,  awaiting  the  conquering 
paratroopers.  That  is  contrary  to  our 
great  trEid:tions  and  our  American  way 
of  life. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  time 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MA3NUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  additional  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  all  agree  that  we  live 
in  a  grim  period  of  anarchy.  But  we 
must  not  allow  this  .situation  to  cloud 
our  judgment  when  we  deal  with  the  de- 
fense of  civilians.  We  should  not  em- 
bark on  ex  tensive  schemes  which  would 
be  of  no  value  in  event  of  war. 

Mr.  Pres.dent.  my  amendment,  which 
would  strike  out  the  item  of  $93,800,000 
which  the  Senate  committee  recom- 
mended for  fallout-shelter  purposes, 
would  allow  the  $10  million  which  the 
House  of  l^presentatives  voted,  in  its 
version  of  the  bill,  for  research  purpo.ses 
only.  Tha:  would  still  remain  in  the 
bill. 

I  feel  that  this  is  a  very  important 
amendment ;  therefore.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  (m  the  question  of  agreeing 
to  it. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  COO='ER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield'' 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr  COOPER.  For  several  years,  I 
have  listened  with  interest  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  speak  on  tins 
subject.  I  Icnow  he  has  applied  himself 
diligently  i:>  it.  All  of  us  respect  his 
views. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Ohio  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  administration — to  which 
we  look  for  guidance  on  this  controver- 
sial, but  critical  question — has  ever  laid 
down  a  firm  policy  respecting  civil  de- 
fen.se  and  shelters? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  In  my  opinion, 
no  firm  policy  has  been  laid  down  by  this 
administraton  up  to  the  present  time; 
and  I  speak  as  an  administration  Sena- 
tor, as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
knows.  I  desire  to  support  our  President 
whenever  I  can  do  so  in  good  conscience. 

I  was  verj-  hopeful  when,  at  the  outset 
of  his  term,  the  President  abolished  the 
old  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion. He  rendered  the  American  people 
a  fine  service  when  he  abolished  that 
political  organization— which,  as  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  knows,  was 
staffed,  in  my  State — and  I  am  certain 
the  same  w;is  true  in  his  State — with  a 
horde  of  e:c-officeholdcrs  and  political 
hacks  wearing  armbands.  It  was  that 
we  thought  we  had  made  a  great  step 
forward,  because  the  President  ostensibly 
placed  civil  defense  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  o'  Defense,  where  it  properly 
belongs. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  civil 
defense  officeholders  who  have  been 
feeding  at  the  public  trough  all  over 
the  country  are  burrowing  in  and  estab- 
lishing then:5elves  in  perpetuity  in  these 


positions,  by  means  of  these  appropria- 
tions. 

Mr  COOPER.  I  asked  my  question 
for  a  specific  purpose. 

During  the  fall  of  1961, 1  went  over  my 
State,  as  I  usually  do.  I  found  the  peo- 
ple were  very  concerned  about  Berlin, 
and  other  news  of  the  world  which  gave 
a  rather  dark  aspect  to  international 
affairs.  I  found  something  I  never  had 
encountered  before  in  my  State.  A  con- 
cern about  the  state  of  our  defenses 
and  civil  defense.  A  great  deal  of  this 
concern  arose  from  the  statements  dur- 
ing the  1960  campaign,  derogating  our 
defenses,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
ministration had  not  stated  its  poUcy — 
and  I  must  say  I  do  not  believe  it  has 
yet  stated  a  policy — respecting  a  great 
civil  defense  program,  including  the 
building  of  shelters. 

The  question  of  civil  defense  in  its 
nature  must  rest  upon  technical  and 
scientific  advice.  I  have  talked  to  out- 
standing scientists  who  favor  strongly  a 
comprehensive  system  of  shelters.  If 
there  is  competent  advice  and  authority, 
that  they  are  necessary  for  security  and 
protection,  and  I  believe  there  is  such 
authority,  even  though  expensive,  I 
would  rather  have  the  expenditures 
made  for  the  program — than  to  see  the 
program  further  neglected. 

I  raise  the  question  because  we  have 
the  right  to  look  for  leadership  and  clear 
policy  from  the  administration. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  can  give  di- 
rection and  confidence  to  the  people  and 
the  Congre-ss.  respecting  the  actual  need 
of  a  civil  defense  program,  with  shelters, 
except  the  President  of  the  United 
States 

I  supix)rt  the  President  in  his  efforts 
to  strengthen  the  defen.se  of  this  coun- 
try and  our  international  position.  But 
I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  President 
ought  to  declare  the  position  of  the  ad- 
ministration on  civil  defense  and  the 
construction  of  shelters.  The  people 
look  to  him  to  do  so.  We  have  the  duty 
to  take  every  step  to  protect  our  people 
m  the  event,  unhappily,  there  should  be 
a  nuclear  war.  and  the  ability  to  sur- 
vive, would  add  to  our  deterrent. 

I  Mr.  BURDICK  assumed  the  chair  as 
Presidinc  Officer.  > 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  thani:  the 
Senator.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor  now,  hoping  that  Senators  will 
manifest  their  wisdom  and  judgment  by 
voting  m  favor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes.  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  posed  a  very  serious 
question  which  has  bothered  us  for  a 
long  time  in  the  consideration  of  the 
whoV  civil  defense  matter.  For  the  past 
few  years  we  have  agreed  to  some  modest 
prot-'rams  Sometimes  we  have  reckoned 
with  the  administration.  Perhaps  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  proposed  something, 
and  then  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
either  of  the  House  or  the  Senate,  or 
both  of  them,  approved  it  and  the  pro- 
gram was  inaugurated. 

Public  acceptance  of  such  a  program 
has  gone  up  or  down  according  to  the 
international  situation.  I  think  last  fall 
there  was  quite  an  intense  feeling  in  the 
country  about  the  desirability  of  build- 


ing shelters  in  backyards.  When  I  was 
home  F>eople  would  ask  me,  as  happened 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  "Do  you 
think  I  should  build  a  shelter?"  It  was 
a  pretty  hard  question  to  answer.  I 
would  always  say,  "Well,  if  you  can  put 
it  to  some  other  use."  In  the  country  the 
old-lashioned  root  cellar  could  be  uti- 
lized. We  used  to  have  such  cellars  when 
we  were  youngsters.  There  are  many  of 
them  in  the  country. 

As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  the 
whole  program  ran  into  obstacles  in  the 
past.  Last  year  President  Kennedy  took 
the  jirogram  away  from  the  civil  defense 
organization  and  put  most  of  its  activi- 
ties in  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
Dep£rtment  adopted  a  policy  not  of  pro 
vidirg  private  shelters,  but  of  cooperat 
ing  in  respect  of  community  shelters.  It 
allowed  an  expenditure  of  money  for  the 
Board  of  Army  Engineers  to  make  a  sur- 
vey all  over  the  Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  myself  5 
more  minutes.  The  Engineers  conducted 
a  survey  and  got  about  90  percent  of  the 
task  completed.  They  found  that  m  par- 
ticular areas,  mostly  urban  centers,  it 
might  be  desirable  to  have  shelters,  not 
to  protect  persons  from  bombs,  but  from 
fallout. 

The  committee  has  three  times  re- 
jected funds  for  construction  of  shelters 
in  public  buildings.  Finally,  this  year  it 
was  decided  that  when  new  buildings 
were  constructed  they  would  be  con- 
structed so  that  fallout  shelters  could 
be  included  if  it  were  desired,  and  in 
some  cases  they  were  included.  Some  60 
millicn  places  in  the  United  States  were 
found  to  be  usable  as  fallout  shelters. 

Wirh  respect  to  maintenance  and  op- 
eratiC'n,  the  House  provided  S65  million. 
The  Senate  committee  provided  S91  mil- 
lion, which  was  still  S35  million  under  the 
budget  request.  That  is  for  emergency 
operation  of  particular  centers  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  States  if  they  wish 
to  participate. 

With  respect  to  shelter  research  and 
development,  the  administration,  follow- 
ing up  the  transfer  of  these  activities 
last  year,  asked  for  $568  million.  The 
House  allowed  SIO  million  for  research 
only,  and  the  House  put  back  $93,800.- 
000.  (ir  some  $450  million  under  the 
budget  estimate.  The  money  will  go  to 
stock  necessary  supplies  and  to  continue 
the  shelter  survey,  of  which  only  a  small 
amount  remains  to  be  completed  by  the 
Aruiy  Elngineers,  and  to  have  certain 
shelters  ready. 

The  policy  is  to  provide  shelters  for 
communities  only  when  the  program  is 
participated  in  by  Stale  or  local  com- 
munities. 

That  is  the  piogram.  such  as  it  is. 
It  is  what  the  committee  agreed  to.  I 
am  not  completely  satisfied  with  what 
we  are  doing  in  this  field,  I  was  per- 
haps never  satisfied  with  the  necessity 
of  It.  but  at  least  we  are  somewhat  on 
the  track  and  developing  a  plan  that  is 
limited  to  this  particular  kind  of  com- 
munity fallout  shelter.  This  is  what  we 
have  £  '-"^reed  to. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  Noting  that  the 
chairman  of  the  subctHiimittec  said  be 
is  not  completely  satisfied,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  other  members  of  the  committee 
must  have  also  had  grave  doubts  about 
the  administration's  program,  because 
the  administration  has  asked  for  an  ap- 
propriation for  shelters  this  year  of  $568,- 
755,000? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  committee  should  have  fished 
or  cut  bait,  that  it  should  have  either 
granted  the  enUre  appropriation  re- 
quested or  cut  it  out  altogether,  instead 
of  temporizing  and  providing  an  amount 
this  year  of  $93  million  to  keep  the  pro- 
gram going  at  an  inadequate  level.  Why 
not  accept  the  administration's  request 
or  reject  it? 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Because  we  wanted 
to  complete  the  program  of  the  com- 
munity shelter.  -A.  great  part  of  the 
amount  which  was  cut  out  comprised 
the  request  for  750  new  mobile  hospitals. 
A  part  of  the  $91  million  is  to  put  medi- 
cal supphes  in  the  fallout  shelters.  This 
program  was  a  very  conservative  one 
evolved  by  the  Army  Engineers.  The 
committee  cut  out  the  appropriation  for 
750  new  emergency  mobile  hospitals,  be- 
cause we  have  a  little  over  2  000  to  stock 
and  keep  stocked.  This  is  what  the  com- 
mittee decided. 

I  must  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
that  some  members  of  the  committee 
felt  we  should  cut  the  research  survey 
out.  Other  members  thcnight  we  should 
go  this  far  and  complete  the  program 
of  the  administration — perhaps  not  a 
complete  program,  and  perhaps  not  one 
that  would  give  the  leadership  the  Sen- 
ator is  talking  about,  but  it  surely  is 
more  definite  than  what  we  have  been 
doin?. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER  The  Senator  said  a 
while  ago  that  people  had  asked  him, 
"Should  I  build  a  shelter''" 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  exactly  what 
they  ask  me.  This  croes  to  the  root  of  the 
problem.  There  is  uncertainty  on  the 
part  of  the  people  throurhout  the  coun- 
try. There  is  worrv-  as  the  Senator  says, 
which  goes  up  and  down  with  the  state 
of  our  international  affairs.  There  is  a 
continuing  crisis,  but  the  worry  goes  up 
and  down  related  to  whether  there  is  an 
unusual  proportion  of  international  dis- 
agreement, such  a.s  wa.s  true  of  Berlin 
last  year. 

By  the  very  nature  of  the  problem  I 
think  it  is  one  which  laymen,  and  those 
of  u,=  m  the  Con-'re-?,  cannot  very  well 
decide  For  example,  I  do  not  sit  on  a 
committee  which  gives  me  any  special 
knowledge  of  this  subject.  By  its  very 
nature,  this  is  something  as  to  which 
we  must  rely  irpon  the  judgment  of  the 
scientists  and  tho.?e  who  have  knowledge 
of  the  force  of  nuclear  explosions  and 
developments  along  that  line. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  they  are 
divided. 

Mr  COOPER.  I  know  they  are.  That 
division  is  felt  throughout  the  country, 


as  well  as  in  the  Congress.  I  really 
think  that  someday  the  administration 
will  have  to  decide  whether  It  beiievcs 
in  a  shelter  program  or  not.  If  one  is 
needed,  we  need  the  most  complete  pro- 
gram we  can  obtain.  Now  it  is  neither 
fish  ncr  fowl. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  have  much 
time  remaining,  I  say  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  shall  vote  to  sustain 
the  appropriation,  becau.'^e  I  am  like  the 
people  of  this  country— I  do  not  know 
the  answer. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  This  is  a  program 
for  community  shelters.  We  do  not 
know  whether  it  will  so  far  enough.  Wc 
will  have  60  million  places  where  people 
can  go  if  somethin.i^  should  happen. 
Some  of  them,  by  their  very  nature,  are 
small,  such  as  schools  and  fire  houses. 
I  suppose  there  are  some  around  the 
Capitol. 


These    will    be    community 


buildings. 
They  will 


The  money  is  to  stock  them, 
be  available  for  the  people. 

There  has  been  no  leadership,  if  the 
Senator  wi.-hcs  to  put  it  that  way,  in  re- 
gard to  the  program,  beyond  that.  I  am 
frank  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky that  I  do  not  know  whether  we 
should  go  further.  I  am  sure  my  friend 
from  Ohio  would  say  "No." 

Tne  other  part  of  the  money  is  for  the 
mobile  hospitals,  for  some  750.  There 
are  about  2,000. 

Tiiis  is  what  the  committee  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
tiine  which  the  Senator  has  yielded  has 
expued. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
Mill  yield  1  miirjte  to  tlie  Senator  from 
Colorado  I  Mr.  .AllottI  .  but  first  I  wish  to 
add  that  thi^  is  to  be  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  It  is  to  be  a  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  program,  and  not  a 
program  of  sonie  mdependent  agency, 
as  it  has  been  m  the  pa.Ni. 

Mr.  AiXOTT.  Mr.  Prc.-ident.  I  wisto 
to  underscore  one  tiimg  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  said  I  think  this 
is  beginning  to  achieve  direction.  Nat- 
urally I  support  the  action  taken  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent tiiat  a  more  detailed  justification  of 
the  items  wliich  were  included  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  bein:-  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Ff^R  AprnoPHiATiONS  or 
Fiscal  Year   1963   Citil 


SrKTFMFXr    ON'     Nft/j 

$185  Million   ran 

DEFEXSE    PrtCGRAM 

Based  r,;>p-!  thp  rarpfuHy  considered  tu^- 
mer.t;  rf  the  bfst  experts  durinj?  tl>jrough 
hearings  an  t.iia  subject,  the  Senate  »ub- 
commitiee  has  acied  wisely  in  restoring  ttae 
1J63  civil  deleiise  appropriation*  to  (185 
million.  This  ovcrcomts  action  by  the  House 
in  .tlluxing  only  $75  million  for  this  vital 
pr  gr  ,.-n,  which  would  have  affectively  crlp- 
p:»d  the  arrolerated  programs  Initiated  last 
f.!;:  to  Imprave  our  capaWMty  for  survtrtng 
nucle.ir  attack. 

Fjli.jwir.g  tra!-..^fer  of  the  civil  defense  mis- 
sion to  the  Depar' niL  ;it.  ol  Defense  last  sum- 
mer, the  Cong;  fib  .ippr^ved  an  cxi^anded  ap- 
propruiliv_>n  of  jl207.6  miUion  to  be  devoted 
p-iniajUy  to  obtaining  low  coat  shelter  space 
by  identify  lug  tJhose  areas  In  ejtistlng  struc- 
tures which  provide  adequate  protection  and 


marlting  and  provisioning  such  space,  mak- 
Uig  it  ready  for  eme'gcncy  u:e.  If  required. 
This  progr.im  w.i.s  conceived  after  lenpthy 
cons!df'r:Ulo:i.i  of  alterr.atlvfj  desl^ied  to 
achieve  the  maximum  prutectlon  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  Progress  to  d,T,te  on 
this  new  undf  rtaki;!:;  !i,i.s  been  the  location 
of  shelter  space  for  about  60  million  people 
and  the  procurement  of  p.ov.ci  ,:.s  for  ap- 
proximately 60  percent  of  th!^  t  ital.  In  re- 
liance on  Federal  start  up  (f  th..s  program 
and  announced  pl.^ns  to  complete  the  Job, 
the  State  and  local  governments  have  taken 
action  to  murthal  tlicir  ref.ourccs  to  move 
stocks  to  slielters,  assume  responsibility  for 
surveillance  and  maintenance  oX  stocka  lii 
shelters,  and  develop  pLirii  for  management 
and  utiltzatlon  of  sheltc.-?  I.Tfrrupt  on  ,-,f 
this  new  pro^rarn  In  midstream  would  have 
threatened  to  wiste  1962  funds  Already  ap- 
plied, underm.ne  confidence  Ln  national  civil 
defense  leadershp  a::tl  raise  quest. or.a  in 
the  cainds  of  the  Amer.can  pecp.e  a^-^  "o  llie 
Intent  of  Congress  on  tL.s  ■  .l.U  c.tni'^;.-  .>i 
our  national  defense.  Although  the  Senate 
allowance  of  $185  million  rrpresents  a  re- 
duction of  f50  million  below  the  F»re.<?ldenfs 
request  for  authorixe'J  activities.  It  will  per- 
mit this  new  program  for  shelters  in  existing 
buildtngs  to  be  carried  forward  to  successful 
ccmplctlon. 

The  Senate  allowance  of  (185  milUon  will 
provide  funds  on  a  minimum  eiieutlal  basis 
for  the  following  major  progrrms. 

Operation  and  maintenance,  !?91  2  miltJon: 
1  Warning  and  detection  activities  Involv- 
ing Installation  and  testing  of  simple  hcnne 
warning  device  for  disseanlnation  ot  attack 
warning  Information  along  powcrhncs  and 
continued  procurement  uf  instrumentation 
for  early  detection  and  monitoring  of  radio- 
logical contamination. 

2.  Emergency  operations  reriirrlnp  cost* 
InclTidlng  emergency  rcmmunlcatloiis  net- 
worka,  training  and  educatl<^n  of  personnel 
having  civil  defense  arslgnmerts  as  well  as 
the  general  public,  and  dissemination  of  civil 
defense  Information  to  the  public  by  all  ap- 
propriate media.  Tralnlrg  and  education  of 
key  community  leaders  In  sprclal  fields  such 
as  shelter  management,  radloro^lcal  moni- 
toring, medical  care  In  shelters,  etc..  Is  an 
essential  adjunct  to  successful  shelters  utili- 
zation. 

3.  Financial  assistance  to  the  States  on  a 
matciiing  funds  basis  inclmimg  procurement 
of  supplies  and  equipment  essential  to  State 
and  local  operations,  the  con.'-tructlon  of 
emergency  operating  centers  to  serve  as 
protected  sttes  for  condi:c-t  '>f  Pt.Tte  n-.a  lo  il 
command  and  control  operations  in  an  emer- 
gency,  and  neceaBary  perscr.nel  and  4dm:n  s- 
uative  expeuRS  ol  Suite  and  local  civ.l  de- 
fense organizations.  There  Is  a  sprr a., ;  :.f,_d 
for  Increased  Federal  support  of  pLi..o;xi.il 
and  administrative  expenses  to  covei  tlie 
additional  btirden  t.Tkcn  on  by  State  and 
local  jrovernments  In  the  shelter  provision- 
ing effort  mentioned  rrevlouslv 

4.  Management  cf  the  natl.nnl  ctvi!  de- 
fense program  covcnrt;  the  salaries  .  :.d  ex- 
penses ol  the  ollice  oi  Civil  Defense  ;n  tlie 
DepartmenI  o<  Defense  at  tii«  annual  r.tie 
prevailing  during  fiscal  year  1  jC2. 

Shelter,  research  and  development,  and 
constrnctton.  $0t?.8  million. 

1.  Provldlne  ,«;helters  In  rxfrtlng  Federal 
brrlldliii^s  by  ',•  -v  r'-<"-  m-^difi'-rffons  siich  ns 
rearran^ng  v.u.dow  space  and  ver.tJlatirm 
or  increasing  ceiling  and  wall  thickness  In 
basements. 

2.  ProcvLreinent  of  Ehelter  supplies  to  bal- 
ance out  provisioning  requirements  for  the 
60  minfon  shelter  spaces  obtained  by  tlie 
1062  survey  program  and  continue  to  survey, 
mark,  and  provlsfon  new  shelter  sp.i.ce 
brought  Into  being  by  the  construction  In- 
diiativ. 

a.  Continuing  the  rrsearcb  and  develop- 
ment pcogram  at  approJtmjateiy  the  1S»62 
level. 


Mr  JAVITF;.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  j'leld  me  1  mimite? 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  f-om  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  1.  too,  wish  to  support 
the  action  takuii  by  the  commiti.  e  on  the 
civil  defense  item.  Hereto! oi  e  and  tra- 
ditior.ally  I  have  taken  a  position  180" 
opposed  to  that  taken  by  the  di.'^tin- 
puishcd  Senator  from  Ohio,  thoueh  I 
fully  respect  liis  position. 

Nonetheles.s,  I  think  when  we  juxta- 
pose S50  billion  for  hardware  and  other 
national  secunty  purposes  to  the  cost 
of  even  the  m-'-t  el'^m^ntary  kind  of  civil 
defence  prcrum — even  the  most  pessi- 
mi.'^tic  estimates  tell  u.s  thi.";  involves  the 
possible  security  of  from  30  to  60  mil- 
lion Americans  m  a  sudden  nuclear 
attack — when  we  reah/e  that  tlie  Com- 
muni.-Ls  operate  in  a  complete  dictator- 
ship under  wMch  no  nnc  .share.-^  in  the 
power  of  decision  and  under  which  a 
decision  can  be  made  without  any  notice 
to  anybody,  or  without  even  any  indi- 
cation, our  society  can  afford  this  pro- 
gram.    That  must  be  the  acid  test. 

So  at  the  minimum  what  the  commit- 
tee would  do  I  thiT  k  i.'?  urs*  ntly  neces- 
sary and  m^ently  de^r-.-rinfT 

I  hope  very  much.  Mr.  President,  with 
all  respect  to  my  colleague  who  has  taken 
his  position  for  a  long  time,  tliat  the 
amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  ro.-e. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  M-  Prp<;ldent.  T  do 
not  have  much  time  remamine,  but  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr  Presid*  nt,  I 
note  that  in  tlie  civil  defense  provisions 
th^re  are  two  different  item^:  the  first 
for  operation  and  maiiitenancf.  and  the 
second  for  shelter,  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  con.-truction. 

Is  the  first  item  being  considered  now, 
or  the  second? 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Tlie  second  is  beirw? 
considered  now.  btit  they  overlap. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  u-as  about  to  say 
that  it  seems  to  me  there  Ls  some  over- 
lapping. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a 
question  in  this  regard.  Yesterday  the 
■Adjutant  General  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama came  to  my  office.  He  talked  to  me 
about  the  .slielter  program.  He  has  also 
talked.  I  know,  to  my  senior  colleague 
[Mr    Hill'. 

There  is  one  place  m  partic.lar  in  my 
State  which  could  he  used  for  a  shelter 
There  are  a  numb'^r  of  potential  .-heltrrs 
which  have  been  found  as  a  re-^ult  of  the 
survey  which  has  bc(  n  made,  but  I  was 
told  of  one  i>!acp  in  particular  which 
could  take  care  cf  50.0i»0  people.  The 
cost  to  have  it  constructed  would  be 
$1.50,000.  Thi.s  is  a  prot^ram  he  has  been 
trying  to  get  through. 

It  is  proposed  to  get  an  authorisation: 
to  in  some  way  find  the  amount  of  money 
needed,  the  $150  000.  and  to  use  person- 
nel of  the  Army  ensin.ers  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard  to  get  the  shelter  com- 
pleted. It  could  be  done  as  a  project,  as 
a  part  of  traininf 

Frankly,  our  State  official  was  discon- 
certed, to  put  it  lightly,  because  he  was 
not  able  to  get  anywhere  with  the  idea, 
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when  he  thoupht  it  could  be  aehieved  so 
cheaply 

Under  thi.s  provision,  would  a  project 
like  that  be  possible':' 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Yes.  Part  of  this 
mori  y  is  to  be  u^sed  m  cor  i unction  with 
.lami  pro.iects.  A  great  deal  of  the 
money  would  be  used  on  military  m.stal- 
Ia'..>n  ]i:op(  r  The  program  will  be  un- 
der ihe  Dr  partment  of  Defense.  A  lot  of 
fallout  protection  would  be  providid  on 
mi'uarv  .n  tallations. 

M:-  SPARK.MAN.  The  particular  spot 
1  ha-.c  meniioned  is  adjacent  to  a  miU- 
tarv  i;x3talIation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Under  the  pro- 
pjosal  that  project  could  be  constructed. 

Mr.  SPARKM.AN.  It  has  beon  a  gnat 
quarry  'iir.'J.  v  i.  ::i   iintam 

Mr.  YQUlKi  of  Ohio.  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  vield  me  1  minute? 

Mr  M.^GNUSON.  I  jneld  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  The  issue  is 
.simijlir  Tiio.^:e  who  vote  to  support  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  will  vote  in 
.support  of  the  position  taktn  by  the 
other  body.  Those  who  vote  acainst  the 
amendment  will  be  votms  to  support  the 
po.sitioii  taken  by  the  Senate  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  '"ead  a  state- 
ment from  the  report,  pa^e  4: 

lii  lieu  cf  the  H.ur?  lUL.'srar.c?  of  $10  mil- 
non  only  frr  research  to  develop  measures 
and  ptars  f^r  civil  defense*,  the  corr.mlttee 
rec  .ni.Ti.-r.ds  rest.jr.ne  the  requested  authnr- 
;tv  ::  add, r,. on  to  continue  shelter  sur'.pys. 
:; .  -lAr  .^i  a : .  i  st,ock.  r\Q— 

That  would  mean  I  suppose,  buyine 
from  Kroeer  and  other  companies  the 
survival  bi-scuits,  so-called,  and  stocking 
them. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  That  is  not  all. 
There  would  be  medical  supphes  for  the 
mobile  hospitals. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ot\o  It  could  include 
the  survival  biscuiTs 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  could  include 
them;  yes. 

Mr  YOU^NG  of  Ohio,  I  continue  the 
quotation: 

and  prvjvidlng  fallout  shelters  In  existing 
Gover.'iment-owned  or  leased  buUdlngs,  in- 
cluding existing  facilities  at  military  instal- 
lations. 

The  committee  of  the  other  body  re- 
fused to  allow  more  tlian  SIO  million  for 
this  purpose.  If  my  amendment  is 
agreed  to,  we  shall  support  the  House 
and  save  the  La.\payers  S83  800  000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  airreemp  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  I<  sislatr.  e  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  N'^vada  :  Mr  Bible''. 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  i  Mr 
Ch.\ve/1.  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
LMr.  East!..\-v'd'.  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr  Ru,iSEi.Li.  ^iid  the  Senator 
from  Fionda  iMr.  Sm.vth£rs:  are  absent 
on  official  busmcss. 

I  further  announce  Iha*-  the  Senator 
from  Nerv  Mexico  iMr  A"rpf:KSO'T\  the 
Senator   from   Alaska    [Mr    GRrE:rT:;Gl, 


and    th'?   Senator   from   Missouri    iMr 
Symi-gton  1   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  f  urt.ier  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
iMr.  A'.dersonI,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  iMr.  Bible  ,  the  Senator  from 
Nc.v  Mexico  iMr.  Chavez),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [.Mr.  E.^stland]  .  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr  RcssellI, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Sm^.theks].  the  Senator  f;-:m  Missouri 
i.Mr.  S\Mi-^iGTO."].  and  Uie  Senator  from 
Alaska  Mr.  GaoK.»i:>Lc]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  aimounce  that  ti>e 
Senator  from  Maryland  :  Mr,  Beall  I ,  Uie 
Senator  from  Utah  iMr  BinnettI.  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  :  Mr.  BoggsI  ,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  iMr  Bush], 
the  Senator  from  Anzor.a  Mr.  Gold- 
v,-ater1.  the  Senator  from  Idalio  [Mr. 
Jord.anI  ihe  St-nator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire iMr.  Murphy],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  SaltcnstallI,  and 
the  Senator  from  Wi^con-in  ^Mr 
Vv'tley]  are  neccs'^arily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  is  detained  on  ofuciai  business. 

If  present  and  voiia'j:,  tiie  Senator 
from  Maryland  IMr.  BeallI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  BfvnettI.  the 
Senator  I'rom  Idaho  [Mr.  JoprA?el.  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Murphy],  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts    [Mr.     Saltonstall]     would 


each  vote 

"nay." 

The  result   was  announced — yeas   1-J 

nays  68,  as 

follows  1 

[No.  229  Leg.] 
YE.\S— 14 

Byrd.  Va. 

Gore 

Neuberger 

Cape  hart 

Hlckey 

Tower 

Church 

Lausche 

tT:::;ams  Del 

narfc 

Long,  Hawaii 

Young.  Ohio 

E:-.«le 

Morse 

NATS— 68 

AUten 

Hay  den 

Miller 

Ailott 

EOekeiUooper 

Monroney 

BarUett 

Hin 

MOSB 

Eotrum 

Holland 

Unr.at 

Burdlck 

Hn  jsk  a 

Mwkle 

Bvtlcr 

Hun^phrey 

Past  ore 

Byrt,  W  Va. 

J:.ck.son 

Peirsoa 

C&nnon 

Javits 

Pell 

Carlson 

J.>hi.ston 

Prouty 

Carroll 

Jordi-tH.  N  C. 

Proxmire 

Case 

Kentlr.er 

R  ir.doiph 

Kefauver 

Robertson 

Cotton 

Kerr 

3cott 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

.Sn-..t:     M  ..  ^ 

Dirlcaen 

Loag,  Mo. 

Smith.  M.iir.e 

E>o«d 

hmae.lM. 

s;   ■.rr.rtiii.u 

Djuglas 

MagnuBon 

.-  .c;.i..i 

EUeuder 

M.i-    ■::•  ;■: 

rai.-r.ari-'-f 

Srvln 

MfCar-hy 

Th  jrmci.d 

Pong 

M       ,r..an 

WUiiams,  N  J. 

F^  bright 

M,Of 

Tarborough 

H-;rt 

M:-Xr\rr.nra 

Your.g.  J»   D«k 

BxTTke 

Metcalf 

NOT  VOThN'G- 

18 

Anderson 

cr.avt.- 

Murrhy 

Beali 

Eastland 

RusseU 

Bennett 

Goid  water 

SfJtonsi&ll 

Bible 

Gri;eiung 

Smathers 

Boggs 

Jordf-n   fd  a  ho 

Symington 

B^nft 

M..rtOB 

Wil«y 

So  the  ammdmrnt  of  Mr,  Yott^g  of 
Ohio,  to  the  committee  amendment,  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr  President.  I 
more  that  tiie  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
^y  which  the  amendment  wa.s  rejected. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table 

The  m.otion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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Mr,  MAONUSON,     Mr    Pronldont.  I 

Mk  unanlmouii  oonaent  that  I  mi^y  ytold 
a  mlnutM  to  tho  8en«tor  from  WMhlnR< 
ton  on  A  prlvll9s»d  mRtt«r.  without  the 
tlmo  botnff  chftrncd  to  the  bill, 

The  PRKSIDINO  OFTICKR,    Without 
objection.  It  li  «o  ordered, 


POINT  REYES  NATIONAL  SEASHORE. 
CALIF. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Uld  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment*  of  the 
House  of  Represontntlvea  to  the  bill  (8. 
476)  to  establish  the  Point  Reyes  Nr- 
tlonal  Seashore  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  for  other  purposes,  which 
were,  on  pauc  8,  strike  out  lines  18 
through  19.  Inclusive,  and  Insert; 

8tc  S.  (ft)  Kxcppt  ai  provided  In  iectlon 
4.  th«  StcretAry  la  n^jthoriitcd  to  ixequlrf,  nnd 
It  la  th«  Intent  of  Conitreaa  th(\t  he  ahnlt 
Require  m  rnpldly  a*  upprnprlnted  funds  bo- 
come  ttVRiUble  for  thU  purpoec  or  lu  auch 
ncqulallion  cixu  be  nccompllahed  by  dona- 
tion or  with  donnte  fund*  or  by  trivnafer,  ex- 
chnnge,  or  otherwlao  the  Innda 

On  page  7.  lino  7,  after  "Act."  insert: 

In  exerclalng  hla  n\iihorltv  to  acquire  prop- 
erty  in  ftccordnnce  with  lUe  provlalona  of 
Ihla  aubaecllon,  llie  Hporolary  muv  enter  Into 
ronlracta  rrqulrlnn  the  expenditure,  when 
npproprliitod,  of  fumla  ixulliorUed  by  aectlon 
»  of  the  Act,  bvit  the  llnblllty  of  the  United 
Htiitea  vindrr  iioy  aurh  coiuruct  ahixU  he  roji. 
ringenl  on  the  rtpprnprtution  of  fundt  nut- 
rient to  f\UnU  ihf  ublirtatlona  therrby  In- 
cvirred. 

On  paKC  7.  .strlkp  nut  line  23,  over 
through  and  includlns  line  9  on  pngc  8, 
and  insert: 

Sec.  4  No  parcel  of  more  th.-vn  five  hun- 
dred acres  within  the  zone  of  approximately 
twenty-six  thousand  acres  depicted  on  map 
numbered  Na-PR-7002,  dated  August  15. 
1961,  on  file  with  the  director,  National  Park 
Service,  Washington.  District  of  Columbia, 
exclusive  of  that  land  required  to  provide 
access  for  purposes  of  the  national  seashore. 
shall  be  acquired  without  the  consent  of 
the  owner  so  long  oa  It  remains  In  Its  nat- 
ural state,  or  is  used  exclusively  for  ranch- 
ing and  dairying  purposes  Including  holla- 
ing directly  Incident  thereto.  The  term 
"ranching  and  dairying  purposes",  as  used 
herein,  means  such  ranching  and  dairying, 
primarily  for  the  prodvictlon  of  foods,  as  is 
presently  practiced  in  the  area 

On  page  8  line  10,  strike  out  "lai"; 
on  page  8,  strike  out  lines  14  through 
19,  Inclusive. 

On  page  9,  line  23.  strike  out  all  after 
"term"  over  through  and  including 
"latest."  on  page  10,  line  1,  and  insert 
"of  fifty  years.":  and  on  page  11,  strike 
out  line  23,  over  through  and  including 
line  2,  page  12 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President,  S.  476, 
to  establish  a  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore Recreation  Area  in  tho  State  of 
California,  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
September  7,  1961  It  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  July,  with 
amendments. 

The  House  has  added  two  clarifying 
amendments  and  two  of  substance. 
One  requires  the  National  Park  Service 
to  acquire  the  lands  promptly  as  funds 
become  available  to  give  property  owners 
a  measure  of  assurance  against  long  de- 
lays. The  second  rescinds  what  the 
House    regarded    as    giving    preferred 


uttttUN   to   a   nmuU    I'.roup   of   properly 
owner*  ftl  Duck  Cove 

While  the  senior  Honnlivr  from  Call 
fornlft  I  Mr  Kt'CJiicLl  would  prrfi'r  oihiM 
IftngURHe  in  reunrd   to  tho  Diirk  ('nv<' 
ullurtllon,   we   arr    all   ttgiriMl    thnl    thr 
Hntj.Ho  nmetidmrnt.1  .ilunihl  hv  uonpt<Ml 

Mr,  Presldetit,   I   yield   to  tho   funioi 
Senator  fi-om  California 

Mr,  ENOLE.  Mr  PrcsUirnt  1  v.nd.'i  ■ 
stand  that  the  purpo.sr  of  rul!ln«  tip  (lu- 
bill  at  thl.s  llmt^  l.s  to  a«reo  to  tl^r  Hou.so 
language  and  to  .s(>iul  the  bill  to  tln' 
White  House.  This  bill  iiuolvcs  ihr 
Point  Royca  National  8*'a.Hluur  ui  C'lUi- 
fornla,  which  Us  the  only  inamr  iroi ra- 
tional area  left  which  can  br  acciuncd 
for  public  use  In  the  S»n  Fran,  i.co  Hav 
orea, 

The  bill  wa.s  pa.«?.<5rd  by  lioih  Hiusrs 
nnd  the  .sinnaluie  by  the  Pnvsuimt  on 
It  will  bo  a  hl.stonc  net  \n  !a\;iK^;  tllO 
foundulion  for  futuio  iih-;i',»!1'i!i.i;  arras 
of  tremendous  import aiu'c  to  ai:  iho 
pt'ople  of  Califoniiii 

I  express  my  aiiprrrlation  to  ili-'  .Si  ii- 
ator  from  Wa.Hhuu;ton  aiui  to  tl.r  .Mm; 
Senators  who  made  it  pos.siblr  !i>  !-.a\r 
this  legislation  adopted 

Mr  JACKSON  I  yii  Id  now  to  the 
dl.stin«ui.she(l  .soniof  Soiuitnr  frnm  Cali- 
fornia 

Mr  KrCHEI.  Mr  Vvvsn\,  n:  I  merely 
wl.sh  to  ,say  thai  I  too  am  ia'ri  r,  n"' 
only  for  (h(>  pooplf  ^'i  Hi''  suiu'  ,.:  ca,, 
fornia,  but  also  m  a  vris  wu]  ri;  v  ;  .; 
the  people  of  thr  N.ition  uliu  (an  lovts. 
forward  to  en.i(\viint  a  unniuc  ami  very 
beautiful  area  which  uiuir:-  Uiis  Ii-i-i.s- 
latlon,  will  be  set  asid(>  for  (!.■  brut  fit 
of  all  the  i)eopli'  In  tluit  ci.i.ncotlon, 
because  I  believe  the  Senttle  cummlttee 
report  Is  so  excellent,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  piinlod  In  the  Recoro 
the  pait  of  the  report  which  deals  with 
the  history  of  the  Point  Reyes  Peninsula, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HISTORY   or   POINT    REYES  PENINSUl^ 

The  Point  Reyes  Peninsula  is  more  than  a 
place  of  recreation  It  Is  a  place  which  In- 
creases oxir  understanding  of  the  past  and 
causes  us  to  think  about  the  course  of  our 
future,  f-r  here  Is  a  great  sweep  of  shore, 
lowlands,  and  hills  virtually  unchanged  since 
It  was  seen  by  the  first  explorers.  Here,  for 
those  who  can  read  It,  Is  the  scene  of  a  vast 
historical  pageant.  Coast  Mlwok  Indians 
lived  on  the  Point  Reyes  Peninsula.  Their 
habitations  along  the  west  side  of  Tomales 
Bay,  arour.d  Dr.iki's  !:''"r'»  and  the  seaward 
sliorea  e-.  idfine  •■.•':r  (li'i)pndence  upon  the 
marine  animals  fiu  ;  .  id. 

Around  the  year  A.D,  1800  there  were  prob- 
ably more  IndiaiV'i  living  on  the  peninsula 
Uian  there  un-  C.r.a  ,\slftns  at  the  present 
time.  Dovibtiessi),  i.  t  all  of  the  113  known 
aborlgln:\l  \;!!:\ijr  s,'<'>(  were  occupied  at  the 
aun^.e  tinuv  b.i!  the  i;amber  Of  sUes  suggests 
a  f.iiriv  iiiM,  V  population.  Whllf  there  are 
not  manv  known  urcheologlcal  or  prehls- 
torirui  t.uvs  r  critical  tmportano*  on  the 
peninsviia  porh.ips  not  over  two  docen  at 
the  moat  tuc  point  Is  that  early  people  did 
utilize  the  po'uu  '■,; »  mid  :ived  there. 

Here  with  \  \:  id  soi,,>(-  of  Immediacy,  one 
recalls  the  cnm.iKt"  oT  pioneer  navigators  who 
braved  the  imkn  w;.  Pacific  coast  In  their 
corkleshoU  vesse:.';  Here  one  thinks  of  the 
results -g'Hxl  and  e\ll — of  political  and  reli- 
gious rlv.ilrles  Here  one  relives  the  wonder 
of  men  who  saw  these  meadows  and  hillsides 
literally  moving  with  migrating  elk  and  with 


whprUiiu  tlockn  of  wnterfowl  Here  one  hiu\- 
OI-.  Ihr  hrioiBn\  of  ihone  who  brnviKt  the 
nhitiiriing  iinvii  in  Hllompta  to  re«ou»  (he 
iMioiv  unfoi'i\utatca  wrecked  twt  Ihla  aeotlon 
,>f  iitn  oimnt  And  here  one  ooinptxres  the 
wn  of  lUo  of  tlt<i  Mexiran  niid  Ainerlonn 
raiuUrm,  whose  lnolntlon  nhd  unhtirrled 
(•i\lin  wfre  in  a\irh  vivid  I'ontnwl  to  the  urban 
iMin!  ii-    ,r  iMii   Uvpa  to<lav 

I'oi  tho  Nation  aa  u  whnUv  the  nu>at  alK- 
mnraii!  pmt  of  thia  utoi  y  irlatra  to  the 
p..  "ihiliiv  that  »\r  Trunila  Drake,  the  Fng* 
is  h  Nc  iiinivn  and  the  arourite  of  .Mpuln  nuw 
havi'  rrpulrrd  hla  vraarl  the  fJolrirn  Hinii 
hrr«<  In  1.'>71J  l)rfore  atartlng  ovit  acrowM  the 
ri.nh  i.u  hu  Journey  around  the  world 
Ai'hiuikfh  hutorluna  do  not  agrre  an  to  hi« 
I'xui  t  lauding  place  alonu  the  crnlral  fall- 
t  'Mint  i-oani  Diakea  Hay  has  Iook  been  con- 
•.  dciid  an  th«<  nMM«t  probable  location  At 
an\  tinir  the  r<'maln«  of  Drakr'a  atone  fort 
n>iiv  l>r  discovered  an  event  wtUi-h  would 
(  I'apui!  the  iirrn  Into  lt\e  ranka  of  the 
N.iiioiiK  outHtandlng  hlatorlral  altoa  alnce 
U  would  mark  the  aiene  of  the  hrat  known 
EnglUh  halhtallon  within  tho  houndarioa 
of  the  proaont  I'mtod  .Mtivirn 

Point  Hrvoa  llmirrd  proinlnintly  in  tho 
annain  of  rxploratlou  aloun  tho  rivrillc  coafit 
!  >r  iki-i  n,>v  vvna  thon  a«  now  a  h.vrhor  of 
;.;ii^Jl•  «hi'iirrrd  from  northoilv  winUn  I'lt 
c  vpojii'd  to  Nnvithori\  atorni''  Horr  In  l,'nl^ 
•la'  .S)iii  1. I'll)  oxploicr  .Srhaaiiiui  UoilrhviO't 
t.Miir:,!  ■.MttcM'tl  tho  rlrht  ii-i'oiili'd  hhlp- 
w  1 01  k  In  (  .vhlornla  w,iion>  wlu-n  \\\h  vrnKrl 
tho  Sii't  .-lyiiirm  wua  hlii'.Mi  a'.h  lo  ncvr  thi' 
11:  i'ti  oi  lirnkoK  K.f'toro  Ari  hro|,.^;i'.(i»  h,\\o 
: '  .  ■  '1  oil  ||,  '111  IiuUaii  mo\uid»  >'U  I  ho  rihorot 
'  1  >:  iki'M  Kx't'to  lo(«  of  porrrlaln  whiili  al- 
■i  i\v\\  I  ,unr  froMi  Iho  ,s',i>i  /4yio/i'i 
-,  Mi  Noioo  later  In  Itioj  (iip  oxpodiiion 
...  .siO.ivMm  Vl/i'iiiO'i  C'Hiinn  lairih  fiotn 
Mexi>  >  ',o,pp<(|  hrlofiy  tuwr  I'olii!  llo\in. 
giving  tho  aiuhor,i«o  tho  n.uno  n\  l',iriio  do 
lus  Reyei*  or  port   of  tho  Kiiik'" 

Ttu'  utioinpt  of  tho  ,sp!iiiif.h.  'o  0Hi,ih!l»h 
aeettlomoni  m  thla  port  hul  tii  tiio  (l.N,ovory 
of  one  of  tho  ho.st  natural  pi>rt.«;  In  t  hi-  \>.'rld. 
The  Don  Chif,par  do  ror'ol,i  oxpcUi'ion 
traveling  h-,  l.ind  vip  the  coast  from  ,s.ir. 
Diego  hi  '.~''')  vv.ns  lliw.irtod  m  I's  .^r.irrli  '.at 
Puerto  ''.''  ,  is  Hovo'<  hv  tlio  ostrr'  now 
called  San  Frat  <  i.'-i-o  H,iv  .-^ix  \i  ir^  i.iter 
and  173  ye.irs  ,."i  r  V./  ,,;i.  i  \;sit<(i  Drakea 
Bay.  Juan  Mtnnc;  Oo  Ayala  m  tho  .S'a 'i  far- 
los  made  tho  ;.rsi  recorded  passage  through 
the  Golden  Ciate  Thereafter,  the  anchorage 
In  Drakes  Bay  was  overshadowed  by  the 
Port  of   San   Francisco 

During  the  early  19th  century.  Drakes  Bay 
was  famUlar  to  the  traders,  whalers,  and  fur 
hunters  of  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Great 
Britain,  and  Russia,  and  here  the  well- 
known  tradn^g  vessel,  tlie  A-.^acuiho.  went 
ashore  In  1841 

Several  larije  Mccicaii  cattle  ranches  wore 
established  on  the  peninsula  and  later  H 
became  famed  for  Its  fine  dairy  jiroducta,  as 
It  is  today.  For  many  years  tho  produce  from 
Point  Reves  Peninsula  was  transportod  ftoni 
DrakM  Estero  and  ToniuloK  H.i\  t.'  iho  sau 
Francisco  maikcts  m  hhaliow -dia:;  ro.usiul 
schooners,  in  1870  the  P-mt  Rr\o,s  light- 
house was  linstallod  to  protri  t  ,-.!o.;'plni.x  oil 
this  dangemus  section  of  tho  c.^asi  iiio  •..■ono 
of  many  tr^i^ic  wrock.s  A  miMrfui  chaptor  i^ 
formed  by  the  activiiios  nf  >  nuik'gior.s  m  tho 
region  during  the  prohibition  poi  iml  During 
World  War  II  arthlory  ohsorvatiou  po».u  mul 
beach  patrols  woio  i^uMtod  on  iho  Pouu 
Reyes  Peninsula  to  dofond  S  oi  i^ranri.Hco 

This,  In  brief,  is  the  human  .'.tory  told  tiy 
Point  Reyes  Ponlnsola  Perhaps  nowhere 
else  on  the  entire  Callforida  coast  have  the 
scenes  of  such  a  briad  panorama  of  events 
been  left  so  untouched  by  the  hand  of  man 
As  an  unspoiled  bit  of  the  country  de- 
scribed by  California's  early  visitors,  it  Is 
unique.  It  enables  us  to  place  ourselves  In 
the  footsteps  of  these  pioneers  and  to  under- 
stand   more    vividly    their    reaction    to    the 


•<'ono  Ami  It  inahlva  \w  to  etnitiitBi  vwhui 
Vlii'V  anw  with  t)t<'  altucituiti   lu  nuMii  ut   IU« 

I'l"  I  I  CoUoinut  todny  uhd  nutkaa  \i«  think 
nhnui  tio'  diroi'iion  In  whhh  otit  i  lvllU''Htt<'h 
In  lnl>   11  ■  n" 

'I'hr  S  ,1  'aial  V**rk  .*n«rvlr«>  wt' o;d  iioiliii'v 
plan  Ihv  Ui(-nt,ii.>i)  oj  (Urv»|i  piitvnla  i4i  d  I'oidn 
UlO  rorrcil.on  aiUv.lli'i  lo  a  ni.mi.it  uli.ih 
wonhl  loii\-o  iniport  Hit  ktii'>«'i  M»t.  1 1,  and 
af Cheuli't!'^  i-*^  Mien  lu.iii'.l  ui  la  d  '-U  that  t|'0. 
cltiliaUi  \^ouM  laiso  iM  p oi't vinlty  lo  atoclv 
them  fiittl^it  .;  d  Hi  II  •';!  till  n  rt'iu'i-  of 
Bctloii  r -r  prr-pr\:i'-  'tt  of  iivp.it  trM'f  f«!tra 
It  Iv  recomineoitrrl  fh-if  r  vr  rv  t>o»»iihlo  n»- 
tvnilH  bo  itiiuh'  to  pn  ■«»t  vi»  for  !Ljr>ii»  atoity 
all  types  of  arrhrciiv  o.d  ultii  on  L)is*krt. 
lla\'.  ovi-n  thi .'  I  .  !  n  oi  :  ;  d»i  i  v  ..lion,  on  t  h» 
fci*uinption    that    ,iuy   apot   MkIIixI'o   ..f    .,h» 

I  ■  •  '■  ,  ■  ,  (  ■,.;  ai  oo  iiniV  \  ;o.d  d  ,!  ,i  pi  i  '  .0U« 
I     ,;    •       '  :,r    I)!  ..Kc    :      :■[....■'■,  .I-  1      o 

CTlttl'H  /or  'i.n  xon'  ton. 'ok     J.     i  ,■  /i  'if  .  f 
A  nntlona;    soictv  ■  <'    '.-••   d:'it.i;nMH'  III    fr'  n. 
a   nation  .1    pmk    pi    n..<ri  \    ;n    ;  «    nii'!h,.l    of 
dovi'  -I  nil  n.  t     ..:'.'!    n.  .     jic    na-ii'      vkhl,    in     , 
be  i.,  u.i  -I  h    ■    :     ■    ! r-  '  r  u  :  .v«    thHu    ;  n    »    i  .. 
tli'tuil  pa' !■        ;  '    .  •      •      r  -;  p  \:  (ti  are  »|  nrloiu 

land  nrr  ^     »•      m   :;.■,!•  ••ntonai  Mttir  or  no 

alterattolt    tiv    in,'«r      unil    roipn'o    rxi<(    i ,  v.'    np- 

plloaUon  ol   pi>  '  »  con  roU  vo  roiii-vrvB. 

UnUn|>ntr«d.  tho;r  >■>  inpoi:inK  ln,i:  .!'  tutlotlS 
of  nature.     A  HatUin a.   '.e,.;ih  ao    nlthou,  h   It 

mny   offer   etrtuiu    uo    u    .  >.•  '..uuiing 

ratviral  history  elemvnta  reqtiU'lng  absulute 
prt»aery»tion  Just  na  In  a  nixiional  part,  gen- 
erally will  be  capable  of  au^UxliUng  as  u 
mixjor  obJ»CttT»  n  varied  )Mihhr  reornntlon 
program  Ifm  reatrlrtlve  "  vi  «  ii  i  >>o  .  dt« 
able  in  a  antluaal  park,  both  ts|>r>.  i  nri  aa 
ar«  admlrustered  under  the  lau  :  .i  .uu 
reauirttlons  of  the  NaUom.l  T  ok  s,i\ :,  o 
The  prnpourd  Point   HeyoK    Ni'ii.i;    Sea- 

(hiuo  rXoTiipllfo*  r'lMcally  (ilonl.'l' "I't  roo- 
lOgtoa!    prnron      »    Ir       lvlf>ff    varetjin       ;    ruth 

and  :  t''  lofiarro*  wnu-h  r  imbm.o  lo  pi"d\ico 
rare  icen'rv  and  \  divor  My  of  rri-<,,t:on 
opportun.t.o"  a::  o;  'in'  ;,iii»a!,iin  »<ti\i- 
tlaa  caasiunibly  .>,i'  v  :>:■  ,.i  ■»  naiu>i..ii  sia- 
tbort  are  frank  >  i:.  .:  ,t;t}d.  ll.ia';nu  .-lOd 
other  water  nnd  beach  recreation,  softbali. 
and  other  Fport*  and  p^me*  m^v  be  highly 
constetcnt  unero  tliv  r  t  r>e  w  rked  out 
Wltbout  «nd.:n.i«r'.:-g  other  impor'ant  c-in- 
•IdcrAtlons.  Thus,  publ  ■  ■;5C  opportunltie.*^ 
could  exert  mejre  recrem..  u  puii.ng  force 
than  Is  usually  expccit.l  .  i  .i  :..ii.u;,a;  pi.rk 
where  the  recreation  use  is  generally  of  a 
more  pfwslTe  or  eontemplntlve  nature. 

The  Point  Reyes  Peninsula 

Location:  The  Point  Reyes  Peninsula  Is 
situated  on  the  coast  of  Marin  County.  Cnllf. 
Tb«  peninsula  extends  northward  alnnst  45 
MiUffi  Of  sen.'hore  from  »  point  some  l  5  miles 
BorttX  of  tiie  entrance  to  the  Ciald«>n  Gate 
Chanael  of  .-ran  Ft  ,r.<.:.->cu  Bx\  Tho  '..ghway 
entrance  to  'dii  ;•  n.:.t.t;lu  :>  :<o  t.;  Ji  u.iics 
from  downt.  a  :.  iv  :. 

Character  f  tic  an  i  Tho  proposed  Point 
Reyes  National  Sc!?«  ■.'-  ;.•<  "a  of  five  coast.'.! 
areas  identified  in  tlu  Pa  ,nc  Coast  Recrea- 
tion Area  Survov  p  ihMahcd  In  1!>59,  as  pos- 
sessing see:  1  a  :o  .'.iiv-  ai'.d  recreation 
Viiluds  of  putaib:c  n.4L;  ,n  .;  ki^^ulflcanro.  That 
survey  deacribca  the  ari.i  ..&  lolluws: 

"The  shoreUne  varies  in  character  w.ih 
wide  sandy  bcvchcs.  w.'vve-.'twopt  .  .i  >il- 
Ihor*  rocks,  strep  ro-ista!  bhilTs  and  one  3- 
mlle-long  aandri  it  The  upland  mnststa  of 
S.ond  dunia  and  Hrstsslsi:  d  gj.idu.  tlnt»  1-  t  •. 
chiip  rt.il  ar^d  r.\  irn;;ii  out  T.r  nnd  pine 
Iurtst.a.  Aiao  in.  lud-^i  .'vrt  such  features  as 
Dral:o'  K.-Lcro  w.tli  it.s  'J'l  ir.r.i-s  o{  r-horolioe. 
D  inland  frcsli-wutir  ;,kkrs  plu;-  AbboiiJ.  L  i- 
gooti  of  F;-vor.l  Inr.drid  .-i  rr,^  scoral  f..s;i 
nnd  "<:,;t  water  ni,.rs)'.os.  a!;d  a;;  latcrcstU'.g 
vara  t\      r  l.)lrd?  a;'d  maminalf;  " 

T'.vo  other  commanding  farts  of  tlie  pro- 
poised  national  seafhore  wh.lrh  have  to  do 
wdth  Its  location  are  partlcul.irly  worthy  of 
attention. 


rvrai  u  t«  sMUemely  rare  tut  suvb  a  l(U>k'o 
unapiiiloU  arett  of  |r«»l  aMlufiU  uutrvat  bo 
be  wtthlu  au«li  t««y  retteh  al  a  m<vji->r  metro- 
piilit.«ii  t^rmk  (the  MAii  yiAMCiaovi  i)Mkluiid 
motrt  politan  ar««%)  aa  la  the  Tutnt  Mi>v«»b 
fwiilnauln  The  vaIum  UUMrenti  in  aup<>MA- 
the  ndtornl  aro.ia  lUvntlfv  and  rhitri^i  tori«t 
Dioii^.  '  r  looi'v.  r»ir«ivtl»aN  u(  th»tr  stoifritpl)- 
If  rvlalion  to  mb<  r  p'pvilntionn  moU  It  ao 
h.ipp»os    il.i«t    mual    of    them    mo    far    more 

il  ■'  .!  t  fo.Ml  li"p\i;;\t  h'h  Cl'l  lit"  th*4.i  la 
pMinl    Ki-M'ii 

Tlio  i»ioiid  l<i-«tliinn!  ntttthuti'  \n  that 
roniul  in  the  rt«i"iir  a ttri«<"tl\  oneii'*  of  wiier- 
u  led  reii  •iHllon  The  nvnt  r  pohv  )f<i\»i- 
ln(»  r»i'r»«ti.>ii  aitl\U,l»n  aia  tlii"^  it  bo.itlnn 
and  utiirr  wati»r  r»l.itrtl  unva  Wi.cro  lon- 
servutli  •■■  •  htrollvoN  oan  InrlnU*  ttiif  >  rfit.iri 
of  t>^ifn''rtonit  le«  foi  re  nni'ltir  witer  ui  i 
tktt  1  a\'  ■'••'•' V  |i  '/  l,ir 'o  \  iln'i'.r  i'f  hr«'e',t»  'nn 
rwutt.  !'»  fhe  renorMiira  Unpnimdod  t)v  th» 
VB     Buo    .\l    of    Mo'd.  mat     'ti      the    Corpa    o! 

*  ■f'-rrv       iinl     other    «(»«••  iMea     .itirnt 

;     .-,,,.       ',!.'■'  i>r  the  Pot-  f   Hi">,o"  .ivrt 

]>n  ni-irv<-,^ri  f'  Hi  'nf  p,^p  i',it,  t.ii  ,i'm1  t'r 
rtiltlitl  le'  loatlou  lori*  of  nW.nunlno  >t  d  '>oi>  • - 
Jnn  wntef.  would  bf  impirt\!!t  r.uiiii'  !•; 
r'ir>     t  a  il     hoMofltn    .•loorutni?     from     r.iliotm, 

Acrrsa;  The  r  i  f  T^■vo.»  Vv  'n^ula  U  lo- 
rt>ted  with  reapc  t  •  -  tvt!',  ;i,r  ;  uit  northotr. 
California  metropolitan  pop\thifioii  and  tho 
aliable  vt-iumr  of  nntionai  iDurutu  who  vu.i 
Cuilful   .1  I  .    a   M.I 

At,    pri  at  M      t  \s . .    higliwas     r^    ,'oi.    pi,  wtit- 
In  '  i"r    .icooim    to    |!.o    ]a'n.l'.«u;.i        1    .■<      Il.tfh 
Way      lUl,      tho      n.     ,:,      ;ilt,ori.,l      H   ,  l!lc      ■     u  1  r 
thruUgh    Hall    I'':  .1.  I.  I    .     li.    .I*,'     11.  Ot    ..I    in.  i 
to    the    ''.i;  t     I  !    thr    ]  !v.po»«>il    vu'.a  i..:    »i   . 
aliurt.     .■  t.i! I-  U.^hw-v    I    w'oih   ii,-!;  .W4  i..c 
cuosUliu    ..,'al  II    ',).oit.t,  Will.  L' S    101  about 
13   mllen   aL,\;th   of    U   ;in.o,    li.is    .,!,d   A   n-."r*; 
north   of    tho    Chilili'     ti.itr    H:   ,:,i      ,       ;nn.<- 
if  ''rtv  enrf  of  the  por,insu..» 

Additional    a,  VIM.    U    n.'Tordrd    h\     rirt.i:!. 

inly  spur  ro.,  i'    \v:,i.h  co;  'a-  '   '    i-:r  :  ■■ 
main   hlghwtira   at    rve^uer-t   l:.'o;\..;s    :.-::'... 
Of  Uf  above  junct  o«.,      ri.eo  i,ro  alow-speed 
and  scrntcally  tnterertmg   r  adp 

E.-vet-wcst  US.  40  Inter  :.:ie.  l.s  San  Pra:.- 
clFco  nnd  Onklnnd  with  Sacramento  on  U.S. 
09  which  rotighly  parallels  US  101  about 
~"  m:!'"!'  to  the  e->-t  U  .S  bO  cnnerts  the 
sa;ne  two  cites  w;th  ."to-ktor;  r  ."^  40  Jnlns 
tran«ea«ttner>tal  U  .'^  .30  at  Sn;t  Lake  City: 
and  ottJer  nrnjor  tran?runr:nental  routes 
connect  with  U.S.  99  nt  various  "otrits     The 

fpiii I    of  r  ."=    Hlffhwnvs  30  :  nd  99  as 

part  of  the  Feder:il  In«er«t\te  and  D  fe'^ee 
Hghwav  -System  vs-i;i  fvirther  the  presently 
(TOO  1  .ic  ess  to  Point  Re'%es  by  national 
roMtes 

In  adO:Tlon  the  completion  of  routes  now 
Hpnr  ived  for  the  C.n,;forntn  freeway  and  ex- 
presiJ/iv  svf;tein  all  sched'.iled  within  the 
next-  '20  \e.'.rr,,  w.:.  bring  \;:tua  !v  ai:  rec- 
tlons  of  tho  penh.sula  In  direr:  contact  with 
the  tv,  ■  r  freewtiv  pvsteni"'  I  etr)SlIlll^'e 
Hovto  N','  'iD  oser  the  exi.ii.ng  S  r  Francis 
Drake  U.ghwav  which  connects  Point  Reves 
Station  Wltli  tta  M  :r,  C  i;:;' .  (=0  t  at  San 
R.j4iel  and  U  si.  lul.  wiil  be  brought  up  ' 
trccw.iv  vt.indards  over  lu  ii-m  ia  .euKtU 
Leflalat.ve  Uouie  No.  a.'iU,  whi<  h  will  loiu 
the  P'r  Franrla  Drake  Highway  near  Mlca- 
>,,,,  J  n.'o..  s  '.ilhca.iiL  if  PulM  It«ve.".  Station. 
wa;  '.vc.'.  AX  'ram  No\-»toon  US  lul  and  will 
pro\'di'  diriH-t  ac.osa  lo  Po:ut  Hrvca  from 
(...  '.uia  w'.tltir.  the  .Sarr.-imento  Vallev  Legla- 
laii'.e    R  -ute    Kv    51    will    extend    from    the 

•  tnmun'lv  of  V.dlev  JVard.  about  7  ulr-mlle.t 
nort!icr\st  cl  ToBia;es  Point,  to  the  city  ' 
.Sant.v  Roaa  on  V  S  101  ."jerving  the  Sonoma 
V.illov  legiaUtive  Route  No  Sfl  calls  for  the 
impro' cment  of  Califortda  State  Highway  1. 
11. c  <  .■;  hlirhwny  to  freeway  st  ndarda  over 
a  4H  !n.;L-  s:retc:i  rcacb'.t'g  from  it.s  .'-inct.'  ■. 
with  U.S.  101  near  f-.c  Golcicn  Gate  Bildge  to 
Its  intersection  with  Legislative  Route  No 
61    at    Valley    Ford,    thus    greatly    reducing 


tuna    dlatniaern    lu    I'uUtt    hayea    tr<>iu    tiuth 
HtJith  and  aimth 

'lhr^r  fodrlid  Mill  .•*lat»  pTiilirnma  Will 
l(r»i»iiy  linprova  and  tkyt>v%i  an  aaa  to  )Sii<  ' 
Mevea,  cntutet  tiucM  b«IW«ru  11  and  inn  a^ 
V  »i  iri«v«l  routaii.  au«  to  as  t' H  uv  •»<>  Ui  ,t. 
ir;  ni>  tiit»ia  iMtngon  at  i^w  f  ranviaco.  wii.  pr<>~ 
vido  tvulher  ro,,Uy  aio»,ai  l.  tira)»  nd  «■«.», 
ljuwi\»r  now  la  aatramely  limited  by  Luw^ 
ranch  hoUlinua  whUh  «Je  mH  tra\er-i»U  bt 
f'Ubilr  runila  ^U|ri{«>.tod  drvelopn^rnl  fm  M.a 
protH,>iiird  national  aenahute  caha  for  coiw 
atTMi-tiofi  of  «pt  rtis  mateiy  JQ  nulrs  ol  naw 
roiKln  th«  impovoment  o<  nn  aUditni..,!  iu 
niova  of  cSiaLinM  rotida,  intvrior  road  Ot.ugra, 
an  aniritnio  lu,  a  tu.nn*i  and  ab<<ut  'it  mdva 
;  I,  ■  I'  ,!  I,  l.,K,  ,k;  f,..;;^ 
Witfc  !U»m»  .nipv  uvmicnia  a  « adc  rjnga 
ii!l:  ..tiona  ikoulU  bt  upriird  lo  Ihr  vl»  '  ora 
lo  .AdUMuai  lo  U\9  natural  at'ractlina  the 
ma-  I  p  •!i(aar»  which  could  l>t  c  j>rn»d  lo  t  \ib- 
.a-  I"  inor«':\  hv  provid.ng  U' cera  I'a'h  a» 
the  suirit««trd  bikiDtf  nrul  rldini  trt\::a  unti 
^  I  .  .  .1'  '.  k'  n,..t.v  ulhaia  wouid  Im^t 
»u;  P'at.ny  I.tciaMea  aud  d*^  rtti|>m«nla  t  i 
In,,     puhiii     uae    and    r  r.Jtivinr  n  t 

I'tiaoi  !  ..itiU  uara  1  lai\igh  '  lir  1  at'.'  1  -vr» 
Pui.iuai.lA  .!>  w  ',h:n  the  San  I'lMticU^  w-U.Jl- 
land  itaiu:      .  Utah  area,  11  hni  bMB 

ofT  !)ia  nittui  I  nth  of  n.bon  devalopment  t 
dair  \N',th  thr  la*.'  ill  ih  v^loiunriit  unl..  fi- 
1  i-m  Y  ,;\nil  nriioa  on  the  penitiaoU  h.<vo  re- 
iiioii  '  d  irtrtl.vi-iv  U  w  and  u»ir  of  thr  .  it'.d 
I'.aa  .■oin.io'.rd  ,» i  n  ro't-vflv  low  inti  ,»!tv 
.N.M'  V  7u  prfi  ont  of  the  pr.'.inimia  la  f  Krti 
n'^  hv  b- \;  hJ.»nUa  .»nd  tfrajtalanda  Whirl'  nic 
i.ar..  Pa  !|M  gra.-inM  of  livitoik  >'orri«I 
,.0.(1.^  'it.:  ah,",, I  13  .)0(i  of  Ihr  ,^:l  O'lO  .-toiti 
w  '  ,:•',  'ho  ix'rr'  n  h.Mitu!  tan  -  f  '.ho  pri,. 
p.  ,  .  il    ■    o  ,.  i|: ,,.    •  on-  hi  rr         Vhr    :  I  t  .  •  t    ,-.  .r  •  !»  f  1 

main  V  of  D-aiu  a."  flr    n,rhop  tat-o  i.n:    ^r\ 
ern,    upoi'm   of    broadlenf    trpe»       .'pe'  t  aoMlnr 
duno-i    an.i!   arn   cUfTi   aci  ounl    h  ir  .■*    o\lt    3  Ot^ 

t"'>n(«io"i  '  tilf  : arid  1  n  tlip  potnt  P;ovr< 
I     .iinhola      ■'  ,.:.iii!      cultivation      r1\ir,i-f 

World  Wnr  11  f'lnce  that  time  lowevrr  •) 
;  "-"i  .f  :av''.  \]  '^  h  1^  (le'-n  ,T:mo«t  ert;rr!'» 
ci ;»".  T,  • ;  rood  d-;o  :  rp''  v  t'''  the  probiom  of 
oh'  o"  M.r  .,.-fj  )>,  'd'ne  the  Inbor  roqtiired  In 
coni.f,  ii'  ..  '.v.'.h  c\!::lvnted  crops  At  the 
present  time  r.'v  r.  .ery  minor  fraction  of 
the  total  Bcre-tpe  -i.  the  penlnsuhi  Is  devoted 
to  thle  Ufe  It  c  'r*.!T«  cf  grnln  crops  and 
graln-tvpe  hay  f  -r  :ive'nck  rather  th  r  'he 
moro  d.\er«:f1ed  cr-^ps  thr.t  are  rai.^ctj  else- 
where In  Marin  Cou.'::y 

As  the  larje  acreage  of  brush  nr.i  gr-xj.::-^ 
lands  would  indicate,  dairying  and  beef  cattle 
ran-hh.g  are  the  dominant  :.".nd  use?  p.:  *he 
prr-'OT-.*   ::.Tie  on  the  Point  Reves  Pc:.;:..fu:-. 

A  N..iion£»l  P,.rk  bcr'.  ice  f.r:d  turvey  of  iar.d 
ownerships,  conducted  In  March  and  April 
of  :i>'^0  on  a  personal  Interview  basis. 
sh'^wett  :'i  d.dry  ranches  totaling  about 
jfirv.i  .  ^,.s  ,.j;,(i  30  beef  cattle  runches  with 
a  :  •  >;  -f  ■2^0'^  ucre«i  to  he  located  within 
tho  prfo'itiy  designated  bou-.darics  of  the 
propostd  national  seashore.  The  sur\ey  also 
Bh<  \Ted  that  on  the  Polm  Reyes  Peninsula 
I  as  In  many  parts  of  CnMfnrtila'  tl.r  p-,  ■  - 
Th'o  of  rontir.g  dairy  f.irm«!  Is  prevnler:  It 
was  found,  for  example,  that  18  of  the  23 
r. inches  within  the  proposed  nationa!  fv.- 
ahore  b<ntr.dario!«  a.-e  operated  on  a  rr ;::... 
basts  Fleven  of  the  eighteen  ranches  to 
opernted  have  cnmplotely  absentee  cwnrm, 
and  the  ntjier  ceven  are  operated  or.  n  tti.- 
af.cy  hn^,K  through  family  or  estate  a:raut;o- 
n-.o;.  ;r 

a:*:-.  a.;(,'h  'ho  n\:\;  ir  part  of  the  a^:rr-,i,;r 
coniprlslt.g  the  d.dry  aiut  beef  culllc  r,.;  cl-.i'* 
is  Iti  brushlands  nnd  grazing  latuls.  It  ;.:.so 
l;ic;vide.>i  a  considerable  amoutit  of  fo-rc:-trd 
l.u:d  as  well  as  unvcprtated  dunes  and  cllJTs 
Lard.'5  u";.'>b;e  for  n|p-lculture  arc  limited  to 
the  brushlands  and  grazing  lands.  Improved 
pa.-^tures  and  hay  acreage.  Thus,  of  th.e 
19,000  acres  tVi.it  are  estimated  to  comprise 
the  d'dry  ranches,  some  2tD,000  actually  ere 
vised  f..r  d, drying  operations.     Of  the  23,000 
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acres  of  beef  cattle  ranches,  about  20,000 
acres  consist  of  lands  that  are  actually  used 
Xor  that  purpose. 

The  above-mentioned  field  survey  also  re- 
vealed that  the  15  existing  dairy  ranches 
support  approximately  7,000  dairy  stock,  with 
about  3.175  head  In  active  milk  production, 
and  that  the  10  beef  cattle  ranches  support 
approximately  3.500  head  of  beef  cattle.  The 
dairy  stock  within  the  proposed  boundaries 
constitutes  about  16  percent  of  the  43,000 
total  dairy  stock  In  Marin  County,  based  on 
the  annual  livestock  and  agricultural  re- 
port of  the  county  for  1959.  The  beef  cattle 
total  represents  slightly  less  than  90  percent 
of  all  stock  of  that  type  in  the  county  for 
1959. 

Although  exact  data  on  the  annual  catch 
are  not  available,  commercial  fishing,  to- 
gether with  oyster  farming  and  processing, 
Is  of  undoubted  economic  Importance  to  the 
Point  Reyes  area  and  Marin  County.  The 
economic  advantages  of  this  location  are 
clear  and  undisputed. 

Commercial  oyster  beds  are  located  in 
Drakes  Estero  The  beds  are  leased  from 
the  State,  and  an  oyster  cannery  Is  situated 
on  the  upper  reaches  of  an  arm  of  the  Es- 
tero. 

Three  commercial  fisheries,  operating  on 
a  year-round  basis,  are  located  on  the  west 
shore  of  Drakes  Bay,  Each  commercial  fish- 
ing company  dwns  one  wharf  and,  in  addi- 
tion, lear«»s  a  small  amount  of  land  from 
the  landowner.  Information  obtained  dur- 
ing the  1960  field  survey  Indicated  that  the 
annual  catch  consLsts  of  crab,  salmon,  and 
bottom  fish  Part  of  the  catch  Is  trans- 
shipped to  San  FYancisco  via  boat,  and  the 
remainder  Is  taken  out  In  trucks  to  the 
various  processing  plants.  In  addition  to 
fishing  with  their  own  boats,  the  companies 
purchase  fish  from  Independent  operators. 
In  the  opinion  of  company  representatives, 
the  annual  catch  of  salmon  alone  amounts 
to  1  million  pounds. 

Both  the  oyster  production  and  the  com- 
mercial fishery  operations,  in  the  thinking 
of  the  National  Park  Service  planners,  should 
continue  under  national  seashore  status 
because  of  their  public  values. 

The  promontory  of  Point  Reyes  has  long 
served  as  a  lockout  and  beacon  to  ships  at 
sea.  Here  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  maintains 
one  of  the  most  important  Pacific  coast  light- 
houses. Lands  comprising  the  Point  Reyes 
Light  consist  of  120  acres.  In  addition,  the 
Coast  Guard  maintains  a  lifeboat  rescue  sta- 
tion on  a  small  property  of  about  12  acres. 
The  station  is  situated  at  the  west  end  of 
Drakes  Bay,  about  3  miles  east  of  the  Point 
Reyes  Light, 

Two  religious  organizations  also  engage  In 
agricultural  pursuits  in  the  proposed  area. 
The  Church  of  the  Golden  Rule  conducts 
dairying  operations  on  3,100  acres  of  land 
situated  on  the  southern  part  of  the  penin- 
sula and,  according  to  field  Information,  has 
about  700  acres  under  cultivation,  plus  a 
plant  nursery.  However,  this  ranching  op- 
eration (With  the  exception  of  the  nursery ,i 
is  conducted  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
religious  organization  rather  than  for  gen- 
eral commercial  purposes. 

The  Vedanta  Society  has  a  religious  re- 
treat, also  situated  on  the  southern  part  of 
the  peninsula  within  the  proposed  seashore 
boundaries.  The  lands  are  primarily  forested, 
although  a  few  livestock  are  kept.  There  is 
some  development  including  living  quarters, 
resthouse  and  toolhouse  for  monastic  and  lay 
workers. 

Two  transpacific  radio  receiving  stations 
are  maintained  on  the  peninsula  by  the 
Radio  Corp,  of  America  and  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co  .  respectively.  The 
former  owns  1,474  acres  of  land,  while  the 
latter  owns  521  acres.  In  addition  to  serving 
radio  communications,  these  lands  also  are 
leased  for  dairying  or  cattle  ranching  opera- 
tions. 


Recreation  now  plays  a  relatively  minor 
role  In  the  land-use  pattern  within  the  desig- 
nated boundaries  of  the  proposed  '  \tlonal 
seashore,  and  Is  limited  to  two  small  public 
areas.  Both  are  very  popular.  One  of  these, 
known  as  McClures  Beach,  comprises  about 
one-half  mile  of  excellent  beach  frontage 
located  near  Tomaies  Point,  The  private 
landowner  has  made  the  area  accessible  to 
the  public  through  cooperation  with  Marin 
County. 

Drakes  Beach  County  Park,  developed  and 
managed  by  Marin  County.  Is  the  only  other 
recreation  area  within  the  proposed  bound- 
ary that  is  open  to  the  general  public.  It 
Includes  52  acres  of  lands  situated  on  the 
shore  of  Drakes  Bay  a  short  distance  west 
of  the  entrance  to  Drakes  Estero. 

A  third  area,  known  as  the  Bolema  Club. 
comprises  681  acres  of  land  north  of  the 
promontory  known  as  Double  Point,  near  the 
southern  end  of  the  peninsula.  It  la  re- 
stricted to  members  of  the  Bolema  Club,  a 
sportsmen's  organization. 

Although  the  forests  do  not  constitute 
timber  of  good  commercial  quality  In  the 
view  of  experts  who  have  studied  the  na- 
tional seashore  proposal,  timber  rights  have 
boon  sold  in  several  Instances,  and  logging 
operations  have  been  conducted  over  the  past 
year  and  a  half.  Some  800  acres  were  logged 
up  to  mld-Aprll  1960. 

Proposed  national  seashore  development 

If  the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  were 
established,  the  following  types  of  facilities 
wotild  be  provided  on  the  land  In  the  public 
use  portion  of  the  area: 

Interior  access  would  be  provided  by  a 
road  system,  utilizing  existing  roads  wher- 
ever feasible,  but  about  25  miles  of  new  roads 
also  would  be  built.  These  would  be  supple- 
mented by  hiking  and  riding  trails. 

Campgrounds,  with  tables,  grills,  sanita- 
tion facilities,  utilities  and  parking  areas, 
would  be  established  In  suitable  locations. 

Bathhouses,  shelters,  comfort  stations,  wa- 
ter, food  concessions,  picnic  facilities,  and 
parking  areas  would  be  available  at  Tomaies 
Beach  and  Drakes  Beach  to  create  more  fa- 
vorable conditions  for  swimming  and  beach 
use. 

Picnic  areas,  with  tables,  grills,  sanitation 
and  potable  water,  and  parking  would  be 
provided  at  such  areas  as  McClure's  Beach. 
Abbotts  Lagoon.  Llmantour  Spit,  Bear  Val- 
ley, and  Double  Point. 

Docks  would  be  constructed  to  make  pos- 
sible the  enjoyment  of  pleasure  boating. 

The  visitor  would  have  the  opportunity  of 
learning  firsthand  the  full  story  and  the 
meaning  of  the  earth  and  life  resources  of 
the  Point  Reyes  Peninsula  through  a  sj'stem 
of  Interpretive  devices  and  structures  such 
as  self-guidlng  trails  and  interpretive  signs 
and  markers.  Through  this  medium,  his 
enjoyment  of  the  area  and  his  total  seashore 
experience  would  be  enhanced. 

Ridmg  stables  would  be  developed  In  the 
area  and  would  be  operated  on  a  concession 
ba.^ls. 

Five  overlook  developments  would  be  pro- 
gramed to  take  advantage  of  the  many  land- 
scapes and  seascapes  which  are  outstanding 
features  of  the  Point  Reyes  Peninsula. 

Under  the  present  proposal,  the  existing 
commercial  fisheries  at  Drakes  Bay  and  the 
existing  oyster  cannery  at  Drakes  Estero 
would  continue  under  private  operation  as 
at  present,  but  with  some  added  facilities 
su  h  as  entrance  roads  and  parking  areas. 

,\  headquarters  development  would  be  pro- 
gramed, to  include  employee  housing,  utility 
buildings,  an  administration  and  public  con- 
tact buiidintT.  and  necessary  roads,  power 
service,  water  and  sewage  disposal. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
th,at  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendments  to  S.  476. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  motion  was  a^Mced  to. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iHR  12711  >  making  appro- 
priations for  sundry  independent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, agencies  and  offices  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President.  I  cull 
up  my  amendments  "8-30-62— L"  and 
"8-30  62— M',  and,  to  save  time.  I  a.sk 
that  they  be  considered  en  bkx- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Willi - 
out  objection.  It  IS  so  oidered. 

The  amondmiMits  will  be  stated 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  ask  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendments  be  dispensed 
with,  and  that  the  text  be  piuUed  m  the 
Record  at  thus  point 

The  PRESIDINCt  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  i.';  so  oidered 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  page  46,  line  8.  strike  out  •■«78.500,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  '■•75,500.000". 

On  page  43,  line  17,  strike  out  "»33,OOO,O00' 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$28. 000, 000' •. 

Mr.  PROXMraE,  Mr.  President, 
f^rst  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New- 
Jersey,  but  before  I  do  so.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendments, 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr,  President,  I 
have  control  of  what  little  time  I  have 
left.  It  seems  that  everyone  is  givinp 
everyone  else  some  of  the  time.  That 
is  all  right  with  me.  However,  it  proba- 
bly would  be  better  if  I  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  That  is  agreeable 
to  me.  I  will  yield  the  floor  temi>orarily. 
However,  first  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
naj's  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered, 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  limitations  that  have  been 
placed  on  the  open  space  program  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
accepted  by  the  Senate  committee. 

I  earnestly  hope  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  study  this  matter,  for  I 
think  it  raises  very  serious  implications 
and  precedents  for  a  whole  array  of  vi- 
tally important  programs. 

The  House  has  placed  limitations  on 
three  programs  in  this  bill — the  low- 
income  housing  demonstration  program, 
the  mass  transiwrtation  program,  and 
the  open  space  program. 

What  the  House  has  done,  in  effect. 
has  been  to  use  the  appropriations  fra 
administrative  expen.ses  as  hostage  for 
control  over  the  entire  program.  And 
I  must  say.  frankly,  that  I  think  this  is 
a  most  serious  abuse  of  power  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee, 

This  is  the  same  maneuver  that  was 
successfully  attempted  during  the  clos- 
ing hours  of  the  session  last  year,  when 
the  House  rewrote  the  supplemental  ap- 


propriation bill  and  then  adjourned. 
leaving  the  Senate  no  alternative  but  to 
swallow  the  House  demands  or  force  the 
President  to  call  a  special  session. 

The  same  maneuver  is  being  at- 
tempted again,  and  let  me  describe  what 
has  happened  to  the  open  space  pro- 
gram, which  I  think  is  a  most  important 
and  promising  program  to  give  our  rap- 
idly growing  cities  and  suburbs  a  little 
more  breathing  room,  a  little  more  green 
space  for  recreation,  conservation  and 
scenic  purposes  in  and  around  our  urban 
areas. 

Last  year  the  Congress  approved  and 
the  President  signed  ilie  bill  which 
established  this  pioi^iiim  And  this  ac- 
tion expressly  gave  tiie  Agency  the  au- 
thority to  make  grant  conti.ut.s  for  a 
total  of  $50  million. 

Now  tiie  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee opix)ses  this  method  of  financing 
which  has  worked  so  well  in  other  areas 
and  which  is  so  important  for  the  long- 
range  planning  and  programing  of  the 
local  communities. 

But  instead  of  attempting  to  persuade 
the  Congress  to  change  Us  mind  and  re- 
peal the  contract  authorization  in  the 
bill,  the  House  committee  decided  to 
adopt  its  own  "back-door"  tactics  by 
placing  a  limit  on  the  use  of  the  admin- 
istrative expense  money,  which  in  effect 
cuts  this  $50  million  program  down  to 
$15  million  for  this  fiscal  year. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  Housing  Agency 
would  recognize  the  seriousness  of  this 
maneuver  and  testify  strongly  in  opposi- 
tion to  It,  and  in  favor  of  the  President's 
budget  recommendation  on  the  open 
space  program,  which  urged  a  continua- 
tion of  the  present  method  of  financing. 

Instead  the  Agency  in  its  testimony 
before  the  Senate  remained  silent  on 
this  critical  issue. 

Because  of  this  and  because  there  has 
not  been  time  for  other  Senators  to  study 
this  matter,  I  will  not  press  any  amend- 
ment at  this  time. 

But  I  do  wish  to  call  attention  to  this 
issue  for  it  will  inevitably  come  up  again, 
and  I  would  hope  that  after  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  implications  involved,  they 
will  join  with  me  in  resisting  this  ef- 
fort of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  cripple  these  vital  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  bill  lias  expired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unaniraous  consent  that  another  40 
minutes  be  allowed  on  the  bill. 

The  PREISIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  desire  to 
make  some  remarks  on  another  subject. 

Mr.  MA3NUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
had  intended  to  yield  to  both  the  Sena- 
tors from  .New  York  if  extra  time  were 
allotted.  We  want  to  have  the  bill 
passed:  it  is  growing  pretty  late  in  the 
season. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLuARK  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield  30  sec- 
onds to  me  ? 


Mr.  M.AGNUSON.  Mr,  Pre.-=ident.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Peiin.eylvania, 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  for  the  position  he  has 
just  taken  with  respect  to  Trea.'^ury  fi- 
nancing on  matters  involved  m  the  bill, 
in  the  open  spaces  bill,  in  the  mass  tran- 
sit bill,  in  the  urban  renewal  bill,  and  the 
urban  redevelopment  bill,  I  think  this 
method  of  Treasury  financing  is  essential 
to  many  of  ihc  most  valuable  programs 
being  considered  by  the  Senate.  I  pub- 
licly state  my  strong  support  for  what 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  doing. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  ap- 
preciate the  statement  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
urban  research  funds,  I  send  to  the  desk 
an  amendment  winch  I  ask  to  have 
stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  New  Jer.-^t  y  is  proceeding 
out  of  order.  An  aiM  iidment  is  now 
pending. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  pending  amendment  be  laid  aside 
and  that  the  amendment  I  now  send  to 
the  desk  be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk,  On  page  35, 
line  5,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "$375.- 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,450,- 
000.- 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
President,  this  amendment  can  be  easily 
explained. 

The  administration  requested  in  the 
budget  this  year  a  sum  of  $1,450,000  for 
nine  housing  and  urban  research  studies. 
The  committee  recommended  only 
$375,000  for  this  purpose.  My  amend- 
ment would  have  the  effect  of  restoring 
the  President's  recommendation. 

I  will  try  not  to  take  too  much  of  the 
Senate's  time  here  today  on  this  amend- 
ment. In  my  judgment  the  justification 
for  this  amendment  is  clear  and  uiunis- 
takable. 

The  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  is  the  fourth  largest  agency  of 
the  Government  in  terms  of  expendi- 
tures. Each  year  it  spends,  or  makes  it 
possible  for  others  to  spend,  billions  upon 
billions  of  dollars  in  the  field  of  housing 
and  urban  development.  It  has  FHA 
housing,  public  housing,  elderly  housing, 
college  housing,  urban  renewal,  a  com- 
munity facilities  program,  mass  trans- 
portation, and  open  space  programs. 

Yet  with  all  these  billions  of  dollars 
going  into  bricks  and  mortar,  the  agency 
has  never  had  a  research  program 
worthy  of  the  name. 

In  1954  the  research  division  of  the 
Housing  Agency  was  completely  liqui- 
dated. And  between  1954  and  last  year, 
only  $75,000  was  appropriated  to  con- 
duct farm  housing  research. 

Last  year,  after  a  considerable  struggle, 
the  Congress  provided  $375,000  for  sev- 
eral research  projects,  and  this  year  the 
administration  requested  a  modest  in- 
crease to  $1,450,000. 

I  think  this  amount  is  a  mere  pittance 
In  terms  of  the  monumental  problems 


facmc  our  rapidly  growing  urban  and 
metropolitan  areas.  And  it  is  patheti- 
cally small  in  terms  of  the  need  for  more 
Information  and  better  undersiandmg  of 
the  vast  complexities  of  urban  livmg  that 
confront  the  vast  majority  of  this  Na- 
tions people. 

Nevertheless.  I  think  the  administra- 
tion's request  is  essential  if  the  Housing 
Agency  is  to  spend  its  money  wisely  and 
insuie  that  the  taxpayer  is  getting  his 
money's  worth. 

I  am  firmly  coi^v.nced  tliat  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  would  mean 
money  saved,  and  I  think  it  deserves 
the  support  of  every  Member  who  is  in- 
terested in  the  wise  and  prudent  expend- 
iture of  public  funds 

After  all,  everyone  recognizes  the  value 
of  research  when  it  comes  to  defense,  or 
the  exploration  of  space. 

And  it  certainly  rcK-ocnize.'^  tlie  value 
of  research  in  the  f.eld  of  apiiculture. 

Just  last  week  the  Senate  voted  more 
than  $150  million  for  all  kinds  of  agri- 
cultural research. 

The  Senate  approved  more  than  S9 
million  for  agricultural  statistical  re- 
porting research,  more  than  S9  million 
for  agricultural  economic  research,  more 
than  $40  million  for  ma:  ketin.c  research, 
and  more  than  SlOO  million  for  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service. 

We  are  spending  almost  as  much  to 
accelerate  research  on  a\'ian  leukosis — 
whatever  that  may  be — as  is  provided  in 
the  bill  for  research  in  the  entire  f^eld 
of  housing  and  urban  development. 

I  do  not  object  to  the  appropriation 
of  funds  for  essential  research  in  the 
field  of  agriculture.  I  simply  appeal  to 
the  conscience  of  the  Senate  to  provide 
a  Uttle  parity  for  the  needs  of  urban 
areas. 

I  merely  ask  for  a  little  consideration 
for  the  preponderant  majority  of  the 
Nation's  population  who  no  longer  live 
on  the  farm. 

I  earnestly  hope  the  Senate  will  ac- 
cept this  amendment  to  at  least  make 
a  start  toward  the  development  of  a 
vitally  needed  program  of  housing  and 
urban  research. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  description  of  the  Agency's 
research  proposals  and  an  article  on  the 
subj<?ct  by  Mr.  Morton  Schussheim.  As- 
sistant Administrator  of  the  Housing 
Agency  for  Program  Policy,  which  was 
published  in  the  June  issue  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  Housing. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  descrip- 
tion and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Urban   Studies  and  Housing   Reseakch 

SUMMART     of     BUDGET     REQUEST 

The  budget  for  fiscal  year  1963  includes  a 
requ«>st  for  $1,450,000  to  be  appropriated  for 
urban  studies   and   housing  research. 

THE     NEED     FOB     RESEARCH     AND     FACTriNDING 

Heavy  migrations  from  rural  areas  and 
rapid  internal  growth  brought  our  lu-ban 
population  in  1960  to  125  million.  Suburban 
populations  almost  doubled  between  1950 
and  1960,  and  open  land  was  converted  to 
urban  use  at  a  rat«  of  more  than  1  million 
acres  a  year.  These  trends  are  expected  to 
continue  throughout  the  sixties  with  an  up- 
surge' in  the  latter  part  of  the  decade.    The 
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massive  Investments  In  public  facilities  and 
housing  generated  by  tills  population  boom 
place  a  heavy  responsibility  on  local  ofiBclals 
who  will  guide  this  growth,  and  on  Federal 
officials  who  will  extend  financial  assistance 
to  a  significant  portion  of  this  development. 

We  have  the  resources  to  build  better  com- 
munities but  there  are  some  tMngs  we  can- 
not afford:  a  rash  of  premature  subdivision; 
a  speculative  spiral  in  land  values;  an  In- 
crease in  traffic  congestion  and  further  de- 
clines in  mass  transportation;  streets,  water, 
and  sewer  and  other  public  facilities  which 
are  misplaced  or  underutilized;  Investment 
in  public  Improvements  threatened  with 
early  technological  obsolescence  or  erosion 
of  market  demand;  overbuilding  of  new 
housing  in  some  sectors  and  unanticipated 
shortages  in  others. 

The  proposed  research  projects  are  de- 
signed to  yield  information  and  knowledge 
necessary  to  prevent  waste  and  Inefficiencv  in 
Federal  and  local  expenditures  for  public 
facilities  and  liousing.  Each  of  the  research 
proposals  will  fill  a  serious  Intelligence  |  ap 
that  could  prove  very  costly  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  hundreds  of  localities. 

The  large  stakes  involved  are  indicated  by 
existing  commitments  as  of  September  30. 
1961,  of  the  Federal  Government  in  hous- 
ing and  urban  programs:  $2,4  billion  for 
urban  renewal.  $G8.2  billion  In  direct  and  in- 
sured outstanding  housing  mortgage  loans, 
$107  m.illion  in  outstanding  public  facility 
loans,  and  an  appropriation  for  $42  5  million 
for  transportation  loans  and  grants.  In  the 
absence,  however,  of  adequate  data  and 
analysis  as  to  the  changes  which  are  taking 
place  In  our  urban  economy,  we  cannot  be 
sure  that  the  objectives  of  Federal  programs 
which  involve  such  large  sums  of  money  ase 
being  attained  at  minimum  cost. 

The  information  obtained  through  the  pro- 
posed research  is  necessary  for  improvement 
in  the  operation  and  coordination  of  cur- 
rent Agency  programs  and  the  development 
of  new  HHFA  policies.  This  information  also 
will  be  helpful  to  the  Congress  in  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  proposals.  Finally, 
much  of  the  information  that  will  be  devel- 
oped will  be  useful  to  local  public  officials, 
private  developers,  home  bu_,ers.  and  com- 
mercial and  industrial  enterprises. 


Urb.\n   Rese.arch   H.\s  Growing   Role   To 
Pl.\y    in    Urban    Renew.\l 
(By    Mjrton    J     Schussheim,    Assistant    Ad- 
ministrator   for    Program    Policy,    Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency) 

(Dr  Schussheim  discusses  the  present  ur- 
ban research  now  underway,  both  in  Wash- 
ington and  generally  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  also  describes  what's  going  on  in  his 
own  agency  in  the  way  of  research. 

(Dr.  Schussheim  went  to  work  for  HHFA 
In  March  of  1961.  He  had  been  deputy  di- 
rector for  area  development  of  tlie  Commit- 
tee for  Economic  Development,  a  nonprofit 
institution  in  New  York,  for  which  he  pre- 
pared studies  and  reports  on  urban  and  met- 
ropolitan problems  in  the  United  Sta'es. 
Earlier  he  had  been  director  of  rent  research 
and  statistics  for  the  New  York  State  Rent 
Com.ml?s!on.  He  did  his  undergraduate 
work  at  We.stern  Reserve  University  and 
holds  three  degrees  from  Harvard:  a  mas- 
ter's, a  master  of  public  administration,  and 
a  Ph   D  ) 

Urban  research  hna  a  growing  ro'.e  to  play 
in  the  development  of  program.?  to  Improve 
our  cities.  By  urban  research.  I  me:in  sim- 
ply the  systematic  study  of  tiie  problems  and 
opportunities  faring  our  cities  and  towns. 
Such  studies  can  cover  a  broad  ran^e  cjf  ac- 
tlvltlci — from  lnvc«t!gatlon§  of  nationwide 
•hifta  in  the  location  of  indusirlea  to  the 
market  analysis  of  a  proposed  shcjpping  cen- 
ter In  an  urban  renewal  area;  from  studies 
of  consumer  preferences  in  housing  location 
and  style  to  feasibility  studies  of  mass  trana- 
portatlon.    And  I  liave  in  mind  research,  sur- 


veys, and  investigations  carried  on  under 
various  auspices — in  Federal  agencies  and 
in  offices  of  Suite  and  local  governments;  In 
research  Institutes  by  teams  of  Investigators; 
in  ur.iversity  libraries  and  laboratories  by 
the  individual  scholar  or  scientist. 

The  growth  in  public  acceptance  and  sup- 
port ;  or  urban  research  is  suggested  by  a 
recent  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post: 

"The  idea  of  increased  Federal  responsi- 
bility  for  future  growth  trends  of  American 
cities  is  winning  a  favorable  response  In 
Congress.  One  reason  for  this  seems  to  be 
the  persuasive  report  recently  submitted  to 
the  P:-esident  by  Secret;iry  Luther  H.  Hodges 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Admin- 
istrator Robert  C.  Weaver  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency.  The  reasoning 
behind  this  report  helped  to  shaj>e  the  Pres- 
ident's recent  message  to  Congress  on  trans- 
portation, and  it  should  now  guide  Congress 
in  the  shaping  of  legislation  that  will  modify 
the  t:-an.=;portation  systems  of  large  urban 
commainities.  The  growth  of  our  cities  In 
the  decades  ahead  will  be  determined  In 
large  measure  by  their  transportation  facil- 
ities £.nd  these,  in  turn,  will  be  determined 
in  large  measure  by  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams." 

Behind  this  report  lay  almost  a  year  of 
inten.'ive  study  and  field  surveys.  The  re- 
searchers included  a  team  assembled  by  Lyle 
Fitch  of  the  Institute  of  Public  AdmlnUtra- 
tion,  working  under  contract  with  the  Fed- 
eral G  vernment.  In  addition,  quantities  of 
data  Acre  g  ithered  and  analyzea  by  person- 
nel ol  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  other 
offices  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
by  stc  ff  of  the  Hoiislng  Agency.  But,  If  this 
effort  proves  succesful  In  developing  guide- 
lines for  a  FecJt-ral  program  In  the  field  of 
urban  transportation.  It  also  revealed  the 
Fcri-ius  shortage  of  data,  of  experienced  re- 
search personel.  and  of  field-tested  answers 
to  b.iilc  questions  about  urban  development 
and  tran.'pyirtatlon.  Thus,  President  Ken- 
nedy's urban  transportation  bill  would  au- 
thori;^e  appropriations  of  $500  million  over 
3  years  for  grants  to  cities  and  towns.  And. 
recognizing  the  present  complexities  of 
urban  transportation,  the.  likelihood  of  fu- 
ture changes  in  technology,  the  riding  pref- 
erences of  the  public,  and  the  entanglements 
cf  institutional  arrangements,  the  bill  also 
would  authorize  $55  million  to  carry  on  a 
sustained  program  of  research  and  demon- 
strations. 

There  Is  a  lesson  in  these  recent  events 
for  those  who  believe  In  a  larger  Federal  role 
in  urhan  research.  The  case  for  Increased 
Federal  suppwrt  can  be  effectively  made 
when  related  to  substantive  measures. 
W'nen  a  legislator  supports  a  new  program, 
such  as  open  space  or  urban  transportation, 
involving  large  authorizations  of  funds,  he 
sees  th  e  commonsense  of  providing  the  rel- 
atively small  sums  required  for  study,  test- 
ing, ai  d  improvement  of  the  program.  The 
most  jr.pressive  Instance  of  this  point  of 
view  was  the  designation  by  the  Congress  of 
1  2  percent  of  Federal  highway  funds  for 
research  and  planning  (the  annual  amount 
potentially  available  is  now  about  $45  mil- 
lion ) .  But  It  remains  true  that  research 
and  demonstration  activities  tied  to  specific 
functi  -)ns  offer  no  assurance  that  the  discrete 
activities  will  add  up  to  a  systematic  attack 
on  the  whole  spectrum  of  urban  problems. 

ROUNDED     RESEARCH 

In  his  me.Hsage  on  housing  and  community 
development   last  year,  President   Kennedy 

"Our  p  )!icy  for  housing  and  community 
devol  pment  must  be  directed  toward  the 
ucconipllihment  of  three  basic  national  ob- 
jectives: f^rst,  to  renew  our  cities  ond  assure 
sound  growth  of  our  rapidly  expanding 
met.'-opolltan  areas;  second,  to  provide  decent 
housing  for  all  of  our  people;  and  third,  to 
encourage    a   prosperous   and   efficient   con- 


struction Industry  as  an  essential  component 
of  general  economic  prosperity  and  growth." 
The  broad  purpose  of  a  research  program 
In  urban  affairs  and  housing  is  to  provide 
decisionmakers,  public  and  private,  with  the 
Information  and  insight  needed  to  advance 
these  national  goals.  There  are  four  ele- 
ments to  a  rounded  research   program: 

1.  Studies  of  basic  trends:  Examples  are 
Investigations  In  the  changing  structure 
and  location  of  Industries;  studies  of  popu- 
lation movements  and  characteristics  of 
migrants;  patterns  of  capital  formation  in 
housing  and  urban  facilities;  uses  of  Income 
and  leisure  time. 

2.  Investigations  of  functional  relation- 
ships: Studies  of  relationships  among  cities 
In  the  bands  of  urban  areas  that  run  together 
Into  a  megalopolis;  the  role  of  the  central 
business  district  In  a  spreading  metropolitan 
area;  the  relationships  between  place  of  em- 
ployment and  choice  of  a  home 

3.  Problem-solving  studies:  Studies  aimed 
at  (a)  enlarging  the  range  of  hou.sing  choice 
to  all  segments  of  the  population-  young 
families  and  the  elderly,  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  households,  whites  and  Negroes;  (b) 
searches  for  more  ample  and  equitable 
sources  of  revenues  for  public  services;  (c) 
Investigations  Into  the  pohtlcal  and  admin- 
istrative arrangements  conducive  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  balanced  transportation  sys- 
tem and  an  open  space  program. 

4.  A  statistics  program  to  make  possible 
systematic  studies;  Information  on  real 
estate  transactions  (nature  of  movers,  prop- 
erty, financing);  changes  In  the  housing  In- 
ventory; Income  distributions  by  place  of 
residence;  trends  in  retail  and  wholesale 
business  volume  by  district;  traffic  genera- 
tion by  type  of  activity  or  land  use;  time 
series  on  building  construction  coets.  land 
prices,  etc.;  flow  of  product  and  funds  be- 
tween regions. 

There  is  no  clear  line  of  distinction  among 
these  study  categories.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  the  "basic  trends '  studies  are 
needed  as  a  guide  to  the  investigations  made 
to  solve  current  problems  and  to  improve 
current  program  policies.  Indeed,  the  case 
for  long-term  studies  Is  largely  dependent 
on  their  contribution  to  Improving  the  basis 
for  current  decisionmaking.  And,  without 
an  adequate  supply  of  statistical  informa- 
tion, little  can  be  done  In  the  way  of  sys- 
tematic analysis  or  research. 

Current  programs  of  HHFA  offer  a  po- 
tential for  the  conduct  of  substantial  por- 
tions of  the  rounded  efforts  suggested  here. 
The  urban  planning  assistance  program 
(sec.  701),  for  example,  can  be  used  by 
resourceful  regional  planning  agencies  to 
study  functional  relationships  among  var- 
ious programs  and  districts  within  the  area 
and  to  secure  data  needed  to  formulate  al- 
ternative growth  models  for  the  region.  The 
Community  Renewal  Program  (CRP)  Is  spe- 
cifically designed  to  help  finance  problem- 
solving  studies  In  specific  communities,  such 
as  studies  directed  toward  the  determina- 
tion of  appropriate  types  of  renewal  for  dif- 
ferent districts  In  the  city,  ranging  from 
rehabilitation  with  minimum  displacement, 
to  substantial  demolition  and  redesign.  The 
demonstration  grant  program  isec.  314)  Is 
being  used  to  test  the  feasibility  of  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  a  metropolitan  data 
center,  for  the  storage  and  analysis  of  in- 
formation on  land  use,  housing  condltlone, 
and  occupancy  patterns  and  related  matters. 

Another  demonstration  grant  program 
(sec.  207)  is  supporting  design  projects 
aimed  nt  reducing  the  co.^t  of  housing  for 
low-income  families.  Fund*  available  in 
connection  with  the  open  space  program  are 
to  be  used  to  develop  a  method  of  clMslfytng 
and  determining  the  open  space  land  nerds 
of  a  pilot  metropollton  aren  National  sur- 
veys of  planned  public  works  anri  needs  are 
being  conducted  In  connection  with  the  ad- 
vance   planning    and    community    facilities 


loan  programs  of  the  Community  Pacilltles 
Administration. 

HirFA    STTTDIES 

Under  its  general  research  authorization. 
HHFA  has  started  a  new  census  series  on 
prices  and  sales  volume  of  new  homes;  a 
mortgage  foreclosure  study;  special  tabula- 
tions on  housing  conditions  of  the  elderly 
as  of  1960;  a  siudy  of  cooperative  arrange- 
ments among  municipalities  In  the  provision 
of  public  services:  and  an  analysis  of  methods 
u.'ied  for  estimaung  family  displacements  by 
public  actions.  Further,  -studies  are  planned 
In  connection  with  land  costs,  economies  of 
scale  of  water  and  sewer  and  other  public 
facilities,  residential  property  transfers,  and 
changing  patterns  in  the  Journey  to  work. 

HHF.\  is  also  working  closely  with  the  Cen- 
pi!s  Bureau  anc  the  Budget  Bureau  in  at- 
tempting to  enlarge  and  improve  the  current 
statistics  programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  need  for  more  and  better  hous- 
ing v£icancy  da  a  and  statistics  on  mainte- 
nance and  repaj  expenditures,  for  example, 
is  well  recognized.  Ways  of  improving  cri- 
teria used  to  de  :ermlne  the  quality  of  homes 
and  neighborhoods  are  being  actively  ex- 
plored. Previous  surveys  of  components  of 
change  in  the  housing  inventory  have  proved 
quite  valuable  and  periodic  surveys  of  this 
type  are  Indicated.  The  importance  of  ob- 
taining current  Information  for  Individual 
metropKjlitan  areas  and  localities,  as  well  as 
for  regions  and  the  country  at  large,  is  being 
stressed. 

HHFA  Is  also  developing  closer  ties  with  re- 
searchers In  other  agencies,  such  as  the 
Departments  ol  Commerce.  Agriculture,  In- 
terior. Justice,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  For  example,  studies  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  of  alternative  forms  of 
local  taxes  thai,  may  be  levied  upon  land  In 
farm  use  In  metropolitan  fringe  areas  have 
Implications  fcr  urban  development  The 
relationship  between  overall  economic  de- 
velopment plans  for  depressed  communities 
and  comprehensive  planning  Is  being  ex- 
plored with  the  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration. In  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Studies  of  choice  of  mode  of  transportation — 
automobile  and  mass  transit — are  being  de- 
signed in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads.  With  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  problems  In  connection  with  open 
space  and  recreation  are  being  identified  for 
further  research.  HHFA.  the  Justice  De- 
partment, and  HEW  are  exploring  together 
the  social  as  well  as  physical  aspects  of  Im- 
proving the  Hie  chances  of  disadvantaged 
urban  families,  particularly,  youngsters. 

These  Interagency  efforts  not  only  help  to 
broaden  the  perspective  of  the  people  with 
primary  responsibility  for  particular  pro- 
grams, they  also  help  to  minimize  duplication 
and  waste  of  agency  time  and  funds.  De- 
spite these  cooperative  efforts,  more  funda- 
mental research  is  required  to  learn  about  the 
basic  forces  sha  )lng  urban  development. 

OPERATC'RS    AND    RESEARCHERS 

I  have  talked  about  the  Importance  of  re- 
search as  a  tool  In  decisionmaking.  But  the 
fact  Is  that  the  operators  who  make  the  de- 
cisions In  hous:ng  and  urban  renewal  have 
not  been  particularly  sensitive  to  the  need 
for  research,  while  the  researcherB  have  too 
frequently  disdained  to  dirty  their  hands  In 
the  day-to-day  work  of  the  operators.  In 
more  than  one  city  where  I  asked  the  renewal 
director  If  he  made  use  of  the  research  talent 
at  the  local  university,  the  response  was: 
"No,  tell  them  lo  call  me  "  Further  probing 
brought  out  the  view  that  research  would 
delay  action— and  the  city's  problems 
couldn't  wait  for  a  study.  But  public 
moneys  can  be  wasted  if  the  market  Is  too 
thin,  or  short-term,  for  the  proposed  new 
uses  of  reclaimed  land  A  careful  study  of 
trends  In  population  and  Industry,  and  the 
demand  for  close-In  space,  might  give  the 
basis  for  sounder  actions — say.  offering  the 


land  for  moderate-priced  rather  than  high- 
rent  housing. 

Some  operators,  like  William  Rafsky  In 
Philadelphia,  have  seen  the  advantages  of 
working  with  local  university  people  •  •  • 
and  have  developed  much  sounder  programs 
as  a  result  Local  officials  can  also  help  to 
make  the  field  more  attractive  to  researchers 
by  opening  up  senior  staff  positions  es- 
tablishing training  programs  tor  students. 
Under  John  T  Howard,  such  a  program  wa,s 
established  in  the  Cleveland  Planning  Com- 
mission and  a  number  of  able  persons  were 
attracted  into  the  research  and  planning 
field. 

DEVELOPING    A    RESEARCH    POTENTIAL 

Can  researchers  deliver  the  merchandise? 
Are  they  numerous  enough?  Do  they  fcnow 
enough  to  meet  the  challenge? 

The  answer  here  Is  that  there  are  not 
nearly  enough  resources  on  any  of  these 
counts — but  that  the  potential  exists  •  •  • 
If  we  choose  to  cultivate  It.  One  clue  to 
enlarging  our  research  potential  lies  in  a 
process  familiar  to  every  urban  renewal  of- 
ficial— continuity.  As  Dick  Netzer  of  the  Re- 
gional Planning  Association  of  New  York  has 
pointed  out.  research  In  urban  problems  has 
been  too  sporadic,  too  piecemeal,  to  leave  a 
heritage  of  expertise.  Single -shot  studies — 
even  those  as  ambitious  as  the  nine-volume 
Harvard  study  of  the  New  York  region — can- 
not keep  competent  researchers  In  the  field 
and  do  not  generate  the  flow  of  Information 
needed  to  test  result.s  and  develop  new  con- 
cepts. 

What  we  need  are  institutional  arrange- 
ments and  programs  for  continuing  research. 
The  advance  parties  for  such  undertakings 
are  to  be  found  In  some  of  our  research  foun- 
dations and  university  institutes:  Brookings, 
Resources  for  the  Future,  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development,  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Harvard,  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  Washington  Uni- 
versity In  St.  Louis,  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. In  New  York,  the  Regional  Planning 
Association  has  initiated  a  project  aimed  at 
stimulating  universities  to  contribute  more 
extensively  to  the  solution  of  growing  urban 
problems,  especially  In  that  region.  So  has 
the  Washington  Center  for  Metropolitan 
Studies  here  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  It 
Is  possible  that  some  of  the  land-grant  uni- 
versities, now  Increasingly  concerned  with 
the  rural-urban  fringe  problems,  can  be  en- 
listed in  this  cause. 

Sustained  financial  support  for  research 
and  for  fellowships  Is  needed  One  device 
employed  In  California  is  to  tap  the  State 
tax  on  real  estate  transfers  for  a  continuing 
program  of  teaching  and  research  on  real 
estate  problems.  Other  States  may  hit  on 
other  methods  of  financing.  Some  cities, 
particularly  those  with  municipal  universi- 
ties, can  provide  support  for  expanded  cur- 
ricula In  this  field. 

FEDERAL  AH)  NEEDED 

The  Federal  Government,  too,  will  play 
a  larger  role  In  the  years  to  come.  We  must 
expand  research  efforts  in  functional  lines, 
such  as  housing,  urban  renewal,  open  space, 
urban  transportation  and  community  facili- 
ties Beyond  such  efforts,  we  need  a  way 
of  attacking  the  whole  range  of  urban  prob- 
lems— systematically  and  on  a  continuing 
basis  The  idea  of  a  national  institute  along 
the  lines  of  the  National  In.'^tltuU.'s  of  Health 
merits  examination  Other  institutional 
arrangements,  such  as  the  newly  formed 
Canadian  Council  on  Urban  and  Regional 
Research,  also  deserve  consideration.  Those 
who  favor  urban  rese.arch  must  obtain  public 
understanding  of  their  efforts.  The  chances 
of  gaining  support  will  be  greatly  Improved 
If  ongoing  research  In  specific  areas  com- 
mands public  attention  and  respect. 

While  questions  as  to  form  remain  open, 
the  administration  has  made  clear.  In  Its 
legislative  proposals  and  administrative  ac- 


tions, that  it  places  a  high  premium  on  fact- 
finding £.nd  research  in  developing  and  ad- 
ministering Federal  and  local  programs  for 
housing  and  urban  development. 

Mr.  V:11A^IAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  ■when  we  compare  this  pittance 
for  urban  research  with  the  money  pro- 
vided for  farm  research,  it  is  appalling. 
Where  the  problems  of  people  are.  where 
the  complexities  of  hfe  are,  where  our 
understanding  is  less  m  terms  of  how  we 
can  develop  better  ways  for  people  to  live 
and  enjoy  life,  we  will  not  pay  for  even 
a  small  program.  I  think  this  restora- 
tion to  Ihe  administrations  budget  esti- 
mate of  $1  450.000  IS  .<;.mall.  indeed. 

Mr,  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield  me  30 
seconds? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  I  yield  30  seconds 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Pres;dent.  I  shall 
vote  to  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  I  am  really 
shocked  that  this  amount  of  research 
money  .should  have  been  stricken  from 
the  bill.  To  me.  that  is  quite  mexpLca- 
ble.  I  understand  there  will  not  bo  a 
yea  and  nay  vote  on  the  amendment,  so 
I  wish  to  make  a  public  record  of  the  fact 
that  I  support  the  Senator  from  New- 
Jersey  and  shall  vote  for  his  amend- 
ment. In  my  opinion  a  large  majority 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency will  vote  for  it  also.  I  am  some- 
what disappointed  that  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill  has  not  been  willing  to 
accept  the   amrndment 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  submitted  nine  research  projects. 
The  committee,  instead  of  selecting  the 
ones  that  should  go  into  the  bill,  cut  the 
amount,  which  would  allow  for  whatever 
research  we  may  think  proper 

One  of  the  big  amounts,  $225,000,  was 
for  a  study  of  sales  volume  and  price. 
That  hivs  not  much  to  do  with  research 
in  urban  problems,  which  is  what  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  discussing. 
The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  gather 
together  all  the  information  now  in 
banks,  savings  and  loan  institutions,  fi- 
nancial journals,  and  other  places,  for 
the  purpose  of  the  mortgage  houses. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  First  let  me  fin- 
ish; then  I  will  yield.  I  think  I  can  sat- 
isfy the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  at  least 
partially. 

The  next  study,  to  cost  $100,000.  was 
for  land  prices  and  urban  construction. 
We  thought  that  that  information  would 
be  in-house;  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  make  a  study. 

The  next  study,  to  cost  the  small 
amount  of  $20,000,  was  for  new  town  de- 
velopment experience  That  includes 
some  of  the  problems  of  winch  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  have  born  speaking. 
That  is  for  increasing  Fedoia!  a-ss'.siance 
for  housing,  urban  renewal,  mass  transit, 
sewer  and  water  facilities,  and  open 
space  land  acquisitions.  That  was  an 
estimated  amount.  I  believe  that  proj- 
ect is  being  farmed  out  to  a  university; 
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but  even  the  $20,000,  we  thought,  could 
be  included  in  the  amount  which  the 
agency  has. 

Then  there  is  $50,000,  out  of  the  $1 
million  which  the  Senator  is  asking  for, 
for  the  study  of  construction  and  financ- 
ing of  shell  houses.  Shell  houses  are 
generally  constructed  with  2  by  4's  and 
other  lumber.  They  are  not  partic- 
ularly do-it-yourself  projects,  but  they 
are  related  to  areas  like  Florida.  The 
Senators  from  Florida  have  had  some 
experience  with  such  programs.  It  was 
desired  to  make  a  study  to  determine 
whether  shell  houses  should  be  financed 
by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency.  But  the  committee  felt  that 
the  agency  should  already  have  informa- 
tion about  such  houses  now.  That 
amount  is  $50,000. 

The  fifth  project  was  for  the  develop- 
ment of  criteria  of  economics  of  scale 
in  urban  development.  I  do  not  know 
exactly  what  that  is,  but  the  cost  was 
to  be  $200,000.  Nevertheless,  the  agency 
desired  to  develop  some  criteria  in  the 
field  of  community  services  for  smaller 
as  well  as  larger  communities.  That 
amount  is  $200,000.  But  the  agency  al- 
ready has  funds  for  research  into  com- 
munity service  facilities.  That  is  a  sep- 
arate group  which  lends  money  to  a 
community,  and  the  community  repays 
it  in  return  for  looking  into  other  com- 
munity services. 

Then  there  is  an  item  for  impediments 
to  interstate  mortgage  lending,  $15,000. 
We  thought  the  agency  should  have 
those  figures  in-house.  The  main  rea- 
son for  a  part  of  the  large  cut  was  the 
housing  market  transactions.  This  is 
to  determine  what  the  transactions  are 
in  Seattle,  New  Jersey,  Louisiana,  and 
elsewhere.  The  committee  felt  that  all 
those  figures  should  be  on  hand  now. 

Even  the  census  has  many  of  them. 

No.  8  was  the  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  management-type  housing  co- 
operatives. That  was  $15,000.  and  then 
$9,000. 

Then  we  come — and  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  my  friend — to  the  demand 
for  funds  for  the  study  of  metropolitan 
transportation  services. 

So  about  half  of  these  do  not  have 
much  relationship  to  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about — -the  so-called  urban  trans- 
portation problems. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
have  never  said  this  before,  but  in  this 
case  I  m.ust  say  that  I  could  never  dis- 
agree more  with  anyone  than  I  disagree 
now  with  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. It  seems  to  me  that  all  the.'^e  pro- 
grams which  the  Department  wishes  to 
undertake  are  related  to  the  substantive 
programs  we  have  authorized — housing, 
urban  renewal,  and  all  the  rest.  I  believe 
that  without  the  studies  for  which  we 
request  funds,  we  would  be  providing  ap- 
propriations for  use  in  connection  with 
all  these  programs — to  the  FHA  and  all 
the  others — without  really  knowing  how 
the  funds  would  be  used  and  without 
really  knowing  whether  they  would  be 
used  intelligently. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Well,  this  is  the 
committee's  position.  The  committees 
point  was  that  they  already  have  ample 
statistics    and    information.     Yet    they 


wanted  $500,000  for  another  study  about 

mortgage  statistics. 

Mr,  CLARK.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy in  the  chair  > .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Washington  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  I  are 
members  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  When  we  were  dealing 
w.th  the  omnibus  Housing  Act  of  1961. 
es.rly  this  year,  the  tiien  newly  appointed 
head  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Ai;;ency,  Mr  Weaver,  and  his  very  able 
assistants — most  of  whom  were  new — 
appeared  before  us,  in  connection  with 
tliat  bill,  and  satisfied  me,  and  I  think 
they  also  satisfied  the  Senator  from  New 
J<irsey,  with  their  case  to  the  effect  that 
the  weakest  part  of  the  whole  housing 
p-oerram  was  t&»e  lack  of  adequate 
s-atistics,  and  that  they  have  to  have 
additional  information  in  connection 
with  the  mortgage  needs  and  the  scale 
0.:  urban  development  and  the  exi)eri- 
ence  with  new  towns. 

They  do  not  have  nearly  enough  infor- 
mation in  recard  to  land  prices  and  sales 
volume  and  prices  and  mortgage  lending 
and  housing  transactions.  The  problem 
is  not  that  these  basic  statistics  do  not 
exist.  In  many  cases  they  do  exist.  But 
it  takes  money  to  assemble  and  collate 
and  analyze  them,  and  then  arrive  at 
ba^ic  recommendatioiis  on  which  we  can 
ba^e  legislation  next  year. 

This  is  a  relatively  small  amount,  and 
the  new  Administrator  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  satisfied  the 
majority  of  the  committee  that  he  needs 
better  statistical  analyses  than  he  has 
been  able  to  obtain  heretofore. 

So  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton will  favor  this  item. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  not  a  member 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, but  I  have  worked  on  housing  and 
home  financing  for  a  great  many  years. 
I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  objectives 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
stated.  But  when  they  say  they  need 
special  additional  funds  for  such  pur- 
poses, that  is  different.  I  have  always 
favored  the  provision  of  adequate  funds 
for  salaries  and  expenses.  But  this  item 
is  something  special;  in  this  case  they 
want  to  farm  out  the  work.  We  believe 
that  reasonable  value  should  be  received 
for  the  funds  expended;  and  It  is  our 
position  that  the  only  justification  which 
exists  is  for  the  funds  for  salaries  and 
expcn-^cs — for  which  we  give  them  more 
than  the  budget  amount. 

Many  of  these  other  items  are  little 
ones  which  in  the  past  have  been  handled 
in  other  places,  and  some  of  these  are 
recent. 

I  know  how  the  Departments  operate. 
There  is  much  jockeying.  Much  of  this 
material,  or  most  of  it,  is  in  the  Census. 
and  it  can  provide  the  information. 
But  those  in  the  Census  say,  "But  we 
don't  want  to  ask  the  Senate  for  the 


money.  You  do  it;  those  of  you  in  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
should  do  it."  And  there  is  considerable 
jockeying,  in  trying  to  determine  who 
will  put  it  in.  and  in  what  budget. 

There  was  some  controversy  about  the 
nature  of  some  of  these  studies. 

But  I  think  what  we  are  talking  about 
can  be  done  with  the  funds  available  for 
operations  and  expenses  and  with  tlie 
other  amount;  and  we  were  rather  gen- 
erous with  them  in  connection  with  the 
appropriations  for  operations  and  ex- 
penses. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Would 
the  Senator  from  Washington  prefer  to 
have  these  agencies  request  experxse 
money  in  general  terms,  without  specify- 
ing particular  projects?  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  these  agencies  should 
have  a  percentage  of  their  funds  avail- 
able for  study  and  research  generally, 
without  spccifyin..,'  particular  Items. 
That  might  be  more  agreeable  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committt'e. 

I  wi.sh  to  say  that  I  am  perfectly  con- 
sistent in  favoring  this  amendment,  but 
I  wish  we  could  provide  more  for  urban 
research;  and  I  will  vote  in  favor  of 
$106  million  for  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service,  for  I  know  it  is  needed. 

There  is  an  item  of  $281,000  for  ac- 
celerated research  on  avian  h  ucocytes. 
I  know  that  is  needed,  b<  cause  I  do  not 
know  what  avian  leucocytes  arc. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Then  how  does  the 
Senator  frcm  New  Jcr.'-cy  know  the  ap- 
propriation is  needed — if  he  does  not 
know  what  they  are? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Tliat 
is  an  excelk'nt  philosophical  question.  I 
ask  the  chairman  whether  it  is  a  dis- 
ease. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  so;  but 
there  is  no  item  for  it  in  this  bill. 

In  short,  I  think  some  of  the  descrip- 
tions given  for  the  item.";  requested  by 
the  Housintr  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
are  a  little  diflicult  to  understand,  too, 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Which  ones  arc  dif- 
ficult to  understand? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Well,  some  of  the 
nine  programs  which  I  listed  a  moment 
ago. 

Mr,  DOUGLAS  Which  ones  are  dif- 
ficult to  undrr.'-tand? 

Mr.  MAGNTJSON.  It  is  not  too  diflfl- 
cult  for  the  chairman;  but  here  is  the 
"Organization  and  Operation  of  Man- 
agement-Type Housing  Cooperatives 
Since  World  War  II."  I  suppose  that  is 
to  study  cooperative  housing  rents.  But 
in  the  testimony  it  was  not  clear  whether 
they  want  to  make  a  study  of  rent.s.  in 
order  to  be  able  to  recommend  rental 
codes  for  s])eciric  areas,  or  whether  they 
wish  to  study  the  que.';t;on  of  how  coop- 
erative apartments,  and  so  forth,  are  to 
be  financed  in  the  future. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  Uie  latter  is 
the  case. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Wa.shington 
have  any  other  alleged  horrible  exam- 
ples' 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  the  testi- 
mony sets  forth  some  of  them.  For 
example,  there  is  "Impediments  to  inter- 
state mortgage  lending." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  that  not  Impor- 
tant? 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Yes;  but  I  could 

write  one  letter  to  the  50  attorneys  gen- 
eral, and  in  an  hour  I  could  assemble 
the  information  which  uould  be  pio- 
vided  in  tho.'-f  50  letters. 

Mr.  DOUCrLAS.  I  suggest  that  we 
make  the  appropriation  available  to  the 
Scn.at<)r  from  Wa.-^hington. 

Mr.  MAG.NUSON.  In  view  of  all  the 
work  I  do  on  it,  perhaps  that  should  be 
done. 

At  any  rate,  I  have  yielded  to  the 
Senator  froci  New  Jersey  the  remainder 
of  the  time  \»hich  is  available  to  me, 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Well, 
It  is  v<  trrettable  that  we  are  proc(^eding 
in  ignorance  In  view  of  all  the  .'squalor 
existing  in  t  le  urban  areas.  I  think  we 
should  be  w.lhng  to  provide  a  pi:tance 
for  u.'-e  by  the  Hou,-ini--  and  Home  F'l- 
nance  Agencv. 

Mr  MAGNU.SON,  I  ppeak  for  the 
commiti''0.  I  do  not  necessarily  aeree 
with  all  the  committee  did,  but  I  do  my 
best  to  represent  the  committee. 

Mr.  WILLI  AMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRi:SIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  a  reeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  tlic  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
[Putting  the  question.  1 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair 

Mr,  DOUC5LAS.  Mr,  Piesident,  I  ask 
for  a  division 

Mr,  ALLCiTT.  Mr,  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  c  uorum  has  been  suggested, 
and  the  cicr.i  will  call  tlie  roil, 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
Uie  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimo as  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  sus- 
pended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  i  >  so  o;  dered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  reject-  d 

Mr,  PROXMIRE,  Mr,  President,  what 
my  amendments  do  is  cut  the  appropri- 
ation for  the  Veteran.s'  Admin  ist:- a  I  ion 
for  medical  and  pro-ilhetic  re.searcli  and 
construction  (f  hospital  and  domiciliary 
facilities  back  to  the  level  requested  by 
tlie  Budget  ard  requested  by  Llie  House. 

My  amcncinents  would  put  the 
amounts  back  to  those  requested  by  the 
"Veterans'  Administration  itself.  The 
■Veterans'  Administration  was  very  em- 
phatic in  the  hearings  in  saying  that 
they  did  not  want  the  extra  money.  Dr. 
Middleton,  a?  I  am  coing  to  sliow. 
thought  that,  in  his  judgment,  it  would 
have  an  adverse  effect  if  the  additional 
funds  were  ai  propriated. 

The  committee  report  states: 

Result*  obt;dncd  In  medlr.u  research  in 
tiie  Veterans'  iVdmlr!:,=  tration  convince  the 
committee  tliat  sull  iurt-her  elTorts  should 
be  made,  p:u-ticularly  In  the  fields  of  cancer, 
heart  disease,  mcnt-il  Illness,  aping,  tuber- 
culosis,  netirologr,   ^nd.   cooperative   studies, 

I  think  all  of  the  Members  of  Uie  Sen- 
ate recall  the  fact  that  we  had  a  very 
controversiaJ  discussion  oi  tlus  exact  k  nd 
of  appropriation  for  the  National  In.'-ti- 
tutes  of  Health.  At  thai  tmie  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Congress  appropriated  SlOO 


million  more  than  the  Administration 
had  requested  for  the  exact  same  pui"- 
ix».sc  a.5  tli.s  provision  now  before  us. 
This  V.  as  after  a  conference  of  the  House 
and  Senate  It  seems  to  me  it  is  unnec- 
e:..sary  tu  po  above  the  Adm  r..strat  on's 
request  in  tins  case.  Medical  research 
can  proceed  only  so  fa^l.  W^  Will  set  a 
rapid  pace  if  v.e  stay  wuJi  the  Adm-nis- 
tration. 

Mr.  President,  a.--  I  have  said,  the  "Vet- 
erans' Administration  does  not  want  the 
additional  money  and  does  not  need  it. 
I  read  from  the  hf'aringi>  at  pat^e  1295. 
Dr.  Middleton.  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
ii,tration.  was  testifying: 

We  have  come  to  a  period  vherc  we  feel 
that  In  Justice  to  all  concerned,  there  tliould 
be  a  temporary  respite  and  an  attempt  to 
judge  the  gain  oT  the  past  and  project  the 
future.  So  that  this  year  Is  a  year  of  bal- 
ancing. 

This  was  the  request  of  Dr,  Middleton, 
of  tiie  Veterans'  Adm.nistration. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  tlic  cliairman  of 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
Washinf?ton  Mr,  MagnusonI  pressed 
him  and  asked: 

Hew  much  did  you  ask  tbe  Budget  for? 

Dr.  Middleton   ."^aid: 

This   is   the   amount    that   we   asked    the 

Budget  for,  sir. 

This  is  the  amount  to  which  my 
amaidment  would  return  the  appropri- 
ation. 

In  the  second  place.  I  contend  tliis  ad- 
ditional amount  is  not  needed,  because 
it  was  so  contended  by  Dr,  Middle ;on. 

I  read  from  the  hearings: 

During  fiscal  year  1963  it  will  be  possible 
to  reduc?  the  level  of  expenditures  for  sup- 
plies and  equipment  l>elow  that  experienced 
In  1962,  thereby  permitting  employment  of 
232  addilii.inal  research  perEonnel  to  provide 
normal  growth  in  the  medical  research  pro- 
gram. Efforts  will  be  dlrwted  to  consoli- 
dating the  gains  of  previous  years  and  as- 
sruring  that  proper  balance  and  normal 
growth  continue  In  the  progr.im.  We  be- 
lieve this  can  be  accomplished  wlthotit  in- 
crease over  the  fiscal  year  1962  expenditure 
lev:: 

In  other  words,  the  Veterans  .Admin- 
istration is  going  to  hire  another  232 
people.  The  arrument  is  that  they  can 
increase  their  medical  resea:ch  and  can 
do  so  at  the  level  requested  by  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton. 

I  want  t.o  read  from  a  statemeiit  by  a 
distinguished  P».epublican  Senator,  who. 
it  seems  to  me,  gave  a  strong  anTument 
for  my  amendmeiit  duiing  the  heai-ings. 
This  is  what  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Allott]  said: 

I  waJit  to  say  sometliiiig  here.  I  have 
heard  Dr.  Farber,  also  Dr.  Talbott,  before, 
and  I  don't  want  to  discredit  these  men's 
scientific  ability  or  their  contrlbntlon,  either 
one.  But  I  must  say  In  listening  to  Dr  Far- 
ber many  time* — and  I  say  this  advisedly, 
many  times — I  have  never  h^-ard  Dr,  Farber 
testify  to  anything  except  that  you  could 
use  X  nuniber  of  mllllonE  of  dollars  more 
than  Is  being  used  1  thi:  k  in  thio  Veterans' 
Administration  research,  the  thing  that  Dr. 
Middleton  and  you  have  emphasi7«d  over 
and  over  is  that  the  real  value  of  this  lies 
In  the  f^ict  that  we  have  an  ordTly  progres- 
sion of  the.-e  research  facllltieE,  not  with  the 
Idea  cf  aitempt:ne  to  take  over  all  the  can- 
cer research  for  example,  or  all  of  the  tu- 
berculosis  research    or   something   else,   but 


that  we  have  an  orderiy  pr  gresslon  of  this 
program  within  the  Veterans'  Admlnlstra- 
t1"Ti  wl^er?  we  d"  hnve  contrnl  ar,d  Inng- 
t'mr  c'-'ntTol  of  rn*e  records  snd  ease  hl«- 
tories  vhich  are  not  available  to  anybody 
else. 

I  voice  the  thought  that  if  we  try  to  go 
too  fast  in  this  matter  that  perh  .ps  we  could 
destroy  the  element  that  is  of  the  greatest 
value  here  which  1e  that  of  more  and  more 
people,  competert  peop'.e  gr;^dvifiny  being 
broueht  into  the  i  rogram  so  that  you  have 
an  orderly  development  on  it  so  that  each 
sic-p  reax^ia  a  soiici  basis  upon  which  to 
build  again.  I  say  this  with  all  respect  to 
the  ability  of  Dr.  Farber — his  professional 
ability  Is  urquestioned — but  this  doesnt 
necessarily  mc.ir.  that  he  is  primarily  Inter- 
ested or  concerned  with  matters  of  budget, 
and  soriewhere  there  has  to  be  a  concern  for 
u,  b;;dg,t  ever,  in  reseiirch, 

I  think  that  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  expresses 
the  case  very  well. 

I  would  like  to  go  on  now  to  the  second 
part  of  my  amendment,  which  provides 
the  cftback  to  the  bud"ct  estimate  and 
the  "Veterans'  Administration's  request 
and  tc  the  House  figure  for  h'^^spltal  con- 
struct; on.  As  the  committee  report 
reads: 

The  committee  recommends  an  increase 
over  the  budget  estimate  of  $3  million,  to  l>e 
used  for  the  construction,  alteration,  and 
ImproTcment  of  medical  research  facilities, 
to  confcurm  to  the  recommendation  of  addi- 
tional funds  lor  medical  research. 

So  if  medical  research  funds  are  to  be 
cut  back,  then  it  is  obvious  that  a  cor- 
responding cut  of  $3  million  should  be 
made  in  the  construction  funds. 

Dr.  Middleton  said  this: 

The  83  million,  of  course,  is  against  a  figtire 
that  we  had  projected  when  it  wis  given. 
$22  mil-Ion  backlog,  and  we  fr'.t  It  war  a  per- 
fectly fair  breakthrough  Actually,  Senator 
Mackxtbon.  It  is  only  the  second  break- 
through. You  recall  that  we  had  2  years  ago 
$1,2  miilion.  Last  year  we  hud  none.  Tl^ls 
year  it  is  $3  milUon.  .^nd  all  the  construc- 
tion thiit  we  have  had  has  been  eked  out  of 
the  othtj  funds,  general  construction  funds. 

Senat(ir  MACNtrso.v.  Can  you  use — suppos- 
ing you  needed,  say,  In  this  program — sup- 
posing you  needed  more  than  $3  million. 
Could  you  still  upe  some  of  the  other  funds? 

Mr  .Skvtle    Ye*   sir 

Mr,DRrvi3t,  Yet,  we  could 

In  other  words,  the  construction  funds 
also  are  not  needed  unless  the  additional 
research  is  provided,  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration  says  it  wculd  not  be  or- 
derly to  provide  those  additional  funds, 
they  do  not  want  them,  ihey  cannot 
use  them.  In  my  judgment,  Dr  Middle- 
ton  is  a  capable  man.  deeply  interested  in 
medical  research,  and  not  the  kind  of 
man  who  is  more  interested  m  penny- 
pinching  or  budgeting  than  in  saving 
lives. 

Mj-.  President,  I  know  the  Senate  is 
anxious  to  prc>ceed  with  tins  bill  as 
rapidly  as  pc-ssible,  so  I  am  goin  {  txj 
confine  my  preseiitation  to  wliat  I  have 
said  heretofore.  I  think  tlit  case  is  very 
strong  and  clear.  Those  Senators  who 
believe  in  medical  research,  who  believe 
we  should  proceed  witli  sonie  order,  and 
on  the  basis  of  overall  priorities — and 
the  Congress  does  have  Ll:e  :tipor.o;- 
bility  to  do  so — it  seems  to  nit,  cai^ioi 
do  better  than  go  along  with  the  recom- 
mendation  of   Dr,    Middleton   and   this 
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administration,  which  is  a  generous  ad- 
ministration, which  is  deeply  concerned 
about  medical  research,  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  House,  which  has  also 
given  this  matter  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  only  2  minutes. 

This  is  a  matter  which  has  been  before 
the  Senate  on  many  occasions.  The 
committee  has  had  occasion  to  deal  with 
Dr.  Middleton  and  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration medical  group  before.  Dr. 
Middleton  is  a  fine  public  servant,  and 
a  very  able  man. 

We  have  also  received  advice  from 
an  outside  group,  some  of  the  top  people 
in  the  United  States  in  the  medical  re- 
search field.  This  gives  us  a  second  look 
at  what  should  be  done. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Wisconsin 
that  the  real  reason  we  have  provided 
what  is  recommended  is  that  the  total 
medical  cost  for  inpatient  care  has  this 
year  reached  more  than  a  billion  dollars. 
It  is  getting  quite  high.  It  will  be  higher. 
The  veterans  of  World  War  II,  such  as 
the  Senator  who  is  speaking,  are  getting 
a  little  older.  We  need  a  little  more 
care.  We  are  at  the  age  where  the  cost 
of  medical  care  rises. 

Every  other  bed  In  a  veterans'  hospital 
today  Is  occupied  by  a  mental  patient. 
Fifty  ptM-oent  of  ihp  patientN  arr  "NP" 
cii.soa.  A.H  ihey  roach  nuddlc  amv  thr 
votonin.H  boconu'  ufTllcted  wltli  cancor  iind 
heart  diNtMwr,  the  blu  klUtMs  today. 

W*«  Mturtrd  Iho  roNoarch  funds  for  Iho 
Veterans'  Administration  years  auo,  On 
pvery  occi^slon  a  Utile  more  has  been 
provided  than  tlie  Uureau  of  the  BudjjcL 
has  recommended  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  Man  been  reluctant  In  this  field, 
yet  every  year  when  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration makes  Its  annual  report  to 
the  Congress,  there  on  the  front  page  are 
listed  the  great  achievements — and 
rightly  so — which  they  would  like  to  have 
the  people  know  about.  In  respect  to 
their  business  The  results  arc  given 
not  only  In  dollars  and  cents,  but  also 
in  respect  to  .suffering  and  Illness.  Re- 
search accomplishes  much, 

We  had  to  isractlcally  force  upon  the 
Veterans'  Administration  once,  I  think. 
about  $l'a  million.  I  will  supply  the 
exact  figure.  That  was  for  tuberculosis 
research.  They  did  not  want  It.  They 
said  they  did  not  need  it.  Now  they  have 
nearly  cured  tuberculosis  In  patients  in 
veterans  hospitals.  We  are  about  to 
close  up  what  are  called  the  TB  wards, 
since  there  are  so  few  cases.  This  has 
been  the  result  of  one  part  of  the  re- 
search program. 

The  cost  of  treating  mental  patients, 
obviously.  Is  about  one-half  of  the  $1 
billion  or  more  cost  I  am  I'efenini^  only 
to  the  Inpatient  cost.  The  outpatient 
cost  la  some  $500  million  more  Tliose 
patient.s  are  'farmed  out  " 

The  more  research  that  is  done  m  thl.-s 
field,  we  ihlr^k,  the  moi'e  sHving  of  money 
will  reiult,  because  tlie  cost  of  luwpitiU 
care  u  conntantly  rlsiiiH 

It  U  not  mf^rely  Dr  MuMlelon  tuxJ 
hilt  «hiip  whieli  ii«  involved  'V\\\h  \h  not 
merely  rentsiiroh  fur  the  vetenuit*  them- 
nelveii  Medlottl  reaeairli  hiu  fiU  reach- 
liui  I'lteela  in  reflpei  l  in  iln   huilih  uf  ihc 


people  of  the  United  States.  The  vet- 
erans' hospitals  are  grreat  laboratories 
for  research,  the  greatest  in  the  world 
Accurate  records  are  maintained.  Pa- 
tients can  be  followed  pretty  nearly  all 
their  lives.  The  doctors  can  learn  what 
research  can  or  cannot  do  either  in  a 
mass  way  or  in  any  other  way. 

We  think  this  has  been  money  well 
spent. 

It  is  true  that  Dr  Middleton  always 
goes  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
they  allow  a  small  amount,  and  he  does 
not  say  much  about  it.  Then  the  citi- 
zf^ns  committee  and  all  the  other  doctors 
involved,  all  the  research  people — not 
government  people — who  want  to  use  the 
Veterans'  Administration  facilities,  from 
the  universities,  the  joint  projects,  the 
medical  schools,  the  county  hospitals  and 
all  others,  come  along  and  say.  "You 
ought  to  be  doinE;  more.  lyDok  what  you 
can  do  in  a  veterans'  hospital  with  these 
patients."  So  we  are  sort  of  in  between 
the  citizens  committee,  the  finest  people 
in  the  United  States,  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Buds^et.  which  tends 
to  look  at  this  with  a  more  Jaundiced 
eye     We  are  In  between. 

This  i.s  an  appropriation  of  which  I 
am  most  proud  every  year,  when  I  see 
tlie  re.sult^s  I  thii'.k  tlie  ir.cmbcrs  of  the 
commiitiT  aw  \\\  ciiu.'  •  gaco  exactly 
that  we  uiii  kci  u  doiia!  onek  for  every 
dulliw  .»ti)eni  in  metlicil  ;r-.,ii'ch.  I  do 
not  bchevc  we  .nI'.o':',;!  '.Ml  far.  but 
till',  is  not  ii  .slioiKwn  pi  )  ;,un  This  Is 
a  solid  proMram,  bu.sed  upon  183  vet- 
erans' ho.spitals  \khi(!i  11'.  I  say,  furnish 
ihr  niuvsi  pUuv\s  111  the  wuild  for  medical 
le.seuich  ffir  ivciyono,  not  merely  the 
veteran,'* 

Mr  PHdXMIHF  Ml  I'r.  .sident,  If 
tlie  Senator  uill  vidd  tluit  tfl  exactly 
the  point     Mr  Monk  N's'if^rd     He  said: 

VVi' hftvr  W'l:  ki'd  ,'  ' :  -ng!, . -^('!lnUJr,  With 
n'.ir  rcNiMich  p<>i,p;c  ,  ;  :,n •  rang*  10-y«ar  plan 
:.ir  nirciu.i;  rrsr.w  !.  wijich  provldei  for  nn 
orderly  pr-.Krr.s.si  r,  .md  they  can  plan  on 
tlil.s  bimi.t  What  happen*  when  we  go  up 
iir.cl  down  iulmi!ii.st,r;iUvely  it  la  a  very  dU- 
n  i.t  thiiiK  •',  hundle  and  you  do  end  up 
a'  ii.c  (Mid  if  the  year,  and  you  haven't  been 
iiiiio  •  •  i-snpioy  the  people:  you  spend  the 
nii.nc  .•  for  t"f)Uipment. 
.s<iiiif<,r  MAc.NueoN.  Turn  It  back, 
Ml    Monk    You  know  thU  never  happens 

Mr.  MAONUSON    It  does  happen. 

Mr.  PROXMIHE  It  seems  to  mc 
those  are  clear  unequivocal  words.  These 
are  the  people  ir;  charge  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Admmi.stia'ion,  and  they  say 
they  cannot  ii.sr  the  money  In  an  order- 
ly way 

Mr  MAONUSC^N  I  do  not  have  the 
Information  here,  but  If  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  ul!!  look  a*  th.e  appro- 
priation item.s  In:  :!i,-  p.i.,'  ;)  Mai-  ar.d 
also  look  at  what  tlic  \ri,ia:i.  .\il:r.  :.- 
Istrailon  did  with  ihr  inom  v  .»..  .'ii !»'<.! 
m  the  report  llicy  put  ou!  or.  imu  'in.y 
spent  tlie  moni'V.  I  am  .suic  he  uUl  bf 
enlliihiened  Ihos-  uUuy^  ,Miy  tiou  Hood 
the  pro«ram  i.s  uhut  it  hu.^  mimiI  in 
rcl.cvinH  hullti'inn  and  il  .in-.  ^  v.'; 
M  .luvinu  in  dotlttii  aiul  mi,!',  i  kmovv 
the  HeiuUiir  vm>u1i1  bi-  -uipm  r(|  by  th0 
inriiiiimiiiin       llr    vmuiUI    in  '    r,i mc   ())( 

nttme  hliiti'liu'Ml  1  Ihiil  iilr  lii-i.l:  .u  fpont 
nf  llie  liiliruu  (it  I  lie  H-.i  U:i  ,i.  'l\0  fo). 
Iiuv  mu    \  I'lU     *.v  II  11    I  (  >,!<  1  I    i,i   a  JHit    Ihr 


money  has  been  used  for  and  the  re- 
sults. 

The  cost  of  medical  care  is  more  than 
a  billion  dollars.  We  cannot  gage  too 
well  the  value  of  rc-^earch,  but  it  Is  not 
limited  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
programs 

We  have  learned,  as  a  result  of  some 
of  the  programs  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, how  to  save  a  lot  of  money. 
Even  with  respect  to  those  that  do  not 
work  out.  we  know  we  do  not  have  to 
travel  that  road  again.  We  had  to  go 
up  that  street,  to  see  what  was  there  A 
lot  of  basic  things  result  from  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  research 

The  request  for  the  appropriation 
comes  not  merely  from  Dr.  Middletr>n's 
shop,  but  also  from  univer.sities  and 
other  activities  In  my  hometown  there 
is  a  small  research  project.  It  is  con- 
ducted by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
the  University  of  Washington  Medical 
School,  and  the  King  County  Hosi)ital. 
It  is  a  pro.iect  m  resjiect  to  blood,  and 
that  type  of  thmu 

I  would  rather  err  oii  thr  side  of  sef>- 
Ing  that  th'M'e  is  at  Ica.st  (  p.-   r');  rnniicy 
Every  once  In  a  while  mnp.i  v  p,  inMHied 
to  go  forwai'd      Flvery  onec   in   a   while 
we  fliul  an  rxcelli-ni  pci  son  m  ii  search 

I  !iu\r  hcaid  the  sam-'  areumi  lit-  made 
In  i'MX'et  lo  the  NalloMiil  Institutes  of 
HcttlUi,  u!ul  tin-  National  Science  fcllovv- 
shlps,  but  out  of  that  proK'iam  came  a 
Dr.  Salk  i\M(l  many  other.'*  I  could 
name  a  lonf  list  of  •  uch  people    They  do 

not  recelvr  much  m  payment  foi  their 
•erVlOC-         1    Would    llHe    to    see    to    ll    thai 

they  have  uood  i  (jupmeni 

Wp  have  reached  the  point    I  think   of 

I'   ' Aprnse  fif  neat  !y  $1  'i  billion  foi  med- 

..  a',  c.im    I'll   ve(eran,s      W'r  n\>\  iifTord  to 

.spend    ;i    >tnail    ainouiii    '-ii    n'seatch       I 

tillnk  11  V.i!l  ptav  !tu   it'.el! 

Mr,  PROXMIHF  Mr  Pn  sid,  nt  I 
.'Hhall  conclude  :n  'u^t  about  l  minute 

Mr,  MILLER  Mr  President  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  if  he  is  about  to  con- 
clude, for  a  (piestion' 

M;  F'HOXMIRK  I  am  haiU'V  !o  yield 
to  the  Hei.ato!    f  i  (jin  Iowa 

Mr  MILLKR  I  notice  hv  the  Seiui- 
tor  s  amendment  he  se<'ks  to  reduce  the 
amount  Unm  $:):<  million  to  ?28  mlllloiv 
That  Is  th<'  same  amou-.t  I  believe,  that 
the  House  authorized  and  the  same 
amount  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  re- 
quested. 

Mr.  PPOXMTRF  The  Senator  is 
correct 

Mr.  MILLER  For  Uir  fiscil  ><  ,i;  19(52 
the  amount  was  $29.')  million  i  won- 
der, If,  In  order  .so  as  not  to  slow  down 
the  program  from  what  it  was  the  pn-vi- 
'"'is  year,  tlie  Senator  would  consent  to 
modify  h!.s  am(>ndment  so  that  tlie 
.lino ml  would  be  reduced  from  $'M\  to 
$JU  T)  million.  Instead  of  to  $28  million',' 

Mr  l'Rf)XMIRK  I  think  I  can  ex- 
plain ihiU  to  the  Senator  fiom  Iowa 
The  Vi'eiiin,^'  Aclinini.-it ration  Admini»- 
trator,  I)i    Muldleion  haul,  •Durum  fiMcal 

Ml  lllH.)  II  will  be  pos.slble  lo  reduce 
'.  !IC     le\el     of     CXpelldltUreN     f(U'     hljppllt-'H 

and  e(p,iipiiieni  below  that  »'xpei  lenetnl 
In  iiifU  iheiebv  peiiuiltinK  employinmi 
ot  j:ij  addiiional  uitieiuch  ix'inonnttl  to 
provldt)  nnrnml  aruwih  in  ihe  inedieal  it<- 
Hrnii  h  proidiun  ' 


So  the  appropriation  would  not  pro- 
vide a  reduction  in  the  program  itself. 
It  would  provide  for  a  very  healthy,  a 
very  big.  a  ver>-  substantial  increase  in 
the  pro'ram,  and  exactly  the  kind  of 
progressive  mcreas  ■  which  the  adminis- 
tration itself  says  is  sound  and  can  be 
justified  Tlips  p,  wliy.  .illhough  there 
apF>ears  to  be  a  redaction,  the  reduction 
would  be  because  of  tiie  fact  ihat  they 
will  not  buy  and  cannot  use  more  sup- 
plies and  ccjii. lament. 

I  suspect  one  of  the  reasons  for  buy- 
ing so  much  su!'!''i*  s  and  equipment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tl;o 
time  of  the  Senator  ha.s  expired. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Prcsid  nt.  I 
must  ask  ur.animous  consent  for  an  ad- 
ditional 40  m.nutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr  MASSFi;  LD  I  suggest  that  the 
ScTiator  re^'uest  1  hour. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  Presidenr  I 
a^k.  unanimous  consent  that  an  addi- 
tional 1  hour  be  allotted  to  the  con.-.id- 
eration  of  the  bill 

Mr.  K'AIINci  Mr  Presiden.t.  re- 
servme  Lhi  .ifp;  '.o  i  biecl  may  v,i  iiave 
un  uiuierstandm  ■  \>.ilh  respett  to  the  h1- 
lotment  of  time'  We  have  a  ra'her 
IPiiMlil  piivedille  I  would  '.I'luT  .s<-e 
[].<  ,  ;•.  MiK  ;.[  I  t.nie  m  tlu  .hiind.  .>i 
th'  (ll.s'liii'ii.  lied  .'^iJialiJi  Iioin  Wii.'h- 
:n'!oi.  :Mr  M  t.M  .so.  I  But  Uu'  .  en- 
iP  I  I.s  ope!  Ill, I  g  uiulei  a  iHlI.ei  ultusuul 
pi'icetiuii'  I  ^wiuUi  aitpst'iatr  p  il  Uie 
SelUll"!  V  duid  riw  ll.lil  ,  Ui^lttbUoll  1  .!  ■ 
till  I    con  'Ule:  al  loi; 

Ml  l'H(  i.vMlIJK  Ml  Pm  sid.nt  !  .uu 
ii:tno'  I  t  hi  o,:  .h 

.M:'  Mil. I  I'U  Mi  I'm  .'..iirPt,  I  bi  Ucvo 
the  li.stin  uishtd  .'.M  .iloi  from  V,'..eon- 
(.In  1  a  ,i!i  w  I  :  I  I  Ml  p:  olilem  I  a;  p;  e- 
Clatc  his  n.siioj.;.e  I  'J. ilk  il  ..'  velT 
well  taken 

Mr  I'ROXMIRK  Mr  I'usiihi.t,  I 
thank  the  Seiuiior  fiom  luw,i 

I  conclude  by  saMiip  that  it  l.i  not  a 
question  of  win  ther  .'-'cp.iIops  ar(    foi   ur 

against  midunl  u.seaich  b\-  the  Vet- 
erans' Atlmiii.  .;  rat, on  We  are  all  for  :t 
It  is  net  a  que  tiOp.  of  wlutlvr  we  are  for 
or  ASalnst  cxpair  ion  if  mid.cul  rei.c.irch 
In  the  Veterans'  Administration  We 
arc  all  for  that.  It  is  a  qucs'ion  of 
whether  wi-  }\nvr  trust  In  the  'ndiTinml 
of  the  administrators  of  th(>  Vi'erans' 
Adm'nisva' p-n.  They  ray  thf^y  lu  od 
only  $2f!  mill. on  for  re«rarch.  It  .<:ecms 
to  me  th.n*  since  they  say,  "That  i.s  an 
orderly  propre.n.ilon.  Is  adequa'e,  and  Is 
all  wc  want,"  it  would  be  .<herr  wa.i;e  for 
us  to  force  more  money  on  ;lu  ar.rrry 

I  yif^ld  the  floor  and  a.'k  fi^r  a  vote  en 
my  ami  :;dment,<; 

The  PRFSIDINO  OPFTrF.R  Th.e 
f;  .  'ion.  IS  on  n'Teehv  tn  th.c  amcr.d- 
n-.'"'i'':  in  b]nc  of  th.e  Sena'  n'  frim  Wls- 
Con.sln.  On  this  questltin  the  vcii--  and 
nnv;  have  heen  ni'dcri  (!,  and  th.e  clerk 
win  ear  t»;'>  roll 

Th.e  lerls!:it:ve  clerk  ea!'i  d  t!ir  roll 

Mr  HUMPIIRFY  I  announce  that 
the  Srn  itiir  firm  Nevada  iMi  Hunt), 
l*'e  Pcnator  from  VirKitnu  !Mr  nvrn', 
the  Henator  fr(Mn  New  Mexico  'Mr 
Chavm),  tlie  Heimlor  from  Mls^K^llMll 
iMr  Kahiianm'  the  .Sejintor  from  'IVn- 
peh-ef^iMr  KKf.M'v»M  V  Ihe  .Mnitthu  finin 
Ohio  IMr  I.AtiNiit*'  and  llie  HeiiahM 
fmm  OeuiMirt  iMl  R||.'>^^Hl  '  air  alt.  eiil 
iiii  iitnelHl  UvteintsM 


I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico    IMr.   Anderson  i.  the 
Senator   from   Alaska    [Mr.    GriteningI, 
and    the    Senator    from    Mis.souri    [Mr 
SYnrNCTONi  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  f\iirther  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  iMr. 
Gruening  j  would  vote  "nay. 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  iMr.  Beall  , 
the  Senator  from  Utah  ;  Mr  Bennett], 
tiie  Senator  f i  nm  Delav.are  Mr.  Boccs  , 
the  Senator  from  Ccnnecucut  IMr. 
Bush  p  ihr  Senator  from.  Arizona  iMr. 
GoLDWATERi.  the  Sonalor  Irrm  Idaho 
'Mr  Jordan  .  the  Senal  jr  from  N'w 
Hampshire  ;Mr.  Mufphy  .  the  Stnaiur 
from  Penn.syiv.mia  sMr,  .^^ott  .  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  iMr  Sal- 
tonstallI  and  the  Pmator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Wiley      i:e  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  fioin  Indiana  Mr  Cape- 
hart  I  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
IMr.  Morton)  are  detaaied  on  oflicial 
business. 

If  present  and  \onng,  the  Senator 
fromMuy'.and  Mr  Bkmi,  .  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  Mr  Bush!.  aTil  the 
Senator  from  Ni  w  Ha:i.psli;:e  .Mi. 
Mt'rphyI   wou'.d  cHChi  \    te  Ma 

If  present  and  xoMip  t:.e  ;  i  iiator 
fiom  Mft^sachuseiu  .Mi  h.M  n  .small  1 
would  vole     pay 

On  UlJs  Vote  the  Seuulol  I;  :i  '.''iih 
IMr.  DiNNMI  i:  plliM'd  W.th  Ihi'  Selwi- 
Uv  fi'oiu  ri'nii.vv  In  .injB  iM:  'xoii  U 
I  ,  (■  eiP,  i.lid  \olUlK,  llie  .s'eiiiitoi  !;  iin 
I.',  ih  wouki  Vole  .New."  and  Ihe  Se-ialor 
fiuiu  l'(  an;  \ 'p.  aniu  would  \o!i      i..a 

On  thlJi  \  •'■  Ihe  .'^eip.io;  I'lini  Idaho 
IMr,  .ToniiAN      I,  ii;ii!e(l  Wilh  the  Si  imlor 


from  liuhicia   ■  Mr    C'lTHAiri 


If 


cut  ai;  1  \oii!,"  Ihe  SeiPitoi  ';orn  Piaho 
wou'i!  \oli  ,\  I  a  "  and  th(  Si  nutoi  from 
]'    '!,p  :i  V  (i',,;d  Note  "nay  " 

Ihe  result   wa.s   unnc meed     yrai  21, 
na.ss  57,  a.-^  fn"o  >.  ,s 
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Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
mc  ve  that  the  Senate  recoiisider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendments  were  cie- 
feaied 

Mr  MAGNl  ?ON  I  move  to  lay  that 
m'  lion  on.  tne  ta'i.le. 

T;,e  motion  : o  lay  on  lijt  Vab.c  was 
agreed  to 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shou'.d  like  to  ask 
the  c;.a;rman  il  he  wiii  be  wiihng  w  y:eid 
approximat- ly  3  mmuies  of  his  time  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Massachu.sctts 
to  marLp  a  statement  on  another  subject 

Mr.  MAGNUfON.  I  .'-hf.l]  be  giad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator,  but  first  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  frcm  Wiscons.n.  to  rcq aest  a 
yea-and-nav  voie  or.  his  ami  ii-'ime:.: 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  tlie  Sena- 
tor. I  send  two  amendment;;  to  the  dc-k, 
ask  that  tlieir  readm-  be  dispi  ased  w  :th. 
and  that  the  yeii  ;.:.  i  :.  r.s  be  ordered 
on  them  This  will  be  the  last  yea-and- 
nav  vott   that  I  shall  request 

■I:.r  PHESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
oo.'cctiun.  u  ;s  so  ordered. 

Is  the  request  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
sufficiently  se  unded'' 

The  yeas  and  nuy.s  were  ordered. 

I.'.e  anu  ncmenlfc  are  as  followfe: 

On  J)  •*•:(«  :  ne  23  sirlke  oui  12  M  7  e'R  • 
000"  »iiu  lJl^crl  iii  ai  u  latrc  4  '  ti  a6f  - 
878.000". 

On  page  SB.  line  B  r.tr!k««  rut  "fTM  237,000" 
and  Inn'rt  In  neu  thi-f-  t  ■?■"'.' 77-  k)0", 

M:  MACiNl.sO.N  No*  I  \  ir.d  lo  Uu- 
bcnalur   liom   Ma?t.<tachuscltB. 


;   .  '■■]  1     I'l  isMiiit  a  amtiidiiii  iil.«i  were 

1 1   1  >  ll  d 


Tiir  70TTT  niirniiMY  avnivfrpary 

Ol'    SKNATOH     SAI  IX^NSIAI.L    OF 

M^s,^Ar■HrP^lTS 

M,  SMl'iH  of  MiiMMtchusetlft  Mr 
pKsuhnt  I  am  happy  to  note  that  to- 
miirrow  September  1  mv  dl.ttinpur  hed 
sf'p.nr  eo;i»!i''\ie  from  Mn?;.«nrh.u' etts. 
I  ?-\rrT-"T  S«;  •^"'.■•^T  ■ : '.,  will  celebrate  his 
7?":  LiP'hday 

Oic:  a  vwH'.  many  years,  in  fiict  close 
to  40  years,  Senator  Saltonstai.l  has 
jfpr(sented  the  pe<iple  of  MassRChusett.*: 
in  the  Stale  legislature,  three  time?  as 
0'>\ernnr  Ri.d  !n  the  Senate  for  cloec  to 
1  P  ^■e;\^•: 

Si  p.iih  •■  S'l  ToNSTALt  is  bcluvcd  very 
(•ii.il.;-  b>  the  pcojile  of  Massac liu.se its. 
He  l^  one  of  our  most  vigorous  and 
yout.hful  citizens 

I  wish  him  many  more  happy  years 
of  •^■ervi^e  to  the  people  of  the  Com- 
in  p.'.uiv'':-.  of  Ma.ssachusctls  and  tlie 
c^iM.;iii  \ 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr    Piesiient 
wUl  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr  SMITH  of  Mas.'achu5Ctti,  I  u;n 
happy  to  yield 

Ml  YARBOROUGH.  I  commt  nd  the 
di.stii.K,ui.^hed  junior  Senator  from 
A^Lssiu  i...si  ii.s  fur  rwixinding  us  ol  the 
l.:l!.p,.p\  1-!  the  duUUiiUlklitd  cltueu  uf 
.Miis:a  ill..' ells  wlio  is  ttlbu  a  very  dls- 
t:r;t.uis!i(  d  citizen  of  America,  the  fccnlor 
BenuivH'  fK.m  MassachusettJi   IMr    K.M - 

TONHTM  1  ' 

It  1.-  foitui.utf  for  u»  that  Bchator 
Hai  loNslAl  I    is   Put    in   the   f'humbei    u' 

thib  tiiiu'.  bucuukt!,  on  account  i>(  hu 
iiiodcaiv.  he  would  bt)  tanbaiiaMit»U  Lu 
heal  fculit  about  hllU  the  IhPiMO  tiiul  Vk^ 
aic  btO  ^t^ 
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He  \\M  A  dl«tli\ctlon  whlrh  Is  Rlmosl 
unique  In  AmerlcRn  hlntory  Hp  l«  of 
the  lOth  BUCCPMlve  wpneiRtlon  In  dlirct 
line  of  descent  to  RVRduRtp  from  HftiVRid 
University.  Since  the  dlstlnBulshed 
junior  Senator  from  MassRchusetts  Is 
also  a  graduate  of  that  Institution,  his 
modesty,  too.  perhaps  prevents  him  from 
saying  what  I  am  about  to  say.  Since  I 
am  not  an  alumnus  of  Harvard,  I  think 
I  am  entitled  to  say  It.  This  unusual, 
perhaps  unique  record  of  the  Saltonstall 
family,  of  scholarship  at  Harvard,  gives 
this  family  a  very  great  distinction.  In 
addition  to  the  great  public  service  ren- 
dered by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  he  has  also  served 
for  three  terms,  or  18  years,  on  the  Board 
of  Overseers  of  Harvard  University,  with 
one  6-year  term  as  the  chairman  o:  that 
board. 

This  family  has  been  in  this  country 
since  early  in  the  settling  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony.  One  ancestor  was 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  while  it  was 
a  colony. 

The  Saltonstall  family,  and  Senator 
Saltonstall,  have  rendered  so  many 
outstanding  services  that  time  does  not 
permit  an  enumeration  of  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  modest  biographical  sketch 
of  Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall.  which 
appears  on  page  66  of  the  Congressional 
Directory. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Leverett  Saltonst.all.  Republican,  of 
Dover.  M.iss.;  born  In  Chestnut  Hill  (New- 
ton). Mass.,  September  1,  1892;  Noble  and 
Greenough  School;  Harvard  College.  A.B., 
1914;  Harvard  University  Law  Scnool.  LL.  D.. 
1917;  married  Alice  Wesselhoeft.  of  Jaffrey. 
N.H..  June  27,  1916;  children.  Leverett.  Jr. 
(first  lieutenant,  L'S,  Army,  discharged). 
Rosalie  (deceased).  Emily  B  i  radioman  first 
c'.ass,  USNR.  WAVES,  discharged  i,  Peter  B. 
(killed  In  action,  sergeant.  US.  Marines). 
William  L,  (quartermaster,  third  class.  USNR. 
discharged),  and  Susan;  served  as  first  lieu- 
tenant, 301st  Field  Artillery,  191718  (5 
months'  service  in  France);  attorney  at 
law;  member  of  board  of  aldermen,  New- 
ton, 1920-22;  assistant  district  attorney 
of  Middlese.<  County.  1921-22;  member. 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives, 
1923  36;  speaker  of  the  House  for  8  years  of 
service;  director  of  first  Greater  Boston  Com- 
munity Fund  drive,  1938;  elected  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  in  1938;  reelected  in  1940 
and  1942;  chairman.  New  England  Governors' 
Conference.  1939-44:  chairman.  National 
Governors'  Conference,  1944;  served  three 
terms  as  member  of  board  of  overseers  at 
Harvard;  1928  34.  1935-41.  1943-49;  was 
president  in  1943-49;  elected  to  the  US  Sen- 
ate on  November  7,  1944.  for  the  unexpired 
term  nf  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Jr.  (re- 
signed), ending  January  3.  1949;  reelected  In 
1948.  1954,  and  again  in  1960  for  the  term 
ending  January  3,   1967. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mi-.  President. 
Leverett  Saltonstall  was  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  from  1939  to  1945.  The 
record  reveals  that  during  that  time  f  our 
of  his  children  entered  the  armed  serv- 
ices. Their  father  as  Governor,  could 
have  helped  them  obtain  commissions; 
but  they  entered  the  enlisted  ranks.  One 
son,  a  sergeant  in  the  Marine  Corps,  was 
killed  in  action.  A  daughter  entered 
the     WAVES.      Leverett     Saltonst.all 
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defend  this  country 

The  Saltonstall  family  is  one  of  tlie 
most  patriotic  families  In  all  ovr.  :>■- 
corded  American  history.  It  Is  a  pluii- 
ure  to  join  with  the  distingui.shed  Junior 
Senator  from  Massachu.setts  In  paying 
honor  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachu.setts.  whose  life  and 
service  are  in  the  highest  traditions  of 
the  Senate.  His  record  and  service  il- 
luminate the  Senate,  and  add  distinction 
to  this  body. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank   the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mas.sachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Virgmia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  join  with 
other  Senators  In  wishing  a  happy  birth- 
day to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  who  tomorrow,  I  under- 
stand, will  be  70  years  old. 

As  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  Just 
.■^aid.  Senator  Saltonstall  comes  from  a 
di.s.mguished  patriotic  family,  and  is  of 
the  10th  generation  to  be  graduated 
from  Harvard.  That  is  a  long  time  for  a 
family  to  graduate  sons  from  a  great  col- 
lege. 

Senator  Saltonstall  in  his  own  name 
and  ri'^ht  is  outstanding  as  a  patroit.  as 
a  Senator,  and.  over  and  above  all,  a 
grand  friend.  I  wish  him  many  happy 
days. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  I  was  delighted  to 
learn  that  tomorrow  will  be  the  natal 
anniversary  of  our  very  distinguished 
compatriot  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall!.  I  understand  that  to- 
morrow he  will  observe  threescore  and 
ten  years.  That  is  a  lifespan  which  has 
been  memorialized  throughout  history. 
It  IS  a  fruitful  age;  and  how  well  he  car- 
ries it. 

I  presume  that  every  age  and  every 
generation  has  its  own  emphatic  virtues 
and  characteristics  which  are  impressed 
upon  a  person. 

Prom  the  day  I  first  got  to  know  Oov- 
ernor  Saltonstall.  the  first  thing  that 
impressed  me  was  the  magnificent 
charm  and  poise  that  I  could  identify 
with  one  in  New  England,  and  par- 
ticularly a  family  whose  traditions  go 
back  so  far.  He  has  contributed  so 
much  to  the  public  service  and  well-be- 
ing of  the  country,  not  merely  as  Gov- 
ernor of  his  own  great  Commonwealth. 
but  in  the  course  of  his  service  in  the 
US   Senate. 

His  voice  is  always  sound;  his  counsel 
is  always  good.  Never  does  he  depart 
from  the  basic  consideration  of  what  sub- 
serves the  public  interest  and  the  na- 
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!he  Republic. 

I  am  happy  to  join  with  my  colleaBUea 
m  saluting  a  ci'eat  public  servant. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Massachusetts,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  California 

Mr  KUCHKL.  Mr  President.  I  am 
delighted  to  .lom  with  my  dear  friend 
from  Ma.ssachusetts  I  Mr.  Smith  1,  my 
Republican  leader  I  Mr  DirksenI,  and. 
Indeed,  ail  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
in  wishing  a  vei-y  gallant  man  from 
Massachusetts  many  happy  returns  of 
the  day. 

Long  before  I  came  to  the  US  Sen- 
ate. I  knew  the  name  Saltonstall  of 
Massachusetts  and  knew  the  reputation 
which  that  family  has  enjoyed  in  Amer- 
ica since  before  the  founding  of  our 
country.  I  knew,  too,  of  the  luster  which 
the  long  and  honorable  career  of  pub- 
lic service  which  Levlrftt  Saltonstall 
performed  for  the  people  of  his  Com- 
monwealth added  to  the  great  renown  of 
the  name  of  Saltonstall.  not  alone  in 
Massachusetts,  but  throuuhout  this  laiid. 

Since  becoming  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  have  been  privileged,  as  have  all 
other  Senators,  to  call  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  by  his  first 
name,  and  to  call  him.  with  very  great 
pride,  a  dear  friend. 

He  serves  a  most  important  role  in 
the  conduct  of  our  Senate  labors  I  sit 
in  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  witii 
him.  I  have  observed  the  painstaking 
manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  his 
duty  to  the  country.  He  is  preeminent- 
ly qualified  in  the  field  of  legislative  re- 
sponsibility, especially  with  respect  to  the 
needs  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  It 
was  only  yesterday,  in  the  course  of  a 
long  series  of  meetings,  that  I  listened 
to  him  speak  concerning  the  important 
business  of  appropriation  legislation  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  security  and  defense 
of  our  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  pay  my  respects  to  a 
"really  good  guy."  to  a  really  great  Sen- 
ator, Leverett  Saltonstall,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  wish 
to  join  with  other  Senators  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  on  his  birth- 
day. As  Governor  of  his  State  and  as 
U.S.  Senator,  probably  no  one  has  con- 
tributed more  to  his  great  Common- 
wealth than  has  he. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
him  for  4  years  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  In  all  that  time  I  have 
found  his  voice  and  his  counsel  well 
worth  heeding.  His  balance  of  informa- 
tion, particularly   in   fields   of   defense, 
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Mr,  SMITH  nf  Ma-.'-acl  '.  (  M  I  yit  Id 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Yoi  k. 

Mr  JAVITS  I,  t<i(i  \kish  to  Join  In 
wishing  a  )iai)py  bii'thd.iv  to  Leverett 
Saltonstmi  I  have  liad  the  privilege 
of  campaigning  fur  !iim  m  Massachu- 
setts. I  lussure  the  Senate  that  he  Is 
regarded  with  the  same  affection  and 
respect  by  the  people  of  his  native  State, 
who  have  sent  hiin  here  .so  often,  as  he 
is  by  us. 

I  wish  him  a  V'jry  happy  birthday  on 
this  most  important  anniversary 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  1  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr  MrGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ma.^sachusetts  yield '^ 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
join  my  voice  with  the  chorus  that  is 
wishing  a  happy  birthday  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, He  has  been  a  very  pood  friend 
to  me.  I  admire  him  as  a  colleague.  I 
serve  with  him  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  where  we  have  been 
very  closely  associated  on  some  of  the 
big  questions  of  our  time  I  have  come 
to  admire  his  judgment.  This  body  is 
fortunate  to  have  the  presence  of 
Leverett  Saltonstall, 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  able  Senator  yield?' 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  commenda- 
tion and  praise  of  Senator  Leverett 
Saltonstall  from  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  on  the  occasion  of  his  birth- 
day anniversary  cause  me  to  think  not 
only  of  the  man  we  honor,  but  al.so  of  his 
forebears  who  were  identified  with  the 
State  of  West  Virginia.  One  of  those 
men  was  a  founder,  at  least  in  part,  of 
Shepherd  College,  at  Shepherdstown, 
W.  Va.,  and  was  actively  connected  with 
the  earlier  days,  the  pioneering  days,  of 
this  splendid  educational  institution. 

Rather  often,  informally.  Senator 
Saltonstall  has  spoken  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  and  has  ex- 
pressed his  approval  for  the  fact  that 
peoples  from  one  area  of  this  Republic 
are  identified  with  other  sections  of  the 
Nation. 

So.  Mr.  President,  certainly  from  the 
hills  of  West  Virginia  to  the  shores  of 
New  England  there  is  very  real  appre- 
ciation of  the  sterling  worth  of  the  men 
and  women  who  in  another  era  contrib- 
uted to  the  development  of  West 
Virginia. 

With  particular  reference  to  Senator 
Saltonstall.  I  wish  to  express  my  per- 
sonal and  my  official  appreciation  of  his 
generosity  of  friendship  to  his  colleagues 
and  of  the  knowledgeable  and  effective 
manner  in  which  he  conducts  himself 
in  this  body. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  able  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
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mittee, and  I  have  served  for  almost 
that  length  of  time  with  him  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropnatioiis  Committee. 
During  that  time  we  have  served  to- 
gether on  many  subcommitt.ees,  some  of 
them  permanent.  He  is  now  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  chairman. 

In  brief  summary,  I  can  state  that 
Senator  Saltonstall  has  all  the  quali- 
ties and  all  the  instincts  of  a  gentleman. 

He  is  a  fine  and  exceedingly  valuable 
Member  of  the  Senate.  He  works  in- 
cessantly; in  fact,  I  know  no  one  w-ho 
does  a  greater  volume  of  work,  nor  do 
I  know  of  anyone  who  has  a  more  sin- 
cere or  more  seridus  sense  of  obligation 
for  his  work. 

Senator  Saltonstall's  principles  of 
honor  and  character  are  well  known. 
They  are  not  merely  worn  on  his  sleeve; 
they  are  applied  consistently  in  his  work 
here. 

I  appreciate  Senator  Saltonst.all 
greatly  as  a  fellow  worker  and  as  a  per- 
sonal friend,  and  I  greatly  appreciate  his 
fine  service  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr-    MILLER      Mr    President 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER  Mr  President.  I  do  not 
wish  this  happy  birthday  occasion  to 
pa.ss  without  extending  my  best  wishes 
to  Senator  Saltonstall  and  adding 
them  to  those  of  my  colleagues  Best 
wishes  to  him  have  already  come  from 
the  East,  the  West,  the  South,  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  area;  and  now  they 
come  from  the  cornfields  of  the  great 
State  of  Iowa. 

As  a  relatively  new  Member  of  the 
Senate,  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  par- 
taking of  the  kindness,  the  considera- 
tion, and  the  thoughtfulness  of  Senator 
Saltonstall.  and  I  have  greatly  bene- 
fited by  his  considerable  encouragement. 

I  hope  he  will  be  blessed  with  many 
more  happy  birthdays,  particularly  as  a 
Senator  from  the  great  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CASE.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr,  President,  it  is  with 
a  sense  of  deep  satisfaction  that  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  saluting  Senator  Sal- 
tonstall. For  a  great  many  years  he 
has  been  one  of  the  group  of  Senators 
who  have  stood  for  the  best  traditions  of 
the  Senate  and  the  highest  traditions  of 
the  Republican  Party. 
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I  am  happy  to  join  in  these  tributes  to 
him  on  the  occasion  of  his  birthday 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ma.ssachusetts,  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  thank  all  these  Sena- 
tors; and  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr  Proxmire;  for  yielding  this 
time. 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President.  I  join 
in  extending  warm  birthday  greetings 
and  good  wishes  to  our  esteemed 
colleague.  Leverett  Saltonstall. 
Throughout  his  long  and  distinguished 
career  of  public  service.  Senator  Salton- 
stall has  used  time  well,  and  time  has 
returned  the  compliment  by  endowing 
him  not  with  the  telltale  marks  and  at- 
tributes of  age  but  with  aspect  and  vigor 
of  youth.  We  who  know  him  so  well  are 
proud  to  count  ourselves  in  the  circle  of 
his  friendship.  We  share  that  pride 
with  the  good  people  of  Massachusetts, 
whom  he  represents  in  this  body  with 
such  high  abihty  and  distinction.  And 
so  on  this  anniversary  of  his  birth  let 
our  fervent  wish  be  long  life,  good  health, 
and  much  happiness  for  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts 


POSTPONEMENT  OF  JUDICIARY 
COMMITTEE  HEARINGS  ON  NOMI- 
NATION OF  THLTIGOOD  MAR- 
SHALL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  time  limitation,  I  shall  be  brief. 

I  rise  to  express  my  keen  disappoint- 
ment at  yesterdays  postponement,  for 
an  additional  week,  of  the  consideration 
of  the  Marshall  confirmation  by  the  full 
Judiciary  Committee.  This  is  another 
step  in  the  seemingly  endless  series  of 
delaying  tactics  which  are  quietly  but 
effectively  barring  the  well-deserved 
confirmation  of  this  nomination. 

For  my  own  part,  I  believe  that  Friday. 
September  7.  would  be  at)out  the  last 
practicable  date  for  filing  on  the  Senate 
floor  a  petition  to  discharge  the  com-/ 
mittee  from  further  consideration  of  the 
nomination.  My  colleague  from  New- 
York.  Senator  Keating,  has  done  an 
excellent  job  in  pressing  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  act  on  the  nomination. 
But  it  has  become  apparent  that  each 
week  an  additional  reason  can  be  found 
by  those  on  the  committee  who  wish  to 
block  this  nomination  for  delaying  its 
consideration  for  still  another  week. 

The  time  has  come  to  give  the  Senate 
an  opportunity  to  work  its  will  on  this 
very  fine  nom.mation.  Accordingly,  this 
morning  I  asked  Senator  Keating  to  al- 
low me  to  join  him,  as  a  cosponsor,  in 
his  proposed  discharge  motion  to  be  made 
next  Friday;  and  I  am  determined  that 
such  a  motion  shall  be  made  seasonably, 
so  that  the  Senate  may  surely  act  on 
this  motion  before  adjournment. 
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Mr.  President,  I  am  very  proud  that 
my  colleague  [Mr.  Keating]  has  given 
such  excellent  leadership  to  the  task  of 
pressing  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  act 
on  the  nomination. 

The  time  has  certainly  come  to  permit 
the  Senate  to  work  its  will  on  this  very 
fine  nomination. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  said  many  times 
before,  and  what  I  shall  follow  through 
upon — namely,  that  I  am  confident  that 
my  colleague  TMr.  Keating!  will  act  as 
soon  as  he  feels  he  should;  and  I  am  just 
as  determined  as  he  is  and  as  other 
Senators  are  that  such  a  motion  shall  be 
made  seasonably. 

Again  I  say  I  think  it  is  disgraceful 
that  Thurgood  Marshall  was  forced  to 
leave  the  bench  because  his  nomination 
had  not  been  acted  upon. 

Mr.  President,  a  very  interesting  edi- 
torial has  come  to  my  attention.  It 
was  published  in  the  Durham  Morning 
Herald,  of  Durham,  N.C.;  and  it  well 
expresses  the  views  of  what  some  of  us 
call  the  moderate  South.  I  wish  to 
read  the  editorial  into  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Delay  Hurts  SouTir.  Not  Marshall 

The  C':intlnulng  delay  by  a  Senate  subcom- 
mi'^ec  on  the  cnnfirmatlon  of  Thurgood  Mar- 
sha,! as  a  US.  circuit  court  of  appeals 
Judg-e  serves  only  to  make  the  South  seem 
fooU.-.h    and    vindictive. 

Though  the  Marshall  appointment  w:is 
mad."  almost  a  year  ago,  nr.it  a  single  valid 
reas'  n  has  been  produced  for  delaying  or 
denying  his  conflrm.ation.  His  persor.al  back- 
ground hp.s  been  th'^roughly  checked  and 
approved  by  an  F"BI  investigation.  His  pro- 
fessional qualitication  for  the  bench  ha.s 
been  endorsed  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 

Only  Southern  antipathy  to  Mr.  Marshall's 
role  as  former  chief  counsel  for  the  NAACP 
accounts  for  the  refusal  to  get  on  with  Sen- 
ate confirmation  cf  his  appointment.  The 
Senate  Judiciary  subcommittee  has  simply 
given  his  appointment  an  unsubtle  run- 
around. 

Other  Negroes,  who  share  Mr.  Marsh.all's 
views  but  lack  his  public  notice,  have  been 
confirmed  in  their  appointments  to  the 
Federal  bench  while  the  Marshall  appoint- 
ment was  shunted  a^ide.  The  affair  is  be- 
coming Just  another  useless  sectional 
argument. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  time  that 
we  acted  with  real  determination.  My 
colleague  [Mr.  Keating!  and  I  look  for- 
ward with  expectation  to  the  decisive 
conclusion  of  this  matter  on  the  bas;s  of 
some  relationship  to  what  certainly  is, 
after  all  of  this  delay,  a  very  reasonable 
timetable, 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Of  course, 

Mr  KEATING.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  my  colleague  from  New  York. 
I  know  of  his  deep  interest  in  this  mat- 
ter. He  has  requested  that  he  join,  not 
only  with  me,  but  with  others  of  us  on 
the  committee  who  are  determined  to 
bring  this  matter  to  the  floor  by  a  dis- 
charge motion  as  will  be  necessary  if  the 
committee  does  not  act. 

Under  the  practice  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  where  a  sinsle  member  ob- 
jects to  a  matter  being  taken  up  when  it 
is  on  the  calendar,  he  has,  as  a  matter  of 
right,  the  privilege  of  asking  that  it  go 
over   for   a   week.     This   privilege    was 


invoked  at  our  meeting  yesterday, 
Thursday.  If  the  committee  does  not 
meet  and  act  by  next  Thur.sday,  it  is  my 
firm  intention  to  file  a  petition  to  dis- 
charge the  Judiciary  Committee  from 
further  consideration  of  the  matter.  At 
that  time  I  feel  certain  other  members 
of  the  committee  will  join  me.  Senators 
Hart,  Dodd,  Long  of  Missouri,  Carroll. 
Scott,  and  Kefauver  have  all  indicated 
such  an  intention. 

We  would  take  such  a  step  with  great 
reluct.ance,  because  it  is  not  a  light 
matter  to  a.^k  that  a  committee  be  dis- 
charged from  consideration  of  a  nomi- 
nation or  a  legislative  proposal.  There- 
fore, I  sincerely  hope  it  will  not  be 
necessary,  and  that  the  nomination  will 
be  reported  and  voted  upon  in  the  usual 
manner.  No  matter  how  it  is  brought 
up,  I  am  confident  that  Judge  Marshall 
will  be  overwhelmingly  approved  both  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  when  the 
malter  is  referred  to  the  floor. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  my  colleague, 
ho-,vcver,  for  having  called  our  attention 
to  the  delay  again,  and  assure  him  that 
we  will  work  together  to  see  that  the 
Senate  has  an  opportunity  to  pass  upon 
the  nomination  of  this  distinguished  law- 
yer and  American. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  intercession.  I  welcome  the  in- 
fo'.maLion  he  has  offered  with  resf)ect 
to  the  other  Senators  who  will  join  in 
tliis  effort,  wliich  is  what  I  would  expect 
of  them. 

As  one  who  has  served  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress  for  a  decade  and  a  half,  I 
know  how  dillicuit  it  is  to  have  a  com- 
mittee discharged  from  consideration  of 
a  matter,  and  how  much  more  difiBcult  it 
is  when  one  is  a  member  of  that  commit- 
tee. Therefore,  it  is  with  deep  satis- 
faction that  I  have  witnessed  the  lead- 
ership shown  by  my  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating].  He  has  just  con- 
firmed it  from  his  own  mouth.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  it  on  the  floor.  I  think  the 
matter  cries  out  for  justice,  and  I  believe 
justice  can  be  done  and  must  be  done  by 
the  Senate  Thi  rules  provide  how,  and 
it  must  be  done. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  astute  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  I  have  followed 
wi>h  intense  interest  the  statement  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York,  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  his  energetic  colleague 
from  New  York.  The  problem  about 
which  they  speak  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
and,  frankly,  to  our  citizenry  as  a  whole. 
I  have  stated  in  correspondence  my  p>osi- 
tion  with  respect  to  this  matter.  In  ef- 
fect, it  is  that  the  delay  is  unjustifiable. 
In  my  own  conviction,  the  delay  is  un- 
conscionable. 

I  shall  join  in  any  appropriate  action 
that  is  necessary,  at  the  right  time,  and 
I  am  sure  we  are  possibly  approaching 
that  time,  to  pry  loose  the  pending  judi- 
cial nomination  of  Thurgood  Marshall. 
Action  is  merited  in  this  forum  with 
either  "yea"  or  "nay." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
His  distinction  and  prestige  are  such 
that  we  would  greatly  welcome  any  ef- 
fort of  his  in  this  matter,  which  deserves 


the  exerci.sc  of  our  resportsibility.  I  am 
delighted  that  the  Senator  has  found 
it  appropriate  to  speak  out  on  this  sub- 
ject today. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Presideiit,  the  record 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
which  is  considering  the  nomination  of 
Judge  Thurgood  Marshall  is  full  of  testi- 
monials to  his  outstanding  ability  No 
one  has  appealed  before  the  subcom- 
mittee in  opposition  to  this  appointment. 

Yet,  I  feel  that  the  public  in  general 
will  be  interested  in  a  letter  which  has 
come  to  me  from  the  President  of  I  in- 
coln  University  m  Pennsylvania,  Judge 
Marshall's  alma  mater. 

President  Wachnian's  letter  further 
testifies,  though  no  furter  testimony  is 
needed,  to  the  eminent  qualifications  of 
this  fine  American.  And  it  makes  a 
second  point,  which  none  will  mi.ss  who 
read  it. 

I  ask  unanimou.s  con.'^ent  that  Presi- 
dent Wachman's  letter  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recopd, 

as  follows: 

Lincoln  U-vukhsitt, 
Lincoln.  University,  Pa.,  August  24,  1962. 
The  Honorable  Philip  A.  Habt. 
US.  ScTiate.  Senate  O^ce  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  I  am  writing  to  In- 
dicate my  deep  concern  at  the  delay  In  the 
confirmation  of  Jud^  Thurgr)0<l  Marshall's 
appointment  to  the  Second  Circuit  of  the 
US,  Court  of  Appeals.  This  la  not  only  em- 
barrassing to  Mr.  Marshall  and  his  family,  !t 
Is  embarrassing  to  the  United  States  and  to 
millions  of  people  abroad.  I  know  that  you 
are  In  favor  of  Mr.  Marshall's  confirmation 
and  I  want  to  support  you  In  your  efforts. 

As  president  of  Lincoln  University,  Mr 
Marshall's  alma  mater.  I  am  very  much 
aware  of  his  accomplishments,  p gainst  great 
odds,  and  of  his  tremendous  service.  As  a 
profeosor  at  Colgate  University  for  many 
years  I  was  privileged  to  Invite  Mr.  Marshall 
to  speak  to  the  student  body  several  times 
and  to  have  him  In  my  home  with  students, 
faculty  and  others.  As  a  citizen,  I  have 
followed  his  career  carefully,  with  Interest, 
and  then  with  pride. 

Thurgood  Marshall  la  a  man  of  great 
strength,  courage,  and  intellectual  force. 
He  Is  honest  and  frank  and  he  possesses  the 
unusual  trait  of  being  able  to  see  difficult 
problems  in  perspective.  He  has  exceptional 
presence  and  yet  he  has  a  fine  sense  of 
humor.  His  ability  to  deal  with  the  most 
sensitive  questions,  human  and  Institutional, 
testifies  to  his  Intellectual  and  scholarly  in- 
clinations and  to  a  personal  warmth  as  well. 
All  of  my  contacts  with  Mr.  Marshall  hive 
been  pleasant  and  Illuminating.  As  a  stu- 
dent and  teacher  of  constitutional  history 
I  can  support  those  attorneys  and  Judges 
who  testify  to  Mr.  Mirsh.-^irs  competence  and 
great  ability  In  the  field  of  law. 

Lincoln  University  Is  very  proud  to  list 
Judge  Marshall  as  an  alumnus.  It  seems 
strange  that  eminent  foreign  alumni  of  this 
college  such  as  Governor  General  Nnamdl 
Azikewe  of  Nigeria,  are  recognized  promptly 
for  their  ability,  and  yet  we  In  this  country 
are  hesitant  to  recognize  a  man  of  equal 
ability  and  stature. 

It  is  very  clear  that  Mr.  Marshall  will  con- 
duct himself  in  a  manner  befitting  a  high 
judicial  position,  and  that  citizens  of  the 
northeast  and  of  the  entire  country  will 
benefit  by  the  prompt  confirmation  of  his 
appointment. 

Please  accept  my  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Marvin    Wachman, 

President. 


FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  statement  on  US.  foreign  policy 
issued  yesterday  by  t)ie  joint  Senate- 
House  Republican  leadership  and  the 
newspaper  reports  of  Senator  Dirksen's 
denial  that  this  means  a  break  m  the 
bipartisan  policy  on  foreign  affairs,  I 
wish  to  reaffirm  that  as  a  Republican 
running  for  reelection  I  am  standing  by 
the  Vandenberg  bipartisan  foreign  policy 
and  will  support  tlie  administ ration  on 
foreign  p>oIicy  where  I  consider  the  policy 
to  deserve  it,  without  regard  to  pai'ty 
affiliation 

However,  I  believe  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  Member  of  the  Congress  to  propose 
alternatives  and,  in  that  spirit,  I  myself 
have  i)ropo.sed  them  as  they  related  to 
the  administration  policy  on  Berlin  and 
Israel  and  the  Near  East  and  other  is- 
sues. I  believe  that  such  alter'^atives 
are  a  needed  accompaniment  in  the 
formulation  of  tlie  bipartisan  foreign 
policy,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  substi- 
tute proposals  to  be  presented  by  the 
Rei^ublican  leadership  in  this  spirit, 
which.  I  repeat,  is  in  the  spirit  of  Arthur 
Vandenberg,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Members  of  the  Senate  in  our 
history 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  news 
article  quoting  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
fMr.  DirksenI  which  appeared  in  to- 
days New  York  Herald  Tribune  be  made 
a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GOP  Chiefs   Blast   Kennedt's   Concessions 

AND  Retrl\ts 

(By  Robert  C.  Toth) 

Washington. — Republican  congressional 
leaders  yesterday  assailed  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration for  "concessions  and  retreats" 
In  American  foreign  and  nuclear  testing 
policies. 

The  nine-member  GOP  House  and  Senate 
leadership  group,  exercising  its  "right  and 
responsibility  to  disagree,"  attacked  adminis- 
tration actions  from  Laos  and  the  Congo 
to  Berlin  and  Cuba. 

"By  any  reasonable  standard,"  Senate 
GOP  chief  Everett  M  Dirksen  said,  the 
administration's  record  in  foreign  affairs  "has 
shown  lack  of  understanding  and  Initiative, 
the  absence  of  an  overall  policy,  and  a 
tendency  toward  concession  rather  than 
standing  on  principle  " 

House  GOP  leader  Charles  E  Halleck 
charged  that  the  recent  United  States-British 
proposal  to  the  Soviets  for  a  limited  test  ban 
without  inspection  "was  the  latest  in  a  series 
of  concessions  and  retreats"  of  President 
Kennedy's  term, 

"We  believe  this  retreat  from  the  abso- 
lutely essential  condition  of  inspection  is  a 
mistake  of  major  dimensions,"  he  said.  The 
Republican  leaders,  he  added,  want  the  offer 
withdrawn  "Immediately." 

alternate  plans 

Senator  Dirksen  denied  that  the  attack 
meant  a  definite  break  with  the  administra- 
tion on  foreign  policy,  however.  "We  want 
to  be  heard,"  he  said.  "We  want  an  oppor- 
tunity  to   submit   substitute   proposals." 

He  said  alternates  to  the  administration's 
policies  wUl  be  put  forth  by  the  Republicans 
"before  the  week  is  out." 

On  the  nuclear  testing  issue,  the  United 
States  and  Britain  proposed  two  treaties  on 
Monday  in  Geneva.  The  first  was  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  covering  tests  in  all  en- 
vironments and  containing  provisions  for 
Inspection  of  Soviet  territory  to  check  on 
suspected  cheating. 


The  second  wris  a  limited  treaty  proposal 
Uj  ban  te.'-ts  everywhere  except  underground. 
No  inspection  prr>visionE  were  contained  be- 
cause the  administration  believes  inspection 
Is  liccessary  only  for  underground  tests. 

HALLECK'S    OBJECTION 

Representative  IIalleck  objected  to  the 
second  plan,  contending  it  would  have  no 
value  in  preventing  secret  preparations  for 
future  testing. 

"In  effect  we  are  now  being  told  that  half 
a  loaf  Is  better  than  none,"  he  said.  "We 
say  that  no  agreement  at  all  is  better  than  a 
bad  one" 

The  Soviets  already  have  rejected  both  pro- 
posed treaties. 

In  foreign  policy.  Senator  Dirksen  cata- 
loged a  long  list  of  complaints  accruing 
over  18  months.  He  applauded  the  stand 
the  United   States  has  taken  in  Vietnam. 

"But  in  contradictory  fashion,  we  have  pro- 
moted establishment  of  a  highly  suspect 
coalition  government  In  Laos,  participated 
in  the  delivery  of  West  New  Guinea  Into 
the  hands  of  Indonesia  without  a  vote  of 
the  people,  and  stood  passively  by  while 
India  by  force  of  arms  seized  Goa,  a  Portu- 
guese possession."  he  said 

In  Africa.  Senator  Dihkse.v  added,  the  ad- 
ministration supported  armed  intervention 
by  the  United  Nations  in  the  Congo  and 
voted  against  its  NATO  ally,  Portugal,  on  her 
African  colony  of  Angola  in  a  U.N.  resolu- 
tion. 

In  Europe,  "our  Berlin  stand,  whUe  gen- 
erally commendable,"  has  been  accompanied 
by  emphasis  on  conventional  forces  as  con- 
trasted to  prior  emphasis  on  nuclear  arms. 
This  has  "created  serious  distrust  on  the 
part  of  our  allies.  West  Germany  and  Prance. 
"In  this  hemisphere,  the  Cuban  fiasco,  the 
Peruvian  diplomatic  blunder,  and  the 
foundering  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  have 
done  much  to  impair  our  efforts  in  Latin 
and  South  America." 

Finally  Senator  Dirksen  charged,  "many  of 
the  administration  "8  foreign  policy  advisers 
believe  the  Soviet  Union  Is  'maturing"  and 
that  a  f>ollcy  of  concession  will  hasten  the 
process. 

"This  is  a  miscalculation  that  should  be 
rapidly  remedied.  The  Berlin  wall,  Soviet 
shipments  to  Cuba,  and  Communist  action 
in  Vietnam  show  that  "the  cold  war  Is  just 
as  Intense  and  menacing  t.->day  as  It  has 
been  anytime  since  it  began  17  years  ago."  " 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  time  on  the  Independent 
Offices  appropriation  bill  will  be  up  at 
4:30  p.m.  My  colleague  !Mr.  Keating] 
has  been  waiting  a  long  time  to  speak. 
He  informs  me  that  he  needs  15  or  20 
minutes.  Would  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin object  to  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest to  extend  the  time  for  5  minutes 
more? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  do  not  mind  a  bit. 
I  shall  go  through  my  amendment  as 
rapidly  as  I  can  I  have  20  or  25  minutes 
more  to  go.  Many  Senators  are  waiting 
to  vote  and  leave  If  no  Senator  objects. 
I  am  willing  to  do  as  the  Senator  has 
requested. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  it  is  12  minutes 
before  the  hour  of  4:30,  when  the  time 
expires.  If  the  time  is  extended  5  min- 
utes and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
takes  15  minutes,  it  leaves  no  time  on 
the  bill.  This  bill  is  an  important  bill, 
as  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  great 
variety  of  amendments  which  have  been 
offered  this  afternoon. 


I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  to 
modify  his  request,  or  I  will  request  that 
the  unanimous-conseni  request  be  modi- 
fied, for  an  extension  of  1  hour,  so  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  may  have 
15  minutes, 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  may  need 
20  minutes.  I  shall  not  take  that  much 
if  I  do  not  need  it,  but  I  intend  to  speak 
on  a  subject  which  I  believe  is  of  great 
importance. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  chairman  of  the 
subcommiil-ee  is  not  in  the  Chamber. 
As  the  ranking  mmority  member  of  it,  I 
hope  I  may  take  the  responsibility  of 
adding  the  extra  5  minutes,  and  I  will 
take  that  responsibility. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  repeat  the  requesf  Is  it  for 
an  additional  5  minutes'' 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  request  is  for  an 
additional  hour  on  the  bill,  and  then 
whatever  time  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  yields  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  entirely  up 
to  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr  President,  I  have 
been  waiting  all  day.  I  rarely  would  be 
as  msistent  as  I  am.  I  am  about  to 
speak  on  something  that  I  believe  is  of 
interest  to  Members  of  the  Senate.  It 
has  to  do  with  the  situation  in  Cuba.  It 
is  a  matter  of  urgency  and  importance, 
and  I  would  like  to  have  it  understood 
that  I  may  have  20  minutes  to  discuss 
it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr  President,  the 
Senator  from  Waslimgton  has  just  en- 
tered the  Chamber,  so  I  will  leave  the 
decision  to  him.  He  is  in  control  of  the 
time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     There  is  time. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  In- 
quiry.    How  much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Ten 
minutes  remain. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  the  time  on  the  bill 
by  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
hour  from  4:30. 

Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  20  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 


SOVIET  ACTIVITIES  IN  CUBA 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
prepared  some  remarks  for  delivery  to- 
day on  the  subject  of  Cuba  and  the  ac- 
tivities of  Russian  military  personnel, 
which  are  probably  in  an  effort  to  inter- 
fere with  our  operations  at  Cape  Ca- 
naveral. 

This  morning  additional  facts  came 
to  my  attention  which  indicate  the  dan- 
ger of  the  stepped -up  flow  of  Soviet  so- 
called  technicians  to  Cuba  and  the  threat 
which  their  activities  pose  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States,  largely  as  a 
result  of  their  effort  to  interfere  with  our 
operations  at  Cape  Canaveral. 
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I  am  reliably  informed — when  I  say 
"reliaWy  informed."  I  mean  that  has 
been  checked  out  from  five  diflerent 
sources,  and  I  am  certain  I  can  state  it 
as  a  fact — that  between  the  dates  of 
August  4  and  Aui,'ust  15,  10  or  12  So- 
viet vessels  anchored  at  the  Marante 
dock  area  at  Mariel.  The  dock  area  pre- 
viously had  been  surrounded  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  hitrh  cindcr-block  wall. 
The  Soviet  ships  unloaded  1,200  troops. 
Troops  is  what  I  mean,  and  not  techni- 
cians. They  were  wearing  Soviet  fatigue 
uniforms. 

On  August  13  five  Soviet  torpedo  boats 
imloaded  from  Soviet  ships,  and  are  now 
moored  at  La  Bsise.  There  is  every  in- 
dication that  the  naval  complement  to 
handle  these  boats  disembarked  at  the 
5am.e  time. 

Again  let  me  emphasize  that  these 
could  not  reasonably  be  called  techni- 
cians. 

On  August  13.  1,000  non-Cuban  per- 
sonnel in  fatigue  uniforms  were  seen 
working  in  the  area  near  Finca  La  Gua- 
tana.  in  all  probability  on  or  near  a  mis- 
sile base  located  in  that  area. 

On  August  3  a  large  convoy  of  military 
vehicles  manned  by  Soviet  personnel  was 
observed  on  the  highway  in  Las  Villas 
Province.  The  convoy  moved  in  m.h- 
tary  order  and  contained  the  first  am- 
phibious vehicles  observed  m  Cuba;  also 
jeeps,  6x6  trucks,  and  tracked  trucks, 

On  August  5  there  was  a  movement 
seen  of  a  64-vehicle  convoy  heading  west 
on  Carretera  Central.  The  convoy  was 
moving  in  military  order.  It  included 
tanks,  cannonlike  trailers,  and  flatbed 
trailers. 

On  August  8  there  was  observed  a  ni^ht 
movement  of  a  convoy  on  Carretera  Cen- 
tral. Flatbed  trucks  were  observed 
transporting?  concave  metal  structures 
supported  by  tubing.  The  convoy  in- 
cluded a  number  of  closed  vans.  The 
convoy  appeared  to  be  moving  toward  an 
installation  4  to  5  kilometers  from  Cani- 
mar  in  a  closely  restricted  area  believed 
to  conta.n  a  rocket  installation. 

There  have  been  other  observations  o: 
activities  there,  which  have  been  con- 
firmed 

On  July  27  the  unholy  alliance  between 
Castro's  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Uruon  took 
its  most  serious  turn.  Between  July  27 
and  August  15  their  joint  activities  have 
been  coord  nated  in  an  alarming  way, 
which  poses  a  serious  threat  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

So  far  no  action  has  ben  taken  by  our 
Government.  The  President  has  said 
that  he  has  no  evidence  of  Soviet  troops 
in  Cuba.  If  he  has  no  evidence.  I  am 
giving  him  evidence  this  afternoon.  Mr. 
President, 

The  Amei^ican  people  liave  not  been 
informed  of  the  dangerous  situation 
which  exists  90  miles  off  our  mainland. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
are  asking  with  new  urgency.  What  is 
going  on  m  Cuba^  So  far  the  answers 
received  are   un'^atisfactory. 

Since  July  the  Soviet  Union  has 
greatly  stepped  up  shipments  of  men 
and  equipment.  More  than  20  car^o 
ships  have  arrived  from  Communist 
I>orts  in  the  last  few  weeks.  Many  have 
been  unleaded  under  maximum  security. 
Between    three    and    five    thousand   so- 


called  ■  technicians'  have  arrived  in  the 
course  of  the  past  year  Soviet  statistics 
reveal  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  the 
Soviets  will  have  shipped  nearly  $1  bil- 
lion of  goods  and  equipment  to  Castro, 
Cuban  trade  with  non-Communist 
countries  will  be  down  to  about  30  per- 
cent next  year  and  Cuba  will  be  virtually 
isolated  from  the  free  world— a  Com- 
munist enclave  within  the  free  world 
where  the  Soviets  can  oix;rate  un- 
checked and  to  a  large  extent  unob- 
served. 

What  are  the  Soviets  planning  to  do 
with  their  new  island  fortress?  It  is 
hardly  a  showplace  of  communism,  since 
conditions  there  are  worse  now  than 
they  have  been  in  years.  What  are  they 
going  to  build  with  all  this  new  equip- 
ment? What  will  the  array  of  tech- 
nicians be  required  to  maintain?  So  far 
we  have  had  a  number  of  answers,  but 
in  my  judgment,  none  of  them  tell  the 
true  story. 

Tass.  the  Soviet  press  agency,  has  an- 
nounced that  the  shipments  consist  of 
industrial  equipment,  flour,  food,  and 
fertilizer  and  that  the  "technicians"  are 
agricultural  experts  and  economists  who 
will  try  to  get  the  faltering  Cuban  econ- 
omy back  on  it^  feet.  That  is  not  true, 
Mr,  President. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Cuba  needs 
food  and  needs  expert  help.  Castro  and 
his  fellow  travelers  have  plunged  the 
country  into  a  state  of  depression,  pri- 
vation, and  liardship  that  has  not  been 
matched  for  generations.  But  the  Com- 
munists are  not  known  for  their  human- 
itarian motives  and  impulses.  I  for  one 
very  much  doubt  that  the  Soviets  are 
scndmEi  any  large  amounts  of  their  own 
food,  which  is  in  short  supply,  to  help 
Castro  out  of  his  difficulties. 

More  ominous  reports  suggest  that  the 
Soviets  are  constructing  missile  bases 
and  sending  over  technicians  and  ex- 
perts to  man  them.  In  this  way  the 
Soviets  could  expect  to  discourage  de- 
termined refus'ces  of  other  nations  of 
this  hemispher'^  from  any  kind  of  con- 
certed attack  on  the  Cuban  dictatorship. 
They  could  also  strengthen  Castro  to  re- 
sist increasing  internal  dissatisfaction 
against  his  regime.  That  supposition, 
which  our  Government  has  never  openly 
admitted  or  dLscussed,  is  a  source  of  seri- 
ous concern  to  the  people  of  all  the 
Americas.  It  should  be  fully  aired.  The 
dangers  inherent  in  the  situation  should 
be  known  and  appreciated  by  all  the  peo- 
ple of  this  hemisphere,  and  particularly 
by  tho.se  nations  which  so  far  have  ac- 
tively blocked  measures  to  combat  the 
menace  of  Castroism. 

Another  very  real  possibility  and,  in 
my  judgment,  a  probability  that  should 
Le  a  source  of  even  greater  concern  to 
the  United  States  and  which  Las  so  far 
not  been  openly  discussed  at  all  in  this 
country  is  that  the  Soviets  are  deliber- 
ately taking  advantage  of  the  proximity 
between  Cuba  and  Cape  Canaveral  to 
conduct  other  activities.  There  is  no 
question  at  all  of  the  possibility  of  inter- 
ference with  American  space  flights  by 
scrLsitivc  equipment  mounted  in  Cuba 
and  operated  by  Communist  experts.  It 
is  entirely  possible  for  any  nation  with 
the  advanced  electronic  resources  which 
the  Soviet  Union  now  possesses  to  con- 


struct elaborate  and  serusitlve  listening 
devices.  Such  devices  could  monitor  all 
the  direct  communications  and  other 
radio  signals  used  to  control  missiles  in 
the  early  stages  of  flight.  With  skill, 
and  efTort.  it  would  be  very  po.ssnble  for 
the  Soviets  to  dut'Iicato  thr.'^-e  signals. 
Thus  Lhey  might  be  able  to  alter  the 
direction,  the  thrust,  or  the  .spi-^d  of  a 
mis5n!e  to  defeat  completely  the  pur- 
pose of  any  launchm? 

At  the  most,  what  this  means  is  that 
U.S.  astronauts  t<i  be  launched  in  the 
future  could  be  sitting  ducks  for  any 
kind  of  interference  the  Soviets  might 
want  to  stai.:e.  At  tiie  very  least,  it 
means  we  must  move  ureently  to  de\  elop 
the  techniques  necessan.-  to  combat  this 
kind  of  Soviet  interference  .  At  the  very 
least.  It  is  an  additional  hazard,  an  ad- 
ditional delay,  and  an  additional  expense 
that  we  will  have  to  face  in  the  space 
race. 

Tlic  ether  possibility,  of  moving  our 
launching  site  from  Ciipe  Canaveral. 
would  be  an  equally  dillicult  operation 
that  would  slow  dcwn  our  program  .sub- 
stantially. Moieovcr.  Cape  Canaveral 
oITers  advantages,  in  its  eastern  outlook. 
its  proximity  to  Uie  equator,  and  its  re- 
lative remoteness  from  heavily  built  up 
areas,  that  would  be  hard  to  duplicate 
anywhere  in  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  Lhi.'-  clear. 
So  far.  Uiere  is  no  evidence  to  indicate 
that  the  Russians  have  yel  played  any 
part  in  the  rather  aiannint^  number  of 
launcii  failures  at  Caj)e  Canaveral.  But 
I  have  spoken  with  a  numbt  r  of  techni- 
cal experts  in  this  field  both  ui  and  out 
of  Government.  All  agree  that  caves- 
dropping  and  actual  interference  in  U.S. 
launchings  is  entirely  within  the  capa- 
bility of  the  Soviet  Union.  And  we  all 
know  that  it  is  just  the  kind  of  thing 
that  might  be  expected  of  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
such  an  effort  would  be  cxpem^ive.  But 
we  al!  know  that  rif^ht  now  the  ."Soviets 
are  spendiruT  more  moi.ey  lust  t.o  jam 
our  Voice  of  America  programs  than  we 
spend  on  our  entire  Information  Agency 
budget.  How  much  more  worthwhile. 
from  their  point  of  view,  it  would  be  to 
take  advantage  of  the  strategic  location 
of  Cuba,  less  thaii  a  liundred  miles  from 
our  critical  launchiui;  facilities,  to  iiut 
additional  roadblocks  in  the  way  of  our 
space  program  and  thereby  guarantee 
Soviet  success  in  reaching  the  moon  and 
other  objectives,  first. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr  President,  all 
the  Soviet  equipment,  which  undeniably 
includes  radar  and  other  eleclromc  de- 
vices, is  not  only  to  prop  up  Castro  eco- 
nomically; it  is  not  only  to  bu^id  mi-i^iile 
bases,  which  could  easily  be  sabotaged; 
but  it  is  also  designed  dclibcrateiy  to 
put  the  Communists  in  a  position  where 
they  can  interfere  wiih  the  American 
space  effort  at  Cape  Canaveral.  The 
thousands  of  technicians  arc  arriving, 
not  only  to  teach  the  Cubans  how  to 
build  their  economy,  not,  only  to  fln^ht 
dissidents,  not  only  to  di.'-coura'je  com- 
mon action  by  all  the  nations  of  this 
hemisphere,  but  above  all  to  build  and  to 
man  espionage  and  interference  staMons 
and  to  keep  a  constant  eye  on.  and  very 
possibly  also  a  finger  in  the  important 
UJS.  launchings  scheduled  to  take  place 
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at  Cape  C'anavcral  through  the  coming 
years. 

Mr.  Pre.siacnt.  so  far  the  American 
people  ha.'e  not  had  a  frank  answer  from 
th.eir  Go\ernmcnt  as  to  what  the  real 
clangers  ol  a  Communist  buildup  in 
Cuba  are.  Our  present  policy  is  just  to 
look  the  other  way  in  the  hope  that 
somehow  Castro  will  just  disappear. 
1  lie  present  influx  of  Soviet  men  and 
technicians  shows  what  a  vain,  bhnd, 
and  misleading  hope  this  has  been. 
Castro  is  not  a  bad  dream  or  a  night- 
mare that  will  go  away  when  morning 
comes.  He  is  a  dangerous  reaUty.  He 
will  not  go  away  merely  because  we  iiib 
Aladdin's  lamp  and  wish  for  his  disap- 
pearance. And  he  is  not  vci-y  likely  to 
fall,  no  matter  how  much  he  abuses  and 
antagonl;',es  the  people  of  Cuba,  for  the 
Soviet  forces  that  stand  behind  him  are 
now  too  much  for  mere  refugees  and 
rebels. 

Therefore,  at  this  point.  Mr.  President, 
Castro  has  virtually  handed  the  Com- 
munists a  gigantic  monkeywrench  that 
can  be  turned  right  through  the  middle 
of  our  entire  space  effort,  that  can  en- 
danger tlie  lives  of  our  astronauts,  and 
that  can  critically  slowdown  vital  de- 
fense developments.  It  is  time  for  the 
people  of  this  country  and  of  this  hemi- 
sphere to  have  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
about  wiiat  Castro  and  his  Soviet  co- 
horts are  up  to.  Only  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
can  we  develop  a  strong  national  policy 
with  the  support  of  the  people  of  the 
United  Slates. 

Our  piesent  look-the -other-way  policy 
in  Cuba  depends  to  a  large  extent  on 
popular  ;gnorancc  of  the  facts  and  wish- 
ful underestimation  of  the  dangers  that 
are  involved.  Will  we  have  to  wait  un- 
til more  and  more  of  our  launchings  at 
Canaveral  go  wrong  before  we  suspect 
the  worst?  Will  we  have  to  wait  tmtil 
the  Russians  have  established  a  space 
monopoly  before  we  weigh  the  dangers 
of  their  activities  in  Cuba?  Will  we  have 
to  wait  until  Castro  dies  of  old  age  be- 
fore we  recognize  that  the  Soviet  strong- 
hold which  is  being  established  at  this 
minute  oii  the  Island  of  Cuba  is  un- 
doubtedly a  loaded  gun  that  can  be 
aimed  directly  at  our  militaiy  and  space 
efforts? 

Mr.  President,  the  time  for  the  truth 
is  now  and  I  hope  the  American  people 
will  be  provided  with  the  truth  while 
there  is  st;ll  time  to  deal  with  it,  before 
it  is  too  late. 

In  my  judgment,  the  first  step  which 
should  be  taken — immediately — would  be 
to  present  the  matter  to  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States.  We  should  lay 
the  facts  before  them  and  urge  upon 
them  the  necessity  for  prompt  and  vig- 
orous action  in  a  concerted  way  to  meet 
this  threat  to  their  future  security  as 
well  as  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  Time  is  .short.  The  situation  is 
growing  worse.  I  urge  upon  my  Gov- 
ernment that  prompt  action  be  taken. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS,  1963 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12711'  making  appro- 
priations for  sundry  independent  cxccu- 
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tive  bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
poiations,  agencies,  and  offices  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1963.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr    Pr(ixmirf1. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendmc  nt  would  cut  back  the 
NASA  appropriation  about  5  percent  be- 
low the  budget  estimate.  It  would  cut  it 
back  $188  million.  It  would  also  cut  it 
about  $105  million  below  the  Senate 
recommendation,  which  is  below  the  esti- 
mate. 

I  offer  the  amendment  because  the  ap- 
propriation is  still  more  than  100  percent 
higher  than  it  was  last  year.  The  NASA 
appropriation  is  still  the  most  rapidly 
rising  cost  of  our  Federal  Government  by 
far. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  im- 
pact of  the  huge  increase  in  spending  for 
space  and  the  projected  future  space 
budget.  I  am  concerned  particularly 
about  the  impact  of  the  spending  on  the 
Nation's  other  vital  needs  and  goals. 

I  emphasize  at  the  beginning  that  I 
do  not  question  the  importance  of  our 
space  effort.  I  support  it  warmly.  I 
favor  the  manned  lunar  probe  enthu- 
siastically. The  .significant  question  is 
not  whether  our  Nation  should  under- 
take a  space  program.  Of  course  it 
should.  But  the  question  is  rather 
whether  or  not  we  have  the  responsibil- 
ity of  considering  the  space  program 
carefully  and  thoughtfully,  and  pnming 
out  expenditures  which  I  think  we  can 
show  would  be  either  duplication  or 
wasteful. 

One  of  the  basic  responsibilities  of 
Congress  is  the  designation  of  funds  for 
various  programs,  taking  account  of  pri- 
ority and  the  amount  of  money  which 
can  be  wisely  spent  in  any  program. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  money  is  be- 
ing poured  into  NASA  without  a  reason- 
able examination  of  the  scale,  and  with 
priorities  being  made  at  a  faster  rate 
by  far  than  can  be  prudently  used.  As 
a  result,  fi.scal  precaution  is  being 
thrown  to  the  winds  in  our  Nation's 
space  program. 

The  available  evidence  points  to  one 
example  after  another  of  a  disturbing 
lack  of  concern  about  cost  and  basic 
budget  discipline  in  this  program. 

The  amendment  is  designed  to  provide 
some  of  that  discipline  by  forbidding 
some  of  the  conspicuous  examples  of 
waste.  It  is  not  a  meat  ax  by  any 
means;  it  is  a  scalpel. 

SPECIFIC    PROXMIRE    RESEARCH    OPERATION 
REDUCTIONS  IN  SPACE  SPENDING 

Referring  to  the  first  part  of  my 
amendment,  under  research,  develop- 
ment and  operation  at  NASA,  particu- 
larly pertaining  to  aircraft  technology, 
theNAS.^  budget  request  would  provide 
funds  in  the  amount  of  $18  million  for 
defense  research  on  supersonic  commer- 
cial transports.  That  research  was  part 
of  the  civiUan  "fallout"  of  the  RS-70 
procram  for  which  Congress  appropri- 
ated $362  million  under  the  Defen.se  De- 
partment appropriation  bill — nearly 
$200  million  over  the  budget  request,  I 
mieht  add,  .'^t  the  pre.sent  time,  both 
NASA  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 


istration are  carrying  on  re.search  on 
supersonic  transports.  In  the  present 
bill  FAA  request.s  about  $25  million  for 
the  purpose  and  N.\SA  about  $21  mil- 
lion. 

Even  though  tl:e  feasibility  of  a  com- 
mercial supersonic  transport  has  not  yet 
been  shown,  we  are  already  pouring 
money  into  this  project. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  wise  thing  to 
do  is  to  wait  for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  RS-70,  for  which  we  are 
paying  so  much,  and  let  NASA  go  ahead 
and  conduct  its  B-58  and  B-70  flight 
simulations  of  supersonic  transport  op- 
eration, for  which  more  than  $3  million 
is  provided  iri  the  present  NASA  budget, 
before  we  become  too  committed  finan- 
cially. After  these  developments  and 
tests,  we  will  have  a  better  idea  of  the 
feasibility  of  a  commercial  supersonic 
transport.  Accordingly,  my  amendment 
provides  for  the  reduction  of  NASA's 
funds  for  advanced  research  on  a  super- 
sonic commercial  transport  from  $18 
million  down  to  $9  million. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado,  who  is  a  very  able  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  which 
handled  this  matter. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  will  not  address  my- 
self to  the  merits  of  the  supersonic  air- 
craft development  program.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  this  is  not  a  part 
of  the  NASA  appropriation.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  appro- 
priation. I  believe  if  the  Senator  will 
refer  to  page  27  of  the  report,  he  will  find 
that  it  is  Usted  there  as  the  last  item  un- 
der the  Federal  A\1ation  Agency  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  referring  to  another  section 
of  the  bill.  I  call  attention  to  page  79 
of  the  report  of  the  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  Committee.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page,  under  the  heading  of 
"Supersonic  Commercial  Transport  Ad- 
vanced Research,"  there  is  the  figure,  for 
1963,  of  $18  million.  Under  VSTOL  air- 
craft the  figure  is  $4,500,000.  The  total 
is  $30  million.  I  would  cut  it  back  to 
$8,500,000.  The  fact  is  this  is  part  of 
the  NASA  budget,  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  cannot  find  the  page 
the  Senator  refers  to.  First  I  should 
like  to  say  that  basic  research  in  super- 
sonic aircraft  is  going  on  in  two  places, 
one  in  the  Defense  Department,  with 
which  the  Senator  is  completely  ac- 
quainted, and  has  discussed  many  times. 
The  other  is  in  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency.  It  is  the  last  line  item  in  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  appropriation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  That  is  correct. 
However,  there  is  also  an  item  under  the 
NASA  authorization.  It  was  untouched 
in  the  appropriation  bill  to  which  I  have 
refeired,  providing  for  $18  million  for 
supersonic  commercial  transports.  It  is 
on  page  79  of  the  report.  We  can  come 
back  to  this  item  later. 

AlDng  the  same  lines,  NASA  is  carry- 
ing on  research  on  the  short-takeoff- 
and-landing— STOI^— and  the  vertical- 
take  Dff  -  and  -  landing— 'VrrOL—ai.'-craft 
developed  by  the  military.  NASA  is 
carrying  on  the  research  to  determine 
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the  feasibility   of  usin?  these   craft   as  cause  of  a  critical  shortage  of  qualified  close  to  the  Apollo  follo\v-on  su^e  before 

commercial    transports.      Asam.    Ifeel  personnel  t«  operate  them.     Again,  the  building  this  expensiv-e  facility.    In  view 

that  if  we  await  the  further  testing?  and  Johnsville  facility  wiU  provide  ample  ca-  of  the  fact  that  NAbA  has  a  similar  la- 

development  of  the  military  versions  of  pacity  to  handle  tests  on  the  Apollo.    In  cility  under  consti-uction  at  Langley.  I 

the^e  craft    we  will  have  a  better  idea  the  Imht  of  these  comments,  I  have  elimi-  have  cut  the  amount   for  the  Houston 

of    whether    it    is    worthwhile    putting  nated   the   appropriation  for  the  Ames  simulation  facility  from  $6  a  million  to 

money  into  them  to  test  their  feasibility,  centrifuge  as  part  of   my  amendment.  $2  million.     This  amount  will  provide  for 

Therefore    I  am  reducing?   the  amount  Mv  amendment  would  also  cut  out  the  the  basic  designing  and  initiation  of  the 

requested  for  research  on  vertical-  and  $3.9  million  requested  by  NASA  for  the  project,  but  will  help  t^  slow  the  building 

short-takeoff-and-landing  aircraft  from  Goddard    centrifuge.      As    the   smallest  of  the  Houston  facility  until  we  have  a 

$4  5  million  down  to  $2  million.  centrifuge  requested  this  year  by  NASA,  better  idea  of  what  it  will  bi^  needed  for. 

,^  „or«^  ArTTnv  this  probably  has  the  least  justification.  As  another  part  of  the  $30.7  million  re- 

THE  HOI  sE  ACTION  „n,TSTON  FLIGHT  CENTER  quBstcd  fof  thc  Houslon  Center,  $7  6  mil- 

F^%           WW                         J    .-«-j      XT  A  o  A       r,.*-..^,^      f*-v*»  WA^Tf.    AT    HOUSTON    FLIGHT   CENTER  ^                                              ...                                       . 

The  House  reduced  NASA  funds   foi  lion  is  assigned  to  site  development  and 

research,    development,    and    operation  Tlu>  NASA  Manned  Space  Flight  Cen-  mnity  installations.    Fund.s  for  thi.s  pui - 

from  the  estimate  of  $2,968  million  to  ter  in  Houston.  Tex.,  is  a  prime  example  ^,^^^  provided   m   the   fiscal    UHij 

$2,877  million— a  reduction  of  about  $90  of  the  disturbing  lack  of  concern  about  budget  In  the  amount   of  $4  5  miw.er. 

million.      The    Senate    Appropriations  costs,  spending  and  basic  budget  disci-  j^^g^  ^^^  ^,,,^  ^^^  j,,,j(  ^j,j,.  ,^^  ,^  ,,,,,,. 

Committee  restored  $40  million     Since  pllne  iiuhe  .s!)ace  lirogram,  pralaal  of  co.m.s   lulditioimMuiul.  o!  $t  (5 

I  agree  with  the  House  committee  state-  The  projected  cost  of  this  InaUUfttlon  jrniuon  will  be  needed  for  the  Cenici . 
ment  that  "the  pre.sent  estimates  of  cost  hius  /.ootned  from  ihe  Initial  estimate  of  y^j^^  |j,  m^oili. :  exumiile  of  bemtj  .spoon - 
can  be  re<luced."  mv  amendment  would  $(i0  million  to  \]:r  current  cumulative  ^^^  m-owu.  r.  ,!.•  dose  i)v  dosr  swwr 
also  strike  out  the  $40  millioii  restorul  Ilgure  of  $i)0-p:u->  million.  According  ^^  amendniriit  ^^o.iUi  rhmiiuuo  lunUs 
by  the  Senate  committee  to  u  recent  Ne\^  V.,:  k    I.:;     .   irtlcle.  t  he  j^,.   j^,„.    ;,,,,,,,    ,„.,.,. i, ,,  „tion    fueiiav    at 

wAHTurei,  r>NrHtreii>   in  fiu,u-i(.N  tin»il   total   ro,--!    v^;;.   h,     .D-na.  ili3  mil-  Hoy^,,,,,    ;,,.  u  dl  a,'.  loi  t  he  lunai   IuiuIm.h' 

in    the    Rddiiumul    $:\01    million    re-  !;;;;;''::;;;';;;;; ';:,;''   ''li.S'lSa^  i.lmuhaumIae;!nN    th.Mied.ulopmeKt 

que.sted    in    the   cunenl    budget    f..r    the  ""^  '  , ,  V",\V     ^    .  '     '  r     'wrL.   tl.  hL  ^nd  Utility  He  tallat  u.n  eoM.Muav   al-o  br 

Manned  HporeFliHht  renter  thrre  1,1  in-  , ,'     \'  ,  '   ^  ,              /     ,V  iT  *.   kJ^  rmluccd,     Thei.ton       mv     lunnulm,  i.t 

Cludt^d    |10(!    million    for    tl    niwht      ue-  •>  1     1  "'\  J/'''"V: ',,,",h  'La-av    fniuld  would  provide  ,n  pm  t  thai  the  luml,.,  fur 

celerutlon    facility     vMth   centllfu^u-   .uul  '''\'        '     '"   ,^''"\  \\*',X^n^/JX^int  -ItO  dtVrlnpnu  i„   ,uul  uUhlv    iie  lallatlon 

I  «enou..ly  que..tion  the  need  fo,   ihi.  of  miowium  eoM,-.  ,i....,r  lu    ; -<^  |7.«  mllllun  Lu  $:i  million 

llrm,  m  view  of  Uie  fuel  lluU  the  Naw  ■,  ,    »'•)'•"    '"'     l'"'     ''"'i'   '  '    '*'^,?;  / '';«  J]  "*  muum  cut.,  in  rn.uM,..   .m,.„m«nt 

mov,              >i;        m<    V    one  le.  l""'>in«  .--'^      <):.:in»lly,  Ihe  MltP  of  tht  Thr  Houjr  rut  n.,   (wn.t..  fo,  tl,,   ,,.,.. 

pioMde  ample  tiipiuii.v   to  hnuiu   t  M«  ■    o't  of  land  donated  Mtnirlton  of  fneoi!..-  (,nm  11,,   r-.nn.uie 

new    cenlitfuHe    m    Hou.ston    v^oulU    be  ,    ,,^,       ,,      u,,  ,.,,,,,1  looftiiMM  «t(MTd    I'JO    millii.n    ol    ih.r    llM,|r.rut 

more  a  convenltiice  than  a  neee^Miv  i  h  H>.sln^.  tiw    im.i  ,1  on  im  nti(  n.  It  Ih  obvious  U)  me   Iim,„  m  ,■  m- 

iMit    ,>    tinfl  m'Mioo   eonvcnienee  »i'''    Within    iiionlh«   after    ihp    CPhtcr  lUnon,     il  JH  ouvioiJN  U)  mt     I  p  m   .1      in 

but   a   110  (i  mulliin  ion\(  nun  1  aMonoorr.l     thn   ImIIIuI    uUm.   werr  fornmtOn  I  have  received  aboul  t  lie  loo.v' 

While-  It  may  be  maintained  tint   ih.'  ^"'    ai  110,111  ud,   ino  umiiU   pian«  \Mrr  ,,_,.rtiinu  of  funds  in  eonnection  wlllithr 

n.iu.'     rotUiifoD..     u.ill     neeommothitr     the  dei'Mlrt      lMade(ianfe>     nnd    fth    Rddltlonnl  mnnilMK  01  HUUl.t  in  (  olUli  it  ion  ^  lUMMr 

new    (entimiM-    Mil    xu    mnuuiati       1.  ^                           bouuht  Mounlnn  Crntrr,  thai  t!i- $20  million  cnn 

laruor  vehicles  thai  sun  follow  tlie  Aiioho  '"'"  ''""  '  '"   '•"><    '>'^d  to  01   oougni,  br  mived  thvouuh  clos.t  liudr.  t  serutmv 

II  would  eeiiai'ilv  make  .«,ensr  to  wait  Hv  thai  wtur    land  pr  ces  around  Ihp  DC  M\v«n  unouun  no.,  t  \uuu  n  sdnitu. 

.1     WOUiU    tena..u\     inaK!     .mils,       o  oo-  I,  ,  I  .w  v  mwU,-,/)    nu  rnnh,>  mmn  tyniy\  Therefore,    my    ftmeiHhilUil     ^MM|ld     also 

until  the,se  are  at  least  more    uI.n   eon-  , J  '''  ,^.  ;    * '   /,  '^^Z 7,  ,^^^^^^^^^  rllmlMatc  thr   amMunt    roMoiMl    m    the 

n  ived  and  are  appioaehinK  the  sci  ;o;is  these   uuiepemi- .,.    laiui  nppiamaiN   oc-  a_„.,„ -„„,„,,,,.,,. 

de.siun  .siawe  befoie  buildinn  a  device  at  Unr  and  afiei  ! hr  nnnounoement:  '^"''"  commuu 

enoimou.s  eo.sl  to  leM  them                             M-t  u.  ,o,„ ..-mrnt:  "*''"'    ""*'^^"  ;;L  nM^VnTuy'"     '""*""' 

Tltl.s  will  pre\ent   expen.sive  eirol.s  le-           1 »fl09. 175  iMr»CT  on  fconomt 

.sultmu   from  woiiitf  to  the  ron.Hlruetion         -'      780, 000  80  far  T  liuv,'  been  dfaoi,,    .mIv  will» 

.staMe  before  we  know  what  we  are  dolnu           '      MB.OOO  the  few  1  xunp/;,  .  m|   Ioo.t  n.ai.inr-meiit 

rh.e  land  ha.N  been  acquhed,  and  theie  A!'--'' '^nnounotmtnt:                      ,  o^-  ,-.  Of  our  hu.  ■     i  .u  .   ,  \p.  ndituie--      In  ad- 

wiU   be   ample   time   later   to   build    the        ^ I'Mi'ftnn  dltlon  to  lhe.>r    1  sh.ould  likr  lo  ,p  .rv  ii  .■ 

facility  when  It  l.s  needed                                      5 720  000  attention  Of  the  .S.-nalr  lo  1 1  ,•  l,,n     1,01   r 

Thi.H  ha«   been   Hie   rxpeiiene.-   which           V*'*""* "        ..!«,  lmpllcatlon^     I    ih.e   spar.    .!!.mi    .irnl  to 

\Kv  luive  run  into  o\ei  and  over  awain,  ^^  '•'  ^y   underitundlng  that  NASA  the  many  pioblrms  uio,h  <un  h-  lore- 

not  only  with  NASA,  but  in  oilier  areas  nctually  paid  $1,4  million  for  the  addl-  scon.    Those  ptoiiiiiov  m,i.,   i),-  (,i  crvftt 

of  the  boveiimient,  where  eoirstruetion  Hona!  land    abou;   M 'Uble  the  price  be-  mnKhltudo  beeause   .i--  i-  mi  will  known. 

IS  undertaken  before  the  veliiele  or  tlie  f""'  ''>•"  preniaMiif  announcement  sent  Uir  spivcc  pro^i am  .s  .sin  <  i  m  m.     w,  tntns 

product   !or   which   the   construct  10:1   is  |)nc(>.s  siioot  .ok  up  of  dollars  and  re.soiuctvs  bitl.  huiuan  and 

to  be  used  Is  desi'ined  o:  brfoir  ii.searcli  Both    tli^'se    ir.,it  tors— the    vastly    In-  mnterial— makes  It  within'  (p,i,  si  ;ni,  !;,.« 

on  It  is  completed  ciea.sed  eos!  uf  liie  Center  Itself  and  the  larRCst  undertaking  of  tlie  US   (loxr;:,- 

Theiefore,  as  pait  of  mv  amendment,  unneces.s.n  sly  hlKh  cost  of  land  acqulsl-  ment  since  the  total  Involvement  .;  <   ir 

I  am  elimina'tin-',   tlie   $10(5  million  re-  tioii— raise  serious  questions  about  the  economy  and  Nation  In  World  W.n    II 

quested'  for  the  Hou.voii  cenii  ifiue  and  prudence  with  which  the  space  program  This  is  a  perfectly  glKantlc  area  in  w  lueh 

supporting;  oquipment.                   "  is  administered.  our  Government  Is  moving,     \Vt-  move 

In  addition  to  the  Hi.u.^ton  centrifuge,  "scalpel"  reductions  in  proxmire  amend-  with  pride,  but  It  seems  to  me  we  are  not 

this   year's  NASA   budi;et   requests  two  ment  on  nas.\  cunstructiqn  moving   with   the  kind  of  piudence  or 

other' centrifuL^es,  one  at  Ames  and  one  Now    for    my    specific    cuts.     At    the  J^"*^  or  carefulness  which  the  program 

at  Goddard      The  centnfuue  and  sup-  Houston  Center,  included  In  the  addl-  demands. 

ponnu  equipment  at  Ames  is  called  a  tional  $30.7  million  for  the  center.  Is  $6.5  seitNTiric  manpower  personnel  hard  hit 
space  llight  guidance  research  facility  million  for  a  lunar  landing  simulation  °^  "'"'"*  thugram 
and  will  cost  the  ta.xpayer  S9.7  million,  facility  Yet  there  is  already  a  similar  Already  the  ma.ssive  cost  and  rate  of 
In  the  Senate  report  on  the  NASA  au-  facility  under  construction  at  the  Lang-  growth  of  oui  .si)ace  program  are  pui- 
thorlzntion  bill,  it  Is  stat(  d  liiat  this  fa-  ley  Re.st  arch  Center  In  Virginia.  It  Is  ting  serious  strains  on  our  Nation's 
cility  is  desired  for  research  concerning  my  understanding  that  NASA  intends  to  scientific  and  defense  capabilities  and 
advanced  manned  spacecraft,  such  as  use  the  Houston  simulation  facility  to  on  scientific  education  Our  entire 
Apollo.  Yet  Just  last  year  the  National  test  the  follow-on  development  of  the  space  effort  can  ha\(>  stanuennK'  edects 
Academy  of  Sciences  reported  that  exist-  Apollo  fliwht  and  to  conduct  crew-train-  on  our  education  system,  our  supply  of 
Inir  centrifuges  and  similar  motion  de-  inw  programs.  Again.  It  would  certainly  scientific  manpower,  our  mdu.stnal  de- 
vices for  research  were  underutili/(^d  be-  .seem  to  make  sense  to  wait  until  we  are  fense  capability,  and  on  tlie  American 
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taxpayer.  This  is  another  reason  why 
I  think  we  can  afford  to  be  somewhat 
careful  in  pushing  ahead  with  the  major 
parts  of  the  program,  and  for  being  more 
careful,  it  seems  to  me,  than  we  have 
been  in  the  past. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  already  is  draining  our 
limited  supply  of  .scientific  and  engineer- 
ing personni  1,  thus  reducing  the  man- 
IX)wer  available  for  work  in  defense,  in- 
dustry, and  education.  This  crucial 
problem  of  scientific  manpower  should 
be  recognized  now,  and  steps  should  be 
taken  at  once  to  solve  It. 

A  recent  iirtlcle  entitled  "Moon  Alms 
Strain  Manpower  Supply,"  publi&Iied 
in  tlie  Wa.. illusion  Post,  noted  that 
NASA  win  i.ed  approximately  13,000 
more  sclentl: '  >:  1  engineers  In  the  next 
few  years  In  '.■'.<■  to  carry  out  Its  pro- 
jected progri^m,    The  article  pointed  out: 

Uterr  In  now  dnaicrr  thut  tpaot  progrnm 
ri'crullcri  wll  brum  to  enUce  •cltnUita  tmU 
t<i)|ln*nra  RWHy  (rum  olhor  auvrrumciiu  hk«ii. 
ciM  and  Uboi-Mtorlva  and  then  from  vinivar* 
ultlea. 

Yet  At  the  tiumo  time  private  IndUMtry 
and  the  unlvcrNitirn  will  bo  demandinu 
more  Bcl>M'tr  maip'uir  la  oidcr  to 

..is'  oul  iheir  luiu  la  n^      'l'|-,r  rp.ie- tliU". 

1    .  Ml   .t   KinU   l«  Ihi        U  hi  I'    a:  1     a..    1!  1     r 
CXll'U   Neleni  \:  ts    ami    1  niM  <  I        V".\\-     Im 
OOine  fi'om  '      V\>\\\   001    I',  ailnil  .n.i'    mi 
VCU'll  v    <  Uv.  ■     '      llaiillv        1  hr    \  '.■  pi  ; 

tl        '     iriitlstN  nnd  cnulnrrrn  in  utad< 


ti'Vela,  \  > >l 

rlnlly  d«^■n^l  d 
han  greatly  m 
w  irNTtrie  M'm  . 

UPWCATlON 

'  To  try  to  t< 
tlun,  I  wrote  in 
executive  dn  1  i 


n'-f"    h^"   b''en 


de'-hnitii'    for 

I  1  :a  .  a : al  I  •  p(  . 
: ; '     -    ,   I  .  o  ,  ■  1  a  1 1  ,•« 


It 


I'llMI'C 


,     hi  r 


f  I  II,..-       Ml 

pi     ;,  .     ,  ■  -         ,  !    >  I      I-  \  r  M      I 

\M\X\  l<>  \X\\   kai'V»lrt!c' 
whPff  Ihrnr  )<ri.p;r   n 
wo  urp  pM'i'uii  U   t 
UM  Ol  con;  <'<!.'   o  1 
nC  Itnrnlio'     .1   1 


a  i  1  M  ■  .  i :  I 
liuuai  h 
I  I  aad 

>\M v»  RPAm  H'RI"    1       I 

I  M  '  NAK,   AND  INDOHTRY 

an  an'n<r  to  thin  quen. 
1  M    lluuaid  A    M<  vrrhofT. 

pi!  o;  I ;  ,1   '  M  I  !W  p.v   Man  - 
on       lit    ;  I  p'  1 . r I ! 

>   I  k  ll,|.!    nil    t  lir    Mail    '   .     .. :   I  i 

P  wi!    prubl»m   for   nrurly 


.■^paic  wiicn  Its  educational  system  is  so  In- 
iidequately  supported. 

And  further,  he  warned: 

The  Nation  must  6e«k  to  determine 
whether  it  Is  now  proceeding  too  rapidly 
in  this  area  and  whether  It  can  manage  the 
present  man-ln-space  program  without 
weakening  other  Important  national  pro- 
grams, including  defense. 

I  doubt  whether  there  are  two  or  three 
people  in  the  Nation  who  are  better 
qualified  to  speak  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  take  the  posi- 
tion which  Dr.  Killian  took  I  am  will- 
InK  to  move  ahead  and  spend  $3,500  mil- 
lion on  this  prof-'iam;  but  I  believe  that 
when  we  spend  tha' 
we  should  be  pit  piai 
care,  with  pi udinc 

like   tia     .  ,.;i     ui.:    e 
we    SPi  !a!     t!,r     II  '  1 


( 


amnvint  (  f  money, 
( (1  to  sp(  :.a  It  with 
and  \\  .t!'.  .'nmethlng 
:  :!:e.-  m  u  .\\\  which 
o!     the     l.UkC    sums 

:i  iP'!.!'  (!   to  appro- 


pply  tny  Imntinn* 

I  'I  .Ilk  \  I  III  I  ail  know 

!■   I  .  Ill ; : ./    f o an    vinlCK 

'    ii.ii  ,.   >  1    a  p;v  11.   t  la- 

<  I     ai   uir  laKtituiUtaa 

M   > ..    ))  nnd  d«v*lop> 

ninit  m  itiUuiiiry,  hiiU  in  olh»r  Ouvtrnm«iU 

n^rarlci. 

And  I  hi  n  Pi  M.  M  ih  !!  came  to  thla 
concluaion: 

NASA't  mnnpowtr  rtqulramcnta  hnve  not 
been  Integrated  and  thertfort  hav*  not  bctn 
feen  In  perupwtlv*  in  rtUtlon  to  other 
ovcrnll  needs  In  eduoatlon,  Industry,  and  Oov. 
ernment. 

Thl.'j  Is  what  one  competent  authority 
has  to  say  about  how  the  huge  expendi- 
tures for  otir  space  proitram  arc  going  to 
affect  our  supply  of    *  u  t.t.nc  m:'i-i><  '-^' ■' 

Our  Nation's  sclcniihe  mani^owt :  !■  ,'ust 
one  specific  aspect  of  the  larger  peiu  ral 
problem  of  vlewlnp  our  space  program  m 
the  context  of  our  Nation's  priorities  and 
needs.  Several  eminent  scientists  have 
spoken  out  against  placing  an  excessive 
emphasis  on  a  space  proRrnm.  For  ex- 
ample, nr  James  R  Killinn.  Jr.,  chair- 
man of  the  Mir  corporatmn  perhaps  the 
Nation's  greatest  Institution  of  sci(>nt!flc 
learnini.T.  and  first  scienc(^  adviser  to 
President  Eisenhower,  said  recenth'; 

The  United  States  m\i.''  (lo<-.clc  wtic-hor  \\ 
cnn  Justify  billions  of  doUurs  lor   m  tn   m 


p: 


IN(0>>>      t'HiX.llAM       I'lil  >\  nl  a.  I 


hi  a  N 


NOT 

TlMU"    of   ' 
a  (I  e     an;;, 

h.llIM   .f       to 


'alVirll 

to  V 


In  the  »'    <    Vi 

1063.  Ihr   :  •:.i.: 
Ueaton,  lo'dic  < 
qutiUon.    ii'  ^^  I   t< 

Th«r«    la   u    u    '>^>i'tt    \iapi\iiinPi>i    onuaio 
iiatny  Vh<ai|hiriil  pcnple  In  thf  country  ti  >  • 

a  o      i.p.ao    the   t'lmt    of    our   mllintrv    m  il 

;  .   I     I       I    •      i'  '      niK 

I  111- Intiui' Id  liol  wlirllier  the  N  >  '' 

Urleiul    tliP    ireo    World    lUiU    p»i       <     '     ■' 
l»pttr«  but  wliBlle  '  i'  I   mllltury  lOtI  pr.ncrwtiiB 
to  other  eounlriiR,  li  • 
of    lit*    Hpiu'o    priiRt '! 
budget  Itudlf  cnn  Vh    e, 
with  cuniiUlerntiis     •   ^ 
to  b«  ua«d  In  oih<  1  ^^   ^ 

ftirmor    Preuld'     '     1      <iii.i\»ir     (    r    rx.oii 
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teacher  in  the  United  States  ($9.8  billion); 
give  $10  nallllon  each  to  200  of  the  best  small 
colleges  In  the  Nation  ($2  billion  1;  finance 
7-year  lellowshlps  at  $4,000  a  year  lor  50,000 
new  scientists  and  engineers  ($1.4  bllllonl; 
contribute  $200  million  each  to  create  10 
new  medical  schools  ($2  billion);  build  and 
largely  endow  complete  universities  for  all 
53  of  the  nations  which  have  been  added  to 
the  United  Nations  since  it  was  founded 
($13.2  billion) ;  create  three  more  permanent 
Rockefeller  Foundations  ($1.5  billion).  He 
observes  that  we  would  still  have  $100  million 
left  over  to  educate  the  people  on  the  changes 
In  the  modern  world. 

It  Is  plain  that  the  massive  size  and 
rapid  ijrowth  rate  of  our  space  efTort  are 
havlni:  the  effect  of  diverting  resources 
away  from  the  fulfillment  of  other  vital 
needs  and  goals  which  merit  high  na- 
tional priority.  The  task  of  properly 
evaluating  the  relative  priorities  of  these 
goals  must  be  shouldered  by  Congress— 
particularly  throui-!;  :t,-  control  of  ap- 
proprlatlon.--  T  \n\A\v  that  (  ■  i;rcs« 
can  fulfill  ti.i'  :cii  n,-.b;'.,',.N  P;.  moro 
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Dr.  S.  U,  Condon,  profMsor  of  physios  st 
Wimhlngton  UnlvorRltv  in  Pt  I.oxUs  and  for- 
mer Director  of  tPr  .n.i  .  ;  .1  Bureau  of 
tUandiirds,  said  thU  week  In  Colorado  that 
the  unmanned  flights  to  ihc  moon  were  val- 
uable for  astrophysics  but  qvilte  inexpensive 
compared  to  the  cost  nf  trying  to  send  a  man 
there  and  bringing  him  bark  alive.  This 
hater  part  of  the  program  he  defined  as  a 
kind  of  "lunar  Olympic  game." 

Once  again,  I  disagree  with  that  posi- 
tion, but  I  commend.  the.>^e  men  because 
thrv  arc  highly  icbpunsibio  scientific 
lende:^. 

Mr.  Peston  further  reports  Dr. 
Weaver'^  comments  on  what  tltematlve 
livojects  might  be  accomplished  with  the 
funds  for  the  man-ln-the-moon  project 
over  the  next  decade     lie  writes: 

with  this  monry  wo  la  uld  give  a  10-per- 
cent   rnlsf-    tn   salary   for    10   jTnrs   to   every 
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gress a  far  greater  than  noimal  respon- 
sibility to  make  sure  that  (vi:y  Hem  In 
the  budget  Is  full.v  i,.s;.r.d,  necessary, 
and  to  be  acquired  at  ua.s.  r  a*;!e  cost. 

In  pointed  contrast  to  t..!  lux  budg- 
etary control  of  the  Space  Agency,  the 
Defense  Department  has  just  announced 
a  cost-cutting  and  control  prot;ram  that 
Is  estimated  to  save  $3  billion  in  pro- 
curement costs  per  year  at  the  end  of  5 
years  Tliis  kind  ol  iiKoiouh  attention 
to  b  .d,  a  :  practice,  guarding  against  un- 
nect.  >.»:>  and  overlapping  expenditures, 
Is  urgent'.;-  needid  in  our  space  effort. 

Mr.  PreMdeiil.  I  rariusily  hope  the 
Senate  will  !;i\c  this  amendment  serious 
consideration.  I  r(  co;  :../.e  that  Si  nators 
are    overwhclmin;;!;.     ;n    fa\o:     ^f    Uie 
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manned  lunar  program.  But,  under  the 
circumstances,  I  think  my  proposed  5- 
percent  cutback  in  the  appropriations  is 
well  merited,  because  even  after  that  re- 
duction is  made,  we  shall  still  have  a  100- 
percent  increase  in  the  spending  for  the 
manned  lunar  probe. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
I  understand  the  purpose  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  in  connection  with  this 
matter,  and  I  approve  of  his  motiva- 
tion. 

But  in  this  connection  we  must  con- 
sider several  questions. 

The  first  is  whether  we  are  to  go  into 
space  It  was  the  decision  of  the  Con- 
gress and  it  was  the  decision  of  the 
President  that  we  should  do  that.  I  am 
sure  every  Senator  has  had  mental  res- 
ervations as  to  whether  he  was  making 
the  right  decision  m  all  respects.  But 
after  we  debated  the  space  program  and 
debated  the  appropriations — and  that 
debate  went  on  for  a  year  or  two — the 
almost  unanimous  decision  in  Congress 
was  that  we  should  go  ahead. 

In  defending  the  action  taken  by  the 
committee,  I  will  say  that,  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committ.ee, 
I  attempted  to  get  these  two  line  items — 
for  research  and  development  and  opera- 
tions and  for  construction  of  facilities — 
cut  back  to  the  amounts  of  the  House 
items  What  caused  me  to  do  that  was 
that  I,  too.  noticed  the  doubling  of  the 
program  in  1  year — to  the  point  of 
$3,787  million;  and  that  would  cause 
any  careful  and  prudent  person  to  pro- 
ceed with  caution.  We  discussed  this 
fully  in  the  committee  and  with  the 
members  of  NASA. 

In  order  to  justify  this  amount,  I 
think  we  must,  first  of  all,  get  some  con- 
cept of  the  overall  activities  we  are  cov- 
ering with  this  program.  We  are  cover- 
ing Mercury  capsules,  which  means  the 
complete  development  of  the  Atlas,  be- 
fore that;  and  the  Thor,  before  that; 
and  with  the  Gemini  program  we  are 
concerned  with  the  development  of  Titan 
I  and  Titan  II.  Titan  II  will  be  the  ve- 
hicle for  the  Gemini.  And  then  we  have 
the  Apollo,  and,  beyond  that,  the  Sat- 
urn— all  of  which  will  have  basic  parts 
in  this  project  to  reach  the  moon. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  tliink  that 
the  prestige  value  of  reachmg  the  moon 
is  worth  the  amouiit  of  money  we  shall 
spend  on  this  program.  But  that  is  not 
the  point  of  the  program.  The  point  of 
It  IS  that  today  we  are  in  a  world  which 
is  expanding  so  rapidly  m  its  search  for 
knowledge  that  we  cannot  afford  to  fall 
behind.  The  processes  of  reaching  the 
moon  are  going  to  expand  our  scienti- 
fic knowledge  m  literally  thousands  of 
areas,  all  of  which  eventually  will  re- 
dound to  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

When  we  talk  about  the  m.anned  lunar 
landing  mission,  we  have  to  talk  about 
the  SatuiTi  and  Nova  and  the  new  satel- 
lite vehicles  that  go  with  them.  We  have 
to  consider  the  instrumented  examina- 
tion of  space,  which  this  country  has 
done  so  well;  and  I  believe  it  safe  to  say 
that  we  are  so  far  beyond  the  Russians 
in  this  field  that  their  progress  cannot 
compare  with  ours,  in  connection  with 
the  developments  in  an  overall  experi- 
mental field  of  this  kind. 


We  have  found  new  things  about 
bringing  to  the  earth  the  energy  of  the 
sun  and  the  conversion  of  that  energy  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind.  This  involves  a 
worldwide  system  of  trapping  stations. 
The  funds  used  for  those  trapping  sta- 
tions are  phenomenal  in  amotmt. 

Already  this  program  has  brought  to 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States  the 
benefit  of  much  better  weather  predic- 
tions than  heretofore  have  been  possible. 

No  one  who  saw  the  demonstration  of 
Telstar  needs  to  be  told  of  the  impact 
which  Telstar  and  sateUite  communica- 
tions will  have  upon  the  world,  because 
the  entire  system  of  communications 
and  news  reporting  will  be  revolution- 
ized in  a  way  almost  beyond  the  imag- 
ination, even  of  those  who  understand  it. 
Mr.  Webb  said,  when  asked  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
about  the  effect  of  the  reduction  voted  by 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

The  appropriation  reductions  will  curtail 
the  capability  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  to  achieve  the 
national  goals  in  space  contained  within  the 
authorized  program.  Accordingly.  NASA  re- 
quests full  restoration  of  the  $100,000,250 
reduced  in  appropriation  for  NASA  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  respectfully 
requests  that  your  committee  approve 
$3,744,115,250  for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1963. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  will  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado yield ':> 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metc.alf  in  the  chair*.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  WL-^consin? 

Mr  ALLOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  concede  that  that  was  an 
extraordinarily  vague  statement?  Did 
they  support  that  position  by  stating 
exactly  how  the  House  cuts  would  slow 
them  down'' 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Not  specifically  item  by 
Item;  but  they  justified  it  in  detail,  at 
some  considerable  length,  in  the 
hearings. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Senate  committee  did  not  vote  to  restore 
the  full  amount  of  the  budget 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  hesitate  to  inter- 
rupt tlie  Senator  from  Colorado,  but  I 
must  press  him  for  a  documentation  of 
that  statement.  They  talked  about  the 
program  and  their  enthusiasm  for  it, 
but  they  did  not  document  their  vague 
statement, 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  already  an- 
swered the  Senator:  They  did  not  say 
which  specific  items  they  would  cut,  in 
the  event  these  reductions  were  made. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  other  words, 
they  did  not  support  their  general  posi- 
tion, which  was  that  these  reductions 
would  slow  down  the  program  apprecia- 
bly. 

It  is  my  position  that  my  amendment 
will  not  slow  down  the  program  at  all. 
I  have  indicated  precisely  why  my 
amendment  would  simply  eliminate 
waste.  I  have  documented  it.  As  rep- 
resentatives of  taxpayers  paying  $3'/2 
billion  for  this  program  we  deserve  more 
than  generalizations. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  shall  be  happy  to  go 
into  that  with  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, 

But  I  have  replied  by  stating  that  they 
did  not  specify  the  items  which  would 
have  to  be  cut. 

Their  position — which  I  think  is 
sound— is  that  this  work  must  be  con- 
ducted in  a  great  number  of  areas. 
The  House  voted  a  blanket  cut. 
Let  me  point  out  that  our  committee 
did  not  vote  to  restore  the  item  to  the 
budget  amount.  The  budget  item  was 
$3,787  miUion.  Our  committee  vot^-d  to 
reduce  it  to  $3,704  million— a  reduction 
of  $83  million  in  the  budget  amount. 

In  addition  to  this,  on  the  ba.-^is  of  cost 
estimates,  the  Senator  from  Ma.'^sachu- 
setts  I  Mr.  Saltonstall]  asked  Mr. 
Webb: 

But  the  contracts  you  have,  and  the  ex- 
penses that  are  not  under  contract,  you  base 
your  estimates  as  far  as  you  can  on  what 
these  flrnijs  give  you  as  possibilities,  and  also 
in  the  experience  of  other  departments  of  the 
Government,  such  as  the  cost  of  developing 
the  POLARIS,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
Mr.  Webb.  Yes. 

Senator  Saltonstall.  I  can  see  and  I  can 
agree  with  you  that  you  cannot  estimate  It. 
I  think  you  would  be  very  lucky  If  you  can 
estimate  It  within  10  percent  of  the  cost. 
But  what  I  think  Is  of  interest,  to  this  whole 
committee.  I  believe,  and  I  know  that  Is  the 
basis  on  which  you  raise  these  tremendous 
estimates  because  that  is  the  only  thing  we 
can  go  on,  is  these  experiences.  Can  you 
show  those  are  reliable? 

Mr.  Webb.  They  are  as  reliable  &s  the  best 
faculties  of  this  Government  know  how  to 
make  them.  We  do  take  the  contractors' 
estimates,  but  also  make  our  own.  and  we 
regard  our  own  as  more  reliable  than  theirs. 
We  negotiate  their  contracts  on  the  basis  of 
an  Independently  arrived  at  estimate  our- 
selves. So  I  am  not  Just  accepting  their  esti- 
mates here,  because  If  I  did  that  these  costs 
would  be  greater  by  a  good  margin. 

I  think  this  points  up  one  of  the  sig- 
nificant aspects  of  this  problem,  which 
is  that  when  we  are  reaching  out  in  a 
new  world  for  basic  reasearch,  we  must 
get  basic  answers  to  basic  scientific  ques- 
tions which  no  one  knows,  and  perhaps 
no  one  even  dreams  of  at  this  time,  and 
that  we  shall  encounter  problems  that 
are  not  dreamed  of  at  this  time.  We 
cannot  put  a  price  tag  on  that  kind  of 
research.  One  must  go  back  to  his  origi- 
nal decision  in  answer  to  the  question. 
Am  I  going  to  support  the  space  pro- 
gram or  not?  This  is  what  we  face  as 
a  basic  decision. 

Another  significant  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion is  that  90  percent  of  the  research 
funds  will  be  spent  through  contracts, 
and  I  read  from  Mr.  Webb's  testimony: 

Could  I  say  one  word  there?  You  know 
that  this  organization  gets  most  of  its  W(jrk 
done  by  contracts  with  other  people  Out  of 
this  1963  appropriation  some  90  percent  will 
be  spent  through  contracts,  most  of  It  with 
nongovernment  Institutions.  So  we  have  a 
large  Job  with  having  personnel  with  the 
technical  competence  which  permits  us  to 
get   our  money's   worth    through   contracts. 

I  would  like  to  point  to  the  benefits 
generally  of  space  work,  to  which  Mr. 
Webb  testified  as  follows: 

These  fields  of  research  in  which  we  are 
working  are  not  only  some  of  the  sort  you 
mentioned,  but  In  areas  to  determine  how 
you  use  energy  most  efficiently.    Civilization 


is  really  based  on  the  efficient  use  of  energy. 
We  are  working  with  the  most  advanced 
electronics  to  communicate  with  a  probe  out 
millions  of  miles,  which  gives  us  Informa- 
tion about  the  relationship  between  the 
earth  and  the  sun.  It  not  only  proves  we 
know  about  the  communications  and  can 
use  them  In  many  areas  here  on  earth,  but 
also  the  relationship  of  the  earth  to  the 
sun  Is  very  important  in  terms  of  how  we 
use  the  laws  of  nature. 

Later  he  discu.ssed.  very  adequately.  I 
thought,  the  military  aspects  of  this 
program. 

Now  I  wi.sh  to  direct  myself  to  one  other 
aspect  of  the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  whom  I  re.spt-ct  very 
greatly.  I  respect  particularly  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  motivation  m  offering  his 
amendment.  I  wish  to  direct  my  re- 
marks for  just  a  few  moments  to  the 
supersonic  civil  air  transport  it-em,  one 
of  the  largest  items  for  this  year  under 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  budget  As 
most  Senators  wi.l  recall,  the  old  NACA, 
with  its  wind  tunnel  at  Lanaley  Field,  was 
the  agency  which  had  the  authority  over 
testing  wings  and  frame  structures  of  air- 
craft and  matters  of  that  sort.  When 
NASA  was  created,  NACA  was  trans- 
ferred to  it.  That  IS  why  and  it 
slipped  my  mind  in  my  former  colloquy 
with  the  Senator — this  portion  is  under 
NASA.  It  has  to  do  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  aircraft  itself,  the  design,  the 
configurations  of  the  empennage  and 
fuselage.  That  supervision  will  continue 
as  it  would  have  under  the  old  N.AC.^ 
organization,  which  is  now  a  part  of 
ISIASA.  But  with  supersonic  transport 
itself,  so  far  as  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  is  concerned,  the  chief  problem 
is  the  problem  of  engines.  We  do  not 
have  an  engine  in  the  United  States 
which  is  capable  of  handling  supersonic 
air  transport. 

We  have  very  great  and  wonderful  jet 
engines  which  can  be  applied  to  the  mili- 
tary needs,  and  which  have  been  applied 
to  the  B-52  and  the  B-58  and  other  jet 
military  vehicles,  but  we  cannot  use 
them  in  the  field  of  civil  aircraft  encines 
which  require  the  front  burning,  rather 
than  the  after  burning  principle  because 
of  the  noi.se  which  is  involved  in  the  use 
of  the  afterburning  engine.  So  the 
basic  problem  is  to  develop  such  an 
engine  which  will  lift  a  super.sonic  trans- 
port to  somewhere  near  40.000  feet.  Be- 
yond that  point  boosters  can  be  u.sed. 

With  respect  to  the  overall  signifi- 
cance of  supersonic  transport.  I  have 
this  to  say  m  defense  of  it:  We  are 
spending  $3.7  biUion  on  space  Today, 
in  Europe,  the  British  and  the  Fi-ench, 
perhaps  in  combination,  perhaps  in- 
dividually, arc  dL-^ciLssing  the  problem 
and  have  even  reached  the  place  where 
they  are  willing  to  talk  about  prices  of 
supersonic  transports. 

Why  is  it  that  today  American  jets 
are  being  used  all  over  the  world?  The 
two  British  civil  transport  jets,  on  the 
basis  of  overall  performance,  simply 
are  not  competitive  with  ours.  We  got 
ahead  of  the  British  and  are  keeping 
ahead  of  them.  There  may  be  some 
argument  as  to  whether  our  jets  are 
ahead  of  the  new  British  jets.  Only  time 
and  experience  will  tell.  But  if  we  are 
thinking  ahead,  to  the  future,  we  can- 


not afford  to  abandon  and  give  up  to 
Britain  or  France,  or  the  Russians,  or 
anybody  else,  our  opportunity  to  excel 
in  the  field  of  supersonic  transport  at 
speeds  in  the  vicinity  of  mach  III,  or 
three  times  the  speed  of  sound. 

There  are  those  who  say,  "What  are 
we  going  to  be  doint'  traveling  at  three 
times  the  speed  of  .sound?  "  We  would 
leave  New  York  and  get  to  Los  Angeles 
or  San  Fianci.sco  in  an  hour  and  a  half, 
or  we  would  leave  New  York  and  get  to 
Europe  in  the  same  time  This  is  the 
same  kind  of  criticism  that  has  been 
leveled  at  every  advance  man  has  made. 
Twenty  years  after  we  had  the  automo- 
bile, people  said,  "These  things  are  not 
here  to  stay."  Twenty  years  after  we 
had  the  airplane  people  said,  "These 
things  are  not  here  to  stay."  ' 

If  we  develop  a  supersonic  transport 
and  do  not  surrender  our  leadership — 
and  that  is  what  we  are  going  to  do  if 
we  adopt  any  such  procedure  as  is  pro- 
posed— there  will  be  a  market  for  the 
supersonic  transport  when  it  is  ready  for 
the  market,  in  a  period  of  about  10  years, 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr   ALLOT^      I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  the  Senator 
say  we  are  giving  up,  or  quitting,  or  sur- 
rendering in  supersonic  flight  when  we 
cut  the  appropriation  from  approxi- 
mately $21  million  to  $12  million  for 
NASA,  but  have  research  in  the  Defense 
Department,  which  admittedly  is  not  on 
transport,  but  on  many  other  problems 
related  to  supersonic  speed,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  S362  million,  and  when  in  addi- 
tion we  provide  $25  million  for  similar 
activities  in  which  FAA  is  engaged? 
Under  those  circumstances,  does  not  the 
Senator  feel  my  proposed  cut  is  an  ex- 
tremely modest  one  and  cannot  be 
described  in  any  sense  as  giving  up  our 
leadership^ 

We  are  still  appropriating  some  $400 
million  on  the  supersonic  problem.  We 
may  not  win;  but  we  will  emphatically 
not  be  out.spent. 

Mr.    ALLOTT      I    say    to    my    friend, 
first,  that  I  think   he   knows  it  is  very 
improbable  that  this  administration  is 
going  to  spend  anything  like  that  amount 
of    money   on    the    development   of    the 
RS-70.     Second,  I  refer  the  Senator  to 
the     hearings    of     the     Appropriations 
Committee  on  the  Defense  Department, 
particularly  the  testimony   of   Mr.   Mc- 
Namara.     It  is  .said  that  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  RS-70  we  will  learn  certain 
information  about  sound  and  wa\e  ef- 
fects, about  structures  and  the  maimer 
in  which  to  build,  and  about  materials. 
However,  the  S:^cretary  of  Defense,  Gen- 
eral LeMay.  and  everyone  else  who  testi- 
fied, said  that  although  a  great  deal  of 
the  knowledge  we  will  get  from  the  de- 
velopment of  the  RS-70  in  terms  of  ma- 
terials and  structures  can  be  used,  in  no 
sense,  either  as  to  engines  or  as  to  air 
frame,  can  the  RS-70  be  considered  as  a 
prototype    for    a    supersonic    transport. 
The  KC-35  jet  was  really  a  prototype 
for  the  707.  and  perhaps  other  aircraft. 
The  RS-70  will  not  be  a  prototype  of  the 
supersonic   tiansport    of    which   we    are 
speaking.     We   face    a   division    in    the 
road.     We  must  choose  one  way 


The 


structure  and  air  frame  development  is 
under  the  N.'\S.'\  apjiropriation  The  de- 
\'elopment  of  the  engines  i.'-  under  the 
FAA  appropriation.  We  must  ixrve 
ahead  on  these  programs. 

I  do  not  believe  anybody  would  call  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  exactly  profligate 
with  respect  to  money.  Even  though  I 
might  have  wanted  to  cut  a  little  further, 
no  one  knows  the  answer.  We  are  mov- 
ing into  unknown  fields  of  science  ."^o  far 
that  nobody  could  po.ssibly  estimate  the 
cost  within  10  percent  For  this  reason, 
and  this  reason  alone.  I  feel  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Senate  to  support  the  appro- 
priation.   I  support  It  wholeheartedly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  PROXMIRE  :.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Mi.'isissippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  comimittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
fine  efforts  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  I  know  his  purpo.se  is  the 
very  highest. 

I  remember  that  only  a  year  ago  the 
Senator  was  urging  that  some  research 
work  be  conducted  in  his  home  State, 
and  he  was  very  sincere  about  it,  whether 
it  was  to  be  conducted  in  his  home  State 
or  elsewhere.  It  was  a  very  important 
laboratory  and  had  been  left  out  of  the 
bill  providing  for  forestry  research.  Out- 
standing work  has  been  done  there.  It 
is  a  national  institution. 

A  great  many  of  the  fine  points  which 
the  Senator  made  m  that  argument  ap- 
ply with  equal  force  to  support  of  the 
pending  appropriation  request. 

I  know  of  the  Senator's  fine  motives. 
Mr.  President,  but  within  the  next  few 
minute.s— certainly  within  the  next 
hour — the  Senate  will  have  to  settle  upon 
some  figures  in  the  appropriation  bill. 
I  think  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
four  committees  of  the  Congress  which 
have  since  January  studied  the  problem 
and  the  figures  as  to  amounts  to  be  al- 
lowed for  these  purposes  would  be  nearer 
correct  in  judgment.  No  one  could  be 
absolutely  correct  but  I  believe  the  four 
committees  would  be  more  nearly  cor- 
rect than  we  would  be  by  changing  the 
figures  and  arrivmg  at  new  figures  on 
an  amendment  to  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  the  timeliness 
of  the  remarks  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. I  shall  not  repeat  tl.e  excellent 
points  he  made.  He  covered  the  subject 
very  well  indeed,  and  completely. 

With  reference  to  our  mi.ssile  program, 
I  had  the  pleasure  and  honor  of  being 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
authorized  the  first  missile  site,  I  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, after  the  appropriations  were  be- 
gun. That  program  started  many  years 
ago.  There  were  changes  of  plans, 
starts  and  stops  and  restarts  No  one 
knew  exactly  where  we  were 

No  one  knows  fully  where  we  are  today 
with  reference  to  the  space  program,  but 
we  have  made  a  firm  decision — and  I 
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think  it  is  a  correct  decision — that  the 
program  must  go  forward. 

I  beUeve  the  soundest  figures  we  can 
get  for  this  year  are  in  the  appropriation 
bill.  Those  are  the  ones  the  committee 
has  recommended. 

There  will  be  changes  in  plans.  The 
money  may  not  all  be  spent  for  these 
purposes.  Perhaps  more  money  will  be 
needed  for  other  purposes. 

This  is  the  best  we  can  do,  and  the  best 
way  we  can  proceed  in  the  solving  of  a 
very  practical  problem,  which  must  be 
settled,  and  which  will  be  settled  tonight. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendment.  I  am  confident  that  we 
shall  be  doing  the  correct  thing. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  yield  me 
3  or  4  minutes^ 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma   may  proceed. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
made  a  very  earnest  presentation,  and 
I  know  a  very  sincere  one.  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  fact  that  he  has  done  so 

The  Senator  said  that  the  amount  of 
money  in  the  appropriation  bill  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration should  be  reduced  approxi- 
mately 5  percent;  that  the  program  has 
advanced  so  rapidly  that,  m  his  judg- 
ment, good  budget  practices  could  not 
have  prevailed. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  been 
in  and  out  of  Washington  to  some  degree 
or  another  since  he  first  became  Gov- 
ernor of  Oklahoma  in  1943.  I  have 
known  all  the  directors  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  since  that  time  very  well. 
None  has  been  any  tougher,  none  has 
been  any  more  intelligent,  none  has  been 
any  more  careful  than  James  Webb,  who 
was  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  for  some  time  under  President 
Truman.  He  is  now  Administrator  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
mmistration. 

The  present  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  is  a  very  fine  public  servant. 

In  my  opinion.  Mr.  President,  the 
appropriation  for  this  amount  of  money 
has  probably  had  the  most  careful  and 
able  budgetary  analysis  and  supervision 
possible,  certainly  as  able  as  any  made 
on  any  item  which  has  been  before  the 
Senate. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
would  not  want  us  to  get  95  percent  of 
the  way  to  the  moon.  I  know  he  would 
not  want  the  Mariner,  now  speeding  out 
in  space  at  the  rate  of  some  7,000  miles 
an  hour,  we  hope  toward  and  into  the 
proximity  of  Venus,  or  on  any  other 
mission,  to  get  within  five  percent  of  the 
area  it  was  seeking,  and  fall  tliat  much 
short. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  100  percent.  I  would  not  want 
to  have  any  of  our  space  vehicles  fall  5 
percent  short.  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
nothing  in  my  amendment  would  ad- 
versely affect  any  of  these  probes  or 
vehicles. 


The  only  argument  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  is  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  gone  over  this  ap- 
propriation request  very  carefully  and 
has  tried  to  single  out  programs  which, 
on  the  basis  of  solid  evidence  and  testi- 
mony, seem  to  be  unnecessary  and 
wasteful. 

Exercising  my  own  judgment,  I  have 
tried  to  eliminate  such  programs.  In 
my  judgment,  this  amendment  would 
not  affect  our  manned  limar  probe,  the 
Venus  probe,  or  any  other  probe. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  recognize,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  paid  very  careful  attention  to  the 
budget. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Piesident,  will 
tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Everyone  has 
lauded  tiie  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
his  motives.  The  Senator  has  suggested 
that  he  has  carefully  studied  this  sub- 
ject. I  am  sure  he  has  gone  over  it  with 
a  fine -toothed  comb. 

The  amazing  thing  to  me  is  that  the 
committee  sits  for  weeks  and  the  door 
is  open  to  all.  We  would  like  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  Senator's  advice  in  the 
committee. 

Th.e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  all 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  additional  30  minutes 
on  the  bill  be  allowed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered.  The  time  is  extended 
an  additional  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  came  to  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  of  which  the  Senator  is 
chairman,  and  appeared  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  He  presented 
his  case  as  thoroughly  as  he  could.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI  was 
presiding  There  was  no  Democratic 
member  of  the  committee  present.  I  did 
appear  before  the  committee.  This  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  testified.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  stated  a  legit- 
imate criticism  of  Senators  who  might 
wander  on  the  floor  with  an  amendment 
without  having  first  gone  to  the  commit- 
tee. But  I  did  go  to  the  committee.  I 
did  my  best  to  present  my  case  there.  I 
do  not  know  what  else  I  could  have  done. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  thinking  in 
terms  of  the  Space  Agency  appropria- 
tion. When  the  committee  is  meeting 
and  the  Space  Agency  representatives 
are  present,  I  hereby  invite  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  also  to  be  present  and 
discuss  the  matter  with  us  in  the  future, 
and  perhaps  we  can  be  helpful  to  one 
another. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Ml .  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
brief.  Si.xteen  Senators,  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  considered  the  measure. 
It  then  went  to  the  entire  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  We  know  their  ex- 
perience and  ability.  I  was  greatly 
impressed   by   the   presentation   by  the 


Senator  from  Colorado — and  I  commend 
him  for  it — with  reference  to  the  re- 
search by  the  Defense  Department  on 
the  subjects  which  arc  under  the  juris- 
diction of  NAS.'^. 

With  reference  to  the  research  by  the 
Defense  Department  on  the.se  questions 
which  are  under  NASA,  I  should  like  to 
read  briefly  from  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Act  of  1958,  as  amended 
through  October  6,  1951: 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  the  general 
welfare  and  security  of  the  United  States 
require  that  adequate  provision  be  made  for 
aeronautical  and  space  activities.  The  Con- 
gress further  declares  that  such  activities 
shall  be  the  responsibility  of,  and  shall  be 
directed  by,  a  civilian  agency  exercising  con- 
trol over  aeronautical  and  space  activities 
sponsored  by  the  United  Slates,  except  that 
activities  peculiar  to  or  primarily  associated 
with  the  development  of  weapoiis  systems, 
military  operations,  or  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  (Including  the  research  and 
devdopment  necessary  to  make  effective  pro- 
vision for  the  defense  of  the  United  States) 
shall  be  the  responsibility  of,  and  shall  be 
directed  by,  the  Department  ol  Defense. 

In  the  act,  the  term  "aeronautical  and 
space  activities,"  for  which  the  National 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Administration 
is  made  primarily  responsible,  we  find 
the  following: 

(1)  the  term  "aeronautical  and  space  ac- 
tivities" means  (A)  research  into,  and  the 
solution  of,  problems  of  flight  within  and 
outside  the  earth's  atmosphere.  iB)  the  de- 
velopment, construction,  testing,  and  opera- 
tion for  research  purposes  of  aeronautical 
and  space  vehicles,  and  (C)  such  other  ac- 
tivities as  may  be  required  for  the  explora- 
tion of  space; 

So,  Mr.  President,  under  the  law  gov- 
erning the  National  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Administration  and  the  Defense 
Department  in  relation  to  aeronautical 
and  space  activities,  the  appropriation 
is  the  only  means  through  which  the 
money  can  be  provided.  That  is  the 
only  agency  that  can  expend  the  money. 
If  it  were  not  permitted  to  do  so,  the 
expenditure  could  not  be  made.  I  join 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  others  in  recommending  and 
urging  that  the  amendment  not  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not let  the  opportunity  pass  by  without 
saying  that  I  shall  support  the  commit- 
tee amendment,  and  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  will  be  rejected.  I  know  of 
no  agency  that  is  operated  more  com- 
petently and  efficiently  than  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
James  E.  Webb.  All  of  us  who  have 
seen  his  work  in  the  Government  for 
many  years  realize  that  he  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  dedicated  public  officials  in 
the  Nation.  I  am  happy  he  is  in  that 
position,  and  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
appropriate  the  funds  needed  for  that 
agency. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment  of   the  Senator   from   Wisconsin 
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IMr.  PnoxMiRfci  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  IMr.  Bible'. 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr. 
BuRDiCKl,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
LMr.  ByrdI,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
IMr.  Carroll),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  IMr  Chavez  I.  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  IMr  Eastland  1.  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI.  the 
Senator  from  Tenne.ssee  IMr  Gorei.  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  iMr  HickeyI, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  iMr  Ht-m- 
PHREVl,  the  Senator  from  Tenne.s.see 
IMr.  KefauverI,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Lausche;.  the  Senator  from  Utah 
IMr.  Mossl.  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  PastoreI,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  Mr  Pell],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  :  Mr.  Russell]  are 
ab.-^ent  on  official  business. 

I    also    announce    that    the    Senator 
from  New  Mexico   (Mr    AndersonI,  the 
Senator   from    Ala,ska    IMr     Ghuening]. 
and    the    Senator    from    Mi.ssoun    IMr 
Symington!  are  nece.ssarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
IMr.  Anderson  I.  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada IMr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  IMr.  BrRDicKl  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  !Mr  Carroll!,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  1  Mr  Chavez  I . 
thp  Senator  from  Mi.ssi.ssippi  IMr  East- 
land], and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Eli.ender',  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  HicKEYl.  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr  HrMPHREVl,  tlie  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  !  Mr.  Pastore  . 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr 
Pell),  the  Senator  From  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell),  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  Symington  1  would  each  vote 
"nay  * 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annovmce  that  the 
Senators  from  Maryland  iMr  Beali.  and 
Butler),  the  Senator  from  Utah  iMr 
Bennett],  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
IMr.  BoGGsl .  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut IMr.  BusHl.  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona I  Mr.  GoLDWATER  ] ,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  'Mr  Jordan  L  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Murphy),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
tonstall],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania IMr.  Scott],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr  Wiley'  are  neces.sanly 
ab.sent. 

If  pre.sent  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  IMr  Beall],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  IMr  Bennftt,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  IMr  Bush',  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr  Jordan],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Murphy  1.  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr  Saltonstall  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  ScottI  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  4, 
nays  66.  as  follows: 

I  No  231  Leg.] 

YEAS — 4 

Curtis  Proxmlre  Williams,  Del. 

Douglas 

NAYS— 66 

Aiken  Bottum  Capehart 

AUott  Byrd.  W.  Va.  Carlson 

Bartlett  Cannon  Case 


Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

EnKle 

Ervin 

Feng 

Ful  bright 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 


Johnston 

Jordan, N  C. 

Keating 

Kerr 

Kuchel 

Lon«;,  Mo 

Long,  Hawaii 

L'Ong.  La. 

MaguuBon 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 


Hickenlooper  McNamara 

HlU  Metcalf 

Holland  Miller 

Hruska  Monroney 

Jackson  Morse 

Javlts  Morton 


Mundt 

Mu.sk  le 

Neiiberger 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Kubertson 

Smathers 

Smith,  Ma.«* 

Smith,  Maii.e 

tSpark.ma:i 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WUllams.N  J. 

Yarborough 

Young.  N  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING— 30 


Anderson 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Burdick 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd.  Va 

Carroll 


Chavez 

Eastland 

EUender 

Goldwatcr 

Gore 

Oruenlng 

Hlckey 

Humphrey 


Lausche 

Moss 

Murphy 

Pastore 

Pell 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Scott 


Jordan.  Idaho     Symington 
Kefauver  Wiley 


So  Mr  Proxmire's  amendments  were 
rejected 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendments  were  reject.ed. 

Mr  JACKSON  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
acreed  to 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr  President,  sev- 
eral Senators  have  asked  me  how  much 
longer  may  be  required  for  consideration 
of  the  pending  bill,  and  whether  there 
will  be  any  more  yea-and-nay  votes. 
Some  Senators  have  reservations  with  re- 
spect to  airplanes,  or  have  engagements. 
Some  Senators  have  already  left.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  two 
additional  amendments  that  he  wishes  to 
offer, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  shall  not  offer  any 
more  amendments. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  The  committ<^c  has 
two  or  three  amendments,  which  were 
not  act.ed  on  in  committee,  but  which 
have  been  agreed  to  informally  by  most 
of  the  committee  members  I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  ask  for  yea-and-i^.ay  votes  on 
them. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
on  final  passage  of  the  bill.  I  was  won- 
dering if  there  would  be  any  objection  to 
having  the  yea-and-nay  order  revoked 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection' 

Mr.  MILLER       I  object 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  with  respect  to  the  rest 
of  the  day.  a.ssuming.  of  course,  that 
consideration  of  the  independent  offices 
appropriation  bill  is  concluded 

I  should  like  to  have  the  majority 
leader  indicat-e  to  the  Senate  what  he 
proposes  for  the  rem.amder  of  the  day, 
the  rest  of  the  week,  and  the  beginning 
of  next  week. 


LEGISL-^TIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  it 
is  the  intention  of  tlie  leadership,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  to  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  the  tax  bill, 
which  has  been  laid  aside  temporarily,  at 


tlie  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of 
the  independent  offices  appropriation 
biU. 

It  is  not  anticipated  that  any  con- 
troversial amendments  which  will  require 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  will  be  brought  up. 

It  IS  the  hope  of  the  leadership  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  dispose  of  a  num- 
ber of  items  on  the  calendar  to  which 
there  is  no  objection,  and  also  to  take  up 
the  nominations  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar, 

I  a.ssume  that,  with  a  little  luck,  the 
Senate  will  be  in  session  until  about  8 
o'clock  tonight. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship— and  this  has  been  discussed  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader — to 
have  the  Senate  hold  a  session  on  Sat- 
urday, but  to  adjourn  tonight  to  meet 
again  at  10  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning 
next. 


ORDER   FOR   ADJOLTINMENT   TO    10 
O  CLOCK  AM  ON  TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
concludes  its  business  tonight,  it  adjourn 
until  10  o'clock  am,  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Ch.air  hears  none  and  it 
is  so  ordered 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  ON  TUTISDAY. 
SEPTEMBER     4.     1962 

Mr  JOHNSTON  The  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civi!  Service  is  holdmg 
a  meeting  on  the  postal  rate  bill.  We 
ask  permission  to  meet  while  the  Sen- 
ate is  in  session, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD      On  Tuesday' 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes.  I  make  that 
request  with  the  concurrence  of  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  a 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  is  set  for  10  o'clock  on  Tuesday 
morning.  Will  the  majority  leader  ask 
permission  for  the  committee  to  meet 
while  the  Senate  is  in  session? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  the  same  request  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROpRi. 
ATIONS.   1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  12711)  making  appro- 
priations for  sundry  independent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, agencies,  and  offices  for  the 
f-scal  year  ending  June  30.  1963.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  on  page 
42,  line  22,  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be   stated 
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The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  42,  line 
22,  after  the  semicolon,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert: 

Reimbursement  of  tiie  Department  of  the 
Army  for  the  services  of  the  officer  assigned 
tc  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  serve  as 
Assistant  Deputy  Administrator, 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  technical  amendment  to  enable  the 
payment  of  the  officer  or  officers  who 
serve  in  the  Veterans"  Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  another  amendment,  on  page  43. 
line  6,  which  I  ask  to  have  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  43,  line 
6,  after  "institution",  it  is  proposed  to 
insert : 

:  Proiidea  further,  That  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law  and  without 
reference  to  any  limitation,  for  pay  or  other- 
wise, upon  the  number  of  officers  of  the 
Army  holding  the  rank  of  major  general, 
the  retired  officer  of  the  Army  now  on  active 
duty  and  serving  as  Assistant  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
shall,  effective  Sep^em.ber  1  1962.  and  '^here- 
after.  be  considered  to  hold  the  grade  oi 
major  general  for  all  purposes,  and  while  so 
serving  shall  receive  tiie  i.ty  and  allowances 
of  an  officer  of  thai  cr.-if  .i:.:i  hl.s  length  of 
service,  and  upon  reversion  tvi  rf*:red  stattis 
shall  be  advanced  on  the  r"..*;!  '.:.>t  to  such 
grade  and  shall  receive  re*. ireU  pay  at  the 
rate  pre.scribed  by  i.iw  computed  on  the  bas;.^ 
of  the  basic  pay  which  he  would  receive  if 
serving  on   active  duty   in   such   grade, 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mi-.  President,  this 
is  a  technical  amendment.  It  would  al- 
low the  Assistant  Deputy  Administrator 
for  Veterans'  Affairs  to  hold  the  grade 
of  major  general.  He  would  be  the  same 
retired  officer  for  whom  reimbursement 
Is  provided  in  the  previous  amendment. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  this  ac- 
tion. It  has  been  discu-^sed  with  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  with  ether 
Senator.?. 

Althoueh  officers  of  certain  crradcs  are 
subject  to  section  3202  of  title  10  and 
title  32,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
Army  officers,  this  proposal  relates  to 
"active  duty  in  each  of  the  followin.g 
grades  on  the  la.^-t  day  of  each  fiscal  year, 
exclusive  of  officers  on  active  duty  for 
trainin::  only  and  officers  serving  with 
other  departments  or  agencies  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis   •    *    *." 

Such  action  has  been  taken  before  It 
was  done  in  the  case  of  General  Her.shey. 
who  served  so  long  in  the  Government, 
in  the  Selective  Service:  and  recently  in 
the  ca.-e  of  General  Moore. 

There  is  ample  precedent.  There  is 
no  lecal  restriction  upon  doing  this  for 
a  retired  officer,  under  t!ie  precedents  of 
the  Senate, 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washinirton  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNL^SON.     I  yield. 

Mr,  STENNIS.  This  is  a  matter  of 
deep  concern  to  the  Senato.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Washington  if  the  amend- 
ment Involves  a  promotion  from  bri'iza- 
dier  general  to  major  general. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  effect  would 
be  such. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  time  to  me? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  ef- 
fect, this  is  what  miLiht  be  called  a  legis- 
lative promotion.  I  do  not  know  the 
officer  involved.  He  is  now  serving  as 
Assistant  Deputy  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  He  is  a  military  officer. 
This  would  be  a  legislative  promotion 
from  brigadier  general  to  major  general, 
a  very  extraordinary  step  for  Congress 
to  take. 

Ordinarily,  all  promotions  of  officers 
aie  made  through  a  board  which  passes 
on  all  qualifications.  Even  if  there  is 
some  precedent,  to  which  I  shall  allude 
briefly,  if  the  Senate  should  take  this 
action,  to  a  degree  it  would  be  a  slap  in 
the  face  of  every  man  who  wears  the 
uniform  and  comes  up  in  the  regular 
order  oi  promotion,  which  is  very  rigid. 
In  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  we 
require  that  procedure  to  be  followed, 
and  in  some  cases  we  have  a  ceiling  which 
is  lower  than  the  statutory  ceiUng.  Oth- 
erwise, we  will  not  approve  promotions 
arid   confirmations. 

Precedents  have  been  alluded  to.  One 
is  tlie  ca.-e  of  General  Hershey.  His  is 
an  extraordinary  situation,  which  lasted 
for  many  years,  through  World  War  11, 
the  Korean  v  ar.  and  even  down  to  the 
present  time.  General  Hershey  is  the 
Director  of  the  Selective  Service  System. 

The  other  exception  is  that  of  General 
Moore,  who  for  many  years  has  been  in 
effect,  the  controller  for  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  All  his  time 
is  devoted  to  the  con.sideration  of  the 
fi-scal  arfaii?  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Marine  Corps.  He  serves  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  ex- 
clusively in  the  con.sideration  of  financial 
matters,  appropriations,  and  fl.scal  af- 
fairs.   That  IS  why  that  precedent  arose. 

To  create  this  one,  in  addition,  would 
be  to  estabh.-li  a  precedent  for  the  grant- 
ing of  legislative  promotions,  bypassing 
the  President,  bypa.^sing  the  Board,  by- 
passing the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  by;3a.ssing  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government. 

The  merit  of  the  person  or  the  need 
for  him  m  this  position  has  nothing  in 
the  V  orld  to  do  with  the  question  before 
the  Senate.  I  have  enlarged  upon  this 
proposal  because  I  think  a  point  of  order 
will  be  sustained.  I  have  sought  to  pre- 
sent the  facts  to  the  Senate  so  that 
Senators  may  realize  what  is  involved, 
because  such  action  may  be  tried  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  this  amendment  is  clearly  and 
unmistakably  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation bill.    I  ask  the  Chair  to  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  order  is  sustained.  The  amend- 
ment is  clearly  legislation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  offer  one  more  amendment.  I  am 
not  in  the  lea.'^t  embarrassed  about  of- 
fering it.  but  I  believe  I  should  explain 
it  t-o  the  Senate. 

Thp  committee  has  a  rule  that  if  pub- 
lic or  Federal  buildings  have  received 


priority  for  constioiction,  and  if  every- 
thing with  respect  tlurt  to  is  in  order, 
they  may  be  placed  on  the  priority  list. 
But  when  the  bill  comes  to  the  Senate, 
frequently  there  are  buildings  as  to 
which  plans  are  not  ready  or  some 
trouble  has  been  encountered  in  acciuir- 
ing  the  land.  I  beUeve  that  a  building 
in  Montepelier,  Vt..  is  one  such  instance; 
there  are  others  in  the  bill. 

The  committee  has  a  rule  that  if  such 
a  building  will  be  ready  for  construction 
by  December  1,  it  may  be  placed  on  the 
priority  list. 

I  offer  an  amendment  to  provide  for 
a  building  in  Richland.  Wa.sh.  I  do  not 
offer  the  amendment  because  the  build- 
ing will  be  in  my  State;  it  merely  hap- 
pens to  fall  within  this  category.  The 
General  Services  Admini.'^tration  has 
written  a  letter,  which  I  shall  place  in 
the  Record,  stating  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  building  will  begin  by  the 
middle  of  next  month — in  2  weeks.  It 
is  a  building  90  percent  of  which  will 
be  occupied  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. I  should  say  that  tlie  building 
falls  within  the  Magn'-son  formula 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk  On  page  20.  line  5. 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  'SIR  779.000" 
and  in.sert  in  heu  thereof  •$193,006,000". 

On  page  24,  after  hne  7,  to  insert: 

Post  Office  and  Federal  Office  Building. 
Richland,  Washington,  $8,287,000. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
Mr.  Bernard  L.  Boutin,  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  with  respect  to  the 
proposed  post  office  and  Federal  office 
building  in  Richland,  Wash. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

General  Sehvices  Administration, 

Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Magnttson:  In  accordance 
with  my  previous  assurance  to  keep  you  ac- 
tively advised  of  all  significant  developments 
In  connection  with  the  proposed  post  office 
and  Federal  office  building.  Richland.  Wash.. 
It  Is  now  anticipated  that  final  acceptance  of 
the  architectural  design  of  the  building  will 
be  completed  by  September  14.  1962.  This 
would  Indicate  that  this  agency  would  have 
construction  capability  for  this  project  no 
later  than  mid-October.  Such  construction 
capability,  however,  would  depend  upon  the 
availability  of  funds  for  the  construction 
phase  of  the  project. 
Sincerely   yours, 

Bernard  L.   Boutin, 

Administrator. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
addition  of  a  $8  million  building  in  Rich- 
land, Wash.,  emboldens  m.e  to  raise  a 
question  which  perhaps  I  should  have 
raised  earlier  this  afternoon.  I  should 
like  to  have  an  explanation  of  why  the 
item  for  a  cotuthoase  buildins  for 
Billings,  Mont.,  at  a  cost  of  $5,756,000, 
was  added  by  the  Senate.  From  my  in- 
vestigation I  find  from  United  States 
Code,  title  28,  section  106.  that  Mon- 
tana— which  is  not  a  very  large  State  so 
far    as    population    is    concerned — with 


G74.000  people-has  11  cities  where  th*' 
Federal  courts  are  to  be  held — namely, 
Billings.  Butte.  Glasgow.  Great  Falls, 
Havre,  Helena.  Kalispcll,  Lewistown.  Liv- 
ingston, Miles  City,  and  Mi.ssoula:  and  I 
find  that  there  are  Federal  courthouses 
there  as  follows: 

At   Billings,   with  an  original  cost  of 
$414,000,  in  the  days  of  low-cost  con- 
s*  ''lie  t  ion . 
^At  Butte,  at  a  cost  of  $605,000. 
At  Glasgow,  at  a  cost  of  $195,000. 
At  Great  Palls,  at  a  cost  of  $440,000. 
At  Havre,  at  a  cost  of  $248,000. 
At  Helena,  at  a  cost  of  $708,000. 
At  Mi-ssoula,  at  a  cost  of  $1,035,000. 
And  now  the  one  for  Billings  comes 
along,  with  a  cost  of  $5,756,000. 

I  like  the  Northwest;  I  like  the  State  of 
Montana,  and  I  like  all  the  people  who 
come  from  Montana.  But  I  am  wonder- 
ing whether  the  committee  is  now  sow- 
ing courthouses  a  little  too  thickly  in 
the  Northwest— $8  million  for  Richland, 
Wash.,  and  $5,756,000  for  Billings,  Mont. 
I  shall  not  make  a  motion  to  strike 
out  this  Item,  but  I  think  the  Record 
should  carry  an  explanation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 
Mr  MAGNUSON,  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  sure  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee can  give  a  fuller  explanation  than 
my  colleague.  Senator  Metcalf.  and  I 
can  give;  but  we  happen  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  situation  in  Billings. 

This  item  was  programed  several 
years  ago,  under  the  previous  adminis- 
tration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ad- 
ditional 30  minutes  allowed  for  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  have  expired. 

Mr.  MANSP'IELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.Mnt  that  an  addi- 
tional 30  minutes  ije  allowt^d 

The  PREh^IDING  OFTICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  There  is  a  great 
need  for  this  new  F'ederal  building  in 
Billings,  because  at  tiie  present  time 
there  is  a  scattering  of  Federal  offices 
throughout  the  city.  By  a  concentration 
of  these  offices  in  one  building,  which  can 
be  used  for  a  multitude  of  purposes  by 
the  Federal  Government,  the  costs  now 
being  paid  by  the  Federal  Government 
can  be  reduced  considerably,  and  greater 
efficiency  will  be  the  result.  The  people 
of  Billings,  almost  unanimously  and 
the  Montana  congressional  delegation, 
unanimously,  think  it  is  a  good  idea  and 
worthwhile,  and  that  in  the  long  run  it 
will  be  a  very  economical  spending  of 
money. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
gave  attention  to  this  item.  In  comiec- 
tion  with  the  Billings  item,  the  Hou.^e 
took  up  the  question  of  adequate  rental 
facilities  at  reasonable  rents  and  the 
question  of  the  economic  soundness;  and 
we  raise"'d  some  questions,  too. 

In  1961  funds  m  tlie  amount  of  $512- 
000  were  made  available  under  the  'Sites 
and  cxi)cn.ses"  appropriation  for  prelim- 
inary expenses,  including  the  acquisition 
of  a  si;e  for  the  preparation  of  draw- 
ings ard  specifications.  A  site  was  ac- 
quired at  a  co.st  of  $239,000  and  contracts 
were  awarded   for  the  design,   surveys, 


and  so  forth,  at  a  total  cost  of  $208,000 
The    drawinLTs    and    specifications    are 
nearing  completion   and  a  construction 
contract  is  .scheduled  for  award  m  Octo- 
ber 1962 

The  main  thing  the  Senate  committee 
considers  was  that  the  proposed  build- 
ing would  provide  a  direct  economic 
benefit,  inasmuch  as  leased  space  cur- 
rently occupied  by  Federal  agencies  costs 
the  Government  approximately  $278,000 
per  armmn.  The  original  co.st  of  the 
proposed  building  at  Billings,  plus  the 
cost  of  maintenance  and  repair  during 
life  expectancy,  would  be  less  than  the 
rental  cost  during  a  like  period,  even  if 
no  increase  in  rental  rate  is  assumed 
and  if  the  continued  availability  of  ade- 
quate commercial  space  is  assumed.  In 
other  words,  this  building  will  amortize 
itself,  according  to  the  GSA,  during  its 
lifetime. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON      I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  As  my  distinguished 
colleague  I  Mr.  Mansfield]  has  pointed 
out.  this  building  was  authorized  during 
the  previous  administration.  At  that 
time  I  was  not  representing  the  area  in 
which  Billings  is  located;  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  I  was  representing 
the  western  district  of  Montana.  But 
when  I  was  elected  to  the  Senate.  I  was 
privileged  to  be  elected  to  the  Pi^blic 
Works  Committee. 

When  this  controversy  about  the 
Billings  post  office,  courthouse,  and  Fed- 
eral building  arose,  I  went  to  the  staff 
on  the  Public  Works  Committee — be- 
cause I  was  then  representing  that 
area — and  asked  them  to  make  a  com- 
plete and  thorough  reappraisal,  to  de- 
termine its  feasibility  under  the  strictest 
standards.  1  was  assured  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  staff — who  are  skilled,  and  in 
whom  I  have  confidence — that  this  build- 
ing complies  with  the  strictest  standards 
that  are  raised  m  determining  whether 
public  buildings  should  be  construed. 

Many  Federal  a^rencies  aie  lr<rated  in 
and  around  BUhn^'s — among  them,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affaus  and  i\:e  Bureau 
of  Reclamation. 

Inasmuch  as  tlie  Senator  from  Illinois 
referred  to  the  courthou.se,  I  point  out 
that  this  IS  an  area  for  many  Federal 
activities,  not  only  in  southeastern  Mon- 
tana, but  also  for  the  whole  central  re- 
gion of  noiihern  Wyoming  and  western 
North  Dakota  and  western  South 
Dakota;  and  I  am  sure  that  there  is 
.sound  economic  feasibility  for  this  struc- 
ture. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  an  expert  on  the  needs  at  Billings. 
I  spent  a  day  there.  10  years  aeo  cam- 
paigning for  our  majority  leader;  and  I 
am  vciT  happy  that  I  went  there  on 
that  occasion. 

Mr.  METTCALF.  It  was  a  day  well 
spent. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  I  am  .struck  by 
the  fact  that  Federal  courthou.ses  in 
Montana  seem  to  be  sis  thick  as  raisn:.s 
in  a  plum  pudding.  There  are  Federal 
buildings  containing  courts  in  Billings, 
Butte.  Glasgow.  Great  Falls,  Havre.  Hel- 
ena, and  Missoula;  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  people  of  Montana — high    wide 


and  handsome — must  be  a  very  litigious 
people,  to  need  seven  Federal  court- 
houses. Of  cour.se  many  of  them  were 
constructed  in  the  days  of  low  construc- 
tion costs;  but  the  cost  of  this  one  is 
$5,756,000. 

I  would  not  have  raised  this  issue — 
because  I  thought  it  might  seem  unbe- 
coming to  do  it — except  for  the  fact  that 
oiu"  good  friend  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington proposed  the  $8  million  item  for 
Richland.  Wash. 

Richland  is  the  center  of  the  atomic 
energy  plant  development.  The  region 
has  grown  enormously.  I  was  there  sev- 
eral years  ago.  Billings  has  a  population 
of  about  60.000.  and  there  are  9,000  in 
the  fringe  areas,  and  10.000  in  the  region 
outside.  The  population  of  the  standard 
metropoUtan  area  is  approximately 
79,000  people.  That  is  virtually  one  of 
the  smallest  metropolitan  areas  of  the 
country.  But  it  is  getting  a  $5,756,000 
Fi^deral  courthouse  building. 

I  am  reminded  of  what  u.sed  to  happen 
in  Wyoming  in  the  days  when  Senator 
Warren  was  chairman  of  the  Post  Office 
Committee.  I  once  went  through  Wy- 
oming, and  found  that  even  the  smallest 
town  in  Wyoming  had  a  handsome  mar- 
ble post  office. 

I  should  say  that  tlie  Northwest  is 
doing  very  well,  indeed. 

I  shall  not  oppose  this  appropriation. 
I  am  not  going  to  move  to  strike  it  out. 
But  I  think  the  fact.s  need  to  be  set 
forth. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  luinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MOR5E.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Elinois  to  omit  Oregon  from  his  refer- 
ence to  the  Northwest.  I  want  to  make 
certain  that  there  is  no  implication  that 
C)regon  is  doing  well. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  VeiT  well.  I  will  say 
that  the  Northwest,  with  the  exception 
of  Oregon. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  wish  to  pro- 
long the  discussion,  but  I  think  this  is 
an  interesting  coincidence. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr,  M.nGvrsoN]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  Pi-esident 

Mr.  M.^GNUSON  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  shall  shortly  make  a 
motion  to  recommit  the  bill,  but  at  the 
present  time,  inasmuch  as  I  am  the  one 
who  will  make  the  motion,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  on  final  passage  of 
tlie  bill  the  yeas  and  nays  be  waived. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair).  Objection  is 
lieard. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Madam  President.  I 
have  said  through  the  discussion  on  var- 
ious amendments  this  afternoon  that  I 
recognize  the  fact  that  good  arguments 
have  made  m  support  of  the  bill  as  it 
has  been  reported  by  the  coniniutee.  I 
also  point  out  that  I,  for  one,  am  quite 
cor.cerned  about  the  criticism  which  was 
leveled  at  the  Senate  earlier  in  this  ses- 
sion by  various  Members  of  the  House 
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of  Representatives,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Senate  was  always  increasing  the  appro- 
priations of  the  House, 

It  was  my  hope  that  this  bill  might 
serve  as  a  good  example  of  how  this  is 
not  always  the  case,  I  regret  to  advise 
my  colleagues  that  a  study  of  the  bill 
shows  that  the  Senate  has  increased  the 
House  appropriations  by  about  S280  mil- 
lion, I  have  tabulated  a  list  of  the  ma- 
jor ittMiis  in  this  bill  showing  the  amount 
of  the  appropriations  by  the  Senate  a^ 
compared  to  the  amount  of  appropria- 
tion.s  in  1962.  the  amount  of  appropria- 
tions by  the  House,  and  the  increase  as 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate,  as 
well  a.s  the  increase  in  1963  over  1962 


I  recognize  that  the  major  portion  of 
the  increase  comes  in  the  NASA  appro- 
priations, but  T  also  invite  attention  to 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  other  items 
have  been  substantially  increased,  rang- 
ing all  the  way  from  11  percent  over  last 
year,  in  the  case  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  up  to  26  percent 
in  the  case  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, I  also  have  tabulated  the  per- 
centage increases  in  these  instances. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
m  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Major  increases  in  imlt-peruUnl  oficis  upprupnution.s  over  1962  and  major  increases  tiuulr 

by  Senate  over  Houj^e  appropriations 


Agency 


Dfjiartment  of  Defense: 

Shi-ltcr  research  anil  construction 

Offli'e  of  Science  and  Technology 

Civil  Aeronautii'S  Board:    Payments  to 

carrier!! 

Fe<leral  Aviation  Agency: 

Operation 

Kquipment 

Federal  ('oramunications  Commission — 

Fe<lcral  Power  Commission - 

Keilenil  Trade  Commission 

General  Serviws  Administration: 

Operation - 

Construction - 


Sites. 


FihUthI  Supply  .\gency - 

Ocneral  .Supply  Fund 

Housing    and    Home    Finance    Agency: 

Salaries  aji<l  e.\i)en.ses 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istnition: 

R»'s«'arch,  etc 

Construction - 

National    Science    Foundation:    Salaries 

and  exp«'nsef! 

Selective   Service   System:  Salaries   and 

expenses... - 

Veterans'  Administration: 

Research 

Construction... 


Total  Senate  appropriations. 
Senate  increases  over  llouse 


1962  appro- 
priation 


H.R.  12711 


None 

78,250,000 
434,300,000 

120.  noo,  000 

12,  o2.5.  n(K) 
8.793.0(K) 

10, 345,  ax) 

17.').  120.000 

18H,  y4»i.  500 

2.S.0(KI,  (KiO 

4.49;<,.yill 

13,  .500.  (WO 

13, 050, 000 


1.302,  ,W).0(X) 
316, 000,  UIO 

263,2.'iO,00a 

37,0*15,000 

29,500.000 
76, 250,  UOO 


IIous*- 


$10.  (»»o.  noo 

700.000 

71,900,000 

44'i3. 4410. 000 
120.000.  tJOO 

H.3.VV(100 
9.  94f..  .VX) 

10,  720,  OtX) 

175.  WX).  (too 

1.5.5.  32.5.  (XX) 

4('i.  .5<«),  (NX) 

40,  (KIO.(NNI 

10, 0(»t,  tXX) 

14,  .500,  UK) 


2,  X77.  H78.  (XXt 
760,  237,  (XXt 

310. 000,  (XX) 

37,  (1H5,  000 

28.  (XX).  0(X) 
75.  ,VK).  tXX) 


Senate 


$93,800,000 
850,000 

83,078,000 

488, 400, 000 

130.  (XX).  (XXI 

14,  (il7.0UI 

11,100,0(X) 

ll.H45,000 

1.S7.  4f«).  (XX) 

\M.  77M.  (XX) 

29.  3,54.  (XX) 

41.000.(I<X1 

17,  (M),  000 

14,500,000 


2.917.  H78. 000 
786.  237, 000 

335, 000,  (KX) 

37, 685,  OCX) 

33, 000, 0(X) 
•  78,  .500, 000 


Increase 


Amount 


5. 495, 923, 000 
288, 876, 500 


$93,  800, 000 
1.52,  (XX) 

4, 828, 0«X) 

,54.  KX).  0<X) 

10.  (XX).  0(X) 

2.092.  (XX) 

2,3()7,()(«) 

l,5(X),000 

12. 280,  (XX) 
(4,  1C)7.  .5(X)) 

4.  3.54,  (KX) 
M.  .5(X'>,  .5«) 

3,600,(100 

1,450,  (WO 


1.61.5.  378.  OCX) 
470,  237. 0»X» 

71,  750, 000 

500,  ax) 

3,  ,5<X).  (XX) 
2,  .VX).(XX) 


2. 384, 567, 000 


Pen-en  t 


21 
r, 

12 
s 
17 
2»» 
14 


17 

MX) 
26 

11 
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Mr.  MILLER.  Madam  President.  I 
move  that  HR  12711  be  recommitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriation.-^, 
with  instructions  to  reduce  the  amount 
appropriated  by  $275  million  and  to  re- 
port the  bill  back  forthwith, 

I  shall  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
my  motion,  because  the  yeas  and  nays 
will  be  had  on  final  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr  JAVITS,  Madam  President.  I 
shall  lake  only  a  few  minutes.  I  have 
been  waiting  all  day,  I  .-^hall  speak 
briefly, 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  tlie 
Senate  to  the  provision  m  the  committee 
report  which  indicates  that  the  DC-3  is 
now  obsolescent  and  is  being  phased  out 
and  the  door  is  being  opened  to  the  con- 
sideration of  other  types  of  aircraft. 
That  is  particularly  gratifying  to  us  in 
New  York  because  we  produce,  through 
the  Grumman  Aircraft  Corp..  a  plane 
called  the  Gulfstream.  with  turbojet  en- 
gines, m  which  we  have  great  faith,  and 
which,  if  utilized  m  the  phasing  out  of 
the  DC-3.  will  go  some  distance  toward 
righting  the  imbalance  between  New 
York  and  California  m  terms  of  aircraft 
production  and  defense  contracts. 

We  are  very  much  gratified  to  see  the 
door  oDened  to  the  test  of  competition, 


under  which  this  airplane  can  show  its 
quality  in  terms  of  modern  advance  in 
aviation,  so  that  our  country's  progress 
in  that  field,  so  greatly  signalized  by  the 
great  jet  aircraft  which  are  flying  over 
all  the  oceans  of  the  world,  may  be  also 
made  evident  in  our  domestic  air  serv- 
ice. 

With  respect  to  another  part  of  the 
bill  which  interests  me  greatly,  I  call  at- 
tention of  Uie  Senate  to  what  can  be 
done  if  we  set  our  minds  to  it  in  the  vex- 
ing problems  which  cause  such  tension 
m  the  field  of  segregation  and  discrimi- 
nation, 

I  sought  to  bring  about  a  solution  of 
this  problem  in  respect  of  airports.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  for  2  succes- 
sive years  I  sought  to  amend  the  bill  in 
order  to  prevent  any  federally  financed 
airport  which  was  providing  separate  fa- 
cilities for  Negroes  and  whites  from  re- 
ceiving any  money  under  the  grants-in- 
aid  for  the  airports. 

The  pending  bill  carries  an  item  of  $75 
million  in  such  grants-in-aid,  among 
them  grants  to  a  number  of  Southern 
States,  the  tabulation  of  which  is  to  be 
found  on  page  480. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  a  little 
showing  of  mettle,  cooperation,  and  fight 


on  the  part  of  aviation  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  on  the  part  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington. 
myself,  and  others,  has  had  some  excel- 
lent results.  I  think  the  Senate  has  a 
right  to  take  satisfaction  when,  in  this 
very  trying  field,  .something  good 
happens. 

It  is  a  sad  experience  to  listen  to 
debates  such  as  the  one  which  took 
place  the  other  evening  between  the 
two  Senators  from  Georgia  and  myself. 

A  Federal  Government  survey  of  air- 
ports in  17  Southern  and  border  Stales 
showed  that  there  were  between  30  and 
40  airports  where  there  was  segregation 
either  in  restaurants  or  restroom  facil- 
ities, or  in  some  other  way. 

A  concerted  effort  was  made  to  change 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  which  dealt  with  the 
eligibility  of  airports  for  grants-in-aid. 
Also,  the  Department  of  Justice  moved 
into  the  situation  and  started  four  suits 
in  Birmingham.  Montgomery.  Shreve- 
port,  and  New  Orleans,  m  order  to  bring 
about  desegregation  of  the  airports. 

I  am  very  much  gratified  to  be  able  to 
inform  the  Senate  that  very  substantial 
g(x>d  seems  to  have  been  done  I  re- 
port to  the  Senate  the  decision  of  the 
court  in  the  case  of  United  States  against 
the  City  of  Montgomery,  in  which  the 
district  judge,  by  order,  eliminated  seg- 
regation in  the  Montgomery  Airport. 
Similar  results  were  obtained  in  New 
Orleans  and  Birmingham,  and  no  ap- 
peals were  taken  from  those  injunctive 
orders.  The  Shreveport.  La.,  airport 
suit  is  the  only  one  still  pending;  and 
there,  I  believe,  without  question,  the 
desired  result  will  be  obtained,  though 
it  has  not  yet  been  obtained.  So  far 
that  is  one  airport  which  still  resists 
the  tide  of  events  in  constitutional  law. 

The  result  in  this  very  critical  field 
has  been  extremely  gratifying.  Our  sit- 
uation is  exposed  to  every  foreigner  who 
comes  to  this  country.  It  is  a  matter  of 
pride  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  a  measurable  degree 
of  progress  has  been  made  through  the 
use  of  the  Federal  machine  of  the  P'AA. 
through  agitation  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  where  often,  though  amend- 
ments do  not  succeed,  they  have  a  very 
profound  effect,  and  through  key  litiga- 
tion instituted  by  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

That  is  what  the  pattern  must  be. 
We  must  never  stop  in  our  efforts  until 
this  blight  on  our  country  is  exorcised 
in  every  area  in  which  it  occurs,  includ- 
ing the  situation  which  continues  in  Al- 
bany. Ga.  The  Department  of  Justice 
must  be  equipped  with  the  necessary  au- 
thority. The  difference  between  this 
case  and  the  Albany.  Ga.,  situation  is 
that  here,  by  statute,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  the  power  to  sue.  Hence  it  is 
effective,  whereas  in  the  case  of  Albany 
and  other  civil  rights  situations,  other 
than  in  interstate  transport  or  voting, 
he  does  not  have  the  right  to  sue  to  cor- 
rect the  situation  which  is  torturing  the 
South  and  the  country. 

The  combination  of  demand  and  the 
representation  of  the  interests  of  people 
by  Senators  who  I  believe  represent  the 
preponderant  view  in  this  body,  giving 
the  Attorney  General  the  right  to  sue, 


and  obtaining  the  cooperation  of  the 
Federal  £igencics  of  Government  which 
are  concerned,  is  going  to  obtain  results, 
which  I  think  in  this  case  are  excellent 
and  do  credit  to  Congress,  the  Federal 
Government,  and  our  Nation  and  enable 
us  to  hold  our  heads  a  little  higher. 

I  am  delighted  to  report  this  to  the 
Senate,  because  I  have  never  hesitated 
to  Inveigh  against  these  activities  when 
they  do  not  yield  this  kind  of  action.  So 
I  am  delighted  to  report  these  results 
and  give  credit  where  credit  is  due.  I 
take  great  satisfaction  in  the  results, 
and  I  think  the  Nation  will  do  likewise. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  the  pending  ques- 
tion the  motion  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  I  Mr  Miller!  to  recommit  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  to  recommit  the 
bill,  with  instructions. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
I  a-sk  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that  mo- 
tion. 

The  yeSiS  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  to  recommit,  with 
instructions.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Bible], 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  IMr. 
BuRDicKl.  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
LMr.  Byrii],  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Chavez!,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  IMr,  Eastland!  ,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  !  Mr.  GoreI,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hickey!,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humpheey], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Ke- 
FAirvERl.  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Utah  iMr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
fMr.  PastcifeI.  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  IMr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  IMr.  Russell],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd],  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Smith]   are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  1  Mr.  Ander.son  ] ,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gruening], 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington]  are  necessaiily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting-,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
IMr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  IMr.  Burdick!,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland  1.  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  IMr.  Hickey  1,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  !Mr,  Humphrey). 
the  Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Mossl.  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell!,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut !Mr.  DoddI.  the  Senator  froni 
Massachusetts  iMr.  S.mith],  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  iMr  ANnERsoNi.  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  IMr.  GkueningJ. 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]  would  each  vote  "nay." 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  ani^ounce  that  the 
Senators  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall  and 
BuTLEF  :,  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Bennktt),  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
IMr.  BoGGsJ.  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut (Mr.  Bush),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [  Mr.  Goldv^'ater],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan!,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Murphy  J,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
TONSTALLl.  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania IMr.  Scott),  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case!  is  detained  on  official  business. 

Lf  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  IMr.  Bush],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Sal- 
tonstall].  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  ScoTT]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mai-yland  IMr.  Beall  1.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan]  is  paired  witli  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Murphy]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  12, 
nays  57,  as  follows: 


[No.  232  Leg.) 

YEAS— 12 

nottum 

Do\iKlas 

Proxmire 

Capehart 

Hlckenlooper 

Tower 

Curtis 

MUler 

WllUams.  Del. 

Dlrksen 

Mundt 

NAYS— 57 

Young,  Ohio 

Aiken 

Hill 

Metcalf 

Allott 

Holland 

Monroney 

Bartlett 

Hruska 

Morse 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Morton 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Muskle 

Carlson 

Johnston 

Neuberger 

Carroll 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pearson 

Church 

Keating 

Prouty 

Clark 

Kerr 

Randolph 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Robertson 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

Smathers 

EUender 

Long,  HawaU 

Smith,  Maine 

Engle 

Long,  La. 

Sparkman 

Ervln 

Magnuson 

Stennls 

Fong 

Mansfleld 

Talmadge 

Fulbright 

McCarthy 

Thurmond 

Hart 

McClellan 

WiHlams,  N.J. 

Hartke 

McGee 

Yarborough 

Uaycien 

McNamara 

Young,  N.Dak 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Ander»on 

Dodd 

Murphy 

BeaU 

Eastland 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Goldwater 

Pell 

Blt>le 

Gore 

Russell 

Boggs 

Gruenlng 

Saltonstall 

Burdick 

Hickey 

Scott 

Bush 

Humphrey 

Smith,  Mass. 

Butler 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Symington 

Byrd.  Va. 

Kefauver 

Wiley 

Case 

Lausche 

Chavez 

Moss 

So  Mr.  Miller's  motion  to  recommit 
with  instructions,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Madam  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

OPERATION    MOHOLE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Madam  President,  I 
believe  that  one  item  on  the  proposed 


budget  regarding  our  national  scientific 
effort  is  worthy  of  a  few  additional  com- 
ments. Much  discussion  has  been  held, 
both  in  the  House,  and  in  the  Senate, 
and  in  several  committees,  regarding 
many  aspects  of  the  Nations  Mohole 
project,  but  little  has  been  said  in  re- 
gard to  the  achievement  of  the  basic 
sci€-ntiflc  objectives  involved.  As  we  are 
all  well  aware,  the  project  was  conceived 
and  designed  as  a  fundamental  scientific 
investigation  of  the  eartli  upon  which 
we  live,  and  from  which  we  extract  the 
minerals  and  fuels  for  our  well-being; 
upon  the  plains  of  which  we  grow  our 
food,  and  in  the  mountains  of  which  we 
find  much  of  our  enjoyment.  The  f  an- 
daraental  scientific  nature  and  broad 
.scope  of  the  Mohole  project  will  yield 
an  amazing  wealth  of  scientific  data  that 
will  lead  to  a  sounder  and  firmer  under- 
standing of  the  basic  nature  and  history 
of  our  earth:  of  the  fundamental  geo- 
logical processes  which  form  and  con- 
tinually modify  the  face  of  this  earth: 
of  the  basic  processes  that  yield  our  min- 
eral depHDsits  and  trap  our  petroleum 
fuels;  of  the  basic  nature  of  our  con- 
tinents and  our  ocean  basins;  and  even 
a  better  understanding  of  our  universe, 
and  so  forth.  We  are  also  well  aware 
that  the  project  will  continue  to  yield 
technological  advances  of  value  to  oui* 
petroleum  and  mining  industries. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  has  assumed 
financial  and  operational  responsibihty 
for  the  future  phases  of  this  project.  It 
is  also  our  understanding  that  the  scien- 
tific direction  for  the  project  is  being 
provided  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences-National  Research  Council 
through  the  direct  gxiidance  of  its 
AMSOC  Committee.  It  is  worth  noting 
that,  the  project  was  conceived  by  the 
AMSOC  Committee  and  guided  by  them 
and  their  technical  staff  through  the 
diCBi^ult  challenges  of  the  initial  experi- 
mental stages.  This  preliminaiT  phase 
was  climaxed  by  the  successful  drilling 
of  several  holes  in  nearly  12.000  feet  of 
watf-r  near  Guadalupe  Island  in  April  of 
last  year.  The  AMSOC  Committee  is 
comix)sed  of  outstanding  scientists  from 
throughout  the  Nation  involved  in  all 
face'".5  of  the  earth  sciences.  In  this  re- 
spect the  Mohole  project  is  truly  one 
of  national  interest,  national  effort,  and 
national  cooperation.  The  initial  phases 
of  the  Mohole  project  were  also  aided 
well  beyond  direct  requests  by  m.any 
interested  oil  companies  and  their  per- 
sonnel. 

It  is  worth  noting  further  that  the 
scientists  of  the  AMSOC  Committee  have 
in  the  past  and  will  continue  in  the  fu- 
ture to  devote  tiieir  personal  free  time 
and  cooperative  efforts,  without  com- 
pensation, to  the  interest  of  this  funda- 
mental scientific  investigation.  The 
AMSOC  Committee  and  its  staff  is  to  be 
commended  on  the  remarkable  success 
of  the  project  to  date  It  is  our  ex- 
pectation that  the  benefits  and  future 
success  of  the  pro.'pct  will  continue  to 
be  as  great  under  the  scientific  guidance 
of  this  group. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  my  peo- 
ple in  Wyoming  where  mineral  explora- 
tion is  a  major  part  of  our  economy,  are 
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deeply  interested  in  this  scientific  knowl- 
edge to  be  gained  from  this  project;  the 
geological  data  and  new  information  on 
mineral  formations  will  be  of  great  value 
to  us.  I  sincerely  hope  Operation  Mo- 
hole  may  proceed  on  the  right  track, 
with  the" right  priorities  in  the  national 
interest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass"^  On  this 
question  the  yea^s  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  ;  Mr.  Bible  , 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  IMr, 
BuRDicK',  the  Senator  from  Vireinia 
IMr.  ByrdI  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico !  Mr.  Chavez  .  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi IMr.  E.\stl.\nd!,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  'Mr.  Gore!,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hickey  1 .  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr.  Hum- 
phrey!, the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
IMr.  Kef.wveri.  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  IMr.  L.ausche  : .  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Utah  i  Mr.  Moss ' .  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastorei.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  Mr.  PellI.  the 
Senator  from  Geonzia  fMr.  Russell], 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
IMr.  SMITH',  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  !  Mr.  Anderson  i,  the 
Senator  from  Ala-ska  I  Mr.  Gruexing  1 , 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr. 
Symington  1.  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
the  Senator  from  Nevada 
.  the  Senator  from  North 
BuRDicK  I .  the  Senator  from 
Mr.  Ch.-vvezI.  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  IMr.  E.astland  i .  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore'. 
the  Senator  from  Wyommt:  IMr. 
Hickey  ' .  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey!,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee IMr.  Kefauver  ,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  IMr  Lausche'.  the  Senator 
from  Utah  Mr.  Moss!,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  'Mr.  PastoreI.  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  Mr.  Pell  , 
the  Senator  trom  Georgia  IMr.  Rus- 
sell', the  Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetLs 
IMr.  Smith  ' .  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington],  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Maryland  Mr.  Beall  and 
Mr  Butler  1 .  the  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr. 
Bennett;,  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
IMr.  BoGGsl,  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut iMr.  BushI.  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona   [Mr.    GoldwaterJ,    the    Senator 


and    voting. 
[Mr.    Bible! 
Dakota    Mr. 
New  Mexico 


from  Idaho  'Mr.  Jordan!,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hamp.-hire  IMr.  Mur- 
phy!, the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
IMr.  Saltonstall],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr.  Scott  1.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley],  are 
necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  iMr.  BeallI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  IMr.  BENNETf],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  BoggsI,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr.  Bush], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Jordan  I, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr.  Mor- 
ton 1.  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
!  Mr.  Murphy  I .  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts IMr.  Saltonstall  I.  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott], 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  anounced — yeas  65, 
nays  5,  as  follows: 

[No.  233  Leg] 
TEAS — 65 


Aiken 

Hart 

McNamara 

.AUott 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Bottiim 

Hickenlooper 

Morse 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hill 

Mundt 

c.w.non 

Holland 

Muskle 

dpehart 

Hruska 

Neuberger 

r;irlson 

Jackson 

Pearson 

Carroll 

Javlts 

Prouty 

Cuse 

Johnston 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Jordan,  N.C 

Randolph 

Clark 

Keating 

Robertson 

Cooper 

Kerr 

Smathers 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Smith,  Maine 

Dlrksen 

Long,  Mo, 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Long,  Hawaii 

Stennls 

Douglas 

Long.  La. 

Talmadge 

Ellender 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Engle 

Mansfield 

Williams,  N.J, 

Ervin 

McCarthy 

Yarborough 

Fong 

McClellan 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Fulbrlght 

McGee 

NAYS — 5 

Curtis 

Tower 

Young,  Ohio 

Miller 

Williams,  Del, 

NOT  VOTTNG- 

-30 

Anderson 

Eastland 

Moss 

Beall 

Goldwater 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Gore 

Pastore 

Bible 

Gruenlng 

Pell 

Boggs 

Hickey 

Russell 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Saltonstall 

Bu.sh 

Jordan, Idaho 

Scott 

Butler 

Kelauver 

Smith.  Mass. 

Byrd,  Va 

Lausche 

Symington 

Ciiavez 

Morton 

Wiley 

So  the  bill  iH.R   12711)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
thereon  with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Magnu- 
son. Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr. 
RoBERrsoN,  Mr,  Russell,  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr. 
Allott,  Mr.  Saltonstall,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Madam  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session  to  consider  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar  beginning  with  new 
reports, 

Mr,  HICKENLOOPER.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  withhold  that  re- 
quest for  about  2  minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD     I  withhold  it. 


THE     APPOINTMENT     OF     ARTHUR 
GOLDBERG  TO  BE  AN  ASSOCIATE 
JUSTICE  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     Madam  Pres- 
ident, in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  Friday,  August  31.  there  appear  two 
articles  on  the  same  general  subject  mat- 
ter.   One  is  written  by  David  Lawrence, 
and  is  entitled  "Kennedy's  Goldberg  Ap- 
pointment: Political  Factors  in  Passing 
Over  of  Jurists  in  Selection  Criticized." 
The  other  article  is  written  by  William 
S.  White,  and  is  entitled  "Contest  for  the 
Supreme    Court:    Issue    of    Modernism 
Versus  Fundamentalism  on  Constitution 
Seen  in  Appointment." 

These  columnists  are  very  perceptive 
and  write  some  of  the  most  interesting 
discussions  of  public  affairs  They  are 
among  the  best  in  the  Nation,  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  every 
article  they  write. 

However,  these  two  articles  approach 
the  subject  of  the  Supreme  Court  with 
some  very  imp>ortant  observations.  Lest 
I  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  believe  that 
anyone  questions  the  very  great  legal 
qualifications  of  Secretary  Goldberg  as 
a  lawyer.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who 
questions  his  integrity  as  a  man. 

These  articles  discuss  the  question,  in 
the  main,  of  whether  or  not  a  judge  may 
become  an  advocate  on  the  bench,  or 
whether  he  will  become  a  jurist  who 
impartially  interprets  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  of  the  country  as  they  are 
written,  and  not  in  accordance  with  any 
preconceived  or  traditional  attitudes 
which  he  may  have  developed  as  a  result 
of  his  private  associations  in  the  past. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  articles  may  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom   the  Washington   Evening  Star,   Aug. 

31,   19621 
Kennedys  Goldberg  Appointment;  Political 

Factors  and  Passing-Over   or  Jurists   in 

Selection  Criticized 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

If  President  Kennedy  had  selected  to  be 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  a  man  who 
had  Just  been  serving  for  many  years  as 
chief  counsel  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corp. 
or  as  a  general  counsel  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers,  what  would  people 
say? 

If  the  President  had  selected  to  be  Chief 
of  Staff  of  any  one  of  the  armed  services  a 
man  who  had  never  been  an  officer  in  any 
armed  service  in  his  life,  what  would  people 
say? 

Yet  Mr.  Kennedy  has  Just  appointed  as  an 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  a 
man  who  has  never  been  on  the  bench — Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local.  He  has  picked  for  the 
post  a  man  who  has  served  as  a  partisan  of 
the  labor  movement.  As  chief  counsel  for 
the  National  Steelworkers  Union,  he  took  an 
active  part  In  Its  controversial  negotiations 
with  management  In  recent  years,  and  for 
a  long  time  was  also  general  counsel  for  the 
AFL-CIO. 

Even  though  there  are  today  on  the  bench 
In  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  courts  .several 
hundred  men  who  have  given  many  years  of 
their  lives  to  Judicial  service,  not  one  of  them 
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was  found  fit  by  President  Kennedy  to  serve 
on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 

Obviously,  the  appointment  of  Secretary 
of  Labor  Arthur  Goldljerg  was  dictated  by 
politics  and  political  considerations.  The 
motive  was  hardly  concealed.  Mr.  Goldberg 
Is  a  good  lawyer,  and  In  the  course  of  the 
next  several  years  he  may  learn  how  to  be 
an  able  Judge,  perhaps  even  develop  con- 
servative leanings.  This  happened  during 
the  23  years  of  service  by  Justice  Felix  Frank- 
furter— originally  considered  a  radical  but 
referred  to  In  recent  years  as  the  leader  of 
the  conservative  bloc  on  the  Supreme  Court, 

But  how  much  Inspiration  can  It  be  to  men 
who  conscientiously  serve  on  the  bench 
throughout  the  country,  either  as  district 
Judges  or  Judges  on  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  or  on  State  supreme  courts,  to  find 
not  a  single  one  of  their  number  given  con- 
sideration for  the  vacancy  created  by  the 
retirement  of  Justice  Frankfurter  from  the 
High  Court? 

President  Kennedy  himself  revealed  that 
he  learned  on  Tuesday  of  the  retirement  of 
Justice  Frankfurter  and  within  a  few  hours 
selected  Secretary  Goldberg  as  successor.  His 
mind  was  made  up  in  advance.  No  time  or 
opportunity  was  given  for  consultation  with 
leaders  of  the  bar  or  of  the  Congress. 

Why  did  Mr.  Kennedy  act  so  quickly?  Be- 
cause the  political  requirements  had  nar- 
rowed his  field  of  choice,  and  the  political 
advantages  were  obvious.  Since  Justice 
Frankfurter  happened  to  be  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  Jewish  faith  on  the  Court,  Mr. 
Kennedy  considered  It  Important  to  nomi- 
nate a  successor  of  the  same  religion.  At 
stake  supposedly  are  the  votes  of  members 
of  a  religious  group,  who  presumably  are 
made  happy  by  the  choice.  Also,  many  mil- 
lions of  labor-union  memljers  and  their  po- 
litical leaders  who  collect  campaign  funds 
are  expected  to  become  even  more  beholden 
to  the  Kennedy  administration  because,  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  a  man  identified 
with  a  big  labor  organization  is  being  placed 
Uf>on  the  Supreme  Court. 

This  line  of  reasoning  Is  so  much  taken 
for  granted  In  politics  that,  when  President 
Truman  failed  to  appoint  a  Catholic  to  suc- 
ceed a  Catholic  after  the  death  of  Justice 
Frank  Murphy,  there  was  criticism.  But  Mr, 
Truman  said  frankly  to  friends  that  he  was 
apf>olntlng  the  successor  because  he  would 
make  a  good  Judge,  and  for  no  other  reason. 
President  Eisenhower  also  was  urged  by  his 
political  advisers  to  select  a  Catholic,  He 
did  so  in  1956.  but  he  picked  a  man  who  was 
an  outstanding  Judge  on  New  Jerseys  highest 
court — Justice  William  J.  Brennan,  Jr. 

Shortly  after  President  Kennedy  was  In- 
augurated. It  was  assumed  In  political  cir- 
cles that,  because  of  his  Jewish  faith.  Abra- 
ham Rlblcoff.  who  had  t>een  named  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  would  be 
appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court  when  Jus- 
tice Frankfurter  retired  But  apparently  the 
President  saw  a  bigger  political  advantage  In 
appointing  Mr.  Goldberg,  because  he  not  only 
Is  of  the  Jewish  faith,  but  also  has  been  a 
tremendous  influence  among  the  labor  un- 
ions of  the  country. 

Mr.  Frankfurter  and  other  Justices  have 
disclaimed  any  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  in- 
terests of  any  religious  faith  when  passing 
Judgment  in  cases  before  the  High  Court. 
But  politicians  still  feel  they  can  play  games 
with  the  American  voters  and  mislead  them 
Into  thinking  that  Ifs  Important  to  have  all 
religious  faiths  represented  on  the  High 
Court, 

Mr.  Goldberg  may  make  a  goixi  Jud^c  and 
so  may  Byron  White — both  of  whom  have 
been  appointed  by  President  Kennedy.  But 
today,  out  of  the  nine  Justices  presently 
serving,  there  are  only  three — Stewart.  Har- 
lan, and  Brennan — who  served  "m  the  bench 


before  going  to  the  Supreme  Court  What 
an  Inspiration  to  the  Jurists  of  America. 
What  a  shiver  of  ajipreliension  pas.«;e.s 
through  the  country  this  week  as  the  Presi- 
dent says,  in  effect.  In  a  public  speech  that 
these  same  Supreme  Court  Justices  can  and 
should  rewrite  our  Constitution  to  conform 
to  Ideological  considerations. 


(Prom  the  Evening  Star.  Washington,  DC, 
Aug,  31,  1961] 

By  William  S.  White) 

Contest  roE  the  .Sipreme  CotrHT;  Issue  of 
MoDEKNiSM  Versus  Fundamentalism  on 
Constitution    Sken    i.v    .Appointment 

Washington's  great  unuttered  question 
now  is  also  a  great  unspoken  national  issue, 
whether  or  not  all  the  {jeople  yet  know  it, 
and  one  as  profoundly  Important  as  it  is 
elusive  and  enigmatic. 

Toward  which  side  In  a  quiet  and  historic 
contest  for  the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  its  new  incoming  Justice, 
the  retiring  Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  Gold- 
berg, now  lean?  Will  it  be  toward  that 
constitutional  conservatism,  expressed  by  Ju- 
dicial self-restraint,  to  which  the  resigned 
Felix  Frankfurter  has  so  nobly  devoted  so 
much,  before  now,  at  last,  he  puts  down 
the  black  robes  of  an  office  whose  due  re- 
moteness and  impartiality  he  has  so  long  de- 
fended from  the  thrusts  of  Judicial  "mod- 
ernism"? 

Or  will  it  be  toward  that  reformist  ex- 
perimentation and  innovation,  that  thirst  to 
legislate  the  law  and  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion from  the  High  Bench  rather  than  to 
referee  the  law  as  written  by  Congress  and 
the  Constitution  as  written  by  the 
founders,  which  has  characterized  a  ma- 
jority of  the  present  Court? 

Never  in  all  the  long  history  of  the  most 
powerful  Judicial  body  in  all  the  world  has 
a  successor  Justice — Arthur  Goldberg — had 
to  step  Into  shoes  larger  and  more  fateful 
than  here  in  the  shoes  of  Feiix  Frankfurter. 
For  the  simple  truth  Is  that  Justice  Frank- 
furter, more  than  any  other  man  in  public 
life,  for  a  decade  has  been  occupied  with  a 
task  which  has  been  no  less  than  the  preser- 
vation of  the  principles  of  check  and  balance 
and  divided  powers  which  are  the  whole 
traditional  mean.ng  of  the  American  sys- 
tem. 

Insistently,  he  has  held  that  because  Judges 
happen  to  disagree  with  laws  of  Congress 
or  of  the  State  legislatures  is  no  good  reason 
to  strike  them  down  as  invalid.  Insistently 
he  has  he'.d  that  because  Judges  may  hap- 
pen to  be  dissatisfied  with  a  political  or 
moral  situation  Is  no  reason  for  them  to  use 
the  power  of  the  court  to  proclaim  political 
or  moral  reforms  by  act  of  court,  rather 
than  acts  of  Congress. 

Deeply,  Insistently  and  consistently,  and 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  foreign- 
born  (Vienna),  he  has  understood,  as  few 
Justices  have  understood,  the  deep  and 
terrible  necessity  of  avoiding  Judicial  en- 
croachment upon  the  Just  powers  of  the 
legislative  and  executive  arms  of  American 
Government. 

As  a  people  we  demand  the  shortcuts  of 
labels.  In  this  sense.  Justice  Frankfurter 
has  been  a  "conservative,"  where  much  of 
the  Court,  led  by  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren 
and  Justice  Hugo  Black,  has  been  "liberal." 
This  means  only  that  Justice  Frankfurter 
has  upheld  the  rights  of  the  system  against 
the  asserted  and  sometimes  only  alleged 
rights  of  individuals — but  only  where  the 
rights  of  the  system  .are  the  more  clearly 
guaranteed  under  the  Constitution.  And 
this  means,  in  turn,  that  he  has  understood, 
where  others  have  not.  the  exquisite  balance 
between  liberty  and  order,  between  freedom 
and    responsibility,    between    private    Judg- 


ment and  desire  and  national  good  and  In- 
terest, of  which  the  Constitution  Is  the  final 
symbol  and  expression. 

True  enough,  he.  himself,  has  concurred 
In  many  "liberal"  decisions  breaking  up  old 
traditions  and  ways  of  life,  as  he  did.  for 
Illustration,  in  the  antisegregatlon  case.  But 
wherever  he  has  done  so,  he  has  acted  with- 
out hatred  or  punitive  spirit  toward  section 
or  class,  without  exultation  and  without  re- 
gret. 

He  has  acted  as  a  man  called  to  sit  upon 
a  high  pedestal — a  pede.stal  he  has  never 
stained  by  an  excessive  puoiic  partisanship — 
and  umpire  the  most  comj^licated  of  all  re- 
lationships, that  t>etween  man  and  govern- 
ment and  government  and  man.  He  has  read 
the  law  for  what  It  is.  not  for  what  he  thinks 
it  should  have  been.  He  has  read  the  Con- 
stitution for  what  it  says,  not  for  what  be 
might  wish  It  had  said. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER  It  is  very  im- 
portant m  our  system  of  government  to 
realize  that  if.  as,  and  when  a  judge  be- 
comes an  advocate  in  connection  with 
the  performance  of  his  duties  on  the 
Bench  and  begins  to  interpret  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  of  this  country, 
not  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Con- 
stitution and  those  laws  as  they  are  writ- 
ten, and  impartially,  the  very  fact  of 
such  advocacy  begins  t-o  shape  the  fun- 
damental legal  structure  of  this  country. 

I  do  not  anticipate  that  Secretary 
Goldberg  will  become  an  advocate  on 
the  Bench.  I  rather  anticipate  that  he 
will  be  an  impartial  jurist  in  the  interest 
of  the  stability  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  legal  system  of  our  country.  How- 
ever, these  are  very  important  discus- 
sions of  the  whole  situation,  not  only  at 
this  time,  but  at  other  times,  both  past 
and  present,  and  therefore  merit  our 
serious  consideiation  in  connection  with 
the  High  Bench  of  this  country. 


ADDRESS  BY  RAYMOND  TRIBOU- 
LET.  MINISTER  OF  VETERANS  AF- 
FAIRS OF  FRANCE,   AT  VI^V  CON- 

VE.VTION 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  held  lUs  annual  national 
convention,  the  63d  m  ilie  history  of  the 
orpanization.  m  Minnea;x)lis.  Minn. 

This  year,  as  has  been  the  custom  of 
the  VFW  in  the  past,  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  prominent  leaders  addressed 
the  VFW  delegates,  In  addition  to  the 
civilian  and  military  leaders  of  the 
United  States  who  spoke  at  the  conven- 
tion, the  speakers  included  Mr  Raymond 
Triboulet.  Minister  of  Veterans  Affairs 
for  the  Republic  of  France,  Minister 
Triboulet,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
and  influential  members  of  President 
de  Gaulle's  Cabinet,  addressed  the  con- 
vention on  August  14.  Those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  hear  him  speak  on 
that  occasion  have  told  me  that  he  de- 
livered a  very  thoughtful  address.  Also, 
I  am  informed  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  speech  he  received  one  of  the  most 
enuthusiastic  and  prolonged  ovations  in 
the  history  of  the  VFW, 

This  thoughtful  act  by  the  VFW  of  in- 
viting Minister  Triboulet  to  be  a  guest  of 
the  VFW  at  its  National  Convention  is 
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another  demonstiation  of  how  the  VFW 
is  contributing  to  a  better  understand- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  our 
alhes.  Such  considerate  action  as  this 
by  the  VFW  makes  a  major  contribution 
to  strengthening  the  bond  which  must 
exist  between  our  Nation  and  those  with 
whom  we  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in 
resisting  Communist  aggression.  I 
would  also  like  to  mention  that  Minister 
Triboulet  was  accompanied  to  the  VFVV 
convention  by  Mr.  Robert- Andre  Vivien, 
Special  Assistant  to  Minister  Triboulet. 
and  Mr.  Jacques  Morette-Bourny,  Chief 
of  Staff  to  the  Minister. 

Mr.  Triboulet  was  introduced  to  the 
thousands  of  VFW  delegates  represent- 
ing the  1,300.000  oversea  combat  veter- 
ans who  comprise  the  membership  of  the 
VFW,  by  the  then  commander  in  chief, 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Hansen,  South  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  Commander  Hansen's  thought- 
ful, sincere,  and  eloquent  introduction  of 
Minister  Triboulet  merits,  I  believe, 
careful  reading. 

MmLstor  Tnboulei'.s  addrcs.s  contain;; 
numerous  thout;hl..s  und  ob>servi\iion.s 
concerning  the  Inteiiuvtlonul  .slluatiun 
Rnd  United  Stute.s-Fiench  rt'lHtion.sliip.>i 
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been  an  embodiment  of  th  .sc  sokllerly  vir- 
tues which  have  gained  for  'he  Pronch  fight- 
ing man  the  abiding  rc?prr'  ,-..:',  .idn.lriitlon 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreu-:.  W  ■.:< 

Mr.  R.'xymond  Trlb'  'i.'-  !.  :  !^  the  high 
position  of  Minister  of  \e-  r.:..  Affairs  In 
the  Rppubllc  of  FYanre.  A  k?radnate  of 
Saint -Cyr  (the  French  West  Point),  he  later 
attended  the  University  of  Paris  and  gradu- 
ated with  tJie  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws. 
He  later  obtained  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts  and  letters. 

At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  1939  he 
served  as  lieutenant  In  the  French  infantry 
and  was  nient ioned  In  dispatches  on  several 
occasions  during  the  bitter  conflict  of  1940. 
Captured  by  the  Germans,  he  was,  a  year 
later,  repatriated  to  Prance  because  of  seri- 
ous illness.     After  partial  recovery,  Minister 


Trlbou'.et  Joined  the  French  underground 
resistance  and  performed  a  major  role  In  es- 
tablishing the  clandestine  network  between 
France  and  her  allies. 

In  April  of  1944  Mr.  Triboulet  was  ap- 
pointed chief  of  the  liberation  committee 
and,  shortly  after  the  Allied  landing  In 
Normandy,  General  de  Gaulle  appointed  Mr. 
Triboulet  as  the  First  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  the  liberated  areas. 

In  1946  he  became  the  regional  Inspector 
for  the  military  government  in  the  occupied 
zone  of  the  Rhine.  Subsequently  he  was 
elected  a  Member  of  the  National  Assembly 
and  shortly  thereafter  became  president  of 
the  Social  Republican  Party  in  France.  In 
that  position  he  took  a  lead  In  persuading 
General  de  Gaulle  to  come  out  of  retirement 
and  Join  the  Government.  In  recognizing 
the  need  for  the  leadership  of  Charles  de 
G.itil'e,  Mr.  Triboulet  has  made  a  historic 
contribution  not  only  to  France,  but  to  the 
stability  of  Western  Europe  and  the  free 
world. 

Mr.  Trlboulefs  contnbiitlons  to  his  nation 
continued,  for  after  General  de  Gaulle  be- 
canie  Chief  of  State,  Mr.  Triboulet  was  en- 
trusted, together  with  38  other  Members  of 
tho  National  Aawmbly.  with  a  hlitorlc  re- 
^p  h.v.'i;;;<y  f  drafting  the  Couilltutlon  of 
!:.<•  I.:",  Ki  public  of  rranco.  PoUowlng 
!i.i  I'f  :  hut  de  QauUo  uppolnted  Mr  Trl- 
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I) aitipfit^ldi  of  Frnnrp,  will  Join  n\v  In  px« 
prrx-iutf  o\ir  moBt  h»nrlf»lt  gmtltudp  to 
Miiii^'.r  TrthMultt, 
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I'lMMiK.i  BY  Raymond  TmnovLKT,  MiNtaTKR 
or  Vktkhanm'  ArrAta*.  PaANtK 

DiMr   comradei.  thank   you,   yt«,   "thank 
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public, 

\fiv  kind  of  you  to  Invito  m«  hero 

M.d  to  me  iuch  a  warm  welcotn* 

.it  uiitlonal  convention  of  Votorano 

Wi-rs. 

1  k!  '.g  you  the  most  cordial  salutt 
(if  i\,:  \o  1!  I'll  iich  comrades,  veterans  of  two 
World  W.irs. 

Wo  ,irr  it  lends,  brothers  In  arms, 

V  1  h.r.c  icirned  to  understand  us,  under 
the  bc&t  conditions,  I  mean  by  suffering  and 
risking  your  lives  at  our  side  on  French  soil. 

Who,  among  you,  dear  American  com- 
rades, does  not  keep  In  his  heart,  since  his 
young  years,  the  rememberance  of  friend- 
ships more  lasting  than  any  other  memory, 
the  memory  of  many  landscapes  of  our  coun- 
try, even  the  memory,  sometimes,  of  a 
sweetheart. 

It  Is  through  these  dangers,  these  suf- 
ferings and  these  victories,  shared  alike,  that 
the  French  people  have  learned  to  know 
you.  Yes;  It  Is  recently,  that  through  your 
young  men,  strong,  daring,  and  gay,  we 
learned  In  June  1944,  In  Normandy,  to  know 
the  Immense  territory,  the  numerous  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

To  keep  always  present  the  memory  of 
these  battles  of  June  1944,  when  we  learned 
to  respect  each  other,  I  found  as  early  as 
1945,  the  D-day  commemoration  commit- 
tee   which    celebrates    solemnly    every    year 


the  anniversary  of  the  6th  of  June  In  the 
presence  of  great  leaders  of  Allied  armies, 
such  as  In  1951  General  Eisenhower,  who 
was  then  commander  In  chief  of  the  NATO 
Forces.  We  have  built  museums  and  monu- 
ments which  bring  to  life  again  for  the  war 
veterans  and  reveal  to  the  younger  gen- 
erations, this  victory  of  1944,  these  days 
of  danger  and  brotherhood. 
•  Thus  when  we  meet  again,  we  feel  at  once 
the  warm  comradeship  of  old  times:  we  Joke 
together,  we  are  ready  to  help  each  other, 
and  also  we  are  frank  with  each  other. 

Today,  reunited  by  this  convention  of 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  we  must  under- 
stand that  nothing  has  changed,  that  our 
battle  of  1917-18,  and  1942-45  Is  not  ended, 
that  we  must  still  be  first  to  fight  for  peace 
and  a  free  world,  and  therefore  that  our 
close  friendship  Is  more  needed  than  ever. 
War  veterans  are  not  simple  minded:  dan- 
gers and  death  do  not  surprise  them  and  do 
not  frighten  them.  They  do  not  close  their 
eyes  to  the  truth.  They  can  see  clearly 
that  since  1945,  when  the  totalitarian  regime 
of  Hitler  was  defeated,  the  most  dangerous 
enemy  of  the  free  world  has  beconie  the 
totalitarian  regime  of  Stalin  and  today  of 
Khrushchev. 

It  is  an  Implacable,  totnlUnrlun  doctrine. 
Ignoring  all  moral  und  religious  notions  In 
favor  of  the  political  ImpemtlvM  of  tl>p 
IMxrty;  It  li  an  Immense  ar«pn«l  of  rooknti 
and  atomic  bnnibs  of  whUh  Mr  Khrvi- 
shrhev  prides  himself  all  yrnr  round.  thjp«ts 
In  his  mouth  and  shoe  in  hand 

Fiir  we  must  be  nlnpere  and  clear  minded 
this  threat  U  growing  uiul   »liue    lU4ft,   tl>e 
foiitnuinlsts  have  ndvnnred 

The  duly  of  wnr  vetprans  Is  clear  It  Is  n 
duty  of  fr«nHne*«  We  must  admit  the  fall- 
ures  of  the  free  world  nnd  h»ynlly  state  their 
ra\»oes.  In  order  to  f>nd  the  remedies  before 
It  Is  too  late,  In  one  word,  In  order  to  gntii 
victory,  the  purpose  of  every  war  velernn 
OenerRl  dt  0«uU»,  who  with  the  great 
President  Rotwivelt  and  Mr  iMuirvhlll,  was 
one  of  our  leaders  in  the  last  World  Wnr, 
gives  frankly  his  opinion,  in  the  nan\e  of 
France.  This  opinion  may  not  pleaae  every- 
one, b\it  when  danger  Is  here,  one  mvist  stop 
trying  to  please,  one  must  fare  danger  efTl- 
clently. 

We  note  that  since  1945,  the  free  w«»r1d 
has  been  held  at  bay  by  c«>mm\inl»m  and 
General  de  Oa\ille,  In  the  name  of  France, 
tells  us  that  this  Is  so  bociuise  the  free  world 
Is  not  united. 

Of  course  there  Is  NATO,  but  we  say  that 
the  structure  of  NATO  belongs  to  the  last 
world  wnr  and  Is  not  adapted  to  today's  war 
and  even  less  tomorrow's,  NATO  la  going 
through  a  crisis,  obvious  since  a  few  years 
and  underlined  by  the  resignation  of  Gen- 
eral Norstad, 

This  does  not  stop  Prance  from  remain- 
ing within  NATO,  the  most  reliable  and 
faithful  ally:  whether  In  the  U  3  case  or 
In  the  Berlin  sltvn\tlon.  Prance  has  always 
supported  the  United  States  strongly;  I 
would  even  suggest  that  In  certain  cases, 
France  has  been  stronger  than  the  United 
States. 

But   the   most   Important   thing   today   Is 
that  Americans  and  French  veterans  get  to- 
gether and  agree  on  solutions  for  NATO. 
I  see  four: 

Tlie  first  one  Is  that  NATO  must  be 
widened,  as  It  was  created  for  a  European 
war  and  the  Communist  world  Is  fighting  and 
winning  elsewhere  than  In  Eiu-ope.  It  Is  as 
If  NATO  was  meant  for  the  defense  of  Texas: 
it  would  be  useless  as  neither  Texas  nor 
Europe  is  directly  threatened  at  the  moment. 
It  Is  on  secondary  fronts,  such  as  the  East, 
Middle  East,  and  Africa  that  communism 
acts  and  wins. 

On  these  secondary  fronts,  NATO  does  not 

come  Into  play,  and  the  free  world  Is  divided. 

This  deadly  division  of  the  free  world  shows 

even    In    the    discussions    and    votes   of   the 


United  Nations,  created  to  bring  pjeace  and 
cooperation,  which,  in  New  York  iteelf,  the 
largest  city  of  the  largest  free  Nation,  has 
become  a  tribune.  I  would  say  n  stage  for  the 
propaganda  of  conununisni 

This  uiili^n  of  the  free  world  on  all  conti- 
nents is  es.'iential  so  tiiat  the  free  world  may 
fight  commur.Lsm  w.tl;  efficient  weapons  and 
win. 

The  second  solution  is  that  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  undisputed  leader  of 
the  defense  of  the  free  world,  consider  this 
defense  as  a  common  task  and  commit  them- 
selves completely  After  the  experience  of 
the  two  World  Wars,  the  French  war  veter- 
ans are  ctinvinced  that  there  are  no  more 
dreams  here  of  what  was  called  Isolationism. 

It  Is  undeniable  that  the  day  when  com- 
munism would  start  to  attack  an  essential 
front,  such  as  an  old  European  nation,  the 
Americans  would  soon  be  drawn  Into  action 
as  well  as  the  French  Bn  N.ATO  has  t>een 
created  precisely  lor  the  purpose  of  discour- 
aging the  agKre.s.sor  by  Utting  It  be  known 
that  we  would  light  togi'iher  in  concert  from 
the  beginning  and  not  In  scattered  order, 
France  3  years  uhc.d  ,us  In  1914  and  '2  years 
ahead  as  In  mau 
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(It'iiriiU  (le  Gaulle  Is  only  »>vpii-.i»:nu'  iiic 
ti '  iHg  of  all  war  veterans,  Prpin  i  !  >  .aii»< 
h  •  i!>iM  t  nm  sure,  American,  who  ttnuniiHi 
111  (iiiiiiii-  snorincea  that  Prance  >  frn-d 
(hiiing  (hp  two  World  Wars  whllt  Qghtiug  in 
the  front  lines  In  short.  Prance  l*  oner 
mor«  rtddy  to  aufTrr  tomorrow,  if  nr,  c^«at\ 
tht    first    rommunlht     impact,    but     i      la 

•hOUld  dlf-pii'r  11'.  thi-  right  and  thr  du'S 
to  Orn.uP,/e  out  i.wn  drfpnur  and  i-  pat'iii- 
p«t«  at  Ihr  h'p  lr\rl  In  the  dn  i- i  :  n.aKli'iH 
process  r-l  a  >■  itiilli-!;  dc-fi  l.'T  i'  ;■  r.  ).,  :>  j 
due.  d  Hi  t  \  11  tl.h'ik  di-a!  i  .n.r  ail.  .<.  !  ',  >a- 
free   nation    wim   nulletrd    the   ini».t 

l.usl.v      thr     f  nirth     ^o!\|t|  in      In     that     \M' 

(iiM.rra   ill'  Gaullt  urges 
tic   run    toward  Khru- 
'!-,  thr  commiinaenae  of 
f   lihrr   und   of   thr   .itntrMnun    matured 
ot,'h     i\     long    and     hard    rxprrlencr       l! 
u."*!ii'hr\    w.int.i   war    I'oi::  rsslonm   will    not 
I    .iNoiding    It     and    i!    a.s   wr    \rr\'    nnirii 
•      he    i\nrn    r.  ''.     \v,a!.!     ua;      there     l.s    no 
re.uion  to  vii-ld  '.     !.;s  drn.ai.d^ 

ThiTc  arc   thr  .«->  latl  >n.s   !l,,it    the   w.ir  vet- 
eran.s    <    -.ild    suggest    to    their    k'o\ornn>entR 
Tl-.csc    s<  ;  itims   would    linp.y     uf   course 
!  .(•  !ii  .<!;ruations  of  Structure  and  of  pro- 
id. ;;c.  ,tnu  an  Improved  organization  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

But  above  all.  the  United  States  and 
France  shotild  understand  each  other  and 
stand  by  each  oth.er  completely  And  theie 
lies  the  essential  role  of  the  war  veteran.': 
Khru.shchev  declare-  tli.ii  Aineruans  are 
Imperialists  and  lu.«!  foil  wers  repeat  tiiat 
you  are  bankers  .i:id   heartless  merchants. 

You  can  rely  on  us.  French  war  veterans 
to  deny  and  destroy  these  lies  We  liave 
suffered  side  by  side,  in  the  dangers  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  battlefields  Wiv,  there  ever 
such  an  unselfish  fight  as  yours,  American 
comrades,  risking  your  life  thousands  of 
miles  away  from  your  native  country,  to  free 
France  that  you  knew  so  little? 

Khrushchev  and  his  followers  call  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle  a  dictator  and  the  French  peo- 
ple  European   imperialists   and   colonialists. 


We  rely  on  you,  dear  comrades,  American 
veterans,  to  deny  and  destroy  these  lies. 

General  de  Gaulle  is  an  ex;3enenoed  Presl- 
derit:  he  acts  wisely:  he  is  an  old  soldier: 
he  S!)eHkE  frankly  But  he  is  the  rme  wiu.i 
in  1944  restored  the  Republic,  abolished  by 
the  NazLs. 

Finally.  I  as*'  you,  my  dear  fellow  veterans 
from  America,  to  hold  Klirushchev  up  to 
ridicule,  as  we  do.  for  his  accusing  France 
of  being  imperialistic  and  colonialist  The 
but^'her  of  Budapest  indeed  has  no  lesson 
to  teach  this  nation  of  ours  wiilch  In  3  years 
succeeded  In  decolonizing  more  than  12  Afri- 
can countries  and  among  them  Algeria, 
where  such  a  difficult  problem  of  coexistence 
between  communities  has  to  be  solved.  In 
the  procefs  we  managed  to  maintain  the  new 
Independent  republics  In  the  Western  camp, 
wherein  civilization  and  liberty  thrive  Joint- 
ly. May  I  recall  that,  according  to  the  last 
report  of  the  OCDE  (an  economic  agency  of 
the  Atlantic  Community),  France  is  first  In 
the  world  as  far  as  the  assistance  to  the 
underdeveloped  countries  Is  concerned'' 
Every  French  citizen  contributes  |27  a  year 
to  this  effort;  It  la  true  that  you  follow  close 
on  us  since  your  own  average  individual  con- 
tribution la  a  yearly  120 

Actually  we,  veterans,  ha\r   u   prominent 
part    to   play   In    tht-    niati.i.r,    ,,:      .,r    ts^ 
I'uuntriea:   We  moht    i  irar    up   ,ui\    n.i.M^i. 
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.MMHIINTMFNT  OF  WILLIAM  WIL- 
LAHI)  WIHTZ  AS  SECHFTAHY  OF 
1.AHOR 

Ml'  DOUGLAS  Maiian;  PliMdri.t  Iho 
Picsldcnt  of  tliO  United  Stales  niudi 
another  cxti-RordinnMly  good  iippomt- 
nient  ye.sleidny  when  he  de.siunrxted  Mr 
Wilhiun  WiUard  Wirtz,  of  Ilhnois  to  be 
Secietiuy  of  Labor,  to  .succeed  Artliir 
Ooldbn>' 

Mr.  Wirtz  has  had  a  dlstink".i.s!ied  loc- 
oid  m  the  practice  of  law,  a.v  ii  i^r'.fi :  ■-or 
of  law  at  Noitiiwestcin  Unixcisiiy  a-  a 
Oo\ernmcnt  official  during  World  War 
II.  and  a.s  a  skilled  and  impaitiai  a:id 
hml;!y  .succes.sful  mediator  and  arbi'ra- 
tor  in  labor  disputes  since  Wosld  War 
II 

He  lia.';  br-rn  Under  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  Mr  Qoldberp  dunnc  the  past  year 
and  a  half  He  has  covered  himself 
with  glory. 

We  are  losing  a  preat  .Secretary  of 
Labor,  who  will  become  a  truly  great 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  we 
are  cainini!  in  his  place  as  Secretary 
of  Labor  one  of  the  most  competent 
men  in  the  country. 

I  cannot  help  bvit  be  proud  of  my 
State,  uhich  has  furnished  Lo  tlie  Nation 


two  extraordinary  men  in  the  persons 
of  Arthur  Goldberp  and  William  WlUard 
Wirtz. 


CONGRESSIONAL    SELF-RESTRAINT 
IN   MILITARY   EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President, 
the  Senator  from  Wi.'^consin  [Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE]  has  been  perf ermine  a  valuable 
service  to  Congress  and  the  country  in 
his  continuous  effort.'^  to  point  out  the 
nature  and  consequences  of  the  current 
practice  of  largely  undisciplined  spend- 
ing for  military  purposes 

In  his  speeches  and  m  his  untiring 
efforts  to  apply  the  principles  he  advo- 
cates to  specific  appropriation  bills,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  pointed  out 
that  our  huge  Military  Establishment 
seems  to  have  an  unchallenged  pro- 
pensity to  suck  in  vast  amounts  of  money 
for  purposes  not  necessarily  based  on 
rational  spending  choices.  It  is  a  special 
Irony  of  this  fiituation  that  this  rapid 
pump.ia:  o!  o;;r  t  f.stjuice.s  aito  the  mili- 
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impossible  to  achieve. 

Peace  with  freedom  la  our  objective  Our 
military  force  Is  a  meana  to  help  achieve  that 
objective,     Nothing  more. 

There  It  an  immense  potential  danger, 
however,  In  our  reliance  on  military  power, 
the  danger  which  former  Prerldent  Elsen- 
hower, a  lifelong  soldier,  wnrned  against 
when  he  said  his  farewell  speech  to  the 
Nation: 

"In  the  councils  of  government,  we  must 
guard  against  the  acquisition  of  unwar- 
ranted Influence,  whether  sought  or  un- 
sought, by  the  military-Industrial  complex. 
The  potential  for  the  disastrous  rise  of  mis- 
placed power  exists  and  will  persist.  We 
must  never  let  the  weight  of  this  combina- 
tion endanger  our  liberties  or  democratic 
processes.  We  should  take  nothing  for 
granted.  Only  an  alert  and  Itnowledgeable 
citizenry  can  compel  the  proper  meshing  of 
the  huge  Industrial  and  military  machinery 
of  defense  with  our  peaceful  methods  and 
goals,  so  that  security  and  llbery  may  prosper 
together." 

My  own  experience  in  the  Senate  has 
shown  me  the  painful  Inability  of  our  demo- 
cracy to  resist  the  momentum  of  excessive 
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spending   and    w.iit.e    tiiat    accompanies   cixij 
vast  Military  EsiabUshment. 

On  August  3.  1961,  the  US  Senate  voted. 
87  to  4,  to  buy  a  hundred  additional  B~52  and 
B-58  manned  bombers  at  a  cost  of  $525 
million.  This  resounding  mandate  Tor 
b'.imbers  was  passed  in  spite  of  tlie  fact  that: 

1.  President  Kennedy  had  not  requested 
these  bombers  in  his'  $47  billion  defence 
budget 

2.  Secret,iry  of  De'.cnsc  Hober'  McNamara 
hftd  testirled  before  tl-e  Anr.ed  Services  and 
A'lpropria'iir.s  ("■  iiv.n^lt  tees  of  both  H<  \ises 
of  "coiigress  th  it  ppivuren'.ent  of  the  addi- 
tional bombt-Ts  waj  n^'i  necessary  f.j-  iho 
jiauona;  tlefense 

,!  \').ty  llfrf:'.ai5  LVparHnei.l  ofTl^  ia!s  re- 
»pou.'«liJ;c  U-r  »'.r,>tf|5y  iTKiwi'vli  and  ilc'.i'.- 
o|>mc!;t,  ni\d  p!  cui't'i\n*Mi,  a'.,  !p«ti:\ed 
iitJuP."-'  !■.■!'.  iiiiJ  till'!"!'  plaui'i 

4  \\\  \  «irnnk;;v  W'^rdrd  U-crr  l.^  n>r  ifo! 
the  ttav  >)eroit%  l!>e  Mi'i>.\'o  \  >ie  Sfctrliviv 
McNamar.x  \^  rose 

I  rrpr.'Xt  >ny  prr-inusly  sUvii'd  opiniin 
that  U  l!»  ii'^t  nivcv'asY  !.  i  the  (.■onKrfc*  to 
nppr  ipria^e  funds  i;>  H'-c.,;  vear  H>*U  ab>.\r 
a(tMunis'r,i''.'ia  rrrpif'sts  t  .r  H  5J  and  H  5rt 
b  anbers  Ir.hrrei,!  In  '!v,s  is  my  hnhef  !ha' 
t'^.-^  pr'Ki'i'-M'-'n  ff  n  52  s  and  R  5fi's  l<s  r\l- 
readv  adequately  proteotod  fir  the  period 
Of  time  involved  In  our  lurthcr  study  ul  the 
bomber  concept  " 

Only  three  Senators  Jumed  me  In  votinp 
for  my  amendment,  which  would  have  elim- 
inated this  appropriation.  In  the  Senate 
debate,  we  had  made  an  overwhelming  case 
against  spending  more  than  half  a  billion 
dollars  in  this  way.  Yet  some  95  percent 
of  the  Senators  voting  that  day  rejected  the 
logic  of  the  case,  rejected  the  advice  of  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  his 
aides,  and  voted  to  appropriate  the  funds. 
This  was  more  money  than  was  spent  in  that 
year  by  the  Federal  Government  for  medical 
research;  more  than  was  spent  for  all  Federal 
housing  programs;  more  than  the  budgets  al- 
located to  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  and  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service  combined. 

This  episode  is  worth  noting  because  it  Is 
a  classic  example  of  providing  money  In  the 
name  of  defense  which  Is  not  based  on  a  solid 
analysis  of  our  military  requirements.  It  is 
a  symptom  of  a  growing  tendency  to  use 
defense  to  Justify  Federal  spending  thafs 
not  really  needed  for  military  purposes. 

As  a  rationalization  for  Federal  expendi- 
ture, national  defense  has  few  peers.  Pro- 
grams that  wouldn't  get  a  second  look  from 
Congress  flit  through  if  they  are  attached  to 
an  Armed  Forces  appropriation.  Yet  substan- 
tial portions  of  our  military  budgets  do  not 
provide  the  kind  of  specific  military  strength 
that  is  needed. 

These  extra  expenditures  often  are  excused 
on  the  grounds  that  they  "strengthen  the 
economy."  Undoubtedly  they  serve  to  keep 
assembly  lines  going  and  plants  running,  but 
whether  the  production  of  millions  or  bil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  of  unnecded  hardware 
can  be  described  as  useful  employment  of 
ht'man   and   natural   resources   is   doubtful. 

Defense  spending  not  related  to  military 
needs  also  wins  support  for  other  reasons. 
An  influential  Congressman,  a  member  of 
the  key  Appropriations  Committee,  put  It 
this  way  In  a. recent  public  statement: 

"I  am  convinced  defense  is  only  one  of  the 
factors  that  enter  into  our  determination  for 
defense  spending.  The  others  are  pump 
priming,  spreading  the  immediate  benefits  of 
defense  spending,  taking  care  of  all  services, 
giving  all  defense  contractors  a  fair  share, 
spreading  the  military  bases  to  include  all 
sections,  etc.  There  Is  no  State  In  the  Union 
and  hardly  a  district  in  a  State  which  doe.sn't 
have  defense  spending,  contracting,  or  a  de- 
fense establishment.  We  see  the  effect  in 
public  and  congressional  insistence  on  con- 
tinuing contracts,  or  operating  military 
basc.=   though  the  need  has  expired." 


I  reject  these  excuses  for  military  spend- 
ing, not  Just  because  they  result  In  a  mas- 
sive unnecessary  expenditure  of  tax  funds, 
but  also  because  I  believe  that  the  prime 
purp<)se  of  our  military  and  defense  capa- 
bility should  be  to  make  possible  meaning- 
ful negotiations  aimed  at  securing  peace  and 
protecting  freedom. 

•  We  arm  to  parley,"  said  Sir  Winston 
Churchill,  and  President  Kennedy  has  echoed 
his  words  I  do  not  believe  that  the  present 
conili.  I  oi  the  Interests  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  bloc  lu  many  corners  of  the 
world  permits  Rny  substantial  reduction  In 
ur  niUitiu-y  cnpnblUUes,  Muny  InUtvUUiaU 
wii.nn  I  respect  do  believe  that  steps  towurd 
d.n  uin.uniMtt,  perhAps  unklAterHl  steps, 
\^  uid  ii<>  u  >  r\U  features  vtwivrd  thnwtni 
ii\o  tout  s\  ir  olimdie.  X  beHeve,  however, 
that  ^o.iit  i!)ti')\i\Klkteno«,  p«rUavUAr)y  In  the 
diitiivht  iwvun  si- uatum.  require*  ihe  Unued 
stylos  (v\  no,.'  ii\  itti  strei^tfth.  Only  In 
ti.N  w  u  Will  o,;t  uo8oU(it.ors  be  Rble  to  con\< 
in:tnd  t:.t'  ir.<«p«ct  M  the  eonferenet  (Able 
iiuii   I*  rs.^i  I  i,\i  If  effectlvr  Rirreemenu  «re 

to  be    \rhlr\  rd 

Uiir.,|tim:\tely.  va.^t  portion.^  of  our  mili- 
tary cxpeiidltvire  are  not  based  on  h  8ob*r 
analysis  of  the  military  strength  needed  to 
deter  Soviet  ambitions  and  to  facilitate  con- 
structive negotiations.  Indeed,  nnost  of  the 
lobbying  that  goes  on  In  favor  of  Increased 
defense  si>endlng  bears  little  relation  to  our 
Nation's  actual  hard  defense  needs.  And 
the  lobbying  Is  substantial — often  open, 
sometimes  more  subtle.  It  feeds  on  the 
"anything  goes  for  defense"  attitude  that 
transforms  otherwise  fiscally  responsible 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  Into  open- 
fisted  spendthrifts. 

The  paradox  is  that  this  attitude  may  be 
resulting  In  a  weaker  defense  as  well  a.s 
swollen  defense  budgets.  The  heaviest  lobby- 
ing pressure — and  the  most  potent  with  Con- 
gress— is  to  hold  on  to  old  weapons,  keep 
old  assembly  lines  going  and  maintain  old 
jobs.  In  an  age  when  spectacular  changes 
In  military  technology  are  routine,  such  an 
attitude  Is  dangerous  In  the  extreme. 

The  most  important  defense  "lobby"  is 
so  obvious  it  is  often  overlooked  since  it 
consists  of  Members  of  Congress,  both  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives.  In  an  under- 
standable zeal  to  aid  Industry  and  workers 
in  home  States  and  districts,  many  Con- 
gressmen In  effect  act  as  highly  potent 
lobbyists  for  military  spending. 

As  a  Senator,  I  feel  that  an  appeal  from 
a  firm  In  my  State  asking  for  help  In  getting 
a  defense  contract  merits  my  support.  In- 
deed, it  is  hardly  fair  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  an  area  for  Its  legislative  repre- 
sentatives not  to  work  to  channel  defense 
expenditures  to  it.  since  other  Congressmen 
from  other  States  are  doing  their  level  best 
to  attract  those  funds. 

An  able  Congressman  from  West  Virginia, 
liberal  Democrat  Ken  Hechler,  In  June  of 
1959  put  It  this  way  in  a  speech  in  the 
House: 

"I  am  fimily  against  the  kind  of  logrolling 
which  would  subject  our  defense  program  to 
narrowly  sectional  or  selfish  pulling  and 
hauling.  But  I  am  getting  pretty  hot  under 
the  collar  about  the  way  my  State  of  West 
Virginia  is  shortchanged  in  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  installations.  I  am  going  to  stand 
up  on  my  hind  legs  and  roar  until  West 
Virginia  gets  the  fair  treatment  she  de- 
serves." 

As  long  as  a  large  milit.ary  budget  is  a  fact 
of  life  In  our  country,  I  must  agree  with 
Congre.'-sman  Hechler's  contention  that  due 
attention  should  be  paid  to  achieving  a  rea- 
sonable distribution  of  defense  procurement 
around  the  country.  It  would  be  foolish  to 
overlook  the  economic  impact  of  defense 
spending,  which  can  help  promote  economic 
growth  and  employment  In  areas  suffering 
from  severe  depression  or  recession. 


But  the  Important  point  Is  that  this 
should  not  be  permitted  to  lap  over  into  the 
realm  where  decisions  on  what  Is  needed  to 
assure  adequate  military  capability  are  made 
It  is  one  thing  to  use  commonsense  a:ul 
good  Judgment  in  deciding  where  certain 
items  should  be  manufactured,  taking  ac- 
count of  costs,  unemployment,  strategic  dls- 
perFal,  transportation,  and  bo  forth.  But 
it  Is  quite  a  dlfjercnt  thing  to  let  nonmlUtary 
factors  Influence  the  choice  of  wenpons, 
and  with  It  the  type  of  niUUary  di:i  r.  .  .»nd 
the  size  of  the  defense  budget  to  wiiKh  our 
Nation  Is  committed. 

Tesllfylnit  before  %  House  fcubconimliti-e  u 
few  years  ftno.  nn  olHoer  ol  a  m«J<>r  Ueun*© 
ountrnotor  snld: 

"Mnny  ot  th«  most  Important  decUlont  lu 
the  defense  of  our  oouittry  i\re  not  mnde  by 
militrtrv  ttH-hnlrUns,  Thry  me  m\m\9  in  the 
Connrw*  ut  the  I'nltMi  »ti»te«" 

1  tlu  not  \Y\\nk  thl»  »««ten>rnt  U  nxMjnvte 
But  It  Is  obvUuw  tl\t»t  n\any  Otnurewnirn  »r» 
ns  If  It  were  true  The  ease  of  the  Nlkr-f.eus 
«ntl-mli»slle«n»li««lle  Is  t\  good  lUv»str*UiMV 

The  first  succeMful  pn^if  tent  of  thU 
WFiipoti  took  plnce  lt\  July  IWtJ.  A  Nlkr-Tieu-* 
rocket  llred  from  n  Puoinc  Islnnd  lntrroepte<l 
A  rocket  that  had  brcn  fired  from  another 
Island,  scoring  the  United  States  equivalent 
to  Khrushchev's  boast  that  Soviet  rockets 
could  hit  a  fly  In  outer  space.  The  Defenne 
Department  indicated  there  had  l>een  a  previ- 
ous unsuccessful  attempt  to  test  this  device 
The  restraint  of  the  public  announcement 
made  it  clear  that  there  is  a  long  way  to 
go  before  the  Nike-Zeus  can  be  counted  on 
reliably  to  perform  Its  allotted  task  of  meet- 
ing and  destroying  incoming  enemy  nuclear 
missiles. 

Yet  as  long  ago  as  February  1961 — Just 
after  President  Kennedy  took  cflBce — a  num- 
ber of  Congressmen  rose  to  sing  the  pral.«es 
of  the  Nlke-Zeus  system,  urging  that  a  $410 
million  production  commitment  be  made  at 
once.  The  speeches  occurred  after  an  article 
appeared  In  the  magazine  Army  with  a  map 
showing  how  much  of  the  $410  million  would 
be  spent  in  each  of  37  States.  Each  of  the 
congressional  Nlkc-Zeus  enthusiasts  repre- 
sented one  of  those  States. 

More  recently,  a  member  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  wearied  Pentagon 
witnesses  by  his  repeated  requests  that  the 
Defense  Department  see  'Ahat  could  be  done 
to  titlHze  a  costly  but  obsolete  Item  manu- 
factured lu  his  home  district. 

The  debate  on  the  B  70  t>cmber  (renamed 
the  RS-70,  for  "reconnaisance  strike")  this 
year  resulted  In  Congress'  adding  a  generom 
ladle  of  funds  for  further  development  and 
procurement  of  this  controversial  plane  do- 
sired  by  the  Air  Force.  In  the  montHs  lead- 
ing up  to  that  conclusion,  dozens  of  Con- 
gressmen expounded  on  the  virtues  ot  the 
RS-70. 

Certainly  there  is  nothing  sinister  about 
these  kinds  of  public  statements  and  in- 
quiries. Each  of  the  Senators  and  Congress- 
men unquestionably  had  a  right  to  tout  the 
virtues  of  products  of  his  State  or  district. 
Hov.ever,  the  total  effect  of  the  utterances  is, 
at  best,  misleading.  It  can  be  more  serious 
than  that  if  It  sways  the  Jvidgment  of  the 
mllitr.ry  decisionmakers.  These  public  en- 
thusiasms for  specific  kinds  of  military  hard- 
ware are  not  based  on  an  Informed  evalua- 
tion of  our  defense  needs — though  garbed  In 
language  which  makes  them  appear  that 
way — but  rather  on  the  benefits  they  confer 
on  a  particular  region  or  industry  or  branch 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

They  also  have  the  effect  of  encouraging 
the  "anything  goes  for  defense"  attitude 
which  makes  fiscal  responsibility  in  other 
aspects  of  Federal  policy  appear  so  futile. 
The  competition  for  contract  awards  Is  cer- 
tainly easier  for  everyone  when  there  is  a 
larger  pie  to  dish  out.  The  argument  is  made 
that  we  should  err  on  the  side  of  caution. 
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More,  It  Is  said,  is  better  than  war.  The 
authoritative  Congressional  Quarterly  has 
reported  that  Members  of  Congress  went  so 
far  as  to  telephone  President  Elsenhower  to 
tell  him  they  were  voting  for  higher  defense 
appropriations  in  response  to  local  pressures 
generated  by  the  Pentagon. 

In  a  colloquy  with  me  In  the  Senate  re- 
cently. Senator  Richakd  B.  Ru.ssell.  of 
Georgia,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  a  member  of  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  made 
the  following  remarkable  statement: 

"There  U  siuneilung  about  prtparing  fur 
destruction  that  causes  men  to  be  more 
cnrrless  In  spending  money  thi\n  they  wutild 
b*   If   they    were   bttilrtlng   for   constructive 

rurpo•^s  Why  ihttt  is  J  do  not  know,  but 
have  uhNfivrd  over  a  period  of  almost  SO 
y«Ari  lu  the  ii«uate,  ihnt  there  Is  sumethlnM 
About  buylud  Aru«s  with  which  to  kill,  iu 
(iMUruy,  to  wipe  out  gIUm,  auU  to  ttbllVerate 
|r»at  lraui4>urtMilon  AytlMUA  whioh  cAvines 
\w\x  not  to  rtokou  iht  dullar  t^Mt  as  cUwely 
as  they  do  «hen  they  think  about  pntper 
hovislng  aud  the  care  of  the  health  ot  huntun 
beings." 

The  kind  of  waste  that  troubles  me  is  what 
results  from  the  effort  to  perpetuate  the  pro- 
duction of  Items  that  are  not  needed  to 
maintain  our  military  strength.  It  Is  this 
that   Is  so    profoundly   wrong. 

I  am  confident  that  Secretary  McNamara 
fully  shares  my  view  on  this.  With  great 
dedication  and  skill  he  has  pursued  a  course 
of  deciding  on  the  basis  of  evidence  and 
logic  what  military  capability  is  needed,  then 
setting  out  to  procure  Jiist  that  amount  of 
strength  in  the  most  efficient  possible  way. 

He  is  apparently  unmoved  by  the  apf>eals 
cf  Industry,  Congressmen,  or  the  service 
branches  that  he  glv  special  consideration 
to  pet  projects.  In  his  determination  to 
continue  this  policy  he  deserves  full  support. 
In  addition,  he  has  undertaken  a  compre- 
hcn.^lve  cost -reduction  program  which  in  5 
years  Is  expected  to  cut  Defense  Department 
spending  by  $3  billion  per  year. 

In  fact,  due  to  Secretary  McNamara 's  de- 
termination, there  Is  a  happy  ending  to  the 
$525  million  manned-bomber  procurement 
that  the  Senate  voted  last  Augu.'^t.  When 
this  year's  appropriation  w.as  up,  the  Secre- 
tary reported  that  he  had  not  spent  the 
money  and  that,  accordingly,  the  Air  Force 
budget  request  was  reduced  by  that  amount. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  I 
should  like  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  meeusures  on  the  calendar  to 
which  there  Is  no  objection,  beginning 
with  Calendar  No.  1888. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  ap- 
propriate place  an  explanation  for  the 
reasons  for  the  legislation  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  proceed  with  the  call  of 
the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calendar 
No.  1888. 


DELAWARE- NEW  JERSEY  COMPACT 
TO  ESTABLISH  DELAWARE  RIVER 
AND  BAY  AUTHORITY 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  783) 
granting  con.'^cnt  of  Congress  to  the 
State  of  Delaware  and  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  to  enter  into  a  compact  to  estab- 
lish the  Delaware  River  and  Bay   Au- 
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thoriLy  for  the  development  of  the  area 
in  both  States  bordering  the  Delaware 
River  ajid  Bay  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  readme,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1927).  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excei-pt 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcohd, 
as  follows : 

rr'nrosR 

The  purp(^»e  of  Htnise  Joint  Reslutlon  Tja 
Is  to  jfTftnt  the  consent  of  rongress.  hi  f 
qtjired  under  seetlon  10.  article  I  of  the  Oon» 

iitltv»tl<»n,  to  the  Mtotpii  of  J>fl»\v  >if  ^}m\  Npw 
Jtrvey  tu  ruter  Inlu  n  (-t>ni)>,i>  I  I  r-,;  ,h|<ol\ 
the  !>■      ■•    T    I,     .  I     .1  .1    [\.<\    ,^^,|!...l  .i\    I  tr 

de^'«'^    .    ,^  I      <     ;   M    .      I,    !v..i;.    ,<,l,.jr»    !■.  iC\l|-!  i;\|J 

the  Uelawiue  Itn-t  ■  i  ii.\  The  e<»tnpact 
has  been  adupttu  t>  i.u  .tUcal  leglalsvtlon 
ot  the  twoStatM. 

BTATtMtMT 

In  summary,  the  compact  eBlabll.-shcs  the 
authority  for  the  purposes  of:  (a)  Planning 
and  constructing  crossings;  (b)  planning 
and  constructing  transportation  and  termi- 
nal facilities:  and  (e)  performance  of  other 
functions  hereafter  entrusted  by  the  States. 
Five  commissioners  will  be  appointed  by  each 
State;  three  from  each  State  being  required 
for  a  quorum  and  also  for  authority  action. 
The  compact  details  the  powers  to  be  exer- 
cised by  the  authority  and  also  permits  It 
to  be  given  additional  powers.  The  author- 
itv  will  be  authorized  to  collect  tolls  on 
crossings  and  facilities  and  to  pledge  tolls 
for  the  repayment  of  borrowings.  The  ag- 
gregate of  such  tolls  must  be  at  least  suf- 
ficient to  defray  operating  and  acquisition 
costs  and  the  establishment  of  reserves. 

THE  COMPACT 

Article  I  of  the  compact  contains  its  title. 

Article  II  sets  forth  definitions. 

Article  III  pledges  the  cooperation  of  the 
two  States. 

Article  IV  establishes  the  authority  and 
sets  forth  its  purposes. 

Article  'V  provides  for  the  composition  of 
the  authority,  the  terms  of  commissioners, 
their  removal,  replacement,  and  reimbtirse- 
ment. 

Article  VT  provides  the  requirements  for 
authority  action. 

Article  Vn  sets  forth  In  detail  the  general 
powers  of  the  authority,  which  appear  to 
conform  to  those  set  forth  in  other  inter- 
state authority   compacts. 

Article  Vm  provides  that  additional  pow- 
ers may  be  given  the  authority  by  the  States 
or  by  the  Congress. 

Article  IX  endows  the  authority  with  the 
power  of  eminent  domain. 

Article  X  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
tolls  and  makes  provision  for  their  applica- 
tion. 

Article  XI  contains  a  convenant  between 
the  States  and  with  the  holders  of  obliga- 
tions of  the  authority  for  which  there  may 
be  pledged  the  tolls  and  revenue  of  any 
crossing  or  facility,  that  the  States  will  not, 
so  long  as  such  obligations  remain  outstand- 
ing, impair  the  power  of  the  authority  to 
establish  tolls  and  will  not  so  long  as  such 
obligations  remain  outstanding,  authorize 
any  crossing  of  the  Delaware  River  or  Bay 
by  any  person  other  than  tlie  authority; 
unless  adequate  provision  Is  made  for  the 
protection    of    creditors. 

Article  XII  makes  the  securities  issued  by 
the  authority  lawful  Investments. 

Article  XIII  gives  the  authority  tax  ex- 
empt status. 

Article  XIV  authorizes  the  use  and  occu- 
pancy by  the  authority  of  lands  in  the  two 
States. 


Article  XV  provides  for  judicial  review  of 
authority  bylaws,  rules,  regulations,  and 
orders. 

Article  XVI  provides  that  the  authority 
shall  have  no  power  to  pledge  the  credit  or 
create  any  debt  or  liability  of  the  two  States. 

Article  XVII  authorizes  and  empowers  poli- 
tical subdivisions  of  the  two  States  to  coop- 
erate with  the  authority. 

Article  XVIII  authorizes  banks  to  act  as 
depositories  of  auUiority  funds. 

Article  XIX  provides  for  an  agency  police. 

Article  XX  requires  the  authority  to  make 
ftnnui\l  reports  and  to  cause  Independent 
audits  of  \it  nfTftlrs  to  be  made  annually, 

Article  XXI  declares  that  the  existing  ter- 
ritorial boundaries  of  the  Htaies  ttnd  the 
turUdleUon  of  thr  tw(  Mt>\te«  (tre  nwt  changed 
»y  the  oompAct. 

iOINT   RMICU.\rTIOIt 
I  of  th*  jnint  rekolutlMl  gtvM  th* 
Ot   OoaffM*    ^>    *>>*"    <^^  WMtH  to 

tnt*r  Into  th*  oomoart  iT«.rM  '  r  "  r  nvht 
and  JurlMlteUtm  of  titr  i  i,  ..^  m„,,hi  in 
and  over  thr  .-'.r,  wiuch  rt^rms  Ute  subject 
matt*rof  tlic  ^\>ttipMct.  In  ndditioti.  Uiecom* 
pact  contains  the  followi:  r  ^rrrvHttons  and 
conditions: 

(1)  Projects  of  the  authority  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  isec.  2.  suggested 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior). 

(2)  Nothing  in  the  resolution  amends  or 
supersedes  the  Delaware  River  Basin  com- 
pact resolution  (75  Stat.  688)  (sec. 3(a) ,  sug- 
gested  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior). 

(3)  Nothing  in  the  resolution  is  to  be 
construed  as  granting  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  use  of  tolls  collected  on  any 
crossing  for  financing  of  any  transportation 
or  terminal  facility  constj-ucted  by  the  au- 
thority (sec.  3(b),  suggested  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce);  nor 

(4)  As  granting  advance  consent  for  the 
performance  of  "other-  functions  or  "addi- 
tional" powers  (sec.  3(c),  stiggested  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce). 

(5)  Congress  reserve?  the  right  of  its  com- 
mittees to  require  submission  of  Information 
and  data  (sec.  4).  and 

(6)  The  right  of  Congress  to  alter,  amend, 
or  repeal  the  resolution  is  reserved  (sec.  5). 

It  is  noted  in  Hotise  Report  No.  1981  that 
on  June  28,  1962,  Subcommittee  No.  3,  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  held  a  hearing 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  555,  a  predecessor 
resolution,  at  which  the  Governors  of  Dela- 
ware and  New  Jersey  and  other  witnesses 
from  both  States,  testifying  in  EupfMjrt  of 
the  legislation,  agreed  to  the  substance  of 
the  amendments  that  were  incorporated  by 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  in  this  res- 
olution. House  Joint  Resolution  783. 

The  proposed  compact  is  one  of  the  con- 
ventional type  and  does  not  Involve  any 
question  of  constitutionaUty  nor  any  ex- 
penditure of  money  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  and,  further.  Is  not  in  derogation  of 
any  presently  constituted  authority  of  the 
United  States.  The  conunittee  feels  that  the 
purposes  to  be  served  by  the  compact  are 
worth  while  and  beneficial  to  the  States  in- 
volved and,  therefore,  recommends  that  the 
resolution  be  given  favorable  consideration. 


ROBERT  J.  SCANL.AN 

The  b;ll  S  453  '  for  the  relief  of  Rob- 
ert J.  Scaiilan  was  con.^idered.  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  0/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Robert 
J.  Scanlan,  of  Colorado  Springs,  C-olorado,  is 
hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  for  repayment 
to  the  United  States  of  tiie  sum  of  $2,l&9  t>0, 
representing  tinauthorlzt-d  payments  of  per 
diem  which  he  received  as  a  iiergeani  First 
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Class,  United  States  Army,  for  the  period 
from  December  1.  1953.  to  October  31,  1954. 
while  he  was  serving  on  active  duty  at 
Tsuchiura,  Honshu,  Japan,  such  payments 
having  been  made  as  a  result  of  administra- 
tive error. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  said  Robert  J.  Scanlan,  the 
sum  of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld 
from  him  on  account  of  the  payments  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 


and  after  naturalization  under  this  Act,  the 
said  Ivanka  Vladlmirovna  Tinriek  shall  have 
the  same  citizenship  status  as  that  which 
existed  immediately  prior  to  its  Iocs, 

Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  section  301(b)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  Ivanka  Vladlmirovna 
Tludek. 


NATIONAL  SCKOOlu  LUNCH  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  'SJ.  Res.  211' 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  an 
annual  National  School  Lunch  Week  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Re'folved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  seven-day 
period  begmning  on  the  second  Sunday  of 
October  in  each  ye.ir  is  hereby  designated  as 
National  School  Lunch  Week,  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  requested  to  issue  annually  a  proc- 
lamation calling  on  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  .=;uch  week  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities 


AMERICAN   HOSPITAL  IN  PARIS 

The  bill  '  H.R.  11996  '  to  amend  the  Act 
of  January-  30,  1913,  to  provide  that  the 
American  Hospital  of  Pans  shall  have 
perpetual  succession  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  readme,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


DINKO  DORCIC 


The  bill  '  S.  136  >  for  the  relief  of  Dinko 
Dorcic  was  considered,  order  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Dinko  Dorcic  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent 
residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  in- 
struct the  proper  quota-contiol  officer  to 
deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  is 
a'.ailatale 


Nationality  Act.  Carmelo  Rafala  may  be 
Issued  a  visa  and  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  If  otherwi.se 
admissible  under  the  provisions  of  that  Act; 
Provided,  That  the  excei)tions  granted  herein 
shall  apply  only  to  grounds  f^r  exclusion  of 
which  the  Department  of  State  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  have  knowledge  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act 
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MR    AND  MRS.  JUAN  C.  JACOBE 

The  bill  iS.  2684)  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Juan  C.  Jacobe,  and  their  four 
children.  Angela  Jacobe.  Teresita  Jacobe, 
Leo  Jacobe.  and  Ramon  Jacobe  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Ri  presentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Mr  and  Mrs.  Juan  C.  Jacobe.  and  their 
four  children,  Angela  Jacobe,  Teresita  Jacobe. 
Leo  J.icobe,  and  Ramon  Jacobe  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fees.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent 
residence  to  such  aliens  as  provided  for  in 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct 
the  proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct 
the  required  numbers  from  the  appropriate 
quota  or  quotas  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  or  quotas  are  available. 


IVANKA  VLADIMIROVNA  TINDEK 

The  bill  'S.  1848)  for  the  relief  of 
Ivanka  Vladlmirovna  Tindek  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  readms,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be   it   enacted   by   the   Senate   and   House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  Iv\nka 
Vladlmirovna  Tindek.  who  lost  United  States 
citizenship  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(5)  of  section  349(a)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  may  be  naturalized  by 
taking,  prior  to  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  before  any  court 
referred  to  in  subsection  lai  of  section  310 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  or 
before  any  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  of 
the  United  States  abroad,  an  oath  as  pre- 
scribed   by  section  337  of  such   Act.     From 


ROBIRT  D.  BARBEE 

The  bill  'S  2687)  for  the  relief  of 
Rabert  D.  Barbee  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Robert  D.  Barbee  of  Yosemlte  National  Park. 
California,  the  sum  of  $4,000,  In  full  satisfac- 
tion of  all  claims  of  the  said  Robert  D.  Bar- 
bee against  the  United  States  for  compensa- 
tion for  personal  property  damages  sustained 
by  him  and  his  family  as  the  result  of  a  fire 
on  September  5,  1961,  which  destroyed  the 
Government-owned  quarters  at  Maraine  Park. 
Colorado,  which  he  and  his  family  were  oc- 
cupying while  he  was  employed  as  a  seasonal 
ranger  at  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park, 
Colorado,  such  fire  having  been  caused  by 
an  improperly  constructed  fireplace  in  such 
quirters:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  in  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 


RAYMOND  CHESTER  HENDON 

The  bill  tS.  2922'  for  the  relief  of  Ray- 
mond Chester  Hendon  was  considered. 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  pas.sed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Raymond  Chester  Hendon,  YNl.  United 
States  Navy,  of  Smyrna.  Tennessee,  the  sum 
of  $516.86.  in  full  satisfaction  of  all  his 
claims  against  the  United  States  for  reim- 
bursement for  the  cost  of  shipping  his 
household  effects  from  Arlington,  Virginia, 
to  Smyrna.  Tennessee,  on  May  8.  1961,  inci- 
dent to  his  anticipated  release  from  active 
duty  and  transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  In  the 
near  future:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  In  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 


CARMELO  RAFALA 

The  bill  iS.  2836)  Carmelo  Rafala  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnrrica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  sections 
212(a)   (9)  and  (10)  of  the  Immigration  and 


MRS.  LEE  MA  CHIN-YING 

The  bill  (S.  3240)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Lee  Ma  Chin-Ying  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Mrs.  Lee  Ma  Chln-Ylng  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  Is  available. 


LAZARO  LOYOLA  ARINQUE,  JR. 

Tho  bill  (S.  3336)  for  the  relief  of  La- 
zaro  Loyola  Arinque,  Jr  ,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purp>oses  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Lazaro  Loyola  Arinque,  Junior,  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 


Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  is  available. 


CRISTINA    FRANCO 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  *S.  972 1  for  the  relief  of  Cristina 
Franco  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment,  on  page  1,  line  11,  after 
the  word  "Act",  to  insert  a  colon  and 
'And  provided  further.  That  a  suitable 
bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by  the 
Attorney  General,  be  deposited  as  pre- 
scribed by  section  213  of  the  said  Act."; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Cristina  Franco  may  be  Is- 
sued an  Immigrant  visa  and  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  If  she 
is  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  under 
the  provisions  of  such  Act:  Provided.  That 
this  Act  shall  apply  only  to  grounds  for  ex- 
clusion under  such  paragraph  known  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  the  Attorney  General 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act:  And  provided  further.  That  a  suitable 
bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by  the  At- 
torney General,  be  deposited  as  prescribed  by 
section  213  of  the  said  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

MARIE  MARGAREI  ARVANETES 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1263)  for  the  rehef  of  Marie 
Margaret  Arvanctes  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary', with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Marie  Margaret 
Arvanetes  may  be  classified  as  an  eligible 
orphan  within  the  meaning  of  section 
101(b)(1)(F)  of  the  said  Act  and  a  petition 
may  be  filed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Paul 
Mohr.  citizens  of  the  United  States,  In  behalf 
of  the  said  Marie  Margaret  Arvanetes  pur- 
suant to  section  205(b)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  subject  to  all  the  con- 
ditions in  that  section  relating  to  eligible 
orphans. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


ENRICO  PETRUCCI 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3419)  for  the  relief  of  Enrico 
Petrucci.  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert: 

That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  Enrico  Petrucci 
may  be  classified  as  an  eligible  orphan  with- 
in the  meaning  of  section  101(b)(1)(F)  of 
the  said  Act  and  a  petition  may  be  filed  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matthew  J.  Hannon.  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  in  behalf  of  the  said  En- 
rico Petrucci  piu-suant  to  section  205(b)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  sub- 
ject to  all  the  conditions  In  that  section  re- 
lating to  ehglble  orphans. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  eiigrcssed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


OH  SHIN  YOL"^G 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  3490)  for  the  relief  of  Oh  Shin 
Young  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  Oh  Shin 
Young  may  be  classified  as  an  eligible 
orphan  within  the  meaning  of  section 
101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  the  said  Act  and  a  petition 
may  be  filed  by  Everett  and  Grace  Clark, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  behalf  of 
the  said  Oh  Shin  Young  pursuant  to  section 
205(b)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  subject  to  all  the  conditions  in  that 
section  relating  to  eligible  orphans. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


DUK  MAN  LEE  AND  MAL  SOON  LEE 

The  Senate  pr(x:eeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2753)  for  the  relief  of  Duk  Man 
Lee  and  Mai  Soon  Lee  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Duk  Man  Lee 
and  Soon  Mai  Lee  may  be  classified  as  eligible 
orphans  within  the  meaning  of  section  101 
(b)  (1)  (F)  of  the  said  Act  and  petitions  may 
be  filed  by  Mrs.  Kut  Pok  Chung,  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  in  behalf  of  the  said 
Duk  Man  Lee  and  Soon  Mai  Lee  pursuant 
to  section  205(b)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  subject  to  all  the  condi- 
tions in  that  section  relating  to  eligible 
orphans. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Duk  Man  Lee 
and  Soon  Mai  Lee." 


APPEALS  IMPROVIDENTLY  TAKEN 

The  bill  <H.R.  75)  to  amend  section 
2103  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  appeals  improvidently  taken,  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  an  explanation  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  read  the  following  letter,  dated  May  4, 
1961.  from  Byron  R.  White,  Deputy  At- 
torney General.  Mr.  White  is  now  an 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.     He  states: 

Section  2103  of  title  28.  United  States  Code 
provides  that  if  an  appeal  is  taken  to  the 
Supreme  Court  improvidently  from  the 
highest  court  of  a  State  where  the  proper 
mode  or  review  Is  by  certiorari,  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  consider  the  case  as  if  a  petition 
for  certiorari  has  been  timely  filed.  The  bill 
would  amend  section  2103  to  provide  the 
same  treatment  where  an  appeal  Is  taken 
from  a  US,  court  of  appeals  to  the  Supreme 
Cotirt. 


The  primary  purpose  of  this  bill  appears 
to  be  to  require  the  Supreme  Court  to  treat 
these  appeals.  Improperly  taken,  as  petitions 
for  certiorari.  Just  as  the  statute  now  re- 
quires appeals  improperly  taken  from  State 
courts  to  be  treated  as  certiorari  petitions. 
There  would  appear  to  be  no  objection  to 
the  proposal,  and  it  does  have  the  affirma- 
tive advantage  in  forma  pauperis  cases  of 
not  penalizing  poor  litigants  (who  frequently 
prepare  their  own  papers)  for  taking  the 
wrong  route  to  the  Supreme  Court  from  an 
adverse  decision  of  a  coiirt  of  app>eaLs.  Ac^ 
cordingly,  the  Department  of  Justice  would 
have  no  objection  to  the  enactment  of  this 
bill. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is   no  objection  to   the  submission   of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Byron  R.  White, 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  have  no  objection. 

Tlie  bill  fH.R.  75)  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed 


HOSPITAL  AND  MED:C.\L  CARE  FOR 
CERTAIN  LIABLE  THIRD  PER- 
SONS—BILJ.i  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  2981  to  provide  for  the 
recovery  from  tortiously  liable  third  per- 
sons of  the  cost  of  hospital  and  medical 
care  and  treatment  furnished  by  the 
United  States,  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  may 
we  have  an  explanation  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tlie  pui-pose  of  the 
proposed  legislation  is  to  provide  for  the 
recovery  by  the  United  States  from  negli- 
gent third  persons  for  the  cost  of  hospital, 
medical,  surgical,  or  dental  care  and 
treatment  furnished  by  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  authority  or  require- 
ment of  law,  to  a  person  who  is  injured 
or  suffers  a  disease  under  circumstances 
creating  a  tort  liability  upon  such  third 
person. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
there  was  a  case  in  the  Supreme  Court 
which  held  that  the  United  States  could 
not  recover  from  a  third  person  who  had 
committed  a  tort  which  resulted  in  a 
sold.er  or  a  civilian  being  in  a  Govern- 
ment hospital,  and  the  Government  pay- 
ing out  a  large  sum  of  money. 

The  bill  is  intended  to  put  the  United 
States  in  a  position  in  which  any  other 
third  party  would  be,  to  recover  such 
hospital  expense. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Probably  the  bill  is  all 
right;  but  I  should  like  to  have  time  to 
study  it.  because  the  United  States  en- 
gages with  a  great  many  people  by  its 
immunity  in  regard  to  suits.  What  is 
sauce  for  the  gander  ought  to  be  sauce 
for  the  goose.    I  ask  that  the  bill  go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


GEORGFS   KHOURY 

The  bill  (H.R.  1322)  for  the  relief  of 
Gco:rges  Khour\-  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


a. 


MARIE  ODELIA  CAMPOS 

The  bill  I  H.R.  1450)    for  the  rehef  of 
Maria   Odclia  Campos   was  considered, 
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ordered   to   a   third   reading, 
third  time,  and  passed. 
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read   the 


JUDY  JOSEPHINE  ALCANTARA 
The  bill  <H.R.  1463)   for  the  relief  of 
Judy  Josephine  Alcantara  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to   a  third   reading, 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


LT.  JAMES  B,  STEWART 

The  bill  'H.R.  7900'  for  the  relief  of 
Lt  'junior  erade  >  James  B.  Stewart 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
read  the  thud  time,  and  passed. 


read 


JACQUES  TAWIL 

The  bill  <H.R.  1678  >  for  the  relief  of 
Jacques  Tawil  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

CHARLES  F.  WARD,  JR..  AND  BILLY 
W.  CRANE,  SR. 

The  bill  <HR.  2611  •  for  the  relief  of 
Charles  F.  Ward.  Jr  .  and  Billy  W.  Crane. 
Sr.,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  'H.R.  3134'  for  the  relief  of 
Alvin  Bardin  was  announced  as  next  m 
order. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.    Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


FOTIOS  SAKELAROPOULOS  KAPLAN 

The  bill  'H.R.  4628  >  for  the  relief  of 
Fotios  Sakelaropoulos  Kaplan  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


MRS,  SUN  YEE 

The  bill  'HR.  5317'  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Sun  Yee  '  also  known  as  Mrs.  Tom 
Goodyou'  and  her  children,  Male  Har 
Yee.  Shee  Bell  Yee,  and  Male  Jean  Yee 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


The  bill  (H.R.  10493)  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  thud 
time,  and  passed. 


me. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  H.R.  5393'  to  amend  the 
Bankruptcy  Act.  as  amended,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  pa.=;sed  over. 

The  bill  'H.R.  6649'  for  the  relief  of 
C.  W,  Jones  was  announced  as  next  in 
order 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,     Over, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


KIM  JUNG  IM 

The  bill  HR  9589 >  for  the  relief  of 
Kim  Jung  Im  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time. 

and  pa.ssed. 


STELLA  ROSA  PAGANO 

The  bill  'H.R.  7437)  for  the  relief  of 
Stella  Rosa  Pagano  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ESTELLE  L,  HEARD 

The  bill  'H.R.  9834)  for  the  relief  of 
Estelle  L  Heard  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  thud  reading,  read  the  third  time, 

and  passed. 

NIHAT    ALI    UCUNCU 

The  bill  HR  9775)  for  the  relief  of 
Nihat  All  Ucuncu  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  tiurd  reading,  read  the  third 

time,  and  pas.sed. 


ESTATE  OF  LOLTS  J.  SIMPSON 

The  bill  H.R.  7328)  for  the  relief  of 
the  estate  of  Louis  J.  Simpson,  deceased, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  STATION 
PER  DIEM  ALLOWANCES 

The  bill  H.R.  10195  >  to  validate  pay- 
ments of  certain  special  station  per  diem 
allowances  and  certain  basic  allowances 
for  quarters  made  in  good  faith  to  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  wa.s  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  may 
we  have  an  explanation  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
the  purpo.se  of  the  proposed  legislation 
is  to  validate  first,  payments  of  special 
station  per  diem  allowances  for  quarters 
made  before  January  1.  1959,  to  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  having  Alaska  as  their  perma- 
nent duty  station  at  the  time  of  pay- 
ment, which  payments  were  not  valid 
because  the  officers  occupied  Govern- 
ment rental  quarters  at  less  than  their 
basic  allowance  for  quarters,  and  sec- 
ond, payments  of  basic  allowances  for 
quarters  made  before  February  1,  1959, 
to  commissioned  officers  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  occupying  Government 
rental  quarters  at  Indian  health  facili- 
ties, which  payments  were  not  valid 
because  such  quarters  were  adequate 
public  quarters.  The  bill  would  further 
authorize  the  refund  of  any  amounts  re- 
paid by  the  officers  as  the  result  of  this 
sequence  of  events  upon  application 
made  in  1  year. 

Mr.  MORSE      I  have  no  objection. 

The  bill  'HR.  10195)  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


GRATUITY  FURNISHED  BY  ATTOR- 
NEY GENERAL  TO  DISCHARGED 
PRISONERS 

The  bill  <H.R.  11017)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 4281,  title  18.  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  increase  from  $30  to  $100  the 
amount  of  gratuity  which  may  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Attorney  General  to  pris- 
oners discharged  from  imprisonment  or 
released  on  parole  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  n-ud  tiu-  third 
time,  and  passed. 


GEORGE  WM    RUEFF.  INC. 

The  bill  'H.R.  11031'  for  the  relief  of 
George  Wm.  Rueff,  Inc  .  was  couMder-d, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  t!ie 
third  time,  and  pa.s?ed 


DISCHARGE  OF  PRISONERS 

The  bill  'H.R.  10493)  to  amend  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  section  4163,  re- 
lating to  discharge  of  prisoners  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  au- 
thorize the  warden  or  keeper  of  a  Fed- 
eral penitentiary  to  release  a  prisoner 
on  the  work  day  preceding  his  release 
date  if  that  date  falls  on  a  Saturday, 
Sunday,  or  holiday. 


EDWARD  J.  McMANUS 

The  bill  (H.R.  11122'  for  the  relief  of 
Edward  J.  McManus  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  psissed. 


VERNON  J.  WIERSMA 

The  bill  «H.R.  11863'  for  the  relief  of 
Vernon  J.  Wiersma  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  pa.ssed 


CHARLES  GAMBINO 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <H.R.  11914'  for  the  rehef  of  Charles 
Gambino,  which  had  been  reported  froTi 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  in  line  7,  after  the  word 
"States",  to  insert  a  colon  and  Provided. 
That  the  stepmother  of  the  said  Charles 
Gambino  .shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such 
relationship,  be  accorded  any  ritiht 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 


SALARIES    OF   RETIRED    REFEREES 

The  bill  (H.R.  12157)  to  amend  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  in  respect  to  tlie  sal- 
aries of  retired  referees  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


SOON    TAI   LIM 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  2125»  for  the  relief  of  Soon 
Tai  Lim.  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Soon  Tal  Llm 
may  be  cla.ssifled  &8  an  eligible  orphan 
within  the  mean;iig  ol  section  101(b)  (  1  >  iFi 
of  the  said  Act  and  a  petition  may  be  filed 


by  Shi  Kyim  Llm,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  in  behalf  of  the  said  Soon  Tal  Llm 
pursuant  to  section  205  ( b )  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  subject  to  all 
the  conditions  in  that  section  relating  to 
eligible  orphans. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


JOAO    DE   FREITAS    FERREIRA 
DE    VASCONCELOS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  3125)  for  the  relief  of  Joao  de 
PYeitas  Ferreira  de  Vasconcelos,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  with  an  amendment  in 
line  7,  after  the  word  States",  to  insert 
a  colon  and  "Provided,  That  the  natural 
mother  of  the  said  Joao  de  Feritas  Fer- 
reira de  Vasconcelos  shall  not.  by  virtue 
of  such  parentage  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


PAGONA  PASCOPOULOS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  3719)  for  the  relief  of  Pagona 
Pascopoulos.  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Pagona  Pasco- 
poulos may  be  classified  as  an  eligible  orphan 
within  the  meaning  of  section  101(b)(l)(Fi, 
and  a  petition  may  be  filed  in  behalf  of  the 
said  Pagona  Pascopoulos  by  Peter  Pasco- 
poulos, a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  section  205(b)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Natlonf.lity  Act  subject  to  all  the  condi- 
tions in  that  section  relating  to  eligible 
orphans. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


MAURIZIO  PLACIDI 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  6653 >  for  the  relief  of  Maurizio 
Placidi.  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  in  line  7.  after  the  w^ord 
"States",  to  insert  a  colon  and  "Provided. 
That  the  natural  mother  of  the  said 
Maurizio  Placidi  shall  not.  by  virtue  of 
such  parentage  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  N,ationality  Act." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  ame:idment  wa.s  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


PEDRO  BIGORNIA  BANDAYREL 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'HR  1461)  for  the  relief  of  Pedro 
Bigornia  Bandayrel,  which  had  been  re- 
F>orted  from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary with  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  Pedro  Bigornia  Ban- 
dayrel, Matias  T.  Palcasantos,  and  Octavlo 
Jimenez  Marquez  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as 
of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fees. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  aliens  as  provided  for  in  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  the 
required  numbers  from  the  appropriate 
quota  or  quotas  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  or  quotas  are  available. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  aliens." 


GENNARO  PRUDENTE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  36191  for  the  rehef  of  Gen- 
naro  Prudente,  which  had  been  rep>orted 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  amendments  on  page  1.  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  5.  to  insert  "may  be  issued 
a  visa  and";  and  in  line  10.  after  the 
word  "Act,"  to  insert  a  colon  and  'And 
provided  further.  That  this  exemption 
shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for  exclu- 
sion of  which  the  Department  of  State 
or  the  Department  of  Justice  has  knowl- 
edge prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

DARIO  TACQUECHEL 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  7582'  for  the  relief  of  Dario 
Tacquechel.  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  an  amendment  in  line  4.  after  the 
name  "Dario".  to  strike  out  "Tacque- 
chel" and  insert  "Taquechel". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
'An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dario 
Taquechel." 


CERTIFICATES  OF  HONORABLE  DIS- 
CHARGE IN  LIEU  np  CERTIFI- 
CATES OF  DISENROLLMENT, 
COAST  GUARD  RESERVE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'H.R.  2292 >  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  issue  certificates 
of  honorable  discharge  in  lieu  of  certifi- 


cates of  disenrolLment  to  certain  persons 
who  served  as  temporary  members  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  Reserve  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  which  had  been  re- 
FKjrted  from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce with  amendments  on  page  1,  line 
6.  after  the  numerals  "763",  to  strike  out 
"Honorable  discharge"  and  insert  "Certi- 
ficate of";  on  page  2,  line  1,  after  the 
word  "issue",  to  strike  out  "a  certificate 
of  honorable  discharge"  and  insert  "an 
appropriate  certificate  of  honorable 
service";  in  line  7,  after  the  word  "hon- 
orable", to  strike  out  "discharge"  and 
insert  "service";  and  in  the  first  line 
after  line  12.  after  the  numerals  "763", 
to  strike  out  "Honorable  discharge"  and 
in.sert  "Certificate  of  honorable  service". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

Tlie  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  issue  certificates  of  hon- 
orable seiTice  in  heu  of  certificates  of 
disem'ollment  to  certain  persons  who 
served  as  temporary  members  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  Reserve  dur- 
ing World  War  II." 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  <H.R.  11217'  to  amend  section 
6112  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 


NATIONAL    SAFETY    COUNCIL    50TH 
ANNIVERSARY  YEAR 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  222) 
providing  for  the  designation  of  the  pe- 
riod October  1962  through  October  1963 
as  "National  Safety  Council  50th  Anni- 
versary Year"  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  Is 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  period  October  1962 
through  October  1963  as  "National  Safety 
Council  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Year,"  and 
calling  upon  the  governments  of  the  States 
and  communities  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  Join  in  observance  of  this 
signiiicant  occasion  and  to  increase  their 
efforts  to  reduce  the  number  of  accidents  in 
homes.  In  Industry,  in  public  places,  and  on 
our  streets  and  highways. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  GUARD  PARTICIPATION 
IN  REENACTMENT  OF  BATTLE  OF 
ANTIETAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Madam  President, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  time  limitation 
is  involved.  I  move  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  calendar 
1944.  Senate  bill  3613. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
bill  (S.  3613)  to  provide  that  participa- 
tion by  members  of  the  National  Guard 
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in  the  reenactmcnt  of  the  Battle  of 
Antietam  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
be  full-time  training  duty  under  section 
503  of  title  32,  United  States  Code,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  e7iacttd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  any 
merr.ber  of  the  Army  National  Guard  of  t;ie 
United  Stat-es  nr  the  Air  National  Guard  of 
the  United  States  who,  In  his  status  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Guard,  voluntarily 
participates  In  the  reenactment  of  the  Battle 
of  Antietam  shall,  while  participating  In 
and  while  proceeaing  directly  to  and  from 
any  such  reenactm.ent.  pageant,  or  ceremony, 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  engaged  In  full- 
time  training  du*y  under  a  call  or  order  to 
perform  training  under  the  provisions  of 
section  503  of  title  32.  United  Stat-cs  Code; 
but  no  such  member  shall  be  entitled  to  any 
pay  or  allowances  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  his  participation  In  any 
such  reenactment.  pageant,  or  ceremony. 

(bi  With  respect  to  the  transportation  of 
members  described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  maximum,  utilization  shall  be  made 
of  transportation  facilities  Issued  to  National 
Guard  units  by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
In  any  case  in  which  such  facilities  are  in- 
adeqviate  for  such  purpose,  tran.=portation 
facilities  of  the  Armed  Forces  m.ay  be  used 
to  the  extent  deemed  practicable  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  nomination. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  noml- 
ration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  wi.sh  to  state,  for  the  record,  and  at 
the  request  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond], 
that  he  is  opposed  to  this  nomination, 
and  wishes  to  be  so  recorded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  this  nomination? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  a^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  all  nominations  confirmed 
this  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  M.Ar^'SFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  move  tliat  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  cf  exr^cutive  business,  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar,  be'^inning  with  the  new- 
reports. 

The  motion  was  aareed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proccedt-d  to  th.e  con-s;deration  of 
executive  bu.-^iness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  CMrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair' .  If  there  be  no 
executive  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
be-3 inning  with  the  new  reports,  will  be 
stated. 


POSTMASTERS 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  rend 
sundry  nominations  of  po.itma.ster.s, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Madam  President 
I  ask  unanimuu.s  con.sent  that  ile.se  nom- 
inations be  con.sidrreci  en  bl>x\ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKH      W 
obiection,  the  r.omiiuitioii.s  will  b< 
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tocol  and  a  copy  of  each  of  the  two  notes 
and  each  of  the  two  letiers.  with  accom- 
panying memorandum,  referred  to  in 
and  enclosed  with  that  report. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Senate  will  be  able 
to  give  consideration  to  the  protocol 
transmitted  herewith,  together  with  the 
1960  protocol  which  is  under  considera- 
tion in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, with  a  view  to  their  ratification  as 
soon  as  possible. 

John  F.  Ki:nnedy. 

The  White  House,  August  31,  1962. 
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PROTOCOL  MODIFYING  AND  SUP- 
PLEMENTING CONVENTION  FOR 
-WOID.ANCE  OP  DOUBLE  TAXA- 
TION AND  PREVENTION  OF  FIS- 
CAL EV.ASIOX  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
TAXES  ON  INCOME— REMOVAL  OF 
INJUNCTION  OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  M.ANSFTELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  in- 
junction cf  secrecy  be  removed  from 
Executive  G.  87th  Congress,  2d  session, 
the  protocol  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan,  signed  at  Tokyo  on  August 
14,  1962.  modifying  and  supplementing 
the  convention  for  the  avoidance  of 
double  taxation  and  the  prevention  of 
fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on  in- 
come signed  at  Washington  on  April  16, 
1954,  avS  supplemented  by  the  protocol 
signed  at  Tokyo  on  March  23,  1957,  and 
as  modified  and  supplemented  by  the 
protocol  signed  at  Tokyo  on  May  7,  1960, 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  today  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  i^rotocol.  together  with  the  Presi- 
dent's messa  e,  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  that 
th.e  President's  message  be  printed  In  the 
RrconD, 

The  PRI'SIDINQ  OFFICER,  Is  there 
(^h  ertion?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
IS  so  ordered. 

The  messase  from  the  President  Is  as 
follows: 

T)  t)),'  ^c»ate  0/  th«  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  rccolvlnu  U^o  advice 
niid  eon.  lit  of  thr  Senate  to  ratlflcatlon. 
1  ii  unsiuii  herewith  the  protocol  between 
the  unii(M{  Statei  and  Japan,  nlifned  at 
Tok\o  (>i.  \u  list  14.  lOfla,  mocJlfylnu  and 
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LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 
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REVENUE  ACT  OF  1SC2 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  H,R.  10650.  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1962,  which  was  laid  aside  tem- 
porarily, for  the  consideration  of  other 
business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  iH.R.  10650)  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
for  investment  in  certain  depreciable 
property,  to  eliminate  certain  defects 
and  inequities,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Madam  President.  I 
offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sec.  28.  Eptective   D.\ti   or   Amendment  to 
Section  1374  ib). 
The  Hmendment  made  by  section  2(b)   of 
Public  Law  88-376  (73  Stat.  6991    shRll  take 
effect  on  September  2,  1958. 

Mr.  COTTON,  Madam  President,  this 
Is  an  amendment  to  correct  a  techni- 
cality In  the  law.  I  understand  that  the 
amendment  is  acceptable  to  the  manager 
of  the  bill  and  also  to  the  senior  minoritv 
member  of  the  committee.  I  h.ope  I  am 
correct  In  stat:.'  that  tlay  are  willing 
to  accept  the  nmen  iin'  lU. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  PiT.sldcnt.  the 
Senator  from  New  Hatn,. shire  \s  correct; 
and.  Madam  Prcsi^ti.t,  the  amendment 
l.n  acceptable  to  thr  Trra-sviry,  I  s  n  nn- 
ment  It:  ad    ;  ',  '^ 

The  i'i;l.ijiUlNti  oFlTCi'h'  The 
QUOHiion  In  on  aureni.  to  ti;,  ani' ;ui, 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  New  ii.unp. 
shire, 

The  amendment  wm  awreed  to. 

Mr.    COTTON      Mu(!am    President     T 

ask  unanlmou.  Mm-.ci.t  to  iiavt^  pnntiM 
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to  Email  business  corporations.  Under  these 
provisions  a  i^uallfied  small  business  corpora- 
tion can  elect  to  have  Its  Income  taxed  di- 
rectly to  Its  ;5hareholders  and  to  have  Its  net 
operating  lofsses  passed  through  directly  to 
Its  shareholders.  As  Initially  enacted  In  1958, 
section  1374  allowed  a  shareholder  of  an  elect- 
ing small  business  corporation  to  deduct  his 
pro  rata  share  of  the  corporation's  net  operat- 
ing loss  for  his  taxable  year  in  which  or  with 
which  the  taxable  year  of  the  corporation 
ends.  However,  a  shareholder  who  dies  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  corporation's  taxable  year 
was  deprived  of  his  share  of  the  net  operating 
loss  which  occurred  In  the  corporation's  tax- 
able year  In  which  he  died  because  there  was 
no  taxable  year  of  the  corporation  that  ended 
with  or  wlth;n  the  abbreviated  taxable  year 
of  the  shareholder.  Because  of  this,  section 
1374  was  amended  by  section  2ib)  of  Public 
Law  86^376.  86th  Congress,  1st  session,  to 
make  it  clear  that  In  such  a  case  a  deceased 
shareholder  will  not  be  denied  his  pro  rata 
share  of  the  electing  small  business  corpora- 
tion's net  operating  loss.  This  amendment, 
however,  was  made  effective  only  from  the 
day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  86-376      This  was  September  24.  1959, 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  amendment  Is 
to  make  the  effective  date  of  this  particular 
provision  of  Public  Law  86-376  September  2. 
1958,  the  date  of  the  original  enactment  of 
subchapter  S.  In  order  that  shareholders  of 
an  electing  small  business  corporation  who 
died  prior  to  September  24,  1959,  are  also  not 
denied  their  pro  rata  share  of  the  net  operat- 
ing loss  of  the  electing  small  business  corpo- 
ration occurring  in  the  year  of  the  share- 
holder's death 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Madam  President. 
I  call  up  my  amendment  identified  as 
"8-25-65— A  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  After  section 
21  of  the  bill,  relating  to  treaties,  it  is 
proposed  to  add  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

Sec.  22.  Deduc:tion     roR     Depreciation     bt 
Tenant-Stockholder   of   Cooper- 
ative Housing  Corporation. 
(a)   Allowance     or     Deduction. — Section 
216  (relating  to  deductions  by  tenant-stock- 
holders of  a  co<iperatlve  housing  corporation) 
is  amended  by — 

(1)  amending  the  heading  thereof  to  read 
as  follows: 

"S«c.  216.  Deduction     or    Taxes,     Interest, 

AND  DePRECIATIOH  BT  COOPERA- 
TIVE Housing  Corporation  Ten- 
ant-Stockholder.'; and 

(2)  Adding  at  the  end  of  section  216  th« 
following  new  subaectlon: 

"(c)  So  much  of  the  sltKk  of  a  tenant- 
ctockholder  in  n  cooperative  houalng  cor« 
porntinn  nii  la  nUocnble.  under  r«|uUtlona 
prMcrlbfd  by  the  Secretary  or  hit  delegnte, 
to  A  proprletAry  leARe  or  right  of  tenancy  In 
property  atibject  to  the  Allownnce  for  depre- 
clKtion  under  aecllun  lOTtn)  ahntl,  to  t)ie  *k- 
tent  auch  pruprleiary  Icuae  or  t\^hi  oi  len< 
itnry  U  uaed  by  avirh  trn»nt>»tookluildrr  m 
i\  tri\do  or  buklneaa  or  for  the  production  of 
income,  be  treated  aa  property  nubjeot  to  the 
Allowanct   for   depr^clntion    under    aectiun 

IflTtA)." 
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a  trade  or  busme.ss  or  for  the  production 
of  mcome,  such  portion  of  the  basis  of 
his  stock  as  i.^  allocable  to  a  proprietary 
lease  or  right  of  tenancy  m  property  sub- 
ject to  the  allowance  for  depreciation 
shall  itself  be  treated  a.s  property  sub- 
ject to  the  allowance  for  depreciation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  SPARKM.^N     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAa.  Am  I  correct  in  un- 
derstanding that  this  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  permit  those  who  purchase 
apartments  in  a  cooperative,  or  who  be- 
come members  of  a  housing  cooperative, 
to  obtain  loans  from  building  and  loan 
associations? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No;  this  has  no 
connection  with  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations. As  it  stands  now,  persons  who 
own  apartments,  we  will  say  in  a  build- 
ing that  is  condominium 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Puerto  Rican 
system — horizontal  slices  of  an  apart- 
ment. 

Mr.  SPARKM.-^N  That  is  correct.  If 
a  person  rents  out  that  kind  of  property, 
he  can  deduct  depreciation  and  expenses, 
and  so  forth;  but  the  person  who  owns 
almost  the  identical  same  thing  in  a 
coop>erative  housing  cannot  do  that. 
This  amendment  puts  those  persons  on 
a  par   with   the  others, 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  think  this  is  a  con- 
structive amendment 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  This  amendment,  of 
course,  seeks  to  take  account  of  the 
legal  form  of  organization  which  repre- 
sents a  proprietary  lease  and  a  stock  in- 
terest, which  is  a  quite  usual  fonn  of 
organization,  for  example,  in  New  York 
City,  for  cooperatives.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  happen  to  have  one  of  those,  my- 
self. So  what  this  amendment  would 
do,  as  the  Senator  has  explained  in  re- 
sF>onse  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  is 
treat  property  owners  the  same  across 
the  board,  regardless  of  the  form  of  legal 
organization  of  the  cooperative,  with  re- 
spect to  the  availability  of  deductions 
for  intr!r>'    and  so  forth 

Mr  S!-.'\!;km.AN     That  i.s  correct. 
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Th-  ameriument  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  KERR,  Madam  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  Egreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Tht;  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
on  behalf  of  Senators  Javits,  Beall, 
Lausche,  Case,  and  myself,  I  call  up  my 
amendments  identified  as  "8-30-62— G." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  the  amendments  to  be 
read? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  Madam  President,  I 
wonder  if  we  may  have  an  explanation 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  printed  without  their 
being  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  are,  as  follows: 

On  page  74,  line  18,  after  the  comma  strike 
out  "and  ". 

On  p'age  74.  line  20,  after  the  comma  In- 
sert "and  certificates  of  deposit  in,  or  obliga- 
tions of,  a  corporation  organized  under  a 
State  l.iw  which  specifically  authorizes  such 
corporation  to  insure  the  deposits  or  share 
accounts  of  member  associations,". 

On  page  74,  line  24.  strike  out  "and"  before 
"(v)". 

On  page  74.  line  25,  after  "clause  (111)"  and 
Insert  ",  and  (vi)  property  used  by  the 
association  in  the  conduct  of  the  business 
described  In  subparagrap  (B)". 

On  page  75.  line  9.  after  "or"  Insert  "real 
property  used  primarily  for  church 
purposes,  ". 

On  page  75,  line  10,  after  "property"  insert 
"or  real  property  used  primarily  for  church 
purpos<'s,  or  property  acquired  through  the 
llquida-^ion  of  defaulted  loans  described  in 
this  clause". 

On  page  75.  line  11,  strike  out  "70"  and 
insert  "60  ". 

On  page  75,  line  17,  strike  out  "units,  or" 
and  insert  "units  or  real  property  used  pri- 
marily for  church  purposes,". 

On  pi.ge  76,  line  19,  after  "units"  Insert 
"or  real  property  used  primarily  for  church 
purpose;?,  or  property  acquired  through  the 
liquidation  of  defaulted  loans  described  In 
this  clause  ". 

On  page  75,  line  24,  strike  out  "27"  and 
Insert  "38". 

On  page  76,  line  2,  beginning  with  the 
comma,  strike  out  all  through  "(c)"  In  line 
0, 

On  page  76,  line  11,  atrike  out  "none"  and 
Insert  "not  more  thwn  3  percent ', 

On  paffe  70,  line  12,  strike  out  the  closing 
quotation  marks  and  after  Une  12  Insert  tlie 
following :  "At  the  election  of  the  taxpayer, 
the  percontngea  speclt^ed  In  this  paragraph 
shnll  be  applied  on  the  baala  of  the  average 
Asseu  nvitatnnding  during  U\e  taxable  year, 
In  lieu  (if  the  close  of  the  taxable  year, 
computed  vinder  regvilatlona  prescribed  by 
the  secretary  «ir  his  delegnte  '  " 
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My  wi\enrtmcnt  wovild  also  lnoiTrt>t> 
poimlMible    *p«uu«cnt    loiutlnu    by    U 

Mr  IXDUQLAS.  Mwdrtiu  rirxiiUnt,  If 
tl\r  8enftlor  wlU  yioUI.  tnw\  wlmi  to 
\\  \u\["    Mtty  I  rt^k  N\  hi\t  I  ho  pnwont  Un\U 

In* 

Mr  aPAHKMAN  'Ibno  i>  no  lunlln- 
tion  uiidor  pxisUnu  law,  but  this  ttinrnd- 
moul  would  mciTrtso  by  D  poicmijinr 
poinU"<  wh«t  tho  bill  would  do 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  \Vh«l  dm\s  the  bill 
h!\vp  liv  11^ 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Twruty-srvon 
Mr.  KERR     Madam  Prrsidrnt.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  bill  has  in  it  70 
IKM-cent  of  90  percent  to  be  invested  m 
residential  units  of  four  or  less. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  the  conven- 
tional type,  but  what  about  more  Ih.iu 
four? 

Mr.  KERR.  If  tlie  Senator  will  listen, 
I  will  explain  it.  The  aniendn-'.ent  would 
require  tiiat  60  percent  of  90  percent  be 
invested  In  the  one  to  four  type,  and 
therefore  anotlicr  10  percent  of  90  per- 
cent could  be  invested  in  more  Uiaii  fou;  - 
family  imits. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  but  there  i.^  a 
further  restriction  under  subparagraph 
'E>  which  would  limit  multifamily  loans 
to  36  percent,  which  i<?  9  percent  more 
than  the  27  percent  in  tlie  bill  as  re- 
ported. 

Mr  KERR,  That  ;,-;  correct:  9  percent 
more. 

Mr  FPARKMAN.  It  is  27  percent  in 
the  bill,  and  the  amendment  would  raise 
il  to  36  percent 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  is  it  before  the 
bill  is  pa.'^-sed  ^ 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  is  no  limi- 
tation as  far  as  tax  law  is  concerned. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  there  no  limitation 
or  no  permi.ssion'' 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Tlicre  is  no  limita- 
tion. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  practice,  have  not 
the  building  and  loan  associations  con- 
fined themselves  to  loans  on  dwellings 
of  from  one  to  four  units? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  It  all  depends 
upon  the  community.  I  would  say  "Yes" 
to  the  question  of  the  Senator  with  re- 
spect to  the  type  of  housing  we  have  in 
the  particular  area  of  my  hometown, 
but  my  guess  would  be  that  as  to  a 
building  and  loan  association  in  the  city 

of  Chicago,  the  Senator  would  find • 

Mr.  KERR.  Tliat  it  is  already  lend- 
ing more  than  this  language  provides. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  would  like  to  wait 
for  the  final  explanation  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  shall  be  irlad  to 
proceed. 

The  present  limitations  in  paragraplis 
'D'  and  <E'  on  page  75  have  the  effect 
of  limiting  an  association's  investment  in 
apartment  loans  to  between  15  percent 
and  20  percent  of  assets. 

Today  some  30  percent  of  all  re.-iden- 
tial  construction  is  in  the  apartment 
category  and  such  construction  is  on  the 
upturn.  Th?  proportion  has  doubled 
since  the  15  percent  of  1959. 

As  land  becomes  more  costly  and  diflS- 
cult  to  get.  buildings  tend  to  extend 
higher  Into  the  air.  That  is  what  has 
happened. 


This  is  due  to  \nban  vonowrt'.  tn- 
cret\.>«Hi  urbanization,  lunt  uu-ieast  ,  u\ 
iho  numbrr  of  eUlerl.v  luinuu-H.  Tho 
resources  of  the  .viv\uv^  .i;.!  ;.«''  bual- 
J\0.vs  are  VUallv  needevt  t  1  !i:  ■<:  >'  ii'.'jUI- 
rainily  lum.vin  ■      l-'nS".  »;   ..»  -  ■  ■ 

y«\U  >  lia.N  liern  aiuivult  vl  ■^a-ln  i  .»ir> 

\uie    wu'W    (i.v,M  >!,u.  t*    lo    nwjh 
l\o\i-.uv        ihis   y.r.\    rctirlcllon   would 

e\f;  I  a  ev>nti!U>  mlluencr, 

M.ally,  i\ll  t\pes  of  hovistHK  .Nhould 
he  t:<,i?(Hl  equally,  but  rfMonikblc  flexl- 
hu  'v  eo\iUl  bo  nccompllsiied  by  Incrcos- 
in;'.  p<  rmiNsiblo  nparlment  lending  by 
i)  perccntttKO  points  over  the  commit- 
tee bill.  This  would  enable  substwntlRl 
m uitifam;ly  financinn.  but  still  maintain 
.1  ,,  '..oi.  ;  i>  established  by  the  Senate 
I-\:'..i;,oc  C\^'.n;rattcc. 

The  amenci:  v  :;t  would  also  permit  real 
property  used  primarily  as  a  church  and 
being  held  by  a  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciation to  be  treated  the  same  as  a  loan 
secured  by  one-  to  four-family  properly 
under  .subparagraph  <D) . 

My  amendment  would  also  permit  a 
very  limited — 3  percent  of  assets — own- 
ership of  private  corporate  stock  by  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations.  This  is 
necessary  because  Stat<?  and  Federal  as- 
scx'iations  currently  have  authority  to 
make  minor  investments  in  certain 
closely  related  service  organizations  and 
quasi-public  corporations.  Last  year  the 
Congress,  under  the  sponsorship  of  Sen- 
ators FiLBKiGHT  and  Ervin.  enacted 
legislation  to  permit  Federal  associa- 
tions to  make  limited  investments  in 
State  business  development  commissions. 
Tli'^re  are  various  State  enacted  savings 
and  loan  corporations  and  insurance 
funds  which  are  serving  a  worthy  pur- 
po.^e.  and  there  is  a  trend  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  service  corporations  to  ac- 
quire electronic  accounting  equipment 
for  the  use  of  participating  institutions. 
A  3-percent  exemption  would  be  sufficient 
to  permit  these  worthy  investments,  but 
not  in  any  way  suggest  any  change  in 
the  basic  function  of  savings  and  loan 
institutions. 

The  last  part  of  my  amendment  would 
permit  a  savings  and  loan  association  to 
elect  the  percentages  under  the  bill  to 
be  applied  on  the  basis  of  its  average 
outstanding  assets  during  the  year, 
rather  than  at  the  end  of  the  taxable 
year. 

This  amendment  has  no  revenue  con- 
sequences and  is  simply  a  technical  per- 
fecting amendment.  I  understand  that 
the  managers  of  the  bill  have  no  objec- 
tion to  my  amendment. 

I  may  say  this  amendment  likewise 
has  been  cleared  with  the  Treasury.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Treasury  that  I  reintroduced 
the  measure  that  I  had  introduced  sev- 
eral days  ago,  in  that  we  have  changed 
the  percentages  and  we  do  make  it  pos- 
sible to  take  care  of  such  situations  as 
I  have  mentioned  among  savings  and 
loan  associations  in  several  States,  for 
instance,  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Let  us  consider  the  situation  in  the 
State  of  Maryland,  or  in  the  State  of 
Ohio.  Tlie  State  of  Ohio  has  a  very 
fine  in.surance  program  of  its  own.  This 
amendment  would  permit  the  making  of 
the  necessary  deposits  in  statewide  in- 
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It  may  appear  In  Uic  IUcord  that  th« 
Senator  from  Florida  Is  a  cospon  ot  of 
the  amendment. 
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President. 


1    t!.,ir,k   the   able 


Mr.  SMAIHIKS 

will  the  Srr.,i'    !  M. 

Mr,  Sr  Ah"  KM  AN 

Mr.  SMA  i  in;'.;.-^ 
Senator,  la  ilu  tumiuittie  we  discussed 
the  problem  as  to  what  should  be  the 
limitations  with  i-espect  to  these  opera- 
tions. We  tried  at  that  time  to  get  some 
language  in  tlie  bill,  as  we  discussed  it. 
but.  frankly,  we  were  not  able  to  do  so 
at  that  time  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  who  has  taken  such  an 
interest  in  this  problem  for  so  long  a 
time,  has  offered  the  amendment.  I 
associate  myself  with  him. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  M.ui.irn  President, 
w  ill  the  Senator  yield  ' 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  This  Is  a  very  Im- 
portant amendment,  which  is  brought 
up  with  very  few  Senators  in  the 
Chamber.  It  would  result  in  a  further 
intensification  of  the  change  in  the 
functions  of  building  and  loan  associ- 
ations, and  I  think  it  should  be  scru- 
tinized very  carefully. 

Building  and  loan  associations  were 
originally  organized  by  groups  of  neigh- 
bors who  combined  their  savings  in  or- 
der to  provide  individual  homeowner- 
ship.  This  was  thereafter  broadened  to 
include  not  merely  tlie  individual  home, 
but  also  buildings  of  not  more  than  one 
to  four  housing  units,  when  the  owner 
was  to  be  the  occupant  of  one  of  the 
apartments,  frequently  serving  as  the 
janitor.  That  extension  was  con- 
structed, but  it  was  intended  to  provide 
mutual  associations  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  homeownership. 

The  investments  of  the  building  and 
loan  associations  were  in  the  field  of 
homes  which  were  individually  owned. 
They  have  been  a  very  constructive  force 
in  American  life.  Again  and  again  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  I  have  defended 
the  building  and  loan  mutuals.  I  think 
they  are  a  most  constructive  force. 

In  the  process  of  time  a  great  many 
changes  have  crept  into  the  building  and 
loan  associations.  Many  of  them  have 
become  larger.  In  many  instances,  the 
neighborhood  quality  has  been  lost.  In 
many  instances,  while  ostensibly  the  de- 
positors and  shareholders  are  those  who 
direct  the  business,  the  control  passes  to 
an  inner  group,  with  all  the  difficulties 
this  sometimes  involves. 

To  complicate  the  problem  still  fur- 
ther, stock  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions have  grown  up,  particularly  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  they  have  driven  interest 
rates  up  and  where  much  speculation 
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the  .sta)nd  larttoai  city  in  the  iMutrd 
Stoics.  Wo  weil  nwognUc  the  Impor- 
tnnco  of  HpurtmontA  and  muUlfamlly 
houslni?  units  and  buildings.  I  think 
there  Nliovild  be  a  greater  extension  of 
UUs  In  tlie  suburbs,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
than  Is  now  the  case. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  Of  co\n'sc.  even- 
tually there  will  have  to  bt\ 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  But  in  Uiis  connec- 
tion I  point  out  that  if  36  percent  of  the 
assets  could  be  invested  in  commci-cially 
operated  apartments  and  3  percent  of 
tlie  assets  Qould  be  invested  in  State  de- 
velopment associations,  the  building  and 
loan  associations  would,  more  and  more. 
be  permitted  to  become  a  type  of  bank, 
not  a  mutual  association  of  prospective 
homeowners. 

This  may  be  proper.  This  may  be  the 
way  we  should  move.  I  certainly  do  not 
want  to  agree  to  Uie  amendment,  with 
only  five  Senators  on  the  floor  at  7,25 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  I  think  it  sliould 
be  sci-utinized  vei-y  carefully. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  arc  not  seek- 
ing by  the  amendment  to  extend  the 
savings  and  loan  association  authority. 
There  is  nothing  In  the  amendment 
which  would  extend  Uie  savings  and  loon 
association  authority  beyond  what  it  is 
today. 

Mr.  DOUGI.AS.  It  would  be  extended 
from  27  percent  to  36  percent. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  The  bill  would 
put  a  limitation  on  the  authority  of  sav- 
ings and  loans  associations  to  invest. 
The  language  of  the  bill  w  ould  not  affect 
what  is  allowed  today  under  the  basic 
law.  That  basic  law  came  from  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  we  should 
scrutinize  that  law  carefully. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  What  we  have  said 
is.  "It  is  all  right  to  have  a  restric- 
tion  " 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  When  did  that  law- 
come  from  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Provisions  regard- 
ing the  various  powers  given  to  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  came  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    When? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  amendment  to 
which  I  referred  a  moment  ago  is  an 
example.  The  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ations were  authorized  to  invest  one- 
half  of  1  percent  in  making  loans  to 
State  development  corporations  or  local 
development  corp>orations. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  agree  to  that,  but  that  is 
only  a  sprinkle  of  salt. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  only  one-half 
of  1  percent. 

Mr.  SPARKJa.A-N  That  is  one  of  the 
provisions. 
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I  Bay  to  the  Senator  frv^m  Illinois  that 
these  f\irurr«  were  drawn  up  with  the 
agreement  of  ');«  Tun  uiy  i)< Muiment. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS,  The  ireutury  De- 
partment l.s  not  Interested  in  homeown- 
crslilp.  It  Is  interested  in  financial 
solvency.  I  hapix?n  to  be  interested  in 
homeownership. 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  The  ownership  of 
an  apartment  or  a  unit  of  an  apartment 
is  as  much  ownership  as  ownership  of  a 
siiigle  family  dwelling. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  this  were  confined 
to  cooperative  housing  or  to  a  condomin- 
ium I  would  agree  with  the  Senator,  but 
apparently  the  amendment  proposes  that 
there  be  commercial  investment,  Uke  that 
of  a  commercial  bank,  of  up  to  36  per- 
cent of  the  assets,  and  plus  3  percent 
to  be  used  for  development. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  For  these  special 
purposes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  means  the  fig- 
ure could  virtually  go  up  to  40  percent 
for  purposes  other  than  those  originally 
intended. 

Mr,  SPARK.MAN.  No.  The  3  percent 
to  which  the  Senator  refers  includes 
such  amounts  as  would  have  to  be  used 
to  buy  furniture  and  office  equipment. 
That  is  a  necessary  expense  of  operation, 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  making  loans  to  enable 
people  to  purchase  cooperative  apart- 
ments and  making  loans  to  real  estate 
operators  who  operate  apartment  houses 
as  a  commercial  venture. 

The  building  and  loan  associations 
certainly  were  intended  to  promote 
homeownership.  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  the  technique  of  the  savings  bank 
institutions,  which  are  the  opposite  num- 
ber, in  a  sense,  of  the  building  and  loan 
associations  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  May  I  make  a  com- 
ment at  that  point? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  may  be  that  they 
have  such  pow  ers. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  They  have.  The 
bill  would  not  limit  them  in  any  way. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  understand. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  limiting  them.  They  have  rendered 
an  excellent  service  in  financing  home 
mortgages. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  mutual  savings 
banks  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  differ 
from  the  building  and  loan  associations 
m  tiie  remainder  of  tiie  couniry,  in  that 
tlie  mutual  savings  banks,  as  I  mider- 
stand,  are  associations  of  savers.  They 
prmiarily  put  their  investments  in  real 
estate  because  that  was  a  very  handy 
thmg  10  do.  Bui  their  purpose  was  not 
primarily  to  promote  homeownership. 
Their  purjw.^e  was  to  lind  safe  invest- 
ments for  their  depositor  members. 
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Mr.    KERR.     Madan.    P 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  Mcld  to  me? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  m.  Id  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  a:n  »l,\a,  glad  to 
yield  for  a  question.  aiU»uutii  I  always 
wonder  wliat  is  coming. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  have  never  started  on 
a  more  friendly*  basis, 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  that  is  mutual  and  re- 
ciprocal, 

Mr.  KERR.  As  I  understajid.  vmder 
existing  law  there  is  no  restriction. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Perhaps  there  should 
be. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  am  not  talking  about 
that.  But  under  existing  law  there  are 
no  restrictions  on  the  building  and  loan 
associations  here  in  Waslnngton,  New- 
York  City.  Chicago,  or  other  cities  in 
the  matter  of  the  lending  of  their  money 
on  apartment  buildings. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  statement  has 
come  as  a  surprise  to  me.  I  have  been 
a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  as  long  as  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate.  I  think  Uie  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  SPARKMAN  1  will  agree  that 
I  have  tried  to  attend  quite  regiilarly 
and  have  taken  my  duties  and  obliga- 
tions seriously. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  been  a  very  effective  and 
efficient  member. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  the  proposal.  I  was  startled 
when  the  Senator  from  Alabama  said 
that  already  30  percent  of  the  housing 
was  in  multifamily  housing. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  was  present 
when  the  bill  was  reported  from  the 
Finance  Committee.  A  suggestion  as  to 
a  restriction  was  made.  It  was  agreed 
not  that  we  would  change  the  restriction 
in  the  existing  law,  but  that  we  would 
place  one  in  the  bill  with  reference  to 
building  and  loan  associations  which  is 
not  now  in  the  law. 

After  we  took  that  action,  the  dii>tin- 
guished  Senator  from  Alabama  and 
others  who  seemed  to  know  more  about 
this  subject  than  did  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  came  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  and  said.  "You  gentleman 
have  placed  a  restriction  in  the  law  that 
has  not  been  in  it  and  is  not  in  it.  You 
have  actually  made  it  possible  not  only 
to  slow  down,  but  to  stop  the  present 
trend  toward  lending  money  by  the 
building  and  loan  associations  to  apart- 
ments, in  connection  with  the  building 
of  apartment  houses." 
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The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  discussed 
the  subject  with  the  gentlemen  who  were 
talking  with  him.  He  discussed  it  with 
representatives  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  with  some  members  of  the 
committee.  Had  he  thought  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  was  interested  in 
It,  he  certainly  would  have  discussed  the 
subject  with  him.  He  found  no  objection 
on  the  part  of  anyone,  and  felt  that 
the  proposed  amendment  would  be 
constructive 

Mr.  DOUGIAS  I  heard  about  the 
amendment  this  afternoon  when  Mr. 
Coan  courteously  came  to  my  ofTice  to 
discuss  it  with  me. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Senator  that  no  action  be  taken  on  the 
proposal  toniptht.  I  know  of  nothing  that 
we  can  do.  It  is  the  pending  business. 
We  shall  have  to  let  it  go  over. 

Mr  JAVITS  Madam  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  viekl  to  me? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN      Certainly. 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  believe  I  can  clarify 
the  situation.  The  savings  and  loan 
a.ssociations  m  the  East,  including  New 
York,  would  be  seriously  affected. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Are  there  many  in 
the  State  of  New  York? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  are  a  i^reat  many. 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are  on 
deposit 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  They  are  mutual 
savings  banks  also, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No,  we  have  ,=;avines  and 
loan  associations,  which  are  also  mutual 
That  is  the  point  I  wish  to  make  to  the 
Senator.  It  is  a  subject  of  great  com- 
plaint to  me  and  to  my  colleague  '  Mr. 
Keating 

To  be  realistic,  the  amendment  would 
not  establish  a  relaxation.  It  would 
establish  a  restriction.  The  question  is. 
What  shall  be  the  character  of  the  re- 
striction';' Let  us  be  clear  on  that  point 
The  preser.t  definition  of  the  law  is  that 
a  domestic  buildinc  and  loan  association 
is  one  the  substantial  business  of  which 
IS  confined  to  the  making  of  loans  to 
members.  That  is  all.  Everyone  who 
deposits  $5  in  the  bank  is  a  member. 

We  are  really  dealing  with  a  new  situ- 
ation. The  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions which  the  Senator  envisaged  were 
originally  associations  of  small  groups  of 
members,  doing  for  housing  what  credit 
unions  did  for  small  loans, 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  They  preceded  credit 
unions- 

Mr  JAVITS  It  was  the  same  general 
idea.  However,  what  has  happened  is 
that  those  institutions  have  become  verv- 
larire  thrift  institutions,  competing  with 
mutual  savings  banks  and  with  each 
other.  The  Senator  may  have  noticed 
m  the  press  that  there  has  been  great 
competition  for  deposits  by  savinss  and 
loan  associations, 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  believe  we  have  no- 
ticed that  m  Maryland, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  in  Maryland  and  in 
California.  They  give  depositors  more 
interest  to  attract  deposits  to  their  in- 
stitutions. There  has  been  a  develop- 
ment of  that  character.  That  is,  they 
have  become  competing  thrift  associa- 
tions with  banks  and  with  other  savings 
and  loan  associations. 

Second,  the  market  for  loans  has 
naturally   changed  from   almost  exclu- 


sively the  private  house,  which  was  its 
original  purpose,  or  the  small  two-, 
three-,  or  four-family  house,  to  the  mul- 
tifamily  dwelling. 

Naturally  as  these  institutions  have 
attracted  more  assets  they  have  had 
more  loaning  power. 

I  should  like  to  add  one  other  fact 
which  has  not  been  mentioned. 

Every  savings  and  loan  institution 
that  is  a  State  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tion is  under  State  control  and  uiider 
the  State  jurisdiction  of  its  banking  su- 
perintendent. The  Federal  savings  and 
loan  institutions  are  under  Federal  con- 
trol and  Federal  inspection.  That  ap- 
plies to  both  Federal  and  State  because 
it  relates  to  taxes.  We  can  reach  them 
through  income  taxes. 

People  have  come  to  us  and  to  Sena- 
tors from  other  States — for  example,  to 
the  Senators  from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Be,\ll 
and  Mr.  Butler  1.  the  Senators  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Willi.mus  and  Mr. 
BoGGsl.  or  the  Senators  from  other  East- 
ern State.s — and  have  pointed  out  that 
under  our  rather  lower  interest  rate 
situations 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  By  "lower"  what 
do<'s  the  Senator  mean? 

Mr,  JAVITS,  By  'lower"  I  mean  low- 
er rates  on  mortgages.  They  are  able  to 
earn  enough  money,  if  they  are  re- 
stricted as  they  would  be  under  the  new 
restrictions.  I  point  that  out  to  the 
Senator  because  I  do  not  think  he  gave 
that  full  credit  in  his  discussion.  They 
are  able  to  earn  enough  money.  With 
the  new  restriction,  which  they  have 
never  had  before,  which  would  be  im- 
posed upon  them,  they  would  have  to  go 
out  of  business.  No  matter  what  we  do 
or  say  about  it,  there  is  an  intolerable 
pressure  upon  them. 

When  I  came  into  this  situation  and 
took  it  up  with  other  Senators  who  are 
similarly  situated,  such  as  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  iMr.  Sparkman]  and 
some  other  Senators,  it  became  clear  to 
us  that  there  had  to  be  some  alleviation, 
though  not  of  the  situation  in  which  the 
institutions  find  themselves  today.  They 
are  fine  now.  They  would  be  glad  if 
there  were  no  change  in  the  law.  They 
would  be  happy  if  the  bill  were  killed. 
But  there  had  to  be  an  alleviation  of  the 
situation  in  which  the  committee 
amendment  would  put  them,  because  for 
the  first  time  there  would  be  a  restric- 
tion, 

I  think  there  is  some  justice  to  the 
restriction  in  the  sense  that  competition 
between  thrift  associations,  such  as 
mutual  savings  and  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations should  be  somewhat  regulated 
so  that  the  savings  and  loan  associations 
would  be  preponderantly  in  the  real 
property  field.  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  that.  But  we  cannot  strangle  them 
in  the  process.  Therefore,  we  must  give 
them  a  little  more  flexibility,  which  they 
need  in  order  to  operate — especially  the 
eastern  concerns.  Eastern  institutions 
do  not  earn  the  large  interest  on  mort- 
gages which  are  earned  in  the  Far  West, 
not  only  because  of  State  restrictions 
but  also  because  of  competition,  which 
is  good.  We  have  to  give  them  a  little 
more  flexibility. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  would  give  them  the  very  mini- 


mum they  feel  they  need  They  feel 
they  need  more.  But  I  decided  it  would 
be  very  diflicult  to  have  any  aineridmenl 
to  the  bill  approved,  with  my  stalwart 
friend  here  holding  the  ramparts,  and 
therefore  I  felt  it  was  better  to  go  along 
with  what  might  be  done  and  with  which 
the  institutions  could  conceivably  live 
than  to  try  for  something  more. 

That  is  the  ijtory  in  a  nutshell,  I  am  ec 
with  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  tliat 
no  hidden  ball  tricks  are  involved  If 
tlie  Senator  feels  disquieted  about  it  and 
does  not  feel  satisfied  with  any  explana- 
tions that  have  been  made,  let  the  Sena- 
tor think  about  it.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  I  have  told  him  everything  I  know 
about  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  I  am  sure  of  the  good 
faith  of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  but 
I  point  out  that  this  may  be  the  shape  of 
things  to  come,  so  to  speak  If  no  re- 
strictions have  been  imposed  m  the  past 
on  the  percentage  of  the  assets  that  a 
building  and  loan  association  can  invest 
in  commercial  real  estate 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,     Oh 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  May  I  finish  this 
paragraph'' 

Mr.  JAVITS,  The  Senator  means 
rentable  housing. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  would  like  to  clear 
that  up, 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  May  I  please  finish 
this  paragraph  without  being  inter- 
rupted? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  I  would  like  to  clear 
up  this  point, 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS,  The  Senator  can 
clear  it  up  after  I  have  finished  the  para- 
graph. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  Ver>'  well  I  u  ill 
yield  to  the  Senator  to  finish  the  para- 
graph. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Very  well.  If  there 
have  been  no  restrictions  in  the  past  on 
the  proportion  of  the  assets  of  a  build- 
ing and  loan  association 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  That  is  exactly  the 
point  I  wish  to  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  has  stat- 
ed that  there  are  no  restrictions 

Mr,  SPARKMAN,  So  far  as  the  pres- 
ent tax  law  Is  concerned.  Actually,  the 
States  have  different  limitations.  One 
State  may  have  one  limitation,  and  an- 
other State  may  have  another  limitation. 
So  far  as  the  use  of  the  assets  of  the 
associations  is  concerned,  there  is  a  lim- 
itation. On  Federal  associations,  the 
limitation  is  20  percent — not  to  exceed 
20  percent.   That  is  in  the  law 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  do  about  half 
the  business 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  They  would  not  be 
afTected  by  this  proposal. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  This  applies  purely  to 
States,  then? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  says  'not  to  ex- 
ceed" this  amount. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  Not  to  exceed  36  per- 
cent? 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.    Yes. 

Mr,  DOUGLAS  So  the  States  can  go 
up  to  36  percent  ■' 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Unless  the  State 
laws  prohibit  it, 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  But  the  Federal  in- 
stitutions can  handle  up  to  that  amount? 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN     No;  thev  cannot. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Then  this  is  restrict- 
ed to  State  institutioiL-;.'' 

Mr,  SPARKMAN,  It  Is  restricted  to 
the  tax  definition.  It  is  the  definition  for 
tax  puiposes  that  is  involved. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  SPARKMAN      I  yield. 

Mr  JAVITS  It  does  not  affect  the 
other  type  of  restrictions. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  Ls  one  of  the 
smartest  men  on  the  floor.  Will  he  let 
me  try  to  help? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  fear  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  when  he  starts  to  help. 

Mr.  KERR  Under  the  bill  we  are 
saying  that  an  institution  of  a  certain 
character  shall  pay  a  certain  rate  of  tax 
It  does  not  say  that  a  building  and  loan 
association  under  Federal  charter  can 
do  this. 

Mr.  EX3UGLAS.  In  other  words, 
through  the  taxing  power  the  Senator 
would  control  the  lending  power.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  are  saying  that 
any  institution  that  does  not  go  above 
this  situation  will  be  taxed  at  a  certain 
rate,  rather  that  at  the  regular  cor- 
porate rate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  means  that 
they  will  get  favorable  tax  privileges  if 
they  lend  up  to  36  percent. 

Mr.  KERR.  Now  they  arc  not  taxed 
at  all. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  can  get  favor- 
able tax  privileges  which  are  accorded 
now  to  building  and  loan  associations 
and  granted  to  savings  banks? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     But 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  believe  that  is  cor- 
rect. Through  the  taxing  power  the 
Senator  would  alter  the  lending  power. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  would 
put  a  semicolon  at  the  end  of  that  sen- 
tence and  add  "if  permitted  by  the  State 
or  Federal  regulatory  authorities,  as  the 
case  may  be,"  that  would  be  correct.  In 
other  words.  It  is  correct  to  say  that,  if 
there  is  added  "if  permitted  by  the  State 
or  Federal  regulatory  authority,  as  the 
case  may  be."  That  is  a  correct  state- 
ment, but  not  otherwise. 

Mr.  KERR.  Under  existing  law,  they 
are  not  taxed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     On  this  basis. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President, 
this  is  a  highly  complicated  subject.  We 
are  witnessing  a  very  rapid  transforma- 
tion of  the  purposes  and  practices  of  the 
building  and  loan  associations.  They 
started  as  mutuals.  and  they  are  in- 
creasingly becoming  stock  associations. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     No. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  their  stocks  have 
been  growing.  Mutuals  have  been  grow- 
ing to  the  point  that  even  within  large 
mutuals  membership  control  has  been 
diminishing. 

Now  I  have  learned  for  the  first  time — 
I  was  probably  uninformed  not  to  know 
this  before — that  they  are  going  into  the 
field  not  only  of  homcownership,  but 
also  of  commercial  apartment  buildings 
of  more  than  four  units.  It  is  one  thing  to 
lend  to  a  homeowner,  even  if  he  is  a  one- 
fourth  homeowner.  It  is  another  to  lend 
to  a  commercially  owned  apartment 
which  acts  as  landlord  and  leases  out 


apartments  to  tenants  Th.at  is  a  very 
different  thing.  I  would  bke  to  retain 
a.'-  much  individual  homeownership  as 
we  can.  Granted  the  miportance  of 
ajiarLnient.s — and  I  am  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  apartments  perhaps  even 
more  than  most  Members  of  the  Senate 
are — I  would  not  like  to  see  building  and 
loan  associations  transformed  into  great 
real  estate  renting  companies. 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,     I  yield. 

Mr,  JAVITS,  I  share  the  Senator's 
view.  I  do  not  care  whether  he  will  let 
this  amendment  go  through  tonight  or 
not,  although  I  am  interested  in  the 
amendment.  If  the  Senator  has  any 
disquietude  about  it,  I  do  not  wish  to  talk 
him  out  of  it. 

I  point  out  to  him  that  the  difficulty 
with  the  Senator's  position  is  that  if  we 
want  to  have  competition  for  the  thrift 
dollar,  which  encourages  thrift — and  the 
savings  and  loan  associations  are  very 
fine  competitors  and  they  are  very  keen 
in  attracting  depositors — if  we  are  to  let 
them  stay  in  business — and  they  are  ad- 
versely affected  if  the  bill  goes  through. 
I  say  to  the  Senator — then  we  are  sup- 
plementing the  pool  of  money  which  is 
available  of  64  percent  of  their  lending 
power.  Let  us  take  the  Senator's  figure, 
although  it  is  not  true.  Let  us  not  be 
myopic,  though.  Let  us  look  at  that 
percentage,  but  let  us  also  look  at  the 
fact  that  the  64  percent  is  to  be  devoted 
to  one-  and  four-family  house  loans. 

The  situation  is  one  in  which  we  either 
encourage  and  help  these  kinds  of  outfits 
to  stay  in  business — and  the  fact  is  that 
they  are  competing  for  the  thrift  dollar 
just  as  mutual  savings  banks  are — or  we 
make  it  difficult  for  them  to  stay  in 
business. 

What  the  Senator  is  talking  about  has 
already  happened;  it  is  not  happening 
because  of  the  bill. 

The  eastern  companies  are  very  large- 
ly mutual  companies,  but  there  are  some 
States — California  is  one  of  them — in 
which  it  is  possible  to  have  building 
and  loan  stock  companies 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  Yes,  There  have 
been  some  serious  abuses  in  the  neigh- 
boring State  of  Marjiand. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  State  regulation  is  all 
important.  I  repeat  to  the  Senator  that 
whatever  we  do  on  the  tax  bill,  the  in- 
stitutions are  functioning,  and  the  situ- 
ation which  we  face  will  not  be  made  or 
unmade  by  the  tax  bill.  What  we  can 
make  or  unmake  is  tlie  extent  of  the 
competition  in  certain  areas  where  they 
are  put  out  of  competition  if  the  new 
definitions  remain  as  they  are. 

Mr.  EXDUGLAS.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  New  York  will  not  take  it  amiss — he 
is  a  good  friend  and  we  have  been  allies 
on  most  subjects — if  I  say  that  I  believe 
that  his  point  of  view  is  myopic.  He  is 
looking  at  the  savers,  at  the  institutions 
which  require  capital.  He  is  not  looking 
at  the  ultimate  end.  which  is  to  try  to 
promote  as  much  homeownership  as 
possible. 

Mr.  JAVITS,     I  respectfully  differ, 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
an  obstructionist,  in  spite  of  the  com- 
ments which  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  made. 


Mr.  KERR.     Those  were  other  times. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  This  is  a  very 
important  subject.  It  may  be  that  we 
should  approach  it  through  the  housing 
laws  of  the  country,  rather  than  through 
the  tax  laws. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  find  myself  in 
complete  agreement  with  the  Senator  on 
that  point.  That  is  why  I  offered  the 
amendment.  We  saw  this  restriction  in 
the  basic  law,  and  we  are  trying  to  loosen 
it  up  a  bit. 

Mr.  KERR.  When  the  Senator  called 
the  matter  to  my  attention  I  felt  that 
his  position  had  merit,  and  I  agreed  with 
it.  If  the  Senator  from  Illinois  wants 
the  matter  to  go  over,  we  will  put  it 
over. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  assure  my  good 
friend  from  Illinois — and  of  course  I 
have  no  objection  to  having  it  go  over 
for  additional  discussion — that  there  are 
no  hidden  tricks  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.  I  have  never  charged 
that  there  were.  However,  all  this  sig- 
nifies an  extraordinary  change  in  the 
type  of  investments  made  by  building 
and  loan  associations. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  This  amendment 
does  not  change  it,  except  insofar  as  the 
committee  bill  placed  a  restriction  upon 
what  is  already  authorized  by  the  basic 
law. 

Mr.  KERR.  And  defined  the  insti- 
tution which  would  be  subject  to  a  cer- 
tain tax. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  defined  the  in- 
stitution which  would  be  subject  to  a 
certain  tax.  It  does  not  in  any  way  pro- 
vide that  a  certain  percentage  shall  not 
be  used.  The  law  still  stands  that  Fed- 
eral savings  and  loan  associations  can- 
not lend  more  than  20  percent  on  multi- 
family  use  housing. 

Mr.  KERR.  Would  it  be  agreeable 
to  adopt  the  amendment  but  not  move 
to  reconsider,  so  that  the  amendment 
would  then  be  subject  to  a  motion  to 
reconsider? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  not  certain  as 
to  that. 

Mr.  KERR.  Then  let  us  leave  it  as 
the  pending  business  and  adjourn. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Before  adjourning, 
since  the  Record  has  some  importance. 
I  should  say  that  in  the  bill  we  place 
restrictions  on  the  amount  which  the 
building  and  loan  associations  can  in- 
vest becatise  of  the  great  tax  privileges 
which  building  and  loan  associations 
enjoy. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Even  with  the  in- 
creases which  the  bill  puts  into  effect — 
and  I  think  properly  so — on  building  and 
loan  associations  and  mutual  savings 
banks,  those  institutions  will  still  enjoy 
privileges  in  comparison  with  commer- 
cial corporations  and  banks. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation favors  the  provision  relating 
to  savings  and  loan  associations  and 
mutual  savings  banks.  Also.  I  have  re- 
ceived letters  and  telegrams  from  nu- 
merous banks  in  my  State  asking  me  to 
support  the  bill. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  I 
move 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Just  a  moment, 
please.  Let  me  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Chicago. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President,  I 
happen  also  to  be  a  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. I  live  in  Chica;:o.  Incidentally,  I 
polled  a  larger  vote  downstate  than  any 
other  Democrat  who  has  ever  run  for 
office  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  we  can  go 
further  and  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  polled  the  biggest  vote  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  that  anyone  has  ever 
polled. 

Mr  DOUGLAS,  I  am  very  happy  to 
lepresent,  in  part,  the  whole  State  of 
Illinois,  not  merely  the  city  of  Chicago. 
I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama represents  merely  Huntsville,  Ala. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  apologize  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President,  it 
is  always  possible  to  stir  up  tempests  in 
teapots  in  these  matters  late  at  night. 

In  return  for  the  tax  privileges  which 
we  give  to  building  and  loan  associations, 
I  think  we  are  entitled  to  try  to  promote 
as  much  as  possible  one  of  the  original 
purposes  of  such  associations;  namely, 
homeownership,  in  the  changing  condi- 
tions of  city  life. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator,  if  the  regulating  is  done  under 
the  basic  law.  I  do  not  believe  that  after 
the  basic  law  has  been  placed  on  the 
-■statute  books,  the  Committee  on  F"^nance 
should  seek,  by  restrictive  legislation, 
effectively  to  change  the  basic  law.  That 
IS  exactly  what  we  are  trying  to  avoid 
by  the  amendment 

Mr  JAVITS.  That  is  the  best  argu- 
ment I  have  heard  tonight.  The  Senator 
IS  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  I  have  adopted  the 
argument  made  by  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois.    He  said  so   a  few   minutes   ago. 

Mr  KEATING  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr   SPARKMAN      I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING  I  favor  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  shall  not  prolong  the  debate. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  One  Senator  cannot 
stop  this  drift  I  have  already  tried,  as 
b.ard  as  I  could,  to  improve  the  bill.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  know  everything. 
These  thoughts  and  queries  came  to  my 
mind,  and  I  thought  it  proper  to  express 
them  I  know  that  I  shall  probably  not 
be  able  to  stop  this  measure  on  any  vote 
of  the  Senate.  I  am  ready  to  have  a 
vote  With  the  information  which  I  now 
liave  I  will  vote  in  the  negative.  I  may 
be  mistaken,  but  with  the  information  I 
have,  I  will  vote  in  the  negative.  Then 
I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  will  examine  into  this 
issue. 

Mr  KEATING.  Madam  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  still  insist  that  I 
shall  not  prolong  the  debate  by  stating 
my  own  views.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama knows  that  we  have  worked  to- 
gether on  this  amendment  and  that  I 
favor  it. 

I  have  been  requested  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Maryland 


:Mr  r?EALL!  to  place  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  statement  with  reference  to 
one  particular  phase  of  the  amendment 
m  which  he  is  especially  interested,  and 
in  which  the  State  of  New  York  may  in 
the  near  future  be  interested. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield';' 

Mr   KEATING      I  yield. 

Mr  JAVITS  The  junior  'Senator 
from  Maryland  had  asked  that  I  make 
this  request,  but  I  am  glad  that  my  col- 
league from  New  York  has  done  so.  The 
part  i:i  which  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land \i  interested  is  that  which  relates 
to  the  mutualization  of  insurance  within 
the  State  If  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land were  here,  he  would  maintain  that 
position  I  am  certain  that  he  will  be 
gratified  that  th(>  amendment  is  being 
adopted. 

Mr.  KEATING  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  Senator  Be.\ll  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.jection,  the  state- 
ment A'as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement   by  Senator  Beall 

This  amendmesu  is  concerned  with  the 
definition  of  a  domestic  building  and  loan 
association  In  section  6(c)  of  H.R.  10650.  as 
amer'.ded  bv  the  Finance  Committee.  Spe- 
cifically, the  problem  relates  to  current  ef- 
forts by  Maryland  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations to  invest  in  a  mutual,  nonprofit 
C'.nipar.y  to  insure  their  accountvS. 

The  background  of  this  problem  begins 
with  the  enactment  of  chapter  131  of  the 
Laws  of  Maryland  of  1962.  This  bill  au- 
thorized the  creation  of  a  nonprofit  mutual 
corporation  which  would  have  as  Its  purpose 
the  insuring  of  free  share  deposits  In  savings 
and  loan  associations  regularly  doing  busi- 
ness m  the  State  of  Maryland.  This  cor- 
poratioi  is  called  Maryland  Savings-Share 
Insurar  ce  Corp. 

The  Governor  has  appointed  an  Interim 
board  of  directors  for  the  corporation:  the 
board  aas  been  meeting  constantly  since 
the  first  of  June  and  has  devised  a  tenta- 
tive draft  of  bylaws,  rules,  and  regulations; 
applications  for  membership  in  the  corpora- 
t-on  have  been  sent  to  all  Maryland  savings 
and  loan  associations:  at  the  present  time, 
230  associations  have  applied  for  member- 
ship, representing  free  share  deposits  in  ex- 
cess of  $175   million. 

Undei  the  proposed  bylaws,  rules,  and  reg- 
ulations, each  savings  and  loan  association 
will  be  required  to  make  a  capital  contri- 
bution to  the  insurance  company  in  an 
amount  equal  to  2  percent  of  its  free  share 
deposits.  Upon  making  this  contribution 
I  the  bylaws  permit  it  to  be  paid  in  Install- 
merts  .n  the  first  instance),  the  contribut- 
ing a.ssi  ciat.on  will  become  an  insured  mem- 
ber It  will  receive  in  exchange  for  ita 
capital  contribution  a  certificate  of  deposit. 
the  face  amount  of  which  will  equal  the 
amount  of  capital  contributed  to  the  In- 
surance company.  Any  association  may,  of 
course,  withdraw  its  capital  contribution  by 
giving  notice  In  accordance  with  the  bylaws, 
rules,  and  regulations,  and,  thereafter,  its 
free  share  deposits  will  no  longer  be  insured. 

Section  6(c)  of  H.R.  10650.  which  defines 
a  domestic  building  and  loan  association. 
makes  it  clear  that  such  associations  may 
invest  in  obligations  of  the  United  States  or 
of  a  State  or  local  subdivision  and  in  stock 
or  obligations  of  a  corporation  which  is  an 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States  or  of 
a  State  or  local  subdivision.  The  bill  also 
provides  that  except  for  these  stock  Invest- 
ments, an  association  may  not  invest  Its 
assets  in  stock  of  any  corporation. 


The  problem  here  Is  whether  or  not  the 
certificate  of  deposit  which  will  be  received 
by  all  Maryland  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions in  exchange  for  their  capital  contri- 
butions to  the  insurance  company  would 
qualify  as  a  permitted  investment  under  the 
definition  contained  in  subparagraph  (C)  of 
section  6(c)  of  the  revenue  bill  of  1962.  A 
secondary  problem  is  whether  or  not  such 
certificates  of  deposit  would  be  considered 
as  "stock  of  any  corporation"  within  the 
meaning  of  subparagraph  (F)  of  section 
6(c)  of  the  revenue  bill  of  1962.  Of  course. 
If  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  answered 
the  second  question  in  the  affirmative.  It 
would  mean  virtual  disaster  for  all  Maryland 
savings  and  loan  aasociations  who  became 
members  of  the  insurance  company, 

Ohio  has  a  mutual  Insurance  company  very 
similar  to  the  new  Maryland  corporation.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  New  York  State 
will  soon  have  one. 

I  know  that  Congress  does  not  Intend  to 
disqualify  a  legitimate  savings  and  loan 
association  from  the  tax  benefiU  contained 
In  the  revenue  bill  oi  1962  merely  because 
It  was  a  member  of  the  Maryland  Savings- 
Share  Insurance  Corp  ,  and  had  received,  as 
a  result  of  that  membership,  a  certificate  of 
deposit  in  exchange  for  Its  capital  contri- 
butions. Accordingly,  my  amendment  will 
make  it  clear  that  any  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociation may  Join  a  State-sponsored  non- 
profit mutual  corporation  which  has  as  Its 
purpose  the  insuring  of  free  share  deposits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  am.end- 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  SPARKMAN]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr,  KERR,  Madam  President,  I  shall 
not  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to,  believing 
that  it  would  be  well  to  leave  that  ques- 
tion open  until  Tuesday. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President,  I 
appreciate  what  the  Senator  has  said. 
It  is  very  gracious  of  him.  This  is  a 
highly  difiBcult  subject.  We  are  explor- 
ing a  technical  field  It  may  well  be 
that  I  am  mistaken.  I  have  been  mis- 
taken before.    It  may  be  that  I  am  right. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  has  a  greater  knowledge 
of  this  subject,  and  of  many  other  sub- 
jects, than  does  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. If  he  does  happen  to  be  wrong, 
he  would  still  be  wrong  fewer  times  than 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  been 
wrong. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  very  kind 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President.  I 
should  like  to  have  a  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  beqause  it 
would  dispx)se  of  the  mutual  savings 
bank  and  savings  and  loan  association 
aspect  of  the  bill,  I  now  propound  the 
following  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma: 

It  is  my  understanding  that  under 
the  existing  Treasury  Regulations,  sec- 
tion 1.593-lfc).  amounts  credited  by 
mutual  thrift  institutions  to  qualifying 
reserves  for  losses  in  compliance  with 
requirements  of  State  law  or  regulations 
are  deemed  to  have  been  credited  to  the 
reserve  for  bad  debts.  W'ould  this  u.se 
c  ■  the  bad-debt  reserve  deduction  be 
continued  in  effect  under  this  particular 
provision? 

Mr.  KERR.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  it  would.  It  is  intended  to  continue 
the  rule  of  Treasury  Regulations,  section 
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1  593-1  ic>,  under  the  new  law,  and 
amounts  credited  pursuant  to  such  or 
similar  regulations  will  be  deemed  to 
have  been  credited  to  the  reserve  for 
losses  on  qualifying  real  property  loans. 
It  is  expected  that,  as  under  present 
regulations  and  rulings,  these  institu- 
tions will  keep  records  which  will  make 
it  possible  to  identify  amounts  thus 
credited. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     To  identify  them? 

Mr.  KERR.     To  identify  them. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 


COMMUNICATIONS  SATELLITE  LAW 
Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  signed  into 
law  the  communications  satellite  bill, 
which  the  Senate  passed  August  17  after 
much  debate  and   travail. 

The  action  of  the  President  offers  us 
encouragement  and  strengthens  our  re- 
solve at  a  time  when  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  can  use  generous  portions  of 
these.  The  signing  of  this  bill  will  also, 
I  believe,  generate  a  renewal  of  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  all  the  American 
people  in  oui-  democratic  processes.  The 
people  will  be  reassured  that  their  Con- 
gress can  come  to  grips  with  unprece- 
dented and  extremely  difficult  economic 
opportunities  arising  from  our  wondrous 
new  space  technology.  We  have  not 
only  come  to  grips  with  the  problems 
and.  opportunities;  we  have  brought 
forth  a  blueprint  by  which  this  Nation 
can  move  ahead. 

The  course  of  human  events  becomes 
ever  more  complex.  The  expansion  of 
scientific  and  technical  knowledge  has 
introduced  complication  after  complica- 
tion into  the  enterprises  that  make  up 
our  free  economy  and  in  their  relations 
with  government. 

No  one  will  argue.  I  am  sure,  with 
the  statement  that  the  communications 
satellite  technology  posed  for  the  people 
and  Congress  a  great  challenge  and  a 
great  opportunity.  Here  on  the  Senate 
floor,  despite  many  days  of  hearings  and 
exhaustive  study  and  drafting  by  three 
committees,  this  bill  provoked  an  amaz- 
ing filibustei-.  Then  came  the  more 
amazing  application  for  the  first  time  in 
35  years  of  the  rule  which  limits  debate. 

But  now.  from  the  perspective  pro- 
vided by  the  passage  of  only  a  brief  span 
of  time,  we  can  point  proudly  to  both 
the  strife  of  battle  and  the  victory  at  its 
end  which  will  lead  to  the  establishment 
of  a  communications  satellite  system. 

Insofar  as  the  communications  satel- 
lite issue  is  concerned,  a  reasonable  and 
tolerant  calm  now  possesses  the  minds 
of  all  who  debated  and  wrestled  over  it. 
The  signing  of  the  bill  signifies  the  re- 
mobilization  of  our  physical  and  mental 
resources  in  a  renewed  effort  to  go  for- 
ward as  efficiently  and  expeditiously  as 
possible  in  our  program  for  the  develop- 
ment of  space  for  peaceful  purposes. 

This  enactment  stands  as  an  historic 
turning  point  in  the  space  program.  It 
gives  us  our  best  chance  to  reinforce  and 
increase  our  undisputed  lead  over  So- 
viet Russia  in  the  most  important  con- 
test to  establish  a  worldwide  system  of 
communications  based  on  earth-orbiting 
satellites. 


Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  this 
new  communications  satelUte  law  also 
provides  dramatic  evidence  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem and  oiu-  democratic  processes  of 
government  can  constructively  cooperate 
to  successfully  meet  the  challenges  of  di- 
verse technological  developments  in  new 
scientific  fields. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  who 
have  claimed  that  our  President  is  anti- 
business.  There  are  those  who  claim 
that  the  Congress  is  antibusiness  and 
antifree  enterprise.  The  furor  over  the 
communications  satellite  bill  affected 
and  disturbed  many  people  in  our  coun- 
try. It  helped  produce  fear  and  dis- 
trust in  the  business  community  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  President,  such  fears  have  no 
foundation  in  fact.  Several  recent 
events  have  proved  that  they  were  with- 
out foundation.  The  number  one  such 
event  was  the  action  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment in  announcing  a  most  bene- 
ficial revision  of  depreciation  regulations. 
This  action  benefited  every  industry  in 
the  Nation,  including  our  agricultural 
industry. 

Another  indication  of  the  Presidents 
position  in  support  of  private  enterprise 
was  his  insistence  upon  the  development 
of  a  power  generation  and  distribution 
policy  under  which  private  sectors  of  our 
electrical  industry  can  fimction  without 
undue  interference  or  competition  from 
publicly  held  generating  and  distributing 
units. 

The  President's  support  of  the  bill, 
which  became  law  today,  establishing  a 
privately  owned  communications  satel- 
lite corporation  subject  to  reasonable 
regulation,  is  compelling  evidence.  Evei-y 
executive  branch  of  our  Government 
with  responsibilities  in  this  area  of  our 
economy  joined  in  support  of  the  bill. 
At  the  same  time  the  bill  won  wide  en- 
dorsement from  the  rank  and  file  work- 
ers in  the  communications  industry  and 
from  their  employers. 


YOUTH  CONSERVATION  CORPS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
come  to  my  desk,  and  I  presume  to  the 
desks  of  my  celleagues,  a  memorandum 
and  some  pamphlets  from  the  National 
Committee  on  the  Employment  of  Youth 
in  support  of  the  bills  before  the  Senate 
and  the  House  <S.  404  and  H.R.  10682> 
to  establish  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
and  inaugurate  a  program  to  provide 
useful  employment  opportunities  for 
young  men  and  women. 

This  material  presents  in  a  few  well- 
chosen  facts,  figures,  and  pictures  the 
dimensions  of  the  problem  the  bills  are 
designed  to  meet.  I  commend  the  mate- 
rial to  Senators  if  they  have  not  yet  read 
it.     We  are   told,   for   example,  that: 

This  summer  there  are  2  million  boys  and 
girls  between  16  and  21  who  are  Idle — 
neither  at  school  nor  at  work.  More  than 
250.000  of  them  are  in  rural  areas.  The 
Armed  Services  will  absorb  only  200.000  of 
the  18-21-year-olds  In  the  next  12  months. 
The  16-  and  17-year-olds  don't  qualify  for 
services — most  of  them  have  dropped  out  of 
high  school.  These  kinds  are  unskilled  and 
untrained;  educational  leaders  call  them 
"social  dvnamit*." 


While  these  2  million  teenagers,  who 
have  reached  an  age  when  they  can  and 
should  be  doing  some  useful  work,  re- 
main idle,  many  of  them  to  roam  in 
gangs  about  our  large  cities  or  through 
our  countryside,  increasing  our  juvenile 
delinquency  problems,  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  U.S.  timber  is  being  lost  because 
of  insuflBcient  firefighting  personnel  or 
pest  control.  What  could  be  finer  for 
both  the  teenagers  and  the  forests  than 
a  program  like  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  which  would  help  conserve  both 
the  human  and  natural  resources  now 
going  to  waste? 

Of  the  2  million  young  people  between 
16  and  21  who  are  idle  this  summer,  1 
million  of  them  are  school  dropouts,  or 
people  who  have  finished  high  school  and 
cannot  find  jobs.  Their  rate  of  unem- 
ployment, we  are  told,  is  double  the  un- 
employment rate  of  adults,  and  this 
numbor  will  increase  as  more  and  more 
untrained  young  people  surge  into  the 
labor  markets  in  the  coming  years. 
What  could  be  more  helpful  than  a 
public  service  emplovTnent  program  to 
provide  useful  work  experience  oppor- 
tunities for  them,  such  as  the  program 
proposed  in  the  YCC-youth  employment 
opportunities  bill? 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  us  do  not  need 
to  receive  and  read  literature  from  a  na- 
tional organization  to  know  how  acute  in 
America  is  the  problem  of  idle  youth,  and 
particularly  of  idle,  untrained  youth 
which  has  no  plans  for  further  educa- 
tion 01-  training  to  prepare  for  a  job  or  a 
place  in  the  world.  We  have  all  received 
letters  from  despairing  parents  of  teen- 
age school  dropouts,  who  cannot  get  jobs, 
and  dc  not  know  where  to  turn  for  train- 
ing in  a  trade,  or  do  not  seem  to  care 
whether  they  improve  their  education  or 
their  skills.  We  have  had  letters  from 
community  leaders  on  this  problem,  too. 
And  we  have  also  heard  in  rare  instances 
from  the  young  people  themselves.  We 
know  that  these  young  people  could 
easily  become  adult  drifters — problems 
to  themselves  and  to  their  communi- 
ties— if  something  is  not  done. 

Recently  the  Salt  Lake  Youth  Ad- 
visory Council  sought  a  grant  under  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Of- 
fenses Control  Act  to  help  establish  a 
Utah  State  Boys  Camp  to  help  fight 
juvenile  delinquency  in  my  State  of  Utah. 
The  piogram  proposed  combined  close 
supervision  of  the  young  men  with  the 
opportunity  for  work  on  a  camp  farm 
and  on  Forest  Service  and  State  park 
conservation  projects.  The  extent  of  the 
interest  in  the  application  for  the  grant 
was  indicated  by  the  flood  of  mail  I  re- 
ceived from  interested  citizens  and  from 
school  and  PTA  groups.  I  regret  that  the 
Utah  project  could  not  be  financed  under 
tills  act  because  it  was  not  a  ground- 
breaking project — it  did  not  test  out  new- 
ideas — and  it,  therefore,  would  not  serve 
as  a  pilot  for  similar  undertakings  else- 
where. I  hope  that  the  camp  can  be 
effected  in  some  other  way  because  the 
support  it  received  indicated  that  it 
would  fill  a  genuine  need  in  my  State. 
All  of  this  leads  me  to  the  point  I 
really  want  to  make — and  that  is  that  I 
hope  this  Congress  will  not  adjourn 
without  taking  action  on  the  Youth 
Conservation   Corps -youtl)   employment 
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cppjrtuaitics  bills.  I  understand  it  is 
hoped  that  the  House  will  act  first — since 
there  are  some  special  probl'-nis  in  the 
other  body— and  that  the  Senate  will 
then  move.  I  trust  that  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  net  this  important  legislation 
through  before  adjournment. 


INCREASED   GOLD  OUTf'LOW 

Mr.  BOTTU^!  Mr  Pit  .-ident.  I  have 
before  me  tliree  a:i.cle.'^  from  responsi- 
ble newspapers.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record 
followin^^  my  remarks. 

A  juxtaposition  of  the  articles  speaks 
for  Itself,  ana  I  am  not  going  to  elaborate 
a  great  deal. 

First,  the  August  31  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times  reports  that,  due  to  in- 
creased gold  outflow  abroad  from  our 
Treasury,  the  US.  gold  reserves  now 
stand  at  tlicir  lowest  level  since  1939. 

An  article  by  E.  W.  Kenworthy  in  the 
same  newspaper  on  the  same  day  dis- 
cusses the  forthcoming  Conference  of  the 
Governors  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  and  of  the  Intt  rnational  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  to 
be  held  in  Washington  beginning  Sep- 
tember 17. 

President  Kennedy.  Mr.  K-'iiworthy 
predicts,  will  give  somethuvr  other  than 
a  usual  welcoming  address. 

Mr  President,  I  hope  that,  instead  of 
ca.>ii:;.itin2-  our  allies  for  their  economic 
behavijr.  President  Kennedy  will  pledge 
the  United  States  to  a  little  belt  tis'ht- 
enincr.  to  an  end  of  fiscal  profligacy  and 
to  a  beginning  of  greater  domestic  eco- 
nomic responsibility. 

Such  is  the  suggestion  of  the  third  ar- 
ticle tliat  I  offer,  one  by  Constantino^ 
Broun  m  the  Washington  Star  of 
July  12. 

Mr.  Brown  was  reporting  a  conver.^a- 
tion  with  one  of  those  individuals  of 
fabled  economic  wizardry,  a  Swi.ss 
banker. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  strengthen  the 
dollar.  The  primary  responsibility  is 
ours,  not  the  Europeans'. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  31,  1962] 
U.S.  Gold  Supply  kt  a  2,3 -Year  Low — Weeks 

Loss  Is  $50  Million  .  Savings  Deposits  Off 

AT  Big  Banks  Here 

The  U.S.  Treasury  gold  stock  declined  by 
$50  million  during  the  week  ended  Wednes- 
day, the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York 
reported  yesterday. 

The  gold  outflow  took  place  as  two  or  more 
separate  transactions.  Last  Thursday,  Aug- 
ust 23.  a  $34  million  loss  occurred.  This  was 
revealed  In  the  Treasury's  dally  statement  for 
that  day,  which  was  distributed  on  Tuesday, 
August  28. 

Yesterday's  Treasury  statement,  covering 
transactions  on  Monday,  August  27.  showed 
the  total  gold  stock  at  close  of  business  that 
day  was  unchanged  at  $16,114  million,  the 
level  after  the  August  23  loss.  This  meant 
that  the  additional  $16  million  loss  took 
place  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  of  this 
week.  Tlie  gold  stock  now  amounts  to  $16, 
098  million,  its  lowest  level  since  June  28, 
1939. 

The  total  gold  loss  thus  far  this  year 
stands  at  $792  million  compared  with  $313 
million  in  the  1961  period.  During  Uie  com- 
parable 1961  week,  a  loss  of  $150  million  took 
place. 


[Fn  m   the   Ne'A-  Yjrk   Times,  Aug.  31,  1962) 

Defense  of  the  Dollar — President  Is  Ex- 
pected To  Speak  Frankly  to  Global 
Mo>  etary  Men  on  U.S.  View 

(By  E.  W.  Kenworthy) 
Washington,  August  30. — When  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development,  and  the  International 
World  Bank  assemble  here  on  September  17 
for  th'3ir  annual  meeting,  they  are  going  to 
hear  from  President  Kennedy  much  more 
than  the  customary  greeting  from  the  head 
of  the  host  country. 

The  governors  of  these  two  international 
organisations  are  the  finance  ministers — or 
In  some  Instances  the  heads  of  the  central 
banks — of  the  member  nations.  They  usu- 
ally wear  two  hats — one  as  governor  of  the 
World  Bank,  the  other  as  governor  of  the 
Monetary  Fund. 

The  very  assemblage  of  the  monetary  pow- 
ers in  Itself  tends  to  be  an  upsetting  factor 
in  the  money  markets.  This  could  be  par- 
ticularly 1  rue  this  year  as  the  drain  of 
U.S.  gold  continues  and  rumors  persist 
abroad — despite  President  Kennedy's  most 
positi^•e  denials — that  the  United  States  will 
increase  the  value  of  gold  and  thereby  de- 
value the  dollar. 

FRANK     appraisal     EXPECTED 

Therefore,  according  to  Informed  sources 
here,  the  President  has  decided  to  use  the 
occasion  to  speak  out  frankly  and  forcefully 
on  the  situation  in  which  the  United  States 
finds  itself. 

It  1;;  expected,  first,  that  he  will  speak  in 
some  detail  of  the  basis  for  his  confidence 
that  the  United  States  will  be  able  to  bring 
its  ini^rnatlonal  payments  into  balance  by 
the  end  of  1903  or  soon  thereafter. 

Second,  he  is  expected  to  make  plain  his 
deep  disappointment  at  the  behavior  of 
some  of  this  Nation's  oldest  allies  who  have 
contributed  to  the  gold  drain  by  refusing  to 
hold  more  of  their  reserves  in  dollars. 

In  1961  the  deficit  In  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments — the  relationship  between  the  Na- 
tion's total  pajinents  to  foreigners  and  total 
recelpt:s  from  foreigners — was  $2,500  million. 
For  the  first  6  months  of  this  year  the  deficit 
was  running  at  a  rate  of  $1,500  mUlion  a 
year.  This  was  a  considerable  Improvement 
over  tt.e  1961  pace. 

Theoretically,  at  least.  It  could  be  expected 
that  this  improvement  would  be  reflected  In 
a  lessening  of  the  gold  outflow.  On  the  con- 
trary, however,  the  gold  loss  so  far  this  year 
has  been  $849  million,  against  $837  million 
for  all  of  1961. 

The  administration  Is  deeply  resentful  at 
the  unwillingness  of  some  of  our  European 
allies  to  help  restore  confidence  by  holding 
more  cf  their  reserves  in  dollars.  Some  offi- 
cials here  doubt  whether  it  is  necessary  for 
France  to  hold  73  percent  of  her  reserves  in 
gold,  for  Italy  to  hold  69  percent,  and  for 
Britain  to  hold  an  estimated  80  to  85  per- 
cent much  of  the  time.  Britain  does  not 
publish  the  figures. 

ANGER     AGAINST     BRITAIN 

Especially,  there  Is  resentment  against 
Britain.  Articles  In  the  London  press  saying 
that  devaluation  of  the  dollar  is  inevitable 
have  become  so  numerous  as  to  suggest  a 
campaign.  Officials  here  will  not  say  posi- 
tively that  these  stories  are  Inspired,  but 
they  have  their  suspicions. 

Undoubtedly,  these  oCacials  say,  investors 
In  South  African  gold  mining  shares  would 
like  to  see  the  United  States  double  the 
price  of  gold.  Undoubtedly,  they  add,  Brit- 
ain would  gain  some  immediate  advantage 
if  its  reserves  were  nearly  doubled  by  such  an 
increase  In  the  gold  price.  Nevertheless,  they 
are  convinced  that  if  this  Is  official,  though 
silent,  British  policy.  It  is  shortsighted. 

In  the  attitude  toward  our  allies  here, 
reason  is  at  war  with  sentiment.  Officials 
may  concede   that  central   bankers   cannot 


afford  to  take  gratitude  into  their  calcula- 
tions. They  may  concede  that  Belgium  and 
the  Netherlands  were  badly  burned  once 
when  Britain  devalued  the  pound,  and  that 
that  is  why  Belgium  has  83  percent  of  her 
reserves  In  gold  and  the  Netherlands  88 
percent. 

U.S.     DEFENSE     HOLE     NOTED 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  strong  feeling — 
and  especially  at  the  White  House — that 
when  the  United  States  is  bearing  far  more 
than  ita  share  of  the  common  defense  and 
aid  to  underdeveloped  nations,  Britain, 
France,  and  Italy  could  well  efford  to  hold 
more  of  their  reserves  in  dollars. 

Furthermore,  officials  cite  the  "Incredible  ' 
monetary  policy  of  Spain  which  has  reserves 
of  nearly  $1  billion  of  which  nearly  one- 
half  are  in  gold.  In  the  first  half  of  this 
year,  Spain  converted  $106  million  Into  gold. 
Why.  officials  ask,  should  Spain,  an  un- 
developed nation,  need  reserves  of  $1  billion. 

So  deeply  resentful  is  the  President,  ac- 
cording to  one  person,  that  he  has  expressed 
the  wish  that  the  United  States,  during  the 
period  of  Marshall  plan  aid,  had  reserved  tlie 
right  to  use  counterpart  funds  to  buy  dollars 
if  the  time  ever  came  when  the  United  States 
had  a  persistent  balance-of-payments  deficit. 

This,  of  course,  is  an  idle  wish  based  on 
hindsight  because  in  the  late  1940's  prac- 
tically all  economists  thought  Europe's  dol- 
lar gap  might  be  a  permanent  fact  of  life. 

A    POSSIBLE    SOLUTION 

Nevertheless,  the  reversal  in  the  relative 
position  Of  the  European  nations  and  the 
Unlt«d  States  within  a  few  years  has  con- 
vinced some  Treasury  experts  that  the  United 
States,  as  soon  as  it  has  achieved  a  surplus 
again,  should  hold  foreign  currencies  to 
swap  for  dollars  in  a  time  of  deficit  and  so 
stem  a  gold  drain.  This,  of  course,  would 
require  an  International  agreement  under 
which  all  key  currency  countries  would  hold 
foreign  exchange  for  this  purpose. 

Over  the  last  year,  two  devices  have  been 
used  to  relieve  the  gold  drain.  One  of  these 
is  known  as  "swapping,"  which  involves  bor- 
rowing foreign  money  to  buy  dollars  and  so 
prevent  them  from  flowing  into  a  central 
bank  where  they  may  be  exchanged  for  gold. 

Thus,  In  July,  the  United  States  twice 
borrowed  enough  Swiss  francs  to  buy  $100 
million — once  from  the  Swiss  National  Bank 
and  once  from  the  Bank  for  International 
Settlements  at  Basle. 

ANOTHER   DEV^CE 

The  second  device  Is  known  as  "forward 
operations,"  involving  agreements  to  buy 
dollars  for  a  local  currency  at  a  stipulated 
future  time.  Thus,  the  United  States  bor- 
rowed enough  West  German  marks  to  buy 
$400  million. 

The  elements  in  the  administration's  con- 
fidence that  payments  will  be  balanced  by 
the  end  of  next  year  Include  the  following: 

Exports.  At  the  end  of  the  first  half  of 
this  year,  exports  were  at  a  rate  of  $20,800 
million  a  year  and  Imports  were  at  a  rate 
of  $15,900  million.  So  far,  the  trade  surplus, 
which  had  been  expected  to  be  consider- 
ably smaller  than  last  year,  was  holding  up 
well. 

Defense  "offsets."  West  Germany  has 
agreed  to  buy  military  equipment  in  the 
United  States  roughly  equivalent  in  value  to 
our  military  expenditures  there  of  $700  mil- 
lion a  year.  Thus,  the  dollar  outlay  in  Ger- 
many is  offset  by  Income  from  purchases 
here.  The  administration  is  trying  to  per- 
suade Prance  and  Italy  to  offset  by  similar 
purchases  at  least  part  of  our  military  ex- 
penditures in  those  countries. 

Debt  prepayments.  France  has  Just  paid 
$293  million  of  her  debt  to  the  United  States 
in  advance,  and  Italy  has  paid  $178  million. 
These  are  obviously  one-shot  operations,  but 
there  are  a  lot  more  debts  that  could  be 
prepaid,  for  example,  France  still  owes  about 
f  1  billion. 
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Foreign  wages.  In  the  last  2  years.  West 
German  wages  have  risen  25  percent:  French, 
19  percent,  and  British,  9  percent.  By  com- 
parison, U.S.  wages  have  risen  only  5  per- 
cent. The  Increases  in  foreign  wages  are 
helping  to  keep  prices  of  U.S.  goods  com- 
petitive. The  U.S.  wholesale  price  Index  has 
been  steady  for  3  years. 

U.S.  Investment  overseas.  Officials  here 
believe  that  direct  U.S.  investment  in  the 
six  Common  Market  countries  has  reached 
Its  peak  and  will  now  level  off. 

Short-term  outflow.  The  short-term  cap- 
ital outflow — mostly  loans  by  American 
banks  to  foreign  concerns,  which  amounted 
to  $1,500  million  last  year — is  not  increasing 
and  probably  will  not  If  short-term  Interest 
rates  In  this  country  are  kept  at  their  rela- 
tively high  level. 

This  is  the  picture  that  President  Kennedy 
Is  expected  to  draw  for  the  governors  of 
the  World  Bank  and  Monetary  Fund. 

I  From  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
July  12.  19621 
European    Fear    of    U.S.    Recession — Swiss 
Economists  Reported  Basing  View  on  Big 
American  Deficits 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 

Zurich,  Swttzerland.— Practicing  econom- 
ists (not  university  professors),  bankers 
with  international  Interests,  and  topflight 
industrialists  here  are  expressing  concern 
over  what  they  describe  as  the  likely  reces- 
sion" and  "po.s6lble  depression"  in  the  United 
States  in  the  next  12  months. 

The  motivation  for  this  concern  Is  not 
altruistic.  They  are  certain  that  an  eco- 
nomic or  financial  crisis  (or  both)  in  the 
United  States  would  seriously  affect  the 
present  prosperity  of  Western  Europe. 

A  Swiss  banker  who  last  fall  forecast  to 
this  reporter  the  stock  market  crisis  In 
America  now  comments,  "America  and  West- 
ern Europe  are  so  closely  Interlocked  that 
an  American  crisis  is  bound  to  seriously  af- 
fect our  whole  economic  structure.  Remem- 
ber that  the  failure  of  the  Austrian  and  Ger- 
man banks  in  1931  accentuated  your  own 
great  depression.  Now  we  are  faced  with 
a  situation  In  reverse.  All  European  bank- 
ers feel  strongly  that  a  recession — and  even 
worse,  a  depre.sslon — in  America  would  cause 
a  collapse  of  the  revived  European  prosperity. 

"It  is  for  this  reason  that  all  the  Western 
European  countries  are  now  repaying  their 
American  loans  far  In  advance  and  are  doing 
their  titmost  to  support  the  sagging  dollar. 
Neither  France,  nor  Germany  nor  Sweden  is 
prompted  by  unselfish  motives. 

"America  haj;  become  one  of  the  main  cus- 
tomers of  the  newly  industrialized  Western 
Europe.  Our  exports  are  no  longer  limited 
to  high-priced  products  but  to  goods  which 
are  now  found  on  the  shelves  of  the  lowest 
priced  stores  In  America.  The  export  of 
heavy.  Industry  Is  equally  important.  A 
major  economic  and  financial  crisis  in 
America  would  affect  our  growing  trade 
across  the  Atlantic  and  as  a  consequence 
slow  down  coiislderably  the  unprecedented 
economic  growth  of  such  countries  as  Italy, 
Germany,    Switzerland,    and   Prance." 

This  reporter  pointed  out  that  Congress 
is  in  the  process  of  untangling  the  hands 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  the 
matter  of  tariffs.  America  will  be  open  to 
deals.  The  President  will  be  able  to  recipro- 
cate any  tariff  cuts  which  would  permit 
American  products  to  penetrate  the  Euro- 
pean markets  on  a  much  larger  scale. 

"I  personally  doubt  that,"  was  the  answer. 
"The  tariff  reductions  which  Europe  can 
offer  your  country  will  not  increase  your 
exports  to  any  considerable  extent.  Until 
your  cost  of  production  is  reduced,  or 
Europe's  is  vastly  increased,  goods  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  will  remain 
overpriced  here.  And  It  will  take  years  be- 
fore the  cost  of  production  in  Europe  ap- 
proaches the  high  cost  in  your  country. 


"The  core  of  your  troubles  is  the  frenzied 
public  expenditures  and  yoiu-  inability  to 
come  near  to  balancing  your  budget. 
Frankly,  your  Governmenu  have  acted  in 
the  past  and  are  acting  now  like  the  prover- 
bial improvident  sailor  who  throws  his 
money  away  without  regard  for  the  morrow. 
You  have  a  deficit  of  $7  billion  this  year. 
Our  estimates  are  that  unless  the  Washing- 
ton administration  puts  a  stronger  brake  on 
expenditures,  both  domestic  and  foreign, 
your  next  year's  deficit  will  be  at  least  as 
large  if  not  larger. 

"If  you  were  not  such  a  wealthy  country, 
you  would  be  rated  according  to  all  banking 
standards  as  a  poor  credit  risk.'  There  have 
been  a  number  of  officials  and  private  Amer- 
ican investigators  traveling  around  Europe 
in  an  attempt  to  discover  by  what  means 
the  miracle  of  Western  Europe'  came  about. 
The  answer  is  simple.  Besides  hard  work 
and  the  Marshall  plan,  which  permitted  the 
building  of  newer  and  more  efficient  plants 
than  you  have  In  America,  there  was  the 
careful  husbanding  of  each  country's  ex- 
chequer. 

"Of  course,  there  were  times  when  the 
budget  was  unbalanced  in  Germany  and 
Prance.  But  on  the  whole  these  deficits 
were  temporary.  Over  the  centuries,  the 
Europeans  have  experienced  many  devasta- 
tions and  economic  crisis.  Their  govern- 
ments have  learned  the  Importance  of  penny- 
pinching  In  less  than  two  centuries  you 
have  had  the  most  spectacular  growth  ever 
recorded  in  history.  I  believe  It  is  your  peo- 
ple who  have  coined  the  expression.  "There's 
more  where  that  came  from,'  in  explaining 
extravagant  spending.  This  saying  seems  to 
have  been  adopted  as  a  slogan  by  your  lead- 
ers In  the  present  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  your  Government. 

"I  believe  that  unless  you  trim  your  sails 
considerably  In  domestic  and  foreign  exp>end- 
itures  you  are  facing  the  most  serious  crisis 
in  your  existence.  And  should  this  occur 
you  will  drag  us  down  with  you  despite  our 
present  efforts  to  help  you  and  at  the  same 
time  take  our  own  precautions  to  meet  what 
may   be  an  economic  hurricane." 


JAMES  MADISON 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
President  Kennedy  said  when  presented 
with  the  first  two  volumes  of  Madison's 
State  Pap>ei-s  "Madison  is  perhaps  the 
most  underrated  of  any  of  our  important 
Founding  Fathers."  It  would  appear 
that  for  more  than  100  years  we  have 
just  taken  for  granted  the  type  of  free- 
dom and  prosperity  we  have  enjoyed  as 
a  result  of  his  constructive  efforts  in  the 
Philadelphia  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1787  without  acknowledging  our  in- 
debtedness to  him. 

Fortunately,  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  New  York  prayer 
case  has  focused  attention  upon  the  au- 
thor of  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  what  that  amendment, 
with  relation  to  the  separation  of  church 
and  state,  means.  James  Madison  was 
not  only  the  author  of  the  first  10 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  but  the 
chief  architect  of  that  immortal  instru- 
ment. Consequently,  it  gave  me  genuine 
pleasure  to  unite  with  Senate  and  House 
colleagues  in  1960  in  sponsoring  a  reso- 
lution to  erect  a  suitable  memorial  to 
Madison's  memory.  After  the  adoption 
of  that  resolution,  the  "Vice  Pi-esident 
honored  me  by  naming  me  a  member  of 
the  Commission  to  recommend  such  a 
memorial.  No  happier  choice  could  have 
been  made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  serve  on  that  Commis- 


sion than  Dr  Harold  W  Dodds.  a  scholar 
of  national  reputation  and  a  former 
president  of  a  great  college  which  may 
claim  credit  for  the  fact  that  James 
Madison  was  rated  as  the  best  scholar 
that  served  in  the  Philadelphia  Conven- 
tion. 

All  of  us  who  served  on  the  Madison 
Commission  were  grateful  for  the  fact 
that  we  had  Dr.  Dodds  as  our  chairman. 
It  was  my  pleasure  to  hear  Dr.  Dodds 
testify  today  before  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  in  behalf  of  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Madison  Commis- 
sion that  we  build  as  a  memorial  to 
James  Madison  a  beautiful  marble  li- 
brary that  would  house  his  and  all  other 
Presidential  papers  and  provide  in  fire- 
proof chambers  below  ground,  space 
urgently  needed  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress for  the  storage  and  preservation  of 
a  great  surplus  of  valuable  documents. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
statement  made  by  Dr.  Dodds  in  behalf 
of  that  project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Testimony  of  Harold  W.  Dodds.  Chairman, 

Jami:s     Madison     Memorial     Commission, 

Before   the   Senate    Public   Works    SrrB- 

coMMrrTEE     ON     Public     Buildings     and 

Grounds.  August  31.  1962 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the 
Madison  Commission,  I  should  like  to  express 
our  appreciation  to  you  for  affording  us  this 
opportunity  to  testify  here  today  in  support 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  119. 

In  1960.  the  86th  Congress  established  a 
commission  to  plan  and  erect,  with  its  ap- 
proval, a  suitable  memorial  in  the  Nation's 
Capita]  to  honor  James  Madison,  the  father 
of  the  Constitution,  chief  architect  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  Secretary  of  State  in  Thomas 
Jefferson's  Cabinet,  and  fourth  President 
of  the  United  States  who,  until  recently, 
had  received  only  slight  recognition  by  his- 
torians. Indeed,  President  Kennedy,  when 
he  was  presented  with  the  first  two  volumes 
of  Madison's  state  papers  and  correspond- 
ence last  May,  commented  that  Madison 
"is  perhaps  the  most  underrated  of  any  of  our 
important  Founding  Fathers."  It  was  Madi- 
son, he  said,  who  gave  "the  philosophical 
basis"'  for  this  country's  Constitutional  ar- 
rangement. We  believe  that  his  principles 
are  as  essential  today  as  when  he  enunciated 
them  and  that  the  memorial,  as  planned, 
will  direct  attention  to  them  and  awaken  and 
hold  the  Interest  of  the  American  people  in 
their  significance. 

Madison,  a  learned  student  of  history  and 
political  philosophy.  understood  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  all  the  ancient 
and  mo<lern  systems  of  government.  In  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  held  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1787,  Madison  was  immediately 
recognized  as  the  foremost  scholar  among 
the  Immortal  assembly  of  wise  men  gathered 
to  draft  a  Federal  Constitution.  During  the 
debates  he  participated  In  the  discussion  on 
every  ls.sue.  In  his  own  form  of  shorthand, 
he  recorded  the  debates  and  laboriously 
transcribed  them  at  night  by  candlelight  in 
his  small  Philadelphia  boardlnghouse  room. 
As  we  all  know,  it  was  indeed  fortunate  that 
he  did  so  for  Madison's  labors  constitute  our 
chief  source  of  knowledge  of  what  transpired 
In  the  debates  which  were  held  In  secret. 

Madls(m  was  the  author  of  the  Virginia 
plan  for  a  Federal  Constitution,  most  of  the 
features  of  which  were  adopted  by  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention.  He  was  also  co- 
author of  the  "Federalist  Papers"  which  ex- 
plained and  interpreted  and  urged  the  States 
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to  adopt  the  proposed  Constitution,  and 
which,  after  all  the  Intervening  years,  re- 
main a  classical  work  In  political  philosophy 
and  constitutional  law. 

Three  great  principles  of  our  Government 
come  chiefly  from  Madison:  (1)  The  suprem- 
acy of  the  Federal  Government  in  matters 
that  affect  the  national  security  and  welfare; 
(2)  the  retention  by  the  States  of  authority 
in  State  affairs,  and  i3  i  the  system  of  checks 
and  balances  by  which  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  distributed  among 
its  three  branches,  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial,  with  a  further  division  of  power 
between  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  The 
purpose  was  to  prevent  any  branch  of  gov- 
ernment from  gaining  tyrannical  power. 

Elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  new  Congress.  Madison  took  the  lead- 
ing role  in  putting  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution into  effect.  He  proposed  the  first 
10  amendments  (Bill  of  Rights)  to  the  Con- 
stitution, protecting  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  individuals,  among  them  being  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  press,  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, and  the  right  to  trial  by  jury. 

After  his  second  term  as  President,  Madi- 
son with  his  charming  and  popular  wife. 
Dolly,  retired  to  his  ancestrial  home  Mont- 
peller,  where  he  died  on  June  28,  1836,  and 
was  burled  in  the  family  cemetery.  A  more 
detailed  biographical  sketch  of  Madison,  pub- 
lished by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Is 
attached. 

To  James  Madison,  more  directly  than  to 
any  other  man,  we  owe  the  free  government 
we  are  now  seeking  to  preserve  in  a  world 
that  knows  too  little  freedom. 

Prom  the  beginning  our  Commission  de- 
sired a  living  memorial  which  would  repre- 
sent and  keep  alive  the  principles  of  rep- 
resentative government  and  freedom  that 
Madison  did  so  much  to  inculcate  into  our 
constitutional  system. 

Since  Madison's  contributions  were  so 
largely  in  the  field  of  ideas,  we  thought 
the  best  way  to  honor  him  would  be  by  a 
living  as  well  as  an  ornamental  memorial 
In  the  form  of  a  library  which  would  be  a 
center  of  education  and  scholarship. 

After  conferences  between  the  members 
of  the  Madison  Commission  and  the  late 
Speaker  Mr.  Sam  Rayburn  and  the  House 
Offlce  Building  Commission  of  which  Mr. 
Rayburn  was  chairman,  at  the  direction  of 
the  House  Offlce  Building  Commission  a  joint 
resolution  was  prepared  authorizing  the  con- 
struction on  a  Madison  Memorial  Library  and 
a  three-level  underground  annex  to  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  which  is  in  critical  need 
of  additional  space.  The  memorial  and  the 
underground  annex  would  be  located  in  the 
two  squares  next  to  the  Old  House  Office 
Building  and  across  Independence  Avenue 
from  the  Congressional  Library. 

The  site  selected,  which  has  the  approval 
of  the  House  Office  Building  Commission, 
gives  the  memorial  the  significance  it  de- 
serves but  makes  possible  Its  efficient  and 
convenient  administration  by  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  119  provides  that 
the  plans  shall  be  prepared  by  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  under  the  direction  jointly 
of  the  House  Office  Building  Commission 
and  the  James  Madison  Memorial  Commis- 
sion. This  has  been  done  and  the  structure 
has  been  designed  to  harmonize  with  Its 
neighbors  on  the  Capitol  Grounds.  Inci- 
dentally, the  style  is  one  of  which  Madison 
would  undoubtedly  approve.  Construction 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  under  the  direction  of  the  House  Of- 
flce Building  Commission. 

The  memorial  will  be  a  dignified  building 
about  the  size  of  the  Folger  Library.  It 
will  contain  an  impressive  memorial  room 
and  afford  adequate  space  for  displaying 
valuable  exhibits  of  selected  documents  of 
Madison  and  his  period.  We  believe  that 
Madison's  services  can  be  dramatized  further 
in   a   series   of   three-dimensional   dioramas 


depicting  his  chief  contributions.  The  mez- 
zanine and  second  floor  plans  provide  for 
offices,  catalog  rooms,  and  reading  rooms. 

We  believe  that  the  memorial  and  exhibi- 
tion space  will  be  effective  with  the  thou- 
sands who  will  visit  it  annually,  not  the 
least  of  whom  will  be  public  school  students 
for  whom  the  exhibits  will  help  drive  home 
basic  American  principles. 

The  other  part  of  the  project  will  be  an 
r.ndergroimd  annex  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. We  believe  that  the  effectiveness  of 
the  memorial  will  be  enhanced  by  associating 
with  it  the  rich  and  irreplaceable  collection 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  consisting  of  the 
papers  of  23  Presidents  and  a  wealth  of  other 
historic  papers  and  documents  which  It 
possesses. 

Accordingly,  In  cooperation  with  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  and  the  House  OfHce 
Building  Commission,  we  proposed  an  un- 
derground space  for  the  custody  of  these 
valuable  items  with  facilities  for  their  use  by 
teachers,  writers  and  other  scholars  inter- 
ested In  various  phases  of  our  history.  The 
Library  urgently  needs  more  and  better  room 
for  the  preservation  and  use  of  this  material 
which  is  of  such  commanding  historic  value. 

W'hen  completed,  the  entire  memorial  will 
be  administered  by  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
•which  will  Insure  proper  maintenance  and 
supervision  of  the  use  of  Its  rare  books  and 
documents,  except  that  the  structural  and 
mechanical  care  of  the  whole  memorial  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  surrounding  grounds 
will  be  under  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

Born  of  his  experience  of  many  years  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Office  Building  Com- 
mission and  in  the  building  of  the  Rayburn 
Library  at  his  hometown,  Bonham,  Tex.,  Mr. 
Rayburn  made  a  number  of  contributions  to 
the  design  of  the  memorial.  For  example.  It 
was  he  who  suggested  that  columns  be  added 
to  the  side  of  the  memorial  across  the  street 
from  the   Old  House   Office  Building. 

Mr.  Rayburn's  Interest*  In  the  Madison 
Memorial  was  further  expressed  In  his  let- 
ters to  the  congressional  committees  before 
which  the  joint  resolution  was  pending: 
"•  •  'as  chairman  of  the  House  Office 
Building  Commission.  1  am  pleased  to  recom- 
mend House  Joint  Resolution  500  •  •  •  it 
is  my  sincere  desire  that  It  may  be  reported 
and  passed  and  become  law." 

Hearings  were  held  before  the  House  Pub- 
lic Works  Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings 
and  Grounds  on  House  Joint  Resolution  500 
(companion  measure  to  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 119),  and  the  resolution  was  approved 
by  the  subcommittee  as  well  as  by  the  full 
Public  Works  Committee  by  a  vote  of  20  to  5. 
However,  a  point  of  order  was  raised  that  the 
vote  by  the  full  committee  was  completed 
after  the  House  had  convened.  It  was  de- 
cided that  another  vote  should  be  taken. 
Speaker  McCorm.\ck  subsequently  WTote  a 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  "strongly  endorsing"  the 
Madison  resolution  and  requesting  and  urg- 
ing the  chairman  to  have  his  committee 
report  the  resolution  favorably  to  the  Hoiise. 
The  resolution  is  awaiting  further  action  by 
the  committee. 

Recently,  the  Librarian  of  Congress  in  his 
annual  report,  stated  that  If  the  Madison 
Library  and  underground  annex  were  con- 
structed, a  smaller  third  library  building 
could  be  constructed  on  only  two  blocks. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Madison  project 
is  not  constructed,  the  Library  would  require 
a  much  larger  third  building  which  would 
occupy  four  rather  than  two  blocks.  In  this 
regard,  it  is  significant  that  the  Joint  Senate 
and  House  Committee  on  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress has  directed  the  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol to  draft  legislation  authorizing  the  con- 
struction of  a  smaller  third  Library  building 
on  the  two  blocks  east  of  the  present  annex. 
In  deciding  to  authorize  a  smaller  building, 
the  Joint  Committee  took  into  consideration 
the  probability  that  Congress  will  approve 
the  Madison  project. 


As  you  all  are  aware,  September  17,  1962, 
is  the  175th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Constitution  by  the  delegates  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention.  A  resolution  has 
been  Introduced  In  the  Senate  to  designate 
that  day  as  "Constitution  Day,"  and  to  make 
It  a  national  legal  holiday.  It  would  be  most 
appropriate,  therefore,  for  Congress  to  give 
Its  approval  this  year  to  the  construction 
of  the  proposed  memorial  library  honoring 
the  memory  of  the  father  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Thus,  it  Is  our  hope  that  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  119  will  receive  your  early  and 
favorable  consideration. 

Before  concluding  my  statement,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  the  Madison  Commis- 
sion is  in  need  of  a  small  additional  appro- 
priation for  travel  and  subsistence  expenses 
of  members  when  attending  meetings.  The 
original  act  authorized  an  appropriation  of 
•  10,000  which  was  appropriated  by  Congress. 
These  funds  have  been  almost  exhausted. 
Some  time  ago  the  Commission  relinquished 
the  services  of  Its  secretary  and  closed  Its 
offices.  The  administrative  work  of  the  Com- 
mission has  been  taken  over  by  the  office 
of  Mr.  Clinton  Hester  without  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Mr.  Hester  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  and  chairman  of  its 
executive  committee. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  119  contains  no 
appropriation  for  the  Madison  Commission. 
The  moneys  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
by  the  resolution  would  be  appropriated  to 
the  Architect  jf  the  Capitol  and  be  expended 
by  him  under  the  direction  of  the  House 
Offlce  Building  Commission  of  which  the 
Speaker  is  chairman.  The  Madison  Commis- 
sion would  appreciate  It  if  a  provision  might 
be  Included  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  119 
which  would  authorize  a  small  additional 
appropriation  to  the  Commission  for  travel 
and  subsistence  of  Its  members. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members 
of  the  committee,  for  permitting  me  to  pre- 
sent this  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  James 
Madison  Memorial  Commission. 


Appendix  to  Testimony  or  Harold  W.  Dodds 
Before  the  Senate  Public  Works  Subcom- 
mittee ON  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds, 
August  31,  i962 

When  the  University  of  Chicago  Press 
announced  the  publication  of  the  first  two 
volumes  of  "The  Papers  of  James  Madison" 
on  May  22,  1962,  It  released  the  following 
biographical  sketch  of  Madison. 

"a   sketch  or  JAMES  MADISON 

"In  the  fields  of  political  philosophy  and 
constitutional  law,  no  man  more  erudite 
than  Madison  has  held  this  Nations  highest 
office.  The  more  versatile  Jefferson  was  ac- 
complished in  many  areas,  but  did  not  match 
Madison's  skill  in  statecraft.  Wilson  ap- 
proaches closest  to  Madison  as  scholar  but 
Wilson  came  to  politics  late  in  life.  Madi- 
son held  his  first  office  at  25  and  was  a  na- 
tional figure  for  almost  60  years. 

"As  a  measure  of  Madison's  activity  away 
from  his  study,  consider  the  principal  offices 
he  held  in  his  lifetime:  member  of  the  Con- 
vention and  General  Assembly  of  Virginia, 
1776;  of  the  SUte  of  Virginia.  1777-79; 
Delegate  from  Virginia  in  the  Continental 
Congress,  1780-83  and  1787-88;  member 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  1784- 
87;  delegate  from  Virginia  in  the  Annap- 
olis Convention,  1786;  delegate  from  Vir- 
ginia in  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
1787;  member  of  the  Convention  in  Vir- 
ginia to  ratify  the  Federal  Constitution, 
1788;  Representative  from  Virginia  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  1789-97; 
member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia, 
1799-1800;  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  1801-09;  President  of  the  United 
States,  1809-17;  rector  of  the  University 
of  Virginia.  1826-34;  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Constitutional  Convention,  1829. 

"And,  as  much  as  anyone,  Madison  built 
the  great  JefTersonian  party  which  defeated 
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tbe  PrderftllKti  la  1800  aad  ruled  tbe  ccmn- 
try  for  the  next  38  yi^rs 

Terbapt  m  mare  leirurf^ij  xk  at  tbe  man 
-nil  btip  OS  to  nadcrrtazad  tiie  iilgiiMlreBce 
TO  AmexicJin  h!star7  of  U»  Sage  of  Ifont- 
oMJer. 

'^Mectloo  of  James  Uafit^nm  to<lay  brlxtfi 
:^j.efLj  to  mlotf  tbe  fraznisf  aad  adopttoa  oC 
ti:.t  rederal  Consm^moD  and  its  flnt  10 
amendments.  For  many  yean  before  bis 
deatb  M*****~"  vas  bi^blT  ntte&ed  to  baTe 
hU  name  alOMCt  univera&IlT  klectl£ed  wttb 
his  country's  fundamental  law.  eren  thcuch 
he  often  protested  tbat  it  bad  been  tbe 
prcKSoct  at  a  loiic  bistcry  and  ot  many 
Autbors. 

~A*  Jefferson's  SecretAry  of  State  be 
.lemonstrated  bis  vortb  as  a  counselor  and  as 
i  riollXuI  and  tireless  penman,  but  be  oould 
net  clamx  major  credit  for  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  or  the  outcome  of  cesrotlations 
with  tbe  Barbary  States.  Unsupported  by 
sea  power,  bis  scholarly  and  doeelv  reasoned 
notes  failed  to  perruade  England  and  Prance. 
locked  in  war.  to  cease  tbeir  depredations 
U9on  Americas  neutral  commerce 

*-An  executive  position  trsa  not  congenial 
to  Uadiaon's  t&lcnts.  Although  his  lack  of 
foreefulneas  as  President  has  frequently 
been  exaggerated  by  historians,  tbere  is  no 
doubt  that  be  found  It  difficult  to  control  bis 
Cabmet  effectively,  to  lead  the  Congress 
to  adopt  bis  recommendations,  and  to  arouse 
the  people  to  support  him  enthusiastically 
during  the  domestic  and  foreign  crises,  in- 
cluding nearly  3  years  of  war.  wbicb  filled 
most  of  his  2  terms. 

"Nevertbeless.  to  conclude  tbat  he  was 
merely  "a  master  of  Ideas  rather  than  of 
men"  would  far  underrate  his  powers  of 
leadership. 

■  In  a  deliberative  body,  such  as  a  consti- 
tutional convention,  legislature,  or  political 
party  conference,  he  was  always  outstanding. 
Amid  these  surroundings  the  handicaps  of 
his  weak  voice  and  short  stature  were  more 
than  offset  by  his  excellent  memory,  logical 
mind  evident  sincerity,  and  tbe  range  of  bis 
knowledge  about  statecraft. 

'Although  wit  and  lightness  of  touch  sel- 
dom appeared  in  his  cc«Tespondence  after 
his  student  days  at  the  Colle^  of  New  Jer- 
sey (1769-72*.  they  were  remarked  upon  by 
all  of  bis  friends  who  en>.iyed  his  conversa- 
tion and  hospitality.  The  complete  happi- 
ness of  his  many  years  of  married  life  with 
the  vivacious  and  society  loving  DoUey  Payne 
Todd  is,  of  Itself,  sufficient  evidence  to  dis- 
prove the  caricature  of  him  as  a  solemn,  shy, 
little  gentleman  who  tolerated  social  gather- 
ings only  as  a  duty  and  was  never  really 
happy  except  when  cloistered  in  his  library. 
"And  yet  Madison  cannot  be  understood 
without  recognizing  his  deep  knowledge  of 
the  classics,  political  philosophy,  political 
economy,  and  constitutional  law.  Unlike 
Jefferson,  Madison  could  usually  hold  his 
own  emotions  In  tight  leash  when  analyzing 
a  problem.  Jefferson's  statement.  In  1790, 
that  Madison  was  the  greatest  man  In  the 
world'  reflects  his  fast-growing  appreciation 
of  Madison's  steadying  Influence  and  the 
shrewdness  of  his  political  Judgment.  In 
spite  of  his  devotion  to  scholarship,  Madi- 
son was  seldom  a  doctrinaire  or  an  impracti- 
cal Idealist.  He  drew  Illustrative  materials 
from  his  books,  not  for  the  purpose  of  parad- 
ing his  erudition  or  ornamenting  his 
speeches  but  for  bolstering  his  own  position 
or  undermining  that  of  his  opponent.  In  his 
seairch  for  sound  policies  and  procedures  he 
selected  those  which  had  worked  in  the  past, 
rather  than  untested  ones  which  only  theo- 
retical speculation  could  justify.  His  down- 
to-earth  outlook  ujxjn  men  and  affairs  often 
led  him  to  take  a  strongly,  and  sometimes 
even  a  starkly,  economic  approach  to  con- 
stitutional and  political  Issues. 

"Madison's  career  In  the  Continental 
Congress  and  In  the  General  Assembly  of 
Virginia    dtirlng    the    1780s    supports    these 
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^     ■        :   wiifu  ^.e  tr^i  ei..v- 
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who  hi  eTK  in 

•.- -.  V.V -cTi^  i>-i.crt  Um  d^ys  V .  ^<  i.....  .^r.  and 

C:-.i.xkrd.  Wttlita  6  monibs  aT-.er  b;s  arr-.Ta- 
be  was  shar&ac  liiiwisii  1j  u>  tbe  work  of 
key  coeaiBltt«M.  «|wctaUy  Utom  deali^ig  w.tb 
the  baSbng  problems  of  finance,  tbe  trasa- 
Allecher.y  west,  and  relstions  wttb  Spain. 

"Madiaon'a  la  tar  roie  ixx  tbe  C  r.s^::-.uttacsl 
Ct^ventMSi.  botb  as  ita  skost  efecure  mem- 
ber aad  as  tbe  pstic-i.  daily  rec-crder  cf  It* 
more  than  4-nx>ntbs-long  deb&tes.  Is  bis 
besS  known  service  to  bis  cout^'.rv  Wfil 
known,  also,  is  his  contritut::^  ci  .sbk",:t  » 
of  the  85  ess-^y?  c».%le-rT:Tely  entitled  Tbe 
Federalist       H-  -  U    :h«*    article* 

were  in  enliit.:  ;  'cc  the  p.rjposed 

Cocstitution  IS  debaiahle.  but  there  is  no 
disacreement  .<ibcut  their  excel!env>e  as  a  de- 
ferise  of  the  document  and.  tAken  to<retber 
w:th  others  of  Hamilton  and  Jsy.  as  a  mas- 
terpiece in  tbe  literature  of  political  science 
I;  was  dunng  this  period,  ux*.  that  Madisvn 
added  Chief  Architect  of  the  Bill  of  Right* 
to  his  title  of  'Paxher  of  tbe  Constitution.' 

"In  tbe  realm  of  federalism,  Madison  al- 
ways scught  the  middle  of  the  road,  tbe 
workable  compromise  between  cvunplese  cen- 
tralization and  tbe  near  anarchy  under  tbe 
.Articles  of  Cor.fe<ler.<i:ion  In  the  years  after 
1789.  and  especially  after  tbe  Nation  h.vl 
weathered  the  many  crises  brousrht  by  the 
Napoleonic  wars.  Madison  extolled  the  Con- 
stitution for  its  embodiment  of  tbis  golden 
mean. 

'On  the  other  band.  In  tbe  realm  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  In  Its  rela- 
tions with  foreign  powers  and  on  the  sub- 
ject of  each  individual's  inalienable  right  to 
freedom  of  conscience,  he  was  uncompro- 
mising. The  youthful  acbierement  in  which 
he  justifiably  took  the  most  pride  was  bis 
success  In  substituting  the  words  'relljrlous 
liberty'  for  *rellelous  tolerance'  in  Virginia's 
Declaration  of  Rights  of  1776. 

"He  was  an  early  adNxvate  of  a  complete 
separation  of  tbe  Tliirteen  Colonies  from 
Great  Britain.  During  bis  Presidency  he 
viewed  the  renewed  struggle  with  that  power 
as  America's  seoond  war  f^^vr  indep>endence. 
With  complete  truth  tbe  sage  of  Moutpe- 
lier'  could  af&rm  abortly  before  his  death 
that  be  bad  'espoused  in  bis  youtb  and  ad- 
hered through  his  life  to  the  cause  of  his 
country's   liberty.'" 


MILLIONS  OF  DOUL^RS  IN  EXORBI- 
TANT RATES  COLLECTED  BY  MON- 
TANA POWER  CO.  AND  t-HIPPED 
OUT  OP  STATE  TO  STOCKHOLD- 
ERS 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  decade  more  than  100.000  Mon- 
tana electric  consumers  have  paids  tens 
of  miUions  of  dollars  in  exorbitant  rates 
which  the  Montana  Power  Co.  has  sent 
outside  the  State  to  its  stockholdei-s. 

According  to  infoi-mation  fui'nished  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
Montana  Power  Co.  had  tlic  highest  av- 
erage annual  rate  of  return — 9.3  per- 
cent— of  any  major  private  electric  util- 
ity in  the  Nation  during  the  3 -year  period 
of  195a-60.  the  latest  for  which  figures 
are  available.  This  compares  with  a  na- 
tional average  rate  of  return  of  6  per- 
cent. 

Fi-om  1951  to  1960  the  a\erapt'  '  - 
dcntial  bill  amonq  the  more  than  100  000 
Montanans  who  receive  company  power 
totaled  $156  more  than  it  would  have 
had  the  company  received  only  average 
earnings. 


In  IMP  tiw  atirr* 
:he  I2S  4.'^  Montanans  who  rpcp:Trc 
Montana  Pow^r  Co.  rlectric'.*^^  was  $17 
mare  th&n  it  wic^uid  hare  Ixvr.  had  th* 
conxpany  reoeived  only  arcTag^e  i&r:.- 
injirs^ 

Had  ihc  compry  received  only  atxr- 
agie  Lnsiead  of  the  lujrbesst  «&  frvvn 

1951  through  19€1.  Montana  \  auaL<. 
iiidustries.  and  businesses  wxxild  have 
saved  $56.S2T.000 

Punhemiore.  CMSt  ot  these  millions 
vent  out  of  Montana.  Under  quMUoo- 
tni;  by  a  Senate  Public  Works  stibcom- 
mittee  m  195^.  t^.e  company  rrported 
that  only  15  percent  of  its  stocl:  Mias 
owned  by  residents  of  MontAna. 

Mr.  Prciudeiit,  the  com;.>anj"s  policy 
o»  scarre  and  h:  '  heU^^  its 

big  stockholders     ..  Montana 

residential  consumers,  hurts  Montana 
businesses  impedes  industrial  develop- 
ment. Two  out  of  tiiree  Montana  coii- 
suraers  hare  to  b'oy  from  Uiis  comparer 
which  is  now  distortirur  the  fact5  as  it 
unleashes  its  hui:e  political  machine  in 
an  attempt  to  prevent  ".iction  of 

Knowles  E>am  and  co:;.-  s.-  .  pnxiuc- 
tion  of  cheap  and  abundant  power  for 
Montana  citirens  and  industries. 

Montana  Power  resident  i.tl  ron.«umers 
pay  about  twice  as  much  per  kilowatt- 
hour  as  do  persons  who  buy  from  other 
pn\-ate  utilities  in  the  Northwest.  D'ar- 
ing  1960  they  paid  an  aven^fc  revenue 
of  2.36  ceiits  per  kilowatt -hour.  This 
compares  with  131  for  Washiiviiton 
Water  Power  Co..  1  38  for  Pacific  Power 
i  Light  Co  .  113  for  Portland  C»enei-al 
Electric  Co..  1  18  for  Pujret  Sound  Power 
k  Light  Co  ,  and  97  cent  for  the  cil.v 
of  Seattle. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  inserl  in  the  Ricokd.  immediately 
following  these  remarks,  a  letter  aiid 
accompanying  table  which  I  received 
from  Joseph  C.  Swidler.  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commi.vuon.  and  an 
article  "ESectwc  Rate  I^eculstlon:  Pact 
or  Fiction?"  by  .^:th '.d  H  Hirsch.  public 
utility  consullAnt  \x  !•...'  ;r,  peanxl  in  the 
May  1962.  issue  of  Pub'...-  1\ 'x  cr  maga- 
zine. 

There  being  no  objection,  Uie  letter 
and  table  were  ordered  to  bt^  printtxi  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ftdfral  Powxk  Commission. 
Washingion.  August  :S.  l9tT 
Hon.  Lee  Metcaut. 
US  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcau:  This  Is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  Aup\i8t  8.  1963.  relative  to  the 
earnings  of  the  Montana  Power  Co.  In  com- 
parison with  the  average  for  all  privately 
owned  electric  utilities. 

In  Uie  attached  schedule  there  nre  shown 
lor  the  years  1951  through  1960  the  natlonul 
aver.ige  ratios  of  electric  utility  opemtlng  in- 
come to  net  electric  utility  plant  compared 
to  the  same  ratios  for  Montana  Power  Co. 
The  schedule  also  shows  what  the  estimated 
revenue  effect  would  be  for  customers  of 
Montana  Power  Co.  If  company  earnings  were 
no  more  than  the  Indicated  national  average 
ratios.  As  may  be  noted,  the  revenue  effect 
of  the  ratio  differences  ranges  from  a  low  of 
»3.5  million  In  1951  to  a  high  of  $7  2  million 
in  1958. 

In  computing  revenue  effects  of  differences 
in  earnings  allowances  consideration  also 
must  be  given  to  effects  of  Income  taxes.  In 
order  to  produce  tl  of  allowable  earnings 
after  taxes  it  is  necessary  to  provide  $2.08  of 
gross  revenue,  of  which  $1.08  is  for  Income 
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tiixes.  The  SI  o:  e.irnings  allowances  is  the 
residual  48  percent  after  income  taxes  of  52 
percent  Conseque!:tly.  gross  revenues  of 
52.08  must  be  collected,  i.e.,  1  :  .48  2.08' 3. 
A  downward  adju.stment  of  allowable  earn- 
ings accordingly  affects  gnjss  revenues  (  ?on- 
svuner  charges  1  by  $2  08  fur  each  $1  of  down- 
ward adjustment  This  tax  consideration  is 
reflected  in  the  attached  schedule  by  the 
amounts  shown  oppusite  the  line  title,  "Tax 
Factor  " 

In  tr.e  1  ^we.'  par*  of  the  sched\i;e,  the 
revenue  effect  h.i.-.  been  distributed  to  re.?!- 
den*ial  and  to  all  other  service  classifications 
projx.irtiunately   to   actual    revenues   received 


in  the  respective  years.  However,  this  may 
or  may  not  be  an  accurate  allocation  based 
on  rate  schedule  designs.  The  effect  on  the 
average  annual  residential  electric  bill  Is 
shown  on  the  next  to  last  line  of  the  sched- 
ule. In  1960,  Montana  Power  served  an  esti- 
mated 80  percent  of  all  Montana  residential 
cu.stomers  served  by  privately  owned  utilities 
and  an  estimated  two-thirds  of  all  residential 
customers. 

Obviously,  the  attached  schedule  Is  only  a 
rough  approximation  of  the  amounts  by 
which  revenues  of  Montana  Power  Co.  may 
be  higher  than  if  the  company's  return  al- 
lowances were  the  same  as  national  average. 


The  information,  of  course,  does  not  neces- 
sarily reflect  the  results  which  might  be  ex- 
pected from  rate  proceedings  before  regula- 
tory agencies.  The  company  may  very  well 
be  able  to  Justify  Its  existing  rates.  The 
attached  data  were  complied  pursuant  to 
your  specific  Instructions  and  with  no  im- 
plication that  the  indicated  excess  revenues 
violate  statutory  standards  for  Montana. 

I  hope  that  these  explanations  and  the  at- 
tached schedule  provide  you  with  the  infor- 
mation you  desire. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  C.  Swidler. 

Chairman. 

(Enclosure  No.  95214.) 


Montana  Power  Co.,  electric  utility  operating  income,  1951-60 


1951 

1952 

1<J.t3 

1954 

1955 

19.V5 

T 

1«57 

1958 

19M> 

1960 

XT.S.  national  average  ratio  of  electric  utility  operating  income  to  net 
electric  utility  plant; "  classes  A  and  B  privately  owned  com- 
nanies  fnercent)                  

6.2 

6.3 

6.2 

6.2 

6.3 

6.3 

6  1 

6.1 

6.2 

6.2 

Afontana  Power  Co.: 

Ket  electric  utilltv  nlant  '  (thousands) 

$79,220 
$6,  till 

8,3 
2.1 

$83,138 

$7,773 

9.3 

3.0 

$87,647 
$7,519 

8,6 
2.4 

$94,259 

»  $7,  878 

8.4 
2.2 

$97,843 

$.H,«30 

9.1 
2.8 

$100.  682 

$9,788 

9.7 
3.4 

$108,  ."562 

$9,*«C 

9.1 

3.0 

$11.^.426 
$10,  ,'i04 

9.1 
3.0 

$110,478 
$10,  450 

8.7 
2.5 

$123,119 
$10.  .'.26 

8.5 
2.3 

Electric  utility  operating  income  (thousands) 

«atio  electric  utility  operating  income  to  net  electric  utility 

plant  I  (percent) 

Percentage  points  over  national  average ,...— 

Estimated  revenue  reduction  by  applying  to  Montana  Power  the 
national  average  operating  income/net  plant  ratio: 

Return  lactor  (tiiousands)                          .       ..     

$1,664 
1,HU3 

$2.  494 
2,702 

$2,104 
2,279 

$2,074 
2, 24* 

$2,740 
2.968 

$3,423 
3,708 

$3,257 
3.528 

$3,463 
3,751 

$2,987 
3,236 

$2  832 

Tax  (actor  (thousands)                      

3,  MM 

Total  (thousands)                       

3.467 

5,196 

4,383 

4.320 

5,708 

7.131 

6.785 

7.214 

6,223 

5,900 

Reduction  distributed  to: 

Residential  revenues  (thousands)  

990 
2.477 

1,442 
3,754 

1.281 
3.102 

1.404 
2.916 

1,782 
3,926 

2.243 
4,888 

2.140 
4,645 

2.474 
4,740 

2.367 
3.8.16 

2. 152 

Revenues  from  other  classes  of  service  (thousands) 

3.748 

Total  (thousands)           

3.467 

6,196 

4,383 

4.320 

5,708 

7,131 

6,786 

7.214 

0.223 

5.900 

Perwnt  of  actuul  revenues                .  

16.6 

$10 

102,186 

22.3 
$14 

104,938 

18.4 

$12 

108,500 

18.4 

$12 

111.517 

21.3 

$15 
115,029 

24.8 

$19 

118.836 

22.2 

$18 

121,568 

23,6 

$20 
123.319 

19.0 
$19 

125,797 

17  5 

Average  annual  residential  bill                .      .  

$17 

Average  annual  number  of  residential  customers 

12s,  435 

>  Gross  electric  utility  plant  less  reserves  for  depreciation  and  amortization. 
tor  year. 


Average         '  Estimate. 


Efffot".  F  R^TF  Regitlation:  Fact  or 
Fiction? 

I  By    .\r\.-  '.d    H     Hlrsch.   public    utility   con- 
s',;.:.'.:.:   W.tshington,  DC.) 

James  M  Laiicii.-.  former  dean  of  Harvard 
Law  School,  in  his  report  to  President  Ken- 
nedy over  a  year  ago  on  the  state  of  the  Fed- 
eral administrative  agencies,  seriously  de- 
plored the  breakdown  of  the  regulatory 
pr-.x-'es-s,  with  special  reference  to  the  Federal 
Power  Comintssion,  While  his  report  could 
have  bee:',  construed  as  an  indictment  of  reg- 
u'.a:iTy  commission.';  ;n  eeneral,  he  pointed 
no  direct  accusatory  finger  at  any  of  the 
S*,re  .t,^>-!:c.es.  Several  months  later,  how- 
ever, on  April  8,  1961.  the  New  York  Times 
implicitly  questioned  the  quality  of  State 
regulation  when  it  said  in  an  editorial: 

"Provision  for  such  services  as  electricity 
and  telephone  •  *  *  still  conforms  more  or 
less  closely  to  the  criteria  of  the  traditional 
public  utility  concept.  The  great  growth 
since  World  War  II  in  the  use  of  these  serv- 
ices suggests  that  public  regulation  has  been 
successful  in  permitting  rates  of  return 
which  permit  companies  in  these  fields  to 
compete  successfully  for  the  capital  needed 
for  expansion.  But  the  recent  suggestions  m 
some  quarters  that  a  public  utility  security 
may  be  a  growth  stock  promising  very  sharp 
future  rises  in  earnings  and  divider.ds  per 
share  must  cause  some  eyebrow  raisiiig  One 
w  iiders  whether  proponents  of  such  ideas 
have  given  adequate  attention  to  the  pub- 
lic's right  to  share  technological  progress  in 
these  Industries  through  lower  rates  if  such 
should  be  possible  in  the  future  while  as- 
suring reasonable,  but  not  exorbitant,  re- 
turns to  invested  capital." 

The  New  York  Times  rightly  wonders:  un- 
der effective  rate  regulation,  how  can  a  util- 
ity's common  stock  earnings  and  dividends 
rise  so  sharply  as  to  qualify  for  the  growth 


classification?  The  resolution  of  this  seem- 
ing paradox  involves  the  state  of  the  State 
administrative  agencies,  whether  they  actu- 
ally regulate  or  merely  vegetate. 

Long  before  Mr.  Landis  commenced  his 
investigation  of  the  Federal  regulatory  bodies 
at  the  Instance  of  the  President,  leading 
investment  advisory  organizations  had  al- 
ready completed  a  survey  of  the  State  agen- 
cies— for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  the  in- 
vestment quality  and  growth  p)otentlal  of 
operating  utility  securities.  Their  observa- 
tions are  discernible  from  their  language  in 
describing  the  regulatory  atmosphere 
throughout  the  country.  Where  the  admin- 
istrative process  betrayed  symptoms  of  rigor 
mortig  in  any  jurisdiction,  they  used  the 
euphemistic  appelation  of  favorable  to  ex- 
press their  assessment  of  such  regulatory 
climate.  The  proliferation  of  growth  stocks 
In  the  utility  industry  during  recent  years 
affords  cogent  testimony  of  the  moribund 
condition  of  the  State  regulatory  agencies.' 

A  glance  at  the  record  is  illuminating. 
The  following  analysis  of  the  average  annual 


rates  of  return  -'  earned  by  privately  owned 
electric  and  telephone  operating  utilities  Is 
based  on  the  most  recent  3-year  period  for 
which  complete  data  are  available,  namely, 
from  1958  through  1960.^  It  is  pertinent 
to  note  here  that  a  fair,  if  not  generous, 
average  rate  of  return  during  this  3 -year 
test  period  may  reasonably  be  considered 
in  the  classic  area  of  6  p>ercent. 

ELECTRIC  trriLmr  industry 

Tot  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  largest 

electric    utility    company  *    was    chosen    in 

each  State,'^  and  its  average  annual  rate  of 

return  computed  for  the  3-year  test  period. 

AVERAGE    RATE    OF    RETURN 

A.  Based  on  Federal  Income  taxes  actually 
paid," 


Moody's  current  Stock  Survey  has  classi- 
fied the  common  stocks  of  the  following  elec- 
tric utility  operating  companies  as  "growth 
stocks":  Florida  Power  &  Light  Co..  Florida 
Power  Corp .  Tampa  Electric  Co.,  Houston 
Lighting  k  Power  Co.,  and  Arizona  Public 
Service  Co  And  Standard  &  Poor's  Security 
Owner  s  Stock  Guide  (Feb,  1962)  has  charac- 
terized the  common  stocks  of  the  following 
electric  utilities  as  "capital  gains  stocks"  and 
recommends  them  for  "potential  price  ap- 
preciation": Montana-Dakota  Utilities  Co,, 
Southwestern  Public  Service  Co.,  Columbus 
&  Southern  Ohio  Electric  Co.,  Illinois  Power 
Co  .  Indianapolis  Power  &  Light  Co.,  and 
Co::.sumers  Power  Co. 


=  In  the  Interest  of  reasonable  compara- 
bility and  simplicity,  the  rates  of  return 
computed  herein  represent  the  ratio  of  net 
operating  income  to  depreciated  plant  in 
service.  Where  a  company  renders  any 
auxiliary  utility  services,  the  rates  of  return 
reflect  the  ratio  of  the  total  utility  net  op- 
erating Income  to  the  total  depreciated  util- 
ity plant  in  service. 

'  Sovu-ces  of  basic  data:  Federal  Power 
Commission  Statistics  of  Electric  Utilities  in 
the  United  States.  Privately  Owned;  Federal 
Communications  Commission  statistics  of 
the  Bell  Telephone  System  (combined  Intra- 
state and  Interstate). 

'  Based  on  electric  plant  in  service  as  of 
Dec.  31,  1960. 

■■  Including  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
excluding  Nebraska,  where  the  electric  utili- 
ties are  all  consumer  owned,  Alaska  and 
Hawaii. 

"  The  proper  treatment  of  Income  tax  sav- 
ings resulting  from  the  use  of  liberalized  de- 
preciation and  accelerated  amortization  un- 
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1.  Rate  of  return  of  G5  porrc:  t  and  ovrr 
(generally  regarded  as  :n  ^d*  raU^ly  excessl'.c 
to  exorbitant)  : 

Percent 

Montana 9.  3 

Florida 9. 1 

Texas* 9. 1 

Ohio 8.  8 

New  Mexico 8.  5 

Delaware 8.  4 

Alabama -..  8.  2 

West   Virginia 8.2 

Connecticut 8.  0 

Louisiana 8.  0 

South  Carolina s.  0 

Georgia 7.9 

Virginia 7.  9 

Kentucky 7.  7 

Oklahoma 7.  7 

Nevada 7.  6 

Illinois 7.5 

Kansas 7.  5 

Tennessee 7.5 

Oregon 7.  4 

Wyoming 7.4 

Maryland 7.  1 

Minnesota* 7.  1 

Colorado 7.  0 

Mississippi 7.  0 

North  Carolina 7.0 

South  Dakota* 7.0 

Arizona . 6.  9 

District  of  Columbia 6.9 

Indiana 6,  9 

New    Jersey 6  9 

New  York' 6,9 

Missouri 6.  8 

Pennsylvania 6.  8 

Arkansas 6.  7 

Iowa  • 6.  7 

Michigan 6.  6 

2.  Rate  of  rettirn  of  6  to  6,4  percent  (twi- 
light zone) : 

Percent 

California 6.4 

Massachusetts 6.  4 

Utah 6.  4 

Vermont 6.  4 

Maine 6.3 


der  sees.  167  and  168,  resp>ectl%'ely,  of  the 
Internal  Rvenue  Code  of  1954  has  generated 
considerable  controversy  among  regulatory 
authorities,  both  Federal  and  State.  Sec.  167 
has  created  the  greatest  division  of  opinion. 
One  school  of  thought  holds  that  the  tax 
reduction  realized  from  the  use  of  liberalized 
depreciation  Is  merely  a  tax  deferment  to  be 
paid  at  a  later  date,  and  that  the  taxes 
charged  to  operating  expenses  should  be 
"normalized"  by  a  provision  for  deferred 
taxes  in  the  amount  of  the  tax  saving.  This 
procedure  tends  to  benefit  the  stockholders, 
and  is  usually  referred  to  as  "normal l2»tlon." 
A  second  school  of  thought  holds  that  the 
tax  reduction  under  sec.  167  constitutes  a 
permanent  tax  saving,  particularly  with 
growing  utilities,  and  should  be  passed  along 
to  the  consumers.  This  procedure,  whereby 
only  actual  taxes  paid  are  permitted  as  a 
charge  against  operating  expenses,  is  com- 
monly referred  to  as  "flow-through."  Other 
commissions  have  sought  to  effectuate  a 
compromise  between  the  two  schools  of 
thought  in  ratemnking  proceedings.  Wher- 
ever this  Issue  has  reached  the  covirts,  the 
prevailing  Judicial  view  has  been  to  recognize 
the  discretionary  authority  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  decide  the  question  on  the  basis  of 
competent  evidence.  A  recent  case  In  point 
is  Cities  0/  Lexington,  Etc..  Ky.  v.  Federal 
Poiccr  Commission  (U.S.C.A.4th,  1961).  295 
F.  2d  109.  See  also:  Pittsburgh  v.  Public 
Utility  Commis.<>ion  (1956).  182  Pa.  Super. 
651,  17  P.U.R.  3d  249.  128  A.  2d  372;  Central 
Maine  Power  Co.  v.  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion (1957).  153  Me,  228,  21  PUR  3d  :^21 
136  A.  2d  726. 

"  No  State  regulation  of  electric  rates. 

"Composite   of  Long  Island  Lighting  Co., 
New  York  State   Electric  &   Gas  Corp.  and 


Percent 

New    Hampshire 6.3 

Washlntgon e.  2 

Wisconsin q.  2 

Idaho 6.  1 

3.  Rate  of  return  of  less  than  6  percent 
(lair  and  equitable)  : 

Percent 

North   Dakota 5.9 

Rhode  Island 5.  0 

8.  Based  on  "Normalization"  of  Federal 
Income  taxes.* 

1.  Rate  of  return  of  6.5  percent  and  over 
(moderately  excessive  to  exorbitant) : 

Percent 

Montana s.  9 

Texas  • 3  5 

Florida 8.3 

Connecticut 7.  7 

New  Mexico 7.7 

Tennessee 7.  5 

Wyoming 7.  4 

Nevada ; 7.  2 

Alabama 7. 1 

Kentucky 7. 1 

Maryland 7. 1 

North  Carolina 7.0 

Arizona 6.  9 

District  of  Columbia 6.  9 

Kansas 6.  9 

Minnesota  * 6.  9 

Virginia 6.  9 

Georgia 6.  8 

Ohio 6.  7 

Illinois 6.  6 

Oklahoma 6.  6 

Pennsylvania 6.  6 

West  Virginia 6.6 

Delaware 6.  5 

New  York' 6.5 

South  Dakota* 6.5 

2.  Rate  of  return  of  6  percent  to  6.4  per- 
cent (twilight  zone)  : 

Percent 

Louisiana 6.  4 

Oregon e.  4 

South  Carolina 6.4 

Vermont 6,  4 

Missouri 6.  3 

Utah 6.  3 

Mississippi 6.  2 

New  Jersey 6.2 

Wisconsin 6.  2 

Washington 6.  1 


-CSS 


percent 


3.  Rate  of  rettim  of 
(fair  and  equitable) : 

Percent 

Arkansas 5.9 

Colorado 5.  9 

North  Dakota 5.9 

Indiana 5.  8 

Massachusetts 5.  8 

California 5.  7 

Idaho 5.  7 

Michigan 5.  7 

New  Hampshire 5.7 

Iowa  • 5.  6 

Maine 5^  Q 

Rhode  Island 5.0 

It  is  manifest  that,  however  the  tax  sav- 
ings are  treated  under  liberalized  deprecia- 
tion or  accelerated  amortization,  the  number 
of  potential  candidates  for  the  "growth"  club 
of  common  stocks  in  the  electric  utility  In- 
dustry Is  quite  substantial. 

It  may  be  of  Interest  to  note  that,  not- 
withstanding the  economic  recession  In  1960, 
the  combined  revenues  of  all  Class  A  and 
Class  B  privately  owned  electric  utilities  •  in 
the  United  States  dtirlng  that  year  ranged 


R  .Chester  G,.s  <.•  Elr-rlc  Corp.,  as  complete 
data  were  not  available  for  Consolidated 
Edison  Co.  of  New  York,  Inc  ,  the  largest 
utility  In  the  State,  or  for  Niagara  Mohawk 
Power  Corp.,  the  second  lai^eet  utility. 

•  Having  annua!  electric  operating  revenues 
in  excess  of  $25<o  DOO. 


from  the  equivalent  of  $160  to  $565  mil- 
lion in  excess  of  a  6  percent  rate  of 
return,  depending  upon  the  speciilc  treat- 
ment of  the  tax  sa'vlngs  under  Sections  167 
and  168  of  the  Int«-nal  R.f  venue  Code  of 
1954, 


TF' 


1;    NF    "t::.:: 


•■^TEY 


The  ttleplu.ne  utility  industry  in  the 
United  States  is  virtually  synonymous  with 
the  American  Telephone  ,<c  Telegraph  Co,,  the 
Bell  Telephone  Systen:  As  complete  data 
are  not  available  for  the  non-Bell  utilities, 
this  analysis  will  be  confined  to  the  average 
annual  rates  of  return  earned  by  the  Bell 
operating  companies  during  the  3-vear  test 
period  of  1958  through  1960,  It  should  be 
observed  that  the  Bell  operating  companies 
have  never  adopted  liberalized  depreciation 
or  accelerated  amortization,  and  their  com- 
puted rates  of  return  are  unaffected  by  the 
Irsue  of  "normalization  versus  flow-through." 

AVERAGE  RATE  OF  RETURN 

1.  Rate  of  return  of  6.5  percent  and  over 
(moderately  excessive  to  exorbitant)  : 

Percent 

Texas  " e.  3 

Ohio 8.  2 

Illinois 8. 1 

Iowa  1' 8. 1 

Massachusetts 8.  0 

Mississippi 8.  0 

Oklahoma 7.  8 

Arkansas 7.  7 

Colorado 7.  7 

Nebraska 7. 7 

New  Jersey , 7.  7 

Indiana 7.  6 

Delaware 7.  4 

Florida 7  4 

Mlssoiirl 7.  4 

Idaho 7.  3 

Minnesota 7. 3 

Nevada 7.  3 

North  Carolina 7.3 

Rhode  Island 7.3 

South  Carolina 7.3 

Virginia 7.  3 

Alabama 7.  2 

New  York 7.  2 

North   Dakota 7.2 

Pennsylvania 7.  2 

Utah 7.  2 

Wyoming 7.  2 

New  Hampshire .. 7. 1 

New  Mexico . 7.  1 

Vermont 7.  1 

Maryland 7.  0 

Wisconsin 7.  0 

District  of  Columbia 6.  9 

Georgia. 6. 9 

Arizona g.  8 

California e  8 

Connecticut 6.  8 

Kentucky 6.  8 

Maine 6,  8 

Michigan 6,  8 

Oregon 6,  8 

Tennesseee 6,  8 

Washington 6,  8 

Kansas 6,  6 

2.  Rate  of  return  of  6  to  6.4  percent  (twi- 
light zone) : 

Percent 

South  Dakota 6.  4 

West  Virginia 6.  3 

Montana 6.  2 


"As  of  Dec.  31.  1960  .*.  T  .V  T.'s  sub- 
sidiaries had  over  60  million  telephones  In 
service  (about  82  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  telephones  In  the  United  States)  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  la  every  State, 
except  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  Southern  New 
England  Telephone  Co.  and  Cincinnati  & 
Suburban  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  In  which  AT. 
&  T.  has  only  a  minority  stock  Interest,  are 
recognized  as  associated  operating  utilities 
in  the  Bell  Telephone  ?vs*err:  .'.nd  &-r-  in- 
cluded herein. 

"  No  State  regulation  of  telephone  rates. 
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3  Rate  of  return  of  less  than  6  percent 
I  fair  and  equitable)  ; 

Percent 
LxDuisiana 5,8 

In  the  light  of  the  average  annual  rates  of 
return  earned  by  the  Bell  operating  com- 
panies during  the  test  period,  it  is  under- 
standable why  some  knowledgeable  invest- 
ment advisers  have  recently  hinted  at  the 
prospect  of  classifying  the  common  stock  of 
American  Teleph(jne  &  Telegraph  Co.  as  a 
"growth"  security,  until  now  one  of  the 
bluest  of  the  blue-chip  "Income"  stocks  ' 
Despite  the  economic  recession  in  1960.  the 
compoeite  rate  of  return  earned  by  the  Bell 
operating  companies  that  year  was  7  4  per- 
cent, equivalent  to  approximately  $485  mil- 
lion in  revenues  in  e.xcess  of  a  6-percent  rate 
of  return. 

A  conservative  estimate  of  the  total  un- 
warranted revenues  currently  exacted  from 
the  utility  consumers  in  the  United  States 
for  all  classes  of  service,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  torpid  regulations  of  rates  by  State 
commissions,  would  be  at  least  $1  billion  on 
an  annual  basis. 

In  summary,  the  conclusion  is  inescapable 
that,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  effective 
State  regulation  of  utility  rates  is  clearly  a, 
fiction.  While  this  deplorable  situation  un- 
justly enriches  the  utilities  at  the  expense  of 
the  ratepayers,  it  is  fraught  with  foreboding 
implications  Laissez  faire  has  never  been 
tM'fOUlar  with  the  American  people.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  public  ownership  of 
utilities  receives  its  greatest  impetus  from 
a  frustrated  and  disillusioned  public. 
Statesmanship  and  foresight  could  earn  a 
handsome  reward  for  the  utilities  if  they 
would  only  seize  the  present  opportunity  and 
voluntarily  reduce  their  rates  to  a  just  and 
reasonable  level  And  St-iite  regulatory  b(xlies 
ni.iv  -f.'-::  tionder  the  poignant  view  expressed 
by  J  ..sf-pr.  C  Swidler.  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  during  his  appear- 
ance before  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
on  April  11,  1961.  that  "the  Federal  Power 
Commission  has  the  responsibility  to  initiate 
cuts  in  public  utility  rates  if  they  appear 
too  high  whether  or  not  anyone  has  com- 
plained about  them." 

It  is  a  well  established  principle  of  utility 
law  that  past  profits,  however  excessive,  can- 
not be  recaptured  from  the  utilities  for  the 
benefit  of  the  consumers.  Constant  vigilance 
by  the  ratepayers  is  essential  in  order  to 
avoid  irreparable  losses  from  exorbitant 
charges  for  utility  service.  Municipal  and 
other  local  authorities,  particularly  their 
law  officers,  can  render  an  izivaluable  and 
distinguished  public  service  in  this  matter. 


TRANSACTION    OF    ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  busine.ss  was  transacted: 


PETITION 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Bald- 
win Park.  Calif.,  favonnu  the  enactment 
of  portions  of  House  bill  11199.  relating 
to  Federal  aid  seco:idary  funds  for  use 
in  urban  areas,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Commitee   on   Public    Works. 


-MiKxlys  Stock  Survey  has  cla,=^,'^ified  the 
common  stock  of  General  Telephone  &  Elec- 
tronics Corp..  which  controls  the  second 
largest  telephone  system  in  the  United  SUttes, 
AB  a  "growth"  stock. 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  commitee 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  Eastland), 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with- 
out amendment: 

HR.6021.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Don 
Walsh  and  Lt.  Lawrence  A.  Shumaker  (Rept. 
No.  19881 : 

H  R  10242  An  act  to  amend  Private  Law 
86-339    (Rept,  No.  1990); 

H.R  12024.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Li- 
brande  P.  Caltagirone  (Rept.  No.  1989);  and 

S.  Res.  320.  Resolution  to  refer  a  private 
bill  to  the  Court  of  Claims  (Rept.  No.  1987). 

By  Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,   without  amendment: 

HR.  4635.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hattie 
and  Joseph  Patrick,  Sr.,  and  for  the  legal 
guardian  of  Betty  Ann  Smith  and  the  legal 
guardian  of  Stanley  Smith,  and  for  the  legal 
guardian  of  James  E.  Harris,  Jr.  (Rept.  No. 
1993). 

By  Mr  CARROLL,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,   with  amendments: 

H  R  1960.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  85 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  relat- 
ing to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  district 
courts,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1992) . 

By  Mr  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment. 

S  J  Res.  214.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  desig- 
nate the  period  from  November  26.  1962. 
through  December  2.  1962.  as  National  Cul- 
tural Center  Week  (Rept.  No.  1991). 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and 
lef erred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    SMITH  of  Massachusetts: 

S.    3688    A    bill  for    the  relief  of  Andreas 
Galis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    CARLSON: 

S.  3689    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr.    All 
Baser;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts: 

S.  3690.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Allen  Pope, 
his  heirs  or  personal  representatives;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CANNON; 

S.3691.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cannon  when  he 
intro<luced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr   KEATING: 

S.J.  Res.  223  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  period  from  January  13,  1963,  to  January 
19,  1963,  as  International  Printing  Week;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Keating  when  he 
introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


AMENDMENT    OF    FEDERAL 
AVIATION  ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  CANTJON  Mr.  President,  it  is 
With  a  sense  of  urgency  that  I  introduce 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  19  ")8. 

Re-rently  this  Congress  enacted  Senate 
bill  1969  wiiich  contained  a  series  of 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
desigaed  to  strengthen  the  cause  of  com- 
meixjal  aviation  in  the  United  States. 
Both  before  and  since  passage  of  this 


measure  I  pointed  out  several  serious 
omissions  in  the  bill  which  had  repres- 
sive effects  upon  the  supplenirntal  air 
carriers. 

Other  colleagues  were  equally  vocal 
in  expressing  their  fears  against  the 
possibility  of  ruthless  termination  of  the 
operation  of  the  supplemcntals.  I  am 
now  distressed  to  learn  that  the  Civil 
Aei'onautics  Boai-d  is  in  the  process  of 
taking  the  first  steps  toward  curtailing 
the  operation  of  the  supplemcntals  in 
such  a  fashion  that  it  could  very  well 
lead  to  the  complete  elimination  of  this 
important  and  necessary  segment  of 
the  Nation's  transportation  business. 

From  all  indications,  the  act  is  serving 
to  terminate  chartered  flights  into  many 
small  cities  in  my  State  which  are  de- 
pendent upon  tourists  brought  in  by  sup- 
plementals.  I  refer  to  situations  in 
which  supplementals  are  being  pro- 
hibited from  bringing  visitors  to  cities 
which  are  not  served — I  repeat,  which 
are  not  served — by  any  scheduled  air- 
lines. Indeed,  some  of  the  smaller  Ne- 
vada communities  do  not  have  regular 
commercial  air  transportation  available 
to  them  within  less  than  150  miles. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Senate  bill  1969, 
which  became  Public  Law  87-528,  is  be- 
ing interpreted  by  the  CAB  as  an  instru- 
ment for  the  elimination  of  all  but 
scheduled  airlines.  I  am  sure  that  this 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  Congress 
but,  rather,  reflected  omission  in  the  law 
which  was  ultimately  passed  last  July  10. 

Because  of  the  serious  threat  which  is 
posed  to  the  economy  of  many  cities 
within  my  State,  I  am  introducing  an 
amendment  which  would  provide  for  in- 
dividually ticketed  service  in  interstate 
transportation  between  cities  in  which 
one  or  both  of  the  cities  are  at  least  25 
miles  or  more  from  the  nearest  point 
served  by  scheduled  air  carriers. 

This  amendment  would  permit  those 
cities  which  have  no  hope  of  receiving 
scheduled  air  service  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  a  supplemental  service 
which  is  vital  and  necessary.  It  will  in 
no  way  adversely  affect  the  scheduled 
carriers. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3691)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958.  introduced  by 
Mr.  Cannon,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 


INTERNATIONAL  PRINTING   WEEK 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
printing  press  surely  ranks  among  man's 
greatest  inventions  throughout  the  ages. 
Preliterate  societies  of  course  could  dis- 
seminate culture  from  per.son  to  person, 
and  from  generation  to  generation,  only 
through  word-of-mouth  communica- 
tions. And  even  with  the  development 
of  writing,  explosive  gains  in  literacy 
had  to  await  the  coming  of  a  means  of 
mass  reproduction  of  the  written  word. 
This  process  ripened  only  recently,  in 
terms  of  the  history  of  the  human  race, 
with  the  invention  of  the  printing  press 
a  scant  five  centuries  or  so  ago. 
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Wc  in  America,  under  the  freedoms  of 
speech  and  press  guaranteed  all  our 
people  by  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  have  reaped  the  greatest 
advances  from  the  printed  word  in  our 
political,  economic,  scientific,  and  cul- 
tural endeavors.  In  the  very  establish- 
ment of  this  Nation,  the  printing  press 
lay  at  the  heart  of  the  Colonies'  success- 
ful efforts  to  imite  our  people  behind  the 
fundamental  principles  of  self-determi- 
nation and  civil  liberty  which  even 
today  keep  alive  the  hopes  of  oppressed 
peoples  everywhere  for  their  ultimate  de- 
liverance into  the  ranks  of  the  free.  No 
medium  of  communication,  not  even  the 
electronic  marvels  of  our  day  which 
bounce  words  and  pictures  across  con- 
tinents and  oceans,  can  justly  claim  a 
role  comparable  to  that  played  by  the 
printed  word  in  spreading  knowledge  and 
truth  for  all  mankind. 

Mr.  President,  the  printing  industry 
of  the  United  States  will  join  with 
counterpart  enterprises  elsewhere  in  the 
free  world  tliis  coming  January  to  cele- 
brate International  Printing  Week.  In 
this  coimtry.  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Printing  House  Craftsmen,  the 
largest  graphic  arts  organization  in  the 
world,  has  set  aside  the  week  of  Janu- 
ary 13  through  19  to  bring  public  atten- 
tion to  our  heritage  of  freedom  of  the 
press  and  to  the  continued  healthy  de- 
velopment of  the  graphic  arts  in  our  cul- 
tural life.  The  dates  that  have  been  se- 
lected embrace  January  17,  the  birthday 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  is  the  father 
of  the  printing  industry  and  patron  saint 
of  the  graphic  arts  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  therefore  take  great 
pleasure  in  .ntroducmg,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  joint  resolution  designating 
the  period  from  January  13,  1963.  to 
January  19.  1963,  as  International  Print- 
ing Week,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed 
in  the  Recof.d. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  223  des- 
ignating the  period  from  January  13. 
1963,  to  January  19,  1963,  as  Interna- 
tional Printing  Week,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Keating,  wa:$  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  guarantees  to 
every  person  in  this  country  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press;  and 

Whereas  the  exercise  of  these  freedoms  de- 
pends in  major  part  upon  the  continued 
healthy  development  and  progress  of  the 
graphic  arts,  and  more  particularly  the  print- 
ing industry  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  printing  makes  possible  the 
worldwide  dlf«emination  of  knowledge  and 
thus  lies  at  the  source  of  all  political,  eco- 
nomic, scientific,  and  cultural  advancement; 
and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
enjoy  the  many  benefits  of  printing  In  their 
dally  lives;   a:id 

Whereas  January  17  Is  the  birthday  of 
Benjamin  PrKuklln,  who,  among  all  his  other 
achievements  In  behalf  of,  and  contributions 


to  the  cause  of.  the  freedom  of  mankind,  is 
the  father  of  printing  in  the  United  States: 
Therefore  be  it 

Hesolved  by  the  Setiate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
period  from  January  13,  1963.  to  January 
19.  1963,  Is  hereby  designated  as  Interna- 
tional Printing  Week,  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  requested  and  author- 
ized to  Issue  a  proclamation  inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 


REVENUE   ACT   OF    1962— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  ^H.R.  10650)  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  a  credit  for  investment  in  certain 
depreciable  property,  to  eliminate  cer- 
tain defects  and  inequities,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  GORE  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  House 
bill  10650.  supra,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  <  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia)  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  House  bill  10650.  supra, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  to  have  printed  and 
lie  on  the  desk  an  amendment  which 
would  strike  from  the  pending  tax  bill 
the  words  "or  associated  with  and  would 
insert  instead  the  words  '  and  directly 
connected  with." 

If  the  amendment  were  adopted,  the 
bill  would  read,  as  follows,  on  lines  16, 
17,  and  18  on  page  41: 

Unless  the  taxpayer  establishes  that  the 
item  was  directly  related  to  and  directly 
connected  with  the  active  conduct  of  the 
taxpayer's  trade  or  business. 

This  amendment  would  eliminate  the 
three  little  words  which  have  been  inter- 
preted to  take  the  lid  off  on  good  will 
entertainment. 

This  amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
still  permit  deduction  of  all  legitimate 
business  expenses,  including  entertain- 
ment, conventions,  lunches,  et  cetera,  II 
such  were  directly  relat^^d  to  and  directly 
connected  with  the  active  conduct  of  the 
taxpayer's  trade  or  business. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  provide  a 
solution  for  this  very  vexatious  problem 

I  shall  offer  the  amendment  when  the 
bill  is  again  taken  up  next  week 

Tile  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  at  the  desk. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  ARTHUR  J.  GOLDBERG 
TO  BE  AN  ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE  OF 
THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr    JOHNSTON     Mr    President,  on 

behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
!Mr    Eastland],  I  desire  to  give  notice 


that  a  public  hearing  has  been  sched- 
uled for  Tuesday.  September  11,  1962, 
at  10:30  am.,  in  room  2228.  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  upon  the  nomination  of 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  of  Illinois,  to  be  an 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  above  nomination 
may  make  such  representations  as  may 
be  pertinent. 


ADDFIESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLIiS.  ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unaiiimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

By  Mr.   SMITH   of  Massachusetts: 
Address  delivered  by  Senator  Pell  at  the 
annual   obsert-ance  of  the  founding  of  the 
Touro  Synagogue  at  Newport,  R.I.,  on  August 
26.  1962. 


EliROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary.'  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  August  31,  1962,  he  pre- 
sente<i  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  loOS.  An  act  to  Incorporate  the  Naval 
Sea  C&det  Corps; 

S.  2250.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  Incor- 
poration of  the  National  Woman's  Relief 
Corps.  Auxiliary  to  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  organized  1883.  78  years  ago;   and 

S.2321.  An  act  to  encourage  and  aid  the 
development  of  reconstructive  medicine  and 
surgery  and  the  development  of  medico- 
surgical  research  by  authorizing  the  licensing 
of  tissue  banks  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
by  facilitating  ante  mortem  and  post  mortem 
donations  of  human  tissue  for  tissue  bank 
purposes,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TUESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  4.  1962 

Mr.  SMATHERS  Madam  President, 
in  accordance  with  the  previous  order.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  58  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  previously  entered,  until  Tuesday, 
September  4,  1962,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Exe<:utive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senat-<3  August  31.  1962: 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

E.   William  Henry,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  a 
member    of    the    Federal    Communications 
Commission  for  a  term  of  7  years  from  July 
1,  1962,  vice  John  S.  Cross,  term  expired. 
The  Jubiciart 

Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  of  Illinois,  to  be  an 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Cotirt  of 
the  United  States. 

Depahtment   or  Labos 
W.  Wlllard  Wlrtz.  of  niinola.  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  Labor. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  August  31,  1962: 

Diplomatic  and  FoEincN  Servic* 

AMBASSADOR 

Charles  E.  Bohlen,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class 
of  career  ambassador,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  France. 

POSTM.ASTXRS 
ALABAMA 

M.ix  A   H.md.  AutaugavUle. 
Charles  J.  Jennings.  Ohatchee. 

ARIZONA 

John  A  Dinser,  St-  Michaels. 

ARKANSAS 

Ben  W.  Parham,  Bald  Knob. 
Buel  E.  Walton,  Black  Oak. 
William  P.  Nash.  Jr..  Emerson. 
Bert  D.  Johnson,  Jonesboro. 
Zeek  W.  Taylor,  Marmaduke. 
Metra  L.  McCluskey,  Poplar  Grove. 
Robert  E.  Richardson,  Reyno. 
Daniel  K.  Nail,  Sheridan. 
Orba  G.  Felley.  SherriU. 

CALLTORNIA 

Mary  E    Gwynne.  Alamo. 
Barbara  H.  Potter,  Avila  Beach. 
Thelma  M    Lynch.   Bethel  Island. 
Kennard  C.  Bratten.  Denair. 
Marjorle   R.  Estes,  Georgetown. 
Robert  B.  Molsberry.  Kings  Beach. 
Perry   W    Martin.   Lompoc. 
Evelyn  R.   Shearin.  Maxwell. 
Edythe  E   Engebretsen.  Mineral 
Russell    E.    Jacobson.    Newbury   Park. 
Ella  G    Weeks.  Olivehurst 
Jerome  B    McKernan.  Ridgecrest. 
Jettie  R.  Bean.  Running  Springs. 
Julian  Grembla,  Santa  Fe  Springs. 
William  H.  Lawrence.  San  Jose. 
Melvln  C.  Manley.  Selma. 
James  E.  Rice.  Wheatland. 
Gerald  H.  Conrad,  Yreka. 

COLORADO 

Dale  E.  Pralle.  Burlington. 
Floyd  C    Bradfleld.  Cortez. 
Thomas  R.  Miller,  De  Beque. 
Laurel   A.    Niemann.   Flagler. 
J'jhn   A.   Miller,   Julesburg. 
Manuel  T.  Lovato,  Saguache. 
William   A.  Pitman.  Seibert. 

FLORIDA 

Ruth  P    Akins.  Bell. 
Madge  C    Jones,  Cross  City, 
Evelyn  V.  Morrow.  Deerfleld  Beach. 
William    B.    Dowling.    Dunnellon. 
George  W.  Creamer,  Jr..  EastpoLnt. 
David  W.  Newell,  Jr..  High  Springs. 
J.imes   E.   Workman.   Jr  .   Jacksonville. 
Percy   E    Hardaker.  Kathleen. 
William  K.   Bryant.  Longwood. 
Dorothy  C.  Lindelius.  Loxahatchee. 
Warren   C    Harden.  Sopchoppy. 
Oliver  W.  Hartwell.  West  Palm  Beach. 
G'.idv>  S    BInnd,  Plnetta 
Jose  A.  Gonzalez,  Tampa. 
H.'ke  S   Fitzgerald.  Jr  ,  Waverly. 

CEORGL\ 

Lucius  V  Jolly.  Kingston. 
Blantnn  H    Knlsjh*,  McE>onough. 
PYed  N   Stewart,  Manchester. 
Jam.es  L  Sparks.  Morris 
Alonzo  C   McCorvey.  Pavo. 
R'.i'h  T   Hill.  Sasser. 
Herbert  R,  Coker.  Svcamore. 
J  ,\\r\  E   GriSin,  Tunnel  Hill. 

JIAWAII 

N\.rman  M.  Kimura,  Kalaheo, 
Yasuko  T.  Sakaida.  Kualapuu. 

rLMNOIS 

J.-ime.s  Bassl,  Granville. 
George  J.  Hobart,  Lyons. 


James  C.  Moore,  McClure. 
Wendell  D.  Marshall.  Tonica. 

INDIANA 

Rob(!rt  A,  Becker.  Argos. 
Charles  E.  Sullenger.  Freelandvllle. 
Earl  W.  Mayfleld.  French  Lick. 
Cleon  G  Doty.  Greenwood. 
Herl>ert  D.  Jackson.  Hamilton. 
Rob<;rt  O   Highfill.  La  Fontaine. 
Virgil  S  Patterson.  Mitthews. 
James  R.  Bond.  Morgantown. 
Elm?r  H,  Ham.  Jr  .  Nineveh, 
Everett  W,  Smith,  North  Webster. 
John  V.  Pelchat.  N-  rre  Dame. 
Samuel  S.  HoUon,  Oakland  City. 
Leathel  Beckham.  Whltestown. 

IOWA 

E.ffnjr  L    Opsal    Armstrong. 
John  F.  Vondra.  Fairfax. 
Leo  M.  DeWitt.  Jewell. 
John  E.  Rooney.  Maxwell. 
Jam?s  S    Morrow,  Mondamln. 
Bill  L    Beach.  Sharpsburg. 
Vivian  B    Ravnsborg.  Turin. 

KANSAS 

John  L.  Rufr,  Attica. 

KENTUCKY 

Douijlas  J.  Wiles.  Cloverport. 
Jam?s  D    Byrum,  Earlington. 
Ron.Ud  G    Eurchett.  Grahn. 
Robert  L    Smith.  Owen  ton. 

LOUISIANA 

Jess;e  C.  Blade,   Baskai. 
Aline  P.  Smith,  Ha  ugh  ton. 
Robert  J.  Christ,  Lake  Charles. 
Louis  J.  -Andcrmann,  St.  James. 

MAINE 

Arnold  Brewer,  Jr..  Boothbay  Harbor. 
James  H.  Davis,  Bucksport. 
Eleanor  V  Cufhlng.  Cliff  Island. 
Carrol!  H    Moulton.   Ea.^t   Leb.mon. 
Donald  HolUster.  Hartland. 
Norraan  L  Ware   Lincoln  Center. 
John  P.  Mahar,  Rumford. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Richard  J    O'Neil.  Acton. 

John  L  Brown.  Assonet. 

Th  :nas  D    Lawrence,  West  Falmouth. 

MICT^IG^N 

Clair  L    Hill,   Burlln?t.  n, 
Mar--in  R    Ebert    Cedar  Springs. 
Laurence  W    Jackson,  Jr.,  Clare. 
Richard   C.  Crowner.  Clawson. 
Albert  P,  Chyz,  High!ai;d. 
Velnia  R   Benar,  Hillman. 
HerV.ert  C  Fowler,  Hillsdale. 
Andrew  J  Yalch.  Honor. 
John  S  Elmore  Hope. 
Harold  J   Niemitalo.  Kaleva. 
Richard  A  Stevens,  Marine  City. 
Roberta  B   Wernetle.  Mecosta. 
Clarke  H.  Je.Ters.  Mill.-rd. 
Aloysius  J-  Roggenbu   k   M   ran. 
Edmund  Schiller.  Ne-.v  Era. 
Kei,  oeth  H,  Johnson.  Orleans. 
Ethelwyne  M  Vaii^han.  Oscoda. 
Donald  F   Bowen.  Palmyra. 
Lindsay  T  Hawkins.  Rogers  City. 
Laver.ne  H.  Maginity,  Thompsonville. 
Robert  W.  Hafeman.  Wallace. 
Curtis  E.  Heyaian,  Watersmeet. 

MINNESOTA 

£>.:■.  id  R,  Steip.Iey,  .'Alexandria. 
Clarence  L  Luepke.  Arlington. 
Robert  J  Blair,  Brownsville. 
Norman  E  Schmidt,  Circle  Pines. 
Albert  L.  Sanford.  Dakota. 
Raymond  C.  Wilkins.  Glencoe. 
Robert  D  Gunders.  n.  Gonvlck. 
Harold  G.  Hage,  Hanska. 
Howa'-d  R   Christensen.  Hartland. 
Connie  H.  Crever,  Hugo. 
Roger  W.  Giles.  Ivanhoe. 
Wendell  E  Morrison,  Kasota. 
Neil  T.  Garvin,  Le  Sueur. 
David  J.  Jacobs,  Loretto. 


Robert  E  DavLs,  Magnolia. 
Alphonse  E  Jansun.  New  Munich. 
William  F  Albrecht.  Niissau. 
David  T  Elsberry.  Nis,<;wa 
Creorge  M   Wellnitz.  Odessa. 
Dale  C.  Roth.  PlaUo 
Thorvald  C.  Jensen,  Ruthton. 
Patrick  N  OBoyle,  St  Paul  Park.. 
Vernon  Hovei-srud.  Trail 
Alvln  J.  Grandstrand,  V'iklng. 
Palmer  J.  Kyi'.  \  W.ir.amingo. 
Helen  E.  Sutherland,  Warba. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Lorie  D.  Gollotte,  Jr  ,  Blloxi. 
Thomas  D.  Neely.  Braxton. 
Faulk  O   Smith.  Leakesville. 
Mildred  C.  Quln.  Liberty. 
James  H    Breazeale,  Ovett. 
Bennle  Jones,  Pickens. 
Ernestine  H.  Pentecost.  Rldgelanrt. 

MISSOT/RI 

Curt  J.  M^na,  Al*enburg. 

H.  Buhler  Bean.  Boickow. 

Bernle  M.  Crawford.  Hermann. 

Shrader  L.  Mitchell,  H<.;iiday. 

Linden  E   Fish,  Lee  s  Summit. 

Martin  F.  Moran,  Milan. 

Clyde  J.  CcKjk.  Morley. 

William  J.  Lawrence.  Motmtaln  Grove. 

Karl  E.  Harbstreet,  Urich. 

MONTANA 

Grace  M.  Coulston,  Bainvllle. 
Loetta  D.  Boyd,  Brockton. 
Felix  J.  Schoonover,  Port  Benton. 
Earnest  A.  Fogle,  Jordan. 
Idell  F.  Moore,  Ledger. 
Philip  E.  Brovold.  Rudvard. 
Donald  E  Overs,  Stockett. 

NEBRASKA 

Harold  E  Jones,  Dlller. 
Kenneth  C.  Sears.  Lyons. 
Mildred  D    Puhrer.  Naper. 
Carroll  L.  Falk,  Wilcox. 

NEVADA 

Oman  L.  Olsen.  Mesqnlte 

N.  Constance  Gllnuire,  Zephyr  Cove. 

NTW  n\^!^>sI^IRE 
Erwln  W.  Cushing.  Marlow. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Bruce  E.  Thorn,  Sea  Girt. 

NEW    Mr.XICO 

OletaV.  Cloud,  Capstan.  , 

Mary  F.  Puller.  Con  na. 

NFW    YiiRK 

R.  Waldo  Potter,  Hartwick. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Joseph  W.  Mason,  Jr..  Atlantic. 

Jesse  A.  Tripp.  Blounts  Creek. 

Leo  Mercer,  Chadbovirn 

O.  Byion  Rose,  Clinton. 

William  L.  Sloop,  Concord. 

J.  Ivey  Brldgers,  Conway. 

John  B.  Stroud,  Ellenboro. 

Mary  L.  Mann,  Grlfton. 

R.  Fain  Hambrlght,  Grover. 

Louise  R  Clayton,  Hillsboro. 

William  B.  Jenkins,  Hookerton, 

McElree  B.  Hilllard.  Macon. 

L.  Penn  Hunter.  Marlon. 

Noel  D.  Atkins.  Mayodan. 

Maude  G.  Peeler.  Misenhelmer. 

Theodore  L.  Ware,  Jr.,  Mount  Holly. 

Edward  M.  Ingram,  Robblnsvllle. 

W.  Herman  Francis,  Waynesvllle. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Leo  A.  Roden.  Casselton. 
Martha  I.  Trautman,  Cleveland. 
Lawrence  A  Week,  Gwlmier. 
Raymond  L.  McNally,  Lisbon. 
Dale  C.  Nesemeier.  West  Fargo. 
Mildred  V.  Rudolph,  Wolford. 

OHIO 

Frederick  N.  Hertel,  Jr.,  Antwerp. 
Carl  C.  Kindt.,  Bellvllle. 


1962 

George  W    Solander.  Flat  Rock. 
Phyllis  V    Fierce,  Guysvllle. 
Joseph  V    Wayman.  Jefferson. 
William  W    Johnson,  Lakemore. 
Carl  G    Sto<'kwell.  Lynchburg. 
Edmund  W    Reed.  Mallnta 
Edwin  A    Molltor,  Milford. 
Warren   G    ^eed.  Morrow 
Arch  L    Brl  iker.  New  Wat  rford. 
Charles   H     Hannah.   Oxford 
Merrill  L   Rjwe.  Portsmouth. 
Madeline  A    Wilson.  Rawson. 
Charles   W    Welch     Somerset. 
Jane  G    Ap'eld,  SomervUle 
Kathryn  S    Kerns.  Urbana 
Carl  F    Hisi.ong.   Vickery 
John  F    Sa\>'mii;er.   Wuyne.stieid. 

OKLAHOMA 

Hicks  A    Sn  1th,  Jr  .  Ada. 

Gleason  W.  Roe,  Agra 

Grant  W    Keeton.  Bethany 

Deryl   D    Milford,   Byars 

Woodrow   W     Wilson,   Carnegie, 

Robert   B    Lovell,  Dill   City. 

Hes,tie  D  Ze  itz.  Gexxlwell. 

W     Leon    LI  tie.   Hinton 

Adron  M   Burkhalter   Mountain  View. 

Mina  M    Williams    Oakhurst. 

Woodrow   F    Kolar    Prague. 

Wilfred    H     Listen,   Spencer, 

'1REGON 

Henry  R  Kaiser   Jr     Corvallls. 
Richard  A    Hiiig,  F'jrest  Grove, 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Fraiik   Crea    Klngsley. 
H-bert  J    l^^s   North  Apollo. 

N  -rinaii  .\    .'-•erena.  Summit  Hill. 
K<  .!>.■.  P   PetrMiie   Jr  ,  W;!dwo<xl 
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RHODE    ISLAND 

Loren  A   Andrews.  Hope  Valley. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Seivern  E.  Moore.  Jr.,  Barnwell. 
Hoyt  McMillan,  Conway. 
Armond  K  Price,  Gilbert. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Clayton  C.  Flilaus,  Avon. 
Roy  A   Norton.  Gary 
Ernest  C   Kub.  Ipswich, 
John  M   Johnson   Madison. 
Francis  J   Tlblo,  Montrose. 
George  F   Linehan.  Oglala 
Alyce  V    Merrill.  Pine  Ridge. 

TENNESSEE 

William  C  Herndon,  Jr,  Camden. 
T   Julian  Liggett,  Columbia, 
Robert  W   Johnson,  Enville. 
Bob  .S   W'ray,  Gleason 
James  C   Savage   Linden. 
Onon  E   Story.  Monroe 
Charles  E  Stone,  Union  City. 

TEXAS 

Harry  h    Tmsley,  Henrietta. 

Harris  C   Curtis,  Jasper, 

T   A,  Henson.  Llttlefleld. 

Mary  V    Polk.  Pharr 

Terrell  W   Brewer  Rosenberg 

Dorothy  M.  Childress,  Selman  City. 

Doretha  D  Taylor.  White  Oak. 

Harry  H   Mann,  l^evelland, 

Troy  I   Crawford    Piisadena 


Thomas  D  A 


I'TAH 

Smith,  CircleviUe. 


VERMONT 

John  P  We!Im,an    Readsboro. 


VIRGINIA 

Mary  F    Bowling   Bishop 
Walter  E   Harmon,  Boissevain, 
Kathennf  A  Webb   Callaway, 
Anne  W   Diggs,  Cobbs  Creek. 
CTer)rire  W    Leigh    Drewryvllle. 
Dude  W    Bowen    Duffield 
Edward  W   Burge.  Fort  Monroe 
Henr."  H    Downing,  Front  Royal. 
Fonso  F,  Sutherland.  Haysi, 
Samuel   A,    Johnson.    Jr..   Narrows. 
Harry  S   Sommers  Paeonian  Springs. 
H   CUyton  Davis   Pearisburg. 
Walter  D   Wood.  Powhatan. 
Robert  W    MacAdoo.  Pulaski. 
Caroline  W'    Dozier,  Toano. 
James  A   Mullin.  Warsaw 
Louue  S.  Buckley.  Whit*  Poet. 

WASHINGTON 

Harolds.  Long  Kent 

Alta  W.  Graham.  Langiey 
Floyd  V.  Hausken.  Toppenlsh. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Howf  rd  B  Faulkner   Bluelield. 
Rofi«nary  E   Earley   Boomer. 
Beulidi  W   Ash.  Buffalo. 
C.  Clark  Wolfe,  GlenvUle. 
Dallas  E  Walker  Mason 
Haro:d  L  Welker  Romiiey 
Joseph  V.  Canfield.  St.  Albans 

WISCONSIN 

Robert  J.  Gorman,  Rio, 
Douglas  G  Runkel.  Strum. 

W'TOMING 

Hele:   E   Wambeke.  Deaver. 
Ada  D.  Vogel    Lusk 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Anniversary  of  Attack  on  Poland 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.S 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

(   r    MASSACHT'SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.«iTIVES 

Friday.  August  31.  1962 

Mr  MOR.se  Mr  Speaker.  23  years 
ago,  September  1,  1939.  Hitler  sent  hi.s 
Nazi  legions  storminR  into  Poland, 
thereby  precipitatinR  the  preatesl  holo- 
cau.st  in  the  hi.slory  of  mankind.  Out- 
numbered, lacking  modern  equipment, 
stabbed  in  t^e  back  by  Stalin,  the  Poli.sh 
people  fought  with  their  traditional 
bravery  until  crushed  by  the  weight  of 
superior  fori:es.  Who  can  forget  the 
siege  of  Warsaw,  where  the  loudspeakers 
blared  defia:ice  with  Chopin's  Polo- 
naise." whilf'  the  Stuka  dive  bombers 
were  poundlii';  whole  sections  to  rubble. 

Since  that  dimly  remembered  date,  23 
years  ago.  th  ?  Poli.sh  people  have  enjoyed 
only  the  briefest  breath  of  freedom.  Go- 
ing back  on  their  pledges  at  Yalta,  the 
Russians  ne\er  permitted  free  elections 
there,  and  by  fraud,  treachery,  and  in- 
timidation the  Communi.'^ts  gained  con- 
trol of  the  c-oantry  But  they  have  never 
been  accepted  by  the  people  of  Poland, 
and  it  is  sale  to  say  that  even  today, 
after  15  yeari  of  Communist  rule,  Polish 
hearts  are  with  the  West 

Every  corn^spondent  who  files  a  story 
about  Poland  notes  the  thirst  for  things 
Western,  and  Poland's  conviction  that 
she   is  of   the  West,     The  tiue  feelings 


of  the  Polish  people  for  America,  regard- 
less of  what  their  Communist  masters 
tell  them,  has  been  abundantly  demon- 
strated over  the  years. 

There  is  a  tragic  lesson  for  us  in  the 
rape  of  Poland,  for  Nazi  Germany  could 
have  been  stopped  in  her  tracts  in  the 
thirties,  if  the  powers  of  Europe  had 
been  firm  with  Hitler  when  he  first  vio- 
lated the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Instead, 
the  powers  temporized.  The  result  was 
to  encourage  Hitler  to  continue  to  build 
up  his  forces  and  defy  the  existing  order 
in  Europe. 

Need  I  point  out  the  moral?  Appease- 
ment breeds  war.  it  is  as  simple  as  that 
Yielding  to  the  bullying  and  blustering 
of  Khrushchev  today  would  be  as  fatal 
for  us  as  yielding  to  the  ranting  of  Hitler 
was  for  the  European  powers  in  another 
generation,  L€'t  us  never  forget  the  les- 
son of  Poland,  and  let  us  continue  to 
encourage  ties  of  friendship  and  under- 
standing with  the  courageous  Polish  peo- 
ple They  will  one  day  again  breathe  the 
an  of  freedom. 


Greater   Insecticide   Control   Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  31.  1962 

Mr    TOLL,     Mr.   Speaker,   there   has 
been  much  recent  comment  on  the  drug 


contro.  acti\it!Ps  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Admir.istration.  Numerous  articles  have 
appealed  in  newspapers  and  in  other 
mass  mediums  calling  for  investigation 
and  n  evaluation  of  the  Federal  func- 
tions i  1  these  areas.  Yet.  we  are  today 
faced  with  a  problem  of  even  greater 
significance  to  t)oth  present  and  future 
generations — the  problem  of  indiscrimi- 
nate u.5e  of  toxic  insecticides  and  pesti- 
cides 8nd  their  effect  on  urban  dwellers, 
who.  having  no  choice,  must  purchase 
foods  ineradicably  contaminated  with 
toxic  agents  without  any  knowledge 
thereof.  A  series  of  three  articles,  com- 
mencing with  the  June  16.  1962.  issue  of 
the  Ni  w  Yorker  magazine,  written  by 
Rache:  Carson,  noted  biologist,  has 
pointed  out  many  aspects  of  this  problem 
The  two  mam  problem  areas  of  insec- 
ticide use  for  the  urban  dweller  are  eco- 
logical balance  and  toxic  agents  causing 
pollution  of  water  supplies  and  food- 
stufTs.  The  history  of  life  on  earth  is  a 
history  of  interaction  of  living  things 
and  their  surroundings.  Nature  lias 
achieved,  through  eons  of  evolution, 
an  ecological — environmental — balance 
wliich  keeps  all  species  of  animal  life 
m  rea.'.onable  proportion  to  all  other 
species  Man.  however,  has  recently 
achieved  artificial  means  to  disrupt  this 
delicate  balance  though  the  use  of  in- 
secticides. Quite  often,  his  efforts  to 
eliminate  a  certain  species  of  insect  have 
had  disastrous  results.  Although  the 
insect  :)est  is  often  brought  under  tem- 
porary control,  its  natural  enemy— birds. 
anothe;-    insect,    and    so    forth — is    also 
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often  wiped  out  and  the  complex  preda- 
tor-prey balance  is  destroyed.  The  in- 
sect world,  however,  has  shown 
surprising  ability  to  develop  resistance 
to  insecticides  and  often  an  even  greater 
resurgence  of  the  insect  population  fol- 
lows since  the  insect's  natural  enemy 
has  been  destroyed.  Man  is  then  forced 
to  develop  an  even  more  powerful  insec- 
ticide and  the  cycle  begins  anew  with 
the  usual  result  that  the  insect  pest  is 
not  controlled  and  that  widespread  en- 
vironmental contamination  and  death  of 
animal  life  is  produced.  This  has 
reached  catastrophic  proportions  in 
many  areas  of  the  world  where  disease - 
can-ying  insects  have  reached  a  point  of 
resistance  to  insecticides  such  that  they 
have  become  almost  ineradicable.  Miss 
Carson  suggests  several  means  to  com- 
bat this  vicious  cycle.  The  first,  of 
course,  is  increased  sanitation  which 
would  destroy  the  breeding  places  of 
many  objectionable  and  disease -carr>-- 
ing  insects.  Second,  she  advocates  the 
use  of  biological  controls,  that  is,  the 
importation  and  distribution  of  the  in- 
sect's natural  enemy  to  aid  in  keeping 
the  insect  population  under  control. 
She  notes,  for  example,  that  the  Japa- 
nese beetle  has  been  brought  under  ex- 
cellent control  on  the  east  coa^t  through 
the  use  of  biological  controls,  while  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  efforts  in  the 
Midwest  to  control  the  beetle  by  exten- 
sive spraying  have  failed  miserably. 

A  more  serious  problem  is  the  efTects 
widespread  application  of  insecticides 
may  have  on  present  and  future  gen- 
erations. Many  insecticides  in  use  to- 
day have  proven  toxic  effects  on  humans, 
including  DDT  and  its  derivatives,  chlo- 
rinated hydrocarbons — dieldrin,  and  so 
forth — and  organic  phosphates.  It  has 
been  proven  by  experimentation  that 
these  toxic  chemicals  are  often  stored 
in  the  fatty  reserves  of  the  body  and 
their  cumulative  effect  may  be  extremely 
dangerous.  For  example,  the  vital  en- 
zyme functions  of  the  cells  in  perform- 
ing oxidation  of  complex  sugars  may  be 
affected,  causing  immediate  death,  since 
the  body  is  unable  to  obtain  energy  for 
vital  life  processes.  Some  insecticides 
have  been  proven  to  be  cancer  produc- 
ing— carcinogens — while  others  are 
known  to  contribute  to  possible  can- 
cerous growths.  Still  other  insecticides 
have  been  known  to  break  down  the  ge- 
netic transmission  functions  of  the  cells 
causing  hereditarily  transferable  defects 
and  deformities.  According  to  Dr.  Mal- 
com  Hareravcs.  of  the  hematology  de- 
partment of  the  Mayo  Clinic,  blood  dis- 
eases— including  leukemia — related  to 
the  use  of  various  toxic  substances  have 
been  increasine.  particularly  in  the  last 
10  years.     He  states  that: 

I  believe  that  the  vast  majority  of  patients 
sufTerln?  from  blood  dyscraslas  and  lym- 
phoid diseases  have  a  significant  history  of 
exposure  to  the  various  hydrocarbons,  which 
In  turn  Include  most  of  the  pesticides  of  to- 
day. 

Thus,  we  are  slowly,  through  increased 
use  of  highly  toxic  insecticides  and  pesti- 
cides, poisoning  our  environment  and 
quite  possibly  adversely  affecting  the 
health  of  our  population,  while  the  cu- 
mulative effects  on  the  future  are  not 


yet  known.  Miss  Carson  suggests  that 
the  ultimate  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem is  to  use  chemicals  that  are  less 
toxic,  so  that  the  public  hazard  will  be 
much  reduced.  Such  chemicals  already 
exist  and  include  the  pyrethins,  rotenone, 
ryania,  and  others. 

One  of  the  major  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lem of  insecticide  control  lies  in  a  re- 
consideration of  the  laws  affecting  the 
use  of  toxic  chemicals.  It  is  ironic  that 
while  various  branches  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  are  warning  of  the 
dire  results  of  excess  use  of  certain 
insecticides,  various  other  Federal  agen- 
cies are  advocating  and  assisting  in  their 
application.  On  containers  of  insecti- 
cides containing  extremely  toxic  chemi- 
cals, warnings  are  printed  so  inconspic- 
uously that  few  people  take  the  trouble 
to  read  them.  An  industrial  firm  recent- 
ly undertook  a  survey  to  find  out  just 
how  few.  The  results  indicated  that  out 
of  a  hundred  people  using  insecticide 
aerosols  and  sprays,  scarcely  15  are  aw'are 
that  there  are  any  warnings  at  all  on 
the  containers. 

The  next  logical  question  is:  What  pro- 
tection docs  the  Government  offer  us 
from  indiscriminate  in.sccticide  use? 
The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  es- 
tablishes maximum  permissible  limits  of 
contamination,  called  tolerances  for  the 
various  pesticides.  However,  the  efforts 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  in 
the  field  of  consumer  protection  is  se- 
verely limited  by  two  factors.  One,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  juris- 
diction only  over  foods  marketed  in  in- 
terstate commerce  and,  two,  the  small 
number  of  inspectors  on  its  staff  do  not 
allow  for  adequate  inspection  of  those 
'-roods  which  do  pass  through  interstate 
commerce.  Thus,  goods  not  shipF>ed 
across  State  lines  are  subject  to  State 
laws  alone,  many  of  which  are  extremely 
inadequate  or  nonexistent.  F\irther- 
more.  the  .small  staff  of  inspectors  per- 
mits only  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of 
the  products  to  be  inspected— far  less 
than  1  percent — and  uncounted  amounts 
of  contaminated  products  have  reached 
the  consumer.  For  example,  a  third  of 
the  dairy  products  tested  in  1960  showed 
residues  of  toxic  chemicals  above  legal 
limits. 

Beyond  the  above  limiting  factors,  the 
system  under  which  the  Food  and  I>rug 
Administration  establishes  tolerances 
has  obvious  defects.  Although  the  lim- 
its of  contamination  on  each  individual 
item  may  be  legally  safe,  there  is  no  con- 
trol over  the  total  cumulative  amount  an 
individual  may  consume.  This  piling  up 
of  chemicals  from  many  different  sources 
creates  a  total  exposure  that  cannot  be 
measured.  It  is  meaningless,  therefore, 
to  talk  about  the  safety  of  any  specific 
amount  of  residue.  And  there  are  other 
defects.  Sometimes  tolerances  have 
been  establislied  on  the  basis  of  inade- 
quate knowledge  and  later  review  and  re- 
evaluation  caused  a  reduction  or  with- 
drawal of  the  toxic  agent.  But  only 
after  the  public  had  been  exposed  to  ad- 
mittedly dangerous  levels  for  a  period  of 
time. 

Thus,  if  the  health  of  our  present  and 
future  generations  is  to  be  protected,  an 
evaluation  of  both  present  legal  restric- 


tions on  insecticide  use  and  of  the  neces- 
sity of  employing  extremely  toxic  insecti- 
cides themselves,  is  imperative.  The 
consumer  deserves  protection  and  a 
guarantee  that  his  food  is  not  contam- 
inated with  dangerous  chemicals.  I  urge 
the  Members  to  read  Miss  Carson's  arti- 
cle in  full  and  to  give  serious  thought  to 
these  problems. 


Independence  Day  of  Federation  of 
Malaya 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Friday,  August  31, 1962 

Mr.  PO'WELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  take 
this  opportunity  to  send  warm  ftlicita- 
tions  to  His  Excellency  the  Paramount 
Ruler  of  the  Federation  of  Malaya,  Tu- 
anku  Syed  Putra  Ibni  Almarhum  Syed 
Hassan  JamaluUail.  Yang  di-Ptrtuan 
Agong;  and  His  Excellency,  the  Malayan 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Hus- 
sain  Mohamed  Osman,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  fifth  anniversary  of  Malayan  inde- 
pendence. 

MALAYAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAT 

Today  I  wish  to  take  the.se  few  mo- 
ments to  offer  my  best  wishes  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Federation  of  Malaya  on  the 
occasion  of  this  anniversary  of  their  in- 
dependence. 

The  bitterest  part  of  Malaya's  inde- 
pendence struggle  was  not  against  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  was  rather  directed 
at  Communist  guerrilla  elements  who  at- 
tempted to  subvert  that  independence 
before  it  was  won.  Begun  in  1948,  this 
fierce  campaign  of  terror  cost  millions 
of  dollars,  brought  thousands  of  casual- 
ties, and  delayed  Malayan  independence 
for  several  years.  Finally  the  rebels  were 
defeated;  and  as  a  result  of  agreements 
with  the  British  in  1956  and  1957,  the 
Federation  of  Malaya  reached  full  in- 
dependence wiilun  the  Commonwealth 
of  Nations  on  August  31,  1957. 

The  newest  nation  in  the  Far  East. 
Malaya's  economy  is  one  of  the  most  dy- 
namic in  the  entire  region.  'V^'hile  the 
Federation  is  still  in  the  early  stages  of 
industrial  development,  it  is  makinu  rap- 
id strides  toward  improving  the  lot  of  its 
people.  Health  conditions  are  making 
impressive  advancements,  and  the  level 
of  literacy,  already  above  51  percent,  is 
being  raised  by  a  large-scale  education 
program. 

Some  two-thirds  of  the  cultivated  area 
of  the  country  is  devoted  to  rubber. 
which,  as  the  chief  employer  of  labor 
and  the  main  source  of  public  revenue 
and  foreign  exchange,  is  the  backlx)ne 
of  the  economy.  Another  very  import- 
ant export  item  is  tin.  To  a  large  extent 
it  can  be  said  that  the  Malayan  economy 
is  dependent  on  the  world  demand  and 
prices  for  these  two  commodities.  Quite 
naturally,  diversification  ranks  hiqh 
among  the  goals  of  Malaya's  economic 
planning.    Other  objectives  of  the  Gov- 
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emment's  agricultural  policy  are  im- 
proving cultivation  techniques,  en- 
couraging the  production  of  various  sec- 
ondary crops,  and  expanding  research 
and  agricultural  education.  The  Gov- 
ernment also  aims  at  divcr^af.Mng  its 
industry.  For  example,  it  provides  a  tax 
holiday  of  up  to  5  years  for  local  or  for- 
eign firms  in  pioneer  industries.  The 
general  guidelines  of  Malaya's  current 
economic  development  are  set  forward 
in  th*^  ."second  5-year  plan.  1961-65.  This 
plan  follows  the  1956-60  one  under  which 
coixsiderable  strides  were  made.  I;  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  Malaya  will  continue 
to  reap  the  harvest  of  the  foresight  it  has 
thus  far  shown  in  setting  forth  along  the 
road  to  economic  prosperity. 

Malaya  is  not  only  fonvard-looking  in 
its  domestic  affairs,  but  has  also  shown 
great  imagination  on  the  international 
level.  It  is  a  prime  mover  of  the  A.ssoci- 
ation  of  Southeast  Asia,  winch  seeks  to 
build  greater  inter-regional  cooperation 
between  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  and 
Malaya  Perhaps  even  more  dramatic 
than  this  .'^chemc  is  a  program  initiated 
by  Tengku  Abdul  Rahman  to  integrate 
Malaya,  Singapore.  Brunei.  Sarawak,  and 
North  Borneo  into  a  mif^hty  Malaysia. 
This  plan,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  im- 
plemented by  the  summer  of  1963,  not 
only  offers  greater  viability  ;n  the  ethnic 
distribution  of  the  Chinese  and  Malays 
living  in  the  various  territories,  but  also 
promises  widespread  economic  advan- 
tages for  all.  I  speak  for  many  Ameri- 
cans in  saying  that  I  cheer  this  new 
initiative,  and  wish  the  Malaysia  project 
every  success. 

It  gives  me  grea*  pleasure  to  take  this 
opp>ortunity  to  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  Prime  Minister  Tengku  Abdul 
Rahman  and  to  the  people  of  Malaya  on 
this  fifth  anniversary  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Federation  of  Malaya. 


Robin  Hood  Dell 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN.  JR. 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Friday.  August  31.  19C2 

Mr.  GREEN  of  PenrL'^ylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  swiil  of  a  large  city,  such 
as  Philadelphia,  with  its  vast  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  enterprises,  its 
bustling  port  that  leads  the  Nation  in 
commercial  shipping,  we  have  not  for- 
gotten cultural  advancement  and  mate- 
rial application  of  the  arts. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  is  known  for 
Its  historical  values,  its  fine  museums 
and  art  galleries,  its  institution  of  higher 
learning,  and  its  devotion  to  the  theater 
and  good  music. 

These  values  were  enhanced  many 
years  ago  with  the  foimding  of  Robin 
Hood  Dell,  located  in  a  natural  scenic 
setting  in  beautiful  Fairmount  Park.  In 
such  surroundings  the  simimer  concerts 
and  recitals  are  enjoyed  by  many,  many 
thousands  each  season,  and  have  become 
famous  far  and  beyond  the  stretches  of 


the  Greater  Metropolitan  Philadelphia 
area. 

SignificaiUly,  the  success  of  Robin 
Hood  Dell  lies  in  the  presentations  of 
extensive  repertoire  and  tiic  engagement 
of  the  world's  finest  musicians  and  vocal 
artists  to  delight  the  music  lovers  from 
everywhere. 

Tlie  fame  of  Robin  Hood  Deii  was 
climaxed  on  July  9  when  President  John 
F,  Kennedy  took  time  to  pen  a  me.s.sage 
of  recognition  of  its  achievements  which 
was  read  to  the  thousands  assembled 
there  on  that  evening. 

I,  therefore,  include  under  unanimous 
consent,  the  content  of  the  President's 
letter,  which  rollov.-s,  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

The  WurrE  House, 
Wa.'yhjngton  July  9,  1962. 

A   ^fcs5age   to  the  Audience   at   Robin  Hood 
Dell.  Philadelphia: 

Mr.  Av;gnst  Heckscher  brings  you  tonight 
my  sincere  greetings,  greetings  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Symphony  Orcliestra,  and  to  the 
Philadelphia  audience  gathered  In  the  Robin 
Hood  Dell.  These  m.-ttx;hie£s  musicians,  play- 
ing in  summer  with  the  world  s  outstanding 
soloists  and  conductors,  remind  us  what  de- 
lights a  city  can  bring  to  its  citizens.  A  part- 
nership between  the  city  and  more  than  a 
thousand  patrons  of  the  arts  are  making 
these  free  concerts  p>osslble  and  will  bring 
their  Joys  to  scores  of  thousands  of  boys  and 
girls.  The  Philadelphia  plan  provides  a  model 
for  other  comxnuniiies  and  lends  added  lustre 
to  a  city  which  has  had  more  than  it£  share 
of  distinction  throughout  our  country's 
history. 

With  all  best  wishes. 

John  P.  Kennedy. 


Small  Business  AdministratioD 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN,  JR. 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  31, 1962 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  in  its 
disaster  loan  program.  The  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  is  charged  with 
the  resporLsibihty  for  providing  financial 
assistance  by  way  of  loans  to  people  and 
business  concerns  in  disaster  areas.  How 
this  responsibility  has  been  met  deserves 
some  recognition. 

Beginning  on  March  6  of  this  year,  a 
storm  of  tremendous  prc^x)rtions  lashed 
our  eastern  coast.  For  more  than  3 
days  high  winds,  rain,  and  flooding  tides 
destroyed  or  damaged  thousands  of 
homes.  Losses  to  business  properties  ran 
into  millions  of  dollars. 

Much  of  the  area  devastated  by  the 
storm  is  comprised  of  summer  resorts. 
The  beaches  along  our  eastern  coast  are 
really  the  vacationland  of  America.  The 
situation  was  made  more  critical  by  the 
fact  that  the  lifeblood  of  the  economy 
of  this  area  turns  largely  upon  its  sum- 
mer residents  and  upon  its  summer  visi- 
tors. Coming  as  closely  as  it  did  to  the 
opening  of  the  spring  and  summer  sea- 
son,  this  storm — with  its  massive  de- 


struction— imperiled  the  economy  of  the 
whole  area. 

There  was.  In  the  minds  of  a  great 
many  people,  a  ver>'  serious  question  as 
to  whether  there  would  be  time  for  re- 
coveiT  from  the  storm.  The  need  for 
loans  on  reasonable  terms  was  made 
sharper  by  the  fact  that  for  the  most 
part  the  losses  were  not  covered  by  in- 
surance. The  cost  of  wave-wa.'-h  insur- 
ance :s  .'io  high  as  to  be  beyond  the  means 
of  the  average  property  owner. 

Before  the  storm  had  subsided  and 
without  waiting  for  formal  declarations 
of  disaster,  the  Philadelphia  regional  of- 
fice of  SEA  established  its  field  ofSces. 
Financial  specialists  from  distant  SBA 
offices  were  fiown  to  the  scene,  briefed 
in  their  tasks,  and  assipned  to  supple- 
ment the  working  force  m  the  field  ofSces. 

Oiie  of  the  most  remarkable  achieve- 
ments of  the  .'^mall  Business  Administra- 
tion in  this  disaster  was  the  speed  and 
efficiency  with  which  it  coordinated  its 
effort?  with  those  of  other  Federal  acen- 
cies.  with  State  Governments,  with  local 
munic'pal  officials,  and  with  local  finan- 
cial intitutions.  Particular  attention 
should  be  drawn  to  the  working  rela- 
tionship between  local  banks  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  During 
the  first  week  following  the  stonn.  meet- 
ings were  held  between  Small  Business 
Administration  officials  and  the  oflScers 
of  local  banks  to  insure  an  organized 
and  cooperative  effort.  The  result  of 
these  meetings  has  been  a  record  num- 
ber of  participation  loans,  wherein  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  the 
local  banks  in  a  joint  undertaking  pro- 
vided the  funds  needed  for  repair  and 
restoration  of  the  damaged  property, 
Cooi.>eration  afforded  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  by  banks  and  building 
and  loan  associations  m  the  disaster 
area  was  excellent.  I  take  something 
of  a  personal  pride  in  the  fact  that  the 
cooperation  afforded  by  banks  was  not 
limited  to  tiiose  located  within  the  dis- 
aster area.  Our  own  banks  in  Phila- 
delphia deserve  particular  credit  for 
their  contnbution  in  this  effort.  The 
Small  Business  Administration  is,  in 
comparison  with  other  Government 
agencies,  a  very-  small  organization. 
Without  cxE>ense  to  the  Government  and 
at  some  considerable  cost  to  their  own 
operation,  the  Philadelphia  banks  made 
available  to  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration 10  experienced  loan  officers. 
For  sometime,  these  men  served  in  the 
field  offices  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration with  their  salaries  and 
their  services  being  contribut-ed  by  the 
Philadelphia  banks.  This  was  a  most 
generous  contribution  and  I  think  it 
deserves  recognition. 

A  fine  spirit  of  public  service  has  char- 
acterized the  recovery  effort.  Leaders, 
in  the  banking  and  business  communi- 
ties, came  forward  to  serve  without 
charge  on  committees  set  up  to  assist 
the  Small  Business  Administration  in 
the  processing  of  loan  applications. 
Leading  members  of  the  bar  accepted  ap- 
pointment as  special  SBA  disaster  coun- 
sel to  provide,  at  very  nominal  cost  to 
the  Government,  the  legal  services  re- 
quired in  connection  with  the  closing  of 
the  more  complicated  loans. 
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I  do  not  propose  to  give,  at  great 
length,  the  satistics  which  represent  the 
size  of  the  task  and  the  measure  of  the 
achievement.  They  are  impressive  and 
are  available  in  the  oflQcial  records.  For 
your  summary  information,  more  than 
1,300  applications  were  filed  with  SBA 
for  loans  totaling  in  excess  of  $16  mil- 
lion. Loan  applications  range  in  size 
from  $150  to  $650,000.  With  these 
loans,  homes  and  business  properties 
have  been  repaired  or  rebuilt,  inventories 
have  been  replaced,  and  machinery  and 
equipment  have  been  repaired  or  pur- 
chased. In  fully  half  of  the  cases,  the 
money  was  available  to  the  borrower 
within  10  days  after  the  loan  was  ap- 
proved. Regrettably,  the  SBA  disaster 
loan  program  could  not  also  be  extended 
to  rehabilitation  of  property  owned  by 
summer  residents. 

The  united  effort  of  the  people  in  the 
disaster  area,  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, the  Red  Cross  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration  presents  a  pic- 
ture of  solid  and  substantial  achieve- 
ment. A  great  part  of  the  damage  has 
already  been  fully  repaired  and  the  re- 
mamder  is  being  rapidly  completed. 
May  30,  which  is  traditionally  the  open- 
ing of  the  summer  season,  found  our 
coastal  cities  ready  to  welcome  their 
summer  residents  and  their  summer  vis- 
itors. I  understand  that  Richard  J. 
Hughes,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  speaking  for  himself  and  for  the 
people  of  his  State,  has  expressed  deep 
and  sincere  appreciation  for  the  services 
rendered  by  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. In  a  letter  to  John  E.  Home. 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
mdnistration,  Governor  Hughes  described 
it  as  a  "magnificent  recovery  effort"  and 
I  think  his  words  were  well  chosen. 

Government  agencies  are  set  up  for  a 
single  purpose — that  is.  to  provide  service 
to  the  people.  In  its  disaster  loam  pro- 
gram, the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion has  provided  a  fine  example  of 
excellent  and  dedicated  service.  There- 
fore, I  think  it  is  proper  that  it  should  be 
acknowledged. 


The  200th  Anniversary  of  Toaro 
Synagogue,  Newport,  R,L 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  SMITH 

OF    M.\SSACHCSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  31,  1962 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  speech  given 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land I  Mr.  Pell  1  at  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Touro  Synagogue 
in  Newport.  R  I. 

Senator  Pell's  address  concerned  two 
subjects  which  were  particularly  fitting 
for  discussion  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  The  first  was  re- 
ligious tolerance.  Since  its  founding. 
Rhode  Island  has  had  a  distinguished 
tradition    of    religious    freedom.      The 


Touro  Synagogue,  in  keeping  with  this 
tradition,  was  founded  by  refugees  from 
religious  persecution  in  the  Old  World. 
It  is  the  oldest  synagogue  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  Senator  also  discussed  the  state 
of  communism  in  the  world  today.  It  is 
a  subject  which  he  has  studied  first 
hand:  first  as  a  Foreign  Service  officer 
stationed  behind  the  Iron  Curtain;  then 
as  a  private  citizen  working  with  the 
International  Rescue  Committee. 

The  tide  of  communism — 

Senator  Pell  said — 
which  appeared  so  overwhelmingly  10  years 
ago,  has  begun  to  ebb.  The  vigor  of  com- 
muiiism  seems  to  be  receding  In  the  face  of 
the  invincible  force  of  the  desire  of  every 
indl\;dvui!  everywhere  for  personal  freedom 
and  liberty. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  there  is 
much  truth  m  what  Senator  Pell  has 
said.  He  offers  substantial  evidence  to 
back  his  remarks,  and  his  assertions  that 
communism  will  destroy  itself  through 
evolution,  not  war  or  revolution,  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  every  re- 
sponsible and  thinking  American. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Speech  Given  by  Sen,\tor  Claiborne  Pell, 
Democrat,  of  Rhode  Lsland.  at  the  An- 
nual Observance  of  the  Founding  or  the 
Touro  Synagogue  at  Newport.  R.I.,  on 
Sunday.  August  26.   1962 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  honor  for  me  to  par- 
ticipate t<,"iday  in  these  ceremonies  which 
mark  the  start  of  the  200th  year  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  one  of  the  most  historical  and 
hallowed  homes  of  worship  In  Rhode  Island 
and  these  United  States.  In  this  connection, 
I  am  proud  to  have  been  an  early  supporter 
of  the  S-icieTy  uf  Friends  of  Touro  Synagogue. 

In  the  course  of  my  travels,  I  have  visited 
many  places  of  worship.  Yet,  every  time  I 
return  to  the  Touro  Synagogue,  It  Is  with  re- 
newed reverence  The  words  of  B^mma  Laz- 
■ATxis  are.  Indeed,  appropriate: 

"Here   where    the   noises  of  the  busy  town. 

The   ocean  s  plunge   and  road  can  enter 

not. 

We  stand  and  gaze  upon  with  tearful  awe. 

And   muse    upon    the   consecrated   spot." 

As  you  know,  our  State  of  Rhode  Island 
has  existed  since  colonial  times  as  a  bastion 
of  religious  liberty  for  the  victims  of  religious 
F>ersecution.  It  was  here  in  Rhode  Island 
that  the  Jewish  faith  was  publicly  reconse- 
crated by  the  brave  and  principled  Marrano 
families,  who.  for  so  many  years,  had  been 
forced  to  pay  public  tribute  to  a  church  In 
which  they  did  not  believe.  Because  these 
fine  families,  in  accordance  with  the  legacy 
of  the  Old  Testament,  were  determined  to 
worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  conscience,  they  migrated  to  the  un- 
certainty of  the  New  World.  These  families 
were  devoted  to  the  patriot's  cause  of  liberty, 
a  philosophy  espoused  by  the  revolutionaries 
as  the  hope  of  the  future. 

The  early  Jewish  residents  of  Newport 
played  an  active  role  in  the  development  of 
our  country.  Moses  Michael  Hays  became 
president  of  the  Boston  Bank  as  well  as  head 
of  the  Masonic  Society  of  America.  It  was 
he  who  commissioned  George  Washington 
into  the  Masonic  order  Judah  Touro,  the 
rabbi's  son  became  one  of  the  largest  ship- 
pers in  America  His  generosity  made  pos- 
sible the  construction  of  the  Btuiker  Hill 
Monument  and.  when  he  died,  his  entire 
fortune  was  distributed  to  charity. 


The  history  of  our  own  Touro  Synagogue 
congregation  Involved  many  persons  of  great 
distinction  whose  names  are  enshrined  for- 
ever In  the  annals  of  freedom  of  our  State 
and  our  country:  names  hke  Lopez.  Rophee. 
Sarzedas.  Rivera.  Selxas  and  Hart.  The 
memory  of  these  early  Newport  families  re- 
mains with  us  In  this  holy  sanctuary. 

We  have  only  to  lift  our  eyes  to  behold 
the  centuries  of  Judaic  heritage  which  the 
brave  men  and  women  who  established  this 
synagogue  brought  with  them  on  their 
earnest  journey  toward  a  new  and  better  life. 
A  scroll  in  the  sacred  ark.  a  graceful  candela- 
bra— these  objects  serve  as  timeless  reminders 
of  the  ancestral  roots  of  the  early  Jews  of 
Newport.  The  Touro  Synagogue,  is.  indeed, 
a  hallowed  symbol  of  the  courage  and  faith 
of  Its  first  congregation. 

Longfellow  Immortalized  the  nobility  of 
this  very  congregation  in  one  of  his  poems 
over  100  years  ago.  His  words  capture  the 
rich  legacy  of  history  which  is  all  around  us 
in  the  Inspiring  atmosphere  of  this  great 
sanctuary. 

"Pride  and  humiliation  hand  In  hand. 

Walked    with    them    through    the    world 
where  they 
Trampled   and   went,    beaten   were   they   as 
the  sand. 
And  yet  unshaken  as  the  continent. 
'■Por  In  the   background  flgiu-es  vague  and 
vast 
Of  patriarchs  and  prophet.s  rose  sublime. 
And  all  the  great  traditions  of  the  past. 
They  saw  reflected  In  the  coming  time." 

What  are  the  "traditions  of  the  past" 
which  Longfellow  saw  reflected  in  the  com- 
ing time"? 

Certainly,  these  great  traditions  Include 
the  Ten  Commandments,  the  importance  of 
the  individual,  each  man's  responsibility  to 
others  less  fortunate,  and  the  importance  of 
education.  These  religious  and  philosophical 
convictions  clearly  represent  a  strong  foun- 
dation on  which  our  devotion  to  freedom  is 
built.  In  this  connection,  I  believe  that 
the  words  of  George  Washington,  addressed 
to  this  congregation  over  170  years  ago,  are 
equally  appropriate  today  when  he  said: 
"The  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica have  a  right  to  applaud  themsehes  for 
having  given  to  mankind  examples  of  an 
enlarged  and  liberal  policy;  a  policy  worthy 
of  Imitation." 

While  we  are  agreed  that  our  devotion  to 
freedom  Is  worthy  of  Imitation,  we  know 
that  today  and  for  many  years  now.  we  have 
been  confronted  by  a  system  which  Is  the 
direct  antithesis  of  the  Judaic-Christian 
heritage,  which  has  made  such  a  rich  contri- 
bution to  our  free  way  of  life  Because  we 
are  gathered  here  today  to  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  spirit  and  heritage  which  this 
holy  place  represents.  I  think  It  is  particular- 
ly appropriate  that  we  review  and  evaluate 
how  our  way  of  life  is  faring  in  the  world- 
wide struggle  against  communism. 

There  have  been  periods  when  the  out- 
look for  our  side  seemed  bleak,  indeed.  At 
times.  It  has  almost  looked  as  though  com- 
munism was  an  uncontrollable  juggernaut. 
We  recall  that  the  Communists  emerced 
from  World  War  II  with  Latvia.  Lithuania. 
Estonia.  East  Germany.  North  Korea  and 
part  of  Poland  under  their  control.  Between 
the  end  of  World  War  II  and  1948  were  added 
Albania,  Bulgaria,  China,  Czechoslavakia. 
Hungary,  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia.  Even  in 
the  West  In  1945-46.  the  CfimmunL^ts  man- 
aged to  secure  26  percent  of  the  votes  in 
Prance  ( 1945-46 1  and  22  7  percent  of  the 
votes  in  Italy  (1952  i.  Up  until  1949.  Com- 
munist guerrillas  were  active  in  Greece  and 
that  nation  was  Involved  In  a  fierce  and  pro- 
tracted struggle. 

Ten  years  ago.  the  outlook  In  the  Middle 
East,  to  put  it  mildly,  did  not  look  good  for 
us.  And  here  I  want  to  emphasize  the  point 
that  even  then,  as  now,  Israel  was  the  real 


bastion  of  Western  civilization  In  the  Middle 
East:  not  just  a  bastion  against  commu- 
nism, but  a  bastion  of  Western  Ideals,  tech- 
nology and  advancement.  In  1952  Nasser 
assumed  power  and  many  were  convinced 
that  he  would  al'.y  E^ypt  with  the  Cin-imii- 
nlsts.  In  Iran.  M'>'^sadeg!;  was  going  throueli 
his  g>'Tat!ons.  N^rth  Africa  was  aflame 
Fighting  was  going  on  in  Algeria.  Tunisia  and 
Morocco.  It  was  also  obvious  that  many  new 
nations  of  tropical  Africa  were  going  to  come 
to  freedom  in  the  ensuing  decade,  and  a 
number  of  rbservers  feared  that  the  majority 
of  them  would,  after  achieving  their  free- 
dom, quickly  become  pawns  of  the  Commu- 
nists. 

In  Asia,  the  Reds  were  on  the  march 
The  Viet  Minh  were  engaging  thousands  of 
French  troops  In  Vietnam  We  were  in- 
volved In  a  desjierate  .struggle  m  Korea.  The 
Pathet  Lao  was  active  m  Laos.  Malaya  and 
the  Philippines  were  bes«.t  by  bloody  Com- 
munist guerrilla  strife. 

In  Latin  America,  the  situation  appeared 
to  be  as  ripe  for  the  Kremlin  as  any  brew 
that  could  be  devised  by  a  witch  angry  at 
the  West.  In  the  majority  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries,  a  small  self-perpetuatlng 
•Utocracy.  often  corrupt,  kept  In  their  hands 
the  key  to  the  reigns  of  power-education. 
This  autocracy  held  a  nation's  finances 
tightly  In  Its  hands  and  adamantly  refused 
an  equitable  distribution  of  income.  And 
this  autocracy  remains  most  powerful  as  we 
can  see  by  what  happened  in  Peru  only  a 
few  weeks  ago. 

Yes.  10  years  ago.  even  we  in  the  L'nlted 
States  seemed  to  be  paralyzed.  The  frustra- 
tions felt  by  many  of  our  people  led  them  to 
support  the  extremism  of  McCarthy  The 
professional  anti-Communists  had  a  wide 
appeal  in  the  United  States,  an  appeal  far 
beyond  the  actual  strength  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  They  almost  succeeded  In 
getting  across  their  idea  that  the  threat  to 
the  United  States  was  from  within  and  not. 
as   Is  in   fact    the   case,   from   without. 

In  general,  while  both  the  Communist  na- 
tions and  the  democracies  of  the  West  had 
been  bled  by  World  War  II.  it  often  appeared 
as  though  the  blood  of  the  democracies  was 
less  vigorous  than  that  of  the  Com.munlst 
nations,  that  of  our  the  shambles  of  World 
War  II  might  well  arl.se  the  Inevitable  Com- 
munist state  predicted  by  Mam  and  Engel.  a 
prophecy  cherished  and  n^nir-.'^hed  in  the 
Kremlin  through  the  years 

But.  thank  God,  as  we  know,  the  world 
situation  is  fluid.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  permanent  status  quo.  Arnold  Toynbee 
stresses  In  his  monumental  work  "A  Study 
of  History."  that  civilizations  and  nations 
must  move,  and  fast.  They  must  either  prow 
In  strength  or  start  to  shrink:  but.  they  can- 
not stand  still.  Like  a  man  on  the  side  of 
a  steep  mountain,  he  must  go  up  or  down; 
he  caruiot  remain  stationary. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  the  broad  sweep  of 
post-World  War  II  events  and  history  From 
this  vantage  point  of  August  26.  1962.  I  sub- 
mit that  the  tide  of  communism,  which  ap- 
peared so  overwhelming  10  yc^.rs  ago.  and 
was  actually  at  its  flood  tide  then,  has  be- 
gun to  ebb. 

The  vigor  of  communism  seems  to  be 
receding  in  the  face  of  the  invincible  force 
of  the  desire  of  every  individual  everywhere 
for  persimal  freedi  m  and  liberty.  True.  Tibet 
has  been  seized  by  China,  we  are  in  for  a 
long,  drawnout  struggle  In  South  Vietnam, 
and  the  future  of  the  coalition  government 
In  Laos  is.  at  best,  uncertain.  However,  since 
Czecho.'=lovakia  was  subverted  In  1948,  not  a 
single  nation  that  has  been  pred'im.lnantly 
literate  and  rea.?onab'y  well  fed,  has  slipped 
behind  the  Iron  or  Bamboo  Curtain. 

And  even  behind  the  curtain  Itself,  we 
have  had  considerable  evidence  of  the  peo- 
ples' unrest.  There  were  the  Berlin  riots 
of  1953,  the  Poznan  riots  of  1956,  the  Hun- 
garian revolution  of   1956.  and  the  Warsaw 


student  riots  of  1957.  In  the  last  two  af- 
fairs, I  had  the  experience  of  being  in- 
volved, and  in  fact.  In  the  latter  case,  of 
being  tear  gassed. 

As  a  result  of  thi.^  unres*.  ?f.me  rc'.ax.'i'lon 
has  occurred  behind  the  Iron  Curt.iin  The 
Gomuika  regime  in  Poland  has  lo-><;ened  the 
chains  to  some  degree.  The  C<  mmimist  em- 
pire is  no  longer  monolithic.  Albania.  China, 
and  Yugoslavia  are  all  engaged  in  internecine 
warfare  with  the  Kremlin  And.  like  Alice 
leaking  in  her  strange  looking  glass,  the 
Commuiii.«t  leaders  of  Albania  and  China 
are  said  to  be  criticized  from  the  right,  and 
those  of  Yucopiavia  from  the  left  Recently. 
we  Witnessed  the  strange  spectacle  of  a  Rus- 
sian helicopter  being  used  by  the  Indians 
against  the  Chinese  Communists  The  So- 
viets have  had  to  build  their  horrible  wall 
in  Berlin  because  of  the  failure  of  their 
regime  to  satisfy  human  needs  and  to  pre- 
vent the  drain  of  their  people.  Even  in 
Hungary,  there  have  occurred  certain  relaxa- 
tions— not  many,  but  a  few. 

TTie  recent  wave  of  refugees  seeking  es- 
cape from  Communist  China  is  devastating 
testimony  to  the  many  failures  of  that  des- 
potism. 

Certainly.  Latin  America  has  not  fallen 
like  a  ripe  plum,  and  today.  Castro's  life  In 
Cuba  Is  not  an  easy  one  I  have  always 
advocated  that  we  let  him  stew  In  his  own 
juice  and  I  think  the  pol  is  boiling  very 
well. 

No.  all  Is  not  going  well  for  the  Commu- 
nists. In  Kerala.  India,  where  once  the  peo- 
ple voted  In  a  Communist  regime;  3  years 
later,  they  voted  in  a  non-Comm,unist  state 
govenunent.  The  guerrilla  activities  which 
concerned  us  10  years  ago  In  Malaya  and  the 
Philippines,  have  been  virtually  eliminated. 

Egypt  has  certainly  not  become  a  Com- 
munist satellite  and  the  situation  In  trop- 
ical Africa  has  brought  many  surprises.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  new  nations  have  shown 
little  interest  In  becoming  closely  alined 
with  the  Communist  bloc  and  even  Guinea 
recently  demanded  that  the  Russian  Am- 
bassador be  changed.  In  the  Congo,  just 
after  its  independence,  the  Russians  rushed 
In  with  great  expectations.  A  few  months 
later,  they  were  thrown  out  by  the  Congolese 
themselves. 

Contrary  to  some  popular  misconceptions, 
the  Communists  have  not  done  at  all  well 
in  the  UN.  In  fact,  the  Communists  are  so 
concerned  by  their  faliures  at  tiie  UN.,  that 
they  have  attempted  to  institute  the  paralyz- 
ing troika.  Specifically,  the  Soviet  bloc  has 
done  so  badly  m  the  UN.  Security  Coui^cil 
that  they  have  had  to  use  the  veto  more  than 
100  times.     We  have  never  had  to  use  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  the  U.N.,  not  one  single  major  Soviet 
resolution,  which  the  United  States  has 
opposed,  has  carried  the  UN  For  Instance, 
only  the  11  members  of  the  Communist  bloc 
o])po.sed  the  .A.^isembly's  resolution  which  con- 
demned the  So\  let  announced  Intention  of 
exploding  a  50-megaton  bomb  A  lengthy 
and  stormy  discu.sslon  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly s  main  Political  Committee  on  Cuba's 
charges  of  American  acgression  produced  not 
a  single  vote  outside  the  Soviet  bloc  Dras- 
tic Communist  proposals  railing  for  immedi- 
ate Independence  of  all  territories,  however 
HI  prepared,  have  all  been  defeated  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  an  article  In  the  July 
23  edition  of  the  National  Observer  states 
"He  (Khrushchev  I  bluntly  labeled  the  U.N. 
as  a  branch  of  the  U.S.  Sutte  Departmicnt." 

Another  indication  of  the  Reds'  dissatis- 
faction with  the  U.N.  h.-is  been  their  efforts 
to  bankrupt  the  organization.  It  is  Inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  only  nations  who 
opposed  the  General  Assembly  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  issuance  of  UN.  bonds,  were 
the  11  Communist  bloc  countries  and, 
regrettably,  Belgium  and  France. 

Finally,  while  we  struggle  \^ith  the  prob- 
lem of  what  to  do  u-lth  our  food  surpluses, 
the  Com.mur.lst  world  Is  desperately  search- 


ing for  ways  to  grow  more  food  Communist 
methods  in  aericulture  have  been  a  cata- 
strophic failure,  Tliis  is  a  tfllir.g  Indictment 
of  the  Communist  system  when  one  recalls 
tl.at  over  80  percent  of  the  world's  people 
HTQ  engaged  in  agriculture  and  that  Improved 
methods  of  agriculture  f;re  a  life  and  death 
matter  for  most  of  the  uncomm.it ted  nations 
of  the  world.  I  have  been  referring  to  Com- 
munist setbacks.  Now  I  want  to  mention 
some  of  the  positive  accomplishments  of  our 
side 

There  Is  the  phenomenon  of  the  decol- 
onization by  our  allies  climaxed  by  the  recent 
settlement  In  Algeria  which  will  free  France 
from  a  tremendous  drain  of  its  resources. 
With  the  exception  of  Portugal,  the  nations 
of  NATO  are  fast  divesting  themselves  of 
their  oversea  lands.  While  the  new  nations 
create  new  problems,  I  believe  that  In  the 
long  run,  the  very  emergence  of  these  new 
nations  will  preatly  strengthen  our  hand  in 
the  struggle  with  communism  for  two  prin- 
cipal reasons. 

First  of  all,  as  our  European  allies  bring 
their  colonies  to  independence,  we  find  that 
the  i>eoples  of  those  countries,  whose  whole 
Impetus  stems  from  the  desire  for  liberty, 
have  no  desire  to  exchange  the  chains  of  one 
master  for  those  of  another.  The  very 
antipathy  for  discipline  of  the  individual 
African  must  be  seen  to  be  believed.  I  re- 
member being  vividly  impressed  with  this 
phenomenon  at  the  coming  to  Independence 
of  Tanganyika  last  winter,  at  being  partlcu- 
l.irly  struck  by  the  zest  of  each  African  to  do 
Just  what  he  wanted.  Moreover,  as  the 
Africans  come  to  freedom,  the  Soviets  lose 
their  powerful  propaganda  weapon  of  mas- 
querading as  antlcolonlallsts.  In  fact.  Red 
colonialism  becomes  increasingly  obvlotiB  to 
the  uncommitted  nations. 

Secondly,  our  allies  are  not  squandering 
their  resources  In  a  futile  attem.pt  to  repress 
independence  movements.  As  a  conse- 
quence, our  allies  are  able  to  use  the  men 
and  money  saved  for  their  domestic  eco- 
nomic growth;  they  are  able  to  make  a  more 
substantial  contribution  to  NATO,  and  they 
are  in  a  better  position  to  help  us  meet  the 
great  challenge  of  economic  development  in 
the  new  nations.  Out  problem,  though.  Is 
to  get  our  allies  to  carry  their  full,  fair 
load. 

Another  very  positive  development  in  our 
fp.vor  has  been  the  phenomenal  economic 
recovery  of  Western  Europe,  where  a  planned 
but  free  economy  has  racked  up  phenomenal 
accomplishments,  where  the  strength  of  the 
emerging  Common  Market  has  a  very  direct 
relevance  to  problems  of  development  in 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America.  One  of  the 
great  hopes  of  the  Communists  has  been  that 
they  could  convince  the  en.ereetit  develop- 
ing nations  that  their  Comimiunlst  system 
presented  the  best  method  for  development 
Yet.  In  contrast,  nakedly  stand  the  failures 
of  Commiuiist  agriculture:  and  the  failure 
of  the  brutal  Communist  efforts  to  Indus- 
trialize China.  Less  striking,  but  no  less 
significant,  in  comparison  with  China.  Is 
the  steady  progress  which  India  has  been 
making  through  the  use  of  democratic 
methods. 

As  we  assess  the  balance  sheet  between 
independence  and  communism,  I  think  we 
should  ask  ourselves  what  are  some  of  the 
underlying  reasons  for  the  failures  of  com- 
munism and  here  I  believe  we  can  return  to 
my  original  remarks  about  the  basic  philos- 
ophy which  underlies  our  society.  Because 
to  my  mind,  the  basic  reason  ior  the  failure 
of  communism.  Is  very  sim.ple.  Communism 
Is  utterly  unnatural  and  goes  against  the 
grain  of  men.  As  Pope  Pius  IX  said  more 
than  a  century  ago  In  1846  of  communism, 
"It  is  absolutely  contrary  to  the  natural  law 
Itself."  But,  when  people  are  starving  and 
illiterate,  when  any  alternative  seems  pref- 
erable to  the  status  quo,  they  may  swallow 
it.    'When  people  are  facing  the  muzzle  of  a 
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cannon,  they  can  be  forced  to  live  under  it. 
But,  when  these  conditions  change,  when 
brutal  force  is  lessened,  then  starts  the 
evolution  away  from  communism.  I  see  the 
defeat  of  communism  ahead.  Not  quickly, 
which  would  mean  global  war,  destructive  to 
both  the  East  and  the  West.  But.  I  do  see 
the  defeat  of  communism  over  the  long  haul 
through    evolution. 

The  very  system  we  have  evolved  with 
its  freedom  of  choice  and  respect  for  in- 
dividual rights,  has  its  attractions  to  any 
people  who  have  a  degree  of  education  and 
material  well-being.  I  believe  that,  in- 
nately, human  beings  everywhere,  of  every 
color  and  in  any  hemisphere,  yearn  for  the 
freedom  to  say  what  they  think,  to  work 
where  they  wish,  to  worship  how  they  please, 
and  to  pile  up  a  few  personal  possessions  to 
pass  on  to  their  children.  And  this  includes 
the  Russians,  who  are  today  reasonably  well 
fed.  well  read,  and  well  clothed. 

In  essence,  then.  I  believe  tha:  the  Com- 
munist system  contains  within  itself,  the 
seeds  of  its  own  destruction,  not  by  quick 
revolution,  because  the  Russian  people  are 
not  too  discontent,  not  by  mutually  de- 
structive war,   but   through  evolution. 

If  we  can  take  the  long  view  of  history, 
we  realize  that  our  Judaeo-Christian  civili- 


zation has  been  in  existence  for  centuries 
and  has  survived  many  temporary  inroads 
of  unnatural  and  antihuman  philosophies. 
Therefore,  I  wonder  if  the  historians  of  2062 
will  not  think  of  the  Communist  movement 
as  one  o:'  a  number  of  threats  to  civilization 
which  like  other  barbarian  movements,  like 
the  Huns  and  Visigoths  and  the  Third  Reich, 
were  turned  back  because  of  man's  Innate 
humanity. 

I  beli<?ve  that  Walter  Llppmann,  one  of 
the  wisest  political  philosophers  on  the 
American  scene,  was  eminently  correct  when 
he  told  the  American  Law  Institute  last 
May:  The  wave  of  the  future  Is  not  Com- 
munist domination  of  the  world.  The  wave 
of  the  future  is  social  revolution  driving  us 
toward  ".he  goal  of  national  Independence 
and  equality  of  personal  status." 

Obviously,  we  cannot  Just  sit  back  and 
talk  about  our  principles.  We  must  Imple- 
ment In  our  daily  lives  the  doctrines  we 
hear  preached  in  our  houses  of  worship.  In 
this  connection,  the  social  ethics  of  our  Ju- 
daic-Christian heritage  are  not  only  a  source 
of  inspir.ition  -  their  implementation  Is  vital. 

As  we  brace  ourselves  to  deal  wih  the 
triple  challenges  of  poverty,  disease,  and  Il- 
literacy, the  really  important  thing  to  keep 
m  mind  ;s  not  what  we  are  against  but  what 


we  are  for  I  particularly  commend  to  you 
a  statement  by  General  Shoup  of  the  Marine 
Corps:  "We  teach  them  imarinesi  what  there 
Is  in  this  country  that  Is  worth  living  for. 
worth  fighting  for,  worth  giving  yuur  life 
for.     We  don't  teach  them  hate. 

"Hate  I  consider  Is  an  Internal  sin  And 
hate  Is  closely  associated  with  fear,  I  think 
fear  breeds  defeatism,  and  that  Is  a  disease 
that  we  cannot  afford  in  this  country  if  we 
are  going  to  maintain  fjur  position  m  the 
family  of  freedom-loving  people" 

Our  greatest  strength  then  is  our  dedica- 
tion to  man's  independence  and  as  Longfel- 
low said,  to  "all  the  great  traditions  of  the 
past — they  saw  reflected  in  the  coming  time." 
The  tried  and  true  great  commandments  of 
our  forefathers,  the  principles  which  in- 
spired those  whu  established  this  magnificent 
synagogue  do,  indeed,  have  great  relevance 
for  us  today.  If  we  follow  the.^e  principles, 
we  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  examples  of 
an  enlarged  and  liberal  policy:  a  policy 
worthy  of  imitation"  as  George  Washington 
asked  us  to  do. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  those  of  us  who 
are  gathered  here  today  will  leave  this  hal- 
lowed building  with  a  sense  of  reconsecra- 
tion  to  destiny  in  life  and  to  God's  work. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Mark  J.  Mullin,  CM. 
(Vincentian  Fathers),  executive  vice 
president,  St.  John's  University,  Ja- 
maica, N.Y.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 

John  14:  6:  I  am  the  Way.  the  Truth. 
and  the  Light. 

Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven.  You 
know  the  dire  problems  of  our  times 
and.  by  divine  intellection,  You  know 
their  solution.  We  beseech  You  to  grant 
us  the  grace  to  think  and  to  act  in  con- 
formity with  Your  holy  will,  and  to  effect 
on  earth  the  beneficent  pleasure  of 
heaven. 

Enlighten  us  that  we  may  be  directed 
in  all  our  deliberations  by  the  spirit  of 
our  forefathers  who.  acknowledging  Your 
existence  and  invoking  Your  name, 
sought  to  construct  the  law  and  achieve 
a  democracy  which  would  constitution- 
ally guarantee  equalitv  and  freedom  for 
all. 

Give  us  the  strength  to  ignore  petty 
human  influences  and  withstand  unbe- 
coming pressures  which  would  deter 
interest  in  the  common  good:  and  man- 
fully so  to  legislate  that  our  dictates  be 
expressive  of  Your  holy  wisdom. 

Bless  us  that  Your  way  may  be  our 
way  in  all  truth  and  light.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day. August  31,  1962.  was  read  and  ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
McGowan,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that    the    Senate    had    passed    without 


amendment  bills  and  a  jomt  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  lb.  An  act  to  amend  section  2103  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  ap- 
peals improvldently  taken; 

H.R  i:!22  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Georges 
Khourv; 

H.R.  1150  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Odelia  Campos; 

H  R  1463  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Judy 
Jwsephii.e  Alcantara; 

H  R  1178  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jacques 
Tawil; 

HR  2t;il.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
F  Ward.  Jr  ,  and  Billy  W.  Cralne,  Sr.; 

H.R  4(28  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Potlos 
SakelaroDoulos  Kaplan; 

H  R  5::  17.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sun 
Yee  lalsci  known  as  Mrs.  Tom  Goodyou)  and 
her  chilciren.  Male  Har  Yee,  Shee  Bell  Yee, 
and  Male  Jean  Yee. 

HR  7,328.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Louis  J  Simpson,  deceased: 

H  R.  7437.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stella 
Rosa  Pagano. 

H  R  79  OO  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  (Jg.) 
James    B     Stewart; 

H  R  9775  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nihat  All 
Uciincu: 

HR  9834  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Estelle 
L.  Heard, 

H  R  10195  An  act  to  validate  payments  of 
certain  special  station  per  diem  allowances 
and  certain  basic  allowances  for  quarters 
made  m  good  faith  to  commissioned  officers 
of  the  Pualic  Health  Service; 

HR  10193  An  act  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  section  4163.  relating  to 
discharge  of  prisoners; 

HR  Il("17  An  act  to  amend  section  4281, 
title  18.  )f  the  United  States  Code  to  in- 
crease from  $30  to  $100  the  amount  of  gra- 
tuity which  may  be  furnished  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  prisoners  discharged  from  Im- 
prisonmerit   or   released   on   parole; 

HR  11031  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
Wm    Rueff   Inc  ; 

HR  11122  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ed- 
ward J.  McManiis, 

H  R.  1 1863    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vernon 

J    Wiersma. 

HR  11996  An  art  to  amend  the  act  of 
Janu.iry  3J.  1913,  to  provide  that  the  Amer- 
ican Hospital    if  Pans  shall  have  perpetual 

SUCCeS.SK)!!; 


H.R.  12157.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  in  respect  to  the  salaries  of  re- 
tired referees;  and 

H  J.  Res  783  Joint  resolution  granUng 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  State  of  Delaware 
and  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  enter  Into 
a  compact  to  establish  the  Delaware  River 
and  Bay  Authority  for  the  development  of 
the  area  in  both  States  bordering  the  Dela- 
ware River  and  Bay. 

The  message  also  announced  tliat  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  m 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  1461.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pedro 
Blgornla  Bandayrel: 

H.R  2125.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Soon  Tal 
Urn; 

H  R  2292.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  issue  certificates  of 
honorable  discharge  in  lieu  of  certificates  of 
dlsenrollment  to  certain  persons  who  served 
as  temporary  members  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  during  World  War  II; 

HR.  3125.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joao  de 
Preitas  Ferreira  de  Vasconcelos; 

H.R.  3619.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gennaro 
Prudente; 

H.R.  3719.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pagona 
Pascopoulos; 

H.R.  6653.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maurlzlo 
Placldl; 

HH  7582.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dario 
Tacquechel;  and    , 

H.R.  11914.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Gamblno. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  Hou.se  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  12711.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus. 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane 
30,  1963.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  al.'^o  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  it.s  amendmmt^s  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  Hou.se  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr,  Hill,  Mr,  Ellender, 


Mr.  Robertson.  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Kefr, 
Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  S.^LT0NST.'^LL,  and  Mr. 
YovNG  of  No:-th  Dakota  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  pa-s.scd  bills  and  .lomt  resolu- 
tions of  the  following  titles,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S  136  An  a?t  for  the  relief  of  Dlnko 
Dorclc; 

S.453  An  a(  t  for  the  relief  of  Robert  J. 
Scanlan; 

S.972  An  a-M  for  the  relief  if  rr'..stuia 
Franco; 

S.  1263  An  act  for  the  rehef  il  Mirie 
Margaret  Arvanetes; 

S.  1848.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ivanka 
Vladtmlrovna  '"Indek; 

S  2f>84  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr  and 
Mrs  Jiian  C  Jacube  and  their  four  chil- 
dren Angela  .lacobe.  Tereslla  Jacobe,  Leo 
Jacobe.  and  Ramon  Jacobe; 

S  2G87.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rjoert  D 
Barbee; 

S  2753  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Duk  Man 
Lee  and  Soon  Mai  Lee; 

S.  2836  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carmelo 
Rafala. 

S.  2922  An  act  for  the  relief  of  R.tymond 
Chester  Her  id  )n; 

S  3240  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Lee 
Ma  Chln-Ymg; 

8.3336  An  £ct  for  the  relief  of  Lazaro 
Loyola  Arlnque  Jr.; 

S  3419  An  s.ct  for  the  relief  of  Efnrico 
Pe  truce  I; 

S  3490.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oh  Shin 
Young: 

S  3613  An  act  to  provide  that  participa- 
tion by  members  of  the  National  Guard  In 
the  reenactment  of  the  Battle  of  Antletam 
shall  be  held  a  ad  considered  to  be  full-time 
training  duty  jnder  section  503  of  title  32. 
United  States  Oxle    and  for  other  purposes: 

SJ  Res  211  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  an  annual  National 
School  Lunch  'A'eek;   and 

S.J  Res  222  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  designa'  ion  of  the  peruxl  October  1962 
through  October  1963  as  "National  Sftilety 
Council  50th  Anniversary  Year" 

The  me.ssas-o  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bill.'  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowms  titles 

S.  476  An  ac  to  establish  the  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore  In  the  Slate  of  California, 
and  for  other  p  irposes 

The  me.ssage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  <HR  8134'  entitled  "An  act  to 
authorize  the  sale  of  the  mineral  estate 
in  certain  lands."  disagreed  to  by  the 
Hou.se:  agree;,  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Jackson.  Mr  Bible,  and  Mr.  Kuchel 
to  be  the  corferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  'H.R  10566'  entitled  'An  act 
to  provide  for  the  withdrawal  and 
orderly  disposition  of  mineral  interests 
in  certain  put  lie  lands  in  Pima  County, 
Ariz,"  disagre?d  to  by  the  House:  agrees 
to  the  confere;-ice  asked  by  the  House  on 
the  disagreein?  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  f.ppoints  Mr,  Jackson,  Mr. 
Bible,  and  Mr.  Kuchel  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  jiart  of  the  Senate 


adjourns  today  it  ad.iourn  to  meet  on 
Thursday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa';' 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXPRESSION  OP  SYMPATHY  TO 
IRAN 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
518. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concuireni  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Represcntatue'^ 
(the  Senate  concurring  i ,  That  the  Congre.ss 
of  the  United  States  has  learned  with  shock 
and  sorrow  of  the  devastation  caused  by  the 
recent  earthquake  in  Iran,  which  resulted 
In  the  death  (.if  thousands  of  its  people  and 
Injuries  and  loss  of  homes  to  many  tens 
of  thousands.  TTie  Congress,  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  hereby  ex- 
presses Its  deepest  sympathy  for  the  people 
of  Iran. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.-^t  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXTENDING  APPUCATION  OF  CER- 
TAIN LAWS  TO  AMERICAN  SAMOA 

Mr.  ASPINALL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. House  Concurrent  Resolution  519 

i'he  Clork  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

Re^ohed  bv  the  Hovie  of  Repreaeniafii^ef 
[the  Senate  roncurnng ) .  That  the  President 
of  the  Unu.ed  States  is  requested  to  return 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  the  enrolled 
bill  (HR.  10062)  to  extend  the  application 
of  certain  laws  to  American  Samoa  If  and 
when  said  bill  Is  returned  by  the  Pre?ident. 
the  action  of  the  Presiding  Officers  cf  the  two 
Houses  m  signing  said  bill  shall  be  deemed 
rescinded:  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Hoiise  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  reenroU  said  bill 
in  acct>rdance  with  the  conference  report 
tliereon    ad. 'p ted    by    the    two   Houses 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ADJOURNMENT    OVER 

Mr     ALBEPT       Mr     Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 


RESTORATION  OP  CERTAIN  \\nD- 
OWS  AND  CHILDREN  TO  PENSION 
ROLLS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  Mr  ."Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  iH.R,  5234' 
to  amend  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  for  the  restoration  of  certain 
widows  and  children  to  the  rolls  upon 
annulment  of  their  marriages  or  remar- 
riages, and  for  other  purposes  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
m  the  Senate  amendment 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The   Clerk   read   the   Senate   amend- 
ment. £s  follows: 

Page  1.  line  8,  after  "veteran,".  Insert  "and 
after  enactment  of  the  1962  amendment  to 
this  par:igraph,". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genijeman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  tab.e. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas,  Mr.  Speaker. 
this  bii;.  which  relates  to  void  and  void- 
able mfirriages  and  was  requested  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  supported 
by  the  major  veterans'  organizations,  has 
been  amended  in  the  Senate  to  provide 
a  new  effective  date  so  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  proposal  will  apply  only 
to  the  actions  of  the  veteran's  widow 
after  the  date  of  enactment  The 
amendment  was  suggested  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 


PROCEDURE  IN  C^SES  APPEALED 
TO  BOARD  OF  VETERANS'  AP- 
PEALS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  'H.R.  857' 
to  amend  section  4005  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  cases  ap- 
pealed to  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Ap- 
peals shall  contain  a  brief  statement  of 
the  fac:.s  of  the  case  appealed,  w  :th  a  ci- 
tation and  application  of  the  law.  to- 
gether with  the  recommendations  of  the 
office  appealed  from,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, lis  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  "That  chapter  71  of  title  38. 
United  states  Code  Is  amended  by  deleting 
sections  4005  and  4007  thereof  redesignating 
section  4006  as  4007,  and  inserting  after  sec- 
tion  4004   the   following   new   sections: 

"  'Sec.  4C>05   Piling  of  notice  of  disagreement 

and  appeal 

"■(a)  Appellate  review  will  be  initiated 
by  a  notice  of  disagreement  and  completed 
by  a  substantive  appeal  after  a  statement  of 
the  case  is  furnished  as  prescribed  in  this 
section.  Each  appellant  will  be  accorded 
hearing  and  representation  rights  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Administrator. 

"■(b)(1)  Except  In  the  case  of  simulta- 
neously contested  claims,  notice  of  disagree- 
ment shall  be  filed  within  one  year  from  the 
date  of  mailing  of  notice  of  the  result  of 
initial  review  or  determination  Such  no- 
tice, and  appeals,  must  be  in  writing  and  be 
filed  with  the  activity  which  entered  the 
determination  with  which  disagreement  Is 
expressed  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
"agency  of  original  jurisdiction"!.  A  notice 
of  dlsagrjement  postmarked  before  the  ex- 
piration Df  the  one-year  prriod  will  be  ac- 
cepted af  timely  filed 

"'(2)  Notices  of  di.«agreeme:.t ,  and  ap- 
peals, must  be  :n  writing  and  may  be  filed 
by  the  cl.ilmant  h:?  legal  guardian  or  such 
ftccredlte<i  represei-.tiuive  attorney  or  nu- 
thorl/cl  'V'-:'  ll^  niivy  be  selected  hy  him. 
Not  more  '•.:.',.  1  !.(<  recngni/.ed  orgrtia/iiiion. 
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Attorney,  or  agent  will  be  recngnlzpcl  at  ixi-.y 
one  time  In  the  proeecutlon  of  i\  claim. 

"  '(c^  If  no  notice  of  dlsngreeincnt  la  nied 
In  ftccordunce  with  this  chnpier  within  the 
prescribed  period,  the  action  or  determina- 
tion ehRll  become  flnal  and  the  claim  will 
not  thereafter  be  reopened  or  allowed,  ex- 
cept as  may  otherwise  be  provided  bv  reguln- 
tlons  not  Inconsistent  with  this  title. 

"'(dwi)  Where  the  claimant,  or  his  rep- 
resontntlve  within  the  time  specified  In  this 
chapter,  flics  a  notice  of  disagreement  with 
the  decision  of  the  agency  of  original  Juris- 
diction, such  agency  will  take  svich  develop- 
ment or  review  action  as  It  deems  proper 
\mder  the  provisions  of  regulations  not  In- 
consistent wUh  this  title  If  such  action 
does  not  resolve  the  disagreement  either  by 
granting  the  benefit  sought  or  through 
withdrawal  of  the  notice  of  disagreement, 
■uch  agency  will  prepare  a  statement  of  the 
case  consisting  of — 

"(A)  A  summary  of  the  evidence  m  the 
case  pertinent  to  the  Issue  or  issues  with 
which  disagreement  has  been  expressed, 

"'(B)  A  citation  or  discussion  of  the 
pertinent  law.  regulations,  and,  where  ap- 
plicable, the  provisUnis  of  the  Schedvilo  fur 
Rating  Dlaubimies, 

"iCi  The  decUion  on  such  Issue  or  I.h- 
aues  and  .v  s\uniinrv  nf  the  reasons  tlu-io- 
for, 

"'(2)  A  nt.Ueineni  nf  tlie  cuse,  a.s  rcq-ilrtd 
hy  this  siibsrctlon  will  luit  rilnrlosp  tnat'oii 
that  would  bo  contrary  to  section  ;J301  ni 
this  title  or  otherwise  contrary  to  the  pub- 
lic ln;ere.t'  Su<'li  ir,>''iM'.s  m  tv  he  (Um'1"-S!'i| 
to  a  designated  representative  unless  tl.c 
relationship  between  V\o  clikhn.uit  i\nd  the 
repre«entatlve  u  tuch  that  dlsclonure  to  the 
representative  wovild  be  as  harmful  as  it 
made  to  the  claimant 

"'i3)  Copies  of  the  "statement  nf  the 
case'  prescribed  In  paragraph  (li  of  this 
subsection  will  be  submitted  to  the  claln\ani 
and  to  his  representative,  if  there  Is  one 
"n^e  claimant  will  be  afTorded  a  period  of 
sixty  days  from  the  date  the  statement  of 
the  case  is  nulled  to  rUe  the  formal  appeal 
This  may  be  extended  fur  a  rea.nanable  period 
i't\  request  for  good  cavise  shown  The  ap- 
peal should  set  o^lt  itpecltlc  allegations  o( 
ern^r  of  fact  or  law  such  allegations  related 
to  specinc  items  m  the  statement  of  the 
rase  Th.e  benoflt.s  -xuK-ht  on  appetU  nuist 
be  clearly  IdentHled  The  ageuv  y  of  original 
Jurisdiction  may  close  tlie  case  for  f.uhire 
to  respond  after  receipt  of  the  statenient  of 
the  case,  but  questions  as  to  tln\r!li",es."<  or 
adeqiiacy  of  re."sp<uise  shall  be  determined 
by   the   Board  of  Vete'-ans'   Appeals. 

"'(41  The  appellant  will  be  presvuued  to 
be  In  agreement  with  any  statement  of  fact 
cont,ilned  In  the  statement  of  the  case  to 
which  no  exception  Is  taken. 

■  '\5i  The  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  will 
b.xse  Its  decLsion  on  the  entire  record  and 
mav  d;snus.-<  aiiv  appeal  which  f.iils  to  al- 
lege specific  err^ir  of  fact  or  law  In  the 
determination  being  appeiUed 

"  '>  4005A  Simultaneously  conte.<?t.Pd  claims 
"'.ai  In  simultaneously  contested  claims 
where  one  Is  allowed  and  one  rejected,  the 
time  allowed  for  the  P.Ung  of  a  notice  of  dis- 
agreement shall  be  sixty  days  from  the  date 
notice  of  the  adverse  action  Is  mailed  In 
s\ich  cases  the  agency  of  original  jurisdiction 
shall  promptly  notify  all  parties  in  interest 
at  the  last  known  address  of  the  action 
taken,  expressly  Inviting  attention  to  the 
fact  that  notice  of  disagreement  will  not 
be  entertained  unless  filed  within  the  sixty- 
day  period  prescribed  by  this  stibsection. 

'■'(b)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  notice  of  dis- 
agreement, all  parties  In  Interest  will  be 
furnished  with  a  statement  of  the  case  In 
the  same  manner  as  is  prescribed  In  section 
4005.  The  party  in  interest  who  filed  a 
notice  of  disagreement  will  be  allowed  thirty 
days  from  the  date  of  mailing  of  such  state- 
ment of  the  case  In  which  to  file  a  formal 


appeal.  Extension  of  tlino  may  be  «r.vn!(vi 
for  good  cause  shown  but  willi  <iin.suleru- 
tlon  to  the  intorosts  of  the  other  pi\riii'-i 
Involved  The  substance  of  the  uppe  ii  will 
be  communicated  to  the  other  paity  ui  par- 
ties In  intercHt  and  a  porixl  of  thirty  days 
will  be  allowed  for  nUin:  a  brief  or  argu- 
ment in  answer  ihori"  >  .vich  notice  shall 
bo  forw  udcd  ti;  t!-.o  1  i.*.'  known  address  of 
record  of  the  p.irtli-^  mncerned.  and  such 
action  siuill  cor.stitute  sufDclent  evidence  of 
notice. 

"  '§  400G.  Administrative   appeals 

"  Application  for  review  on  appeal  may 
bo  made  within  the  one-year  period  pre- 
scribed In  section.  4005  of  this  title  by  such 
olliclals  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  Administrator. 
An  appiicatinn  entered  'imler  this  paragraph 
shall  ni  t  operate  to  deprive  the  claimant  of 
the  rlglit  of  ro\  lew  on  iii)pe,i;  u.s  provided 
m   this  t'hapter  ' 

"Srr  2  The  table  of  lieadm^-H  at  tlie  be- 
ginning' of  chapter  71  l•^  .iiueuded  by  strik- 
ing 

"'4005     Appll.  .Itluli.s    :  ir    reMr.v    ^a  App«Al. 
"  '400(1     Dockelmn   ol    nppeu. 
"'4007,   8UuuMaiii'<iu.-;v  t"Vi'v:\v\     .i,;i    ■' 
ami  l,iM!'ii;f;  in  licit  tlicrcui . 

loo.'i    Ki:;:iK'  '^  n   '  ico  of  disagreement  and 

appeal. 

"  '4005A    siniuHanenusly  contested  claims. 
"  400tt    Adininlntratlva  appcftls, 
4007    l)(H  keciut  I'f  appeals.' 
Sic     ,1     riio    ameiuiinenis    made   by    this 
Act   Khali   bo   effective   .I.vnuary   I.   10(J3." 

Ami"  id  \.hv  VAW  .so  iV'  '"  rrnd'  "An  Act 
to  imiJiovo  diu'  jii'drivv.s  ;:•,  t!-..  r  in.Hldera- 
tiun  iviici  nmil  ud.uulioai.op.  of  dl.sputrd 
chum.s  for  vrtiM-;iP.,s  b.  :-,c:;!n  '.)\  pi'nvidlnu 
Hint  Uio  claimant  .slmll  bo  lui  ;.:'.l.o(l  a 
bi'iof  .slatomoiu  of  ih-'  I'act.s  aiii  ,a  >.  ap. 
pllonbl'^  lo  the  cm.sc  .ippiM'.rd  a;,.!  af- 
foi'dt'd  nil  opiHUtuniiy  to  reply  tlicriM. 

Tlio  St'nut(>  t\nHiulin<  r.t.s  \v>'i,.  oon- 
ctirred  In. 

A  ini'tion  to  rrocuiMdc!  \vi\s  Inld  on  the 
tnblo 

Mr  TKAOUK  of  Ir\  1^  Mr,  Spenkrr. 
tho  btXvVic  purpo.so  of  tlii.v  bill  Is  to  rc- 
qniiT,  In  .sonio  ca.scs  thr  fuinlshlng  of 
clnlnifint.s  who  nro  npprulnw  to  tho 
Board  of  VottMnns'  Apprnl,^  a  summary 
of  the  imdoncc  In  tlir  fllo  appMcnblp  to 
thtMi'  ciiso.  togrthoi"  \\lt.!i  an  i'\;.;  ii>,(' ;■  i 
of  the  Ittw  and  tho  r''»iuia:  i^ii.  i;  ■ 
Senate  amendment  leoommtu.d.  d  i  .  ti  •• 
Vetcrai  s"  Administi'atiot.  meirly  cl.r,  :'.'\'  s 
the  procedure  but  do*  .^  not  changv  Uie 
basic  Intent 

Ii  should  make  fn;  L'lentcr  under- 
standing on  the  pan  of  ilie  veteran  and 
his  claims  oflicer,  as  well  as  provide 
greater  uniformity  in  the  administration 
of  \etcrans"  benefits. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  ADVISORY 
PANELS  BY  VETERANS  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  Mr  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  froni 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  852 » 
to  amend  chapter  3  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  establish 
medical  advisory  panels  to  resolve  con- 
flicts of  evidence  in  questions  involving 
service  cormection  of  disabilities  or 
deaths,  with  Senate  amendments  there- 
to and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  CIrrk   read   tlic   Senate   anicnd- 

miiit.s,  lis  follow.s : 

•St  like  out  all  after  the  enacting  claiine 
ai.i  iii.sert,  "That  chapter  71  of  title  3H, 
United  .•stales  CnOr.  Is  amended  by  uddlnn 
St  the  end  thereiif 

"  'I  4000.  Indi  {Muulent    meiUca!    tJplnlunN 

"•(»)  When,  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Board,  expert  medical  opinion.  In  addition 
to  that  available  within  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, is  warranted  by  the  medical 
complexity  or  controversy  involved  in  an  ap- 
peal case,  the  Board  Ls  authorised  to  seone 
an  advisory  nioclic.ii  ipin.i.n  tr^m  one  or 
more  liidependent  niedn.il  e\per<.s  who  u:e 
not  employees  of  the  Veteran!.  Admini.sira- 
tlon. 

"■(b)  The  Administrator  nhall  make  nec- 
essary urrangements  with  rei  initi/.ed  ineui- 
cul  schools,  unlverhl!u>s,  or  clmicB  tu  lur- 
nlsh  such  advisory  medical  opiniimh  at  the 
request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Hoard       «uc!i 

arrangement  will  prmuie  th.it  the  aciu.ii 
selection  of  the  expert  i  r  i  \p<  i-.,  ;,,  uuo  thi» 
advisory  oplnloM  m  any  itulu.du.ii  caxe  v^iil 
be  made  by  an  .ippniprlate  oitu-iui  ui  hii.  n 
Institution.' 

"Skc,  a.  Scctlnn  .1301  of  tlte  ,Ut  finite  1 
StatM    Code,   U    ameniei]     t>v    iHlil.n^;    II!     tie 

end  Of  paragraph  i.  th.^enf  n,,-  ;.  ,:..wni.; 
new  een  tenet :  'And  toan  inuepehUent  me<u- 
cal  expert  or  expe lis  t  r  un  aUM.i.t)  upiuiun 
pursuant  toeectinii  .tuoo   ,i  n.u.  title.' 

"Sec,  3.  The  tuMe  o,-  m-t  iion,-*  at  the  t,,.| 
of  chapter  71  of  title  lui,  t'tuieu  s(^,!,.v  c  ,i,. 
is  amended  by  auuin).:  '<!  <i.<>  <  !.<t  o.eieni; 

"'4009,  Inrtependent   tnediiMl  .'p!n>-i,- 

"Sec.  4  The  lunendineni.'^  ni.i<le  h\  tl)|s 
Act  shall  bo  elTectlvo  .hiii\i,ii)  i.  pioa." 

Amend  tli(>  flileso  n.s  to  rend  ",.\n  Act 
to  estRbliNh  II  procedure  for  the  u-^c  oi 
Independ.  in     medical    oxpeit.s    by     the 

Board  of  Vcu  runs'  Apiiful.s  " 

ll.r  M'KAKKH  Is  lluue  ub.it.li.  n  l  » 
the    request    oi     the    nentlt>man    fioni 

Tlv  ;  <'  \\  ;^^  lio  (i!)'i'('tlot1, 

Tl>  ^'  '..itf  .imt  lufment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  trvon.vul*  !•  wit.v.  i;\u!  on  the 
Uble. 

Mr.  TE.\UUE  of  IV  \a,s  Mr  Speuk.  r. 
the  bill,  M  report rtl  and  pa.«ised  by  tht» 
Hou.^io,  provided  ftu-  tlie  npiHimtnuuit  of 
medical  advisory  panels  by  the  Presi- 
dent, these  panels  to  be  nvailahir  to  thp 
Veterans'  Administration  for  ref.-ita!  cf 
claims  In  'a  hicii  llierc  was  disputed  mcdir 
cal  evidence. 

The  bill  wa.s  in  two  parts  and  provided 
that  uliet)  a  claim  for  disability  or  dt.uli 
involving  service  connection  was  sub- 
mitted on  appe.al  and  contained  metlic.il 
evidence  triidinu  to  .support  the  claim  of 
service  connection  the  veteran  could  re- 
quest that  the  case  bo  referred  to  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  of  tlie  Veterans" 
Administration.  Ttiat  official  would 
thereafter  render  an  opinion  to  tho 
Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  on  the  medi- 
cal aspects  of  the  ca.^e  with  particular 
reference  to  whether  the  evidence  sup- 
r>orted  the  claim  of  service  connection. 
Before  the  appeal  was  finally  decided 
the  opinion  rendered  by  the  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director  would  have  been  considered 
by  the  Board. 

In  ca.ses  where  the  claim  was  denied 
by  the  Board  but  was  subsequently  con- 
sidered and  additional  medical  evidence 
submitted,  then  at  the  veteran's  request 
in  connection  with  the  appeal  to  the 
Board,  the  case  would   have  been  re- 
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ferred  to  a  mevllcal  advisory  pai 

li.shcd  from  among  experts  designated  by 
tho  President  That  panel  would  nave 
rendered  an  opinion  to  the  Board  on  the 
medical  a.spects  of  the  cu.se,  with  iiar- 
ticular  atlenliin  beliu;  niven  to  the  med- 
ical evidence  which  tended  to  support 
the  claim  of  .service  connection.  The 
opinion  of  the  panel  would  have  been 
bindniK  upon  the  Board  of  Veterans' 
Appeals, 

The  bill  Was  mandatory  within  the 
limits  described  immediately  above 

Subsequent  to  the  pa.ssapc  of  this  leg- 
islation the  ^dmuilsiralor  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  advisee,  me  that  he  would  support 
the  proposal  if  it  were  made  permissive 
1  iither  than  mandatory  I  anieed  to  this 
su>4nesllon  of  ihe  .^dmiiustnitor  and  the 
Senate  bill  a.'  repoited  is  entirely  per- 
missiv(>  and  provides  that  whcii  nece.v- 
sHiy  ill  the  Judgment  of  the  Board  of 
Vi'lti'uns'  Api  eals.  expert  medical  opin- 
ion may  be  obtained,  from  ncoKiu/.ed 
medical  .schools,  universities,  or  clinics. 

Mr  Spcaktr.  I  view  tins  as  an  ex- 
tremely iMipo:  1,11,1  p, ('{•(•  ()f  lrv'.,'-lat  ion 
I  hope  that  the  Adtnuiisli  atoi  will  sec  lo 
it  that  th(>  B  )ai'd  of  Veterans'  Appeals 
and  it.s  mtinlei.s  make  the  widest  \k>h- 
sible  use  of  .his  ptitnissive  authuiity 
With  tilt-  i:iiutt\st  facilities  loi'  medical 
I'l'search  ami  expertise  ,Miiriiilly  avail- 
able m  the  medical  fUld  swell  as  at  the 
National  Institule.s  of  Health  and  in 
woild  niiowiitHl  clinics  such  as  llio.se 
op(iated  by  the  Mayo  Bros  and  the 
Meni\lnKei  CI  nlc  in  Kansas,  lo  name  two 
well-known  ones,  then-  is  no  n  ason  why 
Ihi"  veteran.s  of  thl.s  coinitiy  slunild  not 
have  tht>  beneHl  of  this  expei  t  ktU)wledf.:e 
This  bill  >eeks  to  provide  such  medical 
opinlon.s 


RE     UNEMPLOYMENT     COMPENSA- 
TION   hX^H    VPrHHANS 

Mr  TKAOl  E  of  Texa.s  Mr  Speaker 
I  a.sk  unainmou.s  ctui.sent  to  take  fioin 
the  Speaker  .s  table  the  bill  H  R  860'  t*> 
rei>oal  certain  obsolete  provi.sions  of  title 
38.  United  StUos  Code,  relfttlnu  to  un- 
eniplo.v-ment  '.\impen.sRtlon  for  Kort^an 
coi\fllct  veterans.  wiUi  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto  and  conctii  m  the  Sennti 
amendment 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  foUox.'s: 

Paffe  2  after  line  5  lns«>rt 

"(ei  Claims  for  l>enet\ta  \inder  sections 
2001  thnnijjh  '2  X)9  of  chapter  41  of  title  3«. 
United  States  Code  for  any  l>eneflt  week  be- 
ginning l>efore  Jaiuiary  31.  1960.  which 
claims  are  pending  on  the  date  these  sections 
are  repealed,  shall  be  adjudicated  in  the 
.'lame  manner  and  with  the  same  effect  as  if 
the  sections  hal  not  been  repealed.  For  the 
pnrpo,se  of  adnlnlsterlng  the  program  with 
respect  to  such  claims,  all  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  by  sectlois  2001  through  2009  are  con- 
tinued In  effect  and  all  rules  and  regulations 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  pur- 
suant to  these  sections,  and  in  effect  when 
the  sections  are  repealed,  shall  remain  in  full 
force  and  effect  until  modified  or  suspended   ' 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
In, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 

Mr  TKACIUE  of  Texas,  Mr  Six-akt  r 
this  bill  was  orlKlnally  desinned  to  re- 
peal obsolete  provisions  relatlnR  to  un- 
employment compensation  for  veterans 
It  wtus  pa.s.sed  by  the  Hou.se  on  March  6 
1961,  and  has  recentlly  been  approved  by 
the  other  body.  The  amendment  is 
purely  technical  In  nature  and  is  entirely 
consistt'nt  with  the  principal  purpo.se  of 
the  leKislation. 

The  amendment  preserves  the  riKht  of 
those  veterans  whose  claims  are  awall- 
inu  adjudication  in  the  several  Slates 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  after  each  of  tlie 
bills  Just  acted  upon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  reqiirsl  of  the  gentleman  fiom 
'I'cxus'' 

riui'e  wa.s  no  objection. 


ANTITRUS  I  CIVIL  PROCK."^S  ACT 

Mr  CELLER  Mr  Speaker,  I  cull  up 
the  confti-ence  reiwrt  on  the  bill  iS  1(17 
t^)  aulhoii/.e  the  Attorney  Oemial  to 
compel  the  production  of  dcxrumenlary 
evuUiiee  required  in  civil  investluations 
for  the  enforcement  of  ihe  aniitru.si 
law.'^,  and  for  other  purixxses,  and  a.sk 
utuvnimous  consent  that  the  statement  of 
the  mnnattcrs  on  the  pari  of  the  House 
be  ttad  m  lieu  of  the  reix^rt 

Mr  MEADER  Mr  Si^-aker  le.serv- 
UiK  the  linlil  to  object,  does  the  nenllo- 
man  prop(vse  to  take  some  time  to  ex- 
plain what  wa.s  contained  m  the  confti  - 
enee  report'' 

Mr  CKl.I.ER  I  will  be  happy  to  if 
the  Kcntleman  wishe.s  ii 

Mr  MEADER  1  think  it  .should  be 
done 

Mr  UI^OSS  Further  re.servinK  llie 
riKht  to  object,  will  Uie  (srntleman  ex- 
plain the  conferei^ce  iYiX)rt'' 

Mr  CELLER  Yes,  Mr  Speaker  this 
bill  is  the  so-called  civil  Inveslinative 
demand  bill  permlttlnR  the  D«^partmenl 
of  .Uistice  In  antlU'Ust  Investigations  to 
demand  and  receive  from  cori>orailons 
alle«t^ly  violatlnR  the  antitrust  laws 
cert4\ln  books,  document*,  and  papers 
pert-alninK  to  the  alleged  violation 

II  Is  limited  to  corporations  under  in- 
quiry. The  so-called  MacOreRor  amend- 
ment, which  wa5  adopt«l  in  the  Hou.se. 
limitinR  Uie  demand  to  corporations 
under  inqmry  was  accepted  by  the  Sen- 
ale  conferees.  In  fact,  the  Senate  ac- 
cepted all  of  the  amendments  thai  were 
adopted  in  the  House,  so  Uial  the  bill 
now  is  not  controversial. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  concur  in  the  ex- 
planation given  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  as  to  what  occurred  with  re- 
spect 10  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
S.  167.  I  w^as  a  member  of  the  con- 
ference committee  but  did  not  sign 
the  report  for  the  reason  I  opposed  the 
bill  in  committee  and  on  the  floor  when 
it   was  originally  passed  by  the  House. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  on  July  18.  1962, 
this  confA-ence  report  was  brought  up 
for  consideration  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio   IMr.  McCtjlloch]  oflfered  a 


motion  to  recommit  the  report  to  the 
conference  commiltee  wllh  Instruclion.^ 
and  on  a  rollcall  that  motion  cnnied 
by  a  vot  ^  of  202  lo  200 

My  understanding  from  l!ie  cor,!(i- 
encc  reiKJit  itself  and  from  my  d.^cus- 
sion  witi  the  penllcman  from  Nr-w  York 
ai^d  otlvr  conferees  is  that  the  m.st:  ir- 
tions  of  ihp  House  were  followed  lo  il.e 
letter  '30  far  as  I  know,  while  I  do  not 
favor  the  bill,  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
the  coiilerence  report  on  this  side 

Th.e  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
Uic  reqiic-t  of  th.e  gentleman  from  N' w 
York'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

'').(•  f  li;  k  !  cad  the  statemet^.t 

I! if  (oi.lircnce  report  and  jstuteinent 
are  as  follows : 

CoNr«:UN<>   Hri'oKT     H    Hiin    No.  aaOl) 


The  eoij.M.i'  :er  of 


i:frrrncf 


dls. 


.'\(rr*elnir  \  lex  if  ihr  twn  Hi  \i(.r.'.  >  w  the 
unifndnu'nt*  ^.r  tlie  Hiume  to  the  bill  (8,  1S7| 
»i  niitlM  rU'i  iiir  Attairnrv  (Iriieru!  !<>  compel 
the   pi'H'uc'!    I.   '  ;   (li>ciiinriitiir\    e\ulriirr  ir- 

f]  l;  ,!  1(1     ■    >  :  \  i ,   ;  i;  \  I  •■  t  !)jut  !on»  f(  'I    1  hi'  rl.  f  >!  i  e- 

iti'-!,!  >  r  'i.e  ui.titrvint  liiwii  ill. (I  f'i(  ■■  11, rr 
1'  .;)'  '^t■^  !.,.',  ii;u  met  after  r  ill  nni  Ore 
(•■  I  'iM'i.  I-  l,nr  htrred  t<i  rrciiinnin,!',  n:,(t 
(i,    rei   ^1  tnriiU  tsi  ihrlr  rri>pei  lue  It,  .i^rf  u.« 

That  if'.r  .Hriuitr  recrdr  fri'in  it*  diMitrrrr- 
niriit  t<-  till-  uiiinulinciiii'  mT  thr  llinii»p  t.iiin- 
bfiTd  I  •!,>• '(1(1)1  i.'4   iii(   uMxf   muj  ir.r  Sn.H'.e 

u>;(  er  O      !;»•  M.nir 

1'  M  A  N  '  V ;    t  ■  r ;  I  »  R . 

Ii    !  Ml    W      Uol'IN.        J(     , 
Ml  Hi    N    (1     HiH.MCi 

\V  l;  !  MM  M    M(  t'rl  i  i>i  ii 

\/(i»i(ipr'>  OM  the  Tii't  I'  fir  Hr.u<tt, 

.UMK,^  O    Ka»T1  ANp 

ICMt!«  Km  M\tn 

U!  IN  U   Johnston 

Ivrnrrr    McKiNirY    HmKnitN, 

noM*N  I.  Ht<r>»K* 

Wd'iityi  '^  li'i  f 'i  I   l\i't  1','  f 'i '    ^'I'mfe, 

f'tATItMILKT 

i  i.r  n  ,oim;tM>  i'U  thr  part  of  the  II  u»e  rV 
ilu-  >•  .1.' i-iTiu-f  til  the  dUftgrt^inu  \i '.rn  uf 
thr  iwi  H<nii«m  on  the  lunendmrntK  rt  ;!,f 
Hou!«r  ti  the  hilt  i  .*<  lB7i  to  nuthoris-.r  th© 
^ttornr>  Oei-.rral  tc  com|H>l  the  pr\>ductlon 
of  docu'nrntary  evidence  rrqulrtKl  in  cuil 
invrUlB!  tUiUf"  for  the  enforcement  if  ihr 
untltrus'  luwy  ruid  for  other  pvlr^K»»e^  !s\ili- 
nm  tl\e  f.llowinp  statement  In  explanation 
li  the  r'!ect  r?  tt>.e  action  agreed  upon  In' 
tlie  conteree.*  and  recommendinl  in  ttie  sc- 
compHn\lng   conference   report 

Aniencnients  N\»*  1  and  ."^  ProMde  *orm»l 
change's  made  necessary  by  the  deletion  pro- 
vided m  amendment  No  '2  us  pro;>^.^^^1  by 
the  Hou:  r 

Amendment  No  2  Provides  for  the  delf- 
lio'n  from  the  aniltrvist  laws  to  which  t!-<p 
bill  Rpp  les  BS  propcvied  by  the  Senate  <.■'. 
section  >  of  the  Roblnson-Pntman  Act  a» 
proposed  by  the  House 

Amfnciment  No  4  Delete?  ar  proposed  by 
the  Home  reference  to  "antitru.'-t  apei.cN 

Amencmeiit  No,  5:  Deletes  a5  prop. '.-^(v.  :  v 
the  House  the  definition  of  the  term  .in,  ;- 
tru.";!  agency"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendments  Nt«  6.  7.  and  8  Correct  the 
Fubp.axag-raph  num.bers  as  proposed  by  the 
House,  and  delete  the  words  "any  f\na'.  order 
of  any  antitrust  agency,  or"  as  proposed  by 
the  Sen.' te  and  stricken  out  as  proposed  by 
the  Hou.'-e 

Amencments  Nos  9,  10,  11.  12,  and  13  Cor- 
rect the  subparagraph  numbering 

Amencment  No  14:  Adopt  am.endment  No 
14  as  proposed  by  the  House  which  Inserts 
"under  Investigation." 
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Amendment  No.  15:  Inserts  before  "anti- 
trust investigation"  as  proposed  by  tlie  Sen- 
ate "a  civil"  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  16:  As  proposed  by  the 
House,  the  court  in  any  proceeding  under 
section  5(di  may  direct  the  place  of  produc- 
tion and  m.spection  of  the  documents  de- 
manded 

Amendment  No.  17:  Eliminates  useless 
phraseology  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Strilies  out  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  "or  any  antitrust  agency" 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  19.  20.  and  22:  Strike 
out  as  proposed  by  the  House  "court,  grand 
jury,  or  antitrust  agency",  and  insert  "court 
or  grand  jury". 

Amendments  Nos.  21  and  23.  Strike  oui 
as  proposed  by  the  House  "or  any  antitrust 
agency"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  24:  As  proposed  by  the 
Senate  any  person,  not  Including  a  natural 
person  bv  virtue  of  the  definition  of  "person" 
in  the  blli,  could  be  punished  for  disobedi- 
ence of  a  court  order  under  the  bill.  The 
amendment  of  the  House  makes  a  natural 
person  subject  to  such  punishment  as  agreed 
to  by  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

In  substance,  the  conference  report  makes 
the  following  changes  in  the  bill:  It  deletes 
from  the  bill  the  Robiason-Patman  Act  as 
proposed  by  the  House.  Persons  on  whom 
civil  investigative  demands  may  be  made 
would  include  persons,  other  than  natural 
persons,  who  may  possess  documentary  ma- 
terial relevant  to  a  civil  antitrust  investiga- 
tion, but  the  civil  investigative  demand  pro- 
cedure is  limited  to  such  persons  who  are 
under  investigation  as  proposed  by  the  Hov.se. 
As  proposed  by  the  Senate  the  material  ob- 
tained under  a  civil  investigative  demand 
would  be  available  to  any  agency  charged 
by  law  with  the  administration  of  any  anti- 
trust law  prescribed  in  the  bill  instead  of 
only  the  Department  of  Justice  as  proposed 
by  the  House.  The  conference  report,  would 
restrict  such  material  to  the  Department  of 
Justice.  The  report  also  includes  a  natural 
person  as  punishable  for  disobedience  to  a 
court  order  issued  in  the  enforcement  of  tlie 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  purpose  of  the  civil  inve.-^tigcitive  de- 
mand bill  is  to  provide  the  Department  of 
Justice  with  a  much-needed  tool  for  the 
fair,  effective  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
laws 

While  a  limitation  of  the  civil  investigative 
demand  procedure  to  companies  "under  in- 
vestigation" may  soniewhat  restrict  the  use 
of  this  procedure  by  exempting  companies  in 
no  way  involved  in  a  subject  under  inquiry  by 
the  Department,  the  essential  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  clearly  still  fulfilled,  for  the  civil  in- 
vestigative demand  procedure  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  Department  where  a  company  is 
Involved  in  a  matter  up.der  investigation  by 
the  Departm.ent. 

Similarly,  the  basic  aim  of  the  bill  Ls  not 
frustrated  by  denying  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice the  right  to  make  available  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  documents  obtained  by 
the  civil  investigative  demand  procedure. 

Accordingly,  the  n-.anagers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  recommend  passage  of  the  House 
version   of   the    bill   as   agreed   by   the   con- 
ferees, pursuant  to  the  action  of  the  House. 
Emanuel  Celler, 
Peter  \V  Rodino,  Jr  . 
Byron-  G.  Rogers, 
Wtllum    M.    McCrLLOCH. 
Manager^  ov.  th"  Pa^t  of  the  House. 

The  conference  repoi't  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnescita? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  M.^cGREGOR  Mr.  Speaker,  ttie 
action  of  the  House  today  represents  a 
victory  for  thase  vitally  concerned  with 
proper  law  enforcement.  As  stated  in 
the  final  conference  report  of  August  26, 
1962,  the  limitations  of  the  civil  investi- 
gative demand  procedure  to  companies 
actually  under  investigation  for  sus- 
pected antitrust  violations  clearly  does 
no  violence  to  the  essential  purpose  of 
the  le:-'i.slatior.. 

In  see<in.i  to  enforce  the  civil  antitrust 
laws,  tho  Department  of  Justice  has  fre- 
quently resorted  to  the  improper  pro- 
cedure of  a  crand  jui-y  investigation.  In 
rcspon.sc  to  admonitions  by  the  courts 
and  cnt:cism  on  the  part  of  interested 
citizens,  the  Attorney  General  has  com- 
plained that  he  could  not  otherwise  ob- 
tain the  necessary  books,  records,  and 
paper.s  ".o  prove  a  civil  case.  Many. 
thercfori?,  have  agreed  that  the  judicious 
use  of  a  civil  investigative  demand  would 
close  the  enforcement  gap. 

The  Senate  sought  to  provide  this  tool 
when  It  passed  the  original  version  of 
this  bill  last  September  21  in  the  form 
requested  by  the  present  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. The  power  which  would  have  been 
granted  oy  that  bill,  however,  would  not 
properly  safeguard  the  innocent  third- 
party  wi:nes.s  from  bureaucratic  harass- 
ment ;  books  and  recoi'ds  could  have  been 
dcmandtd  from  anybody  and  everybody 
in  business,  and  the  Justice  Department 
could  have  distributed  the  information 
obtained  indiscriminately  throughout 
various  Crovernment  agencies.  The  basic 
individual  ru'hts  to  privacy  and  to  pro- 
tection a-;ainst  unreasonable  search  and 
seizure  would  have  been  trampled. 

Sonie  corrective  steps  were  taken  in 
our  Hou.'ie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
in  limiting  the  use  to  be  made  of  infor- 
mation obtained  by  the  Department  of 
Justice.  But  nothmc;  was  done  to  safe- 
guard thi?  rmhts  of  business  entities  who 
were  not  themselves  suspected  of  any 
antitrust  law  violations. 

When  the  bill  came  before  the  House 
on  March  13  I  proposed  an  amend- 
ment favored  by  virtually  all  of  the  non- 
:,'overnmental  experts  who  had  studied 
this  problem.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
recipients  of  civil  investigative  demands 
should  only  be  those  under  investiga- 
tion by  the  Justice  Department.  Dur- 
ing Hou.'e  debate  I  said; 

I  do  not  suggest  that  this  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or.  perhaps,  any  Attorney  General  or 
his  assisumts  would  abuse  this  tremendous 
grant  of  authority,  but  I  think  we  should 
concern  ourselves  with  the  possibilities  of 
Its  abuse  rather  than  with  the  prospects 
and  probabilities  of  its  proper  exercise. 

Just  4  weeks  later,  the  above  words 
proved  '.o  be  prophetic  indeed,  when 
Americans  iTcoiled  at  the  news  that  FBI 
agents,  acting  under  a  directive  from  the 
Office  of  the  Attorney  General,  roused 
third-party  witnesses  out  of  bed  at  3 
or  4  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

In  passing  the  Antitrust  Civil  Process 
Act  on  March  13.  the  House  voted  to 
include  my  amendment,  thus  precluding 


any  "fishing  expeditions"  by  the  Justice 
Department.  The  House  agreed  that  ad- 
ditional antitrust  enforcement  powers 
were  needed,  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
the  rights  of  individual  businessmen  and 
small  business  entities. 

The  bill  then  went  to  cor-ference  where 
the  Department  of  Justice  .sought  t-o  ride 
roughshod  over  the  wishes  of  the  House. 
Under  strong  pressure  by  represLntatives 
of  the  Attorney  General,  the  conference- 
swept  aside  the  safeguards  which  we  had 
carefully  written  into  the  bill.  The  Mac- 
Gregor  amendment  was  deleted,  and  ihc 
Attorney  General  was  given  caite 
blanche  authority  to  pass  information 
along  to  other  Government  agencies  and 
bureaus. 

On  July  18.  in  what  reporters  referred 
to  as  a  cliff-hanging  vote  of  202  to  200. 
the  House  reaffirmed  its  support  of  my 
amendment.  That  vote  instructed  our 
conferees  to  return  to  the  conference 
table  and  there  insist  upon  Senate  con- 
currence in  the  MacGregor  amendment. 
The  subsequent  conference  report  of 
August  28  retained  this  safeguard,  wisely 
noting  that  "the  essential  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  clearly  still  fulfilled"  by  this  rea- 
sonable limitation. 

Our  vote  today  to  accept  the  final  con- 
ference report  is  an  action  which  co- 
incides with  the  recommendation  made 
to  us  by  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  other  experts  in  the  field  of  anti- 
trust law.  The  considered  opinion  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  was  seconded 
by  its  affiliated  organization,  the  Bar  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  which  stated : 

We  recommend  retention  of  the  words  "un- 
der investigation"  In  section  3(a)  of  the 
bill. 

This  amendment  has  already  received 
the  editorial  support  of  many  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  newspapers,  including  that 
of  the  Washington  Post.  The  House  to- 
day is  to  be  complimented  for  its  insist- 
ence on  protecting  individual  freedoms 
and  for  the  proper  discharge  of  its  duties 
as  the  representative  body  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Perhaps  we  have  made  a 
contribution  toward  the  badly  needed 
restoration  of  harmony  between  business 
and  Government 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent 
Calendar  day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
first  bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


PRINCE  GEORGES  COUNTY  SCHOOL 
BOARD.  MARYLAND 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  6759) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Prince  Georges 
County  School  Board.  Maryland. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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AMEND  ACT  AUTHORIZING  NA- 
TIONAL  MEDAL  OF  SCIENCE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  4055' 
to  amend  the  act  of  August  25.  1959.  to 
authorize  the  payment  of  a  monetary 
award  to  rcnpients  of  the  National 
Medal  of  Science. 

The  SPEAF:ER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  pre.seiit  c jusideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS .  Mr.  RAY,  and  Mr.  FORD 
objected:  anc'.  under  the  rule,  the  bill 
was  stricken  from  the  Consent  Calendar. 


ADDITION     OF     LAND     TO     THE 
WASATCH  NATIONAL  FOREST 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  ^HH.  7195' 
to  add  certain  lands  to  the  Wasatch 
National  Forest,  Utah,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPIN/J.L.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  similar  Sen- 
ate bill.  S.  187  3.  be  considered  in  lieu  of 
the  House  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  to  p.ld 
in  the  control  of  floods  that  may  originate 
thereon  and  tho  reduction  of  soil  erosion 
through  the  restoration  of  adequate  vegeta- 
tive cover  and  to  promote  their  management 
and  protection  af  national  forest  lands  under 
principles  of  multiple  use  and  sustained 
yield,  the  lands  described  in  secctlon  2  here- 
of are  hereby  in?luded  in  the  Wasatch  Na- 
tional Forest.  Subject  to  any  valid  claims 
now  existing  and  hereafter  maintained  ai.y 
of  such  lands  owned  or  hereafter  acquired 
by  the  United  S'.ates  or  any  other  land  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  this  Act  are  hereby 
added  to  such  n.itlonal  forest  and  shall  be 
iiubject  to  laws  and  regulations  applicable 
to  the  national  forests.  The  Secretary  of 
Agrlcult^ire  Is  avitfiorlzed  to  acquire  any  lands 
described  in  section  2  hereof  and  otiier  lands 
Within  the  national  forest  situated  m  the 
townships  within  which  ilie  described  lands 
are  located  not  cwned  by  the  United  States 
which  he  finds  suitable  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
following  described  lands: 

SALT    LAKK    MERIDIAN 

Township  2  north,  range  1  east:  Section  1, 
lots  1  to  4.  Inclusive,  south  half  north  half. 

Township  .3  ncrth.  range  1  east:  Sections 
1  and  2;  section  3.  lots  1  and  2.  south  half 
northeast  quarte  ;  section  11,  east  half;  sec- 
tions 12  and  13,  section  35.  northwest  quar- 
ter, south  half  northeast  quarter,  southeast 
quarter;  section  36,  south  half  northwest 
quarter,  northeast  quarter,  south  half. 

Township  4  north,  range  1  east:  Section  1, 
lots  3  and  4.  sov  th  half  northwest  quarter. 
southwest  quart*  r;  sections  2  and  3;  section 
4,  east  hair,  section  9.  east  half;  st  :■  lions  10 
to  15,  Inclusive;  i.ection  16.  e^tst  half;  section 
21,  east  half;  sections  22  to  27,  Inclusive; 
sections  34  to  36,  Inclusive. 

Township  5  north,  range  1  ea.st:  South 
half  of  sections  26  to  28.  Inclusive;  section 
29.  southeast  qu.'jrter:  section  33.  north  half. 
Boutheast  quarter;  sections  34  and  35. 

Township  2  ncrth.  range  2  east:  Sections  6 
and  7.  section  18,  nortli  hail,  southeast 
quarter. 
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Township  3  njrih,  r.aige  2  east:  Sections 
18.  19.  30,  and  31. 

Sec  3.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $400,000  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  .^ct. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa.s.sed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  H.R  7195)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDE   FOR   MAXIMUM   PERSON- 
NEL SECLTJIT\' 

Tlie  Cleik  called  the  bill  'H.R.  12082) 
to  amend  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  ri.cht  to  object,  it  seems 
to  me,  where  proposed  legislation  pro- 
vides such  a  drastic  curtailment  of  the 
right  of  cross-examination  and  con- 
frontation, the  substantive  i.ssues  should 
be  debated  and  the  bill  should  not  be 
passed  on  the  Consent  Calendar.  There- 
fore I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Two  objections  are 
noted.     Three  objections  are  necessarj-. 

Mr  ^!^cGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  RYAN  of 
N'-w  York,  and  Mr.  MacGREGOR  having 
objected:  under  the  rule,  the  bill  was 
striken  from  the  Consent  Calendar. 


WORLD  WAR  I  EMERGENCY 
OFFICER  RETIREMENT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  8517' 
to  grant  emergency  officer's  retirement 
benefits  to  certain  persons  who  did  not 
qualify  therefor  because  their  appli- 
cations were  not  submitted  before  May 
25.  1929. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the   pre.<^ent   consideration   cf   the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  author  of  the  bill,  the  gentleman 
from  California  1  Mr.  Cohel.^nI.  several 
questions  concerning  tliis  legislation 

Why  at  this  late  date  is  this  legislation 
desired?  After  all.  the  individuals  did 
have  the  option  to  make  a  decision  at 
one  time.  They  made  such  a  decision. 
It  appears  to  me  that  this  legislation  at 
this  point  is  quite  tardy,  it  gives  them 
an  opportunity  to  remedy  an  option 
which  they  had  to  make  at  one  time 
previously. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  yes;  I  quite  uriderst.and  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  IMr. 
Ford]  and  the  gentleman's  concern.  All 
of  this  has  been  gone  into  by  the  com- 
mittee. I  would  like  to  remind  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  en':crgency  officer's  pro- 
gram since  that  time  has  been  consider- 
ably altered  and  today  those  who  are 
under  this  program  may  waive  receipt 
of  their  retirement  pay  and  elect  to  draw 
the  higher  rate  provided  by  disability 
compensation.  What  we  have  here  is  a 
totally  blinded  person  who  at  the  time  he 


was  presented  that  option,  of  course,  he 
elected  the  option  which  would  be  the 
most  beneficial  to  him.  nt  this  late 
stage  in  the  game  he  will  be  advantaged 
by  the  passage  of  this  bill,  which  is 
limited  to  a  very  few  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  IMr.  ForDj  will  permit 
the  paisage  of  this  measure  at  this 
session. 

Mr.  FORD.  If  this  bill  does  become 
law,  will  it  be  retroactive  or  is  it  only 
prospective'' 

Mr.  COHELAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  as  far  as  I  understand  it. 
it  would  be  prospective,  but  I  yield  to  my 
distinguished  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  TeagueI.  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  "Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  This  is  con- 
sistent with  the  law  that  we  established 
for  World  War  II  veterans.  The  cost 
would  bi  very  small  It  merely  gives  to 
officers  t:.way  back  the  right  to  certain 
intangible  benc{it,s. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  can  understand  the 
merits  providing  the  bill  is  prospective. 
Is  it  prospective  or  is  it  retroactive? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  It  is  prospec- 
tive as  to  any  intangible  benefits.  It  is 
not  retroactive  in  any  way  so  far  as  pay 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  FORD.  In  other  words,  with  this 
long  extended  period,  there  would  be  no 
reimbursement  if  this  legislation  does 
become  law? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  There  would 
be  no  reimbursement.  It  merely  gives  a 
very  few  offlcers  the  same  rights  given 
officers  in  similar  coiiditions  during 
World  War  II. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thei'e  objection  to 
tiic  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  heme  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  tlie  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  Tliat,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law  any 
individual  who,  upon  application  therefor  be- 
fore May  25,  1929.  would  have  been  granted 
emergency  ofiBcer's  retiremeiu  pay  based 
upon  30  p<'r  centum  or  more  disabiliiy  under 
the  Act  of  May  24.  1928  (45  Stat."^35),  and 
who  would  have  been  entitled  to  continue  to 
receive  su'^h  pay  under  section  10  of  Public 
Numbered  2,  Seventy-third  Congress,  or  un- 
der section  1  of  Public  Numbered  743.  Sev- 
enty-sixth Congress,  and  who  upon  being 
placed  on  the  emergency  officer's  retired  list 
would  have  been  paid  retired  pay  at  a 
monthly  rate  lower  than  the  monthly  rate  of 
disability  compensation  then  payable,  shall 
upon  application  made  therefor  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  to  the  Ad- 
ministrate r  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  be  placed 
upon  the  appropriate  emergency  cfflcer's  re- 
tired list,  and  thereafter  shall  be  entitled  to 
ail  rights,  privileges,  and  bene&us  of  retired 
emergency   officers   of  N^'orid   W.^r   1 

With  t.he  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  pagt  1,  line  3,  strike  out  "Tliat.  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law. 
any"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "That  section 
11  of  Public  Law  85-857  is  amended  (It  by 
inserting  (a)'  immediately  after  'Sec  11.'; 
and  (2)  ty  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following ; 

"'(b)  Any'.- 
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On  page  2,  line  9,  strike  out  "Act"  and 
Insert  "subparagraph." 

On  page  2,  line  14,  Insert  a  quotation 
mark  after  the  period. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Th?  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill,  H.R.  8517,  which 
would  permit  a  limited  group  of  former 
World  War  I  emergency  oCBcers  to  ap- 
ply for  and  receive  the  benefits  of  the 
emergency  oflBcers  retirement  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  correct  a  gross  inequity.  To- 
day there  are  emergency  officers  who 
served  in  World  War  I,  who  were  totally 
disabled  in  the  line  of  duty,  and  who 
are  denied  the  benefits  and  status  they 
have  justly  earned.  Their  number  is 
small — it  is  small  because  they  represent 
the  few  who  today  must  receive  at  least 
90  percent  disability — but  the  benefits 
they  could  receive  under  this  bill  would 
be  just  compensation  for  the  sacrifice 
they  made  in  the  defense  of  their 
country. 

At  the  time  these  men  were  eligible  to 
apply  for  the  emergency  officers  program, 
they  had  to  elect  either  to  receive  dis- 
ability compensation  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration  or  emergency  ofBcers 
retirement  pay.  Because  of  their  serious 
disabilities,  they  were  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  to  continue  their  disability 
compensation.  They  were  placed  in  this 
Ix)sition  because  to  have  elected  retire- 
ment pay  would  have  resulted  in  sub- 
stantial financial  loss. 

Since  that  time,  however,  the  emer- 
gency officers  program  has  been  consid- 
erably altered  and  today  those  who  are 
under  this  program  may  waive  receipt  of 
their  retirement  pay  and  elect  to  draw 
the  higher  rate  provided  by  disabihty 
comperisation.  In  addition,  they  can 
maintain  their  rights  as  retired  emer- 
gency officers,  which  makes  them  eligible 
for  certain  veterans  benefits  such  as 
medical  care  in  military  facihties  and 
the  receiving  of  commissary  and  post 
exchange  privileges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cite  as  an  example  the 
case  of  a  dedicated  American  citizen  from 
the  Seventh  California  Congressional 
District,  Lt.  Sprague  Wyman.  Lieuten- 
ant Wyman  was  totally  blinded  while  in 
the  line  of  duty  in  World  War  I.  Because 
his  100  percent  disability  compensation 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration 
would  bring  more  income  than  the  emer- 
gency officers'  retirement  pay — an  in- 
come which  was  desperately  needed  to 
meet  a  serious  disability— Lieutenant 
Wyman  was  in  the  position  of  having  to 
continue  the  VA  program,  while  waiving 
his  rights  as  a  retired  emergency  officer. 
The  circumstances,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  however,  have  changed  since 
Lieutenant  Wyman  and  this  small  de- 
serving group  of  men  elected  to  receive 


this  compensation,  and  the  bill  which 
I  have  introduced  would  simply  enable 
them  to  benefit  from  the  change. 

This  measure  has  been  approved  by 
both  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs afl,er  extensive  review  and  consid- 
eration. It  is  designed  to  correct  a  gross 
inequity  for  a  small  number  of  dedicated 
American  citizens.  It  is  consistent  with 
our  principles  of  equal  opportunity  and 
just  compensation,  and  I  urge  that  it  be 
approved  today  without  further  delay. 


WAIVING    CERTAIN    TIME    LIMITA- 
TIONS FOR  RESERVISTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9962) 
to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  an  extension  of  the  period 
within  which  certain  educational  pro- 
grams must  be  begun  and  completed  in 
the  case  of  persons  called  to  active  duty 
during  tlie  Berlin  crisis. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  con.sideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN  CIVILIAN 
SHIPYARD  EMPLOYEES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10002) 
for  tlie  relief  of  civilian  employees  of  the 
New  York  Naval  Shipyard  and  the  San 
Francisco  Naval  Shipyard  erroneously 
in  receipt  of  certain  wages,  due  to  a 
misinterpretation  of  a  Navy  civilian  per- 
sonnel instruction. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  knows.  I 
have  indicated  that  in  my  judgment  it 
v.-as  the  responsibility  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciar>'  or  some  other  commit- 
tee to  determine  who  was  the  individual 
responsible  for  these  errors  that  have 
produced  this  and  other  legislation,  un- 
der which  the  Government  is  the  loser 
financially.  I  have  suggested  over  the 
last  month  or  so  so  that  the  name  of  the 
individual  be  pinned  down  so  that  we 
know  somebody  is  being  penalized  for 
these  misinterpretations  of  our  laws  or 
regulations. 

I  would  like  to  say  at  this  point  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Younger  ] ,  who  was  interested  in  this  leg- 
islation involving  the  San  Francisco 
Naval  Shipyard,  made  a  very  determined 
effort  to  find  out  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
the  individual  who  was  responsible  for 
this  error,  at  least  as  far  as  that  ship- 
yard is  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  quote,  if 
T  may,  from  a  letter  that  he  received 
from  Mr.  Howard  C.  Nickles,  business 
representative  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists.  District  Lodge  No. 
44,  Government  Employees.  The  letter 
IS  dated  August  25,  1962.  It  is  from  Mr, 
Nickles  to  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  T  Mr.  Younger  J.    Appar- 


ently Mr.  Nickles  had  gone  out  to  talk  to 
the  admiral  in  charge  of  this  particular 
shipyard  and  the  following  is  a  quotation 
from  the  letter: 

Since  I  had  gained  no  Information  of 
value  I  then  called  Admiral  Curtze's  secre- 
tary and  she  arranged  an  ImmedUito  meeting 
with  the  admiral.  We  talked  for  over  35 
minutes  and  he  again  said  no  names  would 
be  released.  He  said  that  he  as  the  com- 
mandant of  San  Francisco  Naval  Shipyard 
was  responsible.  He  said  he  wjis  all  for  the 
apprentices  not  having  to  pay  the  money 
back  since  It  was  an  honest  mistake  The 
admiral  said  that  OIR  In  Washington  had  all 
the  information  except  the  names  and  that 
the  Congressmen  should  be  able  to  get  the 
Information  from  that  source. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  Admiral  Curt/e 
assumes  the  responsibility  for  this  error. 
He  was  not  personally  responsible,  but 
his  command  under  his  control  was  re- 
sponsible. I  think  this  ought  to  be  laid 
on  the  record.  If  some  agency  or  some- 
body can  determine  the  specific  individ- 
ual who  made  the  error,  that  should  also 
be  set  forth  on  the  record. 

I  should  like  to  inquire,  if  I  may,  what 
the  attitude  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  is  in  this  instance  and  in  other 
instances. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for  that 
very  cogent  statement.  I  think  that  this 
inquiry  is  well  founded.  The  Judiciary 
Committee  considers  these  private  bills 
on  equitable  grounds  or  on  legal  grounds. 
We  consider  them  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  persons  who  have  received  these 
payments  because  of  mistaken  or  er- 
roneous interpretations  of  the  law.  It 
would  be  idle  and  unfair  to  penalize 
these  employees  for  the  errors  of  those 
cbove  them.  So  we  want  to  help  those 
who  are  thus  affected. 

However,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
persons  who  made  these  mistakes  should 
not  be  brought  to  order.  That  is  what 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  wishes.  I 
will  say  that  during  this  Congress  we 
passed  about  five  or  six  of  these  bills 
similar  to  the  one  now  under  considera- 
tion. There  were  about  20  in  all  passed 
in  the  last  decade  or  so.  I  may  not  be 
accurate  in  those  figures,  but  that  is 
approximately  the  number  that  were 
passed. 

I  had  an  interesting  conversation  with 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  this 
morning,  and  I  indicated  then  it  was,  in 
my  opinion  and  the  members  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  which  considered 
this  very  matter  as  a  result  of  a  colloquy 
between  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
and  a  member  of  our  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  LibonatiI. 
a  matter  that  mi^ht  well  be  directed  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, that  it  was  not  within  the  purview 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  ex- 
amine how  these  various  bureaus 
operate. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan and  the  other  objectors  that  I  will 
undertake  to  get  all  these  bills  that  we 
passed,  say  within  the  last  4  or  5  years, 
and  submit  those  bills  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  with  the  very 
strong  request  that  that  committee  in- 
vestigate to  find  out  who  was  to  blame 
for  these  errors  and  these  misinterpre- 
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tations  of  the  .statute,  so  there  might  not 
be  a  recurrence  of  this  situation. 

The  gentleman  can  readily  see  that  in 
this  particular  bill  there  involved  265 
journeymen  ai;  these  shipyards,  and  the 
amounts  of  civerpaymcnts  total  about 
$28,660.  If  we  were  to  reject  this  general 
bill  we  would  be  flooded  by  other  bills. 
We  would  undoubtedly  have  265  particu- 
lar bills  to  consider. 

I  would  say  it  would  not  be  proper  not 
to  recognize  these  equitable  claimis,  but  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  sound  in  his 
opinion  tliat  \ve  should  ti->-  to  discover 
those  who  are  responsible  for  this  em- 
barrassment in  these  difficulties. 

Mr.  FORD.  A  member  of  the  stafT  of 
the  Republicai  objectors  has  checked 
thn  records,  private  bills,  and  public  bills, 
during  this  Congress.  It  shows  that  in 
the  last  session  and  in  this  session  so  far 
there  have  been  20  bills  passed  on  the 
Private  Calendar  which  have  become 
law. 

During  the  same  period  it  shows  there 
are  two  bills  en  the  Consent  Calendar 
that  became  law  involving  this  problem. 
There  are  several  others  that  have  gone 
through  this  body  and  awaiting  action  in 
the  other  body — and.  I  assume,  vice 
versa. 

Mr.  CELLER  I  did  not  consider  the 
Private  Calendar  in  my   tabulation. 

Mr.  FORD.  No,  the  gentleman  did 
not.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  remedy 
the  basic  problem.  The  only  way  I  feel 
we  can  do  thi{.  is  to  expose  the  indi- 
vidual who  made  the  error  in  each  in- 
stance. The  prDposal  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nc  a  York  is  certainly  a  step 
in  the  right  diiection.  However,  all  of 
the  benefits  from  this  procedure  will  ac- 
crue only,  and  "  emphasize,  only,  if  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
makes  an  eflort,  a  bona  fide  effort,  to  find 
out  the  facts  in  each  case  and  to  pin  the 
responsibility  on  the  individual  involved. 
I  certainly  would  have  to  assume  that  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
would  follow  such  a  course  of  action.  I 
am  willing  to  see  how  it  works,  but  I 
must  say,  if  it  does  not  work,  then  we 
will  have  to  find  some  other  way  to  find 
out  this  information  and  pin  the  respon-' 
sibility  down. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
will  give  him  and  the  other  members  of 
the  objectors  committee  our  most  earnest 
cooperation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  While  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  is  on  his  feet. 
I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  another 
matter  and  that  is  to  a  number  of  bills 
on  the  Private  Calendar  which  is  to  fol- 
low and  on  which  no  debate  is  per- 
mitted which  bills  would  pay  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  for  overtime  to  certain 
individuals.  I  cannot  let  those  bills  go 
through  on  the  Private  Calendar — and 
for  this  reason — that  we  need  from  the 
gentleman's  committee  or  from  some 
committee  of  the  Congress,  a  firm  policy 
with  respect  to  the  paying  of  overtime. 
To  single  out  the  individuals  involved  in 
the  six  or  seven  or  eight  bills  on  to- 
day's Private  Calendar  for  payment  of 


overtime  opens  the  door  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  the  filing  of  claims  by, 
perhaps,  several  hundred  employees. 
Until  there  is  some  policy  developed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  by  the 
Congress  io  deal  with  this  situation.  I 
will  have  to  object.  Some  of  these  claims 
may  be  valid,  I  do  not  know;  but  to 
open  this  door  in  this  way  is  not  good. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  am  going  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Libonati], 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Claims,  to  respond  to  your  inquiiT. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  The  particular  Fed- 
eral employees  dealt  with  m  these  private 
bills  whose  claims  for  overtime  are  hon- 
ored thereby  are  those  engaged  in  inves- 
tigatorj'  work  in  the  mountains,  for  ex- 
ample, looking  for  stills  and  other 
investigator^'  fieldwork  in  connection 
with  counterfeiting  and  traffickmg  in 
narcotics.  We  all  realize  when  our  U.S. 
custom  agents  are  engaged  m  sucli  m- 
vestigations.  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
regular  schedule  or  working  hours. 
When  investigators  are  assigned  to  a 
specific  task,  they  may  continue  for  24 
hours  or  48  hours  and  more  without  any 
kind  of  break  in  the  effort  to  apprehend 
these  lawbreakers  or  to  find  the  secret 
hiding  place  of  an  illegal  operation  and 
to  apprehend  these  gangs  engaged  in 
these  nefarious  enterprises.  This  mat- 
ter has  been  weighed  very  carefully  and 
before  our  committee  approves  of  the 
payment  of  overtime  in  such  cases,  the 
record  has  been  authenticated  and  ap- 
proved by  the  department  involved  cov- 
ering specific  details  of  the  circum- 
stances and  hours  of  work  done  on  a 
specific  job.  So  under  such  circum- 
stances. I  am  sure  our  colleague  under- 
stands that  so  far  as  equity  is  concerned, 
these  people  certainly  should  not  be  de- 
nied this  overtime  money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
a  single  bill  on  today's  Private  Calendar 
dealing  with  overtime  pay  approved  by 
the  TreasuiT  Department. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  I  did  not  say  Treas- 
ury Department:  I  said  the  respective 
department  under  which  the  individual 
is  employed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  these  immigration 
agents  and  alcohol  and  tobacco  inves- 
tigative agents  are  all  under  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  are  they  not? 

Mr.   LIBONATI.     I   appreciate   that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment points  out,  and  I  think  justifiably 
so.  that  to  open  the  door  to  these  indi- 
viduals will  open  the  doors  t-o  perhaps 
hundreds  of  others  throughout  the 
service. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  For  rea.sons  we  con- 
sidered sufficient  in  respect  to  these 
people  in  this  customs  and  immigration 
work  we  approved  the  bills.  It  was  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  their  work  which 
requires  or  dictates  that  they  continue 
their  service  regardle.ss  of  the  hours  they 
are  employed.  There  is  a  general  un- 
derstanding that  there  are  regular  hours 
where  they  are  not  in  search  of  some- 


one, but  that  they  get  compensatory 
time. 

Mr  CirROSS.  I  do  not  care  to  pro- 
long this,  but  let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  if  it  is  intended  that  they  pay 
everj-body  overtime  the  Department 
should  show  some  authorizaiion  for  Uie 
policy  so  it  will  be  fair. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  would  hke  to  conclude 
this  colloquy  by  commending  the  gentle- 
man from  California  1  Mr.  YorNCER  '  for 
his  efforts  to  get  the  information  which 
I  think  at  least  to  me  was  helpful.  I 
strongly  feel  that  the  men  involved  at 
the  San  Francisco  shipyards  sliouid  be 
most  indebted  to  him  and  his  conscien- 
tious effort  in  this  regard  on  Uieir  behalf. 

May  I  make  one  final  comment  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York?  Under 
the  uncerstanding  that  we  have  on 
these  ca.ses  I  would  appreciate  if  the 
chairman  would  send  me  a  copy  of  the 
letter  that  he  directs  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  outlining 
what  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
would  like  that  committee  to  do  under 
these  circumstances. 

Mr.  CELLER.     That  shall  be  done. 

Mr.  PC'RD.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  civilian 
employees  and  former  civilian  employees  of 
the  New  York  Naval  Shipyard  and  the  San 
Francisco  Naval  Shipyard  are  relieved  of  all 
liability  to  refund  to  the  United  States  the 
amounts,  which  were  otherwise  correct,  and 
which  occurred  without  fault  on  their  part, 
erroneously  received  by  them  after  June  1. 
1960.  and  before  March  1,  1962.  caused  by  a 
premature  within-grade  advancement  based 
upon  a  misinterpretation  of  Navy  Civilian 
Personnel  Instruction  552  entitled  "Salary 
and  Wage  Changes'*.  Any  employee  or  for- 
mer employee  who  has  at  any  time  made 
repayment  to  the  United  States  of  any 
amount  paid  to  him  as  a  result  of  this  mis- 
interpretation is  entitled  to  have  refunded 
to  him  the  amount  repaid  provided  applica- 
tion Is  made  within  one  year. 

Sec.  2.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  of- 
ficer of  the  United  States  full  credit  shall  be 
given  for  the  amount  for  which  liability  Is 
relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Appropriations  available  for  the 
pay  of  civilian  personnel  of  the  Navy  are 
available  for  refunds  under  this  Art. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  thr  table. 


LOCAL   AGENCIES    INTEP.ESTS    IN 
WATER  RESERVOIRS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  11799^ 
defining  the  interest  of  local  public  agen- 
cies in  water  reservoirs  constructed  by 
the  Government  which  have  been  fi- 
nanced partially  by  such  agencies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  cogni- 
zant  that  many   States  and   local   Interests 
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have  In  the  past  contributed  to  the  Govern- 
ment, or  have  contracted  to  pay  to  the  Gov- 
ernment over  a  specified  period  of  years, 
money  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  providing  for 
them  water  storage  space  at  Government- 
owned  dams  and  reservoirs,  constructed  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States 
Army,  and  that  such  practices  will  continue, 
and,  that  no  law  defines  the  duration  of  their 
Interest  in  such  storage  space,  and  realizing 
that  such  States  and  local  interests  assume 
the  obligation  of  paying  substantially  their 
portion  of  the  cost  of  providing  such  facili- 
ties, their  right  to  use  may  be  continued 
during  the  existence  of  the  facility  as  herein- 
after provided. 

Sec.  2.  That  this  Act  be  applicable  to  all 
dams  and  reservoirs  heretofore  or  hereafter 
constructed  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment (acting  through  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers of  the  United  States  Army)  wherein 
either  a  part  of  the  construction  cost  thereof 
shall  have  been  contributed  or  may  be 
contributed  by  States  or  local  Interests 
(hereinafter  called  "local  interests"')  or 
local  interests  have  acquired  or  may 
acquire  rights  to  utilize  certain  storage 
space  thereof  by  making  payments  during  the 
period  of  such  use  as  specified  in  the  agree- 
ment with  the  Government  and  wherein  the 
amount  of  money  paid,  exclusive  of  interest, 
is  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  providing  that 
part  of  such  dam  and  reservoir  which  is 
allocated  to  such  use.  whether  such  share  of 
cost  shall  have  been  determined  by  the  "in- 
cremental cost"  method  or  by  the  'separable 
costs-remaining  benefits  "  method  or  by  any 
other  method.  Included  among  the  dams 
and  reservoirs  affected  by  this  Act  are  those 
constructed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  but  nothing  In  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  affect  or  modify 
section  8  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944. 

Sec  3.  The  right  thus  acquired  by  any 
such  local  interest  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
available  to  the  local  Interest  so  long  as  the 
space  designated  for  that  purpose  may  be 
physically  available,  taking  into  account 
such  equitable  reallocation  of  reservoir  stor- 
age capacities  among  the  purposes  served  by 
the  project  as  may  be  necessary  due  to  sedi- 
mentation, limited  to  the  terms  of  years 
which  may  be  prescribed  in  any  lease  agree- 
ment or  other  agreement  with  the  Govern- 
ment, but  the  enjoyment  of  such  interest 
will  remain  subject  to  performance  of  its 
obligations  prescribed  in  such  lease  agree- 
ment or  agreement  executed  in  reference 
thereto.  Such  obligations  will  include  con- 
tinued payment  of  annual  operation  and 
maintenance  costs  allocated  to  water  sup- 
ply. In  addition,  local  interest  shall  bear 
the  costs  allocated  to  the  water  supply  of 
any  necessary  reconstruction,  rehabilitation, 
or  replacement  of  project  features  which 
may  be  required  to  continue  satisfactory 
operation  of  the  project.  Any  affected  local 
interest  may  utilize  such  facility  so  long  as 
it  is  operated  by  the  Government-  In  the 
event  that  the  Government  concludes  that 
it  can  no  longer  usefully  and  economically 
maintain  and  operate  such  facility,  the  re- 
sponsible department  or  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  authorized  to  .legotiate  a  con- 
tract with  the  affected  local  interest  under 
which  the  local  interest  may  continue  to 
operate  such  part  of  the  facility  as  Is  neces- 
sary for  utilization  of  the  storage  space  al- 
l.x;ated  to  it.  under  terms  which  will  protect 
the  public  interest  and  provided  that  the 
Government  is  effectively  absolved  from  all 
liability  In  connection  with  such  operation. 

Sec.  4.  Upon  application  of  any  affected 
local  interest  its  existing  lease  or  agreement 
with  the  Goveriunent  will  be  revised  to  evi- 
dence the  conversion  of  its  rights  to  the  use 
of  the  storage  as  prescribed  in  this  Act. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HAZARDOUS  DUTY  PAY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2079)  to 
amend  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  hazard- 
ous duty  pay  in  certain  cases. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Reipresentath-e^  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
VIII  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended  i5U.SC  1131-1133) ,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec  804.  The  Commission  shall  establish 
a  schedule  or  schedules  of  pay  difiTerentlals 
for  irregular  or  intermittent  duty  involving 
unusual  physical  hardship  or  hazard.  The 
appropriate  differential  shall  be  paid  to  any 
officer  or  employee  to  whom  this  Act  applies 
for  any  period  in  which  such  offlcer  or  em- 
ployee is  subjected  to  physical  hardship  or 
a;izard  not  usually  involved  in  carrying  out 
the  duties  of  his  position.  Such  pay  differ- 
ential— 

"(1)  shall  not  be  applicable  with  respect 
to  any  officer  or  employee  In  any  position 
the  clarslfication  of  which  takes  Into  account 
the  degree  of  physical  hardsliip  or  hazard 
involved  in  ti^e  performance  of  the  duties 
thereof; 

■•i2i  shall  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to 
25  per  centum  of  the  rate  of  basic  compen- 
sation applicable  with  respect  to  such  oflQcer 
or   employee;    and 

"i3>  shall  be  paid  under  regulations 
which  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sion" 

Sec.  2  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which 
oegins  more  than  ninety  days  after  the  date 
cf  enactment  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert:  "That  title  VIII  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  1131-1133). 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"  Sec.  804.  The  Commission  shall  establish 
a  schedule  or  schedules  of  pay  differentials 
for  irrei^ular  or  intermittent  duty  Involving 
physical  hardship  or  hazard  under  which 
the  appropriate  differential  shall  be  paid  to 
any  officer  or  employee  to  wl\om  this  Act 
applies  for  any  period  in  which  such  officer 
or  employee  is  subjected  to  physical  hardship 
or  hazard  not  regularly  Involved  In,  or  re- 
quired for,  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
his  position.     Such  pay  differential — 

"'(T)  shall  not  be  applicable  with  respect 
to  any  officer  or  employee  in  any  position  the 
classification  of  which  takes  into  account 
the  degree  of  physical  hardship  or  hazard 
involved  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
thereof; 

"'(2)  shall  nut  exceed  an  amount  equal 
to  25  per  centum  of  the  rate  of  basic  com- 
pensation applicable  with  respect  to  such 
officer  or  employee;  and 

'  '(3)  shall  be  paid  under  regulations 
which  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sion.' 

"Sec  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which 
begins  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act." 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  ensros.^ed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


EXTENSION  OF  CONTRACT  MAIL 
ROUTES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H  R.  10936- 
to  permit  the  Postmaster  General  to  ex- 
tend contract  mail  routes  up  to  100 
miles   during    tlie    contract   t^-rm. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiiatr  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
second  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 6424  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "fifty  miles",  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "one  hundred 
miles". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.-^k  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Bhoyhilli  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  thi.s  point  in  the  RrroRD 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  just  pas.'ied 
HR.  10936,  which  was  reported  unani- 
mously by  our  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

A  subcommittee  of  our  committee  un- 
der the  able  chairmanship  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  fMr.  IchordI  held 
an  open  hearing  on  this  bill.  Two  law- 
yers from  the  Post  Office  Department 
appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Postmaster 
General  in  favor  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Charles 
D.  Ablard,  a  partner  in  the  Washington 
law  firm  of  Ablard  &  Harrison,  which  is 
counsel  to  the  National  Star  Route  Mail 
Carriers  Association,  appeared  with  Mr. 
Lawrence  E.  Ernst,  general  manager  of 
the  association,  in  support  of  the  bill. 
In  other  word.s,  both  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment and  the  star  route  contractors 
industry  are  supporting  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  10936  will  benefit 
the  patrons  of  the  postal  service  and  it 
will  help  the  star  route  carriers.  It  is 
sound  legislation  and  I  am  glad  to  sup- 
port it  in  committee  and  on  the  House 
floor. 


STAR  ROUTE  MAIL  BY  AIRCRAFT  IN 
PUERTO  RICO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  HR  119511 
to  provide  for  the  transportation  cf  mail 
by  aircraft  upon  ,';tar  routes  within  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aJid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
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6303(c)    of   title   39,   United   SUtes   Code,   is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Postmaster  General  may  not  con- 
sider a  bid  for  a  contract  under  this  section 
unless  the  bidder  is  a  resident  of  or  qualified 
to  do  business  as  a  common  carrier  In  a 
State  within  which  one  or  more  points  to  be 
served  under  the  proposed  contract  are  lo- 
cated. As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
'State'  Includes  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rlco.". 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and 
a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REIMBURSEMENT  OF  CERTAIN  VES- 
SEL CONSTRUCTION  EXPENSES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  11587) 
to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936.  m  order  to  provide  for  the  reim- 
bur.semcnt  of  certain  vessel  construc- 
tion expenses. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PEACE  OFFICERS    MEMORIAL  DAY 

The  Clerk  called  the  House  joint  res- 
olution <HJ  Res  730'  t-o  authorize  the 
President  to  proclaim  May  15  of  each 
year  s.s  Peace  Officers'  Memorial  Day 
and  ihe  calendar  week  of  each  year  dur- 
ing which  such  May  15  occurs  a.s  Police 
Week. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  House  joint  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Where-oE  the  police  officers  of  America  have 
worked    devotedly   and    selflessly   In    behalf 

of  the  people  of  this  Nation,  regardless  of 
the  peril  or  hazard  uy  then^selves;   and 

Whereas  these  officers  have  safeguarded 
the  lives  and  property  of  their  fellow  Amer- 
icans;  and 

Whereas  by  the  enforcement  of  our  laws, 
these  same  officers  have  given  our  country 
Internal  freedom  from  fear  of  the  violence 
and  civil  disorder  that  is  presently  affecting 
other  nations;  and 

Whereas  these  men  and  women  by  their 
patriotic  service  and  their  dedicated  efforts 
have  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  Republic : 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ice  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue 
proclamations  ( 1 )  designating  May  15  of  each 
year  as  Peace  Officers  Memorial  Day  in  honor 
of  the  Federal.  State,  and  municipal  officers 
who  have  been  killed  or  disabled  In  the  line 
of  duty.  (2)  designating  In  each  year  the 
calendar  week  during  which  such  May  15 
occurs  as  Police  Week,  in  recognition  of  the 
service  given  by  the  men  and  women  who, 
night  and  day.  stand  guard  in  our  midst  to 
protect  us  through  enforcement  of  our  laws. 
and  (3)  Inviting  the  governments  of  the 
States  and  communities  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  such  day  and 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities. 

The  House  joint  resolution  was  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time. 


REUSE  OF  FUNDS  EXPENDED  FOR 
PURCHASE  OF  COUNTERFEITS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iHR  12451) 
to  authorize  reimbursement  to  appro- 
priations of  the  U.S.  Secret  Service  of 
moneys  expended  for  the  purchase  of 
counterfeits. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  section  3056.  as 
amended,  is  hereby  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sen- 
tence: "Moneys  expended  from  Secret  Service 
appropriations  for  the  purchase  of  counter- 
feits and  subsequently  recovered  shall  be 
reimbursed  to  the  appropriation  current  at 
the  time  of  deposit." 

The  bill  wa,'^  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


BATTLE     OF     NEW     ORLEANS     SES- 
QUICENTENNIAL 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  joint 
resolution  <S  J.  Res.  60'  to  establish  the 
Sesquicentennial  Commission  for  the 
celebration  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans. 
to  autlioiize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
tenor  to  acquire  certain  property  within 
Chalmette  National  Historical  Park  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPE.\KER  I.s  there  objection  to 
the  presf  lit  consideration  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  so  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  questions  relative 
to  this  joint  resolution,  inasmuch  as  the 
joint  resolution  is  a  composite  of  legis- 
lative material  coming  under  the  juris- 
diction of  two  different  committees.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Forrester] 
the  following  question:  Why  was  not 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
latter  part  of  this  joint  re.solution  rela- 
tive to  the  purchase  of  land  within  the 
Chalmette  National  Historical  Park,  ad- 
vised of  the  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution  before  his  committee? 

Mr.  FORRESTER,  In  reply  to  the 
distm^ui.shed  gentieman  from  Colorado, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  sincerely 
hopes  that  we  did  not  trespass  on  any 
of  the  rights,  privileges,  or  prerogatives 
of  the  gentleman's  committee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  to  me.  masmuch  as  there  is 
pendine  before  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  House  Joint 
Resolution  642  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
HebertI  and  referring  to  this  resolution 
lo  which  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
is  now  referring,  it  would  appear  there 
is  a  jurisdictional  question  involved. 


Mr  FORRESTER  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  believe  he  knows  that  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  never  seri- 
ously contended  over  jurisdictional  mat- 
ters. We  might  find  the  answer,  how- 
ever, in  this  particular:  The  bill  is  not 
a  House  bill.  It  is  a  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion It  came  over  from  the  Senate  and 
was  referred  in  due  course  by  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  and  by  our  outstanding 
Parliamentarian  The  bill  went  on  its 
way  to  the  subcommitt^-e  of  wiiicii  I  iiap- 
pen  to  be  the  chamnan.  The  gentleman 
from  Georgia  is  really  of  the  opmion 
that  the  decision  of  the  Parliamentarian 
was  correct,  or  at  least  substantially  cor- 
rect. If  the  gentleman  will  refer  to  the 
House  rules  and  manual,  rule  11.  relat- 
ing to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  re- 
spective committees,  and  to  .subsection 
12,  it  is  positively  laid  down  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will  have 
jurisdiction  over  holidays  and  celebra- 
tions, which  is  the  preponderating  por- 
tion of  this  legislation  I  imagine  that 
the  distinguished  Speaker  and  Parlia- 
mentarian were  confronted  with  the  fact 
that  this  legislation  did  have  in  ii  mat- 
ters which  were  basically  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  also  the  eentleman  s  com- 
mittee. The  decision  was  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  preponderatmg  or  majority 
of  the  legislation  was  m  our  committee. 
The  gentleman  has  raised  a  point,  how- 
ever, and  I  appreciate  his  raising  it  be- 
cause of  the  fact  we  have  had  several 
pieces  of  legislation  like  this  before  our 
committee,  I  have  been  the  chairman 
of  that  committee  for  some  years  and  the 
point  has  not  been  raised  before.  But  I 
will  say  there  should  be  some  liaison  and 
understanding  between  the  gentleman 
as  chairman  of  his  committee  and  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  or  anyone  who 
may  succeed  him.  so  that  we  may  have 
information  he  does  not  have  and  he 
may  have  information  which  we  do  not 
have.  This  morning  the  gentleman  and 
I  got  together  and  discussed  thi.'^  mat- 
ter thoroughly,  I  hope  to  the  gentleman's 
satisfaction. 

Mr.  ASPINALL  May  I  say  that  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  did  not  raise 
the  question  of  jurisdiction  as  far  as  the 
reference  of  this  bill  was  concerned. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  that  it  is  a  question  as  to  the 
contents  of  the  bill.  The  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  does  not  question  the  Speaker  or 
his  advisers  at  all  in  this  particular 
matter.  However,  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  For- 
rester] does  know  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  IS  very  jealous  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  particular  committee.  If  it  were 
not  for  that  fact.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
several  buieaus  of  the  Department 
downtown  might  be  running  away  with 
their  operations,  because  m  this  par- 
ticular instance  they  knew  a  bill  was 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  Yet  they 
never  hinted  that  they  were  going  before 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
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Judiciary  of  which  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Forrester]  is  chairman. 

Did  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  have 
any  representatives  of  the  Department 
before  the  gentleman's  committee? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Yes;  we  certainly 
did.  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
AspiN.i\LL]  to  the  testimony  of  the  Hon- 
orable Frank  D.  Harrison,  special  as- 
sistant to  the  Director,  which  testimony 
is  shown  on  page  21  of  the  hearings,  and 
so  forth,  held  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciarj',  Subcommittee  No.  4,  April 
12,  1962.  I  would  be  glad  for  the  gentle- 
man to  see  some  of  the  questions  and 
answers,  if  the  gentleman  would  like  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  has  already  had  his  attention 
called  to  that  but  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  takes  issue  with  the  fact  that 
his  committee  was  not  advised  at  all  as 
to  the  fact  that  the  representative  from 
the  Department  was  appearing  before 
the  wrong  committee  insofar  as  this  par- 
ticular legislation  was  concerned. 

Does  this  bill  provide  authorization  for 
the  expenditure  of  new  and  additional 
funds? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  No;  it  does  not. 
I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado that  that  particular  point  was 
dealt  with  at  length  in  the  testimony 
of  the  representative  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Harrison.  On  the 
contrary,  this  property  is  to  be  pur- 
chased from  funds  already  in  the  hands 
of  the  Department. 

Mr.  ASPtNALL.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  has  made  reference  to  the  fact 
that  this  came  over  to  us  from  the  other 
body.  The  gentleman  from  Georgia 
knows  that  the  other  body  has  no  par- 
ticular rules  by  which  to  guide  its  action. 
It  usually  does  whatever  it  pleases  rela- 
tive to  legislation. 

E>oes  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
agree  that  this  bill  would  have  been  p>er- 
mitted  to  have  been  considered  in  the 
House  if  the  proper  point  of  order  was 
made  against  the  contents  insofar  as 
the  title  is  concerned,  with  the  under- 
standing that  we  do  have  some  rules  in 
the  House  relative  to  germaneness. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  The  gentleman 
from  Georgia  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  that  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  is  not  particularly  jealous  of  his 
jurisdiction  or  his  prerogatives.  The 
gentleman  from  Georgia  wants  to  see  to 
it  that  we  at  least  ha'»e  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard  and  to  sit  down  and  con- 
sult with  and  discuss  legislation  with 
other  members  of  the  committee,  and 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  AspiNALL]  I  have  been  happy 
to  do  this  this  morning,  and  I  shall  al- 
ways be.  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  now  that  this  is  nothing 
new.  We  have  had  a  lot  of  legislation 
like  this.  In  the  future  I  shall  be  glad 
to  discuss  matters  of  this  kind  with  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  and  if  legis- 
lation of  this  kind  comes  before  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  I  hope  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  will  do  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  the  favor  and  honor 
to  discuss  the  matter  with  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  The  gentleman  from  Colorado 
has  the  highest  esteem  and  affection  for 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  and  such 
high  esteem  that  he  seldom  ever  ques- 
tions these  bills  that  come  from  the  gen- 
tleman's committee.  But  this  one  par- 
ticularly caught  my  eye.  and  I  thought 
that  some  of  the  people  downtown  were 
trying  to  build  their  operations  at  the 
expense  of  our  orderly  procedure  up  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
rcscn-ing  the  right  to  object,  I  under- 
stand this  provides  for  the  purchase  of 
some  7  acres  of  land  at  a  cost  of 
$165,000.  That  would  be  at  the  rate  of 
about  $23,500  an  acre.  The  report  shows 
that  the  only  improvements  on  that 
land  are  a  few  dilapidated  houses  and 
outhou.ses.  I  think  we  all  know  what  an 
outhou.'^e  is.  I  would  like  to  know  why 
it  is  proposed  to  pay  $23,500  per  acre 
for  land  s'lch  as  thi.s. 

Mr.  FK)RRESTER.  I  would  be  glad 
to  advise  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that 
that  is  not  the  price  of  the  land  itself, 
but  the  price  for  the  entire  thing  that  is 
to  be  purcha.sed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  not  this  carry  a 
price  tag  of  $165,000  for  7  acres? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  That  is  right,  for 
7  acre.=  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  we  are  in  agree- 
ment that  it  is  $23,500  per  acre. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  But  that  is  not 
what  the  gentleman  said  originally. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  At  least,  that  is 
not  the  way  I  understood  it.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct  about  that  being  the 
price  for  those  acres.  The  explanation 
is  that  this  land  should  have  been  ac- 
quired a  good  long  time  ago.  I  stand 
for  economy,  but  I  do  believe  that  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  we  preserve 
some  of  the  history  of  this  country.  I 
think  this  was  a  very  important  event 
and  I  'hink  the  land  should  have  been 
bought  years  ago.  but  it  was  not.  Some 
of  the  land  was  acquired  by  a  corpora- 
tion and  I  understand  they  are  giving 
that  land  back.  But  in  the  meantime 
some  other  people  have  come  in  and 
have  erected  some  homes  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  report  says  dilapi- 
dated buildings  and  outhouses. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  do  not  think 
tho.se  are  outhouses  as  the  gentleman 
has  referred  to  them.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  are  .some  small  houses  owned 
by  pecple  of  ordinary  circumstances, 
who  bc-ught  those  homes  right  there  in 
the  midst  of  what  was  the  battlefield. 
If  we  are  ever  to  acquire  this  property 
we  ha\e  got  to  pay  a  reasonable  price 
for  it. 

If  we  do  not  acquire  it  now  and  we 
do  later  on  it  will  cost  a  lot  more  money. 
Another  thing,  there  is  no  appropriation 
necessary  for  this.  They  are  going  to 
take  the  money  you  have  already  ap- 
propriated to  them  in  times  past  and  buy 
this  property. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  still  Goverrmient 
money  that  is  to  be  spent,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.    Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  that  is  what  we  are 
interested  in  here;  at  least  I  hope  it  is, 
although  sometimes  I  wonder. 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  means  that  as  to 
every  other  project  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  National 
Park  Service,  they  will  have  some  of 
their  money  taken  away  in  order  to  take 
care  of  this;  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  that  would  be 
the  way  it  would  work.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  desire  to  intervene  in  this  cele- 
bration of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans, 
but  when  you  combine  the  Battle  of  New 
Orleans  and  the  celebration  thereof  with 
the  acquiring  of  7  acres  of  land  for  $1G5.- 
000.  tiien  I  do  not  know.  What  kind  of 
land  is  this,  may  I  ask  the  gentleman'' 
Does  it  happen  to  be  down  in  the  area  of 
swamps  and  brush  in  L-ouisiana?  I  have 
seen  some  of  Loui.siana.  and  I  cannot 
figure  how  the  land  could  be  worth  $23.- 
500  an  acre,  unless  it  is  really  good  land 
for  purposes  of  subdivision  and  the 
building  of  homes. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  The  answer  to 
that  is  that  it  is  in  the  Chalmette  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  or  Battlefield, 
where  the  battle  was  fought  during  the 
War  of  1812.  a  few  miles  away  from  the 
city  of  New  Orleans.  I  do  not  think  the 
value  is  based  on  the  land  itself  but  on 
the  land  and  the  improvements,  and  so 
forth.  Also  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  have  the  idea  that  the  title  to  this 
property  will  be  acquired  in  the  ordinary 
way,  that  is.  by  condemnation.  I  think 
the  courts  of  this  land  would  set  the  price 
and  I  think  we  will  have  a  reasonable 
p^ce,  that  the  courts  will  do  it  in  a  way 
that  will  satisfy  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  and  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  order  to  shorten  this 
colloquy,  may  I  ask.  is  there  anything  of 
an  emergency  nature  in  connection  with 
this? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  would  say  this. 
I  expect  that  the  value  of  the  property 
could  go  up  in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  that  in  2  weeks'  time  it  could  go  up 
very  much? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  in  2  weeks'  time,  but  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  not  object.  Of  course. 
this  does  not  matter  to  me  per.sonally. 

Mr.  GROSS,  When  is  this  celebration 
to  be.  in  what  year? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  It  has  been  de- 
layed a  long  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  note  that  the  function 
of  the  Commission  would  be  to  develop 
and  execute  plans  for  the  observance  in 
December  1964  and  January  1965.  There 
would  be  no  real  harm  done  if  this  were 
held  up  for  a  couple  of  weeks  until  we 
could  get  a  little  more  information  as  to 
the  value  of  this  land  that  it  is  proposed 
to  buy  down  there. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  If  the  gentleman 
insists  on  it,  of  course,  I  would  have  no 
alternative,  but  I  hope  he  will  not.  I  do 
not  think  he  is  going  to  improve  the  situ- 
ation by  delaying  it.  I  think  that  by  the 
course  of  condemnation  that  will  be  used 
In  this  case  the  gentleman  will  be  pro- 
tected. I  believe  the  Government  will 
pay  for  it  what  its  real  value  i.s. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection,  Mr.  Speaker.     I  am 


persuaded  by  the  eloquence  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Gecruia. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution? 

There  beinf;  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  joint  resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  fie  Senate  and  House  oj  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  there  is 
hereby  estabUi^hed  a  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  tjes- 
qulcentennlal  Celebration  Commission" 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sion")  which  shall  be  composed  of  twenty- 
three  members  is  follows; 

(1)  Eight  members  who  shall  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  Seriate,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  trie  Senate  (two  each  from 
Louisiana,  Kentucky.  Mis.slsslppl.  and  Ten- 
nessee ) ; 

(2 1  Eight  members  who  shall  be  Members 
of  the  House  cf  Representatives,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives (two  each  from  Louisiana, 
Kentucky,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee); 

(3)  One  representative  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  who  shall  be  the  Director  of 
the  National  Pirk  Service,  or  his  designee, 
and  who  shall  s<'rve  as  executive  officer  of  the 
Commission;  and 

(4)  Six  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  after  consideration  of  such  rec- 
ommendations is  the  Governor  of  Louisiana 
may  make,  upcn  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

(b)  The  President  shall,  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  c  esignate  one  of  the  mem- 
bers appointed  by  him  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man. The  men:  bers  of  the  Commission  shall 
receive  no  salary. 

Sec.  2.  The  function  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  to  develop  and  to  execute  plans  for 
the  observance  In  December  1964  and  Jan- 
uary 1965  of  t^ie  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  :he  Battle  of  Chalmette.  or 
Kew  Orleans,  a  resounding  victory  at  arms 
which  resulted  n  prompt  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent  and  the  welding  of  the  new- 
Nation — East  and  West — Into  a  truly  Inde- 
pendent Republic;  and  the  celebration  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  unbroken 
friendship  between  this  Nation  and  Great 
Britain.  In  carrying  out  these  functions, 
the  Commission  is  authorized  to  cooperate 
with  and  to  astlst  such  groups  as  the  State 
of  Louisiana  and  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
may  establish  to  celebrate  the  sesquicen- 
tennlal  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  may  employ, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  or 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  such  em- 
ployees as  may  be  necessary  In  carrying  out 
its  functions. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  accept  donations  of  money,  property,  or 
personal  services;  to  cooperate  with  patri- 
otic and  historical  societies  and  with  Insti- 
tutions of  learning;  and  to  call  upon  other 
Federal  departments  or  agencies  for  their 
advice  and  assistance  In  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  resolution.  The  Commis- 
sion, to  such  extent  as  It  finds  to  be  nec- 
essary, may.  without  regard  to  the  laws  and 
procedures  applicable  to  Federal  agencies, 
procure  supplies,  services,  and  property  and 
make  contracts,  and  may  exercise  those 
powers  that  are  necessary  to  enable  It  to 
carry  out  efficiently  and  In  the  public  In- 
terest the  purposes  of  this  resolution:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  all  expenditures  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  made  from  donated 
funds  only. 

(b)  Expendli:ures  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  paid  by  the  executive  officer  of  the 
Commission,  who  shall  keep  complete  rec- 
ords of  such  e>penditures  and  who  shall  ac- 
count also  for  £.11  funds  received  by  the  Com- 
mission. A  report  of  the  activities  of  the 
Commission,    including    an    accounting    of 


funds  received  and  expended,  shall  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Commis.'5ion  to  the  Congress 
within  one  year  following  the  celebration  as 
prescribed  by  this  resolutl'.n  The  Com- 
mission shall  terminate  upon  submission 
of  its  report  to  the  Congress 

(C)  Any  property  acquired  by  the  Com- 
mission remaining  upon  termination  of  the 
celebration  may  be  used  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  purposes  of  the  national 
park  system  or  may  be  disposed  of  as  surplus 
property.  The  net  revenues,  after  payment 
of  Commission  expenses,  derived  from 
Commission  activities,  shall  be  deposited  In 
the  Treasury  of  the   United  States. 

Sec.  5.  Within  Uie  boundaries  of  Chalmette 
National  Historical  Park,  as  designat«l  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  March  20. 
1958.  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  August  10.  1939 
(63  Stat.  1342),  and  depicted  on  drawing 
numbered  NHP  CHAL  7008.  said  Secretary  is 
hereby  authorized  to  acquire  with  appro- 
priated funds  lands  and  Interests  In  lands 
as  follows : 

Beginning  at  the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  west  line  of  Pazendeville  Road  with  a 
line  50  feet  south  of  sciitherly  boundary  of 
right-of-way  of  the  Louisiana  Sovithern  Rail- 
way at  coordinate  point  X — 2,425.730  76  and 
Y — 467,506.11  (the  bearings  and  coordinates 
herein  stated  are  in  accord  with  the  Louisi- 
ana geodetic  survey  plane  grid  system);  and 
running  thence  south  66  degrees  32  minutes 
46  seconds  east,  parallel  to  said  southerly 
boundary  of  right-of-way  of  Louisiana 
Southern  Railway,  a  distance  of  30  feet  to 
coordinate  point  X — 2.426,758  28  and  Y — 
467,494  17;  thence  -south  23  degrees  45  min- 
utes 21  seconds  west  for  a  distance  of  917.90 
feet  along  the  east  right-of-way  of  Pazen- 
deville Road  to  a  point; 

Thence  south  66  degrees  14  minutes  39 
seconds  east  for  a  distance  of  161  83  feet  to 
a  point;  thence  south  23  degrees  45  minutes 
21  seconds  west  on  a  line  parallel  to  Fazende- 
vUle  Road  for  a  distance  of  1.406.51  feet 
to  a  point;  thence  north  64  degrees  19  min- 
utes 9  seconds  west  for  a  distance  of  161.92 
feet  to  a  point  on  the  east  right-of-way  of 
Pazendeville  Road;  thence  south  23  degrees 
45  minutes  21  seconds  west  along  the  east 
right-of-way  of  Pazendeville  Road  for  a  dis- 
tance of  19.41  feet  to  a  point; 

Thence  south  64  degrees  19  minutes  9  sec- 
onds east  for  a  distance  of  95.70  feet  to  a 
point;  thence  south  23  degrees  45  minutes  21 
seconds  west  on  a  line  parallel  to  Pazende- 
ville Road  for  a  distance  of  54  90  feet  to  a 
point;  thence  north  64  degrees  19  minutes  9 
seconds  west  for  a  distance  oi  95  70  feet  to  a 
point  on  the  east  right-of-way  to  Pazende- 
ville Road;  thence  south  23  degrees  45  min- 
utes 21  seconds  along  the  east  right-of-way 
of  Pazendeville  Road  for  a  distance  of  279  44 
feet  to  a  point; 

Thence  crossing  Pazendeville  Road  on  a 
line  running  north  49  degrees  02  minutes  49 
seconds  west  for  a  distance  of  31  40  feet  to  a 
point  on  the  west  right-of-way  of  Pazende- 
ville Road;  thence  north  2:^  degrees  45  min- 
utes 21  seconds  east  along  the  west  right-of- 
way  of  Pazendeville  Road  for  a  dist,ance  of 
2,663  28  feet  to  a  point  which  Is  the  point  of 
beginning;  containing  7  02  acres  more  or  less, 
including  1.83  acres  more  or  less  within  the 
right-of-way  of  the  Piizendeville  Road;  and 
excluding  lot  15.  as  shown  on  a  map  of  .sur- 
vey by  P.  C  Gandolfo.  Junior,  dated  Jantiary 
9,  1953.  and  being  in  section  10  of  township 
13  south,  range  12  east,  parish  of  Saint  Ber- 
nard, State  of  Louisiana,  and  known  locally 
as  Pazendeville. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $165,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
section  5  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

1.  On  page  2,  line  11,  insert  a  period  after 
the  word  "President"  and  strike  out  lines 
12  and  13. 


2.  On  page  2.  line  21.  strike  out  the  con.ma 
after  "New  Orleans"  and  insert  a  period; 
strike  out  the  remainder  of  line  21  and  all 
that  follows   through   line   2  on   page  3 

3.  Substitute  a  colon  for  the  period  at  the 
end  of  line  10,  page  3.  and  add  the  following: 
"Provided,  however.  That  no  employee  whose 
position  would  be  subject  to  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  if  said  Act 
were  applicable  to  such  position,  shall  be 
paid  a  salary  at  a  rate  In  excess  of  the  rate 
payable  under  said  Act  for  positions  of 
equivalent  difficulty  or  responsibility.  Such 
rates  of  compensation  may  be  adopted  by 
the  Commission  as  may  be  authorized  by 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
as  of  the  same  date  such  rates  are  authorized 
for  positions  subject  to  said  Act.  The  Com- 
mission shall  make  adequate  provision  for 
administrative  review  of  any  determination 
to  dismiss  any  employee." 

4.  Delete  the  following  language  appear- 
ing In  lines  17  and  18  of  page  3:  ",  without 
regard  to  the  laws  and  procedures  applicable 
to  Federal  agencies.". 

6.  Strike  lines  20  through  22  of  page  4  and 
substitute  the  following:  "NHP-CHAL-7008. 
said  Secretary,  notwithstanding  the  proviso 
in  section  3  of  said  Act,  is  hereby  authorized 
to  acquire  the  following  lands  and  interests 
in  lands  with  funds  heretofore  appropriated 
and  otherwise  available  for  such  purpose;". 

6.  On  page  7,  strike  out  lines  1  and  2. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walter:  On 
page  7,  line  10.  after  the  period  at  the  end 
of    line   9.   Insert    the   following: 

"S.J.  Res.  60.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
adding  r^t  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sections: 

"  "Sec.  6.  The  Joint  resolution  of  July  14, 
1960  (Public  Law  86-650),  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows; 

"  '  "DECLARATION     OF     POLICY 

"'"Section  1.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be 

the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  authorize  ap- 
propriate activities  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  celebration  of  the  one 
hundred  and  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  to  provide  a  means  where- 
by similar  activities  by  the  States  and  by  the 
people  may  be  encouraged  and  coordinated 
in  a  comprehensive  national  observance  to 
the  end  that  our  citizens  may  gain  a  deeper 
appreciation  of  the  priceless  national  heri- 
tage represented  by  the  Constitution  as  a 
living  document  and  a  renewed  zeal  for  the 
perpetuation  and  advancement  of  the  ideals 
of  government  of  which  it  is  the  embodi- 
ment. 

"  '  "ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE   COMMISSION 

"  '  "Sec.  2.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  policy  set  forth  in  section  1  of  this 
Act,  there  Is  hereby  established  a  commis- 
sion, to  be  known  as  the  'United  States  Con- 
stitution One  Hundred  and  Seventy-fifth 
Anniversary  Commission"  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Commission')  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-fifth 
annlversiU-y  of  the  existence  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  to  be  composed  of  twelve  Com- 
missioners, as  follows:  The  President  of  the 
United  States;  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, ex  officio;  three  persons  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  three  Senators  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate;  and  three  Rep- 
resentatives by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(b)  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  or  employment  of  an 
Individual  by  the  Commission  as  an  attorney 
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or  expert  In  any  business  or  professional 
field,  on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis,  with 
or  without  compensation,  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  service  or  employment  bringing 
such  individual  within  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 281,  283.  284.  434,  or  1914  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  or  section  190  cf 
the  Revised  Statutes  ( 5  U.S.C.  99 ) . 

"'"(C)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission 
shall  not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled 
In  the  same  manner  in  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made. 

(d)  A  person  appointed  to  the  Com- 
mission in  the  status  of  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, but  who  thereafter  ceases  to  have  such 
status,  shall  nevertheless  continue  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission. 

"  '  "COMPENSATION    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

"  '  "Sec.  3.  The  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  serve  without  compensation,  but 
they  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  necessary  expenses  inciured 
by  them  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
vested  in  the  Commission. 

"  '  "OBG.^NIZ.^TION    .AND    ST.\FF   OF   THE 
t   JMMISSION 

"  '  "Sec  4.  (a I  The  Commission  shall  select 
a   Chairman  from   among   its  members. 

"'"(b)  The  Chairman  may  appoint  an 
Executive  Director,  to  serve  at  his  pleasure. 
whose  compensation  shall  be  fi.xed  by  the 
Commission. 

(C)    The   Execv.tive   Director,   with   the 

approval  of  the  Cha;rman.  may  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  a-sslstants  and 
subordinates  as  he  deems  necessary. 

(d)    Tlie     Commission     may     procure 

temporary  and  intermittent  services  to  the 
same  extent  as  is  authorised  by  section  15 
of  the  Act  of  August  2.  1946  (5  U  S.C.  55a  i , 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $50  per  diem  for 
individuals. 

"'"(e)  Neither  the  civil  service  laws  nor 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
shall  apply  to  any  exercise  of  the  authority 
conferred  by  subsection  (b),  (c),  or  (d)  of 
this  section:  Provided,  however.  That  no  em- 
ployee whose  position  would  be  subject  to 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  if 
said  Act  were  app:icable  to  such  p.^slticn, 
shall  be  paid  a  salary  at  a  rate  in  excess  of 
the  rate  payable  under  said  Act  for  positions 
of  equivalent  difficulty  or  responsibility. 
Such  rates  of  compensation  may  be  adopted 
by  the  Commission  as  may  be  authorized  by 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  as 
of  the  same  date  such  rates  are  authorized 
for  positions  subject  to  said  Act.  The  Com- 
m.lssion  shall  make  adequate  provision  for 
administrative  review  of  any  determination 
to  dismlsB  any  employee. 

"'"(f)  Mail  matter  sent  by  the  Commis- 
sion as  penalty  mail  or  franked  mail  shall 
be  accepted  for  mail  subject  to  section  4156 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  as  amended. 

OFFICE  SP.\CE  FOR  THE  COMMISSION 

"  •  "Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
after  consultation  with  the  Commission, 
shall  make  available  to  it  such  office  space 
In  a  building  or  buildings  in  the  Independ- 
ence National  Historical  Park  as,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  it  may  require 
for  performance   of   Us   functions. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  re- 
quest the  cooperation  of  appropriate  officials 
in  all  brunches,  departments,  and  agencies 
of  the  United  States  in  planning  ceremonies 
or  other  activities  in  their  respective  com- 
ponents of  the  Federal  Government  in  ob- 
servance of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution,  and  all  such  officials  are  au- 
thorized and  reqtiested  to  consult  with  the 
Commission. 

(b)   The  Commission  shall  request  the 

appointment  by  the  Governors  of  each  of  the 
fifty  States  of  Individuals  or  committees  to 
consult  with  the  Commission  and  to  assist 


In  coordinating  the  activit.es  of  the  Fed- 
eral Clovernmeiit.  the  governments  of  the 
States,  and  private  individuals  and  organ- 
izations in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

0  1  Tl,e  Commission  shall  take  appro- 
priate action  to  encourage,  assist,  and  co- 
ordinnte  activities  by  municipal,  county,  and 
other  local  povernmental  units  In  carrying 
out  tie  purposes  of  this  Act. 

id)    The    Commission    shall    make    Its 

a.«;sistrnce  available  to  public  and  private 
schools  In  planning  programs,  ceremonies, 
and  other  activities,  and  obtaining  written 
and  audiovisual  materials  for  use  In  such  ac- 
tivities in  connection  with  the  anniversary. 

le)    Tlie   Commission   shall  solicit  the 

coope:ation  of  colleges,  universities,  and 
otlier  institutions  of  higher  education  In 
encouraging  the  study  and  understanding  of 
the  Constitution  by  suitable  recognition 
throui^h  scholarships  or  otherwise  of  promis- 
ing students  who  display  an  Interest  In  it. 

if)   The  Commission  shall   solicit  the 

cooperation  of,  and  make  its  assistance  avail- 
able :o,  civic,  patriotic,  and  religlotis  or- 
ganize tlons  undertaking  any  activities  In 
conne:tion  with  the  anniversary. 

(g)   The  Commission  shall  endeavor  to 

promote  worldwide  understanding  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  by  encouraging, 
and  i'  practicable  as.slstlng  In,  student  ex- 
ch.tnga  proerams  and  any  other  means  by 
which  cltizexis  of  foreign  countries  may  bie 
afforded  opp'Tt unities  to  learn  about  our 
constitutional  processes. 

"'■'(h)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
accept,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  such 
gifts  A  money  or  other  property  as  In  Its 
judgn:ent  may  be  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  but  shall  be  ac- 
co\intable  therefor  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  appropriated  funds  or  property  pur- 
chase'i  with  appropriated  funds. 

PROCL.^M.\TIONS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

'■  '  "Sec.  7.  The  President  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  proclama- 
tions— 

I  1 )    designating  September  17.  1962,  as 

Constitution  Day  and  calling  upon  the  p>eo- 
ple  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  day 
with  special  ceremonies  and  other  activities 
In  celebration  of  the  one  hundred  and 
seven :y-flfth  anniversary  of  the  formation  of 
the  Constitution;  and 

"•'  I  2)  designating  December  15.  1962,  as 
Bill  of  Rights  Day  and  calling  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities; 

"''  i3)  designating  tlie  period  from  Sep- 
temlXT  17,  1962,  to  July  4,  1963,  Inclusive,  as 
a  per  od  dedicated  to  a  renewal  of  national 
awareness  of  the  priceless  heritage  which  the 
Constitution  represents,  and  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  engage  In 
such  educational  and  Uispiratlonal  activities 
as  will  deepen  their  understanding  of  the 
Constitution  and  strengthen  their  devotion 
to  it. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  COPIES  OF  THE 

CONSTITUTION 

Sec  8.  The    Attorney   General,   acting 

through  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  t/i 
make  available  a  suitable  ropy  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Stiites  and  the 
amendments  thereto  t<3  each  person  enter- 
ing the  United  States  during  the  one-year 
perioc  which  begins  on  September  17,  1962. 

"  '  "DISPOSAL   or   PROPERTY   OF  THE  COMMISSION 

"  '  -Sec  9.  (a)  After  the  Commission  has 
disch:.rged  all  its  functions  pursuant  to  this 
Act  except  for  those  under  this  section  and 
sectio:-!  10,  it  shall  tran.sfer  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  such  of  its  records  and  other 
propeity  as  in  his  Judgment  are  appropriate 
for  permanent  preservation  or  display  In  the 
Independence  National  Historical  Park. 

'  '  "(b)  The  Commission  shall  transfer  the 
remainder  of  its  records  aiid  property  to  the 


Adnilnlstrator  of  General  Services,  who  shall 
holcj  and  dispose  of  such  records  and  prop- 
erty'In  accordance  with  the  Federal  Property 
and 'Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949. 

"  '  "FINAL  REPORT  OF  COMMISSION 

" '  "Sic.  10.  The  Commission  shall  make  a 
final  report  of  its  activities  to  the  Congress 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  and 
upon  the  filing  of  such  report,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  cease  to  exist. 

"  '  "IXPENDITURBS     OF     THE     COMMISSION 

Sec.  11.  All  expenditures  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  made  from  donated  funds 
only." 

"  Sec  7.  Nothing  contained  In  thts  Joint 
resolution  shall  affect  the  validity  of  .actions 
heretofore  lawfully  taken  under  authority  of 
the  Joint  resolution  of  July  14,  1960  (Public 
Law  86-<i50).'  " 

Mr.  WALTER  < interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  Uie  amencJment).  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with  and  tliat  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  richt  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
explain  his  amendmcnf  Does  it  re- 
quire any  outlay  of  funds'' 

Mr.  WALTER.  The  amendment  does 
not  contemplate  the  outlay  of  a  single 
cent.  The  city  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  have  arranged  for 
the  observance  of  the  175th  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  celebration  will  cul- 
minate m  a  banquet  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  day  of  the  signing,  at  which 
former  President  Harry  Truman  will  de- 
liver the  main  address.  The  members 
of  the  honorary  committ-ee  are  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  Ex-Presidents 
Hoover  and  Truman,  Governor  Law-^ 
rence,  aiid  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia.' 
The  chairman  is  Albert  M.  Greenfield, 
one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  that  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  GROSS.  ThLs  requires  absolutely 
no  expenditure? 

Mr.  WALTER.  No,  it  merely  author- 
izes the  United  States  to  appoint  repre- 
sentatives to  serve  with  this  committee 
set  up  by  the  State  and  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr,  GROSS.  This  in  no  way  provides 
for  a  legal  holiday?  There  is  some  legis- 
lation, I  understand,  lurking  around  here 
somewhere  that  would  provide  a  legal 
holiday  on  September  17.  This  does  not 
in  any  way  provide  for  a  legal  holiday? 

Mr.  WALTER.     No;  it  does  not. 

Mr  FORRESTER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania discussed  this  amendment  with 
me,  and  we  have  an  agreement  as  far  as 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  is  con- 
cerned. It  simply  is  confirmation  of  a 
stipulation  to  the  effect  that  this  cele- 
bration of  the  signing  of  the  Constitu- 
tion will  be  held.  There  will  be  no  Gov- 
ernment funds  used  at  all.  Whatever 
funds  are  used  will  be  funds  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Precisely.  The  funds 
are  taken  up  by  subscription,  and  the 
funds  are  furnished  by  the  city  of  Phila- 


delphia and  llie  State  of  Penni^ylvania. 
However,  we  ieel  this  Ls  a  matter  of  such 
magnitude  tlie  Government  ought  to 
participate  ir    this  celebration. 

The  celebration  is  going  to  be  held 
whether  this  resolution  is  adopted  or 
not.  and  it  is  ofTered  as  an  amendment 
here  because  this  is  a  Senate  bill  and  it 
is  a  convenient  vehicle  to  get  the  mat- 
ter over  to  the  Senate  and  acted  upon 
promptly,  because,  after  all.  the  17th 
is  just  around  the  corner 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  would  like  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  view  of  what  has  been  said, 
that  as  far  as  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia is  personally  concerned,  I  whole- 
heartedly concur  in  the  spirit  of  this 
amendment  and  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  personally  thinks  this  amend- 
ment is  a  good  amendment  and  should  be 
passed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
gentleman  fr^m  Georgia  has  inquired  of 
the  gentleman  from  Penn.sylvama  with 
respect  X.o  expenditures  .so  far  as  his 
amendmeiit  i>  concerned,  now  let  me  ask 
the  gentleman  fiom  Georgia  whether  It 
is  proposed  to  spend  any  Federal  money 
on  the  Battl'.'  of  New  Orleans  through 
the  pending  legislation? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  am  glad  to  an- 
swer that  question  for  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  Absolutely  no  money  is  pro- 
posed to  be  spent  except  as  stipulated 
in  the  legisk  tion  which  the  gentleman 
Just  di.^cn.s.sed. 

Mr.  GROS3.  What  does  the  legisla- 
tion stipulate  other  than  the  purchase 
of  7  acres  of  Imd^ 

Mr.  FORRESTER,  Absolutely  no  ex- 
penditure of  .Tioney  is  involved. 

Mr,  GROSS.  There  is  no  provision 
for  any  exiienditure? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.     No,  sir. 

Mr.  GROS.3.  And  the  gentleman  has 
no  intention  of  coming  to  the  Congress 
later  asking  lor  money  nor  does  he  know 
of  anyone  el.';e  who  is  going  to  come  to 
Congress  to  ask  for  Federal  funds  for 
the  Battle  of  New  Orleans'' 

Mr  FORRESTER.     I  certainly  do  not. 

Mr  GROSS.  Are  you  going  to  reenact 
the  Battle  of  New  Orleans? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Yes;  and  I  extend 
an  invitatior   to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  ihank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Ml.  W.ALTER  I  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPE-AKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment 

The  amondmcnt  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  thirc  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa^;sed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  la!  j  en  the  table. 


RETROCEDING  CERTAIN  LEGISLA- 
TIVE JURISDICTION  OVER  LANDS 
WITHIN  THE  U.S.  NAVAL  SITPLY 
DEPOT  CLEARFIELD,  OGDEN, 
UTAH 

The  Cleik  called  the  bill  (S.  2421'  to 
provide  for  retrocession  of  legislative 
jurisdiction  over  US.  Naval  Supply 
Depot  Clearlield,  Ogden.  Utah. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  cr.acted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Coiigress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may,  at  such  times  as 
he  may  deem  desirable,  relinquish  to  the 
State  of  Utah  all,  or  such  portion  as  he  may 
deem  desirable  for  relinquishment,  of  the 
Jurisdiction  heretofore  acquired  by  the 
United  States  over  any  lands  within  the 
United  States  Naval  Supply  Depot  Clearfield, 
Ogden.  Utah,  reserving  to  the  United  States 
such  concurrent  or  partial  jurisdiction  as  he 
may  deem  necessary.  Relinquishment  of 
Jurisdiction  under  the  authority  of  this  Act 
may  be  made  by  filing  with  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Utah  a  notice  of  such  relinquish- 
ment, which  shall  take  eSect  upon  accept- 
ance thereof  by  the  State  of  Utah  In  such 
manner  as  Its  laws  may  prescribe. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  F-XCHANGE  OF 
CERTAIN  LANDS  IN  PUERTO  RICO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <S.  3221'  to 
provide  for  the  exchange  of  certain  lands 
in  Puerto  Rico. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asf^cmbled .  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  hereby  authorized 
to  convey,  from  the  lands  comprising  the 
United  States  Naval  Station.  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico,  to  the  San  Juan  Darlington. 
Incorporated,  all  rlpht,  title,  and  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  and  to  an  irregularly 
shaped  parcel  of  land  containing  049  acre 
and  which  Is  contiguous  to  the  lands  of  the 
said  San  Juan  Darlington.  Incorporated. 
Such  conveyance  shall  be  conditioned  upon 
the  conveyance  to  the  United  States  by  the 
said  San  Juan  Darlington,  Incorporated,  of 
a  parcel  of  like  size  from  which  all  improve- 
ments have  been  removed,  which  Is  con- 
tiguous to  that  portion  of  the  lands  cora- 
prislnc;  the  United  States  Nava!  Station.  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  which  adjoin  the  prop- 
erties of  the  said  San  Juan  Darlington. 
Incorporated. 

Sec  2.  If  necessary  to  facilitate  the  ex- 
change of  lands  provided  for  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  enter  in- 
to such  agreement  with  the  government  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  pre- 
pare and  execute  instruments  pursuant  to 
such  agreement  as  may  be  necessary  to 
effectuate  the  relinquishment  by  such  gov- 
ernment of  any  interest  It  mav  have  In  the 
lands  to  be  conveyed  by  t!ie  United  States 
under  such  section  in  corisideration  of  the 
United  States  conferring  ujxin  such  govern- 
ment a  similar  Intere.'^t  in  the  lands  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  United  States  under  such 
section. 

Sec  3.  Public  Law  187.  Eighty-fifth  Con- 
gress, is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  excepting  therefrom, 
however  a  .049  acre  parcel  of  land  to  be 
conveyed  by  the  United  States  to  San  Juan 
Darlington,  Incorporated,  in  exchange  for  an 
adjacent  parcel  of  land  of  like  size": 

(2)  striking  out  ■;  in  consideration  of"  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (b),  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  word  "and": 
and 

(3)  inserting  after  paragraph  (b)  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows; 


"(c(  The  .049  acre  parcel  of  land  to  be  ac- 
quired from  the  San  Juan  Darhngtcn,  In- 
corporated, in  exchange  for  the  parcel  of  like 
size  accepted  from  the  description  set  out 
in  paragraph  (a)  of  this  Act;  in  considera- 
tion of" 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  APPOINTMENT 
OF  CTTIZENS  OR  NATIONALS  OF 
THE  UNTTED  STATES  FROM 
AMERICAN  SAMOA.  GUAM,  OR 
THE  VIRGIN  ISL.\NDS  TO  THE 
U.S.  MILITARY  ACADEMY.  THE 
U.S.  NAVAL  ACADEMY,  AND  THE 
U.S.   ALR  FORCE   ACADEMY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  3628)  to 
amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  the  appointment  of  citizens  or 
nationals  of  the  United  States  from 
American  Samoa.  Guam,  or  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy, 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  and  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Academy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Section  4342(a)   Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  word  "and  "  at  the 
end  of  clause  (8) ; 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (9)  and  Inserting  the  word  ";  and" 
in  place  thereof;  and 

(C)  by  adding  the  following  new  clause 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"(10)  one  cadet  from  American  Samoa, 
Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands  nominated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  upon  recom- 
mendations of  their  respective   Governors." 

(2)  Section  4342(c)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  words  "clauses 
(1)  —  (5)"  and  inserting  the  words  "clauses 
(I)  —  (5)   and  (10)"  In  place  tliereof;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  words  "or  Puerto 
Rico,"  ;ind  inserting  the  words  ";  Puerto 
Rico,  American  Samoa,  Guam,  or  the  Virgin 
Islands,  '  In  place  thereof 

(3)  Section  6954(a)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  clause  at  the  end  thereof; 

"(9)  One  from  American  Samoa,  Guam, 
or  the  Virgin  Islands  nominated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  upon  recommendations 
of  their  respective  Governors." 

(4)  Section  6958(b)    is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  words  "clauses 
(8) — (7)"  and  inserting  the  words  "clauses 
(3) — (7)  and  (9)"  In  place  thereof:  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  word-,  "or  Puerto 
Rico"  and  inserting  the  words  ",  Puerto 
Rico.  American  Samoa,  Guam,  or  tlie  Virgin 
Islands,"  in  place  thereof. 

(5)  Section  9342(a)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the 
end  of  clause   (Be 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (9)  and  Inserting  Uae  word  ";  and" 
In  place  thereof;  and 

(C)  by  adding  the  following  new  clause 
at  the  end  tliereof ; 

"(10)  one  cadet  from  American  Samoa, 
Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands  nominated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  .Mr  Force  upon  rec- 
ommendations of  their  respective  Gover- 
nors." 

(6)  Section  9342(c)    Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  words  "clauses 
(1)  —  (5)"  and  Inserting  the  words  "clauses 
(1)  —  (5)  and  (.10)"  in  place  thereof;  and 
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(B)  by  striking  out  the  words  "or  Puerto 
Rico"  and  Inserting  the  words  ",  Puerto 
Rico.  American  Samoa,  Guam,  or  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,"  in  place  thereof. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for 
the  call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill  on  the 
calendar. 


MRS.  WILLIAM  JOHNSTON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  »H.R.  9942  • 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  William  W.  John- 
ston. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CLARA  B.  FRY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  7615  • 
for  the  relief  of  Clara  B.  Fry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection. 
it  us  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARGARET  MacPHERSON  AND 
OTHERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  1660) 
for  the  relief  of  Margaret  MacPherson. 
Angus  MacPherson,  Ruth  MacPherson, 
and  Marilyn  MacPherson. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CARLETON  R.   McQUON^'N  AND 
OTHERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  4950  • 
for  the  relief  of  Carleton  R.  McQuown, 
Thomas  A.  Pruett,  and  James  E.  Rowles. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection. 
It  IS  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DANIEL  WALTER  MILES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  7469) 
for  the  relief  of  Daniel  Walter  Miles. 

Mr  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  IS  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection. 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  AND  MRS.  ABEL  GORFAIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  tH.R,  6709) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr  and  Mrs.  Abel 
Gorfain. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection. 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Th<rre  was  no  objection. 


THEODORE  ZISSU 

Tlif  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8550) 
for  the  relief  of  Theodore  Zissu. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr  CoNTE  I .  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  bill  be  pa.s.'^ed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert'. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMBEST  B.  SILLS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8062) 

for  the  relief  of  Combest  B    Sills 

Mr.    GROSS.       Mr     Speaker.     I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 

passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


GEORGE  H.  PETERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  8549) 
for  the  relief  of  George  H.  Peters. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tills  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HENRY  ARMSTRONG,  ADMINISTRA- 
TOR OF  ESTATE  OF  ELLA  ARM- 
STRONG 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  6940) 
for  the  relief  of  Henry  Armstrong,  ad- 
ministrator of  the  estate  of  Ella  Arm- 
strong. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  re<iuest  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

The  e  was  no  objection. 


MRS.   MARY   E.  O'ROURKE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill   '  H  R.  3624* 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs   Mary  E   O'Rourke. 


FRANCIS  X    FOLEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1659) 

for  the  relief  of  Francis  X.  Foley. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

Tliere  was  no  obje-ction 


LESLIE  O.  COX  AND  OTHER  EM- 
PLOYEES OF  THE  INDERAL  AVIA- 
TIOxN  AGENCY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  H  R.  12539) 
for  the  relief  of  Leslie  O.  Cox  and  other 
employees  of  the  F"'ederal  Aviation 
Agency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativer,  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tliiii  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  auihur- 
Ized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
to  the  persons  enumerated  below,  the  sums 
specified,  in  full  settlement  of  all  rl.ilms 
against  the  Governnifnt  of  the  United  -States 
as  reimbursable  for  loss  of  persona!  prop- 
erty while  on  official  business  with  the  FAA; 
FAA  pilot  Leslie  O.  Cox.  $147  95,  and  WiUuim 
Gresham,  FAA  electronics  specialist.  $191  65, 
lor  destruction  of  personal  clothing  as  a 
result  of  the  crash  and  evacuation  of  the 
crew  of  FAA  RB-57  Jet  N96  due  to  an 
explosion  abroad  the  aircraft  on  June  7.  I960, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Patuxent  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion; Gerald  A.  Parker.  $112,  for  destruction 
of  personal  clothing  as  a  result  of  the  crash 
and  evacuation  of  the  crew  of  FAA  T  33  No. 
153  due  to  engine  trouble  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rock  Springs,  Wyoming,  on  December  2, 
1960;  George  E.  Buck,  Herny  E  Sprague,  Jack 
W.  Hanline,  and  Walter  P  Herill  in  tlie 
amounts  of  $12103.  $305  27.  $194  39  and 
$117.48,  respectively,  for  loss,  throutth  theft, 
of  personally  owned  hand  t<.x)ls  required  lor 
official  business  and  stored  in  Ouvernment 
quarters  at  Fairfax  Municipal  Airport, 
Kansas  City,  Kansas:  Provided.  That  no  part 
of  the  amounts  appropriated  In  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  these  claims. 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  con- 
tract to  the  contrary  notwithstandiug  Any 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  line  7,  strike  Herny  E  Sprague" 
and  insert  "Henry  E.  Sprague". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider wa.s  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS     NATHALIE   ILINE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  12101) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Nathalie  Iline. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  cun.sent  that  this  bill  may 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  MARGARET  PATTERSON 
BARTLETT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  4964) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Patter- 
son Bartlett 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


MRS.   HEGHINE  TOMASSIAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S  2184.  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  Heghine  Tomassian. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enac'ed  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repre.'<ent titties  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Mrs.  Heglilne  Tomassian  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  born  In  France. 

With  the  following  committee  amcrid- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clau.se  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  f' 'Hewing:  '  I'hat 
sections  1  thi-ough  4  of  the  Act  of  July  14. 
1966  (74  Stat.  504,  505),  shall  be  applicable 
in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Heghine  Tomassian." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  Wis  ordered  to  be  read  a  iliird 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


LUELLA  O.  BABE 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR  12650) 
for  the  rebel  of  Luella  O.  Babb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  tf  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purp)oses  of  all  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Adralnlstratlon.  the  marriage  of 
Luella  O.  Babb  (widow  of  Harry  Babb.  XC 
1298344)  to  Howard  Moore  annulled  in  the 
district  court  of  Sedgwick  County.  Kansas. 
by  decree,  sh.ill  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  void  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 101(3).  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
and  she  shall  be  considered  as  the  widow  of 
said   Harry   Babb. 

The  b:!;  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  tiiird  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.scd.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


YUK-KAN  CHEUK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  2760)  for 
the  relief  of  Yuk-Kan  Clieuk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill   as  follows: 

Be  it  eJiacttd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  ihe  provisions  of  the  proviso  to 
section  201(a)  shall  not  be  applicable  in 
the  case  of  Yuk-Kan  Cheuk,  a  native  of  Hong 
Kong. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  a  1  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Yuk-Kan  Cheuk  shall  be 
held  and  confldered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admltt€d  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided 


for  m  thi£  Act.  the  Secretary  of  SU:te  shall 
instruct  the  pro{>er  quota-control  officer  to 
deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  is 
available." 

The  committi  e  amtr»dment  was 
agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table 


HIDAYET  DANISH  NAKASHIDZE 

The  Clerk  called  tlie  bill  <S  3071)  for 
the  relief  of  Hidnyet  Danisli  Nakashidze. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Srnati  and  House  of 
R'pre.'-rntatires  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  the  periods  of 
time  Hldayet  Danish  Nakashidze  has  resided 
and  was  physically  present  In  the  United 
States  or  any  State  since  June  17.  1957.  shall 
be  held  and  considered  as  compliance  with 
the  residence  and  phy.'ical  presence  require- 
ments of  section  316  of  said  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MRS    AGNES   GEIDL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R  1480- 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Agnes  Geidi. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act,  Mrs.  Agnes  Geldl  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  alien  as  provided  for  m  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  is  available 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  or- 
ders and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants 
of  arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  Issued 
in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Agnes  Geldl.  From  and 
after  the  date  of  the  enacinient  of  this  Act, 
the  said  Mrs.  Agnes  Geidl  shall  not  again  be 
subject  to  deportation  by  reason  of  the  same 
facts  upon  which  such  deportation  proceed- 
ings were  commenced  or  any  such  warrants 
and  orders  have  Issued." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  wa.';  ordered  to  bo  en-:ossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The.-e  being  no  objection,  tlie  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
pvuposes  of  sections  101(a)  i  27  /  (Ai  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Prisclllo  Jose  Sisson  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  the  minor  natural-bom  alien 
child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Sisson.  citizens 
of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  the 
natural  parents  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not, 
by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded 
any  rifjht.  privilege,  or  status  under  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  4.  after  the  name  "Prisclllo 
Jose  Sisson",  add  the  following:  "and  Evelyn 
Sisson". 

On  page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  the  word 
"child"  and  substitute  the  word  "children". 

On  page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  the  language 
"and  Mrs.". 

On  page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  the  word 
"citizens"  and  substitute  the  words  'a 
citizen". 

On  page  1,  line  8,  strike  out  the  word 
"beneficiary  '  and  substitute  the  word  "bene- 
ficiaries". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  w  as  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  to 
read:  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Prisclllo 
Jose  Sisson  and  Evelyn  Sisson." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wa."^  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRISCILLO   JOSE   SISSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1483 
for  the  relief  of  Piiscillo  Jose  Sisson. 


SANTA   GIAMALVA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  2675; 
for  the  relief  of  Santa  Giamalva. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Santa  Giamalva  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act;  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee:  Provided,  That  a  suitable  and  proper 
bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by  the  At- 
torney General,  be  deposited  as  prescribed  by 
section  213  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent 
residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct 
the  proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  is  available. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill 
for  the  relief  of  Santa  Giammalva." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That 
the  At:.omey  General  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  cancel  any  oxitstandmg  orders  and 
warrants  of  deportlon.  warrants  of  arrest, 
and  bond,  which  may  have  issued  in  the  case 
of  Santii  Giammalva.  From  end  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  said 
Santa  Giammalva  shall  not  again  be  subject 
to  deportation  by  reason  of  the  same  facts 
upon  which  such  depwrtion  proceedings  were 
commenced  or  any  such  warrants  and  orders 
have  issued." 
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The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  to 
read:  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Santa 
Giammalva." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  pa.ssed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


KYOKO  STANTON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  2977) 
for  the  relief  of  Kyoko  Stanton. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  u  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Anie'ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212(a) 
1,31  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Kyoko  Stanton  may  be  issued  a  visa  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  if  she  is  found  to  be  otherwise  ad- 
mi.ssible  under  the  provisions  of  such  Act 
under  such  conditions  and  controls  which 
the  Attorney  General,  after  consultation  with 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  may  deem  necessary 
to  impose:  Provdcd.  That,  unless  the  bene- 
ficiary is  entitled  to  care  under  chapter  55, 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  a  suitable  and 
proper  bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by  the 
Attorney  General,  be  deposited  as  prescribed 
by  section  213  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act:  Provided  further.  That  this 
exemption  .shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for 
exclusion  of  which  the  Dt^partment  of  Sta';e 
or  the  Department  of  Justice  had  knowledcje 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.s.sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ROSA  AND  RITA  QUATTROCCHI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  2978' 
for  the  relief  of  Rosa  and  Rita  Quattroc- 
ch: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  biU,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  in  C07igress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101 1  a)  (  27)  i  A  )  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
the  minor  children.  Rosa  and  Rita  Quat- 
trocchl,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  natural  born  alien  children  of  Mr  and 
Mrs  Samuel  Canfora.  citizens  of  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That  the  natural  parents 
of  the  beneflci.iries  shall  not,  by  virtue  of 
such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Imn:igration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "That, 
In  the  administration  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  Rosa  and  Rita  Quat- 
trocchl  may  be  classified  as  eligible  orphans 
within  the  meaning  of  section  101(b)(1) 
iF)  of  the  said  Act  and  petitions  may  be 
filed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs  Samuel  Canfora.  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  in  behalf  of  the 
said  Rosa  and  Rita  Quattrocchi  pursuant 
to  section  205ibi  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  subject  to  all  the  conditions 
m  that  section  relating  to  eligible  orphans." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 


MRS,    TAKAKO    COUGHLIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  7123) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Takako  Coughlin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ame-ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Mrs,  Takako  Coughlin,  the 
unremarried  widow  of  the  late  Sergeant  John 
Coughlin  (United  States  Marine  Corps),  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  nonquota  immigrant  and  may  be 
issued  a  visa  and  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  If  she  Is 
found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  under  the 
provisions  of  that  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That 
Mrs.  Takako  Coughlin.  the  widow  of  a  United 
States  citizen,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  within 
the  purview  of  section  101  (a)  (27)  (A)  of 
the  Immisrratlon  and  Nationality  Act,  and 
the  provisions  of  section  205  of  that  Act 
shall  not  be  applicable  In  this  case." 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ANNA    CAPOROSSI    CRISCONI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H,R.  7438> 
for  the  rehef  of  Anna  Caporossi  Cris- 
coni. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  tlie  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Anna  Caporossi  Crlsconl  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
oi  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the 
proper  quota -control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That  Anna  Caporossi  Crlsconl,  the  widow 
of  a  United  States  citizen,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  within  the  purview  of  section  101(a) 
(27  m  A)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  and  the  provisions  of  section  205  of 
that  Act  shall  not  be  applicable  In  this  case. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  artd  //oi.tc 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Armlnda  P  Vlseu  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent 
residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  in- 
struct the  proper  quota-control  officer  to 
deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  Is 
available. 

With  the  following  commit! ee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  euHcting  clau.se 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That  the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  or- 
ders and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants 
of  arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  Issued 
in  the  case  of  Armlnda  P  Vlseu  From  and 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
the  said  Armlnda  P,  Vlseu  shall  not  again  be 
subject  to  deportation  by  reason  of  the  same 
facts  upon  which  such  deportation  proceed- 
ings were  commenced  or  any  such  warrants 
and  orders  have  Issued.  ' 


The  committee  amendment  v.a-s  agreed 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed     to. 


The  bill  was  ordeied  to  be  encrro.s.sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  w&s  laid  on  the  table 


ARMINDA  P.  VISEU 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8483) 
for  the  relief  of  Arminda  P.  Viseu. 


MARIE  SILVA  ARRUDA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR  8855> 
for  the  relief  of  Marie  Silva  Arruda, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purpKMes  of  sections  101(a)  (  27)  (  A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
the  minor  child.  Marie  Sllva  Arruda.  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural 
born,  minor,  alien  child  of  Mr  and  Mrs, 
Antone  Rocha.  citizens  of  the  United  States: 
Provided.  That  the  natural  parents  of  the 
beneficiary  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  par- 
entage, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That,  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  Marie  Sllva 
Arruda  may  be  clarslfied  as  an  eligible  or- 
phan within  the  meaning  of  section  101(b) 
(1)(F)  of  the  said  Act  and  petitions  may  be 
filed  by  Mr  and  Mrs.  Antone  Rocha.  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  In  behalf  of  the  said 
Marie  Sllva  Arruda  pursuant  to  section 
205(b)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  subject  to  all  the  conditions  In  that  sec- 
tion relating  to  eligible  orphans." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  rt-ad  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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LEOPOLD©   ROCHA   CAN AS    AND 
TEOFILO  CAOILE  SERVITO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  tHR,  10316^ 
for  the  relief  of  Leopoldo  Rocha  Canas 
and  Teofilo  Caoile  Servito. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Leopoldo  Rocha  Canas  and 
Teofilo  Caoile  Servito  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  pyermanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fees. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  aliens  as  provided  for  in  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  two 
numbers  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first    year    that   such  quota  Is   available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


STATE  OF  GREGORY  J   KESSENICH 

•  llje  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S,  149'  for 
the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Grej-'ory  J 
Kessenlch, 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  obiectinn 


JOSEPH    HAMMOND 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  dl  R  10897) 
for  the  relief  of  Joseph  Hammond 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  n  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amc-ira  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
S«'rretitry  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
TrecUiury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Jo- 
seph Hammond,  of  Whlttler.  California,  the 
sum  of  $2,502  50  In  full  .settlement  of  all  his 
claims  against  the  United  States  for  the 
payment  of  prisoner-of-war  benefits  under 
the  War  Claims  Act  of  1&48,  as  amended,  by 
reason  of  his  detention  as  a  prisoner  of  war 
by  the  North  Koreans  and  Chinese  Com- 
munists in  Korea  ^or  the  period  of  December 
3,  1950.  to  August  31.  1953,  following  his 
capture  while  fighting  In  Korea  as  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Army:  Provided.  That 
no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim, 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding  Any  per- 
son violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $l,000 

The  bill  wai;  ordend  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


There  bemp  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
R-'presentatues  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre.^iS  assembled.  That  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  David  V.  Kyrklund. 
United  States  Navy,  retired.  Is  relieved  of 
liability  to  pay  to  the  United  States  all 
amounts  received  by  him  as  an  employee  of 
the  United  States  Post  Office  Department  at 
Pensacola.  Florida,  in  contravention  of  the 
Act  of  July  31.  1894  (5  US.C.  62).  In  the 
audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any 
certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  credit  shall  be  given  for  amounts  for 
which  liability  is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

strike  all   after   the   enacting  clause   and 

Insert  the  following:  "That  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander David  V.  Kyrklund,  United  States 
Navy,  retired.  Is  relieved  of  liability  to  pay 
to  the  United  States  the  sum  of  $1,601.07. 
received  by  him  as  an  employee  of  the  United 
States  Post  Office  Department  at  Pensa- 
cola. Florida,  of  which  sum  the  amount  of 
$443.63  was  received  by  him  In  contraven- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  section  212  of  the 
Act  of  June  30.  1932  (5  U.S.C.  59a),  while 
serving  as  a  substitute  distribution  clerk 
during    the    period    beginning    January    24, 

1959,  and  ending  July  22,  1960,  both  dates 
Inclusive,  and  the  amount  of  $1,157  44  w;vs 
received  by  him  In  contravention  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  July  31,  1894  (5  U.S.C. 
62)  while  serving  as  a  reptilar  distribution 
clerk   during   the   period   beginning   July  23, 

1960,  and  ending  October  24,  1960,  both  dates 
Inclusive.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of 
the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing 
officer  of  the  United  States,  credit  shall  be 
given  for  amounts  for  which  liability  Is  re- 
lieved by  this  Act 

"Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  Lieutenant  Commander  Da- 
vid V.  Kyrklund,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid  by  him,  or 
withheld  from  sums  otherwise  due  him,  In 
complete  or  partial  satisfaction  of  the  lia- 
bility to  the  United  States  specified  in  the 
first  section, 

"Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  amount  appr.-pnat- 
ed  in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  de:uered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attirnoy  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  anv  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  enuiossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


IT    COMDR    DAVID  V.  KYRKLUND 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R  4034' 
for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Comdr.  David  V. 
Kyrklund. 


LESTER  A    KOCHER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H  R  10199' 
for  the  relief  of  Lester  A  Kocher 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Seiuite  and  Hou.^e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  iti  Congress  assembled.  That  Lester 
A  Kocher  formerly  an  officer  in  the  Army,  is 
hereby  relieved  of  liability  to  pay  to  the 
Unit-ed  States  the  sum  of  $169,38,  which  sum 
represents  the  balance  of  an  amount  over- 
paid to  the  said  Lester  A  Kocher  in  the  year 
1953  for  dependent  transportation  from  Fort 
Eustls,  Virginia,  to  Port  Sill.  Oklahoma    and 


from.  Fort  Sill,  Oklah^'rr.a.  to  Valley  Forge 
Army  Hofpital.  Pennsylvania.  In  the  audit 
and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certi- 
fying or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  full  credit  shall  be  allowed  for  the 
amount  for  which  liability  Is  relieved  by  this 
Act 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


JANE    FROM  AN.    GYPSY    MARKOFF. 
AND  JEL'^N  ROSEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <  H  R  12313) 
for  the  relief  of  Jane  Foman,  Gypsy 
Markoff,  and  Jean  Rosen 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Spe-ak?r  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bili  be  pa.ssed 
over  without   prejudice 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa'' 

There  was  no  objection 


EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  THE  QUALIFI- 
CATION OF  BRICKLAYEP.S  LOCAL 
4,5  PENSION  FUND  AS  A  QUALIFIED 
TRUST  UNDER  SECTION  401  a'  OF 
THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 
OF  1954 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  .H.R.  11059) 
relating  to  the  effective  date  of  the  quali- 
fication of  Bricklayers  Local  45  .Buffalo. 
N.Y.,»  pension  fimd  as  a  qualified  trust 
under  section  401  a  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1945 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read   the   bill,   as  follows: 

Be  It  enar::d  hp  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Corigress  assembled  That  the 
Bricklayers  Local  45  i  Buffalo,  New  York) 
pension  fund,  which  was  established  by  a 
collective  bargaining  agreement  effective 
June  1.  1958.  and  which  has  been  held  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  constitute  a 
qualified  trust  under  section  401(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and  to  be 
exempt  from  taxation  under  section  501(a) 
of  such  Code,  for  years  ending  on  or  after 
November  29,  1960,  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  a  qualified  trust  un- 
der such  section  401(a).  and  to  have  been 
exempt  from  taxation  under  such  section 
501(a).  for  the  period  beginning  on  June 
1,  1958.  and  ending  on  November  29.  1960. 
but  only  If  It  Is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate that  the  trust  has  not  in  this  period 
been  of>erated  in  a  manner  which  would 
Jeopardize  the  interests  of  its   beneficiaries. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JENO  NAGY 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  3026'  for 
the  relief  of  Jeno  Nagy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section 
212(a)  (6i  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  Jeno  Nagy  may  be  l.ssued  a  visa  and 
be  admitted  t-^  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  if  he  Is  found  to  be  otherwise 
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admissible  under  the  provisions  of  that  Act, 
under  such  conditions  and  controls  which 
the  Attorney  General,  after  consultation 
with  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  may  deem 
necessary  to  Impose:  Provided,  That  a  suit- 
able and  proper  bond  or  undertaking,  ap- 
proved by  the  Attorney  General,  be  de- 
posited as  prescribed  by  section  213  of  that 
Act:  And  provided  further,  That  the  exemp- 
tion granted  herein  shall  apply  only  to  a 
ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  or  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  knowledge  prior  to  tlie  enactment  of  this 
Act 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

On  p-ige  1,  strike  out  all  of  lines  5.  6,  7, 
8,  9,  10.  and  the  language  "may  deem  neces- 
sary to  impose:"  on  line  11,  and  substitute 
m  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "granted  tiie 
status  of  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  July  25,  1958  1 72  Stat,  419-420)  if  he  is 
found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  under  the 
provisions  of  that  Act :  ". 

The  committ-ee  amendment  '.vas  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


ANNIE  YASUKO  BOWER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  9578  > 
for  the  relief  of  Annie  Yasuko  Bower. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre^entazwes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101  (  a)  i  27)  !  A  )  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
the  minor  child.  Annie  Yasuko  Bower  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural- 
born  alien  child  of  Esther  Stearns  Bower. 
citizen  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That 
the  natural  parents  of  the  beneficiary  shall 
not.  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  ac- 
corded any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOAN  ROSA  ORR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <U.R.  10605) 
for  the  relief  of  Joan  Rosa  Orr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A'^ierica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  sections  212 
(a)  (2)  or  (3)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Joan  Rosa  Orr  may  be  issued  a 
visa  and  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  if  she  is  found  to  be 
otherwise  admissible  under  the  provisions  of 
such  Act,  under  such  conditions  and  con- 
trols wlilch  the  Attorney  General,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service.  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
may  deem  necessary  to  impose:  Provided, 
That,  unless  the  beneficiarv  is  entitled  to 
care  under  chapter  55  of  'title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code,  a  suitable  and  proper 
bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by  the  At- 
torney General,  be  deposited  as  prescribed 
by  section  213  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 


tionality Act:  Provided  further.  That  this 
exem.ption  shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for 
exclusion  of  which  the  Department  of  State 
or  the  Department  of  Justice  had  knowledge 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

On  page  1.  lines  3  and  4,  strike  out  the 
language  "sections  2V2(&)  (2)  or  (3)"  and 
substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  "sec- 
tion 212(a) (3) ". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 

rt-consider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


VAGHARSHAG  O.   DANIELIAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2806) 
for  the  relief  of  Va^-harshag  O.  Daniel- 
lan. 

Mr  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  this  bill  be 
pas.sed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas':' 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAJOR  SINGH  SUNGA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  10881) 
for  the  relief  of  Major  Singh  Sunga. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrpye<cntatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Im.migration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Major  Singh  Sunga  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  the  natural -born  alien  minor 
child  of  BiEga  Smtch  Sunga,  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States:  Provided,  That  the  natu- 
ral parents  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not,  by 
virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immi- 
gration   and    Nationality    Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  liurd  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
recciisider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SECRETARY  OP 
THE  NAV^  TO  CONVEY  CERTAIN 
PROPER!^  TO  ITLE  REGENTS  OP 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

The   Clerk   called   the   bill   (S.   1108) 

authorizing  the  conveyance  of  certain 
property  in  the  city  of  San  Diego  to  the 
regents  of  the  University  of  California. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  his  designee.  Is 
authorized  and  directed  when  he  determines 
that  the  following  described  land  at  Camp 
Matthews,  California,  Is  available  for  con- 
veyance to  the  regents  of  the  University  of 
California  for  educational  and  related  pur- 
poses, to  convey  said  land,  together  with  all 
imprcvem.ents  and  appurtenances,  to  the  re- 
gents of  the  University  of  California  by 
quitclaim,  deed  without  monetary  considera- 
tion -herefor  but  upon  the  conditions  set 
forth  :n  this  Act. 

Sec  2  The  property  to  be  conveyed  com- 
prisini;   approximately  544  acres  of  land  Is 


more  particularly  described  as  follows:  The 
easterly  half  of  pueblo  lot  1300;  all  of  pui'blo 
lot  1309;  all  of  j)ueblo  I'.t  1310,  all  of  that 
portion  of  pueblo  lot  1311  lying  ear.ter!y  of 
Pacific  Highway  and  southerly  of  MIramar 
Road;  all  that  portion  of  pueblo  lot  1314  lying 
southerly  of  Miramar  Road:  all  that  portion 
of  ptieblo  lot  1315  lying  southerly  of  Miramar 
Road;  all  that  portion  of  the  westerly  half  of 
pueblo  lot  1316  lying  southerly  of  Miramar 
Road;  said  pueblo  lands  being  according  to 
the  map  thereof  made  by  James  Pascoe  of 
1870.  a  certifled  copy  of  which  is  filed  as 
miscellaneous  map  numbered  36  in  the  office 
of  the  county  recorder  of  San  Diego  County, 
California;  excepting  therefrom  any  property 
previously  conveyed  to  the  State  of  California 
or  the  city  of  San  Diego  for  highway  pur- 
poses. 

Sec.  3.  The  deed  of  conveyance  executed 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  Include  the  con- 
ditions that  (a)  such  property  shall  be  held 
by  tlie  regents  of  the  University  of  California 
so  long  as  the  property  conveyed  shall  be 
used  for  educational  purposes;  ibi  if  at  any 
time  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  determines, 
upon  advice  received  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  that  the 
property  so  conveyed.  Is  not  held  .'or  such 
purposes,  title  thereto  shall  immediately 
revert  to  the  United  States;  and  (c)  In  the 
event  of  any  such  reversion,  title  to  all 
Improvements  made  thereon  by  the  regents 
of  the  University  of  California  during  Its 
occupancy  shall  vest  in  the  United  States 
without  payment  of  compensation  therefor 
Such  deed  of  conveyance  shall  be  subject 
to  such  other  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  may  deem  appropriate  to  pro- 
tect the  Interests  of  tlie  United  Svates 

Sec.  4.  The  regents  of  the  University  of 
California  may  exchange  portions  of  the 
property  described  In  section  2  for  other 
adjacent  lands  of  approximately  equal  value 
in  order  to  develop  such  property  boundiiries 
as  may  be  best  suited  f  jr  the  purposes  of 
the  University  of  California. 

Sec.  5.  Section  3  shall  be  applicable  in 
all  respects  to  any  land  received  by  the 
regents  of  the  University  of  California  under 
the  exchange  provisions  authorized  In  sec- 
tion 4,  and  any  land  conveyed  by  the  regents 
of  the  University  of  California  pursuant  to 
such  exchange  shall  be  received  by  the 
grantee  thereof  free  and  clear  (  f  the  condi- 
tions prescribed  In  the  first  sentence  of 
section  3. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  COHELAN  Mr.  Spraktr,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  r(.marks 
at  this  point  m  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
In  warm  support  of  this  measure  which 
I  have  joined  in  sponsoring — a  measure 
which  would  authorize  the  conveyance 
of  the  Camp  Matthews  property  to  the 
regents  of  the  University  of  California 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  commend 
the  distinguished  and  revered  chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vin- 
son], and  the  very  du^tinguislied  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Philbin!,  for 
their  efforts  in  bringing  this  measure  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia is  truly  one  of  the  great  educa- 
tional institutions  in  our  counti-y  today, 
llirough  its  programs  of  research  and 
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instruction  it  has  contributed  materially 
to  our  fund  of  knowledge,  and  to  our 
ability  to  use  it. 

The  importancf  of  this  bill  is  that  it 
would  make  po.s.sible  the  adequate  de- 
velopment of  another  aim  of  this  ureat 
university.  The  university  has  already 
acquired  500  acres  of  land  in  San  Dieeo 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  campus  and 
work  has  already  besun.  The  university, 
however,  expects  that  this  campus  will 
ultimately  need  to  accommodate:'  between 
25.000  and  27.500  students,  and  the  pres- 
ent Site  IS  insufficient  for  such  a  major 
operation  without  the  adjoining  Camp 
Matthews  pioperty. 

It  IS  true  that  the  university  could 
work  though  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration to  acquire  this  land.  This 
is  a  slow,  time-consummp  process, 
though,  and  the  university  needs  a  com- 
mitment now  if  it  is  to  j^roceed  with  the 
planning  and  funding  so  urgently  re- 
quired to  help  meet  the  constantly  prow- 
ing  demand  for  hiuh-caliber  education 
in  California  and  in  our   Nation 

Mr  Speaker,  all  administrative  de- 
partment.'- concerned,  and  particularly 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  have  given  their  approval  to 
this  letzislation.  llie  profxasal.  therefore. 
is  basically  sound;  the  need  is  equally 
great:  and  I  am  delighted  that  the  House 
has  taken  the  forward-looking  step  of 
approving  this  mea.'^ure  today 


MICHAEL  ANTHONY   DEDETSINAS 

The  Clerk  calh-d  the  bill  'HR  1598' 
for  the  relief  of  Michael  Dedetsinas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101  (a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
the  minor  child.  Michael  Dedetsinas  shall 
be  held  and  con.sidered  to  be  the  natural- 
born  alien  child  of  Mr  and  Mrs.  Stephen 
Papapanu.  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

With  the  "ollowing  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
'That.  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  Michael  An- 
thony Dedetj;lnas  may  be  classified  as  an 
eligible  orphi.n  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 101(b) (li(Fi  of  the  said  Act  and  a 
petition  may  be  filed  by  Mr  and  Mrs  Steven 
Papapanu,  cr.lzens  of  the  United  States  in 
behalf  of  the  said  Michael  Anthony  Dedet- 
sinas pursuar  t  to  section  205(b)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  subject  to  all 
the  conditiors  In  that  section  relating  to 
eligible  orphans  '■ 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  w  as  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  \v£is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Anthony  Dedetsinas." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Mr.  ELLSWORTH  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  pre.nidice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JANINA     TEKLA    GRUSZKOS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  H  R.  9472 » 
for  the  relief  of  Janina  Tekla  Gruszkos. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  the 
minor  child.  Janina  Tekla  Gruszkos,  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural- 
born  alien  child  of  Veronica  Gruszkos,  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States:  Prortded.  That  the 
natural  parents  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not. 
by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded 
any  right,  privilege  or  status  under  the  Im- 
migration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider wa*:  laid  on  the  table. 


DR    MEHMET  VECIHI  KAL^^YCIOGLU 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  -HR  12907' 
for  the  relief  of  Dr  Mehmtt  Vecihi 
Kalaycioplu. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Bf  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Ri'presenlatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amc'ica  in  Congress  a.'^^cviblcd.  Tliat.  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  D<jctor  Mehmet  Vecihi  Kalay- 
cloglu  shall  be  held  and  considered  w  have 
been  lawfuUy  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  July  1.  1957. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  at  the  end  of  the  bill,  cluange 
the  period  to  a  comma  and  add  the  follow- 
ing: "up)on  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
rifi'.ce  to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this 
Act  the  Secretary  of  State  siiall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota -control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first    year    tiiat    such    quota    is    available, 

"Sfc.  2  For  tiie  purposes  of  section  316  of 
The  Lmmigratlon  and  Nationality  Act.  Doctor 
Mehmet  Vecihi  Kalaycioglu  shall  be  held  and 
Considered  to  have  compiled  with  the  resi- 
dential and  pliyslcal  presence  requirements  of 
that  section  of  the  said  Act  " 

The  committee  amendment  was  apreed 
tu. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  en.tirosscd 
and  read  a  third  time,  v^as  read  the  tlurd 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ELAINE  VERONICA  CLARKE 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  1691' 
for  the  relief  of  Elaine  Veronica  Clarke. 


T.*DEUSZ  SOCHACKI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R  9893 > 
for  the  relief  of  Tadeusz  Sochacki. 

There  beinjz  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  It  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101 'a  >  (  27  i  '  A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
the  minor  child,  Tadeusz  Sochacki.  shall   be 


held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born 
child  of  Stanlslaw  and  Genevieve  Sochacki, 
citizens  of  the  United  States  Provided  That 
the  natural  parents  of  the  beneficiary  shall 
not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  ac- 
corded any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  Tadeusz  So- 
chacki may  be  classified  as  an  eligible  orphan 
within  the  meaning  of  section  101  (b)  ( 1 1  (F) 
of  the  said  Act  and  a  petition  may  be  fiJed 
by  Mr  and  Mrs  Stanlslaw  Sochacki.  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  In  behalf  of  the  said 
Tadeusz  Sochacki  pursuant  to  section  205(b) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
subject  to  all  the  conditions  In  that  section 
relating  to  eligible  orphans," 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONCETTA  MARIA,  ROSETTA    AND 
TOMASINO   MANGIARACINA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  12402) 
for  the  relief  of  Concetta  Maria.  Rosetta, 
and  Tomasino  Manpiaracina 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  c/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Concetta  Maria.  Rosetta.  and 
Tomasino  Mangiaracina.  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  pyermanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fees. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  aliens  as  provided  for  in  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  Stat-e  shall  ir.s:.ruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  three 
numbers  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 
■That,  the  Act  of  June  8  1962  (Private  Law 
87—409)  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "That,  for  the  purposes  of  section  101 
(a)(27)(B)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  Mrs.  Frances  Mangiaracina  and 
her  children,  Concetta  Maria,  Rosetta.  and 
Tomasino  Mangiaracina.  shall  be  considered 
to  be  returning  resident  aliens.'  " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CALOGERA   VIRONE    ME.^^-INA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  »H.R.  1362) 
for  the  relief  of  Calogcra  Virone  Mes- 
sina. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Ho-uic 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101ia>(27i(A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act    the 
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minor  child,  Calogera  Virone  Messina,  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural- 
born  alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Antonio 
Messina,  citizens  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  natural  parents  of  the  bene- 
ficiary shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage, 
be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  aft<'r  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That,  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  Calogera  Virone 
Messina  may  be  classified  as  an  eligible  or- 
phan within  the  meaning  or  section  lOlitat 
ll)(F)  of  the  said  act.  and  a  petition  may 
be  filed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Antonio  Messi:i.T. 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  behalf  of 
the  said  Calogera  Virone  Messina,  pursuant 
to  section  205(b)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  subject  to  all  the  conditions 
in  that  section  relating  to  eligible  orphans." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of 
the  Private  Calendar  be  suspended  at 
this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This 
ends  the  call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


REPORT  TO  THE  CONGRESS  BY  REP- 
RESENTATIVE JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 
ON  HIS  STLT3Y  OF  OUR  NATIONAL 
POLICY  TOWARD  CONTAMINA- 
TION OP  OUR  ENVIRONMENT  BY 
RADIOACTIVE  IODINE  FROM 
FALLOUT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  LMr.  Lindsay]  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a&k 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  months 
ago,  increasingly  widespread  alarm 
caused  by  reE>orts  of  rising  levels  of 
radioactive  iodine  in  milk  prompted 
me  to  urge  President  Kennedy  and 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
to  inform  the  people  about  the  prob- 
lem of  radioactive  fallout.  It  had  be- 
come, by  that  time,  quite  obvious  that 
public  concern  was  not  being  relieved  by 
reassurances  from  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral officials  that  there  was  "nothing  to 
worry  about."  In  fact,  the  very  vague- 
ness of  many  of  these  statements  tended 
to  intensify  people's  fears  that  some- 
thing was  being  kept  from  them.  The 
situation  clearly  substantiated  what  the 
Public  Health  Service  had  pointed  out 
in  March  of  this  year  in  a  relea.se  which 
stated: 

Experience  has  shown  that  withholding 
data  not  only  is  undesirable  generally,  but 


also  tends  to  Intensify  public  concern.  In 
the  absence  of  official  statements  the  vac- 
uum often  Is  filled  by  Information  from 
other  sources  that  may  be  Incomplete  or 
Inacc  orate. 

Last  October  the  British  people  re- 
ceived from  Prime  Minister  Macmillan 
a  fo:,-thright  statement  of  the  counter- 
measures  that  the  British  Government 
is  prepared  to  implement  if  and  when 
their  daily  milk  sampling  network  re- 
veals dangerous  levels  of  iodine  13L  In 
place  of  such  a  reasonable,  responsible 
and  informative  statement,  the  Ameri- 
can people  received  from  their  Presi- 
dent this  June  a  vague  reassurance  that 
there  was  not  any  danger  from  fallout 
from  nuclear  testing,  nor  would  there  be 
any  danger  in  the  future. 

How  does  President  Kennedy's  pro- 
nouncement square  with  the  facts?  This 
is  a  loaded  question  in  view  of  the  dif- 
ficulty that  one  encounters  in  trying  to 
learn  the  facts.  However,  from  reports 
of  the  Public  Health  Service,  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Radiation, 
the  Federal  Radiation  Council,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the 
United  Nations  Scientific  Committee  on 
the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation,  as  well 
as  frc>m  newspapers  and  my  correspond- 
ence with  people  and  organizations 
throughout  the  country,  I  have  pieced 
together  what  is,  I  hope,  a  reasonably 
accurate  picture  of  the  iodine  131  prob- 
lem. I  am  taking  the  floor  today  to 
present  the  information  that  I  have 
gathered  in  3  months  of  research. 
I  feel  that  it  is  essential  that  this  ma- 
terial be  fully  laid  out  and  made  available 
to  the  people.  This  issue  is  deeply  tied 
in  with  the  ancient  governmental  ques- 
tion of  the  public's  right  to  know.  I  do 
not  wish  by  this  speech  to  fan  a  lot  of 
emotions,  particularly  in  those  quarters 
where  there  has  previously  been  an  un- 
informed, emotional  response.  Rather,  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  long-range  problem  which 
could  become  an  immediate  problem, 
but  which  does  not  need  to  if  we  get  to 
work  now. 

Iodine  131  is  a  radioactive  isotope 
which  is  released  during  nuclear  ex- 
plosions. The  isotope  has  a  half-life  of 
8  days  which  means  that  in  a  period  of  a 
few  weeks  it  decays  into  harmlcssness. 
However,  if  it  is  consumed  by  human  be- 
ings while  it  is  still  potent,  it  concen- 
trates in  and  irradiates  the  thyroid 
gland,  possibly  causing  such  disturbances 
as  thyroid  cancer. 

It  is  thought  that  iodine  131  is  more 
likely  to  be  harmful  to  infants  than  to 
adult.s.  Infant  and  embryonic  children 
are  particularly  susceptible  to  radioac- 
tive iodine  because  their  small,  rapidly 
growing  thyroid  glands  concentrate  the 
isotope  so  cfTiciently.  Thus,  it  is  espe- 
cially important  that  infants,  pregnant 
womtn  and  nursing  mothers  be  pro- 
tected from  iodine  131. 

When  the  most  recent  U.S.  series  of 
nuclear  tests  was  planned,  it  was  thought 
that  ;odine  131  would  present  no  fallout 
hazard;  supposedly  the  radioactive  io- 
dine would  have  decayed  into  harmlcss- 
ness by  the  time  it  had  descended  from 
the  upper  atmosphere  to  the  earth's 
surface.     When  President  Kennedy  an- 


nounced the  tests  on  March  2.  1962.  he 
said: 

These  tests  are  to  be  conducted  under 
conditions  which  restrict  the  radioactive 
fallout  to  an  absolute  minimum,  far  less 
than  the  contamination  created  by  last  fall's 
Soviet  series.  By  paying  careful  attention 
to  location,  wind,  and  weather  conditions. 
and  by  holding  these  tests  over  the  open  sea, 
we  Intend  to  rule  out  any  problem  of  fallout 
in  the  Immediate  area  of  testing.  Moreover, 
we  will  hold  the  Increase  In  radiation  In  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  where  nearly  all  fall- 
out will  occur,  to  a  very  low  level. 

Unfortunately,  things  did  not  go  quite 
as  planned.  Rainstorms  caused  the 
fallout  to  be  deposited  sooner  than  had 
been  expected.  Then,  too.  fallout  from 
some  of  the  smaller,  low  altitude  explo- 
sions did  not  take  as  long  to  descend  as 
would  have  been  desirable. 

Consequently,  radioactive  fallout  laden 
with  iodine  131  has  been  deposited  on 
fields  and  pastures,  particularly,  as  it  has 
turned  out,  in  areas  of  the  Midwest. 
Contamination  of  vegetables  is  not  really 
a  problem:  the  length  of  time  required 
to  process  and  distribute  them  is  gen- 
erally sufficient  to  guarantee  their  safety. 
However,  milk  is  another  matter  en- 
tirely. Milk  is  processed  rapidly.  The 
time  lapse  between  the  consumption  of 
contaminated  grass  by  cows  and  the  con- 
sumption of  milk  by  people  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  permit  iodine  131  to  decay. 

How  do  we  know  when  the  levels  of 
iodine  131  in  the  diet  are  excessive? 
That  is  a  good  question  because  it  gets  us 
into  the  story  of  some  of  the  most  in- 
genious administrative  doubletalk  of  our 
time — the  radiation  protection  guides 
established  by  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council.  Tlie  FRC  consists  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; Defense;  Commerce;  Agriculture: 
and  Labor;  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Set  up  in 
1959.  the  FRC  was  authorized,  first  by 
Executive  order  and  then  by  statute,  "to 
advise  the  President  with  respect  to  radi- 
ation matters  directly  or  indirectly  af- 
fecting health,  including  guidance  to 
Federal  agencies  in  the  formulation  of 
radiation  standards  and  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  execution  of  programs  of 
cooperation  with  States."  As  part  of  its 
compliance  with  these  duties,  the  FRC 
established  the  radiation  protection 
guides.  Formulating  the.se  guides  was  a 
matter  of  balancing  the  known  benefiLs 
of  radiation  against  its  possible  hazards. 
We  know  what  some  of  the  benefits  of 
radiation  would  be.  In  industry  and 
medicine,  for  example,  but  we  did  not 
know  a  great  deal  about  the  effects  of 
radiation  on  man,  particularly  at  the 
low  levels  of  exposure  which  result  from 
fallout.  This  theory  of  benefit  versus 
risk  coupled  with  the  Council's  belief 
that  there  were  insufficient  data  to  pro- 
vide a  firm  basis  for  evaluating  radia- 
tion effects  for  all  types  and  levels  of 
radiation,  seemed  to  call  for  guidelines 
which  would  allow  a  certain  amount  of 
discretion  depending  on  circumstances 

Consequently,  the  Council  established 
a  graded  system  of  recommended  actions 
for  normal  peacetime  operations  based 
on  three  ranges  of  radiation  exposure: 

Range  I— Iodine  131.  0  to  10  micro - 
microcuries  per  day:  Intakes  falling  into 
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this  range  would  not  imder  nonnal  con- 
ditions be  exptH^ted  to  r^rult  In  any  ap- 
preciable number  of  Individuals  In  the 
population  reaching  a  large  fraction  of 
the  radiation  protection  guide.  There- 
fore, if  calcula  iions  based  upon  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  sources  of  release  of  radio- 
active materials  to  the  environment  in- 
dicate that  intakes  of  the  population  are 
in  this  range,  t.he  only  action  required  is 
surveillance  adequate  to  provide  reason- 
able confirmation  of  calculations. 

Range  II — Iodine  131.  10  to  100  mlcro- 
microcuries  per  day:  Intakes  falling 
into  this  range  would  be  expected  to 
result  in  average  exposures  to  popula- 
tion groups  net  exceeding  the  radiation 
protection  guide.  Therefore,  such  in- 
takes call  for  active  surveillance  and 
routine  control. 

Routine  control  of  useful  applications 
of  radiation  and  atomic  energy  should 
be  such  that  e:icpected  average  exposures 
of  suitable  samples  of  an  exp>osed  popu- 
lation group  v.'ill  not  exceed  the  upper 
value  of  range  II.  The  sample  should  be 
taken  with  due  regard  for  the  most  sen- 
sitive population  elements.  Control  ac- 
tions for  intakes  in  range  II  would  give 
primary  emphttsis  to  three  things:  First, 
assuring  by  action  primarily  directed  at 
any  trend  sharply  upward  that  average 
levels  do  not  rije  above  range  11;  second, 
assuring  by  actions  primarily  directed 
either  at  either  specific  causes  of  the  en- 
vironmental exi)osure  levels  encountered 
or  at  the  envi-onment  that  a  limit  is 
placed  on  any  tc?ndencies  of  specific  pop- 
ulation segments  to  rise  above  the  radi- 
ation protection  guides;  and.  third,  re- 
ducing the  levels  of  exposure  to  seg- 
ments of  the  papulation  furthest  above 
the  average  or  tending  to  exceed  range 
II. 

Range  III— Iodine  131.  100  to  1.000 
micromicrocurics  per  day:  Intakes  with- 
in this  range  would  be  presumed  to  re- 
sult in  exposures  exceeding  the  radia- 
tion protection  guides  if  continued  for  a 
sufficient  period  of  time.  However, 
transient  rates  of  intake  within  this 
range  could  oc<;ur  without  the  popula- 
tion group  exceeding  the  radiation  pro- 
tection guides  il  the  circumstances  were 
such  that  the  annual  average  intake  fell 
within  range  II  Dr  lower.  Therefore,  any 
iiUake  within  tliis  range  must  be  evalu- 
ated from  the  point  of  view  of  the  radi- 
ation protection  guides  and  if  necessary, 
appropriate  po.sitive  control  measures 
instituted. 

A  casual  glance  at  this  official  outline 
of  the  radiation  protection  guides  leaves 
one  quite  impressed.  On  paper,  they 
seem  quite  adequate.  But  what  happens 
in  practice?  Let's  examine  the  phrase 
"active  surveillance"  for  a  moment. 
When  levels  of  Iodine  131  content  in 
milk  reached  range  II,  the  Public  Health 
Service  accelerated  its  milk  sampling 
procedure  from  a  weekly  to  a  biweekly 
schedule.  You  will  remember  that  Great 
Britain  operates  a  daily  sampling  system. 
However,  by  the  time  these  samples  are 
processed  and  data  reaches  the  Public 
Health  Service,  the  information  is  often 
no  longer  usefu".  This  is  certainly  true 
by  the  time  the  information  reaches  the 
public.  The  people  receive  month-old 
data  from  PHS  news  releases — if  their 
newspapers  bot.ier  to  pick  up  the  re- 
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leases,  that  is.  By  subscribing  to  Radio- 
logical Health  at  a  cost  of  |5  per  year, 
interested  parties  can  get  information 
which  is  2  to  3  months  old,  if  not  older. 
Perhaps  this  time  lapse  does  not  make 
any  difference  in  the  case  of  strontium 
90— half-life  27.7  years — or  cesium  137— 
half-life  30.5  years — but  when  we  are 
dealing  with  iodine  131  it  makes  a  great 
difference  because  prompt  action  can 
provide  almost  complete  protection  from 
this  short-lived  isotope. 

As  one  woman  wrote  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  *rom 
Massachusetts,  Representative  Silvio  O. 
CoNTE,  who  is  also  very  concerned  about 
this  problem: 

Since  Iodine  131  levels  vary  from  day  to 
day.  It  would  do  me  no  good  to  read  In  the 
Public  Health  Service  mags^lne  about  the 
radioactive  content  of  milk  I  have  already 
consumed. 

I  also  want  to  take  issue  with  the  way 
that  material  which  is  released  to  the 
public  Is  presented.  Here  is  a  choice 
example  of  statistical  machinations.  For 
one  thing,  averaging  out  the  measure- 
ments taken  at  the  61  stations  in  the  milk 
sampling  network  encourages  mislead- 
ing newspaper  reports.  Many  people, 
seeing  that  the  national  average  is  up. 
but  not  finding  a  measurement  lor  any 
area  near  their  home,  become  extremely 
concerned,  often  needlessly.  Such  re- 
porting may  also  tend  to  blunt  concern 
in  areas  which  should  be  acting.  A 
sharp  rise  in  a  few  areas  may  cause  only 
a  small  rise  in  the  national  average,  but 
be  extremely  significant  in  the  affected 
areas. 

Reports  dealing  with  the  risks  posed 
by  fallout  tend  to  be  confusing,  too. 
Unfortunately,  not  all  statements  deal 
so  clearly  with  the  meaning  behind  the 
figures  as  does  Report  No.  3  of  the  Fed- 
eral Radiation  Council  which  states: 

Finally,  any  proper  understanding  of  esti- 
mates In  this  field  must  take  Into  account 
the  many  different  ways  In  which  similar 
or  even  Identical  data  can  be  expressed. 
Many  of  the  apparent  differences  among 
scientists  arise  from  different  forms  of  pres- 
entation. Two  approaches  have  been  used. 
One  estimates  the  risk  of  damage  to  a  single 
person.  This  risk  Is  extremely  small  In  com- 
parison with  others  which  people  normally 
accept.  The  second  approach  considers  pos- 
sible effects  on  a  large  population  for  a 
year  or  a  generation  or  for  several  genera- 
tions totaling  hundreds  of  years.  Even  a  very 
small  proportion  of  affected  individuals  will. 
In  a  very  large  population  for  a  long  period 
of  time,  amount  to  an  impressive  total 
number  of  individuals. 

Some  of  the  tables  used  by  the  FRC 
in  this  report  show  just  how  significant 
these  different  interpretations  can  be. 
A  table  dealing  with  the  next  70  years  in 
the  United  States,  for  example,  estimates 
the  number  of  additional  cases  of  leu- 
kemia and  bone  cancer  from  all  tests 
through  1961  as  0-2000  and  0-700,  re- 
spectively. The  risks  to  an  individual  of 
developing  these  diseases  are  0-1,  100,000 
and  0-1  300,000.  Another  table  illus- 
trates that  the  risk  to  an  individual  in 
the  next  generation  of  a  gross  physical 
or  mental  defect  being  caused  from  all 
tests  through  1961  is  1  ^1.000,000.  Note 
that  these  estimates  do  not  deal  with 
the  effects  of  fallout  from  the  1962  tests. 
We  are  left  with  a  numbers  game  in 


which  tlie  people  who  cite  the  figure* 
showing  a  substantial  number  of  defects 
in  future  generations  are  called  alarmists 
and  those  who  point  to  statistics  demon- 
strating a  minuscule  risk  to  the  individ- 
ual are  ii^cused  of  indifference  and  cal- 
lousness 

Yet  tliese  questions,  involving  an  is- 
sue as  weighty  as  the  right  of  the  public 
to  an  obsective.  meaningful  presentation 
of  information,  pale  in  the  face  of  the 
problemji  that  one  encounters  deeper  in 
the  morass  of  top  level  policymaking. 
What  happened,  for  example,  to  the 
routine  control  that  was  supposed  to  be 
instituted  when  radiation  levels  were  in 
range  II?  Not  much.  The  need  for 
routine  control  was  shelved  with  the  aid 
of  a  heretofore  undefined  safety  valve 
contained  in  the  FRC  reports — the 
phrase  'normal  peacetime  operations" 
Temporfi.rily,  policymakers  had  found 
an  excuse  for  not  invoking  control  meas- 
ures whtai,  on  the  basis  of  the  radiation 
protection  guides,  they  seemed  to  be 
called  for.  These  guides  were  devel- 
oped, they  said,  for  industrial  exposure 
only  and  were  not  meant  to  apply  to 
fallout.  To  date,  it  is  still  unclear  to  me 
just  whai;  guides,  if  any.  are  meant  to  be 
applied  to  fallout.  This  is  but  one  facet 
of  the  ccnfusion  which  continues  to  be 
the  outstanding  feature  of  our  Nation's 
fallout  pcllcy. 

An  asiject  of  the  fallout  situation 
which  has  stirred  up  even  more  heated 
controversy  than  the  RPG's  is  the  prob- 
lem of  countermeasures.  The  May  1962 
report  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Radiation  defines  a  clear  set 
of  criteria  for  evaluating  countermeas- 
ures. A  oountermeasure.  useful  to  nub- 
ile healtli,  must  be  effective,  safe  and 
practical  Furthermore,  responsibility 
and  authority  for  its  application  must 
be  well  defined.  In  addition,  its  impact 
on  the  public,  industry,  agriculture,  and 
Government  must  be  considered.  As  the 
advisory  committee  f>oints  out.  few 
countermeasures  meet  these  require- 
ments in  all  respects.  This,  it  seems  to 
me.  is  another  vital  reason  for  keeping 
the  public  adequately  informed  in 
matters  of  radioactive  contamination.  I 
have  seen  case  after  case  in  which  people 
who  felt  that  the  Government  was  in- 
different to  the  fallout  problem  went 
ahead  on  their  own  and  instituted  coun- 
termeasures. As  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Radiation  points  out.  such 
action  mf.y  be  more  hazardous  than  the 
radiation  which  they  are  meant  to 
counteract.  I  was  especially  concerned 
to  learn  tiiat  doctors,  the  one  group  that 
should,  fcr  the  sake  of  the  public  wel- 
fare, be  the  best  informed,  have  often 
been  tlie  most  in  doubt.  I  heard  from 
one  womiin  in  New  York  City  whose 
pediatrician  had  advised  her  to  remove 
fresh  mili  from  her  children's  diet — 
this  at  a  time  when  radioactive  iodine 
levels  in  milk  were  quite  low.  In  Wis- 
consin, eight  physiciaiis  endorsed  a 
report  that  was  prepared  by  the  En- 
\'ironmental  Hazards  Committee  of  the 
Madison  Women  for  Peace  and  dis- 
tributed tc  doctors. 

This  report  advocated  that  stable  cal- 
cium and  iodine  be  prescribed  for  cliil- 
dren  as  diluents  for  dietary  strontiimi 
90  and  Iodine  131,    But  these  measures 
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do  not  fulfill  one  of  the  most  important 
criteria  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Radiation — safety.  With  re- 
gard to  iodine,  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Radiation  report  advises 
that  its  use  as  a  countermeasure 
"should  usually  be  reserved  for  limited 
application  due  to  dangers  inherent  in 
the  administration  of  food  additives  and 
medicants  to  large  population  groups. 
For  example,  the  inhalation  of  radio- 
iodine  by  the  population  downwind  from 
certain  nuclear  accidents  may  be  one 
instance  in  which  these  countermeas- 
ures  can  be  quite  useful."  Of  the  manip- 
ulation of  dietary  calcium  the  rep>ort 
says: 

Many  uncertainties  exist  concerning  the 
effects  on  nutrition  and  health  of  hlga  cal- 
cium Intakes  over  long  periods  of  time  In 
both  humans  and  dairy  herds.  Therefore, 
supplementation  of  diets  with  stable  cal- 
cium Is  not  presently  recommended. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  no  counter- 
measures  can  pass  muster  with  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Radiation. 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Radia- 
tion supports  placing  young  children, 
lactating  mothers,  smd  pregnant  women 
on  evaported  milk  or  powdered  dry  skim 
milk.  This  is  the  action  which  Great 
Britain  is  prepared  to  take,  at  least  for 
children  up  to  1  year  of  age,  if  it  should 
become  necessary. 

Another  measure  which  meets  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Radia- 
tion test  has  already  been  instituted  in 
Utah  and  in  Minnesota.  I  refer  to  the 
feeding  of  dairy  cows  with  uncontami- 
nated  feed  or  with  feed  which  has  been 
stored  long  enough  for  its  radioactivity 
to  decay.  When  iodine  131  levels  rose 
sharply  in  northeastern  Utah  as  a  re- 
sult of  nuclear  explosions  in  Nevada, 
milk  from  the  affected  counties  was 
diverted  from  the  fresh  milk  supply  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  was  sent  instead  to 
processing  plants  to  be  made  into  cheese 
or  other  dairy  products. 

In  Minnesota,  milk  producers  are  being 
paid  a  premium  for  milk  from  herds  fed 
on  aged  feed.  I  might  point  out  that  as 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine,  in 
both  these  cases,  positive  action  was 
taken  by  the  State  officials  rather  than 
by  Federal  authorities. 

Taking  the  next  logical  step  in  an 
examination  of  our  fallout  policy  in- 
volves considering  why  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  not  established  a  countermeas- 
ure program.  The  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Radiation  report  belies 
the  suggestion  that  Federal  officials  are 
not  aware  of  the  problem.  In  recom- 
mending that  full  support  be  given  to 
an  intensive  countermeasure  research 
and  development  program  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
the  committee  states: 

Unless  this  effort  is  undertaken  now.  the 
Nation  may  well  be  faced  In  a  few  years  with 
contamination  problems  which  cannot  easily 
be  solved. 

Thus,  lipservlce  Is  paid  to  the  severity 
of  the  problem  but  still  nothing  is  done. 
Perhaps  this  is  because  of  the  lack  of 
properly  constituted  lines  of  authority. 
Not  only  are  we  without  a  clear  deflni- 


would  be  responsible  for  instituting  a 
countermeasure  policy  if  we  had  one. 

My  investigation  of  our  fallout  policy 
led  me  to  dead  ends  on  questions  of  radi- 
ation protection  guides,  countermeas- 
ures,  and  responsibility. 

It  seemed  impossible  to  mc  that  there 
could  be  no  answers  to  these  questions, 
so  I  turned  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  and  to  President  Ken- 
nedy for  further  information.  On  June 
21  I  wrote  to  President  Kennedy  and 
to  the  Honorable  Chet  Holiheld,  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Congre-ssional  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  meaningful  evaluation  of  the 
fallout  problem  as  well  as  a  statement 
of  what  countermcasures  are  contem- 
plated and  under  what  circumstances 
action  would  be  taken.  I  received  an 
immediate  and  helpful  reply  from  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  Congressman  Melvin 
Price,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Research.  I>evelopment.  and  Radiation  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
I  might  add  at  this  point  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  HolifieldI 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Price]  together  with  their  colleagues  and 
staff  on  the  Joint  Committee  have  long 
been  working  to  clear  up  these  issues. 
They  have  pursued  the  matter  diligently 
and  responsibly,  in  hearings  and  in  ex- 
tensive correspondence  with  the  FRC. 
Their  caliber  of  work  is  a  credit  both 
to  the  Con;iress  and  to  the  Nation. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Price]  was  kind  enough  to  send  me  a 
copy  of  the  very  excellent  letter  which 
he  and  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Congressman  Holifield,  had  sent  to  the 
Honorable  Abraham  Ribicoff,  then 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council,  following  the  subcommittee 
hearings  on  "Radiation  Standards.  In- 
cluding Fallout"  which  were  conducted 
June  4-7,  1962.  In  this  letter,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Holifield] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Price]  did  a  first-rate  job  of  pinpoint- 
ing the  issues  which  demand  immediate 
clarification.  Pointing  out  the  degree 
of  uncertainty  and  confusion  on  matters 
of  fallout  policy  which  was  apparent 
among  the  distinguished  roster  of  wit- 
nesses who  testified  at  the  hearings,  the 
Congressmen  told  Mr.  Ribicoff  that  they 
deemed  it  of  utmost  importance  to  have 
his  responje  to  the  following  questions: 

(1)  Are  the  numerical  values  of  the  radia- 
tion protection  guides  established  by  the 
Federal  Radiation  Council  the  sole  or  prin- 
cipal crlterli  now  used  In  evaluating  when 
undesirable  levels  of  radioactive  nuclides 
from  fallout  have  been  reached? 

(2)  If  so,  is  this  use  of  the  present  numer- 
ical values  of  the  guides  sufficient  to  Indi- 
cate when  .ind  what  action  Is  appropriate 
to  protect  public  health? 

(3)  If  not.  Is  the  development  of  further 
or  supplementary  criteria  needed,  and  If  so. 
Is  It  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Radia- 
tion Council  or  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
or  others  to  develop  and  Implement  such 
criteria? 

They  also  requested  Mr.  Riblcoff's 
views  "on  the  current  status  of  legal  au- 


hearings  "that  the  actual  implementa- 
tion of  countermcasures  would  have  to 
be  accomplished  by  State  health  author- 
ities but  no  indication  was  given  as  to 
whether  the  States  have  the  necessary 
authority  and  means  of  administration 
to  accomplish  the  countermcasures." 

Pointing  out  the  importance  of  these 
matters,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Holifield]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Price]  requested  a  meeting 
between  the  staffs  of  the  Federal  Radia- 
tion Council  and  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  "to  explore  these 
problems  further." 

When  I  wrote  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Price  1  asking  whether  this 
meeting  of  the  staffs  had  taken  place 
and  whether  it  had  produced  any  clari- 
fication of  the  issues  at  hand.  I  received 
a  reply  so  astounding  that  I  think  it  war- 
rants being  cited  in  full  and  I  have  the 
permission  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Price]  to  do  so: 

July  12,  1962 
Hon.  John  V.  Lindsay, 
House  of  Representatives 

Dear  Mr.  Lindsay  :  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  July  5,  1962,  concerning  the  cur- 
rent fallout  situation. 

I  would  first  of  all  like  to  thank  you  for 
your  kind  remarks  concerning  our  recent 
subcommittee  hearings  on  "Radiation  Stand- 
ards, Including  Fallout." 

The  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  did  meet 
with  the  staff  of  the  Federal  Riidlatlon  Coun- 
cil as  It  was  previously  planned.  The  var- 
ious questions  enumerated  In  our  letter  to 
Mr.  Ribicoff  as  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Ra- 
diation Council  were  discussed  at  some 
length.  It  wiis  concluded  that  at  a  sched- 
uled meeting  by  the  Federal  Radiation  Coun- 
cil to  be  held  in  mid-July  our  letter  to  them 
would  be  discussed  and  an  answer  from  them 
In  writing  would  follow. 

There  was  partial  clarification  of  some  of 
our  questions  at  the  meeting  in  June  men- 
tioned above.  Concerning  the  question. 
"tire  the  numerical  values  of  the  radiation 
protection  guides  established  by  the  Fed- 
eral Radiation  Council  the  sole  or  principal 
criteria  now  used  In  evaluating  when  unde- 
sirable levels  of  radioactive  nuclides  from 
fallout  have  been  reached?"  the  Informal 
response  was  yes.  The  answer  wiis  no  to 
the  question;  "If  so.  is  this  use  of  the  pres- 
ent numerical  values  of  the  guides  sufli- 
clent  to  Indicate  when  and  what  action  is 
appropriate  to  protect  public  health?" 

We  win  be  pleased  to  send  you  a  copy  of 
their  full  answer  when  we  receive  it. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Melvin  Price, 
Chairman,   Subcommittee   on   Research, 
Development  and  Radiation. 

While  ofiBcials  at  every  level  of  the 
Government  are  reassunng  the  public 
that  there  is  nothing  to  fear  from  fall- 
out, the  staff  of  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council  is  informally  admitting  that  the 
numerical  guidelines  which  are  the  sole 
criteria  for  evaluating  when  there  Is  too 
much  radioactivity  in  the  environment 
are  not  sufficient  to  indicate  when  and 
what  action  is  appropriate  to  protect 
public  health.  A  further  clarification  of 
this  statement  came  in  an  August  17  let- 
ter from  the  FRC  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee. This  letter  pointed  out  that  the 
radiation  protection  guides  serve  only  as 
an  indication  of  the  need  to  consider  ac- 
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The  FRC  fur Jier  pointed  out  that  the 
radiation  protection  guides  were,  of 
course,  not  metint  to  indicate  when  and 
what  action  should  be  taken.  Granted 
the  guidelines  jihould  not  be  expected  to 
Indicate  exactly  what  action  should  be 
taken.  It  seems  clear  to  me,  however, 
that  they  should  give  some  indication 
of  when  action  should  be  taken.  But  the 
Council  says  no.  Why  the  Council  says 
this  is  hard  to  explain.  It  is  either  de- 
liberate use  of  an  escape  hatch  or  mas- 
sive indecision  or  division  In  the  Coun- 
cUs  own  ranks  Apparently  the  Council 
believes  that  aj-guing  the  thesis  that  the 
radiation  protection  guides  indicate  only 
the  need  for  further  evaluation  relieves 
it  of  responsibility  for  answering  ques- 
tions about  the  criteria  that  will  be  used 
in  such  evaluai.ions.  The  Federal  Radi- 
ation Council  apparently  feels  that  it 
overcommltted  itself  when  it  set  up  the 
radiation  protection  guide.  Con.se- 
quently  It  has  been  backing  down  ever 
since.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  has  woiked  long  and  hard  to  ex- 
pose the  vagueness  of  previous  policy 
pronouncemenis  of  the  FRC.  This  most 
recent  loophole  cannot  be  left  open  any 
longer  than  the  other."?  were. 

I  found  the  ITXC's  inadvertent  admis- 
sion particularly  distressing  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  "  had  not  yet  received  a 
reply  to  the  following  letter  which  I  had 
sent  to  President  Kennedy  on  June  21 : 

June  21.  1963. 
The  Phesident, 
Thr  White  House. 
Washington    P  C 

Dear  Mr.  Pres::de?*t;  As  I  am  sure  you  are 
aware,  the  continuing  reports  of  contamina- 
tion of  milk  by  iodine  131  In  fallout  Is  giving 
rise  to  Increasini?  concern  on  the  part  of  a 
large  segment  cf  the  American  people.  I 
feel  that  this  anxiety  has  been  aggravated 
by  the  confusion  and  lack  of  knowledpe 
which  these  reports  Indicate*  In  the  June 
15,  1902,  edition  of  the  New  York  Times,  for 
example,  there  appeared  an  article  by  Mr. 
John  Finney  which  referred  to  "confusion 
and  uncertalnt>"  among  Presidential  ad- 
visers and  to  "the  unres<ilved  question  of 
when  countermea.'^ures  would  be  ordered 
against  the  radioactive  Iodine  In  milk  con- 
tam!nat.ed  by  fa  lout  " 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  this  week, 
I  told  my  colleagues  of  the  difficulty  which 
I  and  my  staff  have  encountered  when  we 
have  tried  to  oDtaln  the  facts  and  figures 
which  are  essential  to  even  a  superficial 
understundii  g  of  the  fallout  situation.  The 
Public  Health  Service  has  referred  to  a  guide- 
line for  maximum  exposure  to  radioactive 
Iodine,  but  apparently  this  guideline  was 
established  for  industrial  exposure  and  was 
not  meant  to  apply  to  fallout. 

The  recent  hearings  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy's  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
search, Development  and  Radiation  have 
failed  to  provide  any  assurance  either  that 
we  have  perfected  feasible  count  ermeasurea 
or  that  we  would  know  exactly  when  to  use 
countermea.'^urefi  If  we  had  them. 

An  I  t'^ld  my  colleagues  In  the  Houfe.  there 
Is  no  room  for  unresolved  questions  where 
public  henlth  iJ  concerned.  When  we  are 
dealing  with  huiiian  lives,  we  cannot  tolerate 
half-knowledge  and  evasiveness. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  must  ask  you 
to  provide  the  American  people  with  a  mean- 
ingful evaluation  of  the  fallout  situation  am 
well  as  a  complete  statement  of  what  coun- 
termeasurcs  an;  contemplated  and  under 
what  clrcumst.nncea  action  would  b*  taken. 
If  the  facts  art  not  immediately  available, 
then  I  ask  that  you  step  up  reaearch  In  thl« 


critical   area   \intil   the  situation   has   been 
clarified  and  the  people  have  been  informed. 
Respectfully, 

John  V.  Lindsay, 
Member  of  Congress. 

In  the  month-long  interim  between 
my  letter  to  the  President  and  the  reply 
that  I  finally  received  from  Dr.  Jerome 
Wiesner,  the  President's  chief  science 
adviser,  I  received  two  phone  calls  from 
the  White  House  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  reassuring  me  that  a  reply 
would  shortly  be  forthcoming.  I  was, 
thus,  encouraged  to  believe  that  perhaps 
a  certain  amount  of  soul-searching  and 
deliberation  was  going  into  the  drafting 
of  a  reply.  Unfortunately.  I  was  mis- 
taken. For  the  Record.  I  would  like  to 
cite  Dr.  Wiesner 's  letter  in  full: 

Ex.'ixrijnvE  Office  of  the  Presi- 
lENT,  Office  or  Science  and 
Technology, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  20,  1962. 
Hon.  John  V   Lindsay, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Lindsay;  Tlie  President  has  asked 
that  I  reply  to  your  letter  of  June  21  con- 
cerning contamination  of  milk  by  the  radio- 
active iodine  in  fallout. 

As  you  know,  the  problem  of  fallout  from 
the  nuclear  tests  has  been  receiving  con- 
tinuing attention  from  the  Public  Health 
Service,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
the  Federal  R.adlatlon  Coimcll.  A  compre- 
hensive report  on  the  health  hazards  of  fall- 
out was  recently  released  by  the  Federal 
Radiation  Council.  A  copy  Is  attached. 
This  report  covered  all  testing  through  1961. 
The  tests.  In  1962,  plus  the  Soviet  series  in 
late  1961,  arc  estimated  to  represent  an  ad- 
dition of  about  one-third  to  all  previous 
fallout. 

We  have  a  very  extensive  network  of 
stations  throughout  the  country  monitoring 
radioactivity  Including  iodine.  Various  sta- 
tions measure  air.  water,  milk,  food,  and 
animal  fodder  to  determine  activity  present. 
At  a  number  of  universities  and  Government 
laboratories  the  radioactivity  Is  measured  In 
people.  The  data  obtained  Is  pubhshea 
weekly  by  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
distributed  to  Governmeiit  agencies  and  to 
State  health  departments  and  In  addition 
once  a  month  a  complete  document  is  pub- 
lished summarizing  the  data.  Many  news- 
papers publish  daily  radioactivity  levels. 

In  recent  weeks  there  has  been  a  special 
concern  about  radioactive  Iodine.  Iodine  Is 
a  naturally  occurring  element  which  nor- 
mally concentrates  in  the  thyroid  gland  of 
man.  One  of  the  Isotopes  produced  in  the 
fission  process  Is  a  radioactive  form  of 
Iodine— iodine  131— which  Is  taken  up  as 
readily  as  natural  Iodine  by  the  thyroid 
This  isotope  has  a  short  half-life — 8  days. 
The  major  source  of  exposure  to  the  popula- 
tion Is  from  the  Ingestion  of  milk.  Because 
of  the  concern  about  possible  health  hazards, 
the  biological  effects  or  radiation  of  the 
thyroid  gland  with  radioactive  Iodine  have 
recently  been  reviewed  by  the  Committee 
on  Biological  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation  cf 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Tlie  question  of  countermeasures  h.is  re- 
ceived considerable  attention  over  the  past 
decade,  and  a  recent  report  to  the  Public 
Health  Service  again  emphasized  the  Im- 
portance of  developing  Improved  systems, 
should  their  use  bee  me  necessary  Several 
countermeftpures  for  radioactive  iodine  are 
now  available,  and  research  Is  continuing  to 
determine  If  new  approaches  can  be  de- 
signed. Supplemental  funds  have  been  re- 
quested from  the  Congress  to  determine  the 
practicality  of  extending  the  Beltsvllle  pilot 
plant  operation  on  removal  of  stror.tlum 
from  milk  to  a  full  scale  dairy  plant.  Simi- 
lar work  relative  to  radioactive  Iodine  Is 
BtiU  in  the  laboratory  phase  of  development. 


Countermeasrures  are  not  required  at  this 
time.  However,  the  capability  of  the  sor- 
veillance  network,  the  data  upon  which  to 
interpret  the  radiation  levels  In  terms  of 
their  posfilble  biological  effects,  and  the 
availability  of  effective  countermeasures, 
should  they  become  necessary,  all  are  Inte- 
grated to  provide  the  American  people  pro- 
tection from  radlolodlne. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JzaoicK  B   Wiesner. 

This  letter  makes  me  doubt  seriously 
whether  :-ny  letter  was  even  read  over  at 
the  White  House.  The  final  paragraph 
is  so  obtuse  and  inaccurate  as  to  suggest 
either  that  the  Presidents  science  ad- 
visers are  unfamiliar  with  our  fallout 
policy  or  that  the  White  House  is  delib- 
erately being  evasive. 

The  theor:-'  is  popularly  advanced  that 
the  administration  refuses  to  act  fo  • 
fear  that  any  action  it  might  take  to  al- 
leviate the  fallout  hazard  would  provide 
additional  ammuniton  to  the  opponents 
of  nuclear  testing.  If  this  is  the  case, 
then  it  would  appear  that  the  adminis- 
tration holds  the  intelligence  and  the 
patriotism  of  the  people  of  this  Nation 
in  shockingly  low  esteem.  I  believe  that 
the  decis  on  as  to  whether  to  expose  the 
people  of  the  Unit«l  States  and  of 
other  naiions  to  the  risk  of  fallout  ra- 
diation b?long  to  the  Government,  sup- 
ported by  a  properly  informed  public 
opinion.  I  supported  the  President's 
decision  to  resume  nuclear  testing,  but 
I  firmly  believe  that  President  Kennedy 
has  an  obligation  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions which  have  been  raised  about  the 
possibility  of  a  health  hazard  from  fall- 
out radiation.  Furthermore.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  one  thing  that  will  steal  the 
thunder  of  those  who  oppose  our  testing 
policy  will  be  a  manifestation  of  Gov- 
ernment willingness  to  face  up  to  and 
deal  with  the  conseqeunces  of  its  deci- 
sion in  a  responsible,  straightforward 
manner. 

Several  legislative  proposals  have  been 
advanced  in  an  effort  to  clarify  the  fall- 
out situation  and  expedite  our  handling 
of  it.  Senator  Pfoxmire  and  Senator 
HuMPHRiY  have  cosponsored  an  amend- 
ment thj.t  was  added  to  the  farm  bill  in 
the  Senate  on  August  21.  This  amend- 
ment would  extend  the  present  livestock 
feed  pro.rram  for  disaster  areas  to  areas 
where  pasture  is  contaminated  by  fall- 
out. In  many  cases,  assistance  m:ght 
be  needed  for  only  a  few  weeks.  The 
amendment  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  absorb  at  least 
part  of  the  extra  cost  of  protecting  the 
public  milk  supply  against  contamina- 
tion by  iodine  131  by  enabling  him  to 
make  stored  feed  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
availabk  to  affected  areas  at  such  prices 
and  on  fuch  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
deems  appropriate  to  the  public  interest. 
I  suppoit  this  amendment.  I  support 
the  resronslble  attitude  which  It  em- 
bodies—:he  acceptance  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  fiscal  responsibility  for  the 
byprodu<;ts  of  its  cold  war  policies  How- 
ever, in  supix)rting  this  amendment  to 
the  farm  bill,  I  would  like  to  allude  once 
again  to  a  critical  consideration  which 
will  have  a  great  Influence  on  the  efBcacy 
of  Senator  Proxmire's  and  Senator 
HtTMPHRi'Y's  proposal.  That  Is  the  ef- 
ficiency   and    speed    with    which    our 
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radiation  surveillance  network  and  our 
administrative  machinery  operate.  A 
lackadaisical  approach  to  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  provisions  in  the  amend- 
ment could  render  the  program  well- 
nigh  worthless.  With  proper  handling, 
it  could  prove  invaluable. 

The  cost  of  the  program  would.  I 
think,  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
its  salutary  effects,  both  on  public  health 
and  on  public  morale.  People  have 
written  to  me  time  and  time  again  to 
ask  why,  when  our  Nation  can  spend 
such  vast  sums  developing  its  nuclear 
capability,  it  will  not  spend  the  rela- 
tively minor  sums  which  would  provide 
protection  from  fallout.  It  is  a  question 
I  cannot  answer.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  ques- 
tion to  which  there  can  be  no  answer. 
There  are  many  opportunities  for  econ- 
omizing in  the  running  of  a  government 
and  of  a  nation.  These  opportunities 
do  not  lie  in  areas  involving  the  health 
and  perhaps  even  the  lives  of  a  nation's 
children. 

Senator  Proxmire  has  introduced  a 
bill  which  I  commend  to  the  careful 
scrutiny  and  consideration  of  every 
Member  of  Congress.  S.  3472  would  vest 
primary  responsibility  for  the  protection 
of  the  public  health  and  safety  from 
radiation  hazards  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  It  would  au- 
thorize the  Public  Health  Service  to  de- 
velop improved  and  uniform  standards 
of  radiation  protection  through  re- 
search, studies,  and  consultation  with 
other  Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies; 
to  make  technical  assistance  available  to 
States  and  localities;  and  to  provide  for 
the  training  of  professional  and  techni- 
cal personnel  in  the  field  of  radiation 
hazard  control.  It  would  also  establish 
in  the  Public  Health  Service  a  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Radiation  Hazard 
Control. 

There  are,  I  think,  several  important 
points  to  be  raised  in  connection  with 
S.  3472.  I  certainly  can  think  of  no 
quarrel  with  the  proposals  for  providing 
for  training  of  professional  and  technical 
personnel.  One  thing  that  people  some- 
times forget  is  that  large  grants  of  funds 
cannot  crystallize  laboratories  and  com- 
petent personnel  from  out  of  the  air. 
Funds  have  been  available  to  States  for 
radiation  research  projects  which  were 
never  carried  out  because  the  necessary 
facilities  and  personnel  to  man  them 
were  not  available. 

Despite  the  good  points  in  Senator 
Proxmire's  bill,  and  there  are  many,  I 
have  some  doubts  as  to  what  is  going  to 
be  accomplished  by  trying  to  center  this 
program  in  the  Public  Health  Service. 
I  think  we  must  consider  whether  the 
facilities  for  conducting  an  adequate 
fallout  protection  program  are  not  al- 
ready available  to  us  and  are  simply  not 
being  exploited.  It  has  been  pointed 
out,  for  example,  that  under  President 
Kennedy's  administration,  the  post  of 
science  adviser  to  the  President  has  been 
expanded  to  the  Executive  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology.  This  means  a 
larger  staff;  it  means  that  it  is  more 
possible  for  the  White  House  to  act  as 
a  coordinating  force  between  the  Public 
Health  Service,  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 


and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  In  any  case,  there  are  a  number 
of  people  who  have  advocated  that  we 
wait  to  see  how  effective  this  Office  will 
be.  Of  course,  there  are  a  great  many 
people  who  do  not  want  to  wait  and  see, 
and  I  must  confess  that  I  am  one  of 
them.  We  have  waited  long  enough. 
Again,  let  me  point  out  that  in  saying 
this,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  I  feel 
that  an  emergency  is  imminent,  for  I 
certainly  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the 
case.  What  I  mean  is  that  we  have 
waited  long  enough — too  long — for  a 
policy  which  will  protect  us  in  the  event 
that  an  emergency  should  arise;  a  policy 
that  will,  in  short,  prevent  an  emergency 
from  occurring. 

With  proper  coordination  from  the 
White  House,  a  good  fallout  program 
could  be  developed  from  already  exist- 
ing powers  scattered  throughout  various 
agencies.  For  example,  authority  exists 
under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  to  control  the  shipment  of 
adulterated  foods — for  example,  food- 
stuffs containing  excess  radioactivity — 
in  interstate  commerce.  The  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service  can 
recommend  appropriate  health  protec- 
tion measures  to  State  and  local  au- 
thorities and  to  the  general  public.  Co- 
operation between  States  and  Federal 
health  au;horities  in  the  development 
of  health  protection  programs  can  as- 
sure that  States  will  be  able  to  promptly 
implement  countermeasures  when  they 
are  needed. 

How  can  such  a  coordinated  policy 
be  developed?  For  one  thing,  I  think 
that  a  thorough  public  congressional 
investigation  may  be  in  order  to  deter- 
mine how  much  cooperation  between 
Federal  and  State  health  programs  exists 
at  the  present  time.  We  need  to  know 
where  available  funds  for  surveillance 
and  research  are  not  being  used  and 
why.  Hopefully,  such  a  congressional 
investigation  would  be  able  to  obtain 
more  straightforward  information  on 
questions  of  fact  than  previous  inves- 
tigations have  been  able  to  obtain  on 
questions  of  policy. 

Strangely  enough,  reference  to  ques- 
tions of  policy  brings  us  almost  back  to 
where  we  starts.  For  the  fact  is,  after 
all  the  investigations  and  the  research, 
that  alternatives  can  be  posed  ad  in- 
finitum, but  the  information,  the  power, 
and  the  responsibility  to  make  them 
meaningful  lie  with  the  President.  It 
is  up  to  him  to  determine  whether  the 
impasse  in  the  Federal  Radiation  Coun- 
cil— which  results  from  policy  differences 
between  tlie  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  on  the  other — 
shall  perpetuate  the  state  of  inertia  in 
our  fallout  policy.  To  put  it  in  his  own 
terms,  the  President  must  realize  that 
putting  down  anchor  in  relation  to  fall- 
out does  not  involve  standing  still,  it 
guarantees  moving  backward. 

The  President  has  put  down  anchor 
because  apparently  he  does  not  know 
what  course  to  take.  But  he  must  de- 
cide. He  must  establish  a  policy.  The 
people  will  not  accept  further  reassur- 
ances that  nothing  is  wrong.  Too  many 
people  right  in  the  administration  are 


admitting  that  such  Is  not  the  case.  The 
President  must  put  his  policymaking 
house  in  order.  If  he  decides  that  the 
problems  within  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council  cannot  be  resolved  and  that  he 
lacks  sufficient  force  to  mold  an  adequate 
policy,  then  I  am  sure  that  Congress  will 
provide  whatever  statutory  authoriza- 
tion is  necessary.  Certainly  the  goal  of 
protectmg  the  health  and  perhaps  even 
the  lives  of  our  children  is  a  noncon- 
troversial  one  Let  us  hope  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  Congress  will  join 
together  in  making  the  means  for  imple- 
menting this  goal  equally  nonpartisan. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
listened  carefully  and  with  great  interest 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
whom  I  have  the  highest  regard  and  al- 
though I  do  not  agree  in  all  particulars 
with  his  thoughtful  presentation,  I  do 
want  to  commend  him  for  continuing  a 
dialog  on  a  subject  which  most  cer- 
tainly is  of  the  vei-y  deepest  significance 
and  importance  to  us  all  and,  indeed,  to 
future  generations  to  come.  Let  me  say 
to  my  friend  from  New  York  that  I  do 
share  his  anxiety  on  this  subject.  Last 
year  in  a  floor  speech,  which  he  may  re- 
call. I  said  I  was  concerned  about  the 
functioning  and  the  organization  of  the 
Nation's  program  for  protection  against 
the  hazards  of  ionizing  radiation,  stating 
that  I  thought  the  program  had  been 
seriously  impaired  by  overlapping  and 
confused  laws  and  directives  and  press 
statements,  and  also  that  the  program 
was  poorly  organized  and,  perhaps, 
weakly  administered. 

Because  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion over  the  years  has  been  subjected  to 
a  great  deal  of  critici.sm  and  public  mis- 
trust, original  jurisdiction,  which  ap- 
peared to  cover  the  entire  area  of  radia- 
tion hazards,  was  whittled  down  and 
various  attempts  were  made  to  cut  it 
down  still  further.  In  1959.  when  the 
Commission  became  a  center  of  contro- 
versy because  of  the  threat  of  strontium 
90  in  milk  and  wheat.  Congress  enacted 
a  law  which  permitted  the  Commission 
to  share  some  of  its  responsibilities  with 
the  States,  and  at  the  same  time  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  issued  an  Executive 
order  and  a  series  of  press  statements 
and  letters  which  attempted  to  reor- 
ganize and  clarify  the  functioning  of  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  of 
Government  involved  in  the  radiation 
c(?ntrol  program. 

The  gist  of  these  documents  was  that 
a  Federal  Radiation  Council  was  estab- 
lished— subsequently  made  statutory — 
which  was  to  advise  the  President  with 
respect  to  the  development  by  Govern- 
ment agencies  of  criteria  for  the  pro- 
tection of  humans  against  ionizing 
radiation.  At  the  same  time,  the  Presi- 
dent issued  press  releases  which  gave 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  guiding  and 
assisting  the  States  with  respect  to  con- 
tamination from  sources  not  controlled 
by  the  Commission,  for  example.  X-rays 
and  similar  medical  and  natural  sources. 
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The  result  of  this  tangled  web  of  regu- 
lation was  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  Educat.on,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  were  In  a 
complete  maze  of  interlocking  and  con- 
flicting claims  of  jurisdiction,  with  the 
public  having  no  idea  of  who  was  respon- 
sible for  what.  The  confusion  was  so 
great  that  when  legislation  was  Intro- 
duced to  give  HEW'8  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice the  primary  responsibility  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  health  from  the 
dangers  of  radiation.  HEW  opposed  the 
legislation  on  the  basis  that  responsi- 
bility was  already  vested  in  that  Depart- 
ment. The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
also  opposed  tnc  bill  because  they  said 
it  would  give  HEW  all  the  AEC's  au- 
thority. When  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council — a  part-time  nontechnical  body 
composed  of  several  Cabmet  members 
and  a  staff  of  only  three  persons — was 
added  to  this  already  confused  hodge- 
podge, the  sitiation  became  completely 
chaotic. 

So  there  Is  considerable  vahdity  to  the 
observations  ol  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  The  situation  under  the  last  ad- 
ministration was  chaotic  and  was  little 
better  In  the  early  stages  of  the  present 
administration. 

However,  because  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  genuinely  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  radiation,  particularly 
that  of  radioactive  iodine.  I  know  he  will 
be  Interested  ;n  some  of  the  details  of 
what  the  Fede-al  Government  Is  actively 
doing  in  this  area  at  this  time. 

The  Public  Health  Service  Is  operat- 
ing a  broad  air  surveillance  network 
consisting  of  66  statioris  operated  pri- 
marily by  State  and  local  health  officers. 
Daily  24-hour  samples  are  measured  for 
radioactive  m  iterials.  The  re.sults  are 
phoned  into  Washington  daily.  The 
Public  Health  Service  also  operates  a 
national  water  quantity  network  of  some 
hundred  static  ns  with  samples  collected 
on  a  weekly  or  monthly  basis.  Food  Is 
also  measured  for  radioactivity  in  typical 
Institutional  diets  by  the  Public  Health 
Service.  The  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration determines  the  activity  in  over 
3.000  food  samples  each  year. 

Milk,  which  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York.  Congressman  Lindsay,  has  drawn 
particular  atU'ntion  to.  is  monitored  at 
60  .stations.  Again  the  samples  are  pri- 
marily collccied  by  State  and  local 
health  authorities.  The  analysis  is  done 
largely  at  regional  laboratories  of  the 
Public  Health  Service.  The  samples 
have  been  col.ectcd  on  a  biweekly  basis 
and  facilities  exist  for  sampling  more 
frequently  if  recessary. 

In  addition  in  the  past  month,  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  has  increased  the  number 
of  flights  to  determine  the  presence  of 
radioactivity  in  airmasses  approaching 
the  United  States. 

The  presence  of  any  radioactive  air- 
mass  as  determined  by  the  Air  Force  is 
immediately  relayed  to  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

During  the  past  15  years  the  Nation 
has  developed  a  broad  radiation  biologi- 
cal and  medic  ne  research  program.  The 
budget  for  fu'cal  year  1963  will  exceed 
$90  million  and  major  facilities  exist  in 
more  than  a  dozen  Federal  laboratories. 
Thus  the  study  of  the  biological  effects 


of  radiation  receive  almost  $1  out  of 
every  $10  spent  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment m  its  effort  to  determine  the  caiise 
of  diseases  and  provide  protection  for 
the  American  population. 

Our  Nation's  scientists,  however,  are 
frank  to  admit  that  there  Is  much  that 
is  not  known  about  the  effects  of  ex- 
posure of  man  to  the  low  levels  of  radi- 
ation experienced  in  fallout.  In  this 
connection,  it  Is  well  to  note,  recent 
studies  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences pointed  out  that  no  case  of  cancer 
of  the  thyroid,  following  the  administer- 
ing of  radioactive  Iodine,  was  known. 
This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  medical 
profession  has  used  radioactive  iodine  for 
25  years  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  diseases  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
drawn  attention  to  the  confusion  which 
has  surrounded  the  formulation  and  In- 
terpretation of  the  radiation  protection 
guides  spelled  out  in  the  Federal  Radia- 
tion Council  Report  No.  2.  Let  me  say 
that  I  agree  with  my  friend  from  New- 
York.  There  has  been  confusion  which 
has  made  it  extremely  difficult  for  the 
American  public  to  understand  exactly 
what  the  situation  is.  I  think  we  must 
recognize,  however,  that  the  confusion 
does  not  arise  from  lack  of  scientific 
compet^ence.  It  arises  from  an  unfortu- 
nate ineptness  in  the  transmission  of  in- 
forms tion.  from  Inability  to  set  forth 
the  facts  as  clearly  as  they  should  have 
been. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York.  Congressman  LrNDSAV.  who  has 
put  so  much  time  and  thought  to  his 
study  of  this  matter,  will  agree  that  the 
guidelines  of  which  we  are  speaking 
were  established  for  control  of  radiation 
exposures  in  our  atomic  energy  indus- 
try and  in  our  hospitals — for  our  peace- 
time pursuits.  The  guidelines  were  not 
established,  as  Congressman  Lindsay 
very  rightly  has  pointed  out.  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  alerting  or  setting  m 
motion  countermeasures  that  might  be 
required  by  fallout. 

The  Important  point  here,  however.  Is 
twofold:  First,  levels  which  are  useful 
In  the  control  of  mdustry  are  set  well 
below  any  possible  health  hazard  because 
it  must  be  assumed  that  the  industrial 
worker  will  be  exposed  to  these  amounts 
of  radiation  for  his  entire  lifetime.  Up 
to  the  present  time  the  industrial  levels 
have  not  been  exceeded  by  fallout  and 
therefore  even  using  industrial  safety 
criteria,  countermeasures  are  not  indi- 
cated. 

Nevertheless  the  point  can  be  made — 
and  should  be  made — that  the  limits  of 
industrial  exposure  to  radiation  may  be 
surpassed  from  fallout  and  that  it  there- 
fore follows  that  specific  guidelines  for 
fallout  must  be  developed.  I  am  happy 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
that  the  best  competence  in  the  way  of 
scientific  and  medical  personnel  have 
been  brought  together  by  this  adminis- 
tration to  establish  applicable  guidelines 
and  that,  with  specific  respect  to  radio- 
active Iodine,  practical  countermeasures 
are  available  and  will  be  recommended 
to  protect  the  American  people  if  in- 
dicated. 

None  of  what  I  have  said,  however,  is 
intended   to   derogate   from    Li;e   study 


which  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Congressman  Lindsay,  hsw  presented  and 
his  critic il  analysis  of  this  problem.  As 
I  said  at  the  outset,  he  makes  a  valuable 
contribution  to  more  enlightened  policy 
and  better  public  understanding  by  par- 
ticipating in  a  meaningful  dialog  on  this 
subject  which  is  of  such  enormous  Im- 
portance to  us  all. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
just  like  to  thank  our  distinguished 
friend,  t.^e  gentleman  from  Ohio,  for 
the  contribution  he  has  made  on  the 
floor  here  this  afternoon  and  for  the 
concern  le  has  expressed  on  this  whole 
subject  many  times  In  the  past.  I  com- 
pliment :nm  for  his  thoughtfulness,  for 
his  research  and  diligence,  and  thank 
him  as  cne  of  the  too  few  Members  of 
the  Contrress  who  have  examined  this 
subject  closely  and  expressed  concern 
about  It. 

Mr  CONTE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  just  made  by  my 
highly  respected  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  the  Honorable 
John  V.  Lindsay,  on  the  subject  of  our 
national  policy  toward  the  contamina- 
tion of  our  environment  by  radioactive 
lodme  from  fallout.  I.  too.  have  found 
it  apparent  that  w-e  have  no  such  na- 
tional policy,  and  I  am  deeply  and  ur- 
gently concerned  about  this  fact.  Tor 
some  time  I  have  been  receiving  letters 
and  visits  from  people  in  my  district  who 
are  gravely  disturbed  by  the  present 
vague  and  glittering  generalities  Issued 
from  supposedly  well-informed  leaders 
who  are  in  charge  of  agencies  presumed 
to  be  responsible  for  the  protection  of 
our  hea  th  from  fallout.  I  have  been 
astound'  d  by  the  plain  and  simple  run- 
around  liven  by  both  State  and  Federal 
agencies  to  mothers  who  are  trying  only 
to  obtain  information  assuring  them 
that  the:r  children  will  be  properly  pro- 
tected. And  the  most  deplorable  aspect 
of  this  situation  is  that  the  greatest  ma- 
jority of  these  letters  and  visitors  I  have 
received  reveal  a  highly  intelligent  and 
calmly  persistent  approach  toward  the 
existing  problems.  These  people  deserve 
answers  worthy  of  their  intelligence. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with  the 
remarks  of  a  woman  from  my  district 
who  wrcte: 

An  offl;ial  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice has  told  inquiring  mothers  to  ask  their 
local  health  departments  for  more  informa- 
tion when  these  women  criticized  the  lack 
of  information  available  to  them.  But  the 
local  health  departments  claim  they  depend 
on  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  for  their 
information.  I  cannot  find  out  what  con- 
tinued exposure  to  radiation  will  do  to  my 
children.  My  inquiries  to  health  ofBcials  re- 
sulted either  in  generalities  and  evasiveness 
or  emphatic  assurances  that  I  had  no  need 
to  worry,  a:though  I  was  never  told  why. 
And  so  my  •■Kafkaepque"  investigation  ends 
wlicre  it  began — perhaps  my  children  are 
sentenced  to  death  or  disease  from  bomb 
testing,  but  who  really  knows,  who  really  is 
responsible  for  their  protection? 

The  woman  who  made  these  state- 
ments i.s  not  a  hysterical  mother  nor  is 
she  a  fanatic  seeing  vital  Issues  as  a 
matter  of  black  or  white  She  is  gen- 
uinely and  understandably  concerned 
about  her  children,  and  she  has  nailed 
hard  and  fast  the  primary  issue  here  in- 
volved— the   lack   of   any   policy   which 
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would  guide  the  way  toward  precise  de- 
lineation of  authority  to  settle  the  prob- 
lems which  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Representative  Lindsay,  has  so 
perfectly  pinpointed.  I  join  with  him  in 
calling  for  the  President  to  issue  im- 
mediately a  policy  which  will  determine 
our  course  in  realistically  facing  and 
solving  the  problems  engendered  by  fall- 
out from  nuclear  testmg.  I  join  with 
him  in  demanding  immediate  action  by 
Congress  on  legislation  to  meet  these 
problems.  I  have  supported  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  burdensome  decision  that  the 
best  interests  of  our  country  demanded 
the  resumption  of  nuclear  testing,  and  I 
join  with  the  world's  millions  who  pray 
that  a  realistic  and  enforceable  test  ban 
agreement  will  soon  be  signed. 

The  American  people  are  the  hardest 
worlcing  people  in  the  world,  and  their 
accomplishments  reveal  the  inspiring  re- 
suits  of  initiative  and  creativity. 

If,  for  the  present,  capricious  com- 
munistic theory  and  tactics  force  us  in- 
to the  testing  so  necessary  for  our  de- 
fense and  everla.ning  freedom,  then  for 
the  time  being  we  must  and  can  find 
ways  of  protecting  ourselves  from  the 
hazards  of  such  testing.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  accomplishment  can  be 
achieved  through  the  combined  and  im- 
mediate efforts  of  our  President  and  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  UNDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Conte  !  may 
extend  and  revise  his  remarks  'mme- 
diately  following  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley]. 

Ihe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ljbon.^ti;  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


IN    DEFENSE     OP     THE     AMERICAN 
INDIAN 

Mr.   EDMONDSON.     Mr.   Speaker.   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  30  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objeciion, 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  astounded  to  read  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  of  August  27.  1962,  one  of  the 
most  unjustified  and  unfair  attacks  upon 
a  people  that  I  have  ever  read  under  the 
editorial  page  heading:  "Time  for  In- 
dians to  Join  the  United  States," 

Tliis  broadside  attack  upon  a  group 
of  our  fellow  cinzens  described  loosely 
but  repeatedly  as  "the  Am.erican  In- 
dians" originated  on  the  editorial  page 
of  an  Oklahoma  newspaper,  the  Tulsa 
Tribune,  under  a  heading  "The  Non- 
joiners." 

The  editorial  theme  is  proclaimed  in 
a  brutally  unfair  first  paragraph  ques- 
tion: "When  are  the  American  Indians 
going  to  join  the  United  States?" 


From  the  backhanded  inference  of  this 
initial  paragraph  the  writer  proceeds  to 
level  a  barrage  of  unjustified  generalities 
in  a  style  made  famous  by  Westbrook 
Pegler.  Among  those  charges  against 
the  American  Indian  are  the  assertions 
that  "the  Indian  has  FtaKnaied.  '  that 
"his  sanitar>-  habi's  are  the  worst."  that 
"the  Indian  has  resi-sted  the  technical 
education  that  would  give  him  a  career 
in  town,  '  and  that  "ihoy  have  appar- 
ently rejected  the  self-discipline,  study, 
and  expenditure  of  energy  necessary  to 
participate   in    that   civilization." 

It  is  diiTicu't  for  me  as  an  Oklahoman 
who  has  grown  up  among  the  Indians 
of  Oklahoma  to  understand  how  a  fellow 
Oklahoman.  a  dis:  inguishcd  and  nation- 
ally prominent  journalist,  could  justify 
to  himself  such  a  broad  and  sweeping 
attack  wron  a  group  of  his  neighbors  and 
fellow  citizens. 

There  is  so  much  that  is  misleading 
and  so  much  that  is  left  unsaid  in  the 
writer's  blanket  ind'ctment  of  a  proud 
people  that  orderly  rebuttal  is  difficult. 

In  the  only  complimentary  paragraph 
contained  in  the  17-paragraph  editorial, 
the  wr.ter  gives  wcU-dPserved  credit  to 
the  American  Ind  an  for  his  "artists, 
ballerinas,  and  oratory."  and  concedes 
that  '  Indians  often  show  remarkable 
mechaniral  ability,  and  they  make  top 
soldiers." 

No  mention  whatsoever  is  made  of  the 
many  other  fields  in  which  Indians  have 
pro'v.dcd  genuine  leadership  in  Okla- 
homa. 

In  ray  ov.n  hometown  of  Muskogee, 
and  in  the  hometown  of  the  writer  him- 
self, in  Tulsa,  many  of  the  community's 
kad.ng  doctors,  lawyers,  m-nisters.  bus'- 
nessmcn,  ttachers,  and  industrial  lead- 
ers prjudiy  point  to  their  Cherokee, 
Cietk,  ChocLa.v,  Osage,  or  other  tribal 
heritage. 

Ind.an.s  own  and  operate  some  of  the 
outsiand  ng  ranches  and  farms  in  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  and  number  among 
their  midst  some  of  the  lead  ng  writers 
and  journalists  of  the  Sooner  State. 

At  the  Cherokee  national  holiday  in 
Tahiequah  last  Saturday,  I  shared  the 
speakers'  platform  with  the  distinguished 
chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  with 
a  member  of  the  Cherokee  Executive 
Committee,  In  private  life  the  chief  is 
the  Honorable  W,  W  Keeler,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Phillips  Petroleum 
Co,  The  executive  committeeman  in 
question  is  the  Honorable  N.  B.  Johnson, 
Justice — and  former  chief  justice — of  the 
Oklahoma  Supreme  Court. 

Several  weeks  ago.  in  Okmulgee,  I  was 
on  the  platform  with  the  able  and  elo- 
quent chief  of  the  Creek  Indians  of 
Oklahoma.  W.  H.  Dode  Mcintosh,  of 
Tulsa.  Chief  Mcintosh  is  also  the  highly 
respected  county  treasurer  of  Tulsa 
County,  with  scores  of  county  employees 
under  his  jurisdiction  in  our  State's  sec- 
ond largest  county. 

The  statement  that  "Indians  make  top 
soldiers"  is  grudging  recognition  of  the 
remarkable  combat  record  of  some  of 
America's  top  war  heroes,  including 
Oklahoma's  Consrf^ssional  Medal  of 
Honor  winners.  Jack  Montgomery  and 
Ernest  Childress.  At  the  outside,  it  is 
skimpy  notice  of  the  war  leadership  of 


men  like  Adm.  Jocko  Clark.  Lt.  Gen.  Bill 
Hall,  of  McAlester,  Maj.  Gen.  Clarence 
L.  Tinker,  and  a  host  of  others. 

In  the  political  field  in  Oklahoma,  our 
Indian  people  have  providfi  judges.  Gov- 
ernors, members  of  both  tne  legislature 
and  the  Congress,  and  numerous  State 
and  local  ofTic  als. 

It  was  an  Oklahoma  Indian,  then  Con- 
gressman W  W.  Hast  ngs.  who  authored 
the  legislat  on  which  authorized  the 
transfer  of  valued  governmental  records 
to  the  Oklahoma  H  storcal  t'ociety  Mu- 
seum— laying  the  groundwork  for  ar- 
chives in  Oklahoma  well  before  the  es- 
tablishment of  our  National  Archives  in 
Washington. 

Another  Oklahoma  Congressman  who 
proudly  cla  med  his  Indian  ance;itry  was 
the  late  W.  G.  Stigler,  who.>e  work  in 
the  Nation's  House  of  Representatives 
played  a  vital  role  in  the  early  flood  con- 
trol development  on  the  Arkansas  River. 

It  was  another  Oklahoma  Indian, 
Thomas  Gilcreasc.  of  Tul.'^a,  whose  gen- 
erosity made  possible  the  nationally 
famous  Gllcrease  Art  Gallci-y  and  Mu- 
seum. 

Is  there  any  Oklahoman.  or  any  Amer- 
ican, for  that  matter,  who  is  unav.are  of 
the  great  contribution  to  our  country 
represented  by  the  life  and  works  of  a 
plain-talking  Oklahoma  Ind  an  named 
Will  Rogers? 

The  roll  which  I  have  called  is  only  a 
brief  fragment  of  the  long  1  st  of  d,s- 
tinguished  Oklahoma  Ind  ans  who  have 
made  significant  contributions  to  our 
State  and  Nation.  Very  few  pages  in 
Gaston  Litton's  four-volume  history  of 
Oklahoma  can  be  real  w.thout  Hndng 
an  Indian  name  which  has  ad  d-d  in  some 
substantial  way  to  the  progress  of  our 
State. 

Is  it  any  wonder.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
American  Indians  of  our  State,  and  all 
over  the  country,  are  outraged  by  the 
editorial  charee  that  they  are  hesitating 
to  "join  the  United  States?  " 

Is  it  any  surprise  that  they  are 
Indignant  over  the  Washine-ton  Star's 
subheading  urging  them  to  "ri.se  to  the 
status  of  active  citizens?" 

The  news  that  "the  American  Indian" 
is  not  an  "active  citizen"  will  un- 
doubtedly come  as  a  con'^iderable  sur- 
prise to  my  distin^ut.'^hed  colleague  in 
the  Hou,se  of  Representatives  from  the 
State  of  South  Dakota,  the  Honorable 
Benj.amin  Reifel.  who  served  in  the  U.S. 
Army  in  World  War  II  and  hoids  two 
degrees  from  Harvard  University.  It 
will  al.so  come  as  a  surprise  to  Congrc.".^- 
man  Reifel's  colleagues,  who  have  found 
him  to  be  exceedingly  active  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

Born  in  a  log  cabin.  Congressman 
Reifel  illustrates  one  basic  and  funda- 
mental truth  about  the  American  Indian: 
with  educational  opportunity,  he  com- 
petes successfully  in  every  arena  with  his 
fellow  Americans. 

There  is  an  Oklahoma  Indian  named 
Allie  Reynolds  who  proved  this  in  base- 
ball. There  is  an  Oklahoma  Indian 
named  Jack  Jacobs  who  proved  it  in 
football.  There  is  an  Oklahoma  Indian 
named  John  Joseph  Matthews  who 
proved  it  in  literature.  It  has  been 
proved   by   other   Indians,    from   other 
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States  as  well  £is  Oklahoma,  in  these  same 
fields  and  in  virtually  every  other  field 
from  politics  \a3  art  and  music. 

Is  there  any  truth  to  the  charge  that 
Indians  "resist  technical  education?" 

This  is  not  consistent  with  the  re- 
port of  L.  K.  Covelle  of  Oklahoma  State 
Technical  School  at  Okmulgee,  who  has 
testified  that  Indians  do  a  splendid  job 
in  his  school's  technical  training  classes 
and  compare  favorably  with  all  other 
groups  in  their  ability — after  training — 
to  acquire  and  hold  good  jobs  in  industry. 

This  is  also  the  favorable  finding  of 
Dr.  Harrell  Garrison,  president  of  North- 
eastern Oklahoma  State  College  in  Tah- 
iequah, whose  institution  probably 
provides  college  opportunity  to  more 
American  Indians  than  any  other  school 
in  the  country. 

When  you  get  right  down  to  it.  the 
American  Indian  is  an  individual,  just 
like  any  other  American  citizen. 

Most  of  those  classed  as  incompetent 
In  his  ranks  are  mcomp>etent  because 
they  missed  the  opportimity — many 
years  ago  in  most  instances — to  acquire 
the  education  and  training  which  are 
foundations  of  competence  by  modern 
American  standards. 

Today  a  maximum  effort  is  being  made 
to  close  that  gap  in  opportunity. 

Recent  years  have  seen  the  Initiation 
of  the  first  adult  vocational  education 
program,  in  which  our  Okmulgee  Tech- 
nical School  is  playing  a  pioneering  role, 
with  solid  and  heartwarming  results 
among  our  Indian  p>eople. 

A  far-reaching  school  construction 
program,  initiated  by  former  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  ATairs,  Glen  Emmons, 
and  continued  by  Commissioner  Philleo 
Nash,  is  also  making  available — for  the 
first  time  in  some  reservation  areas — 
educational  opportunity  to  practically 
all  Indian  children. 

Education — the  foundation  of  progress 
as  well  as  the  foundation  of  democracy — 
is  opening  the  doors  of  opportunity  to 
those  American  Indians  who  are  part  of 
the  problem  lamented  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  and  Tulsa  Tribune  editorials. 

With  education,  there  is  no  job  too 
tough  and  no  mountain  too  tall  for  the 
proud  people  we  know  as  American  In- 
dians Hlston' — and  certainly  the  his- 
tory of  Oklahoma — has  already  proved 
the  truth  of  that  conviction. 

Mr  MORRIS  K  UDALL.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  for  bringing  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  House,  I  think 
between  the  Second  District  of  Arizona, 
which  has  roughly  one-fifth  of  all  the 
American  Indians,  and  the  Second  Dis- 
trict of  Oklahoma,  which  has  a  large 
number  also,  that  the  two  of  us  repre- 
sent a  very  considerable  fraction  of  the 
American  Indian  population  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  to  be  commended  for 
commenting  on  this  editorial,  which  is 
urifair  and  contains  a  blanket  general- 
ized charge  agaiiist  all  Indians. 

There  are  Indian  tribes  in  my  district 
that  have  successfully  undertaken  a  pro- 
gram of  education  of  the  young  people, 
a  program  which  shows  the  American 


Indians  are  making  progress  and  which 
shows  how  imjustified  is  the  grim  pic- 
ture portrayed  in  the  editorial  the  gen- 
tleman referred  to. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
gentleman's  remarks  and  commend  him 
for  bringing  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  EDMONT)SON.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Arizxjna  who  has  been  a  stout 
champion  of  all  constructive  measures 
in  the  House  since  he  came  to  this  body 
to  advance  the  cause  of  education  and 
opportunity  for  the  American  Indian. 
He  and  his  brother.  Secretary  of  Interior 
Stewart  Udall,  have  been  in  the  fore- 
front in  the  effort  to  provide  new  opp>or- 
tunities.  particularly  in  the  educational 
field,  for  our  Indian  people.  I  certainly 
appreciate  his  participation  in  these 
remarks. 


AID      CONTINUES      TO      FLOW      TO 
COMMUNIST  OPPRESSORS 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York'i' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  one  of  my 
constituents  which  describes  the  reac- 
tion of  the  people  of  Yugoslavia  to  the 
aid  that  we  continue  to  dispense  to  the 
Communist  oppressors  of  that  country. 
The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

Mj-  mother,  who  Is  a  native  of  Slovenia, 
a  Province  of  Yugoslavia,  recently  returned 
to  America  after  a  2-month  visit  there. 
This  was  her  first  visit  to  her  homeland  since 
she  left  It  50  years  ago  and  her  only  interest 
there  now  was  to  see  her  brothers  once  more, 
as  they  are  a'l  getting  old. 

Slie  has  been  mof^t  emphatic  in  her  de- 
nunciation of  the  attitude  of  the  majority 
of  people  to  whom  she  spoke  in  Yugoslavia. 
The  elderly  folks  there  who  were  victims  of 
World  War  II  and  who  have  lost  their  life 
accumulations,  be  it  a  business,  property, 
money,  confidentially  complain  bitterly  that 
all  aid  which  is  given  Yugoslavia  never 
reaches  the  needy  Tlicy  mu.'^t  sustain  them- 
selves the  best  way  they  can  with  the  pit- 
tance they  are  allotted  as  a  pension.  They 
told  her  pleadingly:  "Go  back  and  tell  every- 
one you  can.  especially  those  who  can  do 
something  about  It.  that  we  receive  no  help 
at  all — what  America  gives  goes  directly  to 
the  Communists  to  aid  and  abet  their  cause." 
The  young  people  who  know  no  differently, 
stated  they  thought  America  should  increase 
its  aid  to   their  country. 

The  majority  of  the  people  there  obviously 
have  been  brainwashed  by  the  Communists. 
as  Uiey  honestly  believe  that  Russia  seeks 
peace  while  we  are  the  warmongerrs  Rather 
than  send  aid  to  these  countries  in  any  form 
which  could  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
munists, why  not  send  it  in  the  form  of 
broadcasts  to  the  people,  such  as  the  'Voice 
of  America,  and  literature  and  any  other  way 
v,e  can  awaken  them  to  what  we  really  be- 
lieve, and  are  striving  for?  Some  of  the  im- 
pressions given  by  young  folks  were  in- 
credible. 

The  opinions  my  mother  heard  were  not 
given  entirely  by  farmers  or  those  we  con- 
sider the  poor  element,  but  rather  they  were 
also  given  by  professional  people,  such  as 
doctors,  lawyers,  musicians,  etc.     All  stated 


frankly  they  thought  America  was  a  big  fool 
to  send  uid  to  their  country.  Then,  why  in 
heaven's  name  do  we  continue  to  think  we 
are  martyrs  because  we  are  helping  the 
poor  and  underprivileged  natives  of  such 
countries?  Tlie  help  which  was  given  to 
some  of  my  mother's  relatives  by  her  over 
the  years,  she  learned,  was  not  appreciated. 
How,  then,  do  we  expect  to  change  matters 
on  a  national  scale?  Please  do  whatever 
you  can  to  Impress  upon  other  Members  of 
Congress  that  when  they  vote  to  aid  any 
Communist  satellite,  they  are  putting  the 
tools  and  necessary  equipment  directly  into 
the  hands  of  the  Kremlin  to  continue  their 
ever-spreading  malignancy. 


THE  PRESIDENT  ANTD  CL^BA 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Pelly]  may  ex- 
tend hLs  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wire 
services  today  are  carrying  much  in  the 
way  of  new  detail  ■with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  Soviet  military  buildup  in 
Cuba.  I  do  not  intend  to  give  gratuitous 
advice  to  the  President  on  what  he 
should  or  should  not  do  to  meet  this 
problem.  Rather,  it  seems  to  me  here 
is  a  time  when  Republicans  like  myself 
should  bend  over  backw  ard  to  be  biparti- 
san in  the  best  interest  of  our  Nation, 

Certainly,  under  the  Constitution,  full 
responsibility  for  the  policy  t-o  be  fol- 
lowed is  vested  in  tiie  President.  Those 
of  us  in  Congress  who  have  vigorously 
objected  to  the  Executive  seeking  power 
granted  by  the  Constitution  to  the  legis- 
lative branch  owe  it  to  ourselves  with 
equal  vigor  to  support  the  prerogative 
of  the  President  with  regard  to  foreign 
policy  and  Cuba.  To  his  credit,  Mr. 
Kennedy  accepted  full  responsibility  for 
our  failure  to  supply  air  support  during 
the  abortive  and  unhappy  invasion. 
Now  the  President  says  he  is  not  for 
invading  Cuba.  He  said  such  an  act 
could  lead  to  serious  consequences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to  questioning 
by  the  press,  the  President  has  been 
frank.  I  do  not  think  it  in  the  national 
interest  for  any  Members  of  Congress 
to  call  on  the  President  to  act.  Instead, 
let  us  recognize  a  proper  decision  can- 
not be  made  out  of  emotionalism.  Some 
people  are  fearful  that  our  State  Depart- 
ment follows  a  policy  of  wishful  thinking 
and  expects  Castro  to  die  on  the  vine  and 
his  dictatorship  to  fall  in  time.  On  the 
other  hand  some  Americans  favor  an  In- 
vasion of  Cuba  immediately  under  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  m  view  of  our  Navy 
plane  having  been  fired  on.  Otliers  sup- 
port a  naval  blockade. 

But  the  decision  is  one  for  our  Presi- 
dent to  make  and  I  for  one  will  not 
use  this  crisis  to  exploit  it  for  political 
advantage  I  will  not  muddy  up  the 
water. 

Right  now,  I  rise  to  offer  my  support 
in  any  way  it  could  be  helpful.  Mostly, 
that  would  seem  to  be  in  remaining  calm 
and  showing  that  Congress  is  solidly 
back  of  the  President. 
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MOONLIGHTING  POSTAL  EMPLOYEE 
MURDERED 
Mr.   EDMONDSON.     Mr.   Speaker.   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  most  concerned  that  postal 
employees,  particularly  in  the  lower  levels 
of  the  pay  structure,  are  pres.sed  by  eco- 
nomic necessity  to  "moonlight"  at  second 
jobs.  When  a  man  attempts  to  work  at 
two  jobs,  both  jobs  suffer. 

Dual  employment  is  a  bad  thing  for 
the  national  economy,  a  bad  thing  for 
the  postal  service,  and  a  bad  thing  for 
the  E>erson. 

I  submit  for  insertion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  story  which  appeared  in 
the  August  18,  1962.  edition  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  It  concerns  Mr.  Norman 
V.  Merrill,  a  dedicated,  God-fearing  let- 
ter carrier  who  was  brutally  murdered 
while  working  at  a  second  job,  at  night, 
as  a  gas  station  attendant. 

If  the  US.  Government  had  paid  Mr. 
Merrill  a  more  adequate  wage,  he  would 
not  have  needed  a  second  job — he  would 
be  alive  today. 

I  am  inserting  this  story  in  the  Record 
so  that  others,  learning  of  the  tragedy 
which  befell  the  Merrill  family,  may  be 
convinced  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  moral  obligation  to  increase  postal 
wages  to  a  level  at  which  all  employees 
can  subsist  and  rear  their  families  in 
decency  and  self-respect  without  resort- 
ing to  dual  employment. 
HoLDrp-KiDN.\p     Victim     Found     Shot     to 
De.\th — M.\N   52.  Pl.\n-ned  To  Go  to  S.mt 
L.^KE  CiTT  FOR  Mormon  Missionary  Sfnd- 
OFT  FOR  Son 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Norman  V.  Merrill  were  en- 
joying the  happle.st  and  proudest  da3-s  of 
their  lives  this  week. 

They  were  to  leave  today  for  Salt  Lake  City 
and  a  testimonial  farewell  for  their  son, 
M.uvm,  19,  who  is  going  on  a  2-year  church 
mission  among  the  Indians  of  New  Mexico. 
But  Normnn  Merrill,  52.  a  pos':man  for  20 
years  and  an  elder  of  the  Mormon  Church 
who  worked  part  time  at  a  filling  station  to 
earn  extra  money  for  his  family,  won't  be 
making  the  trip. 

FOUXD    SHOT    TO    DE.\TH 

His  body  was  found  late  Friday  in  a  lonely 
oilfield  near  802  West  123d  Street,  shot  in 
the  back  in  what  police  called  a  senseless, 
vicious,  coldblooded  murder. 

Merrill  was  abducted  by  a  bandit  trio 
Thursday  night  following  a  robbery  in  a  gas 
station.  Police  found  his  empty  wallet  at 
Flgueroa  Street  and  Athens  Boulevard,  Fri- 
day morning. 

Robert  L.  Garcia  pulled  into  the  station. 
1549  West  Washington  Boulevard,  Thursday 
night  Just  In  time  to  see  Merrill  being  driven 
away,  apparently  a  prisoner  of  three  men. 

LIFTED     $70 

Police  said  the  kidnapers  took  $70  from 
the  cash  register  and  a  car  left  In  the  sta- 
tion by  a  customer  for  servicing.  Officers 
said  they  believe  Merrill  was  driven  directly 
to  the  oilfield,  made  to  lie  face  down  in  tall 
grass,  then  murdered. 

The  vehicle,  a  1959  white  and  blue  Plj-m- 
outh  with  license  number  SSJ-840,  was  bein? 
sought  by  police.     A  helicopter  and  a  special 


detail  of  10  officers  fanned  out  frc-m  where 
the  wallet  was  found. 

Police  said  the  three  abductors  matched 
the  general  description  of  bandits  who  were 
being  chafed  last  July  26  by  Los  Angeles 
Detective  Charles  Hallenbcck.  when  he  ran 
Into  a  telephone  pole  and  was  killed. 

Mrs.  Wilma  Merrill.  1940  West  (JTth  Street, 
said  her  husband  had  been  very  happy  since 
a  local  testimonial  farewell  for  their  son  last 
Sunday  night  at  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  the' Latter-day  Saints,  210  West  Florence 
Avenue. 

"My  husband  talked  there  and  so  did  I." 
she  said.  "He  was  an  elder  in  the  church. 
He  couldn't  go  to  church  because  he  worked 
on  Sunday  from  9  in  the  morning  until  5 
at  night.  Then  on  the  other  days  of  the 
week,  he  worked  from  5  until  9  at  night. 

"He  didn't  figure  he  made  enough  money 
as  a  postman. 

"My  son  was  to  give  his  testimony  at  the 
Salt  Lake  ceremony.  He  doesn't  know  about 
this  yet." 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Vinson,  indefi- 
nitely, on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECI.^L    ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  imammous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Berry  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
LINDSAY),  for  1  hour,  on  September  13. 

Mr.  Selden  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Edmondson),  for  30  minutes,  on  Thui-s- 
day,  September  6,  1962. 


S.  2687.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert  D. 
Barbce;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.2753.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Duk  Man 
Lee  and  Soon  Mai  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  2836.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carmclo 
Rafiiia;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

S.  2922.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
Chester  Hendon;  to  the  CommitUe  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  3240  An  art  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  l.ee 
Ma  Chin-Ting;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  3336.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lazaro 
Loyola  Arlnque,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  3419.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Enrico 
Petruccl;  to  the  Committee  on  Vr.c  Jvidlcl.iry. 

S.3490.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oh  Shin 
Young:    to  the  Committrc  on   f^e  Judl'-lnry. 

S.  3613.  An  act  to  provide  that  participa- 
tion by  members  of  the  National  Guard  in 
the  reenactment  of  the  Bittle  of  Antletam 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  full-time 
training  duty  under  section  503  of  title  32. 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  t^e  Committee  on  the  Arm^d  Services 

SJ.  Res  211  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  an  annuil  Nati.'P.al 
School  Lunch  Week;  to  the  Commit tre  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.J.Re3.  222.  Joint  resolution  pruvidmc  for 
the  designation  of  the  period  October  19G2 
through  October  1963  as  "Natlon.il  Safety 
Council  50th  Anniversary  Year";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr  Ckller. 

Mr.  Algep.. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Li.vDSAY  I  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Ellsworth. 

(The  followma  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  EDMONDSON)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Hebert. 

Mr.  Fisher. 


SENATE     BILLS     AND    JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS    REFERRED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S  136.  .^n  act  for  the  relief  of  Dlnko  Dor- 
cic;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  453.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert  J'. 
Scanl  m:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S,972  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Crlstlna 
Franco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1263.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marie 
Margaret  Arvanetcs;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlci.-<ry. 

S.  1848.  .^n  act  for  the  relief  of  Ivanka 
■Vladimirovna  Tindek;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  2684.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Juan  C.  Jacobe.  and  tl.elr  four  children, 
Angela  Jacobe.  Teresita  Jacobe,  Leo  Jacobe, 
and  Ramon  Jacobe;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


SENATF   ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  si.orna- 
ture  to  an  enrol'ed  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

8.  476.  An  act  to  establish  the  Point  Peyes 
National  Seashore  in  the  State  of  California, 
and  for  other  purp-^res. 


BILLS   PRESENTED    TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Admin-.^^tration.  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  August  31.  1D62, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  7782.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands 
in  the  State  of  Maryland  to  the  Prince 
Georges  County  Hospital,  and  for  other  ptir- 
poses; 

H.R.  10062.  An  act  to  extend  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  laws  to  American  Samna;  and 

H.R.  10433.  An  act  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  codify  recent  military 
laws,  and  to  Improve  the  code. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  ad.iourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  13  minutes  p.m  • .  under 
its  previous  order,  the  Hou"e  ad.iourned 
until  Thursday,  September  6,  1962.  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

2474.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  In.<:tal- 
latlons)  relative  to  certain  facilities  projects 
proposed  to   be  undertaken  for  the  Reserve 


components  of  the  Armed  Forces,  pursuant 
to  10  use  2233a(l),  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 701  of  Public  Law  87-654;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services 

2476.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and 
Logistics),  transmitting  a  report  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  prime  contract  awards  to 
small  and  other  business  firms  for  the  pe- 
riod July  1961  to  June  1962,  pursuant  to  the 
Small  Business  Act  as  amended:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency 

2476  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  pay- 
ment of  a  claim  made  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Nortliern  Ireland";  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2477  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting the  report  of  the  Archlvl.st  of  the  United 
States  on  records  proposed  for  disposal 
under  the  law;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration 

2478  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert  O 
Nelson  and  Harold  E.  Johmson";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

2479  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Admin- 
istrator. N.itional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting  a  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  of 
the  Houe  of  Representatives  pursuant  to 
section  3  cf  the  act  of  July  21.  1961  (75 
Stat.  216.  217) .  and  submitted  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  pursuant  to 
rule  XL  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

2480.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
TariflT  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  of 
the  Tariff  Commission's  Invesiipatiun  con- 
cerning manganese  which  the  Commission 
made  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  206, 
87th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

2481  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  uf  the  Army,  dated 
Aueust  6.  1962.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  paper?,  on  a  letter  report 
on  Paget  Sound  and  Its  tribut.iry  waters 
(Seattle  Harbor  i.  Wash  .  requested  by  a  res- 
olution of  the  Committee  en  Public  Works, 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  March  30, 
1955;   to  the   Committee   on  Public  Works. 


field    of   music    for   blind    persons;    without 
amendment   (Rept.  No.  2324).     Referred   to 

the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS       OF      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  cal'^ndar.  as  follows: 

Mr  O'BRIEN  of  Illinois:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  HR  10080  A  bill  to 
amend  section  170  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  certain  organi- 
zations for  Judicial  reform;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept  No  2322).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Wliole  Hou.=e  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BOGGS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  10620.  A  bill  to  amend  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  213  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  modify  the  maxi- 
mum limitations  on  the  amount  allowable 
as  a  deduction  for  medical,  dental,  etc.. 
exp>c:xses.  with  amendment  (Rept  No.  2323). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
H  juse  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri:  Committee  on 
House  Administration  HR.  12038.  A  bill 
to  establish  In  the  Library  of  Congress  a  li- 
brary of  musical  scores  and  other  Instruc- 
tional materials  to  further  educational,  vo- 
cational, and  cultural  oppx)rtunltles  in  the 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4   of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills    and    resolutions    were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr    JOHANSEN: 

H.R.  13052.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  preserve  the  confidential 
nature  of  copies  of  Information  filed  with 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  a  confldential 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

Ey    Mr.    ROSTENKOWSKI : 

H  R.  13053    A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
llihmeut  of  a  permanent  commission  on  air- 
craft noise  abatement  problems;  to  the  Com- 
m.itee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By   Mr.  SILER: 

H  R  13054.  A  bill  to  provide  for  higher 
basic  salaries  in  cases  of  assignments  of 
jx)6tal  field  service  employees  to  higher  posi- 
tions for  more  than  1  day  In  any  calendar 
year;  to  tlic  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil   Service 

By  Mr    MATTIIAS: 

H  Res  794  Resolution  to  authorize  an  In- 
vestigation Into  practices  of  Government 
cop>Tights.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  God,  whose  paths  are 
mercy  and  truth,  who  knowest  our 
down-sitting  and  our  up-rising,  and  who 
understandeth.  afar  off,  the  thoughts  of 
our  hearts:  At  the  t>eginning  of  another 
week,  we  pause  in  the  busy  rush  of  the 
legislative  process,  to  ask  that  the  de- 
liberations of  these  hours  may  reflect  the 
guidance  of  Thy  Spirit. 

When  work,  worry,  and  hopes  de- 
ferred take  their  constant  toll  of  our 
human  resources,  as  laborers  together 
with  Thee,  grant  us,  we  implore,  a  sense 
of  an  untapped  spiritual  reservoir.  Re- 
store our  souls  with  the  joyous  assurance 
of  Thy  salvation.  Search  us,  O  God.  and 
know  cur  hearts;  try  us,  and  know  our 
thoughts,  and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked 
or  p)erversc  way  in  us,  for  we  would  come 
to  this  high  and  holy  hill  of  the  peoples 
weal  with  pure  hearts  and  clean  hands, 
not  lifting  up  our  souls  unto  vanity. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeem.cr's 
name.     Amen. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
Bv  Mr  GALLAGHER; 
H  R  13055  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Witold 
A  Lanowski;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv. 

By  Mr    HE.^LEY: 
HR    13056    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
CrysUUla  Pan.agioiidis,   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlclarv. 

Bv  Mrs    KELLY: 
H  R   13057    A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Leslie 
L.  Clarke;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    MAILLI.ARD: 
HR  13058.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Levana 
Shmuell  and  Jacob   *Jack(    Shm.ueli.   to  the 
Commiittee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr   RYAN  of  New  York; 
H  R   13059    A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Florenclo 
■ViUarba,   Ikj  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr    HARDY. 
H  J   Res  874    Jomt  resolution   authorizing 
tlie   issuance  of  a  gold  medal  to  General  of 
the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
407  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  Augustus  p.  Thomson,  Front  Royal,  Va.. 
relative  to  the  United  Nations  bond  Issue, 
and  feeling  that  if  It  is  passed  it  will  be 
used  against  our  best  Interests  In  the  Congo, 
etc.,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


mm^ 


SENATE 

TiKsn.AY,  September  4,  1962 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  ajn.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 


THE   JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanunous  consent,  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
Aus'ust  31,  1962.  was  dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfielp.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morn.ng  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  mmutes. 


COM^nTl"EE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr  Mansfif-Ld,  the  fol- 
lowing committees  or  subcommittees 
were  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today: 

The  Subcommittee  on  Patents.  Trade- 
marks, and  Copyrights  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  may  be 
permitted  to  sit  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  t<>morrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMLTnTCATIONS. 

ETC. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate   the   following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  on  CoNsraucTioN  at  Lanclxt 
Research  Center,  Hamttok.  Va. 
A   letter   from    the   Acting   AdmlnlBtrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion,    Washington,    DC,     reporting     pursu- 
ant  to  law,  on   the   construction   of   a   lew 
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frequency  environmental  noise  facility  at 
the  Langley  Research  Center,  Hampton,  Va.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

Report  on  Mangani:se 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Tariff 
Commlsalon,  Washington,  D.C  .  transmitting. 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Commis- 
Blon's  Investigation  concerning  manganese 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Payment  of  Claim  or  United  Kingdom  or 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Irel.\nd 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  payment  of  a  claim  made 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  (with 
an  accompanying  paper ) ,  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

Disposition  of  Exectjti\-e  P.\pers 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  General 
Services  Administration.  Washington.  DC. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  States  on  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  files  of  sev- 
eral departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  are  not  needed  in  the  con- 
duct of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  Interest,  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  i  with  ac- 
companying papers  I  ;  to  a  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  in  the 
Executive  Departments. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr.  Carlson 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


STANDBY  AUTHORITY  TO  ACCEL- 
ERATE PUBLIC  WORKS  PRO- 
GRAMS OF  FEDERAL,  STATE, 
AND  LOCAL  PUBLIC  BODIES- 
REFERENCE  OF  HOUSE  AMEND- 
MENTS TO  COMMITTEE  ON  PUB- 
LIC WORKS 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  Senate 
bill  2065,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide 
standln-  authority  for  accelerated  Fed- 


PETITION 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  letter  in  the  nature 
of  a  petition  from  the  United  States 
Army  Mothers  and  Wives  Club,  of  Bur- 
bank.  Calif.,  signed  by  Melva  Devine, 
president,  relating  to  the  reduction  of 
airmail  package  rates  to  Army  APO's, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  STENNIS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,   with   amendments: 

H  R.  12870.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1963.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No     1994  1. 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with   amendments: 

S.  2773.  A  bill  to  amend  section  503  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  to  provide  substantive 
Federal  law  relating  to  the  validity  of  con- 
veyances which  affect  title  to  or  interests  in 
Civil  aircraft  of  the  United  States  and  related 
equipment   iRept    No.   1995 1. 


BILL  INTRODUCED 

A  bill  was  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CHAVEZ: 
S  3692    A   bill    for    the    relief    of    Warena 
AUahverdl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


amendments  would  improve  the  exceptions 
available  for  less-developed-country  corpo- 
raUons  under  section  9  t  'gross-up'  ) ,  section 
12  (controlled  foreign  cor}x>rations) ,  and  sec- 
tion 15  (gain  from  certain  sales  or  exchanges 
of  stock  In  certain  foreign  corporations). 
Under  the  language  of  the  bill  as  reported, 
the  benefit  of  these  exceptions  would  not  be 
available  to  certain  corporations  even  though 
they  meet  the  Income  and  asset  requirements 
for  a  less-developed-country  corporation 
merely  because  such  corporations  had  their 
place  of  Incorporation  In  a  develo{>ed  country. 


eral  public  works  programs  for  the  Fed-     under  this  amendment,  corix)ratlons  which 


eral  Government  and  State  and  local 
public  bodie.'^,"  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
some  months  ago,  and  went  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  has  been  returned 
to  the  Senate  with  amendments,  and  is 
on  the  Vice  President's  desk.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  im- 
mediately referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Publio  Works 

Th(^  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REVENUE  ACT  OF   1962— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  me,  to  the  bill  <H.R.  10650  >  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  a  credit  for  investment  in  cer- 
tain depreciable  property,  to  eliminate 
certain  defects  and  meQuities.  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ments be  printed  and  Ue  on  the  table. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment in  explanation  of  the  amendments 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  the  statement  will  be  printed 
in  the  PvECOrd. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Kerr 
is  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Kerr 
I  am  submitting  today  several  amend- 
ments to  the  foreign  Income  provisions  of 
H  R  10650  as  reported  by  the.  Committee 
on  Finance.  These  changes  are  necessary  to 
correct  certain  inequities  and  defects  which 
have  been  called  to  my  attention  since  the 
bin  was  reported.  Ttxe  following  Is  an  ex- 
planation of  the  changes  made  by  the 
i.mendments 

1  E,arned  Income  exclusion:  One  of  the 
amendrrents  would  provide  that  the  new 
earned  income  exclusion  limitations  of  $20,- 
000  and  $35,000  for  U.S.  citizens  residing 
abroad  'vould  apply  to  advance  salaries  paid 
before  December  31.  1962,  for  services  to  be 
rendered  after  December  31,  1962.  This  is 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  evasion  of 
the  nev  law  For  example,  a  highly  paid 
employee,  especially  one  who  has  a  con- 
trolling stock  ownership  In  the  corporation 
for  which  he  works,  may  be  able  to  have  his 
entire  s.ilary  of  $150,000  a  year  for  the  years 
1963  and  1964  advanced  to  him  before  De- 
cember 31,  1962.  If  these  salaries  were  paid 
after  December  31,  1962,  under  the  new  law 
the  maximum  amount  which  could  be  ex- 
cluded for  each  of  these  2  years  because  of 
foreign  residence  would  be  $35,000.  Clearly, 
the  sar.ie  result  should  apply  to  the  em- 
ployee's salary  for  such  years  whether  the 
salary  is  advanced  to  him  prior  to  Decem- 
ber 31.  1962,  or  paid  to  him  after  December 
31.  1962. 

2.  Improvement  of  less-developed-country 
corporation     exceptions:     Another    of     the 


meet  the  Income  and  i\sset  requirements  for 
a  less-developed-country  corporation  would 
not  be  technically  dlsquiUlfled  merely  because 
of  their  place  of  incorixiratlun. 

A  related  change  in  section  15  would  make 
the  exception  for  less-developed-country  cor- 
porations available  for  the  profits  of  those 
years  in  which  a  company  qiudified  as  a  less- 
developed-country  corporation  even  though 
the  company  did  not  qualify  during  all  the 
years  the  stock  was  held. 

Another  change  would  also  make  the  less- 
developed-country  corporation  exception  to 
section  15  available  for  the  profits  of  a  hold- 
ing company  for  less-developed-country  cor- 
porations. This  would  conform  these  rules 
to  the  gross-up  exception  rules. 

The  amendments  would  also  remove  cer- 
tain Inequities  and  cure  certain  defects  n 
the  definition  of  qualified  investment*  in  less 
developed  countries  for  purposes  of  section 
12.  Income  from  the  investments  described 
In  section  955(b),  even  though  constituting 
base  company  income,  will  not  be  taxed  if 
reinvested  in  similar  qualified  investments 
in  less  developed  countries.  Under  the  bill 
one  type  of  qualified  Investment  is  an  obliga- 
tion of  a  10-percent  owned  less-developed- 
country  corporation  having  a  maturity  of  at 
least  5  years  or  more  at  the  time  of  its  acqui- 
sition. It  has  been  called  t<i  my  attention 
that  this  required  period  may  be  unduly  long 
to  accomplish  the  purpo.se  of  preventing  very 
short-term  loans  from  qualifying  for  the  re- 
investment deduction.  The  amendment 
would  reduce  this  period  to  a  1-year  require- 
ment. 

Under  the  bill,  there  Is  no  holding  period 
requirement  with  respect  to  qualified  in- 
vestments In  less  developed  countries  and  it 
has  been  called  to  my  attention  that  it  is 
possible  to  acquire  such  investments  at  the 
close  of  a  year  and  dispose  of  them  imme- 
diately following  the  close  of  the  year  The 
amendment  would  prevent  the  poF*ibillty  of 
such  sham  Investments  by  providing  that 
otherwise  qualified  Investments  in  less  de- 
veloped countries  would  not  qualify  if  they 
were  held  for  a  perlcxl  of  less  than  6  months. 
A  final  related  change  in  section  955(b)  (3) 
would  provide  that  an  election  to  treat  In- 
vestments made  after  the  close  of  the  tax- 
able year  and  on  or  before  the  close  of  the 
following  taxable  year  (or  such  further  pe- 
riod as  allowed  under  regulrttionsi  shall  be 
binding  for  future  years.  This  amendment 
win  require  that  a  controlled  foreign  corpo- 
ration elect  to  value  its  investments  In  less 
developed  countries  on  a  consistent  annual 
basis  and  not  have  the  opjX)rtunlty  to  shift 
back  and  forth  between  differing  valuation 
dates.  This  would  conform  the  rules  mider 
this  section  to  the  rules  In  a  similar  provision 
relating  to  investments  in  export  trade  assets 
which  is  described  below. 

3.  Time  allowed  under  Investment  require- 
ments for  export  trade  companies:  Another 
of  the  amendments  would  provide  that  ex- 
port trade  companies  will  have  a  full  year, 
or  such  further  time  as  may  be  granted  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  in  which  to 
Invest  export  trade  profits  in  fixed  export 
trade  assets  such  as  warehouses  or  equip- 
ment. Under  the  bill  as  reported,  only  75 
days  after  the  close  of  a  year  Is  allowed  for 


the  making  of  such  Investments.  Since  the 
decision  tc  acquire  such  fixed  ftwrilltles  often 
require*  a  substantial  period  of  time  and 
since  the  fictual  acquisition  of  such  facilities 
will  genendly  require  further  substantial  pe- 
riods of  time,  it  is  believed  that  this  change 
is  appropriate.  Further,  it  conforms  these 
rules  to  tie  reinvestment  in  less  developed 
country  rules. 

4.  ClarlJlca-tlon  of  section  15  (liquidation 
of  foreign  corporations)  to  prevent  its  cir- 
cumvention through  interpKJSition  of  holding 
company:  Because  the  use  of  less  deveiof)ed 
country  operations  Is  permitted  and  because 
it  is  possible  that,  under  some  circumstances. 
the  provisions  of  section  15  could  be  avoided 
for  technical  reasons  simply  through  the 
Inte.'posllion  of  a  foreign  or  domestic  holding 
company.  Tlie  amendments  w  mid  make  it 
clear  that  where  appropriate  the  new  law 
would  apply  to  gain  attributable  Uj  the 
stock  of  ;'orelgn  corporations  irrespective  of 
whether  such  stock  were  sold  directly  or 
whether  sUx-k  of  an  Intervening  holding 
company  were  sold. 

5  Clarification  of  business  Interest  excep- 
tions U)  section  10  (separate  limitation  on 
foreign  tax  credit  with  respect  to  certain 
interest  income)  :  Section  10  of  the  bill  cor- 
rects certain  Inducements  tnat  now  exist 
under  th.:*  foreign  tax  credit  mechanism  for 
the  movement  of  funds  abroad  to  earn  in- 
terest income  TTiere  is  excepted  from  the 
section  a  number  of  normal  business  trans- 
actions K  vlng  rise  to  Interest  which  are 
unrelated  to  the  problem  that  the  section 
is  designtd  to  correct.  Among  these  ex- 
ceptions a.-e  Interest  derived  from  any  traiis- 
actlon  which  Is  directly  related  to  the  active 
conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  in  a  foreign 
country  or  p o.'isrsslon  of  the  United  States. 
The  amen  imenu  would  make  it  clear  that 
this  exception  also  applies  to  :nt,erest  derived 
from  obligations  received  up<;n  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  such  a  foreign  trade  or  business. 

Section  10  also  has  an  exception  for  inter- 
est received  from  a  corporation  in  which  the 
US.  taxpa:  er  owns  at  least  10  percent  of 
the  voting  stock  The  amendments  would 
make  It  cle  ir  that  this  exception  also  applies 
t«D  Interest  received  from  obligations  which 
were  recelv  >d  as  a  result  of  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  :<curitles  In  such  a  corporation. 

Mr.  KEFR.  Mr  President.  I  also  sub- 
mit an  an  endment  to  H.R.  10650,  and 
ask  that  i:  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  KFRR.  Mr,  President,  this 
amendment  to  H.R.  10650  would  change 
the  special  transitional  loss — contained 
in  new  stction  821  <f> — in  two  ways. 
First,  It  would  create  the  si^ecial  loss 
carryforward  only  out  of  losses  com- 
puted without  regard  to  policyholder 
dividends.  Secondly,  the  special  loss 
carryforward  could  only  be  applied 
against  st.itutory  underwriting  income 
rather  than  total  taxable  income. 

Mr.  CURTIS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  bill  10650,  supra,  which  was 
ordered  tC'  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

By  Mr.  'WILFY: 
Statement  prepared  by  himself  on  eight- 
point  anti-Comraunlst  program. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Morning  business  is  in  order.  If  there  is 
no  further  morning  business  to  be  sub- 
mitted, morning  business  is  closed. 
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REVENUE    ACT   OF    1962 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished busine.ss  be  laid  down  and  be 
made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  «H.R.  10650)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a 
credit  for  investment  in  certain  depreci- 
able property,  to  eliminate  certain  de- 
fects and  inequities,  and  for  other  pur- 
F)05es. 

GOLD  MINING 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  we 
like  to  build  up  the  image  of  Uncle  Sam 
as  a  kindly  old  gentleman,  thoughtful 
and  always  helpful  and  considerate  of  his 
own  people.  This  gives  us  a  feeling  of 
wcll-bcinp,  of  satisfaction,  and  probably 
of  self-contentment. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  propose  to  poll 
the  gold-mining  industry  in  order  to  dis- 
cover what  the  image  of  Uncle  Sam  is 
among  employers  and  miners.  I  am 
rather  sure  I  know  the  result  before- 
hand. I  fear  that  the  image  would  be 
found  to  be  somewhat  tarnished. 

If  so,  Mr.  President,  that  would  be  un- 
derstandable, for  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  group  of  people  in  the  entire  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  who  have  been 
treated  so  shabbily,  so  cruelly,  and  so 
unjustly.  They  have  a  right  to  file  a 
petition  of  grievances  and  to  have  a  fair, 
democratic  hearing,  followed  by  correc- 
tive action.  But  what  their  rights  ought 
to  be  under  our  form  of  government  and 
what  the  situation  actually  is  are  iwo 
quite  different  things. 

Witness,  Mr  President,  how  an  un- 
thinking, uncaring,  dictatorial  Govern- 
ment has  acted.  Gold  mining  was 
closed,  for  all  practical  purposes,  by  the 
Government  during  World  W'ar  11.  No 
other  industry  was  so  treated.  Race- 
tracks, for  example,  ■were  not  closed. 
Only  the  goM  miner  was  told  he  could 
not  work  any  more. 

Following  the  end  of  the  war,  gold 
mining  was  permitted  to  resume.  But 
perhaps  it  was  not  really  important  that 
the  benevolent  Government  permitted 
this  to  be  done,  for  inflation  came,  and 
the  gold  miner  had  to  pay  inflated  prices 
in  order  to  produce  gold;  but  the  price 
for  his  product,  established  in  the  early 
days  of  the  New  Deal,  was  and  is  un- 
changed. What  would  happen  was  pre- 
dictable. Gold  mining  was  bound  to 
languish,  and  it  did.  Today,  few  gold 
miners  operate;  and  there  will  be  fewer 
In  the  future,  unless  constructive  ac- 
tion— fought  bitterly  by  every  admin- 


istration, and  to  date  unsuccessful — is 
taken.  Efforts  to  do  so  are  being  made 
in  this  Congress,  and  they  have  been 
made  in  every  Congress  since  the  end 
of  the  war  But  always  the  heavy  artil- 
lery* of  whatever  administration  is  in 
power  is  directed  against  such  efforts. 

I':  is  argued  that  to  raise  the  price 
of  gold  would  be  to  tamper  with  the 
woith  of  the  dollar.  When  it  is  sug- 
gested— as  has  been  done  by  my  friend, 
the  junior  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
En(;le],  and  those  who  have  joined  with 
him — that,  at  a  minimum,  gold  miners 
should  be  compensated  fairly  by  sub- 
sidy ananpement.  it  is  asserted  by  the 
administration  that  this  would  be  a  sig- 
nal of  distress  abroad,  a  sign  that  cur 
determination  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  the  dollar  is  weakening.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  fail  to  follow  that  line  of  rea- 
soning. 

We  use  more  gold  in  this  country  every 
year  than  we  produce  domestically  This 
situation  could  easily  be  corrected.  Gold 
miners  are  anxious  to  go  to  work;  but 
they    are    not   permitted    to    do   so. 

Only  the  other  day  an  attempt  was 
made  to  convince  me  that  if  our  invest- 
ments abroad  continue  to  accelerate, 
without  prompt  return  to  the  United 
States  of  the  money  earned  there  by 
the.ic  American  investments,  we  would 
be  Ji  for  big  trouble;  that  we  cannot 
continue  safely  to  stand  this  outpour- 
ing of  U.S.  dollars.  When  I  asked 
whether,  if  the  situation  is  so  critical, 
it  •would  be  alleviated  by  reducing  cur 
foreign-aid  spending,  I  was  told  that  was 
a  subject  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  man  who  was  talking  to  me.  But 
I  suomit  that  these  matters  cannot  be 
considered  mdependently,  divorced  from 
each  other:  and  I  submit  that  the  price 
of  gold  is  vital  m  all  of  these  considera- 
tions, 

Mr.  President,  an  eminent  economist 
ha.~  gone  on  record  ai  holding  that  the 
best  way  out  of  our  monetary  trouble  is 
to  raise  the  price  of  gold,  not  to  con- 
tinue to  keep  our  heads  in  the  sand. 
This  economist  is  none  other  than  Harold 
Barger,  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Economics  at  Columbia  University.  In 
an  iiiformat.ve  and  loirical  letter  pub- 
lished m  the  New  York  Times  on  August 
31,  he  presented  his  case.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  bp  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  31,  p    2] 
Gold  Price  Rise  Advocated— Economist  Pro- 
poses A  Worldwide   Lnorea.se  Fbom   Exist- 
ing Level 

(The  WTiter  of  the  following  letter,  chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Economics  at  Co- 
lumbia University,  Is  the  author  of  'Money, 
Banking  and  Public  Policy.") 
To  the  Editor  of  tjie  New  Yop.k  Timi:s  : 

Recent  testimony  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  has  done  much  to  clarify 
our  economic  predicament  and  to  make  plain 
the  Itmlted  choices  open  to  us  at  the  present 
time 

Chairman  Walter  Heller  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  explained  that  the  slug- 
gishness of  the  economy,  and  the  fact  that 
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unemployment  still  exceeds  5  percent  of  the 
labor  force,  are  mainly  traceable  to  current 
low  levels  of  Investment  spending  for  plant 
and  equipment  and  for  Inventories.  Such  a 
lag  does  not  seem  hard  to  explain. 

Since  1959  the  Federal  Reserve  has  allowed 
the  money  supply  to  Increase  at  less  than 
1  percent  a  year  compared  with  a  normal  3 
percent  or  so.  Chairman  Martin  denies  that 
credit  is  tight,  but  tightness  Is  always  rela- 
tive. The  facts  are  that  since  1959  long-term 
interest  rates  have  been  higher  than  at  any 
time  since  gold  was  revalued  in  1934.  while 
short-term  rates  cannot  be  considered  low, 
in  view  of  the  state  of  the  economy,  and  they 
are  apparently  rising. 

BUDGET  DEFICIT  .*S  .^LTERN.^TIVE 

Of  course  it  is  largely  true  that  interest- 
rate  levels  are  currently  dictated  by  the  bal- 
ance of  payments:  If  the  Fe<leral  Reserve 
were  to  ease  credit,  as  the  domestic  situation 
requires,  our  gold  stock  might  well  be  fur- 
ther depleted.  Certainly  a  budget  deficit  of 
$10  billion  or  so  a  year,  induced  by  a  tax 
cut  now  or  later.  Is  an  alternative  method 
of  reviving  the  economy. 

But  such  a  remedy  threatens  two  serious 
disadvantages:  it  will  do  little  or  nothing  to 
help  our  economy  grow  more  rapidly,  and 
before  long  it  may  worsen  our  balance  of 
payments,  cause  renewed  gold  losses  and  lead 
to  still  higher  Interest  rates  and  a  further 
check  to  investment. 

The  free  world  appears  Uj  be  on  the  verge 
of  a  scramble  for  International  liquidity,  the 
deflationary  possibilities  of  which  nobody 
will  wish  to  contemplate.  The  desire  of 
other  countries  to  increase  their  monetary 
reserves  has  been  satisfied  In  recent  years 
largely  through  our  willingness  to  supply 
them  with  gold  or  dollars  in  virtue  of  our 
payments  deficit.  The  elimination  of  our 
deficit  will  cut  off  this  supply  of  liquidity  to 
others. 

Only  a  massive  increase  in  the  free  world's 
monetary  reserves  can  solve  this  problem. 
Since  none  of  the  plans  for  superseding  gold 
as  the  basis  for  monetary  reserves  has  come 
anywhere  near  adoption,  logic  points  to  the 
urgent  need  for  a  substantial  worldwide  rise 
in  the  price  of  gold  as  the  solution.  The  fact 
that  such  a  rise  in  price  will  Incidentally 
benefit  Russia  and  South  Africa  Is  unfortu- 
nate but  irrelevant. 

DOLL.\R  S    DEFENSE 

Currently  the  administration  is.  It  seems  to 
me.  far  too  worried  about  foreign  specula- 
tors. We  may  safely  assume  that  the  United 
States  cannot  be  forced  to  devalue  the  dollar. 
The  gold  pool,  the  Federal  Reserve's  foreign 
balances,  and  our  drawing  rights  at  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  provide  ample 
defenses 

The  question  is  rather  whether  we  are  wise 
to  accept  the  mounting  costs  in  terms  of  un- 
employment and  retarded  growth  of  the 
economy,  not  to  mention  loss  of  influence 
abroad,  that  the  maintenance  of  the  present 
dollar  price  of  gold  now  entails  and  will  en- 
tail in  the  future.  We  should  also  consider 
the  deflationary  effects  on  the  rest  of  the  free 
world  of  our  present  efforts  to  balance  our 
foreign  payments  by  "orthodox"  means. 

What  of  our  international  obligations  in 
the  matter^  We  are  bound  by  adherence  to 
the  IMF.  but  par  values  may  be  varied  by 
agreement  where  a  nation  suffe^-s  a  "funda- 
mental disequilibrium"  in  its  balance  of  pay- 
ments. It  is  now  5  years  since  our  payments 
were  last  in  balance,  and  it  would  be  hard 
for  others  to  argue  that  our  "disequilibrium" 
is  not  "fundamental"  Nevertheless,  a  uni- 
lateral solution  should  be  a  last  resort. 

In  this  writer's  Judgment  the  most  useful 
t^isk  Chairman  Martin  and  Secretary  Dillon 
can  undertake  Is  to  negotiate  through  the 
IMF  a  substantial  worldwide  increase  In 
the  price  of  gold.  In  view  of  our  situation  it 
win  be  essential  In  the  course  of  such  negoti- 
ations  to   convince   others    that   the   dollar 


price  of  gold  should  rise  more  than  the  price 
reckoned  :n  some  other  currencies. 

We  have  done  our  best  In  recent  years  to 
convince  ourselves  that  devaluation  would  be 
an  act  of  irresponsibility.  Is  it  more  respon- 
sible to  tolerate  a  program  that  will  in  all 
probability  Intensify  unemployment  and 
stagnation  at  home  and  loss  of  influence 
abroad''  The  maintenance  of  the  existing 
price  of  gold  has  been  used  too  long,  both 
here  and  in  Europe,  as  a  criterion  of  wise 
statesmanship. 

Harold  Barger. 


PUBLIC   LANDS  AND  FIRE 
PROTECTION 

Mr,  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  ap- 
proximaiely  500  million  acres  of  public 
lands  ar?  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Of  them,  322.5  million  acres 
lie  in  Alaska,  our  49th  State.  These 
lands  are  important  to  our  economy,  for 
they  provide  much  of  our  natural  re- 
sources and  are  the  last  public  land  re- 
serve ol  this  Nation.  Outside  of  the 
State  of  Alaska,  most  of  the  remaining 
lands  are  in  11  Western  States,  located 
in  scattered  blocks. 

In  order  to  provide  a  sustained  yield 
of  renewable  resources,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  public  lands  receive  the  most  in- 
tensive protection  possible. 

Presic  ent  Kennedy,  in  his  March  1 
White  House  message  on  conservation, 
stated: 

We  depend  on  our  natural  resources  to 
sustain  us — but  In  turn,  their  continued 
availability  must  depend  on  our  using  them 
prudently,  improving  them  wisely,  and 
where  possible,  restoring  them  promptly.  We 
must  re:iffirm  our  dedication  to  the  sound 
practices  of  conservation  which  can  be  de- 
liiied  as  the  wise  use  of  our  natural  environ- 
ment; it  is  in  the  final  analysis,  the  highest 
form  of  national  thrift — the  prevention  of 
waste  ard  despoilment  while  preserving,  im- 
proving and  renewing  the  quality  and  use- 
fulness cf  all  our  resources. 

As  part  of  its  responsibility  in  admin- 
istering the  public  lands,  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  is  charged  with  the 
fire  pre'/ention.  presuppression  and  sup- 
pressior.  of  fires  threatening  or  burning 
the  public  lands.  As  our  economy  and 
populaton  have  growTi,  it  has  become 
evident  that  our  natural  resources  must 
receive  better  protection.  So,  from  a 
meager  beginning  a  few  decades  ago.  we 
now  find  fire  protection  is  big  business. 

In  Alaska  fire  control  has  been  an 
uphill  battle.  Prior  to  1940,  forest  and 
range  fires  ran  rampant  over  Alaska  and 
the  Yukon  territoiT-  Annual  losses  cov- 
ering 5  to  8  million  acres  were  not  un- 
common. Lightning  has  always  been 
a  problem;  but  from  the  1880's  through 
1917,  most  fires  were  started  by  the 
"stampeders"^ — people  dashing  here  and 
there  about  Alaska  and  the  Yukon,  in 
search  of  gold.  Fires  were  set  to  burn 
off  overburden  and  mosquitoes.  In  fact, 
the  maddening  mosquito,  in  the  days  be- 
fore good  fly  dope,  may  well  have  been 
the  basic  reason  for  most  of  the  fire 
losses,  because  smudge  fires  were  a  way 
of  life. 

By  1940  an  estimated  80  percent  of 
Alaska':s  forest  and  rangeland  had  been 
burned.  Little  or  no  effort  was  made  to 
stop  these  fires  except  as  they  threatened 
improv{;ments.     People  became  used  to 


living  under  smoke-filled  skies.  It  was  not 
until  1939  that  the  appeals  for  an  abate- 
ment of  these  fires  were  acted  upon  by 
the  Congress.  It  established  the  Alaskan 
Fire  Control  Service  on  July  1.  1939 — 
which  became  part  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  in  1946 — and  pro- 
vided $37,500  in  organizational  funds. 
During  the  first  year  of  the  Alaskan  Fire 
Control  Service  tho  world  went  to  war; 
and  the  many  problems  of  heavy  mili- 
tary use,  construction  activities,  war 
shortages,  and  so  forth,  confronted  the 
little  outfit.  Not  until  1949  was  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  given  fire- 
suppression  funds. 

Postwar  years  brought  about  rapid 
expansion  of  Alaska's  population  and  de- 
velopment. The  fire  problem  became 
larger,  and  its  adverse  effects  to  develop- 
ment became  more  obvious.  Appropria- 
tions have  slowlv  increased  to  the  present 
1963  appropriation  of  $1  million. 

Today  we  find  an  up-to-date  fire  or- 
ganization in  every  respect,  with  smoke- 
jumpers,  borate  spreading  planes,  a  fire 
danger  rating  system,  a  complex  radio 
commimications  system,  and  a  small  fleet 
of  aircraft.  At  first  glance,  one  might 
think  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
is  ready  to  do  a  complete  job. 

However,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the 
logistics  that  go  into  the  planning  of  fire 
suppression  for  an  area  of  225  million 
acres,  with  practically  no  roads,  and  only 
scattered  landing  fields. 

During  the  period  of  July  1&-25  of  this 
year,  35  fires  were  started  in  one  storm, 
all  in  remote  areas.  Smokejumpers 
were  dropped  as  far  as  350  miles  from 
their  base  of  operations.  In  many  cases, 
they  were  dropped  into  areas  where  only 
helicopters  could  follow  with  firefighters 
and  supplies.  For  a  dozen  or  so  fires  a 
week,  with  limit^nl  aircraft,  this  system 
works;  but  when  lightning  crackles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  River  to  the 
Canadian  Yukon  border,  a  distance  of 
over  1,000  miles,  a  major  task  must  be 
met.  These  fires  were  brought  under 
control  within  a  week,  after  the  devasta- 
tion of  some  38.000  acres,  the  employ- 
ment of  750  firefighters,  and  the  use  of 
smoke  jumpers  and  chemical  bombing 
planes. 

The  fire  protection  problems  in  Alaska, 
are  its  size,  remoteness,  and  lack  of 
ground  transportation. 

Alaska's  land  area  totals  approximate- 
ly 365.5  million  acres,  or  one-fifth  that  of 
the  lower  48  States,  but  with  a  road 
system  of  only  5,000  miles.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  nearly  99  percent  of  the  land 
area  is  federally  owned.  Even  after 
State  selection  of  approximately  104  mil- 
lion acres,  the  Federal  Government  will 
still  have  under  its  jurisdiction  about 
260  million  acres,  or  71  percent.  The 
area  of  lands  requiring  protection  from 
fire  is  225  million  acres — an  area  approx- 
imately seven  times  larger  than  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked: 
"What  is  there  to  protect?"  Eliminat- 
ing 20.7  million  acres  of  valuable  national 
forest  lands  which  lie  primarily  along 
the  coast,  we  find  a  vast  area  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  Alaska  interior.  It 
embraces  the  region  lying  between  the 
Brooks  range,  on  the  north,   and   the 


coastal  ran?e,  on  the  south.  Of  this 
area,  about  125  million  acres  bear  suffi- 
cient tree  growth  to  justify  designation 
as  forest  land.  This  great,  predomi- 
nantly conilcrous  forest  has  its  counter- 
part in  noithem  Canada,  the  Scandi- 
navian countries,  and  northern  Russia. 
It  represents  a  tremendous  potential 
source  of  wood  and  cellulose.  The  re- 
maining 100  million  acres  is  comprised, 
for  the  most  part,  of  rolling  hills  of  grass- 
land and  the  flat,  excessively  wet  low- 
lands variously  referred  to  as  "muskeg," 
"tundra,  ■  or   "bog." 

Most  of  '-his  region  lies  north  of  the 
Alaska  ran^  e.  and  includes  the  great  val- 
leys of  the  Kuskokwim,  Tanana,  and 
Yukon  Rl^'ers  and  their  tributaries. 
There  are  also  the  Kobuk  and  Noatak 
drainages,  to  the  west,  which  empty  into 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  majority  of  these 
rivers  meander  through  numerous  low- 
land channels,  and  are  heavily  laden 
with  silt  frcm  glaciers  and  bank  cuttings. 
In  general,  the  country  is  rolling  upland, 
with  broai  lowlands  and  .scattered 
mountain  masses  and  peaks. 

The  interior  has  a  semiarid  climate, 
with  great  extremes  in  temperature. 
Two  divis:ons  are  recognized.  One, 
south  of  the  Alaska  range,  averages  from 
15  to  20  inches,  and  temperatures  range 
from  a  minus  36  to  a  high  of  92.  The 
area  north  of  the  range,  having  a  con- 
centration Df  lightning  and  a  preponder- 
ance of  timber  stands,  has  annual  pre- 
cipitation i-anging  from  10  to  15  inches 
and  temperatures  from  the  minus 
seventies  tci  plus  100'. 

For  all  ijractical  purposes,  there  are 
only  two  seasons — winter  and  summer. 
In  summer,  which  begins  in  early  May. 
shortly  after  the  ice  breakup,  the  great 
land  mass  warms  up  very  rapidly,  and 
temperatures  ruji  about  80',  with  ex- 
tremes of  100'.  Due  to  the  long  day- 
light hours  during  summer — ranging 
from  18  tC'  24  hours — the  length  of  the 
growing  S'^ason  is  much  greater  than 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  To  il- 
lustrate, on  June  21,  the  year's  longest 
day.  the  city  of  Fairbanks  holds  a  tradi- 
tional baseball  game,  starting  at  mid- 
night. W  Id  flowers  grow  in  profusion, 
and  garden  vegetables  reach  unbeliev- 
able sizes.  Heads  of  cabbage,  for  in- 
stance, have  reached  weights  of  60 
pounds  and  measured  36  inches  across. 
One  can  well  understand  that  such  a 
land  of  continual  sunshine  and  high 
temperatures  means  nothing  but  trouble 
for  the  weary  firefighter. 

The  forests,  as  seen  from  the  air.  ap- 
pear as  a  :omplex  mosaic  of  vegetative 
types.  In  general,  the  forest  occupies 
the  valleys,  oft^n  appearing  as  belts 
which  follow  meanders  of  the  streams 
and  the  lower  sloughs  and  benchlands. 
Timberline  occurs  between  2,000  and 
3  000  feet.  The  complexity  of  the  vege- 
tative patt,erns  is  mainly  the  result  of 
past  fires.  Sharp  boundaries  between 
types  can  be  recognized  as  the  edge  of 
old  bums.  Areas  now  treeless,  prove  on 
close  examination  to  have  supported  full 
forest  stands  which  were  destroyed  by 
repeated  burning. 

The  view  sometimes  expressed — that 
the  interior  supports  only  smaU  and 
scrubby  tijuber,  and  that  growth  is  ex- 
cessively s!  ow — is  erroneous.    In  mature 


stands  of  120  years,  which  have  escaped 
fires,  white  spruce  will  average  18  to  24 
inches,  with  occasional  trees  as  large  as 
36  inches.  Heights  will  run  around  80 
to  100  feet  There  are  estimated  to  be 
350  billion  board  feet  of  timber  or  700 
million  cords  of  pulp  material  within  the 
interior  of  Alaska.  Probably  the  vol- 
ume burned  each  year  in  the  past  could 
supp>ort  about  10  pulpmills,  such  as  the 
one  at  Ketchikan,  Alaska,  which  proc- 
esses 500  tons  of  pulp  a  day. 

The  interior  forests'  vast  potential 
pulpwood  reserve  awaits  only  a  f  avorable 
economic  climate  for  industrial  develop- 
ment. The  Timber  Resources  Review, 
of  the  Forest  Service,  conservatively  es- 
timates that  the  annual  national  pulp- 
wood  consumption  will  run  56  million 
cords  a  year  by  1975,  and  about  90  mil- 
hon  cords  by  the  year  2000.  Some  of 
the  southwest  Alaska  pulpwood  forests 
arc  already  committed  under  long-tei-m 
sales  to  pulp  plants  now  operating,  under 
construction,  or  in  the  planning  stage. 
It  appears  that  the  interior  of  Alaska  is 
the  last  great  U.S.  reservoir  of  pulpwood 
materials. 

These  forests  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
destruction,  due  to  low  precipitation  and 
long  daylight  hours,  coupled  with  high 
temi^eratures.  The  forest  types  of  white 
spruce,  paper  birch,  aspen,  poplar,  and 
black  spruce  are.  by  their  very  nature, 
readily  inflammable.  This,  combined 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  "beard  lichens," 
moss,  and  low-hangmg  branches,  makes 
for  fast  spread  of  fire.  The  peat  bogs 
found  in  the  lowlands  also  burn  readily, 
and  hold  fire,  in  some  instances,  through 
the  long,  cold  winters. 

Forests  are  not  the  only  renewable  re- 
source of  interior  Alaska.  Wildlife  plays 
a  very  important  role.  One  often  heai-s 
the  expression.  "The  land  is  lying  idle 
and  is  contributing  nothing.  We  must 
get  industry  started,  to  realize  some  value 
from  the  land."  But  each  year  we  are 
cropping  an  estimated  3,500  moose  and 
16.000  caribou,  with  a  cash  value  of  at 
least  $3,200,000.  This  figure  is  increas- 
ing each  year.  The  increase  can  be  sus- 
tained only  as  long  as  proper  habitat  and 
food  base  are  provided. 

These  animals,  besides  their  food  po- 
tential, provide  clothing,  skin  tents,  foot- 
wear, and  numerous  other  articles.  A 
typical  so-called  unproductive  valley 
may  produce  an  annual  crop  of  500 
moose  and  $100,000  worth  of  beaver  and 
muskrat  pelts,  plus  many  species  of  other 
game  animals  and  fish.  These  lands  are 
already  the  basis  for  expenditures  of 
some  $20  million  annually  by  outdoors- 
men,  hunters,  fishermen,  and  photog- 
raphers. Between  500  and  1.000  non- 
resident hunters  come  to  Alaska  each 
year  for  big  game,  and  thousands  come 
for  small  game.  Almost  every  eligible 
resident  fi.shes  or  hunts;  and  we  must 
recognize  the  tremendous  contribution 
not  only  to  the  immediate  economy,  but 
also  to  our  physical  and  spiritual  well- 
being. 

In  certain  areas,  following  fire  there 
has  been  evidence  of  increase  in  the 
moo.se  population.  It  is  natural  to  as- 
sume that  browse  which  follows  some 
fires  makes  a  more  attractive  habitat. 
However,  records  indicate  that  moose 
have  been  moving  westward  and  north- 


ward for  75  years,  and  this  movement 
has  taken  animals  into  areas  where 
burning  has  not  occurred. 

The  effect  of  fires  on  caribou  is  gen- 
erally agreed  to  be  harmful,  and  even 
disastrous.  This  animal  normally  ranges 
in  herds  from  1.000  to  as  many  as  30.000 
head,  and  lives  in  environments  char- 
acterized by  climax  communities,  tundra 
and  forest  tundra.  Its  normal  forage  is 
reindeer  lichens,  beard  lichens,  and 
other  tundra  mosses  and  plants.  All  of 
these  lichens  are  highly  inflammable 
when  dry,  and  are  readily  susceptible  to 
destruction  by  fire.  It  takes  this  type  of 
range  40  to  50  years  to  recover  from 
severe  fire,  and  half  a  century  is  a  very 
long  time  for  caribou  range  to  be  out 
of  production.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  HOO.OOO  caribou  in  Alaska  today. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  the  estimate  was 
3  mil'.ion. 

Rei>eatec  burnings  may  be  good  for 
certain  types  of  games.  However,  it  is 
certainly  true  that  accidental,  uncon- 
trolled wild  fires  can  no  more  be  justified 
in  wildlife  management  than  in  forest 
management. 

Northwest  Alaska's  river  bottoms  and 
deltas  comprising  principally  the  lower 
Kuskokwim  and  Yukon  Valleys,  are  some 
of  the  greatest  waterfowl  nesting  areas 
in  the  world.  The  area  contributes  to 
all  North  American  flyways:  Pacific, 
Central,  Mississippi,  and  Atlantic.  The 
area  is  one  of  the  principal  nesting 
grounds  of  the  black  brant  and  the  sole 
nesting  ground  of  the  cackling  goose. 
It  also  provides  nesting  ground.s  for 
many  of  our  favorite  species  of  ducks. 
The  Copper  River  drainage  has  recently 
been  found  to  be  a  nesting  place  for  the 
rare  trumpeter  swan. 

The  majority  of  the  areas  where  large- 
scale  nesting  is  found  are  fairly  free 
from  wildlife,  due  to  the  abundance  of 
water,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  nesting  is  done  on  small  islands. 
The  big  delta  areas  of  the  Yukon  and 
Kuskokwim  are  good  examples.  Tlicre 
is  definite  evidence,  however,  that  large 
fires  which  sweep  across  the  valley 
floors  take  a  toll  of  waterfowl,  mostly 
in  the  form  of  ducklings  and  eggs. 

Although  I  have  spoken  chiefly  about 
the  five  problem  in  my  State,  I  want  to 
emphasize  the  necessity  for  adequate  fire 
cont;'ol  on  all  Federal  lands. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has 
made  great  strides  in  the  last  few 
years  in  the  improvement  of  its  fire  con- 
trol organization,  but  it  still  has  a  long 
way  to  go  if  it  is  to  hold  losses  to  a 
prac'cical  minimum. 

In  the  past  decade,  over  10  million 
acres  of  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
administered  lands,  with  a  resource  loss 
of  $33  million,  have  burned.  Fire  pro- 
tection costs  during  this  period  were  in 
exce.ss  of  $24  million.  The  burned 
acreage  ranged  from  a  low  of  95,142  acres 
to  5.;.60,071  in  1957,  with  a  yearly  average 
of  o\er  1  million  acres.  The  number  of 
fire.5  for  the  same  period  ranged  from 
756  to  1,382,  for  a  yearly  average  of 
1.000. 

So  far  this  season  912  fires  have  burned 
nearly  124.652  acres  of  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  administered  lands  and  re- 
sources in  Alaska.     Heavy  precipitation 
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In  the  West  this  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer has  developed  vast  amounts  of  for- 
age for  livestock  and  wildlife;  but  now 
that  it  is  maturing,  it  providea  material 
for  devastating  range  fires.  Reports 
are  that  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment fire-control  people  are  sitting  on 
a  keg  of  dynamite  which  a  few  light- 
ning storms  could  touch  off. 

Technology  is  taking  its  rightful  place 
In  flrefighting.  in  the  development  of 
equipment  and  teclmiques.  The  Bureau 
of  Land  Mangement  is  using  such  equip- 
ment, and  cooperates  in  its  development. 
Fire-prevention  campaigns,  through  the 
use  of  radio.  TV.  and  other  news  media, 
are  gradually  making  America  fire  con- 
scious. The  construction  of  firebreaks 
through  timberlands  and  rangelands  and 
other  hazard-reduction  practices  are 
other  presuppression  practices  now  em- 
ployed by  the  Bureau. 

The  general  findings  of  a  recently  com- 
pleted study  are  that  fire-control  re- 
sults can  be  further  improved  by  provid- 
ing more  emphasis  on: 

First.  Increased  striking  power  in  the 
initial  attack : 

Second.  Additional  skilled  people  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  fire-prevention 
phases   of   fire   control; 

Third  Selective  placement  of  addi- 
tional trained  reinforcement  crews; 

Fourth  Stepping  up  the  fuel  treatment 
program:  and 

Fifth.  Strengthening  of  the  effort  to 
make  increased  use  of  helicopters,  con- 
struction of  more  fire  roads,  helicopter 
landing  spots,  and  additional  attention 
to  promising  leads  in  equipment  develop- 
ment and  the  strengthening  of  fire  de- 
tection and  communications. 

The  key  to  successful  fire  control  is 
to  have  available  adequate  forces  of  well- 
trair^ed  and  properly  equipped  fire  con- 
trol people  to  detect  fires  and  be  able  to 
reach  them  and  suppress  them  promptly. 

The  destiny  of  this  country  is  de- 
pendent to  a  large  degree  on  its  use  of 
renewable  resources.  Widespread  de- 
struction of  forest  and  other  vegetation 
by  fire,  with  its  train  of  harmful  effects, 
cannot  be  judged  wise  use.  The  citi- 
zens of  this  country  have  a  serious  re- 
sponsibility and  a  challenge  if  this  Na- 
tion is  truly  to  remain  a  land  of  plenty. 


AMERICAN   FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  very 
able  and  perceptive  analyst  and  com- 
mentator on  American  affairs.  Eric  Cev- 
areid,  has  wTitten  a  column  which  I 
think  all  who  participate  in  formulatin':^ 
American  foreign  policy  should  read. 
As  a  result  of  an  interview  with  a  num- 
ber of  foreign  students,  Mr.  Sevareid 
has  analyzed  the  problem  that  lies  at 
the  heart  of  American  difficulties  in  cur- 
ryin'j  the  favor  and  support  of  the  so- 
called  underdeveloped,  uncommitted  na- 
tions. This  problem,  of  course,  involves 
their  Socialist  persuasion,  their  political 
naivete,  their  provincial  outlook,  and 
their  ignorance  of  hi.story,  or  their  re- 
jection of  certain  historical  facts. 

In  reference  to  these  students,  he 
notes: 

None  of  them  comprehended  the  policy 
necessities  of  America's  worldwide  responsl- 


bUltles.  each  demanding  an  Amerlcaja  foreign 
policy  fashioned  excKislvely  in  the  light  of 
his  own  country's  needs  All  wanted  us  to 
oppose  rlghtwlng  dlctatorsnlps.  all  wnnted 
support  for  leftwing  dictatorships,  however 
destrucUve  of  human  liberties. 

None  seemed  consciously  aware  that  they 
m.lght  have  no  free  nation  to  represent  to- 
day had  It  nut  been  for  An:ierlcan  and  Brit- 
ish policy  toward  Spain  In  the  last  century, 
had  It  not  been  for  the  oceans  of  American 
and  Euiopear.  blood  shed  In  the  recent  strug- 
gles .agrdnst  German,  Italian,  Japanese,  and 
n:w  Red  Chinese  and  Russian  imperialism. 

This  article  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Etar  of  August  28,  1962,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

Thei'e  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, aii  follows: 

Fo!iiEiGN  Youth  and  the  U.S.  Image 
( By  Eric  Sevareid) 

Aspzs.  Colo. — There  are  more  serene  ways 
to  vary  a  vacation  than  by  sitting  at  a  round- 
table  for  3  days  listening  to  a  description 
of  America,  American  foreign  policy,  and  the 
American  character  as  delivered  by  American 
cfflcial  request— from  the  quick  tongues  and 
impassioned   minds   of   foreign   students. 

It  was  maddening,  moving,  at  times  Illumi- 
nating, and  Just  possibly  useful  In  terras  of 
practical  suggestions  for  improving  the 
American  "image,"  a  word  that  sickens  with 
age  and  usage. 

The  brootling  Iranian  was  positive  that 
American  agents  were  responsible  for  the 
practice  of  the  Shah's  police  In  removing  the 
ep.rs  ar.d  tongues  of  the  Shah's  political  ene- 
mies, positive  that  American  financial  aid 
to  the  regime  maintained  his  people  in  the 
gr:p  of  tyranny. 

The  white  South  African  with  the  hom- 
rlm.med,  Bioomsbury  manner  of  total  cer- 
tainty was  sure  it  was*  the  moral  duty  of 
America  to  stop  buying  South  African  gold 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  fall  of  that  regime 
and  the  end  of  apartheid.  The  consequence 
to  America's  precarious  gold  reserve  was  a 
minor  item. 

The  birdlike  Malayan  boy  who  kept  a  copy 
of  "A  IVatlcn  of  Sheep"  atop  his  documents, 
assured  us  that  virtually  all  Asian  Intellec- 
tuals .regard  America  as  a  warmongering, 
money -lusting,  decadent  society,  though  he 
added  graciou&ly  that  a  visit  here  revealed  a 
Ecmcwh.-it  different  picture. 

The  Jovial  Chilean  with  both  heart  and 
gall  bl.idder  on  his  sleeve  had  no  doubt  that 
American  private  investment  was  a  prime 
cause  of  his  country's  political  peril  and  was 
frustrrted  because  Latin  students  love 
theory  while  visiting  Americans  like  Adlal 
Stevenson  annoyingly  insist  on  talking  about 
facts  and  practical  programs. 

ALL    SOCIALISTS 

So  it  went.  All  were  leaders,  all,  when 
intellectuaily  frisked,  turned  out  to  be  So- 
cialists— which  is  almost  inevitable  today  In 
the  precarious  coimtries  and  which  did  not 
at  all  bother  the  American  leaders  and  ofla- 
cials  at  the  table,  rather  to  the  sm-prlse  of 
the  visitors. 

Some  Americans  present  thought  listening 
WIS  all  we  should  do;  It  would  be  the  way 
to  pleri.'-e  the  visitor?,  relieve  the  turbulence 
in  their  breasts  and  demonstrate  our  large 
mindcdness.  But  others  opposed  an  exercise 
in  group  therapy  at  such  a  cost  In  air  travel 
tickets.  Surely,  the  young  men  could  use 
a  few  elementary  facts  of  life,  policy  and 
history.  Rebuttal  erupted  from  the  Ameri- 
ca"; s,:cits. 

These  brave,  earnest,  generally  admirable 
young  men — n!!  future  leaders  of  their  coun- 
tries— were  told  because  they  had  to  be  told, 
these  things,  among  others. 


Moat  of  them  overestimated  commiuilsm  as 
a  persuasive  doctrine  and  underestimated  It 
as  3  short-term  conspiracy  aimed  at  presi- 
dential palace,  radio  station,  and  army  bar- 
racks, after  which  the  local  argument  would 
be  over. 

None  of  them  comprehended  the  policy 
necessities  of  America  s  worldwide  responsi- 
bilities, each  demanding  an  American  for- 
eign policy  fashioned  exclusively  in  the  light 
of  his  own  country's  needs.  All  wanted  us 
to  oppose  rlghtwlng  dictatorships,  all  wanted 
support  for  left-wing  dictatorships,  however 
destructive  of  human  liberties. 

tJNAWARE   OF   freedom's    DEBT 

None  seemed  conspicuously  aware  that 
they  might  have  no  free  natlo.i  to  rcprese.t 
today  had  it  not  been  for  American  and 
British  policy  toward  Spain  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, had  It  not  been  far  the  oceans  of  Ameri- 
can and  European  blood  shed  la  the  recent 
struggles  against  German,  Italian,  Japanese, 
and  now  Red  Chinese  and  Russian  Im- 
perialism. 

None  openly  recognized,  whatever  his  Inner 
thoughts,  that  Western  peoples  had  to  suffer 
and  die  over  and  over  again,  from  Magna 
Carta  through  the  American  Civll  War  a..d 
beyond.  In  order  to  win  and  preserve  demo- 
cratic liberties,  and  that  history  would  prob- 
ably demand  the  same  experience  of  them; 
that  neither  liberty  nor  safety  can  be  g;  anted 
by  others. 

Several  seemed  to  expect  from  us  a  formula 
ror  instant-mix  economic  maturity,  ccmphte 
With  all  fringe  benefits,  avoiding  long  years 
of  toll  and  self-denial  and  savings. 

Most  were  looking  for  a  neatly  packaged 
American  Ideology,  unaware  that  America 
lives  by  no  Ideology  but  by  aa  unwrilt«a 
series  of  human  values  which  cannot  be  Im- 
ported on  request. 

All  held  American  Information  agencies, 
press,  TV,  and  movies  responsible  for  dis- 
torted Images  of  this  country  among  their 
own  people,  and  It  had  occurred  to  none  that 
their  own  Journalists,  broadcasters,  and 
movlemaksrs  held  a  more  Immedate  re- 
sponsibility. 

Well,  we  Americans  learned  a  few  thl.  gs 
about  them;  they,  please  God.  learned  a  little 
about  us  and  world  realities.  At  the  end 
some  useful  sounding,  practical  suggestions 
were  made. 

But  It  was  clear  that  If  the  best  minds 
among  foreign  youth,  the  future  leaders  of 
their  countries,  cannot  explain  the  truth  of 
America  to  their  own  masre?,  no  [  cople-to- 
people  emissaries  from  here,  tramping 
through  rice  paddles  ard  sugar  r.elds.  are  go- 
ing to  measurably  Influence  the  common 
people  everywhere  whom  we  seek  to  reach. 


SOVIET   ACTIVITIES   IN   CUBA 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr,  President,  on 
Friday  last  I  documented  in  considerable 
detail  the  case  pertaining  to  the  Rus- 
sian buildup  in  Cuba.  Since  Friday 
additional  information  ha,'--  come  to  my 
attention  which  indicates  that  I  was  un- 
duly modest  in  saying  1,500  Russian 
members  of  the  armed  forcc.5.  or  military 
technicians,  had  arrived  in  Cuba.  The 
flgnre  is  closer  to  5,000.  They  are  some- 
times spoken  of  as  technicians.  They 
could  be  called  that,  but  they  are  what 
are  used  as  armed  forces  in  the  U.S. 
Army. 

There  has  been  an  admission  that  20 
Soviet  vessel"?  have  arrived  in  Cuba  with 
military  equipment  and  personnel.  That 
is  conceded.  That  is  not  an  inconsider- 
able number.  It  has  been  said  that  this 
buildup  completes  the  process.  It  docs 
not  complete  the  process,  Mr.  President. 
Ten  other  ves'^els  are  on  their  way  to 
Cuba  with  additional  military  equipment 


and  additional  military  personnel.  One 
is  an  East  German  ship.  One  is  a  West 
German  st.ip.  One  is  an  Italian  ship. 
One  is  a  Gieek  ship.  One  is  a  Norwegian 
ship.  From  four  to  six  fly  the  flag  of 
Liberia. 

In  addlton,  several  British  ships  are 
on  their  way  from  British  ports  to  Russia 
to  pick  up  additional  cargo  and  person- 
nel to  deliver  to  Cuba.  These  ships  carry 
trucks,  jeeps,  machinery,  some  food, 
guiis,  ground-to-air  missiles,  and  elec- 
tronic equipment. 

There  are  two  sizable  Russian  military 
camps  loct.ted  from  10  to  14  miles  out- 
side Havana.  One  is  largely  a  labor  bat- 
talion, what  we  would  call  service  troops, 
who  dig  ti'enches.  set  up  signal  equip- 
ment, and  that  sort  of  thing.  The  other 
has  all  k,nds  of  military  equipment, 
tracks,  Je<?ps,  and  command  vehicles. 
There  are  Russian  military  vehicles  piled 
up  for  a  qaarter  of  a  mile,  five  deep,  on 
San  Pedro  Street  in  Cuba. 

These  camps  are  largely  of  khaki 
colored  tents  and  about  10  to  12.  or  per- 
haps as  much  as  14.  miles  from  Havana. 

Some  Rissian  troops  are  billeted  in  a 
former  beys'  reformatory.  It  is  quite 
apparent  that  Russian  troops  are  in 
Cuba. 

Mr.  President,  later  in  the  day  I  shall 
set  forth  ;ome  of  the  steps  which  I  be- 
lieve we  should  take.  I  do  not  advocate 
an  immediate  invasion  of  Cuba,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  '^here  are  practical  steps  which 
we  can  and  should  take  to  hasten  the 
downfall  cf  Castroism. 

I  was  ir.vited  this  morning  to  discuss 
this  situation  on  a  nationwide  television 
program.  Before  I  had  left  the  studio, 
the  White  House  called  the  station  to  say 
that  the  I'resident,  upon  his  return  to 
Washington,  would  reply  to  what  were 
characterized  as  my  "inaccuracies."  At 
lea-st  my  :omments  have  aroused  some 
interest,  end  I  welcome  this.  My  main 
point  in  disclosing  these  facts,  which 
were  not  obtained  by  me  in  any  position 
of  sensitivity  in  the  Congress,  and  which 
must  be  known  to  those  who  have  better 
access  to  Intelligence  information  than 
has  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York,  is 
to  stress  the  point  that  the  American 
people  should  be  told  the  whole  truth 
about  what  is  happening,  because  we 
cannot  f o  -mulate  policy  unless  the  whole 
truth  is  k lown. 


LT^ITED  STATES  SHOULD   NOT 
RETURN  SHIPS  TO  CUBA 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  President,  a  case 
scheduled  for  hearing  today  in  Florida 
brings  cli?arly  into  focus  a  gross  error 
and  a  needed  change  with  regard  to  the 
poUcies  cf  our  State  Department  con- 
cerning C'uba. 

The  U.S.  attorney  will  appear  in  the 
Federal  district  court  in  Miami  at  the 
request  of  the  State  Department  to  ask 
that  a  slieriff  -be  prohibited  from  auc- 
tioning t\vo  35-foot  Cuban  ships  recently 
brought  1o  this  country  by  escaping  Cu- 
ban exiles. 

The  Cuban  Government  through  the 
Czechoslovakian  Ambassador  requested 
the  help  of  the  State  Department  in  get- 
ting these  ships  returned  to  Cuba.  We 
complied  with  this  request,  and  the  in- 
structions to  the  U.S.  attorney  followed. 


The  attorney  representing  the  American 
claimants  has  advised  me  that  his  ch- 
ent  will  surrender  any  right  to  sell  these 
ships.  They  are  going  to  do  everything 
possible,  however,  to  convince  the  court 
and  the  State  Department  that  these 
ships  should  not  be  returned  to  Castro. 

I  have  just  been  advised  that  the  Cu- 
ban Revolutionary'  Council,  comprised  of 
leaders  of  many  of  the  Cuban  refugee 
groups  in  this  country,  also  are  inter- 
vening in  this  suit.  They  intend  to  urge 
that  these  ships  not  be  returned  to  Cuba 
and  that  any  future  vessels,  planes,  or 
other  vital  materials  which  come  into 
the  possession  of  the  United  States  not 
be  returned  to  that  Communist  govern- 
ment. 

Exiles  who  came  over  on  these  ve.ssels 
and  others  have  stated  they  were  u.sed 
to  show  visiting  Soviet  military  officials 
and  other  Communist  visitors  around 
mslAllations  in  Cuba.  The  exiles  also 
point  out  that  these  ships  and  all  others 
at  Castro's  disr)Osal  are  constantly  being 
used  to  track  down  escaping  refugees. 
The  ships  contain  gun  emplacements  for 
.50  caliber  machineguns  and  20-milli- 
meter cannon.  Their  military-  capacity 
is  undisputable. 

In  light  of  the  recent  announcement 
by  the  Soviets  of  their  military  pact  with 
Cuba  and  in  hght  of  the  information  I 
have  presented  to  the  Senate  and  that 
many  of  you  already  know  concerning 
the  presence  of  military  troops  in  Cuba, 
it  is  incredible  that  our  State  Depart- 
ment should  attempt  to  return  to  Cuba 
ships  or  vessels  that  may  be  used  against 
exiles,  against  other  Latin  American 
countries,  or  for  any  other  purpose  Cas- 
tro sees  fit. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  United  States  should  attack 
Cuba.  This  is  merely  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  our  Government  can 
morally  and  legally  justify  returning 
weapons  or  potential  weapons  to  Castro 
to  be  used  to  increase  his  power  and  to 
spread  his  infiuence. 

These  two  ships  are  important  not  just 
in  and  of  themselves.  This  may  be  an 
opportunity  for  us  to  prevent  the  return 
in  the  future  of  planes,  vessels,  or  other 
vital  goods  to  the  Castro  regime.  Our 
Government  has  stated  that  its  pohcy  is 
to  isolate  Cuba,  keep  up  a  relentless  eco- 
nomic pressure  and  allow  internal  forces 
to  build  to  the  point  where  the  Castro 
regime  could  be  overthrown.  This  policy 
will  be  difficult  to  carry  out  under  any 
circumstances.  It  will  be  impossible  ever 
to  overthrow  or  curb  Castroism  if  we  in- 
sist upon  sending  back  to  him  ships 
which  can  be  used  to  suppress  the  Cuban 
people  and  for  military  adventures. 

We  are  ignoring  the  most  blatant  vio- 
lations of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  Cuba. 
We  have  been  unable  to  secure  any  com- 
pensation for  millions  of  dollars  of 
American  property  seized  by  Castro.  We 
have  not  made  any  effort  to  prevent 
thousands  of  tons  of  Russian  military 
weapons  and  thousands  of  Communist 
troops  from  reaching  Cuba.  We  have 
even  permitted  ships  belonging  to  our 
NATO  allies  to  be  used  to  deliver  vital 
goods  and  equipment  to  Castro.  Now, 
instead  of  doing  everything  we  can  to 
block  the  return  of  two  ships  equipped 
with  machinegun  and  cannon  emplace- 


ment;, the  United  States  has  alined  it- 
self igainst  the  Cuban  Revolutionary 
Coun:il  and  has  taken  up  in  a  Federal 
court  Castro's  claims  for  a  return  of  the 
ships 

This  is  not  just  a  matter  of  fighting 
fire  with  fire.  These  ships  are  being 
held  to  satisfy  a  judgment  against  the 
Republic  of  Cuba  which  was  issued  after 
full  legal  proceedings  and  which  was  sus- 
tained on  appeal  to  Florida's  highest 
court  The  Castro  government  was 
giver  the  same  rights  to  defend  itself 
aeaiust  this  judgment  which  any  Amer- 
ican citizen  would  have  and  was  repre- 
sented by  counsel  of  its  choice  The 
sheriff  of  Monroe  County  in  Florida  is 
acting  in  full  compliance  with  the  pre- 
vious judgment  of  the  State  court  and 
cons;.stently  with  previous  State  court 
rulings  on  the  liability  of  Cuban  prop- 
erty to  execution  in  satisfaction  of  this 
judgment. 

I  just  cannot  understand  what  In- 
duced our  State  Department  to  inter- 
vene in  this  matter,  or  on  what  basis 
the  Attorney  General  agreed  to  press 
this  claim  for  return  of  the  ships  to 
this  Communist  regime.  One  irony  in 
this  situation  is  that  I  have  been  plead- 
ing lor  months  with  Justice  Department 
ofific'.als  to  intervene  in  proceedings  in 
which  the  civil  rights  of  Americans  were 
involved  and  in  which  local  sheriffs  were 
violating  constitutional  guarantees. 
The.'-e  pleas  have  been  turned  down  any 
number  of  times.  It  is  incredible  that 
the  Attorney  General  would  be  ready 
and  willing  to  intervene  to  protect  Com- 
munist rights  and  refuse  to  intervene 
to  protect  the  constitutional  and  human 
rights  of  our  fellow  Americans. 

It  is  not  appropriate  for  any  Senator 
to  try  to  interfere  with  the  course  of 
private  litigation.  But  this  is  not  a 
matter  of  adjudicating  private  rights. 
The  litigants  have  assured  me  that  in 
the  national  interest  they  will  waive  any 
claim  they  have  for  the  sale  of  these  two 
ships.  I  commend  them  for  this  deci- 
sion since  it  eliminates  any  private  con- 
siderations in  the  disposition  of  this  ca.-^e. 
The  .sole  issue  now  is  whether  the  United 
Stat-es  is  going  to  send  valuable  and 
mihtarily  useful  ships  back  to  Cuba.  In 
my  judgment  every  consideration  of  our 
national  interest  requires  a  rejection  of 
any  such  course  of  action. 

v;e  should  be  keeping  other  such  ships 
anc  miUtary  equipment  from  being  de- 
livered to  Cuba,  not  returning  equipment 
like  this  which  comes  into  our  posses- 
sion. We  should  be  doing  everything 
possible  to  insist  upon  the  cooperation 
of  our  NATO  allies  in  our  embargo  of 
Cuba,  instead  of  demonstrating  the 
weakness  and  inconsistency  in  our  own 
pol  cies.  We  should  be  joining  on  the 
side  of  the  Cuban  Revolutionary  Council 
in  Its  efforts  to  bring  freedom  to  Cuba, 
ins'ead  of  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the 
Communist  regime  which  menaces  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  Western 
Herni-sphere. 

I  have  pleaded  with  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  intervene  in  other  cases  to 
protect  human  rights  in  America.  I 
ple.id  with  them  to  intervene  in  this 
case  only  if  they  are  prepared  to  pro- 
tec;  human  rights  in  Cuba.    I  hope  the 
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United  States  will  reverse  its  position  in 
this  litigation  and  stand  side  by  side  with 
the  Cuban  Revolutionary  Council  in  its 
efforts  to  overthrow  Castroism. 


« 


OAS  INVESTIGATION  OP  RED  ARMS 
SHIPMENTS  TO  CUBA 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
munist shipments  of  so-called  techni- 
cians, arms,  and  other  unidentifiable 
materials  and  manpower  creates,  in  my 
judgment,  an  additional  threat  to  peace 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  suggested  that 
not  just  the  United  States  unilaterally, 
but  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
investigate  and  take  any  necessary  ac- 
tion in  the  Cuban  situation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a 
brief  statement  which  I  made  on  the 
subject  prmted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

OAS    I.VVESTTGATION    OF   ReD    ArMS    SHIP>!EriTS 

TO  Cuba — Statement  by  Senator  Wiley 

The  Communists  repeatedly  have  threat- 
ened peace  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  by 
the  shipment  of  arms  to  the  Castro  regime. 
By  past  e.xperience,  we  know  that  Cuba  at- 
tempts to  export  communism  elsewhere  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  Organization  of  American  States 
fOAS*.  theref;re.  has  a  fund.miental  re- 
sponsibill'-y  for  investigating — and  taking 
action  against — this  menace  to  peace. 

The  OAS.  too.  I  believe,  could  well:  t\) 
Redefine  its  policy  on  such  threatening  ac- 
tions; (2)  determine  more  effective  meas- 
ures against  export  of  communism  and  ag- 
gression from  Cuba  to  the  Latin  American 
Naticns;  and  i3i  rocxprc!"';  a  v.-arnir.t;  to  the 
European -Asian  rommnnlst  countries 
against  further  arms  shipments  Invasion  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  cause  of  peace  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, I  believe,  also  could  be  effectively 
served  if  efforts  were  made — both  by  the 
United  States  and  OA3 — to  provide  the  OAS 
with  a  peace  f.eet.  to  patrol  waters  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  Tlie  assignnient  of  the 
necrssary  ships  and  manpower  for  such  a 
purpose  would  be  a  soimd  investment  in 
security. 

Under  the  av.splces  of  OA.S.  a  flotilla  of 
peace  would:  ili  Curb  •■giinrunnning"  and 
other  violations  by  tiie  Cuban  Government; 
(2 1  give  greater  strength,  rreitige,  and  ef- 
fectiveness to  the  OAS,  Itself;  and  (3)  stand 
a.s  a  guardian  against  tlareats  to  security  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Generally,  the  Latin  American  natlcps 
are  m.aking  a  determined  effort  to  make 
economic  progress — to  establish  political 
stability — ar.d  to  niore  effectively  meet  tlie 
day-to-day  needs  of  their  people. 

The  presence  of  military  threats — as  well 
as  the  stirring  up  of  revolutionary  activity — 
against  these  nations — represents  not  only  a 
serious  threat  to  peace:  but,  as  well,  may 
seriously  retard  economic  progress— by  re- 
quiring greater  defense  forces  by  these 
nations. 


THE  CHEESE  INDUSTRY 
Mr.   WILEY.     I   have   just   again 


re- 


turned from  a  visit  to  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin. In  the  course  of  my  visit  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  learn  something  about 
the  cheese  industry  which  I  feel  is  sig- 
nificant enough  to  briiig  to  the  attention 
of  the  U.S.  Senate. 


I  doubt  that  the  average  American 
knows  the  difference  between  American 
blue  cheese  and  Roquefort. 

The  difference  is  this:  The  American 
blue  cheese  is  made  from  cow's  milk, 
while  Roquefort  is  made  from  sheep's 
milk.  I  am  sure  that  further  explana- 
tion should  be  given  for  the  following 
reasons: 

The  basic  fundamentals  of  the  manu- 
facturing of  blue  cheese  are  essentially 
the  same.  Ju.st  as  the  French  add  cul- 
ture and  rennet  to  sheep's  milk,  Amer- 
ican cheesemakers  add  the  same  in- 
gredients to  cow  s  milk  to  produce  the 
curd. 

In  both  France  and  the  United  States 
the  whey  is  drained  off  and  the  curd  is 
poured  into  the  hoops. 

American  heating  facilities  have  ap- 
proximately the  same  temperatures,  air 
currents,  and  humidity  as  the  limestone 
caves  of  Roquefort,  France. 

The^e  conditions  encourage  the  growth 
of  roquefortii  which  is  otherwise  known 
as  PenicilUum  roquefortii.  which  is  the 
agent  used  in  blue  cheese  to  develop  the 
characteristic  color  and  piquant  flavor. 
Most  American  blue  cherse  is  aged  even 
longer  than  Roquefort,  usually  90  days, 
and  in  some  cases  as  long  as  150  days. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  pri- 
mary achievement  m  American  produc- 
tion metliods  ha.^  been  a  quaUty  control 
program  which  has  assured  uniformity 
in  flavor  and  texture  within  the  brand. 
Thanks  to  American  ingenuity,  the 
American  blue  chee.se  can  be  bought  by 
every  American  at  supermarket  dairy 
counters.  It  is  also  true  that  American 
blue  cheese  is  today  the  most  popular 
blue  mold  cheese  m  the  country. 

In  view  of  tiie  fact  that  the  American 
blue  cheese  i.s  made  under  the  finest 
manufacturing  conditions  and  under 
pure  American  laboratory  techniques 
which  the  United  States  has  successful- 
ly developed  to  a  high  point  of  biological 
control.  It  is  obvious  that  with  all  the 
know-how  and  penius  that  have  been 
instilled  into  the  manufacture  of  blue 
cheese,  we  have  a  product  that  is  truly 
one  to  be  enthusiastic  about. 

Now  tlie  reason  I  am  bringing  the  en- 
tire subject  to  the  attention  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  is  that,  for  some  reason,  which 
is  probably  based  completely  on  preju- 
dice and  contrary  to  the  facts,  certain 
retailers  in  the  country  have  felt  it  is 
neeessary  to  label  the  American  blue 
cheese  as  Roquefort  in  order  to  sell  the 
cheese. 

During  the  year;,  I  have  frequently 
been  privilf  ged  with  the  opportunity  to 
taste  our  Wisconsin  blue  cheese  and  I 
can  honestly  say  that,  with  respect  to  the 
taste  and  q-iality.  I  am  personally  sat- 
isHed  that  Wisconsin  is  manufacturing 
blue  cheese  which  is  equal  to,  if  not 
superior  to,  Roquefort  cheese  made  any- 
where in  tlie  world. 

I  say  this  with  all  humility  but  never- 
theless I  say  it  because  it  is  the  truth 
and  sliould  be  told  to  the  public. 

Accordingly,  I  have  a  suggestion  which 
I  would  like  to  present  which  I  think  will 
do  much  to  encourage  the  sale  of  Amer- 
ican blue  cheese  and  which  will  set 
straiglit  in  the  minds  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
America  the  fact  that  American  blue 
cheese  is  of  terrific  quality  and  taste. 


It  has  now  graduated  with  the  degree 
of  magna  cum  laude  in  the  minds  of 
the  finest  gourmets  in  America,  namely 
the  average  housewives,  and  according- 
ly with  this  accolade  I  think  it  is  now- 
time  for  the  people  tienerally  to  discon- 
tinue the  name  of  Roquefort  when  wc 
ai-e  talking  about  American  blue  cheese 
and  to  actively  u.se  the  American  blue 
cheese  title  with  all  the  respect,  con- 
sideration, and  dignity  that  this  cheese 
has  presently  acquired. 


PROPOSAL  FOR  LASTING  PEACE 
Mr.  MUNDT.     Mr.  President,  shortly 
after  former  President  Herbert  Hoover 
guve  his  now  world-famous  addre.'^s  out 
in  Iowa  proposing  the  establishment  C/f 
a   Council   of   Free   Nations   within   the 
membership  of  the  United  Nations  but 
d-isigned    to    undertake    tasks    and    to 
achieve  results  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  U.N.,  I  wrote  him  a  letter  congratu- 
lating him  upon  his  birthday  and  com- 
mending him  for  his  constructive  and 
imaginative   proposal.    In    acknowledg- 
ing my  letter.  Mr.  Hoover  stated  that  he 
had  received  over  5.000  pieces  of  mail — 
letters,    telegrams,    editorials,    columns, 
radio-TV  commentaries,  and  postcards — 
expressing  approval  of  his  proposal  and 
manifesting  support  for  its  implementa- 
tion.    Mr.    Hoover    also    expressed    the 
hope  that  on  some  subsequent  occasion 
he  might  have  the  opportunity  and  be 
able  to  take  the  time  to  discuss  his  sufi- 
gestion  in  additional  detail. 

Of  course,  since  then  Mr.  Hoover  has 
had  a  serious  operation  and  along  with 
many  millions  of  other  Americans  I  re- 
joice in  the  progress  reports  emanating 
from  his  hospital  which  indicate  recovery 
is  both  certain  and  steady.  Even  so, 
however,  it  may  be  some  time  before  tliis 
great  American  again  has  the  energy 
and  the  opportunity  to  share  his  think- 
ing on  this  useful  proposal  with  his  fel- 
low citizens  throughout  the  world.  For- 
tunately, this  fact  has  not  prevented 
many  thoughtful  Americans  from  com- 
menting upon  it  and  from  endorsing  -ts 
potentiaUty.  I  have  noted  many  edi- 
torials in  the  Nation's  press  and  I  have 
read  many  statements  supporting  the 
Hoover  concept  of  a  Council  of  Free  Na- 
tions as  they  have  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  Support  for  the  pro- 
posal appears  to  be  steadily  expanding 
both  in  size  and  in  significance.  I  re- 
joice in  these  encouraging  signs. 

Mr.  President,  two  recent  editorials 
supporting  the  Council  of  Free  Nations 
proposal  have  come  to  my  attention  and 
I  ask  that  they  be  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  at  this  point.  The  first  is 
from  the  pen  of  W.  Earl  Hall,  editor  of 
the  Mason  City  Globe-Gazette  of  Mason 
City,  Iowa,  and  the  second  is  by  Robe't 
D.  Lusk.  editor-publisher  of  the  Daily 
Plainsman,  published  in  Huron.  S.  Dak. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

[From  tlie  Mason  City  Globe-Gazette,  M.i&on 

City,  Iowa] 

HoovETis   Propo.sal  for   Lasting  Pkact 

Sitting  in  on  the  dedication  of  the  Hoover 
Library  at  West  Branch  Friday  gave  us  a 
distinct  feeling  that  we  were  witnessing 
a  bit  of  important  history  in  the  making. 


The  event  brought  back  memories  of  two 
previous  vlflts  to  the  same  scene.  In  1928 
we  were  on  hand  to  watch  this  most  famous 
of  Iowa's  r.atlve  sons  formally  launch  his 
campaign  f  r  the  Presidency.  Eight  years 
ago,  at  his  80th  birthday  observance,  we 
beard  him  .'^ay  what  he  assumed  was  his 
final  adieu  to  West  Branch. 

This  time  the  clement  of  drama  was  even 
greater.  Flcrbert  Hoover  is  even  more 
America's  patrLarch  in  fact  and  in  appear- 
ance. At  his  side,  and  perhaps  as  his  great- 
est admirer,  was  another  former  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive, Harry  Truman  Though  poles  apart 
In  many  arei;s  of  politics  and  ideology,  there 
Is  a  heart-warming  frlendshl]i  between  them. 
But  the  part  of  the  impresEive  cerem  ny 
which  seemed  to  canry  with  It  a  vital  bear- 
ing on  the  future  not  alone  of  o\\i  Nation 
but  of  our  world  was  contained  in  the  prin- 
cipal address.  TTie  former  President,  within 
stone's  throw  of  the  tiny  house  where  he  ftrst 
saw  the  Ught  of  day,  offered  a  proposal  which 
would  Join  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  in 
what  he  called  a  Council  of  Free  Nations. 

A  devoted  proponent  of  not  only  the 
United  Nations  but  the  League  of  Nations 
before  it,  Mr.  Hoover  renses — as  does  many 
another  of  like  poir.t  of  view — that  obstruc- 
tionist tactics  from  the  Communist  world 
are  Imperiling  the  basic  concept  of  a  last- 
ing world  peace  through  enforceable  law. 

"I  do  not  suggest,"  he  emphasized,  "that 
the  Council  of  Free  Nations  replace  the 
United  Nations.  When  the  U.N.  Is  prevented 
from  talcing  action,  or  if  it  fails  to  act  to 
preserve  peace,  then  the  Council  of  Free  Na- 
tions should  step  in." 

Beyond  suggesting  that  Geneva — "scene  of 
great  accomplishments  In  peace  until  poi- 
soned by  the  Communists  and  the  Paa- 
cists  " — rnight  become  the  central  offices  of 
the  now  organization,  the  former  President 
made  no  attempt  to  s{>ell  out  his  plan.  There 
wouid  be  a  st.irtmg  cere  of  40  nations  dedi- 
cated to  freedom,  he  pointed  out. 

The  prop<isal.  offered  by  Elder  St.'\tft.':man 
No.  1  in  the  little  village  which  cradled  him. 
could  well  become  the  compass  and  guide 
for  those  who  are  still  dedicated  to  the  lofty 
ider.ls  set  forth  in  the  Charter  of  U.N.  in 
1945. 

Thafs  what  we  mean  by  our  statement 
that  those  on  the  ground  and  the  millions 
who  sat  in  through  the  medium  of  television 
Friday  forenoon  may  have  been  watching 
some  Important  history  in  the  making. 


For  Communists  want  peace  only  after  they 
dominate  the  world. 

In  1950,  Hoover  urged  the  reorganization 
of  the  t^nited  Natl^.ns  without  the  Commu- 
nists, and.  If  that  were  impractical,  then  the 
formation  of  a  united  front  of  those  people 
who  disavow  communism,  and  stand  for 
morals  and  religion,  and  iove  freedom.  Last 
week,  he  returned  to  that  idea,  but  refined 
it  considerably.  Now  convinced  the  United 
Nations  cannot  be  reorganized,  he  would 
form  a  Council  of  Free  Nations,  based  on  the 
regional  agreements  in  which  some  40  na- 
tions now  pledge  themselves  to  defend  each 
other  if  any  are  attacked. 

When  the  Soviet  Union  blocks  any  peace- 
serving  measure  in  the  future — succor  for 
freedom  fighters  In  Hungary,  for  Instance — 
then  the  free  nations  with  their  superior 
power  would  go  to  the  rescue.  That  would 
have  freed  Hung.ry  with  little  chance  of 
opposition  from  the  Communist  bloc  with 
the  might  of  the  free  world  pitted  against 
it.  It  would  eive  the  freedom -loving  nations 
an  impregnable  striking  arm  that  the  United 
Nations  cannot  create  so  long  as  the  Soviet 
Union  can  veto  it. 

Opinion  in  the  United  States  now  tends 
that  way.  but  looks  to  the  Atlantic  C'  m- 
munlty  for  such  a  coalition.  Hoover's  idea 
of  including  all  freedom-loving  peoples  would 
make  it  global — and  that  much  more  effec- 
tive. 


[From  the  Dally  Plainsman.  Huron,  S.  Dak.] 

A  Council  of  Frek  Nations  Wottld  Be  Stip 

Toward  Peace 

Uppermost  in  the  minds  and  prayers  of 
the  plain  people  everywhere  is  that  war 
should  cease  and  that  peace  should  come  to 
the  world. 

This  is  the  great  lessen  Herbert  Hoover 
learned  as  he  went  about  his  work  In  ?ome 
50  nations  of  the  world  since  he  graduated 
from  Stanford  in  lRy5.  As  an  engineer, 
bringing  American  iechnolofi:y  with  its  train 
of  greater  productivity  and  better  living:  as 
a  humanist,  directing  the  reconstruction  of 
scores  of  nations  In  the  shattered  aftermath 
of  two  world  wars,  rescuing  millions  from 
famine:  and  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  supporting  the  League  of  Nations, 
the  World  Court  and,  later,  the  United  Tfa- 
tlons.  Hoover  always  carried  in  his  mind 
the  idea  that  the'  plain  people  want  an 
end  of  war. 

While  he  was  never  under  any  lllu.='lnns 
that  the  United  Nations  Charter  asiUres 
lasting  peace.  Hoover  confessed  hi?  dis- 
appointment that  the  United  Nations  "has 
f:i!led  to  give  us  even  a  remote  hope  of  last- 
ing peace"  The  trouMe  w.is  not  with  the 
charter  as  such  There  will  be  no  peace, 
he  sadly  learned,  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union 
used  its  veto  more  than  a  hundred  times 
to  block  every  act  that  would  promote  peace. 
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WELL-KNOWN  HYMNS  IN  .^MERICAN 
PELTGIOUS  LIFE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  N:bra.,ka  iMr.  Curtis], 
made  an  excellent  pres;-ntanon  before 
the  Senate  breakfast  uroup  regarding 
some  of  the  well-known  hymns  long  in 
use  in  American  religious  life.  He  pave 
the  historical  background,  thc.r  applica- 
tion, and  the  special  meanmc  of  many  of 
the  familiar  and  best  known  verses. 
Many  of  these  hymns  have  served  as  a 
base  for  much  of  our  relitzious  faith,  as 
well  as  ladders  for  the  spiritual  growth 
and  foundations  for  the  strength  of  our 
Nation. 

Senator  Curtis  gave  his  own  applicable 
thoughts  in  a  masterful  way,  and  he  was 
an  inspiration  to  all  of  Ins  hearers.  His 
remarks  deserve  a  wider  audience  and 
should  be  preserved  for  hislorv-.  I  the  re- 
fore  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
included  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  .<;ppech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Speech  or  Senator  Carl  T  Curtis,  Repi-b- 
•LXChH.  or  Nebraska,  Before  the  Senate 
Breakfast  Group,  Wednesday,  .-Xugust  29, 
1962 

About  a  year  ago  when  I  .-^poke  to  this 
group  I  gave  some  of  the  historical  back- 
ground of  the  writing  of  some  of  our  great 
hymns  (Congressionajl  Record,  vol.  107,  pt. 
9,  p.  12051 ) .  There  are  so  many  of  these 
priceless,  timeless,  beautiful  hymns  that  I 
was  only  able  to  touch  on  a  few  of  them. 
Today  with  your  indulgence  I  am  going  to 
have  something  more  to  say  about  hymns. 
The  hymr.s  I  will  mention  are  ones  that  I 
did  not  refer  to  on  the  previous  occasion. 

The  Christian  religion  is  one  of  faith,  Joy, 
expectation,  and  an  unshnken  trust  that  we. 
as  lowly  IndlvlduaLs,  and  tl^.c  entire  universe 
are  in  the  hands  of  One  who  will  guide  all 
things  aright.  It  isn't  any  wonder  that 
down  through  the  years  great  souls  have 
written  Inspiring  hymns.  When  a  large 
congregation  praises  our  Father-Creator  with 
a  hymn  which  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  or 
when    a    well -trained    choir    renders    one   of 


these  God -Inspired  songs  we  are  filled  with 
humi-ity,  faith,  and  hope. 

One  of  the  most  loved  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  in  fact  a  book  of  songs.  I  refer 
to  the  Psalms.  The  word  "psalms"  means 
songs. 

In  the  Psalms  we  read  "Oh  sing  unto  the 
Lord  a  new  song."'  "Serve  the  Lord  with 
gladness:  Come  before  His  presence  with 
singing."  •  "I  wiU  sing  of  mercy  and  Judg- 
ment: Unto  Tliee  O  Lord  wUl  I  sing."' 
"Then  was  our  mouth  filled  w^th  laughter, 
and  our  tongue  was  singing;  Then  said  they 
amorg  the  heathen,  the  Lord  has  done  great 
things  for  them.'  • 

The  Apostle  Paul  m  writing  to  the  Ephe- 
■ians  in  the  fifth  chapter,  exhorts  them  to 
live  tiprightly,  to  live  honestly  and  to  serve 
their  Master.  In  the  fifth  verse  he  says 
"Spe  iking  to  yourselves  In  psalms  and  hymns 
and  spiritual  songs,  nngng  and  making 
meloiy  in  your  hertrt   to   the   Lord." 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Washburn  was  pr'-fessor 
of  SBcred  music  of  a  college  m  Nashville 
Tenn.  He  assembled  a  number  of  hymn 
book.s  and  he  has  written  a  book  entitled. 
"Hymn  Interpa-etatlons."  He  tells  us  that 
in  one  of  his  classes  he  asked  his  students 
to  name  the  No  1  hymn  they  would  place 
In  a  book.  Every  one  of  the  replies  except 
one  answered  with  "Holy.  Holy.  Holy.  Lord 
God  Alm'ghty."  That  one  dissenting  stu- 
dent later  said  he  misunderstood  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  Mrs.  Curtis'  favorite  hymn  too. 
All  of  us  have  thrUled  at  this  great  hymn 
the  words  of  which  run  as  follows: 

"Holy,  Holy,  Holy!  Lord  God    Almighty! 
Early  in  the  morning  our  song  shall  rise 
to  Thee: 
Holy,  Holy.  Holy!  merciful  and  mighty! 
God  in  three  Persons,  blessed  Trinity! 

"Holy,  Holy,  Holy!  All  the  saints  adore  Thee. 

Csisting  down  their  golden  crowns  around 

the  glassy  sea; 

Cherubim  and  seraphim  falling  down  before 

Thee 

Who  wert.  and  art,  and  evermore  shalt  be. 

"Holy,  Holy,  Holy!  Though  the  darkness  hide 
Thee. 
Though  the  eye  of  slnfu!  man  Thy  glory 
may  not  see. 
Only  Thou  art  holy:    there   Is  none  beside 
Thee 
Perfect  in  power,  in  love,  and  purity. 

"Holy,  Holy,  Holy!  Lord  God  Almighty! 
All  Thy"  works  shall  praise  Thy  name.  In 
earth  and  sky   and   sea: 

Holy.  Holy.  Holy,  merciful   and  mighty! 
God  in  three  Persons,  blessed  Trinity! 

This  hymn  was  written  bv  Reginald  Heber, 
a  clergymen  In  the  established  Church  of 
Engand.  He  was  highly  educated  and  in- 
herited great  wealth,  but  he  chose  to  serve 
In  the  rmall  town  of  Hodnet,  England.  He 
wanted  the  simple  life  cf  a  rural  parish. 
Later  on  he  did  acceed  to  the  demands  of 
his  church  tc  become  :ts  bishop  for  Calcutta, 
India.  There  he  died  at  the  age  of  43  on 
AprU  23.  1826 

At  the  time  Re^erend  Heber  was  serving 
this  little  church  m  England  the  established 
church  had  not  taken  to  hymns.  Wesley, 
Cowper.  and  Watts  had  taken  up  hymn  sing- 
ing in  their  churches  but  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don was  opposed  to  this  new  idea.  So  Heber 
wrote  his  own  hymns  and  used  them  only 
on  special  occasions  He  wanted  to  pubUifa 
them  in  a  book  but  the  bishop  frowned  on 
the  Idea  and  he  put  his  poen^  away  in  an 
old  family  trunk.  His  widow  found  the  roU 
of  hymns  and  had  them  published.  This 
particular  hymn  was  set  w  music  and  pub- 
lished  in   1861.     Altogether    Reginald    Heber 


'  P.^alm  96:  1. 
•Psalm  100:  2. 
'Psalm  101:  1. 
« Psalm  126:  2. 
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wrote  57  hymns.  It  Is  said  that  he  might 
have  written  more  had  not  his  bishop 
frowned  on  his  talent. 

The  dean  of  American  hymn  melody  com- 
posers Is  Lowell  Mason.  He  lived  In  the  flrst 
half  of  the  19th  century.  As  a  bank  clerk 
In  SavaJinah,  Ga.,  he  spent  16  years  directing 
choirs.  Later  he  moved  to  Boston  where 
he  published  his  hymns.  He  was  the  first 
individual  In  America  to  be  awarded  a  doctor 
of  music  degree. 

Also  In  Boston  at  that  time  a  young  man 
named  Ray  Palmer  was  working  long  hovira 
teaching  In  a  girls'  school  and  studying  for 
the  ministry.  He  was  struggling  hard  to 
reach  his  goal  and  he  sat  down  and  wrote 
a  poem  for  the  sole  purpose  of  renewing  his 
own  courage  and  faith  with  no  Idea  of  its 
ever  being  published.  He  put  the  poem  into 
his  pocket  and  showed  It  to  no  one. 

One  day  Mason  ran  Into  Palmer.  Mason 
asked  Palmer  to  write  something  for  his 
hjrmnal.  Palmer  showed  him  this  poem  he 
had  written  in  the  wee  hours  of  the  night. 
Mason  said.  "Mr.  Palmer,  you  may  do  many 
good  things,  but  posterity  will  remember  you 
as  the  author  of  'My  Faith  Looks  Up  to 
Thee'." 

Lowell  Mason's  words  prove  to  be  true,  for 
to  this  day  millions  are  inspired  and  cheered 
on  their  way  by — 

"My  faith  looks  up  to  Thee, 
Thou  Lamb  of  Calvary, 
Savior  divine: 
Now  hear  me  while  I  pray, 
Take  all  my  guilt  away. 
O  let  me  from  this  day 
Be  wholly  Thine!  ^ 

"May  Thy  rich  grace  Impart 
Strength    to    my    fainting    heart, 
My  zeal  inspire; 
As  Thou  has  died  for  me, 
O  may  my  love  for  Thee 
Pure,   warm,  and  changeless  be, 
A  Uvlng  fire! 

"While  life's  dark  maze  I  tread, 
And  griefs  around  me  spread, 
Be  Thou  my  guide; 
Bid  darkness  turn  to  day, 
Wipe  sorrows  tears  away, 
Nor  let  me  ever  stray 
Prom  Thee  aside. 

"When    ends    life's    transient    dream. 
When    death's    cold,    sullen   stream 
Shall  o'er  me  roll. 
Blest  Savior,  then    in  love. 
Fear  and  distrust  remove: 
O  bear  me  safe  above, 
A  ransomed  soull  " 

We  have  all  read  and  heard  about  the  great 
revival  that  swept  the  country  in  the  second 
half  of  the  last  century.  Much  of  the  mo- 
mentum for  this  arose  In  Philadelphia. 
Aniong  the  many  ministers  taking  part  was 
an  Episcopal  clergyman,  'id  years  of  age,  by 
the  name  of  Dudley  Tyng,  It  Is  said  hla  last 
■ermon  was  preached  to  5,000  people  and  1 
out  of  every  5  fell  on  their  knees  to  pray. 

A  few  days  later  Reverend  Tyng  was  visit- 
ing an  old  cornahelUng  machine  In  opera- 
tion and  he  moved  too  close.  He  was  caught 
In  the  machinery.  His  arm  was  literally  torn 
from  the  shoulder  and  shortly  thereafter  he 
died 

Doctors  and  a  score  of  ministers  gathered 
at  hla  bedside  and  among  other  things  they 
aaked  him  if  he  had  any  message  to  give  to 
the  young  men  of  the  YMCA.  He  whispered 
to  hla  father  the  Reverend  Stephen  Tyng, 
and  said,  "Tell  them  to  stand  up  for  Josus" 

A  Presbyterian  minister,  Rev  George  Duf- 
fleld,  Jr  ,  was  so  touched  by  the  experience 
of  hla  friend  that  the  next  Sunday  he 
preached  on  this  theme  At  the  conclusion, 
he  read  a  poem  that  he  had  written  The 
poem  was  circulated  amon^  the  congrega- 
tion. Later  a  Baptist  publishing  house  pub- 
Uahed  the  poem  without  Rev  Duffleld'a 
Icnowledge.     This  poem  wa.s  wrllton  In  1858, 


Six  years  later  Rev.  Duffleld  visited  an  Army 
camp  and  he  heard  the  soldiers  singing  to  :i 
tune  written  by  George  James  Webb; 

"Stand  up,  stand  up  for  Jesus, 

Ye  soldiers  of  the  cross; 
Lift  high.  His  royal   banner. 

It  must  not  suffer  loss 
From  victory  unto  victory 

His  army  shall  be  led. 
Till  every  foe  Is  vanquished. 

And  Christ  Is  Lord  Indeed. 

"Stand  up.  stand  up  for  Jesus, 

The  trumpet  call  obey; 
Forth  to  the  mighty  conflict. 

In  this  His  glorious  day; 
Ye  that  are  men  now  serve  Him 

Against  unnumbered  foes. 
Let  courage  rise  with  danger, 

And  strength  to  strength  oppose. 

"Stand  up,  stand  up  for  Jesus, 

Stand  in  His  strength  alone; 
The  arm  of  flesh  will  fall  you. 

Ye  dare  not  trust  your  own; 
Put  on  the  govspel  armor, 

Each  piece  put  on  with  prayer; 
Where  duty  calls,  or  danger, 

Be  never  wanting  there. 

"Stand  up,  stand  up  for  Jesus, 

The  strife  will  not  be  long; 
This  day  the  noise  of  battle. 

The  next  the  victor's  song; 
To  him  that  overcometh 

A  crown  of  life  shall  be; 
He  with  the  King  of  Glory 

Shall  reign  eternally  " 

It  would  be  impo'^lble,  I  believe,  for  me 
to  decide  what  Is  my  favorite  hymn.  Cloee 
to  the  top  of  that  list,  however,  would  be 
a  hymn  written  by  Dr  Maltble  D  Babcock 
who  was  born  In  185*  and  died  in  1901  en 
route  to  visit  the  Holy  Land, 

The  first  stanza  of  the  hymn  I  refer  to 
goes  thus; 

"This  Is  my  Father's  world. 
And  to  my  listening  ears 
All  nature  sings,  and  round  me  rings 
The  music  of  the  spheres. 
This  Is  my  Father's  world    I  rest  me  In  the 

thought 
Of  rocks  and  trees   of  skies  and  seaa; 
His  hand  the  wonders  wrought." 

It  Is  said  of  Dr  Babcock  that  as  a  boy  he 
was  merry  and  active;  as  a  youth  he  was 
physically  perfect,  morally  clean,  and  fear- 
less. He  was  a  good  student,  a  great  athlete, 
an  expert  swimmer,  an  accompjllshed  musi- 
cian, a  good  storyteller,  a  faithful  friend, 
and  a  great  preacher 

One  time  a  boy  at  camp  said  to  liis  friend, 
"That  hymn  brings  God  very  near  to  me." 
His  friend  replied  "Yes,  It  makes  you  feel 
that  all  nature  wants  to  sing  God  right  Into 
your  heart  " 

The  last  two  stanza.s  of  this  wonderful 
hymn  are  as  follows; 

"This  is  my  Father's  world:   Tlie  birds  their 

carols  ral,se. 
The  morning  light,  the  lily  white. 
Declare  their  Maker's  praise 
This  is  my  Father's  world    Hp  shines  In  all 

that's  fair. 
In  the  rustling  gross  I  he:u-  Hlni  pass, 
He  speaks  to  me  everywhere. 

"This  is  my  Father's  world:  Oh,  let  me  ne'er 

forget 
That  though  the  wrong  seems  oft  so  strong, 
God  la  the  Ruler  yet. 
This  la  my  Father's  world    The  battle  is  not 

done; 
Jesua  who  died  shall  be  satisfied, 
And  earth  and  heaven  be  one  " 

In  1818  the  Straaser  sisters  wore  well 
known  as  concert  artists  throughout  Eu- 
rope, They  had  planned  to  give  a  Cl-vrislmos 
play  based  on  the  nativity  In  a  little  Catho- 
lic  church   at   Oberndorf,   In   Austria.     The 


pastor  of  the  church  was  Father  Joseph 
Mohr.  This  play  was  not  presented  at  the 
church,  because  the  organ  mechanic  who 
was  repairing  the  Instrument  failed  to  com- 
plete his  work,  and  the  parts  of  the  organ 
were  scattered  all  over  the  floor.  As  a  re- 
sult, they  fidjourned  to  one  of  the  homes 
and  staged  this  play  Everyone  wiis  touched 
by  the  performance  Father  Mohr  left  that 
home  and  strolled  to  a  f.xjthlll  of  the  Sals- 
burg  Alps  that  overlooked  the  tiny  village. 
There  he  wrote ; 

"Silent  night!  Holy  night! 
All  Is  calm,  all  Is  bright. 
Round  yon  Virgin  Mother  and  Child! 
Holy  Infant  so  tender  and  mild. 
Sleep  m  heavenly  peace, 
Sleep  In  heavenly  peace. 

"Silent  night!  Holy  night! 
Shepherds  quake  at  the  sight. 
Glories  stream  from  heaven  afar, 
Heavenly  hosts  sing:  Alleluia; 
Christ  the  Saviour  Is  born. 
Christ  the  Saviour  is  born. 

"Silent  night!  Holy  night! 
Son  of  God,  love's  pure  Light, 
Radiant  beams  from  Thy  holy  face. 
With  the  dawn  of  redeeming  grace, 
Jesus,  Lord  at  Thy  birth, 
Jesus,  Lord,  at  Thy  birth, 

"Silent  nle;ht'  Holy  night! 
Wondrous  star,  lend  thy  light; 
With  the  angels  let  us  sing. 
Alleluia  to  our  King; 
Christ  tlie  Saviour  Is  born, 
Christ  the  Saviour  is  born  " 

The  next  morning  after  writing  this  poem. 
Father  Mohr  called  at  the  home  of  Franz 
Gruber,  a  musician,  and  suggested  that  the 
organist  try  his  hand  at  setting  it  to  music. 
Christmas  Eve  arrived  in  this  little  church. 
In  Obendorf  and  the  congregation  assembled. 
The  organ  mechanic  from  Salsburg  was  there, 
but  he  hadn't  yet  finished  the  organ,  so  at 
the  appropriate  time  Franz  Gruber  played  on 
his  guitar  the  tune  that  he  had  written,  as 
Father  Mohr  sang  the  words.  I  need  not  tell 
you  the  Joy  and  comfort  and  the  beauty  this 
poem  has  brout!;ht  Into  the  lives  of  millions 
since  that  Christmas  Eve,  and  it  will  con- 
tinue to  cheer  mankind  through  all  ages  to 
come. 

Another  great  Christmas  hymn  Is: 

"Oh  little  town  of  Bethlehem, 
How  still  we  see  thee  lie; 
Above  thy  deep  and  dreamless  sleep 
The  sUent  stars   k<^   by 
Yet  in  thy  d.u-k  streets  shineth 
The  everlasting  Light; 
The    hopes   and   fears   of   all    the   years 
Are  met  in  thee  tonight  " 

This  hymn  was  written  by  the  noted 
preacher,  Phillips  Brooks,  This  ma*8lve, 
scholarly  EiMscopal  minister  stood  6  feet 
8  Inches  tall.  He  could  sing  200  hymns 
from  memory.  He  rolled  out  hla  pow- 
erful sermons  at  the  rate  of  250  words 
a  minute  He  was  eloquent,  he  waa  scholarly. 
In  Dccemlx>r  1808  Reverend  Br(X)k8  a«  pastor 
of  the  Protestant  Eplscopl  Church  In  Phila- 
delphia was  planiUng  a  sermon  on  the  na- 
tivity. Lewis  Redner,  the  Sundoy  school 
superlntendPiU  and  organist,  was  there  to 
go  over  the  mu.^lc  with  him. 

Dr  Brooks  loved  little  children.  His  prin- 
cipal avocation  waa  to  romp  and  play  with 
these  little  t(ita  It  la  reported  his  study 
was  strewn  with  the  toys  and  dolls  belong- 
ing to  his  little  friends  Three  years  earlier 
Dr  Brooks  had  visited  the  Holy  Land,  where 
he  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  writing  let- 
ters to  his  little  friends  back  home  about 
Bethlehem  and  the  ahepherds  who  watched 
their  sheep  as  they  did  when  the  baby 
Jesus  was  l;<jrn 

Dr  Brooks  pushed  aside  the  papers  upon 
which  he  was  writing  hla  aermon  and  wrote 
this   poem.     Ho   asked    hla    organist.    Lewis 
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Redner,  to  comp'isc  a  tune  Redner  c.irried 
the  poem  in  his  pcx-ket  day  after  day  but 
ni  in'p!ratlon  ranie  t^:  him  Then  nn  the 
ni'-rht  before  Christma.";.  he  awoke  ^l  V;e 
strains  of  a  melody  which  he  said  s(^med 
to  come  down  from  Heaven  He  got  up  out 
of  bed  a:id  wrote  di.wn  tlie  noies.  That 
Christmas  morning  m  1868  children  of  the 
church  sang,  "Oh  little  town  of  Bethlehem, 
how  still  we  sec  the^  Iio," 

Although  Dr  Brooks  had  no  children  he 
spread  Joy  and  lleht  t.^  every  child  that 
knew  him.  Aft<^>r  he  died  a  little  5-year-o:d 
girl  wanted  to  know  where  he  had  gone.  She 
was  Informed  that  Dr.  Brooks  had  gone  to 
H(  aveii  Th<.'  to;irs  began  to  flow  and  she 
6a. d.  •  Huw  hitppy   U.ie  angels  will  be." 

The  remaining  stanzas  of  that  poem  are: 

"For  Christ  is  born  of  Mary; 

And  gathered  .ill  above 
While  mortals  sleep,  the  angels  keep 

Their  watch  of  wondering  love. 
O  Morning  stars,  together 

Proclaim  the  holy  birth; 
And  praises  sing  to  God  the  King, 

And  pea.^e  to  men  on  earth. 

"How   sllt-ntlv,    how    silently 

Ttie  wondrous  gift  is  given! 
So  God   imparts  to  human   hearts 

The  bles.-^lngs  of  His  heaven. 
No  oar  may  hc;ir  His  coming. 

But  in  this  w  >r'.d  of  sin. 
•^'hrre  meek   souls  will  receive   Him, 

Still  the  dear  Christ  enters  Ln. 

"O  holy  Child  of  Bethlehem, 

Descend  to  us.  we  pray. 
Cast  out  oiu  sin,  and  enter  la. 

Be  born  In  us  todr.y. 
We   hear   the   Christmas  angels, 

The  great  g!ful  tidings  tell; 
O  come  to  us,  abide  with  ua. 

Our  Lord  Emmanue:  " 

Howard  Arnold  Walter  wn«  n  c-tftrd  bril- 
liant student  at  Prtncct<^n  y''m!n:iry  when, 
because  of  ill  health  he  l.ad  to  t.ke  a  year's 
leave  of  absence.  Throusrhout  his  life  he 
had  WTltt.en  poems.  For  a  while  he  wrute  a 
poem  dally. 

During  his  leave  of  absence,  and  due  to 
111  health,  he  spent  a  year  In  Japan  teach- 
ing literature  at  Waseda  University  in  Tokyo 
Christmas  arrived  and  his  thoughts  turned 
to  home  and  to  family.  He  wrote  a  poem 
for  his  mother  and  sent  it  to  her  It  was 
entitled,  "My  Creed",  It  rejjresented  his 
philosophy  of  life.  The  poem  was  published 
In  1012  and  Inter  on  it  was  set  to  music  by 
Joseph  Yates  Feck  No  one  knows  anything 
about  Mr.  Peck.  Although  Howard  Arnold 
Walter  8  career  w?.f  cut  ofT  by  his  death  from 
Influenza  in  1010  vountr  people  evervwhere 
will  gather  strer  ath  frnm  his  hymn,  the 
words  of  which  arc  as  loUows. 

"I  would  be  true,  for  there  are  those  who 

tr'i't  me 
I  would  be   pure,   f  >r   there   are   thoae   who 

care; 
I    would   be   Etronp.   for    there    la    much    to 

KvitTcr; 
I  would  be  brave,  f  ir  tl.trc  l.s  niuth  to  dare; 

I  would  be  btLiM.  :   r  'J. ere  Is  much  to 

dare. 

"I  would  be  friend  of  all— the  foe,  the  friend- 
less: 

I  would  be  plvlr.f    and  forgot  the  gift; 

I  would  be  humble,  for  I  know  my  weak- 
ness; 

I  would  look  up,  and  laugh,  and  love,  and 
lift, 

I  would  look  up,  and  laugh,  and  l;'ve,  and 


si&les,  that  congratulations  are  in  order 
for  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Bennett,  a  Plalnfield, 
N.J  ,  resident  who  was  recently  chosen 
national  president  of  the  Ladies  Auxil- 
iarv'.  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians, 

I  w'.sh  to  add  my  congratulations  to 
tho.sc  of  the  Courier-News,  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  the  ed.torial 
pr  nud  in  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa.>  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  liEcoRD, 
as  follows: 

Today's  Bouquet 

ConCMifculaUons  are  In  order  for  a  Plain- 
field  ranlrtrnT  who  this  month  was  elected 
national  president  by  her  IrLah  friends  across 
the  country.  She  Is  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Bennett 
who  Is  the  new  national  president  of  the 
Ladles  Auxiliary.  Ancient  Order  of  Hiber- 
nians. Mrs,  Bennett  formerly  was  natlonad 
vlc«  president.    She  is  a  past  State  president. 

The  Hibernian  organization  dates  back  in 
America  in  1832  The  Plainfleid  auxiliary 
was  organized  m  18j5.  The  nai.onal  organ- 
ization Is  reported  to  ha\e  a  nuuioersii-p  of 
172.000.  That's  a  lot  of  voles.  Mrs.  Bennett 
deserves  congratulations. 


In  Bronx.  Kings,  Richmond,  and  Queens 
Counties  will  be  &i>olished  and  their  func- 
tions will  pu-ss  to  the  supreme  f.-o-oxt.  Up- 
state tJiere  w.ll  r.o  longer  be  any  p.^rt-tune 
county  judges.  A  mmUnum  f,s....:y  staiidard 
Is  est.blished  '.  r  judges  ri  a  number  c'.  the 
cour*^  in  the  uniiSed  cjur:  system  and  a 
program  of  State  aid  toward  the  p  .yment  by 
local  governments  of  these  Judicial  salaries 
is  author:z:^d.  TramLi.g  p.-ogr  .ms  are  being 
organized  for  nor. lawyer  just.ces  cf  the  peace. 
All  of  these  important  ichiev  men:,*  are  In 
keeping  with  New  York  s  trad.t  onal  leader- 
ship and  high  jud:ciai  staiidards. 

Our  appreciation  goes  to  the  members  of 
the  legislature,  the  temporary  State  commis- 
sion on  the  courts,  the  judicial  conference, 
the  civil  groups,  bar  associations  newspapers 
and  other  media  and  the  innumer.-.ble  citl- 
asens  who  worked  so  hard  and  unselfishly  t  i 
help  bring  about  this  reorganization,  and 
also  to  the  Joint  legislative  committee  on 
court  reorganization  f^r  produclrg  tlie  im- 
plementing legislation  The  people  of  the 
State  will  be  the  beneficiaries  for  many  ye  irs 
to  come  of  the  dedicated  work  of  those  ir.d.- 
viduals  and  groups. 


MRS.   MARY  E    DENNETT 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr, 
Pi'' s  dint,  the  Aiuni;t  18  rr'.it  n-ial  of  the 
Courier-News.    Plainncld,    N.J.,    rightly 


COURT  REFORM  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
NEW  YORK 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consoiii  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Re^ohd  as  a  part  of  my  leniarks 
a  joint  sta'.cmtnl  by  Governor  Rocke- 
feller and  Chief  JuJpe  Desmond,  ch.cf 
judge  of  our  court  of  api)cals,  on  the 
court  rcoiganization  in  New  York  which 
went  into  effect  on  September  1,  This  is 
a  milestone  in  our  jurisprudence,  and 
may  very  well  be  a  model  for  other  Stages 
which  are  troubled  with  congestion  of 
co'dit  calendars  and  with  tlie  probkrn 
of  a  muluplicny  of  courts, 

I  urge  a  study  of  this  reorganization 
plan  throughout  the  country.  The  plan 
in  New  York  may  go  far  tcward  solving 
some  of  the  most  perplexing  ccurt  reor- 
ganization problems  in  any  State. 

Tiierefore,  I  ask  unanimous  cor.sent 
that  the  joint  st.atement  be  pruited  in 
tiie  Re.'ord  at  this  point. 

There   beinc:   no  objection,  the   state- 
ment   and   article   were   ordered    to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Jv^iNr  S:.*TrMh.NT  ly  Governor  HoeKLrLLLER 
AND  CHiu  JusiuE  Desmond 

On  September  1,  1982.  court  reorganiza- 
tlou--crt  .itmg  a  unified  and  strer.gthened 
court  .'v- iem— will  become  a  reality  m  New 
York.  On  that  day  the  court  reorguniZiUlon 
constitutional  amendment,  overwhelmingly 
approved  by  the  people  lost  November,  aid 
the  Implementing  legislation  enacted  in  1062, 
becomo  eflfe.tlve.  Naw.  as  In  .August  1061 
when  wo  urged  pa.ssiigc  of  the  constitutional 
amendinent,  we  h.iii  this  signi.'.cant  advance 
in    Judicial    orgumzallon    and    aUministra- 

Uon. 

The  court  rcorganlz-.tlor.  am(  iicinieM  a:.d 
Its  implementing  lrgi.«;latlon  g.vc  Now  Y.irk's 
court  system  the  ststcwide  orpaniZ'itionai 
structure  and  clear  specification  of  powers 
neccB-sary  f^:  efTectlve  Judicial  admlnl8tr!\- 
t;o:i.  The  Judicial  conference  and  tlie  nd- 
mmi.'.trutivc  board  will  provide  statewide  ptjl- 
1.  .o'i  and  supen.l.s.on.  A  new  statewide 
f.un;;y  Mint  with  rxp  .ndcd  powers  is  crctcd 
to  rcpli.cc  tlie  New  York  City  domrstu-  rclo- 
tlon.n  and  t!ic  rhllilrcn's  courus  In  the  '-tlier 
P7  counties  Two  new  c(  urts  nre  !«<  ?  up  In 
New  York  City  to  replace  the  four  courts 
which  previously  cxc'rclscd  lower  civil  (n.d 
criminal  jurisdiction.  The  court  of  general 
sessions  lu  Manhattan  and  the  county  courts 


THE  NEW  YORK  WORLD'S  FAIR 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimo'ds  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rfcord  Rl  this  point  excerpts  from 
a  speech  eiititled  "The  Biggest  Box  Of- 
fice m  History."  delivered  bv  Thomas  J 
Dee" an,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  New  York  World's  Fair 
Corp.  in  New  York  City  on  July 
24,  1962.  This  speech  should  be  of  in- 
terest lo  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
are  interested  in  the  New  York  World's 
Fair,  which  ;s  coming  along  very  well, 
I  am  hrippy  to  say. 

Thpre  being  no  ob.uv-tion.  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  priritcd  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Biggest  Box  OmcE  in  Histoet 
(By  Thomas  J  D^egan  Jr  > 
H-^w  will  thi?  b^x  'T.-c  wTld'F  record  be 
achieved?  The  f.\e  h.-rr.  .r,  .'c::.=e?  are  being 
applied  in  a  phase  by  p'::  sr  p-  .r-nn.  •  -''ach 
audiences  all  over  the  world  by  s.gh:,  sound, 
taste,  touch,  and  smell. 

The  plans  already  programed  for  attracting 
the  estimated  record  attendance  of  70  mil- 
lion persons  represei-.t  one  of  the  greatest 
promotional  undertakings  in  history  and  a 
challenge  to  the  Ingenuity  of  the  American 
co.mmuntcatlons  Industry. 

The  projection  of  70  million  paid  admls- 
Rior.s  to  the  New  York  World's  Fair  In 
196'! -65— a  forecast  made  for  the  fair  by 
the  Nation's  leading  b.-.nker?  and  therefore 
conservative— !.■!  the  largeyt  single  box  ofBce 
ever  nt*cmpt,ed  l:i  history  f^r  a  single  at- 
tr.ii*;  n  in  a  period  of  two  6-niinth  seasons. 
Ti.c  niopt  recent  f'tal  Tgures  on  compar- 
nblo  events  are  the  Brussels  Exposition  In 
lOTia  with  42  million  ndmi.ssions  :n  a  single 
S-.month  scas,-in,  the  Amrrlc;in  National 
Exhibition  in  Moscow  in  19S0  with  an  at- 
tendance of  nearly  3  m.lllon  in  10  week.v 
the  Ru8.«;ian  Exp<.Ritlon  nt  the  New  Y  ;rk 
Coliseum  in  1959  with  1,100.000  att(  f.cl.r-.-e 
m  42  dav5  and  the  List  New  York  VV  jr.d  « 
r.i'.r  in  1939  40  with  47  mUllon  paid  admls- 
5;,::..'.  in  two  6-nionth  seasor.s  Attendance 
at  the  Seattle  Fair,  open  since  April  21  is 
runtiing  !7  percent  ahead  cf  cetimato!!  -  a 
g-^od  omen  for  New  York, 

In  renchlnt;  the  world  nudlcrcr,  the  crm- 
mtif.lriitinns  program  will  be  broken  down 
liit<>  news,  editorial,  and  feature  material  on 
the  'Mir  hand,  and  paid  advrrtlctv.g  on  the 
other  This  will  be  augmented  by  nn  ng- 
greulve  and  comprehensive  promotional  pro- 
j'rnm  throughout  the  world.  Including  a 
BpciJccrs'  bureau  nnd  a  full  card  of  special 
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event*.  The  media  will  Include  magazines, 
newspapers,  television,  radio,  closed-circuit 
television,  outdoor  advertising,  skjrwrltlng, 
posters,  window  displays,  brochures,  tle-ln 
advertising,  at  national  and  local  levels,  stage 
and  screen  shows,  parades  and  licensed  re- 
productions of  the  World's  Pair  theme  cen- 
ter, the  Unisphere. 

The  estimated  amount  which  will  be  spent 
In  aggregate  by  all  of  the  fair  exhibitors 
over  and  above  advertising  given  to  the  fair 
by  American  business  In  general  Is  $75  mil- 
lion, for  the  two  seasons  of  1964-65.  This  Is 
on  the  basis  of  expected  participation  by  200 
corporations,  domestic  and  foreign,  the  50 
States  of  the  Union,  the  US.  Federal  Pavilion, 
the  66  foreign  countries,  concessionaires, 
purveyors,  and  the  sponsors  of  entertainment 
and  recreational  activities  at  the  fair. 

It  is  predicted  that  at  least  110  million  of 
the  $76  million  will  be  spent  in  print  adver- 
tising In  magazines.  This  Includes  direct 
World's  Fair  theme  advertising  pl.-xced  by 
exhibitors,  as  well  as  tle-ln  copy  used  by 
general  ud'.'ertlsers  because  of  the  lc)plcal 
value  of   the   fair  during    1964-65. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  World's  Pair  sym- 
bol, the  Unisphere,  will  receive  one  billion 
Impressions  In  every  type  of  advertising  me- 
dium between  now  and  the  close  of  the  fair 
in  November  1965.  The  unlsphcre  Is  a  stain- 
less steel  orbital  globe  120  feet  In  diameter, 
which  la  being  contributed  to  the  fair —and 
subsequently  to  the  city  of  New  York— by 
the  United  States  Steel  Corp.  Already  10 
million  impressloiM  of  the  symbol  are  in  dis- 
tribution OS  wrappers  for  cube  sugar  at  no 
coat  to  the  fair,  contributed  by  Domino 
Sugar,  jvist  one  example  of  the  nxuneroua 
tle-lns. 

The  offlres  and  windows  of  Amprlc,\n  Ex- 
press. Thos  Cook  ft  Son.  steamship  offices, 
railroad  terminals,  airline  ticket  offices,  and 
Independent  travel  agencies  throughout  the 
world  will  feature  the  World's  Fair  starling 
In  the  fall  of  1963.  The  U  S  Travel  Bure,\u, 
under  the  direction  of  Volt  OUmore.  wlK  fea- 
ture the  fair  as  one  of  the  prime  attractions 
for  foreigners  to  visit  In  the  United  States 
during  the  2  years  the  fair  will  be  running 

The  soft  drink,  brewing,  and  liquor  indus- 
tries win  develop  World's  Fair  concoctions  on 
an  International  basis. 

Scale  mxlcls  of  the  fair  Itself  and  of  the 
Unisphere  will  be  viewed  and  touched  by 
almost  100  million  persons. 

Electronics  In  communications  ranging 
from  the  Telstar  to  the  crystal  set  will  spread 
the  World's  Pair  message  around  the  globe. 
Closed  circuit  radio  and  television  will  reach 
minions  among  the  workers  In  factories. 
oflUce  buildings,  recreational  centers,  places 
of  entertainment.  Army  and  Navy  installa- 
tions, and  hospitals 

Window  displays  by  retail  stores  will  pro- 
ject the  World's  Fair  theme  with  an  esti- 
mated exposure  of  300  million,  on  a  world 
basis  The  Fifth  Avenue  windows  alone  are 
viewed  by  25  million  persons  a  year. 

Menus  in  the  world's  restaurants  on  land, 
on  sea,  and  In  the  air  will  remind  diners  that 
all  routes  lead  to  Flushing  Meadow  In  1964- 
65.  School  textbook  covers  are  already  being 
designed  to  convey  the  message  to  the  46 
million  students  In  the  United  States.  The 
cover  of  the  New  York  telephone  books  will 
start  carrying  the  World's  Fair  message  In 
text  and  Illustrations  In  1963,  reaching  a 
direct  distribution  of  44  million  subscribers 
and  an  estimated  15  million  viewers. 

The  World's  Fair  symbol,  the  Unisphere, 
win  cover  such  consumer  Items  as  hats, 
sweaters,  spoons,  dolls,  pens,  pencils,  book 
Jackets,  ties,  balloons,  toys,  games,  match 
covers,  napkins,  handkerchiefs  and  souvenirs 
of  all  kinds. 

Direct  mall  advertising,  both  by  the  fair 
corporation  Itself  and  by  the  aggregate  num- 


ber  of   its  exhibitors,   Is  expected   to   reach 
350  million  pieces. 

Automobile  license  plates,  postage  meters, 
and  the  Insertion  of  a  reference  to  the  New 
York  World's  Pair  1964-65  In  the  letterheads 
of  corporations.  Federal,  State,  city,  and 
local  governments  will  add  1  billion  ex- 
posures to  the  world  exposition. 

Special  magazine  supplements,  newspaper 
supplements  and  special  editions  will  be  uti- 
lized by  advertisers  to  sxipport  the  message 
of  the  fair.  News  and  features  about  the 
fair,  its  progress,  its  opening  and  Its  opera- 
tion will  reach  Into  the  news  media  of  the 
world.  Because  of  the  International  theme 
of  the  exposition,  the  foreign  news  media 
abroad  and  the  foreign  language  press  In  the 
United  States  will  be  widely  serviced 

In  addltloi^  to  the  fair's  own  df>cumentary 
proi^resa — color  ftlm.s  tMirnited  by  H  V,  Kal- 
tenborn  and  Bob  Con.'tidine — there  will  be 
fcat\irc  films  produced  by  at  least  two  of  the 
major  stvidlos.  Alfred  Hitchcock  already  has 
staked  out  his  interest  in  producing  a  top- 
notch  suspense  motion  picture  with  the  New 
York  World's  Fair  as  the  setting. 

Major  Amcrlrun  corponuions  which  will  be 
exhibitors  at  the  fair  and  which  budget 
heavily  for  TV  advert l.-flng  in  the  form  Of 
Fpectaruliirs  will  devote  numerovis  shows  to 
tl;p  fair,  many  of  them  orlKlnntlng  directly 
fr'.m  the  fairgrounds 

Banks  in  Europe  and  In  the  Orient  already 
lire  in  the  second  vear  of  World's  Fair  »av- 
Ings  plans,  whi -h  bv  '.9''4  d  will  enable  for- 
eign investors  '.,  !.,iM'  -;  !!V  irnt  funds  to  u»e 
for  tripH  to  t!ic  f,,',r  I'hrv  are  uilng  the 
tlu'^nie     Su'.e  now  a:,(1   'it\i-\  later." 

Philately  prut^runvN  u<'  I'lii'adv  scheduled 
to  IntereHt  all  the  ruuntrlt-M  in  the  world  to 
focus  attention  on  the  New  York  c.xpoeltlon, 
and  at  the  same  tune  provide  .1;;  uldnioHftl 
source  of  rcvenu(>  to  the  iSMUli.i;     •    ,;.•!■, 

Conunerrla!  and  smivpnlr  caii':,,l,ir .  .i;  i!  :• 
dustrlal    hou.so   ort^ans    will    aiM    ,!:,_•   .1;     'i' 
million  to  the  'oMiI  cNposure 

Contests  Bpon.surcd  l)y  corporations,  com- 
munities, institutions,  and  orRanlzatlona  at 
local  levels  will  support  the  World's  Pair, 
with  trips  to  New  York  as  prl/fs  National 
conventions  already  are  being  booked  In  the 
New  York  area  in  substantial  numbers  for 
the  1964  65  period 

Corporations  throughout  the  United  States 
and  abroad  with  public  shockholders  will 
feature  the  World's  Fair  story  with  text  and 
pictures  In  their  annual  reports  In  1963  In 
anticlj)atlon  of  tlie  opening  In  April  1964. 

Road  maps  of  tlie  leading  oil  companies 
and  map  makers  are  being  designed  to  fea- 
ture the  theme,  "All  roads  lead  to  the  fair." 

A  fair  flower  selected  by  the  garden  groups, 
the  country  and  a  special  fair  fragrance, 
developed  by  perfumers,  will  bring  a  re- 
minder of  the  exjxisltlon  through  the  sense 
of  smell." 


BERLIN  CRISIS 


Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  say  a  few  'word.s  about  the  situa- 
tion in  Berlin,  a  .subject  to  which  I  have 
addressed  myself  before,  because  I  do 
not  as  yet  see  signs  of  activity  on  the 
part  of  our  Government  which  I  think 
essential  to  the  situation. 

Today  we  are  told  that  the  American 
authorities  in  West  Berlin,  in  company 
with  French  and  Eneli-sh  colleagues,  are 
proposing  to  set  .some  regulations  with 
which  the  Russians  will  be  asked  to 
comply  in  sending  their  troops  to  the 
Soviet  war  memorial  in  West  Berlin, 
which  had  been  the  scene  heretofore  of 
some  stonings  by  West  Berliners,  prop- 


erly outraged  by  what  is  going  on  at 
the  Berlin  wall. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Berlin  situa- 
tion is  buiUlmg  up  probably  to  the  most 
tense  situation  in  the  world.  It  has  been 
building  up  for  a  very  long  time.  Here- 
tofore our  activities  have  always  lagged 
behind  those  of  the  Russians.  Likewise 
they  have  taken  the  initiative  and  we 
have  not  acted  until  it  came  by  way 
of  a  reaction  to  their  initiative.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  very  clearly  in- 
dicated that  the  Russian  activity  is  de- 
signed to  shut  us  out  of  Ea.st  Berlin 
and  to  make  the  Four-Power  Agree- 
ment even  more  a  mere  scrap  of  paper 
than  it  now  is. 

The  key  to  that  likelihood  is  contained 
In  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
divorced  Itself — at  least  technically — 
of  responsibility  for  East  Berhn  by  di- 
vesting Itself  of  authority— again  I  say 
at  least  technically — over  East  Berlin  in 
allowing  11  to  be  turned  over  to  an  ofllcer 
of  the  East  German  Government.  The 
East  German  Government,  let  us  re- 
member. Is  not  reco«ni/t>d  by  us  or  by  the 
other  allied  countries  Thii.s  it  .sets  the 
stage  for  something  else  The  specllic 
Russian  technique  is  to  tell  us  and  our 
allies,  "You  caiuuit  come  uito  Fu.si  Ber- 
lin any  more  unless  you  recognize  us." 
which  obviously  we  cannot  do,  consider- 
ing the  position  nf  the  Oermim  Federal 
Rrpubilc. 

Mr.  Pir.sKli'nl.  the  wiilim;  is  clearly 
wrlttt ;  oil  the  wall  The  situation  is 
bclnw  Ml  u;)  for  it  The  question  is — 
and  I  liu\e  raised  it  before  and  raise 
It  again  today  in  the  most  decided  and 
vigorous  way  m  which  I  am  copol)lp  of 
raising  it— Are  we  prepared  with  nUer- 
natlve  plans  as  to  what  we  will  do"'  Are 
we  prepared  to  take  some  initiative  In 
the  situation?  I  deeply  believe  that  Ini- 
tiative on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
Is  necessary  It  will  not  do  in  Berlin 
merely  to  sit  back  and  wait  to  see  what 
the  Russians  do,  because  what  they  arc 
going  to  do  is  again  to  face  us  with  some 
fait  accompli — with  some  finished  act 
to  which  we  find  it  very  difficult  to  react 
effectively. 

The  best  example  of  that  is  the  Berlin 
Wall,  which  was  put  up  overniijht.  There 
it  was,  the  implication  being  that  if  we 
wanted  to  push  it  down,  we  would  have 
to  go  to  war  We  should  not  allow  our- 
selves to  be  put  into  those  positions 
time  and  time  again.  One  le.sson  should 
be  enough.  Therefore,  by  way  nf  sug- 
gesting to  the  State  Department  what 
might  be  done  in  a  situation  of  that  char- 
acter, In  terms  of  displaying  initiative, 
I  would  like  to  make  the  following  .sug- 
gestions for  the  Department's  consid- 
eration. 

The  fli-st  is  the  possibility  of  formally 
incorporating  West  Berlin  into  the  Ger- 
man Federal  Republic.  Such  an  act 
would  serve  as  a  great  psychological 
boost  for  the  West  Berliners.  They 
would  be  a  part  of  something — instead 
of  hanging  out  there  in  the  middle  of 
Communist  space  with  the  assurances,  of 
course,  given  by  the  allies  and  their 
forces,  but  unconnected  with  any  jurid- 


ical attachment  of  a  substantial  kuid 
with  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Germany. 
Also  it  would  confront  the  Soviets  with 
the  kind  of  unilateral  action  to  which 
they  have  repeatedly  subjected  u.';.  an 
action  of  a  very  effective  and  vigorous 
kind,  because  it  would  serve  notice  in 
the  most  serious  tenns  in  which  that 
notice  could  be  served  that  West  Btrlin 
would  not  be  relinquished.  That  is  sug- 
gestion No.  1  for  the  consideration  of  our 
authorities. 

Suggestion  No.  2  is  an  embargo  by  the 
members  of  NATO  on  trade  with  East 
G' rmany  If  .^uch  action  could  be  ef- 
fectivrlv  .mpU'mented  in  company  with 
our  ixl.'ivs  11  would  demonstrate  to  the 
Sovifi.s  tillit  we  mean  business  in  every 
rcspeet  and  would  confront  th'm  with 
llie  practical  alternative  of  relmriui.'-l;- 
lU)',  their  threats  to  West  Hei  Im  or  d( - 
lu'ivir.:;  th(>  already  rotting  t-<'()n();nv  of 
Kit -l  tieitniiny  ol  m(  drd  mateiuil.N  uirJ 
foreign  (>xchttn»:e 

Let  us  remember  that  \)iv  mere  sug- 
gestion of  such  an  embui!  o  was  enouph 
to  relea.'^e  tranic  o\e:'  the  Autobahn  not 
so  many  monili.'^  aro  ■Alien  tlie  Eiv.^t  Gei  - 
mans  threatened  tlie  We.^t  Ci<  iinatis  '.vith 
tymit  it  up,  li  \va.s  not  ih.icatenin"  un 
It  wits  threateiuiif  thi'  West  Germans, 
who  apparent. y  lia\  e  Munt  nv  aii.s  to  p:  o- 
t(K-t  theniselviN  in  tho.'-e  slMmt loli'^  Ahich 
miulu  very  well  be  used  now 

The  third  .-u'lo-iion   in   111  )e.'-pr<i   to 
TTnlt(Hl  Nations  aelion      It  has  bn  11  sa-d 
that  the  Soviet  Union  ixpeci.'.  to  iai.se  the 
problem   of    Beilm   in   the   General   As- 
sembly,  whieli   will  bei-tm   to  meet   this 
month      I  do  not   r<>eommend  that  otir 
countiy   laisi-  the  l.s.su(>   there  because  I 
think  as  tai   as  we  are  concerned  tlii.^  is 
essentially  a  four-pow(  !■  issm       We  are 
much  better  oil   in  keepiiu:   it   that  way. 
But  if  it  IS  raised  by  tlie   Communists. 
then  I  would  certainly  join  in  to  make 
good  the  challenge  in  the  General  As- 
sembly because  I  think  we  can  bring  a 
great  impact  to  bear  throu^ih  such  a  de- 
bate   on     the     noncommitted     nations, 
which  should  bo  made  aware  in  the  most 
<iramati<.'  way  of  the  diHerences  between 
East  and  West  Berlin  m  spirit,  m  free- 
dom, and  in  living  conditions.     Indeed. 
I  think  'A-e  should  welcome  a  United  Na- 
liorvs    commission    to     investigate     the 
Berlin  problem.    That  commi.ssion  could 
then  .seek  at  least  freedom  of  action  to 
travel    thrcuKh    Ea^st    Berlin    and    East 
Germany,  and  its  findings,  I  am  confi- 
dent, W3uld  certainly  sustain  the  posi- 
tion of  :he  free  world  and  militate  very 
strontzb  against  the  position  of  the  Com- 
munist world. 

I  am  sure  that  the  State  Department 
planners  have  other  ideas  in  addition  to 
tho.se  tiat  I  have  mentioned  However, 
I  have  mentioned  .some.  The  main 
thrust  cf  my  argument,  in  the  face  of 
headlines  which  read:  "Berlin  Deadline 
Set  for  Russians."  meaning  that  there 
is  going  to  be  a  change  in  the  check- 
point, and  the  main  burthen  of  my  speech 
todav  is  that  at  long  last  we  must  take 
the  init.ative  in  Berlin.  The  Russians 
have  toin  up  the  Four  Power  Agreement 
as  a  scrap  of  paper.  We  all  understand 
that.     They   have   severed   the   city   in 


two.  This  gives  us  the  opportunity  for 
prompt  action  of  which  we  must  be  able 
to  avail  ourselves,  not  only  with  respect 
to  regular  Soviet  moves — and  no  one 
knows  what  the  next  move  will  be— but 
also  m  anticipating  that  again  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  produce  an  accomplished 
fact  which  will  further  reduce  the 
viability  of  the  Allied  presence  in  West 
Berhn. 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  the  u.se  of  a 
little  ingenuity  and  by  taking  action  m 
advance,  we  m.i^ht  face  the  Soviet  Union 
with  an  uncomfortable  accomplished 
fact  which  would  very  affirmatively  en- 
trench our  pre-seaice  there  and  give  re- 
assurance to  the  West  Berliners,  u  lio 
are  understandably  concerned,  as  is 
shown  by  the  sti'eet  activity  whuh  iliey 
tindcrtook.  and  which  we  can  undei- 
stand.  considering  the  pi-ovocations  to 
winch  tl.ev  l-.ine  been  subjected,  but 
which  i,o\(  ;  theiess  have  the  threat  of 
makiii"  Am'rican  policy  on  the  streets 
of  Beihn,  which  we  cannot  have. 

Therefore  I  believe  we  must  show 
initiative  thi'ou^'h  activities  and  actions 
which  are  afriitnative  and  are  tan^'ible 
and  which  at  the  same  lime  will  bi-inc 
a.ssurance  to  the  city  of  West  Beilin  be- 
cause it  Will  serv(-  notice  on  the  Russians 
(if    our   determinution,    which   wc   have 


a'.riach  lApirs-.td  and  will  also  present 
to  them  iho  fliin  ro\ crnincntal  ori-'an- 
i/ation  inditat!!!!'  thai  wc  liiti  tui  to  take 
action  to  back  ui)  w(uds  by  nu  ims  whicli 
they  can  understand 

I  lia\e  surrested  three  courses  of 
actioii  natnely,  the  incoiporation  of 
West  Berlin  Into  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  nn  embargo  by  NATO 
arninst  trade  with  East  Germany:  and 
some  action  througli  the  United  Nations, 
which  would  brinp  before  the  world  m  a 
most  dramatic  way  the  difference  be- 
tween the  situation  In  East  Berlin  and 
West  Berlin 

AKain  I  repeat  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment planners  probably  have  a  number 
of  other  ideas  on  the  planning  board. 
However,  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
move  and  not  sit  still  and  wait  for  the 
next  Russian  action  before  we  react 


REVENUE  ACT  OP  1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  <H.R.  10650)  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  a  credit  for  investment  In  cer- 
tain depreciable  property,  to  eliminate 
ceitam  defects  and  inequities,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  if  it  is 
in  order  to  ask,  what  is  the  pending 
question  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  *Mr. 
H.^RT  m  the  chair >.  The  bill  is  before 
the  Senate.  Tliere  is  no  amendment 
pending. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  mv  amendments  "&-23-62 — I." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendments  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 


The  Legislative  Clerk.    On  page  391. 
between  Unes  21  and  22.  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following  new  section: 
Sec.  27.  Excltjsion  From   Gross   Income   or 
Gain  From  Sale  of  Residence  bt 
iNDU-iDUAL  Age  60  or  Over. 
(a)   Exclusion     From     Gross     Income. — 
Part  III  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954   (relating  to 
items   specifically   excluded   from   gross    In- 
come)   is  amended  by  renumbering  section 
121  as  122.  and  by  inserting  alter  section  120 
the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  121.  Gain  From  Sale  or  Exchange  or 
Residence    or   Individual    Who 
Has  Attained  Aoe  60. 

"(ft)  GiNERAL  RuLi;.— In  the  case  of  an 
individual,  gross  income  doe*  not  Include 
gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1061,  of  property  used  by  the  tax- 
payer as  his  principal  realdence,  if— 

"(1)  the  taxpayer  haa  attained  the  age  of 
60  years  before  such  sale  or  exchange  occurs. 

and 

"(2)  iUCh  properly  has  been  'aiCHl  bv  the 
taxpayer  as  his  principal  reBidciu-t-  i  r  u 
period  of  not  leaa  than  5  years  ni  tl.c  i.me 
such  Bale  or  exchange  occurs 

"(b)  PaoPKRTY  H«LD  Jointly  hy  HrsnAND 
AND  Vi'irx.— In  the  case  of  proprrty  held  by 
a  huiband  and  wife  a«  Joint  :t ;  .o.-s  :  .^ 
tenanu  by  the  entirety,  the  r»v.M  n  (.i. :(::.«  :  ■ 
contained  In  aubaectlon  (n  10  ii  ti.i    .-< 

requirement  contained  In  hubbecviun  lu  ,^, 
■ban  be  Ueated  ai  having  been  met  by  both 
the  hUiband  and  tlic  wsfr  if  :t  i*  met  by 
oiiher  spouse. 

"(C)  I'lii'imrY  U«rD  in  V^n^  ^^  !'i.:s.  ;i  •,; 
R«»IDXNtt  l!'  the  m.-r  i!  pi'^pt-i w  .  i.ly  u 
portion  of  w:..  !.  .n  -I'-'-ii  I'V  t'..i-  ;.»>.i>:i\r:  .^a 
his  prlnclpiii  rf-.'.i'  :.!■>  i>.l>'.<'i'.  :>  ■'  ':■"•• 
apply  to  so  nv-i'  '■■  ■'■  •■■■<-  ^^'^-'^  •'  '"  "'•'■  "•"'' 
or  exchange  of  r.i.i.  vr '\>vtw  a^  ■>•  ('.<■•:- 
mined,  under  rc^ruim  .-i^f-  prr.srr.i.rd  !-v  ::.<• 
Secretary  or  his  drlot-atr  u.  ix  ut',r;ii,;i.i!  ;r 
to  the  portion  of  tlic  p:  ih!:v  vised  ly  '.i.e 
taxpayer   a*  his  principal   rrsidn.cp 

"(d)  Involuntary  Conversions  —For  pur- 
poses of  subsection  tui,  the  destruction, 
seuure,  requisition,  or  condemnfttion  of 
property,  occurring  after  December  31.  1&61. 
shiUl  be  treiitftl  as  the  sf*le  or  exchange  of 
p'.i'-h  property  " 

b  Table  or  Contents.— The  table  of 
seitlons  lor  such  part  is  amended  by  strik- 
Int?  out 

"Sec    121.  Cross  references  to  other  Acts  " 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Sec.  121.  Gain    from    sale    cr    exchanpe    of 
rc-idence  ol  individuui  who  has 

"See.  122    (■■    J-'-  rcicrrnces  to  c  thcr  Acts." 

(C)     TXCIINKAL       AwrNDMJNTS    -       '.  Pr'-- 

tlon  1033(h)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Cocl- 
of  1954  (relating  to  lnvolunt.-\ry  conver- 
sions)   Is    amended    by    addlnp    at    the    end 

thereof  the  following  new  paragri\ph: 

■■(3)  For  exclusion  from  gross  income  of 
ps.ln  from  involuntary  conversion  occurring 
after  December  31,  1961,  of  residence  of  tax- 
payer who  has  attained  age  60  see  section 
121." 

(2)  Section  1034  of  such  C-ode  (relating 
to  sale  or  exchange  of  residence  1  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  therev^f  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"tki    Cross  Reference  — 

'For  exclusion  from  gross  Income  of  gain 
from  sale  or  exchange  after  December  31, 
1931.  of  residence  of  taxpayer  who  ha«  at- 
taned  age  60.  see  section  121." 

d)  ErrEC-nvR  Date,— The  amendments 
m,ide  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
yeirs  beginning  after  December  31,  1961. 
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On  page  391.  line  22.  strike  out  "27"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "28". 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  modify  the  amendments. 

On  page  2.  line  6,  strike  out  "1961" 
and  insert  "1962." 

I  wish  to  make  the  same  modification 
on  page  4,  line  7;  to  strike  out  "1961" 
and  to  insert  "1962." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his 
amendments. 
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MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL  SUPPORTS 
PROXMIRE  ON  CUTTING  RETIRE- 
MENT AGE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  recently  carried  a 
concise  and  thoughtful  editorial  support- 
ing my  proposal  to  reduce  the  social 
security  retirement  age  from  62  to  60, 
with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
benefits. 

Mr.  President,  the  serious,  nagging 
problem  of  unemployment  drags  on  in 
spite  of  general  economic  improvement. 
I  feel  that  in  spite  of  the  very  sincere 
efforts  of  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration there  is  no  evidence  we  are  mak- 
ing any  real  progress  in  solving  it. 

Mr.  proposal  would  play  a  moderate 
part  in  helping  to  solve  unemployment. 
I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  give  se- 
rious consideration  to  my  proposal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
cellent, thoughtful  editorial  from  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Retirement  at  60 

There  Is  much  to  be  said  for  Senator 
Proxmire's  proposal  to  lower  the  optional 
retirement  age  under  social  security  to  60. 

Any  pe.-son  e'.ectlng  to  retire  at  60  would 
have  a  one-t.hird  reduction  in  the  benefits 
he  wou'd  have  received  if  he  had  continued 
wor)clng  to  age  65  Proxmire  has  been  told 
by  the  Social  Security  Administration  that 
with  the  one-third  reduction  there  would 
be  no  Increased  costs  to  the  social  security 
fund  and  no  increase  in  social  security  taxes. 
At  present  the  earliest  age  for  retirement 
Is  62 

Under  Proxmke's  proposal,  a  man  and 
wife  who  would  ^et  $180  a  month  If  they 
retired  at  65  would  get  $120  If  they  retired 
at  60. 

The  number  of  workers  who  could  afford 
to  take  advantage  of  the  earlier  retirement 
would  not  be  large,  but  each  one  doing  so 
would  open  up  a  Job  for  some  younger  per- 
son. We  agree  with  Psoxmikk  that  there 
would  be  a  relatively  small  but  nevertheless 
significant  effect  on  our  persistent  unem- 
ployment problem. 


THE    TAXPAYERS'    BLACK    FRIDAY 
FROM   A  RED-INK  CONGRESS 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
closing  session  of  the  Senate  before  the 
Labor  Day  weekend  I  think  can  properly 
be  called  the  taxpayers'  Black  Friday 
because  massive  increases  in  nonmllitary 
spending  shot  through  the  Senate  crush- 
ing economy  amendments  by  overwhelm- 
ing margins. 

The  runaway-spending  attitude  of  the 
Congress,  supported  by  a  topheavy  ma- 


jority of  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, is  shown  by  the  following : 

First.  The  Senate  virtually  doubled 
the  Government's  most  inexcusable  sub- 
sidy, the  helicopter  giveaway,  which 
subsidizes  the  affluent  passengers  who 
take  helicopters  between  airports  m  ma- 
jor cities. 

In  doing  so.  for  the  first  time,  it  threw 
the  subsidy  open  to  ail  cities,  guarantee- 
ing that  the  size  of  this  subsidy  will  vast- 
ly increase  in  coming  years.  It  over- 
whelmed a  Proxmire  amendment  to  kill 
the  subsidy  by  a  voice  vote  thai  almost 
blew  the  top  off  the  Capitol. 

Second.  The  Senate  forced  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  to  take  $8  million 
more  than  its  Administrator  said  he 
CDUld  efiBciently  use  or  than  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  requested  or  the 
House  allowed.  The  Senate  killed  my 
amendment  to  cut  this  VA  .spending  back 
to  the  administration  request  by  a  56  to 
22  vote. 

Third.  On  the  big  item  in  the  bill,  the 
fJenate  approved  a  soaring  jump  in  space 
spending  from  $1.7  billion  last  year  to 
$3.7  billion  this  year  in  the  NASA  budget, 
for  nonmilitary  space  appropriations.  In 
doins  so  the  Senate  showed  its  spend- 
ing temper  when  it  rejected  a  Proxmire 
amendment  based  on  demonstrated 
waste  in  the  space  program. 

The  amendment  would  have  pared  the 
space  budget  by  5  percent  below  the 
budget  estimates,  or  $180  million.  It 
lost  by  a  resounding  66  to  4  vote. 

Fourth.  Finally  the  Senate  demon- 
strated how  feeble  is  its  concern  for 
economy  when  a  motion  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  to  recommit  the 
bill  to  reduce  it  by  $289  million  to  the 
House  figure  was  crushed  by  a  57  to  12 
margin. 

The  irony  of  thl.s  sad  spending  per- 
formance is  that  this  appropriation  so 
vastly  mcreasint?  Federal  nondefense 
spending  was  called  up  in  the  middle  of 
consideration  of  a  tax  bill  which  Con- 
gress has  converted  from  a  measure  that, 
as  recommended  by  the  administration, 
would  have  increased  revenue  by  $500 
milllDn  to  one  that  will  lose  $500  million. 

This  Congress  is  well  on  its  way  to  be- 
coming the  biggest,  bipartisan.  Demo- 
cratic-Republican, red-ink  operation  Ln 
history. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRE?IDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair* .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


KIM  JUNG  IM— BILL  INDEFINITELY 
POSTPONED 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday  last  the  Senate  passed  the  bill 
(H.R.  9589)  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Jung 
Im.  It  is  my  understanding  that  on  the 
basis  of  word  received  since  that  time, 
administrative  relief  has  been  granted 
tlie  beneficiary  of  ^he  bill.    I  therefore 


ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  votes 
by  which  the  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third 
reading  and  passed  be  reconsidered,  and 
the  bill  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection':'  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


Aiken 

BjTd.  W.  Va. 

Dirksen 

Gore 

H:\yden 

HUl 

HoUand 


Robertson 

Smith.  Maine 
Stennis 
Talmiid(?e 
Youn<<,  N   Dftk. 
Young.  Ohio 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanunous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  tonight — late,  I  hope — 
that  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  9  a.m.  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clei-k  will  call  the  roll. 

The   legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 

their  names ; 

(No.  234  Leg  ] 

Hruska 

Javits 

Kerr 

Mansfield 

McOee 

Pearson 

Proxmire 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  ( Mr.  Bible  ' . 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr  Hum- 
phrey], tht'  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  M^GNUsoNl.  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss!,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Mt'SKiEl,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smather.sI,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Smith!,  the  S<'nator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  YARBORorcH],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ciark], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr  East- 
land], and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger]  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr  ANDFn.soNl,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  GRxncNiNCl. 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
HickeyI.  and  the  Senator  from  Mi.s.souri 
(Mr.  Symington!  arc  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mar>-Iand  (Mr.  BeallI, 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
BoTTrMl,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Bush],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  CapehartI,  the  Senators  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Mur- 
phy], the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Kt'ciiELl,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Saltonstall], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  !  Mr. 
Scott!,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[  Mr  Wiley  ]  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware ;Mr.  Williams]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  fk  httle  delay.  Mr.  Allott.  Mr. 
Bartlett  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr  Burdick.  Mr. 
Bltler,  Mr.  Byrd  of  Viruinia,  Mr  Can- 
non, Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Carroll,  Mr.  Case, 
Mr.  CHAk'EZ,  Mr  Church.  Mr.  Cooper. 
Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Douglas.  Mr. 
ElLLENDEF,  Mr.  Engle,  Mr  Ervin,  Mr. 
Fong.  Mr.  Fulbright,  Mr  Hart.  Mr. 
Hartke,  Ivlr.  HicKENLooPER.  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Johnston.  Mr  Jordan  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Keating.  Mr.  Kefauver.  Mr. 
L.AUSCHE,  Mr  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Long 
of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
McCarthy,  Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara.  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr. 
Monroni:y,  Mr  Morse.  Mr.  Mu^-dt,  Mr. 
Pastore.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr  Prouty.  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr  Sparkman. 
Mr.  TmjRMOND.  Mr  Towxr.  and  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey  entered  the 
Chambe  ■  and  answered  to  their  names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Pell 
in  the  ch  air  > .    A  quorum  is  present. 


REVENUE  ACT  OF  1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 

of  the  bill  iHR  10650'  to  amend  the 
Interna!  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide a  credit  for  investment  in  certain 
depreciable  property,  to  eliminate  cer- 
tain def'^cts  and  inequities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
am  about  to  propound  a  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  the 
pending  Dirksen  amendments  time  be 
limited  to  1  hour,  one-half  hour  to  be 
under  t.ne  charge  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  the  minority  leader,  and  one- 
half  hour  to  be  under  the  charge  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma   ;  Mr    KerrI. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  when  would 
the  vote  come  under  this  request? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD      In  1  hour  or  less. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT      Beginning  when? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD      Rmht  now 
Mr.  CfORE.     Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  limitation  in  no 
sense  ai^plies  to  H.R.  10.  does  it? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  No;  only  to  the 
pending  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection'^ 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr,  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  be  advised 
what  the  proposed  unanimous-consent 
agreement  is? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  One  hour  on  the 
amendments,  a  half  hour  to  a  side.  It 
has  been  cleared  with  the  Senators  di- 
rectly interested,  I  thought  there  was 
no  obje(  tion  to  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MILLER     Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
allotted  be  20  minutes,  10  minutes  on  a 
side. 

Mr.  MILLER.  For  each  amendment 
pending? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No ;  on  the  pending 
amendments. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
time  running? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  is 
runmne. 

Mr  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansa.s  !Mr.  Carlson]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes, 

Mr,  CARLSON,  Mr,  President,  I  had 
made  arrangements  to  discuss  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  an  understand- 
ing I  have  with  regard  to  some  language 
in  the  report,  I  would  not  like  to  use 
this  time,  which  is  running  against  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  until 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  on  the 
floor.  He  stepped  out  of  the  Chamber 
only  for  a  few  moments. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  proceed  with  my  dis- 
cussion of  section  3  of  H.R.  10650.  First, 
with  a  brief  reference  to  some  of  the  leg- 
islative history  surrounding  the  adop- 
tion of  this  section  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Except  for  a  minor 
change  in  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, this  section  is  the  same  as  enacted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  have  been  ad\"sed  when  section  3 
was  discussed  by  Chairman  Wilbur  D. 
Mills  of  th.e  House  before  the  House 
Rules  Committee  on  March  20.  1962.  he 
was  careful  to  exclude  from  the  adver- 
tising ban  the  so-called  institutional  ad- 
vertising. Regarding  advertising  for  or 
ai^ainst  legislation,  Chairman  Mills  was 
careful  to  point  out  that  that  was  in- 
cluded in  the  ban.  but  further  on  in  his 
testimony  before  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee, he  stated  that: 

A  company  may  want  to  get  Its  name  be- 

f.re  the  people  and  buy  space  in  national 
magazines  and  t*II  us  all  we  ought  to  be 
against  sin  and  be  for  rr.otlierhood.  That 
kind  of  thing  can  be  deducted,  but  to  put  an 
od  in  the  paper  that  the  people  ought  to 
write  their  Congressmen  to  be  .against  H  R, 
&000  would  not  be  allowed  under  existing 
prevailing  regulations 

I  sub.scribe  to  this  limited  application 
of  section  3  in  this  measure,  but  feel  we 
should  be  very  careful  not  to  eliminate 
advertising  having  to  do  with  pood  will 
and,  in  a  broader  sense,  real  public  serv- 
ices. In  light  of  this  background,  I 
should  like  to  ask  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  ranking  majority  member  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  the  fol- 
lowing questions: 

First,  would  a  company  be  denied  the 
right  of  tax  deduction  for  costs  incurred 
in  carryin<j  advertising  that  promotes 
the  sale  of  savines  bonds'' 

Mr,  KERR      The  answer  is  "No," 

Mr  CARLSON  Second,  would  a  com- 
pany be  denied  the  right  to  cha:>ie  off 
the  costs  of  ads  having  to  do  with  blood 
bank  donations,  the  prevention  of  forest 
fires,  or  Community  Chest  contribu- 
tions'' 

Mr  KERR      No, 

Mr  CARLSON  Third,  would  an  in- 
surance company  be  denied  the  right  to 
a  tax  deduction  for  promoting  highway 
safety,  as  a  part  of  their  advertising 
campaign? 


Mr.  KERR,  The  answer  would  be 
"No,"  if  unrelated  to  pending  or  proposed 
legislation. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Fourth,  would  a 
roadbuilding  machinery  company  be  de- 
nied deductions  on  a  general  plea  for 
imijroved  highways? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  answer  is  "No,"  if 
unrelated  to  peiiding  or  proposed  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Fifth,  I  have  m  my 
hand  an  advertisement  of  a  bank  in  Vir- 
ginia comparing  our  system  with  that 
of  the  Communist.  Will  the  cost  of  this 
ad  be  excluded  under  section  3"^ 

Mr.  KERR.  The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion is  "No."  if  it  is  unrelated  to  pending 
or  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  CARLSON,  I  agree  with  my  dis- 
tirguished  colleague  that  the  answer  to 
all  of  these  questions  is  generally  "No," 
and  in  light  of  this,  I  have  one  more 
question:  Is  it  not  the  intent  of  this 
legislation  to  prohibit  advertising  that 
deals  with  a  legislative  proposal  arising 
under  local.  State,  or  National  law  when 
the  advertising  is  in  general  directed 
toward  pending  or  proposed  legislation? 

Mr,  KERR,  The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion is  "Yes  " 

Mr.  C^iRLSON.  I  am  satisfied  with 
those  answers.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  I  am  satisfied  both 
with  the  contents  of  section  3  and  the 
le:2:islative  history-  accompanying  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
have  placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
an  extract  from  a  statement  by  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  the  Honorable  Wilbur  D. 
Mills,  when  he  appeared  before  the 
Rules  Committee  of  the  House  and  dis- 
cussed this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Extract  of  Statement  bt  Hon,  Wn-BrR  D. 
Mills,  March  20,  1962.  W.ashington, 
D.C. 

(Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Rules  on 
H.R,  10650.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  provide  a  credit  for  In- 
vestment In  certain  depreciable  property, 
to  eliminate  certain  defects  and  Inequities, 
and  for  other  purposes  i 

PACE    1 10 

Mr,  Mna^,  Read  the  report  particularly 
with  respect  to  this.  I  think  you  wlU  like 
it 

Mr.  Madden.  I  went  over  that  last  night 
and  I  did  not  cover  it  all.  Is  there  some- 
thing in  here  so  that  the  big  lobbies  that 
come  to  Washington  can  have  the  taxpayers 
pay  for  their  lobbying  expenses? 

Mr  Mills  Any  expenses  of  this  sort  that 
are  incurred  in  lobbying  are  disallowed,  or 
supposed  to  be, 

Mr,  Madden,  There  Is  something  in  here. 

Mr.  Mills,  Do  vou  mean  this  additional 
section  in  the  bill,  section  3''  That  has  to 
do  with  appearances  before  committees  of 
Congress,  yes. 

Mr.  Madden  Does  that  include  expenses 
for  people  to  come  to  Wa.shlngton  and  en- 
tertain, and  whatnot,  so  that  they  can  con- 
duct a  lobbying  action? 

Mr.  Mills.  That  Involves  the  right  of  ap- 
peal to  people,  I  think,  to  Congress.  Does  It 
not?  Here  they  can  fight  a  case  all  the  way 
through  the  courts,  through  the  Supreme 
Court.  They  can  deduct  those  expenses  iX 
they  are  incident  to  a  business. 
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Mr.  ICaooeh.  I  am  not  talking  about  court 
procedure.  I  am  talking  about  the  propa- 
ganda that  goes  out,  advertising  expenses  on 
propaganda  on  legislation. 

Mr.  Mnxa.  Let  me  talk  about  that  a 
second.  They  can  do  all  that.  That  Is  ad- 
mitted. Isn't  it?  A  man's  business  is  in 
Jeopardy.  It  Is  In  the  court.  He  can  deduct 
the  expenses  Incident  to  the  protection  of 
ilia  business  In  that  respect. 

p.*. GE     1  I  I 

Mr.  Madden.  Pertaining  to  legislation? 

Mr.  MilXpS.  No,  in  court,  all  the  way 
through  the  Supreme  CJourt. 

Mr.  Madden    In  a  lawsuit.     Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Mnxs.  Say  he  is  also  In  Jeopardy  in  a 
business  way  before  a  department  of  Gov- 
ernment. Say  It  is  the  Federal  Conununlca- 
tlons  Commission.  He  Is  In  the  television 
business  or  radio  business,  he  can  deduct 
all  the  expenses  for  any  appearance  ".before 
the  Com^mlsslon  In  preservation  of  his  busl- 
nesa,  but  that  same  Individual  cannot  even 
come  to  Washington  to  appeal  to  the  Con- 
gress not  to  pass  a  bill  that  it  is  hearing  or 
considering  in  committee  that  drives  him 
out  of  business. 

Mr,  Madden  There  has  been  a  lot  of  public- 
ity in  the  newspapers  and  magazines  against 
a  piece  of  legislation  or  for  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Mills.  That  Is  not  Involved  here. 
This  Is  limited  to  appearances  before  Con- 
gress, the  ccmmittees  of  Congress.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  the  cost  of  preparing 
material  for  these  appearances.  That  Is 
what  Is  Involved  here.  No  entertainment  or 
anything  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Madden.  But  In  regard  to  propaganda 
and  publicity  and  advertising  for  or  against 
legislation,    they    can    deduct    that? 
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Mr.  Mills.  That  Is  not  Involved  here  and 
they  cannot  deduct  it. 

Mr.  Madden.  Nothing  Is  mentioned  in  this 
bin  abo;t  thaf 

Mr  Mills.  They  cannot  deduct  it  under 
Treacury  regulations,  v.n!e?s  It  is  Institu- 
tional type  A  company  may  want  to  set  Its 
name  before  the  people  an:I  buys  space  tn 
national  m.Tgazlnes  and  tells  us  all  we  ought 
to  be  against  sin  and  for  motherhood. 

That  kind  of  thing  can  be  deducted.  But 
to  put  an  ad  In  the  paper  that  the  people 
ought  to  write  their  Congressman  to  be 
against  H  R.  9000  would  not  be  allowed  under 
existing  prevailing  regulations. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  i.s  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
pendin?  amendments  are  very  simple. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  there  a  copy  of  the 
Senator  s  amendments  available? 

Mr  DIRKSEN     Yes:  they  are  printed. 

Mr.  KERR.  Will  the  clerk  identify 
the  amendments? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  amendments  are 
identified  as  "8-23-62-1." 

They  provide  for  a  very  simple  amend- 
ment. They  provide  that  taxpayers  who 
are  over  60  years  of  age  who  sell  the  resi- 
dences that  have  been  their  primary 
residences  for  5  years  or  more  shall  be 
exempted  from  the  payTnent  of  capital 
gains  taxes  on  the  gains  that  may  re- 
sult from  such  sales  or  exchanges. 

I  offered  this  about  a  year  ago.  The 
provision  came  to  my  attention  in  con- 
nection with  a  hearing  which  was  held 


in  St.  Louis  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aged  and  the 
Aging.  Suggestions  were  made  at  the 
meeting  at  that  time  that  in  order  to 
provide  some  direct  benefit  for  our  aged 
this  would  be,  by  all  odds,  one  of  the 
most  acceptable  approaches  one  could 
find. 

It  follows,  of  course,  what  results  from 
the  great  tradition  of  the  American  fam- 
ily. A  family  is  established.  There  are 
children.  Homes  are  enlarged.  New 
homes  are  occupied  to  accommodate 
larger  families.  Then,  in  due  course,  the 
youngsters  establish  families  of  their 
own.  So,  very  often,  there  is  a  building 
on  a  rather  expensive  lot  which  us  no 
longer  necessary  for  an  aged  couple  or 
for  an  aged  individual,  whether  it  be  a 
widow  or  a  widower.  Yet,  witb  respect 
to  the  sale,  such  a  piece  of  property 
might  have  developed  some  real  value, 
and  it  might  be  impossible  to  sell  the 
property  without  paying  the  customary 
capital  gains  tax  under  exising  law. 

To  me  that  looks  hke  a  burden  which 
might  well  be  removed  Trom  our  aged 
people.  That  is  the  purno.se  of  the 
amendment.  Beyond  that  there  is  not 
much  which  needs  to  be  said. 

With  respect  to  cost,  it  is  obviously 
impossible  to  determine  what  the  cost 
would  be  to  the  Treasury.  There  is  no 
way  of  dev  loping  a  statistic  to  show  how 
many  homes  might  be  sold  by  aged  people 
in  respect  to  which  a  capital  gains  would 
eventuate. 

I  discussed  this  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  very  informally  and  very 
briefly,  and  he  indicated  to  me  that  it 
had  merit  and  that  it  was  hoped  perhaps 
next  year  something  could  be  done  with 
this  proposal. 

It  has  been  langT.iishing  now  for  some 
time.  I  had  hoped  that*«methine  could 
be  done  now.  Since  it  [s  a  tax  matter,  It 
is  entirely  germane  to  the  bill  presently 
before  the  Senate. 

When  I  first  offered  this  proposal. 
there  was  a  variety  of  very  favorable 
editorial  comment  from  all  sections  of 
the  country.  I  had  hojAd  that  perhaps 
the  committee  could  see  fit  to  accept  the 
proposal.  It  needs  no  discussion  beyond 
that. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  provide 
some  benefits  for  our  aged  citizens  than 
to  exempt  them  from  the  payment  of 
this  capital  gams  tax.  because  it  would 
mean  some  money  in  their  purses  to 
tide  them  over  if  they  are  in  straitened 
circumstances. 

With  that  explanation,  Mr.  President, 
there  is  little  I  need  add.  I  remember 
how  tearful  were  the  pleas  when  we  were 
discu.=sing  medicare  on  this  floor  not  too 
long  ago. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  times  when 
some  of  the  tears  can  well  be  redeemed 
by  the  approval  of  the  amendments  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

I  think  that  just  about  exhausts  the 
time  I  have  allowed  myself. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  in  mind.  There  are  other 
amendments  before  us  which  go  gener- 
ally to  the  same  purpose. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  to  tlie  Senator 
from  Illinois  a  compromise,  to  see  how 


he  would  feel  about  It.  If  he  has  a  copy 
of  the  amendments  before  him.  I  think 
I  can  identify  this. 

On  page  2,  line  8,  change  "60"  to  "65." 
On  page  2,  between  lines  12  and  13, 
insert  a  new  subsection,  as  follows: 

(b)  LrMrr.\TTON  to  130,000.— The  amount 
of  gain  which  Is  not  recognized  as  the  result 
of  subsection  (a)  shall  not  exceed  the  same 
proportion  of  such  gain  which  930.000  U  of 
the  total  sales  price  of  such  property. 

Change  "(b)"  to  "(c)"  at  line  13.  page 
2. 

Change  "(c)"  to  "(d)"  at  line  20.  page 
•> 

Change  "fd)"  to  "(e)"  at  line  5.  page 
3. 

And.  of  course,  the  effective  date 
should  be  December  31.  1962.  wherever 
"1961"  appears  in  the  amendments. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  date  has  already 
been  changed. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  the  Senator  would  be 
willing  to  change  his  amendments  to 
that  basis.  Mr  President,  I  would  be 
glad  to  recommend  that  they  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  not  object  to  the  changes.  I 
suggested  age  60,  trying  to  keep  it  in 
line  With  wliat  I  thought  was  a  present 
trend.  Certainly  the  age  of  65  does  fit 
with  the  present  concept  insofar  as  legis- 
lation of  this  kind  is  concerned. 

Moreover,  the  design  is  to  help  those 
upon  whom  the  capital  gains  tax  would 
be  a  burden.  I  would  have  no  objection 
to  the  $30,000  limitation. 

In  view  of  my  di.scussion  with  the 
Treasury,  if  the  provision  needs  liberali- 
zation, that  could  be  achieved,  I  think, 
when  there  is  a  further  look  at  tax  re- 
vision next  year. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  make  a  begin- 
ning, and  ought  to  do  so  now. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  the  Senator  will  look 
that  over,  to  be  sure  that  he  and  I 
understand  what  we  are  talking  about, 
I  tlitnk  the  staff  has  provided  accurate 
language.  We  can  submit  it  to  the  staff 
again,  in  order  to  effectuate  what  we 
have  di.scussed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
effective  date,  which  appears  in  four 
different  places,  has  already  been  modi- 
fied by  my  motion. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand  the 
amendments,  as  modified,  they  would 
apply  only  to  the  home  selling  for  $30,000. 
or  that  portion  of  the  sales  price  less 
than  $30,000  of  a  home  which  is  sold? 

Mr  KERR.  No.  There  is  to  be  a 
$30,000  limitation.  If  the  sales  price  of 
the  house  did  not  exceed  $30,000.  the 
capital  gain  in  its  entirety  would  be  ex- 
empt.    I  believe  that  is  the  purpose. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  would  be  entirely 
exempt. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  the  sales  price  did  not 
exceed  530,000,  the  entire  capital  gain 
would  be  exempt. 

The  sales  price  might  exceed  $30,000. 
Let  us  say  the  sales  price  is  $40,000. 
Then  three-fourths  of  the  capital  gain 
would  be  exempt.  If  the  sales  price  were 
$50,000.  then  three -fifths  of  the  capital 
gain  would  be  exempt.    If  the  sales  price 
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were  $60,000,  one-half  of  tlie  capital  gain 
would  be  exempt. 

In  oth(  r  words,  the  amount  of  tlie  gain 
which  would  be  exempt,  if  the  sales  price 
were  abcve  $30,000,  would  be  m  direct 
proportion  as  $30,0C0  is  to  the  total  sales 
price. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  one  other 
question. 

As  I  und .i-stand  the  modification  of 
the  amcr.dmcnts,  it  would  limit  the  pro- 
vision to  pec  pie  over  the  age  of  65.  rather 
than  over  th  ^  age  of  60. 

Mr.  KERR.  Those  65  or  over  would 
be  covered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand  the 
present  t;ix  law.  it  permits  double  deduc- 
tioiLs  for  people  over  the  age  of  65.  In- 
stead of  having  $600  exemptions,  they 
have  $1.2u0  exemptions,  do  they  not? 
Mr.  KE;r'.n  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  correct 
that  some  75  to  80  percnt  of  the  people 
over  the  age  of  65  pay  no  income  taxes 
now? 

Mr  KERR.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
answer  tliat  qutsuon. 

Mr.  McN.A.M.\RA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  >neld  for  a  question? 
Mr.  KERR  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 
Mr.  McNAMARA.  Docs  the  proposi- 
tion offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  require 
that  this  be  a  one-.'^hot  operation?  It 
could  not  be  repeated  over  and  over? 

Mr.  KERR.  Weil,  it  could  not  be  re- 
peated very  often,  because  uiidvV  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Senator  .s  am'^ndment-,  as  I 
understand,  they  would  be  applicabli^ 
only  if  the  owner  had  the  hom''  5  years. 
Mr.  McNAMARA.  A  man  might  own 
several  pieces  of  property. 

Mr.  KERR.  ThLs  would  apply  only  to 
the  home. 

Mr  McNAM.^.RA.     By  KOing  from  one 
to  another  he  could  repeat  the  operation. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     It  would  have  to  be 
his  primary  residence. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  would  expect  the 
amendment  to  be  spelled  out,  to  limit  it 
as  the  law  is  limited  with  respect  to 
special  benefits  on  the  purchase  of  a 
home,  or  with  respect  to  educational 
benefits — to  one  opportunity. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield':' 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  has  made  a  good 
point.  I  think  that  intent  ought  to  be 
made  clear  in  the  debate  which  is  now 
going  on. 

Mr.  McNAMARA  I  would  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment,  if  that 
limitation  were  included. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  arithmetic  would 
be  against  any  individual  who  would  try 
to  make  it  a  repeating  operation.  First, 
we  have  to  start  w  ith  65.  Second,  it  must 
be  the  taxpayer's  primary  home.  Third, 
he  mu'-t  have  occupied  the  dwelling  for  a 
period  of  5  years. 

Let  us  a.«;sume  that  there  had  bom  one 
such  operation.  The  taxpayer  acquiring 
another  home  would  probably  have  to  be 
well  over  70  before  he  could  sell  it  and 
undertake  to  realize  another  capital  gain. 
He  would  have  to  qualify  the  dwelling  as 
a  home  for  a  period  of  5  years. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  answers  the  Senator's  question. 


Mr  McNAMARA.  I  tliink  it  answers 
it.  What  the  Senator,  in  effect,  said  is 
that,  as  a  practical  matter,  it  would  work 
out.  So  why  not  limit  the  provision  to 
one  home  ■  I  think  it  would  make  sense. 
Mr  M.^NSFIELD  I  think  the  debate 
has  shown  that  to  be  the  intent. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  if  we  are 
going  to  agree  to  the  amendment  with 
reference  lo  a  homeowner,  the  provisions 
in  the  bill  seem  to  the  Senatur  from 
Oklahoma  to  be  sufficiently  restrictive. 
so  that  it  would  be  a  remote  possibihty 
that  one  taxpayer  would  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  amendment  mnre  than 
once.  But,  so  far  as  I  nm  concerned,  if 
I  wei-e  going  to  accept  the  amendment, 
and  pursuant  to  its  provisions  a  person 
made  a  sale  of  a  home  after  he  or  she 
was  65  years  of  age,  and  then  acquired 
another  home  and  occupied  it  as  a  pri- 
mary residence  and  home  for  a  period  of 
5  years  or  longer  and  made  a  sale,  I 
would  see  no  reason  for  the  provision 
bems  applicable  again. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  i.s  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  wa."; 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
call  up  my  amendments  numbered 
"8-30  62  — C"  and  ask  that  it  be  stated 
by  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  .Amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
designated  '8  30-62 — C  ' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
a-sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendments  be  du-spensed 
with. 

Mr  KERR.  Mr.  President,  rc'^erving 
the  right  to  object.  I  should  like  to  see 
a  copy  of  th.e  amendments. 

Mr.  PROX?>TTRE.     They  are  amend- 
ments'B-oO  62— C.- 
Mr. KERR.     I  have  no  objection,  if 
the  Senator  will  explain  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
printed  in  the  Recokd. 

The  amendment's  off.^red  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wi.^con'^in  are  as  follows: 

On  page  15,  beginning  with  line  11,  strike 
out  all  through  line  15  on  page  16. 

On  page  16,  line  16.  strike  out  "(4)"  and 
Insert  "|3 )  ". 

On  page  19.  beginning  with  line  23.  strike 
out  all  through  line  12  on  page  20. 

On  page  20,  line  13.  suike  out  "(3)"  and 
Insert  "(2)". 

On  page  20.  lines  15  and  16.  strike  out  "or 
any  change  In  use  described  in  paragraph 
(2')". 

On  page  20.  line  18,  strike  out  "(or  change 
In  use)". 

On  page  20,  line  19,  strike  out  "(4)"  and 
insert  "^3) ". 

On  page  20,  line  21,  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
insert  "l2)". 

On  page  22,  lines  13  and  14.  strike  out 
"transportation,  communications,  electrical 
energy,  gas,  water,  or  sewage  disposal"  and 
insert  "transportation  or  communications". 
On  page  25,  after  line  11.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 
"(7)   Public  uthjty  pbopertt. — 


••(A)  Public  utility  property  las  dcf.r.ed 
In  subparagraph  (Bm  shal!  not  be  treated  as 
section  38  property. 

"  B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
the  term  'public  utility  property'  means 
property  used  predominantly  In  the  trade  or 
business  of  the  furnishing  or  sile  of — 

"i,l)  electrical  energy,  gas,  *-ater,  or  sew- 
age disposal  services, 

■  11)  gas  through  a  local  distribution  sya- 
teoi. 

"  1,111)    telephone  service,  or 

•Mv)  telegraph  service  by  means  of  do- 
mestic telegraph  operations  (as  defined  In 
section  222(R)(5)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934,  as  amended;  47  D.S.C..  sec. 
222'a) (5) ). 

if  t:ie  rates  for  such  furnishing  or  siile,  as 
the  case  may  t>e,  have  been  established  or  ap- 
pro-.ed  by  a  State  or  political  subdiTlslon 
thereof,  by  an  agency  or  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States,  or  by  a  public  service  or 
public  utility  commission  or  other  similar 
body  of  any   State   or   political    subdivision 

thereof." 

Make  necessary  changes  in  cross-references 
to  the  paragraphs  renumbered  by  the  pre- 
ceding amendments. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President,  the 
amendments  would  eliminate  utilities 
from  the  investment  credit  provisions 
and  privileges  provided  in  the  bill.  The 
bill  as  presently  drafted  would  permit 
a  3-percent  credit  for  utilities  My 
amendment  would  eliminate  that.  It  is 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. It  would  reduce  the  reve- 
nue lost  under  the  bUl  by  $225  million. 
according  to  Treacury  es'amates.  The 
case  that  has  been  made  by  the  Treas- 
ury in  favor  of  the  amendments,  in  my 
judgment,  is  extremely  strong. 

There  is  no  question  that  utilities  are 
regulated  monopolies  legally  obligated  to 
serve  public  needs,  and  to  construct  fa- 
cilities on  a  demand  basis  to  meet  pub- 
lic requirements. 

STTTDY    SHOWS   F.UXACY    OF   INVESTMENT    CREDIT 
APPLICATION    TO    ELECTRIC    ITTILITKS 

There  is  a  very  excellent  and  schol- 
arly study  by  Avram  Kisselgoff  and 
Franco  Modigliani  which  supports  that 
position.  The  study,  which  is  recognized 
among  economists  as  one  of  the  most 
competent  in  the  aiea.  was  made  in  1957, 
and  I  wish  to  quote  very  briefly  from 
the  conclusions  of  the  study: 

The  main  hypothesis  of  our  model  is  that 
Investment  outlays  are  primarily  determined 
by  the  relation  tjetween  the  demand  for 
electricity  and  the  amount  of  capacity  re- 
quired to  satisfy  this  demand  economically. 

The  article  points  out  that  the  indus- 
try is  characterized  by  these  particular 
elements,  which  make  it  clear  that  de- 
mand rather  than  common  cost  factors 
or  tax  factors  is  mainly  responsible  for 
investment.    The  article  states: 

Of  primary  relevance  amone  these  char- 
acteristics are  (a)  the  long  planning  and 
gpstation  period  for  investment;  (b)  the 
presence  and  quantitative  importance  of  In- 
divisibilities In  fixed  assets;  (c)  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  demand  tar  electrical  energy; 
(d)  the  Impossibility  cf  storing  tht  product: 
and  last  but  not  least  (e^  the  Influence  of 
institutional  factors  remUlng  from  public 
regulation  of  the  industry. 

The  final  conclusion  of  the  study  is  as 

follows: 

On  the  basis  nf  our  statlptlcal  Rnalysls. 
we  cannot  reach  a  definite  conclusion  con- 
cerning   the   influence    of   Interest   rates  on 


-« 
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Investment;  however,  the  evidence  strongly 
suggests  that  In  this  Industry,  where  fixed 
assets  are  of  great  longevity,  the  cost  of  bor- 
rowed funds  was  not  an  Important  factor. 
In  general,  cost  considerations  appeared  to 
play  a  minor  role  In  the  decisions  of  the 
utilities — a  finding  which  may  again  reflect 
the  way  the  "fair  return  on  the  fair  value" 
principle  is  applied  In  the  Industry. 

Of  course,  that  is  the  only  way  in 
which  the  investment  credit  could  have 
an  effect  in  providing  an  incentive  for 
investment.  Cost  considerations  appear 
to  play  a  minor  role. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  details  of  the  study  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Prtvate  Investment  in  the  Elect«ic  Power 
Industry  and  the  Acceleration  Principle 

(By  Avram  Kisselgoff  and  Franco 
ModlgUanl ) 

This  inquiry  is  part  of  a  more  compre- 
hensive investigation  of  investment  be- 
havior, carried  out  under  a  grant  of  the 
Merrill  Foundation  for  Advancement  of  Fi- 
nancial Knowledge,  In  the  companion 
studies  of  this  investigation,  extensive  use 
was  made  of  data  on  entrepreneurial  expecta- 
tions and  plans,-  Unfortunately,  reliable 
and  systematic  Information  of  this  type  is 
limited  exclusively  to  the  postwar  period, 
relatively  brief  and  abnormal  in  many  re- 
spects. Thus  It  was  thought  desirable  to 
supplement  the  studies  based  on  business 
anticipations  in  the  postwar  period  with 
an  intensive  analysis  of  historical  data  on 
investment  In  fixed  capital  in  selected  in- 
dustries prior  to  the  last  war  In  this  anal- 
ysis an  attempt  was  made  to  Isolate  the 
causal  factors  underlying  investment  deci- 
sions without  the  benefit  of  the  interme- 
diate link  represented  by  data  on  expecta- 
tions and  plans. 

The  present  paper  is  concerned  with  the 
electric  power  industry  only,^  The  most  im- 
portant considerations  that  led  us  to  focus 
our  attention  on  this  industry  are  (ai  its 
heavy  capital  requirements,  ibi  the  homo- 
geneous character  of  its  physical  output 
and  productive  capacity  (c)  the  availability 
of  abundant  economic  accounting  and  oper- 
ational data  of  a  relatively  high  degree  of 
uniformity. 

The  electric  power  industry  can  be  di- 
vided Into  two  segments:  ili  Privately 
owned  utility  companies  which  now  provide 
about  80  percent  of  total  public  energy 
supply  and  (2)  other  electric  power  facili- 
ties mainly  owned  by  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  goverrunents  which  account  for  the 
remaining  20  percent,' 


■  See  I,  Friend  and  J  Bronfenbrenner, 
"Business  Investment  Programs  and  their 
Realization."  Survey  of  Current  Business, 
December  1950,  and  "Plant  and  Equipment 
Programs  and  Their  Realization,"  Studies  In 
Income  and  Wealth,  vol,  XVII;  F.  Modl- 
gUanl and  O.  H,  Sauerlender.  "Economic  Ex- 
pectations and  Plans  of  Firms  In  Relation  to 
Forecasting,"  Studies  in  Income  and  Wealth, 
vol  XVII;  R,  Eisner,  "Interview  and  Other 
Survey  Techniques  and  the  Study  of  Invest- 
ment." Studies  in  Income  and  Wealth,  vol. 
XIX,  and  "Expectations,  Plans  and  Capital 
Expenditures;  A  Synthesis  of  Ex  Post  and  Ex 
Ante  Data,"  Proceedings  of  the  Conference 
on  Expectations,  Uncertainty  and  Business 
Behavior,  sponsored  by  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council 

'  Another  study  on  Investment  In  the  tele- 
phone Industry  Is  forthconiing 

'  The  percentages  mentioned  above  refer  to 
the  year  1963. 


Since  the  primary  objective  of  this  study 
Is  to  throw  light  on  the  behavior  of  private 
Investment,  the  analysis  will  be  restricted 
here  to  fluctuations  in  the  capital  expendi- 
tures of  private  electric  utility  companies. 
Because  of  the  impossibility  of  separating 
new  Investments  from  reinvestments — a 
great  many  installations  In  the  electric 
power  Industry  being  at  the  same  time  re- 
placements, e:ftensions,  and  Improvements — 
gross  expenditures  on  plant  and  equipment 
will  be  used  in  this  paper  as  the  variable 
to  be  explained 

The  statistical  analysis,  unless  otherwise 
Indicated,  is  based  on  time  series  of  Industry 
aggregates  for  the  period  1926-41.* 

BASIC     HYPOTHESES     AND     TESTS 

It  Is  a  commonly  accepted  view  In  eco- 
nomic theory  that  the  flow  of  capital  ex- 
penditures depends  on  the  relation  between 
the  anticipated  productivity  of  money  spent 
on  additions  to  plant  and  equipment  and  the 
cost  of  funds,  which  Is  mostly  Identified 
with  long-term  Interest  rates  after  some  al- 
lowance for  risk  This  view,  however.  Is 
purely  formal  and  is  of  doubtful  value  In  a 
statistical  analysis  because  of  the  lack  of  di- 
rect Information  on  the  anticipated  produc- 
tivity of  capital.  It  has  been  frequently 
suggested  that  the  productivity  of  capital 
can  be  approximated  by  the  level  of  real- 
ized profits.  This  suggestion  may  have 
merit-s  In  dealing  with  competitive  Indus- 
tries, although  even  In  this  case  several  as- 
sumptions must  be  made.  In  a  competitive 
Industry  a  shift  to  the  right  of  the  demand 
schedule  or  a  reduction  in  costs  should  tend 
initially  to  increase  profits.  If  the  change 
in  cost  or  demand  conditions  is  regarded  as 
permanent,  the  Initial  Increase  in  profits 
(above  the  levels  prevailing  In  other  Indus- 
tries) would  tend  to  bring  about  expansion 
of  production  and,  therefore.  Investment  by 
the  existing  firms  and  or  by  new  entrants. 
However,  In  monopolistic  Industries  a  high 
level  of  realized  profits  (I.e.,  a  high  average 
productivity  of  capital )  need  not  be  a  re- 
liable measure  of  the  marginal  productivity 
of  Investments,  which  presumably  controls 
capital  outlays;  Indeed  the  high  level  of 
profits  may  simply  reflect  the  successful  ex- 
ploitation of  the  monopoly  power  which  may 
be  "spoiled"  by  an  expansion.  These  consid- 
erations apply  with  particular  force  to  regu- 
lated industries,  such  as  electric  utilities, 
where  firms  are  usually  without  direct  com- 
petition In  their  service  areas  and  are  sub- 
ject to  various  controls  which  greatly  affect, 
directly  and  Indirectly,  the  level  of  their 
profits  and  the  conditions  under  which  the 
profits  are  obtained.  It  Is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  to  find  that  profits  and  Interest 
rates  alone  completely  fall  to  account  for 
investment  behavior  of  electrical  utilities. 
This  is  shown  by  equations  (1)  and  (2) 
based  on  data  for  1924-41. 

(1) 

(/'A)<-18.9-.162(II*/A),+62.9r» 

(±805)  (±42.7) 

ie=:,22  S=122.0 

(2) 

(/  A).=297-,909(n'/i4)«-i  +  61.7rr-i 
(±570)  f±35.0) 

R=38  S=  115.5 

where 
/  =  aggregate  gross  expenditures  on  plant 
and  equipment  In  private  electrical 
utilities,  measured  In  millions  of 
dollars; 
A  =  construction  costs  for  plant  and  equip- 
ment In  the  electric  light  and  power 
industry,  1911:  1,00; 


n'  =  aggregate  net  income  before  interest 
deduction  of  private  electrical  utili- 
ties, measured  in  millions  of  dollars. 
Since  the  purpose  of  the  present  test 
Is  to  determine  the  Influence  of  the 
rate  of  Interest  on  Investment,  Inter- 
est charges  were  added  to  net  Income.' 
r  =  annual  yield  averages  of  new  bonds. 
The    numbers    In    parentheses    below    the 
regression    coefficients    are    standard    errors; 
R  Is  the  multiple  correlation  coefficient,  and 
S    Is   the   standard   error   of   estimate;    both 
statistics   are   adjusted   for   degrees  of   free- 
dom. 

It  can  be  seen  from  equation  1 1 )  that  cur- 
rent profits  and  tlie  cost  of  borrowed  new 
money  account  for  only  a  negligible  propiT- 
tlon  of  the  variation  in  Investment;  further- 
more, the  estimated  coefficients  of  both  vari- 
ables have  signs  opposite  from  what  would 
have  been  expected  on  a  priori  grounds,  and 
they  are  not  significantly  different  from  zero 
at  the  5  percent  level."  Equally  unsatisfac- 
tory results  are  obtained  in  equation  (2), 
where  lagged  Income  and  Interest  rates  were 
used  In  order  to  make  some  allowance  for 
the  time  that  may  be  required  to  carry  out 
Investment  decisions  ' 

A  major  reason  for  these  poor  results  Is 
to  be  found  In  the  Influence  of  Institutional 
factors.  Because  of  their  monop<jll8tlc  char- 
acter which  may  lead  to  abuses,  electric  util- 
ities are  subjected  to  various  regulations. 
The  most  Important  among  them,  having  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  problem  under  con- 
sideration, are  controls  over  profits  and  rates. 
Generally,  profits  In  the  electric  power  In- 
dustry are  governed  by  the  "cost  plus"  prin- 
ciple with  the  specific  recognition  that  In- 
vestors are  entitled  to  a  fair  return  on  a 
fair  value."  In  practice  the  application  of 
this  principle  is  a  complicated  procedure 
which  requires  the  determination  of  the 
utilities'  operating  expenses.  Uixes,  depreci- 
ation, and  the  value  of  property,  which  Is 
most  frequently  fixed  by  State  commissions 
and  courts.  The  rate  of  return,  as  a  rule, 
is  computed  on  the  overall  rate  b.ase.  and 
no  Increase  in  rates  is  granted  on  the  basis 
of  Insufficient  return  on  a  part  of  Invest- 
ment. As  a  result,  the  return  on  new  In- 
vestments frequently  Is  not  estimated  by 
utilities.  Equally  relevant  in  this  connec- 
tion Is  the  fact  that  once  capital  expendi- 
tures are  made,  the  commissions  usually  sup- 
port the  utilities'  capitallzatlo.i.  However, 
when   the  demand   for   electrical   power   ex- 


•  A  similar  study  for  the  electric  power  In- 
dustry based  on  cross  section  data  will  be 

published  separately. 


'•  See  T.  Haavelmo,  "The  EfTect  of  the  Rate 
of  Interest  on  Investment,"  this  Review,  xxiii 
(February  1941 ) . 49-52. 

"It  would  have  been  Interesting  to  ret>eat 
the  test  of  equations  (1)  and  (2)  using  as 
the  dependent  variable  net  investment  (out- 
lays for  additions  to  capacity)  Instead  of 
gross  Investment.  Unfortunately  data  for 
such  a  test  are  not  available  There  are 
reasons  to  believe,  however,  that  this  substi- 
tution could  not  affect  significantly  the  con- 
clusions suggested  by  the  test.  In  the  first 
place  the  electric  power  Industry  Is  relatively 
young  and  the  major  types  of  plant  and 
equipment  It  employs  have  a  very  long  serv- 
ice, ranging  from  20  to  50  years,  (Of,  Bul- 
letin P.  rev,  ed.  January  1942,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  U.S.  Treasury 
Department.)  Accordingly,  In  the  period 
under  consideration  expenditures  on  replace- 
ments were  relative  unimportant  This  is 
precisely  the  finding  of  the  Investigation 
reported  by  Michael  Gort  In  Journal  of  Busi- 
ness of  the  University  of  Chicago,  xxiv  (July 
1951),  188.  According  to  Mr.  Gort,  'Of  tne 
six  categories  (of  Investment)  the  first,  addi- 
tional capacity  for  load  growth,  completely 
dominated  all  others  In  all  the  budgets  seen." 

^  Poor  results  are  also  obtained  when  only 
current  Income,  or  Income  lagged  1  year, 
after  deducting  Interest  payments,  Is  cor- 
related with  Investment. 
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panda,  no  Increase  In  the  utilities'  profits 
through  an  increase  In  rates  is  p-^sflble  The 
regulatory  measures  on  the  books  will  pre- 
vent electric  utilities  from  exploiting  this 
Eltuation.  On  the  contrary  since  electric 
utilities  are  under  obllg-itlon  to  meet  the  ex- 
panded demand,  they  can  be  expected  to 
provide  additional  facilities  which  might  re- 
sult in  reduced  rates  through  reduced  costs 
But  if  a  company,  in  Its  search  for  {)rofit, 
decreases  its  costs  to  the  extent  that  it  ob- 
tains a  considerable  Increment  in  earnings, 
the  regulatory  bodies  can  Initiate  an  in- 
vestigation and  ellmiuate  the  whole  incre- 
ment It  may  be  observed  here  that  the 
development  of  these  practices  applied  by 
regulatory  authorities  in  profit  and  rates 
determination  have  been  greatly  facllitaied 
by  a  rather  low  price  elasticity  of  demand 
for  electrical  energy.' 

The  protective  as  well  as  the  restrictive  na- 
ture of  controls,  as  they  are  exercised  In  the 
electric  power  Industry,  greatly  reduces  the 
importance  of  pist  or  current  profits  as  a 
decisionmaking  variable  In  planning  Invest- 
ment. However,  ns  a  source  of  Investlble 
funds  and  as  a  factor  reflecting  short  run 
biislness  expectations,  profits  probably  are 
of  some  sign.flc&nce  in  the  Investment  proc- 
ess and.  therefore,  should  be  considered  In 
the  analysis:  their  effect  may  be  expected 
to  become  apparent  only  when  '^ther  major 
Investment  determinants  are  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

In  order  to  formulate  a  satisfactory  hy- 
pothesis as  to  there  other  major  determi- 
nants, one  must  take  Into  account  fotir  es- 
sential characteristics  of  the  Industry  which 
have  been  mentioned  In  the  previous  dis- 
cussion: I  at  the  strong  upward  secular  trend 
In  the  demand  for  electricity:  (b)  the  legal 
obligation  of  the  companies  to  satUfy  the 
demand  for  electric  power  In  the  areas  In 
which  they  have  a  franchise:  (c)  the  ex- 
pectation ot  the  companies,  founded  on  prec- 
edent and  legal  provisions,  that  the  regula- 
tory bodies  will  Include  the  new  Investment 
In  the  rate  base  and  will  be  willing  to  estab- 
lish such  rates  as  to  insure  an  adequate  re- 
turn on  the  expanded  property;  (d)  the  con- 
fidence of  the  companies,  justified  by  the 
growing  demand  and  the  monopolistic  na- 
ture of  the  market,  that  such  rates  can  be 
enforced.*  These  characteristics  strongly 
suggest  that  the  major  determinant  of  in- 
vestment In  this  industry  Is  to  be  found 
along  the  lines  Indicated  by  the  acceleration 
principle.  l,e,.  In  the  relation  between  exist- 
ing production,  distribution,  and  transmis- 
sion facilities  and  the  facilities  required  to 
satisfy  efficiently  the  current  and  prospec- 
tive demand  for  electric  power. 

To  translate  this  relation  Into  a  epeclflc 
hjTJothesis  capable  of  empirical  testing,  it 
will  be  useful  to  Introduce  the  notions  of 
"actual"  and  "optimum"  annual  rates  of 
utilization  of  capacity. 

The  actual  rate  of  utilization  in  a  given 
year  f  is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  kilowatt- 
hours  sold  In  that  year,  denoted  by  P,  to 
kilowatts  of  Installed  capacity,  S,  it  Is,  there- 
fore, represented  by  {P/S)t.  The  upper 
theoretical  limit  of  this  rate,  Is.  of  course, 
equal  to  the  number  of  hours  per  year  or 
8,760,  However,  for  a  variety  of  reasons  the 
technologically  feasible  and  economicany  ad- 
vantageous rate  of  utilization  tends  to  be 
well  below  this  celling. 


P'irst,  the  demand  for  electricity  from  a 
given  source,  like  moet  other  demands,  ex- 
hibits characteristic  and  systematic  F>atternB 
of  dally  and  seasonal  peaks  and  troughs 
However.  In  contrast  with  many  other  com- 
modities, electric  power  cannot,  at  present, 
be  stored  on  a  commercial  basis  and  must, 
therefore,  be  p.oduced  at  the  Instant  It  Is 
demanded.  Hence,  facilities  have  to  be 
geared  to  peak  sales  and  generally  cannot 
be  utllliseCi  continuously  and  fully  through- 
out the  year.  Moreover.  In  order  to  Insure 
reliable  and  orderly  service,  suppliers  must 
have  enough  reserve  equipment  for  the  re- 
placement of  any  unit  of  equipment  which 
becomes  Incapacitated  for  mechanical  rea- 
sons. Finally,  since  this  growing  Industry 
also  enjoys  economies  of  scale,  when  an  ex- 
pansion is  vmdertaken,  it  is  profitable  (in 
the  sense  that  it  reduces  costs  over  time)  to 
add  more  capacity  tlian  Is  expected  to  be 
required  in  the  immediate  luture.  Hence, 
for  this  reascn,  too.  it  is  generally  advan- 
tageous for  coaipanies  to  carry  on  the  average 
a  cerUiln  margin  of  overcapacity." 

On  the  b-s:s  of  these  considerations,  the 
optimum  rate  of  utilization  at  a  given  point 
of  time  will  be  defined  as  the  max.mum 
numb:r  of  kilowatt-hours  per  year  which 
It  is  economically  desirable  to  produce  for 
sale  per  kilowatt  of  installed  capacity,  under 
the  conditions  (technology,  pattern  of  de- 
mand, etc.)  prevailing  at  that  point  of  time. 
This  optimum  rate,  varying  over  time,  will 
be  denoted  by   {P/S)  t. 

In  terms  of  these  concepts,  we  propose  to 
test  the  hypothesis  that  the  major  factor 
controlling  the  rate  of  investment  by  private 
electric  utilities  is  their  endeavor  to  main- 
tain the  rate  of  utilization  of  capacity  at  the 
optimum  level.  It  should  be  observed  that 
capacity,  as  measured  by  kilowatts  Installed, 
does  not  Include  all  the  facilities  of  the  in- 
dustry. However,  capacity  so  defined  Is  a 
component  which  can  be  measured  with  a 
minimum  of  ambiguity  ard  constitutes.  In 
fact,  the  principal  part  of  the  facilities  to 
which  all  other  parts  of  the  capital  stock 
are  largely  geared. 

Let  us  assume  for  the  moment  that  addl- 
tiomJ   capacity   can   be  pro.  Ided  In  ab'^ut  1 
year      Then,  on  the  basis  of  the  hypothesis 
put  forth  above,  we  should  expect  Investment 
In  a  given  year  to  be  an  Increasing  .'unrtion 
of   the  dlJTerence   between   the  ratio   of   de- 
mand anticipated  a  year  hence  to  presently 
exlstlng  facilities,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
optimum  rate  of  utilization  of  capacity,  on 
the  other      Neglecting  other  factors  tempo- 
rarily, this  hypothesis  can  be  approximated 
by  a  linear  function  as  follows: 
(3) 
Ii-a[AP>'"/St-,-{P  S)i] 
where   h   Is  investment.  In  real  terms.  In   a 
given  year  t:  APi-u  output  anticipated  In  the 
given  year  for  the  next  year."  f+i:  St--^  the 
amount    of    capacity    in    existence    In    the 
previous  year;   and  a.  a  proportionality  con- 
stant, reflecting  the  intensity  of  response  to 
the  stimulus  to  Invest  as  well  as  the  coet  of 
providing  additional  capacity. 

Since  we  have  no  direct  information  on 
anticipated  output,  i4P<'--,  it  is  necessary  to 
Introduce  some  hypothesis  as  to  how  this 
variable  might  be  approximated.  Methods 
frequently  used  by  electric  utilities  for  esti- 
mating   prosDCCtive    dcm-and    are    based    on 


•See  Emery  Troxel,  "Economics  of  Public 
Utilities"    (New   York.   1047).   429-431. 

•It  Is  this  last  characteristic  together  with 
the  related  characteristic  (a)  that  sharply 
distinguishes  the  electric  utilities  from  the 
other  major  regulated  public  utility:  namely, 
railroads.  In  the  latter  indu.-^try,  because  of 
the  strong  competition  from  other  means  of 
transportation,  It  may  be  Impossible  to  en- 
force a  system  of  rates  Insuring  an  "ade- 
quate" return. 


their  past  experience  and  amount  roughly 
to  an  extrapolation  of  the  tales  trend.  Since 
the  latest  Information  available  on  output 
iB  Pl-^.  then.  If  demand  U  assumed  to  grow 
at  a  con-^tant  rate  of  i  percent  per  year,  we 
mav  write 

XP>'*'  =  fn-t>*P'-i. 
This  leads  by  substitution  in  equation  (8) 
to: 

(4) 

7.=afP<-,<i.i,2  Si-,-(P'S)(l 

=  a(i  +  t)»IP»-j/Si-i-T/(i  +  f)=(P  5)1 

-a-[Pi~i/Si-i-{i-y)iP/S)i] 

where  a'  =c(i^i)'  and  7  — i  — i/(i  +  »)*. 

Equation  (4)  Is  alro  consistent  with  an- 
other hypothesis  on  the  formation  of  antici- 
pations of  future  demand  and  the  method 
of  providing  capacity  to  meet  this  demand. 
Instead  of  making  explicit  forecasts  of  fu- 
ture sales  and  deriving:  from  them  estimates 
of  capital  requirements,  companies  might 
adopt  Investment  programs  deslen.ed  to  pro- 
vide a  no.-mal"  margin  of  reserve  capacity 
over  and  above  that  needed  for  current 
demand.  This  idea  can  be  formall.Ted  by 
introducing  the  notion  of  a  "critical"  rate 
of  utilization  of  capacity,  say  (P/S)«t.  some 
y  percent  l>elow  the  optimum  rate  {PS ft. 
Then  whenever  the  current  actual  rate  of 
utilization  exceeds  |P  ?i«(  =  ii  — -, )  (P  Sii 
companies  may  be  exjx'cted  to  Invest  in  order 
to  ref'stabilsh  the  proper  cushion  of  excess 
capacity.  For  Inrtance.  If  y  were  .20  and 
(P  S\  were  4.000  hours,  an  Increase  in  the 
actual  average  rate  of  utilization  of  ca- 
pacity beyond  3,200  hours  would  call  for 
additional  investment.  The  procedure  de- 
scrlb  d  is  a  flexible  way  of  allowing  for  the 
anticipated  growth  of  demand,  since  the 
availability  of  reserve  capacity  permits  the 
utility  to  meet  increased  demand  while  adci- 
tional  capacity  is  being  provided.  Clearly 
this  type  of  behavior  can  be  represented 
again  by  an  equation  of  the  form  t4),  and 
the  expression  (i--))  (P  S)«i  In  the  bracket 
on  the  right-hand  side  can  be  recarded  as 
the  critical  rate  of  utilizaticn  of  cvpacity. 
Thus  equation  (4i  is  consistent  with  either 
approach  to  the  determination  of  capital  re- 
quirements, or  with  any  mixtures  of  these 
two  types  or  closely  reia'.ed  cnes,'  While 
our  equation  need  not  descrU>e  accurately 
the  behavior  of  any  Individual  firm,  it  may 
be  hoped  to  provide  a  reasonable  approxi- 
mation to  ageregate  behavior 

In  order  to  make  our  description  of  the 
investment  process  In  the  electric  .ndustry 
more  realistic  we  mu;-t.  however  take  into 
account  the  actual  time  period  of  planning. 
ordering,  and  installing  of  new  generating 
capacity!  According  to  information  gath- 
ered directly  from  the  industry,  the  length 
of  this  period  under  normal  r  ndltions  can 
be  estimated  at  about  2  vears.  on  the  aver- 
age. Since  the  length  of  the  gestation  period 
plays  an  Important  role  In  our  analysis,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  test  the  reliability  of 
this  Information  by  means  of  the  following 
Indirect  test. 

If  about  2  years  are  required  to  complete 
an  Installation  of  new  generating  capacity, 
then  part  of   Investment  expenditures  in  a 


"This  Idea  has  been  aptly  developed  by 
H.  B  Chenery  Ln  "Overcapacity  and  Accelera- 
tion Principle."  Econometrica.  xxn  (Janu- 
ary  19521,  1-28. 

■'■'  In  this  study  we  shall  consistently  meas- 
ure demand  by  output.  Demand  so  defined 
exceeds  sales  by  the  loss  of  energy  In  the 
process  of  trr.nsmission  and  the  use  of  energy 
by  the  utilities  themselves;  It  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  amount  of  production  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  given  sales. 


"  Note  that  under  the  type  cf  Investment 
behavior  implied  by  our  second  formulation, 
the  i-.ctual  rate  of  utilization  would  usually 
be  above  the  critical  rate,  because  of  the 
growth  of  demand  occurring  during  the  ges- 
tation period.  In  fact.  If  demand  were 
growing  at  a  fairly  steady  rate,  we  might 
expect  the  coefficient  7  to  be  such  that  the 
actual  rate  of  utilization  would  tend,  on  the 
average,  to  be  close  to  the  optimum  rate. 
The  difference  between  the  two  alternative 
hvpcthescs  leading  up  to  equation  H)  U. 
therefore,  less  significant  thr.n  might  ap- 
pear at  first  sight,  and  it  Is  quite  conceivable 
that  m  many  cases  utilities  mleht  rely 
simultaneously    on    both    approaches 
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given  year,  t,  would  represent  outlays  for  the 
purpose  ot  bringing  to  completion  projects 
started  In  the  year  before.  These  outlayt, 
which  we  shall  call  "completion  expendi- 
tures" or  simply  "completions,"  should  re- 
sult In  additions  to  generating  capacity 
within  year  t  Itself,  denoted  by  A  Si.  An- 
other part  of  current  outlays  would  be  gen- 
erated by  the  Initiation  of  new  projects  or 
"starts"  and  would  result  in  additions  to 
generating  capacity  In  the  following  year, 
A  Si.\.  Under  these  conditions  total  Invest- 
ment In  year  t  should  be  closely  correlated 
with,  and  largely  accounted  for  by,  A  Si  and 
ASi.i.  Equation  (5),  based  on  these  three 
variables  for  the  period  1934-41,  yields  a 
confirmation  of  this  expectation, 

(S) 
(//A)t-10l  ♦-,0a7AS..i4-  074i\S. 
(±.016)  (:t015) 

ii-  035  5-463 

where  (I /A)  i  represents  gross  Investment  ex- 
penditure In  year  t  In  millions  of  deflated 
dollars;  ASi  and  ASr.,.  capacity  installed  In 
year  t  and  t  *^  1,  reapectlvely.  In  thousands  of 
kilowatts. 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  this 
Is  essentially  a  "technical"  and  not  a  "be- 
havior" equation.  First,  It  relates  Invest- 
ments In  the  year  t  to  events  occurring  after 
that  year,  and  second.  It  does  not  contain 
factors  determining  declslonB  to  add  to  ca- 
pacity. The  fact  that  the  coefficients  of  both 
variables  are  reliable  statistically  and  their 
relative  magnitude  plausible.  Is.  however,  of 
significance.  It  confirms  that  It  Is  both 
reasonable  and  useful  to  regard  Investment 
In  year  t  as  consisting  of  two  major  com- 
ponents, starts  and  completions,  each  of 
which   must   be   taken   Into   consideration," 

Since  completion  expenditures  In  year  t 
ore  generated  by  starts  of  year  t— 1.  we  can 
account  for  this  component  by  using 
equation  (4),  after  replacing  In  It  Pi-i  Si-, 
by  Pi  -2  Si  ^.  As  for  outlays  on  starts,  we  may 
measure  the  Incentive  to  Initiate  new  proj- 
ects by  means  of  the  ratio  Pi  •  Si  ,,  corrected 
for  the  dampening  influence  of  projects 
started  In  year  t  — 1  which  are  not  yet  re- 
flected In  Si  1  but  win  shortly  result  in  ad- 
ditional capacity  Since  starts  of  year  (  -1 
aire  assumed  to  depend  on  Pi  .•  Si  ..,  we  pro- 
pose to  measure  the  net  Incentive  In  year  t 
Ijy  means  of  the  difference  (Pi  ,  Si-i  -  Pij/ 
Si  ..  I .  In  so  doing  we  recognize  that  Pi  j  Si.^. 
has  the  following  double  and  partly  offsetting 
effect  on  Investment  In  year  t:  on  the  one 
hand,  the  larger  the  volume  of  projects  In 
year  t  -  I  the  greater  will  be  expenditures  re- 
quired for  the  completion  of  these  projects  In 
year  f,  on  the  other  hand,  the  larger  the 
volume  of  the  projects  started  In  year  t  ■  1, 
the  smaller  will  be.  ceteris  paribus,  the 
necessity  to  Initiate  new  projects  In  year  t. 
Thus  when  the  lag  between  decisions  to 
Invest  and  the  corresponding  Investment 
outlays  la  taken  Into  account,  our  hypothesis 
becomes: 

(0) 
1 1  -./I  (PS)  I  ,,  HP,  S)..,-(P/S)i  jl,  (P,  S)il. 

If  (PS)  I  were  constant,  this  relation 
would  contain  only  two  explanatory  vari- 
ables. However,  we  hnvo  evidence  that  the 
ratio  (P  S)i  rose  gradually  over  time,  that 
Is  to  say,  an  Increasing  now  of  services  was 
obuined  from  a  given  stock  of  capital.  The 
mam  factors  responsible  for  this  Increase  are 
consolidiitlon  and  Integration  of  market*  for 
electric  energy,  along  with  the  development 
of  new  vises  for  such  energy  and  Incentive 
rat«s.    As  a  result,  colnoldentoi  peaks  were 


greatly  reduced  and  Idle  capacity  and  exces-s 
reserves  were  rendered  more  flexible  In  both 
space  and  time,  a  process  that  led  to  a  gain 
In  the  average  annual  rate  of  utilization  of 
capacity  from  1926  to  1941  of  a  little  more 
than  30  percent.  Of  course,  it  would  have 
been  Ideal  to  know  exactly  the  v.Uue  of 
{P/S)  I  at  each  point  of  iinie  Un:  utiuutlely 
this  Information  cannot  be  nbtiUned  directly 
from  engineering  data  Ov.e  ;><,.s8ible  solu- 
tion consists  In  aiiproximat Ihk  {P/S)t  by 
some  function  of  time," 

(P  S)i     vMT)  (7) 

(7) 
Svibstltutlng  (7)  Into  (6)  we  obtain: 

;<  -fi  (P.sh-s.  [(P/S)»-i-(P/S)i-,i,  rj. 

(8i 
We  shall  alim  add  to  thin  exprr.'Hivn  tt-.c 
vorlable,  IIi,  representing  net  inconio  p:u/< 
depreciation  In  year  t  Thl»  v.ulabir  niav 
be  expected  to  play  the  rule  of  t\v.  rnabliti^ 
factor,  to  the  extent  that  it  can  bp  n  •<  iir^  r 
of  funds  from  current  operations  i  ir  ir.vcf.t- 
mcnt  purposes,  and  of  o  contr  ),;i:;«  'actor, 
to  the  extent  that  the  net  \v.<:,imp  com- 
ponent might  reflect  sh'irtr,;';  li  is; ;ip.'..s 
expectations  and  lead  to  the  im;,  o.lat .  :, 
postponement,  or  acceleration  u:  ii,-. est  men' 
plans.  Thus,  after  adJustmeiU  of  the  vari- 
ables /  and  //  for  price  changes,  our  basic 
hypothesis,  when  expressed  in  a  linear  form, 
becomes: 
(/  Aii  =  5«-j-«i(II/A)i 

+«.[(P/S)i-i-(P/S)i-,l 

(8) 

-f-«.(P/S)i-,-f8,T  +  jr» 

where   E   Is   the   random   disturbance.     The 

least-square  estimates  of  the  parameters  are: 

I  lOi 

(//A)(=-495^    6Gl(II   A)i 

(:t.234) 

+  .2631  iP  S)i,-(P  S),-,I  I  .226(P/S)»-. 

(  .r  .038 )  (  t   024 ) 

-21.3  T 

(±  2.4) 

R-    972         S  =  293         K  =  iM. 

Judged  by  statistical  criteria,  the  piuame- 
ters  of  equation  ( 10)  seem  to  be  lellabiy  esti- 
mated. The  value  of  K,  which  is  the  meas- 
ure of  the  autocorrelHtiun  of  K.  la  high 
enough  so  that  the  hypothesis  that  the  re- 
sidual variation  la  random  with  respect  to 
time  can!iot  he  rejected  "  Taken  together 
the  four  explaiuitory  variables  uccoiint  lor 
about  95  percent  of  the  annual  v.ir.ati.!!  i:. 
capital  expenditure,-}  in  the  period  uulcr  con 
sideratlon.  The  most  Important  f  the 
variables  are  thuso  representina  tlie  ye.irly 
rates  of  utilization  of  capacl'y  :ca\  T  re;'.o:'  - 
Ing  the  gradual  Increase  In  iho  p:  .n;  in.  rate 
of  utUlzivtlon  of  capacity  and  p. ;«.;!■: v  .ilso 
other  Influences.'"  Tl\c  not  ir.c  n-.e  jjIus  de« 
prcclatlon  variable,  til  Aii  a:.s>  w;u,  fMund 
significant,  It  may  bo  ob.i(>r',o<i  l;  iVMJver, 
tliat  when  equation  (10)  is  inMdi;.r,i  by  re- 
placing (II  An  with  (It  A)i-,  ihc  i.iA  uttti- 
mates  are; 

(11) 
(//,4)i  =  -451  •    32l(II/A)»n 

(   ^  .220) 
+  .261  l(P,S)i-,  -(P/S)  I-,) 

(   •  ,050) 
^-.262(P,'Sl  I  1     22  2  r 

(  "^^oae)        (±2.4) 

II      950     ;     S     35  4 

In  this  equation,  ih*  coefTlclenl  of  reRron- 

slon  of  ll/A  decreases  by  a  little  more  than 

flO  percent,  becomes  statistically  less  reliable, 

and  the  total  correlation  falls  tirinw  \u.a  of 


'"  A  lack  of  data  on  rcplacemout*  made  It 
necpssary  to  relate  in  equation  (5)  gross 
pxpendiluren  to  net  additions  to  capacity. 
aiiice,  however,  additional  copacliy  for  load 
growth  was  predominant  during  the  perlo<l 
luuler  consideration,  the  indicative  value 
.r  the  lest  is  nut  ureatly  affected. 


'•An  alternative  solution  win  be  achaurrd 
on  p,  37. 

"  If  Is  the  ratio  of  the  moftn-squarfi  utir- 
oesslve  dlfTsrences  to  the  vaiianco  uf  the 
residuals. 

»* seep  379, 


equation  (10)."  On  the  contrary,  the  co- 
eftlclents  of  regression  of  the  other  variables 
show  a  high  degree  of  stability.  Since  at 
least  1  year  is  required  to  carry  out  large- 
scale  Investment  programs,  these  results  are 
not  Inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis  that 
profits  are  not  a  key  variable  In  major  Invest- 
ment decisions 

i>n  the  whole,  our  analysis  so  for  Indicates 
tluit  t  lie  most  satltifactory  explanation  of 
fluctuattoi^s  in  capital  expenditures  In  the 
electric  power  industry  fur  the  period  of 
1036-41  is  provided  by  equation  (10)  It  Is 
not  wHI)ou!  IntereHt,  however,  to  review  at 
thin  jioiiit  Home  other  hypotheses  tested 
whir)',  throw  additional  light  on  the  process 
of  inveMtnient  de(  Uions, 

runrnrn  rr.Ms  on  tux  rolx  or  PsoriTS, 

INTKRCMT    RATC<I     OTHER    VARUBl.BS 

\n  aMetnpt  was  nuule  to  take  Into  account 
';.('  stim'vire  of  Insestment  In  the  electrlo 
1  Air  iiiduHlry  The  available  data  allow 
i:,<'  spattini?  i.f  total  investment  into  plant 
©xprnd;!  \,rrM  and  equipment  expenditures. 
Tl.is  !i;c,ik(!.Avn  of  total  Investment  outlays, 
however  ran  be  done  only  crudely  and  our 
estlmalt's  are  subject  to  a  very  considerable 
margin  of  error  Yet  the  attempt  appears 
worth  while  because  the  two  components  of 
Investment  may  be  expected  to  be  affected 
by  somewhat  difTerenl  Influences. 

Our  hypothesis  of  a  2-year  gestation  period 
appears  u;'ceptable  in  the  ciise  of  investment 
In  plant  but  probably  is  less  reasonable  for 
equipment  expenditures  Accordingly  equa- 
tion (9)  can  be  used  wltlioul  further  modi- 
fication  to  explain   outlays  on   plant 

The  results  are  shown   in   equation    (12). 

(12) 
(/7B)«=-19S4    185(///i4)( 

(  ^.107) 
-f  .123|(P/S)(  ,-(P  Sii  ,1 

(  *-  0171 
+  ,116(P/S)i  .      11  9r 
(±011)  (  t    82) 

K-979     S-133     /f-243 
where  1'  denotes  plant  expenditures  in  mil- 
lions of  dollars,   and  fi,  the  plant  construc- 
tion cost  Index  dOlllOO), 

These  results  are  again  quite  favorable 
and  are  generally  very  Klmllar  W)  those  of 
equation  (10)  both  In  form  and  interprcUv- 
tlon.  The  only  difTerence  worth  noting  is 
that  the  coefllclent  of  proflljs  is  considerably 
lower  and  Its  siund.ird  error  Is  relatively 
greater.  This  indicat^-s  that  Uie  Influence 
of  profits,  II  A,  on  investment  In  plant  Is 
weak,  a  ilndlng  to  be  expected  on  a  priori 
Kr  >uih1s  Once  the  conhirucilun  of  a  i)lant 
i<  'aitcd  a  utility  might  find  it  advan- 
Uig'i.us  t.;  (.any  It  U)  completion  retjardless 
of  current  fluctuations  in  proflUn,  rather  tlum 
to  incur  losses  from  halting  the  construction. 
Such  a  situation  seems  tc^  have  existed,  for 
instance,  In  1930  when  many  companies,  dis- 
regarding a  decrease  In  their  incomes,  pre- 
ferred tn  c  mplete  their  phinUi  under  con- 
structU;n  rather  than  to  abandon  them 
entirely. 

In  the  ruse  of  equipment,  the  ]ng  between 
decision  ond  outlays  is  likely  to  be  shorter. 
Hence  spending,  both  for  expansion  and  re- 
placement, should  be  jirimurlly  Influenced 
')y  till'  rat.0  of  tilili/ation  of  capacity  in  the 
iii.n.rduitely  preceding  year  iPSii,.  In 
adil.Mnii  because  of  the  complementarity 
)'t'!'.vccu  plant  and  equipment,  we  might  ex- 
pect equipment  outlays  to  deiiend  also  on 
(  uvrent  expansion  of  plant,  which  can  be  ap- 
ptoxmuited  by  plant  expenditures  (/'  /7i., 
rinally.  becau.se  equipment  can  bo  procured, 
on  the  average,  on  relatively  nhort  notice, 
uihI  iircviovK  cnnunllmenLs  can  be  canceled 
with  snuiller  lo«s  than  In  the  case  of  con- 
struction underway,  we  should  expect  cur- 
rrnt  prom  U)  be  of  Riealer  rrlevuncc  than  In 


equation  (12).  The  resulting  hypothesis  ex- 
plaining expenditures  on  equipment  and  lis 
Statistical  test  is  as  follows: 

(/"/C)»=-155  *  .286(11  A)t     (13) 

(:♦  .082) 
±.034(P  5)1  i  t  .802  (//B)  I 

(±009)  (±.051) 

Br:  .985     S  =  11.0     X-   1  63 

^flMfti"  represents  estimated  equipment  ex- 
penditures, and  C  is  the  price  index  <j1  equij)- 
ment  (lull  :1  oo). 

Tlie  data  appear  to  tupport  our  l'.y])oihesis 
This  U  evldnu-ed  by  ilic  scry  l^.^!ll  muidp'.r 
<■,  I  :  I  .,it  iiiu  (■(leflU'leiit  and  by  tlie  fiict  tluil 
t;,i  I  '^■f!U■ll'nI^  of  a.l  Ibe  vuiuiblrs  liave  rcla- 
tlvcls  NUiall  htandiird  errom  In  pattuular 
the  coc(fU;lent  of  priiliis  l^  ;ar>;<r  than  in 
equation  (I'Ji  botli  m  ubmilu'c  titni«  ui;<l 
relative  to  lt«  P'tanil.iiU  rri'  r  Tlih.  hu^grj.tfv 
th.i'  till'  liid"  rianrc  iif  the  pr-fl!  \miiible  In 
e(;i^,,!.  ^n  ,11  prrtaliiiiiK  to  uital  liiVeNt- 
n,rn'  '  !iii  t><-  .1' !;-|l'u;<«(l  nialnls  to  \\n  Mk,;ulfl- 
c;iiit  n  .(•  ;n  Mu-  di'tri  iinn.r,  I'ln  nt  cqvilpinrnt 
expend ;  t  ^lr<■^ 

It  niav  be  ni'i'd  t)i,i'  In  <-qiiiit..!i  iH  we 
have  u.si-d  a.'-  <  '..r  of  fxpi.iimUirv  vivriables 
currriu      exinTid:'  wre.s      un      jilant      i /'    H^i. 


Fi; 


,i.s    \iirl:ible   is    piirt    ol    t.he   total    in- 


vt-tiiicnt  dutlays  that  we  are  Interested 
In  ex;  ;.ilnlrig.  It  mlglit  appear  that  eqviatlon 
I  :>•  culd  be  of  little  use  In  f(jrecastlng. 
tw<  h  a  conclusion  would  not  be  warranted, 
hiwiver.  since  for  purposes  for  fore- 
ca-stlnp.  the  unknown  value  of  (/'/B)i  could 
be  replfu-ed  by  the  known  value  computed 
from  equation  il2).  This  substitution.  In 
fact,  may  be  u.-i-d  also  in  estimating  the  co- 
efflclents  of  f-qni*.  jin  (13)  and  has  some  mer- 
it from  tl^.e  .'.•.it ;s?;a;  point  of  view.  It 
amountjs  l"  :<••«, -n./in^:  in  the  estlmatlni.; 
procedure,  tlnu'  vn^y.r'.  ^r.s  !2  and  (13)  rep- 
resent a  system  <u'  .'in-.'.n'iii.fvjvis  stochastic 
difference  ofiuatioMK  in  which  'IB)  and 
(/"  r»  are  Jointly  dftermlned  variables" 
This  prrx^edure  was  tlierefore  ac!u,'U:y  em- 
jsl  vtKl  t>o  obtain  an  aliernative  estlniate  of 
t;.r  ocfTlclrnts  oj  rquatl^in  (13),  and  the  re- 
sult* we.''!'  fin.nd  ti:  Ix'  very  nearly  the  f-Mv.f 
^^,^  t  hoM'  ri'por:  i  d  id)'  \  •• 

r  in.i.-t  be  po;ntf<l  .  ut  liowever  t!iat  l>e- 
c  ;i  iM-  1  .'  the  >T  iidrni'.'ss  of  llie  eslinml  !■,>;  •  f  the 
p.int  and  i  «iu.))in(':.  t  breakdown  <if  tAitai  in- 
\r''.!n('n'.  ^rreiU  rdianrc  cintiot,  l>e  p;,K.-(-d  on 
icji.i'ion.s  :\2;  and  \  \'^  <  The  UMWn  reason 
!  r  ri'j>' 'T' ;nk'  i  he  rcMilts,  tentalive  ils  they 
Wc.  U  fur  the  light  they  may  throw  on  the 
behavior  of  the  two  ('oni[>.inents  of  mvest- 
naent  and  esptMur.iy  un  the  roie  oi  piofU>  lu*  a 

decision    \ana))le 

A  full  inquiry  into  the  mu'Mnient  process 
should  Include  an  exj)loration  of  the  effect 
of  the  rate  of  mteri'.'*!       Wliilf  Ia(  tuul  mves- 

tlgatloTis  m  \arioii.s  lndu.^tru•^  ilo  not  indi- 
cate th.it  the  li.tcr(>i4t  rate  tnih  a  marked 
InflurtuT  Of,  (  .ipii.i.  .'.pcnd.nK'  ti.cii-  are  theu- 
retlcil  re.asoii.s  t.-"  brlie\e  tlnit  tlus  variable 
n.iK'i'  hiTrc;  in\i'.' :  !^l(•n;^  iri  loHR-lUed  ah- 
M",j,  fi.pei  i,i;i\'  v.liiii  Imuiii'rd  with  oul>ilde 
funds  '" 

Elert.rlc  utmiles  have  large  capital  ln\e^^- 
tniii'f,  of  great  longevity.  UecaUHe  they 
niiikr  lapilal  connni!  inrntJ?,  on  tlie  averaRe. 
of  $.')  lo  .^7  m  ortliT  t'l  inoduce  a  yearly  rev- 
enue oi  >l,  ihe  rat*'  i.f  utilllleh    cajjltal  tuin- 


rnsntlsfactory  restilts   are  also  observed 
when  (II,  A;  I  .  is  used  in  the  similar  test. 


"ThlK  ^.t,^te^ll•nt  Itr.p'.le.'-  tliat  i //  Aii  can 
l>e  tr<'at«><i  as  an  exo^teno•u.',  variable  a!)  a.s- 
Siiniptiou  whlcli  we  rcK^rd  a.s  not  tiKi  un- 
reali'  '  '.(■  ti  [■  a  hi ni.:;i-  mduhtry 

"See  (ieotKe  W  lerboit?!)  •Dynamic 
Kquipnii'iu  I'olHv  "  I  New  York,  ll»41»i  Law- 
leiKe  Klein  found  the  effect  of  the  rate  of 
inteii'r.t  oil  in\pi»tniriii  decisionn  m  the  rail- 
roMd  luduntiy  \i>  be  niKnlflcant  .See  his 
.->(udir»  m  InveHtnieni  llehavlor  '  (National 
Muieau  of  Kconoinlc  l(e^ei\rt'h  )  Although, 
!roin  the  vlewj)olnt  of  "rational  behavior, 
'!■!'  oMuin  iif  funds  should  not  affect  inveM- 
nii'ut  decisions  of  manaurnient ,  it  seems  t<o 
be,  emplrlctUly,  a  factor  of  importance, 


over  Is  low.  This  fact,  as  well  as  regulatory 
practices,  makes  It  impossible  for  them  to 
finance  extensive  construction  programs  by 
means  of  reuiined  e.u-nings  and  ur  deprecia- 
tujn  accruals  alone.  The  available  data  in- 
dicate that  during  the  second  ha'.f  of  the 
1920's  approxmi.iteiy  76  percent  of  the  fur.ds 
came  from  tlie  capital  market  and  the  re- 
maining 25  percent  from  Internal  source.s  * 
During  the  second  half  of  the  1030  s  the  util- 
ities hiul  recourse  to  caidtal  market  :\:nds 
!or  only  al)out  20  percent  cif  their  tot..; 
Iinancial  req\iiremcni«  This  lesser  reliance 
on  ext«'rnal  fliuinclnR  Is  due  jiartly  to  the 
lov>,cr  ie\clof  tlieir  In  vest  nier.t-'  ..tid  p.ii.N  i 
a  hhift  Irciin  the  reUreinent  to  the  ocpicini- 
tion  method  of  accouiilinn  whu  h  rrnoti-d  m 
a  litfat.er  availability  o!  lundt.  fton,  in't-toro 
soniceh  '  In  tlie  p^)^twar  period  wlicn  (liO 
utilltich  un(lerii«ik  a  laine  buiUliiiK  pio,t.;i,,in 
m  order  to  meet  the  tremendously  increa.Ncd 
ileinalid  tor  ricitrlcltv  the  (apltal  tnaikil 
uRaiii  bi"  iifiic  tl.r  jiiajor  (.('.sue  ,  '.  :!,(.r 
fUiat.;  1  ;.i; 

■Il,(-'r  <  1  i.'UTVat  loiis  stlggest  tll.nt  lit  least 
m  t':'^  ca.'-r  of  electric  utilities,  there  nilRht 
be  .^'  n.c  opportunity  for  Ir.teren  rates  to 
plav  a  r:  .c  In  Investment  dens;  ns  Yet 
tlierc  is  surprisingly  little  evidence  f<  sup- 
[)ori  f-vicli  a  roncUislon,  While  ci.ar.fs  In 
Interf"^!  rates  may  have  had  some  liifluence 
on  the  '."rir.  of  financing,  they  do  not  appear 
to  l.a-,  (■  exerted  a  significant  stimulating  or 
resir.on.n^'  elTect  on  Investments  In  'act 
a  ;,:rs,  rv  examination  of  the  record  shows 
th.ii  utilit.es  I  not  tmlike  many  other  In- 
dustries) u.'iially  drew  heavily  on  external 
sources  to  finance  their  investments  In 
periods  when  Interest  rates  were  high  but 
reduced  ttielr  demand  for  outside  fiiiids 
when   interest   was  low  •- 

This  lack  of  data  supporting  the  proposi- 
tion that  Interest  rates  Influence  ln\estment 
decisions  in  the  electric  power  industry  may 
be  due  to  the  overshadowing  infl\ience  of 
other  variables  whose  Imj^ortance  \^  as 
brought  out  by  the  earlier  analysi.^  There- 
fore, In  order  to  lest  the  effect  of  interest 
rates  on  capiUl  expenditures  we  revised 
equation  (10)  by  adding  the  variable  ' 
annual  yield  average  of  ntw  bonds  lagged 
one  year,  and  replacing  (II  A  <  with 
(//'  X'(  ,,  the  net  operating  income  pitas 
lnteie:t  charges"  The  statistical  estimates 
of  t.'ic  parameters  are; 
(14) 
(//ii)iss-780  .    282(n'/M)t-, 

(    •    207) 
+  .300(  (P/S)  I         </'  S)i-,1 

(  ±  .060 ) 

+  .a96(P  S)i ,  i  33.3'i-,-ie7  r 

( :t  ":<8)      (  •  36  1 )      (  ±6,6) 
K      (ir)0  .S  -35.3. 

In  tl'.is  eciualion  the  regression  ciy^ff^i  lent 
of  r  Is  smaller  than  its  standard  error  and 
furthermore,  its  sign  Is  contrary  w  what 
would  be  expected  on  theoretical  grotnids  ' 
This  te^t   also    tlierefore,  falls  to  siijuxirt   the 


'  F'.i  Wit. -ton  C'lenicn.i,  EcoHon.ics  ami 
IMibllc  Utilities,"  110, 

■  It  may  be  observed  that  ihning  tl;-" 
ll);U)s  the"  utilities  not  only  paid  of!  large 
anio>\nit*  of  tlieir  notes  payable  and  un.se- 
cured  1  <:.ii  tju,'  also  acctimulated  l.itK''  ca;  1. 
lioidmgN 

Hu>.'e  utility  borrowings  during  the  IsmO's 
repi  (vented  to  a  great  extent  re!  .;i,(i;r.).' 
operation!,  for  the  purpose  of  redvu  ii.g  i  iqut.d 
Ci  ists 

"   Hee  footnote  5 

■'Tlie  large  stand. ird  error  and  the  p(>».it;\e 
h!t"n  ol  tlie  cuefTlclent  of  r  may  be  partly  due 
to  u  \rry  high  negative  correlallon  between 
tlie  variali'.eo  f  and  T  i  Ht)  i  Wh^le  llii* 
in'ercottt  laiion  reduien  t!ie  rrllablllty  of  lair 
nndmg  It  doro  not  ceem  to  afTecf  the  griirMd 
nature  of  our  conclu»lon  Although  tl-.e  sign 
of  tlie  coefTlclenl  of  r  in  this  e(|Uation  i» 
ci>rrcct  ;  be  cocm.ient  itwelf  i^MiU  unreliable. 


hypothesis    that    interest    rates    play    a    sig- 
nificant  role   Ir.   the   investment  process.- 

This  negative  result  may  reflect,  to  a 
connderable  extent,  the  regulatory  bodies 
policies  and  practices.  When  a  corr.pany 
makes  Ix.iia  tide  additions  Uj  plant  and 
equipment,  it  is  fairly  confident  that  the 
.Stu'e  corr.mih.Mijns  will  fix  rales  adequate  to 
cover  a.;  the  costs  of  the  services  and  to  yield 
an  average  return  on  the  new  investment.* 
More  ver  a.tlv.>ugh  the  regulatory  nutl.orl- 
ties  (an  iiiflvience  expenditures  for  capital 
iithir.  !>!..',  througli  the  control  of  nvc\.::i\ 
Issues  an(.l  tapltal  rut,Ui»  It  is  !.ot  likely  t!.,.l 
a  (  inp.in\  w.th  a  balanced  caj,)it..il  st;i;i',  ,,m 
u  \od  br  p'cnen'ed  from  raising  '.'.-.v  nt^e^- 
s,i!\  ;.indf  on  '  i.e  capi ;  nl  market  foi  it..-  le^;it- 
1:1. .I'e  ',n\  e,'  tir.ent  Wtiatevrr  1»  tlif  i<\l.  Of 
t!,e  pn\io,;ng  .ntereM  raten  ■  Under  thSSS 
piaitiics  tbc  iMc  if  in.teren  af  an  element 
o;  I  r:  lies  n-t  B(>rtn  to  lu>vc  nun  1;  oj-pur- 
;,;n,!\    •.'■  ..nllurnce  lnve^tment  declr,,  nr 

.■^..i.'!.' :v   nrttrr  rcMilts  are  ohtanird  wi.i  n  r 
and   IV    A   are  related  to  the  year  o!   invest- 
ment. 
(//il)i=-493  '    580(11'   ^)i       261 

[lP/S)i  ,- (P/S)  1^1 

(±.213)  (±049) 

+  .259(P/S)i-i     -20.8ri      -22  57" 

(14   I 

(.-t   025  >       1  -  26  8)       (±4.3) 

R^   970  .S      30  6 

Another  hypothesis  considered  in  („'Ur  in- 
vestigation IB  that,  In  addition  to  variables 
contained  In  equation  ilOi,  the  stibstitution 
of  capital  for  labor  may  also  affect  invest- 
ment expenditures  of  electric  utilities  The 
ratio  of  A  W  where  A  is  electric  light  and 
power  con.'truction  cost  index  (1911  100) 
and  W  average  hotiriy  wages  measured  In 
cents  may  be  used  as  an  indicator  cf  the 
Incentive  for  such  substitution  When  this 
var.itj.e  IS  added  to  equation  ( 10)  the  fol- 
h^v^.nj:  r(.'u.t,s  are  c)btalned; 
(15) 
(//il)i=-799  ^  ,626(11  -4)< 

(±.241) 

-f  .2771  (P/S). -I- (P/S)  .-,1 

(±.0501 

+  .aoa(P/s)i-i+i30(-4  u').-,-i7.or 

(±.037)      (±157)      (±fi.ft) 
K-.91\  S  =  29,8 

Tl.e  coefficient  of  A  W  Is  small  relative  to 
Its  standard  error  and  it  has  the  wrong  slf&. 
We  can,  therefore,  find  no  evidence  that  Uie 
relati^r.  between  capital  goods  prices  and 
wll^•e   I   ,-t.   exerts  a  significant   influence  on 


*■  This  conr.uhlon,  liowever    is  subject  to  a 
limitation  whuh  should  be  carefully  noted 
In  our  miKlel  tlie  behavior  of  demand  up  to 
ye.u    t    was   taken    lu.  a   datum,    tlie  only  OOn- 

1  ,us;.  n  warranted  by  our  test,  therefore.  Is 
that    g.vin  t'le  iire\iou«  history  of  demand. 

interest  r.ites  are  tiot  an  imixirtanf  f.,c',! 
B  ,',  :i.,s  1  '.St  -!y  o!  cli'n.aiid  may  dejienu  n 
.nteiesi  i,,!is  since  thew  certainly  !.;'•■'• 
tlic  price  ,;  (.ectriClty  wliUh.  in  tu;:,  '■■■  ) 
!m-  expected  ■'  .i.'Trc  t  den.anc!  A  !n  re  cvim- 
jiri  l.t  ns;\(  tes-  '.  tl.r  efTt^'t  of  interest  would 
req.ilre  an  anaivsis  it  llie  quantitative  im- 
portan.ce  ,'f  this  factor  m  the  price  of  electric 
er.eigy  as  well  iws  of  the  price  elasticity  of 
rieiv,a;,fi  wi'.nh  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
^<■n'.\  i;  the  demand  for  electricity  Is  In- 
ela>M<  as  Is  frequently  stated  then  even  the 
fundao-  u'  itifluence  of  interest  may  well 
he    negligible 

■  As  already  tioted  this  policy  on  the  part 
of  rev-'u;,.'or\  l»<ties  is  possible  because  t),e 
elect  1'  p,  wer  industry  is  still  growing  and 
has  a  \er\  ^■re.^!  potential  market  for  itn  out- 
put 

■  Mi.ie  "OUb  tlirre  ha*  been  a  teiulenry  on 
tb.e  jiart  of  the  State  c(>mmis»ilon»  to  use 
tnoir  ex'rnsheiv  their  j«)wers  In  the  flnanclal 
fi.ud  In  IPH.l'  tlie  Public  Utility  Molding 
Coiiipaiiv  Alt  emi)owered  the  Hecvirltir*  Kx- 
cli  ,y.i'r  t'oinmipsion  t-o  prencribe  capital  ri\tn>s 
fill  ,  ,  !p.  I  ,;i:,ns  KUbjert  to  Its  'urlfdlcl  ion. 
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InvMtmtnt  In  thli  lndu«try  ■  Tlie  reavjlt  li 
lM«  ■urprlatng  thun  the  nn«  rtUtln*  to 
lnt«r«tt  m»%.  Th«  induitry  under  coiufder- 
atton  It  highly  tnechaniied  with  Urge  phytl- 
oal  mmU  In  reUtion  to  the  Inbor  ennployed 
and  lt«  technology  doee  not  Rpi>eftr  to  offer 
much  eoope  for  lubatltutlon  between  c»pl- 
tal  ftnd  labor;* 
asronMCLATtoN  or  basic  bquation,  kxcluoino 

TIMS 

The  baalo  equation  (10)  wiu  fuund  to  yield 
eatlmatea  In  cloae  agreement  with  Inveatment 
experience  In  the  yeara  covered  by  the  atudy. 
Yet  the  reeulU  obtained  cannot  be  considered 
entirely  aatlafactory,  either  aa  an  explanation 
of  the  paat  or  aa  a  tool  for  forecasting,  with- 
out some  exploration  of  the  role  and  slgnlfV- 
cance  of  the  tlms  trend  used  In  the  equation. 
The  time  variable  la  Introduced  In  em- 
pirical econometric  analysis  for  reasons  of 
expediency,  as  a  convenient  proxy  for  known 
or  unknown  influences.  Obviously,  more 
meaningful  structural  equations  are  obtained 
when  proxy  variables  are  replaced,  whenever 
possible,  by  the  specific  factors  which  they 
are  supposed  to  represent.  Even  If  these 
factors  can  only  be  measvired  crudely,  the 
equations  which  include  them  may  be  ex- 
pected to  provide  a  better  description  of  the 
mechanism  of  economic  decisions  and  to 
produce  more  accurate  extrapolations  to 
points  of  time  considerably  removed  from  the 
period  of  observation. 

The  major  Justification  we  have  advanced 
for  the  inclusion  of  the  time  variable  In 
equation  (10)  is  the  gradual  increase  in  the 
optimum  rate  of  utilization  of  capacity  from 
1926  to  1941.  made  possible  by  the  various  de- 
velopments discussed  above.  In  order  to  at- 
tempt to  measure  this  factor  directly  we  shall 
have  to  recast  our  hypothesis. 

We  may  assume  that  in  any  given  year  t, 
the  investment  program  of  the  electric  power 
industry  will  aim  at  providing  a  total  ca- 
pacity which  will  be  denoted  (PS)r'--  with 
the  superscript  t  -  I  used  as  a  reminder  that 
the  capacity  resulting  from  capital  expendi- 
tures in  year  t  wil!  be  partly  available  only 
in  the  following  year.  The  addition  to  ca- 
pacity implied  by  the  program  is  thus 
{IPS)  :'••-=  {PS)  <•■•  — S:-i  where  St-i  Is  actual 
capacity  In  the  preceding  year.  Part  of  this 
Increase  In  capacity  will  be  caused  within  the 
year  t  by  the  current  completion  of  previous 
starts  and  part  by  new  projects  with  a  short 
gestation  period.  Let  us  denote  S'l  total  ca- 
pacity expected  by  the  end  of  year  t  (after 
allowance  for  any  reduction  In  the  stock  of 
capital  goods  due  to  retirements!.  Then  the 
am.ount  of  additional  capacity  which  must 
be  started  in  year  t  for  completion  In  year 
t+\  will  be  (PSi  :'''-S'.'.  On  the  assump- 
tion that  investment  expenditures  In  con- 
stant dollars  required  in  the  year  f -^  1  to 
complete  such  projects,  denoted  f/'  ^)i.i, 
will  be  proportional  to  the  added  capacity  we 
may  write:  (/'  A)  t.i^aj  (PS)  i'"  — S't] .  It 
follows  that  completion  expenditures  In  year 
t    win   be:     (/^M)  .  =  Oi[  (PS) 'i-i-S't^i].     In 


•**  It  may  be  argued  that  In  this  test  one 
should  consider  not  only  the  price  of  capital 
goods  but  also  the  cost  of  funds,  which  af- 
fects the  carrying  cost  of  the  productive  fa- 
cilities. For  this  reason  we  consider  using 
as  a  variable  in  this  test  rA  W  Instead  of 
A  W  (although  this  might  exaggerate  the 
role  of  interest  I.  However,  an  inspection  of 
the  data  suggested  that  the  results  would  not 
be  significantly  different  from  those  reported 
when  A   W  Is  used. 

"  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  Lawrence 
Klein  did  not  find  the  substitution  of  capital 
for  labor  important  in  the  investment  proc- 
ess even  In  the  railroad  Industry  where  there 
would  appear  to  be  more  basis  for  substitu- 
tion both  because  of  the  technology  and  be- 
cause of  the  constant  pressure  to  reduce  costs 
In  order  to  withstand  the  competition  of 
other  means  of  transportation. 


thli  equation  the  quantity  .f  .  ,  l«  not  direct- 
ly obnervftble  but  cnn  br  nj^prnxlmRttd  by 
&'i  I  Wo  thereforr  hnvr: 
(16) 
(l»/A)  1-0,1  ^PS)t.^*-a»^^], 
Benldea  expend Uvitpk  on  cnmplrtloii*  th»«r*» 
will  be  in  year  t  nomr  oxpondiiurrs  on  KtnrtN. 
I.e.,  new  project*  which  will  rrnuli  jiivrtly  m 
expAnalon  of  cnpnolty  m  thr  «.unr  vpat  t  rihI 
partly  In  an  Inrrnmo  In  cuparUy  In  thr  fol- 
lowing year.  Tho»i»  pxpoi'd.' nr(>«  w.'.l  n^uln 
be  oaaumcd  proportional  to  thr  d;!T"r<-n.i>  tjc- 
tweon  the  nmo\inl  of  r.ip.intv  whtrh  ,\;'p' nr« 
desirable  In  year  t.  i  P.s  i  r  uml  the  imiount 
of  capacity  which  will  be  In  exlstencr  In  the 
year  t  upon  the  roniploUon  of  projf-rtfl  cturled 
over  from  the  previous  year  Since,  by  defi- 
nition, the  completion  of  the  preceding  year's 
Investment  program  Is  svipp'ised  to  produce 
a  total  capacity  of  (PS)  i-i',  expenditures  on 
starts,  denoted  by   {I  /A)i,  can  be  written: 

(17) 

(/•/it').=a,[(PS).'*'-(PS).-,']- 
Total  iuvestmeut  expenditures  In  year  t  thua 
will  be ; 

(18) 
(I/A)i={I'/A)i  +  (r/A)t 

-a,r(PS)'.-,-S.-,l 
-fa.j[(PS)'-'i-(PS)'. -,).«' 

In  this  equation  iPS)i'-'^  and  (PS)i-i«  are 
variables  on  which  we  do  not  have  direct 
Information:  they  can.  however,  be  readily 
expressed  In  terms  of  other  variables  by 
making  use  of  the  fundamental  hypothesis 
underlying  equation  (10).  According  to  this 
hypothesis,  the  Investment  policies  of  the 
electric  utilities  are  directed  toward  the 
m^aintonance  of  a  certain  optimum  ratio  be- 
tween the  latest  rate  of  production  and  ca- 
pacity, denoted  by  (P.'S)  t.  Hence  the 
arnoint  of  capacity  we  should  expect  the 
Industry  to  aim  for  In  year  t  will  be; 

(19) 
(PS)f'"  =  Pf-,/(P/S)«  =  ri-,.(S/P)i 
where     (S  P'r     denotes     the     reciprocal     of 
(PS)  I  and  represents  the  desirable  amount 
of  capacity  per  unit  of  output.    Substituting 
from  ( 19)  Into  ( 18)  we  now  obtain: 

(20) 

(//i4).=a,[Pi-,(S/P)i-5«-,l 

-ra,(P«-i(S  P)<-P.-,(S/P)r]. 

This  equation,  however,  requires  one  im- 
portant modification.  In  years  when  the  de- 
mand for  electricity  falls  below  its  prevloixs 
peak,  excess  capacity  may  develop  and  the 
first  term  of  equation  (20)  may  become  neg- 
ative. In  such  cases  the  negative  value 
should  be  replaced  by  zero,  since  It  would 
be  meaningless  to  assume  that  the  existence 
of  excess  capacity  In  year  f-i  will  lead  to 
negative  completion  expenditures  In  year  t. 
Or  to  formulate  this  more  precisely,  the 
quantity  {PS)  «-,  of  equation  (18),  the 
amoimt  of  capacity  planned  In  year  f-i,  can 
no  longer  be  identified  with  the  optimum 
amount  of  capacity  P(->(S,''P)i  as  suggested 
by  equation  (19)  and  should  instead  be  re- 
placed by  St  •..  Thus  when  Pi^(S/F)  i<Si-u 
equation  ^2C)  bccumes: 

(20a) 

(//il)i=a»IP.-i(S/P)«-S»-i). 

The  two  special  cases  represented  by  f>qua- 

tions  (20)  and  ( 20a  i  may  be  consolidated  in 
the  following  more  general  statement:  our 
b;i.sic    hypothesis    Is    described    by    equation 


(18)  with  {P!!)'i.,  rtpf\npd  by  equation  (IB) 
and  (M)  '»-i  defined  nn  fnUowi: 
tlOu) 

(M)»  ,  f'  .i*^  ^1 '1.  If  li^'Rcr  than  Si, 
Hi  ,,  othorwlnf  " 
The  varluble  (S  Pi  i  tvppcRrlng  in  the  i»qun- 
tlona  (lt»)  and  (lOn)  In  nut  dlrpctly  obaorv- 
ubif  Itn  rh!vn«lnn  value  over  tlinP,  howrvpr, 
(an  \io  npproxlmutPd  Hince  In  the  •l««ctrl- 
ciil  \Uimie«  liiduntry  thrre  in  little  InoenMv* 
to  •  laci'l  major  projectn  once  nurtrd  beciumf 
of  the  fivvdruhlr  long-trrin  oullo  ik  and  the 
high  cnf,t  of  ciinrollntlnn,  we  mity  i\«.tvtine 
that  {PS)<'''  Is  equal  to  the  nrtvinl  amotiiit 
of  capnclty  In  year  t  *  i,  Si.,  Then,  on  the 
basis  of  eqvu\tlon  ( 19) ,  we  obtain: 

(21) 
(PS)(''-S.M---P'  i(S  P)i. 
Tills  equation  can  be  rewritten  as  follows: 

(22) 
(S.'P)  i  =  S<.,  'P'  1- 
In  other  words,  the  optimum  rate  of  utiliza- 
tion In  any  given  year  may  be  measured  by 
the  ratio  of  actual  capacity  a  year  later  to 
output  lagged  2  years  behind  capacity.  The 
lag  reflects,  of  course,  the  Interval  between 
Investment  decisi.jns  and  the  capacity  gen- 
erated thereby.  Since  S..,.  and  hence  the 
ratio  Si-i/Pi-,  Is  not  known  In  year  t,  it  will 
be  replaced  In  the  statistical  analysis  by  the 
latest  known  ratio.  Si  i  Pi  ,.  Because  gen- 
erating capacity  was  utilized  with  Increasing 
intensity  over  the  period  under  considera- 
tion, this  ratio  exhibited  a  declining  trend. 
While  there  were  occasional  revers.ils  i:i  ti.e 
direction  of  the  ratio,  these  mu^t  be  reg.irded 
as  related  chiefly  to  cyclical  changes  m  de- 
mand and  reflecting,  therefore,  temporary  ex- 
cess capacity.  It  thus  appears  that  the  trend 
value  of  {S/P)i  in  any  given  year  t  can  be 
approximated  best  by  the  lowest  previous 
ratio  of  capacity  to  lagged  output,  which  we 
will  denote  by  (Si-i/Pt- o^. 

Substituting   this  term   In   equation    (22) 
we  have:  '^ 


""  It  should  be  noted  that  the  two  terms 
of  equation  (18)  are  not  quite  symmetrical. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  first  meas- 
ures expenditures  on  projects  carried  over 
from  the  previous  year  whereas  the  second 
measures  spending  on  projects  started  In 
year  t,  part  of  which  may  be  completed  with- 
in year  t. 


'^  In  this  formulation,  the  sernnd  term  of 
equation  (18)  Is  allowed  to  assume  negative 
as  well  as  positive  values.  In  contrast  with 
the  first  term  which  Is  allowed  to  assume 
only  positive  or  zero  values.  This  asymmetry 
is  Justified  by  the  considerations  m.entloned 
in  footnote  30  and  by  the  additional  assump- 
tion that  only  major  expan.'-ltm  projects  typi- 
cally Involve  a  long  g^stiitlon  period.  A 
negative  value  for  the  second  term  Indlirit^s. 
of  course,  excess  capacity  In  year  t  which 
may  be  expected  to  e.\ert  a  depressing  In- 
fluence on  ca;)ltal  outlays,  tending  to  reduce 
expenditures  below  the  level  required  to 
maintain  capacity  Intact.  It  may  be  argued 
that  we  are  not  going  far  enough  In  recogniz- 
ing the  asymmetrical  Influence  of  undcrca- 
paclty  as  against  overcapacity  on  Investment 
expenditures.  Positive  and  negative  values 
of  the  second  variable  of  equation  (18)  may 
well  have  a  different  quantitative  effect,  and 
one  should,  therefore,  estimate  two  separate 
coefficients,  one  for  positive  and  one  for  n^-g- 
atlve  values.  Whatever  the  theoretical  merits 
of  this  argument,  the  number  of  years  In 
which  the  second  term  of  (18)  Is  negative 
Is  so  small  In  the  period  under  observation 
that  it  would  be  Impossible  to  secure  a  re- 
liable estimate  of  the  appropriate  coefficient. 
Furthermore,  the  asymmetrical  effect  on 
investment  of  undercapaclty  versus  over- 
capacity Is  already  recognized  In  our  f>rmu!a- 
tlon  through  the  definition  (19a). 

**  We  might  also  have  measured  (S'P)i  In 
terms  (Si/Pi)'.  the  ratio  of  cnpaclty  to  out- 
put of  the  same  year  If  our  model  Is  sub- 
stantially correct,  however,  the  measure  we 
have  proposed  should  be  more  reliable,  since, 
In  contrast  with  the  suggested  alternative.  It 
should  not  be  significantly  distorted  by  un- 
foreseen short-run  variations  in  demand. 
An  examination  of  the  data  reveals  consider- 
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(23) 

(S/Pi.     I. v.-,/P«  ••)'•. 

iQUftlion    (33)    rt'prriirntH  the  buitc  rptattnn 

Vt  hive   nurd    In    I'MtiniuiInu    tho   opllnuun 

MnOttftt  of  capiuity  p<M  unit  of  output  " 

Xn  Addition  to  thr  brachial  liicrritfir  In  tlio 
OPtUnVnt  iiiir  ol  \iliU/.atlon  of  ra|>iH;liN  lui- 
Other  f tutor  that  (ipjiratu  to  conttlliutr  to 
the  downward  trrnd  In  cupnai  (Utla\R  in 
,  ,M  Mil  al  utllltirn  U  «  Ktadtuil  drcliiu-  In  thr 
,.i,  .if  plant  t.<i  niulprTicnt  rxj^-ndlt  urrfi 
which  p)e\  ailed  throuKli  inoht  of  thr  prrlod 
Studied  ThlK  dcriinr  nniy  br  uttrltnU/'d  to 
two  major  raUNOH  In  the  1921)8  whrn  thr 
industry  wa.**  new  and  looking  forward  lo  an 
almost  unlunltrd  expansion,  utilities  t<>nded 
to  build  n  great  deal  of  ba^lc  plant  capacity 
in  excess  of  immediate  necd.s  As  a  ref-vilt, 
although  additions  to  plant  facilities  contin- 
ued In  subsequent  years,  relatively  larger 
amounts  were  spent  on  equipment  than  on 
plant.  It  was  not  until  1940  and  1941,  when 
the  production  of  energy  rose  substantially 
above  the  1929  level,  that  plant  expenditures 
began  once  more  to  gain  In  relation  to  those 
on  equipment  Another  cause  of  the  down- 
ward trend  was  found  in  the  greater  lon- 
gevity of  plant  as  compared  with  equipment. 
a  factor  of  significance  m  the  early  stages 
of  an  industry's  development  when  expendi- 
tures for  replacement  are  concentrated 
mainly  on  equipment. 

In  order  to  take  Into  account  this  last  fac- 
tor we  shall  Incorporate  In  our  equation  the 
ratio  of  plant  to  equipment  expenditures 
(both  measured  In  constant  dollars); 
namely 

if  B'I'/C)  1^ 

After  the  further  Inclusion  of  the  profit 
variable  (II  A  i  i.  whcjse  Importance  was  sug- 
gested in  previous  sections,  and  with  sub- 
stitutions from  (19).  (19a).  and  (23).  our 
equation  becomes: 

(I/A)i-ac  +  <h[Pt.ASi-i/P*-t)'--St.i] 

+  a,[  (P<-i-P<-i)  (S.-j,/Pi-s) '^1 

(24) 

+  atir/B/I'/C]t  +  (U(n/A)i  +  Vt 

where  Vi  Is  a  random  term 

When    the   hypothesis    expressed    In    (24), 

an  alternative  to  that  in  equation   (10).  is 

tested,  the  outcome  is  as  follows: 

(//A)  I-  -300+.205[(P.  i-Pi-j)(S.-,/Pi^)'^] 

(  ±  .045 ) 

-t-.281[P.-s(S.-i/P«-,)''-S.-i] 

(±132) 

(25) 

-l-4.18[/''/B//«/Cl.  +  .441(II/A). 

(±.98)  (±422) 

JI=.936     S  =  43.0     if  =  1.98 

where  the  starts  and  completions  variables 

are   measured   In    10.000   kilowatts    and    the 


ably  less  pronounced  short-run  fluctuations 
around  the  falling  trend  of  (S>-,'P'  f^  than 
around  that  of  (S<  'Po'-,  thus  confirming  our 
expectations. 

"Some  further  adjustment  of  datA  was 
necessary  for  part  of  the  decade  of  the 
1930's.  Because  of  the  depres.sed  condi- 
tions ai^d  the  resulting  widespread  unin- 
tentional excess  capacity,  during  this  period 
(Si-,/P'-r)'  tends  to  overestimate  the  desir- 
able amount  of  capacity  per  unit  of  output 
and  therefore  cannot  be  used  as  a  direct 
measure  of  {S^P)i.  Accordingly,  from  1932 
to  1940,  {S  P)i  was  approximated  by  inter- 
polating linearly  between  the  values  of 
(Si-i/Pt-:,)'-  In  1931  and  1939  and  extrap- 
olating to  1940.  These  adjustments,  how- 
ever, do  not  affect  the  basic  logic  of  our 
approach. 

»*  The  value  of  this  ratio  Is  generally  not 
known  at  the  beginning  of  year  t.  Since  the 
ratio  changes  very  gradually  over  time,  one 
can  utilize  for  forecasting  purposes,  as  a 
good  first  approximation,  the  actual  ratio  of 
the  previous  year. 


ratio  of  plant   to  Miviipinrnl  rxjirniiit  uirr  in 
rxprt«Mird  m  )>rr('rntaii«<» 

Colinltlrrlnn  thr  nntkirr  of  tlir  nppti^in  a- 
tsonn  imulr  in  thr  procrwi  vil  rrioi  inii.at  ion  nl 
fHuatlon  (10  I,  tllMir  result*  iippmt  t(ii;lr 
I-..1I  I'.Iai'ioi  N  and  atr  lii  nuri'rn>rnt  Vkllti  i  ut 
MippoKiiion  tlial  thr  timr  trmtl  in  rijuuii.  n 
ill'  rrflr(  t«  prlnmrlly  thr  two  fmin'  wr 
l.iwi-  rxpUcltly  rrcogniRod  m   i  a*  i , 

»XtHM"ol  AlIoN    M.nilt 

\  (;n:r,  trM  of  thr  rrllabllliy  ol  .ur  vi>.\.\\/< 
Is  pl'iVaU'fl  I'V  ;i  I  IsecK  on  tlir  prPilirtlllK  .it)li- 
;;V  of  (MUl.i!  i.iiiH  iH'i  and  i  as  :  lUllKltlr  thr 
f..  n;p,<-     \.i'2(i  4  1 

In  thr  ycatu  preceding  1020  udrq.i.vtr  in- 
formation Is  nva;;iit)le  only  for  li':^4  and 
1925  In  the  t.ible  below  iictu.o  v,'i.\ie.'  of 
Investment  >  (lefi.acU  i  for  these  2  years  are 
compivred  with  the  values  calculated  by 
extrapolating  our  regression  equations 
Table  1. — Actual  and  computed  erpcnditure 

on  plant  and  ecjuipment.  deflated.  1924  and 

1925 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 

1924     1925 

Actual --   426       397 

0-)mputed:    Equation    (10). 447       40C 

Computed     Equation    (25) 437       416 

It  is  apparent  that  the  results  of  this  test 
are  quite  favorable.  For  both  equations  the 
computed  values  are  close  to  the  actual  ex- 
perience both  m  terms  of  level  and  of  year- 
to-year  movements. 

In  attempting  to  carry  out  a  similar  test 
for  years  after  1941.  several  difficulties  arise. 
For  obvious  reasons  one  cannot  make  use 
of  the  war  years  1942-45.  But  even  the 
years  immediately  following  the  war  could 
not  provide  a  satisfactory  basis  for  a  test, 
as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  at  least 
up  to  1950,  investment  behavior  was  seri- 
ously disrupted  by  transitory  conditions,  re- 
flecting the  aftermath  of  the  war  and  the 
effect  of  the  Korean  hostilities  Tliere  is. 
In  particular,  considerable  evidence  to  sug- 
gest that  throxighout  the  above-mentioned 
years  the  electric  power  Industry  was  unable 
to  grow  fast  enough  to  bring  capacity  to 
desired  levels,  because  of  actual  limitations 
on  the  supply  of  materials  and  equipment 
and  probably  also  because  of  limit<itlons  on 
the  rate  at  which  firms  can  afford  to  grow. 
A  meaningful  extrapolation  test  can.  there- 
fore, be  carried  out  at  best  beginning  with 
1951  and  ending  with  1955,  the  last  year 
for  which  the  reqvured  sUtistical  informa- 
tion is  presently  available.  Such  a  test  Is 
clearly  a  severe  one  since  it  Involves  extrapo- 
lating 10  to  15  years  beyond  the  period  un- 
derlying our  equations. 

An  extrapolation  over  an  interval  of  time 
as  long  as  this  raises  serious  questions  par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  equation  (10) 
because'  of  the  negative  time  trend  appear- 
ing in  it.  From  the  previous  an.alysls  we 
have  seen  that  this  trend  reflects  in  part  a 
gradual  Increase  In  the  efficiency  with  which 
capacitv  was  being  utilized  during  the  pe- 
riod of"  observation  This  trend  appears  to 
have  considerably  subsided  if  not  altogether 
ceased  In  recent"  years,  the  major  opportu- 
nities for  more  efficient  utilization  consist- 
ent with  present  technology  having  been 
largelv  tapped.  The  negative  trend  refiect.s 
also  a"  gradual  decline  in  the  ratio  of  plant 
to  equipment  expenditures,  occurring 
through  most  of  the  interwar  period.  Un- 
fortunatelv,  there  exist  no  reliable  estimates 
of  the  breakdown  of  total  Investment  ex- 
penditures into  plant  and  equipment  for 
recent  years,  but  there  are  indications  that 
the  declining  trend  In  this  ratio  has  actually 
been  reversed  in  the  course  of  the  major 
expansion  program  of  the  postwar  period. 

Thus,  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  ex- 
trapolating the  negative  time  trend  of 
equation  (10),  at  least  for  the  1950's.  Jxist 
how  far  df  at  all)  the  trend  should  be  ex- 
Uapolated  beyond  1941  Is  an  issue  which  can- 


not br  piT(  uely  urtllfd  U  in  woftlty  uf  note, 
.■.owr\r!  that  thr  iMmwrr  to  lhl»  quealion 
aliri  t«  only  tlir  Irspl  of  \ht>  '  cotnpulril 
Miir*  tu.il  not  thr  ilireUloii  of  n»  yrt.ny 
ni''\(-inrnii>  Jlrncr  rvrn  in  thr  absrt.ir  of 
a  piriifcf  al.Bvkrl  wr  tai,  mill  tr»l  tow  wsU 
cn.u.tion  10  ai'iouiils  for  tl.r  \eai'.'  \  oaf 
in..Nen\rlit  u',  in\rntlnrnt  In  rrrr:.t  \rar», 
Alt  Mill, nii;\  in  tatilr  J  brlow  iw*  m'.^  of 
lotnpulril  \a;uen  air  prrMpntrd  for  rtpiallon 
\o  ulitiiineil  rroiirv  tivrly  by  rxirapoh.t  inj. 
HI, (I  not  <  xitapolatmn  tlir  time  ttrnd  bt» 
yonil  tlir  priioU  of  oljsers  at  Ion 
rMJLl  2,— Arfufl,'  O'ld  romputrd  rrpr^dM  \i<-f» 
on    plant    and    rqntpmrrif,    dr.lntrd,    }i':>l- 
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tin  tnllllon;  ofdollsni) 


Actual 

Computed:  Equation 
(lOi,  time  trend 
fxtraiwlated 

Computed:  Equation 
(10>,  time  trend  not 
extra  polateil 

Computed:  Equation 
'■^) ■ 


1B61 

1B63 

1063 

1064 

4«4 

SSI 

87« 

sss 

270 

S18 

284 

295 

490 

6S2 

530 

672 

445 

S53 

597 

fi«3 

IftSS 


614 

213 

611 
488 


It  Is  apparent  that  a  mechanical  extrapo- 
lation of   the  time  trend   yields  rather   poor 
results:    the    computed    values    consistently 
underestimate  investment  with  the  discrep- 
ancy   showing    a    systematic    Increase    from 
year  to  year.     When,  however,  the  time  trend 
Is  not  extrapolated,  the  results  are  consider- 
ably Improved.     As  noted   above,  the   actual 
level  around  which  the  computed  values  fluc- 
tuate Is  not  too  Important  In  this  connec- 
tion.    However,    the    fact    that,    except    for 
the  minor  dip  in  1953.  the  year-to-year  move- 
ments  correspond   fairly  closely   to   those   of 
actual    investment    Is    of    some    significance. 
It    suggests    that,    while    the    negative    time 
trend  is  no  longer  operating,  the  basic  mech- 
anism embodied  in  hypothesis  dOi  still  pro- 
vides a  reasonably  gocxl   explanation  of  the 
forces  making  for  fluctuations  in  investment. 
This  conclusion  is  supported  by  the  results 
of  the  extrapolation  test  for  equation   (25). 
given  In  the  last  row  of  the  table.     For  the 
purpose  of  this  test.  In  estimating  the  de- 
sired ratio  of  capacity  to  output  through  the 
lowest  previous  ratio  (S.-,/Pi-.) ' .  years  pre- 
ceding  1949   were   disregarded.      This   proce- 
dure was  dictated  by  the  conslderaUon  that 
some  of  the  extremely  low  ratios  observed  In 
the  war  years  and  the  early  postwar  period 
reflected  "the  inability  of  the  industry  to  ex- 
pand   capacity    as    rapidly    as    demand    was 
growing;  ^   their   use   therefore,   would    seri- 
ously underestimate  the  desired  ratio.    As  a 
matter  of  fact,  since  1949  the  ratio  has  never 
fallen  again  to  the  low  levels  prevailing  in 
some  of  the  postwar  years*     Another  diffi- 
culty that  had  to  be  faced  in  extrapolating 


«The  Inability  of  the  Industry  to  expand 
its  capacity  Is  Indicated,  for  Instance,  by  the 
sharp  decline  in  the  margin  cf  reserve  ca- 
pacity in  the  wartim.e  and  early  postwar  years. 
Onlyby  about  1953  did  the  margin  rise  again 
to  levels  considered  adequate  to  insure  an 
uninterrupted  flow  of  electrical  energy. 

»It  Is  possible  that  the  ratio  remained 
somewhat  abnormally  low  even  after  1949— 
possiblv  as  late  as  1953.  Beyond  1953  this 
phenomenon  is  unlikely  to  have  been  sig- 
nificant, as  suggested  by  various  considera- 
tions such  as  the  abatement  of  investment 
outlays  in  1954  and  1955  To  the  extent 
that  (S(-i,/P'-:  •'^  underestimates  the  desired 
ratio  of  capacitv  to  output,  the  figures 
shown  In  the  last"  row  of  the  table  would  be 
unduly  low.  However,  the  error  from  this 
source  cannot  be  substantial,  since,  between 
1949  and  1955  the  ratio  (S.  Pi-.,)  fluctuated 
within  very  narrow  limits.  Measured  In 
kilowatts  per  1,000-kllowatt  hours  of  out- 
put, the  ratio  has  a  lowest  value  of  0.236  In 
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(25)  Is  the  absence  of  reliable  estimates  on 
the  breakdown  of  total  investment  outlays 
Into  plant  and  equipment,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made  earlier.  Lacking  precise 
Information,  the  extrapolation  had  to  be 
based  on  an  admitted  crude  estimate  of  the 
average  value  of  the  ratio  In  the  relevant 
years,  a  fact  that  reduces  somewhat  the  con- 
clusiveness of  our  test.*^  Even  if  one  keeps 
this  qualification  In  mind,  the  results  of  the 
extrapolation  teat  appear  rather  favorable. 
Considering  the  standard  error  of  estimate 
of  equation  { 25 ) ,  there  seems  to  be  no 
gro\md  for  rejecting  the  hypothesis  that 
the  equation  fits  the  recent  postwar  expe- 
rience at  least  as  well  as  It  fitted  the  period 
of  observation. 

SUMMARY     AND     CONCLUSIONS 

In  this  study  we  have  developed  and  tested 
a  model  which  appears  to  provide  an  ac- 
ceptable explanation  of  Investment  decisions 
In  the  electric  power  Industry.  The  main 
hypothesis  of  our  model  Is  that  Investment 
outlays  are  primarily  determined  by  the  rela- 
tion between  the  demand  for  electricity  and 
the  amount  of  capacity  required  to  satisfy 
this  demand  economically.  This  hypothesis, 
needless  to  lay,  Is  nothing  else  but  the 
familiar  acceleration  principle.  If  properly 
understood,  this  "prtnclpla"  Is.  of  course,  a 
brond  concept  which  cannot  be  applied  me- 
chnntcally,  n«  has  sometimes  bren  done  in 
the  put.  In  the  present  study  the  accelsra- 
tton  principle  was  adnptod  to  our  speclHo 
needs  by  tilclnt{  Into  account  i\  number  of 
characteristics  peculiar  to  the  Industry 
studied. 

Of  primary  relevance  among  these  charac- 
teristics are  (a)  the  long  planning  and  gesta- 
tion period  for  Investment;  (b)  the  presence 
and  quantitative  Importance  of  indivisibili- 
ties in  fixed  assets:  (C)  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  demand  for  electrical  energy;  (di  the 
Impossibility  of  storing  the  product;  and  last 
but  not  least  (e)  the  Influence  of  Institu- 
tional factors  resulting  from  public  regu- 
lation of  the  Industry. 

The  first  of  these  characteristics  gives  rise 
to  a  relatively  long  lag  between  capital 
spending  and  Its  principal  determinants  In 
our  model  and  causes  year-to-year  fiuctu- 
atlons   In    Investment   to   be   Influenced  not 


1953  as  against  a  peak  value  of  0.246  In  1954, 
a  fluctuation  of  only  about  4  percent.  See 
also  footnote  37. 

^  After  extensive,  though  not  very  con- 
clusive, consuitations  with  experts  and  in- 
dustry sources,  the  ratio  of  plant  to  equip- 
ment expenditure  was  estimated  at  100  per- 
cent. This  ftgure  is  roughly  the  same  as  the 
average  value  of  the  ratio  In  the  period  1926- 
29  (namely  98  percent)  In  the  course  of 
which  the  Industry  underwent  an  expansion 
of  dimension  connparable  to  the  postwar  one. 
It  is  possible  that  the  chosen  figure  Is  some- 
what on  the  high  side,  which  would  tend  to 
Impart  an  upward  bias  to  the  computed 
values  shown  In  the  last  row  of  table  2. 
This  bias  Is,  however,  unlikely  to  be  too 
serious  especially  since  it  is  in  the  direction 
opposite  to  the  possible  bias  arising  from  the 
factors  dlscused  in  footnote  35.  As  a  check, 
the  figures  of  the  last  row  of  table  2  were 
recomputed,  assuming  for  the  ratio  of  plant 
to  equipment  expenditure  a  value  of  90  per- 
cent, and  for  the  desired  ratio  of  capacity  to 
output  a  value  of  0  245  which  is  the  actual 
value  of  Si  Pi-,  In  1955.  The  following  re- 
sults are  obtained  for  the  years  1951  to  1955 
respectively:  424,  535,  590,  609,  539.  These 
figures  do  not  agree  with  actual  Investment 
quite  as  clcseiy  as  those  obtained  in  table 
2;  the  average  absolute  error  Is  somewhat 
higher  i  25  instead  of  15)  and  the  1953  turn- 
ing point  is  missed  by  1  year.  However, 
the  differences  are  not  too  great,  and  the 
at  Is  actually  improved  in  2  years  out  of  5. 
Furthermore,  the  average  absolute  error  of 
25  still  compares  favorably  with  a  standard 
error  of  estimate  of  40. 


only  by  the  rate  of  change  of  demand  ( as  in 
the  classical  interpretation  of  the  accelera- 
tion principle)  but  also  by  tlie  change  In 
the  rate  of  change.  The  next  three  charac- 
teristics, in  conjunction  with  the  first,  make 
It  advantageous  for  utilities  to  plan  their  In- 
vestments so  as  to  provide  a  normal  margin 
of  spare  capacity  over  and  above  the  capacity 
required  to  meet  Immediate  needs;  this  mar- 
gin In  turn  makes  It  possible  to  t.ike  care  of 
the  growth  of  demand  which  may,  and 
normally  does,  occur  during  ihc  long  gesta- 
tion period. 

Over  the  years  studied,  we  have  also  found 
a  marked  downward  trend  In  the  relation 
between  investments  and  changes  In  de- 
mand. This  trend  appears  to  reflect  primar- 
ily a  gradually  more  effective  utillz;itlon  of 
capacity,  technological  progress  including, 
probably,  Improved  marketing  tecnniquesi, 
end  a  relative  decrease  in  plant  as  compared 
with  equipment  expenditures.  The  latter 
development  Is  likely  to  be  an  Important 
feature  of  capital-intensive  Industries  as 
they  reach  a  more  mature  stage  In  their 
growth.  In  th  •  electric  power  Industry,  how- 
ever, this  phcnnmenon  reflected  also  the 
overcxpanslnn  of  plant  In  the  I920's.  Two 
alternative  fnrmu'atlnni  of  Dur  bislc  hypoth- 
esis have  been  advanced  to  cl^pcrlbff  this 
downward  trend.  In  the  firft.  cjnboOicd  in 
equation  (lOi,  we  have  introduced  tlip  lime 
viirlabln  to  rcproecnl  lhl»  trend  Th '  equa- 
tion wns  fuund  to  glvo  very  miiutactury  ro 
(;ull«  In  the  jM-rUKl  uf  nbrmrvutlun  and  wn 
modl:ilcly  iiflghburlng  yciim.  It  w  i*  ..:>., 
found  to  nocuvinl  rather  v.  ell  fur  yoar-t  ;i  .i: 
varlatloni  in  invt^imt'iit,  in  the  long-run  (X- 
trupoluiiunH  whc!^  u  proper  Adjustment  is 
made  fur  changes  In  the  behavior  of  the  fac- 
tors underlying  tlie  time  trend  In  the  eec- 
ond  formulation —equation  (25) — we  have 
attempted  to  meature  directly  the  factors  for 
which  the  time  variable  was  supposed  to  be 
r  proxy.  In  spite  of  the  crude  nature  of  our 
measures  the  results  were  again  quite  satis- 
factory for  the  period  of  observation,  fur- 
thermore, the  model  apparently  stood  the 
test  of  extrapolation  to  the  postwar  years 
well  enough  to  suggest  that  Its  explanatory 
value  is  not  merely  hl.storlcal. 

The  acceleration  principle  Is  also  some- 
v.hat  modified  by  the  Influence  of  profits — 
probably  as  a  source  of  funds  and  a  meas- 
ure of  the  shortrun  business  outlook.  This 
irifiu:;nce  Is,  however,  not  very  pronounced; 
1*.  manifests  Itself  not  In  the  planning  but 
in  the  realization  phase  of  the  investment 
f  roce.-s.  tending  to  stimulate  capital  expend- 
l:ures  in  prosperity  and  retard  them  In  de- 
pression. One  may  conjecture  that  the  far 
greater  role  played  by  the  accelerator  mech- 
anism as  against  profits  in  explaining  Invest- 
ment behavior  In  the  electric  utilities  in- 
dustry reflects  partly  the  Institutional  con- 
ditions under  which  firms  operate — their  ob- 
ligation to  meet  the  demand  In  the  geograph- 
ical regions  In  which  they  have  a  franchise 
and  the  customary  support  of  their  capltall- 
z:iticn  by  the  regulatory  bodies  whenever 
"legitimate"  capital  outlays  are  made.  It 
T»ould,  therefore,  be  hazardous  to  extend  our 
findings  to  industries  having  characteristics 
s.millar  to  those  of  the  electric  power  in- 
dustry but  which  are  not  in  a  sheltered  po- 
s.tion. 

On  the  basis  of  our  statistical  analysis,  we 
ciinnot  reach  a  definite  conclusion  concerning 
the  influence  of  interest  rates  on  investment; 
however,  the  evidence  ctrongly  suggests  that 
even  in  this  Industry,  where  fixed  assets  are 
ol  great  longevity,  the  cost  of  borrowed  funds 
WIS  not  an  Important  factor.  In  general, 
ccst  considerations  appeared  to  play  a  minor 
role  in  the  decisions  of  the  utilities — a  find- 
ing which  may  again  reflect  the  way  the 
"fair  return  on  the  fair  value"  principle  is 
applied  In  the  industry, 

APPENDIX — SYMBOLS  AND  SOTTECIS  OT  DATA 

/-=  gross  plant  and  equipment  expenditures 
by    privately   owned   electric  utilities   meas- 


ured in  millions  of  current  dollars.  George 
Terborgh.  "Estimated  Expenditures  for  New 
Durable  Goods,  1919-38,"  Federal  Reserve 
Bulletin,  September  1939,  732.  for  1924-38. 
J.  B.  Epstein,  "Electric  Power  Output  and 
Investment."  Survey  of  Current  Business, 
May  1949,  23,  for  1937-41,  Statistical  Bul- 
letin, 1955.  Edison  Electric  Institute,  65,  for 
1951-55. 

/^  gross  plant  expenditures  by  privately 
owned  electric  utilities,  measured  In  millions 
of  current  dollars.  George  Terborgh,  "Esti- 
mated Exprnditures  f'  r  New  Durable  Goods, 
1919-38.  '  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  Sep- 
tember 1939,  732.  for  1926  36  J  B  Epstein. 
"Electric  Power  Output  and  Investment." 
Survey  of  Current  Business.  May  1949.  23, 
for  1937  41  For  1039,  1940,  1941.  the  esti- 
mates ai-e  obi. lined  by  splitting  Epstein's  ag- 
gregates Into  plant  and  equipment,  on  the 
basis  of  ratios  of  plant-to-equipment  ex- 
penditures given  by  F  Dirk.-?  In  "D\irable 
Goods  Expenditures  in  1941 ,"  Federal  Reserve 
Bulletin.  April  1942   317 

/"  =  gross  equipment  expenditures  by 
privately  nwiied  electric  ulilltle.'*,  mea.'^urcd 
in  millions  of  current  dollars  George  Ter- 
borgh, "E«tlm  ifcd  Expenditure*!  ff)r  New  Dur- 
able Ooodfl.  ItlO  3fl,  Federal  Rererve  Bul- 
letin, September  1930,  733  for  1930  3n  J  B, 
Epstein,  "Electric  Power  Outjnit  and  Invest- 
ment." Survey  of  Curretit  nuslne»>«  May  1049, 
23.  for  1937  41  F>r  1930,  1040,  1041,  the 
1- tiiti  itfd  nr»»  oblaltiPd  by  uplllting  Epfiteln's 
t.'i'"  k?  I'es  in'  >  p!:'.nt  and  rqulpnirnt,  on  the 
'^:.-.i  'if  rutlfid  of  plant  to-eqiilpment  cx- 
;,.  ■MlMiirrn  fflven  by  K  Dirks,  In  "Durable 
(;  <!•  KxpfMdituroN  in  1041,"  Kedrral  Reserve 
Lj^.:i'  ;!!i   .^:>-•.l  ii42  ,?17 

Ai-  'A>v,\\  electric  light  and  power  construc- 
tion and  equipment  co-t  Index,  1011:100, 
Engineering  News-Record,  April  22,  1943, 
100.  for  1924  41.  Statistical  Bulletin.  1065, 
Edison  Electric  In<itltute,  69,  for  1951  55. 
These  data  are  ghen  by  region  The  separate 
indexes  are  combined  Into  a  US  index  by 
forming  a  welirhted  sum  of  tlie  regional  esti- 
mates with  the  weights  proportional  to  re- 
gional population  estimates  from  the  nearest 
census.  The  Index  is  published  for  Jan- 
uary and  July  of  each  year.  An  annual  in- 
dex Is  computed  from  a  weighted  sum  of 
beginning  of  year,  middle  of  year,  and  end 
of  year  figures.  The  weights  are  0  25,  0  50, 
and  0  25  respectively. 

B  =  electrlc  light  and  powerplant  construc- 
tion cost  Index,   1911:1.00.     Source:    Ibid. 

C  =  electrlc  light  and  power  equipment  cost 
index,  1911    1.00,     Source:    Ibid. 

II' =  electric  utility  companies'  net  Income 
and  Interest  payments,  in  mlllirns  of  dollars. 
Statistical  Bulletin,  1942.  Edl.^on  Electric  In- 
stitute, 39.  Statistical  Bulletin.  1955,  EdUon 
Electric  Institute.  57.  for  1951-55. 

11  =  electric  utility  companies'  net  Income 
and  depreciation.  In  millions  of  dollars. 
Same  source  as  II',  for  192G-41.  Statistical 
Bulletin.  1955.  Edison  Electric  Institute.  57. 
for  1951   55. 

r  =  yield  averages  on  newly  Issued  light. 
power,  gas  bonds.  Moody's  Utilities.  1947, 
p.  aS. 

P  =  output  of  electrical  energy  by  private 
companies,  in  millions  of  kilowatt-hours. 
Statistical  Bulletin.  1942.  Edison  Electric  In- 
stitute. 10,  for  1924-41.  Statistical  Bulletin. 
1955,  Edison  Electric  Institute,  14,  for  1941- 
55. 

S  =  generating  capacity  of  electric  utility 
companies,  in  thousands  of  kilowatts.  Sta- 
tistical Bulletin,  1942.  Edison  Electric  Insti- 
tute, 5.  for  1924  41.  Statistical  Bulletin,  1955. 
Edison  Electric  Institute,  6,  for    1951-55. 

W  =  average  hourly  earnings  In  the  electric 
power  Industry,  In  cents.  Economic  Alma- 
nac, 1941-42,306. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  addition,  a  very 
careful  study  of  the  telephone  industry, 
which  is  another  vital  part  of  the  utility 
segment  of  the  industry  that  is  included 
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in  the  bill,  was  made  by  an  economist 
named  Paul  Clark  :n  1953  in  a  vcrj-  fine 
series  of  studies  of  the  American  econ- 
omy by  Vasily  Leonueff.  The  study  by 
Mr  Clark  also  concludes  that  m  the 
I'  Icphone  industry  the  investment  credit 
incentive  would  have  very  little  effect. 

Mr.  Clark  concluded  that  there  are 
particular  reasons  why  investment  in  the 
telephone  industry  is  primarily  depend- 
ent en  drmand  not  cost.  If  this  is  true 
the  inve.-tment  credit  could  not  iiicrease 
invc5tment  becau-e  the  inve.<=tincnt 
credit  can  only  work  through  reducing 
tax  cost.  The  reasons  given  by  Clark 
for  telephone  investment  depending  on 
demand,  not  cost,  are  as  follows: 

First.  Its  productive  process  Is  heavily 
capltal-lntentive,  with  little  scope  for  sub- 
sUtutlon  of  other  inputs,  and  Its  product 
cannot  be  produced  for  inventory  This 
means  tbat  investment  declslonis  are  dom- 
inated by  eesentlally  rigid  technological  re- 
UUonahip*.  Second,  the  demand  for  ule- 
phon*  MTTtoe  hM  rlacn  steedtly  and  rapidly 
throuftioiit  the  hli-torT  "f  thr  industry  so 
that  inv(-«tnirr;t  drul.-ned  to  exi'snd  ca- 
pacitT  h«»  bulk'd  \nrvr  in  the  inv«-»tmer.l 
program  tc  hnol<.'>c«l  impr  vrmenu  hsve 
bwa  lulro<l,jCf»d  prim.'iriiy  as  «',irriiniive 
trchnlfiu'i"  f  >r  exc-inmor.  snd  il  ^l»^  been 
e'ur.nip  il  i  build  ahesd  of  d'mind 
Third  the  u  rt.h'wu'  tridu'iry  \t  esurntlnlly 
a  n.  II'  p  '.y  ^^nd  is  8uhi*<t  m  public  utility 
regulslio  1  lis  invMinient  is  littlr  affected 
by  the  reactions  of  uliuojiolutic  rl\aU  and 
must  be  sdrfjuat*-  to  men  dem;ind  ai  com- 
mleeJon-cletermii.ed  prices 

These  favorable  characteristics  homever, 
are  clearly  not  Ilmlt«^  to  the  ttlrrhone  In- 
dustry The  other  public  ut.lltie*  which 
toeethcr  provide  a  significant  fraction  of 
total  Investment  in  our  economy,  are  stml- 
Ur  in  most  of  these  respecte 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
study  b>  Mr  Clark  on  inveftment  in  the 
telephone    industry   l>e   printed   at   this 

point  in  the  Rfcorp. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pruited  in  the  Record, 
as  foUo'vs: 

CHAPTEK      7 — THK     TeLEPHONB      iKOrSTETi      A 
gTUDT   IM  ParVATX  IN-VESTMEWT 

(By  Paul  G    Clark) 

I.    INTRODUCTION 

The  s'.udy  presented  here  Is  an  attempt 
to  test  a  silmple  theory  of  private  insestment, 
called  the  capital-requirements  theory, 
against  -he  investment  practice  In  Uie  tele- 
phone .ndustry  The  theory  has  been 
derived  in  a  form  6Uii;ible  ior  mtegruling 
Invesuntnt  and  disinvestment  in  capital 
equipment  Into  Interindustry  input-output 
analysis.  Tlierefore.  although  the  study  also 
has  more  general  implications,  in  tlie  con- 
text of  thl.s  vtilume  It  is  signiiicant  primarily 
as  an  empirical  Investigation  of  the  validity 
of  a  theriry  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

The  course  of  di.scusslon  will  be  as  follows. 
In  sectlcn  n  the  capital  requirements  theory 
is  developed  as  a  modification  of  the  pure 
acceleration  principle  In  section  III  the 
procedures  currently  followed  In  reaching  In- 
vestment decisions  in  the  Bell  System  are 
outlined  and  the  theory  is  tested  qualita- 
tively against  these  procedures.  In  section 
IV  the  coefficients  of  the  capital-require- 
ments tl  eery  are  calculated  statistically  from 
data  for  the  telephone  Industry,  and  the 
theory  Is  tested  quantltaUvely  by  evaluating 
the  reasonableness  of  the  statistical  results. 
In  sectU  n  V  certain  conclusions  are  drawn 
as  to  the  empirical  validity  of  the  capltai- 
requlrenrents  theory,  and  as  to  its  usefulness 
in  input -output  analysis. 
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H-  THi  CAPrrAi.-M:QnxrMr>TS  tkiobt  or  pki- 

TATS     ENTlSnirNT 

A    TKe  pure  acceleration  pnncipU 
A  disunctive  strand  in  the  theoretical  an- 
alys.s  :f  pnvaie  in\-estment  is  the  accelera- 
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The  essential  as.f.:mption  cf 
the  principle  In  its  pure  form  is  th.\t  the 
firm  must  maintain  for  technological  reasons 
a  fixed  ratio  lietween  its  output  and  Its  st;x-k 
cf  capital  equipment  It  follows  from  this 
assumption  that  the  firm  m.uft  undertike 
chaJiges  In  Its  stock  of  capita!  equipment, 
le,  must  undertake  net  investment  in  ac- 
cordance with  changes  in  Its  output  The 
principle  in  this  pure  form  can  be  stated 
algebraically  as  follows: 

(7.1) 
jri  =  fcOr 

(7.2) 

In  which 

O     -  the  firm's  output  In  time  period  t 
Kt-  the  firm's  stock  of  capital  equipment 
at  the  end  of  the  period. 

^Oi^the  difference  between  the  firm's 
output  In  t  and  lu  output  in  t  —  l. 

^iKi-lhe  dlfierrnce  between  the  firm's 
stock  of  capital  equ;pmrnl  »i  tl>«  end  of  t 
and   U»  Rl.  nk  at   Hit  end  cJ    f      1.  si^d 

k  the  n«r<l  terhnoluglcAl  rat;  >  which  live 
nnii  .  Mf  liined  to  maintain  tM'»eTn  Its  oul- 
pm  III.  1  .1*  »i*Kk  of  capllai  eqvjinun  nt 

l*<.)l;i  i.ie'jrclicfti  couMUrr..tio.i,.  unl  rm- 
pl;icil  lrt.\  ir.v,,.<r  ■  .1  :x  »l  l.:..t  ■  '  <•  pure 
K<r.  .eriUlo!.  pr.  .•  jp.i'  i.->  fl.i')<>l  l-  :r.n,i. 
irnportaJil  qu^liftcaUons  us  a  reaUsuc  ii.mrsr 
t  r  prlvute  In-. ertmcnt 

F.rst.  the  pure  ncor-rratum  prlncii>lc  im- 
plies that  the  li.an  u  ..ijle  U)  adju.'^t  lus  eii»ck 
of  c.ipii.w  efiUipmcni  m£tant»intou.'-,ly  to  in- 
creases in  demand  f  jr  lt«  output,  but  in 
pract.<  e  a  coiisiruction  period  of  fonie  length 
must  u  ually  intervene  iietween  the  decl- 
BU  n  to  purchase  additional  capit  .1  etjuip- 
ment  and  its  actual  mstallaUon  The  lirm 
might  rt.iCt  to  Uie  time  required  lor  o^n- 
st:ucliOn  in  eillier  of  two  ways  by  post- 
poning investment  decisions  until  add.iivinal 
demand  actually  materlalues,  thus  postpon- 
ing Its  abi.ity  adequately  t-o  meet  tlie  de- 
mand until  after  the  construction  period; 
or  by  making  investment  decisions  on  the 
basis  of  Its  expectations  of  what  the  de- 
mand will  be  after  the  construction  {>eriod. 
thus  beginning  the  construction  proce**  in 
advance  of  expected  changes  in  demand. 
The  latter  reaction  is  assumed  in  the  capital- 
requirements  theory. 

Second,  the  pure  acceleration  principle  im- 
plies th.it  the  firm  adjust?  the  capacity  of 
its  stock  of  cp.pital  equipment  precisely  to 
Its  output  but  m  practice  a  margin  of  spare 
cap.icity  is  commoaly  provided  One  reason 
for  maintaining  some  sp  .re  capacity  Is  tliat 
demand  Is  expected  to  fluctuate,  and  that 
the  firm  wishes  to  be  able  to  iiandie  tem- 
porurv  incre.ises  in  demand  without  undue 
delay'  This  motive  is  particularly  strong  in 
cases  in  which  the  essential  assumption  of 
the  pure  acceleration  principle  is  most 
re  ilistic — cases  In  which  the  technological 
rel:itlon  between  capacity  and  cipital  equip- 
ment is  quite  rigid.  Another  reason  for 
maintaining  some  ?pare  capacity  is  that  de- 
mand i.s  exepcted  to  follow  an  upw.ard  secu- 
lar trend,  and  that  there  are  economies  in 
making  a  small  number  of  large  installations 
of  capital  equipment  rather  than  a  large 
number  of  small  Installations  The  signifi- 
cance of  the  marfzrin  of  spare  capacity  de- 
pends, of  course,  on  whether  It  Is  regularly 
varied,  or  Is  kept  at  some  normal  level.  Tlie 
latter  practice  Is  assumed  In  the  capital- 
requirements  theory,  and  means  that  the  ra- 
tio between  the  firm's  output  and  Its  stock 
of  capital  equipment  depends  on  tlie  firm's 
decision  to  maintain  a  normal  margin  of 
spare  capacity,  as  well  as  on  the  techno- 
logical relation  between  capacity  and  capital 
equipment. 


Third  the  pure  arceleratlcn  principle  Is 
perfectly  synimetrtcal  with  respect  to  in- 
creases and  derrea5*s  In  output  but  actuslly 
the  firm  frequently  ts  unable  to  react  In  the 
same  way  to  decreases  m  dem.\nd  for  Its  out- 
put as  to  tncTBaaat.  If  demand  rues  the  firm 
can  usually  expand  its  stock  of  capital 
equipment  as  rr.pidly  as  the  fixed  ratio  to 
output  requires  aith'-irh  at  times  it  may  t>e 
restricted  by  supplv  s  >n.igrs  If  demand 
falls,  on  the  other  h.»:;d  '.he  :  rrr.  r-equently 
cannot  contract  :-'^  suvk  :  p  :  .  equip- 
ment rapidly  e:..  ..c:.  t  n...::.i-i.;.  .>  :  xe<l 
ratio  to  output  .^.:.ct^  .;  t.ii.  .  r.  .  .ly 
as    fast   as  retirement   t>ecause      ;    wr.r  i 

tear  and  obsolescence  permit.s  1  he  :  r:v. 
might,  of  course  simply  junk  the  equipment, 
or  aell  it  at  dl&treee  prlccc.  but  Uiis  uccept- 
ance  of  capital  loes  is  usually  i  ;  »  ..li 
while,  since  the  cost  of  ret.ii :.::>:  .  lU  c.  ;■•..>: 
equlpnient  is  usually  sm.iil  r(:....-.(  t  p.-.^.- 
ble  future  returiis  if  and  wiien  it  tan  l>e 
used  again  If  demand  falls,  therefore  the 
firm  frequently  cannot  make  lu  net  Invest- 
ment as  negative  as  the  pure  acceleration 
principle  asserts,  but  instead  accumulates 
exceee  capacity.  Moreover,  if  demand  then 
riM*.  the  firm  need  not  maUe  any  poeltlrt 
net  Investment  until  this  e xvtb*  cftp;\rity  has 
Bgpln  been  brought  Into  ufte  The  pure  ac- 
cr'.-'  •:  T.  principle  shovild  be  mvKii'ed  to 
t,T»c  ■■i.-.-  .;:ii  of  this  .asvmnirtry  !n  the  r.rmi 
reaction  to  Increases  and  de.  .'c.iM*  ::.  de- 
mand. 

I'ourlh  and  filially,  the  nM.in.rJ  r..;:     tr- 
tv  ^r-.  ').c  rrms  output  muI  it»  Hi^k  of  cpi- 
;  .     r     .  p!nent  Is  ch.i;  »:ed  fr^.m  time  to  time 
by  le.hnological  devel.'pme:.t«     This  quali- 
ficiitlon  doee  not  destroy   the  uscfulneee  of 
the  principle,  proMded  that  the  lech.nulogi- 
cal  changes  are  discontinuous    and  that  the 
ratio  remains  stable  from  one  technological 
chAnge  to  the  next.     This  qualK'.catlon  doee 
suggest  two  mcxllficatlons  in  the  form  of  the 
pr.nclple.  however    (1^    since  a  technological 
change  tvplcal'y  leads  the  firm  to  modify  Its 
pt;rchBses  of  new  capiuil  equipment    but  not 
Irr.med lately  to  scn-p  and  replace  all  Us  ob- 
soes-ent     plai.t      the     principle     should     be 
stilted  In  terms  of  ratios  between  changes  in 
the  firm  8  output  and  chanpes  In   Its  st^.x-its 
of  capital  equipment,  rather  than  in  terms  of 
ratios   between    the   firm's  total   output  and 
It*    total    stocks;    (21    since   a    technoloelcal 
change   directly  afiects  a  particular  type  of 
capital    equipment,   the   principe  should   be 
stated  In  teniis  of  a  set  of  ratios,  one  for  each 
of  the  various  types  of  capital  equipment. 
B     The  rap'.tal-Tequircments   tlicory 
The  acceleration  principle  m  its  pure  form 
is   thus   not   sufficiently   rcalisUc   to  warrant 
ctniidence      If  it  is  modified  to  make  allow- 
ance   for    the    four    qualifications    just    dis- 
cussed, however.  It  can  provide  the  basis  lor 
a   more   realistic,   yet  stUl   simple,  theory  of 
private      investment — the      capital-require- 
ments theory. 

The    first  modification  of   Uie   pure  accel- 
eration   principle    Introduces    the    firm's   ex- 
pectations  of   future   demand       The   firm   is 
ctncelved     to    adjust     lt.s    stock     cf    capital 
ecjulpment  to  the  demand  wh.lch  it  expects 
tc     prevail     after     the     construction     period. 
Algebraically,  equation  (7.  1)   t>ecumes. 
(7,  3) 
Kt.^-kO'i.i 
and  equation  (7.2)  becomes: 
(7.  4) 

in  which 

0'».t  =  the  expected  output  In  the  period 
fj  1.  the  length  of  the  period  is  the  time  re- 
quired for  construction 

Once  the  firm's  demand  expectations  have 
be<'n  Introduced  into  the  theory  however  it 
Is  necessary^  to  find  a  relation  between  these 
subjective  expectations  and  some  measur- 
able objective  variables.  Here  a  variant  of 
Metzler's  expectations  coefficient  may  serve 
as    a    simple    hypothesis.     The    expecUtlons 
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coefficient  Is  defined  as  the  ratio  between  the 
expected  proportional  change  in  output  from 
the  current  period  to  the  next  period,  and 
the  actual  proportional  change  from  the  last 
period  to  the  current  period.  Thus  the  ex- 
pected output  in  the  next  period  equals  the 
output  in  the  current  period,  plus  a  positive 
or  negative  increment  which  depends  upon 
the  expectations  coefficient  and  the  actual 
proportional  change  from  the  last  period 
to  the  current  period.  Algebraically, 
(7.  5) 
t=:0'(.i-0</0</0(  — 0(-i/Ot-i 

(7.  6) 
0'<.i  =  0.[l-i-e(Oi -0<-i   O.-i)] 
in  which 

f  =  the  expectations  coefBclent. 
Note  that  If  the  CDefflclent  is  0.  future  out- 
put is  expected  to  be  the  same  as  current 
output;  Lf  the  coefficient  is  -1,  the  current 
proportional  trend  Is  expected  to  continue; 
if  the  coefficient  is  ~1,  the  current  propor- 
tional trend  Is  expected  to  reverse  itself. 

The  question  may  arise  hew  the  effect  of 
uncertainty  of  the  future  may  be  recognized 
in  this  treatment  of  expectations.  On  the 
assumption  that  a  firm  becomes  less  willing 
to  undertake  Investment  if  the  uncertainty 
surrounding  future  yields  increases,  the 
effect  of  greater  uncertainty  can  be  repre- 
sented by  a  smaller  expectations  coefficient 
for  future  output,  so  that  a  given  Increase 
in  demand  from  the  last  period  to  the  cur- 
rent period  leads  the  firm  to  undertake  less 
net  Investment  than  it  would  If  the  future 
were  more  certain. 

The  second  modification  of  the  pure  accel- 
eration principle  provides  for  a  normal  mar- 
gin of  spare  capacity.  One  fixed  ratio,  or 
capital  coefficient,  depending  on  technologi- 
cal considerations,  is  assumed  to  exist  be- 
tween the  stock  cf  capital  equipment  and 
its  capacity.  Another  fixed  ratio,  or  spare- 
capacity  coefficient,  depending  on  the  firms 
decision  to  maintain  a  normal  margin  of 
epare  capacity,  Is  assumed  to  exist  between 
the  capacity  of  the  capital  equipment  and 
the  output  which  the  firm  expects  to  pro- 
duce. Algebraically,  equation  (7,  3)  is  modi- 
fled  to  read: 

(7.  7) 

(7,  81       " 
and 

C(.i  =  -,0'..:,       .    ■>>! 
in  which  * 

^  =  the  capital  coefficient, 
-yr^the  spare-capacity   coefficient,   and 
Ci.i=the  capacity  of  the  stock  of  capital 
equipment,    defined    In    the    same    uni:s    as 
output. 

Equation   1 7,  4i    is  modified  to  read 
(7.  9) 
,lK-,.i  =  3-,0-:..-K-.=3-,  (0'..i-l'-,C() 

The  third  modification  of  the  pure  accel- 
eration principle  recognizes  the  asymmetry 
between  the  firm's  reaction  to  a  decrease  In 
expected  output  and  its  reaction  to  an  in- 
crease This  is  accomplished  by  assuming 
that  the  firm's  net  investment  cannot  be 
more  negative  than  its  retirement  of  capital 
equipm.ent  because  of  wear  and  tear  and 
obsolescence,  and  that  such  retirement  is 
technologically  determined  as  a  fixed  frac- 
tion of  its  stock  of  capital  equipment.  In 
the  algebraic  statement  equation  (7,  9)  is 
subjected  to  the  limitation  that 

(7,  10) 

AKt.i^  —  Rt,x 

in  which 

—  /?(-■.  =  the  firm's  retirement,  conceived  as 
a  negative  flow. 

It  should  be  noted  that  if  this  limitation 
becomes  operative  in  any  period,  the  firm  will 
be  left  with  a  capacity  relative  to  its  ex- 
p>ected  output  greater  that  that  indicated  by 
the    spare -capacity    coefficient.     If   expected 


output  subsequently  rises,  positive   net   In- 
vestment will  be  undertaken  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  expected  output  exceeds  the  nor- 
miil   fraction    of    capacity   indicated   by   the 
sp.ire  capacity  coefficient.    The  firm's  retire- 
ment in  turn  is  determined  by 
(7,  11) 
—  Rtti  =    ~-pKt 
in  which 

—  0  =  the  retirement  coefficient. 
This  assumption  regarding  retirement  is  a 
simple  one,  subject  to  a  number  of  qualifi- 
cations in  practice.  Retirement  due  to  wear 
and  tear  is  determined  most  rigidly  for  capi- 
tal equipment  with  a  well-defined  service 
life.  Even  with  a  well-defined  service 
life,  however,  retirement  depends  on  the  age 
distribution  of  the  capital  equipment,  and 
on  the  degree  of  past  utilization  of  Its  ca- 
pacity, as  well  as  on  the  current  stock.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  more  durable  the  capi- 
tal equipment  the  more  variable  its  service 
life,  until  some  types,  given  proper  main- 
tenance and  spare-parts  replacement,  are 
esjientially  immortal.  Finally,  retirement 
due  to  obsolescence  depends  in  part  on  the 
firm's  policy  regarding  the  rate  of  introduc- 
tion of  technological  improvements.  Thus  a 
complete  theory  would  have  to  Introduce 
other  variables  affecting  retirement  In  addi- 
tion to  the  stock  of  capital  equipment. 
Nonetheless  in  the  capital-requirements 
theory  a  fixed  retirement  coefficient  has  been 
assumed,  partly  because  retirement  enters 
the  theory  primarily  as  a  limitation  on  nega- 
tive net  Investment,  and  partly  because  It 
seems  worth  while  to  test  the  simple  as- 
sumption before  developing  a  more  complex 
ore. 

The  fourth  modification  of  the  pure  ac- 
celeration principle,  suggested  by  the 
necessity  of  admitting  technological  change 
Into  the  theory,  defines  the  capital  and  spare- 
capacity  coefBcients  as  Incremental  coeffi- 
cients, relating  changes  In  expected  output, 
capacity,  and  capital  stock,  rather  than  as 
aver.xge  coefficients,  relating  total  expected 
output,  capacity,  and  capital  stock.  In  other 
words,  the  capital-requirements  theory  Is 
stated  In  terms  of  equation  (7,  9).  rather 
than  In  terms  of  equations  (7,  7)  and  (7,  8). 
When  a  technological  change  occurs,  the 
firm  Introduces  It  by  modifying  Its  pur- 
chases of  new  capital  equipment  of  the 
various  types;  its  net  Investment  as  deter- 
mined by  equation  (7,  9)  Is  modified  by 
abrupt  changes  In  0  and  y.  The  firm  does 
net  Immediately  scrap  and  replace  all  Its 
obsolescent  equipment,  however;  Its  total 
stock  of  equipment  and  total  capacity  are 
net  determined  Immediately  by  equations 
(7.  7)  and  (7,  8)  using  the  changed  fi  and  y, 
but  only  gradually  as  all  Its  obsolescent 
equipment  is  replaced. 

Tlie  necessity  of  recognizing  technological 
change  suggests  another  modification,  which 
defines  the  capital,  spare-capacity,  and  re- 
tirement coefficients  so  that  they  apply  to 
particular  types  of  capital  equipment,  rather 
than  to  all  types  lumped  together.  Alge- 
braically, all  the  coefficients  and  stocks  (but 
not  expected  output)  In  equations  (7.  9), 
(7,   10),  and   (7,   11)   are  rewritten  to  read: 

(7,  12) 
A.«r«i,i  =  P«',''(0'<.i-l/->''C'-().    A^«(n^--B''i*i 

(7,   13) 
— /J"  (.1  =—?"•«■''« 
in  which  the  superscript 

a  refers  to  a  particular  type  of  capital 
equipment,  and  similar  superscripts  are  used 
for  other  types. 

Here  a  definitional  problem  Is  raised.  If 
the  types  are  defined  narrowly,  as  physically 
identical  units,  then  a  technological  change 
must  be  conceived  as  the  Introduction  of  an 
entirely  new  set  of  coefficients.  If  the  types 
are  defined  broadly,  however,  as  physically 
different  units  performing  a  similar  func- 
tion (Which  requires  that  they  be  measured 
in    terms    of    value),    then   a    technological 


change  can  be  conceived  as  the  alterailun  of 
the  old  set  of  coefficients.  This  broader  defi- 
nition is  adopted  here. 

The  capital-requirements  theory  as  now 
formulated  may  be  summarized  In  the  fol- 
lowing basic  hypotheses,  which  are  to  be 
tested  against  actual  practice  in  the  tele- 
phone Industry:  (1)  Tl:ie  firm's  demand  esti- 
mates depend  via  a  fixed  expectations  co- 
efficient upon  the  recent  trend  of  its  output. 
(2)  The  firm's  net  investment  depends  via 
a  fixed  capital  coefficient  and  a  fixed  spare- 
capacity  coefficient  upon  these  demand  e,sti- 
mates.  (3)  The  firm's  retirement  depends 
via  a  fixed  retirement  coefficient  upon  Its 
present  stock  of  capital  equipment.  The 
second  and  third  h>-potheses  are  conceived 
to  apply  to  each  particular  type  of  capital 
equipment.  In  the  algebraic  statement, 
these  basic  hypotheses  are 
(7.  6) 
0'/,i  =  0i[l-|-«(0«-0«-i/0i-,)l 
(7.  12) 

^K^'t.l-P'•')^(O^I,^^-l/y^C'>l),      A/f  "  I  m^  -  ■R*l«, 

(7.   13) 

—  iJ«l.,=r  —p'K'l 

C.  The  relation  of  the  capital-requirements 
theory  to  a  more  general  theory 

The  capital-requirements  theory,  although 
more  complex  than  the  pure  acceleration 
principle,  is  still  quite  simple.  What  then 
Is  the  relation  between  this  simple  theory 
and  a  more  general  theory,  based  on  the 
profit-maximizing  equilibrium  of  the  firm? 
Without  going  Into  detailed  analysis,  the 
question  can  be  answered  generally  by  In- 
dicating the  principal  alternative  assump- 
tions which  are  made   In  the   two  theories. 

A  more  general  theory  usually  assumes 
that  In  all  markets  the  firm  can  sell,  buy, 
and  borrow  either  unlimited  quantities  at 
going  prices,  or  varying  quantities  at  vary- 
ing prices  as  Indicated  by  sloping  supply  and 
demand  curves.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
capital -requirements  theory  assumes  that  In 
the  market  for  output  the  firm  can  sell  only 
a  limited  quantity  at  the  going  price,  and 
that  the  price  Is  accepted  as  a  stable  parame- 
ter of  Its  decisions.  In  other  words,  a  sloping 
demand  curve  exists,  but  because  of  conven- 
tional price-setting.  It  can  be  represented 
simply  by  the  quantity  demanded.  The 
theory  assumes  as  before  that  in  the  mar- 
kets for  capital  equipment,  for  other  Inputs, 
and  for  capital  funds  the  firm  can  buy  and 
borrow  unlimited  quantities  at  going  prices, 
or  at  rising  prices  as  Indicated  by  sloping 
supply  curves;  and  In  addition  that  these 
prices  or  supply  ctirves  are  so  related  that  it 
Is  profitable  to  purchase  whatever  amount 
of  capital  equipment  Is  required  to  produce 
the  output  which  the  firm  can  sell. 

The  production  function  assumed  in  the 
more  general  theory  usually  contains  con- 
tinuous decreasing  marginal  rates  of  svib- 
stltutlon  among  inp\its  for  given  outputs, 
and  among  outputs  for  given  Inputs;  and 
continuous  decreasing  marginal  rates  of 
transformation  between  Input  combinations 
and  output  combinations,  I  e..  decreasing 
returns  to  scale.  In  the  capital-requirements 
theory,  however,  the  production  function 
contains  fixed  coefficients  relating  the  firm's 
output  to  the  stocks  of  various  types  of 
capital  equipment  in  use,  and  hence  relat- 
ing its  capacity  to  its  total  existing  stocks. 
In  addition,  the  firm  as  a  matter  of  p<jlicy 
is  supposed  to  maintain  normal  margins  of 
spare  capacity  as  fixed  fractions  of  total 
capacity  In  the  various  types  of  equipment. 

Although  both  theories  adopt  the  hypoth- 
esis that  the  firm  seeks  to  maximize  Its 
profit,  the  consequence  of  profit  maximiza- 
tion differs.  In  a  more  general  theory,  profit 
maximization  consist.?  in  purchasing  addi- 
tional units  of  capital  equipment  up  to  the 
point  at  which  the  expected  profit  from  the 
marginal  unit  falls  to  zero.  In  the  capital- 
requirements  theory,  on  the  other  hand, 
profit  maximization  consists   in   purchasing 
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additional  units  of  capital  equipment  up  to 
the  point  at  which  the  sum  of  the  addi- 
tional outjiut-"^  which  they  c}\n  prrviure 
eq\ja!.s  the  expected  total  lnrrea.«e  In  output 
in  the  next  period  The  expected  profit  from 
the  margli.al  unit  remains  positive,  but  if 
the  firm  purchaf;ed  still  mo.-e  units,  their 
output  could  not  be  sold  in  the  next  period 

The  part  cular  assumptions  of  the  capltal- 
requiremer  te  theory  also  mean  that  cha'iges 
In  the  rat*  of  Interest  and  In  the  pricop  of 
outpiit,  of  capltil  equipment.  a:id  of  other 
Inputs,  have  no  effect  upon  the  firm's  In- 
vestment. There  ran  be  no  substitution 
effect  so  l3ng  as  the  production  function 
contains  flted  coefficients  relating  the  firm's 
output  to  the  stocks  of  various  typ38  of 
capital  equipment  In  use,  and  the  firm  main- 
tains normal  margins  of  spare  capacity 
There  can  be  no  expansion  effect  so  long  as 
llie  firm  s  output  Is  limited  by  a  Plojilng 
demand  curve  and  a  conventional  price;  a 
change  In  eny  of  thef^e  prices  causes  a  change 
In  profit,  but   not  In   Investment 

It  may  be  noted  at  this  point  that  In 
two  respects  the  capital -requinments  thenry 
Is  actually  more  complete  than  the  more 
general  th«iirv  a=  often  forin\;lated  It  at- 
tempts to  explain  both  the  f  irmntion  of 
expectatlors  regard. np  future  demand  and 
the  deter  nlnation  (f  retirement  The 
simpler  caj  ital-rcquirenients  theory  also  has 
certain  aei-antages  for  empirical  Investiga- 
tions. To  begin  with,  it  suptrest*  a  smaller 
number  of  relevant  eo  nr>mic  farters.  In 
questlonlmj  buslnersmc.i  abo^it  their  invpst- 
ment  decisions,  a  smaller  number  of  variables 
reduces  the  pr^  blein  <>f  mult.r  llinranty. 
The  capital -requirements  theorv  also  speci- 
fies linear  -elationships  among  its  variable*, 
which  eas(  8  the  statistical  analysis  Most 
important  A  all.  a  number  of  exU  ting  empir- 
ical Investigations  of  privite  investment 
have  indie  1  ted  that  the  relevant  economic 
factors  Buzgested  by  the  capital -require- 
ments tliCory  are  of  major  imp  rtance.  while 
the  additit  nal  factors  suggested  by  a  more 
general  theory  can  be  readily  neglected. 

HI.    A  QrALITATTVE  ANALYSIS  OF  TTLEPHOirE 

iNVL3iMr?rr 
A     The   method 

The  capital-requirements  theory  is  tested 
In  the  cou;-6e  of  this  study  of  telephone  in- 
vestment ill  two  ditferei.t  ways.  In  this  sec- 
tion it  is  tested  quaataiively  by  examining 
the  procedures  followed  in  reaching  invest- 
ment decisions  in  the  Bell  aystem  and 
Judging  w  liether  Uiese  procedures  can  be 
approximaixjd  by  the  fixed  coefficlente  of  tlie 
tlieory.  In  the  next  secliin  a  quantitative 
test  Is  macle  by  e^fu'  uia'^^ing  coefficients  from 
statistical  d..t-i  for  the  entire  Industry,  and 
evaluating  Uie  reasonableness  of  tlie  com- 
puted coefiicients. 

The  ImpjrLauce  of  the  qualitative  analy- 
sis presented  In  this  section  should  be  em- 
phasized. Not  only  is  it  a  direct  observation 
of  Investmint  procedures  which  can  be  com- 
pared In  1-.S  own  right  with  the  procedure* 
envisioned  in  the  capltaJ-requiremenU 
theory,  bu:  also  it  provides  a  bat*!  for  the 
subsequeni  quantitative  analysis.  The  pro- 
cedural information  serves  as  a  guide  for 
various  details  of  the  statistical  calculations, 
and  the  ch.-onology  of  technological  develop- 
ments Ln  tlie  Industry  serves  as  a  standard 
for  evaluating  the  statistical  results. 

The  information  for  this  qualltaUve  analy- 
sis was  obt lined  primarily  In  interviews  with 
members  cf  the  staff  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co'  An  attempt  was 
made  to  avoid  some  of  the  common  short- 


comings of  the  questioning  technique  by 
relying  upon  interviews  rather  than  ques- 
tionnaires so  that  ambiguous  questions  and 
answers  could  be  reexplored;  and  by  placing 
the  emphasis  upon  procedures  rather  than 
motives,  which  Is  feasible  in  a  large  institu- 
tionalized organization.  It  may  be  how- 
ever, that  the  resulting  qualitative  descrip- 
tion lays  insufficient  stress  upon  the 
judgment  used  In  weighing  less  tangible 
considerations  than  those  discussed  here. 
The  final  statement,  of  course,  is  my  own 
re-p>on£lbillty. 

D.  DcTT.znd   csfimatcs   in   the   Bell   System 

The  first  stage  of  the  investment  process 
In  the  Bell  System  consists  In  estimating 
future  demand.  These  demand  estimates 
are  made  by  the  commercial  departments  of 
the  associated  operating  companle?.  and  by 
cxirresponding  personnel  in  the  American 
company's  long-lines  operating  department, 
with  procedural  assittance  from  the  staS  of 
the  American  company. 

The  basic  demand  estimates  are  stated  In 
terms  of  three  interrelated  variables — the 
number  of  lines,  the  number  of  main  tele- 
phones, and  the  number  of  total  telephones. 
These  three  variables  are  in  ascending  order 
of  size,  the  number  of  mam  telephones  be- 
ing larger  than  the  n'oniber  of  lines  because 
It  includes  main  telephones  on  multlp.irty 
lines,  and  the  number  of  total  telephones  be- 
ing liU-geT  than  the  number  of  main  tele- 
phones because  it  includes  extension  tele- 
phones. Therefore  once  one  of  the  vari- 
ables is  estimated  independently,  the  others 
can  be  calculated  from  it  by  the  use  of  ap- 
propriate ratios.  The  common  practice  is  to 
take  tlie  number  of  main  telephones  as  the 
Independent  estimate.  The  ratios  used  in 
calculating  the  other  two  variables  are  ob- 
tained largely  from  p.\£t  records,  but  modi- 
fied by  expected  future  changes.  Thus  they 
vary  .'^omewhat  from  year  to  year,  and  also 
between  exchanges  From  these  basic  esti- 
mates of  lines,  main  telephones,  and  total 
telephones,  more  detailed  estimates,  broken 
down  among  all  the  varlou.=  classes  of  tele- 
phone service,  are  der'.\ed  by  the  use  of  still 
other  ratios.  In  smalltown  exchanges,  for 
example,  the  number  of  business  telephones 
is  often  calculated  In  this  way  from  the  esti- 
mated number  of  residence  telephones.  In 
metropolitan  areas,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
number  of  business  telephones  is  estimated 
directly. 

The  complete  demand  estimates  are  of  two 
t>-pes.  depending  upon  the  use  to  which  they 
are  put.  The  first  type,  the  general  plan- 
ning estimates,  arc  usually  made  for  a  period 
of  3  years  in  advance,  although  the  period 
may  be  shortened  or  lengthened  according 
to  the  confidence  which  the  analysts  place 
In  the  expected  future  trends.  They  are 
m:tde  annually,  and  reviewed  and  modified 
quarterly,  or  whenever  a  more  detailed  spe- 
cial-project estimate  has  been  made.  Their 
main  purfvose  Is  to  Ferve  as  a  rough  guide  in 
determining  when  an  expansion  of  capacity 
m  a  particular  exchange  will  be  required. 
The  second  type,  the  rpecial-project  esti- 
mates, are  made  whenever  an  expansion  of 
capacity  in  a  particular  exchange  is  planned 
in  detail  They  are  more  elaborate  than  the 
general  planning  estimates,  and  are  fitted  to 
the  particular  projects  under  consideration. 
Their  chief  purpore  is  to  help  determine,  in 
conjunction  with  the  policy  of  building 
ahead  of  demand,  how  much  capital  equip- 


'Pviblish-'d  materials  which  relate  to  In- 
vestment procedures  In  the  Bell  System,  and 
which  wen  also  consulted.  Include:  Federal 
Communlc  itlons  Commission,  "Investigation 
of  the  Telephone  Industry  In  tlie  United 
States,"  H  Dcx;  No  840.  76th  Cong  ,  1st  sess.. 
Government  Printing  Office.  Washington. 
1939.     Ibid  .  "Special  Investigation  Docket," 


No.  1,  1936.  exhibit  No.  135,  "Long-Lines  De- 
partment, Financial  and  Operating  .'=um- 
marv";  exhibit  No  580,  "Long-Lines  Depart- 
ment. Property  Not  Used  and  Useful":  exhibit 
No  2096 -<3.  '"EfTect  of  Control  Upon  Tele- 
phone Service  and  Rntes."  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co..  "Comments  on  the 
'relepho::e  Investigation."  1S37.  No  31.  "Com- 
ments on  Exhibit  No.  135":  No  32.  "Com- 
ments on  Exhibit  No.  680,"  Ibid..  "Annual 
Reports."  1913-48. 


ment  is  required;  and  hence  the  ntimber  of 
year*  for  which  demand  Is  forecast  de- 
penc;s  upon  the  period  of  building  In  advance 
which  is  applie'l  to  that  particular  type  of 
capi'al  equipment 

The  basic  techn:que  .-.ppUed  in  making  all 
of  these  demand  estimates  is  a  field  survey 
of  each  individual  exchange.  The  com- 
merrial  departments  of  the  associated  com- 
panies h?.ve  .«^tafTs  of  development  engi- 
neer-?, each  of  whom  Is  responsible  for 
making  the  periodic  demand  estimates  for 
certran  exchanges  The  development  engi- 
neers analysis  is  usually  based  en  a  sample 
of  typical  streets  or  blocks,  and  Involves  the 
consideration  of  two  factors.  He  must  fore- 
cast the  number  of  new  families.  This  part 
of  his  analysis  is  usually  based  on  existing 
or  prospective  building  programs.  He  must 
also  forecast  th"  incre;!se  in  development, 
or  percentage  of  families  with  telephones. 
This  part  of  his  analysis  is  usually  based  on 
prospective  personal  incomes  of  individuals 
and  prospective  business  conditions,  plus 
such  less  tangible  considerations  as  changes 
in  telephone  habits,  eg  ,  changes  due  to  serr- 
icemen'8  wartime  experience  with  long-dis- 
tance calls. 

Demand  estimates  formed  In  this  way  ob- 
viously contain  large  subjective  elements. 
Their  reliability  depends  on  the  reliability  of 
the  rlevelopment  engineer's  Judgment  regard- 
ing future  building  programs,  personal  In- 
comes, and  business  conditions;  a.nd  also  on 
the  reliability  of  his  Judgment  upon  the  re- 
lations which  exist  between  these  factors  and 
the  demand  for  telephone  senice.  The  ad- 
visory staff  of  the  American  company  recog- 
nize this  fact,  but  feel  that  subjective 
methods  of  this  sort  are  the  most  depend- 
able methods  available.  Therefore,  although 
they  suggest  that  the  development  engineer 
make  his  assumptions  and  his  line  of  reason- 
ing explicit,  so  that  his  estimate  can  be 
mod  fled  if  either  is  later  found  to  be  in 
error,  tliey  encourfige  him  to  rely  primarily 
upon  his  own  judgment,  using  statistical 
trends  and  correlations  as  only  one  element 
to  b?  considered  Rough  consistency  of  the 
assumptions  and  reasoning  applied  in  the 
varlcus  exchanges  Is  obtained  In  the  course 
of  consultations  among  the  development 
enciieers  TTiere  ts  al.so  some  evidence  that 
a  geaeral  feeling  of  c  ptlmism  regarding  fu- 
ture expansion  of  demand  for  telephone  serv- 
ice has  prevailed  which  probably  has  affect- 
ed these  subjective  estimates.'  Such  optl- 
mlsri  is  of  course  natural  In  view  of  the 
stea<ly  increase  in  number  of  telephones 
actually  experienced. 

Although  the  basic  technlqvie  used  In  mak- 
ing demand  estimates  is  the  field  survey, 
stat.otical  methods  are  used  to  supplement 
this  technique.  Statistical  projections  for 
the  entire  area  of  an  associated  company  are 
frequently  used  as  a  check  en  the  totals 
emerging  from  forecasts  in  the  Individual 
exchanges  Economic  statisticians  on  the 
staf!  of  tlie  American  com.panv  bes  des  pro- 
viding various  data,  also  periodically  make 
general  studies  of  business  conditions  nnd 
general  statistical  projections  for  the  entire 
Bell  System.  These  are  circulated  and  dis- 
cussed with  personnel  of  the  associated  com- 
panies. 

M  ireover.  a  technique  based  upon  trend 
extnpolatlon  was  used  by  the  long-lines 
department  in  its  demand  estimates  made  In 
the  fall  of  1930  The  American  company 
Etate-d  In  reply  to  criticism  of  these  esti- 
mates '  that  five  factors  had  been  considered 


>  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.. 
"Annual  Reports,"  1919.  p  43;  1925,  p.  8; 
1935  pp. 10-11. 

'Federal  Communications  C-ommisslon. 
"Docicet."  exhibit  No  580.  "Lone-Lines  De- 
partment. Property  Not  Used  and  Useful." 
pp  11-14.  American  Telephone  A  Telegraph 
Co.,  Comments."  No  32.  '  Coounents  on  Ex- 
hibit No.  580.  "  pp   16-24. 
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in  making   them:    (1)    Long-lines   messages 
had  had  an  average  annual  rate  of  growth 
of    13.5  percent   In  the  period    1915-29;    (2) 
They  had  had  an  annual  rate  of  grow-th  of 
18  percent  In  1928  and  1929;   (3)   In  the  first 
half  of  1930  they  had  been  6  5  percent  above 
the  first  half  of  1929.  and  In  the  last  half  of 
1930  they  had  been  only  slightly  below  the 
last  I12U  of  1929;    (4)  In  the  1921  depression 
they  had  merely  failed  to  Increase  over  1920. 
and    In    1922   they  had   Increased    17  percent 
over  1921;   i5)  A  majority  of  economists  and 
business  forecasters  had   predicted   recovery 
in  the  first  half  of  1931,  which  would  have 
made  the  1929  depression  similar  to  the  1921 
depression.    The  company  presented  the  data 
from   which    these    considerations    were   de- 
rived in  the  form  of  a  semilogarithmic  chart. 
upon  which  were  plotted  Index  numbers  on 
a    1910    base    of    long-lines    toll    traffic,    local 
stations,    local    traffic,    national    production, 
and  national  population,  all  compared  to  ex- 
p>onentlal   reference   trends   of    1    percent    up 
to  10  percent.    The  company  also  stated  that 
the  pattern   of  the  past   had  apparently  re- 
established   Itself    after    the   depression,   for 
long-lines  messages  had  increased  20  percent 
In    1936   over    1935.   and   29    percent    in    1937 
(based  on  7  months'   experience)    over   1936. 
In  summary,  demand  estimates  in  the  Bell 
System  are  based  primarily  upon  field  studies 
la  each  Individual  exchange.  1  e  ,  upon  sub- 
jective methods,  supplemented  and  checked 
by     statistical     calculations.       Representing 
the  formation  of  these  estimates  by  a  simple 
device  like  the  expectations  coefficient,  as  in 
the  capital-requirements   theory,   is  only  an 
approximation.        Nonetheless.      a      natural 
tendency   for   subjective   forecasts   to   be   in- 
fluenced by   current   trends,  plus   the  use  of 
supplementary     statistical     analysis     relying 
explicitly  upon  trend   extrapolation,  suggest 
that  the  expectations  coefficient  is  a  useful 
approximation.    To  this  extent  the  first  basic 
hypothesis     of     the     capital      requirements 
theory — that   demand    estimates   depend    via 
a    fixed    expectations    coefficient     upon     the 
recent  trend  of  output — is  supported  by  the 
Bell  System  procedures. 

C.  Determination  of  required  capital  equip- 
ment in  the  Bell  Sy:item 

The  second  stage  of  the  investment  process 
in  the  Bell  System  consists  in  determining 
the  additional  amounts  of  capital  equipment 
required  to  handle  the  estimated  demand. 
These  calculations  are  handled  by  the  engi- 
neering departments  of  the  associated  com- 
panies and  corresponding  personnel  In  the 
long-lines  department.  ag:\in  with  procedural 
assistance  from  the  staff  of  the  American 
company. 

One  feature  of  the  engineering  Is  that  a 
new  installation  of  capital  equipment  must 
be  decided  upon  a  certain  period  of  time  be- 
fore it  is  needed  in  service,  because  of  the 
time  required  to  engineer,  manufacture,  and 
install  new  capital  equipment.  The  construc- 
tion period  varies  according  to  the  size  of 
the  Job,  but  it  is  now  roughly  a  year  for 
automatic  switchboards,  6  months  for  man- 
ual switchboards.  9  m.onths  for  repeaters 
(amplifiers,  which  restore  the  strength  of  the 
signal  over  long  lines),  3  months  for  new 
cable  on  an  existing  pole  line,  and  2  years 
for  a  major  new  pole  line  requiring  a  new 


right-of-way.  Tl:ie  necessity  of  allowing  for 
these  construction  periods  is  in  keeping  with 
the  capital-requirements  theory. 

Another,  and  quite  important,  feature  of 
the  engineering  stage  is  the  practice  of 
building  ahead  of  demand — of  providing  In 
each  new  installation  of  capital  equipment 
a  certain  margin  of  spare  capacity.  This  Is 
accomplished  by  taking  the  demand  estimate 
for  several  years  in  the  future  as  the  meas- 
ure of  the  capacity  which  is  to  be  provided 
in  the  new  installation.  The  appropriate 
period  of  building  ahead  of  demand  varies 
from  one  type  of  capital  equipment  to  an- 
other, the  criterion  in  each  case  being  the 
relative  cost  of  a  single  installation  with 
large  capacity  and  of  a  succession  of  Instal- 
lations with  small  capacity.  Detailed  stud- 
ies are  made  in  applying  this  criterion,  and 
for  each  type  of  equipment  a  period  of 
buildlr.g  in  advance  is  selected  which  gives 
the  lowest  present  value  of  the  expected 
costs,  discounted  at  a  rate  of  7  percent. 

The  periods  currently  In  use  are  approxi- 
mately as  follows;  In  the  case  of  open-wire 
pole  lines,  poles  are  usually  erected  of  suf- 
ficient size  to  carry  the  expected  number  of 
crossarms  and  wires  20  to  25  years  In  the 
future,  and  then  the  crossarms  and  wires 
are  added  to  keep  up  with  current  demand. 
Underground  conduit  Is  also  normally  placed 
to  provide  capacity  adequate  for  20  to  25 
years.  In  long  toll  cables,  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  conductors  Is  usually  provided  to  han- 
dle the  expected  traffic  15  to  20  years  In  the 
future,  and  then  the  carrier  systems  which 
are  needed  to  convert  these  conductors  Into 
usable  circuits  are  provided  only  1  to  2  years 
in  advance.  Central  office  equipment  is 
normally  installed  with  a  capacity  adequate 
for  1  Ut  3  years;  central  office  buildings  are 
normally  erected  with  sufficient  floor  space 
to  house  the  expected  expansion  of  equip- 
ment during  the  next  4  to  8  years;  and 
when  a  new  building  site  is  acquired,  land 
may  be  purchased  for  the  anticipated  build- 
ing needs  20  or  more  years  ahead. 

This  practice  of  building  ahead  of  de- 
mand suggests  that  the  concept  of  the 
spare-capacity  coefficient  adopted  In  the 
capital-requirements  theory  Is  reasonably 
applicable  to  the  telephone  Industry.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  spare- 
capacity  coefficient  is  defined  as  a  marginal 
coefficient,  relating  changes  in  capacity  to 
changes  in  expected  output,  and  not  as  an 
average  coefficient,  relating  total  capacity 
and  total  expected  output.  New  Investment 
in  a  particular  type  uf  equipment  Is  under- 
taken whenever  demand  m  the  near  future, 
making  allowance  for  the  construction  pe- 
riod, is  expected  to  exceed  current  total  ca- 
pacity. This  capacity  was  Installed  at  some 
time  in  the  past  on  the  basis  of  demand  esti- 
mates made  then,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of 
demand  estimates  in  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding period,  as  Indicated  in  the  capital- 
requirements  tliCory.  When  new  Investment 
is  undertaken,  a  margin  of  spare  capacity, 
measured  by  the  period  of  building  ahead  of 
demand,  is  provided.  With  a  fixed  number 
of  years  of  building  in  advance,  the  amount 
of  additional  capacity  provided  is  propor- 
tional to  the  expected  annual  Increase  In 
output,  and  hence  its  determination  can  be 


represented  by  a  fixed  marginal  spru-e- 
capaclty  coeflicient.  The  total  amount  of 
spare  capacity  In  this  type  of  equipment 
then  gradually  diminishes  as  the  expected 
future  demand  materializes,  and  the  next 
new  Investment  is  required  only  when  de- 
mand Is  again  expected  to  exceed  t-otal  ca- 
pacity In  the  near  future 

Once  the  desired  Increase  in  capacity  has 
been  determined,  the  amount  of  additional 
capital  equipment  required  to  provide  this 
increase  in  capacity  must  be  determined. 
The  procedure  varies  according  to  the  type 
of   equipment  under  consideration. 

The  required  number  ot  additional  tele- 
phone instruments,  to  begin  with,  can  be 
determined  almost  directly  from  the  esti- 
mated Increase  in  total  telephones,  the  third 
item  In  the  basic  demand  estimates.  The 
ratio  Is  somewhat  higher  than  1:1,  how- 
ever, because  the  required  stock  of  Instru- 
ments Includes  a  certain  number  to  absorb 
variations  In  the  flow  of  connects  and  dis- 
connects. 

The  required  number  of  additional  pairs 
of  conductors  In  s\ibscriber  cables  and  open 
wires  (I.e.  those  which  connect  subscribers' 
telephones  to  the  central  office  of  an  ex- 
change) can  be  determined  similarly  from 
the  estimated  increase  in  lines,  the  first  item 
In  the  basic  demand  estimates  The  ratio 
here  Is  considerably  higher  than  11,  how- 
ever, because  of  the  Impossibility  of  filling 
each  cable  exactly  to  the  100-percent  point. 
The  fill  Is  of  course  better  In  heavily  popu- 
lated than  In  lightly  populated  areas,  but  a 
75-p>ercent  fill  Is  considered  a  sati.sfnct<iry 
objective. 

The  procedure  by  whicli  tlie  rnpineer  de- 
termines the  required  number  of  additional 
circuits  In  trunk  cables  and  open  wires  de. 
those  which  connect  the  central  office  of  one 
exchange  to  the  central  office  of  another  ex- 
change) Is  more  complex.  The  calculation 
Is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  cables 
between  two  exchanges  frequently  Include 
circuits  which  connect  still  other  pairs  of 
exchanges.  The  following  discussion  refers, 
for  simplicity,  only  to  circuits  required  to 
handle  traffic  between  the  two  terminal  ex- 
changes. In  this  simple  case  the  engineer 
uses.  In  essence,  two  ratios:  (1)  The  average 
number  of  busy-hour  calls  per  main  tele- 
phone (counting  only  those  from  one  ex- 
change to  the  other)  is  determined  frr.m  the 
records  of  the  traffic  department,  modified  by 
expected  changes.  Note  that  capacity  Is  pro- 
vided to  handle  the  traffic  during  the  busy 
hovirs  of  the  average  day  of  the  busy  mnnth. 
and  therefore  that  at  other  times  there  is 
necessarily  some  spare  capacity.  (2)  T)ie 
average  holding  time  per  call,  in  second.s.  is 
likewise  determined  from  the  records  of  the 
traffic  department,  modified  by  any  expected 
changes.  Using  these  two  ratios  and  the  fu- 
ture demand  estimates  for  the  two  exchanges 
under  consideration,  the  engineer  can  com- 
pute the  traffic  which  the  trunk  cables  and 
open  wires  will  have  to  carry.  In  terms  of 
hundreds  of  call-seconds,  or  CCS,  by  means 
of  the  following  formula: 

Estimated  number  of  main  telephones 
times  average  number  of  busy-hour  calls  per 
main  telephone  times  average  holding  time 
per  call  divided  by  100  equals  traffic  in  CCS. 


Table  1. —  Trunk  capacity  tables:  Hundred  call-seconds  and  percent;  use  at  various  service  levels  for  trunk  groups  of  1  to  60 

[The  table  number  Indicates  the  number  of  calls  per  thousand  encountering  all  trunks  busy) 
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call-seconds 

Percent  of 
usage 

Hundred 
call-seconds 

Percent  of 
usage 

Hundred 
call -seconds 

Percent  of 

usage 

Hundred 
call-seconds 

Percent  of 
usage 

Hundred 
call -seconds 

Percent  of 
usage 

Hundred 
call-seconds 

Percent  of 
usa^e 

1 

2 

0.1 

1.6 

6.9 

15.4 

26.6 

40.0 

0  1 
2.3 
6.4 

10.7 
14.8 
18.5 

0  2 

3.7 

12.2 

24  2 

as.  9 
66.4 

0.5 

4.8 
11.3 

16.8 
21.6 
26.7 

0.4 
5.4 
15.7 
29.6 
46.1 
M.4 

1.0 
7.6 
14.5 
20.6 
26.6 
29.8 

0.7 

7.9 

20.4 

36.7 
5.5.8 
76.0 

2.0 
10.0 
18.9 
25.6 
31.0 
36.2 

1.1 
9.7 
24.0 
41  6 
61.6 
82.8 

3.1 
13.  S 
22.2 
28,9 
34.2 
38.3 

1.5 
11.3 
26.9 
45.7 
66.6 
89.3 

4  2 
15.7 
24.9 
31.8 
37  0 
41.3 

3 

4 

6 

6... 
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Table  1. —  Trunk  capacity  tables:  Hundred  call-seconds  and  percent;  use  at  various  service  levels  for  trunk  groups  of  1  to  50 — Continued 

(The  table  number  indicate.";  the  number  of  calls  per  thousand  encountering  all  trunks  busy) 


Tablet 

Table  5 

Table  10 

Table  20 

Table  30 

Table  40 

Trunks 

Hundred 
oall-Beconde 

Percent  of 

usage 

Hundred 
call-seconds 

Percent  of 
usage 

Hundred 
call-seoonds 

Percent  of 
usage 

Hundred 

call -seconds 

Percent  of 
usage 

Hundred 
call -seconds 

Percent  of 
usage 

■ 

Hundred 
call -seconds 

Percent  o( 
usage 

7       

M-7 
70.0 
8&2 
107.0 
126.0 
145.0 
166.0 
187.0 
208.0 
231.0 
253.0 
276.0 
299.0 
323.0 
346.0 
370  0 
305.0 
410.0 
444.0 
469  0 
405.0 
520.0 
545.0 
671.0 
697.0 
624.0 
650.0 
676.0 
703.0 
720.0 
766,0 
783.0 
810.0 
837.0 
86.S.0 
892.0 
910.0 
047.0 
975  0 
1.003.0 
1,030.0 
1,058.0 
1,086.0 
1,115  0 

21.7 
24.6 
27.2 
29.7 
31.8 
33.6 
35.5 
37.1 
38.5 

40  0 

41  3 
42.6 
43.7 
44  5 
4,V8 
46.7 
47.7 
48.5 

49  3 
60  1 
50.9 
51.6 
6Z2 
52  9 
53.5 
54.2 
54.7 
55.2 
55.8 
56.3 
56.8 
57.3 
57.7 
58^1 
68  6 
50.0 

50  4 

59  8 

60  2 

60  6 
60.0 
61.2 
61.6 

61  0 

73.4 

92.5 

113  0 

134.0 

156.0 

178.0 

201.0 

224.0 

248.0 

273.0 

297.0 

322.0 

347.0 

373.0 

399  0 

424  0 

451.0 

477.0 

504.0 

531.0 

558.0 

685.0 

612.0 

640.0 

667.0 

696.0 

723.0 

751.0 

779.0 

807.0 

836.0 

864.0 

802.0 

921.0 

050  0 

979  0 

L008  0 

1,036.0 

1.066  0 

1,005  0 

1.124  0 

1.  153  0 

1. 183. 0 

1,21Z0 

20.1 
32.1 
34.9 
37.2 
30  4 
41.2 
42.0 
44.4 
45.9 
47.4 
48.5 
49.7 
50.7 
.M.8 
52.8 
63.6 
54.5 
55.2 
56.0 
56.7 
57.4 
58.0 
58.6 
59  3 
50.8 
60.3 
60.8 
61.4 
61.8 
62.3 
62.8 
63.2 
63.6 
64.0 

64  4 
64.7 

65  1 
65  4 

65  8 

66  1 
66.4 
66.7 
67.1 
67.3 

83.0 
105.0 
126.0 

149  0 

172.0 

196.0 

220.0 

244.0 

269  0 

294.0 

320  0 

346.0 

373.0 

300  0 

426  0 

453.0 

480.0 

507.0 

535.0 

5G2.0 

500.0 

618.0 

647.0 

675.0 

703.0 

782.0 

760.0 

789.0 

818.0 

847.0 

876.0 

005.0 

035  0 

064.0 

903.0 

1. 0'23  0 

1. 052. 0 

1.082.0 

1.112  0 

1, 142. 0 

1.171.0 

1,  201.  0 

1.231.0 

1.261.0 

33.3 
36  6 
38.9 
41.4 
43.4 
45.1 
47.0 
48.4 
49  8 
61.1 
52.3 
53.4 
54.5 
56.4 
56.4 
67.2 
58.0 
58.7 
59.4 
60.1 
60.7 
61.3 
62.0 
62.5 
63.0 
63.6 
64.0 
64.5 
619 
65.4 
65.8 
66.2 
66.6 
66.9 
67.3 
67.7 
68.0 
68.3 
88.6 
09.0 
60.2 
09.5 
00.8 
70.1 

96.8 

119.0 

142  0 

166  0 

h*l  0 

216.0 

241.0 

267.0 

•293. 0 

320.0 

347.0 

374.0 

401.0 

429.0 

458.0 

486.0 

514.0 

54Z0 

571.0 

699.0 

627.0 

656.0 

685.0 

715.0 

744.0 

773.0 

803.0 

832.0 

862.0 

892.0 

922.0 

952.0 

082.0 

1.012.0 

1,042.0 

1.072.0 

1.103.0 

1, 133. 0 

1,164.0 

1,104.0 

1,225.0 

1,255.0 

1,286.0 

1,  317. 0 

38.4 

41.3 
43.8 
46  1 
48.2 
GO.O 
61.6 
53.0 
54.3 
65.6 
66.7 
57.7 
68.6 
69.6 
60.6 
61.4 
62.1 
02.8 
63  4 
64.0 
64.5 
66.1 
05.6 
66.2 
66.7 
67.1 
67.6 
68.0 
68.4 
68.8 
60.2 
60.6 
60.0 
70.3 
70.6 
70.0 
71.3 
71.5 
71.8 
72.1 
72.4 
72.6 
72.0 
73.2 

105.0 

129.0 

153.0 

178.0 

204.0 

230.0 

256.0 

283.0 

310.0 

337.0 

3^.0 

39^2.0 

420.0 

440.0 

478.0 

507.0 

536.0 

564.0 

503.0 

623.0 

65Z0 

682  0 

711.0 

741.0 

771.0 

801.0 

831.0 

861.0 

801.0 

922.0 

052.0 

082.0 

1, 013. 0 

1.043.0 

1. 074.  0 

1,104.0 

1, 135  0 

1.  166. 0 

1, 107.  0 

1,228.0 

1.2S0  0 

1,201.0 

1,322.0 

1,353.0 

4L7 
44.8 

47.2 
40.4 
61.6 
63  3 
54.7 
56.1 
67.4 
58.6 
69. 6 
60.6 
61.4 
62.4 
63.2 
610 
617 
65.3 
65.0 
66.6 
67.1 
67.7 
68.1 
68.6 
69.1 
69.  5 
69.9 
70.3 
70.7 
71.1 
71.5 
71.8 
72.1 
72.4 
72.8 
73.0 
73.3 
73.6 
73  9 
712 
714 
717 
719 
78.2 

112.0 

137.0 

162.0 

188  0 

2110 

240.0 

267.0 

295.0 

322.0 

350.0 

378.0 

407.0 

436.0 

465. 0 

404.0 

523.0 

552.0 

582.0 

611.0 

641.0 

671.0 

701.0 

731.0 

762.0 

702.0 

822.  0 

852.0 

883.0 

013.0 

0410 

975.0 

1,006.0 

1.037.0 

1, 069.  0 

1.099.0 

1.  130  0 

1,161  0 

1.192.0 

1.223.0 

1,256.0 

1,286  0 

1,317.0 

1. 349. 0 

1,38L0 

44.4 

8 „ 

47.6 

9    

50.0 

10 

52  2 

11  

54.0 

12 

65.6 

13 

67.1 

14 

58.5 

15 

60.0 

18 

60.8 

17 

18 - 

61.8 
62.8 

10 „ 

20 

63.8 
64  6 

21 

65.3 

23 

66.0 

23                

66.7 

24     

67.4 

25 

67  0 

26        

68.5 

27 

68  9 

28 

00  « 

20 

70.  e 

30 

70.6 

81 

71.0 

82. 

71,4 

33 

71  7 

34.        

72.1 

36       

72.6 

86. 

72.8 

87. 

73.3 

88. 

73.8 

»:: 

73  0 

40 

713 

41          

714 

42 

717 

43 

75.0 

44. 

75.8 

45 

75.5 

«. 

t7. 

75.  8 
76  0 

4t. 

76  3 

m. 

76.5 

ao 

76.7 

The  number  of  circuits  required  to  carry 
this  traffic  can  then  be  read  off  a  set  of 
trunk  capacity  tables,  some  of  which  are  re- 
produced in  table  1.  Each  of  these  tables 
represent,"!  a  particular  level  of  availability 
of  circuits,  as  measured  by  the  number  of 
calls  per  thousand  which  can  be  expected  to 
encounter  all  circuit";  busy,  on  the  assump- 
tion of  random  distribution  of  calls  within 
the  busy  hours  To  illustrate  the  use  of 
these  different  tables,  the  availability  of  cir- 
cuits Is  usually  set  lower  for  trunk  cables 
In  toll  service  than  for  trunk  cables  in  local 
exchange  service,  so  that  the  former  will  be 
in  use  a  larger  percentage  of  the  tim.e 
Once  the  desired  availability  of  circuits  Is 
specified,  the  engineer  can  read  down  the 
appropriate  table  to  the  required  CCS.  and 
there  find  the  required  number  of  circuits, 
as  well  as  the  percentage  of  time  these  cir- 
cuits can  be  expected  to  be  in  use 

The  required  lnrrea.se  In  central  office 
equlpmpnt  is  determined  differently  accord- 
ing to  whether  the  central  office  is  equipped 
with  manual  switchboards  or  with  automatic 
switchboards.  In  determining  the  required 
number  of  operator  positions  for  a  central 
office  equipped  with  manual  switchboards, 
the  engineer  uses  in  essence  three  ratios: 
(1)  The  average  number  of  busy-hour  calls 
per  main  telephone  (counting  all  calls  this 
time)  Is  again  determined  from  the  records 
of  the  traffic  dep;irtment.  modified  by  ex- 
pected changes:  (2)  the  number  of  work- 
units  per  call  Is  determined  from  time  studies 
of  the  work  required  to  handle  calls  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  eg,  toll  calls,  local  exchange 
calls,  uncompleted  calls;  (3)  the  number  of 
work  units  per  oj^erator,  i.e.,  tlie  ojierator 
load,  is  determined  for  each  central  office  on 
the  basis  of  past  experience  and  expected 
changes.  The  Bell  System  has  a  theoretical 
standard  operator  load,  established  In  1911, 
of  230  work-units  In  the  busy  hour,  the 
standard    being   defined    as    the    number    of 


work-units  which  can  be  handled  by  a  fully 
experienced  operator  of  average  ability  while 
maintaining  a  satisfactory  grade  of  service. 
In  particular  central  offices,  however,  the 
actual  load  differs  from  the  theoretical 
standio-d.  primarily  because  of  differing  ex- 
perience of  the  operators.  Using  these  three 
ratios  and  the  future  demand  estimate  for 
the  particular  exchange  under  considera- 
tion, the  required  number  of  operator  posi- 
tions Is  computed  by  means  of  the  follow- 
Ine  formula: 

Estimated  number  of  main  telephones 
times  average  number  of  busy-hour  calls 
per  mam  telephone  times  number  of  work- 
ui;:ts  per  call  divided  by  numlDer  of  work- 
units  per  operator  equals  required  number 
of  riperator  positiiins. 

The  determination  of  the  required  stock  of 
automatic  switchboards  In  a  central  office 
using  the  dial  system  is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  three  main  types  of  auto- 
m.'itic  switchboards  according  to  the  type  of 
switching  mechanism  employed — step-by- 
step,  panel,  and  crossbar.  Each  of  these  types 
consists  of  a  group  of  more  or  less  separate 
components— for  example,  in  the  step-by- 
step  switchboard,  llnefinders.  selectors,  and 
connectors.  For  each  of  the  components  in 
each  of  these  tyi>es.  the  engineer  must  de- 
termine the  number  required  to  meet  the 
estimated  demand  In  each  calculation,  two 
ratios  are  used  (li  The  average  number  of 
bvisy-hour  calls  per  main  telephone  is  deter- 
nuiied  as  in  the  case  of  manual  switchboards: 
(2)  the  average  holdmg-time  per  call,  either 
from  the  records  of  the  traffic  department,  as 
before,  or  from  engineering  data.  If  the  com- 
ponent is  in  use  only  part  of  the  total  time 
consumed  In  a  call.  Using  these  two  ratios 
and  the  future  demand  estimate  for  the  par- 
tlcul:ir  exchange  under  consideration,  the 
traffic  which  the  component  will  have  to  carry 
is  estimated,  in  CCS,  by  the  same  formula 
used  for  trunk  cables.    'Then  the  number  of 


units  of  the  component  required  to  carry  this 
traffic,  with  a  specified  availability  of  circuits 
can  be  read  off  a  trunk  capacity  table. 

Through  all  these  complex:' les,  there  exist 
certain  f.xed  ratios  between  the  increase  in 
capacity  desired  in  each  particular  type  of 
capital  equipment,  and  the  number  of  addi- 
tional units  required  to  provide  that  increase. 
These  ratios  depend  variously  on  spares  for 
temporary  replacements,  on  practicable  cable 
fills,  on  the  t:m;ng  and  duration  of  calls,  on 
operators'  experience,  on  random  distribution 
of  calls  within  the  busy  hour,  and  on  the 
planned  availabUity  of  circuits  They  could 
in  principle  be  calculated  directly  from  the 
rather  complicated  engineering  procedures, 
although  because  of  lack  of  sufficiently  com- 
plete data  1  have  not  been  able  to  do  this 
in  the  quantitative  analysis  below  In  other 
words,  the  concept  of  tlie  capital  coefficient 
adopted  in  the  capital-requirements  theory 
IS  a'close  approximation  to  reality  in  the  tele- 
phone industry. 

The  possibility  of  varj-ing  the  number  of 
CCS  handled  by  a  given  stock  of  capital 
equipment  by  permitting  the  availability  of 
circuits  to  vary  should  be  noted.  This  pos- 
sibility arises  because  the  product  of  the  tele- 
phone' industry  has  more  than  one  dimen- 
sion, and  these  dimensions  are  to  some  extent 
substitutable  for  each  other.  The  con- 
sequence of  attempting  to  produce  beyond 
capacity  is  not  a  rise  in  the  marginal  cost 
of  an  unchanged  produc*.  as  In  most  manu- 
facturing Industries,  but  rather  a  change  In 
one  of  the  dimensions  of  the  product.  Spe- 
cifically, if  an  automatic  Ew!tclibe>ard  Is  made 
to  handle  a  larger  number  of  CCS  In  the  busy 
hour  than  It  was  designed  to  handle,  this  is 
accomplished  by  keeping  customers  waiting 
a  few  moments  until  circuits  are  open,  thus 
keeping  the  circuits  In  use  more  con- 
tinuously. In  the  trunk  capacity  tables,  this 
appears  as  a  movement  to  the  right,  along 
the  row  for  the  existing  number  of  trunks. 
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to  a  table  with  a  higher  percentage  of  use, 
but  also  a  higher  number  of  calls  per  thou- 
sard  encountering  all  trunks  busy. 

How  conslBtent  has  been  the  practice  in 
the  BeU  System  of  maintaining  the  planned 
level  of  availability  of  circuits?  In  time  of 
w.ir,  clearly,  it  has  been  permitted  to  fall 
where  necessary  to  the  maximum  practicable 
extent.  Yet  even  In  these  circumstances  the 
fnll  Is  limited  technologically:  in  World  War 
II  maximum  wartime  capabthty  In  central 
office  equipment  was  only  5  percent  greater 
than  peacetime  capacity.  The  excess  war- 
time demand  has  appeared  to  a  large  extent 
In  a  b.'.cklog  of  unfilled  order  for  service;  the 
backlog  has  then  been  eliminated,  and  the 
availability  of  circuits  raised  again,  In  the 
course  of  postwar  construction.  This  se- 
quence of  events  can  be  traced  during  and 
after  both  World  Wars  I  and  n.« 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  engineering  stage 
In  the  investment  process  in  the  BeU  Sys- 
tem approximates  closely  the  second  basic 
hypothesis  of  the  capital-requirements 
theory— that  the  firm's  net  investment  de- 
pends vl.i  fixed  capital  and  sparse-capacity 
coefficients  upon  its  demand  estimates. 
Given  the  demand  estimates,  and  making 
allowance  for  the  construction  period,  the 
engineer  determines  the  desired  Increase  In 
cap.acity  by  referring  to  the  appropriate  pe- 
riod of  building  ahead  of  demand;  this  calcu- 
Ifttl  )n  can  be  represented  by  the  t-parc- 
capaclty  ccefflclcnu.  Given  the  dcmred 
Incrense  In  capacity,  and  a  specified  level  of 
availability  of  circuits,  the  engineer  deter- 
mines the  necessary  net  investment  by 
referring  to  a  complex  cf  technoloulcal  con- 
siderations, this  c.ilculiitlon  can  be  rcpro- 
■ented  by  the  caplt.il  coefficients. 

D    Financing  investment  in  the  Hell 
Syatem 

In  the  third  stage  of  the  Investment  proc- 
ess In  tlie  Bell  System  funds  must  be  raised 
to  finance  the  investment  expenditures  The 
American  compar.y  has  the  main  rcponsl- 
billty  for  carrying  out  this  function,  because 
of  an  arrangement  by  which  the  asso- 
ciated companies  and  the  long-lines  dep  iri- 
ment  obtained  a  large  part  of  their  funds  In 
the  first  Instance  as  advances  from  the 
American  company,  while  the  American  com- 
pany provides  these  advances  by  raising 
funds  from  the  public.  The  ossocl.ited  com- 
panies later  liquidate  the  advances  from 
the  proceeds  of  new  stock  or  bond  Issues. 

The  critical  question  here  is:  how  impor- 
tant Is  the  availability  of  funds  in  determin- 
ing the  final  Investment  decision'  The  an- 
swer Is  not  clear.  The  question  must  be 
considered  at  least  Implicitly  before  the 
boards  of  directors  can  approve  a  sugi^ested 
Investment  program,  derived  from  the  de- 
mand estimates  and  the  engineering  calcula- 
tions Yet  there  have  apparently  been  no 
Instances  in  which  an  Investment  program 
has  been  drawn  up  and  then  cut  back  le- 
cause  of  lack  of  funds,  or  expanded  because 
of  the  case  of  c)btalnln»?  fur.ds  The  fvmda- 
mcntal  reason  why  the  availability  of  funds 
Is  not  more  expllc itlv  considered,  however.  Is 
prc^bftbly  that  the  Bell  System  has  not  ex- 
perienced serious  dlfflcvilty  In  financing 
whuievtr  liivestment  expenditures  have  been 
sutrgriU'd  hv  the  drmnnd  esMmntes  and  the 
•iiglneorlng  oulculatlons.  On  the  basin  of 
these  cunnKloratlniiN.  no  sortous  error  seems 
to  be  involved  In  neglecting  the  lnfl\ienre  of 
the  AVAllabllity  of  funds  upon  the  final  In- 
vrKtment  deoUlnnH  ns  suggested  tn  the  oapl- 
lnl-requir«<nienls  theory, 


A  more  Important  consideration  In  the  In- 
vestment process  of  the  Bell  System  seems 
to  be  that  of  deciding  how  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  Investment  program  can  best 
be  raised.  The  historical  pattern  of  Bell 
System  financing  can  be  seen  In  the  follow- 
ing calculation  During  the  period  from 
1913  to  1935  the  total  financial  requirements 
of  the  system  '  were  supplied  from  various 
sources  In  the  following  percentages;  depre- 
clation^21  percent,  undistributed  profits — 
7  percent;  other  Internal  sources — 4  percent; 
associated  company  stcKk  Issues  -  4  percent; 
associated  company  b'  nd  Issues — 12  percent; 
other  associated  company  sources — 3  per- 
cent; American  company  stock  Issues  (In- 
cluding premiums  obtained  In  the  conver- 
sion of  convertible  bonds  Into  stocks)— 28 
percent;  American  company  bcr.d  issues  (in- 
eluding  the  prlnclpiLl  of  convertible  bonds 
later  converted  Into  stocks:-  19  percent; 
other  American  comp.my  sources — 6  percent. 
The  figures  add  up  to  more  tl.an  100  percent 
because  the  definition  of  funds  raised  ex- 
ceeded the  definition  of  financial  require- 
ments In  t!Us  calc'.il.itlon  by  about  4  per- 
cent.* 

E.  The  influrnce  of  teclinolniucal  progreu 
and  0/  price  changes 
The  cn;)it.il-requlrements  theory  recog- 
nizes only  one  important  source  of  chanK* 
m  the  rtl.,!!onRh!i)  hetwern  expected  In- 
creases In  ilcnumd  iind  the  firm's  net  Invesl- 
nirnt-tr<i;:;  iiij;;cal  pro;3;rcss.  What  then 
have  bc(-n  the  principal  technological  de- 
vilopmer.tH  in  the  history  of  the  telephone 
Industry,  and  how  Important  have  they  been 
m  nfTectli..?  invrstnifuit  In  the  Bell  System? 
A  major  technolniSdi  change  has  been  the 
divelopmrnt  if  the  three  existing  types  of 
automatic  nwltchhonrds.  The  panel  type, 
which  uses  selectors  opertttliur  from  a  con- 
tinuous p(iwer  drive,  \\as  intnxluced  In  1017, 
prlm.arlly  fir  liir;:e  metropolltim  exchanges, 
DvirlMi:  the  twrntirs,  after  a  dcloy  due  to  the 
war  mnnunl  swl'riibonrds  In  these  exchanges 
were  generally  re;;l,iced.  About  the  same 
time  the  Bteis-by-strj)  typo,  which  uses  elec- 
tromairnetlc  .'^w;tchrs,  was  Installed  In  vari- 
ous small  cities  where  cost  studies  showed 
that  replacement  of  the  manual  switch- 
boards would  be  economical.  This  trend  In 
the  smaller  exchanges  has  continued  up  to 
the  present  time  Then  in  1938  the  crossbar 
type,  which  uses  nil  relays,  was  developed 
for  tise  in  the  lan^e  metropolitan  exchanges. 
While  the  existing  panel  type  has  not  been 
generally  replaced,  the  crossbar  type  has 
since  been  used  for  expansion  of  capacity  In 
these  exchanges  The  latest  development  In 
this  field  f>crmlt8  toll  oj^erators  to  make  long 
distance  connections  by  dialing,  and  requires 
supplementary  automatic  switching  appa- 
ratus which  makes  connection  to  the  proper 
exchange. 

Tlie  coNt  calculations  mnde  In  deciding 
whether  to  convert  from  manual  to  dial 
oi>prfttl(m  have  been  quite  detailed,  A  com- 
parison was  marie  between  the  present  value 
of  the  expected  nnnm!  costs  of  operation, 
malnten;inre,  ond  t.ixrs  for  the  existing 
manun!  RWitrhbonrdf :  nnd  the  present  vnluv 
of  the  expected  total  m.!  ■inl  costs,  iJicludlng 
amortlrutlnn  i  after  allowance  for  snlva(re  of 
the  manuals),  for  the  automatic  switch- 
bo,irtl8  all  cnsf^  being  calrulnied  over  the 
rntflneerlr.R  life  of  tlie  equlpriient,  and  dle- 
fotinled  at  a  nitc  cf  7  percei,'  m  u  y  of  the 
cost  cnlrulatlMnii  fnr  the  sir,  illcr  i-srhnngrs 
revealed  that  It  would  he  pc  momlnil  to  con- 
tinue to  ndd  upcrnlur  puaitiuni  to  the  exUt- 


•  Drflned  us  thf  fuiiMn  fm  c.ipi^  ,'  .  ^piuisloa 
(70  prrcrul  of  the  liit.i; :  I'ln.':..^;  i...  fundi 
usod  fur  rrplAc'oint^iii  uric'iid  ,  ipltal  equip- 
ment, plus  ihc  fuiuiK  vm'  (1  tu  ii'.iro  maturing 
obiiuatiuiis,  onuit.ii.^  i<':.remeQts  of  convtrt- 
Iblr  bu:id«  liy  the  :-■  u-    if  vpw  stocks 
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Ing  manual  switchboard  until  the  cost  of 
further  additions  rose  significantly,  eg.,  be- 
cause of  the  nece6.'=lty  of  Increasing  the  size 
of  the  building  to  house  the  addiUoual  posi- 
tions. Hence  rcp.accmtnt  cf  the  existing 
manu.al  switchboards  in  these  rxchantrcs  has 
been  a  gradual  process.  dejHndlng  in  each 
location  upon  the  time  when  a  major  ex- 
pansion of  capacity  became   nercfsary 

A  second  technological  chanre  obvious  to 
the  customers  has  occurred  in  the  design  of 
telephone  Instruments  In  1927,  a  hand  set 
with  separate  bell  box  was  distributed  among 
the  associated  companies  as  an  altm:  itlve 
to  the  existing  desk  sets.  Technical  im- 
provements followed,  and  In  1S34  another 
hand  set,  with,  the  bell  in  the  base  nnd  with 
a  new  antlsldetone  circuit,  was  ,'^tUthori7ed. 
In  both  cases  replacement  of  existing  tele- 
phone seta  Wius  gradu.il  This  ttthnulo^ical 
chant;e  has  rejiercussluns  on  other  types  of 
equipment  as  well.  The  streni.'th  of  the 
signal  from  the  new  In.struments  was  greatly 
increased,  nnd  thl.s  m  :(!e  it  pracinatile  to 
reduce  the  diameter  of  the  cnnducmrs  in 
the  connecting  wires  and  cables  The  In- 
oreiutd  strength  of  signal  fnun  the  instru- 
ments more  than  comiHuisaietl  u>r  the  In- 
creased attenuation  m  the  smaller  con- 
ductors. 

Third,  a  numlx'r  of  i^rachi.i;  iiupn.\(  nuu.ts 
In  the  design  unU  utlii/atuiu  >.i  r.ihicH  ha\e 
occurred.  The  design  of  cibles  luis  hern  im- 
proved by  decreasing  the  size  of  the  wins, 
altering  their  Insulation,  tncrvuking  the 
numb«r  of  wires  In  the  sheuth,  nnd  altering 
the  sheath.  The  utlU/.atlon  of  cables  has 
been  intensified  by  the  development  of  suit- 
able loading  techniques,  which  consist  cs- 
••ntlully  In  placing  colls  of  the  proper  In- 
ducUtnce  at  regular  Intervals  along  ouch  con- 
ductor. Originally  the  attenuation  of  the 
•Ignnl  In  I  mile  of  cable  w.\s  ns  grout  as 
the  attenuation  In  SO  to  100  miles  of  open 
wires,  but  succeealve  improvemenu  in  load- 
ing and  cable  design  gradually  extended  the 
distance  over  which  It  waa  economical  to 
transmit  by  cables  In  the  lute  twenties  tn 
particular,  open  wires  In  toll  service  were 
widely  replaced  by  cables. 

A  fourth  major  technological  Improvement 
waa  the  development  of  the  carrier  sysiem  of 
transmission.  Uy  the  um;  of  this  sybteni  a 
large  number  of  messages  can  be  triiii.sm.ited 
simultaneously  o\tr  a  single  clrcuii.  and 
hence  lt«  intruductlun  means  that  a  Hnialler 
amount  of  outside  plant  is  fcubt-cqvK'uiiy  re- 
quired to  handle  .i  gr. en  ti..!!.c  u.;id  The 
carrier  system  was  dceli/pcd  in  luiH  but  ut 
first  could  only  be  appiieil  U)  circaiib  in  open 
wires.  In  lUHH  \,--\>\v:  w-  K-tye  currUT 
system  was  appucd  ^>m  .i  c,  inmer('i.i.i  haMK  to 
toll  cables.  1  :...■;  s\^',(•m  nciuucji  lAin  \i)ice 
cables  fur  trai.tnuiuiiuu  m  be  in  d  rcctloua, 
but  each  pair  uf  wiius  in  the  two  cables  pro- 
vided 13  channels  of  voUo  ojinmunlciiion 
ranging  in  4-kllocyclo  btt-ps  frum  1(1  lij  (30 
kilocycles  A  few  yeunt  l.itor  cn.»x!ul  cables 
wore  |)Ut  Into  cwn.meicl.il  u.ie  Ihche  cables 
contain  eight  coaxial  cuiuKuuis  cat  h  p.ur 
ol  which,  beoauto  of  llivir  widu  frequuncy  re- 
sponse. Is  capable  ot  pruvidni'  (j  )o  clcnneu 
of  voice  oummunlcatlunH  Bn'li  the  K-lypo 
currier  eyatem  and  the  ciuixi.ii  i.ib,!,..  huu- 
ever,  are  moat  ecunuiuuai  o.ct  luu^.;  du- 
tanoea,  and  coat  atudiea  haw  iiicrcioiu  i  ccn 
made  to  detrrm'tw  iin-ir  |)i.)Uiav;i',  pi>r;ii 
The  lateat  devulopnicnt  m  this  held  has  bnen 
the  use  of  mlcruv^aM'  r.alio  i  li.una  .i     b  .Uhrd 

along  a  line  of  tnweis  ,,p,ii  <  ii  ut  apptuxuni. in- 
ly aS-mlle  ll'.t'i'.  l.r  tliun  (1  ftpMihih^  With 
cables  entirely  New  tjpin  ,,r  lairUin  .iifl 
BtUl  hrliih'  (ic\tl,  pod,  luul  11(11  .'iystrlii  rll^•l• 
tlfcru  cvpi't  t  thai  willuit  iitinllur  yr.ir  n|  two 
a  tiwilfin  miltali'n  fm  uperut  loii  over  the  ex- 
latliu;  •  ►■  o  ■  ,:  i-  luiiicn  will  he  avtuluhlo. 
In  gout:..:  t;,r,!'  urw  nv^tems  will  he  In- 
•tolled  t'l  liuiitlr  expiiuKliu  (>r  (Irmund 
rnthor  than  to  rrphue  (jldrr  type* 

Thus  It  la  clear  Un.t  technological  progress 
Loa  exerted  an  impurtaiit  Influunco  ut>un  in- 


vestment In  the  Bell  Sy.stem.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  a  technological  change  Is 
defined  in  the  capital-requirements  theory  as 
an  abrupt  alteration  of  the  marginal  capital 
and  spare-capacity  coefficients  for  the  af- 
fected type  of  capital  equipment  Therefore 
these  four  major  technological  developments 
should  be  reflected  In  the  statistical  coefll- 
clents  calculated  In  the  next  section  from 
the  historical  '•ourse  of  telephone  investment. 
The  chronology  of  these  developments  Is  used 
there  as  a  standard  for  evaluating  the  statis- 
tical results  Mrireover,  It  should  be  noted 
that  technological  changes  have  been  Intro- 
duced in  the  Bell  System  In  the  course  of 
expanding  capacity,  and  that  replacement  of 
the  obsolescent  equlj^ment  has  been  gradual 
This  Is  In  accord  with  the  emphasis  upon 
marginal  rather  than  average  coefficients  In 
the  capital-requirements  theory 

The  capital-requirements  theory,  as 
pointed  out  before,  neglects  the  influence  of 
changes  In  prices  upon  the  firm's  Investment 
Does  the  Investment  jiractlce  in  the  Bell 
System  throw  any  light  ujxm  the  validity  of 
thl.H  simpllficatliiii'' 

Tlie  detailed  culculatl ms  of  the  present 
values  of  expected  costs  for  alternative  pe- 
riods of  building  ahead  of  demand  Indicate 
that  changes  In  the  prices  of  elements  In 
Inatallatltm  costs  may  alter  the  npare-capac- 
Ity  CMi<ffifient*  In(l(«e<l  Nlnce  World  War  II 
the  period  of  building  ahead  nf  demand  In 
'-•iblc  instnllatlons  has  been  extended  some- 
■.vh.it  l»ecause  of  Increases  In  labor  costs 
1  he  i)eiliids  of  building  ahead  of  demand  In 
use  l-id,i\  h  ^X(•\er  are  ewentlully  the  same 
as  tli  ).'(■  In  u.si-  111  the  early  thirties  and 
hen  <  lii  ^'iMM-rul  price  chaiige.s  muf.t  liave 
been  either  infrcyiuent  and  small  or  of  minor 
iinporiance  In  the  Invehtinent  process  It 
may  be  noted  In  piutsing  that  the  market 
rate  of  interest  l.s  not  relevant  here.  Rlnce  a 
conventional  7-percent  rat/-  ij  discfnii'.t  Is 
'.ised 

The  detailed  calculations  of  the  present 
values  of  expected  cost.*  for  alternative  types 
of  switchboards  also  suggest  that  changes  in 
the  relative  prices  f)f  capital  equipment  and 
of  other  Input*  may  alter  the  capital  co- 
efBctents.  In  the  history  of  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem, however.  It  Is  difficult  to  Isolate  In- 
stances In  which  relative  price  changes  have 
had  this  effect  Possible  Instances  are  the 
shift  from  oj-K-n  wire  to  cable  and  the  shift 
from  manual  switchboards  to  automatic 
BWltchl>'ards,  but  both  of  theee  Instances  are 
so  closely  associated  with  technological  de- 
velopments that  the  Influence  of  the  relative 
price  change  by  itself  appears  small. 

In  general  the  Influence  of  price  changes 
•eenis  Ui  have  been  of  minor  lm[v>rtunce  in 
the  Investment  priKeas  in  the  Bell  System, 
compared  t.o  the  influence  of  technological 
changes  It  In  probably  a  reasonably  close 
iipproxlmailon  l<>  reality  t.o  a/»stime,  as  In  the 
■  ipiial -requirements  theory,  that  uU  major 
(  hanges  In  si)are-capacity  coeltlclents  and 
(apHal  ci>cfnclenls  are  due  to  technological 
<li'\finpments 

F  Hfiirrmcnl  in  the  Drll  Si/strm 
According  to  the  capltnl-requlrements 
theory,  retirement  Is  a  IVxed  fraction  of  the 
firiii  .1  st<K'k  of  capital  e«iulpment.  llie  re- 
tirement practice  In  the  Bell  Hystem  costs 
hiiine  light  on  the  usefulness  of  this  third 
hiu<l(  hy|Hith«<sls 

To  b«»gln  with,  although  there  seeuvs  to  be 
no  ty|)e  of  capllnl  equipment  which  Is  rn- 
iire<t  whcin  II  reaches  the  end  of  a  specified 
nervicp  iif0,  ihero  Is  sonip  tendency  for  rellro- 
ment  to  Iki  fairly  rpgulur  for  olhur  retwions 
Outnide  plant,  such  as  tolephono  ixilrs,  is 
te»tpd  |>eri(xlU'Rlly  lor  |)hyslc«l  souiidness 
ami  a  fairly  stable  number  of  units  lends  to 
he  retired  every  year  bponvise  of  wpar  and 
tpar  dlaoovered  In  Ihnsp  tests  IhsUle  plant, 
Kuch  lui  swltchlxmrds.  Is  retired  primarily 
when  new  tet^hnologlcal  developments  are 
Introduced,  but  the  |>ollcy  of  Introducing 
technological  developments  gradually  tends 


to    make   retirement   of   inside   plant    fairly 
regular. 

On  the  other  hand,  almost  every  type  of 
capital  equipment  is  quite  durable,  which 
weakens  the  tendency  toward  regular  retire- 
ment. In  1935  the  estimated  service  lives 
used  toT  depreciation  accounting  by  the 
long-lines  department  were  as  follows:  Cen- 
tral office  equipment  13  years;  buildings, 
36  years;  pole  lines,  20  years;  aerial  cable. 
25  years;  underground  cable,  30  years;  un- 
derground conduit,  75  years, ■  The  durability 
of  capital  equipment  also  makes  It  difficult 
to  contract  the  existing  stock  when  demand 
falls,  which  is  in  keeping  with  the  asymmetry 
of  the  capital -requirements  theory. 

There  is  al.'^o  some  indication  that  once  a 
unit  of  capital  equipment  has  been  retired. 
Its  replacement  is  in  most  cases  automatic 
Inside  plant  Is  usually  replaced  automat- 
ically because  the  reason  for  its  retirement 
Is  to  substitute  new  equipment  of  Improved 
design  Many  types  of  outside  plant  arc 
replaced  automatically  because  they  are 
links  m  a  choln  of  capital  equljiment  and 
failure  to  rejilace  the  Individual  links  would 
Involve  abandoning  the  capacity  of  the  en- 
tire chain  Individual  poles  In  pole  lines 
and  individual  sections  of  cable  have  this 
characteristic,  while  Individual  open  wires 
do  not  Finally,  the  automatic  repiacemei,t 
of  both  inside  and  outside  |)lai:t  nuiy  be 
based  on  the  fact  tliat  demaiifl  liaii  grown 
BtcMdlly  f'lr  matiy  years,  and  even  when  its 
growth  l.aj  bfi  n  interrupted,  the  exiJecta- 
ti"!:  'f  f;i'  ire  growth  has  jvistified  maln- 
tlll;.;I^•  si.c  cMhting  stock  of  capital  equip- 
n.c;.'  'Ihc  { '  ii,h(  (juence  ol  thlf  tendency 
t  lAurcl  '.i\i\-  in.itii  replacement  of  retired 
f.ipit.ii  (■(juipmeiit  is  that  net  invc' tnu  :-.t 
l.aA  never  become  Mgnlficantly  negative  In 
tlie  llc'.l  System  In  terms  of  the  cap;t:,,- 
rer;  ,;riiiu'ntn  theoiy,  this  mr;ins  tlia!  the 
I!.' yinn.c' ry  between  the  e.Tect^i  of  a  rl.'*e  ai:d 
of  a  fall  U:  expected  demand  li.is  o;r',;ired 
nt  the  point  where  net  lnve^lm(•I.t  l^  ap- 
prnximately  zero,  rather  than  at  the  point 
where  it  Is  negative  and  equal  Ut  retirement, 

IV.    A    QtJANTTTATIVE    ANALYSIS    OF    TE1.EPH0NI 
IN\T>iTMENT 

A     T'lc   method 

Tlie  capital-requirements  theory  is  tested 
quantitatively  in  this  section  bv  cakvilatlng 
Its  coefficients  from  statistical  data  for  the 
entire  Industry  and  then  examining  the 
statistical  coetllclents  for  stability  and  for 
consistency  with  the  known  technological 
hlsUiry  of  the  Industry,  This  quantitative 
analysis  uses  the  Investment  procedures  In 
the  Hell  System  us  a  guide  for  certain  details 
oJ  the  calculations;  more  Imixirtunt,  it  relies 
upon  the  chronology  of  major  technological 
developments  In  the  Bell  System  tm  a  Mund- 
ard  for  evaluating  the  statistical  coefficients 

The  methcxl  adopted  for  calculating  the 
coefficients  depends  tiixm  available  sU.tutlcal 
series  for  output  of  telephone  service  stixks 
of  viu-lous  types  of  capital  equipment  and 
retirement  of  various  tyj>e«  of  capltJil  equip- 
ment Because  of  lack  of  more  complete 
dotft,  I  have  not  been  able  to  calctilate  the 
coefficient*  directly  from  the  lnve»tment 
procedures  nf  the  Bell  System  In  j)rinclple 
this  could  be  done,  and  should  give  more 
precise  results,  but  the  quanlltallve  analyhls 
jiresented  here  Is  limited  to  a  cruder  method 

I'he  method  uses  aggregate  statUUcni  series 
exctipt  in  one  instance.  This  has  been  done 
both  because  must  of  the  avnllnble  data  urt* 
for  the  Industry  «•  a  whole,  and  liecuUBe 
(he  desired  restilts,  if  obtainable,  art  nggrv- 
gate  r(t«fficlehts  One  of  the  dititnutivr 
churactprlwlics  of  the  telephone  iniluBtry 
howpver,  l«  that  both  denmntl  biuI  capital 
pqulpn'.ent  are  geographically  lornllred      I'he 
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theoretical  relation  between  net  Investment 
and  expected  Increases  in  demand  applies 
strictly  only  to  each  individual  telephone 
exchange  and  can  be  applied  to  the  indus- 
try as  a  whole  only  as  a  statistical  approxi- 
mation Ir;  particular,  the  stability  of  the 
statistical  coefficients  depends  partly  on  a 
regular  geographical  distribution  of  Increases 
in  demand  among  the  individual  exchanges — 
a  regularity  which  has  not  always  prevailed 
in  fact 

This  is  an  it^stance  of  a  general  problem  in 
statistical  analysis — the  problem  of  aggre- 
gation *  Only  under  special  conditions  has 
it  been  found  possible  to  deduce  valid  rela- 
tionships among  macro-economic  variables 
from  theoretical  relationships  among  micro- 
economic  variables  Consequently,  most 
aggregate  relationships  suitable  for  statis- 
tical analysis  are  derived  by  analogy  rather 
than  deductifin,  and  should  be  conceived 
simply  as  approximations  to  the  more  funda- 
mental  micro-economic  relationships  Spe- 
cifically the  Industrywide  coefflclents  cal- 
culated in  this  section  are  so  conceived 

On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  data  for  a 
single  Industry  largely  avoids  another  gen- 
eral problem  li^  statisticai  anaylsls— the 
problem  of  identification  The  essence  uf 
this  problem  is  how  to  isolate  a  single  caus- 
al relationship  from  a  system  of  mutually 
Interdependent  causal  relationships,  when 
the  available  statistical  time  series  reflect 
th.e  entire  system  rather  than  the  single  de- 
sired relationship  If  analysis  is  limited  t^  a 
single  Industry  however  the  refiex  effect  of 
T!-,.\»  ijittustry  \ipon  itself,  by  way  of  the  sys- 
trn,  1  ;  i;.  it\;a:''.  : ntcrdependent  relationshlpa 
<.-)'.s:i.\r  ti.at  !!.(!, ,f!t\'  is  small  and  can  be  ne- 
plecieU  w:;h  It  reri-nis  error  In  Other 
Words,  the  analvMs  reverts  from  general 
equilibrium  to  partial  equilibrium  analysis. 
The  use  of  di.ta  f.ir  a  single  industry  also 
makea  the  anih  gy  between  aggregate  a:.d 
mlcro-econi-niic  relatlonsh.lps  more  plausible. 

The  principal  justification  in  the  p:i.«l  for 
statistical  studies  at  the  level  of  the  entire 
economy  has  been  that  they  describe  the 
structure  cf  the  economy  in  terms  of  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  relationships, 
and  hence  reduce  the  analysis  to  m,nnage- 
able  proportions  The  development  of  the 
Interindustry  input-output  scheme,  how- 
ever, which  describes  the  structure  of  the 
economy  in  terms  uf  a  much  larger  number 
of  relationships  among  its  various  Industries, 
offers  some  hope  that  statistical  studies  can 
be  shifted  to  the  level  of  single  industries, 
thuf  siruijlifylng  the  problem  of  aggregation 
and  lartjely  avoiding  the  pr(;blem  of  identi- 
fication The  results  of  these  industry 
studies  can  then  be  tied  together  nianage- 
ably   In   the  input-output  analysis 

Another  feature  of  the  statistical  method 
Is  that  It  uses  a  one-dimensional  measure 
of  output  and  capacity  As  indicated  In  the 
lust  section  however,  one  of  the  distinctive 
character. Stic*  of  the  telephone  industry  is 
that  its  i)roduct  is  multidimensional,  and 
m  particular  that  the  number  of  CCS  han- 
dled by  a  given  stock  of  capital  equipment 
can  be  altered  by  permitting  the  availability 
of  circuits  to  vary,  Unfortunately  the  data 
needed  to  compensate  for  the  other  dimen- 
sions ure  not  available  Using  a  one-dlmen- 
slonal  measurr  of  output  and  rapacity  of 
course  implies  that  the  other  diinenMioiis 
are  held  fairly  stable— an  impncaiion  which 
has  not  always  been  valid  In  the  short  run, 

/f    Calrulnticn    nnti    fi'fl/wofiori    nf    fd  "lofid 
etinnalm 

The  flr«i  |mrt  of  the  quontlt«tl\P  aiwiivnii 
rbouUI  pirlrrttbiy  consist  In  ( aU  iilniii.ii  n 
hi»torlcal  series  of  pxppctatlons  copfficlpni* 
from  statistical  data,  and  then  pxaminlng 
ihplr  stability  Unfortunately,  however,  in- 
formation abovit  actual  demand  estimates  in 


■  The  regional  aspects  of  thla  problem  are 
discussed  m  chs  4  and  ft. 
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the  ttlephone  Indmtry  li  not  »vnll»bl8  ex- 
cept for  one  ininll  aample.  Therefore  It  has 
been  neoeswiry  ilmply  to  a«BXjme  a  value  for 
the  expecutlona  ooctnclent,  »nd  then  to 
check  thla  ftuumpllon  ngalnst  the  one  imnll 
■ample. 

The  expecttitlonn  coefflclent  Is  ftMum«Kl  to 
be  *  1.  1  e  .  the  recent  proportional  trend  In 
ciutpMt  la  expected  to  continue  without  dim- 
inution. Thli  li  eompntlble  with  the  im- 
poriiiiu-o  of  trend  rxlrupolutlon  In  the  In- 
veitment  proeeduren  of  the  Bell  aystcm,  ixiul 
with  the  fact  that  thP  growth  In  number 
of  telephonei  In  the  United  Stntea  nctunlly 
hrtu  itpproxlmnted  an  exponential  trend  In 
addition,  when  tho  recent  trend  li  either 
neitntlve  or  unununlly  imnll,  the  trend  which 
li  extrapolated  U  nanumed  to  be  tl^nt  nf  the 
Irut  normal  year,  let  on  the  ba«e  of  the  cur- 
rent iubnormnl  yenr  This  li  compatible 
with  the  optimism  regnrdlng  future  growth 
which  seems  to  prevail  In  the  Bell  System, 

In  algebraic  terms,  the  f^rst  basic  hypothe- 
sis of  the  capital -rcqulrementa  theory  la 


(7.  fl) 
0»»M  =  0<Il  +  i(0.     Oi-»/0».,)l 

with  the  expectations  cuolTlclfr.t   lut.sujr.rcl 
to   be    -i  1.   and   with    the    mixli!U-.ai..ii    i.u 
optimism,  thla  hyputhoNU  biHiinu-h 
(7.  I4i 

In  which 

Oi   O.  ,  In  a  "stibncnmiil"  vr-nr  i.t  rr]:!     rd 
by  the  same  rutlo  in  the  \mM  "n  'nus','  v^-  ■•■: 

Tho    one    snui'.l    »anip''i)    -f    ,>>'■>;    Ut-:;'.  i;,>S 
cilunaU'i  m  the  tcU-pluiue  smlti  !iv  wl;'.   ■•  '•■■ 
lU'iiUublo  fur  I'hei-lilntf  llu'  u-o  .smhI  tx;  .-.  m 
tliin.t  i'oef!\cU>nl  i'iinnUta  if  tlu-  c  .!  in,  .!ii<     : 
luU  nu'uniigci  niiulp  la  ttw  Mr: 
4  yimin   10J7  ;U)      Tlit'  iut.uvl 
mcfwaKP.i    U    i\l»o    u\  .ilLil)',!'.    .1 
possible    to    caliMilaUi    (Icum:. 
lUcr.o   year*,   Visii\i,*   oiju.iS.-ri 
compare  Iheni  with  tlir  ,u'.  i;. 
tnatcs.    This  i-oinpivi  Iswr,  i.h  ■.! 
and  chart   1    joh.ui    r.Mt   pri;,'iM!   .:,   I'l ,     .■ 
It  19  clear  thai  the  calcuLitml  dt'iUiiiiU  ©iH- 


•iyAv 

III  1:,   I'.' 

I.  \lli.lH 

1     :  toti 

-,ll        I-..- 

.1  <'   It  U 

1     .■■!ll 

1.  >'('■    lu 

;    i  I 

ud    to 

,    ilrir, 

..1  eiU' 

■  '.V  ; , 

'  <hte  2 

ni  'on  batsed  'in  the  aasximed  expectatlona  ro- 
r'Tlricnt  cf  *  1,  approximate  tl>e  actual  de- 
in  ind  PMtlm«to«  cUwely  Note  In  particular 
t.hal  tuo  calr\il(it*d  tlomand  entlmntes  for 
niM)  l)n«cd  on  the  "normar'  trend  of  Ittao 
f  JicciiNt  a  lislMK  trend  rrimparable  to  that  of 
tMi'  iictvinl  (liMuancI  e()tlmnt.e«,  even  tlu>viKh 
the  number  of  tull  nieanaRes  showed  a  "suh- 
ndrnial'  tnrreniie  in  l(i30  Thus  ln»si)fnr  a* 
Buih  a  Khort  series  nf  actual  dematul  estl- 
matoB  U  slRnlflrant,  It  lends  i\ipr)ort  to  the 
u'lHuiiu'd  value  of  the  exiiectullnoi  coettltMeni 
ntul  ti  enuutlon  |7  14)  More  (jmerallv,  H 
ItMiiU  f.iipp'"'^  '"  <•'»<'  '*'■■  ^  biwile  hvpnthofcio 
i>r  the  i-ai'ltnl  reinilrementJ*  Ihmrv  that  rte- 
iiiiiiid  enllmates  depend  via  a  fixed  rx()erti>- 
tMiiM  c'.efTlrii'nt.  upon  the  recent  trend  of 
output 

Three  stepn  may  n^w  be  taken  In  prepara- 
tion for  til"  raleulnflon  of  cnpllf\l  and  upare* 
CnpACtty  fiH-rTi.ientJi  in  the  next  pail  nf  t'le 
quantlt.T '.  ■ ''  .Timlysli*  niene  ftepo  aJc  net 
forth  In  t,tb>  a  ai.d  cb.ut  2  Ifli.irt  nil 
prluted  iu  Uecuiuj]. 


TabLK  -'.—  Coitipari.-on  of  an  -ui  unu 


cakulakil  demand  MlimaUt 


Year 

NumtxT  of 
toll  mossiigrs 

(1) 

Relative  in- 

rn^a-si   in  toil 

messages 

(2) 

Actu;il  1927 
estitiKttes 

(3) 

Calculated 
1927  esti- 
mates > 

(4) 

Actual  1928 
estimates 

(5) 

Calculated 
1928  esti- 
mates' 

(6) 

Actual  1929 
estimates 

(7) 

Calculated 
1929  esti- 
mates' 

(8) 

Actual  inr 
estiinaUs 

(0) 

('alnilatPd 
IftV.  w(tl- 
nmt«s« 

(10) 

(1)  1923 

(2)  1324.... 

22.  3 
24.0 
27.7 
31.9 
36.2 
41.7 
49.3 
fiO.  6 
48.4 
38. 0 
35.  ,5 
37  5 

Millions 

MiUioiu 

Aliaimu 

MauoM 

Maiom 

MaiioM 

MOUmi 

MilUtm 

(3)  IW'i 

(4)  1926. 

(6)      1927 

aids" 

.185 
.192 
.025 



sas 

4Z7 
47.4 
£2.3 
i57.4 

38.8 
42.8 
47.2 
62.1 
£7.6 

.*..»...••••. 

(6)     1928 

47.8 
M.4 
03. 4 
71.0 

8ao 

49.4 

68.fi 
MS 
82.1 
67. 2 

(71     1909 

S9.0 
«0 

80.0 

92.0 

105.0 

88.9 
Oi.* 

81.4 

96.2 

113.7 

(Ji>     IttKI                 

«.8 

08  3 

76.8 

00.7 

(g\     1031 

(10)     1932 

71.8 

(11)     l&il 

84.6 

" 1"     " 

, 

[12)     1934 

1 1" 

1  Ca'(Ulate«i  froa)  forn-.ula,  35.2xn+0.ir.3; -,  in  whitli  n  is  number  of  years  in  future. 

»  Calailitc'l  froni  forn.u'a,  41  rxO  +  n.is,-' -. 
»  rnlculntcfl  from  fom  uli,  49.3Xn+0.iS-.  -. 
«  Calculated  fron.  formula,  5r..5y  (1+1.182)-. 


Bource:  Col.  1,  Federal  (Dommnnicatioas  CViniwfcslen.  docket,  exbihit  No.  136< 
p.  36;  data  arc  for  long-lines  department  of  BcU  Syrtem;  cols.  3.  5,  7,  9,  Ke<leral  Com- 
mmjicatlons  Conimis«ion,  docket,  exhibit  Ko.  580,  p.  12;  data  are  for  long-lmes 
department  of  Bell  System. 


Table  3. — Calculation  oj  demand  estimates 


Year 


M") 

1912 

(2) 
IV 

ISjl.i 

1914 

(4) 

1916 

(5' 

lyitt 

(6) 

(T; 

1917 

191S 

(>^^ 

1919 

(91 

1«20   

(10) 

1921 

1922 

1923 

(13) 
(14) 

1924 

192.S 

(i.i; 

)y2ti 

(If/) 
(TI 

1827 

IOCS 

(!'<> 

1929 

(19) 

1H30 

Number 
of  tele- 
phones in 
Bell 
System 


(Ij 


!  MiWoni 


76 
11 
44 
80 
37 

05 
69 
8  13 
K72 
9.32 

in,  20 

11.  17 
11,  yi 

1Z67 
13.41 

14.  1« 
15.04 

15.  19 


Numl-er 
of  tele- 
phones in 
United 
States 


(2) 


Atillioru 
8  73 

S  54 

in,  m 

19,  52 
11,24 
11.72 
12.  OS 
12.67 
13.41 
13.88 
14.35 
15.37 
1«.  21 
1«.94 
17.  75 
IS.  52 
19.  .34 
20.23 
20.20 


Ratio  of 
r  "    tele- 
phones 
tnis  year 
to  last 
year 


(3) 


I    Calcu- 

tlatod  tele 

phones 

next 

year  ' 


(4) 


Calcu- 

IrttC'l 

present 

Icapacity  » 


(5) 


Calcu- 
lated in- 
erease  in 

tele- 
phones 
over 
capacity  ' 

(6) 


Millions     Afiflforw 


i,iiy2> 

1  0535  , 

l,04fi.v  I 

1,  06M  i 

1.0427  ;. 

1.03^.7  ;. 

l.n4S.s  i 

1  I5M  1 

l.fa'.r  I 

1. lisaa  I 

1,U7I1 

1,0,-47  ' 

1.04.^11  I 

1.  IH7,1  I 
1.  f434 

l.n4«  1 

1   04f/l  I 

.99S5  I 


10.  43 

10.59 
11,01 
12  01 


13.21 
14  19 
14.69 
15.10 
lt>.4C 
17.10 
17.70 
18.60 
19.32 
20.20 
21.  If. 
21.13 


1 


9.54 

iao5 
ia52 

11.24 
11.72 
12.08 

12.67 
13.41 
13.88 
14.35 
15.37 
16.21 
16.94 
17.  75 
18.52 
19.34 
20.23 
21.  16 


MiUiont 


0.89 
.64 

.49 

.77 


.64 

.78 
.81 
.84 
1.09 
.89 
.76 
.86 
.80 
.86 
.93 


YttK 


Number 
of  tele- 
phones tan 
BeU 
System 


(1) 


(20)  1931 

(21)  11'  2 

(22)  1933 

(23)  1934 

(24)  19S5 

(26)  MW 

(26)  1937 

(27)  1938 

(28)  1939 

(29)  1940 

(30)  1941 

(31)  1942 

(32)  1943 

(33)  1944 

(34)  1946 

(36)  1946 

(3*)  1947 

(37)  1948 


Mittioti* 
14.91 
13.31 
1ZS2 
13.12 
13.57 
14.46 
15.33 
15.76 
16.64 
17.48 
18.84 

ao.oi 

21.25 
21.68 
22.46 
25.71 
28.61 
3L86 


Number 
of  tele- 
phones In 
United 
States 


(2) 


MiHioTU 
19,71 
17.42 
16.71 
16.97 
17.42 
18.43 
19.  4."; 
19.96 
20.83 
21.93 
23.62 
24.92 
2n.  38 
26.86 
27,  S7 
31.61 
34.87 
«38.85 


Ratio  of 
U.S.  tele- 
phones 
tnIs  ymr 
to  last 
year 


(3) 


.8838 
.9592 

1.015f, 
1  '>2>-..' 
1  Ii5,«ft 
1,1  -.53 
1,0257 
1.0441 
1.0528 
1.0726 
1.  0545 
1.0686 

i.em 

1  a376 
1   1:M2 

1  V'?,l 
1   0^*> 


Calcu- 
lated tele 
phofies 
next 

year ' 


(4) 


Calcu- 
Inted 
present 
capacity 


(« 


Millioiu 
X.62 


19  ffi 

20  ,'h3 

21  115 
21.75 
23.09 


29.89 

35.85 
38.47 
42,18 


Afffffoiw 
?1. 16 
31.  in 
21.16 

21.10 

21  If. 

21, 1« 

21.  \i 

21.  11- 

21.16 

21.93 

33.02 

24.92 

38.88 

36.86 

27.87 

31.61 

34  K7 

3''  S-". 


Calcu- 
lated in- 
crea*  in 

tele- 
phones 
over 
(■a;  ;Ki:y  ' 

(6) 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

.69 
1.10 


2.«2 
4.34 

3.80 

3  K'. 


■  fiil'^iilatr'i  from  fiTmuln  c^l.  Tx(cn]  3'':  loio  -nMiluion  uses  1917  ratio:  1921  and 
I'/JJ  i^uvLl.ili.Hi  UR'  i',cti  rat:  ),  I'.UO  <tnd  li'31  c-alcrilulioiK-.  usp  1929  r:itio;  ITOs  calcula- 
tkm  u.'ie-:  ;«"  rnti'  :  1^45  f;i!'u!ati'  "  ':-o,s  19U  ratio. 

>  F.nterP'l  from  o.i   2.  ig!3-2<J  ai,  i  ;  -lO-tS;  from  1929  entry  in  col,  4,  1.(30  39, 

1  Calculiltd  from  fortJUL;a  (cl.  4j  —  icol.  5). 


*  Calculat«d  from  nambor  of  teleplifnT"  In  Bell  fy'^'m  and  7f47  ratio  bf  tweer  U.S. 
telephones  and  BeU  System  telephones.  31  ,3<;x34.87h-2H,51, 


Source:  Col.  1,  American  Telephone  A  Telegraph  Co.;  col 
tions  Conmiis£ion,  "StaU,'^tics,"  W47,  table  9. 


Fi.I.r.iI  Comraunfca- 


Flrst.  equation  (7,  14)  is  used  to  compute 
a  series  of  demand  estimates  for  the  entire 
telephone  Industry  over  the  period  1913-48. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  possibility  of  check- 
ing these  estimates  directly,  because  of  lack 
of  Information  on  actual  demand  estimates. 
The  measure  of  IndUBtrywlde  output  used 
in  deriving  the  recent  trend  for  these  cal- 


culations Ls  the  totiil  number  of  telephones 
in  the  United  States.  This  is  compatible 
w;th  the  practice  in  the  Bell  System  of  esti- 
mating demand  In  temis  of  number  of  lines, 
main  telephones,  and  total  telephones. 
Tlie  "stibnormal'  years  for  the  purpose  of  the 
m'Xftflicatlon  for  optimism  In  equation 
;7,  14j   are  1921-22,  ly30-31,  and  1938.    It  Is 


nfjt  rea.-^nnable  to  e.xpect  such  optimism  in 
the  depth  of  the  depression,  1932-35,  but 
since  the  demand  estimates  In  those  years, 
whetlicr  optimistic  or  pessimistic,  were  far 
below  capacity,  they  can  be  neglected.  No 
demand  estimates  are  calculated  for  the 
years  of  -war  or  Government  seizure,  1918-19 
and  1942  45,  and  the  Immediate  postwar  or 


pontaelirure  estimates  made  In  1010  and  104S 
nre  calculated  from  the  trends  nf  the  laat 
fMientlany  peacetime  years,  1017  and  1041, 
respectively 

.Second,  a  aerlea  U  obtained  to  represent 
cfTcctlve  Industrywide  capacity  over  the 
hime  perUxl  1013-48  According  to  the  In- 
vestment prDceUnren  of  the  Dell  Hyslem,  It 
I,!,  Mild  be  remembered,  new  invemimenl  In 
111  !:  iiullvlrttu\l  exchauRe  Is  undertaken 
vUienever  expected  deniut>d  exceeds  current 
tntal  (iipaclty,  but  because  nf  the  jxilicy  of 
build;n»!  nheurt  of  demand  llie  next  new  in- 
Vehtinenl  li  recpiirert  only  after  several 
ytiuH  In  wbldi  the  Ktnwth  nf  diinand  K^ad- 
Ui\!h  uunn  >ip  I  be  upare  i  nporllv  Thlh  nieulli 
tb.i!  Ill  imv  I'oe  llMir  In  ti.e  liujiistry  ns  a 
«'  ;r  ti-.t-re  rxlMo  n  dlMiibull"n  ol  npure 
I  ,]iuMv  In  Ibe  Individual  excbiiiiKed  Itn- 
f  .i!iin,iiclv  linv^'rvrr  there  nre  im  p\tbli«lird 
fllMOcn  fiT  IblK  dlRtrllnitPin  pf  spare 
Capul'V  SI  lit  lut  li-ally  tberefnre  It  arrmi 
rtr-r-irriMe  1  '  rcprrnrnt  efTexMlve  Industry- 
wlijp    cr\]>T(  It  V    bv    tbr    r\;rren!    liulvir-t ry w ide 

i,Ut]i\;!  .1'  MiCi''  .rr:l  !  V  '  I  r  ,,(  I'i.,l  Ii'iUltirr  <if 
tclf])!.'  '.rs      111      1!,p      f'.ltfd      Stiilcs  Tlie 

thenri'ilriil  j\ist',ncnlli>n  fur  tb.is  Is  tbi»l  an 
e\p>'cted  1'  ro!i,ie  In  InritisTywidc  ticrn  lOd 
over  current  lndii,'=t  ryvk  idc  output  provided 
It  Is  di.':tri:-iuted  in  wonie  refrolar  v^ay  among 
the  Indlvldvial  exrhnnj'ps,  requires  now  In- 
vestment n  t!-.'>f«e  particular  cxchan^eF  at 
one  end  of  tlie  dlstnlnillon,  which  bf^^c  used 
up  their  (pare  r.'ip:uity  It  wovild  ulsn  be 
possible  t<i  reprc'irnt  effective  Indu.-Mrywlde 
capacity  bv  tho  r  ilniiHted-domanri  estimate 
made  In  tie  previous  year,  but  Plnre  thlp  Is 
a  derived  fipure,  it  seems  less  desirtble  In 
most  yeart.  The  only  exception  Ui  ti.is  rule 
Is  In  1930.  when  the  actual  Industrywide 
output  did  iiot  increase  o'.er  1929.  yrt  a  larpe 
net  lnve?trne!:t  program  was  carried  through; 
capacity  ir  1930  Is  therefore  measured  by  the 
calculated -demand  estimate  The  staMstlral 
series  for  efTccttve  Industrywide  capan'y  Is 
continued  at  it-s  maximuni  previras  level, 
even  when  expected  demand  subsequently 
falls.  In  other  words,  tlie  telephone  indus- 
try is  jissumed  to  make  replacement  invest- 
ment equf.l  to  Its  retirement  This  is  com- 
patible with  the  tenden<  y  t^  aut-)matic 
replacement  noted  in  the  Beil  System  prryce- 
dures. 

Third  ft  series  of  differences  is  com.puted 
between  the  calculated  demand  estimates 
1  ye.ir  in  the  future  and  the  calculated  ef- 
fective cajjaclty  in  the  current  year  A  1- 
year  proje<-tlon  Is  used  here  becau.'>e  it  is  the 
closest  approximation  using  annual  data  to 
the  construction  periods  Indicated  in  the 
last  section  This  series  of  differences—  the 
calculated  increases  in  expected  demand  over 
capacity— Is  one  of  the  two  main  elements 
needed  for  computing  the  statistical  capital 
and  spare-capacity  coefficlent.s 

C.    Calculition    and    evaluation    of    capital 
and   spare-capacity   coc^cicnts 

The  second  part  of  the  quantitative  analy- 
sis consists  m  calculating  a  hiaUjrical  series 
of  capital  and  spare-capacity  coeflicients  lor 
each  type  of  telephone  capital  equipnient. 
Then  tlie  statistical  coefficients  are  exam- 
ined to  seii  If  they  vary  in  the  proper  direc- 
tion and  In  the  proper  years  iis  indicated 
by  the  known  history  of  technological  devel- 
opments ill  the  indubtry.  but  are  stable  from 
one  technological  cliange  to  the  next.  This 
Is  a  key  i)art  of  tlie  quantiuitive  analysis. 
It  tests  dl-ectly  the  second  basic  hypothesis 
of  the  cap  ta'.-requircments  theory — that  net 
Investment  depends,  via  fixed  capital  and 
spare-capacity  coefflcients.  upon  changes  in 
expected  demand — and  indirectly  the  first 
basic  hyp:)thesis,  since  the  calculated  de- 
mand estimates  are  used  in  computing  the 
CoefTiclent!;. 

The  eva  nation  of  the  stability  of  the  sta- 
tistical coefTlclents  and  their  consistency 
with  the  technological  history  of  the  Indus- 
try requires  a  subjective  Judgment.  Here  it 
Is  meaninj^ful   t^  think  in  terms  of  a  scale 


of  closeneas  of  approximation  of  the  hy- 
potheals  to  the  data,  rather  than  in  verms 
of  the  dichotomy  of  proof  or  disproof  This 
will  be  brought  out  In  the  evaluation  below 

One  of  the  two  main  elements  needed  for 
c<JinpuUng  the  sUxtlstlcal  coefflclent*  has  al- 
ready been  obtained  tlie  serlen  or  culiiiiutcd 
IncrnasoK  in  ex]>ectpd  demand  over  cupiuMy 
The  otber  Is  a  serlen  of  deflated  n<M  ii.veNt- 
ment  for  each  of  the  varloux  typch  of  cupital 
eijuipment  Uded  in  the  telephone  iniliu.tiy 
It    ih    obtulned    an    fnllnWR 

Uiil.i  ure  (iviilluble  utallnK  the  v,,l,if  i  f  tix 
(\pr!.  i.f  cnpltal  ei|Ulpnirnt  in  tl.r  he;!  .'  v  n - 
ti'ili  at  the  end  if  nu  li  ye, a  lUI.'  4M  'Il.ehe 
f.rl  Irn  linvr  been  CiMieclril  tut  r!ui!i|'er  :i!  t*ip 
I  vmibcf    of    roni|>nlilr      InclUdeil    in    Ihr    iiiti- 

sniidutMl  ucfuuni/i  duine  iniportnnt  i  iino>?e» 
III  hcrouiilinH  drfiiviiionn  occurred  betviren 
lUiiy  and  lu:«;i  however  I  be  rik  ivpes  are 
crnKtti  ofti- e  iipiiptnent  iinn'.i.lv  i:v»:tili. 
boards  I  l^tnd  SlUl  IniUdlnBH  (  nialnlv  cent  >  al  - 
oflicp  buililinRf)  rxchaUKe  linen  unitr.lde 
plant  urd  mainly  for  local  nervier  toil 
linen  iout-ide  plrvnt  tised  mainly  f(ii  toil 
tr-::<<  •  ^t,,M  r,  'quipmenl  (mainly  ti.r- 
phone  In;  !runiei:t.''  and  li.st^w'ia!  ioii.^  i  io.d 
other  plant  sinalnly  vehicles  ai.;!  ■  t'-rr  '.■•,:- 
niture) . 

Tlicse  six  series  are  first  blown  up  t-  the 
level  of  the  entire  Industry  by  the  vr  e  of  a 
series  of  ratios  between  the  total  v.v.oe  of 
capital  equipment  In  the  Industry  and  the 
total  value  m  the  Bell  System      The  ratios 


are  computed  directly  for  every  fifth  year 
from  una  to  1US7  (years  of  the  Census  cf 
Elect  Mral  Induatrles).  and  by  interpolation 
for  the  intervenlnR  years  Annual  net  In- 
vetttment  In  current  prices  In  each  tvpe  (.t 
e<|Uipniei:t  is  then  calculated  by  lakiiiK  'le 
1  nnu,,l  increincntB  of  these  >lx  series  J'.i.al- 
:\  •il)arntf  price  Indexei  on  a  lO'JB  !)a^e  .,•(■ 
(Je.'i'.ed  for  each  type  of  e(;ulpmenl  antl  the 
f  X  f.erieii  of  imnual  Increment*  are  dril.itrd 
V.  :\).  t  liene  lndrxiu>  It  would  h  ,ve  bei  i;  pt>  !  • 
M  .h.r  to  use  tbeae  lndeK->a  1<j  diflite  (.■'•'•' 
o  \(  iDieni  to  ufce  another  index  to  (ir::ate 
,'■  ',  ,,'eniiM  t  and  to  lake  the  (llllereoir  he- 
!vni!i  !lie  t  u  o  drhulwl  ►Piles  bul  Ibu-  vv  ,.» 
U:  t  ptl^■^hir  bec,o»»»  of  Itu'k  of  dal  i  ll.c 
i!.s    ai.ii    ptoirduie   fur   ealeiilivl.nB   drnai>d 

■ftl   »■    rip.npmriil 
pviipoppii    in 


CI  1  I  r 
lilusiralivp 


111'  !  I ,  \  r  t !  1 1 1 r  : ,  t  ;  I , 
nlr  pieneliled  fot 
tub  r   4 

r.  •*■  that  both  of  the  Mii\ln  rrnir^.tn 
rii-eiletl  !'t  eonip\ititm  the  i>tRVli=t  leal  cnti  t  tl 
asal  'ipiit I  Capacity  cnpfTlrietvtF  hRVr  beeii  ob- 
!;,:i  P(\  it  U  revruUnjt  to  plot  tbr  two  urnes 
1  'T  •  itnpatir.i  n  of  the  tuiunu  of  their  v,ir;u- 
fi  I  n  According  t<^  the  capil.ii -ret;  .nre- 
niei  t»  tlieorv  tbe.r  luninR  sliould  lie  jvn- 
(  hronous  I  iws  comparison  it  tho*n  ;n 
chart*  3  through  S  1,01  pnnte»j  m  Htcop.r 
Not<J  that  the  expected  drn.at.u  '.i. creases 
itre  plotted  In  the  cliarts  :  yv^:  i.-.v:  t;,..r.  .li 
table  3  to  refer  to  the  year  ;:.  v^locl.  w.«  .:.- 
crease  is  expected  to  occur  rather  than  tiie 
year  In  which  the  estimate  is  made. 


Table  4.—  Ctnirai  office  equipmerd:  Calculation  of  capUal  and  spare-capacity  coefficimia 


Year 

Central 

office 

equipment 

in  HeU 

System 
(millions  of 

dollars) 

(1) 

Ratio  of 

inda'^try 

to  BeU 

System  ' 

(2» 

Central 

office 

equipment 

in 
telephone 
Industry  ' 
(millions  0' 
of  dollars) 

(3) 

Increase  In 

oenlrai 

office 

equipment 

(million?  of 

dollars) 

M) 

Price 
tedex 

for  central 
office 
equip- 
ment ' 

(S) 

Deflated 

Increase 

in  central 

oaJee 

equ!;)- 

ment  • 

(millions  of 

1036  dollars) 

(6) 

Calculated 

capttal 
aBd  spare 

coemdcnt* 

(1926 
dollars  per 
telepbone) 

(7) 

0) 
<21 
(3> 

1912 

1913 

99 

108 

119 

12s 

136 

157 

175 

101 

224 

273 

343 

436 

665 

652 

735 

795 

8» 

046 

1,041 

1,101 

1.099 

1.067 

1,067 

1.067 

1.062 

1,122 

1,162 

1.104 

1,245 

1,980 

1.463 

1.499 

1,542 

1.611 

1.816 

2.246 

2,718 

1  46 

1  440 

1.420 

1.400 

1.380 

1.36 

1.340 

1  320 

1.300 

1.280 

1.26 

1.242 

1.224 

1.206 

1.888 

1.17 

1.166 

1.162 

1.156 

1.154 

1.15 

1.148 

L146 

1.144 

1.142 

1.14 

1.140 

1.140 

1,140 

1.140 

1  140 

1    140 

1.140 

1.140 

1  140 

1.140 

1.140 

145 

166 

109 

1T8 

188 

214 

236 

263 

M 

S4B 

432 

542 

002 

786 

873 

930 

1,000 

1,009 

1.205 

1.271 

1,264 

l,22f 

1,223 

1,221 

1,236 

1,279 

1,32S 

1,361 

1.419 

i.sao 

1.668 
1,706 
1,758 
1.837 
2.070 
2.500 
3.  CM 

11 
13 
6 
13 
26 
21 
17 
W 
68 
83 

110 

ISO 
04 
87 
67 
70 
90 

106 
66 

-7 

-2 

16 

43 

46 

36 

58 

131 

118 

41 

49 

79 

233 

400 

636 

60 

60 

« 

m 

60 

98 
9<^ 
115 
127 
126 
112 

no 

103 
100 
07 
00 
84 
79 
80 
89 
90 

va 

100 
no 
1(» 

OS 
96 
101 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
122 

16 
19 
9 
19 
38 
21 
17 
34 
46 
06 
08 

186 
01 
87 
66 
78 

118 

134 
74 

-8 

-2 

14 

39 

48 

88 

67 

131 

118 

41 

49 

70 

233 

402 

303 

1014   

21.36 

(4) 
(5) 

(B) 
(7) 

1814 

igi6 

1917 

1918                         

16.  S7 
3X78 
M.35 

(8) 

1010 

(10) 

ni) 

1920 

1921 

1922 

62.96 
88.97 
81.48 

(12> 

1023 

116  67 

(13) 

1024...                   

124.77 

(14) 

1026 

10  .26 

(15) 

1026 

114.  47 

(16) 

1027 

60.41 

(17) 

1028 

97.50 

(18) 
(19) 

f?01 

1020 ,.. 

1930 

1931 

137  21 
144.09 

(21) 

1932 

(22) 

(23) 
(24) 
(25) 

1033 

1834 

1935     



1936 

r?6) 

1937 

(27) 
(28) 
(29) 

1038 

1030 

1940 

06.61 

(30) 

1941 

HZ  03 

(31) 

1942 

(32) 
(33) 

19i3       

1944 

(34) 

1945 

(35) 

1046 

115.35 

(36) 

1047 „ 

94  81 

(37) 

1948..  

100.17 

1  Calculated  from  total  capital  equipment  in  BeU  System  an'l  total  capital  equipment  In  telephone  Industry,  at 
llM?  5-year  intervals  of  the  census  of  electrical  industries.  1912  37,  and  by  Interpolation  In  the  lni«rvening  years. 
»  Calculated  from  formula  (col.  l)X(eol.  2). 
>  Calculated  from  data  supplied  by  American  Telephone  &.  Telesraph  C«. 

*  Calculaietl  from  formula  (col.  4) -(col.  5). 

'■  (  aleulate<i  from  formula  (col.  6) -(col.  6.  table  2.  previous  yesr). 

•  umiiicd  because  afTcctei  by  accounting  change  between  193i and  193S. 

Source  col.  1:  America!;  7  ilojihorip  A  Telegraph  Co. 


Turning  to  the  individual  comparisons,  the 
timing  of  variations  in  net  Investment  in 
central  office  equipment,  as  shown  in  chart 
3  [not  printed  In  the  Record),  is  quite  sim- 
ilar to  the  timing  of  variations  In  t!ie  ex- 
pected   demand    increases,    in    particular    at 


the  peaks  In  1914,  1917,  1924,  1930,  1941.  and 
1947,  This  correspondence  indicates  that  .'-.  :t 
investment  in  central  offlce  equipment, 
which  is  the  largest  component  of  total 
telephone  Investment,  Is  timed  In  accord- 
ance with  the  capital-requirements  theory. 
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One  discrepancy  which  recurs  in  the  com- 
parisons for  the  other  types  of  equipment 
should  be  pointed  out,  however.  According 
to  the  capital-requirements  theory,  during 
the  thirties  no  positive  net  investment  should 
have  been  required,  since  actual  demand 
remained  below  the  1929  peak  until  1939 
and  expected  demand  rem.iined  below  ca- 
pacity until  1940.  During  the  early  thirties, 
in  fact,  net  Investment  remained  approxi- 
mately zero,  indicating  Ixjth  that  no  ex- 
pansion was  required  and  that  retirement 
wrvs  almost  entirely  replaced.  During  the 
late  thirties,  on  the  other  hand,  some  posi- 
tive net  investment  was  undertaken.  This 
investment  apparently  was  not  due  to  lack 
of  capacity  in  the  industry  as  a  whole; 
rather  It  was  due  In  part  to  increases  In 
demand  in  particular  geographical  areas,  not 
typical  of  the  entire  country,  and  In  part 
to  the  intrcxluction  of  technological  im- 
provements even  though  existing  capacity 
was  adequate.  Although  this  positive  net 
investn.ent  began  earlier  than  the  capital- 
requirements  theory  indicates,  it  Is  signifi- 
cant that  net  investment  rose  sharply  In 
1940  and  1941.  when  expected  demand  defi- 
nitely exceeded  existing  capacity. 

The  timing  comparisons  for  the  other 
kinds  of  capital  equipment  reveal  a  succes- 
sively diminishing  correspondence  between 
net  Investment  and  expected  demand  in- 
creases, more  or  less  In  the  following  rank- 
ing: Exchange  lines,  as  shown  in  chart  4 
(not  printed  m  Record],  rank  second  in 
correspondence,  and  are  also  the  second  larg- 
est Component  of  total  telephone  investment. 
Land  and  buildings,  as  shown  In  chart  4  (not 
printed  In  Record',  rank  third,  partly  be- 
cause buildings  have  a  longer  construction 
period,  and  hence  annual  investment  is 
more  regular.  Station  equipment,  as  shown 
In  chart  5  [not  printed  In  Record),  ranks 
fourth  In  correspondence,  with  exceptionally 
large  discrepancies  over  the  depression  years. 
Two  distinctive  chur.xcteristics  of  station 
equipment  may  account  for  these  discrep- 
ancies: Its  construction  period  Is  short,  so 
that  investment  can  be  rapidly  adjusted  to 
actual  rather  than  expected  changes  in  de- 
mand; and  Its  retirement  is  large,  so  that 
disinvestment  can  be  significant  when  de- 
mand falls,  and  excess  capacity  di>es  not 
persist  to  bar  Investment  when  dem.md  rises 
again.  Toll  lines,  as  shown  in  chart  5  [not 
printed  in  Record  |,  are  fifth,  primarily  be- 
cause they  are  "lumpy"  Inputs.  Each  ma- 
jor new  line  Is  a  comparatively  large  part 
of  the  total  stock  of  toll  lines,  and  includes 
a  large  margin  of  spare  capacity.  Finally 
other  plant,  as  shown  in  chart  3  [not  printed 
In  Record  1.  ranks  last  in  correspondence, 
because  it  simply  does  not  have  a  definite 
technological  relationship  to  demand.  It  Is 
also  the  smallest  component  of  total  tele- 
phone Investment. 

To  sum  up,  these  comparisoiis  indicate  that 
the  extent  to  which  net  Investment  is  timed 
In  accordance  with  the  capital-requirements 
theory  differs  from  one  type  of  capital  equip- 
ment to  the  next.  The  correspondence  be- 
tween net  Investment  and  expected  demand 
Increases  Is  quite  close,  however,  for  the 
most  Important  types — central  office  equip- 
ment and  exchange  lines. 

The  statistical  capital  and  spare-capacity 
coefficients  are  now  computed  by  dividing 
the  series  of  deflated  net  Investment  In  each 
type  of  capital  equipment  by  the  series  of 
calculated  increases  In  expected  demand  over 
capacity,  l.e„  by  flndlng  the  ratios  between 
the  two  main  elements  plotted  In  charts  3 
through  5  [not  printed  in  Record).  This 
calculation  Is  illustrated  for  central  office 
equipment  in  table  4.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  statistical  results  are  combined 
capital  and  spare-capacity  coefficients,  rather 
than  the  two  kinds  of  coefficients  taken 
separately.  The  reason  for  this  has  already 
been  pointed  out — that  data  for  the  distri- 
bution of  spare  capacity  in  the  Industry  are 


not  available.  The  coefficients  are  marginal 
coefficients,  stating  the  amount  of  capital 
equipment  (In  1926  dollars)  required  for 
each  additional  telephone,  rather  than  aver- 
age coefficients,  stating  the  amount  of  capi- 
tal equipment  required  for  each  existing 
telephone.  No  coefficients  have  been  calcu- 
lated for  other  plant,  since  It  seems  clear 
that  net  Investment  in  other  plant  Is  not 
explained  by  the  capital-requirements 
theory. 

In  algebraic  terms,  the  second  basic  hy- 
pothesis of  the  capital-requirements  theory  is 

(7,  12) 
Aif'i  ,  =  ^-y(0'(»i-l/-,«C«.).  AX«(„^--B'"<.. 
For  statistical  analysis,  using  (a)  the  as- 
sumed value  for  the  expectations  coefficient 
and  equation  (7,  14)  above,  (b)  the  statisti- 
cal measure  for  effective  Industrywide  ca- 
pacity and  the  assumption  of  automatic 
replacement,  and  (c)  the  deflated  value  of 
increments  in  capital  stock  for  a  measure  of 
net  Investment,  the  combined  capital  and 
spare-capacity  coefficients  are  computed  from 

(7,  15) 
AV" ( M  P" ( -1  =^ /S"-)" ( O' <-i - C r ) , 

AV-Jn/P-'-j^O 
in  which 

AV  =  the  increment  in  value  of  capital 
stock, 

P  ;:  the  price  index,  and, 

C=  effective  industrywide  capacity. 

The  historical  course  of  the  statistical  cap- 
ital and  spare-capacity  coefficients  can  be 
seen  in  charts  6  to  8  [  not  printed  in  Record  |  . 
How  may  these  statistical  results  be  evalu- 
ated? In  general  the  calculated  cofflclents 
have  two  notable  characteristics:  they  fluc- 
tuate significantly  from  year  to  year,  and 
they  trace  out  underlying  patterns  of  varia- 
tion over  the  entire  period. 

The  annual  fluctuations  are,  of  course,  at 
variance  with  the  capital-requirements 
theory,  which  assumes  that  the  coefficients 
are  stable  except  when  altered  by  techno- 
logical change.  These  fluctuations  do  not 
seem  to  be  sufficiently  extreme,  however — at 
least  for  the  more  Important  types  of  capi- 
tal equipment — to  warrant  rejection  of  the 
theory.  The  year-to-year  fluctuations  seem 
to  arise  from  a  combination  of  three  sources. 
In  part  they  are  due  to  chance  variations  in 
the  number  of  local  exchanges  requiring  ex- 
pansions of  capacity  as  a  result  of  a  given 
industrywide  Increase  In  expected  demand, 
I.e..  they  stem  from  the  aggregation  prob- 
lem discussed  earlier.  In  part  they  result 
from  variations  In  the  availability  of  cir- 
cuits. I.e.,  they  stem  from  using  a  one-dimen- 
sional measure  of  output  and  capacity.  And 
in  part  they  arise  from  considerations  affect- 
ing net  Investment  which  are  abstracted 
from  In  the  capital-requirements  theory — 
In  particular,  from  policy  decisions  to  vary 
the  rate  of  introduction  of  technological  im- 
provements. Such  year-to-year  fluctuations 
must  be  expected  In  view  of  the  approxi- 
mations of  the  statistical  technique  and  the 
simplicity  of  the  theory. 

The  underlying  patterns  of  variation  over 
the  entire  period,  on  the  other  hand,  appear 
to  reflect  the  fundamental  Influence  of  the 
capital  coefficients  and  spare-capacity  coef- 
tlcients  of  the  capital-requirements  theory. 
These  patterns  can  in  general  be  explained 
In  the  light  of  the  technological  develop- 
ments known  to  have  taken  place  In  the  vari- 
ous types  of  capital  equipment  In  the  period 
1913  48  In  the  charts,  therefore,  simple 
freehand  lines  have  been  drawn  to  repre- 
sent these  underlying  patterns,  consistent 
with  the  dates  and  directions  of  the  known 
technological  changes. 

The  statistical  coefficients  for  the  indi- 
vidual types  of  capital  equipment  reveal  a 
successively  diminishing  stability  and  con- 
sistency with  the  technological  history,  more 
or  less  in  the  same  ranking  noted  earlier  in 
the  timing  comparison. 


As  shown  in  chart  6  [not  printed  In  Rec- 
ord), the  coefficients  for  central  office  equip- 
ment trace  out  an  underlying  pattern  of  var- 
iation which  reflects  clearly  the  technolog- 
ical change  from  manual  to  auUjmatic 
switchboards.  The  coefficients  rcjse  sharply 
from  1920  to  1923,  when  the  automatics. 
which  have  higher  capital  costs  than  the 
manuals  (but  lower  operating  a>6ts),  wore 
first  Introduced;  and  then  remained  In  the 
neighborhood  of  this  higher  level  through- 
out the  twenties.  In  1940-41,  and  in  1946-48, 
when  the  automatics  continued  to  be  used 
for  expansion  and  gradual  replacement. 
Certain  of  the  year-to-year  fluctuations 
around  this  pattern  are  also  understand- 
able. The  peak  in  1923  and  1924  was  due 
to  the  process  of  eliminating  backlog  de- 
mand and  restoring  the  normal  availability 
of  circuits  after  wartime  shortages,  and  the 
fall  In  1925  followed  the  completion  of  this 
process.  The  peak  in  1929  and  1930  was  due 
to  temporary  acceleration  of  the  technolog- 
ical shift  from  manual  to  automatic  switch- 
beards. 

Chart  7  (not  printed  in  Record)  Indicates 
that  the  coefficient  for  exchange  lines  trace 
out  a  steadily  rising  pattern  from  1914 
through  1930,  and  then  a  falling  pat- 
tern through  1941  to  the  years  after 
World  War  II.  The  earlier  upward  trend 
reflects  the  technological  shifts  which 
took  place  in  those  years  from  open 
wire  to  cable,  and  from  wire  and  cable  above 
ground  to  cable  underground,  each  of  which 
require  larger  amounts  of  capital  equipment 
per  telephone.  It  also  reflects  the  extension 
of  telephone  service  to  less  heavily  populated 
areas.  The  later  falling  trend  stems  from 
the  technological  changes  In  station  equip- 
ment In  those  years,  raising  the  strength  of 
the  signal  from  the  telephone  instruments 
and  thus  permitting  a  reduction  In  the  size 
of  the  conductors  In  cables.  I.e.,  a  reduc- 
tion in  capital  requirements  in  exchange 
lines. 

In  the  third  rank,  as  shown  in  chart  6  [not 
printed  In  Record],  the  coefficients  for  land 
and  buildings  trace  out  an  underlying  pat- 
tern which  was  high  in  the  twenties,  low 
in  1914-17  and  1940-41.  and  rising  after 
World  War  II.  This  pattern  arose  from 
policy  decisions  as  well  as  technological  de- 
velopments. The  high  level  of  the  coeffi- 
cients in  the  prosperous  twenties  (especially 
1929  and  1930),  and  the  low  level  In  the 
postdepresslon  years,  were  due  party  to  a 
program  of  constructing  large  administration 
buildings  and  making  general  improve- 
ments In  architectural  design,  which  was 
carried  through  in  the  twenties  but  later 
curtailed.  The  low  level  of  coefficients  in 
later  years  was  also  partly  a  result  of  the 
technological  trend  to  smaller  and  more  com- 
pact central  office  equipment,  reducing  cap- 
ital requirements  In  land  and  buildings. 

The  coefficients  for  station  equipment, 
chart  7  [not  printed  in  Record),  trace  out 
an  underlying  pattern  In  variation  which 
reflects  the  technological  change  from  desk 
seta  to  hand  sets,  starting  In  1927  and  con- 
tinuing through  the  thirties.  The  coeffi- 
cients rose  somewhat  In  the  late  twenties 
and  continued  at  this  level  In  194a-41.  The 
lower  level  prevailing  after  World  War  II  is 
more  difficult  to  explain,  however.  Perhaps 
It  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  actual  transition 
from  desk  sets  to  hand  sets  had  been  virtu- 
ally completed. 

The  coefficients  for  toll  lines  shown  In 
chart  8  (not  printed  In  Record],  have  been 
less  stable  from  year  to  year  than  those 
for  any  other  type  of  capital  equipment. 
This  reflects  the  lumpy  character  of  Invest- 
ment In  toll  lines.  Insofar  as  an  underly- 
ing pattern  of  variation  can  be  discerned, 
however,  it  is  in  accord  with  the  known 
changes  in  technology.  The  rise  of  the  co- 
efficients in  the  late  twenties  wtis  due  funda- 
mentally to  the  technological  solution  of  the 
problem  of  long-distance  transmission  over 
cables;    although,    more   immediately,    to   a 


policy  dec  slon  to  undertake  general  replace- 
ment of  open  wire  by  aerial  and  underground 
cable  at  this  time,  and  to  provide  a  complete 
cable  net^^■ork  In  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  courtry  The  technological  chanee 
raised  the  underlying  pattern  of  the  coeffi- 
cients. sli:ce  cable  requires  more  investment 
than  opei:  wire;  while  the  concentrated  re- 
placement program  raised  the  annual  Ci>effi- 
clents  to  i.he  extraordinary  peak  of  1929  and 
1930.  Thi'  subsequent  lower  level  of  the 
coefficient.',  before  and  after  World  War  II 
reflects  a  second  technological  change,  the 
development  of  carrier  systems  of  transmis- 
sion, whi<h  markedly  reduced  the  amount 
of  outside  plant  required  for  each  toll 
circuit. 

T.\BLX  b— Central  office  equipment:  CaUruia- 
tUm  of  retirement  coefficients 
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To  sum  up,  tlie  statistical  capital  and 
spare-capcxlty  coefficients  for  the  varloiis 
types  of  capital  equ»pmeiit  reveal  both  yem- 
to-year  fluctuations  and  underlying  pat- 
terns of  variation  over  the  entire  period. 
The  annual  fluctuations  are  at  variance  with 
the  capital-requirements  theory,  but  do  not 
seem  to  bi;  sufficient  to  reject  the  theory  for 
the  more  import.mt  types  of  capital  equip- 
ment. T^ie  underlying  patterns  of  varia- 
tion, on  t  ic  other  hand,  are  In  general  con- 
sistent with  the  known  timing  and  direction 
of  technological  developments.  All  In  ail, 
this  statistical  analysis  seems  to  lend  con- 
siderable ,3upport  to  the  second  basic  hy- 
pothesis of  the  capital-requirements  the- 
ory— that  net  investment  depends,  via  fixed 
capital  and  spare-capacity  coefficients,  upon 
changes  in  expected  demand. 

D.  Calculation  and  evaluation  of  retirement 
coefficients 
In  the  third  part  of  the  quantitative 
analysis,  annual  retirement  coefficients  for 
the  varlouii  types  of  capital  equipment  are 
derived,   and  the  stablUtv  of  the  historical 


course  of  the  statistical  coefficients  is  exam- 
ined. The  capital-requirements  theory  as- 
sumes that  retirement  Is  a  fixed  fraction  of 
the  stock  of  capital  equipment;  therefore 
these  coefficients  should  be  essentially  stable 
over  the  period  studied,  though  perhaps 
mci.iihed  by  technological  changes. 

Ttie  essence  of  the  statistical  procedure 
is  to  take  ratios  between  the  retirement  In 
each  year  and  the  stock  of  capital  equip- 
ment in  use  at  the  end  of  the  pre\ious  year; 
thus  the  coefficients  are  stated  m  pure  num- 
bers. Several  aspects  of  t.^.e  detailed  pro- 
cedure should  be  pointed  out.  however. 
Since  statistical  series  for  retirement  by 
types  of  capital  equipment  are  not  available 
for  the  Bell  System  or  for  the  inductry  as  a 
whole,  series  have  been  compiled  for  the 
New  York  Telephone  Co.,  the  largest  unit  in 
the  Bell  System,  from  unpublished  reports 
made  to  tiie  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion and  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. Tlie  Cia&sUication  of  capital  equip- 
ment is  somewhat  dllTercnt  from  that  used 
previously.  Four  types  are  essentially  the 
same — central  office  equipment,  land  and 
buildings,  station  equipment,  and  other 
plant. 

Outside  plant,  however,  which  previously 
was  divided  between  exchange  lines  and  toll 
lines,  is  divided  here  among  aerial  wire, 
aerial  cable,  underground  cable,  po.e  lines, 
and  underground  conduit  The  series  are  all 
stated  in  value  terms.  The  value  of  the 
stock  of  capital  equipment  is  essentially  the 
sum  of  the  original  values,  at  the  time  they 
were  first  installed,  of  the  various  units 
still  in  service;  no  adjustment  is  made  lor 
depreciation.  The  value  of  retirement  is 
essentially  tlie  original  value  of  the  units 
retired.  Unfortunately  these  value  series 
cannot  be  deflated,  because  in'urmaiion  re- 
garding the  dates  at  which  the  retired  units 
were  originally  purchased  Is  lacking  The 
year  1927  has  been  omitted  because  ii.  that 
year  the  New  Y'ork  company  transferred  its 
pr'->pertles  in  northern  New  Jersey,  contain- 
ing 10  to  30  percent  of  the  various  types  of 
capital  equipment,  to  a  wholly  owned  sub- 
sidiary, which  later  became  the  New  Jersey 
Bell  Telephone  Co  The  years  1933,  In  some 
cases  1937.  and  In  other  cases  1933  37,  have 
been  omitted  because  of  changes  in  account- 
ing definitions  In  those  years.  The  entire 
procedure  Is  Illustrated  in  table  5  for  central 
office  equipment. 

In  algebraic  terms,  the  third  basic  hypoth- 
esis   of    the    capital-requirements    theory    is 

(7.   13) 

—  R*i^=—p*K*i 

tTs'.ng  undeflated  value  scries  for  a  single 
telephone  company,  the  statistical  retire- 
ment coeCQclents  are  calculated  from 

(7.   16) 

—  V't.i=  -fi'Vi 
in  which 

U  —  the  value  of  retirement,  and 

V  -  the  value  of  the  stock  of  capital  equlp- 
meiit. 

The  historical  course  of  the  resulting 
statistical  coefficients  can  be  seen  In  charts 
9  through  13  [not  printed  In  Rrcoac]  In 
general  the  retirement  coefficients  fluctuate 
quite  w.dely  from  year  tj  year,  indicating 
that  annual  retirement  is  subject  to  con- 
siderably more  man.igenal  discretion  than 
the  capital  requirements  theory  suggeFts. 
All  oi  the  calculated  coefficients,  for  exaxnple. 
fell  very  low  during  World  War  II.  when  new 
equipment  was  difficult  to  get  for  replace- 
ment; and  most  remained  low  in  the  postwar 
period,  when  new  equipment  was  used 
mainly  for  expansion.  These  year-to-year 
fluctuations  are  associated  with  the  fact  that 
the  coefficients  for  most  types  of  equipment 
are  very  small,  indicating  that  the  equip- 
ment is  quite  durable,  and  hence  that  there 
is  scope  for  disrret!:Tn,ary  variation  cf  retire- 
ment.     Some    of    the    fluctuations    are    also 


ass«:>clated  with  the  technological  changes 
which  are  known  to  have  occurred  in  this 
period.  On  the  other  hand,  there  appears  to 
be  fome  tendency  for  the  year-tc-year  fiuc- 
tuaiions  to  center  around  cerUiin  normal 
levels,  even  though  the  stcx:ks  of  capital 
equ  pment  increased  manifold  over  the  en- 
tire period.  This  suggests  that  there  may  be 
a  lens-run  tendency  for  retirement  t<:  be  a 
ce.nain    fraction    of   the   capital   stock 

Turning  \^j  the  individual  types  of  capital 
equipment,  the  two  types  which  have  the 
most  stable  retirement  coefficient.?  from  year 
to  year  and  are  most  consistent  with  the 
cap.tal-requlrements  theory  are  station 
equipment  and  other  plant.  It  is  significant 
that,  these  two  types  also  have  the  largest 
.'etirement  coefficienu  Thu  supports  the 
generalization  that  the  less  durable  a  type 
of  equipment,  the  less  scope  there  is  for 
varying  its  retirement.  Moreover,  because 
large  fractions  of  station  equipment  and 
oth'»r  plant  are  retired  in  eath  year,  replace- 
ment investment  for  the^e  twc  types  lk  more 
important  than  net  nvestment.  The  statis- 
tical coefficients  f.T  station  equipment  are 
shown  In  chart  9  (not  pnnt*>d  in  Record  |. 
The  normal  level  of  these  coefficients  seenris 
to  have  varied,  rising  to  a  higher  level  be- 
gi!:riing  m  1928  and  continuinc  thrcugh  1&40. 
This  reflects  the  technological  transition 
from  desk  sets  to  hand  sets  in  these  ye.irs. 
Ttie  statistical  coefficients  for  other  plant  are 
plotted  in  chart  9  jn^t  printed  In  Record]. 
The  normal  level  of  these  coefficients  feems 
to  have  fallen  from  about  15  percent  m  the 
twenties  to  about  11  p>ercent  m  the  thirties. 

Tne  retirement  coefficients  for  central  of- 
fice equipment,  chart  10  (not  printed  in  Rec- 
ord ,  are  among  the  most  variable  from  year 
to  year,  and  the  least  consistent  with  the 
capital-requirements  theory  This  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  retirement  of  cen- 
tral office  equipment  is  due  largely  to  ob- 
soleicencc  and  is  primarily  aflected  by  jolicy 
decisions  regarding  the  rate  of  introductioii 
of  U'chnol-'gical  improvements.  Thus  re tire- 
mei.t  was  increased  from  1^28  to  1932  at  a 
result  of  an  accelerated  program  of  replacing 
mar  ual  with  automatic  switchboards,  where- 
as in  the  8  years,  1921-27,  dial  service  had 
beer.  Introduced  In  46  central  offices.  In  the  4 
years,  1928  31.  dial  service  wa.^;  installed  in  70 
central  offices*  An  additional  reason  for  in. 
creasing  retirement  in  1931  and  1932  was  to 
reduce  maii.tenance  and  operating  expense 
by  abandoning  manual  equipment  no  longer 
needed  In  view  of  the  fall  in  demand  Over 
the  entire  period  from  1915  tc  1948  h.  we'. cr, 
in  which  the  value  cf  central  office  equip- 
mer.t  increased  about  16  times,  the  statistical 
coef9cient6  appear  to  have  some  tendency  to 
cen'er  around  a  normal  level  of  about  2''j 
percent  The  retirement  coefficients  tor  land 
and  buildings,  as  shown  in  chart  10  j  not 
printed  in  Record],  trace  out  a  pattern  of 
annual  fluctuations  similar  to  that  of  the  co- 
efficients for  central  office  equipment,  since 
this  type  of  telephone  plant  consists  mainly 
of  buUdlngs  tc  house  the  central  office  equip- 
ment. The  peak  of  retirement  In  1929.  how- 
ever was  due  to  the  transfer  of  many  admin- 
istrative and  operating  functions  to  a  single 
new  building  in  that  year  and  the  normal 
level  of  the  coefficients  seems  tc  have  been 
about  1  percent 

The  retirement  coefficients  for  aerial  wire, 
aerial  cable,  and  underground  cable  reflect 
nn  interesting  way  the  technological  change 
whi.-h  tcxDk  place  In  this  period  from  open 
wire  to  cable,  b^th  aerial  and  underground, 
and  f.'-om  aerial  conductors,  both  wire  and 
cable,  to  underground  cable.  Tliese  coeffi- 
clen-.s  are  plotted  in  charts  11  and  12  [not 
prtn-ed  In  the  Record],  In  1929  and  1930 
the  coefficients  for  both  aerial  wire  and  aerial 


'New  York  Telephone  Co,  annual  reports, 
1928,  p.  5;   1929,  p    5;  1930,  p   6;    19S1,  p    8. 
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cable  rose  well  above  normal,  while  the 
coefficients  for  underground  cable  did  not. 
Then  in  1931  and  1932  the  coefficients  for 
aerial  wire  remained  high,  while  the  coeffi- 
cients for  both  aerial  and  underground  cable 
fell.  Over  the  entire  period  the  coefficients 
for  aerial  wire  were  in  the  order  of  8  percent, 
and  in  contradiction  to  the  capital-require- 
ments theory,  fluctuated  markedly  from  year 
to  year.  The  coefficients  for  both  aerial  cable 
and  underground  cable  where  in  the  order  of 
2  percent,  and  were  also  more  stable,  partic- 
ularly after  1938. 

Pole  lines,  aerial  wire,  and  aerial  cable  are 
complementary  types  of  capital  equipment, 
and  hence  the  retirement  coefficients  for 
pole  Imes,  as  shown  in  chart  12  [not  printed 
in  the  Record],  trace  out  a  pattern  of  an- 
nual fluctuations  similar  to  that  of  the  coeffi- 
cients for  aerial  wire  and  aerial  cable.  Over 
the  entire  period  from  1915  to  1948  the  nor- 
mal level  of  the  coefficients  appears  to  have 
been  about  5  percent,  and  except  for  1921 
the  annual  fluctuations  are  reasonably  com- 
patible with  the  capital-requirements  theory. 
Underground  conduit  and  underground  cable 
have  a  similar  complementary  technological 
relationship,  but  annual  retirement  in  these 
2  types  is  not  so  closely  related  because 
the  conduit  is  about  10  times  as  durable  as 
the  cable.  As  set  forth  In  chart  13  [not 
prmted  in  the  Record)  (note  the  change  in 
scale  1.  the  retirement  coefficlent.s  for  conduit 
were  in  the  order  of  0.2  percent  in  most  years. 
Moreover,  because  of  this  durability  the  co- 
efficients were  more  erratic  from  year  to  year 
than  the  coefficients  for  any  other  type  of 
equipment,  and  hence  less  consistent  with 
the  capital-requirements  theory. 

In  sum.  the  statistical  retirement  coeffi- 
cients for  the  various  types  of  capital  equip- 
ment exhibit  varying  degrees  of  year-to-year 
fluctuations  in  the  period  studied.  Station 
equipment  and  other  plant  are  most  stable: 
underground  conduit,  aerial  wire,  central 
office  equipment,  and  land  and  buildings  are 
least  stable:  and  pole  lines,  aerial  cable,  and 
underground  cable  are  Intermediate.  These 
fluctuations  reflect  the  managerial  discre- 
tion which  enters  retirement  decisions,  but 
which  is  abstracted  from  in  the  capiUil- 
requlrements  theory.  Such  discretion  is  In- 
versely related  to  durability,  and  hence  It 
is  important  that  all  types  but  station  equip- 
ment and  other  plant  are  qiute  durable.  On 
the  other  hand,  over  the  period  as  a  whole. 
while  large  increases  in  stocks  of  capital 
equipment  were  taking  place,  normal  levels 
of  the  coefficients  can  in  general  be  dis- 
cerned. Thus  there  may  be  a  long-run 
tendency  toward  normal  retirement.  All  in 
all,  however,  this  calculatioii  of  statistical 
retirement  coefficients  lends  only  limited 
support  to  the  third  basic  hypothesis  of  the 
capital-requirements  theory — that  retire- 
ment depends,  via  a  fixed  coefficient,  upon 
the  existing  stock  of  capital  equipment. 

V.    CONCLUSION 

This  study  points  to  one  main  conclu- 
sion— that  the  capital-requirements  theory 
is  a  useful  explanation  of  certain  funda- 
mental features  of  the  Investment  process  in 
the  telephone  industry.  The  hypothesis  that 
demand  estimates  depend  upon  a  fixed  expec- 
tations coefficient  is  supported  by  the  im- 
portance of  trend  extrapolation  in  the  Bell 
System  procedures,  and  also  by  the  one 
short  series  of  actual  demand  estimates. 
The  hypothesis  that  net  investment  depends 
upon  fixed  capital  and  space-capacity  co- 
efficients is  supported  by  the  policy  of  build- 
ing ahead  of  demand  and  the  essentially 
rigid  engineering  relationships  in  the  Bell 
System  procedures,  and  also  by  the  consis- 
tency of  the  statistical  capital  and  spare- 
capacity  coefficients  with  the  known  tech- 
nological developments  in  the  period  studied. 


The  hypothesis  that  retirement  depends 
upon  fixed  retirement  coefficients,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  supported  to  only  a  limited 
degree,  largely  because  of  the  durability  of 
most  of  the  capital  equipment  in  the 
industry. 

An  Important  question  Is  the  extent  to 
which  the  capital-requirements  theory  can 
be  extended  to  other  industries.  It  should 
be  recognized  that  the  telephone  Industry 
has  three  important  characteristics  which 
are  favorable  to  the  theory.  First,  its  pro- 
ductive process  is  heavily  capital-intensive, 
with  little  scope  of  substitution  of  other 
inputs,  and  its  product  cannot  be  produced 
for  inventory.  This  means  that  Investment 
decisions  are  dominated  by  essentially  rigid 
technological  relationships.  Second,  the  de- 
mand for  telephone  service  has  risen  stead- 
ily and  rapidly  throughout  the  history  of  the 
industry,  so  that  investment  designed  to  ex- 
pand capacity  has  bulked  large  in  the  invest- 
ment program,  technological  improvements 
have  been  introduced  primarily  as  alterna- 
tive techniques  for  expansion,  and  it  has 
been  economical  to  build  ahead  of  demand. 
Third,  the  telephone  industry  Is  essentially 
a  monopoly,  and  is  subject  to  public  utility 
regulation.  Its  Investment  is  little  affected 
by  the  reactions  of  oligopolistic  rivals,  and 
must  be  adequate  to  meet  demand  at  com- 
mission-determined prices. 

These  favorable  characteristics,  however, 
are  clearly  not  limited  to  the  telephone  In- 
dustry. The  other  public  utilities,  which 
together  provide  a  significant  fraction  of 
total  investment  in  our  economy,'"  are  simi- 
lar in  most  of  these  respects.  Many  manu- 
facturing Industries  as  well  are  characterized 
by  capital-intensive  productive  processes, 
historically  rising  demand,  and  nonagres- 
sive  market  structures.  Therefore,  although 
each  industry  should  be  examined  Individ- 
ually, it  seems  probable  that  the  capital- 
requirements  theory  can  be  extended  to  a 
considerable  number  of  other  Industries." 


See   ch     6,   sec.   4.   table   9. 

Throughout  this  chapter  I  have  referred 
to  the  capiual-requlrements  theory,  meaning 
the  particular  theory  tested  here  against  the 
investment  practice  in  the  telephone  Indus- 
try By  modifications  of  particular  assump- 
tions, of  course,  it  is  possible  to  develop  oth- 
er variants  within  the  general  family  of 
capital-requirements  theories;  and  In  ex- 
tending the  theory  to  other  Industries,  such 
modifications  may  be  desirable.  The  partic- 
ular assumptions  which  I  consider  central  to 
any  capital -requirements  theory  are  that  In- 
vestment depends  upon  expected  output 
relative  to  capacity,  that  there  are  fixed  tech- 
nological coefficients  relating  changes  In  ca- 
pacity to  changes  in  stocks  of  capital  equip- 
ment, and  that  negative  net  Investment  is 
limited  by  the  durability  of  capital  equip- 
ment to  feasible  retirement.  On  the  other 
hand,  modified  assumptions  can  readily  be 
Introduced  regarding  the  formation  of  de- 
mand expectations,  the  variability  of  margins 
of  spare  capacity,  and  the  determination 
of  retirement.  For  an  example  of  another 
formulation  within  the  family  of  capltal- 
rec|ulrements  theories,  applied  to  a  number 
of  indu.-tries.  see  Hollis  Chenery,  "Over- 
capacity and  the  Acceleration  Principle," 
Econometrica.  January  1952.  The  principal 
difference  between  his  capacity  principle  and 
the  capital-requirements  theory  developed 
here  is  that  in  his  formulation  net  Invest- 
ment depends  upon  a  certain  fraction  of  the 
difference  between  output  and  normal  utili- 
zation of  capacity,  so  that  the  margin  of 
spare  capacity  varies  from  year  to  year,  ap- 
proaching the  normal  margin  as  a  goal;  while 
in  my  formulation  net  Investment  depends 
upon  the  entire  difference  between  output 
and  normal  utilization  of  capacity,  so  that 


Moreover,  Insofar  as  this  study  of  tele- 
phone Investment  can  be  generalized,  It  In- 
dicates that  the  capital-requirements  theory 
can  Justifiably  be  used  in  integrating  Invest- 
ment and  disinvestment  in  capital  equip- 
ment Into  the  Interindustry  Input-output 
scheme.  The  study  has  two  implications  for 
the  resulting  dynamic  analysis,  however. 
First,  the  theoretical  coefficients  were  found 
to  be  more  stable  over  periods  of  several 
years  than  In  any  single  year,  in  which 
managerial  discretion  may  affect  investment. 
Therefore  the  dynamic  input -output  analy- 
sis Itself  will  be  more  useful  In  determining 
what  is  required  to  accomplish  a  sjieclfied 
Increase  In  total  outputs  over  periods  of 
several  years  than  over  a  single  year.  Sec- 
ond, the  coefficients  were  significantly  al- 
tered by  technological  developments,  which 
Indicates,  particularly  when  analysis  Is  fo- 
cused on  periods  of  several  years,  that  the 
most  up-to-date  engineering  advice  should 
be  sought  in  calculating  the  coefficients,  in 
order  to  make  allowance  for  technological 
changes  which  are  on  the  verge  of  being 
Introduced.  If  these  implications  are  recog- 
nized, however,  this  study  of  telephone  In- 
vestment offers  a  basis  for  hope  that  the 
capital-requirements  theory  can  be  success- 
fully used  in  developing  a  dynamic  Input- 
output  analysis. 

COURTS  WOULD  NOT  PERMIT  INVESTMENT  CREDIT 
TO    INCREASE    PROFIT    INCENTIVE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  have  said,  utilities  as  regulated  monop- 
olies are  afforded  opportunities  to  earn 
a  just  and  reasonable  rate  of  return. 
The  rate  of  return  is  set  to  assure  a 
return  on  capital  and  to  attract  what- 
ever capital  is  needed  to  serve  public 
convenience  and  necessity.  The  rate  of 
return  is  arranj^'ed  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary capital  at  whatever  cost  is  required. 
So  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  how  an 
investment  credit  under  any  circum- 
stances could  provide  an  incentive.  In 
fact,  the  opinions  of  coui'ts  in  several 
cases  with  respect  to  regulating  utilities 
make  clear  that  they  do  not  intend  to 
permit  the  utility  to  get  the  benefit  of 
any  such  provision  as  the  investment 
credit. 

I  call  attention  particularly  to  the 
opinion  by  the  Pennsylvania  Sui)erior 
Court  in  the  case  of  city  of  Pittsburgh 
against  Penn.sylvania  Public  Utilities 
Commission : 

Counsel  asserts  that,  since  utilities  are  an 
Important  segment  of  the  national  economy. 
they  must  likewise  benefit.  The  weakness 
in  this  assertion  is  in  falling  to  recognize 
the  distinct  nature  of  a  utility  as  a  regu- 
lated quasl-monopoly.  As  such  it  may  ob- 
tain funds  for  modernization  and  expansion 
at  the  current  reasonable  cost,  and  it  is  al- 
lowed to  pass  this  cost  on  to  its  customers 
In  an  annual  depreciation  allowance  and 
Its  annual  allowable  net  return  as  well.  In 
fixing  the  rate  of  return  the  commission 
takes  cognizance  of  the  cost  of  capital  to 
the  utility.  It  appears  therefore  that  this 
general  desire  of  Congress  to  provide  work- 
ing capital  and  funds  for  modernization  and 
expansion  Is,  and  has  been  fur  many  years, 
adequately  met  for  public  utilities  through 
rate  proceedings. 


the  margin  of  spare  capacity  is  constant  from 
year  to  year.  The  choice  between  the  two 
versions  for  particular  industries  probably 
depends  primarily  on  whether  demand  has 
fluctuated  seriously  or  has  risen  steadily  in 
the  past. 
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This,  of  course,  referred  to  the  ac- 
celerated depreciation  provision  In  the 
Revenue  Code,  which  was  put  into  effect 

in  1954, 

Similarly,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illi- 
nois said  in  the  case  of  city  of  Alton 
against  Commerce  Commission: 

Under  the  policy  of  this  State,  utilities 
are  allowed  a  rate  of  return  calculated  to  at- 
tract the  capital  required  for  necessary  ex- 
pansion Since  In  this  respect  utilities  dif- 
fer from  other  corporations,  the  purpose  of 
section  167  would  not  be  thwarted  nor  would 
discrimination  be  Introduced  into  the  Fed- 
eral tax  law  by  requiring  utilities  to  pass  the 
savings  of  accelerated  dejireclatlon  on  to  their 
customers.  Utilities  are  at  least  i)artial  mo- 
nopolies, and  no  competition  exists  to  in- 
duce them  to  pass  savings  on  to  the  public. 

Therefore  it  is  clear  that  regulatory 
bodies,  public  utilities  commis;  ions,  treat 
the  corporation  income  tax  of  utihries 
as  a  cost  of  operation.  If  the  investment 
credit  is  given  to  uiihiies,  why  then 
should  public  utihties  accelerate  their  in- 
vestment m  equipment? 

The  major  utihty  companies  recognize 
the  fact  that  they  cannot  increase  their 
return  by  increasing  investment  as  long 
as  public  utility  commi.ssions  are  suffi- 
ciently alert  to  see  that  they  get  only  a 
specified  rate  of  recurn. 

The  utilities  and  their  investors  do  not 
bear  the  burden  of  the  corporation  in- 
come tax. 

The  utilities  will  not  raise  investment 
significantly  in  response  to  this  inve.-5t- 
ment  credit  because,  in  the  first  place, 
they  are  a  captive  monopoly  market; 
second,  they  have  a  guaranteed  rate 
of  return;  third,  they  have  a  ready  ac- 
cess to  capital  funds;  fourth,  they  can 
raise  money  whenever  they  need  to  ex- 
pand. 

Finally,  the  need  for  new  investment 
is  determined  by  consumer  demand. 

EXPERIENCE  WITH  Qt'ICKIE  WRITEOFFS  FOR 
UTILITIES  SHOW.S  IN%'E.STMENT  CREDIT  WOULD 
NOT  INCREASE  INVESTMENT 

Mr.  President,  fortunately,  in  this  case, 
we  have  the  experience  of  the  acceler- 
ated amortization  provision  In  the  tax 
law,  which  Congress  provided  in  1954. 
That  experience  showed  that  it  did  not 
work  to  stimulate  the  utility  industry. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  critical  review- 
was  made  by  the  Finance  Committee  in 
1957,  on  the  basis  of  the  experience  with 
the  accelerated  depreciation  in  the  elec- 
tric utility  field.  At  that  time  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bvrd]  con- 
cluded that  the  effect  had  not  been  to 
stimulate  investment.  This  is  what  he 
said,  on  page  9  of  the  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Finance  on  S.   1795: 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  no  Justification 
whatever  for  a  power  utility  to  get  a  rapid 
tax  depreciation.  They  are  guaranteed 
profits. 

REGULATION  WOULD  BE  DISCRIMINATORY,  CON- 
FUSING AND  CONTRADICTORY  WFrH  INVEST- 
MENT  CREDIT 

It  is  argued  that  in  some  cases  utilities 
may  have  an  incentive,  because  regu- 
latory bodies  may  be  disinclined  to  re- 


quire the  utilities  to  reduce  their  rate  to 
reflect  their  increased  return  flowing 
from  the  investment  credit.  Should  util- 
ities be  allowed  to  keep  the  investment 
credit  in  addition  to  a  fair  return?  I 
believe  that  undoubtedly  some  regulatory 
bodies  may  say  "Yes."  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  many,  as  indicated  by  the  deci- 
sion in  Pennsylvania  and  the  decision  in 
Illinois,  and  I  am  sure  in  other  States, 
would  say  "No."  The  result  of  this  would 
be  di-scriniinatory,  uncertam,  confusing, 
and  would  not  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
country  or  of  the  public  utility  interest. 
Certainly  any  flowthrough  of  this  ad- 
vantage to  consumers  which  is  called  for 
by  existing  law  means  no  incentive. 
Obviously,  if  the  advantage  m  increas- 
ing income  is  not  permitted  by  the  reg- 
ulatory body,  then  there  would  be  no 
real  incentive  for  the  utility  o  increase 
its  purchases  of  equipment  or  machinery. 

TRF.\SURT     FORESEES     WINDFALL     FOR     UTILITIES 
FROM     INVESTMENT     CREDIT 

The  conclusion  of  the  Treasury  Is  that 
substantially  no  benefit  to  consumers  or 
investors  would  result  from  this  invest- 
ment credit  to  utilities  but  that  there 
would  be  an  addition  to  dividends. 

This  is  because  there  is  such  a  varia- 
tion and  it  would  be  very  difficult  for 
regulatory  bodies  to  handle  the  situa- 
tion fairly.  Under  those  circumstances 
it  is  felt  that  the  utility  would  not  pass 
through  or  permit  a  flowthrough  of  the 
investment  credit  advantage  to  the  con- 
sumers. However,  there  would  be  a 
dividend  windfall. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  the  varia- 
tion in  the  effect  on  the  consumers  in 
various  States  and  on  various  utilities. 

The  rate  regulating  agency  would  have 
to  monitor  each  utility's  investment  in 
every  year  to  assure  that  the  company 
did  not  earn  an  excessive  return  through 
the  investment  credit. 

I  have  before  me  a  table  which  indi- 
cates the  varying  effect  on  many  com- 
panies during  the  period  1958.  assuming 
a  3 -percent  tax  credit.  It  shows,  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  the  Consolidated 
Edison  of  New  York,  in  1958,  the  cus- 
tomer benefit  would  be  83  cents,  and  the 
stockholder  benefit  would  be  an  increase 
of  1  04  percent  on  equity.  There  would 
be  an  increase  in  1960  of  $1  99  by  way 
of  a  customer  benefit,  or  2.17  percent  in- 
crease return  to  stockholders. 

Detroit  Edison,  Northern  States  Pow- 
er Co.,  and  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co., 
are  al-so  listed.  In  the  cast  of  Detroit 
Edison  the  variation  would  be  the  sharp- 
est. In  1958.  the  consumer  benefit  would 
be  SI. 37,  In  1960.  it  would  be  only  45 
cents.  In  1958  investors  would  have  got- 
ten an  increased  return  of  1  percent, 
while  in  1960.  only  two-thirds  of  1  per- 
cent. 

This  is  typical  of  all  the  other  utilities 
on  the  basis  of  the  table  which  the  Treas- 
ury has  made  available.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  table,  shown  on 
page  136  of  the  hearings  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Estimated  effect  of  3-percent  tax  credit  cus- 
torner  berieflt  versus  stockholder  benefit, 
selected  utilities,  1958-60  data 


Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of 
New  York: 

1958 

1959 

1960 

Northern  States  Power  Co. 
(Minn.): 

1958 

1959 

1960 

The  Detroit  Edlsoo  Co.: 

1958 

1959 

]9^  ^ ..-.,.„. 

Pacific  6'as  A  Electric  Co.: 

1958 

19^9 

1960 

.Appalachian  Power  Co.: 

1958 

1959 

1960 


Result* 

whether 

customer  or  stock- 

bolder  gets  benefits 

Cus- 

Stock- 

tomer 

holder 

beoe&t 

benefit 

per 

eitra 

year  ^ 

return  on 

equity  « 

PereeiU 

10.83 

1.04 

Ml 

1.33 

1.99 

2.17 

.61 

.« 

1.18 

1.13 

1.35 

1.32 

1.37 

1. 00 

1.14 

.84 

.45 

.33 

1.36 

1.20 

.85 

.78 

.n 

.76 

2.88 

2.78 

.57 

.65 

.67 

.64 

'  Average  reduction  in  residential  electric  bills  conse- 
quent to  rate  reductions  on  residential  sales  made  pos- 
sible by  the  investment  credit. 

>  Average  percentage  point  increaae  in  rate  of  return 
to  equity  made  possible  by  passing  the  investment  credit 
through  to  stockholders. 

Source    Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Office 

or  Tax  Analysis.  .\pr.  2,  iy6'2. 

FASSTHHOUGH     TO     CONSUMERS      NEGLIGIBLE     AT 
BEST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it 
could  be  argued,  I  presume,  that  if  this 
investment  credit  were  passed  on  to  the 
consumers,  what  is  wrong  with  that? 
The  consumers  would  get  a  cut  in  their 
rate  bill.  Of  course,  first,  this  would  not 
be  the  purpose  of  the  reduction.  Sec- 
ond, the  cut  in  the  rate  bill  would  be 
very    slight    indeed. 

Some  might  argue  a  cut  in  the  rate 
would  be  sufficient  to  persuade  consumers 
to  buy  more  electricity  and  to  expand 
our  output  of  electricity  or  the  output 
of  utilities  generally.  The  facts  are.  on 
the  basis  of  the  Treasury  study,  that 
the  result  of  a  3 -percent  credit  would 
be  a  1 -percent  cut  in  consumer  costs. 
For  example,  a  monthly  residential  bill 
of  $7.20  would  be  cut  by  7  cents  That 
is  a  typical  average  bill.  Ln  the  case  of 
the  average  industrial  bill,  which  is  ap- 
proximately $73,  the  cut  would  be  only 
69  cents. 

On  the  basis  of  the  studies  made  by 
Fisher  &;  Kaysen,  the  demand  is  rela- 
tively inelastic.  On  this  basis  it  is  clear 
that  the  increase  in  demand,  the  result 
of  any  passthrough  or  flowthrough  of 
this  investment  credit  would  be  virtually 
ml. 

Would  the  investment  stimulate  in- 
creasing capacity?  The  fact  is  that  the 
level  of  excess  capacity  in  the  utility  in- 
dustry is  now  higher  than  at  any  time 
since  1940.    I  call  attention  to  a  table  on 
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page  137  of  the  hearings.  This  table 
shows  that  there  was  a  real  burden  on 

capacity  in  the  period  right  after  World 
War  II.  At  that  time,  in  1947,  the  indi- 
cated reserves — that  is,  the  excess  over 
the  December  jaeakload  as  a  percentage 

of  the  peak — was  only  1.2  percent.  Since 
then,  in  every  year,  the  capacity  in  pro- 
portion to  demand  has  increased,  until 
in  1960  the  percentage  of  excess  was  28.6 
percent  in  December,  This  is,  of  course, 
the  month  in  which  there  are  heavy  de- 
mands on  utilities.  So  the  most  recent 
figures  show  a  28.6  percent  and  increas- 
ing excess  capacity.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  obvious  that  the  level  of 
excess  capacity  is  so  high  that  any  in- 
vestment credit  would  be  unlikely  to 
stimulate  capacity  significantly. 

While  I  disapprove  of  investment 
credit  generally,  I  think  it  is  possible  it 
may  have  some  stimulation  of  invest- 
ment in  equipment  in  competitive  manu- 
facturing industry.  I  think  that  the  ex- 
clusion of  buildings  w?^  wise  and  a  good 
provision.  It  saved  revenue  and  elimi- 
nated providing  overproduction  through 
an  investment  credit  tax  cut  for  build- 
ings, which  obviously  would  not  have 
stimulated  our  growth  significantly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Recof.d  a  table  entitled 
"System  Capacity  and  Peakloads." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sy^'.ern   capaci'y   a'ld    peak   load^,    194060 — 
US.  totals  for  ma]or  systems 


En.l  of  year 

Dependable 

(adverse 
water  vearl 

December 
pealc  loads 

Indicated 
reserves 
(excess  of 
depend- 
able over 
Decern  lH?r 
peali  load 
as  percent 
of  peak) 

1940 

1941 

1942 

Kiloiratl.n 
34.  4r.'<.  434 
37, 363,  700 
39,  665,  335 
42,41fi,  7C7 
43,  760.  322 
46.  373. 031 
4.^,  7ni.S«4 
4«.  146.3-J6 

iJ.  (>y.  -0- 
5'.',  2S.^  449 
66.571.  ..iO 
7.^  ti.->7.  K.54 

SW.  0?.',  407 

S9,  Hcr:.  -'20 

Ml.  0.'..j.  'i"- 1 

114.  .'.IJ,  ;i^ 

1-ji,  45.1. 7:v\ 

r2S,  3'26.  i6-' 

14!    '-■•27  42-J 
l.M.  M7,  «l^ 
1()5.53(..249 

Kilowatt* 
27,9«.071 

31..V?1,206 

32,  WJ.  404 
37.  n^k',  061 
37.  N«.  S47 
37.  2r»s.  '/Z:, 

47.  fcA.  5;<7 

5:.0U.-7:i 

M   i'^'-  '^ 

61,719,1196 

67,  .^'"iW,  <Ui 

7:'.  055.  4(13 

7S.  ',7J.  f.67 

'■S.  WJ.  ^4« 

9\  291.  077 

lii2.  72;(.  432 

107  3,SH.  Ma 
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24.  H 

1959 
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•27  1 
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Source:  Jiine    1961    issue    of   FPC    "Eicctric    J'ower 
Staiisiics." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  same  way,  it 
seems  to  me.  if  we  exclude  utilities,  as 
my  amendment  advocates,  we  follow  the 
same  course  as  we  did  in  excluding 
buildings. 

INVESTMrNT    CEEDrT    FOR    tJTILITIES    CX)ULD    NOT 
IMPROVE   COMPETITIVE    POSITION    WITH    OTH£B 

NATIONS 

The  principal  purix)se  of  investment 
credit,  as  ai^rued  by  the  Secretary  of  the 


Treasury  and  the  proponents  of  the 
measure  on  the  floor,  was  that  it  would 
improve  our  competitive  position  wiiii 
foreign  countries.  Is  this  principle  ap- 
plicable to  utihtics?  Arc  Detroit  Edison 
Co.,  or  the  big  utilities  in  my  State  of 
Wisconsin,  or  the  utilities  in  Oklahoma 
or  New  York,  competitive  with  utilities 
in  Europe  or  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world?  Obviously,  they  are  not.  No 
persuasive  argument  can  be  made,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  likely  to  be  little,  if  any.  flowthrough 
to  the  consumer,  that  such  an  invest- 
ment credit  will  help  us  compete  abroad. 
Industry*  buying  j)owcr  would  not  bene- 
fit because  the  record  shows  no  flow- 
through. 

Would  industry  construct  its  own  utili- 
ties to  take  advantage  of  the  credit? 
That  is  a  legitimate  fear  on  the  part  of 
the  utility  mdustiy-  The  utility  industry 
believes  that  if  it  cannot  get  investment 
credit  for  constructing  generators  and 
such  facilities,  perhaps  industry  would 
step  in  to  take  advantage  of  its  own  tax 
position  to  increase  its  utility  capacity. 
An  excellent  study  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, which  is  on  page  139  of  the 
hearings,  shows  that  the  trend  in  utili- 
ties has  been  in  exactly  the  opposite 
direction. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
table  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Generating  capacity,  privately  owned  elec- 
tric utilities  a^d  industrial  establishments, 
1939-60 

(In  tboiisands  of  tLiluwatts] 


Com- 
bined 
capacity 

Privately 
owned 
utllitu's 

capacity 

Indnstrlal  estatv 
llsbuients 

"ic.ir 
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ol  com- 
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16.  4M 
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17,511 
17,793 

24 

1940 

34 
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24 
25 
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1944 
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24 
24 

24 
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24 
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23 
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22 
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21 
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19 
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17 
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16 
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15 
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15 

195S 

14 

!969 

13 

1960       

12 

Source:  FPC. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  be- 
ginning in  1939,  the  industrial  establish- 
ment had  a  percentage  of  capacity  of  24 
percent  of  the  combined  capacity  of  the 
utility  production.  That  percentage  has 
declined  steadily  and  relentlessly  year 
after  year,  until  in  1960  industrial  es- 
tablishments had  only  12  percent  of  such 


capacity,  while  privately  owned  utility 
capacity  was  88  percent.  There  is  a 
reason  for  tins  decline  in  industrial  in- 
vestment in  utility  production.  The 
reason  is  the  increasing  size  of  generat- 
ing facilities  and  their  expense,  which 
puts  the  activity  far  beyond  the  desires 
of  most  corporations,  even  the  very  big 
corporations,  to  engage  in  it. 

Second,  the  life  of  a  facility  is  30  years, 
and  the  need  for  the  manufaclurc  for 
utility  service  and  power  is  highly  van- 
able,  if  n  It  unpredictable. 

Furthermore,  as  the  Treasury  cal- 
culates, the  flow  of  credit  is  far  less  for 
a  30-year  life  than  for  a  10-year  life 
or  a  15-year  life.  So  the  current  trend, 
as  I  have  pointed  out.  is  in  exactly  the 
opposite  direction.  Many  firms  now 
lease  production  facilities  in  order  to 
minimize  the  capital  investment  re- 
quired. 

The  argument  is  made — and  I  am  sure 
it  will  bo  made  in  opposition  to  my 
amendment — that  utility  investment 
credit  would  help  the  .smaller  utilities. 
Would  it?  The  Treasury  shows  that 
there  is  no  support  for  this  contention 
at  all. 

GIANT  um-ITIEP  err  80  PF'^rENT  Or  INVESTME?fT 
CREDIT    BF.NEKITS 

First,  80  percent  of  the  investment  by 
utilities  is  made  by  the  ginnts.  by  the 
big  utilities,  by  tho.se  which  have  assets 
of  more  than  $250  million — more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars.  Tho.se  are 
the  firms  which  would  ret  the  lion's 
share  of  the  benefit  from  a  tax  credit. 
Let  us  consider  the  smaller  utilities, 
which  are  very  small  in  relation  to  the 
giants,  and  have  assets  of  from  $5  to 
$50  million.  The  fact  is  that  they 
now  enjoy  a  substantially  higher  re- 
turn. The  Treasury  points  out  that 
there  is  no  suprx)rt  for  the  argument 
that  the  small  utilities  becau.se  they 
earn  less  would  get  the  principal  benefit. 
The  utilities  having  a.ssets  of  from  $.5 
to  $50  million  enjoy  a  rate  of  re- 
turn of  from  10  to  20  percent  higher. 
on  the  average;  so  it  is  clear  that 
the  smaller  utilities  do  not  need  such 
an  advantage, 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield '' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Docs  the  Senator's 
amendment  cover  ail  utihties?  Docs  it 
cover  not  only  electric  utilities,  but  oil 
and  gas  pipeline.<;.  as  well? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  My  amendment 
covers  utilities  as  defined  in  the  bill  at 
the  pre.-ent  time;  for  that  reason  it 
does  not  cover  gas  pipelines.  The  reason 
why  it  does  not  include  gas  pipelines  is 
that  gas  pipelines  are  now  given  a  7- 
percent  credit. 

Mr.  GORE.    In  the  bill? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct.  I 
think  that  the  granting  of  such  a  bene- 
fit is  wrong.  I  believe  gas  pipelines 
should  be  treated  as  are  all  other 
utilities. 

My  first  amendment  is  directed  to  the 
elimination  of  the  3 -percent  provision  as 
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it  applies  to  utilities.  Following  that,  as 
soon  as  I  can  get  the  floor,  I  shall  offer 
an  amendment  to  give  the  same  treat- 
ment to  gas  pipelines  as  all  other  utili- 
ties receive.  If  my  amendment  is  agreed 
to,  I  shall  move  to  withdraw  investment 
credit  entirely  for  pipelines.  If  my  first 
amendment  fails.  I  shall  move  to  treat 
gas  pipelines  on  the  same  basis  with  other 
regulated  utilities. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
has  good  rea.sons  for  a  division  of  the 
question,  one  reason  being  that  a  utility 
is  by  definition  under  the  bill  confined 
to  electric  and  similar  utilities. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Including  a  tele- 
phone utility. 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes.  To  put  it  another 
way,  by  definition  the  term  public  util- 
ity" does  not  include  gas  and  oil  pipe- 
lines. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE      That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  Would  the  Senator  con- 
sider po.ssibly  combining  his  two  amend- 
ments, so  that  by  this  vote  the  Senate 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  strike  from 
the  bill  investment  credit  for  all  public 
utilities? 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  should  prefer  to 
treat  it  as  I  am  proposing  I  think  the 
case  is  overwhelming  for  removing  the 
tax  credit  from  both  industries:  but  I 
cannot  imagine  an  argument  for  giving 
gas  pipelines  special  treatment  as  distin- 
guished from  other  utilities.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  made  a  statement 
which  I  should  like  to  use  when  I  call  up 
my  other  amendment,  a  statement  which 
IS  irrefutable,  in  which  he  p>oints  out 
that  the  case  for  gas  pipelines  petting 
credit  is  the  weakest  of  all.  I  should 
prefer  to  make  that  argument  later,  be- 
cau.se  I  feel  that  if  there  is  any  chance 
of  this  amendment  being  adopted,  there 
will  be  very  little  trouble  adopting  a 
similar  amendment  with  respect  to  gas 
pipelines.  On  the  other  hand.  I  think 
I  may  have  trouble  in  having  this 
amendment  agreed  to,  since  the  commit- 
tee rejected  it.  So  if  it  should  fail.  I 
feel  that  I  would  have  a  chance  to  have 
an  amendment  adopted  to  reduce  the  in- 
vestment credit  for  pipelines,  and  thus 
reduce  the  revenue  loss  to  the  Treasury 
by  some  $30  million. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  not  the  Senator  find 
interesting  the  argument  which  the  pro- 
ponents advanced  for  giving  an  invest- 
ment credit  benefit  to  regulated  utilities, 
to  the  effect  that  the  benefits  would  be 
passed  on  to  consumers?  If,  indeed,  the 
benefits  were  passed  on  to  consumers, 
where  would  be  the  alleged  incentive  for 
expansion? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  could  not  be  more  correct.  In 
the  first  place,  the  pass-on.  on  the  basis 
of  this  careful  analysis,  which  no  one 
refutes,  would  certainly  be  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  cost  to  consumers;  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  a  pass-on  of  1 
percent  of  cost  to  consumers  would  in- 
crease consumers'  demand.  In  fact, 
studies  show  exactly  the  contrary — 
namely,  that  there  would  be  no  signifi- 
cant increase  in  consumers'  demand  if 
their  costs  were  cut  by  1  percent. 


Mr.  GORE.  Has  not  the  trend  in 
utility  rates  been  constantly  upward? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr  Metcalf] 
put  in  the  Record  the  other  day  a  per- 
fectly shocking  exhibit,  from  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  showing  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  utilities  are  allowed 
to  earn,  as  a  fair  return,  as  much  as  8 
or  9  percent  on  their  capital — on  their 
nskless  investment — although  they  can 
borrow  money  for  a  fraction  of  that.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana pointed  out.  in  his  excellent  state- 
ment, that  some  utilities  are  now  con- 
sidered growth  stocks — those  which  are 
regulated  by  public  utility  commissions 
which  are  so  feeble  in  their  regulation 
that  the  utilities  are  allowed  to  earn  m 
excess  of  a  fair  return.  Of  course,  on 
the  principle  of  leverage,  it  is  then  pos- 
sible for  the  common  stockholder  to  get 
a  return  of  15  to  20  percent  on  his  invest- 
ment. 

Mr,  GORE.  Then  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  thinks  that  in  practical  effect 
the  benefits  of  this  investment  credit  to 
utilities  will  fiow.  not  to  the  consumers, 
but  into  the  coffers  and  the  improvement 
of  the  cash  jxisition  of  the  utilities  them- 
selves, and  thus  to  the  stockholders? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  that  will  be 
exactly  the  situation.  As  the  Treasury 
points  out.  the  reason  why  this  kind  of 
advantage  for  the  stockholders  will  not 
be  reflected  in  additional  investments  is. 
the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  regu- 
latory body  will  act.  In  many  cases  they 
will  not  act  and  the  investment  credit 
will  be  a  windfall. 

Actually,  the  reason  why  this  invest- 
ment credit  should  not,  in  principle,  af- 
fect the  utihty's  incentive  to  make  fur- 
ther investments  is  very  simple:  it  is 
because  the  investment  credit  can  only 
provide  an  incentive  by  acting  to  reduce 
the  corporation  income  tax.  But  under 
the  law  in  every  State  in  the  Union  the 
corporation  income  tax  is  considered  a 
cost  of  business  to  the  utility,  and  it  is 
allowed  to  earn  a  fair  return  after  the 
corporation  income  tax  is  deducted.  So 
if  the  corporation  income  tax  is  reduced 
through  the  investment  credit,  and 
therefore  the  utility's  costs  are  reduced, 
its  prices  should  be  reduced,  at  least,  and 
it5  return  is  reduced,  and  it  gets  no  bene- 
fit, and  has  no  incentive. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  again  to 
me? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wonder  whether  the 
American  people — the  overwhelming 
majority  of  whom  are  busy  in  their  daily 
walks  of  life — have  stopped  to  realize 
that  Congress  has  been  cutting  away 
at  taxes  since  1954,  and  I  wonder 
whether  they  realize  just  who  has  been 
getting  these  tax  cuts.  In  view  of  the 
myriad  of  problems  with  which  Con- 
gress is  faced,  sometimes  I  wonder 
whether  all  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
stopped  to  take  stock  and  to  consider  to 


which  particular  group  the  benefits  of 
the  tax  cuts  have  been  flowing. 

If  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  be 
willing  to  have  me  intrude  for  just  a 
moment  upon  his  time 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  for  that  purpose  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  As  I  said,  I  doubt  that 
many  have  realized  the  extent  to  which 
taxes  have  been  cut  since  1954.  This  is 
true  because  the  tax  cuts  are  often  dis- 
guised, and  therefore  generally  are  not 
recognized. 

In  1954.  accelerated  depreciation  was 
allowed  by  Congress.  It  resulted  in  an 
initial  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Government 
of  about  $2  billion  a  year.  That  benefit 
accrued  largely,  of  course,  to  corpora- 
tions. About  $4  billion  was  shifted  from 
the  profit  side  of  the  ledger — and  there- 
fore taxable — to  the  depreciation  side. 
That  benefit  accrued  indirectly  to  the 
owners  of  corporate  stock. 

Also  in  1954.  the  $50  dividend  exclu- 
sion and  the  4-percent  dindend  credit 
were  enacted.  Tliey  gave  about  $400 
million  a  year  directly  to  the  owners  of 
corporation  stock. 

Just  this  summer  the  Treasury  De- 
partment finally  issued  its  long-awaited 
revision  of  Bulletin  F,  permitting  shorter 
li\es  and  other  changes  m  depreciation 
procedures.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
this  will  reduce  the  taxes  of  business — 
largely  corporations,  and  largely  the 
large  "corporations — by  about  $15  billion 
a  year. 

These  changes,  institut-ed  since  1954, 
have  reduced  the  Grovernments  revenues 
by  about  $4  billion  a  year.  This  amount 
of  tax  reduction  has  gone  largely,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  the  owners  of  the 
stock  of  the  country's  corporations. 

If  the  Senate  were  now  to  approve  the 
proposed  investment  credit,  it  would  give 
the  same  beneficiaries  another  $13 
billion.  This  would  run  up  the  ante  to 
m.ore  than  $5  billion  a  year— and  I  em- 
phasize "a  year"— in  tax  reduction  for 
this  special  group. 

Who  arc  these  people?  One  answer 
might  be  that  they  are  the  15  million 
people  in  the  United  States — 7^2  niil- 
lion  families — who  own  some  amount  of 
common  stock.  But  such  an  answer 
would  be  somewhat  misleading,  because 
most  of  them  own  very  little  stock. 
Stockownership  is  concentrated  m  the 
high  income  groups.  Only  2  percent  of 
the  Nation's  families  with  incomes  of 
le.ss  than  $7,500  a  year  own  as  much  as 
$5,000  worth  of  stock,  which  could  be 
expected  to  return  to  them  abcmt  $20 
a  month  in  dividends. 

Any  tax  ■breaks,"  then,  associated 
with  corporations  must  eventually  be  of 
the  most  'benefit  to  those  in  the  upper 
income  groups.  The  ordinarj-  consumer 
profits  little.  The  benefits  to  the  whole 
economy  are  minimal,  because  demand 
is  not  enhanced  appreciably  in  this  way. 

This  is  the  old.  wolfish,  'trickle  down" 
'theory  dressed  up  in  a  sheep's  coat. 

I  thought  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  would  like  to  have  this 
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summation  of  the  tax-cutting  movement 
in  which  the  Conerress  and  two  admin- 
istrations have  been  Involved  for  8  years 
now,  and  bring  It  Into  focus,  showing 
that  more  than  $5  billion  In  tax  reduc- 
tion per  year  has  already  been  given,  or 
by  this  bill  will  be  given,  to  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  people. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  the  Senator 
has  said  Just  could  not  be  more  timely. 
It  is  exactly  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
make.  The  Senator  has  docuxnented  the 
historical  situation  so  well.     Is  It  true 

thiit  the  $3  billion  tax  cut 

Mr.  OORE.  Per  year. 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  Per  year.  Is  It  true 
that  none  of  It  goes  to  the  ordinary  tax- 
payer or  ordinary  citizen'  In  otiier 
words,  the  man  v,ho  Is  getting  $800  a 
year  exemption  for  his  child  still  Rets  no 
more.  Prices  are  higher.  Taxes  for 
other  people  are  lower.  But  he  still  gets 
only  a  8600  exemption. 

Mr.  OORE.  I  point  out  that  this  is  a 
$5  billion  tax  cut  per  year. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Five  billion  dollars, 
and  none  of  It  goes  to  the  benefit  of  the 
ordinary  taxpayer,  as  I  have  said. 

Mr,  GORE.  I  point  out  one  other 
thlnni.  Very  little  of  such  tax  cut  is  the 
kind  of  tax  cut  that  wc  generally  regard 
n.s  stimulative  of  consumer  demand. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  Is  correct 
My  proposal,  which  would  eliminate  the 
Investment  credit  for  utllltle.s,  in  the 
Judifmcnt  of  outstanding  economists, 
the  experts  In  tho  Treasury  Department, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasur,v.  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  all  of  wh(  m 
approve  my  amendment  on  the  basis  of 
their  testimony,  would  not  reduce  Invest- 
ments at  all,  but  would  save  $225  million 
for  the  Treasury. 

Mr,  OORE.  Mr  Pre.«(ldent,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  n  question'' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  find  It 
disturbing  that  the  same  group  of  people 
who  with  glee  propose,  endorse,  accept, 
and  vote  for  this  enormous  annual  tax 
reduction  for  the  benefit  of  a  minuscule 
percentage  of  our  people  who  own  cor- 
poration stock  hold  up  their  hands  in 
horror  and  shout  "fiscal  irresponsibility" 
when  someone  proposes  to  bring  withm 
some  reasonable  proximity  of  the  cost 
of  rearing  and  educating  a  child,  a  per- 
sonal exemption  which  is  now  held  down 
to  $600  despite  the  Increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  and  education? 

Mr  PROXMIRE  The  Senator  is  so 
rl"ht.  There  l.s  no  question  about  It 
Who  can  educate  a  child  on  $600  a  year'.' 
The  Investment  credit  for  utilities  is 
almost  certain  to  result  in  a  windfall  to 
the  stockl^oUlers,  according  to  the  Troaw- 
urv  Thl.<«  iH  the  Trea.sury  Itself  saylnu 
HiIn;  It  iH  not  the  nraumnU  of  the  Hen- 
Rior  from  Wlnconnln,  but  the  anrumant 
mftde  bt^fore  thfi  l^lnunep  Commlttpp 
The  utllltiP*  ttlppttdy  hAvr  rtoeruM  to  omi)1- 
till,  and  thorpfoi'f  ihnrr  m  no  rutil  bttuk- 
\(\n  of  inv<«ittmpi\t  whlnh  thny  ann  in- 
orvMv  If  ttiry  onn  lel  Mo«ii  U)  muro 


funds.     They  have  all  the  funds  avail- 
able that  they  need. 

Temporarily,  at  least — in  the  Ioiir  rur. 
they  may  be  required  to  do  so — I  doubt 
that  many  public  utility  commis.slons  an- 
going  to  change  their  concept  of  what 
is  a  fair  return.  Thi.s  is  why  some  of  the 
outstanding  utilities  oppose  investment 
credit.    They,  themselves,  oppo.se  it. 

Y   roR 
!  !  n  s 


Ti: 


I  vicld  to  th'-  Sen- 


iNvrsTMi.vT   cnrniT   not   nk( 

COMPETITIVE    paiiTClTION    1"- 

Wlll  the  competitive  poMtU)n  ol  utili- 
ties suffer  in  relation  to  other  energy 
suppliers''  This  is  aiuith.e:  iu'iniment 
the  TreasTiry  considrncd  very  curelully, 
and  found  that  the  answer  was  "No." 
In  the  first  place  conversion  coata  are 
prohibitive.  In  the  second  place,  the 
utility  is  independent  of  other  ^mv  r>  v 
suppliers  Competition  1.^  verv  pr:i|)ii- 
cral  or  nonexistent,  The  Tr- .\s  .:%  ar- 
gues that  this  investment  eicdit  ff>;  :n;- 
Itles  l.s  not  appropriate,  bcciuisi  tt,''  a:' 
guaranteed  a  return  ThcN  ai-'  msw- 
lated.  In  cITect,  from  ilie  corporation  In- 
come tax.  The  corporation  Income  tax 
can  have  no  real  effect  on  its  return 
by  law 

Mr,  GORE  Mr  I'iesidnU.  Will  Liie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr   PROXMIRi: 
ator  from  Tennessee 

Mr  GORE  Soira  persons  seem  to  be 
of  the  Impre.ssiun  that  a  3 -percent  In- 
ve.slment  credit  is,  after  all,  "small  po- 
tatoes" and  does  not  m(  an  verv  nnici: 
I  call  to  the  Senator's  aiienMor.  th(  lact 
that  a  3-percent  investment  credit  to: 
Con.solldated  Edi.soM  ba.sed  upon  Its  1962 
spending  estimate  which  i.s  public  in- 
formation, (h;;.,si!'  ;::;,;  plan.s  underway 
plans  already  executed,  coon; ruction  al- 
ready being  achieved,  wuuid  amount  to 
a  tax  reduction  of  21,9  percetii  of  tha' 
corporations  19GI  income  tax.  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  fact  .should  serve  to  open 
some  eyes  tis  to  the  amount  of  tax  re- 
duction for  utilities  which  the  3 -percent 
investment  credit  would  give, 

I  direct  the  Senator's  attention  to  an- 
other company.  Alabama  Power  Co. 
would  have  a  tax  reduction  of  13.3  per- 
cent by  this  3-pcrcent  Investment  credit 

GoinK  near  the  Senator's  part  of  the 
country,  the  Montana-Dakota  Utilities 
would  receive  a  tax  reduction  of  16,9 
percent  by  this  3 -percent  Investment 
credit 

Mr  PROXMIRE  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  at  tha'  point,  because  tlie  dis'in- 
gulshed  Junior  Ser.ator  from  Montana 
LMr.  METC\Lri  Is  here,  !  he  Senator  to 
whom  I  ref(M'red  a  V.w  mometvs  ago,  on 
the  basis  of  the  biiUiant  stuiement  he 
made  the  oWwv  day  lo  'lie  elTect  that 
Muntanu  Power  Co  wiu.  tieitinB  0  per- 
cent on  us  i!i\es;ment  caplUl 

Mr,  METC.^LK  Nine  and  three- 
tenth.';  peieent 

Mr  PROXMTRK  N.J-.e  and  'hr.>e- 
tenths  pereeiit  In  fh,-.  caie  it  we  hint- 
iniblif  ritUiiy  onmmisHioiii  wh.eh  "-.eem 
to  he  NO  lax  in  lermi  of  m  rivme  m  n  frtir 
r«<(ui'n,  thne  will  be  »io  pUMihiourh  to 
fi«nimtnn»'»  of  thr  invrnunrni  tirtdii  thmi 
thut  US  pfiiOPMi  will  bmvune  lo  m  It  ot 
14  pcrocMl.  anei  wiUi  ihc  i»iiu»Jliiie  ui 


leverage,  since  they  can  bonow  at  5  or  6 
percent,  the  common  stock  return  will 
be  almost  astronomical. 

Mr  GORE  Just  before  the  distin- 
puished  junior  Senator  from  Montana 
entered  the  Chamber.  I  had  pointed  out 
that  the  3 -percent  investment  credit 
wo'ild  m"an  a  lfi9-peicent  reduction  in 
taxes  for  the  Montana-Dakota  Utilities. 
Mr.  METCALF.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Tenne.s.see  hav(^  fi"ures  for  th.e 
Montana  Power  Co  '' 

M-  riORE  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have. 
Mr  MKTCAI.F,  The  Montana  Power 
Co.'s  iril.iC'.on  would  be  vww  htcher  be. 
cause  of  the  sp(>e  al  situation  It  has  m 
Montana,  u!ie:e  i;  h.a;;  the  lUfthest  rate 
of  return  where  it  n;  now  nttemtituv  to 
build  a  low  run  of  river  dam  on  the 
Columbia,  Ins'end  of  the  KnowUv;  Dam 
which  would  ha\i'  a  full,  multlp'urpose 
!  ■.■•lopment  lliul' r  ihe  tax  credit,  t 
could  borrow  money  and  eet  r  tax  credit 
he'iehi  a.s  well  a.s  the.se  other  benefits. 
an.fi  the  taxpayer  would  be  jiaying  for 
underdevelopment. 

Mr  GORE  The  table  from  which  I 
am  reading  con.tani;.  a  !i  t  nf  s  )nie  dozen 
selected  utilities  It  doe.s  not  include  tl.< 
Montaiui  Power  Co  I  am  not  nt  all  sur- 
prised, iiowever,  to  learn  that  th.e  Mon- 
tana i'ower  Co,  would  receive  a  tax  re- 
duction KM'ater  than  do(\s  the  Montana- 
Dnkotn  Utilities  In  fact,  the  perc(>nt- 
ae(,^  ol  leduetion  vary  a  great  deal 
anione  conuninies  Union  Electric  uould 
rei  iivr  a  17  2-i)ereent  reduction,  \^  hereon 
\':!(M[.i.i  I'lleetne  and  Power  would  re- 
r(  ;'. ''a  l()-i>ercent  reduction  m  tuxes 

Mr  ritOXMlRE  I  wi.-h  to  call  to  the 
aMiiit,  on  of  the  Senator  from  Tenne.s.ser 
tli.i:  my  amendment  projioses  simply  the 
elinunation  of  the  Investment  credit  for 
utilities  Thl.s  has  been  recommended 
l)v  the  Hecietary  of  the  Trea.sury,  by  the 
Kennedy  administration.  It  would  not 
touch  the  remainder  of  the  investment 
credit  It  would  put  the  i)rovision  much 
closer  to  the  form  In  which  the  admm- 
i>:rati on  recommended  it.  And  it  would 
save  %2'lv>  million 

Mr  OORE  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Sen.) tor  yield  further'.'' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennes.^ee 

Mr  GORE  I  wish  to  ( mphasiz.e  th..t 
th('  i)ending  legislation  is  not  to  be  tem- 
porary legislation.  It  is  proi>o.sed  to 
give  this  kind  of  a  tax  reduction  on  a 
ptrmanent  baws  In  some  years  llie 
percentage  mi'hl  be  much  giealer  than 
has  been  stat^'d.  If  the  utilities  .stepped 
up  tluMi  programs,  as  this  country  grows, 
the  I  i\  red  let  1  ill  '.voiild  b''  ev(>n  iireuter. 
yet  some  jxople  wish  to  dl.spute  the  proi)- 
osltlon  that  the  Investment  credit  Is  a 
tax  vedue.Lioii  uinuuick  I  .-luy  tliat  an- 
mistuk.ibly  It  is 

Z  wonder  H  the  tie.imtur  would  W 
wiiliii^  tt)  have  thio  laLile  Ui.iorUil  in 
tile  Ui..ctaui  III  this  puiiu  in  hi^  loiimiko 
Mr  I'KuXMlUbl  'Mini  will  be  p»r- 
I<uiiN  haiihiudUiry  I  Hiik  uniuuuuuMi 
eoiiMOMl  Ui,\l  the  t«4bli<  \\\^  li^tj  ^)'Utl«il 
U)  tht'  Uki  onii  Ml  thlA  iiollit. 

I'liei'ti  iK^init  lu)  ubit»()Mon,  ihf  Ubtr 
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i-i)l.  i,  taaiiHi&y  annial  nport  f  ?VK.k- 


Mr    President,   will 


I  yield  to  the  Sena- 


Mr,    METCAU^ 
the  .'Senator  yield'' 
Mr    PUOXMIHK 
tor  from  Montana 

Mr  MFHCALF  I  tlilnk  this  Is  very 
impoitunt  at  the  present  time,  btcau.se 
tomorrow  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  will  start  hearinuh  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  Knowles  Dam 
Kliould  be  built  on  the  Clark's  Fork  of 
the  Columbia  River,  or  whether,  in 
jylaces  of  Knowles  Dam.  HufTalu  Rapids 
2  and  4.  two  r\in-uf-the-rlver  dums, 
.•-hould  be  built  by  the  Montana  company 
and  used  as  altei-nates 

I  am  very  prateful  that  the  Senator 
!,.'.-  poiiUed  out  th.at  if  the  Montana 
Power  Co.  alternate  dams,  which  are 
purely  run-of-the-river  and  would  not 
provide  for  complete  development  of  that 
prcat  rusourcc.  are  built,  and  if  the  3 
percent  tax  credit  is  given  to  utilities, 
Uncle  Sam  will  help  pay  for  that  under- 
development 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  criticism  about 
the  fact  that  If  Knowles  Dam  should  be 
authorized  it  would  be  built  with  funds 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  The  Senator 
fiom  Wisconsin  has  pointed  out  that  no 
matter  which  is  authorized,  the  project 
would  be  built  with  funds  from  the 
Federal  Treasury,  except  that  in  one 
instance  there  would  be  only  a  partial 
developmeiit  while  In  the  other  there 
would  be  full  development,  since  Knowles 
Pam  would  prov.di-  multipurpose  de- 
velopment, complete  and  comprehensive 
develojiment 

Mr  PROXMIRE 
sltuatio!^  is  that  the 
has  been  claimed,  by 
the  ucruhh-the-luiuii: 
niowlh  htmuiUul  which  would  permit 
the  euuiiomy  lo  ut'uw,  lo  totpmul,  tuid  lo 
eompetr  mtuti  rKpiUly 

Am  tho  Meimtni  tium  MotilivMH  han 
)itimtf»rt  mil,  thih  inv«»»itmpm  ripdli.  mm  u 
wniilfl  wtJrK  nut,  mi^ht  wt^ll  ennble  n 
prlvBit  rtmeern  In  w»u^v  Iffif  lupully  ui' 

OVtU         UM 


The  Irony  of  the 
mve.Htment  credit 
tho.se  who  propose 
credit,    to    be    a 


less  comprehensively  than  would  be  the 
ca.se  otherwise 

Mr  METCALF  And  the  titlllty.  In  the 
process  could  make  more  money  for  the 
stockholder}!,  a.s  the  Montana  Power  Co 
hu.s  done  in  Montana, 

Mr   PROXMIRE.    Exactly, 

Mr  MI-riCAI.F  I  am  very  Rniteful  to 
the  Senator  Irom  Wisconsin  for  pt.intin,: 
that  out 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  tlie  Sena- 
tor from  Montana. 

Mr  Pre.'>ldent.  I  wish  to  invite  altcn- 
tiun  of  the  Senator  from  Tenncsbee  fur- 
ther to  the  point  that  the  Appalachian 
Power  Co  ,  for  example,  on  the  basis  of 
the  Treasury  Department  colculation. 
for  1958  would  have  enjoyed  an  increase 
in  the  return  on  equity,  under  the  3 
percent  investment  credit,  of  2.78  per- 
cent. In  other  words,  if  the  utility  had 
an  8-;jerc'  nt  return,  this  would  mean  an 
mcrease  to  nearly  11  percent,  to  10.76 
percent.  Tliis  would  have  been  an  in- 
crease of  something  like  30  or  35  percent 
In  the  return  on  capital,  if  the  invest- 
ment credit  had  been  applicable, 

Talk  about  a  windfall,  I  think  this 
reinforces  the  position  so  brilliantLv 
established  by  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see. 

Mr,  President,  the  Treasur\-  Depart- 
ment is  opposed  to  this  provision  in  the 
bill,  and  I  think  they  are  absolutely  cor- 
rect. While  U  lb  conceivable  that  there 
mit;lit  be,  under  some  isolated  circum- 
sLunccs,  which  are  hard  for  me  to  en- 
vision  some  benefits 

Mr  OORE  Mr  President  will  the 
Senator  Meld  for  a  question  ' 

Mr,  PROXMIRE  1  yield  to  tht<  Ben- 
Mtxir  from  Tetuiensee  fui'  a  question, 

Mr  UOUE  Will  i\w  Heimlur  muke 
plain  what  ii  U  the  ttdmiiU«liMtion  up- 
poneh  "  T'hr  Hmmlov  (Jo^m  nut  mpun  do*-"" 
ho,  ihni  the  Trtittiury  Uopiwimmi  op 
poneh  the  nmnndmc^tu  whirh  the  ,)unini 
IMentttoi  ft'tmi  WipeoiiMin  hrtu  ofTereUV 
Mr  IM(t)XMl»K    No,  liiflprd 


Mr.  OORE.  In  other  words,  the  ad- 
ministration has  oppo.sed  the  inclusion 
of  public  utilities  as  beneficiaries  of  the 
tax  credit, 

Mr  PROXMIRE  It  has,  indee-d 
Mr  GORE  I  refer  to  the  ;nve,'^tment 
credit- 
Mr  PROXMIRE,  And  the  adminis- 
tration has  done  so  becau.se,  as  I  point 
out,  tliere  would  be  a  revenue  loss  of  $225 
million,  with  ver>-  little,  if  any,  invest- 
ment encouraged,  Far  le&.s  prowth  could 
be  achieved  In  this  manner  than  could 
be  achieved  ir*  almost  any  other  \u»y  the 
Oovcrnmtnt  could  spend  $225  million. 

As  the  administration  points  out, 
there  would  be  less  recoupment  of  the 
rcvcr^ue  loss,  Th.e  arcument  for  the  in- 
vestment credit  has  been  th.at  th.erc 
mlpht  not  be  a  pross  tax  loss,  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  credit,  becau.ie  growth 
would  be  so  Increased,  revenues  frenerally 
would  exjjand,  and  even  thouRh  there 
were  a  loss  the  effective  date  In  repard 
to  taxes  miRht  show  an  increase 

But.  in  this  case,  because  it  would  not 
stimulate  k'rowth.  the  $225  million  loss 
would  be  a  total  lo.ss. 

The  Treasury  Department  ha.s  also 
nrrued  that  the  utilities'  investment 
c:ed:t  is  almost  certain  to  re.«;ult  in  a 
wlnrtlall  to  the  stockholders,  as  I  have 
said 

a:     «.   t     rToCEBT  BKNrriciAiiY    porsN  r   w\nt 
TAX    carDiT 

Before  I  conclude.  I  wish  to  refer  to 
another  ar^niment  I  point  out  that 
whereas  the  propo.sal  would  result  m  a 
reduction  of  $225  million  in  revenues, 
one-third  of  all  this  sum  of  money 
would  po  to  one  firm  The  American 
Teleijhone  k  Telepraph  Co,  would  pet  a 
reduction  hi  its  tax  burden  of  $T5 
milhen. 

The  travesty.  Mr  President,  is  that 
AT  fc  T  does  not  want  It  The  repre- 
sentatives of  AT,  &  T  came  before  the 
committee  and  testified  apalnst  the  in- 
vestment credit  provision;  said  they  did 
not  want  it,  would  not  use  It,  and  that  It 
would  not  increase  their  mvestment  at 
all. 

Whatever  criticism  may  be  made  of 
that  company,  AT.  8j  T.  knows  what  it 
is  doing  and  knows  what  It  is  saying. 
They  have  based  their  position  on  a  very 
careful  and  thorough  study, 

I  wish  to  read  from  the  statement 
made  by  the  vice  president  and  comp- 
troller of  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
praph  Co.  Certainly,  if  this  is  chal- 
lenged he  does  speak  for  AT.  &  T  I 
refer  to  Mr.  Alexander  L.  Stott. 

Mr   Stott  said,  in  his  appearance: 

ThU  htiitetnpiu  is  made  or.  bfhnlf  of  tti« 
nti;  ISysteni  cumpiuiies  to  give  our  view*  on 
tlic  prepoau:  in  the  pending  leRlelntlen  fer 
III.  iiu-,pnt!ve  tux  rredlt  und  otlier  niatterc 
Beriuise  the  Bel!  8y«iem  U  ft  heavy  Ufer  it 
rapllid  eijuipnienl  11  hub  nlwuy*  hurt  u  keen 
Intereai  in  renatructlun  »nU  tleprerimiou 
tnnltert  In  reeent  yeara  tlie  ron«lr\irtu>n 
pr.'jjnun  nt  tlie  »e!l  Pyatejn  pempiuUe*  lii»» 
Until  luuiniiit  III  VUn  lieialdxirhiti'd  oT  12  h 
tUiMun  i\  ypui 

Mr  lito«t  furthfir  Mid 

'flip  ttDll  ny>il(>in'a  intitnlnit'llnii  )4iu||tnn\ 
rm    lun'j   la  tijipniKltnAtitljf  Itt.tl  Itiiiiuii  kiuI 
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will  prob*bly  remain  In  thU  general  area 
In  the  Immediate  future.  Thli  conetruo- 
tlon  U  detigned  to  meet  the  needa  of  th« 
public  for  telephone  service  and  we  have  an 
obligation  to  construct  adequate  faclUtlea  to 
meet  thU  need. 

Obviously,  the  company  will  construct 
the  fftclUUes  whether  given  a  tax  gim- 
mick or  a  tax  advantage  or  not. 

Mr.  Stott  also  said; 

Clearly  it  would  not  be  economically  do- 
iirnble  to  build  exceae  plant  merely  tu  ubtiun 
a  ux  credit  We  have  been  able,  under 
•ound  regulation,  to  obtain  from  inveatun 
the  additional  amount  of  now  capital  r«- 
quirod  to  carry  on  our  conatruetUm  of  now 
facllltlea,  Therefore,  wo  can  •««  no  juKiifloa- 
tion  for  using  tax  moneys  to  holp  nnnnoe  o\ir 
oxpansUm. 

Mr,  President,  I  wUh  to  repeat  that; 

We  have  been  able,  under  sound  rpRUla- 
tlon,  to  obtain  from  Investors  the  additional 
amount  of  new  capital  required  to  carry  on 
our  construction  of  new  facilities.  There- 
fore, we  can  see  no  justincatlon  for  using  tax 
moneys  to  help  finance  our  expansion  A* 
the  proposed  Incentive  credit  now  stands,  ovir 
buslneee  would  obtain  substantial  benefits 
whether  Its  construction  were  Increased  or 
not.  For  example,  under  a  3-percent  rate  wo 
estimate  that  our  credit  would  be  In  the 
range  of  175  million  for  laoa, 

This  has  boon  confirmed  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  One-third  of  tlie  bene- 
fit of  the  Investment  credit  to  utilities — 
and  this  Is  all  my  amendment  would 
knock  out,  since  It  would  only  affect  utili- 
ties— would  go  to  one  firm,  which,  to  Its 
credit,  has  appeared  before  the  Finance 
Committee  to  protest  the  investment 
credit.  The  firm  says  It  does  not  want 
It.  win  not  use  It,  and  that  It  will  not  In- 
crease its  growth  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  It  would  seem  to  this 
Senator  that  on  the  basis  of  the  testi- 
mony of  the  responsible  official  of  the 
AT,  it  T..  the  vice  president  and  comp- 
troller of  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co  ,  certainly  as  t.o  that  par- 
ticular industry  we  should  follow  tlielr 
advice.  Their  advice  Is  baaed  upon 
very  great  competence  and  success — a 
.sueoess  which  is  not  rivaled  by  ojiolher 
telephone  service  anywheiv  in  Uie  world 
They  have  said  the  provision  would  not 
work.  They  do  not  wiu\l  it.  and  it  should 
not  pass. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  by  Mr  Stott  to  which  I  rr- 
frrred  bo  printed  at  U^ls  point  In  the 
Rkcord 

There  bring  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
HEroRD,  as  follows: 

This  statement  Li  made  on  bohnlf  of  tho 
Bell  System  companies  to  give  ovir  views  on 
the  proposal  in  the  pending  legislation  for 
an  Incentive  tax  credit  and  other  matters 
Because  the  Bell  System  is  a  heavy  user  of 
capital  equipment.  It  has  always  had  a  keen 
interest  In  construction  and  depreciation 
matters.  In  recent  years  the  construction 
program  of  the  Bell  System  companies  has 
been  running  In  the  neighborhood  of  $2.5 
billion  a  year. 

There  can  be  no  disagreement  with  the 
objective  of  stimulating  modernization  and 
expansion  of  the  Nation's  productive  facil- 
ities. If  our  Nation  is  to  create  the  Jobs 
needed  for  its  expanding  work  force  and 
Improve  our  competitive  position  in  world 
markets,  our  productive  facilities  mu.st  be 
rapidly  modernized. 


Since  the  purpose  of  tho  itu-ontivc  t.ix 
credit  to  promote  construction  and  gn>w!!i 
the  question  Is  whether  it  would  Smve  ilna 
result.  As  far  as  the  Bell  Syston\  coniimnlps 
are  concerned  It  will  not  Appareiulv  this 
is  also  true  of  many  other  ,;.  in|).nr.<'N  (>;; 
February  8,  1062.  the  Wall  atruct  .;i.iiriuu 
published  the  results  of  a  survey  it  hud  nmdo 
on  the  plans  of  t38  large  corporations.  All 
except  l  staled  tliui  thiMr  construction  pro- 
grams would  luit  bf  MiKi'.'!li  .'I'ly  afTtOted  If 
tho  proposal  Mlimild  bp  iM.artcd  ;ind  ao  stated 
that  tho  credit  would  not  rh.mgi*  tluMr  rup- 
Ital  spoiuling  pliinw  i>t  nil 

Thti    Bell    HyiilPin  «    i'<in/i!i  \i.  i  hn    pi  l■^;I  ,,;i, 
for    tUrt'J    ta   ttpproxiiu.iirlv    lU  h    i)il!;"i;    u  .i 

will     plotlivlily     fr'm.ilH     111     thl->     K'rMirM.i:      u.    , 

in  tliP  lininc'diiiio  futviit*      rii;->  ■'•:>-'!  >   ' 
l«  dPHlkjned  '"  nirci    ihr  lu-nt--    •',   '.in'  r  i'..; 
for  IflPphoHP  •rrvlip  lUid  wr  in    I'   ii.    '  liUgM* 

Hon  to  construi't  iu|p(pint«i  furi.iMm  '  meet 
this  iippd      Clparlv  It   wnuUI  n^  '   in-  i    .  :     r,- 

Ically  dPitlratllP  tn  Imlhl  rwvi:,  p,,ii;!  li.cM  ,v 
to   oblallV    a    tux    crnlH         Wn    l,i,r    liccii    ,i)     ■', 

undrr  nouiid  rr«ulatl  'U,  to  otjluln  fri>n\  in- 
ventors the  additional  nmo\int  of  m-w  cap- 
ital required  tn  t  ;irrv  <'r.  ■•ur  i  :':'ictlon 
of  new  farllltlrn  rhi-ri'f  nr  wc  inn  moo  no 
JviNtlflcatSiiii  f  .!■  ti.'^.i.tr  'IV  ir,  ncys  to  help 
flnanoc  nur  exi).ui'-,  i.  A<  i!.i:  proposed  in- 
rentlve  credi!  n^sv  stands,  our  bualnCM 
vi'Duui  nbt.iin  suh,-,' ir.: ;,'.:  beneHt*  whether 
it.i  constnivti  ^n  wr-'r  w, nwstd  or  not.  For 
example,  under  a  ;<-perrfnt  rute  we  eetlmat* 
that  tnir  credit  wi.iild  be  in,  the  range  of 
$l&  million  for  H)'',j  At  a  4-peroent  rate 
It  would  be  about  ^I  ><)  tnlUlon,  and  at  an 
ll-pori-onl  r.ite  it  w mid  be  about  $200  mil- 
lion If  we  recei  .ed  'his  credit  we  would 
be  takinkt  nvncv  fr  in  the  Government 
whicl\  we  «linuid  nt)Mii>.  fmni  Investors  and 
not  the  taxpayers 

The  liivpstnieiit  credit  ih  not  a  itep  toward 
needed  tax  reform  Rather  It  Is  a  subsidy  to 
spur  new  con.strvirtidu  by  redticlng  the  coet 
of  acquiring  new  e(pilpnienf  We  dO  DOt 
think  that  bu.'ilne.'t.-;  ncfiH  ^  •  ,bsldy  to  ex- 
pand-- It  needs  ha-^i'-  '.iv;  rr',  mii  In  any  case 
we  nre  convineed  tha*  it  u  -uid  not  be  sound 
tax  policy  to  ofTir  a  subHidy  until  faults  in 
the  present  tax  structure  h.ive  been  remedied. 
The  credit  may  pmve  to  be  a  •.■.;:;d;all  to 
many  rapidly  ^ruMiin  i  .nip.m.e,  which 
would  expanii  In  ai.\  «••.  ri.t.  But  H  '.^  -Id 
be  of  little  luMp  to  ihuac  cumpanlvk  whu4>e 
plant  unci  e(|uipnunt  U  in  the  moat  need  of 
moderi\l/ation  .sitirrnne  taxpayer'!  eubaldy 
is  another  tuxpayn  i  pmii'v  the  Credit 
would  Ibtrotluce  an  \iiidenti  aii  c  reaof  dU* 
crnninailoii  u«i  amout,'  ta.xpi\ti-  Mrther- 
nu>re,  If  the  pilvale  enieipiinr  B\-,iini  .\->  \n 
httVO  Known  it  U  to  lenifilr.  (.it-  nc  ,uut 
healthy  wp  believe  it  vvouM  be  n  mi"iakc  tu 
InKp  a  Ktep  which  nuw  tend  i  •  i  ;-^c  n  iMini-i« 
to  look  more  and  tnom  i,>  1 1  r  i  i  ,■•>.!•■ 
solvp  Its  pmblpnin 

It  has  been  Malp<l  that  ihp  Ineet^tl'  '•  ir.U' 
Is  oiUy  part  of  the  propo.eii  pi  >v  ur,  f.it 
spurring  pconomle  growth  and  tiuii  the  other 
con\poncnt  woiiid  be  a  downward  revision  of 
depreciable  lives  set  forth  as  (ruldellnee  In 
BuUrfin  F  On  January  IR  :'>',.'  ;  ne  Secre- 
tary of  the  Trensurv  s.vld  I  ■  -.sUb  r  ■;: 
program  of  depreclnti  ti  re:  rii;  P.  ;.. 
P] --InchidlnR  the  ln\os;n;ei;t  credit — a  cen- 
tral part  of  o\ir  erononuc  policy,"  If  the 
proposed  Incentive  credit  becomes  law,  there 
Is  a  distinct  possibility  that  it  will  be  re- 
garded OS  providing  ^ax  depreciation  reform, 
and  true  reform  will  be  long  deferred. 

Revision  of  Bulletin  F  may  be  useful  In 
some  areas  It  should  be  kept  In  mind,  how- 
ever that  Bulletin  F  is  only  an  administra- 
tive gvUde.  specifying  average  service  lives  for 
property  by  indu.stry  groups.  Actual  depre- 
ciation allowed  for  tax  purposes  is  seldom  de- 
rived solely  by  reference  to  these  guidelines. 
This  situation  would  not  be  changed  simply 
by  having  the  Treasury  Department  issue  a 
new  bulletin  listuii?  shorter  lives.  Such  ac- 
tion would  certaii.ly  be  of  no  value  to  us  and 


we  Munpect  the  siune  wovild  be  true  for  many 
otlier  bvinlnesscfl  In  our  case,  depreciation 
rates  lire  established  on  the  basis  of  our  own 
defalle<i  engineering  studies.  As  a  matter  of 
a<tual  practice,  the  depreciation  which  we 
;aiir.  lor  tax  purposes  Is  based  on  rates  pre- 
iiciibea  for  our  companies  by  regulatory  au- 
thorities for  accounting  purposes. 

In  my  opmi m  it  l.i  important  to  under- 
stand vv.'.v  !lie  .Nation  has  fallen  behind  in 
model:;!/, I'l  >ii  and  expiuiHion  of  jiroductive 
fArllP:r-<  Iti^b  tax  ratcN.  and  intlatbin  In 
tiic   p   ;  !  \A  .u    yeiiri*  are  clearly   at    the  root   nf 

,;    !i,.u!ii('       lleprei'lal  Inn  allnWlUlceh  for   t.,x 

;    .))  ■lu'fi  have  f.illrd  In  recover  the  purcha.i- 

.  ..:  povM'i   n(  tlip  invpiitnmnl  In  plant  being 

'd    up    in    prnviding    goods    and    set  vices, 

'  .v.i'c     11.   oiue    h  i«    been     nvernl  uleil,    and 

,'  '  o  b  I'i  bcrn  laxpcl  tinder  the  label  nf 
Inoonii'  1  <  Mi'Wniain  ihr  purchaDing  pnwei 
of  lt'«  iii\  ciuiuebt  In  plant  and  rtjulpinrnt, 
bUSinc  I  niu'>l  replace  Die  eapllal  eriKled 
throukih  l.ixatlnti  Pither  by  underlaklng  nut- 
aide  financing  nr  l>v  retaining  nmrr  earnlngii 
in  the  btlsliicK.i  M.my  biuinrsses  have  not 
been  in  a  po  Itl-n  i,)  replenish  their  caplt.d 
by  thene  nieihndf»  untl  no  have  not  beeti  able 
to  keep  tlielr  plant  and  equipment  tip  to  d.ite 
K  '''^'Mnore  even  When  bupilnesses  have 
br.  •,  ,,hiP  to  ,it)tiiln  the  c.ipltal  npede<|  to 
OITtet  this  er'>fllnn.  they  have  i»ut  a  burden 
on  the  savlng.s  of  the  cnuntry  and  h.ue  re- 
duced the  an; :.\i!it  ni  i.vpital  ih.»t  otherwise 
would   have   been    been    avall.ilile    [or    ex|>.ili- 

•Ion  of  the  ec  n  mv 

We  believe  thai  the  rirnt  and  innut  Im- 
portant .'•li-p  In  Ntimulale  inndernl/allon  ami 
e\  |>,ii;,M  ill  s!;oUid  be  b.iNic  l.ix  refnilll  tn  pel  - 
nilt  dcptei  l.i'.lon  allow  .(ine-i  .ule(|U,ite  to  pic- 
terve  'lie  puri  har.liiK  power  of  i!ie  ln\T«t" 
ment  m  the  jirnductlve  fa<llltlen  of  the  Na- 
tion. Such  eleprec-latlnii  allowances  couhl 
be  calculated  bv  adju.stlng  the  deprtvbition 
determined  nn  the  ba.f>ls  of  the  number  of 
dollars  .ri^'in,illv  Invested  In  plant  by  the 
changes  in  the  price  level  between  the  yr,\r 
of  Investment  and  the  current  year  Ihe 
purpoee    of    price. !e\el     adjustment    nf    <le- 

preclatlon  i.i  'n  ;ir,ow  for  chanKe«  m  the 
general  purcha.sii.^;  power  of  the  dollar  and 
not   for   changes   in    the    julcp   of    parti,  ul, i; 

If     t't.H 

'Ac  re  lii.'e  lh.it  many  inethiKln  have  been 
...  ..  iiid  !  r  improviiit;  tax  deprecbit Ion  al» 
,  V  .:  ■•-.  .Uid  ."11  Ihe  buNiM  of  MiudlOH  we  have 
n  c.c-  M,c  :i!c  c..ii\incrd  th.it  price-level  de- 
preciation \s  ould  be  Uh'  r.Urewt  meth.Kl  for 
all  Conci  1  iii'd  tliat  In  Ihp  pubjb  bUnlliPAn 
InVestnlH  and  the  I'leaauiy  lUlt  whatcNrr 
depre  latlnn  nielhn«|.i  HIT  ad.ipted  ertpclUe 
.  i.ii  .;  oi  i,»n  depreclallnu  can  be  achieved 
lUiouuh  a  lequirement  In  the  lax  law  that 
the  taxpayer  may  lint  uwe  f.it  t.\x  puipn«ri> 
-'■y  tirprpciatiiiii  mptlmd  Ihai  l«  mnie 
'"■I  i!  Iban  the  melhiHl  u«pd  In  liU  bookn 
'  ii.i.uni  .Mince  generally  niMrpled  ai  - 
Hi  Ml  tj  principled  require  rnallntlc  deprecla- 
!:  .  nieih.'do  for  fimvnclal  reporting  and  nc« 
.  "1!  iM.t;  jiurpnspx  till*  rrqulreinent  wnuld 
p*o!,',  I  the  Clovernment  ■»  l.ix  revenues  bv 
p  '"■  cr.  •  ii.u  iliP  uHe  of  fa^it  depreciat  l.m 
i'.''I.  -i,''.  f  tr  lax  purp.i."»es  where  nuch 
•!  .  'ti  ',1.1  cannot  be  Ju.stined  for  financial  re- 
;     ■  ■  irij  purpose.^ 

By  recofrnlzini?  changes  In  pvirchnsing 
power  111  the  computation  of  depreciation 
allowances  for  tax  purposes  and  requiring 
that  no  more  liberal  tax  depreciation 
methods  may  be  used  than  are  used  for  ac- 
counting purpo-scs,  subst.antlal  amounts  of 
new  funds  would  become  available  for  mod- 
ernization and  expansion  to  businesses  with 
an  appreciable  Inve.stment  In  productive 
facilities  All  buslnes-ses  would  obtain  re- 
lief on  an  equitable  basis,  and  businesses 
with  the  greatest  need  for  modernization 
would  share  in  the  relief.  Furthermore, 
whereas  the  expected  cost  of  the  proposed 
Incentive  credit  is  currently  estimated  at 
about  *1  4  billion,  without  Including  any 
changes  In  depreciation   tax  treatment,  the 


cost  of  recognising  roalistlr  depreciation  de- 
ductions bnhed  nn  purchaflng  jjuwtr,  with 
appropriate  salcguardfl  would  be  about  12 
billion.  We  nre  ((niMiieed  t.ui  that  In- 
adequate depr»»clatlon  tillowniires  for  tnx 
purposes  ha^e  been  holdliui  buck  growth  and 
that  riii;i:.;!(  tnx  depreciation  allowiuuet 
which  reflect  the  cliange  in  tlu'  puicluvsit.^' 
jniwur  uf  the  Uullur  are  a  nct^cB.'.urv  coi.ditiun 
lor  ft  dynamically  c    ''•'•>  k  emi.on;', 

I  tllOUld  like  to  I  .111. 11.11. t  bllefU  1,1.  l'.'.  ' 
other  Butajeets  whici,  w .  i  c  metiii. m-c  iiui- 
liij.'  the  npppurancc  of  the  Hrcretarv  '■'  V.\i- 
'I  lea/iury  before   vnui   cnmmitiee  p.;riiei    tnih 

\*icl.         'I'bPM'     ai(       flrrt       tic     »UMKef>lli)|i     In 

I  ha  Ml  I  I  be  let  I  rl(  '  eil  nlix  K  n)il  io|,  pi m  uluiiji 
jjioiiuilh  (iiiitiUlird  III  kt'cti..i.  i'M  lit  Ihe  In- 
Icllial  Uevii.ur  I'ndr  i.l.il  l.ci  nlul  il  pin- 
puna  I  t< '  rliiiuiiulr  the  ♦,'ui  ili\  ulciid  en.  lu mn 
mid  i  priirlil  iluiipiil  iiciht  piei;r|it;v 
lO.illiibii  li.  1  ml  I  \  111  li  I  !■.  A'  S  ni',:..t  cliaiii'eR 
,  ,  ■  '  .  r  pi  '  1'  !  I,  «  ,1  iiprloudly  iMipalr 
t'U!  alilo'  \  t.  '  CI  111  I  liUe  t(  i  nbl  alli  the  iilnuUlitfl 
Of  he^k   I  ipMitl  needed   In  our  bvislneM, 

aR«<i nii'Tun  (^iihk   nriioNn 

C'nneernllu!  ebiin  'ei.  li,  tie  rr'i=' rb't  ed  rtork 
option  prnvi'ioiiFi  n  1!  jioKitir.  It  fbu.  mut- 
ter wnc  net  fnrtli  II:  II  .staten.eiit  appeariin' 
lit  pane  KUi  111  Hie  rei  ird  iif  the  hrarliu'h  held 
by  your  fnii,n..i  t4T  i.i;  t  \.,ii  on  8  itiiii 
Briefly,  our  p..:  it.  i,  i:  i',,>!  ;:  there  thouid 
beany  i-,  :-.i.t.i.   wh,.:.   w   ud  ii.ai.i'e  the 

eXletlnK  li'*  ;:  tin-,  ticlll  l'  -h  vhd  l>e  .U11-- 
fully  dla"'d  ^<  .\h  not  to  rrlpplc  'he  ))er!i- 
t'on  of  the  capiiu!-r»l«ln|  type  ;  rn.j.ovee 
l\f<<A  pU!ChlW<e  pint;  which  is  be  i.^.'  U'-i!  tn 
(o  ,,t  lui'.niilaio  !\  American  leli  phone  A' 
;  1  ..  t  .ip;.  (  i,i,u  11  .,,  \  .  ;  iiiT  c  ii.panli  •■ 
Ui  relence  In  oui  ,  lui..'  \  f.t  >i  k  iui;,',.u.e 
pUm  will  Illustrate  h  \a  mj)  u.ncuM  m..  h 
a  plan  la  from  the  incentlvc-ty|)e  sb-  k  i  t ..  n 
ordinarily  offered  oniv  to  executive-  ritbr 
our  plan,  aharet.  m-  ntr.ied  to  all  emplvces 
meeting  minimum  le;  ci.-  r-fervice  require- 
ments,  on  a  vol\itit.arv  m.d  n  ndiKcrlminntnrv 

baslli,  nt  i\  pru  e  set  at  1'.  pctci  I  t  bclnw 
market  value  I'.ivn.cut  '  :  ili..ri'  ;.'  m;ide 
by  iir.;'.  Vet,'  ,  1.  I'i.  i:...!.. ,  i.'i.i  ;. !  ti,i,'...'  ,  \ci  a 
94-111  i.'.h  per.  d  V..!).  h..  ri/ht  i;  |  n  ;  .,y- 
ment  The  e'^iitl...  corjiorute  ;  i:;  .-e  (f 
tho  plan  1;.  t-  r.ii've  ik^w  csiplt.'il  lii;)H>rUuit, 
too,  is  the  opp.irt  unity  pruMdeil  for  employ- 
eee  to  save  nytematiCin.v  while  m  "i<  rame 
time  aoqulriiu'   a    pi  ipiu'.tiv    mterei.t    ii.   iiic 

bualneaa,  84ue^  .f  «t>(k  undii  ..ui  phm  m 
the  years  tiii.ie  vvni.d  vv.o  ii  h.iT  |i  d'.uni 

about  11  7  I'lM  11  .  !  ..!'.  ut  .  11. ■  !'.!;i:  n:  llir 
total    new    e(|U!ly     caplt.i.     Inl.-.rd    1\     t!it     Jlill 

Hyetem  m  tbi»  pnuxi     Aininut  4110110(1  em 

pinyeeH  .  f  Ailulhan  Tt'i;!,  'e  ,V  ti  erftaph 
t'i>    anvl  lU.  »\lbBUIlal  lef  an    11    V*    pailiilpatii  (' 

In  the  plan      It  u  cui'enc^  ptovidinc  ab.iui 
1.100   mllltoit    In    riivaiv    citpiuu    nhiiual:v    no 
Coinpali.l  I     .111  1  mil  111    i.i\v    mnntv  lequiip 
ment*  ul  about  fl   Ml.ion  a  \rar 

Many  other  rompanles  have  used  and  me 
how  vising  stoik  pvtr>  base  plans  ul  this  kind 
A  stirvey   whUh    wp    undertook   nrently   t  f 

other  rnnipiinle-    tndlentrrt   tba'     l>i   tie   l^^T 
(1    prrliMl     some    li.'snb    mUlInf    of    stt^rk    wap 
.1.',.?.  vid  for  ofTeriniJ  b\   :  :>  urnarate  corpora- 
'  n;.'   under  lhl^  kind  ui  en. p  oyer  ftr-ck  pur 
I    ,o,M    plan. 

TViC  prlm.iry  purpose  of  the  bro.,d:v  b.u-eU 
cmp'.over  «;»  )ck  ptirchase  pl.m  th.it  of  r.n;-- 
Ing  neerl^'i  equity  rtiplt.cl  is  far  rtlfTcT". t 
from  tl.c  ;u!;..>c  of  tneeotl-.'e  ;t(vk  optlo-i 
.irru!u:pment.F  for  top  management  It  i:- 
geu'Taiiy  agreed  that  compon-'auor,  i'-  the 
basic  business  reason  behind  the  gnmitnp 
of  stock  options  to  exe.nitlves  Tliere  are 
•trong  reasons  advanced  for  the  position  that 
the  granting  of  .^ivich  options  serves  a  legiti- 
mate purpose.  Wluit  I  want  to  emphasize 
Is  that  the  purpo.se  served  by  executive  op- 
tions Is  completely  unrelated  to  any  need  of 
the  business  for  additional  capita!,  whercius 
the  raising  of  needed  cap:t.'il  I5  the  essence 
of  the  employee  stork-pur'^hrise  plan  I 
mighit   add   that   our   companlPF    h.ivc   never 


offered  Incentive-type  stock  options  to  tholr 
executives 

The  two  types  of  plans  are  therefore  quite 
different  in  scope  nnd  purpose  Neverthc- 
lesh  our  capltid-rutslng  employee  ftoek-pur- 
cbu.-e  plan  Ih  treated  for  tai  inirp.ibeK  under 
the  Identical  ruie.-,  which  apply  tfi  options 
We  iHilieve  that  ihlit  Is  funaumentuUy  un- 
Suuud,  llie  MiiitU  discount  uvu.  ubie  to  un 
employee  l:.  c  uu.ect.nn  wil».  la^  purch.ihe  .if 
I'oik  under  nn  employee  utiu'k  pi.in  •  <  i.  .0 
tb.ii  of  our  company  1m  merely  normu,  ui 
deijiriiiiiK  iio  more  of  a  price  different  la', 
than  iM  nectiimaiv  U.  nil  tli«-  Itu I'e  number 
n!  shiiiur,  rDijuirpd  tor  any  toucctmnf u:  eiipi- 
la,-i  ill-, in;  ruidPinur  liut  undpr  the  cnin- 
p.Ui.U'd  {II  i\,»loi,..  .  f  bciltiin  4UI  \Alucli  vs.,11 
de\  ,red  .i.iliali  V  l^.  (leal  Ssitb  rxei  .,1 1 .  e  rU  .  k 
npllnliB  the  dl"Coillll  In  BUbii'Cl  to  [i\\  itc 
ordinal  v  liicnme  tlenpiie  Mir  fact  iiuit  fvi  ii, 
the  (111  porate  employer'n  nt  and  point  n  cm 
l)eimHiiun  In  intPiided  and  none  i».  ]>{\\ii 

H*clli>ll  4y|  do«B  give  o\it  en  plnveon  n 
nmUe'jt  tax  beneht  In  that  they  di  not  tmvr 
tn  pn\  income  tax  on  the  difTereiili.k;  between 
the  purchaise  jince  i.i.d  the  maikct  \  ;,,,,(■  ,  f 
the  ni(>(  k  at  the  time  nf  artpii.'-il  ion  b,:'  c:in 
defer  thu  t4\x  until  dlRpn.mtinn  of  tht  t-  ,,k 
Wltliout  llie  pnitertltm  provided  111  nection 
♦  21  even  thin  slight  bctif^it  wi  ukl  preMim- 
i>b  v  disuppear  Thl^  would  certainly  have 
1*11  advtrh«'  effect  nn  the  ca|niai-raiMn^;  '>yj>e 
Of     cnipUi'.ec.i    I  tock-pUlth.i.M-     inai. 

1  therefore  urge  that  any  i(>'i.'.:.,!i  n  di- 
rected t(.w..rd  chaii|.'lng  the  jirertuit  prov;- 
Motif.  of  the  code  in  thin  aiea  px;>renMv 
recn(",i/,e  the  dlntlnctloii  betweeti  cupltal- 
i.iit.u,/  emp  lyee  ntnck  pu^chn^^  p,a!l^  and 
e\e.  it.\e  e~U  ck  nptlmii  l!  seetn^  t  Uf  that 
If  a',\  \..\\iiiii-  all  I.  he  niadr  the  tax  StStUt 
nf  t  h(  (inp;..\ee  r-t  oi  k-p\irc  base  plan  should 
be  iinpr  \  ed  t-.i  u..  t.  t'l'.e  >,:fea;er  et.cnvirage- 
ment  t.i  the  u^e  of  tbl^  tvp"  of  pi,,n  which 
hii.i  made  Rucb  ii  valuable  contribution  tO 
the  Natlnn'h  r-eonomy  by  prnvidmv:  t.i  w  cipl- 
tjii  t'l  mdu^'ry  Certainly  lhi!«  type  <  ;  piim 
sh.  u.d  not  he  stripped  nf  the  limited  tax 
be  i;(0  ,  •    ;  t    1.    \\    haJi 

I'll    Co;, Ml   iii.rrM    or   j.-.o  nvuuNn   ixcLuaioN 
AND  4-i'i:hirN;  uivmi.Ni!  i  nmn 

The  pn[H>Hed  repeal  of  the  •fto  dividend 
exclusion  and  4-(>ercent  dividend  cied.t  will 
proli'ibly  fall  witli  greater  impact  ;  1,  ti.e  hell 
.sv'em  tbivn  nii  mo.st  other  cor|X'i.ii.-  t  i,',<' - 
prlMeh,  Munv  liivcctorh  e>pecl.d!y  •.tn.-.:'.  ii.. 
vp^lnr^  are  nn  (iielally  Interehtrd  in  nut 
entrriiine  and  the  Hell  Hyutrin  U  in.iir  de- 
pendent   (ban  m.ttit   otbri   b  lainptvi^ro  nn  the 

riii>  111  Uliif.  nii.ll^rU  U'  »ie\uie  Ihr  lipi  pnisa' y 
t.inl"  !  ,1  e>,p.|ulnli  In  Uieet  I  br  puhlh  6 
ilcinaiiil   t.i|    r  I  I  V  ..  e 

The  Aimulcnii  'lilepli.  In  .V  'leU-uip'i  t  . 
the  pareiM  e..mp>nv  ot  the  llrM  .'^y-leiti  1  \r 
mntr  (ball  J  mllbiiii  pbart nvvMpi'E  nccnu'  'r 
t-ppiTBeiitini?  inoi-r  than  U  6  iidllii  n  hulividuai 
f  hat  iMivv  lief-  ."^-n  le  the  p  if-.'shi't  iv!  tb«>»»> 
d  V  ideiul  jir,  V  li"ior,«  o  n»r<4  nlmont  1  n  illiro 
ntiarenwners  have  been  added,  Ihe  grpat 
maforl'v  be'u(?  rm  ill  invrii  >i'-  A'^  ot  40 
p'-ri-et'i  nf  ^  T  K  If  Bhnre  iwiier^  -,  uiti« 
h'lld  le";;.  tlioi  'il'  tdiarer;  of  »tocK  ritid  rert\r 
li  '     t       :i  <• :  !>•  m  dlv  ideiuts  per  ve.'ir 

;■  nut'  lh(  public  drmand  f. if  service  the 
lie.;  s_v:>le;ii  h«r  lintl  Iv  raise  about  6.;^il  bil- 
lion In  now  c.iplt^U  from  iw  cm  •:  Mim  the 
end  of  world  War  II.  Mo:c  tl.  .:.  J'.'  buli^n 
vi ,  '  c-t'ulty  capital,  obtained  through  the  Is- 
.suaii  e  of  some  IV.'v  million  additional  shares 
..:  .siiK-k  i.iul  represent liiK  over  i.0  t>ercent  of 
.u.  mw  etp.uty  capuji!  rui?«<i  by  cr:ixir.';tlons. 
!•  1.^  ■  .1  .^1  thai  i.n  other  l".i^  corpin.tJon  has 
('.■or:  .led  on  the  ::.vestii.»;  public  and  Its 
wU'of  ness  to  plnce  !•,<■  sir.m^s  in  risk  capl- 
t  .1  n.'-  hervlly  as  hn?  the  BrI!  Py^^^ctr. 

I;.  1954  both  the  Hou.sc  ond  Senate  com- 
mitteefi  were  explicit  in  their  reports  as  to 
tlir  ro.oson;-  for  cnnotlng  the  dividend  exclu- 
.'.101.  and  dividend  credit  I:  was  st-itcd  that 
the  double  t,.Xulioii  uf  dutnbuted  corpc^ate 
crJnings  had  conliibuled  to  the  luip.uruieut 
of  Investment  incentives,  and  had  driven  in- 


vestmsnt  capital  away  from  equities  Into 
safer  forms  of  investment  Thus,  the  ability 
of  corrjianlen  t<  raise  equity  capita,  wa*  re- 
stricted ni.cl  they  were  forced  Ui  reiy  tix> 
lieavilv  01.  debt 

D^v^dend^  received  from  corporation.'  by 
indvicu..!  shareowners  were  not  sutjeci  to 
ihi  n(  rma.  U\x  prior  to  the  Uevenue  Act  of 
u>3(j  At  that  time  our  economy  had  very 
litiie  ocmand  for  new  equity  capital  Hence. 
the  eJlm-t  r'  imiKJSinj!  a  aiuiblr  tiv*  InirOen 
II;  UisiMbutecl  corpo!  ,ite  earningh  wufc  then 
11!  littt  sij.'ni!U'uncB  Hut  in  retiortpoc!  tiir 
loiif-raiiKe  ellPft  on  investment  incpi  tive* 
utid  eapil.u  birnialinti  wan  keimuts 

It  %ai<  (|uite  oiPttr  in  IDA4  that  remodiul 
h.  thill  vv  Uf;  iciiuired  111  rsuiiivr  the  ul>atneit>s 

llnli.  l.nK  Ctplttkl  toruUillOll  tot  tlir  gmxl  tif 
1  hf    P(    )l,oiiiy 

.Ad  licit e>.  of  rrpoa;  of  the  aftH  tllvldeiul  ex- 
iiunlni  1,0(1  Ihr  4'p»icsiU  dlvidriid  credit 
'  ,1  e  Ml '  !,  1.1  I  d  t  v^  n  print  1  pal  at ^:umi  i.te  »u  ,>- 
port  ,ii|i   1  iipit   posuion 

'Ihe  htct  ir.  that  the  exlstlnK  provisions 
ort  not  emcient  in  that  the  tnx  effects  are 
Kpiead  ovet  <  ut4itanding  shaipii  ralhpr  than 
nvet  ni'w  Rhnre(>  alone  Tim*  it  i^  »«ferird 
the  Rt.  nulaiiny  ef^ect^  are  diluted  with  little 
liceice  in  the  supply  of  eipiitv  funilr  and  u 
m  i.n.  leiluciior.  In  the  cohl  of  rc|ulty  flimiic- 
lll^• 

I  he  second  u>  thut  tht  existng  prtviidons 
deal  ir.adequately  with  the  prnu.em  oi  t.x 
redef  nnd  double  tAxntlon  and  are  wi.iM.y 
inequitable  as  beiween  laxpayrri.  11.  d.'teiei.i 
lilt  ome  bracki  t.> 

Iheti'  art'uti.e'.td  1(1  no  uay  l,e|.:i,'«-  the 
ex.i'c',  f  1!  iij;>4  or  todas  o.'  tie  f.ntoin 
vn, ,,;■:.  11,1  tivalrd  the  action  l.,keti  hv  ('(  i  - 
gress  m  lUft4  No  one  hiu  ent. tended,  that 
cunUlUout  have  »n  changed  ointi'  iw.ii  tiat 
a  return  to  tin  o,ui  i  t,.,x  h..»,».  i-.  (iiN.iiii.,e 
Instead.  It  Is  atioeii  that  the  1ik'>4  mi  .to<  n 
not  go  far  enough  in  be  fu..v  rllect.'i  i.i.d 
so  should  be  repealed  until  ^..methlht;  bitter 
Is  devUed. 

It  Is  Inconni' tent  to  offer  lax  Incti.t.  e» 
to  corporate  b.ih.nebf  to  increase  its  ^p^nd- 
Ing  for  plant  and  equipment  and,  at  the 
aame  time,  ru.ui  .egiNiatiou  that  will  sub- 
tt&ntlally  r(u...e  the  supply  of  capital  avail- 
able for  that  p.irpo;,f  In  short,  all  the  tax 
Induccmei.Ui  u.  the  world  for  business  to 
I  xpand  Its  plant  at.o.  equiimient  will  be 
w  irlhlt»s8  unless  liiN  e.>  or^  wiliin^'lv  r.;K  their 
.".ivlOgl  to  ni.iUicr   Uiat  expuhttluii 

lnve»tUJU'i.l  cajuiai  in  ihr  I'nued  .-.la  ps 
It  not  an  uniimiicu  rp«c!ivuti    tUui   cui.    iir 

t«pj>#d     Hi     will  1  lie     supply     nf     UiVv«iUl.ti.l 

ciji.t,..  1  al.  I  I-  iJirat  111  kinall  ilepei.d.l.c  .'o 
>v  h  I  i;.il,.it  thi.ik  of  the  noUnuh  U 
li.vci.htK  have  iniifidPiicr  (hat  Ihrv  *li,  u- 
.i.vp  lull  lie, .'input  Uirv  vi  h .  have  nn  in- 
icutlvt  to  loumi.t  thru  tap.lu.  ntbrlv^lso 
'  .py  *lll  tot  l.e.olv  the  \UC\i  ,«i!iti,aliori 
vv  vis  to  reilcvi  the  pvihillvp  ellnu  01  double 
t  iXftlloU,  which  contilbuled  ti  Ibr  impair* 
tn  "-•    ff   !.i\  r-ist -nei  I    incrhtivrp 

It  1»^  atfU' d  that  the  rtlvldriid  proviiii.i.B 
(•'■,'  t  .iNp.iVi  ff.  ill  hiitliFr  li,r..m(  1  tacket* 
p-  iM-rti  oatelv  (jreaicr  relief  It  u  obvioviii 
!h,,:  t  11  mcivr-lv.n  or  rxcluMi  n  11  t.,x  .h.e 
1'  tv.f  .  '  anv  kind  of  Income  nul  'ec;.".  'i-.v- 
piv  I  r-  u,  dl"crt'r,t  u.x  bracked  it  ti.attpnl 
', ,.x  c.'Tccts  fj  ioi'-i:  aK  personal  incotnr.^  lire 
taxed  at  progressive  rates  Evi  n  the  JtiOO 
exemption  for  dependent*  provides  jnnj.v.:- 
tlonately  greater  tux  reduction  tc  Uixpayi  n. 
subject  to  the  higher  tax  brRckrt.f  But  •.  it 
fact  has  been  recognized  by  tl;c  Ci.^itM, 
time  and  again  in  IcgislutiL,:.  wb.trt  i..e 
effects  on  public  policy  were  n.orr  in.p^2i.i..i 
than  the  relative  Impact  01:  tavj.aycr;  ^/.  dif- 
ferent means 

While  the  remedy  granted  by  U»r  act  of 
1954  was  admittedly  only  partial  the  up- 
surge of  Investors  in  equities  sii.cc  Ui.ii  t.ine 
has  been  remarkable.  Iri  1<354  01;. y  7  mhUou 
individuals  owned  shares  In  .American  cor- 
pomtions.  Today  there  are  around  15  mil- 
lion, an  lncre<i£e  of  more  ih&n  100  percent 
In  only  8  years. 
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The  majority  of  these  new  share  owners 
are  In  the  middle  and  lower  Income  brackets. 
A  1960  survey  of  stockownershlp  among 
American  families  made  by  the  University 
of  Michigan  Survey  Research  Center  shows 
that  58  percent  of  the  value  of  all  publicly 
traded  stocks  In  private  possession  Is  owned 
by  families  with  less  than  $15,000  annual  In- 
come; 36  percent  Is  owned  by  families  with 
less  than  $10,000  annual  Income;  and  10 
percent  Is  owned  by  families  with  less  than 
$5,000  annual  Income.  The  median  income 
of  share  owners  as  reported  by  the  latest 
New  York  Stock  E^xchange  survey  was  $7,000. 
In  other  words,  one- half  the  share  owners  In 
America  have  an  annual  Income  below  the 
$7,000  mark  and  are  In  the  Income  level  of 
most  schoolteachers  and  retired  Individuals. 
In  these  groups  the  Incentive  to  save  must  be 
encouraged,  not  stifled.  If  the  Nation  Is  to 
obtain  the  capital  needed  for  dynamic 
growth. 

Since  the  passage  o_'  the  1954  act.  the 
amount  of  capital,  both  debt  and  equity, 
provided  by  investors  to  corporate  enterprises 
has  increased  substantially.  Government 
data  In  the  attached  table  show  that  the 
average  annual  amount  of  enternal  equity 
financing  by  all  U.S.  corporations  In  the  8 
years  ending  with  1961  was  $3.2  billion,  as 
compared  with  an  annual  average  of  $1.9 
billion  in  the  preceding  8  postwar  years,  or 
a  68-percent  increase.  In  the  same  period, 
the  average  annual  amount  of  all  external 
financing  Increased  from  $7  6  billion  to  $11.1 
billion,  or  about  46  percent.  These  amounts 
represent  new  Investment  capital  actually 
supplied  to  business  by  investors  for  the 
expansion  of  plant  and  equipment,  and  do 
not  include  funds  placed  by  Investors  in 
outstanding  securities  through  market  pur- 
chases. 

It  is  argued  that  corporate  profits  and 
stock  prices  have  been  more  important  than 
the  dividend  credit  provisions  in  stimulating 
stockownershlp.  Ho-.vever,  corporate  profits 
today  are  lower  than  when  the  provision 
was  passed  by  the  Congress  in  1954.  The 
well-known  series  publi.^hed  by  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  shows  that  net  income 
of  leading  manufacturing  companies  as  a 
percentage  of  net  w^rth  has  declined  from 
12.4  percent  in  1954  and  15  0  percent  in  1955 
to  10.5  percent  in  1960  and  10.1  percent  in 
1961 

US  Department  of  Labor  data  show  there 
are  today  more  than  4  5  million  unemployed 
persons.  con.;iderably  above  the  normal  level. 
The  Department  estimates  that  13  5  million 
new  workers  will  join  the  labor  force  during 
the  1960  decade.  Business  must  provide  Jobs 
for  these  millions  of  workers  and  to  do  so 
will  require  great  expansion  running  Into 
many  billions  of  dollars.  Studies  indicate  it 
requires  an  average  investment  of  around 
$12,000  to  provide  one  new  Job  in  American 
Industry  today.  Further,  a  greater  share 
of  available  savings  will  be  needed  to  ad- 
vance the  greatly  expanded  programs  for 
schools,  highways,  and  adequate  housing. 

The  administration  has  an  expressed  goal 
for  the  Nation's  economic  rate  of  growth  of 
5  percent  per  annum,  about  twice  that  ex- 
perienced in  recent  years.  If  business  is  to 
achieve  this  rate  It  will  require  much  more 
rapid  capltaJ  expansion  than  the  present  rate 
and  much  greater  incentive  for  Investors  to 
place  their  savings  in  free  enterprise.  For 
this  reason,  It  is  extremely  Important  to 
avoid  any  expedient  that  might  throttle  the 
creation  of  new  capital  required  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  economy  A  complete  return 
to  double  taxation  of  corporate  dividends 
as  a  means  for  raising  more  tax  revenues,  or 
to  simplify  the  administration  of  dividend 
withholding,  without  regard  to  the  possible 
damage  it  might  cause  to  the  economy, 
should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  conclude  by 
pointing  out,  first,  that  the  amendment 
IS  one  which  the  Treasury,  the  outstand- 


ing champion  of  investment  credit,  sup- 
ports the  investment  credit  provision, 
contending  that  we  need  it  for  growth. 
It  seems  to  me  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  must  inevitably  support  the 
Proxmire  amendment.  Representatives 
of  the  Treasury  Department  have  also 
said  that  utilities  should  be  excluded 
from  the  investment  credit. 

Second,  the  Senate  has  a  great  respon- 
sibility for  raising  revenue  as  well  as  for 
spending  money.  This  year  we  have 
passed  the  largest  appropriation  meas- 
ures in  the  peacetime  history  of  our 
country.  We  have  greatly  increased 
spending  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Some  of  that  increase  in  spending  has 
been  absolutely  essential.  Some  of  it 
perhaps  has  not  been.  But  it  seems  to 
this  Senator  that  under  circumstances 
like  the  present  we  should  do  our  level 
best  to  provide  a  revenue  system  that  is 
adequate  to  meet  our  spending  needs. 
The  amendment,  which  would  conserve 
$225  million  as  effectively  as  if  we  had 
eliminated  $225  million  of  unneces.sary 
spending,  is  highly  merited,  in  view  of 
the  overwhelming  testimony.  The  clear 
evidence  of  impartial  and  expert  econo- 
mists is  that  the  investment  credit  for 
utilities  could  not  possibly  provide  a  sig- 
nificant increase  in  investment.  My 
amendment  would  wipe  out  about  one- 
half  of  the  present  revenue  loss  in  the 
bill  as  it  is  presently  drafted.  As  I 
understand,  the  bill  would  provide  for 
a  revenue  loss  of  something  less  than 
$500  million.  My  amendment  would  in- 
crease revenues  and  reduce  the  loss  by 
$225  million.  Therefore  it  would  cut 
the  loss  in  half.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
well  merit-ed. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  about  to  make  a  unanimous-consent 
request,  which  has  been  cleared  with  the 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Proxmire  1.  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr].  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  some  brief  remarks  to  be  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  there  be 
a  quorum  call,  and  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  quorum  call  there  be  a  time 
limitation  for  debate  on  the  Proxmire 
amendment  of  10  minutes,  5  minutes  to 
be  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa and  5  minutes  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wish  to  make  a 
comment  in  connection  with  that  agree- 
ment. I  hope  that  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader  will  help  me  get 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,     Certainly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  rise  to  oppose  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. The  Senator  in  the  main  quoted  a 
great  deal  from  a  study  made  by  a  Mr. 
Clark.  I  did  not  understand  exactly 
who  Mr.  Clark  was.  He  referred  to  Mr. 
Clark  as  having  made  a  study  prior  to 
1953,  and  that  Mr.  Clark  found' that  such 
a  provision  as  is  in  the  bill,  of  providing 
an  investment  credit  of  3  percent  on 
new  construction  other  than  depreciable 
expansion,  materials,  and  facilities,  by 
regulated  utilities  would  not  stimulate 


investment  for  modernization  and  ex- 
pansion 

This  Mr.  Clark,  in  1953,  found  that 
such  investment  credit  would  not  be  a 
stimulant  to  investment  and  moderniza- 
tion by  telephone  companies. 

As  I  say.  I  do  not  know  who  Mr.  Clark 
is.  I  do  not  know  the  basis  of  his  study 
in  1953  or  before. 

I  remind  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
that  a  more  recent  and  current  study  was 
made  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
that  study  was  made  in  1961.  They 
found  that  the  investment  credit  would 
be  a  stimulant  to  regulated  utilities,  in- 
cluding telephone  companies,  and  would 
encourage  investment  for  modernization 
and  expansion. 

The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate 
made  a  study  of  this  subject  in  1962.  I 
wish  to  say  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  that  the  Finance  Committee 
went  into  this  matter  for  many  months. 
They  found  that  the  measure  would 
stimulate  investment  for  modernization 
and  expansion  by  regulated  utilities.  In- 
cluding telephone  companies. 

As  I  said  a  while  ago,  I  do  not  know 
who  Mr.  Clark  is.  I  do  know  who  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  members 
are.  I  do  know  who  the  members  of  the 
Finance  Committee  are.  I  must  say  that 
I  have  more  respect  for  their  judgment. 
on  the  basis  of  my  acquaintance  with 
them  and  knowledge  of  them,  than  I  do 
of  someone  who  is  identified  only  as  be- 
ing referred  to  as  a  Mr.  Clark.  I  will 
say.  of  course,  that  Mr.  Clark  has  not 
had  the  benefit  of  serving  in  the  Senate : 
neither  was  he  hindered  nor  impaired  by 
having  done  so.  Of  course,  the  memlx-rs 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
the  members  of  the  Finance  Committee 
have  the  responsibility  of  studying  tax- 
ation, actual  and  proposed,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  it  to  our  economy  and  to  the 
fiscal  position  of  the  Government.  In 
the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, they  are  more  entitled  to  the  con- 
fidence of  this  body  than  someone  about 
whom  the  only  thing  we  know  is  his 
name. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin said  that  the  argument  was  made 
for  the  investment  credit  as  a  stimulant 
and  encouragement  to  domestic  indus- 
try- in  their  competition  with  foreign  in- 
dustry. 

Then  he  wonders  who  would  be  so 
foolish  as  to  think  that  domestic-regu- 
lated utilities  were  in  competition  with 
foreign-regulated  utilities.  They  are 
not;  but  their  customers  are;  and  any- 
thing which  affects  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  the  service  of  an  American- 
regulated  utility  affects  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  its  customers. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  said  that 
even  if  the  benefit  of  the  tax  credit  or 
investment  credit  were  passed  on  by 
utilities  to  their  customers,  it  would 
amount  to  only  about  1  percent — as  if 
that  were  nothing.  In  the  sixth  or 
seventh  grade,  in  the  arithmetic  I 
studied,  I  learned  that  three  times  noth- 
ing is  nothing.  So  if  a  1 -percent  savings 
to  the  consumer  of  a  utility  is  nothing, 
then  three  times  nothing,  to  the  utility 
would,  I  presume,  be  nothing.  If  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  complaining 
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that  the  pass-on  to  the  consumer  would 
be  so  little.  I  see  no  basis  for  his  com- 
plaint about  giving  the  utility  three 
times  nothing,  since  that  would  be  noth- 
ing also. 

But  the  pass-on  of  1  percent  to  the 
consumer  is  significant,  because  indus- 
try is  also  in  the  category  of  customers 
of  utilities:  and  any  benefit  that  indus- 
try receives,  competitive,  even  though  in 
the  form  of  a  pass-on  in  the  cost  of  that 
electric  power  or  other  utility  service, 
is  substantially  an  economic  benefit  to 
those  industrial  consumers  with  refer- 
ence to  whom  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  have  expressed  a  deep 
concern  as  to  the  improvement  of  the 
competitive  position  of  all  American  in- 
dustry with  foreign  industrv-. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin said  that  the  private  regulated 
utilities  have  a  guaranteed  return.  That 
is  a  fallacy  long  since  exploded.  I  know 
of  no  regulatory  body  that  can  guaran- 
tee a  return  to  a  utility  company  sub- 
ject to  its  jurisdiction.  The  regulatory 
body  can  adjust  the  utility  s  rates  so  as 
to  permit  a  return;  but  I  know  of  no 
greater  fallacy  than  the  conclusion  often 
expressed  Uiat  a  regulatory  body  guar- 
antees a  return  on  the  investment  of 
utilities  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the 
regulatory  body. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  then 
said  that  there  would  be  no  benefit  to 
the  utility,  that  there  would  be  no  stimu- 
lant to  the  utility,  if  the  utility  gave  its 
customers  the  benefit  of  the  savings  en- 
joyed by  the  utility  in  the  construc- 
tion or  modernization  of  its  equipment 
and  facilities  by  reason  of  the  proposed 
investment  credit.  I  do  not  know  how- 
much  experience  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  had  in  the  handling  of  the 
business  of  a  utility.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  of  them  he  has  operated.  There- 
fore, I  am  not  in  a  position  accurately 
to  evaluat.e  his  judgment  in  that  regard. 
I  remind  him  that  the  president  of  the 
largest  regulated  utility  in  this  Nation 
was  before  our  committee  for  many 
hours,  and  he  made  the  positive  state- 
ment, first,  that  the  3-percent  invest- 
ment credit  would  be  a  stimulant  to  his 
company;  that  it  would  result  in  a 
greater  modernization  and  an  acceler- 
ated modernization  and  improvement  of 
its  generating  equipment:  that  it  would 
result  in  an  expansion  at  a  faster  rate 
than  would  be  effective  or  possible  with- 
out the  propo.sed  investment  credit. 

The  president  of  that  regulated  elec- 
tric utility  said,  in  addition,  that  it 
would  be  their  purpose  to  pass  on  to 
their  customers  every  dollar  of  saving 
realized  by  reason  of  the  proposed  in- 
vestment credit. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin can  doubt  the  gentleman's  word 
if  he  wishes  to;  but  I  say  in  behalf  of  the 
witness  that  he  is  well  known  to  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  His  name  is  Etonald 
C.  Cook,  and  he  is  president  of  Ameri- 
can Electric  Power  Co.  He  has  been 
an  ofiBcial  in  the  Government  for  many 
years  and  enjoys  as  fine  a  reputation  as 
any  man  I  know.  The  members  of  the 
committee  had  no  basis  to  doubt  his 
word.  He  does  have  the  advantage  of 
some  experience  in  the  operation  of  a 


regulated  public  utility.  He  made  the 
positive  statement  that  the  proposed  in- 
vestment credit  would  cause  his  com- 
pany to  accelerate  the  modernization 
and  expansion  of  its  facilities  and  en- 
able it  to  be  of  greater  service  to  its 
present  consumers  and  extend  its  serv- 
ice to  other  customers.  He  said  that 
the  proposed  investment  credit  would 
enable  his  company  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  its  service  both  to  present  and  fu- 
ture customers,  and  that  would  be  what 
they  would  do. 

Therefore,  Senators  can  understand 
why  the  Committee  on  Finance  acted  as 
It  did.  It  accepted  the  judgment  of  the 
president  of  a  great  utility  company  as 
to  the  value  of  the  proposed  investment 
credit  to  his  company  and  his  com- 
pany's customers.  The  committee  ac- 
cepted as  valid  his  assurance  that  the 
saving  would  be  passed  on  to  the  com- 
pany's customers. 

Then  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore  J,  in  a  col- 
loquy with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  indicated  that  he  like- 
wise oppKJsed  the  proposed  credit  to  regu- 
lated electric  utilities.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  comes  from  an  area 
which  is  served  by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  There  are  those  who  feel 
that  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
and  its  customers  have  some  advantage 
over  other  utilities  in  this  country  and 
their  customers.  There  are  some  who 
believe  that  regulated  utilities  in  the 
areas  around  them  and  in  the  rest  of 
the  country  pay  a  higher  rate  of  taxes, 
are  subject  to  different  regulations,  and 
operate,  both  with  reference  to  their 
own  operations  and  their  relations  with 
their  customers,  at  some  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 

I  am  sure  that  the  fact  that  this 
modest  investment  credit  to  regulated 
electric  utilities  who  are  competitive  with 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  might 
slightly  improve  their  competitive  posi- 
tion with  reference  to  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  would  not  be  the  basis 
of  the  opposition  to  this  investment 
credit  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
Yet  such  a  conclusion  might  possibly  be 
drawn,  Mr.  President,  by  other  Sena- 
tors— that  it  would  be  the  purpose  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  not  only  to 
preserve  the  TVA  in  its  operations,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  area.  I  remind  him 
that  no  Member  of  this  body  has  worked 
harder  to  enable  the  TVA  to  be  of  com- 
plete service  to  the  customers  in  its  area 
than  has  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
It  so  happens  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  comes  from  a  State  which  has 
public  power  and  private  power.  Two 
great  private  utiUties  operate  in  Okla- 
homa. The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
interested  in  securing  electric  power  to 
the  domestic  consumers  and  the  indus- 
trial consumers  in  Oklahoma  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  consistent  with  an 
adequate  return  to  the  private  electric 
utilities  serving  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

He  is  frank  to  admit  that  the  domestic 
consumers  and  the  industrial  consumers 
in  Oklahoma  do  not  have  the  benefit  of 
as  low-cost  electricity  as  that  which  is 
available  in  the  Tennessee  Valley.  But 
that  fact  has  not  in  any  way  hindered 


the  support  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
and  the  adequacy  of  its  service  within 
its  service  area.  So  he  is  a  little  dis- 
appointed that  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee would  now  opE>ose  a  measure 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  would  result  in  making 
it  possible  for  the  utilities  in  Oklahoma 
to  give  a  little  better  service  and  a  little 
cheaper  service  to  the  domestic  con- 
sumers and  the  industrial  consumers  in 
Oklahoma;  and  the  same  situation  would 
prevail  in  every  other  State  in  the  Union, 
even  in  Wisconsin. 

The  result  of  this  investment  credit 
for  the  regulated  utilities  can  be  nothing 
other  than  encouragement  of  more  mod- 
ernization and  expansion  of  those  regu- 
lated utilities  and  better  service  and 
cheaper  service  to  the  domestic  con- 
sumers and  the  industrial  consumers  m 
their  service  areas;  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  feels  that  this  is  an  appro- 
priate manner  in  which  to  give  encour- 
agement to  and  to  be  of  benefit  to  the 
regulated  electric  utilities  in  his  State. 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  believes 
that  by  reason  of  this,  the  favorable  dif- 
ferential to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, now  existing,  as  compared  to 
any  other  area  in  the  Nation,  save  the 
Pacific  Northwest  alone,  might  be  elimi- 
nated or  might  be  reduced  just  a  little, 
to  the  benefit  of  the  domestic  consumers 
and  the  industrial  consumers  in  Okla- 
homa; and  he  is  disappointed  that  his 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see, who  always  has  had  the  benefit  of 
the  help  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
in  connection  with  matters  related  to 
electric  service  in  his  ai'ea,  would  now 
be  opposing  something  which,  iiasofar 
as  the  electric  service  and  its  cost  in  his 
area  are  concerned,  can  have  no  effect 
whatever  except  to  result  in  some  reduc- 
tion of  cost  to  the  domestic  consumers 
and  the  industrial  consumers  in  Okla- 
homa. So  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
is  disappointed  that  his  great  and  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
would  now  be  opposing  it;  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  hopes  that,  upon  due 
and  deliberate  consideration,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Temiessee  may  consider  with- 
drawing that  opposition. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr   KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  able  and  distin- 
guislied  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
drawn  an  interesting  analogy,  but  I  re- 
spectfully submit  that  it  is  not  a  valid 
one. 

Prom  the  profits  which  the  private 
power  companies  reap  from  the  utility 
bills  American  consumers  pay.  a  portion 
is  paid  to  the  U.S.  Government  in  the 
form  of  taxes.  The  benefits  which  the 
people  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  receive 
from  the  TVA  result  from  the  quality  of 
the  service  they  receive  and  the  rates 
they  pay  for  it.  The  profits  which  the 
T\'A  earns  in  supplying  that  service,  for 
which  the  people  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
pay,  go  to  the  U.S.  Treasury — not  in 
part,  but  100  percent.  The  tax  rate  on 
the  TVA  profits  is  not  52  percent:  it  is 
100  percent.  I  do  not  complain  about 
that,  because  this  is  a  publicly  owned 
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utility — owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; and.  therefore,  all  the  proceeds 
properly  belong  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Therefore.  I  suggest  to  the  dis- 
tinguished and  able  Senator  from  Okla- 
home  that  the  analogy  he  draws  Is  not 
a  valid  one. 

Before  closing.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  both  I  and  other  Senators  from 
the  Tennessee  Valley  area  and  the  peo- 
ple of  that  area  are  very  grateful  for 
the  leadership  which  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  provided 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  in 
bringing  about  the  enactment  of  the 
self-financing  bill  for  the  TVA.  But  let 
Ls  not  misunderstand  that.  It  operates 
in  this  way:  The  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority sells  its  own  bonds  to  raise  the 
money  with  which  to  build  hydroelectric 
dams  or  steamplants.  The  people  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  pay  for  those  steam- 
plants  and  those  hydroelectric  dams 
through  the  payment  of  their  utility 
bills.  Yet  when  they  are  paid  for.  they 
belong  to  the  Federal  Government,  not 
to  the  people  of  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

When  the  same  thing  occurs  in  the 
case  of  a  private  utility  company  which 
sells  its  bonds  in  order  to  raise  the  money 
with  which  to  build  additional  facilities, 
or  when  it  borrows,  by  other  means,  the 
money  with  which  to  do  so,  and  when 
its  customers  amortize  those  plants 
through  the  payment  of  their  utility 
bills,  those  facilities,  too.  belong,  not  to 
the  people  who  pay  the  utility  bills,  but 
to  the  corporation  which  borrowed  the 
money  in  the  first  place. 

It  happens  that  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  is  a  corporation,  a  corp>oration 
wholly  Government  owned,  all  the  prof- 
Its  and  all  the  net  proceeds  of  which — 
not  52  percent,  and  not  subject  to  the 
benefit  of  the  investment  credit,  but,  I 
repeat.  100  percent — belong  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

In  view  of  all  of  this,  the  people  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  are  grateful  for 
the  leadership  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  hsus  accorded 
on  this  subject.  The  people  of  the  Ten- 
nes.see  Valley,  I  believe — and  I  am  priv- 
ileged. I  think,  to  speak  for  them — are 
proud  of  the  TVA,  because  it  is  the  most 
eCBcient  and  the  largest  integrated  util- 
ity in  the  world.  It  has  led  the  way  and 
pointed  the  way  toward  the  use  of  larger 
generators  and  toward  more  economic 
generation  of  power,  and  it  has  blazed 
the  trail  for  mass  distribution  of  elec- 
tric energy — many  kilowatts  at  a  small 
profit,  rather  than  a  few  kilowatts  at  a 
large   profit  per  kilowatt. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has 
served  the  Nation  well,  including  the 
privately  wned  utilities;  but  again  I  re- 
peat, all  of  its  proceeds,  not  52  percent 
thereof,  become  the  property  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  appreciate  the  kind  re- 
marks by  the  Senator  from  Teimessee 
about  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  He 
knows  of  our  mutual  affection  and  re- 
gard. I  am  in  a  little  disturbed  state  of 
mind  about  what  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  said  I  did.  He  said  I  drew 
an  analogy.  I  do  not  know  just  what 
goes  on  when  one  draws  an  analogy.  I 
think  I  know  what  an  analogy  is,  but 


I  do  not  know  what  happens  to  it  when 
one  draws  it.  But  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  then  addressed  himself  to  the 
difference  between  TVA  and  a  private 
utility  and  what  it  pays  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  did  not 
say  anything  about  that.  It  may  be  that 
if  a  comparison  t)etwccn  the  TV.^  and 
a  private  utility  constitutes  an  analogy, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  had  .some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  But  if  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  wants  to  relate  that 
comparison  of  the  taxes  paid  by  private 
utilities  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  taxes  paid  by  the  TVA  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  call  that  a  drawmg  of  an 
analogy,  I  remind  him  that  is  something 
he  did.  The  Senator  from  Oklahrma  did 
not  do  it.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
compared  the  situation  of  consumers  in 
the  two  areas,  not  the  relation.ship  of 
either  to  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  matter  of  taxes  they  paid. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  went  on 
to  talk  about  the  low  cost  electricity 
available  in  his  area.  That  is  what  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  was  talking 
about.  He  is  glad  they  have  it.  He 
helped  make  it  possible,  and  was  glad 
to  do  so,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so. 

What  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
said  was  that  he  was  trying  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  electric  utilities  in  Okla- 
homa to  provide  lower  cost  electrical 
power  to  the  domestic  and  industrial 
consumers  in  Oklahoma.  There  is  no 
hope  of  making  it  possible  to  have  the 
utilities  supply  electricity  to  the  domestic 
and  industrial  consumers  in  Oklahoma 
at  as  low  a  rate  as  is  available  to  the 
dome.stic  and  industrial  con.sumers  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  said  he  thought  the  invest- 
ment credit  would  bring  about  a  slight 
narrowing  of  the  margin.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  eliminating  it.  That  is 
what  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  was 
talking  about,  not  about  how  much  taxes 
either  had  paid  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  glad 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  advised 
him  that  the  TVA  paid  taxes  to  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  did  not  know  that.  Some 
day,  when  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  a  little  time,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa would  appreciate  having  placed  in 
the  Record  a  httle  statement  which 
shows  what  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority has  paid  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  taxes  from  the  day  of  it.s  cre- 
ation to  the  present  time.  It  would  be 
an  interesting  piece  of  information  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  other 
Senators.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  that  if  the  taxes  which  have 
been  paid  to  the  Federal  Government 
have  been  exorbitant  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  thinks  they  oueht  to  be 
adjusted,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
will  be  glad  to  take  under  consideration 
with  him  a  joint  effort  to  bring  about 
a  more  equitable  rate  on  the  taxes  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  pays  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  repeat.  I  am  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, 


I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  In 
accordance  with  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Can- 
non in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names 
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AlKen  Hart  Metcalf 

Allott  Hiirtlce  Miller 

Bartlett  HByUeu  Monroney 

Hoggs  H.clcci.luoper  Morse 

Bu-h  Hi;i  Miindt 

Byrd.  Va.  Holland  Pastore 

Byrd.  W.  V'a         Hiuaica  Pe.Trson 

Ckiniion  Jack.-on  Pell 

Carl.son  Javlta  Prouty 

Carroll  Johnston  Proxmlre 

Case  Jordan,  N.C.  Randolph 

Chavez  Kt-jilng  Rujasell 

Church  Kpfauver  Smth.  Maine 

Cooper  Kerr  Sparkman 

CuriiB  Laiische  Biennla 

Dlrksen  Long,  Mo.  Thurmond 

Dodd  Long,  Hawaii  Tower 

Douglaa  Long.  La.  W.ley 

EUender  Mansfield  WiUiame,  NJ. 

Ervln  M  Carthy  Young.  N   Dak. 

Pong  McOee  Young,  Ohio 

Gore  McNamara 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Prox- 
mire  amendment. 

The  yea-s  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  a  unani- 
mous-con.';ent  agreement  has  been  ar- 
rived at  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  within 
the  next  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  agreement  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr  Kerr)  has  5  minutes  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire] 
has  5  minutes. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  is  the  amend- 
ment now  pending  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  amendment  is  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire]  designated  •8-30-62 — C" 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
an  appropriate  inquiry  to  a.sk  whether 
the  amendment  would  delete  the  3-per- 
cent investment  credit  provision  in  the 
pending  bill  with  respect  to  utilities? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  states  that  is  not  a  proper  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Ml-.  DIRKSEN.  I  withdraw  the  in- 
quu-y- 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  KERR  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  deny  a 
3-percent  investment  credit  to  regulated 
utilities  while  leaving  a  7-percent  In- 
vestment credit  available  to  other  indus- 
try. The  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  action  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  is  very  much  opposed  to  the 
denial  of  the  investment  credit  to  reg- 
ulated utilities.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  said  that  it  would  not  bring 


about  any  expansion  and  would  not  bring 
about  cheaper  rates. 

I  refer  Senators  to  the  statement  of 
Donald  C.  Cook,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Electric  Power  Co..  found  at  pages 
935  through  937  in  the  hearings  Mr. 
Cook,  who  is  president  of  the  American 
Electric  Power  Co  ,  the  largest  in  the 
Nation,  said: 

I  think  It  clear-  and  I  Intend  to  show — 
that.  In  the  ca«;  of  electric  utilities,  the  tax 
credit  win  do  n:»ore  to  increase  construction 
and,  therefore,  to  bring  about  the  desired 
growth  in  the  economy,  than  In  the  case  of 
Donutilitles. 

Further  on  Mr.  Cook  made  the  very 
positive  statement: 

WhUe  we  are  among  those  companies  hav- 
ing the  lowest  rates  for  power  In  the  United 
States,  we  are  nonetheless  even  now  study- 
ing still  further  rate  reductions  which  we 
believe  will  become  possible  If  the  tax  credit 
l£  made  available  to  us. 

Favorable  action  of  this  committee  and  of 
the  Congress  on  this  bill  will  either  make 
possible  or  prevent  these  rate  decreases. 

What  Mr.  Cook  said  was  that  the 
companies  would  respond  to  the  stimu- 
lus for  greater  growth  and  moderniza- 
tion, and  that  they  would  bo  able  to  re- 
duce correspondingly  both  domestic  and 
industrial  rates  to  their  consumers. 

The  PFIESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator's  2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  myself  1  minute 
in  order  to  answer  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  the  New  England 
section  of  the  country  there  are  pri- 
vately owned  public  utilities  serving 
telephone,  electricity,  and  gas  users.  I 
think  the  rates  are  the  highest  in  any 
area  in  the  country.  Would  the  bill  as- 
sist consumers  of  electricity  and  gas.  and 
telephone  users  in  our  region  of  the 
country  if  the  amendment  were  agreed 
to? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  of  the  positive  conviction  that 
the  present  provision  of  the  bill  would 
enable  utilities  in  the  section  of  the 
country  from  which  the  Senator  comes 
to  bring  the  area  better  service  at  lower 
cost,  and  that  such  would  be  the  result. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  if  the  3-percent 
reduction  would  apply  to  rural  electrifi- 
cation linos  and  municipal  lines  as  well? 

Mr.  KERR.  If  they  arc  taxpayers  to 
the  Federal  Government  it  would. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator's  additional  1  mmutc  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  they  make  a  profit  it 
would? 

Mr.  KERR.    Definitely  it  would. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes.  The  amend- 
ment follows  the  recommendation  of 
the  Kennedy  administration  and  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  That  recom- 
mendation originally  was  that  utilities 
be  excluded,  not  included.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  correctly  points  out  that 


this  provision  in  the  bill  would  cost  the 
Treasury  $225  million  in  revenue.  It  was 
also  argued  ver>'  emphatically  by  the 
Treasury  that  this  amount  would  not  be 
passed  on  generally  to  the  consiuners  and 
that  It  will  not  increase  inve.'^tment ;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  will  generally  result  in 
a  windfall  for  .stockholders. 

The  Trea.sury  argues  that  the  principal 
purpose  of  the  investment  credit  was 
not  to  cut  people's  electric  light  bills,  but 
to  stimulate  mvestment.  They  say  this 
carmot  be  done  in  the  utility  industry 
because  under  the  law,  at  lea.st  as  it 
exists  now,  the  public  utilities  are  regu- 
lated and  their  investors  under  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  regulatory  body  receive 
a  fair  rate  of  return  Obviously,  if  the 
corporation  income  tax  is  to  be  cut  in 
this  way,  utilities  income  should  be  cut 
in  the  same  way.  So  where  is  the 
mcentive? 

It  is  argued  that  the  consumers  will 
benefit.  However,  the  Treasury  has 
shown  that  the  consumer  benefit  would 
be  no  more  than  1  percent. 

Mr.  President,  furthermore,  we  have 
had  experience  with  this  kind  of  cut 
under  the  1954  act.  when  there  was  a 
similar  reduction  made  in  taxes  on  utili- 
ties through  a  speedup  of  amortization. 
In  the  report  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  it  was  found  that  the  ac- 
celerated amortization  had  no  real  tend- 
ency to  encourage  construction  of  emer- 
gency facilities.    The  report  stated: 

Under  the  policies  then  (I.e..  April 

1955)  in  force,  no  clear  relation  to  defense 
needs  was  required  for  approval  of  certifi- 
cates for  electric  power  generation  as  they 
were  granted  on  the  basis  of  total  demand, 
including  civilian  as  well  as  military  needs. 
The  lack  of  Incentive  was  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  few  Instances  where  pro- 
posed facilities  were  held  Ineligible — because 
of  location  in  target  areas — the  utility  com- 
panies constructed  them  despite  the  re- 
jection.  •    •    • 

"Of  the  applications  considered  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Office 
of  Defense  Mobilization,  approval  was  given 
to  facilities  scheduled  to  bring  in  13.013,450 
kilowatts.  Applications  which  were  denied 
because  of  their  target  area  location  totaled 
6.298.000.  All  of  the  projects  so  denied  still 
are  scheduled  for  completion  In  1958,  de- 
spite the  withholding  of  the  tax-amortiza- 
tion inducement. 

In  other  words,  the  experience  shows 
clearly  that  although  in  some  cases  tax 
benefits  were  not  given,  the  utilities 
nevertheless  went  ahead  and  made  their 
investment. 

Furthennore.  one  fiiTU  would  get  one- 
third  of  the  benefit.  That  is  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  It 
would  get  $75  million  of  the  $225  mil- 
lion that  we  are  talking  about.  How- 
ever, to  their  credit,  the  comptroller  and 
vice  president  of  AT.  &  T.  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  and  said  in  behalf  of 
AT.  &  T.,  "We  do  not  want  it.  We 
should  not  have  it."    He  said: 

The  Bell  System's  construction  program 
for  1962  Is  approximately  $2.8  billion  and 
will  probably  remain  In  this  general  area 
in  the  immediate  future.  This  construction 
is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  public 
for  telephone  service  and  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  construct  adequate  facilities  to  meet 
this  need.  Clearly  It  would  not  be  eco- 
nomically  desirable   to   build   excess  plants 


merely  to  obtain  a  tax  credit.  We  have  been 
able  under  sound  regulation,  to  obtain  from 
Investors  the  additional  amount  of  new 
capital  required  to  carry  on  our  construction 
of  new  facilities.  Therefore,  we  can  »ee  no 
Justification  for  lising  tax  moneys  to  help 
finance  otir  expansion.  As  the  proposed  In- 
centive credit  now  stands,  our  business 
would  obtain  substantial  beneflta  whether 
its  construction  were  increaaed  or  not  For 
example  under  a  3-percent  rate  we  estlmat* 
that  our  credit  would  be  in  the  range  of  175 
million  for  1962  At  a  4-percent  rate  It 
would  be  about  tlOO  million,  and  at  an  8- 
percent  rate  It  would  be  about  1200  million. 
If  we  received  this  credit  we  would  be  taking 
money  from  the  Government  which  we 
should  obtain  from  Investors  and  not  the 
taxpayers. 

That  position  of  this  verv-  capable 
mana^  ement  makes  sense  and  adds  up. 

To  i,ummarize.  this  provision  will  not 
increase  investment — and  that  is  the 
only  justification  for  it  that  was  given — 
on  the  basis  of  the  testimony  of  the  one 
firm  that  would  get  the  principal  benefit 
from  it.  It  may  reduce  rates  in  some 
cases,  but,  the  Treasury  says,  that  is 
very  erratic  and  will  be  rare. 

It  is  their  conclusion — and  I  have 
documented  it  by  the  many  tables  I  have 
put  in  the  Record — that  this  will  primar- 
ily result  in  a  windfall  for  stockholders 
of  the  pubhc  utihties,  which  is  not 
merited. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

Tlie   legislative  clerk  called  the   roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  annoimce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible], 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr. 
BuRDicK],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark  J.  tlie  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  EASTL.^^•Dl,  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr,  Engle^  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FtTLBRicHTJ,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey], the  Senator  from  Wa.shington 
[Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr  McClellan],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Nevberger),  the  Senator 
from  'Virginia  LMr.  Robertson],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SM.^THERSl, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Smith  I,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Talmadge],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Engle],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
[Mr.  Hickey  ] ,  and  the  Senator  from  "Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robertson]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  GRUENrNG], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
HicKEYl.  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington]  are  necessarily  absent. 
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On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
trom  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Navada  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Eastland]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  FuLBRiGHT]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "yea  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symtngton]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
rwcl.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  would  vote  "nay."  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  McClellan]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magni;- 
soNh  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  would  vote  "nay." 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  would 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia LMr.  TalmadgeI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger!. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SmathfrsI  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Smith!. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  BeallI,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr  Bot- 
Tvru).  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
CapehartI,  the  Senators  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr. 
Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  GoldwaterI.  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan] .  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  KtjchelI,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  fMr.  Morton',  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  fMr.  Salton- 
STALL1,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott],  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams  I  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler]  is  detained  on  official  business, 
and  if  present  and  voting,  would  vote 
'■nay." 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Bottum], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart',  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Jordan  1,  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KucHELl,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonst.\ll],  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
3coTT]  would  vote  "nay." 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  16, 
nays  49,  as  follows: 
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YEAS   16 

Baxtlett  Jackson  Proxmlrt 

Byrd,  Va.  Kcfauver  RusseU 

Douglas  I.ai'.sche  Thurmond 

Gore  McNamara  Youug,  Ohio 

Hart  Melcair 

Hartke  Morse 

NAYS — 49 


Aiken 

AUott 

Hog^s 

Bu.-h 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

CarUon 

Carroll 

Case 

Chavez 

Ch'irch 

Cocpwr 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

EMender 

Ervin 


Aridf^rson 

Bcall 

Bennett 

Hi  lie 

Bottum 

Burdiclc 

Hu'ler 

Cape'nart 

Clark 

C3tton 

E-^stland 

Engle 


Fong  Miller 

Ilaycien  Monroney 

Hckenlooper  Mundt 

Hill  Pastore 

Holland  Pearson 

Hruska  Pell 

Javits  Prouty 

Johnston  Randolph 

Jordan   N.C.  S  nith,  Maine 

Koaung  Sparkman 

Kerr  Stennls 

Long,  Mo.  Tower 

Long.  Hawaii  W.ley 

lyjng,  La.  Williams,  N.J. 

Mansfield  Yoiing,  N.  Dak. 
McCarthy 
McGree 


NOT  VOTING — 35 


P-..lbr:ght 
Goldwater 
C}ruen:ng 
Hickcy 

H  ::r.;jhrc7 


Muskle 

Neuberger 

Robertson 

SaltoostaU 

Scott 


Jordan.  Idaho     Smathers 

Kuchel  Smith,  Mass. 

Magnuson  Symington 

M.  Clellan  Talniad^e 

Morton  Williams.  Del. 

Mass  Yarborough 
Murphy 


So  Mr.  Prox mire's  amendment  was 
re-ected. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  action  whereby  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  DIRK5EN.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment,  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed with  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  shall  take  but  a  minute  or 
two  to  inform  the  Senate  about  it.  I 
ask  that  the  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with,  but  that  the  amend- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy in  the  chair*.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  readme  of  the  amendment  will 
be  dispensed  with;  and  the  amendment 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following 

new  section : 

'•Sec.  128.  Deduction  for  Income  tax  pur- 
poses of  contributions  to  cer- 
tain organizations  for  Judicial 
reform 

"For  purposes  of  section  170  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  de- 
duction for  charitable,  etc..  contributions 
and  gifts),  a  contribution  or  gift  made  after 
Decpmber  31,  1961,  with  respect  to  a  refer- 
endum occurring  during  the  calendar  year 
1962  to  or  for  the  use  of  any  nonprofit  organ- 
ization   created    and    operated   exclusively — 

"ill  to  consider  proposals  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  State  of  the  United  States 
or  political  subdivision  of  such  State,  and 

"(2i  to  provide  information;  make  recom- 
mendations, and  seek  public  support  or  op- 
position as  to  such  proposals, 

shall  be  treated  as  a  charitable  contribution 
if  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  ol  such  organ- 


ization inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  individual.  Tlie  provisions  of 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  to 
any  organization  which  participates  In.  or 
Intervenes  in.  any  political  campaign  on  be- 
half of  any  candidate  for  public  office." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
basis  for  the  amendment  is  simply  that 
the  Illinois  constitution  dates  book  to 
1870:  and  so  far  as  its  judicial  article  is 
concerned,  it  dates  back  to  1848.  Tlu're 
has  been  no  revision  in  the  court  system 
of  our  State  since  that  time,  notwith- 
standing a  number  of  effort.?  that  have 
been  made 

One  of  the  difHcultins  is  in  pettinc  in- 
formation to  the  people.  That  is  so  nec- 
essary, because  before  an  amendment 
can  be  adcptt'd.  it  requires  either  a  two- 
thirds  vote  by  the  people  in  a  referen- 
dum or  a  majority  of  all  the  voles  cast 
in  that  particular  election  for  elective 
State  oflaces. 

Over  a  period  of  time,  the  Illinois  con- 
stitution has  been  subjected  to  26 
amendments.  Some  have  carried ;  others 
have  failed.  But  the  problem  of  stir- 
ring public  interest  in  a  modernization 
of  our  court  .'system  is  a  difficult  one, 
unless  sufficient  funds  can  be  obtained  in 
order  to  make  manifest  to  the  people 
what  the  issue  is.  That  requires  the  use 
of  television,  radio,  newspaper  space,  and 
every  other  means  of  propaganda  and 
publicity  in  order  to  bring  the  proposal 
to  the  attention  of  the  people.  This 
amendment,  then,  would  make  it  possible 
for  anyone  who  makes  a  contribution 
to  this  cause,  which  is  nonprofit  and  is 
carried  on  by  a  nonpartisan  group,  to 
deduct  that  contnbulion  fur  tax  pur- 
poses only  for  the  year  1962. 

That  is  the  .'^ub.'^tance  cf  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  sincerely  hope  it  will  be 
adopted.  I  have  .'jubmitted  it  to  the 
chairman,  and  I  think  it  is  agreeable  to 
the  committee. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  vicld? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.  In  New  York  a  simi- 
lar situation  exists:  for  years  a  distin- 
guished and  important  nonprofit  ori-ani- 
zation  has  been  seekint;  reform  of  our 
courts.  In  fact,  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  reorganize  the  court  system  has 
now  been  adopted.  But  many  improve- 
ments remain  to  be  made.  This  organi- 
zation and  others  throut^hout  the  Nation 
must  be  able  to  continue  the  fine  work 
which  is  being  done  in  this  field.  Cer- 
tainly, no  one  is  engaging  in  it  for  any 
purpose  except  to  improve  the  courts  and 
facilitate  and  modernize  our  judicial 
machinery. 

I  support  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
I  commend  him  for  offerins  this  amend- 
ment. I  hope  his  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

I  only  add,  Mr.  President,  that  these 
referendums  always  appear  on  a  sep- 
arate ballot;  and  there  is  great  difficulty 
in  getting  people  to  mark  them,  rather 
than  throw  them  away  or  turn  them  in 
and  have  them  deposited  without  having 
made  any  mark  whatever  on  them.  Of 
course  that  requires  something  of  a  cam- 
paign, and  funds  are  required  for  it. 


1962 
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Since  it  is  in  the  public  interest,  and 
not  for  the  benefit  of  any  group  I  think 
the  amendment  should  commend  itself 
to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  this  amendment  i.';  identical 
with  House  bill  10080,  as  amended,  which 
has  been  reported  unanimou.sly  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  no  contribution 
treated  by  this  amendment  could  possibly 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  in- 
dividual, and  in  view  of  the  further  fart 
that  the  organization  mu.st  not  partici- 
pate in  any  political  campaign  in  behalf 
of  any  candidate  for  public  office,  and  in 
view  of  the  further  fact  that  the  non- 
profit organizations  involved  must  be 
created  and  must  operate  exclusively  for 
the  purpose  of  con.<--iderinr:  proposals  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  judicial  branch 
of  the  State  government,  and  to  provide 
recommendations  or  to  seek  support  for 
such  proposals,  and  in  view  of  the  further 
fact  that  the  amendment  is  limited  to 
1962.  I  feel  that  the  amendment  is 
worthy,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  ai^rceiiv^  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  Pre.side.'^.t,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was   agreed   to   be   reconsidered. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROX^^RE.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendments  identified  as 
'•&-29-62— G."  and  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  reading  of  the  amendments 
be  dispensed  with.  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  have  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment entered  in  connection  with  the 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  rcadiiig  of  the  amend- 
ments will  be  dispensed  v.ith.  and  they 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Proxmir£'s  amendments  are  as 
follows; 

On  page  15.  hue  20.  after  'electrical  en- 
ergy." Insert  "gas.". 

On  page  16.  strike  out  lines  1  and  2  and 
Insert  the  following: 

"(in    tranrportatlon   of  p-vs  by   pipeline.". 

On  ps^  1«  line  15.  aft^r  the  period  Insert 
the  following:  "The  term  'public  utility 
property'  does  not  Include  property  u.sed  pre- 
dominantly In  the  productiuu  or  giUhering 
of  gas." 

Mr  M.ANSFTELD.  Mr  PresiH'^nt.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tha*  20  minutes 
be  aRntted  for  the  consideration  of  the 
amendments;  10  minutes  to  be  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  Wi.sconsm  [Mr 
PkoxmirkI  and  10  minutes  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Senr.tor  from  Oklahoma 
!  Mr,  Kerr  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  F^resident,  on 
the  question  of  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments; I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


Mr  FROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the.se 
amendmenls  would  include  gas  pipeline,'; 
as  a  utility  under  the  bill,  and  would 
provide  a  3-percent  investment  credit, 
instead  of  the  7-percent  credit  permitted 
by  the  b.il. 

On  page  155  of  the  committee  report 
pas  pipelines  are  sptMiifically  singled  out 
as  examples  of  property  qualify. n'r  for 
tiie  full  7-percent  investmer.t  credit. 
Tliis  is  done  in  spite  of  the  statement  of 
Secretary  Dillon  on  page  130  of  the  hear- 
ings, as  follows: 

B  The  Investment  credit  Is  especially  in- 
appruprlate  lor  gas  pipelines. 

The  natural  ga.s  pipeline  industry  has  ex- 
panded at  a  very  r,  p:d  rate  without  the 
Investment  credit.  As  ol  the  e!;d  tf  1960,  the 
index  of  plant  in\e?tment  ^3f  ht  and  3.^(  :i5 
compared  to  100  at  the  end  o'   1950 

In  other  words,  in  10  years  an  expan- 
sion of  three  and  one-half  times. 
Secretary  Dillon  also  testified: 

So  far  as  is  known,  no  desirable  expan- 
sion or  modernization  has  been  prevented 
by  lack  of  readily  available  funds 

Expansion  of  intcrst.ite  natural  g:»s  pipe- 
lines can  be  effectuated  only  with  a  certin- 
cale  of  cunvenicr,ce  and  necessity  issued  by 
the  FPC.  The  Commission  requires  an  af- 
firmative showing  of  the  adequacy  of  reserves 
before  any  such  certificate  vrV.'.  be  granted 
Certification  procedure?  are  designed  to  as- 
sure orderly  growth  in  the  industry  and  will 
limit  the  extent  to  which  investment  credit 
can  stimulate  growth. 

On  the  basis  of  that  clear  statement 
by  Secretaiy  Dillon,  I  cannot  imagine 
that  there  will  be  any  increased  invest- 
ment because  of  the  investment  credit 
for  gas  pipelines;  but  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  have  them  treated  m  the  same 
way  that  other  utilities  are  treated. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  other  words,  the 
amendments  would  cause  gas  pipelines 
to  be  treat*  d  i:i  the  sdme  way  otiier  utili- 
ties are  treated — by  receiving  a  S-ix'rcent 
investment  credit,  instead  of  a  7-percent 
investment  credit? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Tliat  is  correct: 
that  is  all  the  amendments  wiU  do. 

This  amendment  is  a  moderate 
amendment.  It  would  not  prevent  the 
gas  pipelines  from  receiving  an  invest- 
ment credit.  It  would  simply  put  tiiem 
in  tlie  same  category  with  every  other 
utility  under  the  bill. 

Gas  pipelines  have  all  the  attributes 
of  other  utilities  They  are  classified 
as  utilities  by  every  authontati\  c  indus- 
trial and  investment  survey — whether 
Moody's  or  any  other. 

Furthermore,  according  to  the  Joint 
Conmiitlce  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures,  this  amendment 
wotild  reduce  tiie  revenue  less  of  tiie  bill 
by  $31.6  million.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  there  is  a  deficit  and  when 
the  deficit  is  increasing,  it  seems  to  me 
that  .'=^uch  an  amendment,  which  would, 
in  effect,  provide  some  additional  rev- 
enue, .should  be  supported. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wiscongin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 


Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ocsire 
to  support  the  amendments  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

In  ins  recommendation  lor  a  tax  bill, 
the  President  omitted  public  utilities;  he 
did  not  include  them  among  the  proposed 
recipients  of  t!:e  bounty  that  has  been 
labeled   a   capital-investment  incentive. 

First,  we  included  public  utilities,  and 
granted  tiiem  a  3-perc.ent  tax  credit  as 
an  inducement,  although  the  repiesenta- 
tives  of  the  Gcvornment.  I'ccui  ying  a 
position  of  impartiality,  ui-ged  against 
including  public  utihties  as  benefici- 
aries. 

Now  we  fmd  that  the  gas  pipelines  are 
to  receive,  not  the  3-percent  credit,  but 
the  7-percent  credit.  I  cannot  under- 
stand winy  that  should  be,  m  view  of  the 
testimony  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trea-^ur:"-  who  said  there  is  no  need  for 
tins  incentive,  first,  for  the  public  utili- 
ties :n  general,  and.  second,  much  ie.sf 
for  the  gas  pipelines.  To  one  group,  a 
3-percerit  credit  is  to  be  given ;  to  the 
other  group,  a  7-pi  rcent  credit.  What  is 
the  d!ff(?rencc  between  them?  Why  is 
one  givr ;-.  preferential  treatment  over  the 
otherp?    I  cannot  understand  it 

I  think  there  is  logic  in  the  argument 
which  has  been  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Wiscrnsin  that  there  should  be 
equality  of  treatment  for  all  of  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
expired 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  OKlahoma  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  I-JERR.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
oppose  I  he  amendments. 

Thesf  amendments  did  not  originate 
in  the  1  mance  Coimnittee.  They  origi- 
nated in  the  House  Ways  ai.d  Means 
CommiUee.  and  they  were  adopted  by 
the  HotLse. 

Under  the  House  version  of  the  bill,  all 
expend!  :ures  in  connection  with  the 
transpo tation  of  commodities  or  hu- 
mans a -e  eligible  for  the  7 -percent  in- 
vestmert  credit.  Under  this  bill,  the 
railroao?  the  trucks,  the  buses,  the  au- 
tomobil.'S,  the  airlines,  the  sliips,  and  the 
gas  pip?lines  are  to  receive  the  7-pir- 
cent  investment  credit;  all  are  to  be 
treated  alike. 

Actually,  I  would  think  that  the  con- 
sumers of  Wisconsin  were  more  inter- 
est/^d  111  the  7  percent  given  to  inter- 
state p  pelmes  than  m  the  7  percent 
given  t'>  any  other  system  of  transpor- 
tation, ijecause  interstate  carriers  oi  gas 
are  uti  ities  regulated  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  There  may  be  State 
reeulatorj'  bodies  that  will  fail  to  re- 
quire a  regulated  private  utility  lo  pass 
on  the  :$-percent  credit  to  the  customers 
or  consumers,  I  do  not  know  of  any. 
I  am  rot  saying  there  are.  but  I  am 
sayine  there  may  be  But  there  is  not  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  does  not 
know  tliat  the  Federal  Power  Commi*- 
Kion  will  require  the  reinilat«J  interstate 
pipeline  companies  or  transporters  to 
pass  ori  to  the  cansumers  the  benefit 
of  the  7 -percent  tax  credit  available  to 
intcrsts  te  gas  pipelines. 
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The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  a  httle  difficult  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  to  understand  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  motivation  back 
of  it.  Under  the  bill,  a  local  gas  dis- 
tribution system  gets  only  a  3 -percent 
investment  credit. 

Since  the  interstate  gas  transporters 
are  in  the  bill  under  the  general  classifi- 
cation of  all  transportation,  they  are 
treated  alike  and  given  7  percent.  But 
under  the  Senator's  amendment,  he 
would  reduce  the  credit  to  interstate  gas 
transF>ortation  companies  from  7  per- 
cent to  a  3 -percent  credit.  He  would 
increase  the  credit  to  a  local  gas  dis- 
tribution company  from  a  3-percent  basis 
to  a  7-percent  basis. 

There  may  be  a  reason  for  it  and  a 
justification  for  it.  I  do  not  know  what 
they  could  possibly  be.  What  the  Sen- 
ator would  do  would  be  to  fix  it  so  that 
the  only  transportation  facility  that 
would  have  its  tax  credit  reduced  from 
7  to  3  percent  would  be  the  interstate 
gas  pipeline  company,  which,  above  oth- 
ers, is  strictly  regulated  to  give  the  bene- 
fit in  saving  to  the  consumer.  Yet  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  fix  it  so 
that  the  only  local  utility  in  the  Nation 
which  is  regulated  that  would  be  moved 
up  from  a  3-  to  7-percent  basis  would 
be  the  local  gas  distribution  company. 

There  may  be  a  reason  for  that  kind 
of  amendment.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa cannot  comprehend  it.  and  there- 
fore, he  must  oppose  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President.  I 
had  the  amendment  drafted  carefully 
by  the  legislative  counsel  staff,  and  I 
checked  it  over  and  doublechecked  it. 
I  think  they  are  competent  personnel. 
There  is  nothing  in  my  amendment  that 
would  increase  the  investment  credit 
allowable  to  a  gas  distribution  company 
from  3  to  7  percent.  Both  would 
receive  a  tax  credit  of  3  percent.  It 
seems  to  me  every  argument  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  to  the  effect 
that  transportation  of  gas  by  pipelines 
is  done  by  utilities  regulated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  would  tend  to 
support  my  position  that  they  ought  to 
be  treated  just  like  every  other  regulated 
utility. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  who  is  a  man  of  great  ability, 
did  not  even  discuss  the  argument  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
effect  that  expansion  of  natural  gas 
pipelines  can  be  effectuated  only  by  cer- 
tificates of  convenience  and  necessity  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  and  that 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  issues 
those  certificates  only  to  sustain  growth 
of  the  industry,  and  that  a  tax  cut  should 
be  granted  only  to  the  extent  that  it  will 
stimulate  growth.  The  purpose  of  in- 
vestment credit  is  to  stimulate  the  indus- 
try to  expand. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  it 
seems  to  me,  has  estabhshed  clearly  that 
the  investment  credit  will  not  stimulate 
expansion,  cannot  stimulate  expansion, 
and  it  is  no  way  to  stimulate  expansion 
of  natural  gas  pipelines. 

However,  in  equity,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  other  utilities  are  treated  with  a  3- 
percent  tax  credit,  it  makes  sense  to  me 
that  they  should  also  be  so  treated. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  fol- 
lowing bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  1108.  An  act  authorizing  the  conveyance 
of  certain  property  in  the  city  of  San  Diego 
to  the  regents  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia; 

S.  1878.  An  act  to  add  certain  lands  to  the 
W.isatch  National  Forest,  Utah,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S  2421.  An  act  to  provide  for  retrocession 
of  legislative  jurisdiction  over  U.S.  Naval 
Supply  Depot  Clearfield,  Ogden.  Utah; 

S  3071.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hidayet 
Danish  Naicashidze; 

S  3221  An  act  to  provide  for  the  exchange 
of  cert<un  lands  in  Puerto  Rico;  and 

S.  3628.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  appointment 
of  citizens  or  nationals  of  the  United  States 
from  American  Samoa.  Guam,  or  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  the 
US.  Naval  Academy,  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
•  S.  167 1  to  authorize  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  compel  the  production  of  docu- 
mentary evidence  required  in  civil  in- 
vestigations for  the  enforcement  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing bills  of  the  House: 

H.R.852  An  act  to  amend  chapter  3  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  estab- 
lish medical  advisory  panels  to  resolve  con- 
flicts of  evidence  in  questions  Involving 
service  connection  of  disabilities  or  deaths; 
and 

H  R  857.  An  act  to  amend  section  4005  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
cases  appealed  to  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Ap- 
peals shall  contain  a  brief  statement  of  the 
facts  of  the  case  appealed,  with  a  citation  and 
application  of  the  law,  together  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  office  appealed  from, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  each  of  the  following  bills 
of  the  House : 

H.R.  860.  An  act  to  repeal  certain  obsolete 
provisions  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  unemployment  compensation  for 
Korean  conflict  veterans;  and 

H  R  5234.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  restoration  of 
certain  widows  and  children  to  the  rolls  upon 
annulment  of  their  marriages  or  remar- 
riages, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolutions,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  518.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  sympathy  for  the  victims  of  the 
recent  earthquake  in  Iran;  and 

H.  Con.  Res  519.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  return  to  the  House 
the  bill  (H.R.  10062)  extending  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  laws  to  American  Samoa. 


enrolled  bill  'S.  476)  to  establish  the 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  in  the 
State  of  California,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  it  was  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 


REVENUE   ACT   OF    1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HR.  10650  >  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide a  credit  for  investment  in  certain 
depreciable  property,  to  eliminate  cer- 
tain defects  and  inequities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  said  we 
should  treat  pipelines  not  as  utilities. 
but  as  transportation  companies,  which 
they  are.  The  fact  is  that  the  compari- 
son with  oil  pipelines,  trucklines,  and 
other  forms  of  transportation  is  very 
imperfect  indeed,  becau.se  it  is  clear  that 
the  latter  are  not  regulated  utilities. 
While  railroad.s  might  have  some  of  that 
attribution,  the  fact  is  that  railroad.s  do 
not  come  clo.se  to  earning  a  fair  rate  of 
return,  unlike  gas  pipelines.  So  the  com- 
parison is  not  good.  It  seems  to  me  that 
is  where  the  gas  pipelines  belong.  That 
is  where  my  amendment  puts  them. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Will  the  Senator  in- 
form me  to  what  other  interstate  in- 
dustry the  3 -percent  tax  credit  is  ap- 
plicable? I  would  fully  agree  with  the 
argument  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin about  natural  gas,  but  I  would  like 
to  have  him  point  out  another  interstate 
utility  which  is  regulated  and  which 
comes  in  the  same  category.  Railroads 
are  not  in  the  same  category,  so  far  as 
I  know. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  said  that.  The 
argument  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin is  that  in  other  interstate  tran.spor- 
tation  the  basis  for  limiting  the  tax 
credit  to  3  percent — to  wit,  that  there 
is  a  guaranteed  fair  return — does  not  ap- 
ply, because  many  railroads  do  not  come 
close  to  earning  anything  like  a  fair 
return  on  capital  investment.  AH  the 
railroads  in  my  State  are  in  that  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  was  thinking  of  pri- 
vate utilities.  Wliat  other  ones  are  in 
the  interstate  categoiT? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  may  be  some 
power  companies. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Is  there  any  other  in- 
dustry that  comes  within  the  3 -percent 
category? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  sure  that 
many  power  companies  sell  power  across 
State  lines  and  they  come,  of  course, 
imder  the  3-percent  provision.  I  think 
the  Senator  makes  an  excellent  point. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  was  not  sure 
whether  they  would  be  included. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  colloquy  sup- 
ports my  position  that  there  are  many 
utilities  that  are  in  interstate  commerce 
because  they  sell  across  Stat€  lines  and 
they  are  in  the  3 -percent  category. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Gas  pipelines  are  un- 
der the  supervision  provided  for  in  the 
Natural  Gas  Act.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.    It  does  not  quite  answer  the 


argument  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. Is  theie  anylhmg  in  the  record 
to  show  the  other  interstate  utilities 
which  are  not  I'oin-;  to  pet  the  7-percent 
tax  credit?  I  have  not  been  advised  on 
that  question.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  advise  us. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  think  my  position 
is  clear.  I  think  the  comparison  made 
with  pa.s  piix-lrnes  i.s  imperfect.  I  thmk 
it  should  be  with  other  utihties.  not  with 
other  transportation  method.s  or  veiiicies 
or  institution<^,  because  they  are  not 
vested  with  the  same  ver>'  excellent  po- 
sition which  the  gas  pipelines  enjoy — 
that  of  being  in  fact,  in  practice  guar- 
anteed a  fair  ri.'turn— and  the  argument 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  very 
clear  on  it. 

Mr  CARROLL.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  My  time  is  almost 
up. 

Mr  CARROLL  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  says  there  are  none 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  decision  for  the 
Senate  is  vei-y  clear.  It  is  whether  the 
Senate  feels  ga.*-  pipelines  should  be  clas- 
sified as  a  pubUc  utility  or  as  a  means 
of  transportation,  and  whether,  there- 
fore, they  fall  i.nmanly  within  the  cate- 
gory of  utility  rather  than  transporta- 
tion. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
more  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, if  he  needs  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     No;  I  am  through. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr  President.  I  was  in- 
terested in  the  que.'^tlon  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  as  to  whether  there  are 
no  regulated  interstate  utilities  which 
would  get  the  7 -percent  tax  credit.  The 
railroads  will  pet  it.  They  are  regulated 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
The  airlines  will  get  it.  They  are  regu- 
lated by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 
The  intercoastal  shipping'  lines  will  get 
it.  They  are  regulated  on  their  rates. 
Interstate  buslines  will  get  it.  as  will 
interstate  trucklines.  and  they  are  all 
regulated  by  some  regulatory  body  here 
in  Washington.  They  would  get  the  7 
percent,  as  is  provided  in  the  bill  for  Uie 
interstate  gas  pipeline. 

The  Fenator  said  I  was  mistaken  about 
the  effect  of  the  proposal  I  a.sk  Sena- 
tors to  turn  to  pa.':'c  15  of  the  bill.  Un- 
der the  amendment  the  Senator  would 
take  the  interstate  gas  pipelines  alone 
out  of  the  transportation  facilitit's.  He 
would  deny  them  the  7  percent  wliich 
all  other  interstate  transportation  facili- 
ties would  get.  and  would  reduce  il  to 
3  percent. 

On  line  11  of  page  15  Senators  will  see 
the  language: 

(3)     PUBUC  UnLITT  PHOPCR7T  — 

(A)  In  the  case  of  section  38  property 
which  is  public  utility  properly,  the  amount 
of  the  qualified  Investment  shall  be  3  7  of 
the  amount  determined  under  paragraph  (1 ) . 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr,  KERR.  No;  I  do  not  have  time. 
This  is  the  provision  under  which  the 
utilities  would  go  from  7  to  3  percent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
please  let  me  explain  that^ 

Mr.  KERR.  I  ask  for  order,  Mr. 
President. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.    I  do  not  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  language  further 
reads: 

( B  For  pu.-poses  of  subparagraph  ( A  >  . 
the  term  'public  utility  property"  means 
property  used  predominantly  in  the  trade 
or  business   of  the  furnishing   or  sale   of — 

(1)  electrical  energy,  water,  or  sewage  dis- 
posal  services. 

I  continue  to  read,  from  the  top  of 
page   16: 

(li )  gas  through  a  local  d'jstrlbutior.  sys- 
tem. 

The  pending  amendment  provides,  in 

part: 

On  p:;ge  IC.  strike  out  lines  1  and  2 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  the  Senator 
to  read  lines  1  and  2,  and  the  language 
of  my  amendment.     That  is  the  answer. 

Mr  KERR.  The  amendment  states 
further: 

and  Insert  the  following: 

"(il)    transportation   of  gas  by  pipeline.". 

Certainly.  The  Senator  would  bring  it 
back  to  the  transportation  sj-stem  after 
having  eliminated  the  distribution  sys- 
tem. Every  Senator  knows  that  if  we 
should  eliminate  the  distribution  sys- 
tem from  the  three-sevenths  basis  we 
would  put  It  back  to  the  7  percent  basis. 
It  IS  that  .simple. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  no 
corner  on  the  ability  to  read  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  y.eld,  and  permit  me  to  have 
30  .seconds  to  explain? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  the  Senator  30 
seconds  from  my  time.  I  have  finished 
my  presentation. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  The  amendment 
provides  for  s'nkmg  out  lines  1  and  2 
on  page  16  and  inserting  "transportation 
of  pas  by  pipeline  " 

If  the  Senator  will  read  the  bill,  he 
will  find  that  the  language  is: 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the 
term  "public  utility  property"  means  prop- 
erty used  predominantly  in  the  trade  or  busi- 
ness of  the  furnishing  or  sale  of — 

electrical  energy,  water,  or  sewage  disposal 
services, 

I  submit  that  what  that  means  is  that 
gas  wouM  be  treated  as  would  an  elec- 
trical energy  distribution  system,  a  wa- 
ter di.'^tiibution  .■system,  or  a  sewage 
dispo.'^al  distribution  system. 

I  have  been  assured  by  the  le',islatiTe 
counsel  that  this  is  so.  That  i.s  adequate 
to  answer  the  Senator  s  position. 

There  is  simply  no  question  as  any 
Senator  who  can  read  can  sec  that  gas 
distribution  under  my  amendment  would 
ret  3  percent,  not  7  percent,  invc-^tment 
credit. 

Mr  KERR.  I  do  not  ask  any  Senator 
to  go  to  legislative  counsel.  I  merely  aik 
Senators  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  them  to  do 
the  same. 


Mr.  M.\NSFIELD  rose. 
Mr.  KjSRR.    Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 


EXPRESSION  OF  SYMPATHY  FOR 
VICTIMS  OP  RECENT  EARTH- 
QUAKIi;    IN    IRAN 

Mr.  RL\NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
may  proceed  to  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
518. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  for  the  mforma- 
tion  of  tlie  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representative 3 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  learned  with  snock 
and  sorrow  of  the  devastation  caused  by  the 
recent  earthquake  In  Iran,  which  resulted 
In  the  death  of  thousands  of  its  people  and 
injtirles  aiid  loss  of  homes  to  many  tens  cf 
thousands.  The  Congress,  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  hereby  expresses 
its  deepest  sympathy  for  the  people  of  Iran. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
froin  Montana? 

There  liemg  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  s  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resoljticn. 

The  resolution  iH.  Con.  Res.  518)  ex- 
pressing sympathy  for  the  \ictims  of  the 
recent  earthquake  .n  Iran  was  agreed  to. 


EXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN  LAWS  TO 
AMERICAN  SAMOA— REQUEST  TO 
PRESIDENT  TO  RETURN  BILL  TO 
HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
may  proceed  to  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
519. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  President 
of  the  United  Stat.eF  is  requesT.ed  to  return 
to  the  House  of  Represertatives  the  enrolled 
bill  (H.R  10062)  to  extend  the  application 
of  certain  laws  to  American  Samoa.  If  and 
when  said  bill  is  returned  by  the  President, 
the  action  of  the  Presiding  Officers  of  the  two 
Housef  in  signing  ;a:d  biil  fhali  be  deemed 
rescinded;  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  is 
authorized  ard  directed  to  rcenroU  said  bUl 
In  arcrirda  ■:ce  w;th  the  cnnferpnce  report 
thereon  adopted  by  the  two  Houses. 

Tlie  PRi:SIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent  res- 
olution. 

The  PP.ESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  resolution  (H.  Con  Res.  519)  re- 
questing the  President  to  return  to  the 
House  the  bill  H  R.  10062)  cxU'nding 
the  applici:.tion  of  certain  laws  to  Amer- 
can  Samoa,  was  agreed  to. 
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COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING  SES- 
SION OP  THE  SENATE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  tomorrow.  I  have  con- 
sulted with  both  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders,  and  there  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


REVENUE  ACT  OF  1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10650)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide a  credit  for  investment  in  certain 
depreciable  property,  to  eliminate  cer- 
tain defects  and  inequities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  for  debate  has  expired.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire].  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  fMr.  B.'\rtlett], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible], 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BuRDicK],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  CL.^RKi,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  E.astl.wd],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI.  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Htjm- 
phrey].  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Mac.vusonI.  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  MetcalfI,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [  Mr.  Moss  ] .  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie  I .  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Smith  ] ,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  iMr.  T.\lmadge], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
boroughI  are  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
HicKEY ; ,  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grttening], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hickey],  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington],  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea." 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  MagnusonI  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington!.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  would  vote 
"yea."  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Nettberger]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 


ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  TalmadgeI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  1  Mr.  Smith  ' .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mainland  (Mr.  Beall],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Bot- 
tttm],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Capehart],  the  Senators  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Mur- 
phy], the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater].  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Kuchel!,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Saltonstall], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott],  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams]   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]   is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  IMr.  Beall  1.  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (iMr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  BottumJ.  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan],  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Kuchel], 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltonstall]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  JavitsI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Capeh.^rt]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  27, 
nays  38.  as  follows: 

(No.  237  Leg.) 
YEAS— 27 


Aiken 

Byrd,  Va 

Cannon 

CsLse 

Church 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Gore 


Allott 

Hoggs 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd.  W  Va 

Carlson 

Carroll 

Chavez 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Ellender 

Eng!e 

Ervin 


Anderson 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bottum 

Burdlck 

Capehart 

Clark 

Cotton 

Ex.stland 

Piilbrlght 


Hart 

Hart.^e 

JiiCk<;on 

Keating 

Kf'fiiuver 

La use he 


Pas  to  re 
Pell 

Proxmire 
Robertson 

Russell 
Stennls 


Lon?.  Hawaii  Thurmond 

McNamara  Williams,  N.J. 

Morse  Young,  Ohio 

NAYS— 38 

Fong  MoGee 

Hickenlooper  Miller 

HIU  Monroney 

Holland  Mundt 

Hruska  Pearson 

John.ston  Prouty 

Jordan.  N.C.  Randolph 

Kerr  Smith.  Maine 

Long.  Mo.  Sparkman 

Long,  La.  Tower 

Mansfield  Wiley 

M  Carthy  Young,  N.  Dak. 
McCleilan 


NOT  VOTING— 35 


Goldwater 

Gruening 

Havden 

Hickey 

Humphrey 

Javits 


Murphy 

Muskie 

Neuberger 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Smathers 


Jordan.  Idaho  Smith.  Mass. 

Kuchel  Symington 

Magnu-son  Talmadge 

.Metcalf  WUUams.  Del. 

Morton  Yarborough 
Moss 


So    Mr.    Proxmire's    amendments    G 
were  rejected. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr  President,  I  offer  my 
amendment  8-31-62 — A.  and  ask  that  It 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  41.  line 
18,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "or  asso- 
ciated with"  and  insert  "and  directly 
connected  with". 

On  page  42,  line  4,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "or  associated  with"  and  insert 
"and  directly  connected  with". 

On  page  42,  line  7,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "or  associated  with"  and  insert 
"and  directly  connected  with". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  de- 
tain the  Senate  but  a  few  moments  on 
the  amendment,  having  debated  perhaps 
at  greater  length  than  I  should  have  the 
liberality  of  the  bill  with  respect  to  ex- 
pense accounts. 

If  Senators  will  be  .so  kind  as  to  pick 
up  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  turn  to  page  41. 
I  can  explain  my  amendment  very 
quickly.  The  amendment  would  strike 
out,  in  line  18,  page  41,  the  three  words 
"or  associated  with,"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "and  directly  con- 
nected with." 

The  same  amendment  would  be  re- 
peated twice  on  page  42. 

On  page  41  is  found  a  general  rule 
for  expense  account  deductions.  If  the 
Senate  wishes  to  confine  tax  deductions 
for  entertainment,  recreation,  and 
amusement  to  functions  which  are  di- 
rectly connected  with  and  related  to  a 
business  function,  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  necessary.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  Senators  wish  to  permit  deductions 
for  entertainment,  amusement,  and  rec- 
reation for  vague  good  will,  so  long  as  it 
is  indirectly  a.ssociated  with  some  busi- 
ness purpose  or  prospective  business 
purpose,  they  should  vote  against  my 
amendment. 

I  emphasize  that  on  page  41  of  the  bill, 
is  the  general  rule  for  deduction  of  ex- 
penditures for  entertainment,  amuse- 
ment, or  recreation. 

My  amendment  would  make  the  gen- 
eral rule  tight,  as  the  House  bill  did. 
My  amendment  would  strike  out  the 
three  little  words  "or  associated  with," 
which  blow  the  lid  off. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  on 
page  45  of  the  bill. 

Subsection  'a)  on  page  41  states  the 
general  rule.  It  begins  in  line  10.  If 
Senators  will  follow  me  by  turning  to 
page  45,  line  8.  they  will  find  the  specific 
exceptions  to  the  application  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  which  is  the  general  rule. 
There  are  about  four  pages  of  exceptions. 

If  Senators  will  read  the  exceptions — 
nine  of  them — they  will  see  that  they  are 
not  covered  by  the  general  rule.  It  has 
been  my  view  that  the  nine  exceptions 
permit    deductions    for    entertainment, 
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amusement,  and  recreation  and  other 
expenses  which  are  more  generous  than 
Congress  and  the  Government  should 
permit. 

I  would  prefer  the  original  recommen- 
dation of  the  President,  but  that  is  not 
now  before  the  Senate.  What  I  am  talk- 
ing about  now  is  the  pendmg  bill.  If 
Senators  wish  to  see  how  broad  these 
exceptions  are,  I  ask  them  to  look  at  the 
report  of  the  committee,  which  is  on  the 
desk  of  each  Senator.  I  ai-k  Senators  to 
turn  to  page  36.  There  they  will  find 
the  exceptions  spelled  out  in  detail.  I 
should  like  to  read  brief  excerpts  from 
the  report: 

Expenses  for  food  and  beverages  furnished 
under  circumstances  which  are  of  a  type 
generally  considered  to  be  conducive  to  a 
business  discussion. 

The  language  makes  it  plain  that  this 
is  a  deductible  expense.  The  report  con- 
tinues : 

Under  this  exception,  the  general  custom 
of  entertaining  business  guests  at  meals  In 
restaurants  and  hotels  would  not  be  disal- 
lowed If  they  meet  the  ordinary  and  neces- 
sary test  of  existing  law. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  seem  to  be  dis- 
turbed for  fear  that  expenses  in  connec- 
tion w:th  attendintj  conventions  might 
not  be  deductible,  and  that  expenses  of 
entertainment  in  a  hotel  or  restaurant 
which  are  related  to  business  might  not 
be  permitted.  The  bill  makes  it  perfectly 
plain,  and  the  committee  report  makes 
it  perfectly  plain,  that  if  these  expenses 
are  directly  related  to  a  business  func- 
tion, the  tax  deduction  is  permitted 

What  I  am  tryinp  to  strike  out  is  the 
amendment  of  the  committee  which 
blows  the  lid  off.  which  allows  almost 
anything  to  be  tax  deductible.  I  have 
challenged  Senators  to  name  something 
for  which  a  tax  deduction  could  not  be 
claimed  which  is  now  permissible.  Of 
course  Senators  have  been  able  to  cite 
a  few  things  for  which  tax  deductions 
would  not  be  permitted,  but  the  tax 
deduction  is  not  permissible  for  this  item 
now  in  almost  everj'  instance  that  has 
been  cited. 

I  should  like  to  read  from  the  bill  the 
nine  exceptions.    I  will  read  the  titles: 

Business  meals. 

Tlie  committee  report  makes  it  per- 
fectly plain  that  these  would  be  allowed. 
Subsection  ili  reads: 

(1)  Business  meals —Expenses  for  food 
and  beverages  furnished  to  any  individual 
under  circumstances  which  (taking  into  ac- 
count the  surroundiP.ps  in  which  furnished, 
the  taxpayer's  trade,  business,  or  Income- 
producing  activity  and  the  relationship  to 
such  trade,  business,  or  activity  of  the  per- 
sons to  whom  the  food  and  beverages  are 
furnished)  are  of  a  type  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  conducive  to  a  business  discussion. 

Suppose  this  is  at  a  convention,  and  a 
businessman  attending  that  convention 
gives  a  luncheon  to  which  guests  are  in- 
vited— guests  who  in  some  way  offer  an 
opportunity  for  further  business.  I  have 
just  read  the  provision  of  the  bill  which 
I  do  not  seek  now  to  change.  That  pro- 
vision makes  this  expense  tax  deducti- 
ble. Tliere  is  no  question  about  it.  Let 
me  read  the  next  items: 

2.  Food  and   beverages  for  employees. 

3.  Expenses  treated  as  compensation. 


4    Reimbursed  expenses, 

6.  Recreation,  etc.  expenses  for  employees 

6.  Employee,    stockholder,    etc.,     business 

meetings. 

7.  Meetings  of  business  leagues,  etc. 

I  should  like  to  read  what  the  bill  and 
the  committee  report  say  of  No   7. 

I  read  from  page  47  of  the  bill,  sub- 
section (7'  : 

Meetings  of  business  leagues,  etc. — Ex- 
penses directly  related  and  necessary  to  at- 
tendance at  a  business  meeting  or  conven- 
tion of  any  organization  described  In  section 
601(c)(6)  (relating  to  business  leagues, 
chambers  of  commerce,  real  estate  boards, 
and  boards  of  trade  i  and  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion under  section  501(a). 

Now  I  shall  read  what  the  committee 
report  says  on  that  subject: 

Ex})€nses  directly  related  and  necessary  to 
attendance  at  a  business  meeting  of  an  or- 
ganization, such  as  a  trade  association, 
chamber  of  commerce,  real  est.;ite  board  etc  , 
described  In  section  501(c)  (6)  of  the  Code. 

I  now  read  subparagraph  (8>,  on  page 
47  of  the  bill : 

Items  available  to  public. — Expenses  for 
goods,  services,  and  facilities  made  available 
by  the  taxpayer  to  the  general  public. 

(9 1  Entertainment  sold  to  customers. — 
Expenses  for  goods  or  services  (including  the 
use  of  facilities)  which  are  sold  by  the  tax- 
payer In  a  bona  fide  transaction  for  an 
adequate  and  full  consideration  In  money 
or  money's  worth. 

When  we  consider  that  on  pages  41 
and  42  of  the  bill  is  set  forth  the  general 
rule.  I  submit  that  the  general  rule 
should  be  strict,  particularly  when  more 
tlian  three  pages  of  exceptions  are  pro- 
vided, citing  specific  instances  in  which 
legitimate  expenditures  for  purposes 
which  are  directly  related  to  or  con- 
nected with  the  business,  will  be  tax 
deductible.  What  Senator  wishes  to  go 
further  than  that?  We  want  to  give  a 
tax  deduction  for  every  legitimate  ex- 
penditure that  is  .spelled  out  in  these 
exceptions  for  business  functions  that 
are  directly  related  to  business.  That 
is  provided  in  the  bill.  But  when  we  add, 
in  the  general  rule,  the  words  "or  asso- 
ciated with,  ■  together  with  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  legislative  intent  of  those 
three  words,  the  sky  is  the  limit,  and  the 
exceptions  come  to  have  no  meaning  at 
all,  and  no  reason  for  being. 

Therefore.  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  the  words  which  were  added 
by  the  Senate  committee  amendment, 
"or  associated  with,"  and  substitute 
therefor  the  words  "and  directly  con- 
nected with." 

I  shall  not  detain  the  Senate  further. 
The  issue  is  simple.  I  have  done  my  best 
in  a  brief  time  to  explain  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  I  hope  Senators  do  not 
wish  to  go  further  than  to  allow  a  tax 
deduction  for  legitimate  business 
expenses.  But  I  say  in  all  candor  and 
sincerity  that  if  we  go  further  than  that, 
I  do  not  thmk  it  will  be  right.  That  is 
why  I  am  so  wrought  up  about  the  three 
little  words  that  make  the  sky  the  limit. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
went  all  through  this  discussion  about  a 
week  ago.  I  voted  for  an  amendment 
similar  to  this.     I  cannot  quite  see  the 


difference  between  what  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  now  proposing  and 
what  he  proposed  last  week. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut makes  a  valid  point  I  opposed, 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  op- 
posed, the  committee  amendment  which 
wrote  into  the  bill  the  words  or  asso- 
ciated with." 

Mr.  BUSH.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  But  under  the  parlia- 
mentary rule,  after  the  committee 
amendments  had  been  acteti  upon,  the 
bill  became  original  text.  Therefore, 
although  my  amendment  would  accom- 
plish the  same  purpose  as  if  the  Senate 
had  defeated  the  committee  amendment, 
I  do  have  the  parliamentary  right  to 
offer  it  again 

Mr.  BUSH.  Ar.d  that  is  what  the 
Senator  is  doing? 

Mr  GORE  That  is  what  I  am  doing. 
I  hof>e — perhaps  I  am  hoping  against 
hop>e — that  upon  careful  reconsideration 
the  Senate  will  not  persist  in  a  deliberate 
desire  to  give  a  tax  deduction  for  some- 
thing which  is  not  a  lepitimate  business 
expense,  that  is.  connected  with  the 
business.  Therefore.  I  shall  not  insist 
further.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
Senate  can  vote  viva  voce. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  GORE      I  yield 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  been  trying 
to  follow  the  argument  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennes.see,  I  can- 
not see  much  difference  between  the 
words  "associated"  and  "connected." 
The  Senator's  amendment  does  not  in 
any  way  affect  the  exemptions  to  which 
he  referred  a  moment  a.vo.  does  it? 

Mr  GORE.  No ;  my  amendment  would 
not  modify  the  exceptions  at  all. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  the  Senator  is 
attempting  to  do  is  to  use  the  word 
"connected"  so  that  it  will  more  or  less 
be  in  accord  with  the  interpretations 
placed  m  the  report '' 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  will  note 
that  I  use  the  conjunction  "and"  instead 
of  "or  "  As  the  bill  is  now  written,  a 
deduction  would  be  allowed  on  an  "or" 
basis:  but  when  one  reads  the  commit- 
tee report  interpretation  of  the  words 
"or  associated  with."  he  sees  that  the  sky 
is  the  limit.  According  to  the  commit- 
tee report,  these  three  words  were  placed 
in  the  bill  to  ehminate  the  strict  general 
rule  as  interpreted  in  the  report  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Do  I  make 
myself  clear? 

Mr.  ELLENT)ER.  That  is  what  I  sug- 
gested. 

Mr  GORE,  The  point  I  am  trjing  to 
make  is  that  my  amendment  would  not 
modify  the  specific  exceptions.  There 
are  nine  of  them,  and  they  are  generous 
indeed.  My  amendment  would  prevent 
the  general  rule  from  being  so  loose, 
so  indefinite,  as  to  permit  almost  any- 
thing as  a  so-called  deductible  expendi- 
ture associated  with  business. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  The  language  used 
by  the  Senator  would  be  more  in  ac- 
cord with  the  House  report. 

Mr.  GORE.    I  agree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
(Putting  the  question.] 
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Mr.  LCyJG  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
President,  on  this  question.  I  ask  for 
a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  action  whereby  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

DEI.ETE    I.OBBTTNG    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  designated  "8-25- 
62 — G"  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  38,  begin- 
ning with  line  17.  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  all  through  line  21  on  page  40 — sec- 
tion 3  of  the  bill,  relating  to  appear- 
ances, and  50  forth,  with  respect  to 
legislation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  a  sense  of  deep  discouragement  that 
I  rise  to  propose  this  amendment.  Dur- 
ing the  past  weeks  we  have  seen  included 
in  the  bill  provision  after  provision  un- 
justly designed  to  favor  large  corpora- 
tions, and  we  have  seen  defeated  amend- 
ment after  amendment  intended  to  in- 
troduce a  greater  degree  of  tax  reform 
into  our  laws.  These  votes  have  been 
overwhelming.  The  leadership  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  tried  to  protect 
the  wealthy  and  powerful,  have  opposed 
the  administration  in  connection  with 
many  crucial  features,  and  have  opposed 
provisions  designed  to  protect  the  gen- 
eral taxpayers  and  the  Treasury. 

So,  Mr  President,  in  the  light  of  past 
performance,  I  have  httle  expectation 
that  my  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  one's  duty  to  re- 
main at  ones  post  and  discharge  what 
one  conceives  to  be  one's  obligation,  even 
though  the  odds  against  one  are  heavy. 
The  first  general  order  to  which  a  soldier 
must  be  faithful  is  not  to  leave  his  post 
unless  he  is  properly  relieved.  So  long 
as  one  selves  in  the  Senate,  he  has  the 
obligation,  even  though  he  stands  with  a 
very  small  group,  to  try  to  make  legisla- 
tion as  good  as  possible. 

WHAT    THE    HOUSZ    DID 

My  amendment  deals  with  lobbying. 
It  aims  at  striking  out  two  provisions 
which  were  not  in  the  original  bill  sub- 
mitted by  the  President,  and  to  which, 
indeed,  the  administration  says  it  is  op- 
posed. One  of  these  amendments  was 
inserted  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  at  the  last  minute — no  one 
knows  quite  why.  The  bill  then  went  to 
the  House  under  a  closed  rule  which 
prohibited  amendments,  and  which  only 
permitted  the  body  of  the  House  to  vote 
either  for  the  bill  as  a  whole  or  against 
the  bill  as  a  whole.  It  is  the  amendment 
which  permitted  tax  deductions  for  ex- 
penses incurred  in  direct  appearances 
by  business  groups  and  corporations  be- 
fore legislative  bodies — not  only  the  trav- 
eling expenses,  but  also  all  other  ex- 
penses incurred  by  a  trade  or  business 
in  connection  with  such  appearances. 

This  would  apply  whether  the  appear- 
ances were  before  local  bodies,  such  as 


city  councils,  or  whether  they  were  be- 
fore State  legislatures  or  the  Congress; 
and  it  would  include  the  cost  of  prepar- 
ing testimony  and  the  cost  of  all  the  re- 
search and  developmental  work  in  that 
connection.  It  would  also  permit  deduc- 
tions of  the  expenses  of  ma.ss  appear- 
ances, not  only  individual  appearances 
and  dues  by  organizations  which  lobbied 
for  their  divers  business  interests.  That 
was  the  House  provision;  and  it  is  to  be 
found  on  page  39,  between  line  5  and 
line  23. 

WHAT    THE    FINA.NCE    COMMITTEE    DID 

Then  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
went  one  better — or  one  worse — than 
that;  it  voted  to  permit  deductions  for 
lobbying  costs  connected  with  communi- 
cations between  a  business  firm  and 
their  employees  or  stockholders,  with  re- 
spect to  legislation  or  proposed  legisla- 
tion of  direct  monetary  interest  to  the 
taxpayer.  That  amendment  was  ap- 
proved by  a  very  large  majority  in  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  and  perhaos  one  or  two 
other  Senators  vctini  in  the  negative. 

If  these  two  amendments  are  enacted, 
we  shall  legitimitize  very  large  amounts 
of  expenditures  by  special  interests,  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  legislation,  while 
denying  any  comparable  rmht  to  those 
who  seek  to  defend  the  general  interest, 
whether  they  comprise  consumers,  small 
taxpayers,  or  general  citizens.  I  think 
it  is  worthwhile  for  us  to  know  what  the 
existing  law  on  this  subject  really  is. 

EXISTING    LAW — LOBBYING    NOT    DEDUCTIBLE 

FollowinE?  the  Cammerano  decision, 
there  was  affirmed  the  principle  that  the 
tax  laws  should  be  neutral  insofar  as 
lobbying  is  concerned,  and  tliat  expendi- 
tures by  business  groups  before  legisla- 
tive bodies  for  the  purpose  of  furthering 
their  own  financial  .nterests.  are  not 
tax  deductible.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion of  their  right  to  appear  before  leg- 
islative groups  or  regulatory  bodies:  that 
is  a  part  of  their  n.-;ht  as  citizens.  There 
is  no  intent  to  deprive  them  of  their 
right  of  petition.  But  up  until  now, 
at  least,  the  law  has  been  that  they 
should  pay  for  such  appearances  them- 
selves: that  Uncle  Sam  should  not  pay 
52  percent  of  the  cost  of  such  appear- 
ances, by  exempting  those  amounts  from 
the  corporate  income  tax. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  appear 
because  of  a  general  interest  as  con- 
sumers or  as  small  taxpayers  are  ex- 
pected to  pay  these  costs  themselves.  If 
they  feel  that  a  given  tax  measure,  such 
as  the  present  one.  is  against  the  public 
interest,  and  if  they  wish  to  testify 
a^ain.st  it,  and  if  they  go  to  the  expense 
of  appearing  and  testifying,  they  must 
pay  the  costs  themselves;  they  may  not 
be  charged  off  as  expenses,  and  the  tax- 
payer may  not  obtain  a  tax  deduction 
for  them.  That  is  the  law— namely, 
that  the  tax  system  shall  be  neutral  in- 
sofar as  lobbying  costs  are  concerned. 

But  we  well  know  that,  in  practice, 
business  concerns  frequently  are  able  to 
evade  or  avoid  the  meaning  of  the  law, 
by  disguising  lobbying  expenses  and  put- 
ting them  in  other  categories.  Instead 
of  hiring  "lobbyists,"  they  will  hire  "at- 


torneys" or  "economists"  or  "research 
specialists' ':  and  these  men  will  appear, 
not  as  lobbyists,"  but  as  "leeal  repre- 
sentatives." They  will  put  lawyers  on 
retainer — ostensibly  to  be  called  upon 
for  legal  services,  but  in  reality  held  in 
reserve  to  influence  legislation. 

PJUCSENT    LAW    HE.STRAINS    BAD    PRACTICB    EVEN    XW 
NOT     PElUTXrr 

In  practice,  a  great  deal  of  the  lobby- 
ing expenses  of  the  corporations  and  the 
big  industries  of  the  country  are  charged 
off  £is  business  expenses  and  escape  tax- 
ation; but  the  law  holds  these  expendi- 
tures in  some  degree  of  restraint.  It  is 
not  a  perfect  protection,  by  any  means, 
but  it  operates  to  some  degree  as  a  re- 
straint. 

If  anyone  looks  at  the  political  scene, 
and  the  pressures  operating  on  city 
councils,  and  on  State  legislatures,  and 
on  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I 
think  he  would  have  to  say  that  the  large 
companies  of  this  country  are  not  un- 
duly handicapped.  Quite  the  contrary, 
they  are  very  powerful.  They  spend 
large  sums  of  money.  They  are  able  to 
shape  and  influence  legislation.  They 
are  very  powerful. 

CENEEAL     INTEREST     WEAK 

The  general  interest,  however,  is  al- 
ready extremely  weak.  Any  particular 
measure,  such  as  the  gas  bill,  which  our 
good  friend  from  Oklahoma  got  through 
the  Senate  in  1950,  and  helped  to  get 
through  in  1956,  may  mean  a  gain  of 
$600  million  a  year  to  the  producers,  but 
it  will  only  cost,  let  us  say.  $20  a  year 
to  each  of  the  30  million  consumers  who 
use  gas  for  household  purposes.  And  tlie 
consumer  has  so  many  things  on  his  or 
her  mind  that  it  is  hard  to  get  excited 
over  $20  a  year,  or  5  or  6  cents  a  day. 
And  so  the  great  ma-ss  of  consumers  tend 
not  to  be  interested  in  this  measure,  or, 
if  tlicy  are  interested  in  it,  they  hardly 
feel  it  is  worth  their  while  to  go  to  the 
labor  and  expense  of  running  up  against 
these  powerful  lobbies  when  their  own 
interests  are  so  infinitesimal 

So.  as  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
last  week,  the  struggle  all  too  often  is 
one  in  which  the  concentrated  power  of 
the  producing  interests  conquers  over 
the  diffused  general  int-erest. 

LOBBTINC     FOR     TAX     PRIVILEGES 

And  it  is  so  in  tax  measures,  too. 
Those  who  seek  special  favors  in  getting 
a  particular  measure  which  will  mean 
millions,  tens  of  millions,  and  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  them,  can  cany 
on  quite  a  campaign.  The  individual 
taxpayer  among  the  60  million  who  pay 
income  taxes  will  not  b?  greatly  affected. 
But.  of  course,  what  happens  is  that. 
special  privilei?e,  after  special  privi- 
lege, after  special  privilege  is  able  to  write 
these  measures  into  the  laws  and  ad- 
ministrative rulings  of  the  Nation,  the 
general  interest,  the  general  taxpayer, 
the  general  consumer  bccomrs  burdened 
with  a  multitude  of  exactions  which, 
taken  in  their  totality,  are  extreme  and 
great. 

This,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  great  weak- 
nesses of  modeiTi  democracy. 

BILL    MAKES    MATTKK3    WORSE 

These  two  amendments  would  make 
the  situation  much  worse,  because  now. 


instead  of  the  corporations  meeting  these 
costs,  the  Government  will  instead  meet 
52  percent  of  the  costs,  and  the  small 
taxpayers  themselves  will  have  to  under- 
Vv'rite  the  lobbying  campaigns,  which,  in 
a  lar.^e  percentage  of  the  cases,  aie  di- 
rected against  them.  The  small  tax- 
payers not  only  have  to  pay  for  any  ef- 
forts they  make  on  behalf  of  the  public 
interest  but  they  do  not  get  any  tax 
exemptions  for  them.  In  addition,  they 
have  to  pay  half  the  cost  of  the  lobbying 
expenses  of  these  selfish  special  inter- 
ests which  want  to  get  special  favors  for 
themselves.  I  think  this  section  of  the 
bill  adds  insult  to  injury. 

DOUBLE   STANDARD   DEVISED 

Now  let  us  take  up  a  few  of  the  meas- 
ures which  have  come  before  the  Senate, 
Suppose  we  take  the  matter  of  drug 
safety  or  drug  pricing.  The  costs  of 
presenting  the  views  of  the  drug  manu- 
facturers or  distributors  would  be  de- 
ductible. The  general  taxpayer  would 
meet  half  of  those  costs.  But  the  cost 
of  presenting  evidence  on  behalf  of  the 
consumers  or  of  disinterested  profes- 
sional or  technical  advisers  would  not 
be  tax  deductible. 

Suppose,  on  the  State  level,  that  a 
State  legislature  is  debating  a  measure 
designed  to  decrease  stream  pollution. 
Manufacturers  who  dump  industrial 
wastes  into  the  rivers,  who  would  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  enactment  of 
such  a  law,  could  deduct  the  cost  of  their 
opposition.  Members  of  the  public  in- 
terested in  pure  water  for  drinking  or 
for  recreational  uses  would  have  to  fi- 
nance their  support  of  the  measure  en- 
tirely from  their  own  pockets. 

Or,  at  the  local  level,  a  business  owner 
of  a  piece  of  real  estate  could  file  an  ad- 
vantageous amendment  of  a  local  zoning 
ordinance  and  deduct  the  cost  of  his 
presentation  and  appearance  before  the 
local  city  council;  but  owners  of  nearby 
residences  would  not  receive  this  help 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  exhibits  and  briefs  necessaiy 
for  effective  opposition. 

LOBBYING    CAMPAIGNS    DEDUCTIBLE 

In  the  great  struggle  in  which  some 
of  us  went  down  to  overwhelming  de- 
feat last  week,  that  of  withholding  of 
the  basic  income  tax  on  interest  and 
dividends,  the  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions and  the  banks  and  mutual  savings 
banks,  which  laimched  one  of  the  great- 
est lobbies  and  letter  campaigns  ever 
seen  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
or  of  tfiis  body,  could  deduct  not  merely 
the  cost  of  their  direct  appearances,  but 
also  the  cost  of  the  letterwriting  cam- 
paign. For  they  circularized  not  merely 
their  employees,  but  also  their  members 
and  their  stockholders.  As  a  result 
many  Senators,  and  I  assume  each  Sena- 
tor, received  scores  of  thousands  of  let- 
ters. I  have  stated  before  that  I  re- 
ceived 75,000.  Another  Senator  has  said 
that  he  received  over  50,000.  I  know  of 
other  cases  where  the  number  was  al- 
most as  great. 

This  amendment,  once  passed,  will 
permit  these  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions and  banks  to  deduct  the  cost  of 
their  circularizing  their  members  and 
stockholders,  and  Uncle  Sam  will  pay  52 
percent  of  the  bill. 


Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  My  recollection  is  that  I 
received  thousands  of  letters  on  that 
subject,  too,  but  they  were  all  paid  for 
by  the  individual  citizens  themselves, 
who  were  protesting  against  that  pro- 
vision of  the  bill. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator  it  seems  to 
me  that  what  the  building  and  loan  as- 
sociations and  the  savings  banks  may 
have  done  was,  in  sending  out  their  nor- 
mal monthly  statements,  or  whatever 
they  send  out.  to  enclo.se  a  statement 
which  alerted  the  saver  to  the  issue  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  would  say  the  great 
bulk  of  the  expense  incurred  by  that 
corporation  was  incurred  by  the  savers 
themselves,  the  citizens  themselves. 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  First  let  me  say  that 
these  members  and  depositors  in  the 
building  and  loan  associations  and  in 
the  savings  banks  did  not  write  to  us 
in  an  unsolicited  fashion.  They  were 
solicited  by  the  institutions.  In  some 
cases,  as  the  Senator  says,  slips  were 
sent  out  with  the  ordinary  dividend 
statements. 

At  least  in  those  cases  the  cost  of 
printing  of  the  slips  would  be  tax  de- 
ductible under  the  committee  amend- 
ment. In  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
cases  however  the  people  were  circular- 
ized by  individual  letter.  Many  savings 
institutions  mailed  a  letter  to  each  one 
of  their  depositors  or  members,  asking 
them  to  write  to  their  Senators  protest- 
ing against  the  measure. 

At  present  this  type  of  communica- 
tion is  legally  not  tax  deductible,  al- 
though I  grant  that  frequently  it  is  very 
hard  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
agents  to  go  through  the  books  and  to 
detect  precisely  the  postage  and  printing 
and  expense  involved  on  these  particu- 
lar letters. 

In  this  case  the  Rnance  Committee 
amendment  would  permit  the.se  types  of 
costs  to  be  tax  deductible,  and  52  per- 
cent of  the  cost  would  be  borne  by  the 
general  public. 

POWERFUL     GROUPS     STRENGTHENED 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  weaknesses 
of  modern  democracy,  as  I  have  said,  is 
the  extraordinary  disparity  between  the 
great  and  concentrated  power  of  special 
and  powerful  interests  and  the  diffused 
weakness  of  the  general  interest.  The 
committee  and  House  amendments 
would  still  further  intensify  and  accen- 
tuate this  lack  of  balance. 

I  fear  that  what  the  Senate  is  about 
to  do,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  lead- 
ership on  both  sides  of  the  aisle — if  it  is 
about  to  do  what  I  fear  it  will  do — will 
help  to  drive  another  nail  in  the  coffin 
of  effective  political  democracy. 

I  am  not  going  to  speak  more  on  this 
subject  although  I  will  answer  questions. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Under  the  pro- 
vision in  the  bill,  if  a  gambling  syndi- 
cate, a  group  of  liquor  dealers,  or  others 
wished  to  support  or  to  oppose  proposed 
legislation,  which  involved  their  partic- 
ular interests,  and  they  hired  an  expert 


to  do  all  of  the  research  they  wished 
to  have  done,  so  that  they  could  make 
a  strong  case,  how  much  of  the  expense 
would  the  general  taxpayer  be  required 
to  pay,  assuming  a  large  corporation 
were  involved? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Fifty -two  percent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Assuming  that  the 
action  on  the  part  of  the  liquor  lobby 
or  on  the  part  of  the  gambling  lobby 
was  opposed  by  a  group  of  clergymen 
or  a  group  of  people  who  felt  very 
strongly  that  the  action  might  adversely 
affect  the  morals  of  the  people  of  the 
community,  or  the  moral  fiber  of  the 
community,  how  much  of  their  expense 
would  that  group  be  allowed  to  subtract 
from  taxes? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Not  1  cent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Suppose  one  of 
these  big  financial  corporations  wished 
to  send  not  1  or  2  or  even  3.  but  a  very 
large  number  of  skilled  lobbyists  to 
■Washington,  so  that  there  could  be  as- 
signed 1  man  to  each  10  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress,  at  a  big 
expense,  how  much  of  that  expense 
would  the  general  taxpayer  have  to  bear? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Fifty-two  percent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  it  be  pos- 
sible under  the  Senate  version  of  the 
bill  for  a  very  large  corporation,  such 
as  Du  Pont  or  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.,  which  might  have  an  in- 
terest in  legislation  pending  before  the 
Congress,  to  send  out  literature,  or  to 
send  out  men.  for  that  matter — to  send 
out  communications  in  almost  any  man- 
ner— to  stimulate  the  stockholders  or  the 
employees  to  support  the  position  of  the 
company?  If  they  did  so,  how  much  of 
the  expense  would  the  general  taxpayer 
have  to  bear? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Under  the  bill  as  it 
comes  to  us,  the  corporation  would  be 
able  to  avoid  the  payment  of  the  cor- 
porate income  tax  on  these  expenditures, 
and  the  general  taxpayer  would  pay  52 
percent  of  the  expenditures. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  served  in  this  body  since 
1949.  He  aLso  served  on  the  Chicago  City 
Council  some  years  before  that. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  has 
had  great  experience.  Has  the  Senator 
ever  felt  lonely,  in  the  sense  that  he  was 
ignored  by  special  interest  groups  which 
had  an  interest  in  advancing  them- 
selves? Has  the  Senator  ever  felt  he  did 
not  have  a  sufficient  number  of  lobbyists 
writing  to  him.  coming  to  see  him.  or 
contacting  him?  Does  the  Senator  feel 
he  needs  these  "pen  pals,"  only  more  so? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  believe  in  the  right 
of  petition,  and  I  believe  that  business 
concerns  have  a  right  to  have  lobbyists. 
I  try  to  see  them  and  to  listen  to  their 
arguments.  Very  frequently  they  are 
able  to  present  information  which  I  did 
not  previously  have.  Very  frequently 
they  are  able  to  present  arguments  of 
which  I  was  not  previously  aware.  I 
think  they  carry  out.  properly,  a  very 
valuable  function. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  share  that  view- 
point. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  I  object  to  is 
the  granting   to   the   big   corporations, 
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which  have  a  direct  business  and  finan- 
cial Interest,  of  a  tax  deduction  of  52 
percent,  whereas  the  people  who  are  try- 
ing to  defend  the  general  interest  have 
to  pay  all  of  their  expenses  from  their 
own  pockets,  though  they  already  suffer 
from  the  disadvantage  that  their  inter- 
est In  a  particular  measure  may  be 
slight,  although  the  concentrated  inter- 
est of  the  producing  or  business  group  is 
tremendous. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  question  asked 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  went  to 
a  different  point.  I  heard  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  protest 
this  provision  in  the  law  quite  vigorously. 
He  argued  that  he  is  now  swamped  with 
special  interest  group  proposals. 

What  the  Senator  has  said  is  true. 
These  people  often  perform  verj'  valu- 
able service.  They  ought  to  have  a  right 
to  present  their  viewpoint. 

Is  it  not  very  likely,  however,  that  if 
the  bill  shall  pass,  the  staffs  of  all  Sen- 
ators will  be  deluged  with  even  more 
correspondence?  My  staff  must  spend 
some  70  percent  of  its  time,  or  more. 
answering  mail.  I  have  to  spend  a  great 
deal  of  my  time  talking  to  people  who 
have  a  special  interest  in  proposed  leg- 
islation. 

Along  with  the  Senator  from  Elinois 
I  am  happy  to  do  that,  but  I  must  say 
that  if  this  provision  in  the  bill  is  made 
law.  the  burden  may  likely  become  near- 
ly mtolerable.  There  will  be  an  incen- 
tive for  corporations  to  send  representa- 
tives to  the  Congress,  with  the  general 
taxpayer  forced  to  pay  52  percent  of  the 
cost.  It  seems  to  me  this  would  greatly 
mcrease  the  burden  on  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Is  that  not  a  correct  assump- 
tion? ^ 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  completely  correct 

In  the  old  days,  after  the  Civil  War 
when  Sam  Ward  was  the  king  of  the 
lobby,  he  used  to  entertain  Members  of 
Congress  with  champagne  suppers,  and 
there  would  be  shares  of  stock  to  be  dis- 
tributed and  cash  as  well. 

EXAMPLES     or     M.^EL     CAMPAIGNS 

I  think  the  modern  lobbyist  operates 
m  a  more  whole.sale  fashion.  He  is  in- 
creasmgly  trying  to  muster  mail  cam- 
paigns from  constituents  This  bill 
would  open  the  gates  for  tremendous 
mail  campaigns. 

The  doctors  loosed  one  on  health  care 
for  the  aged.  I  am  sure  they  will  now 
seek  to  deduct  the  costs  of  that  cam- 
paign from  their  personal  incomes 

The  savings  institutions  loosed  a  tre- 
Ifn^iH?"''"  ^a;^Pai&n  ^-ith  respect  to  with- 
holding. The  various  interests  seeking 
to  get  protective  tariffs  or  to  prevent 
the  trade  bill  from  going  through  in  any 
dSnl  °''"  ^'"  '^  ^''^  ^°  ^^k«  de- 

tnrY/.f" *"  ^"  acquainted  with  the  his- 
toric struggle  between  the  truckers  and 

swlmnpH   n    '    ^"     Piggybacks     which 
swamped   our  offices  with  mail      I  re- 

trS  ^  ^^'''}-  ^^-^^^  ^^"^^s  f'-o"^  the 
5nnn  ?•  ^""^J^^^  I  received  about 
13,000  from  the  railways.  A  Senator 
has  to  answer  all  that  mail.  ^^"^^°^ 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  quite 
correct.  A  large  proportion  of  our  time 
IS  now  devoted  to  attempting  to  respond 
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to  the  pressures  which  come  upon  us. 
One  can  stand  up  under  it  and  would 
welcome  it,  but  to  have  the  general  tax- 
payer called  upon  to  finance  special  in- 
terests is  more  than  I  can  personally 
understand. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  to  answer  arguments  raised 
by  those  who  favor  this  provision  in  the 
bill  reported  by  the  committee.  I  refer 
the  Senator  to  page  22  of  the  committee 
report,  in  which  the  majority,  which 
favors  this  position,  .says: 

The  difficulty  in  allowing  trade  or  business 
expenses  [generally,  but  Isolating  cxpen-ses 
relating  to  legislative  matters  and  denying 
deductions  for  tliem,  stems  In  part  from  the 
difficulty  in  segregating  and  classifying  such 
expenses.  This  is  a  form  of  detailed  record- 
keep. ng  to  which  taxpayers  are  not  accus- 
tomed. Moreover.  In  ttie  case  of  many  ex- 
penses which  may  primarily  be  Incurred  to 
inform  the  business  itself  as  to  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  propo-sed  legislation,  when 
such  Information  is  also  made  available  to 
legi-siators.  It  Is  difficult  to  determine  how 
an  allocation  of  the  expense  should  be  made 
between  legislation  and  mere  planning  of 
the  company. 


It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  WL-^consin  that  that  would  In- 
volve no  difficulty. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  None  at  all.  These 
costs  could  be  segregated. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  that  has  been 
the  law  until  now. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  That  is  correct.  It 
is  a  law  which  has  been  imperfectly  ex- 
ecuted, but  one  which  has  had  "some 
restraining  influence. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Why  would  it  not 
be  perfectly  possible  for  a  business  firm 
to  keep  track  of  the  cost  of  hiring  its 
lobbyists  and  exclude  the  cost  from  its 
expenses  in  computmg  its  taxes'' 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  also  the  cost  of 
correspondence  designed  to  influence  leg- 
islation. Those  costs  could  be  segre- 
gated. We  must  do  so  in  our  own  offices 
in  segregating  our  personal  mail  from 
our  official  mail. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  next  point 
about  which  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin wishes  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois is  the  provision  in  the  argument  in 
the  committee  report  a  Uttle  further 
down,  as  follows; 

It  appears  anomalous,  for  example  that 
expenses  incurred  in  apnearing  before  legis- 
lative bodies  or  before  legislators  are  not 
deductible  while  appearances  before  execu- 
tive or  adm.inistratlve  officials  with  respect 
to  ad.-ninistritive  matters,  or  before  the 
courts  with  respect  to  Judicial  matters,  are 
deductible  where  the  expenses  otherwise 
quahf}-  as  trade  or  business  expenses. 

Does  it  not  occur  to  the  Senator  from 
Ilimois  that  legislation  should  be  and 
must  be  a  matter  of  general  interest  and 
cover  Uie  whole  generality  of  the  bodv 
politic?  ' 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct 
Mr.     PROXMIRE.     All     180     million 
Americans  without  discrimination'' 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct 
Mr  PROXMIRE.     To  design  legisla- 
tion for  a  specific  industry  or  individual 
would  be  the  worst  thing  that  could  hap- 
pen  in  respect  to  legislation.     In  other 
words,  legislation  should  be  designed  to 
apply  equally  to  all  people.    It  should  not 
be  designed,   as  regulations   sometimes 


must  be,  or  as  decisions  by  the  admin- 
istration under  the  law  must  be,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  particular  special  inter- 
est involved. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Wiscon  in  has  made  an  admirable  reply 
to  his  own  question.  Proceedings  before 
a  regulatory  body  are  necessarily  narrow 
and  refer  to  special  and  particular  inter- 
ests; and  it  is  legitimate  for  such  spe- 
cial and  particular  interests  to  deduct 
their  expenses  connected  with  appearing 
to  defend  their  interests.  But  as  the 
Senator  has  ."^aid,  it  is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent thing  when  we  deal  with  legislation 
supposedly  affecting  all  people  as  equally 
as  possible. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  At  the  bottom  of 
page  23  of  the  committee  report  it  is 
stated — 

Th«  bill  also  provides  that  where  a  t.-ix- 
payer  U  a  member  of  an  organization  and  the 
organization  pays  or  incurs  the  expenses  of 
the  types  referred  to  above  on  behalf  of  its 
members,  the  dues  which  the  taxpayer  p.iys 
to  the  organization  in  carrying  on  his  u.iJe 
or  business  are  to  be  deductible  to  the  extent 
they  are  used  for  such  purposes. 

As  I  understand,  what  that  language 
means  in  the  way  the  bill  is  drafted  and 
is  interpreted  at  other  places,  too,  m  the 
committee  report,  is  an  organization— 
whether  it  be  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, or  other  group— which  is  repre- 
senting the  particular  pecuniary  interest 
of  the  m^-mber 

Mr.  DOUGLA.^      That  is  correct 
Mr.    PROXMIRE.      Under    tho.se   cir- 
cumstances duos  could  be  subtracted 
Mr    DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.     On  the  other  hand 
if  one  wi.shcs  to  contribute  to  a  church 
group,  the  League  of  Women  Voters  the 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  or  the  Americans 
for  Constitutional  Government,  the  con- 
tribution could  not  be  subtracted  becau.'^^e 
the  expense  is   not  directly  related   to 
one's  making  a  living.     Is  that  correct'> 
Mr.  DO^'GLA^.     Tliat  is  correct 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Such  interpretation 
would  particularly  discriminate  against 
groups  which  fight  for  the  public  interest 
as  they  see  it,  whether  they  are  conserv- 
atives, liberals,  or  whatever  they  are 

Mr.  MIIXER.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point  for  a  clarifi- 
cation of  the  record^ 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 
Mr    MILLER      Referring  to  the  dues 
to  which   the  Senator  from   Wisconsin 
alluded— for     example,     in     connectirn 
with  the  chamber  of  commerce— would 
not  that  interpretation  be  applicable  to 
the  portion  of  the  dues  of  the  union 
member  paying  union  dues? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  It  might  be;  but  off- 
hand I  am  not  certain. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Insofar  as  such  dues 
might  be  used  by  the  union  organiza- 
tion in  connection  with  its  legislative  ac- 
tivities? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  might  be  held  that 
the  interest  in  question  was  a  general 
interest  and  not  a  direct  pecuniary  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
that  union  dues  are  deductible  in  com- 
puting income  taxes.    Is  that  true? 
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Mr.  DOUGL.^S  Most  union  members 
do  not  take  the  deduction. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  do  not  itemize 
their  returns. 

Mr.  DOUGLi^S.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  they  do  not  get 
the  benefit  either  way. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  two  additional  questions  on  the 
point,  because  I  think  it  is  important. 
The  majority  a  -gues  that  in  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  there  are  exceptions  to 
safeguard  public  interest.    They  say: 

It  is  not  Intended  by  your  committee  that 
any  deduction  be  illowed  for  an  amount  paid 
or  incurred  for  participation  or  Interven- 
tion in  any  political  campaign  for  any 
candidate. 

That  is  In  the  second  paragraph  on 
page  24.  While  that  may  be  correct,  is 
it  not  perfectlj  po.ssible  that  in  case 
after  case  there  may  be  an  overwhelm- 
ing issue  betwec  n  candidates  for  public 
office?  In  thoje  circumstances,  under 
the  terms  of  the  bill  a  large  corporation 
could  circularize  all  its  employees  in 
many  towiis — that  could  mean  most  of 
the  people  who  live  in  the  town. 

Mr.  DOUGLA3.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXM::re,  in  many  States 
they  may  be  the  dominant  force  in  the 
State. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXML^E.  Without  mention- 
ing names  all  the  stockholders  could  be 
circularized  to  take  a  position  in  effect 
in  favor  of  candidate  A  as  against  can- 
didate B. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  material  distrib- 
uted would  not  mention  the  candidates 
but  would  mention  the  i.ssues  which  ev- 
eryone would  krow  divided  candidate  A 
and  candidate  B:  and  the  company 
could  take  a  stand  on  the  issues  with 
its  stockholders  and  employees,  charge 
off  the  expense,  md  get  a  tax  deduction. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  one-half  of  that 
kind  of  politickiig  would  be  paid  for  by 
all  the  taxpayers  throughout  the  coun- 
try as  a  result  of  the  company  taking  a 
deduction  from    ts  income  tax. 

Mr    DOUGLA3.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOUGLA.S.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Would  not  the  language 
on  page  40,  line  12,  outlaw  that  kind 
of  deduction  entirely? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  would  not  be  a 
direct  intervention  in  a  campaign.  It 
might  be  said  to  be  the  marshaling  of 
opinion  oppo.sed  to  a  qiven  course  of  leg- 
islation with  its  employees  and  stock- 
holders. It  might  be  defended  on  that 
ground.  Tliose  taking  the  deduction 
could  piously  say.  "We  are  not  favoring 
candidate  A  as  compared  to  candidate 
B.  We  are  only  opposed  to  TVA  or  to 
health  care  for  the  aged." 

Mr.  BUSH.     The  language  L<;: 

(Bi  In  connection  with  any  attempt  to 
innuence  the  geaeral  public,  or  segment 
thereof,  with  respect  to  legislative  matters, 
elections,  or  refercndums. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  "Stockholders"  are 
defined  in  the  committee  report  in  such 
a  way  as  to  exempt  them. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  reference  is  to 
attempts  to  Influence  employees  or  stock- 
holders.    But  the  appeal  could  not  be 
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made  tax  deductible  if  addressed  to  the 
general  public.  If  someone  tried  to  ap- 
peal to  the  general  public,  the  expense  of 
such  attempt  would  not  be  tax  deducti- 
ble. It  would  only  be  tax  deductible  when 
one  could  appeal  to  the  direct  pecuniary 
interest  or  alleged  pecuniary  interest  of 
one's  stockholders  and  employees.  But 
if  he  should  try  to  appeal  to  the  general 
interest,  he  would  be  out  of  luck. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  come  to  my  last 
question.  The  first  sentence  in  the  third 
paragraph  on  page  24  reads: 

Your  committee's  bill  further  provides 
that  no  expense  deduction  is  t.o  be  allowed 
for  expenditures  to  influence  the  general 
public,  or  segments  thereof,  with  respect  to 
legislative  matters,  elections,  or  referendums. 

The  reference  is  to  the  general  public, 
but  the  law  is  explicit  in  providing  that 
if  an  attempt  is  made  to  influence  em- 
ployees and  stockholders,  who,  as  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  pointed  out. 
may  be  a  very  large  and  perha])s  decisive 
part  of  the  general  public,  m  a  city  or 
even  a  State,  the  cost  of  the  attempt  is 
tax  deductible,  and  the  general  taxpayer 
must  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  discussing  the  ques- 
tion with  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  talked  about 
direct  int<:'rvention  in  a  campaign. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  said  it  would  not 
be  direct  intervention. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  used  the 
word  "direct."  That  is  the  basis  for  my 
question.  The  language  of  the  bill  con- 
tains nothing  about  "direct "  interven- 
tion. In  a  case  such  as  the  one  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  or  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  suggested — I  do  not  recall 
which — wiien  the  Lssues  are  .so  clearly 
defined  that  a  position  on  an  issue  would 
identify  a  candidate.  I  think  it  would  be 
straining  the  language  of  the  bill  con- 
siderably if  under  those  circumstances, 
m  the  light  of  what  is  set  forth  beginning 
on  line  12,  page  40,  such  expenses  would 
be  allowable.    The  language  is: 

(a  I  For  participation  in,  or  Intervention 
In,  any  political  campaign  on  behalf  of  any 
candidate  for  public  office — 

The  timing  of  the  information  that  is 
being  sent  out  would  be  presumptive  of 
the  int.ention  to  intervene  in  a  political 
campaign,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  example  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  used. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  possible,  but 
I  call  attention  to  the  clause  beginning 
on  line  24.  page  39: 

In  direct  connection  with  communica- 
tion of  information  between  the  taxpayer  and 
employee  or  stockholder  with  respect  to  leg- 
islation or  proposed  legislation  of  direct 
interest  to  the  taxpayer. 

As  I  have  said,  a  doctor  could  certain- 
ly claim  that  health  care  for  the  aged 
was  of  direct  interest  to  him;  or  the 
American  Medical  Association  could 
claim  that  it  was;  or  the  Du  Pont  Co., 
could  claim  that  their  bill,  which  they 
got  through  Congress  with  bipartisan 
support  at  the  beginning  of  this  session, 
was  of  direct  interest  to  them.  A  sav- 
ings  institution   could   claim   that   the 


withholding  provision  in  the  tax  bill  was 
of  direct  interest  to  them;  and  so  on. 

Mr,  MIL1.ER.  Mr  President,  the  pro- 
vision starting  on  line  12  of  page  40 
comes  after  this  statement,  and  I  there- 
fore say  would  be  a  definite  limitation  on 
the  expen-se  which  the  Senator  is  now 
talking  about.  I  would  suggest  that  if 
in  the  middle  of  an  election,  where  the 
line  was  clearly  drawn  between  candi- 
dates, let  us  say,  on  a  savings  and  loan 
issue,  if  a  savings  and  loan  association 
got  out  a  mailing  which  clearly  identified 
the  candidate  through  the  issue,  that 
would  constitute  an  inter^-ention,  be- 
cause the  timing,  I  believe,  in  line  12 
would  be  a  limitation  on  the  expenses, 
to  which  the  Senator  has  referred,  on 
line  24  on  page  39.  because  this  material 
starting  on  line  12  of  page  40  comes  later. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  said  the 
intervention  on  behalf  of  any  candidate 
must  be  direct.  However,  some  influ- 
ences in  life  are  not  only  direct,  but  also 
indirect.  iSometimes  an  indirect  influ- 
ence is  more  important  than  a  direct  in- 
fluence. 

The  American  Medical  Association  and 
doctors  have  been  carrying  on  a  cam- 
paign against  health  care  for  the  aged, 
and  they  could  indirectly  influence  the 
election  of  Senators  and  Congressmen. 
Similarly  on  every  measure  they  could 
decide  that  they  were  working  for  no 
particular  candidate,  but  would  say  they 
were  trying  to  educate  the  stockholders 
and  employees  about  proposed  legisla- 
tion. It  could  be  said  to  them.  But  this 
will  help  John  Jones,  and  not  Jack 
Smith."  They  could  reply,  "Oh.  we  did 
not  know  '.hat.  What  we  are  trying  to 
do  is  build  up  employee  and  stockholder 
sentiment  about  proposed  legislation." 

Mr.  MnXER.  I  would  agree  if  the 
language  starting  on  line  12,  page  40, 
contained  ihe  word  "direct."  It  does  not 
contain  the  word  "direct."  Therefore, 
we  can  read  the  language  as  being  direct 
or  indirect.  This  intervention  can  be 
indirect  intervention. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Of  course,  no  one 
knows  what  the  coui'ts  or  administrative 
officials  will  do.  In  order  to  be  safe,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  should  vot^  for  my 
amendment  in  order  to  make  it  certain 
that  it  will  not  be  used  that  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section  of  my  minority  views 
on  lobbying  expenses  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  m  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Deduction  fob  Certain  Lobbying  Ex- 
penses or  Taxpayers  With  Business  In- 
come 

Section  3  would  permit  the  deduction  of 
certain  lobbying  expenses  by  taxpayers  with 
business  income.  This  would  depart  from  a 
salutary  principle  which  has  been  part  of 
the  Income  tax  law  since  World  War  I.  It 
would  provide  unwiijranted  tax  reduction 
where  it  ts  least  needed  for  reasons  which 
are  specious.  It  would  introduce  novel  dis- 
tinctions Into  the  tax  law,  producing  new  re- 
quirements difficult  for  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  administer.  The  specific  language 
in  which  the  deduction  is  cast  contains  am- 
biguities wliich  will  create  continuing  un- 
certainty as  to  its  exact  meaning,  and.  most 
important,  the  relationship  of  this  provision 
t-o  the  whole  process  by  which  our  citizens 
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seek  to  iufluence  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion at  all  levels  of  government  was  not  ade- 
quately considered.  Section  3  should  be  de- 
leted from  the  bill. 

Under  existing  law  the  costs  of  efforts  to 
influence  legislation  are  not  deductible,  a 
rule  applicable  to  all  taxpayers.  Whatever 
the  motive  for  a  citizen's  efforts  to  Influence 
legislation,  he  now  bears  the  whole  cost 
of  that  effort  himself.  No  part  of  the  expense 
can  be  passed  on  to  the  Federal  Government 
through  an  Income  tax  deduction  In  the 
constant  competition  for  legislative  favor 
and  results  at  National,  State,  and  local 
levels,  the  Federal  Treasury  stands  neutral — 
and  properly  so. 

Section  3  would  change  all  that.  It  would 
amend  section  162  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  the  section  creating  the  gen- 
eral authority  for  deduction  of  the  ordinary 
and  necessary  expenses  of  business  opera- 
tion. Section  3  would  add  a  new  subsec- 
tion specifically  authorizing  deduction  of 
lobbying  expenses  in  certain  categories  by 
taxpayers  with  business  Income.  Only  those 
taxpayers  with  business  Income  would  re- 
ceive any  benefit.  All  others  would  still  be 
subject  to  the  existing  rule  of  no  tax  bene- 
fits for  lobbying,  a  result  which  follows 
necessarily  from  Incorporation  of  the 
amendment  in  section  162  and  one  which 
is  specifically  spelled  out  by  the  House  com- 
mittee report. 

Some  specific  typical  examples  will  bring 
this  Into  sharper  focus  Suppose  a  measure 
is  being  considered,  as  many  have  been, 
Involving  a  proposed  change  In  the  standards 
or  testing  procedures  for  food,  drugs,  or 
coametlcs.  The  costs  of  presenting  the 
views  of  drug  manufacturers  and  distrib- 
utors would  be  deductible  The  cost  of 
presentations  on  behalf  of  consumers  or  of 
disinterested  professional  or  technical  ad- 
visers would  not  be  Or  suppose  that  a  State 
legislature  Is  debating  a  measure  designed 
to  decrease  stream  pollution.  Manufacturers 
who  would  be  adversely  affected  by  Its  enact- 
ment could  deduct  the  cost  of  opposition 
Members  of  the  public  Interested  In  pure 
water  for  drinking  or  for  recreational  uses 
would  have  to  finance  their  support  of  the 
measure  entirely  from  their  own  pockets 
Or,  at  the  local  level,  a  business  owner  of  a 
piece  of  real  estate  could  seek  advantageous 
amendment  of  the  local  zoning  ordinance, 
deducting  the  cost  of  his  presentarion  before 
the  local  city  council  The  owners  ol  nearby 
residences  would  not  receive  this  help  from 
the  Federal  Treasury  m  pri<piirln«  the 
exhlbltii  and  brief*  necea.Hury  for  effective 
opposition 

'nie«e  ,iro  diMcrlmlinition*  imponMible  to 
Jiinllfy  Cun  anyone  icrioviMly  cuniotui  that 
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UiK  bUNineMN  taxpuyrrii  in  NrrimiNly  hancli- 
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or  collprlivnly,  iirr  now  tlpifiied  frmu  px- 
lirpoKimt  ihrnijiPUfii  on  thrnp  RUb)p<i*  bv  Mir 
pi'psrtit  ruin  of  lux  tiriitnUlty  wliirii  priniii* 
no  tle<tu<'ti()n  Pir  lubhvlnu  rxp«iiKP«  '  I'm 
i\«k  thr»p  ((urmionii  in  to  iuii.wt>r  iliom  Of 
kII  vlpwpolntii  on  Irainlut  ivr  pr"])o«ii|ii,  tliunr 
or  bvKiiiPM  urp  connintpiuiv  thr  muni  iihlv 
rt'i'i'ciiPMiPd  hrforp  ilic  ('Mnmi'mi  mid  bpforn 
Htiii<i  iiiul  loiiU  InKlriiit.ivp  bodlrx  Why 
MlPU  ntlould  thr  I'iml  (If  lobliVlIlK  lie!  1\  llli'H 
of  taxiiiiypm  with  biisinpxn  im omip  ho  "liiifUMi 
out  fur  thin  prpfprpiitinl  tax  iPthictiiai'  No 
ndpquatp  rpanoii   hait  bppti  kIvpm 

Any  dlioriniiuatioii  nt  ull  ainoiiu  I'liirpu*! 
In  IhP  pxcirt'l«p  of  tliPir  ninRtlluilonal  ritfhi 
to  p«>Mt,lnii  ttiPir  rpprPiPntalivPN  u  patrnily 
untlenlniblp  IJlucrltulnutlnn  liy  prpfpreiillal 
tax  {Ifdui'tion  la  maijninptl  n«  llir  ninmiiila 
•pwiil  for  t.hpip  puriKiKim  ini-rpnap  M  ulpni 
pffort*  111  InflUPHCP  InKlnlalliiu  impr  a  widp 
lanui'  of  tpchiiiinipn  nonir  of  which  am 
vrry   coitiy      Otin   ran    «rnd    n    jp'trr    i  i    hln 


Senator  for  4  cents  However,  to  stimulate 
tens  of  thousands  to  do  so  requires  the  ex- 
penditure of  large  amounts  running  some- 
times Into  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  even 
millions,  of  dollars.  But  all  thl«  is  well 
known.  It  has  been  thoroughly  documented 
many  times. 

The  application  of  section  3  would  not  be 
confined  to  nominal  amounts.  It  would  per- 
mit the  deduction  of  some  very  large  sums. 
In  addition  to  provision  for  deduction  of  the 
costs  Involved  in  direct  contacts  with  legis- 
lators (personal  calls  and  visits,  appearances 
before  ccmmlttees  or  suitements  filed  with 
them  I .  the  cost  of  efforts  to  influence  legis- 
lation Indirectly  are  also  made  deductible 
In  some  Instances.  T)ie  costs  of  communica- 
tions to  organization  members  and  to  share- 
holders and  employees  have  all  been 
blanketed  in 

When  section  3  is  applied  to  today's  scene, 
we  find  that  It  will  authorize  giant  corpora- 
tions to  deduct  the  cost  of  communicating 
the  views  of  management  officials  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  even  millions,  of  share- 
holders and  employees,  for  the  purpose  of 
Influencing  them  with  respect  to  current 
controversial  legislative  proposals.  To  use 
a  painfully  familiar  example,  section  3  would 
authorize  deduction  of  the  cost  of  campaigns 
designed  to  produce  a  flood  of  letters  oppos- 
ing withholding  on  dividend  Income. 

Under  existing  law  these  sums  are  not 
properly  deductible — and  never  have  been. 
To  permi:  deduction  now  would  shift  a  very 
l.irge  prooortion  of  these  heavy  costs  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  a  disguised  subsidy  for 
which  there  would  be  no  Justification. 

The  efi'ectfi  of  such  subsidized  efforts  to 
Influence  legislation  Indirectly  would  not  be 
confined  to  the  recipient  members,  share- 
holders, and  employees  The  views  expressed 
and  thel;-  source  would  frequently  come  to 
the  attertlon  of  families  and  friends  of  the 
recipient:;,  thereby  broadening  the  scope  of 
the  Influence  subsidized  by  the  Federal 
Treasury  Of  course,  the  benefits  of  section 
3  as  they  would  apply  to  these  broadcast  ef- 
forts Xa.)  iifluence  legislation  can  only  benefit 
very  larj;e  organizations.  Small  business 
ta\paye^^  as  well  as  nonbualneta  taxpayers. 
would  have  little  or  no  use  for  It  and  could 
well  suffer  from  its  use  where  their  Interests 
on  legishtive  matters  are  opposed  to  those 
who  coulii  take  advantage  or  It. 

True,  not  uU  lobbying  cosU  of  buslnees 
t.ixpayerH  would  be  made  deductible  by  sec- 
tion 3  The  bill  purports  to  create  limita- 
tions which  will  restrict  the  kind  of  expenaea 
for  whiiii  a  tlpdurtinn  r.r.:  ')>•  Inlmed.  Thus, 
Ui  ciualifv  lor  the  iieih.K  • ;  m;,  the  legislative 
propoHa!  inu.M  he  of  "direct  Interest"  to  the 
taxjiavpr  In  uddltton,  specific  provisions 
(Irnv  (lc<i.n  I  Miin  r.ii  pollllcul  cnm|)algn  ex- 
lienm-n  or  fnr  err  i!«  '..-  ir;fiuenoe  the  general 
public  Of  KPKMirM'.i  MuMPof,"  However,  r 
I'ltmc  in«pr'ci  loll  iMiKr.-i  >{i'i',',iino  doubt  at  to 
thr  prmini'  iiiaaiiiuit  mut  ii|i|i;ii'atlon  of  theae 
ri'ni rii'iionii  rhp\  in,i\  in  t.w  t,  prove  largely 
illuMirN' 

Tiui*  niip  iiiiish'  link,  WiiHt  Rubjeota  are 
ii'it  iif  iiiipct  mtrrpnc'  to  It  inrge  corpora* 
tion'  Aiiv  nipumiii'  Involving  n  tnx  or  a 
(iianup  111  till"  rp«uiatitui  of  buBineae  or  the 
iniirkriiiitf  III  umiritipn  nr  foreign  trade  or 
tlip  torinn  ni  PMii  ;  ,\  iiiiii'  or  Inbor  relatione 
or  lhi>  inoiu'iarv  iisr.t.ni  will  have  some  Im- 
pact Mil  rvcrv  iubiiiaiiii,i:  ijuiiine«a  enterprlae, 
l«  11  iint'iKii'd  ih.ii  ijif  iiiM  of  testimony 
nr  Hiatpinpii(«  nr  cumiMMiuca! Inns  to  share* 
hoitinrx  or  ptnpliiyppi.  nn  <\\\<.  (>ii'ir<i  range  nf 
nuhjpcid  In  111  i)P  (Ip(Iui'MI)U' '  'Miiiiinrly,  can 
Mip  prohihiMon  auxinxi  dcii',  'i,  us  fop  po. 
llUcal  cain|ialun  pui'|ioMfi  ii,'  iciu.y  eflfeotlve? 

Oraiitrd  that  tiip  inxi  <f  n  folder  urging 
^luu'pholdrrx  t-i  vnir  fnr  .lim  nnrkwntor  WlJl 

nol     hr    tiPduct  Ihir      whal       .t     Mw     I  i  i>f     of    A 

fnidpr    urKiii«    a    pnaninii    nil    M w    piinolpal 

UbUp  illM<lln«  Daikwa'pr   ImiH'  Ion  .  pponeht 

!tni)  ciiniiirivpi  ■'     Call  i-.n  i,.    uid  the  oandN 


dates  be  separated  so  easily?  It  Is  doubtful 
Section  3  thus  could  make  slightly  veiled 
political  contributions  deductible.  The 
benefit  would  not  be  iinlver.sal  though  To 
return  for  a  moment  to  the  antl-water-pol- 
lution  measure  used  as  an  example  before, 
suppose  Darkwater  is  against  It  and  Clean- 
river  is  for  It.  The  former's  supporters  could 
deduct  the  cost  of  their  literature  discuss- 
ing the  antipollution  measure  land  thus 
their  support  of  Darkwater  i:  supporters  of 
Cleanriver  could  not 

Obviously,  congres.slonal  memories  are 
very  short.  For  at  least  a  century  Senators 
and  Representatives  have  regularly  In- 
veighed, Individually  and  collectively,  against 
lobbyists  and  their  activities  The  need  for 
substantial  disclosure  by  lobbyl.sts.  particu- 
larly In  flnani-la;  respects,  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized. When  a  per.son  or  organization  >^e- 
comes  a  lobbyist,  he  is  required  t(j  register 
as  such  and  thereafter  to  report  quarterly 
his  expenditures  for  these  purposes  In 
spite  of  these  safeguards,  every  few  years 
some  lobbyists  become  so  bold  and  their 
overreaching  so  bad  that  a  special  Inquiry  is 
required.  A  prime  example  was  the  creation 
In  the  84th  Congress  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  To  Investigate  Political  Activi- 
ties. Lobbying,  and  Campaign  Contributions. 
Its  report  states  graphically  the  kinds  of 
abuses  which  occur  and  the  large  sums  of 
money  available  to  be  spent  on  efforts  to 
Influence  legislation.  Sugar  quota  bills  at- 
tract lobbyists  like  flies  and  like  flies,  their 
activities  are  not  widely  admired  The  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  Is  cur- 
rently beginning  an  Investigation  of  another 
group  of  lobbyists,  an  Inquiry  which  has 
grown  In  large  part  out  of  concern  for  their 
lucrative  financial  arrangements.  Nor  are 
problems  with  lobbyists  confined  to  Wash- 
ington. Their  Influence  on  State  legislators 
and  their  sometimes  questionable  methods 
In  State  capltols  Is  notorious. 

When  projected  against  all  this  experi- 
ence, section  3's  proposed  financial  bonanza 
for  one  group  of  lobbyists  and  their  employ- 
ers seems  Ironic  In  the  extreme.  If  not  dnwn- 
rlght  cynical. 

There  Is  no  challenge  here  to  lobbying  per 
se.  It  Is  unquestionably  legitimate  A  con- 
stitutionally protected  right  of  our  clil»ena.  It 
often  supplies  useful  Information  and  reac- 
tions on  pending  legislation.  However,  It 
would  be  foolish  to  exalt  It  undulv  for  those 
reasons.  At  beat,  lobbying  Is  a  mixt'<i  bless- 
ing for  It  Is  almoAt  ulwayn  i-xcIumm-Iv  mw- 
cerned    with    self-lniercht     ratlur     than     the 

broad  public  lnter('->'  h.i  i  iii.ni.''v  ■..'(  mom  :i 
presents  only  a  nun  >w  pi "bii'iii  v;.-  ^^inMitrr 
or  not  the  lobbying;  dnnc  in  i>iii>  hpKiiifiii  nt 
our  society— taxpayrrk  with  I)u»ii>cnn  m. 
come-  should  beeniiiu-d  in  ),ui>|h:i  !  fmin  !hi< 
Federal  Treaiury 

A  number  of  iirgumrnt.i  uif  nude  in  ruvur 
of  this  measure  Borne  of  tiitm  h  i\r  a  sur- 
face plnuslhlllfy  hut  on  rlnr.p  .,i,iiivi.u  none 
of  them  holdh  s^  iirr       I  he  unup  i*  attunlly 

a  simple  one        Wc   hrum    vmih   a    inOKntalHlllIK 

rule  that  u.  '.iviiuvi'tM.  liuxliiciin  and  Hoh- 
buslnesa,  who  nrpk  in  inihicnn  mic  wnrk  oi 
leglMlnllve  bodlcM,  Nullon.il  Hiuic  .,r  haul, 
pay  thpir  own  expiMixrx  m  iiii  wi  ii,,ut  as- 
slstance  fr»im  th#  Knicrii  uw     \''riii      I'hin 

neutral  ptwi'Mic  nt  i1,p  tax  l,i\*  i.  ,\  hraltliy 
one    and   Sllnuld    he    d<'ri'nflcd    and    ><l  I  imim:!  h  ■ 

ened.  LegUliui  i  ntn  u  nii  nui  riti/i<nf<  ii 
U  entirely  auitublr  'i>w  ,ni  \m.>  mth  -n  m 
nuenoe  that  leilaliiii' I,  >[,!<■.  <:\  ,,,  imiur' '.,n 
■ho\iid  be  treaUd  aiuu-  iiu-  r^pcnhcx  ni  aii 
should  be  nn  the  )<<nn>'  inniine,  ,n,  tar  m,  ihc 
Treaaury  of  the  Ui.'cd  Miaip*.  i.,  mncprurd 
The  only  liaue  hem  i'  vkhpiiu'r  nr  nnt  to  dp- 
part  from  thla  prtncipip  i<r  npunaiiiv  mui 
equality,  Plainly,  nic  ,  ,,m-  i.  i  Muh.  n  ('haii«p 
has  not  been  and  I'ni.nn'  he  ptnvpd 

Mr.  DOUOLAH  Ml'  Pr<\si(ltdil,  1  usk 
for  the  \'  ir.  iiiul  iwiy.s  on  my  iimoiulinrnt , 
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The  yeas  and  nay.s  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
oppose  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  HhnoLs.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  a  very  disturbing  amendment,  one 
which  discriminates  very  much  against 
small  business  organizations  in  this 
country.  The  amount  which  large  cor- 
porations, the  ones  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  talking  abn-jt,  spend  in  con- 
iiectiorj  with  appearances  before  com- 
mittees and  Members  of  Congi-ess  and 
agencies  of  the  Government,  Is  a  very 
.small  matter  ;or  the  lark-e  corporations, 
but  It  may  bo  of  prcat  importance  to 
the  smaller  companle.s. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  committee 
amendment  m  \cry  con.sidcratc — as  op- 
l)osed  to  the  Dou^ilas  amendment — in 
that  it  ulves  the  smaller  bu.sine.ss  com- 
panies an  opportunity  to  a.sscrt  their  own 
self-defense,  i«-called.  when  Govein- 
ment  has  Its  hand  in  almost  everyihint:. 
and  most  small  corporations  have  some 
business  to  transact  in  WashlnMrton  and 
must  wait  upan  their  Repre-sentatives 
and  Senators  and  some  of  the  agencies, 
and  even  appear  before  committees. 

It  Ls  a  real  hardship  for  them  not  to 
be  able  to  char?e  off  as  business  expenses 
such  appearances  in  connection  with 
which  these  ex;>enses  are  incurred.  Such 
appearances  are  made  by  labor  organi- 
zations and  by  such  groups  as  the  League 
of  Women  Voters,  and  a  great  many  oth- 
er nonpi-oflt  organizations.  So  I  would 
say,  as  I  read  the  amendment,  having 
listened  carefully  to  the  debate,  that  the 
I)urpose  of  the  committee  amendment  is 
to  correct  an  injustice  aiid  to  give  the 
smaller  business  organizations  a  better 
chance  to  defe.ad  themselves  and  to  state 
their  case  before  Membeis  of  Congress  or 
befoi-e  committees  or  before  governmen- 
tal agencies.  I  very  much  hope  that  the 
amendment  oJ  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
win  not  prevail. 

Mr.  PHOXMIRE.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    BUSH.     I  yield 

Mr  PHOXMIKK  I.s  it  not  true  that 
under  present  law  wlieii  any  busme.sKman 
oomea  to  WashlnKton  and  api)ears  be- 
fore an  agency  of  Goveiiiment,  other 
than  CongiesN,  if  the  \i.sii  relatew  to  hla 
bu.tiness,  the  expenscN  of  his  trip  uie 
deductible  at  ihe  pre»onl  lime? 

Mr,  BUSH.     I  hope  ao 

Mr   PHOXMIHIv     That  l.-*  correct . 

Ml  BUHH,  That  being  the  caae,  I  me 
no  I'l'Ufton  why  theae  iwople  ahould  not 
l)e  ulvrn  the  nktnc  treatment  when  ap- 
peiuliig  before  Uie  ConKreaa, 

Mr.  PllOXMIIlE.  la  It  not  true  that 
Ihe  nieinbora  of  other  groups  to  which 
the  Senator  haa  referred,  auch  a«  the 
I.t'iiKue  of  Women  Volera,  cannot  aub- 
iiiu't  their  expenaea?  I  am  referring  to 
tiie  membera  of  the  league  who  make 
I'ontrlbullona  to  the  league, 

Mr.  BUSH,  Huch  organl/atlonH  du 
I  ait  ptiy  any  Income  lux,  becauae  they 
air  noni)t'ofli  oruani/aiiuna. 

Mr,  PHOXMIKK  I  mewi  the  people 
who  conli'lbutc  tti  the  league  The  con- 
tribution they  make  to  llie  league  la  not 
deductible.  allUough  It  la  for  membera 
(>r  a  tradt  AMCKilation,  for  example. 

Mr,  BUSH,  I  aaaume  that  If  mem- 
bers uf  iho  Icaguo  come  hero  as  dolo- 


gates,  their  State  organization  pays  their 
expenses.  If  that  is  the  case,  they  should 
be  able  to  deduct  their  expenses,  if  they 
have  a  legitimate  case. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  However,  they  cannot  do  it. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  do  It  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  do  away  with  a  very  severe  imbal- 
ance. The  members  of  the  league  can- 
not deduct  their  contributions  from  their 
Income  taxes. 

Ml'.  BUSH.  I  would  correct  lliat  im- 
balance the  other  way.  I  would  be 
liberal  in  giving  them  a  chance  to  deduct 
their  expen.ses.  or  to  have  someone  as- 
.sume  the  expenses,  if  they  have  business 
to  transact  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  their  own  interest.  I  do  not 
believe,  becau.se  organlzatloiis  have  an 
interest,  that  it  is  necessarily  an  inter- 
est against  the  public  interest.  That  has 
been  so  often  said  here  this  afternoon. 
Many  people  come  to  Washington  who 
belong  to  small  organizations.  They 
may  consist  of  40.  5G,  or  60  people.  Not 
long  ago  a  delegation  came  to  see  me  on 
The  trade  bill.  One  of  the  organizations 
employs  60  people,  another  200  or  300 
people.  These  are  important  employers 
m  little  towns  in  my  State.  What  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  wants  to  do,  as  I 
see  it,  is  to  deprive  them  of  the  privilege 
given  them  under  the  bill  of  charging 
their  expenses  against  their  income 
account. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  100  per- 
cent that  those  business  groups  often 
do  represent  the  public  interest.  But 
whether  they  do  or  not  Uiey  should  in 
all  instaiices  be  heard  and  be  given  every 
encouragement  to  appear.  Their  ap- 
pearance is  not  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  appearance  of  nonprofit  groups, 
because  the  activities  of  such  groups  as 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  or  the  Com- 
mittee for  Constitutional  Action,  or  any 
other  such  group,  are  not  related  to  any 
financial  benefit  but  to  a  deep  conscien- 
tious conviction.  So  under  the  present 
tax  laws,  unless  we  violate  in  some  way 
the  principle  of  permitting  only  those 
expen.ses  to  be  deducted  which  are  re- 
lated to  Increasing  Income  or  reducing 
cost.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  give  the 
Mime  consideration  to  other  sroups  Un- 
le,sH  we  can  equate  It  in  that  v>ay.  It 
»eem»  to  me  It  would  be  much  better  to 
carry  on  with  the  present  law,  which 
treats  all  Rroups  equally. 

Mr  CUUTIS,  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr   BUSH.     I  yield, 

Mr  CUTrns  I  do  not  think  wc  ran 
comi>are  a  business  entity  with  non- 
business or  nonprofit  oruanl/atlons 
\N  lilch  are  Interested  in  causes.  The  pur- 
pose of  a  deduction  under  the  income  tax 
law,  Is  to  enable  a  taxpayer  to  determine 
his  net  income,  so  that  the  Government 
may  apply  and  collect  the  tax.  If  a 
small  businessman  must  make  an  ex- 
penditure of  any  kind,  whether  It  is  for 
u  repair  or  for  buying  supplies,  that  ex- 
penditure, of  course,  must  be  deducted 
from  his  uross  Income  to  ascertain 
wliether  there  Is  enough  Income  from 
which  to  pay  the  lax. 

By  the  same  token.  In  this  day  of  big 
government.  If  smuU  business  musl  come 


to  the  Government  and  present  its  case, 
as  an  ordinary  and  necessary  step  to 
take  in  transacting  business,  that  ex- 
i)?nse  cannot  be  distin^ished  from  any 
oilier  expense,  and  it  should  be  de- 
ductible 

Mr  BUSH.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr  CI.'RTIS.  An  organization  may  be 
a  worthwhile  organization,  but  may  not 
be  engaiied  m  a  trade  or  a  business,  so 
IS  not  taxed.  Therefore,  there  is  no 
necessit\'  for  determining  its  net  income, 
and  the  principle  of  the  business  deduc- 
iion  doe,s  not  apply  at  all. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Th.e  Senator  is  ab.so- 
lutely  correct. 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  think  it  might  be 
well  10  show  the  legislative  intent  as  to 
why  ^^aragraph  <C)  was  included  as  a 
committee  amendment.  That  para- 
graph readi! 

In  direct  connection  wlh  communication 
ol  information  between  the  taxp&yer  and 
an  employee  or  stockholder  wltli  respect  to 
legislation  or  proposed  legislation  of  direct 
interest   to  the  taxpayer. 

That  provision  was  adopted  by  the 
committee  after  it  had  rejected  an  argu- 
ment for  extending  it  to  the  general 
public.  The  committee  decided  that  that 
would  lie  t  be  a  proper  tax  deduction,  be- 
cause such  an  extension  would  go  quite 
far.  But  the  committee  very  appro- 
priately, I  think,  contended  that  the 
language  in  paragraph  ^C)  was  some- 
thing vi'Al  to  the  business  and  was  a 
proper  business  expense. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  think  that  Is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  President.  I  again  express  the  hope 
that  the  amendment  will  be  rejected, 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr,  President,  the 
amendment  In  Die  bill  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  seeks  to  strike  Is  in 
reality  a  very  simple  amendment  and, 
m  my  judgment,  an  equitable  and  Just 
amendment.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
made  two  or  three  significant  remarks. 
He  said  there  i.s  no  way  to  foi-etell  what 
the  Supreme  Court  will  do.  That  is  true. 
If  the  Supreme  Court  had  not  done 
somethinK  that  was  not  foreseen,  this 
amendment  would  not  have  been  neces- 
sary, because  under  the  1884  code,  .sec- 
tion 162' a\  Is  the  provision: 

Thrre  nhtUl  be  allowed  aa  a  rtpiluetum 
ull  Uie  oidlnivry  aivcJ  ntcoaaary  enpenMni  pnid 
or  liunirrod  during  thr  taxable  year  \u  car- 
rung  on  tuiy  trade  or  Inminoaii,  Uu  luding   - 

Amoni:  other  things-— 
(9)  trnvF  liiR  pxpeniifa  (inrhidlng  tlir  rritlre 
umovint   pspended    for   nipala   and    lotlglngl 
while  away  from  homo  In  the  pursuit  of  a 
irndr  or  huiincaa. 

That  langiiane  la  specifically  in  t^.o 
basic  Income  tax  law,  It  provides  that 
the  income  lax  percentages  shall  not 
apply  to  that  part  of  the  expenditures 
by  a  taxpayer  made  In  carrying  on  any 
trade  oi  business,  including  travelUm 
exprnses  meals,  lodging,  and  so  forth, 
while  away  from  home  in  the  pursuit  of 
a  lintlr  ot  business. 

In  spltr  of  that  plain  provision  in  the 
law.  llie  Treasury  Issued  regulatloivs 
which  were  to  the  contrary,  and  said 
that  If  they  were  expenditures  to  come 
to  Washington  to  lee  Members  of  Con- 
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Krc88,  such  expondltui'ps  wprc  not  deduct- 
ible 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that  In  view 
of  these  regulations  havuiK  been  promul- 
Kated  by  the  Treasury,  the  act  of  Con- 
Kresa  was  Ineffective.  In  view  of  the  fact 
U)at  It  did  not  specifically  repeal  them 

Therein,  aa  I  said,  the  Srnntor  from 
Illinois  Is  right;  we  cannot  tell  what  the 
Supreme  Court  will  do, 

The  Supreme  Court  handed  down  two 
decisions  upholding  the  validity  of  the 
reHUlatlons, 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  KERR,    Please  let  me  finish 

In  Cammarano  awalnst  United  States 
and  F,  Straus  and  Sons.  Inc..  aKainst 
United  States,  the  Court  held  that 
although  the  amount*  expended  for  leK- 
Islatlve  matters  were  "ordinary  and  nec- 
essary"—in  fact,  essential  to  the  very 
survival  of  the  taxpayer's  business — 
nevertheless  they  were  not  deductible 
because  the  regulations  barred  the  de- 
duction of  thia  particular  type  of  expense. 

Congress  finally  got  around  to  rec- 
ognizing Ita  duty  of  establishing  the 
rights  of  taxpayers. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  ^ 

Mr.  KERR.    I  yield. 

Mr,  DOUOLAS.  Is  the  Senator  quot- 
ing from 

Mr.  KERR.  I  am  quoting  from  the 
committee  report. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  quot- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  Court  as  handed 
down  by  Justice  Harlan? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  would  not  know. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Or  is  the  Senator 
quoting  the  concurring  opinion  of  Justice 
Douglas? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  am  reading  from  the 
report  of  the  committee  with  reference 
to  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  not 
going  back  to  the  decision  itself? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  am  not  reading  from 
the  language  of  the  decision. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  said 
that  the  Court  had  held  that  those  ex- 
penses were  ordinary  and  necessary.  I 
have  the  decision  before  me.  I  cannot 
find  that  anywhere  in  the  Harlan  opin- 
ion, which  was  joined  in  by  eight  of  the 
nine  members  of  the  Court.  There  is 
language  of  a  similar  nature  in  the  con- 
curring opinion  of  Justice  Douglas.  I 
think  the  Senator  is  quoting  the  ex- 
ception, not  the  rule. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  not  handed  down  the 
decision  holding  that  the  language  of 
the  statute  did  not  mean  what  it  said, 
and  was  adversely  affected  by  regula- 
tions, then  this  amendment  would  not 
be  necessary.  The  reason  why  the  com- 
mittee amendment  is  necessary  is  that 
the  code,  in  1954.  specifically  provided 
that  such  expenses  were  deductible. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  No.  it  did  not.  It 
provided  for  expenses  which  were  ordi- 
nary and  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  a 
busine.-^s. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  liked  what  the  Senator 
said  about  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respf-cting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the   free   exercise  thereof;    or   abridging   the 


frccchnn   of    Kjicprh    "r   o;    '!•.<•    prri>»     ^r   fhn 
right   of   the   people   pouiciii:  ,    ■       <     r;i, 
unci  to  petltliin  (lie  (W  \rriiiii''nl  im  ii  retlii  ■  ■ 
lit  (jrievunreii 

Mr  DOUGLAS  There  waa  no  viola- 
tion of  that  In  the  rummiunno  case. 

Mr  KERR.  I  under.siund  The  Con- 
stitution guarantees  the  ix^i'lo  the  right 
to  petition  the  Government,  provided  It 
Is  at  their  ow  n  expen.se 

Mr  DOUOLAS  Uut  it  does  not  create 
ft  bu.sines.s  Inlere.st  and  piovlde  that  the 
taxpayers  .shall  \m\  52  piieent. 

Mr.  KERR  Oh,  tiir  Senator  kind  of 
tlckU'.s  me  about  that  He  talks  about 
con.sumers  I  urn  u  CDnMiiucr.  A  con- 
.sumer  hR.s  a  iiuht  to  1 1'.:,^  drd  u  ; .ai\  If  he 
comes  here  U)  talk  abuul  1:;^  uude  or 
bu.Hlne.s.s 

Mr,  DOUOLAS      No    he  d()(>s  not. 

Mr,  KERR,  Ye.s,  hv  (Uns,  if  ho  comes 
here  In  connection  with  his  trade  or  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  But  not  In  his  func- 
tion a.s  a  consumer;  not  In  his  function 
as  a  generalized  taxpayer. 

Mr.  KERR  The  big  corporation  can- 
not get  a  deduction  for  Its  expenses  in 
coming  here  &&  a  consumer. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  But  it  can  get  a  de- 
duction for  its  expinses  w hen  It  appears 
here  in  connection  witii  its  direct  finan- 
cial interest  as  a  producer. 

Mr.  KERR  It  can  get  a  deduction  for 
its  expenses  if  it  comes  liere  in  relation 
to  a  legislative  matter  directly  connected 
with  its  business,  and  so  can  a  consumer. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  the  consumer's 
interest  is  not  directly  related. 

Mr.  KERR.  But  every  consumer  has  a 
trade  or  business. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  the  consumption 
function  is  not  included. 

Mr.  KERR.  Well,  that  is  subject  to 
another  tax;  it  has  not  been  overlooked, 
I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  I  am  sure  it  has  not; 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would 
heap  more  onerous  sales  taxes  on  the 
consumers,  too. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  Is  not  correct,  and 
I  defy  the  Senator  to  show  that  I  have 
ever  said  anything  in  that  regard.  I  do 
not  impute  his  motives.  I  simply  say  he 
has  made  an  incorrect  statement,  and  I 
challenge  him  to  document  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  effect  of  what 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  doing  is 
to  make  the  tax  system  of  the  country 
more  regressive. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  is  a  matter  of  opin- 
ion, Mr.  President. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  No,  it  is  a  matter  of 
fact. 

Mr.  KERR  It  is  stated  as  a  fact;  I 
know  some  Senators  think  their  opin- 
ions are  automatically  facts.  But  I  know 
of  no  law  making  it  so,  nor  do  I  know  of 
any  law  making  their  opinions  binding 
on  the  Congress. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  proceeding  in  his  charac- 
teristic fashion. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  is  marvelous.  And 
.so  IS  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  And  I 
am  sure  he  is  enjoying  it  as  much  as  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  never  a  pleasui-e 
to  debate  with  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 


Mr.  KERR.  ThfU  why  wuble  so  much 
time  doing  It? 

Mr.  DOUcn.AS  necau.se  T  think  ,somo 
matters  <>!  principle  are  involved  I  do 
not  take  pi'.iMii''  in  iiusulting  fellow 
Senators 

Mr.  KVMU  'Ihrn  uliv  do  if  Why 
make  the  statement  tluit  the  Senator 
from  Oklalioma  ;,s  m  lavor  of  .sales  taxe.s? 
That  wa.s  nuikii.v  an  attack  by  the  u.-.i? 
of  a  statement  noi  b,i.st>d  on  fad  How- 
ever, I  do  not  legal d  it  a.s  an  lii.sult.  I 
do  not  think  llie  Senator  from  Illinois 
could  Insult  me,  Mr  PnsuUnt  I  lose 
him;  I  respect  him.  I  am  dehnhted  to 
debate  with  him;  1  wouUl  not  be  denied 
that  privilege,  or  have  it  denied  him,  for 
anything  In  the  world— alt  hough  it  is 
a  great  Job  to  tJ7  to  keep  hi.s  mind  on 
his  business  or  to  try   to  keep  hl,s  state- 

ments  In  line  wiih  the  record,  iiui  eviii 
tliat  is  not  a  burden,  I  admit. 

Mr,  President,  this  provision  in  the 
Constitution  is  a  very  valid  one  and  a 
very  Interesting  one. 

The  Senator  from  Illlnol,«;  said  special 
privilege  after  special  privilege  after  spe- 
cial privilege  exert  i)ressuie  and  gel  .'-p<- 
clal  legislation  against  consumers. 

You  know.  Mi-.  President,  all  the  peo- 
ple who  come  here  constitute  all  of  Ainei  - 
lea.  The  people  who  come  here  to  peti- 
tion their  Congre.ss  represent  the  sum 
total  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States;  and  It  Is  our  job  to  represent 
them.  As  was  said  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  every  once  m  a  uhile  they  bring 
us  Information  we  did  not  have.  It 
probably  happens  as  often  to  me  as  it 
does  to  any  other  Senator  I  welcome 
them,  If  they  are  from  Oklahoma:  I  want 
them  to  come  here. 

But  I  sat  here  and  listened  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  talk  about  how  unbearable 
it  was  for  their  constituents  to  come  iiere 
and  press  upon  them  their  matters  of 
interest.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  people  from 
Oklahoma  that  it  is  not  unbearable  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  his  peo- 
ple to  come  here. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  ask  whether 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  speak- 
ing for  the  administration  when  he 
speaks  now? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  am  speaking  for  Kf  rr, 
of  Oklahoma,  and  I  did  not  know  the 
administration  had  authorized  DoucrAs 
to  speak  for  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No,  it  has  not.  But 
the  Treasury  has  announced  that  it  is 
opposed  to  these  provisions;  and  it  is 
extraordinary  to  see  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  sitting  in  the  seat  of  the 
Democratic  leadership  and  opposing 
amendments  which  are  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  administration. 

Mr.  KERR.  And  it  is  amazing  to  me 
to  see  the  Senator  from  Illinois  sitting 
here  and  lobbying  for  the  administration 
and  getting  a  deduction  for  his  expenses. 
I  Laughter.! 

Yet  that  is  done  under  the  law : 

For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
the  place  of  residence  of  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress (including  any  Delegate  and  Resident 
Commissioner)  within  the  State,  congres- 
sional district,  territory,  or  possession  which 
he  represents  in  Congress  shall  be  considered 
his  home,  but  amounts  expended  by  such 
Members  within  each  taxable  year  of  living 
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pxiMnsol  •hall  not  bo  dtduotlble  for  Income 
tnx  purpiMct  In  exccM  of  IS.OOO. 

Why,  Mr  Piesident  eveiv  Membt  r  of 
Conure.s.s  has  a  deiluctilile  aim  o!  up  to 
$3,000  for  UviuK  I'Xpeii'.es  \shile  attend- 
ing to  hl.s  bu.sine.s.s  lu  le,  even  though  hlN 
bu,sin(>.s,s  for  the  nv  meiii  i  lubbNiiu;  for 
the  admini.sti  alion  Yet  lie  vkoulii  deny 
that  ru'.iit  to  his  (■on.siiiuent,'- 

Mr  I'l'c.'^Uleiil  I  \Aish  to  .say  thai  1  um 
glad  to  have  my  eon.^liluenls  come  here 
I  uould  be  worried  if  llu-y  did  not  eome 

Mr  President,  all  in  llie  world  that 
!lii,s  picivi.'.ion  docs  ih  lo  ,say  that  busines.s 
people  oi'  eon,sumei.s  oi'  lalxneis  u! 
Iruekei.s  or  farmer,s  who  come  heie  to 
talk  III  tlieii  Mrmbci.s  o!  C'oni'ie.'vs  al)out 
thi  :i  I'U.Miie.ss  ran  deduct  li  i  mcomi  - 
lax  puipoc.s  then  exiien.se.s  <t  i  'iniUt-: 
heie  and  doMiM  that  Would  Hot  it  l)e 
an  empty  light  t<<  i:uaiantee  them  <he 
right  to  petition  tlieii-  Membeis  of  Con- 
Bi'e.s.s  and  then  .say.  '  You  have  that 
lirht.  but  >(iu  mii.--t  pay  all  tiie  expen.ses 
out  of  your  ou  n  lunds  and  they  will  n  t 
constitute  a  de.:tucti  n" — allliuui  h  the 
Income  tax  ai  pl:es  only  to  tlie  net  in- 
come after  the  deductions  .^pecihiaily 
mentioned  in  the  1954  ciKh  and  the  lel- 
trence  to  that  would  not  be  necessary 
except  for  the  fact  that  the  Supreme 
Court  di.. regarded  it  and  held  that  it  was 
not  effective. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment be  rejected. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr  President.  I  should 
like  to  ask  one  or  two  questions  of  either 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  or  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois.  I  have  listened  to  the 
arguments  made  for  the  amendment, 
and  I  have  listened  to  tlie  arguments 
made  against  it. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  argument  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  that 
these  expenses  arc  like  other  expenses; 
that  ;f  they  are  directly  i  elated  to  or  as- 
sociated with  the  carrying  on  of  the 
trade  or  business,  then,  so  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  argues,  they  should  be 
deductible,  if  they  are  involved  in  pre- 
sentini!  claims  for  legislation, 

Mr   KERR.    Yes 

Mr  COOPER  And  I  also  understand 
that  that  would  apply,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  in  connection  with  the  taxpayer's 
right  to  pi'tition. 

But  I  ask  ab:nit  provision  L  on  page 
39,  to  which  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
referred.  As  I  understand,  there  is  no 
connection  with  the  obtaining  by  the  em- 
ployer or  stockholder  of  information  in 
reference  to  proposed  legislation  of  di- 
rect interest  to  the  taxpayer.  If  this 
section  remains  in.  as  I  see  it.  such  ex- 
penses would  be  deductible  if  they  are 
for  transportation,  for  travel,  or  for  food 
or  for  preparing  Information  or  state- 
ments, or  talks  between  a  taxpayer  and 
the  employers  or  stockholder,  with  re- 
spect to  legislation. 

Mr  KERR.  In  connection  with  his 
own  business. 

Mr  COOPER.    His  own  business? 

Mr.  KERR.     Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  must  say  that  in  this 
case  I  cannot  see  that  the  same  argu- 
ment would  apply  to  this  section:  I  refer 
to  the  argument  supporting  the  deduc- 
tion of  expenses  by  a  taxpayer  who  pre- 
sents his  case  to  this  legislative  body  or 
to  some  other  legislative  body,    I  should 


like  U>  know  the  rationale  In  favor  of  ar- 
Ruiiu;  that  expen.se.s  coveri'd  by  subpara- 
(lap-h  ('  .should  be  deductible  expenses 
Accept mg  the  Senator's  argument  that 
a  taxpayei  should  have  the  right  to  de- 
diic  1  (  \p(  n.ses  for  presentliH.:  h  .s  cast  Ije- 
fore  a  legislative  body,  whether  of  the 
I"'ed(ia.  Government,  a  Slate,  oi  a  loud 
su1k1;\  l,^i^in  ot  TON  t  rnmeiil  -on  what  i  ea- 
sonmg  can  Uie  same  argument  be  ap- 
plied to  a  taxpayer  di.scu.s.smg  legKslation 
With  hl.s  emiiloyeew  or  hlockholders  '  l.s 
not  thai  a  normal  expen.se  of  hl.s  bu.si- 
nes,s  which  ilots  not  bear  dir(>ctly  upon 
hl^  pie,vcnia!u)n  of  the  bu.sim-.s.s'  inter- 
est- whetliei  eoi  ijoiiile  01  individual  to 
a    1(     ..>l,it  1\  e  bod,\  ■■' 

Ml  KllHH  Mr  PreMdent.  l,s  the  Sen- 
aloi  U.I  et  ling  a  question  to  mc? 

Mr  COOPl-.U     Ye.s. 

N!r  KMRH  One  of  the  re-s^unslbllifles 
of  mananemeiil  is  to  operate  lUs  busi- 
nes.s m  such  a  way  as  to  pay  a  return 
to  the  stockhtilders  on  thrir  Investment 
Ceiiainly.  managtment  luis  the  resi)on- 
Kibihty  of  keeping  the  stockholders  and 
the  employees  informed  as  to  legislation 
whi,  h  afTecUs  their  business.  Why  sliouid 
a  busiiu'ss  or  trade  be  denied  the  right 
to  deduct  the  expense  of  informing  Its 
ov  !.(  !  s  of  matters  which  could  adversely 
alTect  It.  when  they  are  charged  witli  the 
respunsibiliiy  of  management''  Other- 
wise, it  occurs  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, they  would  be  derelict  In  their 
duty.  If  an  insurance  policy  is  taken 
out  against  fire  lo.ss,  that  is  a  deductible 
expense.  If  a  lawyer  is  hired  on  a  re- 
tainer basis  to  protect  the  company  and 
to  handle  its  business  in  accordance  w  ith 
the  law  that  is  a  deductible  expense.  If 
a  law  is  proposed  which  would  have  an 
adverse  effect,  the  cost  of  opposing  that 
law  in  Congress  is  deductible.  Should 
not  the  managers  have  a  right  to  deduct 
the  expen."-e  of  informing  the  stockhold- 
ers or  employees  so  they  can  be  pro- 
tected, just  as  they  are  protected  against 
fire,  adverse  lltii^ation,  or  other  matters 
affecting  the  welfare  or  profitability  of 
the  business? 

Mr  COOPER.  If  Congre.ss  wants  to. 
It  can  extend  the  right  to  deduct  expenses 
in  this  or  other  fields,  but  I  think  there 
Is  a  distinction  here. 

Mr  KERR.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
whale  thiat  is  a  separate  Item  from  that 
of  sending  someone  to  Washington,  it 
still  has  to  be  directly  connect-ed  with 
the  trade  or  business:  but  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  would 
strike  both  provisions  out  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  As  has  been  argued, 
and  reported,  this  entire  section  is  bot- 
tomed on  the  idea  that  a  taxpayer — one 
carrying  on  a  trade  or  business — should 
be  able  to  deduct  expenses  for  appearing, 
communicating,  or  preparing  to  present 
his  case  to  legislative  bodies  upon  pend- 
ing or  proposed  legislation.  Tliat  is  the 
essence  of  the  section.  If  it  is  desired 
to  give  the  taxpayer  such  deductions  for 
appearing  before  legislative  bodies,  pre- 
paring testimony,  and  for  necessary  and 
proper  expenses  in  connection  with  pre- 
senting their  petitions — if  one  wants  to 
use  the  constitutional  phrase — to  r  legis- 
lative body,  such  a  purpose  is  under- 
standable. But  the  provision  I  am 
talkine  about  is  something  else.  The 
taxpayer    would    also    be    permitted    to 


deduct  I  xpeiiscs  fo;  comnumicutiona  be- 
twee!',  'he  taximyei  and  hl.s  .stockholders 
01  h..'  (  :up,.!.\  ees — ;Mi\son,s  who  do  not 
hii\!     urisdlction  for  tlir  enactment  of 

le,'  .-.at. on 

1  ii!  ( vaii.iile.  this  would  cover  all  kinds 
o!  r\,)<  ;.'.(VN  !;,:  conununU'atlon!*  between 
peibuufc  unci  to  peisons  wh.o  uie  i^ot 
charged  win.  KKisiation  Admittin«  the 
I'OMOnlnr  ;;p>':,  whirl;  tlie  plea  U>:  t!,0 
entire  set '  "i.  .  ha,s(  d  th.ut  of  tin  p:<  ,^- 
entatltn  (I  a  ;oMtion  to  a  U  ^.'isla'.  .\e 
body — It  doe,--  not  apply  to  cariyitiu  on  a 
kind  of  conipa.n;',  with  stcKkholdet.s  for 
or  against  leKis.aiion  There  is  a  dhstmc- 
tlon  between  thise  two  kiiulN  of  expenNew, 

Mr  KKHK  I  can  und(U>lunri  how  or.e 
vr\i\d  nml  ■  ii  chfTriealUxtlon,  but  the 
nmjoi  a\  oI  the  I-'lluiIU'c  Coiianlttee  fc'.t 
that  this  language  wa.s  con.'-istcin  with 
the  language  of  tie  rntire  prtnisioTv 
'I'Lr  Senator  from  Oklahoma  co!ic\i::rd 
m  that  ferlitig  Tliat  action  ceitainly 
1.'   !  t>t  binding  on  the  Senate 

ri.(  ;-.;oposed  amendment  would  strike 
(t;il  tlie  entire  section.  After  th.ot 
a.T.enriinent  was  di.sposed  of  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  wanted  to  offer  an 
amf>ndmcnt  to  strike  out  tlie  particular 
portion  to  which  he  is  addressii-.g  him- 
self. It  would  be  In  order,  I  would  not 
agree  with  him,  but  It  would  be  In  order. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr,  P,-esldent.  will  the 
Seiuitor  >  leld"' 

Mr  COOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr,  CURTIS  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment  tliat  is  oflered 

Mr  COOPER.  Is  the  Senator  re- 
sponding to  the  question  I  raised? 

Mr.  CURTIS,  Yes,  I  believe  that 
paragraph  'C'  should  be  the  law.  any- 
way, but  I  also  think  It  is  well  to  k^ep 
It  m  ih;r  bill.  Certainly,  it  is  a  duty  of 
management  to  keep  the  stockholders 
and  owners  informed,  if  it  is  a  necessary 
expense  of  doing  business,  and  without 
tin  doing  of  business,  no  employees  could 
be  kept  employed. 

May  I  also  point  out  that  in  lines  6 
and  7  of  page  39  of  the  bill  are  the  words 
■  ordinary  and  necessary,"  This  section 
is  not  an  invitation  to  businessmen  lo 
eume  to  Washington  on  anything  wlach 
miglu  be  interesting  It  has  to  be  an  or- 
duuiiy  and  necessary  expense  The  bus- 
iness must  be  threatened  or  it  must  be 
proposed  that  burdensome  Government 
regulations  are  to  be  put  on  the  busi- 
ness which  might  result  m  loss  of  opera- 
tioixs  or  loss  of  jobs.  To  defend  against 
that  kind  of  legislation,  as  the  Senator 
fron;  Oklahoma  has  pointed  out,  is  just 
the  same  as  defending  the  business 
against  fire  or  any  other  business  hazard. 

Mr  COOPER.  I  understand  and 
agree  with  the  Senator  on  the  para- 
graphs dealing  with  the  presentation  of 
i:)Osition  to  legislative  bodies.  I  un- 
derstand that  legitimate  expenses  are 
incurred  in  presenting  views  on  legisla- 
tion at  Washington,  or  Frankfort.  Ky,. 
or  Omaha,  Nebr.,  on  legislation  which 
may  be  critical  to  the  business.  But  the 
Senate  version  extends  the  House  version 
and  permits  deductions  for  functions 
w hich  the  business  performs  anrway.  and 
which  are  not  communications,  appear- 
ance.^, with  legislative  bodies  or  officials. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  business  would 
perform  it  anyway,  but  there  should  be 
a  deduction  for  it. 
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Mr.  (X)OPER.  With  respect  to  ex- 
penses incurred  in  connection  with  tax- 
payers appearing  before  Congress  or 
other  legislative  bodies,  it  would  be  rea- 
sonably easy  to  ascertain  whether  the 
expenses  were  necessary  for  a  legislative 
purpose,  because  the  legislation  or  pro- 
posed legislation  could  be  identified,  as 
well  as  the  committees  or  members. 
But  I  do  not  know  how  it  could  practi- 
cably be  determined  whether  expenses 
covered  by  subparagraph  (C)  were  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  legislation  which  was 
proposed  or  pending  before  a  legislative 
body. 

My  question  is,  Why  was  It  added? 
What  is  the  rationale? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  stated  my  rea- 
son. 

Mr.  COOPER.  For  the  purpose  of  in- 
forming the  stockholders  or  employees 
about  legislation? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No;  because  It  is  a 
necessity  of  doing  business. 

Let  us  consider  a  hypothetical  case  of 
an  industry  threatened  by  a  trade  agree- 
ment or  a  tariff  change.  If  the  industry 
were  threatened  with  injury,  that  would 
be  a  threat  to  the  employees.  Suppose 
that  this  caused  an  e.xplanation  to  be 
made  to  the  employees,  as  to  what  the 
industry  believed  about  the  situation. 
Suppose  it  caused  a  petition  to  be 
printed,  so  that  employees  might  sign 
their  names.  There  would  be  a  com- 
munication to  them.  I  think  that  would 
be  the  same  necessary  expense  of  doing 
business  as  a  fire  insurance  policy  would 
be. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Perhaps  I  can  be  help- 
ful. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  that,  generally 
speaking,  such  expenses  are  deductible 
expenses  now.  There  is  no  point,  even, 
in  having  the  provision  enacted  for 
those,  since  that  is  already  a  part  of  the 
law  and  is  already  contained  in  the  con- 
cept of  what  is  ordinary  and  necessar>'. 

I  can  visualize  a  situation  which 
might  develop  in  which  a  different  as- 
pect might  arise.  For  example,  let  us 
consider  the  case  mentioned  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska,  in  which  a  mailing 
might  be  made  to  employees  and  to 
stockholders,  calling  their  attention  to 
the  fact  that  a  certain  bill  was  pending  in 
the  Congress  and  that,  if  enacted,  it 
might  cau.se  considerable  hardship  to 
the  company.  Tliat  would  be  all  that 
would  be  said,  and  I  think  that  would 
be  a  deductible  expense  under  the  pres- 
ent law.  That  would  be  a  matter  of  in- 
formation. Usually  that  information 
would  be  contained  in  some  kind  of  a 
weekly  or  monthly  letter  of  information 
to  the  people  involved,  anyway. 

Let  us  assume,  however,  that  coupled 
with  the  information  there  would  be  a 
statement,  "We  urge  upon  you  to  con- 
tact your  Members  of  Congress.  This  is 
the  list  of  the  Members  of  Congress. 
Write  to  them  along  this  line.  Here  is 
a  sample  letter  you  might  use." 

I  would  suggest  that  then  they  would 
be  getting  into  an  area  prohibited  un- 
der present  tax  law.  which  would  be  the 
effort  to  influence  legislation.    It  would 


be  almost  a  direct  invitation  to  people  to 
participate  in  a  mass  movement  to  af- 
fect legislation. 

I  think  this  type  of  activity  probably 
would  not  be  allowable  as  a  deduction 
under  the  present  state  of  the  law,  but 
under  the  proposed  provision  it  would 
be  deductible. 

I  think  each  Senator  must  reach  a 
judgment  as  to  whether  that  latter  type 
of  activity  is  a  kind  of  activity  to  be  en- 
couraged, to  be  put  in  about  the  same 
category  as  the  first  activity.  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Iowa  believes  it  is 
a  good  idea  for  people  to  be  educated  on 
these  things,  and  I  think  it  is  all  right. 
But  there  would  be  a  question,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  law. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  raised  a  question  to  which 
there  has  been  no  answer.  What  the 
proponents  of  the  amendment  argue  is 
that  this  expense  should  be  allowed  as 
a  deduction  as  a  necessary  business  ex- 
pense. The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
raised  the  question  as  to  why  it  would 
be  a  necessary  expense  to  tell  the  stock- 
holders about  proposed  legislation  or  to 
tell  employees  about  proposed  legislation 
unless  there  were  a  desire  for  them  to 
take  some  kind  of  action  to  bring  pres- 
sure on  the  Congress,  on  a  State  legis- 
lative body,  or  on  a  city  council,  or  to 
take  a  particular  action  which  the  busi- 
ness might  wish  them  to  take. 

So  far  as  that  being  a  necessary  busi- 
ness expense  is  concerned,  in  the  sense 
of  reducing  cost  or  of  increasing  income, 
it  is  perfectly  obvious  and  apparent  it 
would  not  be.  I  think  the  question  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  not 
been  an.swered  at  all. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  made  a 
noble  attempt  to  given  an  example,  un- 
der the  Trade  Agreement  Act.  of  a  com- 
pany which  might  be  injured.  In  that 
particular  case,  he  said,  the  employees 
should  be  told  the  situation,  for  they 
might  wish  to  sign  a  petition.  Certainly 
that  would  be  fair,  but  it  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  reducing  cost  or  in- 
creasing income,  unless  there  were  a 
desire  to  bring  pressure  upon  a  legisla- 
tive body. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point,  so  that  I  may 
develop  the  idea  about  increasing  income 
or  reducing  cost?  It  is  not  merely  a 
question  as  to  whether  it  will  increase 
income  or  reduce  cosl.  It  also  involves 
the  question  of  maintaining  income. 
That  would  involve  ordinary  and  neces- 
sary expense.  If  the  business  volume  of 
a  taxpayer  were  threatened  by  proposed 
legislation,  it  would  be  an  ordinary'  and 
necessary  business  expense  to  seek  to 
maintain  volume  by  fighting  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  might  be. 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  very  wisely 
divided  his  question.  He  said  that  ap- 
pearances before  a  leeislative  body  might 
involve  a  necessary  expense,  but  that  the 
cavryme  on  of  a  campaign  among  stock- 
holders would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
The  stockholders  could  do  nothing  about 
that. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve I  still  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  permit,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  wished  to  make  the  point  that  this 
would  be  only  one  step  removed  from 
having  a  lawyer  go  to  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C  .  to  say  something  about  a 
bill  being  considered,  of  importance  to 
a  company.  What  would  be  the  differ- 
ence between  that  case  and  notifying 
the  stockholders,  so  that  they,  in  turn, 
could  write  to  their  representatives  in 
Congress?  It  seems  to  me  the  same  ob- 
jective would  be  involved. 

If  someone  is  opposed  to  sending  a 
lawyer  to  Washington.  DC,  and  allow- 
ing the  taxpayer  to  take  that  expense  as 
a  deduction,  naturally  the  same  person 
would  be  opposed  to  allowing  a  business 
deduction  based  on  stockholders  con- 
tacting Members  of  Congress. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  If 
the  Senator  will  permit.  I  should  be 
glad  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  the  Senator  believes 
In  the  first.  I  think  he  will  believe  In  the 
second. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
an  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart  in  the  chair).  The  amendment 
will  be  stated  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Legisl.mive  Clerk.  Beginning 
on  line  24,  page  34,  it  Is  proposed  to 
strike  out  all  through  line  2  on  page  40. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  this 
puts  the  question  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  COOPER      I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  that  if  employees  were  to 
go  to  the  city  of  Washington.  DC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend. 

The  Chair  is  advised  that  the  proposed 
amendment  does  not  bear  on  the  Doug- 
las amendment. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  remind  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  that  after  the  pending 
amendment  is  voted  upon,  his  amend- 
ment then  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  wrote  the  amend- 
ment hurriedly  in  pencil,  and  I  will  per- 
fect it. 

Mr.  KERR.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  assumes  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  temporarily  is  withholding  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  KERR.  It  could  not  be  before  the 
Senate,  because  it  has  not  been  com- 
pleted. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  amendment  is 
completed  now.    I  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  now  advised  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky is  in  order,  and  the  amendment 
will  be  stated  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Beginning 
on  line  24,  page  39.  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  throush  line  2  on  page  40. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 


The 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER. 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  the  parliamentary 
situation  one  in  which  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
is  to  be  considered  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois? 

The  PRESJDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  it  will  be  regarded 
as  a  perfecting  amendment. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  would  say  to  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  in  that  relationship,  as  I 
understand  the  situation,  the  Senator 
from  lUinois  offered  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  a  very  great  deal  of  language. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  Now  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  offered  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  only  a  limited  part  of  that 
same  language. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  this  is  in  order  as 
a  perfecting  amendment. 

Mr.  KERR.    I  understand. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  status  of  my  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  been  stated.  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  the  amendment  ollred  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  it  would 
leave  in  .section  3,  the  deductions  which 
are  to  be  allowed,  to  include  all  neces- 
sary and  ordinary  expenses  paid  or  in- 
curred in  the  taxable  year  in  direct 
connection  with  appearances  before  com- 
mittees of  Congress  or  lepi.slative  bodies. 
It  woiild  al.so  leave  intact  section  iB'  on 
page  39,  providing  for  communications 
between  the  taxpayer  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  which  he  is  a  member. 

However,  the  effect  would  be  to  strike 
from  the  bill  section  'C'.  beginning  on 
page  39,  which  would  allow  deductions 
"in  direct  connection  with  communica- 
tion of  information  between  the  taxnayer 
and  an  employee  or  stockholder  with  re- 
spect to  lesislatinn  or  prop>osed  legis- 
lation of  direct  interest  to  the  taxpayer." 

This  section  was  added  in  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  I  think  it  would  open 
the  way  to  real  abuse. 

I  was  in  favor  of  allowing  deductions 
for  the  ordinary  expen.ses  of  lobbying. 
But  I  do  think  that  the  proposed  deduc- 
tion which  would  permit  deductions  in 
connection  with  communications  of  in- 
formation between  the  taxpayer  and  his 
employer  or  stockholders  would  open  the 
way  to  the  use  of  the  deduction  for  po- 
litical purposes.  If  such  a  deduction 
were  to  be  allowed,  it  should  be  part  of 
a  general  change  in  the  law.  so  that  in- 
dividual voters  or  individual  citizens 
could  have  the  same  advantages.  I  hope 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  my  amendment  be  perfected  by 
adding  on  line  23  the  word  "or."  I  make 
the  request  because  of  the  reference  to 
"(C)."  The  last  word  in  line  23  would 
be  "or." 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  express  my 
agreement  with  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
I  think  we  are  approaching  or  appar- 
ently getting  into  a  field  which  needs 
some  charting.  The  proposal  is  a  fair 
way  to  begin.  I  am  somewhat  acquaint- 
ed with  the  legal  problems  of  corpora- 
tions. I  think  there  should  be  .some 
analogy  with  the  authority  of  trade 
unions.  If  the  amendment  is  trimmed  in 
the  way  my  colleagues  have  now  de- 
signed it.  it  will  get  started  upon  that 
path  without  going  beyond  it. 

The  reason  is  that  almost  any  general 
piece  of  legislation,  no  matter  how  broad, 
will  affect  a  major  company.  There- 
fore we  would  open  quite  a  door  in  the 
proposal  with  relation  to  stockholders 
and  employees.  It  may  be  justified,  but 
I  think  we  are  well  advised  to  start  m  a 
limited  way  with  what  the  Senators  have 
outlined.  I  support  them  in  their 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sui'licient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  said,  when 
testimony  is  adduced,  on  this  particular 
section,  necessity  for  it  may  be  demon- 
strated. But  the  committee  report  deals 
only  with  the  question  of  taxpayers  ap- 
pearing before  and  communicating  with 
legislative  bodies.  There  has  been  op- 
position even  to  these  deductions.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  have  felt  that 
taxpayers  have  the  right  to  present  their 
cases  before  legislative  bodies.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  particular  provi- 
sion would  add  a  new  element,  which  is 
not  connected  with  the  problem  of  tax- 
payers presenting  their  cases  before  leg- 
islative bodies. 

Taxpayers  would  have  the  right  to 
deduct  for  their  communications  to  em- 
ployees or  stockholders,  upon  matters 
which,  it  seems  to  me.  are  wholly  the 
concern  of  their  business  considered  in 
the  context  of  the  entire  section  which 
is  dealing  with  the  presentation  of  Is- 
sues before  legislative  bodies.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  provision  is  an  exten- 
sion beyond  the  purpose  of  the  entire 
section. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
S:^n:itor  will  state  it. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  or  an  amendment  to  my 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  would  amend  the  language 
of  the  bill  which  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  proposes  to  strike. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr,  KERR.  If  the  Cooper  amendment 
is  agreed  to.  then  the  Senate  will  vote 
on  the  Douglas  amendment,  which 
would  strike  the  remainder  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  section. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  KERR.  It  Is  kind  of  like  cutting 
a  dog's  tail  off  an  inch  at  a  time  so  it 
would  not  hurt  so  badly. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary mquirjv 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  How  is  it  possible  that 
while  one  amendment  to  a  section  of  the 
bill  is  pending,  an  amendment  m  the 
second  degree  to  the  same  section  to 
which  the  pending  amendment  applies. 
mav  be  considered'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  the  amendment  is 
a  perfecting  amendment,  intended  for 
the  purpose  of  perfecting  a  portion  of 
the  bill  proposed  to  be  stricken. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  ThiC 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  regret  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  still  not  clear  on  the 
question.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  the  Cooper  amendment  would 
amend  the  Douglas  motion  in  such  a 
way  that  the  only  portion  that  would 
affect  the  bill  would  be  on  page  39  to 
strike  the  language  starting  on  line  23 
with  the  word  "or"  and  going  over  to 
line  2  on  page  40? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  it  would  not  affect 
the  Douglas  motion.  The  action  in  the 
Cooper  amendment  would  not  affect  the 
motion  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to 
strkc  out  what  may  thereafter  be  left. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentar>' inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DO^'GIAS.  If  the  amendment 
docs  not  affect  my  motion,  how  can  it  be 
a  perfecting  amendment  to  my  motion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that,  in  the  parliamen- 
tary sense,  it  is  not  a  perfecting  of  the 
language  in  the  Senator's  amendment 
at  all. 
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Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  if  the  amendment 
Is  agreed  to,  then  the  bill  would  be  with- 
out section  (C.  The  Douglas  amend- 
ment would  then  strike  out  sections  (A » 
and  tB' ,  because  (C)  would  be  gone.  So 
the  practical  effect  would  oe  the  same, 
it  seems  to  me.  in  any  case. 

If  the  amendment  is  agreed  to,  the 
Douglas  motion  would  run  only  to  i.A) 
and  (B)  because  only  those  two  sections 
would  be  left  in  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  points  out  that  the 
Senate  could  change  any  section  that 
remains  in  the  biU  thereaifter. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Douglas 
motion  now  runs  to  sections  (A),  (B), 
and  ( C ) .  If  the  Cooper  amendment  is 
agreed  to,  no  section  (C)  would  remain. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  would 
have  the  effect  of  striking  out  all  that 
remains  in  the  bill  after  action  on  the 
Cooper  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  to 
simplify  the  question,  I  ask  for  a  division 
of  the  three  elements  in  the  Douglas 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  *he  yeas  and  nays 
having  been  ordered  on  the  Cooper 
amendment,  the  request  for  a  division  on 
the  other  parts,  not  included  in  the 
Cooper  amendment,  is  not  In  order  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Cooper  amend- 
ment were  rejected,  would  not  the  Doug- 
las motion  have  to  be  modified?  Other- 
wi.se.  we  would  have  to  vote  on  part  C  a 
second  time.    Is  that  not  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  would  then  come  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to 
strike  out  all  of  that  section,  whereas 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  to  strike  out  only  one  sec- 
tion 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry*. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Ls  it  not  true  that 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
was  pendin.?.  and  therefore  the  Cooper 
amendment  would  be  in  order  only  as  an 
amendment  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  the  Senator's  state- 
ment is  not  correct.  The  Cooper  amend- 
ment is  a  preferential  one  and  seeks  to 
perf'^ct  the  language  of  the  text  which 
th-;^  DouRlas  motion  would  strike  out. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  regular  order. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  CooPHil. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roil. 

Mr.  METCALF  (when  his  name  was 
caliedJ .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarbor- 
ouGH  1 .  If  he  were  present  and  voting  he 
would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  hberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  nay."  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible], 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakotii  [Mr. 
Burdick],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland  I.  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Ellenderi,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbrightI.  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magntj- 
son].  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MusKiEl,  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SmathersI.  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Smith],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborottgh]  are  ab- 
sent on  ofiBcial  busiiicss. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  J  Mr  Anderson],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  !Mr.  GrtteningI. 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
HicKEY].  and  the  Smator  from  Missouri 
[Mr  Symington]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota i  Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  i  Mr  Ellender],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  fMr.  GruevingI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mag- 
nuson],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Mossl,  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MuskieI,  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chu-setts  [Mr.  Smith]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Sm.athers]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mi.ssouri  [Mr.  Symington]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announced  that 
the  Senators  from  Maryland  [Mr.  But- 
ler and  Mr.  Bh:allI,  tiie  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett!,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Bottum],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart],  the 
Senators  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton  and  Mr.  Murphy),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  GoldwaterI.  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton], the  Senator  frorh  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltonst.all  1 ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Willi \ms1  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart],  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan] 
wctjld  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  40, 
nays  29,  as  follows: 

[No    238  Leg.] 
YEAS — 40 


Douglas 

Engle 

Gore 

Hart 

Hayden 

Hill 

JaclLson 

Javlts 

Keating 

Kefauver 

Long,  Mo. 


AUott 

Boggs 

Bush 

Byrd,  Va, 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Chavez 

Curtia 

Dlrksen 

Ervm 


Long.  Hawaii 

Long,  lA. 

M<;Can.hy 

McGee 

McNamara 

Monroney 

Morse 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pell 

Prouty 


Pro.Knilre 
Randolph 
RusseU 
Scott 
Sparkman 
8  tennis 
Talmadge 
Williams.  N.J. 
Young.  Ohio 


NAY 


29 


Pong 

Hartke 

Hiclienloopo: 

Holland 

H rusk a 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N  C. 

Kerr 

La  use  he 

Mansfield 

NOT   VOTING— 

Pulbrtght 

Gold  water 

Gruenlng 

Hlckpy 

Huiiiphrey 

Jordan, Idaho 

Kuchel 

Magnu.son 

Met  calf 

Morton 

Moss 


McClellan 

Miller 

Mundt 

Pearson 

Robertfion 

Snith,  Maine 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Young,  N  Dak. 

31 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Saltonstall 

Smathers 

Smith.  M.ia."?. 

Symln;;ton 

Wiley 

Wliaams.  Del. 

Yarborough 


Aiken 

Carroll 

Clark 

Bart:ett 

Case 

Cooper 

Evrd.  W.  Va 

Church 

Dodd 

Anderson 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bottum 

Burdick 

Butler 

Capehart 

Cotton 

Eastland 

Ellender 

So  Mr.  Cooper's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  now  recurs  on  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  to 
strike  out  section  3.  as  amended. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  a  number 
of  Senators  have  indicated  that  they 
have  engnsfcments.  I  understand  that 
the  Arkansas  Choir  is  about  to  pre.-^ent 
a  program.  I  wil]  make  an  offer.  If 
Senators  will  give  me  their  attention  for 
5  minutes,  I  will  finish  in  5  minutes. 

I  think  the  philosophical  basis  for 
support  of  or  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment was  amply  delineated  by  comments 
of  the  distineui.'^hed  and  able  .senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr),  who 
said  a  few  moments  ago  that  tlie  people 
who  come  to  Washington  "to  petition 
their  Congress  represent  the  sum  total  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States;  and 
it  is  our  job  to  represent  them."  He 
also  stated  tiiat  "all  tlie  people  who  come 
here  constitute  all  of  America." 

I  fear  there  is  a  tendency  to  feel  that 
this  is  so;  but  I  deny  that  it  is  or  ought 
to  be  a  fact.  True,  we  are  now  tending 
to  become  a  government  by  organiza- 
tion and  for  organization.  This  is  con- 
traiT  to  the  fundamental  concept  of  our 
system  wliich  is  based  upon  individual 
citizensh.ip  and  the  concept  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  represent  the  whole 
people  and  must  give  the  interests  of 
the  whole  people  more  weight  than  is 
given  private  interests,  no  matter  how 
organized. 

The  question  involved  in  this  amend- 
ment is  not  the  constitutional  right  of 
petition.  That  is  not  at  issue  in  the  bill 
at  all.  No  right  is  impinged  by  the 
pending  amendment.  The  right  of  peti- 
tion is  clear;  indeed.  Congress  could  not 
deny  it  if  it  desired  to  do  so.  What  is 
involved?     I  think  there  is  here  a  basic 
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question  of  public  policy  in  the  ends 
which  can  properly  be  promoted  by  tax 
law — the  policy  of  giving  legislative  en- 
dorsement by  way  of  tax  deduction  to 
lobbying  on  a  national  scale;  tax  deduc- 
tion for  lobbying  not  only  with  respect 
to  contact;  with  Members  of  Congress, 
but  appearances  before  congressional 
committee,';.  It  is  activity  at  the  con- 
gressional '.evel  that  ue  hear  most  about. 

But  if  W(?  read  the  bill,  starting  at  the 
bottom  of  the  section,  instead  of  the 
first  sentence  of  the  section,  we  find  that 
a  tax  deduction  is  provided  for  lobbying 
all  the  way  down  to  the  grassrooi,s — 
with  respect  to  legislative  bodies  of  the 
counties:  the  city  council  of  the  smallest 
incorporated  town  in  every  State;  and 
State  legislatures. 

Dues  are  made  tax  deductible.  What 
kind  of  dues?  In  v. hat  amount ''  How 
a.ssessed?  No  definition  is  provided.  I 
believe  the  records  show  that  last  year 
the  American  Medical  A.ssociation  spent 
more  money  for  lobbying  than  any  other 
oi-ganizaticn  in  the  United  States.  Sup- 
pose next  year  the  AMA  spent  twice  that 
much,  or  10  times  that  amount:  and  at 
tlie  end  of  the  year,  each  individual 
member  of  the  AMA  received  a  notice 
saying.  'Your  dues  are  thus  and  .so" — 
perhaps  10  times  or  25  times  what  they 
were  last  year.  No  limits  are  placed  by 
the  bill;  th?re  is  no  definition  in  the  bill. 
The  word  used  is  "dues".  For  what 
i:iurpose?  For  the  purpose  of  buying 
$100-a-platc  dinners?  For  the  purpose 
of  ringing  doorbells  in  an  attempt  to 
manufactu'e  sentiment? 

The  real  question  before  the  Senate  is 
a  simple  one:  Do  we  want  to  preserve 
the  traditional  concept  of  our  democratic 
way  of  life  that  Members  of  Consress 
represent  individual  citizens,  or  do  we 
want  to  give  legislative  endorsement  and 
encouragement  to  government  by  organ- 
ization and  for  organization'?'  The  ques- 
tion is  just  that  simple,  it  seems  to  me. 

Perhaps  ..t  is  old  fashioned,  but  I  prefer 
to  view  my  job  otherwi.se.  I  do  not 
wish  to  se?  the  people  of  the  country- 
misled — as  they  were,  recently,  Into 
thinking  that  a  withholding  procedure 
was  a  new  tax. 

Mr.  President,  sometimes  I  feel  that 
my  heaviest  responsibility  is  to  represent 
those  who  are  least  aware  of  their  need 
for  representation — to  be  of  a.ssistance  to 
the  people  wlio  do  not  belong  to  special - 
Interest  lobbies. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Scnato!"  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  does 
make  a  poi:it;  but  it  has  been  my  experi- 
ence, in  .serving  on  congressional  com- 
mittees, that  they  invite  people  to  come 
to  Washington  and  to  testify  before 
them,  and  not  all  the  witnesses  are  sub- 
penaed.  Many  of  them  arc  invited  to 
come  to  testify,  in  order  to  help  the  com- 
mittee malse  its  record.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor take  the  position  that  they  should 
have  to  pay  their  own  expenses,  out  of 
their  own  pockets,  rather  than  be  able 
to  have  them  handled  as  deductible  ex- 
penses? Such  witnesses  testify  before 
many  committees — in  fact,  before  all 
the  committees.  Including  the  Joint 
Committee   on   Atomic   Energy.    When 


we  invite  them  to  come  before  the  com- 
mittees, as  witnesses,  to  help  the  com- 
mittees, how  would  the  Senator  from 
Tenne.'^.see  have  their  expenses  treated? 

Mr.  GORE.  It  seems  to  me  that  when 
Congress  wishes  to  receive  testimony 
from  an  individual  who  is  knowledge- 
able in  a  given  area.  Congress  should  be 
able  to  provide  reimbursement  of  his  ex- 
ix'n.ses. 

Mr.  PASTORE  But  Congress  does 
not  do  that:  that  is  done  only  when  a 
witness  is  subpenaed.  Only  when  a 
witness  is  subpenaed  are  his  expenses 
paid.  Otherwise,  there  is  absolutely  no 
appropriation  for  any  sucli  purpose. 

Many  witnesses  come  here  and  testify 
before  the  congressional  committees  at 
their  own  expense.  For  instance,  wit- 
nesses testify  for  that  purpose  before  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  says  they  would 
have  to  pay  their  expenses  out  of  their 
own  pockets.  That  makes  no  sense  at 
all. 

Mr.  GORE.  But  there  is  no  reason 
why  there  could  not  be  such  an  appro- 
priation: and  I  thmk  public  policy  might 
well  be  served  by  adopting  sucli  a  policy. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  that  would  have 
to  be  done,  it  seems  to  me.  before  this 
provision  is  di.scardcd;  otiierwi.se  there 
would  be  a  vacuum. 

Mr.  GORE.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
provisions  of  this  .section  of  the  bill  are 
adopted,  it  seems  to  me  the  other  course 
is  foredoomed.  I  think  this  is  quite  an 
unwise  provision.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee are  discussing  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  appearing  and  testifying 
before  a  congressional  committee.  But 
I  say  to  my  friend  from  Rhode  Island 
that  will  be  a  minuscule  part  of  the  ex- 
penses dealt  with  and  encouraged  by 
this  provision.  Senators  should  read  the 
section.  Let  them  find  in  it  some  defini- 
tion of  "dues'"  or  some  definition  of  "ex- 
penditures" or  some  definition  of  "re- 
search." or  some  way,  by  means  of  this 
provision,  whereby  the  Government 
could  deny  a  tax  deduction  for  a  retainer 
fee  paid  to  the  leading  politician  in  everj' 
congressional  district  or  in  every  county 
in  the  country,  or  to  lawyers  or  public- 
relations  experts.  This  provision  gives 
legislative  sanction  to  nationwide  lobby- 
ing organizations,  operating  from  the 
level  of  city  coimcils  and  the  magistrates' 
courts  in  the  comities  to  the  State  legis- 
latures and  to  the  Congress.  This  pro- 
vision is  more  serious  than  some  seem  to 
think.  I  feel  that  its  adoption  would 
be  a  grave  mistake. 

Mr  President,  I  promised  to  be  brief; 
and  I  now  take  my  seat. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.   Madam  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair  >.  The  Senator 
f  1  oin  Florida   is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President.  I 
strongly  support  the  provision  of  the 
committee  bill  which  is  being  attacked  by 
means  of  this  amendment;  and  I  oppose 
the  amendment. 

Everyone  knows  that  when  a  business, 
large  or  small,  a  corporation  or  an  in- 
dividual, is  being  sued  in  court  and  is  be- 
ing threatened,  either  in  its  entirety  or 
in  regard  to  any  part — large  or  small — of 


its  equities,  it  has  a  right  to  employ  law- 
yers or  economists  or  specialists  or  other 
professional  men  in  various  fields,  and 
the  expenses  in  connection  with  employ- 
ing them  are  deductible  as  business  ex- 
penses. Everyone  knows  that,  and  it  is 
taken  for  granted. 

Madam  President,  the  greatest  Chief 
Justice  our  country  ever  had  made  one 
statement  for  which  he  will  always  be 
remembered — namely,  that  the  power  tc 
tax  is  the  power  to  destroy. 

When  taxation  is  proposed  or  threat- 
ened against  a  business,  and  when  the 
business  believes  the  tax  will  be  destruc- 
tive in  whole  or  in  part  of  its  property 
rights,  why  is  it  any  less  a  biL-^iness  ex- 
pense for  that  business  to  employ  some- 
one who  can  properly  defend  it.  and,  in 
that  connection,  send  to  Washington 
someone — whether  a  lawyer  or  an  econ- 
omist or  an  engineer  or  some  other  ex- 
pert— and  have  the  knowledge  that  that 
expert  will  do  his  best  to  represent  the 
business,  and  have  the  knowledge  that 
the  expense  of  employing  that  expert 
will  be  deductible  as  a  business  expense? 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  so  reasonable 
and  is  such  a  commonsense  proposal 
that  no  one  could  for  a  moment  deny  it. 

Shall  ■we  say  that  anyone  who  is  en- 
gaged in  business  or  who  has  a  business, 
large  or  small,  does  not  have  the  right  to 
defend  himself  when  he  is  confronted 
with  a  legislative  proposal  which  he  re- 
gards as  injurious  or  destructive  of  his 
business,  and  does  not  have  the  right  to 
regard  the  expenses  of  his  defense  as  ex- 
penses which  he  should  be  allowed  to  de- 
duct from  his  income  tax  statement?  It 
seems  to  me  that  such  a  provision  is  just 
full  of  commonsense  and  reason  and 
equity,  and  of  course  I  support  it. 

The  only  other  provision  left  in  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill  against  which 
the  amendment  is  directed  is  the  similar 
provision  allowing  such  a  business  to  de- 
duct as  a  business  expense  its  payment  to 
an  association  or  organization  of  'which 
it  is  a  part^ — an  organization  which  is 
conducting  the  defense  or  is  engaging 
in  the  representation  of  a  group  of  busi- 
nesses— for  example,  a  railroad  which 
pays  dues  to  the  National  Association  of 
Railroads  for  assembling  the  facts  which 
relate  to  the  entire  industry  may  deduct 
such  dues,  and  similar  cases  will  occur 
to  all  Senators.  That  is  all  that  is  left  in 
this  provision  of  the  bill. 

The  only  provision  which  might  have 
been  subjected  to  rea.sonable  question 
was  the  one  which  was  attacked  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  In  its  wisdom, 
the  Senate  has  deleted  that  provision.  I 
did  not  agree  with  that  act  of  deletion, 
but  I  do  agree  that  that  provision  was 
more  subject  to  question  than  the  two 
portions  which  are  left. 

But  the  provision  now  under  con- 
sideration simply  cannot  be  questioned — 
the  p:-ovision  that  any  businessman  shall 
have  a  right  to  proceed  to  his  own  de- 
fense and,  in  that  connection,  to  em- 
ploy those  he  may  need  to  represent  and 
defend  him — whether  it  be  a  lawyer  or 
an  economist  or  an  engineer,  or  whoever, 
in  his  opinion,  will  properly  represent  his 
particular  business  and  regard  such 
employment  as  a  btisiness  expense.  I 
think    the    committee    provision    should 
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be  defended,  and  that  the  amendment 
should  be  rejected, 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  all  of 
us  know  that  the  Government  Is  collect- 
IHK  taxes  of  nearly  $100  billion  a  year 
from  the  American  people  and  from 
American  businesse.s,  both  larwc  and 
small,  reKardless  of  the  size  of  their 
nnancial  activities  or  interests.  Sucn 
taxes  are  collected  from  corporations, 
maivv  of  them  regulated  and  controlled, 
and  all  of  them  havinK  to  do  with  the 
life,  the  health,  the  vlKor,  and  the  vitality 
of  American  business. 

To  say  that  the  expen,HON  should  not  be 
deductible  when  a  taxpayer  or  citizen 
comes  to  Washlnuton  in  connection  with 
a  matter  directly  related  to  his  business 
Is  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  Just 
now  said,  like  siiyinu  to  that  taxpayer 
that  If  he  has  a  matter  wiUch  is  m  court, 
he  can  employ  a  lawyer  to  help  defend 
him,  but  he  cannot  deduct  the  exprnse 
of  employlnK  the  lawyer— or  that  if  a 
taxpayer  or  a  businessman  has  a  mat- 
ter before  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion or  the  Federal  Powor  Comnil.ssion  or 
the  Interstatt'  Commerce  Commissiotv  he 
can  defend  himself,  but  cai)noi  deduct 
that  expense  as  a  business  expenstv 

I  cannot  Imauine  the  concept  of  those 
who  would  say  thai  expenses  directly 
connected  with  the  trade  or  business  of 
a  taxpayer  should  not  be  deductible -- 
when  the  taxpayer  travels  to  Washlnt-'. - 
ton  and  testifies  before  a  con>jresslonal 
committee,  when  the  Conuress  Is  In  the 
process  of  increaslnu  taxes,  which  now 
total  nearly  $100  billion  a  year,  or  is  in 
the  process  of  expandlnu  the  restrictlon.s 
or  controls,  which  already  are  most 
burdensome 

So  I  join  the  Senator  from  Florida 
in  urifum  that  the  amendment  be 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  a«reeinK  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  i  Mr.  Dovcl.as  ! 
to  strike  out  section  3  on  page  38.  line  17 
through  line  2  paac  40,  as  amended  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper   . 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HART  i  when  hi.s  name  was 
called'.  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr 
Bible!.  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  lib- 
erty to  vote,  I  would  vote  yea."  I  there- 
fore withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  IMr.  Bible  1,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  iMr.  BurdickI. 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  iMr.  East- 
l.and!,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr. 
EllenderI.  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
IMr  FtlbrightI,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Humphrey!,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  IMr.  MagnusonI.  the 
Senator  from  Montana  i  Mr.  Mansfield  1 , 
the  Senator  from  Utah  iMr.  Mossl,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  IMr.  Smath- 
ERsl.  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
IMr.  Smith  1.  the  Senator  from  Alabama 


IMr.  SparkmanI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  IMr,  YARBOROucnJ  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  iMr  AndimokI.  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr  OrueningI. 
the  Setiator  from  WyoniiiiK  IMr,  HicK- 
EY  1,  and  the  Senator  ivum  Missouri  IMr, 
Symington  1  are  necessurily  absent. 

I  further  uimounce  that,  If  present  and 
votine,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  IMr. 
Eastlxnd!,  the  Senntci  trnm  Louisiana 
!  Mr.  lir.i.ENDEH  I ,  tlie  .Sriuiic;  fiom  Mon- 
itina  Mr  MANsriKi.i>'  arui  M-.r  Senator 
from  Mi.sNouii  Mr  Sv.min(ito.n  I  would 
eiich  vole    na\ 

I  further  aMiinuiUM'  tiiai,  If  present 
and  volinu,  the  .Senalu;   fintn  T<  v. is  IMr. 

YAHBOHiifdll     would  Vu'i'      ^  I  ,i 

On  fills  vote,  the  Ser.aiiir  from  Alas- 
ka    !Ml'     GrUENINcJ     1,s    pa,l.'<!    vi;Ml    the 

Senat  )r  from  Kloruia  Mi  .sm  vnii' '  s  I. 
If  present  and  votinw.  tli'-  Srnatn:  ;;,iin 
Alaska  \\ould  vote  Ma  '  ai.d  tl.r  .S^ua- 
tor  from  Kloruia  would  %<'*•    \.\\\ 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  D.ikota  '  .m- 
nouiiee  that  tlie  Senators  I  mm  M.i:  ••  '..md 
Mr  liUTLEii  and  Mr  Hkmi  \l\>-  .s.;,iv- 
tor  from  Utah  Mr  Bknsktt  tt,'  .^' :.ii- 
tor  from  South  Dakota  Mr  lit  :;;  m|, 
tile  Senator  from  Iiiduma  Mi  C\pe- 
HAHT'  the  Senatcirs  from  N'"v  Ha:!:p- 
shiie  !Mr  Cotton  and  Mi  Mrii'Mvl. 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  Oold- 
wateM,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  IMr, 
Jordan  I,  the  Senator  tiom  California 
Mr  KrcHEiJ,  the  Scr.a'.n-.  !;om  Ken- 
tucky Mr.  Morton'  Ww  sci.iitor  from 
Massachusetts  iMr  Saltonstall  1,  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  IMr.  Wil- 
li a. vis  1  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Dirk- 
sen  1,  the  Seiiator  from  Iowa  IMr, 
Hic-ki:nlooi'Er  1.  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr  Wiley  I  are  detained  on 
offlcial  busincs.> 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  IMr  Beall!,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  :  Mr  Bennett  I.  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  BottitmI. 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Cape- 
hart],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr. 
DiRKSENl.  the  Senator  from  Idaho  IMr. 
Jordan],  the  Senator  from  California 
Mr.  KucHEL  I ,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky !Mr.  Morton  i,  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Saltonstall] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  13, 
nays  51.  as  follows: 

(No    239  Leg.) 
YEAS— 13 


NOT  VOTINO— .36 


Bartlett 

Gore 

Pell 

Carroll 

Kefauver 

Proxmlre 

Church 

MrNamara 

Young,  Ohio 

Clark 

Morse 

Douglas 

Neuberger 
NAYS— 51 

Aiken 

Hayden 

MetcaU 

AUott 

HUl 

Miller 

Boggs 

Holland 

Monroney 

BU:^h 

Hruska 

Mundt 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Jick.son 

Pas  to  re 

Byrd,  W.  Va, 

Javits 

Pearson 

Cannon 

John.ston 

Prouty 

Carlson 

Jordan, N  C 

Randolph 

Case 

Keating 

Robertson 

Chavez 

Kerr 

Scott 

Coop>er 

La use he 

Smith,  Maine 

Curtis 

Long.  Mo, 

Stennls 

Dodd 

Long,  Hawaii 

Talmadge 

Engle 

Long,  La. 

Thxirmond 

Ervin 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Fong 

McClellan 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hartke 

Mr  Gee 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Anderson 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bottum 

Burdlc'k 

Buller 

CKpehftrt 

Cotton 

DtrkKcn 

BiiMtlnnd 

EUender 


FulbriBhl 
Ooldwator 
OruenlnK 
Hart 

Hickenlooper 

HUkcy 
Huinphrry 


Mukb 

Murphy 

Muskie 

Hu,-hi'n 

.s.iil  (jud!  all 
biuiilhfl  -i 
HinMli,  MaH^ 


Jurctiin,  Idaho  Hparkn.ui 

Kuchel  .s\m, !.,!<, 11 

MaRtiu-ton  w  ,•  V 

Miil.n;;r;.l  \V  :.,,,.;;,>,    I).  1 

M.!'.:i  V,.' "loi.    1^:!, 


So  Mr.  DoVi.i  \s  nuition  lo  siiike  oyl 
section    :i    '.^  a.'-    l  <■  :c(ted 

Mr,  Kl'HK     Madam  President  I  move 

that  till'  Voir  wlieieby  Ihe  motion  wa.s 
rejected   i.r   irconsidiued 

Mr.  cfiriKs  Madam  Piesidtnt  I 
move   lo  ..i\    ili.ii   motion  on   the   luble 

The     PKI.SIDINO     Ol-I''I("MH  Ihe 

question  i.^  on  .1  'leeiiu:  to  liie  motion  lu 
lay  on  Ui<  '.\u:c  Uie  motion  to  leeon- 
sldcr. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  tJic  table  was 
a u reed  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS  Madiim  Pic-ideiit  I  do 
not  wl.sh  to  cull  up  an  amcndmeni.  but 
I  wish  to  discuss  an  amendment 

It  is  my  under. standln>,'  'hat,  ptuhnps 
tomorrow,  the  d.  .twu  ui^lied  .Sen.itoi 
from  Illinois  will  otTer  his  amendment 
Identified  as  H  2:\  (iJ  K  eommonly  ir. 
ferrcd  to  u.s  ]l  H  10  The  amendment 
relates  to  pavmeni.s  into  ictiiemeiit 
funds,  before  ta.\e,s,  fur  tlie  .s(  if-em- 
ployed  and  for  unlncorpoiated  busi- 
nesses. 

The  Senator  liom  Nebia.sk. i  lia.^  an 
amendment  '•8-30-62—1."  uiiieli  i.v  in- 
tended to  be  an  amendmetU  to  the  Diik- 
sen  amendment,  I  wish  to  ex|)!ain  tliat 
amendment  at  this  time,  briefly 

Under  existUiK  law  coiporation.s  can 
set  up  pension  plans  coveiiiiK  both 
their  employees  and  their  officers.  P.iy- 
ments  into  the  pension  funds  are  made 
before  taxes.  The  pension  funds  them- 
selves are  tax  free.  The  income  which 
comes  to  the  pension  funds  is  not  sub- 
ject to  tax. 

That  is  the  reason  why  there  will  be 
proposed  the  Dirksen  amendment, 
known  as  H.R.  10.  An  individaul  doc- 
tor, lawyer,  operator  of  a  farm,  or 
operator  of  a  grocery  store  which  is  un- 
incorporated, when  he  saves  for  his  re- 
tirement, must  do  so  from  income  upon 
which  he  has  paid  the  tax.  Then,  if  the 
income  is  put  into  a  fund  and  it  earns 
interest  or  dividends  or  otiier  income, 
that  also  is  subject  to  tax  annually. 

Corporate  entities  are  able  to  provide 
pension  funds  or  retirement  funds  be- 
fore taxes,  and  those  funds  can  grow 
without  payment  of  taxes,  while  the  in- 
dividual citizen  must  save  for  his  retire- 
ment after  taxes,  and  the  income  he 
may  receive  is  taxed  annually. 

H.R.  10  would  provide  that  the  indi- 
vidual, by  meeting  substantially  the  same 
requirements  met  by  a  corporation,  could 
save  for  his  retirement  before  taxes. 
This  would  mean  that  the  individual 
lawyer,  in  order  to  qualify  for  a  pension 
plan,  would  also  provide  for  his  em- 
ployees, other  lawyers  working  for  the 
firm,  the  stenographers,  and  so  on  The 
doctor,  the  grocer,  the  farmer,  or  some- 
one else,  would  have  lo  do  the  same 
thing.  This  would  tend  to  equalize  the 
opportunity  for  the  citizens  to  save  for 
their  own  retirement  before  taxes. 
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However,  if  H.R.  10  should  be  pas.sed, 
there  still  would  be  many  individuals 
vho  would  be  employed  for  a  concern 
which  would  not  and  i>erhaps  could  not 
get  up  a  pension  plan.  There  would  be 
Individual  businessmen  and  individual 
f.iimers  who,  because  of  advanced  years 
(  ;  because  of  limited  income  of  their  bus- 
iiicsses.  could  not  set  up  a  jilan  and  take 
luhanlaBe  cf  ll.H    10 

My  amendment  to  H  U  10  wouUl  pro- 
vide that  any  individual,  in  any  calen- 
dar year  in  a  huh  he  was  not  covered  by 
either  a  corixnate  plan  01  u  plan  under 
II  !<  lU  CO  lid  Iniy  u  special  Issue  of 
( iovernmeti'  IxmcU  m  an  iimount  not  to 
(  \eeed  $300  n  yeui ,  and  that  la-  eould 
buy  such  bonds  Ix-foie  taxes  Tho***' 
bonds  could  be  cashed  v.]\vn  the  person 
reached  (14'..  years  of  at;e,  oi  was  older 
When  the  ndiMduiil  cashed  them,  he 
vould  pay  liixea  on  the  entire  umouni. 
both  the  piiicipal  and  the  int«'rest 

The  amerdmeiil  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  t-o  H  H  10  would  equall/.e  the 
opiiortunity  for  our  people  to  provide  for 
their  pensioi.i.  It  would  place  Oovern- 
mcnt  bonds  in  the  hands  of  individuals, 
as  ciinlrajsl<d  to  banks  and  other  in- 
stitutions. It  would  provide  loiiK-lerm 
financing  for  0<n'ernment  bonds  It 
would  promot<>  thrift  It  would  make  u 
j'o.s.sible  for  llie  people  who  are  not  no 
i  I!  tunate  as  to  b<'  able  to  work  for  a  con- 
(■<rn  which  I  as  a  retirement  plan,  to  save 
u  small  amount  and  to  do  .-.o  before  taxes 

As  a  matter  of  simple  equality,  these 
people  should  have  that  opportunity. 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  why 
the  amount  sliould  be  held  down  to  $300 
a  year,  or  $2.5  a  month  The  pccn'le 
aix)ut  whom  I  am  talkinp  perhaps  can- 
not have  a  preat  deal  more  than  that. 
That  IS  a  reiLson.  When  they  get  greater 
allowances,  they  must  set  up  plans  for 
their  employees.  These  people  would 
have  to  me'?t  other  requirements.  The 
modest  proMsion  would  cover  people  who 
could  not  meet  other  requirements. 

It  IS  my  expectation  that  tomorrow, 
or  wheneve;'  the  Dlrk.sen  amendment  is 
offered,  I  .«hall  offer  this  amendment, 
which  would  permit  the  people  with 
modest  incomes  to  save  some  money  for 
old  age  and  to  do  so  before  taxes,  exactly 
as  the  corporate  officers  and  corporate 
employees  row  do,  and  as  it  is  proposed 
that  our  more  successful  farmers,  busi- 
nessmen, ard  professional  men  could  do 
if  H  R.  10  snould  pa.ss. 

Madam  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Madam  President, 
I  offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRliSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  tie  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  98. 
in  line  14,  it  is  propo.sed  to  strike  out 
the  period  ;md  to  insert  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "and  without  any  deduc- 
tion for  div.dends  to  policyholders  pro- 
vided by  sectioi>832iC'  ill''. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Madam  President, 
the  amendment  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
correcting  iimendment.  It  was  made 
necessary  tecause,  subsequent  to  the 
adoption  of  a  committee  amendment  in 
the  Finance  Committee,  another  amend- 
ment was  adopted,  and  the  language  of 
the  bill  as  it  now  stands  would  have  the 


effect  of   giving  an  unintended   benefit 
to  certain  insurance  companies. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  also  sub- 
mitted a  series  of  amendments,  one  of 
which  is  the  amendment  that  has  beer, 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Minnes(,tu 
Tlierefore  I  request  Us  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  lo  tlie  amend- 
ment   of    the   Senator   fiom    Minne.vota 

The   ainendiiient  was  agreed  to. 


T1IA1.IDOMIDF  AND  THE  FOOD  AND 
DHL'Cl  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr  DOUCJI.AH  Madam  PieMdent  I 
avk  i.nanlmous  eon.sent  that  two  \eiy 
able  articles  \^liUh  appenr  in  the  current 
l.s.sue  of  the  Saturday  Review,  luunely,  an 
aiticle  by  Mr  John  Lear  entitled  "Tlu 
riiflaishe<l  Story  of  Thalidomide."  and 
uiiother  article  tracing  the  history  of  the 
work  of  Dr  F'rances  Oldham  Kelsry  and 
Dr  liaibaia  Moulton,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rieor<n, 
u.s  lullows : 

I'liK  Lnhnishhu  .»^roRY  (i»  'I  iiA!  nxiMUir 

Two  ypnm  nnd  thrrr  inm-.thx  uu"  in  '.hp 
3d  d«y  or  .June  liHlO  Mr  Oeornr  I*  Ijir- 
rlck,  VS.  C'uniinlMil'inrr  uf  FihkI  i\n(l  Diuk" 
the  mnn  rpfponmblr  I'T  polu-lniz  ubunpn  in 
tlip  niafkrtinn  of  driiuii  In  thl.t  coiiiHiy  i.p- 
}>i'iirr(l  n.n  i\  witnpsn  brfore  thr  .scniit*-  s.jii- 
i  .iinininfr  on  Antltrnul  nnd  Moi^npoly  \u 
NViinhln|;t(iii  I)  ('  Hr  wii«  thrre  prltnnnlv  t  > 
I  xjiliiln  h  'W  It  V,  an  Ihul  hU  j)roJrh»;(  i.a'.  ri'.;!i- 
i.riliniilc  and  prrsonnl  friend,  Henry  Welrh 
rii  D  .  then  Chief  of  the  Antlblotlc.'«"DlvUlon 
of  the  Pood  nnd  Drug  Admlnl.'«trntUin,  had 
ru.tnagpd  lo  obtain  nnd  keep  oftlrlnl  sanrtlon 
I  -r  an  arrangement  under  which  Dr  Welch 
(■  i;iec*ctl  more  than  a  quarter  uf  a  nUlhon 
dollars  l',i  private  fees  as  editor  if  antibiotics 
prtimotlon  Journals  at  the  same  time  he  was 
being  prild  a  Government  salary  for  Judging 
the  worth  of  antibiotics  to  physicians  and 
their  patients  Mr  Larrlck  explained  that 
he  had  trusted  his  Antibiotics  Division  Chief 
completely,  ijence  had  no  cause  to  usk  for 
fipures  whe.n  Dr  Welch  assured  him  that 
"V.ly  a  few  .sn-iall  honi>rarla  were  involved  In 
Eir.iightforwuTd  ediuirial  work  free  of  ethical 
conflict 

A  woma!^  physician  recently  resigned  from 
the  FDA  st-nfT — Dr  Barbara  Movilton  daugh- 
ter of  a  family  long  distinguished  in  Amer- 
ican science-  h.id  testified  ervrllcr  thnt  ques- 
ts inable  rclatu.nships  like  the  one  existing 
between  Dr  Welch  and  the  drugmakers  v.cTe 
constantly  invited  through  repeated  vL^lting 
nnd  telephoning  of  FDA  officers  by  drug  com- 
pany agents.  But  Commissioner  L.irrlck  rl"- 
niecl  "categorically  •  *  •  all  *  •  •  sugges- 
tions p.nd  accusations  •  •  •  that  the  review 
r.f  new  dr\!g  applications  •  •  •  may  in  some 
instances   •    •    •   have  been  superficial  " 

■you  win  recn'.l  •  •  •  the  tragedy  that  led 
to  the  enactment  [in  1938]  of  the  new  drug 
section  of  the  present  law."  he  testified  "In 
1937  a  drug  manufacturer,  believing  that  a 
liquid  solution  of  sulfanilamide  would  be 
more  acceptable  to  the  patient  than  a  tablet, 
used  [as  a  solvent)  an  industrial  chemical 
that  had  heretofore  been  widely  employed 
as  an  antifreeze  Animal  testing  would  have 
exposed  the  d.iUger  from  this  poisonous 
elixir.  But  the  manufacturer  did  not  test 
his  liquid.  His  mixture  of  sulfanilamide 
killed  over  100  people  before  we  could  re- 
move stocks  from  the  market 

"For  the  past  22  \-ears  •  *  •  we  have  not 
had  a  repetition  of  the  type  of  disaster  that 
brought  the  new  drug  section  into  the  law 
and  will  nut  under  the  present  procedures." 


Let  i;,"i  .«iei  them,  ahlde  for  considerntlon 
Liter   ai.d  ji'-oceed  with,  recollection  of  event* 

ii.>  '.  '..'■\  .1  iurrcd  in  1060. 

'.!.(•  .siimtors  accepted  CommlMloner 
I::;. ,^^  :i.sj, urances  and  puhwcj  over  Bug- 
^'^^;.  ;.,s  ti:i.t  he  be  reque»ted  to  retire  fiom 
ill!  post  of  ;,'.'  L.  ri'> 

On  that  s.oni  iL.v  L.wrvcr  CommlMlontr 
Lnrrlck'i  of?;  ..i.  h,;peMoi  the  ihcn  US.  Bee- 
retftry  of  Hi.  m,  Edumiion.  ar.d  Welfare. 
Hon  Aiti.u!  .'•  [■■.(  mmlng  duecied  that  two 
i:.\-vn'.',\!ir.'.  :.h  i.c  (Opened  mU)  KDA'n  iiffnlr* 
('M-  ;  'i.ihr  f'.,, I ;.(■,'  \vuu;d  bt  ulrntific  unci 
VI  ,1,(1  i>c  1... 11. 1(1  (lUi  ii\  It  i.ppi  lul  ji,,i,i-  ; 
II. I-  N.'.  :,,!,  A  ,,.irn.'>  i.f  ."■■i  if : ,(  rr  "';,i 
^'  '  '•('.  ;i.(j,..i\  '.'  ,,..(!  be  i.tllli ; ! , ,»  1  r ..  I .  \  r  ■  . 
V,  'u.il  111-  ,ii.r, ;  (.•  1 .1(1  ', '  ,,  !.,i.K  Ii  l.r  Li. !',('(: 
Mr,  Chi.r.rti  Krl.il  ...  Ill  (i.ir  tili.r  !Lr  ,N.,- 
1l"n«l  A>.\iii-ti,\  ;.:,«,  1  r,  i  ,ii,]i,r  I  .i|r(i  t'.ul 
t!.i-  III  .H'  .,iw  lir  (  !l.l:,^•l•(l  ;,  ic(ii,,r«  uew 
(  loKR  ;■  Lr  ]••.'  \rii  rIT<('.\f  in.  ur.;  iit  aafe 
Lr;  M-  >•!'.•, ^•  'i.ti  M,t  n...:k(it  ;i,(-  Kendoll 
t"  :]'  ,;!K''l  ""1  nu  c'lirr  u(l\.(r*  that 
L.,'ri,  ,,■,,;.  ,1.  Lrt^rrii  FDA  (.!Tl(r!f-  i>nel 
(Ir  uiirn  iRf't  I'  iiHriitu  Lo  cl,iiC('VUiii;''(L  (O.d  In 
.LiiiuuM  ii'C;  L  .inn.SuMi  nrr  Luriuk  ^  drjinty. 
.1  liii  l.irM'y  (  .n  iLiili'd  a  incnii  'o  iLr  TDA 
Mutt  tiilini;  Li  :  brdlrnce  tn  tLr  Kcnclall 
llljvincilon  WL\  tiir  n.cinii  \^i.^  l  (^  ( ■^^ary 
to  tSOrOlie  i>    fji.i.t    w  L  '^r   prr^r!,(r   t  ._  mml»' 

•loaar  LarruK  K-ru.-.i'd  t>    numii  v^io^  not  ex- 
plained. 

One  year  and  »lx  nioi.-:,.-  L.ter  on  July  IS, 
1063 — tLr  \\  oiiinh't  n  p  Ht  jiubiiahed  word 
that  a  L>>uoiic  drug  (ulled  thalidomide 
(tha-lUl'-o-mlde)— lmp;ic«tpd  in  the  birth 
during  1901  of  thouannd*  of  armlea,  leg- 
:>  ^.^,  earleae  and  otherwue  malformed  bablei 
(Bume  mere  coooon*  of  fic'^ii  w:tL  hrndi  at« 
lached'  to  women  In  n.ui.y  l  inun  eoun* 
irlee  who  look  the  drug  .r.  noly  p;r>;;.!.:.  y  — 
hivd  been  held  off  the  An.crL.o.  n.uikrt  by 
a  atuliborn  woman  (Lh  tc.r  Li  FDA,  Dr, 
Franceu  Oldham  Kelscy  LrrwL'  nu  ther  of 
two.  Tlie  writer  of  IL,  Tost  l.^w^  report. 
Mr.  Morton  Mints,  aald  Dr  Kclsey  had  ac- 
complished her  purpose  only  after  montha 
of  resistance  to  a  steady  .•^trenm  c  r  ti'.rpL  me 
calls,  letters,  personal  visits  and  appcaif  .  ver 
her  heiul  to  her  FDA  superiors  by  representa- 
tives of  the  William  S  MerrcllCompMiy  of 
Cincinnati,  which  wanted  to  sell  the  drug  In 
this  ccuntry. 

US  Senator  Esxrs  Kkfaiver  of  Tennes- 
see. b<:fore  whose  subcommif.ee  Commis- 
sioner Larrlck  in  1960  had  denied  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  tactics  by  drugmakers.  im- 
mediately proposed  to  Presider.t  Kennedy 
that  D  Kelsey  be  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Federal  Civilian  Service  Medal  for  standing 
off  the   promoters  of   thalidomide 

The  MerreL  C'-  reacted  by  pubhsLir.g  a 
.'■•aten-."nt  n.iMnu.'inp  and  Jusiifylng  ihe  de- 
mands it  liad  made  on  Dr  Kelsey  n  nme  and 
p.aien>  e  Senator  KrF.M-vrR  replied  by  read- 
ing n  to  tlie  CuNCRE-ssioNAL  Record  on 
Augur  8  :f>62  H  play-by-play  account  of 
Dr  Kciscys  experience  see  chronology  be- 
low ,  Taken  from,  a  memo  in  FDA's  files, 
this  d  >cument  listed  60-odd  di.Tereut  ap- 
jiroathes  Including  a  question  of  libel  and 
an  op'^n  hint  that  Commissioner  Larrlck 
LimseL'  wnuld  be  enlisted  by  the  drug  house 
to  neutralize  Dr.  KeLsey  if  she  continued  to 
refuse  a  permit. 

What  medical  miracle  did  thalidomide's 
maker  claim   deserved   such    urgency? 

Thalidomide    would    help   people    to   sleep. 

Very  well.  The  drug  house  salesman  lost 
their  sense  of  perspective  on  thalidomide. 
Such  things  happen  to  all  of  us  from  tlm.e 
1  .  tinii  Why  emphasize  this  instance?  Dr. 
Kelsey  had  some  trouble  keeping  th^^lido- 
niide  oT  the  American  m.arket.  But  she  did 
keep  :•  "  That's  history.  Can't  we  treat 
It  at  L.  t  _.ry? 

Even  after  some  matters  lia-.  c  pressed  Into 
history     they    ought    not    to    be    forgotten 
But  do<*s  thalidomide  yet  belong  to  history' 

The  Counci'.  on  Drugs  of  the  American 
Medical    Association     has    issued    a    pub.ic 
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Btatement  saying  ihat  although  thalidomide 
has  never  been  sold  commercially  In  this 
country,  the  drug  has  been  in  experimental 
use  since  1956.  Since  the  experimenters  are 
not  identified  in  this  document,  and  since 
existing  law  does  not  require  the  drug 
houses  to  notify  the  Government  of  such 
experiments,  and  since  physicians  taking 
part  in  the  experiments  are  not  required 
to  tell  patients  that  the  patients  are  being 
used  as  experimenul  subjects,  and  since 
physicians  are  not  required  by  law  to  report 
births  of  abnorm.i:  babies,  there  is  no  way 
of  knowing  how  many  babies  deformed  by 
the  drug  are  now  living  as  helpless  and 
hopeless  charges  of  unwitting  parents. 

It  was  only  after  the  epidemic  of  infant 
monsterism  in  Eurtjpe  became  public  knowl- 
edge in  late  1961  and  early  1962  that  occa- 
sional deformed  babl?s  were  found  to  have 
been  born  of  European  mothers  who  t<x)k 
thalidomide   as   f;ir   back   as    1957. 

There  is  one  armless  child  In  New  Eng- 
land, now  aged  3  years,  who  medical  authori- 
ties are  almost  certain  is  a  product  of  thalid- 
omide's experimental  use  here.  But  the 
baby's  mother  cannot  remember  what  pills 
she  t(xik  during  her  pregnancy.  Can  you 
remember  what  pills  you  to'jk  4  years  ago. 
or  even  last  year? 

Troubled  parents  all  over  the  country  have 
written  letters  to  Government  offices  in 
Washington  by  the  hundreds  since  Dr,  Kel- 
sey  got  the  medal  from  the  President 
Among  them  Is  a  report  of  an  unexplained 
crop  of  deformed  babies  b>)rn  in  the  same 
block  of  New  York  City  within  a  short  span 
of  time  5  or  6  years  ago.  .\n  the  families 
in  the  bhx^k  patronized  the  same  drug  store. 
Could  thalidomide  s  .mehow  have  got  Into 
drugstores  during  its  early  period  of  experi- 
mental use?  Some  doctors  have  sold  drug- 
makers'  "samples  "  of  other  drugs  to  drug- 
gists, who  have  got  Into  trouble  on  resale, 
sometimes  because  the  labels  got  mixed  up 
Or  are  drugs  other  than  thalidomide,  cap- 
able of  mutilating  babies,  on  the  market 
unknown   to  physicians'' 

Appropriate  Investigation  of  such  ques- 
tions Is  a  long  and  tedious  process.  Without 
pinpoint  documentation  of  details,  firm 
answers  iire  unlikely.  The  first  set  of  reli- 
able statistics  on  infant  deformations  in  the 
co\mtry  Is  only  now  being  complied  in 
Philadelphia  by  the  Foundation  for  Medical 
Research— Perinatal  Project.  Working  on  a 
grant  from  the  American  Medical  A.ssocia- 
tion.  supplemented  by  other  sources  inter- 
ested in  drugs.  Dr.  Sydney  Kane,  chief  of 
pediatrics  at  Frankford  Hospital,  is  tabulat- 
ing, on  a  high-speed  computer,  voluntary  re- 
ports of  birth?  in  150  hospitals  in  43  of  the 
50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Puerto  Rico,  During  the  18  months  ending 
with  June  30.  1962.  the  number  of  babies 
born  with  any  type  of  abnormality  averaged 
2  7  in  100.000  births 

This  figure  will  In  time  become  a  base 
for  comparative  studies  Because  there  Is  no 
way  to  tell  how  many  Isolated  cases  of  tha- 
lidomide deformation  may  be  dotted  through 
Dr.  Kane's  record  of  the  last  18  months,  it 
would  probably  take  an  epidemic  of  ab- 
normalities to  show  up  clearly  in  the  data 

What  are  the  prospects  of  an  epidemic  of 
this  sort  arising  from  Merrell's  experiments 
with  thalidomide'' 

When  Merrell  applied  for  an  FDA  permit 
to  sell  the  drug  on  September  12,  1960.  the 
company  said  its  experimenters  had  been 
using  the  drug  on  human  patients  since 
January  1959.  In  anticipation  of  sales  aris- 
ing from  the  experiments,  Merrell  had 
originally  Imported  approximately  2,000 
kilograms  of  thalidomide  frc^m  Chemle 
Gruenthal.  the  West  German  drug  house 
whose  employees  i  Herbert  Keller  and  Willie 
Kunzt  had  synthesized  the  drug  In  1953. 
Later,  Merrell  itself  had  manufactured  3.300 
kilograms  more  in  this  country.  Simple 
addition  gives  a  total  of  5,300  kilograms. 


On  March  8,  1962,  when  Merrell  withdrew 
its  application  for  a  permit  to  sell  the  drug, 
the  company  had  3,200  kilograms  of  the 
5,300  tou\l  in  the  company  warehouses.  The 
2,100  kilogram  balance  had  gone  out  to 
physicians  for  experimental  use, 

A  kilogram  contains  1,000  grams.  A  gram 
contains"  1,000  milligrams.  Therefore,  there 
are  1  million  milligrams  in  a  kilogram.  In 
other  w  .rds,  2  100  million  milligrams  of  tha- 
lidomide had  been  put  into  the  hands  of 
doctors. 

When  FDA  rounded  up  what  was  left  of 
the  drug  in  doctors'  offices  between  July  27, 
1962.  and  August  21,  field  agents  found 
79  American  physicians  with  a  total  of 
25.096  unused  piUs, 

The  biggest  size  thalidomide  pill  that  Mer- 
rell made  contained  200  milligrams.  If  all 
the  confiscated  pills  had  been  that  size. 
the  total  thus  accounted  for  would  have  been 
5.019.200  milligrams. 

What  happened  to  the  remaining  2.094,- 
980.800  milligrams  that  Merrell  turned  over 
to  the  doctors? 

Merrell  told  FDA  it  was  all  disposed  of  by 
1,231  physicians  who  took  part  in  the  experi- 
ment. 

FDA  agents  turned  up  36  additional 
doctors  who  were  not  participating  in  the 
experiment  but  nevertheless  had  thalido- 
mide in  their  possession  and  had  prescribed 
It  to  patients. 

"A  few  investigators,"  FDA  explained,  "gave 
some  of  the  drug  to  their  partners  or  to 
other  physicians." 

FDA's  total  of  the  number  of  patients 
using  the  pill  was  19.822. 

In  order  for  that  many  patients  to  ac- 
count for  that  much  of  a  drug,  each  patient 
would  have  to  take  a  200-milligram  pill  every 
day  for  528  days — the  best  part  of  one  and 
a  half  years. 

Merrell  says  an  undisclosed  amount  of  the 
drug  was  destroyed  by  the  doctors.  What- 
e'.er  that  amount  is  would  have  to  be  de- 
ducted from  the  immense  dosage  designated 
above  for  the  experimental  patients.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the 
average  dose  of  thalidomide  is  not  200  milli- 
grams but  perhaps  100  or  even  50  milligrams. 
Merrell  made  tablets  of  the  stuff  in  200  milli- 
grams, 100  milligrams,  50  milligrams.  25  mil- 
ligrams, 12'^  milligrams,  GU  milligrams,  and 
4  milligrams.  It  was  prescribed  as  a  sleep- 
inducer.  a  cough  suppressor,  a  bellyache 
quieter,  and  an  antidote  for  "morning  sick- 
ness '  in  pregnancy. 

Therefore,  the  number  of  doses  of  thalid- 
omide distributed  over  the  country  was 
considerably  greater  than  the  number  cal- 
culated on  the  basis  of  a  200-mllligram  aver- 
age dose. 

With  such  a  broad  distribution,  some 
questions  logically  arise; 

At  what  point  does  medical  experimenta- 
tion end.  and  when  does  sample  salesmanship 
begin? 

Was  thalidomide  actually  on  the  American 
market   in  every  sense  except  a  sale  price? 

Could  FDA  possibly  be  sure  that  only 
19.822  persons  took  Merrell's  thalidomide 
pills? 

Could  the  physicians  to  whom  Merrell  gave 
ihe  drug  be  sure? 

One  thousand  pills  were  found  In  the 
medicine  cabinet  of  a  single  doctor's  office 
in  Virginia  months  after  Merrell  called  off  Its 
experiment  with  thalidomide. 

One  doctor  In  New  York  kept  prescribing 
thalidomide  to  a  patient  and  was  puzzled 
by  her  repeated  failure  to  fill  the  prescription 
at  a  drugstore. 

FDA  says  that  3,760  women  of  chlldbear- 
ing  age,  207  known  to  be  pregnant,  got  the 
drug  as  part  of  the  Merrell  experiment  and 
that  one  of  these  women  may  have  produced 
a  deformed  baby. 

Dr.  Helen  Taussig,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Unl- 
^ersity.  has  authorized  me  to  say  that  she 
knows  of  another  deformed  baby  born  of 
a  mother  who  took  some  of  Merrell's  pills. 


This  mother  had  participated  in  the  thalid- 
omide experiment  without  the  mother's 
knowledge,  her  doctor's  knowledge,  or  Mer- 
rell's knowledge.  She  was  given  the  drug  by 
an  older  person  who  had  received  it  from 
a  doctor. 

"I  fear  we  will  learn  of  others  who  have 
taken  the  drug  in  the  same  innocent  way," 
Dr.  Taussig  told  me.  Her  opinion  must  be 
respected  not  only  for  the  fame  of  her  "blue 
baby"  research  but  because  she  is  the  one 
physcian  in  this  country  who  knows  the 
German  and  British  experience  with  thalido- 
mide at  firsthand.  Within  days  after  learn- 
ing about  the  epidemic  of  Infant  monster- 
Ism  abroad  from  a  German  doctor  who  vis- 
ited her  Johns  Hopkins  clinic,  she  took  off 
on  a  tour  of  European  hospitals  and  clinics 
last  spring.  She  alerted  the  American  medi- 
cal community  to  the  danger  here  as  soon 
as  she  learned  of  the  Merrell  experiment 
from  FDA  upon  her  return  home. 

Dr.  Taussig  believes  that  even  if  the  pros- 
pect of  an  American  epidemic  of  malformed 
infants  is  small,  the  danger  should  be  faced 
openly.  Women  who  have  reason  to  suspect 
the  abnormality  of  embryos  now  in  their 
wombs  could  seek  X-ray  confirmation. 
Where  malformation  is  apparent,  therapeu- 
tic abortion  Is  as  justifiable  In  Dr.  Taussig's 
opinion  as  is  therapeutic  abortion  for  moth- 
ers attacked  by  German  measles.  German 
measles  abortions  are  legal  In  most  States. 

Qualified  statisticians  familiar  with  phar- 
macy not  only  share  Dr.  Taussig's  concern 
about  malformed  babies  yet  to  come,  but 
anticipate  worse  possibilities  than  she.  One 
who  prefers  not  to  be  quoted  because  of 
his  vulnerable  position  In  the  Government 
figures  that  by  Christmas,  or  by  Easter  at 
the  latest,  between  30  and  40  malformed 
children  may  be  born  In  this  country  of 
women  who  took  thalidomide. 

This  chilling  estimate  may  be  wrong.  The 
man  who  made  it  hopes  It  will  turn  out  to 
be  so.  The  gods  of  chance  may  in  the  end 
be  kind.  Through  an  incredible  piece  of  luck 
American  parents  may  escape  any  sizeable 
epidemic  of  helpless  offspring.  But  during 
the  months  of  anxious  waiting  that  lie 
ahead,  it  will  not  be  reassuring  to  know  that 
drug  experiments  on  human  guinea  pigs  can 
be  and  have  been  conducted  in  this  coiintry 
by  persons  not  only  Inexpert  In  any  particu- 
lar discipline  of  healing  art  but  lacking  even 
a  medical  degree. 

The  whole  business  of  drug  experimenting 
(and  business  Is  a  far  more  accurate  word  for 
It  than  Is  science  under  the  law  as  now 
worded)  Is  turned  over  to  the  drugmakers. 
They  pick  the  experimenters,  decide  the 
number  of  same,  and  are  free  to  accept  or 
reject  anyone's  claim  to  qualifications  and 
facilities.  They  may  begin  using  drugs  on 
humans  before  safety  has  been  established 
through  animal  tests,  and  they  have  the 
privilege  of  keeping  the  patients  In  Ignor- 
rance  throughout  lest  knowledge  of  the 
guinea  pig  status  have  some  undesirable 
psychological  efTect  on  the  results  of  the 
experiment. 

FDA  need  not  be,  and  normally  is  not, 
advised  of  these  experiments  until  a  request 
comes  in  for  a  sales  permit  for  the  drug. 

Considering  this  quality  of  drug  experi- 
mentation, FDA  Commissioner  Larrick  was 
hardly  in  position  In  June  1960  to  say  that 
"under  the  present  procedures  •  •  •  we 
•  *  •  will  not  •  •  •  have  *  •  •  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  type  of  disaster  that  brought  the 
new  drug  section  into  the  law.''  For  it  was 
faulty  procedures,  not  faulty^aw,  that  made 
it  possible  for  the  thalidomide  experiment 
to  threaten  unborn  children.  The  law  spe- 
cifically authorizes  administrative  regula- 
tions to  cover  drug  experiments.  The  regu- 
lations could  have  been  changed  at  any 
time  Mr.  Larrick  chose  to  recommend  change. 
The  climate  for  change  has  been  favorable 
ever  since  SR  exposed  the  conflict  of  Interest 
in  Dr.  Henry  Welch's  affairs  in  February  1959. 
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In  the  Senate  testimony  which  provoked 
Commissioner  Larrick  to  enunciate  his  rash 
guarantee,  Dr  Barbara  Moult  n  said  among 
other  things:  "The  Comml.ssloner  of  Food 
and  Drugs  Is  a  man  with  neither  legal  nor 
scientific  training  The  administrative  du- 
ties {of  FDA)  are  held  by  a  civil  servant  with 
no  particular  background  In  the  field,  other 
than  years  of  association  with  It  •  *  'I 
do  not  believe  that  any  lay  administrator  la 
really  In  a  position  to  evaluate  •  •  •  prop- 
erly In  their  full  significance  •  •  •  the 
major  problems  with  which  the  (FDA) 
agency  deals  •  •  •  all  of  a  medical  nature 
and  exceedingly  complex   " 

"The  next  Commissioner  of  Food  and 
Drugs,"  she  continued,  "should  be  chosen  for 
Intellectual  integrity,  courage,  and  profes- 
sional attainments  so  that  he  can  command 
the  respect  and  trust  of  his  colleagues  •  •  • 
In  the  pre.sent  atmosphere.  I  seriously  d  ubt 
whether  any  physician  with  a  background 
In  the  pharmaceutical  industry  will  meet 
these  criteria.  I  strongly  urge  that  one  be 
cho.sen  from  the  ranks  of  academic  medi- 
cine" 

Discussion  of  qualifications  for  the  next 
Commissioner  of  Foods  and  Drugs  may  be 
premature  while  the  present  Commissioner 
is  still  in  office.  However,  this  post  Is  of 
such  vital  Import  to  the  general  health  of 
the  people  that  consideration  of  candidates 
and  possibly  even  a  period  of  preliminary  in- 
doctrination and  training  deserves  as  much 
time  as  circumstances  allow  Even  if  the 
choice  remains  where  it  is  now.  In  his  hands, 
Mr.  Larrick  cannot  continue  in  office  many 
more  years  His  health  has  not  been  robust 
for  some  time  It  has  interfered  important- 
ly with  his  administrative  functioning.  The 
whole  course  of  the  Henry  Welch  case  might 
have  been  different  for  Instance,  if  the  Com- 
missioner had  not  been  away  from  his  desk 
on  his  dCK-tor's  orders  when  I  tried  to  con- 
sult him  about  Dr  Welch's  behavior  in  Janu- 
ary 1959.  Furthermore,  after  39  years  of 
service  in  FDA.  It  is  no  longer  easy  for 
Mr.  Larrick  to  adju.-^t  to  rapidly  escalating 
standards  of  performance  When  he  first  be- 
came an  FDA  Inspector  in  Memphis.  Tenn  . 
in  1923.  the  wcirk  was  mixscroscoplc.  'Viola- 
tions of  the  law  were  detected  by  taste,  smell. 
touch,  and  keen  eyesight.  Today  inspec- 
tion is  micros<~)plc,  and  requires  not  only 
scientific  knowledge  but  a  wholly  new  philo- 
sophy. The  old  dictum  of  the  marketplace 
was  "let  the  buyer  beware;"  the  new  one 
is  "let  the  seller  be  responsible." 

The  thalidomide  case  illustrates  Con\ml5- 
sloner  Larrlck's  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the 
new  philosophy. 

Germany  took  thalidomide  off  the  market 
with  stunning  suddenness  on  the  last  day  of 
November  1961.  immediately  on  confirming 
the  drug's  complicity  in  birth  of  malformed 
babies. 

England  took  similar  action  with  equal 
speed 

US.  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner  Larrick 
waited  for  6  months  and  a  public  uproar  be- 
fore sending  out  his  agents  to  round  up  what 
remained  of  Merrell's  experimental  pills  in 
physicians'  offices  throughout  this  country. 
Only  then  did  FDA  discover  that  some 
physicians  who  got  the  drug  from  Merrell 
had  given  It  to  other  doctors  to  dispense. 
These  doctors  had  given  It  to  their  patients, 
and  the  patients  sometimes  had  prtssed  it  on 
to  other  patients.  Few  of  the  patients  knew 
the  dangers  of  the  pills  they  were  taking  so 
freely  durin;?  this  period. 

Senator  J- con  K  Javits,  of  New  York, 
among  others,  did  not  conceal  his  astonish- 
ment over  Mr  Larrlck's  delay  In  moving  to 
protect  an  Innocent  public,  Tlie  following 
colloquy  occurred  between  the  Senator  and 
the  Commissioner  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Kelsey's 
appearance  before  Senator  Humphreys  sub- 
committee on  August   1,  1962, 

"Senator  Javtts.  Did  the  department  at  any 
time  order  these  experimental  drugs  with- 
drawn? 


■  Dr.  Kelskt  Mr.  Larrick,  you  can  perhaps 
explain  that 

■  Commissioner  Larrick  We  suggest.  Sen- 
ator, and  talk  to  the  firms  about  withdraw- 
ing It.    We  rarely  have  to  order  withdrawals. 

"Senator  Javits.  You  have  the  power  to 
order  a  withdrawal? 

"Commissioner  L.\rrick    I  think  we  do,  yes. 

"Senator  Javits.  And  In  this  case  did  you 
actually  order  If 

"Commissioner  Larrick.  No. 

"Senator  Javits.  Was  it  withdrawn  as 
quickly  as  you  would  have  ordered  it  with- 
drawn, considering  the  data  available? 

"Commissioner  Larrick  I  think  the  firm 
proceeded  with  reasonable  diligence  to  get 
the  dri)g  off  the  market.  I  do  not  think  any 
drug  firm,  to  date,  can  do  as  grxxl  a  Job 
of  getting  a  drug  completely  off  the  market 
as  we  car.  And  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  tried  very  hard,  we  have,  within  the 
last  few  days,  still  found  some  of  the  drug 
on  the  market. 

"Senator  Javits  When  you  say  'as  we  can,' 
would  you  have  Issued  an  order  that  every- 
body was  to  turn  this  drug  In — could  the 
FDA  have  done  that' 

"Commissioner  L^RRI^K,  I  think  we  could 
have  brought  about  a  situation  where,  i.'  we 
had  gone  to  all  the  distributors  ourselves,  it 
would  have  been.  But  I  am  not  quarreling 
with  what  the  firm  did, 

"Senator  Javits.  But  we  would  like  to  know 
why  you  did  not  do  it.  Why  did  you  not 
do  it?  You  got  the  first  intelligence  (of  a 
serious  side  effect  thalidomide  had  on  the 
nervous  system  of  some  habitual  users  of 
the  drugl  in  February  1961.  Apparently  the 
case  [for  infant  monsterism]  was  conclusive- 
ly proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  very  won- 
derful d<x;tor  in  cliarge.  Dr.  Kelsey,  by  No- 
vember 1961.    Then  •  •  •? 

"Commissioner  Larrick  It  [thalidomide's 
threat  to  unborn  babies]  was  not  conclu- 
sively proved  at  that  stage 

"Senator   jA\rTS    When   was   it    [proved]? 

"Commissioner  Larrick.  There  was  strong 
circumstantial — there  would  be  people  that 
would  give  you  an  argtiment  about  It  now. 
There  Is  no  question  In  our  minds.  But 
there  are  people  whose  opinions  have  a  right 
to  some  weight,  who  would  say  that  the 
problem  here  has  been  exaggeratefi.  Never- 
theless,  the  drug  Is  off  the  market 

"Senator  Javits.  Well,  now,  Dr  Kelsey  did 
you  feel  that  all  of  these  actions  were  taken 
with  due  diligence — that  Is.  as  diligently  as 
one  could   under  the  circumstances? 

"Dr  Kfxsey  Well,  my  understanding  was 
that,  when  the  drug  was  still  in  the  inves- 
tigational stage,  the  onus  was  on  the  com- 
pany and  that  our  authority  did  not  extend 
there   • 

At  the  time  the  Kefauver  committee  was 
taking  te.^timony  on  the  Henry  Welch  case 
in  1960,  persons  sympathetic  to  the  dilemma 
Mr.  Larrick  found  h-mpelf  in  near  the  close 
of  a  long  career  pointed  out  to  him  that  he 
could  retire  on  a  comfortable  pension  at  any 
time  he  chore  to  ark  medical  disability.  He 
said  he  would  not  retire  under  fire.  Since 
then,  the  fire  has  Intensified 

The  Welch  case  Is  now  before  a  Federal 
grand  jury  in  Washington. 

A  Federal  grand  jury  is  also  investigating 
the  circumstances  ur.der  which  the  American 
patent  licensee  for  thalidomide,  the  William 
S,  Merrell  Co  .  obtained  an  FDA  permit  to 
sell  MER  29  MER  29  was  touted  as  a  quick 
solution  for  vascular  problems.  By  reduc- 
ing cholesterol  in  the  blood,  the  propaganda 
said,  the  drug  would  reduce  daneer  of  heart 
attacks.  By  November  1961,  FDA  knew  of 
four  patients  who  dc\cl  ped  cataracts  of 
the  eyes  after  taking  MER  -29.  Not  until 
April  1962,  however,  was  the  drug  withdrawn 
from  the  market.  "In  retrospect."  Com- 
missioner Larrlck's  deputy,  John  Harvey, 
told  the  American  Bnr  Association  in  San 
Francisco  on  August  8,  1962,  "it  is  apparent 


that  the  drug  should  not  have  gone  on  the 
market  in  the  first  place" 

Three  other  recent  drug  policing  tragedies 
also  were  reported  by  Mr  Harvey  in  his 
San  Francisco   speech 

A  skeletal  muscle  relaxant  that  had  been 
on  the  market  since  1956  w.^s  withdrawn 
after  FDA  discovered  that  the  drugmaker 
concealed  deaths  from  the  drug  for  5   years. 

In  October  1961.  FDA  learned  of  blood  dis- 
orders associated  with  use  of  a  mild  tran- 
quilizer that  had  been  on  sale  since  April 
19S0.  Subsequent  Inquiry  showed  that  the 
maker  of  this  drug  knew  of  11  cases  of 
Injury  and  3  deaths  from  the  drugs  but 
had  not  reported  them  to   FDA 

In  January  1962,  FDA  first  learned  of 
blood  disorders  caused  by  a  psychic  energlzer 
in  use  since  April  1961.  This  drug  had 
caused  four  deaths  that  the  FDA  had  no 
prior  advice  of. 

Something  Is  wTong  with  a  marketing 
system  that  depends  largely  on  profits  from 
useless  cures.  Physicians  say  that  patients 
are  to  blame  for  seeking  miracles  However, 
the  search  does  not  begin  with  the  patients. 
They  are  roused  by  misleading  propaganda. 

Thus,  in  one  way  or  another,  high-pres- 
sure tactics  are  seen  to  be  practiced  gen- 
erally in  the  drug  Industry,  and  FDA's  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  regulations  governing 
experimental  drugs  (they  are  only  proposals; 
they  are  not  In  effect)  fall  far  short  of  prom- 
ising to  control  the  situation. 

Any  person  who  takes  a  drug  should  be 
guaranteed  the  right  to  choose  whether  or 
not  he  is  to  be  experimented  upon.  He 
should  be  guaranteed  the  knowledge  that 
if  he  does  choose  to  submit  to  experiment, 
the  medicine  he  takes  will  first  have  been 
found  safe  for  use  in  animals  metabolically 
as  comparable  to  himself  as  possible.  He 
should  be  guaranteed  that  his  Government 
knows  what  is  going  on.  and  Judges  that  the 
experiment  is  worth  the  risk  of  a  citizen's 
health  and  life.  He  should  be  guaranteed 
that  as  soon  as  the  Government  suspects  any 
danger,  the  experiment  will  be  stopped — 
by  the  Government,  not  left  to  some  Inter- 
ested party  to  terminate  at  will — and  that  he 
will  be  advised  of  the  action  at  once  so  that 
he  may  take  whatever  protective  measures 
prudence  suggests. 

Drugmakers  should  not  be  free  to  with- 
hold vital  Information  about  their  drugs 
until  FDA  demands  it;  they  should  be  re- 
quired to  submit  reports  periodically,  and 
they  should  be  subject  to  stiff  penalties  for 
failure  to  comply.  Nor  should  anyone  be 
allowed  to  receive  supplies  of  an  experi- 
mental drug  from  a  drugmaker  on  the 
strength  of  a  simple  claim  of  exp>ertlEe; 
qualifications  ought  to  be  defined  In  the  law 
or  the  regulations,  the  definition  ought  to 
include  possession  of  an  M.D.  degree  and 
much  more  (see  the  Research  Frontier,  p. 
44 ) .  and  the  physicians'  statements  should 
be  sworn  In  order  to  make  the  penalties  for 
perjury  applicable  If  the  statements  are  false. 

Drugmakers  should  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue to  sell  In  other  countries  drugs  that 
have  been  withdrawn  from  sale  In  our  own 
country.  Nor  should  they  or  physicians  as- 
sociated with  them  be  permitted  to  use  the 
peoples  of  other  lands  as  guinea  pigs  merely 
because  those  p>eoples  are  less  well  Informed 
and  hence  more  tractable  than  our  own. 

Modern  man  sooner  or  later  must  return 
to  sober  consideration  of  himself  as  a  crea- 
ture shaped  by  his  environment.  Safe  and 
effective  drugs  should  be  part  of  the  heritage 
he  passes  on  to  his  children,  along  with 
clean  air,  pure  water,  and  focxl  free  of 
cancer-provoking  contaminants.  Unless  it 
exercises  its  conscience,  the  science  of  chem- 
istry could  consign  us  to  a  withering  and 
shrinking  destiny. 

John  Lear. 
Science  Editor, 
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Dr.  F2ANCE3  Kelset's  Stsugglz  Against 

Thalidomids 
On  August  8,  1962,  U.S.  Senator  Estks 
Krr.^uvEll,  of  Tennessee,  Inserted  in  the  Com- 
CREssiONAL  Record,  a  chronology  of  events 
In  the  history  of  WilJl.am  S.  Merrell's  ap- 
plication to  the  U.S,  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration for  a  permit  to  market  thalido- 
mide in  this  country.  The  chronology  had 
come  from  a  memo  in  the  flies  of  PDA.  The 
memo  was  signed  by  Dr.  John  D.  Archer,  who 
at  the  time  of  signature  was  Deputy  Director 
of  the  New  Drug  Branch  of  PDA's  Medical 
Division  and  is  now  Acting  Director  of  that 
unit.  The  following  text  of  the  chronology 
has  been  edited  by  SR's  sc.ence  editor  for 
popular  reading: 

■September  12,  1960:  Application  for  new 
drug  permit  was  received. 

"September  15,  1960:  Application  was  ac- 
knowledged 

•October  25.  1960  Mr.  F.  Joseph  Murray 
executive  assist,ani  lo  the  director  of  research 
ac  Merrell,  telephoned  Dr.  Ralph  Smith,  then 
Chief  of  the  New  Drug  Branch  of  the  Medical 
Division  of  U  3.  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, and  asked  for  the  name  of  the  medical 
officer  assigned  to  review  Merrell's  applica- 
tion for  thalidomide. 

"November  10.  1960:  Dr  Frances  Kelsey, 
the  assigned  officer,  advised  Merrell  by  let- 
ter that  the  application  was  incomplete  and 
Inadequate,  that  propo.'ed  labeling  was  un- 
suitable. 

"November  30  1960:  Merrell  submitted 
seme  new  dati 

"December  15.  1930;  Mr  Murray  brought 
ano'her  representative  of  Merrell  to  the  FDA 
offices  to  submit  further  data  and  argu- 
ment. 

"December  28,  lOGC:  NL-  Murray  wrote 
a  letter  anticipating  another  conference  on 
the  drug. 

"December  29.  1960:  Dr.  Kelsey  teleph.-.ned 
Mr.  Murray  to  point  out  that  the  material 
submitted  the  previous  day  was  not  in  dup- 
licate, as  required  by  GJveriiment  regulation. 
Mr.  Murray  said  the  data  had  been  intended 
for  Dr.  Kelsey's  personal  Information  and  not 
for  Inclusion  in  the  new  drug  application. 
Dr.  Kelsey  refused  to  accept  the  data  in  this 
fashlsn.  Mr.  Murray  urged  her  to  meet  with 
him  soon  becau.se  Merrell  was  in  a  hurry  to 
prepare  for  raarketint^   the  drug. 

••January  9,  1961-  Mr.  Murray  telephoned 
Dr.  Kelsey  again  and  asked  for  an  appoint- 
ment to  discuss  labcllntr  for  the  new  drug. 
He  also  telephoned  Mis?  L^e  Geismar,  the 
PDA  chemist  working  on  the  thalidomide  ap- 
plication, and  asked  her  whether  the  Infor- 
mation she  had  was  sufficient. 

•■Jinuary  11.  1961:  Mr.  Murray  person- 
ally visited  Dr  Kelsey  to  give  her  additional 
data. 

••January  17,  1961  :  Mr.  Murray  wrote  a 
letter  submitting  Merrells  suggestions  for 
a  drug  label.  The  letter  asked  that  Mr.  Mur- 
ray be  telephoned  if  this  material  were  satis- 
factory so  Merrell  could  proceed  with  ita 
marketing  arrangements. 

••January  17,  1961;  Dr.  Kelsey  told  Mer- 
rell by  letter  that  since  the  drug  applica- 
tion was  still  incomplete,  FDA  would  con- 
sider It  withdrawn  and  resubmitted.  This 
was  legal  mtiflcat.on  that  the  60-day  period 
within  which  a  new  drug  must  either  be 
rejected  or  automatically  approved  would  not 
begin  until  the  application  wa.-;  properly 
presented. 

•■Janu.^ry  25,  1961  :  Mr.  Murray  telephoned 
Dr.  Smith.  Dr  Kelsey's  immediate  superior, 
to  complain  that  Dr  Kelsey  was  not  avail- 
able for  his  I  Mr.  Murray's)  telephone  calls. 
Mr.  Murray  said  Merrell  was  waiting  to  print 
the  drug  labels,  and  the  wording  of  the 
labels  was  the  only  point  remaining  to  be 
clarified.  Dr.  Smith  promised  to  investigate. 
••January  31,  1961:  Mr,  Murray  called  Dr. 
Smith  again  and  asked  if  Dr,  Smith  had  any- 
thing to  report.  Dr.  Smith  said  he  had 
spoken  to  Dr.  Kelsey  and  had  learned  there 


was  more  to  review  than  merely  the  wording 
of  a  label  Mr  Murray  expressed  regret 
that  Merrell  would  have  to  postpone  Its 
schedule  for  marketing  the  drug.  He  asked 
to  be  telephone  'if  he  could  help'  PDA. 

"February  1,  1961:  Mr.  Murray  telephoned 
Dr  Kelsey  to  say  that  Merrell  planned  to  re- 
lease the  drug  for  marketing  on  March  6  and 
wanted  to  get  the  labels  printed. 

"February  15,  1961:  Mr.  Murray  telephoned 
Dr.  Smith,  explaining  that  he  was  under 
pressure  to  'get  it  through"  and  that  Mer- 
rell's vice  president  had  siiggested  a  trip  to 
Washington   to  accompll.";h  that  purpose. 

•  February  16.  1961 :  Mr.  Murray  telephoned 
Dr.  Kelsey,  told  her  he  had  talked  to  Dr. 
Smith  the  day  before,  and  'woJidered  about* 
the  drxig  application. 

"February  23.  19G1  :  Dr  Kelsey  told  Mer- 
rell by  letter  that  the  drug  application  was 
still  incomplete.  Clinical  reports  on  use  of 
the  drug  in  E^ngland  liad  been  published  In 
medic.il  j  .urnals.  These  called  attention  to 
a  ser:i:ius  &;de  effect  on  the  nervous  systems 
of  patients  who  took  the  drug  repeatedly, 
.^ssura.nce  against  these  side  effects  would 
have  to  be  supplied  by  Merrell.  Dr.  Kelsey 
aslc^d  for  a  list  of  the  investigators  to  whom 
Merrell  had  given  the  drug  for  experimental 
use  After  this  letter  had  been  sent.  Mr. 
Murray  telephoned  Dr.  Kelsey  to  ask  how  the 
drug  permit  w:\s  coming  along.  Dr.  Kelsey 
t  r.ci  him  of  tl.e  letter  she  had  written  about 
the  clinical  reports  of  nervous  damage  the 
drue  had  done  Mr  Murray  said  Merrell  had 
re. id  these  same  reports.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  company  distributing  the  drug  In 
England  had  merely  put  a  warning  about  the 
nervous  damage  in  brochures  that  Mrent  out 
with  the  drug.  Dr.  Kelsey  Indicated  that 
such  a  procedure  would  not  be  enough. 

"March  2,  1961:  A  letter  from  Merrell  de- 
bated the  need  far  further  anmial  studies  on 
the  drug. 

"Sometime  between  March  2.  1961.  and 
M.irch  30,  1961  Mr  Murray  telephone  Dr. 
Kelsey  to  conrirm  that  nervous  symptoms 
did  occur  with  prolonged  use  of  the  drug. 
He  asked  for  an  opportunity  to  see  Dr.  Kel- 
sey in  company  with  Merrell's  medical  di- 
rector. 

"March  30.  1961:  Mr.  Murray  visited  both 
Dr.  Kelsey  and  Miss  Geismar,  said  the  ner- 
vous side  effect  was  Infrequent  and  rapidly 
reversible,  and  pressed  Dr.  Kelsey  for  a  ver- 
bal conunitment  that  a  caution  on  the  label 
would  be  enough  to  allow  the  drug  to  go  on 
the  market.  Dr.  Kelsey  indicated  her  opin- 
ion that  since  the  drug  was  only  a  sleeping 
pill,  it  ought  not  to  be  marketed  unless  It 
were  free  of  serious  side  reactions.  After 
leaving  D--.  Kelsey  and  Miss  Geismar,  Mr. 
Murray  went  to  see  Dr.  Smith.  He  expressed 
concern  to  him  about  the  delay  In  granting 
Merrell's  application.  Later  that  day.  Dr. 
Kelsey  advised  Merrell  by  letter  that  the  ap- 
plication again  was  considered  withdrawn 
and  resubmltte,!.  This  was  another  warn- 
ing that  the  drug  would  not  become  auto- 
matically approved. 

••April  5,  1961:  Another  letter  from  Merrell 
submitted  new  clinical  data,  suggested  a 
change  in  labeling,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  company  had  provided  adequate 
documentary  proof  of  the  relative  safety  of 
the  drug,  and  asked  to  be  advised  of  her 
decision  by  telephone  as  soon  as  possible. 

•'April  13,  1961:  Mr.  Murray  called  Dr. 
Smith  and  said  the  Merrell  management  was 
dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Murray's  efforts  In 
■pushing  the  application.' 

"April  19,  1961:  Mr  Murray  telephoned 
Dr.  Smith  again  and  said  Merrell  wanted  a 
■yes  or  no'  decision.  He  said  Merrell's  vice 
president  Intended  to  see  U.S.  Pood  and 
Drug  Commissioner  George  P.  Larrick  If  Dr. 
Kelsey  did  not  approve  the  drug  soon. 

"April  20.  1961:  Merrell  submitted  a  let- 
ter arguing  that  barbiturates  now  In  xise 
have  toxic  side  effects. 

••May  5,  1961:  Dr.  Kelsey  advised  Merrell 
by  letter  that  the  application   was  still  In- 


complete and  inadequate,  and  expressed  dl.s- 
appointment  that  the  company  apparently 
had  known  of  the  nervous  side  efTects  with- 
out advising  PDA. 

•"May  9,  1961:  Mr.  Murray  telephoned  Dr. 
Smith  to  say  that  Merreil  considered  Dr. 
Kelsey's  letter  of  4  days  earlier  'somewhat 
libelous."  Mr.  Murray  asked  whether  tlie 
firm  was  dealing  perscjiially  with  Dr  Kelsey 
and  if  so  whether  her  letter  was  subject  to 
reconsidenition.  Dr.  Sn.itli  said  the  letter 
should  be  considered  as  having  c<.nie  from 
PDA  but  offered  to  reconsider  it  If  the  com- 
pany thought  there  was  sufficient  reason. 

"May  10,  1961;  Mr.  Murray  and  another 
representative  of  Merrell  visited  Dr.  'William 
H.  Kessenlch.  Chief  of  the  Medical  Division  of 
PDA,  Dr.  Smith's  Immediate  superior.  Tlie 
visitors  complained  about  the  failure  t»o  ap- 
prove Merrell's  application  for  thalidomide 
Dr.  Kessenich  referred  them  back  to  Dr. 
Smith  and  Dr.  Kel.'Jey,  making  an  appoint- 
ment for  them  on  the  following  d.iv. 

"May  11.  1961:  Mr.  Murray  met  with  Dr. 
Smith  and  Dr.  Kelsey.  Dr  Kelsey  explained 
her  concern  about  the  drug's  side  efTects,  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  tliat  there  was  a  spechU 
need  for  evidence  that  pregnant  women 
could  safely  take  the  drug. 

"May  15,  1961;  A  letter  from  Merrell  to 
Dr.  Kessenich  promised  to  complete  Mer- 
rells application  for  thalidomide  as  requested 
by  Dr.  Kelsey. 

•May  25,  1961 :  Mr.  Murray  telephoned  Dr. 
Smith  and  Dr  Kelsey  to  arrange  an  appoint- 
ment to  bring  in  new  data. 

•May  31.  1961:  Mr  Murray  vi.«;ited  Dr  Kel- 
sey. submitted  new  clinical  d:;ta.  pointed 
out  that  the  data  Included  a.ssurar:c'>s  triat 
the  drug  would  not  harm  unborn  babies 

•June  8,  1961:  Mr.  Murray  telephoned  Dr. 
Kelsey  to  ask  how  tlie  drug  application  was. 

••July  10.  1961:  Merrell  submitted  the 
manuscript  of  a  technical  paper  that  had 
been  published  on   thalidomide, 

•'July  19.  1961:  Merrell  subm:-ted  addi- 
tional pharmacological  dat.i  in  .support  of 
Its    application. 

-July  26.  1961:  Dr  Kelsev  advised  Merrell 
by  letter  that  the  application  was  still  In- 
complete and  consequently  was  being  re- 
garded by  FDA  as  withdrawn  and  resub- 
mitted. 

'•July  37.  1961:  Mr  Murray  telephoned  Dr 
Kelsey  to  learn  whether  she  had  received  the 
new  data. 

"July  31,  1961:  Merrell  wrote  a  letter  dis- 
cussing the  new  data. 

"August  2,  1961:  A  letter  from  Merrell 
pointed  out  nervous  side  effects  of  barbitu- 
rates already  on  the  market. 

"August  10,  1961 :  Mr.  Murray  telephoned 
Dr.  Kelsey  to  suggest  that  she  meet  with 
him  and  a  group  of  investigators  of  the 
drug  in  a  Washington  hotel.  She  referred 
the  request  to  Dr.  Kessenich.  who  agreed 
to  the  meeting  but  specified  that  It  should 
be  held  In  the  FDA  offices. 

"August  16,  1961:  Mr.  Murray  telephoned 
Dr.  Kelsey  to  discuss  details  of  the  com- 
ing meeting. 

•'August  23.  1961:  Merrell  advised  Dr.  Kel- 
sey who  would  attend  the  meeting. 

•'August  25,  1961:  Mr  Murray  telephoned 
Dr.  Kelsey  ag:dn  about  the  meeting. 

"September  7,  1961:  The  meeting  w.-us 
held.  It  produced  little  evidence  that  the 
drug  would  be  harmless  to  unborn  babies. 

"September  12,  1961:  Merrell  fent  a  letter 
proposing  a  chantje  in  labeling. 

"September  13.  1961 :  Dr.  Kelsey  advised 
Merrell  by  letter  that  the  drug  application 
was  still  Incomplete  and  that  In  particular 
she  was  awaiting  receipt  of  the  data  on 
safety  which  had  been  promised  at  the 
September  7  meeting, 

"September  IS,  1961:  ^fr,  Murray  tele- 
phoned Dr.  Kelsey  to  ask  what  additional 
data  was  required.  Dr.  Kelsey  told  him 
she  needed  the  toxicity  data  promised  at  the 
recent  meeting. 


'September  26,  1961;  Mr  Murray  tele- 
phoned Dr.  Smith  to  ask  whether  it  was 
possible  to  predict  when  the  drug  applica- 
tion would  become  effective.  Merrell  wanted 
to  put  the  drug  on  the  market  by  the  middle 
of  November;  to  do  that,  printing  of  the 
labels  should  commence  early  in  October. 
When  Dr  Smith  offered  no  prediction,  the 
telephone  call  was  switched  to  Dr,  Kelsey. 
Mr.  Murray  tried  to  get  her  to  set  a  dead- 
line for  marketing  the  drug  He  wondered 
If  he  could  give  labeling  changes  on  the 
telephone  so  that  the  printing  could  begin 
In  October  and  the  drug  could  be  on  the 
market  by  Christmas      Dr   Kelsey  said  no 

•'September  29,  1961  Merrell  sent  new 
data  on  use  of  the  drug  during  the  later 
months  of  pregnancy. 

••October  2.  1961 :  Meixell  sent  a  letter  cor- 
recting an  accidental  omission  from  its  letter 
of  September  29 

•'October  19.  1961:  Merrell  sent  further 
data  on   nervous  side  effects  of  the  drug. 

"October  23,  1961  A  Merrell  representative 
telephoned  one  of  Dr.  Kelsey's  colleagues  in 
the  new  drug  branch  of  FDA  to  ask  sug- 
gestions on  who  would  be  gocxi  Investigators 
to  study  the  drug  In  children. 

•'November  2,  1961:  Merrell  sent  changes 
In  labeling  and  promised  further  data 

"November  7,  1961  :  Dr  KcLsey  advised  Mer- 
rell by  letter  that  the  application  was  still 
Incomplete  and  consequently  was  again  be- 
ing considered  as  withdrawn  and  resub- 
mitted. 

••November  30,  1961:  Mr.  Murray  called  Dr. 
Kelsey  to  tell  her  that  the  drug  had  been 
withdrawn  from  sale  In  Germany  because 
of  reports  of  abnormal  babies  born  to  women 
who  took  the  drug  in  early  pregnancy  He 
expressed  hope  that  the  abnormal  births 
would  prove  to  be  only  coincidental.  Dr, 
Kelsey  questioned  the  safety  of  the  drug  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  one  of  its  uses  was 
supposed  to  be  in  treatment  of  morning 
sickness. 

"December  27.  1961  Dr  I*l.sey  advised 
Merrell  by  letter  that  the  application  was 
still  incomplete  in  absence  of  data  relative 
to  the  drug's  role  in  deformities  In  newborn 
babies. 

"March  8,  1962  Merrell  withdrew  Its  ap- 
plication for  sale  of  the  drug  In  the  United 
States. 

"March  14,  1962  Dr  Kelsey  acknowledged 
withdrawal  of  the  drug  application. 

"April  11.  1962:  Dr.  Kelsey  asked  Merrell 
by  letter  whether  the  drug  was  still  under- 
going investigational  use.  If  so.  she  asked 
to  be  informed  what  had  been  done  to  warn 
physicians  of  the  dangers  of  the  drug.  She 
asked  what  measures  the  company  had  taken 
to  Inform  doctors  of  the  association  between 
the  drvig  and  fetal  abnormalities  at  the 
time  the  association  first  became  known  to 
the  firm.  She  also  asked  for  a  complete  and 
up-to-date  list  of  all  physicians  who  had 
been  supplied  with  the  drug  for  investiga- 
tional purposes  since  the  experiment  began." 

THE  FEMININE  CONSCIENCE  OF  FDA;  DR  FRAN- 
CES OLDHAM  KELSEY-  SHE  FOLLOWED  A 
TRADITION  THAT  ONLY  SEEMS  NEW,  THAT  OF 
THE    REASONING    WOMAN 

Invitations  to  the  White  House  are  not 
easily  come  by.  A  citizen  who  unexpectedly 
finds  himself  in  position  to  ask  a  dozen 
others  to  go  along  and  meet  the  President 
is  bound  to  pick  the  dozen  from  those  he 
holds  in  deepest  regard  and  respect.  There- 
fore, the  ch.aracter  of  Dr.  Prances  Oldham 
Kelsey  may  be  Illuminated  by  examining  the 
list  of  guests  who  accompanied  her  to  the 
August  7.  1962,  ceremony  at  which  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy  clasped  about  her 
neck  a  ribbon  dangling  the  Distinguished 
Federal  Civilian  Service  Medal. 

As  everyone  who  can  read  or  hear  surely 
knows  bj  now.  Dr.  Kelsey  Is  the  Canadian- 
born  me  ileal  officer  of  the  U.S.  Pood  and 
Drug  Adniinlstration  who  refused  to  approve 
American    marketing    of    thalidomide,    the 


hypnotic  drug  that  somehow  makes  armless, 
legless,  and  otherwise  monstrous  cripples  of 
babies  born  to  women  who  take  the  drug 
"to  get  a  good  night's  sleep"  during  early 
pregnancy. 

Dr,  Kelsey  did  not  actually  have  a  full 
dozen  White  House  invitations  to  dispense. 
But  she  did  receive  10  a  few  days  in  ad- 
vance of  her  bemedalling.  and,  by  special 
dispensation  at  the  last  minute,  she  got 
an  nth. 

Dr,  Kelsey  gave  the  first  Invitation  to  her 
husband,  Ellis  Kelsey,  Ph.  D.,  a  pharmacology 
professor  turned  public  health  officer,  who, 
among  many  other  things,  had  sat  up  nights 
with  her  in  September  of  1960  trying  in  vain 
to  understand  the  chem.lcal  analysis  which 
the  William  S.  Merrell  Co  had  submitted  to 
PDA  In  support  of  an  application  for  per- 
mission to  sell  thalidomide. 

The  next  two  White  House  invitations 
went  to  the  teenage  daughters  Prances  Kel- 
sey had  borne  to  Ellis;  Susan  and  Christine. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  invitations 
Dr  Kelsey  gave  to  her  brothers.  John  and 
Stewart  Oldham,  and  to  Stewart's  daughter, 
Nancy. 

The  seventh  invitation  went  to  Mrs  Es- 
ther McGulre,  an  old  friend  of  the  Kelseys. 

Recipient  of  the  eighth  invitation  was  Dr. 
Kelsey's  onetime  professor  at  the  University 
of  Chicago:  Dr.  E.  M  K.  Gelling,  a  pioneer 
in  pharmacological  science  in  America. 

Those  eight  choices  were  the  sort  anyone 
might  be  expected  to  make.  The  immediate 
family,  an  old  family  friend,  and  a  revered 
teacher.  Who  would  deserve  the  remaining 
three  places  in  such  company'' 

Dr.  Kelsey's  9th,  10th.  and  11th  invita- 
tions to  the  'White  House  went  to  three 
physician  colleagues  in  Federal  Government 
service:  Dr.  Barbara  Moulion,  Dr.  John  Nes- 
tor, and  Dr   Irwin  Slegel. 

Why  thc«e  three'' 

Dr.  Moulton  Is  already  a  familiar  figure 
to  readers  of  SR.  Her  account  of  her  har- 
r;LSsed  life  as  an  officer  of  the  U.S.  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  was  told  in  SR  Re- 
search for  July  1960  under  the  title;  "The 
Drugmakers  and  the  Government — Who 
Makes  the  Decisions''"  Member  of  a  family 
long  distinguished  In  American  science  (her 
father  was  founding  director  of  the  Brook- 
ings Institution,  an  uncle  for  many  years 
was  operating  head  of  the  American  Associ- 
ation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and 
for  a  period  only  one  other  fajmlly  name  ap- 
pe;ired  more  often  than  the  Moulton  name 
in  "Who's  Who  in  America"!,  Dr.  Moulton 
had  preceded  Dr  Kelsey  in  the  FD.\  post 
Dr  Kelsev  now  occupies.  After  fighting  to 
keep  worthless  and  dangerous  drugs  off  the 
American  market,  som.etimes  being  overruled 
by  her  official  superiors,  and  finally  ac- 
ceding to  a  transfer  In  Jobs  before  realizing 
that  she  had  been  moved  to  please  a  drug 
house.  Dr.  Moulton  quit  FDA  in  disgust  in 
1960  and  related  her  experiences  from  a  U.S. 
Senate  witness  stand  during  the  Kefauver 
investigation  of  drug  abuses.  Following  that 
she  made  a  special  study  of  drugs  for  the 
Kefauver  committee,  took  a  scientific  evalu- 
ation Job  with  the  Pedofcl  Trade  Commis- 
sion, l^ecame  a  personal  mend  of  Dr,  Kelsey, 
and  privately  coached  Dr  Kelsey  on  ways 
and  means  of  avoiding  some  of  the  political 
booby  traps  Dr.  Moulton  herself  had  previ- 
ously fallen  into. 

By  inviting  Dr  Moulton  to  the  White 
House  ceremony,  Dr,  Kelsey,  a  modest 
woman,  was  plainly  saying  "Maybe  you  are 
the  one  who  really  should  be  getting  this 
medal  from  the  President." 

Natural  enough. 

Now  the  other  two  Government  physicians 
among  Dr.  Kelsey's  guests — what  had  they 
done  to  win  her  affection'' 

Curiously,  newspaper,  radio  and  TV  com- 
mentators have  ignored  this  question.  Yet 
the  answer  is  of  considerable  Importance  to 
a  country  now  In  the  midst  of  a  desperate 
struggle  to  escape  the  perils  of  antiquated 


drug  control  laws  When  one  of  the  newest 
recruits  In  FDA's  ranks  receives  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  one  of  the 
highest  honors  the  President  has  In  his 
power  to  bestow — an  honor  that  logically 
should  have  gone  to  her  more  experienced 
superiors — it  Is  appropriate  to  Inquire  how 
she  managed  to  make  herself  felt  effectively 
from  so  low  a  level.  She  could  not  have  done 
It  alone.    Who  helped  her? 

Dr.  Kelsey  was  not  nominated  for  the 
President's  Distinguished  Federal  Civilian 
Service  Medal  by  her  immediate  superior. 
Dr.  Ralph  Smith,  or  by  Dr.  Smith's  superior. 
Dr.  William  H.  Kessenich,  or  by  Dr.  Kes- 
senlch's  superior,  FDA  Commissioner  Larrick. 
The  nomination  came  originally  from  Sena- 
tor EsTES  KEFAtJVER  of  Tennessee,  immedi- 
ately seconded  by  •:he  four  other  Demo- 
cratic Senators  on  the  drug  investigating 
committee,  and  later  seconded  again  by  the 
entire  membership — Democrat  and  Repub- 
lican alike — of  the  Senate  Government  Op- 
erations Subcommittee  chaired  by  the 
Honorable  HrarRT  HrMPHREV.  Democratic 
party  whip.  Aside  from  Dr  Moulton.  who 
helped  Dr   Kelsey  when  she  needed  help? 

The  recipient  of  her  tenth  Invitation  to 
the  White  House,  Dr.  John  Nestor,  works  on 
the  same  administrative  level  of  FDA  as 
Dr.  Kelsey  herself.  He  is  a  physician  in  the 
new  drug  branch  of  the  medical  division  of 
PDA.  He,  too,  is  a  fighter.  To  insiders,  he 
and  Dr,  Kelsey  are  known  as  "the  young 
turks  of  the  PDA,"  "Some  people  ask 
whether  the  name  fits  me  properly,"  Dr. 
Kelsey  says  wistfully.  She  is  48  years  old. 
"Perhaps  I  am  young  in  spirit." 

The  holder  of  the  11th  of  Dr  Kelsey's  in- 
vitations. Dr.  Irwin  Slegel,  is  deputy  director 
of  the  medical  division  of  FDA.  Throughout 
Dr.  Kelseys  ordeal.  Dr.  Slegel  stood  between 
her  superior,  new  drug  branch  chief  Dr. 
Smith,  and  Dr.  Smith's  superior,  medical 
division  director  Dr.  Kessenich.  When  asked 
about  his  role  In  the  thalidomide  affair.  Dr. 
Siegel  temporizes  with  such  remarks  as:  "I 
am  happy  Indeed  to  see  Dr.  Kelsey^s  work 
recognized." 

It  Is  Interesting  that  the  medical  division 
director.  Dr.  Kessenich.  has  chosen  this 
moment  In  time  to  resign  from  PDA  In  order 
to  take  a  lesser  and  more  exhausting  Job  in 
a  'Veterans'  Administration  hospital.  His 
friends  are  puzzled  by  his  explanation  that 
he  feared  continuance  In  FDA  would  over- 
strain his  heart. 

It  Is  even  more  interesting  that  PDA  Com- 
missioner Larrick  should  choose  the  new 
drug  branch  chief.  Dr  Smith,  as  acting  re- 
placement for  Dr.  Kessenich.  For  the  FDA's 
own  chronology  of  the  thalidomide  case 
shows  that  Dr.  Smith  gave  the  drug  company 
repeated  access  to  Dr.  Kelsey  3  months  after 
Commissioner  Larrick  assured  the  Senators 
that  such  openings  for  fraternization  be- 
tween PDA  officials  and  agents  of  the  drug- 
makers  did  not  occur.  And  in  an  unchal- 
lenged passage  of  her  Senate  testimony  of 
1960.  Dr.  Moulton  said  that  Dr  Smith  had 
unexj>ectedly  Joined  a  meeting  between  her- 
self and  four  drug  company  delegates  and 
had  on  the  spot  released  a  new  drug  for  sale 
"without  proof  of  safety  for  chronic  use, 
and  without  waiting  for  completion  of  phar- 
macological studies."  Dr.  Moulton  told  the 
Senators  she  was  "reasonably  sure"  Dr. 
Smith  "had  not  at  that  time  reviewed  the 
data  In  the  new  drug  application  but  was 
acting  solely  on  Instructions  from  ab<Dve." 

Under  the  usual  rules  of  internal  promo- 
tion In  Federal  Government  agencies.  Dr. 
Siegel  would  have  been  given  an  opportunity 
to  fill  Dr.  Kessenich's  place.  The  announce- 
ment that  Dr.  Siegel  had  been  passed  over  in 
favor  of  Dr.  Smiili  was  given  to  the  press  by 
Mr.  Larrlck's  office  Just  1  day  before  Dr. 
Siegel  appeared  at  the  White  House  as  a  guest 
of  Dr.  Kelsey:  1  of  the  11  people  she  most 
wanted  to  share  her  pleasure  ever  an  acco- 
lade from  the  President. 
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Is  Dr.  Kelsey  discouraged  by  any  of  this? 
If  so.  siie  Is  hiding  the  signs.  She  professes 
not  to  notice  that  anyone  in  FDA  is  out  of 
tune  with  her  own  sense  of  dedication  to 
protection  of  the  drug  consumer.  The  last 
time  she  stopped  to  count,  there  were  up- 
ward of  600  letters  on  the  table  Inside  the 
front  door  of  her  home  on  Brookside  Drive 
In  Kenwood,  a  Maryland  suburb  oX  Washing- 
ton, DC  :  most  of  Uiem  were  from  women 
cheering  her  on,  telling  her  where  to  look 
for  clues  to  drug  law  conundrums  she  might 
have  missed  in  her  reading  of  the  medical 
literature.  Every  one  of  those  letters  is  go- 
ing to  be  answered,  either  by  a  personal  note, 
or  by  referral  to  FDA  and  other  agencies 
which  have  power  to  inquire  and  to  act.  For 
Dr.  Kelsey  knows  that  the  female  of  the 
species  really  is  more  deadly  than  the  male 
when  the  female  chooses  to  sting.  And  she 
remembers  the  decisive  role  that  other 
women  played  in  hanging  that  medal  around 
her  neck. 

There  was,  flrst  of  all,  the  woman  reader  of 
SR  who  asked  SRs  science  editor  to  compile 
a  census  of  antibiotics,  and  so  broke  the  case 
of  Henry  Welch.  The  Welch  case  brought  Dr. 
Moulton  off  the  family  farm  in  West  Vir- 
ginia to  throw  her  weight  behind  all-out  re- 
form in  the  drug  laws.  FcIIowins^  the  fem- 
inine bent  to  seek  advice  from  another  fe- 
male. Dr.  Moulton  went  to  Congresswoman 
Leonor  Sullivan  of  Missouri,  who  had  been 
trying  for  10  years  to  stir  Interest  in  a  new 
law  that  would  pr-iitect  women  from  the 
chemical  dangers  cf  Ci;.'5metics  and  the  me- 
chanical perils  of  purportedly  protective  de- 
vices as  well  as  from,  the  hazards  of  un- 
familiar drugs.  Through  Congresswnman 
SvLLiv.*!*'.  Dr   Moulton  readied  the  Kefauver 

*  committee  in  the  Senate,  where  she  teamed 

her  talents  as  an  outsider  with  two  Gov- 
ernment insiders  of  formidable  talent:  Dr. 
Irene  Till  an  economist  n^^ted  for  her  asso- 
ciation with  the  late  Franklin  D,  Roosevelt's 
New  Deal,  and  Mrs  Lucille  Went,  a  patent 
attorney,  one  of  the  few  persons  anywhere 
^r_  who   knows   which    chemical    names   rtt   the 

WiK  myriad  trade  names  of  drugs 

Knowing  that  Dr.  Moiiltwn  had  resigned 
the  FDA  post  she  now  occupied.  Dr.  Kelsey 
attended  the  Kefauver  drug  heanngs  to  hear 
her  predecessor's  testimony.  In  this  way  the 
two  wom^en  met.  They  liked  each  other,  and 
quickly  became  friends. 

Dr.  Moultcn's  formal  contact  on  the  Ke- 
fauver committee  staff  was  Dr  Eppes  Wayles 
Browne,  Jr..  who  reports  to  Chief  Staff  Econ- 
omist Dr  John  Blair.  In  time.  Drs  Moul- 
ton and  Browne  discovered  they  had  ether 
common  interests  than  dru?js.  But  courtin;; 
was  difficult  because  Dr.  Browne  was  newly 
divorced  and  because  hardly  anyone  outside 
the  Kefauver  committee  was  talking  to  Dr 
Moulton  at  that  point  In  tim.e.  Dr.  Kelsey 
solved  the  problem  by  Inviting  the  lovestruck 
pair  to  the  Kelsey  house  for  dinners  and 
evenings  of  talk. 

These  evenings  were  as  comforting  to  Dr 
Kelsey  as  they  were  to  her  guests  For  Dr 
Kelsey  had  many  moments  of  feeling  rather 
alone  after  the  Merrell  application  for  thalid- 
omide reached  her  FDA  derk  In  September 
1960  She  recognized  her  own  experiences  as 
a  parallel  to  the  experiences  Dr  Moulton  had 
described  on  the  witness  stand,  and  she 
wondered  whether  she  could  escape  Dr 
Moulton's  fate.  At  one  point,  when  a  Mer- 
rell representative  questioned  whether  Dr 
Kelsey  had  libeled  Merrell,  she  sought  legal 
advice. 

She  had  her  husband's  support,  of  course. 
and  it  was  much  more  than  a  husband  usu- 
ally can  give.  For  as  a  pharmacologist,  Dr. 
Ellis  Kelsey  could  follow  and  confirm  hfs 
wife's  reasoning  step  by  step.  P^rst  the 
puzzling  chemistry  of  the  drug,  then  the  un- 
satisfying tests  on  animals — none  of  which 


it  put  to  sleep,  then  the  discovery  In  England 
that  habitual  use  of  the  drug  brought  peri- 
pheral paralysis  to  some  people,  and  finally 
the  awful  truth  about  the  malformed  babies. 
After  the  struggle  was  past  and  Merrell 
had  withdrawn  its  appUcation  fur  permission 
to  sell  the  drug  commercially.  Dr.  Kelsey  felt 
she  had  lived  thr  nigh  a  fairy  tale.  It  was 
hard  for  her  to  believe  that  she,  Frances  Kel- 
sey, had  accurately  predicted,  on  theoretical 
grounds,  that  because  thalidomide  caused 
poxalysis  of  peripheral  nerves  in  those  who 
took  the  drug  habitually,  the  drug  probably 
would  cause  greater  damage  to  the  develop- 
ing human  embiyo.  Great  scientists  did  such 
things.     But   "Frankie"   Kelsey? 

Most  women  who  afterward  read  or  heard 
about  what  she  had  done  lacked  the  sclen- 
tinc  background  to  api^reciate  her  accom- 
plishments. They  really  djdn't  care  about 
the  science  of  it;  what  mattered  to  them  was 
tlie  heartbreak  of  helpless  babies.  They 
were  all  fur  Dr.  Kelsey.  The  male  politicians 
of  Washington  did  not  at  first  understand 
tills.  They  saw  an  aura  of  partisan  politics 
around  Senator  KtiArvEa's  proposal  for  a 
Presldenti.il  medal  fi.r  Dr.  Kelsey.  And  Dr. 
Kelsey 's  name  was  missing  from  the  original 
White  Huuse  list  of  those  who  were  to  re- 
ceive the  Distinguished  Federal  Civilian 
S«;rvice  award. 

At  that  point,  a  wc^nan  who  grasped  both 
the  human  and  scienttac  impllcatloas  de- 
cided to  act.  Tlie  aforementioned  Mrs. 
Lucille  Went,  having  left  tlie  Kefauver  com- 
mittee st.iS  for  a  post  on  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  risked  crossing  the  party  line 
o!  a  Deni  .)or;i-ic  administration  in  Washing- 
Uin  and  took  the  story  t  >  a  Republican  Sen- 
a'-or  from  her  home  State.  South  Dakota: 
the  Honorable  Kahl  E.  Mundt.  Mrs.  Went 
pointed  out  to  tiie  Senator  that  Dr.  Frances 
Kelsey  and  her  family  had  lived  In  South 
D.ik.T  I  tor  8  years  prior  to  moving  to  Wash- 
ington, and  that  the  Kelseys  still  maintained 
a  home  in  Vermillion,  &  Dak.,  as  a  voting 
aJdress. 

Senator  Mundt  is  not  one  to  slight  a 
worthy  constituent  of  either  pollucal  party. 
When  Dr.  Kelsey  appeared  before  Senator 
Humphreys  Government  Operations  Sub- 
com.mittee,  Mr.  Mundt  took  over  the  stage 
Ui  acknowledpe  Soutli  Dakota's  particular 
debt  to  her  He  lauded  lier  as  "friend  to 
over  50  000  Soutli  Dak.  ta  residenu"  whom 
she  had  served  as  a  family  doctor:  citizens 
of  "Liemmon,  m  Perkins  County.  Paith,  in 
Meade  County:  Philip,  in  Haakon  County; 
Martin  in  Bennett  County:  Pierre,  in  Hughes 
County;  Gregory  and  IBurke.  in  Gregory 
County;  Armour  in  Dougl:\s  County;  and 
Vermillion,  in  Clay  County,  the  seat  and  the 
home  of  the  University  af  South  Dakota 
Medical  School.  " 

Before  that  hearing  day  was  over,  Dr 
Kelsey  3  symbolic  value  was  plain  to  the 
whole  membership  of  Senator  Humphreys 
subcommittee,  and  Mr  Htjicfrskt  led  the 
group  in  seccndme  Senator  KxTftTmR's  nom- 
inal.on  of  her  for  the  Prepidential  medal. 

As  the  New  York  Times  has  noted.  Dr. 
Kelsey's  tritimph  over  a  powerful  drug  house 
"points  up  the  fa^p  that  all  Important  Gov- 
ernment decisions  do  not  flow  from  plush 
offices  with  wall-to-wall  carpeting."  She 
works  in  a  bare -floored  room  in  a  rickety  bar- 
rack that  has  been  tem.norarv  quartering  for 
FD.\  since  World  W.ir  II,  the  wall.s  are  tat- 
tered with  faded  green  p.^nt:  there  ar> 
blinds  but  no  curtains  a'  the  windows:  desk 
and  tables  are  piled  with  books  and  papers. 
in  the  manner  of  a  place  accustomed  to  long 
and  intense  concentration. 

Entirely  apar*  fr-.m  her  demonstration  that 
rcience  can  fulfill — and  thrill  in  the  fulfilling 
csf — Its  social  responsibility  to  a  dprnocratic 
people,  many  women  will  love  Dr  Kelsey  be- 
cause cf  her  personal  candor.     She  admits 


she  doesn't  like  housework.  She  would 
rather  read  or  play  tennis.  She  Isn't 
a  good  cook  (at  least  not  In  her  own  estima- 
tion), yet  she  cheerfully  prepares  tl:ie  meals 
for  the  family  and  finds  some  pride  In  a 
relative  lack  of  complaints  of  indigestion. 

Dr.  Kelsey  has  been  a  naturalized  citizen 
of  the  United  States  since  1955.  But  she 
still  betrays  many  signs  of  lier  birth  on  Van- 
couver Island,  where  the  citizenry  Is  more 
British  than  the  British.  She  is  altogether 
reserved,  wears  her  hair  short  and  straight 
and  her  heels  broad  and  flat.  Her  faith  in 
the  goodness  of  people  sometimes  leads  her 
Into  moments  of  naivete.  However,  like 
others  who  share  her  sliyness,  she  can  wreak 
havoc  on  those  who  expect  either  fear  or 
gulllbUity. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  Pipsident,  I 
urge  Membor.s  of  Cont'rp.s.s  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  to  read  tho.'^e  article.'^. 
I  think  Uiey  will  confiiin  oui'  opinion  of 
the  heroism  not  only  of  Dr.  Kelsey  but 
also  of  Dr  Barbara  Moulton,  who  earlier 
protested  against  the  way  in  which  the 
drug  section  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration wa.s  being  nialadmini.stered 
under  the  diiTCtion  of  Mr.  Larrick,  and 
who  was  also  very  helpful  in  exposing 
some  of  the  activities  of  Dr.  Welch. 

Dr.  Moulton  comes  from  a  very  dis- 
tiguished  family.  Her  father  was  Har- 
old G,  Moulton.  who  was  for  maiiy  years 
professor  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  then  for  many  years  head  of  the 
Brookings  In.stiLution.  Her  uncle  was 
the  celebrated  astronomer  Forrest  Moul- 
ton. who  for  many  yeai's  was  secretary 
of  the  American  .A.s.s.sociatio!^i  for  tlie  Ad- 
vancement of  Science. 

Dr.  Moulton  is  one  of  the  un.-ung 
heroines  in  the  whole  battle  because,  ex- 
posed to  J^eavy  pressure  from  drug 
manufacturers  and  witli  little  or  no  sup- 
port from  her  superiors,  she  feUxjd  fast. 
The  two  articles  indicate  the  need  for  a 
thorough  hou.sccleaning  m  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  I  believe  the 
President  should  seriously  consider 
whether  or  not  Dr.  Larrick  and  his  as- 
sistants should  be  reappointed. 


REVENUE  ACT  OF  1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  con.sideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  10650 »  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide a  credit  for  invcstn:ent  in  certain 
depreciable  property,  to  elimuiate  cer- 
tain defecLs  a;id  inequities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President. 
it  is  my  understanding  that  th::-  Sena'e 
is  about  to  adjourn.  Before  the  Senate 
adjourns,  I  wish  to  say  that  this  is  one 
of  the  saddest  days  in  the  history  of  the 
Senate,  in  my  judgment.  The  failure  of 
the  Douglas  amendment  was  a  real  trag- 
edy. It  goes  far  beyond  tax  legislation 
beca-use  it  relates  to  all  legislation  that 
comes  before  us.  I  think  we  should  now 
be  aware  that  what  we  have  done  in  the 
tax  bill  is  to  piovide  .special  advantages 
to  those  persons  and  corporations  that 
have  a  financial  interest  in  the  legisla- 
tion. The  advantage  is  perfectly  enor- 
mous. It  means  that  one-half  the  cost 
of  lobbying  legislation  would  be  borne  by 
the  Federal  Government  if  the  lobbyists 


are  large  corporations.  Of  course,  small 
corporations  would  not  have  that  ad- 
vantage. 

But  the  public  interest  and  those  who 
advocate  the  public  interest,  whether 
they  ire  the  Civil  Liberties  Union,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  or  Americans 
for  Constitutional  Reform,  or  any  group 
that  lights  for  their  ideals  would  not 
have  an  equal  opportunity  or  equal  ad- 
vantage. The  administration  directly 
opposed  this  lobbying  provision.  The 
House  under  a  closed  rule  had  no  chance 
to  vote  on  it.     The  Senate  collapsed. 

I  intended  to  vote  .against  the  bill  even 
before  the  Douglas  amendment  failed. 
Now  I  feel  that  it  is  important  that  all 
Senators  give  the  most  careful  and 
thoughtful  consideration  to  the  action 
which  was  taken  today  especially  the  38 


Senators  who  failed  to  vote  on  the  Doug- 
las amendment.  This  has  indeed  been  a 
tra.cric  day  for  the  US   Senate. 


PvUMORED    INVITATION    TO    KHRU- 
SHCHEV   TO    VLSIT    THE    UNITED 

STAThS 

Mr.  LAUSCHK.  Madam  President, 
VM.rd  has  been  received  that  there  is  a 
movement  in  Ohio  to  invite  Khru.shchev 
to  the  United  States,  and  esjjecially  to 
Ohio.  I  wish  the  Record  to  show  that 
I  do  not  approve  of  any  .'^uch  movement. 
I  am  sure  that  the  people  of  Ohio  do 
not  approve  it.  1  am  certain  that  a  visit 
by  Kiirushchcv  to  the  United  States 
could  not  be  of  help  to  our  country.  It 
would  only  give  further  encouraf:eraent 
and  cause  trouble  to  us  on  all  shores  and 
in  many  spots  of  the  world. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  September  4,  1962,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  'S  476  >  to  estab- 
lish the  Point  Reyes  National  Sea.'shore 
m  the  State  of  California,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  O'CLOCK 
TOMORROW  MORNING 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  inland  in  idjournment 
■anUl  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  wa."^  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  36  minutes  pm  i  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednes- 
day, September  5,  1962.  at  10  o'clock  am. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Eigl  t-Point  Anti-Communist  Program 


IIXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wT.scONsrif 
IN  TH13  .'^FNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.'^TES 

Tuesday,  September  4,  1962 

Mr.  WU.EY.    Mr.  Pre.sident.  the  Com- 

miniLsi  menace — changing  its  tactics  in 
a  changing  world — requires  a  constant 
effort  to  update  our  anti-Communist 
policies  and  strategy 

Recently,  I  made  .^^ome  recommenda- 
tions refiectin?  upon  the  need  for  a  more 
effective  anti -Communist  program. 

I  as<  unanimous  consent  to  have  these 
recommendations  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Eight-Point  Anti-Communist  Peogram 

The  challenge  of  communism  continues  to 
threat*  n   the  survival  of   freedom 

Communism  is  cunning,  therefore,  it  must 
be  fou;lit  creatively.  It  can  be  blcked  at 
home  i.nd  abroad,  without  dcf troymg  Ameri- 
ca's fieedcms.  Commimlsm  can  only  be 
stopped  If  America  is  alert,  remains  strong 
and  hss  a  flexible  plobal  strategy.  No  simple 
battle  plan  c.nn  fight  the  uiternational  cobra 
of  coir.munlsra. 

Recently,  there  hn'.e  been  new  develop- 
ments requiring  reappraisal,  including:  (1) 
A  demonstration  of  an  IncreasinR  capability 
In  spiice — reflected  by  the  slm.ultaneous 
orbiting  of  two  spacecraft  Vostuk  III  and 
Vostok  IV:  (2)  f,illures  within  tl-.e  Ccm- 
munlsi.  system  in  n^n.-^pace  nondefense 
fields,  particularly  in  agriculture,  and  a 
continjed  restlessness  within  the  Commu- 
nist-dominated countries,  reflected  in  dar- 
inp  es.2iipc  efforts,  for  example,  from  East 
Germany    to   West   Berlin. 

Theie  is,  In  my  Judgment,  also  need  to 
lace  other  new  realities  In  relation  to  Com- 
munis-,   policy. 

Unless  there  is  a  change  of  fundamenttil 
policy — of  which  there  Is  no  evidence — for 
exampe,  the  Soviet  apparently:  Will  not 
agree  to  realistic  disarmament;  will  not  agree 
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to  use  of  outer  sf^.ice  for  useful  purposes; 
will  not  volunta.'iIy  lift  the  chains  of 
Communist  tyr.mny  from  Communist-en- 
slaved jjeoples:  and  will  not  stop  Its  policies 
of  attempted  missile  blackmail:  of  export- 
ing communi.^m;  of  blocking  efforts  to 
create  peace. 

Ir.stead.  the  Communists  remain  dedi- 
cated— at  whatever  costs— to  the  goal  ol 
conquering  the  world. 

For  the  future,  then,  we  face  a  long, 
tough  struggle. 

EICHT-POI.NT    AJrn-CCMMTJNIST 

CO' -NTrBorrENsrvB 

F(  r  these  reasons,  there  is  a  real  need  for  a 
reevaluatlon  of  defense  policies  and  strategy. 

An  leader  of  the  free  world,  the  tTnlted 
States  should,  I  believe,  undertake  the  fol- 
lowing steps: 

1.  Evaluate  the  military  significance  of 
Soviet  capabilities  in  space  -lor  example,  I 
recommended  a  congressional  hearing  to  ob- 
tain testimony  of  military  and  scientific 
experts  en  the  railitury  threat  of  the  Soviet 
man-ln-spvace  proeram 

2.  A  crysti.l-clear  declaration  that  we  will 
continue  to  firmly  protect  Western  rights?  in 
West  Berlin. 

3.  Read-. ocatlng  tlie  lifting  of  chains  of 
C  inmunist  tyranny  from  the  captive  na- 
tions, including  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion by  the  people  through  secret  ballot. 

4  Regularly  "skywriting"'  for  the  world, 
th"  Communists"  deplorable  record:  Of 
treaty  breaking;  of  bltx-klng  progress  at  the 
United  Nations,  particularly  In  the  Security 
Council  where  it  has  exercised  over  100 
vetoes:    of   the  slaughter  of  Hungary,   etc. 

5.  Undertake  a  more  dynamic  nonmllitary 
counteroffenslve — politicAlly,  economically, 
and  Ideologically  (a)  against  the  Communist 
countries  themseves;  and  (b)  against  their 
efforts  at  penetrations  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

6  Malntalnln?  a  mlrrhty  deterrent  power 
tj  make  attack  against  t.he  free  world 
suicide. 

7.  Fully  exploit  weaknesses  within  the 
Communist  system:  For  example.  Inability 
to  produce  enough  food — contrasting  the 
U.S.   picture   of  overflowing  surpluscs- 

8.  M  ire  firmly  cementing  relauons  and 
co.^pyerative  efforts  for  mutual  defen.=^  and 
proitress  with  our  allies,  bilaterally  a:,d 
multilaterally  through  regional  organiza- 
tions. Including  NATO,  SEA  TO.  CENTO 
ANZUS.  and  OAS. 


For  the  future,  the  preservation  and  per- 
petuation of  freedom  will  require  vigilance 
equal  to — if  not  greater  than — any  previous 
time  in  history. 

The  United  States,  and  fellow  nations  of 
the  free  world,  now  possess  the  military 
strength,  economic  power  and  the  Ideology 
with  a  universal  appeal — freed  rn — if  we  are 
willing  to  dedicate  the  necessary  manpower 
and  resources — to  triumph  over  commu- 
nism. 

The  reality  to  face  now,  however,  is  that 
this  will  be  a  long  contest,  that  will  require 
great  effort  and  sacrifice. 

The  preservation  and  perpetuation  of  our 
ideals;  the  maintaining  and  a  hope,  and 
possibility,  of  freedom  for  humanity;  how- 
ever, this  is  indeed  a  worthy  cause  deserving 
the  best  effort  of  all  of  us. 


Salute  to  Mike  Thompson:    Outstanding 
12- Year-Old  Native  Kansan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATI\*ES 

Tuesday ,  Sevi ember  4   1962 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH  Mr  Speaker,  all 
this  summer  our  ccngres.'^ional  oflSce  here 
m  Washington  has  benefltoQ  fi'om  the 
.<<ervices  of  an  outstanding  native  Kan- 
san. James  Michael  Thomp.'^on,  as  a 
volunteer  pace  boy  Mike  Thompson 
was  born  at  Port  Riley,  Kans  ,  on  Sep- 
tember 19,  1950,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
energetic  and  outstanding  t>oys  I  have 
ever  knowm  His  parents,  James  O  and 
Mary  Thompson,  ought  to  be  proud  of 
him,  indeed.  I  am  sure  they  are. 

On  a  purely  volunteer  basis  Mike 
Thompson  served  m  our  o£5ce.  In  order 
to  help  improve  the  efficiency  and  effec- 
tiveness of  our  oF>eration  here  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  our  district  In  Kansas. 
He  performed  that  function  with  distinc- 
tion and  energy  and  with  great  good 
spirit. 
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At  the  same  time,  he  learned  a  great 
deal  about  the  operation  of  his  National 
Government.  Mike  shook  hands  and 
visited  with  many  of  the  greatest  leaders 
of  our  Nation  today:  Majority  Leader 
Carl  Albert,  of  Oklahoma:  Minority 
Leader  Ch.arles  H.^lleck.  of  Indiana; 
Minority  Whip  Les  Arends.  of  Illinois; 
and  many,  many  others.  When  Mike 
enters  the  seventh  grade  at  Williamsburg 
Junior  High,  in  Arlington,  this  fall,  I 
know  he  will  be  able  to  make  a  fine  con- 
tribution to  his  classes,  partly  as  a  result 
of  his  rich  and  worthwhile  experience 
this  summer. 

We  all  salute  Mike  Thompson,  out- 
standing 12-year-old  native  Kansan. 
We  were  proud  to  have  him  in  our  con- 
gressional ofiBce  this  summer.  He  made 
a  solid  and  worthwhile  contribution  to 
our  office,  and  to  the  people  of  our 
district. 


Firit    Military     Monument    to     Military 
Women   Unveiled   in   New   Orleans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF    LOUISI.^N.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Scptemher  4,  1962 

Mr  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker  Memorial 
Day,  Wednesday,  May  30.  1962,  was  an 
Important  milestone  in  the  history  of 
the  Women's  Army  Corps  Veterans  As- 
sociation, and  especially  that  of  the  New 
Orleans  chapter 

The  first  military  monument  in  the 
countiT  dedicated  solely  to  military 
women  was  unveiled  and  dedicated  in 
New  Orleans  at  EIk:  Place  and  Cleveland 
Avenue,  facing  the  new  City  Hall  Plaza. 
It  was  the  culmination  of  a  4-year  effort. 

The  former  national  president,  Mrs. 
Camilla  Mays  Frank,  was  the  general 
chairman,  and  she  also  designed  the 
monument  It  is  dedicated  to  the  honor 
and  glory  of  all  military  women  who 
offer  their  lives  in  defense  of  the  United 
States  in  the  cause  of  peace  " 

The  base,  separate  from  the  shaft,  in- 
dicates the  broken  lives,  those  which 
have  already  been  sacrificed  and  those 
who  will  always  bear  a  service-connected 
disability.  Atop  the  shaft  is  a  bronze 
orb  depicting  the  universe.  A  dove  with 
outstretched  wings,  and  holding  an  olive 
branch  in  its  mouth,  is  perched  on  the 
orb — to  denote  the  hope  of  peace 
throughout  the  world. 

Etched  into  the  face  of  the  base,  and 
just  above  the  dedication  bronze  plaque, 
are  the  following  words  "erected  May 
30,  1962,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
New  Orleans  chapter,  WAC-Veterans 
Association." 

Each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  base  bears 
a  10-inch  bronze  plaque.  Each  plaqu  j 
designates  one  of  the  five  main  military 
branches  of  service.  While  the  face  on 
each  plaque  is  the  same — the  cap  and 
shoulder  insignia  refer  to  the  service 
concerned. 

The  side  facing  the  plaza  bears  the 
plaque  of  the  women  of  the  Army — 
underneath    is    etched:    "Army    Nurse 


Corps — ANC,  Women's  Army  Corps — 
WAC,  Army  Medical  Specialist  Corps — 
AMSC" 

Reading  clockwise,  the  lefthand  panel 
bears  the  plaque  of  the  women  of  the 
Navy  and  has  etched  below:  "Navy  Nurse 
Corp.s — NNC,  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
Forces — Yeomanettes,  Women's  Auxili- 
aiT  Volunteer  Services— WAVES." 

The  rear  panel  bears  the  plaque  of  the 
women  in  the  Marine  Corps  and  has 
etched  below:  'Women  of  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps.' 

It  also  bears  the  plaque  of  the  women 
in  the  Coast  Guard  and  has  etched  be- 
lov;:  "Women's  Au.xiliary  Reserve  in  the 
Coast  Guard— SPARS." 

The  fourth  side  bears  the  plaque  of 
the  women  in  the  Air  Force  and  has 
etched  below:  'Air  Force  Nurse  Corps — 
AFNC,  Women's  Air  Force— WAF,  Air 
Force  Specialist  Corps— AFSPC." 

All  of  the  five  plaques  or  medallions 
have  been  cast  in  bronze  to  match  the 
dedication  plaque,  the  world,  and  the 
dove.  The  monument  itself  is  of  gray 
granite.  The  overall  height  is  about 
15  feet,  and  the  weight  is  14,000  pounds. 

It  was  the  great  weight  that  gave  the 
final  problem.  All  of  the  neutral  grounds 
in  New  Orleans  house  tremendous 
cement  sewer  pipes.  It  was  found  that 
the  weight  of  the  monument  would  be 
too  great  without  additional  concrete 
substructure  to  protect  the  sewer  pipes. 

Result  — an  additional  cost  of  $700 
V.  h;ch  was  a  total  and  surprising  ex- 
pense. They  went  ahead  and  borrowed 
the  balance  in  order  to  complete  the 
project  and  have  yet  to  raise  about  $600. 

The  completed  cost  of  this  project  will 
total  about  $7,000,  of  which  the  Louisi- 
ana State  Board  of  Liquidation  gener- 
ously provided  $')00.  Even  so,  the  task 
of  raising  the  balance  has  been  an  ar- 
duous one. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  those  members 
and  those  chapters  taking  part  in  this 
project.  I  am  sure  they  will  feel  amply 
rewarded  when  they  read  this  article 
and  realize  the  importance  of  the  ac- 
complishment to  military  women 
throughout  the  Nation. 

A  local  TV  station  covered  the  entire 
proce.^s  of  erection  of  the  monument; 
the  newspapers  have  carried  a  whole 
series  of  articles;  three  TV  stations 
covered  the  dedication  ceremonies  as  did 
our  newspapers ;  and  the  Times-Picayune 
even  carried  an  editorial  honoring  the 
farsighted  women  veterans  who  brought 
this  project  to  fruition. 


The  Golden  Eagle — A  Predatory  Bird 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF  te:x.\s 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  4,  1962 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr  Speaker,  the  most 
relentless  and  persistent  enemy  of  wild- 
life and  young  domesticated  animals  in 
certain  areas  of  the  country  today  Is  the 
golden  eagle.  As  a  destroyer  of  helpless 
lambs,  goat  kids,  fawns,  and  wild  turkey, 


the  golden  eagle  is  today  ranked  ahead  of 
the  coyote,  bobcat,  and  the  mountain 
lion. 

Yet,  legislation  is  now  pending  in  the 
Congress  to  interfere  with  the  right  of 
landowners  and  conservationists  to  pro- 
tect against  this  bird  of  prey.  It  poes 
without  saying  that  any  legislation  that 
is  enacted  on  this  subject  should  exempt 
the  affected  areas  from  the  penalties  of 
the  law,  or  at  lea^t  make  it  the  duty  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  permit 
the  taking  of  the  eagle  where  evidence 
shows  it  to  be  necessary. 

EYEWITNES.S  ACCOU.N'TS 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
good-intentioned  people  who  are  either 
misinformed  or  uninformed  about  the 
eating  habits  of  the  golden  eagle,  per- 
haps this  is  a  good  time  to  cite  some 
eyewitness  accounts  of  the  habits  of  this 
bird  and  how  destructive  they  actually 
are.  The  only  valid  evidence  must  come 
from  people  who  live  on  the  range,  who 
observe  and  see  with  their  own  eyes  what 
they  report. 

These  birds  are  migratory.  Large 
numbers  of  them  come  into  southwest 
Texas  in  the  fall  of  the  year  and  make 
their  homes  along  the  Mexican  border 
during  the  winter  and  early  spiing. 
There  are  not  many  rodents,  ground 
squirrels,  and  rabbits  in  that  area, 
whereas  in  other  areas  of  the  country 
the  eagles  seem  to  be  able  to  liv^?  prin- 
cipally from  those  sources  of  livelihood. 
They  also  eat  carrion. 

While  in  the  Southwest  these  birds 
seek  havens  in  bluffs,  cliffs,  and  rough 
canyon  sanctuaries  From  their  roost- 
ing places  they  swoop  down  into  the 
open  valleys  and  prey  upon  young  lambs, 
kids,  and  wild  game.  If  need  be  they 
even  attack  live  varmints 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
W.  J.  Bums,  of  Del  Rio,  Tex  ,  in  which 
he  stated: 

I  trapped  11  years  for  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life S3rvlce.  I  caught  193  coyotes  and  killed 
265  dogs,  all  killing  sheep.  •  •  •  I  lived  day 
and  night  on  the  range  and  In  the  ranch 
pastures.  And  I  know  that  the  men  who 
are  trying  to  pass  a  law  to  stop  killing  the 
eagle  do  not  have  any  experience  In  the  line 
I  have  followed.  They  are  listening  to 
people  who  don't  know  what  they  are  trying 
to  do, 

I  have  seen  the  eagles  fly  over  the  pastures 
and  dive  straight  down  like  a  bullet,  and 
rise  with  a  lamb  in  Its  claws. 

EAGLE    KILLS    LARGE    LAMB 

Arthur  Davis,  a  prominent  and  hishly 
respected  ranchman  of  Uvalde  and  Real 
Counties,  where  tlic  golden  eagle  is  often 
seen  during  the  winter  seasons,  writes: 

I  have  had  eagles  catch  and  kill  kids  and 
lambs.  Large  flocks  of  hawks  wou'.d  fuUow 
him  around  and  rob  his  kill  They  would 
pester  him  for  his  kill  untU  he  would  leave 
It  to  them,  then  kill  another,  and  then 
another. 

Just  a  few  years  ago  I  had  an  e.igle  killing 
large  lambs,  about  6  weeks  to  2  months  old. 
He  was  also  feeding  some  boarder  hawks. 
I  was  out  early  to  try  to  put  a  stop  to  it, 
and  I  had  some  poison  and  was  intending 
to  get  some  of  the  boarders  If  not  the  pro- 
vider. I  saw  the  eagle,  about  400  yards  away, 
make  a  dive,  and  since  he  did  not  come  up 
I  was  sure  he  had  made  a  kill  which  was 
too  large  to  carry.  I  galloped  up  to  the  spot 
and  found  him  with  his  talons  still  clutch- 
ing a  big  lamb  by  the  head,  both  eyeballs 
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and  b-aln  pierced.  The  lamb  was  dead  I 
Jumped  from  my  horse  and  wiih  my  knife 
I  cut  a  small  hole.  In  which  I  put  some 
poison.  Into  the  lambs  heart  and  liver.  I 
returned  In  about  2  hours  •  •  •  he  had 
eaten  his  fill,  then  spat  most  of  It  up  but 
he  wai  unable  to  fly, 

EACLr    Kn,LS    YEARLING    GOAT 

Just  this  last  winter  I  was  com.tng  from 
Rocksprlngs  to  Leakey,  and  as  I  was  passing 
throug:h  the  Roy  Lelnweber  Ranch  I  saw  an 
eagle  diving,  with  wings  folded  back  and 
talons  outstretched,  off  to  the  side  of  the 
road.  I  stopped  and  watched  for  him  to 
show  up  with  his  kill.  He  never  took  flight 
so  I  ftalked  out  to  the  area  where  I  saw 
him  go  down.  I  came  upon  him  In  a  small 
clearing,  with  his  kill.  I  stayed  concealed 
In  a  llveoak  thicket  and  watched  him.  He 
was  already  eating  the  Insldes  from  a  year- 
ling angora  goat.  Several  hawks  were  com- 
ing In  to  Join  the  feast.  When  the  hawks 
would  crowd  In  he  would  stand  on  one  foot 
and  rf  Ise  the  other,  threatening  them.  The 
hawks  would  back  off.  The  eagle  would 
then  have  to  lower  his  other  foot  before  he 
could  lower  his  head  to  eat,  and  up  would 
dash  the  hawkB.  This  kept  up  as  more  and 
more  hawks  kept  Joining  the  crowd.  In 
spite  of  all  his  efforts,  the  hawks  were  get- 
ting tltes  from  time  to  time.  He  had  had 
enougn.  He  began  trying  to  fly  away  with 
his  kill.  Since  he  could  not  carry  it,  he 
gave  up  and  left  It  to  the  robber  hawks. 
As  he  circled  to  fly,  he  saw  me  and  left  In 
In  a  hurry. 

SAW    EAGLES     KILL     DEKE 

DaAis  also  included  a  detailed  account 
of  hw?  the  golden  eagles  robbed  his  trai>s 
which  he  had  set  for  varmints.  They 
killed  and  at^  .'-kunks,  civet  cats,  rac- 
coons, and  ringtail  cats,  always  striking 
early  n  the  morning. 

Karl;/  one  morning  I  found  a  ringtail  In 
a  trap  be'ore  llie  eagie  did.  I  tied  the  ring- 
tail Uf  Bhorl  and  set  s  ime  trajis  out  In  front 
of  It.     When  I  returned   I  had  Mr.  Eagle. 

Aft<:r  recalling  a  number  of  other  cye- 
witne{;s  ax:counts,  Davis  told  of  eagles 
attacking  a  deer: 

One  morning  I  was  out  early  and  Just  as  I 
walke<j  over  a  ridge  I  heard  a  deer  crying,  as 
a  deer  cries  when  caught  by  a  panther  or 
hxmg  In  a  fence.  In  a  short  time  this  deer, 
a  doe.  ran  nearer  to  me.  Two  eagles  were 
attack uig  her.  They  would  dive  on  her,  sink 
their  talons  In  her  loin,  then  dive  at  her 
head  and  gr.Tb  at  her  eyes  They  had  no 
chance  of  holding  her  or  killing  her  on  the 
spot,  but  they  were  getting  the  best  of  her. 
I  shot  one  of  them  with  my  single  shot  .22 
rifle,  and  he  took  off.  The  other  followed. 
I  went  down  to  the  deer.  She  was  strong, 
but  h«r  eyes  had  been  pierced  and  she  was 
running  In  circles  and  running  over  brush. 
I  later  found  her  dead. 

WCiESE  THAN  RUS.«;IAN   HOGS  OR  BOBCATS 

Buddy  Pape  of  Prade  Ranch.  Texas, 
write? : 

We  ranch  In  Real  County.  We  have  been 
bothered  with  the  golden  eagle  every  year. 
They  i;ome  here  during  the  fall  of  the  year 
and  le  ive  In  tl:ie  spring. 

We  have  actually  seen  them  fly  down  and 
catch  little  lambs  and  goat  kids.  Several 
times  we  have  scared  an  eagle  up  off  the 
groumi  and  went  to  the  spot  and  found  little 
remains  of  a  goat  kid  or  lamb  tlie  eagle  had 
been  t-Atlng. 

We  nave  a  few  bobcats  In  this  part  of  the 
country  the  year  round  and  also  lutve  had 
some  irouble  with  the  Russian  hogs,  but  we 
have  lever  had  wild  animals  of  any  kind 
that  did  us  as  much  damage  or  were  as  hard 
to  combat  as  the  golden  eagle. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Glimp  writes: 

For  10  years  I  operated  a  50-sectlon  ranch 
In  Hudspeth  County  near  Van  Horn.  With 
all  of  the  trouble  we  had  from  coyotes,  bob- 
cats, and  panthers,  there  was  nothing  that 
hurt  me  as  bad  ae  the  eagles  •  •  •  I  saw 
these  eagles  eai  a  whole  i,imb  crop  while  I 
fought  them  with  every  known  means.  I 
want  to  go  on  record  that  I  saw  these  eagles 
attack  and  kill  my  lambs.  And  I  know  what 
I  am  talking  about. 

Scores  of  other  eyewitne.ss  reports  of 
tills  kind  could  be  cited.  I  can  supply 
any  number  of  such  accounts  for  any- 
one who  desires  to  see  them.  Mr.  Dan 
Auld,  an  eminent  naturalist  and  conser- 
vationist of  Kerrv'ille,  Tex.,  testified  be- 
fore a  Senate  subcommittee  recently 
when  hearings  were  being  held  on  a  bill 
to  protect  the  golden  eagle.  His  testi- 
mony, which  appears  in  the  printed 
heannj.;.^,  was  factual  and  devastating. 
Mr.  Auld,  a  native  of  the  area  where 
the  eagle  spends  the  winter,  is  a  prom- 
inent ranchman  who  raises  sheep,  goats, 
and  cattle.  He  gave  firsthand  accounts 
of  some  hair-raising  experiences  he  had 
had  with  the  eagle  and  listed  any  num- 
ber of  instances  where  he  had  with  his 
own  eyes  witnessed  the  golden  eagle  at- 
tack sheep,  goats,  and  wildlife. 

Mr.  Fritz  Kahl,  of  Fort  Davis.  Tex., 
also  testified  before  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee, 

I  attribute  this  year  In  6  of  my  lambing 
pastures  122  lambs  lost  to  eagles.  The 
method  of  kill  and  scavengerlng  was  evi- 
denced In  all  cases.  Talon  marks  on  the 
back  and  neck,  rib  cage  opened  and  lung 
and  heart  and  liver  gone. 

I  have  personally  observed  this  marauder 
descend  and  perform  his  klU;  I  have  heard 
lambs  bleat  in  defense  which  was  useless. 

My  experience  Is  multiplied,  I  am  sure, 
many  times  In  most  all  sheep  and  goat  op- 
erations In  Texas.  Should  any  ornithologist, 
bird  watcher,  or  bird  conservationist  wish 
to  refute  this  testimony,  he  or  she  Is  In- 
vited to  go  with  me  to  my  ranch  and  ob- 
serve the  eagle. 

Mr.  Kahl's  testimony  includes  a  num- 
ber of  eyewitness  accounts  of  the 
golden  eagle  de.<=troying  wild  game  and 
domesticated  animals. 

EAGLE    DE.STROY.S   ANTELOPE 

Dan  Auld's  testimony  also  Included  the 

following: 

More  convincing  evidence  as  to  the  preda- 
tory hab!t."=  of  the  golden  eagle  Is  what  hap- 
p>ened  to  our  antelope  or  pronghorn  in  west 
Texati.  The  pronghorns  range  In  the  high- 
land ranch  country  of  the  Davis  MounUiins 
In  west  Texas,  which  covers  a  la.'^ge  area  of 
good  grazing  land  The  antelope  or  prong- 
horn  became  so  depleted  In  1903  that  the 
game  department  in  Texas  closed  the  season 
on  them,  but  they  did  not  Increase. 

It  seems  that  the  youne  antelope  which 
survived  just  about  balanced  off  the  old  ones 
which  died. 

For  many  years  tliLs  Davis  Mountain  coun- 
try was  ranched  altogether  by  cowmen,  and 
the  eagles  did  not  give  them  too  much  trou- 
ble. Then  In  about  1940  the  sheep  and  goat 
men  started  moving  their  flocks  Into  this 
area.  Immediately  the  eagles  started  killing 
their  lambs  and  kids,  and  the  ranchers 
started  doing  something  about  It.  They 
hired  a  man  to  hunt  golden  eagles  by  plane 
He  Is  supposed  to  have  killed  some  1,300 
golden  eagles  the  Orst  year.  The  very  next 
year  the  antelope  doubled  Its  populaUon. 
This  proved  to  the  game  department  what 
was    happening    to    the    antclnpe    p.nd    they 


started  helping  the  ranchers  to  kill  off  tbc 
golden  eagles.  In  3  years  the  bunting  seaaoa 
on  antelope  was  opened  after  having  been 
closed  for  41  years  because  there  had  not 
been  enough  tintelope  to  hunt.  In  1944.  the 
first  year  the  hunting  season  was  open,  tine 
hunters  killed  344  ar.telope  and  last  ywur 
they  took  over  2,000.  Many  more  antelojje 
were  trapped  to  replant  in  other  parts  of 
Texas. 

It  seems  these  facts  alone  should  be  con- 
clusive enough  to  kill  these  bills  to  protect 
the  golden  eagle. 

Every  year  since  1940  the  ranchers  In 
the  Davis  Mountains  area  have  killed  golden 
eagles;  otherwise,  they  would  have  them 
back  In  such  numbers  that  they  could  not 
profitably  operate  their  ranches. 

MO  DANGER   <  ,T   FXTINCnCN 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  theon.-  behind  the 
bills  that  have  been  introduced  m  the 
House  and  Senate  to  prote-ct  the  golden 
eagle  is  that  this  is  necessary*  to  avoid 
extinction.  But  the  evidence  proves 
there  is  no  such  danger.  In  fact  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  in  its  report  on 
the  pending  legislation  stated: 

This  resolution  states  that  the  golden  eagle 
Is  threatened  with  extinction.  Although 
golden  eagles  have  declined  In  number  in 
recent  years  In  the  Eastern  States,  we  can- 
not state,  on  the  basis  of  our  present  In- 
formation, that  the  golden  eagle  has  reached 
the  stage  of  an  endangered  species. 

Moreover,  a  number  of  w  itnesses  testi- 
fied— and  without  contradiction — that 
the  number  of  golden  eagles  appearing  in 
certain  areas  of  Texas  during  their  mi- 
gratory sojourn  there  has  actually  in- 
creased in  recent  years.  More  and  more 
of  them  are  being  seen  each  year. 

Therefore,  the  possible  extinction  of 
the  golden  eagle  is  not  a  valid  justifica- 
tion for  this  legislation.  There  is  in  fact 
no  such  threat. 

It  is  also  contended  that  In  order  to 
protect  the  bald  eagle  in  certain  areas 
it  is  necessary  to  provide  similar  pro- 
tection for  the  golden  eagle  because  until 
they  reach  maturity  both  the  golden 
eagle  and  bald  eagle  arc  indistinguish- 
able. That  problem  does  not  arise  in 
Texas  because  the  bald  eagle  is  never 
seen  in  that  area. 

While  this  problem  is  effectively  met 
by  laws  in  the  various  Stales  which  also 
protect  the  golden  tagle  as  well  as  the 
bald  eagle,  if  it  should  be  the  will  of  the 
Congress  to  proceed  with  Federal  legis- 
lation, certainly  any  such  legislation 
should  not  interfere  with  the  right  of 
landovmers  to  protect  themselves  by  kill- 
ing the  golden  eagle  in  those  areas  where 
the  latter,  unlike  the  bald  eagle,  consti- 
tutes a  serious  mcnao:  to  livestock  and 
wildlife. 

Surely  no  one  in  his  right  mind  would 
condone  the  wanton  destruction  of  live- 
stock and  wild  game  in  the  areas  where 
that  is  practiced  by  the  golden  eagle.  No 
true  conservationist  would  condone  such 
preying  habits. 

LTT    riEH    AND    WILDLIFE:    SERVICE    INVESTIGATE 

Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  the  more 
sensible  and  appropriate  course  to  follow 
would  be  to  postpone  any  action  on  this 
legislation  for  at  least  another  year  In 
view  of  tlie  confusion  among  spon.sors 
regarding  the  eating  habits  of  the  golden 
eagle  while  sojourning  along  the  Mexi- 
can border,  spon.sors  could  req\;est  the 
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Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  conduct  an 
on-the-spot  investigation  of  what  the 
actual  facts  are. 

In  view  of  the  destruction  being 
wrought  by  the  eagles  in  that  area,  it 
seems  incredible  to  the  people  trying  to 
make  a  living  there  by  raising  livestock, 
as  well  as  to  the  game  conservationists, 
of  whom  there  are  many,  that  the  Con- 
gress would  seriously  consider  any  legis- 
lation calculated  to  restrict  or  hamper 
them  in  their  defense  against  this  evil. 

If  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  should 
be  p?rmitted  to  make  such  an  investi- 
gation they  would  receive  the  fullest  co- 
operation of  the  landowners.  They  can 
definitely  obtain  moving  pictures  and 
photographs  of  the  golden  eagle  while 
actually  engaged  in  his  acts  of  destruc- 
tion, if  that  is  desired.  That  has  not  been 
done  in  the  past  because  it  never  oc- 
curred to  the  people  affected  that  this 
legislation  would  be  offered  and  seriously 
considered. 

SUGGESTED    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  20  counties  in 
southwest  Texas  that  are  seasonally  in- 
fested by  the  golden  eagle.  It  is  be- 
lieved by  the  ranchmen  and  conserva- 
tionists that  since  the  eagle  constitutes 
an  annual,  hibitual  menace  to  livestock 
and  wildlife  in  that  area,  those  20  coun- 
ties should  be  exempted  from  the  opera- 
tion of  any  law  that  is  enacted  to  pro- 
tect the  golden  eagle. 

But  if  it  should  be  determined  that 
some  legislation  affecting  all  areas  alike 
should  be  enacted,  then  I  have  prepared 
an  amendment  to  pending  bills  which,  if 
properly  administered,  should  provide 
reasonable  protection  to  the  people  who 
would  be  adversely  affected.  In  lieu  of 
section  2  of  pending  bills,  the  following 
is  proposed. 

Section  2  Whenever,  after  Investigation, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  determine 
that  it  is  compatible  with  the  preservation 
of  the  bald  eagle  or  the  golden  eagle  to  per- 
mit the  talcing,  possession,  and  transporta- 
tion of  specimens  thereof  for  the  scientific 
or  exhibition  purposes  of  public  must-urns, 
BClesi'-itlc  9  icletiea  and  ztxilogical  purks,  or 
for  the  religlo\is  purposes  of  Iiuliun  tribes, 
or  that  It  IS  neces.s,»ry  to  permit  the  taking 
of  such  eagles  for  the  proiectuni  of  wildlife 
or  of  ivgric'uituiivl  or  other  niterejiis  in  any 
purilcvilivr  locality,  he  iihiiU  luithori/.o  the 
irtkmu  of  such  eugles  pursuant  to  rrtfuliaions 
whuli  lie  IK  lirrphy  uutlioriwd  to  proMcrlbe: 
/'■tiri(/c(<  'Mint  on  rrqupitt  of  thn  ()o\rrn or 
lif  ;\ny  Hi,it<>  tlir  Hpcrpiary  of  Interior  »\\\\\\ 
pr"in;it',y  c  mduct  nn  liunmiautlon  fur  1h« 
purpoie  of  drtnnnluiiikj  whrthrr  it  is  nrcus- 
«ivry  to  prrtnit  Ihn  livKinu  of  gnUlen  putflrx 
f  ir  tlip  purii'ino  oi  protrctiiiK  wiuturn  or  tUi- 
inf«t;caipd  fl'ickn  mid  hord*  in  Nuch  Mtulo, 
in  ivfcordivuip  wnh  fo«\iiHilonn  putublishcd 
undrr  ihn  provi.nlons  of  tlils  noctwui,  In  svich 
piC  r  piut*  of  nut'h  Htatp  fdr  *\\ch  ppriocls 
II  '111'  Srcrrtnry  dptrrniinpn  to  bn  nrconnnry 
••)  protrri  such   intTPst-s, 

/''oiidcrf  ftirihfr  Tliiit  whetipvrr  during 
•uch  invrsiigntinn  ilirm  \n  presented  to  the 
Secretiiry  <  f  the  In'erlor  substantial  evidence 
thftt  the  K  Idcri  eagle  de.'<troys  d'-mp.sMcated 
livestock  '  r  wild  ganie  In  any  nrea  of  a 
State,  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  permit  the  tak- 
ing of  such  eagles  in  such  part  or  part.s  of 
such  State  where  the  evidence  Indicates  such 
destruction  Is  taking  place  or  Is  about  to 
take  place,  and  for  such  periods  as  he  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  protect  such  Inter- 
ests, notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  act; 


Promded  further.  That  bald  eagles  may 
not  be  taken  for  any  purpose  unless,  prior 
to  such  taking,  a  permit  to  do  so  Is  pro- 
cured from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

PROTECTION    AGAINST    EAGLE    ABSOLUTKLT 
ESSENTIAL 

Since  the  Government's  brush  eradi- 
cation program  got  underway  some  25 
years  ago,  brush  has  been  removed  from 
vast  areas  along  the  Rio  Grande  where 
the  eagle  spends  the  winter.  This  has 
expo.sed  wild  game  and  sheep  and  goats 
to  the  marauders,  much  more  so  than 
was  the  case  previously. 

I  say  categorically,  knowing  that  what 
I  say  is  absolutely  correct,  that  without 
constant  vigilance,  including  organized 
attacks  on  the  invading  eagles  by  the 
ranchmen  in  the  affected  areas,  success- 
ful breeding  operations  of  sheep  and 
goats  could  not  be  earned  on  there. 
There  could  be  no  profit  in  it.  Thou- 
sands of  dollars  are  spent  each  year  in 
fighting  this  menace. 

Despite  this  deplorable  problem,  un- 
less he  is  able  to  get  a  permit  in  Wash- 
ington, under  pending  legislation  a  land- 
owner would  be  sent  to  jail  for  6 
months  and  fined  $500  for  killing  a 
golden  eagle,  even  if  done  while  a  lamb, 
kid,  or  fawn  is  being  attacked  and  hav- 
ing its  eyes  blinded  and  then  slaughtered 
by  this  vicious  bird  of  prey. 


Address  by  the  Attorney  General  Before 
American  Bar  Association  House  of 
Delegates 


EXTENSION  OF  REM  .ARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    Y-iRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  4,  1962 

Mr.  CELLFR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
thoughtful  and  provocative  discussion  of 
the  resixinsibilities  of  lawyers  for  pro- 
moting and  improving  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  wn.s  made  by  our  able 
Attornt^y  General  before  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  the  Amenc.m  Hiu  .'X.ssocla- 
tion  a  couple  of  wcck.^  iii.;o 

Attorney  OtiUMiil  Ki'r.iicii\  umoim 
other  thniKs,  pomiod  out  the  oiiht^ation 
of  liuvyei'.s  It)  n.ssuic  fun  uiul  ni  la!  ''"ivt- 
int>nt  of  all  oui'  riii/cns  lu'im  .>  i:;r  law 
iiiul  ri'coininentlccl  llii\!  tlic  ('o!i.:i'-  iip- 
pro\'(>  llif  (\slal)ll.'>luiirli!  i>!  II  -.N,!!-:!.  ,>io- 
vidin«  compt'tcni  ami  p,i,i!  r  ,i..ii  lor 
indiui'Ut  (iefi>iulaii!,s  1  ml  loducrd  a 
bill  'HK  2(I.)t)  \^liirli  woiihi  m,ikc  tlila 
po.N.Hiblt'  nntl  I  iMilU'.sIlv  iiiipo  that  l(  will 

,"<()on  lUVVO  (lie  appl  (U  ill  n!    Il;r  ( '  iUltnitlCf* 

on  the  Jiidlcliuv  I  i  rrouiiKiiid  to  nil 
Mrmbrr.sof  the  Tlousf  the  Attorney  Oen- 
oral  s  .speech  donliim  wiih  this  problem 
as  well  as  a  number  of  other  Important 
i.s.sucs  that  would  improve  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice.  Under  unanimous 
consent,  I  include  the  speech  In  the 
Record: 

Ar)DRE<^s  PY  Attornfiy  General  Robert  F. 
Kr.NNEDY,  American  Bab  Association 
H  u  E  'F  Dft  fg  -.tes,  San  Francisco,  Calit./ 

August  6,    1962 

I  am  delighted  to  have  this  chance  to  speak 
toclav  before  this  convention  of  the  American 


Bar  Association.  Our  sy.stem  of  Judicial  ad- 
ministration requires  the  closest  possible  co- 
operation between  the  Dep.artnient  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  lawyers  of  the  land;  and  as 
Attorney  General.  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  matters  of  common  concern 
with  the  distinguished  representatives  of  the 
bar  who  I  find  In  this  room  t<xiay 

Every  department  of  the  executive  branch 
regards  Its  mission  as  Indispensable  to  the 
functioning  of  our  democracy.  But  I  can- 
not help  feeling  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  a  special  and  urgent  responsi- 
bility, for  the  quest  for  justice  Is  the  very 
heart  of  the  democratic  experiment. 

This,  in  my  view,  is  a  central  and  con- 
tinuing obligation  of  the  Attorney  General's 
oflace  as  it  must  be  for  every  lawyer.  In 
meeting  that  responsibility  I  am  heartened 
by  the  knowledge  that  we  have  the  support, 
not  only  of  our  whole  ethical  and  political 
tradition,  but  more  particularly  of  the  men 
and  women  who  must  see  that  the  system 
operates  and  expands  in  this  modern  society 
of  Immense  and  unforeseen  problems,  of 
men,  like  yourselves,  trained  In  the  Ideals 
and  processes  of  Anglo-Saxon  Justice 

It  has  never  been  more  Important  than  It 
is  today  that  free  society  display  its  capacity 
for  Justice.  For  here  at  home  and  all  around 
the  globe  our  system  stands  on  trial  before 
the  world — our  beliefs  and  our  actions  are 
pitted  against  a  determined  and  resourceful 
and  disciplined  adversary — while  In  our  own 
land  urbanization,  automation,  the  demand 
for  equal  rights  In  an  age  of  bigness,  ail 
bear  down  upon  us  with  a  host  of  new  and 
pressing  problems. 

Today,  the  advances  of  technology  have 
become  so  rapid  that  frequently  thev  tend  to 
outstrip  our  capacity  to  deal  with  their  Im- 
pact upon  our  social  and  indu.'^triiil  system 
Land  urbanization  has  intensifted  a  host  of 
old  problems,  besides  introducing  new  ones. 

Automation  Is  causing  a  situation  in  many 
areas  of  our  country  similar  to  19th  century 
England  when  the  handicraft  of  a  feudal 
age  was  replaced  by  the  machine-craft  of 
the  industrial  age.  The  rise  of  associatlonal 
activity  has  brought  Its  special  problems  into 
the  field  of  monopoly  and  restraint  of  trade, 
into  the  organizational  actlvitips  of  labor 
unions,  and  Into  the  dark  and  dirtv  world 
of  crime. 

The  very  complexity  of  modern  life  m.ikrs 
it  easy  for  individual  liberties  to  be  disre- 
garded. More  and  more  the  American  peojiie 
must  rely  on  the  law  f  r  t!i'  pr  iiecMon  ot 
these  liberties 

It  la  here  that  you  and  I  (..uc  .suh  a 
heavy  retponalblllty.  For  w  r.-tN  un  us 
to  b«  certain  thftt  the  It-K  d  pr.ici  ttoni  to 
necesiury  for  the  tndivlduui  Ui  nn  become 
merely  fine  dcclurutiouH  in  ihr  liwh  mkN  hut 
thftt  thty  ftCtuully  huve  mwni-  mm!  nnrt  ^•«<tlu- 

Ino  mvftnlnii  for  the  l>uin<>i  Ui-w.^y.  i  .  \vii  tn 
they  have  be*n  grftnttd,  'I'hiN  tank  t<  i.ikx 
the  civre  ftnd  ftttvntlon  of  th«  wl)uU  ag.a 
profeiMton. 

At  the  Depnrlmpnt  of  JvuUfr,  we  nre  Just 

fiftft  of   tlUii   cfTort    nnd   as  midi    l\nvp   our 
imltAtlona. 

Wo    ffCOBnlUP    fnr    ll\»liinr«'    llii'     'hr     llim 

between  what  thr  I'Viin.i;  (i  ■.innnMii  cm 
nnd  ihould  dn  niui  wii.t  '.iMtr  i!,«i  i.uii 
ftUthorltlM  pn»i  t»iul  n!.  .id  d  i"  itt-n  Riu>d- 
owy,  Prequpnlly  it  is  the  sum  tmd  of 
these  efforts  thnt  count*,  For  uin  tra.  t» 
It  is  vital  thnt  wt  work  rln^r'v  md  <■  r,- 
tlnuously  with  local  nuthnrittc<j  in  ariiicv- 
Ing  our  common  obic'tivr-! 

No  issue  brings  the  rule  of  the  liulividvial 
into  sharper  focus  than  that  of  cUii  rlght.s, 
I  am  proud  of  the  record  of  the  Depart mcnt 
of  Justice  in  recent  months  In  .'i'rl.mg  to 
assure  all  citizens  the  full  rights  guar.mteed 
them  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Burke  Mar- 
shall and  his  aides  are  performing  a  dis- 
tinguished service  In  this  respect — a  service 


which  goes  far  beyond  instituting  and  pros- 
ecuting cases  in  the  Federal  courts.  We  have 
not  filed  a  single  civil  rights  case  without 
first  going  to  the  local  authorities.  We  have 
informed  them  of  what  appears  to  us  to  be 
a  violation  of  the  law,  for,  the  Constitution 
being  the  law  of  the  land,  the  local  authori- 
ties— Judges,  prosecutors,  and  lawyers — have 
an  equal  obligation  to  protect  and  defend  It. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  local  officials 
have  taken  action  and  nothing  further  has 
been  required  of  the  Federal  Government. 
There  are  no  front  page  news  stories,  but 
there  are  changes;  there  are  results  and  they 
are  brought  about  by  local  officials — not  the 
Government  In  Washington.  In  the  long 
run  this  is  what  is  of  real  importance  in 
this  country. 

Sometimes  the  local  authorities  have  dis- 
agreed with  us  about  the  law,  and  we  have 
gone  to  court.  On  other  occasions,  local 
authorities  were  unwilling  to  remedy  the 
situation,  or  could  not  because  of  what  they 
believed  to  be  the  political  facts  of  life,  and 
so  court  action  was  necessary. 

In  all  this  effort  Burke  Marshall  has  been 
in  the  forefront,  negotiating,  prodding,  ad- 
vising, persuading — working  with  explosive 
problems  and  devising  solutions  which  ful- 
fill the  law  of  our  land  and  the  ideals  of  our 
Nation.  This  is  the  historic  role  of  the  law- 
yer in  the  fullest  sense. 

I  am  proud,  too.  of  those  Federal  Judges 
who  have  seen  and  done  their  duty  under 
difficult  circumstances.  A  Judge's  popularity 
or  unpopularity  Is  of  no  proper  concern  to 
him  In  the  performance  of  his  Judicial  duties. 
Yet  to  do  that  duty — to  give  an  honest  read- 
ing of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  law  of  the 
land — may  and  often  does  require  great 
courage. 

I  might  add  that  this  is  also  the  sworn 
obligation  of  every  lawyer.  If  the  bar  has 
done  much  to  assist  in  the  orderly  realiza- 
tion of  constitutional  rights.  I  would  be  less 
than  candid  If  I  did  not  tell  you  that  I  be- 
lieve more  can  and  should  be  done. 

Another  area  of  concern  to  every  private 
citizen — and  to  every  lawyer — is  the  war 
against  organized  crime.  Crime  Is  not  only 
a  cause  of  economic  waste,  but  far  worse 
than  that,  it  is  a  reproach  to  the  moral 
pretensions  of  our  society — and  advertises 
to  the  world  the  gap  between  our  pronounce- 
ments and  our  performance. 

The  battle  against  crime  must  liave  a  top 
priority  in  protecting  individual  rlglits.  We 
have  heard  much  about  the  rights  of  the 
Individual  and  with  this  I  have  no  quarrel — 
but  the  general  public  aIro  has  some  rights 
that  need  to  be  protected  We  have  made 
some  encouraging  gains  in  the  last  20 
montlis. 

T\\t  Criminal  Division  fur  the  ftrst  time  U 
■pt«rh»ftdlng  ft  courdlnattd  drive  by  all  Ftd* 
erni  Inw  enforcement  ftgencles  to  reduce  the 
entrenched  puwer  ftnd  WMlih  of  organltied 
crime  to  the  point  where  It  cftn  bt  con* 
trollod  by  locul  authoriiles  Oe«p«rftt«iy 
needed  leKlslatluu  has  been  rnnoted  In  ft  b(* 
pnrtlaan  rtTnrt  Inipimtve  iDVPHtiKntiona  are 
nrlhR  roiiductfd  into  the  corruption  of  pub> 
Ito  urtUMnU  whrrc  unrortvumtely  the  liiruiuln 
of  oritanlvted  crime  itre  partlculnrly  fright* 
ening,  We  wre  moving  rorwnrd  in  a  syatem* 
fttic  wny  bvil  we  hnvp  far  lo  go, 

A  third  field  of  prune  n.naeqvience  to  In* 
divlUiinl  right!  la  the  protection  of  the  com- 
petitive forces  In  tnir  system  of  prlvnte  enter- 
prlae.  This  is,  pprhnpo,  the  moat  technical 
and  complicated  field  with  which  the  De- 
partment is  concerned. 

Obviously,  there  are  certain  areas  of  the 
antitrust  law  where  the  guidelines  have 
been  set  so  definitively  that  no  excuse  for 
transgressing  them  properly  can  be  made. 
This  is  true,  for  example,  of  conspiracies  to 
fix  prices  or  to  apportion  territories.  In 
such  cases  there  can  be  no  hesitancy  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  act. 

In  many  other  areas,  however,  there  are 
complex  economic  situations  which  require 


deep  study  and  understanding  when  action 
is  contemplated.  The  antitrust  laws  should 
be  vigorously  enforced  but  they  are  weapons 
which  should  be  utilized  to  help  the  con- 
sumer, the  businessman  both  large  and 
small — and  to  protect  and  preserve  the  free 
enterprise  system.  That  Is  our  Intention. 
That  is  our  effort. 

In  all  of  these  matters,  as  well  as  the  many 
others  that  come  within  our  mutual  area  of 
responsibility,  I  cannot  help  but  be  con- 
cerned as  to  whether,  despite  the  efforts  of 
dedicated  public  officials  and  conscientious 
lawyers,  there  is  In  fact  equal  Justice  before 
the  law  here  In  the  United  States.  I  am 
speaking  now  of  a  concern  for  whether  there 
Is  true  equality  in  the  administration  of 
Justice. 

I  ask  you:  Do  members  ol  ethnic  or  polit- 
ical minorities  or  people  who  speak  our  lan- 
guage Imperfectly  or  who  have  low  mentality 
or  disturbed  minds;  or  the  largest  group, 
those  who  are  poor,  really  receive  the  same 
protection  before  the  courts  as  the  rest  of 
our  citizens?  I  say  that  all  too  often  they 
do  not. 

I  need  hardly  say  to  this  audience  that 
everyone  in  this  land — whether  immigrant 
or  pauper,  alleged  crook  or  Communist — is 
Innocent  until  proven  guilty  and  is  entitled 
to  as  fair  a  trial  and  as  competent  represen- 
tation as,  say,  leading  citizens  accused  of 
price  fixing  In  business  or  of  corruption  In 
labor. 

It  seenas  to  me  that  our  obligation — your 
obligation  as  attorneys  in  private  practice 
and  my  obligation  as  Attorney  General — Is  to 
make  the  assxirance  of  fair  and  equal  treat- 
ment to  all  before  the  law  one  of  our  first 
concerns. 

Judge  Learned  Hand,  speaking  at  the  75th 
anniversary  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society  of  New 
York,  said  if  we  are  to  keep  our  democracy, 
there  must  be  one  commandment;  "Thou 
shalt  not  ration  Justice." 

Let  me  discuss  with  you  Just  a  few  of  the 
areas  which  must  cause  us  all  concern.  One 
Is  the  problem  of  the  representation  of 
Indigent  defendants.  This  Is  not  a  problem 
of  charity,  but  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Justice  Black  points  out  In  Griffin  v. 
Illinois,  "there  can  be  no  equal  Justice  where 
the  kind  of  trial  a  man  gets  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  money  he  has." 

This  is  true  not  only  at  the  time  of  trial, 
but  during  the  entire  range  of  legal  pro- 
cedure until  the  last  issue  is  resolved. 

Over  a  year  ago,  I  asked  a  distinguished 
committee  headed  by  Prof.  Francis  Allen,  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  Law  School,  to 
study  what  could  be  done  to  protect  the 
rlghu  of  indigent*  In  the  Federal  courts. 
The  committee  has  found  that  much  la  be- 
ing done  In  certain  areaa  of  the  country. 
But  lu  atudv  ahowa  thnt  much,  much  mure 
needa  to  be  done, 

Last  year,  nimoat  SO  percent  of  the  de« 
fendants  in  the  S4.00t  crimliml  citaea  In  Fed- 
erftl  court  omild  not  afTorU  couneel,  In  the 
Diatrict  of  Culumhia.  where  Uie  Pederftl  Dla- 
trict  court  henrk  all  felony  Cftaea,  over  hftU 
the  defeiidanto  hod  to  be  Aaalgned  ftttorneya. 
The  situntiiin  In  thv  Hintea  la  compArnble 

Fedpial  and  most  Htftte  Jurladlctlnna  now 
hold  thnt  the  right  tu  ouuneel  ftt  trlnl  la  ftn 
nmrn\ntlvp  right  which  muPt  be  extended 
by  the  Oovernmenl  whpn  thn  tlrfrndnnl  Oftn- 
not  provide  hU  own 

Last  June,  the  Supreme  Court  cftlled  for 
nrgument  upon  the  question  of  right  to 
counsel  nnd  whether  the  decision  in  Betts  v. 
Brady  should  be  overruled. 

The  recent  decision  In  Mapp  v,  Ohio  aug- 
gests  by  analogy  that  a  majority  may  now 
hold  that  the  14th  amendment  requires 
States  to  provide  counsel  for  Indigent  de- 
fendants m  all  cases  Involving  serious 
crimes  And  a  recent  decision  by  the  Oregon 
Supreme  Court  had  held  that  In  serious 
crimes  the  State  must  not  only  provide 
counsel  but  experienced,  competent  counsel. 


The  provision  of  counsel  is  Indispensable 
to  a  democratic  system  of  Justice.  But  trans- 
lating this  principle  Into  practice  is  difficult. 
As  with  most  problems,  one  of  the  stumbling 
blocks  is  lack  of  money. 

And  as  Professor  Allen's  committee  dis- 
covered the  problem  does  not  end  by  merely 
providing  an  attorney.  There  are  the  added 
frequently  expensive  problems  such  as  bail, 
pretrial  investigations  and  appeal. 

The  problem  of  ball  for  instance  is  one 
that  has  received  too  little  attention.  Pro- 
fessor Aliens  committee  has  established  con- 
clusively that  the  question  of  whether  a 
man  will  be  kept  In  Jail  pending  trial  or 
be  free  is  directly  influenced  by  how  wealthy 
he  is. 

A  study  of  cases  in  the  southern  district 
of  New  York  indicates  that  over  one-third 
of  those  required  to  post  bail  of  $500  or  less 
could  not  do  so.  When  the  ball  was  set 
between  $500  and  $1,500,  over  half  were 
unable  to  post  it.  And  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  many  of  those  unable  to  provide 
bail  presented  no  sut>6tantlal  risk  of  nonap- 
pearance. Their  poverty  deprived  them  of 
their  liberty. 

Further,  the  problem  of  establishing  Inno- 
cence during  the  crucial  pretrial  period  was 
made  that  much  more  difficult. 

Bail  protect,s  the  interests  of  society  in 
assuring  a  defendant's  appearance  at  trial 
and  it  also  protects  the  interests  of  the 
individual  in  allowing  him  to  be  free  to 
establish  his  innocence. 

But  the  indigent  defendant  who  cannot 
offer  security  for  his  appearance  Is  denied 
this  opportunity.  He  cannot  provide  for  his 
family  and  for  his  defense,  and  cannot  take 
an  active  part  to  prove  his  innocence. 

Preliminary  studies  in  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York  also  indicate  that  those 
who  cannot  make  bail  are  more  often  con- 
victed and  receive  stlffer  sentences  than 
those  who  can. 

The  rights  of  the  Indigent  after  the  trial 
is  over — in  the  appeal  stage — is  equally  a 
matter  of  concern. 

A  series  of  court  decisions  In  the  last  20 
years  has  greatly  expanded  the  responsi- 
bility of  society  to  help  the  indigent  perfect 
his  appeal.  He  is  now  pledged  virtually  the 
same  treatment  as  one  who  can  pay,  and 
this  is  as  It  must  be. 

But,  again,  the  problem  of  translating  this 
right  Into  reality  Is  difficult.  Appellate  work 
Is  time  consuming  and  requires  the  highest 
profesalonal  ability. 

It  usually  la  an  undue  burden  to  call  upon 
counael,  who  has  contributed  hla  aervlcea  at 
trial,  to  continue  on  appeal  without  com* 
penafttlon.  Competent  new  counael  la  aome- 
timea  dlfTlcult  to  obtftln.  In  thla  connection 
I  wiah  to  congrntulftte  the  bar  of  the  city  of 
Han  Frnnclsco  on  what  effort  It  hfta  made  In 
providing  counael  for  Indigent  perauna  on 
appeal. 

We  have  o(tme  ft  long  way  alnoe  1170  when 
ft  group  of  Oerman  Immlgrnnta  banded  to* 
gelher  In  New  Yi>r»t  to  form  the  firat  Legal 
Aid  Mociety,  but  we  hnve  not  come  tM 
enough, 

Blnoe  1987,  the  Department  of  Juatlce  nnd 
fur  many  yeftra  the  American  Bnr  AaatKin* 
Uun  hnve  aupported  leglalnllnn  which  would 
approprlftte  funda  to  help  Indigent  defend* 
ftnte  in  Federnl  court*. 

Now  as  yenrs  Inter  It  la  atlll  pending  before 
the  judiciary  committee*  of  both  Houaea  of 
Congreaa,  The  time  to  tranalate  good  inten- 
tlona  Into  law  Is  long  overdue  I  ask  for 
your  help  as  a  group  and  as  individual*  in 
working  for  its  enactment, 

I  recognize  that  much  has  been  done  In 
many  local  areas  to  cope  with  this  problem. 
I  congratulate  you  on  what  you  have  done. 
Yet,  the  problem  Is  far  from  solved.  What- 
ever device  Is  used.  It  is  to  the  bar  that 
society  must  turn  for  legal  services  to  be  pro- 
vided for  the  indigent.     It  is  inescapably  a 
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responsibility  of  the  legal  profession— a  re- 
sponsibility that  none  of  us  can  avoid. 

Another  problem  which  is  closely  related 
and  in  some  ways  is  even  more  difficult  is  the 
defense  of  those  who  do  not  fall  in  the  cate- 
gory of  indigent  but  who  have  limited  re- 
sources available  for  their  defense.  Over  40 
percent  of  our  families  have  inconies  of  less 
than  $5,000  a  year.  These  families  cannot 
be;ir  the  cost  of  a  com.pUcated  and  extended 
trial  and  appeal  which  could  easily  equal 
their  annual  Income. 

Indeed,  It  can  be  the  case  that  an  Indigent 
defendant,  through  the  services  of  a  ftrst-rate 
volunteer  attorney,  may  receive  a  better  de- 
fense than  one  who  pays  a  sn^all  fee  and  gets 
Incompetent  or  IndlHerent  counsel. 

Legal  services,  particularly  defence  In 
criminal  cases,  are  not  like  ho\isea  or  auto- 
mobiles where  those  with  nmrc  money  can 
buy  better  products  without  affecting  the 
ba.slc  fimctloning  of  society  When  one  de- 
fendant cannot  afford  a  roinplete  dofr!iS«\ 
J\istlce    l.s    being    rationed 

Today  the  cost  of  adequate  dorcns*«  ran 
be  high  Psychiatric  and  highly  technical 
Issues  require  expensive  research,  In-.estl- 
gntlon,  and  expert  witnesses  for  the  defense 
as  well   as  for  the  Oovernment 

In  a  recent  case  In  which  the  riovenniienf 
was  Involved  the  defendant  spent  nearly 
•500  000  m  legal  and  accounting  fees  In  de- 
fending himself  He  Is  now  In  prison  Dm 
the  point  Is  that  we  nnist  be  certain  that  the 
average  citizen  of  a  family  Income  of  $5.700 — 
the  national  median — can  afford  comparable 
efforts  to  protect  his  freedom  There  Is  no 
question  that  a  man  prepared  to  spend 
$500,000  Is  far  more  likely  to  retaUv  Ills  free- 
dom than  a  man  who  c.ui  a'ford  only  a  few 
thousand  dollars. 

The  amount  of  m^ney  which  can  be  ex- 
pended on  defense  should  not  affect  the 
outcomie  of  the  trial  If  justice  is  priced 
In  the  marketjilace,  indivldvial  liberty  will 
be  curtailed  and  respect  for  law  diminished. 
There  is  no  easy  answer  to  this  problem: 
again,  it  lies  with  the  bur  Itself  Professor 
Allen's  committee  Is  continuing  Its  study  of 
the  problem  and  will  have  recommendations 
to  make  before  the  end  of  the  year.  I 
would  like  to  ask  for  recommendations  and 
Ideas  from  the  bar  I  think  they  could 
be  most  Impiirtant,  a:id  from  all  of  this  I 
woxild  hope  that  we  would  develop  methods 
whereby  our  finest  legal  talent  would  not  be 
reserved  solely  for  those  wh.o  could  pay  with- 
out difficulty  and  an  occasional  indigent 
defendant. 

I  would  hope  from  this  effort  that  leading; 
lawyers  and  legal  scholars  would  be  in  court 
on  a  regular  basis  pleading  for  defendants 
of  moderate  circum.stances.  As  long  as  a 
BMn  is  handicapped  before  the  bar  of  Jus- 
tice because  of  his  poverty,  our  task  as 
l.iwyers  is  not  done. 

I  thank  you  for  this  ^npp' .rtu!i:ty  to  speak. 
Fortunately,  no  generation  of  lawyers  as 
yet  has  lost  that  desire  for  a  just  society 
that  will  preserve  the  dignity  of  man  and 
his  individual  riejht  to  search  for  happiness. 
This  association  and  its  kindred  associa- 
tions in  our  50  States  and  hundreds  of 
counties  and  cities  will.  I  feel  sure,  keep 
that  desire  aflamie. 

Let  us  as  lawyers — as  Americans — as  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  said,  'Boldly  face  the  life  of 
strife,  resolute  to  do  our  duty  well  and  man- 
fully;   resolute   to   uphold   righteousness   by 


deed  and  by  word,  resolute  to  be  both  honest 
and  brave,  to  serve  high  ideals,  yet  use  prac- 
tical methods.  Above  all.  let  us  shrink  fronx 
no  strife  moral  or  physical." 

A  bar  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  our 
basic  freedoms,  pledged  to  the  search  for 
truth,  is  a  main  bu'.wark  of  our  democratic 
society  which  can  aid  mightily  to  achieve 
what  President  Kennedy  recently  described 
a^  a  "world  of  law  and  free  choice,  banish- 
ing the  world  of  war  and  coercion." 


Wathington  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

<ir  T>x\'< 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  l?EPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday    Srptr'iihrr  4    1962 

Mr  ALGER.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
Icavo  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, 1  include  the  following  newsletter 
c'f  September  1    1962 

\V.\SH:Nr, r    n   Hi  v   rt 

I  Uy    Cor.gressnvui    IJm  i  k    Alukr,    Fifth    Dl8- 

tri.t,  Tex    Sept    1,  1962) 

fSE    or    PIULIC    MONrV    JOB    A    SLUSH    FUND 

The  House  this  week  pMMd  the  Public 
Works  CfKirdlnation  and  Accelerntlon  Act 
iHR  li)113t,  a  fancy  title  for  the  creation 
if  the  biggest  slush  fund  In  history,  putting 
m  >ie  puwer  In  the  hands  of  President  Ken- 
r.edy  and.  as  usual,  the  pec  pie  pay  the  bill. 
The  motion  t<i  recommit  (the  only  way  to 
d»-fent  the  measure)  was  defeated  221  against 
(202  Democrats  19  Republicans),  192  for  re- 
committal I  148  Republicans,  44  Democrats). 
A  vote  ft)r  recommittal  wa*  a  vote  against  the 
bin  I  voted  to  recommit.  This  legislation 
creates  a  $900  million  fund  (all  of  It  deficit 
spending  I  for  all  types  of  public  works  proj- 
ects, including  swimming  pools,  golf  courses, 
and  ski  slides  Congressman  Les  Akxnds, 
the  minority  whip,  called  It  the  "most  de- 
pressing and  reckless  legislation  ever  passed 
by  the  House  " 

Argximents  for:  ( 1 )  Permit  the  President  at 
his  discretion  t-o  authorize  public  works  proj- 
ects (pump-priming  philosophy)  to  provide 
employment.  (2»  To  provide  money  for  proj- 
ects In  key  Democratic  districts  to  help  elect 
Democrats, 

Argumients  against:  (from  the  minority 
report  i  ( 1 1  The  bill  will  not  accomplish  Its 
stated  purpose  t-o  provide  Immediate  work  for 
a  substantial  number  of  unemployed  and 
underemployed  persons.  (2)  The  Congress 
should  not  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
additional  funds  to  construct  public  works 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  jobs  when  un- 
obligated balances  in  existing  programs 
amounting  to  billions  of  dollars  are  available. 
{ :3 1  Expenditure  of  $900  million  for  unau- 
thorized projects  will  necessitate  deficit  fi- 
nancing and  will  contribute  to  the  necessity 
of  increasing  the  public  debt.  (4)  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  public  works  projects  of 
State  and  local  governments  will  Increase 
to  50  or  75  percent.  (5)  Local  public  works 
projects  which  are  now  eligible  for  Interest- 
bearing   loans,  under  the  new  law,  will  be 


able  to  secure  grants  and  gilts.  (6)  It  dele- 
gates to  the  President  the  constitutional 
power  and  authority  of  Congress  to  author- 
ize new  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  and 
projects.  Another  step  toward  dictatorship. 
The  conclusion  of  the  minority  report  on 
this  bill  Is  so  Important  that  I  feel  It  must 
be  quoted  at  length:  "In  our  opinion  this 
bin  Is  Ineffective  to  provide  Immediate  em- 
ployment, and  over  a  period  of  2  years,  or 
more,  at  best  It  will  create  jobs  for  only 
about  3  percent  of  the  persons  now  unem- 
ployed. Whereas,  the  bill  purports  to  offer 
hope  for  the  millions  now  unemployed.  In 
reality.  It  will  only  bring  more  disillusion- 
ment and  despair  when  uh  inadequacies  be- 
come known.    Enat  timi.t  of  thi.s  bill  is  en- 


tirely too  high  A  pru 


>,iv.  iMi'  h  In  dollars 


and  in  the  uv.w  ;.',.■  dl■;e^;atKal  if  l^.^^;re•- 
Slonal  powers  to  the  ^Ie^Ul^l;^   \:\   n!i,;i.   for 

the  few  temporary  jobs  ^.i^u  ;.  «.;;  bo  rn'.'rd 
too  late  to  be  of  any  iniim-dKiti'  u.s.si.sian c 
to  thOte  who  now  (lrspcra!f;>   Uicd  \M  rk    ami 

cannot  find  emplo\nifiit 

"The  reiU  end  ret-u.t  of  thus  bill  is  to  give 
the  President  a  IxhK  ,  i  blank  checks  with 
authority  to  draw  $uu0  nuiliMU  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  Unui'<i  .st.iies  and  tn  uae 
such  amounts  thereof  u.i  hf  dec  uli'«  for  th# 
construction  of  projivt.--  ue  .mum  t.s  m  locali- 
ties of  his  choosing,  l  nder  the  auihoi;:v  o! 
this  bill  the  President  can  approve  or  wiili- 
hold  fvinds  for  jir  ifci.s  in  huh  n  manner 
as  to  coerce  Memhcrs  .  .'  t  ongress  to  support 
his  New  Frontier  program  or  to  buy  |h  ;u.f.>i 
support  for  favored  ranftid.ites  for  publu  oi- 
tict,  or  to  pay  poUtual  obligation.'-  \S'hen 
the  people  of  this  country  learn  what  th.s 
bill  does  and  does  not  do  t!.(-\  \^.;i  str  i  k' v 
resent  the  political  conlruat.ro  to  give  u.e 
President  a  political  shish  fund  to  be  p.iui 
for   by   '  !""e    t  .t\pa\  ITS 

"Thomas  Jerfcrsor.  w.irned  against  travel- 
ing the  road  down  wi.uh  the  present  ad- 
ministration Is  taklnij  the  cuntry  when  he 
said:  'I  place  economy  among  the  first  and 
moet  Important  virtues,  asul  initilic  debt  as 
the  greatest  danger  to  be  fciu-cd  To  pre- 
serve our  Independence,  we  must  not  let  our 
rulers  load  us  with  perpetual  debt  We 
must  make  our  choice  between  economy  and 
liberty,  or  profusion  and  servitude.  If  we 
run  Into  such  debts,  we  must  be  taxed  In 
our  meat  and  drink.  In  our  necessities  and 
our  comforts.  In  our  labors  :ind  in  our 
amusements.  If  we  can  prevent  the  Oovern- 
ment from  wasting  the  labors  of  the  people. 
under  the  pretense  of  caring  for  them,  they 
will  be  happy  ■  "  I  st,  nd  with  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. 

For  my  part,  effective  representation  by 
me  of  a  self-respecting  electorate.  Dallas 
County,  means — refusal  to:  (1)  Endorse  fis- 
cal Irresponsibility,  (2)  contribute  to  deficit 
financing,  (3)  create  more  inflation,  (4)  in- 
crease Federal  boondoggle  and  political 
spending,  all  of  which  means  I  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Dallas  cannot  be  bought  nor  Intimi- 
dated by  Federal  aid — whether  It  be  Dallas 
Love  Field,  Dallas  Federal  Building,  or  Dal- 
las public  works — offered  or  denied.  This 
Is  the  Issue — the  battle  is  joined — the  Demo- 
crats have  chosen  their  side,  and  no  Demo- 
crat candidate  can  effectively  and  respon- 
sibly represent  his  district  warring  with  his 
President  (the  head  of  his  party)  and  all 
his  congressional  leaders,  it  is  now  for  the 
people  to  decide  and  this  fall  is  the  time 
for  decision. 


SENATE 

\\'i:i)M:sn.\v,  Sii'Timiu  r  .",  11)02 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'cloclc  a.m., 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  E.  L. 
B.^RTLETT,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Alaska. 


The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father,  God.  amid  all  the  harsh 
voices  of  this  vast,  agitated  world  save 
us  from  the  tragedy  of  listening  most  to 
the  crashing  earthquake  and  the  whirl- 
wind   and   of   missing   Thy   call  in  the 


hush  of  the  still,  small  voice.  In  these 
solemn  times  of  the  supreme  test  of 
America's  creed,  when  determined  foes 
deny  and  defy  the  very  conceptions  and 
aspiration.s  which  to  us.  nurtured  in 
liberty,  make  life  precious  and  sacred, 
may  this  Nation,  under  God,  out  of  all 
our  differences,  have  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom. 


May  we  never  falter  when  the  choice 
i.s  between  honor  and  selfi.sii,  safety-first 
calculation.  Beyond  the  strategy  of  this 
global  struggle,  with  which  so  much  .said 
and  done  in  this  forum  has  to  do.  may 
we  see  the  depth  and  scope  of  His  his- 
toric spiritual  drama  of  the  centuries 
and  may  that  vision  turn  its  blood  and 
sweat  and  tears  into  final  glory  in  the 
victory  of  decency  and  right.     Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OK   ACTING    I'iiESI- 
DENT    PRO    TKMPORI-; 

The  legisluiive  clfik  icad  U,c  follow- 
ing letter: 

Us    .Sin-,!! 
PHWInrNT    Pho     ;  (  Ml  '    11 

Washington,  D.C.,  SepicmUi  ^.  1962. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporRTlIy  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  E.  L.  BARTtrrr,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Alaska,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Haydkn. 
Prfsidi'iit  pro  (rmporc. 

Mr  HARri.i:TT  ihfnui)un  took  the 
chau   as  .Acting'  {'resident  pro  tempore. 


THE   JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mi  Mansfiild,  and  by 
unanimous  oon.sent.  the  reading  of  the 
Jourtuil  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
September  4.   1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGF^S  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS  .'KND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Me.s.sai;(  .s  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  the 
President  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  acts  and  joint  resolution: 

On  August  29,  1962: 

S.  1849.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 
S.  Chang; 

S.  2686.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stepanlda 
Losowskaja;  and 

S.  3491.  An  act  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

On  August  31.  1962: 

S.  538.  An  act  to  amend  section  205  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  to  empower  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration to  administer  oaths  to  any  person; 

S.  1005.  An  act  to  amend  section  10  and 
section  3  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  1781.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs 
of  Lt.  Col.  James  Murray  Bate  (deceased) 
and  Maj.  Blllle  Harold  Lynch  (deceased); 

S.  2256.  An  act  to  amend  section  5  of  the 
War  Claims  Act  of  1948  to  provide  detention 
and  other  benefits  thereunder  to  certain 
Ciuamanlans  killed  or  captured  by  the  Japa- 
nese at  Wake  Island; 

S.  2736.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arle 
Abramovich; 

S.  2835.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sieu-Yoeh 
Tsal  Yang; 

S.  2862.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mai  Har 
Tung: 

S.  2876.  An  act  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
authority  to  Insure  mortgages  under  sec- 
tions 809  and  810  of  the  National  Housing 
Act; 

S.  3016.  An  aw:t  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
2,  1929,  and  the  act  of  August  27,  1935.  re- 


lating to  load  lines  fur  oceangoiiig  .»;id  coa.st- 
wlse  vessels,  to  establish  liability  for  sur- 
veys, to  increase  penalties,  to  permit  deeper 
loading  In  coastwise  trade,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  3039.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bartola 
Maria  S.  La  Madrid;  and 

S  J.  Res.  132.  Joint  resolution  extending 
recognition  to  the  International  Exposition 
for  Southern  California  in  the  year  1966 
and  authorizing  the  President  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  several  States 
of  the  Union  and  foreign  countries  to  take 
part  In  the  exposition. 

On  September  6,  1962; 

S  d81.  An  act  to  extend  certain  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  exercised 
through  the  Oeologlcal  Svirvey  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  t<  ircaH  outside  the 
naviunnl   domain; 

8.1208.  An  act  to  amend  Pviblir  Law  86 
500.  8flth  Congress  (74  SUt.  180),  approved 
June  11,  1960: 

S.  2008  An  act  to  amend  the  net  of  Sep- 
tember  16,  1958  (73  Stat.  S61;  43  U.S.C.  616i), 
relating  to  the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  Uie  Spokane  Valley  project: 

S.  2388.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Frederick  Douglass  home  as 
a  part  of  the  park  system  In  the  National 
Capital,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  2916  An  act  to  change  the  names  of 
the  Edison  Home  National  Historic  Site  and 
the  Edison  Laboratory  National  Monument, 
to  authorise  the  acceptance  of  donations, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

S  2973  An  act  to  revise  the  boundaries  of 
Capulln  Mountain  National  Monument. 
N.  Mex  .  to  authorise  acquisition  of  lands 
therein,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.3112  An  act  to  add  certain  lands  to  the 
Pike  National  Forest  In  Colorado  and  the 
Carson  National  Forest  and  the  Santa  Pe 
National  Forest  In  New  Mrxico,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  3174.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  division 
of  the  tribal  assets  of  the  Ponca  Tribe  of 
Native  Americans  of  Nebraska  among  the 
members  of  the  tribe,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  3327.  An  act  to  make  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  the  public  facility  loan  program 
cert,iln  areas  where  research  or  development 
installations  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  are  located;   and 

S.  3574.  An  act  to  extend  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  Act  of  1949. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,     ' "~ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  and 
withdrawing  the  nominations  of  Morris 
Miller  and  Marjorie  McKenzie  Lawson, 
to  be  judges  of  the  juvenile  court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  nominating 
messages  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

<For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  each  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concun-ence  of 
the  Senate: 

S.  2760.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yuk-Kan 
Cheuk;  and 

S.  3026.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jeno  Nagy. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  1362.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Calogera 
Vlrone  Messina; 

HR  1480  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Agnes  Oeldl; 

H.R  1483.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  PrlsclUo 
Jose  Slsson  and  Evelyn  Slsson; 

H  R.  1598.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Anthony  Dedetslnas; 

H.R.  2079.  An  act  to  amend  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1848  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  haaardous  duty  pay  In  certain  cases; 

H.R  2075.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sanu 
Olammnlva; 

H.R.  2877.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kyoko 
Stanton: 

H.R.  2878  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rosa 
and  Rita  Quattrocchl; 

H.R.  4034.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt. 
Comdr.  David  V.  Kyrklund: 

H.R.  7123.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Takako  Coughlln: 

H.R.  7438.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
CaporosBl  Crlsconl; 

HR  8483.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ar- 
mlnda  P.  Vlseu; 

H.R.  8517.  An  act  to  grant  emergency  of- 
ficer's  retlrenient  benefits  to  certain  persons 
who  did  not  qualify  therefor  because  their 
applications  were  not  submitted  before  May 
25, 1920: 

H  R  8855  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marie 
Sllva  Arruda: 

H.R  8472.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Janlna 
Tekla  Orusskos: 

H  R.  8578.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Annie 
Yasuko  Bower: 

H.R.  0883.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tadeusa 
Sochackl: 

H  R  10002.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  civilian 
employees  of  the  New  York  Naval  Shipyard 
and  the  San  Francisco  Naval  Shipyard  er- 
roneously In  receipt  of  certain  wages  due  to 
a  misinterpretation  of  a  Navy  civilian  per- 
sonnel  Instruction; 

H.R.  10199.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lester 
A   Kocher; 

H.R.  10316  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leo- 
poldo  Rocha  Canas  and  Teofilo  Caolle 
Servlto: 

H.R.  10605.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joan 
Rosa  Orr; 

H  R.  10881.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Major 
Singh  Sunga; 

H.R.  10897.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Hammond; 

H.R.  10936.  An  act  to  permit  the  Post- 
master General  to  extend  contract  mall 
routes  up  to  100  miles  during  the  contract 
term; 

H.R.  11059.  An  act  relating  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  qualification  of  Bricklayers  Local 
45  (Buffalo,  NY.)  pension  fund  as  a  quali- 
fied trust  under  section  401(a)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954; 

H.R.  11799.  An  act  defining  the  Interest 
of  local  public  agencies  In  water  reservoirs 
constructed  by  the  Government  which  have 
been  financed  partially  by  such  agencies; 

H.R.  11951.  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
transportation  of  mall  by  aircraft  upon  star 
routes  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico; 

H.R.  12402.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Con- 
cetta  Maria,  Rosetta,  and  Tomasino  Mangl- 
aracina; 

H.R.  12451.  An  act  to  authorize  reimburse- 
ment to  appropriations  of  the  U.S.  Secret 
Service  of  moneys  expended  for  the  purchase 
of  counterfeits; 

H.R.  12539.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leslie 
O.  Cox  and  other  employees  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency; 

H.R.  12650.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Luella 
O  Babb; 

H  R.  12907.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Mehmet  Veclhl  Kalaycioglu;   and 
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H  J.  Res  730.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  May  15  of  each 
year  as  Peace  Officers  Memorial  Day  and  the 
calendar  week  of  each  year  during  which 
such  May  15  occurs  as  Police  Week.. 


HOUSE     BILLS     AND     JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 
The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H  R    1362,   An  act  fcT  the  relief  of  Calogeru 
Virnne  Messina; 

HR,1480.  An    act    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Agnes    Geidl, 

H.R.  1483,  An    act   for    the   relief   of   Pris- 
ClUo   Jose  Sisson  and  Evelyn  Slsson; 

H.R   1598.   An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Anthony  Dedetsmas: 

H.R,  2675.  An   act   for    the   relief   of   Sant.i 
Giammalva; 

H.R.  2977.  An  act  for  the  rellew  of  Kyoko 
Stanton; 

H  R  2978.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rosa  and 
Rita    Quattrocchl; 

H.R  4034.  An    act    for    the    relief    of    Lt. 
Comdr.  David  V.  Kyrklund: 

H.R.    7123,   An   act    for    the    react"    of    Mr? 
Takako  Coughlin; 

H.R.  7438.  An    act    for    the   relief    of    Anna 
Caporossl  Crlsconi; 

HR  8483.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Armlnda  P.  Viseu: 

H.R  8855.  An  act  fur  the  relief  of  Marie 
SUva  Arruda: 

HR  9472.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Janina 
Tekla  Gruszkos; 

H,R.9573.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Annie 
Yasuko  Bower; 

HR.9893.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Tadeusz   Sochackl; 

H  R.  10002.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  civilian 
employees  of  the  New  York  Naval  Shipyard 
and  the  San  Francisco  Naval  Shipyard  er- 
roneously In  receipt  of  certain  wages  due  to 
a  misinterpretation  of  a  Navy  civilian  per- 
sonnel instrtictlon, 

H  R.  10199.  An  act  fir  the  relief  of  Lester 
A   Kocher: 

HR.  10316  An  act  f 'r  the  relief  of  Leo- 
poldo  Rocha  Can.ts  and  Teoftlo  Caoile 
Servlto: 

H  R.  10605  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joan 
Rosa  Orr; 

HR.  10881  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maj. 
Singh  Sunga; 

HR.  10897.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Joseph  Hammond. 

H  R  12402  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Con- 
cetta  Maria.  Rosetta,  and  Tomasmo 
Mangiaracina; 

H  R.  12451.  An  act  to  authorize  reimburse- 
ment to  appropriations  of  tlie  U.S.  Secret 
Service  of  moneys  expended  for  the  purchase 
of  counterfeits; 

H  R.  12539.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leslie 
O.  Cox  and  other  employees  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency; 

HR-  12650.  An  act  for  the  relief  cf  Luella 
O    Babb; 

HR.  12907.  An  act  fiT  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Mehmet  Vecihi  Kalaycioglu;  and 

H  J.  Res.  730.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  May  15  of  each 
year  as  Peace  Officers  Memorial  Day  and  the 
calendar  week  of  each  year  during  which 
such  May  15  occurs  as  Police  Week;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  2079  An  act  to  amend  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  hazardous  duty  pay  In  certain  cases; 
H.R.  10936.  An  act  to  permit  the  Post- 
master General  to  extend  contract  mail 
routes  up  to  100  miles  during  the  contract 
term;  and 

H.R.  11951.  An  act  to  provide  «<jr  the 
transportation  of  mail  by  aircraft  upon  star 


routes  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H  R.  8517.  An  act  to  grant  emergency  offi- 
cer s  retirement  benefits  to  certain  persons 
who  did  not  qualify  therefor  because  their 
applications  were  not  submitted  before  May 
25.    1929;    to   the   Committee  on  Finance. 

HR.  11059.  An  act  relating  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  qualification  of  Bricklayers  Local 
45  (Buffalo.  N.Y.)  pension  fund  as  a  quall- 
t\ed  trust  under  section  401(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954;  and 

HR  11799.  Au  act  defining  the  Interest  of 
local  public  agencies  in  water  reservoirs  con- 
structed bv  the  Government  which  have  been 
financed  p'artlally  by  such  agencies;  to  the 
Committee   r.n   Public  Works. 


tlon  of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions 
of  law  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the 
reasons  for  ordering  such  suspension  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


BILLS   INTRODUCED 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 
On  request  of  Mr.  M.\nsfield,  and  by 
unanimous  con.sent.  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  were  author- 
ized to  meet  durmg  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today: 

Thp  Rivers  and  Harbors  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

The  Production  and  Stabilization  Sub- 
committee of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Cotnmittce. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
mg  letters,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

Reports  on  Reservb;  Components  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  re- 
ports on  the  location,  nature,  and  estimated 
cost  of  facilities  projects  proposed  to  be  un- 
dertaken for  the  respective  Reserve  compo- 
•lents  of  the  Armed  Forces  (with  accom- 
panying reports  i;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Rf.PORT     O.N     DF.P^RTMENT    OF    DEFENSE    PRIME 

CoNTR-^cT    .Awards    to    Small   and    Other 

Business  Firms 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
Department  of  Defense  prime  contract 
awards  to  small  and  other  business  firms. 
for  the  fiscal  year  1962  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Corrunlttee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

Suspension     of     Deportation    of    Certain 
Aliens 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  copies  of  orders  suspending  deporta- 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  575.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  upper  division  of  the 
Baker  Federal  reclamation  project.  Oregon, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1996). 

By  Mr.  CHAVEZ,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  12135.  An  act  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965 
for  the  construction  of  certain  highways 
In  accordance  with  title  23  of  the  United 
State  Code,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  1997). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  LMr.  Chavez]  relating  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  12135>.  Just  reported  by 
him.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Chavez 
This  bin  authorizes  a  continuation  of  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program  for  the  reg- 
ular systems  for  the  fiscal  years  1964  and 
1965.  It  also  authorizes  additional  amounts 
for  roads  on  Federal  lands  for  those  years, 
and  additional  funds  for  completion  of  the 
Inter-American  Highway  and  the  Rama 
Pload. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  payment  of  re- 
location assistance  to  families  and  businesses 
displaced  by  Federal-aid  highway  construc- 
tion. 

On  April  5,  1962,  the  Pre.^ldeiU  sent  to 
Congress  his  message  on  the  transportation 
system  of  the  Nation.  This  message  con- 
tained several  Important  recommendations 
as  to  the  role  of  highways  In  our  transporta- 
tion system. 

On  April  6.  1962.  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce submitted  to  the  Congress  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  Implement  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President  concerning 
Federal-aid  highway  legislation. 

HJl.  12135  follows  very  closely  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
on  Federal-aid  legislation. 

The  bUl  authorizes  $950  million  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965  for  the  regular 
A-B-C  systems. 

It  authorizes  funds  for  roads  for  adminis- 
tration, development,  utilization,  and  pro- 
tection of  our  public  lands  and  reservations, 
at  slightly  Increased  amounts  over  previous 
years.  These  amounts  are  believed  necessary 
for  proper  development  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, and  to  take  care  of  the  Increased 
use  of  our  forests,  parks,  and  public  lands. 
It  authorizes  the  use  of  secondary  high- 
way funds  on  urban  extensions  of  the  sec- 
ondary system,  transportation  planning  in 
urban  areas,  and  for  highway  planning  and 
research. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  12135  will  keep  our  A-B-C 
highway  program  In  balance  with  the  other 
highway  programs,  to  meet  the  needs  of 
present  traffic,  and  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  meeting  the  recommendations  of  the 
President  on  transportation  and  Federal- 
ald  highways. 


Bil!s  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.  SMITH  of   M:i.';Fachusett.'  : 
S.3693.  A  bill  fiT  the  rfluf  ■  f  Emilia  .Sup- 
pa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri: 
S.  3694.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Dunet 
Francois   Belancourt.    io   tiie   Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    HUMPHREPi': 
S.  3695    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Stand- 
ard Spring   Co.;    to  the   Committee     on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
S.  3696.  A   bill    for   tlie   relief   of   Nlcoloas 
LouvarLs;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


TRADE    EXPANSION    ACT    Or    19C2— 
AMENDMENT 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  me,  to  the  bill  <H.R  11970) 
to  promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign 
policy,  and  security  of  the  United  States 
through  international  trade  agreements 
and  throu'-:h  adju.stmmt  assistance  to 
domestic  indu.stry.  agriculture,  and  la- 
bor, and  for  other  purpo.ses,  and  a.'ik  that 
it  be  printed  and  appropriately  rrforrcd 
I  a.'^k  unanimous  cnn.=;pnt  that  th*^ 
amendment  be  held  at  the  desk  for  5  days 
to  receive  sie-naturrs  of  additional  co- 
spcifisors. 

The  ACTING  PPP:^n)FNT  r^  tem- 
poi-e.  The  amendment  will  be  rrcrived 
printed,  and  referred  to  the  Committer 
on  Finance  :  and  without  objection,  the 
an^cndm*  nt  wili  be  held  at  the  desk,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  WALTER  C.  SAUER.  OF 
THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA.  TO 
]3E  PTRST  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  EXPORl -IMPORT  BANK  OF 
WASHINGTON 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chiiiTnan  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  I  wish  to  give  notice  that 
a  public  hearing  has  been  scheduled  for 
Pr:day.  September  7.  at  10  a.m..  in 
room  5302.  New  Senate  OfBce  Building, 
on  the  nomination  of  Walter  C  Sauer,  of 
th(>  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  First  Vice 
Pn?sident  of  the  Export -Import  Bank  of 
Washington,  vice  Tom  Killefer. 

All  persons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  on  this  nomination  are  requested 
to  notify  Mr  Matthew  Hale,  chief  of 
staiT,  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  room  5:?no  New  Senate  OfBce 
Building,  telephone  Capitol  4-3121.  ex- 
tension 3921. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES.  ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con.<5ent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recx)Rd  as 
follows: 

By  Mr  WI!  FY 
Excerpts  from  address  prepared  by  him  for 
delivery  over  Wisconsin  radio  st.;t;ons  on  the 
weekend  of  September  12.  1962.  on  the  sub- 
ject   of   "Major   XJJi.   Economic   Goals." 


By  Mrs.  NEUBERGER; 
Article  entitled  "A  Complicated  Maze  Puz- 
zles the  Consumer."  written  by  Dav;d  Hamil- 
V>n  and  published  in  the  September  1962 
Issuo  of  Frontier  magazine,  dealing  with 
v.'i.'-'.'iius  cor.i\:mer  protection  proixisiils. 

Mr.  M.ANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  any  further  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  any  further  morning 
business?  If  not,  morning  business  is 
closed. 


REVENUE  ACT  OF  19C2 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  unfinished  business  be 
laid  before  the  Senate  and  be  made  the 
pending  busine.ss. 

The  motion  was  aerreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  con.sideration  of  the 
bill  (H  R.  10650)  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
for  investment  in  certain  depreciable 
property,  to  eliminate  certain  defects 
and  inequities,  and   for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absencp  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Nfr  MAN.SFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
a-sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order 
for  ohe  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Witlioiit  ob.'ection  it  ;s  .^o  ordered. 

Mr.  DIHKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment,  and  send  it  to  the 
desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  391, 
between  lines  21  and  22,  it  is  proposed  to 
in  jert  a  new  section  127. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispcn.sed  with 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered; 
and  the  amendment  will  be  printed  in 
the  Recoeh. 

The  amendment  submitted  by  Mr. 
DiKKSEN  is  as  follows; 

On  papp  391  between  lines  21  and  22.  In- 
sert the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  127.  Amendment  to  Tttle  I  of  the  So- 
cial SECTRrrr  Act  Relattng  to 
Statement  of  Financial  St^ti^s 
of  Claimants  for   Medical   As- 
sistancz  for  the  aged. 
"Par.igraph    (11)    of    section    2(a)    of    the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  (1»  by  strik- 
ing out  'and"  and  at  the  end  of  clause   (D), 
(2)   bv  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause    (Ei.  and   (3)    by  adding  after  clause 
(E)  the  following  new  clause; 

"'(F)  prior  to  October  1,  1963.  may.  an.i 
on  and  after  such  date,  shall,  provide  that 
any  statement  required  of  a  claimant  f-.r 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged,  if  made  in 
writing  and  signed  by  tiie  claimant,  shah, 
Insofar  as  such  statement  relates  to  the 
financial  status  of  such  claimant,  be  pre- 
sumed by  such  State  agency  to  be  factaally 
correct  for  purpoees  of  dete-ralning  his  eligi- 
bility for  such  as.'^istance.'  '" 

On  page  391,  line  22,  strike  out  "27"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "28". 


TAX-REDUCTION  \TEWS  OP  CHAM- 
BER OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE 
UNITED    STATF^ 

Mrs  NFL^ERGER.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  23  I  had  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  statement  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  Stat<!^s 
which  set  forth  in  detail  the  chamber's 
view  that  taxes  should  be  reduced 
promptly  Although  the  statement  wa.-: 
most  explicit.  I  noted  one  portion  lacking 
.■substantiation      That  statement  read: 

Another  Implication  of  the  problem  of 
high  tax  rates  Is  that  every  needless  public 
expenditure  should  be  eliminated.  As  of 
now.  approximately  20  percent  of  our  groes 
national  product  is  required  to  keep  the 
Federal  GoYemment  running.  Since  we 
rr.ust  continue  to  meet  every  demand  which 
the  cold  war  Imposes  ail  other  types  of 
expenditures  must  be  scrutinized  rigorously 
to  meet  the  highest  standard  of  the  public 
Interest. 

Of  course.  I  concur  with  much  of  what 
was  said  in  this  statement,  as  do  most 
Senators.  I  am  certain  that  all  Sena- 
tors feel  that  every  needless  public  ex- 
penditure should  be  eliminated.  We 
would  be  remiss  in  our  duties  if  we  know- 
ingly voted  large  expenditures  which 
were  unneeded.  Therefore,  I  think  that 
Senators  who  vote  for  the  appropriation 
of  sums  which  the  chamber  might  call 
"needless"  must  only  disagree  with  what 
can  be  considered  the  lii^-hest  standard 
of  the  public  interest." 

In  seeking  to  understand  what  the 
chamber  of  commerce  might  consider 
the  "public  interest,"  I  wrote  Mr.  Ladd 
Plumley,  president  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  and  asked  for  a  specific  state- 
ment of  what  expenditures  the  chamt>er 
thought  constituted  "needless"  public  ex- 
penditures. 

The  chamber  responded  with  a  laj^e 
notebook  crammed  with  copies  of  the 
many  letters  the  chamber  has  written 
urging  their  specific  point  upon  the  many 
chairmen  of  appropriaiion  subcommit- 
tees of  both  Houses  Included  were 
copies  of  testimony  by  the  cJ-.amber  be- 
fore congressional  committees,  ui-ging 
budget  reductions. 

I  noted  a  summary  of  recommenda- 
tions, with  small  comments  on  the 
chambers  position  on  each.  But.  after 
much  searching,  I  came  to  thp  sad  con- 
clusion that  the  chamber  had  failed  in 
many  m.'-tances  to  provide  any  detailed 
explanation,  beyond  this  small  summary, 
of  a  recommended  rcductio:!.  F'or  ex- 
ample, I  was  immediatdy  struck  by  the 
note  attached  to  the  recommendation  of 
a  $105  million  reduction  m  the  .s;iecia] 
milk  fund  which  would  result  m  the 
termination  of  this  prop:am.  In  ex- 
]i'.;.::-.i:: :  •.ri'~  chamber's  reasons  for  urg- 
m;;   tins  reduction,  they  stau : 

Fcderhl  funds  should  not  be  apnropnat^^d 
for  tills  program  as  it  is  the  responsibility 
ol   the  Slates. 

This  statement  ron.<?titutcs  the  com- 
plete explanation  of  the  chamber's  feel- 
ing on  this  program.  Yet  I  would  have 
appreciated  a  comment  which  would  ex- 
plain in  more  detail  why  the  program 
is  considered  a  waste  when  it  does  much 
to  help  reduce  surpluses  in  milk  and  ac- 
tually provid':s  the  GoveiTjncnt  with  a 
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means  of  insuring  our  children  an  inex- 
pensive supplement  to  their  diet.  I  also 
would  have  appreciated  a  recommenda- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  an  equally 
effective  program  at  the  State  level. 

I  was  even  more  dismayed  to  discover 
that  the  chamber  would  recommend  a 
$108  million  decrease  in  the  amounts 
appropriated  to  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, a  program  which  provided  2,470,- 
400.000  meals  to  13.5  million  needy  chil- 
dren last  year.  Their  reduction  is  rec- 
ommended  with   this  justification: 

The  portion  of  this  appropriation  used 
for  cash  payment.s  tn  the  States  is  opposed 
as  an  unr.ecessary  Federal  school  subsidy 

To  further  complicate  the  oft-stated 
view  that  $5  billion  can  be  cut  from  the 
fiscal  1963  Federal  budget,  the  chamber 
has  recommended  the  elimination  of 
more  than  a  half  billion  dollars  in  aid 
to  education  funds  which  have  not  yet 
been  authorized  by  the  Congress.  They 
recommend  the  elimination  of  the  $600 
million  proposed  for  general  aid  to  public 
schools,  and  the  ehmmation  of  the  $29 
million  that  will  be  spent  if  the  confer- 
ence committee  recommends  passage  of 
an  aid  to  hitjher  education  bill  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  scholarship 
program  intact.  Of  course,  I  and  many 
other  Senators  find  aid  to  education  in 
the  public  interest.  We  voted  for  the 
higher  education  bill  because  of  our  con- 
cern that,  under  existing  programs,  we 
may  not  be  meetins:  the  tremendous 
needs  of  our  exploding  school  age  popu- 
lation. 

In  further  examination  of  the  reduc- 
tions recommended  by  the  chamber  in 
expenditures  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  I  noted 
that  the  chamber  favored  a  $5.6  million 
reduction  in  the  budget  request  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Of 
course,  this  request  was  made  in  March 
before  the  public  was  informed  of  FD.^'s 
role  in  preventing  the  use  of  thalido- 
mide, but  it  still  did  not  answer  many 
arguments  that  are  beins  made  for  the 
need  to  expand  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration so  that  It  can  keep  pace 
with  the  mountins;  complexities  of  food 
and  drug  proposals 

I  have  mentioned  many  of  the  smaller 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government 
which  are  considered  by  the  chamber  to 
be  needless  in  whole  or  part.  I  think 
that  other  Senators  would  probably 
wonder,  as  I  did,  what  sort  of  recom- 
mendations the  chamber  of  commerce 
made  for  reduction  of  needless  expendi- 
tures in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  two 
areas  where  the  greatest  amount  of 
Federal  funds  are  spent. 

When  I  examined  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  however.  I  began  to  see  the 
pattern  of  the  chamber's  budget  philos- 
ophy. I  have  already  mentioned  the 
special  milk  program  which  it  opposed, 
and  the  school  lunch  program  which  the 
chamber  felt  should  be  reduced.  These 
programs  represent  a  proposed  expendi- 
ture of  only  $275  million  of  the  approxi- 
mately $6  billion  that  will  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Yet  the  reduction  of 
$213  million  in  the  budget  of  these  two 
minor    but    important    activities   would 


amount  to  almost  half  of  the  $505  mil- 
lion reduction  proposed  by  the  chamber 
of  commerce. 

Further,  the  chamber  would  favor  the 
reduction  of  approximately  $60  million 
in  the  program  for  the  removal  of  sur- 
plus agricultural  commodities.  With  the 
ever-mounting  cost  of  commodity  stor- 
age that  results  from  our  increasing  pro- 
ductivity. I  would  have  thought  that  the 
chamber  would  approve  of  programs  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  immense  agricul- 
tural surpluses  so  that  we  could  lower 
the  cost  of  the  vast  price  support  and 
crop  storage  programs. 

I  must  confess  that  I  found  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
rather  disappointing.  It  seems  that  the 
chamber  has  been  acting  a  lot  like  the 
eastern  dude  who  tried  to  clear  some 
forest  land  for  a  cabin  with  a  pocket 
knife.  He  rid  the  area  of  a  lot  of  brush, 
but  he  finally  decided  that  the  tall  pines 
represented  his  major  problem. 


ELIMINATION  OF  A  DOMESTIC 
TRADE    BARRIER 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
when  the  Senate  considers  the  abolition 
of  trade  barriers  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Common  Market.  I  think 
It  appropriate  that  it  also  consider  the 
abolition  of  a  trade  barrier  between  the 
mainland  United  States  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico.  This  bar- 
rier is  the  Jones  Act,  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1936.  which  prohibits  the 
shipment  of  goods  from  one  American 
port  to  another  on  any  but  American- 
flas  vessels. 

In  1951.  American-flag  vessels  carried 
13' J  million  board  feet  of  lumber  from 
U.S.  Pacific  Northwest  ports  to  Puerto 
Rico.  During  the  .same  year.  British 
Columbia  shipped  only  slightly  over  1 
million  board  feet  of  lumber  to  Puerto 
Rico.  In  1962.  Puerto  Rico  will  con- 
sume nearly  80  million  board  feet  of 
Pacific  Northwest  lumber.  Not  a  single 
board  foot  will  come  from  the  United. 
States.  This  disastrous  loss  of  a  natural 
and  traditional  market  can  be  definitive- 


ly traced  to  a  single  cause;  there  is  no 
American  vessel  available  to  carry  lum- 
ber from  mainland  United  States  to 
Puerto  Rico,  nor  is  there  any  conceiv- 
able prospect  of  new  vessels  entering 
the  trade. 

The  Commerce  Committee  has  favor- 
ably reported  S.  3614.  which  would  .sus- 
pend Jones  Act  restrictions  on  shipments 
of  lumber  to  Puerto  Rico  as  well  as  At- 
lantic coast  ports.  The  producers  of 
southern  pine  have  objected  to  those 
provisions  of  S.  3614  affecting  ship- 
ments to  Atlantic  coast  ports,  fearing 
an  adverse  effect  upon  traditional  mar- 
kets for  .southern  pine.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  their  objections,  the  Com- 
merce Committee  has  agreed  to  defer 
action  on  S.  3614  unt  1  hearings  can  be 
held  in  the  Southern  States.  But  there 
is  no  justification  for  delaying  action  on 
the  Puerto  Rican  lumber  problem  for 
another  year,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
distressed  condition  of  the  Northwest 
lumber  industry. 

The  southern  pine  producers  have  ex- 
pressed no  objection  to  the  removal  of 
Jones  Act  restrictions  on  lumber  ship- 
ments to  Puerto  Rico,  since  no  southern 
pine,  or  for  that  matter  no  U.S  lumber, 
is  presently  being  shipped  to  Puerto  Rico. 
Moreover,  the  Committee  for  a  Na- 
tional Trade  Policy,  a  principal  advocate 
of  the  trade  bill,  has  called  for  correc- 
tion of  the  Jones  Act  inequities  while 
deploring  the  alternative  recour.se  to  re- 
strictive quotas  on  Canadian  lumber.  In- 
sofar as  Jones  Act  reform  diminishes 
pressure  for  restrictive  quotas,  such  re- 
form advances  general  goals  of  the  trade 
bill. 

I  intend  to  propose  an  amendment  to 
the  trade  bill  which  would  permit  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  waive  Jones 
Act  requirement^;  with  respect  only  to 
shipments  of  lumber  from  the  mainland 
United  States  to  Puerto  Rico. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks  a  table  entitled.  "Waterborne 
Shipments  From  Pacific  Northwest  to 
Puerto  Rico,  1951-62." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Waterborne  shipments  from  Pacific 

NoTthwes' 

to  Puerto  Rico,  1951-62 

Total 

C>repon  and 
Washington 

Percent 

British 
Columbia 

Pproent 

lasi           ».. 

Thousand 
feet 
14,616 
■26.853 
38,485 
40,663 
42,388 
55,171 
48,197 
47,334 
63,276 
67.500 
73.249 
39.305 

Thousand 

ftft 
13. 457 
18,707 
22, 258 

11. 4n 

8,600 
13,  234 

3,643 
841 
450 
478 

92.07 
69.67 
57.84 
28.21 
20.  '29 
23.99 

7.56 

1.78 
.71 
.71 

0 

0 

Thousand 

fett 
1.1.59 
8.146 
16.  227 
29.192 
33.788 
41.937 
44.  .VS4 
46.493 
62,  826 
67,  022 
73.249 
39,  305 

7.93 

1952         - 

30.33 

ly.'a 

42.16 

1((.>|             

71.79 

ly55         - 

79.71 

19.56                   

76.01 

1957           

92.44 

1958       

98.22 

1959                

99.29 

1960           - - 

99.29 

H)fil                                          

100.00 

1962  (fi  months)                

100.00 

Source:  Reports  of  Pacific  Lumtjer  In."spection  Biin^mi,  '-^'^■attle,  W  ash. 


ALLEGED    INVITATION     TO     KHRU- 
SHCHEV   TO    VISIT    OHIO 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
all  Senators  receive,  daily,  many,  many 
letters  and  telegrams.  The  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  representing,  as  he  does, 


a  constituency  of  10  million  men,  women, 
and  children,  receives  his  share. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
happy  to  receive  these  hundreds  of  let- 
ters and  telegrams  each  day  from  my 
constituents.    They  help  me  in  the  per- 


foimance  of  my  duty.  A:iy  Senator  who 
works  with  fidi  lity  and  zeal— and  I  am 
sure  all  of  us  do.  in  trying  our  best  to 
rei)resent  our  constituents — is  helped 
greatly  by  having  the  benefit  of  the  views 
of  the  people  he  represents. 

However.  Mr.  President,  today  I  re- 
ce;ved  some  letters  and  telegrams  rather 
startling  in  nature. 

One  telegram  begins  as  follows: 
I*revent  Khrushchev   visiting  Ohio. 

That  is  typical  of  this  group. 

A  letter  makes  the  startling  statement : 

The  Columbus  Citizens  Journal — 

,\  leading  newspaper  in  my  State — 

reforted  that  the  State  agriculture  director 
hal  extended  an  invitation  to  Khrushci".ev  to 
visit  the  State  of  Ohio  next  month,  wich  an 
ap  Dearance  at  the  national  plowing  contest 
at  Wilmington.  Ohio. 

This  according  to  a  letter  I  hold  in  my 
hand. 

Another  telegram  is  to  the  same  effect; 
but  it  goes  further,  and  states  that  Kliru- 
shchev  has  been  invited  by  an  oiRcial  of 
our  State  government  to  visit  the  State 
of  Ohio  and  "to  judge"  the  national 
plowing  contest  at  Wilmington.  Ohio. 

I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
verify  these  statements  of  my  constitu- 
ents or  the  news  it^^m  which  allegedly  ap- 
pe.ired  in  a  fine  newspaper,  the  Colum- 
bu.s  Citizen  Journal,  a  mi  mber  of  the 
Scnijps-Howaid  league  ot  iiev.spapers, 
that  the  agriculture  director  of  my  State 
has  invited  Khrushchev  to  come  to  Ohio 
to  appear  at  the  national  plowing  con- 
te.st  at  Wilmington. 

However,  I  am  definitely  opposed  to 
hii  judging  or  appearing  at  any  plowing 
contest  in  Ohio  or  elsewhere  in  our  coun- 
tr:--.  Of  course,  if  I  were  certam  he 
would  be  plowed  under,  instead  of  judg- 
Inij  the  contest,  that  would  be  another 
matter.  But  as  I  am  not  certain  that  he 
would  be  plowed  under.  I  feel  we  have 
had  enough  face-to-face  confrontations 
with  this  leader  of  the  Communist  world. 
wliose  aggressive  tactics  day  after  day 
are  endeavoring  to  keep  us  off  balance, 
ar  d  to  threaten  world  peace. 

May  I  say,  in  this  connection,  that  I 
nc  ver  took  kindly  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  house  guest  of  the  Pi-esident  of  the 
U.iited  States  back  in  September  1959.  I 
w.is  even  more  outraged  over  that  fact 
wJien,  a  few  months  later,  in  May  of 
1960.  Khrushchev,  confronting  President 
Eisenhower  in  Paris,  was  guilty  of  mak- 
ing bombastic  and  insulting  utterances 
to  the  President,  who  had  been  his  host 
at  Camp  David. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  humiliation 
tl-iat  at  that  time  I  read  in  various  news- 
papers that  during  the  insults  and  blasts 
of  Khrushchev  against  our  Chief  Execu- 
tive, "President  Eisenhower  listeiied  in 
dignified  silence."  I  know  that  nothing 
li<e  that  would  occur  m  this  administra- 
tion. I  do  not  want  it  ever  to  happen 
a!?ain  that  our  leader,  the  President  of 
tills  Nation,  is  subjected  to  an  in.sult 
fiom  the  lips  of  a  Com.munist  dictator. 

I  speak  briefly  on  this  matter  because 
I  hope  the  reports  coining  in  from  my 
constituents  are  without  any  foundation 
whatever.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
an  official  of  our  State  government, 
whether  he  occupied  the  office  of  direc- 


tor of  acriculture  or  any  other  position, 
would  t>e  subject  at  least  to  a  rebuke 
if  he  took  It  upon  himself  to  invite  Khru- 
shchev to  our  State.  Frankly,  if  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  director  of  agriculture  of 
the  State  of  Ohio  extended  an  invitation 
to  Khrushchev  to  come  to  Ohio  and 
judge  a  national  plowing  contest  at  Wil- 
mington, I  consider  that  he  is  .so  lacking 
in  judgment  that  his  resignation  .'-hould 
be  called  for. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  repudiat^e  any 
invitation  of  this  sort,  if  it  was  actually 
extended,  and  to  express  my  horror  over 
the  thought  of  such  a  visit. 


MIRACLE  IN  CHICAGO 

Mr.  L(,)NG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
all  too  frequently  we  hear  of  events  that 
reflect  discredit  on  law  enforcement 
agencies.  We  hear  these  things  because 
it  is  newsworthy  to  report  that  a  poUce- 
man  is  chareed  with  wronedomg,  while 
few  would  bothf  r  to  read  about  how  the 
same  man  had  spent  15  years  conscien- 
tiously patrolling  a  beat. 

It  is  therefore  gratifying  to  me  that 
the  Lion  for  September  1962  has  pub- 
lished an  article  describing  the  renova- 
tion of  a  great  police  department.  This 
article,  entitled  "Miracie  in  Chicago." 
tells  of  the  procress  made  in  law  en- 
forcement in  our  second  city  during  the 
past  2  years.  The  facts  in  this  case  re- 
flect great  credit  on  the  administration 
of  Mayor  Richard  Dairy  and  add  to  the 
already  lustrous  reputation  of  Police 
Superintendent  O.  W.  Wilson. 

This  article  is  a  reminder  to  all  that 
police  administration  is  a  developing 
science,  a  documentation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness and  honesty  with  which  large 
city  police  departments  can  be  operated, 
a  challenge  to  other  communities  to 
help  themselves  as  Chicago  has  helped 
Itself,  and  above  all.  a  statement  of  re- 
spectful thanks  to  the  thousands  of 
dedicated  police  o3iccrs  who  protect  us 
every  day  of  our  lives. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  this  challenging  article  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Miracle  in  Chicago 
(By  Karl  Detzer) 
At  12:55  a.m.,  one  sno-w-y  Thursday  night 
List  January,  a  Chicago  cook  going  home 
from  work  saw  two  men  jump  from  a  dark 
doorway  across  the  street  and  piFtolwhip  a 
pnfserbV  As  the  m?.n  fell,  the  cook  ran  Into 
a  bar.  grabbed  a  telephone  and  dialed  PO- 
5-1313  h  voice  answered  at  r^v.ce :  "Chicaizo 
pKjlice.  Officer  Brown." 

"Stickup  g^lr.e  on."  the  c<-K>k  !:hout.*d 
"Guns  " 

"Wliere''"  Br^TS-n  a.'-ked  The  cook  panted. 
■•Division,  near  Larrabee  "  Brcwn  pres.sed  a 
button  on  his  headquarters  dispatch  desk 
and  a  foot  pedal  under  it. 

".'Vrmed  robbery  In  progres.^,"  he  reported 
calmly,  giving  the  address  Radios  in  28  cars 
patrolling  north  of  the  Loop  repeat.ed  the 
words;  a  sergeant  ar.d  four  patrolmen  swnang 
five  cars  around  and  stept->ed  on  the  gas. 
Still  llst^n-.nir.  they  raced  through  dark 
streets   without    flashing  lights  or  sirens. 

Dlppatcher  Brown  kept  the  cook  on  the 
telephone,  repeating  what  the  bartender, 
watching  through   a  window,  told  him  was 


happening  across  the  street.  Brown  broad- 
cast, the  patrol  cars  heard  every  word.  Tape 
recorders  preserved  all  the  voices. 

Thirty  seconds  had  piissed  smu?  tr.e  cook, 
dialed  the  police  number.  The  thugs  kicked 
their  victim  and  turned  him  over  l-o  empty 
his  pocketB.  Within  45  seconds,  a  dozen 
police  cars  were  approaching  the  spot.  Two 
of  tl^em.  coming  swiftly  but  quietly  from 
east  and  west,  suddenly  swung  toward  the 
pair  bending  over  the  man  sprawled  in  the 
snow.  A  sergeant  and  a  patrolman  leaped 
out,  barked.  "Drop  your  guns.  Hands  on  top 
of  car.  Hold  it.  Don't  move."  Now  three 
more  cars  arrived  and  poured  their  lights  on 
the  thugs.  Three  officers  had  the  robbers 
covered,  the  fourth  was  searching  them.  The 
victim,  his  head  bleeding,  was  getting  to  his 
knees.    Handcuffs  clicked. 

It  had  been  1  minute.  The  lieutenant 
spoke  Into  his  microphone : 

"All  In  hand  at  Division  and  Larrabee,"  he 
said.  "Send  ambulance  and  squadroL"  Chi- 
cago calls  its  paddy  wagons  "squadrols." 
They  roam  like  other  police  cars,  answer  radio 
calls  to  bring  in  prisoners.  This  adds  22 
street  patrols  to  each  8-hour  shift. 

The  dispatcher  stamped  the  file  card  he 
started  when  the  cook  yelled,  "Stickup." 
From  that  Instant  tintil  ttie  lieutenant 
stopped  the  chase,  just  85  seconds  bad 
elapsed.  That  is  fast  action  anywhere;  in 
Chicago  where  3  years  ago  citizens  sometimes 
waited  an  hoiir  or  more  for  a  police  car,  it  is 
a  miracle. 

Respontible  for  1;his  plan  that  starts  police 
cars  toward  a  violent  crime  without  formal 
dispatch  is  the  new  superintendent  of  police, 
a  title  that  corre6p>onds  to  commissioner 
elsewhere.  He  is  62-year-old  Prof.  Orlando 
Winfleld  Wilson,  who  resigned  as  dean  of 
the  University  of  California  School  of  Crimi- 
nology to  tackle  this  tough  but  challenging 
Job.  The  new  superintendent  long  has  had 
an  international  reputation  as  a  doctor  oi 
sick  police  departments.  Time  and  again 
he  has  been  called  not  only  to  Anxerican 
cities  but  to  Europe,  to  help  reduce  crime 
and  solve  police  problems. 

With  a  3-year  contract  at  $30,000  a  year 
in  his  pocket — the  highest  salary  paid  an 
American  policeman — a  life  Insurance  policy 
bought  by  the  city,  a  handsome  budget,  and 
the  mayor's  guarantee  ol  no  political  inter- 
ference. Wilson  arrived  March  2,  1960.  in  the 
midst  of  the  worst  police  scandal  in  Chicago's 
scandalous  police  history.  Suspicion  and 
open  hostility  of  hundreds  of  p)oUcemen.  most 
local  politicians,  and  a  large  segment  of  the 
public,  awaited  him 

The  moment  was  p>ropitious.  Chicago  fi- 
nally was  shocked  by  a  police  scandal.  The 
"burglars  in  blue"  filled  the  newspaper  head- 
lines and  made  meaty  subject  matter  for 
many  a  sermon.  Two  months  earlier,  eight 
patrolmen  and  a  notorious  ex-convlct  were 
arrested,  charged  with  wholesale  burglary  of 
business  houses  on  the  officers  beats. 

In  their  patrol  cars,  these  policemen 
haiUed  away  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  radio  and  television  sets,  guns 
and  outboard  motors,  tires  and  batteries, 
draperies,  and  furniture.  In  svmimer  thej- 
stele  air  conditioners,  in  winter  large 
amounts  of  radiator  antifreeze.  And  after 
many  of  theft  raids,  their  sup>erlors  sent  them 
to  investigate  their  own  crimes. 

Other  criminal  acts  by  policemen  came  to 
light.  Tliree  officers  were  charged  with  ex- 
torting $1,200  from  a  burglar,  two  others 
with  Juggling  evidence  to  protect  a  well- 
known  thief.  Three  were  locked  vip  for  drag- 
ging a  citizen  out  of  his  home,  robbing  him 
of  $513.  and  tossing  him  from  3.  car.  An- 
other policeman  was  killed  while  driving  a 
stolen  car.  A  gang  of  patrolmen  stole  $14,000 
worth  of  shoes  from  a  warehouse. 

The  public  also  was  shocked  by  the  story 
of  a  ranking  police  lieutenant  who  spent  a 
gay  summer  romping  around  Euro.'w  with 
Tcmy  Acoardo,  believed  by  many  oflRcials  to 
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be  a  top  boss  of  the  old  Capone  syndicate. 
Investigation  showed  that  Accardo.  who 
:ived  In  a  highly  respectable  Chicago  suburb 
in  the  former  home  of  a  wealthy  manufac- 
turer, had  from  time  to  time  as  business  as- 
sociates Euch  unsavory  characters  as  Jack 
'Greasy  Thumb"  Guzllc,  who  lived  in  the 
same  pleasant  neighborhood.  FYank  "The 
Enforcer"  Nitti  and  Murray  "The  Camel' 
Humphreys  But  this  did  not  seem  to  inter- 
fere with  the  pxDlice  official's  close  friendship 
with  Tony. 

Chicago  seethed  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley, 
a  practical  politician  who  had  fought  his  way 
up  from  the  precincts,  wa^  as  shocked  by  i: 
all  as  the  meekest  housewife.  He  appointed 
an  outstanding  committee  to  help  him  clean 
up  the  mess  and  find  a  new  chief  One  mem- 
ber represented  finance  and  industry,  one  or- 
ganized labor  Three  were  among  the  most 
outsUndmg  authorities  In  the  Nation  on 
crime  suppression  and  police  organization, 
Virgil  Peterson,  ex-FBI  man  who  long  has 
headed  the  Chicago  Crime  Commission. 
Prank  Kreml  of  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute,  and  Professor  Wilson  were 
the  experts.  They  named  Wilson  chairman 
"Find  the  best  chief  in  America,"  Daley 
said,  ■■I'll  hire  him.  Forget  politics.  If  any- 
one  tries  to   Interfere   let  me  know." 

The  committee  Interviewed  many  candi- 
dates, including  some  of  the  Nation's  most 
famous  chiefs.  Some  refused  the  job:  others 
did  not  measure  up  to  it.  Finally  Wilson 
gave  up  and  was  leaving  for  home  when  the 
other  committeemen  told  the  mayor  that 
their  chairman  was  the  man  to  appoin:. 
Wilson  demurred  Only  when  Mayor  Daley 
assured  him  of  complete  Independence,  a 
budaet  large  enough  to  bring  the  force  up  t^ 
standard,  and  the  3-year  contract,  did  he 
accept. 

Wilson  brought  to  Chicago  both  fine  aca- 
demic theory  and  solid,  practical  experience. 
In  his  21  university  years  he  often  tock 
leave  to  help  create  or  clean  up  police  de- 
partments at  home  and  abroad.  As  a  yourig 
man  earning  his  university  degree  he  hp.d 
been  4  years  a  patrolman  on  the  Berkeley. 
Calif  ,  force,  under  the  late  Chief  Au- 
gust V'ollmer.  who  is  universally  recognized 
as   the   father  of  mxiern   police  science. 

■Vollmer  called  Wilson  his  best  oflficer.  In 
192.5.  when  the  small  Fullerton.  Calif,,  force 
needed  a  chief.  'V'ollmer  recommended  him. 
It-ohini;  under  political  pressure.  Wilson  quit. 
After  2  years  as  an  investigator  for  a  finance 
company,  he  became  chief  at  Wichita.  Kans. 
In  11  years  there  he  made  an  international 
reputation.  Convinced  that  1  smart,  wei:- 
educated  officer  was  worth  10  stupid  ones, 
he  made  entrance  examinations  tough,  ap- 
p^ilnted  only  intelligent  yjung  college  men 
and  sent  them  to  study  at  the  I'.xral  univer- 
sity. Many  oldtime  policemen  snorted  at 
the  idea  of  college  graduates  covering  beats 
But  promotion  was  fast  in  Wichita,  and 
thanks  to  their  Intelligence  and  tralnim?. 
and  to  Wilson's  methods,  the  Wichita  police 
solved  50  percent  more  burglaries  than  the 
national  average  and  jailed  more  criminals. 
"What  could  a  professor  learn  in  Wichita 
that  can  help  Chicago'"  angry  politicians 
and  policemen  demanded  One  thing  was 
The  value  of  a  complete  and  honest  modern 
records  system.  Smart  police  ofQclals  know 
that  110  department  can  be  better  than  its 
records,  and  for  years  Chicago's  were  notori- 
ously bad.  Thousands  of  crimes  went  un- 
reported; others  were  "downgraded"  to  make 
a  burglary  a  mere  "unauthorized  entry."  or 
a  vicious  assault  a  "street  disturbance." 
Both  are  only  misdemeanors,  not  felonies, 
and  so  are  not  listed  in  crime  reports.  Tlie 
old  trick  looked  fine  on  paper  but  made 
streets  and  homes  no  safer. 

When  Wilson  put  In  an  honest  records 
system.  Chicago's  crime  rate  in  many  cate- 
gories rose  150  percent,  and  enemies  of  police 
reform  yelled  that  this  proved  that  Wilson's 
methods    encouraged    crime.     But    the    FBI 


settled  that.  It  refused  to  use  the  previous 
year's  false  figures  for  comparison  m  Its 
1961    uniform  crime   report. 

At  Wichita.  Wilson  startled  oldtime  po- 
licemen with  his  innovations.  There  he  sent 
bright  young  officers  to  visit  all  new  fami- 
lies m  to'wn  that  moved  to  their  beats. 
Tlie  police  explained  local  traffic  rules,  told 
how  to  get  help  from  hospitals,  police,  or 
firemen,  things  all  newcomers  wanted  to 
know.  The  policemen  made  it  clear  they 
came  as  friends. 

Then  they  left  forms  for  the  householders 
to  fill  out.  They  listed  and  described — with 
serial  numbers  where  po-ssible — every  piece 
of  the  family's  jewelry,  all  watches,  ftirs,  bi- 
cycles, radios,  type'^'rlters.  household  appli- 
ances, phonographs,  and  cars, 

'Just  in  case  they  happen  to  be  stolen," 
the  policemen  explained,  "we'd  know  pre- 
cisely what  to  look  for." 

For  obvious  reasons  Wilson  did  not  try 
this  in  Chicago.  But  under  his  plan,  the 
department  docs  record  and  file  every  big  or 
little  police  action  for  possible  future  use. 
Already  it  Is  proving  valuable  In  the  fight  on 
crime.  But  this  naturally  adds  to  paper- 
work, which  officers  resent,  although  most  of 
it  is  done   by   civilian  employees. 

Policemen  do  get  one  good  break  In  this 
regard.  Instead  of  having  to  peck  out  their 
arrest  and  other  reports  on  station  hoiise 
tvpewriters  before  they  go  home  after  8  hours 
on  their  beats,  they  carry  In  their  cars  fold- 
ers of  blank  forms  that  cover  every  situation 
any  patrolmen  may  face.  A  fatal  accident, 
a  bent  fender,  a  noisy  radio  annoying  the 
neighbors,  a  lost  child,  a  dog  bite,  a  broken 
window,  a  snatched  purse,  even  "one  down 
in  the  gutter" — each  incident  must  be  re- 
ported briefly  on  a  simple  form  by  the  of- 
ficer who  handles  it.  Before  he  leaves  the 
scene  he  fills  in  numbered  squares  on  the 
report  in  pencil,  telling  who,  what,  where, 
when.  how.  and  why. 

Later,  from  any  public  telephone,  he  dials 
a  police  recording  room  and  reads  aloud  the 
numbers  of  the  squares  he  has  filled  and 
the  information  in  them.  It  takes  only  a 
minute  or  two,  and  policemen  call  this 
"beeping  It  in."  When  an  officer  hangs  up. 
his  dime  Is  returned  Reports  pour  In  by 
the  thousands,  are  recorded  on  tape,  to  be 
transcribed  by  pool  stenographers.  Some 
oldtimers  resent  this  innovation,  for  they 
sometimes  have  difficulty  reading  their  own 
notes  aloud.  But  most  young  officers  prefer 
It  to  the  old  time-consuming  chore  after 
patrols  were  over. 

Electric  computers  In  the  planning  divi- 
sion— a  Wilson  innovation — at  headquarters 
scan  all  crime  reports,  classify  them,  match 
them  to  one  another  and  convert  them  Into 
patterns  for  the  big  maps  of  the  city  that 
hang  in  the  crime  analysis  section.  For 
example,  should  a  dozen  reports  In  10  days 
C'lncorn  a  left-handed  sneak  thief  In  five- 
and-dime  stores,  or  robberies  In  one  section 
of  town  several  nights  a  week  by  a  man  6 
feet  2  inches  tall,  or  burglars  who  break 
into  radio  shops  at  5  in  the  morning,  crime 
patterns  emerge  on  the  maps. 

The  Division  Street  robbery  reported  by 
the  cook  is  an  example  of  how  the  system 
works.  Electronic  computers  and  other  sci- 
entific instruments  found  that  21  previous 
holdups  were  the  work  of  2  men,  1 
short  and  shabby,  the  other  medium  height 
and  neatly  dressed.  They  always  Jumped 
from  dark  doorways  and  hit  their  victims  on 
the  head  with  guns.  All  these  crimes, 
analysis  showed,  occurred  between  midnight 
and  2  in  the  morning  on  Thursday  or 
Friday  nights,  and  all  In  a  2-square-mlle 
area  north  of  the  Loop, 

Patrol  and  detective  divisions  and  the  task 
force,  another  new  Wilson  Idea,  Immediately 
were  notified  The  ta.^k  force  consists  of 
450  carefully  picked  and  well-trained  officers 
who  work  in  plain  clothes  or  uniform,  afoot 
or  in  some  80  cars,  many  of  which  have  no 


police  markings.  They  are  used  on  special 
assignments,  sometimes  to  serve  as  decoys, 
or  where  an  area  needs  a  high  concentration 
of  patrols. 

The  first  Thursday  night  after  the  pattern 
appeared  on  the  planning  division  map.  eight 
task  force  cars  were  sent  to  the  division 
street  area  to  prowl  with  and  back  up  regular 
patrols.  This  did  the  trick;  within  an  hour 
the  tip  came  in  from  the  cook,  the  police 
got  their  men. 

Wilson  has  changed  the  department  physi- 
cally as  well  as  In  operation  methods  One 
Innovation  that  Is  universally  popular  among 
the  citizens  Is  the  communications  division. 
where  the  new  emergency  telephone  and 
radio  dispatch  system  cost  $1  8  million.  It  s 
worth  very  penny  of  it  when  lives  depend 
on  saved  seconds  and  accurate  direction. 
Anyone,  anywhere  in  town,  who  dials  the 
emergency  number  automatic.Tlly  and  in- 
stantly reaches  the  particular  headquarters 
desk  that  controls  police  cars  In  the  area 
where  the  call  originated.  No  operator  or 
other  third  person  is  Involved.  The  officer 
who  answers  these  calls  uses  the  same  head- 
set to  listen  to  the  public  and  to  direct  cars. 
This  saves  time  and  reduces  possibility  of 
error. 

Wilson  divided  Chicago  into  eight  radio 
dispatch  zones,  each  with  its  own  three-man 
desk  or  "console"  in  the  big  headquarters 
room  where  dispatchers  handle  emergencies. 
Zone  dispatchers  can  receive  three  calls  at 
once;  if  more  arrive  at  one  time  the  others 
shift,  automatically,  to  a  group  of  desks 
where  other  dispatchers  handle  them  E-'.ch 
dispatcher  faces  a  map  of  his  own  zone 
plus  parts  of  those  adjoining  it.  with  all 
cars  clearly  shown  on  their  beats.  If  a  car 
Is  out  of  service  for  any  reason.  Its  light 
on  the  map  goes  out,  remains  out  until  it 
reports  back  for  duty. 

The  people  like  the  change.  Pride  in 
the  new  department  Is  supplanting  the  old 
pride  in  the  city's  wickedness  Two  years 
ago  a  visiting  reporter  heard  expressions  of 
doubt  that  the  new  regime  at  headquarters 
could  or  should  succeed,  Tixlay  he  hears 
taxlcab  drivers  say:  "No  cop  has  asked  me 
for  a  handout  in  a  year."  and  housewi\es 
report:  "The  police  were  at  the  doir  by  the 
time  I  hung  up  the  telephone" 

For  the  first  time,  Chicago  officers  nre 
undergoing  modern  in-service  training. 
Last  year  6.500  of  them  went  back  to  school 
for  an  average  88-hour  week  each,  and  stud- 
led  not  only  such  technical  matters  as  crowd 
control  and  rules  of  evidence,  but  ethics 
and  human  rights.  Tills  year  it  is  planned 
that  every  policeman  will  get  a  week  at 
school. 

A  thousand  recruits  sweated  out  the  h.ird 
13-week  training  course  before  they  won 
their  badges.  They  learned  fast  Of  2.110 
men  who  wanted  to  enter  one  scho<jl,  only 
145  could  pass  the  new,  stiff  mental,  moral 
psychological,  and  physical  standards.  And 
not  all  of  these  lasted  out  the  rigorous  work 
and  discipline  of  the  school. 

Despite  what  he  has  done  for  the  depart- 
ment. Wilson  has  enemies  in  the  ranks  and 
among  higher  officers.  How  many  there  are 
no  one  knows;  enough,  certainly,  to  create 
problems.  About  600  men  resigned  or  re- 
quested quick  retirement  in  the  new  chiefs 
first  2  years,  some  for  legitimise  reasons. 
some  to  avoid  facing  investigations  They 
probably  still  have  friends  In  uniform  There 
Is  growling,  too,  among  old  captains,  lieuten- 
ants, and  sergeants,  for  seniority  is  less  im- 
portant than  it  once  was. 

Some  officers  no  doubt  chafe  under  Wil- 
son's rigorous  honesty  and  long  fur  the  bad 
old  days  when  traffic  cops  collected  $5  bills 
and  patrolmen  picked  vip  radios,  bottles,  and 
tenspots  from  busine.ssmen  on  their  beats 
The  former  chief  had  been  an  absolutely 
honest  man;  he  still  Is  on  the  force,  cut  back 
to  his  permanent  rank.  But  he  lacked  Wil- 
son's fervor  that  annoys  some  of  his  men. 
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Wilson's  reply  to  a  policeman's  question 
at  a  meeting  shocked  those  who  had  hoped 
he  would  "soften  up."  He  had  warned  the 
fo'-ce  about  "accepting  gratuities"  when  an 
officer  asked  how  large  a  gift  must  be  to  be 
turned  down. 

"A  10-cent  cup  of  coffee."  Wilson  snapped, 
his  face  grim. 

Every  member  of  the  department  has  had 
at  least  one  pay  rise  under  Wilson,  patrol- 
m'?n's  salaries  going  up  T'i  percent,  those 
of  higher  ratings  more  than  that.  There 
wire  950  promotions  last  year,  414  of  them 
moving  up  from  patrolman  to  sergeant. 
However,  naany  soft  and  useless  Jobs  were 
ended,  and  men  with  only  political  pull  were 
dumped  out  of  their  featherbeds.  That  made 
enemies. 

Wilson  closed  17  obsolete  stations,  cutting 
the  total  to  21,  and  plans  to  get  rid  of  an- 
other soon.  The  reduction  hurt  the  pride 
of  captains  who  for  years  had  been  the 
cz^rs  of  their  own  backyards.  But  the  move 
sent  180  policemen  from  desk  Jobs  to  much- 
needed  patrol;  had  that  many  additional 
m'?n  been  hired,  their  salaries  would  have 
come  to  about  $1  million  a  year.  At  the 
same  time,  400  new  women  crossing  guards 
relieved  more  officers  for  actual  police  duty, 
ar.d  Wilson  put  600  new  civilians  to  work  at 
desk  Jobs  in  place  of  patrolmen  needed  on 
the  streets. 

The  Chicago  crime  rate  has  fallen.  No 
ore  division  Is  responsible  for  the  change. 
Tlie  whole  department  accomplished  It. 
Wilson  refuses  to  relax;  crime  may  rise 
again  temporarily.  The  rate  of  arrests  for 
serious  offenses  Jumped;  the  percentage  of 
robberies  solved  was  up  more  than  25  per- 
cent. 

When  Wilson  finished  the  second  year  of 
his  contract  last  March,  with  only  12  months 
to  go,  reporters  asked  him  about  his  plans 
for  the  future.  He'll  tighten  up  the  organi- 
zation, he  replied,  continue  to  streamline  it, 
attack  crime  on  all  fronts.  He'll  step  up  the 
war  on  "organized  crime"  that  Is  Just  well 
started,  get  rid  of  the  syndicate  and  profes- 
sl(mal  gangs.  He'll  try  to  cut  Juvenile  de- 
linquency, send  gamblers  packing,  work  with 
Federal  agencies  on  narcotics,  improve  race 
relations,  strive  with  his  fine  men  to  give 
the  Chicago  police  a  worldwide  reputation 
for  Integrity,  Intelligence,  hard  work  and 
human  understanding. 

"Can  you  do  all  that  In  1  year?"  a  reporter 
asked. 

"It  will  take  several  years,"  Wilson  re- 
plied without  batting  an  eye.  "But  we'll  do 
It"  He  did  not  mention  the  contract  that 
erds  next  March,  a  day  toward  which  his 
eremies  look  forward  hopefully. 

The  people  of  Chicago  have  had  more 
than  enough  of  "burglars  in  blue."  of  Ueu- 
te:iants  who  pal  around  with  hoodlums,  of 
shakedowns,  payoffs,  and  ticket  fixes,  enough 
chic  disgrace.  They  want  the  "Old  P*rofes- 
sor"  to  keep  on  running  their  police  depart- 
ment. 


VILHJALMUR    STEFANSSON 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Piesident.  tomorrow'.s  hi.story.  with  the 
emergence  of  great  men  and  great  deeds. 
is  being  written  today.  Much  of  today's 
history  was  written  by  men  of  greatness, 
one  of  whom  was  Vilhjalmur  Stefans- 
son,  a  Manitoban  by  birth  but  a  North 
Dakotan  by  his  own  choosing,  to  the 
eternal  gratitude  of  people  from  my 
State. 

When  we  speak  of  history,  we  some- 
times confine  ourselves  to  that  realm 
which  most  closely  affects  us — our  com- 
munity, our  State,  our  Nation,  a  conti- 
netnt.  This  man.  Vilhjalmur  Stefans- 
son,  was  the  worlds  foremost  authority 


on  that  section  of  the  North  American 
Continent  known  as  the  Arctic. 

Mr  St^fansson.  who  suffered  a  stroke 
and  died  August  26  at  Hanover,  N.H.. 
left  behind  him  a  contribution  to  Arctic 
history  that  will  live  on  and  on,  long 
after  most  of  us  here  have  left  this  life. 

Like  many  fine  North  Dakotans,  he 
was  born  of  Icelandic  parents,  at  Arnes, 
Manitoba,  and  moved  at  the  age  of  15 
months  with  his  family  to  a  farm  in 
Dakota  Territory,  near  what  is  now  the 
community  of  Mountain,  in  Pembina 
County.  N  Dak.  He  was  raised  on  that 
farm  and  it  was  to  provide  the  founda- 
tion for  a  great  life.  He  attended  the 
University  of  North  Dakota,  at  Grand 
Forks,  though  he  graduat<?d  from  the 
University  of  Iowa  in  1903.  He  studied 
also  at  Harvard,  received  honorary  de- 
grees from  Harvard,  Iowa.  Michigan, 
and  Iceland,  and  was  saluted  by  many 
scientific  and  geographical  societies. 
Among  his  many  distinctions  was  serv- 
ing as  president  of  the  New  York  Ex- 
plorers' Club  for  5  years. 

It  was  the  University  of  Noi'th  Da- 
kota with  which  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson 
was  most  closely  affiliated  after  he  had 
established  himself  as  a  famed  explorer. 
It  was  also  the  University  of  North  Da- 
kota which  had  expelled  him.  during  his 
undergraduate  days,  for  failing  t-o  at- 
tend to  his  duties. 

Destined  to  become  one  of  the  uni- 
versity's most  famous  students,  he  was 
also,  probably,  its  most  mischievous. 
His  pranks  while  a  student  there  are 
legendary  and  recalled  frequently  by 
both  students  and  faculty  members. 

But  while  it  was  the  University  of 
North  Dakota  which  expelled  him,  he 
harbored  no  ill  feelings.  He  wrote 
once.  "North  Dakota  is  my  university 
because  it  was  the  first,  and  because  I 
was  there  6  years.  The  State  is  my 
State  because  I  lived  in  it  21  years. 
My  early  associations  are  with  the  State 
and  some  of  my  dearest  memories  are 
bound  up  with  the  university  " 

The  University  of  North  Dakota  be- 
stowed an  honorary  degree  on  him  in 
1930  when  he  gave  the  baccalaureate 
address  during  spring  commencement 
exercises.  His  latest  return  to  North 
Dakota  was  in  1958.  when  he  delivered 
a  lecture  at  a  University  of  North  Da- 
kota convocation.  He  lectured  fre- 
quently in  North  Dakota,  and  made 
many  new  friends.  The  Honorable 
Gudniunder  Gnmson,  retired  North  Da- 
kot.a  Supreme  Court  judge,  was  Mr. 
Stefansson  s  roommate  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Noith  Dakota,  and  one  of  the 
few  North  Dakotans  who  knew  him  well 
as  a  young  man.  Others  are  Tryggvi 
Bjarnason  of  Mountain. 

Tryggvi  Bjarnason  recalled  the  only 
time  in  "Villie"  Stefansson's  life  that  he 
was  not  able  to  get  where  he  was  going 
and  was  balked  in  doing  what  he  started 
to  do.  "That  was  the  time  he  tried  to 
corner  a  skunk  in  a  hollow  log.  The  ef- 
fort was  something  less  than  success- 
ful." Bjarnason  said. 

While  there  are  few  oldtimers  who 
actually  reniember  Mr.  Stefanssons 
early  days  in  Pembina  County,  Mayor 
Arnold  Christiansen  said,  "This  com- 
munity deeply  mourns  the  death  of  its 
most  distinguished  son." 


Among  his  many  contributions  to 
science  and  what  is  now  history  are  his 
prediction  years  ahead  of  the  fact  that 
the  North  Pole  would  become  a  cross- 
roads for  air  travel  between  America 
and  Europe,  and  that  submarines  would 
travel  under  the  Arctic  icepack. 

He  spent  10  winters  and  13  summers 
in  the  Far  North  in  the  15  years  prior  to 
his  retirement  in  1919  from  active  ex- 
ploration. Since  1947  he  had  been  Aix- 
tic  consultant  at  Dartmouth  College  and 
curator  of  the  Stefansson  Collection 
of  Polar  Literature. 

The  collection,  some  25.000  bound  vol- 
umes and  45,000  manuscripts,  is  hailed 
as  the  Western  World's  largest  library 
about  the  polar  regions.  His  own  writ- 
ings were  prodigious — some  24  books 
and  400  articles  about  the  Far  North, 
covering  anthropology,  geopolitics,  eco- 
nomics, language,  medicine,  ethnog- 
raphy, and  religion. 

An  editorial  in  the  August  29  Bis- 
marck Tribune  hails  Vilhjalmur  Stef- 
ansson as  "one  of  the  keenest  intellects 
of  his  age,  a  man  whose  mind  made 
him  a  peer  of  contemporaries  such  as 
Albert  Einstein  and  other  geniuses  of 
this  century." 

Mr.  Stefanssons  contributions  were 
more  than  as  a  historian,  explorer,  and 
writer.  The  defense  of  this  country 
from  the  continent's  northern  perimeter 
is  today  based  in  large  part  on  the  con- 
cept of  Stefansson's  explorations  and  his 
findings. 

Vilhjalmur  Stefansson  had  coinpleted 
the  first  draft  of  his  autobiography  just 
a  week  before  the  stroke  that  led  to 
his  death.  This,  certainly,  will  be  a 
vital  part  of  the  rich  works  of  this 
extraordinary  man.  and  it  is  my  fervent 
hope  that  some  capable  writer  will  be 
able  to  complete  this  document. 

My  State,  this  Nation,  and  I  am  sure, 
Canada,  mourn  the  death  of  this 
Viking-like  Icelander  who  contributed 
so  much  to  world  histoiT  as  an  explorer, 
historian,  writer,  philosopher,  scientist, 
and  geographer.  He  deserves  fully  the 
inclusion  among  that  rare  gi'oup  which 
is  called  the  modern  great. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
several  editorials  and  articles  from 
North  Dakota  newspapers  with  refer- 
ence to  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson  printed 
in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  folio  vs : 
Death   Takes   Famed   North    Dakota   Ficuee 

AT   82 

Hanover.  N.H. — Vilhjalmur  Stefansson, 
one  of  the  last  dogsled  explorers  and  also 
one  of  the  world's  foremost  Arctic  scientists 
and  historians,  died  Sunday  at  82. 

The  explorer,  born  In  Manitoba  of  Ice- 
landic parents,  predicted  years  ahead  of  the 
fact  that  the  North  Pole  would  become  a 
crossroads  for  air  travel  between  America  and 
Europe.  He  also  foresaw  that  submarines 
would  travel  under  the  Arctic  Icepack. 

Stefansson,  who  once  thought  of  making 
poetry  a  career,  spent  10  winters  and  13 
summers  in  the  Far  North  in  the  15  years 
prior  to  his  retirement  in  1919  from  active 
exploration.  Since  1947  he  had  been  Arctic 
consultant  at  Dartmouth  College  and  cura- 
tor of  the  Stefansson  Collection  of  Polar 
Literature. 
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Dartmouth  boasts  that  the  collection — 
23.000  bound  volumes  and  45.000  manu- 
scripts Is  the  Western  Worlds  largest 
library  about  the  polar  regions. 

Stefansson  suffered  a  stroke  a  week  ago  at 
a  dinner  for  an  old  friend  visiting  Dart- 
mouth, Eske  Brum,  chief  of  Denmark's 
Ministry  for  Greenland,  He  died  early  Sun- 
(lAV  at  Mary  Hitchcock  Hospital. 

Only  a  week  before  his  stroke,  Stefansson 
completed  the  first  draft  of  his  auto- 
biography. 

He  wrote  some  24  books  and  more  than  400 
article  about  the  Far  North.  His  work  cov- 
ered anthropology,  geopolitics,  economics, 
language,  medicine,  ethnography,  and  reli- 
gion 

Tlie  Stefanss<jn  collection  began  with  300 
b-wks  given  to  him  by  the  American  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  New  York.  la  1053 
Dartmouth  purchaserl  th  ;  collection  from 
the  evplorer. 

Stefansson's  first  major  Arctic  expedition 
took  him  to  the  MacKenzie  River  Delta  In 
Canada.  When  the  expedition's  ship  became 
icebour.d  and  could  nut  meet  him.  the  ex- 
plorer spent  a  winter  with  the  MacKenzie 
Eskimos,  He  adopted  their  clothes,  food,  and 
work  habits  and  studied  their  language. 

Shortly  after  Stefansson's  birth  at  Arnes, 
Manitoba,  his  family  moved  to  the  Dakota 
Territory.  Stefansson  first  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Dakota,  then  transferred 
to  the  University  of  Iowa,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1903.  Ftom  1903  to  1906  he 
studied  comparative  religions  and  anthropol- 
ogy at  Harvard  but  took  time  fur  tvvu  ex- 
peditions to  Iceland. 

Between  1913  and  1918  Stefansson  com- 
manded a  Canadian  expedition  that  spent  5 
years  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  On  this 
Journey  he  disci'vered  five  islands  claimed 
for  Canada.  Later  the  Canadian  Board  on 
Geographical  Names  named  an  island  off 
the  northeast  shore  of  Victoria  Island  for 
Stefansi;on. 

In  1941  the  61-year-o!d  bachelor  married 
Evelyn  Schwartz  Balrd,  his  research  assist- 
ant. Mrs.  Stefansson  now  is  librarian  of 
the  Stefansson  collection.  There  are  no 
children. 

Stefansson  was  ,ilso  noted  for  his  "cave- 
man" diet  which  he  advocated  after  living 
with  the  Eskimos.  The  diet  consists  of  an 
.ibundance  of  m.eat.  including  fat,  nonstarchy 
•.  egetables  and  few  if  any  carbohydrates. 

"A^ter  all,  the  cavemen  lived  on  it  for  a 
million  years."  he  said 

In  1958,  the  University  of  North  Dakota, 
which  had  expelled  him  for  mlschlevous- 
nesa  In  1901,  honored  him  as  featured 
speaker  at  the  university's  75th  anniversary 
academic  conference  and  convocation. 

Stefansson,  known  on  the  campus  as  a 
prankster,  was  asked  to  leave  the  univer- 
sity "for  failing  to  attend  to  his  duties." 
A  crr>wd  of  sympathizers  and  admirers 
pushed  him  to  the  railroad  in  a  wheelbar- 
row 

He  applied  for  reinstatement  after  his 
suspension,  but  was  refused 

Later,  Stefansson  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
% ersity  of  Iowa  and  Harvard  Divinity  School. 
He  found  his  Interest  in  science  greater  than 
in  the  cloth,  however,  and  took  graduate 
work  at  Harvard  in  anthropology  before  win- 
ning worldwide  fame  as  an  Arctic  explorer. 
The  noted  explorer  held  no  hard  feelings 
for  University  of  North  Dakota  after  his  ex- 
pulsion. 

"North  Dakota  is  niy  university  because  it 
was  the  first  and  because  I  was  there  6  years 
(Including  attendance  n*;  preparatory 
school  )••  he  wrote  later,  "The  State  is  my 
State  because  I  lived  in  it  21  years.  My 
early  as.'^ooiations  are  with  the  State  and 
.■^iime  of  my  dearest  memories  are  botind 
up  with  the  university." 

Once  before  he  had  returned  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Dakota  with  honors,  when  he 


delivered  the  baccalaureate  address  at  the 
1930  commencement.  He  received  an  hon- 
orary degree  from  the  Institution  which  had 
expelled  him  at  that  lime. 

Although  Stefansson  was  credited  with  be- 
ing a  pioneer  in  advc^cating  the  use  of  sub- 
marines and  airplanes  in  polar  exploration, 
he  said  they  had  taken  the  "romance"  out 
of  the  Far  North. 

"It's  Just  like  takmg  a  taxi  now  to  fly 
over  areas  in  the  Arctic  Where  we  sledged 
years  ago,"  he  said 

Stefansson  suggested  use  of  a  submarine 
under  the  Arctic  ice  to  the  late  Sir  Hubert 
Wilkms  as  early  as  1913. 

Wilkins  attempted  to  reach  the  North  Pole 
in  a  Navy  submarine  renamed  the  NautUus 
but  the  effort  failed,  lixn^fly  because  the  un- 
dersea frrift  was  obsolete. 

"i'cars  later  the  atomic  rubs  Nautilus  and 
Skate  journeyed  under  the  Icepack  In  much 
the  way  Stefansson  had  suggested. 


I  From  the  Bismarck  Tribune,  Aug.  28.  1962] 

North  Dak.ot.v  Friends  Mourn  Stefansson's 
Death 

Mountain  —  A  boyhood  friend  of  Vllhjal- 

mur  Stefansson  looked  back  over  the  years 
today  to  recall  the  time  when  "we  were  close 
neighbors  and  went  to  ?chool  together,  played 
baseball  u^gether.  and  had  a  lot  of  fun." 

Tryggvl  BJarnason.  82.  was  Stefansson's 
close  friend.  At  his  home  here  he  heard  the 
news  of  Stefansson  s  death  at  Hanover,  N.H., 
Sunday  with  profound  regret,  as  did  all  resi- 
dents of  the  small  Pembina  County  commu- 
i..:y  where  the  great  polar  explorer  grew  to 
yiuiig  manhood 

Bjarnason  remembers  Stefansson  as  "a 
brilliant  student."  The  pioneer  mountain 
resident  called  to  mind  the  time  when  the 
teacher  at  the  little  school  here  had  to  take 
a  brief  leave  of  absence  and  called  on  Villie 
as  Stefansson  was  kr.own  then,  to  teach 
while  he  was  away. 

Remembering  Stefansson's  high  spirits  and 
adventurous  turn  of  mmd,  BJarnason  told  of 
•  the  only  time  when  ViUie  was  not  able  to 
fet  where  he  was  going  or  was  balked  in 
doing  what  he  started  to  do.  That  was  the 
time  he  tried  to  corner  a  skunk  in  a  hollow 
log." 

The  efTort  was  somewhat  less  than  success- 
ful. Bjarnason  said. 

There  are  few  here  now  who  remember 
Stefansson.  Time  has  dimmed  the  memory 
if  some,  and  others  remember  him  only 
faintly.  Several,  however,  used  the  same 
w(jrd  in  describing  the  yuuthful  Stefansson. 
The  word  was  "brillianL." 

Some  oldtlniers  here  recall  that  Stefansson, 
hard  working  though  he  was.  was  of  a  restless 
turn  of  mind  that  continually  led  him  into 
adventures,  either  prankish  or  serious. 

Mayor  Arnold  Christ ianson,  36,  said  Mon- 
day, "This  communl'y  deeply  mourns  the 
death  of  its  most  distinguished  son." 

Christiansen  said  he  did  not  know  immedi- 
ately whether  there  would  be  community 
memorial  services  or  other  observances  In 
tribute  to  the  explorer. 

Stefansson,  who  was  confirmed  in  Vlkur 
Icelandic  Lutheran  Church  here,  returned 
to  his  old  home  community  4  years  ago.  He 
visited  with  those  of  his  old  friends  who  still 
remain  and  spent  considerable  time  remi- 
niscing with  Tryggvl  and  John  Bjarnason, 
the  oldest  and  closest  friends  of  his  boyhood. 

At  the  same  time  he  visited  again  with 
retired  North  Dakota  Supreme  Court  Judge 
Gudmunder  Grlmson.  who  was  his  room- 
mate at  the  University  of  North  Dakota  be- 
fore the  future  explorer  was  expelled  as  "too 
mi.schlevous  " 

In  Bismarck  Monday  Grlmson  said  Stefans- 
son gave  no  sign  in  his  university  days  of  be- 
coming a  famous  explorer,  but  was  "very 
bright." 


[From  the  Bismarck  Tiibune,  Aug.  29.  1962] 
Stefansson — A  Modern  Great 

■Vilhjalmur  Stefiuisson.  born  in  a  cabin  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Winnipeg  and  reared  on  a 
northeastern  North  DakoUi  farm,  came  to  be 
regarded  as  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  au- 
thorities on  the  Arctic. 

He  was  also  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
keenest  intellects  of  his  age.  a  man  whose 
mind  made  him  a  peer  of  contemporaries 
such  as  Albert  Einstein  and  other  geniuses  of 
this  century. 

As  a  son  of  North  Dakota.  Stefansson  has 
always  been  claimed  with  pride  by  his  State, 
and  he  returned  the  pride  with  continuing 
Interest  In  the  homeland  of  his  youth. 

Perhaps  his  last  visit  here  was  in  1958. 
when  he  returned  to  the  University  of  North 
Dakota  to  participate  In  the  school's  75th 
anniversary  academic  conference. 

Stefansson  also  had  been  a  visitor  to 
Bismarck,  coming  here  In  1946  to  speak 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Bismarck  High 
School  Journalism  class. 

To  Stefansson,  who  spent  much  of  his 
life  learning  the  secrets  of  the  Far  North  the 
North  Pole  was  the  center  of  the  earth  in  a 
strategic  sense. 

He  believed  this,  and  pounded  his  theory 
into  the  minds  of  all  who  would  stop  to 
hear,  long  before  the  day  of  atomic  energy, 
long-range  planes  and  intercontinental 
missiles. 

Today  the  defense  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  attack  plans  of  major  nations,  are 
in  keeping  with  his  concept;  and  what  ad- 
vances the  United  States  has  made  in  iu 
defense  posture  along  the  lines  of  this  con- 
cept are  largely  due  to  Stefansson's  contri- 
butions. 

But  Stefansson  was  much  more  than  nn 
authority  on  one  part  of  the  earth.  He  was 
a  scholar  and  a  phllos05)her  whose  studies. 
thoughts  and  teachings  have  had  a  profound 
effect  in  many  realms  of  learning 

The  death  Sunday  of  this  son  of  North 
Dakota,  the  Viklng-like  descendant  cf  Ice- 
landic forebears,  has  removed  frim  the  world 
one  of  the  great  men  of  modern  t!me.<; 


[Prom    the    Grand    Porks    Herald,    Aug     27, 

1962] 
Stefansson  Dies  at  82 

Vilhjalmur  Stefansson,  82,  one  of  the 
world's  foremost  Arctic  scientists  and  his- 
torians and  one  of  the  University  of  North 
Dakota's  most  noted  former  students,  died 
Sunday  at  Hanover,  N.H. 

Stefansson  suffered  a  stroke  a  week  ago  at 
a  dinner  for  an  old  friend  visumg  Dartmouth 
College.  Eske  Brum,  chief  of  Denmark  s  Min- 
istry for  Greenland  He  died  early  Sunday 
at  Mary  Hitchcock  Hospital 

Stefansson,  who  once  thought  of  making 
poetry  a  career  spent  10  winters  and  13  sum- 
mers In  the  Far  North  In  the  15  years  prior 
to  his  retirement  in  1919  from  arti%e  ex- 
ploration. Since  1947  he  had  been  Arctic 
consultant  at  Dartmouth  College  and  curator 
of  the  Stefansson  Collection  of  Polar  Litera- 
ture. 

COLLECTION  I.ARCF.'T 

Dartmouth  boasts  that  the  collection — 25,- 
000  bound  volumes  and  45.000  manuscripts — 
is  the  Western  World's  largest  library  about 
the  polar  region. 

Only  a  week  before  liLs  stroke,  Stefansson 
completed  the  first  draft  of  his  autobi- 
ography. 

He  wrote  s<^)me  24  bfxiks  and  more  than 
400  articles  about  the  Far  North.  His  work 
covered  anthropology,  geopolitics,  economics, 
language,  medicine,  ethno^^raphy,  and  re- 
ligion. 

The  StefansKrm  collection  began  with  300 
books  given  to  him  by  the  American  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  New  York.  In  1953  Dart- 
mouth purchased  the  collection  from  the  ex- 
plorer. 


MARRIED  IN    1  94  1 

In  1941  the  61 -year-old  bachelor  married 
Evelyn  Schwartz  Balrd,  his  research  assist- 
ant. Mrs  Stefansson  now  is  librarian  of  the 
Stefansson  collection.  There  are  no  chil- 
dien. 

DISMISSED     FROM     LINIVERSITY 

He  attended  country  schools,  herded  cattle 
for  a  living  at  15  and  taught  country  schools, 
saving  money  so  that  at  18  he  entered  the 
pieparatory  department  at  the  University  of 
North  Dakota. 

His  career  at  the  university  ended  In  1901 
when  he  was  dismissed  for  "mischievous" 
conduct. 

He  returned  to  the  campus  in  the  spring  of 
1930  to  deliver  the  baccalaureate  address  at 
commencement  exercises.  June  8. 

Twenty-eight  years  later  he  was  a  featured 
speaker  at  the  University  of  North  Dakota's 
75th  Anniversary  Academic  Conference,  ap- 
pearing November  3,  1958. 

KNOWN     AS     PRANKSTER 

During  his  student  days,  he  was  known  on 
the  campus  as  a  prankster  and  was  asked  to 
leave  the  university  "for  failing  to  attend  to 
his  duties.  "  A  report  at  the  time  said  that 
"a  crowd  of  sympathizers  and  admirers 
pushed  him  to  the  railroad  depot  in  a  wheel- 
barrow " 

He  applied  for  reinstatement  after  his 
su.ipension  but  this  was  denied. 

Later  Stefansson  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  and  Harvard  Divinity  School. 
However,  he  found  his  Interest  more  in 
science  than  the  clergy  and  entered  the  Har- 
vard Graduate  School,  winning  a  fellowship 
In  anthropology. 

MADE     FIRST     TRIP 

After  completing  his  work  at  Harvard  in 
1906,  he  immediately  left  for  an  18-month 
Arctic  exploration  under  the  auspices  of 
Harvard  and  Toronto  Universities.  He  was 
scheduled  to  Join  an  expedition  at  tlie  mouth 
of  the  Mackenzie  River,  but  the  party's  ship 
was  WTecked  and  Stefansson  spent  the  win- 
ter of  1906-7  and  the  following  summer 
among  the  natives  of  the  Mackenzie  Delta. 
He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  October. 

Six  months  later,  he  began  a  53-month 
stay  in  the  Arctic  region,  in  the  longest 
northland  expedition  on  record.  For  a  full 
year  of  that  time,  he  lived  with  a  tribe  of 
"blond  Eskimos"  who  had  never  before  seen 
a  white  man.  He  also  surveyed  the  Horton 
River,  a  stream  500  miles  long,  only  the 
mouth  of  which  was  known  up  to  that  time. 

VESSEL    FROZEN 

In  1913  Stefansson  set  out  in  an  expedition 
on  the  Karluk.  a  steam  whaler,  commanded 
by  Bob  Bartlett,  Admiral  Peary's  skipper, 
when  the  North  Pole  was  discovered,  with 
two  sister  ships  to  explore  the  Arctic.  His 
vessel  was  frozen  In  at  Point  Barrow,  the 
northernmost  point  of  Alaska,  and  he  was 
unable  to  make  headway  to  his  goal  of  the 
Beaufort  Sea. 

Stefansson  and  other  members  of  his  party 
disembarked  from  the  Karluk  (later  carried 
out  to  sea  by  the  ice  floe,  and  crushed) 
Joined  a  group  from  one  of  the  other  ships 
and  carried  on  the  expedition. 

In  the  spring  of  1915  Stefansson  discovered 
new  land  near  the  78th  degree  of  north 
latitude  and  explored  the  area.  In  1916  he 
found  new  Islands  west  of  Heiberg  Island 
and  the  following  year  ran  a  line  of  sound- 
ings 100  miles  northwest  of  Cape  Isachsen, 
showing  the  pjolar  ocean  to  be  shallow  in  this 
region. 

REPORTED    ON    EXPLORATION 

Up)on  his  return,  the  now  internationally 
famous  explorer  announced  he  was  through 
with  his  northern  travels  and  undertCKik  the 
publishing  of  a  report  of  his  expedition 
which  took  5  years  to  prepare  and  filled  30 
volumes. 

Stefansson's  one  love  was  the  Arctic.  His 
pet  pef-ve   was  persons  who  believed  It   was 


a  barren.  Icy  wasteland  where  no  one  could 
survive,  let  alone  live  comfortably.  He 
blamed  this  idea  on  the  ancient  Greeks, 
"who,  "  he  said,  "saw  the  earth  as  a  sym- 
metrical globe  with  everything  to  the  north 
too  cold  to  live  in  and  everything  to  the 
south,  too  hot." 

In  October  1923  the  noted  explorer  wrote 
the  late  Dean  Joseph  Kennedy  of  the  univer- 
sity: "I  am  trying  to  abolish  the  frozen  North 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  great  American 
desert  has  beeii  abolished." 

FLIGHT    POSSIBILITIES    SEEN 

Stefansson  was  the  first  to  see  the  possibil- 
ity of  transpolar  flights  as  a  common  occur- 
rence, and  he  constantly  ridiculed  oldtlme 
theories  about  existence  in  polar  climates. 
He  pointed  out  as  foolish  the  belief  that  snow 
should  be  applied  to  frostbites. 

"The  face  freezes  at  40  below  zero  in  the 
Arctic,  why  apply  snow  which  Is  many  de- 
grees colder''"  he  asked. 

Stefansson  also  said  that  wearing  a  beard 
as  protection  against  the  cold  was  disadvan- 
tageous because  "it  generally  filled  up  with 
frozen  moisture  from  the  breath." 

KEPT    NO    ILL    FEELINGS 

The  noted  explorer  never  kept  any  hard 
feelings  about  his  dismissal  from  the  uni- 
versity. 

"North  Dakota  is  my  university  because 
it  was  the  first,  and  because  I  was  there  6 
years,"  he  WTOte.  "The  State  is  my  State 
because  I  lived  in  it  21  years.  My  early  asso- 
ciations are  with  the  State  and  some  of  my 
dearest  memories  are  bound  up  with  the 
university." 

He  received  an  honorary  degree  in  1930 
when  he  gave  the  baccalaureate  talk  at 
spring  commencement  exercises  that  year. 

LEGEND    RECALLED 

The  Stefansson  legend  of  his  student  days 
at  the  university  (taken  from  Dr  Louis 
Geiger's  "University  of  the  Northern  Plains,  " 
a  University  of  North  Dakota  history)  has  it 
that  "once  when  finding  University  of  North 
Dakota  President  Merrifield's  carriage  parked 
on  a  downtown  street,  he  [Stefansson] 
climbed  in  and  brazenly  ordered  the  driver 
to  take  him  out  to  Budge  Hall. 

"On  another  occasion  he  stole  University 
Instructor  Woodworth's  easily  recognizable 
storm  buggy  and  abandoned  it  at  the  door 
of  one  of  the  most  notorious  'houses'  in 
town.  And  when  discovered  drinking  beer 
on  the  front  step  of  Budge  Hall  by  President 
Merrlfleld.  he  invited  the  president  to  join 
him  in  a  bottle." 

Thus  exited  from  the  university  scene 
a  man  destined  to  become  a  world-famous 
explorer  within  the  next  20  years. 

DISCOVERED    VAST    AREAS 

Early  press  reports  noted  that  although 
Stefansson  discovered  and  mapped  vast  tracts 
In  the  northern  areas,  his  greatest  achieve- 
ment was  his  demonstration  by  actual  ex- 
perience that  explorers  could  live  off  the 
country  in  the  polar  regions,  if  they  were 
adequately  supplied  with  guns,  ammunition 
and  fishing  tackle. 

He  demonstrated  this  <- :ioe  by  living  an 
entire  month  on  meat  to  prove  man  can 
survive  on  animal  flesh  a'.or.e 

He  received  medals  from  the  National. 
American,  London,  Paris.  Philadelphia,  and 
Chicago  geographical  societies  and  from  the 
New  York  Explorers'  Club  of  which  he  served 
as  president  for  5  years. 

THANKED    BY    CANADA 

The  Canadian  Government  gave  him  officiHl 
thanks  in  1921  for  his  work  and  honorary 
university  degrees  were  awarded  by  Harvard. 
Iowa,  Michigan,  and  Iceland  Many  scien- 
tific societies  of  Europe  Joined  American 
organizations  in  recognizing  him 

He  was  annoyed  by  the  legend  which  has 
him  pictured  as  a  man  of  powerful  physique 
and    amazing    endurance.      Stefansson    was 


actually  less  than  6  feet  tall  and  never 
weighed  more  than  160  pounds  In  his  ex- 
ploring days. 

"A  long,  lean  Scandinavian,"  was  one 
writer's  observation 

Stefansson,  w-ho  was  born  November  3, 
1879.  in  a  cabin  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Winni- 
peg at  Arnes.  Manitoba,  was  the  son  of  Ice- 
landers, among  the  first  to  emigrate  to 
America  from  that  country.  W^en  he  waa 
only  18  months  old  the  family  moved  across 
the  border,  homesteading  a  farm  near  what 
Is  now  Mountain,  N.  Etek.,  in  Pembina 
County. 


T 


(From    the    Grand    Porks    Herald.    Aug.    27, 
1962] 

Old  Friend  Recalls  Stefansson  as  Bot 

Mountain,  N.  Dak. — A  boyhood  friend  of 
Vilhjalmur  Stefansson  looked  back  over  the 
years  Monday  to  recall  the  time  when  "we 
were  close  neighbors  and  went  to  school  to- 
gether, played  baseball  together  and  had  a 
lot  of  fun." 

Tryggvl  Bjarnason,  82,  was  Stefansson's 
close  friend.  At  his  home  near  here  he 
heard  the  news  of  Stefansson's  death  at  Han- 
over, N.H.,  Sunday,  with  profound  regret, 
as  did  all  residents  of  this  Pembina  County 
community  where  the  great  polar  explorer 
grew  to  young  manhood. 

Bjarnason  remembers  Stefansson  as.  In  his 
words,  "a  brilliant  student."  The  pioneer 
mountain  resident  recalled  the  time  when 
the  teacher  at  the  little  school  here  had  to 
take  a  brief  leave  of  absence  and  he  called 
on  Villte,  as  Stefansson  was  known  then,  to 
teach  the  school  while  he  was  away. 

Remembering  Stefansson's  high  spirits 
and  adventurous  turn  of  mind.  Bjarnason 
told  of  the  only  time  when  Villie  was  not 
able  to  get  where  he  was  going  and  was 
balked  in  doing  what  he  started  to  do.  That 
was  the  time  he  tried  to  corner  a  skunk  In 
a  hollow  log.  The  efl'ort  was  something  less 
than  successful,  Bjarnason  said. 

termed  brilliant 

There  are  few  here  now  who  remember 
Stefansson.  Time  has  dimmed  the  memory 
of  some  and  others  remember  him  only 
faintly.  Several,  however,  used  the  same 
word  in  describing  the  youthful  Stefansson 
of  that  time.     The  word  was  "brilliant." 

Stefansson,  who  was  born  November  .  3. 
1879.  at  Arnes,  Manitoba,  near  Lake  Winni- 
peg, came  with  his  parents  to  Dakota  Terri- 
tory when  he  was  18  months  old  and  the 
family  settled  in  this  Icelandic  settlement. 
Stefansson  grew  to  young  manhood  here, 
working  on  the  family  farm  about  2  miles 
southwest  of  Mountain. 

ALWAYS    ADVENTUROUS 

Some  oldtimers  here  recall  that  Stefans- 
son. hard  working  though  he  was.  was  of  a 
restless  turn  of  mind  that  continually  led 
him  into  adventures,  either  prankish  or 
serious. 

Mayor  Arnold  Christianson,  36,  said  Mon- 
day that  "this  community  mourns  the 
death  of  its  most  distinguished  son.  Not 
many  of  us  knew  him  well,  bvit  every  one 
of  us  had  a  strong  sense  of  pride  In  his  ac- 
complishments and  the  many  great  things 
he  did.     It  Is  our  great  loss,  too." 

VISITS  OLD  HOME 

Christiansen  said  he  did  not  know  Im- 
mediately whether  there  would  be  commu- 
nity memorial  services  or  other  observances 
in    tribute    to    the    explorer. 

Stefansson.  who  was  confirmed  in  Vlkur 
Trelandic  Lutheran  Church  here,  returned 
to  his  old  home  community  4  years  ago.  He 
visited  with  those  of  his  old  friends  who 
still  remain  and  spent  considerable  time 
reminiscing  with  Tryggvi  and  John  Bjarna- 
son the  oldest  and  closest  friend?  of  his 
bovhood. 
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CRIMSON  WAS  SCHOOLMATE 

Another  old  friend  and  achoolmute  of 
Sicfanssons,  Judge  Gudmundur  Grlmson, 
83.  of  Bismarck,  retired  North  DakoU  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  recalls  Stefansson  na 
"too  mischievous  for  the  University  of 
North  Dakota,  which  the  two  attended  to- 
gether. 

Judge  Grimson  said  that  at  the  university 
Stefansson  was  known  for  'always  sticking 
up  for  others"  and  noted  that  he  was  ■•\cry 
bright." 

Judge  Grlmsun,  Stefansson  and  John 
Johnsdn  of  Benson.  N.  Dak.,  roomed  together 
m  a  private  home  across  the  railroad  tracks 
from  the  campus,  where  they  did  their  own 
cooking.  All  three  were  re.ired  m  Pcmbma 
County 

Judge  Grlmson  said  that  Stefansson  gave 
no  Indication  at  that  time  of  becoming  a 
famous  explorer. 


[From  the  Fargo  Forum.  Aug.  28.  1962) 

Vn-Hj.iLMUR    Stefansson-.    Arctic    Explorfr. 

Dies,  Rites  Thursd.ay 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  2  p  m. 
est..  Thursday  at  Rollins  Chapel  on  the 
Dartmouth  University  campus  at  Hanover. 
N  H  ,  for  V'ilhjalmur  Stefansson,  famed  ex- 
plorer and  historian  who  died  Sunday 

Stefansson.  world  famous  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Arctic  s  explorers,  had  since 
1947  been  Arctic  consultant  at  Dartmouth 
College  and  curator  of  the  Stefansson  Col- 
lection of  Polar  Literature  there. 

He  suffered  a  stroke  a  week  ago  at  a  din- 
ner for  an  old  friend.  Eske  Brum,  chief  of 
Denmark's  Ministry  for  Greenland  who  was 
visiting  Dartmouth.  Stefansson  died  early 
Sunday  in  a   hospital. 

He  leaves  Mrs.  Stefansson,  whom  he  mar- 
ried when  he  was  61. 

Stefansson  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  North 
Dakota,  and  had  many  friends  in  the  State. 
His  latest  trip  to  North  Dakota  was  in  1358. 
when  he  spoke  at  a  University  of  North 
Dakota  convocation,  which  he  had  attended 
until  he  was  expelled  in  his  third  year,  a  fact 
around  which  a  considerable  bodv  of  legend 
grew 

He  al.so  lectured  freciuently  throughout 
North  Dakota,  and  addressed  the  Fargo- 
Moorhead  Executives  Club  In  1946. 

Stefansson  was  born  November  3,  1879.  in 
a  cabin  at  Arnes.  M;;nitoba,  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Winnipeg.  His  parents  were  Iceland- 
ers. When  he  was  18  months  old  the  family 
moved  across  the  border  homesteadlng  a 
farm  near  Mountain,  in  what  is  now  Pembina 
County.   N.   Dak, 

He  attended  country  .schoo'.s  and  taught  in 
them  and  herded  cattle,  saving  money  to  en- 
ter the  University  of  North  Dakota  at  age  15. 

Among  the  few  in  Mountain  who  remem- 
ber him  from  his  boyhood  near  Mountain 
are  Tryggvi  and  John  BJarnason.  his  oldest 
friends 

They  and  others  recuUect  him  as  hard 
working,  but  with  an  adventurous  turn, 

Stefansson  was  confirmed  In  Bikur  Ice- 
landic Lutheran  Church  In  Mountain. 

Mountain's  Mayor  Arnold  Christiansen 
said  today.  "This  community  deeply  mourns 
the  death  of  Its  most  distinguished  son  " 
He  .said  he  did  not  know  immediately  wheth- 
er there  wou;d  be  memorial  or  other  serv- 
ices here. 

Stefansson  visited  the  Bjarnasons  here  4 
years  ago.  While  in  the  State  then,  he  also 
visited  with  retired  North  Dakota  Supreme 
Court  Judge  Gudmunder  Grlmson,  who  was 
his  roommate  while  thev  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Dttkota, 

A  body  of  legend  has  grown  up  around 
the  reason  for  his  being  expelled  from  the 
University  of  North  Dakota.  He  told  a 
Forum  reporter  in  1958  the  primary  reason 
was  because  he  harried  a  professor  who  had 
claimed  the  King  James  version  of  the  Bible 
was  perfect  prose    by  finding  in  the  Bible  an 


awkward  phrase  and  using  It  as  his  own  In 
a  paper,  later  exjM^sing  It  as  a  phrase  from 
the  Bible  before  t!ie  class. 

He  said  he  began  to  be  "blamed  for  all  the 
pranks  on  the  campus."  but  added  of  subse- 
quent legends:  "There  Is  some  truth  In  most 
of  tliem,  much  truth  in  some  of  them,  and 
only  a  few  are  entirely  false." 

The  University  of  North  Dakota  years  later 
gave  him  an  honorary  degree,  as  did  Harvard 
and  universities  In  Iowa.  Michigan,  and 
Iceland. 

He  worked  as  a  newspaper  reporter  In 
Grand  Forks  for  a  time,  and  also  sold  Insur- 
ance, to  make  enough  money  to  attend  and 
graduate  from  the  University  of  Iowa  In  1903. 
First  intending  to  be  a  minister,  Stefansson 
went  to  Harvard  on  a  divinity  scholarship. 
But  his  interest  switched  to  science  and  he 
won  a  fellowship  In  anthropology. 

He  started  his  fieldwork  In  anthropology 
in  1904  in  Iceland.  A  paper  whlcH  he  »Tote 
on  the  discovery  of  Greenland  led  to  his  being 
invited  to  Join  an  expedition  in  1906  to  Vic- 
toria Land,  north  of  Canada. 

En  route  to  join  the  expedition,  his  ship 
was  wrecked  and  Stefansson  spent  the  winter 
of  1906-07  and  the  following  summer  among 
natives  of  the  Mackenzie  Delta. 

A  few  months  later  he  returned  north 
again,  in  company  with  another  explorer, 
and  spent  53  months  in  the  central  Arctic 
coast  of  North  America, 

On  that  trip  he  spent  a  year  with  "blond 
Eskimos."  who  never  had  seen  a  white  man 
before.  He  later  theorized  that  those  Eski- 
mos might  have  been  the  descendants  of 
Vikings  who  settled  In  Greenland. 

He  left  in  1913  on  another  northern  ex- 
pedition, returning  In  1918,  after  a  score  of 
members  had  died  of  exposvire,  disease,  acci- 
dent, and  suicide. 

On  that  trip.  Stefansson  discovered  several 
inlands  in  the  Arctic. 

He  was  among  the  first  to  predict  the  logic 
of  plane  flights  over  the  Arctic. 

He  also  predicted  submarine  Journeys  un- 
der the  Arctic  ice  cap,  and  was  credited  by  Sir 
Hubert  Wlikins,  another  famous  Arctic  ex- 
plorer, with  giving  Wilklns  the  germ  of  the 
Idea  for  such  a  voyage,  which  Wilklns  tried 
unsuccessfully  in  1931. 

Stefansson  WTote  24  books  and  more  than 
400  articles,  and  only  a  week  before  his 
stroke  he  had  completed  the  first  draft  of  his 
autobiography.  His  works  covered  anthro- 
pology, geopolitics,  economics,  language,  and 
religion. 

In  one  recent  book,  "Tlie  Fat  of  the  Land," 
Stefansson  presented  a  full-scale  argument 
for  a  meat  diet — something  he  had  favored 
for  years  after  noting  that  Eskimos  lived  on 
such  a  diet  and  enjoyed  excellent  health. 

He  lived  for  a  year  on  a  meat-only  diet 
at  Cornell  University. 

Stefansson  also  ridiculed  theories  about 
the  need  for  heavy  clothing  in  cold  regions, 
claiming  that  airtight,  light  clothing  served 
the  purpose  much  better. 

Se\  eral  of  his  many  books  became  popular, 
perhaps  the  best  known  being  "The  Friendly 
Arctic,"  which  was  praised  as  "unique  and 
important,  the  outstanding  geographical 
publication  of  1921,"  when  he  received  a 
I)ri7.e  for  it. 

He  was  president  of  the  New  York  Explorers 
Club  for  4  yec'irs,  and  was  honored  by  geo- 
graphical societies  throughout  the  world. 

[From  the  Fargo  Forum,  Sept.  2.  1962] 
STEF.^NSsoN   Found   Adventure   in   Explora- 
tion OF  Arctic 

Vilhjalmur  Stefansson's  accomplishments 
could  have  passed  around  half  a  dozen  ordi- 
nary men.  In  addition,  he  had  rare  mental 
visioii,  and  the  ju.st  as  rare  ability  to  do  his 
own  think::. g,  e-vcn  when  it  didn't  Jibe  with 
that  of  his  fellow  men. 

Reared  on  North  Dakota's  prairies,  Mr. 
Stefansson  gained  fame  as  an  Arctic  ex- 
plorer.    He   held  otir  admiration,   and   per- 


haps our  envy,  by  finding  adventure  in  this 
workaday  world. 

He  was  one  among  th(>se.  and  far  from 
the  least,  who  by  dogsled  and  on  foot  rx- 
plored  the  last  unknown,  tlie  frigid  reKlons 
of  this  earth.  He  mapped  vast  areas  t  ;  the 
Arctic,  and  discovered  several  Islands. 

He  was  also  a  scientist  and  scholar  of 
note,  reaping  honors  In  the  fields  of  anthro- 
pology and  geography.  And  he  was  a  fertile 
author,  who  wrote  until  his  death  last 
Sunday  at  the  age  of  82. 

Perhaps  more  important  in  the  long  view. 
Mr.  Stefansson  looked  at  the  world  with  a 
fresh  eye.  made  his  own  observations  and 
stuck  by  them. 

He  predicted  flights  over  the  North  Pole, 
and  voyages  by  submarine  under  the  pole; 
and  envisioned  the  Arctic  as  a  region  tit  for 
human  habitation. 

Mr.  Stefansson  scoffed  at  many  prevelant 
theories  and  notions,  among  them  that 
vegetables,  fruit  and  breads  were  necessary 
to  a  healthy  diet,  and  that  men  could  not 
live  in  cold  regions  without  burdening  them- 
selves with  heavy  clothing. 

He  lived  for  years  In  the  Arctic,  dressing 
comfortably  and  eating  only  meat,  and  re- 
turning to  civilization  as  healthy  and  lean 
as  when  he  had  left.  As  to  a  meat  diet, 
he  lived  primarily  on  meat  for  ye;trs  and 
seldom  had  a  sick  day. 

Mr.  Stefansson  also  had  a  commanding 
personality,  as  any  who  met  him  even  in 
his  later  years  can  verify.  With  his  white 
mane  of  hair,  strong  convictions,  amazing 
energy  and  agile  wit,  he  was  a  man  to  long 
remember. 

North  Dakotans  can  well  be  proud  of 
Vilhjalmur  Stefansson.  and  can  j>erhap8  be 
pardoned  for  hoping  that  some  part  of  his 
gifts  were  forged  by  growing  up  here. 


REPLY  TO  THE  EXTREME  RIGHT 

Mr.  PELI,.  Mr.  Pre.sidcnt.  recently.  I 
had  an  opportunity  t-o  review  the  re- 
marks of  Father  Albert  J.  Kevins,  presi- 
dent of  the  Cathohc  Pre.ss  Association, 
made  before  the  89th  annual  forum  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Wel- 
fare a.s  they  appeared  in  the  June  1962, 
Anti-Defamation  League  Bulletin  of 
B'nai  B'rith. 

In  my  judgment.  Father  Nevlns"  re- 
mai-ks  represent  one  of  the  clearest  aiid 
spirited  replies  to  the  exti-eme  right  that 
I  have  read.  Father  Nevin.s  very  cor- 
rectly stresses  that  "too  many  of  us  are 
for  anyone  who  is  opposed  to  commu- 
nism; we  adopt  them  100  percent.  It 
may  not  matter  that  some  other  of  his 
idea.s  are  wrong  or  dangerous:  he  is  anti- 
Communist  and  that  is  enough  to  give 
him  the  stamp  of  approval.  And  re- 
versely, if  the  Communist  is  for  some- 
thing, no  matter  how  good,  we  are 
against  it. " 

Father  Nevins  brilliantly  outlines 
many  of  the  pressures  and  contradictions 
which  our  youth  are  faced  with  today 
and  points  out  tliat  elements  by  so-called 
new  conservative  movement  "breed  hate 
for  fellow  humans  and  contempt  for  au- 
thority." 

Father  Nevins  points  for  a  positive 
approach  toward  perfecting  our  de- 
mocracy and  living  up  to  the  responsi- 
bilities which  our  faith  in  God  press  up- 
on us.  I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  his 
observance  that  "we  are  not  going  to 
overcome  evil  with  evil,  but  only  with 
good.  Lies.  distortions,  suspicions 
passed  off  as  fact,  slanders — this  is 
the  character  of  a  great  deal  of  con- 
servative literature.    No  one  is  going  to 
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convince  mc  that  hate  and  the  division 
of  the  American  people  arc  the  answers 
to  today  s  problems." 

Mr  President,  I  ask  uimnimous  con- 
sent that  Father  Nevins'  address  en- 
titled "Reply  to  the  Extreme  Right'  bo 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  iii  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Replt  to  the  ExTnEME  Right 
(By  Albert  J.  Nevins) 

There  Is  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  the 
CatlioUc  Church  which  happens  every  spring. 
It  is  the  ritual  known  as  the  communioa 
breakfast.  How  many  cups  of  coffee  are 
drunk,  how  many  rolls  are  broken,  and  how- 
many  eggs  are  consumed  would  make  an 
interesting  statistic.  But  more  staggering 
would  be  the  number  of  words  poured  forth 
at  these  gatherings.  And  I  am  willing  to 
wager  that  if  some  record  were  kept  of  these 
communion  breakfast  talks,  you  would  and 
7  out  of  10  of  them  are  on  the  single  subject 
of  communism. 

The  Catholic's  preoccupation  with  com- 
munism Is  nothing  new.  It  has  been  going 
on  as  long  as  I  can  remember.  We  have 
been  conditioned  to  It  from  our  youth.  It 
has  taken  on  the  nature  of  a  20th  cen- 
tury crusade — a  crusade  of  words,  but  a 
crusade  none  the  less.  It  has  some  very 
surprising  results.  All  of  us  are  against 
communism,  but  too  many  of  us  are  for 
anyone  who  is  opposed  to  communism;  we 
adopt  them  100  percent.  It  may  not  matter 
that  some  other  of  his  ideas  are  wrong  or 
dangerous:  he  is  antl-Communlst  and  that 
Is  enough  to  give  him  the  stamp  of  ap- 
proval. And  reversely,  if  the  Communist  is 
for  something,  no  matter  how  good,  we  are 
against  It. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  Com- 
munism is  an  evil  and  godless  system  that 
seeks  to  subvert  the  world  through  prop- 
aganda. Infiltration,  subversion,  false  fronts. 
sabotage,  terror,  civil  strife  and  treaclierous 
diplomacy.  As  the  late  Justice  Robert  Jack- 
son wrote  |ln  one  of  his  Supreme  Court 
opinions,  "This  Communist  movement  is  a 
counterrevolution  to  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, designed  to  undo  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  Constitution,  and  our  Bill 
of  Rights,  and  overturn  our  system  of  free, 
representative  self-government." 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Soviet  Un'on  chal- 
lenges us  in  every  field  of  endeavor.  In  40 
years,  a  once  backward  nation  has  become 
cur  leading  competitor.  The  Soviets  chal- 
lenge us  in  education.  They  challenge  us 
in  missiles  and  In  space.  The  Soviets  chal- 
lenge us  In  Industrial  superiority.  They 
challenge  us  in  economic  competition  for 
the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world.  They 
challenge  us  In  fields  of  pure  research.  They 
challenge  us   In   world   propaganda. 

There  Is  an  Increasing  tendency  among  the 
American  people  to  think  that  we  have  ar- 
rived. We  talk  about  new  frontiers  but  we 
ride  to  them  In  air  conditioned  autos  to  the 
.sound  of  FM  radio.  Dr.  Grayson  Kirk  re- 
marked recently,  "Somewhere  along  the  line 
we  have  become  fat,  smus;,  and  spiritually 
anemic.  We  interpret  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness' to  mean  the  pursuit  of  leisure.  •  •  • 
Other  people  before  us  have  been  wrecked 
by  Indolence,  self-seeking  and  a  decay  in  na- 
tional ideals." 

One  of  the  disturbing  indications  of  this 
indolence  has  been  the  violent  reaction  of 
increasing  numbers  of  our  young  people  who 
are  adopting  extremely  conservative  posi- 
tions. This  anomaly  plays  havoc  with  many 
fixed  ideas. 

Conservatism  was  formerly  the  preroga- 
tive of  age.  associated  with  the  time  when 
one  began  to  carry  an  tunbrella  and  wear 
arch  supports.  It  was  a  state  of  mind  In- 
duced by  satisfaction  with  one's  life  and  op- 
posed to  any  change  in  the  modus  vlvendl. 
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Youth  on  the  other  hnnd  was  tlio  upe  for 
tilting  lances  nt  windmills.  It  was  the  area 
m  life  set  aside  for  altruism— the  time  of 
promise,  the  moment  for  Joy  There  was  a 
Itositive  dedication  to  youth,  perhaps  nut  aU 
w,iys  mature,  not  always  sensible,  but  ever 
'  '..illei.gmi;  and  Ir.splni-.g, 

I  'd.iy  we  find  VwUth  retreating  from  the 
world  of  reality,  withdrawii^g  f.-^.m  any  per- 
sonal commitment  with  the  problems  of  their 
times.  There  is  an  attempt  to  turn  the  clock 
back,  to  resurrect  principles  no  longer  valid 
in  a  nuclear  world.  How  Is  this  denial  of 
youth's  essential  being  to  be  explained? 
What  forces  create  this  metamorphosis? 
The  answer.  I  think,  li&s  in  the  world  In 
which  today's  youth  finds  itself. 

Our  youth  today  Is  dwelling  In  what  Is  the 
most  hypocritical  society  of  history.  We 
profess  equality  and  practice  segregation. 
We  proclaim  our  belief  in  good  government 
but  are  apathetic  to  graft  ar.d  c  rruptlon. 
We  ban  bingo  and  proscribe  bookies  but 
Ignore  extensive  gambling  controlled  by 
racketeers  or  legalized  at  the  track.  College 
basketball  fixes,  scales  that  give  short  weight, 
disc  Jockey  payola,  fixed  qui?  programs,  sub- 
stitute hired  brains  to  write  one's  thesis, 
mink  coats  and  shakedowns,  double  stand- 
ards, political  platitudes  tliat  are  meaning- 
less— these  and  many,  many  more  are  enough 
to  cause  any  integral  Idealist  to  want  to  turn 
away  from  the  world  in  which  he  finds 
liimself. 

Add  to  this  the  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  aimed  at  our  shores,  international 
betrayals  and  broken  promises,  brush  fire 
wars  starting  anywhere  at  the  whim  of  the 
Communists,  enslaved  peoples,  cosmonauts 
piloting  sputniks  over  our  heads,  the  insid- 
ious and  never  really  challenged  world  per- 
versions of  the  Reds,  the  Infiltration  of  ma- 
terialism and  sublimated  atheism  into  the 
biocxlstream  ol  the  West,  tiie  hesitation  and 
compromise  of  free  naiiuns  when  faced  with 
a  basic  International  moral  problem — con- 
sider these  and  you  will  know  why  youth 
searches  for  principles  of  abiding  value. 
Youth  has  not  lost  its  Idealism.  It  merely 
wishes  to  reject  and  withdraw  from  its  pres- 
ent environment. 

Today's  youth  looks  for  a  vigorous  answer 
to  the  problems  of  Its  times.  Weary  of  eva- 
sions, compromises,  words  without  meaning, 
the  search  of  youth  is  a  search  for  candor. 
Youth  looks  for  leaders  who  will  face  up  to 
the  modern  world  without  qualms,  Tree  of 
pressure,  honestly  Youth  is  tired  of  talk, 
weary  of  platitudes,  disgusted  by  the  mess 
made  by  its  elders.  Its  Holy  Grail  is  that 
which  is  brave,  bold,  new.  It  searciies  for 
the  voice  of  truth  crying  out  in  a  20tli-cen- 
tury  atomic  wilderness. 

And,  in  its  inexperience,  w!iat  does  it 
find?  Reeds  shaken  by  the  wind.  Retailers 
of  phrases,  and  dealers  in  remn.mts  of  rem- 
nants. Mossbaclis  who  do  not  realize  that 
a  century  ago  the  Civil  War  decided  once 
and  for  all  time  the  issue  of  States  rights, 
and  that  World  War  II  end(d  any  possibility 
of  American  Isolation. 

This  insecurity  of  youth  in  an  even  more 
insecure  world  causes  a  double  flip  that 
lands  it  in  the  ring  of  conservatism.  Here 
is  the  new  philosoj^hy  of  idealism,  the  in- 
tellectual purification,  the  moral  purge. 
Here  Is  the  reaction  to  the  liberalism  of  the 
past.  "Let  us  conserve  the  little  good  that 
Is  left  to  us."  says  the  yotithful  conservative. 
"Let  us  return  to  those  principles  that  made 
America  ereat  Free  enterprise,  C'.im.b 
high,  climb  far.  Carry  a  big  stick.  Tl^ie  best 
governed  is  ilie  lea.st  governed.  America 
first,  last  and  always.  Business  is  business. 
Safe  for  democracy.  Let  the  chips  fall  uhere 
they  may." 

Modern  conservatism  is  a  series  of  slo- 
gans— some  without  meaning,  most  nega- 
tive. It  is  the  adoption  of  a  philosophy 
without  any  basic  Ideology,  for  if  one  fol- 
lows the  conservative  arguments.  It  is  quickly 


upprcei.'  that  it  is  Inconsistent,  varying  from 
i.^v.ie-  t  ■  '..>i.sue  Mi.>dern  c<mser\  atij^m  Is  color 
bund-  e\fTvth:nk:  is  bl«ck  »nd  white,  with 
no  in-betwen:  fhades.  one  is  either  lor  or 
against  something  wholphenrtedly,  there  li 
no  such  tlilne  as  neutrality  ot  distinctions; 
tliere  are  only  rxtren.cs  — left  and  right, 
liberal  and  conservutlve.  Communist  and 
antl-Communlst, 

What  Is  particularly  frightening  In  the 
new  conservatism  is  that  sections  of  It  breed 
hate  for  fellow  humans  and  contempt  for 
authority.  Accuse  the  Catholic  liberal  of 
what  you  will  but  I  for  one  can  find  no  in- 
stance where  a  Catholic  liberal  has  contra- 
vened ecclesiastical  authority.  But  one  can 
cite  many  Instances  where  Catholic  conser- 
vatives have  defied  their  bishops,  ranging 
from  New  Orleans  to  Lafayette  to  Pittsburgh. 
I  challenge  Catholic  conservatives  to  Justlf  ' 
their  positions  from  Catholic  theology  and 
social  teachings  as  expounded  by  papal  en- 
cyclical. I  recall  an  instance  where  a  reader 
of  a  magazine  I  edit  objected  to  an  editorial 
I  wrote.  I  answered  her  with  Catholic 
teaching.  She  replied  that  I  was  wrong.  I 
then  spent  many  hours  getting  quotation* 
from  papal  teaching  on  the  subject.  But 
the  correspondence  came  to  an  end  when 
she  replied  that  if  the  Holy  Father  had  said 
that  he  also  was  wrong. 

The  extreme  right  refuses  to  admit  the 
social  doctrine  of  the  church.  When  Mater 
et  Magistra  (Christianity  and  Social  Prog- 
ress) was  published  last  year,  the  opinion 
of  the  radical  right  was  epitomized  by  the 
National  Review  in  its  very  clever  headline, 
"Mater,  Si — Magistra.  No."  When  Father 
John  Cronln  of  the  Social  Action  Department 
of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Confer- 
ence published  an  objective  study  called 
"Communism;  Threat  to  Freedom,"  he  was 
vigorously  attacked.  Why?  Because  he  con- 
tradicted the  first  principle  of  the  extreme 
right  which  declares:  "The  danger  Is  almost 
entirely  internal,  from  Communist  influence 
right  in  our  midst  and  treason  right  in  our 
government."  Father  Cronin  had  the  te- 
merity to  suggest  that  the  strong  reaction 
sweeping  our  country  against  domestic  com- 
miuiism  should  be  turned  toward  the  far 
greater  danger  of  Communist  subversion  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  To  the  con- 
servative extreme  this  is  heresy. 

With  conservatives  of  this  tyjie  reasonable 
discussion  becomes  impossible  They  will 
not  move  from  fixed  positions.  Their  leaders 
carry  more  weight  than  the  Pope.  Their 
publications  are  more  authoritative  than  the 
New  Testament.  When  D wight  D.  Eisen- 
hower is  labeled  a  Communist,  they  offer  no 
dissent.  When  the  Foreign  Policy  Associa- 
tion is  called  a  Communist  front,  the  state- 
ment becomes  infallible,  to  be  accepted  with- 
out question.  This  lunacy  of  the  extreme 
right  is  just  as  dangerous  to  freedom  as  the 
subversion  of  the  extreme  left. 

We  are  not  going  to  overcome  evil  with 
evil,  but  only  with  good.  Lies,  distortions, 
suspicions  passed  oflf  as  fact,  slanders — this 
is  the  character  of  a  great  deal  of  conserva- 
tive literature.  No  one  Is  going  to  convince 
me  that  hate  and  the  division  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  the  answers  to  today's  prob- 
lems. There  can  be  no  respect  in  any  mind 
for  a  leading  conservative  magazine  that 
prints  an  article  ridiculing  the  Christian 
virtue  of  love  or  an  article  in  praise  of 
Machlavelli.  There  can  be  no  respect  for 
another  magazine  which  brands  prominent 
Americans  who  have  contributed  much  to 
this  country  as  "Communists."  These 
mouthpieces  for  the  conservative  position 
are  founded  on  negative  principles,  they  are 
opposed  to  change  on  principle,  they  are  in- 
tolerant of  the  principles  of  others  and 
ready  to  damn  by  ridicule  anyone  who  fails 
to  agree  with  them.  We  will  not  defeat 
communism  by  fighting  among  ourselves. 

The  conservative  extreme  has  its  plat- 
form— a  platform  which  makes  anything  of 
a    social    nature    suspect    as    communistic. 
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Articles  of  this  platform  include  these. 
among  others:  Repeal  the  income  tax.  get 
out  of  the  United  Nations,  withdraw  from 
NATO,  end  foreign  aid.  fight  fluoridation  of 
water,  decentralize  the  National  Government, 
stop  Government  interference  with  segrega- 
tion. 

It  WLis  Gerard  Sherry,  managing  editor  of 
the  Central  California  Register,  who  observed 
that  "fundamentally  the  conservative  ia 
sensitive  to  dangers,  and  the  liberal  is  sensi- 
tive to  opportunities."  The  conservative 
constructs  defenses  to  maintain  his  position 
and  he  pushes  the  barricades  out  as  far  as 
possible.  He  tends  to  make  absolutes  out 
of  relatives  and  to  blur  the  distinctions  be- 
tween essentials  and  accidentals. 

If  we  are  going  to  succeed  in  our  struggle 
against  communism,  we  must  reject  all 
labels.  We  must  maintain  our  independence 
to  decide  each  issue  on  its  own  merits.  We 
must  know  what  we  believe  and  the  princi- 
ples by  which  we  are  to  live. 

This  is  what  I  believe — I  believe  in  the 
natural  rights  of  man:  I  believe  in  the 
quality  of  men  before  God:  I  believe  in 
human  brotherhood:  I  believe  in  the  emi- 
nent dignity  of  the  human  person,  and  the 
right  of  every  man  to  lead  his  life  in  dignity: 
I  believe  in  the  Judeo-Christlan  concept  of 
private  property:  I  believe  in  the  moral  obli- 
gation to  love  one's  country:  I  believe  in  the 
primacy  of  the  common  good:  I  believe  in 
the  liberty  of  men.  opposed  to  totalitarian- 
ism: I  believe  in  justice  as  a  necessary  basis 
for  International  life;  I  believe  that  charity 
is  the  keystone  of  life. 

On  the  practical  point  of  our  defense 
against  communism,  a  distinction  must  be 
made  between  external  and  internal  sub- 
version. We  already  have  the  organizations 
necessary  to  handle  internal  subversion — 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee, the  Senate  Internal  Security  Commit- 
tee, the  FBI.  We  do  not  need  the  witch- 
hunting  committees  that  have  appeared  in 
the  last  few  years.  To  meet  the  threat  of 
external  subversion,  we  must  educate  every 
American  to  understand  the  Communist 
Ideology;  we  must  maintain  the  military 
strength  of  our  country  and  see  to  it  that 
our  allies  remain  strong,  too  Foreign  aid 
is  not  Communist  doctrine — it  is  sound 
American  p<jlicy. 

We  must  see  communism  for  what  it  is — 
an  evil  and  godless  system  that  seeks  to 
subvert  the  world  through  propaganda.  Infil- 
tration, stibversion.  false  fronts,  sabotage, 
terror,  civil  strife  and  treacherous  diplomacy. 
But  while  we  see  it  for  what  it  is  we  must 
not  apply  its  label  to  things  and  people 
indiscriminately. 

Our  people  must  know  why  they  sl>cuid 
be  opposed  to  communism,  not  how  to  falsely 
brand  prominent  Americans  who  have  con- 
tributed much  to  this  country  as  "Commu- 
nists." Our  people  must  grasp  the  ideologi- 
cal reasons  why  they  must  be  opposed  to 
communism,  that  fundamiCntaliy  the  dichot- 
omy between  Marxism  and  our  demtxrraoy 
involves  the  Communist's  basic  opposition 
to  God  and  the  annihilation  of  the  funda- 
mental Judeo-Christian  traditions  which 
founded  our  country. 

Each  of  us  must  seek  to  awaken  the 
conscience  of  America.  Our  community  is 
our  world.  Start  there — not  by  dividing 
and  hating  your  neighbors,  btit  by  loving 
them.  It  is  only  love  that  has  the  power 
to  re-create 

We  will  love  our  neighbors  and  those  far 
away.  We  will  love  our  friends  and  we 
will  love  our  enemiies  We  will  love  Catho- 
lics, Jews,  Protestar.ts,  the  indiffer-nt, 
Muslims,  pagans,  atheists.  We  will  love  all 
social  classes,  but  especially  those  more  in 
need  of  assistance,  '^'e  will  love  those  who 
scoff  at  us.  those  who  despise  us.  those  who 
persecute     us.     We     will     love     those     who 


deserve   tv*  be  loved  and  those  who  do  not 
deserve  it.     We  will  love  as  we  try  to  under- 
stand, to  sympathize,  to  esteem,  to  serve. 
We  will  love  with  the  fullness  of  God. 


TOUGHER  ANTI-RED  POLICY  IN 
CUBA 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr  President,  the  So- 
viet Communists — obviously  at  the  re- 
quest of  Ca.'^tro— are  reportedly  pouring 
more  and  more  manpower  and  mate- 
rials— including  weapons — into  Cuba. 

This  violation  of  peace  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  cannot  go  unheeded — or  un- 
prepared for.  Last  week,  I  urged  the 
Organization  of  American  States  to 
investigate  the  situation  and  to  take  any 
necessary  action  to  contain  this  threat 
to  peace 

The  flagrant  way  in  which  the  Soviets 
continue  to  pour  troops,  technicians, 
miUtary.  and  other  materials  into  Cuba, 
however,  also  requires,  I  believe,  a  re- 
definition of  US.  policy— and  updating, 
perhaps,  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  United  States  can— and  should — 
I  believe,  declare  its  readiness  to  act — 
preferably  in  unison  with  the  OAS,  but, 
if  necessary,  unilaterally — against  such 
military  aggression  to  neighboring 
states. 

The  Soviets,  too— if  they  continue  this 
violation  of  the  peace— may  ultimately 
find  that  they  have  on  their  hands  a 
military  bastion  that  cannot  go  any- 
where; for  we  should  not — and  must 
not — let  It  go  anywhere  in  the  Western 
Hemi.=;phere;  the  burden  of  overarma- 
ment.s  will  further  jeopardize  the  already 
weak  Cuban  economy — requiring  more 
Red  economic  assistance. 

Militarily,  Cuba  represents  no  serious 
threat  to  the  United  States,  for  it 
could  be  snuffed  out  in  a  matter  of  min- 
utes. 

The  real  danger,  however,  lies  in  at- 
tempted reexport  of  armaments  to  other 
countries  in  Latin  America;  provoca- 
tions— such  as  the  firing  on  the  U.S. 
naval  training  plane — disturbing  the 
peace ;  and  a  general  uneasiness  with  the 
existence  of  an  alien,  armed,  wishfully 
aggressive  Cuba  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

In  encouraging  Soviet-aid  policies, 
Castro,  him.self — a  Red  egomaniac — 
should  also  be  reminded  of  the  fate  of 
other  Castro  types  in  Communist-domi- 
nated countries. 

Now,  he  enjoys  the  position  of  a  big 
frog  in  the  Cuban  pond. 

If  he  encourages  greater  inflow  of 
Communist  materials  and  manpower, 
however,  he  may  ultimately  find  himself 
a  little — or  extinct — frog  in  the  Commu- 
nist pond. 

For  peace  m  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere—as well  as  to  reassure  our  neigh- 
bors that  we  will  not  tolerate  military 
action  against  them,  then,  I  believe  that 
we  now  should  speak  out  with  a  clear, 
definitive  warning  ai^ainst  the  Reds  fur- 
ther threatening  peace  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  President  Kennedy's  statement 
on  Cuba,  as  published  in  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post,  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Text  of  President  Kennedy's  Statement  on 
Soviet    Aid   to    Cuba 

All  Americans  as  well  as  all  of  our  friends 
In  this  hemisphere  have  been  concerned  over 
the  recent  moves  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
bolster  the  military  power  of  the  Castro  re- 
gime In  Cuba. 

Information  has  reached  this  Government 
In  the  last  4  days  from  a  variety  of  sources 
which  esUbllshes  without  doubt  that  the 
Soviets  have  provided  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment with  a  number  of  antiaircraft  defense 
missiles  with  slant  range  of  25  miles  which 
are  similar  to  early  models  of  our  Nike. 

Along  with  these  missiles  the  Soviets  are 
apparently  providing  the  extensive  radar  and 
other  electrorlc  equipment  which  is  required 
for  their  operation. 

We  can  also  confirm  the  presence  of  sev- 
eral Soviet-made  torpedo  boats  carrying 
ship-to-ship  guided  missiles  having  a  range 
of  15  miles.  The  number  of  Soviet  military 
technicians  now  known  to  be  In  Cuba  or  en 
route— approximately  3.500 — Is  consistent 
with  assistance  setting  up  and  learning  to 
use  this  equipment. 

As  I  stated  last  week,  we  shall  continue  to 
make  Information  available  as  fast  as  it  is 
obtained  and  properly  verified. 

There  Is  no  evidence  of  any  organized  com- 
bat force  In  Cuba  from  any  Soviet-bloc  coun- 
tryr  of  military  bases  provided  to  Russia: 
of  a  violation  of  the  1934  treaty  relating  to 
Ciuantanamo;  of  the  presence  of  offensive 
ground-to-ground  missiles;  or  other  signifi- 
cant capability  either  in  Cuban  hands  or  un- 
der Soviet  direction  and  guidance. 

Were  It  to  be  otherwl.se,  the  gravest  Is- 
sues would  arise.  The  Cuban  question  must 
be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  worldwide 
challenge  posed  by  Communist  threats  to  the 
peace.  It  must  be  dealt  with  as  a  part  of 
the  larger  ifssue  as  well  as  the  context  of  the 
special  relationships  which  have  charac- 
terized the  Inter- American  system. 

It  continues  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  the  Castro  regime  will  not  be 
allowed  to  export  Its  aggressive  purposes  by 
force  or  the  threat  of  force.  It  will  be  pre- 
vented by  whatever  means  may  be  necessjiry 
from  taking  action  against  any  part  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere 

The  United  States  In  conjunction  with 
other  hemisphere  countries  will  make  sure 
that,  while  Increased  Cuban  armaments  will 
be  a  heavy  burden  to  the  tmhappy  people  of 
Cuba,  they  will  be  nothing  more. 


MARY  GIBBS  JONES.  OF  HOUSTON. 
PHILANTHROPIST  AND  WIDOW  OF 
CABINET  OFFICER,  PASSES  AWAY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President, 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Mary  Gibbs  Jones. 
widow  of  the  late  Jesse  H  Jones,  of 
Houston,  Tex.,  is  a  great  loss  to  her  city. 
State,  and  Nation.  Mary  Gibbs  Jones 
was  the  widow  of  one  of  the  seven  per- 
sons from  Texas  who  have  served  as 
Cabinet  officers  of  the  United  States  in 
our  history. 

Her  love  of  helping  others,  expressed 
in  many  lasting  ways,  will  alv.ays  speak 
eloquently  in  her  memory. 

The  Houston  Press,  a  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper,  said  of  her  passing : 

The  name  of  Mary  Gibbs  Jones  will  be 
held  In  respect  and  gratitude  by  generations 
unborn  as  a  result  of  the  philanthropies  of 
Houston  Endowment,  Inc.,  founded  in  1938 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  to  share  the  tre- 
mendous   Jones    fortune    with    educational. 
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religious    and    charitable    Institutions    and 
undertakings. 

Think  of  this.  Just  since  1B58,  433  Hous- 
ton area  young  men  and  women  have  been 
aided  to  higher  educations  by  deservedly 
winning  Jesse  H.  Jones  and  Mary  Gibbs  Jones 
scholarships.  In  the  Tpxa.s  Medical  Center  is 
the  $600,000  Jones  Medical  Library.  On  Rice 
University  campus  is  the  SI  miliion  Mary 
Gibbs  Jones  College,  the  beautiful  women's 
dormitory  complex.  At  the  University  of 
Houston  are  classroom  buildings  const.'-ucted 
from  a  million-dollar  Jones  gilt.  More  than 
30  colleges  have  Mary  Gibbs  Jones  scholar- 
ships. 

The  Houston  Post  said  of  Mrs.  Jones: 

Relatively  few  of  Houston's  more  than  1 
million  citizens  would  have  recognized  Mrs. 
Jones  if  they  had  seen  her.  Yet  her  contri- 
butions to  the  betterment  of  the  city,  shared 
during  her  lifetime  with  her  husband,  were 
many  over  a  long  period  of  time  Of  Mary 
Gibbs  Jones  It  can  be  said  with  truth  that 
she  heljied  substantially  to  make  Houston  a 
better  place  for  all  of  us.  The  names  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Je.sse  H.  Jones  will  long  be  reiueni- 
bered  with  gratitude. 

And  the  Hou5ton  Chronicle,  discussing 
some  of  hev  maiiy  philanthropies,  said: 

A  good  part  of  the  total  of  the  munificent 
gifts  disbursed  over  the  years  by  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Jones  and  through  their  foundation 
bore  her  own  particular  stamp.  There  is  the 
Gibljs  Memorial  Library  at  Me.xia,  which 
honors  the  iiiennjry  of  her  fatlier  ai:d  moth- 
er, Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jiisper  Gibbs.  Tliere  are  the 
Mary  Gibbs  Jones  scholarships  for  girls, 
which  have  helped  hundreds  of  young  women 
obtain  college  educations  at  some  30  colleges 
over  the  country.  The.se  scholarships  have 
been  In  the  fields  of  nursing,  home  econom- 
ics, liberal  art.s  and  sciences,  teaching  and 
business. 

Mrs.  Jones  shared  with  her  husband 
one  of  the  outstanding  success  stones  in 
American  historj-.  He  rose  from  a  young 
workman  to  become  a  great  banker,  pub- 
lisher, builder,  head  of  tJie  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corix)ration  and  U.S.  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

The  achievements  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jones  arc  etched  forever  in  the  mem- 
ories and  the  skylme  of  their  beloved 
Houston. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  following  edi- 
torials: "Mrs.  Mary  Gibbs  Jones,"  from 
the  Houston  Press  of  Wedne.sday,  Au- 
gust 22,  1962:  "Mary  Gibbs  Jones,"  from 
the  HoiLston  Post  of  Wednesdav.  August 
22.  1962;  "Mrs.  Je.sse  H.  Jones."  from  the 
Houston  Chronicle  of  Tuesday,  August 
21,  1962;  and  an  article  entitled  "Rites 
Scheduled  for  Mrs.  Jones,"  from  the 
Houston  Chronicle  of  Tuesday,  August 
21,  1962. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Houston  Press,  Aug.  22,  1962] 
Mrs.  Mary  Gibbs  Jones 

Tlie  death  of  Mrs.  Mary  Gibbs  Jones  ends 
a  long,  fruitful  life  of  great  works  and  great 
wortli  to  her  Nation,  her  State,  and  her 
city. 

Mr3.  Jones,  survived  by  6  years  her  famed 
husbmd,  Jesse  H.  Jones,  builder,  financier. 
Cabinet  member,  and  publisher  of  the 
Houston  Chronicle. 

Sh ;  died  at  90  years  of  age  Monday  In 
her  rem  house  apartment  atop  a  great  hotel 
she  aad  helped  her  husband  build,  over- 
look! ag   square   blocks   of   other   downtown 


Jones'  buildings.  She  is  to  be  buried  today 
from  magnificent  St.  Paul's  Methodist 
Church  on  South  Main,  the  construction  of 
which  her  late  husband  with  her  aid  and  en- 
couragement led  as  finance  committee  chair- 
man. 

Tlie  name  of  Mary  Gibbs  Junes  will  be 
held  in  respect  and  gratitude  by  generations 
unborn  r^s  a  result  of  the  philanthropies  of 
Houston  Endowment,  Inc.,  founded  in  1938 
by  Mr.  and  Mr?,  J  nes  to  share  the  tremen- 
dous Junes  fortune  with  educational,  re- 
ligious and  charitable  Institutions  and  un- 
dertakings. 

Think  of  this.  Just  since  1958,  433  Houston 
area  young  men  and  women  have  been  aided 
to  higher  educations  by  deservedly  winning 
Jesse  H.  Jones  and  Mary  Gibbs  Jones  scholar- 
ships. In  the  Texas  Medical  Center  is  the 
$600,000  Jones  Medical  Library.  Cm  Rice 
University  campus  is  the  $1  million  Mary 
Gibbs  Jones  College,  the  beautiful  women's 
dormitory  complex.  At  the  University  of 
Houston  are  classroom  buildings  constructed 
from  a  mllUon-doUar  Jones  gift.  More  than 
30  colleges  have  Mary  Gibbs  Jones  scholar- 
ships. 

As  a  trtis". ee  cf  Houston  Endowment  and 
active  in  its  affairs  until  only  recently,  each 
of  these  and  many  other  gifts  to  aid  the 
young,  the  needy,  and  the  ill  had  the  per- 
sonal direction  and   blessing  of   Mrs.   Jones. 

Preferring  to  live  as  quietly  as  pcssible, 
Mrs,  Jones  generally  avoided  the  spotlight 
of  national  attention  played  on  her  hus- 
band's long  career  as  a  leader  In  business 
and  governmental  circles  in  New  York.  Wash- 
ington, and  other  cen'ers,  as  well  as  Houston, 

She  liked  m.tisic  Although  staying  as  far 
as  i>osslbIe  in  the  backgr':und,  she  was  a 
big  factor  In  bringing  grand  opera  to  Hous- 
ton. She  liked  bcwks — especially  reading 
and  studying  history.  She  fotu.ded  the 
Gibbs  Memorial  Library  in  Mexia.  her  cen- 
tral Texas  birthplace,  m  hon(-r  of  her  par- 
ents, Dr.  and   MLrs.  Jasper  Gibbs. 

Many  high  tributes  were  paid  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Jones  before  and  after  hi?  death.  Since 
his  dea*h.  Mrs.  Jones  accepted  the^e  honors 
not  for  herself  alone  but  always  in  memory 
of  her  husband  and  their  life  together.  She 
was  kindly,  thoughtful,  and  eraclous  as  well 
as  generous.     She  will  long  be  remembered. 


[Prom  the  Houston  Post.  Atig  22,  1962] 
Mary    Gibes   Jones 

Mrs  Mary  Gibbs  Jones,  widow  of  the  late 
Jesse  H  Jones,  who  died  Monday  at  the  age 
of  90.  shared  with  her  husband  the  love  of 
helping  others. 

During  her  husband's  long  career  as  a 
builder  of  Hi.iuston  Ekyscraj>ers  and  as  a 
loader  in  national  and  interuatioual  affairs, 
Mrs.  Jones  remained  in  the  background. 
But  Jones  once  said  that  had  it  not  been  for 
her  patience  and  understanding,  he  could 
not  have  made  his  contributions  to  the  Na- 
tion throughout  his  years  of  service  in 
Washington. 

Mr.^.  Jones  played  an  active  role  in  se- 
lecting the  many  philanthropic  projects  in 
which  the  two  engaged.  The  Jones  gifts  for 
education  and  other  worthy  causes  were 
many,  and  often  unknown  to  the  public, 
until"  in  1938  they  established  the  Houston 
Endowment,  Inc.  This  foundation,  to 
which  the  bulk  of  the  Jones  fortune  was 
given.  Is  devoted  in  part  to  scholarships  for 
young  men  and  women  in  some  47  colleges, 
among  them  more  than  a  dozen  in  Texas . 

It  was  through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Jones 
that  tlie  first  building  for  women  was  given 
to  Rice  University.  It  Ls  the  Mary  Gibbs 
Jf^nes  College. 

Tlie  projects  made  possible  by  the  Hous- 
ton Endowment,  Inc.  have  been  rmmy  and 
trenerous.  Among  the  latest,  was  the  gift 
this   year  of  #6  million  to  build   an  audi- 


torium for  the  performing  arts  on  the  site 
of  the  city  auditorium. 

Relatively  few  of  Houston's  more  than  1 
million  citizens  would  have  recognized  Mrs. 
Jones  If  they  had  seen  her.  Yet  her  con- 
tributions to  the  betterment  of  the  city, 
shared  during  his  lifetime  with  her  husband, 
were  many  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Of 
Mary  Gibbs  Jones  It  can  be  said  with  truth 
that  she  helped  substantially  to  make  Hous- 
ton a  better  place  for  all  of  las.  The  names 
of  Mr.  and  Mr?  Jesse  H  Jones  will  long  be 
remembered  with  gratitude. 


[Prom  the  Houston  Chronicle.  Aug  21,  1902) 
Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Jones 
The    thotisands    of    persons    whose    lives 
she  touched  mourn  the  death  of  Mrs,  Jesse 
H.  Jones. 

The  widow  of  the  Chronicle's  long- 
time publisher  was,  like  her  husband,  one 
of  the  Nation's  great  philanthropists.  To- 
gether they  established  Houston  Endow- 
ment, Inc.,  through  which  organization  so 
much  of  their  philanthropies  have  been 
channeled,  and  until  quite  recently  she 
never  missed  a  meeting  of  Its  board  of 
trustees. 

A  good  part  of  the  total  of  the  munificent 
gifts  disbursed  over  the  years  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jones  and  through  the  foundation  bore 
her  own  particular  stamp.  There  is  the 
Gibbs  Memorial  Library  at  Mcxia,  which 
honors  the  memory  of  her  father  and  moth- 
er, Efr.  and  Mrs.  Jasper  Gibbs.  There  are  the 
Mary  Gibbs  Jones  scholarships  for  girls, 
which  have  helped  hundreds  of  young  wom- 
en obtain  college  educations  at  some  30 
colleges  over  the  country.  These  scholar- 
ships have  been  given  in  the  fields  of  nurs- 
ing, home  economics,  -iberal  arts  and 
sciences,  teaching,  and  business. 

Mrs.  Jones  loved  to  live  quietly,  interest- 
ing herself  in  current  affairs,  music,  and  his- 
tory. To  the  extent  she  could  she  avoided 
the  limelight  which  played  so  long  upon 
Jesse  H.  Jones  In  his  career  as  banker,  news- 
paper publisher  and  one  of  the  Nation's 
greatest  builders  of  office  buildings  and 
hotels,  also  In  Mr.  Jones'  long  career  In  pub- 
lic life,  as  head  of  the  huge  Federal  lend- 
ing agencies  and  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

She  was  a  woman  of  regal  bearing,  soft 
vplce    and    warm    personality. 

Her  life  and  pot>d  works  long  will  be  re- 
membered by   thousands. 


[From  the  Houston  Chronicle.  Aug.  21,  19621 
Rites  Scheduled  foe   Mrs.  Jontts 

Mrs.  Mary  Gibbs  Jones,  widow  of  Jesse  H. 
Jones,  died  Monday.  She  was  90  and  had 
been  ill  since  May  1. 

Her  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Audrey  Jones 
Beck,  was  at  her  bedside  when  she  died  at 
3  p.m.  In  her  Lamar  Hotel  apartment. 

Also  present  were  her  longtime  friend,  Mrs, 
Merle  Watson,  assistant  manager  of  the  La- 
mar Hotel,  and  two  nurses. 

Mrs.  Jones'  physician  said  she  had  Just 
expressed  a  desire  to  sit  up  In  bed  "when  her 
heart  gave  out." 

rUNERAL    WEDNESDAY 

Funeral  services,  under  arrangements  by 
Geo.  H.  Lewis  &  Sons,  will  be  at  5  pjn. 
■Wednesday  at  St.  Pauls  Methodist  Church, 
5501  Main.  Rev.  A.  Frank  Smith,  retired 
bishop  of  the  Texas  Methodist  Conference, 
will  officiate. 

The  body  will  lie  in  state  from  3  p.m.  to 
5  p.m.  'Wednesday  at  St  Paul  s,  and  prior  to 
that  time,  at  Geo.  H.  Lewis  &  Sons  Funeral 
}ii:>me.  405  McGowen. 

Mrs.  Jones  will  be  burled  in  Forest  Park 
Lawndale  Cemetery  beside  her  husband,  who 
died  June  1,  1956,  and  her  son,  M.  Tilford 
Jones,  who  died  laf  t  April  9. 

A  native  Texan,  Mrs.  Jones  was  born  In 
Freestone    County,   the    daughter   of    Sallie 
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Candler  Gibbs  and  Dr.  Jasper  Gibbs.  Her 
father  practiced  medicine  for  many  yearn  in 
Mexia. 

Mrs  Jones  attended  the  Mexia  public 
schools  and  Methodist  College  in  Waco. 

MARRIED     IN     1922 

She  married  Jesse  H.  Jones  on  December  15. 

1922. 

One  of  Texas'  most  noted  philanthropists. 
she  and  her  husband  in  1938  founded  Hous- 
ton Endowment.  Inc.  to  aid  educational,  re- 
ligious,  and    other   charitable   undertakings. 

A  number  of  hospital,  church,  and  sct.ool 
buildings  are  named  alter  her  in  honor  of 
her  philanthropy. 

Until  her  illness,  Mrs.  Jones  rarely  missed 
a  meeting  as  a  trustee  of  Houston  Endow- 
ment, of  which  John  T.  Jones,  Jr..  president 
of  the  Chronicle,  is  president. 

More  than  H)  colleges  have  received  grants 
for  scholarships  in  her  name.  These  scholar- 
ships are  in  the  fields  of  nursing,  home 
economics,  liberal  arts,  science.  American 
history,  pediatrics,  physical  therapy,  nutri- 
tional research  for  geriatrics,  teaching  and 
business. 

These  are  in  addition  to  the  433  scholar- 
ships given  high  school  graduates  in  Har- 
ris County  through  a  program  set  up  by  the 
endowment  In  1958  These  students  are 
studying  at  nearly  every  major  college  In 
the    United   States. 

A  devotee  of  good  music,  Mrs.  Jones  was 
mainly  responsible  for  bringing  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  to  Houston.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  general  council  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera. 

An  avid  reader,  Mrs  Jones  was  particularly 
interested   In  history. 

She  saw  history  in  the  making  when  her 
husband,  publisher  of  the  Houston  Chran- 
Icle,  was  called  to  Washington  in  1932  to 
devot€  13  years  to  Government  service  as 
Chairman  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation   and  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

If  It  had  not  been  for  her  patience  and 
understanding.  Jones  had  said,  he  could  not 
have  made  the  contribution  to  his  country 
through  the  trving  vears  r.f  depression  r.nd 
World  War  II. 

SQT.D    WAR    BONDS 

W'hile  Jones  was  busy  in  Government  wcrk. 
Mrs.  Jones  and  Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson  spi.'nt 
many  days  selling  war  bonds  In  the  lobby 
of  the  RFC.  Then  they  would  go  home  and 
sell  bonds  by  telephone. 

In  1941,  she  dispatched  the  first  plajie  to 
leave  the  new  Washington  National,- AirpcTt, 
then   the  finest  m   the  country. 

During  the  war  years  she  christened  Ihe 
Liberty  ship  James  Madison  and  the  aircr.xft 
carrier  U.S.S.  San  Jacinto. 

And  she  was  at  her  husband's  side  as  he 
built  and  developed  this  city  and  gained  the 
name  "Mr.  Housujn." 

Many  honors  were  bestowed  upon  her. 

RECEIVED    HONORS 

She  and  her  late  husband  were  honored 
October  25.  1956.  by  alumni  of  Rice  Uni- 
versity for  distinguished  contributions  to 
school  and  community.  Characteristically, 
she  insisted  .she  was  there  to  receive  the 
honor  on  behalf  of  Jones,  not  herself. 

Only  2  months  before.  Mrs  Jones  was  pre- 
sented a  scroll  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  It  cited  contributions  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jones  in  establishing  military  scholar- 
ships at  Texas  A.  &  M.  College  and  New 
Mexico  Mllitiiry  Institute. 

The  University  of  Houston  board  of  gov- 
ernors on  March  14,  1957,  honored  Mrs.  Jones 
and  Houston  Endowment  as  principal  bene- 
factors of  the  university,  along  with  Mr, 
and  Mrs  H  R  Cullen  and  the  M  D  A.nder- 
son  Foundation. 

An  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree  w\s 
awarded  to  Mrs.  Jones  June  1.  1958,  by  Tex.is 
Woman's  University  at  Denton.     It  was  then 


only  the  second  time  such  honor  awarded  In 
the  school's  history  and  was  In  recognition 
of  "her  outstanding  career  of  leadership  in 
humanitarian  and  philanthropic  enterprises 
and  for  her  role  in  furthering  causes  of 
higher  education  for  women." 

Again,  on  May  27.  1958.  Mrs.  Jones  and 
her  late  husband  were  awarded  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal  of  the  Texas  Heri- 
tage Foundation.  This  cited  their  contri- 
butions in  education,  Journalism,  and  public 
service. 

Besides  her  granddaughter  and  daughter- 
in-law,  Mrs.  M.  TlLford  Jones.  Mrs.  Jones  Is 
survived  by  six  nieces  and  four  nephews. 

The  nieces  are  Mrs.  Howard  Gager,  Mrs. 
Mae  Lynn  Juenger.  Mrs.  Ouida  Gibbs  Barrow, 
and  Mrs  Hubert  Warley,  all  of  Houston; 
Mrs.  Lucille  Gibbs  Carroll  of  Baytown;  and 
Mrs   Elliott  Meador  Beckner  of  New  Orleans. 

The  nephews  are  Ray  R.  Gibbs.  N.  E. 
Meador,  Jr.,  and  Gibbs  Meador,  all  of  Hous- 
ton,  and   Frank  Smith  of   Corpus  Chrlstl. 

PALLBEARERS    NAMED 

The  pallbearers  will  be  Fred  Heyne.  Sr., 
W.  W.  Moore,  Frank  Llddell.  John  A.  Beck, 
John  T  Jones,  Jr.,  R.  P.  Doherty.  Col.  Joseph 
Hartfield,  Capt.  T.  Reiber.  Col.  Joe  Evans. 
N  E  Meador,  Gibbs  Meador,  Hugh  Juenger. 
Howard  Gager,  J.  Hurt  Garrett,  J,  H.  Creek- 
more.  FYank  Smith,  and  Ray  Gibbs.  All  ex- 
cept Hartfield  and  Reiber.  both  of  New  York 
City,  and  Smith,  of  Corpus  Chrlstl,  are  from 
Houston. 


THE   GREAT  SEAL  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  Eve- 
ning Capital,  of  Annapolis,  Md.,  on  Au- 
iiu.st  29.  1962,  cairicd  an  article  by  Mr. 
Charles  Havlma  announcing  that  the 
.gi-eat  seal  of  the  United  States  may  now 
be  viewed  at  the  Library  of  Congress. 

For  years,  the  great  seal  had  been  in 
the  custodial  files  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress as  part  of  the  Library's  papers  re- 
specting George  Washington.  Through 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Havlena,  the  great  seal 
has  been  taken  from  the  files  and  placed 
on  public  exhibition.  I  commend  Mr. 
Havlena  for  his  tireless  efforts  in  bring- 
ing this  historic  document  to  public  at- 
tention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  article 
by  Mr  Charles  Havlena  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Marylander  John  Hanson  Witnessed  First 
Official  Use  of  Nation's  Great  Seal — 
Historic  Document  on  View  in  Wash- 
ington 

An  idea  of  what  personal  freedom  should 
be  was  in  the  minds  of  hardy  and  enter- 
prising settlers  who  came  to  Jamestown,  Va.. 
in  1607.  Their  hopes  of  civil  liberty  reposed 
in  the  sureties  of  the  Magna  Carta  of  1215, 
a  charter  of  liberties  by  due  process  of  law. 

These  views,  too.  were  shared  by  the  Pil- 
grims who,  prior  to  going  ashore  In  Plym- 
outh. Mass.,  In  1620,  signed  the  Mayflower 
Comimct,  the  first  written  constitution  of 
self-government  In  America. 

To  the  cause  of  liberty,  luster  was  added 
by  the  dedicated  Founding  Fathers  when  they 
signed  and  adopted  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence in  1776. 

Midst  jubilation  of  the  first  Independence 
Day,  JvUy  4,  1776,  President  of  Congress, 
John  Hancock,  stated:  "We  are  now  a  na- 
tion, and  I  am  ready  to  hear  you  vote  on 
the  question.  'Resolved,  that  Dr.  Franklin, 
Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Mr.  John  Adams 


be  a  committee  to  devise  a  seal  of  the 
United  States  of  America.'  " 

Resolutely,  the  committee  considered 
many  designs  for  a  seal;  however,  unsuccess- 
fully. Other  committees  tried,  but  they, 
too.  failed  In  their  efforts. 

Finally,  the  Secretary  of  Congress.  Charles 
Thomson,  helped  by  William  Barton,  sub- 
mitted an  acceptable  design  for  the  great 
seal,  which  the  "United  States  In  Congress 
assembled"  adopted  June  20,  1782 

The  earliest  known  impression  of  the 
great  seal  appears  on  the  historic  document 
of  September  16,  1782.  This  document  is  a 
commission  from  the  "United  States  In  Con- 
gress assembled"  granting  to  Gen.  George 
Washington  full  power  and  authority  to  ex- 
change prisoners  of  war  with  England. 

Although  this  historic  document  Is  not 
well  known  as  others.  It  Is  one  of  the  treas- 
ured documents  of  our  Nation's  heritage 

As  the  visible  symbol  of  our  sovereignty, 
the  great  seal  is  Impressed  upon  certain  of- 
ficial documents  of  state  thus  authenticat- 
ing at  home  and  abroad  various  official  acts 
of  our  Government 

The  175th  anniversary  of  the  great  seal 
Impressed  on  the  document  of  September 
16,  1782,  was  commemorated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  In  appropriate  ceremony  on 
September  16,  1957. 

For  many  years,  the  historic  document 
had  been  in  the  custodial  files  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  as  part  of  the  Library's 
papers  respecting  Gen.  George  Washington. 

Currently,  In  the  public  interest,  this 
document,  In  good  state  of  preservation. 
may  now  be  seen  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Washington,  DC.  on  permanent  display  In  a 
glass-enclosed  cabinet,  second  floor  of  the 
malri  building. 

The  earliest  known  use  of  the  great  seal 
on  this  document  is  signature  witnessed  by 
Patriot  and  Marylander  John  Hanson.  Presi- 
dent of  the  "United  States  In  Congress  as- 
sembled." 

When  this  and  enshrined  documents  of 
our  Nation's  heritage  are  viewed  by  you  In 
high  regard,  you  will  experience  a  profound 
gratitude  for  the  conspicuous  part  played 
by  the  dedicated  patriots  of  the  American 
Revolution,  who  placed  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes in  forfeit,  to  bring  our  Republic  Into 
being.  They,  thereby  "demonstrated  to  the 
world  that  men  could  govern  themselves  In 
dignity,  harmony,  freedom." 


RETIREMENT     OF     JUSTICE     FELIX 
FRANKFURTER 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
recently  Mr.  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter 
retired  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  As  a  member  of  his  first 
class  in  criminal  law  at  Harvard  Law 
School.  I  respected  the  way  in  which 
he  conducted  that  class  and  was  very 
happy  that  he  gave  me  a  good  maik. 
Our  friendship  began  at  that  time  and 
has  continued  ever  since.  I  have  ad- 
mired his  work  on  the  Court  and  his 
respect  for  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
our  count  IT- 

Last  Sunday.  September  2,  the  Boston 
Globe  published  an  article  entitled 
"American  Saga:  How  Felix  Frankfur- 
ter Climbed  to  Top."  ■written  by  Paul  H. 
Freund.  Carl  M.  Loeb  professor.  Har- 
vard University;  and  on  Friday,  Au- 
gust 31,  the  Washington  Post  published 
an  editorial  entitled  "Frankfurter's  Gift 
to  Law." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle and  editorial  may  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 
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"Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed :n  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  Sept  2,  1962] 
American  Saga:  How  Felix  Frankfttrteh 
Climued  to  Top  From  the  Lower  Deck 
TO  THK  Highest  Cot'rt — Immigrant  Unable 
To  Speak  a  Word  of  Engli.^h  at  the  Age  or 
12— EDrroE  of  Harvard  Law  Review  at  20— 

J-JSTICE    or    SUPRFMF    COfRT    AT    52 — A    PaRT 

oj!-  American  History  Today 

(By  Paul  H    Freund.  Carl  M.  Loeb  professor. 
Harvard  University  i 

As  teacher  and  public  official.  Felix  Frank- 
furter has  been  one  of  the  most  Influential 
minds  of  his  time. 

A:though  he  held  active  posts  m  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  administrations,  and 
was  drawn  into  many  stormy  controversies  of 
the  day.  he  never  ceased  to  regard  teaching 
as  lis  calling,  whether  carried  on  in  the  law- 
school  classroom,  through  Judicial  opinions, 
or  -.n  the  give  and  take  of  lively  corre- 
spondence and  s[)inted  talk. 

Often  viewed  as  a  radical  because  of  his 
defense  of  unpopular  persons  and  causes,  he 
has  come  finally  to  be  recognized  as  essen- 
tially a  conservative,  whose  thinking  had  al- 
wayi:  been  marked  by  a  deep  respect  for  tra- 
dltlcn  and  a  profound  concern  for  fair  proce- 
dures, for  the  free  play  of  Ideas,  and  for  Judi- 
cial self-restraint  in  Judging  the  validity  of 
legislative  net*  in  a  democracy 

Justice  Frankfurter's  passionate  feeling 
for  lilstory  and  democracy  doubtless  derived 
In  part  from  his  coming  to  America  as  an 
Immigrant  from  Austria,  Just  as  his  effer- 
vescent spirit  owed  something  to  his  Vien- 
nese background. 

Brought  to  this  country  with  his  family 
in  1894  at  the  age  of  12,  he  attended  the 
New  York  public  schools  and  was  graduated 
from  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
In  1£'02  with  high  honors. 

After  a  year  spent  In  teaching,  he  en- 
tered the  Harvard  Law  School  In  1903,  be- 
came an  editor  of  the  Harvard  Law  Review 
on  the  b.asls  of  academic  distinction,  and 
received  his  law  degree  In  1906. 

Returning  to  New  York,  he  became  an 
assistant  U.S.  attorney  under  Henry  L. 
Stlmson.  and  then  began  an  apprenticeship 
which  greatly  Influenced  Frankfurters  de- 
veloi)ment  and  which  ripened  Into  a  close 
friendship    lasting    until    Stlmson's   death. 

TYe  austere  moral  standards  to  which 
Stlmson  Insisted  that  prL>secutors  must  con- 
form were  referred  t<j  frequently  by  Frank- 
furter In  his  later  work  as  scholarly  critic 
and  Judge. 

When  Stlmson  was  called  to  Washington 
to  b(:come  President  Taft's  Secretary  of  War 
In  mil,  he  brought  Frankfurter  with  him 
as  legal  officer  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  counsel  to  the  Secretary  In  mat- 
ters affecting  rivers  and  harbors,  notably 
the  Issuance  of  licenses  for  the  construction 
of  dams  In  navigable  waters 

Thus  his  legal  experience  which  In  New 
York  had  been  centered  on  the  criminal 
and  antitrust  laws,  was  extended  to  the  field 
of  public  utilities. 

Staying  on  In  Washington  Into  the  first 
years  of  the  Wilson  administration,  Frank- 
furte-'s   Interests   were  further  enlarged. 

He  became  one  of  the  first  contributing 
edlto'.-s  of  the  New  Republic  and  a  pillar  of 
the  House  of  Truth,  a  bachelor  residence 
whlcl.  was  a  center  of  intellectual  ferment 
in  the  early  period  of  the  new  freedom. 

There  he  was  a  member  of  the  group  of 
literary  and  political  commentators  that  in- 
cluded Herbert  Croly,  Francis  Hackett,  and 
Walter  Llppmann.  At  the  same  time,  he 
formed  a  close  friendship  with  Justice 
Holmes,  who.  together  with  Henry  Stlmson 
and  Louis  D.  Brandels,  shaped  his  governing 
profefsionai  philosophy. 

He  found  especially  congenial  in  Holmes' 
thought  a  spacious  conception  of  law  as  a 


response  to  what  Holmes  called  the  "felt 
necessities  of  the  time,"  and  a  similarly 
generous  view  of  the  Constitution  as  a 
charter  that  permitted  the  widest  latitude 
for  legislative  experiment,  save  only  as  the 
legislation  violated  basic  rights  essential  to 
a  civilized  society 

In  1914,  Frankfurter  accepted  a  call  to 
H,.r-..ad  to  become  the  first  BjTne  professor 
of  administrative  law. 

His  talents  were  enlisted  by  Mr  Brandels. 
until  1916  a  practicing  lawyer  m  Boston,  in 
support  of  social  legislation  then  under  seri- 
ous constitutional  attack. 

When  Brandels  was  apprlnted  to  the  Su- 
preme Cuurt.  the  responsibility  fell  to  Frank- 
furter to  carry  f  :rward  the  presentation  be- 
fore the  Court  of  the  arguments  in  behaU" 
nt  maximum-hours  legislation  and  laws  set- 
ting minimum  wages  for  women. 

In  the  first  he  was  successful:  In  the  sec- 
ond his  arguments  were  rejected  by  a  di- 
vided Court,  but  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  that  decision  overruled  In  an  opinion 
of  Chief  Justice  Hughes  2  years  before  his 
own  appointment  to  the  Court 

Frankfurter  was  closely  Identified  with 
Brandels  In  Zionist  affairs. 

In  1919,  Frankfurter  was  In  Paris  seeking 
to  persuade  European  Zionists  to  adopt 
Braiideis'  program  of  social  Justice  as  the 
basis  of  a  mtindate  for  Palestine,  In  1931  he 
published  m  "Foreign  AfTalrs"  an  article  en- 
titled "Tne  Palestine  Situation  Restated,"  In 
which  he  charged  that  British  policy  was  de- 
viating from  the  principles  of  the'  Balfour 
Declaration. 

His  belief  In  the  Zloni.st  cause  was  quali- 
fied, he  acknowledged,  by  a  dislike  of  nation- 
alism, and  his  critical  attitude  toward 
Britain  was  mitigated  by  his  admiration  for 
that   country. 

Frankfurter  served  on  the  faculty  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School  for  25  years.  Interrupted 
by  a  wartime  leave  of  absence  In  1917-20. 

To  his  teaching  he  brought  a  love  of  dia- 
lectic, a  mind  both  sharp  and  cultivated,  a 
vibrant  presence,  and  a  contagious  enthusi- 
asm for  the  law  as  both  an  m.^trument  of 
social  progress  and  a  safeguard  of  basic 
liberties. 

His  courses  drew  on  his  special  Interests  and 
experience.  Besides  administrative  law.  in 
which  he  was  a  pioneering  scholar,  he  t^iught 
courses  on  the  Federal  courts  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  which  regularly 
attracted  the  ablest  students  In  the  school. 
Each  year  he  selected  for  Justice  Holmes 
and  for  Justice  Brandels  a  ranking  graduate 
to  serve  as  law  clerk,  sometimes  after  a  post- 
graduate year  with  rrankfurter  as  a  research 
assistant. 

In  each  of  the  subjects  he  taught.  Frank- 
furter publL-^hed  a  casebocik  of  originality  and 
scholarly  depth. 

In  addition,  he  wrote  (with  Nathan 
Greene)  a  volume  on  the  Labor  Injunction, 
which  foreshadowed  the  Norris-La  Guardla 
anti-lnjunctlon  law,  and  (with  James  M 
Landis)  a  volume  on  the  Business  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  a  historical  account  of  the 
evolution  of  the  Courts  functions  and 
practices. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  his  essential  preoc- 
cupation has  been  with  legal  procedures,  not 
in  a  narrow  technical  sense,  but  as  processes 
devised  by  lawyers  and  maintained  by  Judges 
fur  the  rational  analysis  ol  a  wide  range  of 
ine\itable  controversies. 

This  concern  for  right  procedures  was  at 
the  heart  of  Prankfurt<>r's  identification  with 
the  cause  of  civil  liberties.  During  the  First 
World  War.  he  was  drawn  officially  into  two 
dramatic  episodes,  the  Mooney-Bil lings  case 
and  the  so-called  Bisbee.  Ariz  ,  dcportations. 
He  became  a  major  in  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  s  Department  of  the  Army  after  our 
entry  into  the  war  in  1917,  and  was  nppoir.ted 
Secretary  and  Counsel  to  the  President's 
Mediation  Commission,  established  to  deal 
with  labor  stoppages  in  war  industries. 


In  that  capacity,  he  Investigated  a  strike 
ol  copper  m.ir.ers  and  the  resulting  deporta- 
tion of  more  than  a  thousana  workers  by  a 
force  of  vigilantes,  who  carried  them  by 
train  across  the  Arizona  border  Into  New 
Mexico. 

Frankfurter's  report  was  strongly  critical  of 
the  managers  of  the  companies  who  planned 
the  reprisal  against  the  strikers;  but  It  also 
pointed  out  that  the  strike  Itself  was  un- 
justified and  that  the  basic  need  was  a  sys- 
tem of  orderly,  impartial  adjudication  of 
grievances.  Such  a  system  was  established 
by  the  Mediation  Commission  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war. 

The  Mooney-BllUngs  case  came  within 
Frankfurter's  province  on  Instructions  from 
President  Wilson. 

After  an  Intensive  Investigation  of  the  con- 
viction of  these  radical  labor  leaders  for  the 
dynamiting  of  a  preparf^dness  parade  in  San 
Francisco  in  1916.  the  President's  Commis- 
sion reported  "grotind  for  disquietude"  In 
"the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  prosecu- 
tion and  trial  of  the  case."  and  recom- 
mended that  the  President  use  his  good 
offices  with  the  Governor  of  California  to 
secure  a  new  trial. 

Noting  the  repercussion  of  the  case 
throughout  the  world,  the  report,  drafted  by 
Frankfurter,  concluded:  "The  feeling  of  dis- 
quietude aroused  by  the  case  must  be 
heeded,  for  If  unchecked.  It  Impairs  the 
faith  that  ouir  democracy  protects  the 
lowliest  and  even  the  unworthy  against 
false  accusations. 

"War  Is  fought  with  moral  as  well  as  ma- 
terial resources.  We  are  In  this  war  to  vin- 
dicate the  moral  claims  of  unstained  proc- 
esses of  law.  however  slow  at  times  such 
processes  may  be.  These  claims  must  be 
tempered  by  the  fire  of  our  own  devotion 
to  them  at  home." 

Twenty-one  years  later.  In  1939,  Mooney 
and  Billings  were  pardoned  by  the  Governor. 
Following  the  war,  he  became  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  founded  In  reaction  against 
law-enforcement  methods  then  prevailing  in 
the  Department  of  Justice,  which  were 
viewed  as  the  product  of  postwar  hysteria 
and  as  violations  of  constitutional  rights. 

In  a  series  of  such  cases  In  Boston,  In- 
volving aliens  arrested  and  held  for  deporta- 
tion. Federal  Judge  George  W.  Anderson 
appointed  Frankfurter  to  assist  in  the  de- 
fense. Virtually  all  of  those  held  were  ulti- 
mately released. 

The  most  celebrated  of  Frankfurter's  bat- 
tles In  the  cause  of  civil  liberties,  and  the 
one  which  was  chief!y  responsible  for  the 
radical  label  affixed  to  him  in  the  popular 
mind  was  the  Sacco-Vanzettl  case  in  Boston. 
After  the  conviction  iu  1921  of  the  two 
Italians,  who  were  philosophical  anarchists. 
for  murder  in  the  course  of  a  payroll  rob- 
bery In  South  Bralntree,  there  was  wide- 
spread agitation  over  the  question  whether 
they  had  received  a  fair  trial.  The  case  re- 
mained in  the  coiu-ts  for  6  years 

Frankfurter  made  an  intensive  study  of  the 
record  of  the  trial  together  with  affidavits 
submitted  thereafter  which.  If  true,  would 
have  exonerated  Sacco  and  Vanzettl  by 
establishing  the  guilt  of  a  professional  gang 
of  robbers. 

As  a  result  of  this  study.  Frankfurter  pub- 
lished an  extensive  article  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  in  March  1927,  later  expanded  Into 
a  book,  analyzing  the  evidence,  sharply  criti- 
cizing the  conduct  of  the  trial  Judge.  Web- 
ster Thayer,  and  the  prosecutor,  and  urging 
a  new  trial  for  the  defendants. 

Frankfurter  was  never  coun.cel  for  Sacco 
and  Vanzettl.  nor  was  his  Interest  aroused  by 
their  radical  beliefs,  save  as  these  were.  In 
his  words,  "raked  fore  and  aft  '  m  the  trial 
with  extreme  prejudice  to  the  defendants 

Nevertheless,  by  an  Ironic  turn,  he  came 
to  be  associated  in  the  popular  mind  witli 
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the  very  doctrines  which  he  Intensely  be- 
lieved to  be  Irrelevant. 

His  position  in  the  Saeco-Vannettl  cast; 
was  strikingly  reminiscent  at  that  which 
he  had  taken  10  years  before  In  the  repor; 
on   the  Mooney-BilUngs  convictions. 

The  wounds  left  by  the  Sacco-Vanzett;. 
case  were  reopened  in  1932  when  Gov.  Joseph 
B.  Ely  nominated  Frankfurter  as  a  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  nomination  took  Frankfurter 
himself  by  surprise. 

He  was  not  inclined  to  give  up  his  pro- 
fessorship, and  his  immersion  in  issues  of 
Federal  law,  for  a  State  Judicial  office,  and 
yet  the  opposition  which  quickly  formed  to 
his  confirmation  led  him  to  defer  a  reply 
to  the  Governor.  When  It  became  evident  to 
him  that  confirmation  was  assured,  he  de- 
clined the  nomination. 

Among  the  messages  to  the  Governor  prais- 
ing the  nomination,  was  one  from  Justice 
Holmes,  characterizing  the  nominee  as  the 
most  outstanding  man  for  the  office  in  learn- 
ing and  ability. 

When  Franklin  Roosevelt  was  elected  in 
1932,  it  was  widely  assumed  that  Frankfurter 
would  become  a  member  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

His  friendship  with  Roosevelt  extended 
back  to  their  service  together  in  the  Wilson 
administration,  when  the  latter  was  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

In  Roosevelt's  governorship  cf  New  York, 
as  in  that  of  Alfred  E  Smith  before  him, 
Frankfurter  had  been  consulted  on  legal  and 
legislative  matters,  and  it  was  expected  that 
he  would  occupy  a  legal  post  In  the  New  Deal. 

He  declined,  however,  an  offer  of  the  so- 
licitor generalship,  preferring  to  retain  the 
Independence  and  opportunities  for  scholar- 
ship which  his  Harvard  chair  assured. 

His  Judgment  was  doubtless  vindicated 
when  in  1937  he  was  able  to  stand  aloof  from 
RooeevelfB  Court-packing  plan,  on  which 
he  made  no  public  pronouncement. 

In  view  of  his  close  relations  with  the  Presi- 
dent, his  silence  was  generally  construed  as 
disapproval. 

The  whole  body  of  his  experience  and  re- 
flection would  have  led  him  to  see  the  con- 
stitutional crisis  as  a  failure  of  education. 

The  majority  of  the  Court  were  dealing 
with  the  validity  of  legislation  as  Lf  it  v^ere  a 
question  of  legislative  wisdom,  and  so  were 
guilty  of  an  excess  of  authority  under  the 
standards  for  which  Holmes  and  Brandeis 
had  1  jng  been  struggling. 

In  this  view,  the  remedy  lay  not  in  a  dra- 
matic move  such  as  an  increase  in  the  size  of 
'the  Court,  with  all  its  implications  of  Execu- 
tive control,  but  in  a  deeper  awareness  among 
the  bench  and  bar  of  the  proper  limits  of 
Judicial  review  of  legislation. 

This  was  an  end  to  whl'Oh  PYankfurter  w;lS 
devoting  his  academic  life. 

Though  not  in  public  oCBce,  Frankfurter 
was  frequently  asked  to  recommend  lawyers 
to  serve  In  New  Deal  posts,  and  many  of  those 
so  chosen  rose  to  positions  of  prominence. 

Some  had  been  law  clerks  to  Holmes  or 
Brandeis,  among  them  Dean  Acheson, 
Thomas  G.  Corcoran,  James  M.  Landis,  and 
Calvert  Magruder. 

By  no  means  all  of  the  New  Deal  program 
had  the  approval  of  Frankfurter. 

His  Brandeislan  distrust  of  business  made 
him  skeptical  of  the  NRA. 

His  sympathies  were  with  measures  of 
fundamental  reform,  such  as  the  Public 
Utilities  Holding  Company  Act,  social  secu- 
rity, and  the  gtiarantee  of  collective  bar- 
gaining in  the  Wagner  Act. 

When  Justice  Cardozo  died  in  1938,  Frank- 
furter was  widely  regarded  as  his  appro- 
priate successor,  as  Cardozo  had  been  the 
rightful  Inheritor  of  the  place  left  by 
Holmes  in  1932 

Tv^'O  appointments  had  already  been  made 
to  the  CoTirt  by  Roosevelt,  that  of  Hugo 
Black  to  succeed  Justice  Van  Devanter  In 
1937,  and  of  Stanley  Reed  to  succeed  Jus- 


tice Sutherland  in  1938.  Frankfurters  ap- 
pointment was  urged  by  the  f;«:ultie8  of 
leading  law  schools  as  well  as  by  members 
of  the  bar. 

A  poll  conducted  in  the  autumn  of  1938 
showed  that  he  was  the  choice  ui  nve  times 
as  many  lawyers  as  any  other  individual, 
although  two-thirds  of  those  voting  were 
anti-Roosevelt. 

He  was  nominated  on  January  5,  1939, 
confirmed  12  days  later,  and  took  his  seat 
on    January    30. 

While  the  nomination  was  pending  in 
the  -Senate  JudiciLiry  Committee,  he  was  In- 
vited to  appear  before  the  committee  and 
he  did  so.  though  expressing  regret  that  the 
committee  was  depariing  from  an  almost 
unbroken  practice  of  refraining  from  sum- 
moning a  Supreme  Court  nominee. 

"VViiile  I  believe  that  a  nominee's  record 
should  be  thoroughly  scrutinlzie*'  by  this 
committee,"  Frankfurter  said.  "I  hope  you 
will  not  think  It  presumptuous  on  my  part 
to  suggest  that  neither  such  examination 
nor  the  best  interests  of  the  Supreme  Court 
will  be  helped  by  the  personal  participation 
of  the  nominee   himself 

"I  should  thir.k  it  Improper  for  a  nominee 
no  less  than  for  a  member  of  the  Court  to 
express  h:s  personal  views  on  controversial 
Issues  affecting  the  Court.  My  attitude  and 
outlook  h.i.e  been  f  illy  expressed  over  a 
period  of  years  and  are  easily  accessible 

"I  should  think  It  not  only  bad  taste  but 
inconsistent  with  the  dxUles  of  the  ofHce 
for  which  I  hi^ve  been  nominated  for  me 
to  atten.p:  tj  supplement  my  past  record  by 
present  declarations." 

Despite  these  an  Im  ad  versions,  the  prece- 
dent ser  m  the  hcxrings  on  Frankfurter  has 
been  adhered  to  by  the  committee  in  con- 
sidering more  recent  nominations  to  the 
Hig'.i  Court. 

On  the  Court,  Justice  Frankfurter  sought 
to  avoid  extreme  positions  In  many  cases 
he  was  in  disagreement  with  Justices  Black 
and  Douglas,  who  were  Joined  in  late  years 
by  Chief  Justice  Warren  and  Jxistlcc 
Brennan. 

Critics  have  argued  that  Frankfurter 
wc.-ikened  in  his  attachment  to  the  principles 
of  civil  liberty.  The  answer  contained  In  his 
opinions  Is  that  for  a  Judge  the  Issries  are 
more  complex  than  the  critics  acknowledge. 

On  qtiestlons  of  fair  procedure,  due  process 
of  law  In  the  primary  sense,  Justice  Frank- 
furter remained  insistent  on  the  observance 
of  civilized  standards  by  prosecutors  and 
judees. 

He  did  not  hesitate,  for  example,  to  reverse 
convictions  obtained  in  the  Federal  courts 
ti:rougii  llle.:al  searches  and  seizures,  wire- 
tapping, or  confe.^ions  obtained  during  a 
poriod  of  unlawful  detention  of  the  accused. 

Over  these  abuses,  he  believed,  the  Su- 
preme Court  rightly  exercised  wide  super- 
visory control.  But  he  was  more  hesitant 
about  applying  the  identical  standards  to 
the  States  as  a  matter  of  constitutional  law, 
however  much  he  personally  deprecated  these 
practices. 

Similarly,  he  refused  to  apply  his  own 
judgments  of  sound  legislative  pciUcy  to  In- 
validate statutes  on  constitutional  grounds 

Though  much  of  the  legislation  affecting 
rights  of  speech  and  association  In  the  name 
of  intern. il  security  wa.s  offrnslve  to  him, 
he  insisted  that  a  Judicial  Judgment  must 
be  divorced  from  such  considerations  and 
must  consider  only  whether  the  law  had 
passed  the  bounds  of  reason  or  had  violated 
a  sp>eciflc  prohibition  in  tlie  Constitution. 

This  judicial  philo«=ophv  was  potgnnntly 
expressed  in  the  Flag-Salute  case  of  1943. 

Members  of  the  sect  of  Jehovah's  Wit- 
nesses had  been  required  to  join  In  the  tra- 
ditional flaer-sa'ute  ceremony  in  the  public 
schools  despite  their  reliffit  us  conviction  that 
to  do  so  was  an  act  of  profanation. 

Tlie  Supreme  Court  niled  that  the  re- 
quirement was  tmconstitutional. 


Frankfurter,  however,  delivered  a  dissent- 
ing opinion  which  began  with  ttils  self- 
revealing  passage: 

"One  who  belongs  to  the  most  vilified  and 
I'^Tsecuted  minority  In  history  Is  not  likely 
to  be  inseusiljle  to  the  freedoms  guaranteed 
by  our  Constitution. 

■  Were  ir.y  purely  personal  attitude  rele- 
vant. I  should  wholeheartedly  associate  my- 
self with  the  general  libertarian  views  in  the 
Court's  opinion,  representing  as  they  do  the 
thought  and  action  of  a  lifetime. 

"But  as  Judges,  we  are  neitlier  Jew  nor 
Gentile,  neither  Catholic  nor  agnostic.  •  •  • 
As  a  member  of  this  Court  I  am  not  Justified 
In  writing  my  private  notions  of  policy  Into 
the  Constitution,  no  matter  how  deeply  I 
may  cherish  them  or  hew  mischievous  I  may 
deem  their  disregard." 

In  appreciation  of  this  Judicial  philosophy. 
Judge  Learned  Hand  wrote  concerning  Jus- 
tice Frankfurter.  r~r\  the  Litter's  76th  birth- 
day: "I  regard  him  at  the  moment  as  the 
most  important  single  figure  In  our  whole 
Judicial  system." 

On  occasion  Justice  Frankfurter  was  pre- 
pared to  find  that  State  action  had  passed 
the  limits  of  tolerance  under  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Thus,  he  Joined  In  the  decision  up- 
setting relen.sed-tlme  program.':  for  religious 
education  carried  on  in  the  public  schools, 
and  he  wrote  the  Court's  opinion  ruling  that 
Michigan  could  not  prevent  all  sales  of  books 
that  might  corrupt  the  minds  of  children. 

In  1957  he  wrote  a  separate  concurring 
opinion  In  the  case  of  Swre:ry  v  Nctc  Hamp- 
shire in  which  the  Court  held  that  the 
State  attorney  general  lacked  authority  to 
question  a  university  lecturer  about  the  con- 
tents of  a  classroom  lecture. 

Justice  Frankfurter  voiced  his  concern  for 
academic  freedom  when  threatened  by  gov- 
ernmental Intrusion: 

"These  pages  need  not  be  burdened  with 
proof,  based  on  the  testimony  of  a  cloud  of 
impressive  witnesses,  of  the  dependence  of 
a  free  society  on  free  universities.  This 
means  the  exclusion  of  governmental  Inter- 
▼entton  In  the  lntellecti:al  life  of  a  uni- 
versity. 

"It  matters  little  whether  such  Interven- 
tion occurs  avowedly  or  through  action  that 
Inevitably  tends  to  check  the  ardor  and  fear- 
lessness of  scholars,  qualities  at  once  so  frag- 
ile and  so  indispensable  for  fruitful  academic 
labor." 

Justice  Frankfurter  was  able  to  differenti- 
ate the  Sweezy  case  when  he  was  faced  in 
1959  with  the  conviction  of  Lioyd  Baren- 
blatt,  a  college  instructor,  for  contempt  of 
the  House  Un-.\merlcan  Activities  Cumtnlt- 
tee  in  refusing  to  answer  questions  concern- 
ing his  membership  in  the  Communist  Party. 

Justice  Frankfurter  allied  himself  with  a 
five-man  majority  to  uphold  the  conviction, 
believing  that  actual  Communist  member- 
ship was  a  subject  into  which  Government 
might  inquire,  even  in  tlie  case  of  a  teacher. 

Frequently  delivering  a  separate  concur- 
ring opinion  to  sharpen  the  meaning  of  a  de- 
cision. Justice  Frankfurter  regretted  that  the 
pressure  of  the  Coiut's  docket  did  not  per- 
mit the  writing  of  Individual  opinions  in 
every  case,  as  Is  the  practice  in  the  British 
House  of  Lords. 

Highly  articulate  and  sensitive  to  the 
shadings  of  language,  he  tCKik  preat  pains  in 
the  comix)sltlon  of  his  opinions.  Of  his  lit- 
erary style,  Archib.ild  MacLr:sh.  writing  In 
1939, said: 

"Few  scholars  and  fewer  scholars  of  the 
law.  have  written  a  m.>re  nntur:.l,  more 
lucid  or  more  readable  Engli.'h  than  Mr. 
Frankfurter  writes  at  his  best" 

Justice  Frankfurter  Is  fond  of  saying  that 
his  best  literary  critic  Is  his  wife,  the  former 
Marian  A.  Denman.  whom  he  married  In  1919. 

A  warm  admirer  of  English  Justice  and 
English  literature.  Justice  Frankfurter  has 
maintained  close  ties  with  Ju'lces.  scholars, 
and   Journalists   In   that  country. 


More  than  any  other  member  of  the  Court, 
he  his  embellished  his  opinions  with  ref- 
erences to  the  law  of  England  and  the  British 
Conuaonwealth.  He  is  a  regular  reader  of 
English  newspapers  and  learned  periodicals: 
the  air  edition  of  the  London  Times  Is  sup- 
plied to  him  each  day  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress before  it  is  filed 

He  spent  the  academic  year  1933-34  as 
E^istman  visiting  professor  at  Oxford,  and  In 
1939  received  an  honorary  doctorate  of  laws 
from  ,hat  university. 

The  range  of  Justice  Frankfurter's  friend- 
ships reflected  the  catholicity  of  his  interests 
and  the  warmth  of  his  nature. 

A  volume  of  essaj-s  by  the  Justice,  pub- 
lished In  1956  under  the  title  Of  Law  and 
Men,"  contains  such  diverse  figures  as  Alfred 
E.  Smith  and  Alfred  North  Whitehead,  Har- 
old J.  Laskl  and  Lord  Lothian,  John  Dewey 
and  Tl  omas  Mann. 

When  Justice  Brandeis  was  asked  on  his 
retirement  whether  he  planned  to  write  his 
memol;-s.  he  replied,  "I  think  you  will  find 
that  my  memoirs  have  already  been  writ- 
ten." 

In  a  sense  the  same  could  be  said  of  Jus- 
tice Frankfurter,  but  those  who  know  the 
liveliness  and  richness  of  his  mind  will  be 
looking  forward  to  some  new  and  exciting 
chapters. 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  31,  1962] 

FRANKFr'RTEH'S    GPT    TO     LaW 

Justice  Felix  Frankfurter's  contribution  to 
American  life  and  law  cannot  be  adequately 
measured  In  these  columns.  Like  his  great 
predecessor.  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
Mr.  Frankfurter  and  his  philosophy  and 
Judicial  decisions  will  be  a  fruitful  subject 
for  Judges,  authors,  and  commentators  for 
many  ye;irs  to  come.  Out  of  this  intellectual 
churning  of  his  Ideas  will  emerge  a  clearer 
view  of  1  Is  Ftandmg  among  the  great  jurists 
of  our  history.  It  l.s  possible,  however,  as  he 
goes  Into  retirement,  to  appraise  some  of 
the  qualities  of  his  mind  and  thus  to  give  a 
better  understanding  of  the  void  that  his 
departure  leaves  on  the  bench. 

Probab:y  the  m.ost  significant  thing  about 
him  Is  the  breadth  of  his  Intellecttial  inter- 
ests. It  has  not  been  possible  to  fit  Mr. 
Frankfurer  into  a  narrow  groove  or  to 
identify  him  with  any  "ism,"  "interest,"  cult 
or  predilection.  On  one  occasion  he  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  a  Judge  "should  be 
compounded  of  the  faculties  that  are  de- 
manded cf  the  historian  and  the  philosopher 
and  the  prophet."  and  this  has  been  the  aim 
of  his  own  endeavor 

He  has  recognized  that  judges  are  men, 
"not  disembodied  spirits."  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  all  men  are  fit  to  be  judges — far 
from  It.  Recognizing  that  the  judge  needs 
something  of  the  creative  artist  m  him,  he 
has  cultivated  acquaintance,  as  Judge 
Learned  Hand  advised,  with  Acton  and  Mait- 
land,  with  Thucydides,  Gibbon  and  Carlyie. 
with  Homer,  Dante.  Shakespeare,  Milton  and 
many  others.  Knowing  that  decisions  on  the 
bench  will  reflect  "the  totality  of  a  man's 
nature  and  experience,"  he  has  Insisted  en 
enriching  the  resources  on  which  his  judg- 
ment could  draw 

Despite  his  generous  measure  of  self-confi- 
dence. Justice  Frankfu-ter  has  never  sup- 
posed that  he  was  elevated  to  the  Supreme 
Bench  to  weave  his  own  superior  wisdom 
Into  the  law  of  the  land  Rather,  he  has 
sought  to  make  his  conclvisions  "reflect  un- 
derstanding of.  and  due  regard  for,  law  as 
the  expression  of  the  views  and  feelings  that 
may  fairly  be  deemed  represent.ative  of  the 
community  as  a  continuing  society"  He 
has  recognized  a  duty  to  emancipate  his  con- 
clusions as  a  Judge  fmm  his  personal  preju- 
dices and  desires. 

It  would  be  foolish,  of  course,  to  assume 
that  Mr.  Frankfurter  or  any  other  Judge  has 
attained  complete  objectivity.     But  he  must 


be  credited  with  a  mighty  struggle  In  that 
direction.  As  one  who  deeply  loves  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  who  deeply  believes  In  its 
function  as  the  balance  wheel  of  our  demo- 
cratic system,  he  has  sought  Uo  emulate  the 
best  Judicial  tradition  of  the  Court.  "A 
Judge  worth  his  salt,"  he  has  often  said,  "is 
in  the  grip  cf  his  function."  As  a  dedicated 
Instrument  of  justice  on  a  national  scale,  he 
naturally  gravitated  toward  soul  searching 
and  disinterestedness. 

The  retiring  Justice  has  also  been  keenly 
aware  of  the  complicated  nature  of  the  prob- 
lems that  are  laid  before  the  Supreme  Court. 
Most  of  the  cases  rearhlnf;  the  Court  of  last 
re.sort  are  highly  controversial  and  some  of 
them  Involve  more  than  one  basic  constitu- 
tional principle.  In  situations  of  this  kind 
Justice  Frankfurter  has  insisted  on  looking 
at  the  whole  complex  and  not  at  merely  an 
oversimplified  part  of  it.  One  may  <}uarrel 
with  some  of  his  conclusions  In  specific 
cases,  but  it  Is  difficult  to  take  exception  to 
his  insistence  that  the  Judicial  process  re- 
quires reconciliation  of  these  conflicting 
claims  in  the  light  of  the  whole  Constitu- 
tion, the  nature  of  our  system,  the  experi- 
ence of  nearly  two  centuries  and  previous 
decisions  of  the  Court. 

When  the  work  of  Justice  Frankfurter  can 
be  seen  In  greater  perspective,  his  sense  of 
historic  continuity  is  likely  to  command 
greater  appreciation  than  It  does  today. 
Some  of  his  critics  accused  him  of  shifting, 
with  the  advance  of  the  years,  from  liberal- 
Ism  to  conservatism.  In  part  this  seeming 
evolution  Is  attributable  to  changes  In  the 
orientation  of  the  Court  as  a  whole.  In  part 
It  Is  also  due  to  changes  In  the  concept  of 
llberalirm  on  the  Bench.  What  used  to  be 
called  liberalism  was  the  disposition  of 
Holmes,  Brandeis.  .Stone  and  others  to  give 
Congress  a  free  hand  in  legislating  so  long 
as  It  did  not  patently  overstep  its  p>owers. 
Now  liberalism  Is  often  equated  with  the 
policy  of  restricting  congressional  power  for 
the  attainment  of  greater  individual  liberty. 

Actually  Justice  Frankfurter  has  followed 
the  Holmes  tradition  with  a  large  measure 
of  consistency.  When  unwilling  to  go  as  far 
as  some  of  his  brethren  in  upholding 
claimed  rights,  it  was  because  he  saw  the 
long-range  necessity  of  preserving  govern- 
mental power  to  serve  the  public  welfare. 
Tlie  interests  of  both  suibility  and  adapta- 
tion to  new  conditions  must  be  served.  The 
Justice  Is  fond  of  quoting  Alfred  North 
Whitehead  to  the  effect  that  'those  societies 
which  cannot  combine  reverence  to  their 
symbols  with  freedom  of  revision,  must 
ultimately  decay  either  from  anarchy,  or 
from  the  slow  atrophy  of  a  life  stifled  by  use- 
less shadows." 

Justice  Frankfurter's  service  has  been  ded- 
icated to  the  Idea  that  the  United  States  can 
use  the  principles  that  have  proved  trust- 
worthy in  the  past  as  a  guide  to  changes 
that  need  to  be  effected  in  the  present  and 
future.  With  all  his  emphasis  on  judicial 
restraint,  he  has  never  had  a  static  approach 
to  the  momentous  business  of  judging.  Now 
that  he  will  be  seeking  well-earned  rest  the 
country  will  be  keenly  aware  of  its  need  for 
new  Jurists  of  his  stature,  of  his  historic  per- 
spective and  of  his  largeness  of  spirit. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  lo  their 
names : 

(No.  240  Leg.] 

Aiken  Fulbrlght  Kerr 

Bartlett  Gore  Lausche 

Bush  Harike  Mansfield 

Byrd,  Va.  Hayden  Monroney 

Cannon  Hif-kenlooper      Morse 

Carlson  Hill  Neuberger 

Dlrksen  Hruska  Pearson 

Ervin  Keating  SaUonstall 


Young,  N  Dak. 
Young,  Ohio 


Scott  Thurmond 

Smith,  Maine  Tower 

Sparkman  Wiley 

Stennls  Williams   Del 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land], the  Senator  from  Alaska  LMr. 
Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
fMr.  HtTMPHREY],  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hickey], 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Bennetti.  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  IMr.  Bot- 
tum],  the  Senat-or  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Capehart],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Gold  WATER],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton',  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mur- 
phy] are  necessarily  absent. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
jjore.     A  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  presence  of  absent 
Senators. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

The  motion  was  asreed  to. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  carry 
out  the  order  of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay  Mr.  Allott,  Mr. 
Be\ll.  Mr  Boggs.  Mr  Bt'kdick.  Mr.  Bttt- 
LER,  Mr.  Byed  of  We5t  Virginia,  Mr  Car- 
roll, Mr.  C.^sE,  Mr.  Chavez.  Mr.  Church, 
Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Cotton.  Mr. 
Curtis,  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Dougl.as,  Mr  El- 
lender,  Mr.  Engle.  Mr.  Fong.  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Javits. 
Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Jordan  of  North 
Ca;-olina.  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Ke- 
FAi  VER.  Mr.  KuciiEL  Mr.  Lcng  of  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Long  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  McClel- 
lan,  Mr,  McGee,  Mr.  McN'Mara,  Mr. 
Metc.\lf,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Moss.  Mr, 
MuNDT.  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr. 
Pei  l,  Mr.  Prouty.  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr. 
RvNDOLPH.  Mr.  Robertson.  Mr  Rvssell. 
Mr  Smathers,  Mr.  Smith  of  Ma.'^.'^achu- 
set'.5.  Mr.  Talm\dge,  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Yarborough  entered 
the  Chamber  and  answered  to  their 
names. 

T-he  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair'.    A  quorum  is  present. 


REVENLTE  ACT  OP  1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10650  i  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  lo  provide 
a  ci  edit  for  investment  in  certain  depre- 
ciatile  property,  to  eliminat-e  certain  de- 
fecis  and  inequities,  and  for  ether  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  Pre.sident.  when 
the  Senate  had  under  consideration  the 
so-called  social  security  amendments,  to 
which  there  was  ofifered  the  Anderson- 
Javits  proposal,  copious  t<.ars  were  shed 
in  this  Chamber  over  the  alleged  fact 
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that  our  senior  citizens  were  compelled 
to  take  a  so-called  pauper's  oath  to  se- 
cure benefits  under  the  Kerr-Mills  Act. 
I  made  mention  at  that  time  that  no 
Senator  stood  in  his  place  in  the  Senate 
and  offered  a  proposal  to  amend  existing 
law  in  order  to  cure  that  difficulty  if  it 
actualli-  was  a  difficulty.  I  saw  no  one 
stand  in  his  place  and  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Kerr-Mills  Act  with  respect 
to  what  was  called  the  pauper's  oath. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KERR.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Ml-.  Fred  Arner,  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Sei-v'ice.  a  technician  on  social 
security  legislation,  be  peraiitted  to  sit 
with   me   in   the   consideration  of   this 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordei'ed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  determined  then 
that  before  the  end  of  the  session  I  was 
goin?  to  offer  some  language  that  would 
wholly  or  in  part  cure  what  was  the  al- 
leged difficulty.  It  is  never  easy  to  con- 
trive language  which  will  retain  the 
spirit  of  the  Kerr-Mills  Act  and  still 
effectuate  what  one  has  in  mind. 

However.  I  have  submitted  an  amend- 
ment this  morning,  which  is  permissive 
in  character.  It  amends  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  in  the  proper  place  to  this 
effect,  in  adding  anotlicr  criterion  that 
is  spelled  out  m  the  law.    It  says: 

On  page  391,  between  lines  21  and  22,  It  is 
proposed  to  Inse.-l  the  lollowlug  new  sec- 
tion : 

"Sbc.  127.  Ameicdmfnt  to  Title  I  of  thi  So- 
cial Sbcuritt  Act  Rix.\ting  to  Statement 
or    Financial    Statl-s    or    Claimants    fob 
MsmcAL  Assistance  for  the  Aged. 
"Paragraph    (11  i    of   sectlun    2(a>    of   the 
Social  Securiiy  Act  Is  amended  (1)   by  strik- 
ing out  'and'  and  at  the  end  of  clause  (D). 
(2)    by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause   (Et.  and   (3»    by  adding  after  clause 
(E)   the  following  new  clause: 

"  '(P)  May  provide  that  any  statement  re- 
quired of  a  claiman:  for  medical  assistance 
for  the  aged,  if  made  in  writing  and  signed 
by  the  claimant,  shaii,  insofar  as  such  state- 
ment relates  to  the  financial  status  of  such 
claimant,  be  presumed  by  such  State  agency 
to  be  factually  correct  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining his  eligibility  for  such  assistance  '  " 
On  page  391,  line  22,  strike  out  "21"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "28". 

Mr.  President,  as  the  amendment  was 
originally  drawn,  it  included  the  word 
"shall."  which  would  have  made  the  pro- 
vision mandatory.  But  after  conferring 
on  the  amendment,  and  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  Federal-State  spirit  of  the 
Kerr-Mills  Act,  I  have  modified  the 
amendment  to  make  it  permissive.  So  it 
would  be  up  to  the  States  to  do  exactly 
what  I  have  in  mind;  and  if  anyone 
should  quarrel  about  what  his  State  docs 
with  respect  to  the  requirement  of  an 
oath  that  in  effect  must  affirm  the  in- 
digence of  the  claimant  in  question,  that 
Is  a  question  fc«"  the  State  to  determine. 
Certainly  the  State  will  still  qualify  un- 
der the  Federal  act  to  make  it  permis- 
sive. 

In  connection  with  this  whole  subject, 
I  recall  that  not  only  was  the  pauper's 
oath  so  generously  ventilated  on  the 
floor,  but  so  many  other  things  in  con- 
nection with  medicare  were  advanced, 


that  I  made  the  statement  then  that,  in 
my  judgment,  neither  the  Federal  nor 
the  State  authorities  had  undertaken 
any  real  effort  or  had  diligently  set 
themselves  to  the  business  of  selling  to 
the  people  what  was  avaOabie  to  them 
under  the  Kcrr-Mills  Act.  Since  that 
time.  I  have  cau.sed  to  be  prepared  a 
pamphlet  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.<k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
printed  it  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pamphlet 
was  ordered  to  be  prinied  in  the  R£cord, 
as  follows: 

Ape  Yot  Over  65''— Illinois  Has  Mebicare — 
You  Are  Entitled  to  Medical  Care 

You  are  eligible  for  medicare  In  Illinois 
if  you  (1)  are  63  or  over,  (2)  a  permanent 
resident,  (3)  have  yearly  income  not  over 
$1,800  If  an  Individual,  or  $2,400  If  married 
couple,  (41  own  assets  under  $2,400  (not 
counting  home),  (5)  need  major  medical 
care. 

Apply:  niinols  Public  Aid  Commission,  at 
y  iir  county  seat. 

first    11    MONTHS    OF    ILLINOIS    MEDICARK 

The  foHowinT  report  on  nitnols  medicare 
Is  from  Its  beginning,  August  1,  1961,  through 
June  ly€2: 

Applications    approved 3, 82S 

Applications    pending 660 

Applications  denied  or  withdrawn* 2,277 

Cases  billed  and  payment  made 1,183 

Paid  out  on  these  bills $634,000 

Average    expenditure    made    on    paid 

bills $536 

Cases  approved  during  last  2  months 

^May.   June    1962) 961 

'  Some  applications  were  for  Information 
only  Others  were  withdrawn  before  com- 
pletion but  the  10  main  reasons  for  rejection 
were:  (1)  relatives  able  to  meet  costs;  (2)  In- 
come or  assets  exceeded  limits;  (3)  applied 
for  services  not  offered;  (4)  refused  to  com- 
ply with  IPAC  policy;  (5)  failed  appoint- 
ment; (61  death  of  applicant;  (7)  applicant 
not  yet  65;  (8)  applicant  not  hospitalized; 
(9)  medical  needs  met  by  insurance;  (10) 
eligible  for  another  State  program. 

HOW  MKDICARK  CAME  ABOUT 

I960:  Congress  approved  the  Kerr-Mills 
law.  The  Kerr-Mills  law  provides  for  a 
Federal-State  medioal  proeram  on  behalf  of 
I>eople  65  or  over. 

July  1961  The  Illincls  General  Assembly 
passed  the  Arrlnston-Kanlan  Act  authorizing 
the  Illinois  medicare  program;  $18,300,000 
for  the  first  2  years  of  the  program  was 
approved  in  the  Arrington-Kaplan  Act. 

Half  the  cost  of  .=^ervices  are  paid  by  the 
Federal  Governnnent  and  half  by  the  State 
of  Illinois. 

August  1.  1961:  Services  became  available 
to  Illinois  re'iidents. 

blnefits  offered 

1.  Unlimited   hospital    care. 

2.  Doctors'  c^.re  in  hospital  (except  In 
Cook  County  by  IPAC  decision). 

3.  Thirty  days'  physician  care  after  hos- 
pitalization. 

WHAT     IS     ACTHOaiZED 

The  IllLnois  Pubhc  Aid  Commission  has 
been  given  power  to  decide  what  will  be 
provided  throtigh  the  program,  but  the  basic 
Illinois  law  authorizes  the  following 
services:  Drugs,  nursing  home,'  diagnostic, 
physician,  hospital,  dental,  laboratory  and 
X-ray.  outpatient  clinic,  physical  ttierapy, 
home  health  aire,  private  nursing. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
first  page  of  the  pamphlet,  in  sufficiently 
large  type,  I  raise  the  question: 

I  read  from  the  pamphlet: 

Are  you  over  65? 

Beneath  that: 

Illinois  has  medicare.  You  are  entitled 
to  medical  care. 

On  the  next  two  pages,  in  large  type: 

You  are  eligible  for  medicare  In  Illinois 
If  you  (1)  are  65  or  over,  (2)  a  permanent 
resident,  (3)  have  yearly  Income  not  over 
$1,800  If  an  individual,  or  $2,400  If  mar- 
ried couple,  (4)  own  assets  under  $2,400 
(not  counting  home),  (5)  need  major  medi- 
cal care. 

Apply:  Illinois  Public  Aid  Commission,  at 
your  county  seat. 

Then  I  have  set  forth  the  exiicricnce 
in  Illinois: 

Plrst  11  months  of  nilnola  medicare: 
The  following  report  on  minots  medicare 
Is  from  its  beginning.  August  1,  1961, 
through  June  1962:  3.329  applications  were 
approved;  660  applications  were  pending; 
2.277  appUcations  were  denied  or  withdrawn; 
1,183  cases  had  been  billed  and  payment 
made;  $634,000  had  been  paid  out  on  these 
bills;  $536  average  expenditure  was  made  ou 
paid  bills;  961  cases  were  approved  during 
last  2  months  (May,  June  1962). 

Then  I  set  forth  In  the  pamphlet  some 
of  the  reasons  wl^y  applications  were 
denied. 

Some  applications  were  for  information 
only,  others  were  wlt!\drawn  before  comple- 
tion, but  the  10  main  reasons  f  ir  rejection 
were:  (li  relatives  able  to  meet  costs,  (2i 
Income  or  assets  exceeded  limits;  (:<)  applied 
for  services  not  offered;  (4)  refu.sed  to  com- 
ply with  IPAC  policy;  (5)  failed  appoint- 
ment; (fi)  death  (f  applicant:  i7i  applicant 
not  yet  65:  (K)  applicant  not  hospitalized: 
(9)  medical  needs  met  by  insurance;  (10) 
eligible  for   another  State   program. 

Then  I  set  forth  on  page  5,  under  the 
title  "How  Medicare  Came  About,"  this 
language: 

Ye:\r  1960;  Congress  approved  tlie  Kerr- 
Mills  law.  The  Kerr-MUls  law  provides  for 
a  Federal-State  medical  ;  rogram  o:i  behalf 
of  people  65    ir  over. 

July  1961:  TTie  Illinois  General  Assembly 
pas.-ed  the  Arrington-Kaplan  Act  authoriz- 
ing the  Illincjis  medicare  program — $18.- 
300,000  for  the  first  2  years  of  the  pnigrain 
was  approved  In   the  Arrington-Kaplan  Act. 

Half  the  cost  of  services  are  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  half  by  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

August  1,  1961:  Services  became  available 
to  Illinois  residents. 

Finalli'.  on  page  6,  I  have  set  forth  the 
following  information: 

Benefits  "ffered: 

1.  Unlimited  hospital  care. 

2.  Doctor's  care  In  hc»pital  i  except  In 
Cook  County  by  IP.\C  decision  i  . 

3.  Thirty  days'  physician  cii.re  after  hos- 
pitaiizaUon. 

Then  the  pamphlet  states: 

What  is  authorized: 

The  Illinois  Public  Aid  Commission  has 
been  given  power  to  decide  what  will  be 
provided  through  the  program,  but  the 
btislc  Illinois  law  autliorLzes  the  following 
services: 

Drugs,  nursing  home,'  diagnostic,  physi- 
cian, hospital,  dental,  laboratory,  and  X-ray, 
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=  Persons  nee  ling  nursing  home  care  for 
which  they  are  unai:le  to  pay  can  obtain 
such  services  through  another  State  pro- 
gram through   the   IPAC   offices. 


'  Persons  needing  nursing-home  care  for 
which  they  are  unnb^e  to  pay  can  obtain 
such  services  throtigh  another  State  program 
through  the  IPAC  offices. 


outpatient    clinic,    physical    therapy,    home 
health   CEire,  private   nursing. 

Mr.  President,  I  desired  that  the  con- 
tents of  this  pamphlet  be  a  part  of  my 
remarks  to  indicate  that  28  States  have 
now  passed  enabling  lepislation  whereby 
the  benefits  of  the  Kerr-Mills  Act  be- 
come available. 

So  we  come  to  the  question  whether  a 
person  in  need  of  medical  care  is  re- 
quired to  take  a  so-called  pauper's  oath. 
As  I  read  the  language  of  the  existing 
law,  I  doubt  whether  that  is  a  valid  in- 
terpretation: but  in  order  to  clear  any 
doubts  on  the  subject  and  to  make  cer- 
tain that  there  is  no  requirement  upon 
the  State  to  require  an  oath  or  affiima- 
tion  of  that  kind,  it  would  be  made  clear 
in  the  Federal  law  ii.sclf,  by  tlie  language 
of  this  amendment,  that  any  stati-ment 
required  of  the  claimant  for  medical  as- 
sistance for  tiie  aged,  if  made  m  writing 
and  signed  by  the  claimant,  shall,  so 
far  as  the  last  statement  relates  to  the 
financial  status  of  such  claimant,  be  pre- 
sumed by  such  agency  to  be  factually 
correct  for  the  purposes  of  determining 
his  eligibility  for  .such  assistance. 

Mr.  President.  I  know,  of  course,  that 
the  amendment  amends  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  not  a  tax  or  revenue  act 
as  such:  but  after  all  the  discussion  aiid 
after  the  surcharged  atmosphere  of  the 
Senate  Chamber  when  the  Senate  was 
considering  tlie  Anderson -Javits  pro- 
posal, I  did  not  feel  at  that  time  that  it 
was  appropriate  to  complicate  the 
matters  before  the  Senate  by  submitting 
this  amendment.  But  I  was  dutybound, 
and  I  was  bound  in  my  own  conscience, 
to  offer  it  before  this  session  of  Congress 
adjourned.  As  a  result,  this  language 
will  make  it  permissive  and  will  leave  it 
to  the  States  whether  or  not  they  will 
require  that  kind  of  oath.  In  doing  so. 
the  amendment  i^rcservcs  the  essential 
and  basic  spirit  of  the  Kerr-Mills  Act. 
which  is  essentially  a  Federal-State 
system. 

After  all  the  tears  that  were  shed,  Mr. 
President,  here  is  an  opportumty  to  re- 
deem those  tears,  if  some  still  feel  that 
Federal  law  requires  that  the  recipient 
take  some  sort  of  oath  declaring  the  im- 
poverishment of  the  claimant  who  may 
be  in  need  of  medical  care. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  for  several 
questions? 

Mr.DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  States  generally  already  do  what  is 
proposed  by  this  amendment  ?  In  my  ex- 
perience, the  States  follow  this  proce- 
dure; they  pay  the  bill  when  the  claim  is 
made,  and  later  determine  whether  there 
is  justification  for  the  payment.  Under 
the  Senator  s  amendment,  what  is  hap- 
pening now  would  continue  to  happen. 
So  it  seems  to  me  the  amendment  w  ould 
not  change  a  thing. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  the  first  place, 
Mr.  President.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  all  the 
States.  But  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  it  was  averred  that  there  was  a 
requirement  to  take  a  pauper's  oath,  I 
wish  to  make  sure  that  the  Federal  law 
makes  no  such  requirement  of  the  States. 


Then  those  who  made  the  statements 
about  a  pauper's  oath  will  be  free  to 
return  home  and  question  their  aid  com- 
missions, their  Governor,  and  anyone 
else  concerned,  and  say  to  them,  '"-The 
Federal  law  does  not  require  it;  so  now- 
let  us  take  it  out  of  our  State  law,  if  it 
is  included  in  the  enabling  act." 

Mr.  MrNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  again? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  repeat  that  this 
is  what  is  happening  now:  The  claimant 
IS  paid,  generally,  on  the  basis  of  state- 
ments he  makes  in  hi.s  application,  and 
later  it  i.s  checked.  Logically  this  follows, 
because  the  Kerr-Mills  Act  is  based  on 
need:  and  if  there  is  need,  proof  is  re- 
quired. Whether  it  is  called  a  pauper's 
oath  or  whether  it  is  called  something 
else,  the  fact^s  are  the  same.  Does  not 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  agree  that  the 
amendment  does  not  change  anything 
fiom  the  present  procedure? 

I  repeat  that  when  there  is  a  law- 
based  on  need — as  is  true  of  the  Kerr- 
Mills  Act — there  is  a  requirement  to 
show  the  need.  It  can  be  called  a 
pauper's  oath  or  anything  el.se. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  correct,  then  all  the  throb- 
bing statements  made  on  this  floor  when 
the  Anderson- Javits  proposal  was  before 
us  would  have  no  validity  whatever. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  do  not  agree. 
The  Kerr-Mills  Act  is  based  on  need,  and 
the  applicant  is  required  to  prove  the 
need.  The  proof  of  need  may  take  the 
form  of  a  pauper's  oath  or  some  other 
form,  but  tlie  effect  is  the  same. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Tlie  Senator  forgets 
that  need  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
ownership  or  lack  of  ownership  of  as- 
sets or  of  a  home,  and  so  forth;  and 
tho.se  things  are  set  forth  in  the  State 
law.  In  Illinois  one  can  have  an  income 
of  $1,800.  if  he  is  ^ingle,  or  a  couple  can 
have  an  mcome  of  S2,400,  and  can  own 
a  home  and.  m  addition,  can  own  S2,400 
in  assets,  and  still  can  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive mtKiical  care — under  our  law. 
Mr.  McNAMARA.  In  some  States. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  talking  about 
my  State. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  is  true  in  Illmois.  But  it  is  not  tlie 
general  rule.  In  some  States  one  who 
is  to  receive  such  aid  can  own  little  or 
nothing — not  even  enough  funds  to 
make  possible  a  decent  b'anal.  But  this 
amendment  would  not  change  that 
Situation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  I  feel  a  responsi- 
bility to  the  people  of  my  State.  If 
it  was  not -properly  done — although  I 
flunk  It  was  properly  done — I  would  re- 
turn home  and  would  render  my  sup- 
plications and  apologies  to  the  people  of 
my  State.  So  I  wish  to  be  sure  that  no 
one  interprets  the  Kerr-Milis  Act  as  re- 
quiruig  something  which  could  be  called 
a  pauper  s  oath. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  merely  wish  to 
say  tliat  any  law  based  on  need  requires 
a  showing  of  the  need.  It  can  be  called  a 
pauper's  oath  or  it  can  be  given  some 
other  name,  but  the  facts  are  the  same. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wish  to  say  that 
when  we  started  with  the  Kerr-Mills  Act, 


we  made  plain  that  need  should  be 
shown.  Of  cour.sc  in  that  respect  it  dif- 
fei'ed  from,  the  Anderson-Javits  proposal, 
under  which  everyone — regardless  of  his 
a.ssets  or  estate  oi  income — could  qualify; 
it  made  no  difference  whether  the  person 
involved  w-as  Everett  Dirksen  or  Bob 
Kerr  or  Mike  Mansfield  or  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller or  the  richest  man  in  the  Nation; 
all  would  still  be  eligible,  under  the 
Anderson-Javits  proposal,  for  medical 
care. 

So  w-e  just  recite  some  income  limita- 
tions, and  say.  •'Below-  this  amount,  vou 
are  entitled  to  receive  this  aid."  And  I 
think  those  are  very  generous  proposals, 
to  say  the  least. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  But  this  is  not  the 
general  rule  throughout  the  States.  It 
might  be  the  rule  in  Illinois,  but  it  does 
not  prevail  in  other  States. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Well,  it  is  in  Illinois: 
and  nearly  every  program  of  which  I 
have  any  knowledge  which  provides  a 
State-Federal  basis  ti-ies  to  make  the  aid 
available,  and  then  permits  the  State  to 
assume  its  share  of  the  responsibility.  If 
Michigan  is  behind  the  parade,  the  Sen- 
ator should  go  to  Lansing  and  should 
importune  his  legislature. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Then  we  would 
just  go  up  the  hill  and  come  down  again. 
The  trouble  was  that  the  States  were 
not  handling  this  matter  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  framers  of  the  law  thought 
it  should  be  handled.  So  we  would  go 
up  the  hill  and  would  come  down  again, 
and  would  still  say  it  should  be  left  to 
the  States.  So  we  would  have  accom- 
plished nothing. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  simply  remind  my 
friend  that  since  we  are  in  the  month  of 
September,  in  a  few  days  we  shall  observe 
the  175th  anniversai-y  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States;  and  if  it  does 
anything  in  addition  to  protecting  the 
ficedoms  of  the  people,  it  sets  up  a 
framework  of  government  beautifully 
checked  and  balanced,  to  which  we  refer 
as  a  State-Federal  system,  and  the  pow- 
ers we  enjoy  here  in  the  Senate  are  those 
which  have  been  expi-essly  delegated  to 
the  Central  Government  by  the  Consti- 
tution. All  other  powers  are  reserved. 
I  tr>-  t-o  see  to  it  that  that  balance  of 
State-Federal  responsibility  is  carefully 
safeguarded.  I  think  we  did  so  very  well 
in  the  Kerr-Mills  Act;  we  made  it  a 
State-Federal  system.  And  the  people 
of  Michigan  ought  to  exercise  their 
responsibility,  even  as  we  in  the  State  of 
IlUnois  have  done. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  the  law  to  be  applied  to  the  State 
of  Illinois  or  to  the  State  of  Michigan. 
I  think  perhaps  the  only  justification  for 
this  law.  if  applied  at  the  Federal  level, 
will  be  that  it  applies  to  all  the  States. 
I  know  there  arc  certain  things  tliat  were 
not  specifically  delegated  to  the  Federal 
Government:  but  there  have  been  many 
cliangcs  since  then.  If  we  carry  tlie  orig- 
inal concept  to  a  logical  conclusion,  we 
could  not  today  have  a  Federal  income- 
tax  law.  And  if  we  leave  everything  to 
the  States,  we  would  have  trouble  with 
a  conscription  act  in  time  of  war. 

So  we  have  progressed  very  far  from 
the  time  when  that  was  the  accepted 
theory  of  government. 
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In  order  to  make  this  meaningful,  I 
think  there  might  be  a  further  amend- 
ment. I  hold  one  in  my  hand,  and  I 
suggest  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
consider  accepting  it.  The  purpose  is 
to  strike  out,  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
If*,  the  period  and  the  quotation  marks, 
and  to  add: 

Such  statement  shall  be  conclusive  as  to 
claimant's  eligibihty,  and  no  action  at  law 
or  equity  shall  be  brought  for  the  recovery 
of  payments  made  after  the  filing  and  ac- 
ceptance of  such  suttement. 

This  goes  a  little  further:  but  if  any- 
thing is  to  be  accomplished.  I  think  this 
route  must  be  followed. 

I  repea;  that  I  think  the  Senator's 
amendment  accomplishes  nothing;  I 
think  it  deals  with  the  way  this  is  oper- 
ating now,  for  any  law  based  on  need 
Will  require  a  means  test,  or  whatever 
else  it  may  be  called. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  that  is 
only  a  personal  opinion. 

However,  I  do  not  wish  to  have  the 
next  to  the  last  statement  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  made  stand — that  we 
have  departed  from  our  basic  concept  of 
government.  I  do  not  agree,  because 
in  the  Constitution  there  is  a  mandatory 
provision;  and  whenever  either  the  Con- 
gress or  the  States  initiate  the  action  un- 
der that  mandatory  clause,  then  it  is  up 
to  the  people  to  decide  whether  the  Con- 
stitution shall  be  amended — but  always 
within  the  concept  as  laid  down  175  years 
ago. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  ask  the  Senator, 
What  brought  this  un^  The  Senator 
from  lUmois  injected  this  question  into 
the  debate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think,  if  we  looked 
at  the  reporter's  not^s,  they  would  show- 
that  the  Senator  from  Michigan  indi- 
cated that,  somehow,  we  had  mysteri- 
ously departed  from  the  sound  Federal- 
State  system;  and  we  have  not  at  any 
tmie  in  the  history  of  the  Republic. 

■When  we  speak  about  recovery,  that 
would  have  to  involve  a  suit  in  equity 
or  law.  It  would  have  to  be  one  of  the 
two.  I  want  to  be  sure  no  one  will  rise 
in  his  place  and  say  that  under  the  Kerr- 
Mills  Act  a  pauper's  oath  is  required, 
but  leave  it  to  the  State  as  to  what  it 
will  propose   to  do  about  it. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  will  rise  in  my 
place  and  say  that  I  construe  it  in  just 
that  way.  It  is  a  pauper's  oath.  One 
may  call  it  something  else;  it  is  a  re- 
quirement based  on  need,  and  the  Sen- 
ator does  not  change  it  with  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
so  wonderful  that,  under  our  Constitu- 
tion, my  friend  can  cherish  that  opinion 
to  his  heart's  content. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  wish  to  congrat- 
ulate the  able  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
offering  this  amendment.  I  believe  it  is 
both  desirable  and  needed. 

I  think  It  should  be  very  clear  tliat, 
so  far  as  the  Federal  Government  is 
concerned,  and  as  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  so  well  stated,  there  should  be 
no  requirement  of  a  pauper's  oath  in- 


sofar as  Federal  participation  is  con- 
cerned. I  think  it  should  be  left  to  the 
States  as  to  how  generous  or  ungenerous 
they  wish  to  be  m  applying  their  funds 
under  the  Kerr-Mills  law  to  take  care 
of  elderly  people  who  might  be  in  need 
of  nirdica!  attention. 

The  State  Legislature  of  Florida  has 
not  seen  fit  so  far  to  implement  the 
Kcrr-MiUs  Act,  but  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  m  the  forthcoming  session  in  1963 
It  will  implement  it.  and  that  it  will  fol- 
low the  same  pattern  which  the  State 
of  Illinois  is  following,  which  I  think  is 
Qiiite  fair,  and  certainly  generous  in  most 
respects.  I  think  this  is  the  kind  of 
medical  program  we  ought  to  have — a 
program  that  provides  total  medical  care 
for  those  in  need. 

I  cannot  see  any  earthly  reason  why 
the  richest  man  in  my  State  or  in  my 
community,  who  probably  does  not  want 
It  to  start  with,  should  have  other  citi- 
zens pay  for  his  medical  bills.  On  the 
other  hand.  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  re- 
quiring elderly  persons  to  take  an  oath 
and  state  they  are  completely  without 
funds,  that  they  are  destitute,  in  order 
to  get  such  medical  aid.  This  amend- 
ment, which  would  leave  it  to  the  States 
to  decide  how  generous  they  want  to  be, 
is  very  desirable.  The  State  of  IlUnois 
has  set  standards  which  are  eminently 
senerous  One  can  own  his  own  home 
and  have  an  income  with,  of  course, 
limitation  and  still  be  eligible  for  bene- 
fits under  the  Kerr-Mills  Act. 

We  should  make  it  abundantly  clear, 
and  I  am  hopeful  all  States  will  do  like- 
wise, that  none  of  our  senior  citizens  be 
required  to  take  a  pauper's  oath  to  avail 
themselves  of  needed  medical  care  when 
It  IS  obvious  from  their  financial  position 
that  a  need  exists.  These  people  should 
not  be  deprived  of  living  in  honor  and 
decency  or  be  required  to  dispose  of 
their  property  to  obtain  such  medical 
care  under  this  law. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, and  approve  everything  he  said,  in- 
cluding the  statement  that  we  must  not 
destroy  the  Federal-State  relationship. 
This  system  has  over  the  past  proved  to 
be  the  best  way  to  take  care  of  problems 
which  in  essence,  and  basically,  are  local 
problems.  It  is  desirable  to  get  the  coun- 
ty, Stat<^,  and  Federal  Governments  in 
cooperation  with  each  other  to  provide 
medical  care  for  elderly  people  in  need, 
without  requinns  them  to  take  a  hu- 
miliating pauper's  oaih,  or  to  indicate  a 
complete  lack  of  funds,  which  they  do 
not  want  to  do.  and  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  do. 

The  pending  amendment,  which  would 
allow  the  States  to  set  the  standards,  is 
eminently  desirable;  and  I  hope  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  will  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  am  aware 
of  every  word  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  said.  I  am  aware  that 
this  is  an  insistence,  but  not  a  social 
.security  insistence,  for  a  medical  care 
amendment  to  the  tax  bill.  I  must  say, 
however,  that  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  in  entire  accord  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  said  and  with 
the   language  of   the  amendment,   and 


therefore  finds  himself  unable  to  offer 
any  opposition   to  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr,  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to, 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendments  9-4-62 — C, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  printed  in  the  Record,  without 
their  being  read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  131,  line  11,  strike  out  "or". 

On  page  131,  line  14,  strike  out  "stock." 
and  insert  "stock,  or". 

On  page  131,  after  line  14,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(D)  received  on  obligations  acquired  as  a 
result  of  the  disposition  of  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness actively  conducted  by  the  taxpayer  In 
a  foreign  country  or  possession  of  the  United 
States  or  as  a  result  of  the  disposition  of 
stock  or  obligations  of  a  corporation  in 
which  the  taxpayer  owned  at  least  10  per- 
cent of  the  voting  stock." 

On  page  140,  beginning  with  line  16,  strike 
out  all  through  line  3  on  page  141  and  in- 
sert the  following: 

"(c)  EiTECTivE  Dates. — 

"(1)  Amendment  to  section  911 — The 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after  Decena- 
ber  31,  1962,  but  only  with  respect  to 
amounts — 

"(A)  received  after  March  12,  1962,  which 
are  attributable  to  services  performed  after 
December  31.  1962,  or 

■■(B)  received  after  December  31,  1962, 
which  are  attributable  to  services  performed 
on  or  before  December  31,  1962,  unless  on 
March  12,  1962,  there  existed  a  right  (wheth- 
er forfeitable  or  nonforfeitable!  to  receive 
such  amounts. 

"(2)  Amendment  to  section  72(f>. — The 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (b)  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1962. ■' 

On  page  196,  line  20,  strike  out  "5  years" 
and  insert  "one  year^. 

On  page  197,  strike  out  lines  9  through  18 
and  insert  the  following: 

"(3)  Special  rule. — For  purposes  of  this 
subpart,  a  United  States  shareholder  of  a 
controlled  foreign  corporation  may,  under 
regvilations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  make  the  determinations  un- 
der subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  section  and 
under  subsection  (f)  of  section  954  as  of 
the  close  of  the  years  following  the  years  re- 
ferred to  in  such  subsections,  or  as  of  the 
close  of  such  longer  period  of  time  as  such 
regulations  may  permit,  in  lieu  of  on  the  last 
day  of  such  years.  Any  election  under  this 
paragraph  made  with  respect  to  any  taxable 
year  shall  apply  to  such  year  and  to  all  suc- 
ceeding taxable  years  unless  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  consents  to  the  revocation  of 
such  election. 

"(4)  Exception. — For  purposes  f>f  this  sub- 
part, property  shall  not  constitute  qualified 
Investments  In   less  developed   countries   if 


such  property  Is  disposed  of  within  6  months 
after  the  date  of  its  acquisition" 

On  page  197,  line  19,  strike  out  "(4i"  and 
insert  ■•(5)  ". 

On  page  198.  lines  2  and  3,  strike  nut 
"which  is  created  or  organized  under  the 
laws  of  a  less  developed  country  and". 

On  page  198,  lines  17  and  18,  strike  out 
•■5  years"  and  Insert  ■'one  year  ". 

On  page  238,  line  16.  strike  out  "An  elec- 
tion" and  insert  the  following;  "A  United 
States  shareholder  of  an  export  trade  cor- 
poration may,  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  make  the 
determinations  under  ParaGraphs  {2i  and 
(3)  with  re.<:pect  to  export  trade  assets  de- 
scribed In  section  971ieH3,  as  of  the  close 
of  the  years  foll'iwlng  the  years  referred  u^ 
In  such  paragraphs,  or  as  of  tlie  close  oi 
such  longer  pcrit^d  of  time  as  such  regula- 
tions may  permit,  in  lieu  of  on  the  last  day 
of  such  years  and  in  lieu  of  on  the  day  pre- 
scribed in  the  preceding  sentence.  Any  elec- 
tion". 

On  page  280.  after  line  10  m.-^ert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(C)  DrrEniMiN.ATioN  OF  Earnings  and 
Profits. — 

"(1)  In  general.— For  purp<.ses  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  earnings  and  profits  of  any  foreign 
corporation  for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  de- 
termined according  to  rules  substantially 
similar  to  th  'se  ajif^licable  tu  domestic  cor- 
porations, under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(2)  Earning-s  and  PRorrrs  of  svb.sidi- 
aries   or   r<jREir.N   corporations  -  If — 

"(A)  subsection  (ai  ;ipi);ies  to  a  sale  or 
exchange  by  a  United  ttaf.-s  person  of  stock 
of  a  foreign  corporation  and,  by  reason  of  the 
ownership  of  the  stock  sold  or  exchanged, 
such  person  owned  within  the  meaning  of 
.section  958(a)  (2)  stock  of  any  other  foreign 
corporation;  and 

(B)  such  person  CR-ned.  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  958(a),  or  was  considered  as 
owning  by  applying  the  rules  of  ownership 
of  section  958(b),  10  percent  or  more  of  the 
total  combined  voting  power  of  all  cla.sses 
of  stock  entitled  to  vote  of  such  other  for- 
eign corporation  at  any  time  during  the 
5-year  period  ending  on  the  date  cf  the  sale 
or  exchange  when  such  other  foreign  cor- 
poration wa-=  a  controlled  f  irrign  corpora- 
tion (as  defined  in  section  957 1, 
then,  for  ptirposes  of  this  section,  the  earn- 
ings and  profits  of  the  foreign  corporation 
the  stock  of  which  Is  sold  or  exchanged 
which  are  attributable  to  the  stock  sold  or 
exchanged  shall  be  deemed  to  Include  the 
earnings  and  profits  of  such  other  foreign 
corporation  which — 

"(C)  are  attributable  (under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate) 
to  the  stock  of  such  other  foreign  corporation 
which  such  person  owned  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  958(a)(2)  (by  reason  of  his 
ownership  within  the  meaning  of  section 
958  (a)(1)(A)  of  the  stock  sold  or  exchanged ) 
on   the  date  of  such  sale  or  exchange;    and 

"(D)  were  accumulated  In  taxable  years 
of  such  other  corporation  beginning  after 
December  31,  1962,  and  dtirlng  the  period  or 
periods — 

"(I)  such  other  corporation  was  a  con- 
trolled foreign  corporation,  and 

"(11)  such  person  owned  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  958(a)(2)  the  stock  of  such 
other  foreign  corporation." 

On  page  280,  line  11,  strike  out  "(c)  Spe- 
cial Rules"  and  Insert  ■(d)  Exclusions 
From  Earnings  a.nd  PRorrrs". 

On  page  281.  beginning  with  line  12,  strike 
out  all  through  line  3  on  page  282  and  Insert 
the  following:  "corporation  (as  defined  in 
section  902(d)),  If  the  stock  sold  or  ex- 
changed was  owned  for  a  continutms  period 
of  at  least  10  years,  ending  with  Uie  date 
of  the  sale  or  exchange,  by  the  United  States 
person  who  sold  or  exchanged  such  stock." 


On  page  283.  after  line  17.  In-sert  the  fol- 
lowing 

■'(ei  Sales  or  ExrnANGF..s  or  Stock  in  Cfr- 
tain  t>OMEST3c  CORPORATIONS — Under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  if — 

'■(1)  a  United  States  person  sells  or  ex- 
changes stock  of  a  domestic  corporation,  or 
receives  a  distribution  from  a  domestic  cor- 
Ix>ration  which,  under  section  302  or  331, 
is  treated  as  an  exchange  of  stock,  and 

"(2)  such  domestic  corporation  was  formed 
or  availed  of  princip,Uly  for  the  holding,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  of  stock  of  one  or  more 
foreign  corporations, 

-such  sale  or  exchange  sliall,  for  purposes 
of  this  section,  be  treated  as  a  sale  or  ex- 
change of  the  stock  of  the  foreign  corpora- 
tion or  corporations  held  by  the  domestic 
corporation." 

On  page  283,  line  18.  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
"(f)". 

On  page  284.  line  8,  strike  out  "(e)"  and 
insert  ■■(g)  ". 

Mr.  KERR  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
series  of  amendments,  a  number  of 
which  arc  purely-  technical,  a  number 
of  which  are  clarifying,  some  of  which 
are  corrective. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
may  be  adopted  en  bloc,  and  become  a 
part  of  the  text  of  the  bill  and  subject 
to  amendment  by  any  Senator  who  de- 
sires to  offer  amendments  with  reference 
thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection^  Without  objection,  the 
amendments  will  be  considered  en  bloc. 
Without  objection,  they  are  agreed  to 
en  bloc. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  I  pro- 
pose at  this  time  to  submit  as  an  amend- 
ment H  R.  10.  but  before  doing  so,  I  think 
we  ought  to  have  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  that  the 
Senator  have  the  amendment  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr,  President,  am  I 
rccogiiued? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognised. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Before  having  ti^e 
amendment  laid  before  the  Senate.  I 
would  like  to  talk  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  i  Mr.  Gore  ] .  and 
then  I  shall  lay  down  H.R.  10  as  an 
amendment  to  the  bill.  I  know  that  a 
moLjon  to  table  will  be  in  order  imme- 
diately after  someone  gets  tlie  floor  for 
that  purpo.se.  and  I  wonder  if  we  could 
have  some  understanding  as  to  whether 
or  not  a  given  amount  of  time  can  be 
allotted  to  it  before  a  motion  to  table, 
if  any  is  contemplated,  is  made.  I  think 
there  are  Senators  on  this  side  who  want 
to  be  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  W 
remove  any  doubt  in  the  Senator's 
mind — and  I  am  sure  there  is  no  doubt 
in  his  mind — a  motion  to  table  will  be 
made. 

How  much  time  would  the  Senator  like 
to  have  in  a  limitation  of  debate? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Speaking  for  myself. 
I  would  want  to  have  15  minutes.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida,  who 
Ls  the  actual  author  of  this  proposal,  will 
doubtless  want  to  speak  on  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Scnatxjr 
agree  to  an  hour's  limitation,  40  minutes 
on  his  side  and  20  mmutes  on  the  other 
side? 


Mr.  DIRKSEN,  I  think  that  would  be 
fair. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I'a  hours 
be  allocated  10  the  consideration  of  the 
amendment  involving  H.R.  10.  1  hour  to 
be  allocated  to  the  minority  leader  and 
one-half  hour  to  the  majority  leader.  I 
feel  certain  that  some  of  the  time  I 
would  be  allotted  could  be  allocated  to 
Senators  uho  wish  to  speak. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  President,  re.se rvmg 
the  right  to  object,  as  I  understand  the 
Senator's  request,  it  relates  only  to  the 
amount  of  debate  before  the  motion  to 
lay  the  amendment  on  the  table. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GORE.     In  the  perhaps  unlikely 
event  that  the  motion  is  not  agreed  to. 
then  the  limitation  of  time  would  not  be 
effective? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Tl.at  is  correct.  Is 
that  agreeable? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes. 
Mr.  GORE.  Reserving  tlie  right  to 
object,  Mr,  President — and  I  .shall  not 
object — in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
to  be  a  limitation  of  time  before  the  mo- 
tion to  table.  I  wonder  if  tlie  distin- 
.L^uished  majority  leader  and  distin- 
guished minority  leader  would  consider 
It  advisable  10  have  a  brief  quorum  call, 
to  alert  other  Senators  that  such  a  pro- 
posal IS  being  made.  It  is  a  little  out 
of  the  ordinary. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator 
wishes  to  do  so.  that  is  all  right:  but  the 
procedure  is  not  out  of  the  ordinary.  I 
ihirik  we  have  cleared  it  with  the  pro- 
ponents and  the  opponents.  I  think  no- 
body's mind  would  be  changed.  I  am 
merely  trying  to  make  it  possible  for  us 
to  get  out  .sometime  and  to  eet  home. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  shall  not  assum»e  any 
responsibility  for  otlier  Senators.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  I  have  no  objection. 
I  was  merely  making  the  suggestion  that 
it  was  a  little  unusual. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  it  is  quite  ap- 
propriate that  there  be  a  short  quorum 
call  and  tliat  the  staff  notify  Senators 
that  the  amendments  embodying  the 
prov:.-ions  of  H.R  10  will  be  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  say— and  I  hope  this  will  be 
taken  in  the  right  way,  and  I  hope  all 
Senators  will  understand — that,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  intend  to 
spend  all  day  on  the.se  amendments,  be- 
cause there  are  other  amendments  which 
must  be  considered,  also. 
Mr.  GORE     Yes, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  Senators  know, 
a  motion  to  table  is  in  order  at  any  time 
that  a  Senator  who  so  desires  can  obtain 
the  floor. 

Mr.  GORE.    I  do  not  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  may  be 
dispensed  wnh. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
my  amendments  identified  as  "8-23-62 — 
K." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  identified  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  391, 
after  line  21,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  a 
new  section  27.  'Self-Employed  Individ- 
uals Voluntary  Pension  Plans." 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  poire  39L  .after  line  21,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sec.    27,  Self-Employed    Individu.\ls    Vol- 
untary   PENSION     ^L.\NS 

"Section  401  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  qualified  pension,  profit- 
sharing,  and  stock  bonvis  plans)  is  amend- 
ed— 

"(1)  by  adding  at  tlie  end  of  paragraph 
(5)  of  subsectiun  lai  the  following  new 
sentence:  'For  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
and  paragraph  ilO),  the  total  compensation 
of  an  Individual  who  is  an  employee  within 
the  meaning  of  subsection  (c)(li  means 
such  individu.iis  earned  income  (as  defined 
in  subsection  ic)(2)).  and  the  basic  or 
regular  rate  of  compensation  of  such  an  in- 
dividual shall  be  determined,  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate, with  respect  to  that  portion  of  his 
earned  income  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  his  earned  income  on  the  basic  or 
regular  compensation  of  the  employees  under 
the  plan  bears  to  the  total  compensation  of 
such  employees.'; 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)    the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"  "(7)  A  trust  shall  not  constitute  a  quali- 
fied trust  under  this  section  unless  the  plan 
of  which  such  trust  is  a  part  provides  that, 
upon  its  termination  or  upon  complete  dis- 
continuance of  contributions  under  the  plan, 
the  rights  of  all  employees  to  benefits  secured 
to  the  date  uf  such  termination  or  discon- 
tinuance, to  the  extent  then  funded,  or  the 
amounts  credited  to  the  employees'  accounts, 
are  nonforfeitable.  This  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  to  benefits  or  contributions  which,  un- 
der provisions  of  the  plan  adopted  pursuant 
to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  to  preclude  the  discrimina- 
tion pruhibited  by  paragraph  (4),  may  not 
be  used  for  designated  em.ployees  in  the 
event  of  early  termination  of  the  plan. 

"'(8)  A  trust  forming  part  of  a  pension 
plan  shall  not  constitute  a  qualified  trust 
\inder  this  section  unless  the  plan  provides 
that  forfeitures  must  not  be  applied  to  in- 
crease the  benefits  any  employee  would 
otherwise  receive  under  the  plan. 

"  'i9i  In  the  case  of  a  plan  which  provides 
contributions  or  benefits  for  employees  some 
or  all  of  whom  are  employees  within  the 
meaning  of  subsection  (C)  il),  a  trtist  form- 
ing part  of  such  plan  shall  not  constitute  a 
qualified  trust  under  this  section  unless,  im- 
der  the  plan,  the  entire  interest  of  each  em- 
ployee— 

"  '(A)  either  will  be  distributed  to  him  not 
later  than  his  taxable  year  in  which  he  at- 
tains the  age  of  70'- 2  years,  or,  in  the  case 
of  an  em.ployee  other  than  an  owner-em- 
ployee (as  defined  In  subsection  (c)(3)  ),  in 
which  he   retires,  whichever  is  the   later,   or 

"  'iBi  will  be  distributed,  C(jmmencing  not 
later  than  such  taxable  year,  ( i  1  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate,  over  the  life  of  such 
employee  or  over  the  lives  of  such  employee 
and  his  spouse,  or  (11)  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations,  over  a  period  not  extending 
beyond  the  life  expectancy  of  such  employee 
or  the  life  expectancy  of  such  employee  and 
his  spouse. 

"  •(  10)  In  the  case  of  a  plan  which  provides 
contributions  or  benefits  for  employees  some 


or  all  of  whom  are  owner-employees  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (c)(3))  — 

■•(A)  paragraph  (3)  and  the  first  and 
second  sentences  of  paragraph  (5)  shall  not 
apply,  but — 

•  ill  such  plan  shall  not  be  considered 
discriminatory  within  the  meaning  of  para- 
grapii  i4i  merely  because  the  contributions 
or  benefits  of  or  on  behalf  of  employees  un- 
der the  plan  bear  a  uniform  relationship 
to  the  total  compensation,  or  the  basic  or 
regular  rate  of  compensation,  of  such  em- 
ployees, and 

"  (ii)  such  plan  shall  not  be  considered 
discriminatory  within  the  meaning  of  para- 
graph (4)  solely  because  under  the  plan 
contributions  described  in  subsection  (e)(3) 
(A)  which  are  in  excess  of  the  amounts 
which  may  be  deducted  under  section  404 
(determined  without  regard  to  section  404 
(ai  (10)  )  for  the  taxable  year  may  be  made 
on  behalf  of  any  owner-employee:  and 

"  (B)  a  trust  forming  a  part  of  such  plan 
shall  constitute  a  qualified  trust  under  this 
section  only  if  the  requirements  in  subsec- 
tion (d»   are  also  met.';  and 

■•(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as 
subsection  ( h  i  and  Inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (b)   the  following  new  subsections: 

'•■(c)  Definitions  and  Rctles  Relating 
TO  Self-Employed  Individuals  and  Owner- 
Empi.oyee.s — For  purposes  of  this  section — 
■'ill  Employee. — The  term  "employee" 
includes,  for  any  taxable  year,  an  Individual 
who  has  earned  income  (as  defined  in  para- 
graph ( '2 1  )  for  the  taxable  year.  To  the  ex- 
tent provided  In  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  such  term  also 
Includes,  for  any  taxable  year — 

"  '(A)  an  Individual  who  would  be  an  em- 
ployee within  the  meaning  of  the  preceding 
sentence  but  for  the  fact  that  the  trade  or 
business  carried  on  by  such  individual  did 
not  have  net  profits  for  the  taxable  year,  and 

"  '(B)  an  individual  who  has  been  an  em- 
ployee within  the  meaning  of  the  preceding 
sentence  for  any  prior  taxable  year. 

"'(2)    Earned  INCOME. — 

"'(A)  In  general. — The  term  "earned  in- 
come" means  the  net  earnings  from  self- 
employment  (as  defined  in  section  1402 
(a)  )  to  the  extent  that  such  net  earnings 
constitute  earned  income  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 911(b)  but  determined  with  the  appli- 
cation of  subparagraph  (Bi),  but  such  net 
earnings  shall  be  determined — 

"'(1)  without  regard  to  paragraphs  (4) 
and  ( 5 )  of  section  1402  ( c ) , 

"'(li)  in  the  case  of  any  Individual  who 
Is  treated  as  an  employee  under  sections  3121 
(d)(2)  (A),  (C),  or  (D),  without  regard  to 
paragraph  (2)   of  section  1402(c),  and 

"'(111)  without  regard  to  Items  which  are 
not  Included  In  gross  Income  for  purposes 
of  this  chapter,  and  the  deductions  properly 
allocable  to  or  chargeable  against  such  items. 
For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  sections 
91  lib)  and  1402,  as  in  effect  for  a  taxable 
year  ending  on  December  31,  1961,  and  sub- 
paragraph (B) .  as  in  effect  for  a  taxable  year 
beginning  on  January  1,  1962,  shall  be  treated 
as  having  been  In  effect  for  all  taxable  years 
ending  before  such  date. 

"'iBl  E.\RNED  INCOIVIE  WHEN  BOTH  PER- 
SONAL .SERVICES  AND  CAPITAL  ARE  MATERIAL  IN- 
COME-PRODUCING FACTORS. — In  applying  sec- 
tion 911(b)  for  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(A),  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  Is  an 
employee  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph 
( 1 )  and  who  is  engaged  In  a  trade  or  business 
in  which  both  personal  services  and  capital 
are  material  Income-producing  factors  and 
with  respect  to  which  the  Individual  actu- 
ally renders  personal  services  on  a  full-time, 
or  substantially  full-time,  basis,  so  much  of 
his  share  of  the  net  profits  of  such  trade  or 
business  as  does  not  exceed  $2,500  shall  be 
considered  as  earned  Income.  In  the  case  of 
any  such  Individual  who  Is  engaged  in  more 
than  one  trade  or  business  with  respect  to 
which  he  actually  renders  substantial  per- 
sonal   services,    If   with   respect   to   all   such 


trades  or  businesses  he  actually  renders  per- 
sonal services  on  a  full-time,  or  substan- 
tially full-time,  basis,  there  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  earned  Income  with  respect  to  the 
trades  or  businesses  in  which  both  personal 
services  and  capital  are  material  income- 
producing  factors — 

"'(1)  so  much  of  his  share  of  the  net 
profits  of  sucli  trades  or  businesses  as  does 
not  exceed  $2,500,  reduced  by 

"'(11)  his  share  of  the  net  profits  of  any 
trade  or  business  In  which  only  personal 
services  Is  a  material  Income-producing  fac- 
tor. 

The  preceding  sentences  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  reduce  the  shar^^  of  net  profits 
of  any  trade  or  business  which  under  the 
second  sentence  of  section  911(b)  would  be 
considered  as  earned  income  of  any  such 
Individual. 

"  "(3)  Owner-employee — The  term  "owner 
employee"  means  an  employee  who — 

"'(A)  owns  the  entire  interest  in  an  un- 
incorporated trade  or  business,  or 

"'(B)  in  the  case  of  a  partnership,  is  a 
partner  who  owns  more  than  10  percent  of 
either  the  capital  Interest  or  the  profits  In- 
terest In  such  partnership. 

To  the  extent  provided  in  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  such 
term  also  means  an  individual  who  has  been 
an  owner-employee  within  the  meaning  of 
the  preceding  sentence. 

"  '(4)  Employer. — An  Individual  who  owns 
the  entire  Interest  In  an  unlncorporat^l 
trade  or  business  shall  be  treated  as  his  own 
employer.  A  partnership  shall  be  treated 
as  the  employer  of  each  partner  who  Is  an 
employee  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph 

(1). 

"'(5)  Constructive  ownership. — An  indi- 
vidual shall  be  treated  as  owning  any  interest 
In  an  unincorporated  trade  or  business  which 
is  owned,  directly  or  Indirectly,  by  his  spouse 
or  minor  children.  An  individual  who  owns 
any  Interest  In  an  unincorporated  trade  or 
business  or  Is  an  employee  of  such  trade  or 
business  shall  be  treated  as  owning  any  in- 
terest In  such  unincorporated  trade  or  busi- 
ness which  Is  owned,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
by  his  ancestors  or  lineal  descendants.  Any 
interest  treated  as  owned  by  any  Individual 
by  reason  of  the  application  of  the  preceding 
sentences  shall  not  be  treated  as  owned  by 
him  for  the  purpose  of  applying  such  sen- 
tences In  order  to  make  any  other  individual 
the  constructive  owner  of  such  Interest.  For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a  legally  adopted 
child  of  an  Individual  shall  be  treated  as  a 
child  of  such  individual  by  blood. 

"'(6)  Contributions  on  behalf  of  own- 
er-employees.— The  term  "contribution  on 
behalf  of  an  owner-employee"  Includes,  ex- 
cept as  the  context  otherwise  requires,  a  con- 
tribution under  a  plan — 

"  '(A)  by  the  employer  for  an  owner-em- 
ployee, and 

"■(B)  by  an  owner-employee  as  an  em- 
ployee. 

■■  ■(d)  Additional  Requirements  for  Qual- 
ification OF  Trusts  and  Plans  Benefiting 
Owner-Employees. — A  trust  forming  part  of 
a  pension  or  profit-sharing  plan  which  pro- 
vides contributions  or  benefits  for  employ- 
ees some  or  all  of  whom  are  owner-employees 
shall  constitute  a  qualified  trust  under  this 
section  only  If.  In  addition  to  meeting  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (a),  the  following 
requirements  of  this  subsection  are  met  by 
the  trust  and  by  the  plan  of  which  such 
trust  Is  a  part: 

'■■(1)  In  the  case  of  a  trust  which  is 
created  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  or  which  was  created 
before  such  date  but  is  not  exempt  from  tax 
imder  section  501(a)  as  an  organization  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)  on  the  day  before 
such  date,  the  trustee  Is  a  bank,  but  a  pers<;>n 
(Including  the  employer)  other  than  a  bank 
may  be  granted,  under  the  trust  Instrument, 
the  power  to  control  the  Investment  of  the 
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trust  funds  either  by  directing  investments 
(including  reinvestments,  disposals,  and  ex- 
chani;es)  or  by  disapproving  proposed  invest- 
ments (including  relnvestmente.  disposals, 
and  exchanges).  This  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  to  a  trust  created  or  organized  outside 
the  United  States  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  subsection  if,  under  section 
402(c),  it  is  treated  as  exempt  from  tax  under 
secticn  501(a)  on  the  day  before  .'^uoh  date 
For  i)urposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
"bank"  means  a  bank  as  defined  in  section 
581,  £;  cor{X)ration  which  tinder  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  lt«  incorporation  Is  subject  to 
supervision  and  examination  by  the  commis- 
slonei-  of  banking  or  other  officer  of  such 
State  in  charge  of  the  administration  of  the 
banking  laws  of  such  State,  and.  In  the 
case  of  a  trust  creat.ed  or  organized  outside 
the  United  States,  a  bank  or  trust  company, 
wherever  Incorporated,  exercising  fiduciary 
powers  and  subject  to  supervision  and  ex- 
amlnjitlon  by  governmental  authority. 

"■(U)    Under  the  plan  — 

"'(.K)  the  emplf;yees'  rights  to  or  derived 
from  the  contributions  under  the  plan  are 
nonforfeitable  at  the  time  the  contributions 
are  prid  to  or  under  the  plan:  and 

'■  ■(:3)  In  the  case  of  a  profit-sharing  plan, 
there  Is  a  definite  formula  for  determining 
the  ontrlbutions  to  be  made  by  the  em- 
ployer on  behalf  of  employees  (other  than 
owner -employees  1 . 

Subpjjagraph  (Ai  shall  not  apply  to  con- 
tributions which,  under  provisions  of  the 
plan  adopted  pursuant  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  to 
preclude  the  discrimination  prohibited  by 
Bubse(  tion  (a)(4),  may  not  be  used  to  pro- 
vide benefits  for  designated  employees  in  the 
event  of  early  termination  of  the  plan. 

"'(3)  Tlie  plan  benefits  each  employee 
having;  a  i^eriod  of  employment  of  3  years 
or  mole.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  term  "employee"  does  not  Include 
any  employee  whose  customary  employment 
is  for  not  more  than  20  hours  In  any  one 
week  or  Is  for  not  more  than  5  months  In 
any  calendar  year. 

■■'(4)    Under  the  plan — 

"■(A)  contributions  or  benefits  are  not 
provided  for  any  owner-employee  unless  such 
owner  employee  has  consented  to  being  in- 
cluded under  the  plan;  and 

"  '(11)  no  benefits  may  be  paid  to  any  own- 
er-emj^loyee,  except  in  the  case  of  his  becom- 
ing di:iabled  i  within  the  meaning  of  section 
213(g)  (3)  ),  prior  to  his  attaining  the  age  of 
59 '2  y;ars. 

"'(5)   The  plan  does  not  permit — 

*"(A)  contributions  to  be  made  by  the 
employer  on  behalf  of  any  owner-employee 
In  exc(!ss  of  the  amounts  which  may  be  de- 
ducted under  section  404  (determined  with- 
out regard  to  section  404(aMlO))  for  the 
taxable  year; 

"'(B)  In  the  case  of  a  plan  which  pro- 
vides contributions  or  benefits  only  for  own- 
er-emj-Ioyees,  contributions  to  be  made  on 
behalf  of  any  owner-employee  in  excess  of 
the  airounts  which  may  be  deducted  under 
section  404  (determined  without  reg.ard  to 
section  404(a)  (10)  )  for  the  taxable  year;  and 

"'(C)  if  a  distribution  under  the  plan 
is  mad"!  to  any  employee  and  If  any  portion 
of  sue!  distribution  is  an  amount  described 
In  sect  on  72i  m)  (5)  ( A)  d) ,  contributions  to 
be  mace  on  behalf  of  such  employee  for  the 
5  taxab.e  years  succeeding  the  Uxable  vear  In 
which  such  distribution  Is  made. 

Subparigraphs  (.A)  and  iB)  sliall  not  apply 
to  any  contribution  which  is  not  considered 
to  be  an  excess  contribution  (as  defined  in 
subsect:on  (e)(1))  by  reason  of  the  applica- 
tion of  subsection  ( e )  ( 3  » . 

"■(6)  Except  as  provided  in  this  para- 
graph, -he  plan  meet.s  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (a)t4)  without  taking  into  ac- 
count fcT  any  purpose  contributions  or  bene- 
fits und.?r  chapter  2  (relating  to  tax  on  self- 
employnent   Income),  chapter  21    irelatlng 


to  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act), 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as 
amended,  or  any  other  Federal  or  State  law 
If— 

■■'(A)  of  the  contributions  deductible 
under  section  404  (determined  without  re- 
gard to  section  404(a)  (10)  1.  not  more  than 
one-third  is  deductible  by  reason  of  con- 
tributions by  the  employer  on  behalf  of 
owner-employees,  and 

"'iB)  taxes  paid  by  the  (swner-employees 
under  chapter  2  (relating  to  tax  on  self- 
employment  Income),  and  the  taxes  which 
would  be  payable  under  such  chapter  2  by 
the  owner-employees  but  for  paragraphs  (4) 
and  (5)  of  section  1402(c),  are  taken  Into 
account  as  contributions  by  the  employer  on 
behalf  of  such  owner-employees. 
then  taxes  paid  under  section  3111  (relating 
to  tax  on  employers)  with  respect  to  an 
employee  may,  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a) 
(4),  be  taken  into  account  as  contributions 
by  the  employer  for  such  employee  under 
the  plan. 

"'(7)  Under  the  plan,  if  an  owner-em- 
ployee dies  before  his  entire  Interest  has 
been  distributed  to  him.  or  if  distribution 
has  been  commenced  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (a)(9)(B)  to  his  surviving  spouse 
and  such  surviving  spouse  dies  before  his 
entire  interest  h;is  been  distributed  to  such 
surviving  spouse,  his  entire  interest  (or  the 
remaining  part  of  such  interest  if  distribu- 
tion thereof  has  commenced)  will,  within 
5  years  after  his  death  (or  the  death  of  his 
surviving  spouse),  be  distributed,  or  applied 
to  the  purchai-e  of  an  Immediate  annuity  for 
his  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  (or  the  bene- 
ficiary or  beneficiaries  of  his  surviving 
spouse  I  which  will  be  payable  for  the  life  of 
such  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  (or  for  a 
term  certain  not  extending  beyond  the  life 
expectancy  of  such  beneficiary  or  benefi- 
ciaries) and  which  will  be  immediately  dis- 
tributed to  such  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries. 
The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  if 
distribution  of  the  interest  of  an  owner- 
employee  has  commenced  and  such  distribu- 
tion is  for  a  term  certain  over  a  period  per- 
mitted under  subsection  (a)  (9)  (B)  ( li) . 
"■(8)  Under  the  plan — 
"'(A)  any  contribution  which  is  an  ex- 
cess contribution,  together  with  the  income 
attributable  to  such  excess  contribution,  is 
(unless  subsection  (e)(2)(E)  applies)  to  be 
repaid  to  the  owner-employee  on  whose  be- 
half such  excess  contribution  is  made; 

"  '(B)  If  for  any  taxable  year  the  plan  does 
not.  by  reason  of  subsection  (  e  1  1  2  )  (  A  ) ,  meet 
(for  purposes  of  section  404)  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection  with  respect  to  an 
owner-employee,  the  income  for  the  taxable 
year  attributable  to  the  interest  of  such 
owner-employee  under  the  plan  is  to  be  paid 
to  such  owner-employee;  and 

"(C)  the  entire  interest  of  an  owner- 
employee  is  to  be  repaid  to  him  when  re- 
quired by  the  provisions  of  subsection  (e) 
(2)(E). 

"'(9)  (A)  If  the  plan  provides  contribu- 
tions or  benefits  for  an  owner-employee  who 
controls,  or  for  two  or  more  owner-employees 
wh'j  together  control,  the  trade  or  business 
with  rerpect  to  which  the  plan  is  established. 
and  who  also  control  as  an  owner-employee 
or  as  owner-employees  one  or  more  other 
trades  or  businesses,  such  plan  and  the  plans 
established  with  respect  to  such  other  trades 
or  businesses,  when  coalesced,  constitute  a 
single  plan  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
subsection  la)  (including  paragraph  ilO) 
thereof)  and  of  this  subsection  with  respect 
to  the  employees  of  all  such  trades  or  busi- 
nesses (including  the  trade  or  business  with 
respect  to  which  the  plan  Intended  to  qualify 
under  this  section  is  established  > 

"'iB)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
an  owner-employee,  or  two  or  more  owner- 
employees,  shall  be  considered  tn  ci  .-^trol  a 
trade  or  business  if  such  owner-employee,  or 
such  two  or  more  owner-employees  together — 


"'(i)  own  the  entire  interest  in  an  un- 
incorporated trade  or  business,  or 

■■'(11)  in  the  case  of  a  partnership  own 
more  than   50  percent  of  either  the  capital 

interest  or  the  profits  interest  m  such  part- 
nership. 

For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  an 
owner-employee,  or  two  or  more  owner-em- 
ployees, shall  be  treated  as  owning  any  in- 
terest in  a  partnership  which  is  owned,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  by  a  partnership  which 
such  owner-employee,  or  such  two  or  more 
owner-employees,  are  considered  to  control 
within  the  meaning  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence. 

'■'(10)  The  plan  does  not  provide  con- 
tributions or  benefits  for  any  owner-employee 
who  controls  (within  the  meaning  of  para- 
graph ( 9 )  ( B )  ) ,  or  for  two  or  more  owner- 
employees  who  together  control,  as  an  owner- 
employee  or  as  owner-employees,  any  other 
trade  or  business,  unless  the  employees  of 
each  trade  or  business  which  such  owner- 
employee  or  such  owner-employees  control 
are  Included  under  a  plan  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (a)  (Including 
paragraph  dOi  thereof)  and  of  this  subsec- 
tion, and  provides  contributions  and  benefits 
for  employees  which  are  not  less  favorable 
than  contributions  and  benefits  provided  for 
owner-employees  under  the  plan. 

"'(11)  Under  the  plan,  contributions  on 
behalf  of  any  owner-employee  may  be  made 
only  with  respect  to  the  ea-ned  Income  of 
such  owner-employee  which  is  derived  from 
the  trade  or  business  with  respect  to  which 
such  plan  Is  established. 

"  'le)  Excess  Contributions  on  Behalf  or 
Owner-Employees  — 

"'(1)  Excess  CoNTHiBmoN  Defined — For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "excess 
contribution"  means,  except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (3)  — 

"'(A)  if.  in  the  taxable  year,  contribu- 
tions are  made  under  the  plan  only  on  be- 
half of  owner-employees,  the  amount  of  any 
contribution  made  on  behalf  of  any  owner- 
employee  which  (without  regard  to  this  sub- 
section) is  not  deductible  under  section  404 
(determined  without  regard  to  section  404(a) 
(10)  )  for  the  taxable  year:  or 

"'(B)  If,  in  the  taxable  year,  contribu- 
tions are  made  under  the  plan  on  behalf  of 
employees  other  than  owner-employees — 

"'(1)  the  amount  of  any  contribution 
made  by  the  employer  on  behalf  of  any  own- 
er-employee which  (without  regard  to  this 
subsection)  is  not  deductible  under  section 
404  (determined  without  regard  to  section 
404(a)  (10)  )   for  the  taxable  year; 

"■(11)  the  amount  of  any  contribution 
made  by  any  owner-employee  (as  an  em- 
ployeel  at  a  rate  which  exceeds  the  rate  of 
contributions  permitted  to  be  made  by  em- 
ployees other  than  owner-employees; 

"■(ill)  the  amount  o.'  any  contribution 
made  by  any  owner-employee  (as  an  em- 
ployee )  which  exceeds  the  lesser  of  (2,500 
or  10  percent  of  the  earned  Income  for  such 
Taxable  year  derived  by  such  owner-em- 
ployee from  the  trade  or  business  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  plan  is  established;  and 
"'(iv)  in  the  case  of  any  individual  on 
uhose  behalf  contributions  are  made  under 
more  than  one  plan  as  an  owner-employee, 
the  amount  of  any  contribution  made  by 
fuch  owner-employee  (as  an  employee)  un- 
der all  such  plans  which  exceeds  $2,500;  and 
"'(C)  the  amount  of  any  contribution 
made  on  behalf  of  an  owner-emplc^yee  In  any 
taxable  year  for  which,  under  paragraph  (2) 
(A)  or  (E),  the  plan  dc^es  n.ot  (for  purposes 
cf  section  404)  meet  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (d)  with  resf)ect  to  such  owner- 
employee. 

Fdt  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  amount 
of  any  contribution  which  is  allocable  (de- 
termined In  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate) 
to  the  purchase  of  life,  accident,  health,  or 
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other  Insurance  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account. 

'■'(2)       ETTECT     or     excess     CO^fTRlBT7TION 

"■'(A)  In  cnreiiAL. — If  an  excess  contri- 
bution (other  than  an  excess  contribution  to 
which  subparagraph  (E)  applies)  is  made  on 
behalf  of  an  owner-employee  in  any  taxable 
year,  the  plan  with  respect  to  which  such 
excess  contribution  is  made  Bhall,  except  as 
provided  in  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D),  be 
considered,  for  purposes  of  section  404,  as 
not  meeting  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(d)  with  respect  to  such  owner-employee  for 
the  taxable  year  and  for  all  succeeding  tax- 
able years. 

■•  'iB)  Inclusion  of  amounts  in  cross  in- 
come or  OWNER-EMPLOYEES. — For  any  taxable 
year  for  which  any  plan  does  not  nieet  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (d)  with  respect 
to  an  owner-employee  by  reason  of  subpar- 
agraph ( A) ,  the  gross  Income  of  such  owner- 
employee  shall,  for  purposes  of  this  chapter, 
include  the  amount  of  income  tat  such  tax- 
able year  attributable  to  the  interest  of  such 
owner-employee  under  such  plan. 

'  '(C)  Repatment  within  pkesc&ibed  pe- 
riod.— Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  to 
an  excess  contribution  with  respect  to  any 
taxable  year,  if.  on  or  before  the  close  of  th" 
6-month  period  beginning  on  the  day  on 
which  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  sends 
notice  (  by  certified  or  registered  mail )  to  the 
person  to  whom  such  excess  contribution. 
the  amount  of  such  excess  oontributlon,  and 
the  income  attributable  thereto,  is  repaid 
to  the  owner-employee  on  whose  behalf  such 
excess  contribution  was  made.  If  the  excess 
contribution  Is  an  excess  contribution  as  de- 
fined in  paragraph  (1>(A)  or  (B)ii).  or  is 
an  excess  contribution  as  defined  in  para- 
graph il)(C)  with  respect  to  which  a  deduc- 
tion has  been  claimed  under  section  404.  the 
notice  required  by  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  not  be  mailed  prior  to  Uie  time  that 
the  amount  of  the  tax  under  this  chapter  of 
such  owner-employee  fur  the  taxable  year  In 
which  such  excess  contribution  was  made  has 
been  finally  determined. 

"(D)  Rep.\tment  atter  PREscRinri)  pe- 
riod.— If  an  excess  contribution,  together 
w^lth  the  Income  attributable  thereto,  Is  not 
repaid  within  the  6-month  period  referred 
to  in  subpar.igraph  (C),  subparagraph  (Ai 
shall  not  apply  to  an  excess  contribution 
with  respect  to  any  taxable  year  beginning 
with  the  taixable  year  in  which  the  person 
to  whom  such  excess  contribution  was  paid 
repays  the  amount  of  such  excess  contribu- 
tion to  the  owner -employee  on  whose  behalf 
such  excess  contribution  was  made,  and  pays 
to  such  owner-employee  the  amount  of  In- 
come attributable  to  the  Interest  of  such 
owner -employee  which,  under  subparagraph 
(B),  has  been  included  in  the  gross  income 
of  such  owner-employee  for  any  prior  taxable 
year. 

"  '<E1     SPECI'L  rule  it  excess  CONTRTBtmON 

w.^3  WTLLFTTLLY  M \DE  — If  an  excess  contribu- 
tion made  on  behalf  of  an  owner-employee 
is  determined  to  have  been  willfully  made, 
then  — 

"'(i)  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  (CK  and 
(D)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  such 
excess  contribution; 

"'(li)  there  shall  be  distributed  to  the 
owner-employee  on  whose  behalf  such  excess 
contribution  was  willfully  made  his  entire 
Interest  in  all  plans  with  respect  to  which 
he   l.s  an  owner-employee;  and 

■'  (iill  no  plan  shall,  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 404,  be  considered  as  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (d)  with  respect 
to  such  owner -employee  for  the  taxable  year 
In  which  it  is  determined  that  such  excess 
contribution  was  willfully  made  and  for  the 
5  taxable  years  following  such  taxable  year. 

' 'iFi  St.^tute  op  limitations. — In  any 
case  in  which  subparagraph  (A)  applies,  the 
period  for  assessing  any  deficiency  arising  by 
reason  of — ■ 


"'{\}  the  disallowance  of  any  deduction 
under  section  404  on  account  of  a  plan  not 
meetirg  the  requirements  of  subsection  (d) 
with  respect  to  the  owner-employee  on  whose 
behalf  an  excess  contribution  was  made,  or 

'■'(H)  the  inclusion,  under  subparagraph 
(B> ,  in  gross  income  of  such  owner-employee 
cf  income  attributable  to  the  Interest  of  such 
owner-employee  under  a  plan, 

for  the  taxable  year  in  which  such  excess 
contribution  was  made  or  for  any  succeed- 
ing taxable  year  shall  not  expire  prior  to  1 
year  alter  the  close  of  the  6-month  period 
referred    to    in    subparagraph    (C). 

"  '  (3)  CONXRIBUriONS  FOR  PREUIUMS  ON  AN- 
NUITY, ETC.,  CONTRACTS  — A  Contribution  by 
the  employer  on  behalf  of  an  owner-em- 
ployee shall  not  be  considered  to  be  an  ex- 
cess contribution  within  the  meaning  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  If — 

"■(Aj  under  the  plan  such  contribution 
is  required  to  be  applied  (directly  or  through 
a  t.'-ustce)  to  pay  premiums  or  other  con- 
sideration for  one  or  more  annuity,  endow- 
ment, or  life  Insurance  contracts  on  the  life 
of  such  owner-employee  issued  under  the 
plan, 

"'iB)  the  amount  of  such  contribution 
exceeds  the  amount  deductible  under  section 
404  (determined  without  regard  to  section 
404(a)  (10))  with  respect  to  contributions 
made  by  the  employer  on  hehalf  of  such 
owner-employee  under  the  plan,  and 

"'(C)  the  amount  of  such  contribution 
does  not  exceed  the  average  of  the  amounts 
which  were  deductible  under  section  404 
(deterruined  without  regard  to  section  404 
(a;  ( 10) )  with  respect  to  contributions  made 
by  the  employer  on  behalf  of  such  owner- 
employee  under  the  plan  (or  which  would 
have  been  deductible  under  such  section  If 
such  section  had  been  In  effect)  for  the 
first  3  taxable  ye.u-s  (1)  preceding  the  year 
In  which  the  last  sucii  annuity,  endowment, 
ur  life  in3ur.in:c  contract  woa  lssu«d  under 
tlie  plan  and  (lii  in  which  such  owner- 
employee  derived  earned  Income  from  the 
trade  or  business  with  respect  to  which  the 
plan  is  established,  or  for  so  many  of  such 
t.ixable  years  as  such  owner-employee  waa 
engaged  in  .■^uch  trade  or  buslnes*  and  de- 
rived earned   income  therefrom. 

In  the  case  of  any  individual  on  whose  be- 
half contributlc>ns  described  m  subparagraph 
(A)  are  made  under  more  than  one  plaji  as 
an  owner-employee  during  any  taxable  year. 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  if  the 
amount  of  such  contributions  under  all 
such  plans  for  such  taxable  year  exceeds 
$2,500.  Any  contribution  which  is  not  con- 
sidered to  be  an  excess  contribution  by  rea- 
son of  the  application  of  this  paragraph 
shall,  for  purposes  of  subparagraphs  (B) 
(li).  (ill),  and  liv)  of  paragraph  d),  be 
t.iken  into  account  as  a  contribution  made 
by  such  ovvTier-employee  as  an  employee  to 
thp  exter.t  that  the  amount  of  such  con- 
tribution is  not  deductible  under  section 
404  (determined  without  regard  to  section 
404(a)  (10))  for  the  taxable  year,  but  only 
for  the  purpose  of  applying  such  subpara- 
graphs to  other  contribution  made  by  such 
owner-employee  ;\s   an   employee. 

"  '(f)    Certain    Custodial   Accounts. — - 

"'(1)  Treatmetjt  as  qualified  trust. — 
For  purposes  of  this  title,  a  custodial  accotmt 
shall  be  treated  as  a  qualified  trust  under 
this  section,  if — 

"  (A)  such  custcxiial  account  would,  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  trust,  con- 
stitute a  qualified  trust  under  this  section; 

"  '(B)  the  custodian  is  a  bank  (as  defined 
in  subsection   (dMli); 

"  iC)  the  investment  of  the  funds  in  such 
account  (including  all  earnings)  is  to  tM 
made — 

"  '(i)  solely  in  regulated  investment  com- 
pany stock  with  respect  to  which  an  em- 
ployee is   the   beneficial  owner,    or 


"  '(11)  solely  in  annuity,  endowment,  or 
life  Insurance  contracts  Issued  by  an  In- 
surance company: 

"'(D)  the  shareholder  of  record  of  any 
such  stock  described  in  subparagraph  (C) 
(1)    Is    the   custodian    or    Its    nominee;    and 

"'(E)  the  contracts  derrlbed  in  subpara- 
graph (C)  (11)  are  held  by  the  custodian 
until  distributed  under  the  plan. 

For  purposes  of  this  title,  in  the  case  of  a 
custodial  account  treated  as  a  qualified  trust 
under  this  section  by  reafon  of  the  jirecedlng 
sentence,  the  custcxiian  of  such  account  jhaJl 
be  treated  as  the  tru.stee  thcreuf. 

"'(2)  DiJiNiTioN.— For  purpjuses  of  para- 
graph (1).  the  term  'regulated  Investment 
company"  means  a  domestic  corpxiration 
which — 

"'(A)  is  a  regulated  Investment  company 
within  tlie  meaning  of  section  851  (a  i,  and 

"'(B)    issues   only   redeemable  6ttx"k. 

"'(g)  Annuity  Definkd.— For  purposes  of 
this  section  and  sections  402,  403,  and  404, 
the  term  "annuity"  includes  a  face-amount 
certificate,  as  defined  in  section  2(a)  (15i  of 
the  Investment  C^impany  Act  of  1940  (15 
U.S.C.  sec.  80a-2);  but  does  not  include  any 
contract  or  certificate  Issued  after  Decemb>er 
31,  1961.  which  is  transferable.  If  ai.y  person 
other  than  the  trustee  i>i  a  trur  t  described 
in  section  401  a)  which  is  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  501(a)  is  the  owner  of  such 
contract  or  certificate." 

"Sec.  28.  DiDucTtDDLiTT  OF  Contributions  to 
Plans. 

"(a)  iNCLusiciN  OF  Sei.f-Empioted  Indt- 
riDUALS,— Section  404(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (rchitlng  to  the  de- 
ductibility of  contribution.^  to  pension,  an- 
nuity, profit-sharing,  nr  storK  bonus  plans 
or  plans  of  deferred  compensation)  is 
amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  o\it  In  paragraph  (2)  'and 
(6).'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thrreol  'lO,  (7). 
Rnd  (8),  and,  if  npiillcable,  (9)  and,  In  the 
case  of  a  plan  described  In  parngraph  (9)  of 
this  subsection,  which  meets  tlie  require- 
ments of  section  401 1  a)  (10)  and  of  section 
401(d)    (other  than  paragraph  (1)),';  and 

"(2)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (7)  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"'(8)  Selt-fmpi OTED  iNnivTPUAL.s  -  In  the 
case  of  a  plan  Included  in  paragraj;h  (1), 
(2),  or  (3)  which  provides  contributions  or 
benefits  for  employees  some  or  all  of  whom 
are  employees  within  the  meaning  of  section 
401(c)(1),  for  purposes  of  this   section — 

"•(A)  the  term  "employee"  Includes  an 
individual  who  is  an  employee  witliln  the 
meaning  of  section  401(c)(1).  and  the  em- 
ployer of  such  Individual  Is  the  person 
treated  as  his  employer  under  section  401 
(c)(4); 

"'(B)  the  term  "earned  Income"  has  the 
meaning  assigned  to  it  by  section  401(c)  (2;; 

"'(Cj  the  contributions  to  such  plan  on 
behalf  of  an  individual  who  is  an  employee 
within  the  meaning  of  section  401ic)(l) 
shall  be  considered  to  satisfy  the  condtiions 
of  section  162  or  212  to  the  extent  that  such 
contributions  do  not  exceed  the  earned  in- 
come of  such  indivldurU  derived  from  the 
trade  or  business  with  respect  u^  which  j^uch 
plan  is  established,  and  to  tlie  extent  that 
Bucli  contributions  are  not  allocable  (deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate)  to 
the  purchase  of  life,  accident,  health,  ox- 
other  insurance:  and  | 

"  '(D)  any  reference  to  compensation  &hA\\, 
In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  Is  an  cmf 
ployee  within  the  meaning  of  section  401  tc) 
(1),  be  considered  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
earned  Income  of  such  Individual  derived 
from  the  trade  or  business  with  respect  to 
which  the  plan  is  established. 

"'(9)  Plans  BKNEfrnNO  owneh-employ- 
XE. — In  the  case  of  a  pian  included  in  para- 
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graph  (1).  (2).  or  (3)  which  provides  con- 
tribut:on8  or  benefits  for  employees  some  or 
all  of  *'hom  are  owner-employees — 

"'(A)  the  limitations  provided  by  para- 
graph! ( 1 ) .  ( 2 ) ,  ( 3  ) .  and  ( 7 )  on  the  amounts 
deducnlble  for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  com- 
puted, with  re,cpect  to  contributions  on  be- 
half cf  employees  (other  than  owner-em- 
ployees), as  if  such  employees  were  the  only 
cmplo:,'ees  for  whom  contributions  and  bene- 
fits art!  provided  under  the  plan: 

"'(El)  the  limitations  provided  by  para- 
graphs (1),  (2),  (3),  and  (7)  on  the  amounts 
deductible  for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  com- 
puted, with  respect  to  contributions  on  be- 
half of  owner-employees — 

"'(1)  as  if  such  owner-employees  were 
the  only  employees  for  whom  contributions 
and  benefits  are  provided  under  the  plan, 
and 

"'(11)  without  regard  to  paragraph  (1) 
(D),  the  second  and  third  rent^-nces  cf  para- 
graph (3),  and  the  second  sentence  of  para- 
graph i7) ;  and 

"■(C)  the  amounts  deductible  under  para- 
graphs (1),  (2).  (3).  and  (7),  with  re.spect 
to  con'Tlbutions  on  behalf  of  any  owner-em- 
ployee, shall  not  exceed  the  applicable  limi- 
tation provided  in  sub.'section  (e) . 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph  and  subsec- 
tions (e)  and  (f).  the  term  "owner-emplcy- 
ee"  has  the  meaning  a.ssigned  to  It  by  sec- 
tion 4C1  (c)(3)  (determined  with  the  appli- 
cation of  section  401  (c)(5)  ) . 

"'(10)  Special  limitation  on  amount 
allowed  as  deduction  for  -self-employed 
INDIVID  .'ALs — Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  section,  the  amount  allow- 
able ag  a  deduction  under  paragraphs  (li, 
(2),  (3).  and  (7)  In  any  taxable  year  with 
respect  to  contributions  made  on  behalf  of 
an  lndl\idu»l  who  Is  an  employee  within  the 
meaning  of  section  401icm1i  shall  be  an 
amoun'  etjual  ti>- 

"'(A  CO  much  of  the  conirlbuHons  made 
on  behalf  of  such  individual  in  Fuch  tax.tble 
year  which  are  deductible  under  such  para- 
gr.iphs  (determined  with  the  application 
of  para,;rnph  (9)  and  of  subsection  (e)  but 
wlthou.  regard  to  this  paragraph)  as  does 
not  exc?ed  H,000,  plus 

"'(B  one-half  of  the  contributions  made 
on  beh.ilf  of  such  individual  in  such  taxable 
year  which  are  deductible  under  such  para- 
graphs (as  so  determined)   as  exceeds  $1,000. 

Per  purposes  of  section  401,  the  amount 
which  -nay  be  deleted,  or  the  amount  de- 
ductlbli',  under  this  section  with  respect 
to  contributions  made  on  behalf  of  such 
Individual  shall  be  determined  without  re- 
gard to  the  preceding  sentfnce  ' 

"(b)    Limitations   on    Deductible   Contri- 

EUTIONS    ON    BlIIALF    OF    OwnTR-EmPLOYEES  — 

Section  404  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  the  deductibility  of  con- 
tributions to  pension,  annuity,  profit-shar- 
ing, or  stock  bonus  plans  or  plans  of  de- 
ferred compensation)  is  amended  by  adding 
after  subsection  id)  the  following  new  sub- 
sections : 

"  '(e)  Special  Limitations  for  Owner-Em- 
ployees — - 

"'(1)  In  cfneral. — In  the  case  of  a  plan 
Includec  in  subsection  (a)  (1),  (2),  or  (3), 
which  provides  contributions  or  benefits  for 
employees  some  or  all  of  whom  are  owner- 
employees,  the  amount.s  deductible  under 
subsection  (a)  (determined  without  reeard 
to  paragraph  (lOi  thereof)  in  ary  taxable 
year  with  re.'-pect  to  contributions  on  be- 
half of  f.ny  owner-employee  shall,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2),  not  exceed 
$2,500.  cr  100  percent  of  the  earned  Income 
derived  by  such  owner-employee  from  the 
trade  or  business  with  respect  to  which  the 
plan  is  established,  whichever  is  the  lesser. 

"'(2)  Contributions  made  under  more 
than  oiie  plan. 


"■(Ai  Overall  limitation — In  any  tax- 
able year  in  which  amounts  are  deductible 
with  respect  to  contributions  under  two  or 
more  plans  on  behalf  of  an  individual  who 
is  an  owner-employee  with  respect  to  such 
plans,  the  aggregate  amount  deductible  for 
such  taxable  year  under  all  such  plans  with 
respect  to  contributions  on  beh.ilf  of  such 
owner-employee  (determined  without  regard 
to  subsection  (a)  (10))  shall  not  exceed 
$2,500. 

"'(B)  Allocation  of  amounts  deduct- 
ible.— In  any  case  In  which  the  amounts 
deductible  under  subsection  (a)  (within  the 
application  of  the  limitations  cf  this  subsec- 
tion) with  respect  to  contributions  made  on 
behalf  of  an  owner-employee  under  two  or 
more  plans  are,  by  reason  of  subparagraph 
(A),  less  than  the  amounts  deductible  under 
such  subsection  determined  without  regard 
to  such  subparagraph,  the  amount  de- 
ductible under  subsection  (a)  (determined 
without  regard  to  paragraph  (10)  thereof) 
with  re.epect  to  such  contributions  under 
each  such  plan  shall  be  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"■(Bi  Contributions  allocable  to  in- 
surance protection —For  purposes  cf  this 
subsection,  contributions  which  are  allocable 
(determined  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate)  to  the  pur- 
chase of  life,  accident,  health,  or  other  in- 
stirance  shall  not  be  taken  into  account. 

"'(f)  Certain  Loan  Repayments  Con- 
sidered AS  CoNTRiEuiTONs.  — For  purposes  of 
this  section,  any  amount  paid,  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  an  owner-employee  in  repay- 
ment of  any  loan  which  under  section 
72  m)(4)(B)  was  treated  as  an  amount  re- 
ceived under  a  contract  purchased  by  a  trust 
described  In  section  40l!a)  wiilch  is  exempt 
from  tax  under  section  501  la)  or  purcha.sed 
u.'«  ik  ]-iart  of  a  plan  described  m  section 
403(a)  shall  be  treated  as  a  contribution  to 
which  this  section  applies  on  behalf  of  such 
owner-employee  to  such  trust  or  to  or  under 
such  plan." 

"Sec  29    Taxadility   or  Distributions 

"(a)  Employees'  Annuities — Section  72 
(d)  (2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  empl<  yees'  annuities)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Special  rules  for  application  of 
paragraph    ( 1  > , — For   purposes   of   paragraph 

"'(A)  if  the  employee  died  before  any 
amount  was  received  as  an  annuity  under 
the  contract,  the  words  "receivable'  by  the 
employee  "  shall  be  read  as  "receivable  by  a 
beneficiary  of  the  employee";  and 

"■(B)  any  contribution  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  contract  while  the  em.ployee  is 
an  employee  within  the  meaning  of  section 
401(c)(1)  which  is  not  allowed  as  a  de- 
duction under  section  404  shall  be  treated 
as  consideration  for  the  contract  contributed 
by  the  employee.' 

"(b)  Special  Rules  Relating  to  Self- 
Employed  Individuals  and  Owner-Employ- 
ees.— Section  72  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  annuities,  etc.) 
Is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (m) 
as  subsection  (o)  and  by  inserting  after 
subsection  (1)  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

'mi  Special  Rules  Applicable  to  Em- 
ployee Annuities  and  Distributio.ns  Under 
Employee  Plans. — 

"(1)  Certain  amounts  received  before 
annuity  starting  date, — Any  amounts  re- 
ceived under  an  annuity,  endowment,  or  life 
insurance  contract  before  the  annuity  start- 
ing date  which  are  not  received  as  an  an- 
nuity ( within  the  meaning  of  subsection 
(e)  (2)  )  shall  be  included  in  the  recipient's 
gross  income  for  the  taxable  year  in  which 
received  to  the  extent  that — 


"■(A"l  such  amounts,  plus  all  amounts 
theretofore  received  under  the  contract  and 
includible  in  gross  Income  under  this  para- 
graph, do  not  exceed 

"'(B)  the  agcregate  premiums  or  other 
consideration  paid  for  the  contract  while  the 
employee  was  an  owner-employee  which  were 
allowed  as  deductions  under  section  404  for 
the  taxable  year  and  all  prior  taxable  years. 
Any  such  amounts  so  received  which  are  not 
includible  in  gross  income  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (e). 

"  12)  Computation  of  consideration  paid 
BY  the  employee.— In  computing — 

"'(A)  the  aggregate  amount  of  premiums 
or  other  consideration  paid  for  the  contract 
for  purposes  of  subsection  (c)  (1)  (A)  (relat- 
ing to  the  investment  in  the  contract), 

"'(B)  the  consideration  for  the  contract 
contributed  by  the  employee  for  purposes  of 
subsection  (d)(1)  (relating  to  employee's 
contributions  recoverable  in  3  years »,  and 

"'(C)  the  aggregate  premiums  or  other 
consideration  paid  for  purposes  of  subsection 
(e)(1)(B)  (relating  to  certain  amounts  not 
received  as  an  annuity). 

any  amount  allowed  as  a  deduction  with  re- 
spect to  the  contra'-t  under  section  404  which 
was  paid  while  the  employee  was  an  em- 
ployee within  the  meaning  of  section  401(c) 
il)  shall  be  treated  as  consideration  con- 
tributed by  the  employer,  and  there  shall  not 
be  taken  into  account  any  portion  of  the 
premiums  or  other  consideration  for  the  con- 
tract paid  while  the  employee  was  an  owner- 
employee  which  IS  properly  allocable  (as 
determined  under  reculntions  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  clclegatei  to  the  cost  of 
life,  accident,  health,  or  other  Insurance. 
"'(3)  Life  iNstR*NCE  contracts  — 
"'(A)  This  paragraph  shall  upp'v  t-  any 
life  insurance  contract  - 

"'(I)  purchased  ns  a  part  of  a  plan  de- 
tcrlbed  In  section  403' n),  or 

"'(11)  purchased  by  a  tra.<:t  deacrlbed  In 
«<ctlon  401(a)  which  is  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  601 1  a)  if  the  proceeds  of  such 
contract  are  payable  directly  or  indirectly  to 
u  participant  in  such  trust  or  to  a  beneficiary 
of  such  participant. 

"'(B)  Any  contribution  to  a  plan  de- 
fcrlbed  in  subparagraph  (A)(i)  or  a  trust 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)(ll)  which  is 
I  liowed  as  a  deduction  under  section  404, 
i  iid  any  income  of  a  trust  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  (11),  which  is  determined  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  to  ha\e  been 
applied  to  purchase  the  life  ii'.stuance  pro- 
tection under  a  contiact  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A),  is  includible  in  the  gross  in- 
come of  the  participant  for  the  taxable  year 
when  so  applied. 

"  '(C)  In  the  cftse  of  the  death  of  an  indi- 
vidual insured  under  a  contract  described  in 
Bibparapraph  (A),  an  amount  equal  to  the 
cash  surrender  value  of  the  contract  imme- 
diately before  the  death  of  the  Insured  shall 
be  treated  as  a  paj-ment  under  such  plan  or 
a  distribution  by  such  trust,  and  the  excess 
o;  tlie  amount  payable  by  reason  of  the  dea„h 
of  the  insured  over  such  cash  surrender 
viilue  shall  not  be  includible  in  gross  income 
u.ader  this  section  and  shall  be  treated  as 
prcnided  m  section  101. 
"  (4)  Amounts  construciively  received.^ 
■'(A)  Assignments  or  pledges. — If  dur- 
Ir  g  any  taxable  year  an  owner-employee 
a.'£igns  (or  agrees  to  assign)  or  pledges  (or 
afTees  to  pledge)  any  portion  of  his  interest 
ir.  a  trust  described  m  section  401  lai  which 
is  exempt  from  tax  under  section  501 1  a)  or 
any  portion  of  the  value  of  a  contract  pur- 
chased as  part  of  a  plan  described  in  section 
4o3(ai.  such  portion  shall  be  treated  as 
h  iving  been  received  by  such  owner-em- 
ployee as  a  distribution  from  such  trust  or 
as  an  amount  received  under   the  contract. 
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"  '(B)  Loans  on  contracts. — IX  during 
any  taxable  year,  an  owner -employee  re- 
ceives, directly  or  Indirectly,  any  amount 
:rom  any  Insurance  company  as  a  loan  un- 
der a  contract  purciiased  by  a  trust  de- 
scrit>ed  in  section  401(a)  which  is  exempt 
from  tax  under  section  501(a)  or  purchased 
as  part  of  a  plan  described  In  section  403(a) , 
a::d  u^sued  by  such  Insurance  company,  such 
Eznount  shall  be  treated  as  an  amount  re- 
cei'.ed  under  the  contract. 

(5)     PKNALmS       APPLICABLE       TO      CEM.IMS 
AMiiVNiS   RECEIVED    3Y    OWNER-EMPLOYEES. 

■■    (A)    This   paragraph   shall   apply — 

■  ill  to  amounts  (other  Uian  any  amount 
received  by  an  individual  in  his  capacity 
as  a  policyholder  of  an  annuity,  endowment, 
or  iiXe  Insurance  contract  which  is  in  the 
natire  of  a  dividend  or  similar  distribution) 
whlcli  are  received  from  a  quaUfied  trust 
described  in  section  401(a)  or  under  a  plan 
described  in  section  403 1  a;  and  whic/i  are 
received  by  an  individual,  who  is,  or  ha^ 
been,  an  owner-employee,  before  such  In- 
dividual attains  the  age  of  59'^  years,  for 
any  reason  other  th.an  the  Individual's  be- 
coming disabled  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  213(gM3)).  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  such  amounts  are  attributable  to  con- 
tributions paid  on  behalf  of  such  Indi- 
vidual (whether  or  not  paid  by  himj  whUe 
he  was  an  owner -employee, 

"  '(ii)  to  amounts  which  are  received  from 
a  qualiSed  trust  described  in  section  401(a) 
or  under  a  plan  described  in  section  403(a) 
at  any  time  by  an  individual  who  is,  or 
has  been,  an  owner-employe-,  or  by  the  suc- 
cessor of  such  individual,  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  such  amounts  are  determined, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate,  to  exceed  the  benefits 
provided  for  such  individual  under  the  plan 
formula,  and 

"'(ill)  to  amounts  which  are  received,  by 
an  individual  who  Is,  or  has  been,  an  owner- 
employee,  by  reason  of  the  distribution  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  401(e)  (2j(E, 
of  his  entire  Interest  In  all  q\iallfied  trusts 
described  In  section  401(a)  and  in  all  plans 
described  In  section  403 1  a) . 

"  'fBHi^  If  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts 
to  which  this  paragraph  applies  received  by 
any  person  in  his  taxable  year  equals  or 
exceeds  $2,500,  the  Increase  in  his  tax  for 
the  taxable  year  In  which  such  amounf; 
are  received  and  attributable  to  such 
amounts  shall  not  be  less  than  110  percent  of 
the  aggregate  increase  In  taxes,  for  the  tax- 
able year  and  the  4  Immediately  preced- 
ing taxable  years,  which  would  have  resulted 
If  sv  ch  amounts  had  been  Included  in  such 
per^  n's  groes  Income  ratably  over  such 
taxable  years 

■  iii  If  deductions  have  been  allowed 
under  section  404  for  contributions  paid  on 
behalf  of  the  Individual  while  he  Is  an 
owner-employee  for  a  munber  of  prior  tax- 
able years  less  than  4,  clause  (U  shall  be 
applied  by  taking  into  account  a  number  of 
taxable  years  immediately  preceding  the 
taxable  year  in  which  the  amount  was  so 
received  equal  to  such  lesser  number. 

"  '(C)  If  subparagraph  (B)  does  not  apply 
to  a  person  for  the  taxable  year,  the  Increase 
In  tax  of  such  person  for  the  taxable  year 
attributable  to  the  amounts  to  which  this 
paragraph  applies  shall  be  110  percent  of 
such  increase  (computed  without  regard  to 
this  subparagraph  i . 

"(D)  Subparagraph  (Ai(il)  of  this  para- 
graph shall  not  apply  to  any  amount  to 
which  section  402(a)  (2)  or  403(a)(2)  ap- 
plies. 

"'(E)  For  special  rules  for  computation 
of  taxable  Income  for  taxable  years  to  which 
tills  paragraph  applies,  see  subsection  (n) 
(3). 

"■(6)     Owira-EJCPLOTEX  DEFINED Pof  pur- 

poees  of  this  subsection,  the  term  "owner- 
•mployee"  has  the  meaning  assigned  to  It  by 


section  401(c)  (3j    (determined  with  the  ap- 
plication of  section  401  (c  i  (5)  i . 

"(ni  Treatment  of  Certain  Dlsthibu- 
noNS    With   Respect   to   Contributions   bt 

SiXF-EMPLOYLD     INDIVIDUALS. 

"'(1)    Application  oy  subsection. — 

"'(A)  Distributions  by  emplotees' 
trust — Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (C).  this  subsection  shall  apply 
to  amountfi  distrlbutetl  to  a  distributee.  In 
the  caae  cf  an  employees'  trust  described  In 
section  401  ;a)  which  is  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  501(a).  if  the  total  distribu- 
tions payable  to  the  distributee  with  respect 
to  an  employee  are  paid  to  the  distributee 
within  one  taxable  year  of  the  distributee — 

"  '(1)   on  account  of  the  employee's  death, 

"  '(ii)  after  the  employee  has  attained  the 
age  of  59^-2   years,  or 

■'  '(ill)  after  the  employee  has  become  dis- 
abled (within  tlic  meaning  ol  section  213 
^g)«3)). 

"'(B)  Annuity  flans. — Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subparagraph  (C).  this  sub- 
^-ction  siiall  apply  to  amounts  paid  to  a 
payee,  In  the  case  of  an  annuity  plan  de- 
scribed in  section  403(a),  If  the  total 
amounts  payable  to  the  payee  with  respect 
to  an  employee  are  paid  to  the  payee  within 
one  taxable   year  of  the  payee — 

"■(1)   on  account  of  the  employee's  death. 

"'(ii)  after  the  employee  has  attained 
the  age  of  59 '^   years,  or 

"  '(iii)  after  the  employee  has  become  dis- 
abled (within  the  meaning  of  section  213 
{gH3)). 

"'(C)  Limitations  and  exceptions. — This 
;rubsection  shall  apply — 

"  "(l)  only  with  respect  to  so  mnch  of  any 
distribution  or  payment  to  which  (without 
regard  to  this  subparagraph)  subparagraph 
(Ai  or  (Bi  applies  as  is  attributable  to  con- 
trib\it!ons  mnde  on  behalf  of  an  employee 
while  he  was  an  employee  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  401(c)(1),  and 

•'(in  If  the  recipient  Is  the  employee  on 
whose  behalf  such  contributions  were  made. 
only  if  contributions  which  were  allowed  as 
a  deduction  under  section  404  have  been 
made  on  behalf  of  such  employee  while  he 
was  an  employee  witliin  the  nieaning  of 
section  401  >  cm  1 1  for  5  or  more  taxable 
years  prior  to  the  taxable  year  in  which  the 
total  distributions  payable  or  total  amounts 
payable,  as  tlie  case  may  be,  are  paid. 
This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  amounts 
described  in  clauses  (11)  and  (Hi)  of  stib- 
paragraph  (A)  of  subsection  (m)  (5)  (but, 
in  the  case  of  amounts  described  in  clause 
(ii;  of  .Tuch  subparagraph,  only  to  the  extent 
that  subsection  (m)(5)  applies  to  such 
amounts) . 

"■(2)  LiMiT.ATioN  OF  TAX. — In  any  case  to 
which  this  subsection  applies,  the  tax  attrib- 
utable to  the  amounts  to  which  this  sub- 
section applies  for  the  taxable  year  in  which 
such  amounts  are  received  shall  not  exceed 
whichever  of  the  following  Is  the  greater: 

"'(A)  5  times  the  Increase  in  tax  which 
wjuld  result  from  the  inclusion  In  gross  In- 
come of  the  recipient  of  20  percent  of  so 
much  of  the  amount  so  received  as  Is  Includ- 
ible In  gross  income,  or 

"'(B)  5  times  the  increase  in  tax  which 
would  result  if  the  taxable  Income  of  the 
recip:ent  for  such  taxable  year  equaled  20 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  taxable  In- 
come of  the  recipient  for  such  taxable  year 
determined   under   paragraph    (3)  (A). 

"'(3)  DirrzRMiNATiON  of  taxable  in- 
come,— Notwithstanding  section  63  (relating 
to  defi.aitlon  of  taxable  income),  for  pur- 
poses only  of  computing  the  tax  under  this 
chapter  attributable  to  amounts  to  which 
this  subsection  or  subsection  (m)  i5)  applies 
and  which  axe  Includible  In  gross  Income — - 

"'(A)  the  t.axable  lnc(^me  of  the  recipient 
for  the  taxable  year  of  receipt  shall  be 
treated  as  being  not  less  than  the  amount 
by  which  [: j   the  aggregate  ol  sxich  amounts 


so  Includible  In  grass  income  exceeds  (ii) 
the  amount  of  the  deductions  allowed  for 
such  taxable  year  under  section  151  (relat- 
ing to  deductions  for  personal  exemptions); 
and 

"'(B)  In  making  ratable  inclusion  com- 
putations under  par.igr.iph  (5hB)  of  sub- 
section (m),  tlie  taxable  income  of  the  recip- 
ient for  each  taxable  year  Involved  In  such 
ratable  inclusion  shall  be  treated  as  being 
not  less  than  the  an^.ount  required  by  such 
paragraph  (5)  (B)  to  be  treated  as  Includible 
in  gross  income  for  such  taxable  ye..'u-. 

In  any  case  In  which  the  preceding  sentence 
results  In  an  Increase  In  taxable  Income  for 
any  taxable  year,  the  resulting  Increase  in 
the  taxes  Imposed  by  section  1  ir  3  f  >r  such 
taxable  year  shall  not  be  reduced  by  any 
credit  under  part  IV  of  sulx-hapter  A  (.>thf>r 
than  section  31  thereof)  which,  but  for  this 
sentence,  would  be  allowable.' 

"(c)  Capital  Gains  Treatment  of  Cer- 
tain Empixjteks'  Trusts  Distrihutions  — 
Section  402(a)(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  capital  galris  treri*- 
ment  for  certain  distributions)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  'This  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  to  distributions  paid  to  any  distributee 
to  the  extent  such  distributions  are  attrib- 
utable to  contrlbutioiiS  made  on  behalf  of 
the  employee  while  he  was  an  employee 
within  the  meaning  of  section  401  ( c )  (1 ) .' 

"(d)  Capital  Gains  Trf.atme.nt  or  Certain 
Employees'  Annuity  Payments — Section 
403(a)  ol  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  taxability  of  a  beneSlciary  under 
a  qualified  annuity  plan)    is  amended  — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  In  paragr:ip2i  (2) 
(A)(1)  'which  meets  the  requirements  of- 
section  401(a)  (3).  (4),  (5),  and  (6)'  and 
Inserting  la  lieu  thereof  described  in  para- 
graph ( 1)  ■; 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(2)  (A)  the  following  new  sentence:  Tin.'; 
subparagraph  shall  not  apply  to  amounts 
paid  to  any  payee  to  the  exteit  such  anr  uiits 
are  attributable  to  contributions  made  on 
behalf  of  tlie  employee  while  he  was  an 
employee  wiUiin  the  meaning  of  section 
401(c)  ( 1) .';  and 

"(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph ; 

~'(3)  Self-employed  individuals.  —  For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  "em- 
ployee" inch:des  an  lnd;'.laiial  who  l.s  an 
employee  within  the  meaning  of  section  401 
(c)  (1),  and  the  employer  of  such  Individual 
is  the  person  treated  as  his  employer  under 
section  401(c)  (4).' 

"Sec.  30.  Pi_ans    for    Purcha.se    of    U-ntted 
States  Bonds. 

"(a)  QrALiriED  Bo.vd  Purchase  Plans. — 
Part  I  of  subchapter  D  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  cf  1954  (relating  to 
deferred  compensation,  etc  )  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"  '£ec.  403  QuAiiriFD  Bond  PmriirsE  Plans. 

"'(a)  Reqitihements  for  Qualii-ication  — 
A  plan  of  an  employer  for  the  purchase  for 
and  distribution  to  his  employees  or  their 
beneficiaries  of  United  States  botids  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (b)  siiall  constitui.e  a 
qualified  bond  purchase  plan  under  tlut 
section  Lf — 

"  (1)  the  plan  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  401  (anS),  (4),  (5).  (6).  (7).  and 
(8)  and,  if  applicable,  the  requirements  ol 
section  401(a)  (9(  and  (10)  and  of  section 
401(d)  (other  than  paragrapi;s  (1).  (5)(B), 
and    ( 8  I  ) ;   and 

■■  (2)  contributions  under  the  plan  are 
used  solely  to  purchase  for  employees  or 
their  bcncaciarles  United  States  bonds  de- 
scribed in  subsection   (b). 

'■'lb)    Bonds  to  Which  Applicable. — 
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"'(1)     CU-ARACTERlSTICS        OF        BONDS. — This 

section  shall  apply  only  to  a  bond  issued 
under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  &a 
r.mcndod.  which  by  Its  terms,  or  by  regula- 
tions ;3rcscnbed  by  the  Secretary  under 
such  Act — 

"  '(Ai  provides  for  payment  f  f  interest  or 
Investment  yield,  only  upon  redemption; 

"  '(Bi  may  be  pvu-chased  only  in  the  name 
of  an  Indi vidua;. 

"■(Ci  ceases  to  bear  interest,  or  provide 
Investment  yield,  not  later  than  5  years  after 
the  der.th  of  the  individual  In  whose  name 
it  is  purchased; 

"'(D)  may  be  redeemed  before  the  death 
of  the  Individual  In  who.se  name  it  Is  pur- 
chased only  if  such  individual  — 

"  '(i)  has  attained  the  age  of  59';  years,  or 

"*(lii  has  become  disabled  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  2l3'g)(3));  and 

"'(E)   Is  nontransferable. 

"•(2)  Must  be  purchased  in  name  of  fm- 
PLOYEE.  —This  section  shall  apply  U)  a  bond 
descrlb<d  In  paragrajjh  (1)  only  If  it  ;s  pur- 
chased   n  the  name  of  the  employee. 

"(ci  Deduction  for  Co.ntrijjutic.ns  to 
Bond  Purchase  Plans — Contributions  paid 
by  an  employer  to  r.r  Tinder  a  qiiaMfled  bond 
purchase  plan  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction 
In  an  amount  determined  xmder  section  404 
In  the  s  ime  manner  and  to  the  same  ext«nt 
as  If  such  contributions  were  made  to  a  trust 
described  in  section  401(a)  which  is  exempt 
from  tac  under  section  501  (a). 

"  '(d)  TAXAEiLrrr  or  BrNTFiciART  or  Quali- 
fied Bo  VD  PTRriiASE  Plan  — 

"  '(1)  Gross  incomf  wot  to  inctude  bonds 
at  time  of  distribution. — For  purposes  of 
this  chapter.  In  the  case  of  a  distributee  of  a 
bond  described  In  suljsectlon  (b)  under  a 
quaiifiecl  bond  purchase  plan,  or  from  a  trust 
describel  In  section  ''Olo'i  which  Is  exempt 
from  ta);  under  section  501(b).  gross  Income 
does  not  Include  any  amount  attributable  to 
the  rece  pt  of  such  bond.  Upon  redemption 
of  such  bond,  the  proceeds  shall  be  subject 
to  taxat  on  under  this  chapter,  but  the  pro- 
visions of  section  72  (relating  to  annuities 
etc.)  and  section  1232  (relating  to  bonds  and 
other  e\ldence8  of  indebtedness)  shall  not 
apply. 

"'(2)  Basis — The  basis  of  any  bond  re- 
ceived by  a  distributee  under  a  qualified 
bond  pvxchase  plan — 

"'(A)  If  ruch  bond  Is  distributed  to  an 
employee,  or  with  respect  to  an  employee, 
who  at  the  time  of  purcha.'ie  of  the  bond,  was 
an  employee  oth^r  than  an  employee  within 
the  meaning  of  section  401(ci(l).  shall  be 
the  amount  of  the  contributions  by  the  em- 
ployee which  were  used  to  purchase  the  bond 
and 

"'(B)  If  ruch  bond  Is  distributed  to  an 
employer,  or  with  respect  to  an  employee, 
who,  at  the  time  of  purchase  of  the  bond. 
wa.?  an  employee  within  the  meaning  of 
section  431  (c )  ( 1 ) ,  shall  be  the  amount  of  the 
contributions  used  to  purchase  the  bond 
which  were  made  on  behalf  of  such  employee 
and  were  not  allowed  as  a  deduction  under 
subsectlcn   (c). 

The  baslis  of  any  bond  described  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  received  by  a  dl.«;tr!butee  from  a 
trust  described  In  section  401(a)  which  is 
exempt  f-om  tax  under  section  501(8)  Fhail 
be  cietcmlned  ur.der  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"'(e)  ("APiTAL  Gains  Treatment  Not  To 
Apply  to  Bonds  Distrieuted  by  Trusts. — 
Section  402(a)  (2)  shall  not  apply  to  ai^y 
bond  desrihed  In  subtecTun  (b)  distributed 
to  any  distributee  and,  for  purposes  of  ap- 
plying su'h  section,  any  such  bond  distrib- 
uted to  any  distributee  and  any  such  bond 
to  the  credit  of  any  employee  shall  not  be 
taken  Into  account. 

"'(f)  E.mployee  Defined  — For  purpo.^es  of 
this  section,  the  term  "employee  '  includes 
an  Individual  who  Is  an  employee  within 
the  meaning  of  section  401(c)(1),  and  the 
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employer  of  such  individual  shall  be  tlie  per- 
son  treated   as  his  employer  under  section 

401(c) (4) 

"■(g)  Proof  of  Purchase. — At  the  time  erf 
purcliase  of  any  bond  to  which  this  section 
upp;;t.=  ,  proof  of  such  purchase  shall  be 
furnl..hca  in  such  form  as  will  enable  the 
purchii&er,  and  the  employee  In  whose  name 
such  bond  is  purchased,  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

"'(h)  Regulations. — Tlie  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section.' 

"(b)  Cleric.\l  Amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  such  part  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"  "Sec.  405  Qualif.fd  bond  purchase  plans.' 
"Sec.  31    Prohibittd  7>.ans actions. 

"Section  503  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  prohibited  transactions) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"'(J)  Trusts  BErsEFmNG  Cert.mn  Owner- 
Employees  — 

"'(1)  Prohieited  transactions — Ir.  the 
case  of  a  trust  described  in  section  401(a) 
which  is  part  of  a  plan  providing  contribu- 
tions or  benefits  for  employees  some  or  all 
of  whom  are  owner-employees  (as  defined 
In  section  401(c)(3))  who  control  (within 
the  meamng  of  section  401(d)(9)(B).  de- 
termined with  the  application  of  section 
401(c)  (5) )  the  trade  or  business  with  respect 
to  which  the  plan  Is  establlihed.  the  term 
"prohibited  transaction"  also  means  any 
transaction  In  which  such  trust,  directly  or 
Indirectly — 

"  '(A)  lends  any  part  of  the  corpus  or  in- 
come of  the  trust  to; 

"  '(B)  pays  any  compensation  for  personal 
services    rendered    to    the    trust    to; 

■'  (C)  makes  any  part  of  its  services  avail- 
able on   a   preferential  basis  to;   or 

"  '(D)  acquires  for  the  trust  any  property 
from,  or  sells  any  property  to; 
any  person  described  In  subsection  (C)  c«-  to 
any  such  owner-employee,  a  member  of  the 
family  (as  defined  in  section  267ic)i4))  of 
any  such  owner -employee,  or  a  corporation 
controlled  by  a;;y  such  owner-employee 
through  the  owner.'^hlp,  directly  or  Indirect- 
ly, of  50  percent  or  more  cf  the  tot^l  com- 
bined voting  power  of  all  classes  of  stc>ck 
entitled  to  vote  or  50  percent  or  more  of 
the  total  value  of  shares  of  all  classes  of 
stock  of  the  Corporation. 

"■(2)  Special  rule  for  loans. — For  pur- 
poses of  the  application  of  paragrr.ph  )  1  ^ 
(A),  the  following  rules  Ehail  apply  with  re- 
spect to  a  loan  made  before  the  date  of  the 
en;ictment  of  this  subsection  which  would 
be  a  prohibited  transaction  if  made  in  a  tax- 
able year  beginning  after  December  31,  1961; 

"  (A)  If  any  part  of  the  loan  is  repayable 
prior  to  December  31,  1964,  the  renewal  of 
such  part  of  the  loan  for  a  period  not  ex- 
tending beyond  December  31.  1964,  on  the 
same  terms,  shall  not  be  considered  a  pro- 
hibited transaction, 

"  "(B  I  If  the  loan  is  repayable  on  demand, 
the  continuation  of  the  loan  beyond  Decem- 
ber 31,  1964,  shall  be  considered  a  prohibited 
transaction.' 

"Sec.  32.  Other  Special  Rules.  Technical 
Chances,  and  Administrative 
Provisions 

"(a)  Retirement  Income  Credit — ^Section 
37(cWl)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  definition  of  retirement  in- 
come)   is  amended — 

" ( 1 )  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (A  i  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

'•'(A)  pensions  and  annuities  (including. 
In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  is.  or  has 
been,  an  employee  witlJn  the  meaning  of 
section  401 1  c)  (11,  distributions  by  a  trust 
described  In  section  401  fa)  which  Is  exempt 
from  tax  under  section  501(a)),';  and 


"(2)  by  striking  out  'and'  at  the  end  of 
■  ubparagraph  (C),  by  striking  out  'or'  at 
'he  end  of  subpara^aph  (Di  and  Inserting 
;n  lieu  thereof  'and',  and  by  adding  after 
.■^ubparagraph  (D)  the  following  new  sub- 
;  :.ruprapl-. : 

"'(E)  bonds  described  In  section  405(b) 
1 1)  which  are  received  under  a  qualified  bond 
purchase  plan  described  In  section  405(a!  or 
In  a  distribution  from  a  trust  described  in 
section  401(a)  which  is  exempt  from  tax  un- 
der section  501  (a  i ,  or" 

"(b)  Adjusted  Gross  Income. — Section  62 
of  the  Internal  RcNenue  Ci'dc-  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  the  definition  of  adjusted  gross 
income)  is  amended  by  infcrtlng  after  para- 
graph  (6)    the  following  new  paragraph: 

"'(7)  Pension-,  profit-sharing,  annuitt, 
and  bond  purchase  plans  of  self-e^rrloyed 
individuals. — In  Uie  case  of  an  individual 
uho  is  an  employee  within  the  meaning  of 
S(iction  401  (c  1(1),  the  dedu<  ticns  allowed 
by  section  404  and  section  405  c )  to  the 
extent  attributable  to  contributions  made 
on  behalf  of  such  individual.' 

"(c)  Death  Benefits.— Section  101(b)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  employees'  death  benefits)  Is 
amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  clause  (11)  of  para- 
g-aph  (2)iBi  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"'(ii)  under  an  annuity  contract  under  a 
plan    described    in    section    403(a),    or';    and 

"(2)  by  adding  at  t.he  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragr.'^ph: 

"'(3)  Sei.f-fmployed  individual  not  con- 
sidered AN  EMPLOYtE  — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  employee'  does  not  in- 
clude an  individual  who  is  an  employee 
viithin  tiie  meaning  of  section  4o;(Ci(l) 
(lelatmg   to  self-employed   individutUsi .' 

"id  I  Amounts  Fjccfjved  Through  Accident 
OK  Health  Insurance. — Section  104i  a  .  of  tlie 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
compensation  for  Injuries  or  sickness)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  For  purposes  of 
paragraph  i3i.  m  the  case  of  an  :nd,\;dual 
who  is,  or  has  been,  an  employee  within 
tlie  meaning  of  section  401iC)ili  (relai;:.i; 
to  self-employed  indniduals),  contributions 
made  on  behalf  of  such  individual  while 
he  was  such  an  employee  to  a  trust  described 
hi  section  401' a.  which  is  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  501(a),  or  under  a  plan 
d«;scribed  in  section  403(a).  shall  to  the 
extent  allowed  as  deductions  under  section 
4CH1.  be  treated  as  contributions  by  trie  em- 
pk'ver  which  were  not  includible  in  the 
gross  income  of  the  employee  ' 

"(ei  Amotjnts  Received  Under  Accident 
AM)  Health  Plans. — Section  105  of  tiie  In- 
te-nal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
amounts  received  under  accident  and  health 
plans)  If  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the   following  new  subsection: 

■■|g)    Self-EmpL(jyed        Individual       Not 

OONSIDERED    AN     EMPLOYEE.  —  For     pUipOSCS    Of 

this  section,  the  term  "empioyee  "  does  not 
include  an  individual  who  is  an  employee 
wi  Jiin  the  me.aiing  of  section  401(c)  ( 1)  (re- 
lating tC'  self-employed  Individuals/.' 

"(f)  Net  Operating  Loss  Deduction. — Sec- 
tion 172(d)  (4)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  nonbusiness  deductions 
of  taxpayers  other  than  corporations)  Is 
amended — 

'  (1)  by  striking  out  'and'  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph    ( B ) ; 

"(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  ';  and"; 
anc 

"(3)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (C)  the 
foil  )wing  new  subparagraph. 

"(D)  any  deduction  allowed  under  sec- 
tion 404  or  section  405(C)  to  the  extent  s'.- 
trib  itable  to  contributions  which  are  made 
on  l>ehalf  of  an  individual  who  is  an  em- 
ployee within  tlic  meaning  of  section  401(C) 
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(1)   shall  not  be  treated  as  attributable  to 
the  trade  or  business  of  such  Individual." 

"(g)  Cektain  Lot  Instjhance  Reserves. — 
Section  805(d)(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  pension  plan  re- 
srrves)   is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  in  subparagraph  (B) 
'meetlng'the  requirements  of  section  401(a) 
(3i.  (4).  (5),  and  (6)  or'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'described  In  section  403(a),  or 
plans  meeting';  and 

"(2)  by  striking  out  In  subparagraph  (C) 
'and  (6r  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '(6), 
(7).  and    (8)'. 

■■(h)  Unincorporated  Businesses  Elect- 
ing To  Be  Taxed  as  Corporations  —Section 
1361(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  cf  1954 
(relating  to  unincorporated  business  enter- 
prises electing  to  be  taxed  as  domestic  cor- 
porations) is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  foiirwirig: 
'other  than  an  employee  within  the  meaning 
of  section  401(ci(l)  (rela;ing  to  self-em- 
ployed individuals),  or  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 405  (relating  to  qualified  bond  purchase 
plans)  other  than  an  employee  described  In 
section  405i  f  i '. 

"i  ; )  Estate  Tax  Exemption  of  Employees' 
ANNurriES— Section  2039  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  exemption 
from  the  gro^s  estate  cf  annuities  under  cer- 
tain trusts  and  plans)   is  amended — 

•'(1)  by  striking  ou:  in  subsections  (e)(2) 
'met  the  requirements  of  section  401ta)  (3). 
(4).  (5).  and  (6)'  and  inserting  'was  a  plan 
described  in  section  403ia)';   and 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(c)  the  following  new  sentence:  'For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  contributions  or 
payments  on  behalf  of  the  decedent  while  he 
w.is  an  employee  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 401(c)  il)  made  under  a  trust  or  plan 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2i  shall  be 
considered  to  be  contributions  or  payments 
made  by  the  decedent  ' 

"(Jt  Gift  Tax  Exemption  of  Employees 
ANNL"^T1ES. — Section  2517  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Ccxle  cf  1054  (relating  to  exclusion 
from  gift  tax  in  case  of  certain  annuities 
under  qualifled  plans)    is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (a)(2) 
'met  the  requirements  of  section  401(a)  (3), 
(4) .  (5) ,  and  (6) '  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of 'was  a  plan  described  in  section  403(ai'; 
and 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(b)  the  following  new  sentence:  'For  pur- 
pxDses  of  this  subsection,  payments  or  con- 
tributions on  behalf  of  an  individual  while 
he  was  an  employee  within  the  meaning  of 
section  401  i  c  i  I  1  )  made  under  a  trust  or  plan 
described  in  subsection  la)  (1)  or  (2)  shall 
be  considered  to  be  payments  or  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  employee  ' 

"(k)  Fedeii.\l  Unemployment  Tax  Act  — 
Section  3306ib)i5)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definition  of  wages) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph 
(B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraphs: 

•'  '(Bi  under  or  to  an  annuity  plan  which, 
at  the  time  of  sucli  p.iyment,  is  a  plan  de- 
scribed in  section  403  >  a  i  ,  or 

"'  C)  under  or  to  a  bond  purchase  plan 
wliich,  at  the  time  of  such  payment,  is  a 
qualified  bond  purchase  plan  described  in 
section  405  (  a  ) ; '. 

"(1)  Withholding  of  Income  Tax — Sec- 
tion 3401(ai(12)  cf  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definition  of  wages) 
Is  amended  by  striking  o'.it  subparagraph  iBi 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  subparagraphs: 

"'(B)  under  or  to  an  annuity  plan,  which, 
at  the  time  of  such  payment,  is  a  plan  de- 
scribed in  section  403  ;  a  i :  or 

"'(Ci  under  or  to  a  bond  purchase  plan 
which,  at  the  time  of  sucii  p:iyment.  is  a 
qualifled  bond  purchase  plan  described  in 
section  405(a).' 

"(m)    Information   Requip.eme.nts^^ 


"(1)  In  general. — Subpart  B  of  part  III 
of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  informa- 
tion concerning  transactions  with  other  per- 
sons) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"  Sec  6047,  Information  Relating  to  Cer- 
tain Trusts  and  ANNurrT 
.\ND  Bond  Purchase  Plans. 

"■(a)  Trustees  and  Insurance  Com- 
panies.—The  trustee  of  a  trust  described  in 
section  401  (ai  which  is  exempt  from  tax  un- 
der section  501(a)  to  which  contributions 
have  been  paid  under  a  plan  on  behalf  of 
any  owner-employee  (as  defined  in  section 
40i(C)  t3i  ) ,  and  each  insurance  company  or 
other  person  which  Is  the  issuer  of  a  contract 
purchased  by  such  a  trust,  or  purchased 
under  a  plan  described  In  section  403(a), 
contributions  for  which  have  been  paid  on 
behalf  of  any  owner-employee,  shall  fl'e  such 
returns  (in  such  form  and  at  such  .Imes), 
keep  sucli  records,  make  such  identification 
of  contracts  and  funds  (and  accounts  within 
such  fundi) ,  and  supply  such  information, 
as  tiie  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  by 
forms  or  regulati  ;ns  prescribe. 

"■(b)  Owner -Employees. — Every  Indivi- 
dual on  whose  behalf  contributions  have 
been  paid  as  an  owner-employee  (as  defined 
in  section  401(c)  (3)  )  — 

"  '  ( 1 )  to  a  trust  described  In  section  401  (a) 
which  is  exempt  from  tax  under  section  501 
( a ) ,  or 

"'(2)  to  an  insurance  company  or  other 
person  under  a  plan  described  In  section  403 
1  a) , 

shall  furnish  the  trustee.  Insurance  company, 
or  other  person,  as  the  case  may  be,  such  In- 
formation at  such  times  and  in  such  form 
and  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
shall  prescribe  by  forms  or  regulations. 

"ici  Employees  Under  Qualified  Bond 
Purchase  Plans. — Every  individual  in  whose 
name  a  bo:-.d  described  in  section  405(b)(1) 
is  purchased  by  liis  employer  under  a  quali- 
fied bond  purchase  plan  described  in  section 
405(a),  or  by  a  trust  described  in  section  401 
(a)  wliich  is  exempt  from  tax  under  section 
501)  a),  shall  furnish — 

"(1)  to  his  employer  or  to  such  trust, 
and 

•■  '(2)  to  the  Secretary  (or  to  such  person 
as  tlie  Secretary  may  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe) , 

such  information  as  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate shall  by  forms  or  regulations  prescribe. 

"(d)    Cross  Reference. — 

"  'For  criminal  penalty  for  furnishing 
fraudulent   inform;ation.   see  section  7207.' 

"(2)  Clerical  amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  such  subpart  B  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"  Sec.  6047.  Information  relating  to  certain 
trusts  and  annuity  and  bond 
purchase  plans.' 
■■i3)  Penalty.— Section  7207  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
fraudulent  returns,  statements,  or  other 
documents  I  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
Any  person  required  pursuant  to  section 
6047  (b)  or  (c)  to  furnish  any  information 
to  the  Secretary  or  any  other  person  who 
willfully  furnishes  to  the  Secretary  or  such 
other  person  any  information  known  by  him 
to  be  fraudulent  or  to  be  false  as  to  any 
material  matter  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000.  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  1  year, 
cr  bjth.' 

"Sec  33    Effective  Date 

"Tlie  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  ta.xab'.e  years  beginning  after  July 
31.   1963." 

On  page  391,  line  22.  strike  out  "27"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "28". 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendments   have   been   modified   from 


the  printed  form  in  one  respect.  As  first 
submitted,  the  effective  date  was  to  be 
December  31,  1961.  That  has  been  mod- 
ified to  July  1,  1963, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  Uke  to  renew  the  unanimous - 
consent  request  to  the  effect  that  there 
be  IV2  hours  allocated  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  amendments,  1  hour  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  one -half  hour  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  Senatx^r 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dikksen].  What  was 
the  intent  in  reference  to  tnat? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  meant  to  limit 
debate  on  the  amendment  and  amend- 
ments thereto. 

We  are  trying  to  be  reasonable  as  to 
the  amount  of  time,  because,  as  I  have 
indicated,  I  will  make  a  motion  to  table, 
and  that  is  in  order  at  any  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Not  a  great  deal  of 
time  would  be  desired,  but  I  would  want 
an  assurance  of  having:  a  short  time  to 
state  the  amendment.  Whether  It  is 
voted  on  before  the  motion  to  table  or 
after  does  not  matter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  sure  we 
could  arrange  that. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  Time  can  be 
granted  from  the  1  hour. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Ten  minutes  would  be 
satisfactory. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  only  one  other 
request,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Ten  minutes  would  be 
satisfactory. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  will  take  about  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
agreement  is  on  the  motion  to  table  only 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  occasion  for  me  to  labor  the  pro- 
posal very  long.  I  think  merely  to  recite 
the  history  pretty  well  states  tlie  ca.se. 
Actually,  bills  substantially  like  H.R.  10 
have  been  before  the  House  and  Senate 
for  the  past  1 1  years. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  I  should  like  lo 
change  the  time  of  the  agreement  en- 
tered into  by  the  Seiiate  from  "an  hour 
and  a  half"  to  "not  exceeding  an  hour 
and  a  half." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
indicated,  this  is  not  a  new  question 
before  the  Congre-s.  The  first  bill  on 
this  subject  was  introduced  in  1951,  and 
there  have  been  at  least  six  or  more 
measures  comparable  and  similar  to 
H.R.  10  which  have  been  considered  at 
one  time  or  another  either  by  the  House 
or  the  Senate,  or  by  the  Senate  Finance 


Committee  or  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

I  believe  the  first  bill  pas.'^ed  the  House 
on  July  29,  1958,  but  there  was  no  action 
taken  in  the  Senate.  The  bill  passed  the 
House  again  in  the  87th  Congress. 

In  the  first  instance,  when  the  first 
bill  was  pa.ssed  by  the  House,  in  1958,  in 
the  85th  Congress,  it  was  appro\ed  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  by  a  vote 
of  12  to  5. 

The  meas'ore  now  before  the  Senate 
was  approved  by  the  Finance  Committee 
August  25,  1961.  by  a  vote  of  14  to  3, 
and  the  bill  has  been  on  Uie  Senate  Cal- 
endar since  Sept<  mber  of  last  year. 
That  means  Uie  bill  has  been  on  tlie 
calendar  for  nearly  a  year. 

At  tills  point  I  wish  to  pay  my  respects 
to,  and  to  salute  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr  Smathers',  who 
has  laboicd  so  lonj:  and  earnestly  with 
the  measure.  He  is  entitled  to  full 
credit,  because  what  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate is  really  the  so-called  Keogh- 
Smathcrs  bill,  named  after  Representa- 
tive Keogh.  of  New  York,  and  the  dis- 
tinpuislied  Senator  from  Florida 

The  purpose  of  tlie  measure  and  the 
rea.son  therefor  are  thoroughly  set  out 
in  the  report  on  the  bill. 

In  1942  legislation  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  pen.sion  funds  was  first 
enacted  by  the  Congress  for  the  benefit 
of  ix'ople  who  operate  in  business  and 
industry.  I  understand  that  66.000  pen- 
sion plans  have  been  filed  and  are  now 
in  effect,  covering  approximately  20  mil- 
lion people,  and  that  nearly  a  million 
people  are  added  to  those  plans  every 
year.  If  one  adds  to  the  private  pension 
plans  the  plans  for  State  officials  and 
employees  of  local  governments,  for  the 
Array,  for  the  civil  service,  for  railroad 
retirement,  and  so  forth,  an  estimated 
30  million  people  now  receive  benefit,s 
under  a  private  plan  or  a  public  plan 
of  some  kind. 

In  addition,  of  course,  there  is  social 
security. 

But  it  seems  that  tliere  has  been  one 
group  in  the  countrj-  which  has  been 
forgotten.  Those  are  the  self-employed. 
which  includes  professional  people — doc- 
tors, lawyers,  small  businessmen,  farm- 
ers, and  a  great  many  others. 

I  could  read  a  statement  with  respect 
to  what  the  measure  contains.  The 
principle  is  very  simple.  In  the  case  of 
the  self-employed,  they  have  the  dual 
character  of  employer  and  employee,  in 
order  to  carry  out  a  principle  that  has 
been  established  in  law.  As  the  bill  now 
recites,  the  entire  amount  of  the  first 
$1,000  that  would  be  trusteed  could  be 
deducted  and  would  be  deductible  for  tax 
purposes.  Of  the  remaining  $1,500 — 
since  $2,500  is  the  limit— 50  percent 
could  be  deducted,  so  the  top  would  be 
$1,700,  and  $50  a  year,  which  could  be 
actually  trusteed.  It  would  become 
available  at  a  given  retirement  date. 
When  it  would  become  available  then, 
of  course,  it  would  become  taxable. 

I  set  out  a  statement  in  the  Record 
on  September  27,  1961,  which  contains 
an  analysis  of  the  bill.  It  is  brief  but 
sufficiently  complete.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senatok  Dirksen 
establishment  or  voutntaht  feksion  plans 

BY    bEI.F-EMPLOYED    INDIVIDV.^LS 

For  the  past  10  years  I  have  followed  with 
considerable  interest  H.R.  10,  a  bill  to  en- 
courage the  esUibiifaliment  of  voluntary  pen- 
sion plans  by  self-employed  Individuals.  I 
have  long  been  In  favor  of  the  principle  of 
this  legislation,  but  on  several  occasions  dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  10-ycar  period  I  found 
It  necessary  to  difler  with  the  proponents  as 
to  The  method  of  achieving  their  goal.  To- 
day I  am  pleased  Xjo  say  that  I  wholeheartedly 
endorse  HJt.  10  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  The  features  which  I 
found  objectionable  In  the  past  have  either 
been  eliminated  or  changed  to  the  point 
where  I  can.  In  all  good  conscience,  embrace 
this  legislation 

Practically  everyr^ne  wh'  Is  acquainted 
with  tills  subject  will  a^irce  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  legislation  as  now  proposed  i.s 
sound.  CerUainly  the  Members  of  Uie  House 
recognized  this  in  the  85 Ui  and  86th  Con- 
gresses and  again  In  this  session  when  they 
pas.sed  H.R.  10  by  a  practically  unanimous 
vote.  Certainly  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  In  the  86th  Coneress 
recogni7*'d  th;s  when,  after  exten.'^ive  hear- 
ings, they  approved  H.R.  10  by  a  12  lo  5 
vote.  On  August  25  of  this  year,  this  com- 
mittee ordered  H.R.  10  favorablv  reported 
14  to  3. 

It  was  apparent  to  me,  after  reading  the 
minority  views  In  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee report,  that  a  number  of  miscon- 
ceptions still  exl.Kt  in  ttie  minds  of  two 
of  my  distinpiUshed  colleasrues  Their  pro- 
pHisals  were  heard  and  voted  down  by  the 
coinniitlee  in  the  ti6th  Congress  and  again 
this  year.  I  am  confident  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  legislation  will,  on  the  floor 
of  this  Congress,  meet  these  arguments 
atrain  and  in  frurh  a  way  a.*?  to  gain  the 
overwhelming  support  of  this  br»dy  Rather 
than  criticize.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
spokesmen  f<  r  the  various  national  self -em- 
ployed groups  because,  to  tlie  best  t '  my 
knowledge,  at  no  tune  have  they  said.  If 
you  won't  give  us  these  benefits,  then  we 
wish  to  have  them  taken  away  from  Vne 
corporate  employees  " 

This  is  a  good  bin  nnd  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  one  of  which  is  the  fact  that 
it  encourages  people  t«  help  themseUes.  It 
encourages  initiative,  self-reliance,  and  the 
other  quantities  which  helped  to  make  this 
country  great,  but  qualities,  which  I  regret 
to  say.  are  dis.'ippearing  rapidly  from  the 
American  scene.  This  Congress  has  an  op- 
portxinlty  to  resurrect  these  attributes  which 
are  so  desperately  needfd  by  our  d  untry  at 
this  time  by  enacting  H.R.  10  into  law. 

This  remedial  leericlation  is  designed  to 
correct  an  inequity  in  our  tax  structure 
which  prevents  tills  Nation's  10  million  small 
business,  iarm  and  professional  people  from 
receiving  treatment  comparable  to  V.xaX, 
which  is  accorded  corporate  employees. 

The  Impetus  for  the  steady  growth  In 
corporate  coverage  was  supplied  in  1942  by 
the  77th  Congress  when  It  wisely  enacted 
legislation  which  encouraged  corporations  X-ct 
promote  the  economic  well-being  and  fu- 
ture security  of  their  employees.  One  has 
only  to  look  at  the  Increase  which  has  oc- 
curred since  1940  to  appreciate  the  sound- 
ness of  this  legislation.  In  that  year  4.1  mil- 
lion were  covered;  in  1950,  9  8  million;  and 
in  1960  the  fipure  ro.-^e  t/i  20  million.  Ap- 
proximat^-ly  1  million  people  are  being  added 
each  year  to  private  pension  plans. 

When  we  add  to  the  1960  total  the  ap- 
proximately 8  million  covered  by  State  and 
local  government  plans,  civil  ser\lce.  armed 
services,  railroad  retirement  systems,  etc, 
the  total  number  of  Americans  covered   by 


pension  plans  is   approximately   30   million 
people. 

HJl.  10  does  not,  as  )t5  few  opponents 
would  have  you  Ijelieve:  broaden  a  tax  loop- 
hole, and  open  a  Pandora's  box.  but  rather 
extends  what  has  been  proven  over  the  past 
19  years  ixj  be  souud  legislation  to  Uie  point 
where  it  Includes  a  dediaitod,  courageous 
group  of  Americans,  the  self-employed. 

To  accomplish  this,  self-employed  per- 
sons are  treated  for  retiren^ent  plan  pur- 
poses as  the  employers  of  themsel-.es.  This 
was  the  fundiunental  concept  of  the  Hou.se 
bill  and  it  is  retained  in  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee's  substitute  As  employers,  self- 
employed  individuals  are  permitted,  like 
other  employers,  to  deduct  contributions 
(within  specified  limit*!  made  to  j:»enslon  or 
profit-sharing  plans  for  the  benefit  of  them- 
selves and  such  <.  ther  employees  as  may  be 
covered  under  tiie  plan  Under  tlie  commit- 
tee bill,  a  self-employed  person  would  be 
permuted  to  contribute  to  a  retirement  plan 
10  percent  of  his  earned  Income  or  $2,500. 
whichever  Is  the  lesser  He  would  be  per- 
mitted to  deduct  100  percent  of  the  first 
$1,000  contributed  and  50  percent  of  the 
remaining  $1,500.  which  may  be  contributed. 
Tlie  maximum  deductible  amount  would  be 
$1,750 

As  employees,  as  with  other  employees, 
they  are  not  taxed  on  such  contributions 
made  for  their  benefit,  or  the  income  there- 
on, until  they  receive  the  funds  upon  retire- 
ment or  otherwise. 

The  committee  changes  have  drastically 
reduced  the  size  of  the  revenue  deferral.  In 
fact  to  a  point  where  this  can  no  longer 
be  used  as  a  major  argument  against  this 
measure  Oh,  I  am  not  deluding  myself, 
because  there  will  be  some  who  will  cry 
economy,  who  will  vise  the  international 
situation  as  an  excuse  for  opposing  this  bill; 
but  these  few,  tinie  and  time  again  have, 
and  Will  continue,  to  support  domestic  pro- 
grams witli  high  price  trigs  and  question- 
able dollar  value. 

The  estimates  for  H  E.  10  range  from  less 
than  $100  million  to  $200  million.  In  view 
of  the  actual  experience  in  other  countries. 
Great  Britain.  Canada,  and  New  Zealand; 
and  the  fact  that  the  Treasury  Department 
generally  overestimates,  I  am  inclined  to 
accept  the  kwer  figure. 

Regardless  of  the  exact  amount.  I  wish 
to  remind  you  that  the  pot-ential  revenue 
deferral  is  already  made  possible  in  the  pres- 
ent tax  law  since  the  establishment  of  tax- 
deferred  pension  plans  Is  pvailablc  to  any 
self-employed  person  who  Incorporates  hi« 
business  or  i.x;cupation. 

If  we  fail  to  act  in  this  Congress,  we  will. 
I  am  certain,  force  a  great  many  of  this 
Nation's  self-employed  to  incorporate  and 
in  most  cases  solely  for  the  purpose  of  gain- 
ing tax  treatment  relative  to  their  retire- 
ment savings  similar  to  that  which  Is  offered 
their  corporate  brethren  Passage  of  H.R  10 
will  encourage  these  fine,  hard-wcrklng 
Americans  to  retain  their  self-employed 
status,  defeat  will  be  a  major  blow  to  them 
and  an  invitation  to  incorporate  for  tax 
advantage  because  of  their  national  desire 
to  protect  themselves  in  their  later  years. 
Now  I  don't  believe  we  can  afford  the  loss 
of  too  many  more  self-employed  without 
Jeopardizing  the  position  of  this  country 
both  on  the  domestic  and  Internatioiml 
fronts. 

H_R.  10  Is  a  good  bill.  It  is  a  Jiist  bill. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  Join  with  me  In  working  for  the 
early  enactment  of  H.R.  10  in  the  2d  session 
of  the  87th  Congress. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  think  there  are  only 
two  other  things  I  care  to  say. 

First,  since  we  have  pending  a  tax  bill, 
the  amendment  obviously  is  completely 
germane  to  the  subject  matter  of  the 
bill  under  consideration.    The  so-called 
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H.R.  10  is  a  tax  measure.  Therefore  it  is 
rightly  before  the  Senate  at  the  present 
time. 

I  should  like  to  read  into  the  record  a 
statement  made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  when  he  was  a  Member 
of  the  Senate.  This  statement  was  made 
m  January  of  1960.  and  came  in  an 
answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to  his  position 
on  what  was  then  known  as  the  Simp- 
son-Keogh  bill,  named  after  Representa- 
tive Simpson  of  Pennsylvania  and  Rep- 
resentative Keogh  of  New  York.  The 
statement  appears  in  volume  107,  April 
20,  1961,  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
At  that  time  the  President  said: 

I  am  myself  disposed  to  support  the  type 
of  provisions  which  are  contained  In  the 
Slmpson-Keogh  bill.  I  personally  feel  that 
there  has  been  ample  testimony  from  many 
sources  over  a  long  period  of  time  In  both 
Houses  and  that  It  Is  time  to  take  floor 
action  on  this  legislation.  •  •  •  I  hope  that 
It  will  be  acted  upon  favorably  during  this 
Congress. 

I  now  read  into  the  record  one  other 
statement  of  the  President,  which  was 
made  prior  to  November  1960.  The  dis- 
tinguished President  wired  the  fol- 
lowing message  to  the  American  Thrift 
Assembly: 

Thank  you  for  providing  me  with  an  op- 
portunity to  comment  upon  the  proposal  to 
amend  the  Revenue  Act  to  permit  small  busl- 
nefsmen,  farmers  and  self-employed  people 
to  make  provisions  for  their  retirement  with 
the  same  tax  advantages  now  possessed  by 
corporate  employees.  As  you  know,  this 
proposal  has  been  before  the  Congress  for  9 
years.  During  that  time  extensive  hearings 
have  been  held.  Committee  reports  have 
been  filed  and  the  original  proposal  has  un- 
dergone considerable  modification  to  meet 
objections  against  it.  These  objections  now 
seem  to  have  been  overcome,  for  the  Treas- 
ury reports  there  will  be  little  loss  of  tax 
revenues.  The  objectives  of  encouraging 
thrift  and  independence  In  retirement  have 
my  wholehearted  support.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  It  Is  planned  to  eliminate  the 
discrimination  against  employees  and  permit 
them   to  participate  In   pension  plans. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  of  nothing  else 
that  I  need  add  to  the  cause,  for  in  the 
past  11  years  the  subject  has  insinuated 
itself  into  the  mind  of  every  Senator. 
Senators  know  what  it  is  about  I  am 
now  prepared  to  yield  the  floor.  I  think 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Florida 
[M:-.  Smathersi  who  deserves  all  the 
credit  for  the  work  done  on  the  bill,  and 
who  was  the  coauthor  along  with  Rep- 
resentative Keogh,  may  now  wish  to 
address  himself  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr,  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  able  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr  Dirksen],  the  minority  leader,  for 
his  very  kind  references  to  me.  I  know 
of  his  great  interest  in  the  proposal.  I, 
like  him  and  many  others,  feel  that  it 
is  a  most  meritorious,  worthwhile,  and 
long  overdue  piece  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

I  understand  that  the  majority  leader, 
the  di.'^tmguished  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  M\nsfield],  will  later  today  make  a 
motion  to  table  the  amendment.  At 
that  time  I  shall  have  several  questions 


to  put  to  the  majority  leader  and  I  will 
elaborate  a  bit  further  on  my  feelings 
with  respect  to  H.R.  10.  I  am  grateful  to 
the  very  able  minority  leader  and  con- 
gratulate him  for  having  made  the  move. 
I  had  a  similar  amendment  prepared 
which  I  also  intended  to  propose  to  the 
pending  bill.  Had  he  not  brought  his 
amendment  up,  I  would  have  brought 
mine  up.  His  offer  of  the  amendment  at 
the  present  time  brings  the  subject  to 
a  head  and,  as  a  result  of  his  having 
offered  the  amendment.  I  now  feel  com- 
pletely confident  that  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  rather  fully  the 
merits  of  H.R.  10  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  But  most 
important  of  all,  I  am  satisfied  that  we 
shall  now  be  able  to  get  a  vote  on  the 
measure.  I  commend  the  Senator,  and 
I  thank  him.  I  will  have  more  to  say 
a  little  later. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  give  us  a  brief  explanation 
of  what  the  amendment  would  do? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  A  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  amendment  is  as  follows:  It 
would  provide  for  self-employed  people, 
such  as  doctors,  lawyers,  accountants. 
real  estate  people,  barbers,  farmers,  and 
small  businessmen,  the  opportunity  to 
set  aside  certain  sums  of  money  not  to 
exceed  $2,500,  or  10  percent  of  their  in- 
come, whichever  is  the  lesser,  in  an  ap- 
proved retirement  program  to  take  care 
of  themselves  in  their  retirement  years. 
Benefits  under  such  prosjram  may  not 
begin  before  aee  59 '2.  except  in  case  of 
disability  or  death,  nor  later  than  age 

70'2. 

They  are  not  permitted  to  deduct  the 
entire  amount  contributed  under  the 
plan.  The  first  $1,000  contributed  and 
50  percent  of  the  contribution  in  excess 
of  this  amount  is  deductible.  This  means 
that  an  owner-employee  who  makes  the 
maximum  annual  contribution  of  $2,500 
may  only  deduct  $1,750  of  that  amount. 

We  say  this  proposal  is  long  overdue, 
because  since  1941,  under  laws  passed  by 
Congress,  we  have  authorized  the  setting 
up  of  retirement  and  pension  programs 
for  large  corporations.  Today  there  >are 
perhaps  60  million  people  wiio  are  cov- 
ered by  these  pension  programs  which 
are  much  more  generous  than  the  self- 
employed  provisions  which  we  are  pro- 
posing. Many  of  the  corporations  set 
up  programs  theoretically  for  all  of  their 
employees,  and  all  of  that  money  con- 
tributed by  the  corporation  is  deductible. 
The  self-employed  under  the  proposed 
amendment  have  only  a  tax  deferral. 
They  will  be  taxed  when  they  derive 
their  benefits  under  the  approved  plan. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Must  the  individual 
retire? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  3  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Not  necessarily.  If 
he  is  to  avail  himself  of  the  retirement 
program  he  must  begin  to  draw  benefits 
sometime  between  the  ages  of  59^2  and 
70 '2. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  He  must  retire,  under 
the  law? 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Ordinarily  he  will 
retire.  The  proposal  does  not  permit 
him  to  defer  receipt  of  this  money  in- 
definitely. No  retirement  test  is  pro- 
vided by  the  bill  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  determining  when  a  self-employed 
person  has  retired.  In  any  event,  the 
retirement  program  does  go  into  effect 
at  age  70^2-  It  is  not  merely  left  to  his 
estate  as  a  tax-free  amount  of  money 
to  be  passed  on  to  his  heirs. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  if  he  docs  not 
retire? 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Then  he  just  con- 
tinues to  work  and  the  program  con- 
tinues and  just  stays  in  effect.  He  is 
eventually  taxed  on  what  he  receives 
under  tlie  plan  at  ordinary  income  tax 
rates. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  As  it  would  have  been 
in  the  beginning? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  As  it  would  be  at 
the  moment.  That  is  the  big  advantage, 
I  might  say.  There  is  no  question  that 
there  is  an  advantage  in  a  person  doing 
it,  because  usually  he  is  in  a  lower  in- 
come bracket  when  he  is  65  or  67  and 
retires  than  he  is  when  he  is  earning  the 
money.  There  is  no  question  that  that 
gives  him  some  advantage.  However,  we 
say  there  are  already  60  million  people 
who  are  enjoying  the  privilege  today. 
The  self-employed  have  not  thus  far 
been  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  cor- 
porate pension  programs.  We  are  at- 
tempting to  bring  equity  to  these  7'2 
million  people  who  have  not  been  able 
to  set  up  a  retirement  program  for  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  should  like  to  clear 
up  one  point.  The  Senator  .^aid  tliat  a 
person  must  retire  in  order  to  receive 
this  money.  Then  the  Senator  has  said 
that  if  the  person  continues  to  work  he 
can  still  get  the  money. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  He  is  not  required 
to  retire.  What  I  meant  was  that  he 
cannot  have  it  both  ways.  We  say  if  he 
continues  to  work  he  must  begin  to 
draw  benefits  before  he  i.<^  ace  70 '2- 

Mr.  PASTORE.  At  the  prevailing  rate 
of  interest? 

Mr.  SMATHERS      Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '^ 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  believe  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  will 
be  interested  in  this  fact.  Under  the 
amendment  the  self-employed  person 
must  set  up  a  program  for  his  employees. 
He  cannot  merely  qualify  himself.  The 
self-employed  person — the  operator  of 
an  unincorporated  business  or  a  pro- 
fessional man — must  substantially  meet 
the  same  requirements  that  the  corpo- 
rate pension  plan  requires.  There  they 
must  cover  every  employee,  and  the  offi- 
cers cannot  be  covered  alone. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  3  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  be  a  little  more  specific?  If  a 
doctor  has  three  nurses,  he  cannot  set  up 
a  plan  for  himself  without  setting  up  the 
plan  for  his  three  nurses  as  well.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct.  Just 
as  our  great  corporations  cannot  set  up 
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retirement  plans  to  cover  the  officers 
only.  There  are  provisions,  however, 
that  they  can  classify  employees  and 
cover  their  regular  employees  as  con- 
trasted with  the  casual  employees. 

Mr.  PASTORE  How  does  that  work'' 
Let  us  as.^ume  that  a  doctor  has  tliree 
nurses.  Do  we  say  he  can  deduct  up  to 
a  thousand  rlollars  and  then  take  one- 
half  of  the  remaining  $1,500  '  What  does 
he  do  about  the  other  employees,  in 
other  words? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  He  has  to  pay.  First 
of  all,  he  has  to  have  a  plan  that  is  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  PASTORE     Approved  by  whom? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  making  that 
clear.  Each  one  of  these  plans  must  be 
approved  by  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  other  words,  if  a 
lawyer  has  a  stenographer  or  secretary, 
he  must  provide  for  her  as  well.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  He  must.  He  must 
provide  for  her  on  what  we  call  a  non- 
discriminatory basis.  He  cannot  set  up 
a  generous  proposal  for  himself  and  a 
less  generous  proposal  for  his  employees. 
There  must  be  the  same  ratio. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Where  does  the 
money  come  from  to  set  up  the  fund  for 
the  benefits  that  are  made  available? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    Fi'om  the  employer. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Prom  his  own  per- 
sonal income? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  From  his  business  in- 
come. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  He  is  permitted  to 
deduct  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     The  employer  pays  it. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  When  the  employer 
puts  the  money  into  the  fund  for  his 
employees  from  his  business,  he  is  per- 
mitted to  deduct  the  amount  of  money 
to  take  care  of  his  employees.  There  are 
large  corporations  which  are  permitted 
to  deduct  the  amount  of  money  which 
they  put  into  a  fund  to  take  care  of  all 
their  employees.  The  same  thing  would 
be  true  in  this  case. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  would  be  a  busi- 
ness expen.se? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  It  would  be  a  busi- 
ness expenfie.  Mr.  President,  I  will  have 
more  to  say  about  this  matter  later  in 
the  coming  days — and  I  hope  there  will 
not  be  too  many  of  them — and  this 
measure  will  be  rather  well  explored. 

I  now  yi(.'ld  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illmois. 
If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
ponents ol  the  amendment.  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  have  lon.e  favored  the  prin- 
ciple involved  in  it.  Many  years  ago, 
as  a  meml>er  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  I  made  the  motion  that  we 
hold  what  were  the  first  hearings  on  the 
principle  involved  here. 

A  great  inequity  exists  throughout  the 
country.  The  corporate  entities  can  set 
up  pension  plans  for  their  officers  and 
for  their  employees.  The  money  which 
goes  into  these  pension  plans  goes  into 
them   before    taxes.    The   income    that 


the  pension  fund  earns  is  not  taxed  An 
individual  who  is  m  some  kind  of  busi- 
ness— be  he  a  grocer,  or  doctor,  or  den- 
tist, or  farmer,  or  lawyer — pays  taxes 
and  must  save  for  his  old  age  after  taxes. 
Then  when  he  puts  his  savings  aside,  if 
it  earns  income,  he  is  taxed  again  So 
we  have  one  group  that  sets  aside  money 
before  taxes,  and  the  tax  is  paid  when 
the  benefits  are  paid  lat.er.  Another 
group  has  two  handicaps.  We  cannot  go 
on  like  that.  The  corporate  plans  are 
increasing  rapidly.  No  one  is  suggest- 
ing that  they  be  ab<-)lished  or  that  the 
tax  benefits  that  may  be  applicable  to 
them  should  be  repealed.  The  answer  is 
that  we  must  equalize  it  and  extend  it  to 
others.  The  requirement  of  putting  10 
percent  of  income  aside — or  up  to  $2,500, 
or  $1,750.  as  now — is  quite  rigid. 

There  is  the  trustee  plan,  for  example, 
which  projects  itself  for  some  distance 
into  the  future;  or  an  insurance  con- 
tract must  be  entered  into;  and  all  em- 
ployees must  be  covered  m  both  in- 
stances. In  a  trustee  plan  it  is  permis- 
sible to  use  Government  bonds. 

But  if  we  adopt  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment, there  will  still  be  millions  of  peo- 
ple throughout  the  country  who  will  not 
be  covered  by  a  corjwrate  plan  and  will 
never  be  able  to  set  up  a  plan  under  H.R. 
10.  Legally,  they  are  permitted  to  do 
so,  but  practically  they  cannot.  Some 
of  them  may  be  57  or  58  years  old  now. 
Some  of  them  have  a  business  which  is 
uncertain,  and  they  cannot  enter  into  an 
insurance  contract  to  provide  them- 
selves and  their  employees  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty.  Their  business  is  so 
small  that  they  cannot  go  to  the  expense 
of  having  a  plan  drafted  and  submitted 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  ap- 
proved and  earned  out.  Yet  those  peo- 
ple, if  they  save  anything  for  their  old 
age.  will  have  to  do  so  after  taxes,  and 
their  savings  will  be  taxed. 

My  amendment  to  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment would  not  in  any  sense  take  away 
any  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
self-employed  that  the  amendment 
would  give,  but  it  would  take  care  of  the 
other  group  which  would  still  be  out- 
side these  plans,  should  the  amendment 
be  adopted. 

I  refer  to  the  small  employer,  who 
cannot  set  up  a  plan.  I  refer  to  the 
employee  who  has  worked  all  his  life 
and  will  continue  to  work  all  his  life  for 
an  establishment  for  which  there  will 
not  be  a  pension  plan. 

So  we  say  that  any  individual,  in  any 
calendar  year  in  which  he  is  not  covered 
by  a  pension  plan,  either  a  corporate 
plan  or  under  H.R  10  or  a  Government 
plan 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

We  say  that  in  any  such  year  he  may 
buy  a  special  issue  of  Government  bonds 
up  to  a  total  limit  of  S300  In  other 
words,  he  may  save  $25  a  month,  and 
on  that  saving  he  will  not  be  taxed. 
Then  in  his  old  age,  when  he  cashes  the 
bond,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  other 
plans,  he  will  pay  a  tax  on  the  full 
amount.  The  plan  would  be  very  simple 
to  operate. 


Suppose  there  is  a  bond  for  the  base 
amount  of  $100.  The  person  could  go 
to  the  bank  or  post  office  where  the  bonds 
were  sold.  He  would  give  his  age.  The 
teller  or  clerk  could  look  at  a  table  and 
determine  that  the  bond  could  be  bought 
for  X  dollars.  Just  as  m  the  case  of  an 
E-bond,  if  the  purchaser  did  not  ca.sh 
the  bond  at  age  65,  it  would  draw  inter- 
est beyond  that  time. 

This  proposal  would  enable  people 
having  modest  incomes,  people  who  are 
some  of  the  hardest  working  and  most 
worthy  in  our  country,  to  have  an  op- 
IX)rtunity  to  save  for  their  old  age  be- 
fore taxes. 

I  say  to  the  proponenUs  of  HR  10. 
who  are  concerned  with  whether  or  not 
such  a  bill  might  be  vetoed,  if  this 
amendment  be  adopted — and  perhaps  it 
will  not  have  such  universal  applica- 
tion— the  chances  of  the  bill  being  vetoed 
will  be  very  much  less. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Through  his  fine  pres- 
entation and  constructive  contribution, 
my  colleague  has  again  demonstrated 
why  he  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
valuable  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a 
question  concerning  his  proposal:  As- 
sume a  person  who  invests  in  such  a  bond 
does  not  wait  until  he  is  64^2  years  of 
age,  but  rather  sells  the  bond  prior  to 
that  time.  What  would  happen  in  that 
event? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  bonds  would  be 
nontransferable.  The  only  occasion  on 
which  the  holder  of  such  a  bond  could 
cash  it — and  it  would  be  in  a  lesser 
amount — and  have  it  nontaxable,  would 
be  if  he  were  found  to  be  totally  disabled 
imder  the  same  section  imder  which  he 
must  prove  disability  for  social  security. 
Then  he  could  cash  the  bond. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Otherwise,  the  bond 
would  not  be  cashable  until  the  holder 
reached  the  age  of  64^2? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  would  not  be  trans- 
ferable. Let  me  state  what  it  will  mean. 
It  will  mean  the  sale  of  bonds  to  indi- 
viduals instead  of  to  banks  and  finance 
companies.  The  program  would  be  anti- 
inflationary.  Many  of  these  bonds 
would  be  for  long  terms.  One  of  the 
Treasury's  problems  arises  from  the  sale 
of  bonds  for  a  term  of  less  than  5  years. 
The  problem  of  financing  our  enormous 
debt  is  made  difficult  when  the  the  sale 
of  bonds  is  on  such  a  short  turnover 
basis.  What  is  needed  is  long-term  fi- 
nancing. This  proposal  will  contribute 
to  long-term  financing.  The  income 
would  not  escape  taxation;  taxation 
would  merely  be  deferred  until  the  holder 
of  th(?  bond  used  the  income. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested m  the  Senator's  proposal.  Was 
his  amendment  advanced  in  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  was,  and  it  failed,  as 
I  recall,  by  one  vote. 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  Did  the  Twaaury  De- 
partment make  any  comment  on  the 
umendment? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Thoae  hearings  were 
not  held  this  year.  I  am  reaching  back 
In  memory.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
the  Treaaury  was  opposed  to  all  such 
legislation— Including  both  H.R.  10  and 
my  proposal.  I  hope  I  am  not  doing  the 
■ircaJiury  an  Injustice,  but  that  is  my 
recollection. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Did  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  Senator  to  say  that  when 
oi^e  of  these  bonds  was  purchased.  It 
would  not  be  redeemable  until  its  ma- 
lurily? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct:  except 
that  If  the  holder  became  disabled  be- 
fore that  time,  he  could  cash  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  if  he  should 
die  in  the  meantime? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  bond  would  be- 
come a  part  of  the  estate. 

Mr  PASTORE.  It  would  become  a 
part  of  the  estate? 

Mr  CURTIS.  Yes.  An  Individual  who 
came  under  the  $300  limit  and  could  buy 
nothing  but  Qovernmcnt  bonds  would 
not  be  required  to  cover  employees  or 
other  persons.  I  dare  say  that  the  more 
successful  business  and  professional  men 
who  are  advocalinK  H.R.  10  would  prefer 
trustee  plans  under  which  they  could  set 
growth  investment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  5  addit.ioni\l 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Those  who  would  be 
eligible  under  the  Senator's  plan  would 
be  only  the  self-employed  who  did  not 
employ  other  persons? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Employees  could  avail 
themselves  of  this  plan.  A  person  who 
worked  for  a  small  business  which  did 
not  have  a  pension  plan,  and  perhaps 
could  never  come  under  such  a  plan, 
could  use  any  of  his  earned  income  to 
buy  Government  bonds  for  his  old  age 
and  pay  taxes  when  he  cashed  them. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Suppose  later  such 
a  person  joined  a  pension  plan. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  His  limit  would  be 
f\xed  yearly.  In  any  year  in  which  he 
was  not  covered  by  a  pension  plan,  he 
could  buy  the  bond.*;. 

Mr,  PASTORE.  So  all  the  safeguards 
are  provided? 

Mr  CURTIS.    I  believe  so. 
Mr.   Pre.sident.   I  yield   back   the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
n\tnutes  to  the  junior  Sei^ator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  H.R.  10 
(foe.s  m  tlie  opposite  direction  from  tax 
reform.  While  apparently  throu.Rhout 
the  country  there  is  a  feeling  that  there 
:.s  a  dire  need  of  thoroughgoing  tax  re- 
form, H.R.  10  is  seriously  proposed  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Instead  of  clos- 
ing loopholes  of  tax  favoritism,  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  10  would  create  one 
of  the  biggest  and  one  of  the  worst, 
another  b;g  and  another  bad,  loophole 
of  tax  favoritism. 

For  the  moment.  I  shall  not  discuss 
the  details  of  the  bill.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  this  special  benefit  would  accrue 


largely  to  thoae  who  least  need  tax  re- 
lief. Let  me  dte  the  estimate  of  the 
Trea»ui7  Department,  made  during  Uie 
admlnlHtratlon  of  President  Eisenhower, 
as  to  the  uae  which  would  be  made  of 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  10.  In  estimating 
revenue!  losses  under  terin.s  of  the  bill, 
the  Treasury  assumed  that  only  l')  per- 
cent of  the  people  in  tlie  low  income 
brackets  who  would  be  cUh'ible  to  re- 
ceive this  benefit  would  be  in  n:Kinc;al 
clrcum;5tanccs  to  take  ndvanta.sM'  ol  U. 
but  two-thirds  of  these  m  tli'^  uiJiur  in- 
come braekets  who  would  be  (■h!;;t)ie  :or 
this  special  b(  neflt  or  favcis  would  not 
only  be  able  to  take  aclvar.ia  r  of  it.  but 
would   do  so 

I  should  like  to  ob.serve.  biicfVv  tiuit 
every  statement  made  today  m  tlie  Sen- 
ate in  support  of  H  R,  10  has  attempted 
to  justify  it  on  the  ba.sis  of  ab usi-.s  of 
corporate  pension  provi.sion.s  of  our  tax 
law.  Thus,  we  see  a  coiitinuaticm  cif  ilie 
trend  to  justify  a  proposed  new  ta.x  .-.m- 
mlck  o:i  the  basis  of  abuse  of  provisioiis 
already  in  the  law.  But  wiiut  is  the 
duty  of  represc^ntatives  of  the  people, 
with  respect  to  loopholes  of  tax  favori- 
tism? Is  It  to  remove  the  olTendmi;  pro- 
visions from  the  law.  or  is  it  to  leave 
them  in  the  law,  and  to  enact  other  loop- 
holes, using  the  existinK  ones  u.s  an  ex- 
cuse? I  think  tlio  proper  eourse  i.s  to 
enact  tax  reform  which  will  bt<  fa;r  and 
equitable,  and  to  strike  down  tiie  rxistinK 
loopholes  and  favoritism  KimaiieK.s,  in- 
stead of  creatun:  more 

When  H  R.  10  is  l)efore  the  S.MUite.  Z 
shall  nttempt  to  have  it  anuMuled  I 
shall  have  two  objectives  The  Hist  will 
be  to  make  the  beneflt.s  of  the  bill  avail- 
able to  all  taxpayers.  Mr  Pnsahnt. 
what  is  the  justice  of  providm.;  thai  a 
well-to-do  doctor  can  receive  tax  deduc- 
tion for  the  purcha.'^e  of  an  Insurance 
policy  for  his  own  benefit,  whereas  a 
newspaper  reporter  or  a  bank  clerk  can- 
not have  that  privilege'  I  have  been 
imbue<l  with  the  notion  that  Congress 
represents  all  the  people.  I  shall  under- 
take so  to  do  with  respect  to  H.R.  10. 

Second,  I  shall  undertake,  by  means  of 
amendments — since  the  Senate  is  deter- 
mined  to  enter  upon  con.siderution   of 

pension  plans 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  expired. 

Mr  GORK.  May  T  have  2  additional 
minut  ^s'' 

Mr,  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  Z 
:>^\d  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator f  -om  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate.r  from  Tennes.see  is  recognized  for 
2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  President,  by  mrans  cf  amend- 
ments, I  shall  undertak'^  to  correct  some 
of  the  more  flagrant  abuses  of  the  cor- 
porate' pension  plans,  particularly  the 
owner-manager  type  corporation,  to 
which  the  junior  Senator  from  Florida 
referred,  and  by  which  he  sought  to 
justify  H.R.  10. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  in  tax  reform. 
But  I  believe  that  if  we  continue  to  load 
down  this  bill  with  one  example  of  favor- 


itusm  after  another,  tax  reform  will  be 
aliorted, 

1  have  given  assurances  to  tlie  dlstln- 
Kui.shed  majority  leader  that  If  this  bill 
is  broiikjht  up  by  motion  as  a  separate 
bill  1  shall  undertake  to  have  It  defeated. 
and  .shall  do  so  with  all  the  strength  and 
per.ver  of  persausion  that  I  may  have. 
.uid  ;l  it  i.i  not  defeated,  I  shall  under- 
take to  amend  it  in  the  ways  I  have  sug- 
gested. But  I  have  also  a.s.sured  lum  that 
I  would  not  en>:age  m  dilatory  tactics 
with  respect  to  H.R.  10  as  a  separate  bill. 
any  more  than  I  have  been  with  respect 
to  the  pendiin;  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
additional  time  yielded  to  Uie  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  expired. 

Mr.  GORE.  May  I  have  1  more  min- 
ute? 

Mr.  M.-\NSFIELD,  I  yield  1  moro 
minute  lu  the  Senator  from  Tenne.s.see. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for 
1  more  iMiinjtr 

Mr.  CiORE  Mr  President,  I  .shall 
neither  orgarii/e  nor  participate  In  a  dil- 
atory movement  with  respect  to  H.R.  10, 
to  prevent  it  from  coming  to  a  vote, 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr  President.  I  a.sk  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU:)  Mr.  PresidiiU,  I 
Yield  1  innuite  to  the  Senator  from  Uklu- 
lunna 

The  lMn:SII)lN(i  OFFICER.  'llie 
:-M  ;,.r    ■;     'r.  "in    lil\lalu^ma    is    ieVot;ni/.<"d 

Mr.  Kl'.UR.  Mr  rn\Mdent,  yesterday. 
as  I  stated.  I  .subiuitted  a  .'^ei  les  of  nmend- 
ments  on  luii-.e  140,  line  16,  One  of  tlit^m 
was  to  ir.akr  '!;e  (>fTertlve  date  ."-"eptem- 
ber  4.  PjtiJ.  I  find  that  a.s  m  i  forth  on 
page  2  of  tlie  aineiulments,  in  line  8. 
Instead  of  that  date,  there  has  inadvert- 
ently been  set  forth  there  th.c  date  De- 
cember 31,  1962. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  date 
December  31.  1962.  be  stricken,  and  that 
there  be  inserted  in  lieu  thereof  the  date 
of  the  submission  of  the  amendments, 
which  was  September  4.  1962. 

The  PRFSIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
object. -n.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.     Mr.   President 

Mr.  DIRKSIiN  Mr.  PnsideiU.  I  \ield 
6  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Kbaiinc  . 

The  PK'ESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
Senator  from  New  York  is  rec  >gn:,!ed  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  KEATING,  Mr  i're>Mi.-n;  I  .sin- 
cerely hope  that  tlie  amendm(MU  ollt  red 
by  the  distinguished  minority  lender  will 
not  be  tabled. 

When  I  was  In  the  other  budv.  T  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  wtiit  eon.sideiably 
further  than  this  bill  does,  in  giving  peo- 
ple an  opportunity  to  lay  funds  a,>ide  for 
their  future  years  and  to  h.ive  the 
amounts  laid  a.'^ide  declared  tax  deducti- 
ble. My  recollection  Is  that  the  amount 
permitted  to  be  so  treated  in  my  bill  was 
less  than  $2,500.  but  the  bill  extended  to 
a  much  wider  group  of  taxpayers.  I 
therefore  think  there  is  considerable 
merit  In  the  argument  earlier  presented 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee to  the  effect  that  more  people 
should  be  included  in  coverage  of  H.R. 
10  but,  we  shall  not  have  an  opportunity 
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to  deal  with  this  proposllioii  unli  .s.s  we 
defeat  the  i:ropo,sed  mot  urn  in  i,i\  on  tl;e 
;able  I  hope  the  Senalor  fiom  lenno- 
.se(>  will  vot  '  accordlni'Iy. 

Thi.s  aine  uiment  by  tlie  di.si  nvushed 
mlnonly  lei  der  gives  self-emr-loyid  piu- 
.sons  an  opportunity  to  pl.iii  their  re- 
tirement on  a  ba.Ms  .^inrlai  u>  ;h,it  v(  :y 
generally  and  wuuly  ulluidni  coipoi.ii(> 
employees  Adoiition  of  tlie  amendment 
would  do  a\  ;iy  uitP:  u'.\  u- i'l'it'SPiiite  dis- 
crinnnation  in  e.\i.^t;r:  ,  ;.iv\.  un'.it  :•  which 
both  emplo.-'ees  and  persons  defined  as 
owncr-m.ui.r  ( !  N  .ue  i)ermltted  to  par- 
ticipate Ui  t,i\-txeinpt  retirement  plans; 
yet  self-employed  individuals  have  no 
opportunity  to  do  .so 

When  we  .speak  (»1  tl.t  self-ompl<"\e(1, 
we  are  not  iu.m  k  terring  ti.  a  ^ni.i!!  mi- 
nority, but  to  ;i  -loup  estim  lied  iP  t)e- 
tween  7  in;:i;i'n  ,i!id  !>  inillion  piiMin.s 
en:  .i:  e<i  ill  a  wide  (-'roup  (>l  ai;:\;!itN. 
Included  111  the  i.'.roup  would  bt  ia',\\eis, 
doe!o)s  ;in(l  lournalists  earnm  lee.s  of 
o.s  ir.ucli  a.s  '-40  000  or  $hO  000  or  SlOO  000. 
However,  Iht'se  aie  by  no  means  the  only 
people  covered. 

It  must  be  lemembeied  that  there 
would  aho  ot  iiKluded  ,  ,i,sollne  ,«itatlon 
attend. mi.s  and  pei,soi,.s  iumhu,.,  --inall 
"I'tvM'iy  .stoles  peison.N  w  .[]:  incomes  of 
perhap.s  $2  000  oi  $:■!  Ooo  a!i(i  -and  I 
spei\k  from  l-iisoli.i!  (Xpeiieiur — -In 
many  year.s  runniii  '  thi 
a  lo.ss  Also  included  a n, 
-'t  tlie  .self -rinp;<'N  ed 
ineaii.s  tliat  undi  i  ilus  hi 
would  ix-eone  av.ul.ible  to  an  esiimatetl 
It  tniHion  o:  10  million  Amriuahs  who 
are  not  self -employed  .md  do  noi  pu.s- 
cntly  liav(>  pension  ii  Ids  ir.is  ;>  n 
M  I  \-  sinifuaiit   change  m  the  original 

\r:siM!l    n(     H   H       10. 

.  Every  ye;  r  this  idea,  which  I  believe 
ts  eminentlN  .sound  and  just,  has  t;ained 
increased  rr omentum  In  the  82d  and 
83d  Congresses,  the  bill  was  submitted, 
but  it  never  got  out  of  committee.  In 
the  84th  Co  igress  it  was  reported  to  the 
floor  of  th(  House,  but  no  action  was 
taken  on  it  Finally,  m  the  85th  Con- 
gress, a  bill  similar  to  the  amendment 
now  pending.  wa,s  passed  by  th.e  Hoiise 
In  each  of  the  two  .sueeeediiu.'  Congres.ses 
legislation  V.-as  pa.s.sed  m  Uie  othe!'  t)ody, 
but  In  no  Instance  has  it  lecened  Senate 
consldt  latK  n 

Tlit>  pi(\s  'lit  H  R  10  a.s  It  IN  desi;'- 
mued  wa.s  pa,s.se(}  on  .tune  ;<  liMil  llie 
Senate  Finn  nee  Conunittee  reported  the 
bill  in  SeplemlnM  ol  la.st  year  Since 
that  time  it  has  remaini>d  on  the  euleii- 
dai  coll'-et.ntf  new  .supjHuteis  all  the 
time  but  not  recenini:  any  attention  in 
the  Seiiatt^ 

The  principal  amunient  that  iia.s  be(>n 
used  agam.si  tins  leguslation  is  the  lo.ss 
of  revenue  involved  of  course,  that 
Is  a  matter  which  we  must  always  con- 
sider most  seriously  Every  timi>  the  bill 
has  come  ui  ,  th(>  Executive  has  indicated 
that  the  revenue  that  would  be  lost 
would  be  some  enormous  sum  of  mor.ey. 

In  the  flr.'t  place,  I  have  serious  doubt 
about  the  .size  of  the  figures  that  are 
given.  Of  course  it  will  lesult  in  some 
revenue  los.> 

The  PRE^SIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


Ml    Ki:AriNG     I  :.leld  myself  2  mure 

ininule.s. 

Hill  ofTsrt  HPntn.'^t  this  ln.«;R  l.^  the  In- 
i  I  !  (  Ml  fan  ne^.s  ol  t  lie  i)lan,  plus  the  lad 
'liat  It  will  be  a  sii'Miliran;  ,spti:  !i,  (  ir 
icv.nomy  tiecau-M  nianv'  (■!  the  ])!'i,Mins 
who  will  ijcM  •.!  under  H  I^  10  will  feel 
that,  if  t!i(\v  ate  ;:(  ',  :d;!.,'  f(  :  their  later 
years,  they  can  iiiou  liberally  spend  now 
and  enjoy  life  as  they  po  along,  It  will 
thereby  be  an  inpx  ;  is  to  our  economy, 
which  certamiy  i.i  'o.s  it. 

Mr  President  the  tabling  ot  11  R  10 
will  be  the  dentil  knell  not  (mia  i  :  •!;>  sr 
liopes  and  aspirations,  b'P  a;'.\  eivnt 
Which  may  h•^  mad<'  t-    :m;  ;i!ve  H  R,  10 


!'  pe  that  the 

iineiuiintnt,  will  be 


President.     I 
Senator   from 


as  worded  I  sine 
.I!oi;  to  table  this 
defeated 

Mr.     DIKKsf:n      Ml- 
yield   3   mii.uie.s    n,   tin- 
Nebiaska     Mr    Hkiska  '< 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  tin  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  loin  m  the 
thoughts  and  conciusion.s  ;usi  (  xine.s.-^ed 
by  our  colleagu*  the  Senatoi  from  New 
York 

*lhe  auiendmen!  alter  all  luis  lor  its 
oi;  '■e::\i  tile  Collection  ol  an  iriecj'.iity 
■a!  i(!.  liiis  e\|st(  (i  r\ei   .since  th.e  present 


pension  p!a!:s  une  de- 
s  ,ind  emplov'ee.s  o(  cis- 
s   a    sul),vtuntial   meciii.i'v 


p; '  \  >;■  i!,s  fur 
vi.sed  fdi  o(!le( 
poratioi.v  It 
Dei  a\i-.(  .1  aftec  t.-  .somewheie  betwiii.  7 
.iiid  U)  luiiiion  .sell  employed  indivuiuai.s 
the  Duk.sen  ameiuiment  would  place 
these  Muail  busUK  ssmen,  farmers  and 
p!  oics.siopal  peopit-  nn  a  parity  with,  o{- 
!ice:s  ;i;i(i  (  Mip^\vee.s  of  corporations 

H\  ii-eaiing  s(df -employed  individuals 
as  then  own  employers  for  the  purpo.ses 
of  esi.ii)li.s!;i!iK  voluntary  i)enslon  plans 
this  amendment  would  gne  tliese  indi- 
viduals substantially  the  same  oppor- 
tunities they  would  otherwise  have  were 
they  carryms:  on  their  business  or  pro- 
fession as  a  corporation  Limited 
amounts  which  are  .set  aside  for  retire- 
ment plans  for  the  benefit  of  themselves 
would  Ix^  made  deductible,  As  in  the 
case  of  other  employees,  self-employed 
per.sons  would  not  be  taxed  on  these  con- 
inbulions  or  th.e  income  which  accrues 
tlu'reon  until  such  time  as  these  funds 
are  di.stributed  to  them  dunnu  their  re- 
tii-etnent. 

Thus  this  amendment  looks  beyond 
i!.e  nuK  loiin  in  winch  an  iiuii\iduai 
may  be  dom^  bu.sme.vs  It  briiu's  us  to 
the  .sub.stance  ot  thi.s  whole  qu«\sluin. 
tliat  peiH>le  should  be  rncouiaged  to  help 
th.emstives  regaidl(\ss  of  the  patticular 
form  or  style  of  business  orKanl/ation 
under  which  they  inoy  be  opfiatiiu' 

This  concept  ha.s  been  advanc(^d  for 
several  years  Similar  leL:i.slation  loi 
providiir;  ('(lual  treatment  for  the  self- 
employed  was  passed  by  the  House  dur- 
mi;  the  85tli  and  86tli  Contires.ses  and 
a;; am  during  tlie  first  session  of  tins 
Congress.  The  Senate  ?"^nance  Commit- 
tee held  extended  hearings  on  H  R  10 
during  th.e  86th  Congress  and  approved 
the  bill  The  committee  reaffirmed  its 
approval  of  the  bill  almost  a  year  ago, 
and  it  has  been  pending  on  the  Senate 
Calendar  since  that  time. 

Therefore,  the  Dirksen  amendment 
which  embodies  the  pro\isions  of  H  R. 
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10  is  a  sea.'oned  piect  of  legislation  It 
has  1)  ■(  n  d.e\  eloped  ami  refined  to  it-8 
l)MS(i  t  loiin  aftei  a  gieat  dial  of  con- 
st;(  latum  debatf    ai'id  stutiy 

Under  the  amendinrnt  a  ,s«;;-er.i- 
jjloyec  persi)n  would  be  perii.itK^i  to  con- 
tribute 10  percent  o!  his  taintd  .luo-i.e 
or  $2,500.  whiclie\er  ;s  smalli  r  to  a 
qualified  retirement  pdan  Like  (tiM- 
employers,  he  could  claim  a  deriiK'KH 
for  this  contribution  m  tlie  year  i.'.a;  .t 
Is  made.  However,  tins  deducticiii  wo,.:d 
be  limited  to  100  p<  rcent  ol  the  first 
$1,000  and  50  percent  of  tie  ;e:;.<  .:.  :.g 
contribution.  Heru"  t!.'  ma xi:r. •..;;•,  d'  - 
ductlcn  in  any  year  would  be  $1,750 

Like  other  employees  t!ic  self-om- 
ployeci  person  would  not  be  taxid  on 
tl-icsi  contributions  until  such  time  aa 
tlie  bdieflts  are  payed  out  during  his  re- 
tiremt  nt 

Th(  aniiPdnK!:'  also  insures  ecjuality 
of  trt  atiPiM  as  between  the  self-em- 
ployed Individual  and  his  own  employees. 
In  order  to  qualify,  a  pension  plai:  must 
cover  all  full-time  employees  w,:li  3 
years  of  service  P'urthier.  conti  ibutions 
on  behalf  of  these  employees  m  ist  vest 
at  the  time  they  are  made  so  that  '.!.«y 
a!  e  111  ntorleitable 

I  he  I'RlsSIDING  OFFICER  I  lie 
tiiiir  of   the  Stnaloi    ha.s  expiied 

.M:  DIRKSb.N  Mr  President  I  \  .i  Id 
.'  nio  .  m.n^te^  lu  the  bcuutui  iiulU 
Nebi  a  -K.» 

Ml       HHrSK.\ 


ciuii.l   \'   iai,std   lo 


An  nbloctlon  fre- 
H  i«  iO  is  that  its  e:,- 
actmtni  wiiild  result  m  u  substant.al 
los.s  o:  t^ix  lesenue  The  lo,s,s  uiider  I  lie 
Hous(  passed  \ersion  was  rstiinHtrd  to 
be  sonewliere  between  $325  and  $:<.^8 
miliio  i  a  y(\ii  Tlir-  Treosui>  n<pu;',- 
mt  nt  rit^'d  tins  a.s  one  of  its  p.:  mc  .;  al 
ob'ec'i{<ns  to  the  measure 

Huv  ever,  the  amendments  recom- 
mend»Kl  by  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee would  reduce  this  potential  loss  in 
revenue  to  an  estimated  $180  million  for 
a  full  year's  operation.  Therefore  the 
obiection  voiced  is  largely  overcome. 
.■\nd  m  view  of  the  gro.ss  inequities  over- 
come by  the  present  bill,  'wlnch  have  al- 
ready been  discussed,  this  cannot  be  tlie 
sole  consideration 

Mr  President,  1  hope  that  our  many 
self-employed  citi/ens  will  at  last  be  t  x- 
tendei  tlit^  rei.ef  provided  by  H  R  10  as 
;'  no'A  .s'and.s  on  tlie  Senate  Calendar, 
This  i.il  should  h.ave  been  called  up  f-r 
full  d'bate  and  action  by  the  Senate  a 
Icuig  time  a>i.  Unfo!  tunatel\'  ,t  was 
not.  We  iiow  li.we  the  opportunitN  U) 
act  upon  It. 

f  i:  my  hope  thot  th.e  motion  to  t^xble 
will  be  defeated  ond  the  amendment  will 
be  iip,)roved 

T  M   !d  back  tlie  remainder  of  my  time. 

.M:  DIRKSEN  Mr  President  I 
thougnt  It  might  be  well  for  the  Hr-.cy.) 
to  read  just  a  few  excerpts  from,  tiie  n - 
port  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on 
H.R.  10,  I  read  from  j)age  8  of  the  re- 
port, ;n  which  arc  assigned  tlie  reasons 
for  th.j  bill : 

The  primary  reason  for  the  H>.  '.ise  bi:.  ,vs 
amended  by  your  committee  i  Is  to  gwv  se.:- 
employed  persons  access  to  retirement  pli<:.s 
^n  B  reasonably  similar  basis  to  that  accorded 
corporate  stockholder  employees  It  ti.iis 
tends  1.0  correct  a  discrimination  in  present 
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law  under  which  self-employed  individuals — 
sole  proprietors  and  partners — are  prevented 
rrom  participating  In  retirement  plans  es- 
tablished for  the  benefit  of  their  employees 
although  owner-managers  of  corporations 
may  do  so. 

The  second  reason  assigned  for  the  bill 
is.  as  follows: 

The  bill  allows  contributions  to  retirement 
plans  to  be  a  deduction  for  Income  t-ax  pur- 
poses at  the  time  these  contributions  are 
made,  but  requires  that  retirement  benefits 
when  received  be  subject  to  taxation. 

The  third  reason  assigned : 

Your  committee,  like  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House,  Is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  extending  the  coverage  of  individ- 
uals under  voluntary  retirement  plans  is  In 
the  public  interest.  The  bill  will  make  self- 
employment  somewhat  more  attractive  than 
at  present  compared  to  employment  with  a 
corporation,  and  will  thus  help  to  keep  small 
business  strong  and  independent  professional 
practice  thriving. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  may  say  that  there  have  been 
statements  to  the  effect  that  this  is  a 
lawyers'  bill  and  a  doctors'  bill.  I  heard 
a  statement  on  the  floor  a  moment  ago 
with  respect  to  teachers,  reporters,  and 
others.  I  know  of  no  teachers  who  are 
under  no  private  pension  plan.  I  pre- 
sume that  statement  would  apply  to  re- 
porters, and  other  newspaper  employees 
as  well,  who  would  be  under  corporate 
pension  plans. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  there  have 
been  many  endorsements  of  H.R.  10.  I 
shall  ask  to  have  some  of  the  endorse- 
meiiUs  printed,  but  I  recite  at  this  point 
that  the  list  I  am  submitting  includes 
the  American  Association  of  Small  Busi- 
ness, the  American  Farm  Bureau  Feder- 
ation, the  American  Authors  Leagrue  of 
America,  Inc.,  the  Contracting  Plaster- 
ers' and  Lathers'  International  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Association  of  Plumb- 
ing Contractors,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Real  Estate  Boards,  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  the  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business,  the  National 
Milk  Producers  Federation,  the  Painting 
and  Decorating  Contractors  of  America, 
and  the  National  Wholesale  Furniture 
Salesmen's  Association. 

I  am  sure  others  could  be  added,  be- 
cau.^e  I  noted  in  the  Record  that  Repre- 
sentative Keogh.  of  New  York,  included 
a  vei-y  large  number  of  associations  and 
eroups  which  wholeheartily  endorse  H.R. 
10. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
endorsements  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  ei;dorse- 
ments  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

I  urgently  request  you  again  to  do  your 
utmosi  to  see  that  H.R.  10,  the  Seif-Employed 
Individuals'  Retirement  Act,  is  approved  by 
your  committee  promptly,  so  that  it  may  be 
acted  upon  by  the  entire  Senate. 

The  inequality  of  opportunity  experienced 
by  the  self-employed,  as  compared  with  the 
pension  provisions  furnished  the  employee 
by  the  many  segments  of  industry,  haa  long 
created  a  hardship  for  the  self-employed.— 
American  Association  of  Small  Business. 

The  American  Farni  Bureau  Federation  has 
supported  the  general  principles  of  this  type 
of  legislation  for  several  years,  witliin  limits 
adequate  to  prevent  abuse — Statement  of 
the  American   Farm  Bureau  Federation. 


Like  many  other  organizations  speaking 
for  self-employed  craft.'^men,  businessmen 
and  professional  people,  the  Authors  League 
has  previously  had  the  opportunity— I  might 
add  ruefully  and  regretfully— several  oppor- 
tunitieii — to  express  its  support  for  H.R.  10 
and  the  retirement  program  for  self-em- 
ployed taxpayers,  which  It  would  make  pos- 
sible.— -American  Authors  League  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc. 

The  C -ntractlng  Plasterers'  &  Lathers' 
International  Association  is  an  organization 
of  l.i'hlng  and  plastering  contractors  with 
members  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
but  with  the  great  bulk  of  Its  membership 
In  the  United  States. 

The  members  of  this  association  are  all 
.■^mall  businessmen.  A  good  number  of  the 
membe-s  are  in  unincorporated  firms,  and 
have  no  means  of  setting  up  a  retirement 
fund  o:.'  their  own  through  which  they  may 
prepare  for  the  day  when  they  are  no  longer 
able  to  carry  on  their  business. 

H.R.  10  would  meet  the  need  of  the  good 
majority  of  the  members  of  this  association, 
and  indeed,  would  meet  the  needs  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  small  btisinessmen  In  Amer- 
ica tod:.y — Contracting  Plasterers'  &  Lathers* 
International  Association. 

The  National  Association  of  Plumbing 
Contractors  is  composed  of  approximately 
10,000  members  who  do  about  80  percent  of 
the  total  volume  of  plumbing  contracting  In 
the  Un.ted  States.  •  •  •  The  vast  majority 
of  thes.;  contractors  are  small  shops  and  as 
p;;ch  qualify  as  small  businessmen.  Our 
assoo'aiion  has  46  State  associations  and  ap- 
proximately 390  local  aflaiated  groups. 

The  National  Association  of  Plumbing 
Contractors  feel  that  a  measure  like  H.R. 
10  would  help  keep  many  people  from  In- 
corpor.Htmg  to  reduce  their  taxes.  There 
are  a  njmber  of  plumbing  and  heating  con- 
tractor:; wlio  could  have  saved  considerable 
money  during  the  past  few  years  on  their 
Income  tax  by  Incorporating  their  business. — 
National  Association  of  Plumbing  Contrac- 
tors. 

I  am  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  more  than 
C9  000  members  of  the  National  Association 
C'f  Real  Estate  Boards,  the  large  majority  of 
whom  ;^,-ould  be  directly  affected  by  enact- 
ment of  this  bill.  It  is  consistent  with  the 
professional  nature  of  their  work  that  they 
do  buslaess  In  a  noncorporate  form,  and  most 
of  them,  therefore,  are  self-employed.  Be- 
cause 'if  this,  the  present  tax  Inequity 
which  exists  relative  to  pension  plans  for 
the  self-employed  affects  them  adversely  Just 
ns  it  does  doctors,  lawyers,  and  others. 
There  is.  therefore,  overwhelming  support 
in  our  association  for  passage  of  H.R.  10. — 
Nation.il  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards 
by  Realtors'  Washington  Committee. 

Deleg:ates  to  the  convention  of  National 
Farmers  Union,  meeting  in  Washington.  D.C., 
111  Mar:h  of  this  year,  adopted  a  resolution 
in  favcr  of  a  retirement  program  for  self- 
employed  persons.  Tlielr  approval  was  ex- 
pressed as  follows: 

•  Deductions  for  farmers  and  other  self- 
employed  to  establish  retirement  funds 
should  be  permitted  on  the  same  basis  cur- 
rently afforded  to  corporations  to  provide 
such  benefits  for  their  employees." 

I  rcfpectfully  request  your  support  of 
H  R.  10  •  •  »  when  it  comes  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  for  action. — Na- 
tional Farmers  Union. 

Speaking  for  the  more  than  170,000  in- 
dividual Independent  btislness  and  profes- 
sional people  frcjm  all  50  States  of  this 
countr}',  Individuals  who  are  active,  current 
members  of  this  federation,  we  urge  that 
you  act  favorably  on  bill  H.R.  10,  a  bill  that 
rights  an  Injustice  in  our  laws  which  per- 
mit corporations  to  take  tax  deductions  for 
payments  into  private  retirement  funds  for 
their  c  fficers  and  employees,  yet  prohibits 
self-employed  business  and  professional  peo- 
ple from  enjoying  the  same  opportunities. 


Please  understand,  we  are  not  telling  you 
what  we  or  any  small  self-appointed  group 
think  our  members  want.  We  are  only  re- 
peating to  you  what  our  members  themselves 
have  told  their  Congressmen  and  told  us  In 
repeated  sovindings  in  federation  nationwide 
membership  mandate  polls  in  which  each  of 
our  members  has  had  one  and  only  one  vote 
and  in  the  course  of  which  members  have 
sent  their  voted,  signed  and  thereby  authen- 
ticated, opinions  to  their  Congressmen. — 
National  Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness. 

We  shall  greatly  appreciate  it  if  you  will 
Include  In  the  hearing  record  of  H.R.  10  this 
statement  supporting  the  bill. 

Tlie  National  Milk  Producers  Federation  is 
a  national  farm  organization.  It  represents 
approximately  half  a  million  dairy  farmers 
and  some  800  dairy  cooperative  tissociations 

The  lack  of  adequate  provisions  for  the 
retirement  Income  of  dairy  farmers  Is  a  mat- 
ter about  which  we  are  deeply  concerned. 

We  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to 
what  might  be  done  for  dairy  farmers  in  this 
field.  The  more  we  work  on  it.  the  more  con- 
vinced we  are  that  the  first  step  should  be 
legislation  such  as  H  R.  10. 

We  hope  you  will  bear  In  mind,  in  your  de- 
liberations on  this  bill,  the  need  of  dairy 
farmers  for  a  base  on  which  they  can  build 
more  adequately  for  their  c  wn  retirement. — 
National  Milk  Producers  Federation. 

The  Painting  &  Decorating  Contractors 
of  America  Is  the  spokesman  for  some  8.500 
active  painting  contractors  from  every  sec- 
tion of  this  great  Nation.  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  better  example  of  the  Anierlcan  small 
businessman  can  be  found  than  todays 
painting  and  decorating  contractor.  The 
large  majority  of  these  men  employ  less  than 
10  workmen.  They  willingly  contribute  to 
welfare  and  pension  funds  for  their  workmen 
but  are  denied  the  right  to  set  aside  any 
amount  for  their  own  retirement  on  any  tax 
deferred  basis.  As  a  national  association  we 
strongly  feel  that  this  Is  working  a  hardship 
on  these  self-employed  persons  who  help 
make  up  the  backbone  of  this  Nation.  We 
strongly  urge  that  the  Senate  Fin  ince  Com- 
mittee favorably  report  H.R.  10  for  considera- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Senate. — Painting  & 
Decorating  Contractors  of  America. 

I  hope  that  the  members  of  this  commit- 
tee will  consider  the  effect  on  the  morale  of 
the  self-employed  who  comprise  a  very  Im- 
portant part  of  this  country's  citizenry.  It  Is 
our  feeling  that  passage  of  HR  10  will  show 
an  act  of  faith  on  the  part  of  Members  of  the 
Congress  In  the  well-being  of  their  con- 
stituents who  are  self-employed  and  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  backbone  of  America. — 
National  Wholesale  Furniture  Salesmen's  As- 
sociation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  Pre.'^ident,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  propo- 
nents of  the  amendments  have  com- 
pleted their  presentation  on  their  time. 
I  do  not  anticipate  using  the  11  minutes 
remaining  on  this  side,  but  I  wish  to 
state  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  shall 
make  the  motion  to  table  the  pending 
amendments  is  because  of  a  fear  on  my 
part  that  if  the  amcndment.s  are  agreed 
to  it  is  possible — and  I  say  this  only  in 
a  personal  sense — that  the  tax  bill  niay 
well  be  vetoed,  I  make  that  statement 
because  of  the  fact  that  in  my  opinion 
there  are  enough  opponents  of  H.R.  10 
and  of  the  tax  bill,  perhaps,  to  be  able 
to  sustain  a  Presidential  veto. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  President 
will  do  if  uhe  motion  to  table  is  success- 
ful and  H.R.  10  then  becomes  the  pend- 
ing business  at  the  conclusion  of  con- 
sideration of  the  tax  bill,  as  it  will  if 
the  motion  to  table  is  successful,  but  I 
would  anticipate  the  chances  for  its  pas- 
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sage  would  be  much  better  then  than 

tliey  are  at  the  present  time. 

Mr  HAflTKErose. 

Mr.  MAl'fSFIELD.  I  yield  at  this  time 
to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  fMr. 
HartkeI. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  the  remarks  made  by  the 
majority  leader,  one  difTiculty  with 
respect  to  tJic  bill  is  that  the  PiTsident 
has  an  understivading  that  it  would 
cause  an  increase  in  the  deficit,  so  far 
as  overall  revenues  are  concerned.  Is 
that  correct  "^ 

Mr.  MA1>ISFIEI.D.  I  am  certain  that 
is  the  feeling  both  of  the  present  Presi- 
dent and  was  of  the  previou."-  Pn  sidcnt. 
Mr.  Eisenhower. 

Mr.  HAf  ,TKE.  Is  it  not  true  fxlao  that 
the  withholding  provLsicn  which  was 
recommended  could  have  been  hf  Ipful  in 
regard  to  the  deficit,  and  that  the  diffi- 
culty would  not  have  been  presented,  at 
least  in  the  same  .scope  under  the  bill 
with  the  \.-ithholdinu-  provision  as  it  is 
pre.sented  under  the  bill  as  it  is  today? 

Mr.  M«NSFIEn.D  The  Senator  is 
correct.  It  ls  unfortunate  that  thp  with- 
holding pr  5vi.sion.<;  were  not  retained  in 
the  bill.  That  was  a  good  proix)sal.  It 
Ls  a  fact  that  the  law  now.  and  the  law 
for  20  years,  ha,s  provided  for  payment 
of  taxes  on  such  income,  but  the  with- 
holding provision  involves  the  question 
of  enforcenent. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  If  the  motion  to  table 
Is  su.'^tainei,  is  my  understanding  cor- 
rect that  it  is  the  Int-ention  of  the 
majority  I'.'ader  to  make  H.R.  10  the 
next  order  of  bu.siness'' 

Mr.  MANSFtEI.D.  That  Is  correct. 
Immediately  after  the  dLsposition  of  the 
pending  tax  revenue  measure  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
to  lay  before  the  Senate  HR.  10  and 
to  make  it  the  pending  busines.'=.  and  to 
stay  with  it  until  a  vote  is  taken  one  way 
or  another 

Mr.  HAIiTKE.  That  is  the  measure 
which  at  the  present  time  is  on  the 
calendar'' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  S^LATHERS.  IkL-.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MA>  SFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  ]"lorida. 

Mr  SM/.THERS.  I  had  intended  to 
ask  veiy  mucli  the  same  questioiis  the 
Senator  fri>m  Indiana  has  a^ked.  As  I 
gathered,  t.he  majority  leader  has  said 
it  is  his  impression  tlaat  if  H_R.  10  is 
attached  to  the  pendlns?  tax  bill  there 
is  some  likiilihood  Uie  bill  will  be  vetoed. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIX).  Yes.  I  can  see 
some  peopic  in  effect  laughmg  up  their 
sleeves  after  such  a  statement,  but  I 
would  urge  caution.  In  my  personal 
opinion,  if  the  bill  were  vcnoed  there 
would  be  sufficient  votes  on  the  pail  of 
those  who  are  opposed  to  H.R.  10  and 
tho.se  opposed  to  the  tax  bill  itself  to 
uphold  a  Presidential  veto. 

Mr.  SM.VTHERS.  I  wiih  to  say  to 
the  able  majority  leader  that,  ■while 
there  was  not  a  very  specific  statement, 
nonetheles.'!  the  impression  I  Gathered 
was  tliat  if  H.R.  10  were  attached  to  the 
tax  bill  there  was  a  great  likelihood  the 
whole  tax  bill,  including  RM.  10,  would 


be  vetoed.  As  I  say,  there  was  nothing 
specific  said  in  that  respect,  but  that 
was  the  definite  impression  I  had. 

Another  question  I  had  related  to  an 
assurance  by  the  majority  leader  that 
there  will  be  a  vote  on  the  menis  of 
H.R.  10  prior  to  the  Senate  considering 
the  trade  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  Immediately 
foUowm;::  the  di.sposnion  of  the  tax  bill, 
it  will  be  considered.  I  had  notified 
certain  Senators  that  at  an  appropriate 
time  H.R.  10  would  be  con.sidered  this 
se.sMon.  That  apiropnatc  lime  has  been 
moved  up  considerably,  due  io  circum- 
stances over  which  I  had  no  control. 

Mr.  SMATHP:RS.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may 
make  a  brief  statement,  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  will  not  lose  his  right 
to  the  fiixir? 

Mr.  M.ANSFIF.Ln.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  In  the  li<Jht  of  what 
the  maionty  leader  has  said,  I  wish  to 
state  that  the  impression  I  gathered, 
after  talking  to  people  at  the  White 
Hou.se.  was  the  same  impre.'^sion  gathered 
by  the  able  majority  leader 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  wisest 
course  to  be  followed  by  those  who 
genuinely  wish  to  see  H.R  10  pass  would 
be  to  .«;upport  the  majority  leader  in  his 
motion  to  table.  This  I  say  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  later,  down  the  road. 
after  we  pass  H  R.  10 — and  I  am  con- 
fident we  have  enough  votes  m  the 
Senate  to  pass  it  as  amended  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  which  would 
rtMJuce  the  cost  to  the  Government  from 
$380  million  a  year  to  $180  million  a 
year,  and  perhaps  less  than  that — the 
question  then  would  arise  a.*^  to  whether 
HR  10.  .standing  by  itself,  might  run 
into  a  Presidential  veto. 

I  have  heard  no  expression  about  that. 
Anticipating  the  worst,  and  with  no 
great  reason  to  do  so,  other  than  to  be 
forewarned.  It  would  occur  to  me  that 
H.R  10,  standing  by  itself,  could  be 
passed  over  a  Presidential  veto. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  we 
could  override  a  veto  of  the  tax  bill 
and  H.R.  10  combined,  because  there  are 
certain  Senators  opposed  to  H.R.  10  and 
other  Senators  opposed  to  certain  fea- 
tures of  the  tax  bill.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  Senators  who  would  like  to  see 
the  tax  bill  defeated. 

After  all,  since  the  bill  would  collect 
from  the  savings  and  loan  a.ssociations 
and  mutual  banks  $200  million,  it  is  in  a 
way  to  their  interest  not  to  have  the 
tax  bill  passed. 

Since  the  bill  would  tighten  up  on 
expense  accounts  bringing  in  an  addi- 
tional $85  million  in  tax  revenue,  many 
people  would  like  to  see  the  tax  bill  net 
parsed,  for  that  reason. 

Since  the  bill  would  provide  for  col- 
lecting some  $105  million  from  the  sale 
of  certain  depreciable  property,  there 
are  some  people  who  would  not  like  to 
see  it  pass  for  this  reason. 

Since  the  bill  would  provide  for  col- 
lecting $25  miUion  from  mutual,  fire  and 
casualty  insurance  companies,  there  are 
certain  coiiipanics  which  would  not  like 
to  see  it  pass. 

Since  the  bill  would  provide  for  col- 
lecting  $30    million   from    cooperatives. 


there   are   some  others  who  would  not 
like  to  see  it  pass. 

Since  there  'i^ould  be  $90  million  com- 
ing la  from  a  tax  on  foreign  subsidiaries, 
there  are  even  others  who  would  not  like 
to  sea  the  measure  pass. 

When  we  note  all  of  the  people  who 
are  C'pposed  to  the  tax  bill,  cr  to  certain 
provisions  in  it.  combined  with  those  who 
are  opposed  to  H.R  10.  it  is  my  con- 
sidered opinion  we  woula  Ixave  a  very 
difficult  time  overriding  a  veto  of  a  tax 
bill  L'acluding  H.R.  10.  If  we  should  pass 
HJa.  10,  standing  on  its  o',;^n  feet,  with 
the  knowledge  which  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  have  about  it, 
considering  the  many  expressions  which 
have  been  made  by  Senators  as  to  their 
belie'  in  the  equitableness  and  righteous- 
ness of  it,  and  their  willingness  to  sup- 
port it,  I  am  of  the  firm  con\iction  that 
we  could  override  a  Presidential  veto  if 
one  should  occur.  I  certainly  hope  there 
will  not  be  a  Presidential  veto. 

I  should  like  to  .say,  so  far  as  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Florida  is  concerned,  I 
have  long  been  interested  in  this  pro- 
posed legislation.  I  think  its  passage 
is  overdue.  I  think  it  is  an  equitable 
proposal.  I  think  It  is  a  just  proposal. 
I  think  the  Senate  ought  to  pass  it.  I 
think  the  way  to  pass  it  is  to  support  the 
motion  by  the  majority  leader  to  table 
the  pending  amendment. 

Mr,  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Isla.nd. 

Mr.  P.'^.STORE.  One  of  the  things 
which  has  impressed  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  in  the  past  has  been  the 
fine  cooperation  betwen  the  majority 
and  minority  floor  leadership.  In  \-iew 
of  the  assurance  by  the  majority'  leader 
that  he  will  make  H.R.  10  the  pending 
business  following  action  on  the  tax  bill, 
and  i:he  fact  that  he  is  determined  to 
have  it  come  to  a  vote,  I  wonder  why, 
in  his  good  jud.ement,  the  minority 
leader  does  not  withdiaw  his  amend- 
ment.?. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  That  is  something 
for  the  minority  leader  to  decide  for 
himself. 

Mr.  P.^STORE.  I  was  looking  at  the 
rrdnority  leader  when  I  said  that. 

Mr.  JvIANSFIELD.  I  can  well  under- 
stanc  his  point  of  \iew.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  can  s\-mpathize  with  it. 

Wc  have  the  issue  now  before  us. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  an 
egg  is  good,  it  is  good  whether  it  is 
served  up  alone  or  served  up  with  a 
dozen  other  eggs. 

The  measure  is  a  good  egfr  and  it  is 
in  a  bUl.  We  can  take  our  choice  as  to 
whether  the  President  would  veto  the 
measure  or  not.  I  leave  the  question  to 
Senators  on  the  basis  of  the  President's 
statement  in  January-  1960,  which  Sena- 
tors will  find  in  volume  107  of  the  Con- 
GREssioN.^L  Record.  I  shall  i-ead  it  once 
more  into  the  REroRP. 

Senator  Kennedy,  now  President 
Kennedy,  said: 

I  am  myself  disposed  to  support  the  type 
of  provisions  which  are  contained  In  the 
Slmpson-Koogh  bill  I  personally  'eel  that 
there  has  been  ample  testimony  from  many 
sources  over  a  long  period  of  time  in  both 
Houses,    ani   that    it    Is    time    to   ttke    floor 
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action  on  thla  legislation.  •  •  •  I  hope 
that  It  win  be  acted  upon  favorably  during 
this  Congress. 

That  was  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
speaking. 

I  for  the  life  of  me  cannot  understand 
why  the  President  should  veto  a  tax  bill 
containing  H.R.  10,  in  view  of  that 
statement  made  in  January  of   1960. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  impressed  with 
the  logic  stated,  and  certainly  supports 
it.  But  I  doubt  very  much  that  that  is 
the  real  reason.  After  all,  it  is  impor- 
tant proposed  legislation.  The  House 
bill  has  been  modified  by  the  Senate. 
We  have  not  had  a  thorough  explana- 
tion. The  question  has  not  been  fully 
debated,  and  I  think  it  is  worthy  of  such 
debate. 

Cursory  examination  on  my  part 
makes  me  feel  that  I  would  support  the 
proposed  legislation.  But  there  has  not 
been  sufficient  opportunity  to  debate  it. 
I  think  it  should  be  debated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country  and  all  the  tax- 
payers. For  that  reason  I  think  the 
amendment  should  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska might  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  that  one  way  to  get  a 
debate  on  the  question  is  to  defeat  the 
motion  to  table  the  amendment.  There 
will  then  be  ample  time  to  debate  all  the 
merits,  all  the  history,  and  all  the  fine 
features  embodied  in  the  bill. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  There  would  be 
more  than  ample  time  if  the  motion  to 
table  were  defeated. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct.  The 
measure  is  not  completely  germane  to 
the  issue  before  the  Senate.  The  Sena- 
tor knows  that. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
only  one  further  statement  to  make.  I 
have  before  me  the  Senate  committee 
report  on  H.R.  10.  It  is  dated  September 
1.3.  1961.  We  are  now  in  the  month  of 
September.  Within  a  week  the  meas- 
ure will  have  been  on  the  Senate  Calen- 
dar for  1  whole  year.  By  that  time 
everybody  should  have  developed  a  rea- 
sonable familiarity  with  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  But  I  am  content  now  to  let 
the  Senate  vote, 

Mr,  HARTKE.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  have  I  remainina? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  ha.s  2  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  1  minute  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD      I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
whether  the  Senator  from  Illinois  did 
not  make  a  statement  some  time  ago — 
about  1959 — that  the  measure  was  a 
budget-busting  measure? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr,  President,  I 
should  like  to  refresh  the  memory  of  my 
friend.  When  the  bill  was  first  reported 
under    the    Eisenhower    administration, 


the  Treasury'  Department  indicated  that 
the  cost  would  be  $400  million  or  more. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  picked  up  the 
cudgels  for  the  then  President  of  the 
United  States  on  the  mea.^ure  and  said 
that  in  its  then  form  he  was  opposed  to 
it.  I  remind  my  friend,  who  happens 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  that  the  measure  has  been 
put  in  such  form  that  even  the  objections 
of  the  Treasury  Department  have  been 
withdi-awn.  Even  liberals  who  filed 
minority  views  on  the  measure  have  in- 
dicated that  it  would  probably  cost  not 
in  excess  of  $185  million.  I  think  the 
amount  would  be  le.ss.  Thoueh  I  am  not 
a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee,  I 
am  happy  to  r -afresh  the  memory  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  as  to  the  facts. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yi.;ld  1  additional  half  minute? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  In  response  to  that 
statement,  if  the  minority  leader  is  will- 
ing to  follow  the  recommendations  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  I  shall  give 
him  an  opportunity  again  to  vote  on  the 
proposed  withholding  of  taxes  on  divi- 
dends and  interest  before  the  debate  is 
over,  and  we  shall  see  whether  we  can 
have  consistency  of  cooperation  with  the 
TreasuiT  Department,  and  we  will  see 
whether  the  Senator  has  had  a  change 
of  hpart  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  shall  be  delighted, 
and  I  shall  tell  the  Senator  now  how  I 
shall  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  make  the  motion  to  table  the 
amendment,  I  wish  to  say  that  when  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  acted  as  he 
has  described  under  the  previous  ad- 
ministration, the  S<"nator  from  Illinois 
was  the  leader  of  the  President's  party 
in  the  Senate. 

While  the  Senator  said  that  he  would 
cook  only  one  esg  at  this  time,  I  hope 
this  egg  will  be  laid  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  has  1  minute 
remaining. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President.  I 
think  I  heard  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  say  that  he  would  move  to  con- 
sider H.R.  10  immediately  after  the  dis- 
position of  the  pending  business  and 
that  H  R.  10  would  remain  the  pending 
business  until  it  was  disposed  of.  Am  I 
correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HOLLANT).     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Does 
that  statement  mean  that  consideration 
of  the  trade  bill  will  be  postponed  until 
after  the  Senate  completes  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  lO'' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment  of   the   Senator   from  Illi- 


nois, and  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  question. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIEID  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  question  is  on  a.sreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  amendments  of  the 
Senato;.'  from  Illinois  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk   called   the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land], the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  I  Mr.  GrueningJ.  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Humphrey)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Symington  i,  tlie  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson),  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  IMr,  Bible  1,  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr. 
Hickey]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland]  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]  would  each  vote 
'•nay." 

On  tliis  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ala.ska 
[Mr.  GrueningI  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hickey  I.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett  1,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  !  Mr.  Bot- 
tum],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Capehart],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldw.^terI,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mur- 
phy] are  nece.'isanly  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  I  Mr.  Bennett  1,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  IMr.  BoTTrM],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater!, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr,  Mor- 
ton], and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Murphy]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Capehart]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr,  Humphrey!. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45, 
nays  41,  as  follows: 

[No,  241  Leg  ] 
YEAS— 45 

Bartlett  Hart  Long.  Hawaii 

Byrd.  Va  Havden  I.onij.  La. 

Byrd.  W.  Va         Hill  MaiLsfleld 

Carroll  Hjlland  McCarthy 

Church  Jaclcson  McClellan 

Clark  John.'^ton  M'Gee 

Dodd  Jordan.  NO,  McNamara 

Ellender  Kefuuver  MetcaU 

Engle  Kerr  Miller 

Ervln  Laasche  Monroney 

Gore  Long,  Mo.  Moss 
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Muskle 

Randolph 

Sp.ii  kman 

Ntubcrger 

Russell 

Talmadge 

r.-ustore 

Sinathers 

Williams.  N.J. 

Pen 

Smith,  Mass, 
NATS— 41 

Young,  Ohio 

All-*n 

Dlrksen 

Prouty 

AlloU 

Douglas 

Proxmlre 

BeaU 

Fong 

Robertson 

Bogga 

Pulbright 

Saltoustall 

rurdlck 

Hartke 

Scott 

Bush 

Hlckenlooper 

Smith.  Maine 

Butler 

HrviBka 

Stennls 

Cannon 

Jaylts 

Thurn.ond 

Carlsoa 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Tower 

Case 

Keating 

Wiley 

Chavez 

Kuchel 

Williams.  Del. 

Cooper 

Morse 

Yarbcrough 

Cotton 

Mundt 

Young.  N  Dak 

CurtiB 

Pearson 

NOT  VOTING- 

-14 

Anderson 

Kastland 

Bennett 

Goldwater 

Morton 

Bible 

Gruenlng 

Mnrphy 

nottiim 

Hickey 

Symington 

Capehart 

Humphrey 

So  Mr.  Mansfield's  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  Mr.  Ditksens  amendratnt  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MA.NSFIEU3.  Mr  Pre.Mdent.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  tie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DHLKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry— i;  it  can  be  considered  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  I  believe  tlie  majority 
leader  stated  immediately  before  the  vote 
on  the  moiiun  to  table  that  once  the 
Senate  had  completed  action  on  the  tax 
bill.  HJl.  10  would  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  as  the  pcndinc:  business. 

Mr  MAN-FIELI3.  That  is  correct.  If 
the  Senate  will  a+jree  to  my  doing  so.  it 
is  my  int<  ntion  to  call  up  H.R  10  and  to 
make  it  thi*  pending  businc.'is  immedi- 
ately following  the  disposal  of  th'  tax 
bill. 

Mr.  DIRPISEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
gxushed  maj  irity  leader. 

Mr.  KEF/  UVER.  Mr.  President,  un- 
til the  very  ast  moment.  I  had  intended 
to  vote  apairst  the  majority  leader's  mo- 
tion to  tab!  >,  The  amendment,  which 
was  the  same  a^^  H  R  10,  was  certainly 
germane  to  the  tax  bill  in  that  it  would 
remove  a  great  inequity  in  our  present 
tax  structure.  Executives  and  employ- 
ees of  coiporations  can  ha\e  part  of  their 
earnings  paid  into  a  pension  fund  wiLxi- 
out  paymcr  taxes  on  this  ix)rtion  of  their 
e^in-iings  at  the  tin;e.  It  is  only  fair  that 
a  lawyer,  doctor,  farmer,  or  small  busi- 
nessman who  is  not  incorporated  should 
also  be  able  to  set  aside  part  of  his  in- 
come before  taxes  in  order  to  provide 
retirement  income.  H.R.  10  would  put 
the  self-employed  individual  on  substan- 
tially the  same  ba.sis  as  the  employee  of 
a  corporation  with  respect  to  saving  for 
retirement. 

This  proposal  has  been  pending  before 
the  Congress  for  1 1  years  and  the  Hou.'^e 
has  pa.ssed  it  several  times  but  the  Sen- 
ate has  never  even  voted  on  it.  While 
we  are  concerned  with  a  broad  bill  cor- 
recting inequities  in  our  tax  structure, 
we  should  also  face  up  to  this  problem. 

I  was  impressed  though  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er that  he  feared  the  inclusion  of  H,R. 
10  in  the  tax  bill  might  resailt  in  a  veto. 


and  that  a  bill  this  broad  could  not  then 
be  passed  over  the  President's  veto.  I 
was  aLso  impressed  with  the  supporting 
argument  by  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers],  who  has  always  been 
one  of  the  most  dedicated  supporters  of 
tins  bill  and  who  reported  H.R.  10  from 
the  Finance  Committee,  when  he  said 
that  he  felt  confident  tiiat  there  were 
sufficient  votes  to  pass  H.R.  10.  and  if 
necessary  override  a  Pre.':idential  veto,  if 
it  were  vetoed  separately. 

These  remarks,  coupled  by  the  major- 
ity leader's  promise  to  take  up  H.R.  10 
and  pursue  it  to  a  final  vote  immediately 
upon  Com; miction  of  the  tax  bill,  ltd  me 
to  support  the  motion  to  table.  I  ex- 
pect to  vote  for  H.R.  10  on  final  pa.:,sace 
anc  I  make  this  .'^tatempnt  now  .so  that 
my  vote  in  favor  of  the  motion  to  table 
will  not  be  misconstrued. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  designati-d  "8-27-62 — 
A.  '  and  ask  that  it  be  identified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  identified. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  identified  the 
amendment  designated  "8-27-62— A." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Recokd. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  175.  beginning  with  line  9.  strike 
cut  all  through  line  18.  on  page  245  (section 
12  of  the  bill),  and  In  lieu  thereof  Insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  12.  Cqkteolled  Foreicj*  Coeporatioks. 

"(a)  In  General. — Pan  III  of  subchapter 
N  (.f  chapter  1  i  relating  to  Income  from 
sources  wiihou'  the  United  Stales)  is 
amended  by  .-idding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subpart: 

"  'SvBPART  F — Controlled)  FoRncif  Corpora- 

TTONS 

"'Sec.  951.  Amounts  Included  In  gross  In- 
come of  United  States  share- 
holders. 

"  'Sec.  952.  Limitations  on  amounts  Included 
in  gross  income  of  United 
States  shareholders. 

"  Sec.  953.  Less  developed  country  corpora- 
tions defined. 

■•  Sec.  954.  Withdrawal  of  prevtotisly  ex- 
cluded foreign  base  company 
income  from  qualified  invest- 
ment. 

"  'Sec.  955.  Investment  of  earnings  In  United 
States  property. 

"  'Sec.  956.  Controlled   foreign   corporations. 

"  'Sec.  957.  Rules  for  determining  stock  own- 
ership. 

"  'Sec.  958.  E.xclusion  from  gross  income  of 
previously  taxed  earnings  and 
profits. 

"  'Sec.  959.  Special  rules  for  foreign  tax 
credit. 

"  'Sec.  960.  Adjusluients  to  basis  of  stock 
in  controlled  foreign  corpora- 
tioios  and  of  other  property. 

"  'Sec.  961.  Miscellaneous  provisions. 

"  'Sec.  962.  Inclusion  on  a  consolidated 
basis   of   earnings  and   profits. 

"'Sec    951.  Amounts  Incxtded  in  Cross  In- 

(,oMF.  or  U.NiTiia  States  SiiARE- 

HOLDEHS. 

"  '(a)   Amounts  Incxided  — 

•*  ■  { I )  In  gentrai,  —  If  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion Is  a  controlled  corp<-iration  on  any  day 
of  a  taxable  year  beginning  after  December 
31.  lt>62,  every  person  who  Is  a  United  States 
siiareho'.der  {as  defined  in  subsection  [b)) 
of  such  corporation  and  who  owns  f  within 
the  meaning  of  section  957  ( a  i  t  stock  in  such 
corporation  on  the  last  day,  in  such  year, 
en    which    such   c<irporatlon    is    a   cor.trolled 


fore:rn  corporation  shall  include  in  hig  gross 
inc  >nie,  for  his  taxable  year  Ln  which  or  with 
whicl.  such  taxable  year  of  the  corporauoo 
ends  -  - 

"■(A)  In  crtse  of  a  cm  trolled  foreign  c>jr- 
poration  which  is  not  a  less  develo!>eG  coun- 
try (x>rporatk>n  fas  detlned  in  sec'ion 
953 (ai),  hla  pro  rata  si. are  (determined  un- 
der fiaragraph  (2))  of  the  corporation's 
earnings  and  profits  for  such  yerj-;  find 

"  '(B)  his  pro  rata  share  ( determined  nn- 
der  section  955(3)  (2»)  of  the  corp.iratlon'g 
Increase  in  earning?  Invested  In  United 
States  property  for  such  year  i  but  only  to 
the  extent  not  excluded  irvm  gross  income 
under  section  958 1  a  i  ( 2  m  . 

"  '{2)  Pro  rata  share  of  zkrhv^gs  and 
PRorns. — The  pro  rata  share  referred  to  in 
paragiaph  (1)(A)  In  the  case  of  any  United 
States  shareholder  is  the  amount — 

"  '(A)  which  would  have  been  distributed 
with  resf>ect  to  the  stock  which  such  share- 
holder owns  (within  the  rr caning  of  section 
957(a))  in  such  corporation  11  on  the  last 
day.  In  Its  taxable  year,  on  which  the  cor- 
poration is  a  controlled  foreign  corporation 
it  had  distributed  pro  rata  to  its  sharehold- 
ers an  amount  m  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  its  earnings  and  profits  for  the  tax- 
able year,  as  (li)  the  part  of  such  year  dur- 
ing which  the  corporation  Is  a  controlled  for- 
eign corporation  bears  to  the  entire  year,  re- 
duced by 

"  '(B)  the  amount  of  any  distribution  re- 
ceived by  any  other  United  States  person 
during  such  year  as  a  dividend  with  re.spect 
to  such  stock. 

"'(3)    LiMrrATiON    c-n    pro    k.^-ia    share   of 

INVESTMENT     IN     VWrTED     STATES     PROPERTY. — 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1MB),  the  pro 
rata  share  of  any  United  States  shareholder 
m  the  increase  of  the  earning  of  a  con- 
trolled foreign  corparaiion  invested  in 
United  States  property  shall  not  exceed  an 
amount  (A)  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
his  pro  rata  share  of  such  increase  (as  deter- 
mined under  section  955(a)(2))  for  the 
taxable  yeeir.  as  (B)  the  part  of  such  year 
during  which  the  corporation  is  a  controlled 
foreign  corporation  bears  to  the  entire  year. 

"  '(b)  United  States  Sharehoujkr  Dk- 
ftned. — For  purposes  of  this  subpart,  the 
term  'United  States  shareholder  "  means, 
with  respect  to  any  foreign  corporation,  a 
United  States  person  (as  defined  in  section 
7701(a)  (30))  who  owns  (within  tlie  mean- 
ing of  .section  957(a)),  or  is  considered  as 
owning  by  applying  the  rules  of  ownersiiip 
of  section  957(b).  10  percent  or  more  of  the 
total  combined  voting  power  of  ail  classes  of 
stock,  or  of  the  total  value  of  shares  of  all 
classes  of  stock,  of  such  foreign  corporation. 

■'■(C)  Coordination  With  Elkction  of  a 
Foreign  Investment  Company  To  DisTRiBrrt 
Income. — A  United  States  shcjeholder  who. 
for  his  tuxable  year,  is  a  qualified  shareholder 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  1247  (c)  )  or 
a  foreign  investment  company  wiUi  respect 
to  which  an  electioii  under  settion  1247  is  in 
eflfect  shiill  not  be  required  to  include  in  gross 
income,  for  such  taxable  year,  any  amount 
under  subsection  (a;  with  respect  to  sucti 
company. 

"  'Sec.  962  Ltmttations  on  Amount  In- 
cluded IN  Gross  Income  of 
Unittcd  States   Shareholders. 

"'(a)  In  General. —  For  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 951 1  a;  the  term  "earnings  and  profits 
for  the  taxable  year"  means,  In  the  case  of 
any  controlled  foreign  corporation,  the  earn- 
ings and  profits  a^  defined  In  section  316(a) 
(2)  for  the  taxable  year  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsections   (b)    and    (c). 

"■(b)  Exclusion  or  United  States  In- 
come— Earnings  and  profitt;  do  not  include 
any  item  includible  In  groBS  Income  under 
this  chapter  (other  than  this  subpart)  as  In- 
come derived  from  sources  within  the  United 
State's  of  a  foreign  corporation  engaged  In 
trade  or  business  in  the  United  States. 
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"'(c)  Limitation. — For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  earnings  and  profits  of  any 
controlled  foreign  corporation  for  any  taxable 
year  shall  net  exceed  the  earnings  and  profits 
of  such  corporation  for  such  year  reduced 
by  the  amount  (If  any)  by  which — 

••'ID  the  sum  of  the  deficits  in  earnings 
and  profits  for  prior  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1962.  exceeds 

•■'i2i  an  amount  equal  to  the  earnings 
and  profits  described  In  section  958(c)(3) 
accumulated  for  taxable  yeprs  beginning 
L.fter  December  31.  1962  (determined  as  of  the 
oL'^e  of  the  taxable  yean  . 

P  r  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  any 
d::;cu  ;n  earnings  and  profits  for  any  prior 
t.ixable  year  shall  be  taken  Into  account  un- 
der paragraph  (  1 )  for  any  taxable  year  only 
to  the  extent  It  has  not  been  taken  Into 
account  under  such  paragraph  for  any  pre- 
ceding taxable  year  to  reduce  earnings  and 
profits  of  such  preceding  year. 

■■  ■  ( d  I  Special  Rule  in  Case  of  Indirect 
Ownership — For  purposes  of  subsection  (o. 
If— 

"(It  a  United  States  shareholder  owns 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  957(a)  )  stock 
of  a  foreign  corporation,  and  by  reason  of 
such  ownership  owns  i  within  the  meaning 
of  such  section)  stock  of  any  other  foreign 
corporation,  and 

■'  '(2)  any  of  such  foreign  corporations  has 
a  deficit  in  etiriiings  and  pro.'lts  for  the  tax- 
able year, 

then  the  earnings  and  profits  far  the  taxable 
yenr  of  each  such  foreitjn  corporation  which 
i.s  a  controUed  foreign  Cijrporation  shall,  with 
respect  to  such  United  States  .shareholder,  be 
properly  reduced  to  take  into  account  any 
deficit  described  in  paragraph  i2i  In  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
prescribe  by  regulations. 

'■   Sec    953     Le-s  Developed  Cotn-try   Corpo- 
rations Defined 

"'lai  Less  Developed  Country  Corpora- 
tions— 

"'•li  In  general  F'or  purposes  of  this 
subpart,  the  term  "less  developed  country 
corporation"  means  a  foreign  corporation 
which  during  the  taxable  year  is  engaged  in 
the  active  conduct  of  one  or  m.ore  trades  or 
businesses  and— 

"  (Ai  80  percent  or  more  of  the  gross  In- 
come of  which  for  the  taxable  year  is  derived 
from  .sources  within  less  developed  countries 
other  than  as  foreign  base  company  income 
or  as  previously  excluded  foreign  base  com- 
pany income  withdrawn  from  qualified  in- 
vestment In  less  developed  country  corpora- 
tions. 

"'(Bi  80  percent  or  more  in  \'alue  of  the 
assets  of  which  on  eaoh  day  of  the  taxable 
year  consists  of — - 

"  ■  ( i  1  property  used  in  such  trades  or  busi- 
nesses and  located  in  less  developed  coun- 
tries, 

"'(it)  moiiey,  and  deposits  with  persons 
carrying  on  the  banking  business,  located  in 
less  developed  countries, 

"  '(iii)  Slock,  and  obligations  which,  at  the 
time  of  their  acquisition,  have  a  maturity  of 
5  years  or  more,  of  any  other  less  developed 
country  corporation, 

"  'ilv)  obligations  of  the  government  of  a 
less  developed  country, 

o  ■,  )  an  investment  which  is  required  be- 
cause of  restrictions  imposed  by  a  less  de- 
veloped country,  and 

"  '  (  vl )  property  described  In  section  955 1  b ) 
(2i :   and 

■■'iC)  Is  created  or  organized  under  the 
laws  of  one  of  the  less  developed  countries  In 
which  property  described  In  subparagraph 
(B)  ( 1  i  IS  located. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the  de- 
termination as  to  whether  income  is  derived 
from  sources  within  less  developed  countries 
shall  be  made  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  and.  for 
purposes  of  subparagraph  lA)  only,  amounts 


previously  excluded  from  foreign  base  com- 
pany Income  withdrawn  from  qualified  In- 
vestm.ent  In  less  developed  country  corpora- 
tions shall  be  treated  as  Included  in  grosa 
Income. 

"  '(2)  Less  developed  country  detined, — 
for  purposes  of  this  subpart,  the  term  "less 
developed  country"  means  (In  respect  of  any 
foreign  corporation)  any  foreign  country 
(other  than  an  area  within  the  Slno-Sovlet 
bloc)  or  any  possession  of  the  United  States, 
with  respect  to  which  on  the  first  day  of 
the  taxable  year,  there  Is  in  effect  an  Execu- 
tive order  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  designating  such  country  or  posses- 
sion as  an  economically  less  developed  coun- 
try for  purposes  of  this  subpart.  For  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  an  overseas 
territory,  department,  province,  or  possession 
may  be  treated  as  a  separate  country.  No 
designation  shall  be  made  under  this  para- 
graph with  respect  to  Australia,  Austria,  Bel- 
gium, Canada.  Denmark,  France,  Germany 
I  Federal  Republic  i ,  Hong  Kong,  Italy,  Japan, 
Liechtenstein,  Luxembourg,  Monaco,  Nether- 
lands, New  Zealand,  Norway,  San  Marino. 
Sweden.  Switzerland.  Union  of  South  Africa, 
United  Kingdom, 

"(bi  Foreign  Base  Company  Income, — 
For  purposes  of  section  952(a)(2),  the  term 
"foreign  base  company  Income"  means  for 
any   taxable    year   the  sum  of — 

"■(li  the  foreign  personal  holding  com- 
pany Income  for  the  taxable  year  (deter- 
mined under  subsection  (d)), 

"•i2i  the  foreign  base  company  sales  In- 
come for  the  taxable  year  (determined  under 
subsection  (e  )  ) ,  and 

"•(3)  the  foreign  base  company  services 
Income  for  the  taxable  year  (determined  un- 
der subsection  '  f  >  ) . 

"lO    Exclusions  and  Special  Rules. — 

"  •  I  1  I    Certain  dividends  and  i.nterest  from 

LESS  DEVELOPED  COUNTRY  CORPORATIONS  EX- 
CLUDED— For  purposes  of  subsection  (b), 
foreign  base  company  Income  does  not  In- 
clude dividends  and  Interest  received  diu-lng 
the  taxable  year  by  a  controlled  foreign  cor- 
por;^.tion  frutn  qualified  Investments  In  less 
developed  country  corporations  (as  defined 
In  section  954(d)).  to  the  extent  that  such 
dividends  and  Interest  do  not  exceed  the  in- 
crease for  the  taxable  year  in  qualified  in- 
vestments In  less  developed  country  corpora- 
tions of  the  controlled  foreign  corporation 
(as  determined  under  subsection   (g)). 

■  Exception  for  foreign  corporations  not 
AVAILED  OF  TO  REDUCE  T,\xES. — Por  purfKJses  of 
sub&ectlon  (b).  foreign  base  company  In- 
come does  not  Include  any  item  of  income 
received  by  a  controlled  foreign  corporation 
if  it  is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  with  respect  to 
such  item  that  the  creation  or  organization 
of  the  controlled  foreign  corporation  receiv- 
ing such  item  under  the  laws  of  the  foreign 
country  in  which  it  is  Incorporated  does  not 
have  the  effect  of  substantial  reduction  of 
Income,  war  profits,  excess  profits,  or  simi- 
lar taxes. 

"'(3)  Items  of  income  to  be  includied 
ONLY  ONCE. — If  an  item  of  Income  would, 
but  for  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  be 
includible  as  an  item  of  Income  under  more 
than  one  paragraph  of  subsection  (b),  such 
item  shall  be  included  under  the  paragraph 
specified  by  rt^gulatiotis  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate 

"'(d)  Foreign  Personal  Holding  Com- 
pany Income  — 

"'(1)  In  general — For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (b)(li,  the  term  "foreign  personal 
holding  company  income"  means  the  for- 
eign personal  holding  company  income  (as 
defined  in  section  553),  modified  and  ad- 
justed as  proMded  in  p.ir.igraphs  (2),  (3), 
and   I  4  )  . 

"'(2)  Rents  incll-ded  without  regard  to 
50  percent  limitation — For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (  1) ,  all  rents  shall  be  included  in 
foreign    persona!    holding    company    income 


without  regard  to  whether  or  not  such  rents 
constitute  more  than  50  percent  of  gross  In- 
come. 

"'(3)  Certain  income  derived  in  active 
CONDUCT  OF  trade  OR  BUSINESS — For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  <  1 1 ,  foreign  personal 
holding  company  Income  does  not  Include 
dividends,  interest,  lents,  and  royalties 
which — 

"'(A)  are  derived  m  the  active  conduct  of 
a  trade  or  business;  and 

"  '(B)  are  received  from  a  person  other 
than  a  related  person  (within  the  meaning 
of  subsection   (e)(3)). 

"'(4)  Certain  income  RFCEUin  from  re- 
lated PERSONS. — For  purposes  of  paragraph 
(1),  foreign  personal  holding  company  in- 
come does  not   include — 

"■(A)  dividends  and  interest  received 
from  a  related  person  which  ( 1 )  Is  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  same  foreign  country 
under  the  laws  of  which  the  controlled  for- 
eign corporation  Is  created  or  oreanized,  and 
(li)  has  a  substantial  part  of  its  assets  used 
in  its  trade  or  tauslnefs  located  in  such  same 
foreign  country;   or 

"  '(B)  rents,  royalties,  and  similar  amounts 
received  from  a  related  person  for  the  use 
of,  or  the  privilege  of  using,  property  within 
the  country  under  the  laws  of  which  the 
controlled  foreign  corporation  is  created  or 
organized. 

"'(e)  Foreign  Base  Company  Sales  In- 
come.— 

"■(1)  In  general — For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (b)(2),  the  term  "foreign  base  com- 
pany sales  income"  means  Income  (whether 
in  the  form  of  profits,  commissions,  fees,  or 
otherwise)  derived  in  connection  with  the 
purchase  of  personal  proj^erty  from  a  related 
person  and  Its  sale  to  any  person,  the  sale 
of  personal  property  to  any  person  on  be- 
half of  a  related  person,  the  purchase  of  per- 
sonal property  from  any  person  and  its  sale 
to  a  related  person,  or  the  purchase  of  per- 
sonal property  from  any  person  on  behalf 
of  a  related  person,  where — 

"'(A)  the  property  which  is  purchased 
(or  in  the  case  of  property  sold  on  behalf 
of  a  related  person,  the  property  which  Is 
sold)  is  manufactured,  produced,  grown,  or 
extracted  outside  the  country  under  the  laws 
of  which  the  controlled  foreign  corporation 
is  created  or  organized,  and 

"■(B)  the  property  is  sold  for  use,  con- 
sumption, or  disposition  outside  such  for- 
eign country,  or,  in  the  case  of  property 
purchased  on  behalf  of  a  related  person.  Is 
purchased  for  use,  consumption,  or  disposi- 
tion outside  such  foreign  country. 

"'(2)  Certain  branch  iNct>ME. — For  pur- 
poses of  determining  foreign  base  company 
sales  Income  (within  the  terms  of  paragraph 
(1)),  In  situations  In  which  the  carrying 
on  of  activities  by  a  controlled  foreign  cor- 
poration through  a  branch  or  similar  estab- 
lishment outside  the  country  of  Incorpora- 
tion of  the  controlled  foreign  corporation 
has  substantially  the  same  efTect  as  if  su'h 
branch  or  similar  establishment  were  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  corporation  deriv- 
ing such  income,  then,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 
the  Income  attributable  to  the  carrying  on 
of  such  activities  of  such  branch  or  similar 
establishment  shall  be  treated  ns  income 
derived  by  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  the 
controlled  foreign  corporation  and  shall  con- 
stitute foreign  base  company  sales  income 
of  the  controlled   foreign  corporation. 

"'(3)  Related  person  defined. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  a  person  is  a  related 
person  with  respect  to  a  controlled  foreign 
corp>oratlon.  If — 

"  '(A)  such  person  Is  an  Individual,  part- 
nership, trust,  or  estate  which  controls  the 
controlled  foreign  corporation; 

"  "(B)  such  person  Is  a  corporation  which 
controls,  or  is  controlled  by,  the  conirulled 
foreign  corporation;  or 


'"(C)  such  person  is  a  corporation  which 
Is  controlled  by  ttie  same  person  or  persons 
which  control  the  controlled  foreign  corjxj- 
ratlon. 

Por  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  con- 
trol means  the  ownership,  directly  or  In- 
directly, of  stock  possessing  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  total  combined  voting  power 
of  all  classes  of  stock  entitled  to  vote.  Por 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  rules  for 
determining  ownership  of  stock  prescribed 
by  section  957  shall  apply. 

"  '(f)  Foreign  Base  Company  Services  In- 
come.— For  purposes  of  subsection  (b)(3), 
the  term  "foreign  base  company  services  in- 
come" means  Income  (whether  in  the  form 
of  compensation,  commissions,  fees,  or 
otherwise  i  derived  In  connection  with  the 
performance  or  furnishing  of  technical, 
managerial,  engineering,  architectural, 
scientific,  skilled,  industrial,  commercial,  or 
like  services  which  are — 

"•(1)  performed  or  furnished  for  or  on 
behalf  of  any  related  person  (within  the 
meaning  of  subsection   (e)(3)),  and 

"'(2)  are  performed  or  furnished  for  or 
in  connection  with  business  activities  car- 
ried on  by  such  related  person  outside  the 
country  under  the  laws  of  which  the  con- 
trolled foreign  corporation  Is  created  or  or- 
ganized. 

"■(g)  Increase  in  Qualified  Investments 
IN  Less  Developed  Country  Corporations  — 
For  purposes  of  subsection  (c)(1),  the 
Increase  for  any  taxable  year  In  qualified 
investments  In  less  developed  country  cor- 
porations of  any  controlled  foreign  corpora- 
tion is  the  amount  by  which — 

"'(1)  the  qualified  investments  in  less 
developed  country  corporations  (as  defined 
in  section  954(b))  of  the  controlled  foreign 
corporation  at  the  close  of  the  taxable  year, 
exceeds 

■  (2)  the  qualified  investments  in  less  de- 
veloped country  corporations  (as  so  defined) 
of  the  controlled  foreign  corporation  at  the 
close  of  the  preceding  taxable  year. 

"  'Sec.  954.  Withdrawal  op  Previously  Ex- 
cluded Foreign  Base  Company 
Income  From  Qualified  Invest- 
ment. 

"■(a)   General  Rules. — 

"'(1)  Amount  withdrawn. — Por  purposes 
of  this  subpart,  the  amount  of  previously 
excluded  foreign  base  company  Income  of  any 
controlled  corporation  withdrawn  from  in- 
vestment in  less  developed  country  corpora- 
tions for  any  taxable  year  Is  an  amount 
equal  to  the  decrease  In  the  amount  of 
qualified  Investments  In  less  developed 
country  corporations  of  the  controlled  for- 
eign corporation  for  such  year,  but  only  to 
the  extent  that  the  amount  of  such  decrease 
does  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to — 

"■(A)  the  sum  of  the  amounts  excluded 
under  section  953(b)(1)  from  the  foreign 
base  company  Income  of  such  corporation 
for  all  prior  taxable  years,  reduced  by 

"  '(B)  the  sum  of  the  amounts  previously 
excluded  from  foreign  base  company  Income 
withdrawn  from  investment  in  less  devel- 
oped country  corporations  of  such  corpora- 
tion determined  under  this  subsection  for 
all  prior  taxable  years. 

"'(2)  Decrease  in  qualified  invest- 
ments.— For  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the 
amount  of  the  decrease  In  qualified  Invest- 
ments in  less  developed  country  corporations 
of  any  controlled  foreign  corporation  for 
any  taxable  year  is  the  amount  by  which — 

"'(A)  the  amount  of  qualified  Invest- 
ments In  less  develofjed  country  corporations 
of  the  controlled  foreign  corporation  at  the 
close  of  the  preceding  taxable  year,  exceeds 

"  ■(B)  the  amount  of  qualified  Investments 
in  less  developed  country  corporations  of  the 
controlled  foreign  corporation  at  the  close 
of  the  taxable  year,  to  the  extent  the  amount 
of  such  decrease  does  not  exceed  the  sum 
of  the  earnings  and  profits  for  the  taxable 


year  and  the  earnings  and  profits  accumu- 
lated for  prior  taxable  years  begmnina  after 
December  31,  1962,  For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  if  qualified  investments  in  less 
developed  country  corporations  are  disposed 
of  by  the  controlled  foreign  corporation 
during  the  taxable  year,  the  amount  of  the 
decrease  In  qualified  Investments  In  less 
developed  country  corporations  of  such  con- 
trolled foreign  corporation  for  such  year  shall 
be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  ( if  any  i  by  which  the  losses  on  such 
dispositions  during  such  year  exceed  the 
gains  on  such  dispositions  during  such  year. 
"  '(3)  Pro  rata  share  of  amount  with- 
drawn.—In  the  case  of  any  United  States 
shareholder  the  pro  rata  share  of  the  amount 
of  previously  excluded  foreign  base  company 
Income  of  any  controlled  foreign  corpora- 
tion withdrawn  from  Investment  In  less  de- 
veloped country  corporations  for  any  taxable 
year  Is  his  pro  rata  share  of  the  amount  de- 
termined  under  paragraph    (1). 

"  '(b)  Qualified  Investments  in  Less  De- 
veloped Country   Corporations. — 

"'(1)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  this 
subpart,  the  term  ■qualified  Investments  in 
less  developed  country  corporations"  means 
property  acquired  after  December  31.  1962, 
which  is — 

"'(A)  stock  of  a  less  developed  country 
corporation  held  by  the  controlled  foreign 
corporation,  but  only  if  the  controlled  foreign 
corporation  owns  10  percent  or  more  of  the 
total  combined  voting  power  of  all  classes 
of  stock,  or  of  the  total  value  of  shares  of  all 
classes  of  stock,  of  such  less  developed  coun- 
try corporation;  or 

"(B)  an  obligation  of  a  less  develop)ed 
country  corporation  held  by  the  controlled 
foreign  corporation,  which,  at  the  time  of  Its 
acquisition  by  the  controlled  foreign  cor- 
poration, has  a  maturity  of  5  years  or  more, 
but  only  If  the  controlled  foreign  corpora- 
tion owns  10  percent  or  more  of  the  total 
combined  voting  power  of  all  classes  of 
stock,  or  of  the  total  value  of  shares  of  all 
classes  of  stock,  of  such  less  developed 
country  corporation, 

"  '(2)  Country  ceases  to  be  less  devel- 
oped COUNTRY. — For  purposes  of  this  subpart, 
property  which  would  be  a  qualified  Invest- 
ment In  less  developed  country  corporations, 
but  for  the  fact  that  a  foreign  country  has, 
after  the  acquisition  of  such  property  by 
the  controlled  foreign  corporation,  ceased  to 
be  a  less  developed  country,  shall  be  treated 
as  a  qualified  investment  in  less  developed 
country  corporations. 

"  '(3)  Investments  after  close  of  year. — 
For  purposes  of  this  subpart,  a  controlled 
foreign  corporation  may.  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
elect  to  treat  proi>erty  described  In  para- 
graph ( 1 )  or  ( 2 )  which  was  acquired  after 
the  close  of  a  taxable  year  and  on  or  before 
the  close  of  the  following  taxable  year,  or 
on  or  before  such  day  after  the  close  of  the 
following  taxable  year  as  such  regulations 
may  prescribe,  as  having  been  acquired  on 
the  last  day  of  such  year, 

"  '(4)  Amount  attributable  to  property. — 
The  amount  taken  into  account  under  this 
subpart  with  respect  to  any  property  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  ( 1 )  or  ( 2 )  shall  be  its 
adjusted  basis,  reduced  by  any  liability  to 
which  such  property  is  subject, 

"  'Sec  955.  Investment      or     E-^rnings      in 
United  States  Property. 

"'(a)  General  Rules. — Por  purposes  of 
this  subpart — 

'■■(1)  Amount  of  investment. — The 
amount  of  earnings  of  a  controlled  foreign 
corporation  invested  In  United  States  prop- 
erty at  the  close  of  any  taxable  year  is  the 
aggregate  amount  of  such  property  held, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  by  the  controlled  for- 
eign corporation  at  the  close  of  the  taxable 
year,  to  the  extent  such  amount  would  have 
constituted    a    dividend    (determined    after 


the  application  of  section  954(ar)    If  it   had 
been  distributed 

"  '(2)  Pro  rata  share  of  increase  for 
year. — In  the  case  of  any  United  States  share- 
holder, the  pro  rata  share  of  the  Increase  for 
any  taxable  year  in  the  earnings  of  a  con- 
trolled foreign  corporation  Invested  In  United 
States  properly  Is  the  amount  determined 
by  subtracting — 

"'(A)  his  pro  rata  share  of  the  amount 
determined  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  the  close 
of  the  preceding  taxable  year,  reduced  by 
amounts  paid  during  the  taxable  year  to 
which  section  958(c)  (1)  applies,  from 

■■'(B)  his  pro  rata  share  of  the  amount 
determined  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  the  close 
of  the  taxable  year. 

■'  '  (3 )  Amount  attributable  to  property  — 
The  amount  taken  into  account  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  or  (2)  with  respect  to  any  property 
shall  be  its  adjusted  basis,  reduced  by  any 
liability  to  which  the  property  is  subject. 

"'(b)   United  States  Property  Defined. — • 

"'(1)  In  general— Por  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  term  "United  States  prop- 
erty" means  any  property  acquired  after 
December  31,  1962,  which  is — 

"(A)  tangible  property  located  in  the 
United  States; 

"   (B)   stock  of  a  domestic  corporation;  or 

"'(C)  an  obligation  of  a  United  States 
p)erson. 

"'(2)  Exceptions. — Por  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  term  "United  States  prop- 
erty" does  not  Include — 

"'(A)  money,  or  deposits  with  persons 
carrying  on  the  banking  business,  located  In 
the  United  States; 

""(B)  property  located  in  the  United 
States  which  Is  purchased  In  the  United 
States  for  export  to,  or  use  In,  foreign  coun- 
tries; 

"'(C)  any  obligation  of  a  United  States 
person  arising  in  connection  with  the  sale 
of  property  If  the  amount  of  such  obligation 
outstanding  at  no  time  during  the  taxable 
year  exceeds  the  amount  which  would  be 
ordinary  and  necessary  to  carry  on  the  trade 
or  business  of  both  the  other  party  to  the 
sale  transaction  and  the  United  States  per- 
son had  the  sale  been  made  between  un- 
related persons; 

"'(D)  any  aircraft,  railroad  rolling  stock, 
vessel,  motor  vehicle,  or  container  used  In 
the  transportation  of  persons  or  property  In 
foreign  commerce  and  used  predominantly 
outside  the  United  States;  or 

"  "(E)  the  amount  of  assets  of  an  Insur- 
ance company  equivalent  to  the  unearned 
premiums  on  outstanding  business  with  re- 
spect to  reinsurance  contracts  or  Insurance 
or  annuity  contracts — 

"  (1)  In  connection  with  property  or 
liability  arising  out  of  activity  In,  or  In  con- 
nection with  the  lives  or  health  of  residents 
of,  the  United  States,  or 

"  '(11)  in  connection  with  property  not  In- 
cluded In  subdivision  (I)  as  the  result  of  any 
arrangement  whereby  another  corporation 
receives  a  substantially  equal  amount  of  pre- 
miums or  other  consideration  In  respect  of 
any  reinsurance  or  the  Issuing  of  any  Insur- 
ance or  annuity  contract  In  connection  with 
property  or  liability  arising  out  of  activity  in, 
or  in  connection  w-lth  the  lives  or  health  of 
residents  of,  the  United  States. 

"'(c)  Pledges  and  Guarantees. — For  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a),  a  controlled  foreign 
corporation  shall,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  be 
considered  as  holding  an  obligation  of  a 
United  States  person  if  It  is  a  pledgor  or 
guarantor  of  such  obligation. 

"  'Sec  956  Controlled  Foreign  Corpora- 
tions. 
"'(a)  General  Rule. — Por  purposes  of 
this  subpart,  the  term  "controlled  foreign 
corporation"  means  any  foreign  corporation 
of  which  more  than  50  p>ercent  of  the  total 
combined  voting  power  of  all  classes  of  stock 
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entitled  to  vote  Is  owned  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  957ian.  or  is  considered  as 
owned  by  applying  the  rules  of  ow^nershlp 
of  Bection  957(b),  by  United  States  share- 
holders on  any  day  during  the  taxable  year 
oi  such  foreign  corporation. 

"'(b)  Corporations  Organized  in  UNrrED 
States  Possessions — For  purposes  of  this 
subpart,  the  term  "controlled  foreign  corpo- 
ration" does  not  include  any  corporation 
created  or  organized  In  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  or  a  possession  of  the  United 
States  or  under  the  law  of  the  Common- 
■Acalth  of  Puerto  Rico  or  a  possession  of  the 
United  States  if— 

"'ill  80  percent  or  more  of  the  gross  in- 
come tjf  such  corporation  (computed  witli- 
out  regard  to  section  931)  for  the  3-ye.tr 
period  Immediately  preceding  the  close  of 
the  taxable  year  (or  for  such  part  of  such 
period  immediately  preceding  the  close  of 
such  taxable  year  as  may  be  applicable)  was 
derived  from  sources  within  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  or  a  possession  of 
the  United  States:  and 

"  (2)  50  percent  or  more  of  the  gross  In- 
come of  such  corporation  I  computed  with- 
out regard  to  section  931  i  for  such  period, 
or  for  such  part  thereof,  was  derived  from 
the  active  conduct  within  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  or  a  pos.seision  of  the 
United  States  of  any  trades  or  businesses 
constituting  the  manufacture  or  processing 
of  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or  other  tan- 
gible pcr.'ional  property:  the  processing  of 
agricultural  or  horticultural  products  or 
commodities  (including  but  not  limited  to 
livestock,  poultry  or  fur-bearing  animals); 
the  catching  or  taking  of  any  kind  of  fish 
or  mining  or  extraction  of  natural  resources, 
or  any  other  manufacturing  or  processing  of 
any  products  or  commodities  obtained  from 
such  activities:  or  the  ownership  or  operation 
of  hotels. 

For  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  the 
determination  as  to  whether  Income  was 
derived  from  sources  within  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  or  a  possession  of  the 
United  States  and  was  derived  from  the  ac- 
tive conduct  of  a  described  trade  or  business 
within  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
or  a  possession  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  made  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

" '  Sec.   957    Ri'les  for   Deter.\[in:.ng   ctock. 

Ownership. 

"'(a)    Direct    and    Indirect    Ownership. — 

"  '(1 1  Gener.\l  R'oiE  — For  purposes  of  this 
subpart  (other  than  sections  954  ibMl,' 
lAi    and  (Bt  i.  stock  owned  means — 

"  '(A)  stock  owned  directly,  and 

"'(B)  stock  owned  with  the  application 
of  paragraph  (2) . 

"'(2)  Stock  ownership  through  foreign 
ENTiriES. — For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B) 
of  paragraph  (1),  stock  owned,  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  or  for  a  foreign  corporation, 
foreign  partnership,  or  foreign  trust  or  for- 
eign estate  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
7701(a)  (31)  )  shall  be  considered  as  being 
owned  proportionately  by  its  shareholders, 
partners,  or  beneficiaries.  Stock  considered 
to  be  owned  by  a  person  by  reason  of  the 
application  of  the  preceding  sentence  shall, 
for  purposes  of  applying  such  sentence,  be 
treated   as   actually   owned   by   such    person. 

"  '131  Special  rule  for  mutt-al  insurance 
COMPANIES. — For  purposes  of  applying  para- 
graph (1)  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  mutual 
insurance  company,  the  term  "stock"  shall 
Include  any  certificate  entitling  the  holder 
to  voting  power  in  the  corporation. 

"  '(b»  Constructive  Ownership — For  pur- 
poses of  section  951ibi.  953(.ei(3i,  and  956, 
section  318(3)  (relating  to  constructive  own- 
ership of  stock)  shall  apply  to  the  extent 
that  the  effect  is  to  treat  any  United  States 
person  as  a  United  States  shareholder  with- 
in the  meaning  of  section  953(e)(3),  or  to 
treat   a  foreign  corporation    as  a  controlled 


foreign  corporation  under  section  956  ex- 
cept— 

"  '( 1 )  In  applying  paragraph  (1)  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 318(a),  stock  owned  by  a  nonresident 
alien  Individual  (other  than  a  foreign  trust 
or  foreign  estate)  shall  not  be  considered  as 
owned  by  a  citizen  or  by  a  resident  alien 
individual. 

"'(2)  In  applying  the  first  sentence  of 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  and  in  applying 
clause  (1)  of  subparagraph  (C),  of  section 
318(a I (2)  — 

"■(A)  if  a  partnership,  estate,  trust,  or 
corporation  owns,  directly  or  indirectly,  more 
than  50  percent  tf  the  total  combined  voting 
power  of  all  cl.isses  of  stock  entitled  to  vote 
of  a  corporation,  it  shall  be  considered  as 
owning  all   the   stock  entitled  to  vote,  and 

"'iB)  if  a  partnership,  estate,!  trust,  or 
corporation  owns,  directly  or  indirectly,  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  total  value  of  shares 
of  all  classes  of  stock  of  a  corporation,  It 
shall  be  considered  as  owning  the  total 
value  of  all  of  the  outstanding  stock  of 
such  corporation  The  application  of  this 
stihparagrapii  shall  not  have  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing voting  power  of  a  partner,  bene- 
ficiary, or  shareholder,  for  purf>oses  of  sub- 
paragraph (A) . 

"  (3)  Stock  owned  by  a  partnership,  es- 
tate, trust,  or  corporation,  by  reason  of  the 
application  of  the  second  sentence  of  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B).  and  the  applica- 
tion of  clause  (lit  of  subparagraph  (C),  of 
section  318(ai  2'.  shall  not  be  considered  as 
owned  by  such  partnership,  estate,  trust,  or 
corporation,  for  the  purposes  of  applying  the 
first  sentence  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B), 
and  in  applying  clause  (1)  of  Subparagraph 
'O  .  of  section  318(a)  (2). 

"(4)  In  applying  clause  (i)  of  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  section  318(a)(2).  the  phrase 
•10  percent"  shall  be  substituted  for  the 
phrase  "50  percent"  used  In  subparagraph 
(C). 

■•  Sec  958.  E.xclusion  From  Gross  Income  or 
Previously  Taxed  Earnings  and 
Profits. 

"'(a)  ExcLusi'iN  From  Gross  Income  of 
United  .States  Persons. — For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  earnings  and  profits  for  a  tax- 
able year  of  a  foreign  corporation  attributa- 
ble to  amounts  which  are,  or  have  been,  in- 
cluded ill  the  gross  income  of  a  United  States 
.^harehu.Jer  under  section  951(a)  shall  not, 
when— 

"  '(1)   such  amounts  are  distributed  to,  or 

"'(2)    such   amounts  would,   but  for  this 

subsection,    be   included    under   section   951 

(a)(1)(B)  in  t  he  gross  income  of, 

such  shareholder  (or  any  other  United  States 
person  who  acquires  from  any  person  any 
portion  of  the  interest  of  such  United  States 
thareholder  in  such  foreign  corporations,  but 
only  to  the  extent  of  sii':-h  portion,  and  sub- 
ject to  such  proof  of  the  identity  of  such 
Interest  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
by  regulations  prescribe)  directly,  or  In- 
directly through  a  chain  of  ownership  de- 
scribed under  section  957(a),  be  again  In- 
cluded :n  the  gross  income  of  such  United 
States  shareholder  (or  of  such  other  United 
States  person) . 

"lb)  Exclusion  From  Gross  Income  of 
Cfrtain  Foreign  Subsidiaries. — For  purposes 
of  section  951  a),  the  earnings  and  profits 
for  a  taxable  year  of  a  controlled  foreign 
corporation  attributable  to  amounts  which 
are,  or  have  been,  included  in  the  gross  In- 
come of  a  United  States  shareholder  under 
section  951(a),  shall  not,  when  distributed 
through  a  chain  of  ownership  described 
under  section  957(a) ,  be  also  included  in  the 
gross  income  of  another  controlled  foreign 
corporation  in  such  chain  for  purposes  of  the 
application  of  section  951(a)  to  such  other 
controlled  foreign  corporation  with  respect 
to  such  United  States  shiireholder  (or  to  any 
other  United  States  shareholder  who  acquires 
from  any  person  any  j>ortion  of  the  interest 


of  such  United  States  shareholder  in  the 
controlled  foreign  corporation,  but  only  to 
the  extent  of  such  portion,  and  subject  to 
such  proof  of  identiy  of  such  interest  as 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  prescribe 
by  regulations) . 

"'(c)  Allocation  or  Distributions —For 
purposes  of  subsections  la)  and  (b).  section 
316(a)  shall  )>e  applied  by  applying  para- 
graph (2)  thereof,  and  then  paragrapl\  (1) 
thereof — 

"'(1)  first  to  earnings  and  profits  at- 
tributable to  amounts  included  in  gross  in- 
come under  section  &51(a)(l)(B)  (or  which 
would  have  been  included  excei)t  for  sub- 
section (a) (2) ). 

"'(2)  then  to  earninL-s  and  ]irofits  at- 
tributable to  Rmount.s  included  it.  gro^s  in- 
come under  section  951(aMl)(A)  (but  re- 
duced by  amounts  not  included  under  sec- 
tion 951(a)(1)(B)  because  of  the  exclusion 
In  subsection  (a)  (2  ) ,  and 

"'(3)    then  to  other  earnings  and   profit.-. 

"'(d)  Distribution. s  Excli-ded  From  Gross 
Income  Not  To  Be  Treated  as  Uivihend.s  — 
Except  as  provided  in  section  959  i  a  )  i  3  i .  a:.y 
distribution  excluded  from  gross  income  un- 
der subsection  (a)  shall  be  treated,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter,  as  a  distribution  which 
is  not  a  dividend, 

"  'Sec.   959.  Specl*l  Rules  for  Foheicn  Tax 
Credit. 

"'(a)  Taxes  Paid  dy  a  Foreign  Corpora- 
tion , — 

"'(1)  General  rule.-  For  purpc^ses  of 
subpart  A  of  this  part,  if  there  is  Included, 
under  section  951(a),  in  the  gross  income  of 
a  domestic  corporation  any  amount  attrib- 
utable to  earnings  and  profits — 

"  "(A)  of  a  foreign  corprjratlon  at  least 
10  percent  of  the  voting  stock  of  which  Is 
directly  owned  by  such  domestic  corpora- 
tion, or 

"'(B)  of  a  foreign  corporation  at  least 
50  percent  of  the  voting  stock  of  which  is 
directly  owned  by  a  foreign  corporation  at 
least  10  percent  of  the  voting  stock  of  which 
is  in  turn  directly  owned  by  such  domestic 
corporation, 

then,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  such  domestic 
corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  have  paid  the 
same  proportion  of  the  total  income,  war 
profits,  and  excess  profits  taxes  paid  (or 
deemed  paid,  if  paragraph  (4)  aj);)lies)  by 
such  foreign  corporation  to  a  foreign 
country  or  possession  of  the  United  States 
for  the  taxable  year  which  the  amount  of 
earnings  and  profits  of  such  foreign  corpora- 
tion so  included  In  gross  income  of  the  do- 
mestic corporation  bears  to  the  entire 
amount  of  the  total  earnings  and  profits  of 
such  foreign  corporation  lor  such  taxable 
year. 

"  '(2)  Taxes  previously  deemed  paid  by  do- 
mestic corporation. — If  a  domestic  corpora- 
tion receives  a  distribution  from  a  foreign 
corporation,  any  portion  of  which  is  ex- 
cluded from  gross  Income  under  section  958, 
the  income,  war  profits,  and  excess  profits 
taxes  paid  or  deemed  paid  by  such  for- 
eign corporation  to  any  foreign  country  or 
to  any  possession  of  the  United  States  in 
connection  with  the  earnings  and  profits 
of  such  foreign  corporation  from  which  such 
distribution  is  made  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account  for  piu-poses  of  section  902,  to  the 
extent  such  taxes  were  deemed  paid  by  such 
domestic  corporation  under  paragraph  (1) 
for  any  prior  taxable  year. 

"  '(3)    Taxes  paid   by   foreign   corpor.stion 

AND  not  previously   DEEMED  FAID   BY  DOMESTIC 

CORPORATION. — Any  portion  of  a  distribution 
from  a  foreign  corporation  received  by  a 
domestic  corporation  which  Ls  excluded  from 
gross  income  under  section  958(a)  shall  be 
treated  by  the  domestic  ccrpnration  as  a 
dividend,  solely  for  purposes  of  taking  into 
account  under  section  902  any  income,  war 
profits,  or  excess  profits  taxes  paid   to  any 
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foreign  country  or  to  any  jxissesslon  of  the 
United  States,  on  or  with  respect  to  the  ac- 
cumulated profits  of  such  foreign  corpora- 
tion from  which  such  distribution  is  made, 
which  were  not  deemed  paid  by  the  domestic 
corporation  under  paragraph  (1)  for  any 
prior  taxable  year 

"'(4)  Taxes  paid  py  a  foreign  subsid- 
iary.— If  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (1) 
applies  with  respect  to  an  amount  Included 
in  gross  Income  under  section  951(a)  for  a 
taxable  year,  then  such  amount  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  dividend  for  purpose  of  the  Ap- 
plication of  section  902  ( b ) . 

"'(5)   Inclusion  in  GROSS  income. — 

"  'For  inclusion  In  gross  Income  of  amount 
equal  to  taxes  deemed  paid  under  paragraph 
(1 ).  see  section  78. 

"•(b)  Special  Rules  for  Foreign  Tax 
Credit  in  Year  of  Recedt  of  Previously 
Taxed  Earnings  and  Profits. — 

"'(1)  Increase  in  section  904  limita- 
tion.— In  the  case  of  any  taxpayer  who — 

"  '(A)  either  (I)  chose  to  have  the  benefits 
of  subpart  A  of  this  part  for  a  taxable  year 
In  which  he  was  required  under  section  951 
(a)  to  Include  in  his  gross  income  an  amount 
In  respect  of  a  controlled  foreign  corpora- 
tion, or  (il)  did  not  pay  or  accrue  for  such 
taxable  year  any  Income,  war  profits,  or 
excess  profits  taxes  to  any  foreign  coun- 
try or  to  any  possession  of  the  United  States, 
and 

"  '(B)  chooses  to  have  the  benefits  of  sub- 
part A  of  this  part  for  the  taxable  year  in 
which  he  receives  a  distribution  or  amount 
which  Is  excluded  from  gross  Income  under 
section  958(a)  and  which  is  attributable  to 
earnings  and  profits  of  the  controlled  for- 
eign corporation  which  was  included  in  his 
gross  Income  for  the  taxable  year  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  ( A ) ,  and 

"'(C)  for  the  taxable  year  In  which  such 
distribution  or  amount  Is  received,  pays,  or 
Is  deemed  to  have  paid,  or  accrues  Income, 
war  profits,  cr  excess  profits  taxes  to  a  for- 
eign country  or  to  any  possession  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  such  distribu- 
tion or  amount, 

the  applicable  limitation  under  section  904 
for  the  taxal)le  year  in  which  such  distri- 
bution or  amount  is  received  shall  be  in- 
creased as  provided  In  paragraph  ( 2 ) ,  but 
such  Increas*'  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
of  such  taxe.'i  paid,  or  deemed  paid,  or  ac- 
crued with  respect  to  such  distribution  or 
amount. 

"'(2)  Amojnt  of  increase. — The  amount 
of  Increase  o:  the  applicable  limitation  un- 
der section  904(a)  for  the  taxable  year  in 
which  the  distribution  or  amount  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)  (B)  is  received  shall  be 
an  amount  eciual  to — 

"  (A)  the  f. mount  by  which  the  applicable 
limitation  urder  secton  904(a)  for  the  tax- 
able year  referred  to  In  paragraph  (i)(A) 
was  Increasec.  by  reason  of  the  Inclusion  in 
gross  Income  under  section  951(a)  of  the 
amount  in  respect  of  the  controlled  foreign 
corporation,  reduced  by 

"'(B)  the  amount  of  any  income,  war 
profits,  and  excess  profits  taxes  paid,  or 
deemed  paid,  or  accrued  to  any  foreign 
country  or  possession  of  the  United  States 
which  were  ellowable  as  a  credit  under  sec- 
tion 901  for  the  taxable  year  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)(A)  and  which  would  not 
have  Ijeen  allowable  but  for  the  inclusion 
In  gross  Income  of  the  amount  descrit>ed  in 
subparagrapl:    (A). 

"  '(3  I  Cases  in  which  taxes  not  to  be  al- 
lowed as  deduction. — In  the  case  of  any  tax- 
payer who — 

"'(A)  choS'?  to  have  the  benefits  of  sub- 
part A  of  this  part  for  a  taxable  year  In 
which  he  was  required  under  section  951(a) 
to  include  in  his  gross  income  an  amount  in 
respect  of  a  X)ntrolled  foreign  corporation, 
and 

"  '(B)  does  not  choose  to  have  the  benefits 
of  subpart  A  of  this  part  for  the  taxable  year 


In  which  he  receives  a  distribution  or  amount 
which  is  excluded  from  gross  Income  under 
section  958(a)  and  which  is  attributable  to 
earnings  and  profits  of  the  controlled  foreign 
corporation  which  was  Included  in  his  gross 
Income  for  the  taxable  year  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  ( A ) , 

no  deduction  shall  be  allowed  under  section 
164  for  the  taxable  year  in  which  such  dis- 
tribution or  amount  is  received  for  any  in- 
come, war  profits,  or  excess  profits  taxes 
paid  or  accrued  to  any  foreign  country  or  to 
any  possession  of  the  United  States  on  or 
with  respect  to  such  distribution  or  amount. 
"  '(4)  Insufficient  taxable  income. — If  an 
increase  in  the  limitation  under  this  subsec- 
tion exceeds  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter 
for  such  year,  the  amount  of  such  excess 
shall  be  deemed  an  overpayment  of  tax  for 
such  year. 

"'Sec. 960.  Adjustments  to  Basis  of  Stock 
IN  Controlled  Foreign  Corpo- 
ration and  of  Other  Property. 

"  '(a)  iNCRiEASE  IN  BASIS. — Under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate, the  basis  of  a  United  States  share- 
holder's stock  in  a  controlled  foreign  corpo- 
ration, and  the  basis  of  property  of  a  United 
States  shareholder  by  reason  of  which  he  is 
considered  under  section  857(a)(2)  as  own- 
ing stock  of  a  controlled  foreign  corporation, 
shall  be  Increased  by  the  amount  required  to 
be  Included  In  his  gross  income  under  sec- 
tion 951(a)  with  respect  to  such  stock  or 
with  respect  to  such  property,  as  the  case 
may  be,  but  only  to  the  extent  to  which  such 
amount  was  included  in  the  gross  income  of 
such  United  States  shareholder. 

"'(b)   Reduction  in  Basis  — 

"  '( 1 )  In  general — Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the 
adjusted  basis  of  stock  or  other  property 
with  respect  to  which  a  United  States  share- 
holder or  a  United  States  person  receives  an 
amount  which  is  excluded  from  gross  in- 
come under  section  958(a)  shall  be  reduced 
by  the  amount  so  excluded. 

"  '(2)  Amount  in  excess  of  basis.^ — To  the 
extent  that  an  amount  excluded  from  gross 
income  under  section  958(ai  exceeds  the 
adjusted  basis  of  the  stock  or  other, property 
with  respect  to  which  it  Is  received,  the 
amount  shall  be  treated  as  gain  from  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  property. 

"Sec.  961.  Miscellaneous  Provisions. 

"'(a)  Earnings  and  Profits. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  subpart,  the  earnings  and  prof- 
Its  of  any  foreign  corporation,  and  the  def- 
icit In  earnings  and  profits  of  any  foreign 
corporation,  lor  any  taxable  year  shall  be 
determined  according  to  rules  substantially 
similar  to  those  applicable  to  domestic  cor- 
porations, under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 

"■(b)  Blocked  Foreign  Income. — Under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  no  part  of  the  earnings  and 
profits  of  a  controlled  foreign  corporation 
for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  included  in 
earnings  and  profits  for  purposes  of  sections 
952.  954.  and  955.  If  it  is  established  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
that  such  part  could  not  have  been  distrib- 
uted by  the  controlled  foreign  corporation 
to  United  States  shareholders  who  own 
(Within  the  meaning  of  section  957(a)  )  stock 
of  such  controlled  foreign  corporation  be- 
cause of  currency  or  other  restrictions  or 
limitations  imposed  under  tl.e  laws  of  any 
foreign  country. 

"'(c)  Records  and  Accounts  of  United 
States  Shareholders  — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  may  by  regulations  reqviire  each 
person  who  is.  or  lias  been,  a  United  States 
shareholder  of  a  controlled  foreign  corpora- 
tion to  maintain  such  records  and  accounts 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  such  regulations 
as  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subpart. 


"  'Sec,  962.  Inclusion  in  Gross  Income  on 
Consolidated  Basis  of  Earn- 
ings and  P*bofits. 

"'(a)  General  Rule. — A  United  States 
shareholder  may  elect  to  include  in  gross 
Income  under  section  951  on  a  consolidated 
basis  the  earnings  and  profits  (less  his  pro 
rata  share  of  deficits)  of  controlled  foreign 
corporations. 

"'(b)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  in  order  that  the 
tax  liability  with  respect  to  the  earnings  and 
profits  (less  deficits)  of  controlled  foreign 
corporations  for  which  the  election  provided 
for  under  subsection  (a)  is  exercised  and  of 
each  separate  corporation,  both  during  and 
after  the  period  of  such  consolidation,  may 
t>e  returned,  determined,  computed,  assessed, 
collected,  and  adjusted,  in  such  manner  as 
clearly  to  reflect  the  Income  tax  liability  and 
the  various  factors  necessary  for  determina- 
tion of  such  liability,  and  in  order  to  pre- 
sent avoidance  of  such  tax  liability.' 

"(b)  Technical  and  Clerical  Amend- 
ments.— 

"(1)  Section  551(b)  (relating  to  foreign 
personal  holding  company  income  included 
in  gros.s  income  of  United  States  sharehold- 
ers) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  sentence:  'The  amount 
Included  In  the  gross  Income  of  any  United 
States  shareholder  lor  any  taxable  year  un- 
der the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  reduced 
by  such  shareholder's  proportionate  share 
of  the  undistributed  personal  holding  com- 
pany income  which  is  included  in  his  gross 
income  under  section  951(a)  (1)  (A)  (relating 
to  amounts  included  in  gross  Income  of 
United  States  shareholders)  for  such  taxable 
year  as  his  pro  rata  share  of  the  earnings 
and  profits  of  the  company.' 

"(2)  Section  901  (relating  to  foreign  tax 
credit)  is  amended  by  striking  out  section 
902'  arid  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  sections 
902  and  960'. 

"(3)  Section  902(e)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"'(ei   Cross  References. — 

"'(li  For  application  of  subsections  la) 
and  (b)  with  respect  to  taxes  deemed  paid 
in  a  prior  taxable  year  by  United  States 
shareholder  with  respect  to  a  controlled  for- 
eign corporation,  see  section  960. 

"'(2)  For  reduction  of  credit  with  re- 
spect to  dividends  paid  out  of  accumulated 
profits  for  years  for  which  certain  informa- 
tion is  not  furnished,  see  section  6038." 

"Section  »04(f )  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"'(f)   Cross  References. — 

"'(1)  For  increase  of  applicable  limita- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  lor  taxes  paid 
with  respect  to  amounts  received  which  were 
IncludtKi  in  the  gross  income  of  the  taxpayer 
for  a  prior  taxable  year  as  a  United  States 
shareholder  with  respect  to  a  controlled  for- 
eign corporation,  see  section  960(b). 

"•(2)  For  special  rule  relating  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  credit  providing  by  section 
901  In  the  case  of  affiliated  groups  which  in- 
clude Western  Hemisphere  trade  corjxira- 
tlons  for  years  in  which  the  limitation  pro- 
vided by  subsection  (a)(2)  applies,  see  sec- 
tion 1503(d).' 

"(5)  The  table  of  subparts  for  part  III  of 
subchapter  N  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following; 

"  'subpart  f.    controlled  foreign 
corporations.' 

"(6)  Section  1016(a)'  (relating  to  adjust- 
ments to  basis)   is  amended — 

"(A)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (18)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon;  and 

"(B)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (18)  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"'(19)  to  the  extent  provided  In  section 
961  In  the  case  of  stock  in  controlled  foreign 
corporations  (or  foreign  corporations  which 
were  controlled  foreign  corporations)  and  of 
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property  by  reason  of  which  a  person  Is  con- 
sidered as  owning  such  stock." 

■■(C)  ErTEcnvK  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  of  foreign  corporations  be- 
t;inning  after  December  31,  1962,  and  to  tax- 
able years  of  United  States  shareholders 
within  which  or  with  which  such  taxable 
years  of  such  foreign  corporations  end." 

Page  164.  after  line  18,  insert  the  following 
new  section; 

"Sec.       .  S.ALEs  and   Exchanges  c^f  Patents, 
Etc.,  to  Certain    Foreign    Coepo- 

RATIONS. 

"lai  Treatment  cf  Gain  as  Ordinary  In- 
come— Part  IV  of  subchapter  P  of  chapter 
1  (relating  to  special  rules  for  determinins; 
capital  gains  and  Losses)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  section  1248  ( as  added  by  section 
16  of  this  Act  I   the  following  new  section: 

"  SfcC.  1249.  Gain  From  Ccriai-n-  Sales  or 
Exchanges  of  Patents,  Etc., 
TO     Foreign      Corporations. 

"  '(a)  General  Rctles. — Gain  from  the  sale 
or  exchange  after  December  31,  1962,  of  a 
patent,  an  Invention,  model,  or  design 
I  whether  or  not  patented),  a  copyright,  a 
secret  formula  or  process,  or  any  other  similar 
property  right  to  any  foreign  corporation  by 
any  United  States  person  i  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 7701(ai  (301  )  which  controls  such  for- 
eign corporation  shall,  if  such  gain  woiild 
( but  for  Che  provisions  of  this  subsection]  be 
gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a  capital 
asset  or  of  property  described  in  section  1231, 
be  considered  as  g:iin  from  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  pr-iperty  which  is  neither  a  capital 
asset  nor  property  described  in  section   1231. 

"'(b)  Control — For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  control  means,  with  respect  to  any 
foreign  corporation,  the  ownership,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  of  stock  possessing  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  total  combined  voting  power 
of  all  classes  of  stock  entitled  to  vote.  For 
purpc'ses  of  this  subsection,  the  rules  fi>r 
determining  ownership  of  stock  prescribed 
by  section  957   shall  apply. 

■  CI  Other  Tr.\nsfers  of  Patent  Rights, 
ETC  .  to  Foreign  Corporations. — 

■■  For  allocation,  etc  ,  of  Income  by  the 
Pecretary  or  his  delega«:e.  In  case  of  corpora- 
tions owned  or  controlled  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly by  the  same  interests,  see  section 
482  ( a  I.' 

"lb)  Clerical  Amendment,  ~  The  table  of 
sections  for  such  part  IV  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"  'Sec.  1249  Gain  from  certain  sales  or 
exchanges  of  patents,  etc.,  to  foreign  corpora- 
tions.' 

"(C)  Efteittive  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  tlils  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,   1962."* 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  President,  this 
amcndmc-r.t  is  the  identical  text  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee  on  Finance  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  pro- 
poses to  require  the  annual  payment  of 
taxes  by  U.S.  taxpayers  on  profits  earned 
in  foreign  countries  through  foreign 
corporations  controlled  by  U.S.  taxpay- 
ers or  foreign  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  corpo- 
rations. 

I  have  already  spoken  at  considerable 
length  on  this  subject  in  the  debate  on 
the  pending  bill.  Earlier  this  year  I 
made  a  series  of  four  major  addresses 
on  this  subject.  Therefore,  my  views  are 
well  known  to  the  Senate  and  are  clearly 
a  matter  of  record.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  makes  it  unnecessary  to  debate  the 
amendment  at  great  length,  unless  Sen- 
ators have  questions  or  unless  state- 
ments are  made  which  require  refuta- 
tion or  answer. 


Existing  tax  law  gives  many  advan- 
tages to  business  operations  in  foreign 
cotm  tries. 

One  of  the  factors  now  at  work  to 
draw  economic  activities  abroad  and 
keep  them  there  is  the  tax  magnet,  the 
tax  advantage,  the  tax  subsidy  existing 
in  present  U.S.  law  which  favors  opera- 
tiorij  in  countries  other  than  our  own. 
This  is  not  the  only  force  at  work,  of 
course:  but  it  is  one  about  which  Con- 
gre.'^s  can  do  something  effective  at  this 
session  and  in  this  bill.  The  pending 
bill  contains  many  provisions  affecting 
the  t.ixation  of  income  and  profits 
earned  abroad.  Many  of  these  provi- 
sions c:,re  meritorious  and  deserve  sup- 
port. The  m^ajor  deficiency  in  the  bill 
in  this  respect  is  that  it  does  not  go  far 
enough  to  do  the  job  effectively. 

The  pending  amendment  is  a  substi- 
tute for  section  12.  As  I  have  said,  it 
is  identical  to  the  provision  which  the 
Treasury  Department  drafted.  It  fol- 
lows the  recommendation  of  President 
Kennedy.  It  was  submitted  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  by  Secretary  Billion; 
and  I  introduced  the  amendment  as  a 
bill,  after  it  had  been  presented  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Section  12  is  the  principal  section 
dealinsr  with  the  taxation  of  foreign  op- 
erations As  now  drafted  and  included 
in  the  bill,  it  is  a  purely  tax-haven  ap- 
proach to  the  problem.  It  is  good  as  far 
as  it  goes,  and  would  do  about  half  the 
job  which  needs  to  be  done.  I  wish  to 
express  gratitude  tkat  Congress  is,  on 
this  subject,  at  least  going  in  the  right 
direction,  finally.  Only  2  years  ago  a 
bill,  identified  as  H.R.  5.  was  nearing  en- 
actment; and  it  would  have  created  a 
greater  tax  subsidy  and  would  have  pro- 
vided greater  incentive  for  the  move- 
ment of  American  industry  and  the 
making:  of  investments  by  American  in- 
terests abroad.  However,  now  that  the 
Congress  is  proceeding  in  the  right  di- 
rection, we  must  do  an  effective  job. 
Half  a  loaf  is  not  enough,  when  the  full 
loaf  13  aiLainable. 

My  amendment  strikes  directly  at  the 
heart  of  the  entire  question  of  the  de- 
ferral of  payment  of  U.S.  income  taxes. 
As  the  law  now  stands,  U.S.  income  taxes 
on  profits  earned  abroad  through  for- 
eiirn  corporations  may  be  indefinitely 
or  even  permanently  po.^^tponed.  In  the 
case  of  a  foreign  subsidiary  corporation 
organized  in  a  tax-haven  country,  this 
may  amount  to  virtual  forgiveness  of  all 
income  taxes,  both  United  States  and 
foreign  Even  in  nontax-haven  coun- 
tries, tax  favors  such  as  those  now  being 
piven  in  southern  Italy  and  elsewhere 
may  eliminate  all  income  taxes  for  sev- 
eral years,  until  the  operation  concerned 
has  grown  and  matured  through  rein- 
vestment of  tax-free  earnings.  As  I  have 
said,  the  tax-liaven  approach  embodied 
in  the  bill,  while  accomplishing  some- 
thing, is  far  from  sufficient.  We  should, 
and  I  think  we  must,  do  more.  What  we 
must  do  if  we  are  to  make  progress  to- 
ward a  real  solution  of  this  problem  is  to 
strike  directly  at  the  deferral  privilege  in 
our  own  tax  law,  so  that  U.S,  taxpayers 
are  taxed  annually  on  the  profits  they 
realize  through  their  foreign  investments 
in  technically  foreign  corporations  which 
they  control. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
agreed  that  anything  short  of  this 
would  be  but  'piddling"  with  the  job.  I 
call  the  t^stunony  of  Secretary  Dillon 
on  this  point  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
his  message  to  Congress  on  April  20. 
1961,  said: 

I,  therefore,  recommend  that  legislation  be 
adopted  which  would  after  a  two-step  tran- 
sitional period,  tax  each  year  American  cor- 
porations on  their  current  share  of  the 
undistributed  profits  realized  In  that  year 
by  subsidiary  corporations  organized  In 
economically  advanced  countries.  This  cur- 
rent taxation  would  also  apply  to  Individual 
shareholders  of  closely  held  corporations  In 
those  countries. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  have  the  request 
and  the  recommendation  of  President 
Kennedy,  and  we  have  the  testimony  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Douelas 
Dillon;  and  the  Senate  has  before  it  an 
amendment — drafted  by  the  Treasury 
Department — to  implement  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  adopt  it.  I  think 
it  is  a  good  provision.  It  will  eliminate 
the  tax  subsidy  for  the  movement  of 
business  and  industry'  and  jobs  abroad. 

As  I  have  said,  the  pending  amend- 
ment does  exactly  what  President  Ken- 
nedy sought  and  requested.  The  bill  as 
it  has  come  to  tlie  Senate  from  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  falls  far  short 
of  this  desirable  end.  The  concern  of 
American  citizens  with  the  flight  abroad 
of  business  and  jobs  and  capital  is  a  deep 
one,  and  this  is  a  serious  problem.  The 
outflow  of  capital  adversely  iiffects  the 
national  interest.  It  creates  a  severe 
balance-of -payments  problem;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  big  factors  creating  widespread 
vmemployment  in  our  country. 

To  illustrate  the  concern  of  working 
men  and  women,  I  wish  to  read  to  the 
Senate  a  telegram  which  I  received  to- 
day from  Mr.  George  Meany,  president 
of  AFL-CIO.  I  believe  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  received  an  identical  tele- 
gram. 

Senator  Gort:  AFL-CIO  firmly  believes 
that  Gore  amendment  on  foreign  income  Is 
essential  to  tax  equity  and  to  prevent  export 
of  Jobs  of  American  workers.  Finance  Com- 
mittee bill  continues  practice  of  subsidizing 
oversea  Investment  through  tax  Incentives. 
Therefore  our  tax  laws  are  subsidizing  manu- 
facture of  products  abroad  Instead  of  in  the 
United  States,  cutting  exports  and  eliminat- 
ing American  Jobs.  Gore  amendment  would 
not  prevent  foreign  investment.  It  would 
merely  remove  the  tax  Incentive  to  such 
Investment.  I  therefore  urge  you  to  vote 
for  the  Gore  foreign  Income  amendment. 

George  Mk.any, 
President,  AFL-CIO. 

The  amendment  to  which  this  tele- 
gram refers  is  now  pending  at  the  desk, 
and  upon  this  amendment  we  shall  soon 
have  a  vote.  The  amendment  provides 
that  those  U.S.  taxpayers  who  own  as 
much  as  10  percent  of  the  stock  of  a  for- 
eign corporation  which  is  controlled  by 
these  American  taxpayers  will  be  taxed 
each  year  on  their  share  of  the  profits 
made  by  these  foreisn  corporations. 

As  President  Kennedy  has  recom- 
mended, this  amendment  provides  for 
an  exception  in  the  case  of  a  corpora- 
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tion  doing  business  in  an  underdevel- 
oped counlrv-  unless  most  of  the  income 
of  that  corporation  is  of  a  tax -haven 
type. 

For  the  benefit  of  tliose  who  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  pro- 
visions of  this  amendment,  let  me  give 
a  few  additional  details.  Under  this 
amendment,  deferral  of  taxes  of  U  S 
taxpayeis  brsed  on  the  income  of  con- 
trolled forei  :n  corporations,  as  defined 
in  the  amenlment,  would  be  ehminated 
except,  as  I  have  not.ed,  with  regard  to 
certain  corporations  operating  legiti- 
mately in  underdeveloped  countries. 

This  approach  to  the  problem  is.  fif 
course,  a  mc'ie  direct  and  ail-mclusive 
approach  than  that  contained  in  section 
12  of  the  pending  bill,  which  is  aimed, 
as  I  have  said,  merely  at  tax-haven 
operations. 

I  submit  that  the  tax-haven-operation 
approach  will  do  only  about  50  percent 
of  the  job  which  needs  to  be  done  if  we 
are  going  to  put  our  tax  laws  in  a  posi- 
tion of  neutrahty  with  respect  to  domes- 
tic and  foreiirn  operations  of  U.S.  inter- 
ests. 

This  amendment  would  affect  only 
foreign  opeiations  which  are  in  fact  con- 
trolled by  American  interests  A  'con- 
trolled foreisrn  corporation"  is  defined 
as  one  whicli  is  more  than  50  percent 
owned  by  U.S.  taxpayers  eacli  of  whom 
owns  at  least.  10  percent  of  the  stock  of 
the  foreign  corporation.  As  I  have 
stated,  an  exception  is  made  for  legiti- 
mate operations  in  underdeveloped 
countries,  and  in  this  respect  the 
amendment  pretty  well  follows  section 
12  of  the  bill. 

The  tax-haven  operations,  even  in 
underdeveloped  countries,  however,  are 
included  in  cperations  to  be  taxed  cur- 
rently by  providing  that  a  "less-devel- 
oped-country  corporation'  must  not 
receive  a  sizable  amount  of  its  income 
from  the  typical  tax-haven  activities — 
that  is,  base-company  income. 

The  amendment  has  been  carefully 
drafted  by  technicians  in  the  Treasury 
Department  in  consultation  with  our 
own  experts  here  on  the  Hill.  It  has 
been  reworked  several  times  since  it  was 
first  drafted  at  my  request  more  than 
a  year  ago.  So  it  comes.  I  believe,  as  a 
carefully  drawn  measure,  with  the 
recommendat  on  and  endorsement  of 
President  Kernedy  and  Secretary  Dillon. 
As  Mr.  Meany "s  t.elegram  points  out, 
my  amendment  in  no  way  seeks  to  pre- 
vent U.S.  citizens  from  investing  their 
capital  abroad,  in  whatever  amounts 
they  please.  Perhaps  the  Congress 
should  consider  placing  the  export  of 
capital  under  some  reasonable  regula- 
tion, but  that  question  is  not  now  before 
the  Senate.  My  amendment  does  not 
propose  that. 

All  that  my  amendment  would  do 
would  be  to  require  the  U.S.  owners  of 
foreign  corporate  subsidiaries  and  for- 
eign corporations  controlled  by  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  5  to  be  amenable,  on  an  an- 
nual basis,  to  the  tax  laws  of  the  United 
States.  In  other  words,  the  income  from 
such  corporations  to  the  U.S.  taxpayer 
who  owns  anc  controls  such  foreicn  cor- 
porations would  be  taxable  on  an  annual 
basis. 
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Annual  payment  of  taxes  is  not  an 
innovation.  Madam  Presicent.  and  every 
American  taxpayer  whose  income  is 
earned  m  tiie  United  States  must  pay 
such  taxes  annually.  Why  should  we 
permit  a  corporation  that  builds  up  in- 
dustry abroad  through  a  technically  for- 
eign subsidiary  and  earns  a  profit  in 
doing  so  to  defer  the  payment  of  its  taxes 
until  such  time  as  u  may  suit  the  pur- 
poses and  desires  of  such  corporation?' 

I  do  not  know  why  we  should  duscnm- 
mate  against  an  American  citizen  or 
corporation  who  invests  in  economic  and 
industrial  development  m  the  United 
States.  Conversely,  I  do  not  see  either 
the  .sense  or  justice  in  rewarding  one 
with  a  tax  favor  who  builds  an  industry 
and  makes  jobs  in  other  countries. 

Let  me  repeat  and  make  perfectly  plain 
that  my  amendment  would  not  prevent 
any  American  taxpayer  from  investing 
to  hi.'^  heart's  content  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, but  I  do  respectfully  submit  that 
I  do  not  think  we  .^^hould  continue  to 
reward  him  for  doine  so  by  means  of 
favored  tax  treatment 

There  m.ay  have  been  a  time  when  our 
national  interest  was  served  by  encour- 
aem?  the  investment  of  American  cap- 
ital abroad.  I  refer  particularly  to  West- 
ern Europe,  in  its  war-torn  condition 
durir.u  the  period  following  World  War 
IT  But  that  period  has  passed.  Now 
business  activity  in  Western  Europe  is 
crowing  at  2'^  times  the  rate  of  economic 
i^rowth  of  the  United  States.  It  is  to 
Western  Europe  that  much  of  our  mi- 
grating capital  is  flowing,  and  most  of 
this  flow  to  Europe  goes  into  manufac- 
turing establishments. 

We  are  now  beginning  to  get  the  back- 
wash of  imports  into  the  United  States 
of  poods  manufactured  abroad  by  corpo- 
rations financed  by  American  capital, 
employing  American  know-how.  using 
well-known  and  well-established  Amer- 
ican trade  names  and  brands. 

The  most  difficult  competition  which 
an  American  businessman  faces  comes 
from  imports  of  goods  manufactured  by 
American  capital  with  American  know- 
how  abroad,  bearing  a  trade  name  which 
has  long  been  established  in  our  country. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair'.  Docs  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  emphasizing  this 
point  again,  because  it  needs  to  be  em- 
phasized over  and  over.  I  should  like 
to  have  my  Democratic  Party  know  that 
there  is  a  growing  resentment  against 
Democratic  Party  policy  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  as  manifested  in  this  bill 
and  as  illustrated  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  in  the  point  he  is  now  mak- 
ing. 

What  we  are  doing,  in  effect,  is  ex- 
porting American  jobs  abroad,  to  the 
great  detriment  and  economic  hardship 
of  American  labor.  American  farmers, 
and  of  American  consumers  generally. 

I  wish  to  cite  two  industries  in  which 
this  is  particularly  notorious  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  first  is  the  movie  indus- 
try.   This  has  brought  a  great  depres- 


sion to  the  movie  industry  of  Uiis  coun- 
try. a,s  American  investors  go  abroad 
filming  movies  and  bringing  them  to  the 
United  States,  further  depressing  our 
movie  industry.  The  other  is  the  music 
industry,  in  regard  to  musical  produc- 
tions and  the  development  of  records, 
as  a  result  of  which  a  great  many  musi- 
ciaixs  in  this  country  are  out  of  work. 

I  am  one  Democrat  who  lea\es  the 
party  en  this  issue.  That  does  not  mean 
1  leave  the  party — I  leave  it  on  tins  issue, 
bocausi?  the  Democratic  Party,  in  my 
judgment,  is  dead  wrong.  I  do  not  know 
why  we  should  play  the  Republicaiis' 
game  far  them. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wish  to  ixjint  out  to 
my  distinguished  friend  that  the  amend- 
ment I  have  offered .  which  is  now  pend- 
ing, was  recommended  by  President  Ken- 
ntM.1y.  It  was  drafted  by  the  Treasury 
Department  It  was  submitted  to  tiit 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  This  is  what 
the  acministration  requested,  recom- 
mended, and  desired. 

I  lake  It  that  the  Senators  remark 
with  respect  to  the  Democratic  Party 
applies  not  to  the  original  recommenda- 
tion by  President  Kennedy,  but  to  the 
bill  recommended  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, which  is  now  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MOR^E  And  to  the  President's 
suppor-.,  of  the  bill  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate 

Mr.  CK)RE.  I  was  hoping  that  before 
the  vote  the  President  might  again  re- 
quest the  Congress  to  do  an  effective  job 
with  respect  to  removing  tlie  preferen- 
tial tax  treatment  of  income  earned 
abroad.  I  must  say  that  I  know  of  no 
official  record  which  shows  that  either 
the  President  or  the  SecretaiT  of  the 
Treasury  supports  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 12  of  the  pending  bill, 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE,     I  will  yield  in  a  moment. 

I  read  in  the  newspapers  that  the 
terms  of  the  pending  bill  have  the  tacit 
support  of  the  administration,  whatever 
that  means.  But  I  am  going  by  the 
record.  We  have  seen  the  President's 
recommendations.  We  have  heard  the 
testimony  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  support  of  those  recommenda- 
tions. We  have  before  us  the  text  of 
the  amendment  presented  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  laboring  under  any  mistaken 
notion  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  does  not  know  the  Senate  is  about 
to  have  a  third  reading  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  sure  the  President 
is  perfectly  aware  of  the  progress  of  this 
proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  bill  has  been  under 
debate  ;n  the  Senate  for  a  good  many 
days,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  GORE     Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.    MORSE.     The  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury    and    the    President    of    the 

United  States  have  been  in  Washington, 

DC.  mcist  of  that  time,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  GORE.     Yes. 

Mr  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  have 
any  indication  of  any  mes.vnge  which 
has  beer;  brought  to  us,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, (ifiBcially  or  unofficially,   of   any 
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disapproval  by  the  President  or  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  GORE.  No.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  know  of  no  record  indicating  any  dis- 
approval of  the  amendment  which  I  have 
offered 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  vote  for  the 
Senator's  amendment,  but  I  wish  to  state 
that  r  have  recently  returned  from  my 
State  I  want  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  know  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  of  my  State  will  have  none  of 
this  bill,  as  they  will  have  none  of  the 
satellite  bill  and  as  they  will  have  none 
of  a  whole  series  of  mistakes  being  made 
in  recent  weeks  in  regard  to  legislation 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  referred  to 
the  movie  industry.  I  recently  read  an 
adverti-sement  of  a  movie  in  a  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  newspaper.  A  statement 
was  made  in  the  advertisement  that  this 
was  the  first  major  movie  which  had 
been  made  in  Hollywood  in  a  long  while. 
I  do  not  remember  the  exact  time,  but 
I  believe  it  was  5  years. 

The  senior  Senator  from  California  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  only  a  few  days 
ago  referred  to  Hollywood  as  a  ghost 
city. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  was  about  to  say  that 
in  my  part  of  the  country  we  have  some 
old  western  ghost  towns.  Not  so  long 
ago  I  went  through  the  movie  sets  of 
Hollywood.  I  think  it  is  quite  appropri- 
ate to  refer  to  them  as  the  ghost  town 
part  of  Hollywood. 

Mr.  GORE.  This  result  has  not  oc- 
curred because  movies  are  not  being 
made.  It  is  because  the  mdustry  has 
moved  abroad  almost  en  masse  as  a  re- 
sult of  our  faulty  tax  laws.  I  propose  to 
correct  that. 

Madam  President,  this  issue  is  of  far 
greater  importance  than  the  movie  in- 
dustry, important  as  that  is,  or  than  the 
recording  industry,  important  as  that  is. 

Last  year,  in  the  12-month  period.  $4 '2 
billion  of  American  capital  was  invested 
abroad,  including  retained  earnings,  de- 
preciation allowances,  and  new  money,  a 
large  part  in  manufacturing  facilities. 
Meanwhile,  the  Senate  was  considering 
and  passing  a  bill  to  help  economically 
distressed  areas  in  the  United  States. 
West  Virginia  was  cited  as  were  other 
States.  There  are  many  depressed  com- 
mvmities  in  my  own  State.  That  law  has 
not  yet  been  too  successful  in  relieving 
the  stringent  economic  conditions  in 
many  areas  of  the  United  States  which 
are  in  economic  distress. 

What  would  the  $4'j  billion  have  ac- 
complished if  invested  in  the  United 
States?  The  bill  contains  a  provision 
known  as  the  investment  credit.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  provision  would  pro- 
vide $1,300  million  per  year  in  tax  re- 
duction to  American  business.  Invest- 
ment credit  is  advocated  on  the  ground 
that  the  great  incentive  of  $1,300  mil- 
lion in  tax  reduction  would  stimulate  our 
economy,  solve  our  unemployment  prob- 
lem, and  generate  economic  activity  that 
uould    swell    the    tax    revenues    of    the 


Government,  Compare  that  $1,300  mil- 
lion ^vith  the  $4 '2  billion  of  Ameri- 
can capital  that  was  invested  abroad  last 
year. 

The  Senate  by  overwhelming  vote  has 
approved  the  investment  credit.  I  ask 
It  to  »ote  to  eliminate  the  tax  incentive 
for  investments  abroad  As  I  have  said 
many  times.  I  know  that  there  are  other 
inducements  that  entice  American  cap- 
ital into  other  coimrties.  The  Congress 
has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  actions  and 
the  policies  of  other  countries.  But  we 
do  have  jurisdiction  over  the  tax  policies 
and  the  tax  laws  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  asking  that  we  repeal  the  provi- 
sion that  grants  deferral  of  taxes  on  in- 
come and  profits  earned  abroad  until 
such  income  has  been  repatriated  to  the 
United  States.  I  shall  not  now  speak  at 
great  length. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  Senators  the 
addresses  which  I  have  previously  made 
on  the  subject.  It  is  a  subject  to  which 
I  have  been  devoting  concentrated  study 
for  almost  3  years.  I  belive  I  have 
learned  a  good  deal  about  the  problem. 
It  is  a  serious  one. 

Some  E>eople  think  that  the  proposal 
of  the  President  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  would  lead  to  economic 
isolation.  Madam  President,  nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The 
amendment  is  on  all  fours  with  the  reci- 
procal trade  program.  The  reciprocal 
trade  program  proposes  to  eliminate  ob- 
stacle.s  and  barriers,  insofar  as  prac- 
tical, to  the  even  flow  of  commerce  be- 
tween and  among  nations.  The  pending 
amencimcnt  which  I  have  offered  pro- 
poses to  remove  an  incentive  for  a  flow 
in  one  direction,  a  subsidy  for  the  out- 
flow of  U.S.  capital. 

There  are  many  communities  in 
America  that  would  be  very  happy  if 
some  foreign  capital  were  invested  in 
their  liome  communities.  It  would  pro- 
vide jobs,  profits,  economic  activity,  the 
upbuilding  of  the  State  and  the  locality, 
and  sw^l:  the  revenues  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

The  same  thintr  happens  in  foreign 
comm.inities  when  American  investment 
is  mt.de  in  manufacturing  facilities 
abroad.  The  Ford  Motor  Co.  has  130,000 
cmplov-ees  in  other  countries.  This  will 
indica.e  the  magnitude  of  the  problem. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  p>onder  the 
issue.  It  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
balance-of-payments  problem,  which  is 
senou.s.  It  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  ex- 
port of  business,  industry,  and  jobs.  It 
goes  to  the  heart  of  America's  unem- 
ploym.^t  problem.  I  do  not  claim  that 
the  enactment  of  my  amendment  would 
providf  a  complete  solution  to  any  of 
these  problems.  But  it  would  help  all 
three.  It  is  within  the  jurisdiction  and 
the  pt'wer  of  the  United  States  to  put 
into  execution  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment,  which  I  think  would  be 
very  iu'lpful. 

Later  I  shall  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorura.  I  shall  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  en  the  amendment,  after  debate 
has  been  concluded 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
would  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  be 
agreeable  to  vote  on  the  amendment  at  a 
time  certain? 


Mr.  GORE.  What  lime  limit  would 
the  Senator  suggest? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  suggest 
that  at  2  oclock  there  he  a  quorum  call, 
and  immediately  afterward,  the  vote. 

Mr.  GORE.  Not  later  than  2.  Would 
the  Senator  reserve  for  me  the  last  5 
minutes  in  case  I  desire  it? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  that  would  be 
agreeable,  I  should  like  to  make  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  there  be  a 
quorum  call  at  2  o'clock,  and  that  im- 
mediately after  the  quorum  call,  the  yeas 
and  nays  would  be  asked  for,  and  that 
the 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  And  that  the  time  there- 
after be  divided  5  minutes  to  a  side,  and 
the  Senator  fi-om  Tennessee  may  have 
the  remaining  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  the  last  5 
minutes  before  the  quorum  call. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  like  the  suggestion  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  bet- 
ter. After  the  quorum  is  present,  per- 
haps the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
and  I  could  exchange  views  that  might 
be  helpful. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  quorum  call  to  be 
instituted,  there  be  20  minutes  allotted 
for  debate  on  the  amendment.  10  min- 
utes to  each  side,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee I  Mr.  Gore  1  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Kerr). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair  >.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  unusual  circumstances — and 
not  to  set  a  precedent — I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  yeas  and  nays  may  be 
ordered  on  the  Gore  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  state 
again  to  the  Senate  that  this  is  not  to 
be  considered  a  precedent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  for  debate  is  under  control,  with 
10  minutes  allotted  to  each  side. 

Mr.  KERR.  Do  the  10  minutes  on 
each  side  prior  to  the  vote  start  now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

I  hope  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Gore  I  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dgugl.asI 
may  be  resoundingly  defeated.  I  really 
wish  that  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
could  hear  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
relate  in  complete  detail  what  is  con- 
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tained  in  th?  amtudment.  Could  he  do 
so,  no  remt  rks  would  be  neces.sary  in 
opposition  to  It. 

The  amendment  seeks  to  go  com- 
pletely contrary  to  the  basic  concept 
of  the  income  tax  law,  which  has  long 
been  the  foundation  pillar  m  our  tax 
structure.  Under  our  income  tax  law, 
income  is  taxed  when  received  by  the  in- 
dividual rec(  iving  it.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  rr.adc  a  statement  that  I  was 
surprised  to  hear  him  make.  He  said 
every  taxpayer  of  the  United  States  must 
pay  such  ta.N cs  annually  as  earned  as  the 
Senator  seeks  to  reach  in  this  amend- 
ment. 

If  T  know  anything  about  the  income 
tax  law,  anc  if  I  know  anything  about 
what  is  in  tlie  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  that  statement  cannot  be 
supported  by  the  provisions  of  either. 
Certainly  it  cannot  be  supported  by  the 
provisions  of  the  income  tax  law,  be- 
cause under  the  income  tax  law  a  stock- 
holder pays  laxes  on  his  dividends  when 
he  receives  them.  He  does  not  pay  taxes 
as  the  corporation  in  which  he  owns 
stock  earns  money.  He  does  not  pay 
his  taxes  until  that  corporation  has 
passed  those  earnings  on  to  its  stock- 
holders. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  of  the 
opinion — I  know  he  is  because  he  said 
so — his  amendment  would  stop  the  ex- 
porting of  jobs:  that  his  amendment 
would  stop  investment  by  Americans  in 
foreign   marufacturing   corporations. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Senator  from 
Temicssce  could  not  be  in  greater  error. 
In  my  considered  judgment,  all  that  his 
amendment  would  do  would  be  to  change 
the  investment  by  Americans,  so  far  as 
they  sought  and  desired  to  make  invest- 
ments in  corporations  domg  business 
abroad,  from  corporations  controlled  by 
American  stockholders  to  corporations 
controlled  by  foreign  stockholders. 

Drastic  as  his  amendment  is,  it  does 
not  reach  earnings  in  foreign  corpora- 
tions which  are  controlled  by  foreign 
stockholders,  even  to  the  extent  of  the 
earnings  of  those  corporations  and  the 
beneficial  cflcct  of  those  earnings  on 
Americans  o\v'ning  stock  in  those  corpo- 
rations. Hij  amendment  would  tax 
earnings  in  /  merican-controlled  foreign 
corporations.  His  amendment  would  ex- 
port jobs  with  reference  to  the  corpora- 
tions doing  tlie  manufacturing  and  with 
reference  to  the  export  of  American 
industry  sclli  ig  its  output  for  export  tc 
foreign  corporations. 

Any  Senator  knows  that  if  an  Amer- 
ican group  controlled  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion, there  wijuld  be  far  more  likelihood 
that  they  viould  buy  the  output  of 
American  factories  and  American  indus- 
try and  exp>ort  it  from  this  country  for 
use  by  that  I'orcign-controlled  corpora- 
tion, than  would  be  the  case  of  foreign 
corporations  controlled  by  foreign  man- 
agement and  foreign  owners. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  myself  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  tender cy  would  be  for  those  cor- 
porations to  buy  their  industrial  prod- 


ucts abroad.  So  the  Senator  from.  Ten- 
nessee would  defeat  the  very  purpose 
which  he  states  that  he  seeks  to  accom- 
plish. 

His  amendment  would  make  it  impos- 
sible for  American  investors  abroad  to 
compete  with  foreign  competitors  who 
do  not  have  to  pay  the  taxes  with  refer- 
ence to  manufacturing  efforts  which 
would  be  collected  under  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

This  proposal  was  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
was  rejected  by  that  commiiiee.  The 
amendment  was  before  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  and  was  rejected  by  it.  The 
Ser.ators  now  oITering  the  amendment 
are  in  the  same  posture  as  an  automobile 
dealer  would  be  who  came  forth  this  fall, 
when  all  others  were  presenting  their 
1963  models,  and  offered  a  model  T  or  a 
1925  model,  se^eking  to  compete  with 
other  automobile  manufacturers  who 
were  in  the  field  with  their  1963  models. 

This  amendment  would  destroy  the 
opportunity  for  Americans  to  do  busi- 
ness abroad,  compete  in  fore:-:n  markets. 
be  customers  for  the  American  industrial 
production,  and  be  in  the  posture  of 
brin.eing  back  their  money  to  this  coun- 
try as  it  was  paid  out,  as  it  v. as  earned 
and  declared  as  dividends. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  cures  the 
tax  haven  provisions  which  now  exist 
and  stops  the  tax  haven  abuses  now  in 
being,  but  does  not  destroy  the  oppor- 
tunity for  Americans  owning  manufac- 
turing companies  to  compet-e  in  foreign 
countries  with  domestic  industry  in 
those  foreign  countries. 

I  submit  that  the  amendment  should 
be  rejected. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  President,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
seems  to  be  laboring  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  defeat  of  an  amendment  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance  in  some  way 
condemns  it  to  outer  darkness.  I  re- 
spectfully submit  that,  in  the  cp;:iion  of 
some,  rejection  of  an  amendmer.t  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance  may  sometimes 
add  luster  to  it.  The  1963  mod.jl  public 
interest  amendments  to  the  pendir.g  bill 
are  more  likely  to  be  identified  with  those 
defeated  by  the  committee  than  with 
those  adopted  by  the  committee. 

I  did  not  say  that  the  amendment 
which  I.  along  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  DouglasI,  have  of- 
fered, would  stop  the  export  of  jobs.  I 
did  not  say  that  the  amendment  would 
stop  the  outflow  of  U.S.  capital.  I  did 
not  say  the  amendment  would  cure  our 
balance-of-paymenls  problem.  I  did  not 
say  it  would  solve  our  unemployment 
problem.  I  said  it  would  remove  the  tax 
subsidy,  the  tax  incentive,  for  the  export 
of  capital,  industry,  and  .lobs:  that  it 
would  help  to  solve  cur  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem. 

Let  us  consider  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment estimateKi  that  this  amendment 
would  help  the  balance-of-payments 
problem  by  about  $400  milhon  a  year 
That  is  a  very  sizable  amount,  indeed 
I  should  like  to  read  what  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  said  about  the  pending 
bill  and  the  subject  matter  of  the  pend- 


ing amendment     His  statement  appears 
on  page  45.5  of  part  1  of  the  hearings; 

Senator  Gore  Unless  the  tax  deferral 
problem  is  treated  effectively,  then  we  but 
piddle  with  the  problem  of  preferential 
treatment  of  foreign  income;  would  you 
agree    with    that? 

Secretary  Dillon.  I  think  that  is  It.  We 
do  hit  the  tax  haven  thing  fairly  weU  here, 
but  the  basic  problem  1b  in  deferral,  and  that 
has  not  been  touched  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  that  problem  is  not 
touched  at  all  in  the  committee  bill.  It 
is  this  lodestone,  this  magnet,  that  may 
be  the  decisive  factor,  next  year  and  the 
year  after  and  the  year  after  that,  in  the 
establishment  of  factories  abroad,  bring- 
ing unemplojTnent  to  our  own  people, 
worsening  our  balance-of-payments 
problem,  and  increasing  the  import  com- 
petition that  comes  most  severely  from 
goods  manufactured  abroad  by  Ameri- 
can capital  and  American  know-how, 
imported  into  the  United  States,  sold  by 
well-established  distribution  chains,  un- 
der well-established  and  well-known 
American  labels  and  brand  names. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have 
I  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Five 
and  one-half  minute.?. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  cite  some  statistics  from  a  study 
and  sur\'ey  reported  m  the  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  for  January  1.  1962. 
The  report  concerned  75  firms  with  sub- 
stantial foreign  sales.  In  1950  these 
firms  manufactured  abroad  36  percent 
of  the  products  they  sold  abroad.  The 
same  U.S.  corporations  in  1955  manu- 
factured abroad  56  percent  of  their  for- 
eign sales.  In  1960  the  figure  had 
increased  to  68  percent.  The  trend  is 
continuing. 

So  we  find  that  American  manufac- 
turing abroad  is  displacing  exports  from 
U.S.  factories;  and  then  there  is  the 
backwash,  which  we  are  now  beginning 
to  get  in  large  volum^^ — the  importation 
into  the  United  States  of  tljose  products 
manufactured  abroad  by  these  subsidi- 
aries of  U.S.  corporations.  Today.  Mr. 
President,  if  only  a  little  ovtr  1  per- 
cent of  the  $9  billion  of  sale?  by 
U.S. -owned  European  subsidiaries 
displaces  sales  from  the  United  States 
or  if  8  percent  of  the  sales  out.=ide  the 
country  of  production  displace  U.S. 
sales,  the  net  export  effect  of  U.S.  sub- 
sidiary investment  would  be  lost.  As 
for  creating  domestic  jobs,  a  dollar  in- 
vested in  Europe  has  the  effect,  through 
increasc^d  exports,  of  only  10  cents  in- 
vested at  home.  But  a  dollar  invested 
at  home  generates  40  cents  worth  of 
continuing  production. 

Foreign  profits  arc  becoming  more 
important  and  inducing  additional  out- 
flows of  capital.  The  1960  profits  of 
foreign  subsidiaries  and  branches  of 
U.S. -controlled  corporations  totaled 
S3. 500  milhon  after  foreign  taxes. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  point  out  how- 
much  tliis  means,  and  what  an  entice- 
ment it  is  to  the  movement  abroad  of 
America::  ir".c!u.-t!y.  A  study  by  the 
Ameiic;  r.  J.'ar.agcment  .A.ssociation.  con- 
ducted in  1960.  and  reported  in  Business 
Week  for  December  31.  1960.  shows  that: 

Becau£«  of  tax  differenii.'il.s.  the  reinvest- 
ment of  foreign  earnings  over  a  3-year  period 
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can  provide  roughly  double  the  rate  of  profit 
accumulation  for  reinvestment  that  is  pos- 
sible under  domestic  tax  schedules. 

Think  of  that,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
Senators  who  have  engaged  in  our  free- 
enterprise  system  to  contemplate  a  situa- 
tion in  which  in  3  years'  time  one  can 
double  his  rate  of  profit  accumulation  for 
remvestment  abroad  over  what  one  could 
do  here  at  home. 

At;am  I  ask.  why  do  we  provide  a  tax 
subsidy  for  this  flight  of  capital?  Why 
do  we  piovide  a  tax  incentive  for  the 
outflow  of  jobs  and  industry?  What  is 
the  sense  of  it? 

Mr  President,  I  am  not  proposing  to 
stop  the  outflow  of  capital.  Frankly,  I 
feel  that  the  time  may  be  just  around  the 
corner  when  direct  regulation  may  be 
considered  by  Congress.  But  I  am  not 
proposing  that  now.  I  am  only  propos- 
ing to  strike  down  the  tax  incentive  for 
such  export  of  capital. 

I  know  that  it  is  argued  that  the 
United  States  will  receive  a  return  on 
foreign  investments.  Perhaps  it  will: 
but  we  do  not  know  just  when  that  will 
happen.  It  may  be  12  to  16  years  be- 
fore current  investments  pay  off.  The 
United  Kingdom  insists  on  a  2-year  pay- 
back, before  authorities  there  will  au- 
thorize investment  capital  outflow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
expired. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr,  President.  I  see  that 
my  time  has  terminated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  available  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  yield  thai  time  to 
the   Senator   from   Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  say  now 
is  the  time  to  deal  with  this  tax  problem. 
The  bill  contains  mild,  timid,  half-way 
efTective  treatment  of  the  subject.  I 
have  offered  an  amendment  which,  in  my 
opinion,  will  deal  effectively  with  the 
subject:  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  the  amendment 
will  deal  effectively  with  the  subject. 

I  repeat  that  I  have  submitted  an 
amendment  which  was  drafted  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  was  submitted  to 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  was  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  It  is  true  that 
the  amendment  does  not  bear  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee: but  I  have  every  right  to  appeal 
that  decision  to  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ad- 
ditional time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  expired, 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ready 
for  the  vote  to  be  taken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered:  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  East- 
land 1 ,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
1  Mr.  M  AGNUSON ! .  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Byrd'  are  absent  on  ofiB- 
cial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson  I,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  HickeyI. 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
Symington  i  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  fuither  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voiing,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr.  HicKEYl  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  'Mr  F.vstland)  would  each 
vot^  ■  nay.  " 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  l  Mr.  Bennett!,  the 
Senato!-  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Bot- 
TUM ' .  :he  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr. 
GoLDWATER  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr  Morton  1  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  I  Mr.  Murphy)  are  neces- 
sai'ily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  :  Mr  Bennett  1 .  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Bottum).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  I  Mr  Morton)  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr. 
Murphy  i  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30. 
nays  58,  as  follows: 

[No.  242  Leg.] 
YEAS— 30 


Baitlett 

Hart 

Morse 

Burdick 

Hill 

Moss 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Muskie 

Carroll 

Kcfauver 

Neuberger 

Church 

La  use  he 

Pas  tore 

C:a:k 

Long.  Hawaii 

Proxmire 

D'jugiiis 

Mansfield 

Randolph 

Ervln 

McOee 

Sparkman 

Gore 

McNamara 

Yarborough 

Gruening 

Metcalf 

NAYS— 58 

Young,  Ohio 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Allott 

Hayden 

Pel] 

Beall 

Hlckenlooper 

Prouty 

Hoggs 

Holland 

Robertson 

Bu.sh 

HruBka 

Russell 

BuUer 

Humphrey 

Saltonstall 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Scott 

Caiophart 

Johnston 

Smathers 

Carlson 

Jordan,  NO. 

Smith.  Mass. 

Ccise 

Jordan. Idaho 

Smith,  Maine 

Chavez 

Keating 

Stennis 

Cooper 

Kerr 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Thurmond 

Curus 

Long.  Mo. 

Tower 

D'.rk:-en 

Lonu',  La. 

Wiley 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Williams,  N.J, 

Ellencier 

McClellan 

Williams.  Del. 

Eugle 

Miller 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Feng 

Monroney 

Fulbnght 

Mundt 

NOT  VOTING- 

-12 

.Anderson 

Byrd,  Va, 

Magnuson 

Bennett 

Ea.stland 

Morton 

Bible 

Goldwater 

Murphy 

Bottuna 

Hlckey 

Symington 

So  Mr.  Gore's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr  KERR  Mr  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  action  whereby  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
my  amendment  8-29-62 — A,  and  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 


The  yeas  and  nav.s  were  ordered 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER,     With- 
out objection,   the   amendment    will   be 
printed    in    the    Record    without    beuvg 
read. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  354,  beginning  with  line  4,  strike 
out  all  through  line  19  on  page  369  and  In- 
sert the  following: 

"Sec.  19.  Withholding  of  Income  Tax  at 
Source  on  Interest,  Dividends, 
AND  Patronage  Dividends. 

"(a)    In  General. — 

"(1)  Amendment  of  subtitle  c — Subtitle 
C  (relating  to  employment  taxes  and  collec- 
tion of  Income  tax  at  source)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  chapter  25  as  chapter  26  and 
by  inserting  after  chapter  24  the  following 
new  chapter: 

■'  Chapter  25 — Collection  of  Income  Tax 
AT  Source  on  Interest,  Dividends,  and 
Patronage  Dividends 

■  Subchapter  A.  Interest. 
"  Subchapter  B    Dividends. 
"■Subchapter  C    Patronage  dividends. 
"  'Subchapter  D.  General  provisions. 

"  'Subc)iapter  A — Interest 

"  Sec.  3451.  Income  tax  collected  at  source 

on  Interest. 
"  'Sec.  3452.  Interest  defined. 

"  Sec.  3451.  Income  Tax  Collected  at 
Source   on   Interest. 

"  "(a)  Requirement  of  Withholding — Ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  in  this  chapter, 
every  person  who  pays  interest  shall  deduct 
and  withhold  on  such  Interest  a  tax  equal  to 
20  percent  of  the  amount  thereof. 

"'(b)  Payee  Unknown.— If  the  withhold- 
ing agent  is  unable  to  determine  the  person 
to  whom  the  interest  is  payable,  the  ta.x  tin- 
der tills  section  shall  be  deducted  and  with- 
held at  the  time  payment  of  the  Interest 
would  be  made  If  such  person  were  known. 

"  "(c)    Cross  References. — 

"'(1)  For  credit,  against  income  tax  of 
the  recipient  of  the  Income,  of  amounts  de- 
ducted and  withheld  under  this  section,  see 
section  39. 

"  '(2)  For  special  rules  as  to  credit  or  re- 
fund of  such  amounts,  see  sections  3484. 
3485,  3486,  3487,  and  3505. 

"'(3)  For  exemption  from  requirement  of 
deducting  and  withholding  on  certain  in- 
terest paid  to  certain  persons,  see  section 
3483. 

"  'Sec,  3452.  Interest  Defined 

"'(a)  General  Rule. —  For  purposes  of 
this   chapter,   the   term   "Interest"   means — 

"'(1)  interest  on  evidences  of  indebted- 
ness (including  bonds,  debentures,  notes, 
and  certificates)  Issued  by  a  corporation  with 
Interest  coupons  or  in  registered  form,  and. 
to  the  extent  provided  In  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  in- 
terest on  other  evidences  of  indebtedness 
issued  by  a  corporation  of  a  type  offered  by 
corporations  to  the  public; 

"■(2)  interest  on  amounts  held  by  an 
insurance  company  under  an  agreement  to 
pay  interest  thereon: 

"'(3)  interest  on  deposits  with  stock- 
brokers; 

"  '(4)  Interest  on  obligations  of  the  United 
States;   and 

"'(5)  In  the  case  of  a  non-lnterest- 
bearlng  obligation  of  the  United  States — 

"'(A)   issued  on  a  discount  basis    and 

"■(B)  having  a  maturity  date  more  than 
one  year  from  the  date  of  issue. 

the  amount  by  which  the  amount  paid  on 
surrender  or  redemption  exceeds  the  Issue 
price. 

"■(b)  Exceptions. — For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  term  "interest  "  does  not  in- 
clude— 
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"'(1)  interest  on  obligations  described  In 
section  103(a)  (1)  or  (3)  ( relating  to  interest 
on  certain  governmental  obligations): 

"■(2)    any  ariount  paid  by — 

"■(A)  a  foreign  government  or  Interna- 
tional organization. 

"'(B)  a  fore.gn  corporation  not  engaged 
in  trade  or  busl  less  within  the  United  States, 

"'(C)  a  non:esideni  alien  individual  not 
engaged  In  trude  or  business  within  the 
United  States,  or 

"'(D(  a  partiership  not  engaged  In  trade 
or  business  wUhln  the  United  States  and 
composed  in  w  lole  or  in  part  of  nonresi- 
dent aliens: 

"'(3)  any  an.ount  pHid  by  one  corpora- 
tion to  another  corporation.  If  both  corpora- 
tions are  memoers  of  the  same  affiliated 
group  which  fil<?d  a  consolidated  return  for 
the  preceding  taxable  year  of  the  affiliated 
group: 

"■(4)  Interest  subject  to  withholding 
under  subchapter  A  of  chapter  3  (sec.  1441 
and  following,  relating  to  withholding  of 
tax  on  nonresident  aliens  and  foreign  cor- 
porations) by  the  person  paying  such  in- 
terest, or  which  would  be  so  subject  to  with- 
holding by  such  person,  but  for  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  tnated  as  Income  from  sources 
within   the  United  States; 

"  '(5)  any  amc.unt  on  which  the  withhold- 
ing agent  is  re<iulred  to  deduct  and  with- 
hold a  tax  under  section  1451  (relating  to 
tax-free  covenant  bonds) .  or  would  be  so  re- 
quired but  for  -ectlon  1451  {d>  (relating  to 
benefit  of  personal  exemptions): 

"•(6)  any  amount  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  (5)  paid  to  a  State  or  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  International  organization. 

"  (C)  Exemption  for  United  States. — The 
Secretary  may  a  ithorlze  exemption  from  the 
tax  Imposed  by  section  3451  for  any  amount 
paid  by  the  United  States  or  any  wholly 
owned  agency  or  Instrumentality  thereof  to 
the  United  Ststes  or  any  wholly  owned 
agency  or  instrumentality  thereof  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  Imposition  of  the 
tax  with  respect  to  such  amount  will  cause 
a  burden  or  expense  which  can  be  .i\.  ided  by 
granting  the  tax  exemption. 

"  'Subchapter  B — Dividends 
"Sec.  3461.  Income   tax   collected    at    source 

on  dividends. 
"  Sec.  3462.  Dividend  defined. 
"  Sec.  3461.  Income  Tax  Collected  at  Socrce 
on  Dividend.s. 

"  '(a)  Requirement  of  Withholding  -  Ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  in  this  chapter, 
every  person  who  pays  a  dividend  shall  de- 
duct and  wlthhc  Id  on  such  dividend  a  tax 
equal  to  20  percent  of  the  amount  thereof. 

"'(b)  Payee  Uvknown.— If  the  withhold- 
ing agent  is  unaMe  to  determine  the  person 
to  whom  the  dividend  is  payable  the  tax 
under  this  section  shall  be  deducted  and 
withheld  at  the  time  payment  of  the  divi- 
dend would  be  :Tiade  if  such  person  were 
known. 

"■(c)  Amoi'nt  of  Dividend  Unknown  — 
If  the  withholding  agent  is  unable  to  de- 
termine the  portion  of  a  distribution  which 
Is  a  dividend,  the  tax  under  this  section 
shall  be  computed  on  the  entire  amount  of 
the  distribution. 

"  '(d)  Cross  References. — 

"'(1)  For  credit,  against  income  tax  of 
the  recipient  of  the  income,  of  amounts  de- 
ducted and  withheld  under  this  section,  see 
section  39, 

"'(2)  For  8|>ecial  rules  as  to  credit  or  re- 
fund of  such  amounts,  see  sections  3484. 
3485.  3486.  3487,   and  3505 

"'(3)   For  exemption  from  requirement   of 
deducting  and  withholding  on  dividends  paid 
to  certain  individuals,  see  section  3483, 
"  'Sec.  3462    Dividfnd  Defined. 

"  '(a)  Genf.ral  Rule. — For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  term  'dividend"  means— 


"'(1)  any  distribution  by  a  corporation 
which  is  a  d.,  idend  i  as  defined  in  section 
316);  and 

"'(2)  any  payment  made  by  a  stockholder 
to  any  person  as  a  substitute  for  a  dividend 
(as  so  defined) . 

"■(b)  Exceptions. — For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  term  "dividend"  does  not  in- 
clude— 

"'(1)  any  amount  paid  in  the  stock,  or 
rights  to  acquire  the  stock,  of  the  distrib- 
uting corporation  If  the  distribution  Is  not 
includible  In  gross  Income  of  the  recipient 
under  the  provisions  of  section  305  (relating 
to  distributions  of  stock  and  stock  rights): 

"'(2)  any  distribution  to  the  extent  that, 
under  chapter   1  — 

"'(A)  the  amoant  thereof  is  treated  by 
the  recipient  as  an  amount  received  on  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  property,  or 

"  (B)  gain  or  loss  to  the  recipient  is  not 
recognized; 

"'(3)  any  amount  which  is  includible  in 
eross  Income  as  a  taxable  dividend  by  rea- 
son of  the  provisions  of  section  302  (relat- 
ing to  redemptions  of  stock).  306  i  relating 
to  dispositions  of  certain  stock  i  ,  356  (re- 
lating to  receipt  of  additional  cunsideration 
in  connection  with  certain  reorganizations), 
or  1081(e)(2)  (relating  to  certain  distribu- 
tions pursuant  to  order  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission); 

■■■(4)  any  amount  paid  by  one  corpora- 
tion to  another  corporation.  If  both  corpora- 
tions are  members  of  the  same  affiliated 
group  which  filed  a  consolidated  return  for 
the  preceding  taxable  year  of  the  affiliated 
group; 

■'■(5)    an  amount  which — 

'■■(A)  Is  subject  to  withholding  under 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  3  (see.  1441  and 
following,  relating  to  withholding  of  tax 
on  nonresident  aliens  and  foreign  corpora- 
tions) by  the  person  paying  such  amouiit, 
or 

"'(Bi  would  be  subject  to  wiihhuiding 
under  such  subchapter  A  by  the  person  pay- 
ing such  amount  but  for — 

"'(1)  the  fact  that  it  Is  attributable  to 
income  from  sources  outside  the  United 
States,  or 

"■(il)  the  fact  that  the  payor  thereof  is 
excepted  from  the  application  of  section 
1441(a)  by  the  provisions  of  section  1441  ici; 

"  '(6)  any  amount  paid  by  a  foreign  cor- 
poration not  engaged  in  trade  or  business 
within  the  United  States; 

"■(7)  any  amount  described  in  section 
1373  (relating  to  undistributed  ta.xable  In- 
come of  electing  smaH  business  corpora- 
tions) : 

"  '(8)  amounts  paid  pursuant  il>  the  terms 
of  a  lease  entered  into  before  January  1. 
1954,  If  under  such  lease  the  shareholders 
of  the  le.S8or  corporation  are  entitled  to  such 
amounts  without  deduction  for  any  tax 
which  any  law  of  the  United  States  might 
require  to  be  deducted  and  withheld  on  the 
payment  of  dividends. 

"Subc/iapfer  C — Patrcmage  di;  idcnds 

■■  Sec  3471.  Income  tax  collected  at  s^jurce 
on  patronage  dividends. 

'■'Sec.  3472  Amounts  subject  to  withhold- 
inp- 

" 'Sec.  3471.  Income  Tax  Collected  at 
Source  on  Patronage  Divi- 
dends. 

"  '(a)  Requirement  of  Withholding — Ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  in  this  chapt-er, 
every  CLK>{>erative  to  which  part  I  of  subchap- 
ter T  of  chapter  1  applies  which  pays  an 
amount  described  in  secticn  3472  shall  de- 
duct and  withhold  on  such  amount  a  tax 
equal  u.i  20  percent  of  such  amount, 

"  '(b)  Payee  Unknown,— If  the  withhold- 
ing agent  is  unable  to  determine  the  person 
to  whom  the  amount  is  payable,  the  tax  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  deducted  and  with- 
held at  the  time  payment  of  the  amotint 
would  be  made  if  such  person  were  known. 

"'(c)    Cross  References  — 


"  '(1)  For  credit,  against  income  tax  of  the 
recipient  of  the  Income,  of  amounts  deducted 
and  withheld  under  thi.f  section  see  section 
39. 

"'(2)  For  special  rules  as  to  credit  or  re- 
fund of  such  amount*,  see  sections  3484 
3485.  3486,  3487,  and  3505 

"■(3)  For  exemption  from  requirement  of 
deducting  and  withholding  on  amounts  paid 
to  certain  Individuals,  see  section  3483 

■' 'Sec.  3472.  Amounts     Subject      to      With- 
holding 

"'(a)  General  Rule.— Except  a.^  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section  or  sectmr.  3483,  the 
amounts  subject  to  deduction  and  withhold- 
ing under  section  3471  are — 

"'(1)  the  amount  of  any  patronage  dlvl- 
de;id  (as  defined  In  section  1388(a)  )  which 
is  f>ald  in  money,  qualified  written  notices  of 
allocation  (as  defined  in  section  1388(c)), 
or  other  property  (except  nonqualified  writ- 
ten notices  of  allocation  as  defined  In  section 
1388(d) ).  and 

"(2)  any  amount,  described  In  section 
1382(C)(2)(A)  (relating  to  certain  nonpat- 
ronage distributions),  which  is  paid  in 
money,  qualified  written  notices  of  alloca- 
tion, or  other  property  (except  nonqualified 
written  notices  of  allocation)  by  an  organi- 
zation exempt  from  tax  under  section  521 
(relating  to  exemption  of  farmer;;  coopera- 
tives from  tax) . 

"  (b)  Exceptions. — The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3471  shall  not  apply  to— 

"  '(1)  any  amount  paid  by  one  corporation 
to  another  corporation.  If  both  corporations 
are  members  of  the  sajne  affiliated  group 
which  filed  a  consolidated  return  for  the  pre- 
ceding taxable  year  of  the  affiliated  group: 

"'(2)    an  amount  which — 

"'(A)  is  subject  to  withholding  under 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  3  (sec  1441  and  fol- 
lowing, relating  to  withholding  of  tax  on 
nonresident  aliens  and  foreign  corporations) 
by  the  person  paying  such  amount,  or 

•'•(B)  would  be  subject  to  withholding 
under  such  subchapter  A  by  the  person  pay- 
ing such  amount  but  for  the  fact  that  it  is 
attributable  to  Income  from  sources  outside 
the  United  States;  and 

"'(3)  any  amount  paid  by  a  foreign  cor- 
poration not  engaged  In  trade  or  business 
within  the  United  States 

"'(c)  Exemption  for  Certain  Consumer 
CcK)PERATiVES. — A  cooperative  which  the 
Secretary  cr  his  delegate  determines  is  pri- 
marily engAged  In  selling  at  retail  goods  or 
services  of  a  type  that  are  generally  for 
personal,  1  vlng.  or  family  use  shall,  upon 
application  to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
be  granted  exemption  from  the  tax  Imposed 
by  section  3471.  Application  for  exemption 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  cr  his  delegate 

"'idi  Ditermination  of  Amount  Paid. — 
For  purposes  of  this  sub- hapter.  In  deter- 
mining amounts  paid — 

"'(1)  property  i  other  than  a  written  no- 
tice of  allocation  I  shall  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count as  its  fair  market  value,  and 

"'(2)  a  qualified  written  notice  of  alloca- 
tion shall  be  taken  Into  account  as  Its  stated 
dollar  amount. 

"  'Subchapter   D — Gcvcai    P'-ovisions 

"'Sec.  3481.  Liability    for    return    and    pay- 
ment of  withheld  tax_ 

"  'Sec.  3482.  Return  and  payment  by  United 
States. 

"  'Sec.  3483.  Exemption  certificates 

"  'Sec.  3484    Refund  of  tax  to  Individuals. 
"  'Sec.   3485    Refund   of   tax   to  States,   tax- 
exempt  organizations,  etc. 

"  'Sec.  3486.  Refund  of  tax  to  corporation, 

"  'Sec.  3487.  Credit  for  tax  withheld  on  cor- 
jic  ration. 

"'Sec    3488    Obligation  sold   between   inter- 
est-payment  dates. 

"  Sec.  3489.  Presumption. 

"  'Sec.  3490.  Definitions. 
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"Sec.  3481  Liabilitt  for  Rett-rx  and  Pav- 
MENT  or  Withheld  Tax. 

"'(&)  General  Rule. — Every  person  re- 
quired to  deduct  and  withhold  any  tax  under 
this  chapter  shall,  on  or  before  the  last  day 
of  the  first  month  following  the  close  of  each 
quarter  of  his  taxable  year,  make  a  return  of 
the  tax  required  to  be  deducted  and  withheld 
during  such  quarter  and  pay  the  tax  to  the 
officer  designated  in  section  6151.  The  with- 
holding agent  shall  be  liable  for  the  payment 
of  the  taxes  required  to  be  deducted  and 
withheld  under  this  chapter,  and  shall  not 
otherwise  be  liable  to  any  person  for  the 
amount  of  any  such   payment. 

■•  ■  I  b  I  Tax  Paid  by  Recipient. — If  the  with- 
holding agent.  In  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter,  falls  to  deduct  and  withhold 
any  t-ax  under  this  chapter,  and  thereafter 
the  tax  against  which  such  tax  may  be 
credited  is  paid,  the  tax  so  required  to  be 
deducted  and  withheld  shall  not  be  collected 
from  the  withholding  agent;  but  this  s\ib- 
section  shall  in  no  ca.se  relieve  the  with- 
holding agent  from  liability  for  any  penalties 
or  additions  to  the  tax  otherwise  applicable 
in  respect  of  such  failure  to  deduct  and 
withhold. 

"'(c)    Cross  Reference  — 

"  'I^r  limitation  on  the  use  of  Government 
depositaries  in  the  collection  of  taxes  de- 
ducted and  withheld  under  this  chapter,  see 
the  last  sentence  of  section  6302(C). 

"'Sec  3482  Return  and  P\yME.NT  ey  United 
States. 

"  If  the  withholding  agent  is  the  United 
States  the  return  of  the  tax  deducted  and 
withheld  under  this  chapter  may  be  made 
by  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
having  control  of  the  paynient  of  the  amount 
subject  to  withholding,  or  appropriately  des- 
ignated fur  that  puxpose. 

"'Sec.  3483.  Exemption  Certihc ates. 

"'fa)    General  Rlt.es — ■ 

"■(ll  Individuals  under  acf.  is — Any  in- 
dividual may  file  with  any  withholding  agent 
an  exemption  certificate  on  which  he  certi- 
fies the  date  of  his  birth.  If  such  a  certifi- 
cate Is  filed,  all  amounts  payable  by  such 
withholding  agent  to  such  individual,  on 
and  after  the  effecilve  date  for  such  certifi- 
cate and  before  the  beginning  of  the  calendar 
year  during  which  the  certificate  indicates 
that  he  will  attain  age  18.  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  requirement  of  deducting  and 
withholding  under  this  chapter. 

"'(2i  Individuals  ove«  age  it. — Any  indi- 
vidual may  file  with  any  withholding  agent 
an  exem.ption  certificate  on  which  he  certi- 
fies— 

"(A)  that  lie  will  have  attained  age  18 
before  the  clijse  of  the  calendar  year  lor 
which  such  certificate  is  filed,  and 

•'  '(B)  that  he  reasonably  believes  that  he 
will  not  (after  the  application  of  the  credits 
against  tax  provided  by  ptirt  IV'  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1.  other  than  the  credits 
under  sections  31  and  39  i  be  liable  for  the 
payment  of  any  t<ix  under  chapter  1  for  each 
of  his  taxable  years  any  portion  of  which  is 
included  in  the  j>eriod  fur  which  such  certifi- 
cate will  be  in  effect. 

If  such  a  certificate  is  filed.  <ili  amounts  pay- 
able by  such  withholding  agent  t*j  such  Indi- 
vidual during  the  period  such  certificate  is 
l!i  effect  shall  be  exempt  from  the  require- 
ment of  deducting  and  withholding  under 
this  chapter  Except  as  may  otherwise  be 
provided  in  regtilations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  an  exemption 
certificate  filed  by  an  individual  described 
In  this  paragraph  sh.ill  remain  in  efTect  only 
for  the  period  beginning  on  the  effective 
date  of  such  certificate  and  ending  at  the 
close  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  such 
period  begins. 

"  '(3)    TAX-rXEMIT  ORGANI7ATIONS  — 


"'lA)  Any  organization  (other  than  a 
cooperative  described  In  section  521)  which 
15  exempt  from  the  tax  Imposed  by  chapter 
1  may  file  with  any  withholding  agent  who 
pays  amounts  described  in  section  3452(a) 
(5)  an  exemption  certificate  on  which  it 
certifies  that  it  is  such  an  organization.  If 
such  a  certificate  is  filed,  all  amounts  de- 
scribed in  section  3452(a)(5)  payable  by 
such  withholding  agent  to  such  organiza- 
tion on  and  after  the  effective  date  for  such 
certificate  shall  (except  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph I  B)  )  be  exempt  from  the  require- 
ment of  deducting  and  withholding  under 
this  chapter. 

"  '(Bi  An  exemption  certificate  filed  by  an 
organization  under  stibparagraph  (A)  shall 
cease  to  be  effective  on  the  thirtieth  day 
after  the  day  on  which  the  withholding 
at;ent.  with  whom  such  certificate  was  filed, 
i.s  notified  by  either  the  organization  or  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  that  the  organiza- 
tion is  no  longer  exempt  from  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  chapter  1.  If  an  organization 
ceases  to  be  exempt  from  such  tax,  It  shall, 
within  the  time  specified  in  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secret. iry  or  his  delegate,  so 
notify  each  withholding  agent  with  whom  It 
has  an  exemption  certificate  In  effect. 

"■(b)    Exceptio.ns  and  Special  Rules. — 

'■  '  i  1 )  Certain  exceptions. — This  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  amount — 

■(A I  described  in  section  3452(a)(1) 
1  relating  to  interest  on  evidences  of  in- 
debtedness) ,  or 

"'iBi  described  in  section  3452(a)(4) 
( relating  to  interest  on  obligations  of  the 
United  States  <  . 

"(2)  Series  e  bonds,  etc. — In  the  case 
of  transactions  Involving  the  redemption  of 
one  or  more  obligations  described  in  section 
3452(aM5i  (relating  to  certain  obligations 
of  the  United  States  issued  on  a  discount 
basis  1.  a  separate  certificate  shall  be  filed 
with  respect  to  each  such  transaction. 

"'(3i  Nomi.nees.  custodians,  and  joint 
owNERsitiPs —Under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the  exemp- 
tion provided  by  subsection  (a)  may  be  ex- 
tended. In  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
other  provisions  of  this  section,  to — 

"'(A)  amounts  (other  than  amounts  de- 
scribed in  section  3462(a),  relating  to  divi- 
dends)  paid  through  nominees; 

"■(Bi    amounts  paid  to  custodians;  and 

"  '(C)  amounts  paid  Jointly  to  2  or  more 
individuals; 

■  14)  Effective  date  or  certificate. — Any 
exemption  certificate  under  this  section  shall 
take  efTect  on  such  day  as  Is  specified  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"  '  ( 5  I  Form  and  contents  of  certificate 
AND  notice  —Any  exemption  certificate  under 
this  section,  and  any  notice  under  sub- 
section (a)(3)(B),  shall  be  in  such  form 
and  contain  such  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  may  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe. 

"'ici    Cross  Reference. — 

"  For  penally  for  filing  fraudulent  certifi- 
cate, or  for  failing  to  provide  notice,  under 
this  section,  see  section  7205. 

"Sec.  3484  RfFUNo  of  Tax  to  Indtviddals. 
"'lai  Ge.neral  Rule.— Except  as  provided 
In  subsection  lei ,  the  tax  deducted  and  with- 
held under  this  chapter  with  respect  to 
amounts  received  by  an  individual  during 
any  quarter  (other  than  the  fourth  quarter) 
of  his  taxable  year  (together  with  any  tax 
so  deducted  and  withheld  on  amounts  which 
were  received  by  him  dtinng  any  prior  quar- 
ter of  such  year  and  with  respect  to  which 
no  allowable  claim  fnr  refund  has  been  filed 
under  this  section)  shall,  to  the  extent  such 
lax  does  not  exceed  his  refvind  allowance 
OS  of  the  time  the  claim  for  refund  Is  filed, 
be  promptly  refunded  to  him  as  an  overpay- 
ment of  tax.     A  refund  of  tax  shall  be  made 


under  this  section  only  If  the  amount  claimed 
and  allowable  equals  or  exceeds  JIO. 

"'(b)  Refund  Allowance — For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  refund  allowance  of  an 
individual  as  of  the  time  the  claim  for  re- 
fund is  filed  is  an  amount  equal  to  the  ex- 
cess, if  any,  of — 

"'(1)   an  amount  equal  to  22  percent  of — 

"'(A)  the  total  of  the  deductions  which, 
on  the  basis  of  facts  existing  at  the  time  the 
claim  for  refund  is  filed,  such  individual 
would  be  allowed  for  the  taxable  year  under 
section  151  (relating  to  deductions  for  per- 
sonal exemptions),  plus 

"'(B)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who, 
at  the  time  the  claim  for  refund  is  filed,  rea- 
sonably expects  that  he  will  be  allowed  a 
credit  under  section  37  (relating  to  retire- 
ment income)  for  the  taxable  year,  the 
amount  which,  at  such  time,  such  individual 
reasonably  expects  to  be  the  amount  of  his 
retirement  income  (as  defined  in  section 
37(c)  and  as  limited  by  section  37(d))  for 
the  taxable  year,  less 

"'(C)  the  amounts  (other  than  amounts 
on  which  tax  is  required  to  be  deducted  and 
withheld  luider  this  chapter*  which,  at  the 
time  the  claim  for  refund  Is  filed,  such  In- 
dividual reasonably  expects  to  be  Includible 
in  his  gross  income  for  the  taxable  year; 
over 

"'(2)  the  amounts  of  tax  with  respect  to 
which  an  allowable  claim  for  refund  has 
been  previously  filed  under  this  section  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(C),  an  in- 
dividual who  files  more  than  one  claim  for 
refund  under  this  section  for  any  taxable 
year  may  use  the  estimate  for  the  preceding 
claim  for  such  year  unless,  at  the  time  he 
files  the  claim,  he  reasonably  expects  the 
amounts  referred  to  In  paragraph  (li(Ci  to 
exceed  such  prior  estimate  by  more  than 
•  100. 

"'(c)  Married  Individuals. — For  purposes 
of  subsections  (ai,  (b),  and  (d).  married 
individuals  shall  be  treated  as  an  individual 
if,  at  the  time  the  claim  for  refund  is  filed, 
they  reasonably  expect  that  they  will  file 
a  Joint  return  for  the  taxable  year  in  which 
such  claim  is  filed. 

"'(d)  Time  for  Filing  Claim. — Not  more 
than  one  claim  may  be  filed  under  this  sec- 
tion by  any  individual  during  any  quarter  of 
his  taxable  year.  A  refund  of  tax  deducted 
and  withheld  on  amounts  received  during  a 
taxable  year  shall  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion only  if  claim  theref  ir  is  filed  on  or  be- 
fore   the    last    day   of   such    taxable    year 

"'(e)  Individuals  Not  Eligible  for  Re- 
fund.— No  claim  for  refund  may  be  filed 
under  this  section  by — 

"'(1)  any  individual  (other  than  an  in- 
dividual referred  to  In  paragraph  (2)  or  (3»  » 
unless,  at  the  time  the  claim  for  refund  is 
filed,  he  reasonably  expects  that  his  gross 
income  for  the  taxable  year  will  not  exceed 
$5,000; 

"'(2)  any  married  individual  unless,  at 
the  time  the  claim  for  refund  is  filed,  he 
reasonably  expects  that  the  aggregate  gross 
income  of  such  individual  and  his  sp<.juse  for 
the   taxable   year  will   not  exceed  $10,000; 

"'(3)  a  head  of  a  household  ms  defined 
in  section  1(b)(2))  or  a  surviving  spouse 
(as  defined  In  section  2(bi)  unless,  at  the 
time  the  claim  for  refund  Is  filed,  he  rea- 
sonably expects  that  his  gross  income  for  Uie 
taxable  year  will  not  exceed  $10,000;   or 

"'(4)  any  child,  unless,  at  the  time  the 
claim  for  refund  is  filed  he  reasonably  ex- 
pects that  no  deduction  would  be  allowed 
for  him  under  section  151(e)(1)(B)  for  the 
taxable  year  of  his  parent  'or  parents)  be- 
ginning with  or  within  the  calendar  rear  In 
which  the  claim  for  refund  Is  filed. 

"  "(f )  Cross  Reference  — 

"  'For  credit  or  refund  of  amounts  not  re- 
funded under  this  section,  see  section  39. 
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"  'Sec.  3485.  Refund  of  Tax  to  States.  Tax- 
Exempt  Organizations,  Etc. 

"'(a)  General  Rule  -In  the  case  of  a 
person  which  Is — 

"'(1)    the  United  States  or  a  State 

"■(2)  an  organlziition  (other  than  a  co- 
operative described  In  section  521  i  which 
is  exempt  from  the  tax  imposed  by  chapter  1, 

"'(3)  a  foreign  government  or  Interna- 
tional organization,  or 

"'(4)  a  foreign  central  bank  of  i.ssue. 
If  the  tax  deducted  and  withheld  under 
this  chapter  with  respect  U)  amounts  re- 
ceived by  such  person  during  any  calendar 
quarter  exceeds  the  credit,  if  any,  claimed 
by  and  allowable  to  such  person  under  sec- 
tion 3505  (relating  to  credit  against  em- 
ployment taxes)  for  such  quarter,  the  ex- 
cess (t(.)gether  with  any  such  excess  fur  any 
prior  quarter  of  the  same  calendar  year  with 
respect  t<j  which  no  refund  has  been  claimed 
and  allowed  under  this  section)  shall  be 
promptly  refunded  or  credited  to  such  per- 
son as  an  overpayment  of  tax  In  the  case 
of  a  person  to  which  paragraph  (4)  applies. 
the  amount  which  may  be  refunded  or  cred- 
ited against  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
the  amount  of  tax  deducted  and  withheld 
under  section  3451  on  Interest  paid  on  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  which  are  not 
held  for,  or  used  in  connection  with,  the 
conduct  of  commercial  banking  functions  or 
other  commercial  activities. 

"■(b)  Cro.ss  References  — 

"■(1)  For  period  of  limitation  for  filing 
claim  under  this  section,  see  section  6511. 

"'(2)  For  presumed  date  of  payment  for 
purposes  of  (A)  perlcxl  of  limitation,  see  sec- 
tion 6513)  b).  and  (B)  allowance  of  Interest 
on  overpayments,  see  section  6611(d). 

"  'Sec.  3486  Refund  or  Tax  to  Corporation. 
"'(a)  General  Rule. — If  the  tax  deduct- 
ed and  withheld  under  this  chapter  with  re- 
spect to  amounts  received  by  a  corporation 
(Other  than  a  cor|xiration  described  m  sec- 
tion 3485(a))  during  any  quarter  (other 
than  tlie  fourth  quarter)  of  its  taxable 
year  exceeds  the  amount  claimed  by  and 
allowable  to  such  corporation  under  section 
3487  as  a  credit  against  Its  liability  for  tax 
under  this  chapter  for  such  quarter,  the 
excess  (together  with  any  such  excess  for 
any  prior  quarter  of  the  same  vear 
with  respect  to  which  no  refund  has  been 
claimed  and  allowed  under  this  section) 
shall  be  promptly  refunded  or  credited  to 
such  corporation  as  an  overpayment  of  tax 
A  refund  of  tax  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  only  if  claim  therefor  is  filed  after 
the  close  of  the  peruxl  covered  bv  the  claim 
and  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  the  taxable 
year. 

"'(b)  Cross  Reference  — 
■'  'For  credit  or  refund  of  amounts  not  re- 
funded under  this  section,  see  section  39. 
"  "Sec.  3487.  Credit  for  Tax  Withhield  on 
Corporation 
"'(a)  General  Rule.— Any  tax  deducted 
and  withheld  under  this  chapter  with  respect 
to  amounts  received  by  a  corporation  (other 
than  a  corporation  de.scribed  in  section 
3485(a))  during  a  taxable  year  shall,  to  the 
extent  not  claimed  and  allowable  as  a  credit 
or  refund  to  the  corporation  under  .section 
3486,  be  allowed,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  as 
a  credit  against  (but  not  In  excess  of)  the 
tax  for  which  such  corporation  Is  liable 
under  this  chapter  In  respect  of  amounts 
paid  by  it  during  such  year 

"'(b)  Dividends  and  Patronage  Dividends 
Paid  During  Taxable  Year  —For  purposes  of 
determining  the  credit  allowable  to  any  cor- 
poration under  subsection  (a),  a  dividend, 
or  amount  subject  to  withholding  under  sec- 
tion 3471.  paid  by  It  may  be  considered  u 
having  been  paid  during  the  taxable  year— 


"'(1)  in  the  case  of  a  personal  holding 
company,  if  treated  as  paid  during  such  tax- 
able year  under  section  563(bi . 

'  '(2)  in  the  case  of  a  regulated  Invest- 
ment company  if  treated  as  paid  during  such 
taxable  year  under  section  855 1  a) , 

■'■(3)  in  the  case  of  a  real  estate  invest- 
ment trust,  if  treated  as  paid  during  such 
taxable  year  under  section  858ra),  or 

■■'(4)  in  the  case  of  a  cooperative  de- 
scribed in  section  1381  la).  if  paid  during 
the  payment  period  (as  defined  in  section 
1382.  d  I  >  for  such  taxable  year 

'  'O  .'^pectal  RriF  FOR  Corporations 
Wmk  H  Are  Members  of  an  Affiliated 
Group— To  the  extent  and  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  may  be  provided  In  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  .Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate, the  tax  deducted  and  withheld  under 
this  chapter  with  respect  to  amounts  re- 
ceived by  a  corporation  which  Ic  a  member 
o.  an  affiliated  group  which  filed  a  consoli- 
dated return  for  the  preceding  taxable  year 
of  the  affiliated  group  may.  for  purp^jses  of 
this  section,  be  treated  as  tax  deducted  and 
withheld  under  this  chapter  from  any  cor- 
poration which  is  a  member  of  the  same 
affiliated  group 

"  Sec  3488  Obligation  Sold  Between  In- 
terest-Payment Dates. 
■■  For  purposes  of  any  credit  or  refund 
provided  in  section  3484.  3485  3486,  or  3487. 
in  the  case  of  an  obligation  which  is  sold  or 
exchanged  between  interest-payment  dates 
the  amount  required  to  be  deducted  and 
withheld  on  the  Interest  at  the  end  of  the 
interest-payment  period  shall  be  treated  in 
the  manner  provided  In  section  39(c). 
"   Sec.  3489    Presumption. 

"  For  purposes  of  establishing  that  any 
jjerson  is  entitled  to  a  credit  or  refund  of 
any  tax  required  to  be  deducted  and  with- 
held under  this  chapter  with  respect  to 
amounts  received  by  such  person  the  correct 
amount  uf  such  tax  shall,  m  the  ab-sence 
of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  be  presumed  to 
have  been  -so  deducted  and  withheld. 
'■   Sec    3490    Definitions. 

"  For  purposes  of  this  chapter — 
■■    I  1  )    Per.son. — The     term     "person"     in- 
cludes the  United  States,  a  State,  a  foreign 
government,  and  an  International  organiza- 
tion. 

"'(2)  State.— Tlie  term  "State"  includes 
a  State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States,  any  political  sub- 
division of  any  of  the  foregoing,  and  any 
wholly  owned  agency  or  Instrumentality  of 
any  one  or  more  of  the  foregoing. 

'■'(3)  Foreign  government — The  term 
"foreign  government"  includes  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment, a  political  subdivision  of  a  for- 
eign government,  and  any  wholly  owned 
agency  or  Instrumentality  of  any  one  or 
more   of   the   foregoing 

"'(4)    No.nresident  alien — The  term 

"nonresident  alien   Individual"   Includes   an 
alien  resident  of  Puerto  Rico  ' 

"(2)    Clerical  amendments.  ETC  — 
"(A)   The     heading     for     subtitle     C     Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■    Subtitle  C--  Employment  Taxes  and  Col- 
lection OF  Income  Tax  at  Source' 
'  iB)    The  table  of  chapters  for  subtitle  C 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  line  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
•    Chapter  25    Collection   of    Income    tax    at 
source     on     Interest,     divi- 
dends, and  patronage  divi- 
dends. 

"'Chapter  26  General  provisions  relating 
to  employment  taxes  and 
collection  of  income  taxes 
at  source.' 

"(C)   The    table    of    subtitles    under    the 
heading  'Internal  Revenue  Title'  at  the  be- 


ginning of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  third  line 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"  'Subtitle  C  Employment  taxes  and  collec- 
tion of  Income  Uix  at  source.' 
"(D)  The  heading  for  chapter  26  (as  re- 
designated by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsec- 
tion)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Chapter  26 — General  Provisions  Relat- 
ing TO  Employment  Taxes  and  Collection 
OF  Income  Taxes  at  Source' 

"(b)  Credits  .\cainst  Income  Tax  for  Tax 
Withheld. — 

"(1)  Allowance  of  credit. — Part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  cred- 
lt.s  against  tax)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
section  38  (added  by  section  2  of  this  Act) 
the  following  new  section. 

"  Sec.  39.  Tax  Withheld  on  Interest. 
Divide.nds  a.nd  Patronage 
Dividends. 

"'(a)  General  Rule —Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
the  tax  deducted  and  withheld  under  chap- 
ter 25  'relating  to  withholding  at  source 
on  interest,  dividends,  and  patronage  divi- 
dends) shall  be  allowed,  to  the  recipient  of 
the  amotmt  with  respect  to  which  such  tax 
was  deducted  and  withheld,  as  a  credit 
aginst  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  subtitle  for 
the  taxable  year  m  which  such  amount  is 
received. 

"  (b)  Special  Rule  for  Dependent  Chil- 
dren.— tf — 

"'(1)  the  taxpayer  for  his  taxable  year 
is  entitled  to  a  deduction  under  section 
151(e)  (1)  (B)  with  respect  to  a  child   and 

"'(2)  such  child  had.  for  the  calendar 
year  ending  with  or  within  the  taxpayer's 
taxable  year — 

"  '(A)   gross  Income  of  less  than  $600.  and 

"'(B)  no  wages  (as  defined  In  section 
3401(a)  )  with  respect  to  which  withholding 
was  required  under  chapter  24 

then,  under  regulations  prescril>ed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the  taxpayer  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  credit  provided  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  with  respect  to  amount.s  received 
by  such  child  during  such  calendar  year,  but 
only  if  such  child  has  not  filed  any  claim  for 
credit  or  refund  of  any  portion  of  the  tax 
deducted  and  withheld  with  respect  to  such 
amounts 

"  '(c)  Apportionment  of  Credit — For  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a),  if  an  obligation  is 
sold  or  exchanged  between  Interest-payment 
dates — 

"  '( 1 )  so  much  of  the  amount  required  to 
be  deducted  and  withheld  on  the  interest 
at  the  end  of  the  interest-payment  period 
as  is  properly  allocable  to  that  part  of  such 
j>erlod  which  ends  on  the  date  of  the  sale  or 
exchange  shall  be  treated  as  an  amount  de- 
ducted and  withheld  from  the  transferor 
on  the  date  of  the  .sale  or  exchange,  and 

"  (2)  so  much  of  such  amourit  as  is  pr.>p- 
erly  allocable  to  that  part  of  such  peri'id 
which  begins  on  the  day  after  the  date  of 
the  sale  or  exchange  shall  be  treated  as  an 
amount  deducted  and  withheld  from  the 
transferee. 

"'(d)  Limitations — The  credit  provided 
by  subsection   (  a )   shall  not  be  allowed — 

"  '(1)  Refund  to  indutduals — To  any  in- 
dividual With  res;>ect  to  any  amount  of  tax 
allowed  him  as  a  refund  under  section  3484 

"'(2)  Credit  or  refund  to  states,  etc  — 
To  any  person  with  respect  to  any  amount  of 
tax  allowable  t/i  such  person  as  a  credit  or 
refund  under  section  3485  or  as  a  credit  un- 
der section  3505 

'  (3)  CREDn*  OR  refund  TO  CORPORA- 
TIONS.—To  any  person  with  respect  to  any 
amount  of  tax  allowed  such  jierson  as  a 
credit  or  refund  under  section  348«  or  as  a 
credit  under  section  3487 
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"'(4)  Certain  dependent  children —To 
any  person  with  respect  to  any  amount  of 
tax  which  ha^  been  claimed  and  is  aliowable 
as  a  credit  to  such  person's  parent  by  reason 
of    the    provisions   of   subsecliun    (bi. 

■■  tSt  Nominees,  etc —To  any  person  with 
respect  to  any  amjunt  of  tax  allowed  such 
persjn  as  a  credit  under  section  1444|bi.' 

•■(2i  Common  trust  funds. — Section  584 
(c)  (relating  to  the  income  of  participants 
In  the  fund  i  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  ei.d 
thereof   the   following  new   paragraph: 

"■(3)  Tax  withheid  at  source  on  inter- 
est,   DIVIDENDS.    AND    PATRONAGE   DIVIDENDS.— lU 

any  case  where  tax  under  chapter  25  is  de- 
ducted and  withheld  on  any  amounts  re- 
ceived by  a  common  trust  fund,  ftir  purposes 
of  any  credit  or  refund  provided  in  section 
39  or  3505,  or  chapter  25.  such  tax  shall,  in 
accordajice  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegare,  be  considered 
as  having  been  deducted  and  withheld  pru- 
portlonately  from  each  participant,' 

"i3i  Estates  and  trusts. — Section  642(a) 
(relating  to  special  rules  for  credits  and  de- 
ductions in  the  case  of  estates  and  trusts  i 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph 

'■  14)  Tax  WITHHELD  AT  S0T:R(  E  ON  INTER- 
EST,   DIVIDENDS.    AND    PATR'^iNAGE    DIVIDENDS  —III 

any  case  where  tax  under  chapter  25  is  de- 
ducted and  withheld  on  any  iunounts  re- 
ceived by  an  estate  or  trust,  for  purposes  of 
any  credit  or  refund  provided  in  section  39 
or  3505.  or  chapter  25,  such  tax  shall,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  be  considered  as 
having  been  deducted  and  withheld  l:om 
each  beneficiary  in  an  amount  which,  when 
added  to  the  amounts  paid,  credited,  or  re- 
quired to  be  distributed  to  him,  equals  the 
amounts  which  would  ha\e  been  paid, 
credited  fT  required  to  be  distributed  to 
him  in  the  absence  of  chapter  25.  Any  lax 
under  chapter  25  which  is  deducted  and 
withheld  on  amounrs  recei'.ed  by  the  estate 
or  trust  shall  be  considered  as  withheld 
from  such  estate  or  trust  to  the  extent  it  is 
not  considered  as  withheld  from  a  beneficiary 
under  tlie  provisions  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence ■ 

"i4)    Technical  amendments  — 

"iA>  Sectifin  164ib)il)  (relating  to  de- 
duction denied  in  the  case  of  certain  taxes  t 
Is  amended  by — 

"(H  striking  out  the  word  'and'  at  the 
end  of  subpargaraph  (Bi: 

'•(lu  striking  out  the  comma  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  'C'   .ir.d  inserting';  and':   and 

"ilii»  adding  after  subparagraph  iC)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

'••iD>  the  tax  withheld  at  source  under 
chapter  25  (relating  to  collection  of  income 
tax  at  source  on  interest,  dividends,  and 
patronage  dividends  i ,'. 

"iB)  Section  874ia)  (relating  to  allow- 
ance of  deductions  and  credits  to  nonresi- 
dent alien  Individuals!  is  amended  by 
striking  -31  and  32'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof    31,  32.  and  39' 

"(C)  Section  1314(e)  (relating  to  inap- 
plicability of  part  II  of  subchapter  Q  of 
chapter  1  of  subtitle  A  to  taxes  imposed  by 
subtitle  C)  is  amended  by  striking  'employ- 
ment taxes'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'employment  taxes  and  collection  of  income 
tax  at  source". 

"(D1  Section  6211  (bWl)  (relating  to  rules 
applicable  in  determination  of  deficiency  i  Is 
amended  by  striking  '31'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '31  or  39'. 

"lEi  The  table  of  sections  for  part  I'V  of 
subchapter  A  <■(  chapter  1  is  amended  by 
striking  out 

"  'Sec  38.  Overpayments  of  tax.' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"  Sec.  38.  Investment  in  certain  depreciable 

property. 
"  'Sec.  39.  Taji    withheld    on    Interest,    divi- 
dends, and  patronage  dividends. 


■■  'Sec.  40.  Overpayments  uf  tax.' 

"(C)  Interest  and  Dividend  Paid  to  Non- 
RE.siDENT  Aliens,  etc  — 

"(li    Withholding  rate   — 

■  (A)  Section  1441  (relating  to  withhold- 
ing of  tax  on  nonresident  aliens)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sub.sectitin ; 

••■ie)  Treaties.- In  the  case  of  amounts 
described  in  section  3452(a)  (relating  to  in- 
terest i .  section  3462(a)  (relating  to  divi- 
dends), and  section  3472(a)  (relating  to 
patronage  dividends),  the  tax  required  to 
be  deducted  and  withheld  under  subsection 
lai  shall  not  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of 
any  treaty  be  less  than  20  percent  of  such 
amounts.' 

•(B)  Section  1442  (relating  to  withhold- 
ing of  tax  on  foreign  corporations)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
fuiiowlng  new  sen'.ence:  "In  the  case  of 
amounts  described  In  section  3452(a)  (relat- 
ing to  interest),  section  3462(a)  (relating  to 
dividends),  and  section  3472(a)  (relating  to 
patronage  dividends),  the  tax  required  to  be 
deducted  and  Withheld  under  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  not  by  reason  of  the  provisions 
of  any  treaty  be  less  than  20  percent  of  such 
amounts  ' 

•■(2)  Nominees  etc — Subchapter  A  of 
chapter  3  (relating  to  withholding  of  tax  on 
nonresident  aliens  and  foreign  corporations) 
IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following    new    section: 

"  Sec.  1444.  Interest  and  Dividends  Paid 
TO  Nominees;  Credits  to 
Withholding   Agents. 

"'(a)     WlIHHOLDING     OF     TaX     BY     PaYOR. 

Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  lus  delegate,  every  person  who  pays 
amounts  subject  to  withholding  under  chap- 
ter 25  and  wlio  hf_s  tx*en  notified  by  a  payee 
thereof  that  the  payee  is  a  nominee  required 
to  deduct  and  withhold  on  such  amounts 
under  section  1441  or  1442  shall,  In  lieu  of 
the  nominee,  deduct  and  withhold  from 
such  amounis  paid  to  the  nominee  the  tax 
required  to  be  deducted  and  withheld  under 
section  1441  or  1442,  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  such  amounts  were  paid  by  svich  person 
directly  to  the  beneficial  owner  thereof. 

"(b)  Credits  to  Withholding  Agents. — 
In  the  case  of  any  person  who  is  required  to 
deduct  and  withhold  tax  under  section  1441 
or  1442  in  respect  of  amounts  received  by 
him  during  any  calendar  year  on  which  tax 
was  deducted  and  withheld  (or,  in  the  case 
of  amounts  described  in  section  39(c)(1), 
was  treated  as  deducted  and  withheld)  un- 
der chapter  25,  the  taxes  so  deducted  and 
withheld  (or  treated  as  deducted  and  with- 
held I  under  chapter  25  shall,  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  be  allowed  as  a  credit  against  (but 
not  in  excess  of)  his  liability  for  the  year 
In  respect  of  the  taxes  Imposed  by  sections 
1441  and  1442.' 

■'*3)  Clerical  amendment. — The  table 
of  sections  for  subchapter  A  of  chapter  3  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

'■  Sec.  1444  Ir.'erest  and  dividends  paid  to 
nominees;  credits  to  with- 
holding agents.' 

"(d)  Credit  f^ir  States  and  Tax-Exempt 
Organizations  — 

"  1 1 )  Allowance  of  credit. — Chapter  26 
( general  provisions  relating  to  employment 
taxes  and  income  tax  withheld  at  source) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec  3505  Special  Credtt  in  Case  of  States 
OR  Tax-Exempt  Organizations. 
"'lal  General  Rule. — In  the  case  of  a 
person  which  is  a  State  (as  defined  in  section 
3490i2i  )  or  which  is  an  oreanlzatlon  (other 
than  a  cooperative  described  in  section  521) 
which  is  exempt  from  the  tax  imposed  by 
chapter  1,  the  tax  deducted  and  withheld 
under  chapter  25   with  respect  to  amounts 


received  by  it  during  any  calendar  quarter 
shall  be  allowed,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  as 
a  credit  against  (but  not  m  excess  of)  such 
person's  liability  (after  the  adjustments,  if 
any.  provided  for  in  sections  6205(a)  and 
6413(a)  for  such  quarter  In  respect  of  the 
taxes  Imposed  by  chapter  21  (Federal  In- 
surance Contributions  Act)  and  by  chapter 
24  (collection  of  income  tax  at  source  on 
wages).  Such  credit  shall  be  allowed  only 
If  claim  therefor  Is  made.  In  accordance  with 
such  regulations,  at  the  time  of  the  hllng  of 
the  return  with  respect  to  the  taxes  under 
chapter  21  and  chapter  24  for  such  quarter. 

'•■(b)  Obligations  Sold  Between  Inter- 
est-Payment Dates. — For  purposes  of  this 
section,  in  the  case  of  an  obligation  which  is 
sold  or  exchanged  between  interest -payment 
dates,  the  amount  required  to  be  deducted 
and  withheld  on  the  Interest  at  the  end  of 
the  Interest-payment  period  shall  be  treated 
in  the  manner  provided  in  section  39(C). 

"'(c)    Cross  Reference. — 

"  'For  refund  under  chapter  25.  sec  section 
3485.' 

"(2)   Technical  amendments  — 

"(A)  Section  3502  (relating  to  nondeductl- 
billty  of  taxes  In  computing  taxable  Income) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"'(c)  The  tax  deducted  and  withheld 
under  chapter  25  shall  not  be  allowed  as  a 
deduction  in  computing  taxable  income 
under  subtitle  A  either  to  the  person  deduct- 
ing and  withholding  the  tax  or  to  the  re- 
cipient of  the  amounts  subject  to  with- 
holding.' 

"(B)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  26 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"  Sec.  3505.  Special  credit  in  case  of  States 
or  tax-exempt  organizations. ' 
"(e)   Other  Technical  Amendments  — 
"(1)   Declaration     of     e.stimated     income 
TAX  BT  individuals. — Sectlou  6015(a)    (relat- 
ing to  declaration  of  estimated   Income  tax 
by  individuals)    is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph   (2)   and 
inserting  in  lieu   thereof   'and  amounts  on 
which  tax   Is  required   to  be   deducted   and 
withheld  under  chapter  25.'. 
"(2)   Adjustment  OF  tax;  underpayment  — 
"(A)   Subsection    (a)(1)     of    section    6205 
(relating  to  special  rules  relating  to  a.ssess- 
ment  of  employment  taxes)    is  amended  by 
striking  out  'or  3402  is  paid  with  respect  to 
any  payment  of  wages  or  compensation.'  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '3402.  3451.  3461.  or 
3471  is  paid  with  respect  to  any  payment  of 
remuneration,    interest,  dividends,   or    other 
amounts,'. 

"(B)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'or  3402  is  paid  or 
deducted  with  respect  to  any  payment  of 
wages  or  compensation"  and  In.serting  in  lieu 
thereof  '3402,  3451,  3461,  or  3471  is  paid  or 
deducted  with  respect  to  any  payment  of 
remuneration,  interest,  dividends,  or  other 
amounts'. 

"(C)  The  heading  for  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  6205.  Special  Rules  Applicable  to 
Certain  Taxe.s  Under  Subtitle 
C. 

"(D)  Tlie  table  of  sections  for  subchapter 
A  of  chapter  63  is  amended  by  striking  out 

"  'Sec.  6205.  Special  rules  applicable  to  cer- 
tain employment  taxes." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"  'Sec.  6205.  Special  rules  applicable  to  cer- 
tain taxes  under  subtitle  C 
"(3)  Use  or  government  depositaries  — 
Section  6302(C)  (relating  to  use  of  Govern- 
ment depositaries)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  not  re- 
quire the  deposit  under  this  subsection  of 
any  tax  deducted  and  withheld  under  chapter 
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25  (relating  to  collection  of  income  tax  at 
source  on  interest,  dividends,  and  patronage 
dividends)  in  a  Government  depositary  be- 
fore the  last  day  prescribed  in  section  348! 
for  payment  of  the  tax  ' 

'■i4(  EXCE.S.SIVE  wrTHHOLDiNG — Sectlon 
6401(b)  (relating  to  excessive  withholding! 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows  ; 

"'(b)  Excessive  Withholding,— If  the 
amounts  allowable  as  credits  under  section 
31  (relating  to  credit  for  tax  withheld  at 
source  under  chapter  24)  and  section  39 
(relating  to  credit  for  tax  withheld  on  inter- 
est, dividends,  and  patrontige  dividends  un- 
der chapter  25j  exceed  the  taxes  Imposed 
by  chapter  1  again.'^t  which  such  credits  are 
allowable,  the  amount  of  such  excess  shaW 
be  considered  an  overpayment.' 

"(5)    Adjustment  or  tax;  overpayment. — 

"(A)  Subsection  (a)(1)  of  section  6413 
(relating  to  special  credit  and  refund  lules 
applicable  to  certain  employment  taxes)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'or  3402  is  paid  with 
respect  to  any  payment  of  remuneration.' 
and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  '3402.  3451, 
3461.  or  3471  is  paid  with  respect  to  any 
payment  of  remuneration,  interest,  divi- 
dends, or  other  amounts,'. 

"(B)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended — 

"(1)  By  striking  from  the  heading  of  such 
EUbsectlon  the  words  "or  Certain  Employ- 
ment Taxes,  and 

"(11)  By  striking  out  'or  3402  is  paid  or 
deducted  with  res[>ect  to  any  pa>Tneni  ol  re- 
numeratlon'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'3402.  3451.  3461.  or  :i471  is  paid  or  deducted 
with  respect  to  any  payment  of  remunera- 
tion. Interest,  dlvldend.s.  or  other  amounts 

"(C)  The  following  new  subsection  is  add- 
ed at  the  end  of  such  section: 

"'(e)  Cross  REnatxNCKS. — 

"  'For  special  refunds  or  credits  of  tax 
withheld  on  interest,  dhidends,  or  patronage 
dividends  under  chapter  25,  see  sections  3484. 
3485.  3486.  3487.  and  3505.' 

■  iD)  Tne  heading  for  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

" 'SBC.  6413.  Special     RtTLF.s     Applicable     to 
Certain     Taxe.s     Undee     Si:b- 

TITLE  C 

"(E)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  65  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"'Sec.  6413.  Special  rules  applicable  to  cer- 
tain employment  taxes.' 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"'Sec.  6413.  Special  rules  applicable  to  cer- 
tain taxes  under  subtitle  C 

"(6)  OVERPAYMETTT  NOT  DEDUCTED  AND  WITH- 
HELD.— Section  6414  (relating  to  income  tax 
withheld)  is  amended  by  striking  'chapter 
3"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'chapter  3 
or  25'. 

"(7)  Time  tax  considered  p.aid — Section 
6513(b)  (relating  to  time  tax  considered 
paid)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentences:  'For 
purposes  of  section  6511  or  6512,  any  tax  de- 
ducted and  withheld  under  chapter  25  which 
is  allowable  under  section  39,  3484.  3485.  or 
3486  as  a  credit  against  tax  or  as  a  refund 
of  an  overpayment  (or  an  amount  treated 
as  an  overpayment)  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
chapter  1  shall,  In  respect  of  the  person  en- 
titled to  such  credit  or  refund,  be  deemed  to 
have  been  paid  by  him  on  the  last  day  pre- 
rcribed  for  filing  the  return  (determined 
without  regard  to  any  extension  of  time  for 
filing  such  retxirn)  of  tax  under  chapter  1 
for  his  taxable  year  in  which  the  amount 
subject  to  withholding  under  chapter  25  Is 
received  by  him  or.  If  such  person  has  no 
taxable  year,  en  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
fifth  calendar  month  following  the  close 
of  such  person's  annual  accounting  period 
within  which  such  amount  is  received  by 
him.  In  the  c;vse  of  an  amount  allowable 
as  a  credit  und.>r  section  39(b)  to  the  parent 
of  a  child,  such  amount  shall,  if  claimed  by 
the  parent,   be  deemed  to  have  been  paid 


on  the  last  day  for  filing  his  return  (deter- 
mined without  regard  to  any  ejctension  of 
time  for  filing  such  return)  for  his  taxable 
year  which  begins  with  or  within  the  calen- 
dar year  in  which  amounts  subject  to  with- 
holding ur.der  chapter  25  were  received  bv 
the  child  • 

'(8i  Faii  UKE  to  pay  estimated  income 
tax. — 

"(A)  Individuals. — Subsections  (e)  and 
(f)  of  section  6654  (relating  to  failure  by 
individuals  to  pay  estimated  income  tax)  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(t)  Application  of  Sectio.n  in  Case  of 
Withheld  Taxes  — For  purpcfes  of  applvirg 
this  section — 

"  '( 1 )  the  estimated  tax  shall  be  computed 
without  any  reduction  for  amounts  which 
the  Individual  estimates  as  h.s  credits  under 
section  31  (relating  to  tax  withheld  at  source 
on  wages )  and  section  39  (relating  to  tax 
withheld  on  Interest,  dividends  r.nd  patron- 
age dividends) ;  and 

"'i2)  the  amount  of  the  credits  allowed 
under  sections  31  and  39  for  the  taxable 
year  shall  be  deemed  a  pay-nent  of  estimated 
tax.  and  an  equal  part  of  such  amount  shail 
be  deemed  paid  un  each  installment  dale 
(determined  under  section  6153)  for  such 
tax.ib.e  year,  unless  the  t.\xpayer  e.=  t,.ij:iK;:f 
the  d.ites  on  which  all  amounts  were  aciu.ul:, 
withheld  (or  In  the  case  of  amounts  described 
in  section  39(C)(1),  were  ti-cated  as  wlth- 
lield),  In  which  case  the  amounts  so  with- 
held shall  be  deemed  payments  of  estimated 
Tax  on  such  d.ites 

'ill  Tax  CoMPiTTO  AriER  Appul  ation  or 
Credits  Against  Tax  -  For  ptirp^jses  ol  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (d).  the  term  "Ux"  means 
the  tax  imposed  by  chapter  1  reduced  by  the 
credits  agaltist  tax  allowed  by  part  IV  ofsu.b- 
chapter  A  of  cliaptcr  J.  other  than  the  credits 
aeainst  tax  provided  by  section  31  (relating 
to  tax  Withheld  on  wages)  and  section  39 
(relating  to  tax  withheld  on  interest,  divi- 
dends, and  patronage  dividends).' 

'(B)  Corporations. — Section  6655  (relat- 
ing to  failure  by  corporations  to  pay  esti- 
mated income  tax)   is  amended — 

"(I)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (e)  (2)  (Bi  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ',  other  than  the  credit  against  tax 
provided  by  section  39  (relating  to  tax  with- 
held on  interest.  dlAldends,  and  patronage 
dividends).';  and 

"(il)  by  redesignating  subsection  (f)  as 
subsection  (g)  and  inserting  after  subsection 
(e)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"'(t)  Application  of  Section  in  Case  or 
Tax  Withheld  on  Interest,  Dividends,  and 
Patronage  Dividends. — For  purposes  of  ap- 
plying this  section — 

"  (1)  the  estimated  tax  shall  be  computed 
without  any  reduction  for  the  amount  which 
the  corporation  estimates  as  its  credit  under 
section  39  (relating  to  tax  withheld  on  inter- 
est, dividends,  and  patronage  dividends) ; 
and 

"'(2)  the  amount  of  the  credit  allowed 
under  section  39  for  the  taxable  year  shall 
be  deemed  a  payment  of  estimated  tax,  and 
an  equal  part  of  such  amount  shall  be 
deemed  paid  on  each  installment  date  (deter- 
mined under  section  6154)  for  such  taxable 
year,  unless  the  corporation  establishes  the 
dates  on  which  all  amounts  were  actually 
withheld  (or  in  the  case  of  amounts  de- 
scribed in  soction  39(c)  (1),  were  treated  as 
withheld ) ,  in  which  case  the  amounts  so 
withheld  shall  be  deemed  payments  of  esti- 
mated t*x  on  such  dates  ' 

"(9)  Penalty  fob  filing  fraudulent  ex- 
emption CERTiEiCATE,.:— Section  7205  (relating 
to  fraudulent  withholding  exemption  certifi- 
cate or  failure  to  supply  information)  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sen- 
tence nt  the  end  thereof :  'Any  person  who 
willfully  files  an  exemption  certificate  with 
any  withholding  agent  under  section  3483, 
on  which  the  certification  Is  known  by  him 
to  be  fraudulent  or  to  be  false  as  to  any  ma- 


terial matter,  or  who  Is  required  tc  file  a 
notice  under  subsection  (  a  i  (  3  i  i  B  i  of  section 
3483  and  who  willfully  fails  t^.  provide  such 
notice  in  the  manner,  at  t,l~.e  t;n-.e.  ai.c  ^h:-*  - 
ing  the  Information  required  ur.der  such 
subsection  ( a  )  ( 3  »  ( B ) .  or  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed thereunder,  shall,  in  lieu  of  any 
penalty  otherwise  provided,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than  $500,  or 
imprisoned  not  mf>re  than  1   year,  or  both  ' 

"(10)     OnTNbES  WITH  RESPECT   TO  COL.:.K-rED 

TAXES. — The  last  sentence  of  section  7215(b) 
(relating  to  offenses  with  respect  to  collected 
taxes)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "For 
purposes  of  paragraph  (2).  a  lack  of  funds 
existing  immediately  a^r  the  pmyment  of 
wages  or  amounts  subject  to  withholding 
under  chapter  25  (whether  or  not  created  by 
the  payment  of  such  wages  or  amounts) 
stiall  not  be  considered  Uj  be  circumstances 
beyond  the  control  of  a  person  ' 

"(1)    DETINrnON    OF    WrrilHOLDINC    AGENT, 

Section  7701(a)  (16)  (defining  the  term 
'withholding  agent')  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  'or  1461*  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'1461,  3451,  3461,  or  3471'. 

"(fi   ErrECTiVE  Dates  — 

■  1  i  General  rule — Except  as  provided  In 
p.w-;^.-uph  >2K  the  provisions  of  this  section 
.-;..i.;  ..;';.:>  :;.  the  case  of  Interest  and  divl- 
uc:.d.^  p.i.d  ^,:;  or  after  January  1,  1963. 

',2 1    Special  RULES  — 

"(A)  In  the  csuse  of  trtinsferable  cifiilpfi- 
tlons  deecribed  in  paragraph  .It  or  i6)  ■,: 
section  3452(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  C'C 
of  1954,  the  provisions  of  this  .section  ^h«.l 
apply  only  to  interest  paid  with  respect  to 
interest-payment  periods  cx-mmenclng  on  or 
after  January  1,  1963 

"(B)  The  provisions  of  this  sect:  :-.  shall 
apply  to  amounts  described  in  sect;  ti  3472 
of  such  code  paid  on  or  after  Jnnu,^iry  1, 
1963,  with  respect  to  patronage  occurru.g  on 
or  after  the  first  day  of  the  first  taxable  yenr 
of  the  cooperative  beginning  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1963." 

Mr.  BUSH,  Mr,  President,  may  we 
have  the  Bmendment  identified? 

Mr,  HARTKE,  Mr  President,  it  Is  my 
amendment  8-29-62— A 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  identify  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Sen- 
ator fi'om  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke] 
offers  an  amendment  identified  as  "8- 
29-62— A,"  which  is.  on  page  354,  be- 
ginning with  line  4.  to  strike  out  all 
through  line  19  on  page  369  and  insert 
a  section  19,  "Withholding  of  Income 
Tax  at  Source  on  Interest,  Dividends, 
and  Patronage  Dividends." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Hartke]. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr,  President,  much 
has  been  said  about  the  proposal  to  with- 
hold taxes  due  on  dividends  and  inter- 
est, and  many  Americans  have  been  led 
to  believe — I  think  mistakenlj' — that  the 
original  proposal  was  for  new  taxation. 
Of  course,  it  was  not. 

My  amendment  is  designed  to  elimi- 
nate any  arguments  which  might  come 
from  the  widows,  from  the  children, 
from  the  older  people,  from  the  thrift 
associations — the  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations or  the  banks — because  it 
would  not  cover  those  persons. 

When  I  originally  examined  the  lax 
bill,  as  I  understood  it  to  come  from  the 
President,  the  bill  had  two  ba-^^ic  pur- 
poses. The  first  basic  puipose  was  to 
close  the  tax  loopholes:  and  the  second 
basic  purpose  was  to  provide  an  incen- 
tive  for   business    growth.     Insofar   as 
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revenues  were  concerned,  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding incentives  for  business  growth 
was  to  be  recouped  by  closing  the  hidden 
loopholes. 

One  part  of  that  proposal  was  not  to 
be  a  substantive  change  in  the  law,  but 
instead  a  procedural  change,  which  was 
to  apply  the  same  withholding  provi- 
sion to  dividends  and  interest  income  as 
was  applied  t-o  wages  and  salaries  of 
wage  earners.  The  proposal  was  to  ap- 
ply withholding  to  those  who  earn  their 
living  from  investments  and  also  from 
coupon  clipping,  in  the  same  manner  as 
it  applied  to  iiftome  from  waees;  in 
other  words,  to  apply  the  same  principle 
of  withholding  to  those  who  receive 
funds  from,  the  working  of  their  dollars 
as  is  applied  in  the  case  of  those  who 
work  with  their  hands  and  their  minds. 

My  amendment  would  provide  for  the 
Government  an  estimated  revenue  re- 
coupment of  $530  million.  It  was  es- 
timated that  the  original  proposed 
withholding  provision  would  bring  in. 
according  to  what  I  have  been  able  to 
calculate  from  reliable  reports,  some 
$780  million.  As  a  result  Senators  are 
to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  place  back 
into  the  bill  about  three-fourths  of  the 
loss  already  occasioned  by  the  failure  to 
adopt  the  House  withholding  principle. 

Frankly,  the  withholding  provision 
proposal  in  the  Finance  Committee  was 
turned  down  based  upon  the  arguments 
made  by  the  thrift  institutions,  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  institutions,  and  the  banks. 
Their  oppo.^uion  to  the  bill  was  quite 
vehement. 

There  was  a  problem  presented  as  to 
minors,  which  I  thouiiht  was  corrected. 
There  was  a  problem  with  respect  to  the 
elderly,  which  I  thought  was  corrected. 
There  was  a  problem  with  respect  to 
widows  and  otlier.'^.  which  I  thought  was 
corrected. 

Some  people  thought,  however,  so  far 
a^  this  question  is  concerned,  that  the 
procedure  recommendtd  would  be  too 
cumbersome.  As  a  result,  the  Finance 
Committee  propo.sed  that  a  certain  re- 
porting system  be  adopted. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  consist- 
ently said  that  the  reporting  syst-em 
could  not  and  would  not  provide  for  the 
recoupment  of  the  revenue  loss. 

I  have  consistently  supported  this  pro- 
vision, both  in  the  committee  and  in  the 
Senate.  I  understand  how  Senators 
could  be  swayed,  either  by  the  large 
amount  of  mail  or  by  arguments  con- 
cerning withholding  on  savings  accounts. 
Frankly,  I  disagree  with  them,  but  I  can 
understand  how  they  could  be  swayed  by 
the  arguments. 

However.  I  fail  to  see  why  the  entire 
principle  of  withholding  should  be  re- 
jected, especially  in  respect  to  those  who 
are  receiving  their  incomes  from  divi- 
dends on  stocks,  or  those  who  are  receiv- 
ing interest  on  certain  evidences  of  in- 
debt-edness,  m  particular  stocks  and  cor- 
porate investments. 

'At  this  point  Mrs.  Neuberger  assumed 
the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.  < 

Mr.  HARTKE  This  list  of  those  types 
of  interest  and  those  types  of  dividends 
which  would  be  covered  is  set  forth  on 
page  3  of  my  proposal,  in  case  any  Sena- 
toi-  would  like  to  read  about  that  in  de- 
tail. 


The  withholding  principle  in  and  of  it- 
self is  a  good  principle.  It  has  been  good 
because  it  has  provided  not  alone  a 
means  for  collection.  It  has  been  help- 
ful to  the  Treasury  Department  on  a  cer- 
tain level.  It  has  provided  for  payment 
by  all  of  a  fair  share  of  the  taxes. 

After  all.  the  national  dobt.  to  the  ex- 
tent it  has  been  incurred — much  of  it  due 
to  war — is  the  debt  of  each  individual 
person  who  i:>ays  taxes.  It  does  not  be- 
long to  5oine  more  than  to  others,  merely 
because  some  have  an  opportunity  to 
avoid  payment  of  taxes  or.  in  some  cases. 
an  opportunity  to  evade  the  payment  of 
taxes. 

Frankly.  I  feel  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  acted  in  good  faith 
in  striking  the  proposed  withholding  sec- 
tion tro:n  the  bill.  I  assume  they  did. 
As  I  ha\e  said,  that  argument  certainly 
can  apply  to  dividends.  It  certainly  can- 
not apply  to  interest  on  stocks  and  bonds. 
Many  people  are  avoiding  paying  those 
amounts  at  the  present  time. 

The  tables  shown  in  volume  10  of  the 
hearings,  pages  4355  and  4356.  show  that 
about  11.8  percent  of  dividends  which 
are  paid  arc  never  reported  on  income 
tax  returns, 

I  believe  m  plugging  loopholes.  I  think 
we  should  be  fair  to  one  group  of  our 
society  as  well  as  to  others.  As  I  have 
said  before,  the  arguments  which  apply 
to  widows  and  children,  thrift  associa- 
tions, and  banks  no  longer  apply  here. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
minority  leader  and  I  had  a  little  dis- 
cussion about  a  certain  statement  in 
which  he  was  speaking  about  H.R.  10.  I 
did  not  oppose  him  on  H.R.  10.  I  op- 
posed my  own  leadership  on  that  meas- 
ure. I  thousht  the  measure  had  some 
merit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "Dirksen  Tells  Opposi- 
tion to  Tax  Break  for  Professionals."  by 
Carletoi.  Kent,  published  in  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  on  March  4,  1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ord»M-ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DiRKSFN  Tells  Opposition  to  Tax  Break  for 

Professionals 

( By  Carleton  Kent) 

Wa.shivcton — Senate  Republican  Leader 
EvERFTT  M.  Dirksen,  of  Illinois,  emerged 
Tiiesday  as  an  opponent  of  a  tax-exemption 
bill  supported  by  doctors,  lawyers,  and  other 
professional  persons. 

Fresh  from  the  regular  weekly  conference 
of  GOP  leaders  with  President  Eisenhower, 
Dirksen  told  White  House  reporters  the  bill 
would  'i^low  a  hole"  of  as  much  as  $3,365 
million  in  Federal  revenues. 

The  measure,  which  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  reported  out  favorably, 
is  identical  to  one  the  House  passed  by  a 
voice  vote  (no  rollcall)  late  in  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congres-s.  and  which  died  In  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee's  flies. 

Its  airhors  are  Representative  Eugene  J. 
Keogh,  Republican,  of  New  York,  and  Rep- 
resentative Richard  M  Simpson,  Republican, 
of  Pennsylvania,  both  of  whom  rank  high  on 
the  VVayj.  and  Means  Committee. 

PERSONAL    OPPOSITION 

Perhaps  because  Simpson  also  is  chairman 
of  tlie  Republican  House  campaign  com- 
mittee. DiRKSE.N  emphasized  that  his  oppo- 
sition was  personal,  and  that  he  had  not  dis- 
cussed It  with  other  Republican  leaders. 


Nor  had  President  Eisenhower  Uiken  a  po- 
sition on  the  matter  when  Dirksen  brough' 
It  up,  the  Illinois  Senat^ir  said 

The  Keogh-Simpson  bill  would  permit 
self-employed  persons  to  deduct  from  their 
taxable  Incomes  up  to  $2,500  a  year,  and  a 
total  of  $50,000,  paid  Into  private  institutions 
to  create  pensions  for  themselves. 

TELLS  CHIEF  OBJECTION 

Dirksen  claimed  this  would  cost  $365  mil- 
lion annually  in  Federal  revenues,  starting 
January  1,  1959.  but  indicated  this  wasn  t 
the  chief  reason  for  his  opposition. 

"If  you  do  this,  teachers,  railroad  work- 
ers, people  on  social  security  and  others  who 
pay  on  pension  funds  could  come  In  with 
good  grace  and  ask  for  tax  exemptions  on 
their  contributions, '  Dirksen  said. 

"And  this  would  open  a  $3  billion  hole  In 
Federal  revenues  over  a  period  of  years." 

The  Isenate  minority  leader  indicated  he 
might  have  favored  the  bill  earlier  when  he 
added : 

"My  dedication  to  a  balanced  budget  is 
such  that  I  will  assert  it  even  if  it  means 
rejecting  a  commitment  I  had  already  made.  ' 

DOUGLAS  HELD  DUBIOUS 

So  far  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas,  Democrat, 
of  Illinois,  has  not  announced  his  position 
on  the  bill,  which  has  an  excellent  chance 
to  be  passed  by  the  House  again.  But  his 
friends  said  he  was  dubious,  on  grounds  that 
the  bill  would  narrow  the  Federal  tax  base. 

A  leading  light  In  pushing  the  Keogh- 
Slmpson  measure  is  Stephen  A  Mitchell,  Chi- 
cago attorney,  former  Democratic  national 
chairman,  and  an  old  political  foe  But 
Dirksen's  friends  said  Mitchell's  position  had 
not  turned  Dirksen's  sympathies  against  the 
measure. 

LOBBY  FORMED  IN    1957 

The  lobby  behind  the  Keogh-Slmpson 
bill,  formed  In  1957.  calls  Itself  the  Ameri- 
can Thrift  Assembly,  and  claims  to  repre- 
sent 500,000  persons.  Its  board  of  directors 
represents  a  broad  range  of  professional  and 
other  self-employed  groups: 

The  American  Bar  Association,  American 
Institute  of  Accountants,  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects.  American  Dental  Associa- 
tion. American  Medical  Association.  Ameri- 
can Optometric  Association,  American  Patent 
Law  Association,  American  Veterinary  Medi- 
cal Association,  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards,  National  Association  of  Re- 
tail Druggists,  National  Association  of  Tax 
Accountants,  National  Association  of  Wom- 
en Tax  Lawyers,  National  Small  Business- 
men's Association,  and  the  National  Society 
of  Professional  Engineers. 

Mr.  HARTKE  In  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion a  while  ago  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois LMr.  Dirksen  1  stated  that  the  meas- 
ure would  have  caused  a  revenue  loss  of 
$3,365  million.  Two  amendments  to  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  have  been  offered 
by  the  minority  leader,  both  of  which 
would  cause  a  revenue  lo.ss  to  the  Treas- 
ury. The  Senator  did  not  seem  to  feel 
any  qualms  about  asking  the  Senate  to 
agree  to  those  measures.  There  would 
be  a  reduction  of  S500  million  in  tax  rev- 
enue in  regard  to  judicial  reform.  I  am 
not  arguing  the  merits  of  the  jiropo-sal. 
but  it  would  cost  $500  million.  The  Sen- 
ator did  not  seem  to  object  to  asking  for 
a  $50  million  annual  loss  of  revenues 
in  respect  to  the  measure  which  would 
provide  for  special  tax  consideration  for 
people  over  65  in  the  sale  of  their  houses, 
eliminating  the  capital  gains  tax.  I 
asked  the  Senator  at  that  time  how  he 
planned  to  vote,  if  given  an  opportunity, 
to  provide  for  a  closing  of  .some  of  the 
loopholes  and  to  provide  for  a  balanced 
budget. 
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My  amendrient  would  balance  the  tax 
bill.  Senator;  who  are  concerned  about 
balancing  the  budget  should  support  the 
measure.  As  I  said  before,  the  amend- 
ment would  pi  ovide  a  recoupment  of  $530 
million  of  the  $800  million  w  hich  was  lost. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  to  tb.e  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  i.^-  talking 
about  recouping  revenue  which  he  fears 
would  be  lost  without  the  amendment. 
However,  it  seems  to  me  that  by  having 
the  lanpuase  vhich  is  present  in  the  bill, 
and  which  was  added  to  the  bill  in  com- 
mittee by  the  c  hairman  of  the  committee, 
which  would  lequire  information  returns 
to  be  sent  to  t  le  taxpayer — the  recip- 
ient— and  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice alike,  would  go  a  long  way  to'^ard 
improving  the  present  situation. 

I  am  wonde: ma  why  the  Senator  would 
not  be  content  to  try  that  system  to  see 
how  it  would  'vork.  If  it  did  not  work — 
if  it  did  not  catch  the  revenue  winch  is 
being  lost  nov; — then  and  only  then  we 
would  resort  to  something  as  vast  as  the 
Senator's  proposal. 

Mr.  H.-^RTFIE.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  told  us  in  committee  that,  so 
far  as  the  procedure  of  reporting  is  con- 
cerned, although  it  was  thought  to  be  a 
good  suggestion,  no  provision  would  be 
made  for  the  necessary  checking.  The 
task  would  be  beyond  the  capabilities  of 
the  present  stuff.  Additional  staff  mem- 
bers would  b?  required  to  collect  the 
revenue.  Although  reports  would  be  sent 
to  individuals,  still  someone  would  have 
to  check  the  r.?turns  against  the  reports. 
I  do  not  object  to  that  type  of  informa- 
tional return,  but  I  do  not  believe  it 
■would  provide  the  proper  revenue.  The 
TreasuiT  Depfirtmcnt  does  not  believe  it 
would  provide  the  revenue  necessary  to 
balance  the  tax  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  response.  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  that  respect. 
I  think  the  adiitional  auditing  which  he 
envisions  as  r  result  of  trying  to  take 
care  of  the  in'ormational  returns  would 
be  offset  by  the  additional  auditing  of 
millions  of  claims  for  refunds,  which  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  entail.  I  recognize  that  there  Is 
a  difference  of  opinion.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  respon.se. 

Mr.  BYRD  cf  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  As  I  under- 
stand, the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  is  similar  to  an  amendment 
which  was  previously  rejected  by  the 
Senate — recei\ing  only  20  votes — with 
the  exception  of  the  fact  that  under  the 
Senator's  amendment  there  would  be  no 
withholding  of  interest  on  deposits  in 
savings  and  loan  institutions. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Savings  and  loan  in- 
stitutions and  oank  deposits. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  "With  that  ex- 
ception, the  amendment  is  the  same  as 
that  which  was  rejected  in  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  twice,  once  by  a  vote 
of  10  to  5  and  once  by  a  vote  of  11  to  5. 
When  the  pro;)osal  reached  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  it  received  only  20  votes. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  is  exactly  correct.  I  was  1 
of  the  20. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Senators  have 
already  voted  on  the  substantive  provi- 
sions of  the  amendment,  and  only  20 
Senators  voted  m  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  mvite  the  attention 
of  my  distinguished  chair:nan  to  the  fact 
that  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  the  bill  in  a  form  which  included 
withholding  of  taxes  on  savings,  and  the 
opposition  to  the  withholding  provision 
basically  came  from  the  savings  and 
loan  institutions.  I  am  not  saying 
whether  they  were  right  or  wrong.  I 
thought  they  were  wrong.  Many  Sena- 
tors probably  thought  they  were  right, 
and  that  an  undue  burden  would  be 
placed  upon  those  institutions. 

Ii  now  seems  that  tiie  burden  is  re- 
lieved. The  representatives  of  most 
corporatioiis  with  whom  I  have  talked 
tell  me  that  there  would  be  no  addition- 
al burden  involved  in  withholding,  as 
distinguished  from  reporting  on  divi- 
dends. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  would 
withhold  taxes  on  every  other  kind  of 
interest  except  interest  from  building 
and  loan  institutions.  Such  iiistitutions 
were  eliminated  becau.se  of  the  fact  that 
they  made  strong  objection  to  the  with- 
holding plan.  I  think  if  wc  were  to  with- 
hold taxes  of  that  kind  at  all.  we  ought 
to  withhold  with  respect  to  everyone. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  If  taxes  were 
to  be  withheld  on  all  other  kinds  of 
interest  and  on  all  kinds  of  dividends, 
there  should  be  no  exemptions. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  distinguished 
chairman  is  exactly  correct.  I  think 
withholding  should  apply  to  everyone 
The  Senate  decided  otherwise.  I  am  now 
giving  Senators  an  opport'unity  to  vote 
to  withhold  taxes  on  payments  by  some 
of  such  institutions. 

If  the  principle  of  withholding  is  to  be 
applied  to  a  person  who  works  with  his 
hands  and  to  a  person  who  is  on  salary. 
It  should  apply  also  to  a  man  who  clips 
coupons,  receives  dividends,  and  obtains 
his  Hicome  from  investments.  I  grant 
tliat  the  amendment  would  not  cover  all 
savings  institutions:  but  possibly  next 
year  we  can  apply  the  measure  to  the 
remainder  of  the  institut'ions.  I  wish 
the  principle  to  be  applied.  I  think  it  is 
good. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia. 
will  tlie  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
knows  that  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  spent  many  hours  considering 
tl^at  piovision.  The  committee  heard 
many  witnesses.  It  remained  in  execu- 
tive session.  There  were  two  votes  on 
the  measure.  It  wa-s,  we  decided,  that 
the  reporting  system  would  be  adequate. 
The  informat.on  would  be  available  in 
time  so  tliat  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury could  collect  the  taxes. 

It  was  further  concluded  that  the 
measure  would  be  a  great  hardship  on 
millions  of  people.  Fifteen  million  peo- 
ple would  be  involved.    It  was  said  that 


Mr.  President, 


those  entitled  to  receive  refunds  would 
get  them  within  4  months.  However, 
there  is  no  a.ssurance  that  they  would 
get  their  refunds  in  4  montlis.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  knows  that  a  tax- 
payer desiring  a  refund  wo.ild  have  to 
fill  out  a  four-page  complicated  applica- 
tion to  get  a  refund  of  a  few  dollars. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendment.  The  proposal  has  been  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  months.  I  do  not 
see  why  we  should  reverse  ourselves  and 
give  privileges  to  the  building  and  loan 
people,  and  apply  withholding  to  every- 
one else.     It  ought  to  be  all  or  none. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  !Mr. 
H.\RTKE  1 .  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land] and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Magnuson]  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderso.n1,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  !Mr.  Bible],  tfie 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hickfy], 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  tliat,  if  present 
and  votmg,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Eastl.-\nd],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hickey],  and  tlie  S2n- 
ator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Bot- 
tum],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwater],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Murphy]  are  nec- 
essarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett  i.  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  Mr.  Bottum],  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Murphy]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  20, 
nays  69,  as  follows: 

(No.  243  Leg.] 
YEAS— 20 


Bartlett 

CarroU 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Gore 


Aiken 

Allott 

Beau 

Boggs 

Bur  dick 

Bush 

Butler 

BjTd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Capehart 

Carlson 

Case 

Chavez 

Church 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

El  lend  or 

Engle 

Ervin 


Gruenlng 

Hart 

Hartke 

Humphrey 

Kcfaurer 

Mansfield 

McNamara 

NAYS— 69 

Fong 

Fulbright 

Hayden 

Hickenlooper 

Hill 

HoUand 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Jarits 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan. Idaho 

Keating 

Kerr 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Long.  Hawaii 

Long,  La. 

McCarthy 

McClellan 


Morse 

Neuberger 

PeU 

Proxmire 

Smith.  Mass. 

Y&rborough 


McGce 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Monroney 

Moss 

Muudt 

Muskie 

Pa  store 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Russell 

Sal  tons  tall 

Scott 

Smathera 

Smith,  Mair.B 

Spark  man 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 


I 
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Tower 
Wiley 
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Williams.  N  J.  Young,  N  Dak. 

Williams.  Del.  Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 11 

Eastland  Morton 

Goldwater  Murphy 

Hickey  Symmgt^jn 
Mdgnuson 


Anderson 
Bf  uneit 
Bible 
Bottum 

So  Mr.  Hartke's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendent  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Madam  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  designated 
"8-29-62 — C"   and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair ' .  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.     At  the  end 
of  the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following  new  section: 
Sec      .  Credit  for  Political  Contrlbutions 

(a)  Allow.ance  of  Credit  — Part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  credits 
against  tax*  is  amended  by  renumbering  sec- 
tion 39  tas  renumbered  by  section  2(a)  of 
this  Act)  as  section  40  and  by  inserting  after 
section  38  (as  added  by  such  section)  the 
following    new   section: 

"Sec    39    Contributions  to  Poiitic.m.  Candi- 
dates OR  Political  Committee.s, 

"lai  General  Rl'le. — In  the  case  of  an 
Individual,  there  shall  be  allowed,  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year,  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
half  of  so  much  of  the  political  contributions 
(as  defined  in  subsection  (O).  payment  of 
which  is  made  by  the  taxpayer  within  the 
taxable  year,  as  does  not  exceed — 

••(  1 )    $20,  or 

"(2)  «40,  in  the  case  of  a  husband  and 
wife  who  file  a  joint  return  under  section 
6013  for  the  taxable  year 

•■(b)  Application  With  Other  Credits. — 
The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  tax  im.poeed 
by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  reduced 
by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable  under 
section  33  (relating  to  foreign  tax  credit), 
section  34  (relating  to  credit  for  dividends 
received  by  individuals),  section  35  (relat- 
ing to  partially  tux-exempt  interest),  and 
section  37    i  relating  to  retirement   income  i . 

"(C)  Definitions — For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  term  'political  contribution' 
means  a  contribution  or  gift  to — 

•'(1)    any  political  candidate,  or 

"(2)    any    political    committee. 
but  only  if  such  contribution  or  gift  is  made 
to  further  the  candidacy  of  one  or  more  in- 
dividuals in  a  general  or  special  election." 

(bi    Clerical    Amendment — The    table    of 
contents   for   such   part    IV    is   amended    by 
striking  out 
"Sec.  39.  Overpayments  of  tax  ' 

and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
"Sec.  39.  Contributions    to    political    candi- 
dates or  political   committees. 
,"Sec.  40    Overpayments  of  tax." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— Tlie  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years   beginning   after   December  31.    1962. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Madam  President, 
all  too  seldom  do  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  major  tax  legislation. 

It  seems  to  be  much  easier  to  permit 
tax  inequities  to  remain  locked  into  the 
statute  books,  to  permit  loopholes  to  re- 
main wide  open,  than  to  attempt  the  re- 
form so  urgently  needed  in  our  tax  laws. 


Thus  it  is  a  real  disappointment  to 
find  what  has  been  billed  as  a  major  tax 
revision — is  the  sorry  specimen  now  be- 
fore us. 

This  measure  is  a  quagmire  of  incon- 
sistencies. 

Rather  than  plug  up  gaping  tax  loop- 
holes, the  bill  has  managed  to  drill  a 
brandnew  one  through  which  more  than 
a  billion  dollars  will  escape  the  Treasury 
under  the  guise  of  an  "investment  incen- 
ti\e"  to  bu.'Jinps.'?. 

Adding  insult  to  that  is  the  apparent 
fact  that  not  even  the  business  commu- 
nity is  particularly  enthusiastic  about 
this  handout  that  a  willing  Congress  is 
about  to  force  upon  it  at  the  expense  of 
the  Trea.'jury. 

And  rather  than  put  an  end  to  the 
shocking  abu,'=;es  of  the  expense  account, 
the  Senate  version  of  the  tax  bill  seems 
to  have  found  a  way  to  make  these 
abuses  a  bit  more  legal. 

What  fbout  the  major  revenue-pro- 
ducing item  in  this  so-called  "tax  revi- 
.=;ion" — the  application  of  the  withhold- 
ing tax  to  dividends  and  interest? 

Thi';  would  have  brought  in  an  esti- 
mat€ci  S9()0  million  a  year  in  taxes  due 
the  Government  but  not  paid,  and  might 
have  made  the  rest  of  the  bill  at  least 
palatable,  if  not  exactly  savory. 

But  no  The  Senate  permitted  itself 
to  be  sno'ved  under  by  an  avalanche  of 
propaganda,  and  withholding  on  divi- 
(iends  and  interest  was  knocked  out  of 
the  bill. 

Thi.';  is  not  the  first  time  the  tax  dodger 
has  hidden  behind  the  .skirts  of  the  wid- 
ows and  orphans,  and  it  probably  will 
not  be  the  last. 

But  the  wor.<^t  of  all  defects  in  this  tax 
bill  i.s  that  it  is  an  empty  bag  so  far  as 
the  rank-and-file  taxpayer  is  concerned. 
It  contains  nothing  to  alleviate  his  un- 
fair tax  burden.  It  does  not  lower  his 
tax  rate — or  increa,se  his  deductions — or 
raise  pei'.'onal  exemptions  from  the  pres- 
ent $600  10  a  more  realistic  $700  or  $800. 
It  does  not  do  away  with  unfair  con- 
sumer taxes,  such  as  the  10-percent 
excise  tax  on  the  purchase  of  his  new 
automobile. 

It  contains  nothing  for  him  except  an 
interesting  object  lesson  of  how  the  lob- 
byist and  the  tax  lawyer  plys  his  trade  in 
behalf  of  already  well-heeled  interests. 

To  be  sure,  a  ray  of  hope  is  held  out 
to  the  taxpayer.  We  are  told  that  his 
turn  will  come  next  year,  when  a  major 
revision  of  the  tax  structure  will  be 
undertaken. 

But  I  would  caution  the  taxpayer  not 
to  get  too  excited  over  this  prospect.  If 
next  year's  tax  revision  displays  the 
same  vast  gap  between  proposal  and 
performance  as  does  this  year's  bill,  there 
will  be  precious  little  in  it  for  the  aver- 
age taxpayer. 

Madam  President,  for  these  reasons, 
because  ".he  bill  before  us  does  nothing 
for  those  who  need  help  the  most,  be- 
cause it  will  create  new  tax  loopholes 
co.'^tmg  upward  of  a  billion  dollars  with 
no  matching  income,  I  shall  vote  against 
the  pending  mca.=;ure. 

Mr.  HARTKE  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr    SPARKMAN.     Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield  to 
me? 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  ask  the  atten- 
tion of  the  senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. I  should  like  to  ask  a  question 
for  clarification.  It  relates  to  the  lan- 
guage in  the  report  concerning  the  defi- 
nition of  a  domestic  building  and  loan 
association. 

Am  I  correct  in  understanding  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  or  the  report 
which  would  preclude  or  limit  savings 
and  loan  associations  in  the  buying  of 
participations  in  loans  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  the  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
and  on  page  186  of  the  report  specific 
reference  is  made  to  the  fact  that  a 
particip£.tion  in  the  loan  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  same  manner  as  a  loan 
made.  The  program  of  participation 
lending  has  been  developed  and  en- 
couraged by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  and  this  bill  does  nothing 
to  impede  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  On  page  48  of  the 
report,  referring  to  paragraph  iB>  in  the 
definition  of  a  domestic  building  and 
loan,  there  is  a  sentence: 

It  is  not  intended,  however,  that  this  pre- 
vent necessary  borrowings  from  Government 
agencies  such  as  HOLC 

Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  this  in- 
cludes loans  from  Federal  home  loan 
banks,  the  Federal  Savings  and  IvOan 
Corpcnation.  and  any  other  Federal 
agency  from  which  a  savings  and  loan 
might  legally  borrow? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  correct;  an  association  could 
borrow  any  amount  from  any  Federal 
agency  to  the  extent  otherwise  legally 
permissible  The  reference  in  the  report 
to  the  HOLC  was  intended  merely  as 
an  example. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  ALso.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  assume  that  the  word  necessary" 
means  "necessary"  for  the  conduct  of 
business  as  determined  by  management. 

Mr.  KERR.  It  was  not  intended  that 
such  borrowings  would  be  limited  to 
emergencies.  Any  borrowing  that  the 
management  felt  was  necessary  or  desir- 
able for  the  conduct  of  business  would 
meet  this  test. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Along  this  same 
line,  Federal  and  State  a.ssociations  are 
also  permitted  to  borrow  from  commer- 
cial banks.  Am  I  correct  in  under- 
standing that  such  borrowing  is  not  pre- 
cluded under  this  definition? 

Mr.  KERR.  Federal  associations  are 
permitted  to  borrow  up  to  10  percent  of 
their  capital  from  non-Government 
sources.  I  under.stand  State  laws  are 
similar.  Some  may  be  slightly  higher  or 
lower,  but  borrowing  in  this  range  would 
certainly  be  acceptable.  We  do  not  have 
the  intention  of  forcing  borrowing  from 
Government  agencies  instead  of  private 
banks. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Madam  President, 
I  certainly  thank  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa for  clarifying  these  points.  I  know 
the  clarification  was  needed. 

I  also  thank  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke]  for  yielding  for  this  pur- 
pose. 
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Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  who  is  a 
recognized  authority  on  the  matters  to 
which  his  qu^stions  were  addressed,  for 
bringing  them  up,  so  that  these  points 
might  be  claiified. 

Mr  HARTKE.  Madam  President,  my 
amendment  is  simple,  but  is  important 
to  the  cause  of  democracy. 

The  question  is  whether  elections  will 
continue  to  be  run  on  the  basis  of  con- 
tributions by  large  contributors,  or 
whether  the  contribution  base  will  be 
broadened  In  1960  over  $8  million  was 
donated  by  individuals  to  groups  such  as 
health,  welfare,  and  charitable  organi- 
zations. Eve-y  one  of  these  organiza- 
tions is  very  important,  but  none  of 
them  will  be  of  value  if  the  cause  of 
democracy  is  lost. 

This  matter  is  of  great  concern  to 
many  per.sons  The  President  has  called 
for  a  study  of  this  subject,  and  his  Com- 
mission on  Campaign  Costs  endorses  the 
approach  taktn  in  my  amendment. 

The  amoun;  involved  in  the  amend- 
ment is  very  small.  The  maximum 
credit  any  individual  could  claim  would 
be  $10  In  order  to  get  a  $10  tax  credit, 
he  would  havr  to  make  a  political  con- 
tribution of  at  least  $20.  In  other 
words,  he  could  deduct  half  of  his  $20 
contribution  aid  could  receive  it  as  a  tax 
credit — but  only  half.  One  who  con- 
tributed $10  would  be  able  to  deduct,  as 
a  tax  credit.  $f 

In  the  first  tlace.  we  know  that  it  costs 
a  great  deal  o  conduct  political  cam- 
paigns. The  exact  amount  perhaps  is 
unknown:  but  it  has  been  estimated  as 
being  betwecT  $165  and  $175  mil- 
lion. At  the  present  time,  this  cost  is 
spread  over  an  estimated  10  million 
givers  In  m>  opinion,  the  base  of  the 
political  contributions  should  be  broad- 
ened. We  know  that  unless  something 
is  done,  some  Government  action  will 
have  to  be  taken,  although  perhaps  at  a 
different  level. 

I  talked  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Goldwater  1.  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Republican 
Campaign  Committee,  and  he  indicated 
that  he  is  rec^'ptive  to  a  measure  along 
this  line,  which  will  make  it  p>ossible  for 
people  to  receive  such  tax  credits  for  the 
political  contributions  they  make 

Some  persons  may  feel  that  such  an 
amendment  does  not  belong  in  this  bill: 
but  I  think  the  time  has  come  to  do 
something  constructive  about  this  mat- 
ter, so  long  aj  it  will  not  interfere  with 
the   President  s   recommendations. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr  HARTKE      I  yield. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  support  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment.  Our  State  has  al- 
lowed for  som^  years  a  deduction  of  up 
to  about  $100  against  the  State  income 
tax.  for  polit  cal  contributions.  That 
works  well,  and  has  been  easy  to  ad- 
minister: and  r  think  it  has  had  a  good 
effect  on   politics   in  Minnesota. 

Mr,  HARTI«:e.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senatcir  from  Minnesota.  I  may 
say  that  Minnesota  has  taken  a  lead  in 
this  field,  and  has  been  pointed  to  with 
a  great  deal  of  pride  by  the  Political 
Research  Fou:^  dation,  which  has  given  a 
great  deal  of  si.udy  to  this  matter  and  to 


tlie  subject  of  tax  incentives  for  this 
purpo.se.  On  page  22  of  its  report  it  says 
that,  on  balance,  such  a  tax  credit  for 
half  of  the  amount  of  the  contribution, 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $10,  appears  to  have 
more  advantages  and  to  represent 
greater  justice,  is  easier  to  claim,  and 
appears  to  offer  more  incentive  to  small 
contributors. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada — 
who.  incidentally,  has  introduced  a  bill 
which  encompasses  this  item  and  other 
items  in  connection  with  the  financing 
of  presidential  campaigns.  He  has  done 
an  excellent  job.  and  I  commend  him  for 
It. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
Subcommitee  on  Privileges  and  Elections 
considered  this  matter  and  heard  con- 
siderable testimony  in  support  of  such  a 
provision.  The  bill  as  reported  to  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  contained  such  a  pro- 
vision. However,  there  was  a  question 
as  to  whether  the  provision  might  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order.  Therefore, 
the  controversial  section  was  withdrawn. 
and  the  bill  was  sent  to  the  House:  but 
I  took  the  opportunity  to  recommend  to 
the  chairman  of  the  House  committee 
that  it  consider  adding  the  particular 
provision  with  which  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  concerned. 

I  may  say  that  the  evidence  presented 
before  our  committee  supported  this 
type  of  approach  to  campaign  financing. 
I  believe  it  is  a  reasonable  and  a  good 
one.  and  I  am  very  happy  to  support 
the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

I  wish  to  say  that  this  amendment  will, 
at  least  to  this  extent,  be  of  assistance 
to  individuals  who  wish  to  make  contri- 
butions to  the  committees  or  candidates 
or  parties  of  their  personal  choice,  so 
long  as  the  contributions  are  made  for 
the  purpose  of  sponsoring  or  aiding  a 
person  in  a  particular  election  to  be 
elected. 

Campaign  funds  and  expenses  are 
growing  larger  and  larger.  We  hear 
about  the  great  costs  of  television.  In 
New  Jersey  the  television  costs  are 
probably  prohibitive,  because  of  the  fact 
there  are  no  television  stations  in  that 
State.  Yet  the  candidates  there  would 
like  to  have  their  message  brought  to  the 
American  people. 

Madam  President.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment makes  good  sense.  The  American 
Heritage  Foundation,  various  labor  or- 
ganizations, and  similar  organizations 
would,  in  my  opinion,  feel  that  this  ii 
the  type  of  approach  which  they  could 
support. 

I  hope  that  Senators  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  cause  of  democracy  and  in 
the  financing  of  political  campaigns  will 
give  this  amendment  favorable  consid- 
eration: and  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
yield' 

Mr.  HARTKE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  desire  to  com- 
pliment the  distingnished  Senator  from 


Indiana.  I  feel  that  he  has  offered  a 
meritoriou.'^  amendment  to  this  tax  bill. 
He  has  rendered  a  real  and  a  needful 
public  service. 

I  think  we  should  encourage  people 
of  moderate  circumstances  and  poor 
people  to  aspire  to  public  office:  and  any 
legislative  proposal  of  this  sort  certainly 
deserves  our  support.  So  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  for  his  offer 
of  confidence. 

Mr.  KERR.    Madam  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield ^ 

Mr.  HARTKE  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.     I  was  seeking  the  floor. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  would  hope  my  good 
friend  from  Indiana  would  not  press  this 
amendment.  It  is  one  wiiich  would  im- 
plement a  new  pohcy  which  has.  so  far 
as  I  knoA-,  never  heretofore  been  a  part 
of  our  tax  laws.  There  have  been  no 
hearings  on  it  before  the  committee, 
either  of  the  House  or  the  Senate.  If  we 
were  goiiig  to  recognize  the  principle  of 
permitting  a  deduction  foi  a  contribu- 
tion to  a  political  committee,  I  call  the 
Senator's  attention  to  the  fact  that,  if  I 
understand  the  amendment,  it  is  not 
limited  lo  contributions  to  a  political 
party,  bit  includes  contributions  to  any 
political  committee,  and  each  person  can 
use  his  imagination  as  to  the  scope  and 
extent  o:'  the  committees  which  would 
be  eligible  to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  this 
amendment,  and  the  donor  would  have 
a  tax  credit  for  making  the  contribution. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  that  certainly 
IS  going  \ery  far  afield  and  implementing 
a  privilege  with  a  wide-open  application 
in.sofar  as  the  indentity  of  the  beneficiary 
IS  concerned. 

We  are  going  to  have  tax  legislation 
before  the  Congress  next  year,  general 
in  nature,  and  I  am  sure  there  will  be 
an  abundance  of  opportunity  available 
to  any  Member  of  Congress  who  seeks 
to  have  .such  an  amendment  or  proposal 
as  this  considered. 

In  view  of  that  fact.  I  hope  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  will 
not  press  his  amendment. 

Mr  HARTKE.  Madam  President, 
wiT  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  KERR.     I  do. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  In  the  first  place,  with 
reference  to  the  Senator's  statement 
about  Its  being  wide  open.  I  suppose  the 
Senator  is  aware  of  the  fact  tliat  the 
maximum  a  taxpayer  could  claim  would 
be  $10.  He  is  not  going  to  spread  that 
amount  lar  and  wide. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  understand  lie  would 
not  spread  it  far  and  wide,  but  he  could 
apply  it  far  and  wide. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  He  could  not  spread 
it  very  far  and  wide  if  he  wanted,  for 
example,  to  contribute  $1  each  to  several 
commit  Kes. 

Mr.  K3RR.  He  might  want  to  con- 
tribute t  le  full  amount  to  one  commit- 
tee who.^e  identity  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  could  not  imagine. 

Mr.  IL^vRTKE.  It  is  the  right  of  every 
American  not  only  to  vote  as  he  wants 
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to.  but  to  contribute  to  a  political  com- 
mittee if  he  wants  to  contribute  to  it,  so 
long  as  that  committee  does  not  subvert 
the  Constitution.  The  taxpayer  should 
have  the  right,  if  he  wants  to,  to  con- 
tribute $10  to  someone  for  one  vote,  and 
that  would  not  go  too  far. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  were  poing  to  contemplate 
favorably  such  a  proposal  as  this,  the 
first  identity  he  would  want  to  makp 
eligible  would  be  the  Democratic  Party. 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  aware 
of  the  fact  that  he  would  not  get  very 
far  iJi  proposing  a  deductible  privilege 
for  a  donor  to  the  Democratic  Party 
Without  also  making  that  deduction 
available  for  a  donor  to  the  Republican 
Party.  But  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
would  feel  that,  having  had  an  urge  to 
make  such  a  contribution  deductible,  he 
would  have  gone  far  enough  and  have 
satisfied  most  Members  of  this  body  if 
it  were  limited  to  the  Democratic  or  the 
Republican  Party. 

I  would  not,  as  of  today,  favor  an 
amendment  of  that  kind,  because  it  is  a 
new  principle  in  the  matter  of  tax  deduc- 
tions, and  It  should  be  studied  by  the 
committees  of  Congress  before  being  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  or  the  House  for 
their  action.  But  even  though  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  would  urge  making 
contributions  to  the  Democratic  Party 
and  or  the  Republican  Party  deductible, 
he  could  not  support  this  amendment. 
because  under  its  provisions  a  contribu- 
tion to  other  political  committees  would 
be  deductible. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  is  right. 
I  would  point  out.  however,  that  there 
have  been  hearings  on  the  proposal.  As 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  !Mr.  CanxonI 
pointed  out,  there  were  hearings  held. 
The  President— — 

Mr.  KERR.  Before  what  committees 
of  the  Congress'' 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senate  committee 
of  which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  i  Mr.  Cannon!  is  chairman.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration conducted  hearings  on  this 
matter,  and,  if  I  understood  the  Senator 
from  Ne\ada.  acted  favorably  and  ap- 
proved deductions  of  this  kind.  If  I  am 
in  error  I  would  like  to  be  corrected. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Madam  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  correct.  This  matter  was 
gone  into  by  our  committee  on  the  overall 
bill,  which  included  various  methods  of 
financing,  whether  by  tax  credit  or 
deductions  or  other  methods,  and  this 
was  the  method  approved  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Privileges  and  Elections, 
and  also  reported  by  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  I 
would  presume  that  a  matter  having  to 
do  with  tax  measures  mu.st  have  been 
heard  by  the  Hou.se  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  or  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. It  is  my  understanding  that 
tho.se  are  the  committees  which  appro- 
priately have  jurisdiction  over  such 
matters.  I  did  not  attempt  to  speak 
with  reference  to  which  other  commit- 
tees considered  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  will  yield,  I  believe 


the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Elections  and  Privileges  will  agree  that 
the  financial  aspect  of  the  bill  which  his 
committee  reported  on  was  taken  out 
because  there  was  a  conflict  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  the  Finance  Committee  should 
have  jurisdiction  of  the  section.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  made  the  statement  that  there 
was  a  uood  question  as  to  whether  the 
particular  provision  was  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  because  it  should  prop- 
erly be  considered  by  other  committees 
of  the  Senate.  Therefore,  the  provision 
that  is  ill  question  here  was  deleted 
from  the  bill  as  it  was  considered  in  the 
committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Was  that  dele- 
tion con.sidered  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, whicti  has  jurisdiction  of  tax 
matters ' 

Mr.  KERR.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  was 
not.  and  I  would  hope  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  delete  that  part  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  bill  had  basically 
two  purposes.  One  was  an  incentive  for 
business  growth,  and  the  other  was  clos- 
ing tax  loopholes.  I  would  like  to  have 
offered  the  amendment,  but  hearings 
were  had  upon  tax  reform  and  upon  the 
subject  of  giving  special  benefits  to  peo- 
ple who  have  capital  gains. 

Mr.  KERR.  As  I  understand,  the 
Senator  refers  to  H.R.  10  in  one  part  of 
the  amendment 

Mr.  HARTKE  No;  I  am  talking  about 
the  two  amendments  submitted  by  the 
minority  leader.  One  was  with  relation 
to  a  special  situation  in  the  State  of  Il- 
linois, to  permit  a  tax  deduction  for 
contributions  for  tax  reform 

Mr.  KERR.  With  reference  to  that, 
the  measure  was  considered  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  and 
reported  by  it  unanimously. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  To  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee'' 

Mr.  KERR.    To  the  House. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  ask  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill  if  this  matter  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  KERR.  No;  my  statement  to  the 
Senator's  question  is  that  it  was  not 
considered  either  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  or  the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  stiind  corrected  if  I 
am  wrong.  Really,  the  first  amendment 
submitted  by  the  minority  leader  was  the 
am.endment  which  was  going  to  cost 
S50  million  annually,  which  the  Execu- 
tive says  has  basic  inequities  in  it.  The 
Senate  accepted  the  amendment  sub- 
mitted by  the  minority  leader  relating  to 
the  capital  gains  tax  for  people  over  65, 
which  had  an  escalator  amendment  in 
it.  Was  that  mea.sure  considered  by  the 
Finance  Committee  or  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee? 

Mr.  KERR.  That  particular  amend- 
ment was  not  considered.  The  par- 
ticular amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  llhnois  was  not  adopted. 

Mr.   HARTKE.     It  was  accepted. 

Mr.  KERR.  It  was  not  accepted.  The 
particular  amendment  which  he  offered 
was  not. 

The  Senator  offered  an  amendment 
which  would  have  exempted  from  taxa- 


tion any  gain  by  a  person  60  years  of 
age  or  older  on  the  sale  of  a  home  which 
the  taxpayer  had  possessed  and  in  which 
he  had  resided  for  5  years. 

The  matter  of  the  tax  treatment  on 
the  sale  of  homes,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  knows,  is  a  question  which  has 
been  before  the  committees  of  Congress 
innumerable  times  through  the  years 
and  has  been  the  subject  of  legislation. 
I  know  the  Senator  is  familiar  with  many 
of  the  provisions  of  law  w  Inch  have  to  do 
with  the  tax  treatment  of  gains  on  homes 
sold  by  taxpayers. 

The  amendment  accepted  by  the  Sen- 
ate was  drastically  different  from  the 
one  originally  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  as  to  which  I  understand 
the  estimate  was  made  with  respect  to 
losing  $50  million  in  revenue. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  did 
not  hear  the  statement  by  the  Senator 
as  to  how  much  revenue  was  invoheci. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  used  the  figure  given 
by   the   Senator   from   Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  $50  million  was  esti- 
mated by  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  KERR.  Yes.  As  I  say.  the 
amendment  which  was  accepted  chanf.;ed 
the  ase  of  eligibility  from  60  to  65  and 
recognized  the  entire  gain  with  reference 
to  the  sale  of  a  residence  which  sold 
for  not  more  than  $30,000  and  the  pro- 
portionate gain  on  tlu-  sale  of  a  residence 
which  sold  for  more  than  $30,000.  on 
the  basis  of  the  relationship  between 
$30,000  and  the  amount  of  the  sale. 

I  am  sure  that  if  the  Senator  will 
examine  the  mathematics,  he  will  find 
that  the  cost  would  be  substantially  less 
than  would  have  resulted  by  adoption  of 
the  amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  originally  offered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  The  only 
point  I  am  making  is  that  the  rule  with 
respect  to  considering  only  those  meas- 
ures which  have  been  heard  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  in  regard  to  questions 
of  taxation,  was  broken  for  the  minority 
leader  in  this  case,  becau.se  the  proposal, 
in  its  form  as  offered  or  in  the  form  as 
accepted,  as  amended  by  the  minority 
leader,  was  never  heard.  The  rules  were 
broken  at  that  stage  of  the  game.  I  am 
willing  to  abide  by  the  rules,  but  since 
the  rules  were  broken  at  that  stage  of 
the  game.  I  think  this  proposal  deserves 
much  more  attention,  because  it  goes  to 
the  heart  and  the  spirit  of  democracy. 

People  in  their  old  age  should  have 
their  problems  considered.  I  supported 
medicare,  I  am  in  favor  of  that.  I  would 
have  supported  this  measure.  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  similar  to  this. 

The  point  is  that  the  rules  were  broken 
at  that  stage  of  the  game.  This  is  a 
much  more  important  proposal  in  respect 
to  the  welfare  of  democracy  in  its  over- 
all total  than  the  proposal  with  respect 
to  people  over  the  age  of  65. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  statement  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  that  the  prin- 
ciple in  this  amendment  is  one  which, 
so  far  as  I  know,  has  never  been  heard 
either  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee or  by  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate.  The  principle  of  tax  treatment 
of  a  gain  in  connection  with  the  sale  of 
a  home  is  one  which  has  been  before  the 
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committees  of  Congress  ever  since  I  have  "  27' ^  percent"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  limitation   on   individual   income   taxes 

been  a  Member.  '^\?*rQ«o'"\x7.„,             .  .     .      v,  ^o^ld  be  reduced  from  it.s  present  87 

Mr.     CARl^ON.     Madam    President,  ^e.fnn  nf  7fu     r^^em^blr    3i     196?  Tnd  ^^'•^^"'    ^  60  percent  with  an  annual 

''V'^^ST7'''Vr.    .      t>.      <,       .  iTr:'7.n:[%\'^r9T\.c^    lltLn^'i  net  gam  to  the  US   Government  Of  $120 

Mr.    KERR.     I    yield    to    the    Senator  amended   by  striking  out  "25  percent"   and  miUlon. 

fi'om  Kansas.  inserting   in   liexi   thereof    •22:2    percent".  One  of  the  main  arguments  in  support 

Mr.    CARLSON.     While    the    amend-         10    1964    and    Subsequent    Years —With  of  the  need  of  the  present  27 '2 -percent 

ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  In-  respect    uj    taxable    years    beginning    after  depletion  rate  for  oil  and  gas  has  been 

diana  might  have  great  merit — I  think  December  31.  1963,  such  .section  is  amended  that  under  our  existing   tax  structure 

it  does  have-certainly  it  ought  to  be  ^^  striking  out  •■221,  percent     and  insert-  ^.^j(,h  runs  as  high  a.s  91  percent-with 

heard  by  our  committee.     It  deals  with  ^"^  ^"  "^"  ^^"^°^     ^°  percent  ^^^    overall    87 -percent    limit  at  ion-has 

a  reduction  in  revenue  income,  as  well         Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    Madam  been  that  without  some  special  incentive 

as  involving  a  complete  change  in  the  President,  this  amendment  has  a  two-  men  of  wealth  would  not  venture  their 

present  tax  statutes.     I  hope  the  Sena-  fold  purpose:  capital  for  the  narrow  margin  of  gain  of 

tor  will  not  press  for  a  vote.                              P^irst.  it  would  provide  for  a  three-step  9  or  13  percent.     On  that  point  they  have 

Mr.  KERR  I  thank  the  Senator  from  reduction  in  the  depreciation  allowance  a  valid  argument,  and  it  is  for  that  reason 
Kansas.  Again  I  urge  my  friend  from  for  oil  and  gas  with  a  2'2-percent  reduc-  that  we  have  coupled  this  proposed  re- 
Indiana  not  to  press  his  amendment.  tion  for  each  year  for  the  next  3  years,  duction  in  the  depletion  allowance  with 

The     PREiilDING     OFFICER.     The  bringmg  it  down  from  its  present  level  of  the  simultaneous  reduction  in  the  overall 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend-  27 'j  percent  to  20  percent.  limitation  on  individual  income  taxes. 

ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  In-         The  second  provision  of  the  amend-  The  most  important  feature  of  this 

diana.  ment     would     permit     a     simultaneous  amendment  is  that   its  adoption  would 

Mr  KERR.     Madam  President,  I  sug-  three-step  reduction  in  the  overall  limi-  provide  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 

gest  the  absen:e  of  a  quorum  tation  on  individual  income  taxes  from  the  tax  load  in  America. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The  its    present    limitation    of    87    percent.  At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

clerk  will  call  ihe  roll.  bringing  it  down  to  60  {percent  over  the  to  have  mcorporated   in   the  Record  a 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  3-year  period.  letter  dated  January  7.  1961,  signed  by 

the  roll.                                                                    The   combination   of    the.se    two   pro-  Colin  F.  Stam.  chief  of  staff  of  the  Joint 

Mr.  KERR.     Madam  President.  I  ask  Porals  would  effectuate  a  long  overdue  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 

unanimous   coi  .sent   that  the   order   for  correction  in  our  existing  tax  structure  tion.  in  v  hich  the  estimates  as  to  the 

the  quorum  ca  1   )e  rescinded.  ^"d  would  make  this  adjustment  with  revenue  of  the  different  sections  of  the 

The  PRESID:  NG  OFFICER      Without  ^"  actual  gain  of  revenue  to   the  U.S.  amendment  are  outlined, 

ob.iection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Government.  There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

Mr    HARTKE      Madam   President    I         For  example,  in  the  first  year  the  de-  was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 

ask  for  the  vea'^and  navs  preciation    allowance    on    oil    and    gas  as  follows: 

'The  yeas  "and  navs  weVe  not  ordered.  ^'^^^^  ^  reduced  from  27  >  2  percent  to  congrlss  or  thk  United  States. 

T-hf.      PRVQTnTMr-      rkPTTTr-TTw      1^0  ^^  percent,  and   the  estimated  revenue  Joint  coMMm-EE  on  Internal 

Ihe      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The  ^^^^ed   from   this   action   is   $75  million  Revenue  Taxation, 

^^Tnn.\'JV%l'Zil?J/  ^T"h               A^  '^''  ^^"^^  ^^^^  '^'  maximum  effec-  Wa..mngton.  June  7,  1961. 

mentoffered  by  the  Senator  from  Indi-  tive  rate  limitation  on  individual  income  Hon.  John  j.  Williams. 

ana  I  Mr.  hartkei.  ^^^^^  ^.^jj  ^  reduced  from  its  present  ^  s.  Senate. 

The  amendment  was  rejected.  87  percent  to  75  percent,  which  would  Washintgon.  DC. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware      Madam  result  m  a  loss  of  revenue  of  $25  million  ^^^^  senator  Williams    As  you  requested 

President,  for  myself,  the  Senator  from  thus    reoresentme    a    net    earn    to    the  ^^^  ^^^^  ^''^^  prepared  a  draft  of  an  amend- 

Vei-mont  (Mr.  Aiken),  the  Senator  from  SeLurrDe^anment  for  tha?  year  of  "^'^^  'attached,  to  reduce  the  overall  maxi- 

VTain*.    \\xy,=     ciuttui     or,H    tH«    c^r^^t^,-  zl^       ,.      i-»(.pai  uncni    lor    tnai    jeai    01  ^^^na   limitation   on   individual    income    tax 

?,  ni^^  w^^^            x^    •  tT                P  t        n  ^^°  ^^^^^on-  from  87  percent  at  present  to  frD  percent  over 

fiom  Wisconsin   I  Mr,  ProxmireI,  I  call         The  second  year  the  depletion  allow-  a  3-year  period,  and  to  lower  the  rate  of 

up  my  amendment   identified  as  8-17-  ance  for  oil  and  gas  would  be  reduced  percentage  depletion  in  the  aise  of  oil  and 

6- — ^  from    25   percent   to   22I2   percent,   thus  gas  wells  from  27I2  percent  at  present  to  20 

The     PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The  providing  additional  revenue  over  pres-  Percent,   also  over  a  3-year  period 

amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor-  ent  law  of  $160  million  for  that  year.  '^''^^  respect  to  the  overall  limitation  on 

mation  Of  the  Senau^                                         Simullaneously  the  effect.ve  raU>  on  rTrL'.s^T^X'.'or.-'^n'.nnS! 

The  Lecisl.mive  Clerk.     At  the   ap-  individual  income  taxes  would  be  further  vais,  commencing  in  i9€2.    For  taxable  vears 

propriate  place  in  the  bill  it  is  proposed  reduced  from  75  percent  to  65  percent,  beginning  in  1962,  the  rate  would  be  "Sper- 

to  insert  a  new  section,  as  follows:  which   action  would   result  in  an   esti-  cent:  for  taxable  years  beginning  in  1963.  the 

Sec.       ,  Reduction    or   Overall    LiMrrATioN  mated  revenue  loss  of  S80  million.  rate  would   be   65  percent;    and  for  taxable      / 

ON  Individual  Income  Tax.                      Thus    as    the   result  of   this   combined  y^^rs  beginning  in   1964  and  thereafter,  the 

(a,    1962.-With   respect   to   taxable   years  action    the    Federal    Government    would  llmliation   would    be  60  percent.     The  staff 

beginning  after  Decem^r  31,  1961.  and  be-  gain  $80  milhon.  estimates  that  these  changes  in  the  overall 

fore   January    1.    1963.   section    Kc,    of   the          Effective  the  third  year  and  for  each  TnTto    t^TLZr^l    LZTZT.  Zlll 

internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954   .relating  to  year  thereafter  the  percentage  depletion  amount^iown  fn  the  SlowZ  table 

overall  limitation  on  individual  income  tax,  j-at^'  would  be  reduced  to  20  percent.    The  '^'^°""^'  ^^'°^"  '"  ^^^  following  table. 

nr'n"''^'*'',r'',\'''"^r..-.'^'  P""!"'''"""^  estimated    revenue    gain    resultmg    over  Maximum  effective  rate              Revenue  loss 

b  ^gri      ^I^tH      '       t  /7'''hV  P^-^^^^nt   law   by    bringing    the   depletion  limitation  .percent) :    (mxU^ons of  doUcrs) 

(b)    1963. — With   respect  to   taxable  years  ^  .               1        j           j           <■           o^r  75                                                                         as 

beginmng    after    December    31,    1962,    and  rate  on  Oil  and  gas  down  from  2  , '2  per-         ^ - —  - ^ 

before    January    1.    1964.    such    section    Is  cent   to  the  20-percent  level  would   be        gQ  ^ 

amended   by  striking  out    ■75  percent'  and  $250  million  annually.  "  

Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '65  percent".                    At  the -Same  time  in  this  third  vear  the  "l^e  draft  also  provides  for  a  three-step 

(ci    1964    AND    Subsequent    Years. -With  maximum  effective  rate  limitation  on  in-  reduction  In  the  27 > 2 -percent  depletion  al- 

respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  aft^r  De-  dividual  income  taxes  would  be  further  \°1^!LZ°L°1\  ToS/'^rnL/^Tp'  irT'^i"; 

cember  31.  1963.  such  section  is  amended  bv  reduced  to  60  nercent      The  revenue  loss  ^°"^°^,^"^'°g  in   1962.     Lnder  the  draft,  for 

striking   out  "65   t>ercent'  and   insertme   in  [^^Q^^ja  to  bU  peicent.     ine  ie\enut  loss  taxable    years    beginning    in    1962.    the    rate 

lieu  thereof   -60  Decent  ■                ins^t-trng   in  ^y  reducing  this  maximum  effective  rate  would  be  25  percent;    for   taxable  years  be- 

^  limitation   on    individual   income    taxes  ginning  in  1963.  the  rate  would  be  22'^,  F>er- 

Sec.       .  Deduction    of    Depletion    Allow-  jfom  its  present  87  percent  to  60  percent  cent:    and    for    taxable    vears    beginning    in 

GKs%i^^s     ^^^"^'"^  '^°  ^^^  "^^  is  estimated  at  $130  million  annually,  i&64  and  thereafter,  the  rate  would  be  20 

,„,   moo   *f„...*^^^^'                      ^.                    The  combined  net  effect  of  the  adop-  P«f;cent.  ^_     , 

(a)    1962. — With    respect   to   taxable   years  ..^„   ^f   ,-  ,^   ♦,..„f„i^    „,v,«r^^,^^r,.    „-,^,,ih  I^    ^^   extremely    difficult   to   estimate    the 

l^eginning    after    December    31,     1961,     and  tion  of   th      twofold    amendment   would  effect  of  small  changes  in  the  depletion  rate 

before    January    1.    1963.    section    613(b)(1)  "^  ^'^^^  ^^  ^"^  ^"°  °^  '^"^  J-vear  peiioa  j^^  oil  and  gas.  because  we  do  not  have  the 

of  the   Internal   Revenue   Code   of   1954    (re-  the    present    27 '2 -percent    depletion    al-  data   we  need   concerning  the  present   effect 

latlng  to  percentage  depletion  in  case  of  oil  lowance  on  oil  and  gas  would  be  reduced  of   the   50  percent   limitation,   and   because 

and  gas  wells)   is  amended  by  striking  out  to   20   percent   and   the   present   overall  the  data  on  depletion  claimed  on  Individual 
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Income  tax  returns  is  incomplete.  Con- 
sequently, our  estimates  for  your  proposal 
are  rough. 


Tax  year 

Troposed 

depiction 

rnte  for  nil 

and  eus 

Estimated 
revenue 

gain  over 

present 

law 

19«i2.. 

1963                   

rtrfttU 
2U 

MiUion 

U»64. 

iV3 

I  hope  this  will   be  helpful  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Colin  P.  Stam. 

Chic;  of  Staff. 

Mr.  WILLI.^MS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President.,  this  proposal  should  not  be 
too  contioversial.  Perhaps  the  com- 
mittee is  ready  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  R-esident. 
it  is  my  intention  to  move  to  table  the 
very  worthwhile  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  LMr.  Wil- 
liams!. It  is  something  new  m  the  way 
of  amendments.  It  has  a  good  name. 
It  is  being:  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  Mr.  Williams!,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  1  Mr.  Aiken!,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  'Mrs.  Smith!,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wiscon.-3in  !  Mr.  ProxmireI, 
which  gives  to  it  the  name  "The  WASP 
amendment." 

But  I  do  think  that  Senators  ought  to 
have  their  say  both  pro  and  con.  I 
should  like  to  sucaest  that  the  Senate 
vote  on  a  motion  to  table  the  pending 
proposal  at  4:30  p  m 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  so  far  a.s  I  am  concerned,  I 
have  no  intention  of  prolonging  the  de- 
bat*.  I  do  not  know  how  much  time 
other  Senators  may  require. 

The  amendment  has  received  commit- 
tee consideration  It  wasjoffered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  which  was  be- 
fore our  committee. 

Notice  was  served  to  all  interested 
parties  who  wished  to  testify  that  they 
had  an  opportunity  to  appear  before  our 
committee.  The  amendment  was  pend- 
ing at  the  time  hearinp;s  were  held  on 
H.R.  10650.  It  was  discussed  during 
those  hearings  and  it  was  offered  in  the 
committee.  So  the  measure  is  not  some- 
thing which  has  been  sprung  on  the 
Senate  without  having  received  commit- 
tee consideration 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Madam  President, 
I  hope  the  Senator  did  not  take  seriously 
my  facetious  remark  when  I  referred  to 
his  amendment  as  a  new  amendment. 
It  is  an  old.  old  amendment.  I  should 
like  to  change  my  request.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  1  hour  be  allotted 
on  the  amendment,  the  time  to  be  di- 
vided equally,  before  a  motion  to  table 
the  amendment  is  made  and  the  vote 
is  taken  thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  time  will  be 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  WiLLiAMsl  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Kerr]. 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Madam  President, 
has  the  Senator  from  Delaware  used  the 
time  available  to  him? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  un- 
derstand that  a  half  hour  is  available 
to  each  side.  I  am  willing  to  have  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  proceed.  If  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  finds  that  he 
needs  more  than  one-iialf  hour,  I  shall 
yield  some  of  my  time  to  him,  I  have  no 
inten'-ion  of  usin<j.  all  my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Madam  President, 
the  27  '  J -percent  depletion  allowance  has 
mven  America  its  vast  supplies  of  oil 
and  gas.  It  has  helped  us  to  victory  in 
two  World  Wars,  m  Korea,  and  in  the 
cold  war.  The  amendment  is  not  a  new 
ivmendment.  It  has  been  before  the 
Senate  about  once  a  year  as  long  as  I 
have  been  \v  the  Senate.  It  has  been 
considered  b^  the  Finance  Committee  al- 
most every  year.  As  the  distinguished 
author  of  the  amendment  has  said,  the 
only  new  provision  is  the  method  of  the 
proposed  reduction. 

This  amendment  proposes  the  progres- 
sive reduction  m  the  depletion  allowance 
with  respect  to  oil  and  gas  wells  from 
Its  present  level  of  27 '2  percent  to  25 
percent  for  the  current  taxable  year,  22 '  2 
percent  for  1963,  and  20  percent  for  1964 
and  subsequent  years. 

It  proposes  that  a  substantial  part  of 
the  additional  revenue  which  its  spon- 
sors claim  would  result  from  this  reduc- 
tion be  used  to  offset  loss  of  revenues 
which  would  result  from  a  related  pro- 
vision reducing  the  maximum  limitation 
on  individual  income  tax  from  87  per- 
cent to  60  percent  over  the  same  3-year 
period. 

This  reduction  in  income  tax  in  the 
highest  brackets  is  estimated  by  the  staff 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  to  result  in  a  loss  of 
revenue  of  $25  million  the  first  year.  $80 
million  the  second  year,  and  $130  million 
in  the  third  and  subsequent  years. 
While  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  number  of  tax- 
payers involved,  I  am  advi.=;ed  by  the 
Treasury  Department  that  the  $25  mil- 
lion lost  in  the  first  year  would  prob- 
ably be  divided  among  some  700  tax- 
payer?; that  the  $80  million  lost  in  the 
second  year  would  be  divided  among 
some  2.500  taxpayers;  and  that  the  $130 
million  loss  of  revenue  in  the  third  and 
stibsequent  year.s  would  probably  bene- 
fit no  more  than  10,000  taxpayers. 

The  proposal  for  making  a  cut  only  in 
these  upper  levels  of  income  tax  has  not 
been  recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion, has  not  been  the  subject  of  more 
than  casual  attention  in  the  hearings, 
and  is  proposed  at  a  time  when  the  ad- 
ministration is  engaged  in  a  review  of 
the  tax  structure  looking  toward  rec- 
ommendations for  general  reduction 
next  year. 

When  this  amendment  was  suggested 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiuy  diu-ing 
the  hearings,  the  following  exchange  oc- 
curred between  Secretary  Dillon  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]: 

Secretary  Dillon.  I  do  not  think  we  would 
agree  with  that,  because  we  do  not  think  It 


is  equitable  to  Just  reduce  the  higher  rates 
and  not  also  make  the  adjustments  up  and 
down  in  the  rate  structure. 

Senator  Wu.i.iams  This  would  be  making 
adjustments  with  the  same  class  of  taxpayers 
and  picking  up  revenue  at  tlie  same  time. 

I  think  that  you  have  said  that  you 
thought  the  Individual  rates  were  too  high. 

Secretary  Dillon.  I  agree  they  are.  but 
when  we  recommend  the  change,  we  will  rec- 
ommend one  up  and  down  the  line,  not  Just 
for  the  top  rates. 

Not  only  do  I  agree  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  that  it  is  not  equitable 
just  to  reduce  the  higher  tax  rates  with- 
out a  general  adjustment  in  the  rate 
structure,  but  I  suggest  that  this  amend- 
ment, in  eflfcct,  propases  to  benefit  these 
few  thousand  taxpayers  by  means  of 
what  would  amount  to  an  indirect  Fed- 
eral sales  tax  on  gasoline  and  other  pe- 
troleum products,  which  would  be  paid 
by  cveiy  person  who  drives  a  car,  oper- 
ates a  truck,  or  heats  his  home  with  fuel 
oil. 

I  make  this  charce  because  the  eco- 
nomic facts  of  the  matter  are  that  the 
27 '/2 -percent  depletion  allowance,  or  an 
increase  in  petroleum  pi  ices  winch  would 
yield  the  same  amount  of  money,  is  al)- 
solutely  necessary  if  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry is  to  find  sufficient  new  oil  and 
gas  to  replace  that  being  used,  and  to 
meet  the  growing  need  for  oil  products  in 
our  expanding  industrial  economy. 

They  must  get  the  funds  for  explora- 
tion from  somewhere.  Either  they  will 
come  from  the  27'2-percent  allowance 
for  depletion  of  natural  resources  or 
they  will  have  to  be  added  to  the  price 
of  oil  products.  There  is  no  other  way 
to  get  the  money. 

When  any  mining  industry  sells  a 
barrel  of  oil,  or  a  ton  of  coal,  or  a  poui^d 
of  uranium,  it  has  one  barrel  or  ton  or 
pomid  less  left  to  sell.  It  exhausts  that 
natural  resource.  If  it  is  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness, it  must  replace  these  resources  just 
as  a  manufacturing  industry  must  re- 
place its  wornout  equipment. 

A  manufacturing  industry  i.s  allowed 
to  retain  a  part  of  its  earnings,  on  which 
it  pays  no  tax,  through  a  depreciation 
allowance  in  order  that  it  may  replace 
wornout  equipment.  In  the  same  way, 
all  mining  industries  are  allowed  to  re- 
tain a  part  of  their  earnings  to  permit 
them  to  find  and  develop  new  supplies  to 
replace  those  which  have  been  used  up. 
Tlae  oil  industry  spends  a  far  greater 
percentage  of  its  income  for  this  purpose 
than  any  other  mining  industry. 

It  is  not  generally  recogni/ed  that  the 
depletion  allowance  for  the  oil  industry 
is  limited  to  27 '2  percent  of  its  cro.ss  or 
50  percent  of  its  net  earnings,  whichever 
is  less.  For  the  industry  as  a  whole,  this 
results  in  an  average  depletion  allow- 
ance of  about  23  percent — the  r;amc  as 
provided  for  sulfur,  lead,  zinc,  ura- 
niimi.  nickel,  m  fact,  for  a  total  of  37 
other  mining  industries.  Even  the  pro- 
ducers of  sand  and  clay  have  smaller  de- 
pletion allowances  under  our  laws. 

If,  when  an  oil  well  is  exhausted,  the 
owner  could  just  go  out  and  buy  another, 
as  he  would  buy  a  new  truck  to  replace 
one  that  is  worn  out,  the  depletion  al- 
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lowance  could  be  .set  much  lower.  The 
allowance  is  set  where  it  is  because  the 
proce.ss  of  finding  new  supplies  of  oil  and 
gas  entails  great  risk.  Unlike  minerals 
which  have  outcrops  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  there  is  no  way  to  be  certain 
where  oil  is  located  mitil  the  well  is 
drilled  and  the  money  spent.  If  he  has 
average  luck,  the  man  looking  for  the 
new  well  will  drill  eight  dry  holes  before 
he  hits  a  producer. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr. 
Tower]  wish  some  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.     Yes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Will  the  Senator 
tell  me  how  much  time  he  requires? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  should  hke  to  have  5 
or  10  minutes,  if  the  Senator  will  yield 
to  me. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  remind  the  distin- 
guished Senator  tliat  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee]  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  iMr.  Fulbkicht]  wish  a 
little  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  shall  try  to  make 
my  remarks  brief. 

If  an  oil  producer  invested  $300,000  in 
a  well,  and  was  allowed  to  recover  tax 
free  from  the  output  of  that  well  this 
same  $300,000  of  his  original  investment. 
he  could  not  normally  go  out  and  for 
$300,000  find  another  well  to  replace  the 
one  he  had  depleted  by  production. 

Wildcattme  odds  are  dead  against 
that.  On  the  averau'c,  a  man  drilling 
rank  wildcats—a  man  going  out  to  find 
new  reserves  to  replace  those  being  de- 
pleted— would  have  to  drill  nine  explora- 
tory wells  to  find  one  that  even  qualified 
as  a  producer.  But  even  at  that,  his  one 
producing  well  out  of  nine  would — if 
typical — turn  out  to  be  a  financial  fail- 
ure. Under  the  prevailing  odds,  only 
about  3  percent  of  all  the  new-field  wild- 
cat wells  drilled  are  ultimately  success- 
ful— producing  oil  or  gas  or  both  in 
quantities  deemed  sufScient  to  turn  a 
profit.  Ninety-seven  percent  of  all  new- 
field  wildcat  wells  arc  commercial  fail- 
ures. 

Therefore,  based  on  industiT  averages 
over  a  period  of  time,  an  oil  producer  who 
was  depletiim  a  v^cll  that  cost  him  $300.- 
000  would  have  to  have  not  his  $300,000 
back  but.  at  the  very  least.  32  times  that 
original  investment,  or  $9.600  000.  to 
stand  a  fightincr  chance  of  bucking  the 
mathematical  odds  and  finding  replace- 
ment reserves. 

Giving  him  $300,000  in  tax  deductions 
would  be  littie  better  than  giving  him 
nothing.  It  would  be  the  same  as  telling 
him  to  go  out  of  business  becau.'^e — unle.ss 
he  had  a  vciy  sensational  and  remark- 
able stroke  of  luck— he  ju.'-t  wouldn't  be 
able  to  find  a  new  wildcat  well  if  allowed 
no  more  of  a  deduction  than  his  invest- 
ment in  a  well  that  was  depleting. 

In  September  of  1958  the  Chief  Petro- 
leum Engineer  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  presented  a  paper  to  the  World 
Power  Conference  in  Montreal,  Canada, 
in  which  he  di.scussed  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  US  petroleum  pro- 
ducing industry — including  both  inde- 
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pendeiiLs  and  major  companies — for  the 
years  1951.  1953,  and  1955.  The  study 
shows  that  in  1955  the  industry  expended 
a  total  of  $5.1  billion  in  the  search  for 
and  dt\elopment  of  new  petroleum  re- 
.servcs  Within  the  United  States.  This 
study  also  shows  that  for  the  year  1955, 
finding  and  developing  costs  together 
With  lifting  and  other  operating  costs 
were  in  excess  of  income  from  petroleum 
production  for  the  entire  producing  in- 
dustry by  appioximauly  one-half  billion 
dollar.^;. 

The  S5  1  billion  expended  m  1955  in 
the  exploration  for  and  development  of 
new  oil  reserves  was  equivalent  to  $2.40 
per  barrel  of  net  crude  oil  production  in 
that  year.  Based  on  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  average  wellhead  price  of  crude 
oil  for  the  year  1955  of  $2.77  per  barrel, 
the  theoretical  maximum  percentage  de- 
pletion could  not  have  exceeded  76  cents 
per  barrel.  This  depletion  figure,  how- 
ever, for  petroleum  producers  is  a  theo- 
retical maximum,  based  on  the  27i-2- 
percent  rate,  rather  than  the  actual 
amount  of  depletion,  since  the  50-per- 
cent-of-net-mcome  limitation  reduces 
the  average  effective  depletion  rate  for 
the  petroleum  industry  to  no  more  than 
23  percent. 

Thus,  the  domestic  petroleum  indus- 
try's exploration  and  development  ex- 
penditures alone  in  1955 — not  including 
hftmp  costs,  taxes,  and  so  forth — totaled 
$2.40  per  barrel  or  more  than  thi-ee  times 
the  maximum  percentage  depletion  of 
76  cents.  That  is,  for  every  dollar  from 
percentage  depletion  plowed  back  in  the 
search  for  new  oil  reserves,  the  producing 
industry  put  up  and  spent  S2  from  other 
somxes. 

This  information,  detailed  in  the  ac- 
companying table,  clearly  demonstrates 
that  tlie  petroleum  ]5roducing  industi-y 
requires  new  capital  far  in  excess  of  the 
depletion  deduction  to  carry  on  the  con- 
stant search  for  new  oil  and  gas  re- 
serves. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Madam  President, 
w  ill  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  MONRONEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  West  Virginia  is 
not  ranked  with  Texas  and  Oklahoma 
and  Louisiana  and  other  major  States 
in  the  production  of  petroleum.  Yet, 
from  our  hills  went  the  oil  people  of 
another  era  to  help  explore  these  vast 
fields  m  other  .sections  of  the  country. 
In  West  Virginia,  in  years  gone  by.  we 
were  a  pioneering  and  important  01!  and 
gas  producing  State. 

Our  State  in  its  entirety,  the  western 
three-fourths  of  Pennsylvania,  much  of 
the  southwestern  area  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  the  eastern  half  of  Ohio, 
eastern  Kentucky,  and  a  narrow  strip 
of  the  westernmost  part  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  comprise  an  area 
known  in  the  oil  geology  circles  as  the 
Appalachian  Basin. 

Here  was  located  oil's  discovery  in  the 
United  States  in  1859— by  Col.  Edwin 
Drake  at  Titusville,  Pa.  And  this  was  a 
region  of  considerable  activity  in  earlier 
years. 


Four  of  these  pioneer  oil  States — 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  West 
Virginia — are  experiencing  a  iiew  wave 
of  "oil  fever."  These  four  Stales  are 
oil-hunting  territory  again  for  several 
major  searchers  for  new  discoveries. 
Dujing  the  last  5  years  there  lias  been  a 
sharply  stepped  up  effort  to  tiy  to  find 
more  sources  of  oil  and  gas  closer  to  the 
vast  market  which  surrounds  it;  namely, 
the  industrial  complex  of  the  Ohio  River 
Valley  with  its  population  of  more  than 
52  million. 

Technological  advances  in  exploration, 
drilling  tools,  and  methods  have  brought 
about  a  significant  reworking  of  this 
pioneer  oil  producing  Appalachian  Basin. 
But  today's  driller  must  reach  1  or  2 
miles  deeper  than  Colonel  Drake's  first 
69-footer  at  Titusville  to  find  a  product 
the  Colonel  would  have  considered  a 
bothersome  pest — gas.  But  gas,  as  well 
as  oil,  is  a  frequent  drilling  objective 
today. 

Madam  President,  exploratory  and 
drilling  expenditures  have  more  than 
doubled  during  the  past  5  years  in  the 
Appalachian  Basin.  The  !<  vel  of  $6.5 
million  in  1958  reached  $119  million  in 
1961.  Estimates  for  1962  exceed  $14 
million.  By  the  end  of  this  year,  the  oil 
industry's  outlay  for  the  5-year  period 
is  expected  to  represent  a  risk  venture 
of  approximately  $52.7  million  in  the 
basin.  In  addition,  farmers  and  land- 
owners in  the  basin  have  been  paid 
$24.4  million  for  leases,  plus  annual 
rental  payments  of  $8.6  million. 

Even  though  these  concerted  efforts 
and  huge  expenditures  so  far  have  not 
brought  significant  new  discoveries  in 
the  Appalachian  Basin,  the  uidustry  is 
continuing  its  activities  in  the  hope  and 
belief  that  they  may  ultimately  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  substantial  reserves. 

Each  drilling  prospect  and  the  acre- 
age surrounding  it  represents  the  con- 
centrated and  coordinated  skills  of 
highly  trained  and  experienced  explora- 
tion specialists.  Yet,  no  one  in  the  group 
can  say  oil  or  gas  will  be  found.  They 
can  only  locate  zones  where  conditions 
are  right  for  the  accumulation  of  oil  or 
gas.  Whether  oil  or  gas  actually  is  there 
must  be  proved  by  drilling  a  wildcat 
well.  The  chances  are  9  to  1  against 
it — 45  to  1  against  finding  a  commercial 
quantity.  To  engage  in  risks  of  that 
nature  is  to  require  encouragement  such 
as  the  necessary  cushion  from  the  de- 
pletion allowance. 

Considering  the  unemployment  situa- 
tion and  other  economic  factors  pre- 
vailing in  West  Virginia,  we  are  grateful 
that  there  is  increasing  search  and 
discovery  activity  in  our  State  by  the 
oil  and  gas  industry.  We  know  there  is 
drilling  at  deeper  horizons  and  that  this 
requires  more  risk  capital. 

Drilling  permits  issued  in  West  Vir- 
i;inia  increased  from  988  in  1959.  to  1.383 
in  1960.  to  1.647  last  year. 

Producing  gas  wells  last  year  num- 
bered 16  485  and  produced  194.178000 
cubic  feet  of  gas:  12,699  oil  wells  m  our 
State  produced  2,703,000  ban-els  in  1961. 
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Crude  oil  and  natural  gas  production 
and  distribution — exclusive  of  refineries 
and  service  outlets — provided  Jobs  for 
8,547  West  Virginia  resident  employees 
of  independent  producers  and  gas  utili- 
ties, and  provided  pension  pajnnents  for 
2.282  annuitants.  The  independent  and 
utility  segment  of  the  industry— again 
excepting  refineries  and  service  outlets — 
spent  approximately  $61  million  in  West 
Virginia  last  year— $43.6  million  of  it  in 
payrolls  and  $8.4  million  for  rentals  and 
royalties. 

Madam  President,  I  have  cited  statis- 
tics indicating  that  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry is  not  an  inconsequential  seg- 
ment of  the  West  Virginia  economy— 
that  it  is  happily  an  expanding  segment 
again — not  in  contraction.  We  want  it 
to  continue  expanding  and  to  discover 
vitally  needed  new  reserves.  Our  State 
needs  them  and  they  are  vital  to  the 
economy  and  the  security  of  our  country. 
I  cannot  support  a  deterrent. 

There  is  another  reason  why  I  believe 
the  pending  amendment  is  ill  timed. 
More  than  60  Members  of  the  Senate 
joined  me  in  cosponsoring  a  resolution 
which  was  adopted  earlier  this  year  and 
which  empowered  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior  and  Insular  Affairs   to  make   a 


thorough  national  fuels  and  energy 
study.  The  committee  has  been  making 
very  real  progress  with  this  study  under 
the  capable  direction  of  its  distinguished 
chairman,  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson!.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  substantial  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations will  be  reported  early  next 
year  as  the  87th  Congress  gives  away  to 
the  88th.  We  should  await  the  commit- 
tee's report  and  its  evaluations  before 
taking  the  nature  of  action  contemplated 
by  the  pending  amendment.  There 
should  be  more  assurance  than  has  thus 
far  been  demonstrated  that  this  amend- 
ment will  not  destroy  more  than  it  will 
create  in  revenues  and  in  gross  national 
product 

I  believe  that  the  inc.:'ntive  which  is 
now  written  into  the  law  should  be  con- 
tinued. The  amount  of  money  spent 
proportionately  in  West  Virginia  equals 
the  averages  which  were  given  by  the 
knowledgeable  Senator  from  Oklahoma 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  contribution.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  m  my  remarks  some 
tables  which  bear  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Net  valii''  oj  production  versus  expenditures  for  finding,  developing,  and  producing  oil  and  gas 

[la  thousands] 


IWl 

1953 

1955 

Industry  income 

$4.  «fi2, 136 
465,451 

$.'>,401,018 
660.601 

$5,884,215 

Net  value  ga.-^  iJpMlucV'i. 

836.324 

TntM.  n*"t  v.ilue  prohiction 

5,327,587 

6.061,510 

6,720,530 

IiKliistry  expen<lmirPs-r\ploriitHm  costs: 

186,000 
637. 910 
650,200 
126,780 

243.590 
744.630 
795.890 
171.270 

245.440 

876,520 

940.210 

OvcrhC'.i'l 

206.230 

Ti)t.il,  cxplorHtiun  costs 

1,600,060 

1.056.380 

2,268,390 

liovclopment  cost.': 

DrillLnfj  and  rompU'tion  of  prixlufing  welLi 

Kquipment    tutuue.  tanks,  flow  value,  etc.) 

Overhead 

1,390,050 
420,360 
135,780 

1,680.007 
483,000 
168.378 

2,007,225 
556,210 
206,640 

Total,  development  costs - 

1,046.190 

2.340,085 

2,850.075 

Subtotal,  exploration  and  development  costs 

3,547,170 

4.206.365 

5,127,465 

Operating  costs: 
Oil: 

1,274,149 
242, 146 

1,392,576 
306,326 

1,540.092 

Overhead - 

337,758 

Total,  oil  operating  costs 

1,616,205 

1,698,903 

1,877,860 

Gas:                                                       1 

89,220 
7,758 

134,  675 
10,920 

134.097 

Overhead -- -- 

0.387 

Total,  gas  operating  costs 

96,978 

145,505 

143.484 

Total,  operating  costs - 

1, 613, 273 

1.844,497 

2.021.334 

Total,  expenditures  for  finding,  devrlopinp.  and  producing  '.. 

5,160,443 

1        6.140,862 

7.148.799 

+167. 144 

-79,343 

-428.260 

1  Includes  maintenance,  supervision,  and  ccner  il  n%orhefu1  but  excludes  charges  for  research.  The  costs  do  not 
include  income  taxes,  puymeut  on  interest  ;in'l  pnacipul,  or  return  to  investors. 

Sourc*  "Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas  in  lli«  luitod  States— Relation  of  Economics  and  Technologic  Trends," 
by  C.  C.  Anderson,  Chief  Petroleum  Engineer,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  \N  ashington,  D.C. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    In  the  years  since  been  found.    A  far  greater  percentage  of 

1955  the  cost  of  finding  oil  has  steadily  wells  are  being  drilled  at  greater  depths, 

risen.     Not  only  have  drilling  costs  per  and  we  are  now  exploring  at  depths  of 

foot  increased,  but  the  number  of  feet  15,000  to  25,000,  at  costs  as  high  as  a 

which  must  be  drilled  to  find  a  barrel  $1  million  per  well. 

of   oil   has   gone   up   each  year.     Most  During  the  same  period,  the  price  of 

of  the  oil  located  2.000  to  3,000  feet  be-  crude  oil  has  remained  essentially  stable. 

low  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  already  the  average  value  at   wellhead   having 


been  $2.77  in  1955.  $2.79  in  1956,  $3.09  in 
1957,  $3.01  in  1958,  $2.90  in  1959,  $2.88 
in  1960  and  $2.89  in  1961. 

If  the  oil  industry  were  keeping  more 
money  than  it  needed  to  replace  the  oil 
being  used,  then  it  might  be  argued  that 
the  depletion  allowance  is  too  high.  The 
fact  is  that  each  year  the  industry  con- 
tinues to  spend  more  finding  and  de- 
veloping new  supplies  of  oil  than  it  re- 
tains under  the  depletion  allowance. 

It   stands   to   reason   that   the   funds 
available  to  the  industry  for  exploration 
and  development  cannot  be  significantly 
reduced  without  resulting  in  a  propor- 
tionate reduction  in  exploration  and  de- 
velopment.    I   hope  that  we   have   not 
reached  the  point  when  the  Congress  of 
t!.?  United  States  is  ready  to  adopt  a 
policy  that  we  should  not  develop  our  own 
mineral  resources  ani  gain  the  benefits 
that    such    development   brings   to   our 
economy,  but  should  become  completely 
dependent  on  imported  oil.     Our  entire 
economic  system  is  geared  to  an  adequate 
and    dependable    supply    of    petroluem. 
All  our  transport,  from  compact  cars  to 
jc'3,  from  diesel  trucks  to  diesel  locomo- 
tives, depends  upon  a  cheap  and  plenti- 
ful supply  of  petroleum.    Our  industrial 
plant  depends  to  a  large  degree  upon  pe- 
troleum products  or  electricity  generated 
from  them  for  the  sinews  of  its  power 
During  World  War  II  petroleum  prod- 
ucts comprised  more  than  half  of  the 
tonnage  shipped  from  the  United  States 
to  battlefronts  all  over  the  globe.    The 
military  machines  that  have  been  devel- 
oped since  that  conflict  are  even  more 
demanding    in   their   fuel   consumption. 
The  Air  Force  alone  consumed  nearly  6 
billion   gallons  of   aviation  fuel   in   the 
peacetime  fiscal  year   1960.     And   it  is 
no  wonder  when  we  realize  that  a  single 
jet  bomber  has  a  fuel  tank  capacity  equal 
to  four  railroad  tank  cars.    A  Forrestal- 
class  aircraft  carrier  carries   1   million 
gallons  of  aircraft  fuel  plus  more  than 
2  million  gallons  of  fuel  for  its  own  en- 
gines.    Recent  model  Army  tanks  con- 
sume 600  ga".ons  of  gasoline  in  covering 
100  miles,  and  an  armored  division  must 
burn  up  2.100  gallons  of  fuel  to  advance 
1  mile. 

We  cannot  afford  to  depend  upon  im- 
ported oil  because  of  our  balance-of- 
payments  situation.  Oil  imports  already 
contribute  a  billion  dollars  a  year  to  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit.  We  .should 
rather  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
the  dependence  on  imported  oil  can  be 
substantially  reduced  and  when  the 
growth  of  world  markets  again  makes 
the  United  States  a  net  exporter  of 
petroleum  products. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  as  we  enter  a 
trade  war  with  the  Soviet  Union,  with  oil 
as  the  principal  weapon,  our  Nation 
should  simply  relinquish  the  Held  to  the 
enemy. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
of  the  fact  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
World  War  II  the  oil  reserves  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  were  approximately  one-third 
of  ours  and  that  today  they  are  almost 
equal   to   those   of   the   United   States? 


Does  not  this  point  up  the  vital  necessity 
of  staying  ahead  in  this  field? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes.  The  great 
threat  of  the  Soviet  trade  offensive  is  in 
oil.  That  is  one  field  in  which  they  have 
surpluses.  With  it  they  are  penetrating 
the  free  world  inai  kets. 

We  cannot  have  it  both  ways  If  the 
Ameiican  oil  i  idustry  is  to  continue  to 
find  adequate  ,upplies  to  meet  the  Na- 
tion's needs,  it  nu.st  obtain  the  necessary 
funds  to  pay  fca-  the  cost  of  exploration. 
We  must  either  retain  the  present  deple- 
tion allowance  or  accept  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  cost  of  ga.soline  and  other 
petroleum  products  There  are  no  other 
sources  of  tlie  necessary  money.  The 
profits  of  this  industry  are  consistently 
lower  than  the  average  i^rofits  of  manu- 
facturing indus.ries  in  the  United  States. 

Some  of  those  who  liave  been  critical 
of  the  depletion  allowance  have  frankly 
recognized  that  its  withdrawal  would  re- 
quire an  increa.se  in  price.  Prof.  Arnold 
G.  Harberger.  cf  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, has  testified  that — 

More  oil  can  Indeed  be  obtained  by  tax 
concessions  •  •  •  [but]  •  •  •  if  the  rest  of 
the  economy  wants  tnore  oil,  it  should  be 
willing  to  pay  f>r  It  by  way  of  a  higher 
market  price. 

This  means  primarily  an  increase  in 
the  price  of  gascline. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  contri- 
bution to  our  economic  liealth  which  has 
been  made  by  the  availability  of  low -cost 
motor  fuel.  The  entire  automobile  in- 
dustry and  much  of  our  commercial 
transportation  his  been  built  on  this  tre- 
mendous econorr  ic  advantage. 

Excluding  excise  taxes,  a  gallon  of 
gasoline  costs  less  today  than  it  did  in 
1926.  Today,  it  :osts  20.2  centos  per  gal- 
lon, in  1926  it  cost  20.9  cents.  At  average 
wage  rales.  1  lours  work  bought  2.6 
gallons  in  1926.  Today,  it  buys  10  gal- 
lons, exclusive  of  tax. 

To  give  a  tax  benefit  to  a  handful  of 
Americans  with  taxable  income  over 
$150000  a  year  and  to  make  up  the 
difference  by  levying  an  indirect  tax 
through  immed  ate  higher  prices  on 
everyone  who  o\vns  a  car  or  heats  his 
home  with  fuel  cil — tliis  is  a  proposiuon 
which  I  am  cor.fident  the  Senate  will 
overwhelmingly  i  eject. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  the  distu:puished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  and  I  aiisociate  myself  with 
his  compreliensive  report  on  this  subject. 
The  oil  business  is  a  very  unique  busi- 
ness, indeed.  Ac  tually,  it  is  a  business 
that  has  been  made  by  the  small  entre- 
preneur, tlic  indt  pendent  operator.  Ap- 
proximately 80  p(  rcent  of  our  oil  reserves 
have  been  discovered  by  the  independent 
or  marginal  operi.tor. 

If  the  depletion  allowance  is  reduced, 
it  will  drive  the  independent  operator 
out  of  business.  As  the  able  Senator 
from  Oklalioma  h&s  pointed  out,  produc- 
tion costs  have  risen  steadily.  In  1959 
the  average  cost  per  well  was  around 
S60.100.    In  1961  >t  was  $62,200. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  we  have 
to  go  deeper  anc.  deeper  for  oil.  and  at 
present  costs,  to  get  down  to  10.000  feet 
it  costs  $140,000   to  drill   a  well.     And 


then  one  does  not  know  whether  or  not 
he  will  get  any  oil. 

In  most  businesses  that  is  not  the  situ- 
ation at  all.  For  example,  if  a  man 
wishes  to  open  a  liardware  store,  he  can 
take  a  market  survey  in  the  area  to 
deteimme  whether  his  business  will  suc- 
ceed and  if  there  will  be  a  market  for  his 
business.  Based  on  that  survey  he  can 
build  his  store  and  buy  his  stock.  Then. 
;f  his  business  docs  not  succeed  lie  still 
has  Ins  capital  a&sets  that  have  some 
value,  and  which  he  can  dispose  of.  He 
has  not  taken  a  very  big  risk.  That  is 
not  the  case  when  a  man  drills  an  oil 
well.  When  he  does  that,  he  does  not 
know  whether  he  will  get  any  oil.  It  is 
somewhat  like  the  roll  of  the  dice  or  the 
turn  of  a  card. 

Oil  IS  extremely  important  to  the  de- 
fense of  this  Nation.  It  is  certainly  a 
very  important  source  of  tax  revenue  for 
State  and  local  governments  throughout 
the  various  parts  of  the  land. 

Oil  provides  a  great  number  of  jobs. 
It  provides  our  country  with  material 
wealUi.  For  this  reason  the  explora- 
tion and  production  of  oil  must  be  en- 
couraged. 

If  we  eliminate  the  depletion  allow- 
ance, the  oil  industry,  which  is  already 
sick.  wiU  be  even  sicker.  We  are  suf- 
fering already  from  imports  of  oil.  and 
if  we  eliminate  or  reduce  the  depletion 
allowance,  we  will  inflict  an  additional 
burden  on  the  oil  industry.  We  are  pro- 
ducinp  only  8  allowable  days  a  month  in 
Texas,  now  This  is  well  below  even 
marginal  requirements. 

Therefore.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  re- 
ject this  very  well  intentioned  amend- 
ment by  the  distmsuished  Senator  from 
Delaware,  with  whom  I  am  usually  as- 
.■^ociated  on  fl.scal  matters,  because  its 
adoption  would  mean  economic  disaster 
to  many  of  our  oil-producing  Slates.  It 
would  mean  a  substantial  loss  of  tax 
revenue.  Even  more.  Madam  President. 
It  would  mean  a  reduction  in  the  ability 
of  our  Nation  to  wage  war  through  the 
industrial  power  that  is  fueled  by  petro- 
leum. I  believe,  furthermore,  that  it 
would  mean  a  considerable  loss  of  jobs 
and  production  in  related  industries,  and 
miuht  very  well  precipitate  a  recession  in 
the  country. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  Madam  Pre.sident, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  during  the  14  years  that  I 
have  served  in  the  Senate  I  have  had 
.some  experience  with  this  matter  From 
time  to  time  a  Senator  has  offered  a 
proposal  to  reduce  the  depletion  allow- 
ance on  oil  and  pas.  We  have  debated 
the  matter  many  times  m  the  Senate. 
The  subject  has  been  studied  m  commit- 
tee on  occasion.  It  has  not  been  sus- 
tained in  the  House  and  it  has  not  been 
recommended  by  the  committee.  Fur- 
thermore, the  proposal  has  been  defeated 
by  overwhelming  vote  in  the  Senate  every 
time  it  has  been  brought  before  us. 

If  there  is  a  case  for  reducing  the  de- 
pletion allowance  on  oil  and  gas,  it  is 
not  nearly  so  good  a  case  as  It  was  10 
or  12  years  ago.  when  the  domestic  in- 
dustry was  much  more  profitable  than 
it  is  now.     Actually,  the  industry  is  in 


not  nearly  so  good  a  condition  as  it  was 
12  years  ago.  About  17  percent  of  the 
market  for  oil  in  this  industry  has  al- 
ready been  taken  from  us  by  low-cost 
foreign  imports  which  come  in  under  an 
extremely  low  tariff. 

In  addition,  as  has  been  indicated, 
costs  have  risen.  A  study  made  a  few 
years  ago  by  the  Chase  National  Bank 
indicates  that,  all  things  considered,  in- 
cluding the  allowance  for  depletion,  the 
oil  and  gas  production  industry  is  less 
profitable  than  the  average  for  all  manu- 
facturing in  America.  The  industry  to- 
day is  in  worse  shape  than  it  was  at 
the  time  that  study  was  made. 

So  the  facts  simply  do  not  prove  that 
there  is  any  basis  for  coming  in  at  this 
time,  witliout  any  additional  supporting 
evidence,  and  saying  that  the  depletion 
allowance  should  be  reduced  below  the 
point  where  it  presently  exists. 

I  have  given  some  thought  to  a  pro- 
posal that  the  top  income  tax  brackets 
be  reduced  by  taking  away  the  tax  ad- 
vantages which  various  groups  have.  If 
that  is  to  be  done,  it  seemis  to  me  it  would 
be  much  fairer  simply  to  eliminate  the 
dividend  credit,  as  the  President  has  rec- 
ommended it  should  be  eliminated,  and 
save  much  more  money  in  that  way. 
Instead  of  reducing  the  tax  level  from 
85  to  65  percent,  or  60  percent,  we  could 
reduce  it  to  50  percent  and  still  save  SlOO 
million  to  be  applied  a.^ainst  the  national 
deficit  or  national  debt,  however  Sena- 
tors wish  to  look  upon  it. 

If  a  motion  to  table  the  amendment 
does  not  carry.  I  intend  to  offer  such  a 
proposal  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. Most  of  the  giant  corporations 
are  incorporated  in  his  State  anyway. 
Inasmuch  as  the  reduction  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  reduction  m  personal  in- 
come tax  rates,  it  seems  appropriate  to 
me  that  those  who  are  in  the  class  who. 
for  the  most  part,  do  not  enjoy  the  high- 
est personal  income  tax — that  is,  who  en- 
joy large  incomes  from  dividends — 
should  be  willing  to  give  up  something 
rather  than  to  hope  to  gain  a  complete 
tax  advantage  at  the  expense  of  only 
one  segment  of  the  economy — those  who 
produce  oil  and  gas. 

If  that  approach  is  to  be  pursued.  I 
should  like  to  offer  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  abolish  the  divi- 
dend credit,  a  credit  which  has  never 
been  approved  affirmatively  by  the  Sen- 
ate. It  was  rejected  by  the  Senate.  It 
got  into  the  law  only  as  a  part  of  a  con- 
ference report,  with  the  administration 
fully  supporting  the  whole  package  in  the 
conference  report.  The  Senate  has  re- 
peatedly voted  to  reject  the  dividend 
credit. 

If  this  approach  is  to  be  persisted  in — 
and  I  shall  not  insist  upon  it  myself — I 
shall  insist  on  reducing  income  taxes 
from  the  top  level  by  a  proposal  to  elimi- 
nate the  dividend  credit,  because  that 
seems  to  mc  to  be  a  way  whicl^i  would  fall 
generally  across  the  whole  economy  with 
regard  to  all  tho.se  who  are  privileged 
to  enjoy  dividends,  both  from  oil  and  gas 
companies  and  any  other  kind  of  indus- 
trial companies,  so  that  everyone  may 
share  the  burden  of  reducing  the   top 
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bracket  to  a  rate  of  50  percent  instead 
of  60  percent. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
withhold  his  request?  The  motion  to 
table  has  not  yet  been  made. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  withhold  my  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield 
5  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Madam  President, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON,  Madam  President.  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MoNRONEYl,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower  1.  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  LoNGl,  in  their  opposition  to  the 
pending  amendment. 

For  various  reasons,  this  proposal  has 
received  increasing  attention  in  this  body 
over  the  past  several  years,  as  well  as  in 
the  public  press.  I  shall  refer  in  general 
to  the  differential  tax  treatment  Con- 
gress has  authorized  for  mineral  pro- 
ducers and.  more  particularly,  to  the  per- 
centage depletion  rate  for  oil  and  gas 
production. 

As  we  well  know,  this  tax  provision 
has  been  the  subject  of  repeated  study 
and  review  by  Congress  during  the  36 
years  that  it  has  been  a  part  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.  In  spite  of  re- 
peated votes  of  approval  of  this  vital 
tax  provision,  there  still  remain  some 
who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  seek  to 
reduce  the  rat^  or  eliminate  this  vital 
tax  provision. 

Many  Senators  are  well  acquainted 
With  the  historical  growth  and  merits 
of  percentage  depletion;  while  others,  I 
fear,  do  not  quite  understand  how  this 
provision  has  served  the  national  in- 
terest for  more  than  36  years. 

Madam  President,  without  going  into 
an  extensive  discussion  of  this  matter. 
I  believe  that  when  Congress  placed  this 
tax  provision  in  the  law  back  in  1926,  it 
intended  and  expected  that  its  newly  en- 
acted tax  policy  would  accomplish  two 
basic  things:  First,  recognize  that  min- 
eral extraction  is  the  using  up  of  a  cap- 
ital asset  and,  therefore,  should  not  be 
taxed  as  income:  second,  encourage, 
through  fair  tax  laws,  the  continuing 
and  increasing  exploration  for  and  de- 
velopment of  new  mineral  reserves  to 
replace  those  currently  being  used  up.  In 
the  case  of  oil  and  gas.  as  well  as  many, 
many  other  minerals,  percentage  de- 
pletion has  proven  eminently  worthwhile 
in  accomplishing  these  goals.  It  is  no 
longer  an  experiment:  it  is  a  proven  ex- 
perience. Percentage  depletion  has 
proven  its  worth  in  helping  to  make 
available  at  reasonable  prices  adequate 
supplies  of  petroleum  products  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  national  security  and 
ever-growing  economy. 

I  do  not  wish  to  unduly  add  to  what 
has  been  said  so  many  times  about  per- 
centage depletion  and  just  why  it  is  a 
part  of  our  tax  structure.  Nor  do  I  in- 
tend to  cite  to  you  lengthy  statistical 
data  to  support  the  principle  and  allow- 


able depletion  rates  for  the  many,  many 
minerals  now  subject  to  percentage  de- 
pletion. This  information  is  readily 
available  for  all  to  read  and  consider 
in  the  many  studies  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Mnance  and  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  floor  is  the 
proper  place  to  delve  into  the  detailed 
operation   of    this   or   any   other   long- 
standing   tax    provision.      We    have    a 
highly  competent  Committee  on  Finance, 
of  which  1  am  proud  to  be  a  member, 
which,  if  need  be,  is  the  proper  and  log- 
ical place  for  a  thorough  review  of  this 
vpry  much  misunderstood  tax  provision. 
However    I  firmly  believe  that  in  the 
light  of   all  that  has  been  said   in   the 
Senate   during  the   past  several   years, 
we  in  the  US.  Senate  have  a  duty  and 
a  responsibility  to  place  this  matter  of 
percentage  depletion  in  its  proper  per- 
spective.    One  might  ask  the  question, 
•Just  why   do   we   continue  percentage 
depletion  in  the  law?  "     The  answer  is 
obvious.       it    has    successfully    accom- 
plished the  task  laid  down  for  it  when 
it   was    first    written    into    the    law    in 
1926.     When  Congre.ss  first  established 
the  present  depletion  rate  for  oil  and 
gas.  it  recognized  the  need  for  an  in- 
centive for  men  to  assume  the  extreme 
risks  pecuLar  to  petroleum  exploration. 
Congress    imderstood    then,    which    re- 
mains a  fact  today,  that  geological,  geo- 
physical, and  other  predrilling  work  can 
only  indicate  possible  oil  and  gas  struc- 
tures  in  the   earth's   crust.     Only   the 
drill  can  determine  the  actual  existence 
of    petroleum.      The    well-known    odds 
against   finding   oil   in   the   exploratory 
well  still  are  8  to  1,  and  the  dry  holes 
are  just  as  costly  to  drill  as  producing 
wells.    I  should  also  point  out  that  even 
in  proven  areas  the  driller  of  oil  wells 
finds  that  one  of  every  four  wells  drilled 
is  dry. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  very 
risky  industry  and  that  the  costs  of  find- 
ing and  producing  petroleum  have 
grown  in  leaps  and  bounds,  the  oil  indus- 
try is  making  available  to  the  consum- 
ing public  today  its  products  at  very 
reasonable  prices.  Possibly,  without 
percentage  depletion,  our  Nation  today 
would  not  have  available  enough  petro- 
leum to  m?et  our  current  as  well  as  our 
future  needs.  However,  even  the  critics 
of  this  ta;<  provision  agree  that  with- 
out it  the  price  of  oil  and  its  products 
would  be  iar  greater  than  now  prevail. 
If  the  piice  of  gasoline  had  increased 
since  1926.  the  year  percentage  deple- 
tion came  into  the  law,  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  in  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex, gasoline  would  cost  today  65  E>er- 
cent  more  than  it  did  in  1926.  Instead, 
ga.soline,  the  principal  product  from  a 
barrel  of  crude  oil,  sells  today,  exclud- 
ing State  and  Federal  taxes,  for  about 
the  same  price  that  the  consumer  paid 
for  a  much  lower  grade  product  back  in 
1926. 

In  1926  average  hourly  wages  would 
buy  2.6  gallons  of  gasoline  excluding 
taxes.  Today  an  hour's  average  earn- 
ings will  tiuy  about  10  gallons  of  much 
better  gasoline. 

Stated  simply,  for  more  than  36  years, 
percentagf!  depletion  has  helped  the 
petroleum  industry  to  make  available  to 


the  American  people  the  vital  energy  re- 
quired to  make  more  and  better  things 
for  more  people — at  very  reasonable 
prices.  The  consumer  has  been  the  chief 
beneficiary  of  this  wise  congressional  tax 
policy,  percentage  depletion. 

Madam  President,  in  my  own  State  of 
Kansas,  which  is  not  only  a  large  pro- 
ducer of  petroleum  but  a  large  consumer 
of  petroleum,  the  reduction  or  elimina- 
tion of  percentage  depletion  would  have 
a  great  adverse  impact  upon  the  produc- 
ing branch  of  the  industry  as  well  as  ad- 
versely affecting  the  consumers  of  petro- 
leum in  my  State.  Recent  competent 
studies  have  shown  that,  to  offset  the 
elimination  of  percentage  depletion,  if 
we  are  to  continue  to  maintain  the  neces- 
sary levels  of  exploration  for  and  devel- 
opment of  adequate  petroleum  supplies 
in  this  Nation,  the  service  stations'  price 
of  gasoline  would  have  to  be  increased 
approximately  5  cents  per  gallon  in  order 
to  provide  to  the  oil  producer,  after  Fed- 
eral income  taxes,  the  necessary  funds 
which  would  be  denied  him  from  his 
earnings  if  percentage  depletion  were 
eliminated.  Thus,  this  would  mean  to 
the  consumers  of  the  State  of  Kansas  an 
additional  cost  of  approximately  $54  mil- 
lion per  year  or  approximately  $90  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  average  family  in  the 
State  of  Kansas. 

Madam  President,  in  these  days  when 
we  hear  so  much  about  the  need  for  eco- 
nomic growth  and  increased  productiv- 
ity, it  becomes  important  to  take  a  look 
at  some  of  the  basic  ingredients  for  the 
strong  economic  growth  of  our  Nation 
and  its  productivity. 

Economic  growth  and  productivity  of 
the  United  States  is  based  .<^quarely  on 
the  use  of  inanimate  energy.  Today, 
more  than  70  percent  of  the  inanimate 
energy  u.sed  in  America  is  supplied  by  oil 
and  natural  gas  with  coal  furni.shing  24 
percent  and  waterpower  and  atomic 
energy  the  balance. 

With  each  barrel  of  oil  or  cubic  foot  of 
natural  gas  produced  in  the  United 
States,  there  comes  into  being  additional 
energy  for  use  in  meeting  the  ever- 
broadening  national  goal  of  more  and 
better  things  for  more  people.  Large 
consumption  of  petroleum  at  prices  every 
citizen  can  afford  has  provided  this  Na- 
tion with  the  highest  standard  of  living 
in  the  world. 

Without  question,  one  of  the  essential 
ingredients  for  meeting  and  winning  the 
struggle  to  preserve  our  way  of  life  is  our 
Nation's  growth.  Sound  growth  is  de- 
pendent upon  abundant  supplies  of  en- 
ergy. Development  of  the  energy  age 
in  America  has  been  swift  and  dramatic, 
causing  phenomenal  growth  in  America 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 

America  has  substituted  petroleum  en- 
ergy for  the  work  once  largely  perfoi-med 
by  humans  and  animals  because  of  the 
availability  of  this  commodity  at  reason- 
able prices. 

For  more  than  36  years  a  prime  factor 
contributing  to  adequate  supplies  of 
petroleum  at  rea,sonable  prices  is  the 
wise  congressional  tax  policy — percent- 
age depletion. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
the  growth  in  the  national  income  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  most  other  na- 
tions of  the  world,  has  paralleled  the 
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growth  in  each  nation's  energy  consump- 
tion. If  we  consider  each  gallon  of  en- 
ergy produced  and  consumed — express- 
ing total  energy  in  terms  of  equivalent 
gallons  of  oil  cor.sumed  each  year — the 
national  income  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  varies  froni  country  to  country  in 
the  direct  relation.ship  of  about  $1  of  na- 
tional income  pei  capita  for  each  gallon 
of  such  energy  consumption. 

For  example,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  January  1956.  in  the 
Netherlands  per  capita  con.siimption  of 
energy  was  equal  to  448  gallons  of  oil. 
National  income  per  capita  was  $447. 
In  the  case  of  the  United  States — the 
highest  energy  ccnsummg  Nation  in  the 
world — per  capita  consumption  of  energy 
amounted  to  1,711  gallons,  and  the  na- 
tional income  per  capita  amounted  to 
$1,857. 

A.s  growth  and  expansion  of  a  nation 
is  directly  tied  to  growth  and  expansion 
of  available  ener?y  supplies,  it  is  axio- 
matic that  our  Nation's  policies  should 
be  such  as  to  encourage  the  exploration 
for  and  development  of  new  petroleimi 
reserves.  For  more  than  30  years  the 
27' J -percent  depl<  tion  rate  for  petroleum 
has  been  the  key.' tone  of  the  many  gov- 
ernmental policies  designed  to  increase 
this  Nation's  pe  roleum  resources.  It 
has  done  its  job  veil.  It  should  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  x)  do  so. 

Abundant  low-c^st  energy  is  the  foun- 
dation of  a  growing  economy,  and  per- 
centage depletion  is  the  key  to  greater 
and  greater  supplies  of  such  energy  at 
reasonable  costs  t5  the  consimier. 

Percentage   dep.etion   fosters   growth. 

I  could  sp<'ak  at  length  about  how  a 
reduction  in  the  effectiveness  in  percen- 
tage depletion  woi  Id  adversely  affect  the 
economy  of  my  State  of  Kansas.  How- 
ever, in  the  interest  of  time.  I  shall  sim- 
ply state  that  the  Dil-producing  industry 
in  Kansas  is  becoming  more  and  more 
a  marginal  opera' ion.  and  any  adverse 
tampering  with  tiis  would,  to  say  the 
least,  be  a  crushin?  blow  to  the  economy 
and  welfare  of  my  State.  This  would, 
no  doubt,  be  the  case  in  the  majority  of 
the  other  30  oil-p  -oducine  States. 

I  emphasize  tha:  aside  from  the  harm 
that  could  result  :o  the  consumers  and 
oil  producers  in  rc.y  State  from  any  cut 
in  percentage  depletion  rate,  there  is  an- 
other and  possibly  a  bigger  issue,  and 
that  is  how  would  the  tampering  with 
this  long-establish  ?d  congre.s.sional  policy 
affect  our  basic  national  resources 
policy? 

In  September  1S60  President  Kennedy 
stated  aptly  the  basic  consideration  in- 
volved in  the  depletion  principle  when 
he  declared — 

The  depletion  allowances  which  affect  over 
100  Heme  should  be  considered  primarily  as 
a  matter  of  resources  policy  and  only  sec- 
ondarily as  a  tax  issi  e. 

President  Kennedy  stated  further 
that— 

Its  purpose  and  iis  value  are  first  of  all 
to  provide  a  rate  of  fxploratlon,  development 
and  production  adequate  to  our  national  se- 
curity and  the  requirements  of  our  econ- 
omy. »  •  •  The  oil  depletion  allowance  has 
served  us  well  by  thh  test. 

All  too  often  thi?  critics  of  percentage 
depletion  ignore  this  sound  observation 


and  rather  contend  that  a  reduction  in 
percentage  depletion  is  necessary  because 
Government  temporarily,  at  least,  might 
collect  more  revenue  if  depletion  were 
eliminated.  This  understood  rationale 
would,  of  course,  have  far  reaching  and 
undesirable  impact  throughout  our  econ- 
omy. 

One  of  the  most  sound  analyses  of  the 
need  for  and  merits  of  percentage  deple- 
tion was  contained  in  an  editorial  paper 
in  the  August  1962  issue  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Petroleum  Monthly  by  Minor  S. 
Jameson.  Jr..  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Independent  Petroleum  Association 
of  America.  I  quote  in  part  from  this 
fine  editorial : 

Percentage  depletion  is  ingrained  in  the 
economic  and  financial  processes  of  the  pe- 
troleum Industry.  It  has  been  for  36  years. 
Its  change  or  elimination  would  have  reper- 
cussions of  vast  proportion,  all  detrimental. 
These  adverse  results  could  be  factually  pre- 
sented only  with  great  detail,  but  they  can 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

1  A  flight  of  capital  from  the  industry 
and  disruption  of  investments  on  an  almost 
panic  scale.  There  would  be  chaos  during 
an  unprecedented  adjustment  in  industry 
financial  processes. 

2.  Sellouts  and  mergers  among  smaller  in- 
dustry units  would  be  greatly  accelerated 
with  a  resulting  increase  in  corporate  con- 
centration in  the  production  and  control  of 
petroleum. 

3.  Contraction  of  the  industry  would  lead 
to  greatly  reduced  levels  of  exploration,  drill- 
ing and  development  with  an  inevitable 
gradual  decline  in  availability  of  domestic 
petroleum. 

4.  Severe  Impairment  would  occur  in  the 
economies  of  the  thousands  of  oil  communi- 
ties throughout  33  producing  States. 

5  Through  shrinking  of  the  largest  of  the 
mineral  producing  industries,  there  would 
follow  a  reduction  in  the  overall  base  for 
local.  State  and  Federal  tax  revenues. 

6.  Expanding  military  requirements  for 
I^etroleum  fuels,  one  of  the  larger  single  ex- 
pense items  of  the  Federal  Government, 
would  be  filled  only  at  a  much  greater  cost. 

7.  Reduced  Industrial  activities  would  be 
followed  by  reduced  markets  for  steel,  other 
basic  materials,  and  hundreds  of  supplying 
and  servicing  organizations  sustained  by  {pe- 
troleum production. 

8.  Capital  expenditures  would  be  diverted 
in  large  scale  to  foreign  areas  with  a  com- 
pounding of  our  adverse  balance-of-pay- 
ments  situation. 

9.  With  economic  growth  directly  related 
to  energy  use,  principally  low-cost  petroleum 
fuels,  economic  expansion  would  be  im- 
peded. 

10.  Unquestionably  there  would  be  less 
crude  oil  and  gas  found  and  developed,  or 
adequate  domestic  supplies  would  be  main- 
tained by  a  more  concentrated  industry  at 
greater  cost  and  much  higher  prices  to  con- 
sumers. The  alternative  would  be  greater 
dependence  on  foreign  oil.  Neither  alterna- 
tive would  be  in  the  public  or  national  in- 
terest. 

These  are  some  of  the  fundamentals  which 
cannot  be  ignored  in  consideration  of  petro- 
leum tax  policy.  Some  would  occur  Imme- 
diately, others  If  depletion  provisions  were 
reduced  or  eliminated.  Certainly,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  national  policy,  it  would  be  inconsist- 
ent to  precipitate  such  an  upheaval  in  so 
basic  an  industry  at  a  time  when  economic 
progress  and  growth  has  such  priority  and 
urgency. 

Madam  President,  as  I  stated  in  the 
beginning,  this  important  tax  policy  is 
one  that  should  not  be  subject  to  emo- 
tional and  unfounded  attacks  on  the 
Senate  floor;   but  rather  any  review  of 


how  it  works  and  why  we  have  it  in  the 
law  should  be  considered  only  after  a 
thorough  and  comprehensive  study  by 
the  committee  of  Congress  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  weighing  all  the  fac- 
tors involved  in  recommending  to  this 
body  changes  or  additions  to  our  Nation's 
tax  laws. 

Madam  President.  I  am  convinced  that, 
when  thoroughly  reviewed  and  consid- 
ered in  this  manner,  percentage  deple- 
tion will  once  more  be  overwhelmingly 
approved  by  Congress. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 
Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  aware  that  sometimes  the  deple- 
tion allowance  is  referred  to  as  a  sub- 
sidy, but  that  under  no  definition  of  the 
t.grm  could  the  depletion  allowance  be 
regarded  a.'-  a  subsidy,  because  actually 
it  is  the  forgiveness  of  a  tax  to  a  man 
who  is  actually  selling  his  capit.al  assets, 
for  once  oil  is  sold,  it  is  gone  and  is  not 
replaceable'^'  As  the  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Oklahoma  said  a  while 
ago.  it  is  not  possible  to  go  out  and  buy 
a  new  oil  well. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  depletion  allow- 
ance is  given  because  a  capital  asset  is 
being  destroyed  or  being  used  as  it  is 
taken  out  of  the  ground. 

Madam  P;-esident.  I  continue  to  em- 
phasize the  need  for  a  depletion  allow- 
ance 

Mr  McGEE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa yield  5  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Madam  President,  in  no 
area  of  the  country  is  the  question  of  oil 
depletion  allowance  of  more  vital  con- 
cern than  in  Wyoming.  Because  of  the 
particular  attributes  of  the  geology  in 
our  area,  exploration  for  oil  is  extreme- 
ly costly  and  a  much  less  productive  ven- 
ture. Yet  becau.se  the  industry  has  been 
willing  to  take  chances,  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  brin.=:  in  large  reserves  of  oil  to 
serve  the  national  interest. 

I  think  this  is  the  real  point  at  stake 
in  this  particular  operation:  There  is  a 
tendency  among  some  who.  I  am  sure, 
do  not  understand  the  situation,  to  call 
the  depletion  allowance  an  evasion  or  a 
loophole  when,  in  fact,  it  is  only  a  device 
that  is  determined  upon  to  encourage 
further  exploration  activities.  The  oil 
industry  in  my  State  would  go  out  of 
business  very  quickly  if  it  did  not  have 
this  f  irther  inducement,  becau.se  of  the 
cost  of  exploration  for  oil. 

Madam  President,  America's  position 
in  histoi-y  htis  been  greatly  bolstered  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  nation  rich  m  nat- 
ural resources.  We  have  been  abundant- 
ly blessed  with  mineral  wealth — iron 
ore,  gold,  silver,  copper,  bauxite,  to  name 
a  few  such  treasures,  plus  the  vital 
energy  fuels — oil,  coal,  natural  gas,  and. 
more  recently,  uranium.  But  having 
these  minerals  in  the  ground  means,  in 
itself,  nothing  to  national  progress. 
Other  lands  with  vast  mineral  resources 
have  remained  backward  and  poverty- 
ridden. 

Mineral  wi^alth  of  itself  is  meaningless 
until  there  a;-e  people  with  the  initiative, 
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the  courage,  the  means,  the  vision,  and 
the  enterprise  to  get  these  raw  materials 
out  of  the  ground  and  make  them  avail- 
able to  their  fellow  citizens. 

For  example,  there  are  vast  pools  of  oil 
in  this  country  over  and  above  the 
nearly  39  billion  barrels  of  proved 
reserves — known  reserves— of  crude  oil 
and  natural  gas  liquids.  These  addi- 
tional reserves,  still  to  be  discovered  and 
to  be  made  available  for  future  genera- 
tions, are  variously  estimated  to  run  to 
hundreds  of  billions  of  barrels:  the  re- 
cent National  Fuels  and  Energy  Study, 
prepared  by  a  special  staff  for  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AITairs,  places  the  figure  at  somewhere 
between  225   and   300   billion   barrels. 

But  his  oil  that  is  now  in  the  ground 
could  slay  there,  and  conceivably  future 
generations  of  Americans  could  suffer 
all  the  deprivations  of  a  fuel  famine — 
unless  venturesome  people  pooled  the 
money  and  the  skill  to  find  these  re- 
serves in  their  hiding  places  thousands 
of  feet  in  the  earth. 

The  odds  arc  about  50  to  1  against 
commercial  succr.ss  In  wildcat  drilling 
for  crude  oil.  and  are  only  a  bit  better  In 
the  hunt  for  oil  and  gas  combined 
F\irthermore,  no  one  is  guaranteed  even 
average  luck — that  he  will  make  a  com- 
mercial f.nd  if  he  drills  50  wildcat  wells. 
Many  an  oilman  lias  drilled  his  way  to 
the  poorhouse  with  a  run  of  hard  luck 
that  went  even  beyond  the  severe  law 
of  averages  in  wildcatting. 

The  purpose  of  percentage  depletion 
is  to  make  the  hunt  for  new  oil  possible 
even  in  the  face  of  these  adverse  odds. 
Without  this  tax  provision,  there  would 
be  an  inevitable  slacktnins  in  the  search 
for  new  reserves,  with  the  consequence 
that  consumers  would  feel  the  pinch  a 
few  years  hence — and  this  country  could 
be  faced  with  a  very  crave  crisis. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  percentage 
depletion  in  Russia,  because  in  that 
country  the  Government  owns  all  the  oil 
lands  and  oil-finding  equipment.  The 
Government  does  the  wildcatiing,  and  it 
also  makes  the  decision  as  to  what  is  to 
be  done  with  the  oil.  The  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  already  decided  that  it  is 
uneconomic  for  average  citizens  to  own 
automobile.s — aiid  for  that  reason  Soviet 
policy  deliberately  prevents  mass  owner- 
ship of  automobiles  such  as  we  have  in 
the  United  States.  This  leaves  the  Gov- 
ernment free  to  exploit  its  national  oil 
resources  by  vumg  oil  exports  as  a  weap- 
on in  the  economic  cold  war. 

Our  domestic  oil  industry  is  faced  with 
this  Russian  challenge,  and  so  are  the 
oil  industries  of  other  free  world  na- 
tions— many  of  them  operated  by  or  af- 
filiated wit!i  American  companies.  If 
any  amendment  that  tinkers  with  the 
depletioti  rate  is  enacted,  it  will  directly 
impair  the  ability  of  our  free-enTerpri.se 
domestic  oil  industry  and  its  foreign  af- 
filiates to  compete  effectively  against  the 
government-controlled  Soviet  oil  enter- 
prise, and  we  shall  be  handing  Russia  a 
trump  card  that  it  is  sure  to  play  in  the 
cold  war. 

If  this  amendment  should  be  adopted, 
would  it.s  sponsors  be  content  with  their 
victory  and  would  they  end  their  attacks 
on  the  percentage  depletion  provision'' 
Ii  is  certain  that  they  would  not.    One 


victory  liie  this  would  only  whet  their 
appetities  for  more.  It  would  spur  on 
the  attack  against  this  provision  in  the 
law.  And  it  should  be  understood  by  all 
who  are  going  to  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment that  the  real  issue  is  not  confined 
by  any  means  to  percentage  depletion  as 
It  applies  to  oil  and  gas. 

The  real  issue  being  disputed  today  is 
percenta^te  depletion  as  it  applies  to  some 
100  or  so  mineral  industries — practically 
every  type  of  mineral  produced  in  this 
country  "oday.  All  these  industries  are 
the  real  targets  tor  this  attack,  with  oil 
and  iiras  just  positioned  in  the  buU's-eye. 
A  Sena  to  •  who  votes  for  this  amendment 
should  keep  in  mind  the  extent  to  which 
he  couid  be  jeopardizing  the  future  of 
th6  leading  mineral  mdustiies  of  his 
home  Stau-.  whether  his  State  produces 
lead,  zinc  copper,  iron  ore,  granite,  as- 
bestos, or  wiiatcvcr. 

Other  segments  of  the  extractive  In- 
dustry affected  by  the  depletion  allow- 
ance Consist  of  100  or  so  other  min- 
erals that  come  under  the  very  same  tax 
provision— though  at  varying  rates — 
which  it  i.'  being  propo.sed  wc  reduce  for 
oil  and  na  ural  uas.  Should  this  amend- 
ment succeed,  it  will  be  used  as  a  lever 
to  pry  loose  the  depiction  rates  all  these 
other  min.nals  now  receive.  The  only 
question  is  which  mineral  would  be  next 
to  suffer  a  cut  in  its  depletion  rate? 

Would  It  be  uranium?  I  ask  this  ques- 
tion with  some  anxiety  because  my  State 
happens  to  rank  second,  behind  New 
Mexico,  in  the  production  of  this  vital 
mineral — v  hich  now  receives  a  23-per- 
cent rate.  Would  the  next  mineral  be 
fluorspar,  ilso  entitled  to  a  23-percent 
deduction,  or  tripoli — with  15  percent? 
Illinois,  for  example,  happens  to  lead 
the  Nation  in  the  production  of  both 
these  minerals,  and  it  is  an  important 
producer  cf  bituminous  coal  as  well  as 
a  si.4nificant  contributor  to  the  Nation's 
supply  of  0.1  and  gas. 

Perhaps  zmc  would  be  singled  out,  and 
that  woulc,  be  bad  news  for  Tennessee 
because  that  State  happens  to  be  the 
leader  in  ;jioducing  this  mineral,  with 
a  23-percent  deduction  helping  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  that  impor- 
tant industry  there. 

Perhaps  the  people  of  Vermont  should 
be  alerted  to  the  danger  threatening 
their  asbeftos  industry.  The  23-percent 
depletion  rate  for  this  mineral  would  be  a 
sure  victim  of  any  massive  campaign  to 
eradicate  or  slash  to  pieces  this  provi- 
sion in  the  Nation's  tax  laws. 

If  the  deduction  for  oil  and  gas  is  a 
loophole,  then  so  are  these  identically 
based  deductions  for  other  minerals; 
and  if  the  rate  for  oil  and  gas  is  to  be 
reduced,  proportionate  reductions  would 
necessarily  have  to  be  made  for  these 
other  minerals  to  restore  the  balance. 
But  if  percentage  depletion  is  a  loop- 
hole— in  the  common  meaning  of  the 
term — then  a  20-percent  rate  or  a  15- 
percent  rate  can  no  more  be  justified 
than  a  27 '2  percent  or  23  percent.  If 
depletion  is  wrong  in  principle,  chang- 
ing the  rate  cannot  possibly  make  it 
rieht. 

But,  of  course,  the  hard  fact  is  that 
these  provisions  are  not  loopholes — none 
of  them.  Loophole  has  merely  become  an 
inaccurate  label.     To  the  average  per- 


son on  the  street,  the  term  "loophole" 
suggests  an  evasion  of  the  law.  It  im- 
pUes  taking  advantage  of  some  openin.c 
never  intended  by  the  framers  of  a 
statute.  We  know  that  this  is  not  the 
case  with  the  percentage  depletion  pro- 
vision, as  it  applies  to  oil  and  gas  or  to 
uranium  or  to  zinc  or  gold  and  silver  or 
any  other  mineral. 

The  percentage  depletion  provision  is 
clearly  authorized  by  law.  It  was  duly 
enacted  by  Congress  in  the  case  of  oil 
and  gas  and  in  the  case  of  every  other 
mineral  included  under  the  terms  of 
that  provision.  There  is  no  question 
whatsoever  of  its  being  a  loophole.  It 
is  a  deliberate,  express,  and  clearly  in- 
tended provision  of  the  tax  code. 

Was  the  purpose  of  this  provision — 
as  its  opponents  ULsinuate — to  give  .some 
special  advantage  to  the  few?  Not  at 
all.  The  intent  of  Concre.ss  when  it  en- 
acted this  provision  with  respect  to  oil 
and  gas  was  to  remove  tax  obstacles  that 
might  have  the  effect  of  hindcrlnr;  the 
high-risk  and  cosily  exjjloratlon  for  and 
development  of  the.so  vitally  needed  en- 
ergy fuels.  Other  minerals — coal,  ura- 
nium, zinc,  lead,  asbestos,  fypsum,  to 
name  Just  a  few — are  included  under  this 
provision  for  exactly  the  same  rea.son. 
Congress  recognized  that  the  person 
engaged  In  an  extractive  Indu.stry — 
whether  he  hapi^ens  to  be  a  producer  of 
oil  or  a  producer  of  zinc  or  of  .some  other 
mineral — has  peculiar  operating  condi- 
tions not  experienced  by,  let  us  say,  the 
operator  of  a  dry  goods  store  or  an  auto 
laundry.  Tlie  mineral  producer — 
whether  he  is  producing  oil  or  iron  ore — 
is  depleting  the  resource  that  constitutes 
his  capital. 

Every  time  the  oil  producer  takes  a 
barrel  of  oil  out  of  his  well,  he  is  one  bar- 
rel closer  to  going  out  of  business.  Every 
time  the  mineowner  takes  out  a  ton  of 
ore,  he  is  in  the  same  position.  Both 
have  to  find  replacement  re.^.erves.  and 
that  is  not  easy. 

In  the  case  of  oil  and  uas.  of  every  100 
exploratory  wells  dnlled  in  the  search 
for  a  new  field,  only  3 — on  the  aver- 
age— will  make  a  commercially  success- 
ful discovery. 

It  would  be  sheer  nonsen.'^e  to  tax  a 
business  that  is  up  a'^'amst  these  odds  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  operator  of  a  candy 
store — who  has  his  own  problems,  it  is 
true,  but  not  this  kind  of  problem — 
would  be  taxed. 

Abraham  Lincoln  used  to  be  fond  of 
quoting  a  riddle  that  went:  "If  you  call 
a  tail  a  leg — how  many  legs  does  a  cow 
have?"  The  answer  was  "Four,"  be- 
cause calling  a  tall  a  leg  does  not  make 
it  one. 

And  no  matter  how  much  the  op- 
ponents of  the  present  depletion  law  for 
oil  and  gas  may  pretend  that  there  is 
really  no  practical  difference  between 
the  business  of  wildcatting  for  oil  and  gas 
and  the  business  of  operating  a  barber- 
shop, there  really  are  fundamental  dif- 
ferences; and  if  our  tax  laws  refuse  to 
take  those  differences  into  due  account, 
our  tax  laws  will  not  make  sense. 

The  opponents  of  percentage  deple- 
tion seem  to  be  saying,  "We  don't  agree 
with  this  provision.  We  think  it  is  dead 
wrong.  But  we  are  not  calling  for  its  re- 
peal   We  just  want  to  change  it  a  httle. 


We  want  to  cut  ii,  down  some,  for  oil  and 
gas." 

Suppose  they  succeeded  in  what  they 
want.  Suppose  they  were  able  to  get 
even  a  few  percentage  points  deducted 
from  the  rate  of  this  provision  as  it  ap- 
plies to  oil  and  ^as.  Is  it  not  plain  that 
such  a  chaiigc  would  be  bound  to  affect 
the  petroleum  industry — already  going 
through  a  period  of  distress. 

The  oil  industry  would  be  faced  with 
a  grim  choice  between  two  highly  un- 
desirable course.',  of  action.  One  course 
would  be  to  maxe  substantial  increases 
ir  the  price  of  iti  product,s — which  would 
be  difficult  in  the  pre.sent  supply-demand 
situation.  The  other  po.ssible  cour-^e 
would  be  for  the  oil  industry  to  curtail 
drastically  it.s  dnlling  program  for  the 
present  and  for  an  indefinite  future,  de- 
pending on  proved  reserves  already  in 
the  larder. 

Such  a  decision,  which  would  be  the 
almost  inevitable  course  if  this  amend- 
ment were  adopt-d,  would  have  drastic 
consequences  for  ny  Slate  and  for  every 
one  of  the  other  31  States  with  oil  and 
fras  production  fver  the  long  haul  the 
Nation  would  be  badly  hurt:  but  the 
economies  of  thee  States  would  suffer 
the  first  puni.vhir.s  effects  of  this  un- 
wise and  short sm  ited  decision.  A  few 
examples  of  wliat  the  oil  industry  now 
means  to  Wyomi.ig  will  indicate  how 
important  this  matter  is  to  us. 

The  petroleum  industry  provides  em- 
ployment to  somt  12.000  rcsideiils  of 
Wyoming,  which  means  that  1  of  evei-y 
8  members  of  the  lonagricultural  labor 
force  earns  his  live  ihood  in  the  oil  busi- 
ness. 

The  petroleum  industry  payroll  in 
Wyoming  runs  around  $66,500,000  an- 
nually, which  is  im])ortanl  money  for  us. 
more  than  8  percent  of  the  total  per- 
sonal income  of  the  State. 

There  is  now  oil  or  gas  production  in 
21  of  the  23  counties  of  my  State,  with 
nearly  half  of  Wycming's  more  than  62 
million  acres  under  lease  for  oil  produc- 
tion or  exploration  Much  of  this  land 
is  not  productive  now,  but  is  in  line  for 
future  testing  to  determine  its  poten- 
tial— if  any.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  some  28  million  acres  in  this  cate- 
gory— presently  unproductive  land,  un- 
der lease  for  futu:'e  exploration.  The 
owners  of  this  land  are  now  hopeful:  but 
enactment  of  this  amendment  would 
cruelly  dash  their  hopes,  because  it 
would  discourage  the  kind  of  high-risk 
ventures  that  ahme  can  determine 
whether  their  land  will  become  oil-pro- 
ducing property. 

Wyoming  now  ranks  fifth  in  oil  pro- 
duction, but  this  does  not  mean  that  oil 
is  easy  or  inexp>ensive  to  find  there  For 
many  years  my  SUite  held  the  national 
record  with  a  well,  completed  in  1949. 
that  went  down  20.521  feet — and  turned 
out  to  be  a  worthless  dry  hole — which 
cost  nearly  $1.5  million.  This  record 
stood  until  1953.  when  it  was  supplanted 
by  a  California  well — another  dry  hole — 
that  went  almost  a  thousand  feet  deeper. 
That  record,  in  turn,  has  since  been  sur- 
passed; and  the  current  deepest  well 
titleholder  is  a  1953  Texas  wildcat  that 
went  down  25.340  feet^— and  tuined  out 
to  be  another  dry  hole. 


Taxes  are  not  paid  on  a  diT  hole  that 
is  true.  But.  the  driller  does  not  get  back 
his  money,  either.  A  very  great  amount 
of  money  can  be  spent  in  drilling  those 
holes,  too — an  average  of  $900,000  per 
well  for  the  deep  ones  in  my  State 

Last  year,  of  the  391  wildcat  wells 
drilled  in  Wyoming.  359  were  dry  holes. 
In  Laramie  County.  Wyo,.  there  was  a 
100-percent  dry  hole  record — one  wild- 
cat well  drilled,  one  dry  hole  resulting 
from  it.  But  they  had  to  go  down  more 
than  7.500  expensive  feet  before  they 
knew  the  well  was  destined  to  be  an 
unproductive  dry  hole. 

To  a  man  unfamiliar  with  the  problems 
of  oil  and  gas  exploi'ation,  this  dry-hole 
pi-oblem  may  seem  very  remote  and 
academic  But  out  there  in  the  oilfields 
11  IS  not  remote:  it  is  a  fact  of  life.  And 
a  simple  fact  of  economics — not  class- 
room economics,  but  real  life  eco- 
nomics— is  that  people  will  not  invest 
their  money  in  ventures  of  this  .sort  un- 
less they  stand  to  get  some  tax  con- 
sideration if  they  succeed  m  spite  of  the 
heavy  odds  against  them  If  they  take 
the  risks  and  the  tax  collector  walks  off 
with  all  the  gravy,  they  will  not  lake 
those  risks  any  more — and,  I  may  add. 
there  will  not  be  so  much  gravy  for  the 
lax  collector,  or.  in  years  to  come, 
enough  oil  for  the  American  people.  The 
issue  IS  as  simple  as  that. 

Since  production  started  there  68 
years  ago.  Wyoming  has  produced  more 
than  2  billion  barrels  of  crude  oil.  It 
still  has  more  than  I'j  billion  barrels 
of  proved  crude  reserves.  We  know  that 
there  is  much  more  oil  thousands  of  feet 
deep  in  the  Wyoming  earth,  but  people 
have  to  drill  down  there  to  find  it.  and 
that  means  taking  big  chances.  How 
many  people  will  have  either  the  cour- 
age or  the  means  to  keep  up  the  hunt 
if  the  already  discouraging  odds  against 
success  are  further  magnified  by  a  slash 
in  the  depletion  rale'' 

When  Congre.ss  enacted  this  depletion 
law  back  in  1926,  it  was  not  meant  to  be 
any  favor  to  oil  producers  or  investors. 
It  IS  not  any  favor  10  them  now.  It  is  a 
favor  to  the  American  people.  It  has 
enabled  Americans  to  enjoy  an  abun- 
dance of  the  energy  fuels  that  have  given 
us  the  means  to  become  the  world's  fore- 
most industrial  power,  with  unrivaled 
living  standards  and  invincible  military 
might. 

Reducing  the  rate  of  perceniace  de- 
pletion would  have  the  direct  effect  of 
di-scourasring  the  search  for  new  oil  re- 
serves needed  to  meet  future  require- 
ments, with  the  result  that  our  energy 
resources  would  soon  dwindle  and  prog- 
ress would  lag  This  would  be  an  unde- 
sirable development  at  any  time.  It 
could  be  suicidal  when  we  are  admittedly 
engaged  in  a  desperate  race  with  Russia, 
and  should  be  intent  upon  building  up 
our  economy,  rather  than  tearing  it 
down — on  increasing,  rather  than  un- 
dercutting, our  resources  for  defen.se. 

Oratory  does  not  alter  fact.';:  and  the 
fact.'^ — not  name  calling  or  emotional  re- 
sponses— are  what  should  influence  us. 
The  present  rate  of  percentage  depletion 
for  oil  and  pas  has  served  this  Nation 
veiT  well,  indeed.  So  have  the  rates  of 
this  provision  applying  to  other  minerals 
essential  to  our  peacetime  economy  and 


national  defense — uranium,  iron  ore.  sul- 
fur, copper,  nickel,  zinc,  and  lead  for 
some  examples.  This  is  not  the  time  to 
be  stampeded  into  action  which  would 
lead  to  later  repentance  and  regrets — 
and  recriminations,  too.  Any  proposal 
that  would  impede  our  Nation's  resource 
development  and  future  productivity  by 
reducing  the  depletion  rat.e  for  oil  or 
any  other  mineral  deserves  overwhelm- 
ing rejection  as  contrary  to  the  public 
interest. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  junior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Mon- 
RONEYJ.  who.  as  a  man  who  for  some  24 
years  has  represented  one  of  the  great- 
est oil  States  in  the  Union,  has  a  deep 
understanding  of  the  purposes  and  the 
need  for  the  depletion  allowance.  In 
July  of  this  year  at  an  oil  industrial  con- 
ference held  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  Senator 
MoNRONEY  gave  to  that  group  aii  out- 
standing add'-ess  on  the  subject  of  the  oil 
depletion  allowance  and  the  great  need 
for  its  continuance 

The  .iunior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
pointed  out.  as  I  have  attempted  to  do 
here  today,  that  in  Slates  where  oil  is 
not  considered  a  vital  ingredient  of  the 
economy,  the  basic  reasons  for  the  deple- 
tion allowance  and  the  national  interest 
in  Its  continuation  are  practically  un- 
known. In  Senator  Monroneys  words: 
To  the  uninformed.  It  1  meaning  deple- 
tion) has  become  a  symbol  of  tax  favoritism, 
rather  than  an  Instrument  that  has  guaran- 
teed an  unfailing  and  unlimited  petroleum 
supply  In  two  World  Wars  and  in  the  great 
industrial  and  population  expansion  that 
followed  them. 

I  sincerely  hope.  Madam  President, 
that  the  Members  of  this  body,  who  have 
the  responsibility  to  represent  not  only 
their  individual  States,  but  the  national 
public  interest,  as  well,  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  mineral  depletion  allowance 
is  not  only  necessary  but  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  econom.ic  well-being  and 
security  of  th«'  United  States 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Madam  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thai  2  minutes  be 
allowed  for  questions  by  the  Senator 
from  'Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson"'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, before  the  final  action  on  the  bill  is 
taken,  I  wish  to  raise  a  question  in  regard 
to  entertainment  expeiases — namely, 
whether,  in  that  connection,  partner- 
ships are  to  be  treats  on  the  same  basis 
as  corporations.  Yesterday  we  discussed 
this  matter  generally,  but  this  particular 
point  was  not  covered  in  detail. 

So  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Oklalioma  I  Mr.  Kerr]  this  question:  Is 
the  exception  to  entertainment  expense 
disallowances  in  section  4tai  of  the  act 
intended  to  apply  to  partnership  busi- 
ness meetings — meetings  of  its  employees 
or  its  partners,  or  both? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  exception  in  section 
274te''6)  is  intended  to  include  ex- 
penses incurred  by  a  partnership  which 
are  directly  related  to  business  mieetings 
of  its  employees,  or  its  partners,  or  both. 
Partners  are  agents,  and  agents  are  spe- 
cifically mentioned  in  the  language  of 
the  bill. 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  had  assumed 
that  the  committee  intended  that  mean- 
ing: but  inasmuch  as  the  language  of 
the  bill  itself  was  not  too  clear.  I  am  verj- 
slad  to  have  this  legislative  history  made 
in  connection  with  this  matter. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Madam  President, 
before  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time,  may  I  ask  how  much  time  we  have 
'.■emamm.-'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Four 
minutes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  that  time  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  FulbrightI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for 
4  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President. 
I  regret  that  this  amendment  is  bein^ 
offered  again. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  we  had  no  ade- 
quate hearings  on  this  proposal.  Much 
that  could  be  said  about  it  cannot  be 
developed  here  on  the  floor. 

My  State  is  not  one  of  the  major 
producers  of  oil;  it  produces  only  about 
100.000  barrels  a  day.  Thus,  oil  is  not 
as  important  to  Arkansas  as  it  is  to  the 
major  producing  States,  such  as  Okla- 
homa and  Texas. 

However,  attention  should  be  called  to 
the  greater  difficulty  in  obtaining  new 
sources  of  oil.  Certainly,  we  should  not 
forget  the  implications  of  such  an 
amendment.  When  taken  up  on  the 
floor,  it  is  impossible  to  have  due  con- 
sideration given  to  thp  long-term  ability 
of  our  country  to  supply  its  own  oil  needs 
in  ca.sc  of  war  or  other  disruption  of  the 
supply  of  oil. 

We  recall  that  not  too  lonz  ago  great 
difTiculties  were  encountered  in  Europe, 
as  a  result  of  the  closing  of  the  Suez 
Canal. 

We  can  imagine  the  revolutions  which 
could  easily  develop  and  disrupt  foreign 
supplies  of  petroleum.  Very  frequently 
we  hear  about  the  possibihty  of  political 
upheaval  in  parts  of  Latin  America  from 
which  we  now  import  substantial 
amounts  of  oil.  It  would  be  very  in- 
appropriate and  inadvisable,  it  seems  to 
me,  to  reduce  this  depletion  allowance 
under  these  circumstances,  for.  in  effect, 
it  would  stop  or  would  slow  down  to  a 
very  great  extent  the  explorations  for 
new  supplies  of  oil  in  the  United  States 
and  leave  us  totally  dependent  on  foreign 
sources. 

It  Is  no  news  to  this  body  or  to  the 
country  that  each  year  now,  for  a  long 
time.  It  has  become  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  find  new  supplies  of  oil.  We  are 
using  oil  much  more  rapidly  than  we  are 
finding  new  reserves.  The  great  reserves 
which  have  been  discovered  In  recent 
years  have  not  been  on  the  North 
American  continent,  and  certainly  not  in 
the  United  States.  Primarily,  they  have 
been  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  north 
Africa.  As  a  matter  of  national  defcn.-o 
and  national  security,  this  matter  i.; 
much  too  important  to  be  passed  upon 
rather  casually  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, without  having  careful  considera- 
tion, in  hearings  before  the  committee, 
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of  all  of  the 
are  involved. 

It  will  be  said  that  hearings  have  been 
held  on  this  matter  in  the  past.  Tliat  is 
true:  but  conditions  have  changed  very 
rapidly  in  recent  years,  especially  in  the 
field  of  oil.  Therefore,  I  think  those 
hearings  are  obsolete  and  the  record  de- 
veloped no  longer  useful. 

We  read  daily  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal weapons  of  the  Russians,  in  their 
attempts  at  economic  penetration  of  the 
free  world,  is  their  use  of  oil.  Of  course 
the  production  of  oil  under  the  circum- 
stances winch  exist  in  the  Soviet  Union 
is  quite  different  from  its  production  in 
our  country.  The  Russians  can.  in  ef- 
fect, use  oil  as  a  weapon,  regardless  of 
its  cost,  where  as  under  our  democratic. 
free -enterprise  system  these  companies 
cannot  replenish  their  suppUes  without 
the  depletion  allowance. 

I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  what  has  al- 
ready been  said  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  i  Mr.  Monroney]  and 
other  Senators  in  regard  to  the  expense 
incurred  by  the  oil  industry  in  its  efforts 
to  explore  for  and  to  find  new  reserves. 
He  has  already  pointed  out  that  every 
year  the  industry  has  silent  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  depletion  allowance  on 
its  search  for  oil. 

Another  vital  consideration,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  the  stabilizing  effect  of  the  de- 
pletion allowance.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
the  only  reason,  but  it  has  certainly  con- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  the  price  of  oil 
today  is  virtually  the  same  as  it  was 
nearly  40  years  ago. 

So,  Madam  President,  for  all  these  rea- 
sons, I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas has  expired. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  how  much  time  remains  avail- 
able to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty- 
five  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
not  need  all  of  that  time. 

I  merely  wish  to  make  a  correction  of 
the  Record.  It  was  said  that  the  amend- 
ment has  not  received  committee  con- 
sideration. They  are  wrong.  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  amendment 
was  submitted  in  the  normal  manner  as 
an  am.cndment  to  the  pending  bill;  and  it 
was  before  the  Finance  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member;  and  testimony 
was  taken,  insofar  as  any  member  of  the 
industry  wished  to  be  represented  or  to 
be  heard  and  the  amendment  was  offered 
in  committee. 

The  amendm.ent  was  offered  in  execu- 
tive session  in  the  committee;  although 
the  amendment  was  not  approved  as  part 
of  the  bill,  I  wish  to  point  that  out  to 
refute  the  argument  that  the  amend- 
ment was  not  properly  considered  or  that 
the  industry  did  not  have  a  proper 
chance  to  present  its  case. 

It  is  argued 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware tell  me  whether  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  testified  for  it? 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    No,  he 
did  not  endorse  it. 

Mr.    LONG    of   Louisiana.     Did   any- 
one testify  for  the  amendment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes 
Some  were  in  favor  of  the  amendment; 
some  were  opposed  to  it.  The  Senator 
is  a  member  of  the  committee.  I  would 
not  say  that  this  proposal  did  not  have 
just  a  little  controversy;  nevertheless, 
the  argument  that  there  was  no  oppor- 
tunity for  hearings  on  it  cannot  be 
supported. 

The  amendment  does  not  propose  to 
take  away   the  oil  depletion  allowance 
in  its  entirety.     I  may  say.  in  all  fair- 
ness, I  recognize  that  there  is  merit  to 
the  principle  of  depletion  allowance.    If 
this  were  a  proposal  to  take  away  all 
the  27V2-percent  depletion  allowance.  I 
would  not  be  in  favor  of  it.    On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  nothing  sacred  about  the 
27'2-percent  figure.     That  rate  percent- 
age was  fixed  in  1926,  when  the  corpo- 
rate tax  rate  was  le.ss  than  20  percent, 
and   the    top    individual   tax   rate   was 
around  15  percent.     The  effect  of  a  27^2- 
percent  depletion  allowance  is  far  dif- 
ferent under  tho.se  rates  than  when  there 
is  a  ceiling  of  about  90  percent  on  indi- 
vidual tax   rates  and  a  52-pcrcent   tax 
rate  on  corporations.     The  higher  the 
tax  rates  go.  the  greater  the  significance 
of  the  27',2-Pfrcent  depletion  allowance. 
Let  me  emphasize   again  that   I   am 
not  offering  the  amendment  as  a  reflec- 
tion on  the  oil  industry.     There  is  no 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  has  greater 
respect  for  the  oil  industry  than  I  do. 
I  recognize  it  as  one  of  the  great  indus- 
tries of  the  country,  and  one  which  has 
made  a  great  contribution.    On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  no  more  essential  to  our  na- 
tional welfare  than  are  other  industries. 
The  oil  industry  would  be  of  no  use  with- 
out the  steel  industry.    Neither  of  those 
industries  would  be  of  any  use  without 
agriculture.    One    could    name    almost 
any  industry  without  which  we  could  not 
do.     So  to  single  out  one  industry  and 
say  America  could  not  survive  without  it 
is   not   a   valid   argument.     One   could 
make  make  the  same  argument  about 
many  of  the  other  industries. 

To  argue  that  the  depiction  allowance 
merely  means  that  the  man  investing  his 
capital  is  getting  back  his  investment  is 
not  valid,  because  in  addition  to  the  de- 
pletion allowance,  tlie  oil  industry  gets 
the  normal  depreciation  rates  that  all 
other  indiistries  get.  In  addition  to  the 
depreciation  allowance,  it  receives  this 
depletion  allowance  on  gross  sales,  which 
has  no  connection  with  depreciation.  In 
many  cases,  a  member  of  the  oil  industiT 
can  recover  his  investment,  not  once, 
twice,  or  three  times,  but  over  and  over 
again,  up  to  as  many  as  90  or  100  times 
the  original  investment.  There  is  no 
limit  as  to  the  number  of  times  a  member 
of  the  oil  industry  can  recover  his  orig- 
inal investment.  Depiction  is  not  in  the 
same  category  as  depreciation. 

I  give  the  industry  credit  for  provid- 
ing many  jobs,  but  so  do  other  industries 
in  America  provide  jobs.  My  argument 
is  that  with  the  cost  of  defense  amount- 
ing to  $50  billion  a  year,  at  a  time  when 
the  total  budget  for  running  the  Gov- 
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ernment  is  around  $90  billion,  here  is  an 
industry  which  in  my  opinion  is  not  pay- 
ing it-s  proportionate  share  for  the  costs 
of  defending  and  running  the  Govern- 
ment. The  $50  billion  defen-se  effort  is 
to  protect  property  mvcstment  as  well 
as  the  lives  of  the  people  of  America. 
Here  is  an  industry  which  represents  a 
major  part  of  the  investment  of  America. 
Why  should  not  it  pay  its  proportionate 
part  of  the  cost  of  Government,  instead 
of  having  its  tax  rate  frozen  at  a  rate 
fixed  in  1926. 

Under  this  amendment  we  are  trying 
to  adjust  this  matter  on  a  basts  so  the 
industry  can  pay  its  proportionate  part 
of  the  cost  of  operating  tiic  Government. 

I  want  to  emphasize  again  that  this  is 
not  punitive  legislation,  because  I  respect 
the  oil  industry  as  much  as  does  any 
Member  of  this  body.  But  I  am  not 
alone  in  saying  that  this  industry  is 
one  which  needs  attention  m.sofar  as  the 
tax  laws  are  concerned.  Ttie  question 
has  been  before  the  committee  time  and 
time  again, 

I  wish  now  to  read  from  the  E>emo- 
cratic  platform  of  1960.  I  think  it  well 
that  we  refresh  the  memory  of  Members 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  find  this 
in  the  Democratic  platform  on  which 
President  Kennedy  was  elected  : 

Third,  we  shall  close  the  loopholes  In  the 
tax  law.?  by  which  ceit^iln  privileged  groups 
legally  escape  their  fair  share  of  taxation. 

Among  the  more  conspicuous  loopholes  are 
depletion  allowances  wlilch  are  inequitable. 

This  puts  the  whole  Democratic  Party 
on  record. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  WTLLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
yield  in  just  a  minute.  I  would  like  to 
finish  my  remarks  first,  because  I  am  on 
limited  time,  I  have  already  yielded  a 
substantial  part  of  my  time  to  the  op- 
ponents. If  I  may  complete  my  state- 
ment, I  will  yield. 

I  would  like  to  cite  another  authority 
on  the  need  for  correction  of  the  deple- 
tion allowance.  I  quote  this  time  a 
former  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
a  message  which  he  sent  to  the  Congress. 
ITiis  can  be  found  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  96,  part  1,  pages  770  and 
771.  It  was  a  me.s.^age  sent  by  President 
Harry  Truman,  and  I  read  from  the 
President's  message: 

I  know  of  no  loophole  in  the  tax  laws  so 
inequitable  as  the  excessive  depletion  exemp- 
tions now  enjoyed  by  oil  and  mining  inter- 
ests. 

Under  these  exemptions,  large  percentages 
of  the  Income  from  oil  and  mining  prop- 
erties escape  taxation,  year  after  year.  Own- 
ers of  mines  and  oil  wells  are  permit  ted 
after  deducting  all  costs  of  doing  business. 
to  exclude  from  taxation  on  acc'  unt  oi  de- 
pletion as  much  as  half  of  their  net  income. 
In  the  case  of  ordinary  busi!ies.ses.  invest- 
ment in  physical  assets  is  reco\ered  tax 
free  through  depreciation  deductions.  When 
the  original  Investment  has  been  recovered. 
a  depreciation  deduction  Is  no  longer  al- 
lowed under  the  t.TX  laws.  In  the  case  of 
oil  and  mining  businesses,  however,  the  de- 
pletion exemption  goes  on  and  on,  year  after 
year,  even  though  the  original  Investment 
In  the  property  has  already  been  recovered 
lax  free,  not  once  but  many  times  over. 


Originally  introduced  as  a  moderate  meas- 
ure to  stimulate  essential  production  In  the 
Fnrst  World  War,  this  special  treatment  has 
been  extended  during  later  years  At  the 
present  time  these  exemptions,  together  with 
another  preferential  provision  which  permits 
oil-well  Investment  costs  to  be  Immediately 
deducted  from  Income  regardless  of  source, 
are  allowing  Indlvldu.als  to  build  up  vast 
fortunes,  with  little  more  than  token  con- 
tributions to  tax  revenues. 

For  example,  during  the  5  years,  1943- 
47,  during  which  It  was  necessary  to  col- 
lect an  Income  tax  from  people  earning  less 
than  $20  a  week,  one  oil  operator  was  able, 
because  of  these  loopholes,  to  develop  prop- 
erties yielding  nearly  »5  million  In  a  single 
year  without  payment  of  any  income  tax. 
In  addition  to  escaping  the  payment  of  tax 
on  his  large  income  from  oil  operations, 
he  was  also  able  through  the  use  of  his 
oil  tax  exemptions  to  escape  payment  of  tax 
on  most  of  his  income  from  other  sources. 
For  the  5  years  his  income  taxes  totaled 
less  than  $100,000,  although  his  income 
from  nonoll  soiirces  alone  averaged  almost 
$1  million  each  year. 

Tills  Is  a  shocking  example  of  how  pres- 
ent tax  loopholes  permit  a  few  to  gain  enor- 
mous wealth  without  paying  their  fair  share 
of  taxes. 

I  am  well  aware  that  these  tax  privileges 
are  sometimes  defended  on  the  grounds  that 
they  encourage  the  prcxluctlon  of  strategic 
minerals.  It  is  true  that  we  wish  to  en- 
courage such  production.  But  the  tax  boun- 
ties distributed  under  present  law  bear  only 
a  haphazard  relationship  to  our  real  need 
for  proper  Incentives  to  encourage  the  ex- 
ploration, development,  and  conservation  of 
our  mineral  resources.  A  forward-looking 
resources  program  does  not  require  that  we 
give  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  annu- 
ally In  tax  exemptions  to  a  favored  few  at 
the  expense  of  the  many. 

I  have  just  read  from  President  Tru- 
man's message  as  sent  to  the  Congress 
under  date  of  January  23,  1950. 

This  amendment  before  the  Senate,  in 
my  opinion,  is  a  very  moderate  ap- 
proach, making  a  long  overdue  correc- 
tion in  our  existing  tax  laws.  Time  and 
time  again  we  have  changed  Uie  rates  at 
which  other  taxpayers  have  to  pay  taxes. 
I  see  nothing  sacred  about  the  27-2  per- 
cent depletion  rate  fixed  for  this  particu- 
lar industry. 

I  repeat  again  that  this  is  not  an  ef- 
fort to  whittle  the  depletion  allowance 
down  to  nothing.  I  recognize  the  equity 
in  the  principle  of  some  depletion,  but 
there  is  nothiiig  sacred  about  a  27' ^  per- 
cent rate.  I  think  the  time  is  long  over- 
due when  this  industry  should  pay  its 
proper  pioportion  of  the  operating  costs 
of  Government. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  2  or  3  minutes? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  how  much  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  14  minutes 
remaining 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Madam  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
quite  properly  pointed  out  that  the  oil 
industry  should  bear  its  share  of  the  tax 
burden  in  supporting  our  gigantic  na- 
tional defense  effort.  It  should  be  noted 
that  without  the  27i2-percent  depletion 
allowance  there  would  not  be  the  incen- 
tive to  produce  the  wealth  which  results 


from  oil  exploration  and  production. 
Actually,  the  27 '2 -percent  depletion  al- 
lowance, rather  than  denying  to  the 
Govenmient  a  source  of  revenue,  has 
stimulated  the  production  of  new  soiirces 
of  revenue.  I  would  predict  quite  freely 
that  if  the  271- -percent  depletion  allow- 
ance were  reduced  substantially  it  would 
so  discourage  a  sufficient  number  of  peo- 
ple from  engaging  in  this  great  and  vital 
defense  industry  as  to  result  in  reducing 
sources  of  revenue  to  the  extent  that 
there  would  be  a  loss  of  revenue  to  the 
Govermnent  of  the  United  States,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  loss  for  many  State  and 
local  govermnents  throughout  the  United 
States. 

This  is  not  a  tax  loophole.  It  is  not 
a  subsidy.  It  is  simply  a  tax  allowance 
because  of  the  fact  that  when  a  man 
sells  a  barrel  of  oil  he  is  selling  a  capital 
asset.  The  average  cost  or  production 
per  barrel  of  $2.40  is  three  times  greater 
than  the  76  cents  allowed  under  the 
depletion  allowance  per  barrel. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Will  the  Senator  tell 
his  colleagues  the  rationale  behind  that 
part  of  the  amendment  which  has  to 
do  with  reducing  the  highest  surtax 
rates? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 
One  of  the  arguments  made  in  connec- 
tion with  the  depletion  allowance — and 
it  is  a  very  valid  argument — is  that  un- 
der present  rates,  since  the  Government 
takes  as  much  as  91  percent  of  a  man's 
income,  ■with  an  overall  limitation  of  87 
percent,  a  man  who  is  already  in  that 
tax  bracket  would  not  put  out  his  money 
on  a  gamble  wherein  he  can  keep  only 
13  percent.  Therefore  as  we  reduce  the 
depletion  rate  we  propose  to  lower  the 
individual  rates. 

There  is  a  gamble  involved  in  the  oil- 
producing  business.  I  recogi'iize  that.  A 
man  in  the  87-percent  tax  bracket  would 
not  gamble,  if  he  could  keep  only  13 
percent  of  that  which  he  made.  If  we 
reduce  the  depletion  allowance  without 
some  correction  in  other  rates,  we  would 
hinder  the  exploration  for  oil. 

That  is  the  reason  I  have  coupled  the 
two  proposals  together.  Let  us  reduce 
the  depletion  allowajice  and  also  reduce 
the  overall  income  tax  rates. 

If  a  man  could  keep  40  percent  of 
that  which  he  made,  it  would  pay  him 
to  take  the  risk.  In  addition,  he  would 
have  the  remaining  20-percent  depletion 
allowance. 

At  the  same  time  the  Government 
would  pick  up  an  additional  $120  million 
of  revenue,  at  a  time  the  money  is  need- 
ed. I  do  not  think  all  of  the  money 
should  be  passed  on. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Has  my  colleague,  by 
his  amendment,  ipstricted  the  reduction 
of  sui'tax  rates  to  the  87-percent  rate 
alone? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
the  only  way  to  approach  the  problem. 

Mr.  KUCHEL,  What  happens  with 
respect  to  the  rates  now  existing  in  the 
tax  law,  lower  than  87  percent ''  Would 
they  remain  the  same? 
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percent, 
law? 

Noth- 


There 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  They 
would  remain  the  same,  down  to  60  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  They  would  remain  the 
same,  down  to  60  percent? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     Yes. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.     What  would  happen 
to  those  surtax  rates  under  60 
as  presently  written  in  the  tax 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware. 
ing, 

Mr.  KUCHEL,  That  is  all. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware 
was  a  suggestion  made  that  instead  of 
applying  it  all  to  the  rates  over  60  per- 
cent, we  should  raise  the  personal  exemp- 
tion from  $1,200  to  $1,500  on  those  over 
65.  I  should  be  glad  to  consider  offering 
the  amendment  in  such  a  way,  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  support  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  shall  have  the  honor 
to  study  anything  my  able  friend  from 
Delaware  may  bring  forth.  The  only 
way  I  know  how  to  participate  in  the 
legislative  process  is  on  the  basis  of  what 
is  pending  and  to  deal  with  it,  up  or 
down.  On  that  basis,  I  have  the  honor 
to  disagree  with  my  friend. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  under- 
stand. I  appreciate  the  position  of  my 
good  friend  from  California. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  way  to  approach 
the  problem. 

Madam  President,  I  am  ready  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mf.NSF^LDl  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  I  Mr.  Willi.amsI,  for  himself 
and  other  Senators.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  ERVIN  <when  his  name  was 
called' .  Madam  President,  on  this  vote 
I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  I  Mr,  Eastland  1. 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  yea  "  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  ■  nay  "  I  Iherefort'  with- 
hold my  vote. 

Mr  8ALTONSTALL  'When  his  name 
wrt.s  called  I.  Madam  President,  on  this 
\()te  I  have  n.  pair  with  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  I  Mr  MaonusonI. 
If  he  w<  re  present  and  volln«,  he  would 
vole  •  nay  '  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vole, 
I  would  vole  yea  "  I  Iheiefure  with- 
liold  my  vote 
The  rollcall  was  concluded 
Mr  HUMPHREY  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  i  Mr  Kast- 
lANiil  and  the  Henator  from  Washinu- 
ton  I  Mr  MacwvnonI  are  abscnl  on 
onicial  bustnrss 

I  furlhrr  Kniiounce  that  ihr  Honator 
from  Now  Mfxlco  i  Mr,  AnokhhonI,  th« 
acnalor  fi*om  Nevada  I  Mi',  Uiii-iil,  the 


Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr.  HukeyI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr. 
Symington!  are  nece.ssarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  tha'  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  IMr.  Anderson),  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  i  Mr.  Bible  I,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  !Mr.  Hickey]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  :  Mr  Bennett  1.  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  IMr.  Bot- 
TUM ! ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr. 
Goldw.ater  : .  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky IMr  Morton  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  IMr.  Murphy]  are 
necessarily  ab.sent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  IMr,  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  !  Mr  BottumI,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  IMr  GoldwaterI, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr  Mor- 
ton 1,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [  Mr.  Murphy  would  each  vote 
■yea." 

The  re.sult  was  announced — yeas  57, 
nays  30,  as  follows: 

I  No.  244  Leg.] 
YEAS— 57 


.Mlott 

FulbrlKht 

McGee 

Burtlet: 

Gruenlnt; 

Metcalf 

Beau 

Hartke 

Miller 

Burdlck 

Havden 

Monroney 

Bush 

Hlckenlooper 

Moss 

Butler 

Hill 

Mundt 

Bvrd.  W   Va 

Holland 

Pearson 

Cannon 

Hru.ska 

Randolph 

Capehart 

Johnston 

Robertsou 

Carlson 

Jordan.  N  C 

Russell 

Chavez 

Jordan, Idaho 

Smathers 

Cooper 

Kerr 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Stennis 

Curtis 

Long.  Mo 

Talmadge 

Dlrkseii 

Long,  Hawaii 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Long.  La. 

Tower 

Ellendt-r 

Mansfield 

Williams.  N.J. 

En^le 

McCarthy 

Yar  borough 

Font! 

McClellan 
NAYS^30 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Aiken 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Bot;t;s 

Jack.son 

Pell 

Byrd.  Va. 

Javits 

Prouty 

Carroll 

Keating 

Proxmire 

Case 

Kefauver 

Scott 

Church 

Lausche 

Smith,  Maas 

Clark 

McNamara 

Smith,  Adalne 

Dout;laS 

Morse 

Wiley 

Ci(5re 

Muskie 

Williams,  Del. 

Hart 

Neuberger 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING- 

-13 

Anderson 

Ervm 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Ooldwater 

Saltonstatl 

Bible 

Hlckev 

Symington 

Bottum 

Miitcnutiou 

Easlliind 

Morton 

So  Mr.  Mansfield's  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  ftmendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Williams  of  Delaware  uu.s  uki  ifd  \o 

Mr  KERR.  Madam  Pie.sidciu  Iino'.c 
that  the  acllon  of  ihi>  Senati-  \\hfirb\ 
liii>  amendment  \».a.s  tablctl  be  iccun- 
sldered 

Mr.  LONCl  ot  Loui.siaiia  Muliun 
F^resldenl,  I  inoM'  to  luv  tlml  inolhiii  on 
the  table 

The  motion  to  la\  on  Ihr  tiibii'  ua-. 
aureed  to 

Ml'  KKKK  Madam  I'lcMUnn  our  .»! 
Ihe  i)rovlsions  on  which  the  ('otuiniiiiM 
oi\  Financp  worked  tlie  loni!(-.><i  and  thr 
hardosl  has  lo  do  \Mth  Die  laxuUon  of 
fort*lMn  purporttUons,  doines'.leaUv  owned 
or  oontrollod  I  \\\i*\\  to  muki'  a  iv\^ 
oonunciiU  m  Icoislativc  luislury  lu  uuu 


ment  the  language  in  the  committee  re- 
port in  making  the  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee clear 

There  has  been  some  comment  as  to 
the  workings  of  the  minimum  dis- 
tribution escape  valve  to  section  12  when 
an  election  is  made  on  a  consolidated 
basis.  The  report  of  your  committee  on 
pages  271  and  272  contains  two 
examples — examples  1  and  2 — to  show- 
how  foreign  tax  credits  may  have  to  be 
allocated  on  a  con.solidated  basis  when 
only  a  minimum  distribution  is  made 
and  it  is  not  made  pro  rata  from  the 
foreign   subsidiaries   being   consolidated 

I  have  di.scu.ssed  this  matter  with  the 
Treasury  Department  and  they  agree 
with  me  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
provide  some  further  illustrations  and 
examples  of  how  the  minimum  dis- 
tribution escape  valve  is  intended  to 
operate  on  a  con.solidated  basis  Exam- 
ple 3  below  demonstrates  that  for  pur- 
poses of  computing  the  available  foreign 
tax  credit,  a  domestic  corporation  elect- 
ing the  minimum  distribution  section  on 
a  consolidated  basis  utilizes  the  regular 
rules  for  computing  foreign  tax  credit, 
with  no  allocations  of  its  credits,  pro- 
vided that  it.s  actual  distribution  is 
such  that  the  combined  U.S.  and  for- 
eign taxes  which  result,  produce  an 
overall  effective  rate  which  is  equal  to.  or 
above,  the  overall  effective  rate  that 
would  be  produced  if  the  taxpayer  had 
received  a  minimum  distribution  pro 
rata  from  all  of  the  foreign  subsidiaries 
included  in  the  consolidation,  If  no 
minimum  distribution  is  required  because 
the  effective  foreign  rate  is  47  percent 
or  higher,  then  the  normal  tax  credit 
rules  remain  applicable  with  no  alloca- 
tion of  credits. 

Where  the  actual  distribution  does 
not  result  m  an  overall  effective  rate 
equal  to  or  above  the  overall  effective 
rate  that  would  have  been  produced  by 
such  a  pro  rata  minimum  distribution 
from  all  of  the  foreign  subsidiaries  in- 
cluded in  the  consolidation,  then  the  do- 
mestic taxpayer  still  continues  to  use  his 
regular  rules  for  computation  of  foreign 
tax  credit,  except  that  a  portion  of  the 
foreign  tax  credits  will  here  be  required 
to  be  allocated  on  a  con.solidated  basis 
The  allocation  that  is  required  Is  only 
to  the  extent  needed  to  bring  the  ovei - 
nl!  rate  of  United  States  and  foreign 
ta\rs  111)  t.o  the  rate  that  would  have  been 
piod  1(1(1  by  a  minimum  distribution  on 
u  p:u  iiiiu  i)a,si.s  See  examples  1  and  2 
In  commit  I  IT  report  and  example  4  be- 
low. 

The  inctliod  of  comiJUtiilion  when  a 
hiar.ili  ,N  ii'.vdlved  iiMil  an  election  has 
taiii  inaite  to  treat  the  branch  as  a 
Idieifii  .Mib.suliary  i.s  provided  by  ex- 
uinpie  [)  belov^  Thl.s  exanu'l*'  shows 
Umi  ilie  taxable  income  of  thr  branch 
1'.  itsli/'ed  in  detcrmiiUnu  the  foreluii  t'f- 
re(iive  iiiie  of  taxation  Further,  wh«'n 
!!u  iiiaiieli  \H  entitled  to  deductions,  like 
Uiui  inovuled  Western  Hemisphere  trade 
cdi  poi  alioM.N,  this  Is  renm'lett  by  a  ledUO' 
I  ill!,  tiiiin  taxtililc  income 

lioK  vOiat  the  examples  in  the  etuu- 
ini!t<e  ie|)iul  and  Ihr  further  rxauiples 
uttuchcd  lu  this  stalemont  show  Is  Ihnl 
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the  authority  given  the  Serretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  drleuate  m  section 
963' f>  to  prescribe  resulations  for  the 
determination  of  the  amount  of  foreign 
tax  cicdit  is  to  allocate  the  normal  avail- 
able foreiun  tax  credit  so  as  to  produce 
an  overall  effective  rate  of  taxation  equal 
to  the  overall  effective  rate  that  would 
be  produced  by  a  pro  rata  minimum  dis- 
tribution pattern  If  the  taxpayer 
chooses  some  other  pattern  for  distribu- 
tion, no  allocation  will  be  made  as  long 
as  the  overall  effective  rate,  utilizing 
regular  lules  for  computation  of  foreiun 
tax  credit,  equals  or  <-xceeds  wSiat  would 
have  been  produced  by  a  pro  rata  mini- 
mum distribution. 

I  think  that  with  these  illu-siiations 
the  comments  that  have  been  made  ui!! 
have  been  satisfactorily  answered.  My 
belief  continues  as  strongly  as  ever  that 
the  minimum  distributions  escape  valve 
is  an  effective  and  valuable  device. 

EXAMPLE    3 

Assume  domestic  corporation  M  owns 
100  percent  of  the  stock  of  controlled 
foreign  corporations  A  and  B.  All  the 
corporations  u.se  the  calendar  year  as  the 
taxable  year.  In  1963,  corporation  A  had 
earnings  and  proliLs  of  $62  after  pay- 
ment of  foreign  income  tax  of  S38 — a 
38-percent  rate.  Corporation  B,  for  tax- 
able year  1963,  had  earnings  and  profits 
of  $18  after  payment  of  foreign  income 
tax  of  $2 — a  10-peicent  rate.  The  con- 
solidated effective  foreign  tax  rate  of 
corporations  A  and  B  was  33*3  percent — 
total  tax  paid  divided  by  consolidated 
earnings  and  profits  before  deduction  of 
foreign  taxes — 

38  ♦  2 
100-1-20 

The  required  minimum  distribution 
under  section  963  was  therefore  $48 — 60 
percent  of  llie  consolidated  earninps  and 
profits  after  taxts— 60  percent  of  $80 
An  election  is  made  to  con.solidate  A  and 
B  for  purposes  of  section  963  A.ssume 
the  application  of  'uro.ss  up"  provisions. 
A.ssume  no  withholding  taxes  are  im- 
l)osed  on  distributions. 

If  corporations  A  and  B  had  each 
made  a  dh'-tribution  to  corporation  M 
equal  to  60  i)('i cent-  the  required  mini- 
nv.iir.  di.^ti  ibuuon  peioeiitat^e — of  their 
(Himiigs  ;t!ic!  pidfiLs  after  t.iixe,s,  the  I'e- 
sultini;  oveiall  efTeetive  IS  and  foreign 
tax  rate  on  tlie  eaiii;n!.',s  and  pi'oflt.s  of 
A  and  I)  for  tlie  .Near  1063  \^ould  be  44.5 
peicf!',!  computed  as  lollows: 


A 

lar,  »i 
n.M 

nam 

at  to 

■,Mt 
1,40 

n 

lia  Ml 
imi 

11.00 

TOlHl 

AiiitiiiDl  liii-ltiiilMt'  lit  vroM 
liii'oiut'  im  It  i|iM<li'iiil 

AiiiDiiiit  |iii'|i|i||M(>  lit  ft\m 
linHiiiiv  iin<lt>r  w'c,  7« 

ie>  » 

Tiiln)  numnnl  litrliiiliMl 
III  iirttiw  |iii<tiiiit>  .... 

Tftttt 

Twilitiivr  \',s,iu«  («|  w.|M.r- 

ii'Hl  MIrl 

I'lili'lllll  III!  cmlll ,.,.,., 

AM 

Nt'HMl.lM 

la  41 

'I'he  cotnlilned  foirlnii  and  UH    Ijtxes 
would  ,H|ual  $51!  44     |40  pluf.  |i;i  44     Thr 


resulting  overall  effertivr  rate  would  thus 
be  44  5  percent— $53  44  $120. 

As.sume  that  in  fact  the  actual  dis- 
tributions from  A  and  B  and  the  result- 
111^;  U.S.  lax  liabihties  and  overall  effec- 
tive tax  rate  are  as  follows: 


A 

n 

Total 

.\ mount  im  lu(U'<l  In  ^ntsa  in- 
<-onie  ;is  ;i  (livlU-n<l. 

$65.  sn 
34.  ao 

$7.20 
.80 

$63.00 
35.W 

.^muuni  iix'luUod  in  eruss  in- 
come iin<ierM>e.  78.. 

Tot:il  aiiioiint  iiiduiled 
ill  jrn>ss  inwjoie 

w.oo 

8.00 

9R.00 

'•"eutUlvc    r.S.    tax    (at   fi2- 

InTiTUt  ratei.. 

)oriipn  tiiKTPdit 

46.  so 
34.20 

4.16 
.HO 

ao.w, 

3S.U0 

Net  U.S.  tax 

12.60 

3.3C 

15.  % 

The  combined  U.S.  and  foreign 
taxes  equal  $55.96 — $40  plu.';  $15.96. 
This  amount  exceeds  the  $53.44  total  tax 
which  would  have  resulted  had  a  pro 
rata  minimum  distribution  been  made 
from  each  corporation,  and  the  result- 
ing combined  effective  rate  of  46.6  per- 
cent exceeds  the  44  5  percent  that  would 
have  been  pjoduced  by  a  pro  rata  mini- 
mum distribution.  The  regular  foreign 
tax  credit  computations  remain  applica- 
ble and  no  allocation  is  to  be  made, 

A.ssume  the  facts  are  the  same  as  in 
example  3,  except  that  the  actual  dis- 
tributions from  A  and  B  and  the  result- 
ing US.  tax  liabilities  and  oveiall  effec- 
tive tax  rate  arc  as  follows ; 


Tot;ll 


Amount  iudniloil  in  gross  in- 
r«)mf  n.<  s  <llvi<lcii'1 

\ mount  inclinlert  in  groins  in- 
i-oiiu."  urnJtT  » (..  7!^ 

Tof;il  amount  ln<lu<icd 
ill  grosii  im-omc 

l'i-nl;»ti\c  U.5.  tax  (at  52^>p^- 

iTHi  r.iiv) 

Korfit'ii  tax  cifdlt 

-NV.  U.S.  t4Ut 


$4P.6n 

30.40 

0 
0 

$49.00 
30.40 

80.00 

0 

80.00 

41.60 
30.40 

0 

0 

41.60 
30.40 

11.20 

0 

\\.-M 

The  combined  U.S.  and  foreign  taxes 
equal  $51  20  -$40  plus  $11.20.  Since  this 
amount  is  less  than  tlie  $53  44  total  tax 
which  would  have  resulted  had  a  pro 
rata  nnnimum  distribution  been  made 
from  each  corporation,  the  result:!;).^ 
combined  effective  rate,  42  7  percent  i.'- 
le.vs  than  44  5  percent  Therehire  llie 
!  emulations  \Mll  require  lliai  a  .suflicicm 
amount  of  the  $30  40  foreign  tax  oi'dii: 
namely  %2  24,  must  be  reallocated  on  iv 
con.'.olidated  basis  .so  that  the  result ini; 
US  iHX  \Mll  etjual  $13  44  The  com- 
bined UH  and  foreliin  lax  would  then 
(Hiual  1^3  44.  re.sultlntt  m  a  combined 
effect l\e  late  of  44  ft  percent 

A.ssume  domrsuc  corporaliou  X  with 
a  !on  lyn  branch,  wholly  owns  cunlnillctl 
foiflMU  eoiporaliim  Y.  Thr  f(uclKn 
branch  of  X  has  tnxablr  ineomr  of  llOli 
brfoir  pa,vtnrni  of  forriMii  Inxns  ol  |.hm 
V  has  rarninHs  and  proHU  of  IIH  ntlrr 
paymrnl  of  forrttiit  Uurs  of  |^  Uoth 
corptuations   use   thr   calrndar  year  as 


their  taxable  year.  Y  distributes  $8  to 
X.  Elections  are  made  to  treat  the  for- 
eign branch  of  X  as  a  controlled  foreign 
corporation  and  to  consolidate  Y  with 
the  branch  for  purposes  of  section  963 

If  only  60  percent — the  required  mini- 
mum distribution  percentage — of  cor- 
poration X's  branch  income  is  taken  into 
account  and  assuming  that  corporation 
Y  made  a  distribution  to  coiporation  X 
equal  to  60  percent  of  Y's  earnings  and 
profits  after  taxes,  the  resulting  overall 
effective  U.S.  and  foreign  tax  rate  on 
the  combined  foreign  profits  of  X  and  Y 
for  the  year  1963  would  be  44  5  percent 
computed  as  follows: 


(VI  prrivnf  of  hrancli  inc-omo. 

Amount  included  in  gioss  in- 
come of  X  Of  &  dividend. . .. 

-Amount  included  in  pass  in- 
come of  X  imder  sec.  78 


Y 


Total 


$61) 


$10.80 
1. 20 


$»yi  no 

10.80 

1  ao 


Total  amount  included 
in  crosji  itimme  of  X 

($tilH-$10.«*>t-$1.20i... 

72  00 

. 



Tptilative  U.S.  tat. 

37  44 

Koniim  lax  (Ti>dit  (fiti  |x>m>nl 
of$as-f-$1.20J 

24.<fl 

XetU.S.  tax 

" 

1      13.44 

The  combined  foreign  and  US.  taxes 

equal  $53.44 — $40  plus  $13  44  The  re- 
sulting overall  effective  rate  i';  tJius  44  5 
percent — $53.44  $120 

In  fact  under  section  963.  X  is  cor..'-:d- 
ered  to  have  distributed  100  percent  of 
its  branch  income  Assiune  that  cor- 
jwration  Y  distributes  a  dividend  of  $7.20 
to  X.  Under  this  as,'^umplIon  the  result- 
ing U.S.  tax  liabilities  and  overall  effec- 
tive tax  rate  are  a,'^  follows: 


Totil 


Amount  of  branch  income 
inrludod  in  ero.s,«  income 

Amount  in<ludpd  in  gross 
income  a-;  n  dividend 

Amount  included  in  gnn 
income  under  sec.  78 — - 


Total  iiiitount  inclu<led                1 
in  pross  Income ' 

los.no 

Tentative  U.S.  tax  at  52-per- 
ceiii  lux  rule , ,..,. 

fA  10 

ron-lpn  tax  credit  (138  pltw  i 
$11.WI) 

SR,W) 

Kit  I.S.  tox ' 1 

1 

17.  »l 

eombnu'ri 


Madam 

\ull  the  Henatoi   yield  .' 

Ml    KKKK       I  yield, 

Ml  (•AlU>«t)N  1  innuiir  If  t)ir  Rrn* 
atoi  from  (Oklahoma,  in  iradim:  the  dm. 
incation  Ol  inlcrpiTiRium  of  section'  m 
tlie  hi!'    :r!ri  red  to  .veeUon  IM.;! 
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Mr.  KERR.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  knows.  I  have 
prepared  and  have  at  the  desk  two 
amendments,  one  of  them  Identified  as 
"8-30-62— F,"  and  one  shown  as  "8-30- 
62— E,"  dealing  with  some  proposed 
amendments  to  section  963. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if 
ho  believes  that  the  statement  he  made 
would  generally  take  care  of  the  situa- 
tions I  had  m  mind  in  the  amendments 
that  I  had  intended  to  propose 

Mr.  KERR.  I  say,  generally,  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas,  that 
a-s  I  understand  his  amendment  "8-30- 
62— F,"  the  illustrations  that  I  have 
given  do.  in  my  opinion,  take  care  of 
what  he  had  in  mind  in  that  regard. 
They  go  as  far  as  the  language  of  the 
bill  would  permit,  and  implement  the 
language  in  connection  with  the  Sena- 
tor's other  amendment. 

Mr  CARLSON.  In  view  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I 
shall  not  offer  these  amendments. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senatoi-  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Madam  Pre.sident.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  designated 
•  g_27 — 62."  I  ask  that  the  amendment 
not  be  read  but  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  391,  between  lines  21  and  22  in- 
sert the  fullowlng  new  section; 
'Sec  27  Allowance  to  Taxpayer  of  Addi- 
tional Exemption  With  Respect 
TO  Dependent  Child  Who  I.s  Stu- 
dent Above  Secondary  Level  at 
Educational  Institution. 

"(a^  I.N"  General  Section  151  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  i  relating  u:) 
deductions  for  personal  exemptions  i  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUownag  new  subsection 

"'(f)  Additional  Exemption  fob  Depend- 
ent Chiidren  Attlnding  School  Above  the 
Secondary  Level 

"'(1)  In  cenfral — An  additional  exemp- 
tion of  $600  for  each  child  of  the  nxpayer — 
"  '(A)  for  whom  the  taxpayer  is  entitled  to 
an  exemption  under  subsection  ie)(l)  for 
the  taxable  yciir, 

■  (Bi  who  has  not  att.unetl  the  age  of  2.3 
at  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  In  which 
the  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer  begins;  and 

■  ■(C)  who.  during  at  least  4  calendar 
months  during  the  caler.dar  year  in  which  the 
taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer  begins,  is  a  full- 
time  student  above  the  secondary  level  at  an 
educational  Institution 

■■  '(2)  Definitions  -For  purposes  of  para- 
graph  I  1 )  —  * 

"  'lAi  Child, — The  term  'child'  means  an 
Individual  who  i  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 152  I  Is  a  son.  stepson,  daughter,  or  step- 
daughter of  the  taxpayer 

■■  ■  I  B )  Educational  institltion. — The  term 
"educational  institution"  has  the  meaning 
assigned  to  it  by  subsection  ie)(4)." 

"(b)  Tech.nical  Ame.ndment — Section 
213(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  maximum  limitations  on  deduc- 
tions for  medical,  dental,  etc.  expenses)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  or 
(d).  relating  to  the  additional  exemptions 
for  age  or  blindness'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'subsection  ic).  (d).  or  (f),  relating 
to  certain  additional  exemptions' 

"(C)  Conforming  Amendment — Section 
3402(i)(l)   of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 


1954    (relating   t<.)   withholding  exemptions) 
Is  iunended — 

"(11  by  s'-.rlklng  out  and'  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (D) ; 

"i2i  by  strlltlng  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (E)  and  in.sertlng  in  lieu 
there<if  ';  and  ;  and 

"(3)  by  iddlng  aftor  subparagraph  (E) 
the  following  now  .subincMi^rnph: 

'  'iF)  on(  add'.'.. '!.  li  r\.  mptlou  for  each 
child  wr^h  respf>  '  '.i  a:;  m.  on  the  basis  of 
facts  exlstii  «  a'  the  be:  iininK  of  such  day, 
there  nviy  !c.i.'>.n.ib'.v  lu'  expected  to  be  nl- 
lownblc  an  exemption  under  section  151(f) 
(relating  t"  dependent  children  nttendlng 
schmil  above  tfie  .sociuidary  level)  for  tlio 
tiixuble  yea-  under  subtitle  A  In  resi>ecl  of 
whU'h  .unount.s  di'ducl('<!  and  withheld  un- 
der this  rliapter  in  the  calendar  year  In 
which  such  d;iy  falls  are  allowed  as  a  credit.' 

"(d)  Er»ECTivr  Datf  — The  nmendments 
made  bv  th  .=;  srr-t;  ui.  other  than  the  amend- 
ments m,>d  •  bv  ^vitxsectlon  (c),  shall  apply 
to  taxable  yr.ir.s  boR'.nnlng  after  December 
31,  1961  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion ici  shall  apply  with  respect  to  wages 
paid  on  or  nft^r  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  which  begins  more  than  10  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act." 

On  page  391.  line  22,  strike  out  "27"  and 
insert  m  lieu  there'jf  "28  ". 

Mr  CANNON  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  follow- 
ing Senators  niay  be  addod  as  cosponsors 
of  the  amendment:  the  Senator  from 
South  Ca.-olina  I  Mr.  Johnston!,  the 
Senator  fiom  Florida  I  Mr.  SmathersI. 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  IMr.  HartkeI. 
the  senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
IMr.  R.i^NooLPHl,  the  junior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  IMr.  ByrdJ,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI, 
and  the  Se'iator  from  Ohio  IMr.  Young  I, 
because  each  of  these  Senators  is  him- 
self a  sponsor  of  a  bill  similar  in  legisla- 
tive intent  to  my  amendment.  Each  has 
recognized  the  challenge  facing  this  Na- 
tion and  the  importance  of  an  ac- 
celerated proeram  for  advanced  educa- 
tion in  order  to  meet  that  challenge. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out ob.jectioii.  It  IS  .no  ordered. 

Mr  SCOTT  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield? 

Mr   CANNON,     I  yield. 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  ask  that  my  name  also 
be  added  :i.^  a  cospon.sor  of  the  amend- 
ment,    I  strongly  uriie  its  adoption. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Madam  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON      I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator froir.  Nevada  for  having  included 
me  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 
I  have  had  an  amendment  similar  to  this 
one  pend:ng  in  the  Finance  Committee 
since  Janjaiy  1961.  I  cannot  help  feel- 
ing that  this  is  a  better  -way  in  which  to 
educate  tne  young  people  of  America,  or 
to  make.it  possible  for  their  parents  to 
educate  tncm,  rather  than  to  talk  about 
loan  or  s;rant  programs  or  other  pro- 
po.sals  of  that  type,  although  I  am  in 
favor  of  loan  programs.  However,  I  did 
not  see  fit  to  pre.ss  my  amendment  at 
this  particular  time  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  the  able  Senator  from  Nevada  had 
ventured  forth  with  hi.s  amendment.  I 
still  believe  that  my  amendment  which 
also  incli-des  an  exemption  for  students 
who  worj;  their  way  through  school  as 
well   as    .ndividuals  in  the  position  of 


foster  parents,  is  a  worthwhile  amend- 
ment. 

I  am  delighted  to  know  that  progress 
appears  to  be  made  in  the  direction  of 
having  the  administration  look  with 
kindrie,s.s  upon  an  approach  to  provide 
a  tax  deduction  for  parents  in  an  amount 
up  to  $600  of  llie  cost  of  sending  each 
child  to  a  college  or  university  Parents 
today  ha\e  a  lieavy  buiden  due  to  the 
high  cost  of  tuition  in  sending  their 
children  to  schools  of  higher  learning 
Many  of  them  find  it  an  impossible  task 
and  as  a  result  tlie  children  are  deprived 
of  furthering  their  education  Tlie  losei 
In  the  end  is  the  child  and  the  Nation 
I  congnitulnte  the  able  Senator  from 
Nevada  upon  his  leadersliip  in  this  di- 
rection. I  am  happy  to  Join  with  him 
In  his  amendment  With  adminl.stiation 
help  I  sincerely  trust  we  will  arhiev 
success  in  the  next  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida  for  his  remarks 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  distinguished  junioi 
Senator  from  Texas  !  Mi  Tower  '  and 
the  distinguished  Se!iator  from  F^hodi^ 
Island  IMr.  P.^store'  al.'^o  be  added  a.^ 
cosponsors  of  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Madam  President. 
many  of  the  Senators  whose  names  iiave 
been  added  at  their  request  as  cospon- 
sors of  the  amendment  are  themselves 
the  sponsors  of  bills  having  a  similar 
legislative  intent  each  of  them  recog- 
nizing the  challenge  whicli  faces  the 
Nation  and  the  importance  of  an  ac- 
celerated program  for  advanced  educa- 
tion in  order  to  meet  that  challenge. 

On  Tuesday.  I  spoke  at  len^'th  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  pointing  out  the 
urgent  need  in  the  Nation  for  an  accel- 
erated program  to  tram  additional 
needed  personnel  for  .scientific  manpower 
utilization. 

In  addition.  I  have  consi.stently  sup- 
ported programs  to  provide  aid  to  edu- 
cation at  every  level.  My  amendment  is 
intended  to  make  possible  the  achieve- 
ment of  some  of  those  «oals  about  which 

1  spoke  on  Tuesday,  and  for  which  I  have 
voted  with  consistency.  It  would  pro- 
vide an  additional  tax  exemption  to  the 
parent  of  any  child  under  23  who  is  a 
full-time  student  above  the  secondary 
level  at  an  educational  institution 

As  of  October  1961,  approximately 
2,900.000  students  under  the  aue  of  23 
were  attending  universities  m  this  coun- 
try. In  a  study  by  the  Uni'^ersity  of 
Michigan,  it  was  determined  that  the 
average  annual  cost  per  student  was 
$1,550.  Of  this  amount,  the  student  had 
earned  and  saved  $360;  $130  was  pro- 
vided by  scholarships;  $950  came  from 
parents:  and  $110  from  other  .sources 
The  study  also  showed  that  4  in  10  found 
financing  to  be  extremely  difficult,  while 

2  in  10  found  that  the  financial  assist- 
ance which  they  were  able  to  obtain  was 
inadequate. 

I  believe  that  all  children  desire  an 
opportunity  to  compete  as  adults  on  an 
equal  basis  with  their  fellows.  I  believe 
that  every  parent  desires  to  give  liis  child 
that   opportunity.      Yet,   many    of   our 
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youth  are  beinR  denied  lh(^  i'i^;ht  to  com- 
pete due  to  a  lack  of  advanced  training 
A  study  financed  by  the  Ford  Foundatuu^ 
and  conducted  by  F^lmo  Roper  L  Asso- 
ciates revealed  that  60  pcicent  of  tlie  Na- 
tion's paients  had  no  savmu.s;  and  of 
those  who  did  oi  ly  an  nvt  raue  of  $150 
was  set  aside  for  colle^;e  expenses  My 
amendment  would  assist  In  meeting  the 
expenses  and  thus  provide  an  added 
H\enue  and  an  a;ldtd  incentive  for  the 
Nation's  viiuth  in  the  pursuit  of  higher 
education  Man;.'  additional  linures 
would  be  lucsent  d  to  slunv  that  there 
is  a  lalhei  despetate  financial  juitillca- 
ti.iii  foi  this  amendment 

I'i'iliiips  more  Mipoitant,  liowever.  In 
lr;;iisof  Ihr  Nalmn's  continued  progress 
and  s.'cuiilv  is  tl.  IxMiefit  u!;irh  would 
accrue  by  mak  ii;:  possible  the  full 
academic  development  of  our  Nation's 
youth 

Madam  President,  in  the  past  there 
has  been  difficulty  in  getting  from  the 
Treasury  Department  a  statement  of  its 
position  on  such  a  proposal,  because  of 
the  cost  of  this  type  of  legislation  Only 
today  I  received  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  a  let  :er  whicli.  to  me.  points 
up  the  recognition  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment of  the  need  for  .some  type  of 
approach  to  this  problem  I  shall  ask 
unanimous  conscr:t  that  the  entiie  letter 
be  printed  in  the  I^ecord.  but  first  I  wish 
to  emphasize  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  the  letter,  fiom  Secretary  Dillon, 
which  reads,  as  fo  lows: 

In  the  light  of  the  overall  revenue  aspects 
of  the  pending  bil  ,  which  on  our  figures 
shows  a  gross  loss  on  a  full-year  basis  of 
$210  million,  the  acdltlon  of  a  further  $400 
million  loss  Is  obv  ously  quite  serious.  I 
feel  strongly  therefore  that  the  amendment 
should  be  deferred  until  next  year.  This 
will  permit  the  administration  to  conduct 
a  full  and  thorougn  study  of  the  various 
approaches  to  financing  higher  education. 
We  plan  to  submit  to  the  Congress  early 
next  year  a  recommended  solution  to  the 
problem. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  entire  letter  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thi  Secretarv  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington.  l> C,  September  5.  1962. 
Hon.  Howard  W   Camnon, 
US   Senate. 
Wa.'shington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Casnon:  I  am  writing  to 
you  in  rekjard  to  tl  e  amendment  you  have 
proposed  to  H  R  10<50  to  grant  taxpayers  an 
extxa  $600  depende.icy  deduction  for  each 
dependent  child  under  the  age  of  23  who  Is  a 
full-time  student  al>ove  the  secondary  level. 

The  problem  of  financing  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  students,  with  which  your  amend- 
ment Is  concerned.  Is  of  course  an  important 
one.  The  President  has  expressed  concern 
over  the  number  of  qualified  high  school 
graduates  who  are  unable  to  attend  college 
because  of  financial  reasons  and  has  pro- 
posed a  program  ol  scholarships  and  loans 
to  supplement  the  private  and  public 
scholarship  and  loan  programs  now  in  effect 
Other  approaches  seek  to  provide  financial 
assistance  for  higher  education  by  granting 
various  tax  concessions.  All  these  ap- 
proaches merit  serious  study,  A  solution  to 
the  basic  problem  of  financing  the  higher 
education  of  able  students  must  be  found 
The  administration  Is  pursuing  this  matter 


viKorou.sly  11.  order  Uj  reach  a  fair  and  effec- 
tive solution 

However,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be 
desirable  U)  attempt  t-o  deal  with  such  a 
vital  Issue  as  financing  higher  education 
by  meiins  of  an  amendment  to  the  1063 
revenue  bill.  This  Is  particularly  true  In 
Mew  of  the  fact  that  the  pmp, .s^d  amend- 
ment to  grunt  taxp.i\erv  vxMa  chpt udency 
detlucllons  for  cuUege  .stiulf.'its  u  iKd  ::-.- 
volve  an  Wtlmated  annual  re 
al  leMt  $400  million  T!n>  cvs 
upon  the  following  cons>;iU-!,,' i 
mutely  3  million  of  th«-  n.  :. 
lion  students  enrolled  n  n.^tuutlons  of 
lilKher  •duci\iinn  are  jw'iin  I'tnl  to  be  rll«ible 
for  Hie  extra  dcpriulei,  \  ..iiowance  At 
Kioo  j.rr  eligible  ,-;.uift,t  ;i!,ii  .^iiowlng  for 
!!;(•  ;  1.  ;  that  »"nif  p,urii'.N  •>'.  ^ ' ''.'.rgv  nu- 
(iii.'.s  do  not  repoi  t  i.ixaiiic  im  <  me  '  ;rticient 


'.  I'liiic    ,i.,>,       ; 

.'11,1 '(■  is  bused 

:.^     Appruxi- 

'iuuk  3',  mil- 


U'<\\ 


t'X'i.i  (i(>(lu.  tion.  tUiii  means  « 
:.'   :i. ('.;'.  ;(l,;',i  Income  fax  base 


o:  »1  75  billion. 

In  1960  the  average  tax  rate  paid  <  n  t.'ixahle 
income  was  23  percent  TSAenty-iliree  per- 
cent of  $1.75  billion  is  approximately  $400 
million  This  is  undoubtedly  a  conservative 
estimate  because  It  Is  to  be  expected  that 
the  Income  of  taxpayers  who  have  children 
in  college  are  higher  than  that  reported  on 
the  average  taxable  Income  tax  return,  and 
hecau.se  the  extra  deduction  would  reduce 
income  subject  to  the  highest  marginal,  not 
the  average,  bracket  rate  paid  by  each  af- 
fected taxpayer. 

In  the  light  of  the  overall  revenue  aspects 
of  the  pending  bill,  which  on  our  figures 
shows  a  gross  loss  on  a  full-year  basis  of 
$210  million,  the  addition  of  a  further  $400 
million  loss  is  obviously  quite  serious.  I 
feel  strongly  therefore  that  the  amendment 
should  be  deferred  until  next  year.  This 
will  permit  the  administration  to  conduct  a 
full  and  thorough  study  of  the  various  ap- 
proaches to  financing  higher  education.  We 
plan  to  submit  to  the  Congress  early  next 
year  a  recommended  solution  to  the  problem. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Douglas  Dillon. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Madam  President.  I 
am  happy  to  state  that  the  Treasury 
Department  now  recognizes  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem  and  proposes  to  sub- 
mit to  Conercss  early  next  year,  so  that 
Congress  may  consider  the  enactment 
of  legislation  in  this  area,  a  recom- 
mended solution  of  this  \cry  serious 
problem  winch  confronts  approximately 
L'  900,000  students  who  are  attending 
school. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasu;->-  believes  that  if 
the  amendment  were  adopted  at  this 
time,  there  would  be  grave  doubt,  be- 
cause of  the  deficit  which  will  be  cre- 
ated, whether  the  bill  could  be  recom- 
mended   for   final    approval. 

I  shall  defer  to  the  distinguished  man- 
eger  of  the  bill  foi'  lus  comments. 

Mr  KERR  Madam  President.  I  ex- 
press deep  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada,  first,  for 
the  amendment  he  has  discussed:  and 
second,  for  what  I  believe  to  be  the  con- 
structive approach  he  has  shown. 

The  proposal  has  been  discussed  with 
oflBcials  of  the  Treasury  It  was  their 
opinion  that,  worthy  as  the  amendment 
is.  if  it  were  added  to  the  bill  it  would 
create  a  deficit  which  would  make  the 
bill  very  unatti-active  and  possibly 
warrant  failure  of  its  approval. 

The  principle  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment IS  hichly  commendatory.  I  am 
glad  he  has  brought  it  up.  I  am  glad 
he  has  secured  a  commitment  from  the 


administration  that  It  Is  a  .subject  with 
reference  to  which  the  administration 
will  make  an  appropriate  recommenda- 
tion for  its  adequate  solution  eaily  next 
year. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  lias  made 
a  distinct  contribution  by  brmgink;  for- 
ward a  proposal  which  Is  of  deep  interest 
to  the  American  people,  one  which  will 
be  conti  ibutory  to  a  w  Ider  spread  of  edu- 
cational achievement  by  the  youth  of  our 
country,  I  thank  him  Kenulnely  for  the 
manner  In  which  he  has  handled  the 
situation. 

Mr.  CANNON  I  th.iiik  t)-.t  ."^enntor 
from  Ok,a!;  una 


Mr    }{AN.X)i  PH       Mi     V 


r  ,^  ,  0 1 


Will 


the  SiT.at(^:  tir.ni  N«  \,\dH  vk  .(i  ' 

Tl',e  PIU-iniNG  OFFICKH  M;  BvR- 
DICK  m  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mi  cannon  I  yield 
Mr.  RANDOLPH  I  commend  the 
Senator  frcm  Nevada  for  his  initiative 
and  industry  in  pie.senting  for  the  In- 
formation of  the  Members  of  this  forum 
the  considered  and  valid  reasons  for  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment.  I.  too.  have 
introduced  proposed  leL;islation  relating 
to  this  problem.  It  was  presented  in 
January  1961.  for  myself  and  my  col 
league  from  "West  "Virginia  IMr.  Byrd]. 
I  felt  then,  in  presenting  S.  391.  as  I  feel 
now,  that  there  is  compelling  argument 
for  providing  this  exemption,  this  addi- 
tional $600  benefit  for  the  taxpayer  in 
consideration  of  helping  to  ofifset  spiral- 
ing  education  costs  at  the  institutions  of 
collegiate  training. 

This  school  year  the  cost  for  education 
at  the  college  and  university  level  for 
approximately  4  600.000  young  men  and 
young  women  will  total  $9,500  million. 
Only  5  years  ago  that  cost  would  have 
been  $4,200  milhon  for  only  3  million  of 
our  young  people — which  indicates  that 
the  seriousness  of  this  problem  comes 
with  the  impact  of  the  greater  number 
of  our  youth  enrolled.  It  is  during  this 
period  of  special  impact  on  the  parents 
that  veiT  careful  attention  must  be  given 
the  imperative  need  for  this  added  ex- 
emption. 

I  have  in  my  files  letters  from  fathers 
who  struggle  with  the  costs  which  accrue 
to  them  when  they  have  two  or  three 
children  in  college.  One  of  these  citizens 
sets  down  the  problem  in  these  words: 

I  have  no  objection  to  paying  our  Federal 
Income  taxes,  as  I  realize  that  our  Govern- 
ment must  have  money  for  the  multitude  of 
purposes  set  forth  In  our  budget.  I  consider 
It  a  privilege  to  pay  my  small  share  in  help- 
ing to  keep  our  country  great  and  good. 

However,  within  the  past  2  years,  two  of 
my  children  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
enter  West  Virginia  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  I  have,  under  our  American 
way  of  life,  been  forttinate  enough  to  have 
the  needed  income  to  pay  all  of  their  ex- 
penses. For  the  school  year  of  1960- -61.  it 
will  cost  me  approximately  $4,000.  or  $2,000 
per  student,  to  keep  these  two  in  college. 
.\t  the  same  time,  under  our  income  tax  laws 
I  am  allowed  an  exemption  of  only  $600  per 
student  or  a  total  of  $1,200.  Within  the  next 
3  years,  if  providence  permits.  I  shall  have  a 
third  child  in  college,  and  my  average  cost 
for  the  three  will  be  $6,000  per  year,  and  my 
total  exemption  will  be  $1,800. 

I  firmly  believe  that  higher  education  af- 
fords one  of  the  best  ways  of  providing  bet- 
ter American  leadership,  and  I  have  always 
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strongly  urged  every  American  father  to 
attempt  to  provide  his  children  with  college 
educations.  If  this  recommendation  is  fol- 
lowed. I  believe  that  America  would  become 
a  better  country  in  which  to  live,  and  that 
we  will  thereby  make  certain  that  America 
will  always  remain  the  greatest  leader  amon:.' 
world  powers. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  that  legi.slation  be  en- 
acted to  Increase  the  personal  exemption 
under  our  Income  tax  laws  to  at  least  ■$  1.200 
for  each  child  that  the  taxpayer  wholly  pro- 
vides with  a  college  education. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  in 
connection  with  my  remarks,  an  article, 
■  College  Costs  Will  Hit  Record,"  pub- 
lished today  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News.  It  indicates  the  heavy  and  in- 
creasing expense  to  the  parents  of  the 
Nation,  because  of  the  mounting  cost  of 
the  education  of  their  children. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp. 
as  follows: 

C  iLLEGE  Costs  Will  Hit  Record 
(By  Robert  D:etsch  i 

It  will  cost  .American  parents  almost  $9  5 
billion  to  send  4  6  million  o.*T.spring  to  college 
this  year. 

Both  figtires  are  rec>".r(ls. 

Five  years  ago.  parents  paid  about  $4.2  bil- 
lion to  send  3  million  youngsters  to  college. 
And  because  spending  more  than  doubled 
In  the  period  while  the  number  of  students 
increased  only  53  percent,  it  should  be  no 
great  surprise  that: 

Since  1957.  spending  for  higher  education 
has  gone  up  ta.<ter  tiian  spending  on  any 
other  item  m  the  consumer's  budget. 

E.-,TIM.\TE 

The  U  S  Office  of  Education  has  estimated 
2'j  milli'. iU  students  will  enroll  at  public- 
supported  Colleges  and  universities  this 
month  and  184  million  at  private  insti- 
tutions. In  1950.  the  total  was  2  7  million 
and  In  1957  about  3  million. 

Basic  charges  at  the  public  schools  (tuition 
and  fees  I  have  gone  up  from  an  average 
$155  in  1958  to  $190  today.  At  private  col- 
leges the  charges  have  zoomed  from  $526  to 
$740 

The  d.lTerencc-  in  the  figures  ir.dicite  wliy 
60  percent  of  today's  c.'.'.tg^  students  enroll 
at  public  schools  and  only  40  percent  at  the 
private  ones. 

Five  years  ago,  total  costs  (tuition,  fees. 
books,  room,  board,  clothes,  transportation) 
were  $1,500  at  a  public-supported  ciillege 
and  $2,000  at  a  private  school.  Educators 
now  put  those  averages  at  a  minimum  of 
$1,700  and  $2,500. 

WTiich  would  bring  total  outlays  at  public 
Institutions  up  to  $4  6  billion  and  at  private 
institutions  up  to  $4  7  billion. 

In  the  last  5  years,  disposable  incr^me  of 
all  Americans  rose  24  percent  (from  $293 
billion  to  current  rate  of  $382  billion  » .  But 
spending  on  higher  education  more  than 
doubled. 

It  leads  any  list  showing  how  consumer 
spending  has  increased. 

Second  on  such  a  list  compiled  by  the 
Investment  firm  of  David  L.  B.ibson  &  Co. 
Is  expenditures  In  stocks  and  bonds  ( up  90 
percent  from  1956  to  1962 1  and  third  Is 
private  school  expenditures,  up  85   percent 

Spending  on  books  and  maps,  which 
might  be  related  to  education,  ranked  ftfth  — 
up  72  percent  and  only  slightly  behind  t'.e 
75  percent  spending  Increase  on  air  travel. 

REFLECTS    BOOM 

In  fact,  the  Babson  list  reflects  the  Ameri- 
can boom  for  comforts,  conveniences,  luxu- 
ries, entertainment,  and  culture.  The  only 
durable  goods  products  on  the  big  spend- 
ing   list    were    eyeglasses,    braces,    artificial 


limbs,  boats,  planes,  radios.  TV  sets,  records. 
and  musical  instrumen'^s — aiid  all  of  these 
are  conn?cted  with  leisure,  recreation,  or 
health. 

Behind  spending  Increases  for  books  and 
maps  were  increased  outlays  for  transporta- 
tion tolls  (up  65  percent),  private  hospitals 
(60  percent!,  barbers  and  beauticians  (56 
percent  i ,  participant  sports,  life  insurance 
expenses,  and  radio  and  T'V  repair  (all  55 
percent  >  and  bank  service  charges  and  toilet 
articles   i  botli  54  percent). 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
repeat  that  if  this  issue  is  delayed  today, 
it  must  be  met  in  the  coming  Congress. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  dis'.inguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  support 
the  am}ndine:it  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Nevada 
I  Mr.  Cannon]. 

On  Jc.nuary  20.  1959. 1  introduced  pro- 
posed legislation  which  would  have  in- 
creased the  amendment  on  personal  in- 
come tsx  exemption  allowed  a  taxpayer 
for  a  dependent  fi'om  $600  to  $1,000  for 
any  taxable  year  in  which  such  depend- 
ent was  a  student  attending  school  at 
the  collt  ge  level  or  above. 

It  hm  long  been  my  feeling  that  the 
welfare  and  the  future  of  our  country  is 
closely  f. nd  intimately  tied  to  the  educa- 
tional accom.plishments  of  our  young 
people.  The  mental  resources  and  tech- 
nical skills  of  om-  young  people  have  to 
be  develop;?d  so  that  the  vast  knowledge 
and  ma.stcry  of  complex  scientific  prin- 
ciples so  vital  to  the  national  defense  are 
within  iheir  grasp.  The  full  resources 
for  strengthening  our  national  defense 
are  not  being  utilized  because  many  of 
our  young  people,  due  to  the  financial 
limitations  of  their  parents,  are  unable 
to  continue  their  educational  studies 
above  the  secondary  school  level. 

There  are  programs,  both  private  and 
Government,  which  have  aided  the  top 
qualified  students  desiring  to  continue 
thfir  education  beyond  high  school,  but 
I  feel  that  an  additional  exemption  of 
$600  to  a  taxpayer  who  has  a  dependent 
attendlmr  a  school  of  higher  education 
on  a  full-time  basis  would  greatly  in- 
crease the  educational  and  technical  po- 
tential ol  this  country  for  the  future,  and 
would  case  the  heavy  burden  on  parents 
in  .<^rnding  their  children  to  college. 
Thousands  of  our  young  people  of  ability 
either  do  not  enter  college  or  have  to 
drop  out  before  graduation  for  financial 
reasons. 

This  amendment,  if  adopted,  would  go 
far  to  alleviate  the  loss  suffered  by  such 
dropouts  and  discontinuances  if  this 
amendm:nt  is  favorably  considered  here 
today.  If  not,  I  urge  that  it  be  pre- 
sented a,;  an  amendment  to  other  legis- 
lation or  as  a  separate  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Senate "s  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  the  proposal. 

Mr,  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  re(;ognition  of  this  problem  by  the 
administration,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  administration  intends  to  con- 
duct a  fall  and  thorough  study  of  the 
various  approaches,  and  plans  to  submit 
to  the  C'jngrcss,  early  next  year,  a  rec- 
ommended solution,  I  intend  to  with- 
draw my  amendment.  However,  before 
I   do   .so.  I   yield  to  the  Senator  from 


Oregon    [Mr.    MorseI.    who    wishes    to 
speak  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ri.se 
to  address  myself  briefly  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  must  completely  disagree  v.ith  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Kerr! 
that  this  is  a  desirable  amendment  from 
the  point  of  view  of  public  policy.  I 
EKjint  out  that  the  amendment  is  not  a 
desirable  one  from  the  poiiit  of  view  of 
policy,  and  that  it  is  not,  so  far  as  I 
know,  a  part  of  the  administration's  pi-o- 
gram.  The  administration  was  com- 
pletely opposed  to  similar  amendments. 
throughout  all  of  our  consideration  of 
the  educational  program  of  S.  1021, 
Amendments  of  this  type  were  discussed 
then  but  not  adopted,  Tlie  amendment, 
in  my  judgment,  is  unwise  from  the 
standpoint  of  educational  policy,  and  I 
believe  it  to  be  unwise  from  the  stand- 
point of  tax  policy.  It  gives  no  help 
to  the  student  from  the  low-income 
family  who  needs  help  most  and  it  gives 
greatest  help  to  those  whose  family  in- 
come is  highest. 

Taxes  should  be  based  upon  ability  to 
pay;  but  this  amendment  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  general  piobkm  of  ability 
to  pay.  The  amendment  seeks  lo  trans- 
fer to  others  the  burden  of  paying  the 
cost  of  education  of  college  students. 
The  amendment  would  give  the  propo.sed 
benefit  to  the  parents  of  college  studenLs. 
many  of  whom  are  in  middle  to  upper 
income  brackets. 

I  have  virtually  fought  my  licart  ct 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  working  lo 
obtain  Federal  aid  to  education.  But 
Federal  aid  to  education  .'^hould  come 
directly  fi  om  the  Treasury  of  thr  United 
States  by  appropriation.  It  should  not 
be  provided  in  the  form  of  favoritism  to 
the  parents  of  some  college  students 
who  need  it  the  least. 

If  such  an  exemption  is  bt^gun  as  a 
matter  of  tax  policy,  where  will  we  end 
the  making  of  exemptions  for  one  group 
after  another  which  have  enough  politi- 
cal power  and  pressure  to  be  able  to  ob- 
tain such  exemptions?  Rather,  I  believe 
we  should  end  the  practice  of  granting 
one  group  exemption  after  another  when 
such  exemptions  are  based  upon  the  po- 
litical power  of  various  groups.  We 
should  proceed  to  determine,  from  the 
standpoint  of  public  policy,  what  we 
ought  to  spend  the  tax  dollars  for. 
Those  expenditures  should  come  fiom 
the  common  pool — the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  We  should  not  authorize 
various  groups  to  avoid  payin'-;  their  fair 
share  of  taxes  which  are  based  upon  the 
sound  principle  of  ability  to  pay. 

I  favor  aid  to  colleges,  and  I  favor 
scholarship  and  loan  aid  to  students — 
but  not  by  means  of  such  special  legisla- 
tion as  the  tax-exemption  approach  of 
this  amendment. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  sponsors  of 
this  proposal  give  to  Federal  aid-to-edu- 
cation legislation  all  the  support  they 
wish  to  give  to  tliis  amendment.  We 
might  then  get  a  decent,  fair,  equalized. 
across-the-boaid  Federal  aid-to-educa- 
tion program  for  the  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  We  could  then 
give  all  the  help  v.e  can  to  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  and  to  their  stu- 
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dents  by  way  of  scholarships  and  loans. 
But  all  such  aic  should  come  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  State.'?  directly 
It  should  not  i.ssue  indirectly  from  a  tax 
exemption  amendment  such  as  that  pro- 
IX)sed. 

Mr.  CANNON  Mr  Pie^ident.  I  with- 
draw my  amendinent 

The  PRESIIHNG  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
is  withdrawn 

Mr.  GORE  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
it  would  be  appi'opriate  now  to  call  up 
my  amendment  which  would  reduce  the 
tax  exemption — now  provided  by  the 
bill — of  $35,000  a  year  for  bona  fide 
oversea  residents  to  S6,000,  or  exactly 
10  times  what  ha.s  just  now  been  under 
consideration  ir.  the  case  of  a  parent 
who  has  a  child  in  college.  So  I  call 
up  my  amendmc  nt  which  is  identified  as 
"8-27-62 — G."  and  ask  that  it  be  modi- 
fied, on  page  2.  in  line  7.  by  making  the 
figure  at  that  point  read  "S6.000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  134. 
beginning  with  line  24,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  all  thiough  line  25  on  page  135 
and  insert  the  following: 

(a)  General  Kule. — In  the  case  of  an 
individual  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 
establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  that  he  has  been  a  t>ona 
fide  resident  of  a  foreign  country  or  coun- 
tries for  an  uninterrupted  period  which  in- 
cludes an  entire  taxable  year,  amounts  re- 
ceived from  sources  without  the  United 
States  (except  amounts  paid  by  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  thereof)  which  con- 
stitute earned  Income  attributable  to  serv- 
ices performed  during  such  uninterrupted 
period  shall  not  b«'  Included  In  gross  Income 
and  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  under  this 
chapter.  The  amount  excluded  under  this 
subsection  for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  com- 
puted by  applying  the  special  rules  contained 
in  subsection  (c) . 

On  page  137,  strike  out  lines  4  thi-ough 
13  and  insert  the  following:  "a  daily 
basis  at  an  annu.il  rate  of  $6,000." 

On  page  139.  line  2,  strike  out  'subsec- 
tion (ai(i)"  and  insert  "subsection 
<ai". 

On  page  139.  strike  out  lines  3  through 
20. 

On  page  140,  beginning  witii  line  16, 
strike  out  all  through  line  3  on  page 
141  and  in.sert  the  following: 

(ci  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  sectk  n  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1962. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  by  the 
terms  of  the  pending  bill,  a  citizen  who 
establishes  a  so-called  pei-manent  resi- 
dence in  Nassau  will  be  given  a  tax 
exemption  on  earned  income  from  for- 
eign soui-ces  of  $35,000  a  year.  Whereas 
a  citizen  of  the  Ur  ited  Stat-es  begins  pay- 
ing income  taxes  on  his  income  beyond 
S600.  a  citizen  -who  establishes  a  resi- 
dence outside  the  United  Stales,  but  re- 
tains his  citizensh  p  in  the  United  States. 
will  have  an  exemption,  under  the  bill. 
of  $35,000  a  year  I  think  that  is  un- 
reasonable: it  is  only  one  of  the  many 
provisions  of  the  bill  with  which  I  found 
myself  in  sharp  disagreement  with  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Sena;e  Finance  Committee. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  ex- 
emption should  b"      Frankly,  I  think  it 


should  be  something  more  than  the  ex- 
emption for  citizens  who  i-eside  in  the 
United  States  I  would  like  to  see  it 
tied  to  the  kind  of  oversea  allowances 
that  our  ambassadors  receive  in  various 
countries,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  $6,000 
a  year  would  be  a  very  generous  amount 
of  tax-exempt  income.  It  is  10  times  the 
pei-sonal  exemption  of  a  resident  of  the 
United  States. 

I  shall  not  detain  the  Senate.  The 
issue  is  simple.    I  ask  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  call  the 
attention  of  Senatoi-s  to  the  fact  that 
the  language  in  the  bill  is  restrictive,  not 
permi.ssive.  As  of  now  and  up  to  this 
time  American  citizens  residins  abroad 
beyond  13  months,  who  are  bona  fide 
residents  of  another  country,  pay  no  tax 
on  their  income.  The  language  in  tlie 
bill  imposes  a  tax  upon  their  income.  It 
exempts  for  the  first  3  years  the  first 
$20,000  of  income. 

After  a  noninterrupt^d  period  of  3 
consecutive  years  of  bona  fide  residence 
in  a  foreign  country,  the  exemption  be- 
comes $35,000. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee that  such  a  provision  is  necessary 
to  enable  American  corporations  doing 
business  abroad  to  induce  residents  of 
our  country  to  leave  their  own  shores, 
leave  their  environment,  take  their  fami- 
lies with  them  to  foreign  countries,  and 
there  reside  in  connection  with  the  op- 
eration of  an  American  business  located 
in  a  foreign  country,  and  that  unless 
foreign  corpKjrations  are  able  to  offer  in- 
ducements of  this  kind,  they  cannot 
secure  the  kind  of  talent  and  ability 
that  will  enable  them  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully in  the  operation  of  their  busi- 
nesses in  other  countries. 

I  say  to  the  Senate  again  that  the 
language  in  the  bill  docs  not  confer  a 
new  tax  exemption.  It  terminates  large 
tax  exemptions  which  are  now  in  the 
law.  It  is  highly  restrictive  m  compari- 
son with  the  pi-ovisions  of  existing  law. 

It  was  adopted  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  by  the  House 
itself,  and  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, after  the  testimony  of  represent- 
atives of  American  industries  doing  busi- 
nes-s  abroad  that  in  no  other  way  could 
they  secui-e  the  experienced  and  able 
talent  required  to  permit  them  to  handle 
their  foreign  opei'ations  competitively 
with  indu.^tnes  and  companies,  either 
nationals  within  the  country  where  those 
American  companies  are  doing  business 
or  foreign  corporations  fi'om  other  coun- 
tries m  the  world  located  in  the  affected 
counti-y  and  competing  with  Amei'ican 
businesses  located  there, 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mi'.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR      I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  .Are  Amer- 
ican citizens  working  m  foreign  lands 
subject  to  the  State,  local,  and  Federal 
taxes  of  those  govei'nments,  just  as  a 
person  working  in  this  countiy  is  sub- 
ject to  the  taxes  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  eovernments'' 

Mr.  KERR.  They  are  They  must 
pay  the  taxes  of  the  countries  where 
they  reside,  and  in  many  of  those  coun- 
tries the  taxes  exceed  those  paid  in  our 
country. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  If  the  logic 
is  correct  that  by  virtue  of  being  a  cit- 
izen of  the  United  States  residing  in  a 
foreign  land,  a  pei-son  would  owe  taxes, 
perhaps,  to  the  local.  State,  and  Federal 
governments  in  that  land  on  income 
earned,  would  not  the  same  logic  require 
that  the  U.S.  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments — a  total  of  six  govern- 
ments— tax  the  same  income? 

Mr.  KERR.  That  would  be  the  case 
if  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  were  adopted. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  I  under- 
stand the  situation,  a  person  would  have 
to  live  overseas  for  3  years  as  a  bona 
fide  resident  there  before  the  $35,000 
exemption  limit  would  apply?  Up  to  that 
time  he  would  be  limited  to  an  exemp- 
tion of  $20,000? 

Mr.  KERR.     The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Beyond  that 
point,  he  would  still  be  subject  to  the 
taxes  of  this  Government  as  well  as  the 
governments  ovei-seas? 

Mr.  KERR.  Except  to  the  extent  that 
the  taxes  he  owed  to  this  country  would 
be  after  he  had  received  credit  for  the 
taxes  he  paid  overseas. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  if  the 
logic  is  correct  that  this  taxation  should 
be  levied,  the  Senator  recognizes  that  a 
citizen  of  this  country  could  be  subject 
to  taxes  by  two  goveriTments.  and  at 
three  different  levels  by  each  govern- 
ment, a  total  of  six  different  types  of 
government? 

Mr.  KERR.     Yes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  cit- 
izen living  abioad  who  pays  taxes  to  a 
foreign  government  receives  a  credit 
for  the  taxes  he  pays  to  that  foreign 
government  against  whatever  tax  lia- 
bihty  he  may  have  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  KERR.  As  I  stated  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois,  the  American  taxpayer, 
in  computing  his  tax  hability  to  this 
country,  arrives  at  the  amount  of  his 
liability  aft<?r  having  taken  ci-edit  for 
taxes  paid  to  the  foreign  government. 

Mr  GORE.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  two  more  questions. 

Under  present  law  a  person  who  is 
temporarily  abroad  for  17  out  of  18 
months  receives  an  exemption  of  $20,000 
a  year  on  his  earned  income  from  for- 
eign sources. 

Mr    KERR.     I  believe  that  is  con-ect. 
Mr  GORE      That  is  unchanged  by  the 
bill '5 

Mr.  KERP.      I  think  that  is  tme. 
Mr.    GORE.     Under    present    law.    as 
the  Senator  has  stated,  the  sky  is  the 
limit  on   tax   exemption   on   earned   in- 
come for  bona  fide  nonresidents. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  definition  of  the  language  "the  sky 
IS  the  limit  "  but,  as  the  Senator  has 
said,  under  present  law,  if  a  U.S.  citi- 
is  a  bona  fidi  resident  of  a  country  over- 
seas, after  U  months  he  is  not  .subject  to 
income  taxe.'  m  this  country. 

Mr   GORE.     Perhaps  that  is  a  rather 
good  descrip'.ion  of  "the  sky  is  the  limit." 
Mr    KERF.     Perhaps. 
Mr.  GORi\     Tlie  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate would  provide  for  this  exemption,  in 
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the  case  of  a  bona  fide  resident  abroad, 
in  two  steps.  If  I  went  abroad  and  be- 
came a  permanent  resident,  for  the  first 
3  years  I  would  receive  a  tax  exemption 
of  $20,000.  but  after  having  been  a  resi- 
dent abroad  for  3  years,  I  would  receive 
a  tax  exemption  of  $35,000. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  is  correct,  but  in 
that  same  period  of  time,  as  the  Senator 
well  knows,  and  as  I  have  indicated,  the 
Senator  would  be  paying  local.  State,  and 
Federal  taxes  in  the  land  where  he  was 
residm?  and  receiving  an  income. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  fact  has  no  bearin;: 
upon  the  exemption  from  taxation  by  the 
United  States.  If  he  fell  in  the  income 
bracket  of  $600.  or  $6,000.  or  $60,000,  he 
would  still  get  a  credit  against  U.S.  taxes 
for  the  amount  of  taxes  he  paid  the  for- 
eign government.  That  really  has  no 
bearing  upon  the  issue. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee may  not  agree  with  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I  re- 
spect the  Senator.  If  that  is  his  opin- 
ion, he  is  justified  in  holding  it. 

Mr  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  dis- 
agree? 

Mr.  KERR  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  said  that,  with  reference  to 
the  $20,000  exemption  and  the  $35,000 
exemption,  the  American  citizen  would 
be  paying  taxes  in  the  foreign  country 
in  which  he  resided. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  close  with  an  observa- 
tion. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  exemption  provided 
in  our  law  would  not  exempt  the  {person 
from   paying   taxes  where  he  works. 

Mr.  GORE.  This  is  merely  another 
subsidy,  another  encouragement  for  the 
movement  of  industry  and  busine.ss  and 
,iobs  overseas.  Why  give  a  tax  exemp- 
tion to  a  permanent  resident  abroad  of 
10  times  th"  tax  exemption  given  to  a 
citizen  at  home? 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  The  businesses  with 
reference  to  which  the  American  citizens 
arc  employed  are  businesses  operating  a' 
the  domestic  level  in  the  foreign  coun- 
tries. They  are  engaged  in  the  business 
of  selling  products  which,  in  many  in- 
stances, are  manufactured  m  this  coun- 
try. For  instance.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co 
has  outlets  around  the  world. 

They  are  not  exportinsr  iobs  finm  this 
country  when  they  send  somebody  over- 
seas to  manage  a  retail  outlet  in  Argen- 
tina, in  Brazil,  anywhere  in  Latin 
America,  or  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
The  outlet  in  the  foreign  country  sells 
mainly  American-produced  products. 

What  these  companies  attempt  to  do 
is  to  find  the  most  able  talent  they  can 
to  go  overseas  to  effectively  manage  the 
local  branch  or  local  distribution  outlet, 
exactly  as  is  done  in  the  United  States. 
The  men  who  sell  in  those  markets  sell 
goods  produced  and  manufactured  in 
o'jr  factories  and  sent  overseas  for  sale. 
That  creates  .iobs  in  this  country;  it 
does  not  export  jobs. 

If  we  chan-je  the  law  so  that  the  com- 
panies cannot  employ  people  with  com- 
petitive talent,  all  we  shall  do  is  either 
to  impair  their  business  or  put  them  out 
of  busines.s.  If  we  should  do  that,  we 
would  destroy  American  jobs,  because. 
as  of  now,  countless  thousands  of  Amer- 


icans   are    engaged 
products  which  are 
around  thie  world. 
Rather  than  this 


in    manufacturing 
sold  in  the  outlets 

being  a  measure  to 
bring  about  the  export  of  jobs,  it  is  a 
measure  'X)  bring  about  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  jobs  in  our  factories  at 
home,  in  which  men  and  women  produce 
the  products  which  American  companies 
sell;  whether  they  be  sewing  machines, 
washing  machines,  television  sets  or  any- 
ihm-;  else. 

Mr.  LONG   of   Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Stnator  yieW 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Namak.^  m  the  chair'.  Docs  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 
Mr.  KERR.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not 
true  that  in  many  cases  the  people  of 
whom  we  are  .speaking  compete  in  the 
same  countries  against  Japanese,  Ger- 
mans, Englishmen.  Fi'enchmen.  and 
Italians,  trying  to  get  business  which  will 
generate  more  jobs  in  our  country?  In- 
sofar as  we  put  our  business  people  in 
those  countries  at  a  competitive  disad- 
vantage with  respect  to  those  with  whom 
they  are  competing,  from  other  coun- 
tries, w-e  tend  to  lose  jobs  in  this  country, 
do  we  not? 

Mr.  KERR.  Not  only  do  we  lose  jobs 
m  this  country,  but  also  we  reduce  reve- 
nues to  our  Government.  As  Americaii 
industry  makes  money  overseas,  under 
the  languatie  of  liie  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  profits  are  brought  back  home, 
and  the  profits  are  taxed  when  they  get 
here. 

It  IS  very  simple.  Mr.  President. 
American  companies  which  do  business 
abroad  will  not  hire  Americans  and  send 
them  overseas  to  operate  outlets  merely 
because  the  businesses  love  them.  If 
they  can  employ  local  nationals  to  man- 
a^;'^  their  busine.ss  as  well  as  or  better 
tluui  somebody  from  this  country  can  do 
it.  or  as  well  for  less  money,  that  is  what 
they  will  do.  Only  when  they  find  that 
they  do  a  greater  volume  of  business  with 
correspondingly  greater  benefits  to  jobs 
and  revenues  back  home  do  they  employ 
the  American  citizens  and  give  them  the 
inducements  to  go  overseas,  to  enable 
the.ni  more  eflectively  to  compete  in  the 
foreign  markets,  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  said,  with  outlets  supplied 
by  Japan.  Germany,  England,  Belgium. 
Luxembourg,  and  even  Russia. 

Wherever  products  are  produced,  from 
wherever  business  organizations  have 
come  to  these  areas  seeking  to  do  busi- 
ness, the  American  companies  find  them- 
selves in  the  competition  provided  there- 
by. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  also 
true  that  in  some  of  the  less  developed 
countries — I  have  particularly  in  mind 
the  Latin  American  countries — Ameri- 
can business  concerns,  such  as  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.,  which  have  gone  there 
and  shown  how  American  capitalism 
works  by  installing  American  methods, 
have  made  it  possible  for  the  people  to 
learn  how  capitalism  is  stipposed  to 
work':' 

Mr.  KERR     That  is  true. 
Senators  arc  as  aware  as  I  am  of  the 
fact  that  the  publications  in  the  greatest 
deir.and  m  many  of  the  underdeveloped 


countries  and,  for  that  matter,  in  the 
Communist  countries,  are  catalogs  from 
American  producing  and  distributing 
companies,  showing  all  the  American 
gadgets,  implements,  utihties,  and  so 
forth  which  have  been  produced  and 
which  are  available  for  them  to  buy. 

I  remember  very  well  the  testimony  of 
a  man  from  .southern  California  wlio 
had  gone  to  Mexico.  He  had  taken  with 
him  his  American  organization.  They 
were  selling  tractors  and  farm  machm- 
ei-y.  This  man  told  our  committee  that 
his  volume  was  $5  million  a  year,  as  I 
recall,  and  every  dollar  resulted  from 
sales  of  products  manufactured  in  thi.s 
country  by  American  workers.  Tiirough 
the  development  of  his  organization  in 
Mexico,  he  was  selling  in  competition 
with  implements  and  macliinery  being 
brought  in  from  many  other  countries. 
He  took  his  American  organization  there 
because  it  \^as  effective  and  successful 
in  the  competition. 

The  companies  which  go  into  foreign 
countries  to  distribute  American  prod- 
ucts need  the  best  talent  they  can  get. 

In  order  to  get  it  they  must  offer  cer- 
tain inducements.  Certainly  \ve  would 
be  p>enny  wise  and  pound  foolish  to 
adopt  the  amendm.ent  oflcred  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  proposal  made  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, which  is  in  the  bill,  would  greatly 
tighten  existing  law  in  this  particular 
ra£p«ct? 

Mr.  KERR.     Tlie  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
we  endeavored  to  do  that  in  order  to  get 
at  motion  picture  stars  and  others  who 
might  make  large  amounts  of  money 
and  go  over.seas  to  avoid  taxes? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
We  attempted  in  the  bill  to  cover  the 
people  who  were  leaving  the  country  to 
provide  havens  for  themselves,  but  also 
to  continue  to  protect  Amei  ican  industry 
competitively  situated  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  American  products  m  fore;  n 
countries, 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  reason  for  the  $35,000  limitation  is, 
as  the  Senator  so  ably  says,  to  protect 
the  representatives  of  American  business 
doing  business  abroad?  This  provision 
was  in  no  way  designed  to  permit  any- 
body to  seek  a  tax  haven.  We  took  care 
of  that  earlier  by  providing  that  any- 
body who  had  an  income  above  the 
$35,000  limitation  would  have  to  pay  the 
total  tax. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
I  am  sure  the  distinguished  Senator  re- 
calls the  testimony  by  those  represent- 
ing large  families  of  Americans  who  live 
overseas.  The  heads  of  those  families 
send  their  children  back  to  this  country 
to  school,  at  great  expense  in  regard  to 
transportation  to  and  from  this  country. 
They  are  living  far  removed  from  their 
families  and  parents. 

The  opportunity  to  provide  incentive 
Is  absolutely  necessary  if  the  American 
companies  doing  business  abroad  are  to 
be  permitted  to  remain  in  a  competitive 
position. 
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Mr.  GORE  Mr.  President,  to  be  spe- 
cific, if  I  had  been  a  resident  of  Nassau 
for  3  years,  the  bi  1  would  give  mc  a  per- 
gonal tax  cxemp'.ion  of  $35,000  That 
means  that  a  tax  subsidy  in  the  amount 
of  the  tax  I  would  owe  on  $35,000  a  year 
would  be  provided  for  me  to  live  in  is'as- 
sau  instead  of  in  Miami.  It  is  not  very 
far  from  Miami  tc  Nassau.  I  believe  the 
flight  is  about  30  jr  40  minutes,  and  tlie 
fare  is  low.  One  can  be  a  so-called  per- 
manent resident  of  Nassau  but  be  a 
frequent  visitor  to  and  do  business  in 
Miami,  while  dra\ving  his  salary  in  Nas- 
sau from  a  technically  foreign  source. 

It  is  true,  as  ha;  been  said,  that  under 
present  law.  there  is  no  tax  on  earned 
income  of  a  so-called  permanent  resi- 
dent abroad.  The  bill  would  require 
some  taxes  on  a  .'ew  of  these.  I  think 
a  $35,000  cxcmpticn  is  utterly  unreason- 
able. 

The  reason  I  made  the  statement  that 
the  measure  was  another  encourage- 
ment for  the  movement  of  business 
abroad  is  that  it  would  be  easier  to  per- 
suade people  to  go  abroad  if  we  give 
them  a  tax  exemption  of  $35,000  a  year. 
I  think  it  is  unjustified.  The  conamit- 
tee  has  done  something,  but  in  this  case, 
it  has  not  done  enough.  The  committee 
started  in  the  right  direction,  as  was  the 
case  in  several  other  instances  in  the 
bill. 

I  should  like  now  to  refute  another 
statement  that  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Oklahoma  made  He  seemed  to 
treat  the  whole  subject  of  the  movement 
of  industry,  business,  and  investment 
abroad  as  something  that  would  increase 
jobs  in  the  United  States.  It  would. 
instead,  increase  exports. 

I  should  like  to  cite  some  figures. 
Tlie  US  News  L  World  Report  last  year 
published  the  results  of  a  survey  of  75 
firms  with  substantial  foreign  sales.  I 
wish  to  state  the  figures  which  show 
how  their  manufacturing  abroad  is  dis- 
placing production  from  our  own  fac- 
tories in  this  country.  In  1950,  these 
companies  produced  abroad  only  36  per- 
cent of  what  they  sold  abroad.  By  1955. 
they  were  pioducing  abroad  56  percent 
of  their  foreign  sales.  By  1960.  this  fiv- 
ure  had  leaped  to  68  percent  That 
means  the  displacement  of  US.  exports 
I  will  not  further  belabor  the  point.  I 
hop>e  the  Senate  will  agree  to  the  amend- 
ment.' How  can  we  say  that  someone 
living  in  Nassau  should  be  given  more 
than  10  times  the  tax  exemption  of  a 
person  living  in  Miam;  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
for  a  division. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  divide. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr.  President.  I  suc-- 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  th.e  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll, 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  BCR- 
DicK  in  the  chair » .  Without  objection  it 
is  so  ordered. 


The   question   is 
amendment   of   the 
nessee  IMr.  Gore], 
tion.I 

Mr.  DOUGLAS. 
for  a  division. 

On  a  division  the 
jected. 

Mr.    DOUGLAS. 


on   agreeing   to    the 

Senator  from  Ttn- 

l  Putting  the  ques- 

Mr.  President.  I  ask 
amendment  was  re- 
Mr.   President,   will 
01!ictr  state  the  count  on 


I   ask  for  the  reeular 


A     parliamentary 

OFFICER.       The 

may  be  the  piac- 
the    Senate    take 


the  Presidin:- 
thc  vote? 

Mr.   CURTIS, 
order. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Will  the  Presiding 
Officer  state  the  count  on  the  vote?  I 
suggest  the  abs^  nee  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  A  point  of  order.  No 
business  has  been  transacted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Ordi- 
narily the  result  of  a  standing  vote  Is 
not  announced. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  we  have  it  an- 
nounced m  this  case? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  the  vote  be  taken  and  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  be  notified  of 
what  it  was. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  A  parlia- 
mentary inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  the 
practice  that  on  a  standing  vote,  if  there 
are  more  nay.";  than  yeas,  the  clerk  stops 
counting  at  the  time  he  arrives  at  the 
conclusion'' 

Mr.     DOUGIJ^S. 
inquiry. 

The     PRESIDING 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It 
tice.  However,  can 
action  unless  a  quorum  is  present?  Is  a 
Senator  to  be  deprived  of  the  knowlcdsc 
of  how  many  Senators  are  present  "^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  a  unani- 
mous consent  request  pending.  I  should 
like  to  have  it  honored. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.    What  is  the  request? 

Mr.  ^L\NSFIELD.  That  a  count  be 
taken  and  that  the  count  be  announced 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  the  previous 
count  be  announced. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  there  objection'' 
I  believe  the  request  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  It  is 
agreed  to.  As  many  as  favor  the  amend- 
ment will  rise  and  stand  until  counted. 
[After  a  pause!  Those  who  oppose  the 
amendment  will  rise  and  stand  until 
counted. 

On  this  vote  the  yeas  aie  11  and  the 
nays  are  15.  The  amendment  is  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Obvioa^ly  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  I  make  the  point  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  I  suuuest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  May  I  be  heard  on 
that  question:'  A  quorum  may  be  sug- 
gested   after   the  Chair   rules   and    the 


I  suggest  the  absence 


OFFICER 


TTie 


the   vote   been 
It  has 


Senate  transacts  business,  but   not   be- 
fore. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS 
of  a  quorum. 

The     PRE.SIDING 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.   HOLLAND.      Has 
announced? 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER. 
been  announced. 

Mr.  KERR.    A  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  will  state  it, 

Mr.  KERR,  Has  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  been  concluded'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  It  has 
been  concluded. 

Mr.  KERR,  Has  the  amendment  been 
rejected? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  been  rejected. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  How  can  a  motion  be 
defeated  when  a  quorum  is  not  present 
to  pass  upon  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
ab.sence  of  a  quorum  was  not  suggested 
until  after  the  vote. 

Mr.  DOUGL.AS.  I  previously  sug- 
gested the   absence   of   a    quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  two  ways  in  which  to  establish  a 
quorum — either  by  a  yea  and  nay  vote 
or  by  a  request  for  a  quorum 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  On  a  di- 
vision the  count  does  not  affect  a  quorum. 

Mr.  DOUGL.'^S.  This  is  obviously  an- 
other way  in  which  to  whipsaw  the  Sen- 
ate to  pass  measures  by  a  small  num- 
ber of  Senators.  If  the  rules  permit 
such  a  procedure,  the  rules  are  foolish. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  vote  previously  an- 
nounced be  rescinded  and  that  I  may  be 
allowed  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  '  The  Chair  hears  none. 
and  it  is  so  ordered  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescmdfKi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MANSFIELD. 
the  Gore  amendment 
and  nay.-;. 

The  yeas  and  nays 

Tlie  PRESIDING 
question  is  on  aereeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
'Mr  GoREi  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  iMr.  E.'kST- 
landI  and  the  Senator  from  Washington 
!Mr  Magnuscn-i  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson'',  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  IMr.  Bible],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr.  HickeyI. 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  !Mr. 
Symington]  are  necessarily  absent. 


Mr.  President,  on 
I  ask  for  the  yeas 

were  ordered. 
OFFICER.       The 
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Mr  KUCHEL,  I  announce  that  iho 
Si'Mfttor  from  Utah  I  Mr,  BennkttI,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  iMr.  Bor- 
tum!,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr 
OoLDWATER  1,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
iMr  Morton!,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  !  Mr  Murphy  1  are  nec- 
t'-sanly  absent. 

If  present  and  votinK,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  iMr  Bennett! ,  the  Senator 
fiom  South  Dakota  IMr,  BottumI,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr.  Morton], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshn-e 
IMr,  Murphy]  would  each  vote  "nay," 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36, 
nays  53,  as  follows: 

I  No  245I.«>e  1 
YEAS— 36 


Allott 

H,.i-. 

Miner 

Biu-tif>tl 

Hvur.phrey 

Mor-^e 

Bufclick 

Jurkson 

Mo>N 

Cannon 

J1VVU8 

Mii-kle 

Carroll 

Johnston 

NtniberRei 

Case 

Kentmn 

rustorc 

Church 

Kpfiiuver 

Prll 

CUik 

Kurlu'l 

Proxmlre 

Do'.igi.is 

L«us<  he 

Srotl 

Ervin 

LonK    Hawiui 

Fhiii  mund 

Oorp 

M("N.iii':;iin 

Yiuboro\iiJh 

Ctrucnlng 

Met  cur 

NAYS- 53 

YoiuiK   Ohio 

Aiken 

FulbrlKht 

Pearson 

Beall 

HarlXc 

Pion'v 

Boifus 

H.ivd«-n 

U.xiuiolph 

Bvi»h 

HickculodptM 

Hobeit!«on 

Butlrr 

Hill 

Hu.sNell 

Bvrd.  Vi> 

HolUtnd 

Aill oust  nil 

Bvrti,  W   V.i 

Hniskix 

8nukt  hers 

rupohi>rt 

Jordun    N  C 

,Siiuth   Mh-« 

Curlson 

Jordan   Idaho 

Smith   Mum.' 

CllKVe/ 

Keir 

Spivrkiniui 

C(Mipor 

Lou«,  Mo 

Stennl> 

Cotton 

l.onK   L>iv 

Tuhnud^e 

Curtis 

Manstteld 

rower 

DlrlC!«en 

MrCiufhv 

Wilev 

Dodd 

McC'leUi\n 

WllU;vir.R  N  J 

Kllendcr 

MtC.ee 

WlUKuns.  Del 

BTiiKle 

Monroni-",' 

Youn«,  N    Di»k 

Foug 

Mnndt 

NOT  VOTING - 

11 

Anderson 

EiistUmd 

Morton 

Bennett 

Ooldwatei 

Murphy 

Bible 

Hickey 

Symington 

Botf.im 

Miignuson 

So    Mr 

Gores   amendment    was    re 

jected. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Record  precedents  from  "Senate  Proce- 
dure," on  pages  632  and  633.  upholding 
the  practice  of  the  Senate  in  declaring 
that  it  IS  not  necessary  for  a  quorum  to 
be  present  in  order  to  vote  by  a  division. 

Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  volume  "Senate  Procedure." 
pages  632  and  633.  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  m  the  Record,  as  follows; 

The  Presiding  Officer  is  not  required  nor 
IS  ic  a  practice  ol  the  Senate  to  annovmce  the 
number  \uting  on  a  division;  '  and  usually 
the  number  voting  for  or  against  a  proposi- 
tion on  a  division  vote,  under  the  practice 
of  the  Senate    is  ncjt  stated  by  the  Presiding 


Omcer.  lie  inereU  UcclareH  Uie  reRUlti;  '*  ht 
!lnie«  tlie  nviinbcr  voting  on  11  division  hnve 
been  unnouiucil  " 

There  ii.  no  queatlon  of  ft  qtiorum  involved 
m  i\  diM.si  ill  vote  *•  It  Is  not  r*q\ilred  that  a 
quorum  «h;Ul  vote  on  a  division"'  and  the 
vote  i8  not  iiuMiidated  bocnuse  of  that  fact;  •• 
the  number  v otmn  <>«  a  division  Is  Imma- 
teriiil  the  tuie si  i  r,  b.',:  4  simply  whether  the 
larger  vote  is     ;.  ;:.«•     ;.e  side  or  the  other." 

Where  on  a  division,  less  than  a  quorum 
voted  on  a  question,  the  Presiding  Omcer 
held  the  v.te  was  valid,  and  that  It  was  not 
m  order,  alter  a  (piorum  call  which  had  been 
demanded  by  ,1  Senator,  to  ask  for  another 
dnision  tipou  the  question. '- 

An  announrenient  by  the  Presiding  OfTiccr 
rii.r  on  a  c!i.  isi  m,  less  than  a  quorum  voted 
dues  :;  a  odici.uly  disclose  the  absence  of  a 
quorum;  where  1:1  such  a  case,  the  Presid- 
ing Oflloer  in  idc  liu  decliirutlon  oi  the  re- 
sult, the  Se;,,i-e  op.  .iupcil,  decided  the  ques- 
tion hud  not  Ix'en  ileiemUned." 

An  an^endmem  on  a  division,  having  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  the  votes  cast,  although 
not  a  quorum  wus  declared  to  have  been 
ailopted;  while  the  number  of  votes  an- 
nounced by  the  Presiding  omcer  was  less 
ih.ui  ,v  quorum,  it  does  not  omclally  show 
that  ,1  quorum  Is  not  present;  a  quorum  Is 
pres.nned  to  be  present  until  the  contrary  Is 
siui\«.n"  and  .my  Senator  can  call  for  a 
(juoruin  be! ore  the  vole  Is  announced. 

Mr  DIRKSKN  Mr  President,  I 
should  lik(>  lo  a.sk  the  majority  leader 
whetluM-  11  i.s  the  intention  to  complete 
action  on  the  bill  toninht, 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  am  hopeful  that 
that  can  bo  doiu^  I  do  not  know  how 
many  moir  nnu-ndmt>nt.s  will  be  offered. 
So  far  as  I  know ,  tho  St-nator  from  Min- 
nesota IMr  McCAHriiv  will  have  an 
amendment — if  lit*  inteiulN  to  offer  it; 
and  the  Senator  fium  Illinois  IMr. 
IX)ur.i.Asi  will  havt^  an  animdment. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  IMr,  Hickfnlooper  ]  will  have  an 
amendment,  and  perhaps  other  Sena- 
tors will  have  amendments.  The  Senate 
will  remain  in  session  tonight  in  order 
to  finish  the  bill,  if  possible. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  My  remarks 
on  my  amendment  will  be  brief. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN,  I  think  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
!  Mr,  McCarthy  1  will  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.     That  is  correct. 

Mr  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  President,  at 
lea.-^t  that  sives  us  some  idea. 


'Aug  11,  1914.  63-2,  Record. 
13613;  see  also  Mar.  6  1940,  76  3 
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Jan  19  1944,  78-1,  Record,  p.  398:  July 
10.  1947.  80  1,  Record,  p.  8610;  Mar.  6,  1»40, 
76  3.  Record,  p  2440;  see  also  Mar.  28,  1933, 
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5,  1940.  76  3,  Record,  p,  4104;  May  21.  1940. 
76-3,  Record,  p  6495:  June  14,  1940.  76-3. 
Record,  p  8252;  Mar,  7,  1940.  76-3.  Record. 
pp,  2467-2468;  Mar  19,  1935,  74-1,  Record,  p. 
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-  See  Mar    10.  1916,64-1,  Record,  p.  3898. 
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ord, pp.  11559-11561. 

•«  Mar  25.  1920.  66-2.  Record,  pp.  4812, 
4813. 


Mr.  MOMB.  Mr  Picsidcnl,  v\ill  the 
Senator  frnm  Moiitaiia  ynld'' 

Mr   MANSFIELD      I  yield. 

Mi  MOHSK  When  the  majority 
leadc!  spokr  about  flnl.shinK  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  toniKht.  did  ht>  mean 
flnlshliiK  the  aint'iidrnt-nls  or  f\nlshin« 
the  spccclics  on  the  bill,  following  the 
third  read  1  in.;  ' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  That  all  dcpciids 
on  the  mcmbershii).  it  is  not  up  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  We  are  the  servants  of 
the  Senate,  We  hope  to  do  thn  best  we 
can.  If  that  Is  the  decision  of  thi  Sen- 
ate, we  shall  do  the  best  we  can 

Mr.  MORSE.  But  apparently  their 
arc  four  or  five  cr  six  amendment.s  still 
to  be  acted  on.  and  there  a'-e  still 
speeches  to  be  made  on  the  bill  I  do 
not  know  how  many  .spiM'ches  will  b<' 
made  on  it;  but  the  anitMidments  and 
the  speeches  mlRht  require  iliat  the  .ses- 
sion continue  until  a  rather  late  hour 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Thai  miKht  well 
be. 

Mr.  MILl.FP  V.i  Pm  s;(i.  Ill  I  r;.ll 
up  the  amemime!;!  whuli  i  liu\e  .u  the 
desk,  and  nsk  that  u  be  stated, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President  will 
the  Senator  from  lo\\;i  \  ;ei(i  ' 

Mr.  Mil. I  I'K      I  yield 

Mr,  MAN.'^FIKLD  I  am  about  to  pro- 
pound  a  unanimous-consent  leque-i,  ul- 
thouwh  I  (lo  t.nt  kiii  .A  u  hither  It  \m11  be 
agreed  t"  IVi'  ;:;  \;e\\  of  the  fart  tliat 
a  numi)' :  >'  .^e-ia'oi-.  luve  indicated 
that  Ihey  h.i\e  lum  ndment.s  to  offer  1 
propose  that  thtMi-  bv  .\  time  limitation 
of  30  minutes  on  eaeii  mneniiment,  or 
15  minutes  to  a  side 

The  PRESIDINCi  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr  President,  re- 
servinR  the  ri,eht  to  ob.uct.  let  me  state 
that  I  have  an  amendment  on  the  de- 
pletion allowance.  The  amendment 
strikes  at  the  greatest  abuse  in  the  entire 
tax  system.  I  shall  not  present  the 
amendment  at  undue  length,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  presented  in  such  fash- 
ion that  it  can  be  properly  heard  and 
considered, 

Mr.  KERR.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  think  he  will  need? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  intend  to 
speak  at  undue  length:  but  I  wish  to 
have  the  subject  treated  m  thorough 
fashion.  I  should  not  require  mo;e  than 
an  hour. 

So  I  object. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  The 
Senator  from  Oi-euon  will  state  it, 

Mr.  MORSE.  Was  objection  made  to 
the  propo.sed  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Objec- 
tion was  heard 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  to 
add  to  the  bill  a  new*  .section  entitled 
"Incentive  Taxation  of  Growth  Income." 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr,  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.scnt  that  the  reading  of 
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the  amendment  be  dispcn.sed  with,  and 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  full 
In  the  Record, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  tlieie 
ob.iection? 

Tlu^re  beln«  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment submitted  by  Mr,  Miller  wajs  or- 
dered to  be  limited  m  the  REcoFt),  as 
follows : 

Add  the  fnlluwinff  new  sectit 
"SSC.       .  Incentive     'IAxation 
Inco.mk. 

"(a)     RCDl-CKD  RaTCS  ON   CiKOWIl!   INC(   Mf 

"(1)  Section  1  iif  the  InteriuU  Heveniie 
Code  of  1854  l.s  iiiuenUeil  by  .-tnku.K  sub- 
Bcctlon  '(d)'  and  iU.^vrnu^,  in  lu  u  tl.crti.i  ihe 
following: 

"'(d)  Tax  on  Ohw-m  Incomi,— Not- 
wlthstnndlnR  the  laics  .  r  tux  prescribed 
ntjove,  the  tax  011  ^'inwh  n.cuine  shall  be 
reduced  by  nn  amoiii.t  equal  i..  ■  nc-b.ulf  the 
lax    otherwi.e    cumpi'.tcU    C!i;     '..c     i.i.si.s    ol 


i  to  tlie  bill: 
or     (Irdwih 


such  rates:    Proiidrii,    rint   t,,. 

cl.    ;  r(l':,v;';n 

siuiU   ncjt    c\i  f  e<l    t  !.<•    tax    '.    r 

>.''    ::->'-    im- 

mediated    precect.i.k'    run    taxuh 

V   vear     And 

provided    juUKi-      11. .,1    jedmi 

u.uh    ><I    less 

thnn  15  ■hall  not  in  rcc  g    i/id 

"'te)    Cnns.s  Hcmir  N(  t 

'"For  tleiiiiition  ,  f  taxable  Income  M-.  sc 
tlon  03. 

"  'For  deflnlUon  of  growth  income  k  n.i 
tlon  M.' 

"(2)  .''e'-M'm  "^  "f  the  l!'e!i;:i;  l{(\ci.\ 
CtXle  Of  !  '  '4  .■•  ;oii.  'Mil-,!  1  \  uiMli.r  '!ir  t  ■ 
lOWlnjt    U!     lliP     11(1     M.fl.      t         T'LlKfii/      T!i 

Iht  tnx  on   Kiowiii    iK.M.nu-  .sl..i:;   be  hhUi<-( 
by   lui    lOM.  ',11.!    i-i\-.  ,.    i.'   1  111-  i,,r.r    Ui«- 


I  ui<a 


t.ib 


t,>  V 

bill 


u   i; 


.    !,,x    f    : 

'.   :,i\,ib;i' 

».'    iilia;i 

Ki  \  (  i,\.r 


othrivuM     ( 

!  .   .,   ;  <  vb.   •  i    1.  Nhnll  I) 

t;..'   fb    !    iiniiMMilntely  pu  -.  ii.  t  r 

y<.i!     ur.il    tt.lurtlona   of  lesj*    •, 

I1..I  be  I  e<M>r'i  !•''*<'  ' 

"t;i  I  .Sec  1 1,  n  U  «  .'  tbe  I,  ',<  1 
Code  oi  !:'.'i4  ,,■•  .onended  by  cliaiij;;:  k-  svii- 
pwn,;-  •]'..  '  '•'■  t  '(e)'  nnd  by  i,  ;,li;,t;  a 
new  subpuragr.iph    1  d  >  •  a.*  tiUowf!: 

"'(d)  Tax  on  (.iRf  wth  iMoMr  — Nnt- 
ulthstan<i;ii>:  the  rate.s  ol  tax  prescribed 
above,  the  tax  uu  growth  luconie  shall  be 
reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  one-h.iir 
the  tax  otherwise  computed  on  the  basis 
of  such  rate5:  Provided,  That  such  reduc- 
tion shall  not  exceed  the  tax  for  the  first 
Immediately  preceding  full  taxable  year; 
Provided  further.  Ttxat  reductions  of  less 
than  $15  shall  not  be  recognized,' 

"(4)  Section  12  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing subsection: 

"  '(g)  For  definition  of  growth  Income,  see 
section  64.' 

"(b)    Tax  Reduction  Payback  — 

"(1)  The  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
is  amended  by  changing  section  '5'  to  '6' 
and  by  adding  a  new  section  "5'  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  5.  Tax  Reduction  Payback. 

"'(a)  The  amount  of  tax  reduction  at- 
tributable to  growth  Income  provided  for  In 
sections  1  and  3  shall  be  voided  and  the  re- 
duction shall  become  a  part  of  the  tax  due 
and  payable  for  the  following  taxable  year 
to  the  extent  prescribed  in  subparagraph 
(bi. 

"'(b)  If  a  taxpayer's  combined  income 
from  wages  and  salaries,  rents,  ordinary  divi- 
dends, royalties  (other  than  royalties  re- 
ceiving special  tax  treatment).  Interest,  and 
business  and  farming  (with  adjustments  pro- 
vided in  section  64  applicable  to  the  cur- 
rent taxable  year)  Is  less  than  such  combined 
Income  (with  adjustments  provided  in  sec- 
tion 04  applicable  to  the  first  Immediately 
preceding  taxable  year)  for  the  year  of  tax 
reduction  due  to  growth  Income,  the  tax 
reduction  shall  be  voided  accordiiig  to  the 
proportion  that  the  decrea.se  bears  to  the 
nmount   of   growth  incume   on   the   basis  uf 
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which  Bald  lax  reduction  woa  computed' 
PravHird.  Tl\«t  unld  Ux  reduction  nhnll  rut 
l>c  voided  to  the  extent  naid  decrease  la  tx- 

trlbutjvble  to  the  retirement  or  deuth  of  i\ 
taxpayer  ;ur  hU  spouse  1  or  to  losses  dup  to 
flrr  flowd  rti.iuKht  windstorm,  theft  or  other 
casualty,  not  covered  by  Insxirancr  or  other- 
wise Prnitdcd  further,  •Ilini  1.'  suld  follnw- 
Ing  taxable  year  Is  n  short  year  due  to  ter- 
mination of  an  estate  or  trust  such  con. - 
blned  income  (with  adju.stments  pri.Mdrd 
In  section  04  applicable  to  tlie  curreM  tax- 
uble  yran  shall  be  annualized  Jor  the  jnir- 
poRp  (.f  computing;  said  decrease,  if  any,' 

'2:  'Hie  Inrerr.;.!  Hevenne  C  ^de  of  1954 
1"  further  amei.d>-d  by  ciianulnf'  v^cvmn  '12' 
to  '13'  and  by  adding  a  new  .^citi-.in  12'  as 
follows 

"  'Sbc,    \2.  T^\    I;f: 
"  ''a>    Tl'.e 

tnt)u!!ib!e  t- 
Re<t.lon  11  ^!.,i;l  be  voided  iiiul  the  reduction 
.1  ));>.'!  I  :  the  tux  (iiie  and  p»y- 
;..;;(;W:nK  taxable  yv,\i  to  the 
ibed  m  huhj)araKr;.iil.  !j  ) . 
"'(b)  If  a  corporation's  combined  Income 
from  rents,  ordinary  dividends,  royaltip.'; 
(other  than  royalties  receiving  special  ta\ 
trr:itinent  1  ,  Interest,  and  buslnes*.  iind  farir. - 
ln«  wltli  ndjusiments  provided  in  scctlun 
(.-»  .ippluabie  to  the  current  tJixubie  year  1  la 
•  f-'.-'  i!.,i;,  >\..i-\\  coUibmed  liicoine  iSMlh  ad- 
j;  •:'..(n•.^  }  •  \  uled  in  scriu  n  i'A  appUcble 
1  ihc  r.ri.1  imincdlately  imHcdinK  ■.(\.,l)le 
yi.ir)  for  the  year  of  tax  reductl  .r,  d;r  to 
t"ii\vth  Income  ttie  tf\x  reduction  *bn;i  be 
\i.;d<-d  ai-.-Mrdinjj  to  tin-  proportion  tb.at  the 
derrr  >->e  bt-irs  to  t  hr  amount  of  Kinwtb  In- 
in  till  b.k.iin  (it  wluct)  said  tedu.  Mou 
'Oip'.itiHl  /''oia((i/  'lb, it  ^alcl  la.K  re« 
!,  '.l,...;  nvt  Or  \i>ldr(l  to  t  hr  rxiii.t  Nidd 
■ '■    ,:    ,i' '  :  .l!\i !  iiblf    U.    ,   ..v-r,*    il.ic    !       flrP, 

d:.'U,.!.!     vv  l;.v!-;.'!  n-i,    tl.t-;!     ',.:     other 
•  ■.■    !',•>(   C'  '  rrrd  t>v  p^s\ir!\r,'T      ;    other- 

/'■         ■!.■    d     'I.'  ■':.  •       I-lliU     !:    S.ild    follnw- 

\\M  t.\xali',e  ve4ir  I.s  a  short  yeio-  due  to 
IKl'.iidatiun,  dissolution,  or  reorgani?.'xtion, 
Ru.  h  iiicuine  iwith  ad'vistments  provided  In 
M'vt;.  :.  04  nppiu;o>;c  tu  the  cvirrcnl  Uixable 
yea:  ,  .sliall  be  annu.dizcd  for  tlie  purj).>sc  of 
computing  said  decrease.  If  any," 
"(C)  Growth  Income  DcriNEr  — 
"(1)  The  I;.*ernr>:  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
section : 

"  'Src.  64,  Growth  Income  Defined. 

■  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  siibtitle,  the 
term  "growth  Income"  means  the  excess  of 
the  combined  Income  from  the  current  tax- 
able year  from  wages  and  salaries,  rents, 
ordinary  dividends,  royalties  (other  than 
royalties  receiving  special  tax  treatment), 
interest,  and  business  and  farming  (with  ad- 
justments provided  below )  over  such  com- 
bined income  (not  less  than  zero)  for  the 
first  immediately  preceding  full  taxable  year 
(With  adjustments  provided  below),  herein- 
after  referred   to   as   the   "base   year". 

"■(b)  With  respect  to  the  current  taxable 
year,  strike  out  the  following : 

"'(1)  Gains  and  losses  from  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  capital  assets  or  property 
treated  as  capital  assets,  the  capital  loss 
cuTvover  deduction,  and  net  operating  loss 
deductioi;. 

"'(2)  Recognized  income  due  to  recovery 
of  bad  debts,  prior  taxes,  and  delinquency 
amounts,  ar.d  d;ie  to  Improvements  by  a 
lessee. 

"'(3)   Net  Income   from   illegal   activities. 

■■'i4t  Lump  sum  income  which  the  tax- 
payer may  ratably  allocate  for  tax  purposes 
except  to  the  extent  of  the  portion  ratably 
allocable   to  the  current  taxal)!e   year. 

"'lO)  Losses  from  fire,  flc>od,  windstorm 
theft,  or  other  casualty  not  co\eied  by  in- 
surance or  otherwise. 
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"'•f\  Income  rr.iti'.ttng  from  a  chanpe  In 
nie'iux!  of  \ftiulng  Un-entory,  method  of  nr - 
countlnp    or  method  of  depreclntSt  n 

"'(7)  Dividend  income  from  n  corpora- 
tion In  excess  (  f  1125  percent  of  sue!;  Income 
received  from  the  corporation  in  the  prevl- 
OUe  taxable  year  or  in  excess  of  current 
earnings  it  sa;d  corporation  whiclieMT  ex- 
OMt  wnov;nt  ;.s  the  ^'reuter.  where  50  ))erccnt 
or  more  of  tbr  •  >tai  combined  \otinK'  power 
of  all  claase^  -  ;  ruxK  of  said  c  irporatlon  la 
owned  by  the  tnxpuvcr 

"  '(8)  In  the  caae  of  a  taxpayer  other  than 
a  corporation.  Income  !r mi  a  business  or  a 
partnerahlp  which  rtpiesent.s  t!.i«  c(  rimun- 
tlon  of  the  buslneee  of  u  corijorati.  ;■.  50  f)er- 
cent  or  mn,-r  of  the  ti  tal  con.iuned  •.  •, ,:  .■ 
of  all  c'..i,'-scs  ';  KtM<  k  ,■:  '^i.ir!-.  \f  •.  u:.ed  i  ■■ 
tlie  taxpayer.  (This  pr.  \  .m-  n  shall  not  ap- 
ply aft«r  the  nrst  f\iH  taxab;(  vear  following 
cesaatlon  of  auch  bualneM  l. v  ti.e  corpora- 
tlon.) 

"  '(8)  In  the  i  ,sc  :  1.  corporation.  Income 
which  represer.u  the  continuation  of  the 
bualneas  of  another  corporation  merged  or 
coneoUdated  with  the  taxpayer  or  which 
repreeente  the  continuation  <  :  the  btulneu 
of  another  corporation  of  which  60  percent 
<  '  n.  -e  of  the  total  combined  voting  power 
'  :  a;,  ■,;,i.ss(  ^  <.:  f^tocx  is  owned  by  the  cor- 
l"-'at.'n  ;;.i.s  prov.Hiun  .'.lia!;  1,  t  upply 
after  the  first  f,,;i  t,.xiiblc  year  r,;;.'.viiig 
auch  merger  or  •■.i.so:idat!on  ,,r  cMSNation  of 
such  bvulneac  L\  -.i.i  I'.i.c;  i  ,ip  ,t„',  .n,) 

"'(10)  In  the  .i.M'  :',  I,  corp.rnuon,  the 
decrease  In  ded'!i';inji  f  r  clairitable  eon- 
trlbutlona  (under  ,m.iu!i  I7(n  below  auch 
deducuoni  for  iir  tirM  inunedlateljr  pre- 
ceding  full  inxubi.-  vear 

•"(U)  In  Uie  ci.st  ,\  eitUtM  and  trUiU. 
the  decreaae  l;i  didui ':  n«  for  income  paid 
over  to  beneflci :\; ir,"*  br;  w  such  rteducUoue 
for  the  flrat  lmn,i(;i;.tr;y  precrv;;e.p  f\i;i  tax- 
able jt»r  where  auch  puyraent  i.-.  disrr-  n- 
•ry. 

"'(c)  With  reepect  to  thr  1 .  r  vcur.  de- 
lete the  following : 

"  '(1)  Oalns  h!,d  1  ..ss«s  from  tlie  .".a.p  or 
exchange  of  caplltU  asseu  or  property  i."e«ted 
as  capital  aaatU,  the  cnpltal  uv.f  crryover 
deduction,  net  operating  los.-^  ded,:-';  i.s.and 
the  additional  first-year  deprer.;.-;  :  deduc- 
tion authorized  by  sect!   n  179 

"'(2)  Recognized  Income  due  to  rec.very 
of  bad  debts,  pr:  ^^  taxes,  and  delinquency 
amounts,  and  uue  to  in,pro\ements  by  a 
lessee. 

"'(3)  Losses  from  fire,  flo<->d,  windstorm, 
theft,  or  other  casualty  not  covered  by  in- 
surance or  otherwise. 

"'(4)  Income  resulting  from  a  change  In 
method  of  valuing  Inventory,  method  of  ac- 
counting, or  me:hc>d  of  depreciation  when 
such  change  results  from  action  of  the  Com- 
missioner. 

"'(d)  In  the  case  of  corporations,  the 
combined  income  for  the  base  year  shall  not 
be  less  than  such  Income  (with  the  same  ad- 
justments) for  the  taxpayer's  calendar  or 
fiscal  year  1962  or  (if  the  taxpayer  was  not 
in  existence  or  was  Inactive  during  such 
year)  the  first  full  taxable  year  thereafter: 
Provided,  That  the  taxpayer  may  elect  in 
lieu  of  such  limitation  to  use  the  average 
of  such  combined  Income  (with  the  same  ad- 
justments) for  calendar  or  fiscal  year  1962 
and  the  two  Immediately  preceding  full  tax- 
able years  (or.  If  the  taxpayer  was  not  in  ex- 
istence for  such  period,  the  first  immediately 
preceding  full  taxable  year)  if  active  during 
such  period. 

"  'In  the  case  of  a  reorganization,  the  limi- 
tation on  the  base  year  of  the  continuing 
corporation  shall  be  computed  by  using  the 
combined  income  for  calendar  or  fiscal  year 
1962  of  the  corporations  which  are  parties 
to  the  reorganization;  and  If  the  combined 
income  of  fiscal  or  calendar  year  1962  and 
the  two  Immediately  preceding  taxable  years 
(^or  first  immediately  preceding  taxable  year. 
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as  the  case  may  be)  Is  used  in  lieu  of  such 
limitation,  the  combined  income  for  such 
period  of  the  corporations  which  are  parties 
to  the  reorganization  shall  be  used. 

(6  1  Where  income  or  deductions  have 
been  arbitrarily  shifted  from  one  year  to 
another  by  a  taxpayer  for  no  business  pur- 
pose other  than  reduction  of  taxes  arising 
irom  the  reduced  tax  rates  on  growth  in- 
come, the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
make  such  adjustments  as  are  necessary  to 
protect  the  revenue. 

■■'if)  In  determining  ownership  of  stock 
for  purposes  of  this  section,  actual  or  con- 
structive ownership  (under  section  318) 
siiall  be  taken  into  account. 

■  igi  Where  a  Joint  return  is  filed  for  the 
current  taxable  year  and  separate  returns 
were  filed  (either  as  married  or  single  In- 
dividuals i  for  the  base  year,  the  base  years 
income  sh  til  include  the  income  (with  ad- 
justments specified  above  i  of  both  returns 
unless  the  income  on  the  Joint  return  rep- 
resents the  actual  income  of  only  one 
spouse.' 

"(d)  Effective  D.ate — The  section  added 
by  this  amendment  shall  be  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1963.  In  the  case  of  taxable  years 
ending  prior  to  December  31,  1963.  the  tax 
reduction  provided  for  herein  shall  be  re- 
duced according  to  the  proportion  that  the 
number  of  months  not  failing  within  the 
calendar  year  1963  bears  to  12." 

Amen(i  the  title  so  a.s  to  read:  "An 
Act  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  encourage  economic  growth  by 
providing  for  reduced  income  tax  rates 
on  growth  income  of  individuals,  estates, 
trusts,  and  corporations,  to  define 
'growth  income',  to  eliminate  certain 
defects  and  inequities,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
intention  to  ask  that  the  amendment  be 
withdrawn.  Nevertheless.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  usual  number  of 
copies  of  the  amendment  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  today 
there  is  a  long  overdue  national  concern 
over  the  adverse  effect  our  system  of  in- 
come taxation  has  been  having  on  our 
capitalistic  economic  system.  As  the 
cost  of  living  moves  steadily  upward,  as 
the  squeeze  between  prices  and  costs 
grows  tighter,  as  competition  from  for- 
eign lands  becomes  keener,  as  our  an- 
nual rate  of  economic  growth  remains 
stagnant,  and  as  serious  unemployment 
continues  to  be  chronic,  the  key  role  of 
income  taxation  becomes  more  evident. 

Granted  that  the  basic  purpose  of  this 
taxation  is  to  raise  revenue,  it  is  obvious 
that  some  of  its  features  can  produce  by- 
products of  discouragement  or  encour- 
agement to  economic  growth.  Unfortu- 
nately discouragement,  rather  than  en- 
coui-agement.  prevails  under  the  present 
system. 

The  need  for  increased  purchasing 
power  and  increased  capital  foi-mation 
and  utilization  has  prompted  a  call  for 
tax  cuts  from  the  people  and  assurances 
of  tax  cuts  from  the  President.  How- 
ever, despite  the  theories  of  some  sophis- 
ticated economists,  there  seems  to  be  an 
awareness  on  the  part  of  the  people  that 
tax  cuts,  without  a  cutback  in  spending 
to  make  room  for  them,  would  not  be 
meaningful:  that  tax  cuts  which  produce 
mci'eased  Federal  deficits  and  add  to  the 
national  debt  will,  sooner  or  later,  result 
in    reduced    purchasing    power    of    our 


money,  so  that  any  savings  or  capital  re- 
sulting from  such  tax  cuts  will  be  diluted, 
and  any  increased  purchasing  power  or 
increased  capital  formation  will  be  illu- 
sory. Worse  yet.  perhaps,  the  reduced 
value  of  our  dollar  would  add  to  the  seri- 
ousness of  our  declining  gold  reserves. 

Congress  in  its  present  makeup  is  not 
disposed  to  cut  back  spending.  The 
President  says  there  will  be  no  reduction 
in  spending  for  programs  which  are 
essential  to  the  national  interest,  but  in- 
terpretation of  what  is  essential  to  the 
national  interest  by  the  administration 
indicates  that  it  will  not  reduce  its  spend- 
ing propo.sals  to  Congress.  With  such  an 
impasse,  we  are  on  dead  center;  and  the 
situation  poses  a  deadly  threat  to  the  fu- 
ture of  our  Nation.  We  are  desperately 
in  need  of  a  tax  change  to  encourage 
economic  growth. 

REgriREMENTS  OF  INCENTIVE  TAXATION 

The  word  "incentive"  has  been  rather 
loosely  applied  in  tax  policy.  Usually  it 
is  associated  with  tax  reduction — either 
through  outright  tax  rate  reduction  or 
through  so-called  tax  reform,  or  both. 
It  assumes  that  tax  reduction  will  auto- 
matically be  followed  by  economic 
growth,  but  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
this  will  happen.  Most  of  us  would 
probably  anticipate  an  overall  growth  in 
our  economy  if  we  had  t-ax  reduction  ac- 
companied by  stable  purchasing  power 
of  our  money.  However,  there  would 
probably  be  taxpayers  who  would  hap- 
pily enjoy  the  tax  reduction  without 
seeking  to  contribute  to  economic  growth. 
They  would  accept  the  reward  without 
earning  it. 

What  is  requii'ed  is  a  tax  change  which 
will  be  an  incentive,  which  will  not  give 
the  reward  of  tax  reduction  unless  the 
objective  of  growth  is  fulfilled,  which 
will  operate  without  jeopardizing  the 
purchasing  power  of  our  money,  which 
contains  elements  of  tax  reform  and  tax 
rate  i-eduction,  and  which  faces  up  to 
the  political  realities  existing  in  Con- 
gress and   the   administration. 


In  the  current  issue  of  Fortune  mag- 
azine, the  editorial  entitled  "The  Right 
Kmd  of  Tax  Cut"  points  out  the  dilem- 
ma that  some  tax-cutting  proponents 
are  in  because  of  the  atmosphere  with 
respect  to  the  refusal  to  cut  spending. 

In  the  Friday,  August  31,  issue  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  an  excellent  ai'ti- 
cle  by  Mr  Robert  D  Novak  also  points 
out  the  dilemma  that  tax-cutting  pro- 
p>onents  find  themselves  in  when  there 
is  a  refusal  to  cut  back  spending. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial and  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  have  a  plan  for  such 
a  change,  and  I  call  it  incentive  taxation 
of  growth  income.  My  amendment  in- 
corporates this  plan. 

INCENTIVE     TAXATION     OF    GROWTH     IKCOME 

In  a  nutshell,  my  plan  proposes  to  tax 
any  increase  in  adjusted  gross  income — 
in  the  case  of  individuals — or  taxable 
income — in  the  case  of  estates,  ti-usts, 
and  corporations — over  the  adjusted 
gross  income  or  taxable  income  for  the 
preceding  year  at  one-half  the  rates  that 
would  otherwise  apply.  You  might  call 
it  an  excess  profits  tax  in  reverse.  This 
increase  represents  "growth  income." 
and  tax  reduction  would  take  effect  only 
with  respect  to  it.  The  reward  of  ta.x 
reduction  would  have  to  be  merited 
Taxpayers  would  have  an  incentive  to 
devote  extra  effort  in  the  use  of  their 
skills  and  responsibilities.  People  with 
savings  would  have  an  incentive  to  in- 
vest their  money  as  risk  capital  in  the 
purchase  of  stock  or  bonds  or  the  mak- 
ing of  loans — all  of  which  are  needed  to 
provide  the  expansion  of  our  private 
economy  needed  to  provide  job  oppor- 
tunities for  our  unemployed  and  the 
millions  who  will  be  graduating  from 
our  high  schools  and  colleges. 


Examples  oj  Miller  plan' for  incentive  taxation  of  growth  income  (cffectiie  Jan.  1,  19fl.l) 


Year 

Adjusted 

gross 

income 

Tax  at  old 
rate 

Increase  in 

tax  over 

prior  year 

at  regular 

rate 

Tax  reduc- 
tion m 
increase) 

New 

tax 

IiKlividual,  married,  4  children,  using  optional  stand- 
ard deduction,  with  adjusted  gross  income  from  a 
salary,  wages,  profession  or  business: 
196'2 

$10,000 
15,000 
20,000 

.S.OOO 
A,  .WO 
6,000 

100,000 
130,000 
140,000 

(1,108 
2,304 
3,740 

430 
510 
filM) 

46,S00 
56,900 
67,300 

(') 

$1,196 
1,436 

0) 
90 
90 

(') 

10,400 

10,400 

(>) 
$598 
718 

(') 
45 

45 

(') 
5,300 
5,200 

(') 

$1.70« 
3,022 

(•) 
4«5 
555 

(') 

61,700 
62,100 

1963 

1964 

Individual,  married,  2  children,  using  optional  stand- 
ard deduction,  with  adju^sfed  gross  income  from  a 
i^alary,  wages,  profession  or  business: 
1962 

1963 

1964.. 

Corporation,  taxable  income  as  shown  in  3d  column 
(note  1st  $*2.^,li0()  taxes  ai  30  percent;  all  over  $25,000 
ta.xed  at  52  percent): 
l'Jfi2 

!!*63 

J964 

'  Change  not  in  effect. 

From  the  Government's  standpoint, 
the  Treasury  would  have  reasonable  as- 
surance of  the  same  amount  of  revenue 
from  the  .same  amount  of  income  as  the 
previous  year,  so  that  the  tax  reduction 
under  this  plan  would  not  cause  a  loss 
of  revenue  and  a  consequent  loss  in  pur- 


chasing power  of  our  money  which  char- 
acterize other  tax-cutting  plans.  I 
recognize  that  Government  spending  in- 
creases in  anticipation  of  increased  rev- 
enues might  have  to  be  curbed,  but  these 
should  be  curbed  anyhow — as  the  admin- 
istration has  learned  from  the  disappear- 
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ance  of  its  promised  balanced  budget, 
which  was  based  on  excessive  optimism 
over  revenue  increases  for  the  current 
year. 

However,  I  suggest  that  the  prospect 
of  paying  tax  at  only  one-half  the  regu- 
lar rate  on  growth  income  would  be  a 
tremendous  incentive  for  taxpayers  to 
increase  their  pi'oductivity.  Wasteful 
or  marginal  costs,  which  too  often  are 
tolerated  because  they  are  tax  deduct- 
ible, would  be  reduced  or  eliminated. 
Tax  reform  is  built  into  the  plan  because 
taxpayers  would  have  an  incentive — 
other  than  that  furnished  by  a  revenue 
agent — to  avoid  unnecessary  or  excessive 
expenditures.  Such  expenditures  would 
only  reduce  their  growth  income  and 
their  tax  reduction.  We  could  expect 
real  improvement  in  our  rate  of  economic 
growth. 

GROWTH  INCOME  DEFINED 

The  definition  of  "growth  income" 
must  be  precise  and  realistic.  It  should 
certainly  include  business  and  farming 
income.  With  respect  to  other  items  of 
income,  either  of  two  approaches  may  be 
used.  One  approach,  which  is  simpler, 
would  be  to  specify  the  items.  The  other 
approach  would  be  to  include  all  in- 
come except  certain  items  which  do  not 
have  any  particular  relevance  to  growth 
during  the  current  year  due  to  the  tax- 
payer's labor  or  capital.  For  example, 
pensions  and  annuities,  income  in  re- 
spect of  a  decedent,  income  from  death 
benefits,  compensation  for  injuries,  in- 
come from  an  estate  or  trust,  alimony 
and  separate  maintenance  benefits,  in- 
come from  the  discharue  of  incitbtedne.ss, 
and  the  like.  Even  with  these  exclu- 
sions, however,  we  would  still  be  faced 
with  situations  under  which  an  incen- 
tive would  be  extended  to  increa.se  in- 
come that  would  be  of  marginal  or  ques- 
tionable significance  insofar  as  labor  or 
capital  are  concerned,  not  to  mention 
illegal  income,  which  is  nonetheless  tax- 
able. 

Accordingly,  I  would  propose  that  in 
addition  to  business  and  farmin.t;  income, 
wages  and  salaries,  rents,  ordinary  divi- 
dends, royalties — other  than  royalties 
receiving  special  tax  treatment — and  in- 
terest be  specified  as  the  only  other  t\T>e 
of  income  whicii  can  be  used  in  comput- 
ing growth  in  income.  These  items  con- 
stitute the  major  sources  of  income  of 
the  vast  majority  of  taxpayers  and  are 
relatively  easy  to  ascertain:  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  administration,  it  is 
desirable  to  keep  them  at  a  minimum. 
Moreover,  all  of  them  have  a  clear  con- 
nection with  the  utilization  of  labor  or 
capital  in  the  production  of  income. 
Capital  gains,  including  capital  divi- 
dends, may  happen  to  be  realized  during 
the  current  taxable  year,  but  they  usu- 
ally include  growth  which  has  occurred 
prior  to  the  current  taxable  year;  more- 
over, they  already  receive  special  incen- 
tive tax  treatment.  I  would  therefore 
exclude  them  from  the  definition  of 
"growth  income." 

ADJUSTMENTS    TO  BUSINESS    INCOME 

To  have  a  realistic  measurement  of 
growth  in  business  income,  certain  ad- 
justments should  be  made.  For  example, 
a  lump  sum  paj-ment  received  in  the 
taxable  year  which  reflects  sen-ices 
rendered  over  a  period  of  several  years 


cannot  reasonably  be  attributed,  in  its 
entirety,  to  growth  during  the  taxable 
year.  A  ratable  allocation  to  the  cur- 
rent year  under  the  option  available  to 
the  taxpayer  should  be  the  limit  In- 
come from  a  chani^e  m  method  of  valuing 
inventory,  from  a  change  in  method  of 
accounting,  or  from  a  chanye  in  method 
of  computing  depreciation  hardly  re- 
flects economic  growth.  Additional  in- 
come of  a  corporation  resulting  from 
another  corporation  being  merged  with 
it.  to  the  extent  of  the  other  corpora- 
tion's income,  certainly  does  not  repre- 
sent growth  of  the  first  corporations 
business.  Additional  income  of  an  indi- 
vidual resulting  from  the  transfer  to 
him — through  dissolution — of  the  busi- 
ness of  his  controlled  corporation  would 
not  repre.sent  his  growth.  These  items 
of  taxable  income  should  be  eliminated 
in  computing  growth  income. 

To  be  fair,  there  are  other  adjust- 
ments that  should  be  made  to  eliminate 
deductions  which  are  properly  allowable 
for  tax  purposes  but  have  no  essential 
relationship  to  growth.  Thus  net  op- 
oratinc  loss  carryover  deductions  or 
capital  loss  carryover  deductions  should 
not  be  taken  into  account  in  determin- 
ing growth  income.  It  would  seem  that 
a  loss  deduction  attributable  to  fire, 
flood,  windstorm,  theft,  or  other  cas- 
ualty, not  covered  by  insurance  or  other- 
wise, should  not  be  permitted  to  destroy 
the  growth  a  taxpayer  may  otherwise 
liave  achieved  and  should  also  be 
eliminated. 

Another  adjustment  appears  to  be  de- 
sirable in  the  case  of  corporations.  Con- 
tributions to  charitable,  educational,  re- 
ligious, scientific,  and  similar  activities 
are  becoming  increasingly  important  and 
are  to  be  encouraged.  If  a  corporation's 
growth  income  could  be  enhanced  merely 
by  cutting  back  its  contributions,  a  long- 
standing policy  of  Congress  to  encourage 
corporate  giving  would  be  frustrated. 
Accordingly,  it  appears  desirable  to  pro- 
vide that  growth  income  of  a  corpora- 
tion may  not  be  so  achieved. 

Business  income  from  illegal  activities 
should  be  excluded  altogether,  for  I  pre- 
sume this  kind  of  growth  is  not  to  be  en- 
couiaged 

PRIiiR-YE.^R     ADJUSTMENTS 

Adjustments  with  respect  to  the  cur- 
rent year  are  not  the  oiily  ones  required 
to  projx'rly  measure  growth.  Income  of 
the  immediately  preceding  taxable  year, 
which  ordinarily  would  serve  as  the  base 
for  measuring  growth,  also  requires  some 
adjustments.  First  of  all.  we  must  de- 
cide whether  a  base  year  income  of  less 
than  zero  should  be  permitted.  Al- 
though I  would  admit  that  coming  from 
a  loss  of  $10,000  in  one  year  to  a  profit 
of  $10,000  in  the  following  year  repre- 
sents $20,000  in  growth.  I  do  not  believe 
it  wise  to  permit  growth  income  to  be 
measured  from  a  loss  position,  particu- 
larly since  a  taxpayer  already  has  the 
benefit  of  a  net  operating  loss  carryover 
or  carryback  deduction. 

Next,  we  should  not  measure  growth 
income  in  the  current  year  from  a  ficti- 
tiously low  economic  income  base.  Thus, 
if  income  during  the  preceding  year  has 
been  lowered  for  tax  purposes  by  taking 
into  account  a  net  operating  loss  deduc- 
tion, a  capital  loss  carryover  deduction. 


a  loss  deduction  arising  from  fire,  flood, 
windstorm,  theft,  or  other  casualty,  not 
covered  by  insurance  or  otherwise,  or  a 
deduction  for  the  extra  first-year  de- 
preciation allowed  by  section  179.  these 
adjustments  should  be  added  back. 

I  am  dubious  over  permitting  a  low- 
ering of  the  base  year's  income  by  elimi- 
nating income  arising  from  a  change  in 
method  of  valuing  inventory,  change  in 
method  of  accounting,  or  change  in 
method  of  depreciation.  Such  changes 
are  usually  voluntary  on  the  taxpayer's 
part  and  often  are  made  with  a  view  to 
improving  his  tax  position.  Accordingly, 
I  would  propose  that  a  lowering  of  the 
base  year's  income  by  eliminating  such 
income  be  permitted  only  where  the 
change  in  method  has  been  forced  on  the 
taxpayer  by  the  Government. 

Where  a  joint  return  is  filed  for  the 
current  taxable  year,  it  would  be  un- 
realistic to  measure  the  income  reported 
therein  against  the  income  of  only  one 
of  the  spouses  for  the  preceding  year  if 
separate  returns  were  filed  by  them — 
either  as  married  or  single  persons — un- 
less the  income  of  the  joint  return  repre- 
sents the  actual  income  of  only  one  of 
them.  I  use  the  word  "actual"  to  make 
it  clear  that  community  property  law 
will  not  enter  into  this  calculation. 

PREVENTION    OF    WINDFALLS      WHIPSAWTNG      AND 
OTHER    UNDESIRABLE    RESULTS 

In  order  to  prevent  windfalls,  whip- 
sawing — fluctuating  income  from  one 
year  to  another  to  take  undue  advantage 
of  the  reduced  rates  on  growth  income — 
and  other  undesirable  results,  certain 
provisions  are  nece.ssar>'. 

The  question  arises  whether  a  tax- 
payer who  becomes  a  wage  earner, 
salaried  person,  or  business  operator  for 
the  first  time  should  be  permitted  to 
treat  any  or  all  of  his  first  year's  income 
as  growth  income.  The  answer  would 
seem  to  be  "No."  Birth  of  income  is  not 
the  same  as  growth  in  income.  A  similar 
answer  should  apply  in  the  case  of  the 
first  year  of  operation  of  an  estate,  tioist, 
or  corporation.  Accordingly,  I  would  de- 
fine growth  income  in  such  a  way  as  to 
require  it  to  be  measured  against  the 
first  immediately  preceding  full  taxable 
year,  so  that  at  least  one  full  years 
experience  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
calculating  growth.  But  that  first  year's 
experience  may  represent  only  part-time 
or  nominal  activity.  To  prevent  a  wind- 
fall by  using  the  income  from  such  a 
year  as  a  base.  I  would  provide  that  tax 
reduction  from  the  special  rates  on 
growth  income  not  be  in  excess  of  the 
amount  of  tax  for  the  preceding  year. 

For  example,  B.  a  college  senior, 
graduates  in  midyear  and  commences 
full  employment,  earning  $5,000.  with 
regular  tax  thereon  of  $813.  During  the 
preceding  year  he  worked  part  time, 
earning  $1,200  and  paying  tax  of  $98. 
His  tax  reduction  for  the  current  year 
would  be  $98— not  $357  50 — one-half  the 
difference  between  $813  and  $98.  C.  a 
corporation,  commenced  its  activities  in 
June  of  1963.  Reporting  on  a  calendar- 
year  basis,  ii  had  a  loss  of  $10,000  dur- 
ine  the  short  year  1963,  income  of  $10,- 
000  for  1964.  on  which  tax  of  $3,000  was 
paid,  and  income  of  $100  000  for  1965.  on 
which  tax  of  $46  500  would  be  owing  un- 
der the  present  rates.    C's  tax  reduction 
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for  1965  would  be  $3,000.  not  $21,750— 
one-half  the  difference  between  $46,500 
and  $3,000. 

Also,  to  eliminate  administrative  costs 
with  respect  to  minute  amounts  of 
growth,  my  amendment  provides  that 
tax  reduction  of  under  $5  in  the  case  of 
individuals,  estates,  and  trusts  and  $15 
in  the  case  of  corporations  not  be  rec- 
ognized. 

An  individual  in  control  of  a  corpora- 
tion— or  a  corporation  in  control  of  an- 
other corporation — might  seek  to  obtain 
growth  income  by  arbitrarily  having  the 
controlled  corporation  declare  extraor- 
dinary dividends.  To  prevent  this  type 
of  abuse,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  limit 
the  amount  of  dividends  that  could  be 
counted  for  this  purpose — say  to  125 
percent  of  those  received  from  the  con- 
trolled corporation  during  the  precedini; 
taxable  year,  and,  in  any  event,  limit 
.such  dividends  to  the  amount  of  current 
earnings  of  the  corporation.  In  ascer- 
taining whether  or  not  a  taxpayer  is  in 
control  of  a  corporation,  constructive 
ownership  of  stock  under  the  attribution 
rules  of  section  318  should  be  taken  into 
account. 

With  the  payback  provision,  which  I 
shall  presently  discuss,  the  gjraduated  tax 
rates  applicable  to  individuals,  trusts, 
and  estates  do  not  offer  much  oppor- 
tunity for  whipsawing.  There  is,  how- 
ever, some  opportunity  for  whip.sawing 
in  the  case  of  corporations.  To  dis- 
courage this,  I  would  propose  u.sing  as 
a  ba-&e  year  for  corporations  the  im- 
mediately precedmg  full  taxable  year — 
as  in  the  case  of  individuals,  estates,  and 
trusts — with  the  limitation  that  the  tax- 
able income  for  such  base  year  be  not 
less  than  the  taxable  income  for  fiscal  or 
calendar  year  1962.  assuming  this  plan 
becomes  effective  January  1.  1962.  If 
the  corporation  was  not  in  existence  or 
active  during  fiscal  or  calendar  year  1962, 
its  first  full  taxable  year  thereafter 
would  be  used  for  this  purpose.  How- 
ever, one  can  conceive  of  situations 
where  a  corporation's  taxable  income 
for  fiscal  or  calendar  year  1962  might 
be  abnormally  high,  leaving  little  or  no 
incentive  to  the  corporation  to  seek 
growth  because  of  the  arbitrary  selec- 
tion by  Congress  of  the  taxable  income 
of  such  year  as  a  limitation  on  the  base 
year.  To  cover  these  situations,  I  would 
propose  that  in  lieu  of  fiscal  or  calendar 
year  1962,  a  corporation  could  elect  to 
use — as  a  limitation  against  the  taxable 
income  of  the  base  year — the  average 
taxable  income  of  fiscal  or  calendar  1962 
and  the  2  preceding  taxable  years — or 
the  preceding  taxable  year,  if  the  corpo- 
ration was  not  in  existence  or  active  dur- 
ing the  2  years  preceding  fiscal  or 
calendar  1962. 

For  example,  corporation  X  had  tax- 
able income  as  follows:  1960.  $75,000; 
1961.  $100,000;  1962,  $200,000;  1963, 
$100,000;  1964.  $150,000.  No  adjustments 
were  required  to  taxable  income  for  1963 
and  1964.  Obviously  there  was  no 
growth  income  for  1963  and  no  tax  re- 
duction. Growth  income  for  1964  can- 
not be  measured  against  taxable  income 
of  $100,000  for  1963,  because  1963  tax- 
able income  cannot  be  less  than  the 
$200,000  taxable  income  for  1962.  How- 
ever, the  coiporation  elects  to  take  the 


average  taxable  income  for  1960.  1961, 
and  1962.  which  is  $125,000,  as  the  limi- 
tation below  which  base  income  for  1962 
cannot  go.  Growth  income  for  1964 
would  be  S25.000. 

Deliberate  whipsawing  by  taxpayers 
may  possibly  be  attempted  notwith- 
standing the  precautionary  provisions 
built  into  this  plan.  With  a  view  to 
discouraging  such  efforts,  it  would  seem 
proper  to  provide  that  where  income  or 
deductions  have  arbitrarily  been  shifted 
from  one  year  to  another  by  a  taxpayer 
for  no  business  purpose  other  than  re- 
duction of  taxes  arising  from  the  reduced 
rates  on  growth  income,  the  Commis- 
sioner may  make  such  adjustments  as 
are  necessary  to  protect  the  revenue. 
The  doctrine  of  business  purpose  is  rea- 
sonably well  settled  by  the  tax  law,  regu- 
lations, and  court  decisions,  and  such  a 
provision  should  be  unwelcome  only  to 
thos^  who  would  seek  to  fnistrate  the 
purpose  of  this  new  plan. 

T.^X    REDUCTION    PAYB.^CK 

Not  only  do  we  wLsh  to  encourage 
grov  th.  We  wish  to  discourage  going 
backward  after  growth.  Such  a  policy, 
coupled  with  a  policy  against  whipsaw- 
ing, prompts  me  to  recommend  what  I 
call  a  tax  reduction  payback  provision. 
It  would  require  the  voiding  of  a  tax  re- 
duction based  on  growth  income  if,  in  the 
following  year,  the  taxpayer's  income  de- 
crea.>es.  The  tax  reduction  would  be 
voidrd  according  to  the  proportion  that 
the  c.ecrease  in  the  following  year  bears 
to  the  amount  of  growth  income  on  the 
basis  of  which  the  tax  reduction  was 
computed. 

Foi  example,  corporation  A  has  tax- 
able .ncomc — adjusted — of  $100,000  for 
1962,  5100,000  for  1963,  and  $100,000  for 
1964.  It  pays  S46.500  tax  for  each  year. 
It  has  no  tax  reduction  for  1963  and  1964 
because  there  Ls  no  growth  income.  On 
$200,000  combined  income  for  1963  and 
1964  Its  combined  tax  is  $93,000. 

CoiT'Oration  B  has  taxable  income — 
ad.iusted— of  $100,000  for  1962,  $150.- 
000  for  1963,  and  $50,000  for  1964.  Its 
combined  income  for  1963  and  1964  is 
S200.0C0,  and  its  combined  tax  is  $93,- 
000 — the  same  as  corporation  A.  com- 
puted as  follows: 


1963 

I9C4 

Tot;U 

Taxable  income 

Ta.\ 

$150,000 

r2,500 

-13.000 

$50,000 
2b,  M) 

$200,000 
U3,000 

Tax  rciludlon 

Tax  reduction  payback. 

+13,000 

If,  ir.stead  of  a  decrea.se  from  taxable 
income — adjusted — of  $150,000  for  1963 


to  $50,000  for  1964.  corporation  B 
dropped  only  to  $125,000,  the  tax  reduc- 
tion payback  would  be  only  $6,500 — one- 
half  of  $13,000  tax  reduction  for  1963 
based  on  the  proportion  of  the  decrease 
of  $25,000  in  1964  to  the  growth  income 
of  $50,000  for  1963. 

The  amount  of  the  tax  reduction  pay- 
back would  become  a  part  of  the  tax  due 
and  payable  for  the  year  of  the  decrease 
in  income.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  neces- 
sary to  require  payment  of  interest  inas- 
much as  the  taxpayer  will  already  have 
lost  the  use  of  tax  money  paid  on  the 
higher  tax  that  would  have  been  due  for 
the  growth  year — even  after  allowance  of 
the  tax  reduction. 

My  amendment  has  been  drafted  to 
prevent  the  application  of  the  tax  re- 
duction payback  under  circumstances 
which  have  no  particular  relevance  to 
the  policy  of  encouraging  growth; 
namely,  retirement  or  death  of  a  tax- 
payer, or  losses  due  to  fire,  flood,  drought, 
windstorm,  theft,  or  other  casualty,  not 
covered  by  insurance  or  otherwi.se. 
Moreover,  if  the  year  following  the 
growth  year  is  a  short  taxable  year  due 
to  termination  of  an  estate  or  ti-ust  or 
due  to  liquidation,  di.ssolution.  or  reor- 
ganization of  a  corporation,  the  income 
is  to  be  annualized  to  see  whether  or  not 
there  has  been  a  decrease  in  income. 

I  recognize  that  the  tax  reduction  pay- 
back may  not  be  popular,  but  it  would 
leave  a  taxpayer  in  no  worse  tax  posi- 
tion than  he  is  now.  Moreover,  it 
might  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  prudent 
management.  For  example,  a  business- 
man who  received  a  tax  reduction  of — 
say  $5,000  in  1  year — would  be  inclined 
to  use  it  to  reduce  his  indebtedness,  on 
the  chance  that  his  income  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  might  decrea.se  and  .some  or 
all  of  it  would  have  to  be  paid  back. 
Otherwise,  he  might  be  inclined  to  make 
an  untimely  or  risky  move. 

The  tax  reduction  payback,  as  I  .said 
before,  is  also  needed  to  prevent  whip- 
sawing.  The  following  example  illus- 
trates why  this  is  so  in  the  case  of  two 
corporations  which,  having  the  same 
base  year  income  of  $100,000,  have  $300,- 
000  in  income — without  adjustments — 
over  a  3-year  period.  It  should  be  noted 
that  corporation  A  has  a  $100,000  stable 
annual  income  for  each  of  the  3  years; 
whereas  corporation  B  fluctuates — or 
whipsaws — its  income.  Both  corpora- 
tions W'Ould  have  the  same  total  tax  to 
pay  for  the  3-year  period;  but  this  would 
not  be  true  unless  the  payback  provision 
applied  to  corporation  B.  along  with  the 
limitation  that  the  base  year  income 
cannot  be  less  than  that  of  fiscal  or 
calendar  year  1962: 
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Bane  year 
19tU 

1963 

1961 

1965 

3-j-ear 

tutul 

Coriif>nit  on  A: 

Ineone... „  . 

$100,000 

$100,000 
4«,500 
None 

$100.  000 

4r..  .500 
None 

$100,000 
4r>.  non 
None 

$.300,000 

1.19.  500 

None 

100,500 

.100,000 

-i;»,ooo 

-f-13,(»0 
1«),300 

Tax 

Tax  teducUon . 

Net. 

Coriwration  IJ: 

Income „ _..„ . „„ 

100,000 
46,500 
(') 

1. "50. 000 

Ti,  St) 

-13,000 

50,000 

'"+i3,'6o6' 

100,000 

4*1.  500 

'None 

Tax 

Tax  leductwn . . 

I'aylack „ 

Net 

'  -Not  in  effect. 

»  Since  ineonio  for  tliis  year  of  $100,000  nin.'<t  \)e  moivsuTed  acainst  hicome  of  $100,000  for  calendar  year  1962,  rather 
than  ajra  nst  income  of  $.50,000  for  the  1st  immediately  pj-ectdmg  full  taxable  year. 


I  emphasii'.e  that  with  the  tax  reduc- 
tion payback  and  other  safeguards 
written  into  this  plan,  the  possibility  of 
manipulating  income  to  reduce  the 
cumulative  tax  burden  is  eliminated. 
Attempts  to  artificially  induce  an  in- 
come cycle  in  which  the  rising  phase 
exceeds  1  year  will  meet  with  failure. 
I  have  worked  out  numerous  examples 
in  an  effort  to  beat  the  plan,  but  they 
are  frustrated  by  the  various  safeguards 
that  are  built  into  the  plan. 

CON'CLrsION 

Like  any  other  major  plan  of  tax  re- 
form, this  one  has  its  minuses  as  well 
as  its  plu.se 3.  I  recognize  that  many 
taxpayers  would  not  receive  any  benefit 
from  it,  although  the  pl?.n  envisages  ex- 
tension of  the  tax  reduction  to  the 
maximum  n  imber  of  taxpayers.  Some 
are  in  a  decl.ning  income  position  which 
is  beyond  their  control  Others,  in- 
cludine  mos:  Members  of  Congre.ss.  are 
on  a  stable  earnings  basis  with  little 
likelihood  for  improvement — although 
this  plan  will  provide  encouragement  to 
make  the  most  of  opportunities  for  im- 
provement. 

Eliminatir.g  tax  reductions  of  under 
$5  in  the  case  of  individuals  and  under 
$15  in  the  case  of  corporations  will 
greatly  reduce  the  administration  re- 
quired to  implement  this  plan.  More- 
over, cost  of  living  wage  increa.ses  under 
escalation  ciauses  do  not  really  repre- 
sent increased  productivity,  and  the  $5 
limitation  will  eliminate  most  of  these. 

In  those  situations  where  weather  con- 
ditions can  .^ave  an  important  bearing 
on  income — .such  as  in  the  agricultural 
or  construction  industries — growth  or 
decrease  in  income  would  naturally  be 
affected  regaidless  of  the  capital  or  la- 
bor contributed.  However,  the  plan  does 
have  the  protection  against  highly  ab- 
noi-mal  vicistitudes  of  weather;  and 
where  weather  has  had  a  severe  impact 
on  business  or  wage  conditions,  there 
will  still  be  the  incentive  to  work  harder 
to  make  up  for  it. 

But  similar  criticisms  can  be  made  of 
other  tax-redu(  tion  provisions  in  the  tax 
law.  For  example,  faster  depreciation 
methods  and  rates  are  meaningless  to  a 
taxpayer  caught  in  the  same  tax  bracket 
with  or  without  them.  Percentage  de- 
pletion is  mearingless  to  a  taxpayer  to 
the  extent  that  it  exceeds  50  percent  of 
net  income.  The  deduction  for  medical 
and  hospital  ex;)enses  means  nothing  to 
over  half  the  tixpayers  under  65.  who 
either  u.se  the  optional  standard  deduc- 
tion or  find  such  expenses  exceeded  by  3 
percent  of  theii  adjusted  gross  income. 
Nevertheless  these  have  been  enacted  be- 
cause Congress  considered  that,  on  bal- 
ance, they  were  in  the  national  interest. 
I  might  also  point  out  that  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  which  the  administra- 
tion is  backing  so  strongly  would  result 
in  tax  relief  to  only  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  taxpayers. 

Incentive  tax:ition  of  growth  income 
is  entirely  workable  and  administrative- 
ly feasible.  It  v;ould  be  simple  for  most 
taxpayers  to  compute  their  tax  reduc- 
tion because  they  would  have  few.  if  any. 
adjustments  to  make.  Corporations  and 
individuals  opeiating  a  business  would, 
in  some  cases,  find  it  complicated.    How- 


ever, when  we  recall  how  complicated 
the  exce.ss  profits  tax  law  was.  perhaps 
we  should  not  be  too  impatient  with  a 
far  less  complicated  proposal  which  will, 
unlike  the  excess  profits  tax  law.  reduce 
taxes,  and  provide  an  incentive  for  the 
busine.ss  expansion  so  greatly  needed  to 
solve  our  unemployment  problem. 

Incentive  taxation  of  growth  income 
would.  I  am  confident,  spur  capitalism 
and  the  free  enterprise  system  on  to 
victory  over  communism  in  the  economic 
competition  to  which  Premier  Khru- 
shchev has  challenged  us. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield 'i* 

Mr  MILL.SR.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
previou.sly  advanced  what  he  is  stating 
to  the  Senate  at  the  present  time,  and 
there  is  an  article  on  it  in  the  publica- 
tion the  Weekly  Bond  Buyer.  September 
4.  1962.  under  the  heading  "The  Miller 
Plan."  Altogether,  it  is  a  laudatory  arti- 
cle. At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks,  because  it  is  very 
incisive.  It  sets  forth  the  very  captivat- 
ing, effective  new  tax  proposal,  and  I 
believe  it  deserves  wide  currency  insofar 
as  the  Congressional  Record  can  pro- 
vide it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Miller  Plan 

Washington — Judging  from  the  ra.'^h  of 
publicity  that  Is  being  given  to  their  current 
activities.  It  would  be  excusable  to  assume 
that  Mes.srs  Byrd  and  Mills,  Curtis  and 
Proxmire  Douglas  and  Patmak.  and  perhaps 
one  or  two  others,  hold  a  tight  monopoly  on 
tax  Ideas  emanating  from  Congress. 

However,  this  is  far  from  uue.  as  the 
Rep\iblicans,  to  their  sorrow,  are  belatedly 
discovering  Within  their  ranks,  but  virtu- 
ally overlooked  for  the  past  2  years,  is  one 
of  the  brightest,  most  articulate  tax  minds 
In  Washington,  freshman  Senator  Jack  Mil- 
ler, Republican,  of  Iowa. 

Senator  Miller,  who  staged  an  upset  vic- 
tory to  win  his  seat  in  the  1960  electloi^, 
was  an  innocent  victim  of  the  Senate's  ar- 
chaic seniority  rules  when  the  party  chief- 
tains organized  the  Republican  minority 
membership  of  committees  at  the  outset  of 
the  87th  Congress.  Otherwise,  today  he 
might  be  on  the  Senate  Finance  Committee — 
and  the  Nation,  and  the  Republicans,  might 
be  the  happier  for  it. 

lj<\st  week,  at  the  17th  annual  meeting  of 
the  Tax  Executives  Iiostitute,  at  White  Sul- 
phur Springs,  W.  Va.,  Senator  Millek  un- 
corked a  revolutionary  new  plan  for  tax  cuts 
that  brought  the  sophisticates  upright  In 
their  chair.? 

Senator  Miller,  previously  a  private  tax 
consultant  In  Sioux  City  and  before  that  an 
"Idea  man"  for  the  Treasury's  Bureau  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  calls  his  plan  "incentive  tax- 
ation of  growth  Income." 

He  claims  it  would  cut  taxes  by  one-half 
on  the  amount  of  Increase  in  income 
(growth)  over  the  previous  year.  It  could 
become  effective  in  1963.  and  it  would  apply 
to  Individuals,  corporations,  estates,  trusts, 
and  partnerships. 

"In  its  simplest  terms."  Senator  Miller 
says,  "the  plan  proposes  to  tax  any  Increases 
in  adjusted  gross  Income  for  individuals,  or 
taxable  income  of  estates,  trusts  or  corpora- 
tions over  the  adjusted  gross  income  or  tax- 
able income  for  the  preceding  year  at  one- 
half  the  rates  that  would  otherwise  apply. 


"This  Increase  represent*  growth  Income 
and  the  tax  cut  would  take  effect  only  with 
respect  to  it.  The  reward  of  tax  reduction 
would  have  to  be  merited." 

Senator  Miller  points  out  that  under  his 
scheme  the  Treasury  would  be  assured  of 
the  same  amount  of  revenue  from  the  same 
amount  of  Income  as  in  the  previous  year. 
"so  that  the  tax  reduction  under  this  plan 
would  not  cause  a  loss  of  revenue  and  a  con- 
sequent loss  In  purchasing  power  of  our 
money." 

The  lowan  recognizes  that  Government 
spending  Increases  in  anticipation  of  In- 
creased revenues  might  have  to  be  curbed. 
But.  these  should  be  curbed  anyhow — as  the 
administration  learned  In  the  disappearance 
of  its  promised  balanced  budget  for  fiscal 
1963.  which  was  ba.sed  on  excessive  optimism 
over  the  revenue  increases  fur  the  current 
year. 

Senator  Miller  suggests  that  "the  pros- 
pect of  paying  tax  at  only  one-half  the  regu- 
lar rate  on  growth  income  would  be  a 
tremendous  incentive  to  taxpayers  to  increase 
their  productivity. 

"Wasteful  or  marginal  costs,"  he  says, 
"which  are  too  often  tolerated  because  they 
are  tax  deductible,  would  be  reduced  or 
eliminated 

"Tax  reform,  is  built  Into  the  plan,  be- 
cause taxpayers  would  have  an  incentive 
other  than  that  furnished  by  the  revenue 
agent,  to  avoid  unnecessary  or  excessive  ex- 
penditures. Such  expenditures  if  permitted 
to  continue,  would  only  reduce  their  growth 
income  and  their  tax  reduction.  We  could 
expect  real  improvement  in  our  rate  of 
economic  growth  " 

Anotlier  way  of  viewing  Senator  Milles's 
plan  is  as  a  sort  of  excess  profits  tax  in 
reverse. 

In  short,  rather  than  being  penalized  for 
sharper  management,  improved  production 
techniques  and  more  skilled  marketing  and 
advertising  programs — factors  which  produce 
greater  ijroflts  and  hence,  growth — industry 
managers  would  be  rewarded  by  tax  cuts  in 
proportion  to  their  proven  skills  and  entre- 
preneurial abilities 

Senator  Miller,  who  has  acquired  a  nice 
veneer  of  political  savvy  to  accompany  his 
awaltene5.s  of  the  t.ax  tacts  of  life  in  his  2 
years  In  the  Senate,  says  he  is  totally  sympa- 
thetic with  the  proposals  made  by  Repre- 
sentatives A  S.  Herlong,  of  Florida,  and 
Howard  Baker,  of  Tennessee,  for  a  gradual 
reduction  ,n  individual  and  corporate  rates 

"However,"  he  says,  "the  Herlong-Baker 
suggestion  presupposes  a  stable  purchasing 
p<^wer  of  our  money — a  condition  that  is 
virtually  impossible  so  long  as  Congress  will 
refuse  to  rtKluce  spending  to  make  room  for 
tax  cuts. 

"It  also  assumes  a  period  of  growth  at  still 
some  undetermined  annual  rate — an  as- 
sumption that  might  not  materialize  and, 
if  it  didn  t  the  consequences  could  be 
serious." 

"What  is  needed."  he  continues  "is  a  tax 
reduction  that  will  be  a  realistic  incentive, 
which  will  not  pay  out  the  rewards  of  tax 
cuts,  unlesf  the  objective  of  growth  is  ful- 
filled Also,  a  change  is  required  that  will 
operate  without  jeopardizing  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  our  money,  and  which  acknowl- 
edges the  political  realities  existing  in  Con- 
gress and  tJ;e  administration  " 

What  is  also  needed  is  some  fresh  Re- 
publican blood  on  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, whose  majority  and  chairmanship 
will  again  be  held  by  the  Democrats  next 
year,  barrlrg  some  major  political  upheaval 
If  the  GC'P  policymakers  in  the  Senate  see 
fit  to  correct  the  error  of  1960  caused  by  al- 
most blind  adherence  to  the  rules  of  se- 
niority, the  Senate  Finance  Committee  could 
have  in  Senator  Miller  a  first-rate  team- 
mate for  Representative  John  Btrnes.  of 
Wisconsin,  who  will  be  the  ranking  Republi- 
can member  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  next  vear. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in 
conjunction  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa,  I  discussed  this  question 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Virginia  fMr. 
ByrdI.  I  am  not  only  hopeful,  but  en- 
couraged by  the  fact  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vu-ginia  will  be 
quite  willing  to  have  some  staff  work 
done  on  this  matter  between  now  and 
the  next  session. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  kind  remarks.  I  have  the  as- 
surance of  the  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, Chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, that  he  will  tuin  this  matter 
over  to  tiie  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  for  its 
study  thi.s  fall.  I  welcome  such  a  study. 
I  wish  it  had  been  possible  to  have  had 
a  study  before  now.  I  wish  it  had  been 
possible  for  my  proposal  to  have  been 
studied  and  presented  after  appropriate 
hearings  so  that  it  could  have  received 
the  kind  of  consideration  which  I  be- 
lieve would  have  warranted  its  adoption 
by  the  Senate  so  that  ta.x  relief  of  a  con- 
structive form  could  begin  at  once  But 
this  is  a  reasonable  assurance,  and  I 
appreciate  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  a  most  engaging 
idea,  and  since  it  deals  with  incentive 
and  with  growth,  certainly  the  plan 
merits  real  study. 

Mr.  MILLER  Mr  President,  as  in- 
dicated earlier,  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Com.mittee,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia,  has  veiy  graciously  agreed 
to  have  this  proposal  referred  to  the  staff 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue Taxation  for  study.  With  that  as- 
surance, I  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
is  withdraw:!. 

Exhibit    I 

|Fr-'ni  Fortune  inagazine.  August   1962) 

The  Right  Kind  of  Tax  Cut 

On  the  lawn  of  any  rr.cetrack  you  can 
hear  aft^r  the  finish  that  he"  whipped  the 
horse  too  much  or  too  little,  that  •he"  made 
his  move  too  late  or  too  soon  that  "he" 
should  have  taken  tlie  animal  inside  instead 
of  outside  (or  vice  versa  i .  AU  of  this, 
though  usually  spoken  in  bitterness,  is  a 
tribute  to  the  importance  of  jockeyship. 
But  in  many  cases  the  tribute  is  exagger- 
ated As  Ted  Atkinson,  speaking  for  all 
candid  Jockeys,  once  put  it.  "In  racing  the 
chief  athlete   is  the  horse." 

We  have  not  been  spending  the  summer 
along  the  rail — the  horsey  metaphor  was 
thrii.st  upon  tt;  by  the  vocabulary  of  this 
sununer's  discussion  of  the  financial  news. 
It's  amazing  hew  often  the  word  "spur."  for 
Instance,  turned  up,  as  in  Tax  Cut  Urged 
to  Spur  Economy  '  And  as  we  go  to  press 
the  administration  is  considering  wliether 
to  present  to  Congress  a  tax-reduction  bill 
of  just  that  type. 

Wed  like  to  see  a  tax  cut,  and  th?  sooner 
the  better.  But  .i  quickie  tax  cut  to  last 
for  only  1  year.  say.  a  cut  designed  primarily 
to  spur  business  during  the  next  few 
months,  isn't  going  to  do  any  real  good. 
What's  needed  is  a  permanent  cut  that  rises 
out  of  the  realization  that  tlie  basic  condi- 
tion of  the  business  system — the  chief  ath- 
lete—has been  hurt  by  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  present  tax  structure.  A  cut  will 
Increase  this  years  expected  Federal  budget 
deficit,  which  is  as  grave  a  concern  to  us  as 
to  any  Congressman.  Some  advocates  of  a 
cut  point  out  that  the  stimulation  would 
generate     enough     business     to     offset     the 


deficit.  We  can  scarcely  believe  that  it 
would  '.lave  that  immediate  effect.  But 
there  is  no  reason  to  r.ssume  that  our  only 
long-rarge  choice  is  between  present  tax 
levels  and  a  succession  of  Federal  deficits. 
Government  expenditures  can  be  reduced  to 
a  smaller  proportion  of  national  product, 
and  indeed  if  a  permanent  tax  cut  Is  to 
make  ary  sense  they  will  have  to  be  reduced. 
We  hav?  to  begin  cutting  taxes  sometime, 
and  we  can  think  of  no  better  time  than 
right   n'.iw. 

UNDERNOURISHED    INVESTMENT 

This  summer's  financial  news,  centering 
on  the  s  ock  market  drop,  has  been  dramatic 
and  su.spenseful.  But  we  will  not  under- 
stand the  present  situation  if  we  Isolate  it 
5rf)m  pre\ioiis  danger  signals  and  disappoint- 
ments in  the  economy.  In  1960,  for  instance. 
when  John  F.  Kennedy  promised  to  "get  this 
country  moving  again"  he  was  assuming  that 
the  economy  had  bogged  down.  His  proposed 
remedies  in\olved  a  more  active  Government 
role  m  guiding  and  stimulating  the  economy. 
But  the  developments  of  1962  suggest  that 
some  of  the  trouble  may  lie  in  what  the  Gov- 
ernment is  already  doing. 

The  general  health  and  spirit  of  business 
are  both  measured  and  affected  by  the  level 
of  profits.  An  article  called  "U.S.  Business  In 
Suspense"  discusses  how  the  present  profit 
.sqnees-e  deprives  busines.s  of  funds  needed 
.•^or  expansion  and  at  the  same  time  weakens 
the  incentives  for  expansion.  Among  the 
main  factors  in  the  profit  squeeze  are  the 
high  level  of  Federal  taxes  and  the  way  taxes 
are  concentrated  upon  those  parts  of  the 
economy  that  should  produce  Investment 
funds.  The  US.  economy's  need  for  invest- 
ment has  not  been  adequately  understood. 
We  have  maintained  In  the  postwar  period  a 
level  of  (jross  capital  formation  that  Is  more 
than  20  percent  of  gross  national  product. 
But  mos;  of  this  goes  to  offset  the  consump- 
tion of  capital  in  the  huge  U.S.  Industrial 
plant.  The  significant  change  is  in  net  capi- 
tal formation — which  represents  growth. 
Until  1929  net  capital  formation  ran  above 
10  percent  of  gross  national  product;  in  the 
postwar  period  it  has  been  only  about  6 
percent.  This  cliange  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  Incipient  booms  abort,  why  a 
high  rate  of  unemployment  persists,  why  the 
national  growth  rate  has  slowed  down. 

THE    CRF-.^T    DEPRF..SSANT 

Wiien  do  taxes,  which  are  never  welcome. 
become  really  excessive''  President  Ken- 
nedy, who  says  he  likes  sophisticated  eco- 
nomic argtiments,  c.in  read  plenty  of  them  on 
the  theo.-etical  limits  of  tax  capacity.  Some 
econonil.'ts  believe  that  a  tax  burden  that 
exceeds  25  percent  of  net  national  product 
will  overload  any  economy.  (The  present 
take  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  taxes 
amounts  to  about  29  percent  of  the  net  na- 
tional product.  >  Other  theoreticians  argue 
that  the  distribution  of  the  tax  load  matters 
more  than  its  total  weight. 

But  the  present  U.S.  tax  structure  is  spon- 
sored by  no  economic  theory.  It  just  grew 
out  of  a  combin.ition  of  crise.s.  wars,  emo- 
tional economics,  and  crude  efforts  to  use 
the  taxing  power  as  an  instrument  of  social 
justice.  Long  before  the  New  Deal,  an  idea 
flourishetl  that  the  inequalities  of  wealth 
could  be  leveled  off  somewhat  by  progres- 
sive taxes  on  Incomes.  In  the  depression. 
%ery  heavy  increa.ses  in  these  taxes  were  voted 
(contrary  to  all  prevailing  economic  theories 
of  recove)-y  i ,  partly  in  a  spirit  of  vengeance 
against  tae  ricli  and  the  business  system. 
World  War  II  acted  as  a  kind  of  multiplier 
on  these  misconceived  taxes.  A  couple  of 
postwar  tax  ctits,  then  the  Korean  war  tax 
tHVHjfets,  then  the  modest  Eisenhower  cut  of 
1954 — and  thtifs  the  tax  structure.  Nobody 
designed  it.  Nobody  takes  credit  for  It. 
And  hardly   anybody  defends  it. 

Such  a  tax  setup  has  to  be  Judged  by  ex- 
perience   ratlier   than    theory.     But   through 


most  of  the  period  of  the  present  structure's 
existence  Its  effects  have  been  masked  by  In- 
flation. In  such  a  period  rising  values  In- 
vite equity  investment:  business  planners 
hasten  expansion,  believing  that  tlie  cost  will 
be  higher  for  every  year  ■  f  delay.  Experi- 
ence in  those  years  seemed  to  contradict 
those  who  had  warned  that  the  tax  level 
would  dry  up  Investment.  In  1955,  Har- 
vard's Prof.  J.  Keith  Butters  told  a  congres- 
sional committee  he  could  find  little  evidence 
that  the  tax  system  had  caused  an  under- 
supply  of  risk  capital.  But  he  went  on  to 
warn  that  "conclusions  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  tax  structure  stifles  the  flow  of 
risk  capital  during  a  period  of  high  business 
activity  cannot  be  applied  without  modifica- 
tion to  a  time  of  declining  business  activity 
and  investor  pessimism.  •  •  •  The  tax  struc- 
ture would  tae  far  more  repressive  •  ♦  •  in 
a  declining  period." 

Indeed,  it  became  far  more  repressive  as 
soon  as  the  upward  price  spiral  flattened  out 
in  1958.  But  the  United  States  was  slow  to 
recognize  that  in  the  new  situation  the  old 
taxes  were  having  a  much  more  serious  im- 
pact on  business.  Federal  expenditures  con- 
tinued to  rise,  and  warnings  on  this  point 
were  met  by  the  apparently  practical  argu- 
ment that  the  same  tax  rates  had  not  pre- 
vented prosperous  years  in  the  fifties. 

Most  of  the  tax-cut  discussions  of  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1962  have  been  pro- 
ceeding on  the  unspoken  assumption  that 
Federal  exp>endltures  cannot  be  cut.  But  the 
present  level  of  Federal  expjenditiu-es  Is  not 
forced  upon  us  by  some  inexorable  law  of 
nature.  True,  defense  expenditures  are 
forced  upon  us,  but  the  part  of  the  Federal 
budget  that  has  been  rising  most  rapidly 
In  the  last  decade  has  t>een  the  nondelense 
portion.  "Needs"  are  unlimited.  •  •  •  If 
present  Federal  lax  rates  are  left  unchanged 
and  the  economy  continues  its  recent  slow 
rate  of  growth,  the  Federal  Government  in 
1970  will  be  collecting  about  tI30  billion  a 
year.  Will  it  be  able  to  ppend  that  much? 
Foolish  question.  President  Kennedy.  Just 
In  his  first  months  in  office  proposed  ex- 
penditures that,  had  Congress  approved. 
might  have  added  an  extra  »10  billion  to 
expenditures  now  running  around  $90  bil- 
lion. 

A     5-YEAR     PL.KS 

As  animals  go,  horses  are  pretty  dumb. 
They  don't  know  that  the  harder  they  try 
and  the  more  they  win.  the  heavier  will  be 
the  weight  the  racing  secretary  puts  on  them 
the  next  time  out.  Even  so.  horses  seem  to 
get  discouraged  by  high  weights.  Business- 
men, who  are  less  sophisticated  than  Har- 
vard economists  but  not  so  dumb  as  horses, 
have  been  pervaded  by  the  deadening  pros- 
pect that  the  tax  burden  will  go  on  and  on. 
Every  investment  decision  on  a  corporate 
agenda  In  the  summer  of  1962  maist  be  con- 
sidered under  the  depressing  knowledge  that 
it  must  struggle  to  pay  for  it.self  under  a 
future  tax  burden  that  will  weigh  dow:i 
upon  the  whole  economy.  This  forbidding 
long-range  prospect  will  have  to  be  changed. 

We  don't  know  what,  if  anything,  Con- 
gress will  do  about  taxes  before  it  adjourns 
this  summer.  A  cut  in  the  corporate  Income 
tax  wotild  be  the  most  ti.seful  part  of  any 
Immediate  tax  reduction.  A  cut  from  52  per- 
cent to  47  would  increa.se  corporate  earnings 
after  taxes  by  10  percent,  encourage  busi- 
ness investment,  and  benefit  everybfxly. 
This  would  cost  the  Treasury  about  $2.5 
billion.  An  at  least  equal  reduction  in  the 
personal  Income  tax  take  would  presuma- 
bly be  the  political  price  of  the  corporate 
cut.  and  perhaps  do  the  economy  .some  good 
in  the  next  few  months.  But  neither  corpo- 
rate nor  personal  Income  tax  cut.s  will  accom- 
plish anything  at  all  if  they  are  present-ed  as 
momentary  Federal  largess  for  a  momentari- 
ly faltering  economy.  Tax  cuts,  whetlier 
they  come  now  or  next  January,  must  be 
made  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  public 
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policy  has  esti.blished  a  new  level  nf  what 
Is  considered  a  tolerable  long-range  lax  bur- 
den. We  favoi  cutting  by  Installments,  for 
example,  spreading  the  cuts  over  a  5-year 
period  (as  in  the  Baker-Herlong  bill). 
There  is  a  ven-  good  chance  that  business- 
men, realizing  that  they  were  investing  for 
an  economy  w  th  a  decreasing  tax  burden, 
would  begin  Irr  mediately  to  make  expansive 
decisions. 

A  lower  leve  of  tax  rates  rand  Govern- 
ment expenditures)  over  a  period  of  years 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  thorough  revi- 
sion of  the  present  tax  structure.  Many  re- 
forms are  needi  d,  but  a  change  In  the  pres- 
ent emphasis  ot  income  taxes  is  surely  one 
of  them.  Very  few  countries  count  so  heav- 
ily on  persona  Income  taxes  as  does  the 
United  States— and  only  Great  Britain  has 
as  high  a  corporate  profits  tax.  This  em- 
phasis inhlblU;  investment  and  distorts 
business  decisions.  But  when  tax  conse- 
quences become  a  dominant  factor  In  busi- 
ness decisions,  the  efficiency  of  the  whole 
machine  Is  Impaired.  We  hcrnme  so  fasci- 
nated by  the  idea  of  taxes  graded  to  ability 
to  pay  that  we  have  reduced  the  economy's 
ability  to  progress. 

An  era  of  rapid  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal progress  offers  opportunity  that  can  be 
seized  only  by  an  abundance  of  capital,  flex- 
ibly deployed.  International  competition  in 
the  y«irs  ahead  may  make  this  opportunity 
a  rather  grim  necessity. 

In  April  195^3.  confronted  with  another 
of  these  chronic  discouragements  in  the  busi- 
ness outlook.  Fortune  said:  "What  the  coun- 
try needs  vrmsl  today  Is  no  flash-ln-the-pan 
panaceas,  and  no  panicky  rush  for  purchas- 
ing-power hypcKlermics.  What  it  needs  is  a 
restoration  of  rormal  Incentives,  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  basic  role  of  profits  In  the 
system,  and  reassurance  that  the  Government 
understands  the  true  nature  of  a  proflt-and- 
loss  economy." 

We  say  it  agalr  . 


(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  31.  1»62| 
Down  on  the  Levies — President  s  Drive  for 

Tax   Retokm   Is   Hobbled   by    Lawmakers' 

Changing  View  or  Rate  Cuts 
(By  Robert  D.  Novak  ) 

Washington.— The  hoary  maxim  that  Con- 
gress will  swallov/  the  most  bitter  tax  reform 
schemes  if  they  are  sweetened  enough  by 
tax  cuts  may  be  ready  for  consignment  to 
the  scrap  heap  of  outworn  adages. 

This  is  the  long:-range  conclusion  that  may 
be  drawn  from  Congress"  remarkable  reluc- 
tance to  nibble  at  the  tax  reduction  bait 
dangled  this  sunjner  by  President  Kennedy 
The  summertime  events  pose  this  question 
If  the  lawmakers  this  year  disdained  a 
straight  tax  cut  with  no  strings  attached, 
how  can  they  be  expected  next  year  to  em- 
brace a  tax  cu:  encumbered  by  onerous 
revenue-producing  reforms  drawing  fire  from 
powerful  lobbies' 

And  if  the  "sweetener  "  theory  of  tax  re- 
form must  indeed  be  discarded,  then  the 
outlook  for  the  rreaswr> 's  grand  design  of 
overhauling  the  tax  structure  before  Mr 
Kennedy  faces  reelection  in  1964  must  be 
changed  from  doubtful  to  pretty  near  Im- 
possible. 

Not  since  those  heady  days  when  the  New 
Frontier  first  opened  in  Washington  some 
18  months  ago  has  anybody  regarded  tax 
reform  as  anythii  g  but  a  erim  and  hazard- 
ous chore.  The  at;onlzine  and  still  uncom- 
pleted task  of  guiding  through  Congress 
what  they  corLsid.T  a  minimal  tax  revision 
bill  has  been  a  s(  beriug  exi>enence  for  Mr. 
Kennedy's  bright  young  men  at  the  Treas- 
ury, who  once  taUed  hopefully  of  Congress 
completing  a  full  -ewrlte  of  the  tax  laws  be- 
fore the  1962  elections.  Those  old  hands  on 
Capitol  Hill  with  :)revii:ius  experience  in  the 
Jungles  of  lax  legislation  never  had  any 
illusions  about  the  size  of  the  task. 


TOO    RESTRICTED,     TOO    .SMALL 

But  until  this  summer's  abortive  try  for 
a  quick  tax  cut.  both  the  new  faces  at  the 
Treasury  and  the  veterans  in  Congress  at- 
tributed much  of  the  difficulty  encountered 
by  the  1961-62  tax  revision  bill  to  its  lack 
of  sweetening  tax  reduction  provisions.  The 
bill's  proposed  tax  credit  for  businessmen 
who  purchase  certain  kinds  of  equipment.  It 
was  reasoned,  was  too  restricted,  too  small 
p.nd  too  novel  to  win  any  widespread  support 
from  business.  Far  from  serving  as  a  sweet- 
ener to  ease  passage  of  the  bill,  the  invest- 
ment credit  has  proved  more  difficult  to  pass 
than  most  of  the  revision  measure's  revenue- 
rroducing  provisions. 

On  the  basis  of  this  experience,  the  tax 
writers  came  to  believe  that  the  revision  bill 
would  have  traveled  a  smoother  road  to 
passage  had  it  included  across-the-board 
cuts  in  personal  and  corporate  Income  tax 
rates.  Because  the  major  reform  bill  next 
year  will  contain  Just  such  a  tax  cut  plan, 
they  concluded.  Its  prospects  for  approval 
might  be  fairly  good. 

Treasury  officials  Insist  that  this  reasoning 
remains  essentiaUy  valid.  They  point  out 
with  some  accuracy  that  the  possibility  of  a 
tax  cut  was  raised  so  suddenly  this  summer, 
after  the  stock  market  decline,  that  public 
Fentiment  for  It  never  had  a  chance  to  grow. 
Moreover,  there  was  an  understandable 
prejudice  In  Congress  against  a  tax  reduction 
presented  as  an  emergency  measure  to  stimu- 
late the  economy  at  a  time  when  most  law- 
makers did  not  believe  the  economy  was  In 
such  t>ad  shape.  Things  will  be  different 
next  year,  say  the  Treasury  men.  when  sup- 
port for  tax  reduction  has  gone  through  more 
than  6  months  of  gestation  and  the  cut  will 
be  advanced  as  part  of  orderly  and  perma- 
nent tax  reform  rather  than  as  a  temporary 
exp«dlent. 

APPARENT  PUBLIC  INDIFTERENCE 

However,  this  reasoning  tends  to  Ignore 
some  of  the  most  Interesting  aspects  of  the 
recent  debate  over  a  quickie  tax  cut.  A  sur- 
prisingly large  number  of  Congressmen 
showed  they  simply  do  not  believe  there  Is 
much  political  advantage  to  be  had  from 
cutting  taxes  in  these  days  of  wage  with- 
holding. What's  more,  the  apparent  public 
Indifference  to  tax  redtiction  is  causing  a 
reexamination  of  the  political  facts  of  life 
by  those  lawmakers  who  cling  to  the  time- 
honored  theory  that  a  drop  in  Income  tax 
rates  pays  off  on  election  day. 

Barring  a  severe  economic  slump  in  the 
coming  months,  the  mood  on  C.pitol  Hill 
next  January  is  likely  to  be  mildly  receptive 
to  tax  reduction — but  m.n  at  any  price.  In 
other  words,  Congre^ss  is  not  apt  to  desire 
tax  cuts  so  much  that  it  will  lower  its  guard 
against  Mr    Kennedy's  reform  schemes. 

The  tax  legislation  dilemitna  confronting 
the  administration  comes  into  focus  more 
clearly  when  talk  of  reform  shifts  from 
grand  generalities  to  hard  specifics.  It's 
not  easy  to  fixid  anyone  today  willing  to  pre- 
dict that  tax  reduction  would  induce  Con- 
gress to  accept  any  of  the  major  reforms  un- 
der consideration  at  the  Treasury:  Reduc- 
tion of  depletion  allowances  for  oil  and  gas, 
limitations  of  the  type  of  earnings  that 
qualify  as  capital  gains,  cuta  in  tax  deduc- 
tions for  interest  payments  or  charitable 
contributions,  reduction  of  the  tax  credit  for 
retired  persons — or  even  the  pending  pro- 
posal for  tax  withholding  on  dividend  and 
Interest  income. 

Moreover,  the  validity  of  the  sweetener 
theory  of  passing  tax  reform  bills  has  dimin- 
ished, not  only  a,s  a  result  of  unexpected 
congressional  apathy  toward  tax  reduction 
but  also  because  of  a  change  in  the  em.plia- 
fcis  of  the  administrations  praxis  for  tax 
reform. 

At  the  heart  of  tl;e  sweetener  theory  Is 
the  Implied  threat  that  the  President  would 
veto  any  tax  reduction  bill  that  has  been 
stripped  of  his  major  revenue-producing  re- 


forms. But  the  adm.lnistration  hss  made 
clear  in  recent  montlis  that  it  regards  across- 
the-lx>ani  tax  cuts  not  as  merely  a  sweetener 
but  as  the  most  important  ingredient  of  tax 
reform  and  a  necessity  for  accelerated  eco- 
nomic growth.  Thus,  the  impression  has 
grown  in  Congress  that  Mr.  Kennedy  gladly 
would  ac.?ept  a  tax  cut  next  year  even  If  it 
Included  nary  a  revenue-producing  feature, 

THORNY   PROBLEMS 

The  President  strengthens  this  ianpression 
when  he  talks  of  passing  a  tax  bill  early 
next  year  with  tax  cuts  retroactive  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1963.  Even  with  unprecedented  luck 
for  the  administration.  Congress  could  not 
complete  action  on  a  comprehensive  reform 
measure  until  sometime  In  1964.  Conse- 
quently, lawmakers  seem  Justified  in  assum- 
ing that  Mr.  Kennedy  really  Is  talking  about 
a  simple  tax  cut  for  1963. 

But  passage  of  such  an  unencumbered  tax 
reduction  bill  p>oses  problems  not  a  great 
deal  less  thorny  than  those  facing  a  com- 
prehensive reform  measure.  Congressk  nal 
hostUity  toward  tax  reduction  this  summer, 
stemmed  in  large  part  from  fears  by  rank- 
and-file  Democrats  that  voters  would  ttun 
against  Congressmen  who  deliberately  voted 
to  expand  the  Federal  budget  deficits  through 
tax  reduction.  More  important,  this  opposi- 
tion to  straight  tax  cuts  in  times  of  deficit 
spending  is  found  among  the  senior  Demo- 
crats in  Congress  most  influential  in  the  tax 
legislation  field. 

Representative  Mnxs  of  Arkansas,  the 
enigmatic  Ways  and  Means  Committee  chair- 
man, intimates  in  his  customary  Delphic 
manner  that  tax  reduction  must  be  a  part  of 
a  general  reform  measure  and  should  not 
result  in  a  net  revenue  loss  unless  the  Fed- 
eral budget  is  balanced.  The  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee's  two  top  Democrats.  Vir- 
ginia's Senator  Byrd  and  Oklahoma's  Sena- 
tor Kerr,  state  their  positions  clearly:  No  net 
tax  reduction  while  the  Federal  Government 
is  running  in  the  red. 

KERR'S    HOLE 

But  Senator  Kerr,  whose  support  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  any  tax  bill  in  the  Sen- 
ate, leaves  a  loophole.  The  Oklahoman  sug- 
gests that  he  woiUd  support  a  1963  tax  re- 
duction if  accompanied  by  a  cutback  in  Fed- 
eral spending  of  around  $3  billion  or  more. 
Fhirthermore,  the  talk  on  Capitol  Hill  of  a 
combined  tax  cut  and  spending  cut  no  longer 
is  confined  to  fiscal  conservatives.  "I'm 
afraid  it's  the  only  way  we  can  get  a  tax  cut 
bill,"  gloomily  concedes  a  prominent  liberal 
Senator. 

Yet.  Mr.  Kennedy  would  have  to  perform 
the  most  spectacular  philosophical  somer- 
sault of  hiS  career  to  accept  the  Kerr  for- 
mula. It  would  constitute  a  direct  repudia- 
tion of  the  President's  top  economic  coun- 
selors, who  regard  diminished  Government 
spending  during  slack  economic  times  as 
the  height  of  folly  and  deflationary  In  na- 
ture. Even  Treasury  Secretary  Dillon,  one 
of  the  more  conservative  New  Fn.-intiersmen, 
has  exp>ounded  this  theory  repeatedly  in 
testimony    before   congressional   committees. 

Even  if  the  President  were  tempted  to  con- 
sider the  acrobatics,  which  is  unlikely,  the 
problem  of  just  where  to  cut  spending  would 
remain.  A  siasli  in  nondefense  outlays 
would  mean  a  tacit  abandonment  of  some 
of  the  Kennedy  administration's  most  cher- 
ished programs  and  pcilicles  A  reduction  in 
defense  expenditures  would  require  an  as- 
sessment by  Mr.  Kennedy  that  cold  war 
tensions  are  easing— an  unlikely  assessment 
in  view  of  the  present  world  situation. 

In  truth,  there  is  not  now  an  obvious  way 
for  Mr.  Kennedy  to  get  any  kind  of  tax 
bill — comprehensive  or  straight  rate  reduc- 
tion— out  of  Congress  next  year.  The  fore- 
cast may  be  premature,  but  there  Is  a  grow- 
ing belief  that  the  mangled  tax  revision  bUl 
now  llmpinp  along  toward  passage,  may  be 
the  only  general  revenue  measure  passed  by 
Congress  during  Mr    Kennedys  first  term. 
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Coilsequently.  Democratic  p<jUticuuis  fear 
that  if  the  President  proclaims  tax  reform 
us  his  top  legislative  goal  for  1963-64,  he  may 
be  in  for  still  another  humiliating  rebiifT 
at  the  hands  of  Congress. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr  McCarthy!,  and  ask  to  have  it 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  for  himself  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
on  pawe  193,  after  line  22.  to  insert: 

igi  Corporations  Incorporated  in  Coun- 
tries or  THE  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity -For  purposes  of  subsections  idi  and 
(ei  of  this  section,  a  foreign  corporation 
which  is  created  or  organized  under  the  laws 
of  ft  country  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  shall  be  treated  as  being  created 
or  organized  under  the  laws  of  each  cotmtry 
of  the  European  Economic  Community.  For 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
countries  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity as  of  any  date  shall  be  those  coun- 
tries which  on  such  date  are  agreed  to 
achieve  a  common  external  tariff  through 
the  European  Economic  Community 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  I  .sent 
the  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota !  Mr.  McCarthy  I .  This  is  probably 
the  last  chance  which  we  shall  have  in 
respect  of  this  bill  to  do  anything  about 
the  new  concept  of  taxation  on  corpora- 
tions which  have  subsidiaries  abroad  and 
which  are  manufacturing  and  selling 
abroad.  This  is  by  all  odds  the  minimal 
amount  of  relief  which  should  be  af- 
forded in  the  interest  of  America's  trade 
position.    I  would  like  to  emphasize  that. 

What  the  amendment  does  is  to  pro- 
vide that  any  corporation  set  up  within 
the  Common  Market  area  is  deemed  to  be 
a  corporation  of  every  country  within 
that  area  and  does  not  have  to  be  sep- 
arately incorporated  m  that  country 
This  involves  more  than  a  mere  savmy  of 
incorporation  expen.se. 

It  would  have  tax  implications.  The 
scheme  of  the  pending  bill  is  to  place  a 
tax  on  a  company  when  a  foreign  com- 
pany sells  through  sales  outlets  in  any 
country  other  than  the  country  in  which 
the  product  is  manufactured.  The  tax 
consequences  could  be  avoided,  if  the 
amendment  were  adopted,  for  a  com- 
pany which  manufactured  in  the  Com- 
mon Market  and  .sold  in  the  Common 
Market,  even  though  the  company  might 
set  up  sales  outlets  in  the  individual 
countries  of  the  Common  Market.  Tliat 
is  the  purport  of  the  amendment. 

There  is  a  valid  reason  for  the  amend- 
ment. It  is  clear  that  one  of  the  things 
which  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
McCarthy'  and  I  and  other  Senators 
have  been  pressing  m  the  field  of  foreign 
corporate  taxation  is  the  competitive 
angle;  that  is,  the  fact  that  American 
corporations  are  now  competing  with 
corporations  of  other  countries  in  an 
effort  to  sustain  the  export  position  of 
the  United  States.  To  sustain  that  posi- 
tion it  is  necessary  for  them  to  manu- 
facture abroad.  The  corporation  is  taxed 
abroad.  The  bill  would  tax  the  same 
operations  at  home. 


We  have  contended  that  competition 
IS  what  makes  it  so  difficult  for  the 
American  corporation  moving  into  those 
area.s.  The  competition  is  nowhere  more 
keen  and  nowhere  more  evident  than  in 
the  European  Common  Market.  If  the 
Common  Market  treats  itself  as  an  eco- 
nomic unity,  the  proper  question  which 
we  must  a.'ik,  before  we  leave  considera- 
tion of  the  pending  bill — and  that  will 
be  the  end  of  the  matter,  so  far  as 
American  companies  which  manufacture 
and  sell  abroad  are  concerned — Is,  "In 
order  for  American  companies  to  com- 
pete, should  we  not  treat  the  European 
Common  Market  as  an  entity?" 

That  is  the  opportunity  which  Is  af- 
forded to  the  Senate  by  ihe  amendment. 
As  I  say.  it  is  a  minimal  amendment  on 
the  issue  of  competition,  and  should  be 
agreed  to. 

After  conferring  with  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  McCarthy]  I  have 
confined  the  amendment  only  to  those 
two  sections  of  the  bill  which  relate  to 
sales  of  articles  which  are  manufac- 
tured, produced,  grown  or  extracted — 
tangible  per.sonal  property — and  serv- 
ices, which  are  also  covered  by  the  bill. 
again  when  the  services  are  sold.  I  have 
omitted  the  foreign  holding  companies, 
so  as  to  avoid  getting  into  the  question 
of  securities  transactions,  havens,  and 
so  on  We  are  dealing  now  with  Ameri- 
can corporations  which  actually  are 
making  goods  or  rendering  services,  and 
the  freedom  of  their  operations  within 
the  limitations  of  the  new  tax  approach 
within  the  European  Common  Market. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  serious 
matter.  As  I  say.  this  is  probably  the 
last  opportunity  any  of  us  will  have  to 
do  anything  in  terms  of  trying  to 
rationalize  the  picture  of  comp>etition 
between  American  firms  operating 
abroad  and  their  foreign  competitors. 

If  Senators  will  refer  to  page  79  of  the 
committee  report  they  will  find  how  the 
new  concept  of  taxation  is  applied.  I 
quote  from  the  second  full  paragraph  on 
page  79  of  the  report,  referring  to  U.S. 
corporations:  "for  their  income  from 
foreign  sales  subsidiaries  which  are 
separately  incorporated  from  their 
manufacturing  operations." 

I  ask  Senators  to  look  at  page  84,  un- 
der the  heading,  "Foreign  Base  Company 
Sales  Income."  The  explanation  at  the 
top  of  the  page  is  as  follows: 

Foreign  base  company  sales  Income  is  In- 
come derived  from  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
personal  property  if  the  property  is  either 
purchased  from  a  related  person  or  sold  to 
a  related   person. 

That  refers  to  the  closeness  of  the 
relationship  as  bt^ween  the  U.S.  corpo- 
ration and  its  subsidiary.  I  continue  the 
quotation: 

However,  this  applies  only  where  the  prop- 
erty purchased  is  manufactured,  produced. 
grown  or  extracted  oxitside  of  the  country 
where  the  controlled  foreign  corporation  Is 
organized  and  the  property  also  is  sold  for 
use,  consumption  or  use  outside  of  that 
country. 

I  ask  Senators  to  refer  to  the  language 
in  the  paragraph  relating  to  foreign  base 
company  .services  income,  in  the  last  full 
paragraph  on  page  84: 

As  in  the  case  of  sales  income,  the  purpose 
here  is  to  deny  tax  deferral  where  a  service 


subsidiary  is  separated  from  manufacturing 
or  similar  activities  of  a  related  corporation 
and  organized  In  another  country  primarily 
to  obtain  a  lower  rate  of  tax  for  the  service 
Income. 

The  amendment  would  provide  that  if 
a  service  company  or  a  sales  company 
were  organized  in  any  one  country  with- 
in the  European  Common  Market  area — 
that  is  now  six  countries,  but  it  may  be  a 
greater  number  as  we  go  along — it  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  corporation  of  the 
same  place  as  the  corporation  of  manu- 
facture, when  that  corporation  is  itself 
within  the  European  Common  Market 
area. 

I  emphasize  that,  because  I  wish  to 
make  it  perfectly  clear  that  tax  conse- 
quences are  envisaged  by  the  amend- 
ment. It  does  not  merely  relate  to  the 
relatively  slight  expense  of  organizing  a 
corporation.  It  would  treat  the  whole 
Common  Market  area,  as  it  were,  as  one 
country  for  the  tax  implications  of  the 
bill  as  it  relates  to  foreign  corporations. 
provided  one  is  dealing  only  with  opera- 
tions which  deal  with  manufacture  or 
with  services,  and  excluding  the  whole 
personal  holding  company  concept. 

In  this  connection.  I  refer  to  the  state- 
ment which  was  introduced  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  bill  I  Mr.  Kerr),  which  appears  in 
the  Congressional  Record  for  August 
30.  1962.  I  refer  to  the  memorandum  ex- 
plaining the  view  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment on  the  proposed  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962.  which  is  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Finance  Committee  It 
explains  with  crystal  clarity  on  the  high- 
est level  of  our  Government  the  reason 
why  I  say — which  I  believe  is  completely 
supported  by  the  statement — that  the 
European  Economic  Community  must  be 
considered  as  a  single  market  in  which 
American  companies  must  compete  with 
other  foreign  producers  who  will  be  op- 
erating in  that  market. 

American  companies  are  going  to  be 
seriously  disadvantaged  by  the  tax  con- 
sequences of  the  pending  bill.  This  is  an 
effort  to  reduce  somewhat  the  extent  of 
that  disadvantage. 

I  wish  to  read  from  the  memorandum 
prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  sent  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  in  respect  to  the  proposed 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 : 

As  the  domestic  economy  grows,  American 
demand  for  Imports  will  become  greater. 
Despite  oxir  best  efforts,  outlays  abroad  for 
the  national  defense,  aid,  and  Investment 
win  continue  to  be  large.  If  these  payments 
are  to  be  met,  the  United  States  must  export 
more.  The  necessary  expansion  of  exports 
can  occur  only  if,  thcough  negotiations,  the 
doors  to  major  foreign  markets — and  espe- 
cially the  new  and  expanding  Common  Mar- 
ket of  Western  Europe — are  opened  wider 
for  U.S.  products. 

The  six  countries  which  formed  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community  have  now  es- 
tablished their  common  external  tariff,  and 
are  expected  to  bring  it  into  full  effect  when 
t'  »lr  transitional  period  Is  over,  at  the  latest 
by  the  end  of  1969.  Also,  they  are  rapidly 
reducing  the  tarlflfs  which  apply  to  their 
trade  with  one  another  and  are  committed 
to  eliminate  them  altogether  by  the  end  of 
1969.  The  common  agricultural  policy,  and 
the  terms  of  continued  association  with 
newly  Independent  countries  which  were 
formerly  European  colonies,  are  rapidly  tak- 
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ing  shape.  The  United  Kingdom  is  expected 
to  Join  the  European  Economic  Communii\ 
and  others  may  well  follow.  The  resuitintr 
expanded  Common  Market  will  cgnstitute  ;•. 
giant  new  economic  unit  within  the  free 
world 

I  emphasize  those  words — 
will  con.stltuto  a  pl.-iiit  new  economic  unit 
within  the  iree  world.  U  U.S.  exports  are  Ui 
be  expanded  to  the  necessary  extent,  libera! 
access  to  the  Common  Market  Is  absolutely 
essential. 

Mr.  BUSH  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  "^ 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
M: .  BUSH.  I  think  the  Senator  makes 
an  excellent  ca.se  for  the  contention  that 
we  should  recognizee  that  the  6  coun- 
tries— wh.ch  may  grow  to  7.  8,  9.  10.  or 
more,  if  the  Outer  Seven  come  in.  even- 
tually— are  one  unit  from  an  economic 
standpoint,  and  from  a  trade  stand- 
point. 

I  fail  so  far  to  gra.>-p  what  are  the  tax 
implications  of  the  Senators  amend- 
ment. So  far  as  an  American  company 
owning  a  subsid;ary  abroad  and  operat- 
ing in  one  of  the  Common  Market  coim- 
tries  is  concerned,  I  understand  that  if 
it  is  operated  in  one.  it  is  to  be  consid- 
ered as  though  operating  m  all.  It 
would  be  one  for  all  and  all  for  one, 
imder  the  Senator's  amendment.  What 
would  be  the  tax  effects,  a.';  they  might 
affect  such  a  company? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  tax  effects  would 
result  if  the  income  realized  on  sale.'^, 
according  to  the  bill,  were  realized  from 
a  corporation  which  was  a  sales  com- 
pany incorporated  in  the  country  other 
than  the  country  in  which  tiie  manufac- 
turing of  the  subsidiary  took  place.  For 
example,  American  corporation  X  might 
have  a  subsid:a:y  which  did  manufac- 
turing in  France.  It  would  sell  in  Italy 
through  a  sales  corporation.  Tlie  sales 
income  then  comes  under  the  inhibitions 
of  the  bill  in  the  sense  that  it  is  taxed 
immediately  to  the  American  stock- 
holder, even  though  it  is  not  actually  re- 
ceived. That  is  the  fimdamental  tax 
change  made  by  the  bill. 

On  the  other  hand,  £is  to  a  sales  com- 
pany In  France  for  an  American  cor- 
poration manufacturing  through  a  sub- 
sidiary in  France,  there  is  no  such  tax 
consequence. 

Therefore,  the  amendment  would 
transform  the  whole  Common  Market 
area  into  a  situation  analogous  to  the 
one  I  have  stated  with  respect  to  a  sub- 
sidiary manufacturing  in  France  and 
selling  in  France.  That  is  the  way  in 
wliich  the  scheme  of  taxation  m  the  bill 
is  traced  out.  I  have  made  the  amend- 
ment, therefore,  to  apply  both  to  a  sales 
operation  in  which  tangible  goods  are 
involved,  and  to  the  bu.bine.ss  of  selling 
services — as,  for  example,  an  accounting 
finn  or  a  company  servicing  various 
types  of  appliances  and  machinery,  .some 
other  management  service,  or  .some  other 
tangible  operating  servicing  company. 
Those  are  the  two  types  of  companies  to 
which  I  have  applied  tlie  scheme  as  it 
relates  to  the  inU grated  European  Com- 
mon Market.  So  the  tax  consequences 
would  then  not  flow  if  the  whole  opera- 
tion were  conducted  with  the  Common 
Market,  as  provided  by  the  bill.     The 


tax  consequences,  therefore,  would  be 
analogous  to  the  situation  in  which  the 
manufacturing  and  sellmg  would  take 
place  in  one  country,  which,  as  the  bill 
is  drafted,  does  not  come  under  the  par- 
ticular tax  applicability  which  is  now 
esUiblished  by  the  bill.  That  is  the 
thrust  of  the  amendment.  Tlie  purpose 
of  It  is  to  do  what  we  can  to  rectify  the 
com.petitive  situation  as  between  other 
forei-rners  operating  within  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  and  ourselves. 
One  final  fact  and  I  shall  be  through, 

I  point  out  tliat  business  wltii  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  is  a  critically  im- 
portant aspect  of  tlie  American  "trade 
surplus.  Tlir  same  memorandum  of 
Secretary  Dillon  to  which  I  have  referred 
show;  that  in  1961  we  had  a  surplus  In 
trade  w;th  the  Common  Market  of  $1.3 
billion,  that  is.  we  exported  $3'j  billion: 
we  imported  $2  2  billion.  We  had  a  sur- 
plus in  agiicultural  poods  of  si  3  billion 
Even  in  nonauricultural  s-ood.s  we  had  a 
surplus  of  S400  million.  That  infoi-ma- 
tion  comes  dirc^ctly  from  Secretary  Dil- 
lon's memorandum. 

This  will  trow  in  importance.  The 
standard  of  living  in  the  European  Com- 
mon Market  is  rapidly  rising.  Many 
American  companies  arc  fmdinL'  it  pos- 
sible to  mo\e  into  the  Common  Market 
with  a  part  of  their  operation.";.  The 
proposal  would  not  result  in  an  export  of 
American  jobs,  in  my  opinion.  I  think 
that  IS  a  very  fallacious  position,  because 

II  has  been  demonstrated  time  and  again 
in  testimony  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  and  many  other  committer- 
that  m  the  export  of  parLs.  management 
skills,  and  original  machinery  for  the 
pun^o.se  of  .'^etttinir  up  branch  plants 
abroad,  the  .American  economy  prospers. 

In  addition,  it  is  impossible  to  compete 
in  tei-ms  of  exports  at  all.  Unless  we 
engage  in  tho.se  operations  we  will  lose 
material  opportunities  in  tlie  export 
market  which  we  want. 

In  short,  it  is  not  a  question  of  export- 
ing our  jobs  or  exporting  our  opportu- 
nity to  export.  It  is  a  question  of 
maintaining  our  competitive  position  in 
the  field  and  improving  and  expanding 
that  position  by  new  t^'chniques.  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  old  techniques  are  being 
invalidated  by  competition  and  by  such 
things  as  the  European  Common  Market. 

As  I  have  said.  I  believe  this  is  the  last 
opportunity  for  us  to  do  anything  in 
respect  to  the  bill.  It  is  some  effort  to 
right  the  competitive  situation  which 
will  be  faced  by  more  and  more  Ameri- 
can companies  abroad,  especially  as  new- 
trade  leuislation  is  pa.ssed.  I  am  the 
first  to  state  to  Senators  that  partici- 
pation by  American  business  in  the 
exr>ort  field  is  very  poor.  It  represents 
about  3.000  firms,  about  5  percent  of  the 
total  One  of  our  great  problems  is  how 
to  increase  materially  small  business 
participation  in  the  export  field.  Of 
course,  it  can  be  materially  inhibited  by 
adverse  tax  laws.  One  effort  is  being 
made  in  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr,  McCar- 
thy j  and  myself  to  equate  and  alleviate 
the  risks  of  the  new  tax  scheme — and  it 
is  new;  it  has  not  been  done  before — in 
dealing  with  a  new  entity,  a  new  eco- 


nomic  problem   of   competition   in   the 
European  Common  Market 

Mr.  COOPER.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Am  I  correct  when  I 
say  that  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee would  provide  certain  advantages 
in  the  way  of  tax  consequences  to  a  com- 
pany which  has  a  manufacturing  plant 
in  more  than  one  country  m  Europe? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  would  If  the  com- 
pany sells  in  the  same  place,  it  would 
And  itself  free  of  the  new  tax  conse- 
quences in  the  bill, 

Mr.  COOPER.  But  it  must  be  a  man- 
ufacturing company,  producing  in  each 
of  the  countries,  or  in  more  than  one 
country.  ^ 

Mr.  JAVITS  Exactly, 
Mr,  COOPER.  There  would  be  some 
way  of  averaging  the  local  taxes  which 
uould  be  charged  against  the  company. 
Then,  as  tlie  Senator  has  said,  the  thrust 
of  his  amendment  would  be  to  make  that 
advantage  available  to  a  company 
which,  say,  had  a  manufacturing  unit 
in  one  country  and  a  sales  unit  in  an- 
other country  m  the  Common  Market 
area. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Provided  it  was  within 
the  Common  Market  area.  The  Com- 
mon Market  area  is  treated  as  if  it  were 
one  country. 

Mr.  COOPER.  What  is  the  basis  of 
the  Senator's  argument  that  the  sales 
company  should  be  given  the  same 
advantage  if  it  is  acting  for  a  manufac- 
turing company,  that  is.  a  subsidiary  of 
that  company  or  its  agent,  as  would  be 
the  situation  under  the  committee  bill 
in  which  it  must  be  manufacturing  in 
more  than  one  country? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  argument  is  that 
the  competitive  area — in  the  present  case 
the  European  Common  Market — is  not 
a  single  country.  It  is  the  whole  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  area  Therefore. 
we  would  be  materially  disadvantaged  in 
the  Euiopean  Common  Market  area  if 
we  were  to  visit  the  consequences  of  the 
new  tax  scheme  upon  corporations  op- 
erating within  that  area  meiely  because 
they  must  engage  in  selling  in  the  vari- 
ous countries  of  that  area  which  fall 
under  the  new  provisions  of  the  bill. 
That  is  what  my  amendment  is  designed 
to  avoid,  if  at  all  possible. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  The  Senator  has  said 
that  the  European  Common  Market  is  a 
single  economic  unit.  That  is  true.  But 
it  is  certainly  not  a  single  tax  unit.  The 
committee  spent  many  weeks  rewriting 
the  foreign  tax  provisions,  or  tiie  tax  pro- 
visions with  reference  to  foreign  corpo- 
rations domestically  owned  or  controlled. 
The  Senators  amendment  would  entirely 
destroy  that  part  of  the  bill.  The  Sena- 
tor's amendment  would  legalize  tax 
havens  to  as  great  an  extent  as  they  are 
now  legal  under  existing  law.  If  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  were  agreed  to.  the  effort  that  has 
been  made  to  discourage  foreign  tax 
havens  would  be  nullified.  His  amend- 
ment would  exempt  from  taxation  under 
the  bill  dividends  and  income  from  one 
foreign   corporation    to    another   or   to 
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others  in  every  country  in  the  European 
Economic  Union  or  Common  Market, 
now  6  in  number — perhaps  soon  to  be  8, 
10.  or  12. 

Mr  CAPEHART.  What  about  the 
other  countries? 

Mr.  KERR.  Only  as  they  would  be- 
come members  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Union  would  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment apply. 

One  of  the  things  the  bill  attempts  to 
reach  is  the  situation  of  a  Swiss  cor- 
poration actmg  as  the  sales  agency  per- 
haps for  a  corporation  which  someone 
in  this  country  owns  in  Germany.  It 
manufactures  something  there  and 
makes  a  little  profit  on  it  in  Germany. 
Then  It  sells  its  product  cheap  to  a  Swist 
corporation,  which  in  turn  sells  it  any- 
where around  the  world.  The  profit 
accumulates,  and  it  is  kept  in  the  Swiss 
corporation  and  is  not  subject  to  Amer- 
ican tax. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Switzerland 
may  probably  become  a  member  of  the 
European  Economic  Union,  or  perhaps 
Liechtenstein  or  Monaco,  which  coun- 
tries have  no  income  tax  whatever,  un- 
der the  Senators  amendment,  if  a  cor- 
poration were  a  resident  of  Switzerland 
or  Monaco  or  Liechtenstein,  it  would 
have  the  privilege  under  the  amendment 
of  selhng  anything  manufactured  any- 
where in  the  world  in  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Union,  make  iLs  profit,  and  keep 
the  profit  free  from  taxation  under  our 
laws  or  under  the  pending  bill. 

In  other  words,  the  choice  is  between 
legislation  which  would  correct  the  pres- 
ent abuses  of  tax  havens  and  the  Sena- 
tor s  amendment,  because  if  we  adopt 
the  Senator's  amendment  we  destroy  the 
provision.^  of  the  bill  calculated  to  ehm- 
inate  tax  havens. 

As  the  House  passed  the  bill,  it  did  two 
things,  as  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  so  often  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. First,  it  eliminated  tax  havens. 
Second,  it  taxed  deferred  income  of  for- 
eign corporations  as  it  was  earned  before 
It  was  brought  back  to  this  country. 
The  committee  took  that  provision  out 
of  the  bill.  The  committee  acted  on  the 
theory  that  earnings  should  be  taxed 
when  put  mto  the  hands  of  the  taxpayer, 
not  while  they  are  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  corporation  in  which  the  taxpayer 
owns  stock,  and  which  have  not  yet  been 
declared  by  the  corporation  to  the  stock- 
holders. 

We  thought  that  was  not  a  reasonable 
provision  in  the  House  bill,  and  we  took 
It  out  of  the  bill.  However,  we  maintain 
the  provisions  of  the  bill— I  will  say  on 
a  much  more  liberal  basis  than  the  House 
provision — with  reference  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  tax  havens.  The  Senator's 
amendment  would  eliminate  all  that  the 
committee  did  to  stop  tax  havens.  Since 
the  committee  adopted  the  House  pro- 
visions with  reference  to  taxing  deferred 
income,  if  the  Senator's  amendment  is 
adopted  there  will  be  no  purpose  what- 
ever, as  I  see  it.  for  the  bill 

Mr.  McCarthy  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr  KERR      I  vicld 

Mr  McCarthy  I  btMieve  Miat  tlie 
Senator  fiom  Oklahoma  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Yoik  have  .stated  the  .situnlion 
correctly.    The  S(  n.i'or  liom  New  York 


believes,  as  I  do,  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  us  to  be  within  the  European 
Economic  Union  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
peting in  that  area.  The  committee  bill 
places  handicaps  in  the  way  of  effective 
competition,  as  we  see  it.  It  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  which 
is  shared  by  me.  that  both  our  balance  of 
payments  and  the  stimulation  of  the 
economy,  including  the  increase  in  em- 
ployment, would  be  helped  by  our  being 
active  in  that  competitive  market. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  quite 
correct  in  saying  that  the  action  of  the 
committee  does  not  interfere  with  or 
hamper  the  action  of  American  firms  in 
that  area.  We  could  departmentalize  the 
provisions  as  between  the  various  coun- 
tries, and  thus  put  ourselves  at  a  great 
disadvantage,  to  the  extent  that  the 
firms  over  there  would  be  in  competition 
with  goods  produced  in  the  United 
States,  but  such  competition  means  very 
little:  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  put 
them  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  compe- 
tition with  European  producers,  who 
compete  with  them  most  strongly  and 
most  actively  in  that  area. 

Switzerland  is  not  now  a  part  of  the 
European  Economic  Community.  In  the 
years  to  come  it  may  become  a  member, 
but  at  the  present  time  it  is  not.  The 
Swiss  subsidiaries  are  not  used  primarily 
for  avoidinu  the  payment  of  taxes.  The 
Swiss  corporations  are  usually  used  as 
a  device  by  winch  American  firms  doing 
business  in  otlier  European  countries  are 
able  to  take  the  income  out  of  higher  tax 
countries  and  put  them  into  a  low  tax 
country.  Instead  of  paying  high  taxes, 
they  use  Switzerland,  where  the  tax  rate 
IS  lower.  When  the  money  is  repatriated, 
they  pay  more  taxes  to  the  United  States 
than  they  otherwise  would  if  they  had 
no  Swiss  subsidiarv-. 

Mr  KERR.  The  Senate  very  deci- 
sively defeated  the  unreasonable  ac- 
cumulated tax  substitute  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  with  reference 
to  the  operation  of  the  Common  Market 
as  It  i.s  now  or  as  it  may  become.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  IS  far  looser,  or  goes  more  in  the 
direction  of  tax  havens  than  did  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. The  adoption  of  the  amendment 
would  create  an  irresistible  magnet  in 
the  most  highly  developed  industrial  area 
m  the  world  outside  of  our  own,  for 
American  capital  to  be  used  in  building 
industrial  competitive  faciUties  for  trade 
and  commerce  over  there  in  competition 
with  the  trade  and  commerce  that  is 
sought  to  be  built  here. 

The  Senator's  amendment  would 
create  an  irresistible  magnet  for  the  ex- 
portation of  American  capital,  American 
business,  and  American  jobs,  because  in- 
sofar as  the  European  Economic  Union 
IS  concerned,  their  operations  would  be 
practically  free  so  far  as  they  continued 
to  invest  money.  If  they  could  have  it 
free  from  taxation  by  this  Government, 
they  would  do  so. 

The  highly  developed  industrial  area 
of  Western  Europe  is  the  place  where 
that  IS  needed  least  of  all. 

We  made  provision  In  the  bill  for  cer- 
tain exemptions  with  reference  to  ex- 
pan.Mon  of  Ameriran-owned  Industry  in 


undeveloped  areas,  because  in  so  doing 
we  bring  about  a  situation  in  which  we 
encourage  the  exportation  of  American 
products  for  the  development  of  those 
economies.  We  believe  it  is  needed  there. 
However,  the  Senator's  amendment 
would  make  that  provision  available 
where  it  is  needed  least,  where  the  in- 
dustrialization practically  equals  our 
own. 

Therefore,  it  would  carry  forward  not 
only  the  abuses  now  in  the  law  with 
reference  to  tax  haven  exemptions,  which 
are  sought  to  be  corrected  by  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  but  it  would  also  do  so 
in  a  manner  calculated  to  be  most  effec- 
tive in  siphoning  off  American  business 
for  investment  over  there  and  siphoning 
off  jobs  which  otherwise  would  be 
created  or  maintained  in  American  in- 
dustries, to  give  those  jobs  to  workers 
abroad  and  provide  an  ever-stronger  in- 
dustrial complex  there  to  compete  with 
us  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  with 
our  own  domestic  mdustiT  for  the 
domestic  market  here. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  who 
is  a  very  eloquent  man,  has  obviously 
let  his  eloquence  run  away  with  him.  and 
has  completely  overlooked  the  facts.  I 
should  like  to  make  clear  what  I  am 
talking  about  in  that  regard.  The  Sen- 
ator says  that  if  my  amendment,  in 
which  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  joins, 
were  adopted,  certain  corporations  would 
be  free  from  tax.  That  is  not  correct. 
They  would  not  be  free  from  tax.  Then- 
tax  status  would  be  the  same  as  it  is 
now,  not  as  changed  by  the  bill,  but  the 
same  as  it  is  now.  Whenever  they  re- 
patriated any  capital,  they  would  pay 
taxes  to  the  United  States,  just  as  they 
are  paying  them  now. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  What  does  a  corporation 
in  Switzerland  pay  in  taxes  to  this  coun- 
try? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  said  when  the  capital 
was  repatriated.  We  are  talking  only 
about  American  companies  which  have 
subsidiaries  and  sales  corporations 
abroad.  We  are  not  talking  about  Swi.ss 
companies.  We  cannot  tax  such  com- 
panies unless  they  have  a  relationship  to 
American  companies.  The  Senator  had 
argued  that  under  this  amendment  such 
corporations  would  be  free  of  tax. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa said  that  if  and  when  Switzerland 
or  Liechtenstein  or  Monaco  came  into 
the  Common  Market,  and  one  of  the 
sales  corporations  was  located  in  one 
of  those  countries,  it  would  pay  practi- 
cally no  tax  where  it  was  located:  and 
under  the  Senator's  amendment,  as  un- 
der existing  law.  would  not  owe  any  tax 
here  until  and  unless  it  saw  fit  to  take 
out  its  capital  and  bring  it  here 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa did  not  add  that  phrase  until  now: 
"until  and  unless  they  saw  fit  to  take 
It  out  and  bring  U  home.  "  Then  they 
would  have  to  pav  a  tax. 

Mr.  KERR  That  is  according  to 
exlstlnu  law 

Mr.  JAVI  rs  That  is  what  the  Sen- 
ator fi'om  Nrw  York  has  been  talking 
about. 


r. 
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Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  is  trying  to 
amend  the  existing  law  by  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  to  those  corpora- 
tions which  are  in  the  condition  that  I 
have  de.scribed. 

One  further  point:  Switzerland  and 
other  low-tax  countries  are  not  now  in 
the  Common  Market.  So  the  Common 
Market  is  now  composed  of  highly  in- 
dustrialized countries  which  have  rather 
important  tax  stiiictures  of  their  own. 

But  beyond  that,  I  think  the  funda- 
mental point  on  which  I  would  differ  very 
sharply— and  the  whole  administration 
differs  with  it— is  that  investments  by 
American  corporations  which  manufac- 
ture in  the  European  Common  Market 
represent  an  export  of  our  jobs.  If  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  argue 
that  when  the  trade  bill  ls  before  the 
Senate,  the  Senator  would  be  dead  set 
against  the  trade  bill,  because  the  whole 
thrust  of  the  trade  bill  is  designed  to  en- 
courage precisely  this  kind  of  freedom 
of  operation  on  the  part  of  American 
corporations. 

What  my  amendment  tries  to  accom- 
plish is  to  retain  competitively  this  free- 
dom of  operation  for  them,  which,  I 
would  t^'ll  the  Senator,  with  just  as  much 
vigor  as  he  has  just  used,  will  be  de- 
stroyed— the  competitive  position  of 
American  corporations  will  be  ab.solutely 
destroyed — by  the  disadvantage  impo.sed 
upon  them  by  the  artificial  operations  of 
this  bill  in  this  very  respect  toward  the 
European  Common  Market,  as  the  bill 
treats  the  European  Common  Market,  as 
six  separate  countries  and  gives  tax 
status  as  it  relates  to  six  separate  coun- 
tries. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  bill  which 
would  impose  the  kind  of  tax  that  the 
Senator  wishes  to  impose  upon  these 
corporations,  on  American  corporations 
with  subsidiaries  and  sales  companies  in 
one  country  in  the  European  Common 
Market — France  or  Germany?  Is  it  not 
true  that  this  bill  expressly  excludes  such 
corporation  from  the  tax  treatment 
under  the  bill? 

Mr.  KERR.  In  this  bill,  at  page  189. 
if  Senators  wish  to  turn  their  attention 
to  it,  line  13.  the  language  reads: 

(4)  Certain  income  RECErvED  from  related 
PERSONS. — Fur  purposes  of  paragraph  (1 1 , 
foreign  personal  holding  company  Incomes 
does  not  Include — 

(A)  dividends  and  Interest  received  from 
a  related  person  which  (1)  is  organized  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  same  foreign  country 
under  the  laws  of  which  the  controlled  for- 
eign corporation  Is  created  or  organized,  and 
(U)  has  a  substantial  part  of  its  assets  used 
In  its  trade  or  business  located  In  such  same 
foreign  country. 

That  provision  is  in  the  bill,  subject 
to  certain  limitations  to  give  this  priv- 
ilege to  foreign  per.sonal  holding  com- 
panies if  they  are  in  the  same  country 
where  the  controlled  foreign  corpora- 
tion.s  are  created  or  organized.  Under 
the  bill,  all  the  European  Community 
would  be  regarded  as  one  country,  so 
that  if  the  holding  company  were  or- 
ganized in  Italy,  which  I  think  has  a 
30-percent  rale  or  Switzerland,  It  could 
come  into  the  Common  Market  which 
has  none  Then  the  corporation  could 
have  cuinpunie.s  m  eveiy  one  of  the  Com- 


mon Market  countries  and  get  the  bene- 
fit of  this  provision,  which  exempts 
dividends  and  interest  received  from  a 
related  person,  that  is.  which  is  organ- 
ized under  the  laws  of  the  same  foreign 
country  For  the  purposes  of  the  bill, 
the  amendment  would  make  the  entire 
Economic  Community,  as  it  now  is  or 
may  become,  one  country,  thereby  es- 
tablishing this  benefit  to  a  holding  com- 
pany in  Switzerland,  if  it  were  there,  or 
any  other  countries,  with  reference  to 
all  the  companies  it  operated  in  the  en- 
tire Economic  Community 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  gather  "that  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  concedes  that  I  am  right 
as  to  one  concept,  that  I  do  not  include 
in  my  amendment  foreign  personal  hold- 
ing companies.  If  the  Senator  will 
examine  the  amendment,  he  will  .^ce  that 
it  relates  to  foreign  business  and  foreign 
business  service  companies,  not  to  hold- 
ing companies.     That   is  why  I  do  not 

believe  the  aspersions 

Mr  KERR.  A  foreign  service  com- 
pany is  what  IS  called  a  foreign  holding 
company. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  was  reading  from  a  section  of 
the  bill  which  my  amendment  does  not 
affect. 

Mr.  KERR.  But  the  section  of  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  read  would  be  applicable  if 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  became  a  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  sorrj-:  it  would  not, 
becau.se  my  amendment  affects  subsec- 
tions 'd'  and  <e>.  and  then  it  would  in- 
clude material  the  Senator  read  from 
patie  189  I  sought  to  exclude  specifical- 
ly holding  companies  subject  to  tax  and 
holding  company  tax  havens.  That  is 
precisely  what  is  included. 

I  imderstood  the  argument  which 
would  be  made  on  the  other  side.  I  do 
not  feel,  in  all  fairness,  that  it  ought  to 
be  made  with  respect  to  what  I  was  try- 
ing to  accomplish— the  same  opportuni- 
ties for  American  companies  which  are 
going  to  be  operating  in  this  field,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  enlightened  concepts 
of  trying  to  compete  on  terms  of  equali- 
ty with  the  British,  the  French,  the  Ger- 
mans, and  all  others  who  operate  in 
those  markets.  The  bill  would  ver>- 
materially  disadvantage  such  companies. 
That  is  the  correction  which  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  McCarthy]  and  I. 
at  the  very  last  stages  of  the  debate  on 
the  bill,  are  still  trying  to  make.  If  we 
cannot,  we  cannot.  But  we  still  have 
the  right  to  try. 

With  all  respect  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  I  still  do  not  believe  we  should 
be  subjected  to  the  charge  that  we  are 
trying  to  maintain  tax  havens  and  tax 
avoiders  when  we  have  designed  an 
amendment  expressly  to  exclude  the  per- 
sonal holding  companies  which  are  re- 
ferred to  on  pages  188  and  189  of  the 
bill. 

If  the  amendment  included  Switzer- 
land, the  Senate  would  be  at  perfect  lib- 
erty to  repeal  this  provision.  But  now 
wc  are  talking  only  about  the  six  Com- 
mon Market  countries  and  about  Amii  - 
lean  corpoialion.s  .seeking  to  operate 
there  In  the  interesl.s  of  our  own  export 
trade  m  competition  with  the  companle.v 
Vihich  ftic  not  subjected  to  that  whlcli 


the  bill  will  subject  American  companies 
in  terms  of  their  mcome  from  tho.<=e 
operations.  That  is  the  fundamental 
point  and  the  fundamental  reason  for 
our  position. 

I  do  not  feel,  in  all  honesty  and  fair- 
ness, that  our  position  justifies  the  gen- 
eral assertion  j^hat  we  are  trying  to  sweep 
back  into  the"  bill  tax  havens  and  all 
the  other  things  which  are  complained 
of. 

Mr  McCarthy  I  think  it  is  sig- 
nificant—and the  Record  ought  to  show- 
it — to  note  what  the  foreign  rates  of  in- 
come tax  are  in  most  countries,  and  what 
they  are  in  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity. 

The  committee  amendment  provides 
that  if  foreign  holding  income  taxes  are 
in  excess  of  47  percent,  no  repatriation 
is  called  for.  If  they  are  52  percent,  or 
approximately  that,  we  collect  any  taxes 
in  excess. 

But  these  are  the  foreign  income  taxes, 
including  State  and  local  taxes,  charge- 
able against  U.S.  taxes: 

Austria.  52  percent;  Belgium.  28  5  per- 
cent: Denmark.  44  percent:  Finland,  50 
percent:  France.  50  percent:  Germany. 
38  percent :  I  understand  it  is  now  up  to 
51  percent:  Great  Britain.  53  75  percent; 
Ireland,  40  percent:  Italy.  37  percent :  the 
Netherlands.  47  percent:  Norway,  59  per- 
cent; Spain,  37  percent:  Sweden.  48  per- 
cent; Switzerland,  33  percent. 

The  reason  why  American  companies 
operating  overseas  establish  Swiss  sub- 
sidiaries is  to  escape  paying  high  taxes, 
up  to  47  percent  or  50  i^ercent.  or  48 
percent  in  some  other  countr\-.  They 
move  their  subsidiaries  into  a  33-per- 
cent country.  Then  when  they  repatri- 
ate them  from  that  country,  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  collect  52  percent,  or 
at  least  to  impose  our  tax  as  opposed  to 
the  33-percent  tax  paid  in  Switzerland. 
So  the  amendment,  it  seems  to  me, 
could  do  nothing  but  help. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  I  should  like  to  con- 
clude my  remarks  on  this  point,  because, 
notwithstanding  the  imix)rtance  of  the 
tax  sections,  this  point  is  more  important 
than  anything  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing in  the  way  of  taxes.  In  connection 
with  the  trade  bill,  the  fallacious  argu- 
ment will  be  made  that  foreign  countries 
in  the  estabUshment  of  American  manu- 
facturing facilities  somehow  brings  about 
the  "exporting  of  jobs."  I  predict,  that 
if  that  is  the  concept  on  which  the  Sen- 
ate will  vote  on  the  trade  bill  and  other 
policy  bills.  American  economic  power 
and  influence  will  atrophy,  and  Ameri- 
can exports  will  diminish  vciy  material- 
ly, and  we  shall  be  unable  to  maintain 
our  position  in  the  world.  Such  a  con- 
cept reminds  one  of  a  general  w  ho.  when 
confronted  with  an  overwhelming  force, 
goes  about  his  defense  by  keeping  all 
his  troops  in  his  castle.  In  such  a  situ- 
ation a  sortie  is  essential  And  a  sortie 
is  essential  both  in  economics  and  in 
war 

It  is  most  Important  that  theie  be 
widespread  realization  of  the  importance 
of  the  true  concciJt  In  this  connpcilon. 
But  I  say  with  n!!  respect,  that  the  Prcs- 
idcni  ha.v  ioo.vclv  u.-^ed  the  concp])t  of  "cx- 
i)l■;!;^^'  *<  hs  iiv  mean.s  of  maklnR  Amcil- 
cai;  .:.; ii,in;cni.'>  abroad.  ' 
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Mr,  President,  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
maintain  our  freedom  or  sustain  tho 
American  economy  uiUess  wc  learn  that 
if  we  are  to  maintain  the  power  which 
uo  must  maintain  if  we  are  to  survive 
and  If  freedom  Is  to  survive,  we  must 
move  out  Into  the  world,  That  is  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  do  the  economic  Job 
which  needs  to  be  done. 

Arguments  based  on  statements  about 
"exporting  Jobs"  deal  with  a  subject 
which  cannot  be  separated  from  the  eco- 
nomic policy  of  the  Nation,  and  are 
symptomatic  of  the  general  climate  of 
thinking'. 

Even  if  this  amendment  does  not  suc- 
cood.  I  am  veiy  Rlad  wc  have  had  this 
di'ba-e,  because  it  is  mo;>t  important  to 
put  an  end  to  the  idea  that  if  an  Ameri- 
can-owned factory  is  established  abroad, 
it  cuts  down  the  American  economy.  On 
the  contrary,  that  is  the  only  way  by 
which  wc  shall  survive  and  keep  our  com- 
petitive position  in  the  world  and  ex- 
pand our  economy  and  make  possible 
the  employment  of  our  people  and  main- 
tain freedom  in  the  world— by  manifest - 
InK  our  capabilities  everywhere,  not 
merely  in  the  United  Slates, 

So,  Mr,  President,  based  upon  this 
concept  of  competition,  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  see  fit  tu  adopt  the  amendment 

The  PUKSiniNO  OFFICKH.  Tl)e 
Hue«tlon  Is  on  tiureeuui  to  ihe  tunendiUfiit 
(iffere<l  tvv  the  Henrtltu'  tium  New  Ynik 
I  Mr  Javus  1,  f>ii"  hunteU  »»nd  the  HrntUiu 
frum  Minne«(Utt  iMi    MtCAKi'MVi 

Mr  KKHU  Mi  iMrnldenl  J  «in  iiltut 
\\\o  HrMttlur  riun\  Ni'W  Yolk  inenlUined 
(ho  iinde  bill  U  thn  umiIo  bill  \u\t 
JUMtltleniiiin,  II  iM  MM  n  n\ei4iiM  of  tiiti^ 
vidinu  Ihp  o|i|toiiui\lt.v  for  An^ei  lenii  eui  < 
jMHttUunx  m  Uie  Ur\lleil  Hlnle«  to  eoJlipele 
VMIM  eoipoiMlliiiiM  III  lUher  euuutileM  tm 
lhe<  di>mr«lle  iiuu  kei  hcie  tuut  fni  Uie  tin- 
ineslie  nittikeiM  in  Ihe  ulhri  euuniilen 
And  In  Ihe  wniUl  I  line  vvu\lhl  lie  iKi 
liurptiAe  ill  pntniliu  n  lull  to  piolllote  iKUle 
If  we  could  not  rvprri  n.^  rt  leNiill,  \\\o\v 
vxiH\\\n  from  this  roimtiy  to  otiu'i 
eountriex  and  moie  «»«U«<»  l)v  oui  iiuUis- 
lilen  at  l\ome  to  out  dotnritie  eu^toinri'^ 

WluU  the  Senator  flvim  New  Yoik  l.«i 
.ireklnu  lo  do  iH  to  ,Htienuthel\  the  oom- 
petitoiH  m  tlie  Kuropei\n  Keonomle  Uninn 
auulnxt  Amerlean-bn.xrd  and  Amerlean- 
locatod  Induslrlr"*,  Othei  wl.ie,  why  ofTrr 
the  amendment  '  OMieiwhe,  v^liy  ofTcr 
an  amendment  of  ihl.s  sort ' 

Tho  Seiuitoi  ha.t  irmmded  me  thai 
the  amendtneiu  npi)llt's  only  to  idi  Foi - 
eiun  Ba.so  Company  Sale.s  Income,"  on 
paue  190,  and  o  Fui(>iKii  Base  Com- 
pany Services  Income,"  on  pawe  132. 
But  that  was  Inked  Into  tlie  amendment 
after  it  was  written,  and  I  did  not  know 
the  Senator  had  tlius  limited  the  amend- 
ment 

But  I  call  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
"'ci'  and  ■  le'":  ■•di  "  refers  to  "For- 
i\'An  Bivse  Company  Sales  Income,"  and 
irliUos  to  a  foreiun-based  company  and 
ii.s  sales.  ihrouKh  a  subsidiary,  of  Bood.s 
or  property;  and  '  ^e^"  relates  to  '  For- 
CiKii  Ba.so  Company  Services  Income," 

So  in  the  final  analysis,  whether  we 
call  It  a  foroiKn  holdin;;  company  or  a 
f  jrei^iii-based  service  company  or  a  for- 
eign-based sales  company,  the  net  result 
is  the  same,  and  the  treatment  under  the 


bill  in  the  same.  The  bill  is  nov\  luniifd 
to  a  sliu'.le  company:  but  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
would  make  it  available  to  the  (Miutc  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Union  as  ;•  now  ,s  o; 
as  it  may  become,  by  reason  o!  the  la(  i 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  sn* '^ 
it  shall  be  treated  as  one  country. 

There  can  be  no  purpose  for  his 
amendment  if  it  is  not  to  permit  Ameri- 
can finances  and  American  funds  to  be 
used  to  build  American-owned  and 
American-operated  industries  in  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community,  and  pro- 
vide them — under  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York — with  a  tax  haven.  If  the  amend- 
ment does  not  do  that.  It  has  no  purpose. 
I  submit  that  is  what  it  does  do;  and 
when  It  does  it,  it  brinis  aix)ut  the  re- 
sult of  the  exportinii  of  American  dol- 
lars and  the  exportmu  of  American  Jobs. 
Therefore,  t!ic  amendment  should  be  de- 
feated 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr,  President.  I  think 
the  Senator  lias  now  conceded  the  main 
i>oint.  vvlncli  is  that  as  long  as  It  Is  done 
in  one  country.  It  is  proper  under  this 
bill:  and  my  concept  is  tiuu  if  It  Is  done 
in  the  European  Eciip.omic  Musket,  It  is 
done  m  one  eou!i!i\  bieiMM  iiie  Euro« 
pean  Eeonomn'  ('ninmiinity  is  an  eoo- 
nomie  entity 

Hut  my  point  !.•»  th.n  uu.  inin  i.nnent 
l.^  nee<'!»)>rtiy  in  the  iniiir-,1  ni  Amr:  ■.  .  » 
eompmueo  w  liieli  eintiio\  iu;,;iuii 
hon.n  ami  liave  tlmuatuui.  ot  .um  ki 
and  have  eoinimnifn  niniiiuni'  in  Ihe 
li!ulopi'«ll  rennnmie  \\\ti{  llnl  \■^  the 
pollll  0[  the  tUni'lHllt\rli'  itnil  H  il>  ,\\ 
Willi  one  ol  I  lie  ureal  eoneei  lu<  of  Aiiiei  i, 
ean  liunine-^r,  neiiemUj'  mcumivctiou  wilU 

lllln  «<I)IIM<   MUtllt  I 

Nil  Kl»:h'l<  Nil  rie«lde)U  tin  ,M.. 
\  lnUMl  of  (he  lull  \\  il  h  1  rleimi  i  Ih  .  ,.ni 
paille'.  in  the  oiUne  ruutiU'y  id  lliellltled 
lieeauie  in  one  count iv  -aieh  eoiniirtiileN 
receive  llie  name  lii\  Irealinio!  t(\it  If 
we  provide  that  the  I  ino|H  i\n  i  ,  m  . 
\i|llon  In  one  enuiUi  \  loi  pii;  ,1,,  ,  „l 
tlil.'H  bill,  we  do  nu  Un  an  AlU'  i  iM>r;  >  >  rpO» 
lation,  altliouuh  it  i.  liot  iiur.i'  \u  that 
eountiv  '1  he^e  eouiitiie^  do  not  havo 
one  tax  treatment  loi  all  <  oiupi\i\lP«. 
There  \h  .»rparnle  in  y  1 1  ■  n',  meiit  lor  CORl- 
lianies  m  each  o(  tin  ■•■  rountrlen,  It  iS 
one  eeonoiuie  uniiui  vi'.  bwi  ;t  Is  not 
one  tax  union  and  ii  i--  not  a  i  Mtninon  lax 
union.  Hut  that  Uoulc!  lir  !l,i^  :  e.i^ull  of 
the  amendment  of  Wk  ,S;  ,  or  fl-OlTl 
New  York, 

Mr  JAVITS  M;  I'lesldent,  I  SUggOSt 
the  absence  of  a  (juo!  iiin 

The  PHESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MiiLKR  m  the  chalrt.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll 

The  lewl.slativc  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  i-oU. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  P;e.>l,l,  r^'  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  th.ii  the  I'ir.coedinKS 
und(>r  the  quorum  call  be  suspended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objtxtion.   it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr.  President,  on  the 
amendment  which  I  ofTered  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy!  and  myself  I  a'-k  for  a  divi- 
sion. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 


Mr.  KERU,  Mr,  President.  I  move 
that  U)e  vote  by  which  the  amendment 

V  as  ii'iected  be  reconsidered, 

Mr  HILL.  Mr,  President,  I  move  to 
;,iv    that  motion  on   the   table. 

Il.e  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wa.s 
agreed  to. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President,  on 
beiialf  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  McCarthy  i  and  myself,  I  olTer 
amendinenlxs  identified  as  "8-28-62 — G." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  ofTered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  for  himself  and  the  StMiatcn- 
from  Minnesota,  will  be  stated. 

The  Lk(;islative  Clerk,  It  is  proposed 
on  paKc  208,  line  10,  to  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  paranraph: 

(d)  CORPORM1"N''  IvM.M.Ill  IN  I'ltcDl'ClNfl 
OH  SSLLINO  BuoKs  oil  C):iint  M»l)IA  o>-  CuM- 
MUNtCATIONS  VVllKll  .\llW  1  :i)ri  A  IluN  Al,, 
SCIENTirXC.    CULTUKAL     i>K    l.N  n  it' .N)  Ario.N  AI     IN 

Naturc— For  purpo«P8  of  tins  .'uibpiir*  w.f 
term  "controlled  foreign  rdrpuruMin  '  i\<v\ 
not  Include  any  rorporutlon  witli  rcsppi  t  o. 
which  80  percent  m-  lum,-  ,,1  u.s  (.tmvh  met, me 
for  the  3-year  peiioo  imiiit-iii.iniv  prcccdinK 
the  cloie  of  the  taxublr  m' ir  I.  r  !nr  oucb 
part  of  mch  pcriiKt  imiueUhiifiy  prprrdinK 
the  Clo«e  of  Hu.  U  l.i.\,ib',i-  m.m  ,us  Hi,i,\  be  ,ip- 
pllcnble)  whhUitUpU  irom  llic  iir.>,Mi  i  ion  ..r 
Mle   of   bookH    indiiiluit?   if  xi  hook.-'    lUu    i 

tllkOHl   HlUt   >',  Iclillllr    ho.ikh  lUUl    Intimhln    <0;il 

eneyelopevluiv  mut  oIIut  infilia  ui  luiiinoihi 
caUnnn  whieh,  \iiulcr  r«>!ui..i  ion»  |ii»-»i  tiixU 
by  tite  Hecivlnry  itr  )ui  tt<<u<i;iiti«  mo  iin-iurii 
Ut  be  •dvuiMiiiiiiHi,  hciouiuii  i'uHui<u  oi  hi- 
ft>riu»i|tti\nl  In  iitviuic  I  oi  p<iipur,t<<  .1  iir< 
ieniiliUiiK  liieonit*   n m   iiu'   pioitu.iiMU   ,,y 

»»,>ln  of  RUi'h   li-o|»      ,Hii|   'u.  h   illuM    ini'Uin   .  ( 

1  "IMiaUIUi'iil n        uohli'iiU'i      mill       lHhii,| 

''■'<'  «  .  ol  |,,,i  ,0  i  .h  wbleb  In  I'M  luib'.l  fioiu 
UktktUIUOii    II  Ml     I  oniiiillt*i|  t  'HUhu  I  ol  poll! 

ill    ol     I  lilK    hllhhti.    Ill    II    kIiiO  I 

'I  01      I  o  >|ll     M  ,(      |io  .ll     11    I  IwM 
i'l     "O,   l|    ..(  I,M      101  il>   , 


llOll"llo|riN   iM   n 

IM  iJefiMi'O  •    <•'      '  ' 
(«r  fm\p  01        .  i'i>,  u 

IMinUlUertUolth. 


'  '"  i"<ee   .>()«,  line  \\    ^liikP  out  ">d»" 

H!:i,!    .11  .1  I  I    Ul   lieu   theieor        e>'V 

Ml  IM't.HUUtll  f  ^tl  lMi..ldinl  1 
t\nk  unaititno\i«i  eonM'iil  thai  inv  f«iaie« 
mrnt  exp'ninini'  ihe  aiuendtMenl'.  be  in> 
srrled  In  the  i«m  I'ltn 

Th'  •  •     In  Ml       1,0    oh  ii-el  loll     the    •dale- 

men!  \a..  uuUiui  lu  be  primed  in  the 
HKcnKD.  an  follows: 

>'■'»'  I   M  I  N  1       \\      •;!  •,  O  0)1      r'.    lllHli    II  1 
MlUlllX'l  ■>    1  •;     '  !    r     'd-ll  i'  t'    W  ll    1    II   o  r    1 1  n\  cUmI 

widely  In  tb<  p^  '  oi'\ri,ii  mmuo  win  kimw 
l\i>w  in  every  ooiuntiy  in  tin-  wnriu  - m  dr. 

V«>l(>ped  as  WPll  an  Vin(lrt(lr\plopo(t  luUii* 
trl»N,  In  nmrrn  of  liuinun«r,i  tuul  bv  tin* 
lene  of  mllllonii     inrxppiiHUr'  copirn  oi   ,s< 

Vlrl     b<M)kll    lUP     :  ■.>\'ii>     r'  ri  \  \A  heir      otlrii 

on  newMtftutl"  ii.r'.v  PooK^  iuf  fo.itinuiii^ru 
by  the  Soviet  1  1..  1  :in(l  in  r.oai  conununut 
partleR.  In  inoi,  uceoi-uuiK  to  iiio  f.siA 
more  tlinn  150  jniuiou  eopu-s  ,.i  sohMdiicni 
low-priced  Soviet  booke,  ti  .u!.'.;;i!rti  inM  (;.<> 
world  langungee,  were  p:  d  1  .ca  i  ,|  d,';:,- 
button  In  non-Communi'  ,;'!ii  .a'>.  i 
80  percent  of  theee  were  piu.trd  ;n  crnu.m, 
Englleh.  French,  or  Spani.sh  ihrv  loc  purt 
oX  what  Profeeeor  nrtnrRh  .m    oi  v.iir    i,i'os 

the  Soviet  CUllUriu  >'(!rr,-.l  I,  r       lUr\   ui.lr-i   •- 

Hue  weapon*  in  \i\c  i),i'!.,-  :,,;  n.ci;  s  nur,.;-. 
No  doubt  the  SumiLs  \>,..uiii  ho  j;:,ui  u> 
give  these  books  nwuy— were  It  not  for  the 
fact  thnt  men  tend  to  pvit  more  value  on 
things  they  pay  for— even  If  It  Is  only  11 
token  payment.  We  in  the  United  stnti-s, 
far  from  subfiidu-.inK  the  sale  of  ovir  b<x>ks 
abroad,  nm  in  danjfer  of  ham-itrliiKlnpr  mir 
American  publi.shers  who  seek  to  sell  their 
books  and  th^.r  eUiscvUonal  materials  abroad. 
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Our  book  publUherd  have  found  Ihelr  mor- 
Rpt*  abrtwd  widening  Tliry  have  been  learn- 
iii»;  to  iiell  In  those  marketd  hunt  year  they 
.sold  »00  million  worth  of  American  lxx)k« 
Ul  tondgn  purchasiTH  Tliln  reprp»ent(«  un 
lncrca.se  in  recent  yearn  of  10  pcrroiu  a 
year. 

The  American  Book  Publishers  Council, 
and  the  American  Textbook  Publishers  In- 
stitute, which  represent  cfinceins  dolnR  90 
percent  of  the  book  business  in  the  United 
iKtates,  have  exprehsed  concern  that  the 
Treasury's  projwsaU  about  taxation  of  for- 
eign BUl)«ldhirle«  will  haniper  their  expan- 
sion— and  may  tie  the  hand,i  of  oiir  jjub- 
llshers  us  ilu-y  e.\i);orti  new  and  better  ways 
to  proJe<  t  to  foroiRii  i)eopiP.,  the  best  j)rod- 
ucts  of  Americas   biainpnwer. 

These  two  associations  have  proposed  that 
books  and  other  educatloiuU  scientific,  cul- 
tural, and  Infornuitlona!  inedium.«(  be  ex- 
empted from  the  effect  of  proposed  new 
■  •  ,1  Mites  KO^frnluK  taxation  of  coiittohed  for- 
(  ,^0  I  nrporatlons  They  point  out  that  theie 
are  many  precedent*  for  giving  lKiok,s  a 
special  stjdUN  Thl.s  special  stiUtis  U  Implicit 
in  the  ."^inith-Mundt  Art  creating  the  U  .s 
Information  program  which  i.h  now  sup- 
ported h>  appropriations  of  more  than  IIOO 
MiUhon  a  vear  Hecause  I'SIA  libraries  could 
not  iKi*«(it)ly  sectne  ade(|\n\te  diHtribtitlon 
'hf  ihd  of  I' ,s  bookM  and  peiiodicaU,  the 
t'l^iih'i  eoh  11)  >earii  ii^'o  iie.iled  un  Intotinti- 
tlon  medium  KUaiai.lee  piofc'rum  bm  ked  by 
nppiopriutiiino  of  a»-  nan  h  an  •lu  million  a 
MiU  to  help  publuhero  and  oiheio  wlih 
llieir  luireni'v -I  oii\er»iion  pioPieinB  ilin. 
liroKiron  hiill  funitiona  m  leiiwin  louiitiies. 
Ill  wliU'h  nmrnal  kiiu<a  iu  r  noi  pnakiiiie  ihi- 
iii'i  Ihn  All)  and  Aihaiur  loi  I'linjirtti.  pio 
»o,uiih  itleal  iMliploinlB  In  hrlOK  |i|atfd  o|i  ||ir 
«le\  eloplnelil  o(  pOmi  alloli  an  .m  linpoilalil 
leiluiKlle  (ol  er.iii  iinli  pi,i||iiinn  .'iilll  iiii 
elliel  P^iOliple  ot  llie  H|im  iiu  lojr  |i,iok»  and 
Mhel  Mlllulal  ini\li<l  liilh  i\it<  leiotiiiloed  lo 
j'l'M  III  lliodelli  li'lelDii  ie|al|,,|iii  |>.  (Ih< 
r.  iniiiH  aiOeiMliiMil  a  litiil\  a|ipioveil  \<\ 
\\\p  MPHal*  Width  p^enipu  -mil  niin  ai  ioumI 
liialei  lata   lloni   do  i(1« 

I  lia>e  a«hed  >dwaid  Mmii>«  iMieiioi  ol 
Ihe  I'M  tiiloitnal  |oh  Amoik  ^  (o  i  oniitifiO  mi 
lilt*  pi..po#.ed  e\eiiiplloii  ol  lio,,ha  „iid  olliii 
n^fltln    id     |i>h<i  iioil  i^'ii        tliMe     \i     hlo    xhiie 

m»»t' 

''\\  !•  Iii'l  ir\  I'  I  hill  I  |||.  oliii.,  I  I  \  eR 
lllfoi  Hoii  Ion  Ayeiii  \  ioeir.i'iia  \^\ 
U    Ih. 
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I  I  he  t'  M 
he  aided 
lerelpu  tioin  puhliiaiion  m  sale  o( 
'  ''"  'I  oUiPt  inedhi  of  1  itinmunieailon  of 
"  iiiinilonal  siienuni  oi  euliutal  naUite 
l'\  AiiiPiiinii  rotnpaiile'"  o\ei»eas  whith  ate 
teline.tPd  lot  pxpaliHon  ot  suih  arllvllles 
OVeittean  lue  pxrepipii  rio|n  Ihp  new  piovl- 
Slnpn  piopoMpd  to  be  liuluded  In  spclloti  n.17 
Of  the  Inirinal  Mevrnup  t'odp  thnninh  pan- 
•afe  of  tlip  ppiitllnn  ip\rnup  bill  WuIpt 
dlstrihution  of  stub  Aineru  an  books  and 
(illipr  itiPdla  of  roninuinication  o\prspas  is 
Impoitaiit  til  the  advancenipnl  of  inlprna- 
tloiiiil  undersiundlng  and  we  are  aware  that 
the  principal  American  companlps  Inxolved 
air  expanding  their  distribution  now  and 
iiiav  be  pxppct4«d  to  continue  to  do  so  if  tax- 
I'ti -11  iloes  not  make  the  financing  of  such 
pvi'HiKied  distribution  difficult  and  unpront- 
abic 

I    need    not     remind    the    .senate    that     no 
nup'.tior.    of    lax    for^•l\'pnel«s    Is    in\olved    In 

■  '  •'  '-  exemption  Karnlitgs  wouUl  Ih>  tax- 
'•''  '    '•■■    'hi>   t'nited   .siaiPN    lu*   they    are   now, 

'•' \  are  remitted  to  the  parent  con\- 
liuleed  If  the  hoprn  and  expert  at  Ions 
of  the  publishers  are  realised,  tlie  t.'ixable 
revenue  accriilng  to  the  Treasury  presently 
niav  he  .-iubstantlally  larger  than  this  would 
br  111  the  alMience  of  the  exempthm  Nor  Is 
'    ''I'    a    question    here    of    i>erf>etuaMng    Uix 

■  I'.iM^.s,  m  the  senfie  of  refuges  for  earnings 
of  American  companies  abroad  which  cannot 
be  reached  by  the  Treasury;  tlie  earnlnps  are 
reinvested  until   they   come   home,   presum- 


W  : 

puny 


ablv     enlarged      to 
'ireasurv 

One  American  jiublinlier  his  lon.pany  iS 
one  of  the  biggest  jjubllshlng  houses  in  "the 
World    -Miys    this 

■  V\>  are  Just  beginning  to  leurii  how  to 
dl.ttrlbute  our  books  and  other  educat  lonai 
materials  abroad  I  fear  that  if  section  12 
of  the  r,ew  revenue  bill  Is  adopted  in  its 
present  form,  wc  may  have  to  pull  out  of 
some  of  the  s<i-c.iUed  developed  countries 
wl-.cre  we  have  begun  to  expand  and  to 
abandon  other  expansion  projects  abroad 

'Our  principal  product  is  sets  ci  liook.'- 
hut  we  also  sell  otlier  books  and  edu<'ano:.a; 
I)r(4'rams  as  well  VV'c  are  developing  new 
products  of  great  potential  importance  for 
example  the  so-called  teaching  machine, 
which  Is  actvially  a  superior  form  of  text- 
bfx)k.  My  j)eople  tell  me  it  nuiy  be  po*- 
slble  through  such  new  technique*,  to  teach 
Knglish  to  tens  of  millioi.s  abroad  for  as 
little  a*  $:i  a  .It  udrnt 

We   are  learning  how   to  sell    these   books 
by  American  methods  abroad    (Including   in 
countries    where    English    is    not    the    domi- 
nivM    iaiiKuagei    and  this  means  we  sell   sets 
of   hooks  on   the  Installment    plan   with    the 
punliasers   haMng   2   years   or   more   to  pay 
This    immediately    complicates   otir    problem 
of   financing      We  deliver  the  sets  of   hooks 
when    they    are    ordered     aiul    we    pay    (om- 
inissions  and  nuuntaln  our  offlceti  abroad   but 
vse   (loi;  I    ijegiii    to   show   cash    earnings   on 
the    Hale    ot    a    net    until    alter    moat    o!     the 
nionihU     pasmenis    have    been    nuule     not 
uiilil  the  last   tew  paympnis       Ihu  mrahh  wr 
aie   fatPd   with   »,n   expensive   pioblem   o!    h- 
halii  llirt         1  he    only     plailliablr    was     hn     ut> 
lo   haliUlf    Ihlti   rilialH'lliu    la   In   use    Ihr    Piti  li 
tiiH"     "I     an     enlahlifcbPd     toipiKu     BiibAldtntS 
beloip    I'h     \n\ri     In    nualiep    ihP    desplnp 
iiipiii    id   a   hPWPt   siihsidlai  V 

llil»     pnhllkhPl  »    I  iiinpali>     ha*     hppii     e» 
piMidihU      mpliMihelY      bolh     at      Intiu*      and 
nbioad        Mpaliklnh     has    been    llnahied     \'\ 
hoiiowiiiM»    agalhkl  aeeouiil*  teephable    iiom 
loiaiinn   •oine   |inti   tiilllloli    id    whli  h    abnul 
one  ibiHl     I*     due     In     fn|'«i|||h     piipanshin 
rallh    IteeausD   foiplgtt   nnabi'lal   liisUlulinn* 
ate     liol     ar>Ml*|iimP«l    In    limnlllM    mohP\     »p 
I  nipil    by     IhslallmPbl     neeounls    leepixablp 
inleient    lalpi.    paid    lo    this   colnpahV    and    lis 
to(|.||in  knhsldiaMea  ale  In  »o||\p  eaapa  as  bluh 
a»     1;    pPli'Phl      nlid     Ihla     n|    enulae      pnla    a 
hi. ike  on   PHpniiaion 

Koi  i«  •<iM\p|p  anil  loiiiial  fi»aaon  ihio  1  mn 
p.ihN  plaips  major  irUaiiee  on  iia  wbnllv 
ownpil  Canadian  atihaidlary  tn  help  niiainp 
hpw  fniPign  PHpanalon  I'lie  AiiiPihan  coin 
paiiv  and  Its  \arlous  foreign  s\ihKidiaiiPB 
havp  been  Ivirrowlng  for  expansion  up  in  the 
pniilpni  limit  of  ibpir  capabllllips  ami  lout- 
lal  leasoii  tot  platinu  major  rpliaiup  on  the 
("anadlan  company  Is  thai  undpr  Canadian 
law  ihp  earnings  of  foreign  subsidiaries  of 
Canadian  corporations  are  not  subjpit  tn 
Canadian  tax  Thus  Ihe  Canadian  subsUll- 
aiy  of  this  Amprleaii  company  can  borrow 
money  for  the  company's  forplgn  pxpansion 
and  lan  service  this  debt  with  the  earnings 
of  Ihp  new  companies  in  other  foreign  coun- 
tries which  are  Its  subsidiaries  The  larger 
this  Income,  the  greater  the  expfti\sion 

Again  for  logical  reasons  the  Canadian 
subsidiary  of  this  American  compan\  seeks 
to  lake  advantage  of  whatever  legitimate  and 
legal  opportututles  exist  In  foreign  t:ix  laws 
which  will  nuvximl/e  its  foreign  earnings  ai\d 
thus  increaae  Its  borrowing  capacity 

I  do  not  prplend  to  understand  fvilly  tlip 
econoMUcs  of  the  foreign  distribution  of 
Amprlcan  pvibllshlng  companies  I  do  not 
know  how  many  other  U  8  publishers  have 
problems  similar  t<i  thi^e  of  the  company  I 
have  cited;  and  we  must,  of  course  assume 
that  if  Us  formula  Is  successfvil  other  com- 
panies will  follow  suit 

i  do  not  know  If  the  Treasviry  would  take 
such  a  myopic  view  of  what  constitutes  a 
tax  haven  as  to  bracket  this  company's  prac- 


the*  wiU-.in  ii-  new  rules  and  repnlntlons  - 
e\r:i  t»^  ,iKh  \*hat  IS  Involved  Is  obvioijsly 
a  network  of  (ondmts  for  Aniei  ,■  m,  i^le;o^ 
and  An,erican  iioluciice  aSiU  i.^l  *»  &c- 
(j'.H  ,'.tered   h.nvcn  or  shcitir 

I  ti  .  kn.  w  tl,,,:  the  company  I  have  Cited 
!■•  deiinlte  m  ih--  .'tjttrment  that  U  will  have 
!o  curtail  some  of  It.?  foreijni  expansion 
projects,  and  abandon  oiheri:  if  the  present 
language  of  the  bill  is  approved  witliout  fur- 
ther amendment  or  exemption 

For  myself,  J  n.ast  say  that  the  ab,lUy  of 
the  United  Stales  to  do  justice  to  itself  In 
the  Intellectual  cold  war  that  is  hliaking  the 
w'orld  Is  BO  central  to  our  seen.'-:; v  \],..'.  I 
would  favor  outright  subsidies  for  .  .;:  .,■  •  k.s 
and  Informational  media  if  that  became 
neceasary.  Fortunately  that  is  not  neceeaary 
here.  Our  Ainerican  puu.ishers  are  asking 
here  only  f(-r  tlie  ri>jlit  t,  csintinue  expanding 
their  sales   ;  >;:    .a;    ;,:.cler   the   c    ;,Ci.'..;nf>   t;,,,; 

have  prev;i,:ii.i  .p  u-  i.ovt.  The  c  .-■ 
lowing  the:-.  ■  V.  .  so— If  Indeed  ihert 
cost — Is  tiny  n.e.if.ired  against  tl.e  stakes 

The  Treasurv  .s  properly  concert. ec;  with 
ariiie\:i.g  cood  mui  »:>ni;d  tax  practire  I 
suggcs!  ,;r  r^,^l),  i.sib.lity  here  ir.  this  Chan.- 
her  ;,s  n-.u  h  broader  We  are  respoi,M(),f 
'  ''  'he  na',.oinii  welfi\re  and  the  j.ai.unai 
''eiiiitv  tJur  seciimy  overrides  all  other 
I  i.hidei.,!  ;i,i:.-  'Ihiil  is  whv  I  ),.,\r  risen  to 
ofTei  ihi-  ,ui,ii,dmeiit  pri  p o.xn;  i  \  ''.t  junior 
Mei;.i',,i     ;i    in     .St;  niiesoi  il 

Ml        Fl'IdUtlOH'!       Ml        Pie.sldent, 
I  he  iiillrlitliiielil  hcfkh  to  UVrUiiUU-  U  eon- 
flHl    ill    OUI    ovfiall    nttllolml   ptilitw     On 
the     olir     halut      llirie     la     a     t«n     poli(\ 
Willi  h    uiulei    the  bill    SMiuhl  dlseouitur 
Ihe   puhliiallon   in   fuieign   eouiiliiea  ol 
laaiKs    ttiiil  efcini  Ittlly  id  edni'ttllnlial  liia 
111  lal    ilrMi  lull    lo    Irneh    Knulish     aiul 
(III  till- tdlu  I  hulul    we  air  KUb«ldl#Uii:    m 
pi\sih«   III  do  till*   vny   Hung    lliumiih 
the  |!M!a  mill  olhri   aMelielea  of  guvun* 
inent 

The  ainehilmenl  vunild  applv  oHl\  lo 
bouK  publlhhlhfi  eompaiUes  ol  vvhuh 
thtir  nil  tv\o  pilnrlpitl  i»Hn*  whlih  m  > 
eiigueed  in  piivair  rhlnpilse  in  an  tt 
full  to  inakt  HVftilahlp  faellltirs  foi  the 
lei\elitn»}  o(  iMieliah  and  lM)ok»  in  Kiut- 
li'.h 

I  liiiitve  lliiil  Is  rnlliel,v  In  neeoitl 
Willi  the  natmnnl  inteirsi  and  polus 
of  the  I'S'deial  Chiveiiunrhl  in  pmnud 
ine  lliiinmhout  llip  wuild  Ihe  Kienlei 
u^e  of  Knwlish  the  undnKtaiuhiu.'  ot 
ll'.c  Innnuawr  the  leading  of  lH>oks  and 
Ml  (Ui  foi  the  pill  post'  of  riratim;  hrttci 
leliitions  Ixtvveen  this  eountl>  and  olht  1 
count!  ies 

I  believe  that  In  a  sense  thrrr  tv  nn 
Inadvertent  eonfllrt  of  the  law  ;!,u; 
would  apply  to  bot)k-pvibli,»hing  mu)- 
panie.s  1  hope  the  Senator  from  (  kla- 
homa  will  agree  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment 

Mr  KF.RH  Mr  ProMdent  I  cannot 
auree  to  accept  the  amendment  t)ut  I 
understand  that  the  USIA  and  th.e  Sthti 
Departmriit  favoi   the  proj>osal 

1  have  been  .seeking  an  expie.ssion 
fioir.  the  I'K^asurv  and  early  this  after- 
noon I  leceived  ftom  the  Treasury  tins 
a.s.«!urnnre  First  that  \^r  eould  punide 
in  tlie  cotiference  langviat.'e  which 
would  accomplish  the  puipose  the  vS(<n- 
ator  has  m  mind  Thp  Treasury  luis 
fuither  a.s.sured  me  that  it  will  attempt 
to  do  .lust  that 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  fiom 
Oklahoma,  m  conference,  we  can  attain, 
within  the  purview  of  the  language  of 
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the  two  versions  of  the  bill,  the  objective 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator very  much.  I  realize  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  adjust  these  technical  matters  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  assure  him  that  within  the  state- 
ment which  I  have  placed  in  the  Record, 
I  quoted  Mr.  Edward  Murrow.  Director 
ot  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  in  sup- 
poit  of  the  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  quite 
correct  in  his  statement  about  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
USIA. 

With  that  assurance,  I  will  not  press 
the  amendment,  becau.se  I  realize  that 
the  hour  is  late,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
belabor  it. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  objective  will  not  be 
accomplished  in  the  language  of  the 
amendment.  If  it  were,  I  would  recom- 
mend accepting  the  amendment.  Tech- 
nically, the  Treasury  thinks  this  purpose 
can  be  achieved  in  different  language, 
and  it  will  cooperate  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  understand  that  in  the  particu- 
lar activity  of  publishing  books  which 
we  fo.ster  in  other  areas  of  our  Govern- 
ment policy,  no  inhibition  would  arise 
under  the  present  language  of  the  bill; 
but  the  technical  way  to  arrive  at  a  con- 
clusion is  that  the  Senator  will  try  to 
reach  an  agreement,  and  the  Treasury 
believes  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Treasury  represent- 
atives have  said  they  could,  and  that  they 
will  cooperate  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  and  Mr  LAUSCHE 
rose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  will  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  iMr.  AllottI  to 
offer  an  amendment? 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  am  within  the  rules, 
but  my  name  has  been  on  the  list  at  the 
desk,  and  it  preceded  that  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw the  request. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  know  how  I 
have  been  relegated  to  the  position  to 
follow 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  the  floor  to  allow  other 
Senators  to  present  their  views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  IS  following  the  designations  on 
the  list  at  the  desk. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  The  designation 
shows  my  name  preceding  that  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  Some  numerals 
were  added.  I  do  not  know  how  that 
was  done. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  I  may  have  4 
minutes  within  which  to  propose  certain 
amendments,  without  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  loMHg  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  ameiidments,  and  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent   that   the  reading  of  the 


amendments  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
the  amendments  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Al- 
LOTT  are  as  follows: 

On  page  391.  between  lines  21  and  22.  in- 
sert the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  127.  MEDIC.^L  Care  Covered  by  Insur- 
.^NCF  To  Be  Di.sregarded  in 
Df.termining  Whether  an  Indi- 
vidual Is  A  Dependent  of  Tax- 
p.wer. 

"(a)  In  General. — Section  152  (relating 
to  definition  of  dependent)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

•  lei  Medical  Care  Covered  by  Insurance 
To  Be  Disregarded. — For  the  purposes  of  sub- 
section I  i\  I  .  medical  care  for  an  individual 
which  is  provided,  or  the  expenses  of  which 
are  paid,  under  an  insurance  plan,  policy, 
or  program  shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
in  determining  whether  such  individual  re- 
ceived more  than  half  of  his  support  from 
tlie  taxpayer  ' 

"(b)  Effective  Date -The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  taxa- 
ble years  beginning  after  December  31,  1959." 

On  page  391.  line  22.  strilie  out  "27"  and 
insert  in  lien  there"f  '^S". 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr,  President,  this 
proposal  can  be  presented  very  briefly.  I 
think  It  can  best  be  shown  by  reading 
a  paragraph  from  a  letter  I  received 
from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service: 

Information  furnished  this  oflBce  is  that 
the  total  cost  of  Mrs.  Tyrrell's  support  for 
the  year  was  $2,479.23.  Of  this  amount, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swanson  furnished  $780.76; 
Mrs.  Ted  Hunt,  Mrs.  Tyrrell's  daughter, 
furnished  $266  67;  Mrs.  Tjrrrell  furnished 
$50  from  her  own  funds;  and  the  balance 
of  $1,381,80  wEts  furnished  by  the  Scottish 
Union  <fc  NiUior.al  Island  Marine  Insurance 
Co. 

The  sole  question  to  be  resolved  is 
this:  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Swanson.  who 
claims  the  woman  as  a  dependent,  sup- 
ported !ier  for  1 1  months  out  of  the  year. 
She  fell  and  broke  her  hip,  and  because 
of  the  money  the  Scottish  Union  &  Na- 
tional Island  Marine  Insurance  Co.  paid 
m  the  way  of  hospitalization  and  health 
insurance,  the  amount  it  paid  amounted 
to  more  than  that  which  had  been  con- 
tributed to  her  support  for  the  year. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  said 
that  their  interpretation  of  the  regula- 
tions is  that  such  funds,  taxable  or 
otherwise,  if  used,  must  be  considered 
:n  determining  whether  or  not  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Swanson  furnished  more  than  half 
the  support  of  the  dependent. 

This  question  has  been  discu.ssed  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill,  and  it  has  been  discussed  with  those 
connected  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  I  am  informed  it  is  believed 
the  problem  should  be  handled  admin- 
istratively. If  it  is  not  handled  admin- 
istratively certainly  it  should  be  handled 
by  apiproval  of  the  amendment,  because 
certainly  it  was  never  the  congressional 
intent  that  taxpayers  who  support  de- 
pendents for  more  than  half  the  year, 
providmu  normal  support,  should  be  de- 
prived of  the  allowance  for  a  dependent 
because  an  accident  caused  insurance 
payments  to  be  made  in  behalf  of  the 
deper.dent. 


I  should  hke  to  ask  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  for  his  comments  in 
this  regard 

Mr.  KERR  Does  the  Senator  have 
available  a  copy  of  his  amendment? 

Mr.  ALLOI'T.  The  anundment  is  at 
the  desk. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  intention  later 
to  withdraw  the  amendment,  if  we  can 
clear  this  up  administratively,  which  I 
think  we  can. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  In 
my  judgment,  this  is  a  matter  which  can 
be  handled  administratively.  I  have 
submitted  it  to  a  representative  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  While  he  did 
not  authorize  me  to  say  it  would  be  so 
handled,  he  authorized  me  to  say  that 
was  his  opinion  and  that  lie  would  en- 
deavor to  have  it  done  that  way. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  give  me  an 
0PFK)rtunity  to  attempt  to  reach  an  ad- 
justment. If  it  cannot  be  done,  when 
another  tax  bill  Ls  before  u.i.  I  \\  ill  favor 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  appreciate  that  ex- 
pression. Mr.  Presidtnt.  Certainly  I  do 
not  believe  the  law  was  ever  intended 
to  work  in  this  way.  The  regulation  has 
been  interpreted  in  an  arbitrary  manner. 

Since  I  have  the  a.ssurance  from  the 
Senator  that  he  will  do  all  he  can.  I  will 
do  what  I  can.  and  I  hope  the  situation 
can  be  taken  care  of.  Many  other  peo- 
ple will  find  themselves  in  the  same  situ- 
ation. 

I  am  sure  the  law  was  never  intended 
to  operate  in  this  way. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  a  per.son 
in  a  relationship  to  a  dependent  such  as 
the  person  the  Senator  has  described, 
under  those  circumstances  certainly  is 
entitled  to  an  exemption,  under  my  in- 
terpretation of  the  law.  and  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  help  the  Senator  to  obtain  relief 
administratively. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  appreciate  that  very 
much.  I  thank  ih.e  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
Swanson  and  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Denveh.  Coic. 

July  24.  1962. 
Senator  Gordon  Allott, 
Washington.  DC: 

Internal  Revenue  here  claims  that  even 
though  taxpayer  keeps  aged  parent  11 
months,  contributing  all  support:  and  parent 
falls  in  his  house  breaking  hip  in  December, 
If  medical  expenses  exceeding  taxpayers 
support  are  paid  within  .same  year  under 
liability  Insurance  carried  by  taxpayer,  ex- 
emption disallowed  on  grounds  insurance 
company  contributed  over  50  percent.  Ob- 
viously law  means  normal  supp<irt  and  cer- 
tainly nothing  so  ridiculous.  If  it  takes 
specific  amendment  to  remedy,  can't  you 
Introduce  such  bill?     Please  wire  reply. 

Herbfrt  W  .Swanson. 
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U.S.  Tbeasurt  Department, 

Internal  Revenue  Service, 

Denier.  Colo..  August  2,  1962. 
The  Honorable  Gordon  Allott, 
The  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Allott;  Tliank  you  for  your 
letter  of  July  24.  1962.  relative  to  the  exam- 


ination presently  being  made  of  the  1960 
Income  tax  return  of  Herbert  W.  and  Kdora 
N.  Swanson,  5150  Raleigh  Street,  Denver, 
Colo. 

The  sole  Issue  involved  Is  whether  Mr  and 
Mrs  Swanson  are  entitled  to  the  dependency 
exemption  for  Mrs  Norah  Tyrrell,  mother  of 
Mrs.  Swanson.  Section  152(ai  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code,  m  defining  a  dependent, 
states  in  part  that,  'the  term  'dependent' 
means  any  of  the  following  individuals  over 
half  of  whose  support  for  the  year  was  re- 
ceived from  the  taxpayer:  •  •  •  (4)  The 
father  or  mother  of  the  taxpayer  •  •  •." 
The  regulations  under  paragraph  1.152-1( a) 
(2)  (I)  provide:  "For  purposes  of  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  an  individual  received, 
for  a  given  calender  year,  over  half  of  his 
support  from  the  taxpayer,  there  shall  be 
taken  into  account  the  amount  of  support 
received  from  the  taxpayer  as  compared  to 
the  entire  amount  of  support  which  the  indi- 
vidual received  from  all  sources,  including 
support  whi(  h  the  individual  himself  sup- 
plied. The  term  support'  includes  food, 
shelter,  clotliing.  medical  and  dental  care, 
education,  and  the  like." 

Information  furnished  this  office  Is  that 
the  total  coft  of  Mrs.  Tyrrell's  support  for 
the  year  was  $2,479.23.  Of  this  amount,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Swanson  furnished  $780  76;  Mrs 
Ted  H\int.  Mrs  Tyrrell's  daughter,  furnished 
$266  67;  Mrs.  Tyrrell  fiu-nished  $50  from  her 
own  funds;  end  the  balance  of  $1,381.80  was 
furnished  by  the  Scottish  Union  &  Na- 
tional Island  Marine  Insurance  Co.  The 
amount  of  $1,381.80  paid  by  the  insurance 
company  was  for  Mrs  Tyrrell's  medical  ex- 
penses lnrur:-ed  when  she  fell  and  broke  her 
hip  in  Mr   and  Mrs.  Swanson  s  home. 

Mr.  and  M,-s.  Swanson  contend  that  funds 
from  the  ir.  surance  company  which  were 
used  to  pay  Mrs.  Tyrrell's  medical  expenses 
are  not  part  of  her  support.  Our  interpreta- 
tion of  the  ;-egulations  is  that  such  funds, 
taxable  or  oiherwise.  if  used,  must  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  whether  or  not  Mr 
and  Mrs  Swanson  furnished  over  half  of  the 
dependent  s  injpport. 

Mr  and  Ms.  Swanson  have  been  advised 
of  their  rights  of  appeal.  I.e..  (l)  informal 
conference,  (3)  review  by  the  Appellate  Di- 
vision, and  (3)  hearing  before  the  Tax  Court. 
If  we  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  in 
this  matter,  please  let  us  know. 
Best  regards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

L    E.  Hill. 
Acting  District  Director. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Ohio  vei-y  much  for 
yielding  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  withdraw  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HICKP:NL00PER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  me 
for  the  pun^cse  of  my  offering  an  amend- 
ment, with  the  undeistanding  that  the 
Senator  fron  Ohio  will  not  lose  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  lowf.. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  may 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  with  that 
undei-standirfr. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague 
[Mr.  Miller  1  I  offer  the  amendment 
v^hich  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have 
stated. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  tliC  Senate. 

Tlie  Legislative  Clerk.  On  pa^ie  104, 
line  14.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "200" 
and  to  insert  ■  500". 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
first  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  his  con- 
sideration in  the  last  couple  of  day.'-,  and 
that  of  his  staff,  in  attempting  to  meet 
the  problem  which  I  face,  which  is  quite 
important. 

The  amendment  refers  to  page  104. 

Mr.  KERR.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  would  give 
cei'tam  consideration  to  casualty  com- 
panies engaged  in  operations  relating  to 
hail  and  windstc/m  damage.  A  radius 
of  200  miles  is  provided  in  which  the 
business  may  be  concentrated,  in  con- 
nection with  certain  resei"ves  for  losses. 
I  shall  not  go  into  the  details  at  this 
time. 

I  have  discu.-^.scd  thLs  question  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  with  his 
staff.  They  understand  the  problem 
thoroughly. 

The  language,  as  it  is  written,  seems  to 
be  an  adequate  or  satisfactory  provision 
for  all  the  companies  in  this  paiticular 
catastrophe  category  of  which  I  know 
except  one.  which  happens  to  be  m  my 
home  State.  It  is  a  veiT  substantial 
company  operating  there.  A  number  of 
the  catastrophe  insurance  companies 
have  offices  in  my  State,  but  mostly  the 
companies  are  of  limited  means. 

The  particular  company  involved  in 
this  regard  has  an  area  of  approxunately 
1.000  miles  long  and  400  miles  wide.  It 
begins  with  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  extends  to  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  tlien 
eastward  across  Uie  northern  half  of 
Missouri  to  the  center  of  Ohio,  north 
through  most  of  Michigan  for  about  200 
miles,  and  then  southwest  to  the  north- 


ern corner  of  Nebraska.  Tliat  is  a  ter- 
ritory of  approximately  1.000  miles  long 
.-nd  200  miles  uide  m  wliich  the  com- 
pany has  the  cata-strophe  insurance  busi- 
ness, relating  to  hail  and  wir.dstorm  and 
those  items. 

The  conviction  of  the  company  is  that 
the  200-mile  radius  will  not  give  them 
the  benefit  v.hich  other  companies  will 
enjoy — that,  in  fact,  it  would  pose  a  def- 
inite hazard  to  their  reserves,  as  their 
records  show. 

In  connection  with  my  remarks,  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  uiianimous  consent  to 
have  ])rinted  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  copy  of  a  letter  to  me  from  Mr.  Max  D. 
Rutledge.  president  of  Farmers'  Mutual 
Hail  Insurance  Co.  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
a  copy  of  which  I  have  already  delivered 
to  th(,'  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  to 
his  staff. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Farmers  Mutcal  Hail  Insltiance  Co.. 
Des  Moines.  Iowa.  August  30,  1962. 
Hon.  BotniKE  B    Hickenlooper, 
Senator  from  loua. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa.'^hington,  DC. 

Dear  SeKatoe  Hickenlooper:  In  response 
to  the  request  from  your  offic?,  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  furnish  you  the  answers  to  the 
questions  arising  from  your  conference  with 
Senatcr  Kerr  and  his  office. 

The  term  "pure  loss  ratio"  as  used  by  Mr. 
Benson  in  his  letter  of  August  10.  Is  the 
percentage  of  losses  paid  (excluding  all  ex- 
pense) in  relation  to  total  premiums 
charged.  Underwriting  experience,  when 
reduced  to  percentage.  Indicates  the  actual 
profit  or  loss  when  all  losses  and  exi>ense6 
are  added  together  and  compared  to  the 
premium. 

The  underwriting  experience,  especially 
in  our  hail  department,  was  exceptionally 
favorable  in  the  4  years  foliowmg  the 
catastrophe  of  1956.  "This  favorable  experi- 
ence provided  an  Increase  In  policyholders' 
reserve  far  greater  than  any  similar  period 
in  the  history  of  the  company. 


Year 

Earned  pre- 

niliim 

l'n<ifr\t  riling 
pain  or  loss 

Change  in  suri)lu5 

Sur;>lui;  on 
Dee.  31 

19.10 _ 

i"jr)7 

$9,054.079.3.1 
10, 058, 24a  63 
11.198,749.35 
10. 033.  sr*  .14 
10. 82y.  S??.  47 
11.724.fiNV78 

-$3..14S,  »r4  14 

735.  712.  25 

2.  164,  06<i.  4U 

Z  173, 0.14.  .13 

1.  »1,  .357.  50 

2«J9,8hG.43 

-$3, 2rt0, 679  8f, 

651.461.21 

1.984. 036.  W 

2.113.091  43 

1.335.34<%.81 

aU,U32.44 

$2.7.11.  4fil 
3.402,943 
5. 3S<;  97'J 
7,  rm.  070 
8.835.417 
9,  :r27, 449 

1958 

la59 

ItKiO 

laei. 

In  the  year  of  1961.  there  was  an  under- 
\*Titing  loss  in  the  catastrophe  lines:  how- 
ever, this  loss  was  offset  by  underwriting 
gains  in  reinsurance  assumed  and  by  invest- 
ment income. 

Already  1962  has  developed  ar.  underwrit- 
ing loss  on  our  tot,il  hail  premium  arid  an 
underwriting  loss  by  the  individual  States 
of  Kansas.  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  and 
■Wisconsin. 

I  understand  that  there  were  severe  storms 
yesterday  and  last  night  rvtnnlng  through 
Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  "Wisconsin 
which  will  add  to  this  loss. 

Yovir  third  question,  asking  what  percent 
of  our  catastrophe  business  would  be  in- 
cluded in  a  300-miie  radius  and  a  400-mile 
radius,  is  very  difficult  to  answer  because 
of  the  shape  of  our  territory  in  relation  to 
a  circle  of  the  same  radius.  Approximately 
40  percent  of  our  catastrophe  business  (28 
j">ercent  of  the  total)  is  contained  w:t.hin  the 
200-mi!e  radius,  Tlie  remaining  50  percent 
is  almost  equally  divided  between  the  third. 
fourth,  and  fifth  hundred  miles,  depending 
upon  crop  conditions  in  Kansas  which  fluc- 


tuate greatly  from  year  to  year.  I  believe  If 
the  present  200-mlle  proposal  were  increased 
to  either  300  miles  or  400  miles,  administra- 
tion of  the  provision  would  become  very  com- 
plicated. As  we  have  pointed  out  before,  90 
percent  of  our  catastrophe  business  would 
fall  witliin  a  500-mile  radius.  The  remain- 
ing 10  p)ercent  Is  isolated  along  the  eastern 
seaboard  and  could  be  easily  segregated. 

I  am  sure  the  fact  can  be  established  that 
Farmers  Mutual  Hall  Insurance  Co.  Is  the 
only  mutual  company  writing  catastrophe 
Insurance  that  would  be  limited  under  the 
proposed  200-mile  radius.  It  would  receive 
equal  benefit  with  otlier  mutuals  under  the 
5O0-milc  radius.  Our  concentration  of  catas- 
trophe liability  extends  from  southwestern 
Kansas  northeasterly  to  north-central  Ohio, 
a  distance  of  approximately  1.000  miles,  yet 
the  width  of  this  concentration  1.=  less  than 
400  mile;;  at  any  point  and  would  easily  fall 
within  the  200-mile  radius.  This  situation 
results  from  the  fact  that  this  ru-ea  Is  the 
principal  gram-producing  area  which  is 
affected  by  severe  hailstorm  damage.  Severe 
hailstorms  occur  over  practically  all  of  this 
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area  during  a  storm  period  because  the  storm 
13  caused  by  a  cold  front  traveling  south- 
easterly from  the  northern  Rocky  Mountain 
region  meeting  moist,  warm  air  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  seems  that  the  main  vio- 
lence of  the  storm  Is  expended  by  the  time 
It  has  gone  through  this  400-mlle  strip  in- 
dicated on  the  enclosed  map. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  interest  In  our 
problem.  Please  express  our  appreciation 
to  Senator  Kerr  and  his  staff  for  taking 
time  to  consider  this  very  important  problem 
which  directly  affects  farmers  of  the  Midwest 
who  are  trying  to  provide  for  themselves 
security  from  their  greatest  source  of 
financial  loss:  namely,  hailstorms. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Max  D    Rutledce. 

President. 

Mr,  HICKENLOOPER.  The  company 
believes — and,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  is 
true — that  it  is  the  only  company  in  the 
United  States  which  would  be  so  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  language  as  it 
now  stands.  The  company  feels  it  could 
live,  with  reasonable  assurance,  if  the 
radius  were  extended  to  500  miles  in- 
stead of  200  miles.  Therefore,  we  have 
offered  the  amendment. 

I  have  discussed  the  problem  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  with  his 
staff.  We  have  arrived  at  an  under- 
standing which  I  believe  the  staff  has 
reached,  which  may  afford  some  basis 
for  relief.  It  would  not  cause  undue  dif- 
ficulty. 

I  should  be  pleased  to  have  the  Sena- 
tor's comments. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senators  from  Iowa,  I  advise  the  Senate 
that  this  has  to  do  with  losses  in  concen- 
trated disaster  areas.  The  committee 
felt,  in  making  certain  provisions  avail- 
able to  companies  operating  either  in  one 
State  or  within  200  miles  of  any  fixed 
point  selected  by  the  taxpayer,  that  ade- 
quate provision  was  being  made. 

The  Senator  advises  that  the  mutual 
company  he  has  in  mind  operates  in  a 
much  larger  area. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  believes 
that  if  the  amendment  were  adopted  as 
presented,  it  vei-y  likely  could  open  up 
additional  advantages  beyond  the  com- 
pany which  the  Senator  has  in  mind. 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  sug- 
gest a  compromise  in  language  as 
follows : 

On  page  103,  line  25,  strike  the  period 
and  insert  the  following:  ".  or  one-half 
of  such  amount  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer 
who  elects  to  compute  the  concentrated 
windstorm,  and  so  forth,  premium  per- 
centage  under  paragraph   (2)  (A)  (iii) ." 

Then,  on  page  104.  at  the  point  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Senator,  to  include  a 
third  alternative,  which  would  be: 

I  111)  If  the  taxpayer  so  elects,  within  400 
miles  of  any  fixed  point  selected  by  the  tax- 
payer. 

In  that  event,  if  the  taxpayer  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  third  option,  he  would  get 
one-half  the  benefit  that  those  who 
operated  within  a  point  200  miles  of  any 
fixed  point  would  get,  but  In  return  for 
taking  half  as  much  benefit  pro  rata, 
the  taxpayer  could  elect  an  area  within 
400  miles  of  a  fixed  point  which  would 
give  him  far  greater  than  twice  what 
one  would  have  at  200. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  think  I  un- 
derstand what  the  Senator  Is  suggesting. 


We  have  previously  discussed  it.  As  I 
said,  I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  his  staff,  and  the  .^taff  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  who  have  con- 
ferred with  us  on  the  question. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  is  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  Treasury  would  not  put 
itself  m  a  position  favoring  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  I  understand 
that. 

Mr.  KERR.  But  under  a  good  deal  of 
persuasion  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Iowa,  who  seems  to  have  a  very  great 
ability  in  that  regard,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment agreed  that  if  it  were  amended 
in  the  manner  sugae.sted.  they  would  not 
vigorously  oppose  the  measure. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  When  one 
sits  in  the  presence  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  any  appre- 
ciable length  of  time,  that  persuasive 
ability  is  bound  to  rub  off  to  some  ex- 
tent— at  least  to  the  extent  of  a  thin 
veneer — on  those  who  hear  him.  I  am 
sure  that  my  amendment  is  a  worthy  one. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator,  but 
I  remind  him  that  he  was  in  the  Senate 
when  I  arrived  here,  and  I  have  sat  at 
his  feet  and  learned. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  I  did  not 
want  to  create  the  idea  that  the  Treasury 
was  pressing  the  proposal.  I  wanted  to 
thank  the  officials  of  the  Treasury  for 
their  time  and  effort  in  attempting  to 
work  out  something  which  may  not  meet 
with  their  approval. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment,  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  103, 
line  25,  strike  the  period  and  insert  the 
following:  ",  or  one-half  of  such  amount 
in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  who  elects  to 
compute  the  concentrated  windstorm, 
etc  ,  premium  percentage  under  para- 
graph   (2mA»  liiii  ;■ 

On  page   104,  strike  lines   13   and   14 
and  insert  in  their  place  the  following: 
arising — 

(I )  in  any  one  State: 

( II )  if  the  taxpayer  so  elects,  within  200 
miles  of  any  fixed  point  selected  by  the  tax- 
payer: or 

I  ill)  if  the  taxpayer  so  elects,  within  400 
miles  of  any  fixed  point  selected  by  the  tax- 
payer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  accept  the 
amendment,  as  modified? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  accept  the  modification  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  as  modi- 
fled. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  me  for  a 
colloquy  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING,  Mr,  President,  the 
Savings  &  Loan  Bank  of  the  State  of 
New  York  operates  under  article  lOB  of 
the  banking  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Being  the  only  Institution  of  Its  kind, 
owned  and  originally  operated  entirely 


for  the  benefit  of  member  associations, 
it  was  taken  as  the  prototype  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  system.  At  the  present  time,  it 
continues  to  function  in  a  manner  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  for  the  benefit  of  State  chartered 
savings  and  loan  associations  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  Basically,  it  ex- 
tends credit  to  its  members  through 
loans  financed  by  the  surplus  cash  it 
receives  from  its  members  in  the  form 
of  time  and  demand  deposits  or  by  the 
issuance  of  debenture  notes  which  it 
offers  on  the  open  market. 

My  colleague  I  Mr.  JavitsI  and  I  have 
been  in  close  touch  with  Mr.  Otto  J. 
Rabstejnek,  president  of  the  Savings  L 
Loan  Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  defi- 
nition of  a  savings  and  loan  association 
contained  in  section  8  of  H.R.  10650 
would  in  no  way  curtail  or  interfere  with 
the  essential  activities  of  financial  insti- 
tutions such  as  the  Savings  &  Loan 
Bank  of  New  York  State.  The  deben- 
tui-es  floated  by  this  bank  would  clearly 
qualify  as  proper  holdings  under  the 
10-percent  category  contained  in  the 
definition  of  the  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociation in  section  8.  While  I  believe 
it  would  have  been  preferable  to  have 
specifically  included  the  New  York  State 
Savings  &  Loan  Bank  in  the  Sparkman 
amendment,  I  am  advised  that  the  bill 
as  presently  written  would  in  no  way 
be  injurious  to  the  bank. 

All  who  are  familiar  with  the  workings 
of  the  bank  are  aware  of  the  vital  contri- 
bution which  it  has  made  to  the  economy 
of  New  York  State  over  the  years  of  its 
existence.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  agree  that  the  definition  in 
the  pending  bill  would  not  in  any  way 
restrict  the  activities  of  this  institution 
as  far  as  the  issuance  and  sale  of  its 
debentures  is  concerned'' 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  respond- 
ing to  the  question  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  believe  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  definition  of  domes- 
tic savings  and  loan  associations  permits 
it  to  hold  debentures  of  a  type  issued 
by  the  Savings  it  Loan  Bank  of  the 
State  of  New  York  to  the  extent  of  the 
specified  10-percent  limit. 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE      I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is.  according  to 
the  definition  as  amended  by  the  amend- 
ment in  which  I  joined  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman  1. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr.  Morton  1 
Is  unavoidably  absent.  If  he  were  pres- 
ent, he  would  offer  his  amendment,  which 
has  been  designated  "8-29-62 — H."  I  am 
authorized  to  submit  for  him  an  expla- 
nation and  an  analysis  of  the  amend- 
ment I  do  so.  and  ask  that  the  expla- 
nation be  Incorporated  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  expla- 
nation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Morton 

The  propc-ied  amendment  gives  full  recog- 
nition to  the  need  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  savings  i  nd  loan  Institutions  in  this 
country.  Under  the  Finance  Committee  bill 
there  are  a  number  of  permissible  methods 
under  which  juch  institutions  may  compute 
their  allowable  bad  debt  deductions — the  de- 
ductions which  measure  the  extent  to  which 
such  instltut  ons  can  make  provision  for 
uncollectible  loans.  One  of  .such  permissible 
method*  would  allow  savings  and  loan  in- 
stitutions a  jad  debt  deduction  generally 
equal  to  3  percent  of  their  growth  In  out- 
standing loans.  The  proposed  amendment 
would  increase  the  deduction  to  5  percent. 

This  Increase  in  the  deductible  reser^'e  for 
bad  debts  is  important  and  necessary  for 
the  following  reasons: 

1.  It  would  encourage  the  growth  of  sav- 
ings and  loan  institutions  by  placing  the 
bad  debt  deduction  on  a  substantial  rela- 
tionship to  lisvings  and  loan  institution 
growth. 

2.  It  would  be  particularly  beneficial  to 
small-  and  medium-sized  Institutions  which 
must  continue  to  grow  In  order  to  survive 
in  a  competitive  business. 

3.  It  would  provide  a  more  realistic 
measure  of  necessary  loss  reserves,  thxas  per- 
mitting savings  and  loan  institutions  to 
maintain  sound  financial  footing. 

4.  It  would  extend  to  small,  although  not 
new.  Institutions  the  treatment  which  the 
Finance  Committee  recognized  should  be  ex- 
tended to  small  new  institutions. 

5.  It  would  encourage  the  construction  of 
new  housing  by  increasing  the  ability  of 
savings  and  loan  institutions  to  provide  rea- 
sonable financing. 

In  short,  the  proposed  amendment  would 
aid  small  buflness.  I.e.,  small  savings  and 
loan  Institutions,  by  encouraging  their 
growth  and  aiding  them  in  maintaining  a 
sound  flnanclf.l  basis.  The  nationwide  com- 
munity of  savurs  and  homeowners  Is  thereby 
served. 

lECISLATIVE  PROGRAM  AND   ORDER  rOR  ADJOURN- 
MENT LNTTL  9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jicld? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  ma.joruy  leader  what  he  contem- 
plates ac  the  present  time.  I  ask  wheth- 
er he  knows  how  many  more  amend- 
ments will  ae  offered,  what  general 
speeches  may  be  made,  and  if  we  can 
consummate  a  third  reading  of  the  bill 
this  evening? 

Mr.  MANS>"7ELD.  Mr.  President,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore]  has  two. 
three,  or  four  amendments  which  he 
thinks  can  be  disposed  of  very  shortly. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas] 
has  an  amendment  relating  to  an  oil 
and  gas  depiction  allowance  on  a  grad- 
uated basi.s  upon  which  he  would  like 
an  hour  altog.'ther 

Mi-,  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  wish  to  con- 
fine myself  to  any  definite  tune  limit.  I 
do  not  inter.d  to  take  an  excessive 
amount  of  time.  But  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  placed  within  an  iron  lung,  so  to 
speak, 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  IMr.  McCarthy] 
has  an  amcncment  which  he  wishes  to 
offer. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  leadcr.ship  that 
the  third  realing  of  the  bill  may  be 
reached  tonight.    With  the  understand- 


ing that  a  third  reading  may  be  reached 
tonight,  I  should  like  to  propound  a 
unanimous-consent  request  that  there  be 
no  votes  after  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill  tonight,  and  that  the  Senate  meet  at 
9  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  th.e  Senate  adjourns  to- 
night, it  adjourn  to  meet  at  9  am.  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Tlie  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  IS  so  ordered. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  4  hours  of 
general  debate  be  allotted  on  the  bill  be- 
fore the  final  vote  is  taken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  have  been 

yieldin.g 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Since  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  been  so  generous  and 
tolerant,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  hour 
tomorrow,  if  there  is  one.  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  be  given  first  recognition. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  put  my  original  re- 
quest to  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  previous  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  .so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows : 

Ordered.  That,  effective  on  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 6,  1962,  at  not  later  than  9:15  a.m., 
during  the  fiu-ther  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  10650)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit  for  invest- 
ment In  certain  depreciable  property,  to 
eliminate  certain  defect,*:  and  inequities,  and 
for  other  purposes,  all  debate  shall  be  limited 
not  to  exceed  4  hours,  X^o  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders,  or  someone  designated  by  them,  to 
be  followed  bv  a  vote  on  final  passage  of  the 
said  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Ml".  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  also  have  been 
yielding  for  some  time,  but  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  to 
clarify  the  unanimous-consent  request, 
do  I  correctly  understand  that  consid- 
eration of  the  remaining  amendments 
will  be  concluded  this  evening,  so  far  as 
the  Senator  knows,  and  that  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill  will  occur  tonight? 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
TliC  third  reading  could  not  be  had  un- 
less all  amendments  were  disposed  of. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Exactly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  once  the  third 
reading  Is  reached.  Senators  may  speak 
on  any  subject  Uiey  wish,  I  understand 
that  several  Senators  have  speeches 
covering  various  situationis  in  the  world. 


Mr,  Pi-esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tomorrow  morning  there  be  a 
morning  hour  of  15  minutes,  from  9  a.m. 
to  9:15  a.m..  and  that  the  4  hours  to  be 
allotted  on  the  bill  shall  start  at  9:15 
a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection^  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  other  words, 
there  w  ill  be  a  15-minute  morning  hour. 
Then  the  4  hours  will  begin  to  run  on 
the  debate  on  the  bill  before  the  vote  is 
taken. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  a  further  in- 
quiry. If  the  Senate  finished  with  the 
amendments  tonight,  and  the  third 
reading  is  had  tonight,  the  vot^  tomor- 
row probably  will  come  at  approximately 
1  o'clock. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Between  1:15  and 
1:30. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Will  my  colleague  ask 
for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  his  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS     Yes. 

Mr.  IvL^VSFIELD.  That  is  the  only 
yea-and-nay  vote  that  I  know  of.  There 
may  be  others,  but  as  of  now,  that  is  all 
I  know  of. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  identified  as  "8-30- 
62-^." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  a^k  unaiumous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  not  read, 
but  pri:ited  m  the  Record  at  this  point 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  391.  after  line  21,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

".Sec.  27    Percentage  Depletion  for  On,  and 
Gas  Wells. 

"(a)  Graduated  Rates — Section  613  (re- 
lating to  percentage  depletion)  Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (a), 
'specified  in  subsection  (b)'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'Epecified  in  subsections  (b) 
and    (d)"; 

"(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  il)  of  sub- 
section (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following : 

"  '(1)  On.  and  gas  wells. — The  percentage 
applicable  under  subsection   idMli.';   and 

"(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (dj  as 
(e),  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c) 
the  following  new  subsection; 

••'(d)   On.  AND  Gas  'Wells. — 

"  '(1)  Percentage  depletion  rates — In  the 
case  of  oil  and  gas  wells,  the  percentage 
referred  to  in  siib.section    la*    is  as  follows: 

"'(A)  27 'i  percent — tn  the  extent  that  for 
the  taxable  year,  the  taxpayers  gross  in- 
come from  the  oil  and  gas  well,  when  added 
to  (I)  the  taxpayer  s  gross  income  from  all 
other  oil  and  gas  wells,  and  yiW  the  gross 
Income  from  oil  and  gas  wells  of  any  tax- 
payer which  controls  the  taxpayer  and  of  all 
taxpayers  controlled  by  or  under  oMTimon 
control  with  the  taxpayer,  does  not  exceed 
« 1.000, 000 

■'■  B)  11  percent — to  the  extent  that,  for 
the  taxalle  year,  the  taxpayers  gross  In- 
come from  the  oil  and  gas  wc!',  when  added 
to  (!)  the  taxpayer's  gross  Income  from  all 
other  oil  and  gas  wells,  and  di)  the  gross 
Income  from  oil  and  giit  wells  of  any  Tax- 
payer whl  h  conTrols  the  taxpayer  and' of  all 
taxpayers  controlled  by  or  under  common 
control  Willi  the  taxpayer,  exceeds  »1,(X>0.- 
000  but  does  not  exceed  '»5, 000,000,  and 
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"'(C)  15  percent — to  the  extent  that,  for 
the  taxable  year,  the  taxpayer's  gross  Income 
from  the  oil  and  gaa  well,  when  added  to  (i) 
the  taxpayer's  gross  Income  from  all  other 
oil  and  gas  weUs.  and  (11)  the  gross  Income 
from  oil  and  gas  wells  of  any  taxpayer  which 
controls  the  taxpayer  and  of  all  taxp^ayers 
controlled  by  or  under  common  control  with 
the  taxpayer,  exceeds  $5,000,000. 

•■■(2)  Control  defined — For  purposes  of 
paragraph   ( 1 ) ,  the  term  "control"  means — 

••  (A)  with  respect  to  any  corporation,  the 
ownership,  directly  or  Indirectly,  of  stock 
possessing  more  than  50  percent  of  the  total 
combined  voting  power  of  all  classes  o*  stock 
entitled  to  vote,  or  the  power  (from  what- 
ever source  derived  and  by  whatever  means 
exercised  i  to  elect  a  majority  of  the  board 
of  directors,  and 

■•'(Bi  with  respect  to  any  taxpayer,  the 
power  (from  whatever  source  derived  and 
by  whatever  means  exercised)  to  select  the 
management  or  determine  the  business 
policies  of  the  taxpayer. 

"     13)     CONSTHUCTIVE  OWNERSHIP  OF 

STOCK — The  provisions  of  rection  318(a) 
(relating  to  constructive  ownership  of  stock) 
shall  apply  in  determining  the  ownership 
of  stock   for   purposes  of   paragraph    (2). 

"'(4)  Application  under  regulations. — 
This  subsection  shall  be  applied  under  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  ' 

■■(bi  Eftective  Date — The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  only 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act." 

On  page  391,  line  22.  strike  out  "27"  and 
Insert     28". 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  for  a 
parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  for  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Is  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  divisible? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  it  is  not  di- 
visible. 

Mr.  KEATING  Perhaps  I  do  not 
understand  the  amendment.  My  un- 
derstanding— and  I  may  be  mistaken — 
is  that  it  has  to  do  with  the  oil  and  gas 
depletion  allowance,  and  also  makes  pro- 
vision for  something  else.  Does  it  relate 
merely  to  the  depletion  allowance? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  There  was  some  talk 
about  another  amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  differs  from  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  WiLLi.M«sl,  which  proposed 
to  reduce  the  rates  on  the  upper 
brackets  of  the  income  tax  schedule  as 
well  as  reducing  the  depletion  allowance. 
My  amendment  is  confined  solely  to  the 
percentage  depletion  allowance  on  oil 
and  gas. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  does  not  apply  to 
any  other  subject? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Miller  in  the  chair).  The  Chair  rules 
that  the  aimendment  is  divisible.  There 
are  parts  of  it   that   are   divisible. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  what  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  in  mind  is 
the  possibility  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  was  compa- 
rable to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  says  that  his  amendment  is  not 
in  the  same  category. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  holds  that  it  is  not  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  as  to  whether  it  is  the 
same  amendment  as  the  original  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  suppose  technically 
my  amendment  is  divisible,  because  parts 
of  an  amendment  can  almost  always  be 
divided.  However.  I  believe  that  if  Sena- 
tors will  read  the  amendment  they  will 
see  that  it  is  an  integral  whole,  one 
amendment.  It  is  no  more  divisible  than 
the  child  brought  before  King  Solomon 
was  divisible. 

sliding   scale  re-ocction 

My  amendment  would  reduce  the  de- 
pletion allowance  on  oil  and  gas  from 
the  present  27  4  percent  down  to  15 
percent  in  cases  where  the  taxpayer's 
gross  income  from  oil  and  gas  in  any 
year  exceeds  $5  million.  The  allowance 
would  be  reduced  to  21  percent  where 
the  taxpayer's  income  from  oil  and  gas 
exceeded  $1  million,  but  did  not  exceed 
$5  million.  It  would  leave  the  existing 
27^2  percent  allowance  for  those  whose 
incomes  from  oil  and  gas  did  not  exceed 
$1  million  gross  in  a  year.  It  differs, 
therefore,  from  the  amendment  offered 
earlier  today  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, which  would  gradually  have  re- 
duced the  allowance  to  20  percent,  re- 
gardless of  the  amount  of  the  gross  in- 
come of  the  recipient.  It  leaves  out,  of 
course,  any  provision  for  a  reduction  in 
income  taxes,  which  was  included  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

To  repeat,  my  amendment  would  leave 
the  existing  27 '2  percent  allowance  in- 
tact for  those  whose  incomes  from  oil 
and  gas  do  not  exceed  $1  million  gross  a 
year.  It  would  therefore  not  affect  roy- 
alties received  by  farmers  or  landowners 
for  the  use  of  their  land.  It  would  not 
affect  the  allowance  granted  to  small  oil 
producers  whose  gross  income.  I  repeat, 
is  not  in  excess  of  $1  million  a  year. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  State  of  Colorado 
has  become  a  very  important  oil  produc- 
ing State.  Denver  has  become  an  ad- 
ministrative oil  center.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  tell  me  how  his  amendment 
compares  with  the  amendment  which  he 
presented  2  or  3  years  ago,  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  Mr.  O'Mahoney, 
had  an  amendment?  Is  the  O'Mahoney 
amendment  included  in  the  Senator's 
amendment? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  the  same  amend- 
ment which  I  have  presented  on  numer- 
ous occasions  since  1955, 1  believe;  name- 
ly, to  maintain  the  depletion  allowance 
intact  with  respect  to  those  whose  gross 
income  from  gas  and  oil  was  le.ss  than 
$1  million  a  year;  to  reduce  the  allow- 
ance from  274  percent  to  21  percent  for 
those  with  gross  incomes  from  gas  and 
oil  between  $1  million  and  $5  million  a 
year;  and  to  reduce  the  allowance  to 
15  percent  for  those  whose  gro.ss  income 
from  gas  and  oil  is  more  than  $5  million 
a  year. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  draw  upon  his  recollection  to 
inform  the  junior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado as  to  the  provisions  of  the  O'Ma- 
honey amendment  which  was  included  in 


the  vote  2  or  3  years  ago?  The  junior 
Senator  from  Colorado  does  not  recall 
the  provisions. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  regret  to  say  that 
neither  can  I  recall  its  provisions. 

Mr  CARROLL.  It  was  my  impression 
that  at  that  time  the  Senate  voted  on 
the  amendment  as  modified  by  the 
amendment  of  the  former  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  Mr.  O'Mahoney.  I  was  hoping 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  could  in- 
form me  in  that  respect. 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  among  cer- 
tain groups,  especially  small  refiners, 
that  the  extensive  application  of  the 
benefits  from  the  depletion  allowance, 
not  within  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States,  has  given  a  great  eco- 
nomic advantage  to  some  of  the  great 
major  oil  companies  of  the  Nation  oper- 
ating in  foreign  nations  which  affects 
the  small  refiner's  marketing  position 
within  this  counti-y.  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, the  former  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, Mr.  O'Mahoney,  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Colorado  at  one  time  had 
an  amendment  in  which  we  explored  the 
possibility  that  perhaps  the  depletion 
allowance  ought  to  be  confined  to  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  that  was  based 
upon  the  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  namely, 
that  excessively  large  depletion  allow- 
ance benefits  were  given  to  major  oil 
companies  which  had  extensive  holdings 
in  Saudi  Arabia. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     May  I  reply  to  that? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
have  the  Senator  do  so,  if  I  may  com- 
plete this  thought. 

The  former  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
Mr.  O'Mahoney,  and  I,  after  those  hear- 
ings hoped  that  there  might  be  some 
joinder  of  opinion  or  some  union  of  ac- 
tion among  the  independent  oil  com- 
panies in  supp>ort  of  our  position,  be- 
cause we  felt  that  this  situation  was 
contributing  the  tremendous  financial 
windfall  which  was  influencing  the  mar- 
keting situation  in  the  United  States 
today.  I  have  been  told  this  has  been 
happening,  although  I  am  not  an  expert 
in  this  field.  This  is  not  a  small  matter; 
it  involve*  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars which  are  being  currently  used, 
some  small  independents  and  some  small 
refiners  feel,  to  their  disadvantage  and 
to  that  of  our  domestic  economy. 

If  the  Senator  from  Illinois  would 
like  to  comment  on  that  thought,  I 
should  be  happy  to  have  him  do  so. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  makes  a  very  important  point. 
It  is  notorious  that  the  Arabian-Ameri- 
can Oil  Co..  which  in  turn  is  owned  by 
several  American  oil  companies,  and 
which  has  the  concessions  in  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, to  which  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
refers,  pays  virtually  no  taxes — I  think 
absolutely  no  taxes — to  the  United 
States,  although  it  makes  enormous  prof- 
its. It  is  able  to  avoid  taxes  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  the  50-percent  royalty  pay- 
ment which  it  makes  to  Saudi  Arabia  is 
called  a  tax  rather  than  a  royalty;  and, 
as  a  tax,  is  therefore  offset  against  the 
American  tax  which  the  Arabian-Ameri- 
can Oil  Co.,  or  the  parent  companies, 
would  otherwise  pay. 

The  big  oil  companies  which  do  busi- 
ness in  Latin  America  and  the  Western 
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Hemisphere  have  a  14-point  tax  reduc- 
tion: but  whether  they  in  turn  are  able 
to  disguise  royalties  as  taxes,  and  hence 
avoid  the  payment  of  any  taxes  on  their 
business  overseas,  is  not  a  subject  on 
which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  can 
speak.  But  they  do  obtain  a  depletion 
allowance. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  applies  to  the  companies  over- 
seas as  well  as  those  at  home;  and  since 
the  companies  overseas  are  huge  organi- 
zations, their  depletion  allowance  would 
be  reduced  from  25  percent  to  15  percent. 

In  this  way,  the  smaller  companies  in 
the  United  States  would  not  be  taxed  as 
severely  as  are  the  big  companies  over- 
seas or  at  home,  and  therefore  would 
have  a  relative  advantage  in  comparison 
with  the  big  companies.  This  would  help 
the  independent,  nonintegrated  refiners. 
It  would  also  help  independent  oil  dis- 
tributors who  are  finding  themselves 
under  hea%-y  pressure  by  reason  of  preda- 
tory price  cutting  carried  on  by  gaso- 
line stations  really  owned  by  the  big 
integrated  companies,  even  though  there 
may  be  the  disguise  of  a  lease. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  v.ill 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL,  In  the  short  time 
which  the  junior  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  had  to  prepare  for  this  discussion,  he 
does  not  in  any  way  wish  to  draw  from 
the  amendment  the  strength  to  which  it 
is  entitled,  because  it  is  his  opinion  that 
the  amendment  will  suffer  the  fate  of 
other  amendments  which  have  been  pro- 
posed to  the  bill.  Therefore,  if  I  may 
express  my  personal  opinion.  I  do  not  feel 
that  there  is  any  chance  for  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment.  However, 
I  wish  to  make  the  Record  clear  for  the 
people  in  my  State  that  the  able  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  put  his  finger  on  a  sub- 
ject which  involves  many  small  refiners. 
They  are  not  so  much  concerned,  if  I 
interpret  their  viewpoint  correctly,  about 
what  we  call  the  reduction  of  the  deple- 
tion allowance  from  27 '2  percent  to  15 
percent.  What  they  wish  to  do  is  to 
change  the  whole  concept  of  the  law. 
Rather  than  have  a  depletion-of-capital 
concept,  what  they  are  thinking  about  is 
the  use  of  the  money  that  they  get  for 
depletion  allowance  in  the  foreign  coun- 
tries for  exploratory  purposes  in  our  own 
country.  That  is  the  proposition  as  it 
has  been  presented  to  me.  In  other 
words,  they  do  not  want  this  great 
financial  windfall  to  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  giant  oil  companies  which 
can  control  the  market  and  the  market- 
ing facilities.  It  is  not  so  much  that  the 
big  companies  undercut  the  market:  it  is 
that  they  are  in  a  position,  with  their 
huge  financial  resources,  to  establish 
marketing  systems  with  which  the  small 
refiners  and  the  small  independents 
cannot  compete. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  My  amendment,  with 
its  differential  rate  according  to  the 
amount  of  business  done,  would  natu- 
rally help  the  small  producer,  the  small 
refiner,  and  indirectly  the  small  distribu- 
tor, as  compared  with  the  giant  oil  com- 
panies. It  would  also  lessen  some  of  the 
differential  advantage  which  the  big 
companies  get  from  their  operations 
abroad— notably,  the  Standard  Oil 
group. 


Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  To  be  completely 
realistic.  I  have  voted  on  this  issue  a 
number  of  times.  Its  effects  have  been 
in  my  mind  and  my  philosophy  from  the 
days  of  Franklin  Roosevelt,  who  advo- 
cated such  a  reduction  20  years  ago :  and 
from  the  days  of  President  Truman,  who 
advocated  such  a  cut  in  1948  or  1949. 
Having  seen  this  concept  defeated  re- 
peatedly upon  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  i 
think  a  realistic  view  is  that  even  the 
independent  producers  today — I  belie^'e 
that  is  true  in  my  own  State — are  still 
influenced  by  the  major  oil  companies 
and  have  not  yet  seen  the  handwTiting 
on  the  wall.  But  I  believe  they  are 
beginning  to  see  it  more  clearly  each 
year.  I  think  they  are  beginning  to  see 
it  more  clearly  year  after  year,  because 
of  the  point  I  make  about  their  great 
wealth  of  economic  resources  enabling 
them  to  set  up  marketing  conditions 
with  which  they  cannot  compete. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  supplement  what  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  said.  One  of  the  distin- 
guishing features  in  the  early  years 
when  we  were  attacking  the  depletion 
allowance  was  the  way  in  which  the 
small  independents  would  attack  the 
proposal.  The  big  companies  were  able 
to  h(X)dwink  them  and  would  whip  them 
into  line. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  been 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  m 
the  past  few  months  a  number  of  the 
.smaller  independent  operators  have 
come  forward  and  said,  "Now  we  see  that 
this  proposal  would  be  a  protection  to 
us,  and  would  decrease  the  power  of 
the  big  companies." 

As  I  have  said,  one  very  interesting 
development  is  the  way  in  which  the 
independent  owners  of  companies  and 
distributing  stations  are  coming  around 
They  say  that  the  big  integrated  com- 
panies— the  Standard  Oil  group,  Texaco. 
Shell,  Gulf,  and  other  large  companies 
which  have  wells,  refineries,  and  sta- 
tions, are  using  their  profits,  made  in 
larse  part  from  not  paying  taxes  to  the 
U.S.  Government,  to  expand  the  dis- 
tributive end  of  their  businesses  in  part 
by  predatory  local  price  cutting  or  by 
driving  the  independents  out  of  a  given 
market,  and  then,  when  they  have  been 
driven  out,  again  raising  prices  and 
moving  on  to  another  market. 

Some  of  them  have  come  to  see  that 
the  depletion  allowance  helps  to  finance 
the  onward  march  of  the  big  companies. 
It  has  taken  them  a  long  time  to  learn 
this,  and  their  knowledge  may  well  come 
too  late.    But  it  is  dawning  on  them. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  What  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  just  stated  is  what  I 
have  recently  learned  from  a  small  re- 
finer—in other  words,  the  growing  un- 
derstanding of  the  domestic  economic 
consequences  and  effects  of  the  deple- 
tion allowance.  But  I  must  qualify  that 
by  saying  that  I  refer  to  the  effect  of  the 
depletion  allowance  on  the  companies 
abroad,  where  the  big  resources  are.  I 
recall  an  annual  financial  statement  that 


one  company  which  operates  in  Saudi 
Arabia  has  a  depletion  allowance  of  $120 

million. 

The  small  domestic  refiners  begin  to 
see  that  this  great  financial  wealth  and 
financial  strength  are  having  an  imme- 
diate effect  upon  refiners  and  distrib- 
utors in  this  countiT- 

But  I  point  out  that  this  is  not  pres- 
ently a  great  popular  issue  in  Colorado, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  educate  the  people 
m  a  short  period  of  time. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  We  have  been  trying 
to  educate  the  public  for  11  years,  since 
this  issue  was  first  raised  in  1951. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  imderstand  that 
the  able  Senator  from  Illinois  has  ren- 
dered a  magnificent  service. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  No:  apparently  I 
have  done  very  poorly. 

Mr  CARROLL  I  was  referring  to  my 
own  State.  I  can  hear  some  in  my  State 
say,  "The  junior  Senator  from  Colorado 
is  against  the  depletion  allowance,  and 
his  position  will  destroy  the  oil  indus- 
try in  our  State." 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  seeks  to 
limit  the  depletion  allowance  for  both 
the  domestic  economy  and  foreign  pro- 
ducers; but  I  would  like  first  to  limit  the 
depletion  allowance  for  companies  be- 
yond the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States:  and  then  we  can  consider  deal- 
ing with  the  situation  at  home.  The 
companies  beyond  the  continental  limits 
of  the  United  States  have  great  financial 
resources. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  been 
fighting  for  years  for  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment,  and  I  have  been  fight- 
ing for  it  for  a  few  years.  No  doubt  we 
shall  be  defeated.  But  I  point  out  that 
I  should  like  to  have  the  depletion  al- 
lowance confined,  as  a  first  step,  to  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  will  prepare  such  an 
amendment.  But  again  I  point  out  that 
since  the  operations  abroad  are  on  a 
much  larger  scale  than  those  in  the 
United  States,  this  amendment,  when 
applied  both  abroad  and  at  home,  would 
affect  the  big  companies  abroad  more 
than  it  would  affect  the  average  com- 
pany at  home.     That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  thought  I  had 
stated  that  Senator  O'Mahoney  and  I 
had  prepared  such  an  amendment,  but 
there  was  no  general  support  for  it. 

Although  I  cannot  accept  the  full  im- 
plications of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois.  I  intend  to  support  his 
position,  until  we  can  make  a  better 
fight:  and  I  hope  some  day  it  will  be  a 
winning  fight, 

Mr,  EKDUGLAS,  I  appreciate  the  sup- 
port of  the  Senator  from  Colorado:  it  is 
charact-enstic  of  him. 

I  voted  against  tabling  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Wil- 
liams 1.  although  I  did  not  t,hink  that 
amendment  was  the  best  way  to  treat 
this  subject  That  amendment  would 
have  reduced  the  allowance  to  20  per- 
cent, regardless  of  the  size  of  the  oper- 
ator. It  would  have  cut  the  royalty  al- 
lowance of  the  farmer  UF>on  whose  land 
oil  is  found,  and  from  which  oil  flows, 
and  the  amendment  also  would  have  in- 
cluded the  income  tax  provisions,  which 
I  tlnnk  inappropriate. 
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It  was  my  intention — had  not  the 
guillotine  fallen  on  his  amendment — to 
have  offered  my  amendment  as  a  substi- 
tute. But  since  that  became  impossible. 
I  felt  that  we  should  not  close  the  debate 
after  merely  1  hour,  and  that  I  should 
not  be  foreclosed  from  offering  my 
amendment  as  a  substitute. 

So,  although  I  would  have  voted 
against  the  Williams  amendment,  if  the 
question  of  its  adoption  had  been  before 
U.S.  I  felt  that  we  shoiild  not  close  the  de- 
bate at  that  point. 

My  amendment  is  free  from  the  de- 
fects which  I  think  the  WiUiams  amend- 
ment had.  In  other  words,  my  amend- 
meiu  is  graduated  according  to  the  size 
of  the  operations.  Farmers  who  own 
land  from  which  oil  is  taken  and  whose 
income  is  less  than  $1  million — and  that 
is  true  of  virtually  all  of  them — would 
lose  absolutely  nothing  by  means  of  my 
amendment.  The  small  operator — one 
with  one,  two.  three,  or  four  wells — 
would  lose  nothing  by  means  of  my 
amendment.  The  fairly  large  operators, 
with  gross  incomes  between  $1  million 
and  $5  million  a  year,  will  have  their  de- 
pletion allowance  reduced  by  5  percent. 
The  very  large  operators — those  with  an- 
nual incomes  of  more  than  $5  million — 
would  have  their  depletion  allowance  re- 
duced 12^2  points. 

Under  my  amendment  there  would  be 
a  gain  of  somewhere  between  $350  mil- 
lion and  $500  million  a  year  in  revenue. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  For  the  reasons 
which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
stated  far  more  ably  than  I  could  have 
done,  I,  too.  voted  against  the  motion 
to  lay  the  Williams  amendment  on  the 
table,  because  I  think  this  subject  should 
be  fully  dl3cus.scd,  It  Involves  a  very 
Important  Issue, 

If  I  had  known  that  thl.>»  nmtltT  wn.s 
romlng  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I 
might  have  offeii'd  the  amendment  of 
Senator  O'Mahoney,  which  Increased 
the  groflJi  Rmovmt  of  your  Rmendmejii 
Henator  O  Mahoncy  wrh  ont'  of  the  grei\t 
fltfhtum  for  the  independent  oil  Hvoiipx 
of  WyonUnii— or  whRl  wn  r«ll  the  Uorkv 
Mounlftln  OU  AnhoelrtliDu:  wnil  w!iet>  he 
(Irow  up  the  Rmmdinent.  I  frit  thui  K 
wttM  one  to  which  I  rould  nuhneilljr  1 
voUmI  f«M'  11;  RMd  If  I  hnd  lintl  liinf  I 
wiiuld  hnve  offered  li  lixUv 

Mr  DOUCU.AN,  I.ol  mr  »rty  lo  niv 
filrnd  thttl  It  Ik  rt'lnlivelv  r««y  for  n 
Mennlt)r  lo  wuiiport.  ^tich  ttinendiuehtN 
If  them  N  no  nil  iiKuluiMlon  In  IiIm  Hintn 
Uut  It  MO  h»|>|ioii*i  that  IltlMolM  \n  Ihr 
ftKiith  Ittiut'Mi  ml  pi<u|ii(Mi\ii  Hintt>  in  thr' 
Ni\tion  (Uie  (Miumednlohttl  (Unlilcl  in 
UliiMlM  oUtnlnM  it4  intt.lor  revenue  fionk 
oil  Thn  oil  o|inaUuM  In  nty  HttUo  hnve 
t'onaihU'Ult.v  UetMk  uppotied  to  n\o  Itui 
I  ui>  init)  tliut  itiMlrlot  t^mi  I  t^HiiUun  luv 
lioiitiou  t  ito  \\\U\  (he  VMiltiUM  (unileih 
o(  the  oil  utitunliv  nt  Cniiui,  Mount 
('Aiinel,  nhtt  lUhor  lowim  Inoidi'nuilv, 
t  ertitled  U\»t  ttlMtiliM  Itv  n  spiv  ImnO' 
Hoinp  inAiHin,  ftlihtiuiih  (he  oil  |iin(i\i(w 
em  po\ii't><t  A  lot  ot  nioney  into  it  in  iIkmi 
lUleinpt  to  tlefpAl  me 

Mr  CARltOl.1.  Mr  PirRiilonl.  few 
Membern  of  the  Mrnrtle  huve  nuoli  per- 
nuAHlvo  chnrm  am  doe^  the  Hrimt(U-  from 
IlllnolM, 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Oh.  no;  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  is  cairying  his  compli- 
ments much  too  far. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senator  frcm 
Illinois  also  has  a  great  consumer  area 
which  can  balance  that  situation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  point  out  that  I 
consistently  opposed  the  depletion  al- 
lowance, and  I  met  the  oil  people  in 
debate. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Those  of  us  who  come 
from  areas  where  there  is  a  very  sparse 
population  find  that  the  oil  groups  have 
great  financial  and  economic  strength. 
Certainly  this  is  not  an  easy  Lssue  for 
us  to  carry  to  the  people. 

Mr.   EKDUGLAS.     I    understand. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  So  in  such  areas  we 
are  faced  with  ^reat  difficulty 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  understand.  If  the 
Senator  could  make  the  independent  oil 
men  have  any  sense,  they  should  realize 
that  this  amendment  would  help  them 
against  the  pressure  of  the  big.  inte- 
grated companies  that  are  puttlnir  them 
out  of  business.  If  they  have  brains 
enough  to  go  into  the  propcsal — and  the 
industry  is  supposed  to  be  composed  of 
able  men — they  should  ha\e  brains 
enou.^h  to  understand  that. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  Pre.-ident,  the 
able  Senator  from  Illinois  has  con- 
vinced me.  I  shall  ask  him  to  come  out 
to  Colorado  and  talk  to  the  oil  produc- 
ers there;  I  think  lie  could  convince 
them. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  sl.all  be  very  glad 
to  come  there,  unless  my  presence  would 
hurt  the  able  Senator  fr(;m  Colorado — 
which  I  am  afraid  It  misht  do 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  able  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
his  cu.stomary  patience. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  Mr  President,  this 
amendment  strikes  at  the  Kreate.st  abuse 
amnn«;  the  many  abu.ses  in  our  wlinlr 
tax  .sy.stem. 

i-RitHrNT  mil.  M\Kr.i   ihinc i  wnmi! 

The  many  unjust  u\\  \)\w\\vtivs  now 
embodied  m  Uie  revciuie  ,^y.^tt'ln  in.^t  Ww 
Oovernment  .several  billion  diiUivih  u  Nta; 
m  revenue,  Tlu'.ir  pilvUewei,  lomeiinx 
culled  loophnU'iK  ptMluip"  bitter  tciined 
IrUi'k     hoU'«      huve     Itunrt.-.iil     ou-i      thr 

yettiN,  «o  lluU  till'  t(U  ntniiiiiir  (if  tin 
eounlry  U  now  ft^llllu^!.\  niuirti  11, i 
jireneMt  hill  would  muki'  iiu-  iiiuiiiuii 
Wome 

The  I'lewlileHl  Ihiuiuhl  ).<■  \<an  liullu, 
lo  elon«'  ooine  looiiholrfi  imi  he  tlid  not 
It't^kon  with  the  Mo'i-e  oiul  ihr  Hriirtlp 
Wt'  end  li,v  oprnin  •,  niMir  luophnloj* 
than  we  elo«r(1  \Vr  \y\\\>\  '.ip  I'jiiiiiii  ■ 
up  the  lnve«tmeni  i  umIii  uhu  .•  i.i  tljc 
tune  of  itbout  |t  llDO  inillinii 

A  lobbylnii  provUilon  \u\n  h.  ui  i\>Moc1 
o|)enlnu  lite  nnoduutrn  to  ihr  .iiieuti  in< 
tereulM  uiul  'lelllnh  inieie'ilh  i\n(l  puHlnu 
pieoiuie  i\n  nil  the  Ir  M'-lul  is  i-  Imtli.  t  of 
the  eounti  \ 

We    h«ve    not    linpioved    the     riiunllui 
With     Iriuud     lit     IIU'     rMKH-M      (u  t  muoI 
niMint',   ttnd   Initred   In   r>otor   M-jHi^j,   y^^ 
mnv  hrtve  IMmtn  It  wome 

VVn    Imeked    ditwn    on    npp'vin"     Mi 
withhithlinu  nieiliotl  (.o  tlu-  (Milireii,.|i  ii 
the  li««le  ineoine  Ihs  on  tli\  iih  lut-i  mui 
ll\tern'<t       We  fnlled   to  iIihjc   llud    'nnp 
iiitle 

We  Hr«nled  to  ihi'  utiiitie-i  it  :i  pi  let m 
Invewlmenl  credit,  which  !■<  tuinliv  un 


necessarj'.  and  which  will  be  a  windfall 
t-o  them. 

We  Rfranted  a  7-pcrcent  credit  to  gas 
pipelines,  which  have  many  powerful 
friends  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

This  bill  would  make  the  situation 
worse,  rather  than  better. 

In  addition,  there  is  H.R.  10.  I  as- 
sume the  understanding  is  that  while 
that  bill  is  not  attached  to  the  pending 
bill,  the  bipartisan  leadership  will  put 
it  throuah  shortly  after  action  on  this  bill 
is  completed. 

oil.  .AND  GAS  DEPLETION  GREATEST  ABUSE 

Of  all  the  abuses,  the  depletion  allow- 
ance on  oil  and  gas  is  the  worst.  Unless 
Congress  cures  this  and  other  erosions 
and  injustices,  these  abuses  will  con- 
tinue to  spread  like  a  cancer  through  our 
tax  system. 

I  have  said  that  the  27 '^ -percent 
depletion  allowance  on  income  from  oil 
and  gas  is  the  worst  of  the  many  tax 
loopholes.  Let  me  review  the  situation 
so  far  as  oil  and  gas  are  concerned. 
Under  the  present  law.  the  host  of  costs 
and  special  allowances  are  deductible 
from  gross  mcome  even  before  the  deple- 
tion allowance  applies.  I  wish  to  enu- 
merate them. 

OPERATING    COSTS    DEDirCTIBLE 

First,  of  course,  there  are  operatinp 
costs.  This  is  a  deduction  which  every 
Industry  has.  and  properly  so,  but  per- 
haps It  is  the  only  deduction  every  in- 
dustry has  which  is  not  a  special  deduc- 
tion for  the  oil  industry. 

INTANGIDl.E    DRILLINGS    CO.STS 

Second,  the  pas  and  oil  Industry  Is 
credited  with  intanidble  drilling  and  de- 
velopment costs.  These  can  be  written 
off  In  1  year,  and  not  .spread  over  a 
period  of  years,  os  is  the  ca.sc  In  other  in- 
dustries. It  h.as  been  estimated  that  be- 
tween 75  and  00  percent  of  all  costs  can 
bo  written  off  m  this  manner.  We  have 
therefore,  accorded  to  thl.s  liuiu.stiN 
virtually  tli.-  ultimate  m  ucceleroted  de- 
preolaUon  and  fu.st  writeoITs.  Thl ;  l.s  m 
addition  to  and  apart  from  tlu«  drpletloii 
.ill  -  ,11,1  r  riitii,  there  l,s  the  very  meat 
nd\  ,»!,l.i:;i'  id  Ihe  ta.st  wllteofT.  wllti'h 
null',',  rxpiii-i  tidl  ine  i.i  fur  more  nd- 
',  i:'a  'I  o'l'i  t  l;un  evi-n  the  oil  dfplrtlon 
.1  ;;-'A  a;  iic 

1  .on  nut  piiipoMin;!  In  Mvv  tuijindiuent 
!  '  ^:  ;  Ihi  .  -.-liiatlon  It  Ulipllen  uhlohd 
a.,  w.  ii  ar.  i\t   home      MnM   ul   llu'  tuoU 

oan  be  Will  I  en  off  m  i  vi  ui 

V\  lO  I  n  >M    M»    iiM  \    M   'I  Ml 

ThhU,  The  eo'.i  of  dilllinu  unAU(ur>'< 
ful.  or  iU-eiilled  di,V  holen,  ran  be  wi.t 
tpli   nff  tu'i\in'd    the   ineoii\e   lioni   Mii 

ce#«f.hil  ill  (Uint  1 

roll||1R|IN*l'>>IN  I    Wlt^lMtN    OI'Ml.rolht 

)''<  II I  n  I  line  In  (t  \A  point  leihu  lion 
in  ii>>  ||«^  iix  it  oi  a  leduetion  lioin  aJ 
tti  III  pt  II  t'ol  n\\  niMthle  ineoiniv  foi  in 
I  "UH  ttellMMl  lioiu  opeitUloim  lUnoad 
01  IIh'  Wenteiii  llrini«>phelt',  luitnlUv  In 
III!  mi  I'tnlen  ot  \'i  lle^uelrt  Init  t»Uo  In 
Mi'Mi  o  and  oIIhm  etuinlilen  I  point. 
Ml  ihiU  Mlrtiidrutl  Oil  hax  the  liU  dilll 
oii,.'*  and  Held"  In  Vt'ne'^\nda 

I'lrih  A''  I  mentioiird  In  my  eolloqtiy 
Willi  the  Hi-nator  froin  t'oloiadtv  roy«lty 
pu\nipnt«  nbroad,  purUeulnrly  In  the 
Nii\i    Mufit    me  eommonly  ili-^uulned  M 
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income  tax  payments,  for  whicli  the 
foreign  tax  credit  is  then  available 
The  50-50  plan  was  started.  I  believe. 
in  Liitin  America,  was  then  applied  to 
the  Middle  East,  and  now  has  been  ap- 
plied to  Persia  and  throuuhout  the  Mid- 
dle East.  This  is  really  a  royalty,  but 
it  is  called  a  tax.  arid  therefore  it  offsets 
to  that  degree  the  tax  which  the  Ameri- 
can company  would  otherwise  pay  on 
its  income  from  abroad. 

I  think  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Arabian  American  Oil  Co  .  which  is  a 
subsidiary  of  three  Standard  companies, 
probably  does  not  pay  a  single  dollar  in 
income  tax  to  the  Amencaji  people,  al- 
though Its  profits  run  into  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars.  There  are  also 
tax  havens;  and  as  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  pointed  out.  oil  execu- 
tives abroad,  who  declare  that  they  are 
permanent  lesidents  abroad,  up  to  now 
have  paid  no  per.sonal  income  tax.  and 
under  the  present  bill  would  be  ex- 
empted on  $35,000  of  income 

nmCINTACE    DEPLETION    ALSO 

All  these  provision.s  would  seem  to  be 
extremely  generous,  but  the  oil  and  gas 
industry  is  permuted  a  still  further  al- 
lowance called  the  percentage  depletion 
allowance.  In  the  case  of  gas  and  oil. 
this  amounts  to  an  additional  27' j  per- 
cent of  gross  income  up  to  one-half  of 
net  income.  This  allowance  is.  more- 
over, permitted  in  perpetuity  as  lonp  as 
there  is  an\  flo'i.  of  oil  or  gas  from  the 
well. 

There  arc  wells  m  the  east  Texas  field 
which  started  gushir.g  40  or  50  years 
ago,  and  whieh  are  still  contm  iing  I 
believe  theic  is  one  m  the  oiiginal  Gal- 
veston field  uluch  is  .still  uoui^.  The 
depletion  allouance  was  put  into  elTect 
In  1926.  The  ()\>,  iieis  of  sucli  wells  have 
deducted  tlie  diplct.op,  allnwance  ever.\ 
venr  smee   lStJ6    o!    l^ii  vcais  a"o 

Mr  CI.AHK  M:  i'lcMdcnt,  uiU  the 
Sp  li.ii.ir  virld' 

Mi    1H)1!(U..'\.S       I   \;(!d 

Mr,  CL.Mm  I  hi»\r  hraid  it  sa;d 
m!m!  1  '.Mindn  if  thr  Henatoi  knnsvh 
M  i;i  111!  :  ii  l.s  I  mi'  -  lluit  there  ai  r  m- 
stunn-,  .11  \vhlrli  an  oil  opeiulor  htt^  1*0" 
(oviiid  lhlMU^■h  Ihf  drpletlon  and  other 
uUoWnnefft     11)  |imr,>i  Ihr  eo.sl  tif  the  Well 

Ml  1M>U(II.AM  I  tan  well  believe 
tliiil  I'hi  If  I-.  no  limit  to  the  depletion 
ullnwioieth  n>  eompau'd  to  the  oiIiMiimI 
iHiKi  ni  the  \v(  11  t  h<'>  nie  not  limited 
I"  till  oiiulnal  eo»t  ami  in  the  ettsi-  of 
i  I  li  VM  Ih  and  loiic  ini^hine  OI  lonu  flow 
lUM  \M'11^  the  ileduetlon  ol  the  deplitlott 
ullovMtnir  \\t\H  none  on  inteiminably. 
Withuiil  ith\  leuaid  \\hatMoe\ei  toollUl- 
liul  rust  Nini  teen  tlineh  the  eo.il  »ieein»> 
I  Ml  s  modr>.t  flume  to  me 

I  I  inphaMi'i  aiiain  that  thu  dephtion 
idin^vuher  is  not  limited  to  leeapttnliui 
Ihr  I  uht  III  Ihf  \M  11  10  (lUifttlon  Mont 
ol  Uoh  nisi  nh  \vi  have  neen  I*  leeoveUMl 
'"I  liiN  I'oipoiifi  III  ilie  \(  III  the  ouHttS  \*> 
>>'>idi  iluoutih  the  inttUiulhle  dilltinM 
iiiid  diselopioent   nmt   deduetloll 

I  emphanj^K  that  the  depletion  allo\^ 
ftheP  In  in  loldltlon  to  «11  othei  dediie 
''"'''      It  eootnnie«  thioiiMh  time  w  Ith 

'I  II  laiionnhip  to  the  InHpnyei  'n 
li\vi  "iinent  in  tin  ventuu  and  whelhei  oi 
"t"    Ihr    lnve«ilment    hiifc    1x1  n    leenveieil 

''   '  II  V  pui  ()o,<.rv 

A-  I  pievlou'slv  NHld  till  hei'innlne:.  of 
tht    allovMuue    eo    haek    uhinil    'Ifl   yenrw, 


able   to  have 

There  would 

dry  holes   in 

clam   shells. 


to  192*1.  when  an  effort  was  made  to 
levise  the  prevailint;  discovery  depletion 
provi.sions. 

ONE    ABUSE     HAS    LED    TO    AN'tHER 

From  its  inception  the  pcrcentace  de- 
pletion allowance  has  been  27 'j  percent 
As  the  Senator  from  Delaware  !  Mr 
Wn.LH.MS  '  pointed  out  early  in  the  after- 
noon, as  corporation  income  taxes  have 
risen  from  14  j>ercent  to  the  present  52 
percent,  the  value  of  this  allowance  has 
grown.  Not  only  is  this  true,  but  also 
it  has  broutiht  m  it.s  train  a  host  of  simi- 
lar deductions  on  virtually  everythinu 
else  extracted  from  the  earth  and  from 
the  sea — sulfur,  coal,  uranium,  helium 
and  every  other  mineral.  In  1951  former 
Senator  Connally  of  Texas  was  able  to 
include  oyster  shells  and  clam  shells. 
and  other  Senators  were 
sand  and  gravel  covered, 
seem  to  be  no  danger  of 
the  cases  of  oyster  shells 
and  sand  and  gravel. 

The  depletion  allowance  is  almost  a 
perfect  example  of  a  case  m  which,  in- 
stead of  closing  a  loophole  in  the  law. 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  make  the 
loophole  universal. 

In  1956.  which  is  the  latest  year  for 
which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  official 
f^;4ures.  the  total  deductions  for  deple- 
tion allowances  in  the  extractive  indus- 
tries wi'ic  approximately  $3  billion.  For 
oil  and  gas  alone,  the  deductions  in  that 
year  amounted  to  more  than  S2  billion 

Tins  l.s  the  citadel  of  privilege.  This 
IS  the  greatest  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  This  Is  the  truck  hole  which 
enables  certain  special  favored  groups 
to  get  enormous  privileges  from  the 
Treasury  and  from  the  taxpayers 

OU      I  '    NO  AN  If  S    •  >  IKTIVr    TAX    RATI  S    1  1  S? 
H*L>     NORMM     RATK 

I'hf    Jouit    Economic    Commiitet 
wlueh  I  was  ehairman  hi  that 
11),').'!  had  a  compendium  made 
rial  tax  policy      It  collected  a  k 
ot  vn  y  mteiesting  material 

We  found  that  the  effective  tax  late 
sOiu'h  wiih  paid  by  '.'4  laine  i)eiiiilevun 


'  Man 


of 


lime    in 

on  ^■ed- 

! eat  deal 


companies,  upon  net  income,  was  omy 
22.6  percent,  whereas  all  other  corpora- 
tions m  that  year  paid  taxes  at  an  effec- 
tive rate  of  48.1  percent  In  otiier  words, 
the  fact  is  that  the  oil  industry  pay.s  less 
than  half  the  taxes,  percentat-ewise. 
which  other  industries  pay. 

That  very  fact  leads  to  an  overinvest- 
ment in  the  oil  industry,  as  compared  to 
other  industries,  and  an  improper  use  of 
the  resources  of  labor  and  capital  at- 
tracted there  by  tax  favors 

I  have  made  a  study  of  27  producing 
CMmpanie.s  deaiiiig  m  oil  or  gas.  I  shall 
introduce  that  into  the  Record  very 
shortly.  It  shows  that  many  such  com- 
panies paid  infinitesimal  fractioiis  of 
their  profits  in  taxes. 

INDIMDfAl     rXAMr:  ES 

Eleven  years  ago.  when  .some  of  us 
first  started  fighting  this  excessive  de- 
pletion allowance,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  published  official  statistics  on 
cei'tain  unidentifitHl  individuals  in  the  oil 
and  gas  industry,  winch  showed  that  one 
individual  who  had  a  net  income  m  the 
years  1943  to  1947  of  $14,300,000  paid  in- 
come taxes  of  orily  $80,000  m  the  eiitire 
period  of  time.  In  other  woids.  th.is  mai. 
paid  S6  in  taxes  for  every  $1  000  of  in- 
come He  paid  less  taxes  proportion- 
ately than  a  poor  workman  getting  $3  000 
a  year,  or  $60  a  week 

Mr  President,  a  table  submitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  m  the  House 
hearings  on  the  Revenue  .Act  of  1950  gives 
examples  of  the  excessive  income  tax  de- 
ductions from  tlie  depletion  allowance 
and  the  allowance  for  diiUing  aiid  de- 
velopment costs  I  ask  unanimous  coii- 
sent  that  a  table  showing  income  de- 
ductions and  tax  liabilities  of  10  selected 
individual  oil  and  gas  operators  for  the 
5-year  period  1943-47  be  printed  at  th,is 
point  m  the  Record 

1  lie  I'HKSIUINO  OFFICER  Ml  N'lT- 
{  Ai  r  ill  the  chai!  •  Is  there  objection  to 
thr  ircpie.st  by  theSenatx)!  from  IllinoLs" 

Theie  b(  ing  no  ob.iectlon,  the  table  \«.ii,s 
ordeied  uj  ije  pi  iiiled  in  Uie  Hniuir  a,s 
foUou  s 
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Mr,  DOUGLAS.  Mr,  President,  while 
no  such  statistics  have  been  published 
by  the  Treasury  in  recent  years,  tliere  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  facts  arc 
any  different  or  any  better  now. 

The  justification  Riven  for  such  a  hlRh 
deduction  is  that  it  is  a  needed  Induce- 
ment for  exploration  and  drilling. 
There  Is  something  to  this  contention, 
but  not  enough  to  justify  the  added  al- 
lowance of  27  4  percent  of  gross  revenue. 

In  the  first  place,  the  other  tax  fea- 
tures provided  for  the  industry — as  we 
have  seen — are  extremely  liberal  and.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  capital  gains  treat- 
ment, which  I  have  not  gone  into,  gives 
even  further  advantages. 

Another  factor  is  involved.  It  is  that 
de-spite  the  big  depletion  allowance, 
the  average  rates  of  profit  in  the  indus- 
try do  not  seem  to  be  appreciably  high- 
er than  in  other  industries,  although  the 
oil  and  gas  industry  pays  less  than  half 
as  much  percentagewise  in  taxes  as  do 
other  industries.  This  is  a  very  clear 
indication  that  the  tax  favors  lead  to 
overinvestment  in  oil  and  gas,  and  that 
the  overinvestment  brings  the  average 
return  down  to  about  the  level  of  other 
industries — not  quite  to  that  level,  but 
to  about  that  level.  This  brings  in  in- 
efficient wells  and  inefiBcient  producers. 

Also,  in  its  present  form,  this  helps 
the  big  operators  in  the  ways  I  have  in- 
dicated. 

WII.^T    THE   AMENDMENT  DOES 

I  am.  therefore,  proposing  this  amend- 
ment which  would  reduce  the  depletion 
allowance  of  27 '2  percent  to  15  percent 
if  the  taxpayer's  gross  income  from  oil 
and  gas  wells  exceeds  $5  million  in  any 
one  year,  but  that  the  allowance  be  re- 
duced only  from  27*2  percent  to  21  per- 
cent for  those  with  a  gross  income  from 


oil  and  gas  wells  of  b«Mworn  $1  niillKn. 
and  $5  million,  and  thni  the  doplrtion  al- 
lowance remain  at  27' j  pcrccnl  fur  tlinsc 
whose  gross  incomes  from  oil  arid  l;a^ 
wells  does  not  exceed  $1  niiilion  pci  yra; 

If  I  may  be  pardoned  for  .'-ayiru;  ,'  for 
the  third  or  fourth  timo,  it  i.s  nocM^.sa:  y  to 
drive  home  the  fact  that  !iu  fanno: 
would  lose  a  dollar  from  tlu  ka  altii,'- 
which  he  now  collects,  v.lucli  niruur.i.-v 
are  one-eighth  of  the  gro.ss  mconie.  No 
small  operator  would  lose  a  dollar  An 
operator  would  have  to  ha\  0  a  uooci  inaiiv 
wells  to  lose  money.  The  weight  of  the 
reduction  in  the  allowance  would  be  on 
the  big  companies,  which  have  enormous 
profits  and  winch  are  dnvinu  the  small 
producers  out  of  the  field. 

Mr.  President,  the  aniendment  is  not 
a  punitive  one.  for  first,  it  would  not  do 
away  with  the  depletion  allowance  alto- 
gether; and  second,  it  would  not  aflfect  at 
all  the  small  wildcat  dnllcr  or  the  small 
producer,  except  to  his  competitive 
advantage. 

PROTECTS    SMA!  I.,    PRr)Dl'CER 

There  is  a  good  reason  for  this  last 
provision.  Drilling  for  oil  and  gas  in- 
volves some  risk.  It  is  estimated  that 
only  about  one  in  nine  wells  which  are 
drilled  actually  produce  gas  or  oil.  The 
small  driller,  with  only  a  few  wells  over 
which  to  spread  this  risk,  does  not  have 
enough  wells  to  assure  that  he  will  hit  the 
1  in  9  and  may.  in  fact,  dr:ll  20  or  30  dry 
holes  before  hitting  oil  or  ga.-.  Conse- 
quently, without  a  great  number  of  wells 
over  which  to  spread  the  risk,  he  takes 
a  greater  risk  than  the  large  driller,  who 
will  average  1  in  9  succe.ssful  wells  if  he 
drills  100  or  200  wells  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  practice  of  the 
big  companies  to  permit  the  wildcatters 


!(i  Ko  out  uluad  of  them,  to  explore 
the  field.-?,  and  to  take  the  rlsk.s  When 
the  wildcatters  find  oil.  Uie  blpr  com- 
i)aiu(>s  move  In.  take  the  land,  put  In 
multiple  well.s,  and  reap  the  profits. 

T!i'^  Treasury  estimated  .sometime  ago 
tha;  the  adoiHion  of  this  amendment 
would  result  in  a  net  revenue  increase- 
to  the  Federal  Treasury  of  $305  to 
$:riO  million  per  year.  At  the  present 
tune  I  believe  tliis  amount  would  be  at 
least  $320  million.  Others  have  esti- 
mated that  i'  would  bring  in  as  much 
as  $400  to  $500  million  additional  reve- 
nue a  year. 

The  latter  and  more  substantial  esti- 
mate is  the  one  made  by  the  expert.^ 
attached  to  the  Library  of  Congress. 

I  point  out  that  in  its  present  form 
the  tax  bill  would  result  in  a  deficit  or 
loss  of  revenue  of  somewhere  around 
$500  to  $600  million  a  year.  That  is  a 
very  serious  financial  problem. 

Mr.  MrNAMARA.  Tliat  is  a  very  con- 
servative estimate,  too. 

Mr.  DOUGLJV.S.  The  reduction  in  the 
depletion  allowance  would  make  good 
most  of  the  loss  and  would  help  us  to 
balance  the  books  in  large  part,  so  fa; 
as  the  bill  is  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  three  tables  showing  the  amount 
of  depletion  which  corporations  took  a.s 
income  tax  reductions  in  the  period 
1946-58.  the.se  same  deductions  by  total 
asset  cla.sses  for  the  years  194a-58,  and 
a  further  table  showing  corporate  deple- 
tion deductions  and  net  income  by  total 
asset  classes  for  the  years  1952-55. 
and  for  1958,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  m  my  remark.s. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table.'^ 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows; 


Selecled  corpnnile  business  deductions,  all  corporations,  IBjO-SS 
[Dollar  amounts  in  millions] 


De<liiction 


<     Ml!),  nsation  ofoffiwrs.. 

In'.e^rost  ;MUd 

Tiixi'i  pal'l 

("ontriDuiions  or  gilts . 

DepleUon 

Deprpciatlon 

Amortisation 

Advertising 

Amounts  contributed  imder  p«i 
sion  i)lan.'^,  etc' 

Othex' „ 

Total  selected  deductions 

Compeniat  ion  ol  oflBeers 

Interest  paid 

Taxes  paid 

Contributions  or  fflft.s 

Depletion 

DeprtH-i:it!(ii) 

AiiDrtinUion., 

A'ivcrli.-inK 

Ainouiii.s  (.oiitrit'Utf'l  under  pen- 
sion plan.^.  etc' 

Othor  > 

Tot.il  ^l,vt..!   !,■.:•:  ti^-n-  ... 


1946 

$5. 143. 1 

2,251.0 

6,830.5 

213.9 

798.9 

4.201.7 

64.5 

2,408.3 

834.6 

5.892.1 

27,638.6 

1M7 


1W8 


1949 


2,  501  4 
6, 892. '.) 
241  2 
1. 210. 3 
5,220.1 
58.9 
3,032.2 

1,038  3 
7,338.4 


7X3  3 

,  7.1M.  7 
i^\  7 
.;;<i).  :i 

,711.3 

,  ."'^  ''i 
;^^.  ■( 


1. 153. 5 

8. 0fi2.  8 


33, 560. 1      37, 944.  1 


$6,  713.  0 
3. 045. 1 
8,361.3 
222.6 
1,476.2 
7. 190. 5 
30.6 
3,772.7 

1.216,1 

7,998.7 


40, 056.  8 


1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

$7. 606. 8 

$8,122.0 

$8, 430. 0 

$8, 776. 7 

3.211.9 

3,700.6 

5,013.2 

5,680.9 

9, 013. 2 

11,030.8 

11,696.8 

12, 194. 9 

252.4 

343.0 

398.6 

494.6 

1,709.3 

2,086.1 

2, 126.  5 

2,301.8 

7,868.1 

8,829.0 

9,604.4 

10, 510. 6 

43.3 

291.9 

831.3 

1,515.3 

4,097.0 

4,552.9 

5,026.8 

5,4aa9 

1,660.9 

2,326.9 

/  2,551.8 
>630.  4 

2,936.3 
«  86a9 

8, 371. 3 

9,  709.  7 

10, 493.  6 

11,520.5 

43, 824.  2 

50, 991.  8 

56,803.4 

62,273.3 

1954 


$9,113.2 
6. 270. 6 

12, 476. 9 

313.8 

2.358.6 

[l3,691.5 

5,770.2 

2,840.3 

>940.  6 

11,445.5 


65, 191.  2 


1065 


$10, 480. 7 

7,058.4 

14,202.6 

414.8 

2.806.5 

fl3,418.8 

\  2, 590. 3 

6, 601. 8 

3,296.2 
» 1, 146. » 
12,950.1 


1950 


11t57 


74, 975. 1 


$11,045.1 

8, 281. 0 

15, 038.  5 

418.0 

3,084.3 

14, 9.52. 9 

2, 625. 9 

7,061.6 

8, 645.  5 
'1.302.9 
14,325.4 


81, 781. 1 


$11,829.6 

10.004.5 

16.  393. 0 

417.3 

3.  Me.  H 

IG.  vn.s  3 

2.  4<a.  9 

7,666.1 

4,043.0 

1,626.3 

15, 476.  4 


1958 


$12, 396.  3 

11,070.  J 

K.,lV.(l    7 

ms  t 

a.  Uh  t 

In.  r,77    1 

1,999.  i' 

7.  875.  0 

3.998.7 

1,727.3 

15, 62L  2 


90,235.1 


93,499.  4 


Percentage  distribution 


18.6 

8.1 

21.1 

.8 

2.9 

15.2 

.2 

8.7 

3.0 

21.3 


HX)  0 


18.0 

7.5 

2a6 

.7 

3.6 

15.6 

o 

9^0 

3.1 

21.0 


100.0 


17.7 

7.3 

19.7 

.6 

4.  ,^ 

16.6 

.1 

9.1 

3.0 

21   2 

liJU.  0 


16.8 
7.6 

20.9 

.6 

3.7 

18.0 


9.4 
3.0 

2ao 


100.0 


17.4 

7.3 

2a6 

.6 

3.9 

17.9 

.1 

9.3 

3.8 

19.1 


100.0 


15.9 

7.3 

21.6 

.7 

4.1 

17.3 

.6 

8.9 

4.6 

19.0 


loao 


14.8 
8.8 

20.6 

.7 

3.7 

16.9 
1.5 
8.8 
4.5 
1.1 

18.6 


100.0 


14.1 
9.1 

19.6 

.8 

3.7 

1&9 
2.4 

as 

4.7 
1.4 

18.5 


loao 


14.0 
9.0 

19.1 

.5 

3.6 

21.0 

8.9 
4.4 

1.4 
17.6 


loao 


14.0 
9.4 

IS.  9 

.6 

3.7 

17.9 
3.5 
8.8 
4.4 
1.6 

17.3 


loao 


13.6 

13.1 

10.1 

11.1 

18.4 

18.2 

.5 

.5 

3.8 

3.7 

18.3 

18.8 

3.2 

2.7 

8.6 

8.6 

4.5 

4.6 

1.6 

1.8 

17.5 

17.1 

KW-O 

100.0  1 

13.3 
11.8 
17.9 
.4 
3.^ 

2a  0 

2.1 
8.4 
4.3 
I.S 

16.6 

100,0 


:  I)i''1iirtlon'!cIalm<^.l  iind.T  5«'c.  23  [•■  ofthp  Intomal  Revonur  fo',^'  for  aniMint-^  ran- 
t'-it.'in>d  by  fmployere  under  pension,  annuity.  stock-Njnu,-;,  or  (.roDt  :,harlii-' [.l.ui.-,  or 
other  dffcm'd  «)mpen.<atJon  [ilan.s. 

*  Contributions  under  other  employee  U'ntfit  i)l»ns. 


'  Comprises  bad  debts,  repairs,  and  rent  paid  on  buslnes.'^  prop<>rty. 

.=!ourpe:  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Statistics  of  Income,  Corporal!. in  Inconi.   Tax 
Returns. 
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18609 


1V4K 


fnilrrtw.nnn  

%.'t\.l*in  ttlKl  uii-li  r  »1(»MKI»1 

jn»i,(iim  and  undrr  Jjvi.ixio 

ti'ill.Ol"'  iind  imdrr  VpOMKIO . 

j.v«i,000  and  uiiil'  r  i\  ,i«in,(i(X) 

J1.(««).(»I0  and  umltT  J.'.,(i<i().iii«i... 
V.IKK'.OOO  iind  under  »lo,iK»ii,i)<)0.. 
$io,(mo.i)n()  Iind  tni<ler  $.'i»).(ii«i,fioo. 

$.'i(l,(KlO.O(IO  lUld  under  $100,(1011,(1(10 
»lffli,(W0.000or  mon- 

Total.      


rndei  $.W,(IOO 

$,'i(i.(m(i  and  under  $I(IU,(WU ....................... 

$li«i,(i(Ki  iind  under  $2.^>,nno 

$-.V*i.(«io  and  inider  $.V)(t,(m» 

$,Vi(>.iKKi  and  under  $l.(K)n,oao . . .. 

|l.(iiiii,(iiKi  :uid  under  V'.Ouo.'Kin ..................... 

$.V(««).(i00  and  under  $10,0(»i,(lU0 ............... — 

jlo.OMi,™*!  and  under  $.'«t,0(«l.000 

$,'iiiiiinii,(i(»n  and  imder  $i(K\n(K).ooo ............ 

$100,000,000  or  more 


Total. 


14.0 

6.5 

16.1 

21  4 

40.  K 

ias.1 

72.5 

346.2 

W.7 

.  076.  5 


!','»!,. 

1 

ltt3 

10.>4 

lif,i 

1  w. 

i'.«M 

tm 

$3.7 

$4  0 

tS.K 

$3.1 

$4.T 

14.3 

$.V7 

ne 

112.  .n 

4  0 

4.4 

1.7 

5.3 

3.7 

4.8 

5.3 

6.9 

0.4 

11.9 

12.6 

12.1 

13  6 

13.5 

15.7 

37.3 

31.1 

28.7 

16.1 

17.1 

21.4 

31.3 

21  4 

23.6 

36.0 

37,5 

SS.N 

31.4 

SI.  6 

41.4 

36.1 

38.6 

33.3 

4.V1 

43.1 

47,0 

101.0 

120.8 

160.8 

160  3 

154.0 

147.0 

101.5 

IHI.O 

174,1 

67.5 

68.  5 

83.  H 

8.V7 

83.3 

73.7 

80.0 

Wi.7 

134.6 

21. T  1 

278.  « 

31H.  9 

297.7 

$06. 1 

390.8 

351  3 

uo.o 

SSMS 

02.8 

11.V2 

130.8 

131.3 

110.8 

134.0 

178.1 

S4I.0 

841.0 

806.1 

1,038.8 

1.300.3 

1,870.0 

1,530.3 

1.517.0 

1,M0.0 

8,082.6 

1800.0 
3.380.7 

1.436.6 

i.mi,8 

3,0«&.8 

3.112.0 

1384.3 

3.M2.4 

3,770.1 

8.0AA.7 

$0.3 

50 

23.3 


83. 

43. 
1(17. 

Ul. 
333. 
3UH. 


3,383.6 
•.137  0 


PercontAfte  distributluu 


0 


3 

.3 

.9 

13 


3. 


4.8 
14.4 

5.3 
63.4 


100.0 


0,3 
.8 
.8 
1.1 
3.2 
7.1 
4.0 

14.0 
6.5 

02.7 


100.0 


0.3 
.8 


1. 


1. 


.0 

.0 

7.1 

4.1 

10.5 

0.8 

61.4 


100.0 


0.3 
.3 
.0 
1.0 
3.0 
7.8 
4.1 

1.V4 
5.8 

02.0 


loao 


0.1 
,2 
.0 
10 
1.7 
7.1 
4.1 

14.  1 
6.2 

04.8 


100.0 


0.3 

.3 

.6 

.9 

1.7 

0.7 

8.0 

13.4 

5.3 

67.4 


100.0 


0.3 

0.3 

.2 

.2 

.  1 

1.0 

1.0 

.0 

1.4 

1.6 

0.0 

0.0 

8.3 

3.0 

12.0 

12.6 

0.0 

0.4 

07. 7 

07.8 

0.3 
.3 

.  t 

.0 
1.4 
S.0 
8.2 

U.  1 
8.1 

68.1 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


0.4 
.3 

,7 
1.0 
14 
6.3 
8.7 

10.8 
7.8 

60.8 


loao 


0.8 
.3 
.7 
1.0 
1.4 
5.3 
2.0 

10.  A 
0.4 

71.2 


100.9 


AH  return.s  with  bsdance  sliect.s. 


Source:  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Statistics  of  Incumc,  Coriwralion  Incontc  Tax. 


Corporate  depletion  deductions  and  net  income  by  total  assets  classes,  lOoS  ^—55 

(Dollar  amotmts  hi  million.<s] 


1952 

1053 

1054 

1955 

Assn'ts  <-la.siH>« 

Net  in- 
come ' 

Deplet  ion 
deduc- 
tions 

Depletion 
deductions 
as  percent 
of  net  in- 
come 

Net  in- 
come 

Depletion 

deiduc- 

tions 

Depletion 
deduction.s 
as  percent 
of  net  in- 
come 

Net  in- 
come 

Depletion 
deduc- 
tions 

Depletion 

deductions 

tin  percent 

of  net '1- 

come 

Net  in- 
come 

Depletion 

d**iuc- 

tions 

Depletion 

di-ductions 

as  ix-rcenl 

of  net  ui- 

come 

l'nder$.vn00              

$382.5 
677.0 
1,364.9 
1,336.0 
1,644.7 
4.  716.  4 
2. 319. 1 
0,106.7 
2,806.5 
19. 105.  6 

$2.6 

4.7 

11.2 

17.5 

27.4 

129.2 

64.6 

260.9 

122.4 

1.360.5 

a  7 
.8 
.8 
13 
1.7 
2.7 
2.8 
4.1 
4.4 
7.1 

$370.  fi 
539.3 
l,2.'il.l 
l,22X.O 
1.473.2 
4,331.5 
2,188.6 
6,128.9 
2.8.M.4 
21.384.2 

$3.2 

3.1 

11.2 

18.0 

28.8 

120.1 

7a  2 

363.6 

100.5 

1,615.6 

a  9 

.6 
.9 
1.5 
2.0 
2.S 
3.2 
4.3 
3.7 
7.1 

$354.9 
518.1 
1,281.3 
1,252.2 
1,459.3 
4, 172. ,'. 
2,025.7 
6,  .555.0 
4, 813. 8 
20,065.6 

$3  3 

2.9 

13.3 

17. 5 

23.9 

120.8 

69.6 

246.0 

113.4 

1,480.9 

a  9 
.6 
1.0 
1.4 
1.6 
2.9 
2.9 
4.4 
4.0 
7.4 

$422.6 
631.3 
1.571.8 
1,580.6 
1.871.0 
6.293.6 
2,4ia3 
6.736.3 
3,174.0 
26,568.6 

$4.7 

4.1 

20.8 

22.0 

37.0 

1.55.2 

65.5 

305.1 

K57  6 

1,835.9 

1.1 

$50  000  and  under  $100,000.    

.6 

SKMIJXX)  and  under  t2.'i0.000 

1.3 

$250,000  and  un.iir  $500,000 

1100,000  and  under  $1.000.000 

$1,000,000  and  under  $';.«rXi,(XiO 

$6,000,000  and  under  $10.000.000 

$10,000,000  and  under  $.'it»,0()<i.000 

$50,000,000  and  under  $100,000,000 

$100,000,000  or  more 

1.4 
2.0 
2.9 
2.7 
4.5 
•VO 
&0 

Total 

40,3,'i8.3 

1,08a  0                  4.0 

41,  75a  0 

2, 14a  3 

5.1 

39,  518.  4 

2,089.3 

5.3 

50,  27a  0 

2,608.1 

6.2 

>  Return!!  with  iMtlanoe  sheets  and  net  Income. 

■  Compiled  realpts  less  compiled  deductions  as  sliown  in  Statistics  of  Income. 


Source:  Internal  Revenue  Ser\ioe,  StatisUcs  of  Income,  pt.  2. 


Corporate  depletion  deductions  and  net  income,  by  total  assets  classes,  1958  » 

[Dollar  amounts  in  millions] 


Assets  classes 


I'ndfr  $.W.n00  

$.W.O(l((  and  uiKiei  $1(X>,000 

$100,000  and  imder  $2.10,000 

$2.V),000  and  imdcr  $100,000 

$500,000  and  und<  r  $1,000,000 .. . 
$1,000,000  and  under  $5,000,000. 


1958 


Net  income  » 


$514. 7 
746.2 
1,77a  7 
1.637.7 
1. 747. 7 
4,489.6 


DepkM  ion 
deductions 

$7.8 
4.3 
1.5.2 
36.8 
3a3 
131.8 

Deplet  ion 

deductions 

as  percent  of 

net  incwme 


1.5 
.6 
.9 
1.6 
1.7 
2.0 


Assets  classes 


1958 


Net  income ' 


.n(Vi  nfif  nr-d  under  $10,000,000.... 
iMiiii.im  .111  under  $50.000,0a).. 
.  ,i.«  ..  .,:,d  under  $100,000,000. 
'«'  ix  <»>o  and  over 


ToUl. 


$2, 169. 1 
5, 694. 5 
2,06a8 

21, 966. 2 


43,  716. 2 


Depletion 
deductions 


$62.9 

280.3 

168. 0 

2,040.3 


2,775.5 


Depletion 

deduct  ion.s 

as  prrcent  of 

net  income 


2.9 
5.1 
5.3 
0.3 


6.3 


'  Returns  with  hiil:uic<^  sheet.s  and  net  income. 
'Compiled  reciipts  les>>  compiled  deductions. 


Source;  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Statistics  of  Income,  Corporation  Income  Tax 
Returns,  1958-59. 


Table  iO.— Corporate  depletion  deductions  and  net  income,  by  major  industrial  group,  1958^ 

[liollar  amounts  in  millions] 


Major  iiidastrnil  group 


All  industries 

A)cri(!uliun!,  forestry,  and  fislicrirs 

-Mlnlni: 

<"onsiruetion "I.I.!""!!I1I1I.'.! 

M  anufacturiiiK " I 

Chemicals  and  allied  pr()ducts.. 

Petroleum  nflidng  and  related  in- 
danries. 


Stone,  clay  and  (rlikss  products... 
I'rimary  metal  indu.><lries 


Net  in- 
come ' 


$44.  14K.  2 
2.il   4 

1. 1'.n  r. 
h:i(j,  .'. 

2,651.0 

1.4.11.7 

889.1 

1,763.3 


Depletion 
deductions 


J2,  783.  4 

Z2 

657.1 

6.3 

1,001.7 

78.7 

1,300.6 
153.9 
107.8 


Depletion 

deduetions 

as  percent  of 

net  ini-ome 


C.3 
1.0 
55.1 
.7 
9.4 
3.0 

04.3 

17.3 

6.0 


Major  industrial  group 


Traasportalion,  communication,  electric, 

gas  and  sanitary  .services 

Wholesale  ajid  retail  trade 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

Lessors  of  real  proi)erty  exi-ept  build- 
ings  _ 

Bor  vices 

Nature  of  business  not  allocable 


Net  in- 
come ' 


$f..  114.7 
.1,  440. 3 
S,  SOJ.  5 

97.4 

1,0^4.2 

22.9 


Depletion 
deductions 


$90.4 

lae 

105.8 

2.5.3 
1.5 
4.3 


Depletion 

deduct  ioiLs 

as  percent  of 

net  IncouM) 


1.3 
.3 

1.2 

26.0 
.1 

18.8 


'  Returns  w  iih  net  income. 

'  Compiled  rcceii>ts  less  compiled  deductions. 


Sour«>:  Internal  Revenue  Sirvii-e,  Statistics  of  Income,  Corporation  Income  Tax 
Returns,  19.18-59. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


September  5 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  table  shows  that  in  1958,  the  total 
amount  of  deductions  for  depletion  by 
all  corporations  was  in  the  amount  of 
$3,148,400,000.  The  second  table  shows 
that  some  $2,232,500,000  of  the  corporate 
depletion  deductions  in  1958.  or  some 
71.2  percent  of  them,  were  taken  by  cor- 
porations with  net  assets  of  over  $100 
million.  Thus,  the  really  big  corpora- 
tions took  the  giant's  share — over  two- 
thirds— of  the  depletion  allowances. 

This  is  not  something  that  goes  to  the 
small  man.  It  is  something  that  goes  to 
the  Slant  corporations.  My  amendment 
would  exempt  the  smah  operator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illiriois  provides  that  the  large  firm,  that 
is.  the  firm  which  gro.sses  more  than  $5 
million  a  year,  would  have  its  depletion 
allowance  reduced  to  15  percent,  but  the 
small  firm,  which  grosses  less  than  $1 
million,  would  have  no  reduction  in  de- 
pletion whatsoever' 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  i.s  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I.';  it  not  also  cor- 
rect that  the  amendment  would  not 
eliminate  a  depletion  allowance  for 
larger  firms:  but  would  provide  an  al- 
lowance near  the  highest  level  which 
other  minerals  enjoy? 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  Operators  m  the  sul- 
fur industry  receive  23   percent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  With  the  exception 
of  sulfur  and  a  few  other  minerals. 
For  some  minerals,  as  I  understand,  op- 
erators obtain  as  little  as  5  or  6  percent 
depletion  allowance  Others  get  15  per- 
cent 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  That  is  true,  al- 
though the  allowance  on  oyster  shells 
and  clam  shells  is  rising,  and  I  believe 
it  is  rising  on  sand  and  gravel. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  the  incidence  of 
the  increased  revenue  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  receive  on  the  basis  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois would  fall  upon  the  big  firms,  and 
to  a  much  lesser  extent  on  firms  of 
moderate  size,  that  is.  firms  which  gross 
between  SI  and  $5  million. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Yes;  and  landowners 
would  get  exemption. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  fabled  and 
time-honored  wildcatter,  as  long  as  he 
operated  on  a  reasonably  small  scale, 
would  also  be  exempt? 

Mr  DOUGLAS  The  Daniel  Boones 
of  the  oil  industry  would  not  have  their 
depletion  allowance  reduced.  They  could 
still  go  scouting  ahead 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  would  primarily 
provide  that  the  giants  of  the  petroleum 
industry,  that  is.  those  firms  with  assets 
over  $100  million  a  year 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Over  $5  miUion  a 
year. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  understand  that, 
but  the  Senator  gave  statistics  show- 
ing  


Mr.  DOUGLAS  Those  that  had  as- 
sets of  over  $100  million. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  .should  say  firms 
that  had  assets  of  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion. Those  firms  took  what  proportion 
of  the  total  depletion  allowance? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  took  71  per- 
cent of  the  total  depletion  allowance. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  More  than  two- 
thirds" 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Those  would  be  the 
firms,  primarily,  which  would  pay  more 
taxes  to  the  Federal  Government  un'ler 
the  Se:iator's  amendments. 

Mr.  :dOUGLAS     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  the  industry  is  far  more  lightly 
taxed  than  is  industry  generally? 

Mr.  ]30UGLAS  The  figures  which  I 
mtrodiced  show  that  the  24  leading  oil 
firms  taid  approximately  22  percent  of 
their  profits  in  taxes,  whereas  all  cor- 
porations paid  approximately  48  per- 
cent. 3o  based  on  this  study  oil  firms 
pay  less  than  half  the  taxes  that  busi- 
ness corporations  as  a  whole  pay.  That 
has  lee  to  overinvestment  in  the  indus- 
)  ry. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  -Visconsin.  His  views  on  this,  as 
on  so  many  other  points,  are  cogent  and 
well  ta<en. 

Mr.  President,  back  m  1950.  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Snyder  came  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
urged  t.aat  it  reduce  the  depletion  allow- 
ances. He  made  a  very  cogent  argument 
for  his  position,  and  he  further  placed 
in  the  record  a  great  many  facts  and 
figures  which  were  informative  and  per- 
suasive I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
his  testimony  and  exhibits,  which  appear 
m  the  hearings  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  the  Revenue  Revision  of 
1950,  volume  1.  February  3.  1950  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  pouit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony and  exhibits  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

HEt-RET.ARY    OF  TRFASURT    SNYDER 

I  Prom   hearings.  Ways  and   Means  Commit- 
tee   81st    Cong,    2d    sess.,    vol.    1.,    Feb.    3, 

19.50  1 

SPECIAL   DEPLETION    ALLOWANCE 

Deplet.on  In  ordinary  accounting  usage  is 
intended  to  permit  taxpayers  to  recover  the 
cost  of  mineral  properties  o%er  the  pro- 
ducing l:fe  of  the  properties  Depletion  is 
the  counterpart  of  depreciation  which  is 
intended  to  permit  recovery  of  the  cost  of 
other  assets  over  the  period  of  their  useful 
life.  Waen  the  original  Investment  has 
been  recovered,  no  further  depreciation  is 
allowed  ;or  tax  purposes.  However,  in  the 
case  of  depletion,  special  provisions  which 
allow  recovery  of  more  than  the  cost  of 
mineral  properties  have  been  in  the  law 
since  1913. 

Under  present  law,  special  allowances  are 
granted  en  the  basis  of  sp>eclfled  percentages 
of  gross  uicome  for  different  types  of  min- 
erals, nie  percentage  of  gross  income  al- 
lowed Is  27 '2  percent  for  oil  and  gas,  23 
percent    :'or    sulfur.    15   percent    for   metals 


and    a   large    number    of    nonmetallic    min- 
erals, and  5  percent  for  coal. 

Percentage  depletion  continues  for  the 
life  of  the  property  and  generally  results  in 
the  tax-free  recovery  of  many  times  the 
cost.  It  is  granted  to  those  purchasing 
properties  as  well  as  to  those  operating  prop- 
erties they  have  developed  The  allowances 
have  become  more  valuable  as  tax  rates 
have  been  Increased. 

Furthermore,  the  benefits  from  percentage 
depletion  are  Increased  by  provi.<;ions  which 
permit  development  costs  to  be  deducted  a.s 
an  expense  in  the  year  Incurred  instead  of 
being  treated  as  a  capital  cost  to  be  re- 
covered later  through  depletion  deductions. 
This  Is  equivalent  to  a  double  deduction  for 
the  same  costs,  once  when  they  are  incurred 
and  again  under  percentage  depletion  In 
the  oil  industry  during  1946  and  1947  lor 
every  $3  million  allowed  as  percentage  de- 
pletion, another  $2  million  was  deducted  as 
development  costs. 

The  combination  of  percentage  deplettnii 
and  the  expensing  of  development  cosis  pr<j- 
vides  a  mechanism  for  pyramiding  extensive 
holdings  in  oil  assets  with  payment  of  little 
or  no  Income  tax. 

As  the  President  has  indicated,  million.';  of 
dollars  are  made  annually  from  operating  oil 
properties  on  which  little  or  no  income  tax 
is  paid.  The  President  mentioned  one  out- 
standing example.  You  will  find  others  in 
the  attached  material  (exhibit  2).  In  the 
examples  cited,  annual  incomes,  on  the  av- 
erage, of  over  $1  million  were  obtained  on 
which  an  average  tax  of  only  22'..  percent 
was  paid.  This  Is  the  rate  now  paid  by  per- 
sons with  incomes  of  less  than  $2.5  000 

These  illustrations  suggest  how  much  ad- 
ditional revenue  the  Government  would  gain 
by  limiting  some  of  these  special  allowances 

You  will  find  from  an  examination  of  the 
materials  I  am  submitting  to  assist  the  com- 
mittee in  considering  revision  tjf  these  pre- 
visions that 

First,  the  estimated  revenue  l')S.s  is  be- 
tween $400  and  $500  million  annually.  This 
is  as  much  as  the  yield  of  all  the  retail 
excises. 

Second,  the  allowance  is  especially  exces- 
sive in  the  case  of  oil  and  gas  and  exempts  a 
higher  proportion  of  the  earnings  of  this  in- 
dustry which  may  expense  more  of  lt.s  de- 
velopment costs  than  the  other  mineral  in- 
dustries. 

Third,  the  provision  has  been  found  to  be 
of  little  benefit  to  small  prospectors  on  whose 
behalf  it  is  so  frequently  supported. 

Fourth,  these  deductions  enable  high-In- 
come individuals  to  reduce  to  negligible  pro- 
portions  taxes  on  Income  from  sources  totally 
unrelated  to  these  industries 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  In  which  the 
necessary  revision  of  present  allowances  can 
be  accomplished  In  general,  these  involve 
either  the  limitation  of  percentage  depletion 
or  the  termination  of  the  option  to  expense 
development  costs.  The  benefits  of  expens- 
ing development  costs  are  confined  to  the 
finding  of  new  properties  Percentage  deple- 
tion on  the  other  hand  may  be  obtained  on 
established  as  well  as  new  properties,  and  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  recipient  contributed 
to  the  development  of  the  property.  The 
reduction  of  percentage  depletion  would  tend 
to  reduce  windfalls  while  protecting  incen- 
tives for  exploration 

A  reasonable  way  to  reduce  the  excessive 
benefits  would  be  to  limit  the  percentage  of 
gross  Income  which  might  be  deducted  as 
depletion.  A  reduction  in  the  present  net 
income  limitation  would  leave  the  more  ex- 
cessive allowances  untouched  while  reducing 
the  benefits  on  the  small,  less  profitable 
properties. 
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Specifically  ,t  is  proposed  that  percentage 
depletion  for  ull,  gas,  and  sulfur  be  reduced 
to  15  percent  jf  gross  income  and  tliat  per- 
centage depleUon  for  nonmetallic  minerals 
be  reduced  to  5  percent.  The  existing  15- 
percent  rate  for  depletion  allowed  to  the 
metals  would  be  left  unchanged. 

It  is  f  urthf  r  proposed  that  oil  and  gas 
operators  whc  elect  to  expense  intangible 
drilling  and  development  costs  be  required 
to  reduce  Income  from  the  property  by  the 
amount  of  su  "h  expensed  costs  in  comput- 
ing their  depletion  allowance.  This  require- 
ment will  reduce  the  extent  of  the  double 
deduction  now  enjoyed  by  oil  and  gas  enter- 
prises with  respect  to  certain  of  their  capital 
costs. 

Together  th  ;se  proposals  would  remove  the 
more  obvious  inequities  of  the  present  system 
without  Interfering  significantly  with  pro- 
duction Incentives. 


EXHIBFT   2 

Special  DxPLEnoN  Allowances  for  Mineral 
Properties 

One  of  the  major  avenues  of  escape  from 
Income  tax  is  he  special  depletion  allowance 
now  accorded  mineral  properties.  This  sub- 
ject has  recei.ed  consideration  by  congres- 
sional commit '.ees  on  a  number  of  occasions. 

Nearly  25  yeirs  have  passed,  however,  since 
the  date  of  the  Investigation  of  depletion 
costs  on  whicli  present  allowances  were  es- 
tablished. In  the  Intervening  years  there 
have  been  ImiKDrtant  basic  changes  in  those 
Industries. 

This  study  presents  current  information 
on  the  basic  aspects  of  this  problem  and 
discusses  the  considerations  affecting  the 
desirability  of  the  present  allowances. 

I.    I-RESENT    PROVISIONS 

The  Federal  Income  tax  recognizes  deple- 
tion of  wasting  mineral  as.sets  as  a  deductible 
cost  In  determining  net  taxable  Income. 
The  purpose  in  to  allow  the  taxpayer  to  re- 
cover tax  free  the  capital  he  has  Invested  in 
the  mineral  property.  Special  allowances  in 
excess  of  cost  are  granted  to  certain  groups 
of  taxpayers.  In  most  cases  these  special 
allowances  are  based  on  a  percentage  of  gross 
Income.  Of  hss  Importance  are  special  al- 
lowances based  on  discovery  value. 

(a)  Percentage  depletion 

Percentage  depletion  Is  computed  as  a 
specified  percentage  of  gross  Income,  with- 
out regard  to  the  capital  cost  of  the  property 
The  rates  ranije  as  high  as  27' 2  percent  of 
gross  Income  In  the  case  of  petroleum,  but 
the  deduction  is  limited  to  50  percent  of  the 
net  income  (computed  without  regard  to  de- 
pletion! from  the  particular  property.  T)ie 
following  percentages  of  gross  income  are 
allowed  dlflfereit  minerals  tinder  present  law. 

Percentage 
rate  on  gross 
income 
Mineral : 

Oil  and  gas 27'2 

Sulfur.. _ 23 

Metals -—     15 

Coal '_. 5 

Bauxite,  fluorspar,  flake  graphite, 
vermiculit'e,  beryl,  feldspar,  mica. 
talc  (Including  pyrophylUte) ,  le- 
pidolite,  spodumene,  barlte,  ball, 
sagger,  and  china  clay,  phosphate 
rock,  rock  asphalt,  trona,  bento- 
nite,  gilsonite,  thenardlte,  and 
potash 15 

Percentage  tlepletlon  continues  to  be  de- 
ductible even  after  100  percent  of  the  in- 


vested capital  has  been  retrieved  t.vx  :ree. 
The  total  tax-free  recoveries  may  be  substan- 
tially In  excess  of  the  cost  of  the  pro  pert  v. 
and  in  a  large  number  of  cases  amount  to 
many  times  the  capital  Investment. 

(b)    Discovery  depletion 

Those  minerals  which  are  not  eligible  for 
percentage  depletion  may  qualify  for  dis- 
covery depletion,  under  certain  conditions. 
Owing  to  the  wide  range  of  minerals  ex- 
cluded because  they  are  eligible  for  percent- 
age depletion,  and  the  special  conditions  at- 
taching to  the  use  of  discovery  depletion.  It 
applies  only  to  certain  nonmetallic  sub- 
stances and  is  of  limited  significance  at  the 
present  time. 

Under  discovery  depletion,  a  taxpayer  who 
discovers  a  mine  on  an  unproven  tract,  the 
value  of  which  is  materially  larger  than  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayer,  is  allowed  depletion 
deductions  designed  to  amortize  the  appreci- 
ated discovery  value  over  the  economic  life 
of  the  mine.  As  in  the  case  of  percentage 
depletion,  the  annual  deduction  for  discovery 
depletion  is  limited  to  50  percent  of  the  net 
income  from  the  proj>erty.  However,  aggre- 
gate tax-free  recoveries  under  this  method 
are  limited  to  the  discovery  value. 

(c)    Cost   or  adjusted-basis   depletion 

Percentage  depletion  is  one  of  the  most 
complex  provisions  In  the  tax  law.  Deple- 
tion allowances  are  computed  with  respect 
to  each  Individual  mineral  property.  Min- 
eral-tax payers  commonly  own  several,  and 
in  many  cases  thousands  of  properties.  Each 
year  for  each  property  the  taxpayer  takes 
the  largest  depletion  deduction  allowable. 
Both  gross  and  net  income  must  be  deter- 
mined for  each  separate  property  to  compute 
percentage  depletion.  Moreover,  a  corpo- 
rate-tax payer's  accounting  for  each  property 
entitled  to  percentage  depletion  must  reflect 
each  of  the  three  different  depletion  con- 
cepts: (1)  Allowable  depletion,  including 
percentage  or  discovery,  (2)  ad  Jus  ted -basis 
depletion,  and  (3)  strict  cost  depletion. 

In  all  cases  the  taxpayer  is  allowed  deple- 
tion based  on  cost  as  a  minimum.  The  an- 
nual cost  depletion  (usually  termed  ad- 
justed-basis depletion)  is  computed  by 
spreading  the  original  cost,  less  amounts  pre- 
viotisly  recovered  tax  free,  over  the  estimated 
remaining  life  of  the  property,  measured  in 
units  of  mineral  product.  Increased  deduc- 
tions for  percentage  depletion  reduce  the  re- 
maining cost  or  adjusted  basis  more  rapidly. 
Tlierefore,  the  adjusted-basis  depletion, 
which  represents  the  minimum  annual  de- 
duction, must  t>e  recon-iputed  at  a  lower  fig- 
ure each  year  after  percenuiee  depletion  is 
taken.'  When  the  original  cost  is  exhausted 
through  depletion  allowances  the  adjusted- 
ba.'^is  depletion  is  reduced  to  zero,  although 
})ercent.a2:e  depletion  may  continue  to  be 
deducted. 

Corporations  als<T  account  for  annual  cost 
depletion  computed  without  regard  to 
amounts  recovered  from  time  to  time 
through  i>ercentage  depletion,  in  determln- 


1  In  addition  to  determining  the  minimum 
annual  allowance,  the  adjusted-basis  deple- 
tion is  important  in  computing  the  net  op- 
erating loss  deduction.  Under  the  present 
2-year  carryback  and  2-year  carryforward 
of  net  operating  losses,  the  loss  to  be  earned 
over  is  reduced  by  the  excess  of  percentjige 
over  cost  depletion  1  and  similar  tax-exempt 
items)  in  the  yetJ-  in  which  the  loss  occurs. 
Similarly,  the  amount  of  the  loss  which  Is 
deductible  is  reduced  by  the  amount  of  such 
exempt  income  in  the  year  to  which  the  loss 
IS  ciirried. 


ing  the.:  net  profits  for  reports  to  stockhold- 
ers and  other  purposes  Cost  depletion  in 
this  .-^ense  is  also  recognized  for  tax  purposes 
m  connection  with  the  treatment  of  liqui- 
dating dividends  m  tlie  haiids  ^i  the  st<.>ck- 
liolders," 

For  purposes  of  deternuiiing  g.un  or  loss 
upon  sale  or  other  disp  vsuion  of  a  depletable 
propert\,  the  tax  basis  is  reduced  by  the 
total  amount  of  allowable  depletion  (per- 
centage, discovery,  or  adjust^'d-basls  deple- 
tion) ir.  previous  years-  While  percentage 
depletion  may  continue  even  though  more 
than  100  percent  of  the  basis  lias  been  recov- 
ered tax  free,  the  basis  for  determining  gain 
or  loss  is  reduced  only  to  zero. 

(d)  Expensing  of  capital  costs 

In  addition  to  depletion  allowances,  cer- 
tain capital  costs  of  developing  mineral 
properties  are  treated  as  expenses  incurred 
in  doing  business  and  allowed  as  deductions 
In  the  year  Incurred.  This  expensing  treat- 
ment does  not  reduce  allowable  percentage 
depletion  in  future  years  which  is  based  on 
the  income  from  the  developed  property. 
This  results  in  a  double  deduction  for  re- 
covery on  the  same  capital  investment. 

Owners  of  oil  or  gas  wells  have  wide  op- 
portunities for  expensing  capital  costs  In- 
curred in  developing  their  properties.  At 
their  option,  they  may  treat  intangible  drill- 
ing and  development  costs  of  wells  (includ- 
ing expenditures  for  labor,  supplies,  repairs, 
and  hauling)  as  current  expenses  deductible 
from  ta.xable  income  from  any  source.  For 
example,  90  percent  of  an  oil  operator's 
capital  outlay,  exclusive  of  depreciable  items, 
may  be  for  intangible  drilling  and  develop- 
ment costs.  If  this  is  deducted  as  a  current 
expense,  and  thus  recovered  tax  free  at  the 
outlet,  only  10  percent  of  the  investment  re- 
mains to  be  recovered  through  depletion 
allowances.  Hence,  depletion  allowances 
based  on  the  entire  income  in  effect  overlap 
the  initial  deduction  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  capital  outlays. 

In  the  case  of  mines,  development  costs 
can  be  immediately  offset  against  Income 
only  to  the  extent  that  there  are  receipts 
derived  from  the  mine  during  the  develop- 
ment period.  However,  if  considerable 
quantities  of  ore  are  taken  otit  while  de- 
veloping a  mine  to  full  producing  status,  It 
is  possible  for  a  taxpayer  to  recoup,  tax  free, 
immediately  a  large  part  of  the  capiu»l  costs 
of  development. 

n.    BACKOROCrND    AND   DE%rELOPMFNT    OF    SPECIAL 
DEPLETION    ALLOWANCES 

The  original  Income-tax  legislation  pro- 
vided a  "reasonable  allowance."  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  percent  of  gross  income,  for  wasting 
mineral  assets.  This  was  later  changed  to  a 
more  specific  allowance  of  depletion  based 
on  cost,  or  1913  value. 

Allowances  in  excess  of  cost  depletion  were 
first  granted  in  the  term  of  discovery  deple- 
tion in  1918  as  a  measure  to  stimulate  miner- 
al exploration  for  war  purposes  and  to  lessen 
tax  burdens  on  small-scale  prospectors  who 
made  discoveries  after  years  of  fruitless 
search.  Discovery  depletion  deductions  al- 
lowed the  discoverer  of  any  new  mineral 
deposit  Vd  retrieve  not  only  his  costs  but  also 
the  materially  larger  appreciated  value  of  the 


•  Under  existing  law  dividends  to  stock- 
holders are  taxable  to  the  extent  they  are 
paid  out  of  earnings  and  profits.  For  this 
purpose,  earnings  and  profits  are  computed 
on  the  basis  of  cost  depletion. 

'  For  years  prior  to  1862  the  excess  of  per- 
centage over  cost  depletion  was  not  applied 
to  reduce  the  tax  basis. 
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property  at  the  time  its  profitability  was  es- 
tablished. Since  no  limit  was  placed  on  the 
discovery  depletion  deduction,  in  many  cases 
the  deduction  was  in  excess  of  the  Income 
from  the  discovered  property  and  served  to 
offset  income  from  other  sources.  To  pre- 
vent such  excessive  discovery  depletion  al- 
lowances, the  annual  deduction  was  limited 
in  1921  to  100  percent  of  the  net  income 
from  the  mineral  property.  In  1924,  the 
limit  was  reduced  to  50  percent  of  the  net 
income  from  the  property,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  taxation  of  at  least  one-half  of 
the  income  from  these  properties 

Percentage  depletion  was  substituted  for 
discovery  depletion  in  the  case  of  oil  and 
gas  properties  in  1926  and  extended  to 
metals,  sulfur,  and  coal  in  1932.  The  orii^mal 
percentage-depletion  rates,  still  embodied  in 
present  law.  were  in  general  fixed  at  levels 
which  would  permit  the  respective  industries 
approximately  the  same  total  annual  deple- 
tion they  had  previously  enjoyed  under  dis- 
covery depletion. 

Despite  the  recommendation  of  the  Treas- 
ury m  1942  that  percentage  depletion  be 
eliminated,  it  was  extended  m  1942  and  1943 
as  a  temporary  measure  to  certain  non- 
metalUc  minerals  at  the  15-percent  rate 
applicable  to  metals.  In  1947  the  temporary 
wartime  extensions  were  made  permanent, 
and  In  addition  ,*ome  Items  not  previously 
covered  were  granted  the  .^ipeclal  allowance 
Since  1947  a  wide  nuiRe  of  noiimetnlUc  prn- 
ducpPK  who  have  not  been  Jtrnnted  percentatjp 
dpplftlon  have  sought  Hlmllur  prefprent  |,\1 
•.II X  '  r^nt  nipnt  ' 

III      Ht'RVKY      or     ion,*!  ION      \,Mi     KHIMM) 
Al  I.OWAM'>  « 

Iiif-irtTuiiion  on  ptrcPiUnnn  drpltititin  uml 
nihrr  ippcinl  itUowiiru'Pii  fur  rttinpritl  prixlu'- 
urn  \\n»  Ueew  recently  devel()pt<(l  ihrouKh  n 
upeciiil  survey  of  350  corpomilon  income. tux 
reuirnu  These  returns  ticcountert  for  iiboui 
ihree-luurthN  of  all  corporntion  mcome-tiix 
alloviiinceii  for  depletion  tor  the  year  li»4ti 
(table  li  Although  the  Hurvey  xroup  doe.s 
nut  necfs-.i;  !ly  ropreson'  :i  cto.nm  sertK.p.  of 
the  mineral  industries  the  hltih  proportion 
of  tax  allowances  for  deplerinn  provides  re- 
liable Information  on  the  mineral-depletion 
provisions  The  statLstlcal  data  obtained  In 
the  course  of  this  survey  are  pre.'-pnted  m 
tables    1   to   10, 

While  the  survey  cove.-s  corporatioius  onlv. 
It  is  estimated  that  corporations  account 
for  more  than  80  percent  and  indniduals  for 
less  than  20  percent  of  ull  depletion  deduc- 
tions 

(0  1    Excess  depW.'.on   and   resulting  revenue 

The  .al!  iw,;ib!p  depletion  deducted  by 
the  C'jrp'ir.itijns  included  u:  this  survey 
amounted  to  $555  niill'Mi  in  1946  and  $839 
million  i:i  1947  Of  these  amounts  only  10 
to  15  percent  represented  adjvisted-basis  de- 
pletion which  would  have  been  required  to 
reciver  original  investment  cost  '■  Tlie  re- 
manung  85  to  90  percent  constituted  the  ex- 
ce-^s    allowance    attributable    to    the    special 


'  Within  the  past  3  years  bills  have  been 
introduced  in  Congress  to  extend  percentage 
depletion  to  amblygonlt.e.  oil  shale,  tripoli. 
marble  pumice,  scoria,  limestone,  crushed 
stone  perlite.  diatomaceous  earth,  granite, 
borax  calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates. 
■hell  .sand,  gravel,  stone,  and  all  other  non- 
met, il'.ic  clays  and  minerals, 

•la  mast  cases  the  adjusted-basis  deple- 
tion wa.s  approximately  equal  to  cost  deple- 
tion. 


depletion   provisions   fcr   mineral   industries 
(table  2  I . 

The  indicated  revenue  loss  for  all  corpora- 
tions in  the  survey  due  to  excess  depletion 
was  abtut  $180  million  In  1946  and  $290 
million  in  1947  i  table  3  '  .  On  the  basis  of 
these  findings  it  is  estimated  that  the  total 
revenue  loss  for  all  corporations  due  to  ex- 
cess depletion  was  nearly  $250  million  In 
1946  and  $400  million  in  i947. 

tbi    Di.itributwn  of  excess  depletion  by 
industry  groups 

The  excess  of  percentage  depletion  over 
cost  ur  oasis  depletion  was  correspondingly 
high  for  most  industry  groups.  Relatively 
low  excess  depletion  for  a  few  Industries, 
such  as  coal  and  the  stone,  clay,  and  glass 
group,  reflects  either  a  low-percentage 
depletion  rate  i5  percent  for  coal)  or  In- 
eliglbilltv  or  iniportant  components  of  the 
industry  for  percentage  depletion. 

A  higl  proportion  of  the  excess  depletion 
shown  in  table  2  was  received  by  corpora- 
tions whose  major  activity  wiui  other  than 
mining  and  quarrying  In  1946,  for  example, 
$345  million  or  more  than  70  percent  of  the 
total  excess  was  deducted  by  manufacturing 
enterpnst^s  i  notably  in  the  petroleum  field) 
representing  large  integrated  firms  whose 
predomit  ant  lndu,'^trlal  activity  was  not  min- 
eral extri  ctlon. 


((1    Di^!  nbuiiou  0/   ~pr(iat  depletion  and 
rvlatri^  uUoti  a<n  !■  >  b :,   ••]  nieral  products 

.Survpv  data  f'T  194'!  ;ind  l'M7  Mvc.«.ing  the 
dlRirlt)ut  on  of  tirplpflon  hIIiiw.uk  rs  \lnclud* 
llil<  tlpdiK  tli>n«  for  rlPVPlopiiiPiit  cofiti)  ClHMl* 
fled    by    ilip    inifKipRl    niliipni!    prndurts    nrt 

prpnPIlIrt'  ill  tn>)lr«i  4  iitld  .'i  A«  rjwivn  In 
!lir«r  lnhlc'i!  Ihf  hulk  '/f  tllP  l)Pi!rn'  (  ppf* 
CPhtllUP    dppletlnt;     III     itXCPna    iif     banli    (p-ptt>        llM    Of    th*    ftr» 


before  depletion  in  the  years  1946-47.  By 
contrast,  the  amount  of  biisis  depletion  re- 
quired to  recover  remaining  cost  ratably 
over  the  useful  economic  life  was  only  6  per- 
cent of  net  Income  in  1946  and  3.6  percent 
in  1947.  Significant  variations  are  shown 
among  mineral  products  Thus,  depletion 
allowances  in  1946  amounted  to  49  percent 
of  net  income  in  the  case  of  oil  and  f^a.s 
compared  with  l',2  percent  for  nonmetallic 
products  not  entitled  to  percentage  deple- 
tion, and  18  percent  for  all  nonmetals, 

(d)    Depletion  allowances'in   relation   to  vt^e 
of  firm 

The  distributions  of  various  iniiier.il-de- 
pletion  allowances  in  dollar  amounts  and  in 
relation  to  income,  by  size  of  firm,  for  1946 
and  1947,  are  shown  in  tables  7  and  8 

As  shown  in  table  7,  about  three-fourths 
of  the  total  depletion  allowances  and  of  the 
excess  of  percentage  over  basis  depletion  was 
received  by  very  large  corporations,  with 
assets  of  at  least  $100  million.  By  contrast 
these  firms  received  slightly  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  gross  income  from  mining 

The  percentage  of  Income  excluded  from 
taxation  through  depletion  allowances  tends 
to  be  greater  for  larger  corp>orations  (table 
8),  In  1947,  for  example,  firms  witn  assets 
of  $100  million  and  "\cr  had  dople". i<.n  al- 
lowances of  30  pcrrpr,!  of  their  eros .  and 
38  percent  of  their  i.r't  Inmmp  a.s  ak.;ain^t 
B  percent  of  grots  inci  mr  and  ,i  t  a  pcrtent 
of  net  Incomt  for  coriiora'i,ai=f  with  a.'^,«pti( 
between  •100,000  «nd  »:  iiiMi;  .n  Mu:  i;rnr 
file  of  epeclat  depleHfn  ii;i  i'a.ii,,  ri  rr'np(  iru 
In  tho  ratio  of  kIIo-a  >i>!r  dcpii'iai  t.>  ii.tNie 

depletion,    nl»0    trnd     i  .    inirt-ii-M-    'Aith    the 


1; 


•.t-W 


I  Jt    cn.iiiiiiU-     I!. I 


lion    Wii»  Uiirlved   by    thp   'ui    .lud   Kan   yi  .up, 

'I'hfy  rfia-lved  uIUIdbI  H.^  [irMci;'  •'.  '!if-  fj{. 
(•t*Hrt  di'ld-lliili  I  ,]|npii  (I'll  wl'h  ■)•>  ;ii'i,;,'  of 
ih.e  giaiHB  incdiiif  loi  CMrpoiutlui;:.  .i.^.uUed 
in  the  survey 

Total  deduction.s  lor  development  Cfjets  by 
the  selec  Hd  cori)oration.-,  were  $394  million 
In  1940  a  id  $480  nulUon  in  1947.  Comparl- 
Hon  at  tha  developnuT.' -i  i  i.st  deductions  with 
the  excels  of  percentage  over  basis  deple- 
tion for  these  2  years  indicates  that  for 
every  $3  allowed  as  percentage  depletion 
another  S2  was  deducted  as  development 
costs.  In  additUjn,  substantial  deductions 
were  take  i  for  exploration  costs  and  losses  on 
abandonment  amounting  to  $204  million  in 
1946  and  !?255  million  in  1947 

Nearly  ail  of  the  development-cost  deduc- 
tions wer;-  taken  by  oil  aiid  gas  producers, 
and  these  producers  also  claimed  most  of  the 
allowances  for  exploration  and  losses  on 
abandonnient 

Substartial  variations  are  also  shown  by 
tables  4  :.nd  5  In  the  relative  tax  benefits 
deri'.ed  f-om  special  depletion  allowances 
among  dlTerent  types  of  mineral  producers. 
dtie  m  large  part  to  disparities  in  the  rates  of 
percentag?  depletion.  In  1947,  for  example, 
allowable  depletion  was  aix)ut  equivalent  to 
basis  depletion  for  nonmetalllcs  not  entitled 
to  percen  age  depletion,  about  3  times  basis 
depletion  for  coal,  5  times  basis  depletion  for 
metals,  and  16  times  basis  depletion  for  oil. 
Sulfur  pr>ducers  were  entitled  to  virtually 
no  basis  depletion,  yet  more  than  one-third 
of  their  aggregate  net  income  was  excluded 
from  taxition  through  excess  percentage 
depletion. 

The  relative  import,iince  of  special  deple- 
tion allowances  for  different  type  of  mineral 
producers  is  presented  in  table  6.  As  shown 
in  this  table,  all  the  corporations  Included 
in  the  sur.ey  had  depletion  deductions  equal 
to    abou":    40    percent    of    their    net    income 


iiUowable    dtpletlun    or    <  orpoi  ata  im    u,itii 
ftsaete  of  $100  million  and  over  <a.w,  it  tituc 
thelr  baeU  di-plc' ;  ,ii  un  coinpan-d  v,iiii  aljoul 
8  times  for  <  ■  n  p  .r,ii  i  ais  w  ,t  n  a,in''  m  Ijf  *ciai 
$1  million  m:,.i  ><-.:u  million 


MfoWI.Nl,      l  \X     ti>tVT% 
\  1    1   o  '.l.  A  .N  I    V  S 


IV.    II.LUSTRATIVf     (  \sf 

or  si'M  1 M. 

In  connection  wiiii  the  i.ui-'.r)  .oi  s|,)iai.ii 
depletion  and  related  allowances  the  eilect 
of  these  provisions  on  the  lax  li.ibiUties  of 
particular  taxpayers  wa.s  .studied 

Substantial  rpdu<;;,ns  m  income  taxes 
were  obtained  t  ■,  i  i;;niber  of  individual  oil 
and  gas  operate  rs  f  r  the  5  vears  1943  to 
1947.  In  10  illusirati\e  cises  summarized 
in  table  9,  the  effective  rate  cjf  tax  ^>n  net 
economic  income  (based  on  cost  or  Ijasis  de- 
pletion) varied  from  63  5  percent  to  as  low 
as  six-tenths  of  1  percent.  This  represents 
a  striking  difference  between  the  etfeclive 
rates  of  tax  actually  paid  and  the  general 
statutory  rates  on  such  inccjme  which  ranged 
as  high  as  90  percent  m  these  years 

During  the  5-year  period  these  10  individ- 
ual taxpayers  received  a  total  economic  net 
income  of  $52.6  million  iroin  oil  and  gas  prop- 
erties. This  net  Income  was  computed  alter 
all  deductions  for  operating  expen.^es,  depre- 
ciation, basis  depletion,  exploration  costs 
and  losses  on  unsuccessful  ventures  These 
taxpayers  also  received  a  total  of  $9  3  million 
of  net  Income  from  other  sources.  Of  their 
aggregate  net  Income  from  all  sources,  total- 
ing $61.9  million,  77  percent  was  eliminated 
for  tax  purposes  through  the  special  ded  ac- 
tions. 

Similar  information  for  20  corporations 
talcen  from  income  tax  returns  for  1947  is 
shown  in  table  10. 

(Note. — In  the  following  tables  tig\ires  are 
rounded  and  will  not  necessarily  add  to  to- 
tals. Percentages  were  computed  on  the 
basis  of  unrounded  figures.) 
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[.Money  fieures  in  mlUions] 
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Industry  group  i 


MiniiiK  and  quarrying: 

.Metal  mining 

Coal - 

Cnulf  oil  and  natural  gss 

Nonmptalllc  mining 

Mining  not  all )cable 

Total  minint  and  quarrying. 


Allowable 
depletioa 
for  all  cor- 
porations ' 


$46.1 
61.0 

124.1 

15.8 

.3 


237.3 


Allowable  depletion  for 
selected  corporations ' 


Amount 


$35.1 

17.6 

72.7 

12.8 

.1 


138.1 


Percent  of 

industry 

total 


76.0 
34.4 
58.6 
80.8 
32.0 


56.2 


Industry  groap  • 


Manufacturing: 

Cheraicals  and  allied  twwducts 

retroloum  and  coal  products 

Iron,  steel,  and  products 

Nonferrous  metals  and  i>roduct8-„ 

Stune,  clay,  and  glass  products „ 

Oilier  manulacluruig „ 

Total  manufacturing 

Other  groups „ 

Total  all  groups 


.Allowable 
depletion 
for  all  cor- 
porations ' 

.\lIowable  depletion  for 
selected  corijoratlons  » 

Amount 

Percent  of 

industry 

total 

$14.4 

388.0 

21.0 

23.5 

2.1 

3.3 

•0.7 

3.'i0.6 

17.3 

14.5 

.1 

0 

67.1 
00.3 
82.3 
61.8 

7.1 

0 

452. 4 
55.5 

302.2 
24.5 

86.7 
44.2 

745.1 

554.0 

74.5 

I  The  industry  ( las-siflcation  is  the  business  activity  repOrtcl  on  tlie  tax  return.  Source:  Statistics  of  Income  for  1046,  pt.  2,  preliminary,  for  all  corporation.*;:  Bureau 
When  multiple  businesses  are  reported,  the  classification  is  tlie  liusine.ss  activity  of  Internal  Revenue,  Statistical  Division,  .sijecial  tal>ulalion.  for  tlie  selecu-d  corpo- 
■whirli  aecoinits  foi  llie  largest  perc«'ntage  of  total  receipt's.  rations. 

» -Mlowiitde  (lepjption  is  tlie  deduction  permitted  for  income  tax  purposes,  and  is 
the  larper  of  eillMT  udju.stc(l-l>asi.s  depletion  or  ixTcentuge  depletion. 

Table  2. —  Mineral  depletion  allowances  for  selected  corporations,  hy  industry  groups,  194S  and  1947 

(Money  figures  in  millions] 


104$ 

m7 

rndii>iry  (rroiipn  ■ 

Nuintw 

Allowiihlr 
depletion  ' 

Ktenm  orer  bsiiU  di<|ilrtlon ' 

KuinlKT 

All<iwiihlc 
depletion  ' 

Knopwoverbulndrplotkin  ■ 

Amount 

Pfrcml  of 

iillnwiihU' 
depletion 

Amount 

Pwomiof 

ftllowiit.le 
tffjih'iion 

Mining  nnd  fjtiniryinr 

Mel  III  inltilng........................................ 

m 
m 
m 
1$ 
1 

I3A.I 
17.  n 
73.7 

12.  N 

.1 

♦»».7 
in,  A 

62.0 
12.5 
(•) 

Mi,  (1 

50,0 

NA.  4 

Oli.l 

0.0 

on 
U 

m 
ir 

1 

HMO 
21.6 

110.8 

10.0 

.1 

$64.0 
14.0 

100.3 
18.it 

M  0 

C   (Mil „... 

('rude  oil  iind  n  ttiirul  gss 

no.  2 

00.0 

NoMiiietjillle  mi  ling , 

OIkM 

Mining  not  itlloi  ahl«.. 

9.1 

Toliil  mining  iiid  (|iisrrylng 

aoe 

mi 

11$.$ 

•3.4 

i$« 

3U.S 

11.7 

S38.7 

26.0 

17.8 

.2 

188.  • 

•7.$ 

MuniifiM'lurlng; 

ClieinlnilK  und  i  lliid  proiliietg 

« 

14 

> 
» 

0.7 

350.6 

17.3 

14.5 

.2 

7,3 

321.0 

11.0 

6.1 

76.5 
01.8 
63,4 
34.8 
82.6 

14 
M 

M 

t 
8 

0.4 

800.0 

17.3 

10.4 

.1 

Ml.  3 

Petroleum  lUid  (oiil  pro<lucU 

M.  4 

Iron,  Hte*'!  and  iiro<lucts 

60.3 

Nonferrous  nieti.l!!  and  pro<lucts 

50.4 

Stonr,  clay,  and  gliiM  products 

86.3 

Total  manufa<  turlng 

86 
•0 

888.2 

$46. 8 
».8 

88.0 
84.9 

87 
•1 

804.0 
33.6 

84&1 
28.0 

01.0 

Oilier  grouiis 

80.0 

Total  all  grou)is 

$63 

S64.0 

47».0 

86.8 

344 

838.7 

780.0 

00.6 

'  Tho  indastry  cliL.<wiflcation  Is  the  business  activity  reported  on  the  tax  return. 
When  multiple  burlinesses  are  refwrte^l,  the  classlflcatlon  Is  the  business  activity  which 
aeoounlf  for  tho  largi'st  jxTcentage  of  total  receipts. 

'.\llowahle  depletion  is  the  (ie<luctlon  i)erndtte<i  for  income  tax  puriKwe?,  and  is 
the  larger  of  either  adjustotl-basi.s  depletion  or  f>ercentago  depletion. 

'Basis  dei)lotlon  i    tlte  deduction  necessary  to  recover  tho  unamortiitnl  portion  of 


the  taxpayer's  depletable  property  over  its  ostlmste*!  remaining  useful  hfe.    The 
unamortlied  jwrtjon,  or  siljusted  t>asis,  is  re<luc'ed  each  year  by  the  amount  of  .illow- 
ahlo  deplotinn. 
*  Less  than  $50,000. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  Statistical  Division,  special  tabulation. 


Table   .3.-  Computed   revenue    lax    resulting  from   excess    mineral   depletion    deductions,    selected   corporations,    by   industry   groups, 

1946  and  1947  ' 

[In  millions] 


Industry  group  • 

lM«(35i2 
returns) 

1047  (344 
returns) 

Industry  group  ' 

1046  1352 
returns) 

1047  (344 
returns) 

Mining  and  quarryiog: 
-Metal  mining 

$10.6 

4.0 

23.6 

4.8 

$20.0 

5.7 

38.1 

6.0 

(») 

Manufacturing— Continued 

Petroleum  and  coal  products 

$122.3 
4.2 

LO 
W 

$193.4 

Coal 

Iron,  steel,  and  products 

6.8 

Crude  oil  and  nutural  eas 

Nonferrous  metals  and  products 

3.0 

.N'onmotullic  mining .           

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products 

(») 

Mining  not  allo<able 

Total  manufaeturin?                                                       

181.2 

7.0 

207.5 

Total  mining  iind  quarrying 

43.3 

70.6 

Other  grouiw - 

10.6 

.M;tnufiicturing: 

Chemicals  and  allied  products                                  

2.8 

8.6 

Total  all  erouDS . 

182.4 

288.8 

1  Jj^^niputed  nt  tho  stand.ird  eoriwration  nite  of  38  percent 
The  industry  cliissifiaition  is  the  business  activity  rer 


ity  reported  on  the  tax  return. 


When  multiple  businesses  are  reported,  the  classlflcjitiori  if 
which  accounts  for  the  largest  percentage  of  total  reoeipts. 
>  Ivesf  than  $50,000. 


tlic  t  us;:"eS5  act  -  .ty 
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T.\BLE  4.   -Mineral  tpphiion  ay^d  related  an'oicnnrex  for  selected  corporations,  hy  principal  mineral  products,  194S 

[Money  figures  in  millions] 


Number  of 
corpora- 
tions 

Income  subject  to 
depletion 

Depl 

(tlnn 

Other  capital  recovery 
deductions 

Trlncipal  minrrul  produfts 

Gross  1 

Net» 

Allowable « 

Basis* 

Develop- 
ment 
costs* 

Exploration 
costs  and 
losses  on 
abandon- 
ment • 

Mit.ils: 

Iron 

20 
12 
23 
14 
8 
9 

$335.0 
240.4 
68.9 
47  1 
37.8 
32.1 

$56.2 

91.2 

21.0 

16.0 

7.2 

8.5 

$18.9 

23.3 

10.5 

6.1 

3.3 

3.0 

$5.6 

12.0 

2.6 

.3 

n 

.3 

16.1 

.6 

5.0 

.9 

.1 

o 

$0.1 

Copper.. 

1.0 

lerv   sn''  fine                                                                              ,.,.., 

.3 

(iold  and  silver .„. 

.1 

Oth4*r  nietiiW 

.2 

Metals  not  allocable .. 

Total,  metals 

85 

761.3 

200.2 

65.0 

20.8 

12.7 

1.8 

Cosil: 

17 

52 

209.6 
432.8 

27.7 
44.6 

8.1 
16.2 

5.0 
5.0 

B,' uii.iiuii;-.  lignite,  etc 

'.0 

Total,  coij 

69 
163 

8 

642.4 

1,837.6 

66.2 

72.2 

904.3 

24.5 

24.3 

447.1 

12.3 

10.0 
41.9 
O 

(0 
381.2 

1G1.3 
20  7 

Oil  and  gas.. 

Sulfur .         .      . 

N'onmetais; 

Kntitled  to  percentage  depk-tion  ' 

19 

8 

90.4 
56.1 

20.0 
13.4 

6.9 
.2 

2.0 
.2 

.1 

Not  tntitlcd  to  percentage  depletion 

0.3 

20  0 

Total  nonmetols 

27 

146.6 

33.3 

6.2 

2.2 

.8 

20  3 

Grand  total.. . 

352 

3, 454. 1 

1,244.4 

654.9 

719 

3912 

204.0 

'  Gross  income  subject  to  depletion  represents  the  amount  for  which  the  taxpayer 
."xlL-;,  or  «)uJ(l  st.l\,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mine  or  well,  the  crude  mineral 
output  thereof. 

i  Net  income  subject  to  depletion  represents  the  gros,s  income  subject  to  depletion 
less  the  allowable  tax  dedactioas  attributatile  to  the  particular  mineral  property. 

'  Allowable  depletion  is  the  deduction  permitted  for  income-tax  purjxises,  and  is 
the  larger  of  either  adjust od-ba.sis  depletion  or  i>erceatage  depletion. 

*  Ba-sis  drpU'tion  is  the  de<iuction  npces.sary  to  recover  the  unamortized  portion  of 
the  tax|>iiyers'  depletable  iiroperty  o%Tr  its  estimated  remaining  useful  life.  The 
unamortized  fwriion,  or  adjusted  basis,  is  reduced  each  year  by  the  amount  of  allow- 
able depletion. 

»  Development  costs  are  expenditures  for  the  preparation  of  mineral  properties  for 
pro<bictiou,  which  are  deducted  as  expenses  in  the  year  incurred.  Consequently, 
these  expenditures  are  not  included  in  the  tax  basis  of  the  pro|>erty  and  future  cost  or 
adjii^t'^.l-tia-sis  depletion  Ls  c-orresiwndlngly  reduced.    The  treatment  of  development 


costs  as  a  current  expense,  however,  docs  not  diminish  percentage  depletion  in  sub- 
sequent years,  since  the  latter  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  income  in  those  years. 

•  Tax  deductions  for  exploration  costs  reiiresent  expenditures  which  are  made  in  the 
search  for  ndneral  deposits  but  which  cannot  !«  attributed  to  the  capital  costs  of 
particular  depletable  projierties.  Al>andonment  losses  rei)resent  tax  deductions  frn- 
recovery  of  capital  invested  in  particular  mineral  properties  which  are  abandoned 
before  recovery  of  adjusted  ba.sis.  Both  exploration  costs  and  abandonment  losses 
represent  tax  deductions  for  capital  recovery  in  addition  to  depletion  deductions. 

'  Less  than  $50,000. 

•  The  following  nonmetallics  are  entitled  to  percentage  depletion:  Fluorspar,  hall 
and  sagger  clay,  rock  asphalt,  i>otash.  flake  grai)hitc,  vermicullte,  beryl,  feldspar, 
mica,  talc,  lepidoUte,  sjKKiumene,  barlte,  bauxite,  china  clay,  phosphate  rock,  ben- 
touite,  trona,  gilsonite,  and  tbenardite. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  Statistical  Division,  special  talmlalion. 


T  \Hi.K  5. — Mineral  depletion  and  related  allowances  for  selected  corporations,  by  principal  mineral  products,  1947 

rNfoTT^v  figures  in  millions] 


Num- 
ber of 
corpo- 
rations 

Income  subject 
to  depletion 

i>f;'l<Mun 

Otlier  capital 

recovery 
deductions 

Principal  mineral 
products 

Num- 
ber of 
corpo- 
rations 

Income  subject 
to  depletion 

Depletion 

Other  capital 

recovery 
deductions 

rrineifwd  mineral 
l>roduets 

Gross' 

Net » 

Allow- 
able* 

Basis' 

De- 
velop- 
ment 
costs' 

Explo- 
ration 
costs 
and 
losses  on 
aban- 
don- 
ment • 

Groos' 

Net« 

Allow- 
able' 

Basis* 

De- 
velop- 
ment 
costs  • 

Exp'o- 
ratiou 
costs 
and 
tosses  on 
aban- 
don- 
ment • 

MetaLs: 

Iron 

21 
11 
23 
12 
7 
12 

$310.8 
432.1 
99.4 
66.8 
45.5 
54.6 

$90.3 
224.3 
35.3 
24.3 
-7.5 
17.6 

$26.7 

45.3 

14.6 

9.1 

3.0 

5.6 

$7.5 

12.1 

3.1 

.2 

(■) 
.4 

$7.2 

.9 

4.8 

1.1 

.1 

.1 

$0.3 

.9 

.1 

1.6 

(') 

.3 

Oil  and  gas 

Sulfur 

163 
8 

$2,691.5 
80.3 

$1,544.9 
43.8 

$677.7 
14.9 

$42.6 
(■) 

$471.1 

$199.9 
26.8 

Copper 

T^ead  and  rlnc 

Crold  and  silver 

Other  metals 

Nonmetals: 

Entitled  to  percent- 
age depletion  • 

Not  entitled  to  per- 
centage depletion.. 

Total  nonmetals. 

Grand  total 

17 
9 

68.7 
102.2 

20.2 
53.4 

8.7 
.3 

1.8 
.3 

O 
.4 

MeUls  not  allocable. 

.2 

Total  metals 

86 

1,009.2 

399.2 

104.2 

23.3 

14.3 

3.2 

25.1 

26 

170.9 

73.6 

0.0 

2.1 

.4 

Coal: 

16 
55 

211.6 
612.5 

18.3 

87.2 

7.5 
25.4 

4.7 
6.2 

1 

9 

25.4 

.\nthracite 

Bituminous,  lignite, 
etc 

344 

4,775.9 

2,166.9 

838,7 

78.8 

486.0 

254.5 

.1        - 1 

Total  coal 

71 

824.1 

105.4 

33.0 

10.9 

.1 

.3 

•  Gross  income  subject  to  depletion  represents  the  amoni.f  foi 
sells,  or  could  sell,  in  the  immediate  vitiiiiry  of  tln'  !::;:ie  or  v*i 
output  thereof. 

'Net  income  .subject  fo  depletion  rrprescnts  the  ni,-.<  iiiriiiii.-  ^uhi.^t  to  depletion 
less  the  allowable  tax  dediietiiHis  attributable  to  tiie  particular  mineral  property. 

•-Mlowable  depletirin  is  the  dedartion  f^-rmittod  for  income  ta,x  [lurjHjM's,  and  is 
the  larger  of  either  i  '.usir  !-h  i.-is   ir[.i.  ::.,ii  .,r  ;HT«'iUaL'e  depletion. 

*  Ha&i.s  depU'tion  i,--  tiie  .1. duel  ion  HeifN<!»ry  to  reeover  the  unam 
the  taiiMiyers'  deplet.ible  pro|KT:y  cv  r  iis  e.stimate.l  reiuiiiuiiit; 
unamortized  portion,  or  a.'.ju.^Ud  b.i,M>,  i>  reiiueed  eaai  year  l;,  Uie 
able  depletion. 

'Development  costs  are  p\i<ri  i!iti:r' -  'ir  the  prcparatiou  of  mineral  pr  •••<'-\.  for 
production,  which  are  deduete'i  .is  •  xj^'Mses  in  the  Near  meurred.  Coii.>t.-.,;.e:itIy, 
tl(e.s»'  exjienditurcs  are  not  included  in  ihe  tax  ha,-^i-.  ,;  h-  i.ro[)ertv  and  future  cost 
or  a<ijusted-basis  depletion  is  conesjioudliigly  redu.f...     i  :ie  treatment  of  develop- 


1  i  ne  taxpayer 
crude  mmeral 


■rti?,.,!  portion  of 
useful  liff.  The 
amount  of  allow- 


ment  costs  as  a  current  expense,  however,  does  not  diminish  percentage  depletion  in 
subsequent  years,  since  the  latter  is  determined  on  the  basis  cf  income  in  those  vcars. 

•  Tax  deductions  for  exploration  costs  represent  expenditures  which  are  made  in 
the  search  for  mineral  deposits  but  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  capital  costs 
of  particular  depletable  properties.  Abandonment  losses  represent  tax  deductions 
for  recovery  of  cjii)ital  invested  in  particular  mineral  properties  which  are  abandoned 
before  recovery  of  adjusted  basis.  Both  exploration  «)sts  and  abandonment  losses 
represent  tax  deductions  for  capital  recovery  in  addition  fo  depl.  ? ion  deductions. 

'  I^ss  than  $50,000. 

'The  following  nonmetallics  are  entitled  to  percentage  lU  pleti,,n  V  luorsiKir.  ball 
and  sagger  clay,  rock  asphalt,  potash,  flako  graphite,  vermlculite,  beryl,  feldspar, 
mica,  talc.  lepidoUte,  spodumene,  barite,  bauxite,  china  clay,  phosphate  rock,  bcn- 
tonite,  trona,  gilsonite,  and  thcnardite. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  Statistical  Division,  special  tabulation. 
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Table  6.—  Allowable  and  basis  depletion  related  to  income,  selecied  corporations,  by  principal  mineral  products,  1946  and  1947 

I  Percent] 


1940 

1M7 

Principal  mineral 
products 

1946 

1 

1947 

Principal  mineral 
products 

Percent  of 
gross  income 

Percent  of 
net  income 

Percent  of 
gross  income 

Percent  of 
net  income 

Percent  of 
gross  income 

Percent  of 
net  income 

Percent  of 
gross  income 

Percent  of 
net  income 

.VUow- 
able 
deple- 
tion ■ 

6.6 
9.6 
15.2 
12.8 
8.6 
0.4 

Basis 
deple- 
tion ' 

Allow- 
able 
deple- 
tion ' 

Basis 
deple- 
tion ' 

Allow- 
able 
deple- 
tion' 

Basis 
deple- 
tion ' 

Allow- 
able 
deple- 
tion ' 

Basis 
deple- 
tion ' 

Allow- 
able 
deple- 
tion '. 

Basis 
deple- 
tion ' 

Allow- 
able 
deple- 
Uon  1 

Basis 

deple- 
tion ! 

Allow- 
able 
deple- 
tion ' 

Basis 
deple- 
tion ' 

Allow- 
able 
deple- 
tion > 

Basis 
deple- 
tion ' 

Metals: 

1.7 
4.9 
3.5 

.5 
(') 

.9 

32.6 
25.  5 
60.0 
37.8 
44.3 
35.6 

9.9 
13.1 
11.7 

1.5 
.3 

3.7 

8.5 
10.4 
14.6 
13.6 

6.6 
10.0 

2.4 

2.7 

8.0 

.3 

(') 
.7 

29.5 
20.1 
41.3 
37.4 
40.3 
31.0 

8.3 
5.3 
8.6 
.9 
.1 
2.2 

Oil  and  gas 

24.3 
18.6 

2.2 
(') 

40.3 
36.7 

4.6 

(') 

38.1 
18.6 

1.6 

(«) 

43.8 
33.9 

2.7 

Sulfur     . 

(1) 

Nonmetals; 
Entitkvl   to   percent- 
age depletion  ♦ 

Not  entitled  to  per- 
centage depletion . . . 

Total  nonmetals 

Grand  total 

I^ad  and  fine 

(3old  and  silver 

6.5 
.3 

2.2 
.2 

29.7 
1.5 

lai 

L2 

12.6 
.3 

2.6 
.2 

43.0 
.6 

8.9 

.Metals  not  allocabl>».  - 

.4 

Total  metals... 

&5 

2.7 

32.2 

10.3 

10.3 

2.3 

26.U 

5.8 

4.2 

1.4 

18.4 

6.5 

5.2 

1.2 

12.2 

i8 

Coal: 
\nthniciU' 

3.8 
3.7 

2.3 
1.1 

28.0 
35.5 

17.9 
11.0 

3.5 
4.1 

2.  2 
1.0 

40.8 
28.7 

25.6 
6.9 

16.0 

2.1 

44.4 

6.0 

17.5 

LO 

38.6 

3  6 

Bituminous,  liRniU-. 

1 

Total  coal „ 

3.7 

1.6 

83.1 

13.6 

3.9 

L3 

30.8 

10.1 

'  .Allowable  <lepleti  >n  is  the  deduction  permitted  for  income  lax  purposes,  and  is 
the  kiger  of  either  a'liu.ste<l-ba.sis  depletion  of  p«Tceniagc  depk-tiun. 

•  Basis  depk-lion  is  the  deduction  nci-es-sary  to  recover  the  unamortized  jiortion  of 
the  taxiwyer's  deple  abk  property  over  it.s  estim8te<l  remaining  u.seful  life.  The 
unamortitevl  portion,  or  adjusted  basis,  is  reilueed  eaeli  year  by  the  amount  of  alluw- 
abk  depletion. 

J  Less  than  0.1  of  1  jiercent. 


*  The  following  nonmetallics  are  entitled  to  percentage  depletion:  fluorsprr,  ball 
and  sagger  clay,  rock,  asphalt,  [Kitash,  fliike  graphite,  vermiculite,  beryl,  feldspar, 
mica,  talc,  lei)idolite,  spotliunene,  barite,  bauxite,  cliina,  clay,  phosphate  rock,  ben- 
tonite,  trona,  gilsonite  and  tbenardite. 

Source.  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  Statistical  Division,  special  tabulation. 


Table  7. —  Mineral  depletion  and  related  allowances  for  selected  corporations,  by  size  of  total  assets,  1946  and  1947 

(Money  figures  in  millkmsj 


IncoHM'  subject 

Other 

rapital 

1 

Income  subject 

Other 

[capital 

to  depletion 

Depl 

etion 

recovery  de- 

to depletion 

Depletion 

recovery  de- 

Num- 

ductions 

Num- 

ductions 

Expk)- 

Expk>- 

Total  asset  daases  * 

ber  of 

ratkm 

Total  a.sset  classes  ' 

ber  of 

ration 

(in  tliou.sands; 

corpo- 

De- 

costs 

(in  thousands) 

corpo- 

De- 

costs 

rations' 

Altow- 

velop- 

and 

rations' 

Allow- 

velop- 

and 

Gross' 

Net' 

able< 

Basis ' 

ment 
costs* 

loaaes 
on 
aban- 
don- 
ment' 

Gross  > 

Net' 

able* 

Basis* 

ment 
cost*' 

losses 

on 

al>an- 

don- 

ment ' 

1946 

1947 

$inn  under  $1,000. 

$3) 

tn.  7 

V>.3 

$2.0 

$0.1 

$0.1 

$0.1 

$10n  under  $l,()On.. 

$20 

$25.8 

$6.7 

$2.3 

$0! 

$0.1 

(') 

$1.0(«Mmder$.\(«K) 

105 

■J07.  3 

\-.A 

18.9 

3.8 

9.2 

2.0 

$l,(in()  under  $.S,tKIO 

101 

-'68.3 

71.  h 

26.8 

3.4 

11.0 

%\.x 

V\itt\  un<ler  $10,00(1 

46 

135.4 

47.7 

18.9 

3.4 

5.3 

2.3 

$.S,I10(I  under  $10,000 

Vt 

160.1 

60.0 

23.5 

3.1 

7.4 

3.tl 

J10,(«i()  imder  %.H\.{*M 

96 

670.0 

190.7 

KL8 

13.4 

49.4 

19.3 

$10,n(«)  under  $.'iO,000 

97 

870.2 

301.7 

118.4 

14.4 

.'w.o 

i'i.  K 

$.1ll.(KlO  under  $100,000.... 

17 

283.1 

88.6 

35.9 

8.7 

15.7 

8.9 

$,V),()OliHi(kr  $100,000.... 

14 

353.3 

117.2 

61.4 

10.7 

16.5 

13.2 

$UW,000  and  over 

64 

2, 120. 3 

86L3 

305.7 

45.4 

313.  2 

171.2 

$1W>,000  and  over 

Total 

68 

3,108.7 

1.004.8 

614.3 

47.1 

300.8 
484.8 

-09.6 

Total 

348 

3. 447.  8 

1,241.0 

553.2 

.     74.8 

392.9 

•208.7 

342 

4,768.6 

2, 162. 9 

836.8 

78.8 

254  1 

'  Total  8s.s«>t  cla.s.ses  are  ba.s<'d  on  the  net  amount  of  total  assi't.s  after  reserves  for 
depreciation,  depletion,  amortization  and  l)ad  debts,  as  of  the  close  of  the  taxable 
year  li*4«.  Only  corporations  with  balance  sheets  are  included.  Consefiuently.  the 
numl>er  of  corporations  differs  slightly  from  that  in  the  tabulations  by  industry  grout>s 
and  by  princli>ul  mineral  products. 

'Gross  income  subject  to  depletion  represents  the  amount  for  which  the  taxpayer 
Sells,  or  could  s»-ll,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mine  or  well,  the  crude  mineral 
output  thereof. 

*  Net  income  .subject  to  depletion  represents  the  irross  income  subject  to  depletion 
less  the  allowable  tax  deductions  attributable  to  the  jwrticular  mineral  property. 

'Allowable  depletion  is  the  deduction  iK<nnilted  for  income  tax  purjioses,  and  is 
the  larger  of  either  a<ijusted-ba.sis  depletion  or  |)ercentage  depletion. 

'  Basis  depletion  is  the  deduction  necessary  to  recover  the  unamortized  portion 
of  the  taxpayers  depletable  property  over  its  estimated  remaining  useful  life.  The 
unamortized  portion,  or  adjuste<l  ba.sis.  is  reduced  each  year  by  the  amount  of  allow- 
a'lle  depletion 


'  Development  costs  are  expenditures  for  the  preparation  of  mineral  properties  for 
production,  which  are  deducted  as  expenses  in  the  year  incurred.  Consequently. 
the.se  exr)enditures  are  not  included  in  the  tax  ba,sis  of  the  property,  and  future  cost  or 
adjusted-basis  depletion  is  corresi)ondingly  reduced.  The  treatment  of  development 
costs  as  a  current  expense,  however,  doe«  not  diminish  percentage  depletion  in  sub- 
sequent years,  since  the  latter  is  determined  on  the  l>asis  of  income  in  those  years. 

■  Tax  de<luctions  for  exploration  casts  represent  expenditures  which  are  made  in  the 
search  for  mineral  deposits  but  which  cannot  Ix'  attributed  to  the  capital  costs  of 
particular  depletable  pro|)erties.  Abandonment  los,ses  represent  tax  deductions  for 
recoverv  of  capital  invested  in  particular  mineral  properties  which  are  al>andon<Hl 
l)efore  recovery  of  adjusted  basis.  Both  expkiration  oost-s  and  aljandonmcnt  tosses 
represent  tax  de<iuctions  for  capital  recovery  in  addition  to  depletion  deductions. 

» Less  than  $50,000. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  Statistical  Division,  special  tabulation. 


Table  9>.—Alloxc>able  and  basis  depletion  related  to  income,  selected  corporations,  by  size  of  total  assets,  1946  and  1947 


Percent  of  gross  income 

Percent  of  net  income 

Total  asset  classes ' 
(in  thousands) 

Percent  of  gross  income 

Percent  of  net  hicome 

Tot.jl  xsset  claivses  ' 
(in  thou.ssinds) 

Allowable 
depletion  - 

Basis 
depletion  ' 

Allowable 
depletion  - 

Basis 
depletion  ' 

Allowable 
depletion  ' 

Basis 
depletion  ' 

Allowable 
depletion  ' 

Basis 
depk-tkiii  ' 

liH6 
$100  under  SI  non 

8.9 
9.1 
13.0 
12.2 
1Z6 
18.6 

0.4 
1.8 
2.5 
2.0 
3.0 
2.1 

38.2 
39.4 
39.7 
42.5 
40.4 
45.8 

1.7 
8.4 
7.1 
6.9 
9.7 
5.2 

1947 
$100  under  $1,000 

9.0 
9.0 
14.6 
13.6 
15.3 
10.7 

0.3 
1.2 
1.9 
L6 
3.1 
1.5 

34.5 
36.8 
39.1 

ao.2 

4S.8 
38.2 

1.0 

$1,000  imder  $.5,000 [ '. 

$5,000  under  $l(Mi(K) 

$10,000  under  $50  1100 

$1,000  under  $5,000 

$5,000  under  $10,000 

$l().(¥¥i  under  $50,000 

4.6 
5.1 
4.7 

$5().aX)  under  $l(m,000 1.. 

$IUO,(K)0  and  over „ 

r.     ««   under  $100.000 

9.1 
2.9 

Total 

Total 

16.0 

2.1 

44.4 

6.0 

17.5 

L« 

».« 

3.6 

'  Total  asset  ehksses  are  bafwd  on  the  net  amount  of  total  assets  after  reserves  for 
depreciation,  depletion,  amortization  and  bad  debts,  as  of  the  close  of  the  taxable 
year  1946.  Only  coriwrations  wiU  balant«  sheets  arc  included.  Con.sequently,  the 
number  of  corporations  differs  slightly  from  that  in  the  tabulations  by  industry 
proups  and  by  principal  mineral  products. 

'Allowable  depiction  Ls  the  deduetk)n  |vermitted  for  inc-ome  tax  purposes,  and  is 
the  larger  of  either  adjusted-basis  depletion  o(  pentntafc  depletion. 


» Basis  depletion  is  the  deductkwi  necessary  to  recover  the  unamortifled  portion 

of  the  taxpayers  depletable  proi)erty  over  its  estimated  remaining  liseful  bfe.  The 
imamortiz<Hl  portion,  or  adjusted  ba.sis,  is  rvduced  each  yt  ar  t  >  ;  '  .  riount  of  allow- 
able depletion. 


Source:  lureau  of  Interna    Revenue,  Statistical  Divi-x  n, 


eial  tabulation. 
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Tabi.k  0.      Tnronir,  <l,<Jnrtlnn.^.  nnd  I'll  Imh.lilirs  of  10  sehrtrd  individual  oil  and  gns  operalor»,  for  ihc  o-ycar  pcnud,  1D.',^'47 

IMiiiu'v  (Imiri's  la  inllllim.>I  


Now  Income 


Ii\i||vt<!li;ii 
oiiTTHor 


A... 

B... 
C... 

K  .. 

F... 


From 

oil 

From 

■ml 

111  her 

•I'Mi.a 

gu> 

iwuroes 

tio.s 

t3.S 

$14.3 

S.0 

.8 

S.-* 

!• 

.S 

4.4 

OS 

.3 

9.6 

2.T 

.s 

3.S 

1.7 

1.4 

3.1 

Special 

dediic- 

Uon 

Tax- 
It  bio 

Per. 

lie. 

not 

wilt- 

Vrlop- 

liu'otnc 

mi'  ilr- 

miMit 

t!on< 

cosu  ' 

«-|0.» 

2.2 

tl3.0 

3.1 

2.1 

.»l 

3.3 

4.4 

'-3.2 

2.B 

0 

(VB 

1.0 

.3 

2.2 

.8 

1.5 

.8 

Income  Inx 

U.iMUty 


.Amount 


'  IiKomc   nffrr  doduotlnns   for  niiontln(r  ctiiot)w«,    deprcclntlon,    adjiftcfl-basls 
drplctiiiti,  I'Xpl.ir  ;Miiii  i-(i--l'<  uiwl   I'-^hcs  "U  ,tli:i!uli)iiliii'Mt, 

I  K\i<"»>i  of  IwTi'Iitai'r  'Icpli'linii  over   \  ljU-iIcM|-hii.-i|s  (li'plctlOM. 

•  Dfvi  Uiiitiiciii  <i)si<  iiri'  i'\(.iMitliinr<'^  for  ilio  proiiiTHiloM  t'f  iiiliurnl  iiroiK-rili't  for 
TTixlmUon,  wtmli  :ir('  (Icilminl  'y  cxiH'ii.sit  In  llu-  yciir  Inciirrod.  {  oii.M'inu-iitly, 
th(<M'  i>\|H'ii'luijr>'^  in>  nut  iiuliidicl  in  Itio  l;>\  ti'sl.s  of  thr  proi^Tty  Miid  tulurr  ••ool 
(.(  !\illu-li'i'.  tiisiM  'li  pli'llon  Is  rorri-ipiitnlliiu'ly  rvducod.  Thi'  irt-nliniMit  ii(  di'Vrloi*- 
-      '■  iiM  \i  r,  dm  s  iiiit  dlllilnbh  iHTiciilapi'  dcpUlloii  In 


Special  dcduo- 
Uon 


aao 


vilop- 

IWUt 

coaU* 


•2.1 

.n 

1.0 
1.7 


ae.7 


Tux- 
It  bl« 

im-uiuo 


10.8 

4  I 

.3 

2.7 


14.3 


Jiioomf  tux 
iLiblllly 


.V  mount 


10.  S 

2.3 

.2 

2.2 


1S.« 


Tcr- 
cent  i>f 

totnl 
net  in- 

oonto 


7  S 

3M.n 
n  1 
au.  1 


22.S 


IlHlll 


urrriit  i'\prh" 


siibconucnt  ywtn,  sliu-o  Iho  l;vtt»r  Is  d«>lorndrM'd  on  the  liiwU  o(  liuorac  In  those  jTMfs, 
<  While  siit-il:il  deduction*  Jnori-  than  olT.sot  the  lotiil  net  Income  for  the  8  yeiirx, 

»omi'  liuome  t44X  wii*  pmd  beiuuHc  there  were  denellx  only  in  some  year!*,    A  dendl 

f  iu.Hed  by    xccM  |H>reentiig«  depletion  cannot  Ik*  curried  over  URiilnHt  net  tiixalle 

Income  of  other  >i'iir<. 
I  Imliide*  only  4  yeur.t,  IU43  4H. 

,'J(iure4-:  Hiireitu  of  Inlvrnnl  Itevenue.  simm'IuI  lubulidion. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr  President,  one 
miKht  ask,  "Do  you  not  have  more  re- 
cent reports  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  than  that?" 

The  point  Is  that  no  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  since  then  has  had  the  couraso 
to  face  the  Lssue.  I  hope  the  Secretary 
will  take  It  up  next  year, 

Mr.  President,  in  1955.  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  asked  a  number  of  tax 
experts  to  participate  in  its  study  of 
Federal  tax  policy  for  economic  growth 
and  stability  One  of  the  finest  papers 
which  was  presented  lo  the  committet. 
was  that  by  William  F.  Hellmuth.  Jr.. 
of  Obcrlln  CoUeue,  who  wrote  on  the  sub- 
Ji>ct  of  the  "Erosion  of  the  Federal  Cor- 
poration Income  Tax  Base."  This  pa- 
per appears  on  pawes  888  to  917.  I  ivsk 
unanimou."*  con.sent  that  a  .st>cllon  of  that 
paper,  which  appears  on  panes  897  to  903 
and  which  deals  wuh  the  ptMcentaKe  de- 
plellDii  q\ie.siU)n,  bv  iJiinU'd  at  tills  point 
in  the  Rkcohd. 

ThriT  beliu!  no  object  ion,  the  .mtIIoii 
of  the  paper  wa«  ordered  to  be  pilnt«>d  in 
the  Hreown.  as  follow.s: 

Ufcl'IHTIilN 

PiTHPUt  ileplrllon  dotlurtion,  me  pr<ii>iOilv 
lite  Ittoul  HliUlliK  lUul  iDiml  vM(U<ly  voii- 
UeiiviiPtl  «ovtroe  nt  •Jrvwluu  lit  thp  iHiriuuuiB 
lnoun\K  i(\x  ijrtiie  Iht^stt  dmhntion*  n\ny  ttlm* 
\\<fi  the  iu\pi  vvhiih  h>tv«'  i>«>pi\  n\«>«l.  llhtr 
itllwvU  itntt  rxiniulptl    ivei    I  Up  \i<\»i   tA  y«>ui« 

t'ttr|»«M'«Uoi\K  itAvo  Umt  p«sriuli(t»(i  A  t<«t 
ttmlUiMlon  fnr  Iho  pyhn\|iiUiii\  nf  Oil  rtItU  n\lti« 
ciiU  r*i«uu'oe»i  «inip  imt  In  poi\i\om\|i'i»  rtutt 
in  our  t««  Inw  th*  pihuiplu  l«  wi>ll  p»l«l>« 
lldh^tt  l.lint  [\\f  BrndriiU  p)«l\rt\(imon  ||\  vi««  of 
I*  wpU  t>r  itilnerrtt  ttf»p<w>lt  r'»piT«ft\ti»  n  otrvnt 
nf  pmUurtlon  for  which  iled\iiMlon«  KhoviUI 
!>P  nllnvkvd  m  compMtinn  npt  InetMitf,  Con- 
tnivrr«v  rxli»t*  iv*  tn  Miulnn  niid  toUl  nniount 
of  (loplctliin  dcdiictlmn  i^UownblP. 


On  the  bn.slB  of  tax  neutrality  be- 
tween (iiRcM-M  industries  and  economic  nc- 
iivuie.s.  clcd'.icMonw  from  income  over  the  life 
of  ft  propeitv  w  >';i(i  i)e  limited  to  original 
cost,  with  annu;il  tax-free  recovery  reflecting 
the  portion  of  the  t'lUl  deposit  which  is  ex- 


I'sing  the  buslnesa- 

V  lUld  be  depletion 

I  il  cost  or  In  some 

Ul   for   depletion.' 

(  ist  under  cost  de- 

^P  lid   to  tax  treatment 

,i;n  Jiuzatlon    for   other 


tMictcd  duiir.t:  '.iu'  y-^'' 
li.c<i:uc   \  .ird'^i  irk     ;  .'ic;  >■ 
dectucli'  !.s   h.i.scd      :.    !    ' 
cases    no    deduiti  ,;,s    ,i' 
Ftill   recovery   ol   arui^! 
plctiiip.    would    ( 
of    dcpreclntimi 
c  \pit,il  il.SSCtS 

Exi'^iUiK  icui.slntlon  allows  taxpayers  own- 
ii^K'  >>>>  ci  inonuc  ii.terest  In  mineral  deposits 
the  ch.iue  I,:  a  depletion  deduction  baaed  on 
to^l  .11  percent. l^;e  tiepietiwn,    Ptroentag*  de« 

pletii'ii  K''-''-*  iin  minnal  dediictlntT  equal  to 
the  ,Hm,»ller  i  [  a  -(tatii'orv  p.s  .-eiii.u'f  cf  !,m  im 
IniMmc  fioin  nunciul  pmper',  v  <a-  v>  ]■<■'.  <'n\, 
o[  net  tni'onu"  tiom  tlie  propel  !s  in-;  m-  luy 
nllowii;\i'c  for  deplrtb  n  I'vilul  IttX-fiee  d- 
dviclionn  ui\der  penem.it.;e  ileplellon  lur  n.i 
llinlteil  or  e\en  nr>^•o»^al^,\  tf'.a'inl  '.  ■  apilnl 
("out  AniUliil  peltenliiKC  dip;e'hr.  dedUC* 
tloiu  t\ri»  rehklrd  lo  pioduit  i.h  pii.e<>  net 
incuine,  luul  nintutorv  pen n,' ,i>ti' .  ii.r c  !■ 
no  cpllliin  on  the  toiui  mr.  mi,!  ;  me.-.-  d«> 
tUiclinnii  unit  over  the  life  .  (  a  pi  pi<i !  \  !  ney 
nu>v  lotiU  numy  tlmci  a  iii\pa\ei  •  arina;  m- 
vrmlmrnt    coitl,t       Thnn   penrn!aK<-    dipUMon 

tledUCtionx     dlveine      tlom     aUoWalde     de-diM'- 

tlon«  which  I'oiUoiin  euhn   t"  !a»  i  i    .m  o  ' 
or   to   l)vi»lnei>«- liuome  ('oniep!!!   no     .u    an 
linpoi'lMnt  elenirnl  ot  eri*lon 

I'h*  tlollnr  e«llnMUe  of  the  e\.  e^vK  i  p«>r» 
cpnti^ije  over  ihvuI  depleilon  ii  u,>-.(d  on 
lYeumirv  ulutllcn  of  I  l\o«p  coi  jmi  ni  loin  w  ;u.  i, 
ttctvuinttMl  for    fr\  to  no  prnei,'      <    ■,;      u  p.v- 

tloU   rtllOWrtOCfH   I'lUlllird   lO    .      ip  'i    iM         ■      U)f« 

'.litf  lU4tt  4U. 

'  Mn\ilh    nod    noi'ei^     op     lit      pp     nu  .n 
8on\e  b\i«tl\o»pe«  n\nke  no  deducUou  Im  Ue- 
plPtlon  due  to  live  dimcnit',    .f  Mtlmallug  th« 
fviture  life  of  n  drpoBit  m  i  inntelv 


This  table  Indicates  tht\t  tot^«l  nllowRble 
depletion  deductions  were  .;'   ira- •   lo  time 
depletion  deductions  ha,«icd  '••.\  ^ 'st     a,*  Ickis 
latlon  In   1901   mul    l!i,'>4    further   libenill/.cd 
percentn^es  depletion  and  extended  the  op. 
portunlt;.   •  I  expcn.-^c     currently  or  deferred) 
exploration   and   de\  i-'.opnicnt   c  .m,^  so  they 
never    are    iharKcil     ;       a     driiinion    basU, 
nllowable  depletion    may    H'w    be    nrircr    . 
times  cost  depletion      Those  i^Kure.s  i mr.-,, 
a   wide  variation    between    individmU    prod- 
ucts.    Percentage  depletion  deduction   a."!  a 
multiple  of   cost   depletion   durint?    HHC)  Aj 
varied  from  n  htph  of  over  200  for  sulfur  to 


lib.  lit 
r.  and 
on    I'S. 


3'j 

K'as 


for 

IIC- 

all 


19    for    oil    and    p. us    d  iwn    to 
copper  and  co.i!      Note  i!m; 
counted    for    more    than    Ho 
depletion  deductions: 

AU0Wa\>l9  dtplttion  comfionil    uilh    tiii histid 

bnai»  ifplttion  fut  .ciu.'!  ;)ixfi.>  ,'v  VJic 
49  CO  "I  'i;  n-it 

In  mUlloniil 


AU  itrodaelD. 

nil  and  vHi 

""'i"Mr    ........... 


.1 


'|i|ll^f  k  •«««««««««** 


•lUe 


NkWA 


m 


\Wnyr-    fTOd. 
A<llit«l    hIiIc  <yt  I  ii<  I  tier- 
ed-biv<l«i  iniilii     'xol  o( 


deple. 
tiiin 


M 
4» 


pie  111 
ndjtiM 

ml  l>«'r 


taUl 

nlluW. 

uioe 


.1 " 

U*\  '^ 

I."*  \> 

NJ     ^ 

l' ' 

1     » 

it  n 

)IA 

ti 

«  < 

UnUrWt  rnill|>\lled    t^^\\\\     tno. 
ftllleVTrnl  hnnlh'il  I  mc  ranspuiti 


N*am»>er  of 

oorporu- 

thms 

Vllow;ll4r 

.VUu.'Ird 

K  wvss  of  ftllowfthle  o\*»r  bMll 

Ywr 

ai'plrtliiu 

aci^wiiou 

Amount 

Percent  o( 
sllowabto 

Percent  nf 
nettneoi 

IMS. '. 

M4 

900 

tsu 

H.t9 
l.JVI 

I.IW 

Pi 

77 
01 

I4«> 

780 

1,214 

i.on 

M.S 

00.0 
tH.U 
04.0 

»t4 

m? 

1M8 

1»4» 

•Ui.  i 

T«t«l                    

3,  SOS 

302 

a,  US 

»»* 

>  AUowRlibN  d^i^lrthm  ^>^  »«^^^r  wtv*  le«  thnn  n»m.n«i 

hir  idl  t  \>'io«  i<MHdilned>     lallM'iii.il  viif    did"  vwiv 
I...1    •la.ili     I,,    U^    M|><>lU    I    la     I  >l  lr<        I  lai'    illlinMthIO 

i.,,  i,  ,,  I  I  -,,,,, Ml   "  o    >!  »  ■  I   ■'"'I  I    11.  i:.,    tiiiouiil 

■,^,1,1     .  ,  .  ,  .     1,  I  ■    ,  ,.   i>     ,1     !    !«.  \    Ilia  II    laiiH', 

i\    I.  pi.  II  .11  iiheli>  < 
r-t  pdii  tit.  ap  I II 

Thi«  inont  recent  Ntntiniicii  of  li\con\»  Inili 
■  .le  loipoirtie  «lrpletlon  dwIuiMlonn  of  ^i,- 
l^fl  ndllion  I^^^  lWv'\'J  Corporute  depletion  lu 
19(\,'>  iniijht  (WnounI  to  n.MO  million,  rmsmiu- 
inu  imreased  dollar  volun\e  and  another  $100 
iio.ii'on  for  the  llbernll^.ntlon  of  depletion  by 
I  he  in,"**  code  Ninety  percent  of  thin  tot,il 
gives  $J  J5i)  million  as  the  conKervuli\e!y  e.- 
tltnatptl  ivinoul.t  of  corporixte  Income  c\- 
rhidcd  from  taxable  Income  clue  to  o',  er- 
r-io.ri  MS  perrentaf?e  depletion  " 

Krohluu  of  the  lax  ba.HC  due  to  dcpletlv)t> 
has  been  rHpld  In  recent  years  and  i>erhRps 
hiKs  now  come  to  a  position  of  equilibrium. 
a",  ;i  position  of  great  liberality,  with  per- 
centage   depletion    now    nvnllnble    to    every 


N'oTn;.  <.v  ,(is<>  n>  ini.r)>r.Maii.in  uf  i!h>  ptir,  47  d  it.,  hy  ii  II  Kldrldu*,  Tttx  Incentives lOf  Mineral  Knterprise, 
Journtit  ol  I'liliticiil  Keonomy,  June  pt.vi,  pp.  /.'.'   >¥K 

Soiirre*:  pn(\  wi  pw  dat  k  fmm  itovpiuies  Hevi-ii.iii  (if  p»,v\  In-  iHiifs  )vfor«  tit*  Committee  OD  Wnys  ftud  Mews, 
Moune,  KHt  Coin'  .  .'d  ■m-s."  ,  \nl  I,  jip  P»t,  \\C.  PHs  iMd  liMU  I  ii.i  fnnii  K.  K.  Oake.s.  nioentlves for  MlnenUIndtis- 
Irle,*,  tile  Presiiliiii  s  \I  iien.ilji  I'ulicy  CominKsinn,  lli'sourt'W  far  I'reedotn,  vol.  'k  pi  It  IJ.  Admittedly  sdjuited* 
lMUii!«  depletion  U  not  idei<ticnl  to  cost  ilopletion  lail  if  based  on  cost  Uv-u  allow  >l  it  loplctlon  Qiuyr  0(  pOTOSPtagl 
or  cost  doplclion)  lit  prior  years. 


'Slno*  corporatlon.s  acciiunt  roughly  for 
80  percent  uf  all  depletion,  nn  additional 
$500  to  »600  million  of  depletion  erosion 
would  be  estimated  for  the  1958  Individual 
Income-tax  base  Revenue  Revision  of  1950, 
hearings  before  the  Comniltlce  on  Ways  «nd 
Means,  House,  8lBt  Cong,  'id  sess.,  vol  I, 
p    180. 
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inetAlUc  and  niJiunetAlUc  n'.lucr*il  from  anor- 
thoelte  to  ync.  including  even  ojrttershells 
»nd  pc-  •  rnder  section  fl;S<b>  of  the  1»M 
codt,  '^^--y  •■'"''  '^'^  '^•'"^  '^""^  Water  sr.d 
mOHM.  or  minerals  from  sen  water  t!ie  ..ir, 
(jr  f^««»««r  inexhaufilible  &t)urce5  ..re  iv  t  eii- 
tible  for  peroentag*  depiciiun 
But  ihU  hope— th.1t  tbcrc  \i 
Ther  erosion  from  dep'.ef.o; 
optimistic.  Industries  ei.t 
d  percentage  depict  i.i^ 
prMttng  fjr  h'.cV.i: 
def>letlon  deduct  i 
porate  stiK-kh(<:ders  ::  to.-,'.,, 
j-.M  be«n  reque.-ted  A  Kcder 
rev-^ntly  held  that  the  value  of  finished  brick 
could  -c  ".''Pd  in  the  Income  measure  for 
pmt*  f^  deph. on  If  this  view  prevails 
fcrbr 


;'.cd 


rules 

opp    ' 


.;  be  no  fur- 
probably  too 
:  A  low  rate 
voiillnually 
.v-Ntli rough  of 
ities  to  cor- 
ve  Industries 
circuit  court 


:k   ■  ;iier  ii.ouMrles  wi'.l  p.ish  U  r  equal 


■.cj;r. 


he     \a..ie    Of 
'.cc  oil  com- 


r   dcph  aou  Is  a 
liree  I  \  i>«s  of  tax 


treatment  p  .-.s.!)  y  even 
gaaoline  for  a  ^c.tic.iliy  , 
P*ny 

The    sUtuUiry    lu>t  >ry 
fuperb  example  o!  at  leiiM 
changes  which  ertxle  the  cor[xiratc  lax 

The  Inliiiil  bre,»k  from  cost  depletion  came 
in  1»18  when  fongtrjis  allowed,  to  tl  c  dis- 
Qovtrrr  only,  taxlrre  dMhictiou.*  o,..M(t  on 
value  of  property  at  the  •.  n.e  of  tht  dis- 
covery or  wltJllr.  U)  rtavs  til  real'.er.  This 
was  probably  the  trs-  ;i>ta;  >•  onder  the 
Pederal  Income  tax  where  ',n<  retjicnt  of  value 
»fter  1913  was  nv\  taxed  I'-'ially.  of  ctnirse. 
dlacovery  of  oil  o 
value  of  a  proper- 
Tills  higher  \al\ie 
centlve  to  exp.   tit 


r    mlner.ih    increases   the 

\    .'-uli'.iai'.tially  c\er  C'*»t 
w  .i:.     Pistitiei!     .,>     ,iV.    lli- 
i,.n  i.nd  di.->co\er\   tvi  meet 


the  World  VN.^r  1  emcrgeiu 
aliua'.'o   arose  during    \Vi 


rid 


A  compur.ible 
War    11    »lien 


percei. 
lo   oil 
mine* 
11)43  ' 
tlonnl 


Ligf     d<p  (O 
l\!.it     t;i: 
and     I  o,i. 
(   lioiuiiet 
noMinet  i'  i 


slim  of   pcuenl  I 
the  i'erio«l  oi   !h 
age    pi\>duction 
scarce  for   mei 
After   bt>th    \^  o 
first   inlrvHloicd 


ion     re>iriit«il    tint 

liiUt'ti      .Old    .-ulfur 

iWJ.  I  .     w  u.«.    ex'.eii 

d.s  and  111   :i»4.t  to   ; 

'if     mineral       I'lils 

t't     lU-pUtali     VV.l»     lUS 


U  then 
n.et.il 
UeO  II; 
o  .oUtl  • 
expall- 
aeil  lo 
■  a  1  - 
o  be 
i!  dn 


•*  ai  riiifi  ceni  y  t  a  t  m 
r  nnnriai*  lielir'eO  \ 
i>;     the    V*  ai  lime    vh-Ui, 

1  hf.ie     !;  ui-i   till      [I  ,>'.■:  V 
t  1    n  ect     temp'  '  ■'  ^     '  on  ; 

geuclee  were  not  tmcmded  nm  ,ii!>  ai u  to  ex- 
pire, but  tn*teiid  leiiuUiii'd  peini  iiirid  ly  in 
the  tax  struviuii       ihi-   ti'»i   kcoi  r  uuailon 

Is    llkUt     teinpoli.i^      \,.v     ili>(ii    ;.C.i     a;i      d.dl- 

cult  or  impoaalble  to  lerimn  lu 

A  seound  obsei  Miiioii  I  loin  I  vpeii'  nee  with 
depletion  U   Ui.t    mnpltnciUioi;  ;ii     .' 

lallilstrntlon    ii    oiieu    Hit\ulne«l    ai     iiu     ts 
penn*  of  r«\eioir  oi  etiult)  or  Ivx  n        l  >•  .  .  ei 
eon\e  arttttliu  timue  diltti  oiliex  iion    iiie  >i  e 
nf  tlUooverv    uUof  •  p«iceoiik4;e  depirli.i.  \va! 
!    .1      lii'jii    lor    uil    niiil    i;i»ii    \v» :!'       A 
':    J     peliHOil    id    kJlvinii    iliv^oine    \\.»'. 
I'huaeit,       ppaieniiv    to    ►■ue    approMMi  I  tIx 
SqtlAl      tl'     oo       UedUillolia      Viiiilei       Ihr      i»-\k 
)USUtt>d  lOi  liHit  l>ern  «\aUut>lP  uudil    i  he  dl" 
eo\'erv    \aiu«>    meihmt       Itut    thl*    penrhi.ntr 
Ittelh    d    broiune    mole    vnhiahle    an    ta\    taie« 
'       I  o      abo\e     the     lU.)ll     lOipdaU'     tillr     >  ( 

piii\iii     ro'.d     a',     pi  a  e     U'ot'i     Oo'ea-ed 
lauding  a  h'i''i   ii".rio,ir   i  o.ct    !      I !  a'    Iir,.'i,M 
t\nd   nrouslnn    <  oc    row    o.f    othn    iiuhisuiey 
still   reetrlrted    to   .o..!    or    di>->o. <i\    yaUtt 

depletion,  And  the  peioentatje  dipXlOlt 
method,  AS  noted  alH)\e,  tinlikc  the  cost  and 
discovery  \  aUir  mcthcKls  lian  no  o,  erall 
limit  so  tliiit  dcdnction.x  loniioMr  as  ,■  ■>;  ,o- 
a  properly  is  prour.i  .'.ift  iinomc. 

A  third  les  o!;  o  th.it  it  i,-^  difficult  to  limit 
tax  favors  to  Just  tho.-se  w!,o  dls^o.ir  a  :;e\v 
Oil  or  mineral  deposit  or  even  to  a  lew 
selected  entire  industries  however  justified 
this  Rpeci.il  incentive  Is  on  grounds  od  ri  l.i- 
tlve  risks  or  probat)ie  scarcity  relative  to 
needs    for    economic    growth     and     n.itional 

'Chnoii,'  liruK  di  7'i.'.'  Co  I  1.>L'  l-"ed  ."-'..pp 
59  (6  CCA  ,  10">4.  I. 

*Such  questions  as  wliat  was  a  new  dis- 
covery, determination  of  value  Just  after  the 
discovery,  iii\d  whether  the  owner  was  the 
dlscoverei  plagued  tax  admlnistni'ors. 
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•cvo.t.iy  TIm  other  exir.icti'.  e  mdvi.slrios  rc- 
^;,vrdeo  '.hf  »\*i;abr..ty  -f  ^ler.-eiuAge  dcple- 
'.  :.  oi  ,..k:..,  :..te.s  u  .i  It*  .r.dUiU.ee  u.s 
..:  ;.i.r  U..V :  innna'.io.i.  .md  m  tiix  deducUoii 
to  which  they  were  cq.mlly  e;-.:;;!ed  Pi  '..tl- 
cally  the  have-iwu  br^^kc  U^e  diket  ;4Kain.st 
percentage  depletion  ::.  liMT,  it»:):  ..:.u  ..j:.  ir. 
!•'.  '.'','>4  r.vrr.-.cc  w..s  ix;e:-.deO  pr: ,  r  ;,  Mjre 
r.i'o  ■  Wire  r  ■  SCO  p:  o(.  c^^e^  c.  ■eiet.i  were 
br  .,!•  :  r;;  .  nd  even  mine  res, due.*  were 
m.ida  (dci  >  for  percent. «ge  ^icpoe;.  o  Aji- 
pare:.  d  so- tmlnatlon  again.st  cert;\in  Indus- 
tries V  ij  c'.ded  by  extending  the  liberal  de- 
ductions to  all '  Companies  i  vplolUng  sand 
and  gravel  pits  -xnd  i  ystcrsp..  >  now  qualify 
for  percentage  dcplctioii  .>l  nc  \»;th  oil  c>im- 
panles  and  \;r.vi.u.;r,  pr  specters,  though  at 
dlflerctu  rates 

The  IncentP.  c   \.ili.e   v.'   pcrc«  :.;..>.t    .:(;,( 
tlon    for    cert.ain    »cj\rce    mlnerulN    !  .>     >(«  ; 
blunted  by  extending  the  f.tvors  ;     .o.      iM.i 
problem    is   thnt    there   are   no   \.ird.stuks    ■ 
IfMllc-H'r    the    incentives    needed    t       get    the 
social. \     Ocsirevl     ain.nit^t     of     ImefUnent     m 
thneiint    tleldii      l'<  tigress    has    no   j;u.de    t  > 
drteiir.lnr    whUh    ind  islriefc   are    cniitied    h 
percentage     depletion     and     wh.i'.     il«plc;u.:. 
Mites   priKlnce   the   ne<<ded   amour.t    and  u..'- 
•ribt!Mon  of  irnrMinevT   ,n   the  extractive  :■  • 
dustrifs  ' 

'n.e  icononiir  di'!cn.>r  o(  gener 'Uf  p«  t - 
oeiUage  rtepletK  ii  result*,  from  national  }h>i- 
icy  t«.  provide  .in  incentive  or  Mibuldy  lor 
i»-!i.iio  oijettid  inincjiiU  for  reoKin.s  of  na- 
tioiii'.!  security  Btit  viii  ground.s  ot  [.-.x  :ieu- 
trallty,  tax  equity,  and  conformiiy  t.i  b.isi- 
of^.s  ;ii(-nme  nccoiuUlng  practice,  the  ex.  ess 
of  )v«ieent«ge  over  txist  depletioi;  reflects 
criiMon  In  tbe  liui>me-t«x  base  In  tact 
lo  !j  '.he  st.iiidiKiint  id  accmintmg  or  evo- 
noniis.  It  l^  (HH'stionable  whether  !he<se  dr- 
ouctioi.B  »Lie  pioprrh  called  depletion  since 
thr\'  du  not  rehite  to  any  caplt.ii  sum  vthicl. 
!•  I>f;n>;  eth.iusted  In  !»oiJ\r  cil^e»  the  in- 
.  me  it',,inst  which  the  st<itutor\  percent - 
a»,;e«  .ipph  incUid'*'  not  onl\  extinction  hut 
.UKo  pnH'ekkcs  which  aie  etiaentlalU  nmnn- 
facUirli.^  m  vhaiaclri  mh  h  an  fliniihid  hru  k 
■>r  induniiial  ;<iii 

lliC    exveiip    ol    jX'Ueltajje    vivei    ivl    uepli 
Ii    !.     di'docUoi.n     irtlnce*     coipcialr     UiXtihle 
nc      !,,ome    l'\     ahoul    f:\    billion    m     liiftn 
and    this    ngure     undn    exintliiB    lej-ihl.U  Ion 
Will     lend     to     liaieoKe     Willi     an     iNpa  iidin^.' 


la  oiioiny, 

iM'ionTtoN   \Nn  n»vriorMKNr  costk 

1  ,  I  o,  .  1  aial  dev  elopmel.  I  c  w  IS  ai  v 
.  iis-Jidv  allied  with  the  priddelti  ot  deplitiin 
'■■r  miiiiMiU  and  oU  producern  ihurent  t.x 
:i|i>^,allon  alh  W*  {UP"*  pt'tHlUi  crx  the  opt  Ion 
il  I  apii.iUrUnS  ul  pXpeUfcllig  llesrlopnicnl  ai.vl 
VI. '1      ,|\iallllcnl!oli»     rSploiatloli    ciwls 

111'  oat  f!aa  )ihiduceiti  hrt^^  rnJoMd  tldr 
1.11,  II  .ino«  IWl'f  fliiil  bv  'h-eaxuiv  Veguln 
lion  no*  codineil  b\  the  lMft4  InletnnI 
Ue\rnue  lode  liitaogiblp  dllllln(i  and  de« 
vrlopinent  oo«i»  inchule  all  co«tS  of  laboi. 
niel.  iepair»,  niateilal*,  and  consli vicliun 
iXicp!  cool  ci  a^sels  which  have  n  salvage 
valor  the  tatiei  a-vsrto  being  drptiHlatiHl 
I'l.r  diMi'lopmroi  i'o-.iB  ehglhle  foi  exi'm^iiip 

»Ni  veductlor  in  depletion  riile.s  h  .■■  r\t  l 
hcen  voted  l>v  Congreiw  In  U'!''4  every 
.unciidincnt  extending  pen-entage  depletion 
wiis  passed  In  the  Senate  It  was  Imposslljlr 
even  lo  gel  the  necessary  10  Senator^  to  re- 
quest    .i     record    roUcall    on    any     of     these 

\      tcs         Sec    C\iNc.Sr.SMONM     Rr(OKt5      vol       loc 

P'    7    pp    9H01    0319 

'  1  he  President's  Materials  Policy  (.'ommis- 
slon  op  clt  ,  vol  I,  pp  3:1-35.  Tlie  Commls- 
Mon  recommended  that  percentage  deple- 
;..,n  he  retained  because  of  lis  Klronp 
iiiducenii  :.t  to  risk  capital  to  enter  the  nUn- 
erals  field  It  als(v  recommended  that  n- 
dej)letloi\  rales  l)e  raised  atxive  the  lUSJ 
level  and  that  recent  additions  to  mlner.d.s 
eligible  !or  ptMcentage  depletion  be  reexam- 
ined to  see  if  Incentives  are  needed  !  r  "-'- 
ji  h(u  tiun. 


heir 


Account  on  the  average  fiv  atxn. i  T.S  j^errent 

of  the  o»!>t6  ir.curre<l  in  bringing  m  a  weU  ' 

Tlie    Kevcr.ue    Act    it    IPsl    extern. sed    tins 

^>pvu  ■..   even    mire   fully    to  naming      A    t;»\- 

p.ivr-   vv.tp,  riunii.i;   iitere.st.s  ir,.-iv    sa  vv    do.  ;de 


«s«C 


vra- 


for 


(  \pcnae  whiit  arc  cs*>ei,ii.-»i' v 

vOoiluT  low.  ic  i!ie  tjix  Iv.ise 
.c.u  ci.nlornuts  10  bu:.ine<w 
id  require  that  th.ese  civsns 
iiai  lim.rii.-etl  i\cr  the  U!e 
i.nn.  t,  l)e 
.,1  iieju»»;t.. 

-N.se  t  .s    ., :  e 


fulh 

1  h 

ptU 
Uevl,.. 

.i.iv    V 
'  ol.,u 


each,  nilne  to  esjxr.se  im  cao- 
.V-»li.'*'  cc  .  1  li  ouicl  c.*U  Wine  (Xn.oiHtion 
.0  d  o  ■  ,  ,  ;■<■•,  ..^'.N  ,  .,:•  Pf  drd  :■.  t<Hl  cur- 
rci  ;  ■.  .  M '.  ,  ,  ,  s  ciidiTrc.l  evpe:is,>  •,<  r^m 
over  the  Ule  nf  ore  be. :  ■<  1  1;.  c:thcr  OA»e 
a  deduction  In  lieu  ct  c  s-  iiepletn  n  is  glx-en. 
but  percentage-depletion  d^uctlons  cc>n- 
tlnue  undiminished  Before  1951  all  devel- 
opment coets  In  excess  of  current  net  Incwme 
from  a  propertr  during  tVie  rtevelo]vntant 
MAge  had  to  be  caplt.i\Ilr<Hl 

This  op'l.. 
capital  cvsus   i.v 
1  .ix    ne  ..; ;  .v..;  v 

.11  coUlo  .  lig      V»  >> 

i'C    Cip,- .lU/.ed 

of    me    itSk»cU>    ur,    ll    vhr    a.s.se' 
moved,  over  the  life  of  tlie  n.li.i', 
if   It  will    be  rxh.austcd    heh.ie    the 
dcpies  i..',<a. 

I  eia>kl  in  late  is  iw.itolil  Firs>t  the 
Ii  to  expel. .se  development  (a».is  ail  w:- 
.•.loi.fc  to  be  taken  sismer  tlvan  il  ihi>.sc 
weie  c.ip.tii.UtHl  ai.vl  devluclMl  jiiaiU;- 
vcr  u  iM>rii>d  uf  ycius  1  hi»  mctiii.s  iii,,t 
lUHiuctions  to  any  given  date  are  .argn 
tluvn  II  lho^c  coM.s  were  hpread  over  krveial 
\oars.  i\ccvuuilv.  expcntiiiig  ot  development 
costs  combined  with  {x«rceutuge  depietiuu 
allows  double  deductions  lor  the  ruine  clvs■^^ 
To  the  extent  th.at  dev elopnu'ir,  cvs's  ^,:c 
exiM-iiNi'd  there  is  no  need  f(»r  depletion  to 
rtHover  investment  If  7.S  p*>rcent  o(  the 
.  ivst  o!  an  ol!  well  is  ex|>en»ed  onh  the 
icm.unuig  Ji!>  perv'eni  remains  tn  l>e  teoovered 
lax  !iec  thrviugh  c  >M  depletion  lUu  with 
pctct  ..t.ige  depletu  n.  the  unnu.il  .uid  total 
deduciion.s  Iveju  no  direct  iclathiii  to  i,,jiltid 
ciwlH  hut  dept  tut  on  gr»»«s  and  net  liu-oii  e 
I'hr  dollar  amount  of  deduct  ioivs  undri  per- 
.  iiitji>M-  depletion  Is  not  influenced  I'v  the 
I  ,ci  Uon  1..  citpitaUi'.c  01  expeniie 

Ihn:  with  the  expeniklng  of  dev t  l»ipini  i.t 
.a,..!*  peivenlage  depletion  Ivevoinen  nuue 
liooi  ever  aii  addltlotuvl  deduction  which 
moot  be  !u»iitUHt  on  Krounitu  other  than  ti 
covei)  ci  ci»i»  foi  theae  are  rrcoveiitt 
through  ixpenbiii).'  leasehold  i^v»t»  cnniioi 
be  ex|>enseit  hut  llie.v  ui«i  visualtv  lu  thi 
till  III  id  loyuliv  payments  l)eM  topioei,! 
I  .it-U.  ii,,i\  l>e  otiset  ngaliikt  iiuoine  tioin  all 
".au  I  CI.  .,  h  at  III  e  Which  hak  aUl  ai  Unl  i  >  1  - 
polaii.a;»  (,ind  liallv  UldaU  '  pUmnlilv  Ihlil 
»>iiled  10  I  the!  induolilen  l.i  finaiar  new  oil 
welld  Ihui"  leducunf  ti  even  rlliulnat '  m; 
Ihell  ta^iilUr  lUi  oinr  While  hidhl  on!  \ip  1  hi  li 
>  apit  al   aAMelk 
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'  cpol   \  I'd       I  h    .1       11(1   II      pri  I  ei     I       I'l       a 

uiV  t  lopnuMit  ii.».iB  vvcie  I  ialined 
»'i\«  pi  'diuels  ami  th.it  Ihi^se 
vveie  al'out  twa  thitvis  u!  the  i  k  eto  ol 
ceniiurr  o\pv  laifit  depletion  ^ppl|ed  to 
this  suj;kr«>*is  at>o\it  ft  ft  blllltvn  of  r.«tt 
which  are  eKpeiu>e  In  addition  to  lieli  it  ce- 
coverevl  llnoiigh  percentag*  depleth  u  Wiih- 
out  percentage  depletion  to  avoltl  any  rio 
flon  lhe«p  costs  wou'd  stiU  not  be  exjMUM- 
but  wac.ild  be  capllalir.ed  and  iledui  levi  i:o,d- 
uallv  I  ver  the  hfe  o!  the  a^(»rt^  oi  the  hie 
of  the  we'l  wlilchevei  l.t  ,shoMrt,  from  this 
p.oint  .'!  view  erosion  would  be  at  >:ud  f1  1 
tdlllon  a  year  at  first  rtecUnlnc  irrndunlly 
,18  i.niuial  deprei  l.iilon  charges  ai  i  umul.ite 
'or  ail  such  propertv  in  use 

The  great  valup  of  the.se  t.ix-Mivinp  fca- 
;  arcs  to  the  oil  industry  l.s  documenicU  by 
p.jb.i.l.cd     l.i.'i*     .ii.niiiil     irporth        The     fol» 


.  ( I  ed  M  hio  I 

.  , ,.  |,  .)  „li 

l<\    oil   ni\d 

\ltii\it  tlonii 

p.  r. 

l!o^. 


r  !■ 


■  Oiikeis    op    r  :t 

•J  K  Butters  1.  E  Thompkon  I  1  H-l- 
Imger.  Effect*  of  Taxatiun:  Ia\i-slmei,t*  by 
individuals,  pp  201  202  (Ht53)  .Some  in- 
vestors regard  mvwiiraenu  In  the  oil  mdus- 
•ry  as  :.  smirce  of  tax-exempt  Inc-me  ck^v..- 
pct^livc  with  State  and  municipal  eecurf.*"* 
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lowing  table  compares  the  tax  pofiltlon  of  3 
companies  which  specialize  In  crude  oil  pro- 
duction, 24  large  oil  companies  combined 
(whose  annual  reports  were  available),  and 


all  corporations.  Note  that  the  efTectlve  tax- 
rate  Increases  from  9  2  percent  for  Tide- 
water, to  22  6  percent  fur  24-company  aggre- 
gate, to  48  1  percent  for  all  corporations. 


Federal  tares  and  effective  tax  ralex  for  oil  companies  and  all  corporations,  1954 


Net  income 
before  tax 


TldowfitPf  Assoolateil  Oil  Co.. 

Ilumf.ilo  Oil  A  Refining  Co 

Skeliy  Oil  Co 

24  large  petroleum  companies.. 
All  eorjxjnitions 


Million* 
$38.0 

174.8 

36.  1 

2.  .S41.0 

34,042.0 


Federal  in- 
come tax 


Miltiont 
$3.5 

28.5 

6.7 

575. 0 

16, 369. 0 


EfTective 
tax  rate 


Percent 

9.2 

las 

18.5 
22.6 

4ai 


Per  share 


Earnings 
before  tax 


$3.45 

4.86 
6.28 


Federal  in- 
come tax 


$0.32 

.79 
1.16 


.^/iiirot'-  .■Vnniiai  rrtKir!.';:  l>t[nrfment  of  Comnicff  ('stim;»f<'  of  ir>ri>or.(to  j-rofits  and  Federal  tax  liability. 


Since  the  Revenue  Act  of  1951,  mining 
companies  may  expense  a  UmUed  amount  of 
exploration  costs,  even  if  for  a  productive 
property.  The  limit  on  such  costs  of  a  min- 
ing taxpayer  was  raised  to  $100,000  a  year 
and  $400,000  total  by  the  1954  code.  The 
cost  here  is  relatively  small,  although  tax- 
payers are  Increasing  their  tax  saving  by 
incorporating  each  mine  separately.  Ex- 
ploratory expenses  above  these  limits  by 
mining  corporations  must  be  capitalized. 
Only  exploratory  expenses  which  lead  to  dry 
holes  may  be  expensed  currently  by  the  oil 
and  gas  Industry.  This  conforms  to  neu- 
trality and  accounting  concepts. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  other  points  Mr.  Hellmuth  makes  is 
that  in  1954,  one  major  oil  company  paid 
taxes  at  an  effective  rate  of  9.2  percent, 
another  at  16.3  percent,  and  still  another 
at  18.5  percent.  He  shows  further  that 
24  large  petroleum  companies  paid  taxes 
at  an  effective  rate  of  only  22.6  percent. 

T.KX    fWTES    OF    SPBCinc    COMPANIES 

Mr.  President,  I,  myself,  have  been 
collecting  some  fact^  and  figures  on  the 
taxes  paid  by  oil  and  gas  producing  com- 
panies. I  have  collected  figures  for  these 
27  companies  since  1945,  and  I  have 
figures  which  show  the  amount  of  in- 
come tax  they  have  paid  compared  with 
the  net  income  before  taxes.  We  all 
know  that  since  World  War  II  the  taxes 
of  most  corporations  have  been  in  the 
neighborhood  of  47  percent  to  52  percent. 
However,  oil  and  gas  companies  have 
paid  taxes  at  a  considerably  lower  rate 
than  one  would  believe  they  should  pay. 
and  what  other  corpoi-ations  actually  do 
pay. 

I  am  calling  these  companies  company 
A,  company  B,  company  C.  and  so  forth. 
They  have  done  nothing  illegal,  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  condemn  them.  I  merely 
wish  to  condemn  the  principle  of  per- 
centage depletion.  In  the  Biblical 
phrase.  I  am  not  condemning  the  sinner, 
but  the  sin.  Perhaps,  technically  speak- 
mo:,  what  they  have  done  is  not  a  sin  at 
all.  They  are  merely  taking  what  the 
law  and  Congress  permit  them  to  take. 
Thus  I  have  no  reason  to  go  after  any  in- 
dividual company  I  know  them.  I 
know  who  they  are.  I  have  collected 
these  figures.  If  anyone  doubts  the  au- 
'henticity  of  my  figures,  I  can  supply  h^m 
with  the  code  which  identifies  the  com- 
panies. I  would  not  like  to  do  so  unless 
challenged  by  a  fellow  Senator.  How- 
ever, these  figures  are  public  informa- 
tion, and  they  can  be  obtained  from 
Moody's  Manual  and  other  manuals  on 
corporate  earnings.  I  wish  to  illustrate 
the  effects  of  the  great  many  legal  tax 


avoidance  provisions  of  the  code  with  re- 
spect to  the  taxes  which  these  com- 
panies actually  pay. 

Let  us  consider  the  company  identi- 
fied as  company  W  Prom  1953  to  1958, 
a  6-year  period,  that  company  made  $65 
million  m  profits,  and  paid  on  net  no 
taxes  whatever.  In  that  same  period,  it 
received  a  net  refund  of  $425,000.  I  re- 
peat that  figure.  In  the  6-year  period 
from  1952  to  1958  it  made  $65  million  in 
profits  and  paid  on  net  no  taxes  what- 
ever, and  actually  got  $425,000  in  net 
refunds  from  the  Federal  Treasury.  If 
I  am  challenged  on  the  name  of  that 
company,  I  can  give  it.  It  is  well  known 
to  Members  of  the  Senate. 

There  are  26  other  cases.  Let  me  cite 
.some  of  the  others.  Take  company  Y, 
for  example.  In  1958  it  had  profits  of 
$6,231,000  and   paid  no  taxes. 

Company  I  In  1957  it  made  more 
than  $9  million  in  profits,  and  paid  no 
taxes.  In  fact  it  received  over  $5,000  in 
tax  credits.  How  nice.  Let  us  take  the 
figure  for  1958.  It  made  $7  million  in 
profits,  and  not  only  paid  no  taxes  but 
received  $23,352  in  tax  credits.  That  is 
a  zero  rate  of  tax. 

Take  company  N.  This  is  a  good  one. 
In  1958  it  made  .$5,378,973,  and  paid  no 
taxes. 

Company  O  In  1957,  it  made  a  profit 
of  $1,573,165.  No  taxes  were  paid  by  the 
company  In  1956.  it  made  $1,034,094  in 
profits.  No  taxes  were  paid.  In  other 
years  it  received  very  generous  allow- 
ances when  it  paid  only  2.49  percent  in 
taxes  in  one  year;  in  another  year,  2.6 
percent:  in  another  year  2.96  percent. 
and  in  still  another  year  1.11  percent. 
That  was  when  other  corporations  were 
paying  52  peixent,  and  the  average  per- 
son 20  percent  on  the  first  $2,000  of  net 
taxable  income. 

One  of  the  better  companies  is  com- 
pany G.  In  1957,  it  made  a  profit  of 
$1,167,000,  and  paid  $115,000  in  taxes. 
That  is  9  percent.  Ordinary  companies 
pay  52  perc^^nt.  In  1956  it  had  profits  of 
$560,000,  and  paid  no  taxes.  It  paid  no 
taxes  in  1955,  though  it  had  $832,000  in 
profits.  It  paid  no  taxes  in  1954,  al- 
though It  had  $785,000  in  profits.  It 
paid  no  taxes  in  1953.  although  it  had 
S730.000  in  profit^s. 

I  could  cite  company  after  company. 
I  can  only  say  that  this  situation  is  a 
scandal  and  a  disgrace.  It  is  also  a 
scandal  and  a  disgrace  that  these  groups 
are  so  powerful  in  Congress  that  they 
cannot  be  touched. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  tabulations  iii  that  connec- 
tion printed  at  this  point  m  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Company  A 


Percent 

Net  income 

Net  income 

of  in- 

Year 

lie  fore 

Income 

after 

come 

Income 

taxes 

income 

taxes  to 

taxes 

;   taxes 

income 
before 
taxes 

1968... 

$22,485,135 

f) 

$22, 485, 135 

1957.... 

36,208,979 

$5, 260. 000 

29.948.979 

14.94 

1966.... 

29. 523. 395 

3,024,000 

36.499,396 

10.  24 

1965.... 

2S.  143. 673 

2.780,000 

25,363,673 

9.88 

1964.... 

21.029.684 

1,262,000 

19, 777, 648 

5.95 

1953.... 

ih,  812,  ;m 

367.000 

18,445,59(< 

1  95 

19.V2. . . . 

Ifi,  .150,  361 

664,000 

15,896,361 

3.95 

19.')i.... 

17,  369.  tt.V2 

1.073.000 

16. 296.  652 

6.17 

19.10_... 

18.467.607 

3,068.000 

15.399.607 

16.61 

1949... 

14. 7.W.  193 

375,000 

14. 384, 193 

2.54 

1948.... 

27, 367,  252 

4,726,000 

22, 642,  Z'i2 

17.27 

1947  ... 

17,749,626 

2,830,000 

14, 919, 626 

15,94 

1946.... 

10, 130,  975 

1. 275.000 

8. 855. 975 

12.59 

1945.... 

5,611,770 

215,000 

.S.  396.  770 

3  83 

'  Not  available. 


Company  B 


Percent 

Net  income 

Net  income 

of  In- 

tie fore 

Income 

after 

come 

Veur 

income 

taxes 

income 

taxes  to 

taxes 

taxes 

mcome 
before 
taxes 

1968.... 

$4,371,094 

$626,000 

$3,846,094 

12. 01 

1967.... 

5, 392,  506 

160,000 

5. 242, 506 

2.78 

IS.-*.... 

6,97.5,382 

l,09,5,noo 

6.880.382 

15.  70 

low  ... 

5. 975,  .382 

486,000 

4, 966,  220 

9  90 

1954... 

3, '291, 733 

38,172 

3,  ^53,  .V.1 

l.lfi 

I».'i3.... 

5.  594,  074 

1. 552.  .500 

4,441,574 

27.  75 

1952.... 

4,  436.  03(' 

669.500 

3.  TtVi.  530 

15.09 

1951.... 

5.  561.  770 

714,880 

4.  M);.  890 

1-2.86 

1950... 

5,  709, 537 

1,023,900 

4.  68.1.  "^7 

17.93 

194fl  ... 

3.259.928 

16.1,040 

3,096,888 

5.  00 

194H.... 

6.295,868 

898,900 

.'.,  396. 968 

14.28 

1947... 

4.011.073 

1.023,126 

2.9.«'7,947 

25.61 

iw..... 

2,  089.  932 

417.000 

1,672.932 

19.  95 

1945... 

2,321,6tt5 

205.908 

2.115.697 

8.87 

Company  C 


Percent 

Net  income 

Net  Income 

of  in- 

before 

Income 

after 

come 

Year 

income 

taxes 

Income 

taxes  to 

taxes 

taxes 

income 
before 
taxes 

1958.... 

$5.402;8M 

$481,413 

$4,921,481 

8.91 

1957.... 

5.561.662 

640.635 

4,921,017 

11.52 

1956.... 

4,  770.  495 

261,837 

4.508,658 

5.49 

1965.... 

4.826.687 

417,388 

4.409,299 

8.65 

1964... 

4,  62.5.  759 

336,889 

4,  2SK,  870 

7. 28 

lO-VS... 

4.391.404 

179,114 

4,212.290 

4.08 

1952...- 

a  S8H.  107 

91,660 

3.  496,  447 

2.-56 

iWl..-. 

3.  934.  107 

399,397 

3,  .534.  7 10 

10. 15 

1«».50.... 

.1,  696.  .584 

817,  072 

2, 849.  412 

22.9! 

1949...- 

3,  3-3.  448 

679.  .553 

2.  f^\  «95 

20.14 

1948...- 

4.  542.  842 

982,540 

3.  .VV).  302 

21.  la 

1947.... 

2,  284.  109 

529,  781 

1.  754,  328 

2:1.19 

1946...- 

161.<*16 

212 

161.604 

.13 

1945... 

33.895 

266 

33,639 

.76 

Company  D 


Percent 

Net  Income 

Net  income 

of  in- 

tiefore 

Income 

after 

come 

\ear 

income 

taxes 

income 

taxe."!  to 

taxes 

taxes 

income 
before 
taxes 

19,58      . 

$156, 130 

'$13,000 

$169, 130 

0 

1057    -. 

271,515 

.5,000 

266,  515 

1.84 

19,56      . 

472.  ,556 

3,5.000 

437.  ,5.56 

7.41 

1955     .. 

.549,  093 

1.5,000 

.534.093 

2,73 

19,54    -. 

309,405 

309,406 

lo.-a  ... 

303,453 

11,332 

292,121 

3.73 

19,S2      . 

159.084 

26,686 

1.33,398 

16.  15 

1951   ... 

415,948 

8,234 

407,  714 

1.98 

1950  --. 

277,514 

1,500 

276. 014 

.54 

1949  -.. 

177, 187 

1,000 

176, 187 

.86 

1948--.. 

526,061 

36,000 

491, 061 

6.65 

1947.     . 

399,643 

52,000 

347,643 

13.01 

194*i  ... 

139,923 

1,000 

1,38.923 

.71 

1945... 

140, 101 

1.500 

138,601 

1.07 

«  Credit. 
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Company  £ 
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Company  I 


1S619 


Year 


19^. . 
19.57.. 
1966.. 
1055.. 
19.54.. 
1953.. 
19.52.- 
1951 .  . 
1950.. 
l»tS.. 
1048.. 
1047.. 
1946.. 


Percent 

Net  Income 

Not  Income 

of  In- 

belbn 

Income 

after 

come 

income 

taxes 

Income 

tuesto 

taxes 

taxes 

income 
lie  fore 
taxes 

$8,108,700 

$-««l.  un 

$7.  30H,  706 

9.87 

11,308.747 

l.t^»!,l«»' 

9.  703,  747 

14.16 

ll,37«,a41 

1,'.*X).  IHHi 

0.  479. 241 

16.00 

8,  .509, 136 

1,  .'«),  l««; 

7,000,136 

17.03 

'.  .T.'o,  :,'.<) 

6.330,7.50 

1,    (Jl. 'J<>H 

1,048,000 

5. 372. 968 

16.32 

■  n)\  7^.^ 

1.400.000 

4, 201,  Ta 

24.60 

:.  ^f>.  (xa 

2.ooaooo 

3,806,052 

34,08 

!  '.(.M.1V> 

1,500.000 

3.451.476 

30.29 

1  :r:n.  i:^ 

1,020.000 

3.008.450 

2a  70 

:.  7(i<i,  ,vit 

oeaooo 

4.806.543 

16.66 

3,&5tt3:4 

600,000 

3. 050. 374 

16.44 

3,  24)vSl,i 

200.000 

3, 048, 813 

6.16 

Company  F 


Percent 

Net  income 

Net  Income 

of  in- 

liefore 

Income 

after 

come 

Year 

income 

taxes 

taxes  to 

taxes 

taxes 

income 
before 
taxes 

1058.... 

t-  i  i-r.'  ?-' 

r  V  ■*"■ 

W:  468,371 

13.40 

1057.... 

f,    .-::(  :4'' 

4  '/^).  i«< 

4>,,  723.  749 

8.87 

1066. 

1,7    MT.Iir 

1,',,  7(«l.  i«« 

,'.1     ^I7    («0 

•23.25 

1086.... 

.',«,   .'.v./  (<«' 

'.1,  \*Ki  •*'■■ 

it..  .C.l*.  (100 

17,60 

1054.... 

.M  :ivv  L«« 

\  7(«l,  Hill 

41,tA.l   (»>" 

i:  -r 

1003.... 

.',.',,  7.".'.   I.il«' 

14, '.IK.),!*" 

4'!   ■>7.^  io; 

_*, ,   71 

1902.... 

.'•J.  4*^^.  '■**'■ 

14,  VI).  KM' 

:>.  1  isx,  H " 

-'7.  4J 

lOSl.— 

%\,  .VCi,  (Jl! 

17.  :«ili.  <Kli' 

4  i   .".».■(  1 « » 

29.53 

lOSO.... 

57,  4«i:  («« 

l.ViMK),  lO 

4-'    4"7  '>•• 

26.13 

1040.... 

4«'.,  4>-7   i«" 

lU,  .««!.  K« 

:«,.  IPC  imo 

22.35 

1»«..- 

74  (iMs  '«» 

1:.   V,,'!.  '»N 

,M,-'l-  (.100 

26.81 

1««7.— 

4<i  !-'■:,  !»«' 

«,  ."iK.  1 »  » 

3i.;i',7, 000 

22.87 

1016.... 

—^     ',^^    ( K  1 

;<.  .Vs.'.. '"Hi 

14^,014,000 

16. )« 

1045.... 

lb,  j;i.  ru> 

i.2as.iiuu 

16,1  A  000 

7.50 

Company  O 


Percent 

.Vet  income 

Net  income 

of  in- 

beta* 

Income 

after 

come 

Year 

tncofne 

taxes 

inrome 

taxes  to 

taxes 

taxes 

income 
before 
tAxee 

19.58.... 

JsfM.TIG 

$50,000 

r54.716 

6.21 

1967.... 

1.  167,  54C 

116,000 

1,062,546 

0.?5 

1986.... 

560,753 

560,753 

1966.... 

Kf2.  7TA 

KC766 

1964.... 

Ts,"..  fi24 

785,024 

1068.... 

rtti  «w 

790,600 

1962 

^«i^.  ■/ST 

60,022 

899,265 

7.13 

1061.... 

'.«.*.   i:<4 

137,220 

7V7,914 

14.67 

1060... 

wi'.'   'oJ 

147,  276 

745.  277 

Ifi.  50 

»•.„. 

('■M.  '.»W1 

204,660 

7^5, 131 

21  12 

IMSu.. 

NT.:.  71W 

180.367 

722.  3.52 

17  :?3 

1947 

U'.4.  922 

IfiO,  4.12 

4<.'4.  4:11 

J4   i'l 

1040.... 

471,923 

I.Vi. ''M 

■.VMy  .'.'^ 

js  :'. 

1945 

461,448 

1  S(  1.  SI  l,x 

280,640 

39.18 

Company  H 


Percent 

Net  tncomr 

Ni't  iiHiime 

of  in- 

before 

Inccme 

after 

come 

■^car 

income 

taxes 

income 

taxes  to 

taxes 

taxes 

income 
be  fore- 
tax  cs 

1968.... 

$1,7001 794 

0 

$1. 7W,  794 

0 

1987.... 

2,176.228 

$160,000 

2. 016. 226 

7-  :<r. 

1966.... 

2.647,068 

03.000 

2.  564. 0.58 

3,  ,M 

1966.... 

1,994,072 

86,0410 

I.90S.  II7'J 

4  31 

1964.... 

2,  276. 415 

238.329 

1'.  o;4S.  OM' 

ic,  47 

1963.... 

1,S99,  34? 

156.  («9 

1, 74a.  .'ttn 

s.  '22 

1962 

1.9*<,  TSS 

37C-291 

I  fi:>v,4i.T 

iX  ,53 

1961.... 

1.902.234 

411.  16<i 

1,  .SM.  l^> 

-■0  tM 

1960—. 

! ,  LTtJ,  '.'7  ! 

72, '>43 

1,  !'':.  4-'^ 

5  73 

NoTK.— Records  iTsOable  only  for  last  9  years. 


Percent 

Ni'i  lne<'iue 

Nei  iiiiiiuie 

ofln- 

baiare 

Income 

a:ier 

Year 

income 

taxes 

liioiiiie 

tazaeto 

taxes 

laxcs 

Income 
befon- 
taxes 

1068'.. 

$7,076,456 

'$23,352 

$7,000,80: 

0 

1057'.. 

0.070.022 

•5,860 

0,084.882 

0 

1067... 

0,078,022 

*5,860 

0,084,882 

(«) 

1956  .  . 

8, 886,  172 

151.000 

8,  735, 172 

1.60 

1055  .  . 

8,  106.  746 

429.  075 

7.677,671 

&2e 

1964... 

6.769.  145 

196,  ;o5 

6.572,810 

2.90 

1953... 

5,414.053 

26.  l,"* 

6.387,807 

.48 

1952  .  . 

5,  067,  243 

410.  .09 

4.656,704 

8.10 

1951--  . 

4, 477,  673 

404 

4, 477, 260 

,01 

1950.  . 

3,456,001 

202.087 

3,253,914 

5.85 

1949  .  . 

2,  949.  ,585 

72,628 

2, 876. 9.57 

2.46 

1948-.-. 

2.  774,  079 

201. 176 

2.572.908 

7  25 

1947..  . 

3,172.001 

504.487 

2. 667,  514 

15,90 

1046.... 

7.Vi,  230 

258.488 

4«1,732 

34.23 

1»»6.... 

102,860 

65,966 

.368,946 

64.13 

>  12  months  endo<l  Jane  30. 

« Credit. 

»  Credit  taxes. 

Note.— In  total  anal>-sis  195C  equals  1957  on  tbi?  com- 
isinj-,  etc. 

Company  J 


Percent 

Net  income 

Net  income 

of  in- 

l*tore 

Income 

after 

come 

Y'ear 

income 

taxes 

income 

taxes  to 

taxes 

taxes 

income 
before 
taxes 

1'.-.* 

$2,050,700 

f.K)  H«> 

$2,  860,  700 

3  06 

1V.-.7     .. 

3.154,900 

Jr    iNltl 

3, 134, 900 

.62 

1956  ... 

3, 168,  .549 

7'    IKKI 

3.093,649 

2.37 

1956  ... 

3,656.274 

I'O    (««! 

3.506.274 

4.10 

1954      . 

S.  670.  Ui2 

'M*K  1*141 

3, 210. 162 

10.08 

1963      . 

3.  363, 964 

frit-   (100 

2,863,964 

14.86 

19,V2  ... 

2.  561.  162 

267.461 

2,293,701 

10.44 

1951     .. 

3.971,370 

966,230 

3,006,140 

24.30 

1950  .  . 

2,302.729 

519,  263 

1,783.466 

•22.55 

1040.... 

1.551.586 

104.000 

1.  447.  586 

6  70 

IMS.... 

1,344,021 

1. '0,000 

1,194,021 

11.16 

m?.... 

1  23ri  364 

50,000 

730,364 

4.06 

1N8.... 

4<fe    171 

400,171 

ms... 

;i28.2G0 

328,300 

Company  K 


Peretnt 

.Net  income 

Net  income 

of  in- 

l«lore 

Income 

after 

come 

Year 

income 

taxes 

inocHue 

taxes  to 

taxes 

taxes 

mcome 
lie  lore 
taxes 

1066.... 

$14,  14,'i,  :s3l 

$2,300,000 

$11,845,331 

1&23 

1»67 

17,93S,37S 

3.400.000 

14,  538, 378 

18.06 

1066.... 

16.  316,  '268 

2,500.000 

13,  816, 268 

15.32 

1066.... 

15,  .599. 264 

1.900,000 

13,609,364 

12.18 

1064.... 

11.541.464 

1. 278. 154 

10,263,310 

laoi 

1953... 

11,762.519 

1 .  .590, 080 

10. 172.  438 

13.52 

19.52 ... 

iJ  21s, '-"Jl 

l,s7,-..000 

T,  343.  224 

20.34 

1951... 

]<i  :<-'7  mr. 

-    4ii(l,  IH«| 

7,  '.r.'T,  002 

•23.24 

19.'.0    - 

s.  'X.i.  ls4 

..(Jl  II  1.000 

«.  7-Z4.  484 

22.03 

l<M'.i 

s.  "If.  s.n 

1  Sim,  iiiic 

1.  un-,.ai 

20.65 

1M.S... 

17,24,-.  MT 

4,  (Hill,  mni 

r.'..-Ji\Si7 

23.  19 

1947... 

«,  rwi.i.Mr 

L',  :40li,  »»' 

7,001.386 

24.73 

1946... 

.5,321,  .Vrti 

1  oin.  (Hill 

4,  311., 560 

18.98 

ms.... 

4,236,007 

257,000 

3, 978, 097 

6.07 

Company  L — 

Liquidated  Apr  11.  IS 

57 

Percent 

Net  income 

Net  income 

of  in- 

liefore 

Income 

after 

come 

Y'ear 

income 

taxes 

income 

taxes  to 

taxes 

taxes 

income 
before 
taxes 

1964...- 

r.  702. 785 

$1,275,000 

$6,487,785 

16.41 

1953 

i  4<M.  M4 

1,7V'..  Of*) 

«i.  TOP,  844 

21.0! 

1  >'.'J 

7  H44,(i.'7 

1  •.(»i,i«m 

r.  344.0.57 

19.12 

liCI 

H.,VV(.»5t(' 

1,  '410.0111) 

7  0,V4.'v4« 

17  ".4 

Ul.'i<i 

H.  (ISIi.  7(rj 

i.',»<3. 0110 

ft.  HW,  7<ri 

24   '2 

1WW-... 

7.  "O.'..  34,'. 

!    WIO,  04«.t 

r>  ^tS.34.'^ 

24  :-H 

1048.... 

7  .'12.  7;i.'i 

1,726,006 

.'..  7X4'..  727 

22.  07 

1947.... 

7.  iVu.  ,53(1 

L.'.TMIOO 

c.tm.'M 

30-  .'.4 

1946..- 

,'1.146.094 

i.ion.oo'i 

A  mfyim 

21    .38 

1945.... 

a.  ?».  3.'.9 

s;j1,MI( 

■J.  3TT.  ><.'.S 

2-'   <■»! 

1944 

3,519.208 

1, 068,  74>0 

2,  4511,  448 

311.37 

Company  M 


Percent 

Net  income 

Net  income 

of  In- 

l«torc 

Income 

after 

come 

Year 

income 

taxes 

Income 

taxes  to 

taxes 

taxes 

income 

- 

liffore 

I 

taxes 

► 

1968...- 

$162,643,233 

tid^toaooo 

$136,  .543, 233 

ia4e 

1067.... 

192,010,893 

17.000,000 

175,910,990 

8.81 

1056... 

212,961,000 

34,000.000 

178,961,000 

15.07 

1055.... 

215,097,000 

41,000,000 

174. 997, 000 

18.98 

1054  ... 

174,803.000     28,50a000 

i40.:«o,ooo 

16.30 

1063.. 

207,757,8f.4      43.500.000 

164,257.8,54 

20.94 

19.'.2-. 

175.792,000     30,60a000 

145,292,000 

14.68 

19.M.... 

220,981.ai0 

,51,500.000 

169,481,000 

23.30 

1950... 

ir'  -vm  rvw 

n.fvr  'f»' 

!?9,  .3«"  H'O 

19  S3 

1049.... 

l:is  4si'  .ii 

!s.  mil!.  '<" 

;■/■  4SI'  i»i 

13.00 

1048.... 

2V  iii'.i  («• 

■(.lUi  •'« 

".  SI ,   1  KV.j  .in. 

22.49 

1947... 

1   ]::■  IS-  '«. 

.".,  I'd    i<« 

:2!  !<"  mt) 

18.99 

1946... 

"-.•  :%,(.  («> 

7,  .'J I;  i»»' 

7i.s,T2.nOO 

9.45 

1045.... 

80,395,000 

9,  .500, 000 

70,89S,000 

11.82 

Company  N 


Percent 

Net  income 

.Vet  Intfome 

of  in- 

before 

Income 

after 

come 

Y'ear 

income 

taxes 

income 

taxes  to 

taxes 

taxes 

income 
before 
taxes 

1958  ... 

$5.»<«.073 

0 

<S.  378,073 

0 

19.57  '.. 

7.072,5.'« 

$1,727,910 

6.  244.  648 

21  67 

1956... 

6.378.004 

600.000 

4,679,004 

13.00 

1946... 

2.602.867 

18.000 

2,484.867 

.72 

1054.... 

1.608.682 

23.923 

1,  679.  7,59 

1.49 

19.53    . 

3.077,447 

4.724 

3.072,723 

.15 

1952  ... 

2, 3.34. 532 

00.844 

2.234.688 

4.28 

1951.... 

1.200.045 

31.250 

1.177.795 

2.  .58 

195H  --. 

282.202 

49,7.50 

232.4.52 

17.6:4 

19t9.... 

1,2A576 

6,949 

1.218,627 

..'.7 

1948  ... 

1,395.517 

29,053 

1,366,464 

2.08 

1947.... 

369,903 

1.5,000 

344.903 

4.17 

1946.... 

>  106,098 

200 

>  106. 298 

1946.... 

1, 537, 551 

406,500 

1,131,051 

26.44 

'  12  months  enflc<l  June  30. 
•Deficit. 

Note.— In  totab  anal}-sis,  1956-1967  00  this  company, 
etc 


Companp  O 


Net  income 

Net  income 

ef  in- 

befora 

Income 

after 

come 

Year 

income 

taxes 

nicouK 

taxes  to 

taxe« 

taxes 

before 
taxes 

1958...- 

(') 

(') 

(>) 

1967... 

$1,  .573. 165 

$1,  573, 165 

1966... 

1,034,094 

(») 

1.034,004 

1056 

1.006,718 

C) 

1. 006, 718 

M84.... 

1,690,567 

$42,130 

1,648,437 

Z49 

l^J.'vl-... 

1.878.228 

50,000 

1.823,226 

2.67 

1W2  ... 

1.802,077 

40.000 

1,462,077 

2.66 

1951  .. 

2.714,277 

30,000 

2.684.227 

1.11 

1950... 

2.002.947 

40.000 

2.  6.52.  947 

1.49 

1940--. 

3. 382. 140 

42.323 

3.  382,  140 

1.25 

1948... 

4.236.057 

348.000 

3, 887. 157 

8. '24 

1047  .. 

1  517,480 

48,  919 

1,  468,  561 

3  22 

1946'.. 

i.s'.i  ('.ir' 

1(1.  241 

679.  368 

1.52 

1946 ».. 

VM.  ,'.•< 

4.  10:4 

660.423 

.62 

19.54  >.. 

2  -205,837 

42.  i;40 

2.  IfiS.  707 

1  91 

1953 >-- 

2  60a271 

X.  mxi 

i.  ,V10.  271 

1  92 

19.52  ? 

2  202.  Ki! 

40,  fiiio 

2,  102.  8.3'- 

1   HI 

lO.M  • 

2  nZi.  l!'l 

30  Dili) 

'2  .593.  I'.il 

1    U 

iy«i- 

a  741.8.'2 

40.  OKI 

3  74M.  8,'.2 

1   ui 

lOi'.i 

4   1,18.672 

42,  322 

4   1H\.  3,V. 

1    00 

llM^  ■     - 

4  3.1.1,436 

348,  «Mi 

4.  U04.  m: 

K  01 

'  Neil  aval'..'ilile. 
-  Nol  rcpcruxl. 

'  Kii-iiros    or  19.14  48  ri'sUli-.i  ;i.«  result  w[ 
c?ti!iui;es  of  recoverable  oil  and  gas  reserves. 

NoiF..  — C  imimny  O  felt  not  liable  for  }  i--^ 
tax  in  this  p«riod. 


t  \  i.sioD    of 


18620 


Company  P 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

Company  T 


Septcwher  5 


Percent 

Net  income 

N'ct  income 

of  in- 

before 

Income 

after 

come 

Vear 

income 

taxes 

mcoiiie 

taxes lo 

taxes 

l;i\<-: 

income 
before 
taxes 

10S8.... 

$8,135,363 

$470,000 

$5,76.5,363 

7.66 

1957.... 

6,611,110 

hCJi.ddO 

5,951,110 

9.98 

1956.... 

6,277,997 

r^.uio 

5.799.997 

7.61 

Ift55.... 

6,211,916 

47ii.  iKIO 

5,  741.fllf) 

7.56 

1954.... 

6, 209. 385 

t70,  u)ii 

s.  7:5y.  :i>.'i 

7.57 

1953.... 

6.  761.h;*4 

.^l.i.UOO 

6,  24<i,  SM 

7.62 

1952...- 

7.  oas,  ".>-j 

540,000 

6, 48:1. 5l!'2 

7.69 

1951.... 

7,(«l^.  iU 

536,000 

6,  473, 444 

7.63 

1950-.. . 

«,  tllti.  Ma 

415,000 

6,201,103 

6.27 

1949.... 

i.'mi  oi'<i 

270,000 

4, 670, 029 

5,47 

1948.... 

5. 'wW.  il.V, 

.!•«,  (KIO 

.•..  .iV,.  0^r> 

5.86 

1947.... 

2.  H27.V24 

\''M.  yin) 

2.  >'-<>.  vJ4 

5.62 

1946.... 

2..«2.  71^ 

I.M.IMI 

2.:tei.7i« 

5.96 

1945.... 

2,  522,  301 

157.  075 

2.  365.  22f-, 

6.23 

Company  Q 


Net  income 


Net  income 


1)6  fore 

Income 

after 

Year 

income 

taxes 

mcomc 

taxes 

taxes 

1968  .  . 

$16, 344,  274 

$3,271,000 

$12, 873, 274 

1957-  -. 

19, 137,  735 

4,500.000 

14, 1)37.  7.15 

1956  ... 

10,  590, 947 

2.  703. 000 

7.  ha7.  947 

195.5  ... 

13, 034, 071 

I.H.'2.  (IIKI 

i;    1v.',  071 

I9.'>4 

14,  4K4,  S13 

1.  'ti.7.  ii<»' 

!.',  M7.  H13 

19,53---. 

12,  815,  586 

1.    It.!,  (Ml 

ll.';72.  ">»<■. 

1952.  . 

9,  570.  934 

Hr2,  i»»l 

^,  y«'>h.  '.1,14 

1951-  -. 

8.  190.  680 

.jA.5,  1 «  H  i 

7,  ^^l.^,  t>Ni 

1950--.. 

6,  2(>3.  638 

400.  0(K) 

5.863,63^ 

1949      . 

5,  183,  8."J() 

210,000 

4,973,830 

lft4.H 

7.713.0,57 

407,  tV23 

7,  305,  4:« 

1^7 

:i.  ^9»i,  y;ki 

KX  (lOO 

3,811,936 

1'..4.'. 

l.i'.H.  HhX 

65.000 

1,549,  8)nH 

IW- 

'.'•17.  075 

40,000 

957,  075 

Percent 
of  in- 
come 
taxes  to 
income 
Iwfore 
taxes 


20.26 

23.51 

25.  .52 

14.21 

13,  r<H 

«.  92 

r,.  '29 

4.70 

6.39 

4.  as 

5.28 

2.02 

4.02 

4.01 

Company  R 


Percent 

Net  income 

Net  iiiconu' 

of  in- 

before 

Income 

after 

come 

Year 

Income 

taxes 

income 

taxes  to 

taxes 

taxes 

income 
before 
taxes 

^ 

1988..-. 

$3, 620. 312 

'$968,000 

$4,588,312 

19.57..-. 

f..  908. 969 

882.  OCX) 

6.026.969 

12.77 

19.56-... 

11'.  .59.5.588 

2.640.000 

7.966.588 

24.92 

IM6.... 

8.0.52,718 

I,UV4,  .5.5<J 

6.  S88. 159 

14.46 

1S64 

8.39,5,  5»-.l 

1.  Ii.3»i,  ,51  Kl 

f.,  7.59. 061 

19.49 

Wfi3.... 

11,.5c«i.  42>t 

3.  477.  3.'^.*i 

s.  059.  078 

30.14 

1952...- 

13.  .532,  095 

3,  >>M,  (KKI 

1*.  fA<-.  095 

28.70 

1951.... 

14.m<i.  7W5 

4.  rt4,'i,  iKtIi 

in.  ■29.5,  795 

30.  11 

1950-.-- 

111.  H,V).  226 

2,3.M    MM 

^.  4">>,  42.5 

21,68 

1949..-. 

11.470.610 

29y.  fi2H 

'..  1"1..5n7 

4.  t^2 

liH^--- 

N.  229.  (vW'i 

1,  »■>;<.=;.  iKi 

.,.  -i44.  r,,-,)', 

19.87 

li>47..- 

4.  773.  v4 

.571..  444 

4   ):>:.  4211 

12.1)7 

IMti--- 

2.  <"■,  S.iu 

370.  UJd 

2,  U'5,  239 

14.95 

lm.5-.. 

',    '!>.(   -.■''• 

252.500 

1.  730.  7,59 

10.27 

1  Credit. 


Company  S 


Percent 

Net  income 

Net  income 

of  in- 

l>clbre 

Income 

after 

come 

Year" 

income 

taxes 

income 

taxes  to 

taxes 

taxes 

income 
before 
taxes 

1968".. 

$3,337,324 

» $236, 642 

$3,  UK),  »-.H2 

7.09 

1967".. 

4,712.841 

330,000 

4,382,  Ml 

7.00 

1957... 

4.712.841 

■■Vio.im 

4.382.841 

7.02 

1966.... 

4,  IKitl.  798 

2t)tl,  KH) 

3,  800.  798 

6.40 

19.55.... 

4.  284.  ,521 

22ti.  iKIO 

4.064,521 

5.13 

19.54... 

,5.241.  17':t 

43.  KKI 

5, 198,  179 

.82 

19.53.... 

5.  ^2.'i.  '.MH 

.'A3.  t«IO 

4, 942, 94M 

10.55 

lil.52  ... 

5,  ni>«,  7'.2 

1.  42.'.i»l<) 

4, 193,  762 

25.36 

1951.... 

,5.  ■2!*ti,  57S 

y>')4.  tKKI 

4,316.578 

18.26 

1950.... 

2.  i*44,  3-22 

191.000 

2.  7.5;i.  3-2'2 

6.  49 

1949.... 

4,  73';.  1.-.3 

342,000 

4.394,  1.5;j 

7.22 

IWX... 

4.  213.'ii'i 

266.000 

3,  947.  IX>1 

6.31 

1>M7... 

3.  2'Hi,  '1.H4 

160.000 

3,  040.  0.34 

4.99 

l■^*^-- 

I.MH4.  4m 

30,000 

1,779.404 

1  •<; 

1  12  nuitiths  fiiilc'l  Juiif  30. 

■  Iiulu'i.'snilit  of  $171,642  prior  years' tax  adjust  r!:..!ir. 

V'lTE.    In  tDtal  analj-sis  1956-1957  for  iiis  company. 


Percent 

Net  income 

Net  income 

of  in- 

before 

Income 

after 

come 

Year 

Income 

taxes 

income 

taxes  to 

taxes 

taxes 

income 
iH'fon' 
taxes 

19.58..-. 

$1,011.  ia5 

'  $235, 320 

$1,246.4*5 

0 

19,57.... 

701.822 

0 

701.822 

0 

1956... 

949.659 

138.  0(X) 

811,  a59 

14.  .53 

1955.... 

1,38.5,3*5 

1N5.  OIK) 

l,a¥).33.5 

13.  35 

19.54.--. 

,542,208 

2,500 

,539.  708 

4.61 

19.53  -.. 

408,  107 

4(W.  107 

1952-.-. 

431,  ,5<i9 

43!,.5«i9 

19.51... 

273.  473 

273.473 

.-- 

19.50---. 

183.116 

5,000 

178,118 

2.73 

1949 

<6,000 

"6.000 

'  Crctlit. 


Company  U 


Percent 

Net  income 

Net  income 

of  in- 

before 

"Inctime 

after 

come 

Year 

income 

taxes 

income 

taxes  to 

taxes 

taxes 

income 
l)efore 
taxe« 

1958-.. 

(') 

(") 

(■) 

1967.... 

$11,719,324 

$.560,  482 

$11,1,58,842 

4.78 

1956  ... 

9,  .568,  842 

200,000 

9,  368,  842 

2.09 

19.5.5  » 

9,  340,  810 

900,000 

8.  440,  810 

9.64 

1954... 

7,  805,  307 

335,000 

7,  470,  307 

4.29 

1953  ... 

7,  140,  132 

600,000 

6,  540,  132 

rs.M) 

1952-.-. 

7,  71,5,  591 

1,000,000 

6,  71.5,  .591 

12.96 

1961... 

10,  239.  600 

2,  9IX),  0(X1 

7,  396,  (XX) 

2S.32 

1950..-- 

7.  ti59,  000 

I.21X),0(X) 

6.  459,  OCX) 

1.5.  67 

1949.... 

6,  tkV).  347 

875,  000 

,5,781,347 

13.  15 

1948.  . 

9. 030,  713 

2,  250,  000 

6,  780,  713 

24.  91 

1947.... 

7,191,002 

1. '2.50, 000 

.5.941,002 

17.38 

1946.... 

3,400.586 

400,000 

3,000,686 

11.76 

I  -S'ot  ivailable. 

-  Kestited  to  i-onform  witli  a«>ounting  pnu'ticr  clTec- 
tiveJ;m  1,  1956-  metlio<l  of  charging  intangible  develoi)- 
ment  costs  was  clianced.  1956  net  income  would  have 
i'een  $1,170.0«X)  less  without  such  change. 

Company  V,  liquidated 


Net  income 

Net  income 

l»efore 

Income 

after 

Yvixr 

income 

taxes 

income 

taxes 

taxes 

ltt54...- 

$4. 173. 767 

$4, 173.  767 

1953.... 

3.951.367 

$3.50,  (X)0 

3,601.367 

1952.... 

4.414.623 

660,000 

3.  754.  623 

1951... 

3.  112.871 

3.  112.871 

19.50.... 

1.904.836 

526,000 

1.378.836 

1949.... 

'  .592, 448 

7.  .500 

.584.948 

1948...- 

461,640 

2,400 

4.59,  240 

1947.... 

4 16,  ,506 

4,100 

.512,406 

1946.... 

328,0.52 

11,282 

316,770 

1946  ». . 

176,841 

.5,250 

171,591 

1945'.. 

298,539 

6,127 

287,  412 

Percent 
of  in- 
come 
taxes  to 
income 
Ik  fore 
taxes 


8.86 
14.95 

27,'tU 
1.26 
.52 
.98 
3.44 
2.97 
2.00 


'  Befori'  $6,53,408  loss  on  wells  aban<lone<i, 

-  12  months  endccl  .^i)r.  30.    In  1946,  the  company 

cliaiiKed  w  a  calendar  year  basis,  so  1946  taxes  are  shown 

both  WHjs. 

Company  W 


Percent 

Net  income 

Net  income 

of  in- 

before 

Income 

after 

come 

Year' 

income 

taxes 

income 

taxes  to 

taxes 

taxes 

income 
I)eforc 
taxes 

1958 '  - 

$16,  726. 337 

'$175,000 

$16,  ,551,  337 

1.06 

1957  1  - . 

18,  877. 389 

0 

la  877, 389 

0 

19.57.-  . 

18. 877, 389 

18,  877, 389 

1966--.. 

5, 040,  752 

»  5, 040,  752 

19.56*.- 

0) 
3, 396.  446 

(») 
3, 395,  446 

1955.... 

1954.... 

10,260,388 

•166,666 

10, 360,  388 

S 

1953.... 

11.500,382 

•500,000 

12. 000,  382 

1952.... 

12,  100,  165 

200,000 

11,900,166 

1.65 

1951..-. 

1.5.  19.5.  639 

1,900,000 

13,  295, 639 

12.03 

1950.... 

7.  128.  .542 

200,000 

6.  928.  542 

2.81 

1949.... 

7.483.443 

■200,000 

7,283,443 

2.67 

1948--.- 

17.917,474 

3,000,000 

14,  917,  474 

16.74 

1947..,. 

5,266,897 

400,000 

4,866,897 

7.58 

1946.... 

1,  844, 1.56 

1,844.156 

1946.... 

5,  422, 254 

450,000 

4,972,254 

8.29 

'  12  months  ended  Aug.  31. 

'  Foreign  income  taxes. 

'  Same  for  l)oth  consolidated  and  oomi)juiy  only. 

*  Consolidatwl. 

^  Same 

« Credi' . 

'  Credit  taxes. 

Note. — In  total  analysis,  1966=1967  on  this  company, 
•tc. 


Company  X 


Percent 

Vet  income 

Net  Income 

of  in- 

l)Cfore 

Income 

after 

come 

^'^'Ur 

income 

taxes 

income 

taxes  to 

taxes 

taxes 

income 
l)efore 
taxes 

1958.--. 

$4,642,978 

$670,023 

$3.972.9,V5 

14  43 

19.57... 

7. 670. 6.54 

840,709 

6,  829. 945 

10  96 

1956.     . 

6, 0.57.  708 

400.001) 

5.  657,  708 

6  60 

19.V5    .- 

6,  720, 029 

400,000 

6,  320,  029 

5,95 

1954- 

5, 245,  5'27 

5.  245,  527 

1953 

4.  470,  6.59 

240,  OCX) 

4.  230,  6.59 

.5,37 

1952-  . 

3,  63.5.  498 

4.50, 000 

3.  185. 498 

12.38 

1951.... 

3.  702.  765 

550,000 

3.  15Z765 

14.85 

1950..-. 

3.  770. 7CX< 

696,200 

3.  047,  50») 

18.46 

1949.... 

4. 022,  2fi6 

640,907 

3.381,359 

15  9:1 

1948.  .. 

4.731.952 

901,906 

3,  830.  (M6 

19.  CXj 

1947... 

2. 940.  7.50 

597, 621 

2.  343,  129 

20  32 

1946  ... 

1.394,512 

163,973 

1,23!).  My 

11.75 

1945 

666,567 

666, 5S7 

Company  Y 


Perwnt 

Net  income 

Net  Income 

of  in- 

Iwfore 

Income 

after 

come 

\yAt 

income 

taxes 

income 

taxes lo 

taxes 

taxes 

Income 
1  >efore 
taxes 

19.58.  . . 

$6,231,481 

0 

$6,231,481 

0 

1957 . . . 

7. 802, 218 

$570,000 

7.  2.32. 218 

7  31 

1956.  .  - 

7.  8.59, 694 

650.000 

7.  -209. 694 

8.27 

19.55--- 

8,  449,  374 

500,000 

7,  949, 374 

5. 9^2 

19.54  -  . . 

8.  2,56.  034 

400,000 

7,  8.56,  034 

4  8,5 

19.5:1-.. 

8.  874. 068 

1.  275, 000 

7,599.068 

14  x; 

19.52... 

8.101.335 

1,255,000 

6.  846. 33,5 

15  49 

1951... 

8.  009.  124 

1,186,000 

6.  824. 124 

14.79 

1950.  .. 

7. 047.  367 

1,060,000 

5.  997,  367 

14  89 

1949- 

7. 04H.  7,53 

710,  (XX) 

6.  338.  7.53 

10.07 

1948-  -. 

9.186,038 

1,72.5,000 

7.461,0.38 

18.78 

1947... 

4.883,907 

760,000 

4,  123,  907 

1.5.  .56 

1946.     . 

2,  4-28. 249 

315,000 

2.113,249 

12.97 

1945.  . 

1.  934.  8.50 

175,000 

1,759,8.50 

9.(W 

Co m pa ny  Z 


Year 

Net  income 

before 

income 

taxes 

Income 
taxes 

Net  income 

after 

income 

taxes 

PlTCMlt 

of  in- 
come 
taxi>s  lo 
income 
l>efore 
taxes 

1968... 
1967.  .. 
1956  '. . 
1966  >. . 
196.5-  . 
1964  ... 
1953...- 
1962.-.- 
1951.. 

$?,  066, 816 

2.216,290 

746,447 

1.«r2.988 

1,262.177 

1.  720. 086 

1.508,988 

1,547,048 

703,  747 

151,488 

154.707 

134.881 

0 
0 

$2,066,816 

"  2.  215. 290 

746.447 

1.602.988 

1, '262,  177 

1.720.086 

1,058,988 

1.647.048 

703.747 

1.51.488 

1.54.  707 

134.881 

n 
u 

I960.... 
1949... 

--- .o^-. 

1948..-. 

* 

I  .Adjusted. 

-  7  months  ending  Dec,  31. 

'  In  totals  analysis.  May  31  ending  years  used. 

Note.— Ye  »rs  end  May  31  prior  to  1957. 

Com,pany  A-Z 


Percent 

Net  income 

Net  income 

of  in- 

Ik-fore 

Income 

afler 

come 

'ieai- 

income 

taxes 

income 

taxes  to 

taxes 

taxes 

income 
l)efore 

taxes 

1968.... 

$iX)9,982 

0 

$909,982 

1) 

1967..-. 

891,025 

0 

891,026 

0 

1966.... 

783,082 

783.082 

1955.... 

981.994 
647, 516 

981,994 
647  516 

1964.... 

1953.... 

1,(K)8,416 

$80,000 

928.416 

7.93 

1952... 

768,664 

768.664 

1851.... 

1,143.004 

283,000 

860.004 

24.76 

1950.... 

969. 1,56 

264.774 

704.382 

27.32 

1949.... 

:<94,227 

394,  227 

1948.... 

874,306 

173,000 

701,. 306 

19.79 

1947.... 

(k55,  289 

73,000 

582, 289 

11.14 

1946.... 

227,789 

227,789 



1946.... 

322,232 

332,232 

1962 
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Company  B-Z 


Percent 

Net  Inw  me 

Net  income 

of  in- 

before 

Inoome 

atter 

oome 

■^'ear 

income 

taxes 

inoome 

taxes  to 

taxes 

taxes 

income 
l)efore 
taxes 

1958..-. 

'$31,647,420 

'$4,074,902 

$33,  825.  276 

1967.... 

88,009,503 

'1,827,610 

36,600,759 

I  .^tate  and  fordgn  Income  taxes  included. 
••(  rtHllt. 

Mr.  LAmiCHE  Mr  Pre.sident,  will 
the  Senator  viold:' 

Mr.  DOUC  L.^S.    lyiild. 

Mr.  LAUS::HE.  Mr.  Pre.'-idcMC  I  con- 
cur in  what  he  Senator  has  .said.  What 
extenuating  argument  can  the  compa- 
nies give  to  the.'^e  de\astating  figures. 
when  it  is  pointed  out  that  if  it  were  a 
corporation  :)ther  than  an  oil  company 
the  taxes  wcaild  have  been  much  higli- 
er,  w'herea.s  the  taxes  paid  by  the  oil 
companies  a  -e  practically  nothing';' 

Mr.  DOU(-lLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  been  in  the  Senate  ever  .'^lnce 
1957.  He  h;is  heard  the  defenj^e  made 
of  the  depletion  allowance  from  time  to 
time,  that  it  is  neces5ary  to  develop  ex- 
ploration, that  the  oil  industry  is  a  great 
industry  in  the  economy  of  Oklahoma 
and  Texas  aid  Kan.'-a.s  and  othei'  States 
that  are  dependent  upon  it  and  so  fortli 

Mr.  LAUSiTHE.  The  fact  is  that  the^e 
profits  are  fixed  and  they  will  continue 
to  be  fixed  into  the  future  each  year  tlii'i 
follows,  except  for  an  economic  break- 
down, and  they  still  will  be  paying  i-irac- 
tically  no  ta>es,  while  other  cori>orations 
will  be  payii  g  52  percent  m  taxes. 

Mr.  DOUCrLAS  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  one  of  the  great  scandals  of 
our  tax  system. 

Mr.  PROXMIKE  Mi  President,  will 
the  Senator  Nield':' 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  PHO.MIRE.  The  Senator  has 
put  into  the  Record  a  series  of  very  im- 
pressive statistics,  showing  that  many  br- 
firms  in  the  oil  industry  pay  no  taxe.^ 
year  after  ye.n .  or  very  small  taxes,  and  m 
most  instances  cited  by  the  Senator  they 
paid  far  less  than  10  percent  in  taxes. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  fact  tha:  to  my  certain  knowledge 
one  of  the  biggest  oil  companies,  within 
the  past  yea;-  has  made  more  than  $50 
million  in  pioflts  What  did  it  pay  m 
taxes?  Nothing.  It  received  a  $750,000 
refund  from  the  Government. 

This  is  no!  something  that  has  liai)- 
pened  years  ;  go.  It  is  happening  today 
It  will  happei  next  year.  The  Govern- 
ment will  continue  to  lose  this  money. 
Is  not  the  economic  basis  for  all  this  th.f 
fact  that  the  percent;ige  depletion  per- 
mits someon  ^  who  has  invested  in  aii 
oil  property  to  get  far  more  of  a  t^ix 
writeoff  than  the  cost  of  the  oil  prop- 
erty? He  can  write  off  n.ore  than  the 
cost  of  the  oil  property.  One  stud\  madt 
by  the  Ti-um.in  administration,  showed 
that  on  the  a/erage  these  companies  are 
able  to  writt  off  their  investment  not 
once,  not  twice,  not  10  times,  but  19 
times.  They  writ.e  it  off  over  ^tnd  over 
and  over  again. 

Mr.  DOUG-.AS.     That  has  occurred. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  W^hat  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  doing  is  not  to  provide 


that  they  can  write  it  off  once  or  twice, 
but  that,  as  I  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
studies  that  have  been  made  before,  on 
the  average  they  can  write  it  off  about 
10  times  instead  of  the  19  times  that 
is  now  average.  So  what  the  Senator 
has  proiX)sed  m  a  very  modest  restraint 
on  the  profit,  after  taxes,  of  the  huge  oil 
compaines 

Mr  DOUGLAS  I  am  continually 
astounded  at  my  own  moderation.  I  say 
to  the  oil  industry  that  the  blind  and 
powerful  opposition  which  they  have 
given  to  even  this  modest  improvement 
may  stir  up  against  them  a  lustif.able  in- 
dignation which  ultimately  will  sweep 
away  the  whole  system  of  depletion. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
one  of  the  reasons  why  this  ei  ormous 
value  of  oil  depletion  has  developed  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  intent  of  Congress 
when  it  passed  the  law,  because  at  the 
time  in  19:'6,  when  the  depletion  allow- 
ance went  into  the  law.  the  corporation 
income  tax  was  about  13  percent '' 

Mr  IX)UGLAS.  The  value  of  the  al- 
lowai.cv  then  amounted  to  7  percent. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  So  now  with  the 
corporation  income  tax  at  52  percent,  the 
value  of  the  depletion  allowance  is  ap- 
proximat^'ly  four  times  as  great :  and  the 
amendmeiit  of  the  Senator  from  Illinoi.-- 
wjiild  simply  reduce  the  depletion  value 
for  the  big  companies  to,  roughly,  60  per- 
cent of  what  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Once  again,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
IS  modest,  because  it  would  not  return  the 
value  of  the  depletion  allowance  to  what 
It  was  initially,  when  the  law  was  passed 
in  1926:  it  would  go  only  halfway  toward 
that  objective. 

Mr    DOUGLAS      Tha'  i>  correct. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  pointed  out  that  the  economic 
effect  of  the  depletion  allowance  has 
been  not  only  to  give  some  wealthy  per- 
sons and  some  big  corporations  a  tre- 
mei'.dous  tax  advantage,  but  also  to  pro- 
\  ide  for  o\erinvestment — a  heavy  o\e!- 
mvestment — and  a  misaiiocation  of 
Amei  ica's  economic  resources. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Yes:  this  is  ^ome- 
thmi;  which  is  not  commonly  under- 
stood. 

M!-.  PROXMIRE.  And  it  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  important  economic  ef- 
fect.<- 

Mr  DOUGLAS,  It  is  one  of  tli  most 
important  economic  effects. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true,  how- 
ever, that  oil  companies  are  able  to 
maintain  high  profits  or  increased 
profits  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer 
by  operating  on  the  basis  of  restrain- 
ing their  production,  so  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  Texas  the  oilfields  pump 
only  8  or  10  days  a  month'^  In  othei 
words,  they  operate  far,  far  below  ca- 
pacity, and  -some  oil  firms  that  are  suc- 
cessful in  maintaining  a  tax  advantage 
are  also  successful  in  imposm'-  quotas  on 
the  importation  of  oil. 

Mr    DOUGL.^S.    That  is  correct, 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  So  the  American 
consumer  gets  virtually  no  benefit  what- 
soever from  the  enormous  tax  advan- 
tage. 


Mr  DOUGLAS.  And  the  question 
might  very  well  be  asked:  If  the  great 
Texas  field  is  producing  during  only  8 
or  10  days  a  month,  is  u  wise  to  drill 
additional  wells  under  those  circum- 
stances? 

Mr  PROXMIRE  That  is  exactly 
what  the  present  depletion  allowance 
encourages. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  The  Senator's 
questions  are  extremely  good 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
in  the  bill  the  oil  companies  or  oil  in- 
dustry gets  another  tax  advantage  which 
seems  extremely  hard  to  .iustify,  in  that 
gas  pipelines  receive  a  .special  treatment 
not  given  to  other  utilities,  namely,  a  7- 
percent  investment  credit  as  contrasted 
w;th  the  3-percent  investment  credit 
permit'-ed  all  other  utilities? 

Mr.  I30UGLAS.  That  is  correct.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  a  few  days  ago 
made  a  great  fight  against  that:  but  the 
steamroller  went  over  him.  and  the  7- 
percent  investment  credit  for  the  gas 
pipelines  was  retained  This  is  one  of 
the  many  in.iustices  contained  in  the  bill, 

Mr  PROXMIRE  So  rather  than  hav- 
ing the  efffX't  in  th:s  tax  reform — and 
this  is  .supposed  to  be  a  tax  reform  bill  - 
of  cutting  back  on  the  excessive  privi- 
leges which  this  most  profitable  industry 
m  America  now  en.ioys,  the  bill  aggra- 
vates and  enhances  the  un.nistifiable  and 
unjustified  profits  advantages  which  the 
gas  and  oil  industry  already  enjoys, 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  bill  opens  more 
loopholes  than  it  closes 

Mr.  President  one  of  the  really  major 
loopholi-s  in  tlie  tax  code  :s  the  method 
by  whr:h  capital  gams  may  be  applied 
to  oil  snd  gas  properties.  Becau-se  this 
subject  is  little  understood.  I  have  again 
asked  that  a  memorandum  be  prepared 
concerning  it.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  memorandum,  entitled  'Appli- 
cation of  Capital  Gains  Treatment  to 
Income  Prom  Oil  and  Gas  Properties," 
be  printed  at  this  point  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randun-.  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recohd   as  follows: 

Application  of  Capit.\l  Gains  Iriatment  to 
INCCME  From  Oil  and  Gas  Propertie.s 

A  taxpayer  owning  right*  in  an  oil  and  gas 
property  may  sell  a  fractional  share  in  these 
rights  and  claim  capital  pains  treatment 
with  respect  to  the  excess  I  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  over  his  adjusted  basis  in  the 
fractiontl  share  sold  Tlie  character  of  the 
fractional  share  a.s  a  capital  asset  within  the 
meaning  of  secti'jii  122i  c:  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  ol  1954  is  nit  and  has  not 
been  seriously  questioned.  7'Iie  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  such  fractional  shares 
is  tl'.at  the  original  owner  pprmanently  di- 
\est5  himself  of  ail  int^rest,^  therein.  I.e.. 
no  ■(""ovssioii  IS  made  for  a  return  of  the 
r;t:hts  to  him  after  a  si>ecified  period  of  time. 
or  after  i  specified  volume  of  production  or 
number  if  dollars  of  royalties  realized  with 
respect    to  tlie  fractional  share 

On  th(-  oiher  liai:>d.  for  some  considerable 
time  past  there  has  t>een  considerable  con- 
fusion about  the  tax  treatment  of  "carved 
out"  oil  payments.  These  difTer  frotn  .assign- 
ment or  sale  of  fractional  shares  in  that  the 
taxpayer  docs  n;i  permane!it!y  rellnqulsli 
rights  to  income  in  the  oil  and  gas  property 
but  merely  assigns  or  sells  some  portion 
thereof  for  a  limited  period  of  time.  For 
example,  he  may  sell  the  next  2  years'  pro- 
duction, or  the  next  100,000  barrels    or  the 
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next  $1  million  worth  of  output.  Upon  satis- 
faction of  these  couditions,  the  rights  revert 
to  the  taxpayer.  Numerous  court  declsion.s. 
at  variance  with  Treasury  rulings,  main- 
tained that  the  proceeds  from  ruch  sales 
should   be  treated   as  capital   gains. 

Quite  recently,  however,  the  US.  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Lake  case,  ruled  that  proceed.s 
from  sale  or  exchange  of  carved-out  oil  pay- 
ments were  to  be  construed  as  realization 
of  future  Income  and  therefore  subject  to 
ordinary  income-tax  treatment.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  apparently  feels  that  the 
Supreme  Court  ruling  is  sufficiently  broad 
and  sufficiently  definite  as  to  preclude  fur- 
ther dispute  about  the  tax  treatment  of 
carved-out  oil  payments.  However,  tiie  in- 
genuity of  the  American  taxpayer  must  never 
be  underestimated, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding,  on  the  basis  of  esti- 
mate.s  by  the  Committee  on  Unessential 
Expenditures  that  the  concession  to  the 
gas  industry,  made  m  the  bill,  luider  the 
investment  credit  provision,  will  be  worth 
more  than  $51  million  to  them,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  other  advantages  which  they 
already  have, 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  that  is  a  con- 
servative estimate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr,  MORSE,  I  alway.s  find  it  very 
educational  to  listen  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  and  to  a  great  seminar  when  I 
listen  to  a  colloquy  between  the  Senator 
fi'om  Illinois  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin IMr,  Proxmire!.  I  have  enjoyed 
the  educational  aspect  in  regard  to  the 
shocking  injustice  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, symbolized  by  the  bill. 

Could  the  Senator  from  Illinois  cite 
to  me  to  any  article  m  the  Democratic 
platform  of  1960  which  would  justify  the 
bill^ 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     No. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  think  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  be  mistaken  in  his  point  of  view 
if  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  bill 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  of  1960? 

Mr,  DOUGLAS,  I  do  not  believe  it  can 
be  reconciled.  It  is  my  intention  to 
vot-e  against  the  bill  in  its  present  form. 

Mr,  MORSE.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Democratic  Party  in  its  platform  in  1960 
sought  to  hold  out  some  hope  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  to  pass  a  tax  reform 
bill  which  deserved  the  name? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  That  promise  was 
held  out  to  the  American  people. 

Mr,  MORSE,  The  other  day,  in  an- 
nouncing my  opposition  to  the  bill,  I 
characterized  the  bill  as  one  which  could 
best  be  described  as  a  bill  for  tax  dodg- 
ers. Doe.s  the  Senator  from  Illinois  be- 
lieve that  that  was  an  unfair  description 
of  the  bill,  from  the  accoimt  which  the 
Senator  is  now  giving  to  the  Senate  a,s 
to  how  the  bill  increases  the  duckinc 
and  dodging  ability  of  the  oil  industry 
to  escape  more  taxes  tlian  it  Oi,her\vi,-:e 
ha.s  been  able  to  escape? 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  I  should  prefer  to  sav 
that  the  bill  is  an  unbalanced  bill.  It 
gives  rewards  to  the  wealthy  and  the 
powerful  and  denies  protection  to  the 
avera:^e  American. 

So  far  as  the  oil  industry  Ls  concerned, 
except  for  the  gas  pipelines,  it  is  true 


that  the  bill  does  not  make  things  any 
worse  than  they  are  now  ;  but  it  does  not 
make  any  iTiprovement. 

Mr.  MORSE.  A  few  minutes  ago  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  said  he  was  sur- 
prised at  h.is  own  moderation.  I  think 
the  statement  he  has  just  made  is  one 
of  his  great  understatements,  because  I 
still  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  bill  as  stated  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  a  much  more  accurate 
one  than  tne  modest  understatement  of 
the  Senatoi-  from  Illinois. 

Mi  ,  DOUGLAS.  I  expect  to  join  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  in  voting 
against  th€  bill.  I  appreciate  the  serv- 
ices which  he  ha.s  i'iven. 

Ml',  President,  m  addition.  I  ask  unani- 
nious  consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point   m    the   Record   a   paper   entitled 

■  WriteofTs,  Cost  Depiction,  and  Per- 
centage Depletion — An  Appraisal,"  writ- 
ten by  Paul  Haber,  doctor  of  jurispru- 
dence and  doctor  of  philosophy. 

There  bting  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Writeoffs,    Cost    DEPLmoN.    and    Percent- 
age Dfplktio.n — An  Appraisal 

,Dy  E'aul  Haber,  J.D,,  Ph.  D.) 

IN'TRODfCTtON 

Our  Federal  tux  system  Is  supposed  to  be 
based  on  the  principle  of  progressive  t&x- 
ation  or  '  ab, Uiy  t^j  pay" — tlie  higher  the  net 
Income,  the  higiitr  the  rate  of  tax.  In  the 
rase  of  taxpayers  who  engage  In  the  business 
of  crude  nil  however,  this  principle  is  made 
to  work  in  rever.'^e — the  higher  the  net  In- 
come from  the  production  and  sale  of  crude 
oil.  the  lower  the  rate  of  tax. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  miscon- 
ception as  to  the  true  value  of  the  tax  sub- 
sidy to  crude  oil.  It  is  generally  assiuned 
that  It  con;ilst3  of  "percentage  depletion" 
only,  which  is  supposed  to  be  worth  about 
$15  billion  a  year.  Those  who  are  ac- 
quainted   with   the   subject   know   that   the 

■  wrlteo!r.:>"  ;;ubsidy  is  worth  at  least  $7 
billion  more.  Nobody,  however,  seems  to  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  "cost  depletion"  also 
represents  a  subsidy  to  crude  oil.  Because 
this  last  subsidy  is  concealed  In  a  provision 
ol  the  code  which  on  the  stirface  seems  to 
have  nothlnt:  to  do  with  depletion.  It  seems 
t  )  have  esc.ipcd  everybody's  attention.  It 
IS  the  sleei)er"  subsidy  and  it  is  costing 
the  country  f  Icaui  $5  billion  a  year. 

WHO     EXTFIS     THE     CRUDE     OIL     BUSINESS? 

C m.sidfr  the  i,.x  situation  of  individuals 
111  the  follow. ng  groups: 

1.  The  stockholders  who  own  large  blocks 
of  stock  in  the  corporations  listed  on  the 
various  stock  exchanges,  who  receive  fabu- 
lous Incomes  from  dividends; 

2.  The  active  heads  of  these  listed  corpora- 
tions, who  receive  substantial  salaries  for 
their  ."^rvicc;  and  dividends  on  any  stock 
they  may  ovn  in  the  corporation; 

3  Tiie  pro:  essional  advisers  for  these  cor- 
;;orations.  wjio  receive  large  fees  for  their 
icr'ices; 

4,  The  mo\ie  stars  and  other  Independent 
professional  men  who  earn  large  salaries  and 
fees; 

5,  The  more  than  150.000  partners,  stock- 
holders, and  sole  proprietors,  who  own  the 
ihuu.-;aiids  of  medium-size  businesses  In  this 
ountry.  who  derive  substantial  income  from 
dividends,  salaries,  Interest,  or  profits. 

The  more  than  200.000  Individuals  who 
r  mprise  these  five  groups  derive  incomes 
anywhere  froit  $100,000  to  $25  million  a  year, 
are  subject  t<i  t.xes  In  the  very  top  brackets! 
Woiild  It  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  If 
these  people  are  smart  enough  to  earn  such 


large  incomes,  they  are  naive  enough  to  pay 
it  out  in  taxes?  Especially,  when  the  tax 
laws  applicable  to  crude  oil  offer  them  a  safe 
and  sure  way  out  by  transforming  the  "pro- 
gressive tax  rates"  Into  "regressive  tax  rates," 
so  that  Instead  of  paying  out  90  percent  of 
their  incomes  In  taxes  and  keeping  10  per- 
cent they  are  able  to  keep  90  percent  and  pay 
out  10  percent? 

the    WRrrEOFFS    SUBSIDY 

Mr.  Smith,  whose  Income  Is  tl  million  a 
year,  decides  to  avail  himself  of  tiie  tax  sub- 
sidies to  crude  oil  instead  of  paying  a  90-pcr- 
cent  tax  on  the  income.  He  spends  his  in- 
come buying  fractional  interests  In  a  large 
number  of  pools  or  joint  ventures  which  en- 
gage in  the  search  for  oil.  In  this  manner, 
he  spreads  the  risk  over  a  lar^'e  number  of 
drilling  operations,  one  or  mnre  of  which  are 
bound  to  find  oil. 

The  million  dollars  thus  Fpent  by  Mr. 
Smith  Is  costing  him  $100  000.  becatise  the 
tax  laws  permit  him  to  write  off  the  cost  of 
the  search  for  oil.  irrespective  of  whether  the 
search  results  in  a  dry  hole,  a  commercial 
producer,  or  a  gusher.  Only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  the  search  mu.  i  be  capitalized, 
less  than  12  percent,  •when  the  well  finds  any 
oil  at  all.  Thus,  as  far  an  the  costs  of  the 
search  are  concerned,  the  odds  ore  9  to  1  In 
favor  of  Mr  ."^mlth.  b»>ciin''e  Mr  Smith  Is 
drilling  for  (^il  with  money  which  would  oth- 
erwUe  have  gone  to  pay  tlie  income  tnx  on 
the  million-dollar  income  The.«c  9  to  1 
odds  in  favor  of  Mr  Smith  more  than  make 
up  for  the  risk  of  not  finding  oil.  In  actual 
practice,  because  the  risk  is  spread  over  a 
great  many  drilling  operations,  the  overall 
odds  In  favor  of  Mr  Smith  are  20  to  1  that  he 
win  come  out  a  h.nppler  man  drilling  for  oil 
than  he  would  be  pnyins;  Income  taxes. 
When  a  taxpayer  enters  the  crude  oil  busi- 
ness, he  forget..s  about  income  taxes;  there 
simply  are  not  any  to  j;ay,  a<:  we  shall  see 
belQW. 

The  best  evidence  a.s  Uj  Mr  Smith's  proba- 
bilities of  becoming  a  luippy  riiid  pr:isp>erous 
oilman  can  be  attested  by  the  ji; ore  than 
55,000  wells  which  are  being  drilled  each  year 
In  this  country,  at  an  avtrnee  cost  of  $150,000 
per  well,  or  a  total  co.st  of  $2,250  million  a 
year.  We  are  drilling  in  this  country  six  times 
as  many  wells  as  the  rest  of  the  world  does; 
even  though  our  oil  reserves  are  less  than 
one-sixth  the  world's  rcK€rve,s  (our  30  billion 
barrels  to  the  world's  '200  billlcr.  barrels). 

Drilling  for  oil  l.s  like  plnying  dice  with  the 
Treasury:  "He.id.s  I  win.  t  ui,-  y-i;  ;  s'^  with 
the  Treasury  always  on  the  losiiig  end.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  high  tax  rates  are  a  boon  to 
the  crude  oil  Industry  rather  than  a  burden, 
because  the  higher  the  rate  of  tax  the  lower 
the  net  cost  (the  after-tax  cost)  of  the  drill- 
ing ojjeration.  This  explains  why  the  Ameri- 
can Petroleum  Institute  docs  not  support  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  In  its 
fight  to  reduce  the  top  tax  bracket  from  90 
percent  to  40  percent.  If  the  rate  were  re- 
duced to  40  percent,  the  search  for  crude  oil 
would  fall  off  tremendously,  because  the 
taxpayer's  share  of  the  cost  of  the  search 
would  have  been  Increased  from  10  percent 
(100  percent  les.'>  90  percent  tax)  to  60  per- 
cent (1(X)  percent  less  40  percent  tax) .  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  phenomenal  growth  of 
the  crude  oil  Industry  dates  back  to  the  year 
1940.  the  year  in  which  the  wartime  rates 
•were  first  brought  into  the  statute. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  taxwise 
It  is  fnr  more  profitable  when  the  drilling 
operation  is  done  by  a  taxpayer  (as  an 
Individual)  who  is  in  the  90  percent  tax 
bracket  thaui  by  a  corporation  which  Is 
subject  to  the  52  percent  Uoc  bracket.  That 
Is  why  at  least  40.000  wells  a  year,  out  of 
the  total  of  55.000,  are  drilled  by  individual 
taxpayers  and  only  15,000  are  drilled  by  the 
major  oil  companies.  On  this  altogether 
plausible     assumption,     the     value     of    the 
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"writeoffs"  subsidy  Is  $6,557  million,   com- 
puted as  follows: 

90    percent    of    4  lOOO    wells 

multiplied  by  n50,000---  $5,  400,  000,  000 
52    percent    of    1  i,000    wells 

multipled   by   $150,000 1,157,000.000 

Total     value     of     tax 

subsidy 6,557.000.000 

THE    "cost    depletion"    SUBSIDY 

Having  gotten  :ld  of  his  original  income 
in  the  search  foi  oil,  the  taxpayer's  next 
problem  Is  to  get  rid  of  the  Income  from 
the  oil  property  after  an  oil  discovery 
Since  the  taxpayer  has  no  cost  basis  in  the 
oil  property  (havng  previously  written  off 
the  cost  of  the  search  through  "writeoffs") 
the  taxpayer  cannot  compute  the  deduction 
for  depletion  on  ihe  basis  of  full  dl.scovery 
value  of  the  prooerty.  Hi.-^  deduction  for 
depletion  is  limited  to  percentage  deple- 
tion" (27Vi  percent  of  the  gross  Income  from 
the  property,  not  'o  exceed  50  percent  of  the 
net  Income  from  such  property).  This 
however,  would  have  him  with  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  Income  from  oil,  subject  to 
ordinary  Income  -ax  rates.  To  relieve  him 
ol  such  excess  income  the  c<xle  contains 
a  "sleeper"  provlj  Ion  which  mjikes  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  ccnvert  the  lncf)me  from  the 
oil  property  Into  capital  gain  without  his 
giving  up  ownership   In    the   property. 

During  the  hearings  condw  !<fi  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  EconuniK  Growth 
("Federal  Tax  Policy  for  Economic  Growth  ' 
84th  Cong  ,  Ist  sets,.  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Economic  Report),  neither  Prof  Horace  M 
Gray  nor  Prof.  Arnold  C  Hurtx-rger  nor 
Prof  James  R.  Nelson — who  argued  against 
the  depletion  subsidy — were  aware  of  the 
"sleeper"  provl8l(>n  In  the  code  Messr.*; 
Henrv  B,  Fernald.  Lowell  Stanley  and  Arthur 
A,  Smith,  who  ari;ued  in  favor  of  depletion, 
were,  of  course,  careful  to  keep  the  "sleeper' 
provision  well  hidden  under  cover. 

The  "sleeper"  provision 

Section  1239  of  the  1954  code,  which  cor- 
responds to  section  117(0)  of  the  1939  code, 
provides  as  follow:; : 

"(a)  In  the  case  of  a  sale  or  exchange, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  of  property  described 
In  subsection  (b)  — 

"1.  Between  a  husband  and  wife;  or 

"2.  Between  an  Individual  and  a  corpora- 
tion more  than  80  percent  In  value  of  the 
outstanding  stock  of  which  is  owned  by  such 
individual,  his  spouse,  and  his  minor  chil- 
dren and  minor  grandchildren;  any  gain  rec- 
ognized to  the  transferor  from  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  such  property  shall  he  consid- 
ered as  gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
property  which  is  neither  a  capital  asset  nor 
property  describee  In  section  1231. 

■■(b)  This  section  shall  apply  only  In  the 
case  of  a  sale  or  exchange  by  a  transferor  of 
property  which  In  the  hands  of  the  trans- 
feree Is  property  of  a  character  which  Is 
subject  to   the  allowance  for  depreciation   ■ 

In  simple  English,  this  section  states  that 
when  property  which  Is  subject  to  depreciH- 
tion,  such  as  real  estate,  patents,  etc..  is  sold 
to  a  spouse  or  to  a  corporation  controlled 
by  the  transferor  (and,  or  the  transferor's 
spouse,  minor  children,  and  minor  grand- 
children), the  gain  realized  on  the  sale  is 
ordinary  Income  rot  capital  gain.  The  same 
rule  applies  when  the  sale  Is  from  one  cor- 
poration to  another  corporation,  if  the  sell- 
ing corp>oratlon  owns  80  percent  or  more 
of  the  stock  of  th.3  buying  corporation.  The 
purpose  of  this  provision  in  the  code  is  to 
prevent  fictitious  sales,  for  the  sole  purjxjse 
of  establishing  a  higher  depreciation  basis 
in  the  hands  of  the  "related'^  transferee  by 
the  payment  of  u  capital-gains  tax  on  the 
part  of  the  transferor 

Section  1239,  however,  does  not  apj)ly  to 
property  which  is  subject  to  depletion,  us 
distinguished  fro:n  property  which  is  sub- 
ject  to  depreciation.     Consequently,   a  tax- 


payer (whether  an  individual  or  a  corpora- 
tion )  who  has  no  cost  basis  in  an  oil  prop- 
erty (such  costs  having  been  previously  writ- 
ten off  from  the  taxpayers  income)  Is  not 
limited  to  the  deduction  of  27I2  percent  of 
the  gross  income  from  the  property  (per- 
centage depletion).  The  Income  from  the 
property  can  be  made  fully  deductible 
through  "cost  depletion"  by  the  sample  de- 
vice of  a  "sale"  of  the  property  for  Its  full 
discovery  value  to  ones  spouse  or  to  one's 
"controlled"  corporation.  The  25-percent 
capital-gains  tax  incurred  on  the  transac- 
tion is  then  reported  on  the  installment 
basis,  spread  over  the  life  of  the  oil  property. 
In  this  way  the  income  from  the  oil  prop- 
erty automatically  Is  limited  to  a  maximum 
tax  rate  of  25  percent,  payable  as,  when,  and 
If  the  oil  is  produced 

rhe  value  to  the  crude  oil  industry  of  this 
loophole  in  the  law  is  approximately  $5  bil- 
lion a  year.  Since  the  value  of  all  the  oil 
minerals  produced  in  this  country  each  year 
is  $8  billion  (see  Facts  and  Figures  for 
1956.  "  p,  149.  published  by  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute),  the  depletion,  if  It 
were  computed  on  the  percentage  deple- 
tion "  basis  would  have  amounted  to  $2.2 
billion  (27 '.J  percent  of  $8  billion  1 ,  Com- 
puted on  a  "cost  depletion"  basis,  the  de- 
pletion Is  automatically  increased  from  $2.2 
billion  to  $8  billion,  at  a  tax  savings  of 
some  $5  billion, 

PERCENTACI  DEPLETION 

This  subsidy  which  has  been  assumed 
generally  to  be  the  principal  villain  in  our 
lax  laws.  Is  by  comparison  with  the  last  two 
subsidies  a  small  handout  Its  principal 
purpose  is  to  scoop  up  the  tax  leftovers  to 
which  the  taxpayers  in  the  crude  oil  busi- 
ness may  unexpectedly  be  exposed  to  Thus. 
If  the  property  should  be  found  to  contain 
oil  after  the  deductions  have  been  taken 
under  the  cost  depletion  ■  methods,  "per- 
centajre  depletion'^  steps  in  to  absorb  the 
excess  income  \Mth  which  the  taxpayer  is  in- 
convenienced Percentage  depletion"  may 
be  said  to  act  as  a  sort  of  basket  for  any 
leftover  income,  left  after  the  'cost  deple- 
tion" subsidy  has  been  fully  availed  of 

The  value  of  "percentage  depletion"  sub- 
sidy to  the  crude  oil  industry  is  compara- 
tively small,  less  than  lialf  a  billion  a  year, 
as  compared  with  a  total  ol  some  $12  billion 
from  the  "writeoffs  and  cost  depletion' 
subsidies.  This  being  the  case,  why  does  the 
crude  oil  industry  so  bitterly  resist  any  cut 
in  the  27 '2 -percent  rate? 

Is  it  becatise  by  resisting  a  cut  in  the  very 
smallest  subsidy  the  peoples  attention  re- 
mains focused  on  "percentage  depletion"  as 
the  apparent  villain  and  is  thus  diverted 
from  the  real  villains — ■writeoffs'^  and  'cost 
depletion" — which  are  worth  at  least  25 
times  as  much?  There  is  no  other  expla- 
nation. 

THE  GROWTH  OF   THE  INDUSTRY 

As  would  be  expected,  an  industry  which 
is  the  beneficiary  of  three  tax  subsidies  ag- 
gregating clase  to  $13  billion  a  year  would 
grow  fast  and  bie  Tlie  crude  oil  industry 
has  grown  very  last  and  very  big.  The 
shares  of  the  listed  oU  companies  are  worth 
more  tlian  $50  billion,  or  more  than  the 
combined  value  of  all  the  listed  shares  of 
the  st^el.  chemical,  and  automobile  indus- 
tries This  does  not  include  the  value  of  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  unlisted  companies,  the 
stock  of  which  is  held  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  spouses,  minor  children,  and 
minor  grandchildren  of  the  top  bracket 
laxpavers  engaged  in  the  crude  oil  business. 
And  to  think  that  less  than  20  years  ago 
the  crude  oil  industry  was  a  small  indus- 
try by  comparison  with  either  steel,  chemi- 
cals, or  automobiles. 

The  rate  of  the  crude  oil  industry's  growth 
may  be  better  appreciated  when  the  stock 
splitups  ol  a  few  of  the  major  oil  companies 
are  taken  into  consideration.  Humble  Oil 
Co  .  the  second  largest  subsidiary  of  Standard 


Oil  of  New  Jersey,  has  split  its  stock  5  times 
since  1922;  4  shares  for  1  In  1922.  3  shares 
for  1  In  1933  (a  depression  year);  2  sh.-u-es 
for  1  in  1943;  2  shares  for  1  in  1951;  2  shares 
for  1  In  1957.  Thus,  each  share  of  the  1922 
vintage  stock  is  today  96  shares,  and  this 
does  not  take  into  account  the  many  stock 
dividends  voted  by  the  company  from  time 
to  time.  The  stock  is  selling  for  approxi- 
mately 100  times  Its  earnings  aft<r  taxes 
What  makes  this  stock  so  valuable?  When 
90  percent  of  a  corporation's  true  Income 
(concealed  in  the  wTiteofls  and  cost  deple- 
tion ;  Is  exempt  from  income  taxes  and  only 
10  percent  is  subject  to  tax,  a  stock  is  l>ound 
to  sell  for  100  times  the  amount  of  earnings 
In  reality,  however,  the  value  of  the  stock 
reflects  the  fact  that  90  percent  of  the  com- 
pany's true  earnings  are  exempt  from  tax. 

Standard  OU  Co  of  California  split  its 
stock  twice  In  recent  years:  2  for  1  In 
1951  and  2  lor  1  in  1956  The  same  is  true 
of  Texas  Co,  Standard  of  New  Jersey  had  2 
recent  splitups:  2  for  1  in  1951  and  3  for  1  in 
1956.  The  latter  company  now  has  more 
than  200  million  shares  outstanding,  selling 
around  $50,  or  a  total  of  more  than  $10  bil- 
lion. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  observe  that  after 
each  stock  splltup  the  price  of  the  postspUt 
stock  soon  catches  up  with  the  price  of  the 
prespllt  stock.  Apparently  you  cannot  keep 
a  crude  oil  stock  down  When  a  stock  re- 
mains unsplit,  as  in  the  case  of  Superior  OU 
Co.  of  California,  its  price  zooms  to 
fantastic  heights.  This  stock  has  recently 
t)een  selling  at  $1,800  per  f-hare  even  though 
its  earnings  are  about  8iu  a  share  Thus. 
the  stock  is  selling  at  180  times  its  net  earn- 
ings. For  the  5-yeHr  period  from  1952  to 
1956.  the  company  wrote  off  on  the  a\erage 
$36  million  a  year;  its  net  income  before 
depletion  wiis  iis  million  a  year,  on  the  av- 
erage: the  average  amount  of  income  tax 
paid  by  it  was  $40,000  a  year.  Even  a  relig- 
ious organization  could  not  t>&k  for  more. 

The  Oil  Record,  published  by  the  Petroleum 
Institute  Pr:jject6.  lists  several  hundred  oil 
companies,  giving  their  finaiuial  operations 
for  the  5-year  period  from  1952  to  1956. 
These  results,  of  25  companies  selected  at 
random,  are  reproduced  in  the  table  below. 
To  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  figures 
in  tiie  table,  it  is  suggested  that  they  be 
examined  carefully,  reading  each  line  across 
rather  than  down. 


NiiHK-  of  company 

Writeoffs 

Net 

income 

Income 

tax  paid 

Union  OH  A  Qas  Co. 

of  I>ouisianft 

SuiK>rior  Oil  Co.  of 

C'.ilifoniia... 

Ti'xas  Padflc  Coal  & 

Oil  Co 

|7,000,(X« 

3«,  000, 000 

6,000,000 

1.650,000 
7,000,000 

1,700,000 

6,000,_000 

600,000 

130,000,000 

35,000,000 

44,000,000 

90,000,000 

g50.00(> 

30,000,000 

700,000 

7.500,000 

7.780.000 
2,750,000 

2,000,000 

500,000 

•  5,000.000 

650,000 

575.000 

$3,000,000 

fl, 000, 000 

7,500,000 

1,800.(100 
2,0C)O.(VlO 

U750,000 

3,500,000 

3.'i0,000 

160.000.000 

35.000,000 

42,000.000 

85,000,000 

700.000 

30.000,000 

600,000 

3,500.000 

4,750,000 
4,000,000 

750,000 

750, 000 

10.  (ion.  000 

000,000 
1.50,00(1 

$30,000 
W,0(« 

800,000 

Franco  Wyoming  Oil 
Co.    

Kcwanee  Oil  Co 

Crowii  Central  Pe- 
troleum Co.. 

l(iO.(100 
75.0(10 

500.0(10 

Oen<<r8l  ("rude  Oil 
Co        

av  'iio 

Bishop  OH  Co 

Humble  Oil  Co 

TiilcwUiT  Oil  Co 

Siinray  Mid-Conti- 
nent Oil  Co.   

PhillU)S  Petroleum 
Co 

Reserve  Oil  &  Oas 
Co      

IS,  KUl 

33.0iii).  <K*i 
4, 000,  Orxi 

10,000,000 

22,000,000 

irtj.  (m 

Skellv  on  Co 

10.  (10(1,00(1 

Eason  Oil  Co      

•J.'i.OOO 

Kfrr-MtOoc  Oil  In- 
dustries    

.Anderson- Pritchard 
Oil  Co 

Areo  Oil  Co  .     

350,000 
."iOO.OOO 

Prillinir  A:  Explora- 
tion Co 

22.000 

Petroleum  Explora- 
tion     

r-         SO.OOO 

fiolly  Oil  Co 

!  1,500.000 

\7I1T  Oil  A  Gas  Co 

1 

Wesl,«tatt>S  Petro- 
Ifiim  Co 

30.000 

1 
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Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  growth  in  the 
ranlLs  of  oil  millionaires  keeps  pace  wi*h 
the  growth  in  the  ranks  of  unemployed ' 
Such  crude  distortion  of  the  principle  o: 
progressive  taxation  in  the  ciise  of  crude  oil 
is  bound  to  cause  periodic  depressions. 
When  the  people's  purchasing  power  is  being 
drained  by  high  taxes  m  order  to  miake  up 
the  loss  of  $13  billion  in  revenue  which 
should  come  from  the  crude  oil  industry. 
there  is  bound  to  be  unemployment  Some 
people  in  high  office  say  that  the  current 
depression  is  temporary — the  economy  is 
catching  its  breath.  A  more  correct  explana- 
tion fur  the  current  condition  would  be: 
The  people  are  taking  a  rest  to  get  up  more 
strength  to  pay  the  taxes  whicii  should  be 
paid  by  our  largest  industry. 

How  can  we  fight  the  battle  of  peace  with 
any  degree  of  success,  when  our  own  house 
is  in  such  disorder!'  Our  cause  is  not  too 
convincing  so  long  as  people  are  allowed  to 
bore  into  the  vitals  of  our  national  economy 
through  excessive  drilling,  to  add  to  the 
swollen  ranks  of  oil  millionaires  and  the 
swollen  ranks  of  Jobless. 

In  order  to  eliminate  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  periodic  depressions  and  to  restore 
a  modicum  of  social  Justice,  the  f  llowmg 
changes  in  otir  tax  laws  are  proposed: 

1.  The  deduction  for  intangible  drilling 
coats  should  be  limited  to  situations  where 
the  well  finds  no  oil; 

2.  Intangible  drilling  costs  should  be  capi- 
talized when  the  well  does  find  oil: 

3.  The  loophole  in  section  1239  should  be 
plugged,  to  discourage  fictitious  sales  to  re- 
lated taxpayers  or  a  controlled  corporation, 
to  prevent  a  stepped-up  di^pletion  basis  based 
on  cos* : 

4  Enact  legislation  to  prevent  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  reciprocal  sales  from  one  tax- 
payer to  another,  for  the  twofold  purpose  of 
establishing  capital  gains  and  cost-deple- 
tion basis.  Apply  the  dealer  rule  to  sales  of 
oil  properties  which  now  applies  to  sales  of 
real  estate: 

5  Eliminate  percentage  depletion  as  an  tm- 
warranted  handout. 

The  abo\e  chanees  in  our  tax  laws  would 
discourage  tax  drilling  and  encourage  scien- 
tific drilling.  It  would  bring  many  billions 
of  revenue  to  the  Treasury. 

The  world's  known  oil  reserves  are  esti- 
mated at  250  billion,  enough  to  last  us  more 
than  100  years.     Why  not  start  using  them? 

The  crude  oil  industry  now  enjoys  a  $3 
monopoly  price  per  barrel  of  oil  and  a  $13 
billion  tax  subsidy.  The  people  can  make  it 
give  up  one  or  the  other  through  reduced 
consumption  of  gas  and  oil. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr.  President,  there 
is  an  interesting  hi.<tory  about  this  paper. 
I  had  it  printed  m  the  Congres.sioxal 
Record  in  another  connection,  The  b\s 
Oil  companies  learned  about  it  and  had 
Dr.  Haber  fired  from  hi.';  job.  He  is  un- 
employed today  and  has  lost  his  income. 
He  wrote  me  a  pitiful  letter  about  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  is  .suffer- 
ing. 

This  shows  the  power  of  the  oil  indus- 
try, their  ruthle.s.snes.<^  toward  those  who 
stand  up  against  them  and  take  some 
risk.  In  a  sense.  I  feel  guilty  about  this 
matter,  because  I  mentioned  Dr.  Haber's 
name  in  connection  with  a  pi-evious  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject.  I  had  no  idea 
that  the  oil  companies  would  hit  him  be- 
low the  belt,  but  they  have  deprived  a 
scholar  and  an  impartial  man  of  hi.s  job 
simply  b^cau.-e  he  spoko  lus  mmd  and 
told  the  tixith.  I  thouaiht  these  might  be 
tactics  used  in  Nazi  Germanv  or  Com- 
munist Russia:  I  did  not  th.ink  they  were 
the  tactics  of  democratic  America.  But 
now  Dr.  Haber  has  lo.n  hi.s  job,  and  he  ;s 


in  trouble  I  hope  very  much  that  this 
fact  may  induce  some  philanthropist  to 
hire  this  man,  who  is  a  good  economist,  a 
^ood  accountant,  and  a  good  lawyer.  In 
fact.  I  should  devote  a  little  energy  to  see 
if  I  can  get  him  another  job. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous ccn;>ent  that  correspondence  be- 
tween Def.n  Erwin  N.  Griswold,  of  the 
Harvaid  Law  School,  and  Mr.  Rex  G. 
Baker,  who  was  then  general  counsel  of 
the  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co..  which 
first  appej.red  in  the  Harvard  Law^  Re- 
view, volume  64.  No.  3.  January  1951,  and 
which  was  reproduced  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  in  the  Compendium 
on  Federtl  Tax  Policy,  for  Economic 
Growth  arid  Stability,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  b?in.g  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recor  >.  as  follows: 
Perc  F.XT.1CE  Depletion — A   Correspondence  ' 

(By  Rex  G.  Baker,  general  counsel.  Humble 

on   &    R<'flning   Co.;    Erwln   N.    Griswold. 

dean.  Harvard  Law  School) 

(Editor's  Note. — On  September  18,  1950. 
Dean  Erwir.  N.  Griswold  made  a  speech  be- 
fore the  tiix  section  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  =  In  which  he  referred  to  "gross 
Inequities  of  the  law  In  favor  of  the  oil  and 
gas  Interests."  A  ntimber  of  newspaper  ac- 
counts of  the  speech  reported  this  as  an 
attack  on  the  percentage-depletion  provision 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.'  On  the  basis 
of  these  reports,  Mr.  Rex  G.  Baker,  general 
counsel  of  the  Htunble  Oil  &  Refining  Co., 
wrote  the  letter  that  began  the  correspond- 
ence reproduced  herein.  Neither  author  had 
any  intentlDn  to  publish  these  letters  at  the 
time  they  were  written,  l^o  revisions  have 
been  made  except  to  eliminate  those  parts 
Irrelevant  to  the  percentage-depletion  con- 
troversy and  to  add  footnotes  where  It  has 
been  thought  useful  to  refer  to  source  mate- 
rials.) 

September  22,  1950. 

De.ar  Deav  Griswold:  You  wlU  recall  our 
conversation  In  Washington  concerning  the 
percentage-depletion  allowance  for  oil  and 
gas  wells. 

Your  remarks  before  the  tax  section  re- 
garding thi!  depletion  allowance  received 
wide.spread  publicity,  and  I  am  afraid  they 
will  be  ver5  damaging  to  the  producers  of 
oil  and  gas  in  view  of  your  reputation  and 
the  responsible  position  you  occupy  in  the 
education  v.-orld. 

Both  in  peace  and  in  war  the  country  must 
have  and  is  very  dependent  upon  oil  and  gas. 
Our  civilian  economy  and  the  national  safety 
would  be  Jeopardized  If  we  failed  to  maintain 
adequate  reserves  of  petroleum  and  a  back- 


1  This  correspondence  appeared  in  the 
Harvard  Law  Review,  vol.  64,  No.  3,  January 
1951,  and  Is  reproduced  here  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  authors  and  the  Harvard  Law 
Review. 

-Sec.  86  A.  B.  A.  J.  999,  1057  (19501. 

-Internal  Revenue  Code,  sec.  114(b)(3), 
provides  as  follows:  "In  the  case  of  oil  and 
gas  wells  the  allowance  for  depletion  under 
sec.  28(m)  shall  be  27 'j  percent  of  the  gross 
income  from  the  property  during  the  taxable 
year,  excluding  from  such  gross  Income  an 
amount  equal  to  any  rents  or  royalties  paid 
or  Incurred  by  the  taxpayer  In  respect  of 
the  property.  Such  allowances  shall  not 
exceed  50  percent  of  the  net  Income  of  the 
taxpayer  (computed  without  allowance  for 
depletion)  from  the  property,  except  that 
in  no  case  shall  the  depletion  allowance  un- 
der sec.  23 (m)  be  less  than  .*t  would  be  If 
computed  without  reference  to  this  para- 
graph." 


log  of  reserve  producing  capacity.  This 
means  that  It  is  essential  to  our  country's 
welfare  and  safety  that  the  exploration  for 
oil  and  gas  within  the  United  States  be  con- 
tinued at  an  accelerated  rate  due  to  Increas- 
ing demands  for  petroleum  and  Its  products 
year  after  year. 

The  exploration  for  petroleum  Is  an  ex- 
tremely costly  and  hazardous  business.  Oil- 
men must  lease  vast  areas,  must  spend  large 
sums  In  geophysical  operations,  must  drill 
very  expensive  wildcat  wells,  of  which  4  out 
of  5  on  the  average  are  dry  holes,  and  must 
then  make  enormous  expenditures  of  money 
in  developing  proven  or  semiproven.  acreage. 
Risk  capital  is  not  invested  unless  there  Is 
hope  of  reward. 

The  producer  of  oil  depletes  his  capital 
asset.  If  he  is  to  stay  in  the  business  he  must 
find  and  develop  new  sources  of  supply.  If 
the  depletion  allowance  were  taken  off,  our 
present  tax  laws  would  tax  away  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  capital. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  exploratory  activity  Is  carried  on 
by  the  Independent  wildcatter.  He  often 
spends  a  lot  of  money  and  goes  broke  with- 
out finding  anything.  To  say  that  he  would 
be  protected  by  charging  off  losses  Ignores 
the  fact  that  until  he  finds  oil  he  has  no 
Income  against  which  to  charge  off  his  losses. 
This  Is  quite  typical  of  the  wildcatter.  If  he 
finally  succeeds  In  finding  oil  he  creates  new 
capital  and  must  be  rewarded  for  the  risks 
he  has  taken.  This  reward  can  be  adequate 
only  If  the  depletion  allowance  Is  maintained. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  oil  In- 
dustry has  consistently  spent  In  exploratory 
effort  a  good  deal  more  than  the  27V2-F>ercent 
depletion  allowance.  It  has  thus  had  to  look 
elsewhere  for  funds  with  which  to  help  fi- 
nance Its  quest  for  oil. 

The  27 '/J -percent  depletion  allowance  was 
established  In  1926.  Congress  has  made 
searching  Inquiries  on  several  occasions 
since  as  to  the  necessity  for  the  depletion 
allowance  and  the  wisdom  of  maintaining  It 
at  27'i  percent.  Each  time  after  full  inves- 
tigation and  Inquiry  It  has  sustained  the 
27  Vi -percent  allowance.  This  fact  alone 
should.  It  seems  to  me,  cause  anyone  to  be 
sure  of  his  ground  before  he  launches  an 
attack  upon  the  depletion  allowance. 

Herewith  I  enclose  some  material  which  I 
believe  you  will  find  helpful  In  your  future 
consideration  of  this  matter:  a  booklet  en- 
titled "Let's  Keep  on  Hunting  Oil,"  some 
statistical  data  which  will  show  that  the  30 
leading  oil  companies  have  found  It  neces- 
sary to  secure  new  capital  by  Issuing  stock 
and  borrowing,  that  their  net  worth  has  con- 
sistently been  lower  than  the  comparable 
figures  of  manufacturing  companies,  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  net  Investment  of 
the  30  leading  oil  companies  Is  In  oil  and 
gas  producing  facilities,  data  showing  the 
ratio  of  dividends  to  net  Income,  the  cost  of 
replacing  crude  petroleum,  this  cost  having 
steadily  risen,  financial  Information  for  the 
25  leading  oil  companies  which  shows  mod- 
erate Incomes,  and  a  chart  showing  a  com- 
parison of  petroleum  prices  with  the  price 
of  coal  and  oil  commodities.  This  chart 
shows  that  the  public  have  been  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  depletion  allowance  In  the 
form  of  low  prices  for  petroleum  products. 

Your  attention  Is  also  Invited  to  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  re- 
lating to  the  1950  revision  of  the  revenue 
laws.* 

Yours  sincerely, 

Rex    G.   B.MtEK. 


*  Hearings  l>efore  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Means  on  H.R.  8920,  81st  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  49- 
60,  100-101,  119,  133-134.  177-309,  733-740, 
818-895,  901-926,  1267-1269,  1282-1286,  2975- 
2983.  2999-3001,  3017-3020,  3028-3029,'  8040- 
3046  (1950). 
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September  25,  1950. 
Dear  Mr  Bakei:  Tliank  you  very  much 
*or  your  letter  of  September  22,  which  has 
/cached  me  this  morning.  I  particularly  ap- 
oreciate  its  fair  and  restrained  tone.  This 
is  In  considerable  contrast  with  the  attitude 
which  Is  often  taken  on  tills  matter  by 
others  In  your  area. 

As  a  matter  of  'act.  I  said  nothing  at  all 
In  my  sj)eech  In  V/ashlngton  about  percent- 
age depletion.  My  remaiks  were  directed 
entirely  to  the  so-called  In-oll-payment  pro- 
visions which  had  been  added  to  the  bill  by 
the  Senate.''  This  seemed  to  me,  and  still 
seems  to  me,  to  have  lx>en  a  rather  clear 
matter  of  special  jwlvllege.  Naturally,  I  am 
plea.scd  that  it  wa.<;  finally  eliminsted  by  the 
conference  committee. 

As  I  have  Indicated,  I  did  not  talk  about 
percentage  depletlcm  and  had  no  thought  of 
doing  so.  There  1;  lots  to  talk  about  there, 
though.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  want  to 
make  It  plain  that  I  have  never  advocated 
eliminating  the  depletion  allowance.  That 
would  be  taxing  cf  pltal.  There  would  be  no 
more  sense  in  it  than  In  eliminating  the 
depreciation  allowance. 

Nor  do  I  dlsagre<3  with  you  at  all  as  to  the 
Importance  of  oil  In  our  economy,  and  the 
desirability  of  encouraging  the  industry, 
particularly  with  respect  to  exploration.  I 
do  think,  though,  that  there  Is  real  reason 
to  question  whether  the  present  27'i-per- 
cent  depletion  allowance  is  not  excessive, 
whether  It  does  not  cost  more  than  other 
ways  of  achieving  the  same  results,  and 
whether  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  bene- 
fits do  not  now  go  in  fact  to  persons  who  are 
not  the  ones  who  do  the  exploring  and  tnke 
the  risks. 

How  about  direct  subsidies  to  exphirers, 
for  example?  Might  this  not  be  a  better 
way,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  cheaper  way? 
We  use  subsidies  In  maritime  shipping  and 
elsewhere  in  our  economy.  It  might  be  a 
much  more  effective  stimulus  than  the  pres- 
ent backhanded  way  of  doing  it  through  the 
depletion  allowance. 

For  example,  may  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  sentence  in  your  letter  which  reads  as 
.'o.iows:  "To  say  that  he  would  be  protected 
by  charging  off  losses  Ignores  the  fact  that 
until  he  finds  oil  he  has  no  Income  against 
which  to  charge  oT  his  losses."  I  think  you 
will  agree  that  this  Is  really  no  argument, 
since  It  is  equally  applicable  to  the  percent- 
age depletion  deduction.  Tlie  wildcatter 
gets  no  depletion  deduction  until  he  finds 
oil.  In  other  words,  the  method  I  sxiggested 
then,  as  far  as  thlf  point  Is  concerned,  would 
be  Just  as  effective.  Indeed,  even  more  effec- 
tive (because  I  would  allow  a  100-percent 
deduction  until  all  principal  costs  had  been 
recovered  while  percentage  depletion  allows 
only  a  27' i -percent  deduction)  than  Is  the 
percentage  depleton  allowance. 

You  must  know  of  situations  where  the 
present  system  c  f  taxing  oil  production 
works  out  outrageously.  I  hear  about  actual 
cases  from  time  to  time,  and  they  must 
come  to  your  at  ;entlon  much  more  fre- 
quently. What  I  would  like  to  see  us  do  Is 
to  work  out  a  system  which  would  maintain 
adequate  incentive  and  stimulate  further 
production  of  oil  without  granting  enormous 
tax  advantages  to  drones  and  others  who 
take  little  or  no  risk.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
real  problem,  and  it  would  be  a  great  con- 


"The  Revenue  Act  of  1950,  as  reported  by 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  pro- 
vided that  the  amount  received  from  the 
sale  of  the  right  to  obtain  a  stated  amount 
of  production  from  an  oil,  gas,  or  mineral 
property,  while  retaining  a  continuing  In- 
terest In  such  pro|)erty,  .should  be  treated  as 
proceeds  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a  cap- 
ital asset.  H.R.  8920,  81st  Cong  .  2d  sess  , 
•sec.  214  (1950)  (as  passed  by  Senate):  see  S. 
Rept.  2375,  81st  Cong  ,  2d  sess  ,  66.  91  (1950). 


trltautlon  if  people  in  your  area,  who  are 
familiar  with  the  situation,  would  devote 
themselves  toward  developing  a  sound  and 
sensible  solution  to  it. 

At  any  rate,  having  the  benefit  of  percent- 
age depletion.  It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
heart  of  wisdom  for  persons  Interested  in  the 
oil  Industry  not  to  Jeopardize  that  advantage 
by  seeking  to  get  additional  tax  favors  which 
are  less  warranted.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
such  things  as  the  In-oil  provision,  and 
others  which  are  suggested  from  time  to 
time.  There  Is  a  good  deal  of  feeling  about 
percentage  depletion  but  It  Is  very  likely 
that  nothing  can  or  will  be  done  about  It.  I 
would  point  out,  though,  that  the  commu- 
nity property  problem  was  finally  solved, 
though  It  seemed  for  many  years  at  least  as 
difficult.  The  surest  way  that  I  can  think 
of  to  focus  attention  of  other  parts  of  the 
country  on  the  percentage-depletion  situa- 
tion, and  possibly  to  produce  fairly  strong 
reaction,  is  to  push  it  even  more  In  the  way 
of  tax  privileges. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Erwin  N.  Griswold. 

October  11.  1950 

Dear  Dfan  Griswold:  I  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  hear  your  speech  in  Wash- 
ington. My  Information  came  from  re- 
marks made  by  people  who  did  hear  It  and 
from  press  reports.  It  Is  reassuring  to  be 
told  that  you  had  nothing  to  say  In  your 
speech  about  percentage  depletion.  As  for 
the  in-oll-payment  provision  referred  to, 
I  quite  agree  with  you  that  this  proposed 
legislation  was  not  Justified.  I  do  not  know 
who  sponsored  It.  It  Is  my  belief  that  no 
responsible  person  in  the  oil  industry  did  so. 
I,  too.  am  pleased  to  know  that  the  confer- 
ence committee  eliminated  this  measure 
from  the  bill  that  was  finally  passed. 

It  helps  clarify  our  thinking  for  you  to 
state  that  you  have  never  advocated  elim- 
ination of  the  depletion  allowance.  I  agree 
with  you  that  to  do  so  would  amount  to  tax- 
ing capital.  The  question  Is  at  what  point 
the  depletion  allowance  should  be  placed  In 
order  to  encourage  the  generation  of  risk 
capital  so  essential  in  finding  oil.  Tliose  of 
us  in  the  oil  IndusUy  who  have  lived  close 
to  the  subject  believe  that  the  27 ',i -percent 
depletion  allowance  is  more  than  Justified. 

Tlie  rate  of  27  4  percent  for  the  depletion 
allowance  has  resulted  over  a  }>erlod  of  years 
In  a  depletion  which  has  been  very  nearly 
equal  to  the  actual  expenditures  for  finding 
oil  by  the  Industry.  A  survey  by  the  Mid- 
Continent  OH  and  Gas  Association  of  com- 
panies producing  approximately  half  of  the 
oil  in  the  United  States  showed  that  In  the 
period  1925  48  the  expenditures  for  finding 
oil  were  within  10  percent  of  the  allowable 
depletion.  In  3  of  the  5  years.  1944-48,  the 
expenditures  for  finding  oil  exceeded  the  al- 
lowable depletion  of  this  group  of  produc- 
ers and  for  the  5-year  period.  1944-48,  al- 
lowable depletion  was  within  about  6  per- 
cent of  the  exf>enditure  for  finding  oil. 
These  close  relations  Indicate  that  the  al- 
lowable depletion  does  have  a  direct  effect 
on  expenditures  for  finding  oil  and  that  the 
amount  is  not  excessive  in  relation  to  the 
capital  risked  in  the  search  for  oU. 

The  rate  of  27 >4  percent  for  depletion  was 
determined  by  Congress  after  study  of  ex- 
perience on  the  p>art  of  the  industry  In  the 
years  immediately  prior  to  1926  when  this 
method  was  first  adopted.  The  rate  has 
been  reexamined  subsequently  a  number  of 
times  and  approved  by  Congress  in  spite  of 
attack  by  the  Treasury  Department.  The 
depletion  provision  has  encouraged  the 
search  for  oil,  resulting  In  great  discoveries 
and  supplies.  Even  if  the  rate  of  27 'i  per- 
cent had  been  too  high  at  one  time.  It  has 
become  part  of  the  Industry's  cost  and  price 
structure  so  that  any  change  In  the  rate 
now  would  tend  to  affect  supply  and  price. 


You  have  raised  the  question  whether  the 
274  percent  depletu  n  allowance  does  not 
cost  more  than  (  ;  rr  *  .ivs  of  achieving  the 
same  results.  Ierr*:.-;jge  depletion  prob- 
ably costs  less  th«u  any  other  way  which 
could  be  devised  to  compensate  for  the  risks 
involved  In  the  exploration  for  oil  and  to 
encourage  the  necessary  amount  of  explora- 
tion. This  is  probable  from  an  economic 
standpoint,  because  the  provision  stimulates 
efficiency  on  the  part  of  operators,  since  de- 
pletion "is  limited  to  50  percent  of  the  net 
profit  margin.  The  operator  has.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  normal  stimulus  of  profit  from 
efficiency,  the  further  attraction  of  a  tax 
Incentive  under  the  present  law.  The  deple- 
tion provision  also  attracts  Into  the  search 
for  oil  some  capital  that  otherwise  never 
would  be  risked  In  the  industry,  some  of 
which  adds  to  the  discovery  of  oil  and  some 
of  which  is  lost  forever. 

Direct  subsidies  to  explorers  probably 
would  cost  more  and  be  less  effective  than 
percentage  depletion.  In  the  year  1949  there 
were  14.109  dry  holes  drilled  In  the  United 
States.  The  average  cost  of  these  wells  was 
at  least  $50,000  and  the  total  cost  was  about 
$700  million.  The  Treasury  Department  has 
never  claimed  that  taxes  could  be  increased 
by  any  amount  approaching  such  a  figure 
through  a  change  in  percentage  depletion. 
Even  If  Government  subsidies  Involved  pay- 
ing only  part  of  the  coet  of  dry  holes  Instead 
of  the  complete  cost,  the  cost  of  the  program 
might  be  greater  than  $700  million  a  year 
because  of  the  additional  number  of  dry 
holes  that  could  be  encouraged  by  the  sub- 
sidles.  A  drilling  contractor,  unable  to  find 
sufficient  work  to  keep  all  of  his  rigs  busy, 
for  example,  very  probably  would  be  led  by 
subsidies  inio  drilling  wells  even  if  he  did 
not  expect  to  establish  production.  Efforts 
to  limit  the  cost  of  the  subsidy  by  controll- 
ing the  drilling  location  of  wells  would  In- 
volve the  Government  in  endless  details  and 
exp>enses  regarding  geology-,  geophysics,  and 
other  matters,  and  subject  the  Industry  to 
stifling  controls  by  men  In  Government  who 
know  nothing  about  the  business  of  finding 
oil. 

Subsidies  ;n  maritime  slilpping  are  closely 
related  to  the  fact  that  the  Government 
has  imposed  regulations  on  the  shipping  In- 
dustry which  result  In  high  costs  relative 
to  the  merchant  marine  of  foreign  countries. 
There  is  no  comparable  reason  for  subsidies 
in  petroleum  production.  The  oil-producing 
industry  feels  that  it  is  entitled  to  reason- 
able tax  treatn^ent  to  avoid  the  taxation  of 
the  capital  which  it  creates  through  the 
discovery  of  new  reserves,  but  it  does  not 
seek  subsidies  which  at  Ijest  would  be  de- 
structive of  efficiency,  difficult  of  Interpre- 
tation and  administration,  and  extremely 
expensive  to  the  taxpayers.  Oilmen  are  by 
nature  individualists  and  are  opposed  in 
principle  to  Government  subsidies. 

You  further  Inquire  whether  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  benefits  from  the  depletion 
allowance  does  not  go  to  j>ersons  "wlio  are 
not  the  ones  who  do  the  exploring  and  take 
the  risks."  Statistics  cited  by  the  Treasury 
Department  in  its  latest  proposal  to  reduce 
percentage  depletion  make  it  clear  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  benefits  go  to  the  com- 
panies— both  small  and  large — which  are 
now  engaged  In  exploration  and  develop- 
ment.' All  of  the  large  oil  companies  which 
produce  more  than  half  of  the  oil  In  the 
United  States,  are  engaged  in  extensive  ard 
expensive  exploration  and  development  pro- 
grams. A  review  of  the  annual  reports  of 
these  companies  demonstrates  the  vast  sums 
of  money,  running  into  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars, which  have  been  poured  Into  the  search 
for  and  development  of  new  reserves  within 


•  Hearings  before  Com-mlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means  on  H.R.  8920,  81st  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  pp. 
49-60  (1950). 
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the  past  few  years  The  small  operators. 
siir.iliirly,  are  spctiduij?  s\ims  proportionately 
as  liLrge  considering  their  production.  It  Is 
not    triic    lis  IS  soineimios  aUoKed,  that  the 

Mn.ii;  operator  seiirchinsj  f'.r  oi!  today  sells 
Ills  property  upon  devtSopir.ent  of  produr- 
', Ion,  OciM.sion.illy  some  opcrat  ir.s  sell  pro- 
du'.r.s'  prripertles.  principally  to  put  their 
cs-  i'c«  \i:  liquid  condition  to  pay  Inherl- 
•,(:■.'■(?  '..Lxcs  biit  tlie  Ki"ei't  majority  of  the 
pori'.is  who  disco-.er  fjnxlvirti'in  todav  de- 
vel";)  ', I'.f-ir  properties  .iiul  produce  thcni 
Sucli  operators  are  receiving  the  beiu'ht.s  o! 
trie  reasonable  tax  provisions  applicable  to 
<>.;  production  as  a  result  of  uiking  risks 
in  fxplMrritlon  and  developnuuit 

li.c  purchaser  of  a  proved  property,  who  is 
•tlU  tiikmg  considerable  risks  with  re.sppc'  to 
ihe  ,ini'  ',:nt  of  recoverable  oil  and  the  fu- 
ture price,  generally  pays  a  price  which  means 
that  percentaRe  depletion  Is  of  no  benefit  to 
lum  because  it  is  less  than  cost  depletion 
At  the  present  time  for  example  developed 
oil  reserves  in  the  ground  Ke;ierally  sell  for 
abovit  »l  ft  barrel  wlilch  cxccecls  the  per- 
centage depletion,  amounting  to  a  maxlnuim 
ol  71  rents  a  barrel  on  tht<  prest'iit  t)rlce  o: 
$i  58  a  barrel  If  the  percentage  depletliUi 
provision  is  appUcal)le  and  a[)pi'ars  t  .i  place 
t!ie  purchaser  in  a  position  m  save  t.v.xcs  it 
influences  the  price  he  l.s  willing  to  pay  !or 
the  propor'y  and  so  results  m  a  btuieti'  to  'he 
operator  who  found  and  di-veloped  it  An 
Inllatlonnry  trend  which  raises  the  price  of 
all  commodities  mav  result  In  tax  benelUs 
even  to  a  purchaser  wliose  cost  depletion  at 
the  time  of  the  purchase  exceeded  the  pre- 
v  tiling  percentage  depletion,  but  tliat  is  the 
reason  for  criticism  of  the  conditions  which 
bring  about  inflation  and  not  for  criticism  of 
th.e  operator  who  purchased  nn  oil  property 
on  the  basis  that  it  was  a  reasonable  invest- 
ment at  the  prices  then  prevailing 

Perhaps  the  criticism  that  the  benefits  of 
p-rcentage  depletion  go  to  persons  wh.o  are 
not  the  ones  who  do  the  exploring  and  tak- 
ing of  risk  is  meant  to  apply  to  royalty  own- 
ers Evesi  the  royalty  owner,  however,  may 
take  risks  and  there  are.  In  fact,  m.any 
royalty  owners  who  are  also  eiigaged  m  ex- 
ploration and  drilling  In  fact,  many  inde- 
pei.den"  operators  regularly  buy  royalties  as 
part  of  their  business.  Basically,  however, 
the  reason  for  application  of  percent, ige  de- 
pletion e'.en  to  the  royalty  interest  Is  to 
protect  the  caplt.il  of  t!ie  r'lyalty  owner 
which  arises  from  the  discovery  and  de- 
'  elopmer.'  of  oil  The  roval'y  owner,  as 
iiuicli  .IS  tl'.e  producer  Ins  .i  known  capita! 
'..iluf  ,ivi  .^MMn  as  produi'r  n  is  established 
.Hid  !,•<  entitled  t.;  pr"tf(! !.  ;i  ol  lh.it  capital 
\.ilue  lielore  hl-s  iiuMine  ii  subjecteil  to  the 
ordiii.uN  '.A  1  itf.i 

III  Nour  ciaumt".i',-i  n-l.uuc  t*.  tlu-  in-viil 
Jilu^lKl.  n  \ini  nct'in  t  >  in>|U',  that  pcUfHl  atie 
ilepUMli'ii  ii  an  .uls  vntaiJi"  .tlU' mi  ol  iiif!  to  a 
lax  I  i\  Ml  e\  en  t  ti.amli  \  u  >  ,\li  off  it  is  ys  u  • 
ruliied  n\ot«<  Ihan  ihf  pu  ^lal  a\  leilaMllUki  oil 
|inuu'lil»  III  llir  ,')iiiii,>n  i.l  llii  ,al  \H\|>ir> 
ll\  llu'  |i,'l\  I'hl  ajie  Ui'ph  lli.H  Hl>i\(«l,iu  la 
l»\e(»'lv    a    u»onioii,.ii    ,a     II. I'    pch.OMea    lu 

hi'»\>Hl  111  llw  ll»l»i  Miv  l.r.l  III  t\ai|l|i|j  .vil 
Om|  11  in'>  1  "n.u  \  o-  I  ,  .,|  I  (i\  |v>hill\ 
>n         1  111  I  I   ,,    '    '    I   ,  \  1'  I    a\       I    it  >  ,    .|vll   il    lo   w  111,  h 

-;.  ■  ii.|    i>    •    Iv,-   <.iili-e>  ii>i|       I'viv  ehi  lye   i|i' 
|UeM>»n    >\ieMU\    pli(.t«    the   nil    UldUatlX      (U<«><- 

\M'  n*  th»»  lavlMg  ol  •apllal  1^  cohcrmie^l  on 
iM»  rqytal  (>H^UhH  *>"*  ^^^l^n■  Unlu«<n<->  wlUi  i\ 
tU»  Uv)<  e»^\l»»  nrw  eajvllal  thi'xunsh  ilr^.  >  ii\ 
Dt  hidden  rwwiMrrw* 

Yuvirs  sinerr^ly, 

I  •'  V  \    (1      I  i  V  K  fW 

(>  T'lU  R     U      U>.'ll> 

r>f AR  Mr,  BAKfR  The  l\k:ures  »htcl\  yni 
cUe<l  in  yoiir  last  letter  are  interestiiii:  and 
algnincant.  However  they  do  not  i  believe, 
take  account    of   th<^   fact   that    a   larce   pro- 


portion, of  these  expenses  are  deducted  In 
compu'intr  Income  taxes,  In  addition  to  the 
nerriui'.ue  depletion  deduction.  I  am  re- 
o  iMiii:  .:  r  ,  irse,  to  the  optional  deduction 
allowed  for  intangible  drllllnK  costs,  and 
othpr  Plmilnr  dedtictlons."  The  figures  you 
,y\\c  w  uiii  )r  II;  re  persuasive  to  me  If  they 
showed  ,1  o)!M!  .ui.son  between  the  costs  on 
the  one  iiind  .i;.d  the  aggregate  deduction 
r.n  the  other.  By  aggregate  deduction,  I 
mean  not  only  percentage  depletion,  but  also 
the  deduction  allowed  for  Intangible  drilling 
costs  and  other  expenses,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  comparison  would  be  nearly  as 
favorable  as  the  figures  you  give  Indicate. 
Indeed,  I  should  think  this  might  be  a  ma- 
jor weakness  In  your  argument. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  last  paragraph  of 
your  letter.  The  basic  difficulty  here.  It 
seems  to  me.  Is  one  which  Is  rarely  disclosed 
in  discussions  from  the  oil  country.  This  Is 
the  "dlscoverv"  allowance  which  Is  Implicit 
m  pen  .1  ■.n'l'  depletion.  I  know  of  no  other 
.irea  li.  ir  mx  law  where  very  large  Incra- 
nuuit.-,  Ill  iMp,  1.  1  le  are  wholly  exempt 
:r  ir.  '..iv.it;  ,i  Vuu  say  that  percentage 
(Icj)  t':  ;  :s  necessary  to  enable  the  Industry 
;.  prest;  ,r  i.s  a'  ii  But  this  Is  obvlously 
.jsin.;  iMoi'.i:  ;:.  ,i  ii  .ublo  scnse,  and  In  a 
■a-nsr  Ahuh  IS  not  applicable  to  other  tax- 
pi,  crs  i  IV  other  tftxp.iyers,  that  capital, 
!(■(    .r.-i!).!'    iirough  depreciation,  or  on  sale, 

r  iti.irwi.sc  Is  their  Investment  In  the 
or opertv  Only  In  the  oil  business  do  "dls- 
(  a,  erics  become  capital  for  tax  purposes. 
Frankly,  I  find  some  trouble  seeing  why  this 
sh.iiuld  be  so. 

Yiivi  suggest  that  this  Is  necessary  because 
(-f  the  risks  Involved  In  finding  oil.  I  do 
not  minimize  these  risks.  1  know  that  In  a 
sense,  they  are  very  great.  However,  I  think 
,1  pretty  good  case  can  be  made  for  the 
proposition  that  large  outfits,  like  the  Texas 
Co  .  or  the  various  Standard  OH  companies 
do  not  take  very  substantial  risks,  except  In 
,1  sense  analogous  to  that  in  which  It  Is 
.s.ud  that  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 
takes  risks.  Or.  to  pvit  It  another  way,  when 
the  operations  are  on  a  large  scale,  as  In  the 
life  insurance  business,  the  probability  that 
things  will  come  out  somewhat  as  planned 
IS  very  great  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
probability  Is  nearly  as  great  In  the  oil  In- 
dustry ns  m  the  life  Instirance  business. 
Nevertheless,  experience  has  shown  over  the 
past  20  years  that  the  big  oil  companies 
stand  a  high  probability  of  success.  They 
h.ive  no  difficulty  recovering  the  costs  of 
their  unsuccessful  ventures  from  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  successful  ones.  I  really  seri- 
ously question  whether  It  can  be  shown  that 
percent.vge  depletion  Is  a  neceaaary  compen- 
sation lor  rUki  taken  In  theae  oaaea.  The 
niiuaium  wuh  lespect  tu  wUdoatters.  and 
the  pruuuun  wi  .-.t upper  weJU.  are  quHe  dlf- 
seieiii     Hul  I  he  lu^;  oompanlei  Mocount  (or 

a     ver\     lai^je    piop.Hi.ai    of    Ihe    imKlViettO)). 

It  u  lai   iiuiu  1  U'lii   I,    i\\»  \\\n\  perfeniase 

ilepUUli  n  In  e\  ei   lie.  fin      i      in»r(«l   tU  r<4U'> 
peh»al,<   lluitli    Ixl    lltKt.    1   >h.        ,vf    {\i\    |g  Male* 

)  11  lUl    I  laMi    I  a|iil  al    iii    ,       a.,  ii^^ 
\  W>     U  io\      \»an 

|Ch»m\   n    UMtaWtMiix 


OCTOlli       lit       lMO^ 

l><  >»    h^vK  n«t«vmU(  iMtlOWKl  tt  A  WMm 

"  u  1  \.,,.,d  navMitm  OhrtMUrle  whl«h 
,  int,,,..  ,  go, Hi  ,1,^1  ff^  infnrmaUott  «««• 
.aiiiuc  Ml.    ,.11  rtnd  Rn«  intiuBtry.»    It  wUl 

ypr  \  M  <=oiue  \d<^n  t^r  the  ip|\orm0V)8  rOBt  ltt« 
\ii\f>d  in   muling  an  t  o<'    eloptUg  Oil  and  g««, 

and    .!  the  t.)\  b  irii'uis  borne  by  the  indvis- 


tt\ 


Yovirs  Blncerelv, 


Hex   Q.   Baku. 


Se<'  p    3'>5. 
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OcTOBtR   20,   19B0. 

Dear  Mr.  Baker:  It  w»\8  good  of  you  to 
send  me  the  oil  progress  section  of  last 
Sunday's  Houston  Chronicle.  I  have  looked 
nt  this  with  much  Interest. 

I  must  confess,  though  that  I  lun  still  not 
Impressed  by  the  tax  burdens  borne  b,  •!., 
Industry.  I  have  no  doubt  that  tlic  mu  is':v 
presents  many  problems  and  bears  a  k'  ■■  <; 
many  burdens.  But  Its  tox  burUen.s  \>.  ,:  , 
surely  seem  to  be  lighter  than  tia  sc  ..im.i; 
by  most  other  Industrial  enterpr  scs  i.iHe 
a  look  someday  at  the  proporti  n  :  -ix  s  to 
net  Income  of  three  large  >  ii  n  pmies,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  three  lart;i  n  n  .,i  indus- 
trial enterprises  on  the  other.  The  figures 
are  astounding. 

If  you  say  that  you  are  not  talking  about 
the  big  companies,  but  about  the  little  fel- 
lows, then  I  think  we  might  meet  on  com- 
mon ground.  But  a  very  high  proportion  of 
the  tax  benefit  goes  to  the  big  companies. 
Very  truly  yours, 

EawiN  N,  OaiiwoLO. 

OcTonrf  3«    I't^O. 

Dear  Dean  Qriswold:  It  Is  ,i  ]..<.,..!,•  to 
receive  your  lettera  of  CX:tober  14  ii.a  .;  >  on 
the  subject  of  taxee  paid  by  the  ou  mi  >  try 
Your  Interest  In  this  subject  leads  m^  m  • 
forth  a  few  additional  points  abovit  i  i  p,  r 
otlons  of  the  oil  Industry,  for  It  seems  that 
the  lack  of  general  understanding  of  the 
peculiarities  of  oil  production  Is  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  why  the  tax  provisions  re- 
lating to  oil  production  are  often  criticized 

A  crucial  point,  as  brought  out  In  your 
letter  of  October  14,  Is  the  question  of  con- 
tribution of  the  developer  of  oil  production 
and  the  measure  of  the  capital  which  he  Is 
entitled  to  recover  free  of  tax.  Two  points 
seem  pertinent  on  this  qviestlon. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  consider  two  Indi- 
viduals Investing  $500,000  each,  one  In  the 
search  for  oil  and  the  other  In  an  office 
building.  The  Individual  searching  for  oil 
may  spend  $100,000  on  each  of  five  different 
lenses  and  establish  production  on  only  one 
of  the  leases.  The  other  Individual  erects  an 
office  building  with  his  $500,000.  Would  It 
be  fair  to  allow  the  oil  operator  to  recover 
as  capital  on  his  productive  lease  only  the 
$100,000  that  he  put  Into  that  lease?  If  the 
Individual  Is  to  risk  his  money  In  the  search 
for  oil  It  would  seem  that  he  would  do  so 
only  with  the  prospect  that  he  would  re- 
cover more  than  the  $500,000  spent  on  all  of 
his  ventures  If  he  Is  successful.  There  U 
always  the  chance  that  he  may  find  no  pro- 
duction with  his  Investment  and  all  of  his 
capital  may  be  lost.  To  offset  that  risk 
there  nuisi  be  the  attraction  of  a  reward 
comntensvirate  with  his  success  if  he  finds 
nil.  Another  Individual  might  venture 
laoo.OOQ  In  the  search  for  uil  nud  dUcuver 
iwlcts  ft«  many  UarreU  (\f  reaervee  as  hU  t>u<«« 
petlior,  f\\\»  \u  sHlU  and  g»XHt  fiwtwne  In 
ihlH  laiiDr  I'aae  he  hM«  mndt^  tv  cuntrihuUwu 
\\\  H«Kne\y  %Uloh  U  w*>ril\  iwu^e  as  \\\\w\\  a« 
Www  «>f  hlo  (Hkm)M>UUMr  An  k^>nvi\  an  U\t^  \\\\ 
U  <|tM«V«H<|  MiHl  tt«iveUv(M^t  U  oan  Ue  «uU( 
\\\  |»)i^M,  wHUuvu  Mun  )kh«\|yi\'evt  U\t  a 
>^uuw»\  «*anlU<  valy»av  aurt,  \\\  vsMke  »vt  uvu^U 
aaUt  (anaa  iMt*  ww  U\»  ttaaitt  \\\  \'f\\\\[^\  «a(u 
H^U\«r  y\\M\  **vu»e»y»  lm^m\«^- 

Th»  IMKHVhd  \\^\\\\\  Id  U\ai     ,      ,    ,i  ,,  .  , 

rtaUtM  Uu  vli«>ut\o«  l(h\d 

\f,  A  e«)»Ual  itahv  on  the  <«rtl«>  ui  an  amiel 
>»rhl«h  haa  lM«n  held  iwt  a  \\s\\»  ivei-hnt  v^r  ume 
and  a  shv^H^trrm  income  on  the  ry»>erallv^u 
of  a  pn>d\»cu\«  prxiperty,  Tt»e  capital  italn  l« 
n\e««ured  by  the  dl(Teret»c«  betvceen  his  In- 
\"e»lment  In  Mlabllshlng  the  prodtictlon  and 
the  price  at  which  he  could  sell  the  oU  in 
place  and  turn  It  over  to  someone  else  who 
would  then  make  the  current  profit  on  the 
operation  of  the  producing  property.  The 
percentage-depletion  provision  results  In 
substantially  the  same  rate  of  taxation  as 
would  result  from  the  separation  of  Income 
Into  Its  two  component  economic  parts  and 
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the  taxation  of  one  part  ns  capital  gains  and 
one  at  current  liuome  tax  rates.  In  the 
nbsei  e  o!  sxjt  h  c<insiderat  ion  in  the  Income 
lax  1. >'.«.-.  oiM'nilors  discovering  and  develop- 
ing oil  would  be  encouru»;etl  t  si  ,!  their  oil 
In  place  rulier  than  t.^  conimae  ,n  business. 
It  would  cetn  to  hr  in  the  public  Interest 
fir  tax  i>  -htv  t  )  pern, It  and  encourage  suc- 
cessful oper.ii  irs  to  May  In  the  business 
rather  than  to  -hci  iiieir  proper  tics  to  others 
wh  I  may  have  hi  i  n  ll^^  uccessful  In  the 
senrch  for  oil. 

You  raise  the  q  le.t.  r  whether  the  oper- 
ations of  large  oil  compani's  do  not  In  effect 
reduce  the  rl.nks  of  this  business  to  those 
comparable  with  a  life-Insurance  company 
and  suggest  that  the  probability  that  M.mgs 
win  come  out  somewhst  as  planneci  .^  \eiy 
great,  I  am  sure  you  w  'ui<i  nnd  thai  Uie 
llfe-lnsunurc  cuinpi.nies  u  •  not  consider 
ihelr  bujtiness  in  any  way  coinpnra!  .<  a.m. 
that  of  oil  priHlucti'-n  el.v  with  tlK.i  ..ogi- 
funds  they  would  am.uU  ;,..<■  entered  this 
busliu'ss  A  lite  in,'iii.inir  i  iiiiain',  noi  uniy 
knovi     •!.•    lisk.'-  i<  it  .ii'...  iiK-  pit.  IS.'  anu)iuit 

ol     nUJUeS      '.Ml.in     i;      l-     ►     Ulg     to     Spr.al     n-.<.\ 

take  m.  The  .  wii.p.ii.v  tug, igad  In  ti. I  i.,:  ;. 
for  oil  has  not  such  aitourunce.  U  only 
knows  that  If  It  has  average  experience  more 
than  1  out  of  3  wells  that  It  drills  will  be 
dry,  but  It  hi\n  no  whv  of  knowing  how 
much  oil  It.'  pr  Kiwiine  wells  Will  develop 
or  what  U^e  vniut-  ol  Ihul  production  will 
be  when  the  oil  is  produced  over  a  period 
of  20  or  40  \<.a^  A  decline  in  the  price  of 
crude  oil.  foi  e.\.in.ple.  such  as  occvirred  be- 
tween 1026  and  1033,  can  wipe  out  the 
apparent  prohts  anticipated  on  the  ba&ls  of 
cost  and  price  realisations  at  the  time  of 
the  Invostmcnt.  Naturally,  the  investments 
of  the  oil  companies  made  during  the  de- 
pression seem  vary  successful,  but  so  do 
practically  all  other  Investmenis  made  at  the 
same  time.  That  fact  does  not  provide  any 
assurance  against  a  decline  In  i)rlces.  The 
big  oil  companies  are  definitely  uklng  very 
substantial  risks  which  may  break  them  as 
well  as  make  them  In  the  future.  The 
Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co..  for  example,  has 
spent  millions  of  doUsu-s  In  Florida  and  to 
date  established  only  a  very  small  produc- 
tion Unless  our  efforts  and  luck  in  that 
area  Improve,  we  stand  to  lo.^e  a  very  large 
sum  of  capital  that  Humble  has  risked  In 
the  venture.  If  we  do  lose  our  Inveitmeut, 
we  can  deduct  It  In  calculating  our  Income 
tax  payments  Just  as  any  other  business 
could  deduct  its  losses  on  an  unsuccessful  in- 
vestment, but  that  does  not  reuirn  to  us 
the  capital  which  Humble  has  risked,  In  the 
year  1049  ahuie  Humhle's  dry-hole  costs  were 
•33,287,000.  and  even  aiiei  deration  ol 

the  reduction  In  iiu    nn    i,\i-  o.<e  to  such 

liuiS  It  I.'  Uai  ih.il  we  :  i-KeU  mid  lost  ,\  \eis 
k\ibklRni..il  ;>uin  ut  uu<nt:>.  VSv  can  have  nu 
hupe  of  realiwlug  a  reUirn  on  ihat  inveat* 
inent,    liulr<>d,  the  Invest  intent  ItneU  N  wiped 

Ot>e  niu\l  uiMfivutiun  may  hel|»  W  UMrv>w 
IKMUumik)  lUht  vu\  the  nviestlou  o(  Iht  <vtl 

i>\dyi«»i7'«  ''^ '   "^♦'  v**\«\Vhvu  \»f^we«A 

\y*    WtaU   au«l    ,t,,i,,,  .na>»       \    \\\^\\\\\\\\f^    \\\ 

\\\f  \\it%\\\\\\^  ii '  <>  !•»  I  «  'oirvey  »vv  \he  Mtrt« 
lNvt\tlt\anl  y'l  .V  ua-  \.«,Hi.iUv*h  »h\>we4  t 
t'l««r  (ifiUtti      iaa«..i    111.   .  xo»»»\»t>turet  tw 

f\t\dll\(|  tvU   «iut    tu,     .1,  a  ,!  a    ,1.1    ,        .\       \\\ 

^•^^uc  letter  ur  tv  I   h,  1    t»  .  u         ut  the 

o|>ti'\nrtl   deduction   allowed    i,m    mtatvitlble 

drtllh\(   Ct»»-t«       Thf    «aine    i^Mutv    jm«*Mu\i«Iv 

feferre^i  lr>  him'vxi  t'-at  tiu-  inM.tnuia  .,i  ni.- 
companlea  Uu  Uutrti  m  tnt-  -inxev  in  ^tuiiuu- 
ni\d  equipping  ptiHlu.lhe  wrlls  r\>'redMl 
their  exp»ndiUife,«i  for  f^mtlng  ..!  1  lu-  mimi 
of  the  r  vpendlliirps  for  HndUi>;  <  '•  ..id  '^  r 
drilling  and  equipping  p;odtUti\e  wells  was 
approximately  twice  the  t.  tal  allowable  de- 
pletion of  tl-.r  compaiiies  '.  r  the  period  l',»i.'> 
48.  Tl\e  InvcstmetU  Iti  d:inir,g  a'd  e<;-;p- 
plng  productive  wells  was  reci.crcv!  i  i  y 
once  as  a  deduction  c:  ;r.t..r.g!hle  drilling 
costs  and   dcprcclution   d    tangible  drilling 


costs.  I  did  not  miniUui  tins  .'.at  In  my 
previous  letter  because  percentagf  dcjiieuun 
lelates  to  the  depiction  of  the  o  i  ii.se:!  and, 
therefore,  to  the  expenditures  n  ...lo  n  the 
search  for  oil  rather  than  to  the  tangible 
and  Intangible  Investments  in  dillHncr  which 
are  recovered  througi-.  the  piic  ;.  ;  i  x;>ense 
Intangible  drilUnp  cosu  and  tiu  ciepn-.  .utlon 
of  other  dtilliin'  (  i.'t.s  :'h.^  (■.icuice  Is 
quite  significant  on  the  point  which  you 
considered  a  weaknebs  in  nu  pievious  argu- 
ment. 

In  your  letter  of  October  20.  1950.  you 
suggest  that  we  look  at  the  proportion  of 
taxes  to  net  Income  for  three  large  oil  com- 
]>anles  on  the  one  hand  and  three  Industrial 
enterprise*  on  the  other.  The  p<ilnt  you  are 
referring  to  can  t>c  Illustrated  from  the 
comparison  of  the  reports  of  United  States 
Steel  and  Humble.  In  1948  United  States 
Steel  showed  a  net  Income  before  Federal 
income  taxes  of  1239  million,  compared 
Willi  Humble  B  net  Income  on  the  same  basis 
i  (  »-'40  million,  while  United  ,'*tnte«  ,«*teel 
p,,il  hrderal  Income  (axes  >  ;  t;o.  n..  :  n 
,oi(j  II  iinble  pn:d  .^:i'*  inimoii  in  ii>4U 
In, ted     .'-l.ites     .->le(n     paul     $120    million    In 

Federal  lucomi  ;  ms  ■  n  net  Income  be- 
fore taxes  o!  yJ'.<.>  nn..:.  vi-MreM  Humble 
paid  Feciia,i:        lanc  ;,.\rs  ,;  j;h  tn, i.iuin  on 

an  lndua;»u  net  .m.  me  !>e;  ,!!•  'ixes  of 
$138  million       ilir  e\p,.ii;;r ;  a  ;n<   .i.r'.r- 

ence  In  the  (■!terti\e  rate  .ics  :  (  --...rse.  m 
the  fan  that  .i  c  n-nleiabir  par'  of  Hum- 
ble's  net  income  reaih  lepresenU  capital 
gain  on  the  sale  of  lis  oil.  and  this  capital 
gain  should  in-  i.ixed  .a  2a  percent  rather 
than  at  ihe  n-  :!na.  iMtpm  ,ie  Income  tax 
rale,  also  In  the  :,■(■  i:ia;  Humble  Is  taking 
its  depreciation  a.  .i.-anK-ble  drilling  costs 
as  It  makes  su.  n  n  estmeni  rather  than 
spreading  the  dep:ei.,ation  over  the  life  of 
the  properties.  If  Humble  were  to  quit 
drilling  or  to  reduce  lu  drilling  operations, 
the  eflecUve  Income  tax  rate  would  ma- 
terloUy  Increase,  Over  a  period  of  time  the 
only  difference  between  the  effective  tax 
rate  on  a  steel  company  and  an  oil-produc- 
ing company  would  be  because  of  the  per- 
centage depletion,  which  Is  thoroughly  Jus- 
tified in  order  to  afford  fair  treatment  of 
the  capital  gains  realized  on  the  sale  of  oil 
as  II  Is  produced. 

I  have  tflken  the  liberty  to  write  at  length 
on  points  Ftnu.'  'ad  by  your  letters  because 
you  have  slv  .^ ;  .i  genuine  Interest  In  an  ob- 
jective inquiry  about  the  facu  with  respect  to 
the  tax  provisions  on  oil  production.  We  find 
In  our  own  operaiious  th  >t  'Jie  business  of 
expl'iration  fui  and  dt\ciLpn.ent  of  oil  and 
K.I.  .  ery  conApluaied  and  not  always  fully 
understood  e\en  bv  son^e  ot  the  operators 
engat'ed  in  thu  buhii  e^^     It  h.w.  been  my  en- 

n,-.,,  .1    ',         i    :   a  111    intia  iirvlaai    \k  Islrh    In.iV 

nrlp    1.     I-'    1  t     \..il    .,    lifllel    pli  lure    a!    Ihl-    pi.   l- 

lema  (^  oil  pmiui  tiou     s\>-  luaui     !iai  u^a 

iVMhlen>k  and  peiull.ultle*  .'I  lit   >  •     (a\>clwe» 

li\g  Uviklt\e*-  .^   II  ol  Old  uH|uir«  the  tan  |^< 
vislonii  »u«\v    1,  |i  .«ivir  w  111  ifwpeet  »o  per* 
»^nt«||e  »tri  1      '     oil  Ha    .)di.iii  u>  »\pen»e 
UttattViMf  (h  nu.o  .,,M«. 
mWfei.    .    1    .'.■ 

niR  0  lAWWt 

s     (  Mio  «  I,  IMOt 
DMH  KU    Hvaw     tM.a...    ;.i  na-  .Uo.Ky^Al 
ha  mtr  lettet  ut  ivtoi".  1    'I-      1  ■:    <r  read 

II    %lth    t»Utvl\    ll\i»'..*l      1.1  .1     I     n     1   s,i     It,,     tv» 

tt\aKe  cerVaH'  .>iwi.i .  »n.ai'= 

In    U\e    l\< -'    pare     U    »,  t-ii.i.    p     n\e   PnlllTiV 

,  i,  -v  ihai  'he  c.^l«  I'l  an\  oil  oprfnttou* 
.,;i,  •,•,,1  l>r  !n":\  dedviCliHe  t  r.  tu  ;>,-,nie. 
;n,  i.iii-  K  'uU^opienl  ln.aan\e  from  o' hei  i>p- 
,j,;j,,,,.  wicii^  ili'ic  IS  no  laiririit  OM-.n-.e 
agaiM'-i  whuh  tlie  csvt.-i  n\av  be  dc^ltu  ted 
l..kin>!  as  i.n  exan-.ple  the  situation  puen 
near  lite  Ixnimung  vl  your  letter,  if  a  per- 
V  ;.  vpmt  $U«HXK)  Ol.  each  of  five  difTerent 
.ia:e:-  .,nu  est.iblished  production  on  only 
one  of  tiu  rr.scs  I  wi.vild  i ':'  'W  the  full 
$500,000  to  U-  dcu  ..  ,»a;  ag;,.:.  t  .'..'.ome.  Other 


current  Income  from  any  source  if  there  vas 
such  income,  or  against  s  bseqaent  income 
from  any  source.  Ti.n  c.u.d  be  done  by  a 
system  of  carryover*  l:  tin  present  6-year 
limit '"  on  carryovers  .•  i  *  eiaugh  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  :i.^  be;  g  extended.  I 
am  entirely  In  favor  of  taxing  o o  more  than 
the  net  Income  of  oil  opcrai; ons  I  still 
nnd  it  somevLi.t  n,:*,',iiit  to  see  \*.',y  we 
should  tax  leus  tnan  tliai  net  mcoine.  which 
may  be,  and  often  is.  the  result  of  the  27V2- 
petccnt  depletion  allowance,  which  goes  on 
without  limit,  and  without  reUitlon  to  (S) 
actual  depletion  sustained  or  (b)  the  aggre- 
gate amount  Invested  by  the  taxpayer  in  oil 
production. 

The  rest  of  your  letter  is  devoted  to  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  heart  of  your  argu- 
ment. In  bubsunce,  you  saem  to  be  saying 
that  all  Income  from  uU  production  should. 
In  effect,  be  taxed  ut-  (ap.'i.',  f,»\\\.  and  that 
this  gives  an  adc(,.;tit>  .,..",.:.  ition  lor  the 
present  depletion  i.  :  .».!.(•  i  !.!■  argu- 
ment. I  must  conles>  l  i.nu  .is  hard  to 
follow. 

Is  It  not  clear  that  Income  derived  from 
oil  production  Is  business  Income?  Is  there 
any  other  sort  of  buklnrsf  ir.come  which  Is 
Uxable  as  capiul  gain  wi.en  the  grocer 
aells  you  a  can  of  peas,  l.i  m  ..^  •■  property, 
but  the  gain  Is  taxable  ..^  :u.na:\  income. 
no  matter  how  long  ;.r  h..s  i  eld  the  peas. 
The  same  Is  true  of  a  n.an.i.'.iv  lurer,  or  of  a 
real-estate  operator.  Indeed,  the  same  Is 
true  of  every  other  sort  of  business  Income. 
Why  should  Income  derived  from  oil  pro- 
duction be  treated  In  any  other  way?  Per- 
haps the  answer  Is  that  all  Income  should 
be  ueated  as  capital  gain.  That  would,  of 
course,  be  attractive,  and  It  would  not  result 
in  discrimination  between  different  types  of 
business  activity,  as  is  the  situation  now. 
But  it  would  hardly  p:  ■dire  the  revenue 
which,  for  better  or  for  worse.  Is  necessary 
under  current  conditions. 

You  mention  the  fact  that  In  the  year 
1949  alone  Humble's  dry-hole  costs  were 
$32,267,000.  But  every  nickel  of  that  wns 
deducted  against  other  Income,  and  Humble 
was  not  uxed  on  anything  In  excess  of  Its 
net  Income.  On  the  contrary.  Humble  paid 
taxes  on  much  less  than  Its  economic  net 
Income,  as  can  easily  t>e  shown  by  comparing 
the  company's  net  Income,  In  Its  reports  to 
stockholders,  and  the  much  lower  figure  for 
net  Income  which  was  undoubtedly  given  on 
Its  Income  tax  return  as  a  result  of  the  27'.;,- 
I>ercent  depletion  deduction.  It  Is  true  that 
Humble  risked  and  lost  a  lot  of  money  on 
dry  holes.  But  It  Is  also  true  that  It  made 
even  more  money  on  other  activities.  And 
no  one  suggests  that  It  should  be  taxed  on 
anything  mure  than  Us  net  income,  after 
n  King  full  allowance  J  ir  nH  tl'.e  loalng 
.inmrea,  Frankis  1  niui  ii  \eiv  hani  to  saa 
why  the  dr\  i  :<  .oem  tuUy  niK'\«vu  ,.-  !  iH 
re<fl\icVU»ns,  i  <  ..u\  i-namnj  ""  "''  ^  ''''f^' 
eatlM)  \>f  vne  urpiftiun  auow«<(ef.  11\ere 
are  n\a»vy  othet'  uuU^iine*  whlah  have  U»r»*li 
)ar«e  «\m\«  wl\hv>ut  nhy  ln\t\\e«(tale  ^m*  <>vtt'« 
r#»»t  ta>i  d**!!  1  'u'f^it  '    retw  w^Xf  <« 

thvMteeli^u  '   '  M.M.»ii(\«.    T^Htv 

lift*  e^" '  '•''  *»'»*•'  ^^'■'■' a|rtU\ 

MtVa  '      ii.vi.i.i.i'a  e«Hl|ll 

Vh».      !  ,1    iMi   ,   ui.  .1    ■..  a        ■•,^^  ^X 

\Vt^\..\:    ■.'.     diaUntUai.-        lu.     l!.'.'     !V»4>ii^'<,     \\ 

WM>«MI  In  \\\f  U\al  \\\f  nil  Irtdvttit^y  ha*  a 
$\'^\  t  \  rt.-iHM^i-  t^uita  aiMiri  hMHt  \M 
v>nli»vMi.  '    '  !  '■     a   ,i.HturttvM». 

W'l'      .        •    •-  .id   t\n>l   d\a\e     \   ail     .•e\in<M| 

,  r,,,.-    •        1...      ,1     \xi'     U      tl\«>    pn.|i,.-.  ,1  ■,    1         "lat 

ln^■^^me  lr\>ni  r'l  p>o,p,,,  ji  ,i^  ^t,  u:d  1m  nvpd 
««  eiapltal  itnln  VMy  r. p|H»nrs  iiear  t!  r  cud 
vour  letter  when  vou  f'a.r  that  the  per- 
leuiage  depletion  deduction  '  i«  tho-oughly 
justified  In  order  to  afford  lair  tuaiuent  of 
the  capital  gains  reali/.ru  on  the  sale  of  oil 
as  It  Is  produced."  T!.;s  argument  seems 
io  me  to  be  clearly  unsound.    I  can  see  no 
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resison  why,  if  valid  at  all.  it  would  not  be 
equally  valid  to  all  other  income  from  pro- 
duction- Take,  for  example,  the  income 
from  farms  or  from  manufacturing.  The 
farmer  pri:xluces  proi>erry  The  manufac- 
turer produces  property  Yet  no  one  has 
ever  seriously  argued.  I  believe,  that  their 
gains  on  the  sale  of  this  property  should  be 
taxed  as  capital  gains,  or  that  they  are  cap- 
ital gains  The  Income  from  the  conduct  of 
the  business  is  clearly  business  income.  Oil 
production  is  clearly  a  business  I  can  .see 
no  reason  why  the  Income  derived  from  the 
business  of  oil  production  should  not  be 
taxed  as  ordinary  income.  I  repeat  that  I 
refer  only  to  the  ret  income,  after  full  allow- 
ance for  all  costs  Incurred  and  for  all  capital 
actually  invested  in  the  business.  But  the 
percentage  depletion  deduction  goes  far 
beyond  this.  It  gives  a  very  large  deduction. 
which  bears  no  relation  either  to  costs  or  to 
actual  capital  investment  I  am  still  puzzled 
why  anyone  should  think  that  it  has  a 
proper  place  m  a  f.iir  arid  ecjiiltable  tax 
system. 

I  have  no  hostility  to  the  oil  industry.  On 
the  contrary.  I  admire  Its  great  achieve- 
ments, and  Its  great  contributions  to  the 
country,  its  economy,  and  its  defense.  But 
there  are  also  many  other  forms  of  activity 
which  contribute  greatly  to  the  country,  its 
economy,  and  its  defense.  Why  should  they 
not  all  be  treated  the  same?  Why  should 
the  oil  indtistry  be  the  recipient  of  a  tax 
deduction,  enormous  in  the  aggregate, 
which  bears  no  relation  to  its  costs,  or  to 
the  capital  invested  in  oil  production? 
Very  truly  yours. 

Erwin  N    Gri.swold. 


November  8.  1950. 

De.\r  Df.AN  Cjriswold:  Your  letter  reveals 
the  daficulty  that  even  a  man  of  your  abil- 
ity ha.s  :n  understanding  the  real  nature  of 
the  oil  business  and  the  risks  involved  in 
finding  and  producing  oil.  After  all.  the 
basic  principle  Involved  in  the  depletion  al- 
lowance is  rather  simple.  The  man  who  ex- 
plores for  oil  must  invest  sums  of  risk 
capital.  He  may  lose  this  capital  altogether 
on  unsuccessful  ventures.  He  may  through 
luck  or  skill  succeed  In  finding  an  oilfield. 
If  he  does,  he  creates  new  capital.  In  pro- 
ducing that  oil  he  depletes  the  corpus,  and 
if  the  taxing  away  of  his  capital  is  to  be 
avoided  he  must  have  a  depletion  allowance. 
Only  m  this  way  can  he.  under  our  existing 
tax  rates,  have  enough  left  with  which  to  do 
further  exploratory  work  with  the  hope  of 
finding  new  reserves  to  replace  those  de- 
pleted by  production. 

There  is  no  way  to  compare  his  real  situa- 
tion with  that  of  the  steel  manufacturer 
or  the  farmer  mentioned  in  your  letter.  The 
man  who  builds  a  steel  mill  can  depreciate 
every  dollar  of  his  investment  in  time,  and 
through  depreciation  get  his  capital  invest- 
ment back  tax  free.  The  farmer  who  raises 
a  crop  does  not  deplete  the  corpus  of  his 
farm,  for  he  is  able  to  grow  a  new  crop 
year  after  year.  Therefore,  any  sums  he  may 
realize  from  the  sale  of  his  crops  are  ordi- 
nary income.  Of  course,  he  can  charge  off 
depreciation  on  his  tools  and  equipment  be- 
cause they  wear  out  and  must  be  replaced. 

Thus  In  its  essentials  depletion  does  noth- 
ing more  than  afford  the  oilman  an  oppor- 
tunity to  replace  his  capital.  This  is  exactly 
what  Is  done  with  the  owner  of  the  steel 
mill  who  is  allowed  depreciation  on  his  plant 
investment.  To  me  this  analysis  is  sim- 
plicity Itself  and  I  cannot  see  how  its  valid- 
ity can  be  questioned. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to 
come  to  Texas  someday.  Perhaps  you  would 
enjoy  a  trip  to  the  oilfields  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  witness  the  widespread  wildcat 
operations  which  are  t.aking  place  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  Then  I  believe  you 
could  better  understand  why  the  enormous 
risk  capital  involved  in  operations  must  be 


regenerated  out  of  the  depletion  allowance 
on  the  oil  that  Is  found  and  produced. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Rex  G.  Baker. 

November  27,  1950. 

Dear  Mr  Baker:  It  seems  to  me  that  your 
position  boils  down  essentially  to  one  matter; 
namely,  that  oil  producers  are  entitled  to 
special  tax  treatment  because  their  income  Is 
essentially  capital  gain. 

The  argument  that  the  present  percentage 
depletion  allowance  Is  necessary  to  enable 
you  to  recover  your  actual  cost  will  not 
stand  up.  particularly  as  applied  to  a  com- 
pany like  yours.  I  have  made  it  plain  that 
you.  or  any  other  oil  producer,  should  be 
able  to  recover  all  of  your  actual  Investment 
before  any  tax  liability  Is  incurred.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  though,  the  combination  of 
the  deduction  of  Intangible  drilling  costs 
plus  percentage  depletion  gives  you.  and 
most  oil  producers,  a  deduction  far  in  excess 
of  your  costs.  I  have  no  doubt,  for  example. 
that  the  aggregate  of  these  two  deductions 
taken  by  Humble  in  the  years  since  per- 
centage depletion  became  available  is  far  in 
excess  of  the  aggregate  of  Humbles  actual 
costs  in  those  years.  There  is  no  other  type 
of  bvislness  enterprise  in  this  country  which 
receives  deductions  in  excess  of  costs 
through  depreciation  or  otherwise. 

In  the  case  of  certain  Independent  wild- 
catters, it  may  be  that  a  succession  of  dry 
holes  will  produce  costs  which  cannot  be  off- 
set, under  present  laws,  against  subseqtient 
income.  This  should  be  largely  taken  care 
of.  however,  by  the  present  provision  of  the 
law  allowing  losses  to  be  carried  forward  for 
5  years.  If  this  Is  not  enough.  I  would  have 
no  objection  whatever  to  any  change  in  the 
law  which  would  make  It  plain  that  no  oil 
producer  was  subject  to  tax  until  he  had  re- 
ceived deductions  equal  to  all  of  his  costs 
which  had  not  previously  been  effectively  de- 
ducted from  gross  Income. 

Let  us  try  to  test  your  capital  gains  argu- 
ment. Suppose  we  had  a  tax,  like  the  Eng- 
lish tax  or  the  Canadian  tax.  in  which  capi- 
tal gains  are  not  taxed  at  all.  Could  you 
successfully  maintain  the  position  that  In- 
come from  oil  production  is  not  subject  to 
tax  at  all,  because  It  is  capital  gain?  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  answer  to  this  is  quite 
plainly  "No." 

The  tax  systems  which  do  not  tax  capital 
gains  all  draw  the  line  closely  between  what 
they  regard  as  capital  gain  and  profits  from 
trade  or  business.  It  is  clear  that  the  opera- 
tions of  oil  production  are  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness, within  this  concept,  as  well  as  under 
our  own  law. 

We  do  not  have  to  speculate  about  this. 
The  Canadian  income  tax  is  a  clear  example. 
Under  that  law,  capital  gains  are  not  taxed. 
But  it  has  never  been  seriously  suggested, 
as  far  as  I  know,  that  the  Income  from  the 
production  of  oil  and  gas  In  Canada  should 
be  wholly  exempted  from  tax  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  capital  gain.  On  the  contrary,  It 
is  clear  that  it  is  regarded  as  Income  from 
trade  or  business,  and  subject  to  tax  as  In- 
come. It  is  true  that  there  is  special  allow- 
ance for  depletion  under  the  Canadian  tax 
law.  This  may,  however,  be  a  reflection  of 
the  special  deduction  allowed  in  the  U.S.  law. 

On  the  whole  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
best  position  you  have  developed  Is  the 
capital-gain  one.  Even  on  that  basis, 
though.  I  think  you  claim  too  much.  Under 
our  law  capital  gains  are  taxed,  though  at 
a  maximum  rate  of  25  percent.  But  the  per- 
centage depletion  deduction  is  supposed  to 
reflect  the  old  discovery-value  allowance. 
The  effect  of  this  was  to  make  the  capital 
gain  on  the  discovery  of  oil  (or  other  min- 
erals) wholly  exempt  from  tax.  In  other 
words,  discovery  value — and,  therefore,  per- 
centage depletion,  to  some  extent — clearly 
goes  too  far.  I  think  I  could  understand  a 
provision  which  said  that  Income  from  oil 


and  gas  production  should  be  taxed  as  capi- 
tal gain,  and  which,  accordingly,  completely 
eliminated  the  percentage-depletion  deduc- 
tion. Trying  to  get  both  capital-gain  treat- 
ment, and  the  percentage -depletion  deduc- 
tion, as  In  the  recently  defeated  provision 
about  In-oll  payments.  Is  clearly  trying  to 
get  too  much.  And  If  Income  from  oil  pro- 
duction was  taxable  as  capital  gain,  I  should 
feel  that,  under  current  conditions,  the 
present  25-percent  rate  was  far  too  low. 

However.  It  still  seems  to  me  that  taxing 
Income  from  oil  production  as  capital  gain 
would  be  quite  wrong.  Such  Income  Is 
clearly  Income  from  the  conduct  of  a  trade 
or  business  and  is  not  capital  in  Its  nature, 
even  though  It  arises,  in  a  sense,  out  of  in- 
creases in  the  value  of  property.  After  all, 
the  Income  of  any  manufacturer  or  retailer 
likewise  arises  out  of  Increases  In  the  value 
of  property:  namely,  the  property  which  Is 
manufactured  or  sold.  Such  Income,  how- 
ever. Is  clearly  not  capital  gain.  There  is 
no  better  reason,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  why 
the  business  Income  of  oil  producers  should 
be  taxed  as  capital  gain  merely  because  It 
Is  derived  by  selling  the  property  that  they 
produce. 

You  suggest  at  various  places  In  your  let- 
ters that  the  oil  producer  should  be  able  to 
get  tax  free  the  capital  he  has  produced. 
I  do  not  know  any  other  line  of  activity  In 
which  a  person  recovers  tax  free  any  capital 
he  may  have  produced.  Even  In  the  case  of 
capital  gains,  the  basis  for  determining  gain 
or  loss  will  be  only  the  amount  actually  In- 
vested In  the  property.  It  is  only  the  oil 
industry  which  gets  a  return  free  of  tax  In 
excess  of  Its  actual  capital  investment. 

Thus,  the  percentage  depletion  allowance 
turns  out  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  special 
subsidy.  If  that  fact  were  more  generallly 
understood.  I  cannot  help  wondering  wheth- 
er the  present  allowance  would  be  continued 
unmodified. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Erwin   N    Griswold. 

December  12,  1950 
Dear  Dean  Griswold:  As  I  interpret  your 
letter  of  November  28,  you  Insist  that  oil 
producers  receive  special  and  unwarranted 
tax  treatment  and  that  all  their  Income 
should  be  taxed  as  ordinary  Income,  despite 
the  fact  that  In  your  letter  of  September  25. 
you  concede  that  oil  producers  are  entitled 
to  a  depletion  allowance,  merely  questioning 
the  advisability  of  placing  It  at  27 'j  percent. 
Actually,  the  depletion  allowance  Is  appli- 
cable to  relatively  few  oil-producing  proper- 
ties. In  practice,  cost  depletion  applies  to 
the  poorer  properties.  Furthermore,  per- 
centage depletion  Is  limited  to  50  percent  of 
net  Income  derived  from  a  producing  prop- 
erty. Thus,  In  general.  It  is  improper  to 
refer  to  27 '2 -percent  depletion  rate  as  appli- 
cable to  all  oil  properties. 

The  producer  of  oil  receives  two  different 
kinds  of  Income.  He  realizes  a  capital  gain 
or  loss  on  the  sale  of  an  asset  held  over  a 
long  period  of  time  and  a  normal  income  on 
the  operation  of  a  producing  property.  The 
income  tax  law  authorizes  the  taxation  of 
Income  and  not  capital.  Therefore,  any  capi- 
tal gain  from  the  sale  of  an  asset  held  over  a 
long  period  of  time  should  not  be  taxed  as 
normal  Income.  Only  the  Income  derived 
from  prcxluclng  operations  can  Justly  be 
taxed  as  normal  Income.  Consequently,  the 
depletion  allowance,  which  makes  it  possible 
to  avoid  the  taxing  away  of  capital,  does  not 
give  special  treatment  to  the  oil  Industry 
and  Is  completely  Justified.  This  Is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  profit  figures  for  the  oil 
Industry  clearly  follow  the  same  pattern  as 
for  other  industries. 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  the  tax  provi- 
sions have  resulted  In  advantage  for  oil  pro- 
ducers as  compared  with  businesses  In  gen- 
eral. The  fairness  of  a  tax  cannot  be  Judged 
by  merely   looking  at   the   most   successful 
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operators,  but  must  be  tested  by  considering 
the  average  results  for  all  operators. 

The  function  of  such  profits  as  are  realized 
after  taxes  Is  to  direct  Investment  capital 
Into  different  activities  in  proportion  to  need. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  profits  have  been 
so  high  as  to  attract  any  more  capital  Into 
the  oil  Industry  than  Is  needed.  While  the 
oil  Industry  has  constantly  expanded,  the 
expansion  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
maintenance  of  low  prices  for  fuels,  to  eco- 
nomic progress,  and  an  expanding  economy. 
If  the  profit  rate  on  oil  production  had  been 
reduced  by  higher  taxes,  the  capital  attracted 
Into  the  Industry  would  have  been  reduced: 
additions  to  oil  reserves  would  have  been  less. 
The  smaller  supply  of  energy  would  have 
retarded  economic  progress  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  price  of  gasoline  and  other 
petroleum  products  to  the  consuming  public 
would  have  been  materially  Increased. 

Thus,  It  seems  clear  that  the  wisdom  of 
the  depletion  allowance  Is  more  than  Justi- 
fied, and  experience  has  demonstrated  that 
the  depletion  allowance  Is  not  excessive  but 
has  been  only  enough  to  generate  new  risk 
capital  required  In  exploring  for  oil. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Rex  G.  Baker. 

Ml-.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
completes  the  formal  presentation  of  the 
material  in  support  of  my  amendment. 

I  have  not  been  in  politics  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  without  knowing  the 
forces  which  are  alined  against  this 
amendment — the  most  powerful  forces  in 
the  country,  contributors  to  campaign 
funds,  contributors  to  campaign  commit- 
tees, contributors  to  individual  senatorial 
and  congressional  campaigns.  In  re- 
turn, it  is  asked  that  the  men  so  helped 
protect  the  depletion  allowance.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  corrupting  influences  in 
American  politics;  and  both  parties  are 
tarred  with  it. 

I  had  hoped  that  my  party — the  party 
of  Bryan,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  and  Harry  Truman — might 
remain  immune,  or  relatively  immune, 
from  this  influence;  but  it  is  not  so. 
Those  in  the  know  are  well  aware  of 
the  powerful  influence  of  the  oil  com- 
panies upon  Democratic  policy  and 
Democratic  votes,  and  also — perhaps  to 
an  even  greater  degree — up>on  votes  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

But,  Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  retain 
any  faith  in  our  system,  we  must  enforce 
the  tax  laws  without  fear  or  favor.  By 
favoritism,  we  are  encouraging  evasion 
and  avoidance  on  the  part  of  millions, 
who  say  the  whole  syst^em  is  a  racket, 
that  the  bi?  boys  can  get  legal  protec- 
tion, so  why  should  the  others  declare  all 
their  income?  The  expense  accounts 
and  the  other  forms  of  evasion  are  eat- 
ing like  an  ugly  cancer  all  through  our 
national  hfe;  and  we  have  made  it  worse 
in  the  last  weeks  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  on  the  Senate  floor,  as  meas- 
ure after  nreasure  to  help  the  powerful 
and  the  rich  has  gone  through,  but 
amendment  after  amendment  to  try  to 
pi-otect  the  average  taxpayer  has  been 
voted  down  We  have  seen  the  spectacle 
of  a  bipartisan  political  combination,  op- 
erating on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  move 
like  a  juggernaut  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  well  aware  that 
when  the  issue  is  put  to  a  vote — whether 
on  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  or 
whether  a  vote  directly  on  the  amend- 
ment there  will  be  a  majority,  and  prob- 
ably a  big  majority,  against  this  amend- 


ment. But  I  take  .some  courage  from  the 
fact  that  when  the  vote  was  taken  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Willi amsI,  30  Senators 
voted  against  laying  it  on  the  table. 

I  remember  that  back  in  1951,  when 
we  began  this  fight,  only  nine  Senators 
wanted  to  reduce  the  depletion  allow- 
ance. They  were  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon I  Mr.  Morse  I,  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware I  Mr.  WiLLi.Misi,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  1  Mr.  Humphrey  1 .  myself, 
and  five  others,  whose  names  I  cannot 
remember  at  the  moment — but  only  a 
total  of  nine.  Now  the  number  has 
grown,  even  on  an  incomplete  roUcall. 
to  30;  and  I  was  especially  pleased 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  the  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia IMr.  ByrdI,  voted  with  us  on  that 
yea-and-nay  vote.  I  think  it  is  the  first 
time  he  has  done  so.  It  may  be  indica- 
tive of  the  shift  in  public  opinion. 

We  know  we  shall  be  beaten  tonight; 
the  bipartisan  coalition  will  roll  over  us. 
But  we  shall  go  down  fighting,  even  at 
this  late  hour. 

Some  of  the  supporters  of  the  deple- 
tion allowance  scornfully  say,  "These 
amendments  have  been  defeated  before, 
and  they  will  be  defeated  again.  So  pay 
no  attention  to  them;  they  do  not 
amount  to  anything." 

Mr.  President,  I  thought  of  some  lines 
written  by  James  Russell  Lowell,  who 
perhaps  is  out  of  fashion  today,  but  who 
wrote  some  good  poetry  about  the  anti- 
slavery  issue — poetry  which  also  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  depletion-allowance  is- 
sue. Since  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate have  quoted  poetry — of  an  inferior 
nature — I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I 
quote  these  lines  from  James  Russell 
Lowell : 
Truth,    crushed    to  earth,   shall    rise   again; 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers; 
But  Error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain. 

And    dies    among   his    worshippers. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  solemn  truth  that 
the  depletion  allowance  should  be  great- 
ly reduced.  We  are  going  to  be  beaten 
tonight;  but  in  Gods  good  time  we  will 
not  be  beaten,  and  the  powerful  oil  in- 
terests which  have  their  representatives 
on  this  floor,  and  who  will  vote  down  this 
measure  and  who  will  be  victorious  this 
time,  in  due  course  of  time  will  not  be 
victorious,  because  they  are  defending 
something  which  is  morally  and  eco- 
nomically wrong. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  I  am  glad  to  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  inform  the  Senate  how 
much  this  amendment  would  increase 
revenue? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  minimum  esti- 
mate of  the  Ti-easuiT  is  about  $320  mil- 
lion. The  Library  of  Congress  estimate 
is  approximately  $500  million.  Probably 
the  correct  figure  is  somewhere  between 
the  two;  and  the  ameni^ment  would 
roughly  balance  the  tax  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  my  second 
question.  One  of  the  serious  problems 
in  connection  with  the  pending  tax  bill— 
and  in  the  judgment  of  many  person.-; 
it  is  the  most  serious  problem  in  this 


connection — is  that  this  tax  bill,  which 
started  as  a  revenue-raising  bill,  will 
now  result  in  the  loss  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  revenue. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE  But  the  effect  of 
the  amendmt  lit  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois would  be  to  change  that  situation 
and  to  compensate  for  the  revenue  losses 
caused  by  other  parts  of  the  bill;  and 
thus  the  amendment  would  result  in  a 
balanced  tax  bill,  which  would  not  lose  a 
substantial  amount  of  revenue,  and 
might  even  balance  the  revenue  losses 
with  a  revenue  gain. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  amendment 
would  result  in  a  roughly  balanced  bill — 
not  a  precisely  balanced  bill,  but  a 
roughly  balanced  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
perhaps  the  best  test  of  justice  or  of 
what  some  might  call  liberalism  is  ones 
attitude  toward  revenue-raising  meas- 
ures? And  is  it  not  true  that  we  can 
deteiTOine — on  the  basis  of  Senators' 
votes  whether  they  beiieve  taxation 
should  be  based  on  ability  to  pay  or  that 
it  should  be  based  on  pohtical  and  eco- 
nomic power?  Would  not  this  seem  to  be 
the  place,  if  any.  to  divide  those  who  be- 
lieve in  economic  and  political  justice 
from  those  who  do  not? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Amendments  such  as 
this  one  will,  in  the  slang  parlance,  sep- 
arate the  men  from  the  boys.  Whatever 
may  be  ones  view  in  regard  to  the  gen- 
eral system  of  taxation — whether  one  be- 
lieves it  should  be  proportional,  with  the 
rate  constant  as  income  increases;  or 
whether  one  believes  that  it  should  be 
regi'essive.  with  the  rate  decreasing  as 
income  increases;  or  whether  one  sub- 
scribes to  the  position  to  which  I  hold; 
namely,  that  the  rate  should  increase  as 
income  increases — in  any  case  those  with 
equal  incomes  should  pay  equal  taxes. 
But  that  is  not  the  case  when  special 
groups  receive  special  and  favored  treat- 
ment in  regard  to  the  taxation  of  income. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois. 

At  the  beginning.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  many  of  us  who  have  long  sup- 
ported the  depletion  allowance  have 
done  so  from  deepest  conviction  that  it 
is  not  only  economically  sound,  but  that 
it  has  been  indispensable  to  building  in 
this  country  a  reliable,  available  source 
of  the  mineral  which  is  the  most  neces- 
sary to  our  economy  in  peace  or  war. 

In  my  State  oil  is  the  second  largest 
income  producer,  ranking  only  slightly 
below  agriculture. 

I  as.sume  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  speaking  with  com- 
plete integrity  as  he  discusses  the  vari- 
ous economic  issues  which  he  regards  as 
important  to  the  Nation  or  to  the  State 
of  Illinois.  I  ask  that  the  same  credit 
for  honest  conviction  be  given  to  those 
of  us  who  see  this  question  in  a  different 
light. 

The  Senator  implies  that  we  are  tools 
of  the  giant  oil  industry.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible that  on  the  merits  of  the  issue,  he 
is  wrong  and  we  are  right. 

The  amendment  the  Senator  offers 
would.   I  believe,   be   subject   to  severe 
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criticism  on  many  grounds.  The  Sen- 
ator, in  his  amendment,  is  singling  out 
oil  as  an  evil  thing  and  treating  the  de- 
pletion allowance  as  merely  a  means  of 
grabbing  extra  income. 

We  in  Oklahoma  consider  the  deple- 
tion allowance  as  the  g^reatest  possible 
accelerator  to  make  America  self- 
sufficient  in  oil. 

Like  the  Williams  amendment,  this 
amendment  proposes  to  single  out  oil 
and  gas  and  establish  a  sliding  scale  of 
depletion  for  that  1  mineral  out  of  the 
37  which  enjoy  comparable  depletion  al- 
lowances. 

Not  only  doc.=^  it  sinqle  out  one  i::- 
dustry  for  different  treatment,  but  it 
singles  out  the  industry  which  consist- 
ently spend.s  a  greater  percentage  of  its 
income  to  find  and  develop  new 
supplies — the  purpose  of  all  depletion 
allowances — than  any  other  minins  in- 
dustry. It  singles  out  the  only  mining 
industry  which  consistently  spends  S3  on 
exploration  and  development  for  new 
supplies  for  every  dollar  that  it  retains 
in  depletion. 

The  greatest  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment is  that  it  would  extend  the  maxi- 
mum depletion  allowance  of  27 'j  per- 
cent to  the  very  class  of  taxpayers  who 
are  least  likely  to  reinve.^t  in  explora- 
tion— those  whose  sross  income  from  oU 
and  gas  is  less  than  Si  million.  In  tins 
group  would  be  most  royalty  owners  and 
one-shot  speculative  investors  in  wild- 
rat  wells.  It  would  reduce  the  allow- 
ance to  the  very  classes  of  taxpayers  tliat 
are  most  likely  to  reinvest  not  only  the 
funds  retained  for  depletion,  but  mueh 
more  in  exploiation  for  new  supplie- 
Thus,  taxpayers  with  incomes  from  oil 
and  gas  of  more  than  $1  million  but  less 
than  $5  million  would  be  sriven  an  allow- 
ance of  21  percent  and  those  with  in- 
comes from  oil  and  gas  in  excess  of  S5 
million  an  allowance  of  15  percent. 

The  33  laree-^t  oil  companies  in  the 
United  States  are  the  subjec^  of  r.n  an- 
nual report  by  the  petroleum  depart- 
ment of  the  Cha.-e  Manhattan  Bank.  All 
of  these  companies  would  have  their  de- 
pletion allowance  reduced  from  27 '2  to 
15 '4  percent  on  all  oil  and  eas  produc- 
tion. The  latest  is.sue  of  this  report,  en- 
titl.-d  ■•Petroleum  Industry.  1961."  indi- 
cates that  these  companies  spent  m  1961 
on  exploration  and  development  m  the 
United  States  alone  over  $100  millioii 
more  than  they  retained  for  depletion. 
depreciation,  and  amortization  com- 
bined. 

We  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  If  the 
American  oil  industr.'  is  to  continue  to 
find  adequate  supplies  to  meet  the  Na- 
tion's needs,  it  must  obtain  the  neces- 
sary fund"^  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  ex- 
ploration. We  must  either  retain  the 
present  depletion  allowance,  or  accept  2 
substantial  increase  in  the  cost  of  gaso- 
line and  other  petroleum  products. 
There  are  no  other  sources  of  the  nece.  - 
sary  money.  The  profits  of  this  indus- 
try are  consistently  lower  than  the  aver- 
age profits  of  manufacturing  industries 
in  the  United  State": 

Some  of  tho.-e  who  have  been  critical 
of  the  depletion  allowance  have  frankly 
recognized  that  its  withdrawal  would  re- 
quire an  increase  in  price.    Prof.  Arnold 


G.  Harbeiger  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago has  testified  that^ — 

More  oil  can  Indeed  be  obtained  by  tax 
concession.'  •  •  •  jbut]  •  •  *  If  the  rest 
lit  the  ecor.cmy  wants  more  oil.  it  should  be 
willing   to  pay   for   It  by  way  of  a   higher 

iTiiirlcet  pru  e 

This  meaiis  pi  imarily  an  increase  in 
the  price  of  ga^^oline. 

Rather  than  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  ^^^^  are  oversupplied  or  that  we  are 
Martefal  in  investing  in  oil,  I  am  proud 
tnat  v.e  continue  to  have,  within  the 
borders  of  this  Nation,  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  oil  which  has  taken  us  through 
fA  o  World  V/ars  and  the  Korean  conflict. 

I  siiuddcr  to  think,  with  all  our  mech- 
anized equipment,  from  airplanes  to  sub- 
marines tc  die.sel  trains  to  compact  cars, 
that  we  would  have  to  suffer  the  outflow 
of  dollars  which  would  be  required  to 
import  all  the  oil  needed  to  keep  our 
industrial  machine  on  the  move. 

I  feel  that  the  way  to  get  production 
is  the  way  we  have  gotten  it  in  the  past, 
that  is.  to  make  it  worth  the  gamble  for 
men  to  drill.  In  the  days  when  the  de- 
pletion allowance  originated,  it  was  com- 
mon to  ta<e  a  string  of  cable  tools  and 
drill  1.000  or  1..500  feet  below  the  earth's 
surface  ard  hit  an  oil  well.  Today  we 
have  gone  below  the  5,000-foot  depth. 
We  are  probing  the  10.000-foot  depth. 
There  are  wells  in  my  State  which  are 
searching  for  oil  a',  the  15.000-foot  level. 
ani  there  is  a  search  for  oil  where  it  has 
not  been  found  t>efore. 

This  is  equally  true  of  all  search  for 
oil  todav  The  lush  days  of  the  east 
Texas  field  are  ^rone.  There  has  not  been 
a  field  lik:  that  found  in  more  than  a 
score  of  years.  Aside  from  the  Williston 
Basin,  the  fields  have  been  small  in  size 
and  low  in  production.  Yet  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  would  take  away  the  right 
of  oil  to  be  treated  as  any  other  mineral. 

There  are  over  50  minerals  that  receive 
a  depletion  allowance.  Oil  and  gas  re- 
ceive the  top  allowance,  which  is  2712 
percent. 

It  is  rot  eenerally  recognized  that  the 
deplf  Lion  allowance  for  the  oil  industry 
is  limited  to  27 '2  percent  of  its  gross  or 

50  percent  of  its  net  earnings,  whichever 
is  less  For  the  industry  as  a  whole,  this 
results  in  an  average  depletion  allowance 
of  about  23  percent — the  same  as  pro- 
vided for  sulfur,  lead,  zinc,  uranium. 
nickel,  in  fact,  for  a  total  of  37  other 
mining  industries.  Even  the  producers 
of  sand  and  clay  have  depletion  allow- 
ances under  our  laws. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

If  the  Senator  wishes  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  would  apply  to  sulfur, 
bauxite,  and  the  other  minerals  which  he 
lias  mentioned,  the  same  depletion  allow- 
ance as  to  oil.  I  would  be  willing  to  .sup- 
j)ort  the  amendment. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  I  am  saying  that 
oil  which  is  found  by  a  group  that  has 

51  million  gross  income  a  year  is  as 
much  entitled  to  a  depletion  allowance 
of  27 '2  percent  as  a  group  that  has  a 
gross  income  from  oil  of  only  $500,000. 
After  all.  profit  is  the  thing  we  are  try- 
ing to  measure.  In  a  situation  such  as 
this,  those  having  a  $1  million  gross  in- 
come, whose  depiction  allowance  would 


be  cut  from  27 'A  percent  to  21  percent, 
are  not  giants.  At  $3  a  barrel.  $1  mil- 
lion gross  would  be  produced  by  300  000 
barrels.  This  would  produce  a  net 
profit,  on  the  average,  of  25  cents  a  bar- 
rel before  taxes,  or  about  $73,000  a  year. 
These  are  not  giants  whose  depletion 
allowance  would  be  reduced  from  27 '2 
percent  to  21  percent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President .  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  the  Senator 
support  an  amendment  merely  to  reduce 
the  level  of  oil  depletion  to  that  allowed 
sulfur.  23  percent,  and  permit  oil  to 
have  the  same  depletion  allowance  as 
the  second  most  favored  group  of 
minerals? 

Mr.  MONRONEY  Of  course  not,  be- 
cause sulfur  IS  not  found  at  5,000 
to  25,000  feet  below  the  earth's  surface. 
It  does  not  require  a  well  costing  $100,000 
to  $1  million  to  determine  whether  it  is 
there  at  all.  The  other  minerals  are 
found  near  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

I  have  listened  patiently  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator's  argument.  I  am  try- 
ing to  say  that  the  much  maligned  27 '2 
percent  depletion  allowance  does  v. hat  I 
think  all  America  wants;  and  that  is.  to 
make  us  self -sufficient  in  oil.  It  will  be' 
remembered  that  when  the  Suez  Canal 
was  closed  we  had  to  open  our  wells 
and  produce  enough  to  supply  the  free 
w^orld. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  investment  to  con- 
tinue to  develop  our  oil  reserves,  because 
we  do  not  know  when  the  war  may  grow 
hotter  in  Berlin,  or  whether  we  may  have 
more  trouble  in  Laos,  or  whether  we  may 
face  another  blowup  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator another  question? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  must  have  a 
supply  which  is  not  only  ample  for  our- 
selves but  also  ample  for  our  allies.  In 
order  to  have  this  supply  there  must  be 
a  profit  motive,  to  make  it  profitable  for 
the  producer  to  drill,  generally,  nine 
holes  in  order  to  get  one  that  will  pro- 
duce. Then,  if  he  has  nine  such  produc- 
ing wells,  new  discovery  wells,  probably 
only  one  will  prove  to  be  economically 
feasible,  to  return  a  good  investment 
on  a  good  oil  strike.  I  might  repeat 
what  I  said  earlier  today  in  connection 
with  the  Williams  amendment: 

And  if  an  oil  producer  invested  $300,000  in 
a  well — and  was  allowed  to  recover  tax  free 
from  the  output  of  that  well  this  same  $300- 
000  of  his  original  investment,  he  could  not 
normally  go  out  and  for  $300,000  find  an- 
other well  to  replace  the  one  he  had  depleted 
by  production. 

Wlldcattlng  odds  are  dead  against  that. 
On  the  average,  a  man  drilling  rank  wild- 
cats— R  man  going  out  to  find  new  reserves 
to  replace  those  being  depleted — would  have 
to  drill  nine  exploratory  wells  to  find  one 
that  even  qualified  as  a  producer.  But  even 
at  that,  his  one  producing  well  out  of  nine 
would — if  typical — turn  out  to  be  a  financial 
failure.  Under  the  prevalUng  odds,  only 
about  3  percent  of  all  the  new-field  wildcat 
wells  drilled  are  ultimately  successful — pro- 
ducing oil  or  gas  or  both  in  quantities 
deemed  sufficient  to  turn  a  profit.  Ninety- 
seven  percent  of  all  new-field  wildcat  wells 
are  commercial  failures. 

Therefore,  based  on  industry  averages  over 
a  period  of  time,  an  oil  producer  who  was 
depleting  a  well  that  cost  him  $300,000  would 
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have  to  have  not  his  $300,000  back  but — at 
the  very  least — 32  times  that  original  invest- 
ment— or  $9.6  50  000 — to  stand  a  fighting 
chance  of  bucKing  the  mathematical  odds 
and  finding  replacement  reserves. 

Giving  him  $300,000  in  tax  deductions 
would  be  little  better  than  giving  him  noth- 
ing. It  would  be  the  same  as  telling  him  to  ' 
go  out  of  business  because — unless  he  had  a 
very  sensational  and  remarkable  stroke  of 
luck — he  Just  ^vouldn  t  be  able  to  find  a  new 
wildcat  well  If  allowed  no  more  of  a  deduc- 
tion than  his  investment  in  a  well  that  was 
depleting. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  MONRDNEY.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague. 

Mr.  TOWEl^.  Would  not  the  effect  of 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  be  to 
penalize  succ<?ss,  to  discourage  the  pur- 
suit of  succe.'^?  Is  not  the  pursuit  of 
success  that  which  has  built  the  great 
industrial  empire  of  ou:  country? 
Should  we  penalize  success? 

Mr.  MONPvONEY.  The  Senator  is 
exactly  correct  in  stating  the  position 
which  has  been  taken. 

It  is  said,  in  effect.  "The  more  success- 
ful and  the  more  erudite  are  the  geolo- 
gists, the  mo;e  carefully  they  plan  the 
wildcatting  f>nd  the  exploration,  the 
more  we  will  cut  them  off.  becau.se  the 
allowance  is  v.rong.  We  must  not  allow 
a  reward  for  .success  in  finding  oil."  We 
are  not  a.skin,'  that  anything  special  be 
done  for  finding  oil.  but  we  think  it  is 
at  least  entitled  to  the  same  depletion 
allowance  everybody  else  gets. 

I  cannot  see  any  logic  in  saying  that 
well  A,  which  produces  a  commodity 
called  oil,  shall  be  allowed  a  27' 2- 
percent  depletion  allowance — but  never 
more  than  50  percent  of  net.  I  remind 
Senators,  on  each  well — and  well  B.  be- 
cause somebody  else  owns  it.  because 
the  producer  ;night  make  $83,000  a  year 
net  on  the  production  of  $1  million  worth 
of  oil  gross,  j.hall  get  a  21 -percent  de- 
pletion allowr.nce  on  identical  oil. 

Is  that  the  way  to  write  tax  legisla- 
tion? I  do  not  think  .so  We  are  sin- 
gling out  the  oil  industry,  and  making 
a  target  of  it.  I  do  not  know  why  it  is 
considered  to  be  so  evil,  compared  to 
other  minerals.  No  other  minerals  have 
strings  tied  to  the  amount  of  gro.ss  in- 
come which  can  be  prwiuced — from  a 
coal  mine,  a  sulfur  mine,  a  bauxite 
mine,  or  a  borate  mine. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  good  friend  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  be  perfectly 
willing  to  accept  an  amendment  from  the 
Senator  to  reduce  the  depletion  allow- 
ances in  the  case  of  other  minerals  and 
to  say  that  the  depletion  allowance  shall 
not  exceed  21  percent  for  the  amounts 
from  $1  million  to  $5  million  and  15  per- 
cent for  the  amounts  over  $5  million.  If 
the  Senator  will  propose  that.  I  will  ac- 
cept it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  do  not  intend  to 
propose  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Of  course  the  Sena- 
tor does  not  intend  to  propose  it. 

Mr.  MONR3NEY.  I  don't  apologize 
for  refusing  to  legislate  in  total  igno- 
rance of  the  pi  oblems  of  those  industries. 
I  think  the  27'2-percent  depletion  allow- 


ance has  delivered  what  it  was  intended 
to  deliver,  which  is  an  adequate  supply 
of  oil  for  peace  or  war 

Today  we  are  asked  to  cut  dov,  n  *he  al- 
lowance, though  we  are  faced  with 
threats  around  the  world  I  think  such 
action  would  be  foolish  and  irrespon- 
sible. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend,  if  he  will  yield,  that,  of  course, 
the  Senator  understands  that  once  the 
depletion  allowance  was  provided  for  oil 
the  pressure  began  for  depletion  allow- 
ances for  sulfur  and  other  minerals, 
partly  to  protect  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance and  to  bring  in  more  allies,  and 
partly  because,  with  oil  producers  get- 
ting to  the  trough,  other  producers 
wanted  to  get  there,  too. 

This  is  the  greatest  source  of  abuse, 
because  more  than  $2  billion  of  the  $3 
billion  we  lose  through  the  depletion  al- 
lowance goes  to  the  oil  industry.  Less 
than  $1  billion  goes  to  all  other  minerals 
combined. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  mete  out  the 
same  treatment  to  other  minerals  as  I 
would  mete  out  to  oil.  I  should  be  de- 
lighted t-o  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  I  know  as  little  about  sulfur 
and  some  of  the  other  minerals  as  I  be- 
lieve some  of  my  colleagues  know  about 
oil. 

Certainly  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  a 
proper  time,  during  one  night,  without 
any  hearings  as  to  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
posal, to  drive  a  knife  into  the  one  thing 
which  has  kept  a  big  industry  solvent, 
moving  ahead,  and  finding  new  sources 
of  oil  while,  above  all.  maintaining  the 
price  of  gasoline,  which  is  the  principal 
product,  at  what  it  was  in  the  year  1920. 
exclusive  of  all  the  excise  taxes  that  have 
been  levied  since  that  time. 

I  think  this  is  a  pretty  good  record.  I 
think  it  is  a  record  of  a  great  American 
industiT  under  a  proved  system  of  try- 
ing its  dead  level  best  to  find  the  prod- 
uct we  need  and  always  to  maintain  an 
adequate  supply. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  briefly.  I 
should  like  to  close  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  CARROLL  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  tliat  I  think  he  is  one 
of  the  experts  in  the  field  of  our  domes- 
tic oil  industry.  If  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly,  the  depletion  allowance  was 
enacted  into  a  statute  in  1926. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  my  un- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  CARROLL  The  purpose  of  the 
statute  initially  was  to  aid  in  regard  to 
exploration  for  oil  in  this  country:  does 
the  Senator  agree'' 

Mr.  MONRONEY  It  was  to  help  de- 
velop an  adequate  supply  of  oil.  It  was 
also  a  means  to  have  a  unifoi-m  cost  sys- 
tem to  compensate  for  the  exhaustion 
of  a  natural  resource.  What  we  are 
talking  about  is  the  resource  which  is 
discovered.  As  it  is  exhausted  it  can- 
not be  produced  the  second  time.  The 
27 '2-percent  depletion  allowance  helps 
pay  the  cost  of  finding  a  replacement. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Basically,  would  not 
the  Senator  agree  that  the  original  pur- 
pose was  to  stimulate  the  exploration 


for  oil,  for  the  purpose  which  the  able 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  indicated,  to 
help  produce  a  domestic  oil  industry 
which  could  meet  the  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion? 

Mr.  MONRONEY      That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  agree  with  that 
statement  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. I  must  confess  that  I  disagree 
with  some  of  my  colleagues. 

I  think  the  President  of  the  United 
States  said  at  one  time  in  1960,  that 
there  were  about  108  commodities  which 
had  some  type  of  this  sort  of  support, 
and  he  intended  to  review  them. 

In  1932,  in  1935,  in  1937.  in  1938,  and 
in  1939,  when  we  began  to  move  into 
the  foreign  fields,  the  initial  concept 
of  the  depletion  allowance  had  nothing 
to  do  With  other  than  the  exploration 
for  domestic  oil.  Today  we  know  that 
in  Saudi  Arabia,  in  Venezuela,  and  in 
other  foreign  countries  the  depletion  al- 
lowance is  being  given  to  American  oil 
companies  operating  in  these  areas. 

I  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  the 
Senator's  presentation,  because  I  agree 
with  the  basic  premise  about  the  need 
for  developing,  for  exploring,  strengthen- 
ing a  domestic  oil  industry  in  this 
Nation. 

The  question  occurred  to  me  about 
what  we  should  do  when  we  allow  a 
depletion  allowance,  which  was  never 
contemplated  in  the  original  statute,  to 
Saudi  Arabia  or  to  "Venezuela,  and  we 
learn  that  great  financial  benefits  are 
going  to  giant  American  oil  companies 
who  operate  the  major  fields,  and  that 
oil  is  flowing  into  the  United  States, 
interfering  and  retarding  our  domestic 
oil  economy  ? 

Does  the  Senator  want  to  go  into  that 
field? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  another 
matter.  Briefly,  the  rearrangement  of 
the  contract  makes  depletion  of  little 
significance,  because  of  the  ti  eatment  of 
the  royalty  as  a  tax  which  is  deductible. 
Therefore,  as  I  undei  stand  the  situation, 
very  few  of  the  Middle  Eastern  producers 
even  consider  the   depletion   allowance. 

Mr.  CARROLL  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MONRONEY  I  should  like  to 
conclude,  but  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  do  not  wish  to 
interfere  with  the  presentation  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  but  I  suggest 
that  those  contracts  were  negotiated 
with  the  support  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. In  Saudi  Arabia,  for  example, 
the  contract  was  set  up  by  royal  decree. 
The  taxes  paid  to  Saudi  Arabia  are  offset 
under  a  st-atute.  passed  in  1918. 

I  do  not  wish  to  demean  the  presenta- 
tion by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
We  face  a  problem  I  do  not  think  we 
can  solve  it  in  a  short  time  We  ought 
to  examine  the  whole  program,  and  con- 
sider whether  we  should  limit  the  deple- 
tion allowance  to  the  continental  limits 
of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Colorado  and  some 
other  Senators  have  asked  the  adminis- 
tration to  control  the  importation  of  oil 
into  this  country  because  it  affects  our 
domestic  industry. 
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Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  lias 
been  very  helpful  m  that  connection,  as 
I  have  tried  to  be.  Generally  the  amend- 
ment would  have  little  or  no  effect  in  the 
areas  of  the  Middle  Ea.'^t.  where  the 
u-ouble  occurs.  It  would  have  the  effect 
of  shuttuig  down  exploration  and 
elimmatine;  the  development  of  fields  in 
the  United  States.  If  the  am.endment 
were  agreed  to,  we  would  be  playmg  a 
dangerous  game.  We  can  pay  the  cost 
of  findinu  oil  in  one  of  two  ways.  We 
would  er.her  pay  it  by  providing  an 
adequate  depletion  allowance,  and  trie 
27' 5  percent  allowance  has  proved  it- 
self" successful— or  if  we  reduce  that 
amount  we  will  make  up  the  difference 
in  the  price  of  aasolme  and  oil. 

Mr.   CARROLL.      Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr  CARROLL.  Would  it  not  be  bet- 
ter for  the  Senate,  the  administration, 
and  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  to 
begin  to  duect  its  attention,  first,  to  the 
question  of  the  advisability  of  allowing 
depletion  allowan.cc  to  American  oil 
companies  operating  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, especially  when  the  Department  of 
State  is  or  has  been  negotiating  agree- 
ments in  these  areas  and.  second,  to  the 
question  whether  or  not  we  should  con- 
sider a  modification  of  the  offst  o  tax 
statute' 

Mr,  MONRONEY.  Tliat  would  be  a 
subject  of  legislation.. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  again  point  out 
that  the  latest  issue  of  the  Chase  Na- 
tional report  entitled  "Petroleum  In- 
dustry—1961"  indicates  that  in  1961  the 
33  largest  oil  companies  in  the  United 
States  spent  on  exploration  and  devel- 
opment in  the  United  States  alone  over 
$100  million  more  than  they  retained  for 
depreciation  or  amortization  combined. 
I  yield  the  f.oor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  intention  to  move  to  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
as  I  moved  to  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  iMr.  Wn- 
LiAMsl.  However,  I  notified  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  ahead  of  time  that  such 
was  my  intention.  I  did  not  so  notify 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  do  me 
the  courtesy  of  stating  whether  he  pre- 
fers to  have  a  motion  to  table  made  or 
would  he  prefer  an  outright  vole  on  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wcmld  personally 
prefer  to  have  an  outright  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  unle.ss 
there  has  been  a  time  limitation  on  de- 
bate, which  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  not  heard  about,  I  wish  to  miake  a 
few  remarks  on  tlie  amendment. 

Again  we  are  confronted  with  one  of 
the  most  complex  economic  taxing  situ- 
ations with  which  the  Senate  is  called 
upon  to  consider.  We  cannot  adequately 
discuss  such  an  important  proposal  in 
1  or  2  liours.    The  Senator  from  Okla- 


homa has  made  a  very  fine  presentation 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  domestic  oil 
mdustiy  He  discussed  the  taxes  paid 
by  the  major  companies  in  our  country. 
"  I  point  out  to  the  Senate  that,  accord- 
inu  to  my  memory,  one  company  in  one 
taxing  vear  in  Saudi  Arabia  received  a 
depletion  allowance  of  S120  million. 

I  previously  have  had  the  privilege  of 
discussing,  this  evening,  this  subject  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr. 
Douglas  i.  Senator  O  Mahoney  and  I 
had  sponsored  an  amendment  which 
would  cut  off  depletion  allowances  at  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States. 
We  found  that  there  was  no  support  for 
the  measure  among  members  of  the  in- 
dependent oil  industiT  because  they  were 
creatly  influenced  by  the  major  com- 
panies who  have  enormous  financial 
lioldings  in  other  countries. 

Recently  I  received  information  that 
some  of  the  small  refiners  and  distribu- 
tors are  beginning  to  understand  the 
consequences  of  the  great  outpouring  of 
wealth  resulting  from  foreign  oil  produc- 
tion into  tlieir  own  marketing  and  dis- 
tributing situation  here  in  the  United 
States.  The  able  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  I  discussed  the  subject  only  an  hour 
or  so  ago.  I  had  hoped  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  would  not  ask  for  a  record 
vote  on  the  present  proposal.  Why?  We 
cannot  adequately  discuss  the  question 
in  an  hour  or  two  of  debate  on  the  sort 
of  bill  before  the  Senate. 

The  vote  can  only  be  symbolic.  It  will 
not  be  a  definitive  vote  at  all.  The  sub- 
ject is  on(3  which  should  be  discussed 
for  hours  in  the  Senate,  and  not  in  con- 
nection with  this  type  of  a  tax  bill. 
Many  of  us  come  from  oil  producing 
States  and  have  voted  consistently  for 
the  principle  involved  in  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  There  has 
been  no  adequate  time  for  preparation 
for  this  debate.  We  cannot  discuss  in- 
telligently an  issue  of  such  importance 
in  an  hour  and  a  half  or  2  hours.  The 
question  involves  a  vital  part  of  the 
economy  of  our  Nation.  It  involves  a 
Presidential  pledge  on  which  we  have  not 
received  any  information,  guidance,  di- 
rection, or  leadership. 

In  this  short  time  Senators  who  come 
from  oil-producing  States  should  not 
be  faced  ^vith  the  contention  that  we 
should  have  a  depletion  allowance  only 
for  the  domestic  oil  industry.  This 
amendment  does  not  do  justice  to  those 
of  us  who  represent  independent  pro- 
ducers and  distributors,  and  those  who 
have  deep  convictions  on  the  issue,  and 
who  seek  a  more' timely  and  equitable 
solution. 

No  expe-icnced  Senator  believes  that 
the  amendment  will  be  approved.  Un- 
less we  contemplate  extended  debate,  the 
issue  should  not  have  been  brought  be- 
fore the  Senate  in  connection  with  the 
pending  bill  at  the  present  time.  Only 
with  extensive  debate,  with  statistics  pro 
and  con  brought  forth,  should  we  be  re- 
quired to  vote  on  the  merits.  The  able 
Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Douglas]  has 
presented  the  issue  hour  after  hour,  day 
after  day,  and  year  after  year,  and  we 
have  been  defeated  time  after  time.  This 
late  hour,  when  we  are  not  prepared, 
when  we  are  all  tired,  is  not  the  proper 
time  to  discuss  this  important  amend- 


ment.   No  one  has  really  discussed  the 
issue  as  it  should  have  been  debated. 

I  had  hoped  that  we  would  not  have 
a  vote  on  the  merits  of  the  issue. 

I  should  like  to  make  my  position 
clear.  I  should  like  to  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  present  the  original 
O'Mahoney  amendment,  which  would 
provide  a  larger  gross  income  than  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  requested. 
Also  I  should  like  to  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  present  the  original 
O'Mahoney-Carroll  amendment  limit- 
ing the  oil  depletion  allowance  to  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States. 
I  should  like  then  to  have  debated  the 
question  because  these  amendments  have 
never  been  fully  debated  in  the  Senate. 
I  repeat  I  was  hopeful  that  we  would  not 
have  to  vote  on  the  merits  of  the  amend- 
ment at  the  present  time.  Therefore  I 
shall  vote  "no"  for  the  first  time  on  the 
general  issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ERVIN  (^whcn  his  name  was 
called  > .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland!.  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri  (when  his  name 
was  called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
IMr.  Kefauver].  If  he  were  present 
and  voting  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote  I  would  vote 
"nay."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  (when  his 
name  was  called).  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
IMr.  Morton].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (when 
his  name  was  called).  On  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota IMr.  Humphrey].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  w'cre  at  liberty  to  vote  I  would  vote 
"nay."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  COOPER  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
jAvrrs].  If  he  were  present  and  voting 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Cha- 
vez], the  Senator  from  Mississippi  IMr. 
Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
IMr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nes.see  [Mr.  Kefauver],  the  Senator  froip 
Washington  IMr.  M.'.GxnsoN  I.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  iMrs.  NeubercerI,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  IMr.  Russell], 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  are  absent  on  official  business. 
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I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  IMr.  Bible],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr.  Hickey]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Mis.souri  fMr.  Sy- 
mington] are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
I  Mr.  Bible!  .  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Chavez  ! ,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming IMr.  Rickey  1,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  IMr.  Hill],  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  IMr.  Smathers]  would 
each  vote  "nay. ' 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberge?]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson!. 
If  present  and  ^oting.  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben.nett],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  IMr.  Bot- 
tum],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr. 
Goldwater  1 .  th(  Senator  from  Kentucky 
IMr.  Morton],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  IMr.  Murphy]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
jAviTsl,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  IMr. 
Prouty].  and  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Wiley]  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Daliota  IMr.  BottumI,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  Goldw»ter]. 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
IMr.  Murphy]    would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  respective  pairs  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  and  that 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr. 
Morton]  have  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Wiley]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett].  If 
present  and  voiing,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  U:ah  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  23, 
nays  50,  as  follows: 
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So  Mr.  Douglas'  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  said 
of  the  hill  people  from  whence  I  come 
that  they  are  given  to  starting  fights 
and  never  want  to  quit.  I  fear  I  am  af- 
flicted with  the  latter  limitation;  but 
surely  after  many  days  and  at  this  hour 
it  is  time  to  bring  this  fight  to  a  close. 

I  have  five  more  amendments,  each 
of  which  I  believe  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance, althouph  they  are  not  major 
amendments.  With  the  cooperation  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  I  should  like  u)  handle  them 
for  the  Record  in  pro  forma  fashion. 
I  shall  make  the  briefest  sort  of  state- 
ment with  respect  to  each  amendment 
and  the  reason  why  I  beheve  the  pro- 
vision which  is  sought  to  be  amended 
is  unwise.  I  trust  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  will  be  equally 
brief. 

Before  calling  up  my  amendments,  let 
me  say  that  this  has  been  a  long  and 
grueling  fight  on  a  very  technical  and 
complicated  subject.  I  have  offered  sev- 
eral amendments.  I  have  not  won  any 
of  them.  Generally  in  the  press  the 
group  with  which  I  have  been  associated 
is  referred  to  as  a  "little  band." 

But,  Mr.  President,  with  respect  to 
three  of  the  amendments  offered  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Democratic  Members  of  the 
Senate  voted  for  the  amendments.  I 
take  some  consolation  from  that  fact.  I 
take  some  consolation,  too.  because  as  a 
result  of  the  lengthy  efforts  which  I  have 
devoted  to  attempting  to  remove  prefer- 
ential tax  treatment  of  income  earned 
abroad,  some  provisions  are  in  the  bill 
which  might  not  otherwise  have  been 
there. 

I  hope  that  one  benefit  especially,  may 
flow  from  this  fight.  I  hope  the  Kennedy 
administration  has  learned  a  lesson  and 
that  it  will  profit  from  that  lesson,  the 
lesson  being  that  a  constant  string  of 
compromises  and  accommodations  with 
respect  to  one  special  interest  after  an- 
other can  lead  to  no  good  end;  and  if 
such  a  procedure  is  repeated  with  the 
big  tax  bill  expected  next  year  or  the 
year  after,  a  fia.sco  will  be  the  result. 

Mr.  President,  with  those  brief  re- 
marks. I  call  up  my  amendment  des- 
ignated '■8-27-62-E.-' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  180,  be- 
ginning with  line  23,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  all  through  line  5  on  page  181 
and  insert  the  following: 

(1)  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
deflcils  in  earnings  and  profits  for  prior 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1962;   exceeds. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  strike  from  the  bill  a 


committee  amendment  which  gives  the 
privilege  of  carrying  forward  certain 
losses  from  a  date  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  bill.  This  confers  a  benefit 
retroactively.  I  feel  certain  the  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  feels 
differently.    That  ends  my  statement. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee fully  justifies  the  inclusion  of  the 
language  in  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Teimessee. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
mv  amendment  designated  "8-27-62 — 
C." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  187.  line 
5,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "30  percent" 
and  insert  "20  percent". 

On  page  187,  line  10.  strike  out  "70 
percent"  and  insert  "80  percent". 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee bill  raises  the  de  minimis  rule 
from  20  percent,  as  contained  in  the 
House  bill,  to  30  percent.  I  am  unable  to 
justify  it. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  should  not  be  adopted.  I 
hope  it  will  be  rejected. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  GORE.     Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
mv  amendment  designated  "8-27-62 — J." 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  31,  line  20, 
it  is  propo.sed  to  strike  out  "7  percent" 
and  insert  "14  percent." 

On  page  32,  line  6.  after  "equal  to"  in- 
sert "two  times." 

On  page  32.  hne  21,  after  "equal  to" 
insert  "two  times." 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  as  the  bill 
came  to  the  Finance  Committee  from  the 
House,  the  investment  credit  constituted 
a  direct  and  specific  subsidy  with  no  off- 
set whatsoever.  The  Finance  Commit- 
tee, in  an  effort  to  remove  some  of  the 
elements  of  subsidy  from  the  provision, 
decided  that  the  basis  of  the  equipment 
and  machinery  involved  should  be  re- 
duced by  a  percentage  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  tax  credit. 

In  this  connection,  the  committee  re- 
port states  that  this  adjustment  is  made 
because  "your  committee  believes  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  allow  the  taxpayer 
depreciation  with  respect  to  the  portion 
of  the  investment  in  effect  paid  for  by 
the  Government."  This  would  indicate 
that  the  committee  felt  that  it  was  re- 
moving the  subsidy  element  from  this 
proposition.     Such  is  not  the  case. 

If  all  elements  of  subsidy  were  to  be 
removed,  it  would  be  necessary  to  reduce 
the  basis  by  double  the  amount  of  the 
credit  allowed.  As  the  bill  now  stands, 
a  tax  credit  is  being  equated  with  a 
deduction  from  income  otherwise  tax- 
able. In  the  ca.'ic  of  the  larger  cor- 
porations, where  most  of  this  tax  credit 
will  be  received,  since  the  tax  rate  is  ap- 
proximai^?ly  50  percent,  any  adjustment 
on  the  deduction  side  mu'^t  be  equal  to 
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twice  the  adjustment  on  the  credit  side 
If  matters  are  to  be  equalized.  As  the 
bill  now  stands,  the  manufacturer  recov- 
ers only  S93  in  depreciation  after  hav- 
ing received  a  refund  of  $7  from  the 
Government  on  the  purchase  of  a  SlOO 
piece  of  equipment.  But  this  $7  refund 
is  worth  a  deduction  of  $14  and  Vnv 
manufacturer  is  getting,  in  effect,  de- 
preciation of  107  percent  of  the  cost  of 
his  new  equipm>^nt. 

There  is  another  rather  cute  thui-^ 
about  this  basis  adjustment  and  the  ef- 
fec:  of  the  bills  restrictions  on  the 
amount  of  credit  which  can  be  taken 
There  is  in  the  bill  a  little  noticed  'head- 
I  win,  tails  I  cannot  possibly  lose"  item 
which  provides  that  if.  due  to  the  various 
restrictions  in  the  bill,  all  the  credit  is 
not  finally  taken,  the  amount  left  over 
will  be  used  m  tr.e  following  year  as  a 
deduction. 

I  am  unable  to  support  tlii.s  provision 
of  the  bill;  and  the  amer-dmeni  I  offer 
v,ould  correct  it. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr,  President,  the  only 
effect  of  this  amendment  would  be  to 
eliminate  the  investment  credit  benefits. 
This  amendment  was  fought  out  in 
the  committee,  and  the  Senator  lo.-t 
there. 

Now  the  Senator  iias  offered  the 
amendment  on  the  floor.  I  hope  tlie 
amendment  will  be  defeated  again. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  regret  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  to  re- 
peat his  statement .  I  could  not  hear  it 
Mr  KERR.  I  .^aid  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  would  be  to  eliminate  from 
the  bill  the  investment  credit.  The 
amendment  would  substitute  for  the  in- 
vestment credit  accelerated  depreciation 
The  fi^'ht  on  the  amendment  has  been 
made  many  times  m  the  committee,  and 
the  Senator  has  lost  there  Now  the 
amendment  has  been  offered  on  the 
floor;   and  I  liope  it  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  did  not  offer  the  amend- 
ment in  the  committee  :  perhiaps  I  should 
have. 

But  .1  that  is  the  only  justification  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  can  offer  foi 
opposiiig  the  amendment,  I  am  ready 
for  the  vote  on  the  amendment  to  bt 
taken 

Mr  KERR  The  Senator  asked  nv 
to  be  brief,  and  asked  me  to  comment 
en  the  amendments  winch  I  thought  un- 
wise, and  I  have  doiie  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  aureemu  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Sen.ator  from  Tennessee. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr  GORE  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  identified  as  "8-27-62 — 
K  ■■ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  T!;. 
amendment  will  be  .^taied. 

Thf  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  29,  in  lines 
4  and  5,  it  is  proposed  to  restore  the 
matter  stricken  throutjh.  and  to  strike 
out  the  matter  printed  in  italic. 

Ml  GORE  Mr.  President,  I  think  this 
,imendment  relates  to  a  particularly  un- 
meiitorious  provision  of  the  bill.  The 
!)nl  allows  lessors  to  shift  the  tax  credit 
to  the  lessee  This  will  open  up  many 
possibilities  for  abuse.  A  lessee  will  be 
able  iireatly  to  improve  his  cash  posi- 
tion m  this  way.     This  is  somewhat  like 


the  situation  when  an  automobile  sales- 
man allows  such  a  high  trade-in  and 
such  a  low  downpayment  that  the  pur- 
chaser walks  out  with  a  new  car,  plus 
cash. 

There  is  here  another  small  gimmick 
winch  would  be  overlooked  in  a  casual 
reading  of  :he  bill.  The  taxpayer  who 
manufactures  or  constructs  a  facility  and 
then  leases  it  would  be  entitled  to  the 
credit  based  on  his  cost  or  other  basis. 
If  the  credit  is  shifted  to  the  lessee,  how- 
ever, the  ciedit  can  be  figured  on  the 
basis  of  fai<;.-  market  value  The  lessor, 
of  course,  gtts  a  higher  rent.  Here  again 
IS  a  fertile  field  for  abuse.  Who  is  going 
to  determine  what  the  fair  market  value 
is  for  an  IBM  machine  which  never  is 
sold,  but  only  is  leased? 

The  entire  leasing  provision  ought  to 
be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  even  at  this 
late  hour— I  will  not  hope  that  the  pro- 
vision will  be  stricken  out. 

Mr  KERR  Mr.  President,  since  the 
Senator  frcm  Tennessee  does  not  hope 
the  provision  will  be  stricken  out,  I  share 
his  no  hope,  and  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  rejected. 

Mr  GOEE.  Mr.  President,  my  hope 
for  improvements  in  the  bill  has  been 
dulled  in  the  past  week.  But  I  have 
tried. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mi  President,  the  lan- 
liuage  included  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
lessor.  Under  the  House  version  of  the 
bill,  which  the  amendment  seeks  to  re- 
store, the  tax  credit  would  be  available 
to  the  lessor  if  the  lessee  were  in  the 
business  of  leasing. 

Our  provision  is  that  it  is  to  be  avail- 
able to  the  lessor,  regardless  of  whether 
the  lessee  is  in  that  business.  The  benefit 
to  the  lessor  is  the  same  under  either 
language. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  th;  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
The  ameidment  was  rejected. 
Mr  GOPE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
n:y  amendment  identified  as  "8-27- 
62— L", 

Tht  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  24,  in  line 
12.  beginning  with  "The",  it  is  proposed 
w  strike  out  all  through  line  21.  and  to 
insert  the  following; 

The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply 
to  nonlodguig  commercial  facilities  which 
are  available  to  persons  not  using  the  lodg- 
ing facilities  on  the  same  basis  as  they  are 
available  to  persons  using  the  lodging  facili- 
ties 

M:  GORE.  Mr.  President,  when  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  first  suggested  the  in- 
vestment credit,  I  was  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  suggestion.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  proposal  at  that  time  was  to 
provide  an  incentive,  to  give  a  reward,  to 
one  who  improved  his  production  facili- 
ties over  and  beyond  what  had  been 
planned,  over  and  beyond  the  deprecia- 
tion allowance,  and  to  give  a  reward  or 
credit  for  so  doing.  But  somewhere  in 
tins  contorted  process  of  tax  legislation, 
tlie  entire  purpose  was  subverted,  and 
the  investment  credit  was  turned  into 
nothing  more  than  tax  reduction  for  the 


particular  types  of  industry  which  can 
take  advantage  of  it.  Even  as  recently 
as  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the 
committee  report,  we  find  the  statement: 
The  objective  of  the  investment  credit  is 
to  encourage  mixlernization  and  expansion 
of  the  Nation's  productive  facilities  and 
thereby  improve  the  economic  potential  of 
the  country,  with  a  resultant  Increase  In 
Job  opportunities  and  betterment  of  our 
competitive  position  in  the  world  economy. 

I  wonder  how  it  is  going  to  improve  our 
competitive  position  :;n  the  world  econ- 
omy or  how  it  is  going  to  improve  our 
industrial  production  facilities  to  give 
the  investment  credit  to  motels  and  ho- 
tels. The  inclusion  of  equipment  for 
transient  motels  and  hotels  is.  in  my 
opinion,  wholly  without  justification: 
there  is  no  connection  whatsoever  with 
exports,  and  only  a  very  remote  con- 
nection with  the  betterment  of  the 
domestic  economy. 

I  ask  that  this  amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  KERR  Mr  President,  the  bill 
does  not  give  the  investment  credit  to  a 
hotel  or  a  motel,  but  gives  it  to  the  facili- 
ties and  equipment  used  to  furnish  them 

Mr.  GORE.  I  said  equipment  for  mo- 
tels and  hotels. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  heard  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

The  facilities  and  equipment  of  a 
commercial  motel  or  a  commercial  hotel 
are  just  like  the  facilities  in  a  commer- 
cial factory  or  tho.se  in  any  othei  kind 
of  a  commercial  industrial  establishment 
or  business.  The  building  itself  is  not 
eligible  in  either  event  The  facilities 
whereby  the  building  is  utilized  in  the 
trade  or  business  of  the  occupant  are 
eligible  for  the  credit:  and  the  same  is 
true  with  reference  to  the  commercial 
business  of  furnishing  facilities  and 
equipment  in  a  motel  or  a  hotel. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  say  that 
improves  our  production  facilities  and 
helps  our  position  in  world  trade? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator   from   Tennessee. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
intend  to  offer  an  amendment  which  re- 
lates to  the  section  of  the  bill  which  deals 
with  foreign  trusts.  I  think  it  will  be 
in  order  to  send  the  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  have  it  read:  and  then  we  can 
discuss  possible  modiftcaliohs 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEFi  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota will  be  stated. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mi  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  ease 
the  adjustments  which  will  be  called  for 
on  the  part  of  some  of  those  w  ho  hold  in- 
terest in  foreign  trusts.  I  am  hopeful 
that  some  more  time  will  be  allowed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Minne.sota  wish  to 
have  his  amendment  read? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.     Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Very 
well:   the  amendm*  nt    vviil  be  read. 

The.CHiEF  Clerk.  On  patie  90  at  the 
end  of  line  17.  after  the  word  'made."  it 
is  proposed  to  add  more  than  12 
months." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 
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Mr.  MtCARTin'.  Mr  President,  the 
effect  of  the  amtndmera  would  be  to 
allow  foreign  tiuas  approximately  12 
months  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act  to  make  'vhatever  adjustments 
would  be  necessarj .  In  my  opinion,  this 
is  not  an  unrea.son.ible  time,  since,  so  far 
as  I  can  det<?nniiie,  those  who  estab- 
lished trusts  of  th.s  kind  did  so  in  good 
faith  and  under  (xisting  law.  I  think 
quite  suddenly  a;id  without  adequate 
warning  to  have  the  law  changed  could 
be  in  many  cases  unfair.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  perhaps  allowing  them  a  year 
to  change  their  I'lans  and  make  the; 
necessary  adjustments  and  liquidation, 
or  whatever  may  be  needed,  would  be  a 
reasonable  proposition. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  would  be 
agreeable — and  I  iiave  talked  this  mat- 
ter over  with  the  Treasury — to  accept- 
ing the  Senator's  amendment  if  he  would 
make  the  end  of  the  grace  period  Decem- 
ber 31,  1962. 

Under  the  bill,  the  termination  of  the 
tax  haven  privilege  with  reference  to  all 
direct  income  oix  rations  is  as  of  that 
date,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  a  tax 
haven  for  trust  fund  income  siiould  be 
treated  any  differently. 

If  the  Senator  wanted  to  accept  the 
suggestion  on  thi  same  basis,  which 
would  be  to  insert  the  language  "after 
December  31.  196:1"  instead  of  his  lan- 
guage, which  is  1  year  from  the  date, 
or  6  months  from  the  date,  I  would  rec- 
ommend the  ado  Jtion  of  the  amend- 
ment. Otherwise  I  would  have  to  go  to 
some  extent  to  show  why  the  amend- 
ment otherwi.se  would  be  unjustified. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma.  I  have  grave  doubt 
as  to  whether  a  te  -mination  date  of  De- 
cember 31,  1962,  would  be  particularly 
helpful,  but  I  am  satisfied  that,  under 
the  circumstances  which  exist  here,  we 
are  not  likely  to  bi-  able  to  discuss  a  tech- 
nical amendment  8.t  any  great  length.  I 
am  sorr>'  it  was  not  discussed  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

So,  under  Uie  ciicumManccs.  I  am  glad 
to  accept  the  suggf  stion  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  and  express  the 
hope  that  it  mas  bo  helpful  to  those 
affected  by  the  tax  provisions  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  KERR.  It  gives  them  4  months, 
or  nearly  so.     I  believe  it  is  adequate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  ag.eeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  as 
modified  by  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  identified  as  "8- 
28-62— H"  and  ask  to  have  it  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  be  ;  tated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCarthy  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  w  ith  and 
that  the  amendment  bo  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  amendment  offered  by  Mr  Mc- 
Carthy IS  as  follows: 

On    page   391,    between    lines    21    and    22, 

insert  the  folluwing  new  secuoi, 

"Sec.  27.  Foreign  Subsidxakies  Manutactvb- 
iNC  Products  Abro.mj  por  Sale  in 

THE    tjNITED    tj TAXES. 

■•(a)  Subpart  B  of  part  II  of  subchapter 
N  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

of  1954  (relating  to  foreign  corporations)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"  Sec.  885.  Cmitain  FoaticN  Corporations 
Producing   Products  for   Sale 

IN    THE    tjNITED    STATES. 

"•(a)  Genlral  Rule. — In  the  case  of  any 
foreign  corporation  to  which  this  section 
applies  for  the  taxable  year — 

■'  "(1)  for  purposes  of  section  882(a),  such 
foreign  corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
engaged  in  trade  or  business  within  the 
United  States,  and 

■•■(2)  for  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  tiie 
gross  income  of  such  corporation  from 
sources  within  the  United  States  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  not  less  than  the  gross  Income 
which  it  derives  for  such  taxable  year  from 
the  sale  of  competitive  articles  which  are 
sold  by  it  for  ultimate  use.  consumption,  or 
disposition  in  tlie  United  States. 

•••(b)  Corporations  to  Which  Section 
Appues. — This  section  shall  apply  to  a  for- 
eign corporation  for  the  taxable  year  if — 

"•(1)  at  any  time  during  such  taxable 
year,  one  or  more  domesuc  corporations 
own,  directly  or  through  one  or  more  other 
corporations.  10  percent  or  more  of  the  out- 
standing stock  of  such  corporation,  and 

••■(2)  for  such  taxable  year,  such  foreign 
corjx>ration  derives  10  percent  or  more  of  its 
gross  income  from  the  sale  of  competitive 
articles  which  are  sold  by  it  for  ultimate  use, 
consumption,  or  disposition  in  the  United 
States. 

"(c)  Competitive  Article  Defined. — For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  ■competi- 
tive article"  means  any  article  mined,  proc- 
essed, or  manufactured  outside  the  United 
States  for  a  foreign  corporation  which  Is  the 
same  as  or  similar  to  any  article  mined  proc- 
essed, or  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
(or  formerly  mined,  processed,  or  manufac- 
tured In  the  United  States)  by— 

••(1)  any  domestic  corporation  which, 
with  respect  to  such  foreign  corporation,  is 
described  in  subsection  (b)(1);  or 

"'(2)  any  subsidiary  of  a  domestic  cor- 
poration described  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection.' 

•■(d)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  sub- 
part B  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

'■  'Sec  885.  Certain  foreign  corporations  pro- 
ducing products  for  sale  In  the 
United  States. • 

■■(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  Etecember  31.  1962." 

On  page  391.  line  22.  strike  out  "27"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••28". 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  relates  to  the  section  of  the 
bill  which  deals  with  taxation  of  foreign 
income. 

In  my  opinion,  as  the  bill  now  stands, 
the  efforts  to  tax  that  income  fall  some- 
what short  in  one  particular — in  the 
case  where  a  domestic  corporation  buys 
abroad  from  its  foreign  subsidiary  for  its 
own  use  in  the  United  States,  the  sub- 
sidiary pays  no  tax  to  the  United  States 
on  the  profits  of  the  foreign  subsidiary. 
The  parent  corporation  is  taxed  in  the 
United  States  on  the  profits  from  its 
domestic  operations,  but  any  tax  on  sale 
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of  the  commodity,  such  as  iron  ore. 
abi'oad  is  lost  to  the  United  States.  At 
least,  the  subsidiary  would  be  subject 
only  to  the  taxes  of  its  host  country. 

HJl.  10650,  as  it  stands,  would  affect 
that  transaction  only,  as  I  see  it,  where 
intermediarieii  might  be  used,  namely, 
if  a  Canadian  subsidiary  sold  to  a  Pana- 
manian subsidiary  and  the  latter  resold 
to  the  United  States.  The  profits  of  the 
Panamanian  subsidiary  would  probably 
be  considered  as  tax -haven  profits. 

This  amendment  seeks  to  stop  the  loss 
of  tax  dollars  to  the  United  Slates  from 
the  type  of  transaction  described  by  ex- 
tending the  definition  of  section  882 
foreign  corporations  to  include  foreign 
corporations  10  percent  or  more  of 
whose  stock  is  owned  by  one  or  more  U.S. 
corporations  which  derive  10  percent  or 
more  of  their  ijross  income  "from  the  sale 
of  competitive  articles  *  '  *  for  ulti- 
mate use,  consumption,  or  disix)sition 
in  the  United  States" — that  is.  articles 
which  are  in  competition  with  articles 
used  in  the  United  States. 

The  amendment  aims  to  tax  at  regular 
U.S.  corporation  rates  the  profits  from 
a  transaction  overseas  between  that  sub- 
sidiary and  the  U.S.  parent  coiT>oration. 

It  is  estimated  that  an  amount  equal 
to  the  taxes  owed  would  be  repatriated 
to  the  parent  corporat  ion.  In  any  event, 
the  tax  would  be  paid  by  the  parent 
corporations. 

Tliis  amendment  raises  the  same  prob- 
lems and  has  the  same  limitations  as 
those  existing  under  ana  connected  with 
section  12  of  H.R.  10650.  but  I  believe  is 
consistent  with  the  purposes  indicated 
by  the  Senate  in  adopting  the  commit- 
tee amendments  up  to  this  time.  It 
would  serve  as  a  clarification  and,  in  a 
sense,  put  these  profits  in  the  open, 
where  they  could  be  taxed  by  the  U.S. 
Gcvemment.  In  any  case,  it  would  elim- 
inate unfair  competition  in  iron  ore,  and 
I  assume  copper,  and  other  raw  ma- 
terials, as  well  as  finished  products,  but 
particularly  semifinished  products  which 
are  brought  back  by  parent  corporations 
and  are  in  competition  with  similar  prod- 
ucts produced  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Many  Senators 
have  been  concerned  about  the  foreign 
subsidiary  and  parent  corporation  ar- 
rangement as  it  affects  American  em- 
ployment and  domestic  industry.  The 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague  is 
one  that  gets  to  the  root  of  the  trouble. 
We  have  this  situation  in  our  own  State, 
and  I  assume  it  may  be  true  in  other 
States.  The  extractive  industries,  such 
as  a  mining  company,  may  go  into  a 
country  that  offers  unusual  tax  incen- 
tives. There  is  an  incentive  by  the  Ca- 
nadian Government  of  3  years  with  no 
taxes.  Such  a  corporation  sets  up  a  sub- 
sidiary in  Canada,  ships  ore  into  the 
United  States,  into  the  American  do- 
mestic market,  for  the  American  domes- 
tic blast  furnaces  for  the  American  steel 
industry,  and  displaces  American  indus- 
try, American  miners,  and  American 
workers. 

The  Senator's  amendment  simply  pro- 
vides that  if  the  purpose  of  a  foreign 
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subsidiary  is  not  that  of  developinti  an 
international  market  for  a  commodity 
produced  under  an  American  name  by 
an  American  corporation,  but  if  the  pur- 
pose is  to  displace  American  products  in 
the  American  market  with  foreign  com- 
modities or  foreign  products  owned  or 
controlled  or  manufactured  or  extracted 
by  an  American  company,  and  if  such 
company's  interest  is  over  10  percent  of 
the  total  volume  of  the  business,  it  shall 
be  taxed  at  American  coi-porate  rates. 

This  is  the  amendment  that  really  gets 
at   some  of  the  problems  some   Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  have  been  con- 
cerned about,  namely,  taking  jobs  from 
American  workers  and  displacing  Amer- 
ican workers  and  American  production. 
The  same  thing  happened  with  respect 
to    the    radio    industry,    wherein    radio 
parts  that  are  manufactured  in  another 
country   are   brought   into   this   country 
under  the  term.s  of  the  American  cor- 
porations    forei-n    subsidiary,    and    are 
placed   on    the   Am-.rican   market    after 
they  are  packaged  into  a  unit  called  a 
radio,  and  sold  on  the  American  market 
with  little  or  no  American  labor  or  plant 
involved. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  PresideiU.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr    HUMPHREY.     I  yield 
Mr   MORSE     Would  not  the  Senator 
say  that  was  also  true  of  music  records 
and  true  of  movie.'=-'' 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  was 
present  when  we  had  a  discussion  of 
that  problem  this  afternoon,  when  we 
tried  to  correct  the  wrong  beiim  done  to 
those  industries.  We  did  not  seem  to  get 
anywhere.  The  fact  that  we  did  not 
would  not  prevent  me  from  supporting 
the  amendment  but  I  suspect  the  Sena- 
tor will  have  the  same  "hatchet  job" 
done  on  liim  that  .vp  received  earlier  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  was  hoping  that 
tlie  still  hours  of  the  night  might  some- 
how subdue  passions,  that  reason  might 
move  to  the  forefront,  and  that  the 
Senate  cf  the  I'nited  States  mi'-iht  vote 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  my  dis- 
tint^uished  collfdgwv.  I  think  the  Senate 
may  do  so.  Therefore.  I  yield  the  floor 
Mr.  MORSE  The  Senator  is  the 
greatest  optimist  I  have  ever  seen. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY  I  yi -Id  *o  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  KERR.  Would  the  eiTect  of  the 
proposal,  in  the  event  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  conditions  set  forth  to  make  it 
applicable,  be  to  tax  the  entire  income 
of  the  foreign  corporation? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  It  would  ivlate  only 
to  the  portion  derived  from  the  sale  of 
competitive  articl-"^  for  usn  in  thi-  United 
States 

Mr  KERR  Mr  P\e>idvu[.  I  am  eii- 
tuely  111  sympathy  with  tiie  purpose  of 
the  amendment.  I  seriously  doubt  its 
efficacy  now.  If  the  intent  of  the  author 
is  TO  make  only  that  part  of  the  busme.s.^ 
of  the  foreign  corporation  which  consists 
of  its  shipping  material  into  thf>  United 
States  applicable 


Mr.  MCCARTHY  That  is  the  inten- 
tion 

Mr.  KERR.  Tlieu  I  would  be  willing 
to  take  it  to  conference,  with  the  state- 
ment to  the  distinguished  Senator  that 
if  counsel  should  advise  us  in  conference 
it  IS  unconstitutional  I  am  sure  it  would 
be  taken  out.  If  the  effect  of  it  would 
be  to  trigger  the  applicability  of  the 
section  to  the  entire  income  of  the  for- 
eign corporation,  when  only  10  percent 
of  it  was  owned  in  the  United  States 
and  only  10  percent  of  its  business  was 
done  in  the  United  States,  I  think  it 
should  be  amended  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  Senator  intends  the  amendment  to 
apply  only  to  the  percentage  owned  and 
the  business  done  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  It  was  my  inten- 
tion to  have  it  apply  only  to  that  profit 
or  go.n  as  a  result  of  business  which  was 
done  with  the  parent  company  in  the 
Unitt  d  States. 

Mr  KERR.  For  goods  or  merchandise 
or  materials  shipped  into  the  United 
States-;^ 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Shipped  into  the 
United  States. 

Mr  KERR.  And  to  the  extent  to 
which  ownership  in  the  foreign  corpora- 
tion is  vested  in  citizens  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KERR  With  that  understand- 
ing. I  have  no  objection  to  taking  the 
amendment  to  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

TAX   STATUS  OF  COOPERATIVES 

xMr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  my  colleague  a  ques- 
tion. Does  the  bill  before  us  in  any  way 
deal  with  the  question  as  to  whether  in- 
come to  a  cooperative  is  taxable  to  the 
cooperative  where  that  income  arises 
from  its  doing  business  with  the  Govern- 
ment :>  Am  I  correct  that  under  the  bill, 
as  under  existing  law,  that  income  is  not 
taxable? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  bill  specifical- 
ly provides  that  such  income  is  not  taxa- 
ble to  the  cooperative  if  it  is  in  turn 
distributed  in  accordance  with  the  statu- 
tory requirement's.  This  is  also  made 
clear  in  the  general  explanation  of  the 
pertinent  provisions  contained  in  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee's  general  report — sub- 
paragraph 4  of  heading  C  of  section 
XVII. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  my  col- 
league, 

Mr,  McCarthy,  I  have  one  more 
question  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa with  regard  to  a  section  which  is 
not  in  the  bill.  It  pertains  to  the  tax 
status  of  cooperatives. 

A  question  has  been  raised  concerning 
whether  cooperatives  are  doing  business 
With  "  or  "for"  the  Government.  There 
are  conflicting  opinions  and  conflicting 
judgments  with  respect  to  this.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  the  two  words  should  be 
used  interchangeably,  without  distinc- 
tion. 

This  does  not  refer  to  language  in  the 
particular  bill  before  the  Senate,  I  say 


to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  but  it 
relates  to  an  existing  practice  under  tax 
laws,  as  to  which  there  is  some  confu- 
sion and  contradiction.  I  think  it  might 
be  a  good  time  to  try  to  clarify  the 
record,  that  business  done  either  with 
or  for  the  Government,  on  the  part  of 
cooperatives,  should  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  under  the  tax  laws.  Does  the 
Senator  sustain  that  opinion  on  my  part? 

Mr.  KERR.     Mr,  President,  it  is  my 
impression  that  the  bill  would  not  in  any 
way  change  the  existing  statute  in  that  • 
regard. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  statute  specifically 
permits  cooperatives  to  do  business  with 
the  Government  without  endangering 
their  tax-exempt  status.  That  is  the 
understanding  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes.  The  question 
does  not  relate  to  anything  in  the  bill. 

Mr,  KERR.  Nothing  in  the  bill  would 
change  that  tax-exempt  status, 

Mr,  McCarthy,  I  am  not  concerned 
about  what  is  in  the  bill  in  that  regard. 
There  have  been  some  conflicting  in- 
terpretations by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  with  respect  to  the  two  words. 
In  my  judgment  the  history,  experience, 
and  application  of  the  language  of  the 
existing  code  is  such  that  business  which 
may  be  described  as  business  done  "with 
or  "for"  the  Government  is  the  same. 

Mr.  KERR,  Mr,  President.  I  would 
not  want  to  speak  authoritatively  with 
reference  to  existing  law.  I  have  a  dis- 
tinct opinion  about  it.  I  have  a  posi- 
tive conviction  that  nothing  in  the  bill 
would  lose  to  a  cooperative  any  tax- 
exempt  status  it  now  has  under  existing 
law. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
relating  to  the  tax  status  of  farmers' 
cooperatives  may  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  Relating  to  the  Tax  Status  of 
Farmers'  Cooperatives 

The  language,  "Business  done  for  the 
United  States,"  first  appeared  In  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1934.  At  that  time,  cooperatives 
only  acted  as  occasional  agents  for  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  present  modern  system  of 
agricultural  price  stabilization  through 
which  grain  Is  purchased  and  sold  by  the 
CCC  had  not  yet  evolved.  During  the  course 
of  the  consideration  of  the  1934  act.  Senator 
Norris  offered  an  amendment  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  which  he  said  was  Identical 
to  one  he  had  earlier  Introduced  in  1932 
The  Senate  agreed  to  the  amendment  which 
read  as  follows: 

"Neither  shall  any  such  association  be 
denied  exemption  because  It  does  not  keep 
ledger  accounts  with  nonmembers  of  the 
business  It  transacts  with  svich  nonmem- 
bers, but  it  shall  only  be  required  to 
keep  such  records  of  Its  bxislness  with  non- 
members  as  will  show  the  actual  business 
done  with  such  nonmembers;  and  provided 
further,  that  the  profits,  If  any,  derived 
from  Its  business  with  nonmembers  In  aiiy 
fiscal  year  of  the  association  shall  be  allowed 
to  remain  In  the  business  of  the  association, 
subject  to  the  right  of  such  nonmember  to 
use  his  share  upon  a  patronage  basis  to 
qualify  as  a  member  of  the  association." 
(78    Congressional    Record,    p.    6488,    73d 
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Cong.  2d  sess,.  Apr.  12,  1934,  Senate  print 
H.R.  10236,  May  9,  1932,  pp.  75-76,  72d  Cong., 
1st  sess.) 

The  amendment  had  a  further  proviso 
which  appeared  in  the  printed  version  of 
the  Senate  bill  and  read  as  follows:  "Pro- 
vided further.  That  business  done  for  the 
Federal  Government  or  any  of  Its  agencies 
shall  not  be  considered  as  nonmember  busi- 
ness within  the  meaning  of  this  Act."  (Sen- 
ate print,  H.R,  7835,  73d  Cong.,  2d  sess., 
1934.) 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  House  version 
of  the  bill  did  not  contain  any  portion  of 
the  Norris  amendment,  the  issue  was  among 
those  resolved  In  conference.  The  result 
was  the  language  of  the  statute  which  Is 
operative  today.  Representative  Hill,  In  ex- 
plaining the  intent  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee In  adopting  the  provision,  made  the 
following  statement: 

"This  amendment  provided  that  farmers' 
cooperative  marketing  or  purchasing  asso- 
ciations ( 1 )  need  not  keep  ledger  accounts 
of  transactions  with  nonmembers  and  (2) 
that  the  members  may  purchase  member- 
ships with  profit  from  nonmember  business 
and  (3)  business  done  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  its  agencies  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered nonmember  business.  The  Senate 
withdrew  the  first  two  points  upon  advice 
from  the  Treasury  that  they  were  already 
covered  by  existing  law.  On  the  third  point. 
we  got  the  Senate  conferees  to  agree  to  put 
In  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  business 
done  with  the  United  States  or  any  of  Its 
agencies  shall  be  disregarded  in  determining 
whether  the  association  is  entitled  to  exemp- 
tion from  Income  taxes"  (78  Congres- 
sional Record,  p  7831.  73rd  Cong  ,  2d  sess  , 
May  1,  1934  ) 

Thus,  In  the  only  written  legislative  his- 
tory of  section  521(b)(5)  of  the  1954  code 
and  Its  predecessors.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
Congress  provided  that  business  done  with 
the  Federal  Government  or  its  agencies  shall 
not  be  considered  nonmember  business  and, 
therefore,  would  not  threaten  the  tax-ex- 
empt status  of  cooperatives. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  also  recog- 
nizes that  an  exempt  cooperative  may  do 
business  with  the  United  States.  Section 
522  of  the  current  code  exempts  from  tax- 
able Income  amounts  allocated  to  patrons 
that  are  not  derived  from  "patronage."  This 
section  applies  only  where  an  organization 
has  an  exempt  status  under  section  521.  The 
regulations  adopted  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  under  the  1954  code  state  In  section 
1.522-2 (d).  that  "business  done  with  the 
United  States  shall  constitute  income  not 
derived  from  patronage."  It  is,  therefore, 
clear  that  the  regulations  assume  that  a  co- 
operative that  does  business  with  the  U.S. 
Government  can  have  a  tax  exemption  status 
under  section  521. 

Regulations  Issued  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  under  prior  codes  contained 
similar  provisions.  (See  Regulations  118,  sec. 
39,101(12)-!,)  This  regulation  was  acknowl- 
edged and  followed  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  in  a  Revenue  ruling  in  1955  given 
with  respect  to  the  allocation  of  cooperative 
income  resulting  from  the  handling  and 
storage  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
grain  (Revenue  ruling  55-591  Cumulative 
Bulletin  1955-2,  p  553).  On  page  554  of  the 
bulletin  there  appears  the  following  state- 
ment: 

•Section  39.101(  12)-l(c)  of  Regulations 
118,  provides  that  business  done  with  the 
United  States  or  any  of  Its  agencies  shall  be 
disregarded  In  determining  the  right  to 
exemption  under  section  101(12)  (now  521 
ib)(5) )    of  the  code," 

Furthermore,  I  note  in  a  copy  of  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  message  to  the  Congress,  dated 
May  3.  1961,  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Douglas  Dillon,  at  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  that 


there  Is  Included  an  exhibit  VII  on  coopera- 
tives. In  that  exhibit,  there  Is  a  discussion 
of  farmers'  marketing  and  purchasing  coop- 
eratives described  In  section  521  of  the  code. 
The  discussion  In  the  exhibit  states  (p,  271, 
US,  Government  Printing  Office)  that  "In- 
come derived  from  business  with  the  United 
State  and  distributed  or  allocated  to  its 
patrons  on  a  patronage  basis"  is  an  allowable 
deduction  from  taxable  Income. 

Under  these  circumstances  It  Is  clear  that 
larmers'  cooperatives  that  do  business  with 
the  United  States  or  any  of  its  agencies  do 
not  Jeopardize  their  otherwise  tax-exempt 
status  under  section  521  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

rNREASONABLE      ACCUMULATION      OF     PROFITS 

amendments    OP    SENATOR    M'CARTHT 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  of 
mine  with  reference  to  the  amendment 
which  I  offered  on  last  Friday  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  by  Senator  McCarthy 

I  wish  to  refer  to  the  statement  read  Into 
the  Record  last  Friday  by  Mr.  Mansfield. 
I  do  not  know  the  source  of  the  memoran- 
dum, but  It  contains  a  great  many  errors 
which  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  I  think  the  Senate  Is  entitled  to  the 
sources. 

First,  the  memorandum  states  that  it  would 
cut  between  $80  million  and  $100  million. 
The  staff  estimate  as  to  the  effect  of  all  of 
section  12  Is  $50  million.  This  Is  the  entire 
section  12  without  my  amendment.  Then. 
Mr.  Mansfield  states  that  he  was  Informed 
(I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  where  this  informa- 
tion came  from)  that  my  amendment  might 
reduce  the  revenue  to  $2  million.  This 
seems  clearly  erroneous.  The  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Tax- 
ation estimates  the  revenue  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  result  from  my  amendment  would 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $30  million. 

ONE   NEEDS   HIS  OWN   TRAINED   STATISTICIAN 

We  have  In  the  present  law  a  si>ecial  tax 
on  domestic  corporations  who  accumulate 
earnings  beyond  the  reasonable  needs  of 
the  business.  If  my  amendment  is  effective, 
It  would  encourage  foreign  subsidlairy  cor- 
p>oratlons  owned  by  Americans  to  distribute 
their  earnings  to  their  shareholders  and  In 
this  way  would  add  to  the  revenue.  Judg- 
ing from  experience  with  existing  law.  I  be- 
lieve my  amendment  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  forcing  foreign  corporations  owned 
by  Americans  to  distribute  their  earnings 
rather  than  accumulate  them  beyond  the 
reasonable  needs  of  the  business  for  pur- 
poses of  avoiding  the  American  tax. 

The  memorandum  declared  my  amend- 
ment would  injure  our  balance  of  payments. 
Testimony  before  the  Finance  Committee 
and  also  in  the  report  of  the  special  commit- 
tee of  businessmen,  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, argued  that  the  proposals  of  the 
pending  bill  will  hurt  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

John  L.  Connolly,  general  counsel  of  the 
Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co., 
pointed  out  In  his  testimony:  "First  of  all. 
a  substantial  part  of  the  investment  Is  nor- 
mally spent  promptly  for  capital  goods  and 
services  In  the  United  States  with  a  conse- 
quent return  of  dollars.  Secondly,  once  the 
foreign  activity  is  established.  It  usually  gen- 
erates additional  exports  in  the  form  of  ma- 
terials, parts,  services,  and  even  finished 
goods.  These  exports  In  all  likelihood  would 
not  occur  If  the  Investment  had  not  been 
made.  Thus,  the  short-run  Improvement 
that  could  be  expected  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments from  the  proposed  legislation  is  more 
apparent  than  real." 


Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Association. 
Kenneth  C.  Royall:  "A  survey  of  10  of  the 
members  of  the  association,  which  Included 
several  of  the  larger  members,  over  the  years 
1956  through  1960  shows  that  the  total  in- 
fiow  from  these  subsidiaries  to  the  United 
States  was  $618,600,000  and  the  total  out- 
flow was  only  $78,500,000.  Total  Inflow  ex- 
ceeded total  outflow  by  $540,100,000.  or  by  a 
ratio  of  7,9  to  1.  Official  Government  statis- 
tics show  that  over  the  same  period  the  aver- 
age annual  exports  of  all  medicinal  and 
pharmaceutical  products  were  $273  million 
and  the  average  annual  Im.ports  were  only 
$16  million.  These  amounts  of  Inflow  will 
be  no  longer  available  If  this  legislation  is 
enacted,  because  there  will  be  no  foreign 
market." 

Joy  Manufacturing  Co.  J,  D  A.  Morrow: 
"(Joy's  flgures  show]  total  11 -year  parent 
company  investment  and  advances  to  for- 
eign subsidiaries  of  about  $7,400,000  and 
dollar  expenses  of  operating  abroad  of  $11 
million,  a  total  dollar  outflow  of,  roughly. 
$18,400,000.  Please  note  that  these  outlays 
brought  $170  million  of  exports  In  those  11 
years,  60  percent  of  which  went  to  or  through 
our  manufacturing  subsidiaries  abroad.  In 
addition,  payments  of  $7  to  $8  million  of 
engineering  fees,  royalties,  dividends,  and 
Interest  make  a  total  net  favorable  balance 
of  payments  of  $159  million,  and  the  US, 
Treasury  collected  more  than  $16  million  of 
Income  tax  from  these  operations.  Is  that 
showing  unfavorable  to  the  US  balance  of 
payments?  Gentlemen,  hundreds  of  other 
American  foreign  subsidiaries  would  present 
similar  results  if  you  had  their  flgures." 

Corn  Products  Co.,  Warren  S  Adams:  "We 
are  a  food  company  primarily.  This  means 
we  operate  on  a  low  margin  of  profit.  There 
is  In  Europe  tremendous  competition  in  the 
food  Industry.  We  have  to  meet  this  com- 
petition and  we  have  to  invest  money  In 
Europe  In  the  process.  For  us  the  Treasury's 
proposals  mean  not  that  we  shall  no  longer 
Invest  money  in  Europe,  but  that  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  the  Investments  we  will  have  to 
make  to  protect  our  present  Investment  there 
will  be  more  costly  than  heretofore,  and, 
thus,  return  less  profit  for  remission  to  the 
United  States," 

Sprague  International,  Ltd..  William  M. 
Adams:  "As  a  business  grows,  more  working 
capital  Is  needed  At  present,  this  Is  sup- 
plied from  foreign  sources  in  local  currency 
that  has  been  earned  abroad.  Therefore,  If 
this  bin  passes,  the  parent  company  will  have 
to  supply  this  capital  from  U.S.  dollars  In- 
stead of  foreign  currency  and,  furthermore, 
will  have  to  earn  twice  as  many  dollars  as 
would  be  the  case  using  local  funds.  How 
this  Is  going  to  help  the  balance  of  payments 
Is  beyond  me." 

International  Flavors  &  Fragrances,  Inc.. 
Eugene  P.  Grlsanti:  "If  this  bill  Is  passed 
in  Its  present  form,  It  would  seem  far  more 
likely  that  such  funds,  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  would  be  reinvested,  and  not  neces- 
sarily In  new  business  In  the  less  developed 
countries  where  so  many  uncertain  risks  are 
faced,  but  in  the  expanding  businesses  where 
the  existing  subsidies  are  already  situated. 
Funds  which  may  well  have  been  kept  idle 
until  the  time  was  ripe  to  make  a  decision 
whether  to  repatriate  them  as  dividends,  or 
to  Invest  in  plant  expansion,  will  be  forced 
Into  plant  expansion  Instead  before  the  end 
of  the  tax  year  to  escape  the  tax," 

Pfizer  InternatlonaJ,  John  J  Powers.  Jr  : 
"Trei\sury's  ultimate  position  Is  that  while 
direct  investment  abroad  may.  In  the  long 
run.  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  balance 
of  payments,  It  nevertheless  has  a  short- 
term  deleterious  effect.  This  Is  simply  a 
recognition  of  the  obvious  fact  that  a  dollar 
Invested  today  will  not  be  returned  until 
some  time  later.  Thus,  It  follows  that  If 
the  dollar  were  not  invested,  then  during 
the  period  it  would  have  taken  to  return  it. 
the  balance  of  pa3mients  would  be  f.womblT 
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,'uTected.  But  later,  when  the  return  from 
dividenda.  Interest,  exports,  royalties,  fees, 
etc..  would  have  exceeded  the  prior  capital 
ouifluw,  the  balance  of  payments  would  be 
permanently  hurt,  and  to  a  far  greater  ex- 
tent th:tn  It  had  been  temporarily  helped. 
The  farmer  who  Is  short  of  money  can  cut 
di-*u  on  his  expenses  by  not  planting  seed 
in  t,he  spring.  But  where  will  he  stand  ai 
i.arvestiime? 

Pnzer  International  has  really  been  In 
operation  only  since  1951.  In  the  period 
1951  through  1961.  Phzer  operations  have  re- 
sulted in  a  net  inflow  to  the  United  Stales 
of  about  $250  million.  This  is  despite  the 
fact  that  it  is  only  in  very  recent  years  that 
we  have  begun  to  pay  substantial  dividends 
to  the  parent  company.  Prior  to  that  time, 
nearly  all  profits  earned  abroad  were  rein- 
vested. In  the  face  of  such  a  circumsumce 
we  nevertheless  achieved  this  highly  favor- 
able balance  because  we  exported  almost 
$200  million  of  U.S.-made  goods  to  Pfizer  for- 
eign subsidiaries  and  because  we  brought 
home  some  $50  million  additicnal  la  divi- 
dends, royalties,  fees,  etc.  Now  that  our  in- 
vestment has  begun  to  mature  and  large 
dividends  are  being  brought  hum'',  we  are  re- 
turning dollars  at  an  annual  rate  of  $45  mil- 
liLiii  The  parent  company  has  iiut  made  any 
direct  dollar  investments  abroad  in  many 
years  and  it  is  the  policy  of  our  company 
that  its  international  organization  provide 
its  own  financing." 

Abixjtt  Laboratories,  George  R.  Cain:  For 
the  5-year  period  1956  60,  Abbotts  exports 
from  the  United  Stiites  exceeded  its  imports 
by  $50  million.  Abbott  also  received  from 
abroad  loan  repayments.  dividend,ri,  and  mis- 
cellaneous income  in  the  amount  of  $9.3 
million— making  a  total  inflow  into  this 
country  of  $59  3  million. 

"The  total  outflow  of  dollars  from  this 
country  by  Abbott,  during  the  same  5-year 
period,  in  foreign  investments  and  loans  was 
only  $2  2  million.  Tins  gives  our  country  a 
net  favorable  balance  of  $57.1  million. 

"Proponents  cf  the  foreign  income  provi- 
sions apparently  would  not  understand  how 
a  company  can  expand  its  foreign  operations 
rapidly  with  so  little  outflow  of  U.S.  capital. 
The  an.swer  Is  simple  and  well  known  to  all 
who  have  had  international  business  ex- 
perience. Foreign  plants  can  be  and  .»re 
financed  very  liea\ily  through  the  use  of 
locally  borrowed  money  in  addition  to  earn- 
ings retained  overseas.  Thus,  we  increase  our 
base  upf  n  which  greater  future  earnings  are 
built.  These  earnings  redound  to  the  beiieht 
of  the  US  Treasury  as  well  as  our  own 
shareholders.  This  is  accomplished  without 
a  heavy  immediate  or  long-term  cirrdn  on 
U.S.  capital.' 

The  Marhinery  &  .Mlied  Pr<xlucts  Insti- 
tute: "The  establLshmeut  of  a  permanent 
operation  overseas  serves  to  facilitate  con- 
tacts with  foreign  customers  and  by  giving 
the  company  greater  local  identification 
helps  to  penetrate  markets  which  could  not 
otherwise  be  penetrated.  One  company,  with 
which  we  are  familiar,  prior  to  1959  was  un- 
able to  penetrate  the  German  market  to  any 
significant  degree  However,  as  a  result  of 
establishing  an  operation  in  that  country  it 
now  finds  that  its  German  customers  are  not 
only  willing  to  purchase  from  the  German- 
based  company  unit,  but,  because  of  the 
greater  local  identification  established  by  the 
U.S.  company  as  a  result  of  its  German  sub- 
sidiary, it  now  exports  in  substantial  volume 
to  the  Gorman  market  products  which  it  is 
manufacttiring  m  the  United  States." 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  E.  W.  Kuhlman: 
"I  wish  to  point  out  that  none  of  our  prod- 
ucts are  completely  m.anufactured  abroad; 
many  of  the  components  such  as  engines, 
traiismissions,  etc  .  are  produced  in  our  U.S. 
factories  .ind  expirted  to  our  foreign  plants. 
If  we  did  not  manufacture  the  product 
abroad,  the  sale  would  not  be  made  at  all 
by  us  but  would  be  made  by  a  foreign  com- 


petitor who  would  use  no  components  manu-  It  was  charged  in  the  memorandum  that 
factured  in  the  United  SUtes.  The  Big-  my  amendment  would  encourage  the  flight 
nificance  of  this  factor  is  emphasized  when  of  American  capital.  This  is  imaginative 
it  IS  noted  that  (U  our  exports  to  Great  writing.  My  amendment  would  have  taxed 
Britain  in  1960  were  over  four  times  tho8»  earnings  of  controlled  foreign  corporations 
of  1950  the  year  before  our  subsidiary  began  accumulated  beyond  the  reasonable  needs 
operation-  (2^  our  exports  to  Australia  In  of  the  business.  Amounts  distributed  by 
1960  were  more  than  double  those  of  1955  such  corporations  to  their  American  share- 
when  the  subsidiary  was  formed;  (3)  our  ex-  holders  would  never  have  been  U.uched  hy 
p.,r-  I  .  Br...nl  m  "i960  were  more  than  five  my  amendment.  Foreign  sui^sidianeswhicu 
times  those  -:'  1^36  when  manufacturing  were  returning  a  reasonable  Portion  of  their 
he^lr  I'l  Bra/  '  earnings  to  the  shareholders  in  the  form  of 
Cla^k  Equipment  Co  .  Walter  E.  Schlrmer:  dividends  would  have  no  reason  to  fear  my 

Expoi.  fr  m  Clark-s  U.S.  plants  In  1955  to-  amendment,  and  there   was  nothing   In  my 

tSed    $5,5^0.000.    consisting    solely    of    ma-  amendment   which    would    have    encouraged 

hines   and    parts   to    distributors.     By    1961  American   capital    to   go   abroad       Quite   the 

.   Jh  sa  es  had  increased  to  $12,500,000  and  contrary,    my    amendinent    wouid    have    en- 

I  laddititfn  component  sales  to  manufactur-  couraged  controlled  foreign  corporations  to 

inc.  affiliates  rose  to  $10,500,000,  for  a  total  of  ^!i?  .^^*""  Pf?^^  ^"""f-    ^ 

.r23    million    exports    from    U.S.   plants,    ex-  ^'''\'^°''^'^  '"'"''^'''i,^ ^^Z     "^^tfZ   .^^' 

eluding  Canada      While  total  sales  of  Clark  «nce   of   payments      Now   this   involves   an- 

pnxlucts  overseas  in  1955  therefore  was  only  other  unproved  and   unproyab  e   statement 

$5  500.000.   in   1961   this  figure  has  risen   to  made  In  the  memorandum:  that  is    that  my 

?H8  m.llior.   including  $65  million  sales  of  the  amendment  would  be  more  likel>-     o  injure 

Clark  manulacturinl  afnUates.  than  to  aid  our  balance  of  P'-^V^^^]^      The 

,,     ,  .                      *  ,  ,          . ..   „„„,,.„„„„  philoeophy  of  the  committee  bill  is  that  for- 

•darks  program  of  Investment  overseas.  P  ./^J,^,^^  ^^^^^,^  ^  discouraged  be- 
f.ur  from  beir..^  detrimental  to  our  tLS^  In-  J  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^.^^^^^  ^^ 
vestment  P^'8^-'';"-has  produced  profits  for  ^^^^^  Applying  this  philosophy  to  my 
the  parent  ^^>'^P«"y  .^^o"!  1"  ,^^^«/.^^.  °^  amendment,  the  majorltv  leader  cncludes 
components,  never  sold  overseas  prior  to  this  amendment  does  not  dis- 
pn>grani^  plus  finished  machines  and  service  Investment  it  hurts  our  bal- 
parus  This  has  provided  '^.I'f^^J^^J'l  ance  of  payments.  The  adverse  enect^  of 
the  parent  company  available  for  investment  investments,  if  there  are  anv  result 
in  ivciaties  and  working  capital.  Earing  the  »  between 
ye.u-s  190.^56  he  parent  company  has  In-  |  ^^^  -^^^^^^^  ^_^  ^^^ 
ve.,ted  1.1  Ub  ^'\^'^/^^^^s«fd*c.rking  capita  ^^^.^^.^^^  j/^,  ,^^  „,  ^^e  record  of 
*40  million,  and  in  that  same  Period  t^as  ^^^^^^^„,  „^,,a^^  ^„^  dividend  and  in- 
invested   in  Clark  International  $1  million.  ^^^^^   ^^^^^   ^^^^    ^^^    ,^^^^^    ^^                ^^   ^^^ 

•  THUS,  it  IS  obvious  that  the  Clark  foreign  ^^.^r  period,  we  find  that  foreign  invest- 
investment  program  has  not  In  any  way  In-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  adversely  affected  the  balancs 
terfered  wiUi  our  domestic  program,  nor  has  ^^  paymenU.  Except  for  the  year  1957.  the 
it  to  any  material  extent  affected  our  balance  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  dividends  and 
of  paiments.  since  the  earnings  of  the  parent  interest  on  U.S.  investments  abroad  has  ex- 
company  on  its  oversea  exports  has  exceeded  ^^^^^^  ^^  outflow  from  direct  Investments 
by  far  the  original  investment  in  Inter-  ^^  ^^^^^,  ^^^^  ^^^^^  jg^^  ^^.^^  ^^^  i2-vear 
national.  period,  1950-61.  Inclusive,  the  net  inflow  to 

International    Economic    Policy    Assocla-  ^j^g    United    States— the    excess    f  .er    what 
tion:  "A  large  part  of  the  world  is  not  avail-  ^g^t  out   by  wav  of  investment -has   been 
able  as  a  market  for  increased  U.S.  exports  13552    mUllon,      This   is   shown    in    the   at- 
for  cash      The  Iron  Curtain  countries  are  a  tached  table  prepared  from  data  of  the  De- 
limited  potential   market  for   trade   expan-  partment  of  Commerce: 
sion    fur   the   near-term  future;    the  under- 
developed   countries    do    not    have    the    re-  schedule  a 
.sources  to  buy  for  cash— they  are  candidates  ^^^iZar  inflow  and  outflow  to  direct  invest- 
ioT  gift.s  and  grants  and  so-called  long  range.  ment—Compatii^s  abroad   1950  61 
50-year  low  or  no-Interest  loans.     Therefore, 

our'  chance  of  selling  more  for  cash  is  re-  |In  million,  of  dollHr-) 
strlcted  pretty  much  to  industrialized  West- 
ern Eur  ipcan  countries  and  Japan. 

"Tlie  question  is:  Can  these  exports  be 
increased,  not  on  a  reciprocal,  but  a  one-way 
unilateral  basis  by  between  $3  and  $4  bil- 
lion? With  regard  to  Common  Market 
countries,  this  much  expansion  in  exports 
would  require  an  almost  100-percent  increase 
over  1961  products  of  $3.6  billion.  In  total 
the  immediate  prospects  do  not  come  up  to 
our  needs. 

"It  is  not,  therefore,  enough  merely  to 
exhort  American  Industry  to  export  more, 
because  it  !.•;  not  likely  that  the  total  solu- 
tion of  the  balance-of -payments  problem  will 
lie  in  this  field  in  the  foreseeable  future,  as 
long  as  we   have   to  maintain   our  Military 

Establishment  and  the  scale  of  foreign  aid  notks 

expenditures    at    levels    comparable    to    the  1.  Dat.i  from  ivpartinviil  of  Commrr«>. 

present.     Therefore,  the  United  States  must  -j.  Covers  all  aivu*  im<l  all  lictivitics,  l.nuiclie?,  ami 

think  in  terms  of  a  long-range  solution  to  siihsi'Marios. 

this    problem    by    expanding    U.S.    earning  ..^u/fllJr'mlaMnnou-'Xur-. "''"'"''""'"''  '' 
power  abroad  in  ways  other  than  exports; 

namely,  the  sale  of  services,  and  the  making  Cutting  back  on  growth  abroad  woiUd  re- 

of  investments  on  which  growing  amounts  of  ^^^^   ^^   my   Judgment   not    In    greater   US 

earnings    may    accrue    and,    in    the    normal  P^duction  but  in  lower,  curtailed  U.S.  pro- 

,,"                  ^,   ,^       .              ..^j  ductlon  as  a  result  of  lower  levels  of  exports 

course   of   business   activ^lty.    be   repatriated  ^                      ^^^^    ^^.^^^^^    subsidiary    o^ra- 

to   the   United   States.     The  encouragement  tlons.     It  will   not   Improve   the   balance  of 

of  private  investments  abroad  in  hard,  con-  pavments.    My   amendment,    on    the    other 

vertible    currency    countries    must    become  hand,    by    not   encouraging   foreign   invest- 

one  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  admlnis-  ments   for   legitimate   purposes    would    lead 

tration,  with  as  much  emphasis  as  given  to  only  to  Increased  U.S.  production  to  support 

the  encouragement  of  exports."  the  oversea  subsidiary   operations  and   this 
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increased   production   would   favorably  help 
our  balance  of  payments. 

The  memorandum  also  states  that  the 
only  tax  haven  Income  which  would  be 
covered  by  my  amendment  is  income  from 
Insurance  of  U.S.  risks.  When  asked  to  de- 
fine a  tax  haven.  Secretary  Dillon  told  the 
Finance  Committee  that  It  was  any  country 
where  tax  rates  were  lower  than  U.S.  tax 
rates  and  pointed  to  such  countries  as 
Liechtenstein  and  Switzerland.  However, 
businessmen  have  made  it  plain  that  taxes 
is  only  one  reason  a  particular  country  Is 
chosen  as  the  proper  place  to  incorporate 
a  foreign  subsidiary.  Switzerland,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  financial  and  banking  center.  It 
has  a  large  pool  of  skilled  workers  and  lan- 
guage is  no  barrier.  It  has  a  stable  gov- 
ernment and  stable  currency.  Its  low  tax 
rates  apply  primarily  in  the  case  of  Income 
derived  from  outside  of  Switzerland.  Amer- 
ican business  which  creates  a  Swiss  sub- 
sidiary to  handle  its  European  aCTalrs  by 
virtue  of  their  Swiss  subsidiary  pay  a  lower 
foreign  tax  than  if  a  separate  subsidiary  was 
established  in  each  European  nation  In 
which  the  corporation  conducted  business. 
The  lower  Swiss  tax  In  such  cases  makes  It 
possible  for  the  subsidiary  to  send  more 
earnings  back  to  the  United  States  because 
the  foreign  taxes  have  been  reduced.  Let 
me  make  that  point  clear.  The  U.S.  tax  Is 
not  avoided  In  any  case. 

Only  foreign  taxes  are  reduced  by  means 
of  Swiss  subsidiaries.  We  should  not  attempt 
to  call  Switzerland  a  tax  haven  country 
merely  because  It  taxes  earnings  from  busi- 
ness done  in  other  European  nations  at  a 
lower  rate.  If  corporations  take  advantage 
of  the  low  Swiss  tax  and  accumulate  un- 
reasonably l£irge  amounts  of  earnings  In  a 
Swiss  subsidiary,  my  amendment  would  have 
taxed  those  earnings  Just  as  effectively  as 
the  committee  amendment.  My  amendment 
would  not  arbitrarily  tax  income  of  a  Swiss 
subsidiary  which  was  returning  to  Its  U.S. 
parent  a  substantial  part  of  Its  earnings. 
The  committee  amendment  might  impose 
an  arbitrary  tax  in  such  a  case. 

Another  difficulty  about  such  a  concept 
Is  that  it  would  encourage  foreign  coun- 
tries with  low  rates  of  tax  to  raise  their 
rates  to  equal  ours. 

The  Treasury  amendment  sponsored  by 
Senator  Kerr  helps  only  well-established  cor- 
porations and  not  the  new  or  growing  ones. 
It  is  much  like  the  undistributed  profits  tax 
which  was  proposed  In  1936  and  repealed  In 
1941.  Senator  Byrd,  at  that  time,  opposed 
the  proposal  because  it  operated  to  give  the 
old-established  firms  an  unfair  competitive 
advantage  over  the  new  and  growing  com- 
pany because  the  new  company  could  not 
distribute  Its  earnin,?s  and  stay  In  business, 
and  had  no  surplus  out  of  which  to  pay  divi- 
dends. He  stated  In  connection  with  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report  on  the 
1936  act: 

"In  other  words,  what  this  bill  does  Is  to 
entrench  the  great  monopolies  of  the  coun- 
try, and  protect  them  from  competition,  I 
make  that  statement  without  fear  of  suc- 
cessful contradictior.,  because  the  bill  would 
leave  the  surpluses  as  they  now  are,  and 
prevent  any  other  company  from  establish- 
ing a  surplus  except  by  the  sale  of  stock." 

The  committee  amendments  will  encour- 
age monopolies  by  giving  relief  only  to  large 
well-established  businesses  abroad  and 
denying  relief  to  the  new  struggling  and 
growing  companies.  It  will  limit  our  In- 
vestments abroad  .0  old  and  established 
firms  and  freeze  ou".  new  and  growing  ones. 

The  memorandum  says  that  my  amend- 
ment did  not  tax  holding  companies  or  serv- 
ice Income.  This  Is  clearly  erroneous.  I  do 
not  see  how  he  could  make  such  a  statement 
since  my  amendme  it  would  apply  to  both 
holding  company  ln:ome  and  service  Income 
which  Is  not  used  for  legitimate  business 
operations. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  amendment  on 
page  7.  at  line  21,  creates  a  specific  presump- 
tion that  property  held  by  a  holding  or  In- 
vestment company  is  accumulated  beyond 
the  reasonable  needs  of  the  bxisiness.  More- 
over, my  amendment  on  page  4,  beginning 
at  line  2,  makes  it  plain  that  service  Income 
from  any  source  Is  included  within  the 
definition  of  earnings  improperly  accumu- 
lated. 

The  memorandum  also  stated  that  my 
amendment  would  encourage  the  retention 
of  capital  abroad  to  provide  Jobs  for  foreign 
workers.  This  is  unproved.  It  was  to  the 
end  the  weight  of  testimony  at  the  Finance 
Committee  hearings  that  foreign  invest- 
ments actually  increased  American  employ- 
ment in  order  to  provide  needed  equipment, 
services,  and  know-how  to  support  foreign 
operations.  Excerpts  from  statements  of 
witnesses  appearing  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee who  commented  on  this  unemploy- 
ment issue,  follow: 

Abbott  Laboratories,  George  R.  Cain:  "Our 
foreign  Investments  were  not  made  at  the 
expense  of  our  exports  from  here,  but  rather 
because  exports  became  diftlcult  or  impos- 
sible, due  to  trade  barriers,  tariffs,  legisla- 
tion, or  abritrary  decisions  protecting  or 
favoring  local  industry  in  foreign  nations, 
establishment  of  local  factories  and  plants 
by  competitors,  etc. 

"It  is  significant  that  Abbott  Laboratories 
International  Co.'s  employment  in  Chicago, 
as  a  result  of  its  increased  capital  invest- 
ments abroad,  rose  50  percent  in  the  last 
6  years. 

"In  addition,  a  large  number  of  scientists, 
engineers,  technicians,  researchers,  manufac- 
turing and  other  personnel  are  now  employed 
by  our  parent  company,  as  a  result  of  our 
expansion  In  foreign  markets  made  possible 
by  our  Increased  investment  abroad." 

Joy  Manufacturing  Co,  J.  D  A.  Morrow: 
"In  1961.  nearly  one-third  of  the  employ- 
ment at  (Joy  Manufacturing  Co.'s)  Franklin 
(Pa.)  plant  was  derived  from  exports.  The 
Treasury  asserts  that  such  cases  are  excep- 
tional and  not  representative  and  should  be 
disregarded.  Here  again  the  Treasury  ig- 
nores the  facts  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  which  show  that  in  1960, 
out  of  $18,900  million  of  exports,  $2,695 
million  went  to  or  through  foreign  manu- 
facturing subsidiaries  of  American  corpora- 
tions. These  are  not  the  statements  of 
private  Industry,  these  are  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's own  official  flgxires." 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co  .  Frank  T. 
Quirk:  "When  domestic  rubber  companies 
decide  to  locate  a  plant  overseas,  most  of  the 
equipment  for  the  plant  Is  shipped  from  the 
United  States  and  is  made  by  American 
workmen.  If  further  expansion  is  curtailed 
by  revised  tax  provisions,  not  only  will  the 
foreign  markets  be  taken  over  by  foreign 
competitors  but  the  machinery,  equipment 
and  supplies  for  their  new  plants  will  come 
from  foreign  producers. 

"There  are  numerous  examples  in  otir  in- 
dustry where  the  annual  purchases  of  re- 
placement equipment,  machinery,  materials, 
and  supplies  to  keep  foreign  plants  operat- 
ing represent  more  than  the  total  U.S.  dollar 
Investment  of  the  same  company  overseas. 
These  purchases,  amounting  to  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year,  provide  work  for 
thousands  of  people  and  are  advantageous 
In  our  balance  of  payments  position." 

Pfizer  International.  John  J.  Powers,  Jr.: 

"The  key  point  Is  that  those  who  say  that 
direct  business  investment  abroad  results  in 
the  export  of  American  Jobs  are  simply 
wrong.  For  this  to  be  true  it  would  have 
to  be  demonstrated  either  (a)  that  such 
investments  have  been  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  goods  for  import  into  the 
United  States  in  lieu  of  producing  such 
goods  in  the  United  States,  or  (b)  that  U£. 
direct  investments  abroad  have  produced 
goods  for  sale  abroad  which  could  otherwise 


have  been  exported  from  the  United  States. 
The  facts  do  not  significantly  bear  out  either 
of  these  assumptions. 

"For  example.  U.S. -owned  manufacturing 
subsidiaries  in  Canada  and  Western  Europe 
had  total  sales  in  1960  c!  $18.2  billion,  of 
which  only  $259  million  was  exported  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  preposterous  to  charge 
that  U.S.  business  has  gone  abroad  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  reselling  a  grand  total 
of  1.4  percent  of  production  back  to  the 
United  States,  or  that  $259  million  of  such 
Imports  from  foreign  subsidiaries  could 
cause  any  appreciable  loss  of  Jobs.  Using 
ratios  (Jobs  to  sales)  cited  by  labor  officials, 
$259  million  of  sales  could  mean  about 
30.000  Jobs,  or  less  than  one-twentieth  of  1 
percent  of  the  U.S.  labor  force — assuming 
that  the  gocds  represented  by  the  $259  mil- 
lion would  have  been  made  in  the  United 
States.  But  this  assumption  Is  not  Justified, 
for  if  U.S. -owned  subsidiaries  in  Western 
Europe  and  Canada  had  not  sold  these  goods 
to  the  U.S.  market,  it  is  more  likely  that 
other  foreign  companies  would  have  supplied 
the  goods,  not  U.S.  factories.  Thus  it  Is 
hardly  Justifiable  to  say  that  the  imports 
cited  were  responsible  for  the  loss  of  any 
significant  number  of  Jobs. 

"While  U.S. -owned  facilities  in  Canada  and 
Western  Europe  were  selling  $259  million  of 
goods  to  the  United  States  in  1960,  these 
same  subsidiaries  were  importing  $1,246  mil- 
lion worth  of  goods  from  the  United  States. 
Using  the  same  Job-sales  ratio,  these  exports 
from  the  United  States  created  more  than 
100,000  Jobs." 

Harnischfeger  Corp.,  Frederick  Saldltt: 
"Prior  to  our  active  participation  in  over- 
sea investment  and  manufacture,  the  ex- 
poTts  of  our  U.S.  products  lagged  slightly 
behind  the  exports  of  our  entire  industry. 
With  the  advent  of  our  active  oversea  man- 
ufacturing program,  which  involved  the  use 
of  foreign  subsidiaries,  reinvested  profits, 
eto..  our  exports  of  U.S. -produced  goods  have 
steadily  Increased.  They  have  substantially 
surpassed  the  average  for  our  industry,  which 
has  generally  been  on  a  steady  to  downward 
trend. 

"This  means  that  we  have  been  able  to 
maintain  rather  steady  domestic  employ- 
ment and  even  Increase  It  In  some  of  our 
plants  during  a  most  difficult  and  competi- 
tive period.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the 
years  1958-59,  we  probably  would  not  even 
have  been  a  domestic  taxpayer  at  all  had  it 
not  been  for  our  foreign  operations  and  ex- 
ports, and  we  most  certainly  would  have  em- 
ployed fewer  p>eople  in  the  States  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  Michigan. •• 

Sprague  International  Ltd.,  William  M. 
Adams:  "Although  the  argument  has  been 
propounded  that  the  establishment  of  for- 
eign manufacturing  facilities  exports  U.S. 
Jobs,  our  experience  Indicates  that  this  Is 
Just  not  so.  I  cannot  give  you  an  accurate 
figure  of  how  many  of  our  employees  owe 
their  Jobs  directly  to  export,  but  I  can  tell 
you  that.  In  many  Instances,  lines  would 
have  been  temporarily  closed  or  restricted 
and  employees  laid  off  had  It  not  been  for 
the  welcome  exp>ort  business  that  came  into 
the  house  at  that  time. 

"In  other  words,  foreign  plants  stimulate 
exports  and  exports  tend  to  cancel  out  the 
slack  periods  that  occur  from  time  to  time 
domestically." 

Pfaudler  Permutit,  Inc..  William  G.  von 
Berg:  "It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  In  spite  of 
our  buildup  of  foreign  manufacturing  fa- 
cilities, our  export  volume  from  plants  In 
the  United  States  did  not  suffer,  but  instead 
showed  a  tendency  to  increase.  The  rea- 
sons are  several. 

"First  of  all  we  supply  frit,  a  compound 
used  in  the  glassing  operation,  to  our  foreign 
plants. 

"Second,  special  parts  and  comp>onents  are 
supplied  from  our  UJS.  plants  to  our  fac- 
tories abroad.    Afl  the  activity  of  our  forei^ 
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■.:r    exDorts    of    frit, 


plants   increase,   so   do 
parts,    and    com|Xinents 

"Third,  as  oversea  customers  became  ac- 
customed to  our  equipment  and  familiar 
with  its  advantages  orders  for  equipment  in 
sizes  which  could  not  be  mad°  by  our  for- 
ei^  plants  were  transferred  m  ti:c  '.:irger 
US.  plants  for  manufacture 

Dresser  Industries,  Inc.  H.  Neil  Mallon; 
•'In  addition  to  the  signilicant  contribution 
which  Dresser's  export  trade  has  made  to 
our  country's  balance  of  payments,  during 
the  past  3  years  over  5  800,000  man-hours  of 
factory  labor  have  been  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  export  products.  There  is  no 
way  to  detemiine  how  many  additional  man- 
hours  of  labor  are  attributable  to  our  ex- 
port trade  as  the  result  of  our  purchase  of 
materials,  components,  s^'.pplies  and  services 
from  others  If  we  assume  that  our  sup- 
pliers' sales  reqi'ire  the  same  number  of  man- 
hours  per  doUr',  as  did  oits,  this  additional 
employment  due  to  our  exports  amounted  to 
3.405. GOO  man-hours. 

"We  hope  to  continue  to  do  our  part  in 
Improving  the  balance  of  payments  and  In 
promoting  full  employment.  We  cannot  do 
so  unless  we  will  be  competitive  witli  foreign 
manufacturers  wiio  already  enjoy  many  ad- 
vantages not  available  to  us." 

Dow  Chemical  Co..  Tyrone  Gillespie:  "More 
than  3.000  people  and  more  than  $70  million 
In  investment  in  the  United  States  are  di- 
rectly employed  in  support  of  our  foreign 
activitle.-;.  Shoii'.d  foreigti  investment  be- 
come unprofitable  due  to  Government  inter- 
vention, our  Judgment  is  that  60  percent  or 
more  of  the  domestic  people  and  facilities 
supporting  foreign  sales  might  be  idled." 

Minnesota  Mining  &.  Manufacturing  Co., 
Robert  H.  Tucker:  "In  1951.  a  handful  of 
our  people  handled  our  total  foreign  busi- 
ness. Today,  1  out  of  every  10  employees  in 
our  domestic  factories  owe  their  jobi)  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  expt^Tting  products  to  for- 
eign countries.  Our  experience  is  that  ex- 
ports are  increased  by  foreign  manufacturing 
operations.     Busiuess  begcto  business." 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  committee 
bill  which  actually  discourages  foreign  in- 
vestment would  be  far  more  harmful  to 
American  employment  than  would  my 
amendment. 

The  memorandvnn  also  stated  that  if  my 
amendment  were  adopted  the  conferees 
would  be  unable  Uj  agree  on  the  committee 
version  of  the  foreign  income  pruvisions  but 
would  have  to  adopt  the  much  harsher  rules 
of  the  House  bill.  This  again  is  not  correct. 
If  my  amendment  were  adopted  the  con- 
ferees would  have  mucn  more  latitude  within 
which  to  reach  an  agreement  than  if  the 
Fowler-Kerr  amendment  were  adopted  by  the 
Senate.  Furthermore,  the  Treasury  has 
given  no  assurance  that  it  will  support  the 
Fowler-Kerr  amendment  of  the  House  bill, 
and  we  would  be  forced  to  take  either  the 
Treasury-Kerr  amendment  or  the  House  bill. 

TAX    STATT7S    OF    COOPERATIVES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklai.oina  yield  to  me 
for  a  qucstior.';' 

Mr   KERR.     I  yu-ld 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I 
this  quc-tiou  v.\\h  my 
Minne;5t>:a.  because  he  is  oia  the  Finance 
CommiUeo  but  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  in  chai.::e  of  the  bill  the  same 
question. 

My  colleague  and  I.  m  discussing  this 
subject,  agreed  that  the  bill  specifically 
provides  that  uicorne  which  may  be  de- 
rived from  a  cooperative  douig  busincs.s 
with  the  GoveiTiment  is  not  taxable  to 
the  cooperative,  if  it  is  in  turn  distrib- 
uted in  accordance  with  statutory  re- 
quirements. 


have  discussed 
colleague  from 


Mr.  KERR.  My  understanding  is  that 
that  is  to  t'e  merely  a  continuation  of 
existing  law. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  I  \vi.->hed  the  Record  to  be  clear 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  bill  which 
modified  t  lat  interpretation  or  that 
principle  of  law. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  was  the  effect  of 
the  answer  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa a  while  ago  to  the  Senator's  col- 
league.   The  answer  is  the  same  now. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  far  as  we  are 
concerned  on  this  question,  then,  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  would  not  tax  at 
different  rates  the  income  derived  by  a 
cooperative,  let  us  say,  and  grain  stor- 
age with  the  Government,  as  compared 
to  other  income? 

Mr.  KiEPR.  The  Senator  is  talking 
about  a  contract  with  the  Government? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr,  KERR.  That  is  the  understand- 
ir.e  of  tiie  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  is  no 
change? 

Mr.  KERR      That  is  correct. 

The  PRE:SIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
mv  amendraent  8-23-62 — H. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  391,  be- 
tween lines  21  and  22,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

t^Fc-.  27.  Increase  in  Amol'NT  Individuals 
Ar.E  Permitted  To  Earn  While 
Receiving  Benefits  Under  Tttle 
II  or  THE  Social  Security  Act. 

(a)  Incbe.\se  IN  Amount. —  (1)  Paragraphs 
(1),  (3),  and  (4)  (B)  of  subsection  (f)  of 
section  203  of  the  Social  Security  Act  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "$100"  where 
ever  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$150". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3)  of 
such  subsec:.ion  (f)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ",  except  that  of  the  first  $500  of  such 
excess  (or  all  of  such  excess  if  it  is  less 
than  $500) .  an  amount  equal  to  one-half 
thereof  shal.,  not  be  included". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment. — Paragraph 
(1)(A)  of  subsection  (h)  of  section  203  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$100" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$150". 

(ci  Effd:tive  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  the  preceding  subsections  of  this 
.section  shal.  be  effective,  in  the  case  of  any 
individual,  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
of  such  individual  ending  after   1962. 

On  page  391.  line  22,  it  is  propo.sed  to 
strike  out  "27"  and  to  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  ■•28'". 

Mr.  DIRICSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  brief.  This  is  actually  a  social  se- 
curity amendment.  It  deals  with  the 
amount  of  income  or  earnings  a  bene- 
ficiary under  social  security  might  have 
before  there  would  be  a  reduction  in 
benefits.  Under  existing  law  it  is  $1,200, 
plus  the  formula  which  takes  it  up  to 
$1,750. 

This  would  simplify  it  by  making  it 
.$1,800  without  any  reduction  in  bene- 
fits. 

I  thin.k  the  amendment  needs  no  fur- 
ther discussion,  because  it  has  been  be- 
fore the  S<mate  for  a  period  of  years. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  am  en- 
tirely in  sympathy  with  the  objective  of 


the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
There  have  been  times  when  the  vSenator 
from  Oklahoma  has  been  the  author  of 
a  similar  amendment.  However,  that 
was  in  connection  with  a  social  security 
bill,  and  in  connection  with  action  by 
the  Congress  to  provide  the  additional 
revenue  for  the  trust  fund  which  would 
be  required  to  meet  the  cost  of  benefits 
which  would  accrue  to  the  beneficiaries 
by  reason  of  the  amendment. 

Much  as  I  sympathize  with  the  objec- 
tive of  the  distinguished  Senator,  I  know 
he  is  aware  that  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment would  cost  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  a  year,  which  money  would  be 
taken  out  of  the  old-age  and  survivors" 
insurance  or  social  security  trust  fund. 
I  ur^e  the  Senator  not  to  press  the 
amendment  to  this  bill,  but  to  wait  un- 
til a  social  security  bill  is  before  the 
Senate,  when  we  shall  also  be  consider- 
ing raising  additional  revenue  to  meet- 
the  costs  of  additional  benefits  whicli 
would  be  created  by  the  amendment 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  interpret  that  as  some  reasonable 
assurance  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  will  give  attention 
to  it  when  a  social  security  bill  is  be- 
fore the  Finance  Committee.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  withdraw  the  amendment. 
Mr  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  w  uiidi  a-A  n. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  assure  the  Senator  tliat 
his  requests  will  at  any  time  be  acted 
upon  in  the  manner  of  a  response  for 
hearings  and  consideration. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President,  I 
offer  an  amendment  winch  I  send  to  the 
desk,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  reading  be  waived,  and  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows : 
On  page  134.  beginning  with  line  24.  it  Is 
proposed  to  strike  out  all  through   line  25 
on  page  135  and  insert  the  following; 

"(a)  General  Rule. — In  the  case  of  an 
individual  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 
establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  that  he  has  been  a  bona 
fide  resident  of  a  foreign  country  or  coun- 
tries for  an  uninterrupted  period  which  in- 
cludes an  entire  taxable  year,  amounts  re- 
ceived from  sources  without  the  United 
States  (except  amounts  paid  by  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  thereof )  which  consti- 
tute earned  Income  attributable  to  services 
performed  during  such  uninterrupted  period 
shall  not  be  Included  In  gross  Income  and 
shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  under  this 
chapter.  The  amount  excluded  under  this 
subsection  for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  com- 
puted by  applying  the  special  rules  con- 
tained in  subsection  (c)." 

On  page  137.  strike  out  lines  4  through  13 
and  Insert  the  following:  "a  daily  basis  at  an 
annual  rate  of  $  12,000." 

On  page  139,  line  2,  strike  out  "subsection 

(aMlU'and  in£;ert  "subsection  (a)". 

On  page  139,  strike  out  lines  3  through  20. 

On  page  140,  beginning  with  line  16.  strike 

out  all  through  line  3  on  page  141  and  insert 

the  following: 

"(c)  Eftective  Date.^ — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1962." 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the   amendment   is   identical   with    the 


1962 
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amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore]  designated  "&-27-62 — 
G,"  which  would  limit  the  amount  of 
earned  foreign  income  that  could  be  de- 
ducted, except  that  on  page  2,  line  7  of 
the  Gore  amendment,  at  which  point 
$6,000  is  proviced,  I  have  stricken  out 
that  amount  and  inserted  $12,000. 

The  bill  provides  that  $20,000  of  earned 
income  may  be  excluded  from  tlie  indi- 
vidual's tax  ba.se  if  he  lives  abroad  for 
up  to  3  years.  However,  in  the  case  of  a 
U.S.  citizen  who  has  been  a  bona  fide 
resident  of  a  foreign  country  for  more 
than  3  years.  :he  total  amount  which 
may  be  excluded  imdcr  the  bill  in  this 
case  is  to  be  $35,000  per  year  instead  of 
$20,000.  The  Gore  amendment  would  re- 
duce the  earned  income  exclusion  to 
$6,000  for  a  taxi)ayer  who  lives  abroad  for 
an  uninterrupted  period  which  includes 
an  entire  taxable  year.  My  amendment 
is  identical  to  the  Gore  amendment  ex- 
cept that  the  amount  excluded  is  $12,000. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  will  ,.;ive  serious  consideration 
to  accepting  tlie  amendment.  Since  I 
live  in  close  proximity  to  Mexico.  I  know 
that  people  earning  a  dollar  abroad  have 
a  higher  purchasing  power  than  people 
in  the  United  States.  That  is  true  in 
many  countries.  It  seems  to  me  that 
$1,000  a  month  is  a  pretty  generous  ex- 
emption from  taxation  to  allow  a  person. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  that 
is  twice  as  much  as  was  contained  in  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee.  He 
would  have  ex(,'mpted  $6,000  a  year,  or 
$500  a  month.  Tlic  proposed  amend- 
ment would  exempt  $1,000  a  month,  or 
$12,000  a  year,  of  the  year's  income. 
I  have  no  further  statement  to  make.  I 
hope  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  will  (;ive  serious  consideration 
to  accepting  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  I  completely  understand  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment.  I  cannot  tell  wheth- 
er he  would  lirait  the  exemption  of  an 
American  citizen  in  the  status  of  a  non- 
resident of  the  country,  and  therefore  a 
resident  of  the  country  in  which  he  is 
working  for  a  period  of  time  under  18 
months,  under  ',1  years,  or  beyond  2  years. 
Would  his  anendment  apply  equally 
with  reference  to  the  American  citizen 
who  is  a  bona  fide  resident  of  another 
coimtry  for  ary  period  of  time,  or  is 
there  a  period  c>f  time  in  which  the  bona 
fide  resident  in  another  country  could 
acquire  a  different  position  under  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
than  would  be  the  case,  let  us  say,  for 
the  first  year  of  his  absence  from  this 
country  and  bting  a  bona  fide  resident 
of  another  country? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  amend- 
ment is  identiCiU  with  the  Gore  amend- 
ment except  tliat  on  page  2.  line  7,  of 
the  Gore  amendment,  where  he  has  pro- 
vided an  exemption  of  $6,000. 1  have  pro- 
vided $12,000,  snd  that  would  be  in  lieu 
of  the  language;  in  the  bill  on  page  137. 
It  would  strike  out  lines  4  through  13. 

Mr.  KERR.  Lines  4  through  13  on 
what  page? 

Mr.  YARBOr  OUGH,  Page  137  of  the 
bill.  That  wculd  include  either  an 
American  temporanly  abroad  who  had 


been  a  bona  fide  resident  of  a  foreign 
coimtry  or  countries  for  less  than  3  years, 
in  which  case  he  would  have  a  $20,000 
exemption  under  the  terms  of  the  bill 
and  would  also  apply  to  the  American 
who  had  been  abroad  for  more  than  3 
years,  in  which  case  the  first  $35,000 
would  be  exempt  under  the  bill.  The 
amendment  would  treat  them  all  in  the 
same  category  and  exempt  the  first 
$12,000  of  earnings  abroad  from  any 
taxation  here.  I  have  taken  the  lan- 
guage of  the  proposed  Gore  amendment, 
which  would  reduce  the  exempt  amount 
to  $6,000  and,  in  m>'  amendment,  changed 
the  figure  to  $12,000. 

It  would  apply  to  both  categories.  It 
would  apply  to  the  U.S.  citizen  who  had 
been  a  bona  fide  resident  of  a  foreign 
country  or  countiies  more  than  3  years, 
and  it  would  apply  to  the  U.S.  citizen 
who  had  been  a  bona  fide  resident  of  a 
foreign  country  or  countries  less  than  3 
yeai-s.  It  would  have  to  be  a  bona  fide 
resident  in  each  case.  But  under  the  bill 
as  diawn  if  a  man  goes  overseas  and 
stays  18  months — a  little  over  a  year — he 
receives  an  exemption  on  the  first  $20,000 
of  his  income — if  he  stays  there  less  than 
3  years.  If  he  stays  more  than  3  years, 
the  exemption  applies  to  the  first  $35,000 
of  his  income.  TThe  amendment  would 
roll  it  into  one  exemption.  He  would 
have  $1,000  a  month  free  and  clear  of 
any  taxes  whatsoever  before  he  started 
on  the  usual  deductions  and  exemptions 
that  would  apply  to  the  rest  of  us  living 
in  this  coimtry.  He  would  get  $1,000 
per  month  scot  free  under  that  provision. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  must 
oppose  the  amendment.  I  tried  to  make 
clear  this  afternoon  in  the  discussion  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  I  Mr.  Gore]  that  the  bill  would 
not  give  to  bona  fide  residents  of  our 
counti-y  working  in  a  foreign  country  a 
benefit  which  they  do  not  have  under 
existing  law.  The  bill  would  take  from 
bona  fide  residents  working  in  foreign 
countries  benefits  which  they  now  have 
under  the  law.  Under  existing  law,  if 
an  American  citizen  is  a  bona  fide  resi- 
dent of  another  countiy  for  18  months, 
the  income  he  earns  in  that  country, 
regardless  of  what  the  amount  may  be, 
is  not  subject  to  tax  by  our  Government. 
We  changed  that.  We  provided  that  his 
exemption  cannot  exceed  $20,000  for  the 
first  3  years,  and  cannot  exceed  $35,000 
thereafter. 

As  I  stated  today,  the  provision  applies 
to  American  citizens  who  go  abroad  to 
operate  businesses  owned  in  this  country 
and  which  are  in  competition  w-ith  other 
local  businesses  in  the  respective  foreign 
countries. 

I  referred  to  the  fact  that  Sears.  Roe- 
buck was  such  a  company.  When  a 
company  such  as  Singer  Sewing  Machine 
Co.,  or  whatever  the  American  industry 
may  be.  goes  into  Buenos  Aires.  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  or  any  other  city  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, Central  America,  Western  Europe, 
or  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  it  must 
compete  with  local  distributors,  not  only 
of  products  produced  or  manufactured 
in  the  countries  in  which  the  business  is 
located,  but  also  against  the  products 
shipped  in  from  any  other  industrial  or 
productive  area  in  the  world.  Senators 
can  well  understand  that  if  an  American 


company  putting  a  place  of  business  in 
South  America  could  get  a  local  national 
to  operate  it  as  efiBciently  as  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  trained  here  and  going  there 
could  do,  it  would  get  the  local  national 
to  do  it  because  the  local  national  of 
equal  ability  would  receive  a  more 
favorable  response  and  be  a  more  effec- 
tive operator  of  the  business  than  some- 
one sent  from  the  United  States. 

But  such  is  not  the  case.  The  only 
reason  trained  American  citizens  are 
sent  abroad  is  that  thereby  the  business 
can  be  more  efiBciently  and  successfully 
operated. 

But  to  encourage  American  citizens  to 
take  their  families  and  move  away  from 
these  shores  and  go  into  a  foreign  coun- 
try and  handle  a  business  there  requires 
enough  incentive  to  persuade  them  to 
leave  the  more  favorable  enviroiiment 
that  exists  here  at  hom.e. 

I  ask  Senators  to  remember  that 
American  businesses  in  the  main  sell  in 
foreign  countries  products  which  are 
manufactured  or  produced  in  the  United 
States.  Every  time  they  sell  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  such  products  they  help 
to  insure  jobs  to  American  workmen 
here  at  home  in  our  factories  and  our 
mills  and  in  other  productive  facilities. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  only  to  the  advantage 
of  the  American  company  doing  business 
there  to  have  the  most  efiBcient  man- 
agement possible,  but  it  is  also  to  the 
advantage  of  the  economic  condition  of 
this  country.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of 
the  industry  that  produces  products 
which  are  made  here  by  labor  paid  here 
in  communities  supF>orted  by  such  in- 
dustries which  ship  into  other  countries, 
to  sell  there.  The  profits  come  back  to 
this  country  and  are  taxed  by  our  Gov- 
ernment, whereby  dollars  come  to  our 
country,  which  help  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

The  only  reason  that  American  com- 
panies pay  the  salaries  they  do  and  of- 
fer the  incentive  that  they  do  is  that  they 
must  do  it  to  keep  the  kind  of  talent 
which  can  efficiently  compete  in  foreign 
countries  with  others  who  are  doing 
business  there. 

If  we  did  not  permit  these  exemptions, 
the  coiporations  w  ould  have  to  pay  much 
higher  salaries.  Citizens  who  are  resi- 
dents of  foreign  countries  must  pay  lo- 
cal taxes  in  those  foreign  countries.  To 
the  extent  that  they  pay  local  taxes  on 
their  salaries  in  foi-eign  countries  they 
receive  a  credit  here  against  the  tax 
liability  that  they  would  have  on  the 
same  salary. 

Therefore,  the  Senator's  amendment 
would  defeat  its  own  purpose  by  impair- 
ing the  efficiency  of  operation  of  the 
American  companies  doing  business  in 
foreign  countries,  with  the  advantage  to 
our  own  economy  and  our  own  labor 
force  that  I  have  outlined. 

Therefore  I  hope  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment will  be  disapproved,  as  was  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  should  like  Senators  to  recall  from 
their  owti  experience  how  many  people 
have  come  to  their  offices  from  their 
home  States  wanting  Federal  employ- 
ment, provided  they  ^ould  go  overseas. 
I  point  to  the  experience  of  the  Peace 
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Corps,  not  to  a  business  activity  I  point 
to  youne;  people  and  to  the  American 
spirit  which  permeates  our  whole  so- 
ciety Every  Senator  has  had  the  ex- 
perience of  seeing  people  from  his  State 
asking  if  they  could  ^o  to  work  overseas 
in  a  Government  'ob  They  -.vant  to  --'o 
overseas. 

Business  organizations  do  not  iiave  a 
difficult  time  recruiting  people  to  go 
overseas  The  very  reason  that  the  dis- 
tinsiuished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
L'ives  as  a  reason  for  defeatiim  the 
amendment  is  a  reason  why  the  amend- 
ment cuyht  to  be  adopted.  An  Ameri- 
can livimr  overseas  receives  a  double  tax 
deduction.  He  can  deduct  from  his  US 
income  tax  base  the  amount  of  tax  he 
pays  to  the  foreign  government  In  ad- 
dition, he  can  deduct  from  the  tax  itself. 
already  computt-d  on  a  diminished  base 
a  certain  percr-ntaue  of  the  amount  ot 
his  forei.gn  tax  Althou.gh  the  tax  bill 
discontinues  this  double  exemption  prac- 
tice for  developed  countries,  the  practice 
IS  to  be  continued  in  the  case  of  under- 
developed countries. 

The  American  livmii  abroad  is.  as  far 
as  taxes  are  concerned,  favored  above 
any  other  Ameiican.  He  gets  all  tax 
exemptions  that  people  get  at  home,  and 
in  addition  he  sets  many  special  exemp- 
tions as  well  as  travel  and  other  ex- 
penses.   He  is  in  a  very  favored  position. 

In  addition,  the  living  costs  in  many 
count!ies  are  very  much  lower.  When 
we  add  the  SI 2. 000  allowance,  he  is  in  an 
exceedingly  favorable  position. 

I  point  out  that  many  American.-- 
come  back  with  their  earnings  saved 
Unles.s  they  ha\e  spent  their  time  m 
Paris  or  m  Germany,  they  come  back 
with  their  savings,  e.^pecially  if  they 
have  lived  in  some  of  the  underdevel- 
oped countries  of  the  world 

We  maintain  a  ureat  Army,  a  great 
Navy  a  great  Air  Force,  and  a  strong 
State  Department  to  protect  our  people 
overseas.  We  have  commercial  attaches 
all  over  the  world,  consular  oflficer.s 
and  consulates  i.;eneral.  and  embassies 
We  support  these  people  with  the  mili- 
tary might  of  the  most  powerful  nation 
in  the  world  and  m  that  way  pro- 
tect investments  and  protect  our  per- 
sonnel. Surely  they  ought  to  be  willing 
to  pay  something  for  that  protection 
while  they  earn  their  income. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  As  he  has  correctly 
said,  under  present  law  such  income  is 
ail  tax  free.  Limitations  of  $20,000  and 
$35,000  have  been  set.  That  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  However.  I  point 
out  that  it  is  still  exceedinsly  generous 
if  we  exempt  a  thousand  dollars  a  month 
of  that  sum,  free  from  income  taxation. 

I  point  out  further  that  there  is  no 
equity  m  allowing  individual  U.S.  citizens 
living  abroad,  either  temporarily  or  on 
a  more  permanent  bona  fide  basis,  to  pay 
less  taxes  than  citizens  and  residents 
here  at  home.  All  benefit  from  .services 
rendered  by  both  the  U.S.  Go\-ernment 
and  the  governments  of  their  host  coun- 
tries. All  should  contribute  toward  the 
cost  of  United  States  and  free  world  pro- 
tection. It  is  particularly  inappropriate 
to  allow  a  phasir.g  m  of  taxes  on  fringe 
benefit.". 


I  hope  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  will  accept  the  amendment. 
Apparently  he  will  not  accept  it,  and  I 
regret  that   he  cannot  do  so. 

Mr  KERR.  I  cannot  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  PRE.^IDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
{X)sed.  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engros.sed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION   TOMORROW 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  the  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigation 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions be  a  ithorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

The  PREISIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Economic  Stabilization  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
may  be  peimitted  to  meet  tomorrow  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection.  .t  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  be  per- 
mitted to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  tomorrow,  I  understand  that  the 
request  has  been  cleared  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET  AS  AN  ECO- 
NOMIC DOCUMENT 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
took  tlie  aieat  depression  of  the  1930's  to 
teach  the  American  people  that  the  Fed- 
eral Goveinment  has  a  continuing  re- 
sponsibility for  promoting  economic 
growth  and  stability.  They  were  no 
lons^er  content  with  the  Government 
merely  playing  a  passive  role  in  economic 
affairs.  Thus,  the  severest  depression  in 
our  history  produced  numerous  reforms 
designed  to  strengthen  the  private  econ- 
omy. 

The  determination  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  use  its  powers  to  maintain 
economic  stability  was  reflected  shortly 
after  the  close  of  World  War  II,  in  the 
passage  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 
This  declared  it  to  be  a  fundamental 
national  policy  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  promote  maximum  employment. 
production  and  purchasing  power.  It 
was  hoped  and  expected  that  these  ob- 
jectives would  be  achieved  through  time- 
ly and  adequate  use  of  the  tools  of  mone- 
tary, fiscal,  and  debt  management  policy. 


Since  the  Employment  Act  was  passed 
the  country  has  experienced  four  busi- 
ness recessions— in  1948-49,  1953-54 
1957-58.  and  1960-61  They  were  rela- 
tively mild  as  the  history  of  business 
cycles  goes,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  institutional  reforms  of  the  1930's 
have  contributed  substantially  to  their 
mildness.  But  we  were  living  in  a  period 
of  the  cold  war  and  it  was  essential  that 
the  counti-y  marshal  all  its  strength  to 
meet  the  challenge  from  the  Communist 
world.  Underutilization  of  material  and 
human  resources  should  be  a  concern  at 
any  time.  But  for  the  economy  not  to 
measure  up  to  its  potentialities  as  an 
engine  of  production  when  national  sur- 
vival is  at  stake,  surely  calls  for  sotn. 
soul  searching. 

I  should  like  to  address  myself  to  an 
important  aspect  of  the  problem  of  the 
failure  of  the  economy  during  the  past 
decade  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  time,  I 
submit  that  until  we  scrap  the  obsolete 
accounting  procedures  of  the  Federal  ad- 
ministrative budget,  we  will  be  unable  to 
create  the  dynamism  which  one  lias  a 
right  to  expect  fiom  the  leader  of  the 
free  world. 

It  may  seem  rash  to  maintain  that  one 
of  the  principal  roadblocks  which  has 
prevented  us  in  the  past  from  facing  up 
to  the  economic  realities,  and  which,  if 
uncorrected,  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the 
future,  is  our  faulty  budgetary  account- 
ing procedures.  In  a  democracy,  sound 
information  i;s  indispensable  for  respon- 
sible discussion  of  public  policy.  When 
the  key  document  of  Government  plan- 
ning, the  budget,  seizes  as  a  poor  guide  to 
the  Government's  impact  on  the  econ- 
omy because  of  the  failure  to  reflect  the 
full  range  of  Federal  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures, and  because  of  the  mislead- 
ing character  of  the  accounting  concepts 
that  are  employed,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  unsound  fiscal  decisions  are  so  fre- 
quently made 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  David  E.  Bell,  has  recently  de- 
scribed the  conventional  budget  as 
follows : 

The  administrative  budget,  the  set  of  fig- 
ures n<jrmally  discussed  In  Congress  and  tn 
the  press,  Is  badly  Incomplete,  misleading  In 
thinking,  and  a  confusing  conglomeration  of 
different  kinds  of  activities. 

The  administrative  budget  is  incom- 
plete, because  it  omits  trust  funds  for  so- 
cial insurance,  highways,  and  other  pur- 
poses, amounting  to  about  $27  billion  a 
year.  It  is  misleading  in  timing,  because 
it  is  based  on  cash  receipts  and  payments 
rather  than  on  accrued  receipts  and  pay- 
ments, the  practice  followed  by  modern 
business  corporations.  It  is  a  conglom- 
eration of  different  kinds  of  activities  in 
counting,  for  example,  loans  the  same 
as  expenditures,  and  current  outlays  for 
goods  and  services  the  same  as  long-term 
capital  investments. 

These  and  other  limitations  of  the  ad- 
ministrative budget  for  gaging  the  im- 
pact of  the  Federal  Government  on  the 
economy  are  discu-ssed  at  length  in  a 
study  released  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
This  189 -page  report  entitled  'The  Fed- 
eral Budget  as  an  Economic  Document," 
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which  was  prepa;-ed  by  Dr.  Roy  E,  Moor. 
of  Uie  committer  stiiff.  deserves  greater 
attention  than  it  has  thus  far  received 
It  contains  comprehensive  imalyses  of 
the  effectiveness  of  budgetary  concepts 
in  measuiing  the  economic  consequences 
of  Government  fiscal  policies,  and  con- 
cludes with  suggestions  for  making  the 
budget  a  more  useful  economic  docu- 
ment. 

Whatever  our  philosophy  of  the  budget 
may  be.  we  should  welcome  this  unbiased 
and  scholarly  effoii,  to  reexamine  the 
budget  from  the  point  of  view  of  provid- 
ing more  meaningful  information  on  the 
financial  operations  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Let  me  refer  briefly  to  some  of 
the  improvements  suggested. 

In  order  to  make  possible  a  reasonable 
appraisal  of  the  realism  of  the  budget 
figures  and  of  their  economic  impact, 
the  economic  assumptions  underlying 
the  revenue  estimates  should  be  stated 
more  specifically 

Since  the  budget  totals  are  made  up  of 
different  types  of  estimates — those 
based  on  contemplated  administrative 
actions,  new  legislative  proposals,  pro- 
jected changes  m  the  private  economy, 
or  other  projections  of  varying  degree  of 
uncertainty,  it  would  contribute  greatly 
to  a  better  undei  standing  of  the  budget 
document  if  the  different  types  of  esti- 
mates were  distinguished. 

Another  improvement  would  be  to  in- 
corporate within  the  budget  some  of  the 
materials  on  Go^ernment  economic  im- 
pact that  are  nov  available  only  within 
the  various  executive  agencies. 

More  adequate  information  should  be 
supplied  on  the  operations  of  Govern- 
ment enterprises  These  enterprises  are 
frequently  showr.  only  by  a  net  surplus 
or  net  deficit  figure. 

The  budget  cor, tains  only  annual  data. 
Since  economic  conditions  are  constant- 
ly changing,  many  of  the  estimates  made 
in  the  annual  bu  Iget  become  unrealistic 
if  not  misleadin?  soon  after  they  are 
published.  It  is  suggested  that  the  an- 
nual budget  issued  in  January  should 
be  followed  up  by  publication  of  revisions 
quarterly. 

There  is  surprisingly  little  cost  data  in 
the  budget.  Sue  i  data  are  presumably 
available  within  the  various  Govei-nment 
agencies  and  it  would  be  useful  to  h.ive 
the  information  summarized  in  the 
budget. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  budgetary  time 
horizon  be  extended.  The  data  relate 
generally  to  a  single  year.  It  would  be 
useful  in  appraising  the  significance  of 
programs  to  know  the  anticipated  costs 
over  the  project's  life  and  also  the  esti- 
mated benefits  expected  over  at  least  a 
reasonable  period  in  the  future. 

The  report  closes  by  emphasizing  that 
the  budget  document  contains  little  in- 
formation on  alternative  policies  and  the 
reasons  for  choosing  among  them.  It 
states: 

If  there  is  one  general  theme  which  should 
lu.derlle  reform  of  the  budget  document, 
that  theme  would  be  tlie  provision  of  in- 
formation necessary  to  make  choices  among 
alternative  budgetary  policies.  The  •  •  • 
purport  of  this  ei  tire  study  Is  that  more 
Information  for  the  measurement  of  alterna- 
tives should  be  provided  in  the  budget 
document. 


Mr  President,  about  the  time  that  the 
report  was  released,  the  Congress  re- 
ceived the  new  Federal  budget  for  fiscal 
1963,  It  was  clear  that  it  had  already 
introduced  a  number  of  modifications 
along  the  lines  suggested  in  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  report.  It  con- 
tained a  more  comprehensive  and  ex- 
plicit discussion  of  the  economic  a.ssump- 
tions  underlying  the  revenue  estimates. 
It  included  additional  materials  designed 
to  show  the  impact  of  the  budget  totals 
on  the  economy.  For  the  first  time,  the 
Presidential  budget  message  translated 
Federal  fiscal  activities  into  national  in- 
come accounting  terms.  And  it  con- 
tained new  tables  showing  obligations 
incurred.  Federal  civilian  employment, 
and  the  investment  character  of  Federal 
budget  expenditures. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Budget  Bureau  will 
experiment  with  some  of  the  other  im- 
provements proposed  by  Dr.  Moor.  But 
until  serious  consideration  is  given  to 
one  budgetary  reform  which.  I  regret 
to  say.  was  not  di.scussed  m  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  report:  namely, 
distinguishing  between  the  capital  budg- 
et from  the  current  budget.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  budget  document  is  likely 
to  serve  as  an  adequate  tool  for  measur- 
ing alternatives  in  fiscal  pwlicy.  It 
should  be  mentioned  tl.at  althouRh  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  report  takes 
no  position  on  the  capital  budget  pro- 
posal, it  does  present  in  a  35-page  ap- 
pendix materials  on  the  operations  of 
capital  budgets  in  various  foreign  coun- 
tries and  in  various  States. 

Mr.  President,  if  in  place  of  a  hodge- 
podge administrative  budget  we  estab- 
lished two  budgets — the  current  budget 
covered  by  cuiTent  revenues.  ..^no  liie 
capital  budget  financed  lareely  by  tx)r- 
rowings  backed  up  by  capital  as.sets  and 
by  earnings  from  these  projects,  we 
would  go  a  long  way  in  providing  our- 
selves with  the  tools  to  meet  more  effec- 
tively the  problems  that  confront  our 
Nation  in  the  1960's.  By  so  reforming 
the  budeet.  we  would  be  following  the 
practice  of  the  business  world,  which  dif- 
ferentiates between  investment  and  cur- 
rent expense  items  in  its  bookkeeping 
procedures.  Wc  would  no  longer  unduly 
swell  up  budget  totals  and  budgetary 
deficits,  with  the  consequence  that  es- 
sential public  projects  are  starved  By 
removing  confusion  in  our  basic  meas- 
urements, we  would  shed  myths  and  illu- 
sions about  fiscal  policy  which  have  mili- 
tated against  meeting  the  requirements 
of  a  djTiamic  society. 


DENVER  POST  EXCELLENT  ANALY- 
SIS OP  PROXMIRE  PROPOSAL  TO 
RAISE  SCHOOL  AGE  TO  17 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  introduced  a  Senate  resolution 
calling  on  the  States  to  raise  the  school- 
leaving  age  to  17. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  was 
twofold.  It  would  have  reduced  unem- 
ployment by  sharply  reducing  Llie  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  young  people  who 
are  out  of  school  and  out  of  work. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  studies  sliow 
that   this   teenage  group  constitutes   a 


remarkably  large  share  of  our  total  un- 
employment. 

Secondly,  this  amendment  would  have 
been  directed  at  correcting  the  human 
tragedy  of  the  youth  who  quits  school 
without  an  adequate  education  or  skill, 
drifts  into  the  employment  force  and 
suffers  for  a  lifetime  because  of  his  lack 
of  basic  education. 

The  Denver  Post  in  a  very  fine  and 
perceptive  article  by  Roscoe  Fleming 
analyzes  this  resolution  and  concludes: 

Wliether  or  not  Proxmtrz  has  the  whole 
solution,  he  does  have  something  we  should 
be  thinking  about — hard. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ex- 
cellent article  from  the  Denver  Post  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Proxmhie  Plan  Dxseeves  Stxtdt 
(By  Roscoe  Fleming) 

Senator  William  Peoxmire,  of  Wisconsin, 
would  make  it  "the  sense  of  the  Senate"  that 
children  must  go  to  school  until  age  17;  or 
until  graduation  from  high  school. 

Tlie  general  U.S.  rule  is  compulsory  edu- 
cation until  age  14.  Even  that  was  once  re- 
sisted by  some  old  codgers  who  could  not  see 
the  sense  of  children  gettlu  their  brains 
spoiled  by  all  the  booktra&h,  especially  when 
they  were  needed  as  laborers  on  the  farm  or 
In  town. 

The  idea  of  keeping  children  In  school 
until  age  14  was  a  great  advance  in  its  day. 
But  now  maybe  we  need  a  new  advance. 

PROXMIRE  notes  that  dropouts  begin  at 
14.  and  that  each  year  a  million  boys  and 
girls  or  more  leave  school,  and  promptly 
furnish  our  largest  single-age  group  of  Job- 
less. By  1970,  he  says,  under  the  present 
rule  a  mUllon  and  one-half  will  be  leaving 
school  before  completion. 

Another  sad  feature  Is  that  the  accounts 
of  holdups.  break-Ins.  and  crimes  of  violence 
in  general,  show  that  many  are  committed 
by  young  predators. 

PsoxMi&z  says  1  In  4  of  all  our  11  mil- 
lion students  in  high  school  will  drop  out 
before  graduation.  One-third  of  all  unem- 
ployed are  aged  14  to  19.  And  half  of  all 
Jobless  are  under  24. 

This  world  and  the  next — the  world  of 
lunar  landings  and  enormous  scientific  and 
technical  advance — simply  won't  have  much 
use  for  untrained  youth. 

Business  Week  magazine,  In  reporting  this. 
displays  a  striking  sketch.  It  shows  a  per- 
sonnel manager  beckoning  past  a  whole  line 
of  mature  men.  to  a  pint-sized  kid  at  the 
end — wiio  nonetheless  has  a  tasseled  cap,  a 
gown,  and  an  armful  of  books. 

Many  employers  who  used  to  stipulate  an 
elementary  school  certificate  now  demapd 
a  high  school  diploma  even  for  people  who 
start  In  sweeping  floors.  The  employers  are 
more  interested  In  p>otentiality  than  In 
muscle,  and  know  there  is  far  more  chance 
that  the  high  school  graduate  will  move  up 
and  prove  more  useful  year  by  year. 

Cost  more  money?  Of  course  It  would  cost 
much  more  money,  to  keep  all  children 
through  high  school.  But  all  good  things 
cost  money,  and  there's  no  disciiarge  in  tliat 
war. 

Are  we  glad,  or  are  we  not,  that  our  fore- 
bearers  put  our  proportionately  more,  of 
much  less  ample  incomes,  to  set  a  school- 
house  on  every  hill,  not  far  from  the  church? 

Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  that  the  greatest 
America  story  of  all  is  the  steady  insistence 
on  and  growth  of  public  education  in  the 
United  States,  to  the  point  where,  as  we  saw 
at  Colorado  University  last  week,  one  State 
university  graduates  700  persons,  nearly  half 
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(if  ihem  winners  of  masters'  and  doctors'  de- 
grees, in  one  summer  c^.nimencement. 

Yet  we  are  complair.w.tr  that  we  don't  as 
yet  have  enough '  reallv  trained  people  to 
cope  with  the  complexities  of  the  riew  age — 
no*t  only  its  mechanical  ones,  but  its  social 
and  psychological  ones. 

It  we  have  anything  to  reproacli  our  fore- 
fat  i.ers  with— and  ourselves  when  a  few  dec- 
ades younger — it  is  that  we  didn't  spend 
enough  either  in  money  or  eiTort  in  the  best 
investment  any  community,  State,  or  nation 
can  make.  Now,  it  is  well  nigh  the  impera- 
tive investment  in  the  new  state  of  the  world. 

Whether  or  not  Proxmire  has  the  whole 
solution,  he  does  have  something  we  should 
be  thinking  about — hard. 


OUR  POLLUTED  GREAT  LAKES 

Mr,  HART  Mr,  P:f-;der.t.  each  day 
brings  new  tvidcno,,'  of  the  major  con- 
tribution that  \v?.^  ::.,.:ie  to  tiie  iiuure  ui 
our  Nation  by  the  S(  i.ate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  National  Water  Re.sourc-.s  on 
which  I  .^er\ed  under  the  able  chanman- 
ship  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
Kerr:.  At  my  reque.-t.  a  hearing  was 
held  by  that  committee  on  Detroit  on 
October  29,  1959. 

At  that  time  the  voices  that  were  be- 
ing rai.sed.  in  Michigan,  in  concern  over 
pollution  and  ^'her  water  problems  char- 
acteristic of  even  the  humid  regions  of 
the  Midwest  and  East,  were  few  and  far 
between.  Water  just  was  not  news  in 
Michigan. 

Well,  we  have  had  the  report  of  the 
Senate  committee  and  we  have  had  the 
passage  of  34  months.  Attention  is  more 
and  more  being  focused  on  rh  ■  tl.reat  of 
pollution  to  commercial  and  ^port  fish- 
eniien.  to  would-be  bathers,  to  industrial 
developers,  and  indeed  to  all  who  prize 
the  quality  of  our  water. 

Today  it  makes  good  sense  in  Michi- 
gan that  we  are  seeking  a  new  commer- 
cial fisheries  laboratory  and  a  Public 
Health  Sei-vice  water  pollution  labora- 
tory at  Ann  Arbor:  that  we  are  joining 
Federal.  State,  and  local  forces  for  a 
frontal  attack  on  pollution  in  the  Detroit 
River;  and  that  we  are  looking  to  ways 
of  preventing  further  fouling  of  the 
greatest  inland  body  of  water  in  the 
world — the  Great  Lakes. 

The  Detroit  News,  of  September  3. 
1962,  carried  an  excellent  editorial  which 
fully  recognizes  and  accurately  describe.s 
our  situation.  Their  expression  of  con- 
cern should  have  the  widest  attention 
and  I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rfcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfcord, 
as  follows: 

Incipient  Disaster 

The  paradox  of  the  Nation's  water  problem 
1?  that  so  many  people,  both  liumble  and 
powerful,  are  aware  of  Its  threats  to  personal 
and  national  existence,  yet  It  rouses  no  public 
fury. 

Some  may  have  thought  James  A.  O.  Crowe, 
the  Detroit  News  outdoor  editor,  was  strain- 
ing for  the  sensational  In  his  story  of  Sunday, 
August  26,  when  he  wrote  that  the  Great 
Lakes  could  die  as  did  the  passenger  pigeons 
and  the  buffalo  herds. 

If  those  words  are  sensational,  what  of 
these  from  'Vice  President  Lyndon  Johnson. 
while  he  was  still  a  Texas  Senator: 

"As  majority  leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I 
am  keenly  aware  that  water  management  is 
our  No.  1  economic  problem." 


It  is  a  pr<  blem  pr  anising  putrefaction  In 
Detroit  s  front  yard.  In  Lake  Erie's  10,000 
square  miles  of  once-sparkling  purity,  there 
is  sickness.  'While  we  watch.  It  becomes 
epidemic.  The  other  Great  Lakes  are  vul- 
nerable to  the  cause  of  Erie's  death. 

It  Is  dylnij  because  government,  Industry, 
commerce,  individuals,  all  of  us  mistook  free- 
dom for  license.  In  early  days,  proud  De- 
troiters  built  their  homes  and  their  busi- 
nesses to  look  toward  the  river  and  the  lakes. 
The  time  now  has  come  when  beauty  flees 
the  corpse  and  we  look  the  other  way  from 
our  guilt. 

The  hard-driven  businessman  may  snort 
at  esthetics,  at  the  sportsman,  at  Govern- 
ment Interference.  All  right.  The  time 
also  has  come  for  a  look  at  the  hard  facts 
about  which  business  leaders  prefer  to  talk. 
Here  are  some : 

It  takes  60.000  to  70,000  gallons  of  water 
to  make  a  ton  of  steel.  600,000  gallons  for  a 
ton  of  syntiietlc  rubber,  200,000  gallons  for 
a  ton  of  rayon,  a  thousand  gallons  to  make 
a  pound  of  high-grade  paper.  During  the 
Korean  war.  It  took  29  million  gallons  of 
water  to  produce  just  the  aluminum  for  a 
single  bomber. 

Senator  Kekr,  Democrat,  of  Oklahoma,  Is 
a  tough  businessman,  many  times  a  million- 
aire, an  oil  tycoon.  He  also  Is  the  ranking 
Democrat  of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mltt-ee.  an  authority  on  water  resources, 
author  of  a  book  on  conservation.  He 
writes : 

•Conservation  is  the  cheapest  cru- 
sade in  history.  We  must  protect  and  im- 
prove what  water  we  have,  and  we  must  find 
more  water.  That  Is  the  price  of  survival." 
The  plight  of  Lake  Erie,  Detrolters  will  say. 
Is  not  a  direct  problem  of  theirs.  The  sick- 
ness of  Lake  Erie  Is  not  confined.  The  flight 
of  wild  life,  the  death  and  disappearance  of 
once  great  shoals  of  fish,  closed  beaches,  all 
testify  to  a  sickness  that  Is  spreading  like 
an  epidemic  into  the  other  Great   Lakes. 

Its  approach  Is  felt  In  Chicago,  In  Minne- 
apolis. Duluth,  along  the  Canadian  shore. 
It  is  spreading  Into  Lakes  St.  Clair,  Huron, 
Michigan,  Lake  Superior,  greatest  of  the  In- 
land oceans,  soon  must  be  touched  by  fore- 
bodings. 

Those  living  inland  from  the  Great  Lakes 
may  say:  "This  is  the  problem  of  the  lake- 
fronters."  Is  It?  Senator  Kerr  emphasizes 
the  story  of  Roosevelt  City,  within  60  miles 
of  New  York  City,  snug,  watered  by  under- 
ground sovirces  through  artesian  wells. 

One  November  morning,  the  water  taps 
dribbled  dry,  city  pumps  sucked  sand,  the 
schools  and  factories  closed.  Town  residents 
drove  to  nearby  communities  to  take  baths 
and  to  eat.  Their  only  water  came  from 
emergency  tank  trucks.  Had  they  lived  on 
the  beaches  of  Lake  Erie  they  still  could 
not  have  drunk. 

From  border  to  border  and  coast  to  coast, 
water  Is  America's  national  problem.  Sen- 
ator Hart,  Democrat,  of  Michigan,  who  ac- 
companied Senator  Kerr  to  a  series  of  20 
hearings  on  water  resources  about  the  Na- 
tion and  Joined  him  in  sponsoring  corrective 
legislation,  described  himself  as  "appalled." 
■'All  of  us  were  willing  to  spend  millions 
to  bring  grass  to  the  deserts  of  the  West," 
lie  said.  "While  we  were  doing  so.  we  were 
making  deserts  hi  the  East  where  there  once 
was  a  wealth  of  clean  water. 

'Of  course,  water  is  recreation,  a  source 
of  food,  a  dwelling  place  for  wildlife,  a  re- 
source for  industry.  It  Is  more.  In  the 
modern  world,  water  means  homes,  no  more, 
no  less." 

The  Great  Lakes  are  a  resource  and  a 
problem  we  share  with  Canada.  Ultimately, 
only  joint  effort  by  the  two  Governments 
can  avert  disaster.  For  the  dedicated,  there 
is  murh  to  be  done  meanwhile. 

Our  scientists  have  the  ability  to  control 
and  end  pollution.  There  Is  legislation  and 
the    statute    booka   of    Great    Lakes    States 


which,  If  toughly  enforced,  could  nnd  most 
of  the  poisoning  of  our  Great  Lakes  drink- 
ing fountains  with  industrial  wastes  and 
municipal  sewage. 

In  a  world  looking  thirstily  for  water,  the 
lakes  are  worth  more  than  all  the  gold  In 
Port  Knox.  To  turn  to  them  In  emergency 
and  find  them  fouled  beyond  use  would  be 
a  greater  tragedy  and  more  irreparable  loss 
than  to  open  the  Nation's  vaults  and  find 
them  but  filled  with  trash. 

The  first  attack  on  the  problem  of  the 
Great  Lakes  is  to  understand  the  threat. 
The  next  step  is  to  dedicate  ourselves  to 
be  heard  and  to  fight  back.  The  Great  Lakes 
States  send  a  suflBciently  powerful  bloc  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  Congress  to 
shake  that  body  Into  action — once  the  de- 
mand for  action  at  home  becomes  a  roar. 

To  dam  the  rivers  to  save  water  and  fuel 
Industry  In  the  West  Is  a  great  objective. 
To  preserve  what  we  already  have  where  it 
is  needed  most  should  have  priority. 


SOVIET  AID  TO  CUBA 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 31.  my  friend  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Keating]  addressed  himself  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Soviet  aid  to  Cuba.  Yesterday  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  York 
appeared  on  a  television  program  dis- 
cussing the  same  subject.  On  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  on  the  same  day  he  again 
brought  up  the  same  subject. 

In  his  statement  issued  in  connection 
with  the  television  program.  Senator 
Keating  called  on  the  administration  to 
"tell  the  American  people  the  whole 
truth.' 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  has 
been  telling  the  American  people  the 
whole  truth.  Let  me  address  myself  to 
the  record. 

On  August  22  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  his  press  conference, 
was  asked  about  new  supplies  being 
landed  in  Cuba.  The  President  answered 
the  question  clearly  and  explicitly  in 
saying  that  new  supplies  in  large  quan- 
tities were  being  landed.  Let  me  read 
into  the  Record  the  questions  and  an- 
swers on  the  subject  fiom  his  press  con- 
ference. 

Question.  Mr  President,  do  you  have  any 
information  or  indication  that  Communist- 
bloc  troops  or  new  supplies  of  any  kind  have 
been  landed  in  Cuba  recently? 

The  PREsroEWT.  Yes,  new  supplies  defi- 
nitely. In  large  quantities.  Troops,  we  do 
not  have  information,  but  an  Increased  num- 
ber of  technicians. 

Question.  What  is  the  significance  of  this. 
In  your  opinion? 

The  President.  Well,  we  are  examining  it 
now. 

Question,  Do  you  think  It  Is  alined  at  any 
other  Central  American  country? 

The  President.  No,  there  Is  no  evidence 
of  that.  And  we  are  not  talking  about — as 
far  as  the  numbers,  we  are  not  talking  about 
the  kind  of  entrants  In  numbers  which  would 
provide  support  for  the  sort  of  operations 
you  suggested.  What  we  are  talking  about 
are  supplies  and  technicians  of  rather  inten- 
sive quantity  In  recent  weeks. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  you  spoke  of  the 
Increased  supplies  going  to  Cuba.  What 
countries  are  they  going  there  from? 

The  President.    The  bloc. 

Of  course,  that  refers,  in  that  instance, 
to  the  Soviet  bloc. 

On  August  24  the  Department  of  State 
gave  a  background  press  and  radio  news 
briefing  on  this  subject.  The  back- 
ground press  conference  is  a  well  estab- 
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lished  procedure  employed  in  Washing- 
ton over  many,  riany  years  by  many 
administrations  tc  get  additional  facts 
on  foreign  policy  questions  out  to  the 
American  people  tnrough  the  press. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  Washin^rton  Post,  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Times,  and  other 
articles — most  of  them  dated  August  25. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From    the    New    York    Post.   Aug.   24.    1962 1 

United  States   Doubts  Aid  to  Cubi  Is 

Military 

(By  Pe'er  Llsagor) 

Washington.  August  24 — The  many  Com- 
munlst-bloc  supplier  and  technicians  reach- 
ing Cuba  in  recent  »  eeks  are  believed  here  to 
be  directed  at  propjlng  up  Premier  Castro's 
wobbly  economy  rather  than  building  up  an 
arsenal. 

Informed  officials  admit  to  a  paucity  of 
hard  evidence  as  to  the  contents  of  some  30 
ships  known  to  have  arrived  at  Cuban  ports 
in  the  last  month. 

They  also  say  th  it  the  rumor  mills  in 
refugee-cluttered  Mliml  and  the  Caribbean 
appear  to  have  exaggerated  the  size  and  pur- 
pose of  the  admittedly  unusual  number  of 
shipments  from  Communist  countries. 

I A  State  E>epartmuit  spokesman  said  to- 
day: "We  have  seen  nothing  of  any  military 
offensive  significance.  The  ships  coming  In 
during  the  last  few  weeks  must  be  seen  in 
the  larger  context  of  the  Soviets'  trying  to 
keep  Castro  afloat" 

I  He  confirmed  that  15  Communist  ships — 
some  apparently  carrying  military  equip- 
ment— were  due  to  dock  in  Cuba  this  week- 
end.) 

four  thousand  migrants 

The  estimates  here  are  that  the  ships  have 
brought  In  4.000  to  5,000  personnel,  some  of 
them  Cubans  returning  from  training 
schools,   some  Communist-bloc    technicians 

They  also  have  brought  In  quantities  of 
trucks,  tractors,  and  crates  that  could  con- 
tain small  arms  or  other  military  equipment. 

Officials  say  the  situation  will  be  carefully 
watched  to  see  if  the  supplies  continue  to 
come  Into  Cuba  at  the  same  high   rate. 

But  at  the  moment,  they  add.  there  are 
no  Indications  of  anything  like  a  massive 
buildup  of  combat  materiel. 

The  Cuban  economy  Is  pictured  here  as 
being  In  such  dismal  shape  as  to  give  com- 
munism a  bad  name  even  among  Marxists. 
The  Castro  regime  has  had  to  suspend  some 
of  Its  top  Industrial  managers  In  the  last 
few  days  for  their  failures. 

SUGAR  INDUSTRY    HARD   HIT 

The  sugar  Industry,  the  backbone  of  the 
Castro  economy.  Is  described  by  diplomatic 
sources  here  as  in  critical  condition.  Worker 
absenteeism  has  contributed  to  the  island's 
economic  deterioration. 

For  these  reasons,  the  belief  here  Is  that 
the  shipments  are  more  likely  to  be  of  econ- 
omic significance  rather  than  military,  al- 
though more  guns  and  military  hardware 
may  be  considered  essential  for  several  pur- 
poses. 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  25.  1962 1 

Russians    Step    Up    Flow    of    Arms    Aid    to 
Castro  Regime 

(By  Joseph  A.  Loftus) 

Washington.  August  24. — U.S.  officials  said 
today  that  Soviet  equipment  and  technical 
personnel,  military  and  civilian,  were  pour- 
ing Into  Cuba. 

At  least  20  cargo  ships  and  an  unspecified 
number  of  passenger  ships  have  arrived  at 
Cuban  ports  since  large-scale  deliveries  were 
resumed  late  In  July  after  a  lull,  it  was  said. 


The  equipment  may  include  ground-to-air 
missiles,  largely  defense  weapons.  There  ap- 
parently Is  transportation,  electrical  and  con- 
struction equipment,  such  as  communica- 
tions vans,  radar  vans  and  mobile  generator 
units.  These  appear  to  be  going  Into  coastal 
and  air  defenses. 

total  put  at  3,000  TO  5,000 

Technicians,  probably  half  of  them  mili- 
tary, are  estimated  at  3,000  to  5,000  These 
Include  several  hundred  who  arrived  earlier 
in  the  year. 

Intelligence  reports  do  not  Indicate  the  ar- 
rival of  troops  or  equipment  that  would  add 
significantly  to  the  limited  oflfenslve  power 
of  the  Cuban  forces. 

These  forces,  according  to  officials  here, 
are  Incapable  of  getting  oB  the  Island.  The 
only  on-lsland  targets  are  the  U.S.  naval 
installation  at  Guantanamo  Bay  and  anti- 
Castro  guerillas,  the  existence  of  which  the 
regime  of  Premier  Fidel  CaEtro  has  acknowl- 
edged. 

The  new  equipment  would  also  tend  to  dis- 
courage Cuban  ret>els  In  any  plans  or  hopes 
for  mounting  another  Invasion. 

hemisphere  alerted 

A  Government  official  said  the  deliveries 
were  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  entire  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Moscow's  broadcast  explanation  has  been 
that  Its  ships  are  carrying  machine  tools, 
wheat,  agricultural  machinery,  tinned  goods, 
combine   harvesters,   fertilizers,   and   cereals. 

However.  40-foot  crates  indicate  to  ob- 
servers that  the  contents  are  equipment  not 
used  in  agriculture  or  on  household  tables. 
Trucks  drive  onto  the  ships  and  then  leave 
with  tarpaulins  covering  their  cargoes.  Some 
ships  are  unloaded  under  strict  security  con- 
ditions. Several  ports  beside  Havana  are 
being  ufed. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  troops  from  the 
Soviet  bloc  or  nuclear  warheads  have  arrived 
in  Cuba. 

Earlier  this  week,  exiled  Cuban  leaders  In 
the  United  States  reported  that  more  than 
5.000  soldiers  from  Soviet  bloc  countries  had 
been  landed  in  Cuba  during  the  last  2  weeks 
by  Soviet  ships.  Similar  reports  circulated 
earlier. 

U.S.  officials  have  reported  in  each  instance 
that  they  knew  of  no  military  forces  being 
lauded  in  Cuba.  The  reports  have  been 
ridiculed  by  the  Communist  press  In  Ha- 
vana. 

One  official's  view  is  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
fully  approving  of  the  Castro  brand  of  com- 
munism, agreed  to  a  deeper  Involvement  In 
Cuban  aflTalrs.  Propped  up  by  a  major  power, 
the  Castro  regime  Is  In  a  better  position  to 
stiffen  the  backs  of  Its  supporters  and  fright- 
en Its  enemies. 

.Although  the  shipments  are  large  enough 
to  cause  concern,  they  are  far  smaller  than 
the  volume  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  sent, 
for  example,  to  Indonesia. 

Some  of  the  foreign  technicians  In  Cuba 
are  clearly  economic  and  agricultural.  The 
military  technicians  are  apparently  there  to 
train  Cubans  In  the  maintenance  and  use 
of  the  equipment.  There  is  no  solid  Infor- 
mation that  any  of  these  military  personnel 
are  In  combat  units. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  25.  1962] 

United  States  Eyes  Rising  Red  Aid  to  Cuba 

(By  Donald  May) 

Russia  Is  pouring  from  3,000  to  5.000  men 
and  military  technicians  Into  Cuba  and  pro- 
viding the  Castro  regime  with  modern  equip- 
ment, possibly  Including  surface-to-air  mis- 
siles. U.S.  officials  reported  yesterday. 

Shipments  of  technicians  and  equipment 
have  been  going  on  for  several  weeks  and 
more  cargoes  are  en  route,  the  officials  said. 

The  Kennedy  administration  was  said  to 
be  watching  the  situation  closely  and  with 
some  concern. 


BTHLDUP    comes    QtnCKLY 


According  to  the  officials,  the  buildup  haa 
come  at>out  rather  quickly.  It  started  in 
late  July  and  apparently  means  the  Soviet 
Union  decided  some  months  ago  to  give  more 
support  to  the  Fidel  Castro  regime  as  at  least 
a  semimember  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 

In  addition  to  the  military  supplies  there 
has  been  material  for  civilian  use.  But 
officials  said  some  electronic  gear  has  l>een 
sighted  that  conceivably  could  be  turned 
Into  a  system  that  could  monitor  U.S.  mis- 
sile launchlngs  from  Cape  Canaveral  on  the 
Florida  coast. 

U.S.  experts  believe  the  total  military 
buildup  will  not  increase  significantly  the 
quite  limited  offensive  capabilities  of  the 
Cuban  Army.  Instead,  the  equipment  ap- 
pears to  be  designed  to  improve  the  coun- 
try's coastal  and  air  defenses.  The  tech- 
nicians appear  to  be  there  to  teach  Cubans 
how  to  use  It. 

linked  to  MOSCOW  TRIP 

Raul  Castro,  Cuba's  Armed  Forces  Minister. 
made  a  mysterious  visit  to  Moscow  last  month 
and  some  Cuban  observers  feel  he  sought  and 
obtained  the  supplies. 

Of  the  Soviet  technicians,  at  least  half  are 
believed  to  be  military  specialists  assigned 
to  help  set  up  the  new  equipment  and  train 
Cubans  to  use  It. 

Despite  frequent  reports  from  Cuban  exile 
groups  about  "Soviet  troop"  landings  in 
Cuba,  officials  here  said  none  of  the  arrivals 
was  seen  to  wear  uniforms.  They  also  said 
there  was  no  solid  Information  that  any  of 
the  recent  arrivals  were  organized  in  com- 
bat mllltarv  units. 


I  From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Aug 
25. 1962] 

United  States  Reports  on  Russia's  Island 
Base 

Washington. — The  Russians  are  pouring 
men  and  military  hardware — Including  pos- 
sible surface-to-air  missiles — through  a  long 
pipeline  to  Fidel  Castro  in  Cuba. 

Halfway  across  the  world,  from  Soviet  ports 
to  the  Caribbean,  hard  by  the  tip  of  the 
southeastern  United  States,  the  extent  of  re- 
cent Soviet  shipments  Is  beginning  to  worry 
administration  specialists  here. 

The  big  Soviet  buildup.  U.S.  officials  re- 
ported yesterday.  l>egan  about  a  month  ago. 
Today  there  are  between  3.000  and  5.000  So- 
viet t«chnlclans  of  all  levels  of  military  or- 
ganization installed  by  the  regime  of  Premier 
Castro. 

Presence  of  specialists  and  assorted  weap- 
ons Is  a  hand-in-hand  operation  for  Castro 
and  the  Russians  that  can  function  this  way: 

They  can  strengthen  the  Castro  Cuban 
coastal  and  air  defenses. 

They  present  a  readymade  Soviet  base 
from  which  further  operations — or  simply 
the  potential  threat  of  expanding  adven- 
tures— can  be  held  as  a  club  over  the  United 
States. 

The  Russians  for  years  have  demanded 
that  we  dismantle  NATO  bases  near  their 
frontiers.  They  can  be  expected  to  use 
their  Cuban  buildup  as  a  quid  pro  quo: 
They'll  quit,  If  we  also  withdraw  elsewhere 

Beefing  up  Castro's  gunsmoke  strength 
with  knowledgeable  specialists  and  equip- 
ment also  has  the  Intent  of  discouraging 
mounting  anti-Castro  sabotage  Inside  the 
country.  In  effect,  his  big  brothers  have 
come  to  Castro's  aid  with  physical  power 
within  sight  of  the  "Yanqls." 

For  some  time  there  had  been  an  inclina- 
tion here  to  soft-pedal  the  Soviet  buildup 
In  Cuba.  Obviously  there  Is  a  clash  of  opin- 
ion among  people  who  are  supposed  to  assess 
and  estimate  those  power  problems  Its  a 
question  of  how  much,  or  little,  alarm 
exists. 

For  example.  In  addition  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  there  have  been  resolutions  since 
1959   by  the  Organization   of  the   Amertcnn 
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States,  condemning  just  what  the  Russians 
have  been  doing.  StUI,  the  US  S  R  has  con- 
tinued to  dispatch,  unchecked,  forces  and 
arms  into  the  Americas 

WURRIER.S     WI.V 

Some  US  experts  beheve  there'.s  plenty 
to  be  alarmed  about  and  thnt  the  pviblic- 
nt-large  should  be  made  a-Aure  of  this. 
Their  critics  also  expert.s  claim  that  It  isn't 
ns  rough  as  it  mav  set^ni 

The  worrlors  apf-ear    at 
day,    to    h.ive    come    out    on 
picture  of  the   Soviet   b'lUlv.. 
analyzed 

Their  presentation  canie  a 
ney.  who  Rot  world  notice  f  > 
the  release  of  U  2  Pilot  Fr.u. 
tv;    Kot   the  official   OK  to  «'> 

Jimt'-.  B    Donovan.  New   Yo 
!.      pas.sp^r'  v.uidated  to  c-:  •(> 
i.r     'All!     try    li     nenotla!^     ai 
;.:;^   i.t>:s    sei/.ed    by    Castro    after    llw 
!'.  i^i  ;   uf   tho   Day   of   Pigs   Invasion.     C 
■A,.:.'.s  '.hern  rar.somed  for  nearly  160  mlllii^n 

Mr     I>inovan    said     he    was    assured     by 
Castr'>.s  regime   that  he   wotild 
He  nl.so  met  Attorney  General  R 
nedy    ll.uriday       Abow,    that 
Donovan  Kept  mum 

STl.P    fi'    PATROLS 

But  tlif  worn^iome  phase  o(  Soviet  med- 
dling In  the  Caribbean  maHes  Mr  Donovan  s 
mission  some:hing  of  a  .sule'.itrht  even  with 
the  assumption  that  he  ii  be  talicing  ti;  the 
top  people  m  the  Castro  res^ime. 

Since  the  Russians  intensified  their  activ- 
ity in  the  Caribbean,  it  s  a  safe  enough  guess 
that  the  United  .-states  will  step  up  patrols. 
This  probably  means  more  Navy  sea  and  air 
patrons  out  of  Guantanamo  Bay. 

Surveillance  from  that  base  has  been  a 
regular  duty.  Possibly  added  to  its  expansion 
will  be  longer  range  observation  by  the  Navy 
and  Air  Force.  That  could  possibly  lead  to 
incidents 

Castro  has  complained  regularly  at  what  he 
called  violation  of  Cuban  airspace  by  low- 
flying  U.S.  aircraft.  Now  that  he  has  the  po- 
tential to  use  ground-to-air  missiles,  thought 
to  be  like  the  US  Nike,  it's  conceivable  a 
US.  plane  could  be  broueht  down. 

The  decision  to  divulge  details  of  the  Soviet 
buildup  which  coincides  with  Russian  pres- 
sure on  Berlin  re.>>umption  of  Soviet  nuclear 
weapons  tests  and  the  astro-twins  space 
feats,  must  have  been  made  In  the  last  48 
hours. 

At  his  press  conference  Wednesday.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  made  a  terse  reference  to  Cuba 
but  he  sxippiied  no  details.  Tlie  nature  of 
the  supplies,  covering  trucks  to  radar  vans 
and  electronic  equipment  carried  in  15  to  20 
Soviet    vessels,   was   disclosed    yesterday. 

PROTEST    .MAR(  H     IN    TIMES    SQUARE 

Fifty  deiuun.strators  paraded  around  the 
Armed  Forces  recru;-in=,'  office  b<X)th  in  Times 
Square  last  night  to  protest  the  reported 
landing  of  Russian  troops  and  supplies  in 
Cuba,   expected   to   begin   today. 

The  demonstration  was  sponsored  by  the 
Cuban  Rescue  Committee,  of  466  Eighth 
Avenue.  It  included  mostly  Cubans  and 
persons  of  Cuban  descent,  with  a  scattering 
of  American  students  and  a  few  children. 
Twenty  patrolmen  and  four  sergeants  were 
assigned  to  the  demonstration,  which  was 
orderly. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Aug.  26, 
19621 

Spurt  in  Sovut  Aid  to  Cuba  Is  Said  To 
Signify  t  irmer  Stand 

(By  Thomas  R  Phillips) 
Wa-shincton.  August  25. — A  lull  In  the 
shipment  of  mili'ary  equipment  and  tech- 
nicians by  the  Soviet  Union  to  Cuba  that 
has  existed  since  early  this  year  was  broken 
late  in  July  by  the  resumption  of  large-scale 
deliveries. 


At  least  eight  slups  delivered  military 
c.u-go  between  July  26  and  August  8.  There 
have  been  additional  deliveries  since  then. 
Ciu-goes  delivered  and  cargoes  in  ships  now 
on  the  way  from  Soviet  ports  are  believed 
to  total  about  20.  an  estimate  that  may  be 
about  2  ships  off,  either  plus  or  minus. 

MANY    TECHNICIANS   SENT 

At  ilie  same  time,  large  numbers  of  Soviet 
technicians  have  also  arrived  in  five  or  more 
passenger  ships  There  Is  no  Indication 
th.it  'he  c.irrci.t  rush  of  Soviet  personnel 
u!ul  fquipment  to  Cuba  has  ended. 

l!  IS  estimated  now  that  there  are  from 
,i  000  to  5.000  Soviet  technicians  In  Cuba. 
with  more  to  come.  Until  the  recent  mas- 
sive Increase,  they  were  nximbered  In  hun- 
dreds From  one-half  to  two-thirds  are  be- 
lunoii    !.i   be   miliury    technicians,   trainers, 

,;JUl  ,i(!\  l.scrs 

liu'se  staioir.i'i;'.-  are  Intelligence  estimates 
iiaile  by  rc-p-  i.-^ible  ofBclals.  It  la  em- 
phiM.-cd  ih.ii  :.  •  all  this  Intelligence  Is 
piKsiLive  or  "hard  '  The  data  were  released. 
.ippiirei.tly.  because  of  exaggerated  reports 
that  have  been  published,  commonly  based 
on  information  from  Cuban  refugees  with 
Island  connections. 

NO  rOREION   TROOPS 

Some  have  claimed  that  there  are  18,000 
Russian  and  5,000  Chinese  troops  in  Cuba. 
According  to  U  S  intelligence  there  are  no 
Russian  or  Chinese  In  Cuba  In  uniform  or 
in  standard  military-type  organizations. 

The  recent  military  deliveries  Include  large 
quantities  of  transportation,  electronic,  and 
communications  equipment.  This  Includes 
such  Items  ad  communications  vans,  radar 
vans,  and  generating  units  on  large  tractor- 
trailers. 

Crates  40  feet  long  were  unloaded  at  some 
ports  and  hauled  away  on  trailers  under 
maximum  security  conditions.  It  Is  believed 
that  much  of  the  equipment  was  for  coast 
defense  and  air  defense  purposes.  It  Is  be- 
lieved officially  that  missiles  similar  to  the 
U.S.  Nike  air  defense  missiles  were  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  shipments. 

MISSILE    EQUIPMENT 

This  estimate  is  qualified  by  the  fact  that 
the  crates  were  not  vmloaded  where  the 
equipment  could  be  observed.  However, 
radar  and  other  equipment  observed  was 
obviously  part  of  air  defense  missile  unit 
equipment. 

It  is  stated  oflficially  that  the  new  equip- 
ment does  not  add  significantly  to  the  small 
Cuban  defensive  potentiality.  It  Is  also 
stated  that  the  large  additional  number  of 
technicians  is  compatible  with  the  require- 
ment for  setting  up  and  training  Cuban  per- 
sonnel in  the  operation  of  the  equipment. 

This  position  is  questioned  in  military 
circles. 

The  ofBcial  explanation  of  the  sudden  and 
massive  spurt  In  Soviet  deliveries  to  Cuba 
is  that  from  the  Soviet  point  of  view  this  is 
a  decision  to  prop  up  the  Castro  regime, 
which  Is  now  confronted  with  economic 
troubles  and  popular  discontent. 

NO  COLLAPSE  IMMINENT 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  now  more  deeply 
Involved  in  the  Castro  regime  and  committed 
to  maintain  It.  While  Castro  is  having 
troubles  of  many  kinds.  It  Is  not  believed 
that  his  regime  is  in  danger  of  imminent 
collapse. 

For  such  large  amounts  of  personnel  and 
equipment  to  reach  Ctiba  at  this  time,  the 
decision  to  ship  had  to  have  been  made  5  or 
6  months  ago.  Commencing  in  February, 
the  Soviet  and  Cxiban  radio  and  press  acctised 
the  United  States  of  preparing  aggression 
against  Cuba  Apparently  these  claims  were 
taken  :ieriously 

Coast  and  air  defense  military  equipment 
would  be  the  natural  answer  to  such  fears, 
since  Castro  Is  already  well  supplied  with 
tanks  and   other   ground  military  materiel. 


IMPACT  ON  NAVAL  BASE 

If  air  defense  missiles  were  deployed  around 
the  U.S.  Guantanamo  Bay  Naval  Base  In 
Cuba,  there  could  be  serious  restilts.  Al- 
though the  two  landing  strips  there  are 
approached  from  the  sea,  it  is  often  necessary 
for  planes  to  circle.  The  small  extent  of 
the  Guantanamo  base  makes  It  difficult  for 
high-speed  Jet  aircraft  to  keep  within  Its 
boundaries. 

The  Cubans  have  been  subjected  to  a  large 
amount  of  propaganda  about  U.S.  violations 
of  Its  airspace.  If  a  trigger-happy  Cuban 
crew  with  Us  Russian  advisers  thot  down  an 
American  military  plane  Uiat  accidentally 
strayed  over  Cuban  territory,  a  serlovia  Inter- 
national  Incident  would  be  created. 

The  Russian  technicians  operate  in  high- 
security  areas.  Only  specially  qualified  Cu- 
bans are  allowed  In  these  areas. 

The  Moscow  Radio,  broadcasting  In  Span- 
liih  to  Cuba,  explains  that  the  shipments 
arriving  are  thousands  of  tons  <.i  tiMicct 
goods,  lumber,  fertlllswr  and  li  n  (stij.tj 
machinery. 

It  Is  rumored  that  Uie  United  .^  ..  > 
seriously  considering  an  air  and  sea  b,  .^rv.uo 
of  Cuba. 

Mr,  ENGLE,  Mr.  President,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  all  these  stories  contain  the 
same  set  of  facts.  All  of  tliem  mention 
3,000  to  5,000  Soviet  tochnician.s.  All  of 
them  mention  the  pcs.sibility  of  ^rouuri- 
to-air  missiles.  All  of  them  mention  the 
strengthening  of  coastal  and  air  de- 
fenses. It  will  be  noticed  also,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  all  these  articles  relate  that 
the  information  came  from  U.S.  ofTicials. 
What  we  have  here,  quite  clearly,  is  evi- 
dence that  the  administration  held  a 
background  press  conference  to  get  these 
facts  out  to  the  American  people. 

These  articles  were  published  after  the 
original  statement  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  his  press 
conference  on  August  22. 

On  Wednesday.  August  29,  the  State 
Department  also  briefed  a  bipartisan 
group  in  the  House  of  Representatives — 
in  fact,  invited  all  Hou.se  Members  who 
so  desired  to  attend.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  to  make  a  part  of  the  Record 
the  statement  supplied  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  >  Mr.  Long 
of  Hawaii  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Soviet  Military  Aid  to  Cuba 
After  a  lull  since  early  1962  the  Soviet 
Union  resumed  large-scale  military  deliveries 
to  Cuba  In  the  last  week  in  July.  Since  then, 
Soviet  ship  movements  to  Cuba  have  totaled 
at  least  25,  Including  at  least  5  passenger 
ships.  This  Is  in  addition  to  normal  tanker 
and  cargo  movements.  The  shipments  con- 
tained both  military  and  economic  goods 
and  personnel.  Although  full  details  are  not 
yet  available  on  the  contents  of  the  ships, 
nor  of  the  breakdown  between  military  and 
nonmllltary.  Information  to  date  Indicates 
the  following: 

Cargo:  Military  cargo,  perhajjs  as  much 
as  half  of  the  total.  Included  large  quantities 
of  transportation,  electronic,  and  construc- 
tion equipment,  such  as  communications 
vans,  radar  vans,  trucks,  and  mobile  genera- 
tor units.  Much  of  the  equipment  Is  likelv 
to  go  Into  the  Improvement  of  coastal  and 
air  defenses.  The  size  and  shape  of  some 
of  the  boxes  delivered  suggests  that  it  is 
possible  they  could  contain  ground-to-air 
missiles  for  antiaircraft  use,  but  we  have  no 
Information  on  that  as  yet.  Tliese  missiles 
are  not  adaptable  for  nuclear  use. 
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Nonmllltary  cargo,  roughly  half  of  the 
total,  consists  of  deliveries,  already  behind 
schedule,  of  Industrial  and  agricultural 
equipment  under  aid  and  trade  agreements. 

Personnel:  A  large  number  of  additional 
Soviet  specialists  arrived  In  Cuba  In  the 
same  period.  With  the  recent  arrivals,  the 
total  number  In  Cuba  or  on  the  way,  both 
military  and  nonmllltary,  may  be  as  high 
as  5,000.  The  breakdown  between  military 
and  technical  personnel  Is  not  known,  but 
the  additional  numbers  of  military  special- 
ists are  not  Incompatible  with  the  training 
and  setting  up  of  the  complex  military  equip- 
ment which  has  arrived.  There  Is  no  evi- 
dence of  the  arrival  of  Soviet  combat  troops 
from  other  Soviet  bloc  countries. 

The  shipments  consist  of  both  economic 
goods  and  defensive  military  goods,  Tliey 
appear  designed  to  enhance  the  Cuban  re- 
(dime's  defense  capabilities  against  an  inter- 
nal threat,  and  to  Increase  the  elTectlveness 
of  the  Cuban  military  establl.shment  for 
possible  Internal  use.  Information  to  date 
indicates  that  the  shipments  will  not  Im- 
prove significantly  the  very  limited  ofTenslve 
capoblltles  of  the  Cuban  armed  forces. 

The  recent  shipments  indicate  a  significant 
Increase  in  Soviet  Involvement  In  Cuba. 
The  Increased  amount  of  military  assistance 
accompanies  stepped-up  Soviet  economic 
aid  to  try  to  relieve  Cuban  shortages.  The 
shipments  must  have  been  planned  several 
months  ago  to  have  arrived  when  they  did. 
The  Cuban  regime,  facing  economic  de- 
terioration and  rising  popular  discontent, 
probably  hopes  to  strengthen  Its  Internal 
position  through  new  demonstrations  of 
Soviet  support. 

Recent  Statement  by  the  U.S.  Department 
or  State  Concerning  US  Policy  Toward 
Cuba 

U.S.  policy  Is  to  bring  all  the  pressure  we 
can  to  Isolate  Cuba  and  to  prevent  Cuba 
from  being  able  to  have  an  Impact  on  the 
rest  of  Latin  America.  The  United  States, 
In  cooperation  with  friendly  member  states 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States  and 
other  international  bodies,  will  take  all  feas- 
ible measures  to  give  the  Cuban  people  a 
chance  to  choose  freely  the  government  they 
want.  We  believe  that  the  Cuban  people 
would  not  choose  Castro  communism. 

We  remain  concerned  over  the  threat 
which  the  Cuban  regime  poses  for  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  hemisphere.  Through 
effective  collective  action  we  will  defeat  the 
Cuban  regime  In  Its  announced  objective  of 
creating  Communist  revolutionary  regimes 
in  other  Latin  American  countries.  The 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  American  Republics, 
at  their  meeting  in  January  1962.  found  the 
Cuban  regime  Incompatible  with  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  system,  excluded  the  Cuban  regime 
from  participation  In  that  system,  and  rec- 
ommended a  series  of  measures  to  assist 
OAS  member  states  Individually  and  collec- 
tively to  combat  Communist  subversion. 


Recent  Statement  by  Edwin  M.  Martin,  As- 
sistant Secretary  or  State  for  Latin 
American  Affairs,  as  Reported  by  the  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  August  6,  1962 
Question.  Is  the  fixed  goal.  then,  to  get  rid 
of  Castro? 

Answer.  We  want  to  get  rid  of  Castro  and 
the  Soviet  Communist  Influence  In  Cuba — 
not  just  Castro.  I  think  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist Influence  Is  more  serious  than  Castro, 
although  Castro  should  be  added  In.  But  we 
also  are.  meanwhile,  very  anxious  to  prevent 
him  from  having  any  Impact  elsewhere. 

Question.  Is  Castro  really  just  a  Commu- 
nist stooge? 

Answer.  No;  I  don't  think  so,  I  think  It 
Is  very  difficult  always  for  an  outsider  to  un- 
derstand the  real  power  relationship  within 
a  political  organization.  It's  hard  in  this 
country,  sometimes,  to  know  who  Is  pulling 
strings. 


But,  insofar  as  we  know  the  situation  from 
outside,  I  think  we  would  have  to  say  that 
right  now  Castro  Is  the  boss.  Now,  this 
doesn't  mean  he  has  a  completely  free  hand 
or  that  he  doesn't  take  advice,  but  there  was 
some  feeling  6  months  ago  that  he  was  fall- 
ing Into  the  background  and  being  taken 
over  by  the  old-line  Communist  crowd.  Al- 
though this  may  have  been  the  case  then.  It 
certainly  Is  not  the  case  now,  Castro  Is  mak- 
ing the  statements  of  policy. 

Question,  How  long  do  you  think  he  can 
hold  the  situation  together  down  there? 

Answer.  It's  very  hard  to  say. 

Question.  Do  you  think  20  years,  50  years, 
or    2   years? 

Answer,  Well.  It  would  be  closer  to  2  years 
than  the  other  two  ngures.  Maybe  this  Is 
wishful  thinking,  but  this  would  seem  to  me 
true. 

I  think  there  Is,  undoubtedly,  some  ten- 
sion between  the  uld-Une  Communists  and 
Castro  and  his  crowd  I  think  It's  In  part 
the  kind  of  tension  that  Is  normally  gener- 
ated by  a  bad  situation.  Basically,  though, 
It's  a  competition  for  power,  accompanied 
by  some  personal  frictions. 

As  of  the  moment,  though,  I  think  that 
the  old-line  Communists  realize  that  their 
popular  appeal  would  not  permit  them  to 
maintain  control  very  long  without  Castro — 
he  Is  popular  with  the  countryside.  Nor 
would  they  wish  to  lose  Castro  as  their  prin- 
cipal source  of  appeal  In  the  rest  of  Latin 
America. 

Question.  Might  the  whole  situation  Just 
collapse,  economically? 

Answer.  It's  not  Impossible,  but  hardly 
something  we  can  count  on  to  solve  our 
problem  at  any  early  date.  With  the  eco- 
nomic situation  worsening  as  it  Is  doing — 
and.  If  you  believe  only  what  Castro  says, 
its  quite  bad— this  undoubtedly  puts  a  great 
deal  of  pressure  on  the  Government.  When 
you  think  of  the  problems  even  relatively 
well-organized,  well-dlsclpllned  societies  have 
had  with  an  extensive  rationing  system,  you 
can  Imagine,  with  the  degree  of  shortage 
they  have,  what  a  shamble  It  must  be  there. 

Question.  Is  Russia  supplying  much  to 
Cuba? 

Answer.  They  are  supplying  a  substantial 
amount  of  things,  but  not  nearly  enough 
really  to  meet  the  gap  and  prevent  the  diffi- 
culties they  are  now  having.  And.  of  course. 
Increasingly,  at  least  for  another  year,  Russia 
will  have  to  be  supplying  on  credit  because 
the  poor  sugar  harvest  has  meant  that 
they've  had  to  cut  back  their  commitments 
for  delivery  of  sugar. 

Question.  Do  you  think  Castro  can  be 
pushed  out  of  Cuba  without  military  inva- 
sion from  the  outside? 

Answer.  Yes;  I  think  that's  possible. 

If  you  look  around  Latin  America,  people 
apparently  with  a  lot  stronger  positions  than 
he  has  have  collapsed  and  been  thrown  out 
without  outside  intervention.  But.  again,  I 
don't  want  to  suggest  we  can  relax. 

Question.  Do  you  think  some  other  "Cas- 
tros"  may  develop  elsewhere  in  Latin 
America? 

Answer.  At  the  moment.  I'm  reasonably 
optimistic  on  this  point,  although  one  cer- 
Ulnly  can't  rule  out  the  possibility  com- 
pletely. Castro's  image,  I  think,  has  con- 
siderably diminished  In  attractiveness  over 
the  past  6  to  9  months — partly  because  his 
confession  that  he  has  always  been  a  Marx- 
ist-Leninist has  disabused  those  who  thought 
he  was  a  Latin  American  reformer  and  some- 
body they  could  copy— that  was  In  their 
Image — and,  secondly,  because  of  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  within  Cuba. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 30,  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  It  con- 
tained substantially  the  same  informa- 
tion.   This  letter  was  sent  for  the  use 


of  all  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

In  addition,  on  August  30  in  his  press 
conference  President  Kennedy  was  again 
asked  about  the  Cuban  situation.  He 
was  specifically  asked  about  a  statement 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
CapehartI.  calling  for  a  U.S.  invasion 
of  Cuba  to  stop  the  flow  of  troops  and 
supplies.  I  wish  to  read  into  the  Record 
the  questions  and  answers  on  that  mat- 
ter from  the  President's  August  30  news 
conference : 

Question,  Mr.  President.  Senator  | Homer 
E.|  Capehart,  Republican,  of  Indiana,  In  a 
speech  the  other  day  said  that  the  Com- 
munists are  sending  troops  Into  Cuba,  not 
technicians,  as  you  told  us  last  week 

The  reference,  of  course.  Is  to  the  press 
conference  of  August  22. 

Capehart.  according  to  the  United  Press 
International,  also  called  for  a  U.S.  Invasion 
of  Cuba  to  stop  the  flow  of  troops  and  sup- 
plies.    Would  you  comment,  sir? 

Answer,  We  have  no  evidence  of  troops. 
And  I  must  say  that  I  know  that  this  matter 
Is  of  great  concern  to  Americans  and  many 
others.  The  United  States  has  obligations 
all  around  the  world.  Including  West  Berlin 
and  other  areas,  which  are  very  sensitive,  and, 
therefore,  I  think  that  in  considering  what 
appropriate  action  we  should  take,  we  have 
to  consider  the  totality  of  our  obligations, 
and  also  the  responsibilities  which  we  bear 
In  so  many  different  parts  of  the  world.  In 
response  to  your  specific  question,  we  do  not 
have  Information  that  troops  have  come  Into 
Cuba,  No.  1.  No.  2.  the  main  thrust,  of 
course.  Is  assistance  because  of  the  misman- 
agement of  the  Cuban  economy  which 
brought  widespread  dissatisfaction,  economic 
slowdown,  agricultural  failures,  which  have 
been  so  typical  of  the  Communist  regimes 
In  so  many  parts  of  the  world.  So  that  I 
think  the  situation  was  critical  enough  that 
they  needed  to  be  bolstered  up. 

However,  we  are  continuing  to  watch  what 
happ>ens  In  Cuba  with  the  closest  rttentlon 
and  will  respond  to — will  be  glad  to  announce 
any  new  Information,  If  It  should  come, 
Immediately. 

By  the  way,  that  promise  has  been 
kept. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  did  you  answer 
my  question,  on  Capehart's  suggestion  that 
we  invade  Cuba?     Was  that  your  answer? 

Answer.  I  am  not  for  Invading  Cuba  at 
this  time.  No,  I  don't — the  words  do  not 
have  some  secondary  meaning.  I  think  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  Invade  Cuba. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  the  Soviets,  as 
you  well  know 

Answer,  Because  I  think  It  would  lead — 
that  It  should  be — an  action  like  that,  which 
could  be  very  casually  suggested,  can  lead 
to  very  serious  consequences  for  many  people. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Question.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  If  a  dis- 
tinction could  be  made  with  respect  to  the 
troops  In  Cuba.  Some  of  us  were  told  at  the 
State  Department  the  other  day — 

This  referred  to  the  background 
briefing — 

that  there  Is  Russian  military  personnel  In 
Cuba,  that  these  are  military  technicians, 
and  they  are  people  who  are  probably  going 
to  operate  missiles,  similar  to  the  Nike  mis- 
siles. 

Is  this  In  accord 

Answer.  I  don't  know  who  told  you  that 
at  the  State  Department,  that  they  are  going 
to  operate  Nike  missiles,  because  that  In- 
formation we  do  not  have  at  this  time. 

There  certainly  are  technicians  there,  and 
they  may  be  military  technicians.    We  don't 
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have  complete  Inforniatlon  abovit  what's 
going  on  In  Cuba,  but  since  the  word  "troops' 
has  been  generally  used,  they  had  a  military 
advisory  commission  there  for  a  long  p^erlod 
of  time,  so  there  may  be  additional  military 
advisory  personnel  or  technicians.  But  on 
the  question  of  troops,  as  it  is  generally  un- 
derstood, we  do  not  have  e-.idence  that  there 
are  Russian  troops  there  There  is  an  ex- 
panded advisory  and  technic.il  missioii. 
That  L3  correct. 

Question.  Are  tiiere  :t:i  aniiaircrari  mis- 
siles shipped  into  Cuba  .•' 

Answer.  We  have  no  information  as  yet. 

Question.  Mr  President 

Answer.  Tliat  does  not  mean  that  there 
have  not  been,  but  all  I  am  saying  is  that 
■we  have  no  svich  information  as  yet. 

The  statement  made  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  iMr.  Ke.ming  i  with  ref- 
erence to  this  matter  appears  on  page 
18359  of  the  Congression'al  Record  of 
August  31.  In  addition,  as  I  have  previ- 
ously said.  Senator  Ke.\ting  on  Septem- 
ber 4  made  a  further  reference  to  the 
Cuban  situation.  His  remark."^  appear  on 
pages  1843S-18440  of  the  Congpession.'kl 
Record  for  September  4. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  wa:^  :n 
error  on  his  information.  On  August 
31  he  made  the  .statement; 

T^.ie  convy  moved  :n  military  order  and 
contained  the  first  amphibious  vehicles  ob- 
served in  Cubn. 

Our  intelligence,  as  indicated  by  liie 
President  m  his  statement  of  September 
4.  makes  ;c  very  clear  that  we  have  no 
Information  with  respect  to  amphibious 
vehicles.    The  President  said: 

Tliere    is   no    evidence — 

First — 

of  any  organized  combat  force  in  Cuba  from 
any  Soviet  bloc  country; 

Second — 
of  military  bases  provided  by  Russia; 

Third— 

of  a  violation  of  the  1934  treaty  relating  to 
Guantanamo; 


of    offensive    ground- to- 


Fourth — 

of    the    presence 
ground  missiles; 

Fifth— 

of  other  significant  offensive  capability 
either  In  Cuban  hands  or  under  Soviet  di- 
rection and  guidance. 

The  President  went  on  to  say: 

Were  It  otherwise,  the  gravest  issues  would 
arise. 

I  wish  to  place  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  full  transcript  of  the  news  con- 
ference at  the  White  House  yesterday 
afternoon.  Septem'oei  4.  1962.  in  which 
the  President's  position  is  fully  set  forth: 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  transcript  of  the  conference  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

News  Confkrenxe  at  the  White  House  With 
Pierre   Salin'cer.   Sepember  4,    1962 

Mr.  Salinger  I  am  going  to  read  a  state- 
ment, which  is  a  statement  of  the  President. 

"All  An\erican3.  as  well  as  all  of  our  friends 
In  this  hemisphere,  ha>. e  been  concerned 
over  the  recent  moves  of  the  Soviet  'Union 
to  bolster  ihe  nv.iitary  power  of  the  Castro 


regime  In   Cuba      Information  has  reached 
this  Governni'^nt  in  the  last  4  days" 

Question.  Are  you  giving  us  paragraphs? 

Mr    S-^LINCER,    i  will. 

Question    I;:  there  a  "that"? 

Mr  S.Ai.iNGFR  <read;'..K>.  "Information  has 
reached  this  C.overnment  In  the  last  4  days 
from  a  variet ,'  of  sources  which  establishes 
without  doubt  that  the  Soviets  have  pro- 
vided the  Cub.m  Government  with  a  number 
if  a.'itiaircrafi,  defense  missiles  wtlh  a  slant 
range  of  25  miles  which  are  similar  to  early 
models  of  our  Nike.  Along  with  these 
missiles,  the  Soviets  are  apparently  provid- 
ing the  extensive  radar  and  other  electronic 
equipment  which  is  required  for  their  op- 
eration. We  can  also  confirm  the  presence 
of  several  Soviet-made  motor  torpedo  boats 
carrying  ship-to-ship  guided  missiles  having 
a  range  of  15  miles.  The  niunber  of  Soviet 
military  technicians  now  known  to  be  In 
Cuba  or  en  route — approximately  3,500 — is 
consistent  with  assistance  in  setting  up  and 
learning  to  u-'.e  this  equipment.  As  I  stated 
hist  week,  we  shall  continue  to  make  Infor- 
mation available  as  fast  as  it  Is  obtained  and 
properly  verified. 

There  Is  no  evidence  of  any  organized 
combat  force  in  Cuba  from  any  Soviet  bloc 
country;  of  military  bases  provided  to 
iiii&sia" 

Question.  Don't  you  mean  "by"? 

Qvicstion.  They  are  not  making  any  avail- 
.tble. 

Question.  They  are  not  giving  any  bases  to 
Russia. 

Mr.  Salinger  (reading).  "To  Russia;  of  a 
violation  of  the  1934  treaty  relating  to  Guan- 
tanamo: of  the  presence  of  offensive  ground- 
to-ground  missiles;  or  of  other  significant 
offensive  capability  either  in  Cuban  hands 
or  under  Soviet  direction  and  guidance. 
Were  it  to  oe  otherwise,  the  gravest  issues 
would  arise. 

"The  Cuban  question  must  be  considered 
as  a  part  of  i  he  worldwide  challenge  posed 
by  Cummunisi.  threats  to  the  peace.  It  mvist 
be  dealt  v.ith  as  a  part  of  that  larger  issue 
as  well  us  m  the  context  of  the  special 
relaiionsiups  which  have  long  characterized 
the  inter-American  system. 

"It  continues  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  that  the  Castro  regime  will 
not  be  allowetl  to  export  its  aggressive  pur- 
poses by  force  or  the  tlireat  of  force.  It  will 
be  prevented  by  whatever  means  may  be 
necessary  froi.i  taking  action  against  any 
part  Oi  tlie  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
United  Slates  in  conjunction  with  other 
hemisphere  countries,  will  make  sure  that 
while  increased  Cuban  armaments  will  be  a 
heavy  burden  ;.o  tlae  unhappy  people  of  Cuba 
theniselves,  they  will  be  nothing  more." 

Quest iju,  Pierre,  was  this  statement  dis- 
cussed this  afternoon  with  the  leaders  of 
both  parties? 

Mr.  S.^LINGER.  The  situation,  the  current 
situation,  in  Cuba,  as  w^ell  as  the  informa- 
tion contained  In  the  statement,  was  dis- 
cussed by  the  President  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  other  key  officials  of  the  ad- 
ministration, with  a  bipartisan  group  of 
leaders  from  Ijoth  Houses  of  Congress  here 
at  the  White  House  immediately  prior  to  the 
release  of  this  statement. 

Question.  Who  were  the  Members? 

Mr  Sahngfr.  I  will  read  the  names  of 
those  who  were  present. 

Senators  M.^N.sFIELD,  Fulbright.  Russell, 
Sp.^rkman,  Dirksen,  Kuchel,  Hicken- 
LooPER,  and  Wiley. 

Representatives:  The  Speaker,  the 
majority   lead'^r.   "Vinson,   Selden,   Halleck, 

AreNDS.    and    C'HIPERFIELD. 

Question.  Was  anybody  else  from  the 
Cabinet  besides  the  Secretary  of  State  there? 
Mr  McNamara? 

Mr  S.vLiNGiR.  Secretary  McNamara  was 
V'resent:  that  is  correct. 

Question.  How  long  did  this  meeting  last? 

Mr.  SALiNCEit.  About  1  hour. 


Question.  Did  the  President  ask  what  they 
thought  ol  this  statement  or  did  he  read  it 
to  them? 

Mr.  Salinger  No,  tlH>  .'-ti.f.einpiU  was  not 
read  to  them  The  lnf'*rmati.  r.  which  it 
contained  was  given  to  them. 

Question.  Is  It  correct  to  Infer  that  the 
entire  tenor  of  the  statement  Is  to  make  It 
clear  that  the  Cuban  buildup  at  the  mo- 
ment, so  far.  Is  defensive  or  defensive 
weapons? 

Mr.  Salinger.  I  think  the  statement  speaks 
for  itself,  Ralph. 

Question.  Is  the  implication  of  the  state- 
ment. Pierre,  that  so  long  as  it  remains  de- 
fensive, you  are  not  going  to  do  anything 
about  It? 

Mr.  Salinger.  The  statement  speaks  for 
Itself.  I  do  not  Intend  to  go  beyond  the 
statement. 

Question.  What  Is  "slant  range"? 

Mr.  Salinger.  For  background : 

•  •  *  *  • 

It  means  it  can't  go  straight  up  25  miles. 

Question.  It  means  horizontal  distance? 

Mr.  Salinger.  That  is  right. 

Question.  None  of  the  Soviet  land-based 
missiles  of  which  this  Government  is  aware 
could  be  used  to  hit  the  mainland  of  the 
United  SUtes? 

Mr.  Salinger.  Again,  I  think  we  have  de- 
scrlt>ed  what  the  missiles  were  that  we  cur- 
rently have  Information  on. 

Question.  Is  that  the  end? 

Mr.  Salinger.  That  is  the  end. 

Question.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  In  order  that  there  may 
be  no  doubt  as  to  a  full  discussion  of  this 
matter,  I  also  "wish  to  place  in  the 
Record  the  transcript  of  the  press  con- 
ference of  September  3,  1962,  in  which 
Mr.  Salinger  was  asked  various  questions 
■with  reference  to  this  matter;  and  I  ask 
unanimous  con.ient  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  full  tran- 
script of  the  discussion  at  that  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

News    Conference    at    the    White    House 
With  Pierre  Salinger,  Septe.mber  3,   1962 

Mr.  Salinger.  I  have  nothing. 

Question.  Do  you  have  any  comment  on 
the  Russian  charge  that  a  U-2  overflew  the 
Soviet  territory? 

Mr.  Salinger.  No,  I  have  no  comment.  I 
think,  however,  that  the  State  Department 
will  have  something  to  say  about  it  in  the 
very  near  future. 

Question.  When? 

Mr.  Salinger.  In  the  very  near  future. 

Question.  What  about  Senator  Keating's 
comment  about  the  Russia-Cuba  buildup? 
It  was  announced  that  the  White  House 
would  announce  the  inaccuracies  later  in 
day. 

Mr  Salinger.  If  we  can  deal  with  the  U-2, 
then  I  win  get  on  that. 

Question.  What  do  you  mean  by  "the  near 
future?" 

Mr.  Salinger.  The  next  several  hours. 

Question.  Has  the  President  been  In  con- 
sultation with  the  State  Department  on  It? 

Mr.  Salinger.  T'he  President  Is  apprised  of 
the  situation. 

Question.  When  was  he  informed,  Pierre, 
and  how? 

Mr.  Sauncer.  This  morning.  He  was  ap- 
prised this  morning. 

Question.  Before  he  landed  back   here? 

Mr.  Salinger.  No,  I  think  when  he  landed 
he  was  told  of  the  Soviet  note. 

Question.  Pierre,  can  you  tell  us  whether 
the  spokesman  In  London,  in  the  Air  Force, 
who  made  the  statement  this  morning,  has 
been  instructed  to  say  more  or  say  nothing 
from  now  on? 
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Mr.  Salincer,  I  am  going  to  say  abso- 
lutely notlUng  on  thl.  subject 

Question  Ndt  you  I  am  asking  about  the 
spokesman  jn  Lnndoi 

Mr.  Saiingeh  I  an  not  Koinp  to  sny  any- 
thing abov.t  any  othi  r  spokesman  In  other 
words,  I  am  not  conmenting  in  the  situa- 
tion, period. 

Question.  Pierre,  %  hen  ti^i  8au  Depart- 
ment puts  out  Its  aiiswer • 

Mr  Salinger.  I  didn't  say  they  were  going 
to  put  out  their  ans  ^rer,  I  said  they  would 
liave  something  to  siy  about  it. 

Question.  Win  thl;  be  in  the  form  of  a 
written  statement  or  wUl  there  be  someone 
V.HO  can  be  questlomid? 

Mr.  Salinger.  I  an  sure  there  will  be 
somebody  present  wlo  can  be  questioned. 

Question.  Pierre,  ire  we  going  to  under- 
stand that  the  State  Department  is  going  to 
handle  this  Inquiry"" 

Mr.  Salinger,  lliat  is  correct. 

Question.  Did  your  conference  this  morn- 
ing with  Mr.  Mannlnf'  and  Mr.  Sylvester  have 
to  do  with  the  U-2  incident? 

Mr.  Salinger.  It  d:d  nut. 

Question.  Pierre,  lias  the  note  been  re- 
ceived here  yet? 

Mr.  Salinger.  I  will  refer  you  to  the  State 
Department  on  that 

Question.  Is  the  St,.te  Department  In  con- 
sultation with  other  agencies  so  the  answer 
will    be   coordinated' 

Mr.  Salinger.  The  State  E>epartment  will 
handle  this  matter. 

Question.  The  State  Department,  what- 
ever their  reaction  or  whatever  they  do 
publicly  In  this,  they  are  serving  as  the 
spokesman  for  the  Government  in  this  whole 
matter? 

Mr.  Salinger  The  State  Department  will 
make  any  statement  they  care  to  make. 

Question.  Pierre,  vill  you  explam  to  us 
why,  on  an  Incident  of  this  kind,  the  White 
House  has  nothing  to  say,  yet  last  week  when 
a  plane  was  allegedl  /  shot  at  by  a  Cuban 
patrol  boat,  and  the  plane  was  flown  by  a 
Reserve  pilot,  and  we  only  have  his  word 
that  this  happened,  the  White  House  saw 
fit  to  make  a  statemi-nt?  What  Is  the  dif- 
ference  between   these   two  Incidents? 

Mr.  S.alingeh.  The  State  Department  will 
handle  this  matter. 

Question.  Pierre,  can  you  tell  us  what  the 
status  of  the  U-2s  ar.;  right  now?  Are  they 
flying  for  NASA  or  the  Air  Force? 

Mr  Salinger.  Any  statement  on  this  mat- 
ter will  be  made  by  the  State  Department. 

Question.  Aside  from  this  matter — 

Mr.  Salinger.  I  don't  intend  to  say  any- 
thing about  it.  Bob;  not  one  single  word. 

Question.  Is  tlie  President  going  to  have  a 
press  conference  this  week? 

Mr.  Salinger.  I  don  t  know  yet.  I  will  let 
you  know  this  afternoon. 

Question.  Pierre,  who  apprised  the  Presi- 
dent of  this? 

Mr.  Salinger.  I  bell^ave  Mr    Bundy  did. 

Question.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  Penta- 
gon press  officials  were  in  here  for? 

Mr.  Salinger.  No. 

Question.  Pierre,  in  another  field,  what  is 
the  White  Hou.se  role,  if  any,  in  the  action  of 
the  Armed  Forres  radio  broadcast  in  Iran? 
Have  you  called  for  any  report  on  that? 
Have  you  received  ary  reports  on   It? 

Mr.  Salinger.  We  h£ve  received  a  report  on 
it  and  our  Information  is  that  the  hoax  wa« 
perpetrated  on  the  Armed  Forces  radio  in 
Teheran  and  we  are  looking  Into  the  matter. 

Question.    What  was  the  hoax,  Pierre? 

Mr.  Salinger.  I  refer  you  to  the  story  that 
emanated  from  there. 

Question.  You  say  the  hoax  was  perpe- 
trated on  the  Armed  Forces  radio? 

Mr.  Salinger    Yes. 

Question.  Now,  at.out  Senator  Keating 
and  the  Cuban  situation. 

Mr.  Salinger.  I  am  going  to  discuss  this 
subject  for  backgrounl  only. 


Question.  What  IS  this:" 

Mr  Salinger  This  is  Senaior  Keating  on 
Cuba. 

Fir«t,  I  notice  lu  the  UP  report  ihni  Sena- 
tor Keating  said  a  White  House  fcpokesnxan 
had  called  the  studio  and  stated  that  the 
President  or  the  White  House  would  reply  to 
Senator  Keating's  inaccuracies  upon  his  re- 
turn.   That  is  inaccurate. 

I  called  Mr.  Chancellor  and  took  exc^•.^l^.n 
with  a  statement  he  made  at  the  opening  of 
his  broadcast  In  which  he  said  that  the 
President  had  sUted  that  there  were  no 
Soviet  military  personnel  in  Cuba.  The 
President  did  not  state  that. 

A  reading  of  his  press  conference  remarks 
of  last  Wednesday  will  show  what  he  did  say 
on  that  subject. 

As  far  as  Mr.  Keating's  remarks  about  the 
numbers  of  technicians  or  ships,  I  see  noth- 
ing in  that  matter  which  has  not  been  made 
public  by  the  Government  before. 

Question.  Do  you  mean  the  figures  he  has 
are  figures  that  have  been  made  public  by 
the  Government? 

Mr.  Salinger.  I  couldn't  tell  you — there 
may  be  variations  of  hundreds  or  so,  but  the 
general  information  that  he  made  public  has 
been  made  public  by  the  Government  before 
on  the  subject  of  troops  and  so  on. 

Question.  In  general,  it  is  correct,  the  in- 
formation? 

Mr.  Salinger.  But  what  I  am  trying  to 
point  out  is  that  there  is  nothing  new  or 
different  about  his  statements  on  troops  or 
ships. 

Question.  Then  we  have  a  question,  don't 
we.  of  timing;  which  came  first?  Are  we 
saying  now  that  there  are  5.000  Soviet  troops 
which  have  landed  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Salinger  I  am  not  saying  that  at  all. 
I  don't  think  he  said  that. 

Question.  Keating  said  there  were  1.200 
Sjviet  troops. 

Mr.  Salinger  He  has  two  different  figures. 
Again,  I  want  to  remind  you  that  everything 
on  this  Cuban  thing  is  on  background. 

A  reading  of  Senator  KiATiNr.  s  statements 
on  technicians  and  ships  reveals  nothing 
that  has  not  been  revealed  before 

Question.  Are  5'ou  confirming  that  there 
are  Soviet  troops  in  Cuba?  Twelve  hundred? 
Mr.  Saijnger.  I  refer  you  to  the  Presi- 
dent s  statement  last  Wednesday.  He  made 
very  clear  what  our  Information  was  at  that 
time,  and  he  also  stated  at  that  time  if  we 
had  any  other  verified  information  on  this 
subject  we  would  make  it  public.  That  is 
our  policy. 

Question.  There  has  been  no  change  since 
last  Wednesday:   is  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  Salinger  When  and  if  we  receive  any 
further  verified  Information  dealing  with 
movements  of  technicians,  troops,  or  any 
other  subject  involving  Soviet  military  aid 
to  Cuba,  we  will  make  It  public,  as  the 
President  indicated 

Question.  Aren't  we  in  a  peculiar  situation 
here  where  you  are  discussing,  as  a  press 
secretary,   a  remark   by   the  President,   and 

we  can't^ 

Mr.  Salinger.  You  can  certainly  quote  the 

President's  remarks  at  the  press  conference. 

Question.  But  we  are  on  background  when 

you  are  discussing  sometliing  the  President 

said  in  the  press  conlerence. 

Mr.  Salinger.  Certainly  what  the  Presi- 
dent said  In  the  press  conference  is  on  the 
record. 

Question.  Smltty  raised  a  vital  point. 
The  whole  device  of  background,  as  we  un- 
derstand it,  is  to  protect  officials  when  they 
are  dealing  with  delicate  foreign  policy 
matters. 

Mr.  Salinger.  You  don't  think  this  is  a 
delicate  foreign  policy  matter'' 

Question.  No.  You  are  de;i'!;;.e  with  the 
Hill.     It  Is  a  political  matter, 

Mr.  Salinger.  May)>e  Senator  Keating 
would  like  it  to  be 


Quehi.un    Yuii    have    confirmed    what    he 

Sa.d.  but  you  won't  confirm  it  on  the  record. 

Mr   SALiNGfR    1  :,ni  C'lii.g  tii  s;,aid  by  what 

1  said  and  by    iiie  ruk-t    ..nder   v>iuch  I  said 

it. 

Question.  What  kind  of  background  Is 
this — White  House  officials.  Government 
spokesmen,  or  what? 

Mr.  S.ALINCER.  You  can  say  White  House 
officials. 

Question.  Pierre,  hasn't  the  State  Depart- 
ment, perhaps  for  background  If  not  offi- 
cially, put  out  various  figtires  about  the 
number  of  ships  and  personnel  and  so  forth? 
Mr.  Salinoer.  That  is  correct,  and  I  be- 
lieve— although  I  considered  this  a  violation 
of  the  rule  at  the  time— I  believe  that  Mr. 
Wilson's  question  at  the  President's  press 
conference  last  Wednesday  was  an  indica- 
tion of  where  some  of  this  information  came 
from. 

Question.  Pierre,  the  President,  in  his  press 
coiLference,  said  that  as  far  as  we  can  say 
now.  In  the  term  as  It  Is  generally  used,  we 
do  not  know  of  any  Russian  troops  in  Cuba. 
Mr.  Salinceb.  As  the  word  "troops"  Is  gen- 
erally understood;  that  is  correct. 

Question.  Are  we  standing  by  that  to- 
day? 

Mr.  Salinger.  We  are  standing  by  that  to- 
day. 

Question.  Despite  what  K^-ating  said  this 
morning? 

Mr.  Salinger.  I  believe  we  are  having  a 
semantical  discussion. 

Question.  How  do  you  define  "troops?" 
Question.  You  have  used  the  words  "tech- 
nicians" and   "ships."     You  have  not  used 
the  word  "troops." 

Mr.  Salinger.  I  am  using  the  words  that 

the  President  used  In  his  press  conference. 

Question.  Kzatin«  said  the  word     troops" 

there,    in    the   commonly    accepted   term   of 

"troops  " 

Mr.  Salinger.  I  agree  with  what  you  said. 
Question.  I  agree  this  is  getting  into  a 
semantical  big.  but  you  said  Keating  did  not 
disclose  anything  which  had  not  been  re- 
vealed before,  and  yet  he  u^ed  troops  '  and 
you  don't.  Do  you  think  there  ought  to  be 
a  separation  there? 

Mr.  Salinger.  I  choose  to  stand  by  the 
language  the  President  used  in  his  press  con- 
ference. 

Question.  Pierre,  is  It  a  correct  Interpreta- 
tion for  us  to  say  that  a  high  White  House 
official  disclosed  today  that  he  called  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.,  and  corrected 
something  John  Chancellor  said?    The  same 

high  White  House  official  said 

Mr.    Salinger.  I    am    net    going    to    tell 

you 

Question.  I  know  you  will  not  tell  us  how 
to  write  It.  But  under  the  ground  rules,  that 
is  what  you  are  saying. 

Mr.  Salinger.  Under  the  ground  rules,  I 
would  say  you  would  say  that  a  high  White 
House  official  said  that  Pierre  Salinger,  the 
press  secretary  of  the  President,  called. 

Question.  Pierre,  how  do  you  define 
"troops  "  and  what  is  the  difference  between 

"troops"  in  yotir  definition 

Mr.  Salinger.  I  will  not  get  into  that  defi- 
nition with  you.  Bob. 

Question.  Isn't  that  the  problem  we  are 
trying  to  straighten  out  here? 

Mr.  Salinger.  I  am  going  to  stand  by  the 
language  the  President  used.  The  situation 
on  the  broadcast  this  morning.  If  I  could 
give  you  a  comparison,  would  be  of  a  Senator 
being  interviewed  on  a  television  show  and 
the  Senator  said,  'Today  is  Tuesday,"  and 
the  fellow  Interviewing  iilm  said,  "Senator, 
that  Is  an  extraordinary  statement."  That 
is  what  happened  this  morning. 

Qtiestion.  Pierre,  do  you  know  whether 
the  Russian  soldiers  are  In  Cuban  uniforms 
in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Salinger.  I  have  said  e, erythlng  I  am 
going  to  say  on  the  subject 
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Question  Pierre,  this  is  a  procedural  sub- 
ject Could  we  please  clear  up  now,  because 
It  has  been  going  on  18  months,  why  you 
cannot  allow  this  to  be  attributed  to  the 
White  House  Press  Secretary^ 

Mr.  Salinger,  I  have  chosen  to  do  it  this 
way. 

Question.  Could  you  explain^ 

Question.  You  could  put  this  off  the 
recrd.  if  you  like. 

Question.  Could  you  explain  It? 

M:*.  Salinger.  No,  I  don't  think  I  am  called 
upoii  to  explain  it. 

Q-iestlon  If  we  go  out  from  here  and 
writj  a  story  saying  that  the  White  House 
ofBclal  today  said  there  was  nothing  new 
that  hadn't  been  previously  reported  about 
Heating's  repcirt  that  there  were  5.000  troops 
m  Cuba,  this  is  not  going  to  square  witti 
my  understanding  of  what  the  President 
said  That  if.  the  point  I  am  trying  to  be- 
labor on  this. 

Mr.  Salinger  Senator  Keating  chooses  to 
use  'troops  "  and  we  referred  to  them  as 
'technicians,"   which   Is   our    information 

Question.  You  earlier  used  the  words  mili- 
tary personnel," 

Mr  Salinger,  That  is  rlffht,  and  the  Presi- 
dci\t  in  his  own  press  confereiue  stated  there 
were  mlllltiry  personnel  In  Cuba  and  had 
been  for  some  time 

QvieBtlon  Would  those  bo  prisoners  of  \>,iw 
luuler  the  rules  if  they  were  captvu-ta,  or 
rlviUans.  or  what  ' 

Mr  Sa!  tNor.R  No  he  made  a  spccUh'  iclcr- 
rt\ce  to  a  Soviet  military  ml.H.sldn 

Qtipstlon  I  think  besides  what  KKAiiNt. 
>.  lUl  Pierre  I  keep  trylnn  to  rind  uw  wh.i'  is 
a  troop.  '  what  Is  a  '  soldier  "  Im  a  tech- 
nician with  a  Title  a  soldier  ' 

Mr  SALiNorR  The  President  statod  explic- 
itly what  lur  underst muling  of  the  situation 
waa  last  WMlnesday  When  i»nd  If  we  have 
ni'.y  I1PW  lnf<irmallo!i  you  i\ui  be  suri'  we  wH'. 
make  It  public  and  it  will  not  be  for  bark- 
kjMund      It  will   be  on    the   record 

QueHtioii  Why  does  the  White  H<ui«e  take 
such  an  Interest  in  one  aspect  of  our  for«'lKn 
policy  and  refer  to  the  St,i?e  Depart  in<M\t  to 
take  other  a.-ipectM  ' 

Mr  Sai  I^J(l^.ll  If  •,  ,:i  err  end  up  >.;!'!;-.k'  '■•.■. 
this  chair    y  lu  vtw.   'akc   that    up 

Question  I  am  im'  .{oiuw  t"  end  up  sptn.^ 
there,   and   N-ni    arc  «.'':i,l;    'here   n  ^w 

Mr    SAiiNa^R    Yo'i  ;\ri'  .\   lucky  fellow,  too 

Question  FMerre  docs  tins  .ulinlnlstrui  lor, 
have  any  plan  for  a  'otal  l^iockude  nf  Cuh.i  ' 

Mr  HAiiNorR  I  lun  no'  iSointj  to  cl;Hcu^s 
the  subject   anv  further 

Qviestlon  Pierre,  did  vou  call  C"hanceilor 
while  he  waa  still  on  the  air  or  after  Iv 
siifned  o(T 

Mr    Salingkr     Ho   uius  stii;  on   the  air 

Question    What    t:!n<>   wi.s    this'' 

Mr  Hm.inofr  r  w.i.s  .iLxiut  B  Of>  Mi.s 
moruink' 

Question     Did  he  chan^jo  his  .statoincr.'  ' 

Mr  Samnokh  He  clian^'cd  his  .st.itoinor,' 
on    the    air    af'erward 

QviesMor.    Who  did   he   say  called    hln-,'' 

Mr  Halinc.kr  Ho  didn't  say  who  called 
hlin  Ho  said.  "An  error  h.is  boon  called  to 
my  attentloji.  and  m  .1  f.i.st-rnoving  brondcoat 
like  this  sometimes  we  make  errors  "  and  he 
corrpct<»d   what   the   F*re.sldont   said 

Question  .^re  vou  sa'lstied  wl'h  lu.s  state- 
mor.t  ^ 

Mr    Sminger    To'ailv  .^ut  ;s!ied 

Question  There  lias  been  reference  to 
Bri'isli  ships  carrying  svipplles  to  Cuba 

Mr  Sai  iNGER  Th;\t  question  also  came  up 
at    List   Wednesdiiv's   br')adcast 

QuostUui  Pierre  I  am  handicapped,  nof 
ha\iiivT    seen    this    broadcast 

Mr     .'^AMNCFR    You    are    not    really    handl- 

o   p,.(i 

Qu'^^'io:;  We  are  all  cleared  up  on  tnxips 
and  teclmicians.  I  see.  htit  what  atxTut  thl.^ 
question  of  number"*  The  President  didn't 
use  any  number,  regardles.s  of  what  kind  of 
persons  they  are. 


Mr  Salinc;:r  Other  Government  agencies 
have  used    nun-.bers. 

Question.  They  say  Keating  used  two  dif- 
ferent numbers.  1.200  and  5,000.  Which  Is 
the  Government  saying  It  Is? 

Mr  Salinger  Again,  I  am  not  going  fur- 
ther     I  stand  on  what  I  said. 

Question.  You  are  agreeing  with  Keating? 

Mr  Salingkr.  If  you  read  the  transcript  of 
what  he  said,  you  can  see  the  context  In 
which  he  used  the  figures. 

Question  Did  the  President  see  the  broad- 
cast? 

Mr.  Salinger.  He  did  not  see  the  broad- 
cast, nor  did  I  talk  to  the  President  before  I 
talked  to  Mr   Chancellor. 

Question.  Are  there  any  Chinese  troops  In 
Cuba  ^  I  am  not  kidding.  Naval  officers  at 
Gu mtanamo  said  there  are. 

Mr.  Salinger.  I  have  said  everything  I  am 
going  to  say  on  the  situation. 

Question.  Can  you  say  anything  about  the 
situation  In  West  Berlin,  the  movement  of 
armored  cars ' 

Mr    Saling;:r.  No. 

Question  Pierre,  another  happy  field,  what 
is  your  attitude  toward  the  Bolivian  Presi- 
dent cancellrg  his  trip  to  the  United  States 
because  of  the  sale  of  tin  out  of  our  stock- 
pile'' 

Mr  Sam  Nil  H  rhat  la  ft  subject  which  we 
are  stmlviiig  it  the  present  time,  and  I  would 
think  we  woi  Id  have  something  to  sny  about 
that   later 

Question    ■'   ii  would  think? 

Mr    SMiNdti    '\'e8. 

(.J'li's!  .on     like  'oday? 

Mr    S\;iNi,   It     !•  Is  ))o«8lble, 

Qiiesiiin  :•;.■!  11-  o,  clarify  the  semantic 
l)rii)icni  n  i  ..■  vi,  ^ps"  or  "military  technl- 
1  lai.s  COM  1  '1.1  military  mission  In  Cuba 
!)'>  !  p.iM'U  A..;h  our  military  advlMri  In 
South  Vletnum? 

Mr  samni,  n    T  will  let  you  draw  that  com- 

p,ins>in    \our,<'iI 

Question  n  another  field,  la  the  President 
contempiatii  t;  a  nonpoUllcal  or  political  trip 
to   Now   Ham,  i.slsiii'  ' 

Mr  sai  inu  n  1  !.<•:  r  is  no  scheduled  trip  to 
Ni"A'  H.unpsi.iro  ,it  'lie  present  time.  There 
are  twi  .sonu'o  >io.i's  up  In  New  Hampshire 
inci  I  .<.  nil  n  !  i)o  surprised  to  see  the 
I'lCMiiit,;  K'  .  •  No.k  H.impshire  before  the 
.■  ur.p.iinr,   is    I'l' 

Qui'.;;  n  ,v  .,d  that  be  aometlme  near 
to  the  iHth  v>  !h  ;;  he  votea  In  Masaachuaetta? 

Mr  .s\i  IN., Ml    I  couldn't  tell  you  that  now. 

Qr.osi  1  n  'icrri'.  for  technloal  reaaona,  can 
wo  v\\»'<'  tic  .s'.ite  Department  atatement 
uu  till'  u  2  ill':   '.r  uuich? 

Mr   Sai  I. \;  It     That  Is  possible, 

Q'lostiin    A'l,..'.  '.v.Ks  the  question? 

Mr  SAiiNtfH  11, r  question  waa  whether 
vou  ml>;ht  expf.  t  tiio  U-S  statement  from 
the  State  De  >.irtinoi.i  before  lunch.  It  de- 
pends h  ,-x  i.i  0  you  eat  Ivtnch,  really. 

Q  losti  )i    H.ive  VOU  any  more  Jollies? 

Q.ioM,   11    :<..   I  ,im  clear, 

Mr  FiNGIE  In  other  words.  Mr. 
Pi'(\si(it  nt,  on  ,'1.\  (iifferent  occasions 
niuhoi  itative  spokesmen  for  the  admin- 
istration hiive  Inid  before  the  American 
people  the  full  facts  a-,  k (>  have  them 
With  i'eferei:cf>  to  ilio  ii;...'ary  buildup  In 
Cuba  Tho  Pr(',sifi(  I  r  stated — and  I 
repeal  tus  s' atenieni— that  whenever  lie 
has  firm  irfoimatton  he  will  make  it 
available  Ui  the  American  people.  I 
think  he  has  done  so,  and  the  record 
completely  lefutes  the  first  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Keat- 
ing that  the  administration  should  tell 
the  American  people  the  whole  truth. 
The  admini'tralion  has  told  the  Ameri- 
can people   'he  whole  truth. 

I  as.sert  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  !Mr.  Keating  1  was  wrong.  He 
implied  that  the  Piesidcnt  of  the  United 


States  and  the  administration  were  not 
giving  the  American  people  the  wiiole 
truth.  The  fact  is  that  in  five  sepai-ate 
instances  prior  to  his  statement  of 
September  4,  the  President  or  adminis- 
tration spokesmen  laid  the  facts  on  the 
table. 

First,  on  August  22  at  the  press  con- 
ference, in  which  the  President  answered 
specific  questions  on  Cuba. 

Second,  on  August  24,  when  the  press 
and  radio  received  a  complete  back- 
ground briefing — out  of  which  are  sup- 
plied news  stories  appearing  in  the 
major  metropolitan  press. 

Third,  on  August  29.  when  all  of  the 
House  Members  were  invited  to  a  brief- 
ing on  the  Cuban  situation;  and  I  may 
add  that  many  attended. 

Fourth,  when  a  letter  went  to  thi'  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate 
briefing  the  members  on  the  Cuban  situa- 
tion: and 

Fifth,  on  August  30,  in  the  press  con- 
fei'cnce  held  bj'  the  President,  In  which 
he  again  answered  specific  questions  on 
the  Cuban  situation. 

In  short,  in  five  dilTcrenl  instances 
prior  to  Sonatn-'  Kkatinc's  alleHatlon,  the 
President  or  at  iniiii-uutior.  ot!icials  had 
spoken  forth  o:   '!.;■  .v.ii)'.  ct 

So  Scnatoi    t\i_\iiN(,   'a  a,^-  'Aioi,,;      li' 
was  wrong  also  In  his  statement  that 
5.000  men  In  Soviet  unlforni.    wi  rr  un- 
loaded less  than  100  mihs  oi^  ;!.    chores 
of  continental  Uiuiod  siiUcs      l  h'  le  Is 
no  verification  of  ihi.s  .statcmrni      As  the 
President  clearly  Indicated  in  liis  state- 
ment yesteida\    Scpti mher  \   iix'w  is  no 
verification   tliat    .Somoi    tio,,;      .i;.    on 
Cuban  soil.     I   auirc  tlm:    .M'  vnu   ,1,.    ,' 
about   what    uc    mean    b',    tnu^ic     .Hiii 
whether  or   not    tcehiiiciaiis   aii     i;  lups 
I  assert  that  tecl.tiictaii.s  ate  not  i!oo|. 
In  the  ccnci'nl  scn.'-c  ;iiulii  stood  lis    the 
American  people      ih.i'    1^-    attack  .'oiees. 

Senator  Keating  ua.s  '.viuiik  in  mimiik, 
as  he  did  In  his  apei  i  h  o;-,  the  .Senate 
floor  on  August  31.  that  amphibious  ■. e- 
hlcle.s  were  observed  .Aecoidint:  to  our 
Intcllluence,  there  it  no  veiiiicuiiun  of 
that  fact. 

Senator  Kkatinc.  wa^  wronr  In  ViK  \m 
plication   that  the   Island   o;    Citm   >,,i 
been    turned    Into    an    (fTii  ise    1  asi 
against    the   United    St.i;-,    and    I.atin 
America   when  he  sa.d   .;    wa.s     'uiiu^d 
into  an  armed  rami),  a  ,sinoi\iim  Kienade 
In  the  heart  of  the  Western  Urinispheie," 
The  facta  are  that  ut   luwe  no  evidence 
at  all  that  ofTenslve  mtnaineni-     and  by 
that  I  mean  ariiaments  to;  uso  n)  otTi-n- 
slve  combat-   .r.o  »,.  >iv.'   landed   ::.  (•-.ibn 

The  only  evuirnee  ue  have  is  il.at  iuiii- 
alrcraft  defensive  missiles  wiih  slant 
range  of  25  mlle.s  !ia\'  hi  en  put  in  place, 
together  with  'h.e  attetidan'  radar  and 
electronic  equ.  iinent  and  that  ceitam 
patrol  boats  cai  i'\'in  ■  ^hip-to-.tup  en)(irri 
missiles  havlns  a  ii\ni,e  of  ifi  nuie.s  l.avi 
been  put  in  Cuba.  At  the  piisent  time 
the  annaments  bei;  lipplud  to  Cuba 
appear  to  be  0!  'lie  defensive  type 
Nothing  In  Cuba  at  the  pie.sent  time 
could  be  regarded  as  a  maior  ofTensive 
threat  against  the  United  States 

Senator  Keating  asserted  tliat  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  has  been  violated.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  has  not  been  violated. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine  applies  to  a  situ- 
ation in  which  a  foreign  power  by  force 
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overthrows  an  ''.stali'isli-  d  regime  in  this 
hemisphere  The  tviviel;,  are  in  Cuba 
by  invitation  of  the  <;astro  government — 
which  came  into  po*.CT  before  tlie  pres- 
ent admini.stratif.n  took  ofRce.  'Ihe 
Monroe  Duct:  me.  nt  ah.er  in  Us  historical 
nor  its  liLeial  st-n^e  applies  to  a  situa- 
tion in  which  a  gi  vei  .iment  in  power 
invites  the  assistance  of  a  foreign  power 
and  receives  such  essistance.  I  should 
like  to  place  in  th(  Record  an  article, 
written  by  the  dLstinn:uished  columnist, 
Arthur  Krock.  wh.ch  wa^  publi&hed  in 
the  New  York  limes  of  September  4. 
The  article  deals  with  the  problems  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  the  niLssiie  age. 
I  offer  the  article  for  printing  in  the 
Record,  and  alio  an  article  entitled  "So- 
viet-Cuban Treaty."  The  latter  deals 
with  the  same  subjo-ct  matter,  and  was 
published  on  tlie  saric  day  in  the  Wag- 
ing ton  Post. 

There  being  no  ohjecUon,  the  ai'ticles 
were  ordered  to  be  p.inted  in  the  Recoso, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Tlmea.  Sept    4    lan.'! 
EKKtcT  or  THE  MisaiLS  Ao*   on    Ih:    ku 
Doer  iiNES 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 
WAaiiiNaTON.    Beptwabtr   S. — It   now   de- 
velops    that    the    Untied    States    for    souio 
time  has  mulntulnrd   t  Navy  patrol  In  the 
hlRh  nrnn  off  the  Cutan   ports.  Wm  purpose 
bring  to  try  to  rtlaoover  the  complete  nature 
of  the  CMiiM. ».   and   pirsomiel  which    s. niit 
Kudsla  hie>  i.ioon  landing  on  the  lul.i.il      At 
President   Kennedy's    new*   con  (ore  i'       1  , 
week  the  quoations  nildreMed   to  him   ^ru 
limited  to  his  views  tuwiird  mliiiury  lnt<: 
ventlon  In  Cuba  and  I  iviuilnn  by  the  United 
Rtntps.     No  one  asked  him  about  the  erer- 
tittlitenliig  nnval  patrol,  so  that  lU  presence 
wus  nnit  MtablUhMl  In  •  WMhtnston  dis- 
patch to  this  newspit|«r  otw  tlio  wot  Ki  mi 
Tills  Is  obviously  a  very  cauiu..    ■  iin  .- 
tlun.  dosplt«  the  I«ct  tiat  there  is  son     ti 
tcrliig  about  It  In  the  dovecotes  in  Uic  Lt- 
pixrtmpnt  of  State,  or   t  Is  Ineffective  for  ltd 
purpose.    Thi>t  Is  to  n- (|  litr  ••  ind  Informa- 
tion on  which  the  Prrn  icui  >  an  make  a  defl- 
nlle  drterniiuBi loti  wl  rtinT  the  ;>. -  irt  hep. 
piles  It)  {'ui)ft  liircntc  1    tnc   nccurity  ui    uio 
United    sutes.    For,    ihovigh     the    foreign 
prcM  and  lenders  of  the  autt-C»stro  Cubans 
In   this  country   report   that  lom*   of  the 
Soviet    "t^chnlrlnnn'*    sent    to    the    island 
strongly  reeemiilc  u  n  <•  unpt.irv  pci'-ntuioi 
and  thiit  AoMir  l;u..j,.  ,m  m.i;.  fit-i  in  .-..^  liuidrtl 
hn«    as   nvu!.    n    j.  !tri.'. ..,:     ro;     ci'ti-nsUr    us 

for  dClCJlMiVe    I:     ..!i!\     r..  •:-.!!•       W]      Kit.'.rdy 

hoa  aiuiuunctu   i,.>  ii...ti   i ouUituaUuu   01 
either. 

If  or  when  this  oonllrmation  comts.  how- 
ever, only  the  constden  tlon  of  national  lecu- 
rlty  will  supply   the  rr»»s1(-trnt   with     ,   s.,ru! 
foundation  for  wliati-v.  i  hi.  .\   n:-r     :  urti  .i, 
may    be.     He    rr}WMt/«d    laM    wr<\    t!.,\t    tin- 
Monroe    Dw^i-uic    nu>t«;is,    »;,(i    niw,,:.    h:i- 
that  "we   would   uppiwt    n   lurn^-;.    p.  At;    i\ 
tending    Its    p.wi!     i,,    thr    \Vi;'.  ;:.    ll<e.. 
sphere."     And   he   rwiti  mutlrnlly   fou:   i    t;. 
Soviet  Union  guilty  on  thl8  charge  by  ttddu.g 
that   this   "is   why    we   are    opposing  •   •   • 
what  Is  hiippenlnp  lu  Cuba  today  " 

But  the  Miitnust  betwet-n  the  immner  111 
which  this  oppu-sitiun  1 1  now  bciiiK  expre-sNt-d 
and  Us  historic  iini);('i:>('iit.ai.)n  .shiupiy  rc- 
Vtiils  how  the  rcUl  war  and  th.o  •r.i:,.',  ■.  e.i::.. 
nlomlc  missile  hnve  ch  ln^TPd  dip'  nnnrv  and 
the  enforcfiiimt  of  trfntl(>8  and  d-rtrinos 
Presidents  Ih.lk  and  Clneland.  h  r  rxiuiiple 
were  only  tw.i  0/  the  White  House  incum- 
bents who  warned  otT  prujected  foreign 
power  expansions  In  th  .s  hcnusphcrc  Tur  less 
menacing  than  that  Mr  Kounedv  l-.u.s  ecr- 
tlfled  to  be  j^roreedlnF  In  Cuhii  U\^  -op- 
Position."  (in  the  sam »  rltfd  bn.-^is  of  the 
Monroe    DoctrLne.    has    been    limited    to    a 


caul  us  rmval  patrol  wUh  inc  Jiiciutive  fuid- 
lagc  ciuting  off  our  tr;ide  with  Cuba.  Kiid. 
wilh  ^r:.:.;:  .'-.if  res*;,  -uskinj.'  .  'l-.er  men.bers 
of  the  Organization  ot  American  8u.us  ar:d 
certain  NATO  allies  to  do  the  Biuije 

THB    U.S      POWER    Jt\PAN5II'    NS 

But  though  po!!tlclai..s  think  it  necessary 
U)  continue  to  swear  unsuerMng  fealty  to 
thfi  Monroe  Doctrine,  few  are  unaware  that 
changing  times  have  compelled  a  new  and 
modified  application  of  It  In  International 
practice.  To  wage  the  free  world  sUuggle*^ 
against  the  sprend  of  aggressive  intema- 
tiooftl  (Russian)  communism,  the  United 
States  has  a  rlnir  of  bases  around  the  Soviet 
Union,  Armed  Forces  In  Eur  pe  and  Asia 
and  espionage  agents  wherever  their  j  lare- 
inent  helps  to  assure  the  security  of  the 
Nation.  Moreover.  Washington  s<Hne  yean 
ago  made  the  Monroe  Doctrine  a  whole- 
sale hemlsphetrlc,  and  hence  clearly  a  much 
less  enforclble,  commitment.  80  that, 
while  President  Kennedy  expressed  the 
meanlnf  of  the  doctrine  as  Monroe  Polk, 
and  Cleveland  did.  be  cannot  in\oke  n  with 
the  diplomatic  ooosUtency  ai.d  uumunlty 
from  disaster  they  enjoyed. 

His  one  and  only  test  for  compulsive  action 
toward  Cuba  l"^  \»'.fhrr  I'^-.c  T'nlted  States 
will  he  endnnK-frrd  -i -;  ,^  ■,?  And  two  par- 
ticular  OOld    vk.r    (IcM  ii  juiiMith    hn\'«>    uukIp 

thla  tMt  even  u.  m  li.iriruit  u-.  ri-vohf  o<.\e 
Is  that  the  Utuif.-.  .  •  ,■■     i.ii>  iic   i;,;',- 

low«d.  but  Inltlatfti  j.Mh;  w  «:  ',*•(  nduidc  i  uij.- 
mltuitnts  thai  i.i-  (K.wi.  .1  .  imUu.!.  ;  ac- 
tion as  the  slofpint;  ('-  .'ii ,t;  .■  vs,..',  b)  the 
people  of  Lllllput.  Mr  .'*f(  .:  d  (which  Is 
now  being  demonstraud  m  (.i:hn  •-  'V  ' 
aggression  by  inflllratlon,  the  i.i'k'irs' i<  n 
hardeal  to  pi  v.r  as  Justlf^ca'ion  f  ir  n  lit.uy 
retallstlor.    ir.   n   skill  and  scitncr   1;,   which 

iuit  1,.  ■.»,  :i.n.si,,;i^  a  would  be  II  the 
Preslii. .  ■  .  .:  11.,  Dr;  ..;  .ment  of  State  would 
turn  ■  .;.  '■  in  •'  ,•.,:.',  intl  (^jifiUy  concede 
the  I    -^    ',  •'      '   !-:-'irv   r.ntt   diplnmncy, 

IIYom  thf  WftAhiiipton  Piv t    ?i«>p'    .i    inaa) 

."ioviirr  Cx;i.AN   TucAir 
Tlie   Soviet-Cuban    treaty   inn\      i.!v    pro- 
claim trkOMOtlonr'  ulroMlv  under  \«ii\   ;.  t   ihn 

ecoitomlo  and  nu.iuiry  su|»piy  ^r  iui^  in  .; 
make*  It  very  oiaai  U)i  I  tti<  m'Ihii'.mi.'.ii.,  \i,..- 
Id  developing  Is  prrci-i;)  'i.r  n-;  ,  :  i  ;  ;  1.  - 
tlon  \'  !.  ,v  1  ,.r.'])riu)  j'vv^rr  wMch  Uie 
Monroe  1'  "-triiir  w^s  Intruded  to  prevent. 

What  wiiH  fi'ured  In  IHIH  when  the  Holy 
Ain.-vnrr  wii.'.  Orenteiinj:  Hu-  Latin  American 
:^vulutlnn^  wr*  the  e^tubllshment  In  thU 
'K'lui.s)  'irrc  .1  u  ptiliiK.il  ^ystt•In"  that  wm 
<■  St:  ''..i.:)  diiluK  ui  truni  ihui  i  :  America. 
And  U'iAX  Is  \\'i.i'  till,'  dtr ,,)i.-riiUc  countries 
of  the  lirtv'.'-pi.i  re  1;  i- r  '     tciir  now. 

President    Mmit  t  •-    n.i;.M();e   made  quite 

rlecr  1h«  ririrX  oi  Intcrvrr'.ti  'U  to  vht-^h  wr 
objo.  '1(1  Ur  .'aid  tbiit  wr  would  i^^-uMi  us  ^ 
Tv'.ri: (V  ■  :it i.ui  <if  "an  unfriendly  di.'.p(i.'<ithir, 
'  wnKl  the  United  htiitea,  any  l!.ti;pi>M- 
tlun  I  :  '  I'  p  .riK>»e  uI  uj'.preaMng  tJ,r8'iUtl-, 
Amerii..:.  v  .'Untj  u>it.  ur  for  '  (■untri.,..nt;  ;;. 
liny  otlicr  manner  their  destiny  ' 

On  the  foreign  .■k':  we  found  l,.it<ru!  the 
Monroe  Dortrlnr  w.'is  rle!\r  and  utuunlilp'u'us 
It  wae  not  a«  rleur  In  stnting  what  we  \vo\ild 
have  done  if  our  wl-^hes  lud  been  dl.srepiirded 
by  the  Holy  Alliance  There  U  nothing  am- 
biguous about  our  feelings  today,  either  but 
what  (>', i^jh'k  to  be  done  uUi'ui  the  t'nban  rtnsi.s 
is  not  a.s  plain 

Tlie  Moiiroe  D(.>ctrine  Wii*  directed  I'WKrd 
:.n  ttnprn.dlnp  threat  :in:d  an  Imnilnci-.t 
lio'urd  The  threat  nn.d  the  hir,-rird  did  not 
.;...n'-(i:..;e:y  nnitcn.illKe  Tiierc  have  been 
ocra.sions  when  tlie  doctrine  wits  flaK'^'^ntly 
dibieparded.  however  And  this  country  has 
ni.i  iiiways  been  ready  to  fly  mstnntiy  tti 
,,::n,-  From  18112  to  1867,  Great  Bniaui, 
.'^^..^  ..?  <1  l"i.,!ne  lnter\cned  ii\  Mfxnus  af- 
•.:.'.r<!  ;ii  (1  !  !'.  tlie  withdrawal  of  Orent  Britain 
.ind  Spain.  France  put  Emperor  Mriximlllan 


on  tlie  throne  aaA  JtaNMR- <Mpported  him 
with  arms.  Secreterf  of  iKate  Seward  wrote 
reproacJ.ful  notes.  The  House  adopted  a 
resolution  stating: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  are  unwilling,  by  silence,  to  leave  the 
nations  of  the  world  under  the  Impression 
that  they  are  indifferent  spectators  of  the 
deplorable  events  now  transpiring  In  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico;  and  they  therefore  think 
fit  to  declare  that  it  does  not  accord  with 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  acknowl- 
edge a  monarchical  government,  erected  on 
the  ruins  of  any  republican  government  In 
America,  under  the  auspices  of  any  European 
power." 

Secretary  of  State  Seward  warned  In  1863 
that  "no  monarchical  government  which 
oould  be  founded  In  Mexico,  In  the  presence 
of  foreign  navies  and  armies  In  the  waters 
and  upon  the  soli  of  Mexico,  would  have  any 
prospect  of  security  or  permanency  "  F'pnts 
vindicated  his  Judgment  In  1867  \\he:\  N.axi- 
mlllan  wae  killed  and  bis  regime  jv< :  thrown. 

It  may  be  said  with  equal  cor.fldtnce  that 
no  Communist  re^nn.p  in  x)\v  presence  of 
foreign  navies  imj  urnnct  '  .11  the  water* 
about  It  and  on  the  soil  of  the  country,  has 
any  good  prospect  of  "security  and  per- 
manency." We  are  indei.icd  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  to  the  riovcr.n^eni  «  '  C'ihn  for 
an  agreement  thi> t  (  u);ht  to  muxe  ti.r  !  >r»l|tn 
nature  of  this  Oo.eTi.intnt  c.f.ir  t>  t';(\vi.  r 
Western  Hemliph ! '(  a;  ci  t    the  v    r:  ; 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Nl;  Pit-.dri;!.  what  is 
our  position?  I  think  t!ic  TiT'irtent 
made  it  very  clrnr  m  l.i.^  ."-i.tk  r.t  tit  of 
yesterday.  Hi  lui'.idfd  \.i  Ww  dc  frnslve 
nature  of  tht  ;i  tr.'^  mid  (qui))mint  pres- 
ently being  u:  ndi'd  ir,  Cuba  Appar- 
ently. It  Is  the  purpo.sp  of  tlie  So\,i'!.s  to 
bolster  the  fcct.s  of  thr  Cubiir.  p' ople 
arou.scd  by  Cm-wo  ti.ut  il-.cy  mi.y  br  In- 
vaded. The  fci. !'.  liiivr  bt  (  n  iiddrd  Ui  by 
ntmi  statrnu-r'^  innclr 
!!;:-  >;ib;rc't  ;  ;>:  l.c  ■,- 
:.  Uii  u'.\  l!iimc(t;,.l(  ir  - 
'll.v  urtlon  <■{  thr  .«^i.- 
',ni!y  Ki\i',v  .^'.jpixift  to  Hit'  C'',ibn"i 
'.*  Ki(  ;•;  p  ,'.\.'  iipcv,  i]\v  fcurs  -f  ;!,■ 


some  of  the  ( ;i  ; 
with  refercM'.     ; 
larly  those  Uiat  > 
voslon  of  rubs 
vlets  c : 
rcBflm( 
Cubnr.  1 

iiiUl      111, 

liunnl  ?! 
most  ("i  : 

.^s  iji 

C.i!.:i  ;■ 
th't..;    \ 

L.i'.ll      /; 
ft  1161  \e  ( 

not  T'l  ( 


I'Op.l 

i.si    !t  a 
;i*(  ni'  1 
.nt  ;  ,i'  i 
,i:    .ns 
dt  fci. 

o     \].V 

iiifi ;; 


II  is  not  htlpful  to  I.'.  ;  ) 
s  ; '.ib.-^taiitlutcd  by  cnio- 


:  '>.•■-  from  Mcmbrr.'^  of  tf.i'^ 

!•  <■  body  Hi  the  woi  Id 

i!ir  ('(luipinnit  landed  In 

;  .\('  m  natUM'.  it  posr.s  no 

.'iiitod   btalc.'^    (.■;    t,.;   our 

.1!!       llClKlibOlvS,        V.WVi      i''.- 

u  lit  ot  ccrtnin  ^^';>t■.'^  v  o..!,! 
;i)r.;    tliroiit   to   tlu'    rn.P.   ' 


Cjui     unycme     lir.UKliir     C\.!:ii  • 
liiViA&loii    of     Iht'     L'ix.itd 


State.s. 

initiating    an 
.states? 
On    t}-..-    nth  r   hnnrt    If  ground- to> 

'.  ioui.d  nii.v.Mu.-  ill-  put  in  place  In  Cuba. 
tlu-y  could  dtl  vcr  a  r,  icli'ur  \\;v:!.tioi 
ai.:ai!..st  tnrKtt^  .11  t!.c  Viiitod  Statt\'-  I 
think  it  IS  rloa  Hint  m  tliut  vwt.i  wi 
mus{  take  artiOM  immediately  I  bclit'. , 
that  Ih.c  Cubari  i.Vo\'ci'nm('i'.t.  nv.d  l!u  So- 
viets, too.  o'ai,!it  tr,  br  P'ot  on  i.oticr  iJ-.at 
if  prouiui-to-Kn  u:id  mi.s.sia\s  ca;)rblc  of 
carrying  n'urlear  warheads  an  put  in 
place  in  Cuba,  wc  intei»d  to  mo\  e  to  lakt 
them  out.  Ollunvise,  our  policy  ^il'.  be 
to  Interdict— to  stop — the  txpori  o' 
arms,  propaganda,  and  the  Comm'ar.vt 
philosophy  from  Cuba  into  the  Wcstcrii 
Hemisphere.  We  should  pursue  eveiy 
itascnnb'e  nitil.od  wliicl^.  will  make  that 
po.ssib]e 

Finally.  1  emj  hnsizc  that  we  n.ust  see 
t!:e  .«;:t'jatinn  In  C\iba  in  the  5>ersportive 
uf  tlie  plobal  ol-.lipntion.';  of  the  United 
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states  of  America.  We  are  faced  with 
problems  in  Berlin,  in  Europe,  in  Viet- 
nam, in  Laos,  in  the  Far  East,  in  the 
Mideast,  and  in  Africa.  Cuba  is  a  car- 
buncle in  the  Caribbean— and  not.  at 
the  moment  at  least,  a  cancer.  We 
should  treat  the  Cuban  situation  like  a 
carbuncle — isolate  it  and  prevent  its 
spread.  But  we  should  not  be  led  into 
unreasonable  emotional  or  extreme  ac- 
tions that  can  only  disrupt  our  interna- 
tional relationships.  In  short,  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  respond  on  the 
basis  of  an  objective  analysis  of  the  facts 
to  the  situation  we  face  in  Cuba. 

I  am  glad  that  we  have  a  President 
of  the  United  States  young  in  years  but 
old  in  .iudgment  who  calmly  responds 
and  coolly  responds  to  one  crisis  after 
another,  as  he  will  to  the  one  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  KEATING.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  President,  I 
shall  not  detain  the  Senate  very  long  at 
this  hour,  I  shall  speak  at  greater  length 
tomorrow  in  answer  to  the  distinguuslied 
Senator  from  California  and  with  refer- 
ence to  further  matters  on  the  situation 
in  Cuba, 

First,  I  welcome  and  I  commend  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  speak- 
ing out  on  this  subject.  I  want  to  make 
it  very  clear — let  there  be  no  doubt  about 
it — that  I  have  never  said  that  the  Pres- 
ident, or,  indeed,  the  administration. 
has  made  an  untruthful  statement  about 
Cuba,  I  have  said  that  the  whole  story 
has  not  been  told  the  American  people. 
That  IS  still  the  case.  Mr.  President,  even 
after  the  latest  White  Hou.'^e  announce- 
ment yesterday. 

If  the  Senator  from  California  con- 
tends that  the  administration  has  made 
available  to  the  people  the  facts  con- 
tained in  my  remarks  on  the  Senate  floor 
last  Friday  and  yesterday,  all  I  can  say 
to  him  is.  Where  was  our  most  efficient 
press  corps,  the  greatest  press  corps  in 
the  country,  and  perhaps  in  the  world? 

The  fact  is  that  all  the  administration 
announced,  until  yesterday,  was  general 
information  similar  to  a  very  recent  let- 
ter I  received  from  tlie  State  Depart- 
ment. I  apologize  for  the  embarrass- 
ment \^hich  I  am  sure  I  am  about  to 
cause  the  Senator  from  Califoi'nia.  On 
the  14th  day  of  Auaust.  in  an  effort  to 
get  .some  official  information,  I  wrote  to 
the  Department  of  State  to  ask  them 
about  Cuba  and  the  buildup  there,  if 
there  was  one.  Sixteen  days  later,  on 
August  30.  the  Department  wrote  a 
letter  to  me.  which  arrived  at  my  office 
just  today.  I  quote  one  paragraph  of 
this  letter  dated  August  30,  the  very  day 
the  President  made  some  important  com- 
ments on  Cuba  at  a  pre.ss  conference. 
This  letter — an  incredible  letter  in  the 
light  of  what  has  happened  since  Au- 
gust 30.  and  indeed  what  had  happened 
before  that — reads  in  part  as  follows; 

Several  Soviet  passenger  and  cargo  ships 
arrived  in  Cuba  during  late  July  and  early- 
August— 

I  interpolate  to  say  that  ■several"  is  a 
board  word.  The  Department  said  noth- 
ing about  the  number,  the  large  num- 
ber, involved — 


c-arryluK  larje  ((uar.tliies  of  supplies  and 
substantial  numbers  n:  technicians  of  va- 
rious kinds 

The  Depar  ment  has  esmbllshed  that  per- 
sonnel landed  from  approximately  five  of  the 
ships.  We  iiave  no  speclflc  Information 
about  the  nv.mber  of  persons. 

I  repeat.  Mr.  President,  "We  have  no 
specific  information  about  the  number 
of  persons. 

We  have  no  Information  that  any  Soviet- 
bloc  troops  have  landed  In  Cuba.  Although 
the  full  sigrificance  of  the%e  developments 
is  not  yet  clear,  there  Is  no  evidence  that 
supplies  and  technlciiins  have  arrived  in 
Cuba  in  such  numbers  as  to  provide  support 
for  external  aggression  from  Cuba  against 
other  countries. 

The  Senator  from  California  also 
maintains  hat  these  weapons  in  Cuba 
are  defensi^'e. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  parlif  mentary  inquiry?  Who  has 
the  floor? 

The  PRESIDIxNG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  will  yield  for  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry,  if  the  Senator 
wishes  to  make  it. 

Mr  ENGLE.  I  wanted  to  find  out  who 
had  the  floor,  because  I  wanted  to  know 
who  was  y:f  Idlng  to  whom. 

Mr  KEATING.  I  have  the  floor  at 
the  momeii'..  I  believe. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  That  is  very  fine.  I  am 
glad  to  have  the  Senator  have  the  floor. 

Mr  KEATING  I  am  sure  many  un- 
happy Cuban  people  do  not  regard  these 
as  defensivt*  weapons.  I  am  sure  Cuba's 
Caribbean  neighbors  do  not  regard  them 
as  defensive  weapons, 

A  gun — and  there  are  plenty  of  guns 
there — a  tank,  a  Mig  airplane,  can  be 
offensive  a.s  well  as  defensive.  It  is  a 
question  of  who  holds  the  gun.  It  is  de- 
fensive or  offensive  according  to  the  in- 
tentions of  the  man  who  triggers  it. 

Mr  ENGLE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yie.d']" 

Mr.  KEATING  I  would  like  to  com- 
plete my  st.itement,  as  the  Senator  did. 

Mr.  ENG:-.E.     Very  well;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  KEATING  I  did  not  interrupt 
the  Senate-  from  California.  I  would 
prefer  to  complete  my  statement,  if  I 
can.  but  I  am  wiUing  to  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  ENGLE.     Very  w^ell.     Proceed. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Who  is  to  say 
whether  a  v.eapon  is  offensive  or  defen- 
sive'' It  depends  entirely  on  the  direc- 
tion in  which  it  is  aimed. 

Ground-to-air  missiles,  it  is  said,  are 
defensive  weapons.  They  can  be.  But 
is  it  defens.ve  to  fire  on  an  American 
plane  over  international  waters,  as  was 
done  last  week? 

The  Monioe  Doctrine,  I  contend,  has 
been  violated.  I  will  speak  at  greater 
length  on  this  question  tomorrow.  I  in- 
tend to  quote  from  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  I  will  also  discuss  some  of  the  his- 
torical background  of  this  important 
policy  pronouncement. 

Mr.  President,  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
has  been  violated.  What  is  more,  it  has 
been  drastically  reinterpreted  in  recent 
months.  It  now  applies  to  all  Latin 
American  countries  except  one — Cuba. 
It  is  a  Monroe  Doctrine  minus  one.    Ap- 


parently we  do  not  now  object  to  the 
fact  tliat  Cuba  Ls  a  base  for  foreign  ini- 
perijJlsm.  We  will  only  object  if  this 
Communist  imperialism  is  extended  to 
other  nations  by  Cuba  Presumably,  also 
under  the  interpretation  of  the  Senator 
from  California,  we  would  not  object 
elsewhere  if  local  Communists  took  over 
by  a  coup  d'etat,  and  then  invited  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  troops  in.  In  fact,  it  is 
t)eginning  to  look  as  if  the  only  nation 
that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  does  not 
clearly  apply  to  is  the  United  States. 

As  I  have  said.  I  shall  have  some  fur- 
ther comments  tomorrow,  I  appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  reply  briefly  tonight 
to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
summarize  very  briefly  what  I  said.  I 
said  that  what  is  being  moved  into  Cuba 
today  is  in  the  nature  of  defensive  or 
passive  systems.  They  have  an  antiair- 
craft missile  which  is  as  obsolete  as  our 
old  Nike.  It  will  shoot  25  miles.  Some 
patrol  boats  are  going  in  there.  They 
have  radar  and  electronic  equipment 
going  with  them. 

My  complaint  about  the  statement 
made  by  my  friend  from  New  York  is 
that  he  said  the  President  was  not  tell- 
ing the  American  people  the  truth,  or  all 
the  truth;  and  what  I  said  was  that  on 
August  22  the  President  in  his  press  con- 
ference made  a  statement  on  this  subject 
matter. 

On  August  24  the  press  and  radio  per- 
sonnel were  given  a  background  brief- 
ing. I  have  a  copy  of  the  transcript. 
The  press  releases  are  before  eveiT  Sen- 
ator. 

On  August  29  there  was  a  briefing  for 
all  House  Members  who  wanted  to 
attend. 

On  August  30  the  same  information 
was  sent  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

On  the  same  date,  August  30.  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  himself  again 
answered  questions  with  reference  to  the 
Cuban  situation. 

In  other  words,  in  five  instances  the 
President  of  the  United  States  gave  the 
people  of  America  the  best  information 
he  had.  There  may  have  been  other 
information,  but  to  say  that  it  was  finn 
or  solid  is  another  matter,  because  "in- 
telligence" is  what  intelligence  is.  Some- 
times intelligence  is  good  and  sometimes 
it  is  not.     It  must  be  verified. 

The  President  spoke  today  about  the 
installations  in  Cuba.  The  first  infor- 
mation he  had  on  that  subject  was  last 
Friday.  This  information  has  to  be 
evaluated.  It  has  to  be  taken  'over  the 
coals"  to  see  whether  it  makes  any  sense. 

The  President  of  United  States  has 
clearly  kept  his  word,  which  he  gave  in 
his  press  conference,  which  I  read,  in 
which  he  said  that  as  fast  as  infoi-ma- 
tion  became  available  he  would  give  it  to 
the  American  people. 

Secondly — and  I  emphasize  this — our 
posture  is  that  when  the  Cubans  are 
dealing  in  the  area  purely  of  defensive 
annaments  we  are  not  so  much  con- 
cerned. If  they  ever  should  get  into  a 
posture  in  which  they  have  offensive 
armaments,  either  to  invade  other  Latin 
American  countries,  or  have  Ktound-to- 
ground  missiles — and  this  is  important — 
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which  could  deliver  a  nuclear  warhead 
against  the  cities  of  the  United  States 
we  must  take  action,  and  I  will  so  urge 
on  the  Senate  floor.  Those  are  the  two 
points.  That  is  ;he  position  we  take 
That  is  the  position  I  wish  to  reaffirm  as 
I  close. 


THE      WESTERfJ      STATES      DEMO- 
CRATIC C'ONFERENCE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr,  President,  several 
weeks  ago  I  accepted  an  invitation  ex- 
tended to  me  by  the  Western  States 
Democratic  Confei'ence  to  make  a  spefK"h 
at  their  opening  banquet  in  Seattle, 
Wash,,  the  night  Df  August  5. 

The  Western  States  Democratic  Con- 
ference is  a  conference  of  Democratic 
leaders  of  the  13  \/estern  States,  includ- 
ing Hawaii  and  Alaska.  The  conference 
this  year  was  dedicated  to  a  di.scu,s.';ion 
of  the  great  problems  which  involve  the 
welfare  of  the  pecple.  It  sought  to  call 
the  attention  of  :he  Democratic  Party 
and  the  American  people  to  the  fact  that, 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  in  a  democ- 
racy the  thing  wl  ich  counts  most  hap- 
pens to  be  the  welfare  of  the  people.  It 
was  a  conf'^'rence  which  on  the  basi.^  of 
the  program  and  he  at-enda  announced 
in  advance,  sought  to  challenge  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  to  keep  faith  with  Jeflfer- 
sonian  democracy  and  to  put  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  people  always  first. 

It  was  a  great  honor  to  accept  that 
invitation.  The  c  lairman  of  the  West- 
ern States  Democratic  Conference  this 
year  was  the  national  committeeman 
from  my  State,  a  great  D<^mocrat  a  fine 
lawyer,  a  leader  ii  my  State  for  years, 
a  former  Assistan:  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. C.  Girard   Davidson. 

I  responded  to  :he  invitation  by  pre- 
paring a  manuscript  for  a  speech  which 
I  proposed  to  deli/er  at  the  conference 

I  arrived  at  Set  ttle  in  the  early  eve- 
ning of  August  5.  having  previously  re- 
leased my  speech  o  the  press.  Wlien  I 
arrived  at  the  barquct  the  chairman  of 
the  conference  and  the  other  members 
on  the  program  committee  di.scu.ssed 
with  me  the  subjec:  matter  of  my  speech 

It  will  be  recalled  by  the  present  Pre- 
siding Officer  of  tie  Senate  I  Mr  Long 
of  Hawaii  in  the  (thairl,  that  August  5 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  period  when  the 
Senate  was  engaged  in  the  debate  on 
the  satellite  communications  bill,  a  bill 
with  respect  to  which  the  Democratic 
Party  made  a  sorry  record  and  took  an 
action  in  collusion  with  the  Republicans 
in  the  Senate  which,  in  my  judgment, 
will  rise  to  plague  .he  Democratic  Party 
for  years  to  come,  ;ind  so  long  as  it  per- 
mits the  communic.itions  satellite  law  to 
remain  on  tlie  bcoks  without  drastic 
revision  and  amendment. 

I  knew  the  party-splitting  nature  of 
that  subject  matti?r.  The  manuscript 
which  I  prepared  for  the  Western  States 
Democratic  Conference  did  not  have  a 
word  about  the  satellite  communications 
bill  in  it.  But  the  manu.-^cnpt  winch  I 
shall  have  printed  m  the  Record  shortly 
devoted  itself  to  tho  accomplishments  of 
the  Kennedy  admir  istration  and  pointed 
out  the  record  which  we  were  making 
in  the  Congress.  1  am  proud  to  stand 
on  that  record.    I  was  pleased  to  pre- 


sent that  record  to  Uie  Western  States 
Democratic  Conference, 

When  the  chairman  of  the  conference, 
Mr  Davidson,  and  his  associates  on  the 
program  committee  of  the  Western 
States  Di  moeratic  Conference  learned  of 
the  subject  matter  of  my  speech  and 
read  my  speech,  they  goodnaturedly 
said,  "That  is  not  the  speech  we  want 
you  to  give.  There  is  only  one  thing  we 
want  to  hear  from  you.  because  all  after- 
noon in  one  of  our  general  committees 
there  has  been  a  prolonged  di.scussion 
and  considerable  controversy  over  the 
position  of  the  Kninedy  administration 
en  the  satelUte  communications  bill,  and 
that  is  the  subject  matter  we  want  dis- 
cussed. We  think  you  should  know  that 
the  point  of  view  which  you  and  your 
associates  in  the  Senate  in  opposition  to 
the  bill  have  been  presenting  to  the 
American  people  m  recent  days  is  clearly 
the  point  of  view  of  the  majority  expres- 
sion which  we  heard  all  afternoon  in 
our  discussion  of  the  subject  matter  in 
this  conference." 

I  pointed  out  to  the  chairman  of  the 
conference  and  to  his  associates  that  the 
other  side  was  not  represented,  that  I 
thought,  if  we  were  going  to  have  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  sateUite  communications 
bill,  someone  should  be  there  to  repre- 
sent the  administration's  point  of  view. 
I  pointed  out  that,  although  I  did  not 
share  the  point  of  view  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  thought  the  administration 
w&s  making  a  horrendous  mistake,  a  mis- 
take which  could  not  be  reconciled  witli 
the  thesis  of  the  Western  States  Demo- 
cratic Conference — namely,  the  thesis  of 
putting  the  interests  of  the  people  first, 
rather  than  brash  materialism  as  to 
passing  a  bill  which,  for  the  first  time 
in  all  of  America's  history,  would  legal- 
ize a  cartel,  nevertheless  I  did  not  share 
the  view  that  my  speech  oucht  to  be  on 
that  subject  matter, 

I  was  a  truest  of  the  conference.  I  was 
urged  to  accede  to  their  wishes  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  satellite.  A  decision  was 
reached  whereby  I  presented  my  speech 
as  written,  and  briefly  summarized  my 
position  and  the  position  of  my  associ- 
ates in  opposition  to  the  satellite  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  man- 
u.scnpt  of  the  speech  which  I  had  pre- 
pared and  delivered  at  the  banquet  to 
w-hich  I  referred  on  August  5.  1962,  at 
the  Western  States  Democratic  Confer- 
ence be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
close  of  mv  remarks  tonight 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  Tlie  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered 

•  See  exhibit  I,' 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
chaii-man  of  the  banquet  was  one  of  our 
great  Democrats  of  the  West  He  is  one 
of  the  great  Democratic  Governors  of  the 
Nation — Governor  Rosellini  of  the  State 
of  Washington.  In  attendance  at  the 
banquet  was  tlie  national  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  Mr.  John  Bailey. 

In  the  course  of  my  speech  on  the 
satellite  bill  I  pointed  out  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  had  a  major  responsibihiy 
of  keeping  the  contract  tliat  it  had 
entered  into  with  the  American  people 
at  Los  An.celes.  m  1960,  wlien  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  presented  its  platform  to  the 
American  people. 


I  apparently  hold  to  the  old-fashioned 
view  that  a  political  platform  Is  a  con- 
tract that  a  political  party  offers  the 
voters,  and  that  the  consideration  In- 
volved in  that  contract,  as  we  lawyers 
say,  happens  to  be  the  commitment  for 
deliverance  on  the  planks  of  the  party 
platform  in  exchange  for  the  votes  of 
the  people  who  have  faith  in  the  plat- 
form and  confidence  in  the  good  faith 
of  the  party  which  offers  the  contract 
to  the  American  voters. 

In  my  Seattle  speech  I  pointed  out  that 
the  Democratic  Party  still  had  a  long 
way  to  go  to  carry  out  its  pledges  and 
promises  made  in  1960,  I  pointed  out 
that  there  was  no  plank  in  the  Demo- 
cratic platfoi-m  of  1960  which  promised 
the  American  people  that  the  party 
would  set  up  the  most  powerful  monopoly 
in  the  history  of  our  country  and  turn 
over  to  that  monopoly  biUions  of  dollars 
of  American  taxpayers'  investment  in  the 
space  satellite  system  that  we  have  de- 
veloped at  great  cost  to  the  American 
taxpayers  and  to  the  profit  of  the  first 
cartel  in  our  country. 

We  have  .set  up  a  monopolistic  combine 
that  throws  out  free  enterprise,  for  thi^re 
is  no  free  enterprise  in  the  cartel  system 
under  the  space  satellite  law  that  the 
Senate  unfortunately  passed  and  that 
the  President  unfortunately  signed. 
Under  that  law  those  corporations  in 
America  that  are  not  among  the  select 
few  named  iii  the  cartel  are  on  the  out- 
side looking  in.  They  must  come  to  that 
cartel  with  hat  in  hand  and  make  what- 
ever deal,  if  any,  they  can  make  with  the 
cartel  to  participate  m  the  development 
of  a  .space  satellite  communications 
system. 

Not  only  am  I  shocked  by  it.  and  not 
only  was  that  little  band  of  willful  men 
and  one  wom.m  shocked  by  it  during  the 
historic  debate,  but  with  every  passing 
day  increasingly  thousands  of  American 
citizens  are  shocked  by  it  a.s  they  begin  to 
undei-stand  tiie  tremendous  giveaway  of 
the  Kennedy  administration  under  a 
Democratic  tanner  of  the  satellite  sys- 
tems m  collusion  with  Republicans  on 
the  other  sid(  of  the  aisle. 

When  it  v  as  discovered  that  every 
Republican  was  for  the  bill,  that  ought 
to  have  been  enough  warning  to  the 
Kennedy  administration  to  stop,  look. 
and  listen  in  regard  to  the  dangers  of 
the  bill.  But  the  bill  passed,  and  it  is 
legislative  history.  Those  of  us  who 
stood  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  lib- 
erals have  stood  up  before  against  a 
galloping  wrong  majority  in  the  Senate. 
But  w^e  are  proud  of  the  record  we  made 
and  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  let  his- 
tory— yes,  and  the  American  voters — be 
our  judges. 

Mr,  President,  in  the  course  of  my 
speech  at  the  Seattle  banquet  I  set  out 
the  major  reasons  and  arguments  of 
those  of  us  opposed  to  the  bill.  The 
national  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Party  was  present.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  fact  that  I  discovered 
after  the  banquet  that  the  point  of  view- 
that  I  had  expressed  was  the  point  of 
view  that  had  been  shared  and  expressed 
by  many  of  the  delegates  at  the  con- 
ference in  a  controversial  debate  tliat 
afternoon  preceding  my  speech  At  the 
time  I  was  not  aware  of  Uie  flrc.ime'nU 
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that  had  been  made.  I  had  only  been 
told  by  members  of  the  program  com- 
mittee. "There  was  a  hot  debate  and  a 
controversial  discussion  of  the  subject 
this  afternoon." 

Following    my    speech    at    Seattle    I 
returned  to  Wajshington,  D.C.    After  the 
Western  States  Democratic  Conference 
adjourned  the  following  Wednesday,  the 
chairman    of    that    conference,    Mr.    C. 
Girard   Davidson,    flew   to    Washington. 
DC,   and   gave  me  an  account  of   the 
happenings  that  followed  my  speech.    I 
had  been  receiving  telegrams  and  long- 
distance    calls     protesting     the     action 
taken  by  the  chairman  of  the  national 
Democratic  Party,  Mr.  John  Bailey.     I 
received  many  communications  from  the 
conference  in  support  of  the  position  I 
had  taken.    I  was  in  no  way  responsible 
for  the  fact — nor  did  I  know  it  when  I 
left  Seattle — that  in  the  discussion  that 
afternoon  in  the  committee  meeting,  pre- 
viously referred  to,  it  had  been  proposed 
that  a  resolution  be  offered  at  the  con- 
ference protesting  immediate  action  on 
the  satellite  bill  by  the  Senate,  and  rec- 
ommending that  action  on  the  satellite 
bill  be  postponed  until  after  the  election, 
and  that  it  then  be  taken  up  after  the 
bill  had  gone   to  the  American  people 
for  discussion  in  a  political  campaign. 
They  apparently  were  aware  that  that 
was  the  position  that  this  little  band  of 
willful  men  and  one  woman  had  taken 
in  the  historic  debate  on  the  subject  in 
the  Senate.     Mr.  Davidson  reported  to 
me  that  the  day  following  my  speech  the 
national     Democratic     chairman,     Mr. 
Bailey,  used  all  the  influence  at  his  com- 
mand not  only  to  seek  to  prevent  con- 
sideration of  what  became  known  as  the 
resolution  in  support  of  Senator  Morse's 
position,  but  to  obtain  support  in  the 
conference  for  a  resolution  that  would 
support  the  administration's  position  on 
the  sateinte  bill. 

This  apparently  caused  a  great  deal  of 
ill  feeling,  conflict,  and  controversy. 
Mr.  Davidson  reported  that  the  national 
Democratic  chairman  met  with  indi- 
vidual delegations  and  made  it  very  clear 
that  support  of  the  resolution  that  be- 
came known  as  the  Morse  resolution 
would  meet  with  his  ill  favor.  Many  of 
the  Democrats  at  the  western  confer- 
ence took  the  view — and  I  share  the 
view— that  the  national  Democratic 
chairman  was  acting  in  a  field  that  was 
none  of  his  business.  If  he  wants  to  fol- 
low that  course  of  action,  he  may.  That 
is  his  business.  I  will  make  it  mine,  too. 
Then  two  spokesmen  for  the  admin- 
istration appeared  on  the  program.  One 
of  them  was  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  the  brother  of  the 
President.  He  spoke  at  a  breakfast,  and 
made  a  very  fine  speech,  as  the  Attorney 
General  can.  But  the  chairman  of  the 
conference.  Mr.  Davidson,  reported  to 
me  that  Mr.  Bailey  saw  to  it  that  a  dele- 
gate favorable  to  his  point  of  view  asked 
the  Attorney  General  a  question,  in  order 
to  open  up  the  satellite  discussion. 
Then  followed  a  discussion  on  the  part 
of  the  Attorney  General,  which  he  had 
a  perfect  right  to  engage  in.  I  heartily 
approve  his  right  to  engage  in  it;  but 
the  discussion  was  exceedingly  critical  of 
the  position  taken  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  the  result  being  fur- 


ther dissension  and  conflict  in  the  con- 
ference. Another  representative  of  the 
administration  m  a  banquet  speech  made 
certain  comments,  which  I  am  satisfied 
were  made  in  £;ood  faith  and  in  a  jocular 
vein,  but  which  were  nevertheless  mis- 
interpreted by  the  conference.  A  serious 
controversy  was  opened  up. 

Out  in  the  West  we  do  not  run  away 
from  a  controversy :  nor  are  we  afraid  of 
ideas:  nor  are  wo  rubber  stamps  for  any 
administration   on   any   issue,    our   own 
or  any  other.     When  we  think  an  ad- 
ministration IS  wrong  on  an  issue,  we 
keep  faith  with  our  trust  as  officeholders 
and  follow  where  the  facts  lead.     We  do 
not  hesitate  to  mak'}  clear  our  opposition 
when   we    think   our   administration    Is 
v.rong,  as  the  Kennedy  administration 
was  dead  wrong  on  the  satellite  issue.    As 
a  result  of  the  controversy  it  was  decided 
that    no    resolution    would    be    passed, 
neither  in  support  of  those  of  us  who 
were    opposed    to    the    administration's 
position,  nor  in  support  of  the  adminis- 
tration's position.    But  the  fact  that  no 
resolution  was  offered  was  picked  up  by 
the  anti-Morse  press  and  presented  to 
the  voters  of  my  State  in  journalistic 
colorful   language  interpreted  to  mean 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  had  teen 
repudiated  at  the  conference.     This  so 
incensed  the  executive  committee  of  the 
conference  that  on  Sunday.  August  12, 
1962.  the  executive  committee  of  the  con- 
ference    issued     the     following     press 
release ; 

Newspaper  misinterpretation  of  western 
sentiment,  following  alleged  failure  of  lead- 
ers to  stand  by  \V.\yne  L.  Morse,  Democrat, 
of  Oregon,  on  the  satellite  communications 
bill  at  a  Western  States  Democratic  Confer- 
ence meeting  In  Seattle  this  week,  resulted  In 
a  long  di.'^tancp  cau  us  of  the  Western  States 
Democratic  Conference  executive  comnilttee 
which  today  released  tlie  following  state- 
ment : 

"In  view  of  statement  of  President  Tru- 
man and  testimony  at  hearings  raising 
serloii-s  unanswered  questions  we  request 
postponement  of  congressional  considera- 
tion of  Telstar  bill  for  several  months  to  al- 
low fviU  hearing  and  resolution  of  Issues 
raised." 

Executive  committee  was  canvassed  by 
Herb  Legg,  State  chairman  of  the  Washing- 
ton Democratic  Central  Committee  and 
member  of  the  Western  States  Democratic 
Conference  executive  board.  In  the  absence 
of  C.  Girard  Davidson,  executive  committee 
chairman,  who  Is  In  the  East. 

Lucy  Redd,  national  commltteewoman 
from  Utaii  and  member  uf  the  executive  com- 
mattee.  pointed  out  in  l^er  wire  support- 
ing tlie  request  for  delaying  vote  on  Telstar 
bill  that  Roger  Kent's  position  was  against 
any  stand  which  might  be  considered  anti- 
administration.  Kent  is  the  newly  elected 
chairman  of  the  Western  States  Democratic 
Conference. 

The  Western  States  Demxiratic  Confer- 
ence had  decided  in  Seattle  to  exert  its  in- 
fiuence  on  congressional  delegations  In- 
ternally and  to  bypass  resolutions  which 
could  be  misinterpreted  by  press  as  anti- 
administration   or   anti-MoR«?E. 

The  statement  just  released  by  the  execu- 
tive committee  reflects  tic  majority  opinion 
of  that   group. 

Mr.  President,  I  put  my  speech  and 
this  news  release  in  the  Record  tonight 
so  that  there  may  be  an  official  record 
to  turn  to  in  reply  to  the  twisted,  de- 
ceptive, and  distorted  articles  of  the  anti- 
Morse  journalists  in  my  State.    I  have 


the  assurance  of  Mr.  David.'jon  and  many 
members  of  the  Western  States  Demo- 
cratic Council  that  there  was  no  question 
about  the  sentiment  of  that  council  be- 
ing opposed  to  the  position  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  regard  to  the  uieantic 
and  shocking  giveaway  of  the  people's 
interests  in  the  space  communications 
system  in  which  the  people  had  invested 
huge  sums  of  money. 

I  say  to  Mr.  Bailey  that  there  is  no 
place  in  the  West  for  the  machine  poli- 
tics which  he  apparently  is  so  accus- 
tomed to  in  the  East.  As  far  as  my  cam- 
paign is  concerned,  I  can  conduct  my 
campaign  for  reelection  to  the  Senate 
without  any  assistance  or  any  opposition 
from  Mr.  Bailey.  As  far  as  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  concerned,  Mr. 
Bailey  is  welcome  to  stay  as  far  away 
from  the  State  of  Oregon  as  Connecticut. 
because  we  need  no  help  from  him  in 
Oregon.  I  want  no  help  from  him  in 
Oregon,  because  no  one  gets  a  second 
opportunity  to  try  to  cut  my  thi-oat. 
Once  he  is  off  my  list,  he  is  off  my  list. 
That  is  the  position  that  Mr.  Bailey  oc- 
cupies tonight. 

Exhibit  I 
Rem.^rks     of     Senator     W.ayne     Morse     at 
Western   States   Democratic  Conference, 
Skattle,   Wash  ,   At  gust   5,    1962 
Governor  Rosellini  and  fellow  Democrat*, 
this  year  of  1962  presents  a  unique  challenge 
to    Democrats    here    in    the    Northwest    and 
everywhere  In  the  Natlun.     It  is  to  break   for 
the  first  time  since  1934  the  so-called  tradi- 
tion that  the  party  holdlne  the  Nation's  ex- 
ecutive offices  loses  votes  and  seats  in  Con- 
gress In  a  nonpresldential  election  year. 

I  am  here  tcKlay  to  tell  you  that  we  can 
break  that  pattern  and  that  we  need  to 
break  It  If  the  welfare  uf  the  American  Na- 
tion and  the  American  people  is  to  be  served. 
We  have  In  President  Kennedy  a  man  who 
is  doing  his  utmost  In  urging  and  arguing 
with  Members  of  Congress  to  get  enactment 
of  a  whole  program  of  proeressl-.  e  domestic 
legislation.  What  we  must  do  in  each  of  our 
States,  and  what  President  Kennedy  must 
do  throughout  the  country,  is  to  explain  to 
the  people  this  fall  the  need  for  the  legis- 
lation, which  remains  to  be  passed. 

We  have  already  accomplished  a  good  deal 
The  first  majnr  legislation  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration and  the  87th  Coneross  was  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act,  a  measure  twice 
vetoed  by  the  previous  administration.  Since 
the  first  funds  for  the  area  redevelopment 
program  were  appropriated  la.'-t  September, 
76  projects  have  been  approved  for  assist- 
ance. 

They  have  meant  an  investmor.t  of  $32'., 
mUUon  in  Federal  funds  which  have  helped 
create  an  estimated  17..'')00  direct  new  Jobs 
and  some  12.000  indirect  Jobs  Communities 
have  been  surveyed  to  determine  their  ex- 
tent of  chronic  unemploymei.i,  and  over 
900  have  been  designated  as  el^iole  for  this 
infusion  of  capital  to  stimulate  business  and 
employment.  They  include  within  their 
borders  a  third  of  the  Nation's  unemployed. 
This  Federal  capital  has  bee::  matched 
with  $35  million  additional  from  non-Federal 
sources.  And  this  is  only  the  beginning. 
Eight  hundred  more  projects  are  in  the 
works. 

We  have  also  enacted  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act,  designed  to 
cope  directly  with  the  problems  of  automa- 
tion by  trainlnt;  displaced  workers  In  new 
and  marketable  skills.  Under  it.  over 
100.000  men  and  women  will  be  trained  in 
skills  for  which  there  is  a  demand  in  busi- 
ness and  indusuy. 

Other  legislation  has  strengthened  the 
minlmtim    wage    law    and     unemployment 
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compensation.  All  these  measures  are  in 
keeping  with  the  tradition  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party — and  in  my  opinion,  its  hi.storic 
obligation — to  serve  the  human  welfare  needa 
of  the  American  people.  Franklin  Roosevelt 
made  countless  cxintributlons  to  human 
progress:  but  in  many  ways  the  greatest  was 
his  determination  that  human  beings  must 
not  become  mere  victims  of  economic  forces 
He  established  once  and  for  all  in  this  coun- 
try the  policy  of  using  Government  to  make 
certain  that  the  i-conomlc  system  serves 
people,  and  not  tht   other  way  around 

One  of  his  great  legacies  was  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946.  and  I  was  proud  to  be  a 
leading  cosponsor  of  it,  along  with  such 
great  western  Senalors  as  Senators  Murray 
and  O'Mahoney. 

The  legislation  I  have  described  Ls  In  keep- 
ing with  the  Roosevelt  legacy.  It  is  designed 
to  assure  that  the  blessings  of  automation 
do  not  become  a  curse  for  those  displaced 
by  it,  and  a  drag  upon  our  productive  ca- 
pacity instead  of  a  boon  to  it. 

We  have  also  enacted  a  new  housing  law, 
one  which  has  helped  boost  new  private 
home  construction  to  record  levels 

Some  progress  has  also  been  made  in  a 
field  of  special  Interest  to  the  western  con- 
ference— conservation  of  natural  resources. 
We  have  begun  a  model  range  rehabilitation 
program  We  are  making  progress  in  im- 
proving the  management  of  our  forests 
Recreation  has  finally  been  recognized  as  an 
Industry  and  as  a  requirement  of  our  ex- 
panding population  which  no  longer  can  be 
left  to  chance.  Recreation  Is  now  a  part 
of  Federal  project  planning,  along  with  other 
benefits. 

We  have  also  expanded  greatly  on  the 
water  pollution  control  program,  haviiig 
passed  legislation  on  the  subject  which  had 
prevlou.sly  been  vetoed.  As  a  result,  we  are 
better  able  to  combat  pollution  of  our  water 
supply  and  we  are  helping  local  communities 
finance  public  works  which  they  otherwl.se 
would  have  to  set  aside,  in  most  cases 

In  the  International  field,  we  have  m.ade 
the  first  new  advances  in  foreign  policy 
in  almost  a  decade,  with  creation  of  the 
Pence  Corps  and  the  Disarmament  Agency 
Tlirough  them,  we  have  been  able  to  present 
to  the  non-Communist  world  something  of 
the  best  of  America,  and  demonstrated  that 
the  United  States  stands  for  something  be- 
side "massive  retaliation." 

MUCH    KZMAINS    TO    BE    DONE 

But  we  still  have  a  lot  more  to  do.  Many 
key  features  of  the  democratic  platform 
and  the  President's  legislative  program  re- 
main unenacted.  In  education,  medical 
care  for  the  elderly,  general  public  works, 
meaningful  tax  revision,  civil  rlghU,  and 
farm  legislation  we  must  still  make  good 
our  campaign  promises  of  1960. 

Fortunately,  the  Democratic  Party  has 
never  shunned  critical  self -appraisal.  We 
must  be  the  first  to  understand  our  short- 
comings, and  not  wai  for  the  voters  to 
educate  us  on  election  day. 

We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  carry- 
ing out  our  pledges  and  our  platform. 
More  than  that,  we  have  concentrated  on 
discussing  the  legislative  program  with  each 
other,  and  not  with  the  voters.  We  have 
not  done  nearly  enough  of  explaining  to  the 
American  people  the  economic  and  Inter- 
national problems  they  face,  and  what  •we 
Democrats  are  trying  to  do  about  them. 

The  President  rightfully  called  for  a  dia- 
log among  businessmen  and  Government 
about  budget  policies:  but  It  remains  for 
concrete  proposals  to  be  made  which  will 
require  public  attention  and  consideration 
of  budget  policies. 

We  have  not.  for  example,  done  much  to 
explain  the  need  for  a  capital  budget  which, 
in  my  opinion,  is  vital  to  the  health  of  the 
economy  as  well  as  to  resource  development 
The  separation  of  wealth-producing  invest- 
ments   from    operating    expenditures    has    a 


profound  bearing  on  the  whole  question  of 
getting  the  country  moving  again.  My  own 
capital  budget  bill  is  drafted  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Employment  Act  of  194fl,  because 
I  recognize  that  the  public  panic  over  what 
looks  like  deficit  spending  is  often  due  to  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  budget. 

My  request  of  last  April  to  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau to  show  me  how  the  current  budget 
would  look  in  the  form  of  a  capital  budget 
has  so  far  brought  no  response.  When  the 
Budget  Bureau  In  the  Truman  adminUtra- 
tion  prepared  it  in  that  form.  It  showed 
about  $1  in  $5  as  an  investment. 

Neither  have  we  explained  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  in  relation  to  other  factors 
in  our  economy,  the  debt  Is  not  as  serious 
now  as  it  was  at  the  close  of  World  War  II. 
In  1946.  it  was  133  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product,  whereas  today  It  Is  50  per- 
cent. Even  our  population  has  expanded  to 
the  extent  that  the  per  capita  national  debt 
is  much  smaller  than  in  1946. 

Like  any  other  economic  unit,  we  should 
feel  confidence,  not  fear,  from  the  fact  that 
our  income  and  our  assets  have  risen  several 
times  as  much  as  our  debt  has  risen.  This 
does  not  mean  that  debt  is  a  good  thing;  but 
let  us  keep  it  in  perspective. 

Tlie  Republicans  refuse  to  do  this,  and  in 
too  many  cases  have  been  allowed  to  carry 
the  day  with  their  false  charges  that  the 
Democratic  Party  is  a  party  of  deficits  and 
debts  We  are  the  party  of  progress  and 
prosperity.  The  GOP  knows  the  cost  of 
everything  and  the  value  of  nothing.  We 
must  take  the  economic  battle  to  them, 
starting  right  now. 

DEMOCRATS  MUST  CAMPAIGN  ON  ISSUES 

From  the  President  on  down.  Democratic 
candidates  need  to  talk  issues  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Let  us  remember  that  when- 
ever America  is  determined  to  be  governed 
by  reactionaries.  Republicans  and  not  Demo- 
crats are  picked  for  the  Job  We  have  never 
yet  beat  Republicans  by  being  more  con- 
servative, and  we  never  will. 

We  win  when  wc  have  faced  up  to  the 
needs  of  the  tim.es,  drafted  a  program  to 
meet  those  needs,  and  taken  our  case  to  the 
people  in  determined  and  outspoken  fashion. 

Our  form  of  government  Is  not  essen- 
tially one  of  a  dialog  among  the  "in  group  " 
In  the  end.  it  is  a  dialog  between  those  who 
go  to  the  polls  and  those  who  run  for  office 

I  do  not  know  of  any  domestic  or  inter- 
national issue  on  which  Democrats  need  to 
shun  full  and  open  debate  with  our  Repub- 
lican friends.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
foreign  or  domestic  issue  in  which  they  have 
the  better  case. 

We  have  only  scratched  the  surface  on 
medical  care  for  the  elderly.  We  have  yet 
to  explain  the  facts  and  comparative  merits 
of  the  Anderson  measure,  putting  it  under 
social  security,  as  against  exclusive  reliance 
upon  some  form  of  public  assistance. 

We  have  never  really  explained  the  capital 
budget  at  all,  and  what  it  could  mean  in 
providing  a  sound  standard  of  investment 
in  all  resources  and  in  economic  growth 

Our  reasons  for  believing  a  full  executive 
department  Is  needed  for  urban  problems 
have  never  been  fully  spelled  out. 

The  Republican  responsibility  for  food 
storage  gluts  which  gave  rise  to  the  BiUie 
Sol  Estes  scandal  has  yet  to  be  pinpointed. 

Too  little  has  been  said  to  the  .'Vmerican 
people  about  the  U.N.  bond  issue,  and  its 
importance,  or  about  the  use  of  the  World 
Court  to  help  settle  those  disputes  among 
nations  which  are  really  legal  controversies. 

The  effect  of  the  "education  gap"  on  the 
next  generation  and  Its  status  in  world  af- 
fairs must  be  discussed  at  every  political 
campaign  meeting. 

These  are  the  things  we  must  do  if  Demo- 
crats are  to  be  elected  this  fall.  President 
Kennedy  reinforced  for  his  race  of  1964,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  American  Nation  and  the 
American  people  is  to  be  served. 


TRANSACTION    OF    ADDITIGNAL 
ROITINE    BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted : 


BILLS    INTRODUCED 

Additional  bills  were  introduced,  read 
the  first  time,  and,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, the  second  time,  and  referred  as 
follows: 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 
S  3697.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Maria 
Lago    Vazquez    and   Manuela    Fernandez   de 
Lago:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    DIRKSEN: 
S.  3698.  A  bin  to  Incorporate  the  McCar- 
ran  Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mi.  Dibksen  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  tin- 
der a  separate  heading  > 


INCORPORATION  OF  THE  Mc- 
CARRAN  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Presider.t,  8  years 
ago  this  month  the  Senate  of  llie  United 
States  lost  the  services  of  one  of  the 
great  legislators  of  this  century  when 
Senator  Pat  McCarran.  of  Nevada,  died 
suddenly  in  his  home  State  following  a 
heart  attack. 

Senator  McCarran's  accomplishments 
included  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act,  the  Internal  Security  Act  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  the  Fed- 
eral Airport  Act,  and  a  great  many  other 
monuments  to  his  skill  as  a  legislator, 
his  capacity  for  hard  work,  his  dedica- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  this  country,  and 
the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
colleagues. 

I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  which  would  grant  a  congressional 
charter  to  the  McCarran  Foundation,  a 
prop>osed  nonprofit  educational  and 
patriotic  foundation  which  would  honor 
the  name  and  the  memory  of  our  de- 
parted colleague  by  seeking  to  carry  for- 
ward some  of  the  objectives  which  he 
always  held  close  to  his  heart:  develop- 
ment of  a  better  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  philosophy  and  basic 
principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States:  development  of  ways  to 
make  patriotism.  Americani-sm,  and  good 
citizenship  more  effecitve:  and  broaden- 
ing of  the  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  all  the  people  of  the  Nation  of  what 
it  means  to  be  an  American. 

The  individuals  who  are  named  in  this 
bill  as  the  founding  members  of  the 
McCari'an  F\)undation  are  all  pei-sons  of 
high  standing  and  character.  Two  of 
Senator  McCarran's  children  are  in- 
cluded in  this  group,  which  also  includes 
two  judges  of  U.S.  circuit  courts  of  ap- 
peals, judges  of  the  Nevada  State  Su- 
preme Court,  and  a  past  president  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  among 
othei-s. 

This  bill  complies  in  every  way  with 
the  longstanding  requirements  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  respecting 
the  form  of  congressional  charters.  For 
instance,  the  bill  specifically  provides 
that  the  foundation  may  not  engage  in 
any  political  activity,  and  this  is  spelled 
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out  in  specific  language  which  bars  the 
foundation  and  its  members,  officers  and 
trustees,  as  such,  from  contributing  to 
or  otherwise  supporting  or  assisting  any 
pohtical  party  or  candidate  for  elective 
public  office,  or  from  advocating,  spon- 
5otiner.  promoting,  or  opposing  legisla- 
tion in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
or  m  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  enactment 
of  this  bill  does  not  involve  either  au- 
thorization of  any  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral Innds,  nor  any  Federal  appropria- 
tion. 

I  believe  it  is  an  entirely  proper  and 
fitting  tribute  to  the  late  Senator  Mc- 
Carran  that  this  bill  should  be  enacted, 
and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  likeli- 
hood of  any  opposition  from  any  of  my 
colleagues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  'S,  3698'  to  incorporate  the 
McCarran  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dirksen. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
cian,'. 


REVENUE  ACT  OF  1962— 
AMENDMENTS 
Mr.  Mn.LER  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  'H.R.  10650'  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
for  investment  in  certain  depreciable 
property,  to  eliminate  certain  defects 
and  inequities,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  9  o'clock  tomorrow  morning 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  11 
o'clock  and  48  minutes  p  m.i  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  previous  order, 
until  tomorrow.  Thursday.  September  6, 
1962.  at  9  o'clock  am. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  recei\cd  by  the 
Senate  September  5,  1962; 

District  of  Columbi.\  Juveniie  Cuurt 

Morris  Miller,  of  the  Dis-.rict  of  Columbia. 
to  be  chief  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  term  of  10  years. 
(A  new  position  ' 

Marjone  McKen^ie  Lawson.  of  the  District 

of    Columbia,   to   be    associate    judge   of    the 

Juvenile   court  of   the    Di.strict  of   Columbui 

for  the  term  of  10  years.      lA  new  position  ) 

In  the   N.wy 

The  following-named  (Naval  Re.serve  OiT.- 
cers'  Training  Corps  candidates)  to  be  per- 
manent ensigns  in  the  lihe  of  tlie  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law: 

Larry  R.  Croil 

Colin  M.  Clark 

John  N.  Hendrick.s  tN.-.-.  y  enlisted  scicii- 
tific  education  program)  to  be  a  permanent 
eiisign  in  the  line  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
quitliflcations  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 


Jesse  W.  Armstrong  (Navy  enlisted  scien- 
tific education  program )  to  be  a  permanent 
lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  m  the  line  erf  the 
Navy.  In  lieu  of  ensign  as  previously  nomi- 
nated and  confirmed,  subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cations therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Robert  M.  Wells  (civilian  college  graduate) 
to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  and  a  tempo- 
rary lieutenant  commander  in  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  quahflca- 
tions  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  .  Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  and  tem- 
porary lieutenant  commanders  in  the  Medi- 
cal Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cations therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
.\dib  H  Barsoum  "J"  Jerome  Rinaldl 

James  W.  Hayes  Norman  Ronis 

The  following-named   (Naval  Reserve  Ofld- 
cers)    to   be    permanent    lieutenants   in   the 
Medical    Corps   of   the   Navy,   subject   to  the 
cjualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Michael  J    Dunne  Robert  M.  O'Brien 

Luther  C.  Hansbarger  Jose  C.  S.  Smith 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Richard  E.  Cannon  Thomas  J.  McGeoy,  Jr. 
Dale  L  Eichelberger  Iwao  Shirakl 
Gary  L  Kellett  Michael  D.  Smalkin 

George  R.  Looney 

Vernon  L.  Rcdfield,  U.S.  Navy  retired 
officer,  to  be  a  commander  in  the  line  of  the 
Navy,  for  temporary  service,  pursuant  to 
title  10,  United  btates  Code,  section  1211. 

The  following-named  personnel  to  be  per- 
manent ensigns  in  the  Medical  Service  Corps 
of    the   Navy,    subject   to   the   qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
John  R    Baird  William  C.  Parrlsh 

Gary  D.  Brown  John  A.  Peck 

Clarence  L.  Carnahan  Warren  R.  Peterson 
Richard  A    Cusick         Durward  L.  Rhodes 
John  D.  DeLaughter     Clarence  B.  Saye 
Alexander  R.  Duncan    Robert  S.  Skelly 
Casper  J,  Gogel  Richard  A.  Staytou 

Thoma.s  A.  Hill  Charles  J.  Thelsen,  Jr. 

Lawrence  T.  Kin.^ella    John  R  Tucker 
James  S.  McGuire  Elaine  J.  Wadter 

The  following-named  personnel  to  be  en- 
signs   in    the   Medical    Service    Corps   of    the 
Navy,  for  temporary  service,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
George  H   Ashton  Romeo  G.  McCurry 

Donrfld  E  Baker  Donald  A.  Perry 

John  S   Cannizzaro       Paul  A.  Prarla 
Jake  R.  Carroll  William  L.  Self 

Robert  S.  Cxmning-       Andrew  F.  Slover 

ham  II  Curtis  W.  Sperry 

John  H.  Gannon  Chester  Tworzyanski 

Humphrey  G.  Gaunce  Delmar  L.  Tllton 
Kenton  W.  Gay  Robert  O.  Wallace 

Ge.jrge  J.  Greider  Carl  A.  Wesolowskl 

Richard  T  Hall  Harry  G.  White 

Jay  A   Johnson  Joe  Winningham 

Robert  A.  Johnson 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grades  In- 
dicated: 

LINE 

To  be  captains 

Jame.s  B   Cam  Armlstead  B.  Smith, 

Robert  R   Sparks  Jr. 

John  W.  Fair  Louis  L.  MUano 

Richard  W  Hyde  John  W.  Crawford, 

Frederick  VV   Oliver  Jr. 

Eueene  R    Hanson  Maximilian  W.  Munk 

John  ■L"  Butts,  Jr.  Frank  A.  Andrews 

Edgar  L.  Margolf  William  P.  Willis,  Jr. 

Colin  J  Ricketts  William  R.  Kurtz 

Harry  E   Sorenson  William  E.  Betzer 

Wade  W   Lape  Vernon  E.  Blnlon 

Rov  M  Voris  William  L.  Newton 

Llovd  D   Ruth  William  E  Heronemus 

Richard  H   Mills  Robert  D.  McWethy 
wr.jiam  J.  Moran 


William  M.  Montgom-  George  H.  Mahler  III 

ery  Frank  M.  Blanchard 

William  R   Werner  John  C.  Hill  II 

Edwin  E  Kmter  Kendall  W.  Simmons 

John  J.  H-nchey  John  W.  Maddex 

Kenneth  E   GuUedge  Parker  B    Arm.strong 

Lewis  J   Stecher.  Jr.  Davis  E    Bu:iling 

Charles  N  P.iyne,  Jr  Undsay  C.  McCar'y 
Wallace  H.  Garrett.  Jr  Roy  J.  Robison 

Charles  B.  Momsen,  William  J.  Hurst 

Jr.  John  D   H.  Kane,  Jr. 

Robert  G.  Mills  Eugene    C     Earnhardt 
George  G.  Halvorson        m 

Francis  S.  Knight  Richard  H.  Buck 

William  F.  Vose  -Ja'  k  M   James 

William  D.  Spiegel  K:chard  M.  ScwaU 

Garrison  Brown  James  W    Conger 

George  F.  Brltner,  Jr.  Griiritli  P.  Stokes 

Mark  W.  Woods  WUliam  F.  Farrell,  Jr. 

Arthur  G.  Hamilton,  Arthur  C.  Mullen 

jf  Leopold  Weidlein 

Charles  B.  Bishop  M.ircy  M   Dupre  III 

James  B.  Osborn  Frank  G.  Scarbwrough 

Christian  Fink  James    T.     Alexander, 
Donald  T,  Holmes  Jr. 

John  R.  Strane  Robert  S    Eastman 

Owen  L.  Maupin  Thomas  C   Harbert.  Jr. 

Eugene  I.  Makme  Walter  B   Woodson, 
Thomas  Turner  ^^ 

Edwin  M.  RoBenberg  Paul  H    Durand 

Leonard  Erb  I-ewis  B    Jennings 

William  A.  Arthur  Eric:  E    Ho;'!ey 

Robert  H.  Harv^-xxl,  I'aul  L    Ruthrmund, 

Jr.  Jr- 

Charles  W.  Plttman,  Daniel  E   Bergln.  Jr. 

Jr.  Alden  W.  Whitney 

Richard  L.  Corkran,  Edward  H.  Wiiislow 

Jr.  Samuel  G.  Jones 

Philip  P.  Cole  Carol  A    Turner 

Mervln  O.  Slater  Joseph  A    Bachhuber 

William  J.  Rusch.  Jr.  Ward  S.  Miller 

David  G.  Adams,  Jr.  Robert  B    Ponee 

John  I     M.irocchi  Peter  S    Smith 

William  M   Pugh  II  Wtilard  L    Nyburg 

WUliam  E.Sims  Kenne.h  B  Brown 

John  P.  Pox.  Jr.  Wilham  E   Carver 

Robert  C.  Knight  Gordon  C    Buhrer 

James  F.  Schremp  William  A    Robie 

Harold  E.  Rice  Alt    n  B   GrUnes 

David  C.  Peto  I^-wis  W.  Squires 

Claude  B.  Shaw  Travis  O.  Tabor  III 

John  B.  Davis,  Jr.  Norman  C.  Nash 
MaddbxN.  P.  Hlnkamp  William  E   Simmons 

Howard  L.  Stone.  Jr.  Albert  F.  Betzel 

Henry  B.  Sweitzer  William  G.  Weber 

Charles  E.  Smith  Chester  M.  Lee 

Gerald  E.  Peddlcord  Charles  McF  Young 

Robert  E.  Mottem  John  A.  Llndbeck 

William  T.  O'Bryant  William  H.  Pellett 

Theodore  L.  Balls  John  J.  Rowan 

Leo  W.  Early  Laurence  B  Green 

James  D.  Srnall  John  P.  Gutting 

Max  C.  Duncan  Drewery  R.  Wllhite 
Alvln  L.  Gallln 

MEDICAL     CORPS 

To  he  captain 
Roderick  F.  C.  Macpherson 

SinTLT     CORPS 

To  be  captains 
Scott  K.  Anderson        Winston  L.  Adair 
John  S.  Coiner  William  C.  Richardson 

civil.    ENGINEER     CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Griswold  L.  Moeller 

DENTAL     CORPS 

To  be  captains 

Wayne  A.  Nelson 
Frank  N.  Ellis 
Lloyd  M.  Armstrong 

UMC 

To  be  commandeTs 
John  W.  Barden  John  B.  Griffin 

Jesse  L.  White  Harold  B  Boaz 

Richard  F.  Schumaker  Peter  Delia  Rocca 
In  the  Mari.-.-e  Corps 
The  following  named    i  Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficers'  Training    Corps)    for    permanent   ap- 
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polntmcnt  to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 

in  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions  therefor  as  provided   by   law: 
Carl  P.  Ackerman  William  E    Goodman 

Donald  F.  Anderson      Charles  R    CJrant 
Larry  R.  Anderson         Will;. mi  R    Green 
Michael  W.  Anderson    Bruce  D  Greene 
Edward  M    Arnold         Ji.hn  C   Greenwood 
Charles  L    B.icon  Sepl.en  G    Gross 

Allan  P.  Bakke  Joseph  J    Hanley 

James  R    Beerv  Muh.icl  H    Harper.  Jr. 

Jerome  H.  Bentley  III  Jame.s  H    Harmon 
Floyd  E.  Bertelson  Ronald  \    Heintz 

George  R.  Settle  Edward  M   Henderson, 

Ronald  J.  Blddle  Wayne  F    Henderson 

Max  D.  Bishop  Stuart  I,   Hennlng 

Michael  O.  Boss  Walter  H.  Herkal,  Jr, 

John  W   Boyan  Jerome  L,  Hess 

Jon  F.  Boyer  Kent  R.  Hlldreth 

Clinton  E.  Braly  David  P   Hochberg 

Roger  S.  Bride  James  V.  Hoekstra 
Lloyd  G.  Brinson,  Jr.   Hall  Holmes,  Jr. 
David  W.  Brjwn  Keith  D  Hornbacher 

Frederick  G    Brown       Robert  A   Hughes 
Michael  R.  Brown  Richard  C.  Hullt 

Arthur  E.  Burns  III      Bruce  A.  Hultman 

James  C.  Burton  James  C.  Hunt  II 

Robert  N.  Burrls  James  J.  Jaros 

Douglas  E.  Cameron  Donald  J.  Jeruc 

Michael  J.  Carley  Noel  J.  Johnson 
Leon  G.  Chadwlck  III  Wnrd  S.  Johnson 
Robert  C.  Champion.    Jack  L.  Jones 

Jr.  Norman  G.  Jungmann 

William  B  Charles  Gerald  T.  Kalt 
William  H   Chrlstoph.  Richard  J   Kapsch 

Jr.  Richard  B  Kenyon 

Charles  D  Clau.'en  Tlieodore  J  Keskey 

William  C    Clay  HI  John  W   Kiser.  Jr. 

David  W.  Cllngman  Larry  G    Kleiboeker 

Michael  E.  Cochran  J  hn  M   Klobucnik 

Richard  W.  Coffman  William  E  Konrath 
Walter  J.  Costeho,  Jr.   Leonard  H  Krolak 

William  P   Cox  Tu;.  .thv  A   Lamphier 

John  D.  Dalhouse  J.-nes  H  I/indgrebe 

James  A.  Davis  M     harl  ,i    r  ,irs<^  ii 

I.«Roy  G.  Davis  F  veoerK  k  Z    Leffier 

Wlllard  H  Davis.  Jr.  \".  ;:;.   n    r    1  eonard 

Walter  E.  Demick  l>>iiaid  L  Lepsch 

John  J.  Devlncens  Stephen  W  Llnd 

Thomas  P.  Devilt  Henry  Linsert,  Jr. 

William  P.  Dickson  Ernest  K.  Little 

Ernest  L.  Dinlus  Charles  J    Loch,  Jr. 

John  T.  Dolan  William  G  Loeber  III 

David  A.  Downey  Paul  T.  Looney 

James  F.  Doyle  David  A  Luhrsen 

Nell  H.  Drake  Robert  A  Madeo 

Edward  J.  Dwyer.  Jr.  Phillip  S.  Makowka 

James  F.  Ellis  Frank  P.  Marczak.  Jr. 

Jerrold  I.  England  Willlana  R.  McCarthy 

Brian  J.  Fagaa  Thomas  A.  McGowan 

Malcolm  B.  Parish  Bruce  S.  McKenna 

Paul  I.  Faulkenberry  Donald  L  Meeker 

John  T.  Fiscbbach  Burton  J.  Merrick 

John  R.  Fl.scher  Terry  L.  Miner 

Laurence  D.  Fortln  Patrick  G.  Mitchell 

Robert  P.  Freeman  Anthonv  A.  Monroe 

Richard  A.  Frlndt  William  D  MoreUnd 

Richard  F.  Fuilerton  David  A.  Morris 

B.irry  L.  Garner  Roberts.  Morrison 


Richard  E  Moser  David  J.  Sconyers 

Charles  H  Mulherin,     Glen  C.  Scrin:ger 

Jr.  Alfred  T  Smith 

Joseph  F.  MuUane,  Jr    Fred  O   Smith.  Jr. 
David  R.  Nay  V,i:iia.n,  E   Smith 

David  A.  Nelson  Tlioma^  J   Snee 

Richard  M.  Neville        Robert  W.  Sonnen,  Jr. 
James  W  Nichols  CliiT.rd  C.  Sparks 

Robert  L   (3etiljig  Larry  M   Sparks 

Tliomas  M.  Pahuerlee    James  B  Sramek 
Henry  L.  Perzinskas       John  R.  Stummer 
Lyle  P.  Pittroff  Charles  Swinburn 

Ronald  J.  Plachy  Bruce  A   Tester 

David  V.  Porchey  Patrick  L.  Townsend 

Robert  D.  Porter  Paul  E.  Tullls  II 

Charles  P.  Preston,         Robert  S   Urland 

Jr.  Juri  Valdov 

Ernest  E.  Price  III  Charles  F.  Vance 

Philip  Rafferty  Thomas  L. 

John  C.  Rasnlc  Vanderham 

Joseph  J  RedlJigton      Gilbert  L.  Versailles 

lU  Bernard  T.  Walfoort 

James  M  Richmond      John  S.  Walker 
James  M  Ritzenthaler  Mark  P.  Wallig 
Joseph  J.  Roniger,  Jr.    John  H.  Warner 
Donald  L.  Rosenberg     Daniel  J.  Wawrzyniak 
James  P.  Ryan.  Jr.         John  R.  Welnhart 
Donald  J.  Saltarelll        Peter  D.  Williams 
Benjamin  H.  Sanders    Michael  N. 
Roger  D.  Santelman         Winkelbauer 
George  T.  Schmidt         Siegfried  R.  Witt 
Thomas  E.  Schwartz     Harold  E   Zealley 
Ronald  S.  Sciepko         John  W.  Zehnder 

The  following-named  officers  for  tempo- 
rary appointment  to  the  grade  of  captain 
in  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided   by  law: 

Bobbie  K.  Brodie  John  A   Martin 

Franklin  H    Heins         Philip  M.  Schmidt 
Ralph  K    Johnson         Raymond  F.  Wiley.  Jr. 

The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  first  lieutenant 
in  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cations  therefor   a.'-    provided   by   law: 
Charles  R.  AlUson  Crarv  C    McCleUan 

Connie  A.  Barskv  .ir  (V.fn  H  Oldham 
Ronald  G.  Clrr  r.e  William  A.  Olson 
John  L.  Clar«,  Jr  Charles  E.  Pattillo,  Jr. 

William  J.  Coop* :  .Albert  J.  Ransom 

PYederick  B.  Craig         Herbert  L.  Roberts 
John  R   Dameron  Darrell  S   Shelor 

George  G    Dodd  Cloyce  E    Sinclair 

Peter  D    Fverill  Walter  R    Smelich 

Steven  E    Field  William  F    Snyder 

Dennis  W.  Harvison      David  L   Steele 
Richard  W.  Hooper        John  Telles.  Jr. 
Frank  J    Horak,  Jr.       Charles  R.  Upshaw 
Julius  "PKish  III        Robert  F,  Wiirren 
William  qt,  Kogerman  Frederick  P.  Wibbels- 
James  E.  Lary  man 

James  L.  Lumsden 

The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent appointment  to  the  grade  of  first  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Marine  Corjw,  subject  to  the 
qualifications   therefor  as  provided   by  law: 

Robert  M.  Balch  Herman  R.  Bolen 

Malcolm  T.  Bird  BiUv  R.  Brideewater 


Herman  C.  Brown  David  L  McEvoy 

Jerome  A.  Bufflngton  Roland  S   Merrill 

Orlando  L.  Busby.  Jr  Frank  E    Millner 

Paul  F.  Cameron.  Jr.  Wilton  J   Norris.  Jr. 

Teddy  J.  Campbell  George  E   Perry 

Charles  R.  Coxe  Lloyd  G    Pool 

Herbert  E.  Craig  Lawrence  P    Reiman 

Laurence  Delmore  III  James  L  Higgs.  Jr. 

Jay  H.  Erlckson  Wendell  H  Rone,  Jr. 

Dan  P.  Evans  Barrett  R    Schultze 

Thomas  C,  Hargrove  C.t>   rtre  F    Sheasley 

Robert  L    House  L?on  U  Tyrrell 

Floyd  H    Heller  Roger  D    Walters 

Douglts  A.  Kiersey  David  G.  Workmen 
William  E.  Loftus 

The  following  named  (meritorious  non- 
commissioned officers)  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
in  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

George  E.  Bement  Gerald  G.  Madson 

Allan  E.  Berg  Thomas  R  Nelson 

Walton  M.  Brann  Paul  A.  Pankey 

Marvin  C.  Chambers  William  R.  Phillips 

Lester  R.  Dearman  Lyman  W.  Vogel.  Jr. 

Alan  B.  Godfrey  Allen  B.  Webb 

Edwin  A.  Hagerman.  Donald  A    W'ellman 

Jr.  Richard  A  Whltehouse 

James  H   Hanson  Charles  J    Whitman 

Alfred  E.  Lyon  Thomas  J   Wise,  Jr 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  first  lieutenant,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
James  E.  Givan  Roger  K  Ryman 

Jerrald  E.  Giles  Richard  A.  Mlro 

Jay  A    Freeman  Thomas  E.  Swyney 

John  K  Goodyear,  Jr.   James  M.  Tulley 
Robert  V.  Kurihch         Samuel  S.  Glaize 
John  W.  Lewis  Ronald  L   Bub 

William  S.  Moriarty 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marino 
Corps  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  first  lieutenant,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Carl  R.  Arlola  Thomas  V.  Barrett 

Andrew  J  Edwards,  Jr  Thomas  L.  Cuslck 


WITHDR.AWALS 


Executive  nominations  withdrawn 
from  the  Senate  September  5.  1962: 

Marjorie  McKenzie  Lawson,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  judge  of  tlie  Juvenile 
court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
term  of  10  years.  (A  new  position.)  This 
nomination  was  sent  to  the  Senate  August 
6.  1962. 

Morris  Miller,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  judge  of  the  JuveiUle  court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  term  of  10  years. 
(A  new  position.)  This  nomination  was 
sent  to  the  Senate  August  6.  1962. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Cons'vjrr.tT    Protection    Proposals      Truth- 
in-Lending  Legislation  Urijenlly  Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.*\RKS 

HON   MAURINE  B.  NEUBERGER 

IN  THE  SENATE   OP  TTIE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  5.  1962 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER     Mr.  President,  a.s 
President  Kennedy-  ?aid  in  his  historic 


me.'^.'^iiBe  on  con.'-umt'rs  protccuon  sent 
:o  Conere.'^  last  March  15,  consumers  by 
definition  include  us  all: 

They  are  the  largest  economic  group  in 
the  economy,  affecting  and  affected  by  almost 
every  public  and  private  economic  decision. 
Two-thirds  of  all  spending  In  the  economy 
is  by  consumers  But  they  are  the  only  Im- 
portant group  in  the  economy  who  are  not 
effectively  organized,  whose  views  are  often 
not  heard- 

One  of  liie  mo.st  imix>rtant  consumers' 
protection  propo.^als  is  Senator  P.aul 
DouGL.\s'  bill,  S.  1740,  the  truth-in-lend- 


ing bin,  which  I  have  joined  in  sponsor- 
ing. Unfortunately  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  on  which  I  sei-ve 
has  not  reported   the  bill  favorably  to 

the  Senate.  Senator  DouGr\<;  ).a.'^  held 
e.xtensive  hearings  on  this  proposal, 
which  has  evoked  widespread  support 
among  consumer  groups.  I  pruL-^e  tlie 
able  leadership  of  my  disuim uisiicd  col- 
league from  Illinoi?  n.  deveiopii.c  a::a 
pressing  for  action  on  tliis  loeislation. 

President  Kennedy  called  specifically 
for  the  enactment  of  truth  in  lending 
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legislation  in  his  consumers'    message. 
He  declared: 

Excessive  and  untimely  use  of  credit  aris- 
iiit;  out  of  ignorance  of  Its  true  cost  is  harm- 
ful both  to  the  stability  of  the  economy  and 
to  the  welfare  of  the  public.  Legislation 
should  therefore  be  enacted  requiring  lenders 
and  vendors  to  disclose  to  borrowers  in  ad- 
vance the  actual  amounts  and  rates  which 
they  will  be  paying  for  credit.  Such  legis- 
lation, similar  In  this  sense  to  the  truth-in- 
securities laws  of  1933-34.  would  not  control 
prices  or  charges  But  it  would  require  full 
disclosure  to  installment  buyers  and  other 
prospective  credit  users,  and  thus  permit 
consumers  to  make  Inf'irmed  decisions  be- 
fore signing  on  the  dotted  line.  Inasmuch 
as  the  specific  credit  practices  which  such  a 
bill  would  be  designed  to  correct  are  closely 
related  to  and  often  combined  with  other 
types  of  misleading  trade  practices  which 
tile  Federa'.  Trade  Commission  is  already 
regulating,  I  recommend  that  enforcement  of 
the  new  authority  be  assigned  to  the  Com- 
mission. The  Government  agencies  most 
concerned  In  this  area  have  been  cooperating 
with  the  subcommittee  in  developing  the  in- 
formation necessary  to  prepare  a  workable 
and  effective  bill;  and  in  view  of  the  ex- 
haustive hearings  already  held,  I  hope  that 
the  Congress  can  complete  action  on  this 
important  matter  before  it  adjourns. 

An  excellent  article  on  the  consumer 
credit  problem  and  on  the  need  for 
truth  in  lending  appears  m  the  Septem- 
ber issue  of  Frontier  magazine.  The 
article,  "A  Complicated  Maze  Puzzles  the 
Consumer,"  was  written  by  David  Hamil- 
ton, professor  of  economics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Mexico. 

As  Professor  Hamilton  concludes  his 
article 

The  present  confusion  In  the  consumer 
credit  market  leaves  the  cu.-^tomer  hunting 
for  the  pea  under  the  shell.  A  free  market 
In  credit  cannot  exist  when  one  party  to 
the  transaction  doesn't  know  the  full  sale 
price 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Professor  Hamilton's  article  be 
print^^d  in  the  Record. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A    Complicated    Maze    Puzzles    the 
Consumer 

I  By  David   Hamilton  i 

Senator  Paitl  Dougl.as.  whose  Sen.ite  bill. 
S  1740,  would  have  required  that  interest 
rat*s  on  consumer  credit  be  stated  as  a  true 
annual  rate.  Is  having  trouble  injecting  a  bit 
of  truth   into  the  moneylending  business. 

A  basic  notion  of  any  free  market  is  that 
the  buyer  or  consumer  Is  properly  informed. 
This  notion  was  stated  as  a  consumer  right 
by  President  Kennedy  in  his  March  message 
to  Congress  which  dealt  with  the  consumer 
Interest,  The  President  stated  that  the  con- 
sumer has  a  "right  to  be  informed — to  be 
protected  atiainst  fraudulent,  deceitful,  or 
grossly  misleading  Information,  advertising, 
labeling,  or  other  practices,  and  to  be  given 
the  facts  he  needs  to  make  an  informed 
choice  " 

The  conditions  which  exist  in  the  market 
for  credit  depart  a  long  way  from  this  ex- 
pressed ideal  Even  an  astute  consumer  has 
difficulty  securing  "the  facts  he  needs  to 
make  an  informed  choice"  in  the  credit  mar- 
ket The  buyer  Is  confronted  by  Innumer- 
.ible  methods  of  quoting  credit  charges;  some 
make  It  Impossible  to  compare  alternative 
credit  sources  and  some  completely  obscure 
the  credit  charge. 

Consumer  credit  Is  big  buslnes.^;.  T?\e 
June    issue   of   the   Federal    Reserve   Bulletin 


indicates  that  in  April  1962  consumers  owed 
creditors  $56  65  billion.  Of  this.  $43,285 
billion  was  installment  credit;  the  remainder 
was  noninstaJlment,  short-term  credit.  (The 
Federal  Reserve  figures,  however,  do  not  In- 
clude mortgage  debt  and  thus  underrepre- 
sent  the  totfl  amount  of  debt  which  con- 
sumers owe  by  about  $150  bUUon.  The  total 
consumer  debt  is  closer  to  $200  billion.) 

Rates  on  mortgage  debt  are  usually  clear- 
ly stated  as  a  true  annual  rate.  It  Is  In  non- 
m<:)rtgage  del:t  that  confusion  reigns.  Even 
though  this  ^ype  composes  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  to'.al  consumer  debt,  it  Is  suffi- 
ciently large  to  place  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
consumer.  The  average  cost,  to  the  con- 
sumer, cf  this  credit  is  as  high  as  15  per- 
cent; consumers  are  paying  approximately 
$8.25  billion  per  year  in  carrying  charges. 
(This  is  not  much  less  than  the  annual  cost 
of  servicing  the  national  debt.) 

Nonmortgage  consumer  debt  has  grown 
rapidly  in  the  last  10  years.  In  1952,  con- 
sumer credit  of  all  types,  exclusive  of  mort- 
gage credit,  miounted  to  $27.52  billion.  In 
10  years,  th^e  amount  of  outstanding  debt 
just  about  doubled.  There  are  several  rea- 
sons for  this  mushroomed  use  of  credit.  An 
elaborating  technology  has  made  the  modern 
home  a  small  factorv  of  machines  driven  by 
the  electric  motor.  Just  to  set  up  house- 
keeping forces  the  average  consumer  Into 
considerable  debt.  In  addition,  cities,  a 
large  part  of  which  have  been  built  since  the 
automobile,  are  so  planned  that  an  automo- 
bile is  now  a  necessity.  Very  few  consumers, 
however,  are  able  to  muster  enough  cash  In 
advance  to  pay  for  the  "modern  con- 
veniences " 

But  the  growth  of  consumer  credit,  es- 
pecially in  the  past  10  years,  is  also  a  prod- 
uct of  the  ease  In  which  credit  may  be  ob- 
tained Th«!  ingeniousness  of  the  credit 
huckster  seems  to  be  unlimited.  Within  10 
■ears  the  credit  card  has  become  a  part  of 
the  American  middle-class  way  of  life  and 
revolving  credit  reaches  almost  every  level  of 
the  status  s;ructure  Banks  are  extending 
check  credit  which  is  a  form  of  generalized 
revolving  credit.  Revolving  credit  is  simply 
a  scheme  whereby  a  consumer  may  maintain 
a  permanent  amount  of  debt  on  which  he 
meets  the  interest  charges.  Theoretically, 
the  principal  is  reduced  by  some  fixed  frac- 
tion, visually  one-twelfth,  each  month.  But 
since  at  any  time  the  consumer  also  can  add 
to  the  debt  up  to  the  celling  amount.  It  Is 
possible  to  remain  permanently  In  hock. 

V.ARYING     T-.'PES    OF     CREOrT    ARE     AVAILABLE 

The  consumer  is  faced  by  William  James" 
blcKimmg,  buzzing  confusion"  In  the  credit 
market.  To  the  different  types  of  credit  of- 
fered may  be  added  the  different  sources  of 
credit  The  small  loan  company  is  aug- 
mented by  the  commercial  bank,  the  credit 
union,  the  sales  finance  company,  and  the 
merchandizer  who  has  now  entered  this 
lucrative  business  All  of  them  have  their 
own  ways  of  computing  credit  charges  and 
compounding   the   confusion. 

Sometimes  credit  charges  are  stated  as  the 
true  annual  rate  This  simply  means  that 
a  consumer  who  borrows  $120  for  1  year  at 
6  percent  will  owe  the  principal.  $120.  plus 
$7  20  interest  at  the  end  of  1  year.  To  most 
consumers  this  is  quite  clear,  simple,  and 
conventional,  but  this  type  of  credit  lending 
is  today  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

Most  credit  now  provides  for  Installment 
payment  of  the  principal.  When  such  pro- 
vision is  made  a  6  percent  rate  may  turn  out 
to  be  closer  to  12  percent  on  a  true  annual 
basis  If.  for  example,  the  consumer  bor- 
rows $120  with  the  provision  that  he  repay 
$10  of  the  principal  each  month,  the  prin- 
cipal sum  which  he  possesses  declines  $10 
monthly  The  first  month  he  has  $120,  the 
second  $110.  and  the  third  $100  and  so  on 
to  the  last  month  when  he  has  only  $10. 
The  average  amount  he  borrowed  is  found 
by  adding  th?  declining  balance  each  month 


and  dividing  by  the  number  of  montlis:  In 
this  case  he  had  an  average  amount  of  $65. 
If  his  Interest  Is  figured  as  6  percent  of  $120 
or  $7.20,  as  It  most  certainly  will,  his  true 
annual  rate  will  be  approximately  11.1 
percent. 

However,  sometimes  credit  charges  are 
stated  as  a  certain  percentage  per  month  on 
the  unpaid  balance.  When  this  Is  the  case 
the  true  annual  rate  Is  determined  by  mul- 
tiplying the  monthly  percentage  charge  by 
12.  Thus,  a  1  percent  per  month  charge  Is, 
In  fact,  a  true  annual  rate  of  12  percent.  A 
rate  of  1.5  percent  per  month  Is  18  percent 
true  annual  rate  and  a  rate  of  2  percent  per 
month  Is  24  percent  true  annual  rate. 

The  relatively  few  consumers  who  may  be 
able  to  rapidly  convert  such  methods  of  in- 
terest charging  to  true  annual  rates  are 
sometimes  thwarted  by  the  simple  device  of 
stating  the  cash  price  plus  a  dollar  amount 
for  Interest.  No  Interest  rate  Is  shown.  In 
still  other  cases  the  consumer  Is  merely  told 
the  amount  of  his  monthly  payment  which 
Includes  both  Interest  and  an  amount  for 
principal  retirement. 

MANY    DIFFICULTTES    FACE    THE    BORROWER 

With  these  varied  ways  of  stating  credit 
charge.  It  is  increasingly  difficult  for  the  con- 
sumer to  do  comparative  shopping  for  credit 
even  when  It  Is  worth  while  to  do  so.  The 
usual  rates  of  credit  sources  vary  signifi- 
cantly. Credit  unions  usually  lend  at  rates 
which  range  between  8  and  12  percent,  banks 
from  about  8  to  18  percent,  small  loan  com- 
panies, depending  on  the  State,  from  18  to  42 
percent,  and  Installment  purchase  credit 
lenders  from  about  12  to  24  percent. 

A  consumer  purchasing  a  $300  refrigera- 
tor on  time  would  find  quite  a  variation  in 
the  total  cost  depending  upon  the  source  of 
credit.  By  paying  for  the  refrigerator  In  1 
year,  the  total  cost  would  be  from  $324  to 
$336  If  he  financed  through  a  credit  union, 
from  $324  to  $354  If  through  a  bank,  from 
$330  to  $372  If  by  Installment  purchase 
credit,  and  from  $354  to  $426  if  through  a 
small  loan  agency. 

Unless  the  consumer  can  convert  credit 
charges  to  a  uniform  rate  he  cannot  compare 
alternative  costs  of  credit.  Senator  Douglas' 
bill  would  require  only  that  credit  costs  be 
stated  as  a  true  annual  rate  so  that  con- 
sumers could  more  easily  compare  actual 
credit  rates.  His  bill  would  not  regulate 
credit  charges.  The  truth-ln-lendlng  bill 
offers  the  consumer  protection  analogous  to 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933,  which  required 
that  the  truth  concerning  new  security  is- 
sues be  made  available  to  potential  security 
purchasers. 

So  far  the  career  of  his  bill,  a  veteran  of 
two  Congresses,  has  demonstrated  that  it  is 
the  consumer  who  Is  least  represented  In 
Congress.  Few  bills  have  such  massed  oppo- 
slon.  Organizations  as  diverse  as  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  ("Our  study,  in  fact, 
indicates  that  a  better  argument  can  be  made 
against  the  constitutionality  of  this  bill  than 
for  It.");  National  Small  Businessmen's  As- 
sociation ("Passage  of  this  bill  would  mean 
an  end  to  revolving  credit  and  place  all  credit 
selling  In  Jeopardy.");  Montgomery  Ward 
("The  bill  is  unworkable.");  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  ("We  believe 
this  proposal  will  have  a  'boomerang  effect,' 
creating  more  confusion  and  deception  than 
It  stops.");  the  National  Retail  Merchants 
Association;  the  National  Automobile  Deal- 
ers' Association  ("The  bill  is  unnecessary") 
oppose  It. 

The  arguments  of  Its  opponents  are  the 
usual  sophistries  heard  In  committee  hear- 
ings on  consumer  legislation.  It  will  not 
work — but  If  it  will  work  It  would  have  111 
effects  on  the  consumer,  the  economy,  the 
business  climate,   and   free   enterprise. 

One  thing  is  clear.  The  present  confusion 
In  the  consumer  credit  market  leaves  the 
customer   hunting  for   the  pea   under   the 
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shell.  A  free  maket  in  credit  cannot  exist 
when  one  paxty  aj  the  triiisactiuc  doesul 
know  the  lull  sale  pnce. 


Major  U.S.  Econoraic  Goals 


EXTENSTr>N  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or    WISCONSIK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wediiesday .  Septcmbc  5   19^2 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  Presidi  nt.  as  a  na- 
tion in  a  world  of  preat  ni'Pd  and  greater 
challenge  we  a:-p  dependent  upon  our 
free  enterprise  s.rbtem  t->  provide  us  with 
the  goods,  materials,  and  equipuieiit  to 
meet  the  needs  cf  a  fasL-expandmg  pop- 
ulation amd  promote  progies.s.  to  ci  eate 
tlie  jobs  for  VS.  workers,  and  to  support 
a  mighty  defense . 

In  a  weekend  broadcast  over  Wiscon- 
sin radio  statioas.  I  was  privileged  to 
review  major  chiilenges  corifronting  our 
free  enterprise  s,/stem.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  tiie  text  of  this  address 
printed  in  the  I-ecord. 

Tliere  being  n?  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Majob   U.'     Economic   Goau 

As  a  nation — in  a  world  of  great  need  and 

greater  challenge- -we   are    dependent   upon 

our  free  enterprise  system  to  provide  us  with 

the  goods,  materlEls  and  equipment  to  meet 


the    needs    <  r    a    ff^t-cxpanding    pop-alix'lvn 
,nd  promote  prLirest,   to  create  ihe'jobe  for 
and    to    support    a    mighty 


U.S.    worlitrs 

defense 


TJ'.F      NATIO»;aL     economic     PICTL"RE 

Nationally  the  economic  picture  reflects 
gigantic — almost  incrmprehenslble — prog- 
ress. Currently,  the  value  of  poods  and  serv- 
ices amounts  to  about  $552  bnilon  annually. 

Despite  such  progress,  we  recognize  that 
there  are  still  serious  problems  In  our  system. 
The  challenges  Include  the  following:  Im- 
proving economic  opportunities  for  success 
In  small  business — with  a  casualty  rate  of 
over  17.0(X)  annually;  improving  the  agri- 
cultural economy;  creating  Jobs  for  the  4 
million — including  60,000  In  Wisconsin — 
still  regrettably  unemployed;  and  maintain- 
ing a  good  rate  of  progress  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  people — and  to  further  outstrip  the 
Communist  system — challenging  us  on  the 
economic  front. 

In  evaluating  the  national  economic  pic- 
ture, we  must  always  remember  that  free 
enterprise— not  the  Government,  despite  a 
$93  billion  Federal  budget — creates  the 
"glanfs  share"  of  U.S.  jobs  and  goods  and 
services. 

In  reality.  Government  spending  Is  not  a 
measuring  stick  of  progress.  To  the  extent 
that  it  Involves  participation  in  normally 
nongovernmental  economic-human  welfare 
programs,  rather,  this  represents  a  failure 
of  our  system  to  fulfill  needs  of  the  people 
and  the  country. 

To  help  promote  greater  progress,  then, 
we  should  shoot  for  the  following  goals: 

1.  Reestablishing  confidence  of  the  people 
In  our  economy.  Lack  of  such  confidence 
results  In  restrictive  buying,  overcautious 
Investing,  limited  business  and  industries  ex- 
pansion by  Job  creating  enterprises;  and 
other  economic  "holdbacks." 


2.  Economically,  also.  Uncle  S&m  needs  to 
adopt  a  more  realistic  policy  based  upon  a 
philosophy  of  "pay  hs  yuu  go" — not  "go  In 
d£bt  as  you  go.  " 

3.  The  Nation  also  needs  a  reform  of  its 
tax  system.  With  skyrocketing  costs  of 
Government — particularly  for  defense — there 
Is  a  fecial  reed  for  fair  and  equitable  treat- 
ment of  the  *-axpayer. 

Generally,  patriotic  ctizens  are  ready 
and  willing  to  pay  taxes;  however,  Uiey  are 
not  willing,  and  should  not  be  required, 
to  pay  for  reckless  spending:  mishandling  of 
fund.";  unfa.orable  tax  treatment  of  them- 
selves, or  too  favorable  tax  treatment  of 
others;  or  other  Inequitable  practices  that 
foist  an  unfair  share  of  the  tax  burden 
on  any  Individual,  business  or  other  segment 
of  the  economy. 

For  the  future  we  need  also  to  accomplish 
the  following: 

1.  Better  educating  our  citizens — adult  and 
in  school — of  the  significance,  and  working 
principles  of  our  economic  system. 

2.  Encourttging  more  people,  not  only  to 
understand  and  appreciate,  but  also  con- 
fidently invest  In  enterprise,  small  and 
large,  servlnsr  as  a  hub  of  economic  life  for 
a  community. 

3.  Encouraging  commi;nlty  support  of 
com.munity  development  programs,  such  as 
the  establlshiment  of  corporations  to  provide 
financing  foi  necessary  projects. 

4.  Cooi>er8tlve  efforts  to  foster  new  enter- 
prises under  the  area  redevelopment  pro- 
gram, now  beginning  to  get  underway  in 
Wisconsin  and  elsewhere 

5  By  rea\sakening  our  citizens'  enter- 
prising spirit  full  of  faith  and  confidence, 
to  Improve  the  economic  status  of  existing, 
and  creating  new.  enterprises  for  a  strong, 
free  economy. 

For  security  and  for  progress  and  peace 
we  need.  then,  to  maintain  a  sound,  strong 
and  vigorous  economy. 


HOUSE  OF  FJEPRESENTATIVES 

rilllUSDAY,  SeJ'TE.MUEU  G,  11>()2 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
The  Chaplain.  Elcv.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D..  offered  the  following  piaycr. 

I  Thessaloniars  4:  9.  But  as  touching 
brotherly  love,  yc  :  ourselves  are  taught 
of  God  to  love  one  another. 

Almighty  GckI.  whose  ali-ericircling 
love  and  provid 'nee  are  boundle-s."^.  in- 
spire us  always  t:)  think  and  act  m  terms 
of  the  common  rood  of  humanity. 

We  earnestly  '>eseech  Thee  to  expand 
and  enlarge  our  minds  and  hearts  with 
a  greater  concern  for  the  health  and 
happiness  of  all  mankind. 

Grant  that  our  groping  souls  may  look 
and  move  forward  to  tlie  dawning  of  that 
bles.sed  day  whe  i  man  s  a.'^pi ration  and 
ambition  shall  be  free  from  all  provincial 
narrowne.ss  and  sectarian  antii^athies. 

May  we  be  emancipated  from  every- 
thing tliat  mars  and  limits  the  spint  of 
friendship  and  fraternity  among  the 
members  of  the  1  urn  an  family. 

Hear  us  in  Hi;  name  who  tauirht  us 
that  the  princip'e  of  our  religion  must 
be  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  our  prac- 
tice the  brotherh:)od  of  man      .Amen. 


THE    JOURNAL 

The  Journal  af  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday,  SeptertJjer  4.  1962,  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM   TIIE   PRESIDENT 

.\  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Unitf  d  Staler,  wa.";  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchfoi-d. 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  the  following  dates 
the  President  approved  and  signed  bills 
and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

On  August  28,  1962: 

H  R  3728  An  art  to  amend  chapter  11  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
rpeclal  con.slderation  for  certain  disabled 
veterans  suffering  bllndnes.«  or  bilateral  kid- 
ney involvement;  and 

H.R.  8564.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of 
1954  to  provide  for  escheat  of  amounts  of 
Insurance  to  the  Insurance  fund  under  such 
act  in  the  absence  of  any  claim  for  payment, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

On  August  29.  1962: 

HR  11523.  An   act  to   authorize   the   em- 
ployment without  compjensatlon  from   the 
Government  of  readers  for  blind  Government 
employees,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  August  30.  1962. 

HR  11721.  An  act  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  the  balance  of  awards  for  war  d;un- 
age  compensation  made  by  the  Pliilippme 
War  Damage  Commission  under  the  terms 
of  tlie  Philippine  Rthabilitation  Art  of 
.^pri!  30,  1946  and  t'l  authorize  the  apprnprl- 
ati^n  of  $73  million  for  that  pMrf>o?e. 
On  August  31,  1902: 

HR  8730  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Mary  Alphonsa  (Elena  Bruno)  and  Sister 
M;.rv  Attilia  iFilipa  Todaro)  ; 

HR.  9915  An  act  for  the  relief  oX  Um- 
berto  Brczza; 


H.R.  10851.  An  act  to  amend  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  with  respoct  to  fees  of 
U.S.  marshals,  and  for  other  purposea; 

H.R  1 1040  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment, ownership,  operation,  and  regula- 
tion of  a  commercial  communications  satel- 
lite system,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H  J.  Res.  8C4.  Joint       resolution       making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963,  and  for  other  purpoa«i. 
On  September  5,  1962: 

H.R.  2446.  An  act  to  provide  that  hy- 
draulic brake  fluid  sold  or  shipped  in  com- 
merce for  UKe  in  motor  vehicles  shall  meet 
certain  specifications  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce; 

H.R.  3801.  An  act  to  amhorlw  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  and  the  .-^e^retary  of  Agrl- 
cult\ire  to  mike  Joint  i:r.  estigations  and  sur- 
veys of  watershed  areas  for  fii>od  prevention 
or  the  conser ration,  devei<  pment,  utiUzaJon, 
and  disposal  of  water,  and  for  flood  control 
anc  allied  I'urposes,  and  to  prepare  Joint 
reports  on  such  Investigations  and  surveys 
for  submission  to  the  Congress,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H.R.  6984.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  method 
of  payment  cf  Indirect  costs  of  research  and 
development  contracted  bv  the  Federal  CJov- 
ernment  at  universities,  colleges,  and  other 
educational  institutions; 

H.R.  7736.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
13.  1960  (Private  Law  86-286); 

H  R.  10263,  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  to  adjust  the  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  United 
States  over  lands  within  Eglin  Air  Force 
Biise.  Fla.; 

H.R  10825.  An  act  to  repeal  the  act  of 
August  4,  19. )9    (73  Stat.  280,. 

H.R  11251.  An  act  to  auiUorne  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Axmy  to  relinquish  to  the  State 
of   New  Jer8<y   Jur.sd;,.tion   over  any   lands 
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within  the  Fort  Hancock  Military  Reserva- 
tion: 

H.R.  11310.  An  act  to  amend  section  3515 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  eliminate  tin  in 
the  alloy  of  the  1-cent  piece;  and 

H  R.  12081  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  convey  certain  land  and 
e  isement  interests  at  Hunter-Liggett  Mili- 
tary Reservation  for  construction  of  the  San 
Antonio  Dam  and  Reservoir  project  in  ex- 
change for  other  property. 

On  September  6,  1962; 

H  R  1458  An  act  for  the  relief  i.f  Lee 
D>clc  Oo;   and 

H  R  7638.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim 
Hyung  In  Comstock. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  concurrent  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.  Con.  Res.  518.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing sympathy  for  the  victims  of  the  re- 
cent earthquake  in  Iran;  and 

H.  Com  Res,  519.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  return  to  the 
House  the  bill  (H.R.  10062 1  extending  the 
application  of  certain  laws  to  Auiencan 
bamoa. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,   1963 

Mr  WHITTEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a5k 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  'H.R.  12648  > 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
,  _,  ment  of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies 

f  11^  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1963. 

and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objectior.  to 
the  request  of  th.e  aenthman  from 
Mississippi'' 

The  Chair  heais  none  and  appoints 
the  following  conf'.^rr>es:  Mos.^rs.  Whit- 
TEX,  N.MCHER.  Can.vgn.  Horan.  aud  Taber 


RUSSIAN  SPACE  FLIGHT 

Mr  GEORGE  P  MILLER  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  a.5ked  for  thi;-.  time  to 
in.'iert  in  the  Record  a  letter  signed  by 
the  Administrator  of  NASA.  Mr.  James 
Webb,  and  addressed  to  Senator  Robert 
S  Kerr,  chairman  of  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee  m  the  Senate, 
and  to  myself  in  response  to  a  letter  we 
had  addressed  to  him  in  which  we  ex- 
pre.'^sly  asked  him  to  furnish  us  with  any 
knowledge  that  had  to  do  with  unsuc- 
ce.ssful  Russian  space  flights, 

The  report  of  this  interchanged  cor- 
respondence appeared  in  the  papers  this 
mornina.  But  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues may  not  only  know  of.  but  may 
read  this  important  correspondence.  I 
am  asking  unanimous  consent  that  the 
two  letters  be  inserted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

Sepilmber  4,  1962. 
Hon.  James  E  Wfbr, 

Administrator .  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Director  Wfbb;  In  the  past  weeks 
there  ha'.e  been  two  reports  in  the  press 
which  have  troubled  us  as  chairmen  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Space; 
(li   The  Saturday  morning  newspapers  car- 


ried an  art.cle  reporting  that  the  Soviet 
Union  failed  in  an  attempt  to  successfvilly 
send  a  space  vehicle  to  Venus  on  August  25, 
1962;  i2i  on  August  30.  1962.  Dr.  L.  I.  Sedov, 
a  leading  Soviet  space  expert  was  interviewed 
by  a  professor  of  Tokyo  University.  The 
question  wa.s  asked;  "Since  the  Soviet  Union 
has  never  made  an  advance  announcement 
of  launchings.  some  people  suspect  that 
there  have  been  unsuccessful  launchings  in 
the  past;  would  you  tell  me  the  truth,  say, 
confidentially?"  Sedov:  "The  Soviet  Union 
makes  an  announcement  as  soon  as  a  rocket 
is  launched  There  is  no  substantial  dif- 
ference between  tlie  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  m  the  way  of  announcement. 
If  there  is  any  failure,  it  must  be  known  to 
The  world." 

It  is  our  clear  understanding  that  the 
Soviet  Union  does  not  announce  all  of  Its 
shots  and  therefore  Dr.  Sedov's  answer  ap- 
pears to  be  in  conflict  with  the  Information 
in  our  possession.  Dr.  Sedov's  statement 
and  the  report  of  the  Venus  shot  failure  are 
so  patently  at  variance  that  we  feel  it  Is 
imixjrtant  that  if  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment possesses  any  Information  relative  to 
unsuccessful  attempts  by  the  Soviet  Union 
to  launch  a  spacecraft  to  Venus,  or  other 
planetary  probes,  that  this  information 
should  be  made  available  to  our  committees 
and  to  the  American  people. 

The  world  must  of  necessity  admire  the 
remarkable  achievements  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  field  of  space.  A  shadow  Is  thrown 
over  the  entire  space  effort  through  their 
refusal  to  admit  to  failures.  The  United 
Slates  is  not  without  its  failures,  but  we  op- 
erate in  a  free  society  and  our  failures,  as 
well  as  our  successes,  are  made  known  to  all. 

We  would  appreciate  an  answer  to  this 
letter  promptly. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  P.  Miller, 
Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  AstTonautics. 

ROB'T.  8.  Kerr. 
Chairman,     Senate     Aeronautical     and 
Space  Sciences  Committee. 


National  Aeronautics  and 

Space  AijMinistration. 
Wa^lii/igton.  D.C..  September   5,   1962. 
Hon.  RODEHT  S.  Kehr, 

Chairman,  Committee  on   Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences.  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
DC. 
Hon.  Georoe  P.  Miller. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics.  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen:  I  agree.  The  Soviets'  broad 
policy  of  announcing  successes  but  declin- 
ing to  adndt  failure  does  cast  a  shadow  over 
their  entire  space  effort — remarkable  as  it 
might  be. 

You  Jointly  proposed  that  If  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment possesses  any  Information  relative  to 
unsuccessful  planetary  probes  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  that  this  information  should  be  made 
available  to  your  committees  and  to  the 
American  people. 

In  response  to  this  proposal,  inquiry  was 
made  of  appropriate  agencies  of  this  Govern- 
ment.    The  response  was  as  follows: 

"The  Soviet  Union  has  pursued  a  vigorous 
but  unsuccessful  program  to  send  Instru- 
mented space  probes  to  the  planets.  Thus 
tar.  two  attempts  have  been  made  to  send 
spacecraft  to  Mars  and  four  to  Venus.  Of 
tiiese  six  attempts,  only  one  probe  was  suc- 
cessfully launched  on  an  interplanetary  path, 
the  Venus  probe  of  February  12,  1961.  How- 
ever. It  was  only  a  qualified  success  because 
its  radio  transmission  failed  after  several 
days,  long  before  it  reached  Venus.  None 
of  the  five  remaining  attempts  achieved  a 
successful  trajectory  Ijecaiise  of  rocket 
vehicle  malfunctions. 

'The  same  mission-planning  philosophy 
and  vehicle  combination  was  used  on  each 


of  the  Soviet  Interplanetary  series.  A  park- 
ing orbit  technique  is  consistently  exploited, 
whereby  the  first  three  stages  attempt  to 
launch  the  payload  into  a  low  earth  satellite 
orbit  as  In  the  VS.  Mariner  program.  After 
one  passage  around  the  earth,  the  fourth  or 
ejection  stage  is  fired  over  Africa.  If  suc- 
cessful, this  sends  the  instrumented  probe 
on  a  ballistic  path  to  the  planets.  Had  the 
launching  been  successful  in  each  of  the 
six  cases  listed  below,  the  probe  would  have 
arrived  at  Venus  or  Mars  with  too  high  a 
velocity  to  have  been  orbited  around  either 
planet.  Optimum  conditions  were  chosen 
for  each  launching  attempted  thus  far  so 
as  to  simplify  the  task  of  either  guidance 
or  performance — or   both. 

"1.  October  10,  1960;  An  unannounced  at- 
tempt to  send  a  probe  to  Mars  failed  before 
a  parking  orbit  was  achieved.  Had  this 
probe  been  successful,  it  would  have  reached 
Mars  in  about  230  days. 

"2.  October  14,  1960:  A  second  attempt 
to  send  a  probe  to  Mars  using  virtually  the 
same  trajectory  also  failed  before  a  parking 
orbit  was  achieved. 

"3.  February  4,  1961:  The  first  attempt 
to  send  a  spacecraft  to  Venus  was  success- 
fully placed  in  Its  Earth  parking  orbit,  but 
could  not  be  ejected  into  its  planned  Venus 
trajectory.  The  Soviet  Union  announced 
the  launching  as  a  successful  earth  satel- 
lite Sputnik  VII  and  claimed  for  it  a  new 
weight  in  orbit  record  of  14,300  pounds.  Had 
this  probe  been  successfully  ejected,  it  would 
have  taken  about  105  days  to  reach  Venus. 

"4.  February  12.  1961:  A  partially  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  send  a  1,400-pound  space- 
craft to  Venus  was  made  on  this  date.  All 
vehicle  stages  functioned  normally,  and  the 
probe  was  correctly  placed  on  Its  Inter- 
planetary path.  The  Soviet  Union  correctly 
announced  that  this  was  the  first  time  that 
a  spacecraft  was  successfully  ejected  out- 
ward from  orbit.  The  probe  took  97  days 
to  reach  the  vicinity  of  Venus.  The  Soviets 
apparently  experienced  a  failure  in  the  power 
supply  or  radio  transmitter,  and  the  probe 
was  last  heard  from  at  a  distance  of  4.5 
million  miles  from  the  earth. 

"5.  August  25,  1962:  A  third  attempt  to 
send  a  probe  to  Venus  was  made  on  this 
date.  The  payload  was  successfully  placed 
into  its  satellite  parking  orbit,  but  ap- 
parently could  not  be  ejected.  Had  this 
shot  been  successful,  the  probe  would  have 
arrived  at  Venus  on  about  December  7, 
1962,  ahead  of  the  U.S.  Mariner  II.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  normal  flight  time  of  112 
days  for  this  date  was  Intentionally  short- 
ened to  104  days  by  sacrificing  spacecraft 
weight.  This  launching  attempt  has  not 
yet  been  announced  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
"6.  September  1,  1962;  Tlie  fourth  attempt 
to  reach  Venus  was  also  successfully  placed 
into  a  satellite  parking  orbit,  but  could  not 
be  ejected.  The  Soviet  Union  has  not  yet 
announced  this  attempt  nor  the  presence 
of  the  unused  components  in  orbit." 
Sincerely, 

James  E.  Webb. 

Administrator. 


CONGRESSIONAL  JOURNEYS 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  F>oint  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  high  time  the  ancient  cus- 
tom of  congressional  junkets  be  junked. 
In  most  cases  they  are  a  waste  of  tax- 
payers' money  and  hold  the  Congress  up 
to  disrespect  and  ridicule. 
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There  are,  of  course,  many  cases  m 
which  congre.'sional  trips  are  both  jus- 
tified and  desirable  because  they  seive 
valuable  legislative  purposes.  However. 
I  believe  we  should  all  exercise  restraint 
as  Congressmi'n  to  make  sure  that  any 
trips  we  take  are  really  useful  for  the 
national  interest. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not 
referring  to  any  specific  trip  by  any  col- 
league. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  feel  it  im- 
fortimate  for  the  press  to  concentrate 
on  one  Congres.sman  when,  in  plain 
truth,  so  mar  y  have  engaged  m  jour- 
neys of  questionable  value. 


HOUSING  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  ASHLI'Y  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  theie  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  rio  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  this 
year  I  was  invited  to  address  the  North- 
western Ohio  Rehabihtation  Associa- 
tion. This  was  an  invitation  which  I 
happily  accepted  and  which  I  am  ex- 
tremely glad  I  did  because  it  led  last 
week  to  the  introduction  of  a  bill,  H.R. 
13023.  to  pro\ide  a  program  of  housing 
for  the  handi:apped  which  in  my  opin- 
ion can  become  another  landmark  in  the 
history  of  oui  national  housing  legisla- 
tion. 

My  bill  would  amend  the  present 
direct  loan  program  for  housing  for  the 
elderly  by  making  handicapped  pei-sons 
and  families  eligible  as  well  as  those  of 
advanced  age.  I  can  think  of  no  group 
more  deserving  of  decent  housing  than 
our  handicapped  people  who  are  willing 
to  work  but  whose  disabilities  limit  their 
earning  capacity.  The  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  esti- 
mates that  there  are  today  between  16 
and  18  million  severely  disabled  people 
in  our  country.  Many  have  been  able  to 
make  an  adjustment  to  their  disability 
either  by  thcTiselves  or  with  help  and 
are  able,  by  and  large,  to  lead  satis- 
factory and  productive  Uves. 

But  there  Is  a  category  of  handicap- 
ped persons  in  this  country  who  cannot 
work  or  are  severely  limited  in  their  ac- 
tivity who  with  some  attention  and  help, 
could  become  more  economically  pro- 
ductive citizens.  My  bill.  Mr.  Speaker, 
aims  to  give  tnis  category  of  the  handi- 
capped an  inportant  measure  of  that 
attention  and  help  in  the  form  of  mod- 
erate-priced lousing  specially  desif^ned 
to  meet  their  particular  physical  needs 

Put  anothei"  way,  it.s  purpose  is  to 
provide  the  kind  of  housing  v  hich  will 
allow  a  handicapped  person  to  conserve 
his  limited  resources  of  strength  and 
energy  so  tha.  they  can  be  direct^'d  to 
useful  and  economically  productive  pur- 
suits. 

The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
has  found  tha^.  the  particular  needs  of 
the  handicapp;>d  with  respect  to  hous- 
ing come  in  hree  mam  areas.  The 
first  has  to  do  with  structural  features 
that  are  directly  a  part  of  housing 
design.      Steps,    hallways,    doors,    and 


wall  sockets  are  typical  archit^tural 
features.  For  a  penson  confined  to  a 
wheelchair  or  limited  by  braces,  doors, 
and  hallways  that  are  too  narrow,  steps, 
raised  cupboards,  and  the  like  become 
obviou.'-  architectural  barriers.  The 
second  area  in  which  the  handicapped 
per.son  has  special  needs  is  the  equip- 
ment m  a  house — such  as  an  accessible 
sink,  shelves,  and  stove.  The  third  is 
the  extensive  area  of  a.ssistive  devices 
that  aid  the  individual  but  are  not  part 
of  the  building  or  its  equipment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  research  and  study 
has  gone  into  providing  housing  for  the 
handicapped  by  private  institutions  and 
organizations.  The  Institute  of  Physi- 
cal Medicine  and  Rehabilitation  of  the 
New  York  University-BelleN-ue  Medical 
Center  has  done  prominent  work  in  the 
design  of  houses  suited  to  the  handi- 
capped. A  Florida  builder  has  worked 
closely  with  the  institute,  as  have  Gen- 
eral Electric  and  other  companies,  to 
develop  and  build  the  functional  home 
for  easier  living  designed  specifically 
for  the  physically  disabled,  the  elderly. 
and  the  cardiac.  These  specially  de- 
signed features  have  been  used  in  Florida 
in  privately  built  home  developments  for 
retired  people  and  others  there.  In 
short.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  vei-y  defi- 
nite tie-in  between  housing  for  the 
elderly  and  housing  for  the  handicapped. 
and  there  is  at  the  same  time  consider- 
able support  for  the  view  that  separate 
communities  or  groups  of  dwelling  units 
specially  designed  for  the  handicapped 
are  not  to  be  encouraged.  Further, 
there  is  sound  basis  for  believing  that  in 
basic  design  there  are.  in  fact,  only  in- 
consequential differences  between  what 
is  helpful  to  the  handicapped  and  to  the 
elderly. 

There  is  at  this  time  no  statutory  au- 
thority for  a  program  of  housing  de- 
signed for  the  physically  handicapped 
Under  the  bill  which  I  have  introduced, 
the  cost  of  construction  of  a  handicapped 
housing  project  would  be  financed  by  a 
Government  loan  on  liberal  terms — up 
to  50  years  and  at  a  low  rate  of  interest. 
In  addition,  the  administering  agency, 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
would  be  authorized  to  make  supple- 
mental grants  to  the  sponsors  of  the 
housing  in  amounts  sufficient  to  make 
up  the  difference  between  the  economic 
rentals  and  the  rentals  which  a  limited 
number  of  handicapped  tenants  can  af- 
ford. Eligible  sponsors  would  be  limited 
to  nonprofit  corporations,  consumer  co- 
operatives and  certain  public  bodies. 
Not  more  than  half  of  the  dwelling  units 
in  the  housing  assisted  by  this  legislation 
would  be  occupied  by  handicapped 
families. 

The  housing  would  not  be  elaborate  or 
extravagant  in  design  or  materials,  but 
It  can  be  designed  and  equipped  for 
dwelling  by  the  elderly  and  under  my  bill 
by  handicapped  pcnsons.  Related  facili- 
ties may  be  provided  with  proceeds  of 
the  loan.  Tliese  would  include  cafeterias 
or  dining  halls,  community  rooms,  in- 
firmaries, and  other  health  and  sei-vice 
facilities. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  provide  that 
workshops  may  be  included  and  that 
tools  and  equipment  could  be  used  by  tlie 
tenants — either  the  elderly  or  the  handi- 


capped— for  woodwork,  paintin.?.  or  the 
employment  of  other  skills  for  the  pro- 
duction of  it.ems  which  could  be  a  .source 
of  income  to  the  families  who  produce 
them. 

Housing  under  tl.e  pro.uram  is  not 
limited  to  new  structures  but  would  in- 
clude buildings  which  can  be  alter.^d  and 
moderniZ'^d  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
the  handicapped .  Eligibility  for  such 
housing  w  ould  be  limited  to  individuals — 
and  their  families — who  have  a  physical 
impairment  which  can  be  expected  to  be 
of  long-continued  and  indefimte  dura- 
tion and  whom  the  Administrator  of 
HHFA  determines  would  be  assisted  to 
engage  in  useful  productive  activity 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  mc  say 
that  I  cannot  urge  too  stront:ly  the  merits 
of  enacting  a  housing  for  the  handi- 
capped program.  I  have  received  strong 
assurances  of  support  and  cooperation 
from  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  through  t;-ie  Of- 
fice of  Vocational  Rehabilitat'on.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  cultivate  this  same  con- 
cern and  interest. 


PROGRAM      FuR      THE      WEEK      OF 
SEPTEMBER    10 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  addre.ss  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  the  majority  leader  con- 
cerning the  program  for  next  week. 

Ml-.  A1.BERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AliBERT.  The  program  for  next 
week  is  as  follows: 

Monday  is  District  day,  but  there  is 
no  District  business. 

Also  for  Monday : 

H.R.  10129.  guarantee,  aircraft  pur- 
chase loans;   1  hour  of  general  debate. 

H.R.  12365.  health  clinics  for  migra- 
tory farmworkers;  1  hour  of  general  de- 
bate. 

Any  roUcall  votes,  except  on  pro- 
cedural matters,  on  Monday,  Tuesday, 
or  Wednesday,  will  go  over,  if  unani- 
mous consent  is  granted,  until  Thurs- 
day, because  of  primaries  in  Arizona. 
Colorado  Georgia.  Minnesota,  New 
Hampshire.  Rhode  Island,  Utah,  Ver- 
mont, Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 

For  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  H.R. 
12080.  banks,  interest  rates  on  deposits 
of  foreign  governments;  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate. 

S.  4,  Padre  Island  National  Seashore; 
1  hour  of  general  debate. 

H.R.  12718,  AEC,  Los  Alamos  com- 
munity disposal;  1  hour  of  general  de- 
bate. 

For  Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week: 

S.  2768.  purchase  of  United  Nations 
bonds;  5  hours  of  general  debate. 

This,  of  course,  is  subject  to  the  usual 
reservation  that  conference  repoils  may 
be  brought  up  at  any  time,  and  any 
further  program  will  be  announced  later. 
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ADJOURNMENT      UNTIL      MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  10 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  erentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  riglit  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the  tientlemaii 
at  this  time  give  us  any  indication  when 
we  mieht  reasonably  expect  this  long- 
drawn-out,  dawdling  session  of  Conere.ss 
to  end  sine  die'' 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  have  no  official 
knowledge  of  when  the  Congre.ss  might 
be  able  to  adjourn.  I  would  not  care  to 
make  a  guess  on  that  based  on  unofficial 
information   from   another  body. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I,  of  course,  as  have  all 
Members.  di.scussed  the  situation.  Some 
of  the  Members  are  saying  to  me  thai 
come  the  Lst  of  October  or  shortly 
thereafter  they  are  going  to  take  off  for 
their  districts.  I  wonder  if  there  will  be 
a  quorum  here  to  tran.sact  business  after 
the  1st  of  October. 

I  also  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could 
help  me  with  another  question.  Tiiere 
is  such  a  thing  as  title  2.  section  39,  of 
the  United  States  Code,  which  is  brief, 
and  I  should  like  to  read  it  at  tins  time: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  of  the  House  re.spcctlvely  shall 
dedxict  from  the  nioiuhly  payments  of  each 
Member  cr  Delegate  the  amount  of  his  salary 
for  each  day  that  he  has  been  absent  from 
the  Senate  or  H.suse.  respectt\ely.  unless  siich 
Member  ^  r  Delegate  assigns  as  the  reason 
for  such  absence  the  sickness  ^if  himself  or 
some  member  of  his  i.onily. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could  help 
me  on  this  question  of  whether  there  is 
any  thought  that  this  section  of  the 
United  States  Code  might  be  enforced.' 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  would  have  to  advise 
the  gentleman  that  I  have  no  official 
knowledeie  of  absenteeism  or  absent 
Members,  and  cannot  comment  on  that 
matter  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  A  quorum  call  would 
show  whether  the  Membvr  was  present 
or  absent,  would  it  not? 

Mr  ALBERT.  Accordint^  to  the  par- 
ticular quorum  call.  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  notice  that  the  Hat- 
fields  and  McCoys  in  Massachusetts  are 
going  at  it  good  and  strong.  I  should 
hke  to  get  out  to  the  district  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  and  do  some  cam- 
paigning. I  just  heard  some  Member 
say  he  would  like  to  have  me  go,  and 
I  will  be  glad  to  accommodate  him  when 
all  the  business  of  this  session  has  been 
transacted.  I  hope  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  can  one  day  very  soon 
give  us  some  information  about  when  we 
may  adjourn. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  share  that  hope  with 
the  gentleman.  The  very  minute  I  am 
able  to  give  the  gentleman  any  official 
information  I  will  be  glad  to  give  it  to 
him  and  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa'^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  on  Wednesday  next  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  g-ntleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


POSTPONEMENT  OF  ROLLCALLS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
u:ianimou;,  consent  that  any  roUcall 
votes  except  on  procedural  matters  on 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  of 
next  wc^^ek  may  go  over  tintil  Thursday 
of  next  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma':' 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  gentleman 
agree  to  a  unanimous-consent  request 
on  my  part  that  any  rollcalls  which  were 
made  m  order  on  any  of  those  days 
would  automatically  be  in  order  on 
Thursday  of  next  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  would  have  to  advise 
the  gentleman  I  could  not  agree  to  any 
change  in  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER.     Objection  is  heard. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  HELPS  FARMER 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
a  newspaper  article. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  impressed  by  an  article  I 
read  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Pottsvllle 
Republican  pertaining  to  a  New  Ring- 
gold. Pa.,  farm  family  which  got  a  help- 
ing hand  from  social  security. 

It  came  in  the  form  of  a  disability 
check  to  Albert  Petel.  a  farm  operator, 
who  was  in  a  tractor-truck  accident  in 
1961  and  suffered  serious  and  disabling 
injuries. 

This  is  another  example  of  how  social 
security  is  beneficial  to  farmers  and  to 
all  citizens  who  are  a  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. It  is  most  interesting  because 
many  farmers  have  opposed  social  se- 
curity in  the  past  Most  of  them  today 
recognize  how  important  social  security 
is  to  the  farm  community  and  all  other 
segments  of  our  population. 

The  social  security  program  not  only 
brought  a  measure  of  justice  and  decency 
to  our  aged  and  disabled  citizens,  it  has 
done  more  than  anything  else  to  balanct, 
and  strengthen  the  American  economy. 

Into  the  new  Sixth  ConKressional  Dis- 
trict, comprising  Berks.  Schuylkill,  and 
Northumberland  Counties,  come  checks 
for  social  security  benefits  amounting  to 
over  $4  million  a  month. 


This  Is  a  tremendous  stimulant  to 
business,  particularly  in  the  distressed 
coal  region  areas  of  the  district. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  disability  ff'ature 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  I  feel  that 
this  was  one  of  the  most  important  im- 
provements that  have  been  made  since 
the  act  was  proposed  by  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  more  than  26  years 
ago. 

The  attacks  that  are  currently  being 
made  on  the  proposal  to  expand  the 
social  security  program  to  include  medi- 
care reflects  the  same  kind  of  bitter 
opposition  displayed  by  the  Republican 
leadership  when  the  disability  feature 
was  first  proposed.  It  was  called  a  cruel 
hoax.  It  w-as  denounced  by  GOP  spokes- 
men as  socialism.  They  said  it  would 
bankrupt  the  social  security  program 
and  put  a  heavy  tax  burden  on  the  work- 
ing people. 

The  enemies  of  social  security  have 
not  changed  since  the  1930's  when  all 
sorts  of  dire  predictions  were  made  by 
Republican  opposition  to  this  great  pro- 
gram. 

The  adoption  of  a  resolution  by  the 
national  convention  of  Young  Republi- 
cans in  Minneapolis  called  for  the  re- 
peal of  compulsory  social  .security.  This 
gives  evidence  of  the  diehard  Republi- 
can opposition  to  a  social  reform  pro- 
gram which  has  helloed  lift  our  coun- 
try from  the  soup  kitchens  and  bread- 
lines of  the  1930"s.  Social  security  gives 
to  our  aged  citizens  an  opportunity  to  live 
on  a  higher  level  with  dignity  and  self- 
respect  in  their  twilieht  years. 

Many  more  improvements  are  neces- 
sary to  make  the  social  security  program 
more  adequate  and  realistic  That  is 
one  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration,  which  T  fully  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  witli  my  re- 
marks this  article  from  the  Pottsvllle 
Republican : 

Social  Secttrity  Hfi  ps  FARMrR 

Thanks  to  the  alertness  of  a  son  and  a 
program  of  regular  social  security  talks  to 
high  school  students,  things  will  be  a  little 
easier  for  the  Albert  Petel  family,  of  New 
Ringgold,  who  will  now  be  receiving  about 
$247  a  month  in  social  security  disability  in- 
surance benefits, 

Albert  Petel,  a  46-year-<  Id  farm  riperator. 
was  badly  hurt  in  an  accident  in  November 
1961,  when  he  was  pinned  between  a  tractor 
and  a  truck,  with  both  legs  broken  across 
the  knees,  a  blood  clot  in  the  right  lung  and 
other    extensive   injuries. 

Petel  had  been  employed  at  a  rork  quarry 
in  New  Jersey  when  he  and  his  family  bough' 
the  farm  in  1959,  which  he  worked  on  a  part- 
time  basis  on  weekends.  When  he  w;ts  laui 
off  for  the  winter  scatun  in  1960.  he  decided 
not  to  return  to  his  job,  but  to  devote  full 
time  to  the  operation  of  the  farm  Things 
were  going  well  until  the  accident  which 
made  it  physically  impossible  for  him  to 
continue  running  the  farm  and  which  cre- 
ated a  serious  financial  crisis  for  the  family. 

Although  he  knew  that  social  security  pro- 
vides payments  upon  retirement  and  to  sur- 
vivors upon  a  wage  earner's  death,  he  became 
aware  of  the  disability  provisions  only  be- 
cause his  son,  who  was  a  member  of  a  class  at 
Tamaqua  High  School,  heard  a  talk  on  social 
security  given  by  John  Elnitsky,  assLstant 
manager  of  the  local  district  office  in  Potts- 
Ville.    After  listening  to  his  sen  and  reading 
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the  pamphlets  which  he  had  brought  home 
with  him,  Petel  applied  for  the  disability 
insurance  benefits  and  submitted  the  neces- 
sary medical  evidence.  Subsequently  a  de- 
termination wiis  made  finding  him  disabled 
as  of  Novembei'  20,  1961,  the  date  of  the  ac- 
cident. Benefits  of  $107  a  month  payable 
beginning  with  June  1962  for  Mr.  Petel,  and 
$46.80  per  month  each  for  his  wife  and  two 
minor  sons.  ::n  accordance  with  the  law. 
disability  insurance  benefits  can  only  be 
paid  after  the  tsxpiration  of  a  6-month  wait- 
ing period. 

HIGH  (+CHOOL  TALK  PAYS  OFF 

In  addition  to  Petel.  the  family  consists 
of  Loreue,  his  v/ife,  a  son,  Wayne,  age  18,  and 
two  minor  som.  Raymond  14  and  Jay.  who  is 
6.  It  was  Wajne  who  heard  the  talk  given 
at  the  Tamaqua  High  School,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Jack  Q.  Wasserman,  district 
manager  of  th»  local  office,  is  a  regular  an- 
nual service  provided  to  most  of  the  county 
high  schools.  iVasserman  explained  that  the 
talks,  given  by  fully  trained  and  experienced 
social  security  representatives,  to  seniors, 
have  a  dual  pui  po.se  They  not  only  help  the 
graduating  stulents  learn  the  importance  of 
the  social  security  program  to  them  in 
their  future  working  lifetimes,  but  also,  as 
in  this  case,  nelp  to  Inform  the  families 
about  the  expanded  benefits  which  have  been 
provided  by  m.iny  recent  legislative  changes 
in  the  original  act. 

To  become  eligible  for  disability  Insurance 
benefits.  Wasserman  stated  the  applicant 
must  have  an  illness  or  injury  so  severe 
that  It  makes  him  unable  to  engage 
in  any  substantial  gainful  activity.  In  ad- 
dition, the  applicant  must  have  worked 
under  social  security  for  at  least  5  years  out 
of  the  10-year  period  prior  to  the  date  he 
became  disabled. 

The  monthly  payments  of  $247  will  con- 
tinue until  Petel  recovers  his  ability  to  re- 
turn to  work.  Payments  to  the  minor  chil- 
dren will  continue  unless  Mr.  Petel  recovers 
before  they  attain  the  age  of  18. 

Although  social  security  records  are  con- 
fidential. Petel  specifically  gave  his  per- 
mission for  his  personal  story  to  appear  In 
the  newspapers  so  that  other  Schuylkill 
County  residents  could  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  disability  provisions  of 
the  social  security  program. 

Wasserman.  who  presented  the  first  check, 
totaling  almost  $500,  to  the  Petel  family  for 
the  months  of  June  and  July,  stated  that 
there  are  many  other  people  In  Schuylkill 
County  who  are  still  unaware  that  the  social 
security  program  now  provides  these  dis- 
ability Insurance  benefits.  He  urges  any- 
one who  may  meet  the  requirements  for  dis- 
ability Insurance  benefits,  to  contact  the  lo- 
cal office  at  201  East  Arch  Street.  Pottsvllle. 
for  further  Information.  The  telephone 
number  is  622-1490. 


LOANS   FOR    STUDENTS 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  which  has  really  proven  to 
be  a  tremendous  help  in  the  field  of 
higher  education  is  the  loan  program. 
Many  worthy  students  have  been  able 
to  continue  in  college  because  of  these 
loans.  As  more  students  are  seeking 
help  to  enroll  in  sch'X)ls  tins  fall,  how- 


ever, the  funds  available  are  not  .'suffi- 
cient to  proMde  the  neces.sary  loans. 
The  proposal  to  double  the  amount  avail- 
able to  the  colleges  should  have  been 
passed.  The  high  cost  of  tuition  limits 
the  number  of  qualified  students  who  can 
obtain  the  funds  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation. This  limitation  is  not  to  the 
advantage  of  our  citizens  or  of  our 
country. 

In  my  district  the  number  of  loan 
requests  is  considerably  greater  than 
last  year.  The  great  universities  and 
colleges  of  my  city  are  unable  to  meet 
the  requests  for  loans.  Tlie  city  and 
State  are  cooperating  in  a  splendid  man- 
ner with  education  grants,  but  these 
sources  cannot  begin  to  adequately  solve 
the  problem.  The  Federal  loan  program 
is  acceptable  and  supported  by  all  ele- 
ments interested  in  higher  education. 
It  provides  for  the  return  of  the  public 
funds  with  interest.  It  contains  special 
inducements  for  teachers  so  that  teacher 
shortage  can  be  overcome.  It  helps  one 
of  the  most  vital  programs  in  the  United 
States  today. 

I  hope  that  those  who  realize  how 
urgent  the  need  is  and  how  important 
the  program  is  for  the  welfare  of  our 
country  will  act  now  to  solve  this 
problem. 


FEDERAL  REGISTRATION  OF 

FIREARM.'^'' 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  I  have  been  receiving 
letters — as  have  other  Members  also — 
opposing  any  legislation  to  require  the 
Federal  registration  of  firearms  owned  by 
private  citizens.  I  believe  the  letters 
have  been  instigated  on  the  one  hand  by 
the  National  Rifle  Association,  and  on 
the  other  hand  by  various  n^htwing 
political  groups.  The  Rifle  A.^sociation 
considers  such  legislation  as  a  violation 
of  the  constitutional  right  to  bear  arms, 
and  an  interference  with  the  legitimate 
recreation  of  honest  sports  enthusiasts; 
some  of  the  rightwing  groups  tell  us  the 
idea  is  to  disarm  good  Americans  so  that 
the  Communists  can  take  over. 

Up  to  now,  I  have  taken  no  direct 
interest  in  the  controversy  since  I  am  not 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  such 
prop>osed  legislation  has  never  been 
brought  before  us  for  a  vote.  But  the 
murder  of  a  high  school  boy  m  Falls 
Church.  Va.,  over  the  weekend  makes  us 
all  wonder  what  must  be  done  to  keep 
guns  out  of  the  hands  of  mentally  dis- 
turbed individuals  like  the  17-year-old 
Falls  Church  boy  who  has  confessed 
killing  the  youth  who  discovered  him  :n 
the  backyard  as  a  Pecpinp  Tom. 

The  Vinson  boy.  who  has  been  in  and 
out  of  .'several  mental  institutions  and  lias 
a  record  of  actions  which  reflect  a  dis- 
turbed personality,  bought  a  S65  gun  in 


Annandale.  \*a  by  claiming  to  be  23, 
and  giving  a  false  name  and  a  fictitious 
address.  The  gun  v,  a.*^  manufactured  in 
Massachusetts,  sold  lo  a  Rockville.  Md.. 
wholesaler,  and  then  to  the  Annandale. 
Va..  retailer.  This  gun  was  a  product  of 
intei-state  commerce.  It  was,  appar- 
ently, largely  by  luck  that  it  was 
found  by  a  neighbor  and  traced  by  good 
police  work  on  the  part  of  the  Falls 
Church  authorities  to  the  boy  who  has 
admitted  this  and  other  crimes. 

Mr.  Si)eaker.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
advance  the  Communist  cause  or  inter- 
fere with  the  good  clean  fun  of  honest 
sixu-tsmen  and  hunters  if  we  insisted  on 
giving  the  FBI  the  authority  to  require 
registration  of  all  privately  owned  pis- 
tols or  revolvers,  or  similar  weapons 
which  feature  so  frequently  in  the  crime 
news. 

If  we  had  such  a  requirement,  it  is 
hardly  Ukely  a  17-year-old  school  drop- 
out, who  had  been  in  several  mental  in- 
stitutions and  had  been  arrested  at  var- 
ious times  for  a  series  of  very  serious 
offenses,  could  have  accumulated  an  ar- 
senal of  weapons. 

Our  laws  are  very  stringent  about 
keeping  track  of  the  taxes  due  or  paid 
on  firearms.  The  United  States  Code 
has  section  after  section  covering  the 
registration  of  firearms  from  manufac- 
turers to  retailer  so  as  to  be  sure  we  will 
get  the  excise  taxes  due  on  them.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  at  least  as  important  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  keep  track  of 
those  same  weapons  after  sale  by  the 
retailer,  so  that  when  the  FBI  finds 
mentally  disturbed  people,  with  police 
records,  accumulating  arsenals  of  weap- 
ons, the  local  authorities  can  be  fore- 
warned. I  believe  Federal  listing  would 
also  eliminate  the  fictitious  names  and 
addresses  so  often  employed  by  disturbed 
people  in  buying  guns 

I  urge  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
make  a  study  of  this  problem  and  rec- 
ommend legislation  which  ue  can  enact 
and  which  will  be  within  the  Constitu- 
tion. This  would  not  eliminate  crime, 
of  course,  but  it  would  certainly  make 
it  pHjssible  to  prevent  some  of  these  aw- 
ful crimes  of  violence  if  we  know  that 
people  with  criminal  records  or  history 
of  mental  illness  are  buying  guns. 


CORAL  GABLES  PFOrLE-TO-PEOPLE 
PROGRAM  PROVIDES  EXCELLENT 
GUIDELINE   TO    FRIENDSHIP 

Mr  FASCELL  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr  Speaker,  6  years 
ago  this  month  the  people-to-people  pro- 
gram was  initiated  to  encourage  private 
citizens  to  join  hands  with  peoples 
throughout  the  world  in  our  mutual 
struggle  against  oppression,  fear,  pov- 
erty, and  distrust. 

The  program  was  designed  to  estab- 
lish   bonds    of    lasting    ar.d    expanduig 
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friendship  that  would  serve  to  better 
international  social,  economic,  and  cul- 
tural life. 

I  am  indeed  proud  that  the  first  city 
in  the  United  States  to  extend  the  hand 
of  friendship  to  a  city  in  Latin  America 
was  a  city  from  my  congressional  dis- 
irict  iu  the  State  of  Tlorida— Coral 
Gables. 

Mr.  Fred  Hartnett  and  Mr  Keilh 
Phillips,  both  former  mayors  of  Coral 
Gables,  urged  participation  m  this  fine 
program  and  when  Mr.  Robert  Kingsley 
.suggested  his  birthplace  of  Cartagena. 
Colombia,  the  City  Council  of  Coral 
Gables  approved  the  program  and  Mr 
Walter  Walters  was  chosen  as  the  first 
president  of  the  Ccral  Gables  Peop'^e- 
to-People  Commillce. 

It  might  have  seemed  strange — per- 
haps brash — to  some  for  the  city  of  Coral 
Gables,  a  city  of  some  37.000  persons 
to  extend  the  hand  of  friendship  to 
Cartagena,  a  city  with  over  180.000  peo- 
ple, but  they  shared  a  mutual  climate 
and  juxtaposition  to  the  ocean  and  thi.s 
was  sufficient  for  the  Gablelues  to  launch 
what  has  become  an  outstanding  pro- 
gram in  people-to-people  effort  that 
every  city  in  this  Nation  could  well  emu- 
late 

The  charter  and  bylaws  of  the  Coral 
Gables  committee  provide  that  every  rec- 
ot-uiized  civic  association  or  club  in  the 
city  be  represented  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors— the  city  commissioners  serve  as 
honorary  mem'oeis  and  in  addition  ap- 
point one  member  each  to  tlie  board. 

The  committee  operate.-^,  liowever.  as 
a  nongovernmental  organization  and  has 
been  headed  by  several  leading  Gable- 
ites  such  as  Lucille  Neher.  Warren 
Blackmon,  Robert  Kingsley,  and  Ira 
Willard.  Edmund  Ru.-.so,  who  i.s  cu:'- 
rently  serving  as  the  committee's  pres- 
ident, devotes  almost  fu.l  time  to  th.e 
programs  administration. 

The  Cartaacna  People-to-People  Com- 
mittee, which  is  hfaded  by  Senora  Eveiia 
de  Porto  Mejia.  grew  out  of  an  amazin ; 
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organization,  the  Society  of  Lovt 
tagena— Sociedad    de    Amor 
gena — which  was  formed  m 
of  the  city's  leading  women 

Two  of  these  women,  wlio  were  pos- 
sessed of  far-reaching  ideas  of  humani- 
tarianism,  were  Senora  Ma.'ia  and  her 
sister,  Senora  Judith  Porto  de  Gonzales. 
They  realized  that  a  permanent  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  of  their  country 
could  only  be  reached  through  a  system 
of  basic  education  for  their  peoples. 

Public  schools  do  indeed  exist  in  Co- 
lombia—but only  1  out  of  every  30  per- 
sons has  a  chanc?  to  acquire  what  we 
would  consider  a  basic,  normal  educa- 
tion. 

Thus,  the  society  beaan  operation  of 
three  schools  with  only  a  handful  of  stu- 
dents. Today,  it  operates  20  schools  with 
over  5.000  students. 

To  fill  the  shortage  of  teachers,  the 
society  has  established  its  own  teachers" 
training  college  and  to  care  for  the  stu- 
dents' medical  needs,  it  has  opened  three 
modern  medical-dental  centers. 

Many  of  the  local  business  firms  and 
the  Colombian  Government  now  con- 
tribute to  the  financial  support  of  this 
program  and  recently  the  society  began 


providing 
schools. 

The  Coral  Gables  People-to-People 
Committee  took  the  society's  program 
into  its  heart  and  has  rendered  every 
available  assistance,  providing  such 
necessities  as  three  sewing  machines  to 
make  students  clothing,  school  supplies, 
and  a  station  wagon. 

The  two  sisters,  along  with  Rafael 
Escallon,  publisher  of  the  daily  news- 
paper Diario  de  la  Costa  and  a  member 
of  the  Colombian  Federal  Senate,  have 
been  the  driving  force  behind  the  suc- 
cess of  the  society  and  the  people-to- 
people  program  m  Cartagena. 

Senora  Mejia  and  Senora  Gonzales 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1961  as  the 
Cartagena  representatives  to  the  World 
Conference  of  Municipal  Governments 
held  here  in  Washington  and  visited 
Coral  Gables  to  extend  their  thanks  and 
further  tie  the  bonds  of  friendship  be- 
tween the  two  cities. 

As  a  guideline  to  other  cities  who 
would  like  to  participate  in  the  great 
purposes  of  the  people-to-people  pro- 
gram. I  wish  to  detail  at  this  time  the 
activities  of  the  people  of  Coral  Gables 
and  Cartagena  since  these  two  cities  be- 
came one  m  friendship  and  understand- 
ing. 

Exchange  visits:  Since  the  onset  of 
this  program,  the  citizens  of  Coral  Ga- 
bles and  Cartagena  have  exchanged 
visits.  These  exchanges  have  revealed  the 
people  of  the  two  cities  to  be  delightfully 
interesting  companions  with  common 
ideals  and  aspirations.  By  deliberate 
intent,  visitors  to  each  city  have  been 
hosted  by  men  and  women  with  similar 
business  and  cultural  backgrounds.  My 
own  administrative  assistant.  Mr.  John 
Buckley,  and  his  wife,  Meriam,  partici- 
pated in  one  of  these  visits  as  my  repre- 
sentatives where  they  were  hosted  at  the 
home  of  Senator  Ishmael  Porto. 

Cultural  exchanges:  One  of  the  most 
successful  cultural  programs  was  a  Co- 
lombian art  exhibit  held  at  Lowe  Art 
Gallery  at  the  University  of  Miami  for 
6  weeks  in  June  and  July  of  1960.  The 
International  Petroleum  Co.,  Ltd.. 
spon.sored  the  event  and  the  Coral  Ga- 
bles People-to-People  Committee  pre- 
sented and  publicized  it. 

Library:  Coral  Gables  raised  $300 
to  buy  more  books  for  the  Colombo- 
Americano  Center  library.  This  library 
has  been  largely  stacked  with  books 
made  available  from  Coral  Gables.  Re- 
cently, in  Coral  Gables,  a  Colombian 
Week  was  held  and  1,200  packets  were 
distributed  in  the  local  schools  which 
contained  information  concerning  Co- 
lombia, and  especially  Cartagena. 

Student  exchanges:  Recently,  15  stu- 
dents from  the  University  of  Cartagena 
visited  the  camipus  of  the  University  of 
Miami  under  the  people-to-people  pro- 
gram. After  a  ueek's  visit  where  they 
had  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
American  campus  life,  they  returned  to 
Cartagena  accompanied  by  15  students 
from  Coral  Gables  who  returned  the 
campus  visit.  Also,  the  Coral  Gables 
group  is  making  it  iwssible  for  a  Carta- 
gena graduate  .student  in  medicine  to 
study  for  a  year  at  the  University  of 
Miami. 


Cartagena  Plaza  Cartagena  Plaza  m 
Coral  Gables  has  been  dedicated  as  a 
symbol  of  the  friend.ship  that  the  two 
cities  have  established.  In  the  center  of 
this  plaza  sits  an  interesting  monument. 
It  is  a  statute  of  a  pair  of  shoes  about 
4  feet  long.  This  is  a  replica  of  the 
bronze  shoes  which  constitute  a  famous 
landmark  in  Cartagena.  The  unusual 
montiment  subject  was  inspired  by  the 
celebrated  Cartagena  poet,  Luis  Carlos 
Lopez,  who  commented  in  verse  about 
the  past  of  Cartagena  as  compared  to 
the  present,  and  said: 

Yet.  with  your  sad  and  neglected  aspect, 
you  can  still  Inspire  the  sort  of  afTectlon  one 
feels  fcMT  his  comfortable  old  shoes. 

Thus,  an  old  pair  of  shoos  became  a 
sort  of  unofficial  city  symbol  of  Car- 
tagena. Coral  Gables  had  a  replica  of 
the  Cartagena  monument  cast  by  Clay- 
ton Henry  Charles,  the  chairman  of  the 
art  department  of  the  University  of 
Miami,  and  this  monument  now  stands 
in  prominence  in  Cartagena  Plaza.  The 
city  of  Cartagena  has  recently  dedicated 
a  new  park  as  Coral  Gables  Park  to  be  an 
associate  symbol  to  correspond  to  the 
plaza  in  Coral  Gables. 

Baseball  competition:  On  August  24, 
1962,  a  12-man  baseball  team  traveled 
to  Cartagena,  This  team  was  chosen 
from  the  American  Leeion  Junior 
League  in  Coral  Gables.  Thoy  will  meet 
a  Cartagena  team  m  a  scries  of  games, 
and  then  this  fall,  the  Cartagena  team 
will  come  to  Coral  Gables  and  renew 
the  competition.  This  is  just  one  more 
attempt  to  create  stronger  friendships 
between  Coral  Gables  and  Cartagena. 
The  series  of  games  was  arranL'pd  by  Mr. 
Paul  Brocchini,  the  director  of  the  Co- 
lombo-Americano Center  in  Cartacena. 

The  Park  of  the  Americas  in  Miami 
was  founded  with  the  idea  of  every 
American  nation  having  a  monument. 
Colombia  did  not  have  one,  so  the  people 
of  Cartagena  sent  a  bronze  statue  of 
General  Santander,  the  Colombian  lib- 
erator, and  Coral  Gables  provided  a  ped- 
estal, and  today  it  stands  proudly  among 
the  other  great  men  of  all  the  Americas. 
The  monument  was  dedicated  tjy  Colom- 
bian President  Lleras,  and  has  become 
another  symbol  of  the  friendship  that 
exists  between  Cartagena  and  Coral 
Gables. 

A  high  U.S.  Infonnation  Agency  offi- 
cial, who  has  charge  of  the  people-to- 
people  program  coordination,  said  that 
over  1,200  cities  have  formed  affiliation 
with  foreign  cities  and  none  has  a  better 
program  than  that  of  Coral  Gables.  It 
would  be  a  definite  credit  to  any  Member 
of  Congress  to  urge  that  cities  Jn  his 
district  form  people-to-people  affilia- 
tions. If  all  American  cities  would  have 
a  program  as  successful  as  that  of  Coral 
Gables,  the  cause  of  international 
friendship  would  be  advanced  and  the 
United  States  of  America  would  find 
faithful  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


GOLD  RESERVES  BEINCi  DE- 
PLETED 
Mr.  HALEY.     Mr  Speaker.  T  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  IIou.se  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  a  newspaper  article. 
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The  SPK^KER.  Is  theie  ob.)ection 
to  the  request  of  the  pentleman  from 
Florida'' 

There  was  no  ob.jection 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 
are  concerned  about  the  fact  that  our 
gold  reserves  are  being  depleted  and  are 
going  into  the  hands  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. Only  recently  it  was  necessary 
to  make  a  large  withdrawal  from  our  gold 
stockpile  at  Fort  Knox  in  order  to  meet 
the  commitments  of  the  United  States  to 
certain  other  nations. 

If  a  real  effort  is  to  be  made  to  stop 
the  flow  of  our  gold  to  foreign  nations, 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  could  be  done 
simply  by  bringing  a  halt  to  that  pro- 
gram which  the  American  people  do  not 
favor,  namely  the  sc -called  foreign  aid 
program. 

In  my  own  congressional  district,  there 
is  a  strong  and  still  growing  opposition 
to  the  foreign  aid  program.  My  people 
continue  to  ask  how  long  must  they  sup- 
port the  other  countries  of  the  world. 
Typical  of  the  criticism  of  this  program 
is  the  following  editorial  written  by  Mr. 
Harris  Sims.  Mr.  Sims  is  the  editor  of 
the  Lakeland  Ledger,  an  outstanding 
daily  newspaper  of  Florida.  Mr.  Sims 
and  the  Ledger  are  to  be  commended  for 
calling  attention  to  the  wastefulness  of 
this  program  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
American  people  aie  sick  and  tired  of 
supporting  this  program. 

Foreign  Aid  Billions 

One  of  these  days  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  are  going  to  rise  up  and  de- 
clare war  on  the  foreign  aid  program. 

There  must  be  a  gnvd  many  men  and 
women  who  are  sick  and  tired  of  working 
to  support  Communists.  Fascists,  revolu- 
tionaries, counterrevolutionaries,  rightists, 
leftists,  tribesmen,  neutralists,  and  all  of  the 
rest.  In  almost  every  nook  and  cranny  In  the 
world. 

It  Is  partclularly  nonlnsplrlng  for  the 
people  of  this  Nation  to  go  home  after  a 
hard  day's  work,  tvim  on  the  television  set. 
and  see  what's  going  on  In  some  of  these 
countries  which  have  heavy  appetites  for  tax 
dollars  from  the   United  States  of  America 

A  15-mlnute  news  r^sum^  may  feature 
demonstrations  by  thousands  of  able-bodied 
patriots  who  semlngly  have  nothing  else 
to  do  but  ride  on  trucks  or  streetcars.  They 
wave  flags,  destroy  property,  and  stage  fights 
with  their  local  authorities. 

The  next  scene  Is  also  very  good  for  after- 
dinner  digestion.  It  usually  shows  a  few 
thousand  soldiers,  with  appropriate  civilian 
reception  committee  standing  along  the 
roadway,  welcoming  tlie  latest  dictator  while 
the  deposed  political  giant  \£  taking  oS  for 
the  hills. 

Apparently,  only  the  recipients  of  foreign 
aid  from  the  United  States  can  afford  such 
luxuries.  Citizens  of  this  Nation  are  too 
busy  working  to  earn  their  dally  bread. 

The  American  people  historically  are 
warmhearted  and  generous  In  responding 
to  ple.is  for  aid  from  distressed  areas  of  the 
world.  China  in  a  specific  case  In  point. 
On  various  occasions  that  nation  has  been 
stricken  by  epidemics  or  faced  starvation. 
MiUlons  of  dollars  worth  of  food  and  medi- 
cine were  given  by  the  people  of  this  N.i- 
tlon.  Yet  today,  the  Chinese  Comniunist.s 
have  vowed  to  destroy  the  democracy  and 
freedom  of  the  very  people  who  so  be- 
friended them. 

On  this  foreign  aid  Issue,  tliere  Is  no 
doubt  that  most  of  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  are  more  than  willing  to  help  others 
to  help  themselves.  But  It  Is  one  thing  to 
provide  technical  assistance  with  limited  fi- 
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iiaiiCiui   aid.   and  oijjnieiiiinj;   ei.^e.   UiUtiu,    :  ■ 
puur  bilhons  down  ihe  biiik  li  .les  c!   Kiu\]>e 
A.-ia.  and  A'rica. 

We  sttrri  to  recall  that  there  w;„s  coiU'.dtr- 
abie  embarrasbment  in  Washington  when  it 
w  ai  disci JEcd  thut  foreign  aid  b'oreaucrats 
were  shipping  a  dieuiy  food  to  Asia.  Ap- 
jiarently.  we  had  fed  the  natives  so  well  that 
they  had  become  overweight.  We  just  had 
t  J  help  them  reduce. 

Ill  Lakeland  last  year,  a  group  of  Congress- 
men let  loose  with  some  barbs  on  what  they 
called  the  greatest  giveaway  program  in  all 
history.  Ore  of  ihe  neighborly  act*  detailed 
was  the  spending  of  $75  milUon  to  relocate 
some  Nubian  statues  along  the  Nile  River. 

There  wa^  the  national  news  report  that 
so  much  assistance  from  the  United  States 
was  reaching  Saigon  that  the  authorities 
were  having  trouble  spending  all  of  the 
American  tax  dolUirs.  They  finally  solved 
the  problem  by  purchasing  fleets  of  expensive 
Mercedes-Benz  automobiles. 

The  latest  affront  to  the  American  people 
was  Just  delivered  to  a  House  committee  in 
Washington.  The  State  Department, 
through  the  Agency  fcr  International  De- 
velopment, has  Just  contributed  millions  in 
"birthday"  gifts  to  some  new  nations. 

And  there  was  $29  million  to  assure  the 
survival  of  a  prime  minister,  who  was  ou.'sted 
Just  the  same;  and  Indonesia  got  $5,600,000 
to  build  n  road  to  the  site  of  the  Asian  ath- 
letic games. 

In  the  meantime,  in  communities  like 
Lakeland  throughout  the  United  States,  pub- 
lic-spirited citizens  are  hard  pressed  to  raise 
funds  to  support  medical  research,  to  help 
children  stricken  with  cerebral  palsy,  to 
assist  the  aged  and  Infirm,  to  meet  the  end- 
less other  demands  that  humanitarian  peo- 
ple must  meet. 

If  the  bureaucrats  In  Washington  are  per- 
mitted to  keep  on  handing  out  the  billions 
which  they  do  so  little  to  earn,  the  day  may 
come  when  the  people  of  th?  United  states 
will  no  longer  be  giving  foreign  aid;  we  will 
be  receiving  it. 


MR.  PHILIP  CORTIsEY,  A  BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVE  WITH  SOCIAL  RE- 
SPONSIBILITIES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  in  two 
instances  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  ua;?  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  last  Sunday  earned  a  most 
interesting  biographical  sketch  of  Mr. 
Philip  Cortney,  written  by  Richard 
Rutter. 

Much  of  the  Rutter  article  deals  with 
Mr.  Cortney 's  success  in  managing  Coty. 
Inc  .  a  firm  which  he  heads.  I  will  not 
review  that,  although  it  is  most  interest- 
ing and  shows  Mr.  Cortney  to  be  an  ex- 
ceptionally able  coiporate  executive 

The     statement     which     particulaily 
interested  me  is  the  quotation  from  Mr 
Cortney  in  which  he  says  "a  business  is 
a  part  of  the  country  it  is  in.     Mana.ce- 
ment  acquires  duties  with  advantages." 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mr. 
Cortney  for  many  years  and  I  can  say 
from  personal  experience  that  this  quo- 
tation truly  reflects  the  beliefs  and  ac- 
tions of  this  man.  I  could  add  that  I 
also  know  from  personal  experience  that 
Mr.  Cortney  is  a  creat  and  effective 
friend  of  small  business — not  just  the 
small     businesses    that    distribute    his 


company's  product,  but  all  small  i:  lsi- 
nesses.  He  has  a  deep  and  abiding  faith 
m  tiie  vitality  that  small  and  independ- 
ent business  give  to  the  economy  of  a 
nation,  and  m  the  political  democracy  to 
which  sucii  enterprises  so  greatly  con- 
tribute. 

Mr.  Cortney's  interests  and  his  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  country's  well-being  do 
not  stop  with  small  business.  He  is  an 
ouu-tandmg  studi  nt  of  monetar%  policies 
and  a  good  student  of  all  economic 
matters  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  concluding  paragraphs  from 
the  New  York  Times  sketch  of  Mr. 
Cortney,  as  follows : 

CONCEPT     DErrr-JED 

The  head  of  Coty  defines  his  basic  con- 
cept of  management:  "I  represent  the  con- 
sumer." He  describes  his  job  a£  consist- 
ing of  "defining  policy,  choosing  tlie  men  to 
execute  it,  supervising  the  execution  and 
making  the  key  decisions." 

Mr.  Cortney  has  a  strong  sense  of  the 
business  man's  obligations  to  his  community, 
his  country  and,  in  fact,  to  the  entire  free 
world.  "A  business  is  part  of  the  country 
it  is  in,"  he  says.  "Management  acquires 
duties    together    with    advantages.  ' 

His  keen  sense  of  duty  has  made  Mr  Cort- 
ney a  director  of  the  Nraional  Industrial 
Conference  Board,  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  International  Aspects  of  Atomic 
Energy  of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers and  a  past  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Council  of  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

His  abiding  interest  In  economics  and 
monetary  problems — "my  only  real  hobby" — 
has  led  him  to  become  a  member  of  the 
American  Economic  Association  and  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Economy  Society  of  Great 
Britain.  He  has  written  many  articles  on 
economic  and  monetary  issues  and  he  has 
published  a  boo>'.  "The  Economic  Munich." 

In  1947.  he  organized  La  Maison  de  France, 
aimed  at  Improving  economic  and  business 
cooperation  between  France  and  this  coun- 
try. It  established  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette 
Fellowship  Foundation  to  help  French  stu- 
dents to  study  and  travel  in  this  country. 
Philip  Cortney  Is  a  commander  of  the  French 
Legion  of  Honor. 

Mrs.  Cortney  is  the  former  M.u-celle  Denya. 
a  French  opera  and  concert  singer. 

The  Cortneys.  who  have  no  children,  live 
in  a  mldtown  Manhattan  apartment  with  a 
view  of  Central  Park. 


PUBLIC  REAC^riON  TO  FOUNDATION 

STUDY 

Ml-.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
23,  1962.  and  August  20.  1962  I  pre- 
sented to  the  House  my  first  and  second 
interim  reports  on  the  study  of  524  tax- 
exempt  foundations,  which  lias  been 
conducted  by  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee.  They  appear  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  those  dates. 

Our  study  has  been  confined  to  pri- 
^ately  conti-olled,  tax-exempt  founda- 
tions that  are  required  to  file  tax  return 
foi-m  990-A  or  104I-A.  This  excludes 
first,  religious  organizations;  second,  ed- 
ucational organizations  if  tliey  normally 
maintam  a  regular  faculty  and  curricu- 
lum and  normally  have  a  regularly  or- 
ganized body  of  pupils  or  ."Jtudents  in 
attendance  at  the  place  where  their  edu- 
cational activities  are  regularly  carried 
on;  third,  charitable  organizations,  or 
organizations  for  the  prevention  of  cru- 
elty to  children  or  animals,  if  supported 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  funds  contributed 
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by  the  United  States  or  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  primarily 
supported  by  contributions  of  the  general 
public;  and,  fourth,  or  organizations 
operated,  supervised,  or  controlled  by  or 
in  connection  with  a  religious  organiza- 
tion described  in  section  501'C'<^3»  of 
the   Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Since  July  23.  I  have  received  thou- 
sands of  letters  in  support  of  our  investi- 
gation. They  express  deep  concern  over 
the  ever-growing  number  and  influence 
of  lax -exempt  foundations. 

The  reactions  to  our  study  will  no 
doubt  be  of  interest  to  the  Members.  I, 
therefore,  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  excerpts  from  a  few  of  the 
letters  received  to  date.  These  are  in 
addition  to  those  which  I  placed  m  the 
Record  of  August  23.  1962: 

HZ.  Brooklyn.  NY.:  "According  to  todays 
p.ipers  you  charge  that  many  tax-exempt 
fo'.'.nciiiti'jns  are  violating  income  tax  law., 
and  ih.if  the  Internal  Revenue  Ser-.ice  iias 
been   l.ix      I  agree  v/i^h  you   100  percent 

MBS,  La  Marque,  Tex  :  ••!  itni  most  in- 
terested in  your  effort  to  look  into  the 
f  >undation.'!  This  is  an  imtapped  source 
of  taxation  for  our  Treastiry  Charity  Is  the 
last  thi.i;t;ht  in  their  minds  «  •  •  How  I  can 
help  '  ' 

J  P.K  ,  New  York,  NY  I  read  .with  de- 
light) your  recommendation  that  tax  ex- 
emptions to  foundations  be  suspended  until 
Congre.ss  had  tightened  the  law«  " 

H  P  W  .  Newport,  Ky  :  "Was  readitig  rif 
ymiT  rine  patriotic  work  on  tax-exempt  foun- 
dations. Keep  the  ball  rolling,  you  are  do- 
ing splendidly — also  your  conimittee — my 
hat  is  off  to  you," 

H.P.L,.  Jackson  Heights.  NY,:  We  want 
to  commend  you  very  much  for  the  excellent 
work  you  have  di^ne  and  are  doing,  to  bring 
out  in  the  open  the  facts  regarding  fotuida- 
tions,  Plea.se  contini:e  this  until  soniething 
Is  really  accnmplished  by  way  of  correction  " 

ESC  Waco.  Tex  Read  with  much  in- 
terest a  .summary  of  your  report  relative  to 
trusts,  etc.,  and  their  effv?ct  on  our  economy, 
•  •  •  I  believe  ti'icy  should  not  go  un- 
taxed 

HEC  .  Miami.  Pla  :  -Within  the  last  week 
or  sci  I  have  read  two  accounts  of  your  re- 
p)ort  on  tax-exempt  foundations,  and  wish 
to  express  my  appieciation  for  your  having 
focused  attention  on  this  situation," 

M,A  .  Beverly  Hills,  Calif,:  "It  would  seem 
to  me  that  you've  hit  the  nail  on  the  head 
in  requesting  an  investigation  of  founda- 
tions," 

G,R.,  Niagara  FalLs.  N.Y  :  Please  do  con- 
tinue to  pursue  with  vigor  the  course  you 
are  taking  in  fighting  the  tax  exemptions 
of  these  foundations  which  I  have  just  read 
about  in  our  newspaper, 

■  Thanks  to  you  and  the  others  who  have 
the  knowledge  and  courage — it  takes  that 
to  pursue  this  just  cause," 

R,M  K  .  Laguna  Beach.  Calif  I've  read 
your  comments  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  July  23  regarding  moratorium  on  foun- 
dation tax  exem.ptlons  and  heartily  conciir," 

S  W,C,,  Orange,  N  J  "A  note  to  commend 
you  on  your  request  that  an  investigation 
of  the   tax-free  foundations  be  made 

"You  will  have  the  support  of  many,  all 
of  whom  will  wish  you  the  best  of  luck  - 
a  thorough  in\e.sr!gation  of  these  should  be 
made  " 

H,M  G  ,  Kew  Gardens,  N  Y  :  "Good  boy,  I 
say,  after  reading  in  Sunday's  newspaper  thn' 
you  charged  that  many  of  the  t.ix-exemp- 
foundations  are  tax  dodges  and  charitable  m 
name  only.  They're  charitable,  all  right,  t' i 
their  lielrs.  Don't  fail  to  follow  througli  on 
this,  Representative  P.atman" 

RED,  La  Jolla,  Calif-  '  Th.ir,k  you  f..r 
your    rare    courage,   •    •    *   M.my    people    in 


this  locality  feel  that  a  I.ix  and  irresponsible 
manipulation  of  their  funds  disqualify  many 
of  these  foundations  for  the  privilege  of 
tax  exemption  Do  try  to  have  a  morato- 
rium on  tax  exemjjtion  for  foundations  until 
Congress  has  devised  new  laws. 

"Congratulations,  and  keep  up  the  good 
work  " 

JWM  Freeport,  Tex.;  "The  recent  news 
report^s  rcg.irding  your  intention  to  look  into 
the  t,;ix-exemnt  foundations  was  good  news 
indeed  " 

A  P  J  Baltimore,  Md.:  "The  July  23  issue 
of  the  Congressional  Record  came  today 
and  I  am  grateful  to  you  and  yotir  staff  for 
the  tremendous  research  on  the  foundations. 
•  •  •  What  you  have  done  is  magnificent  in 
concep'ion  and  execution.     Do  press  on." 

R  F  Redlands.  Calif  :  "Please  continue  to 
woric  to  make  these  foundations  pay  taxes 
same  as  everyone  else.  Aren't  most  of  these 
foundations  just  tax  dodges  in  the  first 
place? 

-fCeep  up  the  good  work." 

A  MS  ,  Buffalo,  N.Y.:  "I  approve  100  per- 
cent of  yotir  report  calling  for  an  immediate 
mor.itorium  on  the  granting  of  tax  exemp- 
tion to  foundations." 

E.K,,  Garden  Grove,  Calif.:  "Thank  you 
for  your  stand  In  favor  of  American  liberty 
and  against  the  unfair  tax  laws  in  regard 
to  foundations.  If  there  Is  anything  I  can 
do  here  in  California  to  help  you,  please, 
please  let  me  know. 

"Again,  thank  you  and  be  assured  you  have 
strong  support  at  the  informed  grassroots 
level." 

C  A.J..  Norfolk,  Va.:  "I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  stand  you  have  taken 
in  investtigating  the  Hughes  tax  free  foun- 
dation," 

AH,  San  Diego,  Calif.:  "Thank  you  for 
your  Investigation  into  the  tax  free  founda- 
tions. 

"Please  do  not  give  up." 

EEM,  Kansas  City,  Mo.:  "•  •  •  These 
tax-exempt  foundations  were  Just  created  to 
avoid  paying  taxes.  So  now  almost  everyone 
with  a  pile  of  money  creates  a  tax-free  foun- 
dation before  they  die," 

OD.  Houston,  Tex.:  "I  want  to  commend 
and  congratulate  you  on  your  statement 
tiiat  foundations  should  be  taxed." 

HAG,,  Arkley,  Iowa:  "I  feel  you  deserve 
to  be  commended  on  the  courageous  pro- 
posal, at  such  a  time,  to  urge  tax  exemption 
suspension  to  foundations  and  charitable 
trusts," 

C  R.H..  Sebastopol,  Calif.:  "Thank  you  so 
very  much  for  your  investigation  of  the  tax- 
free   foundations." 

D  S,.  N,  Linthicum.  Md,:  "Your  newspaper 
comments  regarding  tax-exempt  foundations 
and  their  violation  of  the  tax  laws  and  your 
views  thereon  have  been  shared  by  this 
writer  for  a  considerable  period  of  time." 

J.T.S.,  Lake  Charles,  La.;  "I  read  about 
your  proposal  to  put  a  moratorium  on  tax 
exemptions  for  foundations  and  charitable 
trusts.  You  are  beginning  our  fight  for 
victory    where   it    should    be    started.   •    *    • 

"If  you  would  please  send  me  information 
on  any  speeches  etc.  you  make  on  this  sub- 
ject I  will  try  to  support  you  in  any  way 
possible," 

J.W.D,.  Reseda,  Calif.;  "I  heartily  agree 
with  your  statement  that  tax  exemptions 
for  foundations  be  stopped  until  tax  laws 
governing  them  can  be  investigated." 

J  H,T.,  Tonawanda.  NY.:  "You  have  a  good 
hold  on  a  lion's  tail:  I  hope  and  trust  you 
will  be  able  to  hang  on  to  it. 

'Your  recommendation  that  income-tax 
exemptions  to  foundations  be  halted  until 
the  laws  are  changed  is  a  fine  one.  ♦  •  • 
Bes-  of  luck," 

A  HO,  New  York,  N.Y.;  "With  great  pleas- 
ure I  read  of  your  activity  about  founda- 
tions. •   •   • 

"I  hope  you  will  continue  your  campaign." 


P.L..  Los  Angeles,  Calif.:  "Please,  may  I 
have  a  copy  of  your  report  on  the  tax-ex- 
empt foundations? 

"I  have  followed  your  presentation  of  this 
situation,  and  please  accept  my  gratitude 
for  your  excellent  work." 

P.P.R.,  Ontario,  Calif.:  "»  •  •  We  want 
you  to  know  we  firmly  support  your  efforts 
to  investigate  these  tax-exempt  founda- 
tions. •  •  •  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection, to  relieve  some  of  the  burden  from 
those  less  fortunate." 

P.W.,  Princeton,  N.J.:  "Congratulations  on 
your  stand  regarding  foundations.  Once 
again  you  have  brought  your  great  Insight 
and  wisdom  to  another  neglected  area  of  oiu- 
economy." 

P.M.,  Baltimore,  Md,:  You  certainly  put 
your  finger  on  an  important  tax  item  when 
you  speak  about  these  so-called  founda- 
tions, as  is  repKjrted  in  our  Baltimore 
Sun.  •   •   • 

"I  surely  hope  that  you  will  proceed  with 
your  investigation.  There  is  much  to  in- 
vestigate." 

G.B.,  Bishop,  Calif.:  "Thank  you  for  the 
wonderful  work  you  are  doing  on  the  tax- 
exempt  foundations. 

"We  are  convinced  it  is  being  used  by 
many  foundations  as  legalized  tax  dcxlglng 
and  would  like  to  see  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion made  with  possible  new  laws  regulating 
the  foundations.  " 

C.V.,  Hewlett.  N.Y.;  "Your  suggestion  that 
tax-free  foimdations  should  operate  under 
tightened  regulations  has  met  with  high 
praise  among  business  people  of  our  area. 

"I  am  writing  to  you  t-o  suggest  that  you 
continue  your  study  as  a  basis  for  immediate 
new  legislation  governing  tax-exempt  insti- 
tutions." 

AT.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.:  "Thank  you  for 
the  stand  that  you  have  taken  on  the  tax- 
exempt  foundations.  We  hope  that  you  will 
be  able  to  get  a  new  law  regarding  these 
foundations." 

H.H  H  .  Daingerfield.  Tex  •  •  *  We  want 
to  congratulate  you  on  the  beginning  of  an 
investigation  of  these  foundations.  •    »    * 

"Trusting  that  you  will  be  successful  in 
your  investigation  and  with  best  regards  to 
you." 

J.T.J. ,  San  Antonio,  Tex.:  "Thanks  for 
your  effort  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  tax- 
exempt  foundation  business." 

MA  B,,  Vista,  Calif.:  "You  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  your  courage  in  going  into  the 
matter  of  the  tax  dodging  foundations.  •  •  • 

"We  need  new  laws  to  abolish  these  loop- 
holes." 

KHJ..  North  Adams,  Mass,:  "If  I  am  cor- 
rectly Informed,  you  have  proposed  a  con- 
gressional study  of  the  uses  of  tax-exempt 
funds  by  private  foundations.  We  certainly 
need  it." 

CM.,  San  Jacinto,  Calif.:  "I  wish  to  thank 
you  for  your  courage  in  calling  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  the  needed  investiga- 
tion of  tax-exempt  foundations  ' 

W.M.,  Miami,  Fla.:  "I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  you  on  your  at- 
tempts to  investigate  some  tax-free  foun- 
dations. You  are  certainly  probing  where 
it  hurts.    •  •  * 

"You  will  no  doubt  stir  up  a  storm  or  two 
by  investigating  the  actions  of  these  foun- 
dations. I  hope  you  will  not  be  discouraged 
in  this  probe." 

G.W.H.,  Cold  Spring,  Ky  :  "I  have  read  the 
results  of  your  work  in  investigating  tlie 
tax-exempt  foundations,  and  I  am  quite  en- 
couraged to  know  that  you  are  on  this  Job" 

J.W.B.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.;  "I  have  read 
your  remarks  relating  to  tax-exempt  foun- 
dations and  charitable  trusts  as  reported  in 
the  Congressional  Record  for  July  23,  1962, 

"I  wish  you  would  accept  this  citizen's 
profound  thank  you  for  the  staggering  job 
of  detailing  you,  your  staff  and  members  of 
the  Small  Business  Committee,  have  done 
in  your  interim  report  on  this  subject," 
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E,M.P.,  San  Francisco.  Calif.:  "'•  *  •  Since 
action  to  correct  this  situation  has  not  been 
taken,  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  continue 
and  expose  those  foundations  g-uilty  of  le- 
galized tax  dotiglng. 

"I  have  written  Secretary  of  the  Trer>F-;ry, 
Douglas  DlUoii,  my  Senators  and  Congrt  .s- 
man  asking  them  to  declare  a  moratorium 
on  tax-exemption  for  foundations  until  Con- 
gress has  devised  new  laws.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve any  foundations,  large  or  small,  should 
enjoy  immunity  from  taxes  If  their  activi- 
ties do  not  warrant  it." 

F.K.,  Baton  Rouge,  La.:  "I  am  happy  to 
see  that  you  are  urging  a  thorough  study 
of  the  tax-free  foundations." 

HMW  ,  Oja  .  Calif,:  "I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportun.ty  to  thank  you  for  your  ef- 
forts to  curb  the  tax  exemptions  of  foun- 
dations. I  hcpe  there  will  be  a  continua- 
tion that  wil:  result  in  Congress  devising 
new  laws  to  restrain  these  tax-exempt  foun- 
dations." 

J.WG  ,  Plalnfleld,  N,J.:  "I  was  Interested 
in  the  repor;  appearing  in  the  July  23 
CoNCBESsiONAi,  RECORD  OH  tax-excmpt  foun- 
dations. 

"You  are  to  be  congratulated  for  your 
courage  in  bringing  this  issue  before  the 
public." 

W.B.,  Paradse.  Calif,:  "Thank  you  for  all 
you  are  doing  in  connection  with  the  tax- 
exempt  foundations.  We  urge  you  to  con- 
tinue investig.iting  these  foundations."  ' 

JBO ,  Panidise,  Calif  :  "We  appreciate 
all  your  efforts  in  connection  with  the  tax- 
exempt  foundations. 

"Please  continue  your  work  In  this  in- 
vestigation." 

M  S.B.,  Spol.ane.  Wash.;  "We  support  you 
in  your  inquiry  into  tlic  tax  exemptions 
granted  foxmdations." 

C.JD.,  El  Faso.  Ill  ;  "First  of  all  permit 
me  to  thank  you  for  alerting  the  American 
people  on  thi;  subject  of  foundations  and 
their  vast  economic  power  and,  in  my  opin- 
ion, their  unvinarranted  tax  exemption." 

E  A  E  .  Balb.ja,  Calif, ;  "You  are  to  be  com- 
plimented for  your  interest  and  forth- 
rlghtness  in  bringing  this  subject  Into  na- 
tional focus.  It  has  been  my  personal  ob- 
servation for  some  time  that  there  have 
been  reasons  other  than  Just  pure  philan- 
thropy for  the  establishment  of  some  of 
these  foundat  ons  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  general  taxpayer  is  paying  bills  that 
could  properly  be  shared  by  the  income  of 
many  of  these  captive  funds." 

PHC,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.:  "Please  ac- 
cept our  cong-atulations  on  yoiu-  extremely 
courageous  Investigation  on  the  tax-exempt 
foundations. 

"It  has  tak?n  a  man  of  rare  courage  to 
check  the  facts  about  the  untouchable 
foundations." 

M.M..  Miami,  Fla.:  "It  was  heartening  to 
read  of  your  speech  on  these  tax-exempt 
foundation  frnds.  I  am  bo  glad  you  are 
bringing  this  Jiformation  out  into  the  open 
for  all  to  see." 

M,Q  ,  ChiUa  Vista.  Calif:  'Thank  you  for 
your  courageojs  stand  in  att,acking  the  laws 
that  permit  Uix  exemption  fnr  the  founda- 
tions which  r'»present  such  great  blocks  of 
wealth  In  thi.'i  country. 

"That  huge  fortunes  such  as  the  Gug- 
genheim. Sloan,  Carnegie,  Rockefeller.  Ford, 
should  be  maneuvered  beyond  the  reach 
of  taxability  n  the  name  of  philanthropy 
represents  one  of  the  greatest  frauds  of  all 
times.  The  average  American  l-:as  n.i  inkling 
of  the  hoax  which  has  been  perpeir.ueu  upon 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

"May  your  exposure  arouse  the  public 
so  this  outrage  may  be  stopped." 

MN.A.,  Lon^  Beach,  Calif  :  "As  the  one 
who  coined  the  words  'tax  incentive'  and 
"tax  penalty'  i  i  a  paper  the  regulatory  func- 
tion of  taxailon  (fifth  tax  tenet)  for  a 
Stanford  depree,  before  present  specialists 
were    dry   behuid   tUe   ears,"   may   I   support 


your  Inquiry  Into  the  lawle.'^s  status  and 
operations  of  foundation.";,  and  lawless 
statutes  and  regulations  that  make  founda- 
tions the  biggest  group  of  tax  cheaters  and 
'villains'  in  the  United  States." 

KB,  Santa  Monica,  Calif  :  "Your  investi- 
gation into  the  tax-free  foundations  is 
mighty  heartening.    •   •   • 

"It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  your  committee 
will  proceed  and  Insist  on  a  full  investiga- 
tion." 

DRW,,  Dallas,  Tex.:  "Your  remarks  con- 
cerning the  tax-exempt  foundations  appear 
to  be  well  founded  and  It  appears  to  me  that 
a  full-scale  investigation  should  be  made." 

•V.R.H..  Flagstaff.  Ariz.;  'I  personally  would 
say  your  present  congressional  investigation 
into  foundations  could  well  be  one  of  the 
most  important  Congress  has  made  for  a 
long    time." 

J.E.D..  San  Jose.  Calif.:  "Commend  you  for 
your  stand  on  stopping  the  granting  of 
exemptions  to  charitable  trusts  and  founda- 
tions." 

LP.,  Lake  Lure.  N.C.:  "I  recently  read  In 
the  newspaper  about  the  wonderful  Job  you 
are  doing  in  regard  to  the  investigation  of 
the  tax-exempt  foundations.  I  must  con- 
gratulate you  as  a  man  that  is  not  afraid  to 
go  after  them." 

R-A,S.,  Whittler,  Calif,:  "Want  to  com- 
mend you  on  your  report  on  tax-exempt 
foundations." 

CH.B,  Los  Angeles,  Calif,;  "A  word  to 
compliment  you  on  your  study  of  tax-exempt 
foundations.  I  was  Just  afraid  it  would 
never  happen — and  it  is  so  obviously  over- 
due." 

JJ».C.,  Bronx,  N.Y.:  "I  read  an  account  of 
your  investigation  of  U.S.  tax-free  founda- 
tions In  the  New  York  Times  of  July  24. 
1962.  I  fotmd  It  very  Interesting  and  wish 
to  inform  you  that  for  a  long  time  I  have 
looked  forward  to  a  sincere  report  on  such 
matters,   •    •    • 

"Thank  you  for  you?  activities  in  this 
field  and  I  hope  that  you  will  continue  your 
splendid   reports." 

JTE.,  Garwood.  N.J,:  "We  were  very 
much  encouraged  to  read  today  that  some- 
one in  Washington  imderstatuds  that  work- 
ing people  bear  a  disproportionate  share  of 
taxes,  •    •   • 

"Again,  thank  tou  for  speaking  oxit  for  us," 

H  P,P,,  Santa  Barbara.  Calif  •  "This  has 
long  been  a  subject  that  has  sorely  needed 
revision,  Mr,  Patman,  a:id  you  have  shown 
exemplary  courage,  ' 

S.TT..  Atlanta  Ga  :  "It  Is  encouraging  to 
read  In  the  Atlanta  Constitution  of  this  date 
that  you  have  made  a  sweeping  Indictment 
of  foundations  and   the  IRS    •    •    • 

'"More  pwwer  to  you  and  God  bless  every 
effort  you  make" 

C,W,D,.  Long  Bea  h,  Cain'  We  were 
happy  to  re;Mi  of  your  efforts  to  halt  the 
granting  of  tax  exemptions  to  foundations 
until  the  laws  coverinR  them  are  tightened" 

A.F.J.,  Baltimore,  Md,:  "I  do  hope  you  will 
press  into  the  exempt  status  of  icundations." 

J  LB.,  Miraleste,  Calif:  "I  wish  to  c<..^- 
gratulate  ycu  on  your  stand  on  the  present 
laws  for  tax-exempt  fcundations  I:;  my 
op:uioa  the  situation  of  these  foundatior.s 
has  become  deplorable   " 

S.B  ,  Waco,  Tex.:  "We  note  with  a  great 
deal  of  Interest  that  you  are  highly  in  favor 
of  closing  some  of  the  tax  loopholes  on 
charitable  institutions.  We  certainly  agree 
that  it  is  worthwhile  U3  .see  if  these  institu- 
tions are  performing  the  function  for  which 
they  were  established  and  If  they  are  not 
they  cerUiinly  sh  u.d  pay  tlieir  fair  share 
of  tax," 

CV  tJ.C  .  Oakland,  Calif  :  "Our  deepest 
gratitude  to  you  for  making  possible  the 
August  6  item  Foundations  and  Tax  Ex- 
emption," US,  News  k  V,'vTld  Report    " 

W.L.K.,  San  Antonio.  Tex.;  •••••!  th.v.k 
it  is  a  refreshing  thing  to  see  a  committee 
of  the  Congress  taking  a  firm  stand  on  mat- 


ters that  are  In  the  best  Interest  of  our 
country  in  the  face  of  certain  determined 
opposition.   •    •    • 

"Please  accept  my  grateful  thanks  for 
your  contribution  in  behalf  of  good  govern- 
ment." 

R.A.F,,  St.  Petersburg.  Fla,:  "•  •  •  It  Is 
good  to  see  some  members  of  our  Congress 
are  not  afraid  to  buck  the  foundations.  " 

E.M.M.,  Glen  Cove,  NY.:  "Allow  me  to 
congratulate  you  for  airing  the  matter  of 
the  tax-exempt  foundations  " 

F.AB,,  Manchester,  Conn.:  "•  •  •  I  hope 
the  probe  now  being  made  on  tax-free  foun- 
dations will  prove  a  long  step  In  the  right 
direction," 

F.T.B.,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.:  "I  have  just 
read  this  weeks  Newsweek  and  wish  to  state 
that  I  share  your  views  regarding  lax- 
exempt  foundations  and  tr-usts," 

PJ».S..  Oakland,  Calif.:  "Please  keep  up 
your  fight." 

S.W.A.,  Austin,  Tex.:  -•  •  •  You  are  do- 
ing a  wonderful  Job.  •  •  '  More  power  to 
you." 

IkLL.K  .  Venice,  Fla.;  "I  was  glad  to  see 
that  sonaeone  of  importance  has  brought  to 
the  eye  of  the  public  the  inequities  of  our 
Federal  tax  structiu^." 

J.W.,  Birmingham,  Ala.:  "I  hope  you  are 
able  to  accomplish  some  measure  of  con- 
trol by  taxation  or  otherwise  over  these  tax- 
exempt  foundations." 

J.F.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.:  "I  agree  with  you 
on  this  foundation  method  of  evading 
taxes." 

B.A.P.,  Hawthorne.  Calif.:  "I  read  (with 
pleasure  i  of  yotir  inquiry  into  tax-free 
foundations." 

W.W,,  Phoenix,  Ariz,;  "Congratulations 
on  your  inquiry  into  tax-exempt  founda- 
tions." 

F.C.Q.,  Dewitt,  N.Y.;  "It  would  be  to  the 
best  interests  of  this  Republic  if  this  could 
receive  proper  Investigation,  and  I  shall 
write  to  Congressmen  in  this  area  to  sup- 
port your  Interest  In  this  field." 

L.T.D..  Newport  Beach,  Calif.:  "I  note  in 
the  Herald  Express  here  under  datehne  July 
21  that  you  are  going  to  push  for  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  tax  exemption  privileges 
granted  the  many  foundations. 

"Tlie  ciuicker  this  gets  going  the  better." 

A,M,C,  New  Orleans.  La  :  "Thank  you  for 
yotir  initiation  of  the  present  Investigation 
of  the  tiix-exempt  foundations." 

H.A.T.,  Long  Beach,  Calif  :  "So,  congratu- 
lations en  your  report  which  you  wlU  see 
from  the  enclosed  article  is  being  called 
'explosive.'  " 

D.A.H..  Morrlstown,  NJ.:  "Thank  good- 
ness someone  Is  going  to  investigate  tax-free 
foundations." 

JB.B.,  Richmond  Va  "Keep  up  the 
fight." 

M.F.R,.  Chicago,  111.:  "You  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  your  attempt  to  halt  exemp- 
tion of  any  foundation  and  your  study  in 
regard  to  same." 

PSH,  San  Diego,  Calif,:  "We  have  read 
with  great  interest  of  your  report  on  tax- 
exempt  foundations  and  wish  to  command 
you  for  your  good  work," 

MI  .  Galveston.  Tex,:  "Thank  God  some- 
one has  finally  come  to  the  aid  for  America 
and  the  American  people.  Why  should  the 
foundations  be  tax  exempt"" 

PR  L,  San  Diego,  Calif,:  -TTiank  you  for 
spcakins  out  against  the  present  laws  that 
permit  legalised  tax  dode^lne  by  tax-exenapt 
foundat  ons  " 

"I  am  writing  my  Senators  and  c  cv.crens- 
man  concerning  Uie  necestity  icr  mw  tax 
laws  for  foundations." 

MD,.  Buffalo,  N.Y,:  "Tl^ank  you  for  that 
informa':lTe  and  Interesting  article  on  tax- 
exempt  foundations  which  you  placed  in 
the  CoNGRBssiONAL  RECORD  of  Julv  23,  What 
a  huge  task  of  dredging  ycur  Small  Business 
Comniit.ee  must  have  d<  ne  to  get  sm  h  de- 
tailed informat.ou  which  you  p.aced  in  your 
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statistical  report.  A  crackdown  on  some  of 
these  fantastic  tax  chlselers  Is  long  over- 
due  •    •    •. 

Congratulations,  Mr.  Patman;  I  hope  you 
can  fVnlsh  your  task  without  getting  the  ax 
from  some  VIP's  who  feel  a  draft  from  the 
salutary  airing." 

BRF,  Santa  Barbara.  Calif.:  "I  under- 
stand you  have  attacked  the  tax-exempt 
r.nmdrttlons  In  a  speech  In  Congress,  and  I 
wi.sh  to  express  my  appreciation  and  the  hope 
you  will  go  further  on  this   •    •    •" 

M  G  B  ,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.:  "•  •  •  It  la  one 
of  the  worst  rackets  In  history,  and  more 
spriiigins  up  each  day." 

NW.  Hemet,  Calif.:  "Thax^k  you  for  yo\.ir 
rnuinge  In  calling  to  the  attention  of  the 
Cuntjresa  the  needed  Investigation  of  the  tax- 
exempt  foundations." 

J  O  .  North  Hollywood,  Calif  :  "It  would  be 
wonderful  If  a  moratorium  could  be  declared 
on  tax-exempt  foundations  until  Congrea.s 
has  devised  new  laws  " 

LMS  ,  Berkeley.  Calif  :  "I  am  so  glad  that 
you  are  bringing  u))  the  tax-free  foundations 
and  their  nonpayment  of  any  Income  tax 
Many  of  us  have  been  aware  of  this  racket 
for  a  loni;  lime  ' 


RESOLUTION  DECLARING  COMMU- 
NIST ARMS  AND  MUNITIONS  CON- 
TRABAND IN  WESTERN  HEMI- 
SPHERE 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska"' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
September  a  year  ago  I  introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  590  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

This  resolution  would  declare  Com- 
munist arms  and  munitions  contraband 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  direct 
the  President  to  utilize  appropriate 
forces  in  the  United  States  to  carry  out 
a  blockade. 

This  resolution  was  needed  a  year  ago 
and  it  is  needed  most  urgently  today. 
It  IS  a  well-known  fact,  and  has  been 
admitted,  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
just  recently  sent  to  Cuba  large  quanti- 
ties of  rockets  and  missiles,  in  addition 
to  thousands  of  troops  and  so-called 
technicians.  The  pattern  in  Cuba  is  so 
obviously  a  part  of  the  grand  design  of 
the  international  Communist  conspiracy 
that  it  is  shocking  to  me  and  to  the 
American  people  that  a  blockade  against 
these  Communist  munitions  and  man- 
power has  not  been  put  into  effect.  Why 
has  no  such  action  been  taken?  Is  is 
because  the  internationalists  who  are  all 
too  numerous  in  the  State  Department 
are  blocking  this  most  necessary  action? 
Must  we  wait  any  longer  to  stop  this 
Communist  base  buildup  just  90  miles 
off  our  shores?  Will  we  wait  until  the 
entire  Western  Hemisphere  is  under  the 
domination  and  control  of  the  Commu- 
nists? If  we  do  not  do  something  about 
Cuba  now.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  too 
late.  Warnings  are  not  enough.  We 
r.eed  to  adopt  a  firm  policy  now. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  again  urge  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  to  report  House 
Joint  Resolution  590  so  that  it  can  be 
voted  upon  by  the  Congress, 


FALTERING  PROGRAM  OF  DIRECT 
LOANS  FOR  VETERANS  IN  MICH- 
IGAN 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reqviest  of  the  :'entleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  end  of  July  the  Detroit 
regional  office  of  the  Votoran.s  .\dmin- 
ist  ration  had  pending  appioximftlely 
2,000  applicatioiis  for  vtM(M-ans'  direct 
loans  m  the  State  of  Michigan,  but  no 
funds  to  process  these  loan:-  The  rea- 
.son  thoy  have  no  funds,  Is  because  the 
$700  million  which  was  nv.thorized  by 
Connress  to  be  spent  m  the  fiimncinB  of 
direct  loans  has  not  btvn  applied  by  the 
Veterans'  Admlnisti  lUion  for  the  pur- 
pose which  Com;! CSS  intended  It  to  be 
applied 

We  have  a  deprrs.s;on  in  ins  district- 
It  has  Krown  worse,  diirlnn  the  last  year 
and  a  half  Many  of  the  2.000  veterans 
who  had  applications  pending  in  July 
were  from  my  district,  and  bndly  in  need 
of  housing  This  money  is  not  for  gifts 
or  grants.  It  is  for  loans,  repayable  by 
the  veteran  with  interest 

The  Veterans'  Admimstialion  has  not 
lo:'t  a  dime  on  this  program:  they  have 
made  millions  of  dollars  on  it.  Why 
they  have  not  authorized  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  money  that  Congress  gave 
them  I  do  not  know  and  for  reasons  best 
known  to  them  they  refuse  to  incrimin- 
ate themselves,  as  to  why  they  are  sitting 
on  this  money.  I  do  know.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  there  is  not  a  foreign  country  any- 
where on  earth  that  is  waiting  for  money 
we  have  appropriated  for  their  benefit. 

ITiis  administration  is  not  holding 
bsck  a  sinale  penny  of  foreign  aid  funds 
at  a  time  when  they  are  withholding 
several  hundred  million  dollars  author- 
ized by  Congress  for  direct  loans  for 
veterans'  housing.  Foreign  aid  money 
is  giveaway  money  Money  for  veterans' 
homes  is  repayable  with  interest.  The 
administration  has  reached  a  low  point 
in  withholding  these  congressionally  au- 
thorized funds  for  loan.s  at  a  time  when 
they  are  literally  throwing  away  billions 
forcing  gifts  on  other  countiues  who  do 
not  understand  or  appreciate  our  gen- 
erosity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives should  find  out  who  is  to  blame 
for  deliberately  defying  the  mandate  of 
Congress  providing  veterans'  funds  and 
then  take  steps  to  deal  appropriately 
w:.th  those  who  so  lightly  regard  an  act 
of  Congress. 


NO  ROLLCALL  VOTES  UNTIL  THURS- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER   13 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  renew 
my  request  that  rollcall  votes  except  on 
procedural  matters  on  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Wednesday  of  next  week  may  go  over 
until  Thursday. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  eentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FIFTTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  U.S. 
PARTICIPATION  IN  ATOMIC  EN- 
ERGY AGENCY— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  'H    DOC    NO    538' 

The  SPEAKER  laid  befoie  the  House 
the  following  message  fi'om  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  which  was 
read,  and  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing paptMs.  referred  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  and  ordered 
to  be  printed: 

To  the  I'uiKrcss  <)/  the  Utiitrd  States: 

1  transmit  herewith,  pursuant  to  Uie 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
Participation  Act  the  fifth  annual  re- 
port  covering  lis  participation  m  the 
International  Atmnif  Finru-y  Ai-wnvy  for 
the  year  1961. 

vJOHN  K    KlNNJliV 
ThK  Wlllli    H'.'  s>     Srt^trifibvr  (>.  liHl'J. 
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SEVE:N-1'0INT  I'Hc  'GRAM  and  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  TO  PREVENT  COM- 
Ml'NIST  PENKTRATION  IN  THE 
AMERICAS,  REAPPLY  MONROE 
DOCTRINE,  AND  CONTRABAND 
RED    ARMS     AND    MUNITIONS 

Mrs.  MAY  Mr  Sprakcr  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  HosmerI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER  Mr  Speaker,  bt  tween 
July  27  and  July  31,  3.000  to  5,000  Soviet 
personnel  arrived  m  Cuba  to  augment 
Castro's  Communist  ariiiy  ah-eady  over 
400,000  strong.  Eleven  Soviet  cargo 
ships  arrived  during  the  same  period 
and  unloaded  at  the  ports  of  Havana. 
Matanzas,  Bahia  de  Nipe.  Bahia  Honda. 
and  Mariel.  Soviet  personnel  did  all  the 
unloading  during  night  hours  under 
strictest  security  conditioiis. 

Eyewitnesses  say  empty  trucks  were 
lifted  into  the  holds  of  these  ships  where 
they  were  loaded  and  covered  with  tar- 
paulins. They  then  were  hoisted  back 
on  the  docks  and  driven  away  by  Soviet 
personnel.  All  indications  are  that  mil- 
itary hardware  and  communications 
equipment  formed  a  large  part  of  the 
cargo.  Crews  of  American  airplanes 
flying  over  the  ships  on  their  way  to 
Cuba  observed  the  military  nature  of 
their  deck  cargo.  Eyewitnesses  saw 
tanks,  communication  trucks,  and  large 
tioick -trailers  about  40  feet  long  coming 
off  the  .ships. 

Only  one  of  the  five  Soviet  passenger 
ships  arrived  openly.  It  was  ceremoni- 
ously welcomed  by  Cuban  Communist  of- 
ficials and  can-ied  about  400  agricultural 
experts  and  technicians.  The  other  four 
vessels  arrived  secretly,  at  night,  and 
caiTied  Soviet  personnel  to  man  and 
maintain  the  Soviet  military  equipment. 
It  is  utterly  immaterial  whether  these 
Soviet  personnel  are  technically  mem- 
bers of  the  Soviet  armed  forces  or  claim 
a  technical  civilian  status.  They  are.  iii 
fact,  on  a  military  mi.ssion  and  perform- 
ing military  duties  in  connection   with 


militai-y  equipment  hostile  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 

At  least  l;i  more  ships  from  the  Com- 
muiiist  bloc,  containing  more  of  the  same 
kii^d  of  cargo  and  pei-sonnel,  arrived  in 
Cuba  diirini  August  or  were  en  route 
An  unprecedented  Communist  military 
buildup  is  taking  place  almost  within 
sight  of  tht  southern  coastal  cities  of 
the  United  J-.tates  Soviet  armor  within 
the  last  week  fired  on  U  S  na\  al  aircraft 
with  the  int(  nt  to  kill 

Although  President  Kennedy  states 
the  situation  is  being  exiiniined.  I  sub- 
mit the  time  for  examination  has  pa.^sed 
and  the  time  for  action  is  at  hand  I 
.specifically  lecommend  tlie  President  at 
once  take   Iho   followiin;   seven  steps 

First.  'lake  u  (Inn  stmul  iiKam.st  C'om- 
muiilst    exp.msion    into    tin-    Ameiicas 
then  tell  and  show  the  woiUi  we  menu 
wl-.a'   ue  s.i\  — that  (lie  Miii'.Mit    noctune 
l.s  liol   ileiul 

.Second  leelaie  tlie  Wesiriu  Hi  nil.- - 
pl.t  ir  a  peare  /one  ami  tell  the  wnihi 
\vi  ini  an  ti  keep  it  thai  way  thiou.h 
ll.'-r  of  natiiHiiil   pdwei,   i!    n(>ee.s.sai  v 

It.iid  De-Iaie  all  Cnminiini.'-t  \\\\\ 
ii..ileii.il.  in.iudmg  fuel,  as  contialuuul 
and  piohiblt  it.s  shtixnent  into  tlie  iiear* 
zone  nf  the  Americas. 

Fourth  I  sr  U.S.  national  power  to 
send  back,  ettison.  or  seize  all  contra- 
band .sent  II  to  the  peace  zone. 

Fifth  Adopt  as  U  .s  policy  the  ousting 
of  Caslio'j  Communist  dictatorship 
from  Cuba,  and  enlist  active  support 
fioiii  anti-Castro  and  anti-Communist 
forces  in  Li  tin  America  to  help  us  get 
the  job  done. 

Sixth.  Develop  and  expedite  a  tailor- 
made  infoiination  procram  for  our 
hemisphere  which  makes  it  clear  we 
will  not  tolerate  guerrilla  invasions  and 
power  seizures  of  Latin  American  coun- 
tries by  Cuban  or  other  Communist 
forces  or  Communist  expansion  of  any 
kind. 

Seventh.  Use  our  national  power  to 
the  extent  and  in  the  manner  required 
to  free  the  C^iban  people  and  give  them 
the  right  of  self-determination. 

To  implement  the  portions  of  these 
recommendations  dealing  wu!i  applica- 
tion of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  early  in 
this  Congrass  I  introduced  a  joint 
resolution  to  forestall  intervention, 
domination,  control  and  coloiiization  by 
the  intei'national  Communist  conspiracy 
in  the  New  World.  Because  of  the  ad- 
ministratiori's  opposition,  this  joint 
resolution  \f  now  dying  in  a  Foreign  Af- 
faii-s  Subcommittee  pigeonhole.  I  urge 
the  administration  to  reverse  its  at- 
titude and  seek  immediate  pa.ssage  of 
this  joint  resolution. 

Simply  stated,  the  joint  resolution 
does  the  following: 

First.  Recognizes  the  vital  danger  to 
all  American  nations  of  a  direct  or  in- 
diiect  intervention  by  international 
communism  into  any  one  of  them. 

Second.  Reaffirms  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine's warning  to  European  nations  to 
keep  "hands  off'  the  two  Amei-ican 
continents. 

Third  Ajiplies  the  Moiiroe  Doctrine  to 
international  communism,  whether 
operating  openly  or  under  subversive 
camouflage. 


Fouith  Labels  any  direct  or  indirect 
intervention  by  mtei-national  commu- 
nism anywhere  in  the  New  World  as  a 
danger  to  peace  and  .security  of  all  Amer- 
ican States  nistifymg  immediate  exerci.se 
of  these  nations  inherent  right  o!  self- 
defense 

Fifth  Authorizes  immediate  individ- 
ual or  collective  self-defense  action  by 
Amencun  nations  to  forestall  subveisive 
intervention  by  international  commu- 
nism anywhere  in  the  Americas 

Sixth  Provides  for  an  inUM--Amencan 
administration  of  any  Amei'ican  nation 
rescu(  ci  from  ititemational  communism 
peinliiiL'  lestoiatioii  of  a  wovrrninent  of 
the  peoijle  by  tl;e  i)eopie  and  fci'  tlie 
peop.e 

II  ('(Uninui:i^.t  etloit.'-  to  contiol  coun- 
tiies  on  tin-  Amencun  Continents  are 
not  Ihwailed  ttie  United  Slates  will  b*- 
eoine  Mibii'ct  to  de.stnutlve  .vneak  attack 
!'oin  Ked  missile  bases  at  .slioit  i  mines 
to  the  .south  Whole.sale  misrlnet  to  out 
(irlense  eleetionir,  and  other  in.Malla- 
tioii.s  e.in  \)v  urrompllshrd  by  Red  (lee- 
tromannetic  equipment  beamed  nt  the 
United  Slates  from  the  south 

Communist  regimes  m  the  Cunblx  up. 
Centiul  or  South  America  or  an\  o! 
itiem  Will  not  alone  imperil  tlie  I'nited 
States  and  its  Ameiican  neighbois  By 
thus  rxposinn  the  United  States  to  at- 
tack from  the  south,  the  relative  power 
of  the  free  world  and  the  Commur.ist 
empire  will  be  so  drastically  unbalanced 
that  all  Western  nations  and  thus  West- 
ern civilization  itself  would  be  over- 
whelmed and  destroyed 

The  manipulations  of  international 
communi.sm  in  the  New  York  approach 
closer  and  closer  to  obvious  mtei-ven- 
tion  uix)n  our  continents  For  too 
long,  we.  as  a  nation,  have  left  the  initia- 
tive to  Communist  enemies  dedicated  to 
our  destruction  We  have  waited  for 
their  blows  to  fall,  and  then  only  im- 
provise some  hasty  action  lo  fend  them 
off.  In  this  atomic  age  only  a  few  micro- 
seconds of  attack  warning  inay  exist  be- 
tween survival  and  extinction  They 
are  far  too  short  for  us  any  longer  to 
tolerate  the  possibility  of  devastating 
military  surpri.se  from  international 
communism  south   of  our  border. 

This  Nation  must  develop,  enunciate, 
and  pursue  forthright  and  effective  pol- 
icies within  the  inter-American  peace 
structure  that  actually  will  keep  inter- 
national communism  off  the  American 
Continents.  That  is  all  I  am  asking 
the  President  and  the  Congress  to  do. 
It  is  what  a  vast  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  know  in  their  hearts  and 
their  minds  must  be  done. 

I  am  seeking  U.S.  action  and  initia- 
tive to  stop  the  Reds  now.  befoi-e  it  is 
too  late.  Unless  we  do  .so.  we  permit  the 
stage  to  be  set  for  a  series  of  Red  back- 
door takeovers  that  eventually  will  en- 
gulf not  only  the  Americas,  oui'selves. 
but  the  entire  free  world  as  well. 

It  is  our  duty  to  act  now  and  to  act 
decisively  to  forestall  this  threat 

It  is  in  our  tradition  of  initiative  to 
achieve  and  preserve  fi'eedom  begun  m 
1776  that  we  do  .so 

It  IS  possible  fo!'  us  so  to  act  wliolly 
within  the  framework  of  accepted  inter- 
national law  and  principles  in  so  doing. 


The  joint  resolution  was  carefully 
draftee  with  that  duty,  that  tradition 
and  that  possibility  in  mind.  It  was  con- 
ceived originally  by  Prof.  Samuel  F. 
Bemis,  of  Yale  University,  an  outstand- 
ing hif;torlan  and  authority  on  diplo- 
matic i-elations  m  the  Americas 

The  joint  resolution  incorporates  and 
extend.';  to  present  facts  and  situations 
a  long  .series  of  inter-American  diploma- 
tic pol.cles  and  declarations  from  tlie 
Monrot  Doctrine  of  1823  onward  It 
spells  out  clearly  what  has  not  been  clear 
befoi-e.  Namely,  that  intervention  m  an 
American  state  by  International  cor.n  ;- 
nlsm  Is  not  a  mere  "internal  mattt  i  pi  :  - 
talnlng  to  the  victim  natioii  alo!i(  a  id 
thUSSUbiect  to  tlie  'good  nei^'libo!  |).  ;- 
ley's  lriht.i:!;o!.  arauist  mterfei  eiu(  by 
one  American,  state  ir.  the  mten-iu'.  a:- 
falrs  of  nnotlie'  The  joint  lesolution 
l"eC0Rnizes  and  declares  that  in  law  u.s 
well  aA  in  fuel  such  action  ronMif.itis 
a  foifliih  JnleiAentior.  prohibited  h\  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  hs  .such,  it  is  (leaily 
label'  d  In  \\n  Munt  irsoluUon  ns  n  lli'i  at 
lo  peac,  and  s(-rni  itv  wnd  thus  .suburi  lu 
countei'lntervention  and  restoiation  of 
a  fife  gOVerniiH  r,t   to  the  people 

In  conneclioii  with  the  application  of 
the  doctrines  of  contraband  I  have  urged 
the  President  to  make.  I  already  have 
introduced  another  joint  resolution  which 
will  bar  Soviet  shipments  of  arms  and 
munitions  to  the  Western  Hemisphei-e, 
together  with  the  personnel  who  main- 
tain and  man  such  hostile  hardware. 
This  is  House  Joint  Resolution  524 — de- 
claring Communist  arms  and  munitions 
contralDand  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  making  provisions  for  enforcement 
of  the  same.  Like  my  Monroe  Docti-ine 
joint  resolution,  this  contraband  joint 
resolution  is  also  dying  m  a  Foreign  Af- 
fairs subcommittee  pigeonhole  because 
of  the  administration's  opposition. 
Again  I  urge  the  administration  to  seek 
immediate  passage  of  these  two  joint 
resolutions. 

Brie.ly,  the  contraband  joint  resolu- 
tion is  a  formal  declaration  that  Com- 
munist arms  and  munitions  are  contra- 
band in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  a  di- 
rection to  the  President  to  promulgate  a 
specific  list  of  contraband  arms  and 
munitions,  including  petroleum  products, 
and  an  authorization  for  enfoicement  of 
the  declaration  by  appropriate  use  of 
U.S.  airpower  and  US    seapower. 

This  is  the  way  it  works; 

On  the  declaration  of  a  contraband, 
international  law  recognizes  a  right  of 
enforcement.  The  procedure  is  peace- 
ful. A  US.  pati'ol  aircraft  spots  a  Com- 
munis-.-bloc  ship  headed  toward  Cuba 
or  elsewhere  in  the  Americas  It  signals 
for  a  U.S.  destroyer  to  inteicept  and 
search  the  ship. 

If  Communist  arms  or  munitions  are 
found  aboard  the  ship  is  warned  to  turn 
around. 

If  its  captain  refuses,  or  tries  again  to 
proceed  toward  a  port  in  the  Americas 
Navy  :nen  can  either  reboard  the  mer- 
chantman and  jettison  its  contraband 
cargo  or  bring  it  to  a  U  S  port  to  have 
confi.st  ation  adjudged 

The  advantages  of  this  unique  ap- 
proach, based  or.  modeinization  of  long 
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standing  principles  of  international  law, 
are  many: 

Only  a  few  U.S.  aircraft  and  ships 
uould  be  required.  These  would  operate 
on  the  high  seas.  There  would  be  no 
interference  with  the  mtegnty  of  any 
nauons  territorial  waters  or  domestic 
soil.  In  contrast,  blockading  Cuba  would 
require  a  rmg  of  vessels  for  many  hun- 
dreds of  miles  aruund  the  large  island, 
drawing  U.S.  naval  forces  from  other 
woild  trouble  spots  where  they  ai-e 
needed. 

Once  firmly  eitablkihed.  the  precedent 
would  be  applicable  universally  in  ihe 
Western  Hemisphere. 

US.  forces  would  be  acting  in  a  strong 
area  of  U.S.  seapower  and  airpower  al- 
most 5.000  nautical  mAes  from  the 
U.S  S.R.'s  nearest  home  bases. 

Moreover,  it  li  hi'hly  unlikely  the 
Soviets  would  attempt  to  escort  'mer- 
chant ships"  with  iheir  own  warships  or 
otherwise  engage  m  retaliatory  mis- 
chief. It  would  b.^  riard  to  imagine 
shrewd  Kremlin  realists  risking  the  start 
of  all-out  war  un.Jer  the  mo>st  disad- 
vantageous conditions  possible  from  botli 
power  and  propaganda  standpoint.';,  that 
is.  where  their  challenge  would  have  to  be 
made  in  an  area  of  ovei'whelming  U.S. 
siren^iJi  and  fcr  the  obviously  warlike 
purpose  of  forcing  arms  and  munitions 
iiito  an  otherwise  peacc"ul  hemisphere. 
For  over  two  c  nturies  the  Western 
Hemisphere  ha.s  been  a  vast  reservoir  of 
physical  and  moral  strength  in  the 
strupgles  of  freedom,  a^iainst  tyranny. 
Communist  strategy  clearly  aims  at  elim- 
inating this  checkmate  to  Red  goals,  and 
the  imposition  of  mi.schief making  arms 
and  munitions  upon  the  American  na- 
tions is  one  of  their  major  tactical  moves 
to  do  so. 

Equally  obvious  i.s  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  mu.'-.t  act  decisively  to 
counter  this  deadly  thrust.  Failure, 
weakness,  and  Lick  of  decision  here  on 
our  own  doorstep  cannot  but  doom  us  to 
defeat  from  the  broader  challenge  of 
worldwide  domination  hurled  at  us  by 
the  interna': ional  Communist  con.'^piracy. 
Not  only  does  it  und^rm'ne  our  position 
as  leader  of  the  free  world  in  crises  such 
as  Berlin  and  Lao."^:  it  rots  away  the  en- 
tire foundation  of  free-world  secunty 
and  ."survival. 

Not  only  are  ample  foundations  for 
action  to  contraband  Communist  aiins 
and  munitions  in  the  Western  Heml- 
s'lh^re  found  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  article  51  of  the  UN.  Charter  but 
elsewhere  and  repeatedly  in  our  history. 
President  Theodore  Roo.-^cvelt  in  his 
time  amply  afBrmed  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  protect  U.S.  interests 
with  U.S.  military  forces,  particularly 
naval  units. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roo.sevelt,  be- 
fore our  entry  into  World  War  II.  not 
only  enunciated  our  right  to  continental 
defen.sr"  but  m  effect  established  the 
Western  Hemisphere  as  a  "peace  zone," 
making  acts  of  belligerency  "off  limits" 
m  the  'waters  of  which  we  deem  neces- 
sary for  our  defense." 

Further,  deep  rooted  in  Marxist - 
Leninist  dogma  is  a  reverse  application 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  so  fundamental 
to  Communist  strategy  that  objection  to 
our  modernization  of  the  law  of  contra- 


band could  not  be  voiced  without  im- 
periling one  of  their  own  most  vital 
strategies. 

It  is  the  peace  zone-war  zone  concept 
which  holds  that  all  Communist-domi- 
nated teiTitorj-  is  a  peace  zone  m  which 
they  will  tolerate  no  ou'side  interfer- 
ence. The  zealous  intensity  with  which 
the  Krem.lin  acted  to  pre.serve  this  con- 
cept from  violation  during  tiie  Hungar- 
ian revolution  amply  dt  monstrates  the 
importance  they  attach  to  it. 

A  concomitant  of  the  doctrine  is  that 
all  non-Communust  territory  is  regarded 
as  a  war  zone  m  which  action  by  them 
to  forward  Communist  goals  by  applica- 
tion of  Violence  at  times,  places,  and  in 
tlie  de^,rec  cf  int-  r..-i'y  regulated  by  his- 
torical materialism,  is  always  sanctioned. 

Committed  to  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  one  di- 
rection, the  international  Communists 
can  hardly  object  effectively  to  its  appli- 
cation in  the  opposite  direction  by  our 
intclerance  of  their  interference  in  our 
own  peace  zone  by  contrabanding  the 
shipment  of  Communist  arms  and  mu- 
iiition.s  to  the  Amerieas. 

Although  the  principles  of  contraband, 
much  older  in  international  law  thsin 
those  of  blockade,  have  thus  far  been 
3ppiied  only  durina  th.e  state  of  military 
conr'ict.  there  is  no  rea.son  why  they 
cannot  be  modernized  for  application  to 
the  current  .situation. 

In  closing.  I  reiterate  my  strong  rec- 
ommendation to  President  Kennedy  to 
adopt  the  seven-point  proeram  I  have 
today  outlined,  that  forthwith  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  be  restored  as  active  U.S. 
policy  and  that  it  be  impU  mented  not 
only  by  application  of  contraband  to 
Communist  arms  and  niunit  cms,  but  by 
every  other  appropriate  and  timely  ap- 
plication of  U.S.  national  power  that  de- 
vek  ping  circumstances  warrant. 

Former  President  Han  y  Truman  did 
not  examine  the  situation  overlong 
wh(  n  Russia  flouted  our  prestige  and  in- 
tpr€sts  in  Korea.  He  moved.  Asia  is 
not  all  Red  today  because  he  did  move 
witli  couraee  when  the  Kremlin  tested 
our  will. 

Former  President  Eisenhower  likewise 
too  c  fast  and  effective  action  whenever 
the  Reds  pushed  too  hard,  and  it  was 
PCh.'ushchev  who  gave  ground.  Witness 
the  latter's  withdrawal  of  his  ultimatiun 
on  Berlin, 

President  Kennedy  has  ample  prece- 
dent for  forthrigh.t  and  courageous  ac- 
tions. He  invites  invidious  comparisons 
and  further  Communist  aggressions  by 
his  seeming  aeonizing  indecision  in  tak- 
ing them. 


cratic  censorship  of   information  about 
the  public  business. 

The  other  blade  of  this  two-edged 
sword — executive  publicity  and  propa- 
Lianda  activities  financed  from  tax 
fund^i-  remains  to  be  described. 

Suppression  of  trutli  and  slanted,  self- 
serving  releases,  press  conferences  and 
planted  n^-ws  stories  add  up  to  a  foimid- 
ablo  bramwashm.?  weapon  u  hich  may 
well  be  employed  by  the  bureaucracy  to 
undermine  the  foundation  of  uiformed 
public  opinion  upon  which  miist  rest  any 
structure  of  goverr.ment  ba.sed  upon  the 
wUl  of  the  people. 

Mr.  MoUenhofl's  book  is  readable. 

An  able  lawyer  he  could  have  exposed 
and  evapo:ated  the  apparition  of  'execu- 
tive privilege"  conjured  like  a  cloud  of 
smoke  to  conceal  buii  aucratic  bunglinz 
and  burglary.  Eut  v.  ho  would  read  such 
a  book?  Even  lawTers  would  have  few 
clients  who  would  cow<  in  them.-elve.s 
with  a  constitutional  dissertation. 

A  diligent  reporter,  who  day  in  and 
day  out  has  personally  observed  the  frus- 
trations of  the  press,  the  Greneral  Ac- 
counting Office  and  conpressional  com- 
mittees to  get  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth  from  executive 
agents  and  agencies  with  respect  to  their 
discharge  of  a  public  trust  and  their  ex- 
penditures of  public  funds.  Mollf^nhoff  is 
convinced  that  the  American  people 
should  know  what  is  eointj  on 

A  crusader  for  truth  and  candor  in  ac- 
counting to  the  American  people,  Clark 
MollcnhofT  is  r.cekin?  in  "Washinfton 
Cover-Up"  to  arouse  the  Amprican  peo- 
ple to  a  danger  of  whi:h  I  fear  tliey  are 
unaware.    I  hope  he  succeeds 


WASHINGTON  COVER-UP 

Mrs,  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  tliat  the  gentleman  from 
Mi 'higan  [Mr.  MeaderI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

^Tie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Clark 
MoLlenhoff  in  'Washintjton  Cover-Up" 
has  performed  a  valuable  public  sei-vice 
in   chronicling   the  growth   of  bureau- 


MIUTARY  MISSIONS  IN  SPACE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  HoiMse,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  Miller  i  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MII.I.ER  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  sprm^/  a  gentleman  wiio 
addressed  the  American  Astronaut ical 
Society  made  this  comment : 

To  the  extent  that  space  developments 
have  mlUtary  appUcatloim,  these  develop- 
ments are  aa  Important  to  our  security  as 
maintaining  modern  conventional  land, 
naval,  and  air  forces.  Many  military  missions 
in  apace  may  not  yet  be  clear,  but  they  are 
expected  by  most  of  the  experts  to  emerge 
with  the  passage  of  time.  We  have  no  chuice 
but  to  guard  against  vmknown  dangers  by 
continuing  to  support  our  military  space 
programs.  From  the  standpoint  of  national 
security,  there  is  no  safe  substitute. 

Now,  that  statement  may  sound  as 
though  it  originated  witli  the  editor  of  a 
military  trade  journal  or  with  the  Air 
Force  or  even  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  It  did 
not.  I  was  the  speaker  on  that  occasion, 
and  I  stand  behind  every  word  I  then 
said. 

I  hope  you.  ray  colleagues,  will  forgive 
me  for  taking  this  somewhat  devious 
method  of  putting  myself  on  record  as 
an  advocate  of  a  strong  military  posture 
in  space.  I  have  done  it  simply  to  indi- 
cate that  this  is  nothing  new  in  my  atti- 
tude and  that  it  was  not  caused  by  the 
recent  notable  achievements  of  the  Rus- 
sians in  space. 
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Those  Sov'iet  achievements,  however, 
have  evoked  a  strident  clamor  from  some 
quarters,  leaving  the  public  with  the  im- 
pression that  our  national  space  pro- 
gram is  wasting  its  substance  in  vision- 
ary .scientific  puttering  while  our  mili- 
tary effort  in  space  starves  for  lack  of 
financial  food  and  bureaucratic  affec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  be  permitted 
to  indulge  in  a  bit  of  tmderstatement — 
this  is  not  (luite  the  case. 

I  guess  I  1  ave  been  as  much  impressed 
as  anyone  by  the  voices  raised  in  the 
Senate  on  this  matter — particularly 
those  of  the  jtmior  Senators  from  Ne- 
vada, Arizcna,  and  Connecticut — al- 
though my  reactions  are  possibly  of  a 
different  character  than  that  which  the 
Senators  sought  to  create.  If  I  assess 
their  views  correctly,  they  would  feel 
happier  if  the  administration  concen- 
trated more  on  military  space  activities 
and  less  on  peaceful  ones. 

I  am  not  surprised  tliat  the  Senators 
from  Nevada  and  Arizona  are  interested 
in  this  matt(?r.  They  are  good  Air  Force 
Reserve  geni?rals  and  are  quite  properly 
concerned  with  the  defense  of  the  Na- 
tion. I  am,  however,  a  little  startled 
to  find  them  apparently  unaware  of  what 
has  been  going  on  these  past  few  years. 
One  is  almost  led  to  believe  that  Congress 
has  never  before  considered  the  military 
use  of  space  and  that  awareness  of  its 
potential  has  just  materialized  for  the 
first  time. 

I  am  sure  that  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House,  who  served  as 
chairman  ol  the  Select  Committee  on 
Astronautics  and  Space  Exploration — 
and  other  Members  too — recall  how 
much  attention  was  given  to  this  very 
problem  when  the  McCormack -Johnson 
Space  Act  w.is  written  in  1958.  The  se- 
lect committee  spent  2  months  in  hear- 
ings and  another  2  months  in  executive 
deliberation  on  that  act.  Of  the  51  wit- 
nesses who  were  called  before  the  com- 
mittee. 22  were  high  ranking  military 
officers  or  ci\ilian  officials  in  the  Defen.se 
Department.  The  military  potential  of 
space  was  e<plored  thoroughly  at  that 
time  and  spi?cial  care  was  taken  in  the 
act  to  see  that  it  would  be  developed. 

Thus,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Space  Act  we  provided  this: 

Activities  peculiar  to  or  primarily  asso- 
ciated with  the  development  of  weapons  sys- 
tems, military  operations,  or  the  defense  of 
the  United  States  (including  research  and 
development  necessary  to  make  effective  pro- 
vision for  the  defense  of  the  United  States  i 
shall  be  the  responsibility  of,  and  shall  be  di- 
rected by.  the  Department  of  Defense 

A  large  part  of  the  debate  in  both 
Houses  cent<'red  on  the  military  ramifi- 
cations of  space,  and  both  the  present 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  present 
Vice  President,  who  then  seiwed  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Space  Committee, 
took  particular  pains  to  explain  this 
phase  of  the  act  to  their  respective 
Chambers. 

Moreover,  in  the  House  version  of  the 
act  there  was  a  Division  on  Military  Ap- 
plications set  up  within  NASA  and 
charged  with  responsibility  for  helping 
to  develop  the  military  use  of  space.  I 
will  have  more  to  say  on  this  later,  but 
for  the  present  let  me  simply  note  that 


the  Senate  remo\ed  this  provision  from 
the  act. 

I  realize  the  Senators  from  Nevada  and 
Connecticut  were  not  in  Congress  when 
all  this  happened  and  might  not  be  ex- 
jjected  to  be  aware  of  it  unless  they 
.studied  the  history  of  the  Space  Act. 
The  Senator  from  Arizona  was  in  the 
Senate  then.  The  record  discloses  no 
objection  on  his  part  when  the  Division 
on  Militai-y  Application  was  eliminated. 

In  1960.  at  the  instance  of  the  present 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  our  commit- 
tee, the  House  approved  an  amendment 
to  the  Space  Act  in  which  it  sought  to 
strengthen  the  military  space  function. 
This  bill  provided  that  "the  Department 
of  Defense  shall  undertake  such  activi- 
ties in  space,  and  such  research  and  de- 
velopment connected  therewith,  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  United 
States."  The  House  passed  this  bill,  but 
again  the  Senate  failed  to  act. 

Since  1959  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  which  I  have  the  hon- 
or to  chair,  has  been  meeting  day  in  and 
day  out,  year  in  and  year  out.  Perhaps 
90  percent  of  our  work  has  been  devoted 
to  space,  and  we  have  never  failed  to  tiT 
to  keep  abreast  of  military  developments 
and  desires  in  the  field.  We  have  con- 
stantly called  officers  of  all  the  armed 
services  before  us  to  keep  us  up  tci  date. 
I  suspect  that  there  is  more  than  one 
militai'y  authority  who  would  be  rather 
pleased  if  we  left  the  militan,-  alone. 
We  have  also  poked  and  prodded  both 
NASA  and  the  Defense  Department  to- 
ward mutual  cooperation  until  they  are 
brui.sed  in  their  administrative  ribs 

On  the  ba.sis  of  our  experience,  if  there 
is  any  inhibition  on  the  part  of  military 
authorities  in  identifying  military  pros- 
pects and  missions  in  space,  it  is  being 
magnificently  concealed.  As  we  see  it, 
the  problem  is  not  one  of  inhibition,  but 
one  of  reducing  ideas  to  a  point  of  feasi- 
bility where  it  is  worthwhile  to  pursue 
them. 

The  analogy  between  the  present  state 
of  affairs  and  the  prevalent  atmcsphere 
in  the  days  of  Billy  Mitchell,  a  compari- 
.son  which  the  critics  wave  about  with 
abandon,  seem^  to  me  a  poor  one.  Billy 
Mitchell  knew  exactly  what  he  wanted — 
mamied  bombers  But  the  space  pro- 
gram's critics  are  vague  about  what  they 
want.  Something  really  good,  they  say, 
is  bound  to  turn  up.  That's  fine.  I 
agree.  And  a,s  it  does.  I  say  "let's  go."  I 
cannot  understand,  however,  initiatmg 
a  program  when  the  requirement  it  must 
meet  is  unknown  or  can  be  better  met  by 
another  system.  Is  this  myopia  on  my 
part?  Does  this  make  me  a  Polly  anna 
where  space  exploration  is  concerned? 

I  am  only  an  ex-artilleryman  from 
World  War  I  and  perhaps  do  not  possess 
the  military  sophistication  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  other  body — but  I  do  not 
believe  my  logic  can  be  refuted  if  I  go 
to  the  professionals  for  advice  on  secur- 
ity matters.  I  believe  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defen.se  and  our  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  know  what  they  are  about 
in  regard  to  tactics  and  strateey.  If 
they  do  not.  the  taxpayers  of  America 
are  being  mesmerized  into  the  biggest 
boondocL'le  m  recorded  history.  This  is 
what  we  pay  them  for  and  if  we  cannot 
rely  on  their  judgment,  whose  shall  we 


rely  on?  I  recognize  that  Congress  must 
sometimes  take  the  lead  in  directing  our 
defense  efforts.  But  the  issue  here  is 
more  than  guidance  on  a  specific  policy 
or  exploiting  known  potential.  It  in- 
volves evaluation  of  the  entire  sp>ectrum 
of  technology  and  weapons  systems. 
The  Defense  Department,  which  must 
solve  the  total  military  equation  and  not 
just  isolated  parts,  says  it  is  not  ignoring 
the  military  potential  of  space,  but  is 
bringing  that  phase  along  as  rapidly  as 
conditions  warrant. 

The  balanced  program  we  are  follow- 
ing is  the  one  devised  by  the  President 
after  meticulous  study  of  the  Nation's 
needs,  resources,  and  aspirations.  It 
was  formulated  with  the  specific  aid  of 
Vice  President  Johnson,  who  not  only 
chaired  the  Senate  Space  Committee  for 
3  years  but  who.  as  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Council, 
is  directly  responsible  for  overseeing  the 
developiment  of  our  total  space  program. 
I  am  positive  in  my  own  mind  that  both 
President  Kennedy  and  Vice  President 
JOHNSCN  are  keeping  a  sharp  eye  upon 
all  the  needs  of  our  si>ace  effort — civilian, 
and  military.  When  more  should  be 
done — and  can  be  done — in  either  area, 
I  am  confident  it  w-ill  be  done. 

Dr.  Harold  Brown,  director  of  defense 
research  and  engineering,  has  told  us: 

We  must  engage  in  a  broad  program  cov- 
ering biisic  building  blocks  which  will  de- 
velop technological  capabilities  to  meet 
many  possible  contingencies.  In  this  way 
we  can  provide  necessary  insurance  against 
military  surprise  in  space  by  advancing  our 
knowledge  on  a  systematic  basis  so  as  to 
permit  the  shortest  possible  tlmelag  In 
undertaking  full  scale  development  programs 
as  specific  needs  are  identified. 

This  makes  sense  to  me 

Certf.inly.  I  will  not  stand  here  and 
say  that  more  and  better  military  space 
programs  should  not  be  undertaken. 
What  I  do  say  is  that  a  considerable  ef- 
fort in  this  field  has  long  been  imderway 
and  that  the  Monday -morning  quarter- 
backs whose  teeth  start  chattering  after 
every  Russian  spectacular  might  ex- 
hibit a  bit  more  faith  in  those  who  have 
the  actual  responsibility  for  the  defense 
of  the  country.  Our  defense  officials  are 
not  dolts,  and  I  suspect  that  their  deci- 
sions a:-e  based  on  information  and  in- 
telligence which  is  somewhat  superior  to 
that  of  their  lay  critics.  If  not.  we  are 
indeed  in  a  bad  way. 

Parenthetically,  I  find  it  interesting 
that  some  of  the  most  articulate  defen- 
ders of  our  constitutional  system  are  not 
above  a  backhand  jab  at  that  system 
when  it  thwarts  their  own  immediate  ob- 
jectives. Thus  Defen.se  Department 
civilians,  who  are  charged  by  the  Con- 
stitution with  broad  control  of  military 
policy,  oecome  whiz  kids'  when  they  fail 
to  resi:»ond  to  the  pet  ideas  of  these 
otherwise  champions  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  just  what  is  it  the  Rus- 
sians have  accomphshed  with  their  twin 
cosmonauts? 

Those  who  say  our  own  program  is 
weak  imi)ly  that  tins  achievement 
amounts  to  a  military  breakthrough. 
Their  case  would  be  more  impressive  if 
they  would  describe  in  detail  how  or 
why  it  1.^  a  breakthrough  Apparently. 
they    cannot.     They    just    say    that    it 
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means  we  are  further  Uiaii  ever  behind 
the  Soviets — and  then  they  proceed  to 
beat  the  mihtary  drums  with  an  energy 
which.  I  must  confess,  I  find  myself 
envying 

One  of  ti:e  most  interesting  witnesses 
produced  by  the  critics  is  Sir  Bernard 
Lovell,  director  of  the  Jodrell  Bank  radio 
telescope  in  England  and  an  eminent  sci- 
entist. The  pres5  quotes  Sir  Bernard  a.s 
saying  that  the  Russian  feat  means  that 
the  Soviets  arc  not  far  from  having  the 
capability  to  knock  down  orbiting  U.S. 
spacecraft.  "They  have  a  clear  superi- 
ority in  the  military  if  not  the  scientific 
sense."  he  is  quoted. 

I  cannot  confirm  or  deny  the  possible 
truth  of  these  statements,  or  the  extent 
of  Sir  Bernard's  military  qualification.s 
for  that  matter.  Nonetheless.  T  think 
there  must  be  a  slight  mi.xup  some- 
where. 

Last  winter  I  spent  a  little  time  with 
Professor  Lovell  at  Jodrel!  Bank  and 
again  in  Washington.  We  discussed  at 
length  the  controversial  U.S.  mihtary 
project  Westford — at  which  the  Kood 
professor  stood  totally  aghast.  •'Well." 
wo  told  him.  "some  people  think  the 
Russians  mmht  soon  be  able  to  knock 
down  communications  satellites.  So 
they  think  w  n  mi^jht  v.v^\\  an  alternative 
system." 

Professor  Lovell's  response  was  a 
ma.^^'erpiece  of  conviction  To  the  no- 
tion that  the  Soviets  were  anywhere  near 
ready  to  shoot  down  our  satellites,  hi- 
said:  That  is  absolute  fantasy." 
Tho.se  are  his  precise  words.  I  know 
because  I  wrote  them  down.  He  went 
on  to  describe  the  Soviet  space  effort  as 
"Single-minded."  "undeviating,"  "pres- 
tige oriented,"  and  "relatively  unso- 
phisticated." lie  said  that  a  'poor' 
nation,  such  as  RiLssia.  would  regard 
something  like  our  own  Air  Ftrce  saint 
program  to  be  a  ■Iriir" — the  hard  and 
expensive  way  of  doin.;  thin;-s.  They 
would  never  bother  with  it. 

If  Professor  Lovell  is  now  correctly 
quoted  by  the  critics  of  our  space  pro- 
gram, it  would  appear  he  has  been  in- 
troduced to  some  drastic  ncw^  thoughts 
in  the  past  few  months.  Perliaps  new 
evidence  has  made  him  cluinge  his  mind. 
On  the  other  hand,  maybe  he  was  right 
in  the  first  place. 

No  one  m  our  Government  ha^,  de- 
nied that  tlie  Soviets  are  first  in  the 
abihty  to  launch  large  boosters.  Their 
powerful  rocket,  developed  through  re- 
peated use  to  a  high  degree  of  reliabihty. 
can  be  launched  with  such  precise  tim- 
ing that  it  reportedly  placed  Cosmonaut 
Popovich  within  3  miles  of  Cosmonaut 
Nikolayev.  speeding  overhead  at  3  miles 
per  second. 

But  does  this  mean  tiie  Russians  are 
about  to  take  off  for  the  moon.' 

Not  quite,  unless  tlie.v  have  a  riew 
booster  as  yet  undemonstrated. 

The  cosmonauts  announced  that  then- 
spacecraft  weighed  about  5  tons,  as 
did  tliose  of  their  predcce.ssors.  Thus  if 
they  sought  to  land  a  10,000-pound  Vos- 
tok  on  the  moon,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  them  to  place  200.000  to  300.000 
pounds  in  orbit  about  the  earth. 

The  greatest  weight  the  Soviets  claim 
to  have  hfted  into  space  to  date  is  14,000 


pounds,  on  their  Venus  shot  of  February 
1961 — a  shot  which  got  lost,  incidentally. 
and  which  even  Professor  Lovell  could 
not  find  for  them.  While  this  exceeds 
our  present  capability,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  Soviets  have  a  lung  way  to  go  from 
14.000  pounds  to  an  eartli  orbital  capa- 
bility of  200.000  to  300.000  pounds. 

Njw  then,  docs  the  Soviet  accomplish- 
ment signify  a  weapons  system  in  being? 
Not  on  its  face,  certainly. 

Tile  people  with  whom  I  have  talked, 
and  they  number  quite  a  few.  point  out 
that  this  was  a  controlled  experiment, 
where  orbit  angles  and  altitudes  were  of 
the  Russians'  own  making  and  where 
theie  was  a  chance  for  cooperation  be- 
twe(?n  the  two  vehicles.  Even  then,  there 
was  no  contiguous  rendezvous.  To  ef- 
fect rendezvous  with  a  military  space 
vch.cle  not  launched  by  the  Soviets 
would  be  a  far  more  sophisticated  prob- 
lem First,  the  satellite  must  make  one 
or  more  passes  over  the  Soviet  tracking 
sy.-5tem  to  determine  its  Orbit  parameters. 
Then  there  must  be  alinement  and 
countdown  of  the  intercept  missile  with 
enough  fuel  aboard  to  maneuver  the 
craft  into  a  prohibitive  number  of  possi- 
ble orbit  configurations.  It  is  fallacious 
to  conclude,  on  the  basis  of  any  experi- 
ment so  far  demonstrated,  the  existence 
of  an  operational  capability  of  any  kind 
of  weapon  system. 

It  is  true  that  this  is  a  step  in  the  di- 
rection that  we,  as  well  as  the  Russians. 
'.n\\>\  take  either  for  landing  on  the 
mcun  or  for  a  manned  orbital  weapon. 
Hovvever,  there  is  no  suggestion  yet  that 
the  needed  navi.gation.  control,  and  pro- 
ptilsion  equipments  have  been  developed 
to  i^erform  this  mission.  Moreover,  as 
Professor  Lovell  himself  has  suggested, 
the:e  is  doubt  that  the  Russian  program 
is  so  broad  that  a  military  weapon  of 
this  type  is  being  developed  concurrent- 
ly with  their  rendezvous  capability, 
which  is  a  necessary  step  for  them  to 
land  on  the  moon.  There  is  even  some 
evidence  that  their  program  may  be 
directed  primarily  toward  the  propa- 
ganda to  be  gained  by  manned  lunar 
landing,  with  advantage  taken  of  any 
military  fallout. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  a  safe  conclusion 
to  draw  and  we  carmot  bank  on  it.  Nor 
.^hould  we  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
Soviets  have  now  demonstrated  two  im- 
portaiit  capabilities:  First,  that  they 
have  sufficient  launch  facilities  and 
rocket  reliability  to  laimch  two  manned 
.■-'pacecraft  within  a  short  time,  and  sec- 
ond, that  they  have  the  ability  to  time 
launches  with  great  precision.  These 
capabilities  are  an  important  step  to- 
ward the  development  of  the  rendezvous 
and  docking  technique  which  will  be  of 
great  value  in  achieving  many  advanced 
objectives  in  space  exploration,  some  of 
■Ahich  may  have  potential  military  value. 

These.  I  think,  are  the  formidable  im- 
plications of  their  recent  feat.  But 
these  implications  are  no  reason  for  us 
to  put  our  program  in  a  constant  state 
of  flux,  with  projects  starting,  stopping, 
and  shifting  in  response  to  each  new  So- 
viet development.  Our  imdertaking  is 
gigantic,  immensely  complex.  It  cannot 
be  assembled  and  disassembled  and  rede- 
signed and  reassembled  without   losing 


its  direction   and    nTomentum,   and   the 
space  contest  itself 

I  do  not  believe  wr  are  doing  badly.  I 
would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues  tJiat 
the  Soviets  were  working  on  manned 
space  flight  at  least  as  far  back  as  1953. 
This  was  evident  from  the  report  of 
Pi-ofessor  Sedov,  chairman  of  the  Soviet 
Interplanetary  Communications  Com- 
mission, to  the  International  A.stronau- 
tical  Federation  at  that  time.  Six  years 
later  the  Soviets  had  a  man  in  space. 
We  put  a  man  there  in  3  years  from  the 
time  we  went  to  work  on  it.  Their 
spacecraft  was  larger  than  ours,  but  I 
see  nothing  in  that  record  to  wince  at. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
says  that  our  peacefully  oriented  spacf 
program  is  emphasized  "to  the  detriment 
of  development  of  vitally  needed  mili- 
tary capabilities  in  space." 

He  goes  on  to  say  we  must  "look  at  the 
record" — which  he  proceeds  to  look  at 
and  from  which  he  concludes  that  we 
cannot  trust  the  Russians. 

I  completely  agree.  But  why  stop  with 
looking  at  the  Russiar.s'  record?  Let  us 
look  at  our  own. 

That  record  shows  that  we  are  putting 
up  over  $1',2  billion  for  military  space 
activities  in  fiscal  1963.  Is  this  a  pit- 
tance? In  terms  of  numbers  of  dollars 
it  is  about  half  the  entire  Federal  budget 
of  three  decades  ago.  Secretary  McNa- 
mara  has  described  it  as  a  huge  program. 

And  this  is  only  for  1  year. 

The  total  military  expenditure  for 
.space  per  se,  to  date,  is  $4,819  million. 
This  figure  can  be  compared  to  the 
amount  of  money  si>ent  or  being  spent 
by  NASA  through  fiscal  19G3  of  $G,445 
million.  In  other  words,  of  all  the  money 
being  spent  by  the  United  States  for  space 
exploration — 43  percent  is  military.  I 
find  it  difficult  to  view  this  record  as 
flagrant  disregard  for  the  military's  in- 
terests. 

Here  is  the  breakdown: 

First,  for  research  and  development 
satellite  systems,  such  as  Vanguard, 
Explorer,  and  Discoverer.  DOD  has  spent 
or  is  spending  in  the  neighborhood  of 
one-half  Ja  billion  dollars. 

Second,  for  reconnais.sance  and  intel- 
ligence satellite  systems  such  as  Samos 
and  Midas,  whose  missions  are  to  pro- 
vide the  United  States  with  early  warn- 
ing, and  intelligence  of  the  politically 
inaccessible  areas  of  the  world,  DOD  has 
spent  or  is  spending  in  this  area  over  a 
billion  and  a  half  dollars. 

Third,  in  the  fields  of  communication 
and  navigation  satellite  systems,  such  as 
Advent.  Courier,  and  the  Transit  proj- 
ects, DOD  has  spent  or  is  spending  over 
$400  million. 

Fourth,  the  Spadats  System,  with 
a  mission  of  detecting  and  tracking  un- 
cooperative manmade  oujects  in  outer 
space.  DOD  has  spent  or  is  spending  in 
this  area  over  $100  million. 

Fifth,  in  the  space  plane  research  and 
development  area  for  such  projects  as 
the  X-15,  Dyna-Soar.  et  cetera.  DOD 
is  spending  or  has  spent  over  $500  mil- 
lion. 

Sixth,  in  the  Satellite  Inspector  Sys- 
tem, which  has  the  mission  of  ren- 
dezvousing unmanned  spacecraft  with 
uncooperative  satellite.s  m  space  to  de- 
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termine  their  mission,  DOD  is  spending 
approximai.ely  $75  million. 

Seventh,  for  the  development  of  large 
boosters,  sich  as  Titan  III.  Centaur,  and 
very  large  notor  development.  DOD  has 
.spent  or  is  spending  a  little  under  a 
billion  dollars. 

Eighth,  in  the  miscellaneous  area  for 
numerous  miscellaneous  research  and 
development  projects,  DOD  is  spending 
over  one-half  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  Spe£.ker.  at  this  point  I  think  it 
would  be  useful  to  take  a  look  at  the 
six-point  program  proposed  by  Senator 
Cannon,  ol  Nevada,  on  August  20  and 
see  how  it  holds  up. 

First,  he  urged  programs  "to  conduct 
near  space  operations  using  manned 
maneuverable  vehicles  capable  of  self- 
defeiTse  ard  having  the  capability  of 
conducting  offensive,  defensive,  and  pas- 
sive support  missions." 

As  an  e<ample.  he  cited  the  Dyna- 
Soar  program,  recently  renamed  the 
X-20  and  added: 

While  specifically  a  test  bed.  this  project 
is  critically  Important  to  the  attainment  of 
effective  military  capabilities  In  space.  Such 
a  vehicle  Is  needed  to  demonstrate  the 
feasibility  of  rapid  launch  capability, 
maneuverability  In  space,  maneuverability 
during  reen'ry.  precision  recovery  with  con- 
ventional landing,  reuse  and  the  ability  to 
incorporate  weapons. 

This  statement  stems  from  several 
widespreac,  misconceptions.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
have  excellent  reasons  for  conducting 
the  important  research  involved  in  their 
joint  efforts  in  tlie  X-20  program.  The 
X-20  will  explore  the  problems  and  con- 
ditions of  hypersonic  flight  over  the 
velocity  ran^e  between  the  X-15  re- 
search aircraft  and  orbital  velocity.  It 
will  demorstrate  a  pilot's  capability  to 
control  reentry  and  recovery  from  orbit. 
The  pilot  w  ill  be  able  to  extend  his  flight 
path  by  several  thoiisand  miles  straight 
ahead  or  to  either  side  followed  by  con- 
ventional linding. 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  the  Department 
of  Defense  awarded  a  contract  for  the 
development  of  a  powerful  new  launch 
vehicle,  the  Titan  III,  with  a  first  stage 
generating  up  to  2 '2  million  pounds  of 
thrust,  to  ijrovide  the  power  to  lift  the 
X-20  research  airplane  into  orbit.  The 
schedule  rails  for  fiiyhti  in  the  mid- 
1960's. 

But  it  U  not  necessary  to  wait  for 
the  Titan  lU  and  the  X-20  to  demon- 
strate the  feasibility  of  rapid  launch 
capability,  maneuverability  in  space, 
maneuverability  during  reentry,  preci- 
sion recovery  with  conventional  landing, 
and  reuse.  NASA  is  already  conduct  ing 
a  program.  Project  Gemini,  designed  to 
accomplLsh  all  of  these  objectives  several 
years  sooner  than  will  be  possible  with 
the  X-20.  The  Gemini  will  be  much 
lighter  than  X-20.  will  require  a  much 
smaller  and  less  expensive  launch  vehi- 
cle, the  Titan  11.  and  vail  carry  two  men 
instead  of  one.  The  first  Gemini  launch 
will  take  place  about  a  year-  from  now. 

Project  Gemini  will  enable  the  Uniu-d 
States  to  conduct  experiments  in  ren- 
dezvous and  docking  about  18  months 
from  now.     The  results  of  this  research 


will  be  available  to  any  a^eMcy  of  the 
United  States  requiring  it. 

In  his  second  point,  Senator  Cannon 
suggested  developing  a  standard  na- 
tional space  launch  system  in  support 
of  military  requirements  with  appUca- 
tion  to  the  civilian  requirements  of  our 
overall  national  space  effort.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  such  a  system  is 
already  in  existence. 

ResponsibiUties  in  the  national  launch 
vehicle  program  h.avc  been  divided  be- 
tween NASA  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Until  recently,  there  were  10 
vehicles  in  this  program.  The  addi- 
tion of  Titan  III  makes  11.  Develop- 
ment of  six  of  the  vehicles,  four  large 
and  two  small  ones,  is  managed  by  NASA. 
Development  of  the  other  five  is  managed 
by  the  Air  Force  for  the  Department  of 
Defense.  All.  however,  are  available  to 
any  agency  of  the  Government  having 
work  to  do  in  space. 

What  are  these  vehicles?  They  range 
from  the  Scout,  a  four-stage  solid- 
propellant  vehicle  that  can  place  a  150- 
pound  satellite  in  orbit,  to  the  giant 
Nova,  which  will  lift  300  tons  or  more. 

The  five  smallest  vehicles — Scout, 
Delta.  Thor-Agena,  Atlas,  and  Atlas- 
Agena — are  already  operational.  Devel- 
opment of  the  others  is  in  various  stages 
of  progress. 

The  Titan  II.  as  stated  previously,  will 
be  available  next  year  for  flights  in  the 
Gemini  program  It  will  be  able  to  orbit 
payloads  of  more  than  6.000  pounds. 

Next  up  the  line  is  the  Centaur,  a 
pioneer  research  <  fTort  in  which  liquid 
hydrogen  will  provide  the  power  to  boost 
8.500  pounds  into  orbit  or  speed  a  ton 
to  Mars.  The  Centaur  will  b'  available 
in  thennd-1960s, 

Vehicle  No.  8,  the  well-known  Saturn, 
is  the  laregst  U.S.  launch  vehicle  cur- 
rently in  the  flight-test  phase  The  first 
stage  has  been  flown  successfully  twice. 
Two-stage  flights  will  begin  next  year. 
About  a  year  to  18  months  from  now,  the 
first  model  of  Saturn  the  C-1.  will  begin 
can-ying  usetul  payloads.  The  Saturn 
C-1  will  be  capable  of  lifting  15.000  to 
20.000  pounds  into  orbit.  A  later  model 
of  this  vehicle,  the  Saturn  C-IB.  will 
have  an  improved  second  stage  and  will 
have  the  capability  to  lift  aimo.st  30.000 
pounds  into  orbit,  beginning  about  1965. 

ThL'  Titan  III  wiii  provide  approxi- 
mately the  same  power  as  tiie  Saturn 
C-IB,  However,  it  will  have  the  military 
advantages  of  msr'ani  readiness  because 
It  employs  storabic  liquid  propellants 
and  solid-propellant   booster  motors. 

The  iai-gest  launch  veliicie  under  de- 
velopment by  Uns  country  is  the  Ad- 
vanced Saturn,  sometimes  called  the 
Saturn  C-5.  Tliis  will  have  a  first  stage 
consisting  oi  five  giant  F-1  engines,  each 
as  iK>werfu!  as  the  total  of  all  eight 
engines  of  thp  earlier  Saturn.  The  tinee- 
stage  Advanced  Saturn,  with  the  capac- 
ity to  launch  220,000  pounds  into  low 
orbit,  will  be  employed  in  our  endtavor 
to  land  men  on  the  moon  Tiie  first 
flight  test  is  scheduled  for   1963. 

The  final  velucle  in  our  program  is  the 
Nova.  In  the  current  fiscal  year.  NASA 
IS  conducting  intensive  studies  to  dete: - 
mine  just  how  large  and  powerful  the 
Nova  should  be.    Both  liquid  and  solid 


propulsion  are  being  investigated  for  the 
lower  stages  of  the  Nova  and  both  chem- 
ical and  nuclear  propulsion  are  being 
studied  for  the  upper  stages.  Nova's  job 
will  be  to  carry  out  the  space  missions 
of  the  early  1970's. 

Senator  Can.non's  third  point  envi- 
sioned near-space  operations  using  im- 
manned  satellites  with  tlie  capability  of 
perfoiming  mihtai-y  communications 
missions. 

Research  and  development  to  this  end 
has  b(jen  carried  out  in  the  Advent  pro- 
gram since  1958  and  was  recently  re- 
directed by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
In  adchtion.  there  are  the  Telstar.  Relay, 
and  Syncom  programs,  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  providing  the  ground 
environment  in  the  latter  program. 

In  his  fourth  point  Senator  Cannon- 
advocated  establishing  and  operating 
greatly  improved  earth-based  installa- 
tions for  tracking  and  controlling 
friendly  vehicles  and  for  detecting  and 
tracking  potentially  unfriendly  vehicles. 

We  already  have  in  existence  exten- 
sive tracking  and  data  acquisition  facil- 
ities for  the  purpose  of  tracking  and  con- 
trolling friendly  vehicles.  Moreover,  an 
impressive  and  hard-driving  program  is 
well  underway  to  extend  these  facihties 
and  rjo  increase  their  capability  for 
handling  our  Gremini  and  Apollo  pro- 
grams. 

Thfse  facilities,  operated  by  NASA,  are 
devot<?d  to  the  needs  of  our  civilian 
progriun.  but  are  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  fulfill  any  re- 
quirement It  may  have,  In  addition  and 
separately,  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  extensive  facilities  devoted  to  its  own 
needs  including  the  tracking  of  "jaoten- 
tially  unfriendly  vehicles." 

The  extent  and  nature  of  these  facili- 
ties are  classified,  but  it  is  certain  that 
their  adequacy  has  been  considered  by 
the  a.jpropriate  authorities  in  the  De- 
partirent  of  Defense,  and  in  the  admin- 
istration, in  making  their  recommenda- 
tions regarding  our  space  program. 

Senator  Cannon's  fifth  point  urged 
establishing  and  operating  in-space  fa- 
cihtips  for  applied  re.';earch  and  devel- 
opment testing.  As  an  example  he  cited 
"a  military  orbital  development  system 
for  the  purpose  of  providina  an  orbital 
space  test  station  wherrby  space  vehicle 
components  and  subsystems  may  be  test- 
ed in  the  actual  space  environment, 
which  cannot  be  fully  duplicated  on 
earth  The  training  and  performance 
of  in-space  supply,  maintenance,  crew 
rotation  and  rescue  mi.^sions  can  also 
be  integrated  through  the  use  of  the  or- 
bital test  station." 

As  Senator  Cannon  has  described  this 
station,  it  would  be  a  vehicle  for  the  pur- 
pose cf  conducting  research  and  develop- 
ment N.^SA  IS  on  record  that  it  plans 
to  include  a  manned  space  station  in  its 
proer^m  for  flights  later  In  this  decade. 
But  there  is  nothing  intrinsically  mili- 
tary [.bout  such  a  station.  A  mannned 
orbiting  space  station  will  undoubtedly 
have  significant  military  implications; 
it  will  have  even  broader  scientific  value. 
Such  a  program  is  a  planned  follow -on 
to  the  national  effort  in  Projects  Mer- 
cury. Gemiiii  and  .Apoik-  now  underway. 
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Therefore  it  is  reasonable  that  NASA 
should  operate  the  space  station  pro- 
gram However,  the  requirements  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  will  be  con- 
sidered in  laying  out  the  program,  and 
the  capabilities  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  will  be  employed.  Such  a  pro- 
pram  will  cost  several  billion  dollars. 
It  is  not  only  important  to  avoid  waste- 
ful duplication,  it  is  essential. 

Finally.  Senator  Cannon  proposed  m- 
space  bioastronautics  experiment.- 
throuah  the  employment  of  an  orbital 
space  satellite.  Everyone  familiar  with 
space  problems  asree?  that  this  should 
be  done. 

But— 

He  says— 

the  military's  bioastronautics  orbititi  .space 
satellite  program,  designed  for  the  determi- 
nation of  the  feasibility  of  extending  manned 
military  !>peration.s  in  space  through  ex- 
posure of  selected  biologi.-al  payl^ads  to  the 
space  environment  needs  to  be  pursued  fi  = 
soon  as  possible 

A^am,  tiiere  is  a  suggestion  that  the 
military  services  should  duplicate  woric 
now  in  progress  under  the  civilian  space 
ayency.  There  is  nothing  particularly 
military  about  solutions  to  problems  in- 
volved in  the  effects  of  lent; -term 
\ve;t;htlessness,  radiation,  and  isolation 
'Thf  capabiluifs  of  both  civilian  and 
miiiLary  research  agencies  should  be 
brought  to  bear  on  these  problems  m  u 
coordinated  manner 

On  the  record,  tiien.  it  appeais  tiiat 
the  critics  of  our  space  program  are  not 
asking  that  we  do  twice  as  much- -but 
that  we  do  everything  twice.  I  do  not 
think  the  economy  will  take  that,  but 
even  if  it  would — it  just  does  not  make 
sense. 

And  how  about  the  reciprocal  use  of 
the  knowledge  we  are  gaining'.^  Sciencr 
knows  no  exclusive  applications.  Tech- 
nologically speaking,  what  is  developed 
by  civihans  can  bt-  used  militarily  and 
\  ice  versa. 

That  is  why  uc  ha\e  an  Aeronautics 
a:.d  Astronautics  Coordinating  Board  set 
up  between  NASA  and  the  Defense  EH^- 
paitment  The  Board  consists  of  nu- 
merous scientific  panels  with  an  equal 
number  of  military  and  civilian  special- 
ists serving  on  each  It  has  been  oper- 
atuig  for  several  years  arid  very  well,  too 

This  IS  why  there  ks  regular,  perma- 
nent liaison  between  NASA's  Office  of 
Maniu'd  Space  Fl:i;ht  and  the  Manned 
S(jact>  Flight  Command  of  the  Air  Forcr 
Sy. stems  Command,  The  Air  Force  re- 
ct  litly  created  this  command  just  to  tak" 
acl'.  antage  of  NASA  s  work  in  the  field. 

This  is  why  181  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  personnel  are  assigned  to  NASA  as 
part  of  Its  operating  organization.  In 
fact,  the  Gemmi  and  life  sciences  pro- 
grams of  NASA  are  both  headed  by  Air 
Force  officers.  NASA's  use  of  qualified 
military  personnel  is  well  known. 

This  IS  why  all  of  NASA's  major  space 
mi.ssions  to  date  have  been  launched 
from  a  military  facility — Cape  Canav- 
eral— using  military -developed  boosters 
that  can  accommodate  either  a  warhead 
or  a  scientific  payload 

Does  this  sound  as  though  the  civilian 
space  effort  is  frustrating  our  poor,  de- 
fenseless military  men  who  want  so  badly 


to  be  allowed  to  use  space  technology  in 
their  profession'' 

Not  to  me.  it  does  not. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  I  am  completely 
dumbfounded  to  hear  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  saying: 

The  machinery  of  cooperation  between 
NASA  and  Defense  will  have  to  be  over- 
hauled In  a  manner  which  gives  due  con- 
sideration to  the  requirements  of  defense  as 
well  as  to  the  requirements  of  science. 

If  what  I  have  been  talking  about  is 
not  due  consideration"  then  I  am  sadly 
afraid  that  I  need  a  refresher  course  in 
semantics  It  looks  to  me  that  what  the 
Senator  wants  is  not  'due  consideration" 
but  complete  control."  Unless,  of 
course,  he  does  not  know  about  the  exist- 
ing state  of  affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  is  necessary  that  we 
accelerate  the  military  space  effort,  per- 
haps the  answer  lies  in  putting  the  Mili- 
tary Applications  Division  back  into 
NASA — as  the  House  of  Representatives 
sought  to  do  in  1958  and  which  has  been 
done  successfully  within  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

Maybe  this  system  should  be  applied 
to  solve  our  current  problems.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  during  a  recent  briefing 
of  congressional  staffs  by  Deputy  Secre- 
taiy  of  Defense  Gilpatric,  the  service 
Secretaries,  the  civilian  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
and  General  Lemnitzer  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff— Secretary  Gilpatric 
was  asked  if  he  would  pose  any  objec- 
tion to  establishing  a  defense  applica- 
tion group  within  NASA  to  take  care 
of  the  military  space  requirements.  Mr. 
Gilpatric  asked  Air  Force  Secretary 
Zuckeit  to  answer  this  question,  and 
Mr.  Zuckert's  answer  was:  'We.  in  es- 
sence, have  already  started  this  by  as- 
signing General  Ritland's  maimed  space 
flight  group  to  collaboration  with  NASA, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviets  are  going  to 
score  a  lot  more  with  their  space  pro- 
gram. This  should  not  surprise  any- 
one by  now  Nor  should  we  be  surprised 
when  Mr  Khrushchev  rattles  his  rock- 
ets internationally  after  every  success. 
Why  should  he  not?  After  all,  this  Is 
the  main  string  to  the  Soviet  bow  so  far 
as  impressing  the  Wf.st  ;>  cor.;  crned. 

But  I  do  not  believe  we  ium  d  to  throw 
tiie  panic  switch  at  each  ntw  Russian 
achievement  in  space.  Second,  in  my 
opinion,  It  would  be  the  heiglit  of  dip- 
lomatic irresponsibility  to  mimic  the  So- 
viets  or  to  abandon  our  emphasis  of  the 
peaceful  exploration  of  space — an  em- 
pliasis  which  the  American  Government 
evolved  with  careful  deliberation  in  the 
National  Aeionautlcs  and  Space  Act  of 
1958 

The  United  States  is  scoring,  too.  If 
you  want  to  look  at  box  scores  of  suc- 
cessful space  endeavors  of  all  kinds,  the 
present  status  is  roughly:  United  States, 
85:  U.S.S.R.,22. 

Tiros.  Transit,  Telstar.  Echo  Pioneer 
V — these  remarkable  American  ven- 
tures— which  have  no  Communist  coim- 
terpart  that  we  know  of — have  had  their 
effect,  not  only  on  the  public  at  large 
and  the  scientific  fraternity  but  on  mil- 
itary and  diplomatic  circles  around  the 
world 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  In  this  mod- 
ern age  our  first  line  of  defense  rests 


with  what  others  think  of  us.  And  I 
submit  that  the  broad  scope  of  our  peace- 
ful space  program,  plus  the  enoi-mous 
promise  it  holds  for  a  better  life  for  all 
men,  is  doing  much  to  enhance  America's 
stature  in  the  world  community 

If  we  fail  in  this  area  and  thus  grad- 
ually sink  in  the  estimation  of  otiier 
nations,  if  we  abandon  peace  as  our 
fundamental  policy  in  space  in  favor  of 
an  all-consuming  military  role — then 
we  are  asking  for  it.  'V\'e  may  then  have 
to  use  our  military  might  and  suffer  all 
the  dreadful  consequences  of  being 
forced  to  do  so. 

This  is  not  naive  idealism  as  the  space 
program  critics  contend.  This  is  hard- 
headed  realism.  The  nai\ete  rests  with 
those  who  have  not  yet  graduated  from 
the  Neanderthal  school  that  still  thinks 
the  only  way  to  win  a  fight  is  with  fists 
instead  of  ideas. 

In  conclusion.  Mr  Speaker,  it  seems 
fairly  well  established  that  the  real  cause 
of  all  this  squabble  about  the  military 
in  space  stems  from  an  inhouse  differ- 
ence of  opinion  within  the  Military  Es- 
tablishment. The  problem  is  not  that 
our  civil  space  program  is  retarding 
the  military.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
enhancing  it  and  will, continue  to  do  so 
in  the  future.  The  problem  is  that  the 
militaiT  space  enthusiasts  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  all  the  green  lights  they 
want  from  their  bosses. 

Certainly,  I  do  not  feel  competent  to 
judge  this  military  matter  I  am  con- 
fident the  controversy  will  be  resol\  ed  m 
time — and  expeditiously,  I  hope. 

I  am  serving  notice  now  .  however,  that 
I  do  not  intend  to  stand  idly  by  and  see 
one  of  the  most  proniising  endeavors 
ever  attempted  by  this  or  any  other 
nation — our  civil  space  program — set  u)) 
as  a  patsy  in  a  bureaucratic  donnybi  ook 
for  which  it  is  iii  no  way  responsible. 


CUBA 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     <Mi 
LiBONATi*.     Under     previous     order     of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Alabam.i 
(Mr.  SeldenI  is  recognized  for  IK)  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tiie  ulti- 
mate responsibility  for  our  foreign  pol- 
icy lies  with  the  executnc  branch  of  uur 
Government,  Yet.  the  Congress  has  the 
right  and  duty  to  speak  out  on  issues 
which  vitally  affect  tlie  security  of  every 
American. 

Cuba  today  is  a  captue  nation  It  is 
a  land  occupied  by  Soviet  personnel,  gov- 
erned by  a  puppet  regime  Like  Hun- 
gary's Kadar.  Cuba's  Castro  now  re- 
quires military  reinforcement  fiom  the 
Kremlin  to  maintain  his  grip  on  his  cap- 
tive people 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Inter-Amencan  Affairs.  I  have 
made  every  effort  for  almost  3  years  to 
alert  the  executive  branch  and  the 
American  people  to  the  grave  danger 
Cuba  and  communism  pose  to  our  hemi- 
sphere. 

In  January  1960.  I  stated  that  democ- 
racy was  dead  in  Cuba  and  asked  for  a 
fir/ner  stand  against  Castro. 

In  Majch  1960,  I  asked  for  immediatp 
action  to  counter  Castro's  campaign  of 
anti-U.S.  propaganda. 
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In  Juiie  1960,  I  stated  that  this  coun- 
try could  not  afford  to  ignore  "mounting 
evidence  that  the  present  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment is  being  used  to  further  the  in- 
ternational Communist  conspiracy.  ' 

In  August  1960.  I  criticized  tiie  failure 
of  the  Inter-American  Conference  at 
San  Jose.  Costa  Rica,  to  face  up  du-ectly 
to  the  threat  of  Castro. 

In  March  1961.  I  urged  the  ending  of 
trade  with  Cuba. 

In  April  1961.  I  introduced  a  House 
resolution  calling  for  imposition  of  sanc- 
tions against  Cuba  and  the  immediate 
exclusion  of  Cuba  from  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Defense  Board.  This  resolution  was 
overw^helmingly  approved  by  the  House. 

In  June  1961.  I  urged  collective  action 
against  Cuba  by  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

In  October  1961. 1  pointed  out  that  the 
failure  of  the  OAS  to  face  up  to  the 
Castro  threat  was  weakening  the  prin- 
ciple of  hemispheric  cooperation. 

Early  this  year,  following  the  Confer- 
ence at  Punt  a  del  Este.  Uruguay,  where 
the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
for  the  first  time  publicly  recognized  the 
dan.!i;er  of  a  Communist  Cuba.  I  ri  ported 
to  the  House : 

The  United  States  and  its  hemispheric 
allies  must  proceed  with  the  work  set  out 
by  the  final  act  of  Punta  del  Este.  We  must 
continue  and  intensify  our  efforts  to  free 
the  Cuban  people  from  the  tjTanny  of  Cas- 
tro and  to  turn  back  the  International  threat 
his  government  poses. 

To  be  sure,  mine  has  not  been  the  only 
voice  to  warn  of  the  Castro  menace  and 
the  dangers  of  a  continued  wait-and-see 
policy  towai  d  Communist  Cuba.  Nor  can 
the  responsibility  for  the  current  deterio- 
ration of  tills  country'.-^  Cuban  policy  be 
laid  exclusively  at  the  feet  of  the  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican  Parties,  oi-  the  Ei- 
senhower or  Kennedy  administrations 
The  foreign  policy  errors  leading  to  the 
present  crisis  span  two  administrations 
Unfortunately,  ilie  cautious  action  we 
have  taken  in  regard  to  Cuba  has  usually 
been  too  httle  or  too  late, 

But  httle  is  to  be  gained  from  look- 
ing back,  unless  we  find  .some  guide  to 
future  policy.  We  must  first  reah/e  tliat 
the  arrival  of  Soviet  military  per.sonnel 
and  equipment  in  Cuba  m  recent  weeks 
requires  a  total  rea.s.sessment  of  US 
strategy  and  thinking  toward  th.at 
country. 

Let  us  not  compound  past  m.siake.s 
There  was  the  mistake  of  waiting  to  see 
whether  the  Castro  regime  was  not  sim- 
ply one  of  agrarian  reform  Then  there 
was  Uie  mistake  of  waiting  to  see 
whetlier  Castro  was  indeed  a  Commumst. 
And  more  recently,  there  was  the  mistake 
of  waiting  to  see  whether  the  Castro 
regime  would  not  fall  of  its  own  weu:ht. 

We  have  waited  and  we  h.ave  seer.. 
Today  we  see  Ru.ssians  and  Russian 
rocket  equipment  off  the  U.S.  coastline. 
And  let  there  be  no  m.lstake  and  no  il- 
lusions concerning  the  defensive  nature 
of  these  Soviet  wea|X)ns.  These  arms 
tighten  an  already  iron  grip  on  the  peo- 
ple of  Cuba.  To  eliminate  Castro  and 
communism  in  Cuba  today  is  beyond  the 
capability  of  the  Cuban  people.  It  will 
require,  in  my  opinion,  a  military  op- 
eration that  they  alone  cannot  under- 
take. 


The  American  i)eople  should  know  the 
critical  nature  of  the  current  Cuban  sit- 
uation. They  should  understand  that 
there  is  now  no  easy,  painless  way  out  of 
this  crisis.  Castro's  regime  will  not  con- 
veniently disappear,  nor  can  it  be  elimi- 
nated without  a  major  effort  on  our  part. 

The  course  ahead  is  dangerous,  and 
our  people  must  fully  understand  the 
perils  and  grLm  possibilities  involved 
should  this  Nation  take  action  to  eradi- 
cate Castroism  from  the  hemisphere. 
For  Cuba  is  not  an  isolated  problem.  It 
is  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  worldwide 
struggle  between  the  free  and  Commu- 
nist worlds — a  battle  being  waged  also 
in  Berlin,  in  southeast  Asia,  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

It  is  for  the  President  alone  to  assess 
the  dangers  and  calculate  the  risks  in 
each  and  all  of  these  areas.  It  is  for 
him  to  weigh  the  risks  involved  by  ac- 
tion— as  well  as  the  risks  involved  by 
failing  to  act. 

Of  this  we  can  be  sure:  The  history 
of  the  cold  war  demonstrates  tiiat  when- 
ever the  free  world  has  faced  up  to  the 
Communist  threat,  the  Com.munists  have 
backed  down;  and  whatever  the  perils 
mvolved  should  the  President  act  to 
meet  the  Communist  menace  to  our 
hemisphere,  the  American  people  are 
prepared  to  meet  their  responsibilities 
on  behalf  of  freedom. 

Let  Castro  aiid  hi';  Kremhn  masters 
make  no  mistake.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  are  gravely  concerned 
over  what  has  taken  place  m  Cuba  and. 
as  the  President  himself  has  warned, 
"our  restraint  is  not  inexhaustible." 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'/ 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  tlie  gentleman  from 
Florida,  who  is  a  very  distinguished 
member  ot  the  Hou.se  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-Amencan  Affairs, 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker  I  w  isli 
to  commend  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  i  Mr.  Selden  '•  ciiair- 
man  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
Amencan  Affairs,  on  which  I  am 
honored  to  serve,  for  the  clarity  of  h:s 
presentation,  its  timeliness,  and  tlie 
iec(>mmendations  which  he  has  made  1 
concur,  and  commend  him  for  it,  m  th(^ 
clarion  voice  which  he  has  expres,sed  for 
over  3  years,  not  only  on  the  Cuban  sit- 
uation but  on  the  Latin  American  sit- 
uation, a  voice  which  he  ha^s  diligently 
applied  not  only  on  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple whom  he  represents  in  his  district 
but  for  the  United  States  of  America 
It  lias  been  my  pleasure  and  my  privi- 
lege to  have  been  associated  with  him 
in  his  efforts  to  give  congressional  ex- 
pression within  the  limitations  and  the 
manner  in  which  Congress  may  act  by 
resolution  or  otherwise  to  take  affirma- 
tive action  on  the  i.ssues  and  on  the  mat- 
t<?rs  which  we  discu.ssed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  tiiat  con- 
fronts the  American  people  with  respect 
to  Cuba  IS  really  symbolic  of  the  prob- 
lem that  confronts  the  free  world  and 
communi.sm.  It  is  a  crisis  which  we  can 
well  affoid  to  take  .some  time  today  to 
analyze  and  di.scuss. 

Twenty -nine  years  ago  ten  Latin 
American  Communist  parties  met  in  the 


Caribbean  area  to  sign  a  manifesto  call- 
ing for  the  Communist  takeover  of  Cuba. 

Today,  that  takeover  is  an  accom- 
plished fact. 

Twenty-nine  months  ago — in  Febru- 
ary of  1960 — I  warned  that  we  should 
not  be  surprised  one  day  to  find  a  Soviet 
missile  base  in  Cuba — proof  positive  of 
Communist  encroachment  in  Latin 
America. 

Today,  that  Soviet  missile  base  exists 
in  Cuba. 

Two  years  ago  this  month  I  warned 
that  Soviet  activity  in  Cuba  was  produc- 
ing a  volcano  that  was  likely  to  blow  up 
in  our  faces. 

Today,  that  volcano  is  exploding. 

In  March  of  1961 1  told  President  Ken- 
nedy that  the  existence  of  a  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment in  Cuba  was  imperiling  every 
free  government  in  the  'Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  urged  him  to  invoke  a  total 
economic  embargo  against  this  Com- 
munist government  and  to  take  all  other 
noneconomic  actions  necessary  to  re- 
turn Cuba  to  the  free  world. 

In  August  of  1961  my  bill  prohibiting 
the  interstate  or  foreign  shipment  of 
Cuban  goods  was  passed  unanimously  by 
this  House.  I  said  at  that  time  that  I 
could  not  see  how  we  in  the  United 
States  could  stand  still  any  longer  and 
allow  Castro's  Communist  Cuba  to  con- 
tinue its  outrageous  acts. 

It  was  during  this  same  month  of 
August  1961,  that  I  introduced  my 
amendment  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 
which  is  now  public  law,  enabling  the 
President  to  invoke  a  total  and  absolute 
embargo  against  Cuba— which  he  did  in 
February  of  1962. 

I  have  called  for  a  mas.s;vr  step-up  in 
U.S.  political  activities  m  Lat:n  America 
to  combat  communism.  I  have  called  re- 
peatedly' for  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  and  the  United  States  to  sup- 
port and  advocate  full  actions  against 
Cuba. 

I  have  demanded  repeatedly  that  we — 
the  free  nations  of  tiie  Western  Hemi- 
sphere— must  take  whatever  steps  are 
necessary  to  eradicate  communi.sm  from 
Cuba.  I  have  stated,  tunc  and  again, 
that,  failing  to  aciileve  this  concerted  ac- 
tion through  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  the  United  States  must  not  hcsi- 
tai,<^  to  act  in  its  own  natio:;al  Interest 
ur.d  defense. 

The  safely  of  this  Nation  is  tiic  highest 
law. 

Tod  U.N ,  uitli  the  Soviet  takeover  of 
Cuba  standing  as  an  accomphslied  fact. 
the  Sino-Soviet -bloc  powers  flaunt  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  the  various  inter- 
American  defense  treaties,  and  do  out- 
rage to  the  democratic  American  con- 
science. 

Cuba,  today,  stands  as  an  ideological, 
political,  ecoiiomic,  and  military  outpost 
of  international  communism — a  Soviet 
base  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  for  ag- 
gression against  the  free  world — not  only 
military  aggression,  but  aggression 
through  propaganda  and  subversion. 

As  such  a  base,  lis  existence  does 
violence  t-o  every  principle  of  freedom 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  that  has  been 
pronounced  by  Jose  Marti  Gecrge  Wash- 
ington. Simon  Bolivar  and  President 
James  Momoe. 
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If  we  are  to  preserve  the  historical 
values  of  the  democratic  profile  of  the 
Americas,  we  can  no  longer  simply 
espouse  high-sounding  principles  without 
taking  meaningful  action. 

We  have  declared  the  inter-American 
system  to  be  incompatible  with  any 
form  of  totalitarianism. 

Wt<  have  declared  that  the  existence  of 
mteintttional  cominunUHm  m  C\ibft  jeop- 
luttue.'t    the    American    HuUdarity    wnd 

\V<'  httve  deelrtiTd  hemlspherlo  opiHwi- 
iiun  to  intervention  by  any  extr«terri« 
loiinl  power 

JtowcvvM',  not  wlthstRndlrui  these  ex- 
erllent  declarations  of  both  policy  and 
principle,  we  aiT  todivv  faced  with  com- 
numlsm  in  conti-ol  of  Cuba 

A  calm  and  realistic  analysis,  today, 
rrvrals. 

First.  The  Cuban  exiles  cannot  pos- 
.sibly,  by  themselves,  overthrow  Castro 
and  communism  in  Cuba. 

Second.  Communism  will  remain  in 
Cuba  so  long  as  the  Sino-Soviet-bloc 
powers  are  allowed  freely  to  bolster  the 
L^land  forces. 

Third.  Communism  will  remain  in 
Cuba  so  long  as  not  only  the  Sino-Soviet 
bloc,  but  our  own  allies  and  Latin  Amer- 
ican friends  continue  economic  trade 
with  Cuba. 

Fourth.  Communism  is  acquiring  a 
stronger  base  in  Cuba  for  every  day  that 
the  free  world  hesitates  to  take  positive, 
eliminative  action. 

We  must  not  permit  the  inter-Amer- 
ican policy  of  nonintervention  to  become 
a  policy  of  nonaction  which  will  end  in 
nonexistence  of  the  free  world. 

We — and  I  am  speaking  of  the  mem- 
ber nations  of  the  hemisphere— must  act 
immediately  in  our  national  interest. 

President  Kennedy  has  clearly  stated 
that  we  will  not  tolerate  acts  of  aggres- 
sion by  this  Communist  dictatorship 
which  will  foster  further  convulsions  and 
revolutions. 

I  say  that  the  very  existence  of  the 
Soviets  in  Cuba  is  an  act  of  aggression. 

The  member  nations  of  this  hemi- 
sphere— as  well  as  our  friends  and  allies 
around  tlie  world- — must  take  positive 
action  now — both  economically  and  mili- 
tarily—to  remove  this  fester  on  the  face 
of  freedom  and  to  return  Cuba  to 
democratic  progress. 

With  the  continuing  buildup  of  the 
Soviet  engine  of  communism  in  Cuba,  it 
becomes  apparent  that  this  removal  will 
not  be  accomplished  by  lofty  words  or 
the  passing  of  time — but  only  through 
force. 

This  is  a  hard  declaration  to  make — 
but  the  will  of  the  Cuban  people  alone  is 
not  enough  to  topple  the  Communist 
miitary  machine. 

In  reaching  this  decision  of  force,  I 
make  the  warning  that  we  must  fully 
comprehend  that  Cuba  is  not  merely 
a:i  i.solated  problem  of  communism. 
Cuba  must  be  considered  in  the  total 
loi  i.^tics  of  the  struggle  between  the 
C  >mmunists  and  the  free  world. 

With  the  Communist  buildup  that  has 
been  tragically  permitted  in  Cuba  over 
these  many  months,  it  is  painfully  obvi- 
ous tliat  only  a  major  military  effort  will 
unseat  this  regime  and  we  must  be  aware 
of   and   prepared   for  the  strong   possi- 


bility that  the  Soviets  will  seek  to  force 
the  United  States  into  a  position  of  com- 
mitting itself  totally  m  Cuba  as  a  mili- 
tary diversionai-y  tactic  for  other  Soviet 
moves  around  the  world 

It  would  be  sheer  naurte  and  irre- 
sponsibility to  advocuie  total  foro« 
ftgamsi  conununi.NM^  m  Cubi\  without  as- 
sumliu!  that  the  Sino-So\  in -blor  pow- 
ers would  not  react  We  nri>t  ix-  tuUy 
piTpai-ed  to  nuM't  whalrvn  that  ifa.iinn 
nUMhi  be  wlu'tl^er  U  iH'cuf-  in  I' t»  i  Hi  ; 
Un,  'riukey,  or  \\hi>ic\ri  %iiot  th.-  r  mi; 
nmnl!«t,<»  eho,Nc 

We  intlsMUU  J\0\V1\<M      1<-1    !it\l    n!    !ll.',i 

reaction  force  u.n  into  a  poMtKni  ot   .n 
action 

Wc  inu.st  luoooed  mun(Mi;,U(  ;\    i.i  r; 
and  finally  with  Ihc  i.scUaiion  o[  t'uhi* 

I  have  long  advocat«v1  collerU\e  ac- 
tion— botli  military  i\m\  economic — by 
all  of  the  American  Repubhcs  against 
Cuba  It  was  in  January  of  1960  that 
Ca-stro  first  called  ir.e  a  member  of  a 
crime  syndicate  and  an  international 
gangster  as  a  result  of  my  demands  for 
economic  sanctions  against  his  brutal  re- 
gime. I  have  many  times  stated  that  the 
first  order  of  business  for  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  is  complete 
sanctions  against  Cuba. 

We  have  made  considerable  progress 
along  these  lines  in  the  past  months. 
The  actions  of  the  Punta  Del  Este  Con- 
ference and  the  recent  vote  barring  Cuba 
from  the  Latin  American  Free  Trade  As- 
sociation stand  out  as  affirmative  decla- 
rations of  position. 

We  must  continue  to  strive  for  full  col- 
lective sanctions — there  are  still  some  of 
the  hemispheric  countries  that  trade 
with  Cuba      This  must  cease. 

However,  while  working  for  further 
collective  economic  sanctions,  at  this 
moment  in  the  destiny  of  freemen,  we 
must  appreciate  and  realize  that  the 
clock  has  run  out  for  collective  military 
aclioD  against  communism  in  Cuba. 

An  honest  appraisal  yields  the  con- 
clusions that  the  Latin  American  coim- 
tries — individually  or  collectively — can- 
not and  will  not  take  the  lead  in  any 
positive  military  action  against  Castro. 
These  countries  are  experiencing  suflB- 
cient  difficulty  in  trying  to  enforce  eco- 
nomic sanctions. 

I  am  certain  that  the  Latin  American 
Republics  will  in  time  be  prepared  to 
take  military  action.  But  the  United 
States  must  take  the  lead  and  trust  that 
the  other  American  Republics  will  join  us 
as  they  have  in  other  flehts  for  freedom. 

Thus  the  conclusion  is  once  again  that 
the  responsibility  for  leadership  and  ac- 
tion rests  with  the  United  States. 

We  have  never  hesitated  before  to 
blaze  the  trail  of  freedom;  we  must  not 
falter  now. 

The  only  way  to  meet  this  challenge  is 
with  force  in  all  of  its  forms — but  let  us 
not  forget  that  when  we  are  ready  to 
take  that  action  it  must  be  in  the  harsh, 
cold  light  of  the  reality  of  international 
;nte;course  between  the  Communists  and 
the  free  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  my  district 
of  south  Florida,  only  a  few  miles  away 
:"rom  Communist  Cuba,  see  the  stark 
iioirors  of  communism  refiected  daily  in 
t)ie  ryes  of  the  homeless  refugees  from 
CMba. 


They  realize  what  a  multifaceted  prob- 
lem President  Kennedy  is  faced  with  in 
combating  communism  in  Cuba.  They 
realize  the  pitfalls  of  force  as  well  as  the 
dangers  of  Inaction.  Whatever  the 
President  s  decision,  rest  assured  tlu> 
pt'op!''  ^>i  .souili  Florida  Will  supiiort  n 

Oiw  o!  the  more  knowlcdtjeabli"  and 
Inforint  a  \lUl•^^^  of  fiuuth  Florida  l.s  I  hut 
of  John  S  Kmuhl.  publtJihei  of  ihr 
M'nmi  HtiitM  Mr  Kniuhi  ircfnilv 
i";i''i-.lud  iu\  cdiioiuU  on  Ihc  C\ll>t\n 
>  .  \v!>ul\  m  luv  opinion  ncctiiuiflv 
;.  !', ,  I-  the  ioehn«  of  Uic  mtUutll^  ot  tile 

;•'  '   ;   ;>    111  n\\   ill-.lt  lot, 

1    MMil.l    l;kt>   to   tertd   tht*  edttiVitrtl   to 

\  iiii 

Kknnkoy  M;     r  Fs.  »   tiir  Tkct    «>si  \   r.mtt 
Can  O'   ■ !    (■vvi!(,>     Vtfw*  ON   iH»    Nrw«i 

Dviring  till'  list  wrrk  of  ,lulv  s.xnr  i  "> 
Sovlvt  Bhtpa  nrrtvpd  in  Ciibun  port,»; 

According  to  ihc  Npw  York  ritnr.-!  ihiy 
were  carrying  "civuian  tPchiiioiauB  rar  in- 
dustry and  agriculture  with  additional 
groups  of  military  ad\l8er.s  to  train  Cvibaris 
In  the  use  of  modern  we.ipou.s 

When  asked  about  this  de\eliipment  at  his 
last  two  press  confereiii  <>  I'ri\=;.(ifnt  Ken- 
nedy confirmed  the  report  but  said.  "We 
have  no  evidence  of  troops.  •  •  •  I  know 
this  matter  Is  of  great  concern  to  Americans 
and  many  others." 

The  President  Is  correct  Americans.  In 
particular,  are  deeply  concerned.  The  un- 
loading of  cargoes  at  four  ports  in  dark  of 
night  seems  to  support  contentions  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  bolstering  Cuban  defenses 
with  additional  weapons  and  specialized 
equipment. 

The  logistics  of  modern  war  demand  many 
more  men  behind  the  lines  than  trwips  in 
the  field.  So  the  Russians  now  In  Cuba 
may  not  be  "troops'  in  the  usual  military 
sense.     They  are  called     specialists  ' 

But,  as  the  Miami  Herald  has  asked  so 
pointedly,  "Is  there  any  real  difference?" 

TECHNICIANS,    SI? 

As  the  Soviet  buildup  of  "advisers"  and 
"technicians"  in  Cuba  goes  forward,  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  American  people  wUl  in- 
crease. 

Even  now,  demands  are  mounting  that  we 
Invoke  the  Monroe  Doctrine  under  which 
the  United  States  has  hLstorically  resisted  the 
attempts  of  European  nations  to  Intervene 
in  the  affairs  of  Latin  America. 

At  last  Wednesday's  press  conference. 
President  Kennedy  was  asked  this  question: 
"Mr.  President,  would  you  tell  us  what  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  means  to  you  today  in  the 
light  of  world  conditions  and  In  Cuba?" 

The  President:  "The  Monroe  Doctrine 
means  what  It  has  meant  since  President 
Monroe  and  John  Quincy  Adams  enunciated 
It,  and  that  is  why  we  would  oppose  a  for- 
eign power  extending  Its  power  to  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  and  that  is  why  we  oppose 
what  Is  happening  in  Cuba  Uxlay." 

President  Kennedy  went  on  to  say  that  we 
have  cut  off  trade  with  Cuba  and 
"worked  •  *  *  in  other  ways  •  •  •  to  iso- 
late the  Communist  menace  in  Cuba 

To  other  questioners,  the  Pre-^^ldent  replied 
that  we  have  no  evidence  of  antiaircraft 
missiles  being  shijjped  into  Cuba  but  he  con- 
ceded that  the  Government's  information  is 
incomplete.  He  said  also  that  the  Russian 
technicians   "may    be   military    technicians." 

O  VERCO  M  M ITTED 

But  the  heart  of  the  President's  hesitancy 
to  intervene  militarily  in  Cuba  is  found  In 
this   press   conference   statement: 

"The  United  States  has  obligations  all 
around  the  world  Including  We.st  Berlin  and 
other  areas,  which  arc  very  sensitive,  and 
therefore,  I  think  that  in  considering  what 
appropriate  actlon.=  we  should  take,  we  have 
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to  consider  the  totality  of  our  obllgatkma. 
and  also  the  responsiblfities  which  w»  bear 
in  so  many  dlfTcrenl  parts  of  the  world  " 

In  simpler  terms,  this  means  that  we  ure 
committed  far  beyond  uur  cupucity  to  be 
eSectlvo  if  trouble  shouki  bre.ik  uut  In  se\ - 
erikl  areus   bUnuUaneuvihly 

Kennedy  feurb  tlmi  nur  intt-!  \c'nu..n  m 
CVlba  *l  'hlH  Mnu-  v^vnUI  rau.ir  Mr  K  lo 
M\  natts    ''>ii    PtMlin        I'hr  I'rrhKlriit    woniil 

prefer  t>»  uiai  wiui  unc  trial*  \\\  i\  time, 

wntv,  ONI  ANawan 

HvM    notWUh»>lnnUii>'    Mi      Ki  >.nntv  «    Ui 
lemt»>'»    'l\p    I'ui'oi    .|.ii"ii..n    luufti    Up  \\\v\, 

'llie  Cvikwn  j'vv'iionw    «k  ii.i    rrrsUtriit  hnn 

i»u»wl,  may  u»  m  w  tt»'nior.o.  .  .  imiii;..i,  u^^\ 
lU  w«ak )>•">>■  ^>iil  tuti  m  tiMti  c»vi>>  I  .<r.i),, 
tu  raU. 

At  out  L«tii>  hPW'-i'  pi  I  1  ,  M.  «.|',.ii,ii  1,!  t.ut 
R»>«CO*  DruMunond  V\^\v\  r;i.'-;t'  is  in.nint 
hUnn^lf  l"i  ilh  iMooinprlent  t<'  tr,:.n.\k;''  'br 
MtTnlra  of  his  nation  but  r\!  r..  'utinurily 
BklUfvil  in  mntiaging  thr  p;  .r,'  ;>-  !  n  po- 
lice state  " 

Castro  has  the  loyalty  of  the  armed  forces 
The  troops  are  given  preferred  treatment  to 
discourage  defections  from  the  dictatorship 

So  the  question  remains:  How  long  will  the 
United  States  stand  by  and  watch  Cuba 
becoming  a  strong,  well-armed  base  for  com- 
munism in  Latin  America? 

Or.  bringing  the  subject  closer  to  home, 
does  the  United  States  intend  to  permit  the 
.establishment  of  missile  and  rocket  bases 
some  90  miles  from  our  shores? 

CUBA'S  DIFTERENT 

I  am  among  those  who  long  ago  opposed 
the  idea  that  Castro  should  be  thrown  out 
simply  because  we  did  not  approve  of  him. 
Cuba  had  a  right  to  have  a  revolution.  The 
fact  that  we  did  not  like  what  happened 
In  Cuba  was  beside  the  point. 

But  today's  situation  is  totally  different 
Castro  has  betrayed  the  people  who  sup- 
ported the  revolution  He  is  a  Communist 
dictator  who  would  spread  that  insidious 
ideology  throughout  Latin  America. 

He  has  collaborated  with  a  foreign  power — 
Russia — to  extend  its  system  to  the  Western 
Hemisphore.  This  is  a  flagrant  violation  of 
the  Mon:-oe  Doctrine,  and  should  be  dealt 
with  as  such. 

NOT    FOR    INVADING 

One  can  be  sympathetic  with  the  gravity 
of  the  many  problems  facing  the  President 
and  yet  not  agree  that  merely  cuiting  off 
trade  with  Cuba  will  rid  us  ol  Castro. 

Kenne<ly  says  that  he  is  "not  for  invading 
Cuba.  •  •  •  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  invade  Cuba."  The  President  then 
stumbled  through  this  sentence:  "Because 
I  think  1:  would  lead — that  it  should  be — ^an 
action  lite  that,  which  could  be  very  cas- 
ually suggested,  can  lead  tb  very  serious  con- 
sequence? for  many  people." 

My  interpretation  of  this  is,  that  given 
sufficient  provocation  in  the  form  of  an  overt 
hostile  aot  by  Castro,  Jack  Kennedy  would 
love  to  i  ivade  Cuba  and  wipe  out  the  sad 
memory  of  the  fiasco  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

But  in  the  absence  of  such  a  fortuitous 
development,  he  is  reluctant  to  move  be- 
cause of  Berlin  and  pwDsslbly  the  adverse  re- 
action of  world  opinion. 

NOW   IS  THE  TIME 

Still,  the  day  is  approaching  when  Ken- 
nedy must  act. 

For  people  will  not  long  understand  why 
U.S.  troops  are  sent  to  root  out  Communist 
guerrillas  in  South  Vietnam  when  we  do 
nothing  tD  prevent  the  Russians  from  taking 
over  Cube . 

The  Cuban  situation  can  no  longer  be  re- 
garded irerely  as  the  unhappy  aftermath 
of  an  am.l-Batista  revolution. 

Castro'E  Russian-supported  police  state 
now  cons  itutes  a  deadly  peril  to  this  hemi- 
sphere— ideologically  and  militarily. 


Mr  Kennedy  should  be  making  hi.s  plans 
accordingly. 

Mr  FASCEU.  Mr  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  exu-nd 
my  remark.s  and  to  include  extraneous 
niateilal 

Thr  .'-I'KAKKH  1.-  llu'ie  i/b'riliu;! 
lu  \\.v  irque.vt  of  Ihr  y  fnllrllla  I .  !  :  uMs 
i'liil  ul.i 

1  in  I  <    w  iw.    lO  obircllun 

Ml  SKl.HKN  Ml  8|vc«kn  !  thttUk 
iiii-  Ht'nUrint\n  liuni  t'"Un  tvln  1  inmhl 
ndtl  Umt  hi.'"  \uicv  h«i«  hern  loud   *  U  tu , 

onil  iMoplulu  )>•-  \{\\  «,'•  \\\\  Cuhtn.  •\U\;\. 
tii'O  is  C(>n'riiu-i|  (\nd  1  ColtUlUini  I  \\\ 
loi  .vi>c«kinr  ou!  ivnun  on  whm  !i  t>i  - 
lu  \v-s  to  Or  \\\  till  hr.vl  mtrlL^ls  Ul  iUS 
propli"  uud  of  (li(    NulloU, 

Ml  HOClF.HSof  FloridH  Mi  Sp««ker. 
w  ill  the  ^:enl  i(  tnaii  vicUi .' 

Mr  .'^Ki  ni  N  I  vield  to  Uic  gentle- 
man 

Mr  ROGP:hs  of  Florida  Mi  Speaker. 
I  commend  t!ie  t:pnlleman  from  ,Ma- 
bama  a.';  well  as  my  colleaeue.  tlie  ^:en- 
tUman  fiom  Florida  1  Mr  F.asceli  for 
their  close  attention  to  this  i:oij'.tm 
ever  since  it  developed  They  liavt  ful- 
lowed  it  most  closely  and  I  think  then- 
work  on  their  committee  which  is  the 
Subcommittee  on  Latin  America  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  has  been  inspiring  to  Members  of 
the  House  because  of  the  firm  policy  that 
you  have  been  demanding  and  trying  to 
direct  in  this  field.  I  commend  you 
for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  is  deeply  dis- 
turbed over  the  buildup  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary personnel  and  materiel  in  Cuba. 
This  buildup  has  been  carried  out  in 
complete  and  absolute  defiance  of  tlie 
U.S.  policy  of  protecting  this  hemisphere 
from  outside  interference. 

This  policy  was  established  when 
Pi-esident  James  Monroe  set  forth  the 
Monioe  Doctrine  on  December  2,  1823. 
This  docti-ine  was  unilateral  in  nature 
and  warns  of  US.  action  if  an  extra- 
continental  power  attempts  to  establish 
influence  anywheie  on  the  Ameiican 
Continents. 

Becau.se  Cuba  has  expropriated  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  American  prop- 
erty, because  Cuba  has  bitterly  attacked 
and  destroyed  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  human  dignity,  because  Cuba  has  at- 
tempted to  spread  the  Communist  plans 
of  oppression  throughout  Latin  America, 
and  because  Cuba  has  turned  a  bloody 
Red,  there  is  a  definite  need  to  reassert 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  particularly  now, 
when  the  Soviet  Union  has  flooded  Cuba 
with  Communist  military  equipment. 
supplies,  and  personnel,  thereby  formally 
establishine  a  Soviet  satellite  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  I  have  introduced 
a  rc-^olution.  a  formal  legislative  measure 
to  reaffirm  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Adop- 
tion of  this  i-esolution  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  is  si-nificantly 
poised  on  the  eve  of  the  closing  days  of 
the  87th  Congress,  will  give  clear  indica- 
tion to  those  who  administer  our  foreign 
policy  that  the  American  people  want  to 
revitalize  this  doctrine,  return  to  our 
proud  heritage,  and  establish  an  effec- 
tive course  in  dealing  with  this  new 
threat  of  communism  to  the  American 
Hemisphere. 


Mr  SELDEN  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  ;  Mr  Rogers  has  long  been  an 
outspoken  anu  articulate  foe  of  commu- 
nism m  Cuba  and  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  Ills  work  m  this  field  i.'>  well 
known  by  th»'  Membei.s  of  the  Hou.m-  1 
(oininriu)  liim  for  fii.>  .stutemeni. 


^.^J^KH  hai.miv 

Th«  M'KAKKJ<  I'lo  lrMii>oir  M  l\ 
l.lPttNATI'.  Wlub  I  Ihi  iu(\  tou-.  oiOi  I  of 
\\\v  !!tni,»tr  the  i^(HiUint>n  \\^\\\^  \\\^\% 
iMl    W'nb  nil  In  irct>i'm*'e(l  (oi    .M'  mm* 

MV  W  KltiJl  1  Ml  .^|.«ixKi  !  t  lakr 
^hl^  Siinr  !u  !m  iiit  lo  ilir  nltrntion  ol  the 
MM&ft^i  ^  o(  \\w  \\\A\--\  >-oint  of  ih<  vet  V 
flnt  And  !,mKiM.'  '.lUMinc  sri\ices-Ot  the 
BJfR!  .^dIn;nl•■t!  ;\ioi  of  (lit  FiHlcral  Avia- 
tion   \'-vV)c\     M       N.I  rcb   HhUWiv. 

M.  Hi.'i.iby  .-  ,,;:  ,^^!Inln;M ;  atoi"  who 
has  the  vision  to  see  tin  v.v>  ds  of  the 
future,  the  courage  to  stand  foi  solutions 
to  those  needs,  and  I  believe  the  ability 
to  put  them  into  force.  Like  all  men 
who  take  a  stand,  Mr.  Halaby  has  oc- 
casionally run  aground  of  public  and 
personal  criticism.  This  is  the  lot  of 
all  men  who  do  things. 

While  respecting  to  the  utmost  the 
convictions  of  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  found  things  in  Mr,  Halaby  s  rec- 
ord to  criticize.  I  should  like  to  stress  the 
p>owerfully  overriding  nature  of  his  con- 
structive services.  I  am  convinced,  Mr. 
Spt^aker,  that  the  truly  significant  con- 
tributions made  by  this  able  Adminis- 
trator so  far  outweigh  any  deficiencies 
that  may  be  found  as  a  result  of  his  very 
progressive  efforts  to  vitalize  this  im- 
poi  tant  Agency,  that  by  comparison  the 
deficiencies  dwindle  in  significance. 

The  man  who  makes  no  mistakes  is 
the  one  who  does  nothing  and  attempts 
nothing.  He  who  does  the  most  is  the 
most  likely  to  be  criticized.  Mr.  Najeeb 
Halaby  is  a  very  able  Administrator  with 
a  spectrum  of  experience  that  eminently 
qualifies  him  for  his  post  at  the  head 
of  this  important  Federal  Agency. 

At  the  age  of  17,  he  won  his  student 
pilot's  license.  Later  he  bought  and 
flew  his  own  plane.  In  the  World  War 
II  yeai-s,  he  served  first  as  an  instructor 
for  the  Army  Air  Corps,  then  as  a  test 
pilot  for  Lockheed,  and  later  joined  the 
Navy,  where  he  organized  and  estab- 
lished the  Navy's  first  test  pilot  school 
and  became  its  chief  instructor. 

He  flight-tested  America's  first  jet- 
plane,  the  Lockheed  "5fP-80,  and  later 
made  the  first  continuous  transconti- 
nental jet-ix)wered  flight.  Who  could  be 
better  qualified  as  an  expert  on  aviation? 

loday,  at  the  age  of  46.  lie  has  achieved 
a  record  of  accomplishment  not  only  in 
aviation  but  as  an  attorney,  businessman, 
and  Government  administrator. 

As  an  administrator.  Mr.  Halaby  has 
always  insisted  on  knowing  the  facts. 
Once  they  were  in.  he  has  not  hesitated 
to  speak  up  for  what  he  believes  is  right. 

Najeeb  Halaby  is  a  man  of  direct  ac- 
tion. When  there  is  a  major  aircraft 
accident,  you  will  find  Mr.  Halaby  on 
the  scene,  taking  per.sonal  charge  of  the 
FAA  phase  of  the  investigation. 

When  the  improved  Lockheed  Electra 
needed  to  be  tested  for  airworthiness,  it 
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wais  Mr.  Halaby  himself  who  took  up  the 
plane  and  put  it  through  a  rigorous  series 
of  tests.  This  was  after  Halaby's  ap- 
pomtment  but  before  he  took  office. 

When  he  wondered  if  Government  reg- 
ulations were  needed  to  control  the  new 
sport  of  skydiving.  Mr.  Halaby  strapped 
on  a  parachute  and  made  a  jump  for 
himself. 

When  he  was  at  the  controls  of  an 
FAA  plane  that  clipped  the  wing  of  an 
air'.iner  while  taxiing  on  the  ground, 
Mr  Halaby  promptly  fined  himself  $50. 
Although  some  of  his  critics  accuse 
him  of  setkn^ig  more  power,  the  facts 
show  that  Mr.  Haiaby  has  done  a  great 
deal  to  decentralize  the  FAA,  vesting 
more  authority  in  the  regional  offices 
around  the  Nation. 

He  also  has  gone  to  the  grassroots  of 
aviation  in  seeking  to  make  the  FAA 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  in- 
dustry'. He  sent  out  letters  asking  the 
views  of  300,000  U.S.  pilots  and  went 
around  the  coimtry  to  a  series  of  "air 
share"  meetings —  hangar  flying"  ses- 
sions in  which  pilots  were  encouraged 
to  sound  off  not  only  w;ih  their  gripes 
but  with  constructive  .suggestions. 

Recently  one  of  our  distinguished  and 
respected  colleagues  on  tne  floor  of  the 
House  made  some  remarks  with  respect 
to  the  record  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  regarding  supplemental  air  car- 
riers. Because  of  my  interest  in  this 
matter  I  immediately  a3ked  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  and  Mr.  Halaby  in  par- 
ticular, for  their  commcnLs  with  re.spect 
to  this  discussion. 

There  were  31  supplemental  air  car- 
riers. I  discovered,  on  that  night  of  No- 
vember 8,  1961,  the  mght  of  the  tragedy 
of  the  Imperial  Airlines  accident.  New, 
hai  Mr.  Halaby  done  nothing  to  cor- 
rect the  situation  that  e.xisted  prior  to 
that  time?  I  tiiink  that  he  has  done 
much  and  that  the  record  will  discloi;e 
that  he  has. 

A-s  a  result  cf  that  tragedy  and  con- 
g:d.->ional  interest  and  tiie  FAA's  own 
e.Kpanded  and  determined  inspection 
program,  foiu*  of  those  operating  certif- 
icates were  subsequently  suspended.  I 
believe  a  matter  of  primary  interest 
would  be  that  the  accident  rate  in  the 
supplemental  air  carrier  business  has 
dropped  from  38  fatalities  per  100,000 
hours  flown  in  1961  to  no  fatalities  from 
January  1,  1962.  to  the  present  tune. 

On  last  July  10  the  Congress  voted 
to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act, 
strengthening  the  hand  of  the  CAB  in 
dealing  with  supplemental  carriers.  The 
law  required  the  supplementals  to  apply 
for  new  operating  authority  and  gave 
the  CAB  the  responsibility  for  issuing 
certificates  after  it  was  detennined  that 
the  applicant  was  "fit,  willing,  and  able." 
The  CAB.  in  turn,  asked  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  to  determine  whether 
the  applicants  were  meeting  the  operat- 
ing safety  rules  and  whether  the  flight 
operations  were  safe.  While  the  FAA 
was  examining  for  safe  operation  in  the 
technical  sense,  the  CAB's  Bureau  of 
Economic  Regulations  was  directed  to 
determine  legal  eligibility,  economic  ca- 
pacity, ability,  and  willingness  to  comply 
with  the  Board's  economic  regulations. 
Under  the  new  law,  and  with  the  de- 
termination of  the  FAA  as  well  as  the 


CAB  to  bring  new  standards  to  the  sup- 
ple:nental  air  carriers,  six  of  the  com- 
panies in  business  last  November  did  not 
even  bother  to  apply  for  new  operating 
certificates.  In  addition,  the  FAA  has 
officially  recommended  the  denial  of  ap- 
plications of  four  others  because  they 
do  not  meet  the  operating  standards. 

The  Agency  did,  of  course,  state  to 
tlie  C.^B  that  20  appUcants  were,  on 
the  date  indicated,  complying  with  the 
safety  rules  and  regulations  admin- 
istered by  the  FAA.  The  FAA  did  not 
have  responsibility,  I  discover,  for  mak- 
ing- a  recommendation  on  the  basis  of 
cccnomic  qunlificatlons,  traditionally 
and  lesi-^islativcly  the  responsibility  of 
the  CAB,  or  upon  their  record  of  com- 
pli,ince  or  violation  of  the  Board's  eco- 
nomic re3:ulations.  Nor  was  it  the  re- 
spcnsibility  of  the  FAA  to  consider  the 
cost,  the  convenience  or  the  desirability 
of  their  service  as  would  customers  such 
as   the  Military  Air  Transport  Service. 

It  seems  that  the  C.^B  records  dis- 
closed that  seven  supplemental  carriers, 
which  one  of  cur  colleagues  cited  as 
having  been  cleared  by  the  FAA  and 
lat':^  found  unHt  by  the  CAB,  have  not 
f^nilly  in  complete  fact  been  found  un- 
fit by  the  CAB:  at  lea.st.  official  action 
by  that  Board  has  not  been  taken  in 
this  respect.  What  apparently  has  hap- 
peiied  is  that  because  of  the  past  record 
of  violation  of  the  Board's  regulations, 
primarily  pertaining  to  allowable  num- 
bers of  flights  between  given  terminals, 
one  of  the  bureaus  of  the  CAB  took  a 
ro^ition — subject  to  change  or  revision 
by  the  Board  itself  when  all  the  evi- 
dence is  in — in  opposition  to  the  appli- 
cation. But  the  important  point,  it 
seems  to  me.  is  that  this  view  was  not 
reached  on  the  basis  of  the  safety  fac- 
tors which  under  the  law  are  the  re- 
sponsibility of   the   FAA   to   determine. 

The  Military  Air  7>anspo:t  Service 
ha^,  as  was  indicated  by  our  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania,  disqualified  three  of 
the  seven,  but  once  aaain  its  decision 
to  disqualify  them  w  as  reached  on  an 
entirely  different  basis  than  those  which 
fall  under  the  purview  of  either  the 
FA.\  or  the  CAB.  MATS  is  a  customer. 
If  the  carrier  does  not  convince  them  of 
Its  capability  to  provide  the  quality  of 
service  they  desire  and  need.  MATS  can 
eliminate  that  carrier  from  the  bidder 
list  as  was  indeed  done  in  three  cases, 
Bui  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
MATS  found  the  carrier  unsafe.  For 
example,  one  carrier  doing  exclusive 
military  contract  flyinc  was  suspended 
by  the  Agency  because  of  crew  training 
practices,  even  though  it  was  perform- 
ing in  an  acceptable  fashion  for  the  Air 
Force  customer. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  Associated 
Air  Transport's  certificate,  this  was  sus- 
pended by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
on  March  9,  1962.  The  management 
lat-^^r  sold  their  certificate  to  new  man- 
agement located  in  Burbank.  Calif.  The 
nen-  management  made  ai)plication  for 
rei;ewal  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
certificate  and.  although  from  a  safety 
viewpoint  FAA  was  of  the  opinion  this 
carrier  was  fit  and  able,  FAA  withheld 
reissuance  until  the  CAB  approved  the 
acquisition.  The  CAB  then  issued  a 
show  cause  order  charging  in  effect  that 


the  new  management  did  not  obtain  CAB 
permission  prior  to  obtaining  control  of 
the  company,  and  that  California  Air- 
motive,  a  certificated  repair  station,  had 
a  controlling  interest  in  the  company. 

CAB  subsequently  withdrew  its  show 
cause  order  on  a  finding  that  California 
Airmotive  was  no  longer  affiliated  with 
the  company,  and  it  was  the  CAB  which 
advised  F.\A  it  cou'.d  proceed  with  cer- 
tification. 

FAA,  therefore,  approved  the  opera- 
tion of  the  newly  managed  and  opcrattd 
Associated  Air  Transport  on  July  27  fol- 
lowing an  intensified  rcinspcctior.  of  this 
carrier. 

It  is  true  that  MATS  did  di.'jqualify 
Associated  under  its  former  manage- 
ment and  so  did  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration.  MATS  has  not  con- 
ducted a  capability  survey  on  the  new- 
ly certificated  Associated  Air  Transport. 
So  the  charges  recently  madr  m  this  re- 
gard really  concern  an  old  management 
and  do  not  apply  to  the  present  com- 
pany. 

In  regard  to  another  carrier  involved. 
United  States  Overseas  Airlines,  there 
were  thorough  remspections  by  the  FAA 
in  Januai-y  1962.  FAA  at  tliat  time  re- 
issued their  operatin  r  certificate 
MATS  subsequently  canceled  the  United 
States  Overseas  Auhnes  contract  based 
primarily  on  poor  service,  past  violations 
which  were  filed  in  1950  and  the  first  part 
of  1961  and  poor  housekeeping 

Mr,  Halaby  advises  me  that  lie  was 
naturally  concerned  over  this  action  and 
directed  the  Assistant  Administrator  for 
the  FAA  eastern  region  to  reinspect  this 
carrier  when  this  occurred.  This  was 
accomplished  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
eastern  region  after  expcndinc:  more 
than  1.700  man-hours  of  inspection  In 
order  to  be  doubly  certain.  Mr.  Halaby 
then  directed  three  key  headquarters  of- 
ficials to  check  on  the  findings  of  eastern 
region.  In  view  of  a  questionable  credit 
rating  on  the  carrier.  Mr.  Halaby 
checked  with  Mr.  Boyd,  Chairman.  CAB. 
who  later  advised  him  tliat  the  CAB  con- 
sidered the  carrier  rinancially  acceptable 
in  view  of  a  recent  $1,017,000  judgment 
received  against  the  US  Government 
The  later  action  of  the  Board  in  is.suing 
a  show  cause  order  for  withdrawal  of 
the  carrier's  economic  license  was  predi- 
cated upon  violation  of  the  Board's  eco- 
nomic regulations  and  not  upon  safety 
considerations  or  financial  capability 
The  recent  FAA  inspections  of  United 
States  Overseas  Airlmes  indicated  that 
this  company  was  operating  safely  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  incorporated 
safety  practices  that  they  intend  to  re- 
quire on  other  carriers  A  MATS  ca- 
pability survey  will  be  conducted  on  this 
carrier  within  the  next  few  days. 

I  felt,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  tl-.ese  matters 
should  be  entered  into  tlie  Record  in 
order  that  the  Hotise  might  have  a  full 
and  complete  history  of  the  activities 
that  have  been  conducted  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  the  specific  carriers  under  dis- 
cussion, in  its  earnest  endeavor  to  pro- 
mote the  air  safety  of  this  Nation. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  that  Mr.  Halaby 
faces.  Any  time  a  man  has  the  respon- 
sibility of  determining  whether  a  carrier 
is  safe  or  whether  an  airport  is  safe,  he 
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naturally  is  forced  occasionally  to  step 
on  sensitive  economic  toes  and  thus  in 
a  position  to  receive  severe  criticism. 
Mr.  Halaty  has  not  .sought  to  avoid  crit- 
icism. Hi?  has  taken  a  stand  and  he  has 
done  his  job.  He  has  made  his  decisions 
without  fear  and  without  favor. 

Particularly  important,  I  think.  Ls  the 
effort  in  v/hich  he  is  presently  engaged, 
along  witJi  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
to  create  regional  airports  throughout 
the  United  States  for  the  purposes  of 
safety,  economy  and  maximum  conveni- 
ence to  tile  flying  public.  This  is  not 
an  easy  job.  It  is  in  some  cases  a  thank- 
less job.  It  is  a  job  that  requires  cour- 
age to  ur.dertake.  It  has  been  known 
among  thDse  in  responsible  positions  in 
aviation  lor  many  years  that  eventually 
it  would  liave  to  be  done.  Najeeb  Hala- 
by, seeing  the  need,  is  proceeding  to  do  it. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  a  man  who 
has  acted  with  such  courage,  a  man  who 
has  been  so  decisive,  a  man  who  is  so 
eminently  qualified  from  a  personal 
standpoint  as  Najeeb  Halaby,  deserves 
the  commendation  and  the  respect  of 
the  Congress  in  his  difficult  and  ardu- 
ous efforts  to  promote  air  safety  in  the 
United  Stetes. 


ADEQUATE  STAFFING  OF  CONGRES- 
SIONAL COMMITTEES 

The  SPl'lAKER  pro  tempore  iMr.  Lib- 
ONATi ) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  IMr. 
ScHWENGEL]  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
over  3  months  now  I  have  been  promot- 
ing a  bill  taat  would  make  for  a  more  ef- 
fective Congress.    ItisH.R.  570. 

Mr.  Speiiker,  as  one  who  has  viewed 
the  action;.,  the  inaction  and  the  inade- 
quate actions  of  the  Congress  during  the 
last  severj.l  years,  and  especially  this 
year,  the  reed  for  an  effective  Congress 
I  suggest  has  become  abundantly  clear 
Here  we  aie,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  6th  of 
September  in  session  with  apparently  no 
prospects  for  adjournment  until  after 
October  1.  This,  I  sincerely  believe,  re- 
flects a  lac:?  of  firm  leadership  and  poor 
planning  as  well  as  a  grave  lack  of  re- 
search and  study  due  to  inadequate  staff- 
ing of  impcrtant  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

That  is  t  le  reason  for  the  introduction 
of  H.R.  573  which  provides  that  a  mi- 
nority party  may.  on  its  own  motion,  if 
it  believes  that  they  have  inadequate 
staff  to  have  up  to  40  percent  on  the  staff 
of  any  of  the  ma.ior  committees  of  the 
House  so  tliat  they  could  not  only  be  an 
effective  opposition,  but  more  impor- 
tantly be  a  positive  opposition  and  have 
an  opportunity  to  study  proposition.'^  tliat 
would  provide  other  answers  and,  I  would 
believe,  mere  sound  answers  to  many  of 
the  complex  problems  that  confront  a 
free,  vigorois,  and  growing  society  like 
our  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  have  introduced 
this  bill,  many  Members  of  the  Congress 
on  both  side  of  the  aisle,  many  people 
in  Government  and  many  political  writ- 
ers and  a  host  of  avid  students  of  gov- 
ernment have  come  out  in  support  of 
this  very  much  needed  legislation  which 
is  an  amendment  to  the  House  rules  to 


provide  for  adequate  staffing  of  tlie  mi- 
nority. That  kind  of  support  is  much 
appreciated.  They  all  want  a  more  ef- 
fective Congress.  There  are  many  in 
this  Congress  and  many  in  the  country 
who  must  sense  this  need  just  now  and 
they  ought  to  take  a  look  at  the  possi- 
bilities of  this  approach. 

I  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  has 
been  a  rule  and  a  very  good  one,  I  be- 
lieve, for  years  to  grant  the  minority 
party  regardless  of  what  party  it  may 
be  equal  time  on  the  House  fioor  when 
a  bill  comes  to  the  House  fioor.  I  think 
that  is  a  sound  and  a  fair  rule  and  that 
kind  of  procedure  is  applauded  by  all  stu- 
dents of  government.  If  this  is  sound, 
then  it  ought  to  be  sound  to  let  the  mi- 
nority have  an  opportunity  to  prepare  an 
adequate  case  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  equal  time  they  have  on  the  House 
fioor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  I  think  it  was  on 
the  17th  of  August.  Life  magazine  came 
out  with  an  article,  an  editorial  under 
the  title,  'Now  Is  the  Time  for  a  More 
Effective  Congress"  or  "For  Congress  To 
Take  Some  Leadership."  I  believe  there 
is  a  lot  of  good  sense  in  what  the  edi- 
torial writer  had  to  say  m  that  important 
magazine.  I  have  written  the  editor  of 
that  magazine  to  commend  him  for  this 
contribution.  But.  I  point  out  it  is  im- 
possible to  have  a  more  effective  Congress 
unless  more  of  the  very  important  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  more  effective  opposition 
and,  indeed,  to  be  a  constructive  opposi- 
tion which  is  much  needed  now  and 
much  more  needed  now  as  we  live  in 
these  very  diflflcult  times  and  when  we 
have  to  contend  with  so  many  difficult 
problems  both  on  the  domestic  front  and 
on  the  foreign  front. 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  more  evi- 
dence of  support  nationwide,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  articles  and 
editorials  I  have  may  be  inserted  in  the 
Recofd  at  this  pwint. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

NF.ED    FOR    MINORITY    STAFFING    SHOWN    IN   FOOD 
STAMP  INQVIBY   fRGED   BY  CONGRESSMEN  PAUL 

FINDLEY    AND    nT'RWARD    HALL 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr  Speaker,  out 
in  the  farm  country  of  Iowa  where  I 
come  from,  we  do  not  always  expect  to 
find  in  the  New  York  Daily  News  columns 
of  major  concern  to  us  However,  the 
astute  columnist  of  the  New  York  News, 
Frank  Holeman.  on  August  22.  1962, 
printed  a  column,  which  hits  the  bull's- 
eye  regarding  recent  charges  made  in 
connection  with  the  food  stamp  plan. 
When  you  read  this  column,  you  will  see 
why  there  is  need  for  minority  staffing 
in  Congress,  for  the  Republicans  siiould 
be  able  to  pursue  this  matter  to  its  logi- 
cal conclusion.  There  are  dozens  of  ex- 
amples like  this  every  week  m  Congress. 
The  time  is  here  when  action  on  these 
matters  is  called  for.  and  the  first  step 
that  must  be  taken  is  the  obtaimng  of 
adequate  minority  staff  for  the  Repub- 
lican Members  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

Capital  Circus 
1  By    Frank    Holeman) 
W^.SHiNGToN.   August   21  — President  Ken- 
nedy  is   going   to   have   trouble  getting  the 
$900  million  public  works  bill  through  the 


House  of  Representatives.  The  reason:  A 
lot  of  Congressmen  are  afraid  he  would  play 
politics  with  the  dough. 

Whatever  gave  them  such  a  wild  notion  as 
that?  After  all.  the  President  has  said  time 
and  time  again  he  would  use  the  money  only 
where  It  was  urgently  needed,  and  where 
many  people  are  out  of  work.  Who  in  the 
world  would  play  politics  with  human 
misery? 

Well,  Representative  Dltbward  Hall,  Re- 
publican, of  Missouri,  thinks  he  has  caught 
the  administration  doing  it  in  the  food 
stamp  program,  which  cost  $25  million  last 
year  and  has  been  budgeted  for  $50  milllcn 
this  ;.'ear. 

"Tlie  food  stamp  pilot  program  being  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  become  a  brazen  political  slush  fund," 
Hall  charged  on  the  floor  of  the  House  He 
urged  that  action  on  the  much  larger 
standby  public  works  bill  be  held  up.  pend- 
ing a  full-scale  investigation  of  the  food 
stamp  scheme. 

Representative  Paul  Pindley.  Republican, 
of  Illinois,  a  member  of  the  House  Agrlcul- 
ttire  Committee,  wrote  Chairman  Harold 
CooLtT,  Democrat,  of  North  Carolina,  asking 
for  such  a  probe.  Coolet  has  just  rejected 
the  request  with  this  one  majestic  sentence; 

"Dear  Mr.  Findlet:   Your  letter  of  August 
10  requesting  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  conduct  an  Investigation  of  the 
food  ftamp  program  is  utterly  ridiculous. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

■•HAaoLD." 

Syh  ester  R.  Smith,  Administrator  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  which  really 
runs  "-he  program,  expressed  the  pious  hope 
that  "it  will  not  be  threatened  by  efforts  to 
make  it  a  partisan  political  issue  " 

Representative  Leonor  Sttllivan.  Demo- 
crat, of  Missouri,  has  thanked  her  fellow 
Mlssourlan,  Hall,  for  having  made  a  parti- 
san political  Issue  out  of  the  program  be- 
cause we  Democrats  could  not  pick  a  more 
clear-cut  Issue  of  how  the  two  parties  dif- 
fer in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  American 
people. 

there's    A    FAINT    AROMA    ABOUT    THE    STAMPS 

Whtt  are  the  facts?  After  an  Impartial 
investigation,  I'm  forced  to  one  of  two  con- 
clusions: (1)  Nearly  all  the  needy,  unem- 
ployed people  in  the  United  States  live  In 
congressional  districts  represented  by  Den> 
ocrats;  or  (2)  there  Is  some  real  hanky- 
panky  going  on,  which  should  be  exposed 
immediately  for  the  good  of  the  country. 
Here's  why: 

The  food  stamp  program  was  set  up  In 
April  1961,  on  a  pilot  basis  In  eight  areas 
of  chronic  unemployment,  selected  by 
Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  all  eight  areas  were  represented 
by  Democrats. 

Early  this  month,  the  Ag^rlculture  Depart- 
ment announced  that  the  pilot  program  had 
worked  so  well  It  was  going  to  be  extended. 
in  three  stages — October  1,  Novemt>er  1  and 
December  1 — to  18  more  congressional  dis- 
tricts. All  but  one  of  these  were  Democratic 
districts.  The  lone  lucky  Republican  was 
Representative  Alvin  O'Konski.  of  Wiscon- 
sin, who  got  the  Duluth -Superior  area  OK'd 
while  Freeman  was  fighting  his  losing  battle 
for  the   original   administration  farm  bill. 

Somehow  the  Agrlculttrre  Department 
planners  overlooked  the  area  that  has  the 
highest  rate  of  unemployment  in  the  coun- 
try, according  to  the  Labor  Department — 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  with  more  than  12  percent 
idle. 

REPtTBLICAN    PLEAS    FALL   ON    DEAF   EARS 

The  Johnstown  area  is  represented  in  Con- 
gress by  a  Republican,  John  P.  Saylor.  His 
pleas  to  be  Included  In  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram were  Ignored,  as  were  those  of  other 
GOP  Members  In   badly  depressed  areas. 

But  the  expansion  planners  did  include 
St.  Louis,  represented  by  Mrs.  Sullivan,  al- 
though that  city  Is  no  longer  even  on  the 
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official  list  ol  areas  with  substantial  unem- 
plojinent. 

They  also  thoughtfully  added  Nash  Coun- 
ty.  N  C  ,  In  Cooi.iT's  dtetrlct.  and  Choctaw 
County.  Okla..  represented  by  Majority  Lead- 
er Carl  Albtrt 

The  score  now  is  25  to  1  in  favor  of  t!ie 
Deniiicrats. 

It  Is  quite  a  feat  in  any  Congressman's  cap 
to  have  the  food  stamp  progiuin  m  his  dis- 
trict It  means  that  the  folks  on  relief  there 
are  getting  more  and  better  fcxxl  than  people 
on  relief  elsewhere 

Under  the  plan,  families  appro'.cd  by  State 
and  local  welfare  agencies  get  food  stamps 
instead  of  handmits  from  Cijvernment  siu^- 
plus  food  stocks.  They  take  the  stamps  to 
the  grocery  store  and  buy  a  prea'er  variety 
of  food  The  grocer  redeems  the  stamps  at 
his  'oank,  which  eventual'.y  collects  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  the  Agri- 
culture Department 

Fr.TFM.AN    IS   THE    FOOD    ST.^MP   SANT.A    CLAUS 

Freeman  has  complete  freedom  in  picking 
a  test  area,  under  a  law  left  over  from  the 
New  Deal  days.  The  only  criteria  are  it  must 
be  an  area  of  substantial  unemployment  or 
eligible  for  area  redevelopment  aid.  and  local 
^'tticlals  must  be  willing   to  ■.■ooperate. 

Oddly  those  are  the  same  br  jad  criteria 
f  .r  projects  to  be  approved  under  the  pending 
public  works  bills  The  administration  asked 
for  $600  million  immediately,  plus  *2  billion 
standby  The  Sen.ite  voted  $750  million  now 
and  $750  million  .'standby  The  House  bill, 
just  cleared  by  the  Public  Works  and  Rules 
Coinmittee.=  ,  CaUs  for  $900  million  now  -.vith 
no  standby. 

This  week.  H^ai.so  Deiu  .•. :  .it;c  leadtrs  are 
quietly  polling  the  MemU?i3  to  see  whether 
they  have  the  vote.-;  to  pass  their  bill. 

Is  it  any  wonder  the  Republicans  and  anti- 
administraiion  Democrats  are  closing  ranks 
again  to  tiie  dismay  cf  Kennedys  lieu- 
tenants'' 

It  remlnd^l  ine  of  trie  li.-.i;erman  who  was 
uma^ed  at  the  struggle  (4  a  fish  iie  caught. 
■  What  you  squirming  for.  little  fish?"  he 
asked,  I  ain't  going  to  do  nothing  but 
gut  you." 

KKATINC  PLAN  DRAWS  OVER  25,000  LETTERS  TO 
nSPVBlACAS  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  AFTER 
R')SCOF  DRUMMOND  COLUlTNf.  WHOEVER  SAID. 
RtPlBl.rcANS      DON  T     CARF.  '  THEY      DO,     AND 

THf.Y      VVA.NT      ACTIO^f 

Mr.  Speaker  a  few  wfck.s  aeo  I  heard 
that  a  flood  of  mail  v;a.s  coming  to  the 
Republican  National  Committee  as  the 
result  of  a  column  by  the  noted  colum- 
nist, Ro.scoe  Drummond.  of  the  New  Yoik 
Herald  Tribune  syndicate.  I  read  on 
Aueust  21  1962.  a  column  by  Paul 
Healy,  of  the  New  York  New.s.  about 
the  Keating  plan  and  the  mail  re.spon.se 
to  It.  I  wa.s  delighted  to  hear  officially 
that  over  25.000  requests  had  been  made 
for  copie.s  of  the  Keating  .statement 
which  my  respected  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mi.ssoun.  Tom  CrRTis. 
read  into  the  Record,  at  the  time  of  the 
Getty.'^bur^'  Conference  weekend  The 
drawins^  power,  yes,  indeed,  the  pullin-,' 
power,  of  Mr.  Drummond  .should  bo  a 
source  of  inspiration  to  us  who  are 
f-ghtiiia  the  yood  fiKht  regarding  mi- 
nority staffinL'.  My  colleague  the  i.'en- 
tleman  from  Missouri.  Tom  Curtis. 
know.s  firsthand  the  respect  with  which 
the  Drummond  columns  are  held  around 
the  country,  as  Mr.  Drummond  has  dis- 
cussed staffing  m  a  number  of  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  am  delighted  to  see  the  New 
York  News  give  credit  to  the  mail  re.sults 
that  Mr.  Drummond  obtained,  and  let  us 
remember,  all  he  did  was  to  tell  people 
where  the  Republican  National  Commit- 


tee was  and  where  to  write  to.  Mr. 
Healy.  whose  Saturday  Evening  Post  per- 
sonality feature  stories  have  been  a 
pleiisure  to  many  of  us  .so  often,  is  right 
in  concluding  his  column  by  a  di.scusslon 
of  the  need  for  minority  staffing.  We  will 
find  increasing  need  to  act  on  this  matter 
in  the  period  ahead. 

Capital  Circus 
(By  Paul  Healy) 

Washington.  August  20.— How  do  you  run 
against  glamour?  If  you  are  the  Republican 
Party,  how  do  you  compete  with  a  first  fam- 
ily which  acts  out  the  vicarious  dreams  of 
many  Americans  by  actually  living  "la  dolce 
vita?" 

Tik.e  this  last  weekend  for  example.  While 
President  Kennedy  was  dedicating  dams 
figainst  western  backdrops  and  then  sun- 
ning himself  at  Peter  Lawford's  pool  at  Santa 
Monica.  Mrs  Kennedy  was  strolling  on  the 
Italian  beaches  in  Pucci  pants  after  a  late 
torchlight  party  at  a  Neapolitan  villa. 

The  image  that  Kennedy  and  his  attrac- 
tive family  have  been  projecting  for  a  year 
and  a  half  has  reached  the  proportions  of 
a  personality  cult,"  In  the  opinion  of  Sis- 
ter Mary  Paul  Paye.  writing  in  the  current 
is.sue  of  the  Nation.  Sister  Mary  Paye.  who 
Is  studying  for  a  Ph.  D.  in  mass  communi- 
cations at  Syracuse  University,  finds  the  sit- 
UAtion  unhealthy. 

"The  trend  Is  away  from  government  by 
party  toward  government  by  a  personalized 
Presidency."  she  writes.  "Mr.  Kennedy  has 
exploited  this  tendency  to  a  greater  degree 
than  any  of  his  predecessors." 

Sister  Mary  Paye  warns  that  the  American 
people  may  be  responding  to  the  Kennedys 
the  way  they  have  responded  to  movie  stars 
and  the  way  "other  nations  have  respwnded 
to  their  monarchs." 

"Adulation  of  a  monarch  or  a  star  may 
be  permissible,  '  she  conclude*.  "Similar 
treatment  of  a  President,  considering  the 
power  he  wields,  can  never  be." 

Well,  the  Republicans  are  far  from  ready 
to  l)elleve  that  the  American  people  have 
"adulation"  for  Kennedy.  But  they  cant 
argve  with  the  fact  that  his  popularity 
rating  in  the  polls  is  high  and  that  the 
wanderings  of  his  handsome  wife  and  chil- 
dren  hog  all  communications  outlets. 

Thus  are  compounded  normal  problems 
of  a  minority  party  crying  for  public  atten- 
tion, with  important  elections  coming  up. 
The  GOP  has  no  White  House  publicity- 
control  tower  nor  has  It  come  up  with  a, 
motr.cr-daughter  combination  on  water 
skis. 

KEATING     OFFER'S     NEW     STRATEGY 

ri.e  problem  has  been  pondered  by  Sena- 
tor  Kenneth   Keating,   Hepubllcan.  of  New 

York,  m  an  11 -page  statement,  calling  for  "a 
new  Republican  offensive.  *  The  statement, 
i.=sued  just  before  the  all-Republican  con- 
ferer.ce  at  Gettysburg  on  June  30.  has  been 
reprinted  by  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee, Since  more  than  25,000  frustrated 
Republicans  from  all  over  the  country  have 
written  In  requesting  copies  of  the  Keating 
party  strategy.  It  Is  worth  looking  at. 

Keating,  having  had  the  distinction  of 
boin;|  dunked  in  Attorney  General  Robert 
Kennedy's  children's  pool,  can  speak  with 
first  hand  authority  on  what  he  and  his 
fellox  party  laborers  are  up  against. 

He  first  acknowledges  in  his  statement 
that  propaganda  is  a  mighty  weapon"  in 
the  tug-of-war  for  the  voters'  attention. 

"No  one  realizes  this  more  clearly— or  per- 
soiiiiies  it  more  uniquely — than  the  present 
incu.Tibent  of  the  White  House,  '  he  goes 
on.  "A  normal  week's  crop  of  headlines, 
radio  and  television  newscasts  underscores 
the  dominance  of  the  personable,  populous, 
peripatetic  and  publicity-conscious  first 
family.  Horses,  dogs,  children,  yachts,  movie 
color  y  buddies,  and  gala  society  events  create 


as  much  or  more  news  copy  than  govern- 
mental endeavor,  and  in  the  (inal  tally  prob- 
ably constitute  a  political    plus.'  " 

wants  a  microphone  to  thj,  people 

Like  most  of  his  colleagues  Keating  has 
no  desire  to  ridicule  the  way  of  life  of  the 
Kennedy  clan.  Instead,  he  suggests  that 
the  GOP  go  all  out  to  establish  an  imago 
of  its  own.  This  is  the  reason  he  proposed 
the  all-Republican  conference  to  serve  as  a 
top-level  party  public  relations  and  advisory 
Ixxly.  He  hopes  it  can  become  a  "micro- 
phone" through  which  Republicans  can  let 
the  world  know  they  have  been  a  responsible 
party   and  have   some   positive   ideas. 

In  this  connection,  the  New  York  Senator 
counsels  against  "sloganeering."  He  writes; 
■  Many  find  It  Insulting.  The  mental  age  of 
the  average  voter,  I  hold,  has  risen  far  above 
the  oft-quoted  12  years." 

But  he  urges  his  colleagues  to  "engage 
In  a  battle  against  cliches.  "  Including  the 
one  which  suggests  that  the  GOP  has  more 
rich  men  at  its  top  than  the  Democrats. 

The  American  people  can  be  made  to  re- 
alize, Keating  argues,  that  his  party  has 
much  the  better  record  on  civil  rights.  Gov- 
ernment fiscal  policy  and  keeping  the  peace. 

To  sell  these  principles.  Keating  wants  the 
GOP  to  establish  a  hard  core  of  500  highly 
Intelligent  young  debaters  who  in  turn 
would  train  other  Republican  spokesmen  and 
seek  out  candidate  talent  at  all  levels. 

THE  NEED  IS  MEN  AND  MONET 

Manpower — and  more  money  to  pay  for 
it—  Is  the  key  to  Keatings  suggested  massive 
offensive  against  the  Kennedy  clan  Keat- 
ing would  like  to  have  much  of  this  man- 
power In  Congress  in  the  form  of  Republican 
staff  members  on  committees.  He  noted  that 
while  the  Democrats  have  a  3-to-2  majority 
In  both  Houses,  the  committee  staffs  have 
scandalous  Democratic  majorities  of  12  to  1 
In  the  Senate  and  14  to  1  In  the  House 

These  expert  staffs  dig  out  and  supply  most 
of  the  political  ammunition  which  a  minor- 
ity party  so  badly  needs  in  campaigns.  Dem- 
ocrats are  well  aware  of  this,  and  they  are 
not  likely  to  change  the  ratio  becau.se  of  or- 
ganized pleas  from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
CDmmlttee  chairmen  don't  embarrass  easily 

Keatings  Ideas  are  a  long  way  from  being 
realized,  but  they  have  stirred  some  talk 
Many  Republicans  In  Congress  would  like 
to  make  the  overriding  Issue  in  the  coming 
elections  "lack  of  leadership."  They  think 
that  theme  might  make  the  public  think 
twice  about  the  family  In  the  White  House. 

editorial  support  mounts  for  need  of 
minority  staffing 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  adequate 
minority  staff  continues  to  receive  edi- 
torial support  from  around  the  Nation 
One  of  the  pleasures  of  this  crusade 
has  been  to  recen  e  letters  from  dedicated 
people  in  many  States  whom  we  have 
never  met,  and  who  feel  so  strongly  about 
this  subject  that  they  mail  to  us  what 
their  local  papers  or  stations  are  saying 
about  this  matter.  The  Republican  Par- 
ty must  move  in  this  matter.  Th.e  House 
and  Senate  leaderships  can  read  the 
facts  as  easily  as  I  can  Ihe  Aurora 
<I11.»  Beacon-News  on  Aufuist  4.  1962, 
editorial  is  typical  of  the  Midwest  sup- 
port for  adequate  minority  staffing: 
Two-Party  Protection 

Republican  Governors  are  the  latest  to  add 
their  voice  to  the  plea  for  more  minority 
party  staff  members  of  congressional  com- 
mittees. 

Statistics  bear  out  their  concern.  The 
Democratic  majority  In  the  Senate  is  roughly 
2  to  1;  committee  staffs  are  divided  462  for 
the  Democrats  and  39  for  the  Reptiblicans 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  where 
Democratic  Congressmen  iinld  a  3-to-2  mar- 
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gin,  the  staff  assignments  favor  tlie  majority 
531  to  45. 

Senator  C/rl  Curtis,  Republican,  oX  Ne- 
braska, and  Uepresentatlvei  Thomas  Curtis, 
Republican,  of  Missouri,  and  Fred  Schwin- 
CEL,  Republl<an.  of  Iowa,  are  leading  the 
movement  for  a  more  equitable  division. 
Their  argument:  Stronger  minority  stafTs 
would  reduce  dependence  on  the  executive 
branch. 

The  Blllle  SdI  Estes  scand;il  shows  the  need 
for  staff  work  for  both  parties.  Beyond  that, 
the  future  of  the  two-party  system  may  be 
dependent  upon  the  ability  to  mount  an 
effective  opposition. 

JAMES  RESTOIf,  CHZTT  WASHINGTON  CORRE- 
SPONDENT,  NEW  YORK  TIMES.  DISCUS.SES 
CONGRESS,    AND    MINORITY    STATTING 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  can  hardly  pick  up  a 
newspaper  o-  column  these  days  without 
reading  sorr.ething  about  the  j^irobiems 
facing  Congiess  and  the  need  for  minor- 
ity staffing.  In  a  recent  Sunday  column. 
August  19.  n62,  Mr.  James  "Scotty"  Res- 
ton,  discusse.;  his  views  of  Congress.  In- 
cluded in  hi',  report  is  the  fact  that  Uie 
minority  ne<  ds  equal  professional  staff. 
We  must  all  begin  to  move  toward  solv- 
ing this  pressing  problem: 

Washington— Those    'Honorable    Gentle- 

me:i"  on  Capitol  Hill 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  August  18 — Scarcely  a  week 
passes  now  that  some  capricious,  unfair,  or 
dictatorial  personal  act  di^s  not  stain  the 
reputation  of  the  Congress  oi  the  United 
States. 

The  latest  was  -Senator  Stvart  Syming- 
ton's angry  p:ejudgment  of  former  Treasury 
Secretary  Gee  rge  Humphrey  s  testimony  in 
the  nickel  stKkpile  case,  and  his  refusal 
either  to  let  ;»Ir  Hunipiirey  reply  or  Ui  let 
the  Senate  suhci  immittec  vote  on  his  action. 

Earlier,  the  ;iberals  In  the  Senate,  defeated 
In  their  Qllbtster  against  the  administra- 
tion's Telstar  communications  bill,  tied  up 
the  Senate  from  Tuesday  U)  Friday  mainly  to 
express  their  -esenlment  against  the  over- 
whelming vou  of  the  majority  The  result 
is  that  the  Sei.ate  Is  now  so  far  behind  in  its 
business  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
ha«  taken  a  10-day  recess  so  that  the  Senate 
can  catch  up. 

Before  that,  it  was  a  childish  argument 
between  Senator  Carl  Hayden,  of  Arizona, 
and  Represen  atlve  Clarence  Cannon,  of 
Missouri,  over  where  conference  meetings 
between  the  t\>o  Hou.ses  should  be  lield  and 
who  should    sirve   as   chairman 

t  IE  petty  tyrants 

The  catalog  could  be  extended  almost 
Indefinitely  to  demonstrate,  not  that  the 
Congress  Itself  has  excessive  powers— that  is 
not  the  point- -but  that  it  has  given  over 
many  of  Its  po\.-ers  into  the  hands  of  a  hiind- 
ful  of  the  Inc  Ivldual  committee  chairmen 
who  often  use  this  authority  In  a  willful 
and  undemocratic  manner. 

It  Is  not  onl}  that  some  chairmen  exercise 
this  power  to  block  consideration  of  a  tax 
bill  or  of  an  education  bill  (President  Ken- 
nedy negotiate  1  personally  with  Chairman 
Wilbur  Mn.Ls.  5f  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, on  the  tax  bill  as  if  Mr  Mills  were 
the  head  of  a  sovereign  nation),  but  that 
their  powers  a:e  exercised  outside  the  Con- 
gress and  ofter  for  personal  reasons. 

One  incident  will  Illustrate  the  point. 
Chairman  Cannon,  of  Vie  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  asked  Vice  President  Lyn- 
don Johnson  :o  make  a  speech  at  a  small 
college  in  Cannon's  district  In  Missouri. 
The  Vice  Preslc(ent  said  he  was  sorry  but  he 
had  promised  to  make  a  talk  on  the  same 
day  at  the  installation  of  a  dean  of  the  law- 
school  at  the  University  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Cannon  was  resentful  and  made  his  views 
widely  known.     As  a  result.  President  Ken- 
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nedy  himself  called  Johnson  and  said  he  did 
not  think  It  wise  to  rufHe  Chairman  Cannon 
and  Insisted  that  Johnson  take  a  Fj^ecial  Air 
Force  jet  plane  to  Missouri  to  meet  Cannon's 
wishes 

What  is  worse  than  the  inefficiency,  the 
hypocri.'-y,  the  double  standards  of  conflicts 
rf  Interest,  and  the  misuse  of  power  by  a 
few  petty  tyrants  ;n  the  Congress  is  the  com- 
parative indifference  of  the  press  of  the  Na- 
tion to  these  actions. 

Congre.s.s  has  not  been  reorganized  since 
1946,  and  the  regulations  covering  the  ex- 
penditure by  Congressmen  of  counterpart 
funds  and  their  conflicts  of  Interest  have  not 
been  reviewed  for  many  years  before  that. 
Yet  the  prevailing  view  here  is  that  the  whole 
thing  Is  a  hopeless  mess. 

VNRESOLVED    VNDH3ATFD 

A;i  efforts  to  get  the  Congressmen  to  dis- 
cii^se  their  outside  earnings;  to  account  for 
'.;  e  f'  reign  currencies  they  get  out  of  the 
counterpart  funds  In  U.S.  embassies  when 
they  go  overseas;  to  save  time  by  adopting 
the  rule  of  relevancy  in  Senate  debate,  or  to 
adopt  electric  voting  in  the  House,  or  to  hold 
Joint  hearings  on  many  bills;  to  protect  wit- 
nesses before  congressional  com.mittees;  to 
establish  a  fair  system  of  ethics  and  fund- 
raising  in  campaigns:  to  give  equal  profes- 
sional staff  to  the  Republican  minority:  and 
to  modify  the  seniority  system  of  picking 
chairmen — none  of  these  things  ever  gets 
even  a  decent  hearing. 

Maybe  these  are  not  all  prudent  modiflca- 
tioru;,  but  the  point  is  that  men  who  are  sup- 
posed to  svTnbollze  the  democratic  process  do 
not  even  give  "iiem  a  democratic  chance. 

As  George  Galloway,  the  senior  specialist  of 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  has  ^Tltten.  the  improve- 
ment of  Coneresp  Is  a  more  vital  Issue  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation  and  the  world  than  the 
'Ttitcome  of  the  congressional  elections  or  the 
Identity  of  the  next  President. 

"There  Is  no  divine  comm.and,"  Mr  Gallo- 
way wrote  in  "Tlie  Legislative  Process  in  Con- 
gress." "which  spares  the  American  Congress 
from  the  seeds  of  destruction  which  have  u:;- 
dermlned  other  great  parliament*  " 

NEWSPAPERS  discussing  KEATING  REPfBLICAN 
REilL'IUJlNG  STATEMENT  AND  NEED  TOR  MI- 
NORITY   STAFFING 

Mr  Speaker,  local  correspondents  of 
major  newspapers  are  continuing  to  dis- 
cuss the  constructive  statement  issued 
recently  by  Senator  Kenneth  Keating  of 
New  York  about  the  problems  facing  the 
Republican  Party,  especially  the  number 
one  need  here  on  the  Hill,  the  need  for 
adequate  mmonty  staff.  On  August  26. 
1962,  the  Boston  Herald  carried  a  byline 
article  by  Paul  Healy  which  outlines  the 
Keating  proposals  and  the  need  for  ac- 
tion regarding  minority  staffing.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Members  of 
the  other  body  who  have  served  m  this 
body  previously,  seem  to  be  especially 
sensitive  to  this  issue.  Among  those  who 
have  spoken  up  are  Senators  Scott,  Carl 
Curtis.  Prouty,  and  Javits.  The  points 
made  by  Senator  Keating  require  action, 
and  soon. 

Keating  Ponders  Problem  of  Running 
Against  Glamol'r 

(By  Paul  Healy) 

W.^shincton, — How  do  you  run  against 
piampur?  If  you  are  the  Republican  Party, 
how  do  you  compete  with  a  First  Family 
which  acts  out  the  vicarious  dreams  of  many 
Americans  by  actually  living  "la  dolce  vita''" 

Take  one  last  weekend  for  example.  While 
President  Kennedy  was  dedicating  dams 
against  Western  backdrops  and  then  sun- 
ning himself  at  Peter  Lawford's  pool  at 
Santa   Monica.    Mrs    Kennedy    was   strolling 


on  the  Italian  beaches  in  Pucci  pants  after  a 
late   toxhllght   party  at  a  Neapolitan  villa. 

A    NEW'   TREND 

The  .mage  that  Kennedy  and  his  attrac- 
tive faiolly  have  been  projecting  for  a  year 
and  a  1  alf  has  reached  the  proportions  of  a 
"personality  cult.  '  In  the  opinion  of  Sister 
Mary  P;.ul  Paye.  writing  in  the  current  issue 
of  the  Nation.  Sister  Mary  Paye.  who  is 
studying  for  a  Ph.  D.  in  mass  communica- 
tions at  Syracuse  University,  finds  the  situ- 
ation unhealthy. 

"The  trend  is  away  from  government  by 
party  toward  government  by  personalized 
Presidency,"  she  writes.  'Mr.  Kennedy  has 
exploited  this  tendency  to  a  greater  degree 
than  any  of  his  predecessors." 

Sister  Mary  Paye  warns  that  the  American 
people  may  be  responding  to  the  Kennedys 
the  way  they  have  responded  to  movie  stars 
and  the  way  other  nations  have  responded 
to  their  monarchs. 

"Adul.ition  of  a  monarch  or  star  may  be 
permissible,"  she  concludes.  "Similar  treat- 
ment of  a  President,  considering  the  power 
he  wlelcs,  can  never  be." 

Weil,  the  Republicans  are  far  from  ready 
to  believe  that  the  American  people  have 
adulation  for  Kennedy.  But  they  can't  argue 
with  the  fact  Uiat  his  popularity  rating  in 
the  poll!  is  high  and  that  the  wanderings  of 
his  hancsome  wife  and  children  h.g  all  com- 
munications outlets. 

Thus  are  compounded  normal  problems  of 
a  minor  ty  party  crying  for  public  attention, 
with  Important  elections  com.ing  up.  The 
GOP  ha;  no  White  House  publicity  control 
tower  nor  has  it  come  up  with  a  mother- 
daughter  combination  on  water  skis. 

NFW    STRATEGY 

The  problem  has  been  pondered  by  Sen- 
ator Kenneth  Keating.  Republican,  of  New 
■i'ork.  m  an  11 -page  statement,  calling  for 
a  new  R'-publlcan  offensive  The  sutement, 
issued  Just  before  the  ali-RepubUcan  con- 
ference i.t  Gettysburg  on  June  30,  has  been 
reprintec  by  the  Republican  National  Com- 
m.lttee.  Since  more  than  25,000  frustrated 
Republicans  from  all  over  the  country  have 
written  in  requesting  copies  of  the  Keating 
party  strategy,  it  is  worth  Icnjklng  at 

Keating,  having  had  the  distinction  of 
being  dt.nked  in  Attorney  General  Robert 
Kennedys  children's  pooi.  can  speak  with 
firsthand  authority  on  what  he  and  his 
fellow  party  laborers  arc  up  agalntt. 

He  first  acknowledges  In  his  statement  that 
"prt  paga  Ida  is  a  mighty  weapon"  m  the  tug- 
of-war  fcr  the  voters'  attention. 

'No  on'  realizes  this  more  clearly — or  per- 
sonifies r  more  uniq-.iely — than  the  present 
Incumbei  t  of  the  White  House,"  he  goes  on. 
"A  normal  week's  crop  of  headlines  radio 
and  tele-  islon  newscasts  underscores  the 
dominance  of  the  personable,  populous  peri- 
patetic and  publlc'.ty-conscious  First  Family. 
Horses,  dogs,  children,  yachts,  mr\;e  col- 
ony buddies  and  gala  society  events  create 
as  much  or  more  news  copy  than  go\  ern- 
mental  endeavor,  and  in  the  final  tally  prob- 
ably constitute  a  political  'plus.'  " 

wants  microphone 

Like  most  of  his  colleagues.  Kf,atinc  has 
no  desire  to  ridicule  the  way  of  life  of  the 
Kennedy  clan.  Instead  he  suggests  that  the 
GOP  go  all  out  to  establish  an  image  of 
Its  own.  This  is  the  reason  he  proposed  the 
all-Republican  cnnference  tc  serve  as  a  top- 
level  party  public  relations  and  advisory 
body.  H?  hopes  it  can  become  a  micro- 
phone through  which  Republicans  can  let 
the  world  know  they  have  been  a  responsible 
party  and  have  some  positive  ideas. 

In  this  connection,  the  New  York  Senator 
counsels  tigalnst  "sloganeering."  He  writes. 
"Many  fir.d  it  insulting.  The  mental  age  of 
the  average  voter,  I  hold,  has  risen  far  abo\e 
the  oft-quoted  12  years." 
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But  he  urges  his  colleagues  to  "engage  in 
a  battle  against  cliches,"  Including  the  one 
which  suggests  that  the  GOP  has  more  rich 
men  at  Its  top  than  the   Democrats. 

The  American  people  can  be  made  to 
realize.  Keating  argues,  that  his  party  has 
much  the  better  record  on  civil  rights,  Gov- 
ernment fiscal  policy,  and  keeping  the  peace. 

To  sell  these  principles  Keating  wants 
the  GOP,  to  establish  a  hard  core  of  500 
hightly  Intelligent  young  debaters  who  in 
turn  would  train  other  Republican  spokes- 
men and  "seek  out  candidate  talent  at  all 
levels  " 

MEN    AND    MONEY 

Manpower — and  more  money  to  pay  for 
it — is  the  key  to  Keating's  suggested  mas- 
sive offensive  against  the  Kennedy  clan. 
Ke.'iting  would  like  to  have  much  of  this 
manpower  in  Congress  in  the  form  of  Re- 
publican staff  members  on  committees.  He 
noted  that  while  the  Democrats  have  a  3 
to  2  majority  in  both  houses,  the  commit- 
tee staffs  have  scandalous  Democratic  ma- 
jorities of  12  to  1  in  the  Senate  and  14  to  1 
In  the  House. 

These  expert  staffs  dig  out  and  supply 
most  of  the  political  ammunition  which  a 
minority  party  so  badly  needs  in  campaigns. 
Democrats  are  well  aware  of  this,  and  they 
are  not  likely  to  change  the  ratio  because 
of  organized  pleas  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle.  Committee  chairmen  do  not  em- 
barrass eas.ily. 

Keating's  ideas  are  a  long  way  from  being 
realized,  but  they  have  stirred  some  talk. 
Many  Republicans  in  Congress  would  like 
to  make  the  overriding  issue  In  the  coming 
elections  lack  of  leadership.  They  think 
that  they  might  make  the  public  think 
twice  about  the  family  in  the  White  House 

COMMITTEE     STAFFING      SPEECH     BY      SENATOR 
HUGH    SCOTT 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  Members  of  this 
body,  and  members  of  the  press,  as  well 
as  students  and  college  professors  have 
asked  me  about  the  excellent  statement 
prepared  by  Senator  Hugh  Scott,  of 
Pennsylvania,  regarding  the  need  for 
minority  staffing.  Although  several  hun- 
dred copies  of  this  statement  have  been 
prepared,  they  have  been  picked  up  in 
quantities  far  beyond  our  expectation 
and  we  have  run  out  for  the  time  being. 
More  are  being  run  off,  but  in  the  mean- 
time, the  Senator's  practical  suggestion 
regarding  the  setting  up  of  an  ad  hoc 
House-Senate  Republican  Committee  on 
Staffing  needs  the  fullest  discussion  and 
support.  Because  of  the  many  friendly 
messages  of  encouragement  that  Senator 
Scott  has  had,  and  because  many  of  us 
in  this  body  will  wish  to  carry  our  full 
share  of  this  effort  to  getting  the  staffing 
project  moving  forward.  I  am  including 
in  these  remarks  the  full  text  of  Senator 
Scott's  prepared  remarks  for  the  press 
regarding  staffing: 

Speech  o.v  Committee  Staffing  by  US.  Sen- 
ator Hugh  Scott,  Republican,  of  Penn- 
sylvania 

A  most  important  problem  faces  the  Con- 
gress if  it  is  to  meet  its  obligation  to  pro- 
vide adequate  research  and  staff  assisUince 
on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  to  members 
of  both  parties.  As  one  who  has  served  as 
a  Member  of  b<3th  tiie  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Sen.-ite.  I  observe  that  this  sit- 
uation has  too  long  suffered  from  neglect  and 
indifference. 

Senators  are  all  familiar  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946  In  regard  to  committee  staffs.  The 
staffs  were  to  be  nonparti.s^in,  .selected  and 
promoted  solely  on  the  basis  of  merit  The 
report  accompanying  the  act,  recommended 


that  committee  staff  personnel  "should  be 
appointed  without  regard  t«:)  political  affilia- 
tion and  should  not  be  dismissed  for  poli- 
tical reasons."  The  intention  was  to  estab- 
lish a  type  of  legislative  civil  service  headed 
by  a  director  of  congressional  personnel,  but 
this  body  amended  the  act,  empowering  each 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  House  to  choose 
its  staff  by  majority  vote.  The  ideal  of  the 
professional  nonpartisan  staff  remained  as 
the  core  of  the  resources  (including  the  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service  and  Legislative 
Counsel)  that  were  to  enable  Congress  to 
fulfill  its  historic  and  proper  function  in  the 
legislative  process. 

Ernest  S.  Griffith,  dean  of  the  School  of 
International  -Service  of  the  American  Uni- 
versi:y.  and  former  Director  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  commented  optimistically  on  the 
position  of  the  Congress  following  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act.  He  suggested 
that — 

"Congress  has  mastered  or  has  provided 
itself  with  the  tools  to  master,  the  problem 
of  a.ssuring  Itself  an  unbiased,  competent 
source  of  expert  Information  and  analysis 
whica  is  its  very  own.  By  the  same  token  it 
has  mastered  the  problem  of  recapturing  its 
constitutional  role  as  the  Independent  pol- 
icy determiner — a  self-respecting  coequal  of 
the  bureaucracy.  Its  legal  master  in  policy 
matu?rs,  and  in  practice  Its  competent  part- 
ner or  its  intelligent  critic.  Congress  has 
done  this  without  sacrificing  Its  own  ama- 
teur standing  as  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people  This  has  been  no  small  con- 
tribution to  the  content  of  governance  in  a 
complex  and  technical  age." 

Since  this  has  by  no  means  occurred,  I 
take  \  much  less  sanguine  view  of  our  situ- 
ation Not  only  have  we  failed  to  develop 
the  strength  of  congressional  staffs,  but  we 
have  also  witnessed  the  deterioration  of  the 
nonpartisan  concept  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act.  Roscoe  Drummond,  dis- 
tinguished columnist  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  tlirough  a  series  of  percep- 
tive columns,  has  called  national  attention 
to  the  abuses  of  the  majority  power.  Con- 
gressional Quarterly  and  the  North  Ameri- 
can Newspaper  Alliance  have  also  carried 
major  articles  on  the  subject  of  staffing. 
Certainly,  there  has  been  a  failure  to  live  up 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  but  was  the  nonpartisan  staff 
concept  adequate  in  the  first  place?  Our 
system  of  committee  government  within  the 
Congress  is  based  on  a  differentiation  of  ma- 
jority and  minority  roles.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect committee  staffs  to  function  In  an  Iso- 
lated nonpartisan  world.  Rather,  It  Is  my 
firm  belief  that  we  must  broaden  our  con- 
cept of  congressional  staffing  to  recognize 
the  two-party  basis  of  the  committee  sys- 
tem, and  the  necessity  for  equitable  control 
of  suiff  resources  between  majority  and 
minority. 

I  am  In  no  way  suggesting  that  we  move 
away  from  a  professionally  competent  staflf, 
but-  that  we  Insure  a  fair  distribution  of 
such  staff  resources  as  exists  and  work  to 
increase  the  number  of  qualified  staffs 
across  the  board.  Such  a  move  will  Im- 
prove, not  impair,  the  effectiveness  of  con- 
gressional   government. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  unhealthy  im- 
balance that  has  developed  In  majority 
versus  minority  staff  In  place  of  the  orig- 
inal though  inadequate  goal  of  nonpartisan 
staffs.  This  situation  has  an  Important 
bearing  on  the  future  of  the  two-party 
system  in  this  country.  For  the  first  time 
since  1952.  the  Republican  Party  finds  it- 
self without  control  of  either  the  executive 
or  legislative  branch.  It  has  had  to  learn 
anew  the  role  of  the  loyal  opposition.  In 
this  experience,  it  has  been  gravely  handi- 
capped by  its  lack  of  staff  resources.  Until 
effective  control  by  the  majority  of  the 
vast  bulk  of  these  resources  Is  expanded  to 


close  the  Information  gap  of  the  minority 
side,  the  problem  will  remain  acute. 

One  hears  too  often  that  the  Republican 
Party  has  few  Ideas,  few  alternatives,  and 
little  vision,  or  that  It  Is  merely  the  party 
of  blind  opposition  and  obstruction.  This 
Is  a  myth  spread  by  our  opponents,  but  It 
can  also  be  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy  when 
the  party  In  power  aenles  the  minority 
adequate  staff  to  develop  distinctive  con- 
structive pKDllcles. 

The  most  severe  limitation  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a  Representative  or  Senator  Is 
time.  Faced  with  a  busy  schedule  of  com- 
mittee work,  speaking,  corresponding  with 
constituents,  and  performing  a  heavy  burden 
of  legislative  duties  we  must  have  staff  iis- 
slstance  if  we  are  to  study  and  comment 
in  depth  on  the  major  issues  of  the  day. 
Staff  Is  essential  for  the  research,  prepara- 
tion, and  presentation  of  major  policy 
speeches.  They  are  required  for  a  coordi- 
nated effort  among  colleagues  within  the 
Congress  and  for  the  effective  utilization  of 
radio  and  TV  time. 

The  limitation  of  time  Is  doubly  acute  for 
the  Republican  minority  In  the  Senate.  As 
a  distinct  minority  In  this  body,  we  Repub- 
licans have  an  extra  burden  In  adequately 
covering  our  committee  assignmenus  If  we 
find  it  difficult  for  an  individual  Senator  to 
do  his  homework  in  comparison  to  a  Con- 
gressman, how  much  more  difficult  it  Is  for 
a  Republican  Senator  to  do  his  job  properly, 
covering  more  area  per  man,  with  less  staff, 
than  his  Democratic  colleagues  Deprived  of 
competent,  adequate  professional  staff,  and 
in  such  a  statistical  mincjrlty,  we  cannot  be- 
gin to  match  the  resources  of  the  bureauc- 
racy downtown,  or  of  a  much  better  staffed 
Democratic   majority  on   the   Hill. 

The  minority  In  the  Senate  Is  also  faced 
by  a  geographical  Imbalance.  We  have  lost 
key  seats  In  the  North  and  West  and  we  are 
Just  beginning  to  see  the  emergence  of  a 
genuine  two-party  system  In  the  South. 
Many  of  these  States  have  Republican  Gov- 
ernors and  or  Congressmen.  If  we.  the  Re- 
publican Party  In  the  Senate,  are  to  give 
adequate  representation  to  Rep\iblicans  in 
these  areas,  we  need  more  staff  If  we  are  to 
study  such  crucial  problems  (vs  conservation. 
water  resources,  and  reclamation  we  need 
staff  authorized  to  make  field  trips  and  carry 
out  investigations  to  fill  in  the  broad  gaps 
of  our  knowledge.  The  ideal  of  good  govern- 
ment requires  that  we  be  a  national  party 
with  a  national  vision  serving  the  national 
Interest,  not  a  regional  party  hamstrung  by 
a  glaringly  deficient  number  of  minority 
staff  assistants. 

We  of  the  minority  are  greatly  concerned 
because  the  means  of  offering  constructive 
alternatives,  through  adequate  help  In  re- 
searching policy  problems,  is  presently  un- 
available to  us.  Many  of  us  have  supported 
Republican  Initiative  on  a  number  of  fronts. 
Including,  for  example,  the  fields  of  employ- 
ment, worker  retraining,  and  civil  rig'nts. 
But,  without  adequate  staff  good  ideas  die 
for  lack  of  public  airing. 

In  our  system  of  Government,  we  cannot 
rely  on  one  party,  the  majority  party,  to 
produce  all  the  ideas.  By  the  very  nature  of 
politics,  there  are  areas  of  public  policy  where 
the  party  In  power  cannot  or  will  not  act. 
The  minority  party  must  prod  the  majority 
party  into  action.  It  must  nurse  the 
neglected  orphans  of  majority  politics.  The 
most  glaring  example  of  majority  party 
paralysis  Is  civil  rights,  but  on  every  Issue 
there  will  be  some  facets  the  majority  will 
Ignore  or  deemphaslze  In  terms  of  Its  own 
party  Interests.  This  is  simply  politics,  and 
this  Is  the  reason  the  minority  must  be  in 
a  position  to  think  out  and  develop  its  own 
position  on  every  major  public  issue.  It 
must  have  the  resotirces  to  provide  a  real 
competition  of  Ideas  In  the  political  market- 
place. It  should  have  a  staff  to  read  and 
study  the  Congressional  Record,  the  latest 
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books  and  m;  gazlnes.  professional  Journals, 
and  learned  pipers;  to  monitor  news  broad- 
casts and  anflyses,  to  channel  ideas  to  ap- 
propriate par.y  spokesmen;  to  think  out 
what  should  be  the  role  of  the  minority  in 
each  partlcuU  r  area  of  policy. 

Good  mlncrlty  staffing  should  service 
minority  neec  s  In  addition  to  the  actual 
membership  cf  the  committee  where  poe- 
slble.  Where  a  Member  has  a  particular 
Interest,  say  In  foreign  policy,  agriculture, 
public  works  or  economic  policy,  he  should 
be  able  to  tap  the  expertise  of  minority  staff 
familiar  with  that  area.  When  staffing  Is 
kept  to  a  bar*!  minimum,  this  kind  of  co- 
operation in  pooled  resources  among  the 
minority  Is  not  possible. 

Apart  from  i)ropo6lng  new  programs  or  al- 
ternatives to  the  administration's  proposals, 
much  of  the  ^ard  work  of  legislation  and 
oversight  rests  In  the  sifting,  evaluation,  and 
reassessment  of  old  programs.  Too  often 
In  our  budget:  ng  and  program  development 
we  start  with  last  year's  base  and  merely 
weigh  the  pre  posed  additions.  We  should 
be  examining  the  historical  basis  of  pro- 
posals as  well,  including  support,  where 
warranted,  of  existing  programs  which  are 
serving  their  purpase,  or  the  elimination  or 
pruning  of  exl  ^ting  programs  no  longer  use- 
ful as  presently  operated.  Government  Is 
or  should  be  a  dynamic  business,  responsive 
to  the  genulnt  needs  of  the  citizenry.  Yet 
without  the  prodding  and  questioning  of  the 
Republican  m  norlty.  who  have  no  vested 
Interest  In  thr  growth  of  the  bureaucracy, 
these  new  emf  ires  of  agency  personnel  may 
become  frozen  Into  the  structure  of  Govern- 
ment. Obvlouily,  effective  oversight  and  In- 
vestigation of  ihe  administration's  programs 
requires  adequ  ite  minority  staffing. 

An  ambltloui  and  attractive  President  can 
exploit  the  national  media  far  more  effec- 
tively than  a  numerical  minority  of  Indi- 
viduals in  Congress.  If  the  minority  is  to 
cope  effectively  with  Its  responsibility  as  to 
programs  presented  by  the  President  and 
the  majority.  It  must  have  resources  to  docu- 
ment Its  argUTienta.  The  real  results  of 
minority  effort  either  In  the  form  of  con- 
structive alterratlves  or  sound  criticism  of 
administration  policies,  come  in  the  com- 
mittee reports,  the  -•jpeeches  prepared  by  mi- 
nority spokesman  when  the  bill  comes  be- 
fore the  Chamber  for  consideration,  the 
amendments  o.fered  on  the  floor  and  In 
other  similar  forms.  It  is  doubly  important 
that  the  minority  have  these  resources,  for 
the  editors  and  newsmen  who  control  the 
news  media  of  our  country  will  tend  to 
Judge  the  minority  and  its  actions  by  what 
It  reads  of  their  reactions  on  the  wire  serv- 
ices and  receives  from  its  own  services. 

Mailings  of  minority  views  by  the  Re- 
publicans on  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, Including  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  Prescott  Bush,  and  my  House 
colleague.  Representative  Curtis  of  Missouri, 
and  other*:,  have  been  well  received.  The 
House  Republican  Policy  Committee's  release 
of  the  report  of  Its  task  force  on  Opera- 
tion Employment  last  year  Is  an  excellent 
example  of  what  needs  to  be  done  much 
more  often.  Tlie  respon.-^e  of  the  press  to 
this  sort  of  thing  has  been  encouraging, 
but  this  needs  to  be  done  on  a  rejrular.  syste- 
matic basis.  It  Is  disturbing  to  me  that  many 
minority  reports  are  never  wTltten.  filed  or 
distributed  for  one  basic  reason:  lack  of  ade- 
quate staffs. 

The  minority  Member  needs  information 
from  sources  other  than  the  administrative 
departments  and  the  majority  controlled 
staffs.  While  it  may  be  going  too  far  to  sug- 
gest that  these  sources  are  captive,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  expect  some  will  not  go  out 
of  their  way  to  volunteer  Information  inimi- 
cal or  embarrassing  to  the  policy  objectives 
of  the  President  and  the  majority  party. 

This  need  for  Independent  Information  is 
particularly   crucial   In    the   field   of  foreign 


policy.  I  have  commented  on  the  floor  of 
this  Chamber,  with  other  of  my  colleagues, 
on  particular  aspects  of  the  administration's 
foreign  policy  that  appeared  to  us  to  be  de- 
ficient. There  are  policies  concerning 
trouble  spots  In  the  world  that  need  search- 
ing review  and  responsible  constructive  criti- 
cism from  the  minority.  The  strong  pro- 
Arab  bias  In  our  Near  East  policy,  and  the 
troika  experiment  in  Laos  are  two  problems 
of  deep  personal  Interest  to  m,e.  Yet,  with- 
out the  inclusion  of  minority  staff  m.embers 
In  connection  uith  foreign  policy  surveys 
in  Washington  and  abroad,  the  minority 
must  depend  on  secondary  and  not  always 
explicit   sources  for    these   policy   reviews. 

A  recent  Senate  mission  to  Africa  and  the 
Congo  included  three  Senators  of  the  ma- 
jority party  and  their  st^iff.  If  the  minority 
had  had  a  part  with  a  minority  staff  member 
In  this  survey  team.  It  might  have  been  bet- 
ter equipped  to  deal  with  the  subsequent 
furor  over  the  Katanga.  The  Joint  Econom- 
ic Committee's  study  of  the  U.S.  economic 
policy  in  Latin  America  would  have  been  en- 
tirely a  majority  party  project  but  for  the 
Initiative  of  the  senior  House  Republican 
on  the  committee.  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions is  nonpartisan.  This  is  an  excellent 
staff.  Yet,  can  a  nonpartisan  staff  serve  two 
masters  which  have  differing  degrees  of  com- 
mitment to  any  given  administration  pol- 
icy? Can  it  do  an  equal  job  with  both?  Do 
the  critics  of  administration  policy,  espe- 
cially from  the  academic  world,  enjoy  equal 
access  to  both  majority  and  minority  Mem- 
bers, or  are  the  best  ideas  channeled  to  the 
majority,  or  smothered  before  they  reach 
minority  Members  who  may  be  mere  recep- 
tive to  them?  Without  adequate  minority 
stacff  I  fear  that  we  shall  ajiitinue  to  oper- 
ate at  a  decided  disadvantage  to  our  col- 
leagues on  the  majority  side  of  the  aisle. 

These  arguments  have  all  dealt  with  the 
more  general  problem  of  increasing  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  minority  in  congressional 
government.  They  are  set  forth  within  the 
context  of  a  need  for  greater  congressional 
staffing  regardle.ss  of  majority  and  minority 
roles.  We  may  disagree  as  to  the  exact  form 
staffing  arrangements  shot; Id  tiike,  but  we 
should  all  agree  that  gocxl  government  suf- 
fers when  the  minority  Is  deprived  of  the 
means  to  ( 1 1  develop  constructive  alterna- 
tives, (2)  iffer  sound  criticism  and  evalua- 
tion. (3t  document  and  communicate  Its 
views,  and  (4)  check  information  supplied 
by  the  majority  against  Impartial  sources. 
The  fact  that  these  minimal  minority  rights 
have  not  been  achieved  is  by  itself  the  most 
serious  and  disturbing  aspect  of  the  entire 
problem.  It  has  serious  Implications  for 
the  future  of  our  two-party  system.  Our 
system  of  government  was  founded  on  the 
unwritten  understanding  that  the  party  in 
power  will  not  attempt  to  exterminate  the 
party  in  opposition;  that  the  ins  and  out? 
can  exchange  roles  periodically:  that  the  ma- 
jority may  press  its  advantage,  but  still  will 
respect  the  integrity  of  the  minority. 

The  majority  is  not  playing  by  the  rules 
of  the  game,  and  if  the  American  people 
knew  the  full  facts  of  the  story,  their  sense 
of  justice  and  falrplay  would  cry  out  against 
the  shame  of  a  loaded  iegislatne  procedure 
Would  they  endorse  a  ratio  of  14  or  12  to  1 
between  majority  and  mnnorlty  staffs? 
Would  they  approve  a  system  tliat  places 
virtually  complete  control  of  congressional 
cormnittee  staffs  under  the  majority  chair- 
men? Tlie  chairman  em.powered  to  hire  and 
fire,  set  salaries,  and  determine  tenure? 
Would  they  condone  the  limitations  placed 
upon  the  minority  In  terms  of  office  space, 
travel,  telephone  calls,  secretarial  services, 
and  other  essentials  to  the  mechanics  of 
adequate  staffing?  Would  they  affirm  the 
policy  of  some  committee  chairmen  not  per- 
mitting minority  staff  to  question  witnesses? 


Would  they  Justify  the  power  of  a  majority 
chairman  to  select  witnesses  to  arrive  at 
prearranged  conclusions?  Would  they  ap- 
plaud tl^  e  inaction  of  some  of  the  minority 
who  wo  Ud  rather  keep  the  personal  pre- 
requisites they  have  than  risk  losing  them  by 
rocking  the  majority  boat  too  hard?  I 
hardly  tl.lnk  so,  This  is  not  a  party  partisan 
Issue.  Tills  Is  not  a  division  between  liberals 
and  conservatives.  It  is  a  contest  between 
those  who  are  dedicated  to  achieving  effec- 
tive cong:-esslonal  government,  and  those  who 
are  complacently  content  with  the  inequities 
that  breed  Inefficient  committee  work  and 
detract  from  the  ix>wer  and  prestige  of  the 
Congress.  It  Is  a  cause  that  includes  In  Its 
ranks  re])resentatives  of  business  and  labor, 
civic  action  groups,  the  Individual  voter — all 
those  who  are  dedicated  to  good  government 
above  petty  political  gain. 

Why  then  have  we  not  corrected  the 
wrongs?  Why  are  the  loaded  dice  still  In 
play?  Nd  one  can  be  against  good  govern- 
ment— or  can  they?  I  should  like  to  ex- 
amine a  few  of  the  roadblocks  or  excuses  for 
Inaction,  and  answer  them  one  by  one. 

There  are  some  who  deny  that  the  prob- 
lem even  exists.  Chairmen  of  several  com- 
mittees liave  challenged  assertions  that  the 
nonpartlf;an  staff  concept  has  broken  down. 
Tliey  have  also  challenged  tabulations  of 
majority  and  minority  staffs  compUed  In  the 
House  by  Representative  Feed  Schwencel. 
and  In  tAe  Senate  by  my  esteemed  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  Cakl  T.  Citetis. 
and  further  researched  by  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond. Congressional  Quarterly,  and  the 
North  American  Newspaper  Alliance.  If 
the  problem  does  not  exist,  why  are  so  many 
of  my  Republican  colleagues  so  exercised 
about  it?  In  the  past  few  months  there 
have  beer,  speeches  on  the  floors  cf  the  House 
and  Senate  by  numerous  Members.  Repre- 
sentative Feed  Schwengel,  of  Iowa,  has  re- 
ceived letters  supporting  his  stand  for  more 
equitable  minority  staflT  from  ranking  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  and  outstanding  Re- 
publicans across  the  country.  These  are 
indications  of  a  real  discontent,  not  an  Imag- 
ined Inequity. 

The  problem  is  real.  One  covld  point  out 
a  number  of  instances  in  the  various  Sen- 
ate committees  where  more  stafllng  Is 
needed  A  few  examples  will  llluFtrate 
where  the  lack  of  ftaffing  has  limited  the 
effectlvene^^  of  the  Senate  and  Congress. 
The  Aeroniutical  and  Space  Sciences  Com- 
mittee is  movlnp  into  new  virtually  unex- 
plored policy  areas,  yet  it  recently  reviewed 
the  $3  8  bilion  NASA  budget  In  less  than  a 
week  of  cursory  hearings.  Observers  have 
commented  on  the  lack  of  critical  discussion 
of  major  policy  problems  before  various 
committees. 

The  Appiropriations  Committee  h:is  a.^- 
Eumed  a  new  Importance  with  the  increas- 
ingly frequent  requests  on  the  part  of  the 
Executive  for  greater  authority  and  discre- 
tionary power.  The  minority  need5  adequate 
re.sources  if  it  is  to  find  out  what  the  ad- 
ministration Is  doing  and  planning.  With- 
out sufficient  minority  staff,  the  "majority 
will  have  unchecked  control  of  the  power  of 
the  purse. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee,  with  a  de- 
fense budget  of  almost  M8.5  b:llion.  with 
the  rapidly  changing  technology  of  weapons 
and  weapon  systems,  with  the  recent  charge 
of  President  Elsenhower  to  adopt  a  more  cri- 
tical attitude  to  defense  spending,  has  per- 
haps the  mobt  demanding  requlrementb  for 
staff. 

The  committees  with  major  respoii&lbill- 
ties  for  domestic  and  foreign  economic 
policy;  Banking  and  Currciicy.  Finance. 
Public  Works,  and  Joint  Econom.c.  may  be 
called  upon  in  tlie  next  6  to  12  months 
to  face  the  first  recession  of  this  adminis- 
tration. Will  they  iiave  sufficient  staff,  both 
the  majority  and  minority,  to  lissess  the 
adequacy    of    the    administratior.    pHj.i.nes 
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Will  the  minority,  which  has  already  made  a 
major  contribution  toward  the  solution  of 
ihe  unemployment  problem  through  a  House 
Republican  task  force,  have  the  resources 
to  develop  new  approaches  to  the  vexing 
long-term  problems  of  our  economy?  The 
minority  has  at  present  only  one  professional 
economist  on  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

One  could  go  on  at  length  but  these  illus- 
trations should  give  us  a  sufficient  indica- 
tion of  the  magnitude  of  the  problems  we 
face. 

The  actual  numerical  ratio  between  the 
majority  and  minority  staffs  has  also  been 
challenged.  Again  it  shovild  be  stressed  that 
the  distinction  is  between  staff  controlled 
by  and  responsible  to  majority  and  minor- 
ity respectively.  Different  tabulations  vary 
somewhat,  perhaps  by  ons  or  two  per  com- 
mittee. We  can  quibble  endlessly  about 
figures,  especially  when  the  exact  informa- 
tion about  staffing  is  so  difficult  to  obtain, 
but,  and  I  stress  this,  the  ba-^^ic  proportions 
stand  as  imbalance 


SCHWENGEL-CrRTIS  BRE.^KDOWN  FOR  COM- 
MITTEE Staffs — Rt7ndown  Shows  993 
Democr.ats.  84  REP^'BLIC-^^•s  on  Commit- 
tees 

(By     Sid     Goldberg! 

New  York,  April  22 — Republicans  in 
the  Senate  and  Huuse  are  moving  to  in- 
crease minority  representation  on  commit- 
tee staffs.  Right  now  the  imbalance  be- 
tween Republicans  and  Democrats  on  these 
staffs,  all  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the 
committee   chairmen,   is   spectacular 

On  the  Senate  committees,  there  are  462 
Democrats   to  39    Republicans, 

On  the  House  committees,  there  are  461 
Democrats    to    43    Republicans. 

On  the  Joint  committees,  there  are  70 
Democrats   to   2   Republicans 

This  adds  up  to  a  total  of  993  Democrats 
compared  to  84  Republicans — more  than 
10  to  1  —  who  perform  the  vital  tasks  of 
doing  the  research  and  drawing  up  the  re- 
ports for  the  regul.ir  ,ind  jf-int  committees 
uf    Congress. 

This  ratio  i  which  jumps  to  35  to  1  for 
the  joint  committees  i  clashes  head  on  with 
the  proportion  of  Republicans  to  Demo- 
crats among  the  elected  Members  of  both 
Houses.  In  the  Senate  the  Democrats  out- 
number the  Republicans  by  about  2  to  1, 
and  in  the  House  by  about  3  to   1. 

In  the  Senate,  C.^rl  T.  Curtis,  of  Nebraska. 
had  an  aid  personally  visit  each  committee 
and  get  from  minority  members  or  staffmen 
an  up-to-date  rundown  of  party  allegiances. 

In  the  House,  the  Job  was  taken  on  by 
Rf-presentatlve  Fred  Schwengel.  of  Iowa. 
wh<'«.  wrh  the  assistance  of  other  House 
Members  and  some  national  Republican 
leaders,  obtained  the  commlttee-by-commit- 
tee  breakdown.  It  took  about  3  months  to 
get,  and  the  list  has  just  been  completed 
and    given    to   NANA   for   distribution. 

A  Republican  source  said  the  breakdown 
would  have  been  vastly  more  difficult  to  get 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  cooperatio!i  of 
some  Democrats. 

"The  country  would  get  much  m^'re  potil- 
tlve  action  from  Congress  if  commit'ee  staffs 
were  more  equitably  divided,"  Representa- 
tive Tom  Curtis  of  Missouri  u.)ld  NANA,  "As 
it  stands  now.  minority  Members  must  rely 
on  the  research  and  reports  of  staffers  who 
sympathize  with   the   opposing  party. 

"Not  only  is  the  political  division  of  the 
staffs  Imbalanced.  but  the  totnl  size  of  the 
staffs  is  dreadfully  insufficient."  said  Curtis. 
who  was  one  of  several  Republicans,  work- 
ing closely  with  Schwfngel,  He  pointed  out 
that  on  his  committee.  Ways  and  Means. 
there  Is  only  one  staff  member  who  works 
part  time  in  the  important  area  of  foreign 
economic  policy.  "We  need  at  least  10,"  he 
said. 


Tom  Curtis  added  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  no  staffer  who  works 
full  time  in  the  social  security  field.  The 
situation,  he  said,  is  similar  in  many  House 
and  Senate  committees  and  Is  made  worse 
by  the  political  dominance  of  one  party. 

On  April  4  Representative  William  E.  Mil- 
ler, of  New  York,  the  GOP  national  chair- 
man,  wrote   Representative   Schwengel: 

"This  is  a  matter  of  extreme  urgency 
because  the  condition  is  so  serious  It  can 
undermine  the  very  effectiveness  and  even 
routine  functions  of  Republican  Members  of 
the  House," 

Schwengel  has  introduced  House  Resolu- 
tion 570  which  would  enable  the  minority 
members  of  a  committee,  when  most  of  them 
feel  the  staffing  arrangement  is  unfair,  to 
obtain  a  minority-majority  staff  proportion 
of  40  to  60  Also,  the  40  percent  of  the 
staff  appointed  by  the  minority  side  would 
be  paid  by  and  be  responsible  to  the  mi- 
nority members,  not  the  committee  chair- 
man. 

A  comparable  resolution  has  been  intro- 
duced to  the  Senate  by  Carl  Cuhtis,  and  his 
resolution  has  the  additional  provision  that 
all  special  committees,  too,  must  have  mi- 
nority stuff  representation. 

Representative  Joseph  W.  Martin,  of 
Massachusetts,  on  April  11  pointed  out  in  a 
letter  to  Schwengel  that  "This  move  is  not 
new,  England  has  long  recognized  this  vital 
need  of  representative  government  and  has 
carefully  made  sure  the  minority  is  ade- 
quately staffed." 

Several  Democrats  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  agree  that  reform  is  needed  in  the 
manner  m  which  staff  members  are  chosen. 

JOINT      C'lMMITTEE      STAFFS      HAVE      ONLY      TWO 

REPUBLICANS 

New  York.  April  22. — Following  is  a  break- 
down of  party  sympathy  among  staff  mem- 
bers of  Joint  committees,  as  compiled  by 
Representative  Fred  Schwengel,  of  Iowa: 


Joint  committee 

Dem- 
ocrats 

Repub- 
licans 

\tomii-  KuerRV. 

20 
5 
0 
16 
19 
0 
8 

2 

0 

OoU'iiso  I'roduction 

0 

1  )usi)osition  of  Executive  Paiiere.. 

Kooiiomic 

U 
1 

Internal  Kevenuc  Taxation- 

0 

Lilirary    

0 

rrintintt 

1 

Keiluvtion   of   Nonessential    Federal 
E.\i)euditurc"= 

0 

Total 

70 

2 

House  GOP  staffmen  outnumbered  461  to  43 


Committee 

Demo- 
crats 

Repub- 
licans 

A  eri  culture 

10 
4» 
15 
12 

8 
45 
15 
46 

4 

7 
25 
42 

8 
10 
40 

2 
lA 
51 
12 
17 
18 

4 

461 

1 

Apiiropriatlons ... 

13 

Armed  Services 

IkiiikiiiK  and  Currency 

(1 
2 

I  >i-:tri<t  of  Coliimbln 

I 

Kdiicjition  nnd  Labor..  

2 

Foreign  .\flnir? 

0 

(iovoruincnt  0|xrations 

3 

House  A dniinl*it ration     . . 

2 

Interior  and  Itwiliir  AfT-iirs 

Int<'rslHU'  and  Foreign  Commerce 

.hidii  iary 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 

I'ost  0(n«e  and  Civil  Service 

2 

0 
1 
1 
0 

I'uhlic  Works 

Kllles       

5 
1 

Science  and  .Astronautics... 

0 

I'n-.Anierican  Activities 

1 

Veterans'  .Affairs.  

2 

Wavs  and  Means 

4 

.■H'lect — Small  Hiisincss 

•> 

Select  — Kxjioit  Control 

0 

Tot;il 

43 

SENATE   GOP   STAFFERS  OUTNUMBERED    463  TO   39 

New  York.  April  22. — Following  is  a  com- 
mittee-by-committee   breakdown    of    party 


S3mipathy  among  Senate  staff  aids  as  com- 
piled by  Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis,  of  Nebraska: 


Committee 


Astronaufical  and  Space  Sciences 

Agriculture  and  Forestry 

Appropriations — 

Armed  Services 

Banking  and  Currency 

Commerce 

Di.stnct  of  Columbia 

Finance .- 

Foreign  Relations 

Oovernment  Operations 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

JudieiariT 

I>abor  and  Public  Welfare 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

Public  Works 

Rules  and  Administration. 

Smwll  Business 

Aging 

Total 


Re- 
publi- 
cans 


1 
1 
3 
1 
3 
3 
1 
1 
0 
4 
I 
)l 
4 
1 
2 
1 
0 
1 
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While  some  refuse  to  face  the  fact  of 
partisan  control  of  committee  staffs,  and  the 
imbalance  between  the  majority  and  the 
minority,  there  are  others  who  regard  the 
abuses  that  have  been  revealed  as  deviations 
from  the  norm  of  professional  nonpartisan- 
ship.  They  oppose  reforms  suggested  by  the 
minority  for  fear  that  an  alleged  puny 
"spoils  system"  will  destroy  the  professional 
competency  of  staff.  This  Is  not  our  Intent. 
The  touchstone  of  our  approach  is:  "That 
course  of  action  to  achieve  the  most  effective 
congressional  government."  We  must  recog- 
nize that  these  are  legitimate  functions  for 
both  majority  and  minority  to  perform,  and 
that  this  requires  adequate  staff  resources. 
A  full  solution  of  the  problem  would  require 
both  a  redistribution  of  staff  between  ma- 
jority and  minority  on  a  more  equitable 
basis,  and  an  overall  increase  in  staffing 
levels — quantitatively  and  qualitatively.  The 
disciples  of  nonpartisanship  make  a  basic 
error  by  attempting  to  eradicate  the  two- 
party  distinction  from  our  committee  sys- 
tem of  government  and  its  sine  qua  non, 
committee  staffing. 

Some  of  my  Republican  colleagues  ask  why 
am  I  so  concerned  about  staffing  now.  In- 
stead, they  argue,  we  should  concentrate  on 
at  least  regaining  control  of  the  House  this 
November.  When  we  are  back  in  power,  we 
will  be  able  to  right  the  wrongs,  maybe  even 
with  a  bit  more  charity  than  has  been  shown 
to  us,  they  say. 

What  Ls  required  is  a  statesmanlike  solu- 
tion and  not  political  revenge.  Our  best 
course  of  action  is  to  press  Immediately  and 
persistently  for  a  solution  to  the  staffing 
problem,  in  keeping  with  the  principles  of 
responsible  government. 

The  excuses  for  inaction  can  be  multiplied 
and  refuted.  Those  who  disagree  have  their 
own  arguments  justifying  the  status  quo. 
Yet  when  we  pause  to  examine  the  Immense 
and  growing  workload  of  legislative  business, 
the  backlog  of  bills  not  yet  reported  from 
committee,  the  prospects  for  a  possible  fall 
session  during  an  election  year,  can  we  be 
complacent?  My  esteemed  colleague,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Vermont,  Mr.  Provty. 
has  asked  In  a  speech  before  this  body.  If 
the  committee  system,  the  backbone  of  our 
operation,  is  to  have  "ribs  on  only  one  side." 
"Do  we  not  abuse  th3  greatest  body  in  the 
world?  ' 

What  progress  has  been  made  in  correct- 
ing the  situation  I  have  outlined  and  what 
more  needs  to  be  done? 

There  have  been  several  significant  at- 
tempts In  recent  months  to  break  the  staffing 
barrier  which  deserve  recognition  and  due 
credit. 

Our  colleagues.  Senator  Carl  T  Curtis 
and  Senator  Kenneth  B  Keating,  attempted 
In  February  to  establish  at  least  a  1  to  10 
minority-majority   staffing   ratio   on    Senate 
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investigations  and  special  studies  I  think 
you  will  all  recall  the  outcome  of  that  test. 
The  Issue  was  decided  on  a  straight  party- 
line  vote  30  to  55. 

In  March  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Vermont.  Mr. 
Proutt.  Introduced  Senate  Resolution  309, 
which  provided  that  the  staff  of  each  com- 
mittee and  subc<:)mmlttee  of  the  Senate 
should  Include  such  number  of  Individuals 
designated  by  the  members  thereof  who  are 
members  of  the  minority  party  as  may  be 
required  to  uphold  In  equitable  recognition 
of  the  minority  rights  of  those  members." 
He  was  Joined  In  that  by  Senators  Javits, 
BoGGs,  Allott,  Miller,  and  myself.  In  the 
House,  Congressman  Fred  Schwengel,  of 
Iowa,  has  Introduced  House  Resolution  570. 
which  would  enable  a  majority  of  the  minor- 
ity members  of  a  committee,  when  they  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  staffing  of  their  com- 
mittee, to  request  that  40  percent  of  the 
professional  staff  be  appointed  by  tliem  and 
assigned  to  such  committee  buslnes.-^  as 
they,  the  minority  mfmber.-^.  deem  advis- 
able. Representatives  Schwengel  and  Cur- 
tis of  Missouri,  deserve  special  recognition 
for  their  Initiative  In  bringing  this  problem 
to  the  attention  of  the  House.  I  can  re- 
member some  years  ago  that  the  Representa- 
tive from  Missouri,  Mr  Cirtis.  was  almost 
alone  In  decrying  the  Imbalance  in  cmn-iit- 
tee  staffs,  and  the  Inadequacy  of  st^ifflng 
levels  regardless  of  majority  or  minority. 
Today,  a  large  number  of  the  Republicans 
in  the  House  have  indicated  their  support 
for  broadened,  more  equitably  balanced, 
congressional  st.>ifflng.  A  partial  list  of  the 
Republican  Congressmen  favoring  reform  in- 
cludes: Congressmen  Alger.  Ayres,  Bass. 
Bromwell.  Conte,  Cramer.  Derwinsk:  Cnn- 
gresswoman  Dwyer.  Congres-^mer.  Eli  s- 
WORTH,  Frelinchuysen,  Fulton.  Goodei.l 
Grifein,  Durward  Hail.  Kearns.  Lindsay 
McVey,  Joe  Martin  Mathias.  Bill  Miller, 
Morse,  Ancher  Nii.sen  Pei.ly.  Schweiker 
Scranton,  Sibal.  .Stafiord,  Taber.  Tullee- 
soN,  Congresswoman  Jessica  Weis,  and  Con- 
gressman Bob  Wilson. 

The  Representatives  and  Senators  who 
have  fought  for  Increased  staffing  on  an 
equitable  basis  have  received  strong  en- 
dorsement for  their  cause  from  a  broad  range 
of  editorial  opinion.  Typical  of  the  com- 
ments of  outstanding  Republican  leaders  not 
In  the  Congress  is  a  letter  from  former  Vice 
President  Richard  M  .Nixon  to  Representa- 
tive Schwencel.  which  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  June  25  Mr  Nixon 
remarked:  Indeed,  the  issue  is  not  parti- 
san at  all.  The  shoe  after  all  may  well  be 
on  the  other  foot  as  early  as  January  1963. 
but  the  overriding  consideration,  all  politi- 
cal preferences  aside,  is  simply  that  demo- 
cratic governmental  processes  demand  an  in- 
formed and  resi>onslbIe  opposition  Your 
resolution  surely  works  toward  that  goal 
and  thus  It  ought  to  be  vigorously  supported 
by   every   thoughtful    Member   of    Congress 

No  action  has  been  taken  on  either  the 
Prouty  or  Schwengel  resolutions  to  date,  yet 
they  are  significant  illustrations  of  the  deep 
concern  the  staffing  Issue  has  created  among 
dedicated  and  respected  members  of  the  mi- 
nority, and  they  point  to  possible  solutions 
of  the  problem 

There  have  been  some  encouraging  recent 
developments  In  the  campaign  for  adequate 
minority  staffing  that  also  deserve  comment 
My  good  friend  and  colleague,  Senator  Keat- 
ing. In  an  excellent  statement  entitled.  "A 
New  Republican  Offensive,"  singled  out  com- 
mittee staffing  as  the  No  l  issue  for  the 
Republican  conference.  The  following  week 
the  Republican  Governors  attending  the 
54th  National  Governors'  Conference  at  Her- 
shey.  Pa.,  unanimously  passed  a  resolution 
favoring  reform  of  committee  staffing  and 
encouraging  the  Republicans  in  Congress  to 
urge  their  leadership  "to  insist  upon  and 
take    Immediate    action    to    correct   the    In- 


equities which  currently  exist  in  c  :r.nv.:tee 
staffing"  I  have  had  "the  benefit  •:  the 
views  of  a  number  of  Reimblican  G<..\ernors, 
and  I  find  that  the  cu.-rent  st.iffing  r;ulo  Is 
of  particular  h.-indicap  to  them.  These  men 
face  an  especially  difficult  assignment  as  a 
minority  repre-eniat:  n  of  this  country's 
Governors  when  they  or  their  representatives 
are  called  upon  at  frequent  intervals  to 
testify  before  various  committees  of  the 
Congress.  They  do  not  now  receive  adequate 
congressional  staff  assistance  in  preparing 
minority  views  and  testimony,  in  organizing 
briefings  with  minority  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  In  developing  their  ideas 
during  hearings,  or  in  following  them  up 
with  the  various  levels  of  the  Government. 
One  point  of  particular  concern  is  that  the 
Democratic  majority  staffs.  In  dealing  with 
problems  of  Federal-State  relationships,  are 
more  favorably  disposed  toward  Increasing 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment than  In  developing  the  authority  of 
our  State,  county,  and  local  governments. 

I  could  go  on  and  document  the  views  of 
members  of  my  own  party,  but  how  do  the 
members  of  the  majority  party  feel?  There 
are  many  who  know  that  the  present  system 
is  wrong,  that  It  Is  unfair  and  unhealthy. 
Members  of  the  Senat*  and  House  In  the 
majority  party  who  love  the  institutions  of 
the  Congress  and  are  concerned  about  its 
position  and  its  balance  in  relation  to  the 
Increasing  Executive  power  could  well  give 
more  active  attention  to  this  problem. 
There  are  Democrats  who  are  aware  that 
the  problem  of  staffing  could  develop  into 
an  Important  campaign  issue  Differing 
points  of  view  are  not  being  brought  out 
between  majority  and  m.inorlty.  and  the 
f].f^cU>T-AXf  may  be  particularly  sensitive  to 
the  Republican  demands  for  more  equita- 
ble staffing  resources. 

What  is  the  attitude  of  majority  staff  to 
the  situation  of  the  minority?  Some  are 
candid  enough  to  admit  that  the  level  of 
committee  debate  and  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess In  general  would  improve  markedly  with 
the  introduction  of  more  new  challenging 
ideas  Virtual  one-party  control  of  com- 
mittee staff  has  stifled  the  atmosphere  of 
committee  work.  How  many  good  staff  peo- 
ple have  left  the  Hill  because  they  did  not 
find  their  work  sufficiently  stimulating  and 
challenging?  Many  have.  I  am  confident 
that  adequate  minority  staffi.ng  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  infusing  new  life  and  vi- 
tality into  the  entire  committee  system. 

I  have  stated  the  areuments  for  and  doc- 
umented the  broad  and  growing  base  of  sup- 
port for  a  reform  in  committee  staffing 
What  should  our  course  of  action  be  from 
here? 

First,  we  should  resolve  to  take  Imimie- 
dlate  action.  Nothing  Is  to  be  gained  by 
waiting.  We  should  begin  to  move  on  this 
problem  at  once,  regardle.ss  of  whether  we 
can  bring  it  to  a  successful  conclusion  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  session  The  issues 
at  stake  are  far  more  fundamental  than  the 
shifting  of  personnel  between  tlie  majority 
and   the  minority. 

Next,  after  careful  consideration  I  rec- 
ommend that  an  ad  hoc  committee  be  estab- 
lished to  ctmsist  of  three  Senators  and  three 
Representatives  who  have  expressed  ii:ter- 
est  ill  stuffing  reform  This  committee,  with 
staff  assistance,  should  re\iew  actions  taken 
to  date  and  make  further  representations 
to  the  minority  leadership  The  work  yet 
to  be  done  is  considerable  Facts  must  be 
oreanized.  research  must  be  pursued,  sup- 
port must  be  mobilized,  strategy  must  be 
planned 

II  the  ad  hoc  committee  is  to  complete 
its  preliminary  work  with  reasonable  speed 
it  will  have  to  utilize  outside  resources 
Under  the  pressing  legislative  schedule  that 
we  all  face,  and  with  the  fall  elections  draw- 
ing near,  we  cannot  realistically  expect  a 
group   of  Senators  or   Representatives   t<T   be 


able  to  cover  all  the  aspects  «C  ttito  prob- 
lem. We  must  draw  upon  resouroM  in  the 
Republican  Party  and  among  public-spirited 
citizens  regardless  of  party  affiliation  from 
across  the  country.  We  shall  need  all  avail- 
able help  If  we  are  to  get  our  story  to  the 
public  at  large  and  to  stat«  our  case  per- 
suasively to  the  political  scientists,  national 
leaders,  and  other  individuals  who  Influence 
and  arouse  public  opinion. 

In  addition  to  gathering  data  and  planning 
a  strategy  to  correct  the  basic  problem  of 
Imbalance  In  committee  staffs,  the  ad  hoc 
committee  should  explore  possible  Innova- 
tions in  the  staffing  arrangements  of  the 
minority  itself — reforms  that  could  be  in- 
stituted, unlike  the  other  problems  I  have 
stressed,  without  recourse  to  the  majority. 
Of  course,  an  increase  In  minority  staff  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  adoption  of  such  Inno- 
vations by  providing  the  minority  with  more 
staff  flexibility. 

One  Important  Innovation  that  should  be 
explored  Is  the  establishment  of  leadership 
seminars.  Periodically  the  Joint  Republican 
leadership  of  the  House  and  Senate  (or  of 
each  body  independently)  could  meet  with 
key  minority  representatives  from  areas  with 
particular  problems  not  common  to  all  areas 
with  Republican  representatives.  They 
would  cover  one  subject  at  each  session, 
rot^atlng  the  subjects  considered  on  a  peri- 
odic basis.  Academicians  and  lay  experts 
could  be  invited  to  present  position  papers  or 
to  testify.  These  sessions  would  provide  the 
leadership  with  continuing  familiarity  with  a 
broad  number  of  subjects  in  substantial 
depth. 

The  leadership  seminars  would  also  pro- 
vide a  voice  for  and  an  outlet  for  ideas  of 
Republicans  who  do  not  normally  participate 
In  leadership  decisions  They  should  tap 
Republican  sources  and  assistance  at  all 
levels,  placing  primary  emphasis  on  practical 
experience  and  knowledge.  The  seminars 
would  provide  a  forum  for  any  Individual 
member  who  has  obtained  a  specialized 
knowledge  of  a  subject  of  national,  area,  or 
group  Interest  through  surveys,  trips  abroad, 
or  by  reason  of  his  own  study  and  Interest. 

In  this  way,  the  leadership  seminars,  in 
addition  to  coordinating  minority  policy, 
could  become  the  mechanism  for  a  two-way 
process  of  channeling  ideas  from  the  leader- 
ship down  to  the  Republicans  on  the  various 
committees  and  their  staffs,  and  stimulating 
and  communicating  new  policy  Ideas  and 
alternatives  from  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
committee  staff  and  committee  member- 
ship to  the  leadership  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  the  other  House,  Representative  Ctrtis 
of  Missouri,  in  believing  that  this  two-way 
communication  of  ideas  between  the  leader- 
ship and  rank  and  file  is  needed  in  order  to 
build  a  strong  and  healthy  minority  party 
in  the  Congress. 

Another  Innovation  that  should  be  con- 
sidered Is  the  formation  of  a  staff  clearing- 
house— a  central  unit  that  could  recruit  and 
refer  qualified  job  applicants  to  vacancies 
on  the  committees  This  would  seem  to  be 
an  essential  step  toward  raising  tlie  profes- 
sional level  of  minority  staff,  yet  it  has  not 
been  Instituted   on  any  systematic   basis. 

When  the  ad  hoc  committee  has  com- 
pleted Its  preliminary  work,  and  consulted 
With  the  minority  leadership.  It  should  ask 
for  a  meeting  with  the  majority  ieadersliip 
to  jiresent  the  case  for  adequate  staffing  I 
feel  that  this  course  of  action  offers  us  tiie 
best  hope  for  an  early  solution  to  the  staff- 
ing problem  which  remains  as  one  of  the 
gravest  weakr.esses  of.  and  one  of  the  most 
serious  Inmitations  to  effective,  constructive 
congressional  work 

Mr.  HECKLER  Mr  Speaker  w  ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

-Mr.  SCHWENGEL  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 
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Mr.  HECHLER.  I  am  very  much  In- 
terested In  the  tfcnilemRn's  romarks.  k& 
%  member  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Aatronautlca.  fur  example,  where  tlie 
membership  la  uonp«vrii.'«ttn  In  naturo, 
would  «uch  tt  movo  n*  Iho  Benllemivn 
proi>oiieA  force  partiatuv<thlp  into  the 
committee?  On  iMuew  U\*l  committee 
hix.s  to  dnttl  \Mih  wr  have  w  remftrkwble 
nb^ence  of  pnrU«Rns)up  which  I  belitnr 
1.1  in  the  public  InlrrrNt, 

Mr.  HCHWENCIEL,  1  i\m  ulnd  the 
urntlcmRn  rAlsod  this  point,  I  know, 
he  too  Is  Rn  r.vld  student  of  poUllcRl 
science  wid  I  bcUcvc  the  KcntleniRn 
tauBht  pollMcRl  science  at  the  coUrue 
level  before  he  became  r  Member  of  the 
ConRress,  I  say  to  the  Kcntleman,  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  and  this  very  point 
that  you  raise,  with  recomUzcd  students 
of  government  who  saw  Uie  good  sense 
of  the  bill  and  that  Is  the  reason  wo 
wrote  our  bill  as  we  did  so  that  the  mi- 
nority may  on  their  own  motion  when 
they  feel  there  is  Inadequate  stafflng  In 
n  committee,  to  have  \ip  to  40  percent  of 
the  staff  of  any  of  the  major  committees 
of  the  House.  T\\t  committee  Is  forced 
to  take  advanlRue  of  this  as  a  rendina 
rti^d  study  of  this  bill  will  reveal, 

This  would  not  afTecl  any  commiilee 
where  the  minority  is  completely  satis- 
f\eld  with  the  staff,  «\»oh  us  the  uentle- 
man'i  committee  and  uth«M'  comnUtteei 
like  Koremiv  Afft\lrs,  where  they  are  con\- 
plelely  fcrtlUfled  In  tluise  cununuiee« 
they  eu\iUl  \wl  isei  t\  inaiaiil.v  of  tl\e 
minuriiy  to  Ittke  ailvuulaue  of  this  rule 
Bui  I  CAn  tthuw  yim  eominiltees  svheie 
the  ?.trtrt\»^u  l^  eunmletelv  inndeqyitUe 
vIUNl  take  rt  lotvk  ttt  the  t'nMWnlltee  u»\ 
(\ovrn\mei\l  opei'«tnu\.«  ni\d  Vvn>  will 
v^AWc  With  me  thut  Botneihinu  ne.^ili  to 
be  done  li\  r  ^lluuiiou  like  tlial 

Mr  HH;t'UlJ»;K  Ml  Huertkei ,  will  ihe 
j!et\(|emrt»\   Yield    r\ullUM  .' 

Mr  HrMWKNUM,  I  ».h»\U  be  veiv 
lllMd  to 

Mr  UKrm.KH  Miwhl  \  eoiniurnd 
the  Brntlenuu\  nn  hlx  li^lneitinu  |w\*l  ■ 
lion  on  this  ls»»ie  *  \  \\\\\{\\\  iRUe  thh 
t)Utv»tioi^  rtUo  rt«  rt  poluiortl  nelel>ll.'»l,  to 
nrl  the  |jvntlen\rtn  .H  eon\inei>t«  The 
i»i»ntleiuRn  srtul  nutnethlnu  alHUit  this 
tVnrt>r,M  beinu  he(i<  Inte  l>re«\»se  It  wa* 
lnelTe<Mlve  I  lM'lle\e  the  tfrntlen\RI\  will 
RMire  thrtt  hh  side  of  the  nlsle  Im^  V>een 
vrrv  rfTeetlve  ww  Koine  key  vnte^  a»\d 
that  we  wiMild  (veihaivs  be  In  sessitM^ 
inuoli  longer  if  it  weie  iu>y  luoie  efTee- 
tlve 

Mr  SCllWKNtiKI.  We  luue,  of 
eoiuNe.  b<en  vny  efT motive  la  defewtintf 
sewne  leuUvlRlloi\  which  we  feel  is  very 
bRd  or  very  inadequatr,  but  we  are 
foiTed,  brcRVJ.ie  of  the  iiindequacy  of 
stafRnR  on  the  minority  .>^ide  of  commit - 
toes,  to  bo  in  more  situations  completely 
negative  because  we  do  j\ot  have  the 
staffing  to  bring  out  a  substitute  for  leg- 
islation that  is  proposed. 

My  Ruess  is  that  if  we  have  this  op- 
portunity, you  would  be  better  on  your 
side,  or  if  we  were  in  the  majority  we 
would  be  better  on  our  side.  We  would 
not  have  legislation  such  as  we  had  the 
other  day.  authorizing  $900  million  for 
publ'.c  works  under  the  guise  of  curing 
unemployment.  No  other  testimony,  in 
my  opinion,  is  better  than  the  testimony 


of  Mr.  Meaiiy,  who  leads  the  ureaie.s? 
labor  movement  we  e\er  had,  when  he 
told  us  UiRt  the  rno.st  we  could  expec' 
from  the  expendltuie  of  this  $!)()(>  n..: 
lloii  would  be  to  proMde  _'.)0.iino  la) 
The  coniinlttee  put  u.  ai  i:.i,uun  i  ur, 
tluit  Is  a  lot  of  money  in  ,>.|>en(l  \"  em- 
ploy Ua.OOO  vuiemployed  wlui;  -.>  .  hftVf 
had  ui)  to  ^  million  m  a  \v\\\      r  •..tins 


to  me  (hat  If  we  had  luul  adei,  iih 


IT 


wp  could  ha\e  !mnu;l,i  out  a  subitituto 
bin  that  would  ha\r  hr.  r,  more  renllitlo 
ami  more  efTectUe 

Mr  HKCHl.KH  Mr  S|unker,  will 
the  Ketitleman  yield  furihei  ' 

Mr   SCHWENdKl.      I  vidd. 

Mr.  HKCHLER.  I  would  s;»\  Him'  ir-'- 
thlng  that  would  cniitnbutt-  i.,  u  umi! 
constructive  approach  by  botli  sides  of 
the  aisle  would  be  in  the  Ws\.  interest 
In  the  House  of  Reprsonlau.es  I  would 
not  want  tlie  Kentlenuin  s  remarks  to 
Indicate  that  I  support  m  any  way  his 
VKJsltlon  rewardinK  the  aeet^lerated  pub- 
lic works  bill  which  pr-mded  surli  a 
(treat  stlmulu.s  for  Wcvt  \\\,::.\v..\  iwA 
other  ai'cus  uf  the  couni:-.  w:'!.  a  lii^ih 
porcenlune  of  uneiuplovmci.t 

Mr.  SCHWKNGI'iL  I  am  mteioi-d 
U\  doinw  aomeihmw  f<u-  West  Vlrulnla 
and  dolnw  all  we  can  to  lake  rare  of 
the  uiUMnployed  evcryw  liere  hi'  I  'liiik 
there  ai'e  other  answciM  to  ili:--  i'pii/;.n! 
that  we  shinild  tiv  t(^  Hud  ard  I  Uunk 
that  If  we  have  adequate  .suUfUh'  In  some 
of  these  commiitee.''  wc  would  tmd  tomo 
belter  answei.s  and  il>e  puhiu  inlei'ttt 
would  he  .tei  vetl 

Mr    UKrm.Klv'       1  c^Mumnwi  •;•,,■     .  i- 
tleinan  foi  .itintiiu  up  diA:u.^;.iUU  un  ihu 

U.->Ui' 

Ml    Ht'HWKNllKT.      T  IhUkJl  t^>         '■ 

tleiuan  \ei\  much  hu  lot  ln<|UUM<  <  uii; 
lUttde  pon,n|U|e  *oiue  addiiii'Uid   oh  .  i  \  \ 
IIUhA    0I\    lURMei  ^    aUui)i     w  lot  \\     I     lia> 

*ln»nit  feelii\>' 

Mr*   MAY       Ml    ^  lu nKer,  Will  H 
tle>nrtt\  Meld' 

Ml  MrMWh'.NnM.     1  \,>ivi  to  ii>ertU« 

tlHklUl.««l\ed  teuHewomao  h  oiu  Wrt^hlhl! 
Ion 

MiN  MAY  I  '.houui  UK.  lo  e«nv  n 
hltle  fyulhei  the  dloeu-.xion  \\\:\\  h.> 
hl<l  taken  place  \  w  ivh  lo  it  in  !■-  » 
point  biottuht  up  In-  in\  di!itli\M\n^i. 'i 
eollea>Mie  \\\\\\\  \\'\\\  \  inoma  llo^  (,.  i 
tleinan  will  teeall  tluvi  wo  t>n  Uo-  hmi\.  i 
lly  ^lde  J\u<«l  In.vt  yeai  Ww  di,'«tlnuui.vii' 'i 
»entleu\nn  Uu-luded  <  o.  ,•>  .-d  m  w..  k 
«nd  months  of  woik  oo  a  iw>!\  >m:  .-<i 
(M>ei-atlon  Kitiploymeti!  \\\  wio'.'  «.< 
Used  our  own  .staff >  in  o,i;  "vr,  .'luo.s 
nnd  developed  what  wo  hi!;.,.  :>>  be 
>stront;  and  tdlivini-  i  (  eonuni  ndalioi^s 
which  the  nunotity  lho;-.ht  would  (io 
much  to  all(n'irtte  this  nauonai  -piohiom 
West  Virmnia  wa.s  moii^-op.id  uii  if 
cour.se,  spcciPiC  sui:.--\^tio:,s  v..,.  ,i,;oii- 
about  the  uontloman  s  State.  Since  that 
time  because  of  ih.o  lack  of  legalistic 
help,  includu-m  counsel,  the  gentleman 
has  been  talkinc  about  and  which  he 
attempts  to  correct  by  the  introduction 
of  his  bill,  we  have  not  been  able  to  pre- 
sent these  constructive  alternatives  to 
the  Congress  m  an  effort  to  make  them 
effective.  Does  not  the  gentleman  agree 
if  we  had  been  able  to  do  this,  perhaps 
the  majority  would  have  been  able  to 
accelerate  that  pro;;  ram    at  least  under 


titles  propo.scd  by   thc;r  own  President, 
ric'idont  Kennedy'' 

Ml-  .scMWKNdKI.  Yes,  I  agree  com- 
lildi  o,  uith  ill!'  dUslUlfurshed  ueiUle- 
wuin.m  on  that  point  And  let  nic  add 
luiilier,  and  1  thank  Die  Kcnllrwuman 
lur  biliuonn  up  the  (]Ue.^llon  ul  (Ip'ia- 
lion  iMupli""  inrnl,  m  which  we  ol  the  mi- 
norttv  Will-  involved  1  mi'dil  vav  1  ui\-,  \\ 
ITiem'"'i  I'f  that  dt.scu»*.slnn  I'loup  \\\  Ihe 
Bentli  \v ''niiUi  know-:  i\nd  1  I'ot  t|uit''  u 
thrill  I.,!  i,f  N!ud\!nr.  tlio  aria  on  flseid 
polUw  bv  llnwN  Wallich.  who  i.s  u  mem- 
ber of  Ihe  (Honomle.s  ilepaitment  of  Yale 
Unlverftliv  and  a  very  avid  .student  The 
result  of  that  .study  wa.s  helpful  to  ini\ 
Tt  was  put  m  the  CoNoRK.ssioNAt.  Hrouio' 
Hut,  Rs  the  !'i'ntl(>woma!i  know.s,  we  liiui 
no  chance  to  apply  the  pimriiiles  m- 
volvcd  brcau.si  of  an  inadequate  staff  m 
the  commit  lee  that  had  to  deal  with  this 
question  1  think  we  performed  a  i;real 
public  .SOI  \ice  m  .showmu  first  of  all  Ihiu 
we  do  \\i\\^•  uUere.st  and  concern  here  foi 
emp!(vvmeni  and  the  i>ollcy  that  cai^  m- 
llucnre  unemployment  ajid  that  there 
are  other  an.swers  that  need  exploiinn 
hilt  unfin  lunatt'ly  when  it  uet.s  down  to 
thr  ;i(hn;ial  point  ami  dt  alin«  with  the 
inaMr!  in  the  committee  U  w u.s  lmpt>.s- 
,sil)',r  loi  u.s  to  do  so  ndequutely  in  n^o.st 
111  -(anci?  a.s  the  staH.s  of  the  conunitti  rs 
i\ '  •    rotni>o,sod  now 

Ml-  MAY  '1  he  !'entli-man  observed 
the  iiinaik  which  einanatrd  from  on 
Ml!'  ti.at  we  .should  «i\i'  IMe.sulenl  Ki  U' 
\\\\\\  I  WriuiUluan  Conm es.s  loi  liis  uwu 
Mood  lUid  It  would  loUow  peihapn,  Ve 
wouUt  I  i\c  ».>  h'l  puldicaiis  an  udequati 
mm.u  i!  \    '.In IT 

Ml  MiMIWKNlU'l  Ihl-.  o>  on.  w  uv 
f  '^  whu!  1-1  n>'w  the  ininoiiis  lo  hn\i  ui\ 
lo!  ij  iivir  -.tulT  1  w  lint  to  sn\  to  llic  v.\  n« 
I  I  nil  n  (>n  that  Mdc  il  we  tel  a  inaloi  u\\ 
1  1  I  oin  >,r  we  w  III  I  liope  w  e  w  III  I  am 
ii'Mih  iM  I  \  thihti  I  can  to  make  thi^  hap* 
p(  o  \\\  n\\  Mtate  nnd  cist  wheiv  \  will  >tiH 
p\!iMducr  till',  lull  when  we  ha\i'  a  ma« 
Jt>!  0  N  -o  tiu\t  the  minoiitx  on  that  Mde 
in  vt  \  uu  w  ill  ha\e  a  chance  to  take  rtd« 
\  aniatie  of  the  oppoi  lunilic*  ihal  I  Wiviil 
t  !h   inimu  II V  to  have  on  y\\\\  nidov 

Nti  HKrni.Kh'  U  that  l«  the  pnvpfvse 
->!    llir   bill     1    t\H\   MM  i  \    I    w  III   \\[\\  e  to  v\|>. 

Mr  Mt  nWI'Nt»M  'that  Is  pot  ll-r 
I  I  p>'-.  ..|  the  bill  I  u\u\  siv\  to  tin 
t      I'i'tnan       this  Is  om    wa\   to  ha\i    nil 

oil  ,:  ii\!.      talT  m  \t   vim     uiul  I  am  muv 

■    :,;     1,    IM       It 


A    Vi  I  At     mi  I,    IN     WW.   FUUn    V\>1J 
A11^MM  .NNK     N(MSK     AUAIK-MKNT 

The  SPKAKFIH  pro  teinpoir  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hou-so.  the  jjentle- 
iufln  from  New  Yoi  k  i  Mr  HAt.rKrvN  i  is 
recognized  for  'JO  minutes 

Mr  HALPKHN  Mr.  Sprakcr.  I  air. 
delighted  witli  the  action  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  ComnutUe  in  approving  S. 
3138,  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Y'ork.  the  Honorable 
Kenneth  Kf.ating.  I  am  privileged  to 
have  sponsored  the  House  version  of  the 
bill,  which  I  feel  is  essential  if  ever  there 
is  to  be  effective  alleviation  of  the  noise 
problem. 

This  bill  amend.s  the  existing  Federal 
Aviation   Act  of   1958  by  directing  the 
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.•Ndmini.strator  of  the  Agency  to  conduct 
.uid  eiicouraue  research  to  determine 
(  !»  lui  for  and  means  of  abutii^ii  objec- 
1, unable  air  noises 

The  leuislullon  would  piovlde  the  Uh>1s 

I  \iially  needed  lo  elTwlivrly  imple- 
mi  nl  noi.se  abwtement  It  upelln  out  t)nce 
niul  for  all  in  the  I'Vdt-uvl  Aviation  Act 
i!,i  ^'AA'^  re.Hpon.slbility  over  plane 
noi.sc  control  Aiul.  of  impoilance  it 
deliion.stiateN  the  drlri  nuiuUlon  of  Con- 
yic,s,s  to  efTitM  an  Rccrleiatpd  nnd 
(  \pandrd  piomRin  of  the  nlrciRft  noise 
,>hateinent  and  dliects  thr  KAA  Admln- 
l,stiatot  ti)  act  linmedlRlely  to  meet  this 
problem 

I'uithci.  the  mca.sure  would  s\)vv(\  up 
•<  ^^ulch  on  the  Intiunal  design  and  de- 
\clopmenl  of  engines  .so  a.s  to  cut  down 
noi.se  at  it.s  .source  and  would  clearly 
di  teimme  and  enforce  procedures  to 
iiiininish  plane  noi.se,  sueli  as  Rllllude 
in.mmums,  traffic  regulations,  and 
:  lo'iiid  nol.se  suppre.s.sion 

i:.\i,sting  law  already  gives  the  KAA 
full  powi'i  to  estal)ll.sh  and  enforce 
snfi-iv  regulations,  but  there  I.s  no  spe- 
1  111  lUtuiuage  in  the  act  covering  nouc 
iibatcmcnt  respon.nlblllty  This  Is  u  basic 
n  ason  for  the  confusion  ai\d  lag  m  this 
tir'id  This  lull  wcnild  cleuily  give  the 
\  \.\  a  tleflnlte  legislative  nuuulale  of 
a  III  hoi  It  v  ovi-r  noise  and  lemove.i  any 
tuithei  cveusrs  ttu  inactivity  un  this 
pioblcm 

Mut    Ml    Hpeakei    as  unptutalM  «.««  I  his 
step  is,  II  mu»t  also  \w  clearly  established 
tlittt    the   KAA  s    luilsitlcluui   etiveis   all 
Rlreiaft  noise     both  on  (he  giuui\d  nnd 
III  the  alt       That  Is  the  obieetUe  of  an 
oihti  of  mv  bills  now   befoir  U,p  eom 
noitc(    which   I   liust   will  be  appioviHl 
It    would   cover   noise   genet wung   fiont 
waiimips  i\A  wvU  a«  tiv>m  laketdTs  and 
lanttlMH. 

VNm  mu<h  i»>o  l(M\ii  Ml  MpeaKei  Ihe 
'  i'  inin  ol  nil  itdlelioi^  »>\ei  plane  noise 
1  iwi  1  u  Ihe  YKK  nnd  the  New  Yoik  \S\\\ 
.^t( bonis    has  beeit  Umneing  b«ek  nnd 

I  "lib  like  a  ping  \w\\\i\  ball  much  lo  the 
>'  iou\  of  ihr  sulTeiinu  Metun*  of  ihis 
dcnh  nnu-  upiv>Rd  rniil  the  piAddein  ol 
J\UlsdiethU\  li  iivsolved  onee  niul  foi   nil 

II  w,ii    Minain    a^-    nn    excuse    foi    not 
Urttuu:   clTccli\e   ies\dts       This    luiisdic 
llun  ivMir   should  pM\pei|\    beloi\i:    to  Ihe 
I  AA 

**'>  .'line  UV  I  uieevl  Ihe  Hous*  t~om- 
I'^c    t'on\millee   to  lake   ui*   this   nnd 

III!  Iriiislntlon  eonceined  with  the 
piohli  in  I  was  r.s.suumI  by  the  ehalrmnn 
that  lull  eotisideiation  is  beltu:  Kiven  to 
mj'  ivvjuest  Again  I  plead  with  the 
commit  tee  tv>  follow  the  splt-julid  and  en- 
lightened example  .set  by  Ihe  Senate  and 
take  swift    action  on   these  proiHvsals 

M:  .'Speaker,  millions  of  dollars  are 
being  spent  to  improve  airports  and 
accommodate  aircraft  traffic  Virtually 
nothing  IS  being  spent  to  .safeguard  the 
health  comfort,  and  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple who  are  being  tortured  by  the 
raucous  dm  of  aircraft  noise  Tt  seems 
to  me  that  any  nation  that  can  send  a 
rocket  millions  of  miles  through  space 
to  Venus  can  certainly  devise,  through 
concerted  efforts,  methods  to  quiet  the 
nerve-shattering  noise  of  jets  and  other 
modern  day  aircraft. 


Recently  I  attended  u  meeting  ui  Idle- 
wild  Airport  to  dl.>icu.ss  the  noise  prob- 
lem with  FAA  officials.  At  that  iiieet- 
ing  the  KAA  contended  that  it  lacked 
adequate  authority  to  reuulnte  airplane 
nuise  al  the  piesent  time,  and  fuithei- 
moie,  ihal  the  sutr  of  engine  devrlop- 
inent  has  not  piogiessed  sufTlcicntly  to 
make  such  luusr  regtilntlon  p(»sMble 
This  bill  which  I  cosiHinsored  with  Hm- 
atoi  KnATiNti  gives  both  authority  and  a 
mandate  to  thr  KAA  to  move  forward 
against  thr  problem  of  air  nohsr  with  all 
speed  and  without  m  any  way  cuinpio- 
mlsing  any  principles  of  air  safety 

I  compliment  the  JuiUoi  Senato:  fiom 
New  York  on  his  devoted  effort*  m  the 
all-out  attack  on  alrciafl  noise  Al.so, 
I  want  to  commend  the  Senat<^  commit- 
tee for  recognlElnB  Uie  need  for  far- 
sighted  action  m  this  field 

I  am  certain  my  appreciation  is  echoed 
by  countless  others  who.se  lives  have 
been  unmercifully  plagued  by  the  scieam 
and  roar  of  jet  and  propidler-drlven  air- 
craft To  those  people  who  live  neai  ali- 
IKirUs  or  ui^der  existing  flight  paths  a 
measure  of  relief  is  m  sight  -^providing 
Ihls  Hou.se  follow  the  Senate  lead 

Ml'  Hpeaket  I  etime  before  this  House 
t(xlay  lo  fervently  plead  for  the  support 
of  al!  ovii  colleagues  in  the  fight  for  i  aiUd 
conunittee  and  floor  appiovnl  of  oui 
l)ill  This  legislation  will  go  a  long  way 
m  nldmg  the  millions  of  ptHHilr  wlio  suf- 
fer \n\n\  the  unconscloJu^blr  noises  pro- 
ductnt  by  tixlnv  s  niiplanes 


KKhKMAl.  KKHUHTKU 

Ml  WKUlUt  Ml  Wpenkel  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thnt  the  t^irntlrinan 
fHUU  PennsyUnnin  iMi  Waiiih!  may 
eNlend  his  iviualk*  at  this  point  in  the 
lUvA^Hit  nnd   mclmle  eXtinneous   inntlei 

the  HPKAKKH  pi\>  leinpolr  U  their 
oUleellon  lo  the  lequesi  ol  the  uentlemab 
ff»»m  lesns" 

I'heie  w  a*  no  obleelUMi 

Ml    WAM'KM      Ml    Mpenkev    lodav  » 
Kedeial    Heglsiei    give*   the  t'lvll   hrw 
naulics  Uoatd's  not  lor  of  ph^u>sed  nile 
making  m  the  supplrmmtnl  alt  line  held 

I  have  bren  eiHleal  in  Ihe  p«st  \A  Ihe 
t'AU  pRitieulai  Iv  nftri  the  lmi>ri Inl  An 
line  etnsh  al  Hiehmond  Novnmbn  W  \ 
believe  t'hnliinnn  Alan  H  \\u\\\  and  Ills 
a."*stHMnle«  now  nir  showing  r  slnu\g  de> 
teimmath^n  to  elrnn  up  thr  suppltMiien- 
tal  field  and  I  want  to  eoimnend  them 
foi   this  new  uppn^vch 

Tlu'  lequiiemtMit.s  laid  dvnvn  bv  Ihe 
(.'All  appealing  m  todays  Kederal  l^cg- 
isiei  are  in  my  i>piinon,  solid  rnniu^- 
ment.s  This  is  un  indication  the  CAH 
I.s  going  to  be  .stnnig  on  the  ntne.s.s  i.s- 
su!   Muauimg  the  non.sked."; 

(.  i'>u    Akron  MTUS   llv>sRi) 

(14  CFR,  pt    'im\ 

ilXx-ket   No    139841 

-IFRMS  IMNrirTIONS,  .AND  MM  rTATIONS  or  'fR- 
TiriCAlE-S  TO  FNGACF  IN  ST'PPl.r  M  ENTAL  AIR 
TRANSPORTATION 

Notice  0/  proposed  rulcnaki'ig 

September  4,  1962 

Notice  Is  hereby  given  that  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  has  under  consideration  the 
adoption  of  a  new  part  208  of  the  Economic 
Regulations  which  would  contain  the  Board  s 
substantive  regulations  Implementing  nara- 
graphs    1,1,1,    [2),  and   i,3j    of  section  401  i,n) 


.:  llu-  KfilPiu!  AvUtloii  Act  o,'  lOftH  un 
uM;fi.(if(i  nnd  iiinkp  llipse  rrcpiirfrnrnls  up- 
I>.iri0>;t-  i(,  iMiUuifity  Issurd  umli<r  sn  i :  in 
4  !  .'  <ir  ilip  III  1  and  sfHlionn  V  nnd  U  nl  I'tiiillO 

l.nw    tC?    t\Jt\ 

1  lii»  irKniHiiiiii  U  proposed  uiujpi  ili«'  ioi» 
tin. Ills  t>!  SMtliihS  Ul>4i«^  401  111  MlUt  417 
.if  thr  rYdnliU  AvlnlUm  AC  ut  IWMI  to-- 
lOiirlKird    '  ;.'   Mini     74.'«     70  KUI     144     14^     4U 

\' M  r  i;»j4  i:r,M  i:Mi7i  «ntl  i»ctioii*  7  to.ii  u 
>il  l'i,l';i.  t.t.w  (17  t\M  70  Htnl  un  14«  Ihr 
|itiiiupiO  tpiii  iirrs  of  Ihp  proposed  rfgvUrtliuii 
lOT  rxpiiviiiril  111  ilip  PKplnnntory  slutpinrnt 
lirii  w  j\nd  Ihr  pfiiposrd  tipw  pnit  JOH  u  sri 
roll  1,  brluw 

liitriTRtrd  prrisiiiut  tnny  pi\MU!pnip  in  Or 
pr"p(>srd  fulPinnKlng  Vhr;nigl\  subinisulim  i-.l 

10  ropirp  i.{  wrlttrn  dat4\,  views  ur  nrguinrnt* 
pertaining  hrrrto  iiddrfssrd  to  tlic  Dockrt 
Sntliin  Civil  Aeroniuitlcs  Btmrd  Wnshlng- 
ti.n  J.'i  DC  All  r*lrvnnt  mimer  in  cuni- 
nuiiilciitioiiK  rrccived  on  or  befor*  Brptetiitier 
17  UJOa  wU!  be  consldervd  by  the  niMud 
bc!iii-e  taking  Hnitl  nrilon  on  the  propimed 
rule  Coplrs  uf  such  camnumlctttlon*  will  br 
iivuUable  fur  exutninullon  by  Inlerfstod  prr- 
sonii  in  the  Dix-ket  (iectlon  of  Die  Biwrtt, 
riK):e.  711  Unlvprwvl  Building  1836  Coiu»prtl. 
cut  Avrnup  NW  Washington  D  V  iipon  rt« 
i-pipt  ihprpof 

lU    thp  Civil    Apronnutli-s  Bimrtl 
■^t  \;  :  IIasoiu  H    iSANDrssuN 

.Si'c'crii'  t 

KJkpUuiuloiy  »t«t<impnt  I'vtlillc  Uvw  H7  .^JH 
uf  .luiv  10  lUOJ  uniPiuU  llip  KrdrriU  AMaiivii 
Al  I  ol  luMi  O'  uulhiiMMP  ihp  llmvid  to  isstii- 
rn  nth  uU's  u!  puhiic  I'uiivpiupncr  luul  upcp* 
sit\  tt  I  kiip|>ipinpiilnl  nil  titvukpui  tivUuh  uii- 
diT  nrv^  spilinii  40lidii;ii  o[  Ihp  lo  I  li. 
itdvlUluii  hpv^  s«<viu>h  401  I  111  glvpk  Ihr  lUxOtl 
rikpit>Ak  ktivl  tin^i  y  i«u\ht>i  II Y  to  ii\ip\>*r  cpi  noii 

mpillPlUPIilS  Upuh  S\lpplt>IIIPlitnl  \iOlU-li> 
tliiit  \M|I  nsaitir  thr  pulillc  ol  riitMiuliOU  iv 
spohsihlp  toitl  Snip  titotspol  Inliuh  M<Oht»< 
hioup  III  lutlillltv  lhs\iliMu>t»  in  aut  h  nlUvMilO 
<s«  pi-pstiiliptt  l<y  I  hp  ^(t«Od  Is  Ut.MlP  luivhil» 
l>>l\  M*  I*  Ihp  )-pipOltt)UP)il  lb*0  <\  SvippU 
hiPliliO    iiOltpl     lip    )UhI    tvMilKolP    \\>    !>!'    Ill, 

vuiiihK  i>mi  ithip  n>  ppiitaiu  tbp  spiviitv*  ik\\% 

lholl#rd  lUiU  («i  iMhlMiai  Im  lUp  plwisldi.*  ot 
1  bp  lo  I  txhil  (he  mm|uII vioplvts  .'t  Ihp  HimvIU 
lh»i»MOn|pl  thp     Hm\IU     hns    tllsi  ito  h>i.«i  n 

tuilhiMlly  Ol  lv(pill-p  ppllnllHtOuv  liKiiU* 
eoh\|0  liviipd  upMh  Ihp  »'«IIIPI  »  lUnttlog  i\p(«iM» 
pihilp  \  >\|iippi.*til  inh    hi  kh|p)«p|«  nhd   l)it\p|< 

tin  »•  pMBi  nhpd  l.^  (|\P  ><0«bl  On  li>>ltp»l 
l.vMu.Oui^  I'l  v.'ioiiwls  |iv|  nil  ll»\h«pi>l  Inl  hn, 
i.('l\li|.«  iiImI  iO«>'  »!■  ImplUK*  htlhUtOOti  »♦• 
HuilvhuoO*  i>»  \y  I  h»-  p^lrhl  Im  \>hh  h  \h*<  oti 
|h.xl|»vi|  spl  \  h-«*s  hoist  1>P  ppl  IhHOpU  I  la> 
lt>g»i!til  loll*  pt.ip.is^vd  hpt-plh  tlU)  WhiPhl  lh<' 
Oisiiiioup  ppt  I  ivi  ihnh\'P  ivf  rnlOHMls  ■o>i| 
h'li'iMMim  I'pci  lit  h.tis  pO'\l>h-iii>  .1  1  at 
n  ■.!  ulv 

!<'      iHiph-iuno      »p,  ii.ih      40!    1.      1  t  Uf 

Pi'iilU     po   p.>i«n«    0>    tolispl      Willi    \  ho  llV  lO  l.'Hi 

\iul    «<>nu'    1  hioigrs     ihr    llnbllllv    o\«iOioi»** 

M'llM'.O  IMMO*     lU'W     srI     lollh     II)     polh  \     UllO** 

11  i-i'!  N-  1  :>  srv  u-'ii  :«uu  17  ol  (hp  |t,.iUAr« 
p.'.h  \  ^Ovtrinrnts  ns  tt\p  ln(>\itnhi-p  HHpilt-«« 
irn.lx  v\h|.  h  Ihp  noixftt  VMnitvt  linp.S'^r  \IU« 
itrf  lliln  IrglslnUon  't'hr  pniol^slhlr  r\>'U« 
."'Um  irlntini-:  l«>  nlirtafi  ivf  n  tvpr  in  I  dpv-luf*Cl 
lo  Ihr  l!i.xorrt  11  t.niMlrd  llir  rv.  lvii«lon  f** 
i;Olr,t'  t>>  'rib.iitv  iu>;.":urned  hv  roiUrftCt  It 
ri  «•  rdoU  ;  T  I  ;:irif1i-at  ■,'.,]i  rod  thr  exclusion 
rr'.uunp  tc'  thr  carrier'.*,  mvr,  proprrty  l.«  also 
rl.iriflrd  I'lu-  Board  V>eilr\rs  tliat  thr.T  re* 
q-.iirenir;!'.';  jiri-vidr  adeq-ante  protectu-r.  to 
thr  pub  .c  ;.!.d  d:i  n  t  con.';titut(-  an  undue 
!  •;-ds;.  on  the  supplementn!  carriers  be- 
cavisc  :n<j6t  of  them  now  have  such  insurar.rp 
In  force. 

Section  40Hn)  (2)  authorizes  the  Board 
to  require  supplemental  air  carriers  to  make 
appropriate  compensation,  prescribed  by  it. 
to  travelers  and  shippers  for  failure  on  their 
part  to  perform  air  transportation  services 
m  accordance  with  agreements  therefor  The 
Board  Is  also  authorized  to  require  s-.:pple- 
mental  terriers  to  file  performance  bonds  or 
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equivalent  security  arrangements  to  secure 
the  payment  of  such  compensation.  In  light 
of  the  fact  that  under  the  new  legislation 
supplemental  air  carriers  will  be  required  to 
demonstrate  their  continuing  financial  and 
managerial  fitness,  and  in  lig'ht  of  the  con- 
siderable expense  of  securing  performance 
bonds,  It  appears  to  the  Board  that  it  may  be 
suificient  to  require  these  carriers  to  assume 
the  obligation  vis-a-\  is  their  passengers  con- 
templated by  this  statutory  provision.  A  re- 
quirement that  the  obligation  be  secured 
by  performance  bonds  may  be  added  later 
if  experience  shows  that  it  is  needed.  The 
Board  therefore  proposes  to  require  that 
supplemental  carriers  provide  alternate 
transportation  or  promptly  refund  the  value 
of  the  transportation  not  furnished  in  case 
of  delayed  or  canceled  charter  and  indi- 
viduaiiy-tickeied  passenger  flights  in  inter- 
state or  oversea  transportation,  and  that 
these  carriers  expressly  assume  and  deiine 
such  obligations  in  their  tariffs  filed  with 
the  Board.  As  of  this  time,  it  also  d'^es  not 
appear  necessary  to  the  Board  to  impose 
similar  performance  requirements  applicable 
to  cargo  transportation. 

However,  for  the  protection  of  both  pas- 
sengers and  shippers,  the  proposed  regula- 
tion provides  that  supplemental  air  carriers 
may  subcontract  services  which  they  have 
obligated  themselves  to  perform,  only  to  air 
carriers  which  themselves  are  authorized  to 
perform  such  services.  For  instance,  a  pas- 
senger charter  cotild  not  be  subcontracted  to 
an  operator  not  an  air  carrier  (eg,  a  so- 
called  "part  45  operator")  or  to  an  air  carrier 
not  authorized  to  perform  such  passenger 
charter? 

Extended  periods  during  which  a  car- 
rier does  not  operate  unavoidably  Impair 
the  efficiency  of  the  carrier's  organization 
and  thus  its  fitness  to  operate.  Experience 
with  the  previous  class  of  supplemental  air 
carriers  also  Indicated  that  dormant  certif- 
icates might  lead  to  trafficking  in  such 
certificates  or  to  seizure  of  control  by  In- 
competent management  or  by  persons  pre- 
viously responsible  for  violations  of  the  act 
or  the  Board's  regtilations.  After  careful 
consideration  of  the  various  criteria  that 
could  be  applied  to  all  supplemental  aid 
carriers  regardless  of  tlie  kind  of  services 
atithorlzed  by  the  certificate,  the  Board  has 
decided  that  a  requirement  based  on  the 
num^ber  of  operating  hours  per  quarter  Is 
the  fairest  and  m.ost  reasonable  measure  of 
minimum  services  to  be  performed.  The 
Board  therefore  proposes  to  adopt  a  standard 
of  2.50  operating  hours  of  rcventie  fligh"  per 
calendar  quarter  as  the  minimum  extent 
of  service  that  will  assure  continued  opera- 
tional proficiency  and  actual  performance 
of  the  services  authorized  by  the  certificate. 
The  Board  proposes  that  the  reqviirement.s 
to  be  Imposed  on  certificated  supplemental 
air  carriers,  as  contained  in  this  ncticc,  will 
also  be  attached  as  terms,  conditions,  and 
limitations  of  interim  certificates  or  interimi 
authorizations  isstied  under  section  7  of 
Public  Law  87-528,  pending  Issuance  or 
denial  of  certificates  to  eng;.ge  in  supple- 
mental air  transportation  under  section 
401(d)(3)  of  the  act.  Tnerefore,  it  is  pro- 
posed that  a  final  rule  will  be  adopted  be- 
fore October  8,  1962.  the  day  on  which  the 
statutory  operating  authority  granted  by 
section  8  of  Public  Law  87-528  will  termi- 
nate. The  requirements  of  the  regulation 
would  further  apply  to  authorizations  issued 
under  section  417  of  the  act  and  section  9 
of  Public  Law  87-528. 

The  proposed  new  part  208  is  set  forth 
as  follows : 

"GE.VEKAL   PROVI.SIONS 

•'§  208.1.  Applicability 

"This  part  contains  the  Board's  substan- 
tive regulations  Implementing  paragraphs 
(1).  (2),  and  (3)  of  section  401in)  of  the 
act.     Tlie    requirements   of    this   part    shall 


constitute  terms,  conditions,  and  limita- 
tions attached  to  certificates  Issued  pxir- 
suant  to  section  401(dl  (3i  of  the  act.  The 
requirements  shall  also  attach  to  special 
operating  authorizations  issued  under  sec- 
tion 417  of  the  act,  and  to  interim  certifi- 
cates or  authorizations  Issued  pursuant  to 
section  7,  and  to  authority  issued  pursuant 
to  section  9.  of  Public  Law  87-528. 

■  }  208.2.  Separability. 

'If  any  provision  of  this  part  or  the  appli- 
cation thereof  to  any  air  transportation,  per- 
son. cla.s£  of  persons,  or  circumstances  Is  held 
invalid,  the  remainder  of  the  part  and  the 
application  of  such  provisions  to  other  air 
transportation,  persons,  classes  of  persons,  or 
circumstances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

"J  208.3.  Definitions. 

"F'or  the  purposes  of  this  part,  supplemen- 
tal air  carrier  shall  mean  any  air  carrier 
holding  a  certificate  issued  under  section 
401(d)(3)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
19.58  as  amended,  or  a  special  operating  au- 
thorization issued  under  section  417  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act,  or  operating  authority 
issued  pursu.ii.t  to  section  7  or  9  of  Public 
Law  87-528. 

■liability  insurance  requirements 
"j  208.10.  Liability  insurance  requirements. 

"(a)  On  or  before  October  8.  1962,  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  beginning  operations 
in  a:r  transportation,  each  supplemental  air 
carrier  shall  file  an  affidavit  with  the  Board 
that  such  carrier  has  In  effect  liability  insur- 
ance coverage  that  substantially  complies 
with  the  requirements  of  this  part.  On  or 
befo.'-e  November  8,  1962,  each  such  air  car- 
rier shall  file  a  copy  of  the  Insurance  policy 
required  by  this  part  and  the  certificate  of 
insurance  issued  by  the  insurer  stating  that 
such  policy  complies  with  all  the  require- 
ments of  this  part  in  accordance  with  section 
208  : 4  The  Board  will  review  the  policy  and 
cert-ficate  for  compliance;  if  the  policy  or 
certificate  does  not  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  part,  the  Board  will  notify  the 
air  carrier  and  the  Insurer  by  registered  mall 
stating  the  deficiencies  of  the  policy  or  the 
certificate  of  insurance.  If  no  objections  are 
raised  by  the  Board  within  30  days  after 
receipt  of  the  policy  and  the  certificate  of 
insurance,  such  policy  and  certificate  shall 
be  deemed  filed  with  and  approved  by  the 
Board  as  complying  with  the  requirements  of 
this  part. 

"(b)  On  and  after  February  1,  1963,  no 
supplemental  air  carrier  shall  perform  any 
service  unless  the  carrier  maintains  a  cur- 
rently effective  policy  (or  policies)  of  liability 
insurance  filed  with  and  approved  by  the 
B.jard  as  complying  with  the  requirements 
of  this  part. 

'(c)  Such  insurance  policy  shall  be  issued 
by  a  reputable  and  financially  responsible 
insurance  company  which  is  legally  author- 
ized to  issue  policies  of  that  type  in  any 
State,  territory,  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  cr  the  EHstrlct  of  Columbia. 

"5  208.11.  Minimum  limits  of  liability. 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (b) 
of  this  section,  the  minimum  limits  of  liabil- 
ity insurance  carried  by  a  supplemental  air 
carrier  shall  be  as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )  Liability  for  bodily  injury  to  or  death 
of  aircraft  passengers:  A  minimum  of 
$.50,000  for  any  one  passenger,  and  a  mini- 
mum total  amount  for  each  accident  in  any 
one  aircraft  equal  to  the  sum  produced  by 
multiplying  $50,000  by  75  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  seats. 

"(2)  Liability  for  bodily  injury  to  or  death 
of  nonpassengers;  A  minimum  of  $50,000 
for  one  person  In  any  one  accident,  and  a 
minimum  of  $5(X),000  for  each  accident. 

"(3)  Liability  for  loss  of  or  damtige  to 
property :  A  minimum  of  $500,000  for  each 
accident. 


"(b)  Liability  insurance  applicable  to  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  amount  of  recovery 
la  limited  by  the  Warsaw  Convention,  49 
Stat.  3000,  T.3.  876,  or  treaties  amendatory 
thereof,  need  not  exceed  such  limits. 

"{  208.12.  Terms  and  conditions  of  insurance 
coverage. 

"(a)  Insurance  contracts  shall  provide  for 
payment,  within  the  specified  minimum 
limits  of  liability,  by  the  insurer  of  any 
final  Judgments  recovered  against  the  in- 
sured for  bodily  Injury  Uti  or  death  of  any 
person,  or  loss  of  or  damage  to  property  of 
others,  resulting  from  negligence  of  the  in- 
sured, or  his  duly  authorized  agent.  In  the 
operation,  maintenance,  or  use  of  any  air- 
craft on  a  filght  conducted  by  a  supplemental 
air  carrier  pursuant  to  authority  granted  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  or  under  an 
invalid  claim  of  such  authority. 

'•(b)  The  liability  ^f  the  mstirer  shnU  .-^pply 
to  any  and  all  such  flights  conducted  by  the 
Insured  air  carrier,  irrespective  (f  whether 
the  aircraft  Involved  in  such  liabihty  are 
specifically  described  in  the  policy,  and  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  exclusion  by  virtue  of 
violations,  by  said  carrier,  of  any  applicable 
safety  provisions  of  the  Federal  .Aviation  Act 
of  1958,  as  amended,  or  of  any  rule,  regula- 
tion, order  or  other  legally  imposed  safety 
requirement  prescribed  by  tlie  Feder:il  Avia- 
tion Agency. 

"(C)  Such  liability  shall  not  be  contingent 
upon  the  financial  condition,  solvency  or 
freedom  from  bankruptcy  of  the  insured. 
The  limits  of  the  insurer's  liability  for  the 
amounts  prescribed  herein  shall  apply  sep- 
arately to  each  accident,  and  any  payment 
imder  the  policy  because  of  any  one  acci- 
dent shall  not  reduce  the  liability  of  the  in- 
surer for  payment  of  final  Judgments  re- 
sulting from  any  other  accident. 

"(d)  Within  the  llmlUs  of  liability  herein 
prescribed,  the  Insurer  shall  not  be  relieved 
from  liability  by  any  condition  In  the  policy 
or  any  endorsement  thereon,  or  violation 
thereof  by  the  insured  air  carrier,  other  than 
the  exclusions  set  forth  in  section  208  13,  or 
such  other  exclusions  as  may  be  individually 
approved  by  the  Board.  Such  policy  shall 
not  be  subject  to  cancellation,  change  or 
suspension,  by  either  party,  on  less  than  30 
days*  notice,  by  registered  mail,  to  both  the 
other  {xirty  to  the  insurance  contract  and 
the  Board. 
*•§  208.13.  Authorized  exclusions  of  liability. 

"Unless  other  exclusions  are  Individually 
approved  by  the  Board,  any  Insurance  policy 
or  policies  may  contain  only  one  or  more  of 
the  following  authorized  exclusions: 

"  'The  Insurance  afforded  under  this  policy 
shall  not  apply  to: 

"'(1)  Any  loss  against  which  the  named 
insured  has  other  valid  and  collectible  insur- 
ance, except  that  the  limits  of  liability  pro- 
vided under  this  policy  shall  be  excess  of  the 
limits  provided  by  Fuch  other  valid  and  col- 
lectible Insurance  but  in  no  event  exceed- 
ing the  limits  of  liability  expressed  elsewhere 
in  this  policy; 

"'(2)  Liability,  beyond  or  in  addition  to 
liability  Imposed  by  law,  assumed  by  the  in- 
sured under  any  contract  or  agreement; 

"•(3)  Bodily  Injury,  sickne.'^s,  disease, 
mental  anguish  or  death  of  any  employee  of 
the  insured  while  engaged  in  the  duties  of 
his  employment,  or  any  obligation  for  which 
the  Insured  or  any  company  as  his  insurer 
may  be  held  liable  under  any  workmen's 
compensation  or  occupational  disease  law; 

"'(4)  Damage  to  or  dcstructinn  of  prop- 
erty owned,  rented,  occupied  or  used  by.  or 
In  the  care,  custody  or  control  of  the  insured: 

"  '(5)  Personal  injuries  or  death  or  damage 
to  or  destruction  of  property,  caused  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  hostile  or  warlike  action, 
Including  action  in  hindering,  combating  or 
defending  against  an  actual.  Impending  or 
expected  attack  by  any  government  or  sov- 
ereign power,  de  Jure  or  de  facto,  or  niUi- 
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tary.  naval,  or  air  forces,  or  by  an  agent  of 
such  govermient,  power,  authority  or  forces; 
the  discharge,  explosion,  or  use  of  any  weap- 
on of  war  employing  atomic  fission  or  atomic 
fusion,  or  jadloactlve  materials;  insurrec- 
tion, rebellion,  revolution,  civil  war  or 
usurped  power,  including  any  action  in  hin- 
dering, comlating,  or  defending  against  such 
an  occurren  e:  or  confiscation  by  any  gov- 
ernment or  I  ubllc  authority.' 

"§  208.14.  Filing  of  policy  and  certificate  of 
insurance, 

"(a)  Each  supplemental  air  carrier  shall 
file  with  th?  Board  a  copy  of  the  policy 
or  policies  of  insurance  and  all  endorsements 
thereof  and  a  duly  executed  certificate  of 
Insurance,  s  gned  by  an  authorized  repre- 
sentative ol  the  Insurer.  'Whenever  any 
change  is  mf  de  In  a  previously  i.ssued  ]>ilic\ 
a  new  certificate  of  insurance  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Board  at  least  30  days  prior  to  the 
profKised  effective  dat.e  of  the  change,  and 
such  certiflcites  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
copy  of  the  new  endorsement  or  endorse- 
ments made  to  such  policy. 

"(b)  Each  certificate  of  insurance  shall 
expressly  cer.ify  that  the  insurance  company 
has  Issued  t/  the  Insured  air  carrier  a  policy 
(or  policies)  which : 

"(1)  Incorporates  the  minimum  limits  of 
liability  set  ;;orth  in  section  208  11; 

"(2)  Conttlns  the  specific  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  coverage  set  forth  In  section  208  12 
and 

"(3)  Incoiporates  only  exrluslons  wliich 
have  been  specifically  authorized  in  section 
208.13  or  Individually  approved  by  the 
Board. 

"PERIORMANCE    REQflHEMENTS 

"§  208.20.  Assumption   of   performance  obll- 

jatlons  in  tari.ffs. 

"Suppleme  ital  air  carriers  shall  assume. 
and  publish  as  part  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  thei:  tariffs  ajjplicable  to  passenger 
service  In  lii'-erstate  and  oversea  air  trans- 
portation, th;  following  obligations  without 
prejudice,  and  in  addition,  to  any  other 
rights  or  rem?dles  of  passengers  under  appli- 
cable law: 

"(a)  In  caje  of  flight  delays  of  more  than 
4  hours  beyond  the  departure  time  stated  in 
the  charter  contract  or  time  of  departure 
stated  on  ar  Individual  flight  ticket,  the 
carrier  must  {  rovide  alternate  air  transporta- 
tion at  no  ac  ditional  cost  to  the  passenger 
or  charterer,  or  immediately  refund  the  full 
value  of  the  unused  ticket  or  the  unper- 
formed charte.'  contract. 

"(b)  In  cafe  of  unscheduled  flight  delays 
en  route  exceeding  2  hours,  the  earner  must, 
upon  request  and  at  tlie  pfussenger  s  or 
charterers  option,  furnish  alternate  trans- 
portation to  the  specified  destination,  or 
immediately  refund  the  fuil  value  of  unper- 
formed transportation. 

"(c)  In  case  of  flight  cancellations  or 
flight  delays,  :-efunds  sliall  be  paid  immedi- 
ately upon  prjsentation  of  an  unused  flight 
coupon  or  upon  demand  of  the  charterer  to 
the  air  carrie;-  or  its  agent. 

"J  208.21.  SubsUtutlon  or  subcontracting. 

"Supplemental  air  carriers  may  subcon- 
tract the  performance  of  services  which  they 
have  contracted  to  perform,  onlv  to  air  car- 
riers authorized  bv  the  Board  to  perform 
such  services. 

"minivx'm  extent  or  service 
"J  208.25.  Minimum   service  requirements. 

"Each  supplemental  air  carrier  shall  per- 
form services  authorized  by  the  Board  for 
at  least  250  h  lurs  of  revenue  flight  in  each 
calendar  quar  ,er,  and  shall  file  the  reports 
of  such  operations  required  by  the  Board  to 
determine  compliance  with  this  require- 
ment." 


[PJl.    Doc. 
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REPORT  OF  HON.  ROLAND  V.  LIBO- 
NATI.    U.S,    CONGRESSMAN,    MEM- 
BER   OF    THE    HOUSE    \:ETER.ANS- 
AFFAIRS     COMMITTEE.     TO     THE 
44TH     ANNUAL     STATE     CONVEN- 
TION,    AMERICAN     LEGION,     DE- 
PARTMENT OF  ILLINOLS.  AUGUST 
4,  1962,  PRUDENTIAL  AUDITORIUM 
BUILDING,   CHICAGO.  ILL. 
Mr.    WRIGHT.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  con.senl  that  the  gentleman 
from  lUinois  (Mr.  Libon.mi]  n^ay  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
file  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

Tlierc  wa.*^  no  objection, 
Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  had 
the  honor  of  presenting  tlie  following  re- 
port of  tho  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mitt.ee  with  incidental  remarks  of  Its  ac- 
complishments to  date  this  session: 

C  imrade  Commander  Karl  "i'ost  and  com- 
rades, I  am  honored  by  the  enthusiastic  wel- 
come tliai  you  have  accorded  me.  It  Is  with 
a  deep  feeling  of  himiillty  that  I  address  you 
at  your  44th  annual  convention,  on  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  report  as  a 
Member  of  the  87th  Congress. 

Although  you  may  be  critical  of  the  lack 
of  accomplishment  of  the  ccmm:tt*e  in  cer- 
tain specific  areas,  yet  upon  a  minute  ap- 
praisal of  the  entire  program  you  must  admit 
that  great  strides  m  legislation  affecting 
service-connected  veterans  have  been  en- 
acted into  law.  I  submit  to  you  the  follow- 
ing facts  and  data  for  your  consideration: 
In  di-scusslng  veterans'  legislation,  it  is 
important  to  remem.ber  that  our  system  of 
veterans'  programs  has  been  developing  for 
many  years:  therefore,  the  most  iini^ortant 
bill  which  is  considered  by  the  Congre.ss  is 
one  which  is  seldom  mentioned  and  that  is 
the  annual  appropriations  bill  considered 
by  the  Subcommittee  for  Independent  Offices 
of  the  .Appropriations  Committee.  We  have 
the  most  extensive  veterans'  program  of  any 
nation  on  earth.  The  budget  estimate  under 
consideration  for  the  fiscal  year  1963,  which 
begins  on  June  30  nf  this  year,  toUils  $5,248,- 
833,000,  Most  of  this  is  spent  for  direct  vet- 
eran benefits:  $1  billion  is  expended  to  oper- 
ate our  medical  and  liospltal  program;  $3,867 
million  is  paid  directly  to  veterans,  widows, 
and  children  for  compensation  or  pension; 
$166  500,000  is  paid  for  readjustment  bene- 
fits. Most  of  this  is  for  the  education  and 
training  allowance  for  the  few  remaining 
veterans  and  war  orplians  who  are  Uiking 
education  and  training.  We  spend  about 
$75  mlliion  each  year  for  construction, 
maintenance,  and  modernization  of  the  VA 
hospital  system. 

Our  payments  for  compensation  to  vet- 
erans range  from  participant*  in  the  Span- 
ish-American War  t(j  members  currently  be- 
ing discharged  from  the  Arrced  Forces  for 
disability.  Pension  payment*  are  being  made 
to  living  vet.eraiis  from  the  Indian  wars 
of  the  1880s  forward  and  we  are  paying  pen- 
sions to  survivors  of  the  Mexican  War,  Indian 
wars.  Civil  War,  Spanish-American  War, 
World  War  I,  World  War  II,  the  Korean  con- 
flict,   and    the    current    peacetime    service 

The  most  important  legislative  action  the 
Congress  will  take  tins  year  will  be  the  pass- 
age of  tlie  appropriations  bill  that  will 
finance  this  extens:ve  and  C'jmpreliensive 
program  for  another  year.  The  American 
public  tiikes  a  generous  attitude  toward  its 
veterans.  The  public  is  contributing  7  cents 
out  of  each  taxpayers  dollar  for  veteran 
benefits  and  has  shown  a  willingness  to  sup- 
port the  extei.sive  hospital  ."ind  medical  pro- 
gram, compensation  for  tlie  d:sal)led  and 
survivors  of  service-connected  dead  and  pen- 


sions   for    'hose    veteran?,    who,    because    of 
very  low   income,   are   in   need. 

In  a  program  as  largr  and  complicated  as 
the  veerans'  program,  there  is  a  ccntii.u;:.j 
necessity  for  amendment,  modernization,  and 
change  in  the  laws  regulating  the  program. 
The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  is  con- 
stantly studying  the  operation  of  the  vet- 
erans' i)rogram  and  each  year  processes  quite 
a  number  of  relatively  minor  bills  which  are 
aimed  at  correcting  inequities  and  simpli- 
fying administration.  We  refer  to  a  bill  as 
being  J  minor  bill  when  it  involves  a  rela- 
tively small  cost.  Of  course,  if  the  bill  pro- 
vides a  a  Increased  benefit  for  an  individual 
with  a  particular  situation,  he  does  not  con- 
sider the  bill  to  be  minor  at  all.  The  fol- 
lowing bills  are  receiving  active  consldera- 
tlcn  In  the  Congress  at  the  present  time. 
A  reading  of  the  brief  titles  of  the  bill  will 
serve  tD  show  the  type  of  minor,  corrective 
legislation  which  must  constantly  receive  at- 
tention by  the  Congres.s.  If  additional  In- 
formation on  any  of  tliese  legislative  pro- 
posals IB  desired,  it  may  be  obta:ned  by  writ- 
ing directly  to  the  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  846.  provide  additional  compensation 
for  veterans  having  service-incurred  disabil- 
ity of  deafness  of   both   ears. 

H.R.  848,  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
vided veteran  incurring  disabilities  in  serv- 
ice after  World  War  II  and  before  the  Korean 
conflict  or  after   the   Korean   conflict. 

HJl.  352,  Independent  medical  advice  used 
In  adjudication  of  compensation  claims 

H.R.  856,  modified  plan  of  life  Insurance 
coveraga  for  holders  of  NSLI  policies. 

H.R.  857,  statement  of  facts  in  appealed 
claims. 

H.R.  858,  increased  salaries  of  managers 
and  directors  of  professional  services  oi  X  K 
hosplta: ,    domiclliaries   and    centers, 

HSL.  359,  re{>eal  of  obsolete  provisions  of 
law  relf.ting  to  mustering-out  payments  for 
Korean  veterans, 

H.R.  360.  repeal  obsolete  portions  of  law 
relating  to  unemployment  compensation  for 
Korean  conflict  veterans. 

H.R.  aei,  effective  date  of  certain  statu- 
tory awards. 

H.R.  873,  Increased  compensation  for  serv- 
ice-connected disabled  veterans  for  certain 
anatomlml  losses. 

H.R.  1811,  permit  war  orphans'  training 
abroad    under    limit-ed    circumstances. 

H.R.  2417,  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  increase  for  dependent  par- 
ents and  children. 

H.R.     3728,     disability 
blinded  veterans, 

H.R.  4012,  specially  adapted  housing  for 
certain  ser\-lce-dlsabled  blinded  veterans. 

H.R.  41101,  burial  allowance  for  certain  vet- 
erans. 

H.R.  5234,  recognition  of  void  or  voidable 
marriages  of  •R'idows  or  children  of  veterans. 
H.R.   5^39,  approval  of  courses   under  war 
orphans'  educational  assistance  program. 

H.R.  8.282,  pension  for  hospitalized  veter- 
ans with  dependents. 

HR.  8415,  disbursement  of  funds  of  cer- 
tain veterans, 

H.R.  8302,  waiver  of  certain  housing  In- 
debtedness. 

H.R.  8!>92,  administrative  changes  for  VA 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

H.R.  9i61,  medical  care  for  servlce-con- 
necte'd  disabled  veterans  residing  abroad. 

H.R.  10066,  statutory  award  for  veterans 
with  loss  of  ability  to  speak  (aphonia). 

HR.  1CK368,  exchange  of  'D.S.  Government 
life  term  insurance  for  endowment-at-age- 
96  policy. 

HJl.  10069,  research  in  prosthetic  appli- 
ances. 

H.R.  1C669,  assignment  of  national  service 
life  Insurance. 
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House  Resolution  73.  pilot  study  into  prob- 
lems of  elderly,  chronically  ill,  or  handi- 
capped veterans. 

In  addition  to  this  wide  variety  of  minor 
legislative  proposals  which  merit  considera- 
tion, there  are  several  issues  of  major 
importance  under  consideration.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  the  service-connected 
c  impensation  increase  bill.  In  order  to  un- 
derstand the  problems  relating  to  this  legls- 
lat've  proposal,  it  is  necessary  that  some 
history  be  related  because  this  bill  has,  un- 
fortunately, become  involved  with  another 
legislative  issue — the  proposal  to  reopen  the 
national  service  life  Insurance  program  for 
World  War  II  and  Korean  veterans.  There- 
fore, It  Is  necessary  to  discuss  both  of  these 
Issues  if  one  is  to  have  an  undersuinding 
of  the  current  status  of  the  tervlce-connected 
compensation  proposal 

The  last  increase  for  the  service-connected 
disabled  veterans  was  in  1957.  The  cost-of- 
living  index  has  advanced  about  5 '2  percent 
since  that  time.  In  view  of  this,  one  of  the 
first  actions  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  took  in  the  1st  session  of  the  87th 
Congress  was  the  passage  of  a  compensation 
rate  increase  bill,  H.R.  879.  This  bill  pro- 
vided rate  Increases  ranging  from  5.3  to  111 
percent,  with  the  higher  increases  for  the 
seriously  disabled  veterans.  The  addi-.lonal 
first-year  cost  of  this  bill  is  estimated  at  $87,- 
933  060,  This  bill  was  promptly  passed  by 
the  House  and  sent  to  the  Senate  early  m 
the  first  session.  It  was  referred  to  the  Sen- 
ate, Finance  Committee  where  the  national 
service  life  insurance  amendment  was  added 
as  a  rider  The  Senate  later  passed  the 
amended  bill  and  it  was  referred  back  to  the 
House 

To  understaiid  the  significance  of  this  ac- 
tion. It  must  be  realized  that  the  two  issues 
are  completely  unrelated  and  the  adding  of 
the  national  service  life  insurance  reopening 
rider  was  an  attempt  to  secure  passage  of 
an  unrelated  and  controversial  legislatl\e 
proposal  on  the  strength  of  the  noncon- 
troversiai  .service-connec'ed  compensation 
increase  bill. 

The  national  ser\  ice  life  insurance  reopen- 
ing proposal  has  been  before  the  Congress 
for  many  years.  There  are  few  pieces  of 
legislation  which  have  received  as  much  at- 
tention. It  has  been  the  subject  of  hear- 
ings of  the  Veterar.s  Affairs  Committee  in 
the  82d,  83d,  84th,  85th.  86th,  and  87th 
C'lngresses  and  on  each  occasion,  after  proper 
hearings,  the  bill  has  been  rejected.  This 
bill  is  opposed  by  the  current  administra- 
tion and  was  opposed  by  the  previous  ad- 
ministration. There  have  never  been  hear- 
ings held  on  the  national  service  life  insur- 
ance proposal  in  the  Senate  until  last  year 
when  a  1-day  hearing  was  held  2  weeks  after 
t!-.e  bill  was  ordered  reported.  The  bill  has 
been  added  as  a  rider  to  various  unrelated 
bills  on  four  other  occasions.  Each  time 
the  Congress  removed  the  national  service 
life  insurance  amendment 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  nati'Uial 
service  life  insurance  reopening  proposal 
added  to  the  compensation  bill  by  the  Sen- 
ate, had  several  very  serious  [X)llcy  defi- 
ciencies     The   major   ones  are 

1  It  would  not  permit  service-connected 
disabled  veterans  the  privilege  of  reopening 
or  reapplying. 

2.  It  proposed  to  offer  term  insurance  to 
World  War  II  and  Korean  veterans  We  nov,' 
have  a  serious  problem  with  World  War  I 
veterans,  who  have  retained  term  insurance 
and  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  high  premiums 
at  their  advanced  age.  yet  this  bill  proposed 
to  create  the  same  problem  on  a  larger  scale 
for   World  War  II  veterans 

3.  The  bill  used  an  old  actuarial  table 
which  would  result  in  the  veteran  being 
charged   about    twice    as    much    premium   as 


necesjiary  and  hiter  receiving  a  dividend  from 
the  VA. 

Sin:e  the  House  bill  contained  only  pro- 
visions relating  to  service-connected  com- 
pen.sation.  the  Hotise  was  thus  placed  in 
the  p-jsltion  of  going  to  conference  and  ac- 
cejjtuig  in  total  the  insurance  bill  or  reject- 
ing It  in  total  Obviously  the  House  Vet- 
erans Affairs  C'lmmittee  was  not  inclined  to 
accept  this  badly  drafted  proposal.  There- 
tore  no  further  action  was  taken  and  the 
1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress  closed  with- 
out securing  a  compensation  increase  for 
disabled  veterans  This  cost  more  than  2 
million  veterans  $87  million.  In  an  effort  to 
revive  the  compensation  Increase  proposal, 
the  House  has  passed  another  bill  quite  sim- 
ilar to  the  compensation  increase  bill  passed 
in  the  first  session.  This  bill  Is  H.R.  10743. 
Its  first  year  additional  cost  is  $98,264,000. 
It  would  provide  a  cost-of-living  increase  for 
all  dif^bled  veterans,  with  higher  rates  for 
the  seriously  disabled.  This  bill  passed  the 
House  on  April  2,  1962,  and  Is  now  pending 
before  the  Senate.  We  very  much  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  not  add  the  controversial 
national  service  life  insurance  reopening 
proposfU  to  this  bill  and  again  subject  the 
disabled  veterans  of  the  Nation  to  the  pros- 
pects of  losing  a  compensation  Increase. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  divided  opinion  about  the 
merits  of  the  national  service  life  Insur- 
ance proposal.  All  of  the  major  veteran  or- 
ganizations favor  this  bill.  This  adminis- 
tration and  the  previous  administration  op- 
posed this  proptisal  on  the  basis  that  since 
there  is  no  war.  there  is  no  basis  for  ex- 
panding the  Government's  role  In  war  risk 
insurance  Regardless  of  the  merits  of  the 
national  service  life  insurance  reopening 
proposal,  one  thing  does  seem  clear — this 
contr  iversial.  unrelated  bill  should  not  be 
permitted  to  Jeopardize  the  chances  of  the 
service-connected  disabled  veterans  of  the 
Nation  receiving  a  cost-of-living  rate  in- 
crease 

On  August  16,  the  House  considered  H.R. 
12333  a  bill  that  was  recommended  unanl- 
mnisA-  by  the  Veterans'  Committee.  The  bill 
permitted  for  1  year  the  granting  of  na- 
th^nal  service  life  insurance  to  certain  vet- 
erans heretofore  eligible  for  such  insurance. 
The  till  included  the  non-service-connected 
disabled.  An  amendment  sponsored  by  Con- 
gressman Ayres  of  Ohio,  and  Congressman 
Te.^gle  of  Texas,  was  adopted  excluding  the 
non-service-connected  veterans,  thus  making 
the  b.ll  effectual  only  for  service-connected 
veterf  ns  The  bill  was  passed  in  this  form. 
The  consideration  of  the  bill  I  opposed,  and 
include  my  remarks  herein.  The  bill  is  now 
pending  In  the  Senate. 

I  Fr  )m  the  Congressional  Record,  Aug. 
16,   19621 
(P.  16762) 

Mr  LiBONATi.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  Smith  of  California.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  LiBONATi  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
bill  does  not  contemplate  any  expenditures 
of  money  by  the  Government;  Is  that  not 
true? 

"Mr  Smh-h  of  California.  As  I  understand 
it.  there  will  be  administrative  costs  of  some- 
thing a  little  over  $7  million  in  the  first  year, 
but  aj-  time  goes  on  that  money  is  supposed 
to  be  -epaid  so  that,  actually,  the  statements 
made  before  the  Rules  Committee  are  to  the 
effect  that  it  will  not  cost  the  Government 
any  mjoney. 

Mr  LIBONATI.  And  with  reference  to  the 
3-percent  figure  retained  for  administrative 
costs — that  amounts  to  about  $5  a  year  per 
policy;  is  that  not  correct? 

"Mr.  SMrrH  of  California.  That  is  correct. 


"Mr.  LiBONATi  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
eliminating  those  who  are  not  service  con- 
nected from  this  bill  and  excluding  those 
persons,  you  are  contemplating  a  more  un- 
settled financial  situation  so  far  as  the 
service-connected  veterans  are  concerned; 
are  you  not? 

"Mr.  Smith  of  California  I  am  afraid  I 
do  not  follow  the  gentleman's   question. 

"Mr.  LIBONATI.  If  service-connected  dis- 
abled veterans  are  insured  under  this  bill, 
they  cannot  procure  any  Insurance  from 
private  Insurance  companies:  is  that  not  so? 

"Mr.  Smith  of  California.  I  do  not  know, 
but  an  individual  might  have  an  injury  and 
there  might  be  many  insurance  companies 
that  do  insure  individuals  who  might  have 
some  disabilities. 

"Mr.  LiBONATi.  But  the  majority  of  them 
would  be  disqualified  by  the  doctor's  cer- 
tificate as  to  such  disability,  would  they 
not? 

"Mr.  Smith  of  California  May  I  simply 
state  this,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  think 
the  Federal  Government  should  offer  in- 
surance and  do  everything  the  Government 
possibly  can  for  any  service-connected  dis- 
abled veteran.  In  my  own  opinion,  there  is 
not  too  much  that  the  Government  can  do 
for  them,  and  I  am  for  that  On  your  ques- 
tion as  to  eliminating  them,  I  cannot  answer 
that. 

"Mr.  LiBONATi.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
California  feel  that  this  position  that  is 
being  taken  today  on  recommitting  the  bill 
with  a  crippling  amendment  is  purely  to 
protect  the  Insurance  companies  is  that 
not  so? 

"Mr.  Smith  of  California.  I  could  not  make 
any  such  statement  as  that. 

"Mr.  LIBONATI.  What  other  reason  would 
you  give  for  not  permitting  a  group  of  serv- 
icemen to  support  and  carry  on  a  program 
such  as  this  which  is  self-liquidating  where 
their  premiums  would  pay  for  the  expense 
of  administrative  costs  and  where  they  could 
be  insured  at  a  low  rate.  What  other  rea- 
sons would  you  have  for  recommitting  this 
bill,  which  was  voted  out  of  the  committee 
unanimously? 

"Mr.     Smith     of    California.  Basically.     I 

favor  private  enterprise.    I  would  not  reopen 

this  at  this  time  to  16  million  people  who  are 

potential  customers  for  private  enterprise." 

•  •  •  •  • 

(P.   16763) 

Mr.  Si.SK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes 
to     the     gentleman      from      Illinois      |Mr. 

LIBONATI  1 . 

"Mr.  Libonati.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  permit  these  veterans 
who  have  dropped  their  insurance  after  they 
came  out  of  the  service  to  reinstate  their  in- 
surance. 

"As  you  win  recall,  the  average  of  those 
who  served  In  World  War  II  was  19  years. 
We  realize  that  whatever  premiums  they 
would  have  to  pay  after  leaving  the  services 
they  were  unable  to  pay,  Just  as  those  who 
served  in  World  War  I. 

"We  did  take  the  term  insurance  out  of 
this  bill.  The  Veterans'  Committee  voted 
that  out,  and  approved  the  action.  The  term 
insurance  Is  removed  so  that  we  would  not 
disqualify  the  general  business  trend  of  pri- 
vate business. 

"Unfortunately,  some  people  think  that  by 
closing  this  avenue  of  insurance  they  bene- 
fit the  private  insurance  corporations.  In  ^ 
reality,  when  you  open  up  insurance  to  peo-  ° 
pie,  even  under  this  closed  rule,  you  create 
a  sentiment  and  a  confidence  in  these  same 
Individuals  for  private  insurance — insurance 
for  the  education  of  their  children.  Insur- 
ance for  whatever  posses-sions  they  may  have, 
and  in,  all  other  fields  of  Insurance.     That 
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was  proven  after  the  first  war.  that  it  was  a 
stimulation  to  the  Insurance  business. 

"Leading  Insurance  men  spoke  before  our 
committee  who  are  Member.?  of  the  House 
and  stated  they  felt  the  same  way  about  this 
question.  This  opens  up  Insurance  5-year 
level  premium  term,  20-year  endowment  at 
age  60  and  66,  30-payment  life,  and  ordinary 
life. 

"I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  this  Con- 
gress should  prevent  a  group  of  veterans 
from  reinstating  their  policies,  if  they  show 
good  health,  under  the  same  terms  in  an 
independent  relationship  to  their  classified 
groups.  I  tlilnk  a  great  criticism  would 
result  If  you  defeat  this  bill.  You  would 
place  upon  the  House  a  threat  of  defamation 
of  honesty  of  purpose,  you  will  not  be  serv- 
ing these  young  servicemen  who  are  able  to 
pay  the  minimum  premiums,  you  are  miti- 
gating agalns",  them  because  of  private  In- 
terests or  pr.  vate  corporations.  I  do  not 
accuse  anybody.  I  am  a  friend  of  the  chair- 
man of  my  committee.  1  think  he  Is  honest 
and  sincere  aid  I  have  no  doubt  about  his 
integrity.  But  I  think  he  has  made  a  mis- 
take by  making  this  move  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  No  one  could  attest  to  the  fact  that 
by  changing  the  rules  now  you  weaken  the 
fund  by  limiting  it  to  the  service-connected 
disabled. 

"You  may  be  called  upon  to  replenish  that 
fund,  if  in  acoordance  with  the  medical  sit- 
uation they  v;lll  succumb  earlier  than  was 
expected  under  actuary  tables 

"Most  of  them  cannot  get  private  insur- 
ance compan.es  now  to  issue  policies  be- 
cause of  their  physical  condition.  I  say  to 
you  that  it  is  a  reflection  upon  the  integrity 
of  this  House  to  defeat  this  bill  by  recom- 
mitting it  with  a  crippling  amendment  and 
destroying  its  general  purpose. 

"Mr.  Speaktr,  every  service  organization — 
every  nationi.l  veterans'  service  organiza- 
tion— has  as!  ed  for  this  relief  f.r  rruany 
years.  Now  we  have  an  opportunity  to  give 
them  what  they  so  Justly  deserve,  because 
of  the  conditions  that  they  found  themselves 
subsequent  to  the  war  they  were  not  able  to 
continue  payments  on  their  policies.  The 
committee  took  out  the  term  insurance  on 
the  bill  because  it  was  shown  that  in  World 
War  I  some  had  to  pay  as  high  as  $16,000 
on  a  $10,000  Insurance  policy,  and  that  in- 
cluded Gen.  "Black  Jack  '  Pershing  So.  we 
realize  that  later  on  in  life  they  would  also 
be  confronted  with  these  high  premiums  of 
$57.50  a  montli,  which  is  more  than  one  can 
be  expected  to  pay  under  term  Insurance. 
So  we  gave  tliem  this  general  health  tvpe 
of  Insurance  v;lth  the  provision  that  all  e.\- 
penses  be  taken  out  by  the  Government  for 
the  admlntstr  itlon  of  the  net.  and  all  sur- 
plus moneys  returned  to  the  Treasurv 

"Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  House  will  de- 
feat the  motljn  to  recommit  with  amend- 
ment and  pass  the  rule." 

*  •  •  •  • 

(P.   16781) 

"^fr-  AvREs  (interrupting  the  reading  of 
the  motion  to  recommit).  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  motion  to 
recommit  be  considered  as  read  and  printed 
In  the  Recore.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  sure,  are  familiar  with  ite  con- 
tents. 

"The  SPEAKia.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

"There  was  no  objection. 

"The  SPEAKfR  The  question  Is  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

"Mr.  LiBONAn.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeaf  and  nays. 

"The  yeas  a  id  nays  were  refused. 

"The  Speakir  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recomnit. 


"The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Libonati)  there 
were — ayes  124,  noe.<;,  87. 

"Mr.  Libonati  Mr  .Speaker,  I  demand 
tellers. 

"Tellers  were  re.'^u.sed. 

"Mr.  Libonati.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

"The  Speaker.  The  Chair  will  count. 
[After  counting.]  Two  hundred  and  forty- 
four  Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 

"So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed 
to." 

Since  presenting  this  matter  before 
the  convention,  and  in  order  to  give  the 
latest  results  of  the  bill  s  consideration, 
I  include  the  following  information: 

One  of  the  major  problems  receiving 
attention  in  the  Congress  is  the  opera- 
tion of  the  veterans'  direct  home  loan 
program.  About  10  years  ano  Congress 
created  the  direct  home  loan  program  to 
provide  loan  funds  for  veterans  residing 
in  small  towns  and  rural  areas  where  pri- 
vate financing  wa.s  not  a\  ailable  Lender 
this  program,  206.910  loans  have  been 
made  at  a  face  value  of  $1,773,611,000 
La.'.t  .session  the  ConLn-e.-^s  voted  several 
hundred  million  dollars  for  vet<  rans'  di- 
rect loans:  however,  in  October  of  last 
year  these  funds  were  suspended  becau.se 
of  the  prospects  of  a  big  deficit  m  the 
Federal  budget.  Since  that  time,  the 
waiting  list  has  reached  45.297— its 
hishest  point  in  histor>'.  The  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  became  concerned 
about  the  .situation  and  its  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  made  an  inquiry.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  inquiry,  the  following  resolu- 
tion wa.s  adopted : 

/Jcsohrd.  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  that  the  failure  of 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
quest in  full  the  amounts  authorized  to  be 
advanced  under  section  1823  ai  of  title  38, 
United  States  C(x3e,  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  making  of  direct  loans  un- 
der section  1811  of  such  title  38  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  intent  of  the  Congress  In  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  87-84  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator should,  as  promptly  as  possible, 
request  the  advancement  of  the  full  amount 
authtjrizcd. 

We  are  now  told  that  addiiional  money 
will  be  made  available  July  1,  1962,  and 
the  VeterarLv'  Administration  will  acam 
be  processing  loans  for  those  individuals 
at  the  top  of  the  waiting  list.  Unfor- 
limately  the  wailing  hst  is  so  large  that 
the  funds  which  become  available  in 
July  will  only  take  care  of  a  relatively 
small  number  at  the  top.  Those  further 
down  on  the  waiting  list  cannot  e.xpect 
relief  for  6  lo  9  months.  The  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  has  expressed  its 
concern  about  this  situation  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  diiect 
loan  program  is  one  of  the  sounde.'^t 
operations  the  Federal  Government  has. 
It  results  in  no  actual  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment— in  fact,  it  has  made  money. 
It  has  shown  a  profit  of  about  $75  mil- 
lion since  its  beginning. 

One  of  the  very  active  issues  under 
consideration  by  the  Congress  is  the 
peacetime  GI  bill.  This  legislation  is 
sometime  referred  to  as  the  cold  war  GI 


bill.  It  is  the  proposal  v.hacli  would  p'-o- 
vide  readjustment  benefits  to  individuals 
entering  the  armed  services  after  Janu- 
ary 31,  1955,  the  end  of  the  Korean  con- 
flict, similar  to  those  received  by  vet- 
erans of  the  Korean  conflict.  A  bill  of 
this  type  passed  the  Senate  at  the  end 
of  the  last  Congress  but  was  not  favor- 
ably considered  in  the  House  and  died 
with  that  Congress.  The  Senate  Labor 
andPuoUc  Welfare  Committee  has  again 
reported  such  a  bill  and  it  is  now  pend- 
ing on  the  Senate  calendar.  There  i.3  a 
great  deal  of  divided  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  this  legislation  and  the  divi- 
sions are  as  follows: 

Those  who  support  the  oUl  are 
AMVETS.  DAV,  and  VFW.  The  bill  is 
supported  by  the  National  Association  of 
State  Approval  Agencies,  National  Edu- 
cation Association.  American  Vocational 
.Association,  Association  of  Chief  State 
School  Officers,  American  Association  of 
Jumor  Colleges,  and  quite  a  n'omber  of 
other  relatively  small  educational  groups. 

The  bill  has  been  opposed  by  this  ad- 
ministration and  was  opposed  by  the 
previous  admimsti-ation,  tlie  VA,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and  Department  of  De- 
fense a]3peared  in  opposition  to  tlie  bill. 
The  American  Le^^ion  and  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  which  is  the  or- 
garuzat-on  of  most  of  the  colleges  of 
America,  have  declined  to  support  the 
bill. 

Thost!  arguing  in  favor  of  readjust- 
ment bi'iiefits  and  particularly  the  edu- 
cationa.  benefits,  point  to  the  wonderful 
achievements  of  World  War  II  and  Ko- 
rean GI  bills  and  emphasize  that  the 
service  being  rendered  by  the  peacetime 
veteran  of  today  is  considerably  different 
from  traditional  peacetime  sen'ice  m  the 
Armed  Forces.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  our  servicemen  are  serving  all  over 
t.he  'world  in  combat-ready  situations 
and  many  are  performing  field  opera- 
tional missions.  The  most  recent  exam- 
ple of  t.iis  are  the  activities  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  in  Thailand. 

The  cost  of  the  proposal  is  one  of 
the  big  ;:)roblems.  The  VA  has  estimated 
the  first  year  cost  of  the  education  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  under  consideration  in 
the  Senate  at  $222  million.  There  are 
quit-e  a  number  of  similar  bills  pending 
in  the  House  and  this  measure  is  under 
study  at  the  present  time.  There  have 
been  suggestions  that  since  this  group 
of  veterans  are  not  serving  in  a  period 
of  war.  'wc  should  follow  the  pattern  set 
in  compensation  legislation  and  provide 
some  readjustment  benefits  but  less  than 
those  received  by  the  wartime  crf^'ip. 
This  has  caused  consideration  to  be 
given  to  drafting  an  education  and  train- 
inn  bill  which  would  provide  assistance 
but  at  a  lesser  rate  than  those  received 
by  World  War  II  and  Korean  veterans. 

This  i.ssue  is  extremely  imix)rtant.  It 
has  long-range  implications.  Pa.ssage  of 
such  a  bill  would  create  eligibility  for 
about  6  million  vet^erans,  who  have  al- 
ready been  discharged  or  are  not  serving 
in  the  AiTned  Forces.  It  would  create  a 
preceder.t  for  the  future  and  undoubt- 
edly would  establish  for  all  time  the 
ix)iicy  that  service  in  the  Armed  Forces 
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earns  educational  scholarship.  In  view 
of  the  far-reaching  implications  of  this 
lesislation,  it  is  necessary  that  it  receive 
the  most  careful  consideration.  There 
is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides 
of  this  issue  and  it  is  most  difficult  to 
predict  the  outcome 

Probably  the  most  controversial  sub- 
ject in  the  field  of  veterans'  legislation 
IS  the  non-service-connected  pension  is- 
sue. We  now  have  a  very  extensive  non- 
service-connected  pension  program.  One 
billion  two  hundred  million  veterans  and 
widows  are  receiving  a  pension.  Some- 
time in  fiscal  year  1963,  half  of  all  liv- 
ing World  War  I  veterans  will  be  on  the 
rolls.  We  will  spend  $1.6  for  non-service- 
connected  pensions  for  veterans  and 
widows  m  fiscal  year  1963.  About  90 
percent  of  this  expenditure  will  be  for 
World  War  I  veterans  and  their  widows. 

Under  existing  law,  a  65-year-old  vet- 
eran, with  10-percent  disability,  who  is 
unemployable,  may  receive  pension  as- 
sistance if  he  is  married  and  has  income 
of  less  than  $3,000  or  if  he  is  single 
and  his  income  is  less  than  $1,800  per 
year.  The  amount  of  pension  payable 
is  based  on  income,  with  rates  varying 
from  $95  for  the  veteran  with  two  de- 
pendents to  $25  for  the  veteran  or  widow 
with  no  dependents  m  the  upper-income 
group.  The  pension  p!'ot;ram  which  is 
operating  today  is  based  on  the  concept 
of  payins  a  non-service-connected  pen- 
sion for  those  who  are  in  need.  Most 
veterans  and  widows  at  advanced  ages 
have  no  difficulty  m  meeting  require- 
ments of  law  pertaining  to  disability  and 
unemployabihty  The  income  limits  es- 
tablished by  the  law  are  the  principal 
tests  of  need.  Under  existing  law,  a  vet- 
eran or  widow  can  receive  a  non-service- 
connected  pension  m  addition  to  other 
income  and  thus  be  assured  of  a  total 
income  that  will  place  them  in  the  top 
quarter  of  all  Americans  aae  65 

There  are  some  individuals  and  groups 
that  think  the  present  pension  sy.=;tem  is 
not  liberal  enough  and  are  seeking  to 
change  it  in  various  ways.  There  are 
about  170  bills  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  These  bills 
vary  from  the  straight  $100  a  month 
pension  bills,  which  require  only  1  day 
honorable  service,  to  bills  which  make 
relatively  minor  changes  in  existing  pro- 
gram. Without  exception  it  can  be  said 
that  all  of  these  bills  propose  liberaliza- 
tions which  pay  more  and  more  pension 
to  persons  with  less  need. 

The  World  War  I  veterans'  organiza- 
tion is  pushing  a  bill,  H.R.  3745,  and  is 
currently  resorting  to  the  use  of  a  dis- 
charge petition  in  their  attempt  to  gain 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  The  Com- 
mittee on  "Veterans'  AfTairs  held  hearings 
on  H  R.  3745  and  other  pension  bills  last 
session,  but  has  not  seen  fit  to  favorably 
report  a  bill  of  this  type.  The  various 
veteran  organizations  have  considerably 
different  views  on  this  subject.  The 
American  Legion  specifically  rejected 
H  R.  3745  m  its  last  national  convention 
and  is  advocating  a  bill  which  would 
make  certain  changes  in  income  levels 
and  rates  within  the  framework  of  the 
existing  law.  AMVETS  is  supportins:  a 
similar  bill.     VFW  supports  a  program 


callin?  for  a  separate  and  liberalizing 
program  for  World  War  I  veterans;  how- 
ever, that  organization  has  not  identified 
a  specific  bill  as  fulfilling  its  legislative 
objective.  The  organization,  Veterans  of 
World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  has  as 
its  off  cial  legislative  objective  H.R.  3745, 
the  subject  of  the  current  discharge  pe- 
tition There  are  substantial  numbers 
of  veterans  in  the  ranks  of  this  organiza- 
tion and  not  affiliated  with  any  veteran 
group  who  are  ui-gmg  passage  of  the  so- 
called  "no  strings  attached  bill."  This 
IS  the  bill  which  would  pay  $100  a  month 
at  age  60  to  a  veteran  with  an  honor- 
able discharge.  H.R.  3745  has  serious 
technical  deficiencies.  Its  first  year  ad- 
ditional cost  is  $944  million.  It  has  an 
accumulative  additional  cost  of  $11  bil- 
lion. Three -fourths  of  these  expendi- 
tures would  go  to  adding  veterans  in  the 
top  25  percent  of  the  income  bracket  to 
the  pension  rolls.  Only  one-foui'th  of 
these  expenditures  would  go  to  veterans 
and  widows  now  on  the  pension  rolls  who 
have  been  able  to  meet  needs  tests  and 
have  limited  income.  H.R.  3745  would 
provide  a  pension  of  $102  per  month; 
however,  it  would  grant  no  increase  to 
about  100,000  veterans  who  are  so 
severely  disabled  that  they  require  the 
aid  and  attendance  of  another  person. 

The  bill  establishes  income  limits  but 
renders  these  limits  virtually  meaning- 
less by  excluding  income  from  social 
security,  railroad  retirement.  Federal 
civil  .service  retirement,  and  all  other 
forms  of  public  and  private  retirement 
and  annuity  plans.  This  means  the 
veteran  who  derives  his  income  from  a 
retirement  plan  would  not  be  required 
to  count  It  as  income  but  the  veteran 
who  derives  his  income  from  rental  of 
a  farm  or  real  estate,  dividends  from 
stocks  or  bonds,  from  a  savings  account, 
share  m  a  busme.ss  or  part-time  work 
would  be  required  to  count  his  income. 
This  is  obviously  gro.ssly  discriminatory. 

The  most  serious  policy  implication  of 
a  bill  such  as  H.R.  3745  is  that  it  would 
result  in  giving  highly  preferential  treat- 
ment to  the  non-service-connected  vet- 
eran, with  only  90  days'  service,  as 
compared  to  benefits  payable  to  service- 
connected  veterans  and  survivors  of  serv- 
ice-connected dead.  H.R.  3745  would 
pay  a  tax  free  pension  of  $102  per  month 
to  several  hundred  thousand  veterans 
with  very  short  periods  of  service  and 
who  have  substantial  resources  of  their 
own  and  who  are  not  in  need  of  help 
from  the  Government.  In  several  hun- 
dred thousand  cases,  the  bill  would  op- 
erate to  insure  income  levels  to  retired 
veterans  m  amounts  ranging  from  $5,000 
to  $8,000.  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
the  average  income  for  an  American 
family  is  only  about  $5,500  per  year. 
This  should  be  compared  with  the  bene- 
fits now  payable  to  the  service-connected 
group.  A  50-percent  disabled  veteran 
receives  only  $100  a  month  and  those 
familiar  with  veterans'  affairs  know  that 
a  veteran  mu.st  have  a  very  substantial 
disability  to  be  rated  50  percent.  Two 
parents,  living  together,  who  lost  a  son 
in  the  war  on  whom  they  were  depend- 
ent, can  receive  no  help  at  all  if  their 
income    exceeds    $2,400    per    year.      A 


totally  disabled  service-connected  vet- 
eran receives  $2,700  a  year  in  compensa- 
tion and  national  studies  have  shown 
that  the  average  income  of  this  group 
from  all  sources  is  only  about  $2,900  per 
year.  An  orphan  child,  who  lost  a  par- 
ent in  the  war  and  later  lost  the  other 
parent,  receives  only  $70  per  month  in 
compensation. 

It  was  my  contention  that  in  view  of 
the  above  report  formulated  by  Chair- 
man Teague,  that  a  compromise  could 
be  initiated  in  this  area  of  legislation. 
The  H.R.  3745  discharge  petition  filed 
in  the  House  was  signed  by  206  Con- 
gressmen. Mr  Haley  and  myself,  who 
are  the  only  World  War  I  members  of 
the  Veterans'  AfTairs  Committee,  had 
been  using  our  good  offices  to  confer 
with  Director  John  Gleason  who  was 
interested  in  the  legislation  to  effect  a 
compromise  with  the  administration  by 
reopening  hearings  on  pension  legisla- 
tion. We  realized  that  H.R.  3745.  even 
though  passed  by  the  House,  would  not 
have  a  chance  in  the  Senate  toward  en- 
actment. Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia  was 
outspoken  in  his  objection  to  it.  and 
certainly  when  the  bill  went  to  his  com- 
mittee it  would  be  the  end  of  the  road. 
But  Senator  Byrd  did  qualify  his  at- 
titude by  stating  that  a  bill  that  would 
rectify  certain  provisions  in  Public  Law 
86-211  liberalizing  the  pensions  therein, 
could  be  considered.  Both  Congressman 
Haley  and  myself,  throughout  the.se 
negotiations,  realized  that  we  could  rot 
possibly  sign  the  discharge  petition  and 
carry  through  our  appeal  for  a  com- 
promise program.  The  administration 
conceded  that  discussion  should  be  had 
by  the  Veterans"  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  House  and  hearings  were  held  on 
August  7.  8.  9,  15,  and  16.  The  service 
organizations  testified  at  length  sug- 
gesting various  changes  in  Public  Law 
86-211;  among  the  most  important  were 
increasing  of  the  pension  allotment  for 
widows  and  veterans,  raising  the  income 
limitations  excluding  railroad  retire- 
ment, excluding  the  corpus  as  a  con- 
tributory factor  toward  the  determin- 
ing of  eligibility  and  amount,  and 
excluding  the  various  benefits  that  would 
go  to  the  surviving  mate  through  death, 
such  as  insurance  policies,  and  .so  forth. 
The  suggestion  for  the  broader  income 
limitations  was  reflected  in  the  argument 
of  the  decrease  of  the  buying  power  of 
money  since  the  present  limitations  were 
put  in  by  the  Congress  in  1939  with 
$1,200  for  single,  and  $2,400  for  married 
veterans.  The  1962  dollar  has  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  45  cents  of  the  1939 
dollar,  and  so  these  income  limitations 
should  be  increased.  Continued  hear- 
ings will  be  held  the  first  week  in  Sep- 
tember, upon  which  the  list  will  be  de- 
termined and  action  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  in  the  amendment  of 
Public  Law  86-211.  Once  the  compro- 
mise is  effected  with  the  approval  of  the 
administration,  the  bill  will  be  passed 
in  both  Hou.ses  without  any  difficulLy. 
I  feel  that  my  position  in  this  matter 
was  sincere  and  practical,  and  although 
some  of  my  friends  may  be  critical  of  my 
position,  both  Congressman  Haley  and 
myself  thought  that  to  accomplish  this 
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one  must  re.serve  a  neutral  position  as 
far  as  signing  of  the  discharge  petition. 
Unless  this  compromise  is  affected,  I 
shall  sign  the  discharge  petition  with 
many  otheis  who  are  holding  off  with 
the  same  reservation.  I  feel  it  incum- 
bent upon  me  to  do  so  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  I  promise  to  sign  the  discharge 
petition  if  I  find  that  a  compromise 
would  be  denied. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  passage 
of  a  general  pension  bill,  which  has 
virtually  no  service  requirements  and 
needs  test  will  result  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  short  tenn  non-service- 
connected  veterans,  who  are  well  able  to 
take  care  of  themselve.s,  receiving  far 
better  treatment  than  the  service-con- 
nected disabled  and  the  survivors  of 
service-connected  dead.  This  kind  of 
thing  woulci  do  serious  damage  to  the 
entire  structure  of  the  veterans  program 
and  cannot  be  defended  in  the  eyes  of 
the  pubhc. 

One  part  of  the  non-service-connected 
pension  issue  which  has  greatly  con- 
cerned the  <?ommittee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs is  the  failure  of  several  hundred 
thousand  veterans  and  widows  to  elect 
the  higher  perision  benefius  voted  by  the 
Congress  in  Public  Law  86-211.  When 
revisions  to  the  non-service-connected 
pension  law  Public  Law  86-211.  were 
passed  to  become  effective  July  1,  1960, 
the  bill  contained  a  savings  clause,  which 
provided  an  election  right  to  1,197,000 
veterans,  wicows  and  orphans,  who  were 
receiving  a  non-service-connected  pen- 
sion at  the  time  of  enactment.  In  other 
words,  any  veteran,  widow,  or  orphan  on 
the  pension  rolls  at  the  time  of  enact- 
ment had  the  right  to  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  pension  rates  paid  under  the 
old  law  or,  if  because  of  low  income, 
they  could  receive  a  higher  pension  rate 
under  the  new  law.  they  had  the  right  to 
elect  the  benefit  most  advantageous  to 
them. 

At  the  time  of  enactment,  Veterans' 
Administration  estimated  that  70  per- 
cent of  the  veterans  uidows.  and  or- 
phans on  the  rolls,  or  838  000  cases,  would 
receive  a  raise.-  In  its  latest  report.  Vet- 
erans' Administration  indicates  that 
3nly  19.2  percent  of  veterans,  widows,  and 
orphans,  eligible  for  election,  have 
elected  the  higher  benefits  of  the  new 
law.  This  means  that  500.000  veterans, 
widows,  and  orphans,  according  to 
Veterans'  Administration  estimates. 
should  have  elected  the  benefits  of  the 
new  law  and  received  higlier  pension 
rates. 

In  view  of  the  great  disparity  between 
the  estimates  of  Veterans  Administra- 
tion and  actual  elections  to  date,  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
Veterans'  Administration  estimates. 
year,  extensive  investigations  aimed  at 
determining  why  the  rate  of  election  is 
so  low.  These  investigations  consisted 
of  two  nationwide  studies  by  Veterans' 
Administration  and  investigations  by  the 
committee  which  led  to  the  examination 
of  approximately  5,000  veterans'  case 
folders  and  personal  interviews  with  vet- 
erans and  widows  in  various  sections  of 
the  United  States.  These  interviews 
were  conducted  with  veterans  and  wid- 


ows, who  obviously  could  obtain  higher 
pensions  by  electing,  and  were  aimed  at 
determining  the  rea.sons  why  these  eli- 
gible veterans  and  widows  were  not  avail- 
ing them.seives  of  the  higher  pension 
rates  voted  them  by  Congress. 

In  its  survey,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration estimated  that  52.4  percent  of 
veterans,  widows,  and  orphans,  who  were 
on  the  pension  rolls  on  June  30,  1960, 
could  benefit  by  electing  to  move  under 
the  new  law.  Veterans'  Administration 
estimated  that  the  average  increased 
benefit  which  would  be  obtained  was 
$12.28  a  month  for  widows  and  $13  69 
per  month  for  veterans.  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration estimated  that  since  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  86-211,  eligible 
veterans,  widows,  and  orphans  have  lost 
$145,853,841  by  not  electing  the  higher 
benefits  legislated  by  Congress.  Vet- 
eratis'  Administration  estimates  that  the 
average  total  lost  each  year  is  approxi- 
mately $83  million  and  losses  are  run- 
ning at  the  rate  of  approximately  $7 
million  per  month.  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration set  the  figure  of  veterans,  wid- 
ows, and  orphans  eligible  for  an  increase 
but  not  electing  at  530.811  cases.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  these  cases 
are  in  the  lower  income  brackets  because 
these  are  the  only  individuals  who  could 
benefit  by  electing  the  higher  benefits  of 
Public  Law  86-211. 

A  typical  case  would  be  a  widow  who 
has  less  than  $600  a  year  income  and  is 
receiving  a  pension  of  $50.40  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  This  person 
is  eligible  to  receive  $60  a  month,  an  in- 
crease of  $9  60  or  16  percent  per  month. 
Under  the  new  law  a  typical  veteran's 
case  would  be  a  married  veteran  who  has 
income  of  le.ss  than  $1,000  per  year  and 
is  now  receiving  $78  75.  This  veteran 
is  eligible  for  a  jx-nsion  of  $90  a  month 
under  the  new  law,  an  increase  of  $11.25 
or  12.5  percent  per  month. 

It  seems  incredible  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  veterans,  widows,  and  or- 
phans would  fail  to  elect  to  receive  the 
higher  benefits  made  available  to  them. 
In  an  effort  to  learn  the  reason  for  this, 
the  committee  studied  thousands  of  cases 
and  interviewed  many  widows  and  vet- 
erans and  asked  them  for  their  reason  for 
not  electing.  The  ma.or  reason  offered 
by  veterans  and  widows  was  they  had 
been  advi.sed  by  others  they  should  not 
move  to  the  new  law  because  it  could 
cause  them  to  lose  their  pension  or  have 
their  pension  reduced  in  the  future. 

For  tho.se  interested  in  veterans'  serv- 
ice work,  there  is  no  area  in  which 
greater  pood  can  be  accomplished  than 
seeking  to  reaeh  those  veterans  and 
widows  who  do  not  understand  or  have 
been  misadvised  about  their  rights  for 
higher  pension  rates.  We  find  that  many 
of  those  veterans  and  widows  reside  in 
the  low -income  areas  and  many  are  lo- 
cated in  small  towns  and  rural  areas 
where  they  arc  difficult  to  reach.  It  is 
apparent,  however,  that  if  a  concerted 
effort  can  be  marie  by  the  thousands  of 
veteran  service  officers  employed  by  the 
major  veteran  organizations  and  States 
and  counties,  several  hundred  thousand 
low-income  veterans  and  widows  can  be 
advi-sed  of  their  rights  and  given  sub- 


stantial additional  assistance  It  is  our 
view  that  this  type  of  peiis:on  activity 
is  far  more  important  than  passing  in- 
discriminate pension  bills  aimed  pri- 
marily at  paying  a  $100-a-month  pen- 
sion to  the  upper  income  'jroup  simply 
because  they  served  90  days. 

It  has  been  the  view  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  that  the  hospital  and 
medical  benefit  is  the  most  important 
program  available  to  veterans,  both  serv- 
ice connected  and  nonservice  connected 
alike.  It  costs  about  $1  billion  to  oper- 
ate our  174  VA  hospitals.  We  hospitalize 
about  112,000  patients  each  day.  There 
are  atout  15,000  members  in  the  VA 
domiciliary  homes  and  there  are  about 
9,000  \ete:ans  in  State  soldiers  homes 
receiving  Federal  assistance.  The  VA 
hospital  system  has  been  developing  for 
a  great  many  years  and  was  substantially 
expanded  following  World  War  n.  The 
VA  hospital  plant  facility  is  valued  at 
$2 '2  billion.  Some  of  its  buildings  are 
75  years  old.  Most  of  the  hospitals  are 
temporan'  war  hospitals  taken  over  by 
the  VA  following  World  War  II. 

The  Congress  and  the  administration 
have  adopted  a  long-range  renovation 
and  repair  program  which  will  cost  about 
$1  billion  over  a  period  of  10  years.  This 
program  calls  for  the  replacement  of 
about  11  complete  hospitals  and  sub- 
stantial modernization  and  renovation  of 
most  01  the  others.  This  program  is 
moving  along  satisfactorily  and  is  viewed 
by  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  as 
most  important. 

The  philosophy  that  has  dominated 
the  thinking  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  for  many  years  is  that  as  the 
war  years  fade  in  the  distance  and  there 
is  less  public  interest  in  veu^-ans'  pro- 
grams, it  is  very  necessary  that  the  vari- 
ous veteran  programs  be  reasonable  and 
supported  by  the  pubhc.  There  is  not 
suflficient  money  to  do  all  of  the  things 
that  everyone  wants  to  do:  therefore,  it 
has  beer  necessary  to  proceed  with  an 
order  ol  priority.  There  is  general 
agreement  that  the  hospital  and  medical 
program  must  come  first.  Compensation 
for  the  service-ccnnected  disabled  and 
survivors  of  service-connected  dead  must 
receive  a  high  priority  since  it  seems  un- 
questionable that  the  Government's  first 
obligatiori  is  to  this  group.  Non-service- 
connected  pension  programs  should  be 
made  available  to  aging  veterans  and 
widovs  and  those  seriously  disabled,  even 
thought  from  a  non-service-connected 
cause,  but  these  programs  should  be  kept 
in  bounds  and  in  proper  relation  to  the 
service-connected  programs. 

Readjustment  benefits  should  be  pro- 
vided for  sei-v'icemen  who  experienced 
severe  disioiption  of  their  civilian  life. 
Experience  Kamed  from  the  World  War 
II  program  indicates  that  readjustment 
benefits  are  far  preferable  to  the  bonus 
concept.  It  is  costing  about  $5  billion  a 
year  to  operate  it.  It  is  being  operated 
in  a  very  efficient  fashion  by  the  Vet- 
erans Administration.  It  has  the  gen- 
eral support  of  the  public.  There  are 
many  minor  changes  which  are  needed 
from  time  to  time  and  as  conditions 
change  and  major  groups  become  in- 
volved,  new   concepts   may   be  needed 
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These  must  be  approached  with  great 
caution  and  no  steps  should  be  taken 
which  would  endanger  the  very  substan- 
tial benefits  which  millions  of  veterans 
and  their  families  now  enjoy. 

Two  recent  bills  passed  by  the  House, 
one  affectmg  peacetime  veterans'  hos- 
pitalization. Senate  bill  3109,  eliminates 
discrimination  that  now  exists,  and 
would  leave  preference  to  war  veterans. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  furnish 
ho-'pital  and  medical  care,  includinp 
outpatient  treatment,  to  peacetime  ex- 
serviccmen  for  sei'vice-connected  disabil- 
ities on  the  same  basis  as  such  care  and 
treatment  is  furnished  war  veterans. 
Now  Public  Law  87-583.  This  means 
that  they  can  be  provided  treatment  for 
a  minor  sei-vice-connected  disability 
even  though  they  have  no  such  disabil- 
ity   which    can    be    rated    as    much    as 


10  percent  disabling  for  the  purpose  of 
awarding  compen.salion 

The  second  bill  is  bl;::ded  veterans 
training.  Senate  bill  2869,  PubUe  Law  87- 
591.  The  pui-pose  of  this  bill,  which  is 
al.so  known  as  H  R.  10857,  is  to  afford 
additional  time  during  which  certain 
veterans  blinded  by  reason  of  a  service- 
connected  disability  may  be  afforded  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  training. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  ac- 
quaint members  of  the  Legion  as  to  the 
accomplishments  to  date  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  in  the 
87th  Congress.  The  report  does  not,  in 
its  comments,  reflect  my  personal  atti- 
tude toward  the  legislation  discussed,  but 
rather  the  general  feeling  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

It  is  my  candid  opinion  that  where 
duly  Federal  recognized  semce  organi- 


zations pass  a  national  convention  man- 
date, that  the  action  in  itself  is  sufficient 
piima  facie  reason  for  an  investigation 
by  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  hearings,  and 
determining  the  question  at  hand. 

It  is  my  fond  hope  that  upon  my  i-e- 
turn  to  Washington  that  the  committee 
will  consider  further  legislation  to  be 
enacted  affecting  the  reopening  of  the 
NSLI  insurance  to  all  veterans:  and  to 
broadening  and  liberalizing  by  amend- 
ment the  provisions  in  Public  Law  86- 
211  to  effectuate  a  realistic  pension 
measure  and  be  corrective  to  meet  the 
critical  objections  to  the  law  which  have 
prevented  thousands  of  veterans  and 
widows  from  electing  to  sign  up  under  it 
and  then  perfect  the  original  puiposes 
of  the  act. 
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Mr    Itague  of  Texas 

Mar.  20,  1961. 


Mr.  Teague  of  Ti'xas 

Jan   3,  V.v.\ 

n  R.  7148 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  (by  request) 
May  17,  1961. 

II, Rj^:.-!      

M  r   Teague  of  Texas 

Jan.  3, 1961. 

H  R  ram 

Af  r  T I  ague  of  Texas  (bv  r^qnest) 
Apr.  12.  1*-1. 

If  K  '>r  .  .  


V  V.  r.vi 


M  .".  loague  of  Texas 

Jan.  3,  1961. 


Mr.  Twgue  of  Texas 

Feb.  17,  1961. 


ir.K,  vm 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin 

Jan.  3,  1961. 

I!  K    G'J<)9 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas 

Mav  in,  IWI 


li  R   8414 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  (by  request) 
Juiy  31,  19G1. 


E.R.  3587. 


Mr.  Teague  of  Texas 

Jan.  3,  1961. 

\ 

n  V.  Ml- '., 

S\:.  Teague  of  Texas  (by  re((tif,'-i) 
July  31,  1902. 

U.K.  1811. 


Mr.  LoMT 


Ja-l    4.  l'»'>! 


IT  K    liKniS 

Mr.  'league  of  Texas 

Fob   .V  V^-2 
U.K.  &S2 

>1r.  Ti-  ituf  of  Trviv; 

July  -fi,  l"»v:. 

I'  li    1'»j9 


-Mr,  Tciigue  of  Texas  (by  request) 

li    li.  Il)f)«i9 


(by  reque 
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M  ■■-.  Teague  of  Texas  (by  request) 
Feb.  5,  1962. 

H  i,  ^w: 

.^  1  r.  Teague  of  Texas 
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To  extend  the  veteran?  puaranf o<v1  and  direct  home  loan 
program  and  to  provide  additional  funds  for  the  vet- 
erans' direct  loan  program. 

To  amend  sec.  4004  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  re- 
quire that  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Api)eals  render  flnd- 
!n?s  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  in  the  opinions  setting 
forth  its  decisions  on  appeals. 

To  p(iu;iliM>  tlir  provi.'iion';  of  title  3S,  United  States  Code, 
nlatiui:  to  tho  transj'oriMtion  of  the  remains  of  vetertuis 
who  dit'  in  \"eti'r:uis'  .\dniiuii;tration  facilities  to  the 
pliicc  of  hiirial. 

To  am.  iid  s.r.  521  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vi'lt'  ili-ii  certain  service  shall  be  creditable  for  pension 
purposi's. 

To  evttud  the  provisions  for  benefits  based  on  limited 
pi^riods  imnu'tUalcly  following  dischartre  from  active 
duty  after  Dec.  31,  105ti,  to  veterans  discharged  before 
tiiat  date. 

To  amend  title  38,  Uuiti'd  .States  Co<le,  to  increase  the 
rate  of  special  p<Mision  pavLihlc  to  certain  jxtsous  award- 
ed the  Medal  of  Honor,  and  for  other  purposes. 

To  amend  sec.  723  of  title  38  of  tlie  United  States  Code  to 
provide  for  immediate  payment  of  dividends  on  insur- 
ance issued  under  sec.  ti.'l  of  the  National  Service  Life 
Insurance  Act  of  liMO  which  has  been  converted  or 
exchanged  for  new  insurance  under  such  section,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

To  amend  si'c.  9«>1  of  title  3S,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide that  a  flag  ^hall  Ix'  furnished  to  drajie  tlie  casket  of 
each  deceased  veteran  of  .Mexican  border  service. 

To  amend  sec.  417  of  title  3.S.  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide that  death  i:)eii,sion  may  be  paid  in  lieu  of  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation  In  certain  ca.ses 
involving  service-connected  deaths  occurring  after  Dec. 
31,  19J«i. 

To  amend  sec.  5011  of  title  as,  United  States  Code,  to 
clarify  the  authority  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
ase  its  revolving  supply  fund  for  the  repair  and  reclama- 
tion of  personal  proi>erty. 

To  amend  sec.  612  of  title  3»*,  Unife<l  .^states  Code,  to  pro- 
vide outpatient  medical  and  dental  treatment  for  veter- 
ans of  the  Indian  wars  on  the  same  basis  as  such  treat- 
ment is  furnished  te  veterans  of  the  Spanish-American 
War. 

.To  change  tlie  eliis,«es  of  p<'rsons  elipihle  to  receive  pay- 
ments of  U'lieflts  withheld  during  the  lifetime  of  decea.sed 
veterans  while  being  furnislied  hospital  or  domiciliary 
care. 

To  amend  ch.  35  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
\\:\v  orphans'  educational  aiwistance.  in  order  to  permit 
pliei'hle  persons  thereunder  to  attend  foreign  educational 
Insiitutioiis  under  certain  circumstana\s. 

To  amend  sec.  742  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit 
the  e.xciiange  of  5-year  term  pohcies  of  U.S.  Oovernment 
life  insurance  to  a  si>ecial  endowment  at  age  96  plan. 

To  amend  sec.  3-2(XH(d!  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  thai  there  shall  lie  no  reduction  of  pension  otlier- 
wi^^  payable  during  hospitalization  of  certain  veterans 
with  a  wife  or  child. 

To  Iit>crali7,e  the  provisions  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  the  assignment  of  national  service  life  insur- 
ance. 

To  amend  sec.  2lfi  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  prosUietic  research  in  tlie  Veterans'  Administration. 

To  amend  certain  administrative  provt^ions  of  title  38, 
fnite<l  Stales  Co<ie,  relating  to  tlie  D<'partment  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  in  the  Veterans'  Administration. 


Date  of  approval 


House 


Apr.   13,1961 
Mar.    6, 1961 

June  19,1961 

Mar.    6,1961 
June  19,1961 

Mar.    6, 19C1 
Mar.  21,1961 

Aug.  21,1961 
do 

....do 

Mar.    6,1961 

Apr.     2, 1962 

....do 

....do 

—  .do 

— do 

..-.do 

...do 


Senate 


June  36,1961 
July     7, 1961 

July     6, 1961 

July     7, 1961 
...do 

July   11,1961 
Sept.    1,1961 

do 

Sept.    7.1961 

do 

Sept.  14,1961 

July   18,1962 

....do 

.-..do 

do 

—-do 

....do 

....do 


President 


July     6, 1961 
July  30,1961 

July  21,1961 

do 

do 

Aug.   14,1961 
Sept.  13,1961 

Sept.  14,1961 
Sept.  21, 1961 

Sept.  26. 19C1 
Oct.     4, 1961 

July  25,1962 

....do 

....do 

July  27,1962 

....do 

Aug.     6, 19C-' 
do 


Law 
No. 


87-84 
87-97 

87-99 

87-101 
87-102 

87-138 
87-223 

87-240 
87-268 

87-314 

87-377 

87-544 

87-546 

87-649 
87-556 

87-5o7 
87  572 
87-47i 


Remarks 


S.  2051,  adde.1  as 
amendment 
in  Senate, 
included  in 
final  en.ict- 
ment. 


1962 
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BUMMAHV  OF  VKIKKANS'  AMAIKS  CUMMITTKK  ACTION-BILLS  AM.  HK.SOLUTIONS  REFERRED  AND  HEARINGS-EXECUTIVE  SESSIONS 

CONDUCTED 


Congress 

80tb 

81st 

82d 

sad 

S4th 

85tb 

86th 

87Ui   . 

Bills  and  resolutions  referred 

498 
60 
3,596 
49 
60 
16 
6 

i" 

619 

64 

2,365 

34 

44 

1 

16 

1 

1 

2 

1 

24 

436 

SO 

2,562 

27 

36 

402 

46 

5,337 

55 

36 

14 

2 

2 

637 

71 
4,271 
37 
48 
1 
17 

491 
60 
4,834 
28 
44 
5 
11 

r 

628 

55 

3,472 

21 

42 

2 

6 

1 

Hearings  sessions 

584 

Hearings,  printed  pages 

36 

Executive  sesskms 

2,  4.18 

Bills  reported 

14 

Bills  in  House 

51 

Pending  in  Senate  oommitteee 

14" 

1 
1 
4 
2 
22 

6 

Bills  on  Senate  Calendar  or  in  Senate 

Kecomtnltted 

Bills  vetoed 

14 
6 

Bills  passed  over  veto 

Laws  enacted rimilllll"!!    " 

36' 

m' 

so' 

26" 

33' 

'I'iis 

1  law  Included  the  sulistanoe  of  2  bills  reported  separately. 


REPORT  TO  THE  CONGRESS,  BY 
REPRESENTATIVE  ROLAND  V. 
LIBONATI.  ON  THE  STUDY  OF 
OUR  NATIONAL  FORESTRY  POL- 
ICY AND  STANDARDS  CONTRIB- 
UTING TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  ECONOMIC  STATUS  OF  THE 
GREAT  AMERICAN  PULP  INDUS- 
TRY, THROUGH  THE  COOPERA- 
TION OF  NATIONAL.  STATE. 
COUNTY,         COMMERCIAL  AND 

FARMERS'     INTERESTS,     IN     THE 


PROPAGATION, 

MANAGEMENT 
RESOURCES 

Mr     WRIGHT 
unanimous  con>tTit 


CONTROL.      AND 
OF        FORESTRY 

M:  Speaker,  1  ask 
ttiat  the  Rcntleman 
from  Illinois  !Mr.  Libon.ati  ;  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  lequest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  SpLaker,  it  was 
the  good  fortime  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Congressmen  to  join,  by  invita- 
tion, with  our  distinguished  colleague. 
the  Honorable  Vaughan  Gary,  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  attend  a  forestry  demonstration 
in  his  congressional  district,  just  south 
of  Riclimond.  Va..  on  May  8.  1962. 

The  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railroad,  spon- 
sor of  the  program,  was  genial  host  in  a 
most  int-eresting  invasion  of  the  .sciences 
contributing  so  much  t-o  the  advance- 
ment of  the  pulp  industry.  We  were  wel- 
comed aboard  by  J.  R  Getty,  general 
traflfic  pa.ssenger  manager,  at  the  Union 
Station,  leaving  Washington  at  8  a.m. 
Breakfast  was  served  and  we  were  south- 
bound Upon  our  arrival  in  the  Rich- 
mond area  we  were  greeted  by  a  high 
school  drum  and  bugle  corps  and  a  num- 
ber of  distinguished  citizens  and  officials. 
We  then  entered  buses  that  carried  us 
to  our  destination  Mineola  Farm  Tract. 
Chesterfield  Countv,  i  mile  north  of 
Chester,  Va 

After  the  introductory  remarks  of 
Robert  N,  Hoskins,  general  forestry 
agent.  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railroad,  of 
Richmond,  and  the  presentation,  for  the 
addre.ss  of  welcome,  of  the  Governor  of 
Virginia.  Albertis  S.  Harrison,  by  John 
W.  Smith,  our  genial  host  and  president 
of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railroad  Co.. 
the  instructive  portion  of  the  program 
was  initiated. 


.A.n  intci-esting  survey  of  the  indus- 
try and  its  development  in  various 
phases  was  given  by  Dr  M.  D.  Mobley, 
executive  secretary,  American  Vocational 
Association,  Washington.  DC;  Mr. 
George  W.  Dean,  State  forester,  Vir- 
ginia Forest  Service.  Charlottesville,  Va., 
and  Dr.  R.  E.  McArdle,  retired  Chief 
Forester.  US  Forest  Service.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Then,  the  superduper  demonstration 
program  was  in  order,  as  follows: 

Woods  Demonstration  Program, 
Chester,  Va. 

Location:  Mineola  farm  tract,  located  In 
Cliesterfield  County,  Va.,  about  1  mile  north 
of  Chester 

Date:   May  8,  1962.  Tuesday. 

Time:  10  am,  eastern  standard  time  (11 
am.  eastern  daylight  saving  time). 

Introductory  remarlcs  Robert  N.  Hoskins, 
general  forestry  agent.  Seaboard  Air  Line 
Riillroad  Co  .  Richmond,  Va 

Introduction  of  Governor:  John  W.  Smith. 
president.  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railroad  Co., 
liichmond.  Va. 

-Address  of  welcome  The  Honorable  Alber- 
tis .S.  Harrison.  Governor  of  Vlrgiiiia, 

T.iik:  'Forestry  in  the  Vo-Ag  Program."  by 
Dr.  M  D  Mobley,  executive  secretary,  Amer- 
ican Vocational  Association.  Washington, 
DC 

Talk:  'Virginia  Forest  Service  Forestry 
Program,"  by  George  W  Dean.  State  forester, 
Virginia   Pnrest    Service,    Charlottesville.   Va 

Talk    'The  Small  Farm  Woodland  Owner 
by  Dr    R    E    Mc.^rdle.  retired  Chief  Forester, 
U.S.  Forest  Service,   Washington,   DC. 

Introduction  of  local  guests 

DEMONSTRATION    PROGRAM 

Station  1:  "Cone  Collection  and  Nur.sery 
Production,"  Clem  A.  Halupka.  Continental 
Can  Co  ,  Inc  .  Hopewell,  Va  "Forest  Genet- 
ics," Dr.  Bruce  Zobel,  School  of  Forestry. 
North   Carolina   State   College.   Raleigh,  N.C. 

Station  2:  "Mechanical  Tree  Planting  and 
Hand  Planting."  Geo  W.  Mosely.  Forestry 
Equipment  Co  .  Jack.sonville.  Fla.  "Fire  Con- 
trol." Robert  W  Slocum.  Virginia  Fore,-;! 
Service,  Richmond,  Va. 

Station  3  'Aerial  Detection  of  Insects," 
Robert  Heller.  U.S.  Forest  Service.  BeltsvUle. 
Md  "Service  Forestry."  H.  J.  Andersen,  Kali- 
lax  Paper  Co.,  Roanoke  Rapids.  N.C. 

Station  4:  "Hardwood  control,"  S.  M 
Hughes  Riegel  Paper  Corp  ,  Bolton,  N  C 
"Markets  and  Marketing  of  Creosoted  Wo(.>d 
Products,"  R.  R.  Rowe,  United  States  Steel 
Corp.   Pittsburgh.   Pa 

Station  5:  "Production  and  Treatment  of 
Farm  Products,"  A.  H.  McCullough,  Koppers 
Co.,  Inc  .  Florence,  S  C.  "Pulpwood  Produc- 
tion and  Paper  Manufacturing."  H.  S  Jame.^ 
Jr  .  Union  Bag-Camp  Paper  Corp  ,  Franklin. 
Va. 


Interna- 

t;v    \    T. 
b.;e,  Ala. 


Station  6:  "Sawmilllng,"  D.  'W.  House, 
Southern  Wood  Preserving  Co..  Atlanta,  Ga. 
"Seasoning  of  Lumber."  P.  M  Williams,  Jr., 
Moore  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Pla. 

Station  7:  "Pole  Production  and  Classlfica- 
Tion,"  Tom  Sawyer  Atlantic  Creosoting  Co., 
Portsmouth.  \a  Cross  Tie  Production," 
E.  L.  Kldd,  Tie  and  Timber  Department,  Sea- 
board Air  Line  Railroad  Co.,  Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Luncheon:  12:15  p.m.,  eastern  standard 
time  (1:15  p.m.,  eastern  daylight  saving 
time),  courtesy  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railroad 
Co. 

Si>eclal  events:  Water  bombing,  Steve 
Ayers,  U.S.  Forest  Service.  Washington.  D.C. 
Helicopter  seeding,  James  K  Ves.sey,  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  Atlanta.  Ga 

Introduction  of  distinguished  visitors: 
Robert  N.  Hoskins. 

Comments:  The  Honorable  J  Vaughan 
Gary,  Member  of  Congress.  Third  Congres- 
sional District  of  Virginia.  Richmond,  Va. 

Comments  and  introduction  of  principal 
speaker:  Warren  T  White,  assistant  vice  pres- 
ident. Seaboard  .^ir  Line  Railroad  Co.,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Address:  Charles  B.  Stauffacher,  executive 
vice  president.  Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Special    feature:     Operation     of 
tlonal   Paper   Co.'s   Buschconl  :;.. 
Busch,  Southern  Kraft  Divlsio:.    \'. 

Conclusion:  2:  20  p.m  ,  eastern  standard 
time  (3:  20  p.m.  eastern  davliglu  savings 
time.) 

Agencies  cooperation  with  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line  Railroad  Co.  in  this  program:  At- 
lantic Creosoting  Co  :  Continental  Can  Co  . 
Inc.;  Forestry  Equipment  Co  :  Halifax  Paper 
Co.;  International  Pajjer  Co  ;  Koppers  Co., 
Inc.;  Moore  Dry  Kiln  Co  :  Riegel  Paper  Corp  ; 
Southern  Wood  Preserving  Co.;  Union  Bag- 
Camp  Paper  Corp  ;  United  States  Steel  Corp.: 
Virginia  Electric  and  Power  Co.;  agricultural 
education  division.  Stat<  board  of  educa- 
tion; Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conser- 
vation Service;  Farm  and  Home  Administra- 
tion; Mineola  Land  Corp  ;  North  Carolina 
State  College  School  oi  Forestry;  Soil  Con- 
servation Service;  State  department  of  agri- 
culture and  immigration;  State  department 
of  conservation  and  development;  U.S.  Forest 
Service;  Virginia  Extension  Service;  Virginia 
F  ^rest  Service. 

The  seedling  was  traced  botanically  in 
its  gathering  and  germination,  from  na- 
ture's enwrapped  pod  through  its  sprout- 
ing and  tree  gi'owth.  to  its  ultimate 
marking  for  the  bladed  and  circular  saw 
truck,  whose  iron  arms  embraced  the 
tree,  simultaneously  cutting  throuph  at 
the  base  of  the  trunk  and  lifting  it  to  the 
bed  of  the  truck  alongside,  shearing  off 
the  branches  and  foliage  with  tremen- 
dous speed,  and  depositing  the  trimmed 
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log  in  its  proper  place  thereon.  In  a 
question  of  minutes,  a  full  load  was 
ready  to  transfer  to  the  hauling  trucks 
to  the  railroad  or  the  mills. 

REFOnESTATION  REPORT,  10C1-G2 

A  total  of  38,828,330  tree  seedlings 
were  planted  in  Virsjinia  in  this  period. 
Last  year,  1960-61,  45,463,000  were 
planted  0\'er  5,000  acres  were  refor- 
c>U'6.  by  direct  seedling — a  record  ac- 
co:dinu  to  the  Virslnia  division  of 
forestry. 

The  number  of  seedlings  planted  in 
Vir^iinia  since  the  bcslnnins  of  the  re- 
forestation program— 1917— totals  338,- 
199  130, 

The  greater  bulk  of  secdlin.us  planted 
were  loblolly  pine,  90  percent  of  total 
36021.000;  white  pine,  2,630,000;  short- 
leaf  pine,  601,000;  Virginia  pine,  283,000; 
and  yellow  poplar,  153,000;  locust,  cedar, 
spruce,  pitch  pine,  table  pine,  and  scotcl; 
pine,  together  60,000. 

The  seedlings,  29,722,000  grown  by  the 
Virginia  division  of  forestry  at  Uie  New 
Kent  County  nursery;  some  at  Char- 
lottesville: 2  million  from  Government 
agencies.  The  remaining  8  million  were 
grown  by  the  forest  IndusU-y,  mostly 
ConUncntAl  C\xi\  Co  .  of  HopovlUe.  A  to- 
tal of  21,100,000  swdlmas  planted  by 
farmers  and  other  small  landowners. 
The  pulp  and  paper  Industries  provided 
4  3J5,850  free  on  a  matching  basis.  Oth- 
er wood  u.><int;  industries  gave  800,500 

The  forest  Industry  planted  over  18,- 
227.380  j^i^dUn^is  on  lUs  o\vi\  free  land— 
15.767,300  by  tiie  pulp  and  paper  indus- 
try. ai\d  2,460,080  by  lumber  companle.s 
and  otlier  wood-using  Industries. 

The  imix>rtance  of  Uie  use  of  forest 
lands  is  growing  rapidly  throughout  the 
country  and  in  Virginia.  There  arc  four 
major  uses  developed  through  Uic  years. 

First.  Wood  production. 

Second.  Use  as  watersheds. 

Third.  As  habitat  for  wild  game  and 
fish. 

Fourth.  In  outdoor  recreation. 

The  competition  for  the  use  of  land 
is  increasing  with  our  increase  in  popu- 
lation, therefore,  we  must  make  more 
effective  use  of  what  lands  we  have  and 
scientifically  increase  their  productibil- 
ity  for  the  purposes  intended  to  the 
greatest  yield  of  all  the  products  and 
services  that  can  be  realized.  It  takes 
good  management  of  forest  lands  to  per- 
mit the  various  uses  so  as  to  minimize 
the  counter  interference  that  may  impair 
lis  resource.s. 

PULPMILLS 

There  are  364  woodpulp  mills  in  the 
United  States — 1959.  Each  mill  consists 
of  the  manufacturing  facilities  used  in 
producing  a  specific  type  of  pulp  such 
as  sulfite  or  groundwood.  The  average 
capacity  of  all  woodpulp  mills — in  1959 — 
about  226  tons  per  day.  Average  capac- 
ity per  plant — two  or  more  mills  operated 
a.<^  a  unit — 291  tons  per  day.  The  type 
of  woodpulp  produced  are  sulfite,  sulfate, 
groundwood,  .=:oda.  and  scmichemical. 

The  daily  capacity  of  all  pulpmills  in 
the  United  States  amounted  to  82,155 
tons— 1959 — or  2,813  million  tons  per 
year 

The  sulfate  mills  accounted  for  53 
percent   of  sulfite   and   groundwood,   28 


percent  daily  production  soda,  semi- 
chemical  and  miscellaneous  19  percent; 
54  percent  of  total  daily  pulpwocd  capac- 
ity produced  in  the  South,  29  percent  In 
the  North,  and  17  percent  in  the  West. 
The  Souths  attraction  to  the  indus- 
try rests  on  the  f oUou  m^  factors — favor- 
able timber  supply  and  timber  cost. 
Such  factors  as  labor  supply,  availability 
of  water,  chemicals,  and  power,  and  ex- 
cellei^t  transportation  facilities  for  both 
pulpwood  and  the  finished  products. 


Pulpwood  consumption  has  increased 
steadily  from  6.1  million  cords — 1920— to 
35.2  million  cord.s— 1958.  About  85  per- 
cent of  the  pulpwood  coii.sunied  m  1958, 
or  29,8  million  cords,  consisted  of  rounr' 
pulpwood  cut  directly  from  the  fore.st.s, 
and  about  15  percent  or  5  4  million  cord.s 
were  mill  residues  obtained  from  saw- 
mills and  other  luiniary  manufacturni- 
plants. 

The  Virginia  mill  capacity  can  bo  best 
studied  from  the  lollowxni;  tabic: 
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Woodpulp  IS  a  bn.sie  tU><  '  ^a^'  a 
.sheet  of  paper  ti'ur  it  nsul  !•.  ild  on©  Of 
the  torn  cilrt'.s  to  Ww  liflr  Along  th© 
<Mh;e  appt-ais  u  sli"lu  I,..'  ilore  and 
iheie  .strand.s  will  piotiM-t  s.  ,ian\tely  like 
flne  hnlis  'rh'\>e  sduml.s  aiT  CfUulose 
nbois  \\\\w\  i,s  ni.i  l-  i>v  floating  mil- 
lions uf  .such  flber.s  siispcr.di^d  In  water 
onto  a  movm;;  .soim-i  /\.s  the  wntrr  is 
drained  HuoukIi  the  .scrcrn,  tiiiwr  ;;i 
form  a  thin  mat  wlueh  .kciuc /...•,  ur,i 
dried,  becoimv''  paper  TtMiinr.  i^ih.^  t!ie 
fibers  apart,  lenvin;:  t!u^  furz  along  the 
ed^^e 

Most  of  the  Clliulu.^^  fibc;  ^  come  from 
wood  Cellukise.  a  complicated  combi- 
nation of  carbon.  o.\y>;en  and  hydrogen, 
is  found  in  wood  m  the  fomi  of  .'^mall 
threads.  They  average  from  one-twen- 
tieth to  or.e-si.xth  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  their  length  is  100  times  their  width. 
Glued  together  by  another  complex  sub- 
stance, lignin.  thcbc  fibers  constitute  half 
the  bulk  of  an  average  tree.  Complex 
clicmical  and  mechanical  processes  are 
used  by  the  woodpulp  industry  to  extract 
these  fibers  from  the  lignin  and  other 
substances  found  in  the  wood,  and  to 
prepare  them  for  commercial  use. 

Yet.  tiny  a.s  these  fibers  are,  streaming 
out  of  pulp  mills  by  the  ton — they  form 
the  raw  material  for  thousands  of  prod- 
ucts es.sential  to  modern  living — books, 
newspapers,  facial  tissue,  wrapping  pa- 
per, paper  bags,  shipping  sacks,  paper 
milk  bottles,  paper  drinking  cups,  car- 
tons, boxes,  tar  paper  and  myriads  of 
other  paper  products. 

So  also  by  chemical  treatment  which 
dissolve  the  fiber  and  change  its  mole- 
cules, are  rayon  and  cellophane  and  ex- 
plosives, and  photo-^raphic  film,  and 
plastics  in  many  forms  and  shapes,  from 
Lhc  base  and  headpiece  of  the  telephone 
to  the  pipe  that  carries  crude  petroleum 
from  the  oilfields.  The  cord  used  to 
reinforce  the  rubber  in  tires  and  the  in- 
^rredient  used  to  make  Ice  cream  fluffy 
originate  in  woodpulp. 


A  ti,  -  huiUls  it.st'lt  \'\-  i-'ii  A  \\\r  svic- 
OMSlve  luNeis  (if  Cells  t  lu-h  new  layer 
addltW  to  the  annual  ;  ;ni;s  vr-ru  in  a 
croM  srcuon  of  a  Uv  U  i,n  i's  own 
chemical  tax'  )i\  i;'>(lucini:  IIIh'Is  iumi  - 
Ished  b,N   sui,  ■<:•■''■  ■  .i.r.       .\  v\  -.trni  o!   lubes 

cond\»ct.s  w.i'i;  !  ,i!n  11,1  .SM.;  upwuid  to 
the  h  r  •  In  the  nn'i-n  p;  nvn;  e!  Uie 
leave,..  11. e  energy  of  []-.<  ui;  -  vavs 
brings  about  the  fuMr.a'ie',  er  i  .r 
and  starches  from  tlic  dieir.u.,',  re';r, - 
blnatlon  of  water  and  ca-.bu!.  i.l,-\n,e. 
The  resulting  carbohydrates  formed  by 
this  pi-ocess  called  photosynthesis  arc 
used  as  food  for  the  grout li  of  the  tree. 

Each  species  of  tree  prows  fibers 
uniquely  its  ow  n.  Some  like  tho.sc  found 
in  spruce,  pine,  and  fir,  are  Iqiva  and  slen- 
der. Others  like  those  found  in  poplar 
and  Cottonwood  are  short  aiid  .stubby. 
Fibers  differ  in  color,  softness,  and 
strength. 

These  differences,  although  minute, 
determine  the  qualities  of  products 
made  out  of  pulpwood. 

The  sciences  of  physics  and  chemis- 
try have  developed  methods  of  recon- 
ciling these  differences  m  the  pulping 
process,  working  and  blendmt,'  the 
fibers  to  produce  the  right  kind  of  pulp 
for  a  particular  end  product. 

The  problems  of  the  industry  are 
manifold  and  through  research  and  for- 
est care  and  control  the  tree  growth 
from  the  seedling  stage  to  its  harve.st 
is  a  special  botanical  science.  A  modern 
pulp  company  will  plan  its  wood  require- 
ments long  in  advance.  Some  from  their 
ow'n  expansive  acres,  some  from  inde- 
pendent pulpwood  producers,  and  some 
from  independent  farmers.  The  pulp- 
wood cutters  will  be  careful  to  leave 
behind  seedlings  or  seed  trees  to  provide 
other  crops  in  the  future. 

Practical  forest  conservation  is  of 
paramount  importance.  Tree  farming 
of  tremendous  acreages  are  of  sipnal 
importance  to  remauung  in  the  business. 

The  maintaining  of  private  forest 
laboratories  and   experimental  stations 
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where  expert  foresters  investigate  the 
propagation  of  improved  species  of  seed- 
lings through  genetics,  effect  of  soil  and 
climate  on  growth.  They  work  with  the 
National  and  State  Govei  nments  in  com- 
bating the  !a\aL;i.s  uf  fire.s  ULsects,  and 
disease — tiie  K.reati'.st  enemy  of  the  for- 
ests. Fire  Unvers  and  firefUhteis  are 
provided— powe;fiil  inscTticules  are  de- 
veloped and  ,s;i;  a'. cd  by  airplane  to  arrest 
blights  and  planes  Tl^.f  liabi's  of  ;:-,- 
sects  are  studied  a>  wt  11  u.^  ll.eir  hke,'-  a:. a 
dislikes. 

The  modern  forest,  man  planted,  is 
alive  with  activity.  Cou.m  ruction  of 
roads  and  draining  systems,  ;ii;niu;i.:  oi 
old  stands  to  untiap  .sunh):!.',  and  pro- 
mote faster  growth  The  marking  of 
special  trees  to  be  left  as  srcd  tl'.mwers. 
The  plantln;'  of  seedllnps  m  old  flelcis 
1'!  (  e  !arm  siuns  pl(>d);ii-m  owner  of  timber 
to  manage  It  according  to  staiulard.s  and 
not  o\'ercut  The  .swing  of  a.xt  s  and 
the  hum  of  saws  ke(>p.s  a  steady  i  h\  thm — 
ulide    the    new     vn-.wth    i-:    repleiu,^  linir 

the  .supply 


About  or.e-diMd 


t!,i'   !a;-d    a;i  a   of 


the  United  Slate.s  ;■.  uooded  l-'ede!a! 
and  State  {iu\ei  nin<  r.l.s  own  _';>  ptii'tiit 
r.l  the  eoinmiielal  loiesi  land  iii  i  e.si  i  \  e 
ivailroads  puip  euinpanir.s,  and  luiubei 
eoinpanie-.    nnd    oiher    iiulustiial    mter- 

pt  I-  '  ■  e  A  ! ,  \<<  ;  M  up!  Vi\]  \\\t\  s  Hlul 
oth>;  Uivlv(,>U(ai  riilerpli.se'  (■,  lUuii  i)L» 
IH  jcrut. 

Niiu-tentllS  of  IhO  COUtUiNs  wood. 
supply  came  from  tlie'ie  Indu.sii.nl  and. 
private  (uvnns  wheie  i.ov>d  loiestiA  o- 
practiced  uiuli  i  ilie  i'\iidance  of  .seitii- 
tlflc  rvprrt.s  unh  the  .State's  countie.s. 
atul  l''ede!!U  (  ene;  r.tner.f  and  inoludlng 
perso;i!'.el  of  l!ir  rroup.s  !  l.nr.^t  1\  es 

A  nu)dern  pulp  mill  ro  ;.s  m;'.l.ons  of 
dollars  to  build-  and  it  mu.st  remain 
where  It  is  built.  Therefort-.  out  of  their 
need  for  a  continumw  and  assured  sup- 
ply of  fiber,  the  ";-o\vin<'  of  a  self-replen- 
ishing forest,  thus  becomes  a  .stabiliz- 
ing influence  in  our  forest  economy 

The  paper  industry  in  the  United  States 
Total  number  of  plants  In 

the  United  States 5,312 

States  containing  plants 47 

Cities      and      towns      with 

plants . 1.153 

Number    of    employees    In 

paper  Industry 560,000 

Wages  and  salaries  paid  an- 
nually   (Including   fringe 

benefits) $3,  400,  000.  000 

Annual   sales $12,500,000,000 

Federal  taxes  paid  an- 
nually          $600,000,000 

State  and  local  taxes  paid 

annually $200,  000,  000 

Capital  spent  for  new  plant 
and    equipment    between 

1951  and  1960 55,736,000,000 

Paper  and  paperboard  pro- 
duced annually  ( tons ) 34,  000,  000 

Amount  of  paper  used  an- 
nually by  each  person  in 
the  United  States 

(pounds) 435 

Wood  pulp  produced  an- 
nually   (tons) 25,000,000 

Pulp  produced  annually 
from  sources  other  than 
wood  (straw,  rags,  cotton 
fiber,  hemp,  bagasse  and 
other   grasses)    (tons)...  1,000,000 

Reused     pulp     fibers,     i.e., 

waste  paper  Uons) 9,400,000 

CVIII 11 T7 


The  paper  industry  in   the  Vnittd   su::r     - 

Continued 
Annual  payments  for  pulp- 

*'->od--- --         t800,000,000 

Annual   Investment    In   re- 
search   $65  000,000 

The  economic  analysis  of  the  southern 
pulp  and  paper  industry  for  1960,  calls  to 
our  attention  the  following  facts  and 
statistics: 

rnmary     pulp     m.d     jj.iptr 
mills 73 

Total     purchases     of    pulp- 

wo«l M7i.oao.ooo 

Total  number  of  employtw: 

Mill  and  factory . 77,788 

rorettry  and  reforestation.  8,  858 

Total  1B80  payroll: 

MIU  and  faotory 1430,303,800 

Foreetry  and  r^forestfttlon.  $33, 742. 800 

i:<;    aement  value  of  mllU.  $3,737,828,000 

N  .:i/ IT  of  forest  owners".-  11,827  lea 

.\  Mv     oonunorciul      r.rcM 

••U.a' ISi-!    JUH    000 

Acres,  paper  company  forest.         :'i  n  ^  ooo 
Cords  pnlpwcxid  prciduc(»d: 

Prom  ii.dfpfMuIri.t  iwheri,  10,900,000 

rrom  c.!!.i,o.\      ^v !...(,,  .,  4.241,100 

Outlying  >   i.^i  i.tiuuoa 

woodyards ,  881 

Iqulvalent  nulab(^r  i>r  ruu- 

tlm*    Jobs    |<o.\uti'U     t>\ 

w-ood    hnrvrxuen  ,.  M,  187 

'.  oirtoiAnri>:    .ah-ii  1  \   .i.itui. 

try »«.  If" 

Acre*  they  own... •,  178,  7u 

Si^wJUnif*    nvippnro    luntl- 

<'*»''''  .      .--  81.101.337 

"-i-.mI   in(.;«>    phMOril    l)y   tndVII* 

•I.''  ■  -- siis.sae.stt-i 

<   >inp<u»y  luitsrtiwi 80 

aeeditnpi  iu«Hi\ioprt  ,.  34!  n\ir  or- 
FVjrrslci  .>>    ruipiixiHi    by    in* 

dusuy - i.aoti 

Cost,     Improving     company 

foreata 134.801,800 

Acres     of     compiuiy     for<»^i 

open  to  hunting  and  tish- 

!"P  ---  17.885,400 

.^.rps    St;,'e   p.vn.o   refuges..  1.088,500 

C<':i.p;ii;y     finest     reorea'ion 

area.'-  .    120 

Paper  conjpany  scholarships.  135 
Youths    in    Industry-spon- 
sored forest  camps 1.087 

Company-sponsored     school 

forests 170 

'  1953  Timber  Resource  Re^."\v  figxires. 

We  owe  a  personal  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Congressman  V.^ighan  G.ary  and  Robert 
N.  Hoskins  for  their  an-angements  and 
plans  in  settine  up  this  project  We 
thank  the  many  experts,  both  National 
and  State,  for  their  myriad  of  intelliecnt 
contributions  to  the  subject  at  hand. 
We  arc  greatly  appreciative  of  the  im- 
portant role  played  by  the  leaders  of  the 
industry  in  makmg  possible  the  progress 
made  by  their  concerns  in  this  important 
area  of  the  economy  and  .^ending  their 
experts  to  acquaint  us  with  the  details  of 
its  every  operation  and  research  in  the 
interest   of   an   established   economy. 

And.  of  course,  we  cannot  forget  our 
genial  ho.st.s,  the  Seal.x)ard  Air  Line  Rail- 
road president,  Mr.  John  W.  Smith,  Mr. 
Warren  M.  White,  a.ssistant  vice  presi- 
dent, and  Robert  N.  Hoskins,  general 
forestry  agent  of  the  Seaboard. 

The  address  of  the  Honorable  Albertis 
S.  Harrison,  Governor  of  Virginia,  em- 
phasized the  terrific  economic  impact 
that  the  industry  exerts  on  the  econ- 
omy of  Virginia  and  the  national  econ- 
omy.   His  concept  of  Uie  future  of  these 


efforts  has  the  appioval  and  coopera- 
tion of  his  administration  He  should 
be  complimented  on  his  sincere  interest 
in  the  weliaie  of  Uie  people  of  tlie  State 
of  Virginia  and  the  further  fact  Lliat  he 
has  accomplislied  though  his  good  offices 
and  influence  the  expansion  "of  the  in- 
dustrial and  lorest  pi-opa^iuiion  of  lands 
in  the  Commonwealth. 


PROGRESS  IN  SPACE 

M;  HECIILER,  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tu  txitr.d  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  ;i;  Hit   Ri.cx»hd. 

The  SPEAKED  prci  ti  mpo:  e.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  ley  in  .'•;  u!  ii.i  gentleman 
from  Wevt  V!:t;ii.ia  ' 

The:  <   w  ,..s  :.u  (  bix'tion. 

M;  HlJt'HLKH  Mr  Speake!  the  ad- 
drt.s.s  \>,h.cl'.  tht  Keiitlemur.  fsom  Cali- 
fornia .  ...^t  uiliMnci  i.s  a  h.Klily  signif- 
icant one.  It  places  m  per.spect.lve  the 
mafinlfld-'nl  i)ioj:e.s.s  wide!,  o,.;   Nation 


mitkii, 


u,;    a.spicLs   uf   ."-pace.      It 


(aai.s  Hit  :  eco;  d  and  t  \stabl;.shi  ,s  with- 
o;.t  I)ei»d\t  i.tiiir  o!  doubt  tl.al  IVe.sl- 
dent  Kn.JudN  ,s  uadei.slui)  ha.s  i^.t  only 
mo\td  u-  le^iAusd  leiiuukubly  111  the 
jpa^f  pio'iam  but  ;ndicBti'.s  that  the 
Tit  ,-,.di  ii!  l.a.s  a  full  awai encv*  i4  t!.e 
m..,Sa;\  a;. pi  I  I. s  o[  .space  luee.s.saiv  !w. 
tiio  I'i  I  ■  I  :  \  ,p.  :un  ol  oui  liHlional  ."»eeu- 
!  d\  1)1,  tl.i  ...till  I  hand  Pir.sidcf.t  Kef- 
ned,\  Hali/i,--  lu'l  well  the  daUKeiou.s  lUi 
1 '.  o.i' u',-,  t,'  t!i'-  l.'.mian  rare  wl.ioh 
wuuld  M'i,',t  !;o!n  a  .spaor  protiam  e.rl- 
entedtoAuid.  wa;  iulhr!  than  toward  the 
l^f.irf f.l  ad\anc(nun;  t)f  mar.kiiul 

I  \.  ....M  ;,kc  to  call  alteiituir.  to  the 
1>:  .  '.ant  addies.v  iiu\d(  by  IXpuly  St^c- 
itliuy  o!  I>(  |(  Use  Ho.swell  L  GilpatriC. 
yesterda;.  ,!■.  south  Bend.  Ind,.  tlie  liomc- 
town  of  our  d;,'^t::iL:ui.>-hed  and  able  col- 
league, the  rv;-,tlcir.an  from  liidiuna 
IMl'.    Ba.\Di.M,^s  Sicittary     G.:;.>.;;ic 

wisely  stated,  m  part: 

The  United  States  believes  \h..:  it  l.s  highly 
desirable  for  its  own  st-cunty  uiid  lor  the 
security  of  the  \xorld  that  the  arms  race 
should  not  be  (xiended  into  outer  space, 
and  we  are  seeking  m  e\ery  feasible  way  to 
achieve  this  purpose  Tudny  there  is  no 
doubt  that  either  the  United  States  or  the 
Soviet  Union  could  place  thermonuclear 
weapons  Into  orbit.  We  have  no  program  to 
place  any  weapons  of  mass  destruction  into 
orbit.  An  arms  race  In  space  will  not  con- 
tribute to  our  security.  I  can  think  of  no 
greater  stimulus  for  a  Soviet  thermonuclear 
arms  effort  In  space  than  a  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  such  a  program.    This  we  will  not  do. 

Seci-etai-y  Gilpatric  made  it  clear  that 
the  Kennedy  administration  is  pursuing 
cooperative  efforts  in  space  through  the 
United  Nations,  and  other  agencies,  and 
he  added: 

We  will,  of  course,  take  such  steps  as  are 
necessary  to  defend  ourselves  and  our  allies 
if  the  Soviet  Union  forces  us  to  do  so. 

These  remarks  by  a  high  Pentagon 
official  serve  to  supiMcment  what  :hc  able 
chaimian  of  the  House  Comm-.ttrr  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr  Mhler\  h:is  told 
us  today. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  further  that 
many  exjiendiiures  by  agencies  such  as 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. National  Science  Founda- 
tion. Weather  Bureau,  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, and  so  forth— expenditui-cs  wh.ich 
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do  not  show  up  in  the  defense  budget — 
are  clearly  of  value  in  enhancing  our  na- 
tional defense.  For  example,  all  mili- 
tary branches  are  very  much  interested 
in  more  accurate  weather  information, 
which  is  of  incalculable  value  in  war- 
time. Although  the  several  branches  of 
the  armed  services  spend  only  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  each  on  re- 
search and  development  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  military  aspects  of  weather 
information,  of  course  the  military  value 
of  the  work  of  the  NASA  and  the  Weath- 
er Bureau  in  this  field  is  very  great. 

Recently,  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
held  hearings  on  meteorological  satellite 
development,  and  I  had  the  honor  to 
chair  these  hearings.  There  were  some 
inferences  that  the  military  might  be  in- 
terested in  proceeding  on  their  own  in 
the  development  of  a  meteorological  sat- 
ellite in  the  event  of  further  delay  in 
the  launch  schedule  on  the  planned 
Nimbus  satellite.  However,  testimony 
offered  to  our  subcommittee  on  Septem- 
ber 4  by  the  Honorable  John  H.  Rubel, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  refuted 
these  inferences  and  stated  clearly  that 
the  military  interest  in  weather  satellite 
development  was  well  and  adequately 
protected  through  the  existing  programs 
of  the  NASA  and  the  Weather  Bureau. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  ad- 
dress of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Miller!  will  go  down  as  one  of  the 
truly  historic  contributions  toward  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  entire  space 
picture.  Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  and  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Miller] 
for  the  leadership  which  he  is  giving 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics,  in  an  area 
which  most  certainly  will  control  the 
future  destiny  of  the  peoples  of  our  Na- 
tion and  the  entire  world. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Wright,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pillion  (at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
May  > ,  for  1  hour,  on  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 10. 

Mr.  Pillion  'at  the  request  of  Mis. 
May  > ,  for  1  hour,  on  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 11. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL  i  at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
May),  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern  lat  the  request  of  Mrs. 
May  > ,  for  20  minutes,  today,  on  two 
different  subjects  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  m  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Roush. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi. 

Mr.  Anfuso. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  May)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Cl'^jnincham. 


Mr.  Jensen. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wright'  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : » 

Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  Bennett  of  Michigan. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles : 

S  1108.  An  act  authorizing  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  property  in  the  city  of  San 
Diego  to  the  regents  of  the  University  of 
California; 

S.  1878.  An  act  to  add  certain  lands  to  the 
Wasatch  National  Forest,  Utah,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.2421.  An  act  to  provide  for  retrocession 
of  legislative  jurisdiction  over  U.S.  Naval 
Supply  Depot  Clearfield,  Ogden,  Utah; 

S.3071,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hldayet 
Danish  Nakashldze: 

S.  3221.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  exchange 
of  certain  lands  in  Puerto  Rico;   and 

S.3628.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  appointment 
of  citizens  or  nationals  of  the  United  States 
from  American  Samoa,  Guam,  or  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy,  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academv 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  ihe  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
•  at  1  o'clock  and  59  minutes  p.m  > ,  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday.  September  10, 
1962,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2482.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
supplemental  appropriations  in  the  amounts 
of  $8,394.(X)0  for  the  executive  branch  and 
$185,000,  together  with  a  proposed  language 
provision  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1963  (H  Doc.  No.  537);  to  the 
Committee  on  .Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

2483.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as  a 
list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant  to  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2484.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as  a 
list  of  the  persons  uivijlved.  pursuant  to  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mrs  GRIFFITHS :  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  3985.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  impose  a  duty  upon  the 
Importation  of  bread:  with  amendment 
(Rept,  No.  2325).     Referred  to  the  Commit- 


tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  H  R  12599.  A  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Codes  of  1954  and  1939  to 
provide  for  the  elimination  of  certain  tax 
Inequities  through  the  permissive  taxation  of 
certain  jointly  owned  railroad  terminal  and 
switching  facility  corporations  as  partner- 
ships; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2326). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WATTS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  356 
Concurrent  resolution  to  designate  bourbon 
whisky  as  a  distinctive  prcxluct  of  the  United 
States;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No,  2327). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  BAKER: 
H.R.  \30m.  A  biU  amending  title  I  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  require  that,  in 
the  administration  of  State  programs  for 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  established 
pursuant  to  such  title,  a  statement  of  a 
claimant  for  assistance  under  any  such  pro- 
gram with  regard  to  his  financial  status  shall 
t>e  presumed  to  be  factually  correct  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  his  eligibility  for  assist- 
ance under  such  programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  BERRY: 
H.R.  13061.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program 
for  the  Government  purcha.se  and  resale  of 
domestically  produced,  newly  mined  proc- 
essed mica  and  mica  ore;  to  tiie  Committee 
on  Interior  and   Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr.  CORMAN : 
H.R,  13062.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  com- 
memoration of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Padre  Junipero  Serra;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr  FOC^.ARTY 
H.R.  13063  A  bill  to  jirovide  fnr  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  edvicntlonal  and 
training  films  for  use  by  deaf  persons,  and 
for  other  purpcjses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Lab<jr. 

By  Mr  HALPERN: 
H.R,  13064.  A  bUl  to  control  the  human 
Intake  of  agricultural  commtxlities  contain- 
ing radioactive  substances,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy, 

By  Mr    McFALL: 
H.R.  13065    A  bill  relating  to  tort  actions 
against   Federal    employees    who    are   desig- 
nated      management      representatives       for 
safety;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv 

By  Mr,  MILLS: 
H,R,  130C6.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5  of 
the  Federal  Alcohol  Admlnislratinn  Act  to 
provide  a  definition  of  the  term  "age"  as 
used  In  the  labeling  and  advertising  of 
whisky;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD: 
H.R.  13067,  A  bill  to  amend  title  VIII  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  with  respect  to 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Housing  Cani- 
mlssloner  to  pay  certain  real  property  taxes 
and  to  make  payments  in  lieu  of  real  prop- 
erty taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  B.^nking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  WALTER 
H.R.  13068.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  with  re- 
spect to  the  granting  of  ball  to  defendants 
in  criminal  cases  pending  appeal  or  cer- 
tiorari; to  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

By  Mr    CHIPERFIELD: 
H.R.  13069.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
certain     States     b  ordering     the     Mississippi 
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River  in  the  construction  of  the  Great  Pvivcr 
Road;    to  the   Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr,  WIDNALL: 

H.J,  Res.  875,  Joint  resolution  clarifying 
the  responsibility  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
tlie  Library  witli  respect  to  historical  exhibits 
and  objects,  and  other  antiquities  located  in 
the  US.  Capitol  Building,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  House  Admlnls- 
iratlon. 

By  Mr   ROGERS  of  Florida; 

H.  Con.  Re  5.  520.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
afflrmlng  thu  Monroe  Doctrine  as  a  funda- 
mental part  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOGOS: 

HRes.  795.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  a  document  entitled  "Free  Trade, 
TariJT  Legislation,  and  Common  Markets  for 
the  Western  Hemisphere"  as  a  House  docu- 
ment and  to  provide  for  the  printing  of 
additional  copies;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Admi;ilstratton. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  cluuse  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  rcolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  re  ferred  as  follows : 

By  Mr  JONES  of  Alabama  : 

H.R.  13070  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Adminis'rator  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  quitclaim  certain  property 
In  Jackson  County,  Ala.,  to  Skyline  Churches 
Cemetery,  a  corporation;  to  the  Committee 
on 'Agriculture. 

By  Mrs,  KELLY: 

H  R,  13071    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gilbert 
Fitzgerald  Tiomas  and  his  wife.  Norma  Ina 
Beatrice  The  mas.  nee  Kendall;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  th ;  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  LANE: 

HJl.  13072.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
O.  Nelson  aid  Harold  E.  Johnson;  to  the 
Committee  oi  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  13073.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Rose  M.  Pov^ers;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  McDONOUGH: 

HR.  13074  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helene 
August e  Mane  Niesel;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl,  13075.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Truman 
W.  Maltby;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr   POWELL : 

HR.  13076.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Monica 
Elaine  Awang;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE 

ThIRSDAV,  Sll-IEMHKR  6,  1962 

The  Senate  met  at  9  o'clock  am.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chajilain,  R^v.  Fiederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Most  mei-ciful  God.  fountain  of  all 
wisdom  and  goodness,  we  thank  Thee  for 
the  gift  of  sleep  when  the  tangled  web 
of  weary  stiiviug  and  confused  thinking 
emerges  cle  rifled  and  straightened  by 
the  touch  of  a  new  day. 

We  come  with  grateful  hearts  in  this 
temple  of  ficedom.  bowing  at  the  altar 
of  prayer  \ihich  our  fathers  set  up  at 
the  Nation';;  birth.  In  so  turbulent  a 
time,  with  its  tumult  and  shouting,  for 
our  soul's  sjike  we  must  find  the  quiet 
places,  the  iitill  waters,  the  green  pas- 


tures, if  our  jadf  d  and  frayed  spirits  are 
to  be  re.stored. 

Ktiowinff  that  out  of  the  travail  of 
many  a  violent  age  a  great  new  birth 
has  come,  in-  Thy  ^'race  keep  our  faiih 
steady  lest  for  the  lack  of  it  we  lose 
what  Thou  dost  intend  m  this  prophetic 
day. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  jpf  Mr.  Hvmpheey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceed :nps  of  Wednes- 
day, September  5,  1962.  was  dispensed 
with. 


REPORT  ON  U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  ATOMIC  EN- 
ERGY AGENCY-  MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  'H   DOC.  NO.  538.i 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  foUowmp  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report. 
was  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  transmit  herewith,  pursuant  to  the 
Int<^rnationaI  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
Participation  Act.  the  fifth  annual  re- 
port covering  U.S.  participation  in  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  for 
the  year  1961. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  White  Hoisf.  September  6,  1962. 


TRANSACTION     OF    ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  agreement,  morning  business  is  in 
order  for  15  minutes. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
in  the  morning  hour  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE   MEETING   DURING 
SENATE    .<=ESSION 

On  request  of  Mr  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  was  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Summary  of  Reviews  of  M.mn- 
tenancf  and  supply  sl'pport  of  certain 
Equipment  Furnlshed  Uniuf.  Milttary 
Assistance  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
The  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  summary  of  reviews  of 
t!ie  maintenance  and  supply  support  of  Army 
equipment  furnished  to  F'ar  E;ist  coinitnes 
uiider  the  military  assistance  program  dated 
Atigust  1962  {with  an  accompanying  report  i  , 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 


Report  on  Examination  op  Peocureme.nt  of 
Defective  Controllers  tor  Veetical  Gyro 
Indicating  Systems  Feom  Summers  Gyro- 
scope  Co.,   Santa   Monica,   Calif. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  examination  of  the  pro- 
ctirement  of  defective  controllers  for  vertical 
g3a'o  Indicating  systems  from  Summers  G>to- 
scope  Co  (now  Guidance  Teclmology  Inc.). 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  dau-d  AugUbt  1962 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Robert  O.  Nelson  an:  Harold  E  Johnson 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  oX  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  for  the  relief  of  Rob- 
ert O.  Nelson  and  Harold  E.  Johnson  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciarv. 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  METCALF,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3566.  A  bill  to  change  tlie  name  of  Har- 
pers FNttv  National  Monument  to  Hari>ers 
Ferrv  National  Historical  Park  (Rept.  No. 
1999). 

By  Mr.  MOSS,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1924.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 27,  1954  (68  Stat,  868)  with  respect  to 
the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Reservation  In  Utah 
(Rept.  No.  2000). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  11164.  An  act  to  approve  an  amenda- 
tory repayment  contract  negotiated  with  the 
Quincy  Columbia  Basin  Irrigation  District, 
authorize  similar  contracts  with  any  of  the 
Columbia  Basin  irrigation  districts,  and  to 
amend  the  Columbia  Basin  Project  Act  of 
1943  (57  Stat.  14  i ,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  2002 1 . 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S.  962.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  to  aid  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  the  investigation 
of  aircraft  accidents,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  2001 ) . 


ABATEMENT  OF  OBJECTIO.NAELE 
AIRCRAFT  NOISE^REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE   <S    KEPT    NO    1998» 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  a  report  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  urging  favorable 
consideration  of  S.  3138.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  in  or- 
der to  provide  for  research  to  determine 
criteria  and  means  for  abating  objec- 
tionable aircraft  noise.  This  measure 
would  authorize  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  conduct  such 
research  within  the  Agency,  jointly  in 
cooperation  with  any  public  or  private 
agency,  or  through  outside  grants,  con- 
tracts, or  other  arrangements. 

This  country  can  be  deservedly  proud 
of  having  the  finest,  safest,  and  most  effi- 
cient air  transportation  system  in  the 
world.  The  benefits  which  have  ac- 
crued to  every  citizen  and  every  sector 
of  the  economy  are  self-evident.  The 
policy  of  continued  encouragement,  de- 
velopment, and  perfection  of  our  air 
transportation  system  is  one  \v:th  which 
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few  will  take  issue.  In  executing  such 
a  policy,  however,  we  cannot  callously 
ignore  the  hardships  which  aviation 
progress  has  imposed  upon  those  living 
in  areas  adjacent  to  or  in  close  proximity 
to  airports.  Progress  produced  our 
great  turbine-powered  air  fleet.  It  has 
also  produced  objectionable  noise.  This 
i.s  a  problem  which  is  becoming  increas- 
iii2iy  acute  m  my  own  State  of  Califor- 
nia. It  IS  a  simple  matter  for  those  who 
are  not  confronted  with  the  problem  to 
dismiss  It  lightly— to  say  this  is  the 
price  which  must  be  paid  for  progress. 
I  am  convinced  that  this  attitude  would 
not  prevail  if  those  who  hold  it  could 
visit  such  communities  as  Inglewood  and 
Playa  del  Rey,  which  are  situated  near 
Los  Angeles  "international  Airport,  and 
experience,  if  only  for  a  short  period, 
the  anxiety,  sleepless  hours,  shattered 
windows,  and  falling  dishes  which  resi- 
dents of  these  and  similar  communities 
experience  every  hour  of  every  day.  To 
these  people  who  must  shoulder  that 
part  of  the  burden  of  paying,  the  price 
of  aviation  progress  is  indeed  high. 

Regulations  affecting  flight,  holding 
and  approach  patterns,  ceiMngs,  and 
other  air  traffic  control  procedures,  and 
the  implementation  of  more  adequate 
zoning  restrictions  and  similar  efforts, 
can  unquestionably  provide  relief  from 
objectionable  aircraft  noise.    Continued 


maximum  cooperation  between  local 
State,  and  Federal  authorities,  airpori 
operators,  airlines,  airframe  and  ename 
manufacturers  is  essential  to  the  allevia- 
tion of  the  noi.se  problem.  Each  has  a 
vital  interest  and  a  clear  responsibility 
in  assuring  that  every  effort  is  made  to 
minimize  the  hardships  which  the  air- 
port neighbors  must  endure. 

I  am  convinced,  however,  that  if  the 
ultimate  solution  is  to  be  found,  maxi- 
mum effort  and  attenUon  must  be  fo- 
cused on  the  scarce  of  the  problem;  the 
aircraft  engine.  The  avenue  of  solution 
is  research.  It  is  toward  this  end  that 
this  bill  is  directed.  It  will  clarify  and 
make  unmistakably  clear  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency's  statutory  duty  to  en- 
courage and  cooperate  with  others  in 
such  a  research  effort.  I  think  passage 
of  this  bill  will  constitute  clear  recog- 
nition on  the  part  of  the  Congress  as  to 
the  severity  of  tiie  noise  problem  and 
the  h.\rdships  which  ii  imposes  on  air- 
port neighbors  Word.-,  however,  ex- 
pressing the  Congress'  deep  sympathy 
and  understanding  of  these  problems  are 
not  enough — they  will  not  alleviate  them. 
While  we  can  neither  ban  the  airplane 
or  lesiislative  noise  out  of  existence, 
passage  of  this  bill  will  represent  an 
affirmative  and  substantial  step  toward 
solution  of  this  critical  and  complex 
probkm     It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to 


act.    Accordingly.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  to  vote  favorably  on  S  3138 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.     The 
report  will  be  received  and  printed,  and 
the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 


REPORT  i>F  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION  OF  NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL  KXPENDITURES— FED- 
ERAi    EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAY 

Mr.  iiVKD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures, I  submit  a  report  on  F'ederal 
employment  and  pay  for  the  month  of 
July  1962.  In  accordance  with  tiie  prac- 
tice of  several  years'  standiim.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  report 
printed  m  the  Record,  together  with  a 
statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objectiun.  the   report 
and    statement     were     ordered     to     be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Federal    Pkrsonnfi.    in    F.xff  t-tt\f    Brantii 

Jxn-Y   AND   June    1962     \uv   P.ay     Jtnf    .a.n'd 

May  1962 

person.nei.    -*-nd    p^y    -'^^mm.^ry 
(Bee  tible   I  i 

Information  In  montUy  personnel  reports 
for  July  1962  submitted  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  N  inessential  Federal 
Expenditures    is    summarized    as    follows: 


Civilian  personnel  in  executive  branch 

Payroll  (in  thousands)  in  executive  branch 

ToUil  and  major  categories 

In  July 
numbered 

In  June 
numljered 

Increase  (+) 

or  de- 
crease (-) 

In  June 

was— 

In  May 
was— 

Increa.v  (-1-) 

or  de- 
crease (-) 

Total' - 

2,511,025 

2, 496,  495 

-t-14,530 

$1,190,950 

$1,259,014 

-$68,064 

A  (Mknntiwa  nxolii«i\'P  nt  T)pr*ftrf TTlPn f  of  Df^fPIlSfi                                     ---- ...... _.-- 

1,438,694 
1. 072, 331 

1.426,889 
1,069.606 

-1-11,806 
-1-2.725 

661.420 
529.530 

605,855 
563.150 

-34.435 

Department  o(  Defense 

-33,629 

2,350,365 
160.660 
575,689 

2, 335,  972 
160,523 
580,572 

-f  14. 393 

+137 

-4,883 

Industrial  employment - 

170,144 

171,100 

-9«6 

27,420 

27,008 

-t-331 

'  Exclusive  of  foreign  nationals  shown  in  the  last  line  of  this  summary. 


Table  I  breaks  down  the  above  figures  on 
employment    and    pay   by    agencies. 

Table  II  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 
ment figures  to  show  the  n-amber  inside  the 
L'l.ited  states  by  agen-ies. 


Tabe  III  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 
ment ngures  to  show  the  number  outside  the 
Unlt«cl  States  by  agencies. 

Tabe  IV  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 


ment figures  to  show  the  number  in  indus- 
trial-type activities  by  agencies. 

Table  V  shows  foreign  nationals  by  agen- 
cies not  Included  In  tables  I,  II,  HI,  and  IV. 


T\K!  h  I.    -Consolidated  table  uj  I'cdtnil  jitr.-anrul  n^■ 

and  compar>-<'iit  inth  JuriP  1 


ii'id  outside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  July  1062, 
.  and  pay  for  June  1962,  and  comparison  with  May  1962 


Department  or  agency 


Executive  departments  (except  Department  of  Defense): 

Agriculture 

Commerce 

HeaJth.  Education,  and  Welfare — . 

Interior . 

Justice ..... . 

Laljor 

Past  Office 

.state  1  > 

Treasury 

Executive  Office  of  the  President: 

White  House  Office 

Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers 

Executive  Mansion  and  Grounds 

National  Awon  nine's  nnd  >[);«■••  ("oiindl 

St-o  footnotes  at  tnJ  of  table. 


Personnel 


July 


111,996 
31,627 
78,794 
64,457 
32, 342 
8,875 

691,334 
40,680 
84,549 

444 

498 

67 
75 
23 


June 


110,529 

31,432 

77,244 

63,366 

32,066 

8,953 

688,477 

» 40, 231 

83,036 

467 

497 

66 

77 

23 


Increase 


1,467 

195 

1,550 

1,091 

286 


2,857 

449 

1, 613 


1 
11 


Decrease 


78 


23 
"2" 


Pay  (in  thousands) 


June 


$46,808 
17,565 
36,223 
31,282 
18,990 
4,735 

249,288 
20,814 
44, 576 

269 

380 

38 

33 

10 


May 


$47,453 
18,346 
37,452 
32,461 
20,642 
4,976 

263,940 
19,030 
48,754 

260 

398 

38 

44 

20 


Increase 


$1,784 


Decrease 


$S68 

781 
1,229 
1,170 
1,653 

240 
14,652 


4,178 

1 
18 


11 
1 


r\mm£^£^ 


/^r^xTmjT^ccimsj AT    uprnRn 


<;fivatf 


S^pnfcmhpr    H 


1962 

Table  I. 
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-Consolidated  table  of  Federal  personnel  inside  and  outside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  July  1962, 
and  comparison  with  June  1962,  and  pay  for  J  uiu  1962,  and  comparison  with  May  1962 — Continued 


Department  or  agency 


Executive  Office  of  the  President— Continued 

National  Scruilty  Council 

Olhcc  of  Eincriency  Plannint; 

(nUve  of  Sciome  and  Technology  • 

(•residents  Commission  on  Campaign  Costs 

IndciH-ndeut  agcnc  ies:  ,  „  .    , 

Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 

Amcricim  Hatile  Monuments  Commission 

Atomic  Enprp;--  Commission 

IJoard  of  Oovcnors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 

Civil  Aeronautics  Hoard 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Civil  War  C<>ntennial  Commission 

Commission  o(  Fine  Arts 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

Delaware  llivtr  Hasin  Commission 

F.xi>ort-lmnori  Bank  of  Washington 

Kiirni  Credit  >  dmliiistration 

Federal  Aviation  Agency 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review 

Federal  Comn  unications  Commission 

Federal  l)er>osit  Insurance  Corporation 

Federal  Home  Loan  Hank  Board 

Federal  Marit  me  Commission 

Federal  Medlptlon  and  Conciliation  Servioe 

Federal  Power  Commission 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 

Oeneral  Accounting  Office - 

General  S€-rvi<es  Administration - 

(jovemment  Printing  Office 

Hon.sinp  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

Indian  ClaimF  Con  mission 

Interstate  Commerce  Comml<wlon — 

Jiimes  MiKlisoi  Memorial  ComniLssion 

National  Aero  lautlcs  and  Space  Administration 

National  Capital  Hoasing  Authority 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission 

National  Capiral  Transportation  Agency 

National  Galkry  of  Art 

National  I.alxr  Relations  Board 

National  Med  ation  Board 

National  Sik-m-e  Foundatton 

Outdoor  Keen  atwn  Resources  Review  Commission 

I'anania  Canai 

I'residenfs  Committif  on  Eqiwl  Employment  Opportunity 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 

Renegotiation  Board 

St.  Lawrence  f^away  Development  Corporation... 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 

S<'leclive  .>^rvice  System i— . 

Small  Business  .Administration 

Smithsonian  Institution 

.Soldiers'  Home - 

South  Carollnfi,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida  \Nater  Study  Com- 
mission  -.- 

.S>ihverslve  .\c  Ivltles  Control  Board 

Tariff  Commission - 

Tax  Court  oft  le  I'nited  States ^ 

Tennessee  Valley  .Authority 

Texas  Water  Study  Commission 

r.8.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 

T'.S.  Informatim  Agency 

Veteran.s'  A<iministration- 

Virvin  I.^lands  Corjvoratlon 


Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense 

Net  change,  excluding  Department  of  Defense. 


Department  of  Defense: 

OfTicp  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

Department  of  the  .\rmy 

Department  of  the  -"^'avy 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Defense  Atomi;  Supi>ort  Agency 

Defen."*  Comn  unicalinns  .Agency 

Defense  Intelllirence  -Agency 

Defense  SuppI"  Agency  ' 

Office  of  Civil  Defense 

T.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals 

Interdepartniejital  activities 

International  military  activities 

Armed  Forws  nformatlon  and  education  activities'. 


Total,  Department  of  Defen.se  ■ — - 

Net  ciianBe,  Department  of  Defense 

Grand  total,  including  Department  of  Defense. 
Net  cliange,  including  Department  of  Defense. 


July 


43 

506 

22 

1 

26 
444 

6,958 

609 

830 

4,176 

5 

C 

92 

2 

273 

236 

44,719 

7 

1,533 

1,262 

1,203 

186 

372 

Loa-i 

1,133 

70 

4,702 

31.9a5 

6.9.')9 

13,634 

24 

2.442 


24,389 
427 

94 

324 

1,964 

133 

896 

5 

14, /03 

51 

2,141 

105 

171 

1,349 

6,826 

3,214 

1,422 

1,048 

61 

28 

280 

150 

18,354 

15 

90 

11.229 

177.229 

097 


1,438,094 


1.989 

394,134 

347,878 

3tt3,7«9 

2,077 

191 

231 

20.442 

1,050 

41 

36 

67 

406 


1,072,331 


2,511,025 


Personnel 


Pay  (In  thousands) 


June 


Increase 


44 

513 


39 
443 

C.863 

599 

83Ci 

4,123 

5 

6 

>00 

2 

273 

236 

44,411 

7 

1.511 

l,-264 

1.175 

188 

383 

988 

1,126 

70 

4,758 

31,522 

6,929 

13,469 

20 

2,442 

1 

23,690 

426 

56 

93 

32<; 

1,941 

117 

900 

9 

14,509 

47 

2,129 

194 

IG8 

1.33C 

6,805 

3,181 

1,416 

1.040 

60 

27 

279 

150 

18,660 

17 

99 

11.145 

176,562 

726 


22 


1 
95 
10 

3 
53 


306 


22 

8 

28 


17 

7 


383 
30 

165 

4 


1,426,889 


1,921 

393,857 

348,058 

906,196 

2.082 

163 

212 

\.\  76« 

1.216 

39 

38 

56 


1,069,606 


2,496.405 


23 

16 


194 

4 

12 

1 

3 

13 

21 

33 

6 

8 

1 
1 
1 


84 
667 


Decrease 


June 


2 
13 


2 
11 


56 


31 
370 


306 
2 
0 


28 


12,366 

11,805 


560 


277 


38 

10 

4,673 


1 

406 


6.474 
2.725 


180 

2,397 

5 


165 
..... 


2,740 


17,830 

14.530 


3,300 


22 

82 

4.652 

378 

.<i64 

2,382 

4 

6 

42 

2 

141 

$163 

28,110 

4 

002 

747 

719 

121 

301 

627 

705 

46 

2.773 

14.389 

3.821 

7,751 

19 

1,500 

1 

16,532 

179 

37 

60 

129 

1,217 

80 

529 

9 

4,671 

30 

1.068 

155 

99 

813 

2,055 

1,824 

619 

317 

41 

23 

1H4 

108 

11,117 

6 

78 

4.495 

72, 321 

169 


May 


Increase       Decrease 


33 

404 


661,420 


1,411 

189,064 

180.551 

149. 626 

972 

las 

131 
«,758 

809 
31 
25 
47 


529,630 


1,100,050 


24 

80 

5.054 

400 

607 

2,402 

4 

6 

45 

2 

185 

$173 

27,786 

5 

oeo 

810 

766 

118 

324 

606 

761 

48 

3,021 

U.380 

4,171 

8,223 

10 

1,633 

1 

15,878 

199 

37 

57 

148 

1.300 

134 

545 

18 

5,383 

32 

1,157 

150 

103 

864 

2.239 

1.974 

645 

350 

45 

23 

190 

lis 

11,760 

8 

71 

4.824 

79.310 

212 


695,855 


1.430 

197,833 

193.605 

160. 518 

1,056 

100 

134 

7,612 

867 

33 

22 

40 


563,150 


1.250.014 


$324 


654 


2,772 
34,435 


2 

34 


3 

2 

7 

402 

22 

43 

110 


44 

$10 


1 

63 

47 


23 

71 

46 

2 

248 

991 

350 

472 


1:13 


20 


19 
83 
64 
16 

9 
712 

2 
89 

4 

4 

.M 

184 

ISO 

26 

42 


15 

7 

643 

2 


329 

6,998 
63 


37.207 


19 

8.  7tJ9 

12. 9.^4 

10,892 

M 


3 

8M 

.W 

2 


2 


8  33.637 

33,620 


2,780  I  70,844 

66,064 

I 


'  July  figure  Inchides  16,688  employees  of  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
as  compared  with  1 5,496  hi  June  and  their  pay.  These  AID  figures  Include  employe** 
wlio  are  paid  from  'orelgn  currencies  deposited  by  foreign  governments  in  a  trust  fund 
lor  this  purpose.  The  July  figure  includes  3,783  of  these  trust  fimd  employees  and  the 
June  figure  Include*  3,778.  ,     ..,,„..    t 

'  Jtily  figure  hicludes  861  employees  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  compared  with  784  in  June. 

*  Revised  on  the  basis  of  later  information.  . 

*  New  agency  established  July  2,  1962,  created  pursuant  to  Reorganixation  1  Ian 
No,  2  of  1962,  efTe<tive  June  8,  1962.  20  employees  were  separated  from  the  «  nite 
House  Office  on  June  30, 1962,  and  appointed  to  the  new  agency. 


•  In  July  4,624  employees  and  their  functions  were  trans(erre<l  to  tlie  Defense  Supply 
Agency  as  follows:  4,060  from  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  474  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  tlie  Navy,  and  90  from  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

•  New  agency  established  July  1, 1962,  pursuant  to  Department  of  Delense  Reorgan- 
Itatlon  .Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  85-599).  395  employees  were  transferred  to  the  new 
agency  from  the  Department  of  the  Army  effective  July  1, 1962. 

'  Exclusive  of  personnel  and  pay  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  tlie  National 
Security  Agency. 
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T\Fi.K  11.— Federal  per^onii'-   in<ide  the  Untied  Stala  e<n played  o j  the  execut  ve  agencies  daring  July  1962,  andco»tpa/u^on  uilJi.  .  une  iJi 


Department  or  iisjmicy 


Kwcutive  'Ie[  ;irl:ii.  nts  (except  Department  of 
l^efonsoi: 

Agriculture 

Coinmerop -— 

Houlth,  Education,  and  Welfare 

lutorior -- 

Justice 

Labor 

Post  Office 

.'stiUe  '  > 

Trpasury 

Executive  Office  of  the  President: 

White  House  Office 

Bureau  of  the  Bu.I  .  t 

Council  of  Econonu    A  1 .  i-'  r-  

Executive  Man;:ii'f.  in!  i  IrouiiJs... 

National  Acroiki;us  in  i  Space  Council.. 

National  Rj^cuni;.  ^'-.y-.w  d 

Offlcsof  ErTiereonty  i'huiatng 

Office  of  ScK-ntv  and  Technology  > 

I'rpsi'lent'i    Co::.:i;;.v:!')n    on    Campaign 


July 


June 


In- 


L>e- 


creAse     crease 


( 


In. I 


.Vi.  i-sory  Coru:..!-.>:.ii  on  Intergovem- 
:tioiiLi1  Tifl  Uiotis 

.\T:.,rir  in  Bi.ule  .M  luuments  Commission. 

Ato'.i  ic  Kni-rs;y  (\)::nnission 

Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Civil  War  Centennial  Commission 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts . 

Coir.nii.^'^iim  on  Civil  HiKhts 

lielawiir^'  Kiver  li.k^iu  Commission 

K\[Hirt-Ini(X)rt  B.wik  of  Wasliuigloa 

F  irm  Credit  Administration 

F.'der.il  Aviiiti<in  Agency 

F.'<lerii!  Coal  M  me  Safety  Board  of  Review. 

I'ederai  Conimunicaiidns  Commission 

Federal  I)ei><>s!t  Insur.inc*'  Corixiration 

F'der.d  Home  L/Oin  Hank  Hoard 

Federal  .\Firitime  Cunimiision 

Federal  .Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice  

Federal  Power  Commission 

Federal  Trade  Commission... 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission... 

Oeneral  Accounting  Oilice — 

General  Services  Administration 

(lovernment  I'rintaik!  i)irice 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  .\geacy 

Indian  Claims  Commission 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

James  .\Ia<lison  Memorial  Commission  — 

National  Aeronauln;s  and  Space  .adminis- 
tration  

National  Capiuil  Housing  Authority 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission.. 

National  Capital  Transi>ortatiou  .\gency.. 


110,840 
30,990 
78,254 
63,963 
31,996 
8,784 

589,896 
10.534 
83,943 

4U 
498 
67 
75 
23 
43 
505 
22 

1 

26 

8 

6,928 

60fl 

83» 

4,172 

5 

C 

92 

2 

273 

235 

43, 767 

7 

1,530 

1,260 

1 .  203 

1*6 

372 

1,005 

1,133 

6C 

4,fil4 

31,895 

6,059 

13,455 

24 

2,442 


24. 377 

427 

56 

iH 


109,358 
30.793 
76.720 
62,861 
31.715 
8.862 

587,045 
10,  478 
82,433 

467 
497 
56 
77 
23 
44 
513 


1,482 

197 

1.534 

1.102 

281 

'2,'85i' 

56 

1,510 


1 
11 


39 

8 
6,831 

599 

835 

4,119 

5 

6 

499 

2 

273 

236 

43,442 

1,508 

1.252 

1,175 

188 

383 

988 

1,126 

66 

4,680 

31,512 

6,929 

13, 291 

20 

2,  M2 

1 

23,678 

426 

50 

93 


22 


97 

10 

3 

53 


23 


2 
13 


325 


22 

8 

28 


17 

7 


383 

30 

104 

4 


699 
1 


Department  or  agency 


July 


Independent  agencies— Continued 

National  (lallery  of  Art.. 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

National  Mediation  Board 

National  Science  Foimdatlon 

Outdoor  Recreation  Resouroes  Review 
Commission 

Panama  Canal 

President's  Commission  on  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportimity 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 

Renegotiation  Board 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
jxjration 

Securities  and  Exchange  Conunission 

Selective  Service  System 

Small  Business  .Administration... 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Soldiers'  Home 

South  Carolina,  Georgia,  .\labaina,  and 
Florida  Water  Study  Commission 

Subversive  .Activities  Control  Board 

Tariff  Commission 

Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

Texas  Water  Study  Commission 

U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency 

U.S.  Information  .\gency 

Veterans'  Administration 


2 
11 


66 


Total,  excluding  Department  of  De- 
fense  

Net  increase,  excluding  Department  of 
Defense 


324 

1,931 
133 
886 

5 
168 

51 

2,141 

195 

171 
1.349 
6,671 
3,107 
1.409 
1,048 

61 

28 

280 

l.VI 

18,352 

15 

00 

3.092 

176,209 


June 


Department  of  Defense: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se 

Department  of  the  Army 

Iiepartment  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  .\ir  Force 

Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency 

Defense  Commimicalions  Agency 

Defcn.se  Intelligence  Agency 

Defense  Supply  Agency  • 

OtBee  of  Civil  Defimsc 

U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals 

Interdepartmental  activities 

International  military  activities 

Armed  Forces  information  and  education 
activities  • 


Total,  Department  of  Deten.se 

Net  increase,  Department  of  Defeaise.. 

Grand  total,  including  Department  of 
Defense 

Net  increase,  including  Department  of 
Defense 


1,376,870 


1,033 

344,323 

324.902 

277.831 

2,077 

184 

231 

20,442 

1.050 

41 

36 

30 

406 


973,  495 


326 

1,908 
117 
890 

0 
165 

47 

2,120 

194 

ICS 
1,336 
6.648 
3.135 
1.403 
1.040 

60 
27 

279 

150 

18,054 

17 

00 

3.060 
175, 531 


In-         De- 
crease    crea.se 


23 
16 


1,365,661 


1,874 

344,223 

324.737 

279,920 

2,062 

156 

212 

1.V760 

1,215 

39 

37 

38 


070.311 


2,350,366 


2,335,072 


12 
1 

3 

13 

23 

32 

6 

8 

1 

1 
1 

30J 
2 

23" 

678 

9 

eo 

100 
165 


28 

10 

4.673 


2 
..... 

400 


2;  098 
5 


165 
.... 


5,453         2,260 
3.184 


17,300 


2,807 


14,303 


1  July  fignre  includes  2,808  employees  of  the  -Agency  for  International  Development 
as  compare*!  with  2,701  in  June. 

'July  figure  includes  609  employees  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  compared  with  614  in  June, 

•  .\'rw  agencies  established  July  2,  1962,  created  pursuant  to  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2  of  1962,  eflective  June  8,  1902.  20  employees  were  sep.vatod  from  the  White 
House  Office  on  June  30.  1962,  and  ipiwlnted  to  the  new  agency. 

«  Revised  on  basis  of  later  lnfor;rat-on. 


» In  July  4.624  employees  and  their  fimctions  were  transferre<l  to  th<>  Defense  Supply 
Agency  as  foUows;  4.000  from  the  Department  of  the  .Air  Force.  474  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  and  90  from  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

•  New  agency  established  July  1, 1962,  pursuant  to  Department  of  Defense  ReoiTani- 
lation  Act  of  1958  (Public  Law  85-599).  395  employees  were  transferred  to  the  new 
agency  from  the  Department  of  the  Army  eflective  July  1,  1962. 


Tabll  1 1  r.  -  Fed,  rn!  pe  r.-.ou  ncl  onUide  the  I  iiiled  SlaUs  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  July  1962,  and  comparison  with  June  1962 


Dep'rtment  or  agency 


July 


Executive  departments  '.except  Department  of 
J  ><  ft-n.-ti 

.AsTiciiltun'. 

C'liiimeree 

HeUth,  Education,  and  Wellare 

Jil-tk'C 

L.itxir 

Post  Olllc* 

State  1  « 

Tr.i.-i;ry_ 

Indcf^'udt'iu  :iienclesr 

.\  ;t^.  ri 'fi.".  I?aft!e  ^^on^ments  CommLssion. 

.\'ni:;:c  KnoriTv  Commi.^slnn 

I   ;vii  .VeronauMc'S  Board 

('r.i!  .=^rrvicc  Commission . ... 

Federii  .Vviation  .Airency 

Federal  Coramiirdeations  Coramtaslan 

Federal  r'et,x)si:  Insurance  CorporatiOD 

Fonden  ('1  urns  .<«>t!leinfnt  Commission... 

( reneral  .Accounting  Ot!ir»> _ 

'  r.neral  .-^Tvices  A  iministration 

H  ii;-iiu'  and  Hon>'  Km^m*  Aeenry 

.N.uional  .Aeronautics  and  Sjiace  Admln- 

Ktration .  . 

N  iiionai  Labor  Ridation-;  Board 

.National  .'Science  Foundation. 

r.iiiama  Caiiiil. . ..    

Seii-ctive  Service  .-^y^t.  in 


1. 1 V5 

037 

540 

494 

346 

91 

1.438 

30.140 

606 

436 

30 

1 

4 

952 

3 

2 

4 

88 

10 

179 

12 
33 

10 

14.  535 

155 


Jime 


1,171 

639 

.524 

.505 

341 

91 

1.432 

«  29.  7,53 

603 

4.T5 
32 
1 
4 
969 
3 
2 
4 

78 

10 

178 


12 
33 

10 

:t(t 
137 


It 


In- 
crease 

De- 
crease 

ie 

5 

6 

393 
3 

1 

15 
2 

ii 

2 

1 

17 

10 

1 



"  ioi 

2 

Department  or  agency 


Independent  agencies— Continued 
Small  Basiness  Administration. 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Tennessee  Valley  .Authority 

U.S.  Information  Agency 

Vetenin.s'  Administration 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation 


Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense. 

Net  increase,  excluding  Dei>artmcnt  of 

Defense 


Department  of  Defense: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defc-nse.. 

Department  of  the  Army 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Defense  Communications  Agency. 

Interdepiartmental  activities 

International  military  activities... 


Total,  Department  of  Defense 

Net  decrease,  Department  of  Defense. 


Grand  total,  including  Department  of 
Defense 

Net  increase,  including  Department  of 
Defense 


Jdly 


47 
18 

2 

8.137 

1,020 

697 


61,824 


.56 

M9.811 

22.976 

25,068 

7 


18 


08. 8M 


160,600 


Jtrne 


In- 
crease 


4« 
13 

6 

8.  07fi 

1,031 

725 


61,228 


47 

49.634 

23,321 

26,267 

7 

1 

18 


00,206 


61 


De- 
crease 


11 

28 


02 


see 


g 

177 


IM 


345 
290 


450 


»4S 


160.523 


S74 


737 


I.'i7 


'  July  flcure  Inrludrs  I.'.smi)  ,'m[ilo\f 
S»  coii!(iari-.l  with  1J,7"J4  in  June,  d  hr 
from  fi.riMgn  rurri'in  i>-s  '!i-po<!it,<.l  by  f. 
[>i.'!f>  .July  figure  ln<  lud' s  ■'•'Ki  of  lis 
Ui«  .;i  Us  3,':7>i. 


e  .Aci'ni\  1>T  International  Development     '  July  figure  includes  182  etuployecs  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  compared  with  170  in  Jime . 
\  1 1>  (ig\iris  mi  ludc  employees  who  are  paid      •  Revis<'d  on  basis  of  later  information. 


f  \\ 


ri  iiT'i  eoviTiimi  iin  In  a  trust  fund  for  this  pur- 
est '.  .'•usl  fund  linidoyi^cs  and  the  June  figtire 


<  Subject  to  revision  by  subsequent  reports  from  overseas. 
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Table  lY .—Industrial  employees  of  the  Federal  Government  inside  a,ul  out.uu  tU  United  States  employed  by  the  exec^Uive  agencies  during 

July  1962,  and  comparison  with  June  1962 


Depart  ment  or  agency 


Kxeciitive  departments  (except  Department  of 
Dek'nse): 

.Agriculture 

Commerce.- 

Interior 

Post  Office 

Tn-iisury 

Indcix-ndpnt  agencies: 

.Atomic  Energv  Commission 

Federal  Avlati<n  Agency 

(Jenoral  Services  Administration 

Government  Printing  Office 

National  .Aeronautics  and  Sp)ace  Adminis- 
tration  

Panama  Canal 

St.  I^wrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration  

Tennessee  Valfcy  Authority 

Virgin  Islands  iJorpwratlon.. 


Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense. 

Net  lncn>ase,  excluding  Department  of 

Defense 


July 


3,870 
5,884 
8,723 
254 
5,144 

271 
2.833 
1.870 
6,950 

24.380 
7,310 

133 

15,321 

607 


83,667 


June 


3,837 
5,882 
8,607 
258 
5,103 

268 
2,346 
1,835 
6,920 

23.690 
7,376 

134 

15,630 

726 


82,620 


In- 
crease 


42 

2 

116 

4i 

3 

487 
35 
30 

600 


1,455 


De- 
crease 


66 

1 
300 

28 


408 


1,047 


Department  or  agency 


Department  of  Defense: 

Department  of  the  .Army: 

Inside  the  Unite<l  States... 

Outside  the  United  States. 
Department  of  the  Navy; 

Inside  the  United  Sutes... 

Outside  the  I'nited  States. 
Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

Inside  the  United  Sutes... 

Ouuside  the  United  States. 
Defense  Supply  Agency: 

Inside  the  United  States... 


Total,  Deiartment  of  Defense 

Net  decrease,  De|x»rtment  of  Defence. 


Grand  total,  including  Department  of 
Defense 

Net  decrease.  Including  Department  of 
Defense 


July 


1146,500 
>5,050 

201,748 
458 

135,125 
1,063 

2,078 


402.022 


575,680 


June 


M46,477 
>S,Q24 

203,787 
440 

138.804 
1,456 

1,865 


407,062 


680,572 


In- 
crease 


De- 


23 

26 


213 


2,030 


3,760 
393 


271         6,201 
6,030 


1,726 


6.000 


4,883 


•  Subject  to  revision. 


*  Revised  on  basis  of  later  Information. 


Table  V.— Foreign  nationals  irorking  under  U.S.  agencies  overseas,  excluded  from  tables  I  through  IV  of  this  report,  who.<>e  services  are 
provided  by  contractual  agreement  between  the  Inited  States  and  foreign  Governments,  or  because  of  the  nature  of  their  trork  or  the 
source  oj  funds  from  which  they  are  paid,  as  of  July  1962  and  comparison  with  June  196S 


Country 

Total 

-Army 

Navy 

Air  Force 

National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Adminis- 
tration 

July 

June 

July 

June 

July 

June 

July 

June 

July 

June 

Australia 

1 

36 

60 

3. 151 

22.728 

80,947 

265 

133 

53, 452 

6.164 

2,  .540 

.53 

614 

1 

35 

.50 

3. 351 

22.475 

80,686 

262 

133 

54.676 

6.208 

2.574 

.52 

597 

1 

1 

Canada. 

36 

60 

3.061 

4.196 

12.006 

265 

133 

IM.OIO 

J,'774" 

53 

35 

SO 

3.200 

3.810 

12,870 

262 

133 

20,000 

i,"8i6' 

52 

Crete 

England 

....^_.... 

00 
11 
84 

01 
11 
84 

Germany 

18,521 
67,865 

18.654 
67,732 

Greece 

Greenland 

Japan 

Korea 

-Morocco 

Netherlands 

10,268 
6,164 

10.304 

6.208 

14.265 
766' 

15,312 
764 

t 

Trinidad 

614 

507 

Total . 

170,144 

171, 100 

111,818 

111,898 

15,830 

16,850 

42,405 

42,361 

1 

1 

Statement  by  Senator  Btro  of  Vihginia 

The  cost  of  oivlllan  employment  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
reached  its  alltime  high  In  fiscal  year  1962 
which  ended  June  30,  and  average  employ- 
ment over  the  fuU  12  months  was  at  its 
highest   point   since   fiscal   year    1954. 

Federal  clvUltin  payroll  costs  during  the 
year  totaled  $14,296  mllUorf  plus  $314  million 
In  U.S.  pay  for  lorelgn  nationals  not  on  the 
regular  rolls.  I'he  personal  service  cost  of 
the  Government  exceeded  $1  billion  a  month 
for  the  fourth  consecutive  year. 

The  payroll  cost  for  employment  by  ci- 
vilian agencies  In  fiscal  year  1962  was  $7,978 
million  and  for  civilian  employment  In  mili- 
tary agencies  was  $6,318  million. 

Figures  by  fiscal  years  since   1954  follow: 

Annual    Federal    expenditures    for    civilian 

payroll,  executive  branch,  fiscal  year  1954-62 

|In  millions  of  dollars] 


Employment  by  executive  branch  agencies 
during  fiscal  year  1962  (ended  June  30)  av- 
eraged 2.443.808  as  compared  with  an  average 
of  2,372,445  in  the  previous  year.  Employ- 
ment by  civilian  agencies  averaged  1,385,132, 
an  increase  of  50.043  as  compared  with  an 
average  of  1.335.089  in  the  previous  year. 
Civilian  employment  by  military  agencies 
averaged  1.058,675,  an  increase  of  21,319  as 
compared  with  an  average  of  1,037.356  in 
the  previous  year. 

Average  employment  by  fiscal  years  since 
1954  follows: 

Average  civilian  employment  by  Federal 
agencies,  executive  branch,  fiscal  years 
1954-62 


Fiscal  year 

Civilian 
ap'^nclcs 

Department 
of  Defense  ' 
(civilian  em- 
ployment) 

Total 

1954 

K865 
4,921 
5,359 
5.602 
6,040 
6,564 
6,877 
7.622 
7,078 

»4,,588 
4,700 
5,167 
5,399 
5,415 
.^766 
5,760 
6.026 
6,318 

$0,453 

9,621 

10, 526 

11  000 

1955 

Itt56 

1957... 

1958 

11  455 

19.59... 
1960... 
1961...   . 

12,330 
12,637 
13.64H 
14,296 

1962 

Fiscal  year 

Civilian 
agencies 

Department 
of  I>efense  ' 
(civilian  em- 
ployment) 

Total 

1954 

L  183, 380 
1.182,003 
1. 180. 458 
1.219.835 
1.242.941 
1.26«,566 
1.331.605 
1.335,089 
1,38.5,132 

1, 252. 775 
1,184.627 
1.174.584 
1.174,263 
1,  104.  403 
1,08.5,676 
1.054.740 
l.t»37.356 
1, 0.58, 675 

2,  436,  \(A 

1955 

2, 367. 290 

1966 

2. 364.  (W2 

1957 

1958 

2.  394. 099 
2,  347, 344 

1959 

I960.... 

1961 

1962 

2. 352,  242 
2.  386.  345 
2,  372.  44.5 
2,443,808 

'Excludes  U.S.  iwj  for  foreign  nationals  not  on  ri-gular 
rolls. 


'  E.tcludcs  foreign  nationals  not  on  regular  rolls  (aver- 
aging 109,835  during  flscjil  year  1962). 

JULY      lyb2     IMPLOYMENT 

Monthly  reports  on  personnel   certified   to 
the  oommlttee  showed  civilian  empluyment 


by  executive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment (luring  July  totaled  2.511.025  an 
increase  oi    14,530  over  the  previous  month. 

Civilian  agencies  reporting  the  larger  In- 
creases were  Post  Office  Department  with 
2.857;  Dep:irtment  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  with  1.550;  Treasury  Department 
with  1,513;  Agriculture  Department  with 
1.467  and  Interior  Department  1.091.  The 
Increases  In  the  Departments  of  Agriculture. 
Interior,  and  Post  Office  were  largely  sea- 
sonal. 

Total  employment  inside  the  United  States 
in  July  was  2.350.365  an  increase  of  14.393 
as  compared  with  June.  Total  employment 
outside  the  United  States  in  July  was  160,- 
680,  an  Increase  of  137  as  compared  with 
June. 

Employment  by  civilian  agencies  in  July 
totaled  1.438,694,  an  increase  of  11.805  over 
June.  Civilian  employment  by  military 
agencies  In  July  totaled  1,072,331,  an  In- 
crease of  2,725  as  compared  with  June 

FOREIGN    NATIONALS 

The  total  of  2.511,025  civilian  employees 
certified  to  the  committee  by  executive 
agencies  in  their  regular  monthly  person- 
nel reports  Includes  some  foreign  nationals 
employed  in  U.S.  G' vf-r!.;iiei.-  ;-.r*:-.  :t:e.'= 
abroad,  but  In  addlilLn  ;-  iiiese  -/.ere  were 
170,144  fori  »p:j  nai:or.aU  wi.Tkliip  :  ,t  U.S. 
agencies  r-..  .'sca.^  di:r:rip  July  wh;>  werf  not 
counted  .:.     :.e  ujua;  pert.-., i.i.el  rcpir:      The 
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number  in  June  was  171.109.     A  bre.ilcdown 
of  this  emplojTnent  for  July  follows: 


Country 

Total 

Army 

N'avy 

Air 

Force 

National 
Aero- 

nautic-s 

and 

Space 

Admiu- 

Ljtratian 

Anstralia — 

Ciinada 

CrctP 

Ent'lund 

Kranc-e 

1 
36 

60 

3.151 

22,  T» 

80,947 

265 

133 

53.452 

6.164 

2,540 

63 

614 

— 

'""36" 

60 

3,061 

4,196 

12,998 

265 

133 

19,919 

1 

"l8,"52r 
67,865 

90 
11 

84 

Greece 

Greenland -- 

Japan 

Kori'a - 

Morocco 

Xi-tht'rlan<ls. 
Trinidad 

19,268 

6,164 



14.265 

766 

i,  774 
53 

614 

Total 

170,144    111,818 

15,830  U^495 

1 

BILLS   INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
S.  3699.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Theodore  S. 
Zoupanos;      to     the     Committee     on      the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN; 
S.  3700.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jan  Mru- 
gala;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   wn.T.    (for    himself    and   Mr. 
Sparkman  )  : 
S  3701.  A  bill  providing  for  ihe  extension 
of    patent    No.    2,439.502.    Issued    April    13. 
1948.   relating   to    an   automatic    fire   alarm 
system;   to  tne  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr    KEATING: 
S.  3702.  \  bin  :e:,\tir.g  to  the  effective  da:e 
of  the  qualUlcatiMi  of  Bricklayers  Lotai  45 
(Bviffalo,  NY  I    pension  fund  as  a  qualified 
truBt  under  section  401  (al    of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054;  to  the  Committee  on 
Fi:.  UK.' 

.Sep  '.;;e  rom.irk.^  '  f  Mr  Hh;.\tinc,  w!-,e::  lie 
l:.-r  k!,; -eel  'i'o  .ibi.vo  b;;:  which  appear 
\;:.'-i'-'r  .i  M'p.ir.i'.e  !'.t.'acl;:'.t; 


RESOLUTION 

PROPOSED      SELECT      COMMITTEE 
ON     TKCHNOLOOICAL     DEVELOP- 
MENTS 
Mr.  LONG  of  Lou.s;iiim  .submitted  Ihe 

f.);:u'.Mn«  iT,sulut;(iti    S   lU'.s,  :!HOi  .  wliu-h 

w.i.-i  rrft'iied  lo  I'r.v  CunuuiUcc  on  Laboi 

luui  Pubhc  Wclliiii.': 

Hr^olvrd.  Tluit  i  a  i  thrrr  U  hereby  rstab- 
',,.h!uh1  t\  irlfi-'  I'l  liuis:"!'!'  '  r  ';■.!'  .Si'iM'c  Id 
bo  known  ait  tho  St'loit  C'>>niini'.-UH<  on  Tm-I-.- 
i.i.:.i^{tr.il  Dc  I'lopiniT.M  rclcrrKl  to  ht'ioiii- 
.il'.cr  a.i  ',!',(<  C  inini.'M'i'  >  ioir.;si,iih'  ^f  mm' 
Mi-nibcri  ''  tl'.f  .SiMia'c,  -f  'Alum  ,i;\  .shall 
ho  ir.fn-ihi'i-N  r  !!'.('  nsaj  i'l'\  p.ir'v  umI  'hicr 
.•,!'.  ii;  h(>  ini'iiUxTM  :r  ;h('  tnir.orl's  parlv 
Ml  ir;hi'ri  a;;i|  thr  i  1,  ill  ir..ii'.  lucn'.:  .-.h.il!  hi' 
.ippoin'.tnl  bv  Iho  rrt'BldiT.t  r  Ihn  .SoUalc 
V.iiMiuifs  111  the  mcinbcriihip  r.{  iht<  Cum- 
iniUfi'  .iliaii   not.  utttii't   ihrt  iiuiii  irii'i   i'   ilio 

ron\allO!;ri  UlfMUieii  to  fXt'rilP  thP  1 '  1  net  h  ain 
of  llir  I'linnMl  Vi'r,  lUul  »lWili  bo  tUlrU  111  llin 
RilUiri  I1..W.I  1-1    an  n|lt-;ln,il  appolnfmujUs  UliMr- 

tu  ivri'  !'■  I'l" 

(1)1  A  in.i;.iii'v  of  ih0  nu'iniirra  nf  iho 
C(>ll\MO  I  '  I'l'  nhall  (  iliot  It  nto  n  qin  I  '. iin  I  lii'l  I'o! 
fpr    till'    tlnuam  'In;    nf    bunlni'os,    fxri^pl,    Iha' 

thr  !'  "innuttrr  may  Hx  i\  Irnwrr  luiinbcr  »« 
u  (;■!  'Mini  fi'r  Itir  purpo-io  of  takliiit  ow^'rii 
trn'ini'iiv  't'hf  Coiiinilttrp  »ha;l  udopt, 
r\i:''-<  if  prorrdiiro  not  Inrnnnlntr nf  with  th*> 
Ml. I'"  if  I  hp  Sptiftip  Rovprnlnu  »tt\iullni?  coni" 
nil!  lorn  of   llip  Mer\«t«». 

ici  No  iruUlnilvp  mpft«iirc  nhiill  1)p  re- 
fctrcU  t"  tho  Coimiil'tro,  !\ntl  it.  BhiiU  havr 


no  authority  to  report  any  such  measure  to 
the  Senate. 

(d)  The  Committee  shall  cease  to  exist 
on  January  31,  1965. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Committee  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study 
and  investigation  with  respect  to— 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government, 
through  research  and  development  activi- 
ties undertaken  directly  or  by  the  xise  of 
facilities  of  private  contractors  and 
grantees,  are  responsible  for  scientific  and 
technological  developments  achieved  within 
the  United  States: 

(2)  the  effect  of  such  activities  upon  the 
scientific,  technical,  and  economic  prog- 
ress of  the  United  States  and  upon  the 
structure  of  the  economy  of  the  United 
States;  and 

(3)  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  action 
which  Is  required  to  provide  for  the  effec- 
tive employment  of  such  activities  to  pro- 
mote to  the  greatest  practicable  extent  the 
scientific,  technical,  and  economic  progress 
of  the  United  States,  the  effective  utilization 
of  the  manpower  and  material  resources  of 
the  United  States,  the  promotion  of  higher 
standards  of  living  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  achievement  of  the 
maximum  economic  strength  of  the  United 
states. 

(b)  On  or  before  January  31  of  each  year, 
the  Committee  shall  report  to  the  Senate 
the  results  of  its  studies  and  Investigations, 
together  with  its  recommendations  for  any 
additional  legislative  or  other  measures 
which  it  may  determine  to  be  necessary  or 
desirable  to  attain  the  objectives  specified 
In  paragraph   (3)   of  subsection  (a). 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  reso- 
lution, the  Committee  is  authorized  to  (1) 
make  such  expenditures;  (2)  hold  such  hear- 
ings; (3)  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
Quring  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourn- 
ment periods  of  the  Senate;  (4)  require  by 
subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  cor- 
respondence, books,  papers,  and  documents; 
(5)  administer  such  oaths;  (6)  take  such  tes- 
timony orally  or  by  deposition;  and  (7)  em- 
ploy and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  tech- 
nical, clerical,  and  other  assistants  and  con- 
sultants as  it  deems  advisable,  except  that 
the  compensation  so  fixed  shall  not  exceed 
the  compensation  prescribed  under  the 
ChLssitli  itli  11  Act  of  1949,  aa  amended,  for 
c" ini;).ir,ii).i'    duties. 

'hi  Ip  11  r«'(i'ii>st  made  by  the  members 
.  r  !iu>  (■  '.wm'.'-U'c  .splertpd  from  the  minority 
juirty     t!u<    c'l  inir.i" cp    s!ia::    appoint    one 

ii.ssl.stani  ir  c  !i,.su.' .u.i  det-lf-nRt^d  by  SUCh 
mt'inbd'H  N  >  i\.«t.',iNf ant  Of  consultunt  sp- 
ixiiitrd  bv  the  Cotiuuiitpe  may  recelvs  com- 
piiiN.i'.  ^  lit  an  unnuul  gross  rat*  which 
<>x.  oo(U  i)V  111. no  th.vn  11.400  ths  annual 
^1  ,s  lai'  t  I  .  ;,i  .  atlon  Of  Shy  Individual 
,  (ic.siKo  'H'li  by  the  minority  members  of 

!  hi'   C'liMiiiilt'.rP. 

(f)  With  the  prior  consent  o(  the  execu- 
tion  (ippariinent  or  agency  concerned  and 

■  .  c,  I  !n!".'o  on  Utiles  and  Admlnlslrallon, 
iht>  c\-mnuiiee  may  (I)  utlllBS  the  services, 
information,  and  faculties  of  any  such  do- 

p.iMiii'o'     r  :i?rr.-v    t\nd  (8)   employ  on  « 

■  r.i!.ii  ii-.  o..'  hoK-.  '1,0  services  of  such  per- 
Monuel  uX  ti!  V  .ui  o  hi  |iotinenl  or  ugenoy  as 
It   deems   aa\uahh'      wi'ii    the   mnsent  of 

,,i:\  !•'  Ui-y  I  'ii.nh'  'I  o  ',  !  the  •iri..itp,  tif  any 
!,i!h,'Mniii  h  i.'o  thnit  ,:    i  ho  r  :•.  iihitce  may 

i|!  Ih.M'  !  :.o  t.irlUt  li'-'  ai;h  !  lir  .<  i  '.  .  .  ■,  of  UlC 
T'air   I   !      i.i.  h  ollit'f  (     anilh'  !rr  inniU" 

I  00  VI  liol  ,r\  01'  I  lir  I  ha  ,1  in  Ml      !    '  '        '  hntttVC 

iioi  01  ininon  !hu(  nil  h  iitiiuti  m  iiBvcBfiiii'y  and 

.ppl.ipil.h.O 

1(1)  Miilipniun  iniu'  br  Uiiioii  hs-  thS  OORl* 
mil  loo  1 1\  or  t  ho  nlkjnai  Ml  I'  ■;  '  iio  hrttrinan  or 
iinv  o'hi'r  nion»i)oi  do  .o;!. ''od  by  him,  and 
niav  hr  '.oivpd  bv  nnv  pn-i  i.  ilpulBbrtlPd  by 
NUi  n  ohnirnuui  or  niPinbor  Pho  iiiaiMiiun 
of   Uip   c'otuniittcp   or   ttuy   lUPinUcr    Uicioot 

nia'.    adillilll-dor   ua'hw   tO   WltllOSSOS. 
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Sec.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  Committee 
under  this  resolution,  which  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 9 through  January  31,  1965,  shall 

be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee. 


EFFECTIVE    DATE    OF    QUALIFICA- 
TION OF  BUFFALO   (N.Y.)   BRICK- 
LAYERS LOCAL  45  PENSION  FUND 
AS  A  QUALIFIED  TRUST 
Mr.  KEATING.     Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
relating  to  the  effective  date  of  the  qual- 
ification of  the  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  Bricklayer.s 
Local  45  pension  fund  as  a  qualified  trust 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.    I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record   at  this 

pwint.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met- 
CALF  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3702)  relating  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  qualification  of  Brick- 
layers Local  45  (Buffalo.  N.Y.)  pension 
fund  as  a  qualified  trust  under  section 
401(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  introduced  by  Mr.  Keating,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Bricklayers  Local  45  (Buffalo,  New  York) 
pension  fund,  which  was  established  by  a 
collective  bargaining  agreement  effective 
June  1.  1958.  and  which  has  been  held  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  constitute 
a  qualified  trust  under  section  401(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  and  to 
be  exempt  from  taxation  under  section  501 
(a)  of  such  Code,  for  years  ending  on  or 
after  November  29.  1960.  shall  h"  !i<  .d  and 
considered  to  have  been  a  qualiftod  trust 
under  such  section  401(a).  and  to  ha  >■  t  ■on 
exempt  from  tnxntlm  'hr-rtrr  snrh  ho  -ion 
501(ft),  for  the  por:  .d  h(  «inMHk.'  >  ii  Juno  1, 
1958.  and  ending'  ,1.  N  Min'  rr  2y,  ItftiO, 
but  only  If  It  i-^  -.1.  An  tu  ihr  'itisfactlon 
of  the  Secretary  of  tiio  lYoa.sn:  v  >  i  !h*4  dole- 
gate  that  the  truM  has  1  .t  m  \\:^  ponod 
been  operated  m' a  niannor  -Ahirh  u  aiiii 
jeopardlM  the  in'no'hs  oi  ;•..  bon.otu  .,ir,.'-' 
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Department  of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1963,  and  for  other  purposes; 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Whit- 
ten,  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
HoRAN,  and  Mr.  Taber  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

S.  1108.  An  act  authorizing  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  property  In  the  city  of  San 
Diego  to  the  regents  of  the  University  of 
California; 

S.  1878.  An  act  to  add  certain  lands  to  the 
Wasatch  National  Forest,  Utah,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  2421.  An  act  to  provide  for  retrocession 
of  legislative  Jurisdiction  over  U.S.  Naval 
Supply  Depot  Clearfield.  Ogden,  Utah: 

S.  3071.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hldayet 
Danish  Nakashldze; 

S.  3221.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  exchange 
of  certain  lands  In  Puerto  Rico;  and 

S.  3628.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  appointment  of 
citizens  or  nationals  of  the  United  States 
from  American  Samoa,  Guam,  or  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy,  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy. 

ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES. 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows- 

By  Ml    H.MiT: 
Address  delivered  by  Senator  Hartke  be- 
fore Labor  Day  celebration  at  Anderson.  Ind  , 
on  September  3.  1962. 


Till'    I  AX  nil  T. 


Mi  \'.(  ^K.'-l',  Ml'  Pu.s.dii.;  I  w  i.^.h  t.n 
thank  nm  t(!i!<  ;n  d  '.fio  \V'a,«i;i!u  to:. 
Post  for  M't  t  ;iiy  out  111  "-'1    !:  com  :.••(',  con- 
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to  the  edltoriul  un/.ad  ia\  i'....  I'li- 
vcralty."  which  is  puh  .■  i  i  n  ■  !,..•-  iti  >■  i.mr 

in  the  Waiihlhk.    :.    l'"'       l    ;''^-   'inati;- 

mouB    consent    Umi    ihc    •     '      •>     ii 
printed  «l  Uils  point  in  Uu  uk  ui  :•     i 
will  constitute  my  speech,  and  will  save 
tho  R.tiat.'s  lis'(tiliii'   to  nio  sprnk  nt 
Norrif  Ion -Ml  ^ll^  in.-iuinK  l'*  (  i-po- huh. 
to  Ii: i.i.nBblll, 

I  hcif  I     lie  nn  nb.lrctlon,  the  rdltor^nl 
wftM  ordrint  lo  bt  lU'Uited  In  the  Ricoi 
nn  follows; 
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nmpnUmctiH  which  will  make  our  aynipni  d 


personal  taxation  more  Inequitable  and  more 
difficult  to  administer  than  ever  before. 

In  tracing  the  process  of  transmogrifica- 
tion. It  Is  necessary  to  go  back  to  President 
Kennedy's  tax  proposals  of  April  1960.  At 
that  time  he  outlined  measures  designed  to 
close  tax  loopholes  which  covered  interest 
and  dividend  Income,  savings  Institutions, 
expense  accounts,  and  foreign  corporate  sub- 
sidiaries. His  loophole-closing  measures 
would  have  added  $2.3  billion  to  Federal 
revenues,  thus  more  than  offsetting  the  in- 
vestment-credit loss  of  $1.7  billion.  But  in 
their  passage  through  the  House  and  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  the  loophole- 
closing  provisions  were  systematically  weak- 
ened or  eliminated  and  the  bill  that  reached 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  shorn  of  Its  dividend- 
Interest  withholding  provision,  would  have 
resulted  In  a  net  revenue  loss  of  nearly  $700 
million. 

But  the  Senate  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
handiwork  of  its  Finance  Committee  and  it 
proceeded  to  pervert  as  well  as  attenuate  the 
remains  of  what  had  been  a  good  tax  bill. 
By  a  vote  of  51  to  13  it  Joined  the  House  in 
overturning  a  1959  Supreme  Court  decision 
which  declared  that  business-lobbying  ex- 
penditures are  not  tax  deductible.  And  it 
adopted  an  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
DiRKSEN  which  exempts  from  taxation  the 
profits  on  homes  sold  for  less  than  $30,000 
by  persons  over  65.  The  first  measure  will, 
according  to  Senator  Douglas,  "legitimize 
tremendous  expenditures  by  special  Interests 
to  affect  legislation"  while  not  providing 
comparable  treatment  to  lobbyists  for  the 
general  interest.  Dirksens  amendment 
opens  another  caplul-gains  loophole  which 
will  work  to  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
not  in  need  of  tax  relief. 

The  worst,  however.  Is  yet  to  come.  Yes- 
terday the  Senate  voted  to  table  a  measure 
already  passed  by  the  House  (H.R.  10). 
which  would  allow  self-employed  persons  to 
deduct  up  to  $1,760  annually  In  order  to 
finance  retirement  plans.  Assured  of  pas- 
sage in  the  Senate,  this  bill  would  provide 
a  tax  windfall  for  upper  income  profes- 
sionals. It  is  estimated  by  the  Treasury 
that  63  percent  of  the  tax  benefits  would 
accrue  to  persons  with  incomes  of  more  than 
$20,000  who  constitute  only  3  percent  of  the 
self-employed. 

In  the  28  months  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  President  made  hU  original  tax  pro- 
posals the  admlnistratlun  has  suffered  a 
series  of  hvimlllatlng  defeats  which  it  oc- 
cepied  without  strong  protest  In  order  to 
obtain  a  few  pallid  reforms.  But  there  Is 
no  longer  any  Jvistlflruilon  for  giving  ground, 
The  self-employed  pension  bill  Is  a  piece  of 
special  Interest  legislation  which  should  be 
promptly  vetoed  U  It  cannot  be  killed  by 
other  mesns. 

Mr.  MORSE,  NV  I'lr'Klc'  1  <;ily 
nrid  to  the  Pdltoruii  Uu  puml  I  niaiK  tho 
oilirr  dn.v:  nnmoly.  this  bill  la  for  tax 
Uodwi'iH,  The  bill  docs  not  ktrp  fnlth 
with  the  promises  of  ii..  D,  muciaiic 
Party  for  tax  rcfoim.  It  l^  a  shocking 
bill  which,  m  my  Jucii'PM  nt  bctrKyh  the 
fnlth  of  the  Auu'rlcin  iaMuiMis  m  the 
Democratic  Party,  i!  !  ai^.tna  to  the 
•  Miiuidfi's  of  thoNc  ii  a'  aiiif  '.()  pay  the 
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East  characterized  by  smoke -filled  hotel 
room  pressures.  He  left  behind  him  a 
trail  of  deep  resentment  on  the  part  of 
many  western  Democrats  who  have  a 
Democratic  record  of  supporting  Jeffer- . 
sonian  democracy  that  is  not  surpassed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Party. 

TRIBUTE   TO  JUDGE   EDWARD   A. 
BEARD 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  Judge 
Edward  A.  Beard,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia municipal  court,  is  an  excellent 
judge.  He  well  deserves  the  tribute  paid 
to  him  in  an  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News  of  September  5.  1962.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  the  editorial 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
w'as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Applause  foe  Judge  Beard 

Here's  a  belated  htizzah  for  Mtmicipal 
Judge  Edward  A.  Beard  who,  while  sitting  in 
District  Juvenile  court  for  2  weeks  recently 
in  the  absence  of  Judge  Orman  W.  Ketcham 
not  only  managed  to  keep  up  with  the  regu- 
lar docket  but  disposed  of  some  400  other 
cases  In  Judge  Ketcham's  sorry  backlog  of 
work  undone. 

The  fact  that  Judge  Beard  was  able  to  do 
this — and  do  It  with  a  great  deal  of  ease  and 
commonsense — demonstrates  what  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  has  been  saying  for  the 
past  several  years — that  Judge  Ketcham. 
however  well  meaning,  simply  Is  not  able  to 
run  the  court  as  It  can  and  should  be  run. 

By  taking  swift,  stern  action  against  traffic 
offenders.  Judge  Beard  disposed  of  some  200 
Jammed  up  cases  in  short  order.  Many  other 
cases  Involving  minor  offenses — some  dating 
back  for  months — he  simply  dismissed. 

"I  could  see  no  reason  to  try  youngsters 
who  have  been  home  awaiting  trial  for  8 
months  to  a  year  and  who  had  got  In  no 
further  trouble,"  he  explained.  As  for  the 
News  editorial  of  August  7  which  called  for 
the  wholesale  dismissal  of  Juvenile  cases  so 
old  that  the  youngsters  had  forgotten  the 
offense.  Judge  Beard  simply  remarked  that 
he  had  beat  us  to  the  punch. 

And  so  he  had,  we're  delighted  to  agree. 
In  fact,  he  found  one  case  so  old  thni  even 
the  arresting  policeman  wss  a  bit  hnry  about 
It,    Naturally,  that  went  out,  too. 

We  hope  the  two  new  Judges  appointed  by 
President  Kennedy  to  help  Judge  Keichum 
run  this  court  will  nvull  themselves  uf  Judge 
Bvard's  experience  and  comments. 

In  fact,  the  new  three-man  court,  and  the 
community  at  large,  could  very  well  lukt  a 
fresh  look  at  the  Juvenile  court  and  Us  prob- 
Iprns— not  particularly  those  reUtlng  to  the 
wny  It  has  been  run  In  recent  years,  but  to 
the  court's  overiUl  philosophy,  such  as  the 
kind  of  cases  which  properly  should  lie  re- 
ferred to  II,  We're  contldrnt  they  I'oviUI 
come  up  with  sum*  fresh  snd  chalU<nuiiig 
Ideaa, 


ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  THE  PEACK 
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a  yt'Ar'n  expcilonci'  Iiun  laid  lo  lo^l  \\wi*f 
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fiuici  the  drlvlnu,  IdrullNllc  Icmlci - 
shil)  of  ft  aroftt  public  sfMvutit  Hniwrnt 
Shiivcr  tho  Ppftcr  Corpw  hns  moio  Uuiii 
irdpomrd  thr  hopes  of  thoNP  of  us  who 
,supi)ortod  this  project  from  Us  inoop- 
lioii 

I  ask  unanimous  coiLscnt  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  brief  New 
York  Times  article  I  referred  to  above 
which  provides  some  idea  of  the  scope 
ai\d  vitality  of  the  Pence  Corps  opera- 
tion 

There  bemi?  no  objection,  the   article 
ua.s  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
a.-^  follows: 
SHRrvra  Sees  Major  US.  Gain  in  Peace  Corps 

W  iRK    TN-    A.siA — Operation    Is    Going    Ai - 

M    ■. :    :    M  Well  To  Be  Believed 

.-;:n  .m-re.  August  31.— Peace  Corps  opera- 
tlo!:.s  ;:-.  A.>[&  are  "going  almost  too  well  to  be 
believed,  according  to  Sargent  Shriver,  Di- 
rector of  the  Corps,  a  U.S.  volunteer  program 
to  assist  developing  countries.  A  year  ago 
today  the  first  contingent  of  the  Corps  was 
dispatched  overseas. 

Mr.  Shriver  declared  In  an  interview  that 
all  the  countries  he  had  visited  on  hts  cvir- 
rent  Asian  tour  had  asked  for  'three  to  four 
times  as  many"  Peace  Corps  workers  as  had 
been  assigned.  Of  2.600  volunteers  sent  over- 
seas. Mr.  Shriver  said.  400  are  in  southeast 
Asia  and  another  400  are  coming  to  the  area 
In  September. 

Corps  members  In  southeast  Asia  are  en- 
gaged principally  in  farm  development,  road- 
building.  teaching,  and  medical  work.  Many 
are  teaching  English  to  southeast  Asians 
eager  to  learn  a  language  in  which  they  can 
communicate  with  people  from  other  coun- 
tries. All  tne  American  volunteers  speak  the 
language  of  the  people  with  whom  they  work. 

In  addition  to  their  regular  work.  Mr. 
Shriver  said,  most  Peace  Corps  members  have 
undertaken  some  kind  of  extracurricular  ac- 
tivity, such  as  coaching  sports,  directing 
Scout  troops  or  running  camps  for  under- 
privileged children. 

SLOGANS    shift 

All  this,  he  declared,  has  helped  to  estab- 
lish a  more  favorable  image  of  the  United 
States  In  Asian  countries.  The  slogan 
"Yankee  go  home"  has  been  replaced  by 
"send  us  more  Peace  Corps  volunteers."  Mr. 
Shriver  said. 

The  health  of  Peace  Corps  workers,  who 
live  exjfctly  as  local  people  do  and  eat  the 
same  food,  has  been  "Incredibly  good."  Mr. 
Sl:river  declared.  He  said  that  major  illness 
had  been  almost  unknown  in  the  Corps,  al- 
though all  members  abroad  had  experienced 
minor  intestinal  upsets  from  unfamiliar 
diets. 

Mr.  Shriver  asserted  that  all  members  of 
the  Peace  Corps  were  thoroughly  trained  in 
simple  precautions  against  illness,  such  as 
boiling  drinking  water  and  keeping  inocula- 
tions up  to  date  He  added  that  a  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  physician  was  responsible 
for  the  health  of  Corps  members  in  each 
country. 

Mr.  Shr;'.er  w.us  barely  preceded  to  tiie 
British  Or'jwn  Colonies  of  North  Borneo  and 
Sarawak  by  60  young  men  and  wonieii,  some 
only   18   years    old,    who   constUii'e   the   .•irst 
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TRIBUTE    TO    SKN.'^TOH   KEFAUVER 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President,  the  August 
24  1962  edition  of  the  Keene  Evening 
Sentinel,  published  m  Keene,  N.H.,  con- 
tained an  editorial  about  our  distin- 
uuished  cr.leiu:ue.  the  senior  Senator 
fiom  Tennessee,  Estes  Kefauver.  which 
I  think  ought  to  be  given  wide  circula- 
tion. 

The  editorial  recounts  the  long  and 
lonely  struggle  carried  on  by  Senator 
Kef;.uver  to  provide  for  the  /merican 
people  protection  against  unsafe  and  in- 
effective drugs.  It  reminds  us  of  the 
abusive  treatment  meted  out  to  our  col- 
league and  some  of  the  defeats  he  en- 
countered along  the  way.  I  believe  this 
editorial  is  a  reflection  of  the  fact  that 
the  American  people  are  coming  to  ap- 
preciate the  important  contributions  to 
their  welfare  that  are  being  made  daily 
by  the  great  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  entitled  "Short  Memories"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Short  Memories 

Most  American  newspaper  readers  have 
very  short  memories.  But  for  those  whose 
memories  are  more  durable,  there  was  a  sar- 
donic background  to  a  story  in  the  head- 
lines earlier  this  week. 

The  story  reported  that  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  had  unanimously  ap- 
proved a  bill  which  would  give  President 
Kennedy  virtually  all  the  authority  he  needs 
to  protect  the  public  from  unsafe  and  in- 
effective drugs. 

It  required  a  tragedy — the  deformities  ap- 
parently caused  by  the  drug  thalidomide — 
to  prompt  the  Senators  to  provide  the  drug 
bill  with  a  set  of  dentures  to  replace  all  the 
teeth  they  had  earlier  extracted  from  it. 

Senator  Estes  Kefauver,  Tennessee  Demo- 
crat, who  headed  a  Senate  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee probe  of  the  drug  industry  in 
1959,  had  offered  stiff  reform  proposals  in  the 
first  place,  but  the  drug  manufacturers' 
lobby  had  been  too  much  for  him. 

This  week,  when  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  reversed  itself  In  the  aftermath 
of  the  thalidomide  scare,  Kefauver's  reform 
measures  were  put  back  into  the  legislation. 

Those  with  good  memories  could  not  help 
but,  recall  the  wild-swinging  campaign  con- 
ducted against  Kefauver  by  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical Manufacturers  Association,  a  campaign 
bolstered    in.presslvely  by   reprints  of   edl- 
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The  Chftrletton  (S,C,)  N'*-*  »>  Courlpr 
aald:  "Whether  the  BenntP  ,A;,'  'r  i"  -^  ,  i- 
commlttee,  headed  by  Senator  Esirs  Ki- 
FAuvER,  Democrat,  of  Tennewee,  <  i;  u- 
duct  R  fair  and  sensible  Inveatlgallon  ot  druK 
prices  is  yet  to  be  seen.  Senator  KrrAUvrR 
is  a  confirmed  headline  hunter  Wl.itever 
he  undertakes  should  be  regnrflr  i  a  irlly  " 
The  Montgomery  (Ala  )  Journa,  -^a.h  x:-,- 
Rtor  EsTxs  Kefauver,  of  Tennessee  ;s  a  m  I'l 
man,  but  Is  one  of  our  most  easily  recog- 
nised demagogs.  This  Senator  has  pre- 
viously conducted  some  investigations  which 
caused  headlines  but  no  legislation.  He  is 
now  conducting  another  investigation;  this 
time  it  is  the  price  of  drugs  and  medicines." 

The  Dallas  (Tex.)  News  said:  "It  appears 
that  the  59'ers  of  the  political  mining  camps 
have  discovered  that  there  are  votes  in 
'them  thar  scandals."  The  scandal  now  al- 
leged by  a  new  Kefauver  investigating  com- 
mittee is  that  the  Scherlng  Corp.  has  made 
a  profit  of  7.079  percent  on  a  new  dru?  com- 
bination which  it  recently  marketed.  The 
News  is  Inclined  to  suspect  a  charge  like 
that  because  of  its  sheer  dimensions. 

"The  most  patent,  the  most  dangerous 
and  most  prevalent  markup  in  American 
life  today  is  the  political  markup.  What 
men  like  Estes  Kefauver  cost  the  taxpayer, 
compared  to  what  the  Kefauvers  are  worth 
to  the  taxpayers,  would  probably  be  much 
more  than  7.079  percent." 

Tliere  were  many  more  similar  views  ex- 
pressed, and  thoughtfully  forwarded  to  other 
American  newspapers  by  the  Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers  Association  in  a  not  very 
subtle  attempt  to  promote  more  of  the  same. 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  know  how  many, 
if  any,  of  the  same  newspapers  are  now 
satisfied  that — quite  aside  from  the  price 
factor — Kefauver's  Investigation  of  the  drug 
Industry  wasn't  a  waste  of  time,  after  all; 
that  the  public  needs  the  protection  it  will 
belatedly  get  from  the  bill  approved  this 
week  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

It  would  also  be  interesting  to  know  how 
many  U.S.  legislators  have  learned  that  the 
practice  of  closing  doors  after  horses  are 
stolen — as  was  the  case  in  the  thalidomide 
tragedy — is  not  a  particularly  progressive 
method  of  operation 


SOVIET  spacf;  vehicles 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  on  Tuesday 
September  4  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Scince  and 
Astronautics,  the  Honorable  Gforge  P 
Miller,  and  I,  as  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences,  jointly  addres.sed  an  in- 
quiry to  the  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. In  our  letter  we  referred  to 
published  reports  that  the  Soviet  Union 
had  tried  unsuccessfully  to  send  a  space 
vehicle  to  Venus  on  Auijust  2.5  and  to  a 
subsequent  denial   by   a   leading  Soviet 
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III  hlH  ITply  to  the  BpR('<  ^  n>inltl(*M 
of  the  HuUHC  Rtid  BniRtr,  Mr,  W<  i  i 
qiiotri!  n  I'rport  which  hr  nhtnitHti  ;  aa 
"Hlipioprlictr  aKcnclcd  of  ti  (.  \  ni. 
mrnl"  Hinting  that  H  •  s  nu  i  Union  has 
made  two  uttempUi  tu  •■ina  spacecraft  to 
Mars  and  four  to  Venus  and  that  of  these 
hlx  altemptfl,  only  one  probe  was  succesa- 
fully  launched  on  an  Interplanetary 
path. 

The  whole  world  can  see  that  once 
again  the  Russians  have  been  leas  than 
honest  in  releasing  Infoimation  about 
their  space  program.  The  advantages 
of  our  own  policy  of  frank  disclosure  will 
be  readily  seen. 

All  Members  of  the  Senate  will,  I  am 
sure,  find  these  letters  of  great  interest. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
letters  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  for  the  information  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

U.S.    Senate, 
Committee    on    Aeronautical 

and  Space  Sciences. 
September  4.  1962. 
Hon.  James  E.  Webb. 

>ldmtnt5frafor,     National     Aeronautics     and 
Space  Administration,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Director  Webb:  In  the  past  weeks 
there  have  been  two  reports  in  the  press 
which  have  troubled  vis  as  chairmen  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Space; 
(1)  The  Saturday  morning  newspapers  car- 
ried an  article  reporting  that  the  Soviet 
Union  failed  in  an  nttempt  to  successfully 
send  a  space  vehicle  to  Venus  on  August  25, 
1962;  (2)  on  August  30,  1962.  Efr.  L.  I. 
Sedov.  a  leading  Soviet  space  expert  was 
interviewed  by  a  professor  of  Tokyo  Univer- 
sity. The  question  was  asked;  "Since  the 
Soviet  Union  has  never  made  an  advance 
announcement  of  laimchlngs,  some  people 
suspect  that  there  have  been  unsuccessful 
launchings  in  the  past;  would  you  tell  me 
the  truth,  say.  confidentially?"  Sedov:  "The 
Soviet  Union  makes  an  announcement  as 
soon  as  a  rocket  is  launched.  There  is  no 
substantial  diflference  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  in  the  way  of 
announcement.  If  tliere  is  any  failure,  it 
must  be  known  to  the  world." 

It  Is  ovir  clear  understanding  that  the  So- 
viet Union  does  not  announce  all  of  its  shots 
and  therefore  Dr.  SedoVs  answer  appears  to 
be  in  conflict  with  the  information  in  our 
possession.  Dr.  Sedov's  statement  and  the 
report  of  the  Venus  shot  failure  are  so 
patently  at  variance  that  we  feel  it  is  im- 
portant that  if  the  U.S.  Government  pos- 
sesses any  information  relative  to  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  by  the  Soviet  Union  to 
launch  a  spacecraft  to  Venus,  or  other 
planetary  probes,  that  this  Information 
should  be  made  available  to  our  committees 
and  to  the  American  people. 

The  world  must  of  necessity  admire  the 
remarkable  achievements  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  field  of  space.  A  shadow  is 
thrown  over  the  entire  space  effort  through 
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BhAfU  AtlMINlBTRATIOM, 

Wanliingtou.DC,  Sfpttmbcr  5,  tMi. 
Hon.  RniRRT  H.  Kmn. 

Ctiairman,  Commntrr  nn  Arrr>nautiral  and 
Spare  Scienrm,  V.S  Sruair,  Washington, 
B.C. 
Hon,  Oboroe  P,  Millbr, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Science  and  A»- 
tronauticK.  VS.  Houite  of  Repreaenta' 
tivex,  Washington.  D.C. 

Gentlemen:  I  agree.  The  Soviets'  broad 
policy  of  announcing  successes  but  declining 
to  admit  failure  does  cast  a  shadow  over 
their  entire  space  effort — remarkable  as  It 
might  be. 

You  jointly  proposed  that  If  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment possesses  any  Information  relative 
to  unsuccessful  planetary  probes  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  that  this  information  should 
be  made  available  to  your  committees  and 
to  the  American  people. 

In  response  to  this  proposal.  Inquiry  was 
made  of  appropriate  agencies  of  this  Gov- 
ernment.   The  response  was  as  follows: 

"The  Soviet  Union  has  pursued  a  vigorous 
but  unsuccessful  program  to  send  Instru- 
mented space  probes  to  the  planets.  Thus 
far,  two  attempts  have  been  made  to  send 
spacecraft  to  Mars  and  four  to  Venus.  Of 
these  six  attempts,  only  one  probe  was  suc- 
cessfully launched  on  an  interplanetary  path, 
the  Venus  probe  of  February  12,  1961.  How- 
ever, it  was  only  a  qualified  success  because 
its  radio  transmission  failed  after  several 
days,  long  before  it  reached  Venus.  None  of 
the  five  remaining  attempts  achieved  a  suc- 
cessful trajectory  because  of  rocket  vehicle 
malfunctions. 

"The  same  mission-planning  philosophy 
and  vehicle  combination  was  used  on  each 
of  the  Soviet  interplanetary  series.  A  park- 
ing orbit  technique  is  consistently  exploited, 
whereby  the  first  three  stages  attempt  to 
launch  the  payload  into  a  low  earth  sat- 
ellite orbit  as  in  the  U.S.  Mariner  program. 
After  one  passage  around  the  earth,  the 
fourth  or  ejection  stage  Is  fired  over  Africa. 
If  successful,  this  sends  the  Instrumented 
probe  on  a  ballistic  path  to  the  planets.  Had 
the  launching  been  successful  in  each  of  the 
six  cases  listed  below,  the  probe  would  have 
arrived  at  Venus  or  Mars  with  too  high  a 
velocity  to  have  been  orbited  around  either 
planet.  Optimum  conditions  were  chosen  for 
each  launching  attempted  thus  far  so  as  to 
simplify  the  task  of  either  guidance  or  per- 
formance— or  both. 

"1.  Octot»er  10,  1960:  A  unannounced  at- 
tempt to  send  a  probe  to  Mars  failed  before 
a  parking  orbit  was  achieved.  Had  this 
probe  been  successful,  it  would  have  reached 
Mars  in  about  230  days. 

"2.  October  14.  1960:  A  second  attempt 
to  send  a  probe  to  Mars  using  virtually  the 
same  trajectory  also  failed  before  a  parking 
orbit  was  achieved. 

"3.  February  4.  1961 :  The  first  attempt 
to  send  a  spacecraft  to  Venus  was  success- 
fully placed  in  its  earth  parking  orbit,  but 
could  not  be  ejected  into  its  planned  Venus 
trajectory.  The  Soviet  Union  announced 
the  launching  as  a  successful  earth  satellite 
Sputnik  VII  and  claimed  for  it  a  new  weight 
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"0.  AuKxiHt  BR,  IBOa  A  third  ntt(>mpt  to 
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Into  Its  BRtrlllte  parking  nrbit,  but  nppnrent- 
ly  could  not  bo  ejected.  Had  this  shot  been 
Bucoeesful,  the  probe  would  hnve  arrived  nt 
Venus  on  about  December  7,  10S2.  ahead  of 
the  U.S.  Mariner  II.  It  appears  thnt  the 
normal  flight  time  of  112  days  for  this  date 
was  Intentionally  shortened  to  104  days 
by  sacrificing  spacecraft  weights.  This 
launching  attempt  has  not  yet  been  an- 
nounced by  the  Soviet  Union. 

"6.  September  1,  1962:  The  fourth  at- 
tempt to  reach  Venus  was  also  successfully 
placed  Into  a  satellite  parking  orbit,  but 
could  not  be  ejected.  The  Soviet  Union  hns 
not  yet  announced  this  attempt  nor  the 
presence  of  the  unused  components  In 
orbit." 

Sincerely, 

James  E.  Webb. 

Administrator. 


TRIBUTE  TO  AN  ALASKA  LADY 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  Sep- 
tember 23  will  mark  the  90th  birthday 
of  one  of  Alaska's  great  ladies.  Mrs. 
Margaret  Keenan  Harrais.  of  Valdez. 

During  her  48  years  in  Alaska  she  has 
devoted  herself  to  community  and  public 
service.  She  has  possessed  always  a 
young  spirit  in  a  pioneer  land.  Her  ex- 
periences during  almost  half  a  century 
in  Alaska  and  the  contributions  she  made 
as  educator.  U.S.  commissioner,  and 
more  recently  as  deputy  magistrate  for 
the  State,  a  position  from  which  she  is 
about  to  retire,  now  are  told  in  an  ex- 
cellent article  written  by  a  Valdez  neigh- 
bor. Frances  Walker.  Mrs.  Harrais'  in- 
spiring friendship  has  meant  much  to 
Mrs.  Bartlett  and  me.  as  it  has  to  count- 
less Alaskans  and  all  Alaska  salutes  her. 
My  wife  and  I  have  perhaps  especial 
reason  to  do  so  because  it  was  long,  long 
ago  that  we  attended  school  in  Fair- 
banks. Alaska,  when  Mrs.  Harrais  was 
superintendent  there.  Her  Ufe  has  been 
a  model  of  all  that  is  good  and  decent  and 
constiTJCtive.  All  who  know  Mrs.  Har- 
rais. and  those  who  have  heard  of  her 
will  want  to  join  me  in  expressing  the 
hope  and  wish  that  she  will  have  many 
happy  birthday  anniversaries. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mrs    Harrais  Will  Retire 
(By  Frances  Walker) 
Valdez. — Numerous  messages  of  congratu- 
lations are  being  received  this  week  by  Mrs. 
Margaret  Keenan  Harrais,  who  will  resign  as 
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deputy  magistral  at  Vaidez  The  resigna- 
tion will  end  a  career  of  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury in  Alaska.  Mrs.  Harrais  will  observe 
her  i)Oth  birthday  September  23. 

Originally  Mrs.  Harrais  had  been  expected 
to  end  her  deputy  magistrate's  duties  this 
week,  but  she  is  continuing  for  a  short  time 
at  the  request  of  the  superior  court  Judge  Ed- 
vard  V  Davis.  The  judge  asked  her  to  con- 
tinue until  he  is  able  to  name  a  successor, 
probably  next  week. 

A  schoolteacher  by  profession,  Mrs.  Har- 
rais Clime  to  Alaska  m  lyl4  at  the  age  of  42 
alter  a  successful  career  in  Idaho.  In  the 
span  uf  years  that  followed,  she  served  as 
first  woman  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Fairbanks,  administered  '"the  last  spanking 
he  ever  had  in  school"  to  Senator  E.  L  Bart- 
LETT  Democrat,  of  Alaska,  and  drilled  a  sound 
foundation  of  parliamentary  l.iw  into  a 
freshman  legislator,  William.  A.  Egan.  n  ^w 
Governor  of  AKiska. 

In  addition.  Mrs.  Harrius  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  terri:<.)nal  board  of  eduction  ior 
18  years,  and  after  the  death  of  her  husband. 
Martin,  in  1936  succeeded  him  as  U  S.  com- 
missioner in  Vaidez.  Twice  she  was  offered 
the  U  S  cimmlssloners  post  in  Ancliorage 
and  twice  she  refused  the  honor  to  stay 
home  m  Vaidez.  With  statehood,  her  duties 
remained  virtually  the  same  under  the  new 
title  of  deputy  magistrate. 

While  superintendent  of  schools  in  Fair- 
banks from  1916  until  1919,  Mrs  Harrais.  as 
"Margaret  Kennan,  spinster,'  wrote  with  an 
Indelible  pencil  tipon  the  meniories  of  her 
pupils.  Few  could  forget  the  whooping  $10,- 
000  war  bond  drive  in  which  each  of  the 
200  children  enrolled  in  school  purchased  a 
$50  war  bond  through  his  or  her  own  earn- 
ings. Parents  were  asked  not  to  help.  Mrs. 
Harrais  set  up  an  employment  oflftce  at  school 
and  assisted  the  children  in  finding  spare 
time  Jobs. 

The  women  of  Fairbanks  and  certainly  the 
editor  of  the  News-Miner,  the  late  W,  F 
Thompson,  could  never  forget  her.  She 
edited  the  unusual  "Women's  Edition"  of  the 
News-Miner  on  Thanksgiving  eve.  1917,  which 
enlisted  the  services  of  55  women.  The  news- 
paper sparked  to  success  a  benefit  which 
raised  nearly  $4,000  In  less  than  1  month  to 
sponsor  six  beds  in  the  American  Ambulance 
Ho.-pital  near  Paris.  Only  one  bed,  at  $600. 
had  been  anticipated  for  all  of  Alaska,  but 
F.ar''i.iiiks  alone  had  paid  for  six. 

r  A  ts  d.iring  her  Fairbanks  stay  that  Miss 
Mi'^-.:-'  Keenan  met  Martin  Harrais,  a 
Un; .  e:-  ;■  y  A  Washington  graduate  and  an 
early  day  prospector  of  the  neighboring  camp 
city  of  Chena.  Harrais,  who  had  made  and 
lost  several  large  fortunes  In  gold,  was  keenly 
Interested  in  sta'tehood  and  had  tossed  his 
hat  into  the  hot,  flve-pronged  candidate  field 
in  1912  which  reelected  Judge  James  Wicker- 
8ham  as  Delegate  to  Congress.  In  1920,  Har- 
rais transferred  his  mining  intere.-:ts  to  the 
McCarthy-Chltlna  district,  '.iknu'  with  him 
M.-Ss  Keenan  as  his  bride 

Wnr.e  he  pruspected,  Mrs  H.irrais  taught 
at  the  tmy  McCarthy  scho^'l  \M'.h  the  same 
devtjted  intere.'^t  as  she  had  nandled  the 
Fiirb.iiiks  scho<;l  system  On  the  eve  of  the 
1929  sti)ck  market  crash,  Harrais  was  on  the 
verge  of  another  fortune,  this  time  In  cop- 
per The  crash  not  only  dashed  all  hopes 
for  .succe?s  but  with  it  went  their  invest- 
ments and  savings  in  Seattle  banks  and  bus;- 
nes.s  buildings. 

Undatinted  the  intrepid  pair  began  anew, 
first  i-.e^r  Cordova,  then  m  Vaidez  where  m 
1934  Harrais  accepted  an  appo.nrment  as  U  S. 
comnil.ssloner  Upon  his  dea-h  2  years  later, 
Mrs  Harrais  succeeded  him  in  this  capacity, 
maintaining  an  office  in  the  Federal  building 
until  it  was  leveled  by  fire  a  few  years  later. 
Since  then,  the  perfectly  kept  records  of 
the  Vaidez  district,  that  include  the  1912 
recordings  in  the  firm  hand  of  Alaska  states- 
men, Anthony  J  Dimond,  hai-e  been  kept  m 
the    front    room    of    her    modest    home.      A 


fadec,  timeworn  shinttle  with  the  Inscrip- 
tion. US.  commissu)ner'  suU  hangs  over 
her  doorway. 

Throughout  her  years  of  service  as  U.S. 
c  >mmissiuner  and  as  deputy  magistrate,  Mrs. 
Harrais  has  conducted  her  ofBce  with  such 
inte2;rity  that  most  of  those  whom  she  has 
fired  or  sentenced  have  oflfered  a  hesitant, 
re-pectful  "thank  you"  as  they  departed. 

H ':^'jrs  have  come  her  way.  In  the  latter 
1920  s  .Mrs.  Harrais  was  asked  to  serve  on  a 
15-niember  national  committee  to  survey 
and  submit  a  report  on  law  enforcement  for 
the  National  Association  of  Women's  Clubs. 
Her  report,  written  at  McCarthy,  appeared 
with  such  notables  of  the  times  as  Mrs.  H. 
W  Peabody.  Commander  Evangeline  Booth, 
and  Carrie  Chapman  Catt. 

In  1941.  the  1,080  U.S.  commissioners  In 
other  States  and  the  72  in  Alaska  were  asked 
to  writ«  a  report  offering  suggestions  or 
criticisms  of  the  U.S.  commissioner  system. 
Just  two  submissions  were  included  in  the 
final  report,  one  from  a  district  Judge,  and 
one  from  a  U.S.  commissioner,  Mrs.  Harrais. 
Wide  attention  of  the  U.S.  Interior  De- 
partment was  afforded  Mrs.  Harrais  in  1944 
when  she  engaged  in  a  "merry  scrap"  with 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes. 
the  old  curmudgeon"  and  "Lord  of  Alaska." 
Her  plea  for  statehood  brought  a  sheaf  of 
replies  fmrn  well-placed  Government  officials, 
mcludii^.g  Ickes. 

In  addition,  Mrs.  Harrais  found  time  to 
serve  as  Democratic  territorial  committee- 
woman  and  also  president  of  the  Alaska 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  as 
well  as  membership  in  the  Woman's  Club. 
In  Vaidez  she  worked  as  chairman  of  the 
Vaidez  Hospital  Board  and  took  a  keen  inter- 
est in  the  El  Nathan  Children's  Home.  In 
her  spare  time  she  devoted  herself  to  the 
task  each  winter  of  mending  the  mittens, 
sweaters  and  socks  for  the  100  children  of 
the  home.  Since  the  home  has  been  closed 
she  has  turned  to  knitting  afghans  for  dis- 
abled soldiers  in  veterans  hospitals  and  Is 
presently  working  on  her  91st  afghan.  Polks 
in  Vaidez  supply  the  yarn. 

It  was  while  she  was  in  Fairbanks  that 
Mrs.  Harrais  fell  into  the  habit  of  writing 
a  newsletter  home  during  the  week  between 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  because  she  was 
too  busy  during  the  school  year  and  her 
summers  were  also  occupied. 

These  letters  have  now  arranged  them- 
selves into  neat  chapters  of  her  life,  with 
the  most  hilarious  by  far  being  the  account 
of  the  "Woman's  Edition"  of  the  Fairbanks 
Daily  News-Miner  Pieced  together,  the 
chapters  give  a  glowing  account  of  her  en- 
tire life  as  well  as  an  accurate  history  of  her 
pioneer  period.  The  book.  If  published,  could 
rank  in  importance  with  the  "Diary  of  Judge 
Wickersham." 

Mrs  Harrais.  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  was 
reared  m  Ohio,  graduated  from  Valparaiso 
University,  then  engaged  in  a  teaching 
career  in  Idaho. 

In  retirement  Mrs.  Harrais  is  looking  for- 
ward to  knitting  more  afghans  for  disabled 
veterans  In  the  winter  months,  and  devoting 
herself  to  her  garden  in  the  summer.  Her 
Interest  in  Alaska  and  the  world  at  large 
will  remain  the  same. 


RUSK  ASKS  O.AS  PARLEY  ON  CUBA 

Mr  WILEY  Mr.  President,  the 
Communist-supported  ai-ms  buildup  in 
Cuba  i.s  a  matter  of  great  concern,  not 
only  to  the  United  States,  but  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  For  this  reason, 
I  urged  last  week  that  the  Organization 
of  American  States — OAS — investigate 
the.>e  arms  shipments  to  Cuba. 

I  quote  from  the  statement: 

The  Orginizition  of  American  States 
I  OAS  1   has  a  fundamental  responsibility  for 


investigating — and   taking   action   against — 
this  menace  to  peace. 

The  OAS,  too,  I  believe,  could  well  (1) 
redefine  its  policy  on  such  threatening  ac- 
tions; (2)  determine  more  effective  meas- 
ures against  export  of  communism  and  ag- 
gression from  Cuba  to  the  Latin  American 
nations;  and  (3)  reexpress  a  warning  to 
the  European-Asian  Communist  countries 
against  further  arms  shipments  invasion  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  therefore 
that  Secietary  Dean  Rusk  has  now  pro- 
posed to  membeis  of  the  OAS  that  a 
foreign  ministers'  confeience  be  held  in 
September  to  discuss  the  possibility  of 
new  sanctions  against  Cuba. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an 
article  from  today's  Washington  Post 
relating  to  this  matter  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rusk  Asks  OAS  Parley  on  Cuba — Foreign 
Ministers  Would  Consider  New  Sanctions 

(By  Dan  Kurzman) 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  proposed  to 
members  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  yesterday  that  a  foreign  ministers' 
conference  be  held  late  In  September  to  dis- 
cuss the  possibility  of  new  sanctions  against 
Cuba. 

Rusk  asked  the  ambassadors  of  the  OAS 
nations  at  an  "informal "  meeting  to  relay 
the  request  to  their  governments.  U.S. 
sources  said.  The  conference  would  take 
place  in  the  United  States,  as  the  foreign 
ministers  will  be  in  New  York  for  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  session  opening 
on  September  18 

The  American  proposal  wos  made  after 
Rusk  explained  and  expanded  on  President 
Kennedy's  announcement  on  Tuesday  that 
Russia  is  dispatching  large  shipments  of  de- 
fensive military  equipment  to  Cuba,  together 
with  about  3.500  technicians.  The  diplo- 
mats asked  many  questions  about  the  nature 
and  amount  of  aid  being  given,  but,  U.S 
sources  said,  offered  no  opinions  about  the 
significance  of  this  aid  or  what  might  be 
done  about  it. 

The  United  States  feels  that  the  time  Is 
now  psychologically  ripe  for  a  new  foreign 
ministers'  conference  In  view  of  Russia's  in- 
creasing Involvement  In  Cuba. 

"This  new  Russian  aid  to  Cuba  could  be 
a  mixed  blessing."  one  US.  ofBcial  said.  "It 
should  serve  to  dispel  any  doubts  among  the 
other  Latin  American  countries  that  Cuba 
Is  a  full-fledged  Soviet  satellite 

The  OAS  ousted  Cuba  from  Its  ranks  ear- 
lier this  year  at  Washington's  behest,  but 
five  countries  opposed  the  move  for  "legal" 
reasons,  weakening  U.S.  efforts  to  Isolate 
Cuba  completely. 

Washington  may  propose  at  the  projected 
conference  that  OAS  members  cut  off  all 
trade  with  Cuba.  Some  Latin  American 
countries  still  maintain  commercial  relations 
with  Havana. 

In  the  past  several  months,  U.S.  officials 
pointed  out.  two  of  the  countries  that  were 
opposed  to  an  excessively  tough  policy 
toward  Cuba — Argentina  and  Ecuador — have 
broken  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Havana, 
a  development  that  should  further  ease  the 
way  toward  a  strong  united  antl-Castro , 
policy. 

NO  ALARM    AT  SOVIET   AID 

At  the  same  time,  administration  leaders 
rccmphaslzed  that  there  is  no  reason  for 
alarm  about  the  Soviet  shipments,  which 
they  maintain  comprise  strictly  defensive 
weapons  according  to  what  Is  now  known. 

One  ofBclal  said  there  is  little  meaning  In 
statements   like  those  of  Senator  Kenneth 
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B.  Keating,  Repuijllcan,  of  New  York,  that 
the  Soviet  technicians  are  in  reality  soldiers 
Not  only  is  there  no  evidence  of  this,  the 
source  said,  but  3,500  common  foot-soldiers 
would  probably  pose  less  danger  to  hemi- 
spheric security  than  3,500  trained  techni- 
cians. 

U.S.  officials  stated  further  that  if  Russia 
has  refrained  from  supplying  Eastern  Europe 
and  Communist  China  with  sophisticated 
offensive  weapons,  it  probably  will  not  fvu-- 
nlsh  Cuba  with  such  arms. 

SOVIET    SOURCES   AGREE 

Soviet  sources  agreed  with  this  view, 
maintaining  that  Russia  has  no  Intention 
of  furnishing  Cuba  with  anything  but  de- 
fensive weapons. 

"Actually,  we  are  helping  to  stabilize  the 
situation  In  Latin  America,"  the  Russian 
sources  said,  "Cuba  will  be  so  powerful 
defensively  that  your  leaders  will  have  to 
give  up  all  thought  of  a  new  Invasion,  and 
think  only  of  peace  ' 

The  Informants  said  Cuba  explained  to 
the  Soviet  Union  that  it  had  to  have  suffi- 
cient defensive  weapons  to  assure  that  no 
new  U.S.  military  venture  would  be  at- 
tempted, and  Moscow  heeded  the  plea. 

In  another  development,  the  Czechoslovak 
Ambassador  yesterday  delivered  a  Cuban 
note  to  the  United  States  charging  that 
American  planes  ht.ve  been  guilty  of  about 
20  violations  of  Cuban  airspace.  The 
Cuban  diplomat  said  Edwin  M.  Martin,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American 
Affairs,  promised  to  investigate  the  charges. 

The  Ambassador  indicated  that  the  note 
did  not  necessarily  represent  a  reply  to  recent 
U.S.  charges  that  two  Cuban  naval  vessels 
fired  on  a  U.S.  Navy  plane  15  miles  off  the 
Cuban  coast. 

The  ofncial  Cuban  newspaper  Revolucion 
said  yesterday  that  President  Kennedy's 
statement  on  Tuesday  was  an  "inadmissible 
intervention"  In  Cuba's  internal  affairs  and 
"a  new  step  along  the  path  of  criminal  ag- 
gression." The  newspaper  added,  "Don't 
think,  Mr.  Kennedy,  that  Cuba  can  be  in- 
timidated." 

Premier  Fidel  Castro  himself  has  Issued 
no  comment  on  the  situation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  morning  business, 
I  shall  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  fiom  Minnesota  need  not  do 
that.    As  agreed  to  last  night 

The  PRESIDmG  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  have  morning 
business  to  submit  ? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  No,  Mr.  President, 
not  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  mctrning  business  to  be 
submitted,  morning  business  is  closed. 


REVENUE    ACT    OF    1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10650 >  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide a  credit  for  investment  in  certain 
depreciable  property,  to  eliminate  cer- 
tain defects  anc  inequities,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
vote  against  the  pending  bill.  I  shall 
vote  against  it  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

If  there  are  to  be  tax  reductions,  I 
should  like  to  support  them.  But  the 
reductions  should  be  made  on  the  basis. 
first,  of  achieving  reductions  in  our  ex- 
penditures. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  bill  because 
its    enactment    will,    fii-st,    reduce    the 


revenues  of  the  Federal  Government  by 
$440  million  m  the  fiscal  year  1962; 
second,  enactment  of  the  bill  will  con- 
flict With  the  advice  and  the  request  of 
the  principal  beneficiaries  of  the  bill; 
third,  enactment  will  prevent  considera- 
tion of  the  various  items  in  the  bill  in 
their  relationship  to  the  overall  tax  re- 
duction bill  which  will  come  before  Con- 
gress in  the  next  session;  fourth,  enact- 
ment will  place  the  Government  in  a 
position  of  dealing  unequally  with  differ- 
ent busines.ses  in  general,  and  also  with 
businesses  of  a  similar  nature;  fifth,  en- 
actment will  decrease  needed  revenues, 
not  only  in  the  fiscal  year  1963,  but  also 
in  each  year  thereafter  for  as  long  as 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  remain  in  effect. 

With  regard  to  item  No.  1  as  one  of 
the  bases  for  voting  against  the  bill,  I 
point  out  that,  on  page  9.  the  report  on 
the  bill  shows  that  the  revenue  losses 
by  means  of  the  bill  as  it  came  before 
the  Senate  would  be  $630  million.  I  have 
used  the  figure  $440  million,  because 
there  seems  to  be  .^^ome  controversy  as 
to  the  exact  amount.  But  the  report 
shows  that  the  loss  will  be  $630  million. 

It  is  my  view  that  inasmuch  as  In 
early  January  the  Treasury  Department 
made  available  to  businesses,  through  a 
reformation  of  the  formula  on  depre- 
ciation, the  sum  of  $1,500  million  in  the 
first  year,  we.  by  means  of  the  enactment 
of  this  bill,  contemplate  providing  an- 
other $630  million,  as  set  forth  in  the 
report,  or  $440  million,  which  is  my  con- 
servative estimate  of  what  the  bill  will 
cost. 

According  to  present  figures,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  there  will  be  a  deficit  of 
$3,900  million  in  the  fiscal  year  1963. 
This  $3,900  million  does  not  at  all  include 
the  losses  which  will  be  sustained  as  a 
result  of  the  enactment  of  the  pending 
bill.  Thus,  if  we  add  to  the  $3,900  mil- 
lion my  figure  of  $440  million — reflecting 
the  losses  which  will  be  sustained  if  the 
bill  is  enacted — there  will  be  a  deficit  of 
$4,340  million,  to  begin  with. 

But  we  must  move  on  from  that  basis. 
For  example,  there  are  pending  before 
the  Senate  a  number  of  bills,  as  follows: 

First.  The  standby  public  works  bill, 
which  will  cost  $1,500  million. 

Second.  The  $2,700  million  Federal-aid 
bill  for  colleges,  universities,  and  stu- 
dent scholarships. 

Third.  The  proposed  Federal  employ- 
ees pay  raise  bill,  which  may  provide  an 
increased  expenditure  of  one  and  a  half 
billion  dollars. 

Fourth.  The  youth  employment  op- 
portunities bill,  which  initially  calls  for 
an  expenditure  annually  of  $240  million. 

Fifth.  The  proposed  temporary  ex- 
tended unemployment  compensation  bill 
could  require  outlays  of  several  hundred 
million  dollars. 

Sixth  The  $500  million  proposal  to 
subsidize  local,  govcrnmentally  operated. 
transportation  systems 

All  of  these  figures  forebode,  m  my 
judgment,  a  deficit  operation  in  fiscal 
1963  of  at  lea.'-t  $6  or  $7  billion. 

I  submit  we  cannot  suffer  that  situa- 
tion in  the  face  of  the  26  deficits  that 
we  have  had  in  the  last  32  years  of  op- 
eration of  this  Government 

Now  I  come  to  my  second  point,  aiid 
that  is,  the  passage  of  the  bill  will  con- 


flict with  the  advice  of  the  principal 
beneficiaries  of  the  bill.  The  AT  4.  T 
is  to  be  a  beneficiaiT  of  at  least  $75  mil- 
lion. My  understanding  is  that  it  will  be 
$130  million.  It  testified  that  the  bill 
should  not  be  passed. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers, having  members  that  would  be  bene- 
ficiaries under  the  bill,  testified  that  it 
should  not  be  passed. 

I  cannot  understand  how,  in  the  face 
of  that  advice  and  that  judgment,  given 
by  corporations  and  individuals  who  are 
to  be  the  principal  beneficiaries  of  the 
bill,  we  ought  to  pass  it,  having  in  mind 
the  dire  impact  will  have  on  the  fiscal 
situation  of  the  future. 

The  AFLr-CIO  advise  that  the  bill 
should  not  be  passed,  but  they  are  not 
beneficiaries. 

To  me  it  seems  that  when  AT.  i.  T.. 
the  national  chamber  of  commerce,  and 
the  National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers as  beneficiaries  take  the  position 
that  it  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
country  to  pass  the  bill,  we  definitely 
ought  not  do  so. 

Point  No.  3  is  that  it  will  prevent  a 
consideration  of  the  various  items  in  the 
bill  in  their  relation  to  the  overall  tax 
reduction  proposal  that  will  come  before 
the  Congress  in  the  next  session.  That 
subject  has  been  under  discussion.  The 
President  has  stated  that  he  will  recom- 
mend that  the  tax  bill  passed  in  the  year 
1963  be  made  retroactive  as  of  January 
1.  1963. 

Mr.  Reuther.  president  of  the  United 
Automobile  Workers  of  America,  called 
for  a  $10  billion  income  tax  cut.  He. 
however,  concentrated  the  recommenda- 
tion to  be  applicable  to  the  lower  and 
middle  income  brackets. 

President  Kennedy  has  said  that  his 
tax  cut  proposal  would  provide  a  reduc- 
tion for  both  corporate  and  individual 
income  tax  liabilities.  This  approach 
was  endorsed  as  recently  as  July  3,  1962. 
by  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion, in  advocating  a  reduction  in  the 
lowest  income  tax  bracket  rate  to  10 
percent  from  the  present  level  of  20  per- 
cent. 

If  we  are  to  have  this  subject  before 
us  in  1963.  with  all  of  its  ramifications. 
I  submit  that  we  ought  not  in  1962  deal 
with  it  on  a  piecemeal  basis.  The  whole 
context  of  the  problem  ought  to  be 
brought  before  the  Senate,  not  only  the 
proposed  reduction  that  is  to  be  made  In 
1963.  but  the  several  aspects  contained 
in  the  bill  now  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MOFISE.  I  just  could  not  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  more.  If 
we  are  to  have  a  tax  reform  bill.  I  think 
it  ought  to  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  the  totality  of  the  problem.  What  we 
are  going  to  do  here  today  is  pass  a 
makeshift  bill,  and  a  very  bad  make- 
shift bill.  We  are  passing  it  under  the 
great  pressure  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
knows  is  being  visited  upon  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  to  get  any  compromise 
we  have  to  accept  in  order  to  get  some 
tax  label  bill  passed  so  Congress  can 
adjourn.     Of  course,  what  we  ought  to 
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do  is  adjourn,  go  home,  and  let  the  vot- 
ers react  to  this  proposal,  have  the  elec- 
lion.  and  then  come  back  m  November 
after  the  election  or  m  January,  and 
face  the  total  tax  reform  problem  and 
pass  a  sound  bill,  and  not  this  kind  of 
an  unsound  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  fact  that  the 
President  submitted  a  bill  early  that  is 
diflerent  from  what  we  are  now  acting 
upon  and  the  fact  that  he  will  submit 
a  bill  in  1963  clearly  indicates  to  me  that 
to  have  an  intelligent,  related  approach, 
the  aspects  of  the  bill  pendin?  before 
us  and  those  that  will  ccme  in  1963 
ougiit  to  be  viewed  at  one  time.  What 
we  might  want  to  do  in  field  A  will  de- 
pend upon  what  happens  in  field  B.  C, 
or  D. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  half  a  second? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE,  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  thmk  it  is  very  wise 
for  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  point  out 
for  the  official  record  that  this  is  not 
the  President's  bill.  This  is  a  far  cry 
from  what  the  President  of  the  United 
States  recommended.  I  shall  be  very 
much  interested,  because  I  think  this 
bill  is  going  to  be  passed,  in  seeing 
wliether  or  not  the  President  of  the 
United  States  signs  a  bill  so  different 
from  rhe  bill  that  he  recommended,  so 
unjust  in  many  of  its  particulars,  so  full 
of  tax  escape  loopholes. 

I  say  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  from  my  desk  this  morning, 
■America  will  be  watching  your  pen 
when  this  bill  reaches  your  desk,  and, 
in  m^y  judgment,  you  owe  it  to  the 
Democratic  Party  and  you  owe  it  to  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  to  veto  this 
mon.■^trosity  when  it  reaches  your  desk." 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  next 
year  there  may  come  before  us  the  ques- 
tion of  changes  in  our  tax  structure 
again.  There  is  a  di.scussion  about  im- 
posing: 

First.  Federal  taxes  on  interest  in- 
come from  local  and  State  bonds. 

Second.  The  elimination  of  deductions 
for  State  or  local  taxes. 

Third.  The  prohibition  of  splitiing  in- 
come by  married  couples. 

Fourth.  The  elimination  of  deductions 
for  interest  paid  on  home  mortgage 
loans. 

Fifth.  Curtailing  deductions  for  medi- 
cal expenses  and  for  contiibutions  to 
charitable  and  similar  nonprofit  organ- 
izations. 

Sixth.  Tightening  of  our  present  tax 
treatment  of  income  from  capital  gains. 
With  these  matters  coming  before  us. 
I  submit  we  cannot  mtelligently  deal 
with  them,  and  adequately,  in  the  next 
year,  if  we  have  made  disposition  of  items 
which  will  have  a  direct  relationship  t-o 
the  separate  items  I  have  mentioned. 

Now  I  come  to  item  No.  4.  It  will  place 
the  Government  in  a  position  of  dealing 
unequally  with  different  businesses  m 
general  and  also  with  businesses  of  a 
similar  nature.  In  regard  to  this  item, 
I  have  in  mind  the  different  treatment 
which  is  given  to  a  businessman  who 
wants  to  construct  a  building  needed  for 
his  enterprise,  as  distinguished  from  the 
treatment  given  to  the  one  who  installs 


machinery  and  equipment  I  also  have 
in  mind  that  the  pubhc  utilities,  con- 
trary to  what  the  Treasury  Department 
recommended,  are  generally  to  be  al- 
lowed a  3-percent  tax  credit  as  an  in- 
ducement for  expansion.  The  bill  would 
not  deal  equally  with  the  same  busi- 
nesses in  a  class,  nor  would  it  deal  on 
a  basis  of  equality  with  businesses  in 
general. 

Mr  M(3RSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
S-:nator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr   LAUSCHF.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MiJRSE,  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
has  brou:ht  cut  this  difference  between 
the  deduction  allowance  for  equipment 
to  operate  a  business  and  the  denial  of 
that  deduction  for  the  building  in  which 
the  equipment  is  to  operate.  Does  the 
Senator  agree  with  me  that  the  equip- 
ment cannot  operate  unless  the  owner 
erects  a  building  in  which  to  place  the 
equipment  so  that  he  has  a  place  in 
which  It  :an  operate? 

Mr   LAUSCHE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  pointed  out 
that  tr.e  bill  contains  this  unfairness,  in 
tlia*  it  has  one  rule  for  the  machinery, 
but  a  lack  of  the  same  policy  for  the 
b'.uld.ng  itself. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  That  is  my  view 
of  It. 

I:i  addition,  those  who  have  been  alert 
and  who  have  installed  modern  equip- 
ment as  they  have  gone  along  will  not 
recMve  the  benefits  of  the  bill.  Those 
v.lio  ha\e  been  slothful  will.  I  submit 
tha*  is  rot  equality  of  treatment. 

Fifth.  The  bill  would  decrease  needed 
revenues  not  only  m  fiscal  year  1963  but 
also  in  each  year  hereafter.  This  is  not 
to  be  a  1-year  shot.  It  is  to  be  a  per- 
manent tax  bill.  It  would  decrease  the 
revenue;  each  year  hereafter  so  long  as 
these  provisions  remain  in  the  statutes 
of  our  country. 

As  a  .nummary,  I  voted  against  lifting 
the  deb:  ceiling.  I  did  so  because  I 
thought  the  time  had  come  to  begin  to 
pay  off  our  debt,  especially  in  a  period 
of  prosperity.  How  could  I  in  July  vote 
a-amst  lifting  the  debt  ceiling  and  in 
September  vote  for  a  measure  which 
would  induce  borrowing  and  create  a 
situation  when  the  administration  again 
would  have  to  come  back  to  the  Congress 
for  another  authorization  to  remove  the 
limitation  on  the  right  to  borrow? 

There  will  be  a  $6  billion  deficit  in 
fiscal  year  1963.  There  is  a  prospective 
SIO  billion  deficit,  in  my  opinion,  in  fiscal 
year  1964. 

This  morning  I  read  in  the  newspaper 
that  the  authorities  are  down  in  the 
caverns  cf  Fort  Knox  hauling  out  gold. 
For  what?  Our  international  short- 
term  creditors  are  demanding  gold,  being 
unwilling  to  take  our  dollars. 

Daily  in  tlie  newspapers  is  the  discus- 
sion of  the  grave  problem  dealing  with 
out  adverse  intei-national  balance  of 
payments  on  dollars. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  takes 
note.  I  am  sure,  that  some  of  the  same 
coimtnes  which  want  our  gold  also  want 
our  foreign  aid,  but  our  administration 


is  not  willing  to  eliminate  the  millions 
and  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  of 
waste  in  the  foreign  aid  program,  which 
has  caused  some  of  us  to  vote  against  the 
foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  During  this  debate 
there  has  been  a  discussion  of  the  gold 
situation.  There  was  a  time  when  we 
had  $24  billion  worth  of  gold.  That  is 
now  down  to  about  $16  billion  worth; 
$11  billion  of  that  $16  billion  worth  of 
gold  is  earmarked  by  statute  as  being  the 
support  for  our  currency  and  for  de- 
posits in  the  Federal  Reserve  bank.s — 
$11  billion  taken  from  the  $16  billion 
leaves  only  $5  billion  worth  of  gold  avail- 
able to  pay  $20  billion  worth  of  debts,  if 
GUI'  creditors  demand  gold  instead  cf 
dollars. 

For  a  month  there  was  some  sort  of 
tranquilUty  in  the  international  field,  and 
there  was  confidence  restored  that  we 
would  not  suffer  a  further  attrition  of 
this  limited  gold  possession,  but,  as  I 
say,  I  was  startled  this  morning  to  see 
that  at  Fort  Knox  they  are  moving  out 
gold,  taking  it  to  the  banks  in  New  York, 
where  it  will  be  used  to  pay  off  the  short- 
term  creditors. 

If  we  have  a  deficit  of  from  $6  to 
$7  billion  in  fiscal  year  1963  and  a  de- 
ficit of  $10  billion  in  fiscal  year  1964. 
there  will  be  a  further  loss  of  gold. 

The  public  does  not  generally  under- 
stand the  significance  of  this  situation  in 
our  Government.  In  my  opinion  it  is 
rather  generally  unmindful  of  what  is 
happening. 

I  submit  that  the  bill  which  is  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate,  if  pas.sed,  instead 
of  remedying  problems  confronting  our 
country,  would  aggravate  them. 

There  is  a  grave  question  about  the 
need  of  providing  an  incentive  to  indus- 
try and  business  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ducing them  to  install  capital  equip- 
ment and  machinery.  An  examination 
of  the  fiscal  situation  of  corporations  will 
show  that  money  is  available.  If  there 
is  any  hesitation  about  investine.  it  is 
because  of  fear  rather  than  the  absence 
of  money. 

To  summarize,  I  am  in  favor  of  tax  re- 
ductions, but  those  tax  rpductions  must 
be  first  built  upon  a  reduction  of  ex- 
penditures. There  seems  to  be  no  pur- 
pose to  reduce  expenditures,  and  I  can- 
not go  along  with  the  proposal  I  shall 
vote  against  the  bill. 


RICHARD  RODGERS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
a  New  Yorker  of  whom  we  are  extreme- 
ly proud — Richard  Rodgers,  the  great 
composer. 

The  hearings  on  various  bills  for  sup- 
port of  the  arts  which  have  just  been 
concluded  by  a  special  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare have  repeatedly  emphasized  thc^ 
tremendous  contribution  that  our  artists 
are  making  toward  enhancement  of  our 
national  prestige  abroad.  One  man 
whose  music  and  soi\gs  have  become 
world  famous  as  well  as  an  integral  part 
of  American  culture  is  the  great  com- 
PKJser,  Richard  Rodgers.  Who  does  not 
know  his  songs  from  "Oklahoma,"  "South 
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Pacific,"  "The  Kir.u  and  I."  "The  Sound 
of  Music,"  "No  Stiings,"  and  many  other 
famed  works  from  his  pen? 

The  60th  birth  iay  of  this  talented, 
great-hearted  and  much  beloved  Ameri- 
can was  celebrated  on  June  28.  1962,  and 
a  luncheon  m  hl,^  honor  was  held  on 
that  day  by  his  friends.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  excerpts  Irom  the  speeches  of 
tribute  by  Robert  W.  Dowling;  August 
Heckscher :  Robert,  Mo.ses:  Dr.  William 
Schuman.  of  the  Lincoln  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts;  Dr.  Peter  Mennin, 
president  of  the  Juilliard  School:  Ben- 
nett Cerf.  publi.';her:  Mary  Martin; 
Stanley  Adams,  i)resident  of  ASCAP; 
David  Keiser,  pres:.dent  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic;  ar.d  Dr.  Lawrence  H. 
Chamberlain,  vice  president  and  provost 
of  Columbia  University,  which  were  so 
deservedly  paid  Ui  Richard  Rodgers  at 
the  luncheon  held  at  the  Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel,  New  York. 

There  being  no  abjection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr  Dowling.  Our  guest  of  honor  antici- 
pated this  event  buck  In  1946  for  In  that 
year  he  composed  md  coproduced  "Happy 
Birthday."  and  I  am  very  privileged  Indeed  to 
extend  to  him  on  tjehalf  of  Mayor  Wagner 
and  the  8  million  people  of  our  city  our 
gratitude  for  what  he  is  and  our  affectionate 
best  wishes. 

August  Heckscher.  Now,  I  am  very  proud 
and  happy  to  be  atle  to  carry  to  this  occa- 
sion a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States: 

"I  am  delighted  to  Join  with  you  all  in 
greeting  Richard  Rodgers  on  this  significant 
birthday.  He  has  vTltten  the  music  which 
the  generation  sin;s,  songs  of  land  and 
sea,  of  war  and  peace,  reminding  us  in  charm- 
ing ways  of  the  strange  and  wonderful  ex- 
perience it  is  to  be  in  American  in  the  20th 
century.  The  musi<'al  theater  in  our  coun- 
try has  reached  new  heights  in  considerable 
part  due  to  his  gifts  With  all  of  you,  I  wish 
for  Mr.  Rodgers  many  more  years  and  many 
more   songs   for   our    delight 

"John  F    Kennedy." 

There  is  really  no  hing  that  I  can,  or  per- 
haps, should  add.  When  we  think  of  Dick 
Rodgers  we  think,  io  we  not,  of  an  inex- 
tinguishable and  irrepressible  quality  about 
the  man.  music  that  comes  from  him  as 
naturally  as  water  bubbles  up  from  a  spring. 

For  such  a  man  a  birthday  cannot  be.  in 
the  end,  a  terribly  significant  event.  The 
pattern  of  his  life  seems  to  be  that  of  a 
radiance  which  movi-s  outward  from  the  cen- 
ter, not  that  of  a  journey  marked  by  rather 
dreary  milestones  with  Its  beginnings  and  its 
ends,  with  its  uphills  and  downs. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  that,  it  is  wonder- 
ful, it  seems  to  me,  that  we  are  having  this 
party,  which  brings  us  all  together,  and  I 
cannot  but  express  my  own  delight  that  I 
am  able  to  take  pan    In  the  tribute 

In  speaking  of  Mr  Rodgers,  I  could  speak 
of  the  hours  of  wonder  I  have  had  along 
with  millions  of  others,  due  to  his  music. 
I  could  sfjeak,  more  solemnly,  of  what  he 
has  meant  to  the  American  theater  here  and 
across  the  world. 

Robert  Moses.  A  tired  pvibllc  ofiQclal  does 
not  regard  the  thea  er  as  a  place  of  wrath 
and  tears.  He  goes  to  Broadway  not  for 
torture  and  catharslf  but  to  be  transplanted 
into  a  world  of  melody  somewhere  between 
grand  opera  and  Viennese  waltzes.  This  is 
the  domain  where  Dick  Rodgers,  working 
with  Larry  Hart,  then  with  Oscar  Hammer- 
stein  and  now  on  h.s  own.  has  reigned  su- 
preme. 


New  York  put  its  OK  on  'Oklahoma  "  and 
ii  Western  State  anthem  In  the  authentic 
American  idiom  was  born  And  so  li  went 
until  the  conviction  grew  tliat  in  this  com- 
poser there  was  more  than  a  touch  of  the 
universal. 

The  yodeling  of  funereal  Wagnerian 
Valkyries  is  for  the  afflcionados  The  tired 
husband  cannot  endure,  even  to  support  his 
wife's  claims  to  culture,  the  throaty  bellow- 
ing of  vast  pachyderms  emoting  in  a  foreign 
language,  and  so  he  surreptitiously  closes  his 
eyes  and  hopes  he  won't  be  caught  napping. 

But  this  barbarian  is  wide  awake  at  Dick 
Rodgers"  shows,  chuckles,  hums,  marks  time, 
and  helps  the  conductor  direct  the  orches- 
tra. 

Dick  Rodgers.  we  salute  you.  Millions  of 
feet  will  continue  to  beat  time  to  your 
tunes  when  the  works  and  voices  of  more 
pretentious  men,  who  strut  and  fret  on 
the  stage  today  are  mercifully  forgotten. 

Thank  you  for  preserving  our  optimism, 
our  faith  and  our  very  sanity  in  a  be- 
witched, bothered,  and  bewildered  world,  and 
for  giving  us  so  many  moments  of  unalloyed 
happiness. 

Dr.  William  Schuman.  I  like  to  feel  that 
I  am  not  a  freak  because  I  neither  sleep  at 
Rodgers'  plays  nor  at  Wagnerian  operas,  nor 
at  symphony  concerts  or  concerts  of  chamber 
music  or  choral  music  or  any  other  kind  of 
music. 

Dick  Rodgers  is  a  musical  antl -isolationist. 
He  has  done  more  than  almost  any  other 
man  I  can  think  of  in  the  field  of  music  to 
break  down  this  kind  of  false  isolationism  to 
to  which  the  commissioner  made  svich  witty 
and  feeling  reference. 

1  would  say  that,  although  I  have  been 
asked  to  speak  for  music,  I  can  really  only 
speak  for  myself  and  those  of  my  colleagues 
whom  I  see  in  the  audience,  and  many  of 
them  are  here  today.  No  one  has  the  power 
to  speak  for  the  art  of  music,  but  I  would 
like  to  feel,  and  I  believe,  that  if  all  my  col- 
leagues knew  Dick  Rodgers  as  I  know  him, 
the  artist  and  the  man,  and  if  they  knew  his 
music  as  well  as  I  know  it,  and  I  mean  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  songs,  including  the  verses, 
they  would  Join  me  in  the  kind  of  salute  that 
I  want  to  give  him,  which  is  to  thank  him 
and  to  tell  him  of  our  respect  and  our 
affection. 

Dr.  Peter  Mennin.  Through  his  music, 
through  his  efforts  as  an  artist  he  has  also 
contributed  to  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music 
in  the  encouragement  and  the  help  to  young 
people  who  perhaps  in  the  future  will  also 
one  day  be  contributing  to  music. 

We  are  all  in  his  debt  for  these  riches,  and 
I  hope  that  everyone  will  join  with  me  in 
wishing  him  a  very  happy  birthday  with  the 
highest  degree  of  affection  and  sincerity. 

Bennett  Cerf.  I'm  sure  there  are  a  lot  of 
people  In  this  room  who  know  Dick  better 
than  I  do.  but  I  am  also  sure  that  nobody 
knows  him  longer  than  I  do,  because,  eons 
and  eons  ago,  Dick's  older  brother  Morti- 
mer, Dr  Mortimer  Rodgers,  known  as  "Sun- 
shine," because  he  hasn't  smiled  In  30  years — 
he  and  I  were  great  friends  at  Columbia. 

At  that  time,  I  remember  a  little,  white- 
faced  boy  named  "Richard"  tagging  after  us. 
Well,  there  came  a  time  when  Dick  turned 
16  and  wrote  his  first  songs  for  the  Columbia 
varsity  show,  and  ever  after  that,  Mortimer 
and  I  have  been  tagging  after  EMck,  because 
in  that  first  song  that  he  wrote  for  the  Co- 
lumbia varsity  show— I  believe,  of  1922  or 
somewhere  around  that  time — the  song, 
"Peeking,  Peeking,  Back  in  a  Baby  Bunga- 
low." Now,  it  had  the  same  lilting  joy.  it 
had  the  same  beautiful  melody  that  Dick 
Rodgers  puts  Into  his  songs  today,  and  I  am 
convinced,  he  will  still  be  putting  Into  them 
when  he  is  80  years  old,  as  well  as  now. 

Miss  Marv  Martin.  It's  almost  impossible 
to  express  with  new  and  different  words  how 


all  of  us  of  the  theater  feel  about  Richard 
Rodgers  on  this,  his  birthday,  and  every  day. 
so  I  would  like  lo  say  some  old  and  familiar 
words  to  express  how  I  feel  about  him: 

"If  they  asked  me,  I  could  write  a  book 
At>out  the  way  he  walks,  and  whispers,  and 

looks: 
I  could  write  a  preface  on  how  we  met, 
So  the  world  would  never  forget; 
And  the  simple  secret  of  the  plot 
Is  just  to  tell  you  that  I  love  him  a  lot: 
Then,  the  world  discovers  as  my  book  ends 
How  Richard  Rodgers  and  Mary  Mfirtin  are 

friends." 

Stanley  Adams.  Dick,  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Compo.sers,  Authors,  and  Publish- 
ers, known  as  ASCAP.  is  the  guardian  and 
custodian  of  the  performing  rights  of  your 
361  songs.  In  that  guardianship.  ASCAP  en- 
joys this  great  responsibility.  It  is  truly  one 
of  the  outstanding  and  unique  catalogs  of 
the  musical  world,  songs  you  wrote  more 
than  30  years  ago  are  as  popular  today  as 
they  were  then. 

The  score  of  one  of  your  new  plays  on 
Broadway  Is  eagerly  awaited  on  the  other 
side  of  the  globe.  The  songs  of  the  Amer- 
ican musical  theater  and  your  songs.  Dick, 
are  the  greatest  exports  America  has.  ac- 
cepted and  loved  wherever  people  gather  to 
sing  and  to  give  their  hearts  to  music. 

As  your  songs  poured  out.  year  after 
year,  gathering  glory  and  gathering  affec- 
tion, they  fit  Into  a  pattern,  the  pattern  of 
a  life  in  song.  We  know  them,  from  "'Gar- 
rick  Gaieties"  to  '"No  Strings."" 

Here,  we  hanc  you  a  life  In  pictures  that 
parallels  your  life  In  song.  It  records  how 
old  you  looked  then  and  how  young  you 
look  now.  ASCAP  and  its  8,000  members 
from  the  whole  field  of  music  present  this 
to  you  with  deep  respect  and  with  deep  af- 
fection, "The  60th  Birthday  Picture  Book  of 
Richard  RodgerK." 

David  M.  Keiser.  You  are  all  familiar 
with  "Oklahoma,"  "South  Pacific.'"  "The 
King  and  I,  "  "The  Sound  of  Music,'  and 
now,  "No  Strings." 

How  many  of  you  also  know  "Victory  of 
the  Sea,"  and  "Valiant  Years."  serious  works 
for  documentary  motion  pictures,  that  show 
another  side  of  this  versatile  composer  and 
that  I  recommend  to  you  all  as  well. 

To  the  Philharmonic  Mr.  Rodgers  has 
brought  many  benefits  and  In  ways  In  which 
no  other  director  has  done  or  probably  can 
do.  First  of  all.  he  has  conducted  the 
orchestra  himself,  with  great  ability.  His 
works  have  been  performed  on  numerous 
occasions  in  Carnegie  Hall  and  at  many 
Guggenheim  concerts  in  the  stadium,  where 
the  15th  Rodgers  and  Hammersteln  night  Is 
scheduled  for  August  11  at  8:30  and  will,  as 
In  the  past,  surely  be  one  of  the  great  p>opu- 
lar  nights  of  the  summer. 

Through  the  affection  and  esteem  In  which 
they  hold  Richard  Rodgers,  numerous  great 
stars  of  the  stage  have  helped  our  orchestra 
by  appearing  at  cur  annual  fund  drive  lunch- 
eons and  elsewhere.  One  of  the  most  recent 
is  Mary  Martin,  who  has  just  spoken  to  you 
so  charmingly  today. 

On  our  board  of  directors  since  1954,  Dick's 
advice  has  been  eagerly  sought  and  cheer- 
fully given;  as  a  member  of  the  important 
musical  policy  committee,  his  professional 
knowledge  has  been  Invaluable. 

Dr.  Lawrence  H.  Chamberlain.  They  say 
that  a  man  Is  known  by  the  company  he 
keeps.  I  think  it  Is  also  true  that  a  univer- 
sity is  known  by  the  kind  of  men  It  pro- 
duces. Of  course,  we  cannot  claim  all  credit 
for  things  that  Mr.  Rodgers  has  done,  but 
Columbia  Is  very  happy  to  be  associated 
with  him  In  the  many  things  that  he  has 
done. 

The  word  "creatlveness"  has  been  used  a 
number  of  times  and  there  is  nothing  that 
I  can  add  to  the  musical  side,  but  there  Is  an 
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aspect   or   Mr    Rodgers'    work    that   Is   truly  ity    of    their    effort    made    Telstar   POS-  five  of  them  are  small  businesses,  with  less 

creative  and,  I  think.  Is  not  generally  fully  sible.    I  consider  the  development  so  im-  ^^^  ^00  f ^^P  <^>^^/'^    ,^.,  .^h  m  <?7  r,f  tv-  .;n 

understood.     He   has   phrased   It   Tilmself  by  p^.^ant   that   I   ask    unanimous   consent  gt^erand't'      Sutrlct  of  ?o lumbU    ^Ty 

.say.ng   that  B-adway  Is   a   two-way   street  ^^^^  ^^^^^   ^  ^^,^^^  ,^,  ,^,  r,,oho  at  f,^^^/e%rSm  a    ii^gle  flrmin  Jarsboro    mZ 

?H     .^^L  r'^p'"^^Mcal^hefter  is  to  ha^-e  its  this  point  a  summary  of  the  firms  that  and  Huntington.  W.  Va..  to  more  than  550 

e^Juest   rutie    tT^^^^^^  participated    in    that    .reat    American  businesses  ln%>w  j.rsey  who  had  a  part  in 

tiality,  there  must  be  closer  and  more  con-  achievement  and  where  they  come  from,  the  program. 

tlnuoiis  contact  between  the  theat-er,  itself.  The    number    of    participating    firms    in  research  and  development 

the   professional    theater,    and   the   world  of  each   State   is  provided   in   this  list,   and  .pj^g  story  really  starts  in  the  1930's     That's 

education,   and  111  not  take  the  time  Uxlay  j^j^p   names   of   the    firms   themselves   are  when  Bell  Labs  "invented  the  sensitive  horn 

to  lell  you  all  the  things  that  he  has  done  available  in  my  office  to  any  of  my  col-  reflector  antenna  and   low   noise   receivers— 

in  this  area.  leagues  who  are  interested.  equipment  which  plays  a  crucial  role  in  satel- 

But  for  those  of  us  who  have  been  inspired  ^      '                      objection,  the  summary  Ute  communications  today. 

T:^    c^:  'be"'done"\'S"anroSnceme"  wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD.  Since  World  War  XL  the  Bell  Laboratories 

of    what    can    he    done,    tne    announcemen-  m^  ,  -  ■  have   produced    the   Bell   solar    battery,    the 

which  I  am  about  to  make  sim.ply  maKes  a  as  toilov.^.  transistor  and  the  solid-state  rubv  maser. 

fitting  climax  Telsuir   is   the  name  of  the  Bell  System  s  These   are   some   of    the   financial   dlmen- 

It  is  my  observation  that   there  is  a  very  experimental        communications        satellite.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  project.     Telstar  Is  not  Just  the 

close    connection     between    creativity     and  This  project  has  been  specifically  concerned  ^^^^^  ^j  /jq^  ^t  money  and  engineering 

generosity   because     really,   creativity   is   the  with  learning  how  a  communications  satel-  ^^^^j       j^.^    ^^^               ^^^    contributions    of 

giving  of  one's  self,     Mr,  Rodgers,  through-  lue  gets  along  in  outer  space,  how  it  works  3.000  suppliers  coordinated  by  the  purchase 

out    his    career,    has    shown    this   generosity  and   how  it  can  link  earth  stations.     While  ^^^^^^    ^^^    exacting    specifications    of    Bell 

to  the   point   that,   on   this   occasion,   when  it   is    not    an   operating  system.  Telstar  has  ^^^^^     Telstar  la  principally  the  product  of 

we  are  supposed  to  be  celebrating  his  birth-  alreadv  provided  much  of  the  technical  data  ^  ^       ^j  thinking    a  way  of  acting 

day.  he  himself  has  made  a  gi:•^  and  oper  itional  know-how  such  a  system  will  intangible   vitality   that  gives 

on   behalf   o     President    Kirk     who    IS    in  require                                               ..,.>,     a     ,  the  private  sector   of   the   economy   its   per- 

E^irope  and  r^-t  able  to  be  here  today,  I  am  project   Telstar   is  unique.     It  Is  th^  first  ^^  modernness.    It  comes  from  the  decl- 

h.ipny  to  make  the  announcement  that  the  use  of  space  for  other  than  official  Govern-  ^^^  ^^  j^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^            ^^  ^^^  tomorrow's 

Rcxigers  and   Hammerstem   Foundation   has  ^ent    purposes.      And    communicating    by  ^           ^^^             ^^^  ^^^  ^       ^^^^^     ^^^^  j^ 

micle  an  initial  pledge  01  $loO,000  toward  the  satellite  may,  for  a  long  time,  be  the  only  ^j^^  decision  that  produced  Telstar. 

principal  theater  of  the  projected  Co.umbia  direct  contact  most  Americans  will  have  with  „„„k^,  „»  ,,o,f .„(r,ofi^„  «,^.  1.,  «„„v, 

TT„i..  r„i.  .  A,»  r^„.,.„,  V.      1           1-,   4.  1*          •»  »,     I,.-*  The  number  of  participating  firms  In  each 

University  Art  Center  space-ag?  technology.     But  it  wont  be  Just  lollows- 

This,  of  course,  is  the  culmination  of  the  ^  novelty,  ^^^          "^°        loiicws. 

dream    I    mentioned    a    moment    ago,  A  satellite  communications  system  is  need-     Alabama 1 

I     have     this     additional     message     from  ed  because  people  are  making  more  and  more      Arizona 1 

President     Kirk-     The     university     is     most  oversea   telephone  calls.     Today  the   Amerl-      Arkansas 1 

grrateful    for    this    splendid    action    by    the  can    Telephone    &    Telegraph     system    op-      California 100 

Rodgers    and    Hammerstein    Foundation    to-  erates    more    than   600   telephone-grade   clr-      Colorado 2 

ward    the    principal    theater    to    be    incor-  cults  for  oversea  communications.     By  1965,      Connecticut 84 

pornted  in  -he  new  Arts  Center  in  Columbia,  it   is   said    twice    that   many   will   be  needed      Delaware 5 

I    have    proposed    that    this     theater     be  and    that    by    1970,    the    demand    will    have      Florida 25 

called  "the  Rodgers   and   Ham.merstein."     If  doubled  again.     And  In   1980.  it  is  estimated      Indiana 12 

that   should   come    to   be    the   case,    nothing  that   10,(iOO  circuits  will  be  needed  for  tele-      Iowa 3 

could   give   more  satisfaction   to  me.   to   the  phone    i;se    alone — with    perhaps    an    addl-      Kansas 1 

Columbia  comm.unity.   or   to   the   friends   of  tional  2.D00  for   more  specialized  communl-      Kentucky 4 

Richard    Rodgers    and    Oscar    H.aiimerstem  cations.                                                                              Maine 43 

everywhere.  Hopefully,  a  satellite  communications  sys-      Maryland 22 

The    only   thing   I   can   add   to    that   is   to  tem  will  be   able  to  help  meet  this  demand      Massachusetts 117 

say,  "Many  happy  returns  of  the  day."  efficiently  and  economically.                                     Michigan 20 

Mr     Rodgers.      On     a    60th     birthday,     I  The  satellite  corporation,  as  being  set  up  by      Minnesota 12 

imagine    it    is    mandatory    to    have    a    phi-  recent  legislation,  will  not  be  ready  for  com-      Missouri 3 

losophy.     Someb<:<ly  once  wTOte  Oscar  a  let-  mercial    business    for    some    time,    probably      Nebraska 1 

ter    and    said.      What    is    the    saddest    word  r.ot    bef.  re     1965,    and    even    then    satellite      New    Hampshire 10 

that  you  know  of?",  and  he  replied,  "But."  communication  is  an  economic  unknown.            New    Jersey 468 

I    ha\e    arrived    at    a    philosophy,    silting  phoject  telstar "s  cost                            New  York 449 

here,    and    it    is    equally   short,    and    what    I  ^.                 ^           ,   .          .,        ,      ,„»,       .       ^      North  Carolina 44 

have   to  say   will    be   equally  short.     I   have  . .fince   its  furmal  inception  in   1961    about      Qhlo 73 

never   done   anything   alone    in   my    life.     I  $^0  nunu.n  has  been  spent  on  Project  Telstar.     Oklahoma.  — 2 

1,   ^   4„  K„  ^„„„„i..„x   V,..   ,.,.„  ^ i„      T  V,    ^  A  satellite  communications  system  is  pos-  r»rPonn                                                                        a 

had  to  be  conceived   by   two  people.     I  had  ^,          ,       ,.                ^          ^                .,           r~-        ijregon * 

.^    K„    ^,,,o«.^     T    V, ^    »^    K„    C.^r.   v,»    ,  ^     T  sibie  t'Xlay  because  two  streams  of  research  Ppnrmvivnnin                                                        ono 

to    be    nursed.    I    had    to    be    brought    up,    I  ...          v.          ...        ,          ...                   ,_    .                     I'ennsyivama ^u.z 

had  to   be   taught      I  was  given   a   scholar-  ^""''^  ^t^"     ""f  ^^v:'    P-'l^'^^e  T^^^^^^   »^  c°°^-      Rhode  Island.... 8 

ship  in  music,  I  was  sent  to  Columbia  Uni-  niunicati  >ns   techniques    Government-spon-      gouth  Carolina 2 

versitv    bv    parents    who   were   not    rich   but  ^           research    in    rocketry.     Without    the      Tennessee.... 4 

„.>,^  ^.,,''^  H^  If      T  v,^,..»  oK.,..„  K.,..  T  >,,...  transportation     provided     by     Government-  Texas                                                                       T 

who  could  do  it.     I  have  shows  but  I  have  .       ,         ,          ,    J^     r-  ,  ^               ,j        ^    ».             lexas j 

.                  11,        ,      .V,           T   J      .»    J  developed   rockets.   Telstar  would   not   have  virainiH                                                                   s 

chorus    girls   dancing    in    them;    I   don  t    do  ,.           ,,   ..                  ^      ttt.^v.      ..4.x.                    Virginia 0 

».       .        .           T  V,     ^w                     .     •  gotten  olf  the   ground.     Without   the  com-  uraQhino'tnn                                                            i 

the  dancing.     I  have  these  men   playing  on  -^        ,     ...          .    ^     »                    v.        _,  j       ,             wasningion j 

the   stage,    they   do  my   work   for   me.  munications  Industry  research  and  develop-      west   Virginia 1 

I    Wish    that    this    could    be   a   model   for  "^V^  }">:'''  ^^^^\^        '^  ^"'^  ""  ™'*^'  '°     Wisconsin 14 

what    is    going    on.      Then    the    walls,    the  getof^  t-he  ground.                      «     k,     ^  ,  *         Washington.  DC 3 

...'*^,.                  ,               W,  Bell  Laboratories  built  five  flyable  Telstar 

barbed    wire,     would    come    down.      People  ,  ,,.,        »            *.    ,    v,      *.  •■.       i,.i            .  ^_^_^^.^.^^^_^ 

would    not    be    running    out    of    a    countrv.  -^^tellites  at  a  cost  of  about  $1  million  apiece, 

Thev   would    be    doing   something   for   each  ^•'^^l^ding       development       expenses.     Many  THE  CUBAN  SITUATION 

■                                 *                     ''  more  mil  ions  were  spent  on  developmental 

°  II"                       T  .   ,,,  ^  .      .,        T  models.     Each  satellite  requires  detailed  at-  Mr.   JAVITS.     Mr.   President,   on   the 

This  morning  I  talked  to  A  an  Lerner  on  ^^^^.^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^jjj^^  scientists  question  of  Cuba  we  have  heard  a  great 

someS^""LL'd     F,  r  Gods  ,';L  don't  """"^  craft.smen.    It  is  not  a  process  easily  deal  and  we  are  told  a  great  deal  about 

behumSle"                      F.r  God  s  sake  don  t  shifted  tr.  ma.ss  production.     There  are  3.600  what   the    United   States   should    do    for 

well,  ru-come  to  my  one-word  philosophy,  ^^ft'ef  sur'A^rln's^^e'  There" r ^^4  30?  Sh«  ^^^^^  ^"^"■'^''^-     '  ''''  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^'^  ^^^" 

Ifs  one  Ive  lived  by  and  one  I  expect  to  p^^ts;  2,500  of  them  are  active  semiconductor  ^  forward  looking  and  as  active  in  that 

live  by.     And  the  word  is:   "Help."  devices  area  as  anyone  in  the  Congress  m  all 

Thank  you.  Telstar  was  shot  Into  the  sky  by  a  Delta  the  years  I  have  been  in  the  other  body 

,  launch   vehicle.     This  rocket  was  developed  and  in  this  body. 

for  the  National  Aemnautics  and  Space  Ad-  As    often    happens    in    life,    however, 

THE     TELSTAR     ACHIE\  EME^T  ministration  by  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.  the  tables   are  sometimes  turned.     For. 

Mr  JAVITS     Mr.  President,  It  is  mo.st  ,,,tZT rf^nZ^r^Tlufl'r     -X^^^  the  question   now   is.   What  will   Latin 

interesting     that    the     great    scientific  T^^ ^,Ti^;^:::tLa^r^jr:S:^  America  do  for  us 7     I  think  that  this 

achievement  of  Telstar  is  the  product  of  the  final  production  team  at  Bell  Laboratories  should  be  a  very  welcome  moment  to  the 

2.000  small  and  lar2:e  business  firms  in  fa.=-hi  .ned    into  the   Andover  earth  station  people  of  Latin  America.    The  people  of 

practically  all  of  our  States.    The  total-  and  the  experimental  satellites.    Four  out  of  Latin  America  do  not  have  to  give  Uo 
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aid  to  build  up  our  industry,  or  techni- 
cians to  develop  01  r  resources,  or  medi- 
cine, medical  help,  universities;  or  even 
the  exchange  of  fellowships,  though  we 
welcome  that  and  it  is  a  very  exciting 
educational  activity  in  which  to  partici- 
pate. But  what  Latin  America  wiii  have 
to  give  us  right  now  is  understanding 
and  support — and  :;upport  which  may  be 
of  a  very  material  kind — for  as  a  result 
of  what  has  happened  in  Cuba,  not  only 
we.  but  also  all  the  Americas  are  faced 
with  a  grave  challe  ige. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  reas.sunng 
words  of  our  President  and  his  legal  in- 
terpretation of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the 
fact  is  that  Chair.Tian  Khrushchev  has 
said  the  Monroe  I»oclriiic  is  a  dead  let- 
ter. President  Kennedy  has  said  that 
the  Monroe  Doctiine  still  remains  the 
binding  policy  ol  our  Nation.  Both 
cannot  be  right  and  they  are  not.  As 
I  understand,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  re- 
lates to  the  establishment  certainly 
of  any  military  base  in  any  country  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  by  any  for- 
eign power  which  was  not  there  when 
the  Monroe  Doctr  ne  was  announced. 

Whether  technic  ally  or  not.  those  who 
are  on  Cuban  soi:.  as  soldiers  begin  to 
establish  the  impr'?ssion  clearly  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  set  up  a  militaiT  base  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  in  Cuba.  The 
President  may  be  perfectly  correct.  I 
agree  with  him  about  our  not  being  pre- 
cipitate and  hotheads  in  the  situation; 
yet  improvidence  or  lack  of  decisiveness 
could  destroy  all  of  us  in  a  situation  of 
that  character. 

The  issue  is  very  clear,  and  the  issue 
is  only  partially  dealt  with  by  the  idea 
of  containment,  which  is  essentially 
what  the  President  gave  voice  to  the 
other  day.  The  issue  will  still  remain 
even  if  the  Cuban  Communist  regime 
does  not  move  ou;,  of  its  owm  area  and 
into  aggression  figainst  other  states. 
Certainly  it  is  now  a  base  for  subversion 
and  a  base  for  Communist  infection — 
with  the  danger  of  aggression — for  all  of 
the  Americas,  anc.  in  a  most  vigorous 
and  intransigent  ^vay  that  has  been,  is 
being,  and  will  be  transmitted  to  the 
other  American  Rfpublics. 

One  thing  is  cUar  to  me.  This  is  a 
challenge  and  a  \ery  grave  emergency 
for  our  country  wl.ich  has  been  building 
up,  as  we  all  very  ^vell  knew,  for  the  last 
year  and  a  half.  But  there  is  a  great 
will  in  this  countiy.  in  my  opinion,  to 
deal  with  it  primaiily  in  terms  of  agree- 
ment, at  least  with  the  great  majority 
of  the  other  American  stales. 

If  there  is  one  tain?  I  feel  personally 
the  American  people  are  convmced  of.  it 
is  that  if  it  is  humjinly  po.ssible  to  do  so. 
we  should  have  a  common  policy  and  a 
common  course  of  action  with  the  other 
American  States  under  the  Charter  of  the 
Organization  of  Anierican  States  and  the 
treaties  and  agreements  entered  into, 
since  it  only  takes  a  three-quaiters  vote 
to  act.  That  is  something  which  we 
must  understand. 

The  vote  may  net  be  unanimou.<;  But 
a  three-quarters  vcle  is  a  large  vote,  and 
to  be  truly  effecti\e.  should  include  the 
principal  countries  of  Latin  America, 
the  countries  of  g "eat  population,  great 
territory-,  and  perhaps  in  a  somewhat 
more  advanced  st^.te  economically  than 
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some  of  the  others.  So  that  is  what  I 
meant  a  minute  ago  when  I  said  this  is 
an  occasion  when  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
something  for  and  with  us. 

The  United  States  wants  a  common 
policy,  in  my  view,  with  respect  to  Cuba, 
if  action  should  be  required,  in  order  to 
in.sulate  this  menace  or  perhaps  even 
to  move  against  it  in  some  appropriate 
way.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
know  that  the  days  of  unilateral  so- 
called  "gunboat"  diplomacy  in  Latin 
America  by  us  are  gone;  they  are  obso- 
lescent— but  this  does  not  mean  inac- 
tion— it  means,  on  the  contrary,  more 
effective  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  have  2  additional 
minutes? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  way  in  which  our 
country  could  best  move  with  the  con- 
sent and  approval  of  the  great  majority 
of  its  citizens  is  to  obtain  a  consensu.s — 
and  I  use  that  word  advisedly — among 
enough  of  the  Latin  American  nations 
so  that  our  action  would  be.  e\en  if 
mainly  implemented  by  us  as  their  agent, 
a  group  action.  Such  action  is  extreme- 
ly desirable.  So  as  one  American  and  as 
one  Senator,  I  would  address  a  plea  to 
our  Latin  American  neighbors  on  the 
basis  of  the  presentation  made  yester- 
day to  them  by  our  Secretary  of  State, 
Dean  Rusk,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy  which  I  think  is 
the  most  noble  spirit  Congress  lias  de- 
veloped in  modern  tim.es. 

I  feel  deeply  honored  that  it  is  the 
spirit  of  Senator  Arthur  Vandcnberg 
which  would  appeal  to  our  Federal  leg- 
islators in  the  other  Latin  American 
coimtries,  as  the  leaders  of  their  peo- 
ple, to  give  guidance  and  leadership  to 
their  people  so  that  in  this  hour,  which 
I  think  is  getting  more  and  more  serious 
in  the  eyes  of  the  American  people,  we 
may  have  their  good  will,  their  coopera- 
tion, their  backing  and  .'=;upport  in  the 
action  which  would  appear  to  be  indi- 
cated with  respect,  first,  to  the  insula- 
tion of  the  Commmiist  menace  iii  Cuba, 
and  perhaps  iii  consultation  with  the 
other  American  states  in  some  effort  to 
protect  even  more  the  Aincncas  against 
the  Communists. 

The  detail.'^  for  implementing  that  will. 
I  am  sure,  be  the  subject  of  discussion. 
I  have  my  ideas;  others  have  theirs.  But 
for  the  purpose  of  my  remarks  today  I 
hope  very  much  that  we  may  speak  in 
this  way  as  people  to  people  with  the 
understanding  and  plea  that  this  is  one 
time  that  the  Latin  American  peoples 
can  do  something  for  us  to  back  and 
support  us. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

In  the  spirit  of  bipartisan.ship  referred 
to  by  tlic  Senator  from  New  York,  I 
wish  to  join  him  in  his  discus.'^ion  of 
Cuba,  I  join  him  in  my  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin 
American  Affairs  I  would  have  the  Rec- 
ord show  that  I  completely  agree  with 
the  steps  which  have  been  taken  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  thus  far 
in  connection  with  the  Cuban  danger. 


I  heartily  endorse  the  appeal  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  our  American  friends 
and  alhes  to  the  south  of  us. 

This  is.  as  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  said  in  regard  to  the  Cuban 
matter  for  many  months,  a  joint  prob- 
lem which  confronts  our  Latin  Ameri- 
can neighbors  as  well  as  the  United 
States.  In  a  very  real  sense  it  is  a  great- 
er threat  to  our  Latin  American  friends 
than  it  is  to  the  United  States. 

I,  along  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
IMr.  Hickenlooper]  attended  the  Punta 
del  Este  Conference  earlier  this  year.  At 
Punta  del  Este,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
we  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  which 
were  combined  into  tlie  Act  of  Punta  del 
Este.  One  of  those  resolutions,  imani- 
mously  adopted,  made  very  clear  that 
the  free  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere intend  to  stand  together  against 
the  threat  of  the  spread  of  communism 
into  the  hemisphere  from  Cuba. 

I  would  only  add  to  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  has  said  that  it  is 
highly  to  be  desired  that  there  be  some 
action  through  the  Organization  of 
American  States  in  regard  to  the  Com- 
munist threat  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere from  the  Ru.ssian  buildup  in 
Cuba.  I  hope  that  very  soon  a  Con- 
ference of  OAS  of  the  foreign  ministers 
of  Latin  American  countries  and  the 
United  States  will  be  called  for  a  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  modus  operandi  that 
ought  to  be  adopted  in  meeting  the 
Communist  buildup  by  Russia  as  a 
beachhead   in   Cuba. 

I  am  satisfied,  if  such  a  conference 
is  had.  and  the  modus  operandi  are  dis- 
cussed, that  we  will  reach  not  only  a 
three-fourths  vote,  but  I  would  be  very 
much  surprised  if  we  did  not  reach  a 
unanimous  vote.  It  is  crj'stal  clear  that 
the  free  nations  of  the  hemisphere  must 
stand  together  against  this  threat. 

Let  us  assume,  unpleasant  as  the 
thought  is,  for  even  a  fleeting  moment 
that  a  three-fourths  vote  is  not  had. 
Then  the  United  States  will  still  have 
the  responsibilty,  to  take  what  course 
of  action  the  facts  show  may  be  neces- 
sary to  take,  to  protect  tlie  security  of 
the  American  people  from  the  threat  of 
a  Russian  Communist  beachhead  almost 
on  our  very  shores.  Whatever  action  we 
take  to  protect  cur  own  national  security 
we  will  likewise  thus  take  to  protect  the 
national  security  of  every  free  nation  to 
the  south  of  us. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  associate 
myself  with  his  views  as  he  has  ex- 
pressed them, 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi.  I  ask  the 
minority  leader  if  he  is  willing  to  share 
the  time  on  the  quorum  call. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Certainly. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
that  the  time  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislati^"e  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimou.'.  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorun*  call  be  rescuided. 
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Ml-  MORSE      Mr  President  loscivinK 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  ask 
the   ftCtiHR   nmjoilty   londor  a  quostlon 
Will  Senators  br  rciidy  to  proceed  with 
thplr  siMTche."^  ' 

Mr  HUMF'HRfcJY  Yes.  but  fh\si  I 
hft\t'  \U-ms  to  place  m  the  KKtoHi) 

Mf  MORSK  Tlie  quorum  cftU  has 
been  taklMK  place  wltli  thp  understund- 
ini;  that  theic  would  be  an  equal  division 
(if  tlie  tune  required  for  the  call  If  U  is 
neressaiy  to  luivo  aiiother  quorum  call, 
I  feel  that  I  Imvp  a  duty  to  make  certain 
tlmt  Senatois  will  be  here  to  speak  at 
some  length  on  the  bill 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  have  a.^ked  the 
aids  of  the  Senate  to  communicate  with 
two  Senators  who  wish  to  speak  'I'hey 
will  be  here  promptly  If  il  i.^  neces- 
sary to  have  another  quorum  call,  I 
shall  ask  unanimous  ci)ns(>nt  that  the 
time  be  divided  equally  between  the  two 
sides 

The  PRESIDING  OFKICKR  Mr 
MANsnriD  In  the  cluilr'  Such  consent 
cannot  be  requested  at  this  time,  but  if 
there  Is  no  objection,  the  call  for  the 
qviorum  may  be  rescinded,  and  the  re- 
newal of  that  requ(>st  may  be  made  al 
the  proper  time 

Mr    MORSE      I  liave  no  objection 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  a«re(>d  to 


HOPE  IN  THE  CONGO 
Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  a  very  impoiianl  and  encouiaw- 
ln«  sequence  of  events  whicli  has  lust 
taken  place  in  the  tmuhled  Ciuiwo  an 
area  winch  ha.s  been  of  uieat  ((ineem  tu 
us  al! 

Actinu  UN  Seeirtaiy  Oeneml  U 
Thant  2  we(>ks  auo  proposed  a  plan  for 
natioiuil  reconciliation  m  the  CotiHo 
which  provides  for  a  sound  b«'.is  for 
brinumu  about  ronHole.Mt>  unity  This 
plan  contains  the  follow  inn  piinclpal 
points 

^'lrst,  the  adoption  of  a  l''edrral  con'<ii- 
tulloii  which  contains  necessary  powers 
delpuated  t(^  the  PV'deml  (toveriunent 
and  all  other  powt-is  reset  ved  to  the  I'lo- 
Mncial  uovtM'nmenis 

Heeond  the  development  of  a  f^^('al 
piourain  ineludlnu  Kedetal  and  provin- 
cial revenues  a  piomain  of  fon-lun  ex- 
chanue  control  and  a  uniflefl  currency 
Third  inteui  allon  of  the  inllHai  v 
I  his  plan  \«.as  iiubllcly  endoised  by 
manv  noveinmenls  of  the  fiee  wiuld  in- 
chuhna  \\wsv  of  Melkiium  i\nd  Hrltaln 
Our  own  aovernmeni  ua\e  full  ,suppoit 
to  the  plan  Hluniflcantly  tlie  Stuiels 
uitacked  It  Ihime  Mmi.ster  Adoula  im- 
mediately acceptt>d  the  plan  m  all  !t.> 
detail  a,>  a  just  and  honoiable  basli 
lor  national  reccnciliuiion  IMi'Mdeiit 
Tshombe  of  Kataiiua  ProMnce  .Niihstnn- 
tlallv  accepted  the  i^lan 

I'he  impoiiant  ihinw  howiNri  i-,  not 
to  hanule  over  the  laUHuaue  of  \\\ 
TNhombe's  replv  but  to  move  foiwaid 
unmedlatelv  on  iinpli'inenl  inn  the  prac- 
tical delaiN  of  the  plan  as  the  Acllna 
Meerelaiv  General  has  uiued  It  will 
nerve  the  woi  Id  well  if  both  Pi  line  Mini-.- 
let'  Adoula  «nd  Piesidepi  IMioinlx'  ap- 
proach theMe  '«lt•p^  in  pond  lallh       If  UUs 


i.s  done  and  done  i)i'iinptly  frustration, 
despair,  and  daiu;iM  may  give  way  to 
peace  and  hope 

I  think  It  Is  impt)it.ii.'  ii'  thi-  (•!';*'cal 
luncturc  to  «ive  l'\il!  cied;'    S'  !!;«■  li-.tod 

Nations  which  by  Ms  \n\\\<'\\\  and  untlr- 
in«  elTorts  mav  have  opt  iicd  a  i! m-  which 
many  thou«lU  was  cl'isrd  :  :■  ,■  ;  The 
dimculi  pait  mav  b<'  \r-  'o  come  but  1 
wish  to  assure  !lie  A(  M,  •  Secretary  Gen- 
eral ap.d  hlN  ,Ma!T  'hat  Uirv  have  the  fuU 
.suppo'.'t  of  tl',r  Aini'r:''an  i>eo|>le  In  thla 
endeav  oi 

Mr  Pn-idn;  I  do  not  want  to  go  Into 
tiir  i'ow^r.^  s:'i!at;on  In  detail  today  bo- 
euu.sc  w(  aio  r.ow  m  a  delicate  moment 
wiu'M-  till-  iriii  work  must  be  done  behind 
closed  doors  i)y  those  on  the  spot  and  not 
on  the  public  fo;u!ii.  of  the  world.  If 
the  Job  at  liap.d  i^  tnck'.ni  m  earnest  the 
tune  may  .soon  coir.r  w,'irn  the  Congo 
crisis  will  be  nothuu;  but  a  bad  dream  of 
the  pa^t 

Ml'  P'.e.sidir.'  I  a.-k  unanimous  con* 
sent  to  i)lace  m  ilir  HioRD  a  recent 
sptM'cli  bv  Ass;.' ant  Secretary  of  State 
G  Mcnncn  Wu;:a;;i,«s,  which  explains  In 
substantial  drtail  Ww  program  proposed 
by  the  UN  Ac-iinu  ^secretary  General. 
li  Thant  as  a  plan  for  reconciliation  In 
the  Conk'o  and  a  ba  -1--  for  Congo  imity. 

There  bc^ir.i;  no  oljjectlon.  the  speech 
wa.s  oiciri.H!  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follow  s 

VwY.   I'NMH)  Nm;'  N>>  1';  \N  IDR  Till  CuNQU 

-,  .■ViUlii'x"  ii\  'i'l'  1!  'I.  '\.>\..<'  ',  i  Monnen  Wil- 
li,uns  .\shi'.!.o.'  .'-.(■^  M'Uiiy  I'l  8t«t«  for 
K[-rx.\\\  Atr.or>  br:.  !<•  tht  JewUh  War 
Vf'ci-i!'.-.     Ni'.:  .;     (   invtntlon,    Dttrolt, 

Mini      rii'irMi,.'  A'ii.':-.t   so,   1063) 

(■'I'li.'A  M'li'i.o!-.  1  1!',  I  :r  ,M>d  to  ivddreM  ft 
xtMciMiiH  K>'"''|'  <"<i>o<  iu^v;UM  I  want  to 
MpfuK  lOio!;'  ,»  iniuitry  balanotd  bclwetn 
niiiit'  :u!ii  iii'nif'i  tht  Itfpubllo  of  th« 
(  lUK  '  1  <Mii  tiui  k  of  no  mort  timely  or 
molt'  iiiipoi  i.\ii'  !,ipu"  It)  Ul«ni«ii  with  you 
\*ii>i  iiiM'  cxpn  nil.  (Ml  piml  ftUlurcii  to  find 

lUMrft  111    Mnl  1|!  r  'li'i 

A  I'Mii'd  N.ii  1  .ii.M  i.;.u\  for  Cimgo  unUy  wm 
lumniiiirru  oil  Aii>?  i:.!  ,''!  '>    A.'iing  N«cr«tnry 

(lrni<i,i!    V    '\\\M\\     (Oiil    ;•  •    ro'v    itcOODtAnO* 

Wild  iiiiiii  niint  iiv  ( ■our.oir-.i-  I'l  lUB  MlnUttr 
('Miilr'  Ailoui.t  l.nKi  riul'is  u  aiort  OartU 
nor  flurr  of  i.hf  V  N  o|irii\iion  m  u>n  Oongo, 
|ilP«rlil('(l  llio  t'hPtnl  NnMoiiM  p  u)  liir  UHU- 
lllii  Ihal  \lnlo|  t  uiuiU'is  iliil.lrU  roiintry  to 
ITprrm'lO  nM\  PB   ol    KuIjOijiii    I'l  :      ' 

r^luri'      l!n      plrBiMi'.O  I     i:      >  •        '  \  .>       X   MnHgnU 

pro' iiiriui  tfov prnnirni  oi  Ml  M  im.-  i  nhombf, 
Mr  Ailodiu  lUiiioiiiii-tMl  Ml,!'  h  -.  (I  '  I'rnmvnt 
hml  r.iiiillril  llu'  Mi'iiiM.iiN  ii.i;.!,:'«  plnn 
unit  1,110  p  M*i  MHirfniriii  to  It  Ur  not^d  tbnt 
hlM  tl<i\ci  inupii'  -  only  crllrrlnii  for  Judging 
llir  Couuo  piohlt'Mi  ^v.«K  In  th«  ootittxt  of  14 

iiuiiion  loiiuaii  ih  ,  Kx  uNpiring  for  a  better 
liif  lUitl  mtilfrt ; 

VN'n  hojio  nil  countrlM  will  Rdopt  thli 
Mow  .mil  -uipport  In  all  phKMK  the  leoretAry 

iirntMii  •«  phoi  wtiifh  tnkm  l;"'^  necownt 
oiii  ohni'i  \  Il  n  -111  .iiiii  u  In  H'  i  viththe 
( lo\  I'l  iimiMii    i  A    !  i;r    (     ll^;'    -I    1^  1    view 

l!     nil     -.-.l     !  hl'Tl-    .   •  .iwlll  I    ■'..:-.     0  1 ,  .     '■   '\      W*    do 

no!    iloiiiii    iin    I'lii     'I    petU'v   lOiil    ,  'lUy 

\s..iiiii  hi'h^iii  I  1  ' i.r  ivmgo,  will  1  I   In 

iiiiimm;  1  i.pi'i  ,0 1  I,  with  nil  nuiionn  niaHe 
11 »  Kuunuutiuu  lu  lUe  miernuiiimal  coiU' 
iisuhiiy," 

OM'i-  thtB  pn«r  wtrkPiid,  th«  U.l,  Oov«rn» 
nu'iK    iiino    nun. 'Mill  fit    Ml   luppoTt   of   the 

AilUU?  Mrrirlios  Ui'iini.-i  .H"  Mn  to  rVHOh 
i\  not !  icinoni  in  1  hr  r.  .1,1' 

1  ho  r  M  unn.-Mii.  oiiiii  :■  poiiiiptl  o\lt  thMt 
Mio  \  N  pl.m  olti'i',  .1  10  II..  i,ith)tt  huHlN  upon 
W  lUi  U  t  'oiiH'  ilonr  lomli'i  n  .1 1  10M  lo  I  l\plr  dlf* 
foit  n.  on         0\ir     I  I."  ollilni-    ;'      HllUl     tlJrtl     lIlO 

pi. 01  .'iTi'i*  roiupouon;  10 .««.  ii«  for  other  n«« 


111  p.  I'l 


and  that  atatee- 
put  thill  nntton 

o  'I   jio'i^reiu. 
I'll    -^'..'1".    con- 
'".!  N  .•  .■  UN  und 
.'■-Mic'.   '.    devote 


tlone  to  lend  tl.i  "r 
manehlp  In  tlu    '    ••■v 
on  the  road  to  ledoi  ., 

Such    progreM.    t    '     '  ' 
eluded,  will  euHblo  •  i-    i  i 
countries  like  the   LnioU 
grent«r  reeourcei  to  economic  nnd  technlcHi 
naaletnnce  In  the  Congo. 

It  li  gratifying  to  be  able  to  eay  today  that 
many  intereated  nntloni  have  Indicated  their 
nnn  Kvipport  for  ihr  UN.  piiin.  For  ex- 
ainplp,  lust  weekend,  Drltivln  i\nno\Miced  Iti 
iupport  of  the  plan  nnd  on  Tueadny  the 
Belgian  Oovernment  latued  a  statement  of 
support. 

While  there  has  not  yet  been  time  for  nn 
omclal  ncoeptAiice  of  the  U.N.  plan  from  the 
provincial  government  of  Katanga,  provision 
for  a  federnl  system  of  government  for  the 
Congo  enhances  the  posNlblllty  of  Its  ac- 
ceptnnre  by  KatanKu  Evio  -.io  Kinii  i  aIio 
handles  foreign  afTiiIrs  for  Nti  i  i  n  '  .  .,iid 
In  u  letter  to  Secretary  <  .1  ■  i  i  .  t  liwint 
following  his  iinnouncemct  '  <  :  m.i  junn  on 
August  30  that  the  plnn  "contnins  it  iuiiui>er 
of  positive  elements,"  There  Is  conmdcrable 
reason  to  hope  that  Mr.  Tiihombe  will  svip- 
port  the  plan.  On  August  1  and  August  31, 
he  stated  his  belief  that  Katanga  wiir  rendy 
to  Join  a  Congoleur  lod.iition. 

On  the  InlilHl  t\  uii  1.  >■  then,  we  are  hope- 
fvil  that  the  UN.  pltm  in  ihe  basis  for  Congo- 
lese unity  and  can  put  an  end  to  Katanga's 
secession. 

The  resolution  of  this  problem  tu  muurally 
one  which  the  Congolese  thtn^i  o,  must 
achieve.  You  will  recall  the  I'l.  oo  Nations 
wns  Invited  Into  the  Congo  by  ;i.o  (  inRulMe 
Governmpni  to  assist  iha'  1  <  .^  nation  In 
overcoming  postlndepend«  1. 1-  insurucrs.  In 
safeKUiirdluR  Congolese  unity,  lunl  in  ro- 
building  the  i\iillon's  iidmlnlkiriUUo  oU  ceo* 
noinlo  heuUh.  The  United  Nations  pre- 
vented unilateral  Soviet  Intervention  and 
succeeded  to  a  large  extent  In  keeping  order. 
It  has  helped  maintain  Congoirfip  atlmlnls- 
trutlve  services  and  assisted  in  mk'  lopNtub- 
llshment  of  parliamentary  govrnunrnt 

The  principal  blooJt  to  Congolese  unity  nnd 
economic  progress  today  la  this  ko  i.i 
problem.  Prime  Minister  Adoula '.  k  <i 
ment  was  tiiii..!.;i  loit  under  orders  irom 
Parliament  to  onu  ihls  secesMlon,  nnd  no 
Congoirse  aoveriunenl  ran  long  hope  t«i  re- 
main In  ofTlce  without  drmonstratlng  prog- 
ress toward  this  gn<tl  Until  this  Is  nehlevvd, 
Congolese  resoniror,   hn'ii  huni.o.  .oiit  m  ite< 

rial,  will  he  dl\ii  'oil  ii  .m  1 1 •.•■i.i .  ..      nn. 

range  tnsk  of  nation  iiin.iin.^.  ,o.ii  n  .noiulr 
progress  Until  uiutv  n.  .<.  i.iioni  im  iiirpats 
of  cl\aos  nnd  i<ii\vi<i  m.  .1  i  intvrvenllun 
are  ever-presen!    in  u'  1 

We  wtlcome  the  plan  p\i(  rorih  by  Acting 
■•orvtary  Otneral  U  I'luuu  tir.vmnri  n  ofTers 
a  rtatonabit  way  to  nrhipvo  tiifi  >  .ai*  and 
head  off  thene  dnnnrrs 

HecnUHe  thin  U  N  plan  wi\m  not  widely 
puhllelKed  at  ii  <  'imo  .1  iin  annovineetnent 
t  would  like  !  !.oo<  I  lew  niu\ul«a  this 
morning  to  imuti  out  iin  nalleni  frntvires 
There  are  www  principal  poliii«  in  the  UN 
plnn: 

J.  The  National  Oovernuu'ni  a  iter  con- 
sultation with  the  Provincial  governmpnta 
and  Interested  political  gronp*  win  prodont 
a  Federal  conntltutlon  to  iii>'  I'lihinni  '  In 
Heplembtr,  The  Unlt«il  N.n  i.n  i-,  pi..\id- 
ing  legal  txoerta  to  a^^ihi  m  ummhik  ihi* 
dixniment.  under  prr-i  m  in^  nu-.  ^.n^ll• 
tutlon  cannot  bernnio  i  .«    uiHi.   n    >  i'ao- 

thtrda  VOt*  of  thl<    I'o'.i.ononi      m    wnuli    all 

Provlneea  and  pariu"  aio  lopio.n.idi  puis 
approvnl  by  the  provincial  .ir-nnniiiu  m  t'n» 
der  the  prop<VMPft  I'Vtioral  r..nra  o  iiii.i,  v^'Y- 
taln  powers  wiii  i"-  iii-ionaiiii  o.  nn'  n.oi.'h  .: 
Ouvernmeni      i  iioi.-  01.  i.nio   . 

(a»  Ftirelgn   i:t m 

lb)  National  dofn  .0  .101  iimn  looal 
police  functions  I 

(ei  rustnmi, 

Id)  (>urr«ncy.  exchnngr  i'oi\trol.  anU  naval 
policy 
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(t)    Inti'ihliilo   and   ioroinn   coininrt  i  0, 
(f)    'laxliih'   powi'i!.  Mittiiuiii    (  .r    Niitlonal 

Oovernment  nccdB 

(j{)    Nalionalit.v   an, I   .n.MilKniMon 
(h)    !'■  ''t    .ind   t.i'l<'<  i  iininnnlrai  ionh 

POWerN    :.■■!     cU•;«■^;a',0(      t        nic     N:,1,     i.al    Ci  i\  ■ 

ernment  will  bo  rrM;.<ai  1..  iho  pi  iiiKi..; 
governments. 

3,  The   Natii'i...    1.    :\rMiiini.i     i.;  (■: 
SUltatlon    wltli    tlio      .1-  •.liuia;    k-^'-!  nuu-nlt. 
and  intern ''Ml  p.iiM  :ii  (,;iinii,>    <*..,  present 
to    the    Tai  liiincni    11    ih-'a-    I.oa  c   tahllih 

deflnlti  I    ,,it,ii,>'i mo  .ii,  !..!   iioiM   ',   .  :  rov- 

enUM  '..(.iii'ii  llio  r.'..'.  lolm:  10.. 1  l*;  \,:.iiKl 
OOVtri.'.i  !■:  lOi'l      '■<>■  i',.iti"n.''      •.:    I      ;)0- 

ceduros  for  the  uat  u{  foreign  exchtuige. 
U.N.  experts  also  wtl,  assist  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  law. 

Until  that  process  U  ronpN'Mi  !ho  v  1 
tlonal  Oovernment  nial  K  ,'  u  in  1.  1  ii  ih-mo 
to  share  revmuni  U'lt;.--,  in.ii  i  vainir 
etjually,  and  a:.  :..ii,iii  ox  .  .i.^m'  cdniMi  bv 
nny  part  oJ  tiio  t '  i  k-;..  w.  ;  i'.  j.  ,i<i  Ui  ihf 
Monetary  Council  .'  ti.o  .n'.'i  ,..,;  Oovern- 
ment or  an  agreed- njin   inM.'  ,■; 

The  Monetary  Counrii  -t  'iid  -  ;  v  ,:  ht 
of  all  forPlKO  rxrliii!).'o  and  n;,.ko  i.\i.,intiir 
for  esurntlal  nri-d*'  In  Kat,iii|.'a  at  .la;.!  .'lO 
prrcrn'  .  '  llir  I-iroU;!,  rx.haliK'o  ^Jon(;atod  In 
that  Fro\  inro        I'li),-.    jiI'.nImI'I,    Is  or    parti'  11- 

lar  Import..;.  0  he.  ,..,hc  u),-.n  i  ,i,j:i.,csc  in- 
dependence K.t'-.iniJ.i  fioi.r;  .I'.i  (i  Itii  poll  on;  '. 
the  Congo's  foreign  exriiaiiKo  o.ii,:!.>'v 

3.  The  Nfttlnnn!  nnvrrninrnt  \\\\\  ask  !!>o 
International  M..not,,r',  r'und  t..  lu.ii  wnn  a 
plan  for  national  i  n:  n  i,.\  liii.ta  at  !iiii.  which 
will  be  Implenu  ntod  a.i'  ,n  t.'.o  N.'.ortcst  pos- 
sible time 

4.  Rapid  lnti^;i  I-     n  ..n-i  nnlf^cntlon  of  all 

nUlltnry    unlt^    !■     • '     '  <•    ■i.;!:'ii(d      A 

coiiU'nUnlf)n  1  n  p  1  !  '.  icpro.T:.!  oivis 
from  tpo  N'.ir.i  ir,i:  (  .  '.  01  nmont  Kal.o.i'ii  and 
tho  L'niiod  N.,;.  .i.K  .il..  ind  pirparr  a  plaii 
Within  :in  div-,  t.i  g.  Into  olloi  '  withm  thr 
folloWln^:  Co  d.o.'.  I'l  is.sion  i«  n.adr  how- 
ever, f.  1  i.'.o  Pr<.\in.o,ii  to  ri'ain  .-n'.n,-;  o.' 
their  lo.  ,,;  p.,;;.  o  t  .1,  oj, 

6,  'I  I. Ill'    •'!.    ii'.il    lio    a    ^'oi,i'i.i!    ainnr«tv 
0.   All        <■    1  ,|.'  'lodO        all!  Iioi  : !  icn      natlol.a' 

State  and  '.  ftiiouid  (ocprraio  .'.iiiv  witn, 

the  United  Na'ioi'n  m  rarrsinn  ..0  I'  N 
resolutloiiK 

7,  The  National  ( 1. m  1  ninoi  !  h!an,.d  Ur  rr 

constituted  to   pri.vulo    1,    •mllalilr   lojiloMonlu 
tlon    for   all    pi. una!    ami    |>i'o\ilulal    Uloupn 
The    U.S     nosrinmoni     l>ollo\oii    that    llil.i 
prolirnin   l«    rmlnrnll>    roannnatdo   ami    noion 
sary,     U   proN  ldo«    n.r   full   oonhulliii.on    and 
hearing  of   Inioiotoird   ui'.tipx    and    iiio  plan 

provides   (o      dolMiHnvUc    nppl.nal   of    Ilir   I'.il; 
StlttHlon    ami     .   Mw'i     i.i«'.         \\\'    ncl.tor    lliiil 
If  prompt    aotlon    la    takon    oil    ll'.ln    p!  all    \\\    all 

CongnU'nB  ntithoiiiu'1  M  «i.l  ^•Il  mr  i  ..n^•l> 
back    on    the    road    <..    a    pomotnl    ami    Mal'lo 

future. 
This.  then,  u   iko   c.nvi    ..I'uanon  a«   11 

ulnndu  .1  IliiK  inotnoni  I!  n.  doiir.iio  it  m 
dlflK'Ull       I'  it     il     Ik     by     no    moan..    do\o|i|    of 

hope. 

In  some  reiip'"  i''  tin  .  01  mi  roiitin  situ- 
nllon   Is   rrinliUnornt    of    tiio    \    ,imt     ladual 

America  of  17B3,  when  the  Uv^mx  ui  (.Uoucci*' 
ter  said: 

"As  t -1  ttip  futtup  t»r,*in(1r\it  o'  Amortra 
nnd  !'•  I'oni^'  a  ilMiu;  oinp',10  umlor  onri 
head  •  *  *,  11  ;«  olio  ol  ilio  idlo.-.i  iOid  moot 
visionary  notlon^   in..t    wan   omi    (..n.oiM»ii 

•  *  *.  The  inoio,,,;  an(  ip.iinio'.  and  .laols' 
Ing  inlrrcsts  ot  iho  Amoinmh  tiifii  d'.tTn- 
rnce  of  noxrinntonin  hal'Mndrn  and  man- 
ners, Indlcalo  thai  llii'N  vMll  hmo  im  rrntor 
of  Vinlon  and  roininon  intoioc!  t'lios  no\oi 
t"ttn  be  \inPod  im.i  one  r..mpa.  1  nnplio  on- 
tier    any    t<piiio»    of    liovrinmrnl    \vh,ilo\oi 

tf.\Vi'\t'i        nn     our     I 'olul  II  III  ion     lod     tl»     1" 

Mill''  1,11(1  |,|\  intrioaiod  nation  no  the  V  N 
pl.oi  oftoiB  ,\  pitih  lu  ppaci^liil  rroonoilintlnii 
ol  inti-ioni'Mi  In  lht«  t'oiiifo  And  tliU  ooun- 
U\  ;  If  p!odrt<'d  Ha  full  Btippull  III  Ihiil  plan 
1  'd-.j.  t  wanl  lo  I  all  on  vou  and  all  olhrr 
AniPrleaUd  to  haok  \o\ii  rminll  S  n  »\ippo|  t  of 
the  Unitrd  N,illon»  on  tiu«  impmlani    inBuri 


1  know  \i'\;  si, air  out  Ik.j.p  ai.d  mir  doHro 
that  M'ii.'.on  lA'.i:  proviii;  i\pr  r'vUr.  in  t!io 
*'oiit'  .  Ami  'nd'c  really  \s  li.i  ultor!,ati\o  t.  • 
*'  -I'l.'  .'"f  .1..;.  ill. on  ox.i'pi!  (  l.aof-  and  ii'- .. 
w  ,il  , 

If  the  United  Nations  Is  vinan.o  1     ,,.  i.i  •,  0 

i.Mly    In    the    Cuniio     tl.cio    !■.    a    ;.:■    ,:,>.■    ;.:,:, h;- 

I.  ov  thai  couiury  w..;  bo  I'l-.n^-oci  ;i,'...„  u 
oi:o  ..!,.,.•  civil  u,.i  a.'^  ;  :.t  n-,.  t  of  the 
L..iiiii,  btt'k«  to  relnttjjjau  K  . ..i  >;,i  by  what- 
ever means  available  or  i.oioMaiy.  These 
conditions,  In  turn,  would  inoid  rxtrrn.al 
subversion  and  loss  of  true  n.drpi  mii  1  . 1 

This  Is  the  principal  renson  \u     1    1  t  1    o  ; 
States  Is  so  concerned  with  m..   c    or- 
ation.    This  Is  whv  I'll    ]),,;ny  euiiuiiuos  t 
be  to   help   establisii    a    nmnod   and   »i«b',< 

<  '  ilif  '  a  ( ■  :  V'  '■■  K' "  'd  lol  in.'.  1,^  !.  ',  l.i 
NS'i'i-'.    .ii.il   .d.a    '      Ml..';,   lx';(■|n,^l    ,,ml   (on.. 

II.  .1.'.;  11,;;  ill,  0  and  ja  ortratlon.  This  is 
\\!,j  svi  I  '.niiniio  to  wi'Uoinc  uU  Steps  toward 
political  reconriltntlon  of  the  Congo, 

Since  thf  tu'v-innlng  of  the  crisis,  both 
tho  Umtod  >  'I-  and  the  United  Nations 
i.a'.r  1  kid  ■  M  ncilintlon  as  one  of  their 
n.  i  r  !  K'  :  .•  \n  why  we  look  so  favor- 
i.i'.y  on  the  plan  drawn  up  by  So(rrt;.ry 
(  t  iirral  U  Thnnt. 

Once  a  peaceful  rmnlf^cation  <  r  'i.r  ( 
go  Is  achieved,  then  nil  parties  in\  i.o.i 
turn  to  the  really  Important  Job  of  bripii  ^: 
the  Congo  build  itself  Into  a  stronK*  \:aii.n 
nation.  The  U.N.  j  ". '.n  .  fTo-B  yr:\\  p;  n;;.'o 
for  a  settlement  undor  ■*i..(!i  ti.r  iM'oii 
Nations  can  work  ItscU  ■  .;  !  ;:.o  oxpii..' .  .'■ 
Job  of  pfarrkroplntr  nnd  p.  0.1  ;nc  tbo  (onn- 
try  and  Intcj  ir.r  i  on*,;;  m  i.\r  lob  .i  n  ononiic 
and  technicnl  nHoihtamo 

Once    this    tran?,.;.    :.  ;i    .  ,.lnp;;^la■d      u  o 

Will  havr  inadi  a  n...j  .r  c  .i; '  i  ll'u  t  lor,  towaid 
lasting  p'-ato  ;,!,(!  nci  ,iill\  n  t  only  ,i.  AMiii. 
but  thr'  'i^!;:    .;  11. c  wmUl 

inifi  i^  wliat  u  (■  hnpi-  Will  br  aiJ.lrv  od 
!;.!      'it-O.     tl.r     t'l.ltod     N.O.i    .;:,•     fol;|.'..     p.all     of 

10.  1,1  .',.a\;,-:.  And  ;h.."  ,^  'Al.y  wo  ..lo  k'-'''i'H 
I  .ir  !u:;  '  -I'p  :'.  .il.d  tu'ht  r'!..!tJ'  '„.;W.ild  ir.ak- 
ll'.K  ir.i.-.  ).' ,.  1.   '  ■.  '.'ord 

\Vr  ii  !>(  ^     .  w.         n  tis  in  support  of  this 

cmli'.o  .  i| 


Hir.iii'ii     rnucATiON     and     ms 

HKI  AI  lONSinr       TO       K'ONOMir 
(iltOWIH 

Ml    MAN.SflM  n      Ml    riesuit  !;l.  VlU 

I  lie  Henatoi    from  Miiuir.sota  yuUl  ino  I 
nuinitf  ' 

Ml  lirMIMlHKV  I  \nld  1  mli.ili  to 
the  Stdiatoi   ftoin  Montana 

Mr  MANsriKI.n  Mr  PifUlmt  wr 
all  leeopiii/e  the  rvrt -inrreanlnH  impoi- 
taiiir  of  tolli'Ke  ediirutlon  aial  po^t  • 
^•lat1llale  woik  in  thlM  adsaneed  teehin 
cal  ai'e  In  whleh  we  live  The  need  foi 
ndNaneed  edta-atloii  Ik  not  o\\i\  limited 
to  a  peLNon^  ad\aneemrnl  but  thete  l" 
lil.so  a  dtieet  1  flat  lon.ihip  between  tdu- 
eation  and  economlr  inowth  'I  hi*.  P  a 
Mibjeet  met  lit ly  dl.sen,'„sed  by  the  ahlr 
pre.tlden!  of  Mnntana  .'^tnte  Collece, 
Kolaiitt  H  Kni'.iir  ;n  an  artlele  he  lue- 
pareil  for  the  .Scpii  inbei  edltlop,  ot  Mimi- 
tani\  i:diieatloii  the  onU'ia!  publieiitiori 
of   the  Moiitana   I'ldiiealliui   A.s.Noeiat  imi 

Ml  P|■e,^lIlrnt  I  a.sk  tmanimous  eo;,- 
M'lit  that  the  iiitlele  i\)i\\  be  p;i!;'.rcl  nl 
tlil,s  point  111  the  Kn  (iitn 

There  beltu!  lui  ob.lectUd\,  the  at  title 
wii.-*  oideifti  Ui  bf  wunU'tl  in  the  lUcuitD, 

\\f.  follow  h 

II  II,  II  HI    |i  am  '  1 1'  'N     *  Si  a    h\  oNonj  ii     t  m    \s  '  o 

,  Dy    Itoland   U    Hoiino  1 
^.gu,olt^'  rvluialioii  ao.d  rrnrairri  nio  miioii 
(,,\1   |..  tlir  luluio  nouiid  ijioutlt    Old  pi-o»ip«'r» 
liy    ol    Mnilalin    and    tin"    Nation        I  bo    boiil 
1 1 1,  lot  of    (liU   iB  out    loi  Old    lo  ilalo        1  boir   IS 
iio    lUmin    that    tjrpat    UaUilal    iva\.ui'iE,    a 


f  l.p,'..n^M^'  f  rm  of  (M.tcrprlitf  freedom  of 
!:..•!(•  a.m;  n,o\ctiri,'  if  prod'aclK.  nrrvires, 
a;  -;  po!  ;^<'  an  :.^  ;  br  'M  ,Slnt<'»i  havr  all  ct'!i. 
!i.b.,i<-(.  ,■  i(.o.'.:.(  a' it  i\  lo  vir  rrcnrd  of  >?;i  wih 
nnd  powoi  Hi'  t)  rso  ;bnT  :.icSoi«  are  not 
unique  Wxin  An.t ;     ,1 

What  Is  unlqur  in..,;  uml  ,,'  led:',  tbr  in  ....v 
Irr.p'irtatit  Rtnplr  fa  •  n  iicio'.a.t  mn  t  'i  '  ;r 
pi  k'i  of,^  ■}■  1  i>  ton;  of  nnivorMil  fioo  p',.b- 
Uc  S(  boo..-.  'Pbo  omp.hi.Nln  {■■'.:  ;ndi\'ldm.:  ,,;- 
talninoi,!  a-  n  tl.o  .p;  rt'.ontv  to  dr',(';.'p 
one>  il'  ,  i;.o»  to  the  fubort  p.iMi<;bio  oxtrnt 
thrcok'i.  p  obiKdy  nniimen  hrb"  Ik  fion,  kin- 
iii  ;  i-'.i '  ;  o! ,  !  '  I  ■' .  (.  b  I'l  .  ;o^.'r  Imv  !■  ralno.i  ;  be 
■0  1  I, .lib-  ..mi  imioi.'.oU  tl'iO  wi.nln  .!  .i.r 
p.  pi  am!  ba'.o  .,:  '  b(  ^alnr  (.n.r  jin  >  mod 
;:.r    initana   t^i    l.nSl.lMiCtil    L,y    in    M'aatnt    pro- 

<      tivlty  and  Invention, 

Ihe  record  Is  perhaps  best  excmplined  In 
the  f^eld  of  ngrlculture.  Just  100  yenrs  ago, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  BtiOo..  r;ono>d 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  ami  in  ja.s- 
■age  of  the  Morrill  Act,  autb  i  /on  ibr  es- 
tablishment of  at  least  one  lai d  ^'n,;  t  col- 
lege of  agriculture  and  n^rrbann  mtn  :n  each 
State.  OrnntP  of  Innrt  f  r  ibo  r.d  Avtrietit 
of  such  r    :;o|.M-h   \ii"ir   lo;' b.Tb'ial   abd   a),',   .  .1 

npproprlaiiob'  n  <!o  to  men  p:\-\  ;  ihe 
costs   of    InMo  Later      ;hi'-      a;;    ex- 

loio'.o  F\»'cii.  of  agrlcu:'  iMi"  lOM-ar  h 
iM  ■:rb  r\pr;.:nent  ttatlonii  was  s(  l  ■.;.  -I 
'.  o;  :  ow  .iKiUlflC  facts  and  d(  •  <  ;  ;> 
bi  ;  I  \o(i  ii.i'bodn  of  production  umi  inai- 
ketlng  agricultural  products.  StiU  h  ter,  in 
1014,  a  system  of  ndnlt  ert'irntlon  was  es- 
tablished and  fib  ,;;f  od  bv  J  ,;.i  contribu- 
tions of  Federal,  isiato  i.n't  r  r.ty  p-^vern- 
ments.     This   cooperaii-o    d'i    i«;.n    »or' i  e 

takofi  t!.f  tateSt  disc  '  r;  loB  if  tlie  a^T.m.;. 
;.  I..1    ivpoiiment    Sta;.    i.h    a  nl    J5a^^o^    Ibi.n 

on  to  farm  and  ranch  opeiat.ird  wi  ;  ,i 
them  to  practical  \ise  In  M  b'.i.i  o 
main  station  It  i.i  H.-nimin  ..;,(;  tbi-  m  m-. 
branch  Stntloni  loc  f;  road  ■;  rr  tbo  Mair  ;  i 
meet  the  \ar;od  ^  ;;  yyoiitbor  and  othtr  pro- 
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hikv*  ateppvd  \ip  lh«slr  pxpontliiuip*  lor  rr- 
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f>in\  lucpil  thrti  tiruvMnn  rpufnrrh  liMtlurin  ni-f 
(\  nportmltv  for  iHunpiuur^  who  wunt  to  mir- 
vUf  ThPV  duy  Jvmt  otop  vovtr  irnrurrh  for 
i\  vvnf  whilr  your  ciunpi'Uiof*  ki'f'p  right 
on  You  11  Dr  (ifntl  Ho-ionrih  ro*iri«  »tri\(ly 
growth   p\rn   in   tln\p>t  of  rropnoion  " 

In  thP  riPOtronlcH  UuUintrv  for  rxuinplr, 
1^  iH  r»!Un.«t«'<l  tht»t  priKlurt*  unknown  10 
7p,ir<*  Hgo  nooouni,  fur  HO  pcrrpnt  of  it«  rur- 
ront  skIph  Chpmlcal  nmipanlcs  expect  60 
percriu  of  their  1975  sales  to  be  based  on 
new  pr'Klucts  which  are  now  In  the  Intro- 
ductory stages  or  stlU  to  be  Invented  Tlie 
Niitional  Science  Foundation  reports  that 
during  the  decade  1945  53  the  rale  of 
growth  of  Industrial  research  was  about 
14  percent  f)er  year,  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  major  econonuc   activity 

The  scientists  for  this  expanded  research 
program  and  Iricreased  economic  activity 
come  from  our  college  classrooms  and 
laboratories.  If  the  Job  of  the  colleges  is 
poorly  done,  it  will  result  in  our  Inability 
to  maintain  an  effective  rate  of  growth  and 
cause  a  serious  lessening  oi"  our  economic 
and  national  strength. 

For  the  past  several  years,  we  have  been 
living  with  shortages  of  chemisis,  physicists, 
engineers,  and  other  physical  scientists.  For 
many  years,  we  have  known  that  we  need 
more  doctors  and  other  medical  personnel, 
Including  nurses,  than  have  been  available 
to  maintain  a  desirable  standard  of  health 
services.  Shortages  of  qualified  school  teach- 
ers have  constituted  a  serious  problem  since 
World  War  II.  especially  in  the  fields  of 
mathematics  and  science.  The  expansion 
of  college  enrollments,  with  prospects  of 
even  greater  numbers  Just  ahead,  has  given 
us  fair  warning  that  there  will  soon  be 
acute  shortages  of  competent  college  and 
university  teachers.  We  have  also  been 
hard  pressed  to  provide  adequate  numbers 
of  skilled  workers  and  technicians  in  many 
fields. 

This  demand  for  an  ever-growing  num- 
ber of  scientifically  educated  and  trained 
pe<iple  seems  to  be  built  into  our  American 
system  of  free  enterprise  and  economic 
growth.  The  availability  of  trained  man- 
power hastens  economic  growth;  Its  absence 
acts  as  a  brake  on  advancement.  There 
would  be  compelling  reasons  for  our  con- 
cern over  a  shortage  of  trained  manpower, 
even  if  the  Communist  threat  to  freedom 
did  not  exist 

The  investment  we  make  in  education  is 
the  heart  of  the  solution  to  our  manpower 
needs.  Strengthening  and  improving  edu- 
cational institutions  is  the  most  important 
means  of  securing  adequate  numbers  of 
highly  trained  people  needed  in  numerous 
fields  of  activity.  Aside  from  health,  educa- 
tion constitutes  society's  major  investment 
:n  people  We  have  reached  the  point  where 
education  must  be  recognized  as  an  invest- 
ment  In  quite  new  and  different  terms. 

Whenever  private  enterprise  or  a  business 
corporation  sees  an  opporttmity  to  expand. 
to  Increase  its  output  and  make  a  larger 
profit,  it  does  not  hesitate  to  Increase  its 
capital  investment  and  enlarge  its  plant. 
Investment  proceeds  automatically  by  plow- 
ing back  funds  from  earnings  into  capital 
expansion.  Where  such  earnings  are  inade- 
quate, borrowing  occurs  either  through 
banks,  issuance  of  bonds,  or  issuance  of 
s'.ock.  but  investment  In  people  (education) 
Is  largely  undertaken  by  the  community 
from  public  funds. 

Support  for  this  public  investment,  of 
course,  is  dependent  upon  decisions  by  tax- 
payers or  their  elected  representatives  to 
transfer  funds  from  other  uses.  However, 
the   process    by   which    'he    Investment   need 
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riip  h.Mu  iK  laic  iiiiippd  U  ti  Inter  than 
wp  think  \u  I  vc  u  r  two  much  larger 
numbers  .if  Mm.:  r.w  high  school  grndviAtM 
will  bo  kn  K'kiiu;  ,<•  'ur  college  doors  to  be 
piep.\rpd  fur  m.rr  rfTcctive  service  In  our 
highly  scientific  and  technological  age.  If 
(uir  M mtana  economy  Is  to  grow  and  develop 
a.s  It.  could  and  should,  her  leaders  In  busi- 
ness, agriculture,  labor,  and  government 
must  see  to  It  that  her  higher  educational 
institutions — the  university  system — receive 
adequate  financial  support.  Only  with  ade- 
quate rinancial  svipport  can  these  institu- 
tions render  services  vital  to  growth  and 
development. 

The  degree  to  which  this  responsibility  Is 
met  will  determine,  more  than  any  other 
single  factor,  the  degree  of  Montana's  fu- 
ture economic  and  cultural  progress. 


EXPRESSION  OF  THANKS  TO  SEN- 
ATOR MORSE.  SENATOR  E^^GLE. 
AND  SENATOR  KEATING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi'.  President,  at 
this  time  I  wi.sh  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  i  Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Engle).  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating] 
for  the  con.sideration  they  showed  last 
ni.Erht  in  allowing  the  Senate  to  proceed 
to  the  third  reading  of  the  tax  bill  be- 
fore they  made  their  speeches  and  re- 
marks. They  held  them  in  abeyance 
until  that  was  done;  and  I  thank  them 
for  the  consideration  they  have  shown. 


REVENUE  ACT  OF  1962 

The  Senate  re.siimed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  '  H.R.  10650  '  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
a  credit  for  investment  in  certain  de- 
preciable property,  to  eliminate  certain 
defects  and  inequities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  renew  my  request  of  a  few  min- 
utes ago  for  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  quorum  call,  and  I  call  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  minority  leader.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  quorum  call,  and  that  the  time  re- 
quired for  It  be  divided  equally  between 
the  two  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
EuRDicK  in  the  chair  >.  Is  there  objec- 
tion?   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Then.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  r.nw  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
proceedings  under  the  quorum  call  be 
suspended 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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It  is  imporlHUt  that  it  provide  ivdequutc 
revenues;  but  Ju.stice  and  equity  should 
be  the  prime  criteria  for  judging  any 
revenue  meastire. 

The  tax  bill  before  the  Senate  as  it 
emerged  from  the  admiinstration  was 
designed  to  do  a  number  of  things,  but 
two  primarily:  First,  to  stimulate  invest- 
ment in  plant  and  equipment;  second,  to 
plug  a  number  of  loopholes  in  our  tax 
laws.  As  designed  by  the  administra- 
tion, it  was  expected  to  increase  revenues 
by  some  $500  million.  This  was  the  esti- 
mate of  the  Treasury. 

The  kind  of  tax  bill  now  pending  does 
not  meet  either  the  criteria  of  justice 
or  the  criteria  of  revenue  adequately. 
Purthei-more,  it  will  not  achieve  either  of 
the  two  purposes  for  which  the  adminis- 
tration designed  it.  It  will  not  stimulate 
investment.  It  will  not  significantly 
plug  loopholes. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  our  Govern- 
ment's mammoth  deficit  was  some  S6  to 
$7  billion.  In  the  coming  year  virtually 
everyone  expects  that  we  will  suffer  an- 
other heavy  deficit.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  is  unwise  for  the  Congress 
to  adopt  a  revenue  measure  which  would 
sharply  reduce  revenues. 

This  is  especially  true  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  ad- 
ministration acted  to  modify  deprecia- 
tion schedules  to  reduce,  in  effect,  the 
tax  liability  of  American  business  by  $1  4 
billion.  This  was  a  wise  and  necessary 
action.  But  it  means  that  in  the  pres- 
ent year  the  big  deficit  previously  pre- 
dicted will  be  increased  another  $l>'a 
billion. 

RED-INK    BILL 

The  bill  which  is  before  the  Senate 
cuts  even  deeper  into  red  ink.  The  $500 
million  surplus  which  the  bill  would  have 
provided,  as  originally  designed  by  the 
Treasury  and  the  administration,  now 
turns  out  to  be  a  $700  million  revenue 
loser. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  very  briefly  to 
run  through  the  reasons  for  that  reve- 
nue loss  and  point  out  how  thoroughly 
and  completely  unjustified  each  of  these 
cuts  below  administration  recommenda- 
tions is. 

The  issues  I  am  going  to  discuss  have 
to  do  with  the  actions  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress in  contradicting  the  position  orig- 
inally taken  by  the  administration  and 
the  President. 

XJTILrrY     GIVEAWAY     THOROUGHLY     UNJUSTIFIED 

The  administration  recommended 
that  utilities  not  be  given  an  investment 
credit.  Secretary  Dillon  made  a  very 
comprehensive  study,  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  scholarly  studies  I  have  read, 
showing  that  the  investment  credit  could 
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Utilities  in  plant  and  equipment  .As  a 
matter  of  fact,  not  only  cconomiM^  but 
competent  businessmen  who  a!'  r.  v,est 
to  this  situation,  even  though  the.v  would 
benefit  greatly,  have  said  so.  The  vice 
president  and  comptroller  of  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  testi- 
fied that  in  the  experience  of  this  great 
company  this  investment  credit  provi- 
sion was  unwise  and  would  not  increase 
the  A.T.  &  T  investment  in  plant  and 
equipment,  although  A.T.  &  T.  would  get 
a  $75  million  annual  windfall,  one-third 
of  all  the  benefits  going  to  utilities. 

ADMINISTRATIONS    PLt'GGING    FOREIGN     INVEST- 
MENT   LOOPHOLE    PLUGGED 

In  the  second  place,  the  Senate  acted 
to  eliminate  the  action  which  the  ad- 
ministration recommended  which  would 
have  ended  the  deferral  of  taxes.  And 
in  its  other  action  on  foreign  investment 
it  reduced  by  $175  million  the  revenues 
designed  to  be  obtained  originally  by  the 
administration. 

GAS    PIPELINE    GIVEAWAY 

In  the  third  place,  probably  the  least 
justifiable  provision  in  the  bill  is  that 
gas  pipelines  are  given,  not  an  invest- 
ment credit  of  3  p>ercent  as  all  other 
utilities  are  given,  but  an  investment 
credit  of  7  percent.  Of  course,  the  ad- 
ministration recommended  tliat  gas  pipe- 
hnes  be  given  no  investment  credit 
whatsoever,  and  Secretary  Dillon  was 
vei-y  specific  in  pointing  out  that  there 
was  no  excuse  at  all  to  give  gas  pipe- 
lines an  investment  credit,  since  they 
build  their  pipelines  on  the  basis  of 
certificates  of  convenience  and  necessity, 
and  since  they  have  been  expanding 
very  rapidly  indeed,  and  every  pipeline 
is  going  to  be  Duilt  without  any  relation 
to  their  corporate  income  tax  or  any 
modification  of  their  corporate  income 
tax. 

BUSINESS    EXPENSE    LOOPHOLE    KEPT    OPEN 

In  the  fourth  place.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  acted  to  refuse  to  close  business 
expense  loopholes  significantly.  It  acted 
against  the  recommendations  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  it  acted  in  doing  so 
in  a  way  that  loses  virtually  $200  milhon 
of  revenue  which  otherwise  would  have 
flowed  to  the  Treasury. 

As  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
GoREi  pointed  out  so  eloquently,  this  was 
not  only  a  matter  of  raising  revenues 
which  should  be  raised  and  of  having 
people  pay  taxes  which  should  be  paid, 
but  also  a  very  real  and  definite  moral 
issue.  One  of  the  most  unfortunate 
aspects  of  American  economic  life  is  the 
expense  account  racket,  which  we  all 
recognize.  It  is  one  of  the  most  morally 
degrading    aspects    of     American     life. 
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able.  The  StiiUle  acted  to  p  ;■ 
relief  for  the  Twin  Cities  Ha;,,c1  Transit 
System  onto  the  tax  bil.  tu  muKL  it 
vetoproof. 

Mr.  President,  any  Senator  who  con- 
scientiously acts  on  the  proposed  legis- 
lation should  be  inclined  to  vote  against 
the  bill  if  only  on  the  grounds  of  the 
special  interest  legislation  for  one  com- 
pany, and  the  precedent  it  would  provide. 

BIIX    -SirBSIDlZES    BUSINESS    LOBBYING 

In  my  judgment,  the  worst  provision 
in  the  bill  is  the  subsidizing  of  lobbying 
of  the  Congress,  of  State  legislatures,  and 
of  city  councils  by  business  through  the 
Federal  Government,  in  effect,  paying 
half  the  cost  of  that  lobbying.  This  will 
be  true  because  this  bill  authorizes  corpo- 
rations for  the  first  time  to  deduct  lobby- 
ing expenses  in  computing  taxes.  I  think 
all  of  us  who  have  sei-ved  in  Sl-ale  legis- 
latures or  in  the  Congress  recognize  that 
lobbying  by  business  groups  is  very  in- 
tense and  very  effective.  Mostly,  that 
lobbying  is  informative.  I  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  discouraged.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  there  is  a  constitutional  pro- 
tection for  lobbying.  But  I  cannot  see 
any  justification  for  Congress  writing 
into  the  tax  laws  a  subsidy,  in  effect,  for 
corporations  to  engage  in  this  kind  of 
lobbying,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  would  give  a  special  advantage  to 
those  who  seek  pecuniary  advantage  out 
of  legislation,  as  opposed  to  those  who 
stand  up  to  fight  for  conviction,  for 
ideals,  and  for  principles,  but  not  so 
that  they  will  get  particular  financial 
advantage  from  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald  there  was  published 
this  morning  a  very  excellent  editorial 
commenting  on  the  tax  bill,  indicating 
why  the  tax  bill  should  be  rejected.  I 
quote  briefly  from  that  editorial: 

Faith  in  the  processes  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment is  hardly  likely  to  be  enhanced  by 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1962  which  is  about  to 
be  passed  by  the  Senate.  A  week  ago  it  was 
fair  to  charge  that  the  administration's 
original  proposals  had  been  mutilated  al- 
most beyond  recognition.  In  the  interim 
the  Senate  In  a  veritable  fit  of  perversity 
^  passed  amendments  which  will  make  our 
svstem  of  p)ersonal  taxation  more  inequitable 
and  more  difficult  to  administer  than  ever 
before. 

In  tracing  the  process  of  transmogrifica- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  President 
Kennedy's  tax  proposals  of  April  1960.  At 
that  time  he  outlined  measures  designed  to 
close  tax  loopholes  which  covered  interest 
and  dividend  income,  savings  institutions, 
expense  accounts  and  foreign  corporate  sub- 
sidiaries. His  loophole-closing  measures 
would    have    added    $2  3    bUUon    to    Federal 
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In  that  connection  I  p  it  .n-  that 
with  the  $600  million  of  If^-^  t!  ■>  i;  '1  the 
knocking  out  of  the  witliln  ldir,K  1:11- 
vlslon;  with  the  $225  miiiiun  (I  -uss 
through  the  provision  for  investment 
credit  for  utilities,  which  was  oppo.sed 
by  the  administration;  with  the  $190 
million  of  loss  as  a  result  of  the  Senate 
failing  to  follow  the  administration's 
proposals  for  eliminating  entertainment 
as  a  business  expen.se;  with  the  $175  mil- 
lion loss  through  failing  to  follow  this 
administration's  recommendation  to 
tighten  up  the  evasion  in  foreign  invest- 
ment; there  is  a  total  of  $1,200  million 
of  provisions  recommended  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  loophole  closing  which 
were  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

This  involves  $1,200  million,  ignoring 
the  fact  of  the  Dirksen  amendment  and 
ignoring  the  Douglas  depletion  allow- 
ance amendment  or  the  'Williams  of  Del- 
aware depletion  allowance  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  quote  further  from 
the  editorial: 

But  the  Senate  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
handiwork  of  its  Finance  Committee  and  it 
proceeded  to  pervert  as  well  as  attenuate  the 
remains  of  what  had  been  a  good  tax  bill. 
By  a  vote  of  51  to  13  it  joined  the  House  In 
overturning  a  1959  Supreme  Court  decision 
which  declared  that  business-lobbying  ex- 
penditures are  not  tax  deductible.  •  •  * 
The  •  •  •  measure  will,  according  to  Sena- 
tor Douglas,  "legitimize  tremendous  expend- 
itures by  special  Interests  to  affect  legis- 
lation" while  not  providing  comparable 
treatment  to  lobbyists  "for  the  general 
interest." 

NOT    A     KENNEDY    OR    BYRD    BILL — A     KERR    BILL 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  anyone, 
on  the  basis  of  the  Senate's  record,  could 
call  this  a  Kennedy  bill.  It  certainly 
is  not  a  Kennedy  bill.  No  one  could 
call  it  a  Dillon  bill.  It  has  very  little 
identification  with  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  No  one  can  call  it  the  Byrd 
bill.  I  would  expect  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  to  vote  against 
the  bill.  For  the  first  time  in  30  years, 
he  filed  minority  views. 

This  is  the  bill  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Kerr], 
the  very  able  uncrowned  king  of  the 
Senate. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  hke  to  quote  from  a  telling  col- 
umn published  in  the  New  York  Times 
this  morning  entitled  "A  First  Reader  on 
■Washington  for  Children  of  the  Space 
Age  ": 

Look.  Jerry,  look.  See  the  N<^w  Frontiers- 
man. Look  and  see  the  New  Frontiersman 
run.  He  is  running  to  the  Capitol  to  save 
the  program.  Be  careful.  Do  not  get  In  his 
way  or  he  will  have  to  step  on  you.  Why 
does  the  New  Frontiersman  have  to  step  on 
people  who  get  In  his  way? 
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Because,  little  children,  he  Is  pragmatic. 
He  IS  tough  minded.  He  is  hard  nosed. 
Look  at  his  hard  nose.  See  hi.s  tough  mind. 
Is  he  not  a  splendid  sij^hf  He  will  soon 
teach  Senator  Robert  S  Kkrr  to  leave  the 
program  alone.  I:  is  lucky  that  you  are 
not  Senator  Robert  S  Kerr  or  you  would 
have  to  look  the  New  Frontiersman  In  the 
eye  and  feel  his  hard  nose. 

But  what  is  this?  Senator  Robert  tf  Kf.rr 
Is  throwing  the  program  out  the  window. 
See  the  medicare  bill  fly  away.  See  the  tax 
bill  fly  away.  See  the  trade  bill  scattered 
on  the  air.  This  will  make  the  New  Fron- 
tiersman very  cross,  will  it  not,^  Poor  Sena- 
tor Robert  S,  Kerr. 

Lx3ok,  the  New  Frontiersman  Is  advancing 
Why  Is  the  Senator  not  running?  Why  is  he 
smiling^'  Why  is  he  tweaking  the  New 
Frontiersman's  nuse?  Look,  he  is  giving  the 
New  Frontiersman  a  new  program.  It  is  the 
Senator  Robert  S,  Kerr  program.  The  Ntw 
Frontiersman  is  accepting;  it.  He  is  smil- 
ing at  the  Senator  and  shaking  the  Sena- 
tior's  hand.  What  a  splendid  sight,  Thi.s 
Is  democracy  in  action. 

Why  did  the  New  Frontiersman  ni  t  stop 
the  Senator  from  throwing  the  President's 
program  out  the  window?  Children,  you 
have  much  to  learn.  Remember,  the  New 
Frontiersman  is  pragmatic.  Stand  back. 
Stand  back.  He  is  leaving  fcr  the  White 
House,  You  must  not  smile  at  htm  or  he 
will  ask  It  you  think  there  is  something 
funny  about  trying  to  run  a  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  \V:acon^l^.  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  I  may  have  2  minutes  more. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  I 
yield  tiie  St>nator  2  additional  minute.^, 

Mr,  PROXMIRE,  Mr,  President,  the 
fact  :s  that  this  is  a  special  interest  tax 
bill.  It  is  a  tax  bill  for  the  gas  interests. 
It  is  a  tax  bill  for  one  company  in  Minne- 
sota. It  IS  a  tax  bill  for  the  tax  dodgers 
oversea.s  and  for  the  business  expense 
tax  dodtrers.  It  is  a  tax  bill  that  will 
increase  our  deficit,  not  decrease  it.  It 
is  a  tax  bill  '«'hich  will  provide  no  justice 
and  no  equity  for  the  little  taxpayer.  It 
will  provide  no  relief  whatsoever  for  Uie 
little  taxpayer,  although  it  will  reduce 
revenues  by  .some  $700  million. 

Mr,  President,  in  conclusion,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  one  criterion  on  which 
anv  revenue  measure  must  pass,  if  it  is 
to  be  approved  by  the  Congress,  is  that 
it  be  jUst  and  equitable. 

Well  justice  and  equity  lost.  Why? 
Justice  lost  because  special  interests  care 
very  deeply  about  tax  legislation.  They 
fl,s:ht  for  it.  They  work  for  it.  They 
speni  time  and  effort — thousands  of 
hours  and  huge  sum.-^ — lobbying  the  pub- 
lic and  the  Congress, 

Tliey  have  able  and  diligent  represent- 
atives in  the  Congress  who  know  ho'.v 
to  f  ght  for  their  interest. 

The  special  interests  won  because  they 
cared — deeply  cared.  On  the  basis  of 
any  evaluation  of  the  measure  that  comes 
before  the  Senate  it  is  not  just,  it  is  not 
equitable:  it  is  discriminatory  and  un- 
fair, Mr,  President,  it  should  be  rejected. 
For  that  reason  I  intend  to  vote  against 
the  tax  bill,    I  yield  the  floor, 

Mr,  KERR,  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  me  10 
minutes  on  the  bill^ 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  I  yield  10  m.nutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 

Mr,  KERR,  Mr  President,  I  have 
been  very  interested  ;n  the  remarks  of 


the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  wish  to 
con,gratulate  him  on  the  high  quality  of 
the  reading  material  he  has  been  investi- 
gating and  going  over.  I  have  been 
going  over  some  of  the  reading  material 
that  he  has  made  available  to  Senators. 
Day  before  yesterday,  in  supporting  his 
amendment  to  strike  from  the  bill  the 
investment  credit  provision  for  regulated 
utilities,  he  placed  into  the  Record 
about  22  pages  of  material  which,  I  am 
frank  to  confess,  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  understand. 

The  Senator  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
nowned advocates  of  economy  in  the 
Senate.  I  am  sure  that  his  putting  into 
the  Record  the  material  at  a  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  of  nearly  $2,000  showed 
ma^-ked  restraint  on  his  part,  because  he 
could  have  put  in  $5,000  worth  of 
material.  When  he  put  in  only  about 
$2,000  worth,  he  was  very  moderate  and 
entirely  consistent  with  his  advocacy 
of  rigid  economy. 

He  put  into  the  Record  a  study  which, 
he  said,  was  a  very  scholarly  study. 
Perhaps  it  is.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  not  a  very  scholarly  person 
and  therefore  would  not  be  expected  to 
recognize  the  attributes  of  scholarly 
writings  when  he  sees  them.  The  study 
is  by  Mr, — I  presume  it  is  a  mister, 
though  the  sex  is  not  stated — A-v-r-a-m 
K-i-s-s-e-1-g-o-f-f  and  Mr.  F-r-a-n-c-o 
M-o-d-i-g-l-i-a-n-i.  I  notice  that  some 
of  the  footnotes  referred  to  I.  Friend 
and  J.  B-r-o-n-f-e-n-b-r-e-n-n-e-r,  F. 
Modigliani  and  O.  H.  S-a-u-e-r-1-e-n- 
d-e-r,  R.  Eisner,  and  T.  H-a-a-v-e-1-m-o. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  they  are 
economists.  Since  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  not  an  economist,  he  would 
not  be  expected  to  understand  such 
things. 

But  the  algebraic  equations  in  the 
material  inserted  in  the  Record  are 
what  particularly  intrigue  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  For  example,  on  page 
18450  of  the  Record  I  noticed  equations 
based  upon  the  period  1924-41.  The 
economic  study  of  the  Senator  from 
Wi.'^consin  was  purportedly  made  in  1957. 
But  I  think  it  was  an  anthology  of  either 
mythology  or  antiquity. 

On  page  18450  I  read  that — 

(//A)  (  =  18.9-.162,II7A)(+62.flr» 

Tlien  appear  some  other  algebraic  fig- 
ures wi-.h  which  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa i,';  not  familiar.  A  plus  sign  over  a 
minus  sien  api>ear.'5.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  always  thought  that 
plus  minus  equals  minus.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  is  true  in  this  case 
or  not,  but  I  rather  suspect  it  is. 

We  then  find: 


(±805) 


(±42.7) 
5  =  122.0 


Then  just  below  that  equation  I  dis- 
cover, to  my  mystification  but  delight, 
because  I  am  curious — I  love  to  learn 
things    even    if    I    do    not    understand 

them — that — 

(2) 
C  .-,  :  ,•  --297-,909(IIv'i4)<-,T61,7r(-i 

I  a.tn  mystified  because  in  the  equation 
above  we  had  di.scovered  that — 

(/M).  =  18,9-,162(II7A)i-{-62.9ri 

DowTi  beneath  that  equation  T  dis- 
covered, according  to  the  printed  expres- 


sion, that  the  same  designation,  that  is, 

(I/A)  t  equals  297  minus  ,909 — something. 

As  I  go  through  the  study  and  observe 

the  equations,  I  come  to  the  statement, 

This  idea  has  been  aptly  developed  by 
H.  B.  Chenery  In  "Overcapacity  and  Ac- 
celeration Principle."  Econometrlca. 

The  first  time  I  looked  at  the  expres- 
sion I  thought  it  was  Mctrccal.  But  I 
knew  it  could  not  have  been  because 
Metrecal  had  not  been  discovered  when 
this  knowledge  first  dawned  upon  who- 
ever it  was  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin was  quoting. 

Then  I  thought  it  might  mean 
"egocentric."  But  I  know  that  nothing 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  put 
into  the  Record  could  possibly  be  such 
or  indicate  such. 

But  I  was  glad  that  the  idea  was  aptly 
developed  by  Mr.  Chenery.  If  it  had 
been  a  "c"  it  might  have  been  chicoi-y, 
and  I  know  what  that  is.  That  is  some- 
thing that  one  who  lives  in  the  South 
puts  into  his  coffee  if  he  wants  to  ruin 
it.  I  am  not  right  sure,  but  I  believe 
if  this  thing  that  he  put  into  the  Record 
was  not  ruined  when  he  put  it  in,  then 
it  has  been  accomplished  for  him. 

I  notice  that: 

A  man  who  can  figure  that  out  and 
put  it  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of 
posterity  has  rendered  a  service  that 
probably  no  other  man  in  the  Senate 
could  render. 

It  distresses  me  that  I  am  unable  to 
evaluate  the  extent  of  the  service.  It 
even  distresses  me  that  there  might  be 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  who  are 
unaware  of  the  extent  of  the  service  this 
renders.  I  am  sure  that  it  is  a  service, 
or  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  would 
not  have  done  it. 

Then  I  read: 

This  leads  by  substitution  in  equation 
(3)  to: 

/,  =  a[P..i<,.i,2/S/-i-(P/S)(l 

=  o(I  +  f)-[P<-i/5.-,-I/(I  +  l)'(P/S)l 

Right  now  I  would  suggest  that  the 
Public  Printer  use  bigger  type;  or,  if  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  going  to  put 
this  sort  of  thing  in  the  Record,  he 
should  furnish  Senators  with  magnify- 
ing glasses. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  suggest 
most  respectfully  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  join  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Clark  1.  who  is  urging  that 
a  new  format  be  adopted  for  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  also  include  car- 
toons and  illustrations,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  KERR.  Cartoons  could  not  com- 
pete with  this,  because  I  could  look  at 
cartoons  and  get  some  idea  of  what  the 
cartoonist  had  in  mind.  I  am  unable 
to  conceive  what  the  perpetrator  of  this 
thing  had  in  mind. 

The  PRESIDING  OI-  FICER,  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  I  yield  2  addition- 
al minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr,  KERR.  E.xploring  (lirough  the 
ramifications  of  these   algebraic   equa- 
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tions  has  given  me  more  pleasure  than 
when  I  flunked  Greek.  I  want  to  say 
about  Greek,  however,  that  there  is  a 
possibility  that  a  man  of  limited  intel- 
ligence can  eventually  learn  something 
about  Greek.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  understands 
what  he  put  into  the  Record  he  has 
missed  his  calling.  He  ough  t-o  be  out 
at  CalTcch  directing  the  space  probe 
that  is  on  its  way  to  Venus  now.  In- 
stead of  correcting  its  line  of  flight  at 
100  million  miles  out  in  space,  to  deflect 
it  from  its  course,  which  would  have 
taken  it  within  250.000  miles  of  Venus, 
with  a  correction  calculated  to  get  it 
within  9.000  miles  of  Venu.';  a  man  with 
the  ability  to  understand  these  equa- 
tions could  very  easily  get  the  space 
probe  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Venus 
and  never  even  t«uch  a  mountain  peak 
or  fall  into  a  crater  which  is  terrible, 
because  it  might  be  better  if  he  did. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  taxpayers 
have  paid  nearly  $2,000  to  put  these 
algebraic  equations  into  the  Record,  so 
that  Senators  in  their  spare  time  might 
conjure  them,  and  so  that  posterity 
through  all  the  ytars  to  come  might  be 
mystified  or  enthralled  or  captivated  by 
them,  I  wish  to  express  whatever  is  due 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  having 
put  them  in  the  Record,  becau.se  never 
again  will  the  Se:iator  from  Oklahoma 
need  to  be  bored  or  uninterested  or  minus 
something  to  captivate  his  imagination 
or  to  challenge  his  attention  Who 
knows — perhaps  .'-ome  day  in  the  oc- 
cupancy of  this  .^arth  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  he  may  have  a  small 
portion  of  that  kind  or  degree  of  intel- 
ligence which  th?  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin possesses,  which  permitted  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  Senatc-r  from  Oklahoma  and 
others  this  deligh'Jul,  fa.scinating,  my.'-- 
terious,  and  unmtellit^ible  conglomera- 
tion of  figures  by  a  man  whose  name  I 
spelled  but  could  not  pronounce,  in 
order  that  all  this  may  be  available  to 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  to  help  them 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  as  to  how  to 
vote  on  the  pending  bill, 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania 

Mr.  CLARK.  I*Ir.  President.  I  thank 
the  majority  leadi?r.  I  now  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisronsin. 

PROXMIRE    REPLY    TO    )iERH   ON    SCHOLARLY    WORK 
IN    RECORD 

Mr.  PROXMIRi:.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Pcnn.'^ylvaniii  has  only  15  minutes, 
and  that  he  would  like  to  deliver  his 
speech. 

In  response  to  tne  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa I  merely  wi.sh  to  say  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  made  a  :ypical  response  to  my 
speech,  'which  whiDlly  ignored  the  merits 
of  what  I  had  to  say  about  the  tax  bill 

The  Senator  spent  all  his  time  deriding 
scholarly  studies  [  put  into  the  Record, 
These  were  studies  which  had  been  cited 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as 
definitive  and  authoritative  They 
showed  that  in  the  utility  industry  and 
in  the  telephone  iridustry,  demand  rather 
than  cost  elemerts  determined  invest- 
ment in  plant  and  equipment  The  only 
way  the  investment  credit  could  possibly 
stimulate  investment  would  be  by  work- 


ing through  the  corporation  income  tax, 
that  is  on  cost. 

It  is  perfectly  clear,  in  view  of  the 
very  comprehensive  study  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  referred, 
and  that  I  placed  in  the  Record,  that  it 
is  not  possible  for  investment  to  \y  stim- 
ulated by  reducing  utility  cc-^ts  Mr, 
Kisselgoff  and  Mr.  Modigliani,  two  very 
eminent  economists  who  developed  cost 
studies  of  this  kind,  are  recognized 
economists  throughout  the  world,  and 
are  extremely  able.  Mr,  Paul  Clark  is 
another  eminent  economist  who  con- 
tributed excellent  work.  Both  studies 
are  recognized  as  definitive  studies  in 
this  field. 

It  is  a  sad  day  in  the  Senate  when  a 
Senator  cannot  put  into  the  Record 
definitive  and  authoritative  works  in  eco- 
nomics by  recognized  scholars  m  the 
field,  without  that  work  being  sarcasti- 
cally ridiculed,  demeaned,  and  held  up  to 
scorn  because  the  subject  is  complicated. 
Admittedly  this  is  the  kind  of  writing 
that  takes  hard  work  to  understand 

While  I  have  respect  for  the  general 
intellectual  capacity  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
It  is  true  may  not  be  able  to  understand 
some  of  the  complex  economic  studies 
without  a  great  deal  of  effort. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  think  there  are 
Members  of  the  Senate,  a  number  of 
them  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  who  may 
be  able  to  understand  this  more  readily 
than  can  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 

Mr,  President,  should  we  follow  a 
policy  in  the  Senate  of  introducing  noth- 
ing into  the  Record  which  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  cannot  understand  that 
might  reduce  the  size  of  the  Record? 
But  does  it  mean  that  he  becomes  the 
Senate's  censor?  I  certainly  think  it 
was  worth  while  to  put  this  tremen- 
dously important  and  authoritative 
work  into  the  Record,  because  these 
studies  bore  directly  on  my  amendment 
They  were  completely  relevant  m  sup- 
port of  my  position  and  in  opposition  to 
a  provision  that  would  have  cost  the 
Government  not  $2,000.  but  $225  million. 
In  this  kind  of  fight  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  save  the  general  taxpayers 
$225  million,  it  is  well  worth  calling 
.scholarly  work  to  the  attention  of  all 
Senators, 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  yielding  to  me 

Mr  CLARK  Mr,  President,  this  is 
indeed  a  sad  day  for  the  Senate  We  are 
about  to  pass  a  bill  which  I  hope  will  not 
bear  the  name  of  any  Senator  I  would 
like  the  names  of  all  Senators  to  go  down 
in  liislory  as  eminent  and  able  men 
whose  names  are  affixed  only  to  legis- 
lation of  which  they  can  be  proud  in 
the  long  course  of  history. 

Searching  around  for  a  name  for  the 
bill,  I  have  concluded  that  it  might  be 
just  as  well  to  call  it  the  "tax  dodger's 
delight"  I  think  that  would  perhaps 
be  better  than  to  try  to  tag  its  author- 
ship on  any  particular  Senator,  because 
so  many  Senators  during  the  course  of 
the  long  and  sometimes  tedious  debate 
on  the  bill  have  played  their  fair  share 
III  earning  for  it  the  title  which  I  sufgest. 

The  original  administration  tax  incen- 
tive and  reform  proposal  would,  accord- 
ing to   the  Treasury  Department,  have 


increased  annual  revenues  by  $768  mil- 
lion. That  was  the  kind  of  bill  I  hoped 
to  be  able  to  vote  for  and  see  enacted. 
One  of  my  purposes  during  my  term  of 
office  in  the  Senate  has  been  to  do  what 
I  could  to  eliminate  inequitable  and  un- 
just tax  loopholes  through  which  large 
sums  of  money  were  seeping  day  by  day, 
month  by  month,  and  year  by  year.  This 
constant  seepage  resulted  from  inequi- 
table loopholes,  taken  advantage  of  by 
those  who.  while  we  may  not  want  to 
charge  them  with  the  harsh  term  "tax 
dodger,"  nonetheless  were  taking  every 
possible  advantage  of  tax  avoidance 
made  possible  by  these  loopholes  In 
large  part  they  not  only  have  not  been 
closed,  but.  in  some  instances,  have  been 
widened.  In  at  least  one  major  instance, 
that  of  lobbying  expenses,  a  new  loop- 
hole has  been  created  which  did  not  exist 
before  the  bill  which  is  about  to  be  passed 
came  to  the  floor  . 

The  $768  million  of  tax  savings  which 
the  President's  original  propwDsal  con- 
temi)lated  were  reduced  by  the  House  to 
$135  million,  I  think  that  was  most 
unfortunate:  but  we  still  had  in  the 
House  bill  legislation  which  would  have 
increased,  not  decreased,  revenues 

As  the  bill  now  is  before  the  Senate  my 
best  estimate  of  the  revenue  loss  is  $490 
million.  Stated  differently,  the  Treas- 
ury, during  the  first  full  fiscal  year  that 
the  bill  will  be  in  effect,  would  have  been 
$1,258  million  better  off  under  the  orig- 
inal proposals  of  the  administration  than 
under  the  Senate  committee  bill.  The 
Treasury  would  have  been  $625  million 
better  off  under  the  House  version  than 
under  the  Senate  version.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  Treasury  will  be  close  to  $500 
million  worse  off  as  the  result  of  what 
the  Senate  is  about  to  do  than  it  is 
today 

I  am  aware  that  these  estimates  are 
not  firm.  They  could  not  l>e,  under  the 
constantly  changing  situation  as  amend- 
ments are  adopted  or  rejected  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  I  am  aware  also 
that  the  Treasury  was  willing  to  go  along 
with  the  statement  in  the  committee  re- 
port that  the  net  loss  of  revenue  under 
the  committee  bill  might  be  as  small  as 
$15  million.  The  gross  loss,  they  said, 
would  have  been  $210  million.  But  I 
have  some  rea.son  to  believe  that  the 
Treasury — at  least,  .some  of  the  responsi- 
ble officials  of  the  Treasury  who  are 
charged  with  making  these  estimates — 
were  very  unhappy  with  the  figures  of  a 
$210  million  gross  lo.ss  and  a  $15  million 
net  loss,  I  think  that  in  moments  of 
candor,  perhaps  off  the  record,  many  re- 
sponsible Treasury  officials  would  can- 
didly admit  that  the  $500  million  esti- 
maXe  I  have  given,  which  is  based  in 
large  part  on  Treasury  estimates  but 
supplemented  by  studies  made  by  the 
very  able  staffs  of  Senator  DorcLAS  and 
Senator  Gorf,  i,--  much  clo.ser  to  the 
actual  fact, 

I  think  we  may  take  it  pretty  much  as 
true  that  the  bill  which  orgmally  was 
designed  to  close  inequitable  and  un- 
just loopholes  and  to  grant  an  invest- 
ment credit  to  corporations  and  busi- 
nesses, in  the  hope  that  the  credit  would 
stimulate  their  retooling,  cut  their  costs, 
and  thus  contribute  to  a  step-up  in  our 
economy  and  and  increase  in  our  gross 
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national   product,    has   now   been   con- 
verted into  something  far  different. 

Let  me  review  briefly  the  major  loop- 
holes the  administration  requested  legis- 
lation to  close,  which  are  not  closed  or 
onlv  partially  closed  in  the  pending  bill. 

The  first  is  the  expense-account  situa- 
tion. In  June  of  1960.  the  Senate 
adopted,  by  a  vote  of  45  to  39.  an  amend- 
ment '.vhich  I  sponsored,  which  was 
cailed  at  that  time  the  anti-swindle- 
shcet  amendment.  That  amendment, 
which  was  promptly  kicked  out  in  con- 
ference by  the  Senate  conferees,  a  ma- 
jority of  whom  were  opposed  to  it  on 
the  floor,  would.  I  think,  have  pretty 
well  curtailed  ta.x  abuses  of  e.xpense  ac- 
counts and  would  have  brought  back, 
m  my  opinion,  some  fundamental  in- 
tet^rity  and  ethics  in  the  area  of  what  is 
and  what  is  not  necessary  and  legiti- 
mate business  expense.  The  Senate  the 
other  day  reversed  its  action  of  1960.  and 
the  end  result  is  that  a  pale  and  inef- 
fective expense-account  amendment  has 
been  adopted,  which  in  truth  means  no 
substantial  change  in  what  has  come  to 
be  referred  to  as  our  expense-account 
economy.  It  other  words,  in  large  part, 
the  loophole  of  the  swindle  sheet  is  still 
m  effect. 

Next,  the  effort  to  close  the  loophole 
dealing  with  the  capital  gain  treatment 
of  income  derived  from  the  sale  of  de- 
preciable real  property,  which  the  ad- 
ministration favored  taxing  at  ordinary 
tax  rates,  was  completely  eliminated. 

Third,  no  effort  was  ever  made  to  re- 
peal the  4 -percent  dividend  credit  and 
the  $50  dividend  exclusion,  although 
their  repeal  was  originally  recommended 
by  the  administration. 

Fouith.  the  treatment  of  foreign  in- 
come was  far  less  rigorous  than  the  ad- 
ministration had  requested.  The  bill 
which  the  Senate  is  about  to  pass  re- 
laxed the  administration  proposals,  with 
a  substantial  loss  of  revenue. 

Fifth,  the  proposal  of  the  administra- 
tion with  respect  to  mutual  insurance 
companies  was  al^o  relaxed,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  net  yield  will  be  less  than 
the  administration  asked  for. 

Sixth,  and  perhaps  most  important  of 
all.  the  withholding  of  tax  on  dividends 
and  interest  was  eliminated  from  the 
House  bill,  resulting  In  th?  largest  loss 
of  revenue  of  all — approaching  $900  mil- 
lion per  annum  of  revenue  owed  to  the 
Government  under  existing  law  . 

I  have  tried  to  follow  the  argunienis 
in  opposition  to  the  withholding  tax, 
and  I  find  myself  as  confused  as  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Kerr] 
purported  to  be  a  few  moments  ago  when 
he  was  commenting  on  some  very  help- 
ful and  useful  treatises  on  the  tax 
effects  on  our  economy,  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  1  Mr.  PkOxmireI  in- 
troduced into  the  Record.  I  simply 
cannot  understand  how  a:iyone 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  time 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
va.nia  has  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
5  more  minutes. 

*  Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President.  I 
have  only  27  mmute.i  remaining  under 
my  control.  Will  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Peimsylvania? 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr,  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  understand 
how  anyone  who  has  studied  the  situa- 
tion could  oppose  the  imposition  of  the 
withholding  tax  on  dividends  and  inter- 
est. However,  I  have  made  my  argument 
m  that  regard,  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  Senate  disagrees  with  me. 

Seventh,  a  brandncw  loophole — one 
with  respect  to  lobbying  expenditures — 
has  been  introduced  into  the  bill. 

The  end  result  must  be  that  a  Senator 
!s  torn  oetwecn  deciding  to  vote  for  the 
bill  or  d.^cidmg  to  vote  against  it. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  administration 
suggests  that  the  loss  of  revenue  will  be 
far  less  than  many  of  us  think,  and  urges 
that  if  the  bill  goes  to  conference,  the 
House  will  stand  firm  for  its  version  of 
the  bill  and  the  conference  report  will 
be  one  which  some  of  us  might  be  able 
to  accert. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Senate  version 
of  the  bill  does  not  do  in  any  way  what 
the  President  wants  to  have  done  or 
what  the  House  wanted  to  have  done,  or 
what  some  of  us — but,  unfortunately,  not 
enough  —here  in  the  Senate  want  to  have 
done. 

Therefore,  I  am  in  a  dilemma.  I 
should  like  to  be  able  to  think  that  when 
the  bill  goes  to  conference,  there  will  be 
a  chance  that  the  conference  report  will 
be  such  that  those  of  us  who  hold  to  my 
philosoph.y  can  conscientiously  vote 
for  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  is  a  bad  bill. 
I  think— and  I  express  only  my  own  opin- 
ion— that  it  is  an  iniquitous  bill. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand why  the  administration  and  the 
Treasury  are  willing  to  take  a  bill  which 
is  so  far  removed  from  what  the  Presi- 
dent wanted. 

I  think  it  might  be  better  if  we  put  off 
the  whole  matter  until  next  year.  But 
because  I  should  like  to  see  the  Senate 
face  up  to  the  revenue  implications  of  the 
bill.  I  shall  shortly  offer  a  motion  to  re- 
commit, with  instructions  to  the  Finance 
Committee  to  obtain  from  the  Treasury 
current  estim.ates  of  the  revenue  losses 
and  revenue  gains  from  the  bill  in  its 
present  form,  and  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable 
time,  with  instructions  which  will  equal- 
ize the  revenue  losses  and  the  revenue 
gains  to  be  derived  therefrom. 

But  before  I  do  so.  I  wish  to  refer 
briefly  to  another  matter:  During  this 
session  of  Congress  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  criticism  because  of  our  ef- 
forts t<3  impose  rigorous  conflict-of- 
interest  restrictions  on  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  on  nomi- 
nees to  judicial  offices  and  other  offices. 
We  have  been  rather  strict  in  that  re- 
gard. But  with  respect  to  ourselves,  I 
tliink  ii;  only  fair  to  say  that  we  have 
been  la::. 

I  have  felt  increasingly,  as  time  has 
pas.sed,  that  it  would  be  wise  for  every 
Senator  to  have  printed  in  the  Congres- 


sional Record,  at  the  beginning  of  each 
session,  a'statement,  in  general  terms,  of 
his  assets,  so  that  the  public  generally 
could  determine  to  what  extent,  if  at  all, 
he  was  affected  by  conflicts  of  interest  as 
he  proceeded  to  act  in  committee  and  to 
vote  on  the  floor  with  respect  to  particu- 
lar pieces  of  legislation. 

It  has  not  seemed  to  me  that  it  would 
be  either  necessaiT  or  desirable  for  mem- 
bers of  the  general  public  or,  indeed,  for 
other  Senators  to  know  the  net  worth  of 
Senators;  but  I  think  it  desirable  that 
they  know  what  securities  Senators  hold 
and  from  what  sources  they  derive  out- 
side income,  if  any.  This  seems  to  me  to 
be  particularly  pertinent  in  connection 
with  tax  legislation. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  a  list 
of  the  securities  which  I  held  on  August 
27, 1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

List  of  Securities  Held  By  Senator  Joseph 
S.  Cl.*rk.  August  27.  1962 

BONDS 

Government 
US  Treasury.  2'i  percent. 
UB.  Treasury  notes,  4^4  percent. 

Municipals 

Allegheny  County.  Pa..  Peoples  Road. 

Ambler  Junior  High  School  Authority. 
Pennsylvania. 

Bethlehem  School  District. 

City  of  Philadelphia,  3  percent. 

City  of  Philadelphia,  3' 2  percent. 

City  of  Lebanon,  Pa.,  3.30  percent. 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  Turnpike 
Rev.  Ref.,  3 ',2  percent. 

Cumberland  County  Institutional  District. 
3V2  percent. 

Gettysburg  School  Authority,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 3 '-2  percent. 

Haverford  Township  School  District.  S'^j 
percent. 

Radnor  Township  School  District,  2.55  per- 
cent. 

Pennsylvania  State  Public  School  Build- 
ing Authority,  S'i  percent. 

State  Highway  and  Bridge  Authority  com  . 
Pennsylvania,  2'2  percent. 

State  Highway  and  Bridge  Authority  com  , 
Pennsylvania,  3 '2  percent. 

West  Goshen  Sewer  Authority,  3  percent. 

COMMON    STOCKS 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph. 

Arm.strong  Cork. 

Avery  Island,  Inc. 

Campbell  Soup  Co. 

First   Pennsylvania   Banking   &   Trust   Co. 

Franklin  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Friends  Suburban  Housing,  Inc. 

Insurance  Co.  of  North  America. 

International   Business  Machines    Corp, 

Johns-ManvlUe. 

Modern  Community  Developers,  Inc. 

Oxford  Paper  Co. 

Penguin  Books  Regd. 

Rohm  &  Haas  Co. 

Scott  Paper  Co. 

Sel-Rex  Corp. 

PREFERRED  STOCK 

NewTOont  Mining  Corp.,  4  percent  cumula- 
tive preferred. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Bayhil  Fund 

Oil  royalties  paid  by  Humble  Oil  &  Re- 
fining Co.  on  wells  drilled  on  Clark  family 
property  at  Avery  Island.  La. 


Mr.  CLARK.     Mr. 
out,  with  respect  to 


President,  I 
two  of  the 


point 
items, 


that  the  Bayhil  Fund  ls  a  closely  held 
investment  trust  connected  with  an  in- 
vestment banking  and  brokerage  firm 
which 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
additional  time  .  ielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsyhan  a  has  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK  \l!  President,  I  ask  for 
1  more  minutr 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  more  min  ate  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  1  more  minute. 

Mr.  CLARK  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  saying  that  the 
Bayhil  Fund  is  a  closely  held  investment 
trust  connected  with  an  investment 
banking  and  brokerage  company  which 
employs  my  son,  and  that  the  oil  royal- 
ties paid  to  me  by  the  Humble  Oil  & 
Refining  Co.  constitute  the  major  part  of 
my  income  outside  my  Senate  salary. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  House 
bill  10650  be  recommitted  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Commit  :ee,  with  instructions  to 
obtain  from  the  Treasury  Department 
current  estimates  of  revenue  losses  and 
revenue  gains  from  the  bill  in  its  present 
form,  and  to  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
Senate  at  the  carhest  practicable  time. 
with  recommend itions  which  will  equal- 
ize the  revenue  lo.s,ses  and  the  revenue 
gains  to  be  derived  therefrom. 

Before  I  yield  10  the  majority  leader — 
who,  I  understand,  will  make  the  point  of 
order  which  he  has  told  me  he  is  pre- 
pared to  make — I  wish  to  state  that  I 
would  not  request  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on 
the  question  of  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

I  regret  very  much  tliat  the  majority 
leader  feels  it  nece.ssary  to  make  the 
point  of  order. 

I  yield  the  floo'. 
.  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I, 
too.  regret  it;  but  I  do  .so  only  because  I 
have  heard  riunors  to  the  effect  that  two 
Senators  on  the  other  side  m!t;lit  also 
offer  motions  to  recommit.  So  I  think 
it  necessary  to  face  up  to  that  situation 
at  the  present  ti  no. 

But  before  I  make  my  point  of  order, 
I  should  like  to  lequest — as  the  Senator 
from  Permsylvania  1  Mr.  Clark  1  has  also 
requested — that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  a  list  of  ny  assets;  I  have  none. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvaria  is  out  of  order 

The  PRESIDDJG  OFFICER  iMr.  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair*.  The  Chair  is  ready 
to  rule. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
entered  into  last  evening,  limits  debate 
on  the  pending  till  today  to  not  exceed- 
ing 4  houi's,  beginning  not  later  than 
9:15  a.m.  It  further  provides  that  after 
the  limitation  ol  debate  has  expired,  a 
vote  shall  follow  on  the  final  passage  of 
the  bill,  thereby  fixing  a  six-cific  day  for 
passage.  Any  ac  ion  that  might  or  would 
prevent  this  final  vote  would  be  in  con- 
travention of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement.  If  the  motion  to  recommit 
were  agreed  to,  it  would  prevent  a  vole 
on  the  final  passage  of  the  pending  bill. 


and  therefore  the  motion  10  recommit  i.'; 
not  m  order. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
that  I  deeply  regret  having  had  to  do 
this;  but,  unfortunately.  I  had  no  other 
choice. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  30  seconds 
tome? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  not 
appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  al- 
though in  my  judgment  the  ruling  is 
erroneous. 

I  point  out  that  almost  2  hours  remain 
before  the  time  scheduled  for  a  vote  on 
the  bill;  that  the  vote  on  the  motion  to 
recommit  would  be,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, a  voice  vote,  and  would  take 
perhaps  2  minutes,  thus  not  mterfering 
in  any  way  with  the  scheduled  vote:  and 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  should  always 
have  the  authority  to  modify  an  earlier 
consent  agreement;  and  that  therefore 
the  point  of  order  is  not,  either  prag- 
matically or  legally,  well  taken. 

Mr.  BUSH.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  regret 
veiT  much  that  I  feel  con.'=trained  to  vote, 
on  the  question  of  final  passage,  against 
the  pending  measure. 

It  is  now  estimated  by  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  that  the  bill  in  its  present  form 
will  produce  a  net  loss  of  revenue  ap- 
proximating $600  million.  Coupled  with 
this,  we  see  no  potential  reduction  in  ex- 
penses of  our  Government  for  the 
coming  year,  but.  on  the  contrary,  we  ap- 
pear to  be  facing  a  deficit  now  of  a  mini- 
mum figure  of  $5  billion.  That  figure 
has  been  reliably  estimated  as  a  very 
conservative  figure.  I  have  heard  at 
least  one  estimate,  from  a  source  I  con- 
sider reliable  that  would  place  the  deficit 
at  approximately  $10  billion  in  the  fiscal 
year  of  1963 

In  the  face  of  this  very  seriou.s  budget- 
ary situation,  which  has  very  formidable 
implications  so  far  as  our  balance-of- 
payments  problem  is  concerned,  I  do  net 
see  hjw  I  can  support  a  niea.'-ure  which 
will  produce  an  additional  deficit  by  vir- 
tue of  the  provisions  in  it. 

The  key  item  in  the  bill.  I  suppose,  or 
the  largest  item,  is  the  so-called  invest- 
ment tax  credit  provision.  Having  re- 
viewed carefully  the  debate  here  and  the 
testimony  in  hearings,  I  find  very  little 
support  "for  the  tax  credit  measure.  It 
is  opposed  by  most  of  the  important 
organizations  who.  one  would  think, 
would  be  most  interested  in  it  and  most 
competent  to  assess  its  value  to  American 
industry  and  business.  The  tax  credit 
provision  is  directed  solely  toward  that 
group.  It  IS  opposed  by  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.    It  is  opposed  by  the 


National  .Association  of  Manufacturcrs. 
It  IS  opposed  by  the  AFLMTIO.  It  is  op- 
po.sed  by  the  .\mer)can  Farm  Bureau 
Federation. 

When  one  sees  that  group  united  in 
opposition  to  this  provision,  one  sees  a 
degree  of  unanimity  that  seldom  ap- 
pears. 

This  particular  tax  credit  is  a  dis- 
criminatory mcELSure  in  that  it  tends  to 
militate  against  the  well  operated,  suc- 
cessful, fai'sighted  company  tliat  has 
gone  ahead  and  refurbished  its  plant, 
bought  new  machinery  and  equipment, 
so  that  for  the  next  5  years,  let  us  say, 
it  is  going  to  be  in  very  good  shape, 
whereas  a  company  which  has  been  lag- 
gard in  keeping  up  with  modern  equip- 
ment, and  has  done  little  moderniza- 
tion or  improvement  of  plant,  will  get  a 
windfall  through  the  tax  credit. 

What  we  need  in  American  business 
is  not  a  tax  credit  for  a  small  segment 
of  American  industry;  what  we  need  is 
a  general  tax  revision  bill,  one  which 
deals  primarily  with  the  income  tax, 
which  looks  toward  eliminating  inequi- 
ties in  the  income  tax,  both  corporate 
and  personal,  and  which  provides  more 
of  an  incentive  for  the  savers  of  our 
country,  at  all  levels,  to  invest  in  ex- 
panded plant  facilities  of  all  kinds,  ir.- 
cluding  real  estate  and  buildings.  wliiCli 
are  excluded  under  this  provision  of  the 
bill.  What  Is  needed  is  an  Incentive  tax 
reform  measure. 

We  have  had  testimony,  as  I  ha\e  sa,d. 
from  leading  industrial  and  commercial 
groups  that  this  bill  does  not  provide  the 
incentive  that  is  so  sorely  needed. 

I  saw  in  the  papers  this  morning  men- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  unemployment 
rate  rose  sharply  and  unexpectedly  in 
mid-August,  to  a  seasonally  adjusted  5.8 
percent  of  the  work  force,  from  5.3  per- 
cent a  month  earlier.  The  rise  disap- 
pointed Federal  officials,  who  were 
pleased  last  month  when  the  rate  had 
fallen  from  5.5  percent  in  mid- June. 

This  increase  in  the  unemployment 
rate  comes  in  the  face  of  the  pending 
tax  bill,  which  appears  likely  to  pass  the 
Senate,  as  it  did  the  House,  and  become 
law.  So  it  seems  clear  that  the  so- 
called  investment  tax  credit  in  prospect 
has  had  ver>'  little  effect  in  reviving 
business  confidence,  as  evidenced  :n  the 
unemployment  figures. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  some  very 
useful  features  in  the  tax  bill.  Here 
again  we  face  the  same  dilemma  we  al- 
ways face  in  omnibus  bills.  I  have  fre- 
quently opposed  an  omnibus  bill  on  the 
basis  that  we  have  to  take  the  bitter 
with  the  sweet,  but  I  am  afraid  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  Congress  will  get 
away  from  the  practice  of  considering 
omnibus  bills.  I  think  it  is  the  typ?  of 
legislation  which  enables  unnecessary 
and  unwarranted  provisions  to  get  into 
the  bill  in  order  for  the  Congress  to  avail 
itself  of  the  more  desirable  provisions 
v*hich  do  appear  in  the  bill. 

Here  we  face  in  the  ©mnibus  b.'.!  a 
net  loss  of  some  $600  million,  as  esti- 
mated by  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  internal  Revenue  Taxation,  m 
ti.e  face  of  a  Federal  deficit  of  from  $5 
b:l!ion  to  as  much  a.«  $10  bilhon  for  the 
fiscal  year  1963. 
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I  fear  the  passage  of  this  bill  will 
forestall  the  possibility  of  a  real  tax  re- 
form measure  in  1963.  This  has  been 
promised  by  the  administration,  but 
even  now  we  hear  rumors  from  admin- 
istration sources  that  theie  will  not  be 
any  general  tax  reform  bill  in  1963, 

If  a  tax  reforni  bill  is  indeed  consid- 
ered. I  feel  that  the  pending  bill  will 
be  a  stumbling  block  and  will  be  a  hur- 
dle that  the  Congress  will  find  ditficult 
m  negotiating.  We  would  be  much  bet- 
ter off,  in  my  opinion,  if  we  postponed 
action  on  this  tax  legislation  until  next 
year,  when  the  whole  question  of  tax 
refonn,  the  whole  question  of  incentive 
taxation,  can  be  seriously  considered  by 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  then  carefully  reviewed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Among  those  v.  ho  have  the  control 
of  the  investment  of  the  saveis  of  thi.'^; 
country — corporate  and  mdividual  sav- 
ers— it  is  almost  unanimously  agreed 
that  what  is  needed  is  a  revision  of  the 
income  tax  laws  of  this  country,  which 
are  oppressive,  and  which  not  only  do 
not  provide  incentives,  but  which  pro- 
vide obstacles,  which  provide  deterrents. 
to  the  investment  of  savmes  for  the  cre- 
ation of  new  job  opportunities  for  tlie 
rapidly  growing  population  of  this  coun- 
try. 

I  may  say  that  the  unemployment  sit- 
uation is  a  very  .serious  one.  to  which 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  House,  of  which  I  have  been 
a  member  for  a  number  of  years,  has 
given  very  considerable  attention. 

I  hope  that  next  week,  when  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  get.s  down  to  busine.ss 
on  the  proposed  Trade  Expan.^ion  Act. 
which  is  now  before  it — and  I  hear  the 
committee  will  be  marking  up  the  bill 
next  week — it  will  scr-utmize  very  care- 
fully the  provisions  of  this  bill  which 
may  have  a  very  serious  adverse  affect 
upon  employment  in  this  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired, 

Mr.  BUSH,  Will  the  Senator  yield  me 
an  additional  5  minutes? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  Yes;  I 
yield  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

Mr,  BUSH  Particularly.  I  hope  the 
committee  will  Rive  attention  to  amend- 
ments which  provide  congressional 
guidelines  for  trade  agreements,  which 
will  give  the  Congress  the  constitutional 
authority  which  is  inherent  in  it. 

The  question  of  the  Common  Market 
is  involved.  The  bill  is  written  under 
the  assumption  that  the  United  Kin^f- 
dom  i.s  to  be  a  member  of  the  Common 
Market,  At  the  present  time  there 
seems  to  be  grave  doubt  whether,  in- 
deed, the  United  Kingdom  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Common  Market,  or 
whether  it  will  decide  it  wishes  to  ask 
for  admrssion.  With  such  a  grave  doubt 
o'erhant^irm  the  bill,  which  is  keyed  ,^o 
directly  to  the  Common  Market,  it  seems 
to  me  doubtful  whether  we  ought  to  pass 
a  bill  ,so  keyed  without  definite  assur- 
ance— indeed,  without  positive  a.vsur- 
ance — that  the  United  Kingdom  will  be 
a  member  of  the  Common  Market. 

Mr,  President,  the  bill  before  the  Fi- 
nance   Committee    should    be    strength- 


ened by  givii>r  the  Tariff  Commission 
a  better  status.  That  is  an  expert  com- 
mi.ssion.  It  is  a  commission  which  has 
a  lanie  staff  devoted  to  one  subject, 
which  IS  the  study  of  the  effects  of 
tariffs,  or  other  changes  in  our  import 
and  export  laws,  upon  American  busi- 
ness, upon  American  employers,  and 
upon  American  jobs.  I  hope  that 
amendments  will  be  adopted  which  will 
take  into  account  that  very  important 
factor,  rather  than  to  disarm  the  Tariff 
Commission,  as  I  believe  the  House  bill 
IS  intended  to  do, 

I  also  express  the  hope  that  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  most-favored- 
nations  amendments,  which  will  ask 
tho.se  with  whom  we  make  trade  agree- 
ments to  extend,  as  we  do,  most-fav- 
ored-nations treatment  to  other  coun- 
tries. The  effect  of  this  would  be  to 
open  up  the  markets  of  the  Common 
Market  to  countries  in  the  Far  East. 
like  Japan,  markets  largely  now  closed 
to  these  important  allies  of  ours  in  the 
Far  East.  Also,  our  friends  in  Latin 
America  are  likely  to  be  strongly  dis- 
criminated against  unless  the  most- 
favored-nations  rule  is  indeed  modified 
sc  as  to  make  our  partners  in  trade 
agreements  agree  to  most-favored-na- 
tions treatment  the  same  as  we  do. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that 
the  traditional  and  historic  concept  of 
no  serious  injury,  which  began  with 
Cordell  Hull  and  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  and  was  further  adhered  to 
by  President  Truman  and  his  adminis- 
tration and  by  President  Eisenhower 
and  his  administration,  will  not  be 
abandoned,  as  it  appears  the  House  bill 
would   intend  to  abandon  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  brief  summary  of  some  of 
the  amendments  which,  in  cooperation 
with  other  Senators.  I  have  ofTered  in 
connection  with  the  trade  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sr.MM,\RY    OF    THE    Bush    Amendments 

1       REbTfiRE     BAL.\NCE TRADITIONAI,    SAFEGUAROS 

a  I  ResT  jre  peril  point  procedure  (amend- 
mei:t.s  6  I  par,  1 ) :   12) . 

On  reductions  exceeding  50  percent  (80- 
percent  test ) ,  make  peril  point  findings  man- 
datory ( amendments  3c:  4), 

Clarify  peril  point  criteria  (amendment  6 
1  par    2  I  1 

ib)  Restore  escape  clause  (amendments 
18  22;   28a). 

Clarify  serious-Injury  criteria  (amend- 
ment 26) . 

2      I.NSURE      INTEGRrrV      FOR     OUR     TRADE 
CONCF-SSIONS 

.11    In  \lew  of  mdit- favored -nation  rule: 

Amendment  11a:  Between  EEC  and  United 
States  ( treatment  by  EEC  of  our  exports 
equivalent  to  that  we  grant  EEC) . 

Amendment  lib:  Negotiations  only  with 
the  principal  supplier. 

Amendment  lie:  Benefit  Asia  by  opening 
markets  in  Europe, 

I  b  I  In  view  of  widespread  discrimination 
again.st  US,  exports:  Amendments  16a-16e 
require  Executive  action  to  counteract  dis- 
crimlnaticm, 

ici  Enforcement  as  to  most-favored-na- 
t;on  rule:   Amendments  17a  and  17b. 

3.    ADJUSTMENT     ASSISTANCE      (TITLE     III) 

(a)  Industries:  Escape  clause  only 
(  amendments  20-22 ) . 


(b)  Firms,  not  industries:  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act   (amendments  23.  24.  29,  ;i3). 

(c)  Workers,  not  industries:  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  (amend- 
ments 25, 30-32.  34) . 

4.    LEGISLATIVE    OVERSIGHT 

(a)  Report  by  President  to  Congress  m 
peril  pKJint  cases  (amendment  12). 

(b)  Congress    authorized    to    make    Tariff 
Commission      recommendation^      effective — 
escape    clause    cases:    By    privileged    resolu-*f 
tlon — simple        majority        vote — 60        days 

( amendment  28b ) . 

5.    CLARITY  NEGOTIATING  POWER  AND  PROCEDURE 

(a)  Industry  advisers  during  negotiations 
(amendment  15) . 

(b)  Expand  exports  (amendment  1). 

(c)  State  missing  portions  of  EEC  power: 
80  to  25  percent  test  (amendment  3a). 

Delete  giveaways   (amendment  3g). 
Tropical:        Directly       competitive        test 
(amendments  5b  and  5f ) . 

(d)  Delete  5-percent  duty  elimination 
power  ( amendment  2 ) . 

6.    GROWTH     INDUSTRIES     (AMENDMENT    37) 

( a )  Preserve  Job-creating  potential  of  high 
growth  industries  from  destruction  by  ex- 
cessive Imports. 

Tariff  Commission  advice  to  President  prior 
to  negotiations  warning  of  such  effect. 

(b)  Restore  such  Job-creating  potential 
by  regulation  of  imports: 

Tariff  Commission  findings. 

Authority  for  the  President  to  act  if  he 
deems   national  Interest  requires. 

The  Bush  amendments  carry  out  six  key 
reforms  of  the  trade  bill. 

1.    RESTORE    TRADITIONAL    SAFEGUARDS 

(a)  Peril  point  procedure:  They  restore 
the  existing  peril  point  procedure.  This  re- 
quires the  Tariff  Commission  to  find  the  ex- 
tent to  which  each  duty  proposed  for  nego- 
tiations can  be  reduced  without  causing 
serious  injury  to  domestic  Industry,  {agricul- 
ture, or  workers.  The  President  Is  free  to 
exceed  these  "peril  points."  but  he  must  ex- 
plain to  the  Congress  in  each  Instance  why 
he  did  so. 

The  Bush  amendments  would  make  tlie 
peril  point  findings  binding  on  the  President 
on  articles  proposed  for  elimination  of  duty 
under  the  special  EEC  authority  of  the  bill. 
This  is  necessary  because  the  United  States 
will  be  negotiating  In  broad  categories  of 
products  with  the  EEC;  selective.  Item-by- 
Item  negotiations  will  not  be  possible  within 
these  categories.  The  Bush  amendments 
would  remove  from  the  legal  definition  of 
each  such  category  those  individual  articles 
where  the  Commission  finds  that  an  elimi- 
nation of  duty  would  cause  serious  Injury 
to  the  domestic  Industry,  sector  of  agricul- 
ture,  or   workers   producing  the    articles. 

To  provide  greater  certainty  in  peril  point 
determinations,  the  Bush  amendments  would 
clarify  the  criteria  of  serious  Injury.  When- 
ever the  Commission  finds  that  a  duty  reduc- 
tion would  result  In  Increased  imports  which 
would  take  over  a  larger  share  of  the  do- 
mestic market  than  that  accounted  for  by 
imports  during  a  representative  base  period, 
and  a  decline  in  employment,  wage  pay- 
ments, or  profits,  the  Commission  would  be 
required  to  find  that  duty  reduction  could 
not  take  place  without  causing  serious  In- 
Jury. 

(b)  Escape  clause  procedure:  The  Bush 
amendment's  would  restore  the  existing 
escape  clause.  This  was  enacted  in  1951  and 
improved  by  amendments  in  1955  and  1958. 
Its  key  concepts  are: 

(1)  A  finding  of  injury  may  be  made  if 
increased  Imports  result  in  part  from  a  trade 
agreement  concession, 

(2)  The  increased  Imports  causing  in- 
jury may  be  an  absolute  increa.se  or  an  in- 
crease relative  to  declining  domestic  pro- 
duction. 
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(3)  The  industry  ii^  question  is  that  sec- 
tor of  the  produc  ng  urgaiu/atlons  engaged 
In  the  production  of  artic:es  like  or  directly 
competitive  with  the  imported  article  under 
Investigation; 

(4)  Serious  Injury  is  determined  on  the 
basis  of  declining  trends  in  production, 
sales,  employment,  wage  payments,  profits, 
or  a  higher  or  growing  inventory  In  conjunc- 
tion with  an  Increase  In  the  share  of  the 
market  accounted  for  by  imports, 

H.R.  11970  repeals  the  existing  procedure 
and  each  one  of  those  concepts. 

The  criteria  of  iserious  injury  are  clarified 
to  specify  that  a  finding  of  Injury  by  the 
Commission  is  mandatory  when  It  deter- 
mines that  Increased  imports  are  accounting 
for  the  greater  shj.re  of  the  domestic  market 
than  enjoyed  by  imports  during  a  repre- 
sentative base  period  and  there  Is  a  decline 
In  empl03mient,  wage  payments,  or  profits 
In  the  domestic  Industry  producing  articles 
competitive  with  the  Imports  under  investi- 
gation, 

2.    MAINTAIN     LEGISLATIVE     OVEESICUT     Of     THf 
TRADE    AGREEMENTS    PROGRAM 

The  Bush  amendments  restore  the  re- 
quirement that  tlie  President  must  explain 
to  Congress  In  writing  his  reasons  for  ignor- 
ing the  Tariff  Commission's  peril  point  de- 
terminations when  he  reduces  U.S,  duties 
beyond  the  limits  set  by  the  Commission  in 
its  peril  point  investigation. 

In  escape  clause  cases,  the  Bush  amend- 
ments would  restore  and  strengthen  the 
right  of  the  Congress  to  make  effective 
Tariff  Commission  recommendations  when 
the  President  falls  to  do  so.  Under  exist- 
ing law  the  President  must  report  to  Con- 
gress his  refusal  to  act  on  Tariff  Commis- 
sion recommendations:  Congress  then  by  a 
privileged  resolution,  adopted  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  within  60  days,  may  Itself 
make  the  Commission's  recommendations 
effective.  H.R.  11970  deletes  the  privileged 
resolution  and  changes  the  two-thirds  ma- 
jority vote  to  a  majority  of  the  authorized 
membership  of  each  House,  The  Bush 
amendments  reinstate  the  privileged  resolu- 
tion and  change  the  required  vote  to  a 
simple  majority. 

3.    INSURZ  THE   INTEGRITY  OF   U.S.  TRADE 
BENEFITS 

(a)  In  the  light  of  the  operation  of  the 
most-favored-natlon  rule:  The  Bush  amend- 
ments specify  three  principles  which  are 
designed  to  secure  true  reciprocity  and  ac- 
tual value  received  for  US,  exports  from  U.S. 
tariff  concessions;  and,  to  open  up  Euro- 
pean markets  for  Asiatic  expnarts  in  order  to 
strengthen  those  countries  against  economic 
penetration  of  communism  as  well  as  re- 
lieving the  excess!\e  pressure  of  their  ex- 
ports on  the  U.S,  market. 

Thus,  the  Bush  amendments  make  It  a 
condition  of  any  new  tariff  concession 
granted  to  the  Common  Market  that  U.S. 
exports  of  the  items  covered  by  such  con- 
cessions be  admitted  into  the  Common  Mar- 
ket countries  on  terms  as  favorable  as  we 
extend  to  EEC  exports.  Under  these  amend- 
ments our  tariff  bargaining  must  be  con- 
ducted with  the  principal  supplier  of  each 
article  so  that  we  may  demand  the  highest 
price  from  the  nation  that  benefits  the  most 
from  our  concession.  Finally,  recognizing 
that  European  countries  restrict  the  entry 
of  Asiatic  imports  by  quotas  and  other  non- 
tariff  barriers,  while  further  penalizing 
Asiatic  trade  by  withholding  most-favored- 
natlon  treatment,  tlie  Bush  amendments 
make  it  a  condition  of  the  grant  of  any  new 
tariff  concession  to  any  country  that  it  ad- 
mit expcn-ts  from  Asiatic  countries  on  terms 
as  favorable  as  the  recipient  country  re- 
quests of  us  for  its  exports  to  the  United 
State's.  Tills  principle  will  enable  the  Unit- 
ed States,  while  increasing  access  for  Its 
exports  to  Eumpean  markets,  to  apply  lever- 
age   t-o    European    coiuitries    to    take    their 


share  of  Asiatic  Imports.  This  will  relieve 
the  pressure  on  the  U.S.  market  which  now 
exists  as  a  result  of  European  restrictions 
which  divert  most  Asiatic  trade  to  this  coun- 
try. 

(b)  In  the  light  of  the  existence  of  wide- 
spread discrimination  against  U.S.  exports 
and  nullification  of  U.S.  trade  benefits:  If 
the  conditions  referred  to  above,  after  being 
accepted  by  our  trading  partners,  are  sub- 
sequently dishonored  by  them,  the  Bush 
amendments  would  require  the  President  to 
suspend  the  benefit  of  the  concessions  which 
we  granted  to  those  countries  on  the 
strength  of  their  commitments.  Our  conces- 
sions could  be  reinstated  when  their  dis- 
criminatory practice  ceased. 

The  meaning  of  section  252  of  the  bill  pro- 
hibiting the  President  from  granting  new 
tariff  concessions  to  countries  which  dis- 
criminate against  and,  thus,  burden  U.S. 
commerce  and  which  directs  him  to  with- 
draw prior  concessions  from  such  countries 
when  their  actions  are  inconsistent  with  our 
rights  under  existing  trade  agreements,  is 
made  more  definite  by  the  Bush  amendments 
in  deleting  qualifying  words,  such  as  "un- 
justifiable" and  "unlimited,"  which  would 
make  the  President's  duty  to  act  purely  dis- 
cretionary on  hi,:,  pait.  These  words  also 
Imply  that  restrictions  or  discriminations 
which  burden  our  commerce  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  trade  agreements  could  some- 
how be  "justifiable." 

4.   CLARIFY    NEGOTIATING  POWER  AND  PROCEDURE 

(a)  Industry  advisers:  The  negotiating 
teams  of  other  countries  customarily  con- 
tain indtistry  representatives.  The  high 
caliber  of  the  technical  advice  available  to 
these  delegations  places  the  United  States  at 
a  disadvantage.  Tho  Bush  amendments 
would  require  the  President  to  receive  ad- 
vice and  Information  from  represeiitatives  of 
Industry,  agriculture,  and  labor  during  the 
course  of  negotiations  concerning  articles 
affecting  their  production. 

(b)  Expansion  of  exports  as  a  primary 
purpose:  The  trade  bill  sets  forth  four  sepa- 
rate purposes  which  are  to  govern  the  use 
of  the  President's  power.  Only  one  relates 
to  an  expansion  of  our  exports.  The  Bush 
amendments  wriuld  require  this  purpose  al- 
ways to  be  included  amorig  the  purposes  for 
which  the  President  uses  tariff-reducing 
power  In  trade  negotiations, 

(c)  Complete  the  standards  essential  for 
Identifying  categories  for  duty-free  EEC  bar- 
gaining: Lf  the  exports  of  the  United  States 
and  the  EEC  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  80 
percent  of  world  trade.  H  R  11970  authorizes 
the  President  to  eliminate  the  duties  on  the 
articles  in  the  category.  This  test  of  itself 
does  not  establish  that  the  United  States 
has  any  significant  competitive  strengt!:  in 
world  trade  In  the  article.  The  Bush 
amendments  require  that  the  United  Ptates 
account  for  at  least  25  percent  of  the  exprts. 

Since  the  80-perccnt  test  In  theory  Is  de- 
signed to  identify  categories  in  which  the 
United  States  and  the  European  Common 
Market  have  competitive  commercial  strength 
in  foreign  trade,  the  statistical  determina- 
tion should  exclude  the  value  of  cargoes  fi- 
nanced under  foreign  aid  progr.ims.  Such 
cargoes  do  not  result  from  commercial  de- 
mand for  the  exports  in  question.  Their 
inclusion  in  the  statistics  simply  distorts 
the  identification  of  articles  whose  com- 
mercial competitive  strength  evidences  some 
ability  to  withstand  the  effects  of  duty-free 
treatment  for  competitive  Imports. 

The  Bush  amendments  also  complete  the 
explicit  statement  of  qualifications  upon 
which  the  tropical  agricultural  and  forestry 
commodity  authority  for  duty  elimination 
rests.  The  assiunption  is  that  products  of 
the  Tropics  are  not  competitive  with  prod- 
ucts of  the  United  States,  Since  it  is  known 
that  some  species  of  tropical  commodities, 
ruch  as  starch,  lumber,  fiber,  and  the  like, 
are     directly    competitive    with     Temperate 


Zone  products,  the  Bush  amendnie;:ts  add 
the  qualification  to  the  tropical  section  that 
the  articles  selected  for  duty-free  treatment 
not  be  dlrecth'  competitive  with  iten-.F  pr,- 
duced  In  substantial  quantity  Ln  the  United 
States. 

(d)  Delete  the  authority  to  transfer  low 
duty  Items  to  the  free  list:  The  Bush  amend- 
ments delete  the  power  that  would  be 
granted  to  the  President  to  eliminate  duties 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  5  percent  ad 
valorem  or  less.  The  low  level  of  a  duty  is 
probably  as  much  the  function  of  repeated 
reductions  under  the  various  extensions  of 
the  trade  agre»?ments  authority  as  any  other 
factor.  The  level  of  the  duty  does  not  in 
and  of  Itself  Indicate  the  Importance  of  the 
duty  to  the  competitive  position  of  the 
domestic  industry.  "Administrative  con- 
venience" Is  the  principal  reason  advanced 
for  this  power.  It  would  be  Illogical  to  re- 
move the  remaining  protection  from  do- 
mestic Industries,  agriculture,  and  workers 
on  such  a  basis. 

5.  ELIMINATE  SPECIAL  ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE 
AS  AN  ALTERNATIVE  TO  REGULATION  OF  DAM- 
AGING    IMPORTS 

The  Bush  an.endments  would  reinstate  the 
existing  "no  serious  injury"  rule  which  has 
been  the  guiding  principle  of  our  trade  agree- 
ments program  since  1934.  The  amend- 
ments, therefore,  would  delete  from  the  bill 
the  power  of  the  President  to  grant  special 
assistance  to  firms  and  workers  as  an  alter- 
native to  regulating  imports  by  tariff  ad- 
justment and  quotas  to  correct  serious  im- 
port injury  caused  domestic  industries,  agri- 
culture, and  workers. 

Recognizing  the  applicability  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  and  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act.  passed  by  this 
Congress,  to  the  situation  of  firms  and 
groups  of  workers  In  distressed  circum- 
stances, the  Bush  amendments  would  make 
the  remedies  of  those  acts  available  to  firms 
and  groups  of  workers  in  cases  where  there 
is  not  widespread  Import  injury. 

The  effect  of  the  Bush  amendments  on 
title  III  of  the  bill,  therefore,  is  to  limit  In- 
dustries Injured  by  Imports  to  escape  clause 
relief;  and  to  limit  the  assistance  to  firms 
and  workers  to  the  benefits  provided  in 
present  law. 

6     rEESEEVE   THE   NEW-J03-CRFAT:NC   POTENTIAL 
OF    DYNAMIC    GROWTH    INDUSTKIES 

When  an  Industry  or  its  workers  are  in- 
jured by  Imports,  the  economy  suffers.  The 
Bush  amendments  recognize  that  the  Na- 
tion's economy  also  suffers  when  rapidly  In- 
creasing imports  saturate  the  domestic  mar- 
ket to  such  an  extent  that  the  growth 
potential  which  has  sustained  the  expansion 
of  growth  industries  Is  destroyed.  Where  an 
Industry  with  a  sustained  rate  of  growth 
suffers  a  serious  Impairment  of  that  rate  of 
growth  as  a  result  of  excessive  imports,  the 
Bush  amendments  would  provide  for  a 
Tariff  Commission  finding  to  that  effect. 
The  President  would  be  cloaked  with  the 
power  to  adjust  duties  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  remove  that  Impairment.  This  Im- 
portant concept  would  also  be  used  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  In  peril  point  investiga- 
tions In  order  to  advise  the  President  of  any 
probable  Impairment  to  the  growth  factor 
of  dynamic  industries. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Delaw  are  i.s  recognized  for 
10  minutes 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  bill  as  it  is  pending  before 
the  Senate  and  as  u  was  reported  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  in  my 
opinion,  represents  a  sub.'^tantial  im- 
provement over  the  bill  as  :t   wa.<:  first 
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approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  think  many  of  the  changes 
incorporated  in  the  bill  by  our  committee 
are  good.  I  am  in  complete  agreement 
with  many  of  these  chantjes  and  support 


wovild  take  this  position  even  If,  in  our 
opinion,  all  of  the  other  provisions  of  H.R. 
10650  constituted  sound  tax  policy. 

Charles  B    Shunian,  president.  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation,  took  the 


Mr.  President,  even  after  taking  into 
consideration  the  increa-sed  revenues 
which  would  be  provided  by  some  of  the 
changes  in  existing  tax  .structures,  ba.sed 
upon  estimates  furni.shed   by   the  staff, 
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them.    I  think  many  features  of  the  bill     position  that  'these  provisions  are  both     tj^e  bill  still  would  lose  about  $600  mil- 


would  be  a  substantial  improvement  over 
our  existing  tax  laws,  and  particularly 
those  relating  to  the  change  in  the 
method  of  taxing  some  mutual  savings 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations. 

For  the  first  time  we  have  touched 
somewhat  on  the  treatment  of  taxing 
of  cooperatives,  although  in  this  con- 
nection I  must  say  I  do  not  think  we  have 
approached  a  solution  to  the  problem. 
There  are  many  features  of  the  pro- 
posal in  the  bill  which  I  do  not  think  will 
work  from  the  standpoint  of  coopera- 
tives or  from  the  standpoint  of  more 
equitably  taxing  this  group.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  a  serious  question  as  to 
the  constitutionality  of  this  section. 

There  will  still  be  a  situation  in  which 
farmers  will  be  taxed  on  income  which 
they  never  receive  and  over  which  they 
have  no  control. 

Personally.  I  would  have  preferred  a 
formula  which  I  supported  m  the  com- 
mlttet\  this  was  the  propo.sal  recom- 
mended by  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  which  I  think  would  have 
come  far  closer  to  correctm-j  this  prob- 
lem than  the  provision  ultimately  in- 
corporated in  the  bill.  Nevertheless,  we 
are  confronted  with  the  bill  a.s  it  is  now 
before  the  Senate. 

The  investment  credit  provLsion 
which  has  been  incorporated  in  the  bill, 
is  in  my  opinion  unsound  and  I  think 
will  come  back  to  haunt  the  Senate  and 
the  Congress.  I  have  always  favored  a 
more  liberal  depreciation  formula.  I 
think  Amei'itan  business  generally 
favors  such  a  liberalized  formula 

But  I  do  not  like  a  formula  wherein 
one  can  net  a  depreciation  credit  up  to 
107  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  asset  as  is 
po.s.sible  under  the  Senate  bill,  and  up 
to  114  percent  of  the  cost  under  the 
House  bill  That  is  an  unsound  prin- 
ciple. 

Furthermore,  the  formula  is  too  com- 
plicated for  the  average  businessman 
to  understand.  It  was  opposed  almost 
unanimously  by  American  industry 

Walter  Slowinski.  appearing  in  behalf 
of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with 
respect  to  the  'investmeni  credit"  pre- 
visions, said: 

The  chamber  again  recommends  against 
the  adoption  of  this  novel  and  untried 
preferential  tax  credit  subsidy  for  business. 
It  is  also  unnecessarily  complex,  and  it  will 
be  difficult   to   administer. 

Harold  H.  Seaff.  chairman,  Tax  Com- 
mittee. National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers said: 

Investment  creil  •  '.vould  simply  provide 
reduction  in  effective  tax  rates  for  taxpayers 
who  use  their  income  and  other  funds  as  the 
Government  thinks  it  best  for  the  economy 
at  a  particular  time. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  promote 
and  discuss  the  investment  tax  credit  apart 
from  the  price  which  it  would  exact  in  terms 
of  other  changes  in  the  tax  law.  Even  with- 
out the  exaction  of  such  a  p:  tee,  we  would 
oppose  the  credit  for  the  reasons  set  forth 
in  the  appendix  attached  hereto.  Very 
simply,  we  beli<^ve  that  tax  reductions 
should    be    ,itl'  rdou    by    direct    means.     We 


unsound  and  likely  to  have  a  number  of 
undesirable  effects  It  would  be  far 
better  to  liberalize  the  treatment  of  de- 
preciation and  work  toward  a  general 
reduction  in  income  tax  rates." 

The  proposed  investment  credit  is  a  selec- 
tive form  of  tax  relief — in  reality  a  sub- 
sidy "  *  *  The  result  would  be  to  give 
some  taxpayers  a  competitive  advantage  at 
the  expense  of  others. 

Stanley  H.  Ruttenberg,  research  di- 
rector. AFL^CIO.  urged  the  committee 


lion  annually.  We  would  lo.se  this  reve- 
nue at  a  time  when  the  only  manner  in 
which  we  could  finance  the  loss  of  reve- 
nue is  to  further  increase  the  national 
debt,  to  borrow  the  money  and  charge 
it  up  against  our  grandchildren 

I  have  never  favored  tax  reductions 
that  can  be  financed  only  on  borrowed 
money. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have   printed  in  the  Record   a 


to    delete  this  provision  from  the  bill,"     statement    of    the    estimated    full-year 

revenue  effect  of  H.R.  10650 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


because  those  he  represented  thought: 
It  is  a  multibiUion-dollar  windfall  that 
will  not  really  contribute  anything  to  our 
national  goals  and  will  not  relieve  our  bal- 
ance-of -payments  problems  as  It  is  claimed. 


Estimalfd  full-year  menue  effect  of  H.R.  10650^  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, a.s  amended  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  and  as  amended  by  the  Senate 

IMlUions  of  dollars] 


Iiivi-stmont  fax  credit 

WithlioMingon  iliviileruls  iind  interest 

liiportiUE  of  dividend  ami  interest  payments 

.Mutual  bai\ks  and  savings  and  loiin  associations. 

Kntcrtaiiimcnl,  etc.,  oNiK'nscs 

rupital  gains  on  depreciable  property 

Mutual  flrr  and  c».<uull.v  companies-. 

rooi>eri»tives  . 

loreigti  items: 

('ontrolk'<l  foreifm  enrporatians 

(iross-up  of  dividends 

.Ml  otiier  foreign  Items -- 

.-^ocs.  1*1-26  of  Senate  Finance  Committee  bill 

i.ilher  (.sections  ikldod  liy  Senate) 


Total. 


As  passed  by 
the  House  of 
Representa- 
tives 


-1,395 


»  +170 

-fl25 

-f-110 

'-I-25 

+30 

+50 
+25 
+25 


-285 


As  amended 
by  the  Com- 
mittee on 
Finance 


-1,340 


+276 
'+180 

+»5 
+  105 
»+25 

+30 

+,50 

+15 

+25 

-5 


-555 


As  amended 
by  the 
SeniiUi 


-1,340 


+275 
'+180 

+85 
+  105 
»+25 

+30 

+S« 
+  15 
+25 
-5 
-30 


-5«5 


'  At  levels  of  income  and  investment  estimated  for  the  calendar  year  1962,  without  taking  into  account  eflcct  of 
iiroN  isions  on  the  economy;  estimates  are  rounded  to  nearest  $5,f»00,0(Ki.  .        ,  , 

»  The  level  of  income  for  these  thrift  institutions  in  1962  hiis  been  revised  upward  since  the  pre|)aratioii  of  tl»e  revenue 
estimates  for  the  House  bill.  ,,     ,^        .      ^    .,     .,     ,  ,. 

»  Revenue  gain  which  would  result  if  this  provision  were  in  efTect  for  1962  and  had  been  m  effect  for  the  .'.  preceding 
years,  so  tiiat  amoimts  added  to  the  protection  against  loss  aeeoimt  in  the  1st  year  and  not  oJTstn  by  lo.sst's  would  hi.- 
iirought  into  taxable  income  in  1962. 

Source:  Staff  of  the  .Foint  Committee  on  Diternal  Revenue  Taxation. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  a  statement  was  issued  by 
the  Treasury  Department,  dated  August 
29.  indicatin-i  that  our  national  debt  to- 
day stand.-  at  $301,8  billion,  as  compared 
with  .S293  billion  only  a  year  ago  today. 
In  other  words,  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  S8.8  billion  in  our  national  debt 
durins  the  past  12  months. 

We  are  still  operating  in  the  red  and 
there  is  no  prospect  of  a  balanced  budget 
at  any  time  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
Quite  the  contrary,  our  spending  is  in- 
creasing. 

During  the  same  period  we  have  been 
losing  gold  at  the  rate  of  Sl'2  billion  a 
year.  Our  sold  holdings  today  stand  at 
$16,098  million.  One  year  ago  the  hold- 
ings were  $17,600  million. 

Mr.  President.  I  noticed  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  for  yesterday  an 
article  calling  our  attention  to  the  fact 
that  our  gold  supply  is  getting  smaller. 
The  United  States  has  been  forced  to 
dip  into  the  Fort  Knox  gold  for  the 
first  time  m  17  years.  It  has  become 
necessary  to  dip  into  these  reserves  to 


meet  our  commitments.  Our  gold  re- 
serves are  going  down  all  the  time.  This 
drain  is  largely  the  result  of  continued 
deficit  planning  of  the  administration, 
and  bills  approved  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  article  to  which  I  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

United  States  Forced  To  Dip  Into  Foht  Knox 
Gold 

For  the  first  time  In  17  years,  a  large 
amount  of  gold  has  been  removed  from 
storage  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  In  order  to  meet 
foreign  demand  for  U.S.  bullion. 

Tlie  Treasury  said  today  recent  shipments 
from  the  Fort  Knox  depository  represented 
the  first  significant  reduction  since  1945  In 
the  amount  of  gold  stored  there. 

OfTiclals  would  not  disclose  the  value  of 
the  bullion  moved  from  Fort  Knox  to  the 
Treasury's  assay  office  In  New  York  City. 
According  to  some  accounts,  which  were 
neither  confirmed  nor  denied,  the  total 
approached  $500  million. 

Before  the  shipments  were  made,  tiie  Fort 
Knox  bullion  hoard  totaled  $12.5  billion. 


The  Treasury  emphasized  that  shipments 
>f  gold  to  the  New  York  assay  office  have 
been  routine  in  recent  years  because  of  the 
steady  drain  on  the  US.  gold  supply.  How- 
ever, officials  said  most  shipments  in  the 
past  were  made  from  the  mints  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Denver, 

The  VS.  gold  supply  now  totals  $16.1  bil- 
lion, down  from  a  postwar  peak  of  about 
$24  billion.  The  reduction  came  about  be- 
cause Americans  have  been  spending,  lend- 
ing, and  Investing  abroad  more  dollars  than 
they   have    received   from   foreign   sources. 

Last  year's  payments  deficit  was  $2.5  bil- 
lion, a  drop  of  about  $1.5  billion  from  that 
of  1960.  So  far  this  year,  the  deficit  has 
been  running  at  an  annual  rate  of  about 
$1.5  billion. 

The  Government  has  imdertaken  a  num- 
ber of  programs  to  reduce  the  deficit,  and 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dillon  has  pre- 
dicted payments  will  be  in  balance  by  the 
end  of  next  year. 

But  meanwhile,  foreign  governments  and 
foreign  central  banks  have  continued  to 
buy  American  gold  as  they  have  built  up 
supplies  of  dollars.  Gold  sales  to  foreigners 
in  the  past  12  months  have  exceeded  $1.3 
billion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  recently  we  had  before  our 
committee,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Mr,  Bell,  He  boasted  of  the 
fact — and  seemed  rather  proud  of  it — 
that  this  administration  has  been  able 
to  convert  a  prospective  surplus  last  year 
of  around  $1  billion  into  a  $4  to  S5  billion 
deficit. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  a 
Budget  Director  boasting  of  a  deficit. 

He  told  our  committee  this  deficit  was 
deliberately  planned  by  the  administra- 
tion. They  are  still  in  the  process  of 
deliberately  planning  deficits  and  trying 
to  live  beyond  our  income. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  when  we 
should  recognize  that  we  cannot  spend 
ourselves  into  prosperity  on  borrowed 
money.  That  was  unsuccessfully  tried 
during  the  1930's.  It  is  being  tried 
again  today.  As  evidence  that  it  is  not 
succeeding,  the  Senator  from  Coimecti- 
cut  (Mr.  Bush]  has  just  put  into  the 
Record  reports  showing  that  unemploy- 
ment is  again  rising.  This  rise  in  un- 
employment comes  at  a  time  when  we 
are  still  trying  to  borrow  money  and 
spend  ourselves  into  prosperity. 

This  investment  credit  proposal  is  un- 
sound and  we  cannot  afford  the  loss  in 
revenue  at  this  time.  For  that  and 
many  other  reasons  I  shall  not  support 
the  bill  at  this  time.  I  do  not  think  we 
could  justify  a  tax  reduction  at  any  time 
in  the  face  of  continued  deficits.  If  the 
administration  wishes  a  tax  reduction.  I 
will  be  the  most  enthusiastic  supporter, 
if  the  reduction  is  approached  with  the 
idea  of  first  cut  tint;  down  on  Govern- 
ment spending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Dflaware  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

If  the  administration  would  cut  down 
on  Government  spending  so  that  the 
saving  could  be  pa.ssed  on  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers,  it  would  be  a  construc- 
tive step.  It  would  do  more  to  stimulate 
business  than  anything  else  we  could  do. 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  thought 
that  the  American  people  better  know- 
how  to  spend  their  money  than  any  bu- 
reaucrat in  Washington  knows.     But  we 


cannot  get  away  from  the  fact  that  the 
administration  proposals  all  call  for 
more  and  more  spending  as  time  toes  on. 
There  has  not  been  a  single  appropria- 
tion bill  before  the  Congress  which  has 
not  averaged  5  percent.  8  percent,  and 
sometimes  10  i^ercent  in  increased  ex- 
penditures. Many  proposals  now  await 
consideration  by  Congress,  none  of  which 
would  reduce  expenditures,  but  all  of 
which  would  increase  expenditures. 

Recently  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  34.900  new  employees  have  been 
added  in  the  month  of  June  alone.  These 
were  added  to  the  70,000  which  had  been 
added  in  the  preceding  11  months.  We 
were  adding  employees  during  that  par- 
ticular period  at  the  rate  of  8.000  a  week 
or  assuming  a  5-day  week  this  was  at  the 
rate  of  1.600  everj'  day.  If  we  were  to 
consider  operations  of  the  Government 
on  an  8-hour  working  day  we  find  we 
are  adding  200  employees  an  hour. 

The  American  people  cannot  afford  to 
support  any  unnecessary  bureaucrats  on 
the  Federal  payroll. 

Personally  I  think  this  whole  question 
of  tax  revision  should  be  postponed  un- 
til the  President  sends  his  tax  me.ssage 
to  the  Congress  next  year.  We  can  then 
consider  all  these  questions  together. 

There  are  some  good  features  in  the 
bill,  however.  I  believe  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  bill  has  made  great 
steps  toward  the  elimination  of  tax 
havens.  I  am  glad  to  see  such  a  provi- 
sion incorporated  in  the  bill.  This  is  a 
long  overdue  correction.  It  may  not 
completely  solve  the  problem,  but  at 
least  it  is  a  major  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Certain  modifications  and  corrections 
have  been  made  with  respect  to  expense 
accounts.  Perhaps  the  provision  does 
not  go  far  enough  in  relation  to  expense 
accounts,  but  I  still  say  that,  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  rather  than  point  the 
finger  of  scorn  too  much  at  the  Ameri- 
can businessman  about  his  expense  ac- 
counts, we  should  first  attempt  to  set 
our  own  house  in  order.  Sometimes  we 
find  in  our  own  backyard  some  abuse  in 
connection  with  congressional  expense 
accounts.  In  that  connection  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  two  articles  dealing 
with  the  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From   the  Wftshington  Post,  Sept.  4.   1962] 

Powell   Tot-Rs   Europe    Highspots 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Adam  Clatton  Powell,  the  det>onalr  Con- 
gressman from  Harlem,  has  been  sending 
p>ostcards  home  from  one  of  the  most  unique 
junkets  In  congressional  history. 

With  Congress  stewing  over  vitally  im- 
portant legislation,  Powell  has  gone  off  to 
the  nightclubs  of  Paris,  the  theaters  of 
London,  the  film  festival  of  Venice,  and  the 
delights  of  a  cruise  through  the  Greek  is- 
lands,   largely  at   Government   expense. 

He  has  taken  with  him  two  lady  members 
of  his  staff.  Mrs.  Tamara  J.  Wall,  a  young 
blonde  divorcee,  and  Miss  Corrine  Huff,  re- 
ceptionist in  Powell's  office,  a  dark-com- 
plexioned former  nmner-up  in  the  Miss 
Universe  contest  Officially,  they  will  study 
equal  opportunity  for  women. 


Meanwhile,  the  education  bill  for  aid  to 
colleges  and  universities  is  deadlocked  in 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  of 
which  Powell  Is  chairman.  Powell,  who 
heads  the  largest  Baptist  church  in  the 
world,  the  Abyssinian  Baptist  Church  of 
Harlem,  favors  outright  grants  to  Catholic 
colleges — as  do  other  House  Members.  The 
Senate  opposes  outright  grants  rs  contrary 
to  separation  of  church  and  state,  but  Is 
willing  to  vote  loans. 

The  Congressman  from  Harlem  did  not 
seem  worried  about  remaining  in  Washing- 
ton to  struggle  with  a  bill  badly  needed  to 
help  the  colleges. 

CLUBS,    ARMY    CARS 

Just  before  he  sailed,  he  asked  the  State 
Department  to  arrange  a  plush  sightseeing 
tour  of  Europe,  and  the  State  Department 
accordingly  sent  the  following  cable  to  its 
Embassies  In  London,  Paris,  Rome,  Athens, 
and  Venice : 

"Congressman  Adam  C.  Powell,  chairman. 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Tamara  J.  Wall  and  Miss 
Corrine  Huff,  staff  members  traveling  West- 
ern Europe,  accordance  following  itinerary: 

•'August  8,  sailing  Queen  Mary,  arriving 
Southampton,  August  13:  Paris,  August  16; 
Venice.  August  20:  Rome,  August  23:  Athens. 
August  27:  Delphi,  August  30:  sailing  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci,  Septemlier  15  from  Gibraltar. 
Arrival  times  and  flights  forwarded  when 
firm. 

"Provisions  handbook  congressional  travel 
apply.  Codel  and  party  authorized  use  local 
currencies  19FT561  funds.  Meet  assist  ap- 
point control  officers." 

Tills  means  that  "codel,"  the  cable  abbre- 
viation for  Powell's  congressional  delega- 
tion could  get  counterpart  funds  in  each  city 
without  having  to  account  for  them.  Coun- 
terpart funds  are  local  currencies  which 
American  Embassies  have  on  hand  usually  In 
payment  for  surplus  farm  products,  and  the 
State  Department's  cable  meant  that  Powell 
and  his  two  secretaries  could  dip  into  these 
funds  for  shopping,  nlghtclubbing.  tips  to 
doormen,  etc. 

meet    us    with     $300 

"Request  one  single  and  one  double  with 
bath  as  follows."  continued  the  State  De- 
partment cable.  "London-Cumberland  Mar- 
ble Arch  Hotel:  Paris  Hotel  San  Regis; 
Venice  Royal  Denlell:  Rome  (1) ,  Excelsior  (2) 
Flora  (3»  Victoria,  whichever  has  special  Em- 
bassy rates:  Athens,  beachhouse  at  Astir 
Hotel;  Delphi,  new  Govemment  hotel  name 
unknown.     Confirm  Department  soonest. 

"London,"  continued  the  State  Depart- 
ment cable,  "request  three  tickets  August 
14,  15  best  shows  playing,  except  Broadway 
plays."  (Powell  has  seen  the  shows  on 
Broadway  In  New  York,  so  didn't  want  to  re- 
peat those  which  have  moved  to  London.) 

"Paris — codel  (congressional  delegation) 
desires  use  UJS.  Army  car  and  chauffeur. 
Reserve  three  for  first  show  and  dinner  best 
table  Lido  August  16." 

The  Lido  Is  the  Paris  nightclub  famous 
for  its  undraped  girlies,  and  the  head  of  the 
Abyssinian  Baptist  Church  had  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy,  busy  with  Common  Market  and 
NATO  problems,  make  sure  he  had  the  Isest 
table  at  the  first  show  in  order  to  study  equal 
opportunities  for  women. 

"Venice — if  the  film  festival  going  on  re- 
quest three  tickets  August  20  or  21.  Codel 
also  requests  use  consulate's  motorboat  (for 
the  Grand  Canal  of  Venice). 

"Athens — arrange  use  rental  car  trip  to 
Delphi  payable  19FT561  funds  August  30" 
(This  again  meant  the  use  of  counterpart 
funds  for  a  sightseeing  trip.) 

"Delphi — codel  inquires  whether  boat  trip 
about  6  days  around  islands  possibility.  Pos- 
sible visit  Rhodes." 

The  Greek  Islands  obviously  fire  a  fi\6clnat- 
Ing  laboratory  In  which  to  study  equal  op- 
portunities lor  women. 
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■  Southampton — codel  requests  be  met  at 
Queen  Mary  Cherbourg  with  $100  US.  equiv- 
alent In  local  currencies  for  each  member 
party." 

Tlits  menr.:  that  the  b'i=y  US,  Embassy  in 
Pans  had  to  send  a  man  to  Cherbourg,  re- 
quiring a  day  round  trip,  Just  so  the  Con- 
Kressmaii  from  Harlem  and  his  two  secretaries 
would  have  $300  worth  of  French  francs  to 
Fpcnd  immediately  after  they  got  off  the  boat. 
T!-.e  average  tourist  steps  up  to  the  money 
change  ofiBce  and  gets  his  money  exchanged 
In  5  mlnut«s.  He  doesn't  have  a  representa- 
tive from  the  American  Embassy  in  Paris 
Epcnd  a  whole  day  providing  him  with  francs. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield 
25  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 

York, 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  6.  1962] 
Powell's  Sh.ameless  Junket 

l!i  the  midst  of  the  important  closing 
period  of  the  congressional  session,  when 
a  record  of  accom.plishment  versus  do- 
nothinglsm  is  In  the  balance,  the  chairman 
of  a  major  committee  of  the  House  is  travel- 
ing about  Europe  on  a  frivolous  junket. 
Almost  needless  to  say.  this  is  Adam  Cl.wton 
P(.)WEi.i..  chairman  of  tlie  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  a  Democrat  from  Harlem 
who  annually  vies  with  BTrcKr.H:Y  of  the  Bronx 
for  the  dishonor  of  beins;  among  the  most 
ab^>ent  Members  of  Congre.'^s. 

Representative  Powell  sailed  for  Europe 
August  8  wiih  Mrs.  Tamara  J.  'Wall,  associ- 
ate labor  counsel  for  the  committee,  and 
Miss  Corrlne  HurT.  receptionist  in  his  office. 
'1  hey  are  due  back  about  September  21.  Mr. 
Powell  is  supposedly  cotiducting  an  inquiry 
Into  equal  opportunities  for  women  in  Eu- 
rope, a  study  that  will  take  him  to  a  Paris 
nightclub  show,  a  Venice  film  festival,  and 
possibly  on  an  Aegean  cruise.  State  De- 
partment officials  have  been  alerted  to  ar- 
range hospitality  and  entertainment,  as  well 
as  counterpart  funds — other  countries'  reim- 
bursement for  our  foreign  aid — which  con- 
veniently need  not  be  accounted  for  in  de- 
tail by  our  traveling  Congressmeti.  Mr. 
Powell  Is  not  alone  in  the  enjoyment  of 
this  and  other  abuses  of  the  congressional 
privilege. 

The  reckless,  irresponsible  condtict  of  Mr. 
Powell  is  a  disgrace  to  the  people  of  his 
district,  to  the  U.S.  Congress  and  to  the 
Kennedy  administration,  which  to  its  dis- 
credit sent  Secretaries  Ribicoff  and  Goldberg 
to  New  York  last  year  to  attend  a  Powell 
glorification  dinner. 

We  say  it  is  time  for  the  people  of  Harlem 
to  wake  up,  quit  making  a  hero  out  of  this 
man  who  holds  In  such  contempt  his  ob- 
ligations in  public  office,  and  retire  him  from 
Congress  before  he  has  a  chance  to  make 
good  on  his  repeated  promises  to  retire  him- 
self. As  for  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Kennedy  administration,  have  they 
no  discipline  for  a  Member,  and  especially 
a  committee  chairman,  who  runs  away  to 
Europe  for  6  weeks  on  idle  whimsy  like  this 
"inquiry"  Just  at  a  time  when  Congress  is 
(belatedly,!  trying  to  get  down  to  serious 
buslne.-^s 

Mr,  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  yield'' 


Mr.     WILLIAMS 


Delaware.     Mr. 


President,  how  mucli  t.me  have  we  re- 
maining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  ha.s  1  hour  and  9  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  How 
much  'ime  does  tl:c  Senator  from  New 
York  desire? 

xMr.  KEATING.  I  should  hke  25  min- 
utes. I  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with 
any  Senator  who  de.sires  to  speak  on  the 
tax  bill,  because  that  will  not  be  the  .<^ub- 
ject  of  my  remarks. 


BUILDUP  IN  CUBA 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
last  few  days  we  have  all  been  absorbed 
in  the  latest,  the  most  up-to-date  details 
of  Soviet  military  expansion  on  the  is- 
land of  Cuba.  Members  of  Congress  in- 
cluding myself  have  made  available  to 
the  American  people  detailed  reports  of 
day  to  day  ship  movements,  vehicle 
alinements,  and  personnel  maneuvering 
in  and  around  Cuba  with  the  object  of 
making  clear  to  the  American  people  the 
fact  that  the  last  month  has  seen  a 
tremendous  increase  in  the  Soviet  com- 
mitment to  Cuba  and  in  the  Commu- 
nist forces  now  deployed  on  the  island. 

It  has  now  been  revealed  that  64  ships 
with  materiel  and  troops  have  arrived 
in  Cuba— a  fact,  which  has  been  some- 
what played  down,  even  by  those  of  us 
v.ho  knew  the  facts.  A  much  smaller 
number  of  ships  has  been  referred  to  up 
10  tiii."  point. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  increased 
public  discussion  and  interest  in  the 
Cuban  situation — and  to  date  it  has  been 
the  only  significant  development  on  the 
part  of  our  Government — but  a  very 
constructive  one — is  an  official  announce- 
ment from  the  President  admitting  for 
the  fast  time  that  the  Cubans  possess 
mis.siles.  extensive  radar  and  electronic 
equipment,  torpedo  boats  and  guided 
missiles,  and  at  least  3,500  so-called  mili- 
tary technicians. 

I  do  not  intend  to  belabor  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  word  "technicians,"  but 
anyone  who  has  seen  a  modern  Amer- 
ican Army  or  Air  Force  recruitment 
poster  knows  that  the  military  men  in 
modern  service  are  no  longer  GI  Joes 
of  what  was  called  in  World  War  I  the 
flatfoot  variety  They  are  very  definite- 
ly technician.s.  with  a  knowledge  and 
ability  to  operate  complicated  weapons 
and  weapon.s  systems.  In  fact,  the  prom- 
ise of  being  trained  as  a  "technician" 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  incentives 
for  enlistment.  I  am  sure  the  Soviet 
Army  also  has  its  share  of  such  tech- 
nicians. 

I  refer  to  a  statement  in  a  news  item 
published  in  today's  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ingtor.  Post,  which  is  undoubtedly  typical 
of  the  reaction  of  someone  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  No  one  in  the  military 
forces  could  possibly  have  made  such  a 
statement.  It  is  the  reaction  of  those 
who  wish  to  play  down  the  situation, 
and  who  feel  that  those  of  us  who  be- 
lieve that  the  American  people  should  be 
alerted  are  unduly  concerned.  I  read 
the  statement  of  the  official,  without 
designating  him.    He  said : 

There  is  little  meaning  in  statements  like 
those  of  Senator  Keating  that  the  Soviet 
technicians  are  in  reality  soldiers.  Not  only 
is  there  no  evidence  of  this,  the  source  said, 
but  3,500  common  foot  soldiers  would  prob- 
ably pose  less  danger  to  hemispheric  secu- 
rity than  3,500  trained  technicians. 

The  clear  implication  of  that  article 
is  that  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 


said  there  are  3,500  foot  soldiers  in  Cuba. 
Of  course,  I  have  never  made  any  such 
assumption  or  statement.  Such  is  not 
the  fact,  and  I  entirely  aaree  that  tech- 
nicians of  that  kind  pose  a  much  greater 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  than  do  foot  soldiers. 

There  are  no  foot  soldiers,  so  far  as  I 
know,  in  Cuba.  The  soldiers  who  are 
there  are  what  would  be  called  in  our 
Army,  for  the  most  part.  Signal  Corps 
personnel,  labor  battalions.  They  are 
under  military  discipline,  they  are  under 
military  orders,  they  move  in  military 
formation,  they  are  dressed  in  luiiforms, 
and  they  are  what  in  American  parlance 
are  called  soldiers.  However.  I  am  will- 
ing to  accept  the  phrase  •military  tech- 
nicians." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  much  more  deeply 
concerned  with  the  subtle  shift  In 
U.S.  policy  toward  Cuba.  Our  Govern- 
ment describes  the  buildup  in  Cuba  as 
a  defensive  rather  than  as  an  offensive 
capability.  Whether  a  gun  is  offensive 
or  defensive  depends  entirely  on  the  man 
who  holds  the  gun.  Mig  airplanes, 
tanks,  halftracks,  or  missiles  can  be  used 
in  defense,  it  is  true,  but  likewise  they 
can  also  be  used  in  offense,  and  whether 
they  are  defensive  or  offensive  depends 
entirely  on  the  intentions  of  the  operator. 

Furthermore,  it  is  a  little  hard  to 
understand  what  defensive  purpose 
amphibious  vehicles  would  have.  It  was 
said  by  the  Senator  from  California  I  Mr. 
Engle]  last  night  that  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  which  were 
made  on  two  occasions  in  considerable 
detail,  were  wrong  because  he  had  said 
there  were  amphibious  vehicles  in  Cuba. 
What  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
said  was  that  amphibious  vehicles  had 
been  observed  in  Cuba.  I  repeat  the 
statement. 

However,  it  is  quite  interesting  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, who  had  indicated  that  there 
would  be  an  effort  made  to  show  the  in- 
accuracy of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  pointed  out  nothing  ex- 
cept this  one  sentence  in  the  entire  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

That  the  facts  given  to  the  Senate  on 
last  Friday  and  on  laf;t  Tuesday  were 
accurate  to  the  extent  of  97  or  93  percent 
has  been  more  than  confiimed  by  subse- 
quent disclosures. 

Apparently  the  attitude  of  our  Govern- 
ment is  that  we  have  no  objection  and 
that  we  raise  no  protest  if  these  wcapon.s 
which  are  in  Cuba  are  directed  only 
against  the  Cuban  people:  that  it  has 
ceased  to  be  aggression  in  our  vocabulary 
when  Soviet  Russian  technicians  and 
equipment  are  brought  to  Cuba  to  force 
their  will  upon  the  people  of  Cuba.  The 
President  referred  only  very  briefly  to 
"the  unhappy  people  of  Cuba."  It  is 
apparently  of  no  concern  to  us  that  they 
are  threatened  by  the  .so-called  defensive 
weapons,  that  their  homeland  is  put  un- 
der the  control  of  Communists  from 
Moscow,  that  their  children  are  sent  to 
Russia  for  education,  that  their  best 
brains  and  most  capable  workers  are  flee- 
ing in  droves  from  the  tyranny  that  Cas- 
tro and  Khrushchev  have  established  in 
Cuba.    All  this,  we  are  now  told,  is  not 


the  concern  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

We  have  been  told  that  this  buildup  m 
Cuba  is  permissible  unle.ss  an  overt  of- 
fensive attack  is  made  from  Cuba  upon 
some  other  country  in  this  hemisphere; 
that  the  Cuban  question  is  no  longer  to 
be  considered  on  its  own  mer:ts  but  "as 
a  part  of  the  worldwide  challenge  posed 
by  the  Communist  threat  to  the  peace." 

The  background,  the  geography,  the 
entire  basis  of  the  Communist  enslave- 
ment of  Cuba  is  to  be  ignored,  as  in 
effect  we  seem  to  be  prepared  to  accept 
the  status  quo  of  Cuba  whatever  it 
may  be. 

Mr.  President,  this  approach  repre- 
sents a  serious  shift  of  U.S.  policy,  a 
complete  reinterpretation  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  and  even  more  sharply  a  re- 
pudiation of  the  policies  which  the  people 
of  this  country  supported  la.'-t  year  and 
the  year  before. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  as  to  what 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  really  means. 
Under  the  interpretations  which  have 
been  forced  upon  it  in  the  last  few 
months,  there  is  indeed  very  little  mean- 
ing left  in  the  doctrine  But  if  we 
can  look  briefly  to  President  Monroe's 
own  words  in  his  seventh  annual  message 
of  December  2.  1823.  the  essential  mean- 
ing— and  corrmoiisense  behind  the 
Monroe  Doctnae  is  perfectly  clear.  If 
we  will  substitute  in  our  minds  the  words 
Communist  powers"  where  President 
Monroe  spoke  of  allied  powers."  the  rea- 
.sonablene.ss  and  significance  of  President 
Monroe's  word;.  iaiII  be  just  as  apparent 
today  as  when  they  were  first  enunciated 

I  wish  t.o  recite  briefly  the  pertinent 
part  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Said  Presi- 
dent Monroe: 

The  political  system  of  the  allied  powers  is 
essentially  dlflenmt  In  this  respect  from  that 
of  America.  This  difference  proceeds  from 
that  which  exls'-s  In  their  respective  Gov- 
ernments; and  to  the  defense  of  our  own. 
which  has  been  achieved  by  the  loss  of  so 
much  blood  and  treasure,  and  matured  by 
the  wisdom  of  their  most  enlightened  citi- 
zens, and  under  which  we  have  enjoyed 
unexampled  felicity,  this  whole  Nation  Is 
devoted.  'We  on-e  It.  therefore,  to  candor 
and  to  the  amli:able  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  Unit€d  States  and  those  powers 
to  declare  that  sve  should  consider  any  at- 
tempt on  their  part  to  extend  their  system 
to  any  portion  af  this  hemisphere  as  dan- 
gerous to  our  peace  and  safety  'With  the 
existing  colonies  or  dependencies  of  any 
European  power  we  have  not  interfered  and 
shall  not  interfere.  But  with  the  Govern- 
ments who  have  declared  their  independence 
and  maint.ained  it,  and  whose  Independence 
we  have,  on  great  consideration  and  on  Just 
principles,  acknowledged,  we  could  not  view- 
any  lnterp>osltlori  for  the  purpose  of  oppress- 
ing them,  or  con  .rolling  in  any  other  manner 
their  destiny,  ty  any  European  power  in 
any  other  light  than  as  the  manifestation  of 
an  unfriendly  dl5{X)sltlon  toward  the  United 
States.  It  Is  impossible  that  the  allied 
powers  should  extend  their  political  system 
to  any  portion  of  either  continent  without 
endangering  our  peace  and  hapjiine.ss:  nor 
can  anyone  b;lleve  that  our  southern 
brethren,  if  left  1.0  themselves,  would  adopt  it 
of  their  own  accord.  It  Is  equally  Impossible, 
therefore,  that  we  should  behold  such  in- 
terposition in  any  form  with  indifference. 

This  is  the  substance  and  the  core  and 
the  meaning  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 


There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
President  Monroe  would  cleaily  have 
considered  the  present  situation  m  Cuba 
a  direct  threat  acamst  which  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  should  be  enforced.  In- 
deed, as  late  as  June  1960  the  previous 
administration  affirmed  these  princi- 
ples. The  Department  of  State  issued 
a  press  release  dated  July  14,  1960.  which 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  mv  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  1  Mr. 
Sm.mhers  in  the  chair  ' .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1  1 

Mr  KE.^TING  I  shall  not  read  it  all. 
but.  prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  press 
release  Mr  Khrushchev,  on  July  12.  1960, 
had  said  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has 
outlived  its  time,  has  died  a  natural 
death. 

Khrushchev    further    said    that    the 
Monroe    DocUine    allowed    the    United 
Stat.es  tc  perpetuate  the  reign  of  colo- 
nialism and  monopoly  in  I  atm  America 
He  said: 

Should  the  United  States  take  aggressive 
action  against  the  Cuban  people  upholding 
their  national  Independence,  we  would  sup- 
poTX  the  Cuban  f>eople. 

Then  he  characterized — and.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, how  .significant  this  is— as  "silly 
fabrications"  reports  that  the  U.S.S.R 
wanted  a  military  base  m  Cuba. 

He  said : 

It  is  a  silly  fabrication  because  all  we  need 
to  do  is  use  our  reliable  rockets  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  that  can  hit  any  target  in  the 
world 

Following  that,  the  Department  of 
State,  on  July  14.  1960,  i,ssued  a  press 
release  in  which  it  said ; 

In  the  first  place,  the  principles  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  are  as  valid  today  as  they 
were  in  1823  when  the  doctrine  was  pro- 
claimed. Furthermore,  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine's purpose  of  preventing  any  extension 
to  this  hemisphere  of  a  despotic  political 
system  contrary  to  the  independent  status 
of  the  American  States  Is  supported  by  the 
Inter-American  security  system  through  the 
Org.iiuzatlon  of  the  .^merlcan  .States  Spe- 
cifically, the  Organizatioi'i  of  American  States 
Charter  and  the  Rio  Treaty  provide  the 
means  for  common  action  to  protect  the 
hemisphere  against  the  interventionist  and 
aggre-s.-^ise  designs  of  international  commu- 
nism 

Then,  .skipping  a  ijart  of  the  state- 
ment. 'Which  will  be  printed  m  its  entir- 
ety in  the  Record,  the  State  Department 
official  said,  on  July  14.  1960: 

One  of  the  principal  purpo.ses  of  tiie  Rio 
Treaty  was  to  provide  a  method  for  dealing 
with  threats  of  imperialistic  powers  .seeking 
to  establish  their  domination  in  the  Western 
Henuspiiere 

Then,  further  m  the  statement,  we 
read : 

The  principles  wluch  the  U  S  Gc'\ernment 
enunciat^'d  m  the  face  of  the  attempt*  of  the 
old  imperialism  to  intervene  m  the  a!Ta;r?  of 
this  hemisphere  are  as  valid  today  for  the 
attempts  of  the  new  imperialism  It  conse- 
quently reaffirms  with  vigor  the  principles 
expressed  by  President  Monroe 

"We  owe  it  •  *  •  to  candor  •  '  •  to  de- 
clare that  we  should  consider  any  attempt 
on  their  (European  powers]  part  to  extend 
their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemii- 
sphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and 
safetv." 


The  press  release  concluded : 

Today,  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  later, 
the  United  States  is  gratified  that  these 
principles  are  not  professed  by  itself  alone, 
but  represent  through  solemn  agreements 
the  views  of  the  American  community  as  a 
whole. 

Those  were  the  official  views  of  the 
Department  of  State  as  expressed  on 
July  14.  1960. 

Oh,  Mr.  President,  how  far  from  those 
views  we  have  come  in  the  month  of 
September  1962 

Mr.  SMATHEIiS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  have  not  been 
privileged  to  hear  all  that  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  has  been  saying  in 
respect  to  the  present  situation.  I  mere- 
ly wondered  whether  he  has  any  specific 
recommendations  as  to  what  the  U.S. 
Government  should  do  today  What  is 
it  that  the  Senator  from  New  York  would 
have  our  Government  do? 

Mr.  KEATING  I  have  already  made 
a  number  of  recommf>ndations  I  intend 
to  cover  them  again  m  my  remarks,  not 
simply  to  reiterate  them,  I  have  made 
four  specific  recommendations. 

If  the  Senator  from  Florida  is  will- 
ing. I  should  prefer  to  proceed  with  my 
speech,  because  I  fear  that  I  will  be  con- 
fronted with  a  time  limitation  element 
which  will  cut  me  off.  I  realize  that  I 
am  transgressing  on  another  debate. 

Mr.  SMATHEIIS.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  situation.  I  merely  wondered 
if  the  Senator  was  going  so  far  at  this 
moment  as  to  suggest  that  U.S.  troops 
be  used  to  storm  the  shores  of  Cuba. 

Mr.  KEATING,  I  am  not.  and  I  never 
have.  The  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  I  Mr. 
Engle)  on  a  television  program  yester- 
day morning,  in  which  he  may  have 
created  the  impression  that  I  had  done 
so.  is  completely  away  from  the  fact. 
I  do  not  advocate,  I  do  not  favor  at  this 
time,  an  invasion  of  Cuba  by  American 
forces. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  wondered  then, 
if  the  Senator  from  New  York  had  some 
intermediate  recommendations  or  steps. 

Mr.  KEATING  I  have  made  four 
recommendations. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  As  the  Senator 
from  New  York  knows,  we  have  discussed 
this  subject  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
previous  occasions.  The  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  has  suggested  two  inter- 
mediate steps  which  he  has  long  felt 
should  be  taken.  Would  the  Senator 
from  New  York  agree  that  the  time  has 
just  about  arrived,  or  even  is  long  since 
overdue,  for  that  matter.  ■«  hen  we  should 
go  about  the  business  of  creating  a  NATO 
typ)e  organization  for  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere comprising  those  nations  which 
are  like  minded  with  us,  and  which,  at 
some  future  date,  if  and  when  neces- 
sary, -would  have  the  military  authority 
to  protect  not  necessarily  the  United 
States,  but  some  Central  Amei  ican  coun- 
try: and  second,  in  time  to  come  to  :-ec- 
ognize   a   goverrunent    in    exile,   so    t!.a; 
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through  the  government  in  exile  not  only 
equipment  but,  in  some  instances,  funds 
could  be  sent  through  it  to  the  nationals 
of  such  a  country  which  is  fighting  for 
its  freedom,  and  to  those  who  want  to 
to  fisht  for  its  freedom  from  outside  the 
country. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  aware  of  tlie 
firm,  solid  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  on  this  issue,  I  would  support. 
and  support  enthusiastically,  the  sugge.-- 
tions  which  he  has  made.  The  ones  I 
have  made  are  somewhat  different:  but  I 
know  that  his  are  constructive,  helpful 
suggestions,  and  I  would  entivusiastically 
endorse  them. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield '! 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  will  yield,  although 
I  Wish  to  complete  my  address  within 
the  time  allotted  to  me. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  has  raised  a  very  important  ques- 
tioii.  I  should  like  to  make  a  comment 
and  ask  the  Senator's  opinion,  especially 
in  response  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  .^aid.  It  will  not  tuke  more 
than  2  minutes 

Mr  KEATING,  I  am  happy  to  yield 
Mr.  BUSH.  Fir^t.  m  January  1960  and 
agaui  m  January  1961,  I  submitted  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  5.  Without 
reading  the  whereas  clauses.  I  shall  read 
the  rf solving  clause,  which  is  brief; 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  (a»  If  one  or 
more  of  the  high  contracting  parties  to  the 
Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assist- 
ance should  be  threatened  in  any  n^anner 
with  domination,  control,  or  colonization 
through  the  intervention  of  the  world  Com- 
munist movement,  any  other  such  party 
would  be  Justified,  in  the  exercise  of  indi- 
vidual or  collective  self-defense  under  ar- 
ticle 51  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
in  taking  appropriate  steps  to  forestall  such 
intervention  and  any  domination,  control, 
or  colonization  of  any  nation  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  by  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment. 

(b)  If  any  such  defensive  measures  are 
taken  by  any  defending  nation  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  such  nation  should  re{X)rt 
promptly  the  action  so  taken  to  the  Inter- 
American  Organ  of  Consultation,  to  the  end 
that  an  emergency  committee,  established  in 
the  manner  provided  by  the  Convention  of 
Havana  of  1940,  may  be  organized  to  provide 
for  the  provisional  administration  of  the  na- 
tion so  defended,  pending  its  restoration  to 
a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  i>eople, 
and  for  the  people. 

Would  not  such  action  by  Congress 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  at  this  time? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
Congress  will  take  some  action  express- 
ing Its  sense  on  this  subject.  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  it  would  strengthen  the  hand 
of  the  President. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Recof.d  following  the 
r*'marks  of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'  See  exhibit  2.  > 

Mr  KEATING,  Mr.  Pr«.sident.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  in  October  1960,  before 
his  election,  made  a  clear  and  forthright 
statement,  just  as  clear  and  forthright 
as  the  statement  i-ssued  by  the  Depart- 


ment  Df  State  m  July   1960   about  our 
policy  toward  Cuba.     He  said: 

We  r:uist  let  Mr  Khrushchev  know  that 
we  are  permitting  no  expansion  of  his  foot- 
:.  !d  in  our  hemisphere — and  that  the  OAS 
will  be  given  real  strength  and  stature  to 
resist  any  further  Communist  penetration, 
by  whatever  means  necessary. 

That  was  said  nearly  2  years  ago,  be- 
fore Mr.  Khrushchev  expanded  his  foot- 
hold hy  sending  missiles,  technicians, 
torpedo  boats,  and  other  military  equip- 
ment to  Cuba.  Yet  we  have  done 
nothin.g. 

Even  more  recently,  in  April  of  1961, 
the  President  declared: 

Let  the  record  show  that  our  restraint  is 
not  inexhaustible.  Should  it  ever  appear 
that  tae  inter-American  doctrine  of  non- 
interference merely  conceals  or  excuses  a 
policy  of  nonaction — If  the  nations  of  this 
hemisphere  should  fail  to  meet  their  com- 
mitments against  outside  Communist  pene- 
tration— then  I  want  it  clearly  understood 
that  this  Government  will  not  hesitate  In 
meeting  its  primary  obligations  which  are 
to  the  security  of  our  own  Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
N.AMAKA  in  the  clxair'-  The  time  yielded 
to  thf  Senator  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
need  20  minutes  more. 

Mr.  WTLLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Presicent,  I  do  not  have  quite  that  much 
time  to  yield.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
New  York  10  minutes,  and  then  we  shall 
see  what  can  be  arranged  after  that. 

Mr.  KEATING     Very  well. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  10  minutes,  if  the  Senator 
from  :3elaware  will  reserve  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  at  this  time  I  yield  10  min- 
utes W  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
and  then  we  shall  see  if  that  much  time 
will  suffice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  ai^  additional  10  minutes. 

Mr  KEATING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  intend  to 
abandon  Cuba,  the  President  assured 
the  people  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
on  that  day.  But  significantly  enough, 
in  the  same  statement,  the  President 
said— and  these  are  the  especially  per- 
tinent words: 

Too  long  we  have  fixed  our  eyes  on  tradi- 
tional military  needs,  on  armies  prepared 
to  cross  borders  or  missiles  poised  for  flight. 
Now  It  should  be  clear  that  this  is  no 
longer  enough,  that  our  security  may  be 
lost  without  the  firing  of  a  single  missile 
or  the  crossing  of  a  single  border. 

Mr  President.  I  think  the  best  com- 
m  r.r  on  and  the  best  answer  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedys  statement  on  Soviet  aid 
to  Cuba  must  be  given  in  his  own  words. 
We  can  no  longer  afford  to  think  only 
of  organized  combat  forces,  of  military 
bases  of  violations  of  the  1934  treaty, 
or  of  offensive  groimd-to-ground  mis- 
siles, for  as  the  President  himself  so 
very  i^lTectively  pointed  out  barely  a  year 
ago: 

Our  security  may  be  lost  without  the 
firing  of  a  .<;ingle  missile  or  the  crossing  of 
a  single  border. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  my  contention  that 
a  very  substantial  measure  of  our  secu- 
rity has  already  been  lost  by  the  heavy 
Russian  buildup  in  Cuba  over  the  last 
months.  First  and  foremost,  the  entire 
world  has  learned  that  Americaii  words 
are  not  necessarily  going  to  be  followed 
by  American  action;  that  what  we  say 
one  day,  we  may  very  conveniently  want 
to  forget  the  next  day;  that  the  Com- 
munists can  continue,  step  by  step,  to 
push  us  against  the  wall,  where  vital 
security  interests  are  concerned,  and 
thjt  we  will  yield  gracefully,  as  we  have 
done  in  Laos  already,  and  as  we  are  now 
doing  in  Cuba.  Once  again,  let  me  quote 
the  words  of  the  President,  last  April, 
when  he  said: 

The  message  of  Cuba,  of  Laos,  of  the  ris- 
ing din  of  Communist  voices  in  Asia  and 
Latin  America — these  messages  are  all  the 
same.  The  complacent,  self-indulgent,  the 
soft  society,  are  being  swept  away  with  the 
debris  of  history.  Only  the  strong,  only  the 
industrious,  only  the  visionary  can  survive. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
Cuba  is  not  going  to  be  handled  in  the 
same  manner  as  Laos,  and  that  the  mes- 
sage which  the  world  will  again  receive 
from  the  United  States  will  not  be  re- 
treat and  defeat. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  a  substantial 
measure  of  American  security  has  al- 
ready been  lost  because  of  the  strategic 
proximity  of  Cuba  to  our  major  missile 
launching  site.  Cape  Canaveral.  I 
pointed  out  last  Friday  that  it  is  entirely 
within  the  present  electronic  capabilities 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  devise  methods 
of  overhearing  and  eventually  interfer- 
ing with  American  missile  launchings  at 
the  cape.  I  am  reliably  informed — and 
I  have  checked  this  out  with  a  number 
of  experts,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  all  of  them  agree — that  the 
Communists  undoubtedly  can  construct 
the  equipment  necessary  to  eavesdrop  on 
our  radio  control  system  and  eventually 
to  interfere  with  it  in  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent ways.  As  a  result,  rockets  may 
find  themselves  off  course,  astronaut 
launchings  may  be  endangered,  and  the 
security  as  well  as  timing  of  our  entire 
space  effort  may  be  dangerously  handi- 
capped. 

Any  such  operations  by  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  very  costly ;  but  we  know 
that  the  Soviets  are  today  spending  more 
money  to  jam  the  Voice  of  America 
than  we  spend  on  the  entire  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency.  Surely,  it  would  be 
equally  worthwhile  for  the  Russians  to 
take  the  necessary  steps,  which  are 
clearly  within  their  capabilities,  to  jam 
American  space  efforts. 

Last  evening  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  California  asserted  more 
than  once  that  the  President  has  with- 
held nothing  from  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  that  this  administration  has 
given  the  full  facts. 

First,  let  me  say  that  never  has  it 
crossed  my  lips  at  any  time  that  the 
President  or  any  administration  official 
has  given  the  American  people  an  un- 
truth. What  I  have  said  is  that  the  full 
facts  have  not  been  given.  I  am  very 
glad  the  President  spoke  out  Tuesday 
night,  and  I  commend  him  for  it.  But  I 
have  not  yet  heard  the  President  make 
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any  statement  with  regard  to  the  present 
strategic  VTilnerability  of  Cape  Canav- 
eral. To  my  knowledge,  the  President 
has  never  informed  the  American  people 
that  Cape  Canaveral  is  secure  from  this 
tyT>e  of  interference.  The  President  very 
significantly,  in  my  judgment,  omitted 
any  reference  to  the  danger  which  a 
virtual  Soviet  occupation  of  Cuba  creates 
for  Cape  Canaveral.  To  my  mind  and. 
I  would  venture  to  say,  to  the  minds  of 
most  Americans,  such  a  threat  is  very 
serious.  I  know  the  American  F>eople 
would  be  very  grateful  if  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  California  could  point  to  any 
statement,  published  or  otherwise,  which 
provides  information  on  this  extremely 
serious  problem 

Third.  Mr  President,  the  security  of 
the  United  States  is  sub,stantially  en- 
dangered when  in  any  part  of  the  world 
the  Soviets  succeed  in  so  escalating  the 
forces  of  conflic'.  that  our  Government  is 
tempted  to  hesitate  before  defending 
legitimate  Am(jrican  interests.  This 
principle  of  escalation  is  a  vital  key  to 
the  doctrine  of  strategic  deterrents  in 
the  nuclear  age.  It  does  not  really  mat- 
ter whether  the  Soviets  actually  want  to 
or  intend  to  use  in  actual  combat — which 
certainly  is  unlikely  at  the  moment — 
against  the  United  States  any  of  the 
troops  or  technicians  which  they  have 
sent  to  Cuba.  ^Vhat  does  matter  is  that 
by  their  vei-y  presence  in  Cuba,  American 
policymakers  and  military  planers  are 
obliged  to  thirk  harder  and  hesitate 
longer  before  undertaking  any  form  of 
action.  In  cold  war  terminology,  this 
means  the  Soviets  are  escalating  the  na- 
ture of  the  coriflict  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  dislodge  communism  from 
Cuba  or  any  otier  place.  And  by  that 
very  process,  they  are  in  a  large  measure 
deterring  effective  American  action. 

Mr.  President  to  put  this  in  more  fa- 
miliar languagi?,  the  Russians  have 
raised  the  ante  on  Cuba.  We  will  have 
to  raise  our  own  ante  or  the  Soviets  will 
succeed  in  calling  us  out  of  the  game. 
We  have  only  to  think  how  little  foree, 
efficiently  applied,  would  have  been  nec- 
essary to  dislodge  Castro  early  in  1961, 
and  how  much  more  force  will  be  re- 
quired to  dislodge  him  after  the  Soviets 
have  fully  established  their  new  weap- 
ons, to  imdei-stand  how  our  security  has 
been  deeply  and  substantially  jeopard- 
ized by  the  latest,  Soviet  acts. 

Fourth,  Mr.  Pi-esident,  our  security  has 
been  weakened,  because  the  United 
States  has  so  shifted  the  meaning  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  that  not  only  is  it 
meaningless  as  a  political  force  to  be 
invoked  against,  other  nations,  but  in 
fact  it  has  become  a  pair  of  handcuffs 
restricting  U.S.  action,  through  the  im- 
position of  what  amounts  to  an  OAS 
veto.  Either  the  Monroe  Doctrine  means 
what  President  Monroe  said  it  meant — 
that  alien  imperialism  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  become  established  in  this 
hemisphere — or  it  does  not  mean  any- 
thing. It  is  ridiculous  to  interpret  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  to  mean  that  the  Com- 
munists can  take  over  and  can  send  huge 
forces  into  the  area,  so  long  as  it  is  done 
covertly,  but  that  we  will  offer  no  oppo- 
sition, open  or  covert,  until  all  nations 
of  the  hemisphere  unanimously  approve. 
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Furthermore.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  it  is  no 
service  to  the  interests  of  this  Nation 
or  the  hemisphere  to  suggest  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  does  not  apply  where 
one  government  may  invite  another  gov- 
ernment in.  President  Monroe  made  it 
quite  clear  that  circumstances  can  vary, 
that  governments  can  be  established, 
which  "our  southern  brethren"  as  he  put 
it,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  certainly 
not  adopt  of  their  own  accord.  In  my 
judgment,  the  government  of  Fidel  Cas- 
tro is  no  more  an  established  government 
with  the  support  of  the  populace  than 
is  Walter  Ulbrichfs  satellite  regime  in 
East  Germany.  Both  would  topple  to 
the  ground  without  the  support  of  the 
Red  army.  To  assert  that  Castro's  gov- 
ernment has  any  greater  legitimacy  or 
popular  support  tlian  the  government  of 
East  Germany  is  doing  a  disservice  to 
the  basic  principle  of  national  self-deter- 
mination, I  think  it  is  clear  from  the 
language  President  Monroe  used  that  he 
understood  this.  Let  us  not  try  to  con- 
fuse it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
BuRDicK  in  the  chain.  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  KEATING,  I  ask  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  can 
yield  the  Senator  only  2  minutes,  unless 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  wants  to  yield  some  time  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  will  use  the  2  min- 
utes and  will  make  further  comments 
later  in  the  day. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
like  to  do  it.  but  I  am  almost  out  of  time. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
made  a  number  of  proposals  in  the  past, 
including  among  them  the  complete  boy- 
cott of  Cuba,  full  OAS  investigation, 
more  effective  NATO  controls  over  the 
shipment  of  strategic  goods  to  Cuba  and 
over  the  use  of  NATO  sliipping  to  sup- 
ply Castro,  immediate  end  to  American 
efforts  to  return  vessels  with  military 
capabilities  to  the  Castro  government 
through  the  Federal  courts — as  was 
sought  to  be  done  the  day  before  yes- 
terday in  Florida — and  if  no  other  course 
is  successful,  serious  consideration  of  a 
limited  blockade  of  all  military  ship- 
ments to  Cuba  and  possibly  other  trou- 
ble spots  within  this  hemisphere. 

I  have  at  no  time  called  for  an  im- 
mediate landing  by  the  US,  Marines  or 
an  invasion  of  Cuba,  bocau.se  I  believe 
that  there  are  a  number  of  other  ave- 
nues which  we  can  pursue  more  effec- 
tively. 

But  the  first  and  foremost  require- 
ment for  any  sound  U.S.  policy  is  a  full 
discussion  of  the  facts  of  the  situation — 
w'hat  is  going  on  in  Cuba  right  now. 

It  was  .said  last  evening  full  informa- 
tion had  been  given,  but  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  all  this  information  had 
been  given 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
additional  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  Senator  ;3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  KEATING.     1  thank  the  Senator. 

On  August  14  I  asked  the  State  De- 
partment for  official  information.    Yes- 


terday there  arrived  on  my  desk  a  letter 
dated  August  30.     I  must  read  it: 

Several  Soviet  passenger  and  cargo  ships 
arrived  in  Cuba  during  late  July  and  early 
August  carrying  large  quantities  of  supplies 
and  substantial  numbers  of  technicians  of 
various  kinds — 

Nothing  about  60  or  64  ships. 

The  Department  has  established  that  per- 
sonnel landed  from  approximately  5  of  the 
ships.  We  liave  no  specific  information 
about  the  number  of  persons.  We  have  no 
information  that  any  Soviet  bloc  troops  have 
landed  in  Cuba.  Although  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  these  developments  is  not  yet  clear, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  supplies  and  tech- 
nicians have  arrived  In  Cuba  in  such  num- 
bers as  to  provide  support  for  external  ag- 
gression from  Cuba  against  other  countries. 

That  is  cjertainly  not  my  idea  of  spe- 
cific information. 

It  was  said  last  evening  that  the  back- 
ground briefings  had  been  given  about 
the  facts  of  this  situation. 

The  American  people  are  entitled  to 
know  the  facts,  and  also  where  the  facts 
come  from,  and  also  not  to  have  them 
given  in  confidence  so  that  they  cannot 
be  passed  on  to  the  people.  Unles.s  new- 
data  can  be  more  validly  presented  than 
simply  as  reports  from  here  or  there, 
there  is  no  reason  whatsoever  why  it 
should  be  accepted  by  the  American  peo- 
ple as  ofticif-1.  WTiat  is  more,  I  find  it 
vei-y  hard  iiideed  to  reconcile  what  the 
State  Departjnent  told  me  in  writing  on 
August  30  a.s  to  its  lack  of  information 
and  evidence  with  all  these  significant 
briefings  which  we  are  now  told  had 
been  going  cm  for  weeks,  but  which  at 
the  time  were  completely  unknown  to 
the  American  people. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
American  people  need,  first  and  fore- 
most, are  the  full  fact.s — the  full  facts 
about  Soviet  troop  landings,  the  full  facts 
about  the  potential  danger  to  Cape 
Canaveral. 

Again,  I  commend  the  President  for 
making  a  very  fine  start  in  that  direc- 
tion Tuesday  night. 

Mr.  President,  to  date,  the  American 
people  have  not  had  a  full  and  frank 
discussion  of  the  real  issues  involved  in 
the  Cuban  crisis.  As  the  letter  I  received 
from  the  State  Department  indicates, 
there  is  no  desii-e  to  make  those  facts 
available  except  under  the  most  intense 
pressure.  In  fact.  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  pressure  which  has  been  applied  to 
various  newsmen  who  have  sought  to 
discuss  this  matter  more  fully.  The  full 
facts,  Mr.  Resident,  are  what  I  am  ask- 
ing for  today.  The  full  facts  are  what 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  en- 
titled to. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  let  me  quote 
once  again  the  words  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  April  20,  1961: 

Too  long  we  have  fixed  our  eyes  on  tra- 
ditional military  needs,  on  armies  prepared 
to  cross  borders  or  missiles  poised  for  flight. 
Now  it  should  be  clear  that  this  Is  no  longer 
enough — that  our  security  may  be  lost  with- 
out the  firing  of  a  single  missile  or  the 
crossing  of  a  single  border. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  certain 
comments  in  the  press  on  this  subject. 
Even  though  I  am  not  in  full  agreement 
with    all    the    points    made    in    these 
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analyses.  I  believe  both  William  S.  White 
and  Lavid  Lawrence  have  made  a  fine 
contribution  to  public  understanding  of 
the  issues  before  us.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.» 

Exhibit  1 

July  14,   1960. 
In    his    remarks    concerning    the    Monroe 
Doctrine  at  his  press  conference  on  July  12, 
Mr   Khrushchev  again  displayed  his  extraor- 
dinary ability  to  Ignore  facts. 

In  the  first  place,  the  principles  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  are  as  valid  today  as  they 
were  in  1823  when  the  doctrine  was  pro- 
claimed. Furthermore,  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine's purpose  of  preventing  any  extension 
to  this  hemisphere  of  a  despotic  political 
system  contrary  to  the  Independent  status 
of  the  American  States  is  supported  by  the 
inter-.\merlcan  security  system  through  the 
Organization  of  the  American  States.  Spe- 
cifically the  Organization  of  the  American 
States  Charter  and  the  Rio  Treaty  provide 
the  means  for  common  action  to  protect  the 
hemisphere  against  the  interventionist  and 
aggressive  designs  of  international  commu- 
nism Likewise.  Mr.  Khrushchev  failed  to 
mention  that  the  Rio  Treaty  is  the  first  of 
the  regional  treaties  for  which  provision  is 
made  under  article  51  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter 

Mr.  Khrushchev  might  appropriately  re- 
flect on  the  fact  that  one  of  the  considera- 
tions for  establishing  the  Rio  Treaty  was 
that:  •■The  American  regional  community  af- 
firms as  a  manifest  truth  that  juridical  or- 
ganization is  a  necessary  prerequisite  of 
security  and  peace,  and  that  peace  is  founded 
on  justice  and  moral  order  and,  consequently. 
on  the  international  recognition  and  protec- 
tion of  human  rights  and  freedoms,  on  the 
indispensable  well-being  of  the  people.  ai:id 
on  the  effectiveness  of  democracy  for  the 
international  realization  of  justice  and 
security  " 

One  of  the  principal  purposes  of  the  Rio 
Treaty  was  to  provide  a  method  for  dealing 
with  threats  of  imperialistic  powers  seeking 
to  establish  their  domination  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

A  further  remarkable  development  was  re- 
vealed in  Mr  Khrushchev's  meeting  with  the 
press  Speaking  a.s  the  head  of  the  Soviet 
Government,  he  arrogated  to  himself  the 
power  to  determine  what  international 
agreements  should  or  should  not  be  bind- 
ing—even though  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  a 
party  thereto.  In  this  particular  Instance 
it  was  not  only  the  Rio  Treaty,  but  also  the 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba 
covering  Guantanamo.  which  he  has  sought 
to  abrogate.  While  disregard  for  treaties  to 
which  it  is  a  party  may  be  viewed  by  the 
USSR  as  a  convenient  approach  to  inter- 
n.^tional  relations,  such  an  effort  can  only 
be  regarded  by  law-abiding  states  as  another 
exaniple  of  Soviet  intervention  m  the  affairs 
of  other  countries, 

Mr  Khrushchev's  la'.est  references  to 
United  States-Cuban  relation.?  are  of  a  piece 
with  his  threat  of  July  9  As  a  pretext  for 
his  threat,  he  conjured  up  the  strawman 
of  a  nonexistent  menace  of  US  aggression 
against  Cuba. 

The  threat  of  the  u.se  of  force,  made  so 
blatantly  by  the  Soviet  Chairman  in  rela- 
tion to  the  affairs  of  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  is  contrary  to  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  the  United  Nations  Charter  which 
rejects  the  use  of  force  in  the  settlement  of 
international  disputes.  This  naked  menace 
to  world  peace,  brandished  so  callously  by 
the  Soviet  leader,  reveals  the  hypocrisy  of 
his   protestations   in    behalf   of    peace. 

Moreover,  these  statements  of  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev appear  to  be  designed  to  establish 
a  "Bolshevik  doctrine"  providing  for  the 
use   of  Soviet  military   power  in  support   of 


Communist  movements  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Mr.  Khrushchev  speaks  approvingly 
of  the  liistorically  positive  role  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  during  the  19th  century,  when 
it  was  applied  against  the  European  Im- 
perialisms of  that  day,  but  declares  that 
■everything  has  changed  abruptly"  now  that 
it  stands  in  the  way  of  the  new  Imperial- 
ism: international  communi.sm. 

The  principles  which  the  U.S.  Government 
enunciated  in  the  face  of  the  attempts  of 
the  old  imperialism  to  Intervene  In  the  af- 
fairs of  tills  hemisphere  are  as  valid  today, 
for  the  attempts  of  the  new  Imperialism. 
It  consequently  reaffirms  with  vigor  the 
principles  expressed  by  President  Monroe: 
"We  owe  It  •  •  *  to  candor  •  •  •  to  declare 
that  we  stiould  consider  any  attempt  on  their 
[European  powers |  part  to  extend  their  sys- 
tem to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as 
dangerou.i  to  our  peace  and  safety." 

Today,  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  later, 
the  United  States  is  gratified  that  these 
principles  are  not  professed  by  itself  alone, 
but  repri'-sent  through  solemn  agreements 
the  views,  of  the  American  community  as  a 
whole. 


Exhibit  2 
Senate  Contirrent  Resolution  5 

Whereiis  Intervention  by  the  world  Com- 
munist movement  directly  or  Indirectly  in 
the  affairs  of  any  of  the  Independent  na- 
tions of  the  Western  Hemisphere  would 
threaten  the  sovereignty  and  political  In- 
dependence of  that  nation  and  other  such 
nations;  and 

Whereas  the  free  and  independent  nations 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  have  long  since 
ceased  to  be  objects  for  domination,  control 
or  colonization  by  other  powers;   and 

Whereas  the  direct  or  indirect  intervention 
by  the  world  Communist  movement  by 
whatever  means  .e;vich  intervention  might  be 
disguised,  in  any  American  nation,  would 
constitute  in  effect  such  domination,  con- 
trol or  colonization  by  a  non-American 
power,  and  would  violate  the  sovereignty 
and  political  Independence  of  an  American 
nation;  and 

Whereas  any  such  Intervention  by  the 
world  Communist  movement  In  the  affairs 
of  any  nation  situated  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  would  coii.stitute  a  threat  to 
the  peace  and  safety  of  the  United  States 
and  the  other  nations  of  that  hemisphere; 
and 

Whereas  the  American  Republics  have 
condemned  emphatically  intervention  or  the 
threat  of  Intervention  even  when  condition- 
al from  an  extracontlnental  power  in  the 
affairs   of  the   American   Republics;   and 

Whereas  the  Intervention  of  the  Slno- 
Sf:)viet  powers  in  the  American  Republic  of 
Cuba  is  threatening  hemispheric  unity  and 
jeopardizing  the  peace  and  security  of  this 
hemisphere;  and 

Whereas  in  the  rapidly  evolving  atomic 
age  the  threat  presented  by  any  such  Inter- 
vention might  develop  with  such  rapidity 
that  there  would  not  be  time  to  assemble 
a  meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Organ  of 
Consultation  to  provide  for  Joint  action  to 
repel   the  danger     Therefore  be  It 

Rp-olved  by  the  Seriate  {the  House  of 
Rrfesentatives  concurring) .  That  (a)  if  one 
or  more  of  the  high  contracting  parties  to 
the  Inter-.\merican  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 
A?sistance  should  be  threatened  in  any  man- 
ner with  domination,  control,  or  colonization 
through  the  intervention  of  the  world  Com- 
munist movement,  any  other  such  party 
would  be  justified.  In  the  exercise  of  Indi- 
vidual or  collective  self-defense  under  article 
51  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  In 
takiuij  appropriate  steps  to  forestall  such  in- 
tervention and  any  domination,  control,  or 
colonization  of  any  nation  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  by  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment. 


(b)  If  any  such  defensive  measures  are 
taken  by  any  defending  nation  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  such  nation  should  report 
promptly  the  action  so  taken  to  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Organ  of  Consultation,  to  the  end 
that  an  emergency  committee,  established 
In  the  manner  provided  by  the  Convention 
of  Havana  of  1940,  may  be  organized  to  pro- 
vide for  the  provisional  administration  of 
the  nation  so  defended,  pending  its  restora- 
tion to  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people. 

txHisrr  3 

The  Menace  or  Communist  Cuba 

(By  William  S    White) 

The  Soviet  Union's  publicly  boasted  mili- 
tary penetration  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
in  Castro  Cuba  Is  many  things,  apart  from 
the  most  Insolent  menace  to  the  New  World 
that  the  United  States  has  ever  tolerated 

It  destroys  forever  the  airy  assurances  of 
pseudoUberals  that  "revolutionary  move- 
ments" are  fine  things,  indeed—so  long  as 
they  Involve  leftwlngers  and  not  rit,'ht- 
wlngers. 

It  places  a  terrible  re.sjxmsibility  before 
history  upon  all  those  Americans  whu 
cheered  Fidel  Castro  on  in  Cuba  long  past 
the  point  where  It  was  plain  that  he  was 
transplanting  the  evil  fungus  of  armed  in- 
ternational communism  to  wUhm  90  miles 
of  our  Florida  coastline 

UNMASKS    COMMUNI.SM 

It  bankrupts  the  whole  evangelistic  the- 
ory, parroted  with  religious  ferver.  that  com- 
munism results  from  capitalistic  injustice. 
et  cetera,  and  will  vanish  at  once,  given  the 
spreading  of  sulBcient  welfarism  among  the 
masses.  Cuba  before  Ca.stro,  was  never  half 
so  underprivileged  as  dozens  of  other  lands 
which  have  nevertheless  never  sought  the 
lethal  embrace  of  Moscow. 

It  fully  supports  what  has  long  been  fully 
obvious — that  communism,  like  Hltlerism  be- 
fore It,  is  a  movement  of  bandit  ferocity 
and  cannot  be  explained  by  old-lady  minds 
as  simply  springing  from  too  little  milk  for 
the  kiddles  and  too  little  free  land  for  "the 
workers  and  peasants," 

It  brings  Into  the  gravest  question  the 
practicality  of  the  vast  effort  being  made  by 
the  United  States  through  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  to  cure  all  the  Ills  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica with  economic  aid.  Foreign  aid  is  a 
sound  and  splendid  thing— when  it  Is  given 
to  nations  willing  and  able  to  u.se  It  for 
freedom's  strength  and  openly  and  un- 
ashamedly against  communism 

But  the  bulk  of  the  more  powerful  Latin 
American  nations,  while  avidly  ready  for  our 
economic  aid,  repeatedly  have  refused  to  fol- 
low us  In  any  t<3tal  quarantine  of  Castro 
Cuba.  It  is  fashionable  to  say  that  we.  the 
United  States,  should  never  "force  our  views  " 
upon  the  recipients  of  our  aid.  This  is  the 
line  even  when  precisely  our  views  are  essen- 
tial to  maintain  that  freedom  from  foreign 
domination"  for  which  the  Latins  so  end- 
lessly clamor — especially  those  who  have 
snuggled  up  closest  to  International  commu- 
nism. 

And  brought  Into  question,  too,  is  the  very 
validity  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  This  association  of  the  nations  of 
this  hemisphere  was  created  to  prevent  just 
the  kind  of  foreign  penetration  which  is  and 
long  has  been  so  openly  involved  in  Castro 
Cuba, 

But  an  effective  majority  of  the  OAS  has 
thus  far  been  unwilling  to  take  any  fully 
rational  step  against  Castro  Cuba.  The  most 
ironic  of  all  excuses  is  given  by  the  nation 
closest  in  geography  t^)  us.  Mexico.  She  has 
said  that  while  she  would  like  to  help,  she 
Just  can't  find  any  precedent  for  it  In  Inter- 
national practice.  There  is  a  sour  jest  In 
this — for  Mexico,  of  course,  is  famous  for  Its 
scrupulous  respect  for  both  law  and  Justice, 
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So  what  Is  now  left  to  the  United  States? 

We  should  try  one  more  time  to  persuade 
the  Organization  of  American  States  to  act 
In  honesty  and  honor  against  the  Soviet  can- 
cer In  the  Caribbean, 

Palling  this,  we  should  raise  a  new  collec- 
tive military  organisation  from  among  the 
minority  who  are  oiu-  real  friends  In  Latin 
America.  Much  the  same  was  done  In  1949, 
when  we  created  th(!  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  from  within  the  United  Na- 
tions when  it  became  clear  that  the  U.N. 
would  do  nothing  about  Soviet  aggression 
In  Europe. 

And  falling  this,  ttie  United  States  should 
act  alone  to  clear  the  Soviet  military  appa- 
ratus from  Castro  Cuba,  come  what  might. 

Kremlin's  New  U-2  Smokescreen 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  Soviet  Goveriiment  is  raising  a  fuss 
atiout  the  flight  of  a  U-2  plane  that  acci- 
dentally approached  a  Russian  Island  north 
of  Japan,  but  the  main  purpose  of  the 
smokescreen  of  words  Is  to  bluff  the  United 
States  into  a  policy  of  inaction  In  Central 
and  South  America. 

For  the  Soviets  see  a  big  prize  ahead.  They 
hope  to  take  over  th(  countries  of  this  hemi- 
sphere one  by  one,  using  Cuba  as  a  military 
and  political  base  f-om  which  to  continue 
infiltration  operatlo:i»  that  will  reach  into 
every  country  on  the  North  and  South  Amer- 
ican continents. 

More  shiploads  of  war  materials  for  the 
use  of  so-called  technicians — who  are  really 
professional  trainers  of  military  forces — are 
on  the  way  to  Cubi,  according  to  Senator 
Kenneth  Keating,  of  New  York,  Republican, 
who  has  Just  announced  in  a  speech  to  the 
Senate  that  Communist-bloc  military  men 
in  Cuba  already  number  nearly  5,000.  The 
White  House  says  the  number  Is  approxi- 
mately 3.500. 

For  the  time  being.  President  Kennedy 
chooses  to  regard  the  buildup  as  defensive 
on  the  part  of  Cuba.  If  it  should  develop 
into  an  oJIenslve  operation,  the  President 
declares  the  United  States  will  take  action 
against  the  fl.igrant  violation  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  that  other  Latin  American 
countries  will  participate. 

This  warning  comes  because  the  doctrine 
Js  not  only  the  pollry  of  the  United  States 
but  also  of  the  OnjanlEation  of  American 
States.  It  bars  any  nation  in  any  other 
hemLsphere  from  <stabll£hlng  a  military 
foothold  In  any  country  In  this  hemisphere. 
A  statement  approved  by  President  Elsen- 
hower and  Issued  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
State  on  July  14.  1960.  said : 

"In  the  first  place,  the  principles  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  arc  as  valid  today  as  they 
were  in  1823  when  the  doctrine  was  pro- 
claimed. Furthermore,  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine's purpose  of  pieventlng  any  extension 
to  this  hemisphere  of  a  despotic  political 
system  contrary  to  the  independent  status 
of  the  American  States  is  supported  by  the 
Inter-American  security  system  through  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

"Specifically  the  OAS  Charter  and  the  Rio 
Treaty  (Sept,  2,  1947)  provides  the  means  for 
common  action  to  protect  the  hemisphere 
against  the  Interventionist  and  aggressive 
designs  of  International  communism." 

Later — on  August  24.  1960— President 
Eisenhower  said : 

"The  Monroe  Doctrine  has  by  no  means 
been  supplanted — it  has  been  merely  ex- 
tended." 

President  Kennedy  reaffirmed  the  position 
taken  by  preceding  administrations  relative 
to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  when,  after  the  fail- 
ure of  Cuban  exiles  to  Invade  Cuba  In  April 
1961  he  said: 

"Let  the  record  show  that  our  restraint  Is 
not  inexhaustible.  Should  it  ever  appear 
that    the    Inter-American   doctrine   of    non- 


interference merely  conceals  or  excuses  a 
policy  of  nonaction— if  the  nations  of  this 
hemisphere  should  fail  to  meet  their  com- 
mitments against  outside  Communist  pene- 
tration— then  I  want  It  clearly  understood 
that  this  Government  will  not  hesitate  in 
meeting  its  primary  obligations  which  are 
to  the  security  of  our  own  Nation." 

Now  the  situation  has  reached  a  point  of 
decision.  Shall  the  governments  of  Central 
and  South  American  countries  be  gradually 
infiltrated  and  taken  over  by  the  Soviets? 
The  Communist  apparatus  and  agents  al- 
ready have  begun  to  infiltrate  every  country, 
from  Mexico  down  to  the  tip  end  of  South 
America.  If  the  Organization  of  American 
States  does  nothing  and  if  the  United  States 
is  acquiescent,  the  Communist  foothold  in 
Latin  America  will  be  strengthened  and  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  will  be  dead  for  all  time. 

It  has  been  sugested  that,  if  the  United 
States  takes  forceful  action  in  Cuba,  this  will 
cause  the  Soviets  to  raise  questions  about 
Western  mlUtary  bases  in  various  parts  of 
Europe.  But  this,  too.  would  be  merely  a 
smokescreen,  because  Moscow  knows  that  not 
a  single  group  of  military  advisers  or  tech- 
nicians from  the  West  is  today  based  In  any 
of  the  Communist  bloc  countries.  There  Is 
no  parallel,  therefore,  and  the  issue  remains 
whether  the  aggression  via  Cuba  and  the  So- 
viet threat  to  Central  and  South  American 
countries  shall  be  Ignored  or  some  military 
and  economic  action  shall  be  taken  to  nip  It 
In  the  bud  now  before  the  buildup  becomes 
a  real  menace  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

For  in  Cuba — Just  90  miles  from  Florida — 
the  Soviets  have  established  their  mUitary 
advisers  "to  train  Cuban  servicemen,"  as  the 
official  Moscow  communique  describes  it. 

In  accordance  with  precedent  and  custom, 
Mr.  Kennedy  may  decide  to  ask  Congress  for 
a  joint  resolution  authorizing  him  to  take 
whatever  military  steps  are  deemed  neces- 
sary to  uphold  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Since 
the  present  session  of  Congress  may  adjourn 
soon,  such  power  might  well  be  given  to  the 
Chief  Executive  as  Commander  In  Chief  of 
the  Armed  Forces  so  that  he  may  be  able  to 
act  promptly  in  whatever  emergency  may 
suddenly  arise  In  Cuba  or  anywhere  else  In 
Latin  America. 


WILL  CUBA  BE   ANOTHER     "WALL 
OF  SHAME"? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  last  6  weeks  the  Soviet  Union 
made  a  fateful  decision  to  supply  large- 
scale,  industrial-military  aid  to  Cuba. 
This  decision  by  the  Soviets  to 
strengthen  their  foothold  in  this  hemi- 
sphere has  gone  unchallenged  by  our 
Government. 

Statements  have  been  made  on  the 
Senate  floor  that  the  Soviets  have 
landed  troops  in  Cuba.  The  President 
has  responded  that  '"we  have  no  evidence 
of  troops."  The  State  Department  ad- 
mits that  3,000  to  5,000  Communist  bloc 
'.'technicians,"  some  of  which  are  mili- 
tary specialists,  have  arrived  in  Cuba, 
along  with  military  hardware.  Whether 
these  are  "troops"  or  "technicians"  is  a 
matter  of  semantics.  The  clear  fact  is, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  reinforced  its  base 
within  90  mile.'^  of  our  shores  witli  sur- 
face-to-air missiles,  missile-equipped 
torpedo  boats,  trucks,  munitions,  radar 
and  other  electronic  equipment,  and  the 
men  who  know  how  to  use  them.  More- 
over, while  our  attention  has  been  fo- 
cused on  the  recent  arrival  of  20  Soviet 
ships,  the  fact  is  that  over  60  ships, 
many  of  them  leased  from  Great  Britain, 


Greece,  Norway.  Italy,  and  WsBfc  aer<> 

many— all  NATO  allies  of  the  TTnlted 
States — have  delivered  Mig  fighters, 
tanks,  and  artillery. 

The  present  faltering  and  mismanaged 
Cuban  economy  and  trumped-up  fears 
of  an  American  invasion  have  provided 
an  excuse  for  the  Soviets  to  furnish  the 
Castro  regime  with  these  supplies  and 
troops.  The  Soviet  interest,  however, 
is  not  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the 
Cuban  people  but  with  strengthening  its 
base  in  this  hemisphere;  a  base  which 
will  be  costly  for  the  United  States  to 
neutralize;  a  base  from  which  it  can  ex- 
port the  Communist  revolution  to  Latin 
and  South  America:  a  base  from  which 
it  can  apply  leverage  to  offset  U.S.  ac- 
tivity in  other  areas  of  the  world. 

Cuba  has  thus  become  a  strategically 
placed  pawn  in  the  cold  war. 

The  next  move  is  up  to  the  President. 

WHAT   HAPPENED  TO    THE  MONHOE  DOCTRINE? 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  the  result 
of  an  earlier  attempt  by  Russia  to  push 
its  domination  into  North  America.  It 
was  announced  by  President  Monroe  in 
1823  and  has  become  a  keystone  of 
American  foreign  p>olicy.  President 
Monroe  stated: 

We  owe  it  therefore  to  candor,  and  to  the 
amicable  relations  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  those  (European  powers, 
to  declare  that  we  should  consider  any  at- 
tempt on  their  part  to  extend  their  system 
to  any  portions  of  this  hemisphere,  as  dan- 
gerotis  to  our  peace  and  safety. 

The  President  reaffirmed  this  policy 
on  September  4,  1962,  but  only  insofar  as 
it  applies  to  the  use  of  militai-y  force  by 
Cuba  to  extend  communism  into  South 
America.  To  date  the  President  has  pre- 
ferred to  consider  the  Soviet -supplied 
arms  as  defensive  weapons,  but  recog- 
nizing their  offensive  potential  has 
warned  that  "the  Castro  regime  will  not 
be  allowed  to  export  its  aggressive  pur- 
poses by  force  or  threat  of  force." 

If  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  in  fact  a 
part  of  our  foi-eign  policy,  then  it  must 
apply  to  the  Cuban  situation  in  a  broad- 
er sense.  It  must  restrict  nonmilitary 
as  well  as  military  aggression.  We  have 
learned  from  costly  experience  that  a 
Communist  aggression  utilizes  devices 
much  more  subtle  than  outright  military 
action  and  granted  a  militarized  base  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  Soviets 
will  export  revolution  to  all  of  the  Amer- 
icas. 

Failure  to  give  this  full  meaning  to  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  in  this  particular  case, 
as  difficult  as  this  might  be.  will  make  of 
Cuba  a  Western  Hemisphere  Berlin 
wall,  a  wall  of  shame,  a  symbol  of  un- 
certainty and  indecision. 

SOLUTIONS OPPORTUNITIES     LOST 

Invasion,  or  support  of  invasion,  of 
Cuba  by  the  United  States  has  been 
ruled  out  by  the  President  as  antagonis- 
tic to  some  220  million  Latin  Americans 
and  untold  millions  in  the  undecided  na- 
tions of  the  world.  Yet  it  is  a  painful 
paradox  to  recall  American  mililaiy  in- 
tervention in  South  Korea.  Lebanon, 
and  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  to  ob- 
serve current  action  in  South  Vietnam, 
Laos  and  Thailand,  while  we  verbally 
sidestep  the  Soviet  takeover  of  Cuba  at 
our  very  doorstep. 
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The  American  policy  of  unilateral  eco- 
nomic isolation  was  doomed  at  its  incep- 
tion because  many  members  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  refused 
to  cooperate.  Any  possibility  of  immi- 
nent internal  Cuban  collapse  has  now 
been  eased  by  Russian  economic  aid. 

Rebellion  within  a  police  state,  heavily 
armed  with  Soviet  weapons,  is  virtually 
impossible,  as  the  Hungarians  learned 
so  violently. 

Who  would  suggest  that  Castro  could 
be  wooed  back  to  the  hemisphere  fold  of 
free  r.ations  as  a  reformed  neighbor^ 

MY    POSITION 

The  responsibility  for  the  administra- 
t:oa  of  foreign  affairs  is  vested  by  the 
Constitution  in  the  President.  Congress 
cannot,  therefore,  initiate  the  negotia- 
tions required  to  meet  this  deadly  chal- 
lenge to  the  sovereignty  of  the  nations 
of  this  hemisphere.  Numerous  Members 
of  Congress  have  warned  of  the  danger 
of  playing  down  the  threat  which  Soviet 
intervention  in  Cuba  poses.  The  failure 
of  the  "Bay  of  Pigs"  invasion  has  appar- 
ently cooled  administration  enthusiasm 
for  sponsoring  a  positive  policy  in  this 
case. 

These  four  p'^sitivc  successive  steps 
could  be  taken: 

First.  The  President  should  call  upon 
the  Organization  of  American  States  to 
condemn  Cuba  for  its  military  buildup. 
At  the  same  time  the  member  countries 
should  assure  Cuba  that  they  will  not 
be  parties  to  an  invasion  of  Cuba  if  that 
country's  militarizing  ceases  and  if  it 
abstains  from  subversive  activiiios  in  the 
Americas. 

Second,  The  President  should  call 
upon  the  members  of  NATO  to  di-scon- 
tinue  the  use  of  tlieir  ships  for  trans- 
porllnn  military  supplies  and  personnel 
Into  this  hemisphere. 

Tiiird.  The  President  should  inform 
the  Soviet  Union  that  further  shipment 
of  military  supplies  to  Cuba  will  be  con- 
sidered an  agi^resslve  act  in  violation  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  ships  carrying 
such  supplies  will  be  stopped  and  turned 
bark 

Fourih  The  President  should  c\ll 
upon  tb.e  Oi  uiinlzftlion  of  American 
StiUrs  to  noufv  the  Castro  rettlme  thnt 
unle.ss  free  elections  under  OAS  super- 
vision are  conducted  In  Cuba  within  a 
reasonable  lime,  the  threat  of  the  Com- 
muni.sl  (iu't.itoislup  to  iho  wi'lfure  of  the 
people  of  Cvibft  and  to  the  security  of 
this  hemisphere  w  111  require  a  full  block- 
ade nf  the  Island 

These  are  linrsh  steps  with  recoKnlzod 
d.inuers.  Our  past  is  {|ott(>d  with  the 
( 1  rors  lesiiltnu!  from  timidity  and  In- 
decl.slon  which  handed  the  CommunlsUs 
pru'iless  vu'tones— the  Hlune,  the  38th 
piuullel,  the  Berlin  wall,  We  will  not 
bv  s(HUie  if  Cuba  IS  added  to  this  list. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  5  minutes  of  my  time 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr  President.  I 
shall  vote  against  the  tax  bill.  This  has 
been  a  very  difficult  decision  for  me  to 
make,  because  there  are  some  good  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  which  I  would  like  to 
see  put  into  the  law.  and  there  are  some 
provisions  in  the  bill  of  which  I  do  not 
approve.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  marginal 
bill,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  a  very 
difficult  decision  to  determine  how  to 
vote  on  it. 

The  sections  I  would  like  to  see  be- 
come law,  and  which  I  hope  will  become 
law  in  any  tax  revision  that  is  submit- 
ted at  the  first  of  the  year  by  the  Presi- 
dent, concern: 

First,  revision  of  existing  law  with  re- 
spect to  the  bad  debt  reserve  provisions 
applied  to  mutual  savings  banks,  domes- 
tic building  and  loan  associations,  and 
certain  cooperative  banks. 

Second,  correction  of  an  imbalance 
which  exists  in  the  treatment  of  mutual 
fire  and  casualty  insurance  companies 
as  compared  to  stock  fire  and  casualty 
insurance  companies. 

Third,  revision  of  the  tax  treatment 
of  cooperatives  and  patrons. 

Fourth,  elimination  of  some  tax  havens 
abroad  and  lobbying  abuses. 

These  are  all  provisioiis  which  would 
be  helpful,  and  I  would  like  to  see  them 
included  in  a  tax  revision  bill. 

Contrasted  with  tliese  favorable  pro- 
visions, is  the  question  of  the  provision 
for  investment  credit.  I  voted  against 
this  .section  when  it  came  before  the 
Stuiate  as  an  amendment,  which,  as  I 
understand,  would  result  in  an  annual 
I'e venue  lo.ss  of  approximately  $1,300 
million.  This  provision  is  not  fair,  as 
I  see  it,  because  it  will  help  some  Indus- 
tries, but  not  others  which  are  In  the 
same  category  and  m  the  same  position, 

I  am  in  favor  of  a  proper  allowance 
for  deprecif.tion  that  will  not  be  limited 
to  a  specific  period  of  time.  If  Industries 
have  a  proper  allowance  for  deprecia- 
tion, they  will  have  a  greater  opportu- 
nity lor  improving  their  plants. 

In  addition,  as  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  I  have  watched 
the  appropriation  bills  this  year,  I  can- 
not see  that  we  have  been  able  to  effect 
any  substantial  decrease  in  appropria- 
tions to  any  of  Llie  departments;  certain- 
ly we  have  not  betn  nb!i'  to  do  BO  up 
to  the  piTsent  tmvv    We  kiinu  •  hat  with 


HKVl'.NUK  ACT  OF  196J 

The  Senate  resumed  the  ron.sidorntlon 
of  the  bill  <nn  loe.'^oi  to  amend  the 
Intiunal  Revenue  Code  of  10S4  to  pro- 
vide A  credit  for  Investment  In  certain 
dcpjTClftblo  propoity,  to  ellmlnulo  cer- 
tftln  defeclj*  untl  InequitleH,  and  for 
olhPi'  purpo,>ie,s. 


bill  containing  certain  provisions  which 
I  might  strongly  oppose. 

We  are  also  told  there  will  be  a  new 
tax  bill  submitted  for  our  consideration 
next  year. 

The  bill,  as  amended  by  the  Senate, 
■  would   decrease   governmental    revenues 
on  a  full-year  basis  by  $585  million,  and 
I  believe  perhaps  even  more. 

For  all  the  reasons  I  have  stated.  I 
shall  vote  against  passage  of  the  bill. 
As  I  say.  I  do  it  with  considerable  hesi- 
tation because  of  the  good  features  in 
the  bill,  and  because  we  know  certain  tax 
provisions  should  be  improved.  The 
overall  balance  is  against  the  bilK  and 
I  shall  vote  against  its  passage. 

Mr.     WILLIAMS    of     Delaware      Mi 
President,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr  Scott], 


irUii.oti  to  our 
fense  Depart- 
'.ni.-  to  Increase 
.lUii  i  than  de- 


liii'  question  of 
und  a  constant 


the  problems  we  liave 
national  ,secuiit\'    tli^' 
ment  uppropilalDr...  ai ' 
over  the  ncM  U  w  >  en  ■ 
crea.se 

So  tills  issue  Invoive 
const unt  Fedei'ul  dcClci 
diam  on  our  wold  >:ii>i'^\ 

Tliese  are  very  Isruimnental  reasons 
for  opp(»sing  tlu'  bill  AlthouKh.  as  I 
have  said  It  does  ewiu.iin  som^  ru(Mi  \)'.n- 
vlsions.  It  is  still  a  mamiiuil  l>iu  li  iht 
Senate  pa.sHcs  tlie  bill,  It  will  then  ro 
Into  conferenre,  Tlii'ie  nro  ir.nrr  prnvl- 
Hious  m  the  House  \v^•^■.^)\\  ■..'.  ih,  b,;. 
that  I  would  oppo.se  l  hr  S(i,.ui  i  on- 
fiM'tH»«  will  bo  In  u  po.Miioii  ui  i,iis,im  to 
yield  sojncthlnM  to  the  lUmsv  iohIiiim,-! 
which  may  re.^uU  in  ilic  \rsM.iii  nf   i].,- 


INFORMING  THE  AMERICAN  PEO- 
PLE ON  WHAT  IS  REALLY  HAPPEN- 
ING IN  CUBA 

Mr,  SCOTT  Mr.  President,  in  his 
September  5  statement  on  Cuba.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  said  that  the  administra- 
tion would  "continue  to  make  informa- 
tion available  as  fast  as  it  is  obtained 
and  properly  verified."  All  Americans,  I 
am  sure,  received  this  assurance  with 
much  relief.  The  American  people  be- 
come very  restless  if  fact,s  to  which  they 
are  entitled,  without  danger  to  our  se- 
curity, are  not  made  promptly  available 
to  them  .'^o  that  they  can  understand  the 
policies  of  their  Government  'I  o  a  cir- 
taln  extent,  the  a.ssurance  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  a  steady  fiow  of  facts  will  do 
much  to  prepare  the  American  peojile 
for  developments  in  our  foreign  policy. 

It  should  be  noted  that  revelations  to 
date  with  regard  to  the  very  serious  ci  i,Ms 
In  Cuba  have  come  on  the  initiative  of 
the  press  and  of  the  Congress.  Revela- 
tions have  been  made  by  the  press  which 
were  tuif  made  to  the  American  people 
by  the  State  Department  and  which  ueir 
not  the  subject  of  statements  by  the 
President.  They  were  revealed  by  such 
eminent  Members  of  each  body  as  the 
dlstln!:uished  junior  Seiiator  from  New 
York  iMr.  Ke.ming!.  the  distinguished 
Representative  from  California,  Mr 
HOSMIR,  and  .m  veial  olliels. 

Right  ri"\\  many  Americans  nic 
worried  about  published  infoimaiion 
which  has  not  received  Ncrlflcutlon  from 
the  adnilnl.'.tration  Especially  nu- 
merous aie  reported  fact.s  of  this  sort 
about  tlie  Cuban  situation  American 
fears  could  be  alleviated  if  Presicient 
Kennedy  would  fill  the  information 
vacuum  coiu'erniim  Cuba  by  'oblamUu', 
and  piopeiiv  veiifyinf.' '  the  foUowlnu 
news  reports 

First.  Is  the  international  bilgadi^  of 
Communlsta  in  Cuba  now  numbeiiDK  m 
the  thirty  Ihou.saiuL.  '  Is  this  biir.aile 
partially  composed  of  1,I)0{)  Ghanaum 
'■"  ^  '  '.>()0  Red  Chinese,  DOn  Algenan.v, 
aiul  numerous  Comnuinist  contlnMent.s 
from  other  Laim  American  count  ilea? 
Ale  ntiirr  tioop.s  from  A.sin  und  Africa 
lui.iied  m  Cuba''  Where  are  thivse 
troopji  located  '  Are  llie  HuMNluns  In  Lun 
Villas  l'iovmct>,  the  Red  Chinese  on  the 
1  .le  nt  I'ines  luul  the  GlmnalanM  near 
(  Kiitui    n^    tuitt    Miuirl'     llow    mnJ^y 
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other  Communist  countries  have  mili- 
tary and  technical  personnel  and  m  what 
numbers? 

A  dispatch  by  a  writ^-r  for  the  London 
Daily  Mail  points  out.  for  example,  that 
from  5.000  to  8,000  Ru.ssians  have  ar- 
rived so  far      The  wiiter  states: 

A  Western  anibusaadoi-  ir.  Havana  told  me 
categorically — 

I  should  like  for  Senators  to  note  this 
quotation,  because  if  the  Western  am- 
bassador could  talk  to  a  London  news- 
paperman. I  ask  whether  anybody  is 
talking  to  our  State  Department  about 
the  same  things  And  if  they  have  been 
talking  to  our  State  Department,  why 
have  the  American  people  not  been  told? 

I  read  what  the  Western  pmbassador 
said: 

"I  have  reported  to  my  government  despite 
all  denials,  that  many  of  these  men  are 
Soviet  troops,  that  they  are  arriving  in  in- 
creaslnR  numbers,  and  this  is  all  part  of  a 
carefully  puanned  military  operation  to 
underwrite   the  Castro  regime." 

The  writer  of  the  article  al.so  says: 

Arrivals  of  the  Ru.ssians  in  large  numbers 
Is  seen  by  many  diplomats  In  Havana  as  driv- 
ing a  final  nail  Into  the  coffin  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine — the  statement  of  U.S  foreign  pol- 
icy which  established,  over  a  century  ago, 
the  'hands  ofl"  altitude  to  outside  powers 
with  ambitions  in  the  .\merlcan  hemisphere 

This  much  Is  certain  from  what  I  have  Just 
seen  In  Cuba: 

No  large-scale  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
Caatro  regime  could  now  be  launched  by  the 
United  States  or  Cuban  exiles  without  Rus- 
sian blood  being  spilled  in  the  process, 

I  watched  the  Russians  In  two  separ.i'e 
encampments — after  being  told  they  wen  ^ 
"ghost  army"  existing  only  in  the  imagi"''- 
tlon  of  Americans, 

They  looked  pretty  healthy  ghosts  to  me. 

That  has  to  be  contrasted  with  the 
ritvsKleiUs  press  conference  statement 
of  "no  troops."  and  with  the  incredible 
letter  received  by  the  Seii.ntoi  liom  New 
York  I  Ml'  KnATiNdl,  oi;  li-e  ;<Olh  c-f 
,^ul  list,  stittmu  that  we  ha\e  no  mtoi- 
mation  lliat  any  boviet  bioc  Hoops  have 
landed  m  Cuba, 

However.  I  wish  to  congratulate  tlie 
Senator  from  New  York  for  hcarini-; 
from  the  State  Department.  In  reply 
to  his  letter  of  August  14  by  letter  of 
August  30,  which  is  only  a  IG-day  lap.se 
m  the  reiily  to  a  minority  Member  of 
this  body  1  think  that  establishes  a 
record.  1  hop<'  tliat  somedav  we  may 
hear  from  them  m  even  as  l)iief  a  peiUKi 
of  lime  as  13  days,  oi  peiliap-  escn  14 
days  after  ue  atidie's  a  cuinmuiiicatlon 
to  them. 

I  liopc  tlie  I'lesidei.t  w  .A  h.i\e  all  op- 
portunity to  obt.iin  tlie  iepo:ts  aiul  to 
properly  verify  them 

Second,  I«  llie  .So\iet  n.ion  ;.etMu' 
up  a  base  In  Cuba  lot  the  tiackmr.  i»l 
space  expi'llmei^,'  '  I  n  fel  to  our  spaee 
experiments  oil  Cape  Casiaxcia! 

Third,  How  n\HU\  mi,vsile  sites  uie  m 
belnu  or  aie  planneii  for  the  iieai  future. 
uslnw  So\i(>l  im-silt  ■  '  Wliai  .s  the 
runue  of  such  nu^  iie> ' 

Fourth,  Is  the  Soviet  Union  >  .pily- 
Ihi:  Cuban  Communists  with  (!i\  r;  Mlied 
lair-model  vuapons'  Is  tlieie  a  ilng  ot 
such  weapons  In  aw  aitil'tn  aiuiiUiti- 
Mieiaftguns  sui  lom.din:'  t  he  l' S  l)a,se 
at    Chmntuimmo  '      .'Nie    a'l    I'le   iMs.siuti 


arms  shipments  payments  or  base  rights 
given  to  them  by  Castro? 

Fifth  How  large  is  Castro's  army? 
Does  it  now  contain  in  the  neighborhood 
of  300,000  troops';^  Is  this  the  largest 
army  in  Latin  America'' 

Sixth.  Have  Soviet  Migs  replaced  the 
United  States  and  British  warplanes  in 
the  Cuban  air  force?  Are  there  more 
than  100  jet  fighters  at  14  bas(s  ;r. 
Cuba'.' 

Seventh.  What  is  the  significance  of 
the  arrangements  for  establishment  of 
regular  airline  service  between  Havana 
and  Moscow? 

Eighth  Are  the  Russians  handUng  all 
the  inslallmerit  of  modern  military  equip- 
ment m  Cuba''  Is  the  operation  of  all 
such  equipment  m  the  hands  of  the 
Ru.ssians  also'' 

Ninth.  What  is  thi-  precise  number  of 
Red  Russian-owned  or  leased  ships  now 
dockinc  at  Cuban  ports?  Is  the  increase 
considerably  higher  than  the  60  ships 
ob,served  since  mid- July? 

Mr,  President,  all  the  above  facts,  if 
verified,  clearly  point  to  a  violation  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  believe  that  most,  perhaps  all, 
can  be  verified.  The  doctrine  wains 
greedy  foreign  powers  that  we  should 
consider  any  attempt  on  their  part  to 
extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of 
this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our 
peace  and  safety  "  Mr.  President. 
Klirushchev  has  already  said  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  dead.  Castro  has 
called  the  dcKtrme  a  worthless  docu- 
ment Plainly  both,  tliese  Communists 
an  taking  themselves  seiiously  and  act- 
mi-'  as  if  the  doctrine  did  not  exist. 

But  the  Monroe  Doctrine  docs  exist. 
The  big  question  is  whether  the  Unlt-ed 
States  Intends  to  implement  it.  On  this 
point,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  attain  assured  us  that  en  Govern- 
ment "will  not  hesitatf-  HI  meeting  its 
primary  obligations,  which  are  to  the 
.security  of  our  Nation,"  But  the  news 
item.s  1  have  gathered  do  raise  the  (,ues- 
tion,  'When  Is  the  security  of  our  coun- 
try threatened'' '  When  Communist  In- 
nitratlon  of  the  maimltude  now  lomr 
(jn  \u  Cuba  takes  plaee,  manv  Amei  icans 
feel  that  a  definite  threat  already  exists. 
President  Kennedy  could  well  allay  tliese 
fenis  by  actini'  as  quickly  as  possible  in 
examlnini'  vei'ifying  publicly  and  mak- 
\w  a\a!',al)!e  to  the  American  iMihln  tlu 
\\!.(i!r  'to!V  of  this  Red  ba.se  o(  (pM.i- 
iioii-'  !<()  miles  from  our  shores 

11  the  t.irt.v  lire  i>-ue  then  a  n  ;n;l>er 
of  Step'  a'e  oix  II  to  the  United  ,'<;ii'<s 
to  deal  w'.ii  ;he  Commim.st 
Amonu  the  must  feasible  is  to 
the  Orunnlaation  of  Ameiu  i.u 
deal  firmly  with  Ca.Mio  M; 
R  White  m  his  Seplembe;  :•  ei 
this  lo  say: 

We  hi.  (1  'IV  one  mors  tlmt  to  ptrstuds 
the  Or.  ■  '  >"  of  American  States  to  Mt 
in   hoii'     .     '   'i    !    !    '    sgnlnst   ths   Sovltt 

I  !    I     I    ,,1  ,  l-!>l  ,,11 
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,S(ru  :,ii  \  o!  .Slat(  h.o  (  ,>.',ed  a 
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1  siii'sest  ttiat  we  itnjU' ^^  .li.  of 
,  ;.|,l)()is  111  thi,s  liemi.MJheK-  10 
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many  of  them  as  will  join  us  in  a  multi- 
lateral warning  to  the  Communist  States 
Xo  cease  the  armmg  in  Cuba,  I  proiX)se 
that  we  set  a  deadline,  after  which  we 
should  proceed,  multilaterally  if  pos- 
sible, unilaterally  otherwise,  to  declare 
foreign  military  exports  to  Cuba  to  be 
contraband  and  subject  to  blockade  If 
we  do  so  prcK?eed,  we  can  stop  Commu- 
nists from  exporting  revolutions  to  this 
hemisphere.  If  we  do  not,  we  will  be- 
fore long  be  faced  with  Communist  dic- 
tatorships elsewhere  in  Latin  America. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  I  yield 
an  additional  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Recokd  a  report  known 
as  an  uncen.soied.  eyewitness  report 
entithxl  "Russians  in  Cuba  Are  Real." 
appearing  in  the  Harrisburg  Patriot  and 
the  article  by  Columnist  Wilhan;  S. 
White,  to  which  I  previously  reitiied. 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  aiiii'is 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Kti  ■  i  i 
as  follows: 

Column  by  William  S  White 
Washington  —The  Soviet  Union's  publicly 
boasted  military  penetration  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  in  Castro  Cuba  Is  many 
things,  apart  from  the  most  insolent  menace 
to  the  New  World  that  the  United  States 
has  ever  tolerated. 

It  destroys  forever  the  airy  assurances  of 
pseudoUberals  that  revolutionary  move- 
ments are  fine  things  Indeed— so  long  as 
they  involve  Icltwingers, 

It  places  a  urrible  responsibility  befors 
history  upon  all  those  Americans  who 
chesred  Fidel  Castro  on  in  Cuba  lonp  pa*i 
the  point  where  It  was  plain  Uiat  he  was 
transplanting  the  evil  fungtig  at  armed  inter- 
national communism  U)  within  90  miles  of 
our  Florida  coastline. 

It  bankrupts  the  whole  evangelistic 
theory,  parroted  with  religious  fervor,  that 
communism  result*  from  capitalistic  lnju»- 
tlce,  et  cetera,  and  will  vanish  at  on«e,  given 
the  spreading  of  sufTlclent  welfarism  among 
the  masses, 

Cuba,  bef<ire  Oastro.  wa.i  never  half  so 
underprivileged  b4  doeons  of  other  lands 
\«,:.ih  have  never  sought  the  lethal  em- 
ijiHi  e  of  Moscow, 

It  lully  Bupixiru  what  has  long  b«an  fully 
obvious— that  coRununlsm.  Uk«  HlUerlsm 
before  It,  Is  a  movement  of  bandit  ferocity 
and  cannot  be  axplalned  by  old-lady  minds 
as  simply  springing  from  too  Utile  milk  for 
■'  .  kiddles  and  too  Uttlr  free  land  lor  th« 
^    :  Kers  and  paaaants, 

n  bring*  lnt<i  th«  i.-;  -  •  quastlon  tht 
practicality  of  the  .  >  "  ' '  being  made 
by  tht  UnltML  BUtes  turcmgh  the  Alliance 
for  Profreas  to  cure  all  the  Uls  of  Latin 
America  with  economic  aid 

Foreign  aid  Is  a  sound  and  splendid 
ihlng-when  It  Is  given  to  nations  wlllinu 
and  able  to  use  It  for  freedom's  strength 
and  openly  and  unn- ;  ii'iiy  against  com- 
mvmlam. 

But  the  bulk  of  the  more  powerful  I^alln 
American  nallona,  while  avidly  rendy  for  n\ir 
•eonomlc  aid,  have  repeutrd  >  refused  to  fol- 
low  us   In    any    total   qo. rutin..      '    Ciistrn 

Cuba    It  Is  fashionable  i v  ".   '   «•     the 

United  Slalee,  should  tn    ir  force  our  vlewi 
upon  the  recipient*   .r  <    r  uul 

This  la  the  lln^  f\ra  vUun  ,1-  ■  i 
viewa  are  eascntim  <•  ru.o:,'.iiii  '.i....  i.tcu-.a 
from  "foreign  n  -  .i.  i  .'  r  which  the 
Latlna  eo  eiaf'--  '  .  ;  ►■ 'riijr  th<«e 
whohavean  n.  <i  .  '^  national 
aem. 
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Brought  luto  quMUon,  loo,  U  the  very 
validity  of  tht  OrnnnlBRtloii  of  American 
SUtM.  ThU  wwoclRtloa  of  the  natlone  of 
thl.  hemlnphere  wm  created  to  prev««^t  i"« 
the  kind  of  foreign  i»netrftUon  which  le  and 
long  h»8  been  so  oi>enly  Involved  In  Caelro 

Bvit  an  effective  majority  nf  the  OAS  has 
thus  far  been  unwilling  to  talce  any  fully 
rational  step  against  Castro  Cuba.  The  most 
ircnlc  of  all  excuses  Is  given  by  the  nation 
closest  in  geography  to  us.  Mexico.  She  has 
said  that  while  she  would  like  to  help,  she 
Just  cant  find  any  precedent  for  It  in  In- 
ternational practice.  There  is  a  sour  taste 
In  this — for  Mexico,  of  course,  is  famous  for 
Its  scrupulous  respect  for  both  law  and 
Justice. 

So  what  Is  now  left  to  the  United  States'' 
We  should  try  one  more  time  to  persuade  the 
Organization  of  American  States  to  act  In 
honesty  and  honor  against  the  Soviet  cancer 
in  the  Caribbean.  Failing  this,  we  should 
raise  a  new  collecUve  military  organization 
from  among  the  minority  who  are  our  real 
friends  in  Latin  America. 

Much  the  same  was  done  In  1949,  when  we 
created  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion from  within  the  United  Nations  when 
It  became  clear  that  the  U.N,  would  do 
nothing  about  Soviet  aggression  in  Europe 

And  falling  this,  the  United  States  should 
act  alone  to  clear  the  Soviet  military  ap- 
paratus from  Castro  Cub.i.  come  what  nUtjlu 

U.M  tNiOnKD.     EVtWlTNtaa     RKPOHT      niiS.>iIANft 
IN   QVtkk   A««   RXAL 

(By  KoUh  Murfett) 
(Knrrtma  Nov*  Kriih  Mi^rfelt.  ruvlnu 
\^\\\\\  Aiuprloivn  earre»poi\«l«>i\t,  fur  ih*  \j.\\\- 
rtun  Uaily  Mftll,  hft«  vuitod  C\ibA  elijht  tlM\i«« 
rturu\g  tha  p««t  as  yt«i'»,  nv^x  r<H^*nUy  U»t 
wt>*k  Ho  n«»w  to  U\M\\\  to  wrtta  the  rwvvrtl- 
livgf,  MnoPrtior^d  utory  which  \\\*  I'rtVtioi 
prwpnta  h»ra  h»o«viiHi  of  H«  «linlf\o«t\o#  In 
t.ha  Uij>\t  of  tha  HovipI  bullitMi)  In  itoarhy 
C\jUa  I 

T1\ov(««nf1*  of  PtrrtpplnB  yovn^B  WuMlrti\ii 
ara  moving  qvu«>tlv  liUo  tpoiad  nMlltnry  rn- 
cnmpn\«>nii>  ohM«»  to  thp  o\it*klrtii  of  Mrtvan.A 
in  n  vwnt  Kovlet  loillrtup  thnt  \n  it\o«inif 
defp  concern  among  dlplomntu  In  the  Cutinn 
capital, 

FYom  5,000  to  8.000  Rusulivns  hiuc  .-vrrlved 
so  f!\r 

A  Wrstern  nmbassivdor  In  HuMxna  tiMd  mo 
c.it^gnrlcnlly 

"I  have  reported  to  my  goveri\ment.  de- 
uplte  all  denials,  that  niiiny  of  these  men  are 
Sovlrt  lri.x)p»,  that  they  are  arriving  In  In- 
cre.^alng  n\unbera,  and  this  is  nil  part  of  ^ 
carefully  planned  military  operation  to  un- 
derwrite the  C,\stro  regime  " 

Many  of  the  Russians  are  In  their  earlv 
20'!i  All  have  reached  Cub.-v  i\bo,ird  three 
Soviet  passenger  liners 

At  the  same  time,  a  contlntious  armnda  tif 
cargo  ships  Is  now  stretched  out  between 
Russia's  Black  Sea  ports  and  Cuba,  carrying; 
trucks,  Jeeps,  machinery,  fwxi,  g\ins — .ind 
grouncl-to-,'\ir  nilssUes  f^r  Fidel  Castros 
.irmed  force.'. 

Arrivals  of  the  Russians  in  large  numbers 
is  seen  by  many  diplomats  In  Havana  as 
driving  a  final  nail  Into  the  coffin  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine — the  statement  of  U.S.  for- 
eiijn  policy  which  established,  over  a  century 
ago,  the  "hands  off"  attitude  to  outside 
powers  with  ambitions  In  the  American 
heml.'phere. 

This  much  Is  certain  from  wh.it  I  have 
just  seen  in  Cuba: 

No  large-scale  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
Castro  regime  could  now  be  launched  by  the 
United  States  or  Cuban  exiles  without  Rus- 
sian blood  being  spilled  In  the  process. 

I  watched  the  Russians  in  two  separate 
encampments — after  being  told  tiiey  were  a 
"ghost  army"  existing  only  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  Americans. 


Thpy  look«»d  pretty  henUhy  ithoKtii  t"  nir 

Hefty,  Rt.hletlo,  at\d  looking  a  lot  Detmr  fni 
than  their  Cuban  hoRt*,  thrv  (rnwrlrd  \\\^  t 
barbed-wire  fence  at  the  first  ramp  I  fovind 
near  the  village  of  El  Can' 

They  appeared  to  1)e  nirtnhn^  f  •t.<^  kori 
of  unit  \;8unllv  moved  In  a-ivaiur  -f  i.'Kolnr 
fighting  troop.s  to  set  wv  cnmp.-?,  establish 
communications  networks  ;ind  accomplish 
other  related  choror,. 

In  the  tropical  heat  they  looked  unhappy 
and  home«^ick  Thoy  had  cloth  caps  and 
denim  trousers  and  clustered  together  for 
comfort  like  sheep  on  the  range  in  a 
rainstorm. 

The  contrnst  between  the  El  Cane  crowd 
and  the  next  h  t  I  looked  at  was  so  great 
that  it  became  clear  Cuba's  Russians  fall 
into  two  distinct  categorios 

The  El  Cano  Russians  were  recruited  into 
•labor  battalions"  rather  like  the  British 
Army's  Pioneer  Corps.  They  will  dig  ditches, 
lay  cables  and  do  all  the  donkey  work. 

A  few  miles  away,  down  a  rutted  side  road 
the  whole  countryside  was  suddenly  swarm- 
ing with  Soviets  This  time  they  were  ob- 
viously on  different  business  Hundreds  of 
them  moved  around  among  in.liUi.-y  \  cm,  1.-.-, 
parked  under  trees,  in  lielci,--  a;,  r.gsult-  iiod^;".'. 
and  between  row  upon  T'jw  if  khaki-colored 
tents. 

Nearby,  antiaircraft  g\in8  in  freshly  dug 
pits  were  manned  by  Cubiin  nUllllamen 
Machlneguns  were  n^omited  at  all  approach 
roads  Into  the  camp  By  ihp  taaka  they  were 
doing,  checking  tlirir  eciuipiucnt  on  radio 
inu'ka,  command  v^>hu•lt^.•l  and  .-.It;!!..!  ecjulji 
n\ent,  tht^ue  Uiuhi.uis  .qipouffii  :■■  !u'  p.;:.  .o  . 
tei'luuci.mti  such  us  mguui,  itarT  hmU  clwe- 
inmlc  «>i\|jnu*rri» 


HKVKNl'K  KV'V  i^K  INS 

Tlir  8rlu\lo  roooiinod  U\r  coiiNiiti  i  nlu.i. 
of  \\w  bill  n\i  10(»!S0'  to  ninnul  Oic 
IntnuAl  Hovrniio  C'oUt'  of  UK"\i  to  pro- 
vKlr  i\  ruHllt  for  Uu'r.«»Un«Mit  in  oniiusi 
drprMMnhlf  proprity,  to  iUnMiu\!r  cri 
UlM  drfiH-Uv  und  inrnulUo.-s.  liinl  foi  .  '.!,.■: 
pmptxsr.s 

Mr.  MANSFIF.I.M  Mr  I'lr.sid.  iil ,  1 
ylt^ld  7  mlnuto.s  to  the  ScuaUu  fioni 
Oklnhoma. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  Pro-sulon:  HH  lOfiSO 
l.s  importftiU  urKPiiL  Lax  loKislation  At 
a  time  when  wo  arc  conciu  nod  with  th<' 
rate  of  Biowlh  of  our  ccoin.)my,  \\.  otTois 
effccUvo  stimulus  lo  thai  ^!^o\v^h  At  a 
Lime  when  we  are  concerned  wiUi  llio 
contlnuinK  deficit  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, it  offers  slgmflcant  help  to  reduc- 
ing and  climinatiiw  that  deflcu— and 
Lhus  reducing  the  chi'onic  drain  on  our 
Rold  reserves.  At  a  tmie  when  we  arc 
concerned  with  Lhe  cfTect  of  our  Lax  sys- 
tem on  our  society  and  our  economy,  u 
offers  a  solution  to  a  numbei'  ol  Iouk- 
standm^r  tax  probleni.s.  The  provisions 
of  this  bill  have  been  voted  by  the  Sen- 
ate after  more  Lh:in  a  year  of  careful 
consideraLion  in  Lhc  Congress,  after  5 
monLhs  of  hearinps  and  work  by  the 
Senate  Fmanco  Commiltee,  and  afLer 
more  than  a  week  of  debate  in  this 
Chamber. 

H.R.  10650  is  a  sound  bill.  Its  provi- 
sions correct  inequities  and  remove  loop- 
holes which  have  defied  solution  for 
years — the  taxation  of  business  income 
earned  abroad,  the  taxation  of  personal 
income  earned  by  nonresident  citizens, 
the  collection  of  taxes  on  interest  and 
dividend  income,  the  tax  treatment  of 
entertainment  and  travel  expenses,  the 
taxation  of  cooperative.';,  mutual  thrift 


(uul  muiunl  f\iT  and  CRMialty  insuiRncr 
<  oiuprtni«>«.  and  Ihp  iBXHtlon  of  procrrdK 
foni  the  .sale  of  depreciable  property. 

H  R  106r>0  taxes  those  who  have 
rsraprd  taxation  in  the  pa.st,  but,  In  no 
raM  IS  It  punitive  In  Intent  or  effect 
IhrouKhout  the  Inm  process  of  shapinK 
this  bill  both  the  Congress  and  the 
Treasury  have  met  with  responsibility 
and  with  unders.tandin«  the  needs  of 
American  business. 

The  main  provision  of  the  bill — the  iii- 
vestmcnt  credit^will.  I  am  convinced, 
ill  years  to  come,  be  viewed  as  the  most 
important  single  measure  to  strengthen 
and  revitalize  the  American  economy 
enacted  by  Uie  87Lh  Congress.  It  will 
provide  American  producers  with  the 
stimulus  they  need  both  to  modernize  to 
meet  foreign  competition  and  to  accele- 
rate expansion  of  our  domestic  economy. 
In  addition,  the  foreign  income  provi- 
sioiis  are  designed  to  prevent  any  pos- 
sible interference  with  productive 
American  business  operations  overseas, 
and  one  particular  section  is  specifically 
designed  to  a.ssure  that  no  additional 
burden  is  placed  on  f^rms  primarily  cn- 
MaKed  m  Lhe  SJtle  of  American-made 
products, 

'lhe  s(H'tions  of  the  bill  covt  rlnn  taxa- 
tion of  Income  earned  abroad  are  not 
.1  null  at  livpttirinK  every  po.s.siblp  dollar 
u:  !a\  irvrnue  They  are  aimed  at  etid- 
in..  i.i\  abuses  whicii  harm  llUs  country 
by  di-Kouiutiinu  the  it'lurn  flow  lo  oui 
ah^rt^^  of  dallttrs  earnrd  overNrns  KV>r 
b.UiU\er-(U-ptt-Vi'^«'nla  rr«»un»  It  U  vllallv 
in\p«utnnt  that  wp  irmovr  lhr,«^  tux  b»>i- 
r.i'iH  lU!nln^^  thr  irpntHatlon  of  monry 
»M;nrd  uluortd  by  Amrrlcan  (Mti?rn,«>  and 
Aiuei  U'an  buMnr,v«ex 

Two  lather  piovl.Hionx  de.<nve  inmtlon: 
Ihr  iei>ortli\K  rrqtilrrmrnl  ot\  divl* 
(lond  and  intrrrsl  ti^oomr  may  not  br  a.n 
ofToriive  aii  wlthhoUllnH.  but  It  rrpiTSei^l.s 
n  siciuf^rant  step  forward  In  ai\  area  lt\ 
which  tax  evasion  ha.s  lonu  been  wldC' 
■MM'o.'xd 

The  provision  covrrliiR  travel  and  en- 
tiil.unmnu  expenses,  as  voted  by  the 
Senate,  put^s  us  in  ft  pood  position  lo 
work  out  In  the  conference  committee 
an  efTectivc  means  of  curbing  disgrace- 
ful abuses  without  InlcrfcrlnK  with 
genuine  bu"^ine.v>  travel  or  enterlainmrtit 
Finally,  the  bill  is  one  which  reflects 
a  lilgh  degree  of  fiscal  responsibility. 
While  some  initial  revenue  loss  is  pos- 
sible, the  fact  remains  that  over  the  icng 
run.  enactment  of  H.R.  10650  will  con- 
tribute immeasurably  to  the  growth  of 
the  American  economy.  This  will  mean 
larger  tax  collections,  without  higher 
tax  rates  in  the  years  to  come.  Now 
there  are  estimates  that  the  full  year 
revenue  loss  under  the  bill  as  amended 
would  be  as  low  as  $240  million.  The 
highest  estimate — the  one  made  by  the 
staff  of  our  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation — reaches  $585  million. 
My  own  estimate  is  that  the  loss  even 
in  the  beginning  would  be  much  less 
than  either. 

The  distinguislied  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  ByrdI,  in  offering  his  report- 
ing amendment  to  the  bill,  stated  that  in 
his  judgment  it  would  be  as  effective  in 
collecting  taxes  as  tlie  withholding 
amendment  would  have  been.    I  say  that 


t\U\^ 


CONCtRI'SSlONAI    KIXOKO       MNAIl 


isTar) 


If  It  l.x  hnU  a."  efTeetlve  tliere  will  then 
W  no  deficit  l>y  H^icon  o[  thr  rnnetiiient 
of  the  bin 

Will  anyone  serlou.sly  atnur  that  t)u^ 
l.s  loo  hiuii  n  pi  ice  to  pay  for  legislation 
to  inciease  the  Krowth  and  vigor  of  the 
American  economy,  lo  strenRlhen  our 
Nation  ,.  <  conoinic  position  in  the  world, 
and  to  impro\t'  the  fairness  of  ovir  tax 
system? 

In  summary,  thi.s  bill  Rains  ground  m 
almost  every  smulc  area  sourIU  by  the 
President.  It  provide,'^  a  critically  needed 
source  of  new  vitality  fo;-  our  domfstic 
economy  It  contains  si^nuficanl  help 
to  our  balance-of-payments  position  It 
plugs  a  number  of  tax  loopholes,  it  re- 
moves a  number  of  tax  inequities,  and 
it  does  these  things  without  imposing 
hardship  on  any  single  taxpayer  or  on 
the  taxpaying  American  public  as  a 
whole. 

It  is  a  good  bill,  and  I  believe  il  de- 
serves the  support  of  every  Member  of 
this  body  who  would  help  build  a  strong- 
er, healthier,  revilali/.ed  American  econ- 
omy. 

The  bill  as  it  is  before  the  Senate 
hu.s  the  support  of  the  admmi.stiation 
through  the  Treasury  Dt'partment  That 
IS  a  well-known  and  .Muniticant  liict  I 
hoi)e  that  it  will  be  pa.s.sed 

Tlie  I'RKSIDINti  CiKKIChiH  The  tiiuf 
of  the  Senwtiu'  h»,^  rMured 

Mr  MANSKlKl.n  Mi  J'nMd.  nt  1 
\ield  J  lulilltloniU  niinult"  to  llu'  .'^eiiuloi 
liom  t  >kluhoinn 

Mr  KKHH  t>i\  pum  Ui4r>l  of  the  Hm  • 
ORn  (ol  Mi'lileinbei  \  1  i»>k  uiuuuinoti^ 
eon>«Mil  thrti  tlir  ItUiBUtu'e  liev^llUiinu  at 
the  IhMiir  >  :< '  down  lo  lUul  InelvKhUM  the 
etiuatlon  desiiiiuUrU  n.s  i4'  U"  pillUcd 
111  thi^  Hn  oiiO 

I'hetr  h(  liiH  no  obieetioii    the  rveetpt 
\v;>v  oidoiTii  lu  be  pMuleU  m  tlic  RKtunD. 


a     |.illo;v.s: 


(») 


/.     rtiMPi'  '  St  ,-t»»'«ltl 
where  /i   Is  InvMtment     in   rri\l    lornts    ii.   n 
(ftVUi  ynr  f'  4^1.,.  outpvit  nniwipatpd  in  thr 
glvtn  y.  ,o  1.  r  tha  n»xl  y»«r,     f     i    >       'hr 

amount  '  i  (aixulty  in  cxlHtciuc  .n  tho 
prtvloto  vco  ;\i\(i  (I  11  pr.'pnrt  i-'ouiitN  con- 
stant ic;',r.  •  ,i,^.  tjir  111!.'!,,-.)!  s  I'f  rrsixiiM-  r. 
the  stmnil.is  (.>  nor,"-!  ;is  wrl!  u^  thr  r"^',  ■'', 
pnoiiUiu'    udditiwnal    cainuMtv 

Silil'c     we     l;;i\r     W-    (tlH<rt     1  lit '  Til  lii  I  h  ill     nil 
untlrlp.i'cd    cnnput     AV  It   Is  1H"  <  ^mu  v    ;■ 

mtrodmc  ,s<.mr'  l-,\  )>n'hr'«ils  as  to  hnvi.  Ihl.s 
varlablv  might  W  iippo-xlinnl-Ml  Mrtliods 
frequently  u.sod  in-  eleiirio  iitilnies  lor  «v>t)- 
matlng  pnwpcctivp  cUMnaiui  utc  ba.scd  on 
their  pu.st  cx|HM  ii'iK  <•  .out  ;oi.-i.iii  roughly 
to  an  rxirapolai  ii'ii  '  :  tl.i  v.i'.cs  irrnd  Since 
the  ;,itfst  mtormiit  !.>!,  .oailuble  on  nvitpvil 
Is  /'  :h('n  if  dtMiiaiKl  i.s  u.-Minu-d  to  Krnw 
at  a  i-i  n.stant  rate  Of  I  percent  per  your,  \vr 
may  write 

/tPi'  '=(i  +  <)'P,  ,, 
This  leads  by  substitution  in  equation  (3) 
to: 

(4) 

/,  =  a|P.-,'i.o2/Si-.-(P/S).l 

=  a(-i-\-i)-\P,-,/St-,-\/(i-^i)HP/S\] 

=  a'(P.-,/S.-,-(i-7)(P/S)<l 

where  a'  =  a(i-|-<)'  and  i  =i-i/(i-f-t)'. 


•'  In  this  study  we  shall  consistently  meas- 
ure demand  by  output  Demand  so  defined 
exceeds  sales  by  the  loss  of  enerey  m  tlie 
process  of  tran.smission  and  the  use  of  energy 
by  the  utilities  themselves,  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  amount  of  production  neces- 
sary to   meet  the   given  sales. 


Ml  KlvHH  1  •^ny  to  thr  dlstlntJiilHhrd 
."^riiaio!  fioin  Wist^onnln.  wlm  said  that 
what  \\v  put  m  the  lUronn  was  well 
known  to  himself  I  wtuilri  l)e  vn  y  r'nd 
if  at  tlie  apiifopi  late  time  he  wouid 
(ii'iuon.'^l  rate  Ins  mastery  of  thr  science 
of  mathematics  and  the  informal -.ot-,  !-.r 
put  m  the  RFCiiHD,  by  explaining  w  (  .;,','  ; 
orally  or  by  written  word  of  his  own.  If 
he  would  do  .so,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa would  be  crateful, 

Mr  BUTLER  Mr  Pre.^ident  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  f;om  Delaware 
to  yield  me  .some  time  .so  that  I  may  ask 
some  questions  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delawai-e.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. 

Mr  BUTLER  Mr  President  ea;':u-r 
tins  week  the  Senate  voted  to  eliminate 
subsection  'C'  of  section  3  of  HR 
10650  This  subsection  was  added  by 
the  Finance  Committee  as  the  restilt  of 
an  amendment  which  I  proposed 

That  amendment,  as  reported  by  th.e 
Finance  Committee  would  have  made 
deductible  oroniary  and  necessary  busi- 
ness expenses  inrurred  in  direct  con- 
nection with  communication  of  infor- 
mation tjotween  the  taxpayei  aiid  an 
iinployte  or  .stockholder  with  itsiXHt  to 
lei-'lslwllon  Ol  pioiHi.sfd  U'l-'lslatlon  ot 
(tiicet   interest   to  the  laxpaNei 

In  \iiw  ot  the  luloption  ot  .si-etaai  ;t 
without  tht  aiiuiutmeni  proptis«-d  by  the 
UonunitttM-  on  Fimvnre  would  thr  ew'^l 
of  plrpnun^!  ntul  dl.sti  Ibutliu;  thr  aoiioMl 
lepoit.s  of  eompiUilr.i.  br  drtlurtHilr  it 
such  irptut.>«  eommrnt  on  tlir  peiutnus 
Ol  the  llkriiliood  o(  IrKlslatlon  whuh 
would  diierllv  nlloet  tlir  eomp«n\  it  thi 
irpoit  tlt>e*  not  rvhoit  ,sloekhoUli  i  s  to 
willr  tlirli  Hepie,srntntivr.v  oi  Srimlois 
with   trsprrt    to  .siich   IriM.slut  Ion  ' 

Mi  KFI?n  I  l>rllevr  thr  luowti  to 
thr  .Sriirttoi  ,s  nur;.tlon  is  Yi\s  if  there 
l.s  no  sll^(;e^lU^n  tluit  they  intervene  by 
srrkinr  out  Iheli   Irtl.slatois 

Th<  PRFSIDINO  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expiied 

Ml  NVIILIAMS  of  Delaware  1  yirlri 
\  inon  mmulr  lu  the  Senatoi  from 
NtiuN  ;a:ul 

Ml  HUTLER  WoviUi  .section  3  a.s 
ioioptrd  b\  llu  S(  iiate  also  make  dedoei- 
ible  tlie  cNpensr.s  uf  pioparin),;  and  dis- 
tiibulir.r.  iruulaily  published  uneina! 
news  media  mimdrd  foi  the  mfcMma- 
tion  of  rmp!o>ct,v  or  stocklio'.riei  s  if  such. 
media  commnus  on  the  pendency  u:  tin. 
hkeliliood  ot  Federal.  Slate,  or  local  1<;:- 
islative  activity  which  would  ha\(  diM^ct 
impact  on  the  compaiiy  if  sue!-,  uvc.wk 
does  not  exhort  stockholder."-  oi  iX\\\>,^-y- 
ees  to  take  any  affirmative  aciion  with 
their  Representatives  or  Senators,  or 
other  le^islaluc  representative.';',' 

Mr.  KERR  I  believe  the  answer  to 
that  question  is  Yes."  if  there  is  no  sug- 
gestion that  they  inteivene  by  seeking 
out  their  leiiislaiors. 

Mr,  BUTLER.  Is  the  Senator  s  under- 
.standinc  that  section  3  as  approved  by 
the  Senate  would  also  permit  the  de- 
ductibility of  the  cost  of  prepanne  and 
conducting  or  circulating  other  com- 
munications to  employees  or  stockhold- 
ei's.  if  such  communications  are  in- 
formative     only      and     do     not     seek 


Ir.  i,'-;»t  i\  I      action    kw    thr    pni  t     of    thr 
1 1'l  ipiriit.s 

Mr  KFHH  TKc  an.Mvri  is  Yt  .s  '•  If 
there  l.s  no  SUgtrstion  of  .^eekuu'  lrul»- 
lallve  action,  and  the  matnial  is  not 
designed  or  intended  for  that  purpo.s( 
Mr,  BUTLER  I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  yield  1  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida 

Mr.  SMAIHERS  I  a.ssociate  myself 
with  the  able  Senator  from  Oklahoma  in 
stating  I  believe  that  this  is  a  eood  bill. 
Actually  this  bill  hsis  been  criticized 
from  the  so-called  liberal  side  because 
Senators  on  that  side  believe  it  does  not 
go  far  enough.  It  has  been  under  fire 
also  from  what  we  call  the  conserva- 
tive side,  becau.se  Senators  on  that  side 
feel  that  the  bill  goes  too  far.  That  is 
usually  the  legislative  process:  that  hap- 
l)ens  when  we  finally  pet  a  good  bill 

The  bill  closes  many  loopholes  It 
brings  into  the  Treasury  approximaU'ly 
$755  million  in  the  closing  of  the  loop- 
holes On  the  other  hand,  by  virtue  of 
the  investment  credit  features,  the  out- 
flow IS  a  little  more  than  $1  billion  which 
is  calculated  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  the  economy 

I  eoni-'iatulate  the  very  able  Senator 
tioni  Oklahoma  who  is  m  charge  of  the 
I). 11  on  lhe  fUnu  ot  lhe  Senate  for  hla 
liiulnslui"  1.1  llu.s  whole  matter  1  eon- 
iiatulatt  uiso  the  alile  eluuriuun  ot  tlie 
UoMUlotlrr  oil  !•  imvliec  IhrSeuatoi  fiom 
Vuumia  M'  li\hl>i  for  thr  eontiibu- 
Hon  Wha  I  li<  liios  made  tl  i.>.  a  ri>od 
liUt  ft  ih  M  I  \f,s  thr  rndoiMinrnl  ol  the 
Ml  inori  ■>  ol  llu   St'luUr 

Ml  WILLIAMS  ul  Delawnir  \  \lrld 
,'\  moo. Irs  to  thr  ."^rnntol  \\\A\\  New  Yvu  K 
M:  vlAVllS  Ml  PiTMtlrnI  1  lit»\r 
liaO  a  sliunt  Ir  Willi  luy  eonxelriur  (\bout 
lilts  ijiii.  and  1  finally  drn-ulrd  to  voir  iu 
li*\orof  il,  loi  thr,«r  ienMvn!» 

I  brllevr  thr  l)lll  Is  n  stall  upon  thai 
deunr  of  la\  irfoim  and  e^p^r^ally  tax 
incentlvr  irfoim,  which  I  have  tny.self 
uired  VI  i\  .strontly  br  undnlakt-n  Uu8 
VI  ai  ami  not  deferred  until  next  year. 

I  sUll  belHM  that  the  President  Is  tin- 
wise,  in  thr  iitere.st  of  thr  economy. 
which,  notw;th>tar.ilinii  a  few  rosy  ulow.s, 
still  sliows  that  U  nerds  the  inerntivc 
and  loiwaul  di  .vr  which  an  mcentivo 
ta,\  i'.ii  wo  ii(i  .  ;\f  m  not  pioposmi-'  tus_ 
paiiis  to  ,,.^  lii.s  y(  ar  but,  instead  or- 
fcrii!  !    ',-1  ni  us.til  next  year 

\Vt  ^;.h.;  al  Irii.st  begin,  in  the  bill  with 
',:,.-  i;;!.(:  .1  'ax  :  elorni 

!lu,('  I  !nl  that  that  i>:  i  T'onoi  i  i.lcs 
u\t.i  llu  lo.si  :  \  ations  which  1  lui\e  wUh 
respect  to  a  :  unbr:  ol  features  of  the 
bill. 

My  rt  s'  .  \.iiions  relate  to  certain  pix)- 
visions  of  the  bill.  Foi  i  \ample  re- 
garding the  so-called  lubb.Mo^;  expenses, 
though  I  think  they  could  be  somewhat 
justified  on  the  ground  that  fieedom  of 
action  in  business  management  should 
equate  generally  with  freedom  of  action 
in  trade  unions,  the  whole  provision 
needs  judicious  handling  by  American 
busmess  and  effective  enforcement  by 
the  Federal  Government, 

I  believe  that  the  provisions  for  the 
■"  taxation  of  controlled  foreign  corpora- 
tions will  inhibit  American  business  in- 
stead of  freeing  its  hands  in  terms  of 
foreign  competition,  which  is  urgently 
needed  in  the  interest  of  the  American 
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and  of  nnr  neace  leadership  in    tx)  go  through  with  a  truly  effective  tax     retary  of  the  Treasury,  this  tax  incentive 
I     HowevTr  ?^el  eve  tiiat  tie      eform  program  early  in  1963.  is  necessary  for  the  modern^ation  of 

L..??5!!!y.' L7!wrfhoWnn<=P         As  the  matter  stands  now.  with  the     the  American  industrial  plant.    In^the 


economy 
the  world 

Senate  provision  is  superior  to  the  House 
provision  in  this  respect,  and  I  hope — if 
I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  to  my  remarks  on  this 
subject— that  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa will  be  as  tough  minded  in  the 
conference  on  the  matter  of  the  Senate's 
provision  with  respect  to  section  12  as 
he  has  shown  himself  to  be  durable  and 
capable  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

With  respect  to  the  provisions  deal- 
ing with  entertaiimient  expenses  which 
are  contained  in  the  bill.  I  believe  that 
the  provisions  now  in  the  law  could  be 
administered  effectively  for  that  purpose. 
However,  I  do  not  see  that  any  very 
great  harm  will  be  done  by  this  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  in  terms  of  what  is  legiti- 
mate and  accepted  in  promoting  Ameri- 
can business  activities. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  provision  for 
withholding  taxes  on  dividends  and  in- 
terest has  been  deleted  in  the  Senate  bill 
because  I  believe  that  it  was  burdensome 
and  unworkable,  particularly  for  low- 
income  recipients.  The  proposal  which 
I  and  others  made  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, for  increased  reporting  by  payers 
of  interest  and  dividends  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  has  been  adopted  and 
will  enable  the  new  automatic  data  pro- 
cessing equipment  to  aid  enforcement. 
Again,  I  very  strongly  urge  the  Senate 
conferees  to  insist  on  the  Senate  provi- 
sion. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  equipment 
tax  credit,  I  know  that  it  is  not  in  favor 
with  some  elements  of  business,  and  that 
it  is  not  in  favor  with  some  elements  of 
labor.  I  have  the  highest  respect  for 
people  who  feel  that  way.  However.  I 
deeply  believe  that  the  American  produc- 
tive machine  is  falling  so  rapidly  behind 
in  terms  of  obsolescence  that  we  must 
not  only  couple  the  equipment  tax  credit 
with  the  new  depreciation  schedules 
which  we  are  giving  American  producers, 
but  must  also  put  the  whole  impact  of 
public  opinion  behind  the  fact  that  the 
credit  should  and  must  be  used  for  new 
equipment. 

Estimates  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
American  industry's  equipment  which  is 
obsolescent  are  ghastly.  It  is  estimated 
it  will  take  $95  billion  in  new  invest- 
ment to  bring  the  American  business 
machine  abreast  of  its  responsibility. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  I  shall  vote 
for  the  bill,  knowing  always  that  legisla- 
tion is  neither  black  nor  white,  but  gray. 
I  believe  that  the  advantages  preponder- 
ate over  the  disadvantaties.  I  especially 
emphasize,  in  closing,  the  fact  that  thi.s 
is  the  first  installment  on  tax  reform  and 
tax  incentive  urgently  required  if  we  are 
to  get  the  economy  moving  forward,  as 
the  President  promised  in  the  1960  cam- 
paiiin.  but  which  he  definitely  has  not 
done  yet.  as  witnessed  by  the  figures  on 
endemic  employment  and  other  indexes, 
such  as  the  lack  of  confidence  in  many 
quarters  in  the  economy.  I  add  merely 
that  I  deplore  greatly  the  unwillingness 
of  the  President  and  the  administration 
to  share  their  'creative  tax  plans,"  to 
vise  the  words  of  the  President,  with  the 
country,  as  I  believe  this  would  be  an 
earnest  to  the  country  of  the  intention 


As  the  matter  stands 
President  submitting  his  plans  next  year, 
we  shall  be  lucky  to  get  tax  reform  by 
iate  in  the  next  session  of  Congress, 
when  we  should  be  thinking  about  it,  at 
the  latest,  in  January,  PebruaiT.  and 
March. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  6  minutes. 

I  shall  not  detain  the  Senate  long.  I 
recognize  that  after  a  debate  of  9  days 
Senators  are  anxious  to  get  on  to  other 
matters.  But  I  want  to  take  a  few  mo- 
ments to  explain  my  position  on  the  bill, 
and  to  indicate  the  Treasury's  position 
by  means  of  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
Secretary  Dillon. 

First,  Mr.  President,  I  pay  my  respects 
to  the  arduous  work  done  by  the  Finance 
Committee  in  the  consideration  of  the 
bill.  That  committee  has  had  a  heavy 
agenda  during  this  session  of  the  87th 
Congress,  and  in  order  to  resolve  that 
agenda  its  members  have  had  to  make 
considerable  sacrifices.  In  particular,  I 
pay  tribute  to  the  beloved  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  Vir£;inia  [Mr.  ByrdI,  to 
the  able  floor  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr], 
and  to  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  IMr.  'WiluamsI. 
I  should  also  like  to  commend  two  mem- 
bers who  dissented  from  many  of  the 
committee's  recommendations,  and  who. 
through  pertinent  and  well-argued  de- 
bate, put  their  case  to  the  Senate.  I  re- 
fer to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
GoREl  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas]. 

Mr.  President,  H.R.  10650.  as  amended. 
is  an  imperfect  measure;  it  does  not 
entirely  satisfy  any  Member  of  this 
body.  The  Senator  from  'Virginia,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
mire!,  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and 
other  Senators  would  prefer  to  elimi- 
nate the  investment  incentive  from  the 
bill.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  and  other  Sen- 
ators would  have  preferred  a  more  effec- 
tive provision  relating  to  the  collection 
of  revenues  due  from  dividends  and  in- 
terest. The  Senator  from  New  York 
IMr.  Javits'  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota IMr.  McCarthy]  believe  the  for- 
eign tax  provisions  are  too  stringent. 
There  are  other  parts  of  the  bill  that 
find  Senators  in  opposition,  and  there 
are  omissions  in  the  bill  that  many  Sen- 
ators regret.  In  this  respect  the  situa- 
tion is  no  different  from  that  which  has 
prevailed  upon  the  adoption  of  every 
other  tax  bill  that  has  come  before  Con- 
gress in  my  time.  Because  a  major 
revenue  measure  is  ultimately  bound  to 
affect  every  aspect  of  our  economy,  it 
reflects  the  divisions  of  interest  that 
characterize  the  economy  itself.  The 
decisive  question  must  be.  not  whether 
the  bill  is  perfect  in  every  respect,  but 
whether,  on  balance,  it  serves  the  na- 
tional interest. 
In  my  judgment,  this  bill  does. 
Its  major  provision  contains  a  credit 
for  new  investment  in  machinery  and 
eqviipment.    In  the  opinion  of  the  Sec- 


opinion  of  virtually  every  other  qualified 
observer,  the  modernization  of  our  in- 
dustrial plant  is  necessary  if  this  coun- 
try is  to  compete  in  the  world  economy 
of  the  1960's. 

We  are.  I  trust,  about  to  adopt  a  major 
trade  program  that  will  enable  us  to 
deal  with  the  great  new  economic  engine 
represented  by  the  EEC.  In  the  trade 
relationships  envisioned  by  the  trade 
bill,  there  will  be  few  benefits  for  a  na- 
tion stuck  with  an  antiquated  industrial 
plant.  We  must  modernize  if  we  are  to 
trade  on  favorable  terms.  The  new  de- 
preciation schedules  put  into  effect  by 
the  admi lustration  during  the  summer, 
and  the  investment  incentive  provided 
in  this  bill,  are,  in  the  judgment  of  men 
who  bear  the  responsibility  for  Amer- 
ican fiscal  policy,  essential  to  moderni- 
zation. 

The  bill  contains  other  salutary  fea- 
tures. It  raises  new  revenue  from  mu- 
tual thrift  inslitution.s — a  long  overdue 
reform  in  the  tax  schedules;  it  closes  a 
number  of  tax  haven  abuses;  it  throws 
the  burden  on  the  taxpayer,  instead  of 
the  Government,  to  prove  that  his  en- 
tertainment expenses  were  required  by 
his  business  activities.  In  some  respects 
the  House  bill  is  stronger  in  dealing  with 
these  abuses,  and  I  express  the  hope  that 
the  bill  will  be  toughened  by  the  confer- 
ence. 

As  for  the  revenue  loss  occasioned  by 
the  investment  incentive,  and  by  the  ab- 
sence of  a  withholdiniz  provision:  The 
Treasury's  estimate  is  that  the  bill  falls 
short  of  a  balance  by  about  $210  million 
on  a  full-year  basis.  The  Secretary 
says,  however,  that  "this  is  a  gross  esti- 
mate that  docs  not  take  into  account 
the  feedback  effects  of  the  investment 
credit.  When  those  effects  are  con- 
sidered, it  is  my  judgment  that  the  bill 
is  at  least  in  balance." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Secretary  Dil- 
lon to  me,  dated  August  27,  1962,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

August  27,  1962. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  The  tax  bill  now 
before  the  Senate  has  a  direct  and  important 
bearing  ujxjn  the  future  course  of  our  econ- 
omy. It  ml^ht  be  helpful,  therefore.  If  I 
summarize  briefly  the  administration's  views 
on  this  key  measure. 

Both  the  Congress  and  the  Treasury  have 
worked  long  and  painstakingly  on  this  legis- 
lation, which  has  been  under  consideration 
since  April  1961.  The  problems  it  seeks  to 
solve  are  as  difficult  as  they  are  important, 
and  they  clearly  warrant  the  time  devoted 
to  dealing  with  them. 

The  President,  In  his  tax  message  of  April 
1961,  recommended  that  action  be  taken  In 
a  number  of  areas.  In  reviewing  the  bill  In 
its  present  form.  I  find  that,  while  the  ad- 
ministration program  has  not  been  fully  ac- 
cepted, there  has  nevertheless  been  a  sig- 
nificant advance  civer  present  law  in  all  but 
one  of  the  areas  contained  in  the  Presi- 
dent's recomm.endatlons — the  dividend  cred- 
it and  exclusion.    The  bill  includes  one  major 
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provision  not  reque.sted  by  the  President:  de- 
duction cf  certain   lobbying  expenses. 

The  ceiitral  element  of  the  President  t-  rec- 
ommendations was  the  need  for  an  incentive 
for  Investment  in  machinery  and  equipment 
that  would  stimulate  a  higher  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  better  enable  our  industry 
to  compete  in  markets  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  invef  tment  credit  contained  in  this  bill 
will  oper:ite  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  In- 
vestment In  combination  with  the  Treas- 
ury's recjnt  administrative  reform  of  de- 
preciation, the  credit  will,  at  long  last,  give 
to  American  business  tax  treatment  on  new 
Investment  In  machinery  and  equipment 
approaching  that  of  its  chief  competitors  in 
Western  Europe,  Canada,  and  Japan.  Its 
adoption  will  constitute  a  ma)or  advance  to- 
ward our  national  goals  of  greater  economic 
growth  a. id  the  increased  productive  efficien- 
cy and  cDmpetitlveness  necessary  to  a  solu- 
tion of  our  balance-of-payments  problem. 
To  offset  the  initial  re\enue  loss  involved 
in  the  Investment  incentive — and  to  achieve 
much  nteded  reforms  in  our  tax  laws — the 
Preslden .  recommended  a  number  of  Impor- 
unt  changes  in  those  laws.  As  I  have 
stated,  the  bill  contains  provisions  which 
deal  witli  all  but  one  of  the  areas  in  which 
changes  were  requested  by  the  President. 
For  example,  solutions  have  been  found  for 
problem?;  that  have  long  plagued  the  Con- 
gress concerning  the  taxation  of  mutual 
thrift  institutions,  cooperatives,  and  mutual 
fire  and  casualty  insurance  companies.  The 
bill's  provisions  will  effect  a  far  greater 
degree  of  equity  in  the  tax  treatment  of 
these  m\itual  institutions  in  relation  to  their 
competl'.ors. 

In  th£  area  of  depreciable  personal  prop- 
erty, th€  bill  closes  a  broad  avenue  of  poten- 
tial abuse  under  which  ordinary  Income 
could  b<f  converted  to  capital  gains  on  the 
sale  of  depreciable  property  The  bill 
thereby  permits  the  Treasury  s  recent  and 
much  n««ded  administrative  reform  of  depre- 
ciation i.o  operate  without  any  possibility  of 
windfall  tax  gains  on  sale  ol  assets  subject 
to  fastei  depreciation. 

In  thr'  field  of  foreign  Income,  the  bill  at 
one  stroke  would  sweep  away  abuse  after 
abuse  possible  tuider  present  laws  that  now 
permit  very  significant  escapes  from  taxation. 
The  cor?  of  these  changes  lies  in  the  "tax 
haven"  Drovisions  of  the  bill,  which  provide 
a  workaDle  set  of  rules  to  end  the  abuses  we 
all  know  exist  in  this  area.  These  rules  have 
been  carefully  constructed  to  avoid  hamper- 
ing the  expansion  of  our  export  trade  or  re- 
strlctlnc  business  activities  that  are  not 
artificially  tax  motivated.  When  one  takes 
account  of  the  wide  variety  of  our  foreign 
activltits  abroad,  the  highly  technical  nature 
of  present  law  in  this  area,  and  the  divergent 
opinion  J  on  the  concept  of  tax  deferral  for 
foreign  income,  the  provisions  of  the  bill  In 
this  area  represent  a  major  accomplishment. 
Along  with  ending  tax  haven  abuses,  the 
bill  is  designed  to  shut  off  such  avenues  of 
escape  from  our  tax  laws  as  the  establish- 
ment ct  foreign  residence  by  Individuals 
seeking  to  free  their  earnings  from  tax,  the 
creation  of  foreign  trusts  to  enable  them  to 
accumvlate  income  tax  free,  the  resort  to 
foreign  Investment  companies  to  convert 
oridnary  income  into  capital  gain,  the  in- 
vestment in  foreign  real  estate  to  escape  our 
estate  :ax  laws,  and — as  respects  dividends 
earned  in  developed  countries — the  under- 
taxatio.i  that  exists  because  of  the  partial 
double  counting  of  foreign  taxes  under  the 
foreign  tax  credit.  The  bill  will  also  greatly 
strengthen  the  administration  of  our  tax 
laws  on  foreign  income  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  more  effective  information  and 
reporting  requirements. 

As  for  expense  accounts — a  problem  that 
has  concerned  the  Congress  for  a  number  of 
years— the  bill  contains  provisions  that  will 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  Internal  Revenue 


Ser\ice  iii  endirig  flngrant  and  unconscionable 
abuses,  tliai  ha\e  led  us  to  be  known  as  an 
"expense  account  society"  In  addition  to 
requiring  detailed  substantiation  of  enter- 
tainment and  other  expenses,  the  bill  and 
accompanying  committee  report  propose 
standards  of  deductibility  with  respect  to 
entertainment,  business  gifts,  and  travel  that 
are  substantially  more  restrictive  than  pres- 
ent law.  While  the  improvement  over  pres- 
ent law  is  marked,  it  is  still  considerably 
less  than  that  recommended  by  the  admin- 
istration or  that  provided  in  the  version 
passed  by  the  House.  In  addition,  the 
Finance  Committee's  report  on  expense  ac- 
counts Is  not  as  clear  as  could  be  desired 
and  is  likely  to  raise  difficult  problems  of 
Interpretation  in  the  future. 

I  regret  that  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee bill  does  not  contain  the  withholding  ap- 
proach adopted  by  the  House  to  end  the 
present  evasion  of  ta.Kation  on  dividends  and 
interest.  But  the  committee  bill  does  rec- 
ognize that  persistent  evasion  in  this  area 
is  an  extremely  serious  matter  and  must  be 
halted.  The  dual  requirement  to  report  in- 
formation on  dividend  and  Interest  pay- 
ments, both  to  the  Government  and  to  the 
payee.  Is  bound  to  improve  compliance  and 
enforcement  in  this  field.  Nevertheless,  this 
is  a  matter  on  which  we  must  focus  con- 
stant attention,  for  It  is  imperative  that  otu 
tax  laws  be  enforced.  I  therefore  feel — as 
does  the  President — that  the  affirmative  ad- 
vantages of  withholding  will  Inevitably  be 
recognized. 

There  is  one  provision  of  the  bill  that  was 
not  In  the  President  s  message — a  deduction 
for  certain  lobbying  expenses.  This  is  a 
provision  which  the  administration  has  con- 
sistently opposed  for  reasons  set  forth  in  my 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

Now,  for  the  fiscal  aspects  of  the  bill,  our 
estimates  show  that  it  falls  short  of  a  bal- 
ance by  $210  million  on  a  full-year  basis. 
However,  this  Is  a  gross  estimate  that  does 
not  take  Into  account  the  feedback  effects 
of  the  Investment  credit.  When  those  effects 
are  considered.  It  Is  my  judgment  that  the 
bill  is  at  least  in  balance. 

We  would,  of  course,  have  preferred  that 
the  bill  be  In  balance  even  on  a  gross  basis. 
The  inclusion  of  the  withholding  require- 
ments on  dividends  and  interest  would  have 
achieved  that  balance.  In  fact,  withholding 
would  have  produced  an  overall  revenue  gain 
under  the  bill  of  about  $300  million. 

Even  without  the  withholding  provisions, 
however,  the  bill  as  reported  provides  more 
than  $800  million  of  new  revenue  from  tax 
reforms.  This  revenue  offsets  practically  all 
of  the  gross  cost  of  the  growth  incentive 
embodied  in  the  Investment  credit.  Indeed, 
if  the  dividend  and  interest  information  re- 
porting requirements  of  the  Senate  bill  prove 
to  be  as  efficacious  as  the  committee  staff 
estimates  and  half  of  the  gain  that  we 
would  realize  from  withholding  is  achieved 
through  the  application  of  those  require- 
ments then,  under  the  Treasury's  estimate 
of  the  revenue  presently  lost  through  eva- 
sion in  this  area,  the  revenue-raising  fea- 
tures of  this  bill  would  be  Increased  to  just 
under  $1  billion.  This  would  leave  the  blU 
approximately  In  balance  on  a  gross  basis. 
In  closing.  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
blU  now  before  the  Senate  represents  a  ma- 
jor advance  toward  otu-  national  goal  of  a 
revised  and  modernized  tax  system.  In  its 
tax  reform  provisions  the  bill  makes  sub- 
stantial headway  in  eliminating  many  long 
recognized  abuses.  The  Investment  credit 
provides  a  significant  stimulus  both  to  eco- 
nomic growth  and  to  the  maintenance  of 
America  s  competitive  position  In  the  world— 
an  important  consideration  as  we  enter  a 
new  era  of  freer  trade.  The  bill,  in  short, 
is  a  significant  first  step  toward  the  reform 
of  otu  present  outmoded  tax  laws.  As  such, 
I    believe    It   merits   the   support   of    every 


Member   of  the  Senate,   and  I  urge  its  fa- 
vorable consideration  and  passage. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

DoTTGLAs  Dillon 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  summary.  Mr. 
President,  the  bill  appears  to  be  desir- 
able and  in  the  Nation's  interest.  It 
ough;  to  be  stronger,  in  my  opinion;  I 
hope  it  will  be  when  it  goes  to  the  Presi- 
dent. There  has  been  a  great  outcry 
from  some  quarters  that  it  does  not  close 
all  the  loopholes  and  meet  all  the  abuses 
that  are  thought  to  exist  under  present 
law.  and  indeed  the  bill  does  not  meet 
all  the  expectations  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  But  I  think  it  is  well  to  re- 
member the  advice  of  Mr,  Dooley,  as  he 
was  quoted  the  other  day  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr  McCarthy  i. 
He  tDld  of  a  lady  who  could  never  seem 
to  keep  her  boardinghouse  entirely  clean; 
she  worked  from  morning  until  night, 
and  still  it  showed  signs  of  dirt  and  dam- 
age. She  despaired:  she  said  it  was  like 
a  pigpen.  "Madam.  "  said  Dooley's  friend 
Gallagher,  "the  trouble  with  this  house 
is  that  it  is  occupied  entirely  by  human 
beins.  If  twas  a  vacant  house,"  he 
says    "it  cud  aisily  be  kept  clean." 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  imperfect  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 

distinguished  Senator  from   Minnesota, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  the 

tax  oill  now  before  the  Senate  should  be 

passed. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  perhaps  no 
single  section  of  the  bill  to  which  ob- 
ject.ons  cannot  be  raised — on  the  ground 
that  it  goes  too  far — or,  conversely,  not 
far  enough.  But  it  is  equally  true  that 
every  single  section  nevertheless  em- 
bodies progress  toward  achievement  of  a 
fairer  tax  structure.  In  addition,  this 
legislation  contributes  to  our  domestic 
economic  growth  and  to  improvement  in 
our  balance  of  payments  position.  These 
con' ributions  are  of  great  importance 
when  we  face  such  heavy  responsibili- 
ties on  the  international  scene. 

This  bill  has  been  represented  by  op- 
ponents as  a  hodgepodge  of  compromises 
which  may  even  make  our  overall  tax 
system  worse  rather  than  better.  The 
changes  made  iii  administration  pro- 
posals by  the  other  body  have  been  criti- 
cized, the  changes  and  amendments 
made  by  your  committee  after  5  months 
of  hearings  and  work  have  been  criti- 
cized. The  changes  made  by  this  body 
ha\e  been  criticized. 

As  I  see  it,  the  overall  effect  of  this 
bill  is  to  greatly  improve  our  tax  sys- 
tem. Let  me  summarize  some  of  the 
main  provisions  of  this  bill.  A  careful 
reading  of  the  legislation  will  show  that 
it  represents  a  considerable  step  forward 
in  tax  reform. 

For  example,  the  present  bill  pro- 
vides for  reporting  of  income  from  in- 
terest and  dividends,  which  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  withholding  on  such  income. 
Re:3orting.  to  be  sure,  may  not  have  the 
effectiveness  of  withholding,  and  this  is 
a  iair  criticism.  It  may  merely  prove 
that  in  order  to  stop  the  flagrant  tax 
evfision  in  this  area  that  is  now  passing 
the  billion-doUar-a-year  mark,  and  ris- 
ing evei-y  year,  withholding  should  be 
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adopted  in  the  future.  The  reporting 
route  deserves  a  fair  trial,  and  there  is 
no  question  but  that  it  will  stop  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  this  tax  evasion.  But 
in  view  of  the  strong  objections  raised 
to  withholding— both  by  payers  of  divi- 
dends and  interest  and  by  recipients 
who  were  falsely  led  to  believe  that 
withholding  would  endanger  their  cur- 
rent living  standards,  the  reporting  re- 
quirement is  the  most  which  could  be 
enacted  at  this  time.  It  is  a  step  which 
may  prove  efficacious.  It  will,  at  the 
minimum,  end  any  excuse  for  inadvert- 
ent nonreporting  of  dividend  and  in- 
terest income.  It  should  also  end  some 
of  the  temptation  for  deliberate  non- 
reporting. 

The  provisions  for  taxation  of  co- 
operatives, mutual  thrift,  and  mutual 
Are  and  casualty  companies  also  do  not 
go  as  far  as  some  would  have  liked,  but 
also  represent  forward  steps.  They  meet 
problems  that  have  defied  solution  in 
the  tax  field  for  years.  By  imposing 
taxes  on  these  institutions  more  nearly 
in  accord  with  those  imposed  on  their 
business  competitors,  they  contribute  to 
increased  fairness  in  our  tax  system. 

The  provisions  on  travel  and  enter- 
tainment expenses  are  not  as  stringent 
as  those  sought  by  the  administration, 
but  they  will  prevent  the  disgraceful 
abuses  now  rampant  in  this  area  of  tax 
deductions.  Its  defeat  would  make  a 
mockery  of  President  Kennedy's  call  for 
the  death  of  that  slogan  of  expense  ac- 
count society,  that  cry  of  all  free  spend- 
ers of  other  people's  money,  that  banner 
of  waste,  luxury,  and  cynical  disregard  of 
tax  equity— the  slogan  'it  is  deductible." 
Perhaps  most  importantly,  the  broad 
objective  of  improving  the  fairness  of 
our  tax  structure  is  served  by  the  12 
separate  section.s  in  the  bill  designed  to 
deal  with  a  whole  galaxy  of  inequities 
stemming  from  the  present  preferred  tax 
treatment  given  to  various  types  of  in- 
come from  foreign  sources.  The  area 
of  taxation  of  foreian  income  presented 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  set  of  prob- 
lems which  the  Finance  Committee  con- 
fronted in  Its  months  of  study  of  H.R. 
10650.  Not  only  are  there  technical 
problems  of  almost  ununaginable  pro- 
portions but.  in  addition,  each  proposed 
move  in  the  area  of  taxation  of  foreign 
source  income  presents  the  danger  that 
elimination  of  abuses  may.  simultane- 
ously, work  hardships  on — or.  at  mini- 
mum. di.sadvantat;e  legitimate  business 
undertakings  by  Americans  and  Ameri- 
can businesses  overseas. 

We  cannot  continue  to  condone  tax 
avoidance  on  the  part  of  Americans  who 
.shift  their  residence  abroad  for  the  pur- 
pose of  escaping  U.S.  tax  on  their  over- 
sea earnings.  'We  cannot  continue  to 
condone  the  creation  of  foreign  trusts 
for  the  purpose  of  accumulation  of  un- 
taxed income.  We  cannot  continue  to 
condone  the  use  of  foreign  investment 
companies  as  a  device  to  build  capital 
free  of  U.S.  tax.  We  cannot  continue  to 
condone  the  shifting  of  short-term  cap- 
ital abroad  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
US  tax  on  a  portion  of  the  resulting  in- 
terest income  We  cannot  continue  to 
condone  investment  in  foreign  real  estate 
by  American  citizens  for  the  purpose  of 


escaping  inheritance  taxes.  We  cannot 
continue  to  condone  the  creation  and 
subsequent  liquidation  of  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries for  the  purpose  of  escaping  or- 
d.nary  income  taxes  and  qualifying  for 
taxation  only  at  the  advantageous  cap- 
ital gains  rate.  And  finally,  we  cannot 
condone  the  proliferating  use  of  "tax 
haven"  subsidiaries  overseas  which  exist 
purely  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  Amer- 
ican taxes. 

All  of  these  abuses  are  effectively 
blocked  or  limited  by  the  foreign  income 
s-^ctions  of  H.R.  10650. 

But  at  the  same  time,  we  have  clearly 
recognized  the  need  for— and  desirability 
of — economically  sound  American  busi- 
ness operations  in  other  nations.  Only 
r?al  tax  abuses  must  be  stopped.  These 
are  all  which  will  be  stopped  under  the 
li^gislation  now  before  us. 

There  are  a  ntunber  of  specific  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  which  are  designed  to 
assure  that  only  recognizable  tax  abuses 
v/ill  be  affected.  Only  companies  earn- 
i.ag  a  substantial  portion  of  their  income 
from  tax  haven  operations — at  least  30 
percent — will  be  covered.  Companies 
v.hich  pay  relatively  high  local  taxes  in 
the  country  of  incorporation  or  which 
raake  relatively  large  repatriations  of 
foreign  income — or  .some  relatively  large 
combination  of  both — will  be  exempted 
Irom  coverage  by  this  section  of  the  bill. 
U.S. -controlled  subsidiaries  which  are 
(mgaged  largely  in  the  sale  of  American- 
made  products  and  which  reinvest  most 
of  their  income  in  the  export  sales  aspect 
of  their  business  will  be  exempted. 

What  will  be  curbed  is  tax  haven 
abuses — oversea  operations  of  Ameri- 
can-controlled subsidiaries  which  have 
no  demonstrable  reason  for  existence 
other  than  tax  avoidance.  These  purely 
tax  haven  operations  are  injuring  the 
American  economy. 

They  induce  an  outflow  of  investment 
funds  from  this  country,  which  works 
a  twofold  injury  upon  us:  it  adds  to 
our  balance-of-payments  deficit  and  it 
drains  away  money  which  might  be  put 
to  productive  use  here  building  Ameri- 
can industry  and  creating  American 
jobs.  Continued  tax  avoidance  possibil- 
ities of  tax  haven  operations  also  serve 
effectively  to  block  the  return  flow  of 
funds  to  this  country,  where  their  in- 
ve.^tment  in  American  enterprises  would 
benefit  us  all. 

As  this  country  enters  a  period  of  freer 
trade,  it  is  imperative  that  wo  increase 
:  nvestment  at  home  and  expand  our  sales 
of  goods  abroad  The  foreign  income 
sections  of  H.R.  10650  are  designed  to 
assist  in  the  attainment  of  this  twin 
objective.  As  such,  they  reinforce  and 
complement  the  objectives  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  and.  as  such,  they  are 
.ilso  closely  linked  with,  and  comple- 
mentary to.  the  most  important  single 
section  of  the  pending  tax  bill — the  in- 
vestment credit. 

Without  question,  the  two  most  seri- 
ous economic  problems  we  face  today 
are  our  lagging  rate  of  economic  growth 
and  the  chronic  deficit  in  our  interna- 
tional balance  of  payments.  While  I 
could  not  claim  that  the  investment 
credit  promises  instant  or  complete  so- 
lution of  either  problem,  its  potential  as 


a  tool  for  solving  both  is  too  great  for 
us  to  squander. 

Our  rate  of  economic  growth  must  be 
accelerated  if  we  are  to  meet  successfully 
what  President  Kennedy  has  called  "the 
major  domestic  challenge  of  the  six- 
ties"— insuring  cainful  employment  for 
the  millions  of  young  workers  who  will 
be  entering  our  labor  force  and  for  the 
millions  of  older  workers  who  find  their 
skills  made  obsolete  by  rapidly  changing 
technology. 

Without  more  rapid  growth  it  will  al.so 
be  impossible  for  us,  as  a  nation,  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  the  disadvantaged  mem- 
bers of  our  society — those  who  subsist  on 
limited  diets,  occupy  substandard  hous- 
ing, and  send  their  children  to  inade- 
quate schools — all  those  who  live  in  eco- 
nomic or  social  distress. 

But  our  economic  health  has  impor- 
tance far  beyond  our  domestic  needs. 
A  billion  people  in  the  uncommitted 
world  are  beinc  told  that  this  Nation 
is  weak  and  incapable  of  vital  and  con- 
tinued development,  and  that  a  system 
of  total  state  control  is  the  only  salva- 
tion for  the  underdeveloped.  The  Soviet 
Union's  rapid  expansion  is  extolled,  and 
the  United  States  is  pictured  as  a  dan- 
gerous model  for  economic  develop- 
ment— weakened  by  recessions,  plagued 
by  chronic  unemployment,  and  unable 
to  extend  a  decent  standard  of  living 
to  all  its  people. 

Our  ability  to  maintain  adequate  de- 
fenses for  ourselves  and  our  allies,  and 
to  contribute  to  the  development  of  a 
free  world,  also  depends  on  our  economic 
strength.  We  cannot  meet  domestic  and 
international  needs  with  a  faltering 
economy. 

Likewise,  our  strength  and  prosperity 
at  home  and  our  security  in  the  world 
depend  significantly  upon  reducing  the 
deficit  in  our  international  balance  of 
payments  and  dispelling  all  doubts  con- 
cerning the  stability  of  the  dollar. 

Recurring  drains  on  our  stock  of  gold, 
which  undermine  confidence  in  the  dol- 
lar, cannot  be  stopped  unless  our  inter- 
national payments  are  brought  into 
equilibrium. 

The  dollar  is  the  major  reserve  cur- 
rency of  the  free  world.  Upon  confidence 
in  its  stability  depends  the  stability  of 
other  major  currencies,  our  economic 
relations  with  all  other  nations,  the  via- 
bility of  the  international  payments  sys- 
tem and  the  economic  health  and  na- 
tional security  of  every  friendly  and 
uncommitted  nation. 

The  investment  credit  plan  contained 
in  the  legislation  before  us  will  prove  an 
effective  measure  for  increasing  our  rate 
of  economic  growth  and  reducing  the 
deficit  in  our  international  payments. 

By  providing  business  with  a  direct 
incentive  to  investment  in  productive 
equipment,  it  will  stimulate  growth  di- 
rectly as  increased  orders  f^r  machinery 
and  equipment  create  additional  jobs 
and  larger  payrolls.  But  the  major 
thrust  of  the  credit  will  be  longer  term. 

The  credit  will  encourage  the  moder- 
nization of  our  factories  and  farms,  the 
development  of  new  technology  and  its 
rapid  incorporation  in  the  production 
process.  The  resulting  gain  in  produc- 
tive efficiency  will  bring  important  direct 
benefits. 
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It  will  insure  our  abihty  to  keep 
Americar.  wages  the  highest  in  the  world. 
The  supe  "ior  health,  education  and  skill 
of  our  workers  do  not,  by  themselves, 
guarantee  maintenance  of  their  produc- 
tivity margin  over  workers  elsewhere — 
the  mantin  which  justifies  our  wage 
standardf:.  To  these  endowments  of  our 
work  force  must  be  added  use  of  the  most 
modern  and  efficient  equipment  avail- 
able anyv/here  in  the  world. 

Increased  productive  efficiency  will 
also  enable  us  to  a.ssure  that  even  when 
our  goal  of  full  employment  is  reached, 
our  work?rs  may  enjoy  an  cver-improv- 
jng  standard  of  living  without  the  threat 
of  inflation.  Renewal  of  inflation  at 
some  future  date  would  force  us  to  adopt 
restrictive  budgetary  policies  which 
would  starve  needed  welfare  and  re- 
source development  programs.  It  would 
also  force  us  to  turn,  once  again,  to  a 
policy  of  monetary  restraint — thus 
dampeniig  our  economic  growth  and 
placing  at  a  disadvantage  those  who 
must  corripet-e  in  the  money  markets  to 
finance  the  construction  of  homes, 
schools  f.nd  other  public  facilities. 

Possibly  most  important  of  all,  how- 
ever, increased  productive  efficiency  will 
enable  u;;  to  sell  American  goods  at  com- 
petitive prices  everywhere  in  the  world. 
This  will  mean  expanded  export  markets 
V  hich.  ill  turn,  will  mean  more  jobs  for 
American  workers  and  a  more  vigorous, 
more  rapidly  growing  American  econ- 
omy. 

Increased  export  sales  also  offer  the 
only  complete  solution  to  our  balance-of- 
paymen',5  problem — short  of  the  un- 
thinkable alternative  of  withdrawal  from 
our  world  commitments. 

Many  steps  to  reduce  our  international 
paymen  .s  deficit  have  been  undertaken. 
But  the  long-term  answer  lies  in  increas- 
ing our  surplus  of  exports  over  imports 
The  proposed  Trade  Expansion  Act.  on 
which  this  Senate  will  .soon  be  voting, 
will,  by  lowering  tariff  barriers,  encour- 
age increased  imports  as  well  as  exports. 
Thus,  ir  the  new  world  of  freer  trade, 
our  producers  must  be  able  to  maintain 
competitive  prices  in  order  to  outsell  for- 
eign prolucei's  m  our  own  home  markets 
as  well  i.s  to  expand  exi:)ort  sales.  Im- 
proved productive  efficiency  is  therefore 
essentia;  to  improvement  of  our  trade 
balance  on  both  sides  of  the  export-im- 
port led;;er. 

There  are  those  who  have  suggested 
that  the  investment  credit  is  by  no  means 
the  best  method  of  increasing  our  eco- 
nomic growth — who  charec  that  it  is  no 
more  than  a  giveaway  of  tax  re\enue  to 
AmericE  n  business. 

They  propose  adding  to  Go\ernment 
expenditures  as  a  means  of  increasing 
total  demand,  and  thereby  growth.  Or 
they  suggest  reducing  taxes  for  indi- 
viduals, as  a  means  of  increasing  demand 
and  grcwth. 

But  increased  Govci-nmcnt  expendi- 
tures— for  education,  public  construc- 
tion, health  services,  resource  develop- 
ment cr  any  of  a  host  of  entirely 
worthwhile  proeram."; — do  very  little  in 
the  short  run  to  increase  the  productive 
efficiency  and  competitiveness  of  our  in- 
dustry. And  it  is  in  the  short  run— right 
now — that  w-e  need  to  increase  our  com- 


petitiveness and  our  export  sales.  Those 
who  are  still  nervously  watching  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments figures  will  not  hold 
off  speculating  against  the  dollar  while 
essential  but  long-range  Gcverrjnent 
programs  add  to  our  national  resources. 
The  payoff  from  increased  investment 
in  productive  equipment  is,  on  the  other 
hand.  fast. 

Stimulating  investment  by  building  up 
from  an  enlarged  base  of  demand  also 
takes  time  we  do  not  have.  In  addition, 
if  we  were  to  rely  solely  on  tax  reduc- 
tions to  increase  demand  to  the  point 
where  it  would  put  pressure  on  existing 
industrial  capacity — and  thus  force  in- 
vestment in  expanded  facilities — a  rev- 
enue loss  far  greater  than  the  $1  billion 
cost  of  the  credit  would  be  required. 

We  have,  at  pre-sent.  excess  capacity — 
another  point  made  by  some  opponents 
of  the  credit.  But  steps  are  being  taken 
outside  the  tax  area — President  Ken- 
nedy's proposed  public  works  and  unem- 
ployment insurance  programs  are  such 
steps — to  assure  maintenance  of  strong 
and  growing  demand  which  will  use  our 
industrial  capacity  to  the  full.  Although 
the  investment  credit  will  itself  create 
additional  demand,  that  is  not  its  pri- 
mary purpose. 

The  investment  credit,  will,  however — 
coupled  with  the  foreign  income  tax  pro- 
posals in  the  pending  bill — help  solve 
a  significant  national  problem  as  no  pro- 
posed alternative  would.  This  is  the 
growing  movement  of  investment  capi- 
tal from  this  country  overseas. 

Part  of  this  outflow  is  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  taxes.  The  foreign 
income  provisions  of  H.R.  10650  are 
aimed  at  reducing  such  tax-induced 
movements  abroad. 

But  much  of  the  outflow  results  from 
the  more  hberal  tax  treatment  of  in- 
vestment in  other  industrialized  coun- 
tries. Quicker  recovery  of  the  cost  of 
investment  is  now  possible  under  more 
liberal  tax  laws  in  effect  elsewhere.  But 
enactment  of  the  investment  credit — 
which  will  apply,  of  course,  only  to  in- 
vestment in  the  Uniu-'d  States— will  close 
this  cost  recovery  gap.  It  will  thus  help 
to  block  the  movement  overseas  of  both 
capital  and  jobs.  No  program  for  in- 
creasing demand  in  this  country — by 
whatever  means— will  do  this  so  directly. 
Increasing  the  level  of  investment  in 
productive  equipment  does  increase  na- 
tional economic  trowth.  To  those  who 
doubt  this.  I  suggest  a  careful  look  at  our 
recent  economic  performance,  compared 
with  that  of  other  nations.  A  striking 
pattern  emerges:  The  higher  the  level 
of  investment,  the  greater  the  economic 
growth.  The  statistical  picture  is  not 
without  small  deviations,  but  nearly  so. 

During  the  10-year  period.  1951 
through  1960,  investment  m  the  United 
States  averaged  5.7  percent  of  gross  na- 
tional product.  After  us,  in  ascending 
order,  came  Canada,  with  8.0  percent : 
France,  8,4  percent;  Italy.  9.1  percent: 
and  West  Germany,  11.5  percent. 
Growth  rates  for  those  countries  followed 
exactly  the  same  order:  3.3  percent  for 
the  Ignited  States;  3.9  percent  for  Can- 
ada; 4  3  percent  for  France;  5.9  percent 
for  Italy,  and  7.5  percent  for  West  Ger- 
many.   Available  figures  for  Japan  sug- 


gest that  for  the  last  half  of  the  decade. 
she  had  the  highest  investment  rate  of 
all— and  the  highest  growth  as  well. 
Amoni;  the  major  industrial  nations,  only 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Belgium  had  a 
higher  level  of  in\estment  than  ours 
without  a  higher  level  of  growth. 

The  effect  of  investment  levels  on  ex- 
port prices — and  export  markets — is  sug- 
gested by  the  fact  that  from  1953  to  1960. 
our  export  prices  for  manufactured  goods 
rose  14  percent  while  those  of  our  for- 
eign competitors  remained  the  same  or 
dropped.  Moreover,  the  succe.ss  of  our 
competitors  in  stabilizing  export  prices 
came  not  from  a  slower  rate  of  wage 
increases  but  a  faster  rise  in  produc- 
tivity. 

The  potential  gain  to  our  American 
economy  from  the  investment  credit  far 
outweighs  the  one  item  of  risk.  The 
risk— which  is  real — is  the  creation  of 
additional  technological  unemployment 
as  new  and  more  modern  equipment  is 
put  into  place. 

But  if  we  attempt  to  stand  still,  we  will 
cvesiUi  more  unemployment  in  the  long 
mn. 

For  those  of  our  businesses  in  which 
technological  change  is  lagging,  we  will 
merely  postpone  the  day  of  reckoning — 
and  i^erhaps  not  even  postpone  it  very 
long.  We  will  insure  only  that  their 
readjustment,  when  it  comes,  will  be 
more  protracted  and  more  difficult — if, 
indeed,  they  survive  at  all.  For  inefficient 
companies  do  go  out  of  business,  thus 
lowering  the  ax  of  unemployment  with 
one  blow  on  all  their  workers  and  caus- 
ing acute  hardship  for  entire  commu- 
nities. The  task  of  retraining  or  relocat- 
ing workers  then  becomes  almost 
unmanageable. 

For  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  our  failure 
to  approve  the  investment  credit  would 
involve  even  greater  risks.  For  unless 
we  modernize  our  equipment,  expand 
our  productive  base  and  a.ssure  mainte- 
nance of  our  economic  vitality,  there  can 
be  no  assurance  of  security  for  our  Na- 
tion and  no  lasting  prosperity  for  our 
people. 

The  investment  credit  is  the  heart  of 
the  bill,  but  the  other  provisions,  taken 
as  a  whole,  are  at  least  of  equal  impor- 
tance. The  overall  effect  of  the  bill  will 
be  positive,  because  the  most  of  the  pro- 
visions of  every  important  change  repre- 
sent gains  in  tax  fairness  and  increased 
economic  efficiency. 

This  bill  will  go  far  toward  eliminat- 
ing many  inequities,  many  abuses,  many 
tax  problems  that  have  existed  for  years. 
In  addition,  it  will  provide  significant 
help  for  our  domestic  economy  and  for 
our  balance  of  payments. 

It  deserves  the  wholehearted  support 
of  Senators. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  tax  measures 
are  never  to  be  found  in  the  category  of 
what  we  call  easy  and  pleasant  legisla- 
tion. "We  are  dealing  with  the  economic 
fabrx  of  our  society  when  we  pa^ss  tax 
laws  and  we  are  obviously  affectJig  the 
economic  life  of  individuals  and  busmess 
institutions.  Tax  measures  are  very 
controversial. 

Tlie  pui-posc  of  the  tax  measure  now 
beini  considered  is  to  close  some  of  the 
loopnoles  in  the  existing  tax  laws,  and 
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to  provide  additional  incentive  for  in- 
vestment and  development  in  American 
industry.  Those  two  purposes  are,  in 
part  at  least,  being  fulfilled  by  the  meas- 
ure before  us  and  now  about  to  be  voted 
upon. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  failure  to 
include  a  provision  for  the  withholding 
of  taxes  on  dividends  and  interest  is  a 
serious  weakness  in  the  bill ;  but  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  methods  which  have  been 
proposed  and  are  now  underway  admin- 
istratively to  improve  the  collection  of 
taxes  on  interest  and  dividends  will  be 
beneficial.  If  not,  we  can  return  to  a 
consideration  of  this  propcsal.  and  we 
shall. 

I  must  say.  further,  that  we  have  gone 
a  long  way  toward  meeting  the  requests 
of  the  President.  Let  that  be  clear.  The 
bill  does  have  administration  support  as 
it  stands. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr 
Kerr],  who  has  handleo  this  highly  com- 
plex and  controversial  legislation  de- 
serves our  commendations  for  his  de- 
tailed knowledge  and  exploration  of  it^ 
many  provisions. 

Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
have  given  their  cooE>eration  in  bringing 
this  measure  to  a  vote.  We  thank  them. 
Finally,  it  is  my  hope  that  when  the 
bill  comes  back  from  conference,  some 
improvements  will  have  been  made  as  a 
result  of  the  deliberations  between  the 
conferees  of  the  two  Houses. 

Next  year  Congress  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  general  tax  legis- 
lation, and  it  will  be  then  that  Congress 
can  work  its  will  on  overall  tax  policy. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  be- 
ll ves  that  there  is  a  nece.ssity  for  a  gen- 
eral overhauling  of  the  tax  laws,  particu- 
larly to  provide  greater  incentive  for 
expansion  and  development  and  also  to 
increase  consumer  purchasing  power. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
required  for  it  be  taken  equally  out  of 
the  time  available  to  both  side.s 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  leLii'lative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  tlie  quorum  call  be  re.scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  i  Mr.  Hickenlooper  ' . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Only 
I'j  minutes  remain  for  each  side. 

Mr.     HICKENLOOPER      Mr.      Presi- 
dent. I  shall  need  only  one-half  a  minute. 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of   Delaware.      Very 
well:  I  yield. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  my  colleague.  Senator 
Miller,  and  myself.  I  send  to  the  desk 
an  explanation  of  the  reasons  why  we 
will  vote  against  the  omnibus  tax  bill; 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
explanation  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
St.atement   by    Senator    Hickenloopeh    and 

Senator  Mili.f.r  in  Explanation  of  Their 

Vote  on  House  Bill  10650 

We  oppose  the  omnibus  tax  bill  because 
l:s  bad  feature.s  far  outweigh  its  good 
leatures. 

It  has  some  desirable  features,  such  as 
tightening  up  deductions  for  business  extrav- 
agance, business  gifts,  entertahunent  and 
travel  expenses;  investment  returns  on  in- 
terest and  dividends  and  the  closing  of  some 
loopholes  in  the  foreign  Income  field. 

On  the  other  hand  some  of  Its  undesirable 
features  include  the  Investment  tax  credit 
provision  which  would  reduce  Federal  In- 
come bv  over  a  billion  dollars  and  Is  highly 
di.scnminatory.  benefiting  primarily  a  lim- 
ited number  of  large  taxpayers;  the  almost 
unworkable  provisions  applicable  to  foreign 
business  operations  which  would  tend  to 
frustrate  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade  and 
actually  put  foreign  competitors  In  a  more 
favorable  position;  and  the  deductions  al- 
lowed for  increased  clearing  of  land  which 
would  tally  be  of  prime  benefit  to  large  land- 
owners and  bring  more  land  Into  competitive 
production  in  an  already  surplus  market. 

To  reduce  Federal  income  at  this  time 
without  at  the  same  time  reducing  Federal 
expenditures  Is  unwise.  Especially  is  this 
so  In  the  face  of  the  greatest  International 
tensions  which  this  country  has  faced  for 
many  years.  To  keep  on  spending  more  than 
we  take  in  will  inevitably  lead  to  further 
devaluation  of  the  American  dollar  and  to 
a  further  reduction  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  our  money. 

We  believe  that  tax  reduction  is  essential. 
but  it  must  be  accompanied  by  sound  and 
sensible  reduction  of  Federal  expenditures. 
Moreover,  tax  reduction  should  be  of  general 
application  rather  than  advantageous  to  a 
comparative  few. 

The  net  reduction  of  Federal  income  un- 
der this  bill  would  be  over  three-quarters 
of  a  billion  dollars  and  we  cannot  afford 
this  reduction  at  this  time  of  great  inter- 
national tensions  and  in  the  face  of  In- 
crea.'^ed  spending  demands  of  the  admln- 
istrafjiii. 

Ml-  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  the  remaining  time 
under  my  control  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Miller  1. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  follow- 
ing the  passage  of  the  tax  bill  by  the 
Hou.-;e.  an  excellent  article  by  the  Hon- 
orable John  W.  Byrnes,  U.S.  Representa- 
tive from  Wisconsin,  was  printed  in  the 
April  issue  of  the  Tax  Review.  The  arti- 
cle is  entitled  'The  Revenue  Act  of  1962: 
A  Dissent."  While  I  recognize  that  a 
number  of  proWems  which  arose  in  con- 
nection with  the  House  version  of  the 
bill  have  been  avoided  by  the  action  of 
the  Senate-,  nevertheless  I  think  the  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  Byrnes  merits  the  attention 
of  the  people,  and  many  of  the  state- 
ments m  the  article  are  entirely  respon- 
sive to  the  situation  presented  by  the  bill 
as  it  is  now  before  the  Senate.  There- 
fore, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Revenue   .^ct  op  1962:    A  Dissent 

(By  Hon    John  W    Byrnes.  U.S.  Representa- 
tive from  Wisconsin ) 

If  one  is  old  fashioned  enough  to  believe 
that  one  of  the  ingredients  of  sound  fiscal 


policy  In  a  time  of  prosperity  is  a  balanced 
budget,  the  need  lor  generous  doses  of 
tranquilizer  pills  is  apparent  when  a  close 
look  Is  taken  at  present  Federal  fiscal  and 
tax  policies.  There  has  been  submitted.  It 
is  true,  a  balanced  budget  for  Hscal  196:3,  but 
it  Is  balanced  only  on  paper,  and  the  paper 
balance  Is  achieved  only  through  a  process 
of  wishful  thinking. 

Such  wishful  thinking  for  fiscal  1963  is  a 
continuation  of  a  trend  already  established. 
Since  the  original,  seven  new  estimates  have 
been  made  of  the  deficit  for  1962.  as  follows : 
$2.1  billion  in  March  1961.  $2  8  billion  In 
March  1961,  $3  6  billion  in  May  1961,  $3  7 
billion  In  June  1961.  $5  3  billion  in  October 
1961.  and  $7  billinn  in  January  1962  The 
latest  estimate  now  appears  to  be  off  by  at 
least  $1  billion  and  the  deficit  will  probably 
be  around  $8  billion. 

On  paper  the  Federal  budget  for  fiscal  1963 
calls  for  expenditures  of  $92.5  billion  to  be 
covered  by  $93  billion  of  receipts.  This  pre- 
carious balance  of  le-ss  than  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent Is  to  be  achieved  through  an  increase  of 
about  $11  billion  in  receipts  from  corporate 
and  individual  Income  taxes  attributable  to 
a  continuing  high  level  of  economic  activity. 
The  realization  of  the  necessary  Income 
In  order  to  achieve  this  balance  Is  predicated 
on  some  very  highly  speculative  assump- 
tions. It  assumes  that  the  recovery  will 
continue  on  a  steady  rise  for  the  next  16 
months.  Remember  always  that  the  pro- 
jection and  guesses  go  to  July  1963.  This 
steady  rise  is  to  carry  the  gross  national 
product  through  this  year  to  a  record  $570 
billion.  Yet.  we  have  already  seen  some 
slippage  In  January  and  February. 

What  about  expenditures?  While  a  bal- 
anced budget  Is  of  extreme  importance,  it  Is 
Important  to  look  at  the  level  of  Federal 
expenditures  and  particularly  the  change  In 
that  level  from  year  to  year. 

Expenditures  proposed  for  fiscal  1963  ex- 
ceed those  of  1962  by  almost  $3.5  billion,  and 
this  follows  an  Increase  in  Federal  spend- 
ing between  1961  and  1962  of  about  $7.5  bil- 
lion. In  this  2-year  span,  we  have  raised 
Federal  expenditures  by  more  than  $11  bil- 
lion. 

This  Is  clearly  not  a  trend  that  Is  consist- 
ent with  Improvement  of  our  International  or 
domestic  economic  position.  This  kind  of  a 
trend  cannot  be  supported  by  economic 
growth.  It  can  only  be  supported  by  In- 
creased taxes. 

If  you  think  this  Is  bad.  look  at  some  of 
the  assumptions  upon  which  the  $92  5  bil- 
lion level  of  expenditures  is  based. 

It  assumes  that  the  farm  program  proposed 
by  the  administration  will  reduce  the  cost 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  by  more 
than  $500  million,  while  still  expanding  the 
food  stamp  plan,  lowering  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer and  raising  farm  income—  a  real  neat 
trick. 

It  assumes  an  end  to  the  postal  deficit 
Yet,  the  postal  rate  increase  bill  which  pa.ssed 
the  House  and  is  pending  in  the  Senate  is 
several  hundred  millions  short  of  reaching  a 
balance  and  the  Congress  is  presently  being 
asked  for  a  14-percent  Increase  In  postal 
workers'  salaries  which  would  add  some  more 
hundreds  of  million  dollars  to  the  postal  def- 
icit. 

The  expenditures  are  also  based  (ni  the  as- 
sumption of  a  resolution  of  the  Berlin  prob- 
lem by  June.  For  example,  no  funds  were 
provided  In  the  budget  to  carry  the  reservists 
and  National  Guard  units  called  up  last  fall 
beyond  June  30,  and  the  administration  is 
now  requesting  additional  fund.= 

The  Interest  on  the  debt  is  underesti- 
mated. If  we  have  a  deficit  budget  and  the 
economic  activity  the  Treasury  Is  forecast- 
ing, then  It  Is  only  reasonable  to  expect 
Interest  rates  to  rise. 

We  could  go  on  and  on  enumerating  the 
precarious  assumptions   on    which    the   bal- 
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anced  budget  is  predicated  Suffice  it  to  say, 
the  budget  h.'«;  a*  many  "ifs  "  as  it  has  dol- 
lars— all  of  which  must  be  favorably  re- 
solved If  it  is  to  be  balanced  on  June  30, 
1963. 

It  Is  tlarming  to  note  that  the  reliable 
and  respected  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Interial  Revenue  Taxation  estimated  on 
April  2  that  present  taxes  would  bring  in 
$4  3  billion  less  revenue  In  fiscal  1963  than 
the  budget  predicts  and,  on  this  basis  alone. 
a  deficit  of   $3  8   billion  is  now  indicated 

Knowl:ig  the  propensities  of  Congress  in 
an  election  year  and  the  phllo-sophy  of  the 
administration  toward  spending,  I  have  no 
hesitation  In  predicting  that  we  can  well 
wind  up  with  a  deficit  of  from  $5  lo  $7  bil- 
lion next  year 

Even  if  the  budget,  as  presented,  would 
produce  a  balance,  there  is  a  basic  philos- 
ophy exjiressed  In  the  administration's  pro- 
gram th:it  should  cause  grave  concern.  It 
Is  the  philosophy  that  all  increases  in  reve- 
nue resu  ting  from  improvement  in  the  econ- 
omy and  from  economic  growth  are  to  be 
preempted — yes,  dedicated  even  in  advance 
of  realization — by  Government  for  enlarged 
Government  spending. 

It  Is  oa  Government  spending  that  we  are 
to  place  our  reliance  for  curing  every  ill  and 
for  strer  gthening  our  economy.  To  advance 
economic  growth,  we  are  to  place  primary  re- 
liance upon  the  rocket  power  of  climbing 
Federal  spending  Every  dollar  of  increased 
revenue  Is  to  be  preempted  for  Government 
spending  and  not  one  cent  Is  to  be  put  to 
work  to  provide  greater  impetus  to  the  pri- 
vate sect;or  of  our  economy. 

We  did  not  achieve  our  position  of  world 
leadership  by  this  route.  This  philosophy. 
If  pursued,  means  we  are  to  reduce  our  re- 
liance on  our  private  enterprise  system  and 
Increase  our  reliance  on  Government  in 
complete  disregard  of  the  fact  that  It  Is 
individual  effort  and  enterprise  that  is  the 
source  of  all  present  and  future  Govern- 
ment income.  If  there  was  ever  a  dangerous 
and  reactionary  road,  this  is  it. 

In  report  after  report,  including  his  eco- 
nomic and  trade  messages,  the  President  has 
emphasized  the  need  for  growth,  the 
strengthening  of  Incentives  for  individual 
effort  and  for  productive  Investment,  the 
need  to  put  our  economy  on  a  basis  which 
will  permit  us  to  be  competitive  with  the 
other  Industrial  nations  of  the  world — par- 
ticularly with  the  rising  Common  Market 
area  of  Western  Europ>e.  Yet  the  growth- 
stunting  potential  of  our  tax  system  Is  com- 
pletely Ignored  The  President's  only  men- 
tion of  tax  reduction  Is  as  a  temporary 
expedient  to  fight  recession — a  preposterous 
proposal  that  Congress  should  surrender  its 
taxing  power,  no  matter  how  limited,  to  the 
Executive, 

We  have  been  told  often  In  the  past — like 
a^  broken  record — "We  know  the  rates  are 
too  high,  we  know  It's  unfair  to  apply  this 
rule  of  taxation  or  that.  We  know  tax  relief 
Is  needed — but  the  Government  needs  the 
money." 

Last  December  the  President,  in  talking 
about  the  need  for  changes  In  tax  deprecia- 
tion allowances,  said.  "We  are  not  unsym- 
pathetic, and  I  can  think  of  very  few  changes 
that  would  be  more  useful  to  the  country 
In  stimulating  employment  and  keeping  us 
competitive,  particularly  with  Western  Eu- 
rope. And  the  only  reason  we  have  limited 
ourselves  to  the  proposal  which  is  now  be- 
fore the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
Is  because  we  do  not  have  the  available 
revenue  to  provide  for  a  tax  reduction  this 
year  " 

The  philosophy  of  the  budget  and  other 
messages,  if  pursued,  will  mean  that  we  will 
never  "have  the  available  revenue  to  provide 
for  a  tax  reduction,"  because  any  potential 
revenue  that  might  be  available  for  such  a 
purpose   is    being   preempted   for   additional 


Government  spending.  Keep  in  mind  that 
the  President,  in  his  budget  message  pro- 
ptxsing  $93  5  billion  in  spending,  said,  "Many 
desirable  new  projects  and  activities  are  be- 
ing deferred  " 

Thus,  the  administration  has  talked  about 
"tax  reform"  only  In  terms  of  taxing  some 
people  more  while  taxing  others  less  What 
the  administration  is  really  talking  about  Is 
tax  juggling,  not  tax  reform.  It  strives  to 
leave  the  impression  that  It  can  work  mir- 
acles by  closmsi  lo(.)pholes  in  our  tax  laws. 

The  term  "loophole,"  correctly  used,  de- 
fines a  method  used  to  avoid  taxes  which 
was  not  intended  by  Congress  Because  we 
have  a  lot  of  ingenious  tax  experts  in  our 
land,  unintended  avenues  for  a\oiding  taxes 
are  opened  up  from  time  to  time  They,  of 
course,  should  be  closed.  There  are  also 
inequities  and  these  should  be  corrected. 
We  have  corrected  some  in  the  current  tax 
bill. 

The  point,  however,  is  that  provisions  of 
law  that  Congress  enacted  intentionally  or 
are  in  the  code  historically  in  order  to  create 
equity  are  not  loopholes.  Yet  it  is  these 
that  seem  to  be  the  favorites  of  i*he  dema- 
gogs, even  though  each  has  its  history  and 
reason  for  existence. 

Many  of  these  so-called  loopholes  exist 
to  overcome  the  burdening  disincentive 
caused  by  our  extremely  high  tax  rates. 
Eliminate  the  high  rates  and  you  eliminate 
the     loopholes." 

The  Treasury  has  announced  it  will  unfxorl 
new  "tax  reform"  proposals  early  this  sum- 
mer. If  the  philosophy  behind  them  is  in 
keeping  with  the  administration's  tax  bill 
which  has  passed  the  House,  I  must  say 
that  I  can  only  view  our  fiscal  and  eco- 
nomic future  with  alarm. 

While  some  of  its  23  sections  are  good, 
desirable,  laudable — and  this  can  probably 
be  attributed  to  the  law  of  averages — over- 
all, the  bill  violates  the  very  basic  concepts 
of  sound  tax  policy  and  fiscal  responsibility. 

Regardless  of  how  much  figure  juggling  Is 
done,  the  bill  involves  a  revenue  loss  of  $1 
billion  in  fiscal  1963  In  one  swoop,  there 
goes  the  balanced  budget  which  the  budget 
message  itself  says  Is  so  lnip<jrtant  under 
present  conditions  If  this  revenue  loss 
would  produce  sound,  growth-inducing  tax 
reform,  the  House  might  have  been  justified 
in  accepting  the  risks  Involved  In  a  deficit 
budget. 

The  bin  does  not   justify  such   risks. 

Consider  Its  two  major  provisions— the 
so-called  investment  credit  and  the  tax  on 
controlled    foreign   corporations. 

Talk  about  closing  loopholes.  The  in- 
vestment credit  is  the  biggest  loophole  and 
unwarranted  subsidy  ever  seriously  consid- 
ered by  the  Congress.  It  is  an  outright  sub- 
sidy of  almost  $2  billion  to  a  segment  of  the 
business  community  which  business  neither 
seeks  nor  wants 

It  isn't  often  that  we  find  the  AFL^IO, 
the  NAM  and  the  chamber  of  commerce  all  in 
bed  together— but  they  all  agree  that  this 
provision  is  unsoimd 

It  can  be  supported  by  business  only  on 
the  very  selfish  ground  that  they  will  be 
able  to  get  their  hands  in  the  till  and  divide 
up  $2  billion. 

It  Is  perfectly  clear  that  the  Treasiu-y  never 
intended  this  to  be  a  permanent  part  of  the 
code,  but  when  the  public  wakes  up  to  the 
absolute  windfall  that  will  be  enjoyed  by 
some,  plus  the  Inequities  and  discrimination 
It  will  visit  upon  others,  the  temporary  na- 
ture of  the  provision  will  be  assured. 

This  credit  has  nothing  to  do  with  de- 
preciation reform  It  amounts,  in  essence, 
to  payment  by  the  Government  of  a  part  of 
the  cost  of  buying  certain  depreciable  prop- 
erty, but  the  Uixpayer  Is  not  even  required 
to  adjust  the  basis  of  the  asset  by  the  amount 
of  the  credit,  and  this  is  the  least  that  should 
be  done. 


It  is  supposed  to  be  an  incentive,  but  it 
applies  to  assets  already  placed  in  service 
Just  :is  long  as  It  was  subsequent  to  Decem- 
ber 31  of  last  year. 

What  Is  needed  Is  true  depreciation  re- 
form, I  have  proposed  that  a  provision  for 
accelerated  depreciation  be  substituted  for 
the  credit.  It  would  permit  an  additional 
depreciation  of  20  percent  of  the  deprecia- 
tion otherwise  allowable. 

This  is  not  Intended  as  the  ultimate  an- 
swer to  the  need  for  depreciation  reform, 
but.  coupled  with  the  Treasury's  consolida- 
tion and  reduction  of  the  useful  lives  pre- 
scrlbiKl  In  Bulletin  F  to  be  announced  soon. 
It  wi:i  at  least  be  a  move  In  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

The  provision  for  applying  withholding  to 
dividends  and  Interest  Is  an  administrative 
monFtroslty,  but  the  proposal  to  tax  the  un- 
distributed earnings  of  controlled  foreign 
corporations  Is  not  only  that  but  highly 
dangerous  as  well. 

E\'eryone  talks  about  the  need  to  sim- 
plify the  code.  If  you  want  to  see  a  tax 
nlgh:mare.  take  a  good  look  at  section  13 
of  the  tax  bill,  then  get  In  a  good  supply 
of  aspirin. 

Section  13  contains  an  attack  on  Ameri- 
can-owned business  In  foreign  countries  un- 
precedented In  Its  harshness.  Its  complexity, 
and  its  irrationality. 

At  this  decisive  time,  when  the  smallness 
of  the  world  has  just  been  dramatically  and 
heroically  demonstrated,  and  when  we  have 
every  reason  to  be  thankful  to  American- 
owned  business  overseas  for  contrlbtiting 
to  our  balance  of  trade  by  providing  a 
market  for  American -made  products  and 
contributing  to  our  balance  of  payments  by 
returning  dividends  and  Interest  to  this 
country,  the  bill  unleashes  an  unprovoked 
attack   on  methods  of   doing  business. 

Entirely  aside  from  Its  drastic  substantive 
effec's.  this  provision  would  discourage 
Ameilcans  from  attempting  to  compete 
abroid  merely  because  of  its  inordinate 
complexity. 

One  example:  Section  13  Is  not  content 
With  taxing  royalties  actually  received  as 
such  by  foreign  corporations.  It  proposes  to 
impute  royalties  to  a  foreign  corporation. 
Royalty  Income  would  be  imputed  to  foreign 
corporations  which  have  income  from  sales 
of  manufactured  Items  where  It  can  be 
argued  that  part  of  the  sales  income  Is  at- 
tributable to  the  use  of  patents,  formulas, 
copyrights,  or  processes  developed  In  the 
United  States. 

It  means,  for  example,  that  any  American- 
owned  foreign  corporation  selling  products 
abroad  will  be  forced  to  allocate  some  por- 
tion of  Its  sales  proceeds  to  the  patent  or 
process  and  this  will  be  taxed  to  the  tJ.S. 
shareholder  as  royalty  Income. 

The  Treasury  has  complained  about  the 
difficulty  of  administering  section  482  and 
the  man-hours  of  revenue  agents'  time  re- 
quired to  allocate  income  properly.  By  com- 
parison to  the  problems  that  will  arise  from 
trying  to  Impute  royalty  income,  the  ad- 
ministration of  section  482  Is  a  revenue 
agent's  dream. 

In  my  16  years  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  I  have  come  to  recognize  the  lust 
of  the  Treasury  for  complexities  and  their 
Insatiable  appetite  for  authority  to  make 
rules  and  regulations.  I  cannot,  for  the 
life  of  me,  however,  understand  the  philoso- 
phy behind  section  13.  and  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  Senate,  when  it  studies  its  far-rang- 
ing Implications,  will  not  reverse  the  mistake 
made  by  the  House  In  adopting  it. 

Our  immediate  needs  if  we  are  to  develop 
sound  tax  policy,  are  apparent : 

The  current  tax  bill  should  provide  for  a 
constructive  step  toward  depreciation  re- 
form Instead  of  a  discriminatory  subsidy 
which  will  neither  provide  Incentive  toward 
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the  kind  of  Investment  we  need  nor  pro- 
vide a  basis  upon  which  such  Investment  can 
be  planned  It  should  take  care  of  genuine 
f, reign  tax  havens  Instead  of  penalizing  and 
making  impossible  the  efforts  of  American 
business  to  compete  In  a  world  which  is 
growing  more  competitive  every  minute. 

Future  tax  bills  should  be  aimed  at  true 
tax  reform  and  not  at  tax  law  juggling.  The 
attack  must  be  upon  the  excessingly  high 
rates  and  the  practical  confiscations  of  profits 
and  capital  resulting  from  the  present  law 
If  we  are  to  evolve  a  truly  growth-producing 
tax  structure. 

The  basic  neod  is  an  attitude  toward  Gov- 
ernment spending  which  will  not  only 
strengthen  our  domestic  and  world  economic 
and  m.onetary  position  but  will  provide  the 
leeway  we  desperately  need  for  the  kind  of 
meaningful  tax  reform  which  we  must  have 
if  we  are  successfully  to  compete  In  the  new 
world  in  which  we  live.  We  need  to  disci- 
pline ourselves  to  the  urgencies  of  the  hour, 
for  the  race  which  looms  ahead  will  go  to 
the  lean  and  self-reliant  and  not  to  the  fat 
and  well  coddled 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr  President,  on  Sat- 
urday. March  31.  there  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Daily  Mirror  an  excellent  edi- 
torial attacking  the  proposed  withhold- 
ing of  tax  on  interest  and  dividends. 
Although  such  a  provision  is  not  in  the 
bill,  so  many  statements  in  favor  of  that 
proposal  have  been  made  that  I  believe 
it  well  to  have  the  editorial  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  Therefore.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fi«sco   or   A   T.\x    Bill 

Knuckling  under  to  the  administration's 
pressure  and  prodding,  the  House  has  passed 
the  tax  revision  bill  which  President  Ken- 
nedy labeled  a  "must  "  We  can  only  hojje 
that  the  Senate  will  exhibit  stronger  resolve 
and  better  judgment  than  did  the  House 
and  will  take  a  long,  realistic  look  at  the  ab- 
surdities, inequities  and  failings  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

Apart  from  the  enormous  bureaucratic 
mushrooming  and  staggering  expense  that 
will  be  required  to  administer  the  bill  If  It 
ever  beconies  law.  the  package  can  be  criti- 
cized on  many  scores.  Today,  we  Intend  tfi 
cunfine  our  remarks  to  the  proposal  to  with- 
hold 20  percent  of  interest  paid  on  savings 
accounts. 

Presumably  by  Imposing  a  withholding 
tax  on  divKleiid  and  Interest  money,  the  bill 
will  produce  an  extra  $650  million  In  reve- 
nue. Nobody  argues  that  tax  delinquents 
and  deadbeats  should  not  be  forced  to  pay 
rhelr  share  But  has  Congress  fully  con- 
sidered the  administrative  cost,  the  conse- 
quences and  the  unfairness  of  collecting  this 
■  exrr.^    revenue  '    by    this   method'' 

The  way  it  will  work  with  savings  ac- 
counts is  that  a  flat  20  percent  will  be  with- 
held on  interest  credited  to  the  depositor. 
This  20  percent  will  be  lopped  oft  his  ac- 
count whether  or  not  he  actually  owes  the 
money  in  taxes 

In  other  w)rds.  Uncle  Sam  will  automati- 
cally get  his  fat  cut  ')f  every  saver's  earned 
interest  even  where  the  Oovernmeut  Isn  t 
entltle<l  to  It, 

Now.  what  happens  when  tJie  saver  wants 
that  cut  returned  to  him  because  his  U\x 
liiibility  will  not  be  hlch  enough  to  warrant 
the  .•\ppllcatlon  of  this  20  percent  levy  on  In- 
terest:* Well,  the  s.\ver  merely  has  to  make 
application  for  a  refund  and  then  c<x)l  his 
heels  while  his  claim  goes  through  the  usual 
bureaticratlc     processing— and     nUIIlons     of 


taxpayers   can   testify   from   experience  how 
long  and  agonizing  Is  the  wait  for  a  refund. 

THE    .MSSURDITIES    NEVER    END 

Moreover,  the  saver  has  to  make  applica- 
tion for  this  refund  every  single  time  the 
bank  credits  his  account  with  earned  In- 
terest Thus,  if  interest  is  credited  quarterly, 
the  depositor,  deprived  of  20  percent  of  the 
money,  must  petition  the  Government  to 
£;ive  it  back  to  him  four  times  a  year. 

Regular  saving  and  the  compounding  of 
interest  hi\s  been  a  cornerstone  of  this 
country's  economy.  Traditionally,  by  leaving 
his  money  in  the  bank,  a  depositor  earns 
interest  on  every  penny  of  his  Interest. 

But  now,  only  80  percent  of  his  earned 
interest  can  begin  earning  new  Interest  Im- 
mediately. The  remaining  20  percent  will 
have  been  handed  over  to  the  Government 
in  anticipation  of  a  tax  bill  which  the  de- 
p.nsitor  may  never  have  to  pay.  When  this 
20  percent  Is  refunded.  It  will  have  been  de- 
prived of  Its  earning  capacity  for  whatever 
length  of  time  the  Government  held  on  to  It. 

The  absurdities  don't  end  there,  either. 
The  Government  gets  its  20  percent  rakeoff 
even  if  the  saver  is  a  child,  a  nonworklng 
dependent,  or  an  elderly  widow. 

If  such  persons  wish  to  be  exempted  from 
the  withholding  tax.  they  must  file  a  cer- 
tificate with  the  institution  where  their 
money  is  on  deposit.  This  might  be  all  right 
for  people  who  are  aware  of  this  provision 
in  the  law  and  understand  its  Import.  But 
how  about  all  the  others,  and  we  can  pre- 
sume there  will  be  great  numbers  of  them, 
who  do  not  know  that  such  a  certificate 
must  be  filed  or  neglect  to  do  so  for  one 
reason  or  another? 

Going  one  step  further,  who  knows  how 
many  tens  of  thousands  of  persons  will  never 
file  their  refund  claims  for  tax  deductions  on 
earned  Interest  because  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  machinations  of  this  complicated 
iesislation? 

The  bookkeeping,  correspondence,  and 
recordkeeping  that  this  new  withholding 
system  will  Involve  is  fearsome  to  contem- 
plate. 

There  must  surely  be  a  better  way  to  catch 
up  with  the  taxpayers  who  fail  to  report 
their  interest  and  dividend  earnings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
minute  remains. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  1  minute. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  the  vote  to  be 
taken  at  the  conclusion  of  the  debate 
or  at  1:15.  the  time  agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
vote  is  to  come  immediately  following 
conclusion  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  on 
the  question  of  whether  the  bill  shall 
pass,  have  the  yeas  and  nays  been 
ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     No. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  question  I  request  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFJl.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered; 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIFXD  '  after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative'.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator 


from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."     Therefore.  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  iMr  Symington!.  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "nay."  Therefore.  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  vote  was  recaintulated. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  iMr.  East- 
land], the  Senator  from  'Washington 
LMr.  MagnusonI,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon LMrs.  Neubercer],  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  i  Mr.  Gore]  are  absent 
on  of!icial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson!,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr.  Hickey], 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr. 
Symington]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico IMr.  Anderson!,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible!,  the  Senator  from 
Mi.ssi.ssippi  fMr.  E.astland]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  IMr.  Macnuson] 
would  each  vote  "yea" 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Hickey  1,  is  paired  with  th' 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Neubercer], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  iMr,  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Bot- 
TUMl,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr. 
Goldwater  ' .  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky IMr,  Morton],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  IMr,  Murphy]  are 
nece.ssarily  absent. 

The  Senators  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken  and  Mr.  ProutyI  are  absent  on 
official  basiness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  'Vermont  iMr.  Aike.v),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  BottumI,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hamp>shire  IMr. 
Murphy]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky IMr.  Morton]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  !  Mr.  Goldwater  ' . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vot«  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  59. 
nays  24.  as  follows: 
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NAYS— 24 


[No.  247  Leg.] 

YEAS— -59 

AUott 

Fulbrlght 

Morsron^y 

Beau 

Hartke 

Moas 

Butler 

H.iyden 

Mundt 

Bvrd.  Va 

Hill 

Mu.skle 

Byrd,  W  Va 

Holland 

Pastore 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Pearson 

Capehart 

Jackson 

Pell 

Carlson 

JilVltS 

Randolph 

Carroll 

Johnston 

Robertson 

Case 

Jordan,  N  C 

Scott 

Chavea 

Jord;vn.  Idaho 

Smathcrs 

Church 

Kerr 

Smith,  Mass. 

Cooper 

Kuchcl 

Smith.  Maine 

Cotton 

Lont;.  Mo. 

Sparkman 

Dlrkaen 

Ix)n^,  Hawaii 

Talmadg« 

Dodd 

Lonj{,  La. 

Wiley 

Sllender 

McCarthy 

Williams,  N.J. 

Snclft 

McClellan 

TouiiR,  N  Dak 

Bnrtn 

McOe« 

Young.  Ohio 

Pong 

Mctcalf 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Proxmlre 

Boggs 

Hickenlooper 

Rtissell 

Burdlck 

Hrufika 

Saltonstall 

Bush 

Keating 

Stennis 

Clark 

Lausche 

Tliunnond 

Curtis 

McNamara 

Tower 

Douglas 

Miller 

. Williams,  Del 

Gruenlng 

Morse 

Yarborough 

NOT  VOTING- 

-17 

Aiken 

Goldwater 

Morton 

Anderson 

Gore 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Hickey 

Neuberger 

Bible 

Kefauver 

Prouty 

Bottum 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Esistland 

Mansfield 

So  the  bill  'H.R.  10650'   was  passed. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lav  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeinc  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Ml  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  there- 
on; and  that  the  Pre.siding  Officer  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presidmt;  Officer  appointed  Mr  Bvrd  of 
Virginia.  Mr  Kerr,  Mr.  L<:)NG  of  lx)uisi- 
ana,  Mr.  Smathers,  Mr.  'Williams  of 
Delaware.  Mr.  Carlson  and  Mr.  Ben- 
nett conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vircmia.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
H.R.  10650,  be  printed  with  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbei'ed :  and  that 
in  the  engro.^sment  of  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  the  Si^creiary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  all 
neces.sary  technical  and  clerical  changes 
and  correction,'^,  includins,;  corrections  in 
sections,  subsections,  et  cetera,  designa- 
tions, table  of  contents,  and  cross  ref- 
erences thereto 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  -Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chain.  Is  there  ob.iection  to  the 
request  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SELF-EMPLOYED  INDIVIDUALS  TAX 
RETIREMENT  ACT  OF  1961 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate?  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No  973.  H.R. 
10. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  A  bill  'H.R. 
10)  to  encourage  the  establl.'^hInent  of 
voluntary  pension  plans  by  self-employed 
individuals 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
'H  R  10'  to  encourage  the  establishment 
of  voluntary  pension  plans  by  self-em- 
ployed individuals,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Finance, 


with  amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Self- 
Employed  Individuals  Tax  Retirement  Act 
of  1961". 

Sec.  2.  Qualification  of  Plans. 

Section  401  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  qualified  pension, 
profit-sharing,  and  stock  bonus  plans)  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(5i  of  subsection  <a)  the  following  new 
sentence:  "For  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
and  paragraph  (10 1,  the  total  compensation 
of  an  Individual  who  is  an  employee  within 
the  meaning  of  subsection  (Cl(l)  means 
such  individual's  earned  Income  (as  defined 
in  subsection  ( c )  ( 2  i  ) ,  and  the  basic  or  reg- 
ular rate  of  compensation  of  such  an  indi- 
vidual shall  be  determined,  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  with  respect  to  that  portion  of  his 
earned  Income  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  his  earned  income  as  the  basic  or  regu- 
lar compensation  of  the  employees  under  the 
plan  bears  to  the  total  compensation  of  such 
employees."; 

( 2 )  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  ( a ) 
the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(7)  A  trust  shall  not  constitute  a  quali- 
fied trust  under  this  section  unless  the  plan 
of  which  such  trust  is  a  part  provides  that, 
upon  its  termination  or  upon  complete  dis- 
continuance of  contributions  under  the 
plan,  the  rights  of  all  employees  to  benefits 
accrued  to  the  date  of  such  termination  or 
discontinuance,  to  the  extent  then  funded, 
or  the  amounts  credited  to  the  employees' 
accounts,  are  notiforfeitable.  This  para- 
graph shall  not  apply  to  benefits  or  con- 
tributions which,  under  provisions  of  the 
plan  adopted  pursuant  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  to 
preclude  the  discrimination  prohibited  by 
paragraph  ( 4 1 .  may  not  be  used  for  desig- 
nated employees  in  the  event  of  early  ter- 
mination of  the  plan. 

••(8)  A  trust  forming  part  of  a  pension 
plan  shall  not  constitute  a  qualified  trust 
under  this  section  unless  the  plan  provides 
that  forfeitures  must  not  be  applied  to  in- 
Increase  the  benefits  any  employeee  would 
otherwise  receive  tinder  the  plan. 

"(9)  In  the  case  of  a  plan  which  provides 
contributior\s  or  benefits  for  employees  some 
or  all  of  whom  are  employees  within  the 
meaning  of  subsection  (ci  di.  a  trust  form- 
ing part  of  such  plan  shall  not  constitute  a 
qualified  trust  under  this  section  unless,  un- 
der the  plan,  the  entire  interest  of  each 
employee — 

"(Ai  either  will  be  distributed  to  him  not 
later  than  his  taxable  year  In  which  he  at- 
tains the  age  of  70' j  years,  or,  in  the  case  of 
an  employee  other  than  an  owner-employee 
las  defined  in  subsection  (c)  (3)  ).  In  which 
he  retires,  whichever  is  the  later,  or 

••(B)  will  be  distributed,  commencing  not 
later  than  such  taxable  year,  (ii  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
SecreUry  or  his  delegate,  over  the  life  of  such 
employee  or  over  the  lives  of  such  employee 
and  his  spouse,  or  di)  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations,  over  a  period  not  extending 
beyond  the  life  expectancy  of  such  employee 
or  the  life  expertaiicy  of  such  employee  and 
his  spouse 

(  10  I  In  the  cuse  of  a  plan  which  provides 
contributions  or  benefits  for  employees  some 
or  all  of  whom  arc  owner-employees  i  as 
defined  in  subsection  (C)(3))  — 

"I  A I  paragraph  (3)  and  the  first  and 
second  sentences  ul  paragraph  iSi  shall  not 
apply  taut- 

iii  such  plan  shi.ll  nut  be  considered 
discriminatory  wiMun  Uie  meiuang  of  para- 
gruph  (4)  merely  because  the  contributions 
or  benefits  of  or  on  twhalf  of  eniployees 
vinder  the  plan  boar  a  uniform  rel«tlon&hlp 
to  the  total  cumpcnsntlon,  or  the  basic  or 


regular  rate  of  compensation,  of  such  em- 
ployees, and 

••(11)  such  plan  shall  not  be  considered 
discriminatory  within  the  meaning  of  para- 
graph (4)  solely  because  under  the  plan  con- 
tributions described  In  subsection  (e)  (3H  Ai 
which  are  in  excess  of  the  amounts  which 
may  be  deducted  under  section  404  (deter- 
mined without  regard  to  section  404(a)  ( 10)  ) 
for  the  taxable  year  may  be  made  on  behalf 
of  any  owner-employee;   and 

"(B)  a  trust  forming  a  part  of  such  plan 
shall  constitute  a  qualified  trust  under  this 
section  only  If  the  requirements  In  subsec- 
tion (d)   are  also  met.":  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (C)  as  sub- 
section ( h )  and  Inserting  after  subsection 
(b)   the  following  new  subsections: 

"(C)  Definitions  and  Rules  Relating  to 
Self-employed  Individuals  and  Owner-Em- 
ployees.—  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  Employee. — The  term  employee'  in- 
cludes, for  any  taxable  year,  an  individtial 
who  has  earned  Income  (as  defined  in  para- 
graph (2))  for  the  taxable  year.  To  the  ex- 
tent provided  In  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  such  term  also 
Includes,  for  any  taxable  year — 

"(A)  an  Individual  who  would  be  an  em- 
ployee within  the  meaning  of  the  preceding 
sentence  but  for  the  fact  that  the  trade  or 
business  carried  on  by  such  individual  did 
not  have  net  profits  for  the  taxable  year, 
and 

••<B)  an  Individual  who  has  been  an  em- 
ployee within  the  meaning  of  the  preceding 
sentence  for  any  prior  taxable  year. 

•■(2)  Earned  income. — 

••(A)  In  general. — The  term  earned  in- 
come" means  the  net  earnings  from  self-em- 
ployment (as  defined  in  section  1402(a))  to 
the  extent  that  such  net  earnings  constitute 
earned  income  (as  defined  in  section  911(b) 
but  determined  with  the  application  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)  ).  but  such  net  earnings  shall 
be  determined — 

••(1)  without  regard  to  paragraphs  (4)  and 
(5)  of  section  1402(c). 

■•(11)  in  the  case  of  any  individual  who  is 
treated  as  an  employee  under  sections  3121 
(d)(3)  (A),  (C).  or  (D).  without  regard  to 
paragraph    (2)    of  section    1402(ci.  and 

••(ill)  without  regard  to  Items  which  are 
not  included  in  gross  income  for  purpjoses 
of  this  chapter,  and  the  deductions  properly 
allocable  to  or  chargeable  against  such  Items. 
For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  sec- 
tions 911  (bi  and  1402  as  in  effect  for  a  tax- 
able year  ending  on  December  31.  1961.  and 
subparagraph  (B),  as  in  effect  for  a  taxable 
year  beginning  on  January  1,  1962.  shall  be 
treated  as  having  been  in  effect  for  all  tax- 
able years  ending  before  such  date 

•"(B)    Earned  income  when  both  personal 

SERVICES  AND  CAPriAL  ARE  MATERI\L  INCOME- 
PRODUCING  FACTORS — In  applying  section 
911(b)  for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  in 
the  case  of  an  individual  who  is  an  employee 
within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  1 1 1  and 
who  Is  engaged  in  a  trade  or  business  in 
which  both  personal  services  and  caplt.-,l  are 
m.Tt<rial  Income-producing  factors  and  with 
respect  to  which  the  individual  actually 
renders  personal  services  on  a  full-time,  or 
substantially  full-time,  basis,  so  much  of  his 
share  of  the  net  profits  of  such  trade  or 
business  as  does  not  exceed  $2,500  shall  be 
considered  as  earned  Income.  In  the  case  of 
any  such  individual  who  is  engaged  in  more 
than  one  trade  or  business  with  respect  to 
which  he  actually  renders  substantial  per- 
sonal services,  if,  with  respect  to  all  such 
trades  or  businesses  he  HCtually  renders  per- 
sonal services  on  a  fuU-tiine.  or  subauntlally 
full-time,  basis,  there  shall  be  c<msider«<l  m 
e.uiied  income  with  respeci  to  the  trades  or 
businesses  in  which  bttli  i>er&onul  serNlces 
and  capital  are  mRieriui  inoMincprtxiu-ing 
factors — 
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"(I)  80  much  of  his  share  of  the  net 
profits  of  such  trades  or  businesses  as  does 
not  exceed  $2,500,  reduced  by 

■■(lii  his  share  of  the  net  profits  of  any 
trade  or  business  in  which  only  personal 
services  is  a  material  Income-producing 
factor. 

The  preceding  sentences  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  reduce  the  share  of  net  profits  of 
any  trade  or  business  which  under  the  sec- 
ond senience  of  section  911(b)  would  be 
considered  as  earned  Income  of  any  such 
individual, 

■•(3)  OWN-ER-EMPLOYEZ. — The  term  owner- 
employee'  means  an  employee  who — 

•■|Ai  owns  the  entire  Interest  in  an  un- 
incorporated trade  or  business,  or 

•iB)  in  the  case  of  a  partnership.  Is  a 
partner  who  owns  more  than  10  percent  of 
either  the  capital  Interest  or  the  profits  in- 
terest in  such  partnership. 
To  the  extent  provided  in  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  such 
term  also  means  an  individual  who  has  been 
an  owner-employee  within  the  meaning  of 
the  preceding  sentence. 

•■(4)  Employer. — An  individual  who  owns 
the  entire  Interest  in  an  unincorporated 
trade  or  business  shall  be  treated  as  his  own 
employer  A  partnership  shall  be  treated  as 
the  employer  of  each  partner  who  is  an  em- 
ployee within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  ( 1 1 . 

"(5)  CoNSTRrcnvE  ownership — An  Indi- 
vidual shall  be  treated  as  owning  any  Inter- 
est in  an  unincorporated  trade  or  business 
which  Ls  owned,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  his 
spouse  or  minor  children.  An  individual  who 
owns  any  Interest  in  an  unincorporated  trade 
or  business  or  Is  an  employee  of  such  trade 
or  business  shall  be  treated  as  owning  any 
interest  in  such  unincorporated  trade  or 
business  which  l5  owned,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, by  his  ancestors  or  lineal  descendant.s 
Any  Interest  treated  as  owr.ed  by  any  indi- 
vidual by  rea.son  of  the  application  of  the 
preceding  sentences  shall  not  be  treated  as 
owned  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  applyina: 
such  sentences  m  order  to  make  any  other 
individual  the  constructive  owner  of  such 
Interest.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a 
legally  adopted  child  of  an  individual  shall  b-- 
treated  as  a  child  of  such  individual  by  blofxi. 

"(6)  COI*TRIBUTIONS  ON  BEH.ALr  OF  OWNER- 
EMPLOYEES. — The  term  'contribution  on  be- 
half of  an  owner-employee'  Includes,  except 
as  the  context  otherwise  requires,  a  contri- 
bution under  a  plan — 

"(Ai  by  the  employer  for  an  owner-em- 
j>ioyee,  and 

"iBi  by  an  owner-employee  as  an  em- 
ployee. 

"(d)  ADBmoNAL  Requirements  for  Qcali- 
FTc.ATioN  OF  Trusts  .and  Plans  Benefiting 
Owner-Employees. — A  trust  forming  part  of 
a  pension  or  profit-sharing  plan  which  pro- 
vides contributions  or  benefits  for  employees 
some  or  all  of  whom  are  owner-employees 
shall  constitute  a  qualified  trust  under  this 
section  only  If,  In  addition  to  meeting  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (  a  i ,  the  following 
requirements  of  this  subsection  are  met  by 
the  trust  and  by  the  plan  of  which  such 
trust  is  a  part : 

"( 1 )  In  the  case  of  a  trust  which  is  created 
on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thi.s 
subsection,  or  which  was  created  before 
such  date  but  Is  not  exempt  from  tax  under 
section  501(a)  as  an  organization  described 
In  subsection  (a)  on  the  day  before  such 
date,  the  trustee  Is  a  bank,  but  a  person 
(including  the  employer)  other  than  a  bank 
may  be  granted,  under  the  trust  Instrument, 
the  power  to  control  the  investment  of  the 
trust  funds  either  by  directing  Investments 
(including  reinvestments,  disposals,  and  ex- 
changes) or  by  disapproving  prop<isec  in- 
vestments ( including  reinvestments,  dis- 
posals, and  exchanges  ) .  This  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  to  a  trust  created  or  organized  out- 
side   the    United   States   before    the    dat-e    of 


the  enactment  of  this  subsection  if,  under 
section  402(c),  it  Is  treated  as  exempt  from 
tax  under  section  501(a)  on  the  day  before 
such  date.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  'bank"  means  a  bank  as  defined  In 
section  581.  a  corporation  which  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Its  Incorporation  Is 
subject  to  supervision  and  examination  by 
the  commissioner  of  banking  or  other  officer 
of  such  State  in  charge  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  banking  laws  of  such  State,  and. 
in  the  case  of  a  trust  created  or  organized 
outside  the  United  States,  a  bank  or  trust 
company,  wherever  incorporated,  exercising 
fiduciary  powers  and  subject  to  supervision 
and  examination  by  governmental  authority. 

"(2)  Under  the  plan — 

"(A)  the  employees'  rights  to  or  derived 
from  the  contributions  under  the  plan  are 
nonforfeitable  at  the  time  the  contributions 
are   paid   to  or   under  the  plan;    and 

••(B)  in  the  case  of  a  profit-sharing  plan, 
there  is  a  definite  formula  for  determining 
the  contributions  to  be  made  by  the  em- 
ployer on  behalf  of  employees  (other  than 
owner-employees) . 

Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  to  con- 
tributions which,  under  provisions  of  the 
plan  adopted  pursuant  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  to 
preclude  the  discrimination  prohibited  by 
subsection  (a)(4),  may  not  be  used  to  provide 
benefits  for  designated  employees  in  the 
event  of  early  termination  of  the  plan. 

'■(3)  The  plan  benefits  each  employee 
having  a  period  of  employment  of  3  years  or 
more.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  term  "employee"  does  not  in- 
clude any  employee  whose  customary  em- 
ployment is  for  not  more  than  20  hours  In 
any  one  week  or  Is  for  not  more  than  5 
months  In  any  calendar  year. 

"(4)  Under  the  plan — 

•■(A)  contributions  or  benefits  are  not 
pro\ided  for  any  owner-employee  unless 
such  owner-employee  has  consented  to  being 
included  under  the  plan;  and 

•■  I  B  )  no  benefits  may  be  paid  to  any  owner- 
employee,  except  In  the  case  of  his  becom- 
ing disabled  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
213 1 g)  (3)  ),  prior  to  his  attaining  the  age  of 
59 '2   years. 

"(5)  The  plan  does  not  permit — 

"(A)  contributions  to  be  made  by  the  em- 
ployer on  behalf  of  any  owner-employee  in 
excess  of  the  amounts  which  may  be  de- 
ducted under  section  404  (determined  with- 
out regard  to  section  404(a)  (10))  for  the 
taxable   year; 

••(B)  in  the  case  of  a  plan  which  provides 
contributions  or  benefits  only  for  owner- 
employees,  contributions  to  be  made  on  be- 
half of  any  owner-employee  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  w'hlch  may  be  deducted  under  sec- 
tion 404  (determined  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 404(a)  (10)  )  for  the  taxable  year;  and 

"(C)  If  a  distribution  under  the  plan  is 
made  to  any  employee  and  if  any  portion  of 
such  distribution  is  an  amount  described  In 
.section  72(m)  (5)  (A)  (1),  contributions  to  be 
made  on  behalf  of  such  employee  for  the 
5  taxable  years  succeeding  the  taxable  year 
in  which  such  distribution  is  made. 

Subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  shall  not  apply 
to  any  contribution  which  Is  not  considered 
to  be  an  excess  contribution  (as  defined  In 
subsection  (e)(1))  by  reason  of  the  applica- 
tion of  subsection  (e)i(3). 

"16)  Except  as  provided  in  this  paragraph, 
the  plan  meets  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (a)(4)  without  taking  into  account  for 
any  purpose  contributions  or  benefits  under 
chapter  2  (relating  to  tax  on  self -employ- 
ment Income),  chapter  21  (relating  to  Fed- 
eral Insurance  Contributions  Act),  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended,  or  any 
other  Federal  or  State  law.    If — 

"fA)  of  the  contributions  deductible 
under  section  404  (determined  without  re- 
gard to  section  404(a)  (10)),  not  more  than 
one-third  is  deductible  by  reason  of  contribu- 


tions by  the  employer  on  behalf  of  owner- 
employees,  and 

"(B)  taxes  paid  by  the  owner-employees 
under  chapter  2  (relating  to  tax  on  self- 
employment  income),  and  the  taxes  which 
would  be  payable  under  such  chapter  2  by 
the  owner-employees  but  for  paragraphs  (4) 
and  (5)  of  section  1402(c),  are  taken  Into 
account  as  contributions  by  the  employer 
on   behalf   of   such   owner -employees, 

then  taxes  paid  under  section  3111  (relating 
to  tax  on  employers)  with  respect  to  an 
employee  may.  for  purposes  of  subsection 
(a)(4),  be  taken  into  account  as  contribu- 
tions by  the  employer  for  such  employee 
under  the  plan. 

"'(7)  Under  the  plan,  if  an  owner-em- 
ployee dies  before  his  entire  Interest  has  been 
distributed  to  him,  or  if  distribution  has 
been  commenced  In  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (a)(9)(B)  to  his  surviving  spouse  and 
such  surviving  spouse  dies  before  hts  entire 
interest  has  been  distributed  to  such  sur- 
viving spouse,  his  entire  Interest  (or  the 
remaining  part  of  such  interest  If  distribu- 
tion thereof  has  commenced)  will,  within 
5  years  after  his  death  (or  the  death  of  his 
surviving  spou-se).  be  distributed,  or  applied 
to  the  purchase  oi  an  immediate  annuity  for 
his  beneflcLary  'jt  beneficiaries  lor  the  bene- 
ficiary or  beneficiaries  of  his  surviving 
spouse)  which  will  be  payable  for  the  lite 
of  such  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  (or  for 
a  term  certain  not  extending  beyond  the  life 
expectancy  of  such  beneficiary  or  benefici- 
aries) and  which  will  be  immediately  dis- 
tributed to  such  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries. 
The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  If 
distribution  of  the  Interest  of  an  owner- 
employee  has  commenced  and  such  distribu- 
tion is  for  a  term  certain  over  a  period  per- 
mitted under  subsection   (a  i  (9)  1  B)  (il) . 

"(8)   Under  the  plan — 

"(A)  any  contribution  which  Is  an  excess 
contribution,  together  with  the  income  at- 
tributable to  such  excess  contribution,  is 
(unless  subsection  (e)(2)(E)  applies)  to 
be  repaid  to  the  owner-employee  on  who.'se 
behalf    such    excess    contribution    Is    made: 

"(B)  if  for  any  taxable  year  the  plan  does 
not,  by  reason  of  subsection  1  e  )  1 2  )  (  A ) ,  meet 
(for  purposes  of  section  404)  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection  with  respect  to  an 
owner-employee,  the  income  for  the  taxable 
year  attributable  to  the  Interest  of  such 
owner-employee  under  the  plan  Is  to  be  paid 
to  such  owner-employee;  and 

"(C)  the  entire  Interest  of  an  owner -em- 
ploj-ee  Is  to  be  repaid  to  hlin  when  required 
by  the  provisions  of  subsection   (e)(2)(E) 

"(9)  (A)  If  the  plan  provides  contributions 
or  benefits  for  an  owner-employee  who  con- 
trols, or  for  two  or  more  owner-employees 
who  together  control,  the  trade  or  business 
with  respect  to  which  the  plan  Is  estab- 
lished, and  who  also  control  as  an  owner- 
employee  or  as  owner-employees  one  or 
more  other  trades  or  businesses,  such  plan 
and  the  plans  established  with  respect  to 
such  other  trades  or  businesses,  when 
coalesced,  constitute  a  single  plan  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a) 
(Including  paragraph  (10)  thereof)  and  of 
this  subsection  with  respect  to  the  employees 
of  all  such  trades  or  businesses  (Including 
the  trade  or  buslne.ss  with  respect  to  which 
the  plan  Intended  to  qualify  under  this 
section   Is   established  ) . 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A). 
an  owner-employee,  or  two  or  more  owner- 
employees,  shall  be  considered  to  control  a 
trade  or  business  if  such  owner-employee,  or 
such  two  or  more  owner-employees  to- 
gether— 

"(I)  own  the  entire  interest  in  an  un- 
incorporated trade  or  business,  or 

"(li)  in  the  case  of  a  partnership,  own 
more  than  50  percent  of  either  the  capital 
Interest  or  the  profits  Interest  in  such 
partnership. 
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For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  an 
owner-employee,  or  two  or  more  owner -em- 
ployees, shall  be  treated  as  owning  any  in- 
terest in  a  partnership  which  is  owned,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  by  a  partnership  which 
such  owner -employee,  or  such  two  or  more 
owner-employees,  are  considered  to  control 
within  the  meaning  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence. 

"(10)  The  plan  does  not  provide  contribu- 
tions or  benefits  for  any  owner-employee  who 
controls  ( within  the  meaning  of  paragraph 
(9)  (B)  ).  or  for  two  or  more  owner-employees 
who  together  control,  as  an  owner-employee 
or  as  owner-employees,  any  other  trade  or 
business,  unless  the  employees  of  each  trade 
or  business  which  such  owner-employee  or 
such  owner-employees  control  are  included 
under  a  plan  which  meets  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (a)  (including  paragraph  (10) 
thereof)  and  of  this  subsection,  and  provides 
contributions  and  benefits  for  employees 
which  are  not  less  favorable  than  contribu- 
tions and  benefits  provided  for  owner- 
employees  under  the  plan. 

"(11)  Under  the  plan,  contributions  on 
behalf  of  any  owner-employee  may  be  made 
only  with  respect  to  the  earned  Income  of 
such  owner-employee  which  Is  derived  from 
the  trade  or  business  with  respect  to  which 
such  plan  Is  established. 

"(e)  Excess  Contributions  on  Behalf  of 
Owmtr-Emplotees.— 

"(1)  Excess  contkibltion  defined. — For 
purfKJses  of  this  section,  the  term  excess  con- 
tribution' means,  except  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (3)  — 

"(A)  if.  In  the  taxable  year,  contributions 
are  made  under  the  plan  only  on  behalf  of 
own';r-employees.  the  amount  of  any  con- 
tribution made  on  behalf  of  any  owner- 
employee  which  (Without  regard  to  this  sub- 
sect:  on)  Is  not  deductible  under  section  404 
(determined  without  regard  to  section  404 
(a)  (10)  )  for  the  taxable  year;  or 

"(B)  If,  In  the  taxable  year,  contributions 
are  made  under  the  plan  on  behalf  of  em- 
ployees other  than  owner -employees — - 

"(1)  the  amount  of  any  contribution  made 
by  the  employer  on  behalf  of  any  owner- 
employee  which  (wlthoxit  regard  to  this  sub- 
sect.on)  is  not  deductible  under  section  404 
(determined  without  regard  to  section  404 
(a) ) 10)  )   for  the  taxable  year: 

"(11)  the  amount  of  any  contribution  made 
by  s.ny  owner-employee  (as  an  employee)  at 
a  rate  which  exceeds  the  rate  of  contribu- 
tions permitted  to  be  made  by  employees 
other  than  owner-employees; 

"(ill)  the  amount  of  any  contribution 
made  by  any  owner-employee  (as  an  em- 
ployee) which  exceeds  the  lesser  of  $2,5(.")0 
or  10  percent  of  the  earned  Income  for  such 
taxable  year  derived  by  such  owner-employee 
frora  the  trade  or  business  with  respect  to 
which  the  plan  is  established;  and 

"iv)  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  on 
whose  behalf  contributions  are  made  under 
moie  than  one  plan  as  an  owner-employee, 
the  amount  of  any  contribution  made  by 
sue  a  ovener-employee  (as  an  employee  •  un- 
der all  such  plans  which  exceeds  $2,500;  and 
"(C)  the  amount  of  any  contribution 
made  on  behalf  of  an  owner-employee  in  any 
taxable  year  for  which,  under  paragraph 
(2)  (A)  or  (E).  the  plan  does  not  (for  pur- 
poses of  section  404)  meet  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (d)  with  respect  to  such 
owner-employee. 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  amount 
of  any  contribution  which  Is  allocable  (de- 
ternalncd  In  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate) 
to  ihe  purchase  of  life,  accident,  health,  or 
other  Insurance  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account. 

"(2)     EfFK-T    OF    EXCESS    CONTRIBUTION. — 

"(A)  In  GENERAL. — If  an  excess  contribu- 
tion (other  than  an  excess  contribution  to 
which  subparagraph  (E)  applies)  is  made 
on  behalf  of  an  owner-employee  in  any  tax- 
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able  year,  the  plan  with  respect  to  which 
such  excess  contribution  is  made  shall,  ex- 
cept as  provided  In  rubparagraphs  ( C 1  and 
(D).  be  considered,  for  purposes  of  section 
404  as  not  meeting  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (d)  with  respect  to  such  owner- 
employee  for  the  taxable  year  and  lor  all 
succeeding  taxable  years. 

•■(B)  Inclusion  or  amounts  in  gross 
INCOME  OF  owner-employees — For  any  tax- 
able year  for  which  any  plan  does  not  meet 
tl.e  requirements  of  subsection  (d)  with  re- 
spect to  an  owner-employee  by  reason  of 
subparagraph  (Ai.  the  gross  income  of  such 
owner-employee  shall,  for  purposes  of  this 
chapter.  Include  the  amount  of  Income  for 
such  taxable  year  attributable  to  the  in- 
terest of  such  owner-employee  under  such 
plan. 

"(Ci  Repayment  within  prescribed  pe- 
riod— Subparagraph  (Ai  shall  not  apply  to 
an  excess  contribution  with  respect  to  any 
taxable  year.  If,  on  or  before  the  close  of  the 
6-month  period  beginning  on  the  day  on 
which  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  sends  no- 
tice (by  certified  or  registered  mail)  to  the 
person  to  whom  such  excess  contribution 
was  paid  of  the  amount  of  such  excess  con- 
tribution, the  amount  of  such  excess  con- 
tribution, and  the  Income  attributable  there- 
to, Is  repaid  to  the  owner-employee  on  whose 
behalf  such  excess  contribution  was  made. 
If  the  excess  contribution  Is  an  excess  con- 
tribution as  defined  in  paragraph  (1)(A)  or 
(B)  (1) .  or  Is  an  excess  contribution  as  defined 
in  paragraph  ( 1 )  (C)  with  respect  to  which  a 
deduction  has  been  claimed  under  section 
404,  the  notice  required  by  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  not  be  mailed  prior  to  the 
time  that  the  amount  of  the  tax  under  this 
chapter  of  such  owner-employee  for  the  tax- 
able year  In  which  such  excess  contribution 
was  made  has  been  finally  determined. 

"(D)  Repayment  after  prescribed  pe- 
riod— If  an  excess  contribution,  together 
with  the  income  attributable  thereto,  is  not 
repaid  within  the  6-month  period  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (C) ,  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  to  an  excess  contribution  with  re- 
spect to  any  taxable  year  beginning  with  the 
taxable  year  In  which  the  person  to  whom 
such  excess  contribution  was  paid  repays  the 
amount  of  such  excess  contribution  to  the 
owner-employee  on  whose  behalf  such  excess 
contribution  was  made,  and  pays  to  such 
owner-empioyee  the  amount  of  Income  at- 
tributable to  the  Interest  of  such  owner- 
employee  which,  under  subparagraph  (B). 
has  been  included  in  the  gross  income  of 
such  owner-employee  for  any  prior  taxable 
year. 

"(E)  Special  rule  if  excess  conteibutton 
w^as  willfl'lly  made— If  an  excess  contribu- 
tion made  on  behalf  of  an  owner-employee  is 
determined  to  have  been  willfully  made, 
then — 

•'(I)  subparagraphs  (A),  (B).  (C),  and 
(D)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  such  ex- 
cess contribution; 

•■  i  li  I  there  shall  be  distributed  to  the  own- 
er-employee on  whose  behalf  such  excess 
contribution  was  willfully  made  his  entire  In- 
terest in  all  plans  with  respect  to  which  he  is 
an  owner-employee;  and 

•  (ill)  no  plan  shall,  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 404,  be  considered  as  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (di  with  respect  to 
such  owner-employee  for  the  taxable  year  In 
which  it  Is  determined  that  such  excess  con- 
tribution was  willfully  made  and  for  the  6 
taxable  years  following  such  taxable  year. 

"(Fi  Statute  of  limitations. — In  any  case 
In  which  subparagraph  (A)  applies,  the  pe- 
riod for  assessing  any  deficiency  arising  by 
reason  of — 

"(1)  the  disallowance  of  any  deduction 
under  section  404  on  account  of  a  plan  not 
meeting  the  requirements  of  subsection  (d) 
with  respect  to  tlie  owner-employee  on  whose 
behalf  an  excess  contribution  was  made,  or 

••(11)  the  Inclusion,  under  subparagraph 
(B) .  in  gross  income  of  such  owner-employee 


of  Income  attributable  to  the  interest  of 
such   owner-employee  under  a  plan. 

for  the  taxable  year  in  which  such  excess 
contribution  was  made  or  for  any  succeed- 
ing taxable  year  shall  not  expire  prior  to 
one  year  after  the  close  of  the  6-month  pe- 
riod referred  to  in  subparagraph   (C). 

"(3)  CONTRIBtTTONS  FOR  PREMIUMS  ON  AN- 
NUITY, rrc.,  CONTRACTS. — A  Contribution  by 
the  employer  on  behalf  of  an  owner-em- 
ployee shall  not  be  considered  to  be  an  ex- 
cess contribution  within  the  meaning  of  par- 
agraph ( 1 ) ,  if — 

•"(A)  under  the  plan  such  contribution  is 
required  to  be  applied  1  directly  or  through 
a  trustee)  to  pay  premiums  or  other  con- 
sideration for  one  or  more  annuity,  endow- 
ment, or  life  Insurance  contracts  on  the  life 
of  such  owner-employee  Issued  under  the 
plan. 

"(B)  the  amount  of  such  contribution  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  deductible  under  section 
404  (determined  without  regard  to  section 
404ia)(10i)  with  respect  to  contributions 
made  by  the  employer  on  behalf  of  such 
owner-employee  under  the  plan,  and 

"(C)  the  amount  of  such  contribution  does 
not  exceed  the  average  of  the  amounts  which 
were  deductible  under  section  404  (deter- 
mined without  regard  to  section  404 1  a) 
(10)  )  with  resf>ect  to  contributions  made  by 
the  employer  on  behalf  of  such  owner-em- 
jiloyee  under  the  plan  (or  which  would  have 
been  deductible  under  such  section  if  such 
.■iectlon  had  been  In  effect)  for  the  first  3 
1-axable  years  (i  1  preceding  the  year  in  which 
i.he  last  such  annuity,  endowment,  or  life 
insurance  contract  was  issued  under  the  plan 
and  (11)  In  which  such  owner-employee  de- 
rived earned  income  from  the  trade  or  busi- 
ness with  respect  to  which  the  plan  is  estab- 
lished, or  for  so  many  of  such  taxable  years 
iis  such  owner-em.ployee  was  engaged  in  such 
trade  or  business  and  derived  earned  Income 
therefrom. 

"In  the  case  of  any  Individual  on  whose 
behalf  contributions  described  In  subpara- 
graph (A)  are  made  under  more  than  one 
plan  as  an  owner-employee  during  any  tax- 
able year,  the  preceding  sentence  shall  not 
apply  if  the  amotmt  of  such  contributions 
under  ail  such  plans  for  such  taxable  year 
exceeds  $2,500  Any  contribution  which  Is 
not  considered  to  be  an  excess  contribution 
by  reason  of  the  application  of  this  para- 
graph shall,  for  purposes  of  subparagraphs 
(Bi  (11),  (lii),  and  (lvi  of  paragraph  (1), 
be  taken  Into  account  as  a  contribution  made 
by  such  owner-employee  as  an  employee  to 
the  extent  that  the  amount  of  such  con- 
tribution Is  not  deductible  under  section 
404  (determined  without  regard  to  section 
404(a)  (10))  for  the  taxable  year,  but  only 
for  the  purpose  of  applying  such  subpara- 
graphs to  other  contributions  made  by  such 
owner-employee  as  an  employee. 

"(f)    Certain  Custodial  Accounts. — 
"(1)    Treatment  as  qualified  trust. — For 
purposes  of  this   title,  a  custodial  account 
shall  be   treated   as  a  qualified  trust   under 
this  section.  If — 

•'(A)  such  c\istodial  account  would,  except 
for  the  fact  that  it  Is  not  a  trust,  consti- 
tute a  qualified  trust  under  this  section; 

"(B)  the  custodian  is  a  bank  (as  defined 
In  subsection  (d)(1)); 

"(C)  the  investment  of  the  funds  In  such 
account  (including  all  earnings)  is  to  be 
made — 

"(1)  solely  In  regulated  Investment  com- 
pany stock  with  respect  to  which  an  employee 
is  the  beneficial  owner,  or 

"(11)  solely  in  annuity,  endowment,  or  life 
insurance  contracts  issued  by  an  Insurance 
company; 

"(D)  the  shareholder  cf  record  of  any  such 
stock  described  in  subparagraph  (C)  U)  is 
the  custodian  or  Its  nominee,  and 

"(E)  the  contracts  described  in  subpara- 
graph (C)(ll)  are  held  by  the  custodian 
until  distributed  under  the  plan. 
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For  purposes  of  this  title.  In  the  case  of  a 
custodial  account  treated  as  a  qualified  trust 
under  this  section  by  reason  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  the  custodian  of  such  account 
shall  be  treated  as  the  trustee  thereof. 

-1 2)  Definition —For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (11.  the  term  regulated  investment 
company     means     a    domestic     corporation 

which — 

■lA)  is  a  regulated  investment  company 
uithin  the  meaning  of  section  851ia..  and 
■•(B)  issues  only  redeemable  stock, 
■■ig)  Annuity  Defined. — For  purposes  of 
this  section  and  sections  402,  403,  and  404, 
the  term  annuity'  includes  a  face-amount 
certificate,  as  defined  In  section  2iai(15i  of 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  (15 
use.  sec.  80a-2):  but  does  not  include  any 
contract  or  certificate  issued  after  December 
31.  1961,  which  is  transferable,  if  any  person 
other  than  the  trustee  of  a  trust  described 
in  section  401(ai  which  is  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  501  ( a)  is  the  owner  of  suci 
contract  or  certificate." 

Sec  3  DEDUcTiBiLrrY  of  CoNTRiBrrioNS  td 
Plans. 
(ai  Inclusion  of  Self-Employed  Indi- 
viduals.—Section  404(a)  of  the  Internj.l 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  de- 
ductibility of  contributions  to  pension,  an- 
nuity, profit-sharing,  or  stock  bonus  plars 
or  plans  of  deferred  compensation)  .s 
amended — 

(  1 1  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  (2)  "and 
(6(,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(6).  (7', 
and  (8).  and.  if  applicable,  (9)  and.  In  the 
case  of  a  plan  described  in  paragraph  (9)  of 
this  subsection,  which  meets  the  requin;- 
ments  of  section  401ia)il0)  and  of  sectlcn 
401(di  (Other  than  paragraph  (1)),";  ar.d 
(2)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (7)  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(8)  Self-employfd  individuals. — In  the 
case  of  a  plan  included  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) , 
(2),  or  (3)  which  provides  contributions 
or  benefits  for  employees  some  or  all  of 
whom  are  employees  within  the  meaning 
of  section  401ic)(l),  for  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"lA)  the  term  'employee'  includes  an  in- 
dividual who  is  an  employee  within  the 
meaning  of  section  401ic)(l),  and  the  eri- 
ployer  of  such  individual  is  the  person 
treated  as  his  employer  under  section 
401ic) (4) ; 

"iB)  the  term  'earned  income'  has  the 
meaning  assigned  to  it  by  section  401  (  c  i  (  2  ) ; 
"(C)  the  contributions  to  such  plan  en 
behalf  of  an  individual  who  is  an  employee 
within  the  meaning  of  section  401ic)(:) 
shall  be  considered  to  satisfy  the  conditions 
of  section  162  or  212  to  the  extent  that  such 
contributions  do  not  exceed  the  earned  in- 
come of  such  individual  derived  from  the 
trade  or  business  with  respect  to  which  su<-h 
plan  is  established,  and  to  the  extent  that 
such  contributions  are  not  allocable  (de- 
termined in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate) 
to  the  purchase  of  life,  accident,  health,  or 
other  Insurance;  and 

"(D)  any  reference  to  compensation  shall. 
in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is  an  em- 
ployee within  the  meaning  of  section  401  (?) 
( 1) .  be  considered  to  be  a  reference  to  tiie 
earned  Income  of  such  Individual  derived 
from  the  trade  or  business  with  respect  to 
which  the  plan   is  established. 

"(9)  Plans  benefiting  owner-emplot- 
EES, — In  the  ciise  of  a  plan  included  m  para- 
graph (1).  (2),  or  (3)  which  provides  con- 
tributions or  benefits  for  empkiyees  some  or 
all  of  whom   are  owner-employees — 

"(A)  the  limitations  provided  by  para- 
graphs ( 1) .  (2),  (3) ,  and  (7)  on  the  amoun',s 
deductible  for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  com- 
puted, with  respect  to  contributions  on  be- 
half of  employees  (other  than  owner-err- 
ployees),  as  if  such  employees  were  the  only 
employees  for  whom  contributions  and  bene- 
fits are  provided  under  the  plan; 


"(B)  the  limitations  provided  by  para- 
graphs (1).  (2),  (3),  and  (7)  on  the  amounts 
deductible  for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  com- 
puted, with  respect  to  contributions  on  be- 
half of  owner-employees — 

"(i)  as  if  such  owner-employees  were  the 
only  employees  for  whom  contributions  and 
benefits  are'  provided  under  the  plan,  and 

"(11)  without  regard  to  paragraph  (1)  (D). 
the  second  and  third  sentences  of  paragraph 
(3),  and  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph 
( 7 ) ;  and 

"(C)  the  amounts  deductible  under  para- 
graphs (1),  (2).  (3),  and  (7).  with  respect  to 
contributions  on  behalf  of  any  owner-em- 
ployee, shall  not  exceed  the  applicable  limi- 
tation provided  in  subsection  (e). 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph  and  subsec- 
tions (6)  and  (f),  the  term  'owner-employee' 
has  the  meaning  assigned  to  It  by  section 
401(C)(3)  (determined  with  the  application 
of  section  401(C)  (5)  ) . 

"(10)  Special  LiMrrATiON  on  amount  al- 
lowed AS  DEDUCTION  FOR  SELF-EMPLOYED  IN- 
DIVIDUALS—Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  section,  the  amount  allow- 
able as  a  deduction  under  paragraphs  (1), 
(2),  (3).  and  (7)  in  any  taxable  year  with 
respect  to  contributions  made  on  behalf  of 
an  individual  who  is  an  employee  within 
the  meaning  of  section  401(c)(1)  shall  be 
an   amount   equal  to — 

"(A)  so  much  of  the  contributions  made 
on  behalf  of  such  individual  in  such  taxable 
year  which  are  deductible  under  such  para- 
graphs (determined  with  the  application  of 
paragraph  (9)  and  of  subsection  (e)  but 
without  regard  to  this  paragraph)  as  does 
not  exceed  $1,000,  plus. 

•  (Bt  one-half  of  the  contributions  made 
on  behalf  of  such  individual  In  such  taxable 
year  which  are  deductible  under  such  para- 
graphs (as  so  determined)  as  exceeds  $1,000. 
For  purposes  of  section  401,  the  amount 
which  may  be  deleted,  or  the  amount  de- 
ductible, under  this  section  with  respect  to 
contributions  made  on  behalf  of  such  Indi- 
vidual shall  be  determined  without  regard 
to  the  preceding  sentence." 

(b)  Limitations  on  Deductible  Contri- 
butions ON  Behalf  of  Owner-Employees. — 
Section  404  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  the  deductibility  of  con- 
tributions to  pension,  annuity,  profit-shar- 
ing, or  stock  bonus  plans  or  plans  of  deferred 
compensation)  is  amended  by  adding  after 
subsection  (d)  the  following  new  sub- 
sections: 

"(e)  Special  Limitations  for  Owner-Em- 
ployees— 

"(1)  In  gener.\l. — In  the  case  of  a  plan 
included  in  subsection  (a)  (1),  (2),  or  (3). 
which  provides  contributions  or  benefits  for 
employees  some  or  all  of  whom  are  owner- 
employees,  the  amounts  deductible  under 
subsection  (a)  (determined  without  regard 
to  paragraph  (10)  thereof)  in  any  taxable 
year  with  respect  to  contributions  on  behalf 
of  any  owner-employee  shall,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (2).  not  exceed 
$2,500,  or  10  percent  of  the  earned  Income 
derived  by  such  owner-employee  from  the 
trade  or  business  with  respect  to  which  the 
plan  is  established,  whichever  is  the  lesser. 

"(2)  CoNTRiBtmoNs  made  under  more 
than  one  flan  — 

"(A)  Overall  limitation. — In  any  taxable 
year  in  which  amounts  are  deductible  with 
respect  to  contributions  under  two  or  more 
plans  on  behalf  of  an  individual  who  is  an 
owner-employee  with  respect  to  such  plans, 
the  aggregate  amount  deductible  for  such 
taxable  year  under  all  such  plans  with  re- 
spect to  contributions  on  behalf  of  such 
owner-employee  (determined  without  regard 
to  subsection  (a)  (10))  shall  not  exceed 
$2,500. 

"(B)  Allocation  of  amounts  deducti- 
ble.— In  any  case  In  which  the  amounts  de- 
ductible under  subsection  (a)  (with  the 
application  of  the  limitations  of  this  subsec- 


tion) with  respect  to  contributions  made  on 
behalf  of  an  owner-employee  under  two  or 
more  plans  are.  by  reason  of  subparagraph 
(A),  less  than  the  amounts  deductible  under 
such  subsection  determined  without  regard 
to  such  subparagraph,  the  amount  deducti- 
ble under  subsection  (a)  (determined  with- 
out regard  to  paragraph  (10)  thereof)  with 
respect  to  such  contributions  under  each 
such  plan  shall  be  determined  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate 

"(3)  Contributions  allocable  to  insur- 
ance PROTECTION — For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, contributions  which  are  allocable 
(determined  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate)  to  the  purchase 
of  life,  accident,  health,  or  other  insurance 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account 

"(f)  Certain  Loan  Repayments  Consid- 
ered AS  Contributions  — For  purposes  of  this 
section,  any  amount  paid,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, by  an  owner-employee  in  repayment 
of  any  loan  which  under  section  72(m)(4) 
(B)  was  treated  as  an  amount  received  under 
a  contract  purchased  by  a  trust  described  in 
section  401(a)  which  is  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  501(a)  or  purchased  as  a  part 
of  a  plan  described  In  section  403(a)  shall 
be  treated  as  a  contribution  to  which  this 
section  applies  on  behalf  of  such  owner-em- 
ployee to  such  trust  or  to  or  under  such 
plan." 
Sec.  4.  Taxability  of  Distriblt  dns. 

(a)  Employees'  Annuities  -Section  72(d) 
(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Cixle  of  1954 
(relating  to  employees'  annuities)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Special  rules  for  application  of 
paragraph    (1).— For   purjxises   of    paragraph 

(D  — 

"(A)  If  the  employee  died  before  any 
amount  was  received  as  an  annuity  under 
the  contract,  the  words  receivable  by  the 
employee'  shall  be  read  as  'receivable  by  a 
beneficiary  of  the  employee';   and 

"(B)  any  contribution  made  wtlh  respect 
to  the  contract  while  the  employee  is  an  em- 
ployee within  the  meaning  of  section  401 
(c)(1)  which  is  not  allowed  as  a  deduction 
under  section  404  shall  be  treated  as  con- 
sideration for  the  contract  contributed  by 
the  employee." 

(b)  Special  Rules  Relating  to  Self -Em- 
ployed Individuals  and  Owner-Employees  — 
Section  72  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  annuities,  etc.)  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (m)  as  subsec- 
tion (o)  and  by  inserting  after  sut>sectlon 
(1)  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(m)  Special  Rules  Applicable  to  Em- 
ployee Annuities  and  Distribltions  Under 
Employee  Plans. — 

"(1)  Certain  amounts  received  before  an- 
nuity starting  date. — Any  amounts  received 
under  an  annuity,  endowment,  or  life  Insur- 
ance contract  before  the  annuity  starting 
date  which  are  not  received  as  an  annuity 
(within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (e)(2)) 
shall  be  Included  In  the  recipient's  gross  in- 
come for  the  Uxable  year  in  which  received 
to  the  extent  that — 

"(A)  such  amounts,  plus  all  amounts 
theretofore  received  under  the  contract  and 
includible  in  gross  income  under  this  para- 
graph, do  not  exceed 

"(B)  the  aggregate  premiums  or  other 
consideration  paid  for  the  contract  while  the 
employee  was  an  owner-employee  which 
were  allowed  as  deductions  under  section  404 
for  the  taxable  year  and  all  prior  taxable 
years. 

Any  such  amounts  so  received  which  are  not 
Includible  In  gross  income  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (e) . 

"(2)  Computation  of  consideration  paid  by 
THE  employee. — In  computing — 

"(A)  the  aggregate  amount  of  premiums 
or  other  consideration  paid  for  the  contract 
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for  ptrposes  of  subsection  (C)(1)(A)  (re- 
lating to  the  Investment  in  the  contract). 

"(B)  the  consideration  for  the  contract 
contrituted  by  the  employee  for  purposes 
of  subiection  (d)(1)  (relating  to  employee's 
contrit  utions  recoverable  in  3  years),  and 

"(C)  the  aggregate  premiums  or  other 
consideration  paid  for  purposes  of  subsection 
(e)  (1)  (B)  (relating  to  certain  amounts  not 
received  as  an  annuity) , 

any  aniount  allowed  as  a  deduction  with  re- 
spect to  the  contract  under  section  404 
which  was  paid  while  the  employee  was  an 
emplo>ee  within  the  meaning  of  section 
401(c)  1)  shall  be  treated  as  consideration 
contritiuted  by  the  employer,  and  there 
shall  rot  be  taken  into  account  any  portion 
of  the  premiums  or  other  consideration  for 
the  contract  paid  while  the  employee  was  an 
owner- employee  which  is  properly  allocable 
(as  de -ermlned  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate)  to  the  cost 
of  life  accident,  health,  or  other  Instirance. 
"(3)    I IFE  insurance  contracts. — 

"(A)  This  paragraph  shall  apply  to  any 
life  injurance  contract — 

"(1)  purchased  as  a  part  of  a  plan  de- 
scribeel  in  section  403(  a  i ,  or 

"(111  purchased  by  a  trust  described  In 
section  401(a)  which  is  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  501(a)  If  the  prcKeeeis  of  such 
contract  are  payable  directly  or  Indirectly 
to  a  participant  In  such  trust  or  to  a  bene- 
ficiary of  such  participant. 

"(B;  Any  contribution  to  a  plan  described 
In  subparagraph  (A)(i)  or  a  trust  described 
In  subparagraph  (A)  (ID  which  is  allowed 
as  a  c eduction  under  section  4C)4.  and  any 
Income  of  a  trust  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)  (11),  which  Is  determined  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescrit>ed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  to  have  been  applied  to 
purch  ise  the  life  insurance  protection  under 
a  contract  described  in  subparagraph  (A),  is 
includible  in  the  gross  Income  of  the  par- 
tlclpaiit  for  the  taxable  year  when  so 
applied. 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  the  death  of  an  In- 
divid val  insured  under  a  contract  described 
In  subparagraph  (A),  an  amount  equal  to 
the  c.Tsh  surrender  value  of  the  contract  im- 
mediately before  the  death  of  the  insured 
shall  be  treated  as  a  paj-ment  under  such 
plan  Dr  a  distribution  by  such  trust,  and 
the  e>ces8  of  the  amount  payable  by  reason 
of  the  death  of  the  Insured  over  such  cash 
surrei.der  value  shall  not  be  includible  In 
gross  income  under  this  section  and  shall 
be  treated  as  provided  in  section  101. 

"(4)     ,\MOU.'.rTS    con.structively    RECnVED  — 

"(A  I  Assignments  or  pledges — If  during 
any  taxable  year  an  owner-employee  as- 
signs (or  agrees  to  assign)  or  pledges  (or 
agrees  to  pledge)  any  portion  of  his  inter- 
est in  a  trust  described  in  section  401(a) 
which  Is  exempt  from  tax  under  section  501 
(a)  or  any  portion  of  the  value  of  a  contract 
purch .iscd  as  part  of  a  plan  described  In  sec- 
tion 403(a),  6>ich  portion  shall  be  treated  as 
havin,;  been  received  by  such  owner-em- 
ployee as  a  distribution  from  such  trust  or 
as  an  amount  received   under   tlie  contract. 

"(B)  Loans  on  contracts. — If  during  any 
taxable  year,  an  owner-employee  receives, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  any  amount  from  any 
insurance  company  as  a  loan  under  a  con- 
tract purchased  by  a  trust  described  in  sec- 
tion 4011  a)  which  is  exempt  from  tax  under 
section  501(a)  or  purchased  as  part  of  a  plan 
described  in  section  403(a),  and  issued  by 
such  insurance  company,  such  amount  shall 
be  treated  as  an  amount  received  under  the 
contract. 

"(5 1  Penalties  applicable  to  certain 
amounts    received    by    owner-employees. — 

"  ( A  )    This  paragraph  shall  apply — 

"(1)  to  amounu  (other  than  any  amount 
recelv'd  by  an  Individual  in  his  capacity  as 
a  policyholder  of  an  annuity,  endowment, 
or  life  Insurance  contract  which  is  In  the 
nature  of  a  dividend  or  similar  distribution) 


which  are  received  from  a  qualified  trust  de- 
scribed in  section  401(a)  or  under  a  plan 
described  In  section  403 ^ a)  and  which  are 
received  by  an  Individual,  who  Is,  or  has  been, 
an  owner-employee,  before  such  Individual 
attains  the  age  of  59 'a  years,  for  any  reason 
other  than  the  individual's  becoming  dis- 
abled (Within  the  meaning  of  section  213(g) 
(3)),  but  only  to  the  extent  that  such 
amounts  are  attributable  to  contributions 
paid  on  behalf  of  such  Individual  (whether 
or  not  paid  by  him)  while  he  ■was  an  owner- 
employee, 

"(11)  to  amounts  which  are  received  from 
a  qualified  trust  described  In  section  401  la) 
or  under  a  plan  described  in  section  403(a) 
at  any  time  by  an  individual  who  is,  or  has 
been,  an  owner-employee,  or  by  the  successor 
of  such  Individual,  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  such  amounts  are  determined,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  to  exceed  the  benefits  provided 
for  such  individual  under  the  plan  formula, 
and 

"illl)  to  amounts  which  are  received,  by 
an  individual  who  is.  or  has  been,  an  owner- 
employee,  by  reason  of  the  distribution 
under  the  provisions  of  section  401  ( e  i  i  2  )  (  E  ) 
of  his  entire  Interest  In  all  qualified  trusts 
described  in  section  401(a)  and  in  ail  plans 
described  in  section  403(a) . 

"(B)  (i)  If  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts 
to  which  this  paragraph  applies  received  by 
any  person  in  his  taxable  year  equals  or 
exceeds  $2,500,  the  Increase  In  his  tax  for 
the  taxable  year  in  which  such  amounts  are 
received  and  attributable  to  such  amounts 
shall  not  be  less  than  110  percent  of  the  ag- 
gregate Increase  in  taxes,  for  the  taxable 
year  and  the  4  immediately  preceding  tax- 
able years,  which  would  have  resulted  if  such 
amounts  had  been  included  in  such  person's 
gross  income  ratably  over  such  taxable  years. 

"(ill  If  deductions  have  been  allowed  un- 
der section  404  for  contributions  paid  on 
behalf  of  the  individual  while  he  is  an  own- 
er-employee for  a  number  of  prior  taxable 
years  less  than  4.  clause  (i)  shall  be  applied 
by  taking  into  account  a  number  of  taxable 
years  immediately  preceding  the  taxable  year 
in  which  the  amount  was  so  received  equal 
to  such  lesser  number. 

"(C)  If  subparagraph  (Bi  does  not  apply 
to  a  person  for  the  taxable  year,  the  in- 
crease In  tr.x  of  such  person  for  the  taxable 
year  attributable  to  the  amounts  to  which 
this  paragraph  applies  shall  be  110  percent 
of  such  Increase  (computed  without  regard 
to  this  subparagraph  j . 

"(D)  Subparagraph  (Aj(il)  of  this  para- 
graph shall  not  apply  to  any  amount  to 
which  section  402(a)(2)  or  403(a)(2)  ap- 
plies. 

"(E)  For  special  rules  for  computation  of 
taxable  Income  for  taxable  years  to  which 
this  paragraph  applies,  see  subsection  (n) 
(3). 

"(6)  Owner-employee  defined. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  'owner- 
employee'  has  the  meaning  assigned  to  It 
by  section  401(c)  (3)  (determined  with  the 
application  of  section  401  fc )  (5)  )  . 

"(ni  Treatment  of  Certain  Distributions 
With  Respect  to  Contributions  by  Self- 
employed  Individuals. — 

"(1  ^  Application  of  subsection  — 

"(A)  Distributions  by  employees"  trust  — 
Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subp.aragraph 
(C),  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  amounts 
distributed  to  a  distributee.  In  the  case  of 
an  employees'  trust  defcrlbed  in  section  401 
(a)  whlcli  is  exempt  from  tax  under  section 
501  fa),  if  the  total  distributions  payable  to 
the  distributee  with  respect  to  an  employee 
are  paid  to  the  distributee  within  one  tax- 
able vear  of  the  distributee — 

"(1)    on  account  of  the  employee's  death, 

"(ii)  after  the  employee  has  attained  the 
age  of  59 '"2  years,  or 

"(li!)  after  the  employee  has  become  dis- 
abled (Within  the  meaning  of  section  213 
(g)(3)). 


'(B)  Annlttt  PLANS. — Subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subparagraph  (C),  this  subsection 
shi.ll  apply  to  amounts  paid  to  a  payee,  in 
the  case  of  an  annuity  plan  described  in  sec- 
tioa  403(a),  if  the  total  anxounts  payable  to 
the  payee  with  respect  to  an  employee  are 
paid  to  the  payee  within  one  taxable  year 
of  'he  payee — 

"(1)   on  account  of  the  employee's  death, 

"(II)  after  the  employee  has  attained  the 
age  of  59  i  a  years,  or 

■■(ill)  after  the  employee  has  become  dis- 
abled (Within  the  meaning  of  section  213(g) 
(3)). 

"(C)  Limitations  and  exceptions. — This 
subsection  shall  apply — 

■  li)  only  with  respect  to  so  much  of  any 
distribution  or  payment  to  which  (without 
regard  to  this  subparagraph)  subparagrapii 
(A)  or  (B)  applies  as  Is  attributable  to  con- 
tributions made  on  behalf  of  an  employee 
while  he  was  an  employee  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  401 1  c  )  ( 1  > ,  and 

"(11)  If  the  recipient  Is  the  employee  on 
whose  behalf  such  contributions  were  made, 
only  if  contributions  which  were  allowed  as 
a  deduction  under  section  404  have  been 
mrde  on  behalf  of  such  employee  while  he 
was  an  employee  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 401(0(1)  for  5  or  more  taxable  years 
prior  to  the  taxable  year  In  which  the  total 
distributions  payable  or  total  amounts  pay- 
able, as  the  case  may  be,  are  paid, 
TT:iis  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  amounts 
described  in  clauses  (11)  and  (Hi)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  subsection  (m)(5)  (but. 
In  the  case  of  amounts  described  in  clause 
(U)  of  such  subparagraph,  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  subsection  (mH5)  applies  to  such 
amounts) . 

"(2)  Limitation  ot  tax — In  any  case  to 
which  this  subsection  applies,  the  tax  at- 
Uibutable  to  the  amounts  to  which  thlf  sub- 
section applies  for  the  taxable  year  In  which 
such  amounts  are  received  shall  not  exceed 
whichever  of  the  following  Is  the  greater ;_ 

"(A)  5  times  the  Increase  in  tax  which 
would  result  from  the  inclusion  in  gross 
Income  of  the  recipient  of  20  percent  of  so 
much  of  the  amount  so  received  as  Is  In- 
cludible In  gross  income,  or 

"(B)  5  times  the  Increase  In  tax  which 
would  result  if  the  taxable  income  of  the 
recipient  for  such  taxable  year  equaled  20 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  taxable  Income 
of  the  recipient  for  such  taxable  year  deter-* 
mined  under  paragraph  (3;  (A). 

"(3)  Determination  of  taxable  income  — 
Notwithstanding  section  63  (relating  to 
definition  of  taxable  income),  for  purposes 
only  of  computing  the  tax  under  this  chap- 
ter attributable  to  amounts  to  which  this 
subsection  or  subsection  (m'v5)  applies 
and  which  are  includible  in  gross  income— 

"(A)  the  taxable  income  of  the  recipient 
for  the  taxable  year  of  receipt  shall  be 
treated  as  being  not  less  than  the  amouiit 
by  which  di  the  aggregate  of  such  amounU 
BO  includible  in  gross  income  exceeds  (11) 
the  amount  of  the  deductions  allowed  for 
Sijch  taxable  year  under  section  151  (re- 
lating to  deductions  for  personal  exemp- 
tions I  ;    and 

"(B)  in  making  ratable  inclusion  com- 
putations under  paragraph  i5)(B)  of  sub- 
section (m),  the  taxable  Income  of  the 
recipient  for  each  taxable  year  Involved  In 
s\:ch  ratable  inclusion  shall  be  treated  as 
Ix'ing  not  less  than  the  amount  required 
by  such  paragraph  (6)(B)  to  be  treated  as 
Includible  In  gross  income  fur  such  taxabic 
year. 

Ii.  any  case  in  which  the  preceding  sentence 
results  In  an  Increase  in  taxable  income  for 
any  taxable  year,  the  resulting  Increase  m 
the  taxes  imposed  by  section  1  or  3  for  such 
taxable  year  shall  not  be  reduced  by  any 
CT'Xlit  under  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  (other 
thin  section  31  thereof)  which,  but  for  this 
sentence,   would   be   allowable 
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(c)  Capital  Gains  Treatment  of  Certain 
Emplotees'  Trusts  Distributions. — Section 
402(a)  (21  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  capital  gains  treatment  for 
certain  distributions)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "This  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
to  distributions  paid  to  any  distributee  to 
the  extent  such  distributions  are  attributable 
to  contributions  made  on  behalf  of  the  em- 
ployee while  he  was  an  employee  within  the 
meaning  of  section  401(c)(1)." 

(d>  CAPITAL  Gains  Treatment  of  Certain 
Employees'  Annuity  Payments. — Section 
4031  a  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  taxability  of  a  beneficiary 
under  a  qualified  annuity  plan)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph    (2)  (A) 

(1)  "which  meets  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 401 (ai  (3).  (41,  (5i,  and  (6i"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "described  in  para- 
graph ( 1 1  "; 

(2)  by    adding   at   the   end    of   paragraph 

(2)  (A)  the  following  new  sentence:  This 
subparagraph  shall  not  apply  to  amounts 
paid  to  any  payee  to  the  extent  such 
amounts  are  attributable  to  contributiona 
made  on  behalf  of  the  employee  while  he 
was  an  employee  within  the  meaning  of 
section  401(0(11.";   and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)    Self-employed  individuals — For 

purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'em- 
ployee" includes  an  individual  who  is  an 
employee  within  the  meaning  of  section 
401(c)(1).  and  the  employer  of  such  indi- 
vidual Is  the  person  treated  as  his  em- 
ployer under  section  401(c)  (4)  ." 
Sec.  5.  Plans  for  Purchase  of  United  States 
Bonds. 

(a)  Qualified  Bond  Purchase  Plans.— 
Part  I  of  subchapter  D  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
deferred  compensation,  etc.)  Is  amended  oy 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 
"Sec.  405    Qualified  Bond  Purchase  Plans. 

"(a)  Requirements  for  Qualification — A 
plan  of  an  employer  for  the  purchase  for  and 
distribution  to  his  employees  or  their  bene- 
ficiaries of  United  States  bonds  described 
in  subsection  (b)  shall  constitute  a  qualified 
bond  purchase  plan  under  this  section  if — 

"(1)  the  plan  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  401(a)  (3),  (4),  (5i,  (6»,  (7),  and 
(8)  and,  if  applicable,  the  requirements  of 
section  401(a)  (9)  and  (10)  and  of  section 
401(d)  (other  than  paragraphs  (1).  (5i(B), 
and  (8) I ;   and 

"(2)  contributions  under  the  plan  are  used 
solely  to  purchase  for  employees  or  their 
beneficiaries  United  States  bonds  described 
In  subsection  (bi  . 

"(b)    Bonds  to  Which   Applicable. — 

"(1)  Ch.aracteristics  of  Bonds — This  sec- 
tion shall  apply  only  to  a  bond  issued  im- 
der  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  as  amend- 
ed, which  by  its  terms,  or  by  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under  such  Act— 

"(A)  provides  for  payment  of  interest,  or 
Investment  yield,  only  upon  redemption; 

"(B)  may  be  purchased  only  in  the  name 
of  an  individual: 

"(C)  ceases  to  bear  interest,  or  provide 
investment  yield,  not  later  than  5  years  after 
the  death  of  the  individual  In  whose  name 
It  Is  purchased; 

"(D)  may  be  redeemed  before  the  death 
of  the  individual  in  whose  name  it  Is  pur- 
chased only  if  such  individual — 

"(1)  has  attained  the  age  of  59 '2  years, 
or 

"(11)  has  become  disabled  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  213(g)  (3)  ) ;  and 

"(E)  Is  nontransferable. 

"(2)  Must  be  purchased  in  name  of  em- 
ployee— This  section  shall  apply  to  a  bond 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  only  If  It  Is  pur- 
chased In  the  name  of  the  employee. 


"(c)  Deduction  for  Contributions  to 
Bond  Purchase  Plans. — Contributions  paid 
by  an  employer  to  or  under  a  qualified  bond 
purchase  plan  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduc- 
tion m  an  amount  determined  under  sec- 
tion 404  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  If  such  contributions  were 
made  to  a  trust  described  In  section  401(a) 
which  is  exempt  from  tax  under  section 
501(a) . 

"(d)  Taxability  of  Beneficiary  or  Quali- 
fied Bond  Purchase  Plan. — 

•(1)  Gross  income  not  to  include  bonds 
at  time  of  distribution. — For  purposes  of 
this  chapter,  in  the  case  of  a  distributee  of 
a  bond  described  in  subsection  (b)  under  a 
quali.led  bond  purchase  plan,  or  from  a  trust 
described  in  section  401(a)  which  Is  exempt 
from  tax  under  section  501(a).  gross  income 
does  not  include  any  amount  attributable 
to  the  receipt  of  such  bond.  Upon  redemp- 
tion of  such  bond,  the  proceeds  shall  be 
subject  to  taxation  under  this  chapter,  but 
the  provisions  of  section  72  (relating  to  an- 
nuities, etc.)  and  section  1232  (relating  to 
bonds  and  other  evidences  of  Indebtedness) 
shall  not  apply. 

"(2)  Basis — The  basis  of  any  bond  re- 
ceived by  a  distributee  under  a  qualified 
bond  purchase  plan — 

"(A)  if  such  bond  is  distributed  to  an  em- 
ployee, or  with  respect  to  an  employee,  who 
at  the  time  of  purchase  of  the  bond,  was  an 
employee  other  than  an  employee  within 
the  meaning  of  section  401(c)(1).  shall  be 
the  amount  of  the  contributions  by  the  em- 
ployee which  were  used  to  purchase  the 
bond,  and 

"(B)  if  such  bond  Is  distributed  to  an  em- 
ployee, or  with  respect  to  an  employee,  who, 
at  the  time  of  purchase  of  the  bond,  was 
an  employee  within  the  meaning  of  section 
401(c)(1),  shall  be  the  amount  of  the  con- 
iributions  used  to  purchase  the  bond  which 
were  made  on  behalf  of  such  employee  and 
were  not  allowed  as  a  deduction  under  sub- 
section   (C)  . 

The  basis  of  any  bond  described  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  received  by  a  distributee  from  a 
trust  described  in  section  401(a)  which  is 
exempt  from  tax  under  section  501(a)  shall 
be  determined  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"le)  Captial  Gains  Treatment  Not  To 
Apply  to  Bonds  Distriblted  by  Trusts. — 
Section  402(a)(2)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
bond  described  in  subsection  (b)  distributed 
to  any  distributee  and,  for  purposes  of  ap- 
plying such  section,  any  such  bond  distrib- 
uted to  any  distributee  and  any  such  bond 
to  the  credit  of  any  employee  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account. 

•|f)  Employee  Defined. — For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  'employee'  includes  an 
individual  who  is  an  employee  within  the 
meaning  of  section  401(c)  (1).  and  the  em- 
ployer of  such  individual  shall  be  the  person 
treated  as  his  employer  under  section 
401(ci (4). 

■(g)  Proof  of  Purchase. — At  the  time  of 
purchase  of  any  bond  to  which  this  section 
applies,  proof  of  such  purchase  shall  be  fur- 
nished in  such  form  as  will  enable  the  pur- 
chaser and  the  employee  in  whose  name  such 
bond  is  purchased,  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

"(h)  Regulations — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section." 

(b)    Clerical   Amendment. — The   table  of 
sections  for  such  part  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"Sec  405    Qualified  bond  purchase  plans." 
Sec  6    Prohibited  Transactions. 

Section  503  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  prohibited  transactions) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(j)  Trusts  Benefiting  Certain  Owner- 
Employees. — 


"(1)  Prohibited  transactions. — In  the 
case  of  a  trust  described  In  section  401(a) 
which  Is  part  of  a  plan  providing  contribu- 
tions or  benefits  for  employees  some  or  all  of 
whom  are  owner-employees  (as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(3))  who  control  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  401(d)(9)(B).  deter- 
mined with  the  application  of  section  401  (c) 
(5))  the  trade  or  business  with  respect  to 
which  the  plan  is  established,  the  term  "pro- 
hibited transaction'  also  means  any  trans- 
action In  which  such  trust,  directly  or  In- 
directly— 

"(A)  lends  any  part  of  the  corpus  or  in- 
come of  the  trust  to; 

"(B)  pays  any  compensation  for  personal 
services  rendered  to  the  trust  to: 

"(C)  makes  any  part  of  its  services  avail- 
able on  a  preferential  basis  to;  or 

"(D)  acquires  for  the  trust  any  property 
from,  or  sells  any  property  to; 

any  person  described  In  subsection  (c)  or  to 
any  such  owner-employee,  a  member  of  the 
family  (as  defined  in  section  267(c)(4))  of 
any  such  owner-employee,  or  a  corporation 
controlled  by  any  such  owner-employee 
through  the  ownership,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
of  50  percent  or  more  of  the  total  combined 
voting  power  of  all  classes  of  stock  entitled 
to  vote  or  50  percent  or  more  of  the  total 
value  of  shares  of  all  classes  of  stock  of  the 
corporation, 

"(2)  Special  rule  for  loans — For  pur- 
poses of  the  application  of  paragraph 
(1)(A),  the  folk  wing  rules  shall  apply  with 
resjject  to  a  loan  made  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  subsection  which 
would  be  a  prohibited  transaction  If  made 
in  a  taxable  year  beginning  after  December 
31.1961; 

"(A)  If  any  part  of  the  loan  is  repayable 
prior  to  December  31.  1964,  the  renewal  of 
such  part  of  the  loan  for  a  period  not  ex- 
tending beyond  December  31.  1964,  on  the 
same  terms,  shall  not  be  considered  a  pro- 
hibited transaction. 

"(B)  If  the  loan  is  repayable  on  demand, 
the  continuation  of  the  loan  beyond  Decem- 
ber 31.  1964,  shall  be  considered  a  prohibited 
transaction" 

Sec.  7.  Other  Special  Rules.  Technical 
Changes,  and  Administrative  Pro- 
visions. 

(a)  Retirement  Income  Credit. — Section 
37(c)(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  definition  of  retirement 
Income)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (A)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(A)  pensions  and  annuities  ( Including.  In 
the  case  of  an  Individual  who  Is,  or  has  been, 
an  employee  within  the  meaning  of  section 
401(c)(1),  distributions  by  a  trust  described 
In  section  401(a)  which  is  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  501  ( a )  ) ,";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (Ci,  by  striking  out  "or"  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  (D)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "and",  and  by  adding  after 
subparagraph  (D)  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph : 

"(E)  bonds  described  In  section  405(b)(1) 
which  are  received  under  a  qualified  bond 
purchase  plan  described  in  section  405(ai 
or  In  a  distribution  from  a  trust  described 
in  section  401(a)  which  Is  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  501(a),  or". 

(b)  Adjusted  Gross  Income.^ Section  62 
of  the  Interna!  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  the  definition  of  adjusted  gross  in- 
come) is  amended  by  Inserting  after  para- 
graph  (6)    the  following  new   paragraph: 

"(7)   Pension,     profit-sharing,     annuity. 

AND    BOND    purchase    PLANS    OF    SELF-EMPLOYEO 

individuals.— In  the  case  of  an  Individual 
who  is  an  employee  within  the  meaning  of 
section  401(c)(1),  the  deductions  allowed  by 
section  404  and  section  405(c)  to  the  extent 
attributable  to  contributions  made  on  be- 
half of  such  Individual." 
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(C)  Death  Benefits — Section  101(b)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  employees'  death  benefits)    is  amended — 

(1)  bj  striking  out  clause  (11)  of  para- 
graph (2)(B)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(11)  under  an  annuity  contract  under  a 
plan  described  in  section  403(a).  or";  and 
(2)  by  f  dding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph : 

"(3)  ,'5ei.f-employed  individual  not  con- 
sidered Kti  EMPLOYEE — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  employee  does  not  In- 
clude an  Individual  who  Is  an  employee  with- 
in the  n:  eaning  of  section  401 )  c ) )  1 )  ( relating 
to  self-employed  individuals)." 

(d)  Amounts  Received  Through  Accident 
OR  Heal'H  Insurance. — Section  104(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
compen(.ation  for  injuries  or  sickness)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (3),  in  the  case  of  an  Individual 
who  is.  3T  has  been,  an  employee  within  the 
meaning  of  section  401(c)(1)  (relating  to 
self-employed  Individuals),  contributions 
made  on  behalf  of  such  individual  while  he 
was  such  an  employee  to  a  trust  described  In 
section  401(a)  which  Is  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  501(a).  or  under  a  plan  de- 
scribed n  section  403(a) .  shall,  to  the  extent 
allowed  as  deductions  under  section  404,  be 
treated  as  contributions  by  the  employer 
which  \;ere  not  includible  m  the  gross  in- 
come of  the  employee." 

(e)  Amounts  Receh'ed  Under  Accident 
and  Health  Plans  —Section  105  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
amounts  received  under  accident  and  health 
plans)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Self-Employed  Individual  Not  Con- 
sidered an  Employee — For  purpt>ses  of  this 
section,  the  term  'employee'  does  not  in- 
clude an  Individual  who  Is  an  employee  with- 
in the  meaning  of  section  401(C)(1)  (relat- 
ing to  s'lf-employed  individuals)." 

(f)  Net  Operating  Loss  Deduction — Sec- 
tion 172(d)  (4)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  nonbusiness  deductions 
of  taxpayers  otlier  than  corporations)  is 
amendel — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and""  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (C)  and  Inserting  ";  and"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (C)  the 
followlEg  new  subparagraph : 

"(D)  any  deduction  allowed  under  section 
404  or  section  405(C)  to  the  extent  attribut- 
able to  contributions  which  are  made  on 
behalf  of  an  Individual  who  is  an  employee 
within  the  meaning  of  section  401(C)(1) 
shall  not  be  treated  as  attributable  to  the 
trade  oi'  business  of  such  individual  " 

(g)  Certain  Life  In.surance  Reserves. — 
Section  805(d)  (1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  oi:  1954  (relating  to  pension  plan  re- 
serves)   is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  subparagraph  (B) 
"meeting  the  requirements  of  section  401(a) 
(3).  (4i,  (5),  and  (6)  or'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "described  In  .■section  403ia),  or 
plans  meeting"';   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  subparagraph  (C) 
"and  (C)"  and  inferling  in  lieu  thereof  "(6), 
(7),  and   (8)'". 

(h)  Unincorporated  Businesses  Electing 
To  Be  Taxed  as  Corporations — Section  1361 
(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relatlrg  to  unincorporated  business  enter- 
prises electing  to  be  taxed  as  domestic  cor- 
porations) Is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"other  than  an  employee  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  401(c)(1)  (relating  to  self- 
employed  Individuals),  or  for  purposes  of 
section  405  (relating  to  qualified  bond  pur- 
chase jjlans)  other  than  an  employee  de- 
scribed in  section  405(f)". 


(!)  Estate  Tax  Exemption  of  Employees' 
Annuities — Section  2039  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  exemption 
Irom  the  gross  estate  of  annuities  under  cer- 
tain trusts  and  plans)   Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (c)(2) 
"met  the  requirements  of  section  401(a)  (3) , 
(4),  (5).  and  (6)"  and  inserting  "was  a  plan 
described  In  section  403(a)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (O 
the  following  new  sentence:  "For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  contributions  or  payments 
on  behalf  of  the  decedent  while  he  was  an 
employee  within  the  meaning  of  section 
401(c)(1)  made  under  a  trust  or  plan  de- 
.scribed  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  shall  be  con- 
Eidered  to  be  contributions  or  payments 
made  by  the  decedent  " 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (a)(2) 
Annuities — Section  2517  of  the  Internal  Re- 
venue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  exclusion 
from  gift  tax  in  case  of  certain  annuities 
under  qualified  plans)    is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (a)(2) 
"'met  the  requirements  of  section  401  (  a )  ( 3  ) . 
(4),  (5),  and  (6)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '"was  a  plan  described  m  section 
403 (  a)  ",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(b)  the  following  new  sentence:  "For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  payments  or  con- 
tributions on  behalf  of  an  individual  while 
he  was  an  employee  within  the  meaning  of 
section  401(C)(1)  made  under  a  trust  or 
plan  described  in  subsection  (a)  (1)  or  {2) 
shall  be  considered  to  be  payments  or  con- 
tributions made  by  the  employee  " 

(k)  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act- — 
Section  3306(b)  (5i  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definition  of 
wages)  is  amended  by  striking  out  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following    new   subparagraphs: 

"(B)  under  or  to  an  annuity  plan  which, 
at  the  time  of  such  payment,  is  a  plan  de- 
scribed in  section  403(a),  or 

"(C)  under  or  to  a  bond  purchase  plan 
which,  at  the  time  of  such  payment.  Is  a 
qualified  bond  purchase  plan  described  In 
section  405(a) ;". 

(1)  '\\"rrHHOLDiNG  OF  INCOME  TAX — Sec- 
tion 3401ia'(12)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definition  of 
wages  (  Is  amended  by  striking  out  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraphs: 

"(B)  under  or  to  an  annuity  plan  which, 
at  the  time  of  such  payment.  Is  a  plan  de- 
scribed in  section  403  ( a ) ;   or 

"(C)  under  or  to  a  bond  purchase  plan 
which,  at  the  time  of  such  paj-ment,  is  a 
qualified  bond  purchase  plan  described  in 
section  405(a) ," 

(m)    Information  Requirements. — 

(1)  In  general — Subpart  B  of  part  III  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  informa- 
tion concerning  transactions  with  other 
persons)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the   following  new  section: 

"Sec.  6047.  Information  Rela'Hng  to  Cer- 
tain Trusts  and  Annuity  and 
Bond  Purchase  Plans 
"(a)  Trusteies  and  Insltiance  Com- 
panies.— The  trustee  of  a  trust  described  In 
section  401(a)  which  Is  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  501(a)  to  which  contributions 
have  been  paid  under  a  plan  on  behalf  of 
any  owner-employee  (as  defined  in  section 
40i(c)(3i).  and  each  insurance  company 
or  other  person  which  is  the  Issuer  of  a  con- 
tract purchased  by  such  a  trust,  or  pur- 
chased under  a  plan  described  in  section 
403(a),  contributions  for  which  have  been 
paid  on  behalf  of  any  owner-employee,  shall 
file  such  returns  i  in  such  form  and  at  such 
times),  keep  such  records,  make  such  iden- 
tification of  contracts  and  funds  (and  ac- 
counts within  such  funds) ,  and  supply  such 
information,  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
shall  bv  forms  or  regulations  prescribe. 


"ibi  Owner-Employees — Every  individ- 
ual 3n  whose  behalf  contributions  have  been 
paid  as  an  owner-employee  (as  defined  in 
sect-on  401  (C)  (3  1  )  — 

"(1)  to  a  trust  described  in  section  401(a) 
which  is  exempt  from  the  tax  under  section 
501(a).  or 

"(2)  to  an  insurance  company  or  other 
person  under  a  plan  described  In  section 
403 ( a ) . 

shall  furnish  Uie  trustee,  insurance  company. 
or  o.her  jserson.  as  the  case  may  be  such  in- 
forn.atlon  at  such  times  and  m  such  form 
and  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
shal    prescribe  by  forms  or  regulations 

":ci  Employees  Under  Qualified  Bond 
PuR(  HASE  Plans. — Every  Individual  In  whose 
name  a  bond  described  In  section  405(b)  (1) 
Is  purchased  by  his  employer  under  a  quali- 
fied bond  purchase  plan  described  In  section 
450ia),  or  by  a  trust  described  in  section 
401(a)  which  Is  exempt  from  tax  under  sec- 
tion 501  (a) ,  shall  furnish  — 

"'(1)    to  his  employer  or  to  such  trust,  and 

"(2)  to  the  Secretary  (or  to  such  person 
as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe) , 

such  information  as  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  by  forms  or  regulations  pre- 
scribe. 

"(d)    Cross  R«:rERENCE  — 

"For  criminal  penalty  for  furnishing 
fraudulent    Information,    see    section    7207  "" 

(2)  Clerical  amendment — The  table  of 
sections  for  such  subpart  B  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec  6047  Information  relating  to  certain 
trusts  and  annuity  and  bond 
purchase  plans." 

(3)  Penalty. — Section  7207  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  Iraud- 
ulei  t  returns,  statements,  or  other  docu- 
ments) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "Any 
person  required  pursuant  to  section  6047  (b) 
or  ic)  to  furnish  any  Information  to  the 
SecreUiry  or  any  other  person  who  willfully 
furi.ishes  to  the  Secretary  or  such  other  per- 
son any  Information  known  by  him  to  be 
fraudulent  or  to  be  false  as  to  any  material 
matter  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  JIOOO, 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  1  year,  or  Ixith." 

Sec.  8.  Effective  Date 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1961 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  KERR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senate  begins  consideration  of 
H.R  10,  I  wish  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  Kerr  1 .  He  has  in  his  usual  manner 
performed  magnificently  in  managing 
the  tax  bill  which  has  just  been  pa.ssed 
by  i.he  Senate. 

I-  was  not  an  easy  task.  It  took  9  days 
of  effort,  of  explaining,  and  of  under- 
standing. This  was  a  highly  technical 
bill  and  very  few  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate imderstood  it  in  its  entirety.  One 
of  the  few  who  did  was  the  fioor  general 
for  the  bill  which  has  been  passed. 

I  think  we  ought  to  recognize  that  of 
all  the  committees  this  year,  the  Finance 
Committee  has  had  by  far  the  heaviest 
load  to  carry.  It  is  my  belief  that  under 
the  outstanding  chairmanship  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Byrd],  it  has 
done  as  well  and  better  than  could  be 
exp-ected  in  reporting  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  not  let  this  oc- 
casion pass  without  paying  a  deserA^^d 
tribute  to  the  distinguished  Senator  !r(.m 
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Oklahoma  for  the  outstanding  work  that 
he  has  done  in  explaining,  in  managing, 
and  in  looking  after  the  bill  on  the  floor 
of  this  body. 


m 


SELF-EMPLOYED  INDIVIDUALS  TAX 
RETIREMENT  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10)  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  voluntary  pension  plans 
by  self-employed  individuals. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  accordance  with  the  promise 
made.  H.R.  10  is  before  this  body.  It  is 
my  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  debate 
the  bill  as  fully  and  as  deliberately  as  we 
desire,  but  I  also  express  the  hope  that 
before  too  long  it  will  be  possible  to  come 
to  a  decision  on  this  bill,  so  that  the  will 
of  the  Senate  can  be  made  known  and 
thereby  final  action  brought  to  the 
measure. 

A  STUDY  IN  HEROISM— SYNANON 
FOUNDATION,  A  NEW  METHOD 
FOR  TREATING  NARCOTICS  AD- 
DICTS 

Mr,  DODD,  Mr.  President,  m  chftlr- 
man  of  the  Senate  SubcommUlee  To  In- 
vcstlfftto  Juvenile  Delinquency,  I  spent 
the  first  week  In  Aurxuat  of  this  year 
holdlnR  hoarlnita  on  the  use  of  jmrcolir 
druffs  by  Juveniles  »nd  younp  pooiUo  In 
the  State  of  California. 

Di-ug  addiction  is  one  of  the  most  baf- 
fling social  and  emotional  diseases  known 
to  our  society.  It  Is  a  vicious  affliction 
because  It  dehumanizes  the  Individual.  It 
takes  away  one's  motivation,  It  destroys 
willpower,  and  it  turns  men  and  women 
into  walking  corpses  moved  about  by  a 
force  beyond  their  control. 

So  far,  in  spite  of  all  of  the  efforts  put 
forth,  we  have  failed  to  find  a  cure  for 
this  terrible  illness.  We  have  failed  in 
psychiatric  treatment  methods;  we  have 
failed  in  medical  treatment  methods; 
and  we  have  failed  to  eliminate  narcotics 
addiction  through  punishment  and  cor- 
rectional efforts. 

In  our  Federal  hospitals  for  drug  ad- 
dicts and  in  various  State  mental  in- 
stitutions and  psychiatric  clinics  experts 
are  continuously  working  with  hundreds 
of  patients.  These  scientists  have  found 
ways  to  cure  the  physiological  depend- 
ence on  drugs.  But  they  have  not  de- 
vised successful  methods  to  handle  the 
emotional  and  psychological  conflicts  and 
deviancies  which  drive  the  potential  vic- 
tims of  narcotics  to  escape  reality,  to  run 
away  from  life,  and  to  seek  out  the  crimi- 
nal drug  peddler  because  they  cannot 
face  the  ups  and  downs  of  everyday  liv- 
ing without  a  "chemical  crutch."  Al- 
though psychiatrists  and  psychologists 
provide  various  types  of  therapy  while 
the  addict  remains  in  the  hospital,  they 
have  difficulty  keeping  him  there  once 
the  physical  effects  of  excessive  drug  use 
are  eliminated.  The  addict  returns  to 
the  city  streets  again  and  again  to  meet 
his  contact  because,  althougW  the  doctors 
have  cured  his  physiological  dependence 
on  drugs,  they  cannot  give  him  the  will- 
power to  refrain  from  repeated  addiction. 
Thus  a  vicious  cycle  begins  anew.     The 


addict's  desire  for  the  drug  is  so  strong 
that  he  will  steal  and  rob  and  even  kill 
for  it.  And  where  there  is  demand, 
there  is  supply. 

Increasingly  stricter  laws  make  the 
risks  involved  in  dope  pushing  extremely 
high.  However,  even  the  death  penalty 
for  possession  of  opiate  drugs  will  not 
eliminate  the  traffic  as  long  as  the  de- 
mand is  there,  as  long  as  those  once 
poisoned  must  addict  others  who  then 
in  turn  peddle  the  drug  to  support  the 
habit,  a  habit  over  which  they  have  no 
control,  a  habit  which  is  stronger  than 
some  mens  wills.  As  long  as  people  de- 
mand drugs,  as  long  as  no  cure  is  found 
for  the  affliction,  the  drug  will  be  made 
available  to  them.  The  higher  the  risk, 
the  higher  the  price,  the  higher  the 
profit. 

We  must  conclude  that  the  only  pos- 
sible way  to  destroy  this  evil  is  to  kill 
the  desire  to  use  the  drug  by  tliose  al- 
ready addicted  or  those  on  the  verge 
of  contamination. 

In  view  of  pasjt  failures,  I  want  to  speak 
today  about  wbat  may  well  be  the  first 
hopeful  method  of  curing  druu  addicts 
that  has  ever  been  devised.  Iii  Santa 
Monica,  CuUf .  I  found  u  new  .social  ex- 
periment opeifttmH  on  w  .vnuvll  .noulr 
which,  If  foUowf«d  throuuh  studle<1,  nnd 
improved  by  conortlonul  rvixM't.s,  psv- 
chlRtrlsUs,  and  othrr  :^oi-,:\\  .M-iciiU'i.s 
may  lead  the  wuy  m  ihr  fuluro  lo  tvn 
cflectlvo  UTfttmrnl  for  not  only  dni«  ad- 
dicts, but  also  criminals  and  .luvenlle  de- 
linquents guilty  nf  other  orfonse,"*  The 
program  of  which  I  speak  called  8yn- 
anon,  Is  operated  in  an  abandoned  ar- 
mory where  some  100  heroic  ex-addlcts. 
young  men  and  women,  live  and  work 
and  counsel  one  another.  A  major  part 
of  the  program  is  similar  to  group  ther- 
apy in  many  respects,  but  it  also  contains 
elements  that  apparently  are  not  present 
in  any  of  the  treatment  methods  at- 
tempted in  correctional  institutions,  psy- 
chiatric clinics,  or  even  in  the  two  Fed- 
eral hospitals  for  drug  addicts  existing 
in  this  country.  The  central  ingredient 
of  Synanon  is  the  close-knit  community, 
or  perhaps  family -type  .<:ocial  climate 
where  hardened  drug  addicts  help  each 
other  to  get  another  grip  on  life. 

At  Synanon  these  once  desperate  men 
and  women  find  a  kind  of  refuge  from  the 
life  they  could  not  bear,  but  more  than 
that,  they  find  often  for  the  first  time 
a  place  where  they  can  rest  and  heal 
their  wounds.  And  more  important. 
they  find  hope  for  recoveiT  from  the  dis- 
ease most  had  come  to  regard  as  In- 
curable. 

At  Synanon  they  find  a  family,  a 
human  group,  a  society  where  each  in- 
dividual can  live  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity rather  than  as  a  patient,  an 
inmate,  or  a  prisoner.  It  is  this  kind  of  a 
sheltered  environment,  this  kind  of 
family-type  atmosphere  that  is  increas- 
ingly recognized  as  necessary  for  the 
emotional  stability  of  human  beings. 

Many  people,  and  particularly  those 
prone  to  drug  addiction,  need  more  than 
the  ■■noi-mal"  amount  of  love,  friendship, 
and  human  warmth.  They  cannot  live 
with  the  cold,  formal,  impersonal,  and 
authoritarian  social  relationships  prev- 
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correctional    institutions    or 


alent    in 
hospitals. 

The  major  difference  between  Synanon 
and  other  treatment  facilities  for  addicts, 
mental  patients,  or  delinquents  is  that 
the  program  at  Synanon  is  not  run  by 
State  authorities  or  by  professionals. 
This  may  also  be  the  key  factor  in  the 
success  of  the  project.  There  are  no 
doctors  and  patients  at  Synanon.  All 
patients  are  doctors  and  all  doctors  are 
patients. 

Each  new  member,  once  he  has  sur- 
vived withdrawal,  the  physical  ordeal  of 
hving  6  to  7  days  without  taking  a  shot 
of  heroin,  is  involved  in  intensive  in- 
dividual and  group  discussions  with  the 
other  addicts.  As  the  addict  gains  new 
understanding  of  why  he  took  drugs  and 
why  he  no  longer  needs  drugs  to  live  a 
normal  life,  he  in  turn  becomes  part  of 
the  treatment  for  new  addicts  coming  to 
Synanon.  The  Important  part  of  this 
"getting  well  together"  Is  the  frank  and 
fearless  way  Uiese  people  communicate 
with  each  oUier  on  the  most  Inllmale 
level.  Their  underslandrng  of  their  own 
problem,  the  understandina  acquired 
ihnujKh  personal  experience,  i.s  m\  im- 
poitant  inKndient  of  the  entire  trrat- 
inmt  prorraiu  Thitnuih  the.se  uroup  and 
uuliMiluul  eoun.srlmu  .se.H>ton.s.  the  luirrt- 
I'lU'd  tx-uddlcUs  can  .show  llie  newconui.s 
wnN.s  by  which  Ihry  thrin.Mi\<'«  Iuvnc 
\uiii.st{x»d  tlie  cravinu  f«)r  nait'olics  e\er 
pre.srnl  u^  an  addict,  but  rarely  under- 
,v(i>.)(i  by  anyojie  rl.T 

And  finally,  the  dally  activities  and 
work  noce.ssaiT  to  maintain  the  small 
community  shared  among  the  partic- 
ipants makes  everyone's  contribution 
meaningful.  It  gives  everyone  a  signifi- 
cant place  in  a  going  concern  and  it 
makes  each  individual  an  important 
member  of  the  group.  In  effect,  the 
project  substitutes  for  the  richt  kind  of 
family  most  addicts  never  had:  for  the 
education  in  social  living  they  did  not 
receive;  and  for  a  tolerable  place  in 
life  these  people  never  acquired  because 
of  one  reason  or  another. 

Every  sispect  of  the  addict's  life  at 
Synanon  strengthens  his  personality. 
Although  most  of  the  members  go 
through  three  phases  of  treatment  be- 
ginning with  residence  and  woik  in  the 
building,  continuing  through  outside  em- 
ployment and  terminatuig  with  both 
work  and  residence  outside,  these  phases 
are  incidental  to  the  tn'ogram.  The  core 
of  the  treatment  is  the  v.-ay  of  life  at 
SjTianon.  the  values,  the  convictions,  and 
the  insights  which  the  individual  ac- 
quires through  association  with  the  other 
members  in  the  ."^eminar  session.';,  in  rec- 
reational activities,  and  in  the  coopera- 
tive work  relationships  that  are  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  institution  going. 

One  might  say  about  this  new  project 
that  it  IS  difficult  to  single  out  one  or  two 
components  of  the  whole  that  are  more 
responsible  than  others  for  its  success  in 
helpmg  narcotics  addicts  regain  a  sure 
footing.  It  is  rather  the  particular  com- 
bination of  the  various  elements  that 
seems  to  have  produced  this  unique  in- 
stitution which  has  come  to  be  descrilx^d 
as  "the  most  significant  attempt  to  help 
addicts  off  drugs  that  has  ever  been 
made." 
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The  Synanon  program  was  originated 
by  Charles  E.  Dederich.  a  former  busi- 
ness executive  and  past  alcoholic,  and 
contains  some  of  the  functions  of  Alco- 
holics Anonymous.  He  is  aided  by  pro- 
fessional people  who  give  of  their  time 
and  energy  in  helping  the  addicts  on 
their  long  road  back.  One  such  indi- 
vidual who  should  receive  credit  is  Dr. 
Lewis  Yablonsky  who  brought  this  in- 
stitution to  my  attention  and  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  subcommittee. 

Some  of  the  participants  in  the  Syna- 
non program,  both  male  and  female, 
have  been  drug  addicts  for  as  long  as  20 
.years  or  more.  These  are  hardened 
addicts  who  now  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives  have  abstained  from  using  heroin 
and  other  drugs  for  1  or  2  or  even  3 
years.  Most  of  their  former  lives  have 
been  spent  in  prisons  and  mental  hos- 
pitals without  a  cure  and  without  hope 
for  a  cure. 

I  heard  the  testimony  of  seven  of  these 
blast'  young  people  who  appeared  before 
the  committee  and  told  tales  of  human 
degradation  that  would  shock  the  aver- 
HUf  citizen  beyond  bt>lief  I  think  I 
l.uuld  name  lhe.se  seven  people  not  a.s 
In 1  libit'  example.s'  lo  to  exploit  then 
dif!uultie.s  but  t-i>  pitti.se  them  for  hav- 
ing the  couiawe  to  ban-  their  .stones  M\(\ 
Ihrli  sliUMBh\s  .HI)  that  other  .sufTriinn 
humun.s  tniuht  draw  inspuaium  fi-om 
thi'ii  experiences  Thry  liavr  no  objec- 
tions lo  repeating  their  ;)ersonal  hls- 
loiir.s  in  public;  in  fact.  i>art  of  their 
treatment  is  to  be  able  to  talk  out  '  their 
difficulties,  and  In  .so  doing  gain  insight 
and  understanding  of  their  own  prob- 
lems. I  feel  that  by  giving  them  recog- 
nition for  their  achievements  they  will 
l>e  further  encouraged  to  remain  free  of 
the  drug  habit.  I  will  name  them,  their 
crimes,  and  their  present  adjustment 
just  as  they  submitted  this  informa- 
tion— for  the  record — at  our  recent  hear- 
ings: 

Jack  Hurst,  age  31.  from  CaUfornia. 
Addicted  to  heroin  9  years.  Off  drugs 
at  Synanon:  3^2  years.  Maintained  ap- 
proximately $25  a  day  habit  through 
burglary,  .shoplifting,  bad  checks,  and 
selling  narcotics.  Was  in  custody  in  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Jail  and  Army  hos- 
pital. At  Synanon,  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Synanon  board  of  directors. 

Carmen  Armstrong,  age  29,  from  New- 
York  City.  Addicted  to  heroin  10  years. 
Off  drugs  at  Synanon:  1  year,  5  months. 
Maintained  approximately  $25  a  day 
habit  through  prostitution  and  shopUft- 
ing.  Was  in  custody  at  Lexington  Fed- 
eral Ho.spital  and  Bellevue  Hospital  in 
New  York  City  four  times  At  Synanon 
she  is  one  of  the  administrators  at  Syn- 
anon nursery  facility. 

Herman  Gayer,  age  37.  from  Cali- 
fornia. Addicted  to  heroin  for  14  years. 
Off  drugs  at  Synanon:  3  years  and  1 
month.  Maintained  $25-  to  S50-a-day 
habit  through  armed  robbery,  burglary, 
selling  narcotics,  and  procurement — 
prostitution.  Was  in  custody  in  the  Los 
Angeles  County  jail  three  times  and  in 
San  Quentin  Prison  for  36  months.  At 
Synanon  he  is  a  "third  stager,"  which 
means  he  works  out  in  the  community 
as  a  salesman.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Terminal  Island  Prison  project  and  re- 


turns to  Synanon  frequently  to  counsel 
newer  members. 

Jeanne  Camano.  age  29.  from  Cali- 
fornia. Addicted  to  heroin  for  3  years. 
Off  dings  at  Synanon:  3  years.  Main- 
tained approximately  $25-a-day  habit 
through  prostitution,  theft,  and  selling 
narcotics.  Was  in  custody  at  Langley 
Porter  Neuropsychiatric  Hospital  and 
San  Francisco  General  Hospital.  At 
Synanon  she  is  the  coordinator  in  charge 
of  office  files  and  has  worked  in  the  com- 
munity for  1  year. 

Ronald  Pacific,  age  22.  Addicted  to 
marihuana  2  years  and  heroin  4  years, 
total  of  6  years'  addiction.  Off  drugs  at 
Synanon:  7  months.  Maintained  ap- 
proximately a  $20-a-day  habit  through 
burglary  and  robbery.  At  Synanon  he  is 
in  charge  of  maintenance  and  the  Syn- 
anon motor  pool. 

Betty  Coleman,  age  39,  from  Califor- 
nia. Addicted  for  9  years.  Of!  drugs 
at  Synanon:  3  years.  Maintained  ap- 
proximately $25  a  day  habit  through 
pi-ostltutlon,  selling  narcotics,  and  work. 
Was  in  custody  at  the  County  Jail,  Ca- 
mariUo  State  Hospital,  and  Lexinaton 
FN'deiRl  Haspiial  At  Synanon  she  is  a 
member  of  the  boai^d  of  directors  and 
head  of  the  f\nanee  drparUnent,  chief 
til  I.s'  eounseloi,  and  supervisor  of  Woin- 
rn  .s    TeiMunul  Island  Prison  project 

Flank  Lwho.  age  31.  fi-om  New  York 
City  Addicted  for  12  years  OfT  drugs 
at  Synanon  '2  years  and  6  months. 
Maintftined  approximately  $25-R-day 
habit  throuRh  robbery,  selling  narcotics, 
and  procurement — prostitution  Was  in 
cu.stody  at  Danbury  Federal  Prison,  Lex- 
ington Federal  Hospital  three  times, 
Bellevue  Psychiatric  Ward  two  times, 
and  Rikers  Island,  NY.,  Prison  two 
times.  At  Synanon  he  is  a  coordinator 
and  plans  to  attend  city  college  art  class 
under  the  California  vocational  rehabili- 
tation program. 

There  we  have  it.  Just  seven  young 
people  who  have  a  total  time  of  63  years 
as  addicts  and  who  have  spent  years  in 
jails,  penitentiaries,  and  hospitals:  who 
have  committed  an  unbelievable  range  of 
crimes  from  burglary,  shopHfting,  and 
forgery,  to  robbery,  armed  robbery,  sell- 
ing narcotics,  and  prostitution. 

They  were  considered  hopeless  cases 
a  few  years  ago.  Today  they  can  look 
forward  to  a  life  free  from  the  ravages  of 
drug  addiction. 

The  program  has  survived  now  for  sev- 
eral years  in  spite  of  mistrust  and  at- 
tacks by  the  public,  by  some  profession- 
als, and  also  by  the  State  on  several 
occasions.  The  participants  have  orga- 
nized into  a  foundation  finally  recognized 
and  incorporated  as  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion and  have  maintained  their  existence 
through  public  support,  through  dona- 
tions of  food,  furniture,  and  other  equip- 
ment by  business  concerns  in  the  com- 
munity and  through  the  faith  in  the 
program  of  the  members  and  the  direc- 
tors, most  of  whom  were  confirmed  drug 
addicts  a  few  years  ago. 

Today  they  are  productive  members  of 
their  small  community.  They  all  have 
worked  hard  to  turn  the  old  armory 
building  into  a  home  and  they  have 
maintained  themselves  by  organizing  the 
collection  of  food  and  clothing  in  the 


largin-  community.  Eveiy  day  they  send 
a  truck  into  the  city  to  pick  up  unsold 
bread  from  bakeries  and  other  food  items 
that  can  no  longer  be  sold  by  the  stores 
and  restaurants  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other. Together  they  have  built  an  in- 
stitution as  pecuUar,  but  as  courageous, 
as  the  individual  men  and  women  who 
live  '.here.  Because  of  this  unique  meth- 
od of  self -maintenance,  Synanon  can  be 
operated  at  a  cost  of  some  $60  per  patient 
a  month.  This  is  a  fraction  of  what  it 
costs  to  maintain  patients  at  one  of  the 
Federal  hospitals  for  drug  addicts,  and 
the  more  than  200  addicts  help>ed  at 
Synanon.  that  is  individuals  who  have 
not  :elapsed  to  drug  use  to  date,  compare^ 
favorably  with  the  40  patients  that,  by 
the  hospitals  own  admission,  were  helped 
in  the  Riverside  Hospital  in  New  York 
City  after  an  expenditure  of  $4  million. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  people  at 
Synanon  as  many  other  addicts  at  one 
time  used  $25  to  $50  worth  of  narcotics 
per  day  They  often  had  to  steal  $100 
worth  of  woods  dally  to  support  the  habit, 
and  their  crimes,  together  with  the  court 
processes  against  ihem  and  their  upkeep 
\n  public  institutions,  cost  the  commu- 
niiy  virtually  millions  of  dollars 

InciTasingly  today  the  Synanon  ptoj- 
ret  i.s  being  studied  by  criminologists 
and  soeiulogi.sts.  and  ii  is  my  hope  thai 
It  will  .spiTttd  and  expand  w  ilh  chaplrra 
bring  organised  in  all  parts  of  Ihe  covin- 
try  with  high  addiction  rates  U  is  also 
my  hope  thai  Federal  agencies,  such  as 
the  President's  Committee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency  and  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health,  will  consider  the  pro- 
gram as  a  source  of  study  and  as  a  source 
of  investment  of  some  of  the  funds  avail- 
able for  testing  new  ways  of  fighting 
crime  and  delinquency. 

I  have  recommended  that  the  director 
of  Synanon.  Mr.  Dederich.  apply  for 
funds  to  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  so  that  he  can  expand  his  pro- 
gram and  introduce  it  in  correctional 
and  other  institutions  throughout  the 
country.  I  propose  also  that  social 
scientists  and  heads  of  treatment  insti- 
tutions for  addicte  request  funds  to  ex- 
periment with  the  Synanon  idea.  It  is 
my  belief  that  we  have  found  someth.ng 
new  and  workable  In  this  project  and  we 
must  develop  it  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  indeed  a  miracle 
on  the  beach  at  Santa  Monica,  a  man- 
made  miracle  that  I  feel  can  benefit 
thousands  of  drug  addicts. 

In  bringing  this  project  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  founding  members  of  this  new  insti- 
tution and  to  give  its  present  and  future 
participants  some  of  the  encourage- 
ment and  recognition  which  they  have 
often  lacked  in  the  past. 


SECRETARY      FREEMAN  S     PLEDGE 
OF      AGRICULTURAL      COMMODI- 
TIES TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    Mr.  President, 
I  was  very  much   surprised  to  read   In 
the  newspapers  today  of  the  pledge  of 
the    Secretary    of    Agriculture    at    the 
United  Nations  yesterday,   whereby  we 
take  the  first  step  in  relinquishing  our 
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r/.ntrol  ovpr  the  distribution  of  our  sur-  agricultural  legislation  Is  still  under  ac-  There  beiiig  no  objection    the  letter 

S^cJoS  an5^agriculturi°?omm^  tTve   consideration   by   both   Houses   of  was  ordered  U)  be  printed  in  the  Recopd, 

in  his  speech  yesterday  delivered  be-  Congress?  ris  f'^^lo*^-                       comm»«ion 

fore  the  United  Nations  he  said:                                   ^  l^Zj^nDcX^ilT'r'mi. 

The  United  StateMi  herewith  pledges   140  ^„,,^K.-n  Mr    David  S.  Teej«li:. 

million  in  commodities  and  an  addlUonal  #10  FEDERAL  EMPLOY  MEN T  stcrctari/    and    Staff    Director.    Republican 

million   In   cash   and   ocean   tranaporUllon  Mr  HICKENLOOPER      Mr  PlTsidont,  PoUcy   Commuter.    US    Senate,    Wash- 

Z'^^.„",if»^nl.oS1>'i'^>!r>'f,;  one  o,  the «;- ^^f,/;--;'';- »-«'S  r>::!'Z "^..  .,.  ^w, .» ,..  ,.„., 

uU  countries  tftklng  pan  in  this  experimental  within  the  stuutuii    or  on    Ktpuuuc  W  ^  AuRu.t    17.    loea,  the   annual   tepftiatlon 

program.  Pcdcral  employment.  ^^^   ^^   ^^^^   ^y    ooN-ernment   durtnji   the 

The  U  a  rontrlt>utlon  of  con^modltles  !\nd  Pifsidcnt  Konnrd.v.  In  UlC  COUrse  CXI  tM  jj^^^^,  ^^^  ,yga  ^^^  j^*  United  8l«te»  was  JO  lu 

triuuporUUon  servieea  win  be  mi\de  thniuRh  compnlwn.  stoted:  i.rrcpiit.     TMn  imiudes  all  lyp*«  ot  npimrn- 

the  Public  L<»w  4«0  proflTiun.  while  the  cash  ^   ^^^^^^  ^^^^   ^^^^^^  ^^^^j  i„,.,„„p^,^nce  of  tions  n^uu  FWrvul  i\«cnclc*     If  w*  climiiuai- 

contribution  will  conie  from  the  L.S>_  fi^-  i,^rtf<>-.'«ciUo  PVdcrul  InireiwicrncJes  In  this  ad-  tnui.vfrrs  boiwroa  nsmcloR.  trrmlnatliMix  >.r 

elicn   assistance   pn^fnun.     In   view   of   ovir  „^i,„„r,ulon.  i\a  wrll  m  In  other*.     (Uberal  tennn.nuv    nr    cx>-cpird    npjH^lntn^rji'v    nn-! 

miernftl    procedures   tor   aanuftl   approprla-  ^^^^    norrptniu^    s-txrch.    New    York    Ctty,  lenvr  without  pny.  the  rate  nTHihl   br   1174 

tlons.  we   we  planning  that  tl^e  Ci«h  con-  ^       ^^   ^^^^  ^  p^rcrTit 

trlbuUon  be  provided  from  the  approprl:\-  *'                                                              ^,      .  Rafp*  for  tlie  component  Iv|k>s  of  srpar.-^- 

tlons  of  3  years  separately,  beginning  wUh  And  later,  in  lus  stalomont  to  Cabinet  tio,iaare: 

the  one  now  before  the  U.S.  Congress.  officers  and  agency  hcad.s.  he  declared:          Quits                       8  24 

I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  broad  au-  I  ani  also  pspocially  desir   us  ;hat  the  num-      Transfers 1   53 

thority  contained  in  Public  Law  480.     I  ber  of  Government  empkyees  be  lUiilted  to      Discharge --       .58 

om  oico  oa-arp  nf  thp  fart  that  last  vear  ^'^^  minimum  consistent  with  getting  the  Job      Reductlon-ln-force •  66 

am  also  a^* are  Of  the  fact  that  last  yeai  There   is   no  question  that  employ-     TermlnaUon      - 6.09 

at   the  FAO    Conference   in  Rome   Mr.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  substantially  below  the     S'^emeut       .02 

McGovern,   then  Director  of   the   food-  ig^.gjg   ^hlch   would   be   possible  under   the     Extended  leave  without  pay 157 

for-peace  program,  and  Others  indicated  f-ands  authorized  by  the  Congress  If  strong     £)eath    retirement,  dl.sataillty.  etc 2.24 

that  the  United  Stales  would  participate  effort.^  are  made  to  achieve  Increases  In  pro-  "sincerely  vou-s 

in  such  a  program  through  the  United  ductlvity  and  efficiency,  to  use  better  tech-  •  J^jc;joi^s  j    OG.^NOvTC. 

Nations.     But,  I  feel  quite  certain  that  niques  of  management  and  production,  and  Exectittve  Director. 

It-    V%          ^-,    \  ^f   A^^i^-.u,,,-^  Qr,H  Qfl^  to  Start  each  activity  With  only  the  mlnlmiun  ^  y     v 

the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Sec-  ^^ ,^^^^^  ^^  employees  needed  to  carry  out  our                           

retary  Freeman  have  stepped  far  beyond  „,,jectives,     (Office  of  the  White  House,  press  ^^,  ^  ^.  .„,  _^^„  T>mTVTr.TTAi  q  tax 

the  intent  of  Cons^ress  with  regard   to  secretary  Oct  26  1961  )  SELF-EMPLOYED  INDIVIDUALS  TAX 

this  program.  ^.     V    /      '      .^  ,          x,        .u   .  ,  RETIREMENT  ACT  OF  1961 

The  administration  presented  to  Con-  J^""^' ^l'^^^^""^''^^^^  The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 

gress    this   year    a   very   comprehensive  j'^^ff^fj.;',^^^,^^^^^^^^^  of  the  bill   -HR.   10>    to  encourage  the 

farm     proijram     containing     over       00  l£  ^  ivSne  ?h?S2^5^^^^^^^^  establishment  of  voluntary- pension  plans 

pages— and  divided  into  7  major  titles,  tion  to  u  placing  the  4o2.55J  who  leTt  the  epif-emoloved  individuals 

Title  II  of  S.  2786.  and  the  companion  Government  semce  m  calendar  1961,  also  by^elf  ^^'^ij^^^^^^^^^^^^^^-     president, 

bill  in  the  House-H.R.  10010-dealt  vith  h^jcl  ,  c,^8a4  additional  employees  m  cal-  Mr      M A^ bl-  itiJJ.       Mr^^    i^resiae 

the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  Act.  ^^^ar   1  61   for  a  total  of  528.407  in   1  ^^^,^^  ^^^^f^^^^S '-^^^^^R.      The 

Title  II  of  the  administration  bill  pro-  ''^ji^J°''f3  ^j,  a^.^tional  factor  w  Pending     business     is     the     committee 

vided.    among    other    things,    a    major  mere  is  an  additional  lactor  w, men  ^-j^^_p„.  <„  the  nature  of  a  substitute 

amendment   to   the   Agricultural   Trade  has  gone  largely  unnoUced  m  both  the  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ''^^'''^''  °^  ^  suDstituie 

Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  Press  and  public  comment.     When  you  ^"^fJ-^iX^eprpT  n      i  thank  the  Chair 

It  proposed  to  add  a  new  title-title  V-  add   the  67.804   new  employees  for  the  Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  thank  the  Chair. 

and  provided  for  sections  501,  502,  503,  ^irst  6  months  of  1962.  plus  the  217,531 

and   505.     Had   the  Congress    approved  replacements  for  the  first  PROPOSAL  FOR  U.S.  NAVAL-AERIAL 

Utle  V,  then  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  1962,  you  find  the  administration  has  RTorKAnr  OF  rimA 

would  have  had  sufficient  authority   to  hired  an  18-month  total  of  813,742  Fed-  BLOCKADE  OF  CUBA 

have  entered  into  agreements  with  the  ^^al  employees  since  taking  office.  Mr.   MILLER.     Mr.   President.   David 

United  Nations  and  make  commitments  If.   therefore,   the   Kennedy   adminis-  Lawrence,  in  his  column  entitled  'Cuba 

for  the  United  States  to  participate.  tration  is  sincerely  interested  in  positive  and    the    Monroe   Doctrine,"    published 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  ■'-teps  to  reduce  unheeded,  unnecessary,  in    the    Washington    Evening    Star    of 

the  fact  that  both  the  Senate  Commit-  and  nonessential  expenditures,  the  solu-  Tuesday,    SepU'mber    4.    1962.    suggests 

tee  on  Agriculture  and  the  House  Com-  tion  should  be  obvious  not  only  to  the  that  a  world  war  might  be  prevented  by 

mittee   deleted  this  new   title  and  this  President  but  to  the  country  as  well.  a    naval-aerial    blockade   of    Cuba.     He 

new  authority.  Were  the  President  to  declare  a  mora-  apparently  speaks  of  an  unlimited  block- 

The  agricultural  legislation  is  now  torium  on  all  but  absolutely  essential  ade.  His  arguments  are  cogent.  Bl- 
under consideration  by  the  conferees  of  Positions,  the  current  nonmilitary  at-  though  I  myself  would  not  advocate 
the  House  and  Senate.  It  puzzles  me  tntion  rate  of  20.93  percent  would  re-  more  than  a  war  materiel  blockade  at 
that  the  Secretaiy  of  Agriculture  would  duce  Federal  payrolls  by  half-a-million  this  time. 

commit  the  United  States,  in  light  of  the  employees  per  year.  I  do  not  advocate  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
clear  rejection  of  this  proposal  by  both  mass  firing  of  Government  employees,  sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Agriculture  Committees.  merely   not   filling   the  vacancies   when  Record  the  article  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  to- 

1  Lhmk  this  is  the  first  step  in  relin-  they  leave  the  Government  service.  gether   with   an   interesting    eyewitness 

quishmg  U.S.  control  of  the  distribution  This     means     that     current     Federal  report    concerning    Ru-ssians    in    Cuba. 

of  our  agricultural  commodities.     In  my  civilian  payroll  costs,  including  foreign  which  wa.s  published  in  the  Wasiiington 

estimation,  this  is  the  first  step  toward  nationals,  of  $14.5  billion  could  be  re-  Daily  News  of  September  5,   1962. 

giving  the  Communists  under  the  domi-  duced  by  a  potential  $2.9  billion  per  year,  There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 

nation   of    the   Soviet    Union   an   equal  a  sub.stantial  saving  in  this  day  of  stag-  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 

.'^hare  as  to  the  operation  of  our  so-called  gering  Government  debt  and  dwindling  qrd,  as  follows: 

food-for-peace  program.  gold  reserves.  [From  tlie  Washington  Evening  Star, 

I  raise  the  question  again — If  the  Sec-  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  Sept.  4.  1962] 

retary  had  this  authority  under  Public  sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  cuba     and    the     Monroe     Doctrink — U.S. 

Law  480,  then  why  did  he  ask  the  Con-  Record  a  letter  received  by  the  Republi-  nav.\l-Aerial  Blockade  To  Force  expul- 

gress  to  give  it  to  him  in  1962?     And.  can    policy    committee    from    the    Civil  sion  or  soviet  militaky  urged 

since  both  Houses  have  rejected  the  new  Service    Commission,    documentirig    the  (By  David  Lawrence) 

title  V  of  Public  Law  480.  then  why  did  a  employment    reductions   that   could    be  The  Soviets  have  political  control  of  Cuba 

Cabinet  officer  make  such  a  far-reaching  realized  by  a  moratorium  on  nonessen-  and   now   have   openly  acknowledged   that 

commitment  only  yesterday,  while  the  tial  hiring.  they  are  supplying  Castro  with  military  aid. 
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This  action  flagrantly  violates  and  de- 
nounces the  Monroe  Doctrine.  President 
Kennedy,  however,  said,  in  effect.  6  days  ago 
that  he  will  not  "Invade"  Cuba  at  this  or 
any  other  time  Does  this  mean  that  the 
Soviet  Ci.jvernment  can  consider  It  has  ob- 
tained a  fret"  hand  to  lake  over  any  Central 
.MnirUan  ur  South  Ainericiui  country  and 
I  ,i!i  amtvune  there  will  l)e  tm  uppiusiliuii  by 
tin-  nUlllury  turcfs  ut   the  UniieU  aiiitp.^' 

Thla  l!»  lht>  Ullriniuik  m  which  Ihr  \Vu>h- 
inRUui  Oovrrnniput  finds  Itsrlf  tintiv  (v.s 
nrv^"  dl.xp;*!'  hi-s  fnan  Musmw  tpll  of  \ht  i»- 
s\iuiic«»  ut  n  lurmnl  cmnnwinUiUf  In  which 
Ih*  Soviets  mfurnj  ihp  world  thry  h»vt> 
aRirrd  to  ciniiply  with  the  i^-qvicsl  of  U^e 
ruh,\n  (.i(.'\ rrninriil  to  ^vl^l^ll\  it  with  '  Urip 
by  (IrhverlDK  aiin.uurnls  ;un.l  .••cndlin;  trcli- 
nU'-il  sprcia^ivt.s  fnr  ir.vlnlng  Cubi\n  srr\l(-r- 
nir",  ■■ 

Tlir  S'  \lr'  0'i\  crmiiput  r-'i-.tri-.ds  \h\\\  "hH 
Ciiha  s  true  friend.'^  hHve  every  rlah;  lo  re- 
.■ipoiid  ti)  this  let;ltUn,\te  request"  atid  that 
the  Ctlban  Guvcrnmeiit  h.is  every  Justifica- 
tion fiir  taklr.g  nerrss:\ry  niPiisure.s  to  insure 
Its  security  and  safeguard  its  sovereignty 
and  independence  " 

So  the  Soviet  formula  for  conquest  Is  at 
last  made  clear.  The  Communists  Infiltrate 
a  country,  get  possession  of  the  government 
there  and  catise  it  to  ftle  with  Moscow  a  re- 
quest for  military  aid  This  is  supposed  to 
be  the  legal  Justification  for  FeDdii.g  arma- 
ment and  military  persunncl  to  •■tr..;i.  the 
local  troopw.  It  so  happens  that  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  since  the  1820's,  has  warned 
the  world  that  no  European  country  would 
be  permitted  to  get  a  military  foothold 
anywhere    in    this    hemisphere 

President  Kennedy  may  not  realize  it,  but 
what  he  said  at  his  news  conference  last 
Wednesday  could  be  responsible  for  his 
present  embarrassment.  Had  he  not  re- 
sponded at  the  time  to  an  Impromptu  ques- 
tion and  had  he  consulted  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  before  issuing  any  statement. 
it  is  doubtful  whether  Mr  Kennedy  would 
have  given  the  reply  he  did  (_n  the  spur  of 
the  moment.  A  correspondent  had  asked 
the  President  to  comment  on  the  suggestion 
of  Senator  Capehart.  of  Indiana,  that  Cuba 
be  Invaded  by  the  United  States.  Here  Is 
the  verbatim  reply  as  taken  from  the  tape 
recording : 

"The  Pre.«;ldent:  I  am  not  for  invading 
Cuba  at  this  time.  No,  I  dont — the  words 
do  not  have  some  secondary  meaning.  1 
think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  invade 
Cuba — 

"Question.  Mr.  President,  the  Soviets,  as 
you  well  know — 

"The  President:— Because  I  think  it  would 
lead  to — that  it  should  be  very — an  action 
like  that,  which  could  be  very  casually  sug- 
gested, could  lead  to  very  serious  conse- 
quences for  many  people." 

Just  previously  in  the  same  news  con- 
ference, the  President.  In  discussing  pos- 
sible action  in  Cuba,  had  referred  to  Amer- 
ican "obligations  all  around  the  world. 
Including  WePt  Berii;  and  other  areas,  which 
are  very  sensitive."  and  had  added: 

"Therefore.  I  think  that  In  considering 
what  appropriate  action  we  should  take,  we 
have  to  consider  the  totality  of  our  obliga- 
tions, and  also  the  responsibilities  which 
we  bear  in  so  many  different  parts  of  the 
world." 

This  comment  could  mean  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  fearful  that.  If  he  takes  action  in 
Cuba,  it  might  lead  to  greater  pressures  in 
West  Berlin— a  reaction  which  the  Soviets 
doubtless  are  trying  to  foster.  Tlie  Soviets, 
on  the  Lther  hand,  may  be  waitl:;?  to  see 
Whether  the  United  States  is  hesitant  to 
use  military  force  even  as  close  .if,  90  miles 
away  from  its  shores.  They  could  mis- 
construe the  President's  reluctance  as  imply- 
ing that  the  United  States  might  not  even 
flght  to  protect  West  Berlin  or  any  part  of 
Europe  when  a  showdown  came. 
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The  situation  strangely  parallels  the  1930  e 
which  Winston  Churchill  describes  in  his 
book  "The  Gathering  Storm,"  published  in 
1948.  He  speaks  of  the  "milestones  to  dis- 
aster '  In  the  IBSO'a  and  of  the  serlea  of 
Hcquiescences  In  Hitler's  aggresslnns  In  the 
Hhineland,  in  Austria,  and  in  CzM-lioslovakia. 
until  hnally  the  climtt.x  came  m  Poi.iud  Mi 
Churchill  writes 

Hrre  In  n  caluKHJ  uf  durreiuler*.  nt  first 
when  all  \v«»  easy  and  l.itrr  \«.!i<i  th.uj;!. 
wiri'  h  irdrr  !  i  the  r\  rr-^n-wiLK  tUTmiui 
power    •    •    • 

'Still     ir    yuu   \Mll   not    r.Kht    for    t'-.r    ri^jht 
Whrn  Vivi  i  ni>  pusUs   win  wilhinit  IiIihhI.iIuhI 
If   \ovj   will   l\.A   hiilU   wMrii    \vUt'  \ut    •'\    wM 
l)c  tvir*  and   wA   t  >o  c'>  (,\     y    i    m.  v 
tn  ihe  inomriit  when  you  wi;i  li:i\c  to 
with   all    the   (Kids   a({ain>l    you   h;m1    ■ 
prrrarlous  chance  of  sur\t\ul 

There  may  even  t>e  a  worse  r.i";r 
may  have  to  r.^ht  when  there  Is  ii  ■  hope  of 
victory  because  It  is  better  to  perish  than 
live  a.s  slavf ,t  " 

What  could  Mr.  Ke:-.!:eriy  rrnlly  do  now? 
He  coulci  order  a  complete  naval  and  aerial 
blockade  of  Cubi  and  demaiid  that  all  Rus- 
sian advisers  brought  in  by  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment to  train  military  forces  in  that 
country  be  expelled  at  once.  He  could  pro- 
claim that  no  further  shipments  of  any 
kind,  either  by  air  or  by  sea.  military  or 
nonmilitary,  will  be  permitted  to  enter  Cuba 
from  any  country  until  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment restores  to  American  citizens  the  prop- 
erties taken  from  them  in  the  last  lew 
years. 

To  apply  this  policy  could  lead  to  some 
fighting.  But  whatever  sacrifices  are  made 
would  achieve  the  patriotic  purpose  of  pre- 
venting any  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
resoluteness  of  the  West  in  and  ar  und  Ber- 
lin.    It  could  prevent  a  world  war. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News.  Sept.  5, 

1562] 
ETEwrrNEss  Report  of  Russians  in  Cttba 

(  By  Andrew  Pyall,  London  Daily  Express) 

(Note. — A  British  newsman  who  has  come 
out  of  Cuba  tells  of  the  breadth  of  the  Rus- 
sian aid  that  Is  helping  build  a  Communist- 
style  stronghold  90  miles  cff  the  coii^t  of  the 
United  States  ) 

Miami.  September  5— I  have  Just  retin-ned 
to  Florida  after  a  week  in  Fidel  Castro's  for- 
tress island,  where  censorship  and  suppres- 
sion arc  a  part  of  life. 

My  dispatches  from  Havana  last  week  were 
all  conveniently  "lost  "  by  the  Cubans. 

Now  I  can  reveal  what  I  saw  in  the  island. 

In  the  fields  around  Havana  I  saw  row  after 
row  of  canvas  tents — the  home  of  the  Soviet 
"techniclanis,"  all  brawny  young  men  tanned 
by  the  hot  tropical  sun,  superbly  fit  and 
cnr.st-TntIv  In  trainine. 

They  glared  at  me  suspiciously  over  a 
barbed  wire  fence  as  I  drove  past  their  camp 
near  El  Cano,   12  mUes  from  Havana. 

A  radio  mast  was  plainly  visible  from  the 
roadway. 

SCORES    OF    TRUCKS 

Several  hundreds  of  yards  away,  in  a 
thicket  of  palm  trees,  scores  of  Russian  mil- 
itary vehicles  and   trucks  were  lined  up. 

But  the  only  guns  and  uniforms  In  sight 
were  worn  by  Cubans. 

At  the  gate  of  the  camp,  which  could  have 
housed  up  to  3.000  men.  Cuban  st:iidicr£  car- 
rying Czech  submachineguns  mounted  guard 

A  lew  miles  away  antiaircraft  guns  were 
being  hauled  into  position  in  a  field  adjoin- 
ing a  Cuban  \nr.y  camp.  All  along  the  road 
from  El  Cano  to  Havana  troops  were  on  the 
move 

In  Havana,  the  busiest  place  is  the  water- 
front. 

Every  day  sees  the  arrival  of  a  new  ship, 
usually  Russian,  but  often  a  British  vessel 
on  charter  to  the  Russians. 


A  few  bring  food  urgently  needed  in  Cuba. 
But  mcket  bring  Hu&sians  in  baggy  Ill-fitting 
Buils  and  army  trucks  which  are  quickly 
wliisked    off   to   secret  destinations 

Some  hhipe  are  unloaded  at  night  and  no 
one  knows  what  comet  oft  them 

1  a.sked  several  prominent  Cubi>n»  the  rea- 
son for  ihij.  military  buildup  m  n  c  vi!it;y 
where  egK*  '^re  rationed  to  live  a  month  and 
bviitri    Ik  iwnuv»i  u   luxxiry 

AT  W^a  WITH  VNITtD  >TAirM 

Thrlr  rr)il!r»  werr  rtimmed  up  m  the  w^rt** 
of  a  youn>;  svrmy  ofRcer  who  »«ul  Wt  .vtr  not 
Jvist  prrpurmit  tor  nn  invnUon 

'  \Vr  lUrrarty  r^ni^klrr  we  nir  nt  wtvt  with 
thr  t'i,itr<1  statpji  0\>r  pr<iplr  don't  mind 
nou.r  hard-vhliv*  while  we  are  buildlt^.p  up 
oAir    drfenje    ftrength  " 

He  t'.aUned  he  was  fjiraklr.p  for  90  prrcent 
of  Cuba's  }ie  'ple  but  In  the  absence  of  free 
eleciuius  his  words  are  clearly  questionable. 

From  all  parts  of  the  world  dedicated  Com- 
munists, like  Physics  Ttacher  Trevor  Mar- 
shall, from  Birmingham,  EngUnd,  have 
flocked  to  Cuba. 

Marshall,  who  admitted  he  Is  a  Communist, 
has  Joined  with  Rus.slans  and  Czechs  In  help- 
ing to  mold  a  new  destiny  for  Cuba. 

Like  most  Instructors  he  is  a  privileged 
person.  With  his  wife  and  two  children  he 
occupies  two  rooms  In  the  Havana  Libre 
(once  the  Havana  Hilton),  his  bill  heavily 
Eubsidii^ed   by   the   Government. 

Cuba's  few  tourists — a  handful  of  Cana- 
dians and  British  citi-'ens  from  neighboring 
Islands — are  turned  away  by  a  gun-carrying 
reception  clerk. 

tourist  on  their  own 

The  "technlcos"  and  instructors  are  all 
important.  The  totirlsts  have  to  look  after 
themselves  as  best  they  can. 

There  is  suspicion  and  distrust  throughout 
the  Island.  I  was  well  aware  that  my  every 
move  was  watched. 

And  when  I  left,  a  yojng  army  Intelligence 
oflicer  at  the  airport  insisted  that  I  should 
remove  my  shoes  and  socks  so  that  he  could 
look  between  my  toes  for  hidden  valuables 
or  hidden  plans. 

He  peered  at  my  feet  stuck  his  hands  in- 
side my  socks,  withdrew  them  empty  and 
said:  "All  right,  sir.  Now  you  can  leave 
Cuba." 


RELIGION  IN  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  today's 
Wall  Street  Journal  contains  an  article 
entitled  "Jefferson  s  Thoughts  on  Re- 
ligion in  Schools."  written  by  the  distin- 
guished columnist  John  Chamberlain, 
in  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  di.'^cu.'^ses  a 
recent  book  entitled  "Jefferson  on  Re- 
ligion in  Public  Education."  written  by 
Robert  M.  Hcaley.  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty at  the  University  of  Dubuque  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Because  of  the  current  controversy 
over  the  recent  Supreme  Court  so-called 
prayer  decision.  I  believe  the  article  by 
Mr,  Chamberlain  and  also  the  book  by 
Professor  Healey  merit  the  attention  of 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's article  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Jefferson  s   Thovghts   cn    Religion   in 
Schools 

When  the  Founding  Fathers  put  into  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  the 
clatise  reading  that  "Congress  shall  pass  no 
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law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion. 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof."  did 
they  mean  to  banish  prayer  from  the  public 
schools? 

The  answer,  as  Robert  M.  Healey  makes 
plain  in  his  ••Jefferson  on  Religion  in  Public 
Education."  is  that  they  weren't  that  definite. 
Since  Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  moving  spirit 
behind  the  adoption  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
which  included  the  first  amendment,  surely 
he  must  have  had  something  Important  to 
say  on  the  scope  of  the  religious  clause  to 
which  the  founders  would  have  given  assent. 

Jefferson^s  oft-quoted  phrase  about  '•build- 
ing a  wall  of  separation  between  church  and 
state"  has  been  taken  by  a  majority  of  the 
present  Supreme  Court  Justlce.-s  to  mean  that 
he  was  a  strict,  a  very  strict,  constructionist 
In  the  matter  of  the  first  amendment.  By 
strict  constructionism  public  school  prayer 
would  be  out.  But  Professor  Healey.  who 
teaches  at  the  University  of  Dubuque  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  has  diligently  searched 
through  all  of  Jefferson's  writings  on  the 
subject  of  religion  and  education  and  found 
little  to  Justify  the  Supreme  Courts  most 
recent  stand. 

Like  others  uf  the  American  Revolutionary 
generation,  Jefferson  wished  to  have  no  part 
of  a  state  church  .  On  the  other  hand,  Jef- 
ferson was  a  religious  man.  He  believed  that 
the  order,  or  the  design,  of  the  universe 
proved  the  existence  of  God,  and  he  never 
tired  of  referring  to  God  as  the  "Giver  of 
Life.""  the  "'Author  of  Morality."  the 
"Author  of  Nature,"  the  Benevolent  Gover- 
nor of  the  World."  and  the  ""Creator,  Pre- 
server, and  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe." 

CHILDREN  .\3  MORAL  BEINGS 

As  a  theorist  of  education,  Jefferson  con- 
ceived It  to  be  the  duty  of  the  public  schools 
to  train  children  as  moral  beings,  endowed 
as  such  by  the  Creator  Though  Jefferson 
considered  it  entirely  possible  for  atheists 
to  have  a  good  moral  sense,  he  himself  felt 
that  "primitive  Christianity."  as  exemplified 
by  the  life  of  Jesus,  had  much  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  morality.  And  he  was  not  for 
excluding  this  from  the  schools. 

The  proof  Professor  Healey  finds  it  In 
a  number  of  places  in  Jefferson's  proposals 
for  building  a  tax-supported  system  of  pri- 
mary, secondary,  and  university  education 
for  "h:s  own  State  of  'Virginia,  For  exam- 
ple, at  one  point.  Jefferson  hoped  to  bring 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary  unde-r 
State  control.  In  outlining  a  curriculurr; 
for  the  college  he  advocated  that  two  pro- 
fessorships of  divinity  be  abolished  But 
he  urged  that  the  college  maintain  'a  per- 
petual mission  among  the  Indian  tribes" 
which,  among  other  things,  would  ""instruct 
them  in  the  principles  of  Christianity." 

Again,  in  a  propxjsed  curriculum  for  the 
University  of  Virginia  which  was  drawn  sub- 
stantially as  Jefferson  had  written  it.  provi- 
sion was  made  for  the  '"professor  of  ethics" 
to  present  the  proofs  of  the  being  of  a  God, 
the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Supreme  Ruler 
of  the  Universe,  the  Author  of  all  the  rela- 
tions of  morality,  and  of  the  laws  and  obli- 
gations these   Infer."' 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  Jefferson  did  not 
interpret  the  first  amendment  to  mean  the 
exclusion  of  references  to  God  or  Christianity 
in  State-supported  schools.  What  Jefferson, 
along  with  his  friend  and  coUeague  James 
Madison  was  worried  about  was  sectarian 
domination    of   public   education. 

In  a  letter  to  Thomas  Leiper.  written 
toward  the  end  of  his  second  Presidential 
term.  Jefferson  said:  '"The  moral  branch  of 
religion    which    Is    the    same    in    all    rell- 


whlch  the  things  that  were  common  to  all 
faiths  would  be  stressed  and  doctrinal  dif- 
ferences would  be  forgotten.  Quite  uncon- 
sciously, so  Professor  Healey  says.  Jefferson 
wanted  U)  put  the  force — and  the  money — of 
the  State  behind  the  fostering  of  his  own 
••general  religion"'  of  "peace,  reason  and 
morality."'  Inasmuch  as  this  type  of  religion 
called  for  no  organized  church,  Jefferson  did 
not  think  of  Its  presence  In  the  schools  as 
having  anything  to  do  with  "an  establish- 
ment of  religion." 

Since  Jeffersons  day  the  benevolent  hopes 
of  the  deists  have  been  rudely  shattered. 
But  this  still  does  not  mean  that  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  were  averse  to  opening  the 
school  day  with  a  very  general  prayer,  or 
that  they  were  against  mentioning  the  fact 
In  school  that  morality  can  have  a  religious 
base.  On  Professor  Healey's  showing,  the  au- 
thor of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  his  friends 
were  merely  against  making  the  priests  of 
any  single  sect  into  officers  or  favored  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  State. 

John  Chamberlain. 


gions 


•   Instructs    us    how    to    live    well 


and  worthily  In  society." 

A     BENEVOLENT     DEISM 

Jefferson.  In  short,  was  a  man  of  his 
times,  which  were  favorable  to  the  feeling 
that  the  squabbling  of  the  sects  might  give 
way    to   a   benevolent   deism    in   religion    In 


A  WAR  MATERIEL  BLOCKADE  OP 
CUBA? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  over  2 
years  ago,  reports  were  widely  circulated 
that  secret  shipments  were  being  re- 
ceived at  Havana  from  Soviet  vessels, 
and  that  some  of  the  crates  being  un- 
loaded were  large  enough  to  hold  air- 
craft assemblies  or  missile  parts.  At 
that  time,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Christian  Herter,  was  attending  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  I  called  upon  him  to  urge  that, 
in  concert  with  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  a  blockade  be  imposed 
upon  Cuba  with  respect  to  war  materiel. 
I  suggest  that  all  other  items — food, 
clothing,  medical  supplies,  industrial 
equipment,  and  the  like — be  exempt 
from  the  blockade.  It  was  to  be  a  block- 
ade, with  no  war  materiel  into  Cuba  and 
no  war  materiel  out  of  Cuba.  Unfortu- 
nately, my  plea  was  apparently  ignored. 
In  any  event.  I  have  received  no  infor- 
mation to  indicate  that  the  idea  was  ever 
even  proposed — formally  or  informally — 
at  the  meeting. 

Since  that  time,  there  have  been  sev- 
eral developments.  The  meeting  of  the 
OAS  at  Punte  del  Este,  Uruguay,  last 
January,  revealed  a  deplorable  lack  of 
unity  over  the  threat  of  world  commu- 
nism— a  situation  which  might  well  have 
precluded  Mr,  Herter  from  making  an 
effort  to  pursue  my  suggestion  a  year  and 
one-half  earlier.  The  AUiance  for  Prog- 
ress has  been  launched,  without  any 
apparent  effort  to  premise  it  on  unified 
action  on  the  Communist  takeover  of 
Cuba.  President  Kennedy  has  inti- 
mated that  we  would  go  it  alone,  if  nec- 
essary, should  the  other  members  of  the 
OAS  persist  in  their  apathy  and  should 
the  situation  in  Cuba  become  sufficiently 
serious  with  respect  to  our  security.  A 
Soviet-initiated  crisis  over  Berlin  has 
arisen,  and,  despite  the  wishful  think- 
ing of  some  writers,  has  not  cooled  off, 
but  has  continued  to  smoMer  danger- 
ously. Some  50,000  tons  of  war  materiel 
have  poured  into  Cuba  from  Communist- 
bloc  nations,  putting  the  international 
Communist  conspiracy  in  firmer  control 
than  ever.  And  now  we  learn  that  since 
June  some  61  vessels  have  unloaded  more 
war  materiel  and  some  5,000  Soviet  tech- 
nicians, including  3,500  Soviet-bloc  mili- 


tary men.  Into  Cuba.  The  President  has 
recognized  the  situation,  by  warning 
Cuba  against  aggressive  action  in  this 
hemisphere,  while  at  the  same  time  say- 
ing that  this  Soviet  assistance  was  not 
of  an  offensive  character.  Perhaps  it 
was  intended  that  the  American  people 
be  reassured  that  there  is  nothing  to 
worry  about  over  the  Cuban  situation; 
but  if  this  was  the  intention,  one  wonders 
why  it  was  necessary  for  a  warning  to 
be  issued  to  Cuba.  Also,  one  wonders 
why  no  warning  was  issued  to  the  other 
nations  involved  in  this  penetration  by 
the  international  Communist  con.spiracy 
of  the  "Western  Hemisphere. 

The  situation  is  further  complicated 
by  the  Berlin  situation,  for  we  all  know 
that  the  Communist -inspired  crises 
around  the  world  are  a  part  of  an  inte- 
grated plan  of  aggression  against  the 
free  world. 

The  President  has  been  silent  over  the 
question  of  whether  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine has  been  violated;  if  it  has  been, 
what  is  to  be  done;  and  where  the  Une 
is  to  be  drawn  if.  in  his  opinion,  there 
has  as  yet  been  no  violation.  Inasmuch 
as  the  line  between  offensive  and  de- 
fensive war  materiel  can  be  very  fine — 
especially  if  so-called  defensive  weapons 
are  to  be  transshipped  to  feed  the  fires 
of  revolution,  infiltration,  or  &uernlla 
warfare  in  Western  Hemisphere  coun- 
tries, and  inasmuch  as  it  is  officially  rec- 
ognized by  our  Government  that  the 
Soviet-bloc  nations  are  part  cf  the  inter- 
national Communist  conspiracy  to  ag- 
gressively overthrow  the  free  world  na- 
tions, it  would  appear  that  merely  to 
split  hairs  over  the  question  of  the  '"of- 
fensive" or  "defensive"  character  of  the 
war  materiel  involved  is  of  little  practi- 
cal use. 

The  question  which  thus  arises  is 
whether  a  blockade  of  war  materiel 
should  be  invoked. 

The  answer  should  not  be  the  easy- 
way-out  statement  that  such  a  blockade 
would  be  an  act  of  war.  Nor  is  it  any 
response  at  all  to  say.  as  the  President 
did,  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  invade 
Cuba  at  this  time.  It  is  partially  rt- 
sponsive  to  suggest  that  such  ac'.ion 
might  lead  to  reprisals  by  the  Soviet 
elsewhere — in  Berlin,  for  example.  But 
such  a  suggestion  implies  such  a  weak- 
ness of  the  administration  over  Berlin 
as  would  cause  the  Soviets  to  think  that 
these  so-called  reprisals  would  be  tol- 
erated. Furthennore,  our  position  in 
West  Berlin  bears  no  resemblance  what- 
soever, from  the  standpoint  of  agree- 
ments and  rights  arising  from  conquest, 
to  the  Soviet  position  in  Cuba, 

I  think  it  is  time,  Mr  President,  to 
point  out  that  a  war  materiel  blockade 
of  Cuba,  now  in  control  of  the  interna- 
tional Communist  con.spiracy,  is  not  an 
act  of  war.  Once  this  myth  is  cast  aside, 
the  situation  can  be  viewed  in  a  more 
realistic  light. 

The  imposition  of  a  limited  blockade 
of  war  materiel  under  the  circumstances 
existing  in  Cuba  raises  the  question  of 
the  extent  to  which  such  a  blockade 
would  be  permissible  under  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  Article  2,  para- 
graph 3,  of  the  charter  provides  that^ — 

AH  members  shall  settle  their  Interna- 
tional disputes  by  peaceful  means  in  such 


a  manner  that  International  peace  and  se- 
curity, and  justice,  are  not  endangered. 

Paragraph  4  of  the  same  article  pro- 
vides that — 

All  members  shall  refrain  in  their  Inter- 
national relations  from  the  threat  or  use 
of  force  against  the  territorial  Integrity  or 
political  Independence  of  any  state,  or  In 
any  other  manner  Inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  United  Nations. 

Offhand,  it  might  be  argued  that  a 
.so-called  Pacific  blockade  is  a  threat  of 
force  or  use  of  force  against  the  terri- 
torial integrity  or  political  independence 
of  the  state  blockaded.  However,  inas- 
much as  Cuba  is  clearly  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  international  Communist 
coruspiracy,  the  answer  could  be  given 
thfit  its  political  independence  no  longer 
exists. 

/Article  51  of  the  U.N.  Charter  provides 
as  follows: 

Mothlng  In  the  present  charter  shall  Im- 
pair the  Inherent  right  of  individual  or  col- 
lective self-defense  If  an  armed  attack  oc- 
cuis  against  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, until  the  Security  Coiuicll  has  taken 
measures  necessary  to  maintain  interna- 
tloaal  peace  and  security. 

It  has  been  argued  that  it  is  an  ex- 
treme view  to  assert  that  "resort  to  force 
by  a  member  is  unlawful,  regardless  of 
any  wrongs  or  dangers  which  provoked 
it,  and  that  if  no  collective  United  Na- 
tions rehef  is  available,  the  member  may 
still  have  to  submit  indefinitely  without 
redress  to  the  continuance  of  these 
wrings  and  dangers,"  Stone,  "Aggres- 
sion and  World  Order  95.  1958."  The 
qut!stion,  then,  is  whether  a  blockade 
lirr.ited  to  war  materiel — which  is  a  use 
of  'orce  under  paragraph  4  of  article  2 — 
is  a  measure  of  self-defense  under  arti- 
cle 51.  It  has  been  argued  that  'to  ex- 
clude action  taken  against  an  imminent 
danger  but  before  an  armed  attack  oc- 
curs bears  no  relation  to  the  reahties  of 
a  s  tuation  which  may  arise  prior  to  an 
actual  attack  and  call  for  self-defense 
immediately  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  avail  at 
all.  No  state  can  be  expected  to  await 
an  initial  attack  which,  in  the  present 
stale  of  armaments,  may  well  destroy 
the  state's  capacity  for  further  resist- 
ance and  so  jeopardize  Its  very  exist- 
enc?,"  Bowett.  "Self-Defense  in  Interna- 
tioral  Law  191-92.  1958." 

Here  Is  where  the  fine  line  must  be 
dra  vn  between  what  is  "imminent"  and 
"no  imminent,"  and  between  what  are 
'"delensive"  and  "offensive"  weapons.  I 
suggest  that  the  installation  of  ground- 
to-air  missiles,  the  provisioning  of  Mig 
fighiers.  and  tons  and  tons  of  small  arms 
and  ammunition  cannot  be  justified  as 
necfssary  to  the  "defense"  of  Cuba. 
Moreover,  as  long  as  the  governing  au- 
thorities of  Cuba  represent  the  interna- 
tional Communist  conspiracy,  the  ag- 
gressive character  of  that  Government  is 
clear;  and  the  "imminence"  of  the  threat 
of  attack  by  such  an  aggressive  Govern- 
ment, especially  as  a  mere  agent  for  the 
power  of  Moscow,  is  as  "imminent"  as 
the  power  of  Moscow  decides  to  make  it. 

Aiother  point  should  be  made  with 
respect  to  the  excessive  amount  of  war 
materiel  being  shipped  into  Cuba.  If  it 
is  rot  to  be  used  against  the  United 
States— although  only  Soviet  Russia  will 


make  that  determination — then  it  exists 
as  a  ready  source  of  supply  for  purposes 
of  revolution,  infiltration,  or  guerrilla 
activities  in  other  nations  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  This  poses  a  threat  of 
armed  attack  which  would  be  clearly  in 
violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  In 
1947,  the  United  States  took  the  view- 
that  furnishing  of  war  materiel  by  Al- 
bania, Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  to  guer- 
rilla forces  in  Greece  fighting  asainst 
the  Greek  Government  constituted  an 
"armed  attack"  by  those  states  on 
Greece — see  Kelsen.  "The  Law  of  the 
United  Nations  798.  1951."  I  suggest 
that  a  threat  to  do  so  falls  within  the 
concept  of  "armed  attack"  as  enunciated 
by  Bowett,  previously  referred  to. 

Another  point  that  is  to  be  made  i.*: 
with  respect  to  the  provision  in  para- 
graph 4  of  article  2  against  the  use  of 
force  against  "the  territorial  integrity  or 
political  independence  '  of  any  State.  I 
have  already  pointed  out  that  Cuba,  be- 
ing under  the  control  of  the  international 
Communist  conspiracy,  no  longer  has 
"political  independence."  The  interna- 
tional Communist  conspiracy  has  already 
violated  paragraph  4  of  article  2,  insofar 
as  It  has.  through  the  use  of  force,  taken 
over  control  of  the  territory  of  Cuba. 
Accordingly,  the  Soviets,  representing 
the  headquarters  of  the  international 
Communist  conspiracy,  are  in  no  position 
to  complain  agaiiist  a  war  materiel 
blockade  which  would  be  calculated  to 
prevent  them  from  continuing  the  vio- 
lation of  the  territorial  integrity  of  Cuba. 

One  final  argument  should  be  made. 
Professor  Stone  suggests  that  there  may 
be  cases  in  which  the  failure  of  the  col- 
lective-measures procedures  of  the  Char- 
ter to  successfully  meet  infringements 
of  the  rights  of  States  may  give  rise  to 
a  right  to  use  self-help  outside  article 
51,  to  protect  those  rights.  This  would 
seem  to  be  particularly  applicable  to 
cases  involving  a  violation  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  and  more  particularly  to  a 
violation  by  the  international  Commu- 
nist conspiracy,  Goodrich  and  Hambro 
also  support  Professor  Stone's  position, 
as  follows: 

The  provisions  of  article  51  do  not  neces- 
sarily exclude  the  right  of  seif-defense  in  sit- 
uations not  covered  by  this  article.  If  the 
right  of  self-defense  Is  inherent  as  has  been 
claimed  In  the  past,  then  each  Member  re- 
tains the  right  subject  only  to  such  limita- 
tions as  are  contained  In  the  Charter. 

Goodrich  and  Hambro,  "Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  301,  1949."  The  authors 
caution,  however,  that  abuses  could  ari.sc 
from  unilateral  action  pursued  under 
this  doctrine. 

From  what  I  have  said,  Mr  President. 
I  trust  It  is  clear  that  a  war  materiel 
blockade  is  not  "an  act  of  war"  either 
under  the  U.N.  Charter  or  under  the  in- 
herent right  of  self-defense.  I  empha- 
size that  this  is  particularly  true  when 
we  are  dealing  with  a  country  that  is 
without  political  independence  and  has 
become  but  a  mere  subdivision  of  the 
international  Communist  conspiracy. 

It  is  time  to  recognize  the  interna- 
tional Communist  conspiracy  for  what  it 
is — an  aggressive,  ruthless,  godless,  mon- 
olithic force  bent  on  destroying  the  fre(> 
world,  with  the  United  States  as  its  No,  1 
target. 


It  is  time  to  realize  that  firmness, 
backed  by  the  necessary  power,  is  the 
only  effective  way  to  stop  this  aggressive 
force. 

And  it  is  time  to  make  clear  that 
whether  our  rights  in  Berlin  or  our  rights 
under  the  Monroe  Doctrine  are  trans- 
gressed, all  necessary  action  to  put  a 
stop  forthwith  to  such  transgressions 
will  be  employed. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair'. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask 
unanunous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SELF-EMPLOYED  INDIVIDUALS  TAX 
RETIREMENT  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  10)  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  voluntary  pension  plans 
by  self-employed  individuals. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  H.R. 
10  relates  to  the  retirement  needs  of  self- 
employed  individuals.  It  would  enable 
self-employed  individuals  to  establish 
qualified  retirement  plans  for  their  own 
benefit  and  for  the  benefit  of  their  em- 
ployees if  there  are  any.  Under  existing 
law.  since  1942,  self-employed  individ'iials 
have  been  denied  the  benefits  of  quali- 
fied retirement  plans  because  technically 
they  are  not  employees,  although  cor- 
porate owner -managers  are  permitted  to 
participate  in  retirement  plans  created 
by  their  corporation.  Enactment  of  this 
bill  will  eliminate  this  discrimination 
against  more  than  7  million  self-em- 
ployed individuals  which  has  continued 
for  20  years. 

Legislation  to  correct  this  discrimina- 
tion has  been  proposed  in  various  forms 
since  1947.  It  has  been  the  subject  of 
many  hearings  and  considerable  delib- 
eration by  the  tax  committees  of  Con- 
gress over  the  last  10  years.  Specifi- 
cally, the  Ways  and  Meaiis  Committee 
held  public  hearings  on  the  subject  in 
1952,  1953,  1955  and  again  in  1958,  In 
1959,  panel  discussions  were  held  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The 
Committee  on  Finance  held  public  hear- 
ings on  this  subject  in  1959.  1960,  and 
in  19G1. 

In  various  forms,  H.R.  10  has  been 
ordered  reported  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  four  separate  Con- 
gresses, has  passed  the  House  three 
times,  and  has  been  favorably  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Finance  on  two 
occasions.  This  brief  legislative  history 
is  indicative  not  only  of  the  considerable 
attention  Congress  has  given  the  prob- 
lem through  the  years  but  also  of  the 
tremendous  work  that  has  gone  into 
writing  this  particular  legislation. 

The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  is  the 
culmination  of  many  years  of  work  by 
the  tax  committees  of  the  Congress.  It 
represents  an  acknowledged  improve- 
ment over  pnor  versions  of  the  legis- 
lation. 
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Before  proceeding  with  a  description  Under  the  House  bill,  contributions  for 
of  the  bill  I  would  like  to  make  clear  at  self-employed  individuals  were  based 
this  point  that  the  committee's  bill  would     upon    their    self -employment   earnings 


not  affect,  in  any  manner,  corporate  pen- 
sion plans  now  in  existence,  nor  would 
it  impose  any  restrictions  on  contribu- 
tions which  may  be  made  by  corporations 
on  behalf  of  their  owner-managers  or 
their  employees.  This  bill  is  restricted 
in  Its  application  to  self-employed  indi- 
viduals. While  there  may  be  abuses  in 
t}:e  corporate  pension  area  which  should 
be  studied,  it  was  the  judgment  of  your 
committee  that  the  correction  of  those 
abuses  should  be  considered  on  their  own 
merit  and  not  as  part  of  this  legislation 
which  relates  solely  to  self-employed  in- 
dividuals. 

H.R.  10  treats  self-employed  individ- 
uals as  employees  for  retirement  plan 
purposes.  By  treating  them  as  em- 
ployees, H.R.  10  permits  them  to  be  cov- 
ered under  a  qualified  employees'  pen- 
sion, profit-sharing  or  bond  purchase 
plan.  However,  to  prevent  these  plans 
from  becoming  tax  avoidance  devices  for 
the  self-employed,  limitations  are  placed 
upon  amounts  which  they  may  con- 
tribute for  their  own  benefit;  penalties 
are  provided  where  they  make  with- 
drawals before  retirement  on  permanent 
disability:  and  payout  of  their  benefits 
under  the  plan  must  commence  by  age 
70  4  thereby  preventing  lifetime  accum- 
ulations which  might  escape  income  tax 
altogether. 

In  addition,  coverage  of  employees  of 
self-employed  individuals  is  required  and 
contributions  for  them  must  be  nondis- 
criminatory and  fully  vested,  thereby 
providing  pension  progiams  for  people 
in  retirement.  A  program  would  be  pro- 
vided not  only  for  the  self-employed,  but 
also  for  the  employees  of  the  self-em- 
ployed, which  I  think  number  a  little 
over  18  million  people. 

The  House  bill  treated  self-employed 
individuals  under  different  rules  depend- 
ing upon  whether  they  had  three  or 
fewer  employees  or  more  than  three  em- 
ployees, It  required  a  self-employed  in- 
dividual with  more  than  three  employees 
to  cover  each  of  them  with  more  than 
3  years'  service,  under  this  plan.  If 
he  had  three  or  fewer  employees,  the 
self-employed  individual  was  not  re- 
quired to  include  them  in  the  retirement 
program.  The  committee  has  simplified 
the  House  bill  and  also  has  made  it  more 
equitable  by  requiring  all  self-employed 
persons  who  desire  retirement  plan  cov- 
erage for  themselves  to  cover  all  their 
employees  under  their  retirement  plan 
regardless  of  the  number  of  employees 
they  might  have.  This  is  a  distinct  im- 
provement over  the  House  bill. 

The  committee's  bill  also  requires  that 
each  employee  of  the  self-employed  be 
granted  nonforfeitable  rights  to  contri- 
butions. The  House  bill  would  have  re- 
quired vesting  only  where  there  were 
more  than  three  employees  of  the  self- 
employed.  The  Committee  on  Finance 
felt  it  was  unfair  to  deny  employees  a 
vested  right  to  contributions  made  for 
them  when  their  employer  will  always 
have  a  vested  right  to  contributions  he 
makes  on  his  own  behalf.  Here  again 
we  have  improved  upon  the  House  bill. 


However,  this  made  it  possible  for  them 
to  receive  retirement  benefits  based  upon 
investment  income  rather  than  earnings 
from  personal  services.  The  committee 
felt  this  was  unwise  and  w-e  provided  in- 
stead that  contributioiis  for  self-em- 
ployed be  based  upon  their  earned  in- 
come which  the  bill  defines  generally 
to  mean  compensation  for  personal  serv- 
ices; however,  special  rules  apply  where 
net  income  of  the  self-employed  indi- 
vidual is  from  a  trade  or  business  in 
which  both  capital  and  personal  services 
are  material  income-producing  factors. 
This  change  not  only  places  contribu- 
tions for  self-employed  persons  on  a 
more  proper  basis  but  also  serves  to 
reduce  substantially  the  revenue  loss  un- 
der the  bill. 

The  committee  bill  allows  self- 
employed  persons  to  contribute  to  a 
qualified  retirement  plan,  on  their  own 
behalf.  10  percent  of  their  earned  in- 
come, up  to  $2,500.  However,  the  amount 
which  may  be  deducted  on  a  tax  return 
is  limited  still  further.  Although  the 
first  51,000  contributed  may  be  deducted 
in  full,  only  one-half  of  contributions 
between  $1,000  and  $2,500  may  be  de- 
ducted. Under  this  rule,  a  self- 
employed  individual  who  makes  the  max- 
imum allowable  contribution  of  $2,500 
may  actually  deduct  on  his  tax  return 
only  $1,750  Moreover,  the  committee 
bill  definitely  limits  to  $2,500  a  year  the 
amount  contributed  for  any  self- 
employed  individual  regardless  of  the 
number  of  businesses  or  employees  he 
may  have.  The  House  bill,  by  contrast, 
provided  a  basic  limitation  on  contribu- 
tions for  self-employed  persons  of  10  per- 
cent of  self-employment  earnings  or 
$2,500,  whichever  was  lesser,  but  this 
basic  limitation  could  have  been  ex- 
ceeded by  self-employed  persons  with 
more  than  three  employees  where  con- 
siderable amounts  were  actually  con- 
tributed for  employees.  In  such  a  case 
there  was  no  dollar  hmit  on  deductible 
contributions. 

In  other  words,  the  House  bill  had  no 
limitation  in  some  respects,  so  long  as 
the  retirement  program  which  was  set 
up  for  employees  was  as  generous  and 
as  beneficial  to  the  employees  as  it  was 
to  the  self-employed.  In  the  Senate 
committee  bill  we  have  added  limitations 
so  that  under  no  conditions  can  a  self- 
employed  deduct  from  his  income  tax 
return  more  than  $1,750.  irrespective  of 
what  he  might  be  doing  for  his  em- 
ployees. We  further  have  required  that 
he  not  be  permitted  to  set  up  a  retire- 
ment program  for  himself  imless  he  also 
sets  up  a  retirement  program  for  his 
employees. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  felt  that 
this  provision  gave  self-employed  persons 
who  had  diverse  business  interests  and 
lartje  numbers  of  employees  unwarranted 
advantages  over  other  self-employed 
persons.  For  this  reason,  and  to  fur- 
ther protect  the  revenues,  the  committee 
bill  has  cut  back  substantially  on  the 
tax  deduction  privileges  of  the  House 
bill. 


Under  the  House  bill,  retirement  plans 
covering  self-employed  individuals  with 
three  or  more  employees  could  be  co- 
ordinated with  social  .security  under  spe- 
cial rules  which  permitted  the  self-em- 
ployed individual  to  take  into  account 
only  social  security  taxes  actually  paid 
by  him  on  behalf  of  his  employees  and 
self-employment  tax  paid  for  himself. 
Self-employed  individuals  with  three  or 
fewer  employees  would  have  been  per- 
mitted to  coordinate  their  plan  for  em- 
ployees under  the  more  beneficial  rules 
of  existing  law.  The  committee  bill 
adopts  the  more  rigid  coordination  rule 
of  the  House  bill,  but  applies  it  to  all 
plans  covering  self-employed  individuals 
without  regard  to  the  number  of  em- 
ployees. This  not  only  simplifies  the  bill, 
but  makes  it  certain  that  no  self-em- 
ployed person  can  establish  a  plan  under 
which  his  employees  ostensibly  are  cov- 
ered, but  where  no  contribution  would 
be  made  for  them  because  their  retire- 
ment benefits  would  be  provided  through 
social  security. 

The  bill  as  approved  by  the  Finance 
Committee  requires  self-employed  in- 
dividuals to  consent  to  be  covered  under 
qualified  employees'  retirement  plans. 
There  was  no  comparable  provision  in 
the  House  bill.  This  consent  require- 
ment improves  upon  the  House  bill  in 
two  important  respects:  First,  it  allows 
existing  plans  covering  employees  of  the 
self-employed  to  continue  to  function 
under  the  present  law  unless  the  self- 
employed  person  chooses  to  participate 
under  the  plan  If  he  does  consent  to 
coverage,  the  plan  would  have  to  be 
modified  to  incorporate  the  new  require- 
ments of  this  bill.  Second,  without  the 
consent  provision,  a  self-employed  per- 
son who  Ls  a  minority  partner  in  one 
partnership  and  a  controlling  partner  in 
another  would  have  to  establish  a  plan 
for  employees  of  his  controlled  partner- 
ship if  the  other  partnership,  in  which 
he  is  a  minority  partner,  established  a 
plan  covering  its  .self-employed  partners. 
Under  the  Finance  Committee  provision, 
he  could  choose  not  to  participate  in  any 
plan  and  the  rules  of  this  bill  would  not 
apply. 

Under  the  committee  bill,  as  under  the 
House  bill,  if  the  self-employed  per.son 
establishes  a  trusteed  plan,  the  trustee 
must  be  a  bank.  However,  a  custodial 
account  in  a  bank,  in  lieu  of  a  trust,  will 
be  permitted  if  the  investments  of  the 
custodial  account  are  solely  in  stock  of  a 
regulated  investment  company.  Or,  if 
the  self-employed  individual  desires,  he 
may  establish  an  annuity  plan  with  an 
insurance  company  or  he  may  invest  in 
nontransferable  face-amount  certificates 
with  a  company  which  i.ssues  them. 

As  an  alternative  form  of  investment, 
this  bill,  like  the  House  bill,  permits  es- 
tablishment of  qualified  bond  purchase 
plans.  These  plans  will  not  require  a 
trustee  but  will  permit  investment  di- 
rectly in  a  special  issue  of  Federal  bonds 
which  may  not  be  redeemed  prior  to  age 
59 '2  and  which  will  be  nontransferable. 
Although  these  bonds  may  be  purchased 
by  anyone,  their  cost  will  be  deductible 
only  if  they  are  purchased  under  a  quali- 
fied bond  purchase  plan  or  under  a  quali- 
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fled  letirement  plan.  However,  because 
they  cannot  be  redeemed  prior  to  age 
59'2.  they  will  be  somewhat  unattractive 
to  ordinary  investors, 

I  have  mentioned  several  times  a  qual- 
ified plan.  I  should  like  to  remind  the 
Senate-  that  in  every  one  of  these  cases 
v  here  we  talk  about  a  retirement  pen- 
sion urogram,  the  particular  plan  or  pro- 
gram must  be  approved  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  In  no  instance  will  there 
be  a  case  where  an  individual  can  set  up 
a  program  that  he  thinks  he  would  like 
to  have  and  begin  to  deduct  a  certain 
amount  of  money  from  his  income  tax 
return  because  he  thinks  it  qualifies  as 
a  retirement  plan  for  himself.  It  must 
in  e^•ery  instance  be  approved  by  the 
Ti-ea-'ury  Department,  The  Treasury 
Department  in  every  instance  will  look 
at  the  plan  and  determine  whether  or 
not  it  is  rational,  whether  or  not  it  is 
fair,  whether  or  not  it  is  reasonable 
unde:-  the  circumstances,  whether  or  not 
it  complies  with  the  law  If  it  is  not  so 
approved  by  the  Treasury,  the  plan  would 
not  be  eligible  for  tax  benefits  under 
H.R.  10. 

Bo:h  the  committee  bill  and  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House  prevent  self-em- 
ployed individuals  from  obtaining  capital 
gains  treatment  on  lump  sum  distribu- 
tions they  may  receive  from  letirement 
plans,  and  also  deny  them  the  estate 
and  jift  tax  exemptions  in  the  case  of 
transfers  of  their  interests  in  qualified 
retirement  plans 

Of  course,  what  we  mean  by  that  is 
that  we  do  not  want  to  permit  a  situa- 
tion to  develop  under  which  a  person 
can  .set  aside  a  certain  sum  of  money 
durirg  his  working  years,  and  then  when 
he  btcomes  of  retirement  age  and  elig- 
ible to  receive  that  money — of  course  he 
then  mu.^t  pay  taxes  on  the  portion  of 
the  money  he  receives,  that  is.  on  which 
he  has  not  paid  taxes — at  that  point  we 
do  net  want  to  give  him  the  right  to  take 
that  money  in  a  lump  sum  and  avoid 
paying  taxes  at  what  we  call  the  ordinai-y 
tax  rate  by  claiming  a  capital  gain  treat- 
ment We  have  proscribed  and  refused 
to  pennit  that  kind  of  program  to  be  put 
into  effect. 

Be<au.se  of  the  additional  restrictions 
01  the  committ^ee  bill,  the  levenue  loss 
from  the  proposed  legislation  has  been 
subst.intially  reduced  as  contracted  with 
the  House  bill.  Specifically,  the  com- 
mittee bill  is  estimated  to  co.st  $180  mil- 
lion n  a  full  year  of  operation.  The 
Hous'?  bill  would  have  cost  about  twice 
this  amount.  This  is  not  a  loss  in  the 
sense  that  the  money  will  be  forever 
gone  and  uncaptured:  it  is  merely  a  de- 
ferral payment  of  taxes  on  this  amount 
of  money. 

Th?  House  bill,  in  the  manner  in 
whicli  it  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  would 
have  cost  a  little  more  than  $360  mil- 
lion. So  we  say  we  have  reduced  the 
cost  -X)  the  Treasury  by  our  restrictions 
in  th?  propo.sed  legislation.  We  have  not 
reduced  it  forever,  but  at  least  for  the 
time  being  we  have  reduced  it  to  about 
$180  million. 

I  tjelieve  the  bill  merits  the  support 
of  every  Member  of  the  Senate.  Long 
ago  the  Congress  recognized  the  basic 


wisdom  of  granting  tax  deferment  to  en- 
courage the  growth  of  quaUfied  pension 
plans,  and  thereby  enable  employers  and 
employees  to  set  aside  fimds  to  pro- 
vide for  old  age. 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  sound 
method  of  permitting  the  individual  to 
provide  for  his  needs  in  later  years  has 
to  date  been  confined  to  corporate  em- 
ployees. Although  many  persons  have 
for  years  recognized  the  unfairness  of 
denying  similar  treatment  to  our  7  mil- 
lion self-employed — along  with  their 
more  than  11  million  employees — noth- 
ing has  as  yet  been  done  about  it.  The 
primary  reason.  I  believe,  is  that  thus  far 
no  one  has  been  able  to  produce  a  rea- 
sonable plan  satisfactory  to  all  points  of 
view.  It  is  my  sincere  conviction  that 
the  pending  bill,  which  is  the  result  of 
many  years  of  consideration,  along  with 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, does  provide  a  workable  and 
reasonable  approach. 

Our  form  of  government  is  founded 
on  the  philosophy  that  the  individual 
should  provide  for  himself  to  the  extent 
possible,  and  that  his  Government 
should  intercede  only  where  he  is  un- 
able to  do  so.  That  was  the  philosophy 
of  the  1942  act.  which  authorized  and 
permitted  the  establishment  of  corpo- 
rate pension  program-^,  whirh  some 
20  million  people  are  under  today.  It  is 
the  philosophy  of  H.R.  10  to  make  it 
possible  for  people  to  set  aside  certain 
sums  of  money  during  their  productive 
working  years,  so  that  they  will  not  have 
to  become  subjects  of  charity  or  wards 
of  the  State  after  they  have  reached 
their  nonproductive  years  and  the  time 
comes  for  their  retirement.  That  is  the 
philosophy  of  the  bill. 

The  millions  of  self-employed — farm- 
ers, the  small  businessman,  the  lawyers, 
the  doctors,  the  architects,  the  account- 
ants, the  artists,  the  singers,  the  writ- 
ers, all  of  the  many  independent 
business  people  not  employed  by  corpo- 
rations— want  to  be  able  to  care  for 
themselves  in  their  declining  years. 
They  do  not  want  to  become  public 
charges.  Yet  many  of  them  cannot  do 
so  unless  granted  some  sort  of  tax  defer- 
ment such  as  this  particular  bill  and  the 
bill  passed  by  Congress  in  1942  provide. 

A  great  majority  of  the  self-employed 
are  people  of  only  modest  means.  They 
cannot  understand  why  they  should  be 
denied  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
qualified  pension  plans  while  a  great 
multitude  of  corporate  employees,  many 
of  them  with  much  larger  incomes,  are 
extended  this  privilege. 

When  we  consider  the  corporate  pen- 
sion program,  we  must  remember  that 
the  president,  the  vice  president  and 
even  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  a 
company  are  considered  as  employees. 
So  we  find  that  many  persons  who  earn 
many  times  more  money  than  the  self- 
employed  earn  are  permitted  a  rather 
generous  retirement  program,  whereas 
the  self-employed  person — the  account- 
ant, the  barber,  the  farmer,  the  lawyer, 
the  doctor,  the  dentist,  the  real  estate 
operator — are  not  themselves  permitted, 
under  present  law.  to  set  aside  a  retire- 


ment program  which  will  enable  them 
U>  deduct  that  amount  of  money  which 
they  might  put  into  the  program,  and 
have  it  deducted  from  their  income  tax. 
at  the  moment,  so  that  they  would  not 
have  to  pay  a  tax  on  it.  The  only  way 
in  which  they  can  create  a  retirement 
p:-ogram  now  is  to  pay  taxes  on  their 
earnings  and  with  what  they  have  re- 
m.aining  pay  into  a  retirement  program. 
They  naturally  claim — and  we  believe 
justifiably  so — that  that  is  unfair  dis- 
ci imination   against   the   self-employed. 

This  bill  will  answer  the  problem,  and 
is  eminently  reasonable.  The  self-em- 
ployed individual  will  be  enabled  to  par- 
ticipate only  if  he  opens  his  plan  to  his 
employees  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis. 
His  contributions  for  himself  are  care- 
fully circumscribed,  and  keyed  to  the 
contributions  vested  in  his  employees 

What  is  meant  by  "vesting"  is  that 
when  an  employee  is  entitled  to  a  retire- 
ment program  set  up  for  him — and  this 
IS  different  from  the  Hou.se  bill  and  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  programs — at  the 
time  the  money  is  deposited  for  the  em- 
ployee it  becomes  his;  it  cannot  be  taken 
a\ray  from  him  under  any  condition.  It 
vests  in  him. 

The  revenue  loss  to  the  Government 
w;ll  be  kept  to  a  minimum.  In  short, 
the  7  million  self-employed,  along  with 
their  11  million  employees,  will  have 
oi>ened  to  them  the  opportunities  o!  the 
qualified  pension,  annuity,  and  profit- 
sharing  system,  and  yet  on  a  most  mod- 
est basis  that  is  carefully  restricted  to 
prevent  any  abuse, 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  those  who 
are  still  critical  of  this  measure,  despite 
all  of  the  painstaking  effort  that  has 
gone  into  developing  this  limited  ap- 
proach to  an  obvious  need.  Their 
primary  objection,  as  I  understand,  is 
that  there  are  still  others  who  are  not 
covered  by  qualified  pension  plans  and 
wiio  need  such  coverage  as  much  as  the 
self-employed  group,  and  that,  in  addi- 
tion, the  pension  system  needs  overhaul- 
in?  in  certain  respects. 

While  I  do  not  agree  with  all  of  these 
arguments.  I  would  not  deny  the  valid- 
ity of  some  of  them.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  contentions  of  this  kind  miss 
the  point. 

To  me,  these  argimients  are  based  on 
the  theory  that  one  improvement  should 
not  be  made  unless  others  are  made 
simultaneously,  one  inequity  should  not 
be  eliminated  if  another  remains,  legis- 
lative corrections  should  not  be  adopted 
until   perfection    can   be    accomplished. 

The  statutory  system  relating  to  qual- 
ified pension  plans  is  a  complicated  one 
which  has  been  developed  over  a  period 
of  years.  Perhaps  it  is  not  perfect  and 
requires  reconsideration  in  some  re- 
spects. But  that  is  no  reason  for  con- 
tinuing the  obvious  inequity  that  has 
existed  for  two  decades  in  the  case  of  the 
self-employed.  They  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  wait  luitil  a  system  perfect  in 
all  other  respects  has  been  develoi>ed. 
They  should  be  given  relief  now.  and 
other  problems  can  be  met  as  answers 
aie  found, 

I  earnestly  hope  that  every  Memt>er  of 
the  Senate  will  give  his  support  to  this 
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long  overdue  correction  in  the  law  relat- 
ing to  qualified  pension,  annuity,  and 
profit-sharing  plans. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  two  commit- 
tee amendments  and  ask  for  their  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
first  committee  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  LcGisLATivz  Clkrk.  On  page  56, 
line  14.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "1961" 
and  Insert  "1962". 

On  page  61.  line  15,  strike  out  "1961" 
and  Insert  "1962". 

On  page  61.  line  17,  strike  out  "1962" 
and  insert  "1963". 

On  page  82,  line  12.  strike  out  "1961" 
and  Insert  "1962 '. 

On  page  108.  line  5,  strike  out  "1961" 
and  insert  "1962". 

On  page  108.  line  7,  strike  out  "1964" 
and  insert  "1965". 

On  page  108,  line  9.  strike  out  "1964" 
and  insert  "1965". 

On  page  108.  line  12.  stiike  out  "1964" 
and  insert  "1965". 

On  page  117,  line  17.  strike  out  "1961" 
and  insert  "1962". 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Piesident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unani- 
mous consent  is  not  required. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, before  the  vote  is  taken  on  the 
amendment.  I  have  an  amendment 
which  affects  the  general  nature  of  the 
bill.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  smiend- 
ments  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, except  that  if  they  shall  be  agreed 
to.  I  should  like  to  have  the  bill  remain 
subject  to  amendment.  My  amendment 
states  the  principle  that  a  person  would 
be  entitled  to  deduct  50  percent  of  that 
which  he  sets  aside. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Ijield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  was  about  to  ask 
for  recognition  upon  tlie  completion  of 
the  remarks  by  the  Senator  from  Florida 
in  order  to  discuss  my  proposal. 

But  the  proposal  which  went  forward 
was  a  committee  amendment.  This 
amendment  brings  tlie  bill  up  to  date — 
from  1961  to  1962.  But  it  was  not  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  is  correct. 
These  are  technical  amendments  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  committee; 
then  we  shall  consider  the  amendments 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr  SPARKJMAN.  I  believe  this  is 
only  the  first  amendment — an  amend- 
ment to  change  the  date.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
next  amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  will  be  stated. 


The  liEGisiwiTrvs  Clerk.  On  page  85, 
line  9,  after  "owner-employee"  it  is  pro- 
posed to  insert  "or  any  employee  within 
the  meaning  of  section  401*0  'ir". 

On  page  85,  lines  12.  and  13.  strike 
out  "subsections  (e)  and  (f)"  and  insert 
"subsection  (f  >  ', 

On  page  86,  line  5.  strike  out  "Owner- 
Employees"  and  insert  "Self-Employed 
Individuals". 

On  page  66.  lines  21  and  22.  strike  out 
"Owner-Employees"  and  insert  "Self- 
Kmployed  Individuals ". 

On  page  87.  line  1,  strike  out  "owner- 
employees"  and  insert  "employees  within 
the  meaning  of  section  401 1  c  m  i )  ". 

On  page  87,  line  4,  strike  out  "owner- 
employee"  and  insert  "employee  within 
the  meaning  of  section  401(c)(1)". 

On  page  87,  line  7.  strike  out  "owner- 
employee"  and  insert  "employee". 

On  page  87,  line  14.  strike  out  "owner- 
employee"  and  insert  "employee  within 
the  meaning  of  section  401  'cHD  ". 

On  page  87,  lines  17  and  18.  strike  out 
"owner-employee"  and  insert  "em- 
ployee". 

On  page  87,  Une  24,  strike  out  "owner- 
employee"  and  insert  "employee  within 
the  meaning  of  section  401  •  c  ' '  1 »  ", 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  a.sk  the 
Senator  from  Florida  a  brief  question. 
He  will  recall  that  earlier  I  spoke  to  him 
about  a  provision  which  seemed  to  me 
not  to  be  what  should  have  been  in- 
tended. It  was  the  provision  which 
placed  no  limitation  on  a  certain  part 
of  the  earnings  of  a  person  who  owns 
not  more  than  10  percent  of  his  business. 
Do  I  correctly  understand  that  these 
amendments  make  that  correction? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  is  correct; 
and  that  was  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  understand  there 
was  an  oversight. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Yes;  there  was  an 
oversight.  This  amendment  would  re- 
strict everyone  to  a  limitation  of  $2,500 
in  contributions  a  year  and  to  a  tax 
deduction  of  a  maximum  of  $1,750  a 
year.  The  Senator  from  Alabama  is 
correct.  It  was  the  intention  to  do  that 
in  the  bill,  and  wc  thought  it  had  been 
done. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  considering  en  bloc  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendments  were  agreed  to  be  recon- 
sidered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  thp.t  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  followed  v.ith  interest  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  justice  in  this 
program.  I  am  in  complete  sympathy 
with  those  who  feel  that  the  present  tax 
law  relating  to  tax-exempt  retirement 
plans  discriminates  in  favor  of  employees 


of  corporations  and  against  those  tax- 
payers who  do  not  happen  to  be  em- 
ployed by  a  corporation.  This  is  an  in- 
equity that  should  be  corrected.  I  am 
likewise  in  sympathy,  however,  with 
those  who  say  that  we  cannot  correct  this 
inequity  simply  by  increasing  the  number 
of  people  who  fall  within  the  favored 
class  of  taxpayers,  while  leaving  other 
taxpayers  outside  tlie  favored  class. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  introduced 
S.  377  early  in  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress.  My  bill  was  predicated  upon 
a  recommendation  made  by  tl^e  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee,  after  a  rather 
thorough  study  of  this  problem.  My  bill 
wa.s  cosponsored  by  the  distinguished 
majority  whip.  Senator  Humphrey,  and 
by  Senators  Morse.  Bible.  .Randolph. 
Bartlett,  Williams  of  New  Jersey.  Jav- 
iTs,  CoorER.  Grueninc,  and  Yarbgroit.h. 

Our  bill  would  give  all  taxpayers  who 
have  not  been  able  to  participate  in  a 
qualified  retirement  plan,  an  opportunity 
to  do  so.  This  would  include  the  self- 
employed  taxpayers  covered  by  H.R.  10, 
as  well  as  other  taxpayers  for  whom  re- 
tirement plans  have  not  been  established. 

If  I  may,  Mr.  President,  I  sliould  like 
to  give  a  brief  factual  comparison  of  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  10  and  those  of  n\y 
bill,  S,  377. 

H.R.  10,  as  amended  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  would  allow  self-employed 
persoiis  to  be  treated  as  employees  for 
retirement  plan  purposes.  The  effect  of 
this  would  be  to  permit  the  self-em- 
ployed to  establish  tax-exempt  trusts 
and  to  deduct  annual  contributions  to 
the  ti-ust  for  himself  and  his  other  em- 
ployees. In  most  cases,  the  plan  must 
cover  the  other  employees,  if  any,  of  the 
self-employed  person.  The  limitation  on 
contributions  to  the  plan  is  10  percent 
of  earned  income,  as  defined  in  the  bill. 
or  $2,500,  whichever  is  less.  I  believe 
that  under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  the 
$2,500  was  changed  to  $1,750.  The 
amount  of  this  which  is  deductible  for 
income  tax  purposes,  however,  is  limited 
to  100  percent  of  the  first  $1,000  and  50 
percent  of  the  rest — which  br;i!!:s  it 
down  to  the  $1,750.  The  maximum 
deduction  would  be  SI. 750  -  $1,000  plus 
50  percent  times  $1,500.  There  is  no  such 
maximum  of  $1,750  in  the  case  of  one 
who  owns  10  percent  or  less  of  his  busi- 
ness. That  was  true  when  I  prepared 
this  statement,  but  this  has  been  cor- 
rected by  means  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida.  Such  a  per- 
son can  contribute  any  amount — so  long 
as  his  contribution  is  under  a  plan  that 
is  nondiscriminatory;  and  he  may 
deduct  the  first  $1,000  and  50  percent  of 
the  amount  over  $1,000. 

My  bill.  S.  377,  is  different  in  its  basic 
concept,  as  weU  as  in  some  of  its  tech- 
nical features.  S.  377  would  allow  any- 
one, who  is  not,  or  has  not  been,  covered 
by  a  qualified  pension  plan,  tf>  deduct 
annual  retirement  deposits.  It  would 
apply  to  the  self-employed,  as  well  as 
to  any  employee,  and  would  permit  in- 
dividuals to  join  together  in  a  qualified 
retirement  plan.  The  bill  limits  the 
deductions  from  gross  income  to  $1  000 
or  10  percent  of  adjusted  gross  income, 
whichever  is  less.  An  increa.se  in  this 
maximum  is  allowed  persons  over  50 
years  of  age  as  of  January  1,  1961.  and  a 


5 -year  carryover  of  unused  deductions 
is  allowed.  H.R.  10  does  not  provide  for 
such  an  incre;ise,  nor  for  a  carryover  of 
uMU.sed  deductions. 

Much  of  H.R.  10  deals  with  special 
rules  pecullaiy  applicable  to  retire- 
ment plans  set  up  by  self-employed 
Pv^sons.  and,  obviously,  there  are  no 
c;vnpurable  pi-ovisions  m  S  377. 

Retirement  plans  under  H.R.  10  would 
be  funded  by,  first,  contribution  to  a 
trust:  second,  purchase  of  annuity  con- 
tracts from  an  insurance  company; 
third,  deposit;;  in  a  custodial  account  if 
lis  investments  are  made  solely  In  (at 
stock  of  a  regulated  Investment  com- 
pany which  i&jues  only  redeemable  stock 
or,  lb  I  life,  er.dowmenl,  or  annuity  con- 
tracts of  an  Insurance  company:  fourth, 
nontransferrable  face-amount  certifi- 
cates: fifth,  a  new  series  of  Government 
bonds. 

Retirement  plans  under  S  377  would 
be  funded  b;.',  first,  contributions,  in 
money,  to  a  trust  or  custodial  account, 
if  Its  investments  are  solely  in — '  a  •  stock 
or  securities  listed  on  a  recognized  stock 
exchange.  I  may  say  there  is  a  self- 
dealing  limitiition  prohibiting  invest- 
ments in  the  stock  or  securities  of  a 
corporation  10  percent  or  more  of  the 
voting  stock  of  which  is  owned  by  a 
member  of  the  plan,  ib*  securities  of  the 
United  States  or  any  State  or  territory 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  ic  stock 
of  a  regulaUKl  investment  company; 
second,  payments,  m  money,  to  a  life 
insurance  company  as  premiums  under 
a  restricted  retirement  policy,  as  defined 
in  the  bill. 

Retirement  plans  qualifying  under 
both  H.R.  10  and  S.  377  would  be 
afforded  tax  exempt  status  similar  to  that 
now  enjoyed  by  corporate  pension  plans. 
Under  H.R.  10,  benefits  cannot  be  pay- 
able, except  in  special  situations,  before 
age  59 ';i,  but  must  begin  before  age 
70';;.  Under  S.  377,  the  retirement  plans 
must  provide  for  the  distribution  of 
benefits  prior  to  age  72. 

As  one  can  see.  there  are  several  differ- 
ences between  the  two  bills  in  the  areas 
discussed  above.    These  are: 

First.  H.R.  10  would  permit  contribu- 
tions to  a  quahfied  plan  in  property  other 
than  money,  whereas  S.  377  would  not. 
Under  existing  law,  an  employer  may 
contribute  property  other  than  money  to 
a  plan.  The  value  of  such  a  contribution 
is  considered  the  fair  market  value  rather 
than  the  taxpayers  adju.sted  basis. 
However,  an  employer  contributing  such 
property  must  pay  tax  on  the  excess  of 
fair  market  value  over  his  adjusted 
basis. 

This  might  be  an  area  which  is.  or 
could  be,  subject  to  abuse.  Even  though 
tax  must  be  paid  on  the  gain,  probably 
at  capital  gains  rates,  a  taxpayer  could, 
through  over-valuation  of  the  property, 
effect  an  overall  tax  savings. 

Second.  S.  377  permits  the  trustee  or 
account  custodian  to  invest  m  stock  or 
securities  listed  on  any  recognized  ex- 
change, or  in  securities  of  the  several 
States,  territories,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia;  whereas  H.R.  10  limits  the 
types  of  investments  permitted  to  be 
made  by  an  account  custodian  to  stock 
of  a  regulated  investment  company  is- 
suing only  redeemable  stock,  or  life,  en- 


dowment, or  annuity  contracts  issued  by 
an  insurance  company. 

As  I  have  said.  Mr.  President,  although 
there  arc  differences  in  some  of  the  tech- 
nical provisions  of  the  two  bills,  the  ma- 
jor difference  lies  in  their  basic  concept. 
My  bill  will  correct  the  inequity  found 
m  existing  tax  law,  whereas  H.R.  10  will 
not. 

I  very  much  wish  the  committee  might 
have  seriously  considered  S.  377.  I 
realize  that  it  ha.":  not  had  the  lonu 
history  behind  it  that  H.R.  10  has.  1 
have  been  faniiUar  with  H.R.  10  down 
through  the  years.  But  I  have  always 
felt  that  H.R.  10  was  limited  to  entirely 
too  narrow  a  field.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
It  has  become  thought  of  more  or  less  as 
a  bill  to  provide  tax  relief  for  the  setting 
up  of  pension  plans  for  professional 
people.  I  know  that  is  not  accurate,  but 
it  has  been  thought  of  in  that  light, 
largely  because  it  has  been  confined  to 
a  rather  narrow  field. 

If  we  are  going  to  treat  of  this  pro- 
gram. I  do  not  see  why  we  do  not  treat 
It  effectively  and  at  the  root,  and  let 
every  person  who  is  a  taxpayer  have  the 
benefit  of  coverage  by  a  tax  retirement 
plan  on  the  same  basis.  So  long  as  we 
do  not  do  that,  establishing  a  plan  of 
this  kind,  technically,  and  really,  is  re- 
quiring, to  a  certain  extent,  those  who 
are  left  out  to  help  support  these  pen- 
sion plans. 

That  IS  one  arKument  in  favor  of  H.R 
10     Persons  who  are  covered  by  that 
bill  have,  m  effect,  through  their  taxes, 
helped    support    other    pension    plans 
Now  what  we  are  doing  by  passing  H.R 
10    IS    simply    broadening    the    field    of 
those   who   are   profiting    by    the   taxes 
paid  by  everybody,  and  we  arc  narrow- 
ing the  number  that  are  contributing  so 
largely  toward  the  support  of  the  pen- 
sion plans.     I  wish  we  would  go  into  it 
fully. 

I  thought  the  Senator  from  Florida 
was  going  to  give  the  estimated  cost  of 
H.R.  10  I  wonder  if  I  may  ask  him 
whether  the  Ti'easury  submitted  an  esti- 
mate. 

Mr,  SMATHERS.  Yes,  I  regret  that 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  did  not  hear 
me.  I  said  it  would  cost  in  deferred 
taxes  $180  million.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  cost  under  the  bill  will  be  $180  mil- 
lion in  its  first  full  year  of  operation 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  What  would  it 
build  up  to'' 

Mr  SMATHERS.  That  would  be  it. 
as  distinguished  from  the  House  version 
of  the  bill,  which  would  have  cost 
S360  million. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  The  Treasury  gave 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  my  proposal 
as  in  the  neighborhood  of  $377  million, 
I  am  sorry  I  do  not  have  the  basis  of 
that  Information  available  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  This  plan  covers  more  per- 
sons, but  covers  them  with  a  lesser  cost. 
The  limit  in  my  bill  would  be  $1,000 
that  could  be  deductible  for  the  pen- 
sion plan,  whereas  in  H.R.  10  the 
amount  is  as  high  as  $1,750.  Therefore. 
It  would  be  my  gue.ss — and  it  is  nothing 
but  a  guess — that  the  cost  of  the  two 
plans  would  be   the  same. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  I  have  not  yet  definitely  decided, 
but  I  am  considering  very  seriously  of- 


fering 8.  377  as  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  would  like  to 
say  first  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
that  I  cannot  help  but  be.  in  many  ways, 
greatly  sympathetic  with  his  proposal. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  one  time  I  think 
I  was  a  c(  .sjxinsor  of  tlie  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  The  Senator  from 
Florida  cirtainly  Joined  m  the  Small 
Bu.sine.ss  (."ommittee  report  advocating 
this   kind  of  program 

Mr  SMATHERS  And  I  have  no 
doubt  Uiat.  sooner  or  later,  we  ai*e  going 
to  have  tj  make  this  type  of  pension 
program  available  to  anyone  who  is  not 
oUierwise  .n  a  position  to  get  into  such 
a  program  In  other  words,  the  major 
objection  at  the  moment  to  S  377  is 
this.  We  recognize  tiiat  what  it  tries 
to  do  is  meritorious.  We  recognize  that, 
sooner  or  later.  Uie  House  Ways  and 
Meaiis  Committee  and  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee  are  going  to  have  to 
consider  those  persons  who  are  not  now 
under  any  pension  program,  and  who 
are  in  no  position  to  get  under  any 
pension  i)rogram  When  practically 
everybody  should  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  under  a  pension  plan  In 
my  judgment,  it  is  just  a  matter  of  time 
before  this  goal  is  achieved.  What  we 
are  endea\onng  to  do  now  is  permit 
self-employed  i>ersons  who  up  to  this 
time  have  not  been  able  to  get  under 
any  pensic  n  program,  to  pet  under  a 
pension  plan  which  the  restrictions  im- 
posed by  tne  pending  bill, 

G^enerallv  speaking,  those  covered  un- 
der the  Senator's  bill  can  at  any  time 
go  under  a  corporate  program  They 
are  alreacy  under  social  security  in 
some  resp€<:ts 

Mr  SPARKMAN  They  could,  if  they 
were  working  for  a  corporation,  but  con- 
sider the  httle  corner  grocer  who  has  a 
couple  of  people  working  for  him.  He 
cannot  do  it.  I  do  not  like  to  harp  on 
this,  but  V  hat  is  happening  is  that  we 
are  gradually  benefiting  everybody  ex- 
cept the  littlest  little  man,  and  I  am  not 
so  sure  he  will  ever  have  sufficient  push 
to  get  und'^r  the  program. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  On  that  point,  there 
is  no  prohibition  against  a  corner  grocer 
setting  up  a  pension  plan. 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  No,  but  he  is  not 
required  to  do  it. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  He  is  not  required 
to  do  it.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Under  the  bill  so 
far,  a  corporate  structure  or  an  employer 
of  a  certain  number,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, is  required  to  do  it  So  such  em- 
ployees would  be  under  the  plan  of  H.R. 
10, 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  if  the  corner  grocer  wanted 
to  set  up  a  retirement  program  under 
H.R.  10,  as  amended,  he  could  do  it,  but 
before  he  could  get  a  pension  plan  for 
himself,  he  would  have  to  offer  it  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis  to  his  employ- 
ees. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN     Yes.    I  realize  that. 

Mr.  SMATHERS  We  are,  in  effect, 
reaching  out  into  the  areas  the  Senator 
wants  to  reach.  What  the  Senator  would 
do  is  to  go  a  little  further  and  a  httle 
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faster  than  we  have  sought  to  go.  I  am 
sympathetic  with  his  proposal  and  feel 
that  we  are  moving  in  that  direction. 
I  have  heard  much  expression  from 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee  that 
ihey  expect  to  get  around  to  a  broader 
consideration  of  the  whole  pension  prob- 
lem m  a  reasonably  short  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida,  regardless  of  what 
course  the  bill  may  take,  or  what  coiu-se 
my  proposal  may  take  if  offered  as  a 
substitute,  I  certainly  hope  the  Senator 
will  keep  in  mind  the  fact  which  he  has 
admitted  in  the  presentation  of  the  bill. 
H.R.  10.  The  Senator  has  admitted  this 
would  not  take  in  everyone.  The  bill  I 
have  prepared  was  prepared  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business.  It  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  everj'one  to  get  in  and  to  get 
coverage.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Florida  will  keep  that  inarticulate  group 
in  mind. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama.  I  say  to  that  inarticu- 
late group  that  they  could  have  no  bet- 
ter spokesman  than  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Select  Comimittee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, who  historically  has  interested 
himself  m  their  problems. 

The  Senator  is  correct.  This  is  a 
problem,  and  we  shall  have  to  consider 
it.  As  has  been  previously  stated,  there 
would  be  no  particular  logic  in  saying  to 
those  self-employed  people  who  would 
come  under  the  law,  who  now  are  pro- 
hibited from  setting  up  retirement  pro- 
grams, that  we  would  keep  them  from 
enjoymg  benefits  merely  because,  at  tiie 
moment,  everyone  is  not  being  covered. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Not  at  all.  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Florida  understood  the 
first  part  of  my  statement,  that  I  was 
in  sympathy  with  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  certainly  did. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  certainly  would 
not  play  the  part  of  the  dog  in  the  man- 
ger. I  believe  in  bringing  all  the  people 
under  the  program  as  best  we  can  in  an 
equitable  manner.  I  do  not  believe  in 
leaving  out  that  rather  large  group  of 
people  who  do  not  have  much  opportu- 
nitv  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  commend  the  able 
Senator  from  Alabama  for  his  contri- 
bution this  afternoon.  I  came  to  the 
Chamber  late,  but  I  imderstand  that  the 
Senators  proposal  would  include  all  of 
the  employed  people  who  arc  not  now 
covered  by  plans. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  would  cover  all 
the  self-employed  people  and  aU  others 
who  are  employed  who  are  not  now  cov- 
ered by  plans. 

Mr  BURDICK.  Can  the  Senator  tell 
me  if  there  is  any  logical  or  any  other 
reason  why  an  employed  person  work- 
ing for  the  corner  drugstore  should  be 
treated  in  a  different  manner  from  the 
treatment  a  professional  man  receives? 

Mr-  SPARKMAN.  There  is  not  one 
in  the  world,  as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  And  there  are  liter- 
ally thousands  and  thousands  of  those 
employees. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes. 
Mr.  BURDICK.     I  urge   the  Senator 
from  Alabama  to  offer  his  bill  in  some 
form,  as  an  amendment  or  otherwise.     I 
shall  be  happy  to  support  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  offer  the  amendment  which  I  send 
to  the  de.=k  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legisl.'Ktive  Clerk.  On  page  85. 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  line  23  and 
all  that  follows  through  line  8  on  page 
86.  and  to  insert:  "be  an  amount  equal 
to  one-half  of  the  contributions  made  on 
behalf  of  such  individual  in  such  taxable 
year  which  are  deductible  under  such 
paragraphs  'determined  with  the  appli- 
cation of  paragraph  i9)  and  of  subsec- 
tion (e)  but  without  regard  to  this  para- 
graph >  ." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  amendment  seeks  to  provide 
tax  equality  for  those  who  are  demand- 
ing tax  equality — no  more,  no  less. 

I  am  offering  the  amendment  on  be- 
half of  two  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  McC.^RTHY^  and  myself.  If  I  do  say 
it,  neither  of  the  Senators  has  been  ada- 
mant against  H  R.  10.  We  have  been 
willing  to  vote  for  H.R.  10  if  it  would  do 
what  it  was  contended  H.R.  10  would  do. 
which  is  to  give  professional  people  the 
same  type  of  tax  benefit  which  is  pro- 
vided under  social  security,  railroad  re- 
tirement. Government  employees'  retire- 
ment, and  other  retirement  programs. 
We  are  willing  to  give  them  tax  equality. 
We  are  willing  to  give  them  the  tax 
advantage  other  citizens  have. 

It  has  been  stated  already  by  the  Sen- 
ator who  is  in  charge  of  the  bill,  who  has 
considerable  sympathy  for  this  position, 
that  if  we  add  this  amendment  to  the 
bill,  we  will  be  able  to  override  a  Presi- 
dential veto,  if  the  bill  should  be  vetoed. 
If  we  do  not  add  such  an  amendment — I 
ask  Senators  to  mark  my  words — the  bill 
is  going  to  be  vetoed,  and  there  will  be 
an  effort  made  even  to  filibuster  the  at- 
tempt to  override  the  veto.  These  people 
who  have  asked  for  tax  equality  wUl  not 
get  tax  equahty.  They  will  wind  up  be- 
int,'  defeated  again. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  and  Mr.  MCCARTHY 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield  to  my 

distingui.shed  friend  from  Alabama  first. 

Mr.   SPARKMAN.     I  must  leave  the 

Chamber,  and  I  should  like  to  bring  up 

a  question  before  I  leave. 

I  know  something  about  the  Senator's 
propo.^al  and  about  what  his  discussion 
will  be. 

I  heard  his  words;  I  do  not  know  that 
I  should  say  they  were  words  of  criti- 
cism, but  he  did  mention  the  inadequacy 
of  the  bill. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  for  the 
bill,  if  Senators  will  accept  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  The  Senator 
was  present  during  at  least  part  of  Uie 
time  I  was  talking  about  S.  377.  Does 
not  the  Senator  believe  that  while  we  axe 


at  this  we  ought  to  cover  the  "little  man" 
as  well  as  the  professional  man? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  should  be  perfectly  will- 
ing to  make  this  as  broad  as  the  Sena- 
tor wishes  to  make  it,  to  apply  it  to 
everybody  to  whom  the  Senator  wishes 
to  apply  it,  provided  it  is  consistent  with 
principle. 

I  am  not  willing  to  vote  to  provide  for 
a  doctor,  a  dentist,  or  anybody  else  some 
tax  favoritism  over  a  Government  em- 
ployee, railroad  employee,  workingman, 
farmer,  or  some  other  i,axpayer.  If  the 
Senate  does  not  accept  my  amendment, 
it  will  be  providing  such  tax  favoritism. 
The  Senator  knows  this. 

Nearly  every  workingman  in  America 
is  covered  tuider  social  security.  Those 
people  must  put  up  half  of  the  money, 
and  must  pay  taxes  on  that  money.  Tlie 
employer  puts  up  the  other  half,  and 
that  is  deductible.  The  tax  is  postponed 
until  the  employee  draws  the  money 
after  retirement.  The  employee  pays 
taxes  on  the  half  he  pays.  That  is  how 
he  is  taxed  today. 

How  could  we  justify  giving  to  a  doc- 
tor better  tax  treatment  than  we  give  to 
the  salaried  workineman?  How  could 
we  justify  giving  to  a  doctor  better  tax 
treatment  than  we  give  to  a  nurse  in  a 
hospital?    We  carmot  justify  that. 

I  am  perfectly  content  to  vote  to  say 
that  if  a  man  is  self-employed  then  the 
50  percent  which  might  be  regarded  as 
an  employer  contribution  should  not  be 
taxed.  He  could  have  a  deduction  for 
that.  The  other  50  percent,  which  would 
be  regarded  as  being  put  up  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  an  employee,  would  be  taxed 

The  Senator  from  Florida  agreed  to 
take  this  amendment  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  The  committee  agreed  to  take  the 
amendment.  I  thought  it  was  agreed  to. 
Then  one  day.  when  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  was  in  his  home  State  trying 
to  get  reelected,  the  committee  took  70 
percent  of  it.  In  effect,  they  said  that 
the  person  could  take  a  100-percent  de- 
duction on  the  first  $1,000  and  then  a 
50-percent  deduction  on  the  other  $1,500. 
That  would  amount  to  about  70  percent. 
I  think  I  am  100  percent  correct  and 
that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  100 
percent  correct,  and  that  we  can  live 
with  this  principle. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  be  100  percent  correct, 
if  he  would  make  it  applicable  only  to 
the  relatively  narrow  class  to  which 
H.R.  10  would  be  applicable?  In  order 
to  be  100  percent  correct,  should  he  not 
take  in  the  coverage  of  S.  377? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  would 
be  F>erfectly  content  to  see  the  prin- 
ciple applied  to  every  citizen  in  Amer- 
ica. In  fact,  the  principle  is  being  ap- 
plied to  nearly  every  citi2en  now.  We 
are  doing  this  under  the  social  security 
system.  We  are  doing  it  under  the  rail- 
road retirement  system.  We  are  doing 
it  under  our  own  Government  retirement 
program. 

I  ask  the  Senator  to  examine  his  own 
retirement  program.  The  Senator  is 
puttinr,'  up  7*2  percent  of  his  j^alary.  on 
which  he  is  paying  taxes.  The  Govern- 
ment is  putting  up  an  amount  to  match 
that,   wliich   goes    into    the    retirement 
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fund.  When  the  Senator  retires  he  will 
be  able  to  get  back  the  amount  he  has 
paid,  without  paying  taxes.  That 
amount  has  already  been  taxed.  The 
other  amount,  plus  the  increment  on  the 
total  amount,  will  be  taxable. 

After  the  Senator  retires,  he  would 
pay  taxes  on  the  half  of  the  retirement 
contribution  that  he  had  not  paid,  plus 
taxes  on  the  amount  which  has  been 
earned. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  another  question,  and  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  yield. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  in  connection  with  the  question 
I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

I  was  under  the  impression  that  H.R. 
10.  either  as  it  was  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance  or  as  it  came 
from  the  House,  had  in  it  the  same  de- 
ferment or  a  similar  deferment  require- 
ment. In  other  woi*ds,  eventually  the 
taxpayer  would  have  to  pay  taxes  on 
the  benefits  received.  Am  I  wrong  in 
that  statement  ? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  should  like 
to  answer  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
because  I  believe  I  understand  the  prob- 
lem. I  have  been  on  the  committee  with 
the  Senator  from  Florida.  The  portion 
which  has  not  been  taxed  would  be  taxed 
when  the  amount  is  dra^xTi  out  of  the 
fund. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Virtually  the  same 
system. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  But 
under  the  bill  the  first  S  1.000  would  go 
in  tax  free.  When  the  account  is  drawn 
down,  the  amount  would  be  taxable, 
pltis  that  which  had  been  earned.  As 
to  the  second  $1,500,  it  would  be  split 
half-and-half:  S750  would  be  taxed  and 
S750  would  not  be  taxed.  That  portion 
which  had  not  been  taxed  would  be  sub- 
ject to  taxation  at  the  time  when  the 
account  was  drawn  upon  by  the  bene- 
ficiary. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  with 
regard  to  the  second  $1,500  the  commit- 
tee agreed  that  the  principle  is  precisely 
correct.  That  would  be  consistent  with 
the  social  security  prop  ram.  the  rail- 
road retirement  program,  and  the  pro- 
gram we  voted  for  ourselves. 

Incidentally,  as  the  Senator  knows. 
taxpayers  thought  that  we  voted  our- 
selves quite  a  generous  program.  That 
is  what  we  voted  for  ourselves.  That  is 
what  we  voted  for  our  own  employees. 
That  is  what  we  voted  for  railroad  em- 
ployees, for  Government  employees,  and 
workers  under  the  social  .security  pro- 
gram. If  the  plan  is  good  enough  for  90 
percent  of  the  people,  why  is  it  not  good 
enough  for  the  remaining  10  percent? 
Those  people  come  in  and  say  that  they 
want  the  same  advantages  provided  for 
others.  Why  do  we  not  give  them  what 
they  have  requested?  That  is  what  the 
amendment  provides.  I  hope  that  it 
merits  the  Senator's  supiwrt. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 
Mr.  McCarthy.     I  wish  to  add  my 
thoughts  in  support  of  the  amendment 
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of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  Back  m 
1960  Uie  Senator  and  I  filed  rainonty 
news,  in  which  we  made  the  same  point. 
Up  to  this  point  the  difficulty  with  H.R. 
10  is  that  tho.se  who  are  concerned  about 
the  inequity  looked  at  almost  the  worst 
abuses  we  had  in  the  pen-^ion  program 
and  said.  "In  the  name  of  equity,  we 
want  you  to  give  us  the  same  kind  of 
privileges  given  to  these  people  who  are 
really  enjoying  an  unwarranted  priv- 
ilege." 

In  the  committee  we  said  that  there 
a!*e  two  ways  to  make  straight  the  way 
of  the  Lord.  One  is  to  lower  the  moun- 
tain; the  other  is  to  raise  the  valley. 
We  proposed  to  do  both. 

Insofar  as  we  can  argue  in  terms  of 
equity,  the  proposal  is  defensible.  It 
would  set  a  $2,500  limitation,  but  would 
provide  that  the  deduction  actually 
amount  to  only  50  percent  of  every  dol- 
lar that  would  go  into  the  pension  fund. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  He  has  worked  with  me  on 
that  very  propo.sition  in  the  committee. 
We  have  studied  it  for  years.  We  are 
satisfied  the  solution  is  correct.  The 
committee  knows  that  we  are  right 
about  it  The  committee  accepts  70  per- 
cent of  the  principle.  They  have  been 
reluctant  to  take  the  rest  of  it. 

As  a  practical  matter,  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  I  have  never  voted  to  override 
a  veto  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy.  If 
we  must  override  his  veto,  I  do  not  wish 
to  hold  my  nose  while  I  do  so. 

I  should  like  to  say  the  principle  of 
my  amendment  is  right.  We  should  not 
give  a  tax  advantapc  to  professional  peo- 
ple that  we  are  not  giving  others.  I 
point  out  to  Senators  that  while  we  may 
have  70  votes  in  favor  of  the  measure, 
should  the  President  write  the  kind  of 
veto  message  that  I  know  he  can  write 
against  the  proposed  deduction  on  the 
first  $1,000.  some  of  those  votes  will  be 
lost. 

Mr,  McCarthy,  we  may  have  70 
votes  committed  to  a  bill  designated 
HR.  10.  but  we  do  not  liave  70  votes 
committed  with  full  knowledge  of  what 
is  in  H.R.  10  and  what  would  be  in- 
volved following  a  Presideniial  veto,  if 
one  were  necessary.  If  following  a 
Presidential  veto  the  Senate  should  be- 
come fully  informed  about  what  in- 
equities would  be  created  by  virtue  of 
the  passage  of  the  bill  in  its  present 
form,  we  might  not  have  70  votes,  or 
even  a  majority. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  think  the 
Senator  is  correct.  A  filibuster  has  been 
threatened  against  the  bill  in  its  present 
form.  In  my  iudcment.  if  the  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to.  there  would  be  no 
inequity.  We  would  be  adopting  the 
principle  which  would  reduce  the  im- 
mediate cost  of  the  bill  by  almost  50  per- 
cent. It  is  a  principle  with  which  our 
Nation  could  live.  We  could  afford  to 
apply  the  principle  to  everybody  under 
a  principle  of  tax  equality.  My  guess 
is  that  most  doctors  and  dentists  would 
be  very  glad  to  receive  the  deduction  by 
setting  aside  $2,500. 

Mr.    PASTORE.     Mr.   President,    will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield, 
Mr.  PASTORE.    Will  the  Senator  ex- 
plain what  his  amendment   would  do? 


Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  would 
provide  that  a  self-employed  pei*son 
could  set  aside  $2,500  for  his  retuement. 
It  would  regard  half  of  that  amount  as 
the  employer's  contribution. 

It  would  regard  the  other  half  as  the 
employee's  contribution,  with  the  result 
that  the  taxpayer  would  be  obuining  a 
deduction  of  SI, 250  by  putting  up  $2,500. 

That  parallels  the  retirement  program 
we  provided  for  others.  It  is  the  pro- 
gram that  Representatives  and  Senators 
voted  for  themselves.  We  put  up  7'^ 
percent,  which  has  been  taxed.  The 
Government  matches  that  with  7^2  per- 
cent of  our  salary,  which  has  not  been 
taxed.  We  pay  taxes  on  the  second  7' 2 
percent  when  we  retire  and  draw  it  out. 
That  is  what  we  have  done  with  social 
security.  That  is  how  the  railroad  re- 
tirement program  works,  if  I  recall  cor- 
rectly. That  is  how  most  of  the  con- 
tributory retirement  programs  work. 
The  amount  the  employee  puts  up  him- 
self has  been  taxed.  The  part  the  em- 
ployer puts  up  has  not  been  taxed.  So 
I  say  that  if  we  adopt  the  principle,  we 
can  extend  it  to  as  many  people  as 
would  like  tc  be  under  it  without  any 
great  cost  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  a  self-employed 
person  has  two  people  working  for  him, 
what  arrangements  would  be  made  for 
the  two  people?  How  does  the  Senator 
get  the  half-and-half  proportion? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  exactly 
the  same  way.  The  half  that  the  em- 
ployer would  put  up  would  not  be  taxed. 
The  half  that  is  regarded  as  the  em- 
ployee's contribution  would  be  taxed. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  it  is  the  same  way 
in  which  the  contributory  pen.«ion  funds 
operate.  What  the  employer  pays  in  is 
not  taxed.  What  the  employee  pays  in 
is  taxed  when  the  amount  comes  out. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  understand  the  pro- 
gram would  pertain  to  doctors  or  lawyers 
who  earn  $20,000  to  $30,000  a  year  more 
than  to  anj-one  else.  Certainly  such 
professional  men  have  secretaries  and 
nm-ses.  I  understand  that  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  H.R.  10.  before 
such  a  person  could  buy  a  pension  plan 
for  himself,  he  would  be  required  to  buy 
a  pension  plan  for  everj^one  who  works 
for  him.  Under  the  proposed  legislation, 
would  the  employee  have  to  make  any 
kind  of  contribution  toward  the  retire- 
ment fund,  or  would  all  of  that  money 
come  out  of  the  gross  earnings  of  the 
self-employed? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  the  bill 
is  now  written,  suppose  $2,500  were  set 
aside  for  a  secretary.  The  first  $1,000 
would  be  totally  deductible 

The  next  $1,500  would  be  deductible 
In  halves — $750  would  be  deductible  and 
$750  would  be  postponed  until  after  re- 
tirement, for  tax  purposes.  In  effect, 
the  committee  has  .^aid  that  the  princi- 
ple is  70  percent  coiTect.  because  they 
have  taken  the  amendment  with  regard 
to  the  second  $1,500. 

The  principle  of  our  amendment  is 
100  percent  right.  That  is  the  way  that 
people  are  taxed  for  social  security  pur- 
poses. Half  the  amount  is  taxable:  half 
is  not  taxable. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  understands  my  point.  The 
Senator  made  an  analogy  a  short  while 
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ago  to  Members  of  Congress.  He  said 
that  even  Members  of  Congress  have 
a  retirement  plan  to  which  they  con- 
tribute one-half  and  the  Government 
contributes  the  other  half. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  true  that  the 
half  that  Members  of  Congress  contrib- 
ute is  after  taxes.  I  realize  that.  They 
must  pay  a  tax  on  that  amount.  Under 
H  R.  10,  would  an  employee  of  that  self- 
employed  person  be  required  to  make 
any  contribution  toward  the  retirement 
plan  the  employer  takes  out  for  his 
organization? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  He  might  and  he 
might  not.  So  far  as  employees  are 
concerned,  the  employer  would  have  to 
set  up  a  pension  program  for  them 
which  would  be  approved  under  existing 
law.  The  plan  might  be  noncontribu- 
tory.  It  might  be  a  50  percent  plan, 
operating  in  the  same  way  as  programs 
for  employees  of  corporate  pensions  to- 
day may  be  treated.  But  the  plan  would 
have  to  be  approved  by  the  Department 
of  the  Treasm-y. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  realize  that.  But 
what  I  am  tiTing  to  line  up  in  my  mind 
IS  the  fact  that  the  Senator  is  making 
an  analogy  that  we  should  give  every- 
one the  same  equitable  treatment.  I 
subscribe  to  that  philosophy.  But  the 
point  is  that  the  H.R.  10  plan,  as  I  under- 
stand, does  not  provide  that  the  amount 
would  copie  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
employees  of  the  self-employed.  He  has 
to  make  a  full  contribution  to  the  re- 
tirement plan. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  could  be 
either  way.  However,  if  he  sets  up  a 
plan  in  which  the  employer  makes  the 
entire  contribution,  the  amount  that  was 
set  aside  for  the  employee  would  be  taxed 
the  same  as  the  part  set  aside  for  the 
employer.  Therefore,  the  first  thousand 
dollars  would  not  be  taxed,  and  as  to 
the  next  $1,500  on  one  basis  half  would 
be  taxed  and  half  not  taxed. 

What  I  have  tried  to  do  is  to  provide 
that  in  any  event  we  would  treat  it  just 
as  though  it  was  a  contributory  retire- 
ment plan  for  the  employee,  so  that  half 
of  it  would  be  taxable,  which  would  be 
regarded  as  the  employee  contribution, 
and  the  other  half  would  not  be  taxable. 
I  hope  the  Senator  realizes  that  no  mat- 
ter how  we  look  on  it,  this  money  is  a 
part  of  the  compensation  that  the  em- 
ployee receives,  just  as  we  pay  a  tax  on 
ihe  6  percent  that  we  put  up. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  it  is 
a  contributory  plan  in  which  the  em- 
ployee pays  a  part  of  the  cost,  the  por- 
tion which  the  employee  puts  up  comes 
out  of  the  earnings,  and  he  pays  a  tax 
on  it.  If  it  is  a  noncontnbutory  plan, 
half  of  it  is  taxable. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  has  not 
answered  my  question. 

Ml-.  McCarthy.  The  pension  pro- 
gram set  up  for  the  employee  would  not 
necessarily  run  in  the  same  way  as  the 
law  would  run  against  a  self-employed 
person.  The  pension  program  the  man 
set  up  for  his  employees — if  he  had  one 
employee  for  more  than  3  years,  that 
is — he  would  have  to  set  up  an  approved 
pension  program.    The  program  would 


have  to  be  approved  by  the  Treasury 
Department.  The  Treasury  has  ap- 
proved some  programs  which  are  non- 
contributory,  in  which  a  portion  of  the 
fund  is  put  in  by  the  employer.  In  that 
case  the  employee  would  not  make  any 
contribution.  He  would  pay  no  taxes 
until  he  drew  out  the  money. 

He  might  set  up  a  plan  in  which  the 
employee  contributed  one-fourth  or  one- 
half  or  three-quarters.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  I  would  provide  that 
50  percent  would  be  deductible,  and  the 
other  50  percent  would  not  necessarily 
run  to  the  pension  program  of  the  em- 
ployees. However,  the  plan  would  have 
to  be  approved. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  it  is  a  noncontribu- 
tory  arrangement  on  the  part  of  the 
employee,  under  the  sugge.stion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  the  fact  is  that  it  would 
become  unfair  to  the  self-employed  per- 
son if  he  had  to  pay  the  whole  contribu- 
tion toward  the  employee's  retirement. 
He  would  be  payine;  the  full  100  percent 
of  it  after  paymc  taxes 

Mr.  McCarthy.  He  could  deduct 
what  he  puts  in.  All  that  he  puts  into 
the  pension  program  for  his  employee  is 
a  business  expense,  just  like  wages  and 
salaries. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is,  under  the 
Senators  amendment? 

Mr.  McCarthy,  under  the  bill.  He 
deducts  the  entire  amount  as  a  business 
expense.  I  am  referring  to  the  self- 
employed  person. 

Mr  PASTORE.  If  a  doctor  has  two 
nurses  and  sets  up  a  plan  under  which 
he  contributes  the  entire  amount  toward 
the  nurses'  retirement,  he  can  deduct  all 
of  thai  money.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McCarthy,  as  a  business  ex- 
pense. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  My  amend- 
ment does  not  apply  to  the  employee.  I 
regret  that  I  was  in  error  in  that  re- 
spect. It  does  not  apply  to  the  employee 
at  all.  If  a  doctor  sets  up  a  plan  for 
himself  and  his  nurses,  and  he  con- 
tribute.5  the  entire  amount  for  the 
nurses,  none  of  that  money  is  taxable  to 
the  nurses. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Is  it  taxable  to  the 
doctor'; 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Fifty  per- 
cent of  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  should  he  be 
taxed  for  the  50  percent  if  he  is  giving 
it  away  for  someone  else's  benefit? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  He  gets  a 
deduction  for  the  entire  amount  that  he 
is  contributing  for  his  nurses.  He  gets 
a  deduction  for  one-half  of  what  he  has 
contributed  for  himself. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  has 
answered  my  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  On  the 
theory  that  he  is  both  employer  and  em- 
ployee. 

Mr  PASTORE.  If  a  doctor  buys  a 
plan,  he  can  deduct  one-half  of  his  own 
contribution. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Under  the  Senator's 
plan,  w^'iat  he  pays  toward  the  p>ension 
plan  of  his  nurses  is  all  taxable.  Is  that 
correct? 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  it  is  all 
taxable. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  the  question 
I  asked  a  half  hour  ago. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  Sometimes  it  is  rather  hard  to 
explain  these  things.  This  is  a  very 
complicated  bill.  I  invite  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  bill  is  117  pages  long. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,    LONG    of   Louisiana.     I   yield. 

Mr.  HART.  I  should  like  very  briefiy 
to  comment  on  the  earlier  exchange  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
other  Senators  with  respect  to  how  many 
votes  there  are  for  H.R.  10.  I  am  typical 
of  the  new  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
are  not  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  who  are  professional  peo- 
ple. We  have  been  beseeched  and  be- 
sieged by  many  professional  people  in 
our  State,  including  very  good  friends 
of  ours,  to  support  H.R.  10. 

I  cannot  speak  for  other  Senators.  My 
response  over  a  long  period  of  time  has 
been  that  I  am  sympathetic  to  the  idea 
of  extending  retirement  plans  to  pro- 
fessional men.  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
support  a  program  which  is  an  effective 
instrument  to  achieve  this  completely 
desirable  objective.  I  have  never  com- 
mitted myself  to  saying  yes  or  no  to  a 
particular  plan,  explaining  that,  as  was 
dramatically  illustrated  by  the  exchange 
on  the  floor  just  now,  I  am  not  clear  as 
to  what  the  precise  and  ultimate  formula 
should  be. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  there  are 
many  of  us  who  may  be  regarded  vaguely 
as  being  in  favor  of  H.R.  10,  but  who 
most  certainly  are  not  in  favor  of  H.R. 
10  without  the  protective,  equitable 
amendment  which  is  now  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota.  There  is  absolutely 
no  justification  for  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  going  home  to  explain  to  a  man 
on  social  security  that,  "Yes.  I  voted  to 
support  a  pension  program  for  a  lawyer 
on  terms  more  favorable  than  that  which 
applied  to  you."  That  does  not  make 
sense.  I  suspect  that  a  good  many  of  my 
lawyer  friends  who  wrote  to  me  would 
agree  with  me  if  they  understood  that 
this  was  the  problem  implicit  in  the 
pending  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  put  in- 
to the  Record  Treasury  estimates  to  the 
effect  that  the  amendment  would  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  program  from  about  $203 
million  to  SlOO  million. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  would  cut 
the  cost  in  half.  Of  course  we  could  ex- 
tend the  principle  to  as  many  as  we 
want  to  extend  it  to. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  There  are  addi- 
tional inequities  in  the  pension  program. 
We  are  committed  to  a  thorough  study 
of  tne  pension  program.  There  are  in- 
dications that  the  Treasury  Department 
is  studying  the  program.  We  may  hold 
hearings  and  bring  in  a  comprehensive 
bill  and  revise  the  whole  tax  law  with  re- 
gard to  the  pension  program  for  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair  • .  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  dispatch  with  which  the 
Senate  tries  to  operate,  but  I  think  that 
we  who  oppose  the  amendment  should 
be  permitted  to  say  a  word. 

When  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  first  offered  the  amendment 
in  the  Committee  on  Finance,  it  was  re- 
ceived favorably,  even  as  it  makes  an 
impression  upon  Senators  who  are  now 
in  the  Chamber.  However,  it  was  felt 
that  if  we  were  to  have  a  self-employ- 
ment retirement  bill  which  would  work, 
it  should  not  be  made  so  restrictive,  and 
the  incentive  for  small  businessmen 
should  not  be  reduced  to  the  point  where 
he  would  not  set  up  a  retirement  system 
for  himself  and  his  employees. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Florida  jield? 

Ml-.  SMATHERS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  I  would  not  even  insist 
on  the  inclusion  of  employees,  if  the 
principle  itself  be  adopted,  because  I 
think  the  principle  could  be  made  ap- 
plicable to  anyone.  He  could  set  up  a 
retirement  program,  or  he  would  not 
have  to.  if  he  did  not  want  to;  but  if 
he  did,  he  would  get  a  50-percent  deduc- 
tion. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  What  we  were  try- 
ing to  do,  and  where  we  went  further 
than  the  Houte  bill,  was  to  requii-e  that 
any  self-employed  person  who  wanted 
to  avail  himself  of  a  retirement  program 
must  set  up  i.  retirement  program  for 
his  employees  We  felt  that  that  was 
the  only  fair  way  to  proceed.  We  be- 
lieved, as  was  originally  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  that  eventually 
it  was  desirable  to  bring  almost  every- 
one under  son:.e  kind  of  qualified  retire- 
ment program,  so  that  no  one  would 
become  a  publ  c  charge. 

If  we  requii'cd  a  small  businessman, 
or  professional  man,  including  a  doctor 
in  a  small  town — all  doctors  do  not  live 
in  big  towns,  and  not  all  are  rich,  al- 
though many  of  them  are — and  further- 
more, as  self-employed  persons,  doctors 
and  lawyers  ccmpri.<;e  about  8  percent  of 
the  self-emploved  in  the  Nation — to  es- 
tablish a  program  for  him.self  and 
employees  that  we  should  provide  a  suffi- 
cient incentive  to  do  so.  We  were  seek- 
ing to  enable  1  im  to  enter  into  a  retire- 
ment program  which  would  allow  him 
a  maximum  tax  deduction  of  $1,750  on 
a  total  yearly  :ontribution  of  $2,500. 

We  felt  that  if  this  tax  deduction  were 
further  reducei,  we  misht  as  well,  in 
many  respects,  forget  about  setting  up  a 
self-cmploymerit  retirement  program, 
because  we  would  then  find,  if  we  followed 
the  philosophy  recommended  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louij;iana  I  Mr  Long!,  that  we 
would  have  only  the  rich  people  in  it.  It 
would  be  a  heavy  burden  on  the  little 
man.  Probably  he  would  not  avail  him- 
self of  the  opfortunity  to  have  a  self- 
employment  retirement  program,  be- 
cause he.  in  tmn,  being  covered  himself, 
would  have  to  include  his  employees  in 
the  plan. 

So  what  we  tried  to  do  was  to  recog- 
nize the  merit  of  the  philosophy  of  the 


Senator  from  Louisiana  to  the  extent 
that  we  could,  without  destroying  the 
necessary  incentive  to  create  such  a  pro- 
gram.   That  is  exactly  what  we  did. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 
Mr  SMATHERS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  not  the  Sena- 
tor from  norida  admit  that  we  here  de- 
viate somewhat  from  the  established 
philosophy  of  supporting  pension  plans, 
with  certain  exemptions,  under  the  in- 
ternal revenue  law,  when  we  allow  an 
individual  who  is  self-employed,  who 
does  not  have  any  employees,  to  deduct 
the  full  amount  he  contributes  to  the 
plan  and  have  it  deductible  in  toto? 
That  has  never  been  heard  of  before. 
In  all  such  plans  there  is  participation. 
The  employee  makes  a  contribution  and 
the  employer  makes  a  contribution,  as 
is  done  under  social  security,  and  as  is 
done  even  in  the  Government.  Every 
civil  service  employee  has  to  make  a  cer- 
tain contribution,  which  is  not  tax  free, 
toward  his  retirement.  The  only  bene- 
fit he  gets  is  that  the  Government  itself 
makes  a  contribution  of  the  other  half. 
In  this  particular  case  it  is  said  that 
we  will  allow  an  individual  to  deduct 
the  entire  amount  of  his  contribution. 
There  are  many  self-employed  persons 
who  do  not  have  employees. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Those  who  do  not 
have  employees  under  a  corporate  pen- 
sion program  could  receive  a  maximum 
tax  deduction  of  $1,750. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  not  talking 
about  those  who  ai'e  under  a  corporate 
setup;  I  am  talking  about  the  sclf- 
employed.  WTiat  is  sought  to  be  done  is 
to  stimulate  a  little  investment  in  par- 
ticipation on  the  part  of  the  self- 
employed. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Under  the  bill,  the 
proposal  applies  to  a  man  who  is  the 
sole  owner  of  a  corporation,  but  he  can 
deduct  only  $1,750;  whereas  under  the 
corporate  program  he  can  deduct  every- 
thing which  he  contributes  to  the  re- 
tirement program. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  inequity  as 
between  the  self-employed  and  some  in- 
corporated self-employed,  who  have  been 
taking  advantage  of  the  existing  laws,  is 
that  there  are  some  corporate  plans  in 
which  the  employee  makes  no  contri- 
bution. 

I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
tighten  up  on  the  one  operation,  so  that 
they  can  take  advantage,  as  in  the  past. 
I  shall  offer  an  amendment  which  would 
prevent  that  kind  of  abuse,  so  that  if  we 
adopt  the  amendment  sponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota — and  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  will  cosponsor  my 
second  amendment  with  me — I  think  we 
will  have  tightened  up  the  bill  to  such  a 
point  that  everyone  can  vote  for  it  and 
vote  to  override  a  veto,  which  I  do  not 
think  will  follo-A-.  But  we  can  then  vote 
for  the  principle  of  H.R.  10 — what  we 
refer  to  as  H.R.  9 '2 — and  what  will  be 
left  will  be  better  than  H.R.  10. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Florida 
yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  yield. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  tlie  Senator  from 
Ijouisiana.  I  think  it  is  a  worthwhile 
amendment  and  makes  a  constructive 
correction  in  the  bill.  It  would  merely 
be  extending  to  the  group  of  self- 
employed  the  same  privileges  which  are 
extended  under  existing  law  to  other 
employees.  In  the  interest  of  fairness. 
I  think  tlie  amendment  should  be  ap- 
proved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for 
himself  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  question  I  ask  for  a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PFlESmiNG  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  oper.  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
tend to  offer  an  amendment  which  re- 
lates to  the  problem  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  with  respect  to  incorporated 
owner-employees.  This  particular  pro- 
vision was  discussed  in  some  detail  in  the 
minority  views  which  were  filed  in  Sep- 
tember 1961.  over  the  names  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas!  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee   (Mr.  Gore]. 

I  was  quite  w-illing  to  join  with  them  in 
the  minority  views  with  regard  to  this 
section  of  the  bill,  but  since  their  views 
also  cover  other  sections  and  other  pio- 
visions  in  H.R.  10.  I  declined  to  join  in 
the  total  mmority  views. 

This  particular  section  of  their  mi- 
nority views  makes  special  reference  to 
the  failure  of  the  bill  to  deal  with  the 
incorporat-ed  owner-employee. 

It  points  out,  however,  that  when  in 
1960  the  Committee  on  Finance  acted 
on  the  same  bill,  it  included  a  section 
designed  to  eliminate  the  abuses  in  the 
incorporated  ou-ner-employec  area  But 
when  the  bill  was  reported  again  in  1961, 
for  some  reason  these  provisions  were  not 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate,  in  con- 
sidering the  bill  this  time,  will  return  to 
the  position  which  was  essentially  the 
same  posit:on  taken  by  the  Committee 
on  Finance  about  1  year  ago — 2  years 
ago,  really,  but  1  year  before  the  pend- 
ing bill  was  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Finance— and  will  include  the  amend- 
ment which  I  shall  propose,  designed  to 
eliminate  abuses  in  the  incorporated 
o-Aner-employee  area. 

H.R.  10.  as  reported  by  the  committee, 
includes  a  specific  requirement  that  only 
the  employee  pension  plan  requirements, 
would  not  apply  to  pension  plans  for 
owner-employees  ol  incorporated  busi- 
nesses. 

These  requii-ements  are : 

First.  That  if  it  is  a  trustee  plan,  the 
trustee  mu^t  be  a  bank  or  similar  in- 
stitution wi*.h  fiduciary  powers,  but  an- 
other person,  who  may  be  the  employer. 
may  be  given  power  to  control  invest- 
ments of  thi.>  trust  fund. 

Second.  In  the  case  of  owner-employ- 
ees, benefits  may  not  be  payable  before 
the  owner-emplpyee  reaches  age  59 '2. 
except  in  the  case  of  severe  disability  or 
death,  and  benefit  payments  must  begin 
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before  he  reaches  age  10  V2;  in  the  case 
of  self-employed  individuals  other  than 
owner-employees,  and  employees  of  self- 
employed  individuals,  benefits  must  be 
payable  at  age  lOVz  or  retirement, 
whichever  is  later.  Benefits  in  the  fore- 
going cases  may,  under  regulations,  be 
payable  over  a  period  no  longer  than 
the  life  expectancy  of  the  employee — in- 
cluding owner-employees — or  the  life  ex- 
pectancy of  the  employee  and  his  spouse. 

Third.  In  the  case  of  plans  of  owner- 
employees  with  employees,  contributions 
for  employees  must  be  nonforfeitable  at 
the  time  they  are  made. 

Fourth.  In  the  case  of  a  profit-sharing 
plan,  a  definite  formula  for  determining 
employee  contributions  must  be  pro- 
vided. 

Fifth.  Plans  covering  owner-employ- 
ees must  provide  contributions  for  each 
full-time  employee  who  has  3  years  of 
employment. 

Sixth.  An  owner-employee  must  con- 
sent to  be  covered  by  the  plan. 

Seventh.  No  excess  contribution  may 
be  made. 

Eighth.  Where  an  owner-employee  has 
employees,  the  plan  may  be  coordinated 
with  social  security — under  special 
rules — only  if  allowable  contributions  for 
him  are  not  more  than  one-third  of  the 
total  contributions  made  under  the  plan. 

Ninth.  If  an  owner-employee  dies,  his 
entire  interest  must  within  5  years  be 
(a»  distributed  to  designated  benefi- 
ciaries, 'b)  used  to  provide  immediate 
annuities  for  them,  or  'Ci  paid  out,  un- 
der a  plan  of  distribution  already  com- 
menced, to  a  beneficiary  over  the  life  ex- 
pectancy of  the  owner-employee  or  over 
the  joint  life  expectancy  of  the  owner- 
employee  and  his  spouse. 

Tenth.  Excess  contributions,  if  made, 
must  be  returned  to  the  person  who  made 
them,  and  income  earned  by  the  plan 
which  is  attributable  to  the  interest  of 
an  owner-employee  with  respect  to 
whom  an  excess  contribution  was  not 
timely  returned  must  be  taxed  to  the 
owner-employee. 

Eleventh.  For  purposes  of  qualifying 
the  plan  and  determining  what  limita- 
tions are  applied  to  contributions  for 
owner-employees,  two  or  more  businesses 
controlled  by  an  owner-employee  or  by  a 
group  of  owner-employees  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  single  business. 

Twelfth.  Contributions  on  behalf  of 
any  owner-employee  must  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  his  earned  income  from 
the  trade  or  business  with  respect  to 
which  the  retirement  plan  is  established. 

■  B)  In  addition.  owner-employee 
plans  are  subject  to  the  following  gen- 
eral requirements  of  the  bill  for  all  self- 
employed  persons: 

First.  An  owner-employee  is  allowed 
to  contribute  each  year  for  a  retirement 
plan  for  himself  up  to  10  percent  of  his 
earned  income  for  that  year  or  $2,500, 
whichever  is  smaller: 

Second.  The  first  $1,000  so  contributed 
and  50  percent  of  the  contribution  in 
excess  of  $1,000  may  be  deducted  for  tax 
purposes; 

Third.  The  owner-employee  must  pso- 
vide  for  retirement  benefits  for  his  em- 
ployees, if  he  has  any; 


Fourth.  The  retirement  fund  must  be 
lodged  'vith  a  bank  as  trustee,  or  invested 
in  nontransferable  annuities  with  an  in- 
surance company  or  in  nontransferable 
face  amount  certificates,  or  invested  in 
a  new  series  of  U.S.  Government  bonds 
authorized  for  this  purpose. 

A  major  objective  of  H.R.  10  was  the 
attempt  to  achieve  equity  in  tax  treat- 
ment for  retirement  plans  between  first, 
the  self-employed  who  are  not  incorpo- 
rated, and  second,  the  owner-managers 
of  inco:-porated  businesses.  The  latter 
are  allowed  unrier  present  law  to  par- 
ticipate with  tr.eir  employees  in  retire- 
ment plans  and  to  enjoy  the  same  tax 
advantages  as  their  employees  in  being 
able  to  deduct  funds  which  the  company 
sets  aside  for  their  retirement.  The 
earning.s  on  such  funds  are  also  exempt 
from  cu:rrent  taxation. 

What  the  bill  succeeds  in  doing,  how- 
ever, is  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  the 
owner-managers  of  incorporated  busi- 
nesses. H.R.  10  imposes  a  number  of 
restrictions  upon  the  retirement  plans 
and  the  deduction  of  contributions  to 
plans  included  in  the  act.  These  restric- 
tions do  not  apply  to  owner-managers  of 
incorporated  businesses  for  the  simple 
reason  t;hat  they  are  not  covered  in  the 
act. 

H.R.  10  denies  capital  gains  on  lump 
sum  distributions  to  the  retirement  plans 
of  the  self-employed,  whether  or  not 
they  ai'e  owner-employees.  However, 
employees  of  the  self-employed  would  be 
entitled  to  capital  gains,  and  employees 
of  corporations,  including  owner-man- 
agers, would  continue  to  enjoy  capital 
gains  treatment  on  such  distributions. 

H.R.  10  does  not  extend  estate  and  gift 
tax  e.xemptions  on  retirement  plan  bene- 
fits to  the  self-employed,  whether  or  not 
they  are  owner-employees,  insofar  as 
contributions  were  made  to  the  plan  by 
or  for  the  individual  while  he  was  a  self- 
employed  per.son.  However,  ordinary 
employees,  including  owner-managers  of 
corporations,  would  continue  to  have 
such  exemptions. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  may  yield  mo- 
mentarily to  me.  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  McCarthy.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  those  conditions,  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  which 
amendment  is  it?  Is  this  the  Senator's 
amendment? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then.  Mr.  President, 
I  sugeest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  the  floor, 
and  he  yielded  temporarily  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  do  not  yield  for 
the  purpose  of  a  quorum  call. 

I  understand  that  the  pending  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider.     I 


yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  the  puipose  of  permitting  him  to 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered.  I 
now  move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion 
to  reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion 
to  reconsider.  But  the  question  now  is. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  a  quonam 
call? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  for  a  question,  but  not 
for  a  quoi-um  call  at  this  point. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  moved  that  the 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to  be  laid 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  McCarthy.     Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  then  lost  the  floor,  right  there. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Then  the  pending 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsid- 
er; and  the  absence  of  a  quorum  has 
been  suggested.     Very  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested; 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, something  of  a  truce  has  been 
worked  out  with  the  other  side:  and  I 
withdraw  my  motion. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  And  I  withdraw  my 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The- 
motions  are  withdrawn. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  has  the  \ 
Chair  stated  for  the  record  the  action 
taken? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER      Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  should  like  it  understood  that  in 
withdrawing  my  motion  to  reconsider — 
although  I  believe  we  have  the  votes  to 
sustain  it,  if  we  persisted  in  this  matter 
today — there  is  something  of  a  gentle- 
man's understanding  that  the  opponents 
of  the  amendment  will  not  make  such 
a  motion  in  my  absence. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    That  is  understood. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Then,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  withdraw  my  motion  that  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  withdrawn  his  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsid- 
er.   Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes; 
and.  without  objection,  the  motions  are 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I  of- 
fer the  amendments  which  I  send  to  the 
desk. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislati\  e  Clerk.  On  page  56, 
in  line  24,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
"(c)(2)"  and  to  insert  "(c)(2)(A)". 

On  page 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDISTG  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered,  and  the 
amendments  of  .he  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  submitted  by  Mr. 
McCarthy  are  as  follows: 

On  page  56,  line  '.A,  strike  out  "(c)  (2)"  and 
insert  "(c) (2) (A)" 

On  page  58.  line  5,  before  the  comma  In- 
sert  "or   are    owne  •-employees". 

On  page  60,  line  8,  strike  out  "(2)"  and 
Insert  "(2)  (A)". 

On  page  61,  line  1,  strike  out  "(B)"  and 
insert  "(C)". 

On  page  61.  line  15,  strike  out  "(B)"  and 
Insert  "(C)". 

On  page  61.  afttr  line  18.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(B)  Other  empi^oyees. — In  the  case  of  an 
Individual  who  Is  an  employee  without  re- 
gard to  paragraph  (1),  the  term  earned  In- 
come' means  the  ccmpensation  received  from 
the  employer. 

On  page  61,  line  19.  strike  out  "(B)"  and 
Insert  "(C)". 

On  page  63.  line  6,  strike  out  "or". 

On  page  63.  line  9.  strike  out  the  period 
and  Insert  a  comrra,  and  after  line  9  Insert 
the  following: 

"(C)  In  the  cast!  of  a  corporation  (other 
than  a  corporation  described  In  subpara- 
graph (D)  or  (E) ) ,  Is  a  shareholder  who  owns 
more  than  10  perce  it  of  the  value  of  the  out- 
standing stock  of  the  corporation  or  who 
owns  more  than  10  percent  of  the  total 
combined  voting  power  of  all  classes  of  stock 
entitled  to  vote, 

"(D)  In  the  case  of  a  corporation  with 
respect  to  which,  for  the  taxable  year,  an 
election  under  section  1372  (relating  to  elec- 
tions by  small  business  corporations)  Is  In 
effect,  is  a  shareholder  who  owns  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  outstanding  stock  of  the 
corporation,  or 

"(E)  In  the  case  of  an  unincorporated 
association  which  Is  a  corporation  within 
the  meaning  of  section  7701(a)  (3)  and  which 
is  engaged  in  a  trsde  or  business  In  which 
professional  services  Is  a  material  income- 
producing  factor,  owns  more  than  a  10  per- 
cent Interest  In  such   a-^soclatlon." 

On  page  63,  beginning  with  line  19,  strike 
out  all  through  line  10  on  page  64  and  insert 
the  following; 

"(5)  CoNSTRUcrni  ownership. — An  Indi- 
vidual shall  be  treated  as  owning  any  in- 
terest In  an  unincorporated  trade  or  busi- 
ness, and  any  stock  In  a  corporation,  which 
Is  owned,  directly  or  Indirectly,  by  his  spouse 
or  minor  children.  An  Individual  who  owns 
any  Interest  In  an  unincorporated  trade  or 
business  or  Is  an  employee  of  such  trade 
or  business,  or  who  owns  any  stock  In  a 
corporation  or  Is  an  employee  of  such  cor- 
poration, shall  be  treated  as  owning  any 
interest  In  such  unincorporated  trade  or 
business,  and  any  stock  In  such  corporation, 
which  Is  owned,  directly  or  Indirectly,  by  his 
ancestors  or  lineal  descendants.  Any  inter- 
est or  stock  treated  as  owned  by  any  Indi- 
vidual by  reason  of  the  application  of  the 
preceding  sentencej  shall  not  be  treated  as 
owned  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
such  sentences  In  order  to  make  any  other 
Individual  the  constructive  owner  of  such 
Interest  or  stock.  I'or  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, a   legally  adopted  child  of  an   indi- 


vidual shall  be  treated  as  a  child  of  such 
individual  by  blood. 

On  page  64,  line  20.  strike  out  "pension" 
and  insert  "stock  bonus,  pension,". 

On  page  66.  line  12,  after  "profit-sharing" 
Insert  "or  stock  bonus". 

On  page  71,  beginning  with  line  11.  strike 
out  all  through  line  4  on  page  72  and  insert 
the  following: 

"(B)  For  ptirposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
an  owner-employee,  or  two  or  more  owner- 
employees,  shall  be  considered  to  control  a 
trade  or  business  If  such  owner-employee, 
or  such  two  or  more  owner-employees  to- 
gether— 

"(1)  own  the  entire  Interest  In  an  unin- 
corporated trade  or  business, 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  a  partnership,  own 
more  than  50  percent  of  either  the  capital 
interest  or  the  profits  interest  in  such  part- 
nership, or 

"(ill)  In  the  case  of  a  corporation,  own 
either  more  than  50  percent  of  the  value  of 
the  outstanding  stock  of  the  corporation  or 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  total  combined 
voting  power  of  all  classes  of  stock  entitled 
to  vote. 

For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  an 
owner-employee,  or  two  or  more  owner- 
employees,  shall  be  treated  as  owning  any 
interest  in  a  partnership,  and  any  stock  In  a 
corporation,  which  is  owned,  directly  or  in- 
directly, by  a  partnership  or  by  a  corporation 
which  such  owner-employee,  or  such  two  or 
more  owner-employees,  are  considered  to  con- 
trol within  the  meaning  of  the  preceding 
sentence. 

On  page  76,  line  8.  beginning  with  "repaid" 
strike  out  all  through  the  period  In  line  9 
and  Insert  the  following:    "repaid — 

"(I)  If  the  excess  contribution  was  made 
on  behalf  of  an  owner-employee  other  than 
an  owner-employee  as  defined  In  subsection 
(c)  (3)  (B) ,  to  the  person  who  made  such  ex- 
cess contribution,  or 

"(11)  if  the  excess  contribution  was  made 
on  behalf  of  an  owner -employee  as  defined  In 
subsection  (c)(3)(B),  to  such  owner-em- 
ployee. 

On  page  77,  lines  3,  4,  and  5,  strike  out  "the 
owner-employee  on  whose  behalf  such  excess 
contribution  wa.s  made,  and  pays  to  such" 
and  Insert  "the  person  specified  in  clause  (I) 
or  ( 11 )  of  subparagraph  ( C  i ,  and  pays  to  the". 

On  page  85,  line  17,  after  "for''  Insert 
"owner-employees  and". 

On  page  85,  lines  21  and  22,  strike  out  "an 
employee  within  the  meaning  of  section  401 
(c)(ir'  and  Insert  "an  owner-employee  or 
who  Is  an  employee  within  the  meaning  of 
section  401(C)(1)  (whether  or  not  such  em- 
ployee is  an  owner-employee)". 

Mr.  McCarthy  Mr.  President, 
these  amendments  are  designed  to  safe- 
guard apainst  abuses  which  exist  at  the 
present  time,  and  mi^ht  well  be  expanded 
in  the  future,  under  owner-employee 
types  of  business  operations. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  in  the  report 
which  was  filed  on  the  bill  on  Septem- 
ber 13.  1961.  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
!Mr.  Douglas]  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  !Mr.  GoreI  filed  minority 
views.  Insofar  as  the  particular  sec- 
tion of  their  minority  views  relating  to 
the  provision  under  discussion  is  con- 
cerned. I  am  quite  in  agreement  with  it. 
But  the  fact  that  in  their  minority  views 
they  covered  other  parts  of  the  bill  and 
made  comment,s  on  parts  of  H.R.  10  with 
which  I  did  not  agree  moved  me  to  with- 
draw my  name  from  the  minority  views. 

The  fact  is  that  in  1961.  when  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  reported  a  bill  similar 
to  H.R.  10.  it  included  some  provisions 
which  tightened  up  the  law  with  regard 


to  incorpcirat^'d  owner-employee  business 
organizations  We  found  cases  in  which 
one  individual  had  as  many  as  200  or 
more  pension  programs  which  he  had  set 
up  in  separat<'ly  incorporated  operations. 
The  evidence  showed  widespread  abuse 
In  part,  the  agitation  for  H.R.  10  on  the 
part  of  the  self-employed  arose  from  the 
fact  that  the}  could  look  across  the  road 
and  could  see  what  the  incorporated 
owner-employees  were  doing  with  pen- 
sion programs  as  a  device  for  avoiding 
taxes  or  oostponing  taxes  or  spreading 
their  income  and  projecting  it  into  the 
future,  so  that  if  they  paid  taxes  at  all, 
they  would  be  paid  at  a  rate  different 
from  the  rate  which  would  apply  for  the 
year  in  which  the  income  was  earned. 

Basically,  what  I  propose  to  do  is  to 
have  the  incorporated  owner-employee 
treated  the  same  way  the  unincorporated 
owner-employee  is  treated,  or  the  one 
who  is  popularly  called  self-employed 
I  think  this  is  a  necessary  tightening  up 
of  the  present  pension  law.  It  is  a  rela- 
tively simple  proposition.  It  is  one  on 
which  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
acted,  with  some  minor  limitations  I 
would  say  my  proposal  is  somewhat 
tighter  than  what  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  re^commended  in  1960,  but 
the  differences  are  not  significant:  and 
if  they  are  found  to  be  extreme  or  harsh, 
since  this  language  would  be  in  confer- 
ence, it  would  be  quite  possible  to  make 
the  necessary  adjustments  in  conference, 
Therefore,  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
today  adopt  this  amendment  to  H.R.  10. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  committee  had  some 
discussion  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  some 
other  amendments  similar  in  nature. 
Actually,  one  might  say,  this  particular 
amendment  goes  far  beyond  the  prem- 
ises and  principles  involved  in  the  self- 
employment  retirement  program.  It 
gets  into  the  field  of  corporate  owner- 
manager  pension  plans,  and  it  is  far- 
reaching  in  its  implications. 

I  say  to  the  able  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, as  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill  on  the  floor,  I  would  be  willing  to 
take  this  particular  amendment  to  con- 
ference for  the  purpose  of  consideration, 
with  the  understanding  that  there  was 
no  direct  commitment  made,  but  that 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  raised  a 
point  that  ought  to  be  considered,  and 
that  we  would  consider  it  in  the  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  certainly  I  would  not 
want  to  let  the  legislative  record  on  the 
bill  show  that  there  has  been  a  com- 
mitment on  an  amendment  which  goes 
so  deeply  into  the  whole  corporate  pen- 
sion field  that  nobody  understands  the 
implications  of  it.  Coming  out  of  the 
blue  sky,  as  it  has,  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
certain  that  there  is  no  commitment  on 
the  part  of  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill  on  the  floor,  and  that  it  goes  to  con- 
ference only  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sideration. 
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Mr.  McCarthy,  The  only  commit- 
ment is  that  it  be  considered  on  its  mer- 
its. This  is  a  continuing  commitment 
of  anyone  who  goes  to  conference. 

I  do  not  agree  that  no  one  under- 
stands it.  It  is  quite  true  that  no  one 
understands  the  complexity  of  the  whole 
pension  structure  that  has  developed  in 
this  country.  That  is  an  advantage  the 
Treasury  ofiBcials  have  over  us.  They 
have  some  officials  who  understand  it, 
but  the  rest  of  us  do  not  get  beyond  the 
curtain,  so  we  have  to  operate  in  the  dark 
to  some  extent.  But  it  is  understood 
that  there  are  certain  abuses  in  the  area 
of  incorporated  owner-employee  cor- 
porations. In  effect,  an  individual  can 
incorporate  himself.  We  found  a  case 
where  one  person  had  incorporated  him- 
self some  200  times,  and  each  time  he 
had  set  up  a  separate  pension  plan. 
Since  he  was  treating  the  employee  the 
same  way  he  was  treating  the  employer, 
he  was  treating  the  workers  the  same 
way  the  directors  and  officers  were  be- 
ing treated,  because  they  were  the  same 
perso.i.    There  was  complete  equity. 

We  attempt  to  tighten  up  that  situa- 
tion to  prevent  abuses  which  will  dis- 
credit to  a  large  extent  the  whole  pen- 
sion program,  the  corporate  pension  pro- 
gram as  well  as  the  individual  pension 
program,  which  we  are  approving  in  the 
pending  bill.  There  should  be  some 
backing  up  in  this  field. 

I  do  not  ask  for  a  commitment,  be- 
cause there  is  a  continuing  commitment 
that  the  conferees,  who  are  familiar  with 
the  general  program,  will  take  this 
amendment  as  an  indication  that  the 
Senate  is  concerned  about  the  abuses, 
and  it  is  within  the  terms  of  the  act,  and 
that,  whatever  they  accept  as  their  ob- 
ligation as  conferees,  they  should  con- 
sider the  intent,  and  to  some  extent, 
since  I  believe  my  amendment  is  sound, 
consider  the  lansruage  as  suitable  for 
consideration  and  acceptance. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  observe  that  the  amendment  goes 
into  a  new  field,  and  since  it  comes  out 
of  the  woodwork,  as  it  were,  it  is  difficult 
to  analyze  and  see  what  its  impact  is  go- 
ing to  be.  Obviously,  nobody  defends 
abuses.  Nobody  would  try  to  defend 
them.  This  is  a  self-employed  pension 
plan,  so  to  speak,  and  not  a  corporate 
plan. 

I  am  ready  to  correct  abuses  at  any 
time,  but  the  essential  point  is  that  if  it 
goes  to  conference,  I  do  not  want  them  to 
get  the  idea,  as  has  so  often  been  ex- 
pressed on  the  Senate  floor,  that  suddenly 
the  conference  is  bound  to  take  a  par- 
ticular action.  It  must  be  abundantly 
clear  that  if  the  conferees  want  to  throw 
it  out.  they  are  not  inhibited  from  doing 
it  by  any  action  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senate  voted 
by  a  majority  vote  for  repeal  of  the  divi- 
dend credit  a  year  or  more  ago,  and 
when  the  House  conferees  approached 
the  Senate  conferees  on  the  question  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  conferees  moved 
to  recede  from  the  Senate's  position.  I 
thought  this  was  overreaching.  I  do  not 
mean  to  discount  the  kind  of  representa- 
tion we  will  have  on  this  Lssue,  because 
this  proposal  is  really  not  out  of  the 


woodwork.  It  was  considered  in  the  bill 
in  1960. 

Mr.  SIvtATHERS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  it  was  touched  on 
in  the  minority  views,  and  it  was  touched 
on  veiT  .strongly  in  the  minority  views  in 
1960.  So  this  is  not  anything  new.  It 
was  approved  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee in  1S60,  not  in  quite  the  same  terms, 
because  the  bill  was  different:  but  this  is 
not  a  de  novo  matter.  This  is  really  not 
something  that  should  be  dropped  in  the 
rotunda. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  remind  the  Senator 
of  the  struggle  carried  on  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Clark)  when, 
after  the  Senate  had  taken  a  position,  he 
was  so  determined  that  conferees  would 
be  appointed  who  would  carry  out  the 
will  of  the  Senate  and  not  retreat  from  it. 
I  do  not  want  our  conferees  to  be  in  that 
hard  and  fast  position,  but  to  take  this 
measure  only  to  the  besom  of  the  confer- 
ence for  consideration,  and  nothing 
more. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois,  as  the  Sen- 
ator fr<5m  Minnesota  knows,  is  no 
stranger  to  conferences.  He  has  served 
in  conferences  on  the  other  end  of  the 
Capitol  as  well  as  on  this  end,  and  he 
knows  something  about  the  way  the  con- 
ferences work.  I  want  to  be  sure  that  no 
hands  are  tied  and  no  obligations  are 
imposed 

Mr.  S MATHERS.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator, and  I  assure  him  that  this  matter 
will  be  taken  to  conference  only  for 
consideration. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long!  . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  believe  the  Senator  has  been  fair 
in  this  matter,  as  one  who  worked  with 
the  Senator  on  the  entertainment  deduc- 
tion matter.  We  worked  to  see  that  the 
abuses  were  eliminated  and  tried  to 
preserve  legitimate  deductions.  I  hope 
the  Senator  in  conference  will  try  to 
bring  us  back  something  that  closes  the 
worst  abuses  in  this  field,  because  he 
knows,  aj;  well  as  others  of  us  know,  that 
this  is  a  Held  containing  one  of  the  most 
flagrant  loopholes  in  the  tax  laws. 

If  we  can  make  progress  in  the  field 
of  eliminating  some  of  the  extreme 
abuses,  I  think  we  shall  accomplish  some- 
thing worthy  of  the  effort  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  and  other  Sen- 
ators who  feel  that  way  about  the  prob- 
lem. Perhaps  the  amendments  are  too 
sweeping,  but  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
try  to  bnng  back  from  the  conference 
soiuethinf;  to  cover  the  abuses  in  this 
field. 

Mr,  SMATHERS.  I  am  delighted  to 
take  the  amendments  to  conference  for 
the  purpc^se  of  considering  the  problem. 
We  shall  try  to  stop  the  abuses  in  this 
field  if  at  all  possible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  tu  the  amend- 
ments olfered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesot.a  (Mr.  McCarthy i. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
is  open  tD  further  amendment. 

Mr.  SI'ARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  reading  of  the  amend- 


ment may  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
it  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  is  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  tlie 
following : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Indi- 
vidual's  Tax   Retirement  Act  of   1961". 

Sec.  2.  Voluntary   Retirement  Pt-ans. 

(a)  Deduction  for  Amounts  Paid  as  Re- 
tirement   Deposits. — 

(1)  Part  VII  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  additional  itemized  deductions  for  in- 
dividuals) Is  amended  by  renumbering  sec- 
tion 217  as  218,  and  by  inserting  afttT  sec- 
tion 216  the  following  new  section; 

"Sec.     217.  Amounts     Paid     as     Retirement 
Deposits. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — In  the  case  of  an  In- 
dividual (other  than  an  individual  described 
in  subsection  (e)  ).  there  shall  be  allowed  a.s 
a  deduction  the  amount  paid  by  him  within 
the  taxable  year  as  a  retirement  deposit,  but 
not  In  excess  of  the  amount  computed  under 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (b),  (o,  and 
(d)  of  this  section.  Amounts  paid  by  an  in- 
dividual as  a  retirement  deposit  within  four 
and  one-half  months  after  the  close  of  a  tax- 
able year  may,  at  the  election  of  the  tax- 
payer (made  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate)  be  treated 
as  having  been  paid  on  the  hist  day  of  the 
taxable  year. 

"(b)  Limitations.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsections  (c)  and  (d),  the  total  amount 
deductible  under  subsection  (a)  by  any  in- 
dividual for  any  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed 
11,000  or  10  percent  of  his  adjusted  gross  in- 
come (computed  without  regard  to  the 
deduction  allowed  by  subsection  (a)), 
whichever  Is  the  lesser. 

"(c)  Special  Rule,— In  the  case  of  any 
Individual  who  reached  his  fiftieth  birthday 
before  January  1.  1961,  the  annual  limit  on 
the  amount  deductible  by  him  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  Increased  over  that  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (b)  by  one-tenth  for 
each  full  year  of  his  age  in  excess  of  fifty 
and  not  in  excess  of  seventy,  determined  as 
of  January  1.  1961.  The  increa^sed  deduction 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  app'.y  to  tax- 
able years  of  an  Individual  after  the  taxable 
year  In  which  he  reaches  age  seventy. 
"(d)    Unused  Deduction  Adjustment. — 

"(1)  Allowance. — The  limit  on  the 
amount  annually  dectuctible  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  as  determined  under  subsection 
(b)  or  (c),  as  the  case  may  be.  shall  be  In- 
creased In  the  case  of  an  individual  having 
an  unused  deduction  by  an  amount  equal 
to  the  excess,  if  any,  of  $1,000  over  the 
amount  deductible  under  subsection  (a) 
without  reference  to  this  subsection,  but  not 
In  excess  of  the  taxpayer's  unused  deduc- 
tion adjustment. 

"(2)  Computation. — The  unused  deduc- 
tion adjustments  for  any  taxable  year  shall 
be  the  aggregate  of  the  unusued  deduction 
carryovers. 

"(3)  Definition  of  unused  deduction. — 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'unused  deduction'  means  the  e.xcess,  Lf  any, 
of  (A)  the  amount  which,  Lf  paid  as  a  re- 
tirement deposit,  could  be  deducted  under 
subsection  (a)  by  an  Individual  during  the 
taxable  year,  ever  (B)  the  amount  so  paid 
or  treated  as  having  been  paid  during  such 
year. 

"(4)  Amoukt  or  CABRTOVER.— If  for  any 
taxable  year   beginning  after  December  31, 
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I960,  an  Individual  has  an  unused  deduc- 
tion, such  unused  deduction  shall  be  an  un- 
used deduction  carryover  for  each  of  the  suc- 
ceeding five  taxable  years  The  entire 
amount  of  the  unused  deduction  carryover 
for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  carried  to  the 
first  succeeding  taxalle  year.  There  shall  be 
carried  to  each  of  the  other  four  succ^'edlng 
taxable  years  only  s(i  much  of  such  unused 
deduction  carryover  as  was  not  availed  of  as 
a  deduction  In  one  or  more  of  the  prior 
taxable  years  to  which  such  unused  deduc- 
tion carryover  may   be  carried. 

"(e)  Individuals  to  Whom  Section  Dots 
Not  Apply. — Subsect  on  (a)  shall  not  apply 
for  any  taxable  year  to  an  Individual — 

"(1)  who  during  tae  taxable  year  receives 
a  payment  under, 

"(2)  in  respect  of  whom  during  the  tax- 
able year  a  contribution  Is  made  or  treated 
as  having  been  made  under,  or 

"(3)  who  during  ihe  taxable  year  or  any 
prior  taxable  year  re:elved  a  distribution  of 
his  Interest  In  a  pension  or  annuity  plan  of 
an  employer  qualifying  under  section  401(a), 
or  under  section  165ia)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1939. 

"(f)  Definition  oi  Retirement  Deposit. — 
As  used  In  this  chapter,  the  term  'retirement 
deposit'  means  a  payment  in  money  to  a  re- 
stricted retirement  fund  described  In  sec- 
tion 405(a),  or  to  a  life  insurance  company 
(as  defined  In  section  801)  as  premiums  un- 
der a  restricted  retirement  policy.  In  the 
case  of  retirement  deposits  paid  as  premiums 
under  a  restricted  retirement  policy,  if  the 
policy  provides  for  life  Insurance  protection, 
that  portion  of  such  premiums  which  (under 
regulations  prescrib<'d  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate)  Is  prop'-rly  allocable  to  the  cost 
of  such  life  Insurance  protection  shall  not 
be  deductible  under  this  section. 

"(g)  Definition  ok  Restricted  Retirement 
Fund. — For  definltlcn  of  "restricted  retire- 
ment fund."  see  section  405ia). 

"(h)  DEFiNmoN  OF  Restricted  Retire- 
ment PoucT.— For  purposes  of  this  chapter, 
the  term  'restricted  retirement  policy'  means 
an  annuity,  endowTnent.  or  life  Insurance 
contract,  or  combination  thereof,  other  than 
a  term  Insurance  contract.  Issued  by  a  life 
insurance  company  on  the  life  of  an  indi- 
vidual— 

"(1)  In  which  suoh  individual  has  com- 
plete ownership  and  with  respect  to  which 
such  individual,  in  such  form  and  manner 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  has  notified  the  Insurance  company 
of  his  intention  to  deduct  premiums  from 
gross  Income  pursuant  to  and  subject  to  the 
limitations  of  this  section  and  has  had  an 
endorsement  to  that  effect  entered  thereon 
as  provided  In  sectlor  6047,  and 

"(2)  which  provides  that  It  shall  be  non- 
assignable except  a  J  to  the  right  of  the 
Insured  (A)  to  desirnate  one  or  more  ben- 
eficiaries to  receive  t  le  proceeds  in  the  event 
of  his  death,  or  (Bi  to  designate  a  Joint, 
survivor,  or  Joint  find  survivor  annuitant 
effective  upon  his  rea:hing  age  sixty-five. 

"(1)  Cross  Refere  >jces.— For  amounts  In- 
cludible in  taxable  income  with  respect  to 
retirement  deposits,  see  sections  18  and  79." 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  VII  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  striking 
out 

"Sec.  217.  Cross  references." 
and    by    Inserting   la   lieu   thereof   the    fol- 
lowing: 
"Sec.  217.  Amounts      paid      as      retirement 

deposits. 
"Sec.  218.  Cross  references." 

(3)  Section  62  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definition  of  ad- 
Justed  gross  income)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  paragraph  (6)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 


"(7)  Deduction  of  amounts  paid  as  re- 
tirement deposits — The  deduction  allowed 
by  section  217." 

(bi  Retur.ns  of  Life  Insurance  Com- 
panies and  Banks  Wtth  Respect  to  Re- 
stricted Retirement   Policies  and  Funds  — 

1 1 1  Subpart  B  of  part  III  of  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  61  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  information  returns)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sections 

"Sec.  6047  Returns  of  Life  Insurance  Com- 
panies With  Respect  to  Re- 
stricted Retirement  Policies. 
"(a)  iNrriAL  Returns — Every  life  Insur- 
ance company,  upon  receiving  notification 
from  an  individual  of  his  intention,  with  re- 
spect to  any  contract  issued  by  such  com- 
pany, to  deduct  premiums  paid  as  retirement 
deposits  pursuant  to  section  217,  shall  within 
60  days  thereafter  endorse  on  such  contract 
the  words  'Restricted  Retirement  Policy  Pur- 
suant to  Section  217  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954'  and  shall  make  a  return  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(b)  Further  Return. — Thereafter,  in  the 
event  that — 

"(1)  such  a  contract  is  surrendered  for 
its   cash   value  or  assigned,   or 

"(2)  a  nonforfeiture  option  under  such  a 
contract  (other  than  reduced  paid-up  in- 
surance)  becomes  operative,  or 

"'(3)  any  part  of  the  cash  value  of  such 
a  contract  is  borrowed  or  advanced  (other 
than  borrowing  or  advance  solely  to  pay  a 
premium  thereon.  In  an  amount  not  in  ex- 
cess of  one  annual  premium  which  is  repaid 
In  full  within  12  months  following  the  due 
date  of  such  premium) 

such  company  shall  make  a  return  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate. 

"(c)  Exception. — The  return  provided  for 
under  subsection  (b)  shall  not  be  required 
in  the  case  of  exercise  by  an  individual  of 
any  cash,  loan,  or  nonforfeiture  value  to  the 
extent  it  had  accrued  on  such  contract  prior 
to  the  time  it  became  a  restricted  retirement 
policy  as  defined  in  section  217(h). 
"Sec.  6048.  Returns  of  Banks  With  Re- 
spect TO  Restricted  Retire- 
ment Funds. 
"Every  bank  which  becomes  a  trustee  or 
custodian  of  a  restricted  retirement  fund 
created  pursuant  to  section  217  shall  file 
such  returns.  In  such  form  and  at  such 
times,  as  may  be  prescribed  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate." 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  B 
of  part  III  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  6047.  Returns   by    life    insurance    com- 
panies with  respect  to  restrict- 
ed retirement  policies. 
"Sec.  6048.  Returns    by    banks    with    respect 
to  restricted  retirement  funds." 
(c)    Restricted  Retirement  Funds. — 
(1)   Part  I  of   subchapter  D  of  chapter   1 
of  the  Internal   Revenue   Code   of   1954    (re- 
lating to  pension,  profit-sharing,  stock  bonus 
plans,   etc.)    Is   amended    by    adding    at    the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec  405.  Restricted  Retirement  Funds. 

"(a)  For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the 
term  'restricted  retirement  fund'  means  a 
trust  or  custodian  account  established  un- 
der a  retirement  plan  for  Individuals.  For 
the  ptu-poses  of  this  section,  the  term  're- 
tirement plan'  means  either  a  trust  instru- 
ment creating  a  trust  or  a  written  agreement 
creating  a  custodian  account  for  the  exclu- 
sive benefit  of  the  participating  individual 
or  individuals  who  are  members  of  a  plan 
for  the  purpose  of  investing  and  reinvest- 
ing,  and   of   distributing    to   the   respective 


members  prior  to  the  date  they  have  reached 
age  72,  or  to  their  beneficiaries  i  which  term. 
whenever  used  in  this  section,  includes  the 
estate  of  the  individual),  the  corpus,  prof- 
its, and  earnings  of  the  trust  or  the  assets 
of  the  custodian  account.  If  under  the  plan — 
"(1)  the  interest  of  a  member  is  non- 
assignable, except  that  he  may  have  the 
right— 

"(A)  to  designate  one  or  more  beneficiaries 
to  succeed  to  any  Interest  In  the  trust  or 
custodian  account  to  which  he  may  be  en- 
titled at  his  death; 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  trust  if  the  plan  so 
provides,  to  direct  the  trustee  to  transfer 
his  interest  to  a  custodian  account  or  to 
another  trust  to  be  designated  by  him  which 
is  established  pursuant  to  a  retirement  plan 
for  Individuals;  and 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  a  custodian  account 
If  the  plan  so  provides,  to  direct  the  cus- 
todian to  transfer  his  interest  to  a  trust 
or  to  another  custodian  account  to  be  desig- 
nated by  him  which  Is  established  pursuant 
to  a  retirement  plan  for  individuals; 

"(2)  the  trustee  or  custodian  is  a  bank 
(as  defined  in  section  581 ) ;  and 
"(3)  the  trustee  or  custodian— 
"(A)  Is  authorized  and  directed  under  the 
trust  Instrument  or  agreement  creating  the 
custodian  account  to  invest  and  reinvest  the 
assets  of  the  trust  or  account  only  In  stock 
or  securities  listed  on  a  recognized  exchange 
(other  than  stock  or  securities  in  a  corpo- 
ration In  which  a  member  of  the  plan  owns 
(Including  ownership  attributed  under  sec- 
tion 318(a)  (1) )  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
voting  stock),  bonds  or  other  evidence  of 
indebtedness  issued  by  the  United  States,  any 
State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  Instrumentalities  of  any  of  the  foregoing, 
and  stock  In  a  regulated  Investment  com- 
pany meeting  the  requirements  of  section 
851; 

"(B)  is  prevented  tmder  the  trust  Instru- 
ment or  agreement  creating  the  custodian  ac- 
count from  applying  amounts  paid  into  the 
fund  as  premiums  on  a  restricted  retirement 
policy  containing  insurance  protection  un- 
less the  Insured  paj-s  so  much  of  such  pre- 
miums ai>  Is  attributable  to  such  Insurance 
protection;  and 

"(C)  is  directed  under  the  trust  Instru- 
ment or  agreement  creating  the  custodian 
account  not  to  exercise  any  right  to  extended 
paid-up  term  Insurance. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  chapter  and  of 
subtitle  F  (relating  to  procedures  and  In- 
formation), a  custodian  account  meeting 
the  requirements  of  this  section  shall  be 
treated  as  If  It  were  an  organization  separate 
and  apart  from  the  member  or  members  par- 
ticipating in  the  retirement  plan  under 
which  It  Is  established,  and  the  income  of 
the  fund  held  in  such  custodian  account 
shall  be  treated  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  501  and  shall  not  be  In- 
cluded in  the  Income  of  such  member  or 
members  or  their  beneficiaries  except  to  the 
extent  and  in  the  manner  provided  in  sec- 
tions 78  and  79. 

"(C)  The  trustee  or  custodian  shall  be  em- 
powered to  return  any  amount  paid  to  the 
fund  by  a  member  in  excess  of  the  amount 
deductible  under  subsections  (b),  (c),  and 
(d)  of  section  217  on  satisfactory  proof  that 
it  Is  In  excess  of  such  deductible  amount." 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  501  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
exemption  from  lax  of  certain  organizations) 
is  amended  to  reid  as  follows 

"(a)  Exemption  From  Taxation —An  or- 
ganization described  in  subsection  (c)  or 
(d),  section  401ia).  or  section  405(a^  shall 
be  exempt  from  taxation  under  this  sub- 
title unless  such  exemption  is  denied  under 
section  502.  503,  or  504." 

(3)  The  provisions  of  section  503  shall  be 
applicable  to  a  restricted  retirement  fund  In 
the  same  manner  that  they  are  applicable  in 
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the    case    of    a    trvist    described    In    section 
410la) . 

(4)  Subsection  (a)(2)(A)  of  section  511 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (Im- 
posing a  tax  on  the  unrelated  business  In- 
come of  certain  organizations)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows ; 

"(A)    Organizations  deschibed   in   section 

501(C)      (21,     (3),     (51,    AND     (6)     AND    SECTIONS 

401(A)  AND  405(A). — The  taxes  Imposed  by 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  any 
organization  (other  than  a  church,  conven- 
tion, or  association  of  churches,  or  a  trust 
described  In  subsection  (b))  which  Is 
exempt,  except  as  provided  In  this  part,  from 
taxation  under  this  subtitle  by  reason  of 
section  401(a),  section  405(a),  or  of  para- 
graph (3),  (5),  or  (6)  of  section  501(c). 
Such  taxes  shall  also  apply  In  the  case  of  a 
corporation  described  In  section  501(c)(2) 
If  the  Income  Is  payable  to  an  organization 
which  Itself  Is  subject  to  the  taxes  imposed  by 
paragraph  (1)  or  to  a  church  or  to  a  con- 
vention or  association  of  churches." 

(5)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  I  of 
subchapter  D  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  folowlng: 

"Section  405.  Restricted  retirement  funds." 
(d)    Distributions    From    Restricted    Re- 
tirement    FtTNDS     AND     Under     Restricted 
Retirement  Policies. — - 

(1)  Part  II  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  items  specifically  Included  in  gross 
Income)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof   the  following   two  new  sections: 

"Sec.  78.  Distributions  F^om  a  Restricted 
Retirement   Fvno. 

(a)  Inclusion  in  Gross  Income. — 
Amounts  of  money  and  the  fair  market  value 
of  property  distributed  to  an  Individual  or 
his  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  from  a  re- 
stricted retirement  fund  i  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 405(ai)  shall  be  includible  in  the 
recipient's  gross  Income  for  the  taxable  year 
In  which  received.  Nothwlthstandlng  the 
provisions  of  section  63  (relating  to  the 
definition  of  t.^xable  income),  the  taxable 
Income  of  the  recipient  for  such  year  (and 
for  any  year  Included  in  the  computation 
under  subsection  (b)  of  tlUs  section)  for 
purposes  of  sections  1  and  2  ihall  be  deemed 
to  be  not  less  than  (i)  the  amoutu  so  dis- 
tributed to  him  plus  (11)  any  amount  in- 
cludible in  his  gross  Income  for  the  taxable 
year  under  section  79iai,  minus  the  amount 
of  any  deductions  allowed  by  section  151 
(relating  to  deductions  for  personal  exemp- 
tions) . 

"(b)  Minimum  and  M.\x;MrM  Tax  on  Cer- 
tain Distributions. — In  the  case  of  distribu- 
tions made  to  an  individual  prior  to  his 
reaching  age  65,  the  tax  attributable  to  the 
amount  included  in  gross  income  under  sub- 
section fa)  shall  be  110  percent  of  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  the  taxes  which  would 
have  been  payable  had  such  amount  been 
included  in  such  individual's  gross  Income 
ratiibly  over  the  Uixable  year  and  the  four 
taxable  years  immediately  preceding  (or  such 
lesser  number  of  immediately  preceding  tax- 
able years  in  which  retirement  deposits  were 
made  or  treated  as  having  been  made  by  him 
under  section  217) . 

"(c)  Lump  Sum  Distributions,  etc — If 
within  one  taxable  year  the  entire  interest 
of  an  individual  in  all  restricted  retirement 
funds  in  which  he  is  a  participant — 

"(1)  is  distributed  to  him  after  he  has 
reached  age  65  and  after  having  been  ac- 
cumulated during  at  least  Ave  taxable  years 
(whether  or  not  consecutive),  there  having 
been  no  prior  distributions  to  him,  or 

"(2)  Is  distributed  to  his  estate  or  other 
beneficiary  or  beneflciarles  after  his  death, 
the  tax  attributable  thereto  in  the  year  of 
distribution  shall  not  be  greater  than  five 
times  the  Increase  in  tax  resulting  from  the 


inclusion  in  the  gross  income  of  the  distribu- 
tee of  20  percent  of  such  distribution. 

"(d)  Annuity,  Endowment,  ob  Lm  Iw- 
suiANCK  CowraACTs. — Annuity,  endowment, 
or  life  insurance  contracts  distributed  to 
an  individual  or  his  beneficiary  shall  not 
be  taxed  under  this  section  but  shall  be 
taxed  as  provided  in  section  79. 

"Sec  79,  D:sTRrBunoNs  Under  a  Restricted 
Retirement  Policy 

"(a)  Taj.ability  of  Individual  or  Bene- 
ficiary.— A.Ticunts  paid  to  an  individual  or 
his  beneficiary  or  beneflcaries  under  a  re- 
stricted retirement  policy  (other  than  on 
account  of  the  death  of  the  insured)  shall 
be  taxable  under  section  72  (relating  to  an- 
nuities) in  the  year  in  which  so  paid,  ex- 
cept that  fiection  72(e)(3)  shall  not  apply. 
Notwithstaading  the  provisions  of  section  63 
(relating  to  the  definition  of  taxable  in- 
come), the  ta.xable  income  of  the  recipient 
for  such  year  (and  for  any  year  Included  In 
the  computation  under  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section )  for  purposes  of  sections  1  and 
3  shall  be  deemed  to  be  not  less  than  (1) 
the  amour  t  so  paid  to  him  plus  (11)  any 
amount  includible  in  his  gross  Income  for 
the  taxable  year  under  section  78(a),  minus 
the  amouni;  of  any  deductions  allowed  by  sec- 
tion 151  (relating  to  deductions  for  personal 
e.Kemptlons) .  In  computing,  for  purposes 
of  section  72(c)(1)(A),  the  aggregate 
amount  of  premiums  or  other  consideration 
paid  for  the  policy,  and  for  purposes  of 
section  72ie)(l).  the  aggregate  premiums 
or  other  consideration  paid,  only  such 
amounts  a5  were  not  deductible  under  sec- 
tion 217  sh.iU  be  included. 

"(b)  Amounts  Paid  by  Reason  of  the 
De.^tii  of  the  Insured.— In  the  case  of 
am.ounts  paid  or  made  available  to  a  bene- 
ficiary ( which  term  as  used  herein  shall  In- 
clude the  estate  of  the  Insured)  under  a 
restricted  retirement  policy  by  reason  of  the 
death  of  the  Insured,  such  amounts,  less 
that  part  thereof  which,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
is  attributable  to  premiums  paid  to  a  life 
iasunmce  company  under  the  contract 
which  are  not  deductible  under  section  217, 
shall  (notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter)  be  Includible  in  gross  In- 
come of  the  beneficiary  in  the  year  In  which 
so  paid  or  made  available. 

"(C)  Borrowing,  etc. — If  In  any  taxable 
year  any  part  of  the  cash  value  of  the  re- 
stricted retirement  policy  is  borrowed  by  or 
advanced  to  the  insured  (other  than  a  bor- 
rowing or  advance  solely  to  pay  a  premium 
thereon  in  an  amount  not  In  excess  of  one 
annual  premium,  which  borrowing  or  ad- 
vance is  repaid  In  full  within  12  months 
following  the  due  date  of  such  premium)  the 
amount  so  borrowed  or  advanced  shall,  for 
the  purpose  of  this  section,  be  deemed  to 
have  been  paid  to  the  insured  In  such  year. 
If  in  any  taxable  year  a  nonforfeiture  option 
(Other  than  to  receive  reduced  paid-up  in- 
surance) becomes  operative  as  to  any  re- 
stricted retirement  policy  an  amount  equal 
to  the  cash  surrender  value  of  such  policy 
shall  be  treated  as  having  been  paid  to  the 
Insured  in  such  year.  The  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  In  the  case 
of  exercise  by  the  Insured  of  rights  with  re- 
spect to  any  cash,  loan,  or  nonforfeiture 
value  solely  to  the  extent  that  It  had  ac- 
crued under  any  such  policy  prior  to  the 
time  it  became  a  restricted  retirement  policy 
within  the  meaning  of  section  217(h). 

"(d)  Minimum  and  Maximum  Tax  on  Cer- 
tain Distributions. — In  the  case  of  an 
amount  paid  or  deemed  under  subsection 
(c)  to  have  been  paid  to  an  Individual  under 
a  restricted  retirement  policy  prior  to  his 
reaching  age  65,  the  tax  attributable  to  the 
amount  included  in  his  gross  Income  under 
this  section  shall  be  110  percent  of  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  the   taxes   which   would 


have  been  payable  had  the  amount  so  paid 
or  treated  as  having  been  paid  been  included 
In  the  Insured  s  gross  income  ratably  over 
the  taxable  year  and  the  four  taxable  years 
Immediately  preceding  (or  sucli  lesser  num- 
ber of  Immediately  preceding  taxable  years 
In  which  retirement  deposits  were  made  or 
treated  as  having  been  made  by  him  under 
section  217). 

"(e)  Lump  Sum  Distributions,  rrc. — 
If  within  one  taxable  year  the  entire  In- 
terest of  the  Insured  under  all  restricted  re- 
tirement policies  in  which  he  is  the  In- 
sured^ 

"(1)  Is  paid  to  him  after  he  has  reached 
age  65  and  after  such  policy  has  been  in 
force  for  at  least  five  years,  there  having 
been  no  prior  distributions  to  him  Uiere- 
under,  or 

"(2)  Is  paid  to  his  estate  or  other  bene- 
ficiary or  beneficiaries  after  his  death, 
the  tax  attributable  thereto  in  the  year  so 
paid  shall  not  be  greater  than  five  times 
the  Increase  in  tax  resulting  from  the  In- 
clusion In  the  gross  Income  of  the  recipient 
of  20  percent  of  such  payment  " 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  II  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  78.  Distributions  from  a  restricted  re- 
tirement fund. 
"Sec.  79.  Distributions  under  a  restricted  re- 
tirement policy." 

(e)  Treatment  of  Amounts  Received  by 
A  Surviving  Spouse  or  Other  Beneficiary 
Under  a  Rh:stricted  Retirement  Fund  or 
Restricted  Retirement  Policy. — Section  691 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  recipients  of  Income  la  respect  of 
decedents)  Is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (e)  as  (f).  and  by  Inserting  after 
subsection  (d)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Distributions  to  a  Surviving  Spouse 
OR  Other  Beneficiary  of  a  Participant  in  a 
Restricted  Retirement  Fund,  etc. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  distributions  to  a  bene- 
ficiary of  a  member  of  a  restricted  retirement 
fund  (as  defined  In  section  405(a) ) ,  or  to  a 
surviving  annuitant  or  distributee  under  a 
restricted  retirement  policy  (as  defined  in 
section  217(h)),  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an 
Item  of  gross  income  in  respect  of  a  de- 
cedent which  Is  not  properly  Includible  In 
respect  of  the  taxable  period  in  which  falls 
the  date  of  his  death  or  a  prior  period,  within 
the  meaning  of  this  section." 

Sec  3.  Effective  Date. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  2  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1960. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  shall  explain 
the  measure  briefly.  This  is  the  amend- 
ment about  which  I  spoke  earlier  in  the 
afternoon  as  a  proposed  substitute  for 
HJl.  10. 

The  basic  difference  between  this 
measure  and  H.R.  10  is  that  my  proposal 
would  cover  the  whole  field  of  the  self- 
employed  and  the  employees  who  are  not 
now  covered  by  pension  plans. 

There  is  one  further  difference. 
Whereas  H.R.  10  would  allow  a  deducti- 
ble premium,  fee,  or  payment  of  up  to 
$1,750,  this  proposal  would  cut  it  off  at 
$1,000. 

I  believe  this  is  a  good  proposal.  I 
think  it  really  ought  to  be  adopted.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  himself  admitted 
that  H.R.  10  would  go  only  part  way  and 
would  leave  uncovered  a  great  many 
people.  The  Senator  expresses  the  hope 
that  at  some  time  In  the  future  we  may 
get  around  to  covering  those  people.  I 
think  it  would  be  much  better  to  give 
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them  all  coverage  it  this  time,  at  a  lower 
level,  than  to  giv^'  coverage  to  perhaps 
half  as  many,  and  perhaps  not  that 
many,  at  a  much  higher  level. 

I  hope  the  Sent  te  will  favorably  con- 
sider my  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  ag  -eeing  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  sub.';titute  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SMATHEPS.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  Senate  \  ill  reject  the  amond- 
raent  offered  by  tne  able  Senator  from 
Alabama.  As  was  stated  a  moment  ago. 
we  arc  in  complete  sympathy  with  what 
the  Senator  seeks  to  accomplish.  We 
believe  that  at  some  future  time  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  will  con- 
sider a  program  such  as  the  Senator 
advocates.  This  would  mean  that  every- 
body who  is  not  now  under  some  private 
pension  program  vould  be  brought  un- 
der some  form  of  private  pension  pro- 
gram. 

We  do  not  exactly  know  what  the  cost 
would  be.  The  Senator  has  an  estimate 
which,  as  is  usually  the  case,  is  that  it 
would  not  cost  much,  but  our  staff  tells 
us  it  would  cost  ill  the  neighborhood  of 
$2  billion. 

For  this  and  other  reasons  which  I 
announced  a  moment  ago,  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  reject  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  sub;titute  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Alatama. 

Mr.  SPARKMA  V.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yields 
Mr.  SMATHEFlii.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  SPARKMj'.N.  I  do  not  know 
where  the  Senato"  gets  the  figure  of  $2 
billion.  As  I  saic .  the  number  covered 
by  the  proposal  piobably  would  be  about 
twice  as  many  as  those  to  be  covered  by 
H.R.  10.  The  aiaount  involved  would 
be  only  a  little  more  than  half.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  informed  me 
that  H.R.  10  involves  a  cost  of  about 
$185  million  a  yejir.  If  that  is  so.  I  do 
not  believe  my  proposal  would  cost  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  cost  of  H.R.  10. 
I  am  sorry  I  do  not  have  exact  figures. 
I  cannot  understand  how  the  tremendous 
figure  given  by  the  Senator  from  Florida 
could  possibly  be  realistic. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  appreciate  what 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  saying.  Of 
course,  the  proposal  would  cover  every 
employee  who  is  not  now  covered  by  any 
pension  program  other  than  social 
security.  Obviously  a  great  number 
would  be  involved. 

In  any  event,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Record,  I  think  it  might  be  well,  since 
the  staff  is  making  an  estimate  again,  to 
be  sure  it  is  correct.  If  it  is  agreeable 
with  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  that 
figure  will  be  placed  in  the  Record.  I 
may  have  overstated  the  case.  I  do  not 
believe  so,  but  if  I  did  I  shall  be  glad  to 
correct  the  figure. 

In  any  event.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
reject  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeeing  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 


The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quoiTjm  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  when  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee considered  H.R.  10.  the  self-employed 
individuals  retirement  bill,  we  amended 
the  bill  to  provide  that,  if  the  funds  of  a 
qualified  plan  are  invested  solely  in  an- 
nuity, endowment  or  life  insurance  con- 
tracts, the  plan  might  be  set  up  in  a  cus- 
todial account  with  a  bank  instead  of 
requiring  a  bank  as  trustee  as  provided 
in  the  House-passed  bill.  It  has  since 
been  brought  to  my  attention  that  this 
amendment  did  not  remove  the  basic 
objection  we  were  trj-ing  to  remove  from 
the  bill  and  that  further  amendment  is 
necessary  and  desirable. 

Section  401 'd'  <  r>  of  the  bill  provides 
that  for  certain  plans  bank  trustees  are 
required  in  order  to  assure  responsible 
administration  and,  more  especially, 
adequate  compUance  with  the  reporting 
provisions  of  the  bill.  In  the  trust  which 
uses  pohcies.  contracts,  and  services  of  a 
life  insurance  company  exclusively  and 
in  which  the  life  insurance  company  files 
all  of  the  required  infonnation.  there  is 
no  reason  for  the  additional  require- 
ment that  a  bank  be  a  trustee  or  a  cus- 
todian. All  of  the  funds  go  into  Ufe  in- 
surance polices  and  contracts  and  the 
life  insurance  company  is  fully  capable 
of  making  the  necessary  reports. 

The  added  expense  of  requiring  a  bank 
as  trust-*^e  or  custodian  should  not  be 
forced  on  trusts  of  this  nature,  especially 
since  it  would  increase  greatly  the  ad- 
ministrative co.sts  of  small  plans  and 
similarly  reduce  the  benefits  which  could 
be  provided. 

Even  more  important  than  the  ele- 
ment of  expense  is  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  assurance  that  the  banks  will  accept 
the  administration  or  custody  of  the 
many  small  trusts  authorized  by  the  bill 
since  there  is  little  indication  that  they 
can  be  very  profitable  to  banks  and  the 
life  insurance  companies  have  demon- 
strated that  they  can  fulfill  the  report- 
ing requirements  which  are  thought  nec- 
essary by  the  Treasury  and  Int^-mal 
Revenue  Service. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  life 
insurance  associations  have  demon- 
strated to  the  Treasury  tliat  they  are  not 
only  able  but  willing  to  assume  the  re- 
porting responsibilities  which  would  be 
outlined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
uiT  or  his  delegate  and  that  the  Treasury 
has  no  objection  to  this  amendment  My 
amendment  would  remove  the  bank 
trustee  requirement  in  the  case  of  fully- 
insured  trusts  and  at  the  same  time 
would  make  certain  that  life  insurance 


companies  would  make  full  reports  on 
such  plaiis. 

My  proposed  amendment  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

Section  401(d)(1).  In  the  case  of  a  trust 
which  Is  created  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  or  which  was 
created  before  such  date  but  Is  not  exempt 
from  tax  under  section  501(a)  as  an  organ- 
ization described  in  subsection  (a)  on  the 
day  before  such  date,  the  trustee  is  a  bank, 
but  a  person  (Including  the  employer)  other 
than  a  bank  may  be  granted,  under  the  trust 
instrument,  the  j>ower  to  control  the  invest- 
ment of  the  trust  funds  either  by  directing 
Investments  (including  reinvestments,  dis- 
posals, and  exchanges)  or  by  disapproving 
proposed  Investments  (including  reinvest- 
ments, disposals,  and  exchanges) .  This  par- 
agraph shall  not  apply  to  a  trust  created 
or  organized  outside  the  United  States  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section If  under  section  402 (ci  It  Is  treated 
as  exempt  from  taxation  under  section  501 
(a)  on  the  day  before  such  date;  or  to  the 
extent  provided  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  to  a  trust 
which  uses  annuity,  endowment,  or  life  In- 
surance contracts  of  a  life  insurance  com- 
pany exclusively  to  fund  the  benefits  pre- 
scribed by  the  trust  provided  that  the  life 
insurance  company  supplies  annually  such 
information  about  trust  transactions  aSect- 
Ing  the  owner-employee  as  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  shall  by  forms  or  regulations 
prescribe.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph. 
the  term  "bank  '  means — 

And  SO  forth.  There  is  a  further 
amendment  which  is  largely  technical  in 
nature,  involving  the  repayment  of  ex- 
cess contributions  to  a  plan.  Under  the 
bill  a  plan  is  disqualified  if,  •with  certain 
exceptions,  there  are  excess  contributions 
to  the  plan.  Disqualification  may  be 
averted,  however,  if  the  excess  contribu- 
tion is  returned  to  the  taxpayer  within  6 
months  after  notice.  The  bill  states  in 
this  regard  that  the  -amount  of  such 
contribution"  must  be  returned. 

It  was  probably  not  intended  that 
amounts  consumed  by  expenses  or  other 
charges  by  the  trust  or  carrier  be  re- 
turned to  the  individual.  Instead,  it  is 
logical  that  only  the  net  amount  of  the 
contribution  be  returned  to  the  covered 
individual.  Therefore.  I  suggest  that 
section  40He)  (2)  (C)  and  (D>  be  amend- 
ed to  clarify  the  meaning  of  this  section. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Treas- 
ury has  no  objection  to  ihis  amendment 
either. 

My  proposed  amendment  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

(C)    Repayment         within  prescribed 

period. — Subparagraph  (Al  shall  not  apply 
to  an  excess  contribution  with  respect  to  any 
taxable  year.  if.  on  or  t>efore  the  clos-e  of  the 
6-month  period  beginning  on  the  day  on 
which  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  sends 
notice  (certified  or  registered  mail)  to 
the  person  to  whom  such  excess  contribution 
was  paid  of  the  amount  of  Euch  excess  con- 
tribution, the  net  amount  of  such  excess 
contribution,  and  the  Income  attributable 
thereto.  Is  repaid  to  the  owner-employee  on 
whose  behalf  such  excess  contribution  was 
made.*    *    * 

(D  I  Repayment  after  prescribed  period. — 
If  an  excess  contribution,  together  with  the 
net  income  attributable  thereto.  Is  not  re- 
paid within  the  6-month  period  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (C  ) .  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  to  an  excess  contribution  with 
respect  to  any  taxable  year  beginning  with 
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the  taxable  year  in  which  the  person  to 
whom  such  excess  contribution  was  paid  re- 
pays the  amount  of  such  excess  contribu- 
tion to  the  owner-employee  on  whose  be- 
half such  excess  contribution  was  made,  and 
pays  to  such  owner-employee  the  amount  of 
net  Income  attributable  to  the  Interest  of 
such  owner-employee  which,  under  subpara- 
graph (B>,  has  been  included  in  the  gross 
income  of  such  owner-employee  for  any 
prior  taxable  year. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Are  two  amend- 
ments required  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose the  Senator  has  in  mind? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Two  amendments 
aie  required  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
I  have  in  mind.  I  offer  my  amend- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  76, 
,  line  7,  after  the  word  "the",  to  insert 
"net";  and  in  line  21,  following  the 
word  "the",  to  insert  the  word  "net"; 
and  on  page  77.  line  5,  after  the  word 
"of  ",  to  insert  "net". 

On  page  65,  line  19,  to  strike  out  the 
period  and  insert  a  semicolon  and  add 
the  following  languatie:  "or  to  the  ex- 
tent provided  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
to  a  trust  which  uses  annuity,  endow- 
ment, or  life  insurance  contracts  of  a 
life  insurance  company  exclusively  to 
fund  the  benefits  prescribed  by  the  trust 
provided  that  the  life  insurance  company 
."supplies  annually  such  information 
about  trust  transactions  affecting  the 
owner-employee  as  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  by  forms  or  regulations 
prescribe.  ' 

Mr.  CARLSON.  These  two  amend- 
ments jointly  are  nece.s.sary  to  make  the 
change  which  I  believe  should  be  made 
in  the  bill.  I  ask  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator whether  he  would  be  willing  to 
accept  the  amendments. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  proposal  was 
discussed  by  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  the  committee  went  part  of  the  way 
that  the  Senator  from  Kansas  wanted 
us  to  go  with  respect  to  eliminating  banks 
as  trustees  where  the  retirement  fund 
had  been  put  into  an  insurance  account 
or  into  an  annuity  or  some  other  con- 
tractual obliuation  with  an  insurance 
company. 

We  originally  required  the  bank  to  be 
the  custodian  of  the  funds  and  to  admin- 
ister them.  We  believe  that  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas have  great  merit.  As  the  Senator 
m  charge  of  the  bill  on  the  floor  I  am 
happy  to  take  them  to  conference  for 
further  consideration, 

Mr.  HARTKE,  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'!' 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Further,  we  should 
remember  that  under  these  pension  pro- 
grams the  Treasury  still  must  approve 
a  program  in  each  case.  Under  the  type 
of  contract  which  would  be  with  an  in- 
surance company,  if  the  m.surancc  com- 
pany itself  became  the  custodian,  the 
plan  would  still  have  to  be  approved  by 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  all  the 
information  which  the  bank  customar- 
ily gave  to  the  Treasuiy,  and  the  infor- 
mation which  the  bank  would  ordinarily 
give  to  the  beneficiary,  "the  insurance 
company  would  be  required  by  the  Treas- 


ury Department  to  give  to  the  benefi- 
ciary, as  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  expressed  the  situation  ex- 
actly as  I  intended  it  to  be.  The  Treas- 
ui-y  must  approve  it. 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  As  I  understand  the 
Senator's  amendments,  they  provide  that 
if  the  insurance  policy  itself  is  cashed 
for  any  reason  prior  to  retirement,  the 
regular  tax  must  be  paid.  Is  that  cor- 
rect ? 

Mr  CARLSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  This  would  in  no  way 
eliminate  the  tax  payment  for  any  rea- 
son the  person  decided  not  to  continue 
with  the  plan.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CARLSON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  In  other  words,  this  is 
an   alternate   method    of   providing 

Mr.  CARLSON,     A  type  of  trust  fund. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Although  the  insur- 
ance company  would  not  act  in  the  tech- 
nical sense  as  a  tioi-stee. 

Mr.  CARLSON,     That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansa.s. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr,  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  which  is  at  the 
desk,  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  117. 
between  lines  14  and  15,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

.Sec    8.A    .Amendment  to  the  Second  Liberty 
Bo.ND     Act    To     Create     a     New 
Series  of  Bonds  Containing  Ad- 
justments, Under  Certain  Con- 
ditions,   IN    Maturity    and    Re- 
demption V.\LVES  To  Compensate 
roR  Increase  in  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Which  May  be  Purchased  by 
Individuals   and    Eligible    Insti- 
tutions. 
The  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section; 

"Sec  26ia)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  issue,  for  pur- 
chase only  by  individuals  and  eligible  insti- 
tutions I  as  defined  in  subsection  (b)(2)). 
United  States  bonds  which  .shall.  In  the  man- 
ner and  to  the  extent  provided  by  this  sec- 
tion, compensate  the  holders  of  such  bonds 
for  increases  in  the  cost  of  living  occurring 
after  the  date  of  purchase  of  such  bonds. 
The  various  issues  and  series  of  bonds  issued 
under  the  authority  of  this  section  shall  be 
in  such  forms,  shall  be  offered  in  such 
amounts  (subject  to  the  limitation  imposed 
by  section  21  of  this  Act),  and  shall  be  is- 
sued in  such  manner  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  consistent  with  this 
section,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
from  lime  to  time  prescribe.  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  section,  bonds  Is- 
sued under  authority  of  this  section  for  pur- 
chase by  Individuals  shall  be  subject  to  all 
provisions  of  law  (including  this  Act)  ap- 
plicable in  the  cAse  of  bonds  issued  under 
authority  of  section  22  of  this  Act,  and  bonds 
Issued  for  purchase  by  eligible  institutions 
shall  be  subject  to  all  provisions  of  law  (In- 
cluding this  Act)  applicable  in  the  case  of 
bonds  issued  under  authority  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act. 


"(b)    For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  The  term  approved  pension  or  profit- 
sharing  plan"  means  a  pension  plan,  or  a 
profit-sharing  plan  the  primary  purpose  of 
which  Is  to  provide  retirement  benefits  for 
employees  and  benefits  for  their  benefici- 
aries, which — 

"(A)  meets  the  requirements  of  sections 
401(a)  (3),  (4),  (5).  and  (6i  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and 

"(B)  is  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  tlie 
Treasury,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
him,  as  providing  satisfactory  periodical  ad- 
justments of  benefits  under  such  plan  to 
compensate  for  Increases  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. 

The  adjustments  under  subparagraph  (B) 
must  be  required  under  the  plan  to  be  made 
at  least  annually  and  not  more  frequently 
than  quarterly. 

"(2)  The  term  'eligible  institution' 
means — 

"(A)  a  trust  described  in  section  401(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  ex- 
empt from  tax  under  section  501(a)  of  such 
Code  which  is  a  part  of  a  pension  or  profit- 
sharing  plan  of  an  employer,  and 

"(B)  a  life  Insurance  company  (as  de- 
fined In  section  801(a)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954)  which  has  obligations 
under  contracts  described  in  sections  805(d) 
(1).  (A),  (B),  (C),  and  (D)  of  such  Code. 

"(c)  Bonds  issued  under  authority  of  sub- 
section (a)  — 

"(1)  may  be  issued  on  an  interest-bearing 
basis  or,  in  the  case  of  bonds  issued  for  pur- 
chase by  individuals,  on  a  discount  basis  or 
on  a  combination  interest-bearing  and  dis- 
count basis; 

"(2)  shall  mature  twenty  years  from  the 
date  as  of  which  issued; 

"(3)  shall  be  sold  at  such  price  or  prices, 
and  may  be  redeemed  before  maturity,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe: 

"(4)  shall  provide  an  interest  rate  (or  in 
the  case  of  bonds  Issued  at  a  discount,  an 
Investment  yield)  which  is  the  same  as  that 
provided  for  savings  bonds  Issued  under  sec- 
tion 22  of  this  Act; 

"(5)  shall  be  issued  in  such  denomina- 
tions, expressed  in  terms  of  their  maturity 
values,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv  from 
time  to  time  determines  fulfills  the  needs 
of  the  Individuals  and  eligible  institutions; 
"(6)  may,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President,  be  retained  after 
maturity  by  their  owners  and  continue  to 
yield  interest  at  rates  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (4) ; 

"(7)    shall  be  nontransferable;  and 
"(8)   may    be    purchased    only    by    or    for 
individuals  and  eligible  institutions. 

"(d)(1)  The  amount  of  bonds  issued  un- 
der authority  of  subsection  (a)  which  may 
be  purchased  by  or  for  an  individual  In  any 
one  year  shall  not  exceed  $10,000  (computed 
with  respect  to  the  Issue  price ) ,  The  total 
amount  of  such  bonds  which  may  be  held 
by  or  for  an  Individual  at  any  time  shall 
not  exceed  $60,000  (computed  with  respect 
to  the  issue  price) . 

"(2)  The  total  face  amount  of  bonds  is- 
sued under  authority  of  subsection  (a) 
which  may  be  held  at  any  time  by  an  eligi- 
ble institution  shall  not  exceed — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  an  eligible  Institu- 
tion which  Is  a  trust  described  In  section 
401(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
an  amount  (determined  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Tre;isury) 
necessary  to  meet  obligations  of  the  trust 
under  an  approved  pension  or  proflt-sharinK 
plan;  and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  an  eligible  institution 
which  is  a  life  Insurance  companv,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  pension  plan  reserves 
which  are  allocable  to  contracts  described 
in  sections  805(d)(1)  (A).  (B).  (C),  and 
(D)    of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
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which  are  purchased  or  provided  under  an 
approved  pension  or  profit-sharing  plan. 

"(e)  (1)  Subject  to  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed In  p;iragraphs  (2)  and  (3i,  upon  the 
surrender  at  or  after  maturity,  or  upon  re- 
demption before  maturity,  of  a  bond  issued 
under  authority  of  subsection  (a),  of  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  (as  published  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor)  for  the  niuiith  preceding 
the  month  In  which  such  bond  Is  surren- 
dered or  redeemed  exceeds  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  for  the  month  in  which  such 
bond  was  issued,  there  shall  be  paid  to  the 
holder  of  such  bond  (In  lieu  of  the  ;unount 
otherwise  payable  with  respect  to  such  i>ond 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph)    an    amount   determined — 

"(A)  by  multiplying  the  amount  other- 
wise payable  with  respect  to  such  bond  by 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  the  month 
preceding  the  month  in  which  such  bond  Is 
surrendered  or  redeemed,  and 

"(B)  by  dividing  the  product  obtained 
under  subparJigraph  (A)  by  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  for  the  month  in  which  such 
bond  was  Issued. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  a  bond  purchased  by  or  for  an  Indi- 
vidual only  if  such  individual — 

"(A)  before  the  month  in  which  such 
bond  Is  surrendered  or  redeemed,  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  sixty  years  or  has  died  after 
attaining  the  age  of  sixty  years,  or 

"(B)  after  the  purchase  of  such  bond,  has 
become  disabled  or  has  died  after  becoming 
disabled. 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  in  the  case 
of  a  t>ond  purchased  by  or  for  two  individ- 
uals as  Joint  owners  or  as  co-owners,  any 
condition  prescribed  In  subparagraph  (A)  or 
(B)  shall  be  satisfied  with  respect  to  such 
bond  If  such  condition  Is  satisfied  by  either 
of  such  individuals.  For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (B),  an  Individual  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  disabled  only  if  he  is  unable 
to  engage  in  any  substantial  gainful  activity 
by  reason  of  a  medically  determinable  phj-s- 
Ical  or  mental  Impairment  which  can  be  ex- 
pected to  result  In  death  or  to  be  of  long- 
continued  and  indefinite  duration,  and  if 
proof  of  the  existence  thereof  Is  furnished  In 
such  form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  require. 

"(3)  Paragraph  d)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  a  Ixjnd  purchased  by  an  eligible  in- 
stitution only  If — 

"(Ai   such  bond  Is  held  to  maturity,  or 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  bond  redeemed  be- 
fore maturity,  the  eligible  institution  estab- 
lishes to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  that  such  redemption  is 
necessary  to  enable  the  eligible  Institution 
to  fulfill  obligations  described  in  subsection 
(d)(2)(A)  or  contracts  described  in  sub- 
section (d)  (2)  (B)." 

Sec.  8B.  Section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence; "For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  face 
amount  of  obligations  Issued  under  authority 
of  section  26  shall  be  determined  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (e) 
of  such  section," 

On  page  117.  line  15,  change  "Sec.  8  ' 
to  read  "Sec.  9". 

On  page  102,  Une  18,  insert  after  "sub- 
section (b)"  the  following:  "or  section 
8'. 

On  page  103,  line  2,  after  "subsection 
(b) "  strike  the  period  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  section  8." 

Mr.  McNAMARA  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  have  the  Treasury 
issue  bonds,  purchasable  by  individuals 
and  organizations  for  retirement  pur- 
poses, which  would  have  a  constant  pur- 
chasing power.  Its  adoption  would  mean 
that    all    American    citizens — including 


those  covered  by  H.R.  10 — could  save 
for  their  retirement  secure  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  dollar  they  save  today 
would  be  worth  a  dollar  when  they  re- 
tire 20  or  30  years  hence.  Without  this 
amendment  any  legislation  we  pass  to 
encourage  saving  for  retirement  may 
well  prove  either  mutile  or  a  snare  and 
a  delusion  to  U:iose  who  take  advantage 
of  the  seeming  opportunity  it  may  ofler. 

The  stated  purpose  of  H.R.  10  is  to 
encourage  the  esl.abli.shnient  of  volun- 
tary retirement  plans  by  self-employed 
individuals. 

.A.«  chairman  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  Conuress  sliould  do  all  it  can, 
in  tenns  of  sound  legislation,  to  enable 
everyone  to  look  forward  to  the  later 
years  of  life  with  the  assurance  that  he 
or  she  will  have  a  comfortable  retiiement 
income. 

The  Congress  laid  the  basis  for  this  as 
it  created  our  present  Social  Securny 
Act  Now  all  the  politically  and  eco- 
nomically intelligent  groups  of  producers 
in  this  counti-y  are  protected  by  social 
security. 

But  social  security  is  and  was  intended 
to  be  only  the  base  for  a  retirement  in- 
come. 

Our  people— doctors,  lawyers.  Indian 
chiefs:  workers  in  the  plant  or  on  the 
farm — all  of  them,  should  be  encouraged 
to  provide  meaningful.  supplementar>- 
retirement  incomes  for  themselves. 

H  R  10  purports  to  make  it  po.ssible 
for  a  particular  group  to  provide  its 
members  with  retirement  income.s  more 
easily  than  they  can  now  do  so. 

My  amendment  would  make  those  re- 
tirement incomes — for  this  group  and 
for  all  other  Americans — meaningful. 
It  would  make  it  possible  for  the  first 
time  m  our  hist-ory  to  guarantee  that  the 
dollar  put  away  for  retirement  will  buy 
a  dollar's  worth  of  goods  and  services 
when  retirement  eventually  comes. 

In  hearing  after  hearing  held  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Aging  through- 
out the  coimtiT.  one  theme  was  repeated 
over  and  over  again  by  elderly  men  and 
women  from  every  walk  of  life.  That 
theme  was  tho  heartbreaking  damage 
wrought  by  inflation  on  the  savings  of 
elderly  men  and  women  who  had  care- 
fully "planned  for  a  nondependent  life 
with  dignity  in  their  old  age. 

We  heard  story  after  story  of  men  and 
women  who,  beginning  early  in  life,  had 
brought  insurance— all  they  could  afford 
and  in  apparently  adequate  amounts 
People  who  had  caiefully  husbanded 
their  resources:  bought  bonds  or  put 
their  money  in  savings  institutions. 
People  by  the  thousands  who  had  done 
this  religiou.sly  for  20  and  30  years  or 
more.  People,  who  found  when  retire- 
ment came  that  inflation  had  made  a 
mockery  of  their  plans;  that  the  dollars 
which  were  to  purchase  a  retirement  liv- 
ing now  bought  only  half  a  life.  Decent, 
hard-working,  thrifty  people  who,  de- 
spite a  lifetime  of  doing  what  they 
should  have  done,  ended  up  on  or  near 
relief.  People  who  might  just  as  well 
have  lived  riotously,  spent  their  income 
as  they  earned  it,  saved  nothing  at  all 
for  all  the  good  it  did  them. 


Senators  who  support  the  bill  and 
Senators  who  oppose  it — all,  I  am  sure, 
favor  the  devising  of  ways  to  encourage 
all  of  our  people  to  provide  in  their  youth 
and  maturity  for  an  old  age  of  inde- 
pendence and  dignity. 

Without  such  a  plan  as  my  amend- 
ment proposes  all  our  efforts  may  well  be 
in  vain. 

A  man  can  plan  for  retirement  only 
if  he  can  plan  with  the  assurance  that 
inflation  cannot  rob  him  of  the  value  of 
his  insurance  or  his  saving';. 

The  availability  of  constant  purchas- 
ing power  bonds  is  the  only  way  this  can 
be  done.  For  some  time  now  lacking 
such  bonds  and  aware  of  what  inflation 
has  done  to  their  elders,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  our  people,  little  versed  in  the 
economics  of  the  stock  market  and  un- 
aware of  its  ways,  have  been  rushing  to 
put  their  money  into  speculative  stocks. 
They  do  it  even  after  cra.'-hes,  such  as 
the  recent  one,  have  made  them  pitifully 
aware  of  the  dangers  of  tlieir  ignorance. 
They  do  it  because  they  have  no  alter- 
native. No  other  way  of  saving  with  a 
guarantee  of  future  purcha.«ing  power. 

Still  other  tens  of  thousands,  because 
of  this  same  lack  of  assurance,  refuse 
to  save.  They  spend  as  they  earn,  all 
that  they  cam,  and  more.  Both  groups 
contribute  to  the  inflation  that  can  rob 
us  all. 

Thiis  administration  seems  ic  be  doing 
an  admirable  job  of  controlling  infla- 
tion. I  hope  it  and  all  future  admin- 
istrations continue  to  do  so.  But  we 
cannot  guarantee  that  inflation  has  been 
or  will  be  halted  forever.  We  can,  by 
adopting  this  amendment,  guarantee 
that  it  need  not  impair  retirement  in- 
comes. 

It  is  Government's  responsibility  to 
preserve  the  value  of  the  dollar  insofar 
as  it  can  be  done  without  imperiling 
or  damaginf,   the  national  welfare. 

Sometinies  Government  policy  encour- 
ages inflation;  sometimes,  through  inac- 
tion, it  permits  it.  In  neither  case  should 
Government  put  the  burden  of  such  poli- 
cies on  those  who  are  old  and  retired 
and  whote  livelihood,  being  dependent 
on  a  past  rather  than  a  current  econ- 
omy, cannot  keep  pace  with  inflation. 

My  amendment  creates  constant  pur- 
chasir.g  power  bonds  They  would  be 
available  to  individuals  and  to  eligible 
institutions  such  as  pension  plans  and 
life  insurance  companies.  They  could  be 
bought  m  an  amount  not  m  excess  of 
$10,000  per  year  or  $60,000  per  lifetime 
per  individual.  If  they  were  cashed  in 
relatively  early  after  purchase,  they 
would  pay  off  just  as  would  ordinary 
Government  savings  bonds.  But  if  they 
were  held  until  age  60  or  later — or  for 
20  years  in  the  case  of  institutions — 
they  would  pay  off  their  face  value  plus 
any  adjustment  necessary  due  to  an  in- 
crease m  the  cost  of  livmg  between  the 
date  of  purchase  and  the  date  of  redemp- 
tion. 

Should  there  be  no  inflation,  the  value 
of  a  bond  would  remain  constant  and 
the  holder  would  receive  its  face  value 
plus  interest.  Should  inflation  occur,  our 
Government  would  discharge  its  obliga- 
tion to  protect  the  older  person  against 
undue  suffermg  therefrom.    Issuance  of 
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the  bonds  would  in  itself  be  a  marked 
aid  against  inflation.  It  would  turn  mil- 
lions of  dollars  into  savings,  and  it  would 
markedly  reduce  the  rapid  turnover  in 
Government  bonds. 

Let  us  truly  encourage  our  people — 
all  of  them — to  save  for  the  old  age  which 
so  many  will  live  to  enjoy.  Let  us  hon- 
estly encourage  them  by  guaranteeing 
a;  honest  return  in  purchasing  power 
for  their  later  years  on  the  money  they 
save  in  their  working  years. 

Let  us  adopt  this  amendment.  We 
can  do  nothing  that  will  prove  more 
significant  to  future  generations  of  our 
country's  older  people. 

I  am  sure  that,  in  general,  the  amend- 
ment will  be  of  great  benefit  to  all  kinds 
of  retirement  plans  and  retired  persons. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  first. 
I  congratulate  the  able  Senator  from 
Michigan  on  his  long  and  thorough  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  the  elderly  people  of 
the  United  States.  As  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Problems  of  the  Aged  and 
Asing,  he  has  traveled  throughout  the 
United  States  during  the  past  few  years 
and  has  listened  to  their  many  problems. 
Not  only  has  he  lent  a  sympathetic  ear. 
but  from  time  to  time  he  has  proposed 
constructive  measures  which  were  cal- 
culated to  relieve  the  problems  as  pre- 
sented to  him. 

The  amendment  which  he  has  now 
offered  is  another  one  which  is  cal- 
culated, in  the  long  run.  to  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  elderly.  As  I  understand 
the  amendment,  it  seeks  to  have  retire- 
ment funds,  as  they  are  accumulated,  in- 
vested in  Government  bonds  which 
would  be  guaranteed,  so  to  speak  to  pur- 
chase as  many  goods  and  services  and  as 
much  food  and  other  articles  at  the  ex- 
piration date  of  the  bond,  or  at  the  time 
it  is  cashed,  as  the  bond  was  worth  at 
the  time  the  money  was  placed  in  the 
retirement  program.  That  would  be  a 
far-reaching  program,  if  it  were  under- 
taken as  a  part  of  this  bill. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  completely  correct  in  saying 
that  one  of  the  tragedies  of  American 
life  today  is  to  have  people  who  have 
placed  their  funds  in  retirement  pro- 
grams, or  who  have  saved  their  money 
for  the  day  when  they  retire,  find,  when 
they  retire,  that  the  money  which  they 
have  set  aside  for  use  in  their  retirement 
IS  worth  about  half  what  it  was  at  the 
time  It  was  earned.  I  know  that  is  true 
in  my  State.  Many  people  are  suffer- 
ing from  the  diminution  of  the  value  of 
the  dollar. 

I  do  not  know,  however,  that  the  Sen- 
ator's proposal  IS,  at  the  moment,  the 
right  answer  to  the  problem.  In  any 
event,  if  the  amendment  were  adopted 
at  this  time,  I  am  afraid  it  would  have  a 
disastrous  effect  on  the  value  of  the  dol- 
lar. I  fear  it  would  have  a  disastrous 
effect  on  the  Government  bond  market, 
because  there  is  not  now  or.  the  market 
this  kind  of  noninflationavy  bond.  I  am 
afraid  the  word  would  be  broadcast 
throughout  the  world  that  the  United 
States  did  not  have  much  confidence  in 
its  fiscal  position  or  fi.scal  policies,  and 
that  we  expected  great  inflation  to  prove 
it.  through  the  issuance  of  a  new  type  of 
bond.    This  was  what  the  Fiencli  "die  at 


a  time  when  they  were  undergoing  great 
inflation  which  contributed  to  the  fiscal 
problems  of  Prance  and  finally  resulted 
in  the  failure  of  one  of  its  governments. 

'While  I  believe  the  intention  of  the 
amendment  is  perfectly  sound,  and  I 
agi'ee  with  the  purpose  which  it  seeks 
to  accomplish,  and  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  for  offering  the 
amendment,  nonetheless,  I  believe  the 
Senator  is  ringing  the  bell  at  the  wrong 
address.  I  think  this  type  of  proposal 
needs  first  to  be  considered  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  then 
by  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

H.R.  10  contains  provisions  whereby 
retirement  funds  may  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  Government  bonds.  Rather 
than  require  a  person  to  go  to  a  bank 
to  create  a  trust  fund  or  to  buy  an  in- 
surance policy,  H.R.  10  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  buy  Government  bonds 
for  retirement  purposes. 

The  big  difference  between  what  we 
have  done  and  what  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  seeks  to  do  is  that  we  do  not 
guarantee  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollars,  which  would  be  realized  from  the 
cashing  of  the  bonds  at  the  time  they 
expired  and  were  presented  for  cashing, 
would  be  the  same. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr,  McNAMARA.  I  appreciate  the 
very  kind  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  concerning  my  efforts.  I  notice 
that  he  suggests  that  my  amendment 
should  be  introduced  as  a  separate  bill 
and  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee. 
I  did  everything  I  could  to  that  end. 

In  1960,  I  introduced  this  amendment 
In  the  form  of  a  bill:  and  it  was  given 
the  number  Senate  bill  3684, 

Again — in  1961 — it  bore  the  number  S. 
2181.  That  bill  is  now  pending  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee;  so  there 
is  no  need  to  go  over  this  route  again. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  has  the  bill 
before  his  committee;  and  I  think  the 
more  the  Senator  goes  into  the  bill,  the 
more  he  will  agree  that  it  provides  a  logi- 
cal procedure.  Without  some  sort  of 
guarantee  of  purchasing  power,  retire- 
ment funds  which  are  set  aside  will 
mean  very  little. 

As  for  saying  to  people  throughout 
the  world  that  we  are  worried  about  our 
fiscal  situation,  I  think  quite  the  reverse 
would  be  the  case;  it  would  be  a  guar- 
antee thai  we  expect  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide the  soundest  possible  economy.  And 
it  would  not  cost  much,  if  anything  at 
all. 

Now  that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
has  indicated  an  mterjest  in  Senate  bill 
2181,  which  IS  pending  before  his  com- 
mittee, I  hope  he  will  follow  his  own 
suggestion  and  pursue  the  question  a  lit- 
tle in  the  committee,  late  though  it  is 
in  the  session,  because  it  is  a  good  bill 
and  it  would  be  good  for  the  country. 

At  this  time  I  am  somewhat  in  a  di- 
lemma: it  IS  difficult  for  me  to  know 
whether  to  pursue  this  amendment  or 
whether  to  leave  it  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr  SMATFIERS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
that  I  shall  be  glad  to  ask  the  chairman 


of  the  committee  to  seek  comments  on 
the  bill  from  the  Government  depart- 
ments, particularly  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  to  obtain  their  views 
about  the  bill,  recognizing  that  there  is 
merit  in  the  argument  presented  by  the 
Senator  from   Michigan, 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  basis  of  that  statement — and  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Florida  is  interested  in 
H.R.  10  and  is  sincerely  interested  in  the 
overall  program — I  accept  his  word  that 
he  will  take  it  up  with  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  will  seek  reports  from 
the  Government  agencies  involved.  On 
that  basis  we  may  make  a  little  prog- 
ress. 

With  that  imderstanding.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  withdraw  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan is  withdrawn. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr,  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEER,  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  lUmois 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  58, 
in  line  21,  after  the  word  "spouse",  it  is 
proposed  to  insert: 

A  trust  shall  not  be  disqualified  under  this 
paragraph  by  reason  of  distributions  under 
a  designation,  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  paragraph,  by  any  employee 
under  the  plan  of  which  such  trust  Is  a  part 
of  a  method  of  distribution  which  does  not 
meet  the  terms  of  the  preceding  .sentence. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  text  of  the  bill  with  respect  to 
the  distribution  under  a  qualified  trust, 
there  is  a  requirement  that  all  of  it  will 
be  distributed  either  by  age  70' 2.  both 
for  an  owner-employee  and  an  employee, 
or  will  be  distributed,  commencing  not 
later  than  such  taxable  year,  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

It  appears  that  under  trusts  which  are 
now  in  existence,  the  spouse  would  be 
designated  as  a  survivor:  and  if.  per- 
chance, under  the  text  of  the  bill  the 
Secretary  might  undertake  to  change  the 
terms  of  the  trust,  this  amendment 
would  protect  a  trust  in  being  at  the  time 
of  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
the  Senator  from  Florida  and  with  the 
staff. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  understand  the  amendment,  it  is  actu- 
ally more  restrictive  in  some  respects 
than  the  original  language  of  House  bill 
10.     It  does  not  open  any  loophole, 

Mr.    DIRKSEN,     That   is   correct. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  It  is  a  desirable 
type  of  amendment. 

Therefore,  I  recommend  that  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  011  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk,     I 
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be  dispensed  with,  and  that  the  amend- 
ask  that  the  reading  of  the  amendment 
inent  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  if  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Curtis 
is  on  page  117,  after  line  14,  to  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  8.  Deduction  for  Bond  Purchases  by 
Individuals  Not  Covered  Under 
Employee  Plans. 

(a)  Allowance  of  Deduction, — Part  VII 
of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  I  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  additional 
Itemized  deductions  for  Individuals)  is 
amended  by  renumbering  section  217  as 
218.  and  by  inserting  after  section  216  the 
following  new  section : 
"Sec.    217.  Certain    Bond    Purchases. 

"(a)  Allowance  or  Deduction — Subject 
to  the  limitations  provided  by  subsection 
(d),  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction 
to  an  individual  described  in  subectlon  (b) 
amounts  paid  by  him  within  the  taxable  year 
for  the  purchase  in  his  name  of  bonds 
described  in  subsection  (c) . 

"(b)    Individuals  to  Whom   Applicable  — 

"(1)  In  general,— Subsection  (a)  shall  ap- 
ply to  an  individual  for  any  taxable  year 
only  If  he  has  earr.ed  Income  (aa  defined  In 
911(b))  for  such  taxable  year  and  only  If 
during  such  taxable  year — 

"(A)  he  does  not  receive  an  amount  any 
portion  of  which  is  attributable  to  an  em- 
ployer contributlor.  under  an  employee  plan, 
or 

"(B)  an  employer  contribution  is  not 
made  (or  treated  under  section  404(a)  (6)  as 
having  been  made)  for  him  under  an  em- 
ployee plan,  whether  or  not  his  rights  under 
the  plan  lire  nonforfeitable, 

"(2)  Employee  plan  defined — For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  term  'employee 
plan'  means — 

"(A)  a  pension  profit-sharing,  or  stock 
bonus  plan  described  in  section  401(a)  if 
the  trust  formin;  part  of  such  plan  Is 
exempt  from  tax  under  section  501(a).  an 
annuity  plan  des.:ribed  in  section  403(a), 
or  a  qualified  bonl  purchase  plan  described 
In  section  405(a),  or 

"(B)  a  pension  plan  established  for  its 
employees  by  the  United  States,  a  State,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  political 
subdivision,  agency,  or  instrumentnllty  of 
the  foregoing,  or  ky  any  organization  which 
is  exempt  from  taj  under  section  501(a). 
For  purposes  of  th  s  paragraph,  references  to 
provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  be  treated 
as  including  refere  ices  to  the  corresponding 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1939. 

"(c)  Bonds  to  Which  Applicable, — Sub- 
section (a)  shall  ajiply  only  to  a  bond  issued 
under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  as 
amended,  which  by  its  terms,  or  by  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under  such 
Act — 

"(1)  may  be  Issued  only  on  a  discount 
basis  and  provides  lor  payment  of  Investment 
yield  or  interest  only  upon  redemption; 

"(2)  may  be  purchased  only  in  the  name 
of  an  individual; 

"(3)  matures  when  the  individual  In 
whose  name  it  Is  purchased  attains  (or  would 
have  attained)  th?  age  of  64' 2  years,  but 
may  be  held  after  maturity  and  earn  inter- 
est upon  the  maturity  value  for  such  period 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  regula- 
tions; 

"(4)  may  be  redeemed  before  maturity 
only  if  the  indivlc  ual  in  whose  name  It  Is 
purchased  dies  or  becomes  disabled  (within 
the  meaning  of  s«ction   213(g)(3));   and 

"(5)   is  nontransferable. 

"(d)  LiMTTATioNJ. — Subsection  (a)  shall 
apply,  for  any  taxable  year,  to  amounts  paid 
within  such  taxable  year  for  bonds  described 
in  subsection  (c)   only  to  the  extent  that — 


"(1)  such  funuiuits  do  not  exceed  $300, 
and 

"(2)  such  amounts  do  not  exceed  the 
earned  income  (as  defined  in  section  911(b)  i 
of    the    taxpayer   for   the    taxable   year 

"(e)  Taxability  of  Proceeds — For  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter — 

"(1)  any  Increment  in  value  represented 
by  the  difference  between  the  price  paid  and 
the  redemption  value  received  i  whether  at 
or  before  maturity)  for  bonds  described  in 
subsection  (c)  shall  be  considered  as  interest; 
and 

"(2)  section  1232  (relating  to  bonds  and 
other  evidences  of  indebtedness)  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  the  redemption  of  any 
such  bond.  If  a  deduction  was  allowed  under 
subsection  (ai  with  respect  to  the  purchase 
of  such  bond. 

"(f)  Proof  of  Purchase. — At  the  time  of 
purchase  of  any  bond  to  which  this  section 
applies,  proof  of  such  purchase  shall  be 
furnished  in  such  form  as  will  enable  the 
purchaser  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section." 

(b|  Clerical  Amendment, — The  table  of 
sections  for  such  part  VII  is  amended  by 
striking  out 

"Sec,  217,  Cross  references." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"Sec,  217,  Certain  bond  purchases 

"Sec,  218,  Cross  references," 

(c)  Adjustment  to  Basis,— Section  1016 
(a)  (relating  to  adjustments  to  basis  1  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (20)  (as  added  by  section 
12' b)  of  this  Act)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon;  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (20)  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(21)  in  the  case  of  a  bond  described  in 
section  217(c).  for  the  amount  allowed  as 
a  deduction  under  section  217  with  respect 
to  the  purchase  of  such  bond." 

On  page  17,  line  15.  strike  out  "118"  and 
Insert  "34". 

Mr.  CURTIS,  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  the  one  on  which  I  spoke 
twice  as  an  amendment  to  the  Dirk.sen 
amendment  to  the  tax  bill.  H.R.  10650. 
The  substance  of  the  amendment  is 
exactly  the  same:  changes  have  been 
made  only  in  references  to  the  section 
number  and  the  page  numbers. 

I  favor  House  bill  10.  I  believe  that 
so  long  as  the  employees  and  officers  of 
corporations  can  have  pensions  prior  to 
taxes  and  pension  funds  based  on  earn- 
ings which  are  not  taxed  until  they  are 
drawn  as  benefits,  we  cannot  deny  that 
right  to  other  citizens, 

Hou.se  bill  10.  which  is  before  the 
Senate,  would  extend  to  business  and 
professional  people  who  are  not  incor- 
porated substantially  the  privileges 
which  corporate  entities  now  have.  It 
would  mean  that  the  doctor,  the  lawyer, 
the  grocer,  or  the  farmer  could  .set  up 
a  pension  plan.  It  could  be  a  trustee 
plan;  it  could  be  an  insurance  plan. 

The  realities  of  the  situation  are  that 
many  persons  are  unable  to  set  up  a 
plan:  many  of  them  will  never  work  for 
a  concern  which  has  a  pension  plan  with 
these  tax  benefits. 

Therefore.  I  have  offered  this  amend- 
ment, which  provides  that  in  any  cal- 
endar year  in  which  an  individual  is  not 
covered  by  a  corporate  plan  or  a  plan 
under  this  bill  or  a  pension  plan  estab- 
lished for  its  employees  by  the  United 
States,  a  State,  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  any  political  .subdivision,  agency, 
or  instriunentality  of  the  foregoing,  or  by 


any  organization  which  is  exempt  from 

tax  under  section  SOla',  the  individual 
shall  have  the  right  to  purchase  Gov- 
ernment bonds  prior  to  the  payment  of 
his  taxes.  The  limit  is  $300  a  year.  The 
bonds  would  mature  when  he  reached 
age  64 '2  He  would  not  be  able  to  draw 
them  out  prior  to  that  time,  unless  under 
the  social  security  law  he  were  adjudged 
to  be  totally  disabled.  In  the  ca.se  of 
his  death,  the  bonds  would  be  paid. 
Otherwise,  the  bonds  must  remain  for 
his  old-age  retirement. 

The  amendment  would  promote  thrift. 
and  promote  the  sales  of  Government 
bonds.  It  would  put  the  bonds  in  the 
hands  of  individuals,  rather  than  in  the 
hands  of  banks;  and  the  amendment 
would  equalize  opportunity 

Moreover,  the  amendment  would  mean 
that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people 
whom  Senators  represent  would  have 
the  same  opportunity  to  save  for  their 
old  age  which  the  more  successful  few 
who  will  come  under  H  R,  10  and  the 
privileged  few  who  come  under  the  cor- 
porate plans  would  have. 

Let  me  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  IMr.  SmathersI.  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  bill,  that  if  he  feels 
he  cannot  accept  the  amendment.  I  shall 
be  willing  to  agree  to  a  time  limitation. 
I  believe  there  should  be  a  quorum 
call.  The  amendment  might  then  be  dis- 
posed of  without  the  necessity  of  pro- 
longed debate  or  without  the  necessity 
of  repeating  the  debate  when  other  Sen- 
ators arrive  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr,  SMATHERS,  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  say  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Nebraska  that  it  is  most 
regrettable  tliat  we  cannot  accept  his 
amendment.  There  is  much  merit  in  his 
amendment.  He  has  argued  it  verv-  elo- 
quently in  the  committee  many  times. 
However,  it  was  the  judgment  of  the 
Finance  Committee  that  we  not  accept 
it,  because  it  has  certain  basic  weak- 
nesses in  it. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
a  gentleman's  agreement  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  will  take  10  mmutes 
and  that  Senators  who  oppose  It  will 
take  10  minutes,  and  that  there  then  be 
a  quorum  call,  to  be  followed  by  a  vot^. 

Mr,  CURTIS,  I  assume  that  could  be 
done,  but  would  such  an  agreement  be 
binding  on  other  Senators? 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield.  I  am  sure  the  two 
Senators  conC'?med  can  reach  an  adjust- 
ment without  any  question. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be  a 
quorum  call  without  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  losing  the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr  President  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not 
object — I  have  a  statement  of  13  or  14 
minutes'  duration  that  I  wish  to  make 
as  soon  as  I  can  obtain  the  floor.  I 
wanted  to  make  it  plain  to  Senators  that 
I  will  make  the  sUtement  as  soon  as  I 
can  be  recognized. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  for  the 
purpose  of  having  that  request  acceded 
to  for  action  at  the  appropriate  time? 

Mr,  CURTIS.  I  shall  abide  by  what- 
ever the  leadership  wishes  What  was 
the  request? 
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The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chain.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Very  well.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out losing  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  can 
the  unanimous-consent  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  be  acted  upon  at 
this  time  relative  to  the  time  and  the  re- 
tention of  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  >Mr. 
Smith  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair'. 
Is  there  objection?  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  is  recognized. 


FOREIGN    POLICY    TOWARD    COM- 
MUNIST CUBA 

Mr,  THURMOND.  Mr,  President, 
throughout  the  country  the  American 
public  is  greatly  alarmed  over  the  ever- 
yrowing  menace  created  by  Communist 
power  in  Cuba. 

This  alarm  is  well  founded. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  official 
statements  issued  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  the  past  few  days  concerning 
the  situation  in  Cuba,  but  these  state- 
ments are  obviously  designed  to  allay 
the  distress  of  the  American  public 
while  the  United  States  does  nothing  to 
alleviate  the  cause  of  the  alarm. 

Last  week  in  his  press  conference  the 
President,  in  answer  to  questions,  stated 
that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  still  a 
part  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  that  ac- 
tion would  be  taken  under  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  to  prevent  any  export  of  com- 
munism to  other  parts  of  the  Americas 
by  military  force  or  threat  of  force. 

The  President's  comments  indicate 
strongly  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has 
recently  been  reinterpreted  with  major 
omissions  to  the  extent  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  i.s  no  longer  a  bulwark  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  which  it  was  for  over  a 
100  years. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  announced 
on  December  2,  1823.  by  President  James 
Monroe  as  a  part  of  his  annual  message 
to  Congress.  This  bold  pronoimcement 
was  in  the  best  tradition  of  "'open  di- 
plomacy" and  far  more  productive  than 
the  unostentatious  diplomatic  protests 
which  have  become  so  routine  in  our 
modern  conduct  of  diplomatic  affairs. 
It  demonstrated  to  the  world  tliat  the 
then  small  United  States  more  than 
made  up  for  its  relatively  weak  military 
position  with  strong  convictions  and  de- 
termination. This  declaration  put  the 
world  on  notice  that  the  United  States 
would  tolerate  no  outside  intervention  in 
the  Americas. 

Since  its  pronouncement,  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  has  served  as  the  basis  of  direct 
and  indirect  U.S.  action  on  a  nmnber  of 
occasions.  It  was  the  basis  for  direct 
U.S,  military  intervention  in  Cuba  in 
1906.  in  1912,  and  again  m  1917. 

In  1849,  Spain  was  believed  to  oe  nego- 
tiating with  England  with  a  view  toward 
ceding  Cuba  to  England.  The  full  im- 
pact of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  con- 
tained in  a  message  imparted  to  the 
Spanish  Ambassador  by  the  U.S.  State 


Department.    The  Spanish  Ambassador 
was  told: 

This  Oovemment  Is  resolutely  determlued 
that  the  Ifiland  of  Cuba  shall  never  be  ceded 
by  Spain  to  any  other  power  than  the  tJnlted 
States.  The  ce.ssion  ol  Cuba  to  any  foreign 
power  would,  in  the  United  States,  be  the  In- 
sta:;t  &ign.\l  for  war. 

This  message  was  delivered  in  a  period, 
of  course,  when  Spain  and  all  other  for- 
eign powers  believed  with  good  reason 
that  the  United  States  would  fight,  tf 
necessary,  to  protect  its  vital  interests, 
and,  therefore,  war  in  1849  was  unneces- 
sary. 

The  hi:storical  import  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  that  the  United  States  will 
not  tolerate  outside  intervention  in  the 
Americas  and  that  the  United  States  will 
take  whatever  measures  are  necessary  to 
prevent  outside  intervention  in  the 
Americas,  including  the  use  of  military 
force. 

Cuba  is  a  part  of  the  Americas.  There 
is  now  and  has  been  outside  intervention 
in  Cuba  There  are  today  Soviet  mili- 
tary forces  in  Cuba  by  our  own  Govern- 
ment's admission.  The  Communist  gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  is  a  puppet  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  United  States  State 
Department  takes  the  petition  that  Cuba 
is  a  part  of  the  Sino-Soviet  Bloc.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  there  can  be  no 
question  but  that  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Communist  puppet  government  of 
Cuba  are  right  now,  as  they  have  been 
for  some  time,  flaunting  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, Even  our  State  Department  can- 
not deny  this. 

To  say  that  the  United  States  will  take 
action  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine  if 
there  is  ar,  attempt  to  export  communism 
from  Cuba  to  other  parts  of  the  Americas 
by  force  or  threat  of  force,  is  but  to 
admit  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  not 
been  applied  by  the  United  States  in  the 
case  of  Cuba  itself,  and  to  admit  that 
an  excepti'in  has  been  made  to  that  Doc- 
trine. It  is  to  admit  that  the  clear 
historical  meaning  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine has  been  abandoned  as  a  corner- 
stone of  United  States  foreign  policy 
and  that  there  has  been  substituted 
therefor,  in  desecration  of  the  name  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  a  policy  of  expe- 
diency, hesitation,  and  indecision.  If 
an  exception  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is 
made  in  the  case  of  Cuba  to  avoid  a  di- 
rect confrontation  of  Cominunist  power, 
how  can  v,e  expect  the  Communists  to 
believe  that  we  will  not  make  another  ex- 
ception for  their  further  encroachment 
in  the  Americas? 

After  one  exception  can  the  American 
people  believe  that  another  exception 
will  not  be  made  if  the  Communists  move 
into  Costa  Rica  or  Guatemala?  Can  our 
Latin  American  neighbors  have  any  con- 
fidence that  the  United  States  will  be  any 
more  resolute  in  coming  to  their  aid 
against  communism  than  in  the  case  of 
Cuba,  when  the  judgment  of  our  Latin 
American  neighbors  must  be  reached  by 
balancing  the  oral  assurances  of  our  Gov- 
ernment against  the  U.S.  record  of 
inaction  against  foreign  interven- 
tion in  Cuoa?  How  can  we  expect  olu- 
European  and  Asian  allies  to  have  faith 
that  we  w:.ll  stand  fii-mly  by  their  side 


against  the  forces  of  communism.  v>hen 
we  have  not  taken  firm  action  on  Cuba, 
which  adjoins  our  own  shores? 

A  Monroe  Doctrine,  invariably  en- 
forced, is  a  pillar  of  strength  on  which 
the  American  people  and  our  allies  could 
place  confidence,  A  Monroe  Doctrine  re- 
interpreted to  permit  exceptions  for  the 
sake  of  expediency  is  but  a  reed  in  the 
wind  on  which  no  one  can  put  a  finger, 
much  less  place  faith. 

Too  many  fundamental  principles 
which  have  formed  the  foundation  on 
which  our  Nation  has  achieved  greatness 
are  being  sacrificed  and  abandoned  to  the 
realm  of  relativity  through  the  process 
of  reinterpre'.ation.  The  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, which  has  constituted  the  one  un- 
wavering element  of  our  foreign  policy 
since  1823.  must  not  be  allowed  to  become 
a  hollow  and  irrelevant  cliche  as  a  result 
of  expedient  redefinition  in  order  to  avoid 
a  difficult  decision. 

The  situation  in  Cuba  does  present  a 
difficult  choice  and  the  responsibility 
which  falls  on  the  present  administration 
in  seeking  a  course  designed  to  success- 
fully resolve  it  Is  a  heavy  one.  Ameri- 
cans should  be  fully  appraised  of  the 
ramifications  of  any  policy  which  is 
adopted  toward  the  Cuban  situation. 
Whatever  actions  this  country  takes 
with  regard  to  Cuba,  whether  alone  or  in 
concert  with  other  nations  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere,  will  have  far-reaching 
implications  throughout  the  world,  par- 
ticularly in  such  trouble  spots  as  Berlin. 
The  complications  involved,  however,  can 
never  justify  an  abandonment  cf  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  nor  an  underestimation 
of  the  menace  constituted  by  a  Sino- 
Soviet  base  of  operations  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  The  security  of  the 
United  States  and  the  security  of  the 
entire  Western  Hemisphere  are  seriously 
threatened  by  the  Communist  domina- 
tion of  Cuba. 

Cuba  at  this  time  is  rapidly  being  con- 
verted into  an  island  fortress.  It  is 
small  comfort  that  the  emphasis  of  the 
present  military  buildup  is  along  defen- 
sive lines,  if,  indeed,  that  be  the  case. 
The  expulsion  of  Sino-Soviet  domina- 
tion from  the  Western  Hemisphere  will 
constitute  a  more  formidable  undertak- 
ing with  every  passing  day.  and  we 
should  have  no  doubt,  in  view  of  their 
past  performance,  that  the  Communists 
will  step  up  their  offensive  from  Cuba 
against  other  American  States  in  direct 
proportion  to  their  increasing  military 
potential  In  Cuba. 

While  it  is  clear  that  there  is  little 
hope  for  unanimous  action  by  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  erad- 
icate Communist  tyranny  from  Cuba,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  believe  that  many, 
certainly  a  majority,  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican States  would  participate  with  the 
United  States  in  an  action  of  interven- 
tion against  the  Cuban  Communist  re- 
gime in  their  own  self-defense.  Many 
Latin  American  nations,  particularly 
those  small  nations  in  Central  America. 
are  now  in  dire  circumstances  due  to 
Communist  infiltration,  subversion,  agi- 
tation and  propaganda  directed  against 
them  from  Cuba.  The  longer  a  decision 
on  Cuba  is  postponed  the  less  able  to 
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participate  will  be  our  Latin  American 
friends:  and  if  the  decision  is  postponed 
too  long,  some  of  them  may  well  by  that 
time  have  already  fallen  to  the  inten- 
sive Communist  ba  •ra;^e  and  themselves 
constitute  a  part  of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc. 

This  is  no  time  to  follow  a  'watch  and 
see"  or  "let  the  dust  settle"  policy  on 
Sino-Soviet  intervention  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  In  this  matter,  time  is  not 
on  our  side. 

The  application  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine in  its  pertinence  to  the  present  sit- 
uation was  clearly  set  forth  in  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
September  5.  1962,  and  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  this  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  MoNitoE  Doctrine 

The  year  was  18i;3.  Imperialist  Russia, 
filled  with  ambltlom  to  extend  its  domain, 
was  pushing  Its  power  along  the  northwest 
coast  of  North  Amerl  la..  In  an  alliance  with 
Austria  and  Prussia  whose  territories  in- 
cluded parts  of  what  is  now  East  Germany, 
the  Russians  were  tltreatenlng  to  intervene 
in  revolutions  In  Cen  ral  and  South  America, 

In  that  situation  the  US,  Secretary  of 
State.  John  Quincy  A  lams,  proposed  and  the 
President  of  the  IJniied  States,  Mr.  Monroe, 
issued  a  statement  fddressed  to  the  Euro- 
pean powers. 

■'We  owe  it  therefore  to  candor."  said  the 
President  of  the  Unl.ed  States,  "and  to  the 
amicable  relations  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  tliose  powers,  to  declare 
that  we  should  consic  er  any  attempt  on  their 
part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portions 
of  this  hemisphere,  as  dangerous  to  our  peace 
and  safety." 

The  United  States,  in  those  days,  was  a 
weak  country.  It  ccmprlsed  less  than  half 
its  present  continentil  expanse;  it  numbered 
barely  9  million  peoi)le:  it  had  only  a  small 
Navy  and  less  Armj .  It  was  certainly  no 
such  power  in  the  world  as  Austria,  Prussia, 
Prance  or  Imperial  Rjssia,  And  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  In  most  of  the  chancelleries  of  the 
world  there  was  cortemptuous  amusement 
at  President  Monroe  s  bold  pretensions. 

For  they  were  bole .  It  took  considerable 
courage  for  the  President  to  act  alone  in- 
stead of  waiting  for  Great  Britain,  which 
had  suggested  a  Joint  statement  but  some- 
how never  got  around  to  acting  on  it.  Nei- 
ther Mr  Adams  nor  Mr  Monroe  were  quite 
sure  how  they  would  implement  their  policy 
if  it  were  challengec  by  the  great  powers. 
But  believing  the  ftep  necessary  to  this 
country's  peace  and  safety,  they  did  not  let 
uncertainty  paralyze  their  decision. 

Those  quiet  words  shorn  of  all  bombast, 
served  their  purpose  for  140  years,  through 
many  tests,  because  the  world  came  to  be- 
lieve we  meant  what  we  said.  The  Monroe 
Doctrine  did  not  kee )  the  United  States  out 
of  wars.  It  did  assure  that  no  foreign  power 
would  come  to  thre.iten  us  upon  our  own 
doorstep. 

Or  at  least,  the  Monroe  I>octrine  did  so 
until  our  own  day. 

It  can  hardly  be  a  secret  to  anyone  that  a 
new  imperialist  Russia  is  extending  its  sys- 
tem to  this  hemisph(>re.  The  system  of  the 
present  Government  of  Cuba  Is  the  Commu- 
nist system.  And  this  week  the  Castro  re- 
gime signed  a  milita-y  pact  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  which  it  is  frankly  and  publicly 
acknowledged  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  help 
train  and  provide  arms  to  the  Cuban  Army. 

But  a  difference  b-'tween  the  centuries  is 
that   today    Secretaries   of   State   and   Presi- 


dents of  tlie  United  States  have  reacted  dlf- 
lerently  Both  President  Eisenhower  and 
President  Kennedy  have  asserted  that  the 
Monroe  I>octrine  is  not  dead.  But  up  to 
yesterday  neither  had  chosen  to  implement 
it;  both  have  relied  instead  upon  the  so- 
called  machinery  of  the  inter-American  se- 
curity system. 

That  is,  the  U.S,  Government  has  put  its 
trust  in  the  hope  that  others  will  act  rather 
than  in  acting  itself.  Where  once  a  weak 
nation  was  bold  enough  to  put  Its  shield 
over  the  other  nations  of  the  hemisphere, 
a  strong  nation  has  hoped  that  its  weak 
neighbors  will  somehow  rise  and  shield  it 
from  a  danger  on  Its  own  doorstep. 

So  matters  stood  until  yesterday.  Now 
President  Kennedy  has  Issued  a  statement 
saying  that  the  CasUo  government  of  Cuba 
will  not  be  permitted  to  extend  its  influence 
further  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
strongly  implied  that  the  United  States  will 
stand  by  its  doctrine  of  140  years  ago. 

Just  2  years  ago — in  July  1960 — Mr.  Khru- 
shchev said  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  dead. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  says  it  is 
still  alive.  Now  the  problem  today,  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  imperial  Russia,  is  for  the 
United  States  to  convince  the  world  that  it 
means  exactly  what  It  says. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  columnist,  William  S. 
White,  has  also  done  an  excellent  simi- 
mation  of  the  Cuban  situation  in  his 
column  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  on  September  5.  1962,  en- 
titled "The  Menace  of  Communist 
Cuba."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  column  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Menace  of  Communist  Cuba 
(By  William  S.  White) 

The  Soviet  Union's  publicly  boasted  mili- 
tary penetration  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
in  Castro  Cuba  is  many  things,  apart  from 
the  most  insolent  menace  to  the  New  World 
that  the  United  States  has  ever  tolerated. 

It  destroys  forever  the  airy  assurances  of 
pseudoliberals  that  revolutionary  move- 
ments are  fine  things.  Indeed — so  long  as 
they  involve  leftwingers  and  not  right- 
wingers. 

It  places  a  terrible  responsibility  before 
history  upon  all  those  Americans  who 
cheered  Fidel  Castro  on  in  Cuba  long  past 
the  point  where  it  was  plain  that  he  was 
transplanting  the  evil  fungus  of  armed  in- 
ternational communism  to  within  90  miles 
of  otir  Florida  coastline. 

UNMASKS   COMMUNISM 

It  bankrupts  the  whole  evangelistic  theory, 
parroted  with  religious  fervor,  that  commu- 
nism results  from  capitalistic  injustice,  et 
cetera,  and  will  vanish  at  once,  given  the 
spreading  of  sufficient  welfarism  among  the 
masses.  Cuba,  before  Castro,  was  never  half 
so  underprivileged  as  dozens  of  other  lands 
which  have  nevertheless  never  sought  the 
lethal  embrace  of  Moscow. 

It  fully  supports  what  has  long  been  fully 
obvious — that  communism,  like  Hltlerism  be- 
fore it,  is  a  movement  of  bandit  ferocity  and 
cannot  be  explained  by  old-lady  minds  as 
simply  springing  from  too  little  milk  for  the 
kiddies  and  too  little  free  land  for  the  work- 
ers and  peasants. 

It  brings  into  the  gravest  question  the 
practicality  of  the  vast  effort  being  made  by 
the  United  States  through  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  to  cure  all  the  ills  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica with  economic  aid.  Foreign  aid  is  a 
sound  and  splendid  thing — when  it  is  given 
to  nations  willing  and  able  to  use  it  for  free- 


dom's strength  and  openly  and  unashamedly 
against  communism 

But  the  bulk  of  the  more  powerful  Latin 
American  nations,  while  avidly  ready  for  our 
economic  aid,  repeatedly  have  refused  to  fol- 
low us  in  any  total  quarantine  of  Castro 
Cuba.  It  is  fashionable  to  say  that  we,  the 
United  States,  should  never  force  our  views 
upon  the  recipients  of  our  aid.  This  is  the 
line  even  when  precisely  our  views  are  es- 
sential to  maintain  that  freedom  from  for- 
eign domination  for  which  the  Latins  so 
endlessly  clamor- -especially  those  who  have 
snuggled  up  closest  to  International  com- 
munism. 

And  brought  into  question,  too.  is  the 
very  validity  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States.  This  association  of  the  nations  of 
this  hemisphere  was  created  to  prevent  Just 
the  kind  of  foreign  penetration  which  is 
and  long  has  been  so  openly  Involved  in 
Castro  Cuba. 

But  an  effective  majority  of  the  OAS  has 
thus  far  been  unwilling  to  take  any  fully  ra- 
tional step  against  Castro  Cuba.  The  most 
ironic  of  all  excuses  is  given  by  the  nation 
closest  in  geography  to  us,  Mexico.  She  has 
said  that  while  she  would  like  to  help,  she 
just  can't  find  any  precedent  for  it  in  int«r- 
national  practice.  There  is  a  sour  Jest  in 
this — for  Mexico,  of  course.  Is  famotis  for  its 
scrupulous  respect  for  both  law  and  Justice. 

COURSE  FOR  UNITED  STATES 

So  what  is  now  left  to  the  United  States? 

We  should  try  one  more  time  to  persuade 
the  Organization  of  American  States  to  act 
in  honesty  and  honor  against  the  Soviet 
cancer  in  the  Caribbean. 

Failing  this,  we  should  raise  a  new  col- 
lective military  organization  from  among 
the  minority  who  are  our  real  friends  in 
Latin  America.  Much  the  same  was  done  in 
1949,  when  we  created  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  from  within  the  United 
Nations  when  it  became  clear  that  the  U.N, 
would  do  nothing  about  Soviet  aggression 
In  Europe. 

And  falling  this,  the  United  States  should 
act  alone  to  cleiir  the  Soviet  military  ap- 
paratus from  Castro  Cuba,  come  what  might. 

Mr,  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  weekly  report  to  the  people  released 
Monday,  September  3.  1962.  I  pointed 
out  that  not  only  are  there  Soviet  troops 
in  Cuba  and  missile  bases  in  Cuba,  but 
also  there  is  strong  evidence  that  the 
Soviets  have  built  or  are  in  the  process  of 
building  a  space  satellite  tracking  sta- 
tion on  the  north  coast  of  Cuba,  Little, 
if  anything,  has  been  reported  in  the 
press  on  the  evidence  which  points  to  the 
construction  of  a  Soviet  satellite  tracking 
station  in  this  Communist  outpost.  Al- 
though both  of  the  national  wire  ."services 
carried  stories  concerning  my  weekly  re- 
port to  the  people  of  September  3  on  the 
Cuban  situation,  neither  made  any  ref- 
erence to  this  particular  item.  It  is  in- 
t.eresting  to  note  that  in  an  article  re- 
leased by  the  United  Press  International 
from  Mexico  City  dated  S<iitember  4. 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
this  morning,  September  6.  there  is  re- 
lated a  report  that  a  satellite  tracking 
station  is  under  construction  near  Bahia 
Honda  in  Cuba.  Because  of  rather  ob- 
vious security  implications,  it  would  not 
be  appropriate  at  this  time  to  publicly 
discuss  the  full  implications  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Soviet  satellite  tracking  sta- 
tion in  Cuba,  only  a  short  distance  from 
the  Florida  coast  and  Cape  Canaveral. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  there  are  very 
serious  implications,  some  of  them  of  a 
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military  nature.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  weekly  report  to 
the  people  for  September  3,  1962.  and  a 
copy  of  a  news  article  entitled  "Exiles  Re- 
lease Details  of  Cuban  Arms  Buildup," 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
for  September  6,  1962,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  ihe  Record,  as  follows: 

CcBAN    PoLiCT    Paralysis   Costs 
I  Weekly  newsletter  of  Seria'-or  Strom  Thuh- 

Mo.vD.  Democrat,  of  South  Carolina,  Sept. 

3.    1962) 

The  policy  '^f  Lhe  United  St.ites  on  Cuba 
provides  for  ».;story  an  almost  perfect  rec- 
ord—a perfect  record  of  errors.  Cistro  and 
communism  took  over  In  Cuba  without  even 
fighting  a  battle,  much  less  a  war.  The 
takeover  was  accomplished  with  an  official 
nod  of  approval  from  the  United  States,  plus 
direct  assistance  In  the  form  of  a  US.  em- 
bargo on  arms  to  the  Batista  government 
which  Castro  succeeded  In  power. 

At  best,  our  Government's  refusal  to  ac- 
knowledge Castro's  Communist  ties  was  an 
example  of  gross  misjudgment.  Castro's 
participation  In  the  Communist  Insurrection 
In  BogotA,  Colombia,  on  April  9,  1948.  and 
the  d.iys  following,  while  Castro  was  'visit- 
ing" Bogota  as  a  member  of  the  World  Fed- 
eration of  Democratic  Youth,  was  known 
to  almoet  every  intelligence  agency  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  Efforts  of  the  Com- 
munists to  break  up  the  ninth  inter-Amer- 
ican conference  resulted  in  the  murder  of 
Countless  persons  and  property  dani.ige  in 
Bogota  estimated  at  over  $21  million.  This 
was  a  major  Incident,  the  flies  on  wliich 
should  not  have  been  overlooked. 

Even  after  Castro's  takeover,  our  re.-sponse 
to  the  danger  was  lethargic.  Only  after 
Castro's  Red  government  seized  properties 
of  American  citizens  did  the  United  States 
take  Cuba  off  the  preferential  sugar  quota 
and  break  diplomatic  relations.  The  inevi- 
table flrmg  squad  purge  which  follows  a 
Communist  t.ikco.er  -A'cat  virtually  uiilIi.i;- 
lenged. 

A  plan  was  fir.ally  set  In  motion  to  do 
somethln::  about  the  presence  of  a  Com- 
munist outpost  in  the  Americas.  The  plan 
formulated  and  approved  called  for  an 
invasion  of  Cuba,  financed  and  sponsored 
by  the  United  States  and  carried  out  by 
Cuban  refugees.  The  Invasion  was  origi- 
nally scheduled  for  November  30,  1960,  but 
was  delayed  taecau.se  of  the  change  in  admln- 
i.strntions.  The  new  administration,  like  its 
predecessor,  considered  the  danger  of  a  Com- 
munist Cuba  so  grave  as  to  Justify  the  in- 
va,5ion.  It  was  therefore  rescheduled  for 
April   17,   1961, 

Then  the  blunders  began  in  earnest.  In- 
stead of  keeping  Ca.nro  In  the  dark  as  to 
what  level  of  force  to  expect  when  the  In- 
vasion began,  the  United  States  announced 
in  advance  of  the  invasion  that  no  American 
forces  would  go  to  the  aid  of  a  revolution 
against  Cuba's  Communist  government.  This 
dL.couraged  a  ix^pular  uprising  and  took 
much  of  the  pressure  oil  Cistro.  The  plan 
called  for  a  second  air  strike  to  follow  that 
of  April  15  to  complete  the  destruction  of 
Cxstro's  then-meager  air  force,  but  at  the 
Hst  minute,  diplomatic  qualms  caused  It  to 
be  canceled.  The  Invaders  were  left  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Communist  forces.  The  United 
States  denied,  then  admitted,  Us  major  part 
la  the  Invasion. 

Because  of  timidity  and  IndeciMon,  the 
Justified  and  necessary  invasion  became  a 
fliisco.  The  Un.ted  States  not  only  had  to 
be.ir  all  the  criticism  which  would  have  fol- 
lowed a  successful  ilciuldation  of  communism 


In  Cuba,  even  had  U.S.  forces  been  directly 
committed,  but  the  United  States  also  had 
to  bear  the  loss  of  confidence  and  respect  re- 
sulting from  the  obvious  incompetence  which 
caused  the  Invasion  to  fail  and  the  invaders 
to  be  sacrificed.  Since  the  ill-fated  inva- 
sion blunders,  our  policy  toward  Communist 
Cuba  can  best  be  described  as  "timid,"  and 
the  situation  has  grown  from  bad  to  worse, 

Comrriunlsm  is  now  firmly  Intrenched  in 
Cuba,  The  Communists  have  had  more  than 
2'^  years  to  purge  and  Indoctrinate  the 
Cuban  people.  Communist  agents  and  spe- 
cialists from  all  over  the  world  have  been 
moved  i:-:lo  Cuba  In  large  numbers.  Castro's 
military  forces  are  the  largest  and  best 
equipped— with  Russian  and  Czech  arms 
and  jet  aircraft — in  Latin  America.  Prom 
Cuba  flows  an  ever  increasing  tide  of  Com- 
munist prop.Tganda  and  subversion  directed 
at  Latin  America.  There  Is  substantial  evi- 
dence that  there  are  now  at  least  four  inter- 
mediate range  ballistic  missile  bases  In 
Cuba.  Flecent  reports  strongly  indicate  that 
an  undetermined  number  of  Soviet  military 
forces  has  landed  In  Cuba.  There  Is  also 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Soviets  have 
built  or  are  building  a  space  satellite  track- 
ing station  on  the  north  coast  of  Cuba. 
This  will  constitute  a  major  advantage  for 
the  Soviijt  space  program  because  the  So- 
viet.5  have  no  other  such  site  available  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

All  La',ln  America  is  in  turmoil  because 
of  Communist  pressures  launched  from 
Cuba  As  long  as  Cuba  Is  Communist  con- 
trolled, there  can  be  no  stability  In  Latin 
America.  We  can't  buy  our  way  out  with 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  which  has  been 
aptly  du  3bed  the  "alliance  for  socialism." 
If.  as  has  been  proposed,  we  cut  off  military 
aid  to  Latin  American  countries,  It  will 
create  a  vacuum  of  power  in  all  Latin 
America  .is  It  did  In  Cuba  and  permit  com- 
munism to  take  over  without  fighting  a 
battle. 

The  longer  the  United  States  waits  to 
e.xpel  communism  from  Cuba,  the  more  diffi- 
cult will  be  the  job.  All  Americans  are 
reluctant  to  commit  American  men  to  bat- 
tle, but  It  is  now  clear  that  It  Is  American 
liberty  ai;  stake.  If  circumstances  In  1960 
and  early  1961  Justified  decisions  by  two 
administrations  that  a  U.S. -sponsored  In- 
v.asion  of  Cuba  was  essential,  how  can  the 
far  worse  circumstances  of  today  require 
less?  Inaction  can  be  Justified  at  this  point 
only  by  a  no-win  policy  of  paralysis. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  6,  1962] 

E.xn.E:5  Release  Details  of  Cuba  Arms 

BtnLDtjp 

(By  Jaime  Plenn) 

Mexico  Citt.  September  4. — A  detailed  re- 
port on  distribution  of  nearly  20,000  Rtisslan, 
Chinese.  Algerian,  and  African  military  men, 
naval  and  air  bases  and  guided  missile 
launching  pads  In  Ciiba  was  released  here  to- 
day by  a  Cuban  student  exile  office. 

The  report,  with  a  map  assertedly  showing 
the  bases  under  Soviet  control,  was  obtained 
from  antl-Castro  resistance  forces  "and  other 
sources."  according  to  Angel  Gonzalez,  head 
of  the  Directorio  Revoluclonarlo  Estudlantl, 
exiled  in  5Icxlco. 

The  report  said  that  between  June  25  and 
August  15  at  least  10.000  military  men  from 
behind  tl^.e  Iron  Curtain  Joined  the  8,000 
foreign  mi?rcenaries  already  In  Cuba. 

All  are  disguised  as  technicians,  the  state- 
ment said. 

One  mii.sl!e  station  is  being  Installed  near 
the  port  of  Bahla  Honda  In  Plnar  del  Rio 
Province  and  another  near  Varadero  Beach 
In  Matan;:as   Province,   the  statement  said. 

Both  arij  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Cuba 
about  100  miles  from  the  Florida  coast. 


"Every  province  In  Cuba  has  been  forti- 
fied," the  statement  declared,  and  new  con- 
centration camps  have  been  established  to 
hold  militia  and  army  officers  who  protested 
being  displaced  by  Soviet  and  Chinese  com- 
manders," 

More  than  3,000  Russians  were  landed  at 
Bahla  Honda  for  work  on  a  launching  pad 
and  a  nearby  sateliue  tracking  station,  the 
repKJrt  said.  About  15  Russian  vessels  have 
been  unloading  personnel  and  equipment  In 
recent  weeks,  it  said. 

Near  Varadero  Beach  a  ba.se  has  been 
staffed  by  l.fiOO  Russians.  Gonzalez  declared 

Information  from  the  underground,  as  re- 
layed by  the  exile  student  group,  Is  similar 
to  reports  made  the  past  week  by  newly 
arrived  Cuban  relugees  from  Havana. 

Mr.  THURMOND,  Mr.  President,  we 
have  waited  for  the  dust  to  settle  in 
Cuba.  The  dust  which  settled  is  both 
red  and  active.  It  is  in  the  process  of 
contaminating:  the  entire  Western  Hem- 
isphere. The  time  has  come  for  Cuba 
to  be  decontaminated.  The  best  method 
of  decontamination  can  be  determined 
with  the  advice  of  our  military  leadcr<^. 
once  the  basic  decision  to  decontaminate 
is  made  by  our  civihan  leaders. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Piesidcnt,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  recinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SELP-E3VrPLOYED  INDIVIDUALS  TAX 
RETIREMENT   ACT   OF    1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  con.sideration 
of  the  bill  (HR.  10'  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  voluntary  pension  plans 
by  self-employed  individuals. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  a  vote  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nebra.ska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  for 
a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
Smith  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair>. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  certain  measures  on  the 
calendar  to  which  there  i,s  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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FAVORING  TRAl-EL  BY  LEGISLATIVE 
AND  GO\'ER^^MENT  EIMPLOYEES 
ON  U-S.  AIR  K^G  CARRIERS 

Mr.  M.^NSFIEIJD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  cc  nsent  that  the  Senate 
procef^d  to  the  corsideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1884.  Senate  Concurrent  R<>.«;olution 
53. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution wiil  be  s;Ated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  thf  S?nate. 

The  Legislativi  Clefk.  A  concurrent 
resolution  'S.  Cnn.  Re.=  .  53  >  favoring 
travel  by  leeislaive  and  Government 
employees  on  U.S.  air  fiac  carriers. 

The  PRESIDIN  3  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  p  esent  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  coi sider  the  concurrent 
resolution  which  1  ad  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  with  an 
amendment,  on  p;.ee  2,  line  1,  after  the 
word  ■  that",  to  st  ikc  out  "where  travel 
is  to  be  performed  by  legislative  and 
Government  employees  that  said  travel 
be  performed  by  t:iem  on  United  Stales 
air  flag  carriers  on  .space  available  basis" 
and  insert  "when  travel  on  official  busi- 
ness is  to  be  performed  on  civil  aircraft 
by  legislative  anc  Goveriunent  ofScers 
and  employees,  that  said  travel  be  per- 
formed by  them  cm  Umted  States  flag 
air  carriers.  exc(  pt  where  travel  on 
other  aircraft  (ai  is  e.ssential  to  the  offi- 
cial bu.'^ine.s.s  concerned,  or  ib""  is  neces- 
sary to  avoid  unreasonable  delay,  ex- 
pense, or  inconvenience";  so  as  to  make 
the  concurrent  resolution  read: 

Rcsohed  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representative  1  con'^urring) ,  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  \i-hen  travel  on  official 
business  is  to  be  pe  -formed  on  civil  aircraft 
by  legislative  and  Government  ofScers  and 
employees,  that  sale  travel  be  performed  by 
them  on  United  St;  tes  flag  air  carriers,  ex- 
cept where  travel  (m  other  aircraft  (a)  Is 
essential  to  the  ofllrlal  bu.s:ness  concerned, 
or  (b)  is  necess.irj  to  avoid  unreasonable 
delay,  expense,  or  in  -onvenlence. 

The  amendmen,  was  agreed  to. 
The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"Concurrent  resolution  favoring  air 
travel  by  legislativ?  and  Govermnent  of- 
ficers and  employees  on  United  States 
flag  air  carriers." 

The  preamble  v  as  amended,  so  as  to 
read : 

"Whereas  Congress  has  by  statute  directed 
the  preferential  us<  of  United  States  flag 
merchant  vessels  Iti  connection  with  all 
travel  by  Governme  it  employees;   and 

Whereas  as  a  mat  er  of  general  policy  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  has  for 
many  years  urged  the  preferential  use  of 
United  States  flag  air  carriers  by  govern- 
mental employees  ai  d  United  States  govern- 
mental departments  and  agencies  ha\e 
adopted  regtUations  accordingly;    and 

Whereas  the  devilopment  and  preserva- 
tion of  a  sound  and  strong  United  States 
civil  air  fleet  Is  mo  t  vital  to  the  national 
welfare  and  Interes'  and  Its  strength  and 
prestige  constantly  maintained  and  pre- 
served: Now,  therefo.'e,  be  It 
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Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
m  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port 'No  1922;.  explainmg  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  m  the  Rjec- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

ITRPOSK     OF     THE     BJCSOLmON 

The  purp<>se  of  the  resolution  is  to  ex- 
press m  unefjuivocal  terms  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  tiiat  all  oflicial  air  travel  by  em- 
ployees and  officials  of  Uie  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  k>e  i>erformed  on  Uj3  -flag  car- 
riers except  under  the  most  limited  circum- 
stances, 

ANALYSIS     CF      T1!E     RE.'^C)I.t-rlON 

The  resolution  expresses  the  sense  cf  the 
Congress  that  all  official  travel  by  Federal 
officials  and  employees  should  be  performed 
aboard  US  -flag  carrier?  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing limited  exceptions; 

(li  Where  travel  aboard  an  aircraft  other 
than  a  U.S  -flag  carrier  is  essential  to  tlie 
official  business  concerned;   or 

I  2  I  Where  s.ich  travel  is  necessary  to  avoid 
vinreasonable  delay  expense,  or  incon- 
venience. 

It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  com.mlttee  that 
the  exceptions  cited  be  construed  narrowly. 
The  resolution  applies  only  to  official  Gov- 
ernment travel  and  not  personal  travel.  The 
term  "Government  employees"  Includes  every 
employee  of  the  executive,  judicial,  and  leg- 
islative branches  of  Government  including 
elected  and  appointed  officials.  All  air  travel 
by  such  persons  which  is  paid  for  by  the 
Federal  Government,  subject  to  the  excep- 
tions cited,  must  be  aboard  US -flag  air 
carriers.  The  conunittee  recopni/es  that  the 
term  "Government  employees"  includes 
legislative  employees.  It  appreciates  the 
argument  that  inclusion  of  the  phrase  "leg- 
islative and"  in  the  resolution  is  redundant 
The  committee,  liowever.  included  this 
phrase  to  make  it  unequlvixrally  cltar  that 
if  any  ambiguity  In  fact  exists  with  respect 
to  interpretation  of  the  term  "Government 
employees  "  that  inclusion  of  the  words  "leg- 
islative and"  would  remove  any  scintilla  of 
doubt. 

The  committee  recognizes  in  incorporating 
the  exceptions  Into  this  declaration  of  con- 
gressional Intent  that  there  are  Instances 
where  Inspection,  studies,  or  observations  of 
aspects  of  foreign  aircraft  necessit«ite  tlie  use 
of  such  aircraft.  The  committee  also  recog- 
nizes that  in  limited  inst.ances  use  of  U.S.- 
fiag  carriers  might  result  in  unnecessary  lay- 
overs, travel  via  unnecessarily  circuit^ius 
routes,  cases  where  time  Is  of  such  essence 
that  schedules  of  U.S.  carriers  might  not  be 
adequate  and  where  foreign  policy  objectives 
might  be  frustrated.  However,  the  comniit- 
tee  wishes  to  emphasize  that  with  the  mag- 
nificent, extensive,  and  efflcler.t  network  of 
worldwide  service  provided  by  American  car- 
riers. Instances  requiring  use  of  foreign  car- 
riers should  be  rare. 

The  committee  al.<!n  wishes  to  caution 
that  the  second  exception  should  not  be  ap- 
plicable in  those  Instances  where  travel 
aboard  foreign  aircraft  would  result  In  svich 
small  savings  that  it  would  defeat  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  re.solutlon  to  provide  Ameri- 
can carriers  with  needed  revenue,  and  to 
strengthen  this  country's  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position. 

The  committee  wishes  to  make  clear  that 
the  resolution  is  not  Intended  to  favor  one 
mode  of  transpM^rtation  over  another.  Its 
purpose  is  only  to  make  clear  the  policy 
with  respect  to  the  u.se  of  U.S.  transporta- 
tion facilities  wherever  feasible,  and  to  make 
this  policy  clear  with  respect  to  air  travel, 
as  It  presently  Is  with  respect  to  travel 
aboard  ocean  carriers.    This  policy  declara- 


tion is  consistent  with  the  provision  of  the 
Merch-ant  Marine  Act  of  lb>36  i  49  Stat  2015  i  , 
which  states: 

"Any  offlcer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  traveling  on  offici<U  business  overseas 
or  to  or  from  any  of  the  possessions  of  the 
United  States  shall  travel  and  transport  his 
personal  effects  on  ships  registered  under  the 
l»ws  of  the  United  States  where  such  ships 
are  available  unless  the  necessity  of  his 
mission  requires  the  use  of  a  ship  under  a 
foreign  flag." 

BACKOEOUND  OF  THS  RKSOl-UTION 

This  commlt'ee  has  for  s.>me  time  ex- 
pressed concern  with  respect  to  the  prac- 
tice of  Federal  «'mployee8  on  official  business 
purchasing  air  transportation  atKxard  foreign 
aircraft.  It  has  on  many  occasions  urged 
the  adoption  of  appropriate  regulations  by 
the  various  Federal  agencies  to  prevent  tm- 
necessary  diversion  of  Goveriunent  air  travel 
to  foreign  air  ca-rlers. 

Two  years  age,  the  chairman  of  your  com- 
mittee requested  the  State  Department,  the 
International  Coop>eratlon  Administration, 
and  the  U.S  Information  Agency  to  make  a 
study  of  vouchers  for  travel  originating  In 
Washington.  DC.  destined  to  foreign  points. 
The  results  of  tl:e  study  indicated  th.it  dur- 
ing a  4-month  period,  from  these  three 
agencies  alone,  ■ilmost  one-Third  of  nil  in- 
ternational air  passenger  and  cargo  trt.ns- 
portatlon  from  Washington,  DC  was  by 
foreign  air  carriers. 

Your  committee  wr\s  dl.'^tressed  th.it  the 
various  agencies  of  Government  did  not  heed 
the  admonition  of  the  committee.  As  r-.  con- 
sequence, on  March  29.  1961,  your  chairm.an 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  President  which 
stated,   in  part,  as  follows: 

"For  several  years  the  Senate  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  has  been 
concerned  with  the  amount  of  travel  on 
foreign  airlines  by  U.S.  Government  em- 
ployees and  their  dependents — travel  paid 
for  by  Government  funds  •  •  •  I  have  also 
noted  that  the  June  1960  issvie  of  Survey  of 
Current  Business  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conlmerce  reports  that  In  1959  for- 
eign airlines  received  over  »200  million  from 
American  citizens  traveling  abroad,  eight 
times  the  amount  that  they  received  In  1950 
from  the  same  source. 

"On  December  19,  19C0.  the  State  Depart- 
ment issued  definite  Instructions  to  the  three 
agencies  mentioned  above  to  use  American - 
flag  carriers  for  their  travel  A  copy  of  this 
directive  Is  attached.  1  bring  this  to  your 
attention  because  of  your  interest  In  our 
balance-of-pajTnents  problem  and  with  the 
thought  that  consideration  might  be  given 
to  having  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  Issue  a  directive  to  all  Government 
departments  along  the  lines  of  the  directive 
Issued  by  the  Stfvte  Department  Such  a  di- 
rective would  serve  two  purposes:  One,  It 
would  help  us  ki^ep  the  American  dollars  In 
the  possession  of  our  own  companies;  sec- 
ondly, It  would  give  a  needed  assist  to  our 
American-flag  carriers  who  find  themselves 
taking  second  place  In  the  international  air 
travel  market  to  the  foreign  airlines  who 
are  Government -owned,  wholly  or  in  part, 
or  completely  subsidized   ' 

Tlie  full  text  of  the  letter  is  set  furth  in 
the  appendix.  On  April  6.  the  White  House 
replied:  "This  matter  is  being  given  high 
priority  by  the  Bureau"  [of  the  Budget] 
The  text  of  that  letter  is  set  forth  in  the 
appendix.  On  Aj^ril  17,  1961,  the  Honorable 
David  E  Bell,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  transmitted  a  memorandum  to  the 
heads  of  all  executive  dcpartn-ieiits  advising 
them  of  the  "promulgation  of  an  amend- 
ment" to  the  standardized  GLveinment  reg- 
ulations so  as  to  reqtUre  wherever  feasible 
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the  use  of  American  air  carriers  when  travel- 
ing by  air.  The  memorandum  of  transmit- 
tal, together  with  the  amendment  Is  also 
set  forth  in  the  appendix. 

NEED   FOR   RESOLUTION — CONCLUSION 

The  Federal  Government,  over  the  years, 
has  expended  considerable  sums  both  di- 
rectly. In  the  form  of  subsidy,  and  Indirectly, 
to  encourage  the  development  of  an  adequate 
system  of  American  domestic  and  interna- 
tional air  transportation. 

The  efforts  of  Government  and  private 
industry  have  resulted  in  establishing  the 
world's  finest,  fastest,  and  safest  air  trans- 
portation system.  Your  committee  Is  strong- 
ly of  the  view  that  with  this  substantial 
Investment,  it  would  be  senseless  not  to  em- 
ploy every  reasonable  means  to  Insure  the 
continued  excellence  and  economic  health 
of  the  American  air  transportation  system. 
Air  travel  performed  in  connection  with  orfi- 
clal  business  of  the  Federal  Government  ex- 
ceeds $100  million  annually.  The  adoption 
of  a  firm  policy  to  insure  that  these  trans- 
portation dollars  are  spent  with  American 
carriers  obviously  can  contribute  substan- 
tially to  their  well-being,  and  to  alleviat- 
ing this  country's  unfavorable  balance-of- 
payments  position. 

While  your  committee  recommends  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  the  promulgation 
of  the  April  17.  1961.  amendment  to  the 
Standardized  Government  Travel  Regula- 
tions, it  observes  that  the  amendment  per- 
mits a  rather  broad  use  of  discretion  on  the 
part  of  employees  contemplating  air  travel. 
It  is  hoped  that  with  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution doubt  concerning  the  Government's 
policy  with  regard  to  the  use  of  American- 
flag  carriers  will  be  removed. 

In  the  event  that  the  policy  set  forth  in 
this  resolution  Is  not  closely  adhered  to,  this 
committee  may  well  find  it  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  need  for  legislation  to  effectively 
control  all  Government-financed  travel  and 
transportation  practices.  It  is  hoped  that 
such  a  course  of  action  will  prove  unneces- 
sary. 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  measures 
on  the  calendar  to  which  there  is  no 
objection,  in  sequence,  beginning  with 
Calendar  No.  1940. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RETIREMENT  OF  RETIRED  MILI- 
TARY OFFICERS  BY  CONTRAC- 
TORS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iH.R.  11217'  to  amend  section  6112 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment, 
after  line  7,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

Sec  2  Section  1409  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1953  1 66  Stat.  661 1  ,  and 
section  1309  of  Uie  Supplemental  Appropri- 
ation Act,  1954  i67  Stat.  437.  5  U.S.C.  59c  I  , 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
"two"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"three  '. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
pa,ssed. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1979),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EFFECT    OF   THE    BILL 

In  proposing  two  changes  In  existing  law. 
the  bill  would  make  uniform  for  retired  offi- 
cers of  all  services  the  penalty  involving  for- 
feiture of  retired  pay  for  the  violation  of  the 
statutory  restrictions  against  the  selling  of 
supplies  and  war  materials. 

First,  the  bill  repeals  the  existing  provision 
of  law  (sec.  6112(b),  title  10,  United 
States  Code)  which  provides  that  a  retired 
Regular  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  officer  who 
engages  in  selling  or  contracting  for  himself 
or  others  with  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
will  not  be  entitled  to  retired  pay.  This 
forfeiture  penalty  is  a  lifetime  ban.  All  Reg- 
ular retired  officers  of  the  military  service 
are  subject  to  the  forfeiture  penalty  under 
another  provision  of  law  (6  U.S.C.  49(c)), 
which  provides  for  a  forfeiture  of  retired  pay 
for  retired  Regular  officers  of  all  the  uni- 
formed services  who  engage  in  selling  or  con- 
tracting for  themselves  or  others  with  any 
defense  agency  within  2  years  after  retire- 
ment 

The  second  feature  of  the  bill,  in  the  form 
of  a  committee  amendment,  would  amend  5 
use  59ic).  The  present  forfeiture  pro- 
vision applicable  to  Regular  officers  of  all  the 
uniformed  services  would  be  amended  by  in- 
creasing from  2  to  3  years  the  period  within 
which  such  officers  will  be  subject  to  a  for- 
feiture of  retired  pay  if  they  engege  for 
themselves  or  for  others  In  selling  or  con- 
tracting with  any  of  the  designated  agencies. 
Specifically,  this  provision  of  law  presently 
provides  for  a  forfeiture  of  retired  pay  if  a 
retired  Regular  officer  of  any  of  the  uni- 
formed services  engages  for  himself  or  others 
in  the  selling  or  contracting  for  the  sale  of 
supplies  and  war  materials  to  any  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Coast  Guard, 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  or  the  Public 
Health  Service  for  a  period  of  2  years  follow- 
ing retirement. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  the  increase  of 
the  prohibited  period  from  2  to  3  years.  First, 
the  committee  considers  that  in  connection 
with  selling  activities  by  retired  officers,  a 
period  of  2  years  may  be  insufficient  to  pre- 
vent undue  influence  resulting  from  the 
prior  active  service  associations  on  the  part 
of  some  retired  officers,  especially  those  in 
the  higher  ranks.  The  second  reason  for  in- 
creasing the  period  applicable  to  all  Regular 
retired  officers  is  the  apparent  lack  of  effort 
regarding  the  enforcement  of  section  281, 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  which  provides 
for  criminal  sanctions  against  retired  officers 
who  engage  in  certain  selling  activities  to  the 
department  from  which  they  are  retired  at 
any  time  following  retirement. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  8038  >  to  amend  section 
491  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  pro- 
hibiting certain  acts  involving  the  use 
of  tokens,  slugs,  disks,  devices,  papers 
or  other  things  which  are  similar  in  size 
and  shape  to  the  lawful  coins  or  other 
currency  of  the  United  States,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD     Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


MERGER  OF  DOMESTIC  TELEGRAPH 
CARRIERS 

The  bill  'S.  3646 »  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934,  as  amended, 
relative  to  merger  of  domestic  telegraph 
carriers  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  an  amendment,  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  subsection  (c)  of  section  222  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(1)"  after  "(c),"  and  by  strik- 
ing out  all  of  paragraph  (2) . 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  provision,  in 
any  consolidation  or  merger  of  domestic 
telegraph  carriers  heretofore  approved  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  pur- 
suant to  section  222  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  for  the  divestment  of  the  inter- 
national telegraph  operations  theretofore 
carried  on  by  any  party  to  the  consolida- 
tion or  merger,  and  notwithstanding  any 
order  heretofore  made  by  said  Commission 
with  respect  to  such  divestment,  the  con- 
solidated or  merged  carrier  resulting  from 
any  such  consolidation  or  merger  shall  not 
be  under  any  requirement  for  the  divest- 
ment of  its  international  telegraph  opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  bill  which  the  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  promised  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  1  Mr.  Kef.auver  I 
he  would  bring  before  the  Senate.  It 
relates  to  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Co.  The  purpose  is  to  eliminate  from 
the  Communications  Act  the  require- 
ment that  Western  Union  divest  itself 
of  its  international  telegraph  operations. 
If  this  divestment  provision  is  not 
eliminated.  Western  Union  will  be  pro- 
hibited from  operating  in  the  interna- 
tional communications  field  and  limited 
to  domestic  communications  operations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
excerpt  from  the  report  'No.  1982  >. 
explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

When  H.R.  11040,  the  communication  satel- 
lite bill,  was  being  debated  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  an  amendment  was  offered  which 
would  amend  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  so  as  to  eliminate  the  requirement  that 
Western  Union  divest  itself  of  Its  interna- 
tional telegraph  operations.  Senator  Warren 
G.  Magnuson,  chairman  of  your  committee. 
urged  that  the  amendment  be  Introduced 
as  a  bill  and  considered  separately.  He  In- 
dicated that  the  Commerce  Committee  would 
move  promptly  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
Senate  so  action  could  be  taken  in  this  ses- 
sion. He  immediately  introduced  S.  3646 
that  embodied  the  proposal  contained  In  the 
amendment.  S.  3646  was  cosponsored  by 
Senator  Kefauver  and  Senator  Laus<;'he  and 
endorsed  by  Senator  Pastore,  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Communications.  An 
open  hearing  was  held  on  August  27,  1962 

S.  3646  would  amend  section  222  of  the 
Communications  Act  by  deleting  paragraph 
2  of  subsection  222(c)  under  which  Western 
Union  is  required  to  divest  itself  of  its  in- 
ternational operations,  i.e.,  the  handling  of 
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telegraph  traffic  between  the  continental 
United  States  and  oveisea  points,  and  there- 
by be  engaged  only  In  domestic  telegraph 
operations,  i.e..  the  i.andling  of  telegraph 
traffic  between  points  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent.  Paragraph  (2)  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Any  proposed  consolidation  or  merger  of 
domestic  telegraph  carriers  shall  provide  for 
the  divestment  of  the  International  telegraph 
operations  theretofore  carried  on  by  any 
party  to  the  consolidation  or  merger,  within 
a  reasonable  time  to  be  fixed  by  the  Com- 
mission, after  the  consideration  for  the  prop- 
erty to  be  divested  Is  found  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  be  commensurate  with  Its  value,  and 
as  soon  as  the  legal  obligations.  If  any,  of 
the  carrier  to  be  so  divested  will  permit. 
The  Commission  shall  require  at  the  time 
of  the  approval  of  such  consolidation  or 
merger  that  any  such  party  exercLse  due  dili- 
gence in  bringing  about  such  divestment  as 
promptly  as  It  reasonably  can" 

Section  222.  added  in  1943  to  the  Commu- 
nications Act  by  Public  Law  No.  4,  78th  Con- 
gress, 1st  session,  was  enacted  to  exempt  from 
the  antitrust  laws  a  merger  or  consolidation 
between  Western  Union  and  Its  prlncip;U 
competitor  for  domestic  telegraph  traffic. 
Postal  Telegraph.  Inc.,  then  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy.  Western  Union  absorbed  Post- 
al pursuant  to  section  222  in  that  same  year 
and  thereby  acquired  a  dominant  position 
with  respect  to  the  handling  of  message  tele- 
graph traffic  within  the  continental  United 
States. 

Western  Union,  however,  at  the  time  of 
merger  also  handled  telegraph  traffic  between 
the  continental  United  States  and  oversea 
points  (foreign  and  nonforelgn)  in  competi- 
tion with  a  number  of  other  telegraph  com- 
panies primarily  enpnged  In  such  oversea 
sert'lce.  These  oversea,  or  international, 
carriers,  however,  did  not  maintain  facilities 
for  the  collection  and  delivery  of  traffic  with- 
in the  United  States  except  in  a  few  so-called 
gateway  cities,  principally  New  York.  Wash- 
ington, and  San  Francisco.  Thus.  It  was  the 
Industry  practice  when  a  message  was  filed 
with  either  Western  Union  or  Postal  Tele- 
graph for  such  carrier  to  select  the  oversea 
carrier  which  would  handle  the  me.-^snge  out 
of  the  United  States  Messages  filed  with 
Western  Union  were  either  turned  over  to  Its 
International  department  or  to  other  oversea 
carriers  with  whom  Western  Union  had  con- 
tractual relations.  .Similarly,  messages  filed 
With  Postal  were  taken  overseas  by  its  affili- 
ated oversea  carrier  or  turned  over  to  other 
oversea  carriers  pursuant  to  contract. 

In  order  to  meet  the  possible  situation  of 
Western  Union,  after  acquiring  Postal,  iislng 
its  domestic  position  to  favor  its  own  oversea 
system  so  as  to  discriminate  against  compet- 
ing oversea  carriers  in  the  distribution  of  in- 
ternational telegraph  busine.ss,  a  provision 
was  Inserted  in  section  222  that  as  a  condi- 
tion of  merger  between  Western  Union  and 
Postal  Telegraph.  Western  Union  would  be 
required  to  divert  Itself  of  its  international 
operations.  This  divestment  provision  was 
Included  in  the  merger  legislation  to  over- 
come the  fears  of  the  International  telegraph 
and  radio  carriers  which  competed  with  the 
Western  Union  cable  system. 

In  addition,  a  further  provision  was  In- 
cluded In  section  222  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  that  required  Western  Union  to 
distribute  telegraph  traffic  filed  with  It  any- 
where in  the  continental  United  States 
among  such  carriers.  Including  Its  own  Inter- 
national department  (until  its  divestiture), 
in  accordance  with  a  formula  to  be  approved 
or  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  This  formula  has  been  in  effect 
for  almost  19  years.  Your  committee  directs 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  elimination  of 
the  divestment  provision  by  this  legislation 
would  leave  unaffected  paragraph  1  of  sub- 
section 222(e)    of  the  Communications  Act 


of  1934,  ax  amended,  which  requires  Western 
Union  to  distribute  International  traffic  In 
accordance  with  a  formula  approved  or  pre- 
scribed by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. 

It  had  been  anticipated  at  the  time  of  the 
enactment  of  the  telegraph  mereer  legisla- 
tion that  the  divestiture  required  by  mercer 
legislation  would  be  effectuated  within  a  rea- 
sonable time,  but  for  one  reason  or  another 
such  divestmei.t  lias  not  been  cruisummated, 
although  there  is  presently  {^ending  an  agree- 
ment between  the  American  Securities  Corp. 
and  Western  Union  with  regard  to  the  sale 
of  the  international  cables  American  .Secu- 
rities and  Western  Union  have  expended  con- 
siderable time  and  effort  to  resolve  certain 
conditions  which  would  lead  to  the  finality 
of  the  agreement.  Time  will  only  tell 
whether  their  efforts  will  be  successful. 

In  any  event,  during  the  19  years  Western 
Union  has  been  subject  to  the  divestment 
provision  It  has  c<5ntinued  Its  international 
operation  and  a*  a  consequence  has  been 
under  a  most  severe  comp^etitlve  handicap. 

Western  Union  has,  since  the  first  trans- 
atlantic cable  was  laid  In  1866,  been  engaged 
In  telegraph  operations  both  as  a  domestic 
and  International  carrier.  The  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co  ,  Western  Union's 
major  competitor,  is  permitted  to  engage  In 
both  domestic  and  international  communi- 
cations operations.  At  present  international 
voice  communications  are  being  handled  in 
the  main  by  AT.  &  T.'s  submarine  cables. 
The  implementation  of  a  communication  sat- 
ellite system  will  provide  an  opportunity  for 
various  communications  carriers  to  effec- 
tively compete  In  the  internationril  field  on 
all  forms  of  telecommunications  such  as 
video,  voice,  high-speed  data  facsimile,  and 
telegraph.  Western  Union  now  has  under 
construction  approximately  5,000  miles  of  do- 
mestic microwave  facilities  which  will  span 
the  continent  and  provide  facilities  for  effec- 
tive competition  with  AT  &  T  in  all  forms  of 
telecommunications  In  the  domestic  field. 
To  make  such  competition  effective  in  its 
broadest  aspjccts.  Western  Union  should  be 
permitted  and  not  restricted  from  extending 
its  domestic  facilities  into  the  international 
field  by  whatever  facilities  are  available. 
Such  enhancement  of  competition  Is  unde- 
niably in  the  public  Interest. 

developments    since    mercer 

One  of  the  most  significant  developments 
in  recent  years  in  international  telecom- 
munications has  been  the  Institution  start- 
ing about  1956  of  a  program  by  American 
Telephone  &.  Telegraph  Co.  In  cooperation 
with  telecommunications  agencies  abroad  to 
connect  the  United  States  with  oversea 
points  tlirough  submarine  cables  capable  of 
transmitting  voice  communications.  Prior 
to  that  time  oversea  telephone  service  was 
available  only  by  radio  except  with  Cuba.' 

Submarine  telephone  cables  now  are  in 
service  to  tlic  United  Kingdom,  France,  Ber- 
muda. Puerto  Rico.  Cuba,  Hawaii,  and 
Alaska.  A  third  transatlantic  cable  will 
connect  the  United  States  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  another  cable  will  be  laid  to 
Jamaica  and  then  to  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Colombia,  one  will  connect  the  United  States 
with  the  V'lrgin  Islands  and  'Venezuela,  an- 
otiier  will  connect  Puerto  Rico  with  Antigua, 
and  stlU  another  will  extend  from  Hawaii  to 
Midway,  Guam,  and  then  to  Japan  and 
Okinawa. 

All  of  these  new  telephone  cables  have 
high-capacity  transmission  characteristics 
which,  unlike  the  telegraph  cables  installed 
many  years  ago  are  capable  with  few  excep- 
tions of  providing  all  communications  serv- 


1  The  telegraph  cables  used  by  the  inter- 
national telegraph  carriers  did  not  have  the 
technical  ch;u-acteristlcs  necessary  for  tele- 
phone transmission. 


Ices  that  AT  &  T.  provides  within  the  con- 
tinental United  States.  This  Includes  all 
types  of  teleplioiie  services,  leased-channel 
telephone  and  telegraph  services,  teletype- 
writer exchange  service,  and  other  forms  of 
record  services  Including  the  tranismisslon  of 
high-speed  data. 

Neither  Western  Union  nor  Its  competitors 
in  the  international  telegraph  field  are  In 
position  to  initall  submarine  cables  of  equiv- 
alent quality  at  this  time  under  present 
conditions 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  high-capacity 
submarine  telephone  cables.  A  T  A  T.  inter- 
national operations,  as  distinguished  from 
its  domestic  operations,  did  not  encompass 
record  communications  but  were  essentially 
confined  to  the  rendition  of  message  tele- 
phone and  leased-channel  telephone  services. 
Conversely,  the  international  telegraph  car- 
riers' operations  between  the  continental 
United  States  and  oversea  points  were  es- 
sentially confined  to  record  services  prin- 
cipally message  service,  teleprinter  exchange 
service,    and    leased-channel    service. 

However,  rapid  advances  In  the  field  of 
automatic  data  processing  and  computer 
operations  have  stimulated  a  demand  for  a 
new  tjT)e  of  record  service — the  transmission 
of  data  at  high  speed.  This,  however,  re- 
quires a  relatively  broad  bandwidth,  nearer 
the  width  of  a  voice  channel  than  that  of 
the  much  narrower  conventional  telegraph 
channel.  Insofar  as  there  Is  a  demand  for 
oversea  high-speed  data  transmission,  it  can 
be  satisfied  only  by  means  of  submarine  tele- 
phone cables. 

Moreover,  this  type  of  demand  has  accel- 
erated a  demand  that  the  customer  be  fur- 
nished a  bandwidth  over  which  hf  has  the 
option  of  sending,  either  simultaneously  or 
alternately,    voice,    teleprinter,   or   data. 

If  the  demand  for  this  combination  grows 
in  the  International  field  a*  it  has  domes- 
tically, it  will  mean  that  the  traditional 
international  separation  of  voice  and  rec- 
ord communications  cannot  be  maintained, 
since  the  demand  will  have  to  be  accommo- 
dated by  either  the  international  telegraph 
carriers  or  A.T.  &•  T.  or  both.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  already  authorized  A  T.  &  T. 
to  furnish  facilities  over  certain  of  its  new 
cables  to  satisfy  stich  demand  from  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Moreover,  as  mentioned  above,  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  only  facilities  capable  of  meet- 
ing a  demand  for  high-speed  data  tran.smls- 
slon  are  the  submarine  telephone  cables. 
Thus  if  the  international  telegraph  carriers 
are  to  handle  such  traffic  they  must  lease 
facilities  in  such  cables. 

The  Irjternational  carriers,  in  fact,  are  now 
leasing  facilities  in  the  telephone  cables  to 
satisfy  the  increasing  demand  for  their  pres- 
ent services,  in  view  of  the  cost  of  laying 
cables  of  their  own  and  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  frequency  space  for  radio  transmis- 
sion. Not  only  have  they  leased  voice  chan- 
nels from  AT.  &  T.,  which  are  then  sub- 
divided into  telegraph  channels  they  have 
also  leased  facilities  in  the  British  Common- 
wealth cable  recently  laid  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Canada. 

Within  the  United  State.s.  there  has  been 
a  steady  increase  in  the  furnishing  of  broad- 
band channels  which  may  be  u=ed  by  a 
customer  of  the  carrier  alternately  or  simul- 
taneously for  both  voice  and  record  commu- 
nication. This  is  particularly  true  in  the  pri- 
vate line  services,  whereby  a  customer  may 
combine  his  requirements  for  voice  and  rec- 
ord communication  by  subscribing  to  a 
channel  of  sufficient  bandwidth  to  meet 
both  requirement*.  Improvements  in  the 
art  of  telecommunications  have  made  this 
possible  with  the  result  that  traditional  dis- 
tinctions between  voice  and  record-type  serv- 
ices have  become  less  slgnlf.cant  in  recce t 
years.     It   has  also  altered  the  competitive 
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relationship  between  Western  Union  and 
AT.  &  T. 

At  the  time  of  the  domestic  merger  and  for 
a  period  of  years  thereafter,  AT.  St  T,  Jointly 
with  other  companies  In  the  Bell  Sjrstem 
and  the  Independent  segment  of  the  Indus- 
try was  offering  In  addition  to  voice  com- 
munication, record  communication  service — 
teleprinter  exchange  and  private  line — In 
direct  competition  with  Western  Union. 
AT  <t  T  was  offering  no  record  rommunlca- 
tlon  services  In  the  International  field. 

On  the  other  hand.  Western  Union  was  not 
then  offering  anything  but  record  communi- 
cation services,  whereas  today  It  Is  offering 
record-voice  and  voice-only  services  In  the 
private  line  domestic  field.  These  new 
Western  Union  services  have  been  made  pos- 
sible by  Its  own  program  of  plant  expansion 
and  by  Its  leasing  of  facilities  from  the  Bell 
System.  It  Is  now  In  a  position  to  compete 
domestically  more  effectively  with  AT.  &  T 
In  the  sale  of  broadband  services,  which  can 
be  used  for  transmitting  voice,  record  data, 
facsimile,  or  any  other  type  of  digital  com- 
munications. This  competition  should  be 
extended  to  the  international  field. 

Your  committee  feels  that  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation  removing  the  divestment 
mandate  and  permitting  Western  Union  to 
remain  In  the  International  communication 
field  win  provide  more  opportunity  for  ef- 
fective competition  In  telecommunications 
which  should  enhance  the  public  Interest. 

CONCLUSION 

By  amendment  to  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934,  Congress  e;ranted  authority  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
approve  mergers  of  domestic  telegraph 
carriers  but  required  that  any  such  merger 
should  provide  for  the  divestment  of  the  in- 
ternational operations  of  any  major  com- 
pany within  a  reasonable  time.  Under  the 
1943  amendment  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  approved  the  merger  of  the 
Western  Union  Co.  and  the  Postal  Telegraph 
Co.  and  directed  that  Western  Union  divest 
itself  of  its  international  communications 
op>erations.  S.  3646  would  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  by  repealing  the 
provision  requir)r:ig  this  divestiture,  thus  per- 
mitting Western  Union  to  retain  its  inter- 
national telegraph  operations  and  to  com- 
pete effectively  with  the  American  Telegraph 
&  Telephone  Co.  which  Is  presently  per- 
mitted to  operate  both  domestically  and 
internationally. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  1943 
amendment,  telegraph  and  telephone  opera- 
tions were  wholly  separate  and  the  competi- 
tive conditions  in  the  record  and  voice  trans- 
missions could  be  considered  as  separate 
units.  However,  technical  developments 
since  1943  have  done  much  to  diminish  the 
significance  of  difference  between  record  and 
voice  transmission.  It  Is  also  evident  that 
technological  Innovations  are  continuing  at 
a  rapid  pace  and  some  of  the  problems  at- 
tendant upon  the  development  of  new 
methods  of  long-distance  communications 
were  dramatically  demonstrated  during  the 
hearings  and  discussions  on  the  Com- 
munications Satelhte  Act  of  1962  re- 
cently passed  by  the  Congress.  These 
technical  developments  have  changed,  and 
are  continuing  to  change,  the  competitive 
situation  and  Western  Union  is  today  sub- 
ject to  competition  in  the  domestic  and  in- 
ternational field  that  could  not  have  been 
foreseen  in  1943  Some  oi  the  considerations 
which  led  to  the  enactment  of  this  restric- 
tive condition  in  1943  may  still  be  relevant 
However,  it  is  quite  evident  that  conditions 
have  changed  so  greatly  since  1943  that  other 
considerations  outweigh  those  which  led  to 
the  enactment  of  the  divestiture  provision 
Permitting  Western  Union  to  engage  in  the 
International,  as  well  as  the  domestic  com- 
munications field,  will  provide  it  with  an  op- 
portunity to  compete  effectively  with  other 
communications  operations. 


Youx  committee  Is  convinced  that  the 
elimination  of  this  restrictive  provision  will 
strengthen  the  hand  of  Western  Union  in 
the  arena  of  telecommunications  and  that 
the  public  will  be  the  beneficiary.  Your 
committee  urges  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  iS.  3451 »  to  provide  relief  for 
residential  occupants  of  unpatented  min- 
ine  claims  upon  which  valuable  improve- 
ments have  been  placed  and  for  other 
purposes  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


ELECTION  OF  FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN 
BANK  DIRECTORS  FOR  PUERTO 
RICO 

The  bill  <H.R.  10383)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  to  give 
Puerto  Rico  the  same  treatment  as  a 
State  in  the  election  of  Federal  home 
loan  bank  directors  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  1985),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

This  bin  would  amend  subsection   (e)    of 

section  7  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Act,  so 
as  to  extend  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  a  status  comparable  to  that  of  a  State 
of  the  Union  in  the  nomination  and  election 
of  directors  of  the  Federal  home  loan  bank  of 
the  district  in  which  Puerto  Rico  Is  located. 
At  the  present  time  that  district  Is  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  New 
York,  which  Is  now  compwDsed  of  the  States 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
of  the  United  States. 

The  granting  of  this  recognition  to  Puerto 
Rico  appears  to  be  fully  warranted  by  the 
degree  o.:'  self-government  which  the  Com- 
m.onweal'.h  h;is  attained  and  by  the  growth 
and  stature  which  the  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations located  In  the  Commonwealth  have 
achieved 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PASSED  OVER 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  489)  to 
provide  protection  for  the  golden  eagle 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  passed  over. 


REFERRING      PRIVATE      BILL      TO 
COURT  OP  CLAIMS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  320)  to  refer  a 
private  bill  to  the  Court  of  Claims  was 
considered  and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved  That  the  bill  iS.  1460 1  entitled 
"A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Andrew  J  Metcalf, 
now  pending  in  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers.  Is  hereby  referred  to 
the  Court  of  Claims;  and  the  court  shall 
proceed  with  the  same  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  sections  1492  and  2509 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  and  re- 
port to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1987  >.  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  referred  bill.  S  1460.  would  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  pay  to  Andrew  J. 
Metcalf  such  amount  of  salary  as  he  would 
have  received  had  he  continued  in  his  em- 
ployment with  the  Department  of  the  Army 
at  Port  Lewis.  Wash.,  from  the  date  of  his 
discharge.  June  30.  1948.  through  the  date 
on  which  he  reached  65  years  of  age  A 
similar  bill  of  the  86th  Congress,  S.  2182, 
was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army. 

The  claim  of  Mr  Metcalf  arises  from  his 
allegedly  Improper  dismissal  from  his  posi- 
tion as  crane  operator-railroad  mechanic. 
Transportation  Corps,  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.,  as 
of  June  30.  1948.  The  Incident  upon  which 
his  discharge  was  based  occurred,  according 
to  the  Army  report,  on  June  1,  1948.  Mr. 
Metcalf  reported  for  work  at  about  8  45  a.m. 
on  that  date.  However,  he  placed  8  am  on 
the  tlmecard,  signifying  he  had  reported  at 
that  time.  It  happened  that  his  superior 
observed  the  actual  time  of  his  arrival  at 
8:45  a.m.  and  circled  the  time  entered  by 
Mr,  Metcalf  and  placed  his  Initials  there- 
under. Later.  Mr.  Metcalf  returned  and 
erased  the  circle,  even  though  he  was  In- 
formed by  a  fellow  employee  that  the  su- 
pervisor had  placed  the  circle  on  the  sheet. 
This  action  was  construed  to  be  a  falsifica- 
tion of  payroll  records  and  a  charge  of  mis- 
conduct was  brought  against  him  by  his 
supervisor  on  June  8,  resulting  in  his  sus- 
pension from  June  14  to  June  30.  at  which 
time  he  was  dismissed.  The  letter  notifying 
him  of  the  removal  action  also  advised  him 
of  his  right  to  appeal  the  action  to  the 
Civilian   Personnel    Office    within    15   days. 

Mr.  Metcalf  then  Issued  a  written  denial 
and  there  followed  a  series  of  hearings  by 
grievance  committees  and  exchanges  of  let- 
ters, charges,  and  countercharges.  The 
gravamen  of  Mr.  Metcalf's  complaint  was 
that  the  Army  violated  its  own  grievance 
regulations  by  not  properly  notifying  him 
of  the  appeals  procedures.  The  lengthy  con- 
troversy that  ensued,  which  is  set  forth  in 
chronological  detail  in  the  Army  report,  went 
through  practically  all  echelons  of  the  Army 
up  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  Finally. 
because  the  case  had  become  something  of 
a  cause  celebre.  Mr.  Metcalf  was  granted  a 
review  of  the  record  in  Washington.  DC.  by 
the  Employee  Grievance  Review  Board  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army.  The  Board  met 
on  November  7  and  December  4.  1952.  and 
after  a  review  of  the  civse  concluded  that 
the  removal  was  justified  and  not  the  re- 
sult of  any  arbitrary  or  capricious  action  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Metcalf's  superiors,  and 
that  his  separation  was  in  the  best  Interest 
of  the  service. 

That  there  Is  some  substance  to  Mr.  Met- 
calf's complaint  may  be  gathered  from  an 
admission  made  by  the  Assistant  Secretary 
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of  the  Army  In  a  letter  to  the  sponsor  of 
the  bill,  dated  December  31,  1952,  In  which 
It  was  stated  with  reference  to  the  Em- 
ployee Grievance  Review  Board,  Uiat  — 

After  careful  deliberation  the  Board  con- 
cluded that  the  record  could  have  been  de- 
veloped In  stricter  conformity  with  the 
technical  requlremenu  established  under 
the  Department's  grievance  procedure" 

The  question  seems  to  be  whether  the 
failure  of  technical  compliance  resulted  in 
real  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  Mr  Metcalf 
As  far  as  the  matter  of  principle  Is  con- 
cerned, as  distinguished  from  a  matter  of 
actual  damage,  the  committee  notes  that  its 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  ruling  of  the 
Supreme  Court  that  in  removal  cases 
"scrupulous  observance  of  departmental 
procedural  safeguards  is  clearly  of  particu- 
lar Importance"  (Vttarelli  v.  Seaton.  359 
U.S.  535,  June  1,  1959 1  It  Is  thus  argued 
that  a  discharge  Is  null  and  void  If  a  de- 
partment falls  or  refuses  to  follow  its  own 
grievance  procedure.  In  respect  to  the  case 
at  hand.  It  may  be  further  noted  that  such 
rule  of  law  was  not  pronounced  until  after 
the  6-year  statute  of  limitations  (28  U.S.C. 
2501)  had  run  on  Mr.  Metcalf's  claim  for 
lost  salary. 

The  situation  Is  further  complicated  by 
the  suggestion  in  an  Army  letter  to  Mr  Met- 
calf (quoted  In  the  Army  report)  that  even 
If  his  request  for  a  further  appeal  were  to  be 
honored  nothing  would  lx>  gained  from  a 
financial  standpoint  because  even  11  he  were 
restored  to  the  rolls  he  would  not  be  en- 
titled, under  Public  Law  623.  80th  Congress. 
to  compensation  for  the  period  of  separation 
since  he  did  not  have  competitive  (perma- 
nent) status  but  was  holding  a  war-service 
appointment.  Were  he  restored  to  tlie  rolls, 
the  letter  continued,  he  would  be  displaced 
Immediately  since  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion had  Issued  a  displacement  order  cover- 
ing the  position  he  held. 

Since  all  of  the  proceedings  in  this  case 
have  been  administrative  In  nature  they  were 
necessarily  confined  t.o  Mr.  Metcalf's  legal 
rights  In  the  matter.  Consideration  of  any 
equities  running  In  his  favor  was  beyond  the 
province  of  the  various  reviewing  boards. 
The  committee  believes  that  It  would  be 
expeditious  and  proper  for  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  weigh  whatever  equities  may  exist. 
Further,  the  court  Is  better  equipped  to 
determine  whether.  In  any  event,  money 
damages  would  be  payable  to  the  claimant. 
For  these  reasons,  the  committee  fin<is  that 
this  Is  a  proper  case  to  refer  to  the  Court  of 
Claims  for  recommendations  and,  accord- 
ingly, recommends  that  Senate  Resolution 
320  be  favorably  considered 


LT.  DON  WALSH  AND  LT,  LAWRENCE 
A.    SHUMAKER 

The  bill  'H.R.  5021'  for  the  relief  of 
Lt.  Don  Walsh  ind  Lt.  Lawrence  A. 
Shumaker  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port I  No.  1988* ,  e:iplaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  recommends 
against  enactment   >f  this  legislation. 

The  facts  surrounding  tliis  legislation  and 
the  conclusion  of  t  le  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  contained  n  House  Report  No.  1577 
on  H.R  6021.  and  ar"  as  follows: 

"Lieutenants  Walsh  and  Shumaker  com- 
menced diving  operations  In  the  Trieste  on 
May  12.  1959.  Exce  >t  for  a  few  members  of 
the  naval  service  who  have  participated  In 


the  diving  schedule  of  the  Trieste  for  short 
periods  of  time,  they  are  the  only  service- 
men who  have  participated  as  crewmembers 
or  operators  of  the  bathyscaph  during  its 
submerged  operations  The  two  young  offi- 
cers were  parties  to  historic  feats  with  the 
Trieste  In  February  1960  Lieutenant  Walsh 
received  the  Legion  of  Merit  and  Lieutenant 
Shumaker  a  Secretary  of  tlie  Navy  letter  of 
commendation  for  their  outstanding  per- 
formance of  duty  as  crewmembers  The 
hazardous  nature  of  duty  on  board  the 
Trieste  was  recognized  by  the  Congress  when 
it  enacted  Ptiblic  Law  86-635.  approved  July 
12.  1960,  which  authorized,  prospectively, 
Incentive  pay  for  haziU-dous  duty  as  an  op- 
erator or  crewmember  of  an  operational  self- 
propelled  submersible,  including  undersea 
exploration  and  research  vehicles .' 

"When  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  in  decision  B-142475  of  May 
16.  1960.  ruled  that  duty  on  board  a  bathy- 
scaph was  not  duty  on  board  a  submarine  as 
contemplated  in  section  204(aii2i  of  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949,  several  bills 
were  mtnxluced  in  the  Congress  to  entitle 
the  operators  of  the  Trieste  to  Incentive  pay 
for  hazardous  duty.  In  a  report  to  the  chair- 
man. Committee  on  Armed  Services.  House 
of  Representatives,  dated  July  15,  1960.  the 
Department  of  Defense  endorsed  H  R  12260. 
86th  Congress,  which  proposed  authorizing 
such  pay  for  the  operators  of  the  Trieste  and 
operators  and  crewmembers  of  other  uncon- 
ventional submarines  which  might  be  devel- 
oped. However,  this  purpose  was  accom- 
plished by  a  Senate  amendment  to  the  bill, 
HR.  10500.  which  became  Public  Law  86- 
635.  While  this  amendment  was  not  given 
retroactive  effect,  this  committee  feels  that 
the  comment  from  the  Senate  report  shows 
clearly  the  basis  for  private  relief  In  this 
Instance.  Senate  Report  No.  1732.  86th  Con- 
gress. 2d  session,  staged  as  follows  concerning 
extrahazardous  duty  pay  In  the  undersea 
research  vessel  known  as  a  bathyscaph :  Tlie 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is  Impressed  by 
the  fact  that  the  following  quotation  takes 
express  notice  of  the  fact  that  only  two  offi- 
cers would  be  affected. 

"  'ENTITLEMENT     TO     INCL.NTIVE     P.^Y     FOR     DtrTY 
ABOARD     A     BATHYSCAPH 

"  'The  committee  amended  the  bill  so  as 
to  provide  that  members  who  serve  as  op- 
erators or  crewmembers  aboard  the  under- 
sea research  vessel,  known  as  a  bathyscaph, 
will  be  entitled  to  submarine  pay. 

"  The  Comptroller  General  has  ruled  that 
a  bathyscaph  is  not  a  submarine  within  the 
meaning  of  this  latter  term  for  the  purposes 
of  entitlement  to  incentive  pay. 

"  'TTie  Department  of  the  Navy  is  actively 
Interested  in  oceanographic  research  and  is 
conducting  or  supporting  a  major  portion 
of  the  program.  In  1958  the  Navy  purchased 
from  Auguste  and  Jacques  Plccard  the  bathy- 
scaph Trieste-  This  craft  has  been  operated 
by  the  Navy  Electronics  Laboratory  at  San 
Diego  On  January  23  of  this  year  the  Trieste 
successfully  dived  to  a  deptli  of  35  800  feet 
in   the  Challenger  Deep  near  Guam 

"  'The  Trieste  can  submerge  deei>er  than 
any  other  underwater  craft  known  today 

■'  'The  hazards  Inherent  in  the  operation  of 
this  deep-diving  craft  are  comparable  to  or 
greater  than  those  encountered  in  conven- 
tlonal-t^•pe  submarines.  For  this  rea.son.  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  has  assigned  as 
operators  of  this  unique  submersible  ex- 
perienced personnel,  qualified  in  submarines, 
and  well  fitted  for  the  arduou.^  dangerous, 
and  demanding  duties 

"  'The  committee  amendment  would  en- 
title those  who  served  aboard  such  vessels 
to  receive  submarine  pay.  At  the  present 
time  this  amendment  would  affect  only  two 
officers  who  are  serving  aboard  the  Navy 
bathyscaph  Trieste.  Both  In  terms  of  the 
physical  hazards  and  the  duties  Involved,  it 
Is  only  equitable  that  those  who  undergo 
such  assignments  be  entitled  to  submarine 
pay.'  " 


After  citing  the  foregoing,  the  House  com- 
mittee recommended  that  the  bill  be  consid- 
ered fsvorably  It  wovUd  ap5.)enr  U)  the 
committee  that  the  conclusions  of  the  De- 
I-.artinent  of  the  Navy  in  regard  to  this  claim 
are  svunewhat  narrow  Insufar  as  its  applica- 
tion to  these  two  claims  Is  concerned  While 
It  may  be  Uuc  that  enactment  of  this  bill 
could  be  used  as  a  precedent  for  seeking 
other  retroactive  pay  adjustments,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  other  forms  of  Incen- 
tive and  haz4\rduU8  duty  pay.  tlie  committee 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  claims  set  forth 
m  this  bill  are  meritorious,  and  that  any 
other  claims  which  may  be  processed  by  way 
of  private  legislation  should  be  considered 
completely  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  and  settled 
on  their  individual  merits  and  not  upon  the 
approval  of  this  legislation  In  view  of  all 
of  the  foregoing,  the  committee  concurs  in 
the  action  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  recommends  that  the  bill,  HR  6021,  be 
considered  favorablv 


LIBRANDE  P.  CALTAGIRONE 

The  bill  'H.R.  12024'  for  the  relief  of 
Librande  P.  Caltagironc  was  considei-ed, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port iNo.  1989>,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts,  In  a  report  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  advised  the  Congress  that 
It  believes  the  legislation  is  meritorious. 

In  Its  favorable  report  on  the  proposed  leg- 
islation the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  said: 

"In  considering  the  report  rendered  to  the 
committee  by  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  U.S.  Courts  and  the  Information  supplied 
In  support  of  the  bill,  the  '-ommittec  is  Im- 
pressed by  the  unusual  circumstances  of  this 
case.  Mr.  Caltagirone  Is  a  blind  attorney. 
Nothwithstanding  this  handicap,  he  com- 
pleted his  prelaw  college  work  and  then 
graduated  from  Temple  University  Law 
School  with  honors.  As  is  stated  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Administrative  Office  Mr  Calta- 
girone was  appointed  law  clerk  to  Judge 
George  A.  Welsh,  of  the  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  December  4,  1944.  just  13 
days  before  Mr.  Caltagirone's  29th  birthday 
As  a  result  of  service  through  the  years  in 
this  position,  Mr.  Caltagirone  progressively 
qualified  for  higher  classifications.  At  the 
time  of  his  Involuntary  separation  from  his 
position  on  June  8,  1962,  Mr  Caltagirone  was 
ser%'lng  In  grade  GS-12  and  earning  >9,735 
per  annum.  Records  available  to  us  Indi- 
cate that  he  had  no  prior  service  which  Is 
creditable  for  retirement  purposes  There- 
fore, at  the  time  of  his  involuntary  separa- 
tion, Mr  Caltagirone  was  46  years  of  age  and 
had  given  17  years  and  7  months  of  service. 

■Judge  Welsh,  by  whom  Mr.  Caltagirone 
was  employed,  retired  effective  August  29. 
1957.  under  the  provisions  of  28  U  S  C  371 
(b).  Despite  his  retirement.  Judge  Welsh 
continued  to  render  substantial  judicial 
services  and  was  therefore  permitted  to  re- 
tain his  personal  staff,  of  which  Mr  Calta- 
girone was  a  member.  However,  on  May  10, 
1962,  Chief  Judge  John  Biggs.  Jr  .  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit  noti- 
fied this  Office  that  the;  Judicial  Council  of 
the  Third  Circuit,  had  determined  that  Jud>:e 
Welsh's  activltl€«  had  been  very  substan- 
tially curtailed  and.  therefore,  th^t  Mr. 
Caltagirone's  employment  should  be  termi- 
nated.    This  determination   was   within  the 
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area  of  competence  of  the  circuit  Judicial 
council,  since  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States,  in  authorizing  the  reten- 
tion of  the  staff  of  retired  Judges  who  con- 
tinue to  render  substantial  service,  directed 
that  'the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
services  performed  are  substantial  will  be  a 
matter  fcT  determination  by  the  particular 
circuit  Judicial  councils  Invol-.ed  (Ann.  Rep. 
1950.    pp.    21.   22 1   ' 

"This  committee  conducted  a  short  hear- 
ing on  this  bill  en  Thursday.  August  2.  1962. 
The  testimony  presented  at  that  hearing  de- 
scribed the  dedicated  service  rendered  by  this 
lawyer  during  the  period  that  he  served  as 
.1  law  clerk  to  Judge  George  A.  Welsh.  As 
may  be  concluded  from  the  facts  outlined 
above  and  In  the  report  of  the  Administra- 
tive Office,  the  inequity  of  the  situation  re- 
lates to  the  unique  and  specialized  nature 
of  the  employment  of  this  capable  bUnd 
lawyer.  This  derives  from  the  fact  that  the 
position  he  had  fllled  for  approximately  IT'j 
years  was,  in  fact,  eliminated  by  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Judicial  Council  of  the 
Third  Circuit  that  Judge  Welsh  would  no 
longer  be  permitted  to  retain  his  personal 
staff.  At  the  time  of  his  Involuntary  separa- 
tion, Mr.  Caltagirone  was  approximately  46 '2 
years  of  age.  The  strict  requirements  of  the 
retirement  law  make  it  impossible  for  Mr. 
Caltagirone  to  receive  retirement  compensa- 
tion based  upon  his  years  of  service.  Sec- 
Uon  2256 id  I  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  provides  that  employees  covered  by  the 
civil  service  retirement  system  who  are  In- 
voluntarily separated  from  their  positions  are 
entitled  to  retire  and  receive  an  immediate 
annuity  If  they  have  served  for  at  least  25 
years,  or  are  50  years  of  age  and  have  com- 
pleted 20  years  of  service. 

"As  has  been  stated,  the  purpose  of  H.R. 
12024  is  to  waive  the  statutory  requirement 
in  Mr.  Caltagirones  case,  so  that  he  will  be 
eligible  for  an  immediate  annuity  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  his  present  service  and  age. 
In  the  absence  of  legislative  -ellef.  Mr.  Calta- 
girone will  either  have  to  wait  until  he  is  62 
years  of  age  on  December  17,  1977.  and  then 
receive  the  deferred  annuity,  or  request  a  re- 
fund of  his  retirement  deductions.  Tills 
committee  agrees  with  the  statement  In  the 
report  of  the  Administr^ti,  e  Offl:e  of  the 
U.S.  Court*  that  either  choice  seems  to  be 
very  hard  for  Mr  Caltagir  jne  In  the  light  of 
his  present  situation.  It  is  obvious  that  Mr. 
Caltagirones  only  recourse  is  to  appeal  to 
the  Congress  for  legislative  relief  as  embodied 
in  H.R  12024.  This  committee  agrees  that 
this  is  a  meritorious  case  and  recommends 
that  the  bill  be  favorably  considered." 

The  committee  concurs  that  the  proposed 
legislation  Is  meritorious  and  recommends 
It  favorably. 


I 


PLACID  J    PECORARO 

The  bill  iH.R.  10242)  to  amend  Pri- 
vate Law  86-339  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1990' ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  facts  In  connection  with  this  legisla- 
tion are  contained  In  House  Report  No  1405 
on  H  R.  10242,  and  are  a?  follows: 

"Private  Law  86  339  which  was  approved 
June  n,  1980,  conferred  Jurisdiction  upon 
a  U.S.  district  court  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  Judgment  "In  accordance  with  the 
procedures  of  the  Federal  tort  claims  provi- 
sions of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code' 
on  the  claims  of  Placid  J  and  Gabrlelle  Pec- 


oraro  and  their  minor  child,  Joseph  Pec- 
oraro.  This  law  was  enacted  to  vest  Juris- 
diction In  a  US  district  court  to  hear  these 
claims  which  were  based  upon  f>ermanent 
personal  injuries  allegedly  the  result  of  im- 
proper handling  of  the  delivery  and  Improp- 
er medical  care  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
the  minor  sian.  Joseph  Pecoraro,  at  the  U.S. 
Army  Hospital.  Paris.  Prance,  in  September 
of  1948  and  resulting  damages  and  expenses. 
Tlie  bill  v.-hich  ultimately  was  enacted  as 
Private  Lav  86  339  was  introduced  as  a  pri- 
vate claim?  bill  providing  for  payments  of 
$25,000  to  Ga'orielle  Pecoraro,  $10,000  to 
Placid  and  Gabrlelle  Pecoraro,  and  $100,000 
payable  to  the  parents  In  behalf  of  the  mi- 
nor child  Joseph  Pecoraro.  The  Department 
of  the  Army  opposed  the  pajTnent  of  any 
m jiietary  award  by  private  legislation,  but 
Indicated  la  its  report  to  the  committee  that 
it  w,  uld  not  object  to  the  enactment  of  a 
bill  providing  jurisdiction  in  a  U.S.  district 
court  as  If  the  matter  was  one  which  could 
be  tried  u:ider  the  procedures  of  the  Fed- 
eral Tort  Claims  Act.  The  Army  report 
stated  In  this  connection: 

"  'While  the  Department  of  the  Army  Is 
opposed  to  the  award  of  any  sum  to  the  Pec- 
oraros.  it  :.s  recognized  that  the  claim  Is 
based  upon  alleged  negligence,  that  no  op- 
portunity has  existed  for  presentation  of 
evidence  to  support  the  claim  to  an  admin- 
istrative nijency.  and  that  the  facts  and 
circumstances  of  this  case  have  never  been 
judicially  adjudicated.  Although  it  Is  felt 
that  any  adjudication  afforded  the  claim  of 
the  Pecoraros  will  result  in  a  denial  there- 
of, the  enactment  of  a  law  vesting  Juris- 
diction In  a  US.  district  court  to  hear  this 
claim  under  the  procedures  of  the  Federal 
Tort  Claim.'!  Act,  should  It  be  deemed  that  a 
justiciable  Issue  exists,  would  not  be  ob- 
jectionable to  this  Department.  As  Sergeant 
Pecoraro  is  a  resident  of  Rochester.  N.Y., 
and  as  his  attorney  practices  in  that  city, 
the  US.  District  Court  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  would  appear  to  be  an  ap- 
propriate and  convenient  forum  In  which  to 
authorize  suit.' 

"Tile  bill  was  therefore  amended  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  recommendation  with  a 
specific  ref(!rence  to  the  procedures  of  the 
Federal  tor-  claims  provisions  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code." 

The  amendment  provided  by  the  present 
bill,  H.R.  6:21.  has  been  rendered  necessary 
because  when  the  action  was  brought  under 
the  authority  of  Private  Law  86-339  the 
U.S  District  Court  for  the  Western  District 
of  New  York  held  that  the  action  was  barred 
by  section  2680(k)  of  title  28  providing  that 
tile  tort  Jurisdiction  provided  in  section 
1346(bi  and  the  tort  claims  procedure  pro- 
visions of  chapter  171  of  that  title  are  not 
to  apply  to  'any  claim  arising  in  a  foreign 
country."  The  court's  decision  Is  set  out 
following  tUs  report. 

The  interpretation  placed  by  the  court 
upon  the  language  of  the  private  law  ha« 
therefore  made  it  impossible  to  carry  out  the 
irigmal  purpose  of  that  law,  which  was  to 
provide  a  forum  to  hear  the  merits  of  the 
claims. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing,  the  House 
committee  recommended  favorable  consider- 
ation of  this  legislation.  The  committee, 
after  a  study  and  consideration  of  HJl. 
10242,  concurs  in  the  action  of  the  House 
of  Represeuiatives  and  recommends  that  the 
bill  be  considered  favorably. 


HATTIE  AND  JOSEPH  PATRICK,  SR., 
AND  OTHERS 

The  bill  'HR.  4635  >  for  the  relief  of 
Hattie  and  Joseph  Patrick,  Sr..  and 
others  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  19931,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excei'pt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  facts  and  circumstances  surrounding 
this  claim  and  the  conclusions  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  are  set  out  In 
House  Report  No.  120.  as  follows: 

"On  November  9,  1946,  five  children,  Joseph 
Patrick,  Jr.  (then  age  9).  Shirley  Ann  Smith 
(then  age  4),  Betty  Ann  Smith  (then  age  3). 
Stanley  Smith  (then  age  5),  and  James  Ed- 
ward Hams.  Jr.  (then  age  3),  were  playing 
in  a  vacant  house  previously  occupied  by  P.  J. 
Daniels.  Joseph  Patrick,  Jr.,  found  a  bomb 
fuse  under  the  house,  and.  not  knowing  what 
it  was,  told  the  other  children  he  was  going 
to  throw  It  against  the  house.  When  he 
tlirew  It  and  It  struck  the  house,  the  fiire  ex- 
ploded. Joseph  Patrick,  Jr.,  was  killed,  and 
the  other  children  were  wounded.  The  re- 
port tent  to  the  committee  on  the  bill  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  states  that  the 
fuse  which  exploded  In  this  manner  was 
presumed  to  have  been  one  of  a  group  of 
approximately  200  bomb  fuses  which  were 
tiirown  by  Army  personnel  Into  Arbuckle 
Creek  at  the  boundary  of  the  Avon  Park 
Army  Airfield. 

"The  Army  report  states  that  at  a  period 
estimated  to  be  September  or  October  1945, 
Army  personnel  of  unknown  identity  de- 
posited approximately  200  bomb  fuses,  AN- 
M103  and  AN-M101A2,  in  Arbuckle  Creek,  a 
stream  of  water  flowing  along  the  boundary 
of  Avon  Park  Army  Airfield,  Fla.  Apparently 
this  method  of  disposal  was  adopted  to  ex- 
pedite clearing  an  ordnance  area.  The  fuses 
were  In  their  original  containers  and  undam- 
aged when  thrown  into  the  deep  water  from 
a  bridge  which  constituted  a  secondary  en- 
trance to  the  airfield.  The  water  in  Arbuckle 
Creek  at  that  time  was  of  suflaclent  deptli 
that  the  fuses  were  submerged  and  unob- 
served. However,  a  severe  drought  in  the 
spring  of  1946  left  several  above  the  water 
level.  Some  fishermen  evidently  discovered 
the  fuses  but  did  not  recognize  them  as  such 
(even  though  labels  were  still  on  most  of  the 
containers),  and  carried  some  home  as 
souvenirs. 

"One  of  them,  being  used  as  a  toy,  ex- 
ploded on  May  25.  1946,  fatally  Injuring 
Richard  Jones,  the  3-year-old  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alton  Jones  of  Avon  Park.  Mr.  Jones 
filed  a  claim  in  the  amount  of  $1,000  for 
the  damages  sustained  on  account  of  the 
death  of  his  son,  Richard  Jones.  The  claim 
was  settled  administratively,  and  on  March 
25,  1948.  a  check  in  the  amount  of  $1,000 
was  mailed  to  Mr.  Jones  in  care  of  his  at- 
torney. 

"In  cooperation  with  the  local  police,  the 
following  measures  were  taken  in  an  effort 
to  prevent  any  recurrence  of  the  above-cited 
tragedy; 

"(a)  All  bomb  fuses  which  could  be 
located  were  collected  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  disposal  of  them  by  demolition, 
and 

"(b)  A  campaign  was  conducted  through 
newspaper  articles  and  school  announce- 
ments in  Avon  Park  and  nearby  commiinitles 
to  locate  any  additional  fuses  and  for  collec- 
tion of  any  explosives. 

"Sometime  during  the  month  of  April  1946 
a  fisherman,  Moses  Moore,  went  hshing  in 
Arbuckle  Creek,  Just  south  of  the  bridge,  on 
the  west  bank.  'While  thus  engaged,  he 
picked  an  object  out  of  the  creek  that  re- 
sembled a  tin  can,  approximately  18  inches 
long.  The  can  was  partially  opened  and  he 
removed  Its  contents,  subsequently  identi- 
fied as  a  nose  bomb  fuse.  AN-M103.  He  gave 
It  to  one  P.  J.  Drinlels,  who  later  tlirew  the 
fuse  in  the  lot  behind  the  house  In  which 
be  was  living,  and  he  did  not  see  It  again. 
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"On  November  9,  1946.  the  five  children 
described  above  were  Injured  In  the  explo- 
sion of  the  fuse  foui  d  under  the  house  prev- 
iously  occupied   by    P.   J    Daniels. 

"The  Army  report,  reflects  the  fact  that 
the  military  recogn  zes  that  the  Army  per- 
sonnel who  threw  the  fuses  into  tlie  creek 
were  not  acting  In  ;  proper  and  responsible 
manner  In  a  lette  •  from  the  commanding 
officer.  Headquarter? ,  Avon  Park  Army  Air- 
field, Avon  Park.  F  a.,  dated  November  13, 
1946,  to  the  commanding  general.  MacDill 
Field.  Tampa.  Fla  —  subject ;  Preventive  ac- 
tion taken  regardlnj-  accidents  cx'curring  at 
Avon  Park,  Fla. — It  was  stated  In  part  as 
follows : 

"  '4.  It  Is  recognl7i?d  that  the  method  of 
disposal  of  fuses  adt  pted  by  former  person- 
nel assigned  to  this  station  was  not  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  ■ 

"A  board  of  offlceis  was  convened  at  the 
Army  alrtmse,  MacDl  1  Field.  Fla..  on  Novem- 
ber 19.  194fl,  to  Imiulre  Into  this  matter. 
The  reix)rt  of  that  toard  stated,  concerning 
the  responsibility  of  the  United  States  for 
the  accident : 

"'1.  Tht  bomb  fus>  which  exploded  caus- 
ing the  death  of  Joh a  [Joseph]  Patrick.  Jr., 
and  Injuries  to  Shi  ley  Ann  Smith,  Betty 
Anne  Smith.  Stanley  Smith,  and  James  Ed- 
ward Harris  (Junior  Is  assumed  to  be  tlie 
property  of  the  U  3.  Government  under 
authority  of  paragraph  143,  article  of  war  83, 
Manual  for  Courts-Wartlal.  which  states  In 
part:  "Although  theri-  may  be  no  direct  evi- 
dence that  the  property  was  military  prop- 
erty belonging  to  tlie  United  States,  still 
circumstantial  evidence  such  as  evidence 
that  the  property  sh)wn  to  have  been  lost, 
spoiled,  damaged,  or  wrongfully  disposed  of 
by  the  accused  was  ol  a  type  and  kind  issued 
for  use  In,  or  furnlslud  and  intended  for  the 
military  service,  might  warrant  the  court  In 
Inferring  that  it  wa ;  such  military  prop- 
erty." ' 

"The  board  also  noted  that  the  Amiy  made 
prompt  attempts  to  remove  fuses  and  warn 
the  public  as  to  the  d  inger  when  a  child  was 
killed  in  May  of  1946  However,  the  second 
explosion  involving  the  children  named  in 
this  bill  did  occur,  ar  d  this  committee  feels 
that  there  is  a  mora  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  Governmeat  to  provide  the  relief 
as  set  forth  In  the  am  >ndment  recommended 
In  the  Army  report.  That  report  sets  out  In 
detail  the  extent  of  the  injuries  and  the 
medical  expenses  which  resulted  from  the  ex- 
plosion. From  an  exa  nlnation  of  these  facts 
the  committee  has  concluded  that  the 
amounts  recommend 'd  by  the  Army  are 
clearly  Justified.  An  ordlngly  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  ame  ided  bill  be  considered 
favorably." 

The  committee  Is  li  agreement  with  the 
conclusions  reached  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
The  Investigation  ma<le  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army  reveals  that  the  Government  has 
a  taint  of  responslbll  ty  for  the  death  and 
injuries  sustained  by  the  claimants  in  the 
explosion  of  the  bomb  fuse  The  committee 
Is  of  the  view  that  tl  ere  is  a  moral  obliga- 
tion upon  the  Gover  iment  to  make  some 
financial  contribution  for  the  consequences 
of  this  explosion.  Accordingly,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  favorable  consideration  of 
HR    4635.  without  arrendmenl. 
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owed  to  the  plaintiff  or  to  make  a  de- 
cision in  any  matter  involving  the  exer- 
cise of  discretion";  and.  after  line  9,  to 
strike  out: 

(e)  a  civil  action  in  which  each  defendant 
Is  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
or  any  agency  thereof  acting  In  his  official 
capacity  or  under  color  of  legal  authority, 
or  an  agency  of  the  United  States,  may  be 
brought  In  any  Judicial  district  where  a 
plaintiff  in  the  action  resides,  or  In  which 
the  cause  of  the  action  arose,  or  in  which 
any  property  Involved  In  the  action  Is 
situated. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
(ei  A  civil  action  in  which  each  defendant 
is  an  officer  or  employee  of  tlie  United  States 
or  any  agency  thereof  acting  In  his  official 
capacity  or  under  color  of  legal  authority, 
or  an  agency  of  the  United  States,  may. 
except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law,  be 
brought   in   any    Judicial   district   in    which: 

( 1 )  a    defendant   In    the    action    resides,    or 

(2)  the  cause  of  action  arose,  or  (3)  any  real 
property  involved  in  the  action  is  situated, 
or  (4)  the  plaintiff  resides  if  no  real  prop- 
erty is  involved  in  the  action. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port 'No  1992'.  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  legislation  does  not  create  new  liabil- 
ities or  new  causes  of  action  against  the 
U.S.  Government  The  bill,  as  amended,  is 
intended  to  facilitate  review  by  the  Federal 
courts  of  administrative  actions.  To  attain 
this  end.  the  bill  does  two  things.  First,  it 
specifically  grants  jurisdiction  to  the  dis- 
trict courts  to  Issue  orders  compelling  Gov- 
ernment officials  to  perform  their  duties  and 
t.o  make  decisions  in  matters  involving  the 
exercise  of  discretion,  but  not  to  direct  or 
influence  the  exercise  of  the  officer  or  agency 
in  the  making  of  the  decision.  Secondly,  it 
broadens  the  venue  provisions  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  permit  an  action 
to  be  brought  against  a  Government  official 
in  tlie  judicial  district  (1)  where  a  defend- 
ant resides,  or  (2i  in  which  the  cause  of 
action  arose,  or  (3)  in  which  any  real  prop- 
erty involving  the  action  is  situated,  or  (4) 
If  no  real  property  is  involved  In  the  action. 
where  tlie  plaintiff  resides  Tliis  bill  will 
not  give  access  to  the  Federal  courts  to  an 
action  which  cannot  nnw  be  brought  against 
a  Federal  official  in  the  U.S.  District  Covirt 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Where  a  statute  does  not  specifically  pro- 
vide for  review  of  the  actions  of  a  Govern- 
ment official,  the  aggrieved  party  may  obtain 
Judicial  review  through  invoking  one  of  sev- 
eral nonstatutory  proceedings.  Which  of 
these  he  chooses  turns  upon  the  relief 
sought.  In  certain  cases,  tlie  relief  desired 
can  be  obtiiined  only  by  compelling  a  Gov- 
ernment official  to  perform  an  act  which  he 
is  required  to  do  by  statute  but  which  he  has 
nevertheless  failed  to  do  Traditionally,  the 
appropriate  remedy  in  that  CAse  has  been  a 
writ  of  mandamus  However,  unless  juris- 
diction is  otherwise  acquired,  the  US.  dis- 
trict courts  have  long  disclaimed  Jurisdiction 
to  hear  petitions  for  mandamus. 

The  single  exception  to  the  general  propo- 
sition that  the  US.  district  courts  do  not 
have  jurisdiction  over  original  actions  for 
mandamus  is  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  tlie 


District  of  Columbia  This  court,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  a  Federal  court,  is  also  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  domestic  law  Its 
Jurisdiction  is  derived  not  only  from  title  28 
but  also  from  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, which  governed  the  area  ceded  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  1801.  That  body  of 
law  Included  Jurisdiction  to  issue  writs  of 
mandamtis  in  original  proceedings 

The  result  of  this  historic  accident  has 
been  that  a  person  who  seeks  to  have  a  Fed- 
eral court  compel  a  Federal  official  to  per- 
form a  duty  of  his  office  must  bring  his  ac- 
tion in  the  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  This  the  committee  considers  an 
unfair  imposition  upon  citizens  who  seek  no 
more  than  lawful  treatment  from  their  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  problem  cf  venue  in  actions  against 
Government  officials  for  Judicial  review  of 
official  action  arises  when  the  action  must 
be  brought  against  supervisory  officials  or 
agency  heads  whose  official  residences  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia The  need  to  bring  an  action  against 
an  agency  head  rather  than  an  official  in  the 
fleld  may  arise  either  because  of  a  statute 
authorizing  such  a  suit  or  because  ol  the 
doctrine  of  Indispensable  parties  The  ques- 
tion of  when  a  superior  officer  Is  an  indis- 
pensable party  is  not  altogether  clear  from 
the  cases  Suffice  ii  to  say  that  if  it  is  deter- 
mined that  a  superior  officer  whose  official 
residence  Is  In  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
an  indispensable  party,  that  action  must  be 
brought  in  the  US  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  venue  problem  also  arises  in  an  action 
against  a  Government  official  seeking  dam- 
ages from  him  for  actions  which  are  claimed 
to  be  without  legal  authority  but  which  were 
taken  by  the  official  in  the  course  of  per- 
forming his  duty. 

The  committee  is  of  the  view  that  the  cur- 
rent state  of  the  law  respecting  venue  In 
actions  against  Government  officials  is  con- 
trary to  the  sound  and  equitable  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  Frequently,  the  admin- 
istrative determinations  Involved  are  made 
not  in  Washington  but  In  the  field  In 
either  event,  these  are  actions  which  are  In 
essence  against  the  United  States.  The  Gov- 
ernment official  Is  defended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  whether  the  action  Is 
brought  In  the  District  of  Columbia  or  In  any 
other  district.  U.S.  attorneys  are  present  in 
every  Judicial  district.  Requiring  the  Oov- 
ermnent  to  defend  Government  officials  and 
agencies  In  places  other  than  Washington 
would  not  appear  to  be  a  burdensome 
Imposition. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  a  citizen  lives 
thousands  of  miles  from  Washington,  where 
the  property  Involved  Is  located  outside  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  where  the  cause  of 
action  arose  elsewhere,  to  require  that  the 
action  be  brought  In  Washington  is  to  tailor 
our  Judicial  processes  to  the  convenience  of 
the  Government  rather  than  to  provide  read- 
ily available.  Inexpensive  judicial  remedies 
for  the  citizen  who  is  aggrieved  by  the  work- 
ings of  Government. 

However,  disregarding  considerations  of 
convenience,  broadening  of  the  \enue  pro- 
visions of  title  28  to  permit  these  actions  to 
be  brought  locally  Is  desirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  efficient  Judicial  administra- 
tion Frequently,  these  proceedings  involve 
problems  which  are  recurrent  but  peculiar 
to  certain  areas,  such  as  water  rights  graz- 
ing land  permits,  and  mineral  rights  These 
are  problems  with  which  Judges  In  those 
areas  are  familiar  and  winch  they  can  handle 
expeditiously  and  Intelligently. 

In  addition,  the  present  venue  provision 
results  in  a  concentration  of  these  actions 
in  the  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  court  which  is  already  heavily 
burdened  Court  congestion  is  increased 
and  substantial  delays  are  Incurred  The 
brtjadened   venue  jirovided   in   this  bill  will 
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assist  In  achieving  prompt  administration 
of  Justice  by  maJtlng  it  possible  to  bring  these 
actions  In  courts  throughout  the  country, 
many  of  which  are  not  nearly  as  burdened  as 
the  District  Court  for  the  DLStrlct  of 
Columbia. 

To  achieve  these  results,  section  2  of  this 
bill  amends  section  1391  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  an  action 
may  be  brought  against  an  officer  or  an  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
thereof  acting  In  his  official  capacity  or  un- 
der color  of  legal  authority,  or  an  agency  of 
the  United  States,  la  any  Judicial  district 
where  a  defendant  reaides,  or  In  which  the 
cause  of  action  arose,  or  in  which  any  real 
property  inxolving  tiie  action  is  situated,  or 
if  no  real  property  is  Involved  in  the  action, 
where  the  plaintiff  resides. 

The  Department  of  Justice  in  its  report 
on  the  bill  expressed  concern  that  the  bill 
might  be  Interpreted  to  give  the  district 
courts  Jurisdiction  to  order  a  Government 
official  to  act  in  a  manner  contrary  to  his 
discretion.  The  committee,  therefore,  has 
adopted  the  amendment  set  forth  to  section 

1  which  specilies  that  the  court  can  only 
compel  the  oflkual  or  agency  to  act  where 
there  Is  a  duty,  which  tlie  committee  con- 
strues as  an  obligation,  to  act  or,  where  the 
official  or  agency  has  failed  to  mai^e  any 
decision  In  a  matter  Involving  the  exercise 
of  discretion,  but  only  to  order  that  a  deci- 
sion be  made  and  with  no  control  over  the 
substance  of  the  decision.  The  Department 
of  Justice  also  expressed  concern  that  where 
the  plalntiiT  resides  m  a  different  Judicial 
district  than  that  In  which  real  property 
involved  in  the  action  Is  situated.  It  would 
not  be  in  the  interest  of  an  expeditious  pro- 
ceeding to  have  the  action  brought  In  the 
Judicial  district  where  the  plaintiff  resides. 
The  committee  considered  this  suggestion 
meritorious  and  approved  the  amendment 
set  out  to  section  2  of  the  bill.  The  commit- 
tee also  approved  an  amendment  to  section 

2  of  the  bill  providing  that  the  provision  with 
respect  to  venue  should  apply  only  to  the 
extent  that  It  Is  not  otherwise  provided  by 
law.  Examples  of  such  proceedings  covered 
by  this  provision  are  proceedings  brought 
with  respect  to  Federal  taxes  and  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  act  of  September  26.  1961, 
relating  to  immigration. 

The  words  "original  jurisdiction  '  as  used 
In  section  1  of  the  bill  are  not  Intended  to 
limit  the  existing  powers  of  district  courts 
to  issue  mandatory  injunctions  in  aid  of 
Jvirisdiction  otherwise  acquired  Liltewise. 
there  Is  no  Intent  that  the  bill  afifect  the 
doctrine  of  exhau£tion  of  administrative 
remedies. 

As  stated  in  the  House  report,  the  bill  does 
not  define  the  term  "agency."  but  the  com- 
mittee agrees  that  it  should  be  taken  to 
mean  any  departn^ent.  lndep>endeiit  estab- 
lishment, commission,  administration,  au- 
thority, board,  or  bureau  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  corporation  In  which  the 
United  Stiites  has  a  proprietary  interest. 

The  report  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  Sta'e.s.  as  incorporated  in  the 
letter  from  Warren  Olney  III.  Director  of  the 
Administrauve  Office  ol  tlie  U.S.  Courts, 
affirmatively  recommending  the  enactment  of 
H.R.  1960  16  attached  hereto  and  made  a  part 
hereof.  The  report  from  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  on  H.R.  1960  and  lis  companion 
Senate  bill,  S.  20.  is  also  attached  heretu 
and  made  a  part  hereof. 


NATIONAL  CULTURAL  CENTER 
WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  'S.J.  Res.  214 >  au- 
thorizing the  Prc.<;ident  of  the  United 
States  to  designate  the  period  from  No- 
vember 26,  1962,  through  December  2, 
1962.  as  National  Cultural  Center  Week 


was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  thirci  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  a/  America 
in  CongreM  assembled.  That  the  President 
of  the  Uni-ed  States  Is  hereby  authorized 
and  requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating tin;  period  from  November  26.  1962, 
through  De.:ember  2,  1962,  as  National  Cul- 
tural Center  Week;  urging  all  persons,  or- 
ganization.;, and  governmental  agencies  In- 
volved in  fosterling  the  performing  arts  In 
this  Nation  to  publicize  and  observe  such 
week;  and  calling  upon  the  Governors  of  the 
States  to  J'^ln  in  promoting  the  Rational 
Cultural  Center  campaign. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President.  I 
ask  unaniraous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
•  No.  1991 » ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purp-^se  of  the  Joint  resolution  Is  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  period  from  November  26,  1962, 
through  December  2,  1962,  as  National  Cul- 
tural Center  Week. 


RESIDI'J^TIAL  OCCUPANTS  OP 
UNPATENTED  MINING  CLAIMS 

The  bill  ^S.  3451'  to  provide  reUef  for 
residential  occupants  of  unpatented 
mining  cla.m.s  upon  which  valuable  im- 
provementf  have  been  placed  and  for 
other  purposes  wa.s  announced  as  next 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill.' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  r-:"{X)rted  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with 
amendment.*;,  on  page  1,  line  3.  after  the 
word  "to",  to  strike  out  "any"  and  insert 
"an";  in  luie  5,  after  the  word  "Secre- 
tary", to  siiike  out  "after  due  process,"; 
in  the  saine  line,  after  the  word  "in- 
valid", to  insert  "an  interest  in ';  in  line 
8.  after  the  xord  "to",  to  strike  out  "any" 
and  insert  'an";  on  page  2,  line  5,  after 
the  word  "invalidated",  to  strike  out 
"after  due  process";  in  line  20,  after  the 
word  "a",  to  strike  out  "seasonal  or  year 
round"  and  insert  "citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  a  person  who  has  declared  his 
intention  to  become  such  who  is  a";  in 
line  22.  after  the  word  "of",  to  strike  out 
"January  10,  1962,  of  land"  and  insert 
"July  23,  1962.  of  improvements";  in  line 
25.  after  live  word  "placed",  to  insert 
"which  con:-rtitutes  for  him  a  principal 
place  of  residence,  and  he  and  his  pred- 
ecessors in  interest  have  been  in  posses- 
sion for  not  less  than  seven  years  prior 
to  July  23,  1962" ;  on  page  3.  line  11,  after 
the  word  '  necessary",  to  insert  a  colon 
and  "Provided  further,  That  in  all  ap- 
propriate cases  Federal  departments 
.^hall  consult,  with  couirLV  and  other  con- 
cerned local  government  subdivisions  or 
agencies  to  <letermine  the  effect  of  a  pro- 
posed conveyance  upon  the  services  of 
government  which  might  be  then  re- 
quired."; in  line  20,  after  the  word  "the", 
to  strike  out  "applicant"  and  insert  "ap- 


plicant,"; in  line  23,  after  the  word 
"use",  to  strike  out  "will  '  and  insert 
"may";  in  line  25,  after  the  word  "a",  to 
strike  out  "preference";  on  page  4.  line 
6,  after  the  word  "Said",  to  strike  out 
"preference";  in  line  7,  after  the  word 
"within",  to  strike  out  "two"  and  insert 
"five";  in  line  8,  after  the  word  "grant.", 
to  insert  "Where  the  lands  have  been 
withdrawn  in  aid  of  a  function  of  a  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency,  the  head  of 
such  department  or  agency  may  permit 
the  applicant  to  use  and  occupy  the 
land  for  residential  purposes  under  such 
teiTiis  and  conditions  as  may  be  apijro- 
priate  during  the  life  of  tiie  applicant 
with  provision  for  removal  of  any  im- 
provements or  other  property  of  the  ap- 
plicant within  one  year  after  the  death 
of  the  applicant.";  after  line  15.  to  strike 
out: 

Sic.  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  prior 
to  any  conveyance  under  this  Act  shall  de- 
termine the  fair  market  value  of  the  lands 
Involved  (exclusive  of  any  improvements 
placed  thereon  by  the  applicant  or  by  his 
predecessors  in  interest)  or  interests  In 
lands  as  of  the  date  of  this  Act.  In  estab- 
lishing the  purchase  price  to  be  paid  by  the 
claimant  to  the  Govrrnment  for  land,  or 
interests  therein,  the  Secretary  shall  take 
Into  consideration  nny  equities  of  the  claim- 
ant and  his  predeces.sors  in  interci-t.  includ- 
ing conditions  of  prior  ui-e  and  occupaiiry. 
la  any  event,  the  purchase  price  to  be  paid 
to  the  Oovernment  shall  n<it  exceed  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  land  or  interest  therein 
to  be  conveyed  as  of  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  nor  be  less  than  50  p»er  centum  of 
such  value. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

Sec.  5,  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
set  the  price  to  be  paid  for  conveyance  upon 
the  following  criteria:  (a)  Whenever  it  shall 
be  shown  to  his  satisiaction  that  the  land 
to  be  conveyed  has  been  held  In  g<")d  faith 
by  an  applicant,  his  ancestors  or  grantors 
for  more  than  twenty  years  prior  t_i  the  date 
of  this  Act.  the  applicant  shall  pay  such 
filing  and  processing  fee  as  may  be  uniformly 
required,  the  cott  of  sTirvey.  if  any  is  re- 
quired for  the  dlsf>06ltion  of  the  land  in- 
volved, and  the  payment  of  not  less  than  ^ 
per  acre  or  fraction  thereof  nor  mere  tiian 
the  fair  market  vaivie  of  suth  lands  on  the 
date  of  appraisal  (exclusive  of  any  improve- 
ments placed  thereon  by  the  applicant  or  his 
predecessors  in  Interest)  and  in  such  apprais- 
al the  Secretary  shall  consider  and  give 
full  effect  to  the  equities  of  any  such  appli- 
cant; (b)  Provided,  That  when  the  above 
conditions  exist  except  that  the  land  has  been 
held  for  less  than  twenty  years  prior  to  the 
date  of  this  Act.  In  addition  to  a  fliing  fee 
and  cost  of  survey,  if  applicable,  the  pay- 
ment shall  be  tlie  fair  market  value  of  the 
lands  involved  (exclusive  of  any  Improve- 
ments placed  thereon  by  the  applicant  or 
by  his  predecessors  In  interest)  on  the  date 
of  appraisal  but  in  no  event  less  than  $5 
per  acre  or  fraction  thereof:  Provided  fw- 
ther.  That  whenever  the  conveyance  is  a  life 
estate  or  less,  the  applicant  shall  pay  such 
filing  and  processing  fee  as  may  be  uni- 
formly required  and  an  additional  payment 
of  not  leas  than  $5  per  acre  or  fraction  there- 
of not  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  re- 
sultant value  that  would  be  obtained  from 
appraisal  made  under  the  terms  of  part  fa) 
of  this  section,  which  amount  may  be  made 
payable  on  an  annual  payment  schedule. 

On  page  6.  line  18.  after  the  word 
"Act.",  to  sti'ike  out  "Except  where  a 
mining  claim  has  been  or  may  be  lo- 
cated at  a  time  when  the  land  included 
therein  is"  and  insert  "with  respect  to 
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any  mining  claim,  embracing  land  ap- 
plied for  under  this  Act  by  a  qualified 
applicant,  excep  where  such  mining 
claim  was  located  at  a  time  when  the 
land  included  th -rein  was";  in  line  23, 
after  the  word  "location.",  to  strike  out 
"or  where  a  miring  claim  was  located 
after  July  23.  Ifc55. ';  on  page  7,  after 
the  word  "States  ',  to  in.sert  "from  any 
qualified  applicart  who  has  filed  an  ap- 
plication for  land  in  the  mining  claim 
pursuant  to  this  Act,";  in  line  9,  after 
the  word  "States",  to  insert  "which 
would  not  exist  n  the  absence  of  this 
Act";   after  line   10,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  7.  (a)  In  ai  y  conveyance  under  this 
Act  there  shall  be  reserved  to  the  United 
States  (1)  all  minerals  and  (2)  the  right 
of  the  United  Statjs.  Its  lessees,  permittees. 
and  licensees  to  e  iter  upon  the  land  and 
to  prospect  for.  dr  11  for.  mine,  treat,  store, 
transport,  and  rem  )ve  leasable  minerals  and 
mineral  materials  and  to  use  so  much  of 
the  surface  and  su  ^surface  of  such  lands  as 
may  be  necessary  for  such  pu-poses.  and 
whenever  reasonab  y  necessary,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prospecting  for,  drilling  for,  mining. 
treating,  storing.  transf>ortlng.  and  remov- 
ing such  minerals  on  or  from  other  lands. 

(b)  The  leasabli!  minerals  and  mineral 
materials  so  reser/ed  shall  be  subject  to 
disposal  by  the  United  States  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  applicable  laws 
In  force  at  the  tlir.e  of  such  disposal. 

(c)  Subject  to  v.illd  existing  rights,  upon 
Issuance  of  a  pa  tint  or  other  Instrument 
of  conveyance  undi.T  this  Act.  the  locatable 
minerals  reserved  by  this  section  shalL  be 
withdrawn  from  all  forms  of  appropriation 
under  the  mining  laws. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  preclude  a  grantee,  holding  any 
lands  conveyed  uru  er  this  Act.  from  grant- 
ing to  any  person  c  r  firm  the  right  to  pros- 
pect or  explore  for  any  class  of  minerals 
for  which  mining  locations  may  be  made 
under  the  United  States  mining  laws  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  said  grantee  and  the  prospector, 
but  no  mining  loca  ion  shall  be  made  there- 
on so  long  as  the  withdrawal  directed  by 
this  Act  Is  In  effect. 

(c)  A  fee  owner  of  the  surface  of  any 
lands  conveyed  unc.er  this  Act  may  at  any 
time  make  application  to  purchase,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  sell  to 
such  owner,  the  :nterests  of  the  United 
States  in  any  and  all  locatable  minerals 
within  the  boundar-les  of  the  lands  owned 
by  such  owner,  whch  lands  were  patented 
or  otherwise  conve;  ed  under  this  Act  with 
a  reservation  of  sucli  minerals  to  the  United 
States.  All  sales  of  such  Interests  shall  be 
made  expressly  su  iject  to  valid  existing 
rights.  Before  any  such  sale  Is  consum- 
mated, the  surface  owner  shall  pay  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Int?rlor  the  sum  of  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  Interests  sold,  and  the 
cost  of  appraisal  tliereof.  but  In  no  event 
less  than  the  sum  ot  $50  per  sale  and  the 
cost  of  appraisal  of  the  locatable  mineral 
Interests.  Tlie  Secrc  tary  of  the  Interior  shall 
Issue  thereupon  su  :h  Instruments  of  con- 
veyance as  he  deems  appropriate. 
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Such  minerals  may,  however,  be  leased  by  the 
Secretary  under  the  mineral  leasing  laws. 

On  page  9,  line  18,  after  the  word 
'privileges",  to  in.«;ert  "to  qualify  as  an 
applicant";  and  after  line  20.  to  insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  9  Payments  of  filing  fees  and  survey 
costs,  and  the  pajTnents  of  the  purchase 
price  for  patents  in  fee  shall  be  disposed  of 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  are  such 
fees,  costs,  and  purchase  prices  In  the  dis- 
position of  public  lands.  All  payments  and 
fees  for  occupancy  in  conveyances  of  less 
than  the  fee,  or  for  permits  for  life  or  shorter 
periods,  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  adminis- 
tering department  or  agency  as  are  other 
receipts  for  the  use  of  the  lands  involved. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  convey  to  an 
occupant  of  an  unpatented  mining  claim 
which  is  determined  by  the  Secretary,  to  be 
invalid,  an  Interest  in  an  area  within  the 
claim  of  not  more  than  (a)  five  acres  or  (b) 
the  acreage  actually  occupied  by  him,  which- 
ever is  less.  The  Secretary  may  make  a  like 
conveyance  to  an  occupant  of  an  unpatented 
mining  claim  who.  after  notice  from  a 
quiUilied  officer  of  the  United  States  that  the 
claim  is  believed  to  be  Invalid,  relinquishes 
to  the  United  States  all  right  In  and  to  such 
claim  which  he  may  have  under  the  mining 
laws  or  who.  within  two  years  prior  to  the 
date  of  this  Act,  relinquished  such  rights  to 
the  United  States  or  had  his  unpatented 
mining  claim  invalidated.  Any  conveyance 
authorized  by  this  section,  however,  shall  be 
made  only  to  a  qualified  applicant,  as  that 
term  is  defined  In  section  2  of  this  Act.  who 
applies  therefor  within  five  years  from  the 
date  of  this  Act  and  upon  payment  of  the 
amount  established  pursuant  to  section  5  of 
this  Act. 

As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "qualified 
officer  of  the  United  States"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  or  an  employee  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  so  designated  by 
him:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior may  delegate  his  authority  to  desig- 
nate qualified  officers  to  the  head  of  any 
other  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  lands  within  the  ad- 
ministrative Jurisdiction  of  that  department 
or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  a 
qualified  applicant  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  a  person  who  has  declared  his  In- 
tention to  become  such  who  is  a  residential 
occtipant-owner.  as  of  July  23,  1962,  of  Im- 
provements now  or  formerly  In  an  un- 
patented mining  claim  upon  which  valuable 
Improvement.s  had  been  placed,  which  consti- 
tutes for  him  a  principal  place  of  residence, 
and  he  and  liis  predecessors  in  Interest  have 
been  in  possession  for  not  less  than  seven 
years  prior  to  July  23,  1962. 

Sec.  3.  Where  the  lands  have  been  with- 
drawn In  aid  of  a  function  of  a  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  other  than  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  or  of  a  State,  county, 
municipality,  water  district,  or  other  local 
governmental  subdivision  or  agency,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  make  convey- 
ances under  section  1  of  this  Act.  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  head  of  that  governmental 
unit  and  under  such  terms  anrt  conditions  as 
that  unit  may  deem  necessary:  Provided 
further.  That  In  all  appropriate  cases  Fed- 
eral departments  shall  consult  with  county 
and  other  concerned  local  government  sub- 
divisions or  agencies  to  determine  the  effect 
of  a  proposed  conveyance  upon  the  services 
of  government  which  might  be  then  re- 
quired. 

Sec.  4.  Where  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
determines  that  a  disposition  under  section 
1   of  this  Act  is  not  in  the  public  Interest 


or  the  consent  required  by  section  3  of  this 
Act  is  not  given,  the  applicant,  after  arrange- 
ments satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  are  made  for  the  termination  of 
his  occupancy  and  for  settlement  of  any 
liability  for  unauthorized  use.  may  be  granted 
by  tlie  Secretary,  under  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  pro<.-edure  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  a  right  to  purchase  any  other  tract 
of  land,  five  acres  or  less  In  area,  from  those 
tracts  made  a\ailable  for  sale  under  this 
Act  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  from 
the  unapproprated  and  urireserved  lands 
and  those  lands  subject  to  classification  un- 
der section  7  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act, 
upon  the  payment  of  tlie  amount  deter- 
mined under  section  5  of  this  Act.  Said 
right  must  be  exerci.scd  within  five  years 
from  and  after  the  date  of  its  grant.  Where 
the  lands  have  been  withdrawn  In  aid  of  a 
function  of  a  Federal  department  or  agency. 
the  head  of  such  department  or  agency  may 
permit  the  applicant  to  use  and  occupy  the 
land  for  residential  purposes  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  appropriate 
during  the  life  of  the  applicant  with  pro- 
vision for  removal  of  any  improvements  or 
other  property  of  the  applicant  within  one 
year  after  the  death  of  the  appUcant. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
set  the  price  to  be  paid  for  conveyance  upon 
the  following  criteria:  (a)  Whenever  it  shall 
be  shown  to  his  satisfaction  that  the  land 
to  be  conveyed  has  been  held  in  good  faith 
by  an  applicant,  his  ancestors  or  grantors  fcM" 
more  than  twenty  years  prior  to  the  date  of 
this  Act.  the  applicant  shall  pay  such  filing 
and  processing  fee  as  may  be  uniformly  re- 
quired, the  cost  of  survey,  If  any  Is  re- 
quired for  the  disposition  of  the  land  In- 
volved, and  the  payment  of  not  less  than 
$5  per  acre  or  fraction  thereof  nor  more 
than  the  fair  market  value  of  such  lands  on 
the  date  of  appraisal  (exclusive  of  any  Im- 
provements placed  thereon  by  the  applicant 
or  his  predecessors  in  Interest)  and  in  such 
appraisal  the  Secretary  shall  consider  and 
give  full  effect  to  the  equltu  of  any  such 
applicant;  (b)  Provided.  That  when  the 
above  conditions  exist  except  that  the  land 
has  been  held  for  less  than  twenty  yetirs 
prior  to  the  date  of  this  Act,  in  addition  to 
a  fliing  fee  and  cost  of  survey,  if  applicable, 
the  payment  shall  be  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  lands  Involved  (exclusively  of  any  im- 
provements placed  thereon  by  the  applicant 
or  by  his  predecessors  In  interest)  on  the 
date  of  appraisal  but  in  no  event  less  than 
$5  per  acre  or  fraction  thereof:  Provided 
further.  That  whenever  the  conveyance  is 
a  life  estate  or  kess,  the  applicant  shall  pay 
such  filing  and  processing  fee  as  may  be  uni- 
formly required  and  an  additional  payment 
of  not  less  than  $.5  per  acre  or  fraction 
thereof  nor  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
resultant  value  that  would  be  obtained  from 
appraisal  made  under  the  terms  of  part  (a) 
of  this  section,  which  amount  may  be  made 
payable  on  an  annual  payment  schedule. 

Sec.  6  The  execution  of  a  conveyance  au- 
thorized by  section  1  of  this  Act  shall  not 
relieve  any  occupant  of  the  land  conveyed  of 
any  liability,  existing  on  the  date  of  said 
conveyance,  to  the  United  States  for  unnu- 
thorlzed  use  of  the  conveyed  l.snds  or  in- 
terests In  lands,  except  to  the  extent  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  deems  equitable  In 
the  circumstances..  Relief  under  this  section 
shall  be  limited  to  those  persons  who  have 
filed  applications  for  conveyances  pursuant 
to  this  Act  within  five  years  from  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  With  respect  to  any 
mining  claim,  embracing  land  applied  for 
under  this  Act  by  a  qualified  applicant,  ex- 
cept where  such  mining  claim  was  located 
at  a  time  when  the  land  Included  therein 
was  withdrawn  from  or  otherwise  not  sub- 
ject to  such  location,  no  trespass  charges 
shall  be  sought  or  collected  by  the  United 
States  from  any  qualified  applicant  who  has 
filed  an  application  for  land  in  the  mining 
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claim  pursuant  to  this  Act,  based  upon  oc- 
cupancy of  such  mining  claim,  whether  resi- 
dential or  otherwise,  for  any  period  pre- 
ceding the  flnal  administrative  determina- 
tion of  the  Invalidity  of  the  mining  claim  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  voluntary 
relinquishment  of  the  mining  claim,  which- 
ever occurs  earlier  Nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  creating  any  liability 
for  trespass  to  the  United  States  which 
would  not  exist  in  the  abeence  of  this  Act. 

Sec  7.  In  any  conveyance  under  this  Act 
the  mineral  Interests  of  the  United  States 
In  the  lands  conveyed  are  hereby  reserved  for 
the  term  of  the  estate  conveyed.  Minerals 
locatable  under  the  mining  laws  are  dis- 
posable under  the  Act  of  July  31.  1947,  as 
amended  (30  US  C.  601-604).  are  hereby 
withdrawn  from  all  forms  of  entry  and  ap- 
propriation for  the  term  of  the  estate.  The 
underlying  oil,  gas  and  other  leasable  min- 
erals of  the  United  States  are  hereby  re- 
served, but  without  the  right  of  ingress  and 
egress  for  exploration  and  development  pur- 
poses. Such  minerals  may,  however,  be 
leased  by  the  Secretary  under  the  mineral 
leasing  laws. 

Sec,  8.  Rights  and  privileges  to  qualify  as 
an  applicant  under  this  Act  shall  not  be  as- 
signable, but  may  pass  through  devise  or 
descent. 

Sec.  9  Payments  of  filing  fees  and  survey 
costs,  and  the  pavments  of  the  purchase  price 
for  patents  in  fee  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  are  such  fees, 
costs,  and  purchase  prices  in  the  disposition 
of  public  lands.  All  payments  and  fees  for 
occupancy  in  conveyances  of  less  than  the 
fee,  or  for  permits  for  life  or  shorter  periods, 
shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  administering  de- 
partment or  agency  as  are  other  receipts  for 
the  use  of  the  lands  involved 

Mr,  CHURCH.  On  June  20  I  intio- 
duced  this  bill,  S.  3451,  to  provide  relief 
for  residential  occupants  of  unpatented 
mining  claims  upon  which  valuable  im- 
provements have  been  placed.  This  leg- 
islation was  given  a  very  careful  hearing 
by  our  committee,  and  it  has  been 
amended  with  what  I  believe  are  reason- 
able and  constructive  changes  to  improve 
its  operation.  There  is  a  companion  bill 
awaiting  action  in  the  House. 

The  problem  which  confronts  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  administering  the  min- 
ing laws  is  that  through  long  tradition 
the  private  citizen  has  not  only  had  the 
right  to  go  upon  public  lands  and  stake 
a  claim,  but  also  so  long  as  he  pei-formed 
the  work  required  under  the  law  he 
could  reside  on  the  mining  claim  while 
continuing  his  search  and  development 
of  minerals.  In  fact,  under  the  law  he 
could  extract  all  of  the  minerals  without 
the  necessity,  the  expense,  or  the  pi-o- 
tracted  procedure  of  obtammt^  a  patent, 
and  this  was  often  done. 

When  the  Congress  passed  Public  Law 
167  in  1955.  a  procedure  was  included 
which  resulted  in  the  Govei-nment  un- 
dertaking a  comprehensive  examination 
of  mining  claims  to  determine  the  use 
being  made  of  them,  and  this,  in  turn. 
has  led  to  the  Government  invalidating 
many  of  these  claims.  Quit^  often,  how- 
ever, people  are  residing  on  these  claims 
and  still  working  them,  though  not  in 
a  full  commercial  sense,  and  the.se  claims 
have  become  their  homes.  The  i-esult  is 
that,  while  the  claim  may  not  now  be 
patentable,  these  people  are  being  told 
that  they  must  move  from  their  homes 
which  they  have  long  lived  in.  and  in 
some  cases  severe  hardship  results, 


The  puri-K'Se  of  this  legislation  is  to 
give  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a 
full  kit  of  legal  tools  and  the  discretion, 
when  the  public  intei-est  will  not  be  in- 
jured, to  permit  persons  who  live  on  min- 
ing claims  for  residential  purposes,  who 
were  in  possession  at  least  7  years  prior 
to  July  23,  1962,  where  this  is  a  prin- 
cipal home  lor  them,  and  their  mining 
claim  has  been  invalidated  or  relin- 
quished, to  continue  to  reside  in  their 
home. 

The  bill  is  a  relief  measure  designed  to 
aid  those  qualified  people  on  whom  a 
hardship  would  be  visited  were  they  to 
be  required  to  move  from  their  long- 
established  homes. 

The  Seci-eary  is  given  discretion  to 
determine  not  only  whether  he  will  per- 
mit continued  residence,  but  the  type  of 
residence  that  will  be  permitted.  He 
may  i.ssue  a  full  title,  a  life  estate,  or 
something  less,  all  contingent  upon  his 
determination  of  whether  the  public  in- 
terest will  be  best  served,  along  with  his 
detei-mination  as  to  whether  a  hardship 
would  result  wei'e  he  not  to  grant  con- 
tinued occupancy.  The  bill  recognizes 
that  it  is  net  the  way  of  a  just  govern- 
ment to  disturb  arrangements,  sanc- 
tioned by  time  and  custom,  which  can 
be  regularized  without  injury  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare. 

In  reporting  the  bill,  the  committee 
made  sevei-sl  amendments,  all  designed 
to  afford  the  greatest  possible  relief  to 
the  desei-ving  but  not  to  those  who  are 
not  deserving.  People  who  are  squat- 
ters upon  the  public  land  or  whose  min- 
ing claims  are  obviously  without  a  bona 
fide  ba.sis,  are  not  intended  to  be  the  re- 
cipients of  relief  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  METC.\LF  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  support  the  bill 
sponsored  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  few 
questions  about  the  bill.  I  would  like 
to  inquire  of  the  Senator  in  regard  to 
section  2  a.>  to  the  position  a  person 
might  find  himself  in,  in  the  following 
situation: 

In  a  few  cases,  people  have  resided  on 
mining  claims  for  many  years  and  meet 
all  the  qualifications  described  in  section 
2.  but  since  1955,  for  one  technical  rea- 
son or  another,  they  may  have  refiled 
and  re.'^taked  their  claim  so  that  it  still 
covers  the  area  upon  which  their  resi- 
dence exists.  Would  it  be  the  intent  of 
this  act  to  ccnstrue  their  possession  as 
being  of  7  yea:-s'  duration  or  more  despite 
a  restakinc  s:nce  1955? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Generally  speaking 
the  answer  would  be  "Yes."  Where  the 
occupant-owner  of  improvements  has 
continuous  occupancy  and  he  and  his 
predecessors  in  interest  have  been  in 
possession  for  not  le.ss  than  7  years,  the 
fact  that  he  restaked  his  claim  should 
not  run  against  him.  If  the  applicant 
can  show  that  he  has  continuous  resi- 
dence and  use.  it  would  be  intended  that 
his  application  be  given  consideration 
and  that  he  not  be  ruled  out  because 
of  this  restaking.  However,  where  a 
person  had  moved  on  to  a  claim  since 
1955  and  car.  show  no  prior  residence, 
he  would  be  excluded.  The  purpose  of 
the  act  is  to  ?rant  relief  and  the  entire 
intent  is  tha'  it  is  permissive  with  the 
Secretary    of    the    Interior.      Thus,    it 


would  be  expected  that  the  Secretary 
will  examine  more  difficult  cases  or 
problem  cases  and  reach  a  reasonable 
solution,  keeping  in  mind  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  act  is  to  permit  qualified 
people,  on  whom  a  hardship  would 
otherwise  be  visited,  to  continue  to  re- 
side in  their  homes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1984,),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  objective  of  S.  3451  Is  to  give  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  full  kit  of  legal 
tools  and  the  discretion,  when  the  public 
interest  will  not  be  Injured,  to  permit  per- 
sons who  live  on  mining  claims  for  residen- 
tial purposes,  who  were  in  pos.sesslon  at  least 
7  years  prior  to  July  23.  1962,  where  this  Is 
a  principal  home  for  them,  and  their  claim 
has  been  Invalidated  or  relinquished,  to  con- 
tinue to  reside  in  their  home.  The  bill  Is  a 
relief  measure  designed  to  aid  those  qualified 
people  on  whom  a  hardship  would  be  vis- 
ited were  they  to  be  required  to  move  from 
their    long-established    homes. 

NEED 

In  the  mountain  West,  there  is  a  long  tra- 
dition supporting  the  right  of  a  private  citi- 
zen to  go  upon  the  public  lands,  to  stake  a 
mining  claim,  and  thereafter  to  have  and 
retain  a  possessory  interest  Immune  to  Inter- 
ference from  anyone.  The  power  of  the 
Government  to  challenge  the  validity  of  a 
mining  claim  has  been  recognized,  but  the 
Government  traditionally  has  interfered  lit- 
tle, and  locators  and  their  successors  In  In- 
terest have  felt  secure  in  their  right  to 
possession. 

Nothing  In  the  mining  laws  requires  a 
locator  to  proceed  to  patent.  He  may  never 
do  so,  yet  his  estate  Is  fully  maintained  In  Its 
Integrity  so  long  as  the  law,  which  Is  a 
muniment  of  his  claim.  Is  complied  with. 
Thus,  although  some  miners  obtain  patent 
to  their  claims,  many  others,  content  to  en- 
joy their  right  of  possession  to  the  excltislon 
of  third  parties,  have  not  undertaken  the 
expensive  and  protracted  procedures  neces- 
sary to  obtain  a  patent. 

Often  in  the  past,  the  mining  locator 
established  his  home  upon  his  claim  and 
worked  his  claim  from  his  home.  These 
homes  have  become.  In  many  instances,  per- 
manent residences  for  the  prospector's  heirs. 
By  long-established  custom,  mining  claims 
embracing  residential  Improvements  have 
been  sold  for  the  value  of  the  Improvements, 
the  seller  giving  a  quitclaim  deed. 

Thus  there  can  be  found  throughout  the 
West,  hundreds  of  unpatented  mining  claims, 
valuable  chiefly  for  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  used,  sometimes  for  generations,  as  ac- 
tual homesltes,  and  as  a  principal  place  of 
residence,  by  families  which  have  Inherited 
them  from  the  original  locators,  or  paid  value 
for  the  Improvements,  In  reliance  upon  the 
customs  prevailing  In  the  area  that  effective 
title  could  be  obtained  by  gift.  Inheritance, 
or  quitclaim  deed. 

But,  for  one  of  a  variety  of  reasons,  many 
of  the  claims  may  not.  In  fact,  be  patentable 
at  the  present  time.  In  some  cases,  the 
mineral  veins  which  justified  the  original 
location  have  been  worked  out.  lu  others, 
mineral  deposits  which  would  have  sustained 
a  patent  application  some  years  ago  will  no 
longer  suffice,  because  rising  costs  and  arti- 
flclally  fixed  prices  for  the  minerals  have 
rendered  actual  mining  operations  uneco- 
nomic. In  still  other  cases,  due  to  the  ab- 
sence of  surveys,  or  to  Inaccuracies  In  them. 
such   claims   have   been   located    upon   land 
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which  was,  lu  fact,  '.withdrawn  from  mineral 
entry,  or  has  since  leen  withdrawn,  so  that 
patent  applications   *-Ul  not  lie. 

In  all  such  cases  the  claims  are  subject  to 
Invalidation  at  the  1  altlatlve  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Tlie  situatloi  was  further  clarified  by 
the  passage  of  Publ  c  Law  167  of  the  84th 
Congress.  Tills  stati  te,  enacted  In  1955,  pro- 
hibits all  lises  not  reasonably  Incident  to 
prospecting,  mining  or  processing  opera- 
tions on  unpatentel  claims  located  after 
July  23,  1955.  Moreover,  It  authorizes  pro- 
cedures under  whicl".  prior  locators,  or  their 
successors  In  Intere;  t,  may  be  required  to 
prove  the  validity  of  their  claims  or  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  proMbltions.  This  law  has 
resulted  In  an  li  tenslfied  program  to 
eliminate  uses  of  mli.ing  claims  Inconsistent 
with  mining  purposej  .  As  to  those  who  have 
purchased  claims  am!  given  value  In  the  ex- 
pectation that  they  vould  be  allowed  to  live 
on  the  claims,  the  results.  In  many  cases, 
will  produce  real  hajdshlp. 

Although  the  residential  uses  present  an 
anomaly  to  the  law,  It  Is  clear  that  there 
are,  in  many  cases,  substantial  equities  based 
on  custom,  need,  and  value  given.  In  favor 
of  many  of  these  people.  It  Is  to  the  prob- 
lem of  resolving  the  anomaly,  while  recog- 
nizing the  equities,  hat  this  legislation  is 
directed. 

It  Is  not  the  way  ol  a  Just  Government  to 
disturb  arrangements,  sanctioned  by  time 
and  custom,  which  ctn  be  regularized  with- 
out Injury  to  the  public  Interest.  This  the 
bill  seeks  to  do. 

SECTION-BY-SI  imON    ANAX.TSI8 

Section  1  gives  to  t:ie  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior discretionary  authority  to  convey  to 
an  occupant  of  an  ur  patented  mining  claim 
not  more  than  either  5  acres  of  land  or  the 
acreage  actually  occupied,  whichever  Is  less. 
The  section  further  limits  conveyances  to 
those  occupants  whcse  mining  claims  are 
determined  by  the  Se<  retary  to  be  Invalid  or 
where  the  occupant  himself,  after  notice 
that  the  claim  Is  bell 'ved  to  be  Invalid,  re- 
linquishes to  the  Uni:ed  States  all  right  to 
the  claim.  In  order  io  avoid  hardship  and 
discrimination,  the  section  extends  the  same 
privilege  to  occupan-.s  whose  unpatented 
mining  claims  were  Invalidated  or  relin- 
quished within  2  year!  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  act. 

The  term  "may  con^^ey"  is  fully  Intended 
to  establish  the  dlscntionary  nature  of  the 
authority  conveyed  t5  the  Secretary.  He 
will  be  expected  to  iromulgate  rules  and 
standards  as  to  the  normal  Fituatlon  where 
the  act  will  be  appllciible  and  for  the  han- 
dling of  special  or  com  Dlex  cases. 

Where  land  Is  now  needed  or  known  to 
be  needed  for  public  uses  or  purposes  he  Is 
under  no  directive  to  grant  the  use  of  land. 
In  addition,  he  will  te  expected  to  exercise 
sound  descretlon  in  setting  standards  as  to 
the  circumstances  un<.er  which  a  fee  simple 
patent,  life  estate.  I'ase.  or  term  permit 
would  be  appropriate  to  the  facts  and  con- 
sistent with  the  publl :  Interest. 

In  order  to  assure  that  the  workload  of  the 
agencies  will  not  be  unduly  Increased,  and 
to  allow  applicants  a  f  ill  opportunity  to  file, 
a  period  of  5  years  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  act  Is  provided  fo-  making  a  filing. 

The  Secretary  of  t  le  Interior  may  also 
delegate  his  authority  under  this  act  to  the 
agencies  managing  ])ub!ic  domain  land, 
either  In  his  Dep.artn  ent  or  other  depart- 
ments. It  Is  expected  ae  will  cooperate  with 
the  other  department.'  In  the  promulgation 
of  rules,  regulations,  aid  procedures,  so  that 
they  will  be  properly  consistent  for  all  agen- 
cies, yet  responsive  to  the  needs  which  may 
be  manifest  for  the  var  ous  agencies. 

The  term  "(a)  5  a:res  or  (b)  the  acre- 
age actuiilly  occupied  by  him.  whichever  Is 
less"  Is  intended  to  ')e  a  limitation  to  be 
Judiciously  applied,  e  pecially  when  a  pat- 
ent Is  to  be  issued.  It  is  not  the  Intent 
of  this  act  to  grant  an  acreage  which  may 


then  be  readily  subdivided  and  sold  but 
rather  to  grant  only  the  acreage  which  the 
Secretary  determines  is  needed  for  the  ap- 
plicant to   use   as  his  residence 

Section  a  defines  a  qualined  applicant. 
He  must  be  a  citizen  or  a  person  who  has 
declared  his  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen. 
He  must  be  a  residential  occupant-owner  as 
of  July  23,  1962.  Tills  does  not  mean  In 
actual  physical  residence  on  that  date  but 
rather  that  the  residence  must  have  been 
habitable  and.  as  Is  explained  below,  used 
during  the  preceding  7  years  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  purposes  intended  to  be 
covered  by  the  act. 

The  committee  substituted  the  term  "and 
which  constitutes  for  him  a  principal  place 
of  residence"  for  the  term  "seasonal  or  year- 
round"  for  the  purpose  of  more  clearly  set- 
ting forth  what  Is  required  to  become  a 
qualified  applicant.  In  some  circiunstances 
climatic  conditions  make  year-round  resi- 
dence Impracticable.  The  language  used  in- 
tends to  specify  tha:  the  applicant  must  be 
one  who  uses  his  claim  as  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal places  of  residence.  Casual  or  intermit- 
tent use.  such  as  for  a  hunting  cabin  or 
for  weekend  occupancy,  are  not  intended  to 
be  covered  and  the  Secretary  shall  require 
applicants  to  submit  proof  of  residence  as  a 
part  of  determining  whether  the  applicant 
Is   qualified. 

The  use  of  the  property  for  commercial 
purposes  not  connected  with  previous  efforts 
to  extract  minerals.  In  addition  to  resi- 
dence, would  not  be  covered  by  this  act, 
but  a  record  of  use  for  garden-type  agri- 
cultural purposes  would  be  If  incidental  to 
re::;ular  residential  occupancy.  The  estab- 
lishment of  taverns,  restaurants,  stores,  and 
offices,  for  example,  is  not  Intended  to  be 
regularized  by  this  legislation.  Where  It 
is  appropriate  that  such  use  may  be  con- 
tinued upon  invalid  mining  claims,  the  de- 
partments may  use  other  authority  available 
to  them.  Should  experience  indicate  that 
there  are  commercial  uses  not  relating  to 
mining  disclosed  by  the  operation  of  this 
tict  and  actions  taken  under  the  mining 
law,  which  cannot  be  adequately  handled  by 
existing  law.  the  department  may  wish  to 
analyze  its  findings  and  experience  and  re- 
port  its   recommendations   to   the   Congress. 

The  applicant's  use  must  be  not  only  resi- 
dential but  also  he  must  be  the  occupant 
owner  of  improvements.  The  purposes  of 
this  act  do  not  extend  to  renters  or  to  squat- 
ters. In  some  cases  there  will  be  per- 
sons who  located  mining  claims  and  con- 
structed the  residence  thereunder.  In  other 
cases,  the  person  will  have  purchased  or  In- 
herited the  claim  and  improvements.  In  a 
few  cases  there  may  be  other  residents  on  a 
claim  who  can  produce  evidence  that  they 
purchased  either  the  improvements  or  the 
privilege  of  constructine  improvements.  It 
Is  Intended  to  cover  this  type  of  situation 
Lf  the  other  conditions  surrounding  the 
claim   also  are   appropriate  for  relief. 

The  applicant  must  be  one  whose  resi- 
dence stems  from  a  lawfully  filed  and  oc- 
cupied mining  claim  or  one  whose  occu- 
pancy has  the  color  of  law  due  to  a  claim 
of  title.  On-the-ground  evidence  or  other 
proof  should  disclose  that  at  some  time  In 
the  past  a  bona  fide  effort  was  made  by  the 
applicant  or  his  predecessor  in  Interest  to 
actually  conduct  the  type  of  mining  enter- 
prises intended  by  the  mining  law  of   1872. 

T^-.e  applicant  and  his  predecessors  In  In- 
terest must  have  been  in  possession  of  the 
claim  for  not  less  than  7  years  prior  to  July 
23,  1962:  that  is,  since  July  23,  1955. 

It  was  In  1955.  that,  at  the  request  of  this 
committee,  the  Congress  enacted  legislation 
which  clearly  reiterated  that  the  1872  mining 
law  was  to  be  used  for  those  who  sought 
to  explore,  prospect  for.  develop,  and  mine 
locatable  minerals.  Since  that  time,  it  has 
been  quite  clear  that  the  mining  law  was 
neither  Intended  to  be,  nor  was  to  be,  used 


as  a  device  to  obtain  a  homestead  or  other 
residence  on  public  land.  This  7-year  pro- 
viso, taken  together  with  the  requirement  of 
an  applicant  being  a  residential  occupant 
owner  as  of  July  23,  1962.  clearly  controls 
not  only  who  may  be  a  qualified  applicant 
but  also  constitutes  a  clear  Intent  that  on 
claims  filed  since  July  23,  1955,  residence 
will  not  ripen  into  an  application.  Those 
who  have  filed  mining  claims  since  July  23. 
1955,  as  well  as  those  who  may  have  filed 
them  since  July  23,  1962,  should  be  aware 
that  there  Is  no  basis  for  the  subsequent 
granting  of  residential  occupancy  under  this 
act  because  their  mining  claim  Is  found  In- 
valid. 

It  is  the  committee's  Intention  that  where 
husband  and  wife  are  cxjcupylng  an  unpat- 
ented mining  claim  for  residential  purp<:)ses, 
and  an  application  Is  made  under  the  act, 
the  applicant  would  be  deemed  to  be  the 
husband  and  wife.  Thus,  for  example, 
where  a  conveyance  of  a  life  estate  is  made 
under  the  act  or  a  permit  is  Issued  for  the 
use  and  occupancy  of  the  land  during  the 
life  of  the  applicant,  the  surviving  spouse 
would  have  the  right  or  permission  to  re- 
main on  the  land  during  the  remainder  of 
his  lifetime  after  the  death  of  the  other. 

The  term  "valu\ble  improvements"  Is  in- 
tended to  Include  a  presently  habitable  resi- 
dence which  has  l>€en  used  for  this  purpose, 
plus  other  accesscry  buildings  incidental  to 
residence,  such  a?  a  toclshed,  garage,  barn, 
or  chlckenhouse  presently  fit  for  use. 

Section  3  protects  the  Interest  of  the  Gov- 
ernment by  prohibiting  conveyances  of  any 
land  withdrawn  In  aid  of  another  depart- 
ment or  agency  unless  the  consent  Is  first 
obtained  from  the  head  of  the  governmen- 
tal unit  Involved.  Authorized  conveyances 
could  be  made  only  under  terms  and  condi- 
tions deemed  nece.ssary  by  the  agency  having 
Jurisdiction  over  the  land. 

Our  lands  which  have  been  withdrawn, 
such  as  national  lorest  or  parks,  the  broad 
public  purposes  cf  these  withdrawals  has 
been  already  established  by  the  Congress. 
Including  adequate  provision  for  occupancy 
or  where  appropriate  for  the  alienation  of 
Federal  title.  It  Is,  therefore,  appropriate 
that  In  these  cases,  or  where  State,  county, 
municipality,  water  districts,  have  had  land 
withdrawn  In  aid  of  one  of  their  programs, 
their  consent  be  obtained  as  to  both  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  action  taken 
upon  an  application  for  relief.  The  legisla- 
tion does  not  Intend  that  applicants  shall 
displace  public  use  of  public  land,  or  that 
land  should  be  patented  in  fee  In  areas 
where  such  action  would  produce  results  at 
odds  with  public  land  programs.  For  these 
situations,  where  equities  exist  or  hardship 
would  result,  the  qualified  applicants  can 
generally  be  granted  life  estates  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives  or  permission  to  oc- 
cupy the  land  for  appropriate  periods. 

In  addition,  the  type  of  grant  to  be  made 
In  any  circumstance  may  affect  the  services 
which  local  government  may  have  to  provide, 
such  as  road  maintenance,  snow  plowing, 
schoolbus,  or  power  services.  The  section 
requires  consultation  with  concerned  local 
governments  so  that  the  action  taken  to 
regularize  a  residence  will  be  decided  with 
their  views  In  mind. 

Under  section  4  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, in  those  Instances  where  the  Sf)eclfic 
land  occupied  under  the  mining  claim  can- 
not be  made  available,  may  grant  a  right  to 
the  occupant  for  the  purchase  of  another 
tract  of  public  land  A  sale  of  a  substitute 
tract  could  only  be  made  after  an  agreed 
termination  of  the  occupancy  of  the  un- 
patented mining  claim  and  settlement  of  any 
liability  for  unauthorized  use.  The  right 
would  have  to  be  exercised  within  5  years. 

There  may  be  cases  where  this  action 
would  be  In  the  public  Interest  The  land  to 
be   made   available   would   first   have    to    be 
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selected,  designated,  and  classified  for  resi- 
dential use  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
rot  the  applicant.  The  applicant  may  not 
displace  an  applicant  under  the  Small  Tract 
Act.  for  example.  The  land  to  be  designated 
must  be  unappropriated  and  unreserved 
public  domain  lands  and  lands  subject  to 
classification  of  section  7  of  the  Taylor  Graz- 
ing Act. 

For  example,  a  qualified  applicant  may 
desire  a  patent  on  the  land  he  now  occupies 
but  the  Secretary  may  conclude  that  neither 
a  patent  or  a  life  estate  or  less  would  be 
consistent  with  the  intent  of  the  act.  This 
might  occur  when  the  applicant  has  a  resi- 
dence which  he  values  and  seeks  to  perpet- 
uate beyond  the  period  feasible  under  a  life 
estate.  The  Secretary  may,  under  this  sec- 
tion, offer  the  applicant  the  opportunity  to 
a  patent  to  other  land  In  the  category  de- 
scribed above.  It  may  be  expected,  where 
the  applicant  may  be  offered  a  life  estate  or 
less,  he  would  perhaps  desire  the  possible 
opportunity  provided  by  section  4  The  pos- 
sible unsuitablUty  of  the  offered  land  to  the 
applicant  will  not  diminish  his  opportunity 
to  settle  on  the  original  offer  of  the  life 
estate  or  lesser  on  the  area  now  occupied, 
provided  he  makes  a  final  choice  within  5 
years  from  the  date  of  this  act 

However,  where  the  applicant  seeks  a  pat- 
ent to  the  land  he  now  occupies,  but  the 
Secretary  in  his  discretion  finds  this  is  not 
In  the  public  interest,  the  applicant  may  be 
offered  a  patent  to  other  land  as  provided 
by  section  4,  He  will  be  expected,  in  this 
case,  to  make  his  selection  from  the  offered 
land 

In  selecting  areas  to  meet  the  Intent  of 
section  4,  the  Secretary  will  be  expected  to 
choose  lands  as  close  to  the  land  of  the  appli- 
cant as  possible  which  fall  within  the  cate- 
gory defined  by  this  section. 

The  last  sentence  of  section  4  is  intended 
to  clearly  enunciate  the  policy  of  Congress 
that  where  Federal  land  has  been  withdrawn, 
emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  granting  of  a 
life  estate  or  less.  This  does  not  exclude 
the  use  of  life  estates  or  less  on  other  lands 
when  the  public  Interest  so  Indicates 

The  authority  granted  by  this  sentence  is 
not  Intended  to  exclude  the  use  of  a  patent 
In  appropriate  cases  on  lands  withdrawn  for 
national  forests,  parks,  and  other  Federal 
purposes.  In  some  cases,  communities  or 
settlements  exist  where  the  grant  of  a  patent 
in  fee  will  be  clearly  in  the  public  interest. 
In  other  cases  there  will  be  a  long  history 
of  constant  use  for  all  or  most  of  each  year 
where  the  grant  of  a  patent  is  entirely  con- 
sistent with  sound  land  use  and  the  extin- 
guishment of  the  residence  on  the  death  of 
the  owner  would  destroy  a  valuable  invest- 
ment 

For  most  cases,  however,  the  withdrawal  of 
the  land  has  been  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting Its  use  by  the  public.  Mining  Is  a 
legitimate  use  but  either  permanent  or  inde- 
terminate use  as  a  residence  not  related  to 
mining  Is  not  in  the  public  Interest  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  committee  wished 
to  clarify  that  a  life  estate  or  less  was  to 
be  offered 

Therefore,  on  withdrawal  public  land,  such 
as  a  national  park  or  a  national  forest,  the 
general  rule  will  be  that  the  applicant  may 
be  given  a  life  estate  or  less  Where  the 
history  of  occupancy  is  well  established  and 
Its  continuation  does  not  Interfere  with  an 
existing  program  in  the  immediate  area  or 
one  presently  known,  it  is  anticipated  that 
arrangements  will  be  made  to  permit  the 
applicant  to  continue  in  residence  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  his  lifetime  The  com- 
mittee expects  that  this  will  be  done  and  that 
compassion  and  liberality  will  be  Judiciously 
applied 

An  applicant  will  be  considered  to  be  a 
husband  and  wife,  at  the  time  of  applica- 
tion, and  the  estate  will  run  through  the 
lifetime  of  each  of  these  two  persons.     The 


provision  for  removal  of  the  Improvements 
1  year  after  the  death  of  the  last  survivor 
or  termination  of  the  estate  shall  Include  the 
right  of  the  appll<;ant  or  heirs  to  remove  the 
property  or  Impro  .'ements  themselves  during 
this  period  and  the  prompt  elimination  of 
the  improvement:;  remaining  thereafter  by 
the  agency  administering  the  land. 

Should  the  property  be  voluntarily  and 
permanently  vacaved  by  the  applicant  before 
the  life  estate  oi  less  expires,  and  this  is 
clearly  established,  there  should  be  regula- 
tory provisions  for  extinguishment  of  the 
grant  so  that  the  improvements  will  not  be 
occupied  by  unauthorized  users. 

Section  5  The  fact  that  the  use  of  mining 
claims  for  other  than  mining  purposes  is 
improper,  when  not  incidental  to  a  mining 
operation,  has  received  a  great  deal  of  public 
attention  over  the  last  25  years.  The  Con- 
gress has  had  this  matter  called  to  Its  atten- 
tion on  several  occasions  by  groups  who  rec- 
ognize the  effect  Improper  use  of  mining 
claims  has  upon  those  who  seek  to  use  them 
solely  for  the  purp<ises  Intended  by  law. 

For  example,  in  1952  an  extensive  report. 
The  Problem  of  Mining  Claims  on  the  Na- 
tional Forests,"  was  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  by  the  National  Forest  Advisory 
Council.  Its  momber.s.  under  the  Secretary's 
direction,  visited  50  national  forests  In  the 
West  and  documented  their  report  with  126 
examples  of  loss  of  mining  claims  inconsist- 
ent with  the  mining  law. 

In  1955  the  Congress  amended  the  mining 
law  in  an  effort  to  eliminate  its  abuse  This 
legislation  has  been  helpful.  The  Comp- 
troller General  has  Just  this  year  reported 
t')  the  Congress  on  uses  being  made  on  min- 
ing claims. 

In  considering  the  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion, the  committee  also  was  faced  with  the 
problem  of  establishing  an  equitable  solution 
to  the  financial  aspects  of  the  issue  before  It. 

Notwithstanding  the  public  attention  the 
issue  of  improper  use  of  mining  claims  has 
received,  the  committee  was  aware  that  long- 
standing custom  was  involved  and  that,  in 
some  instances,  persons  relying  on  this  cus- 
tom, or  In  Ignorance,  have  purchased  Im- 
provements on  old  mining  claims  with  the 
intention  that  the  use  wotild  be  mainly  resi- 
dential with  only  minor  efforts  to  develop  and 
extract  minerals. 

Therefore,  the  committee  concluded  that 
the  resp)onsible  and  compassionate  financial 
course  would  be  to  treat  the  claimants  eligi- 
ble for  patents  as  falling  In  two  broad 
groups  those  whose  location  and  use  of  the 
claim,  including  that  of  their  ancestors  or 
grantors,  covered  a  period  longer  than  20 
years  before  the  date  of  this  act  and  those 
whose  mining  claim  covered  a  lesser  period. 

Both  groups  would  be  expected  to  pay 
such  filing  and  processing  fee  as  may  be 
required  and  to  pay  the  cost  of  necessary 
surveys  of  the  land  to  be  patented.  In  this 
connection,  note  is  made  of  the  fact  that 
the  cost  of  a  survey  is  one  also  borne  by  an 
applicant  for  a  mining  patent  applicant. 

Both  groups  are  entitled  to  have  the  value 
of  the  land  determined  exclusive  of  im- 
provements by  the  applicant  or  his  predeces- 
sors in  interest. 

A  minimum  charge  of  $5  per  acre  or  frac- 
tion thereof  was  placed  in  the  act.  which 
is  consistent  with  the  mining  law.  This  Is 
intended  Uj  be  an  expression,  for  those  per- 
sons receiving  a  patent  under  subsection 
(a)  of  a  possible  lower  level  for  charges  that 
might  be  made,  especially  since  In  their  case 
the  Secretary  shall  consider  and  give  full 
effect  to  the  applicant's  equities. 

It  is  intended  that  there  be  Included  In 
the  consideration  of  equities  the  pecuniary 
situation  of  the  applicant,  ability  to  pay, 
whether  he  previously  paid  market  value  for 
the  property,  the  original  date  when  the 
mining  claim  was  first  staked,  whether 
there  are  substantial  reasons  to  believe  that 
a  concerted  effort  was  made  to  develop  and 
extract  the  minerals  sought  as  compared  to 


a  casual  attempt,  and  whether  the  present 
occupant  was  relying  on  custom  In  his  oc- 
cupancy. 

Those  in  the  category  under  subsection 
(b)  will  be  expected  to  pay  fair  market 
value  for  the  land  for  these  will  be  those 
claims  filed  within  the  last  20  years,  the 
period  during  which  there  has  been  greater 
public  notice  that  use  of  a  mining  claim 
for  other  than  mining  purposes  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  mining  law.  However, 
since  the  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to 
afford  relief  through  permitting  continued 
occupancy  In  qualified  cases  and  appropri- 
ate circumstances,  the  bill  does  permit  the 
Secretary  to  make  conveyances  on  the  terms 
specified. 

Where  the  conveyance  is  for  a  life  estate 
or  less,  the  appraisal  criteria  of  subsection 
(a)  prevail,  except  the  cost  of  a  survey,  since 
it  will  not  be  needed,  Is  omitted,  and  the 
equities  may  be  considered. 

In  applying  the  rule  of  equity  here.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  equity  factors  above,  the  term 
of  the  estate,  its  probable  or  known  length. 
?nd  the  age  of  the  applicant  may  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  last  clause  of  the  section  provides  that 
the  payment  shall  be  computed  at  no*  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  value  determined  un- 
der (a)  In  this  section.  The  Intent  is  that 
full  recognition  will  be  given  here  to  the 
final  elimination  of  the  occupancy  of  the 
public  land  Involved  and  the  grant  to  the 
applicant.  Where  a  patent  in  fee  Is  granted 
under  either  (a)  or  (b)  the  occupant-owner 
will  have  perpetual  title  and  be  free  to  sell 
or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  real  property  and 
Improvements.  A  life  estate  or  less  con- 
veys a  greatly  circumscribed  privilege.  It 
cannot  be  sold,  assigned,  or  pass  by  devise 
or  descent.  It  is  merely  the  privilege  to  oc- 
cupy for  life  or  a  stated  number  of  years. 
In  some  cases  this  will  result  in  total  loss 
of  the  Investment  In  the  homesite  due  to  its 
Immobility.  In  many  cases,  however,  the 
holder  will  have  to  keep  the  residence  up  or 
meet  certain  requirements  of  the  type  im- 
posed by  local  government  relative  to  sani- 
tation right  up  to  the  end  of  use.  The  com- 
mittee, therefore,  placed  an  upper  limit  on 
the  charge  that  could  be  made  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 50  percent  of  the  resultant  value  ob- 
tained from  an  appraisal  made  under  (a) 
above.  The  final  phrase  makes  clear  that 
It  is  not  Intended  that  there  be  an  annual 
rental  but  rather  a  single  charge  for  use. 
which  the  applicant  may  pay  over  a  period  of 
years  when  the  Secretary  finds  that  a  hard- 
ship would  be  created  by  making  the  pay- 
ment in  a  lump  sum. 

The  Secretary  will  be  expected  to  make  a 
schedule  of  payments.  The  estate  conveyed 
shall  contain  terms  which  provide  for  the 
extinguishment  of  any  balance  of  payments 
due  but  not  paid  upon  the  death  of  the  final 
holder  of  the  estate. 

Section  6  protects  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  In  the  following  respects: 

(1)  An  occupant  would  not  be  relieved 
from  liability  for  unauthorized  use  even  if 
a  conveyance  of  land  is  made  under  the  act. 
except  to  the  extent  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  deems   equitable. 

(2)  If  an  unpatented  claim  was  located 
on  land  withdrawn  from  entry,  the  United 
States  would  specifically  be  authorized  to 
impose  trespass  charges.  However.  In  other 
Instances,  occupancy  trespass  charges,  as 
distinct  from  the  unauthorized  removal  of 
timber  or  Federal  property  destruction, 
could  not  be  imposed  for  any  period  prior  to 
either  the  final  determination  of  the  In- 
validity of  the  mining  claim,  of  its  volun- 
tary relinquishment,  whichever  occurs  first 
This  latter  relief  would  only  be  available 
to  those  who  are  eligible  for  relief  under  the 
act,  receive  a  conveyance,  and  apply  for 
a  conveyance  within  5  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment.  This  date  coincides  with  the 
provisions  under  section  1  for  the  filing  of 
applications.     Where   lands    are   withdrawn 
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In  aid  of  a  function  of  a  Federal  department 
or  agency  other  than  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  where  such  department  or 
agency  would  normal  y  collect  trespass 
damages,  the  arrangem  mts  for  the  settle- 
ment of  any  liability  f^  t  unauthorized  use 
contemplated  by  this  sei  tlon  would  be  those 
which  are  satisfactory  t  >  the  department  or 
agency  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
the  land. 

In  view  of  the  fact  hat  the  committee 
amended  section  2  so  that  only  those  claims 
filed  prior  to  July  23.  1955.  are  eligible  for 
consideration,  an  amen  Iment  was  made  to 
eliminate  language  in  the  third  sentence 
of  the  section  as  to  cUlms  filed  after  July 
23,  1955,  which  would  be  Inoperative  due 
to  the  qualification  reqi  irements  in  section 
2 

Section  7  treats  the  reservation  of  the 
mineral  interests  of  ;  he  United  States. 
Since  the  purpose  of  tie  legislation  is  to 
provide  for  residences  (  n  very  small  units 
of  land,  it  is  desirable  tiat  these  people  be 
granted  a  quiet  occupan  :y. 

The  language  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee is  designed  to  prttect  the  occupancy 
of  the  area  by  the  grantee  during  the  period 
of  his  occupancy,  as  well  as  the  Government. 
Thus,  an  occupant  to  whom  an  estate  in  the 
land  Is  granted  for  residential  purposes, 
would  be  fully  protected  against  someone 
else  going  on  the  area  to  do  prospecting  work 
which  could  seriously  annoy  the  applicant. 

To  protect  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States,  all  minerals  are  reserved  for  the  term 
of  the  estat*  conveyed. 

Minerals  locatable  under  the  mining  laws 
or  disposable  under  the  act  of  July  31,  1947, 
are  withdrawn  for  the  term  of  the  estate 
conveyed. 

Leasable  minerals  may  be  leased  by  the 
Secretary,  Including  all  necessary  protec- 
tions for  the  occupant  and  the  use  of  direc- 
tional drilling  to  protect  the  Government's 
Interests. 

Section  8  provides  that  rights  and  privi- 
leges to  qualify  as  an  applicant  under  this 
act  may  pass  only  through  devise  or  descent. 

Section  9.  The  bill  made  no  provision  for 
the  disposition  of  fees,  survey  costs  or  the 
payment  of  the  purchase  price  for  a  patent 
or  a  life  estate  or  less  This  section  provides 
for  the  application  of  existing  law  and  thus 
the  ultimate  application  of  receipts  to  the 
proper  accounts,  including  the  operation  of 
the  laws  relating  to  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes. 

The  PFIESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


APPROPRIATIONS     FOR     MILITARY 
CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
be  permitted  to  consider  tomorrow  the 
military  construction  appropriation  bill, 
H.R.  12870,  making  appropriations  for 
military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.   TOMORROW 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.      Mr.   President,   I 
move  that  when  the  business  for  today 


has  been  completed,  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SESSION  OF  THE  SENATE  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,   it   is  so  ordered. 


SELF-EMPLOYED  INDIVIDUALS  TAX 
RETIREMENT  ACT  OF  1961 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  I  H.R.  10  >  to  encourage 
the  establishment  of  voluntary-  pension 
plans  by  self-employed  individuals. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  speak  on  the  subject  at  hand;  name- 
ly, H.R.  10,  the  passage  of  which  is  long 
overdue  if  the  inequities  of  our  tax  struc- 
ture are  to  be  corrected. 

Mr  President,  the  bill  has  been  passed 
by  the  House  and  approved  with  amend- 
ments by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
and  was  reported  to  the  Senate  nearly 
a  year  ago. 

However,  let  me  dif^ress  for  a  moment 
on  the  subject  of  revenue  loss  and  point 
out  that  apparently  there  are  some  per- 
sons wlio  expound  the  theory  that  we 
must  have  a  balanced  budget,  yet  insist 
on  the  passage  of  legislation  which 
throws  this  very  balance  out  of  whack. 

I  have  consistently  supported  the  prin- 
ciple of  withholding  of  taxes  on  divi- 
dends and  interest.  The  closing  on  this 
very  loophole  the  insistence,  if  you  will, 
that  we  collect  taxes  due  from  all  by 
the  withholding  method  as  we  now  do 
on  wages  and  salaries  would  have  meant 
some  $800  million  in  additional  revenue 
to  the  Treasury'-  The  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  this  body  oppo.-^ed  it. 
Yesterday.  Wednesday,  September  5.  I 
rffered  another  of  several  amendments 
to  H.R  10650.  My  amendment  would 
have  withheld  interest  on  bonds  and  div- 
idends from  stocks  only.  This  amend- 
ment was  defeated,  and  with  that  vote 
an  estimated  $530  million  to  the  Treasury 
was  lost. 

I  should  like,  to  remind  those  who  are 
.so  quick  to  accuse  others  of  budget- 
busting  reexamine  their  position  on 
withholding  and  see  if  they  are  being 
fair  and  consistent. 

The  principle  involved  in  H.R.  10 
would  result  in  a  small  loss  to  the 
Treasury.  But  it.  too.  is  consistent.  It 
is  designed  lo  encourage  voluntai-y  pen- 
sion plans  among  the  self-employed- 
professional  and  business  people,  such 
as  doctors,  lawyers,  d?ntists,  storekeep- 
ers, real  estate  agents,  architects,  en- 
gineers, contractors,  brokers,  farmers, 
and  all  others  who  maintain  their  own 
businesses  and  professional  offices. 

In  short,  the  bill  permits  self-em- 
ployed persons  to  be  treated  for  retire- 


•ment  fund  purposes  as  employers  of 
themselves,  which,  indeed,  they  are  At 
long  last,  by  the  passage  of  H.R.  10.  em- 
ployers will  be  on  the  same  basis  for  tax- 
ation of  retirement  funds  as  their  em- 
ployees have  been  and  are. 

In  1942  the  Congress  undertook  en- 
couragement of  private  retirement  funds 
to  augment  social  security.  There  had 
been  provisions  for  pension  plans  since 
the  1924  Revenue  Act.  But  it  remained 
for  the  encouragement  of  1942  to  stimu- 
late the  private  pension  programs  to 
their  present  position.  There  are  now 
more  than  45.000  p^ans  covering  some  20 
million  employees.  Eighty-five  percent 
of  tl^.e  money  put  into  these  pension 
funds  is  from  employers. 

The  act  of  1942  allowed  the  employer 
to  deduct  payments  into  such  pension 
funds  for  his  employees  as  tax-deductible 
expenses  Such  employer  contributions 
and  any  earnings  of  the  fund  were  held 
not  taxable  until  distributed  as  employee 
benefits.  This  meant  a  great  tax  ad- 
vantage to  those  who  benefited  from  such 
funds.  They  were  sure  of  being  taxed 
for  the  income  from  the  retirement 
funds  after  they  had  retired  and  their 
earnings  greatly  reduced  or  ended.  In 
other  words,  the  money  that  was  laid 
aside  for  their  retirement  was  then — 
and  is  now — taxable  at  a  much  lower 
rate  than  it  would  have  been  had  it  been 
taxed  as  income  from  the  employer  at 
the  time  it  was  paid  into  the  fund. 

The  only  prerequisite,  so  far  as  the 
Federal  Government  is  concerned,  to  be 
able  to  have  such  tax  treatment  is  to  be 
an  employee.  If  you  are  the  employer,  or 
if  you  are  self-employed  without  em- 
ployees, you  cannot  get  any  tax  benefit 
in  setting  up  a  retirement  program. 

A  self-employed  person  of  35  years, 
married  and  with  a  $10,000  taxable  in- 
come would  pay  S260  in  taxes  if  he  were 
to  earn  an  additional  SI. 000.  This  would 
leave  him  $740  additional  to  invest.  Let 
us  assume  he  does  invest  this  money  for 
30  years  at  4  percent  compound  interest. 
He  would  by  age  65  accumulate  S36.900. 
If  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  man 
were  employed  by  someone  else  and  he 
received  $1,000  from  his  employer 
deposited  in  a  pension  fund  earning  the 
same  interest,  at  age  65  there  would  be 
$58,300  more  for  his  retirement. 

This  is  a  gross  inequity.  It  was  recog- 
nized shortly  after  the  act  of  1942  be- 
came operative.  By  1950  the  American 
Bar  Association  drafted  legislation  to 
overcome  what  it  considered  discrimina- 
tion against  the  self-employed.  In  1951, 
Representative  Eugene  Keogh  and  the 
late  Representative  Daniel  Reed  intro- 
duced legislation  to  allow  tax  deferment 
on  a  limited  amount  of  money  set  aside 
by  the  self-employed  for  their  retire- 
ment. Since  its  introduction,  this  bill 
has  had  wide  support,  but  somehow  it 
has  always  failed  of  passage. 

In  1958  the  House  passed  the  bill  and 
the  Senate  did  not  have  time  to  act. 
I  well  remember  in  1959  associating 
myself  with  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  in  a  version  of  the  bill  that 
allowed  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
to  begin  consideration  of  this  matter  at 
an  early  date  while  H.R  10  was  pending 
in  the  House.    The  junior  Senator  from 
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Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI  was  the  leader 
of  the  group  on  the  Senate  side.  Among 
others.  Senator  KEFAmzR  worked  for 
passage.  Full  hearings  were  held  by  the 
Finance  Committee.  However,  it  was 
not  until  this  Congress  that  the  Senate 
was  in  position  again  to  consider  this 
matter.  I  am  proud  that  I  was  the 
author  of  the  Senate  bill  S.  197,  consid- 
ered in  advance  of  the  appearance  of 
H.R.  10  of  the  87th  Congress. 

It  has  been  thoroughly  considered  by 
this  body.    Its  passage  should  be  affirmed 
without  delay,  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
support    the    passage    of   the   measur^ - 
which  is  long  overdue.  V 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  con- 
sistently supported  H.R.  10  ever  since  I 
came  to  the  Senate.  This  measure  which 
will  enable  self-employed  persons  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  retirement  is  both  fair 
and  equitable. 

Yesterday  when  an  attempt  was  made 
to  attach  this  bill  as  an  amendment  to 
the  tax  bill.  H.R.  10650.  I  voted  to  table 
the  amendment.  I  did  not  consider  it  in 
the  best  interest  of  H.R.  10  to  attach 
it  to  another  mea.-ure  which  was  already 
extremely  complex,  which  had  been  ex- 
tensively amended  on  the  floor,  and 
which  I  felt  misht  not  be  acceptable  to 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  to  the  administration.  I  felt  it 
far  wiser  to  let  H.R.  10  stand  on  its  own 
merits.    It  is  fully  capable  of  doing  so. 

The  people  of  Utah  are  greatly  inter- 
ested in  H.R.  10.  and  many  of  them  rep- 
resentmir  an  excellent  cross  section  of 
the  self-employed  farm  folks,  small  re- 
tailers, accountants,  lawyers,  dentists, 
physicians,  and  other  self-employed  and 
their  employees  have  written  to  me  dur- 
ing this  and  the  last  Congress  urging  its 
enactment. 

Naturally,  they  have  given  a  lot  of 
thousht  to  their  old  age,  and  the  vast 
ma'ority  of  them  have  nothing  other 
than  social  security  to  live  on  once  they 
retire.  They  cannot  understand  why 
they  are  being  penalized  because  they 
are  self-employed  and  do  not  work  for 
a  corporation.  With  but  few  exceptions. 
these  are  the  average  people  of  my  State. 
the  middle-income  group  often  referred 
to  as  the  backbone  of  this  great  country 
of  ours. 

These  people  are  not  asking  the  local. 
State,  or  Federal  governments  to  take 
care  of  them  in  their  retired  years.  They 
are  askms  simply  for  a  postponement 
of  tax  liability  .so  that  they  may  them- 
selves be  able  to  set  something  aside  for 
their  own  old  age.  They  are  willing  to 
put  up  the  money  when  they  are  able 
to  spare  it  from  the  demands  of  their 
businesses.  All  they  are  asking  of  us. 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  is 
that  we  offer  them  the  same  tax  con- 
sideration that  23  million  corporate  em- 
ployees are  already  receiving,  so  that 
they  can  provide  for  themselves. 

I  think  this  is  reasonable  and  practi- 
cal, and  I  am  confident  that  most  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  will  agree  with 
me.  The  fight  to  pass  H.R.  10  has  been 
underway  now  for  over  10  years.  The 
measure  has  always  had  bipartisan  sup- 
port from  Members  who  feel  that  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  is  the  best  way  to  deal 
with  this  unfair  situation.    In  my  opin- 


ion, it  is  imperative  that  H.R.  10  be 
passed,  as  passed  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  without  crippling  amend- 
ments here  and  now.  ,  The  self-em- 
ployed and  their  employees  have  already 
waited  too  long  for  a  fair  retirement 
plan. 

Mr,  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  10 
which,  as  we  know,  is  designed  to  allow 
self-employed  persons  to  participate  in 
voluntary  retirement  programs,  within 
lir^its,  on  the  same  tax  basis  as  em- 
pfoyee.s. 

I  believe  firmly  in  the  principle  of 
equal  and  uniform  treatment  for  all  tax- 
payers. This  bill  will  extend  to  self- 
employed  individuals  and  employees  of 
these  individuals  the  favorable  tax  bene- 
fits present  law  provides  in  the  case  of 
qualified  retirement  plans  established  by 
employers  for  their  employees.  These 
benefits  are  now  denied  them  merely  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  their  business  or 
employment. 

I  have  consistently  fought  for  and 
ur-jcd  such  legislation  since  coming  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  in  1954.  I  have  cospon- 
sored  leaislation  similar  to  H.R.  10  in 
past  Congresses. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  does  not 
po.se  a  new  question  before  Congress.  I 
believe  it  was  first  considered  in  1951. 
The  bill  passed  the  House  in  the  85th 
Congress  and  the  86th  Congress  and 
again  m  the  present  Congress.  It  has 
been  thoroughly  gone  through  by  both 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the 
Hou.'^e  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
on  a  number  of  occasions.  When  the 
House  passed  this  legislation  in  this  Con- 
gress and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
favorably  reported  it  last  August,  I  know 
that  I  speak  for  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  this  Chamber  when  I  say  that  I  be- 
lieved that  at  last  we  were  in  a  good 
position  to  give  final  appi*oval  and  send 
the  bill  to  the  President  for  his  signa- 
ture. Now  we  are  again  approaching  the 
end  of  the  Consress  with  H.R.  10  still 
awaiting  our  action.  Make  no  mistake, 
there  are  millions  of  people  in  all  parts 
of  this  country  who  will  be  watching  and 
waiting  for  us  to  work  our  will  on  this 
bill  prior  to  adjournment.  I  was  among 
those  here  who  would  have  preferred  to 
have  seen  this  matter  taken  care  of  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Act  of  1962  on 
which  we  completed  action  yesterday, 
but  the  majority,  in  its  wisdom  dictated 
no.  That  leaves  it  squarely  before  us 
here,  today,  to  act.  We  are  the  hope  of 
the  self-employed — the  farmer,  the 
.small  busmes.sman.  the  barber  and  beau- 
tician, the  doctor,  tlie  dentist,  the  ac- 
countant, the  t.rchitect.  the  garageman. 
the  service  sUition  owner,  the  home- 
builder,  the  plumbing  contractor,  the 
realtor,  the  retail  druggist,  the  retail 
grocer,  the  focd  broker,  the  manufac- 
turer's representative,  the  professional 
engineer,  the  florist,  and  many,  many 
others. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  have  studied  each 
objection  raised  to  this  bill.  It  does  not 
set  a  precedent  for  other  forms  of  tax 
deferral.  Ratlier.  it  follows  precedent 
already  set  under  which  some  19  million 
employees  now  arc  covered,  in  addition 
to    those    in    the   civil    service,    Armed 


Forces,  and  railroad  retirement  systems. 
It  certainly  is  not  cla.ss  legislation,  for 
many  of  the  self-employed  are  the  rugged 
individuals  who  often  wonder  if  they 
are  not  working  more  for  themselves  for 
pride  than  for  profit. 

We  then  come  down  solely  to  the  im- 
pact upon  the  budget.  The  revenue  loss 
under  H.R.  10  is  estimated  to  amount 
to  $180  million  for  the  first  full  year 
of  operation.  The  estimated  cost  of 
H.R.  10  as  passed  by  the  House  was  $325 
to  $358  million  in  a  full  year  of  opera- 
tion. H.R.  10,  as  amended  by  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  i.s  now  in  such 
form  that  even  the  objections  of  the 
Treasury  Department  have  been  with- 
drawn. Mr.  President,  considering  the 
just  ends  to  be  accomplished  I,  for  one, 
am  willing  to  be  counted  among  those 
who  say  that  the  revenue  effect  on  the 
budget  is  not  more  than  we  can  bear  and 
I  believe  my  colleagues  know  me  to  be 
something  other  than  a  freespcnder. 

One  other  point,  Mr.  President,  which 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  overlook.  The 
money  which  the  self-employed  would 
place  into  approved  retirement  savings 
would  move  directly  in  the  mainstream 
of  our  capital  dollars.  The  inevitable  re- 
sult will  be  increased  savings  in  the 
American  tradition  of  thrift  which  in 
turn  will  add  to  the  capital  financing 
available  for  the  further  economic  growth 
we  all  favor.  There  is  timely  importance 
in  any  sound  move  in  the  direction  of 
making  more  money  available  to  the 
investments  market  to  facilitate  domes- 
tic and  industrial  expansion.  By  thus 
helping  to  build  American  enterprise,  we 
in  turn,  would  provide  additional  sources 
of  tax  revenue  to  help  offset  any  loss. 

There  is  some  feeling,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  should  enact  legislation  which  is 
all-inclusive  and  not  restricted  only  to 
the  self-employed  However,  such  a 
move  might  lend  credence  to  the  suppo- 
sition which  I  have  tried  to  discount; 
that  is,  the  impact  this  legislation  would 
have  upon  the  Treasury.  All-inclusive 
legislation,  depending  upon  the  added 
numbers  who  might  take  advantage  of 
the  tax-forgiving  features  of  the  bill, 
might  be  extremely  costly. 

Secondly,  it  is  well  to  point  out  here 
that  most  pension  plans  are  the  result 
of  collective  bargaining.  The  pension - 
less  employee  today  has  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  pension  plan  benefits  by  nego- 
tiating with  his  employer  just  as  he  has 
the  opportunity  to  obtain  higher  wages, 
better  working  conditions,  sick  leave, 
paid  holidays,  and  so  forth. 

It  may  be  that,  some  time  in  the  fu- 
ture, when  the  complexion  of  our  na- 
tional economic  picture  warrants,  we 
might  want  to  extend  coverage  of  this 
measure  to  the  pcnsionless  employed. 
However,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a 
mistake  to  do  so  now.  The  real  in- 
justice— that  which  we  are  trying  to  cor- 
rect now — is  done  to  the  self-employed. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  take 
prompt  affirmative  action  in  approving 
H.R.  10.  It  contains  reasonable  limits 
on  the  amount  of  tax  deferral  to  be  al- 
lowed each  year,  and  in  total,  on  the 
means  of  retirement  savings  which  can 
be  utilized  comparable  to  those  of  other 
private  retirement  programs  already  ap- 
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proved.  Certainly  legislation  that  ha.s 
been  pending  for  11  years  to  correct  an 
inequity  that  has  been  existing  for  20 
years  must  be  considered  pi-iority  legis- 
lation. To  wait  longer  is  to  compound 
inequity. 

USE  OF  CERTAIN  TOKENS,  SLUGS, 
AND  DEVICES  SIMILAR  IN  SIZE 
AND  SHAPE  TO  U.S.  CURRENCY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1942.  H.R.  8038 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  A  bill  'H.R. 
8038)  to  amend  section  491  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  prohibiting  certain 
acts  involving  the  use  of  tokens,  slugs, 
disks,  devices,  papers,  or  other  things 
which  are  similar  in  size  and  shape  to 
the  lawful  coins  or  other  currency  of  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Carlson  in  the  cliair ' .  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  present  consideration  of  the 
bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments,  on 
page  1.  line  4.  after  the  word  "of",  to 
strike  out  that  section"  and  insert 
■subsection  (b)";  after  line  5,  to  strike 
out: 
5  491.  Tokens  or  paper  used  as  money 

(a)  Whoever,  not  lawfully  authorized, 
makes.  Issues,  or  passes  any  coin,  card,  tok- 
en, or  device  In  metal,  or  Its  comp)Ounds,  in- 
tended to  be  used  as  money,  or  whoever, 
with  Intent  to  defraud,  makes,  utters.  Inserts, 
or  uses  any  card,  token,  slug,  disk,  device, 
paper,  or  other  thing  similar  In  size  and 
shape  to  any  of  the  lawful  coins  or  other 
currency  of  the  United  States  or  any  coin 
oi  other  currency  not  legal  tender  In  the 
United  States,  to  procure  anything  of  value, 
or  the  use  or  enjoyment  of  any  property  or 
service  from  any  automatic  merchandise 
vending  machine,  postage  stamp  machine, 
turnstile,  fare  box.  coinbox  telephone,  park- 
ing meter,  or  other  lawful  receptacle,  de- 
pository, or  contrivance  designed  to  receive 
or  to  be  operated  by  lawful  coins  or  other 
currency  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

On  page  3.  at  the  beginning  of  line  6. 
to  strike  out  "ic)",  and  in  the  same 
line,  after  the  word  "this",  to  strike  out 

"section"    and    in.«;ert    "sub.'^ection". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port I  No.  1981 ' ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill 

There  being  no  obj?ction.  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   OF  THE    AMENDMENTS 

The  purpose  of  the  amendments  Is  to 
strike  from  the  bill  a  oroposed  broadening 
of  section  491  (a)  of  title  18.  and  to  leave 
section  491(a)  as  it  now  appears  in  the  Fed- 
eral criminal  law  in  rezard  u^  the  making, 
issuing,  and  passing  ol  tokens  and  similar 
devices. 

PURPCSK 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is 
to  amend  section  491(b)    of  title  18,  of  the 


United  States  Code  to  broaden  the  Federal 
criminal  law  dealing  with  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  slugs  and  similar  devices. 

STATEMENT 

Section  491(b)  of  title  18  United  States 
Code,  provides  that — 

"(b)  Whoever  manufactures,  sells,  offers, 
or  advertises  for  sale,  or  exposes  or  keeps 
with  Intent  to  furnish  or  sell  any  token,  slug, 
disk,  or  other  device  similar  In  size  and 
shape  to  any  of  the  lawful  coins  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  token,  disk,  or  other  devices 
issued  or  authorized  in  connection  with  ra- 
tioning by  any  agency  of  the  United  States 
with  knowledge  or  reason  to  believe  that  such 
tokens,  slugs,  disks,  or  other  de\ices  may  be 
vised  unlawfully  or  fraudulently  to  procure 
anything  of  value,  or  the  use  or  enjoyment  of 
any  property  or  service  from  any  automatic 
merchandise  vending  machine,  postage- 
stamp  machine,  turnstile,  fare  box.  coin- 
box telephone,  parking  meter,  or  other  recep- 
tacle, depository,  or  contrivance,  designed  to 
receive  or  to  be  operated  by  lawful  coins  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both." 

The  proposed  legislation  will  broaden  this 
statutory  prohibition  to  make  it  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  Whoever  manufactures,  sells,  offers, 
or  advertises  for  sale,  or  exposes  or  keeps 
with  Intent  to  furnish  or  sell  any  token, 
slug,  disk,  device,  paper,  or  other  thing  simi- 
lar in  size  and  shape  to  any  of  the  lawful 
coins  or  other  currency  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  token,  disk,  paper,  or  other  device 
Issued  or  authorized  in  connection  with  ra- 
tioning or  food  and  fiber  distribution  by  any 
agency  of  the  United  Stales,  with  knowledge 
or  reason  to  believe  that  such  tokens,  slugs. 
disks,  devices,  papers,  or  other  things  are 
intended  to  be  used  unlawfully  or  fratidu- 
lently  to  procure  anything  of  value,  or  the 
use  or  enjoyment  of  any  property  or  service 
from  any  automatic  merchandise  vending 
machine,  postage-stamp  machine,  turnstile, 
fare  box.  coin-box  telephone,  parking  meter, 
or  other  lawful  receptacle,  depository,  or  con- 
trivance designed  to  receive  or  to  be  operated 
by  lawful  coins  or  other  currency  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both." 

The  committee  has  received  considerable 
evidence  that  with  the  growth  in  the  manu- 
facture and  use  of  vending  machines,  a  sub- 
stantial problem  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  slugs  and  similar  devices  including 
paper,  the  size  of  currency,  in  connection 
with  such  machines. 

The  committee  has  been  impressed  with 
the  need  for  greater  protection  than  that 
which  is  now  provided  by  section  491  of 
title   18. 

The  committee  has  felt,  however,  that  the 
bill,  in  proposing  to  revise  the  present  law 
in  regard  to  the  passing  of  such  slugs  and 
similar  devices  is  too  broad.  The  committee 
was  impressed  with  the  comment  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  that — 

'This  legislation  is  subject  to  one  major 
criticism  to  which  the  Department  directed 
comment  in  its  report  on  July  20.  1961.  on 
H  R  1965  In  seeking  to  make  it  a  Federal 
criminal  offense  to  use  any  card,  token,  slug, 
disk,  device,  paper,  or  other  thing  similar 
in  size  and  shape  to  any  of  the  lawful  coins 
or  other  currency  of  the  United  States  or 
any  coin  or  other  currency  not  legal  tender 
In  the  United  States,  to  procure  things  of 
value  from  automatic  merchandise  vending 
machines,  the  measure  would  seem  to  delve 
into  matters  more  properly  for  State  legis- 
lation Such  uses  would  appear  to  be  in 
the  nature  of  obtaining  property  under  false 
pretenses  or  larceny  offenses  of  a  type  char- 
acteristically dealt  with  by  State  and  local 
governments  ' 

The  committee  feels  that  the  bill  as  amend- 
ed  to   go  only  to  the  matter  of  the  manu- 


facturing of  such  devices  with  knowledge, 
or  reason  to  believe,  that  they  will  be  un- 
lawfully used  is  meritorious  and  recommends 
It  favorably. 

Attached  and  made  a  part  of  this  report 
are  (1)  a  letter  dat«d  July  21.  1961,  from 
the  Department  of  Jtistlce:  and  i2)  a  letter, 
dated  August  14,  1961,  from  the  Depart- 
ment  of  the   Treasury. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Lo.ng].  I  submit  an 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question,  first,  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  committee  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  the  committee  amend- 
ments are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  the  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Beginning  with  line  3.  page  1.  it  is  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  all  to  and  Including  line 
12.  page  2.  and  Irxsert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"That  that  portion  of  section  491  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  which  precedes  sub- 
section (c)  thereof  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"  Sec.  491.  Tokens  or  P.^per  Used  as 
Money. —  (a)  Whoever,  being  18  years  of  age 
or  over,  not  lawfully  authorized,  makes,  is- 
sues, or  passes  any  coin.  card,  token,  or 
device  In  metal,  or  its  compounds.  Intended 
to  be  used  as  money,  or  whoever,  being  18 
years  of  age  or  ovef.  with  Intent  to  defraud, 
makes,  utters.  Inserts,  or  uses  any  card, 
token,  slug,  disk,  device,  paper,  or  other 
thing  similar  in  size  and  shape  to  any  of 
the  lawful  coins  or  other  currency  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  coin  or  other  currency 
not  legal  tender  in  the  United  States,  to 
procure  anything  of  value,  or  the  use  or 
enjoyment  of  any  property  or  service  from 
any  automatic  merchandise  vending  ma- 
chine, postage-stamp  machine,  turnstile. 
fare  box,  coinbox  telephone,  parking  meter, 
or  other  lawful  receptacle,  depository,  or 
contrivance  designed  to  receive  or  to  be 
operated  by  lawful  coins  or  other  currency 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000.  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both.' 

"On  page  3,  line  6.  strike  out  the  word 
subsection",  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
word  section'  " 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  bill  was  brought  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary — and  the  amend- 
ment I  propose  was  in  substanually  the 
same  form,  carried  as  a  section  in  the 
House  hill — the  contention  was  made 
that  the  penalty  provision  in  this  section 
would  apply  to  a  child  who  might  pass  a 
slug  equivalent  in  size  to  1  cent,  there- 
by coming  under  the  penalty  provisions 
of  the  bill.  The  amendment  provides 
that  the  penalty  provision  shall  not  at- 
tach except  in  cases  of  those  who  are  18 
years  of  age  or  over.  I  thii\k  that  cures 
the  difficulty  and  the  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
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The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
Ik?  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  ' H.R.  8038>  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
v.-hich  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SELF-EMPLOYED  INDIVIDUALS  TAX 
RETIREMENT  ACT  OP  1961 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
vhat  is  the  pending  business'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
lini.shed  bu.sin:s.^. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
cf  the  bill  iHR.  10^  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  voluntary  pension  plan.i 
by  self-employed  individuals. 

Mr.  MANSI■^ELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OF'FICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
an.  mformed  that  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota IMr.  Humphrey  1  is  ready  to  make 
a  very  inspiring  speech.  On  that  basis. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
(rARLSoN  m  the  chair ' .  Without  ob- 
jection. 11  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Furthermore.  I  un- 
derstand that  his  speech  will  be  on  House 
bill   10. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  to  tlie  distinguished  majority 
leader  that  although  the  speech  I  am 
about  to  make  may  not  be  particularly 
germane  to  Hou.se  bill  10,  it  will  be  a 
matter  of  keen  interest  to  all  Senators, 
and  I  hope  all  of  them  will  give  me  their 
rapt  attention. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
;3enator  from  Minne.sota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 


HURRAH  FOR  THE  IRISH 

Mr.  HL^MPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  midst  of  debate  on  taxes  and  toxins, 
and  international  alarms  of  every  kind, 
I  should  like  to  recall  the  recent  contest 
of  international  talent  and  beauty  which 
brought  to  our  shores  representatives  of 
feminine  loveliness  from  every  land. 

By  decision  of  an  international  panel 
of  judges,  the  title  of  Miss  Universe  was 
conferred  this  year  on  the  charming 
young  lady  from  Argentina,  Senorita 
Norma  Nolan. 

It  may  strike  many  as  curious  that  her 
family  name  is  Nolan.  She  is  the  grand- 
daughter of  an  Irish  farmer,  who  with 


thousands  of  his  countrymen  emigrated 
to  South  America  over  a  century  ago. 

In  tribute  to  her  Hibernian  ancestors, 
as  it  happened  I  addressed  the  Friendly 
Sons  of  St.  Patrick  of  Boston  on  the 
friendly  "invasion"  of  South  America  by 
Irish  Legionnaires  and  by  the  farmers 
uf  Ireland. 

It  is  my  fir.-n  belief  that  patience, 
calmness,  and  deeper  study  of  the  cul- 
ture and  language  of  the  idealistic  and 
proud  people  of  Latm  America  will  draw 
us  closer,  through  increased  understand- 
ing, to  these  grest  neighbors  of  ours.  To 
this  end.  I  wish  to  include  my  remarks 
on  the  historic  exodus  of  the  Irish  to 
South  America. 

In  the  feneration  when  independence 
v.as  battled  for,  on  both  continents  of 
America,  a  fa.scinating  character  came 
to  the  United  SUatcs  as  an  exile,  after 
the  uprising  in  Ireland  in  1798.  His 
name  was  John  Devereux.  Some  20 
years  later,  wh.le  on  a  sea  trip  to  the 
Caribbean,  he  met  the  leader  of  the 
movement  for  independence  in  Vene- 
zuela, Simon  Bo.ivar.  They  took  to  each 
other  like  a  torch  to  the  dry  prairie,  and 
agreed  on  a  venture  which  gave  the 
Irish  an  influential  part  in  the  Latin 
American  Revolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  digress  to  say  that  all 
too  few  of  our  fellow  Americans  have 
recognized  the  important  role  that  the 
courageous,  the  dann?,  and  the  imagi- 
rativc  Irish  have  played  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  friendly  neighbors  to  the 
south — the  cou.:itrics  of  Latin  America. 
Because  we  tend  to  identify  Latin  Amer- 
ica with  the  Spanish  culture,  all  too  often 
we  have  forgotten  the  great  contribu- 
tions made  by  those  fine  Irish  patriots. 
So  t-oday,  because  of  the  keen  interest 
in  matters  relating  to  Latin  America,  I 
address  the  Senate  on  a  series  of  his- 
torical developments  which  I  think  wiU 
t.ive  us  a  betle..-  understanding  of  some 
of  our  contemt:iOrary  problems, 

Mr.  John  Devereux,  the  Irish  patriot, 
proposed  to  supoly  with  private  resources 
10.000  Irishm<=n  for  the  largest  con- 
tingent of  foreign  volunteers.  This 
lifted  Bohvar  from  the  depths  of  despair 
and  abandonment  of  his  revolutionary 
efforts  10  the  highest  optimism.  In  ex- 
change for  a  great  armv  of  liberation,  he 
would  commis;iion  John  Devereux  as 
general  of  a  division,  and  pay  him  a 
rmall  fee  for  each  trained  man  he  re- 
cruited. 

With  flair  and  enthusiasm,  Devereux 
set  forth  for  Dublin,  to  enlist  fighters  for 
freedom.  In  lesplendeirt  uniform  and 
with  purest  blarney,  he  fired  the  imagi- 
nations of  men  and  women  alike,  and 
before  long  had  recruiting  centers  going 
full  blast  in  the  British  Isles.  He  was 
swamped  with  applicants  for  service  in 
the  Army  of  V>?nezuela.  Even  the  great 
Irish  Liberator  Daniel  OConnell,  wrote 
to  Bolivar,  asking  that  he  accept  the 
services  of  his  son,  Capt.  Morgan  O'Con- 
nell.  Since  Dfvereux  also  had  an  answer 
for  the  severe  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment and  deep  recession  which  developed 
in  the  5  year.s  following  demobilization 
at  Waterloo,  his  acclaim  was  universal. 
Best  of  all,  he  offered  a  new  world  to 
rescue,  by  reciuest  of  its  patriots,  from 
the    oppressior.    of    a    royalist    mother 


country.    For  Irishmen  the  combination 
was  utterly  ii-resistible. 

Ten  regiments  with  superb  morale  and 
in  new  uniforms  sailed  from  Dublin, 
headed  for  Venezuela — a  great  new  world 
for  commerce,  as  well  as  a  good  life,  not 
to  mention  independence  for  the  peoples 
of  South  America. 

The  authentic  memoirs  of  Gen.  Dan- 
iel F.  O'Leary,  in  whom  Simon  Boli- 
var placed  great  confidence  and  author- 
ity, contain  the  fantastic  records  of  tli'^ir 
military  campaigns,  through  which  the 
royalists  were  chased  from  the  countries 
of  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru, 
and  Bolivia,  and  fiom  which  only  the 
toughest  and  luckiest  survived. 

Lamentably,  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Irish  Legion  came  to  grief  in  the  endur- 
ance of  hardships  much  greater  than  any 
the  experienced  soldiers  had  encountered 
on  the  battlefields  of  Europe.  At  all 
times  it  was  a  race  against  illne.s.s  and 
death,  since  Bolivar's  armies  had  none 
of  the  necessities,  and  fou'-iht  under  mer- 
ciless conditions  of  climate  and  terrain, 
over  thousands  of  miles  of  territory. 

However,  the  officers  of  the  Irish  Le- 
gion remained  to  become  the  staff  of 
command  and  chiefs  of  instruction  of  the 
native  fighters  in  European  discipline 
and  tactics.  They  were  constantly 
guided  by  the  .superb  and  unquenchable 
spirit  of  Simon  Bolivar,  who  refused  to 
accept  discouragement,  and  kept  plan- 
ning, struggling,  marching,  and  winning 
victories  until  the  whole  of  the  northern 
five  countries  were  made  independent. 
Today,  their  descendants  are  honored  in 
society  as  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the 
Spanish  Revolution.  General  Devereux 
lies  enshrined  in  the  National  Pantheon 
in  Caracas.  Venezuela.  As  commander 
of  the  ill-fated  Irish  Legion,  he  became 
a  distinct  and  permanent  adornment  to 
Bolivar's  general  staff,  although  he  never 
fought  in  a  single  engagement.  Such 
was  the  inspiration  and  charm  of  'lis 
Irish  personality. 

There  were  other  emigrations  from 
Ireland  to  Argentina  and  Chile,  starting 
with  the  Irish  misi.ionaries  of  the  16th 
century  and  the  railitar>'  men  in  the 
service  of  the  Spanish  Government  in 
the  17th  century,  and  yet  another  in- 
flux of  farmers  and  shepherds  from  the 
west  of  Ireland  after  the  great  potato 
famine  of  1846.  For  the  latter,  the  Ar- 
gentine pampas  seemed  very  much  like 
Ireland,  and  their  farms  .spread  across 
the  country.  Also,  largely  due  to  their 
talent  is  the  fame  of  the  Ar.gentine-bred 
horse  today.  I  must  mention  the  fact 
that  Ai-gentina  owes  its  Navy  to  Adm. 
William  Brown,  from  West  Ireland,  who 
allied  himself  with  Gen.  San  Martin, 
another  liberator  of  South  America. 

The  outstanding  Irishman  in  the  early 
history  of  Chile  was  Ambrose  O'Higgins 
from  County  Meath,  who  became  a  brig- 
adier general  in  the  Spanish  Army  about 
1776.  Through  statesmanship  and  hu- 
manity he  played  an  important  part  in 
the  assimilation  of  the  native  population 
into  South  American  culture.  He  was 
the  first  military  man  to  become  a  Span- 
ish nobie  and  viceroy.  He  died  in  1801 
just  as  the  desire  for  freedom  started  to 
rise  in  the  northern  provinces  of  the 
continent. 
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His  .son,  Bernardo  O  Higgins,  took  the 
new  view  in  politics,  and  worked  for  in- 
dependence, achieving  fame  as  the  Ub- 
erator  of  Chile, 

I  shall  always  recall  visiting  the 
Chilean  Senate  and  seeing  the  portrait 
of  Bernardo  O'Higgins,  liberator  of 
Chile — a  magnificent  portrait  of  a  truly 
great  patriot. 

It  should  please  Senators  to  know  that 
numt  rous  Irish-Latin.'  are  celebrating 
St.  Patrick's  Day  this  weekend  all  over 
South  America.  The  r  forebears  had 
substantial  roles  in  the  liberation  of 
their  countries,  and  or  used  their  enter- 
prise and  know-how  U  develop  agricul- 
ture, business,  and  politics  in  the  great 
nations  of  the  Ar.crican  alliance. 
Among  the  most  distinguished  families 
today  are  the  Murph:  s  and  O  Briends 
of  Paraguay,  the  O'Haras  of  Montevideo, 
the  O'Reillys  of  BoUvii.  the  Gallaghers 
of  Peru,  the  O'Learys  i>f  Colombia. 

Even  the  United  Nations  relies  on  the 
Irish  Legions  to  assL'^t  its  efforts  for 
peace  and  progress.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  in  the  days  when  military  means 
were  the  only  means  ot  .settling  disputes 
among  nations,  the  Irish  were  there. 
Now  that  peace  is  an  adventure,  calling 
for  brave  volunteers,  good  will,  and 
imagination  in  abund;  nee.  we  can  still 
be  assured  that  the  lush  will  be  there. 

I  remind  my  coUeapues  that  the  fol- 
lowing were  my  remarks  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day  before  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St. 
Patrick.    I  repeat  Uiem  here: 

If  you  stop  to  think  y^u  will  realize  that 
had  your  grandparents  zlgged  Instead  of 
zagged.  they  would  havr  landed  tn  Buenos 
Aires  or  Venezuela.  Instead  of  New  York  or 
Massachusetts.  In  which  case,  you  would 
be  speaking  Spanish  now  and  studying 
English  as  a  foreign  language.  You  would 
be  proudly  welcoming  tie  proposal  of  an- 
other distinguished  Irish-American  by  the 
name  of  Kennedy,  for  an  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

Now  is  the  time  for  all  good  Irishmen 
in  North  America  to  give  their  cousins  in 
Latin  America,  once  again,  that  en- 
couragement and  a-ss: stance  along  the 
road  to  the  good  life,  v  hich  started  with 
Irish  Legionnaires  aiid  Irish  farmers 
over  a  century  ago.  Study  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  languages,  and  Latin 
American  culture.  V  sit  the  countries 
of  South  America.  Work  in  e\ery  way 
that  you  can  for  the  :  uccess  of  the  Al- 
lianza  de  Proeresso  of  the  20th  century. 

These  remarks  were  motivated  by  w  hat 
I  said  at  the  very  begininj  of  my  state- 
ment: namely,  that  Ser  orita  Norman  No- 
lan, Mi,ss  Universe,  who  is  a  representa- 
tive of  Latin  America,  does  not  have  an 
unusual  name  for  a  Litin  American. 

I  again  stand  in  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  the  Irish,  wh  )  conquer  so  well 
and  do  it  so  mat^niflce  itly,  who  not  only 
have  attained  fame  ii  the  art  of  poli- 
tics and  science,  who  not  only  have 
gained  fame  as  poets  writers,  farmers, 
and  workers,  but  one  of  whom  in  this 
instance  has  earned  the  highest  title 
to  be  gained  for  btMUty  and  charm: 
namely.  Mi.ss  Universe  I  think  it  is  well 
to  have  this  discussion  as  further  proof 
of  the  need  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  As  the  Senator 
knows.  I  was  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee whicli  visited  Suuth  America  last 
September;  and  I  remember  that  an- 
other Irishman  was  present.     His  name 

was  HUBERTO  O  Hi  MPHREY. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader  for  that  kindly  reference. 


THE  CONGO 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
another  item,  I  will  not  say  of  more  im- 
portance, because  there  can  hardly  be 
a  matter  of  more  impKjrtance  than  that 
of  our  neighbors  to  the  south  and  the 
need  for  little  better  understanding  of 
their  culture,  background,  and  lineage. 
I  should  like  to  comment  on  a  press 
statement  which  I  found  on  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  ticker. 

Today  the  Soviet  Union  has  de- 
nounced the  Congo  conciliation  plan 
proposed  by  U.N.  Acting  Secretary 
General  U  Thant.  As  we  recall,  the 
Soviet  Union  had  recently  been  asked 
by  the  Secreury-General  to  lend  its 
support  to  the  peacekeeping  operations 
of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Congo.  It 
is  quite  obvious  that  tlie  Soviet  Union 
is  not  very  mucli  interested  in  peace- 
keeping operations  either  in  the  Congo 
or  anywhere  else. 

It  has  been  the  contention  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  that  the  efforts  of 
the  United  Nations  to  brimr  about  a 
reconciliation  in  the  Congo  and  to  pro- 
mote the  unity  of  this  country  are  in 
our  national  interest  as  well  as  m  the 
interest  of  world  peace. 

I  believe  sometimes  one  can  obtain 
evidence  to  prove  his  case  not  only  by 
the  positive  claims  he,  hmiself,  makes, 
not  only  by  the  associations  of  those  who 
are  for  his  particular  argument;  but 
sometimes  the  evidence  is  even  more 
impressive  when  one  finds  who  is  against 
his  case  and  who  is  against  the  proposal 
that  has  been  advanced. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  blocked  or  has  attempted  to  block 
eveiy  effort  of  this  Government,  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  of  other  govern- 
ments to  bring  about  peace  and  recon- 
ciliation in  the  Congo. 

The  mo.'=t  recent  evidence  of  this  is 
today's  comment  by  Tass.  the  official 
news  agency  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
ticker  tape  reads: 

Tlie  Soviet  relectlor.,  as  distributed  by 
Ta-ss,  made  no  mention  of  Thant's  declara- 
tion that  the  Russian  people  would  support 
the  U.N.  operations  In  ti:ie  Congo  If  they 
were  told  both  sides  of  the  story.  The 
Kremlin  reply  to  Thant  said  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment "shares  your  anxiety  over  the  dan- 
gerous situation"  In  the  Congo,  but  added: 
"It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  main  culprits 
of  the  Congolese  tragedy  are  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States,  Britain,  and 
Prance,  which  are  protecting  tlie  interests  of 
the  international  monopolies  that  run  the 
Congo  Republic  and  countries  bordering  on 
it. 

Of  course,  it  is  well  known  that  our 
Government  has  begun  to  take  an  active 
part  in  attempting  to  strengthen  the 
Central  Government  atLeopoldville:  and 
has  taken  an  active  role  in  strengthen- 


ing the  United  Nations  in  order  to  main- 
tain a  degree  of  peace  in  this  aiea. 

I  salute  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  African  Affairs,  Mr.  G  Mermen 
Williams,  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  patiently,  quietly,  ably,  and  effec- 
tively, pursued  a  course  that  lends  itself 
toward  reconciliation  and  accommoda- 
tion of  certain  conflicting  interests 
within  the  Congo.  Secretary  Williams 
has  come  to  his  job  with  a  sense  of 
political  skill  and  knowledge  which  few- 
persons  possess,  but  in  his  own  way  he 
has  informed  himself  of  the  problems  in 
Africa  by  travel,  study,  and  careful 
attention  to  economic  and  social  details. 

As  a  result  of  these  intensive  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  Secretary  and  his  asso- 
ciates, under  the  general  policy  direc- 
tions of  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State,  we  can  say  tonight  that  the 
U.S.  policy  relating  to  the  Congo  is 
making  continuous  progress. 

Mr.  Tshombe.  the  President  of  Ka- 
tanga, has  already  indicated  acceptance 
of  the  basic  principles  and  program  out- 
lined by  the  Acting  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  every  voice 
in  America  and  the  voice  of  every  states- 
man representing  every  nation  in  the 
United  Nations,  will  be  raised  to  do 
everything  possible  to  bring  about  the 
reconciliation  which  has  been  so  well 
advanced  by  the  Acting  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  and  so  well 
outlined  by  our  own  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State. 

As  Senators  know,  the  proposal  ad- 
vanced by  the  United  Nations  would 
provide  for  a  type  of  federated  state  in 
which  certain  powers  would  be  dele- 
gated to  the  National  Government,  in- 
cluding foreign  affairs,  national  defense, 
currency,  exchange  control,  fiscal  policy, 
and  a  taxing  power  suflBcient  for  na- 
tional government  needs;  and  in  addi- 
tion, matters  relating  to  nationality, 
immigration,  and  communications. 

The  National  Government  would  con- 
clude its  arrangements  on  finance  with 
the  Province  of  Katanga  and  provide, 
under  the  terms  of  the  proposal  of  the 
United  Nations,  for  a  wide  degree  of 
autonomy  for  the  various  sections  of 
this  very  large  country,  wliich  is  having 
such  a  difficult  time  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. 

Again  I  commend  our  officials  in  the 
State  DepartmeiU  and  the  Acting  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations 
upon  their  outstanding  work  and  their 
constant  attention  to  a  problem  which 
could  be  of  ever  increasing  importance 
if  the  situation  In  Africa  should  in  any 
way  deteriorate. 


UNITED  NATIONS  POOD  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HL^IPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  a  bit  distressed  to  read  that  the 
proposal  made  by  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Freeman  to  extend  U.S.  cooperation 
m  the  United  Nations  food  program  had 
been  brought  ur.der  attack  in  the  Senate 
I  noticed  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  HickenloopefI,  as  the 
press  report  says,  questioned  the  pledge 
by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  for 
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U.S.  cooperation  in  a  United  Nations  food 
program. 

I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that  on  several 
occasions,  both  in  the  present  adminis- 
tration and  in  the  previous  adminis- 
tration, this  body  has  passed  resolutions 
urging  cooperation  in  at  least  a  begin- 
ning of  some  form  of  United  Nations 
food  program.  The  effort  expended 
thus  far  is  a  modest  one,  and  I  believe  it 
[alls  full  well  within  the  scope  of  au- 
thority granted  by  the  Congress  to  the 
t.xecutive  branch,  in  this  instance  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

My  main  purpose  in  mentioning  this 
Item  is  that  as  we  sense  the  needs  of 
the  populations  of  the  world  for  a  better 
supply  of  agricultural  commodities,  it 
seems  to  me  we  can  make  a  great  con- 
tribution, not  so  much  in  regard  to  the 
tonnage  of  commodities  we  supply  at  this 
moment  or  the  units  we  may  supply  but. 
more  importantly,  in  respect  to  the  tech- 
nology and  know-how  we  can  supply. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  a  great  deal  of  our 
(■ffort  will  fall  in  that  category,  even 
more  than  in  the  past. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HL'MPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  not  familiar  with  the  plan 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I 
\^onder  if  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
could  tell  us  whether  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  out- 
side the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion activities  and  the  coiUnbution  by 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  HL^MPHREY.  It  is  within  the 
purview  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  program  activities  and  is 
the  result  of  the  recommendation  by  the 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization  a 
/•ear  ago  in  Rome,  to  which  meeting  the 
President  sent  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  make  our  pledge  as  one  of  the 
participants  in  the  FAO  in  terms  of  a 
(?ontribution,  not  in  dollars,  but  in  sup- 
l^lses  of  surplus  American  foodstuffs. 

Mr.   MILLER.     I   thank   the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Iowa  was  present  at  the  conference  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
leferred,  and  recalls  that  the  contribu- 
tion of  food  surpluses  or  services  or 
money  was  a  definite  program  which  was 
advanced  by  the  United  State.s  As  I 
lecall,  it  was  enthusiastically  received 
by  the  delegates  to  the  conference. 

However,  I  believe  that  probably  the 
amounts  were  not  decided  upon. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
i.tov  IS  correct. 

Mr  MILLER  It  may  be  that  the 
criticism  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
springs  more  from  the  amount  involved, 
as  being  the  initial  stage  of  the  program, 
rather  than  the  essence  of  the  program 
iLself.  I  merely  make  that  observation. 
because  I  think  perhaps  it  should  be 
clarified. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  recall  that  the  Senator  was  pres- 
ent at  that  particular  conference.  I 
believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  it  was 
a  conference  at  which  our  leadership 
v/as  well  respected.  As  the  Senator  has 
said  the  response  was  favorable. 


SELF-EMPLOYED  INDIVIDUALS  TAX 
RETIREMENT  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  i^'sumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.Il.  10 >  to  encourage  the 
establishment  o:  voluntary  pension  plans 
by  self-employed  individuals. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  10,  as  reported  from 
the  Senate  Fir.f.nce  Committee.  This  is 
a  worthy  and  sumificant  tax  relief  meas- 
ure designed  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  voluntary  pension  plans  by  self- 
employed  indniduals. 

I  agree  with  the  committee  that  one 
of  the  principal  effects  of  H.R.  10  would 
be  "to  help  ketp  small  business  strong 
and  independi?nt  professional  practice 
thriving."  Indeed,  this  is  a  time  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  the  small  business- 
man and  the  i^rofessional  man  in  mak- 
ing their  important  contribution  to  our 
Nation's  economic  and  social  well-being. 
Forces  tending  toward  economic  con- 
centration and  corporate  largeness  make 
It  e.ssential  for  Government  to  provide 
for  the  legitimate  needs  of  the  individual 
entrepreneur.  The  enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  tend  to  furnish  an  in- 
centive for  men  and  women  to  seek  ca- 
reers as  independent  business  owners  and 
as  professional  people. 

In  my  own  State  of  Idaho,  approxi- 
mately 15  percent  of  our  total  work  force 
is  self-employed  m  agricultural  and  non- 
agricultural  pursuits.  Idaho  still  re- 
tains the  flavor  of  individual  free  enter- 
prise, whether  on  the  farm  or  in  the 
towns  and  citi'^s.  The  corner  grocery 
store,  the  local  hardware  dealer,  and  the 
independent  merchant  are  still  impor- 
tant to  the  economy  of  my  State.  Doc- 
tors, dentists,  lawyers,  accountants  and 
other  self-employed  professional  people 
should  have  as  much  right  as  corporate 
executives  to  invest  income  in  a  pension 
plan  without  be:ng  discriminated  against 
in  the  taxes  the,/  pay. 

Farmers,  too,  when  owner-operators  of 
their  farms.  shc>uld  have  the  same  privi- 
lege. 

This  bill  IS  really  a  self-help  measure. 
It  tends  to  cor/ect  an  inequity  existing 
in  our  tax  laws  which  discriminates 
against  self-employed  individuals  who 
wish  to  set  aside  funds  in  a  planned  pen- 
sion for  their  e\entual  retirement.  Em- 
ployees of  corporations  having  pension 
plans  have  lonj;  been  accorded  this  bene- 
fit under  our  i;ire.sent  tax  laws.  In  an 
effort  to  conect  this  situation,  some 
States  have  enacted  bills  authorizmg  the 
incorporation  of  an  individual.  H.R.  10 
would  enable  the  self-employed,  on  a 
national  basis,  to  plan  for  their  retire- 
ment without  naving  to  utilize — where 
existing — devicfs  makmg  them  artificial 
employees  of  -.heir  own  corporations. 
This  seems  to  nie  to  be  a  better  solution 
of  the  problem. 

The  Senate  \ersion  of  H.R.  10  estab- 
lishes requirements  for  the  contribution 
of  income  to  approved  retirement  plans 
which  are  adequate  to  assure  compatibil- 
ity with  present  tax  laws.  I  believe  that 
the  safeguards  established  by  this  bill 
are  adequate  to  protect  the  integrity  of 
our  tax  system. 

Mr.  MILLER  Mr  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  -tated. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legisi-.^tive  Clerk.  On  page  87, 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  the  period  in  line 
19  and  insert  the  foi. owing:  ",  or  10  per- 
cent of  the  earned  income  derived  by 
such  employee  from  the  trades  or  busi- 
nesses with  respect  to  which  the  plans 
are  established,  whichever  is  the  lesser." 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  is  to  make  abso- 
lutely certain  that  the  intention  of  the 
drafters  of  the  bill  is  earned  out. 

In  the  section  of  the  bill  relating  to 
the  limitation  on  single  plans  relating 
to  employees,  the  limitation  on  page  87 
of  the  bill  is  •$2,500.  or  10  percent  of  the 
earned  income  derived  by  such  owner- 
employee  from  the  trade  or  business  with 
respect  to  which  the  plan  is  establi.shed, 
whichever  is  the  les-ser." 

In  the  next  section  a  special  provision 
relates  to  contributions  made  under  more 
than  one  plan.  The  language  provides 
that  when  there  are  two  or  more  plans, 
the  limitation  shall  be  $2,500. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  the  intention  is 
that  it  shall  be  $2,500  or,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  single  plan,  not  to  exceed  10  percent 
of  the  earned  income  derived  from  the 
trades  or  businesses  with  respect  to  which 
the  plans  were  established. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill.  I  un- 
derstand it  is  acceptable.  I  am  .sure  it 
would  do  no  harm.  It  is  designed  only 
to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  authors 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SMATHERS  Mr.  President.  I 
have  discussed  the  amendment  with  the 
able  Senator  from  Iowa.  I  think  his 
statement  about  it  is  exactly  correct  It 
would  merely  make  more  exact  that 
which  we  intended  to  do.  Therefore,  1 
should  like  to  recommend  that  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  .some 
comment  has  been  made  to  the  effect 
that  H.R.  10  is  nothing  more  than  a  bill 
to  take  care  of  doctors,  dentists,  and 
lawyers.  I  have  asked  the  staff  to  de- 
termine how  many  self-employed  peo- 
ple there  are  who  would  be  eligible  for 
the  benefits  of  H.R.  10  and  how  the  num- 
ber would  be  broken  down  into  trades 
and  businesses.  The  information  taken 
from  Government  files  in  the  Census 
Bureau  shows  that  there  are  apparently 
7.003,000  self-employed  people.  Of  the 
7,003,000  in  the  United  States  today 
there  are  151.000  physicians,  surgeons, 
and  occulists,  83.000  dentists  and  dental 
surgeons,  and  161,000  lawyers  who  could 
come  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

When  we  consider  the  percentage  of 
the  total  number  ctf  self-employed,  we 
find  that  8  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  self-employed  comprises  doctors,  den- 
tists, and  lawyers.  However,  if  we  com- 
pare the  number  of  doctors,  dentists,  and 
lawyers  percentagewise  with  the  total 
number  of  the  sell-employed  plus  the 
employees  of  the  self-employed,  which 
the  bill  covers,  we  arrive  at  a  total  of  18 
million    self-employed    and    their    em- 
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ployees  and  find  that  the  doctors,  den- 
tists, and  lawyers  comp  ise  only  3  per- 
cent of  those  eligible  for  coverage  under 
H.R.  10. 

I  submit  that  information  merely  to 
support  the  contention  that  H.R.  10  is 
not  solely  a  bill  for  the  benefit  of  doc- 
tors, dentists,  and  lawyers.  It  is  not 
merely  a  bill  for  so-called  professional 
people.  On  the  contrary-,  it  is  a  bill  that 
would  bcneJBt  people  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture, forestry,  the  fishing  industry,  the 
minmg  industry,  the  construction  indus- 
try, the  manufacturmr  industry,  the 
transportation  industry,  wholesale  trade, 
retail  trade  industry,  ins  arance  industry, 
and  others.  Among  the  services,  beauty 
shops  and  barber  shop;  would  benefit. 
Repair  services,  except  for  the  automo- 
bile industry,  would  bem  fit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
breakdown  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  b(  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Industrial    distribution    o;    7    million    self- 
employed  income  taxpa},'ers  eligible  to  es- 
tablish retirement  plan,    under  H.R.  10 

Industrial  groxip: 

Agriculture,   forestry   and   fish- 
eries  — _    $1,229,  000 

Mining 54,000 

Construction 702,000 

Manufacturing 239.  000 

Transportation,  commun. cation, 

and  sanitary  services 255,000 

Wholesale  trade 328,000 

Retail  trade 1,214,000 

Food  stores 249,000 

General  merchandise 104,000 

Eating  and  drinking  iilaces—  228.000 

Other  retail  trade 633,000 

Trade,  not  allocable 148,000 

Finance,     insurance     and    real 

estate 782,  000 

Real  estate 411,000 

Insurance      agents,      brokers, 

and  services 169,000 

Other.- 202,000 

Services 1,994,  000 

Beauty     shops     and     barber 

shops 241,000 

Business  services 211.000 

Repair    services,    except    au- 

tomotl ve 152,  000 

Physicians,  surgeons,  and  oc- 
culists   151, 000 

Dentists  and  dental  surgeons.  83,  000 
Other     medical     and     health 

services ,  183,  000 

Legal  services 161,000 

Other  services 812,000 

Nature  of  business  not  alloca- 
ble          58,000 

Total 7,  003,  000 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Dees  the  Senator 
have  any  idea  how  much  the  bill  would 
cost  the  Government? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Th  e  bill  is  a  tax  de- 
ferral bill.  Taxes  would  finally  be  paid 
at  the  other  end — when  benefits  are  re- 
ceived.   Before  we  agreed  to  the  amend- 


ment of  the  colleague  of  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  !Mr.  Long],  the  cost 
is  estimated  to  be  $180  million  in  the 
first  year.  The  amendment  of  the 
jumor  Senator  from  Louisiana,  which 
was  adopted  reduces  this  cost  to  $115 
million. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  cost  for 
the  first  year  only? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  is  the  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  for  the  first  year,  and 
I  believe  it  would  represent  the  maxi- 
mum cost  of  the  pro;iram  each  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  per  year? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  maximum  cost 
per  year,  because  each  taxpayer  would 
be  allowed  to  deduct  each  year  up  to 
roughly  $1,250. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MAI^'SFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out ob.iection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  to 
me  for  not  more  than  a  minute? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  WAREHOUSE 
AND  DOCK  FACILITIES  IN 
ALASKA 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  mis- 
leading statements  have  been  nationally 
circulated  during  the  past  week  criticiz- 
ing a  recent  $1.5  million  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration  loan  to  construct 
a  warehouse  and  dock  facilities  which 
will  substantially  benefit  southeastern 
Alaska  and  particularly  Saxman.  Alaska. 

On  August  15  the  National  Republican 
Congressional  Committee  issued,  for  so- 
called  background  material,  a  release  en- 
titled "Issue  of  the  Day'  which  had  as 
its  subject  the  ARA  loan  to  this  com- 
munity. The  text  of  the  release  reads  as 
follows: 

One  of  the  most  brazen  and  shocking  ex- 
amples of  the  utter  Incompetence  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  is  the 
approv.ll  of  a  *1, 500,000  project  for  a  com- 
munity in  Alaska  that  has  an  adult  popula- 
tion of  only  75. 

The  town,  Saxman,  will  receive  the  money 
for  construction  of  port  facilities  which  will 
benefit  the  Canadian  railroad  nnd  cut  out 
the  historic  Alaskan  Steamship  Line. 

This  project  Is  a  pet  of  Senator  Bob  Bart- 
LETT,  Democrat,  of  Alaska,  and  reveals  Just 
how  far  the  New  Frontier  will  go  in  squan- 
dering the  taxpayers'  money  t<)  please  a  Dem- 
ocrat. (BARTLETT  votcd  In  favor  of  the  Presi- 
dent's compulsory  hospitalization  plan  for 
the  elderly.) 

The  Seattle  Argus  points  out  that  the 
traffic  to  be  developed  will  be  carried  by 
the  Canadian  National  railroad  out  of  mid- 
western  Canadian  origination  points.  This 
tyjje  of  cargo  normally  originates  In  Puget 
Sound.  Oregon,  or  co&stal  Caiifornia  points. 

The  Argus  repurted  that  no  hearings  were 
held,  the  loan  was  quietly  appro\ed,  at  the 
urging  of  Senator  Bartlett.  ar.d  only  an 
alert  taxpayer  who  attended  the  Saxman  City 


Council  meeting  brought  the  matter  out  into 
the  open. 

The  Argus  asked:  "By  what  logic  does  an 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  advance 
$1.5  million  of  the  taxpayers'  money — a  loan 
which  no  private  business  would  make — to 
enable  foreign  transportation  to  take  away 
historic  business  from  American  raUroads, 
steamship   lines   and   barge    companies?" 

The  ARA,  in  its  usual  inaccurate  way,  has 
stated  that  a  cement  company  is  all  ready 
to  move  into  nearby  Ketchikan  to  use  the 
new  faculties.  No  record  of  any  land  trans- 
fer, or  anyone  who  knows  about  the  alleged 
cement  company  has  been  found  In  Ketchi- 
kan. The  .JIA  also  said  the  new  port  will 
reduce  shipping  costs,  yet  no  great  volume 
of  shipping  is  expected  by  Ketchikan  mer- 
chants, and  what  shipping  is  generated  will 
be  robbed  from  U.S.  firms  and  diverted  to 
Canadian  Interests. 

Senator  Babtlett  perhaps  expressed  the  at- 
titude of  the  New  Frontier  best  when  he 
triumphantly  said  in  his  newsletter: 

"This  will  be  one  of  the  largest  loans  so 
far  approved  by  the  ARA  In  Its  year's  opera- 
tion   for   public   facility    purposes." 

With  America's  merchant  marine  volume 
on  the  downtiu-n,  with  Canada  erecting  new 
tariff  walls,  it  is  Indeed  strange  that  a  U.S. 
Senator  can,  in  good  conscience,  demand, 
and  an  administration.  In  the  name  of  san- 
ity, grant  a  project  that  will  benefit  another 
country. 

Logic  is  ..pparently  a  stranger  to  the  New 
Frontier — but  spending  is  a  habit  that  Isn't 
supported  by  anything  but  Democratic  Party 
politics. 

The  entire  story  is  misleading  and 
facts  are  ignored  or  distorted. 

The  loan  will  help  Alaska  first  by  cre- 
ating year-round  employment  possibili- 
ties for  the  natives  in  Saxman,  a  village 
of  some  140  residents  located  2  niiles 
from  Ketchikan  which  has  a  population 
of  over  7,000.  The  Republican  "Issue" 
suggests  that  Saxman  is  remote  and  iso- 
lated. Actually,  the  economy  of  Saxman 
is  closely  mtegrated  into  the  economy  of 
all  southeastern  Alaska  and  the  pro- 
gram will  expand  emplojinent,  income, 
and  consumer  demand  in  the  entire 
southeastern  region  viath  its  population 
exceedmg  35,000. 

Anyone  who  opposes  this  effort  to 
solve  the  native  tmemployment  problem 
in  this  region  must  be  unfamiliar  or  un- 
sympathetic with  the  problems  of  the 
Alaska  native  communities  in  southeast- 
ern Alaska.  Under  the  arrangement 
made,  the  city  of  Saxman  has  negotiated 
a  lease  for  the  facihties.  during  which 
time  the  loan  will  be  repaid  from  receipts 
of  the  lease  and  after  which  Saxman 
will  own  the  facility,  free  of  any  debt. 
The  profit  will  accrue  to  the  native  com- 
munity for  local  project  use. 

At  the  present  time,  merchants  in 
Ketchikan,  in  Sitka,  in  Juneau  and.  in 
fact,  all  of  southeastern  Alaska  are  not 
able  to  order  in  carload  lots  from  the 
factory.  They  are  accustomed  to  con- 
sidering Seattle  as  their  warehouse. 
This  creates  an  inflationary  Influence  on 
the  cost  of  living  because  Alaska  mer- 
chants cannot  take  advantage  of  bulk 
carload  lot  quotatiorLS  or  shipping  rates 
and  must  pay  the  rehandling  and  ware- 
housing charges  for  these  sen-ices  per- 
formed outside  Alaska. 

The  loan  will  permit  the  construction 
of  dock  and  rail  facilities  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  bonded  warehouse.     This 
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in  turn  will  permit  merchants  of  south- 
eastern Alaska  to  order  directly  from  the 
factory  <n  carload  lots  for  delivery  of 
the  loaded  rail  cars  in  Saxman,  Alaska. 
The  movement  of  the  freight  from  the 
factory  to  Saxman  is  anticipated  to  be 
by  rail  either  through  Seattle  or  through 
Prince  Rupert,  British  Columbia,  and 
then  from  Seattle  or  Prince  Rupert  by 
American-flag  rail-barge  to  Saxman. 
There  may  be  some  advantage  in  the 
latter  route  for  freight  moving  between 
interior  points  in  the  United  States  to 
Alaska  since  freight  rates  from  the  Mid- 
west and  east  coast  to  Prince  Rupert, 
British  Columbia,  are  the  same  as  cor- 
responding rates  to  Seattle.  While  Se- 
attle is  approximately  700  miles  from 
Saxman,  Prince  Rupert  is  less  than  100 
miles.  However,  west  coast  suppliers 
will  still  be  competitive  because  of  their 
advantage  of  a  shorter  overall  move- 
ment and  because  arrangements  are  be- 
ing made,  as  mentioned,  with  American- 
flag  water  carriers  operating  from  both 
Seattle  and  Prince  Rupert.  Local  dis- 
tribution from  the  warehouse  in  Saxman 
to  points  in  southeastern  Alaska  will  be 
accomplished  first  through  the  employ- 
ment of  local  water  carriers  and  the 
State  ferry  system. 

Without  attempting  to  answer  each 
misleading  inference  that  has  been  given 
in  the  Republican  release,  it  should  be 
noted  that  there  has  not  been  and  there 
is  not  expected  to  be  any  significant  shift 
from  American  suppliers  to  Canadian 
suppliers.  During  the  past  several 
months  the  Canadian  National  Railways 
has  inaugurated  a  rail-water  through 
service  from  points  in  the  United  States 
by  way  of  Prince  Rupert  to  the  Alaska 
rail  belt  area  at  substantial  savings  to 
the  Alaska  shippers.  With  the  exception 
of  one  item,  all  goods  and  commodities 
shipped  have  originated  from  midwestern 
and  eastern  points  in  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  the  traffic  moving  to  Saxman 
will  also  originate  from  suppliers  in  the 
East.  Midwest,  and  west  coast  of  the 
United  States. 

Contrary  to  what  has  been  suggested, 
this  proposal  was  developed  over  a  period 
of  several  years  and  is  recognized  as 
being  economically  sound  and  feasible. 

A  private  Chicago  investment  firm  has 
negotiated  a  loan  of  one-half  miUion 
dollars  for  this  project  as  working  capital 
and  a  recognized  Connecticut  research 
firm  has  closely  analyzed  the  project  and 
supports  its  economic  feasibility. 

The  partisan  Republican  release  re- 
ported that  no  hearing  was  held  on  the 
loan.  This  was  a  blatant  effort  to  mis- 
lead. Any  responsible  person  familiar 
with  the  loan  procedure  for  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration.  Small 
Business  Administration,  or  any  other 
like  Federal  agency,  knows  that  public 
hearings  are  not  held  as  part  of  the 
processing  of  a  loan  apphcation. 

High  transportation  costs  have  been  a 
stumbhng  block  preventing  the  full  de- 
velopment of  Alaska  resources  and  have 
contributed  substantially  to  the  high  cost 
of  living  in  Alaska.  In  recent  months, 
substantial  rate  reductions  have  been 
made  on  shipments  to  Anchorage  and 
the  railbelt  area.  This  is  new  for 
Alaska.  It  was  brought  about  by  tech- 
nological improvement  and  competition 


among  the  carriers.  At  the  present  time 
the  Anchorage  railbelt  area  is  served  by 
several  reliable  water  carriers  employing 
modern  and  efficient  rail-barge  or  con- 
tainerized serv.ce.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  more  efficient  type  services  have 
not  been  intioduced  in  southeastern 
Alaska,  there  has  been  limited  competi- 
tion and  freight  rates  have  not  been  re- 
duced. The  construction  of  the  new 
warehouse  and  transportation  facilities 
in  southeastern  Alaska  will  bring  to  the 
trade  a  more  economical  service  and  en- 
courage competition. 

It  is  unhapi)ily  in  keeping  with  the 
self-seeking  and  restrictive  Republican 
attitudes  of  some  Seattle  political  inter- 
ests still  to  think  of  Alaska  as  their  pos- 
session. This  feeling  is  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  the  statement  that  the  loan 
will  "cut  out  the  historic  Alaska  Steam- 
ship Lines"  located  m  Seattle.  In  fact, 
it  was  Seattle  interests  that  originated 
the  project  and  the  bonded  warehouse 
and  dock  will  be  operated  as  a  public 
facility  open  to  all  carriers  from  Seattle 
or  elsewhere. 

The  release  stated  the  project  is  my 
pet.  This  is  true.  I  have  worked  for 
years  to  lower  transportation  costs  to 
Alaska  by  trying  to  bring  in  competition 
and  tighter  regulation.  With  others.  I 
have  searched  for  ways  to  solve  our  na- 
tive unemployment  problem.  This  proj- 
ect will  greatlj-  improve  both  the  trans- 
portation and  unemployment  situation. 

It  may  be  understandable  for  the  Seat- 
tle Argus.  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  and  the 
Washington,  DC,  office  of  the  National 
Republican  Contrressional  Committee  to 
support  the  Seattle  Republican  interests 
at  the  expense  of  Alaska,  but  I  am  con- 
fident that  those  in  Alaska  understand 
the  transportation  needs  of  the  State 
and  the  needs  of  our  native  population, 


REVISION  OF  UNIFORM  CODE  OF 
MILITARY  JUSTICE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Satur- 
day, August  25,  the  Senate  passed  with 
amendments  H.R.  11257.  This  measure 
is  a  major  revision  of  one  part  of  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice.  In 
effect,  this  bill  considerably  enlarges  the 
scope  of  punishments  which  certain 
commanders  may  give  in  the  form  of 
nonjudicial  punishment  under  article 
15.  At  the  sa.me  time,  the  Senate  com- 
mittee added  an  amendment  which 
guarantees  to  all  military  personnel,  ex- 
cept those  embarked  in  or  attached  to 
a  vessel,  the  s'.atutory  right  to  demand 
a  trial  by  court-martial  in  lieu  of  ac- 
cepting punishment  under  the  new  arti- 
cle 15.  In  view  of  the  importance  of 
this  measure,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  excerpt  from  the  committee 
Report  No  1911  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AMENDMENT 

On  page  2.  line  6.  insert  the  following  new 
sentence  after  the  word  "demand". 

"However.  exc'?pt  in  the  case  of  a  member 
attaclied  to  or  embarked  in  a  vessel,  punish- 
ment may  not  t>e  imposed  upon  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces  under  this  article 
if  the  member  lias,  before  the  imposition  of 


such  punishment,  demanded  trial  by  court- 
martial  In  lieu  of  such  punishment  " 

PURPOSE    or   THE    AMENDMENT 

The  committee  an.endment  provides  that 
except  for  those  whc  may  be  attached  to  or 
embarked  in  a  vessel,  punishments  may  not 
be  Imposed  under  tlie  new  article  15  If  the 
military  member  demands  a  trial  by  court- 
martial  In  lieu  of  the  nonjudicial  punish- 
ment. 

The  present  langur.ge  of  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice  makes  no  provision  for  a 
trial  by  court-martial  In  lieu  of  nonjudicial 
punishment.  Existing  repulations.  however, 
as  contained  In  the  Manual  for  Courts- 
Martial,  provide  tha':  members  of  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  have  the  right  to  demand  a 
trial  by  court-martial  in  lieu  of  nonjudicial 
punishment  prior  to  the  imposition  of  the 
punishment. 

At  the  same  time,  these  regulations  (par. 
132)  provide  that  r.o  member  of  the  Navy 
or  Coast  Guard  may  demand  trial  by  court- 
martial  in  lieu  of  nonjudicial  punishment. 
The  bill  extends  to  a  considerable  degree, 
as  compared  to  existing  law,  the  nonjudicial 
punishments  which  may  be  Imposed  by  a 
commanding  officer  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  committee  feels  that  all  military 
members,  except  those  attached  to  or  em- 
barked In  a  vessel,  should  have  the  statutory 
right  to  demand  a  court-martial  in  lieu  of 
accepting  nonjudicial  punishment  Except 
for  the  military  members  aboard  ship,  the 
effect  of  the  committee  amendment  will  be 
to  continue  the  existing  practice  In  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  and,  at  the  same  time,  extend 
the  right  to  members  of  the  Navy.  Marine 
Corps,  and  Coast  Guard. 

Because  of  testimony  by  the  Navy,  the 
right  to  demand  a  trial  by  court-martial  In 
'leu  of  nonjudicial  jiunlshment  was  not  ex- 
tended to  those  aboard  ship,  in  view  of  the 
unique  responsibilities  of  the  sJilp's  captain 
and  In  the  interest  of  maintaining  morale 
and  discipline  aboard  ship.  Since  it  would 
be  the  ship's  commander  who  would  Impose 
nonjudicial  punishment,  the  right  to  de- 
mand a  trial  would  involve  ( 1 )  the  question 
of  maintaining  discipline  where  a  person 
aboard  ship  could  refuse  the  punishment  to 
be  Imposed  by  the  commanding  officer  for 
minor  Infractions,  and  (2)  the  matter  of  a 
court-martial  being  conducted  by  a  Junior 
officer  appointed  by  the  commanding  officer 
to  make  a  Judgment  on  the  same  set  of  facts 
that  have  been  considered  by  the  command- 
ing officer.  The  committee  would  like  to 
emphasize  that  only  In  rare  cases  would  It 
appear  that  personnel  would  demand  a  trial 
by  court-martial.  Ix,  would  be  expected  that 
nonjudicial  punishment  would  be  accepted 
for  most  minor  Infractions. 

PURPOSE  OP  THE  LEGISLATION 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  amend  article  15  of  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice  to  give  increased  authority 
to  designated  commanders  In  the  Armed 
Forces  to  imp>ose  nonjudicial  punishment. 
Such  Increased  authority  will  enable  them 
to  deal  with  minor  disciplinary  problems  and 
offenses  without  resort  to  trial  by  court- 
martial. 

EXPLANATION    AND    BACKGROUND 

Nonjudicial  nature  of  article  15  punishment 

Under  existing  law,  article  15  of  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice  provides  a 
means  whereby  military  commanders  deal 
with  minor  Infractions  of  discipline  with- 
out resorting  to  criminal  law  processes.  Un- 
der this  article  commanding  officers  can  Im- 
pose specified  limited  punishments  for  minor 
offenses  and  Infractions  of  discipline.  This 
punishment  Is  referred  to  as  "nonjudicial" 
punishment.  Since  the  punishment  Is  non- 
judicial. It  Is  not  considered  as  a  conviction 
of  a  crime  and  In  this  sense  has  no  connec- 
tion with  the  military  court-martial  system. 
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Legislative  background  of  artwle  15 
Under  existing  law  artlc  e  15  is  a  part  of 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Miliary  Justice  (10 
U.S.C.  et  seq  )  which  was  approved  May  5, 
1950.  This  uniform  code,  applicable  to  all 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  provi  ies  a  comprehen- 
sive body  of  disciplinary  and  criminal  law  in 
the  Armed  Forces  and  establishes  a  court- 
martial  system  to  try  cases  arising  In  the 
military  services.  Article  15.  as  a  part  of 
this  code,  provides  a  means  whereby  mili- 
tary commanders  may  in  .pose  nonjudicial 
punishment  for  minor  Infractions  of  dis- 
cipline. 

The  authority  for  nonjuclclal  punishment, 
however,  predates  the  lO.^O  code  by  many 
years.  It  has  been  acknow  edged  over  a  long 
period  that  military  coiimanders  should 
have  the  authority  to  impose  nonjudicial 
punishment  as  an  essential  part  of  their 
responsibilities  to  preser  e  discipline  and 
maintain  an  effective  arm  ;d  force. 

Article  I  of  the  'Rules  lor  the  Regulation 
of  the  Navy  of  the  Unite<.  States,"  adopted 
by  the  Continental  Conpress  In  1775,  re- 
quired Navy  commanders  t3  "discountenance 
and  suppress  all  dissolute,  Immoral,  and  dis- 
orderly practices;  and  alsc,  such  as  are  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  discipline  and  obedience, 
and  to  correct  those  who  are  guilty  of  the 
same  according  to  the  vsage  of  the  sea." 
Originally,  there  were  no  i  peclflc  limitations 
on  the  authority  of  the  commander  of  a  ship. 
By  custom  and  usage,  he  was  permitted  to 
"Imprison,  and  also  lnfll(  t  reasonable  cor- 
poral punishment  upon  f  seaman,  for  dis- 
obedience to  reasonable  commands,  or  for 
disorderly,  riotous,  or  IntDlent  conduct"  (3 
Kent,  Commentaries,  181-182).  Later,  by 
regulation  and  by  statuU ,  limitations  were 
placed  on  the  punishment  that  could  be  Im- 
posed by  naval  commanders  at  "captain's 
mast"  proceedings. 

In  the  Army,  nonjudicial  punishment  as 
It  Is  presently  known,  wis  first  authorized 
by  the  Articles  of  War  of  1'.'16,  although  prior 
to  that  time  a  "summary  court,"  consisting 
of  "the  line  officers  secor  d  In  rank  at  the 
post  or  station"  was  authorized  to  hear  and 
determine  a  case  and  Impcse  punishment  on 
enlisted  men  consisting  of  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  I  month's  pay,  or  lmi)rlsonment  for  not 
more  than  1  month.  This  punitive  power, 
first  authorized  by  the  Army  in  1890,  was 
later  Increased  by  the  Congress  to  authorize 
not  more  than  3  months'  line.  Imprisonment, 
or  hard  labor.  By  the  1916  Articles  of  War, 
under  the  heading  of  "Disciplinary  Powers 
of  a  Commanding  Officer ,"  article  104  au- 
thorized commanding  officers  to  Impose  pun- 
ishment consisting  of  ..dmonltlon,  repri- 
mand, withholding  of  privileges,  extra  fa- 
tigue, and  restriction  upo  i  members  of  their 
commands.  Subsequent  i  mendments  to  the 
Articles  of  War  carried  forvard  this  authority 
and  added  authority  to  ftTfelt  a  part  of  the 
pay  of  an  officer. 

"The  Articles  of  War  were  made  applicable 
to  the  Air  Force  when  it  became  a  separate 
armed  force  In  1947. 

Need  for  the  legislation 

The  Department  of  Defease  has  stated  that 
problems  adversely  affectli  g  morale  and  dis- 
cipline have  been  created  In  the  Armed 
Forces  because  of  the  Inadequate  powers  of 
commanding  officers  to  de.il  with  minor  be- 
havioral Infractions  wlthoi.t  resorting  to  the 
processes  of  the  military  <  ourt-martial  sys- 
tem. The  limited  nonjuc  Iclal  punishment 
authority  has  proved  unsa  .isfactory  to  com- 
manders In  the  field.  The  alternative  solu- 
tion has  been  to  Impose  a  trial  by  summary 
or  special  court-marital.  In  most  cases,  a 
court-martial  results  In  ;i  serious  Impair- 
ment of  the  services  of  an  officer  or  enlisted 
man.  Such  a  conviction  stigmatizes  a  per- 
son with  a  criminal  convlc  -Ion  on  his  record, 
which  not  only  remains  th:-oughout  his  mili- 
tary career,  but  follows  hlni  Into  civilian  life. 
It  may  well  Interfere  witi  his  civilian  Job 
opportunities,   as   for   example,   when   he   Is 


required  to  show  on  a  questionnaire  whether 
he  has  ever  been  convicted,  and  it  may  ad- 
versely reflect  on  him  if  he  Is  Involved  in 
difficulty  with  civilian  law-enforcement 
agencies. 

The  bill,  by  providing  increased  authority 
for  nonjudicial  punishment,  will  enable 
commanders  to  deal  promptly  and  efficiently 
with  problems  of  discipline.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Increased  nonjudicial  authority 
should  permit  the  services  to  reduce  substan- 
tially the  number  of  court-martials  for  minor 
offenses,  which  result  In  stigmatizing  and 
impairing  the  efficiency  and  morale  of  the 
person  concerned.  As  an  example,  the  Army 
has  Indicated  that  they  would  expect  that 
about  75  percent  of  their  summary  courts- 
martial  would  be  eliminated  by  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation. 

General  scope  of  the  legislation 
The  Increased  nonjudicial  punishment  au- 
thority provides  for  punishments  which  ap- 
proximate those  which  may  now  be  given  as 
a  result  of  conviction  by  a  summary  court. 
In  one  Instance,  relating  to  reduction  In 
grade,  the  authority  In  the  bill  Is  more  re- 
strictive than  the  statutory  authority  of  a 
summary  court-martial,  although  it  exceeds 
the  authority  that  can.  under  current  regu- 
lations, be  exercised  by  such  a  court.  Under 
existing  regulations,  enlisted  men  above  E— 4 
may  not  be  reduced  more  than  one  grade  by 
summary  court-martial  despite  statutory  au- 
thority to  reduce  to  the  lowest  enliited  grade. 
The  committee  recommends,  and  the  military 
services  have  agreed,  that  regulations  per- 
taining to  reduction  under  the  authority  of 
this  bin  will  provide,  as  In  the  case  of  sum- 
mary courts-martial,  that  an  enlisted  man 
above  grade  E-4  cannot  be  reduced  more  than 
one  pay  grade.  The  committee  recognizes 
that  during  war  or  national  emergency  here- 
after declared  by  the  Congress,  circumstances 
may  require  that  this  limitation  be  revised. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  feature  not  pres- 
ently in  article  15  authority,  relating  to  de- 
tention of  pay. 


U.S.     PROPOSALS     SUPPORTED     ON 
DISARMAMENT       AND       NUCLEAR 

TESTING 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President,  I 
propose  to  speak  briefly  concerning  the 
negotiations  which  have  been  proceed- 
ing in  Geneva  on  disarmament  and  on 
a  treaty  for  banning  nuclear  weapon 
tests. 

It  is  appropriate  to  quote  in  this  con- 
nection a  passage  from  a  speech  by 
President  Kennedy  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  a  year 
ago.  When  he  presented  the  U.S.  pro- 
gram for  disai-mament,  our  President 
said: 

Today,  every  Inhabitant  of  this  planet 
must  contemplate  the  day  when  this  planet 
may  no  longer  be  habitable.  Every  man. 
woman,  and  child  lives  under  a  nuclear 
sword  of  Damocles,  hanging  by  the  slender- 
est of  threads,  capable  of  being  cut  at  any 
moment  by  accident  or  miscalculation  or  by 
madness.  The  weapons  of  war  must  be 
abolished  before  they  abolish  us. 

Men  may  no  longer  pretend  that  the  quest 
for  disarmament  Is  a  sign  of  weakness,  for 
in  a  splraling  arms  race  a  nation's  security 
may  well  be  shrinking  even  as  its  arms 
increase. 

We  know  of  the  50-mepaton  bomb 
which  the  Soviet  Union  exploded  last 
year,  the  continued  testing  on  both  sides, 
and  the  spiraling  nuclear  arms  race. 
We  also  know  of  the  ability  of  both  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  to  destroy 
the  cities  of  the  other  with  missiles 
carrying  megaton  warheads. 


This  is  a  tremendously  unsafe  world  in 
which  we  live,  on  the  ragged  edge  of  its 
own  destruction,  unsafe  not  just  for  the 
Russians,  because  we  have  these  weapons 
also,  but  unsafe  for  us  here  in  the  Umted 
States. 

Our  Government  must  make  its  very 
best  effort  to  try*  to  find  a  feasible  way 
of  controlling  and  turning  down  the  arms 
race.  It  is  for  this  overriding  reason 
that  I  urged  the  creation  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Peace  in  the  1940's,  when  a 
Member  of  the  House  and  strongly  sup- 
ported the  establishment  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  a  year 
ago. 

I  express  my  tribute  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wn.Ev]  who.  in  the 
1940's,  also  offered  a  plan  for  a  Depart- 
ment of  Peace. 

This  new  agency,  fashioned  on  a  bi- 
partisan approach,  is  now  engaged  in  a 
major  research  program  and  in  sup- 
porting the  disarmament  negotiations  at 
Geneva. 

As  the  result  of  its  efforts,  the  United 
States  has  presented  to  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference a  proposal  for  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament  in  8  peaceful  world 
which  is  probably  the  most  comprehen- 
sive disarmament  plan  ever  formulated 
by  any  government.  I  believe  that  our 
Government's  proposal  fully  protect^s  the 
security  interest  of  the  United  States. 

Some  citizens  have  criticized  it  as  be- 
ing Utopian  in  concept,  as  being  a  trap 
which  would  permit  the  Soviet  Union  to 
outdistance  or  destroy  us. 

It  is  my  considered  belief  that  these 
criticisms  do  not  reflect  an  understand- 
ing of  our  proposal.  The  plan  we  spon- 
sor calls  for  the  elimination  of  national 
armies  and  armaments  except  those 
needed  to  preserve  internal  security  and 
to  support  the  United  Nations  peace 
force.  Under  this  plan  all  the  reduc- 
tions would  be  carried  out  under  strict 
control,  so  that  the  United  States  would 
know  whether  the  Soviet  Union  is  making 
the  reductions  which  it  is  supposed  to 
make,  and  vice  versa.  In  addition,  our 
proposal  provides — and  these  are  very 
realistic  basic  provisions — that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  have  to  desist  from  certain 
of  its  efforts  at  indirect  aggresson  and 
subversion  against  other  countries.  And 
there  would  be  established  and  strength- 
ened the  means  of  enforcing  such  obli- 
gations and  generally  keeping  the  peace. 

The  U.S.  proposal  also  calls  for  dis- 
armament in  three  stages  and  the  United 
States  could  refuse  to  pass  on  from  the 
first  to  the  second  stage  if  it  believed 
that  the  treaty  was  not  working.  Of 
course,  if  there  were  a  serious  violation 
by  the  Soviet  Union  at  any  time,  the 
United  States  could  cease  to  be  a  party 
to  the  treaty.  Incidentally,  in  stage  I 
and  even  stage  II.  the  reductions  which 
are  called  for  by  the  United  States 
would  leave  us  with  a  very  substantial 
nuclear  force  with  which  to  deter  the 
Communists  from  any  acts  of  aggres- 
sion. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  news  from 
Geneva  on  the  comprehensive  disarma- 
ment negotiations  has  not  been  encour- 
aging, but  has  been  negative  as  we  con- 
tinue our  search  for  peace  However, 
there   have   been   some  significant   and 
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worthwhile  developments  at  Geneva. 
The  United  States  has  presented  a 
thorough  explanation  of  its  proposals  to 
the  18-nation  Disarmament  Conference, 
which  includes  many  of  the  leading  non- 
alined  countries  of  the  world,  such  as  In- 
dia, Brazil,  Mexico,  Sweden,  Burma,  and 
others.  In  the  main,  the  response  to  our 
proposals  has  been  gratifying.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  placed  in  the  position  of  having  to 
discuss  these  developments  more  seri- 
ously and  in  greater  detail  than  they  at 
first  conceived  that  they  would  study  and 
consider  them. 

Although  there  are  a  number  of  very 
significant  differences  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
there  are  also  many  points  of  common 
approach  to  the  problem  of  disarma- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  sensed  this  approach 
to  understanding,  in  degree,  when,  to- 
gether with  the  able  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  AllottI,  I  participated  in  the 
sessions  of  the  Disarmament  Committee 
on  which  I  served  as  a  representative  of 
our  legislative  body  at  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  meeting  in  Rome  in 
April  of  this  year.  There  I  not  only  heard 
the  spoken  words  but  I  sensed  the  re- 
action of  persons  sitting  at  that  Confer- 
ence table  who  were  intensely  interested 
in  the  promotion  of  reasonable  programs 
for  world  peace. 

It  la  my  Judumcnt,  tlicroforo.  that  the 
ncBotlaUona  at  Geneva  on  uoncral  and 
complptc  dl.snrmivment  are  worlh  while 
and  must  be  continued  .so  lonu  as  .seri- 
ous discussion  takes  place,  even  If  pros- 
pects for  Immediate  aKieement  are  not 
substantial. 

But  that  Is  no  reason  for  the  United 
States  to  have  other  thnii  a  po.sitlve  ap- 
proach. This  is  no  time  for  timidity; 
this  Is  a  time  for  an  all-out  attack,  as  it 
were,  useful  as  we  know  these  negotia- 
tions must  ultimately  be.  in  creating  the 
understanding,  the  appreciation,  and  the 
mutual  respect  which  are  still  very  real 
elements  in  the  yearnings  of  men  and 
women,  regardless  of  the  countries  in 
which  they  live.  The  stakes  are  so  vital 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  do  anything  less 
than  to  keep  trying — yes,  sometimes  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  trying — with  all  the 
energy,  resourcefulness,  and  patience 
that  can  be  mustered. 

Sometimes  people  are  reluctant  to  face 
the  forces  that  are  at  work  in  a  changing 
world  and  would  rather  withdraw  from 
the  impact  of  changes  which  are  dy- 
namic. I  remind  Senators  that  it  is  not 
so  much  the  fact  of  change  in  interna- 
tional nego'-jations;  it  is  the  probing  nec- 
essary to  assess  the  depth  and  scope  of 
change.  Here  are  wrought  the  ingredi- 
e'.'.ts  paramount  to  the  promotion  of  these 
discussions.  Yet  we  pursue  the  path  to- 
ward peace — pursue  it  with  patience  and 
purpose. 

It  is  also  indicated  that  attention  be 
accorded  to  recent  technical  develop- 
ments in  the  nuclear  test  ban  field. 

Project  VELA  was  started  during  the 
Ei-senhower  administration  in  order  to 
improve  our  capability  for  detecting  and 
identifying  nuclear  weapon  test  explo- 
sions. Since  the  fall  of  1959,  the  United 
Slates  has  spent  about  $90  million  on 


these  objectives.  This  research,  includ- 
ing much  current  experience  in  the  de- 
tection of  nuclear  explosions  and  earth- 
quakes in  this  and  other  countries,  has 
produced  two  key  technical  develop- 
ments. 

The  first  establishes  a  better  capabil- 
ity for  long-distance  detection  of  earth 
tremors  caused  by  nuclear  explosions  or 
earthquakes,  and  makes  it  possible  to 
propose  a  simpler  and  more  economical 
system  of  internationally  supervised 
long-range  detection  stations.  We  are 
informed  that  it  is  now  possible  to  design 
a  system  which  requires  fewer  scientific 
detection  stations — including  fewer  in 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union — 
which  relies  much  more  on  stations  out- 
side the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  detect  nuclear  explosions  in 
those  countries,  and  which  permits  these 
stations  to  be  manned  with  nationals  of 
the  country  where  they  are  located — na- 
tionals who  would  be  under  continuing 
international  supervision. 

The  second  key  technical  development 
is  that  an  earlier  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  tremors  from  earthquakes  which 
might  be  confused  with  tremors  from 
nuclear  explosions  has  been  shown  by 
actual  observation  and  research  to  be 
several  times  too  lar;.:;e.  Since  there  are 
fewer  earthquakes  which  produce  trem- 
ors similar  to  those  of  an  explosion,  the 
number  of  onalle  In.spiciions  needed  to 
Identify  the  cause  of  Uie  tremor  la  un- 
dorsluiulubly  less.  I  am  ttild  that  the 
recent  eurtluiuakc  enta.«itroi)lir  m  Iran 

did  not  ChtlMKO  tlio  vulldlty  of  !!.;■,  (!.'- 
velopmetit,  In  the  opinion  of  nu:  cxpci  ts 

These  technical  drvrlnpmcn's  ()-  i-.n' 
eliminate  the  need  fir  nnslto  ln.'<pectlons. 
They  liavc.  however,  shown  the  way  to 
a  control  sy.stcm  wliich  would  cost  less 
to  construct  and  operate,  which  would 
be  simpler  to  manase,  which  could  be- 
gin operation  in  a  matter  of  months 
from  ratification  of  a  treaty,  and  would 
in  no  manner  jeopardize  our  national 
security. 

The  new  proposals  were  proposed  by 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  and  were  approved  by  President 
Kennedy  on  the  unanimous  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  as  well  as 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

The  new  proposals  are  not  conces- 
sions in  any  sense.  They  are  a  true 
reflection  of  scientific  findings,  which 
cannot  be  disregarded  in  this  field. 

Both  this  and  the  last  administration 
have  soucht  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  be- 
cause, even  though  any  such  treaty 
would  entail  some  risk  of  our  being  vic- 
tims of  cheating,  that  risk  is  far  out- 
weighed by  the  danger  to  our  security 
resulting  from  a  continuation  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race.  Each  series  of 
weapon  tests  is  apt  to  produce  less  of 
significance  to  the  development  of  new 
weapons  by  the  United  States.  At  the 
same  time,  if  the  Soviet  Union  is  now 
behind  us  in  certain  areas,  as  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  unlimited  testing  will 
inevitably  permit  it  to  reach  nearer  to 
our  achievement. 


Unlimited  testing  will  also  spur  other 
countries  which  do  not  now  have  the 
bomb  to  exert  every  effort  to  produce  it. 
The  dangers  of  accidental  nuclear  war 
will  be  multiplied  many  times  over. 
Moreover,  a  nuclear  war  between  coun- 
tries other  than  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  could  well  bring  a 
nuclear  holocaust  on  all  nations  and 
practically  all  peoples  of  the  earth. 

If  we  cannot  secure  a  test-ban  treaty, 
banning  tests  in  all  environments,  be- 
cause of  the  Ru.ssian  refusal  to  agree  to 
the  onsite  inspections  necessary  to  ver- 
ify a  ban  on  underground  tests,  then  I 
believe  we  should  seek  a  ban  on  all  tests 
in  environments  other  than  under- 
ground. This  is  the  proposal  which  was 
made  August  27,  1962,  at  Geneva,  to  pro- 
hibit nuclear-weapon  tests  in  the  atmos- 
phere, in  outer  space,  and  in  the  oceans. 

For  this  kind  of  ban,  each  country 
can  establish  its  own  monitoring  sys- 
tem, and  no  control  posts  or  onsite  in- 
spections in  the  Soviet  Union,  to  prevent 
cheating  there,  are  necessary. 

This  form  of  a  ban  would  not  stop  all 
tests,  and  would  not  hold  in  check  com- 
pletely the  nuclear  anns  race.  But  It 
would  ban  the  tests  which  cause  fallout, 
pollution  of  our  oceans,  and  dumiJing  of 
radioactive  debris  in  space.  It  would 
make  it  even  more  difUcult  for  countries 
that  do  not  have  the  bomb  to  produce  it, 
and  It  would  be  a  sl«nlfleant  first  step 
'  w.iii!  !i  comprt'hen.slve  test -ban  tre.Uy 
iCivl  i>>\v  ii;  d  (li.Nunnument 

For  !h(M'  (•(iinpcllinn  icu.sim.s,  I  earn- 
est Iv  .sujipoM  till'  I're.sidrnt  of  the  United 
.^latcs  m  lil,s  latest  propo.sni 

I  ikrwt.sp,  I  .spriik  HpprovlnHly  of  the 
stutemrnl  of  policy  which  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defciisp  Roswell  I,  Oiipatilc 
Is  said  to  l.avr  sv[  forth  In  a  sprocli  In.st 
nlRht — that,  a.s  reported  in  today's 
Washington  Post — "the  United  States 
has  no  plans  to  extend  the  arms  race  into 
outer  space  by  orbiting  H-bombs,  al- 
though, he  said,  the  United  States  now 
has  this  capability  along  with  the  So- 
viets." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks  the  ar- 
ticle, from  the  Washington  Post.  "There 
Will  Be  No  Space  Arms  Race  Unless 
Reds  Force  One.  United  States  Says,"  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept  6,   1962 1 

There  Wfll  Bk  No  Space  Arms  Race  Unless 

Reds  Force  One,  United  States  Sats 

(By  Howard  Simons) 

A  leading  Pentagon  official  said  last  n'ght 
that  the  United  States  has  no  plans  to  extend 
the  arms  race  Into  outer  space  by  orbiting 
H-bombs,  although,  he  said,  the  United 
States  now  has  this  capability  along  with 
the  Soviets. 

At  the  same  time,  Dep\ity  Secretary  of 
Defense  Roswell  L.  Gilpatrlc  suggested  that 
the  administration  would  change  Its  policy 
of  keeping  weapons  out  of  space  if  the  So- 
viet Union  forced  It  to  do  so. 

In  a  speech  before  representatives  of  Mid- 
west industries  and  universities  In  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  Gilpatrlc  said: 

"The  United  States  believes  that  it  is 
highly  desirable  for  its  own  security  and  for 
the  security  of  the  world  that  the  arms  race 
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should  not  be  extended  into  outer  space,  and 
we  are  seeking  in  every  feasible  way  to  achieve 
this  purpose. 

"Today  there  is  no  doubt  that  either  the 
United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union  could 
place  thermonuclear  weapons  in  orbit. 

■■We  have  no  program  to  place  any  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  into  orbit.  An  arms  race 
In  space  will  not  contribute  to  our  security. 
I  can  think  of  no  greater  stimulus  for  a 
Soviet  thermonuclear  arms  effort  in  space 
than  a  U.S.  commitment  to  such  a  program. 
This  we  will  not  do." 

In  effect,  Gilpatrlc  was  saying  that  the 
Kennedy  administration  would  resist  being 
pushed  by  critics  from  within  or  pulled  by 
the  Soviets  from  without  into  making  outer 
space  a  battleground. 

This  was  the  administration's  second  pub- 
lic answer  to  congressional  and  other  critics, 
who  in  recent  weeks  have  chided  the  admin- 
istration for  failing  to  meet  a  potential  So- 
viet military  challenge  in  space. 

At  his  press  conference  2  weeks  ago.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  said  that  military  applica- 
tions in  outer  space  beyond  those  already 
being  pursued  were  not  clear. 

Expanding  on  the  President's  press  con- 
ference remarks,  Gilpatrlc  noted  that  the 
administration  has  an  active  and  extensive 
military  space  program  with  two  objectives: 

1.  To  Insure  that  the  United  States  wUl 
be  able  to  cope  with  military  challenge  in 
outer  space. 

2.  To  improve  the  Nation's  capabilities — 
through  activities  In  space  and  observatlonji 
from  apftoe — In  nelds  ouch  aa  oommunlca- 
Uoni.  navlgAtlon,  mcuxirology,  mapping  and 
{•odtay. 

On  the  quMtlon  of  Inaurlng  fr««<lom  in 
outtr  spAc*.  OUpfttrlo  Mid  tht  admlnlttrA- 
tlon  attll  tiipport*  tht  unKnlmovulj  Kdopted 
Unltod  Nittioiia  rtaolutlon  that  mIU  for 
prtMrvlng  outtr  ipfto*  for  p*ac«fu1  i>urt».«>r» 
nnd  for  tht  b«tt«rmtnt  of  mftnkltui 

But,  CMI|)iUrlc  rnutt()n»d,  nt  tht  tamo  Umc 
tht  RdtniiUiit ration  li  puraulng  cooponuiva 
tfforu  In  apace  through  the  UN.  and  other 
Kgenclei,  "we  will,  of  cuurae,  take  auch  atepa 
iia  are  neceaaary  to  defend  ouraelvet  and  our 
alllea  If  the  Soviet  Union  forcea  ua  to  do 
ao," 

Gllpatrlc'8  statement  on  the  military  and 
outer  space  appeared  as  a  lengthy  insert  In 
a  speech  replying  to  criticism  of  another 
kind  directed  at  the  administration — why 
the  Midwest  was  suffering  from  defense-con- 
tract anemia. 

In  recent  months,  sfjokesmen  for  the  Mid- 
west have  charged  that  the  defense-dollar- 
rich  States  were  getting  richer  and  the  de- 
fense-dollar-poor States  were  getting  poorer, 
most  notably,  the  Midwestern  States. 

Gilpatrlc  acknowledged  that  the  Midwest 
was  the  section  of  the  United  States  that 
"has  been  most  adversely  affected  by  changes 
over  the  past  decade  in  the  patterns  of  de- 
fense procurement," 

But,  he  said,  in  an  obvious  Jab  at  the 
Elsenhower  administration,  "it  is  significant 
that  these  discussions  are  occurring  now,  in 
1962,  rather  than  in  1954,  1955,  or  1956  when 
the  major  changes  actually  occurred."  The 
trend  of  defense  awards  in  the  Midwest  is 
now  upward,  he  said, 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  Mr,  President,  the 
quest  for  peace  is  not  a  Pollyannish  pro- 
gram. This  search  for  understanding 
and  possible  agreement  is  worth  the  ap- 
plication of  the  best  brains  and  is  worth 
the  patience  necessary  to  continue  the 
effort. 


SELF-EMPLOYED  INDIVIDUALS  TAX 
RETIREMENT  ACT  OP  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill   (H.R.  10)   to  encourage  the 


establishment  of  voluntary  pension 
plans  by  self-employed  nidividuals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair). 
The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  for  the  bill  is  open 
to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  SMATHERS,  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  is 
on  his  way  to  the  Chambc-r, 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call   be   rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr,  GORE,  Mr,  Pi-esident,  our  tax 
laws  have  been  written  piecemeal,  sel- 
dom following  any  clear  design  or  pat- 
tern. As  a  result,  many  inequities  among 
groups  of  ta.xpayers,  as  well  as  a  myriad 
of  opportunities  for  tax  avoidance,  exist. 

The  taxpayer  who  can  take  advantage 
of  capital  gains  can  avoid  a  tax  burden 
which  the  individual  v.  ho  has  only  ordi- 
nary income  cannot  escape.  A  taxpayer 
who  has  investments  in  the  extra  active 
Industries,  especially  oil  and  Kas,  can 
;i\ui(i  I  ill  I  Mi-'!!  pnrcntuMe  dej)letu)ii  and 
.lUiin.r  ilil'-  ii::i::!,'  v()s[  deduct  U)n,'^  cai- 
ryina  h;-  !u  i  shun-  ot  ti;r  tiixlond  'I he 
tfftxpayt"  '^^I'l'  liii.v  invcstnu-nt.s  nljinud 
gets  ft  (Mdit  lailu'i  than  u  dr(lu(-t,(in, 
for  hlK  t(i!iMh:ii  tuxc.v  p;\i.s  aii  ludcti't  tni- 
niite  dclcniu  nf  I*  ,s  tuxiw  if  )\\s  uursi- 
ment  Is  Iti  a  trcl.iiieariy  fni(-it:ii  sub- 
.vldlarv  A  tuvpiiyri  ulio  hns  ciiipdrnle 
imc'^linMits  iiiid  V.  hn.'-c  income  i.s  laiyely 
■.;-.i  a; ;,' li  hi  i!5  a  li  !>:•  ;  taxioad.  by 
season  of  'lie  %?^0  exc/.i.Mor.  aiid  the  4- 
pcrcent  end:!  for  dividends  received, 
than  the  taxpayer  who  must,  by  his  own 
labor  and  skill,  earn  his  income. 

There  are  many  other  ways  in  which 
a  fortuitously  circumstanced  individual 
can  escape  bearing  his  fair  share  of  the 
total  tax  burden.  One  of  the  most  glar- 
ing examples,  perhaps,  is  the  manipula- 
tion of  corporate  pension  and  profit- 
sharing  plans. 

It  is  claimed  by  proponents  of  this  bill 
that  existing  laws  relating  to  pension 
plans  are  inequitable,  in  that  the  self- 
employed  are  excluded,  and  thereby  dis- 
criminated against.  It  is  proposed  by 
this  bill  to  cure  this  alleged  inequity, 
by  allowing  certain  of  the  self-employed 
to  participate  to  a  limited  extent  in  the 
favored  treatment  now  allowed  corporate 
owner-managers.  An  alleged  inequity  is 
thus  sought  to  be  cured  by  the  creation 
of  another  loophole,  rather  than  by  the 
closing  of  existing  loopholes.  It  seems 
never  to  occur  to  some  that  provisions  of 
law  can  be  equalized  by  takinu  away  some 
benefits  to  which  the  recipients  have  no 
legitimate  claim. 

This  bill,  H,R,  10.  is  fallacious  both  in 
principle  and  premise. 

The  measure  provides  a  deduction 
from  earned  t.axable  income  of  self- 
employed  individuals  for  personal  invest- 
ment made  by  the  individual  for  his  own 
personal  benefit.  This  is  not  only  er- 
roneous in  principle  but  the  extent  and 


amount  of  the  deduction  would  be  un- 
justly disproportionate  to  that  enjoyed 
by  ordinary  taxpayers.  The  personal 
exemption  for  the  average  citizen  would 
remain  at  $600,  but  for  the  self- 
employed,  it  would  be  $2,350,  provided 
$2,500  was  invested  in  a  retirement  plan, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  bill  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Finance  Committee. 

This  bill  is  advanced  on  the  premise 
that  one  inequity  justifies  another.  Ad- 
mittedly, this  has  appeal.  But  if  Con- 
gress followed  such  a  course  of  action,  it 
would  bring  about  more,  not  less,  injus- 
tice in  tax  law. 

It  is  quite  understandable  that  some 
self-employed  citizens  and  many  others 
look  with  envy  at  the  tax  advantages  of 
their  friends  and  neighbors  who  happen 
to  be  officers  or  employees  of  certain  cor- 
porations. A  quick  glance  at  some  of 
the  tax  advantages  provided  by  law  for 
corporate  pension  and  profit-sharing 
plans  will  explain  why  this  is  true. 

The  law  permits  corporations  fully  to 
deduct  from  taxable  income  their  con- 
tributions to  qualified  pension  plans. 
Some  corporations  have  pension  plans 
only  for  their  salaried  employees.  Oth- 
ers have  plans  for  all  employees,  but 
many  of  these  have  separate  and  less 
generous  plans  for  hourly  employees 

Moreover,  the  corporate  contribution 
to  the  pension  plan  o!  ulucli  lu.  em- 
ployee Is,  or  may  become,  a  bcnelUuiry, 
Is  not  currently  luxubU-  at.  income  to  tiir 
employef-bencfica!  n  Such  brncfM.s  bt  - 
I'uinc  taxable  isituim  td  \]\v  t'ir,pln\ ci- 
iil/,N'  u  !;i  !,  at;  acT.ia!  tl;>!  i  ili.it  inii  l,--  iiiadi- 
to  liini  II  llic  prtiMon  plan  Kennally 
.Mive.s  the  purpose  of  pioNldiiiK  an  nri- 
nuity  fo!  irtiiTir.c :,:  and  an  ordeily  an- 
nual di.'^tnbution  .s  iiiude  to  the  employee 
from  such  a  pension  plan,  then  It  be- 
comes taxable  Income  to  the  employer- 
bcnef.ciary  as  received  So  long  as  these 
benefits  are  within  reasonable  limits, 
they  serve  a  useful  social  purpose,  and  it 
is  proper  for  the  Government  to  encour- 
age employers  to  assist  in  providing  rea- 
sonable security  for  their  employees  dur- 
ing retirement. 

The  proponents  of  this  bill  claim  a 
discrimination  against  the  self-employed 
exists  because  the  self-employed  are  un- 
able to  receive  a  tax  benefit  for  accumu- 
lating and  setting  aside  their  own 
retirement  funds  for  their  own  partic- 
ular and  peculiar  benefit.  It  is  conven- 
iently overlooked  that  existing  laws 
relating  to  pension  and  profit-sharing 
plans  permit  a  tax  deduction  by  the  em- 
ployer for  setting  aside  funds  for  the 
benefit  of  his  employees,  a  different  mat- 
ter altogether. 

Provisions  of  existing  law  certainly  do 
allow  abuses  in  the  field  of  pension  and 
profit  sharing.  The  correct  solution  to 
the  alleged  mequity.  however,  lies  nei- 
ther in  the  creation  of  yet  additional 
inequities  nor  in  the  wholesale  condem- 
nation of  a  proper  pension  plan  philos- 
ophy with  appropriate  implementmg 
laws  and  regulations. 

It  is  said  that  incentives  arc  re- 
quired to  attract  capable  corporate  man- 
agement because  otherwise  corporate 
executives  would  quit  work  rather  than 
pay  taxes.     However  this  may  be,  it  is 
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in  part  because  of  the  various  mecha- 
nisms by  which  income  is  actually  taxed 
at  less  than  the  prescribed  progressive 
rates  that  such  high  rates,  from  top  to 
bottom  of  the  graduated  scale,  are  re- 
quired to  provide  revenue  for  essential 
Government  services. 

It  is  also  said  that  qualified  pension 
plans  represent  a  tax  advantage  that 
has  been  won  by  organized  labor,  and  it 
is  implied  that  this  bill  would  only  ex- 
tend to  the  self-employed  the  same  tax 
treaiment  granted  to  union  labor. 
About  the  Justification  for  qualified 
pension  and  profit-sharing  plans  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy,  I  will  have  more 
to  say  later.  I  say  in  passing  that  if 
this  amendment  provided  nu  greater 
benefit  to  certain  of  the  self-employed 
than  that  which  Is  available  to  the  aver- 
age union  member  who  Is  a  beneficiary 
of  a  corporate  pension  plan,  there  would 
not  be  nearly  so  great  a  clamor  for  Its 
enactment. 

Many  questions  are  Involved.  Hwio 
i.s,  first  of  all,  a  philosophical  question, 
SJiould  Kovernment.  parllculaily  the 
Fedornl  Oovcrnmenl,  encouiuuo  employ- 
ers to  assist  in  tlie  provision  of  ocononUc 
security  and  decent  livlnti  standards  for 
their  employees  for  the  years  In  wlilch 
these  employees  are  no  longer  produc- 
tive? This  question  has  been  answered 
afTlrmallvcly  by  the  Conure.s.s.  There  are 
opportunities  fur  abu.se,  however,  and 
corrective  legislation  is  needed.  On  the 
other  luind,  should  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment reward  a  taxpayer  fur  settlny 
ttiilde  some  of  his  own  fund.s  fur  hi.s  own 
use  at  some  KUer  dale?  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  the  answer  to  this  question  is 
an  unqualified  "No  "  Tills  also  noes  for 
Iho  owner-mauaKers  of  closely  licld  cor- 
poratloiu, 

Thcrr  are  alui  practical  questions  In- 
volved, If  tlie  Federal  CUneriunenl 
Mhould  be  of  a.saiNianee  in  llil.s  field,  by 
what  means  should  It  render  .sueli  as- 
sl.Htttncp,  and  to  what  exlenl? 

Prior  to  the  advent  .)t  tlie  modern 
slate,  the  church  or  some  other  social 
In.sUlutlon  provided  fur  most  of  the  un- 
productive members  of  society.  With 
the  comlnn  of  tlu>  modern  state,  this 
function  was  gradually  taken  over  by 
the  state,  at  least  in  the  Western  World. 
One  can  follow  the  develoiiment  of  the 
poor  laws  in  Ennland,  for  example, 
from  Elizabethan  times  throuKli  the  fru- 
ition of  the  industrial  revolution  In  the 
19th  century. 

With  the  full  flowertnw  of  the  indus- 
trial revolution,  the  Western  nations, 
one  after  the  other,  bewan  to  institute 
some  system  of  social  in.suranco  to  pro- 
vide, first,  that  the  work(>r  would  not  be 
a  charge  on  the  state  m  his  nonproduc- 
tive years,  and  second,  to  provide  these 
^same  individuals  with  as  decent  a  stand- 
ard of  living  as  practicable  when  they 
could  no  longer  currently  earn  a  living 
wage. 

The  United  States  was  slow  to  recog- 
nize the  oblications  and  proper  func- 
tions of  government  In  this  area.  Prior 
to  the  1930's.  about  the  only  organized 
governmental  system  for  caring  for  the 
Indigent  was  the  county  poor  farm,  an 
in.stitution  which  has  largely  passed,  un- 
lamented,  from  the  scene.     Of  course, 


as  long  as  the  United  States  was  a  rural, 
agricultural,  family-farm-bascd  society, 
the  incapacitated,  disabled,  and  unpro- 
ductive could  be  cared  for,  for  the  most 
part,  by  the  family  unit. 

Long  after  the  United  States  became 
an  urban,  corporate  society,  however,  the 
Federal  Government  continued  to  ignore 
the  failure  of  tlie  old  instiauiorus  to  pro- 
vide adequately  for  the  unproductive. 

Happily,  a  start  was  finally  made  In 
the  1930's  with  the  initiation  of  a  social 
security  system  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, with  the  States  coupcrating  in  cer- 
tain programs.  This  sy.stem  provides 
only  minimum  coverage  for  minimum 
needs. 

As  an  adjunct  to  social  security,  then, 
and  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
corporate  employee  did  not  always  re- 
ceive In  current  compensation  his  fair 
share  of  the  earnings  of  his  corporate 
employer,  the  Federal  Government  quite 
properly  began  lo  encourage  corporatloii* 
to  establish  pen.sion  fund.s  for  the  benefit 
of  their  employees.  Unfortunal(>ly.  the 
laws  and  iTgulaLlon-s  \vcic  nol  sulllcienlly 
detailed  to  pnnent  many  abu.ses  by 
corporations'  owmis  and  managers, 
while  at  the  ;iome  iiiu(>  tlicy  did  not  re- 
quire sufTlcient  coverage  for  the  lower 
salaried  or  iunirly  uuikcis  employed  by 
corporations, 

Altliouuh  piuute  pen.siiiu  ii;.in  ■  f  m;.  • 
kind  or  anotiier  have  been  m  i  m.swi.i  r  .u 
this  country  since  1875,  lliey  did  not 
reach  significant  proporiion.s  until  after 
the  «>noctmeni  of  the  li)-l2  tax  code. 
Since  that  lime  piuale  pciLMoius  uiu! 
profll-sharinK  plan.s  have  i-Toun  lapuiiy 
both  In  nunbt'rs  of  iiuliMtluai^  p.uUc- 
Ipatmu  m  .sueli  plaii.s  and  m  tiu'  a.s.set.-. 
repreMent(>d  by  tlie  uccumulutcd  itacrvca 
of  such  |)lans. 

At  tile  present  time,  ,^ome  2S  million 
employreiH  are  covirtnl  in  ."^omr  dn'tro 
b;  corporHlc.  state,  or  munieipa;  i'iM,Mr.M 
and  proflt-siiaium  plans  with  u.^.s.  I.",  uf 
more  than  $5:1  billion  These  pen.sion 
plans  are  for  the  mo.st  part  (\>.iabhslird  by 
employer  oontrlbutinns,  alUiour.ii  em- 
ployee contributions  account  foi  apiuoxl- 
nmtely  15  percent  of  cuiteiu  con- 
tributions. There  are  peihojis  8  i  nno 
qualified  plans  In  exi,siciu'e  uiiii  t!;-- 
Treasury  Is  now  receivip);  reoui  ■  !.^  i..i 
rulings  on  at>out  7,000  uvw  pia:'..s  every 
year. 

These  figures  ore  certainly  s:/.al)le  nru! 
Indicate  to  some  e.xtent  tlie  ,sitMii;lea!>.c'' 
of  pension  plans  today  And  vet  tin  re  is 
a  great  deal  which  at  first  glance  these 
figures   do  not  tell. 

Our  total  clvlllon  labor  force  nmnnr.t.'^ 
to  about  73  million  people.  The  '.I'l  mil- 
lion Individuals  participating  In  pen.'iion 
and  rroflt-sharlng  plans  thus  represent 
only  about  one-third  of  the  labor  forc^ 
Coverage  Is,  therefore,  nowhere  near 
complete. 

Even  though  there  are  about  25  million 
employees  participating  in  these  plans, 
the  participation  of  about  half  thi.s  num- 
ber is  more  apparent  than  real.  A  ma- 
jority of  employees  ostensibly  covered  by 
pension  plans  have  no  vested  rights 
whatsoevf^r  in  the  assets  of  their  plans 
and  will  never  receive  one  dollar  in 
benefits  from  the  plan  in  which  they 
are  now  supposedly  participating. 


One  of  the  real  inequities  or  short- 
coming now  existing  in  the  pervsion  field 
is  tlierefore,  a  lack  of  coverage  for  sev- 
eral million  bona  fide  employees  of 
corporate  and  other  types  of  enterprises, 
plus  a  lack  of  definite  and  early  vesting 
of  rights  in  the  assets  of  the  various 
plans  in  which  covered  employees  are 
participating. 

Mr  DOUGLAS,  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  GORK,    I  yield, 

Mr  DOUGLAS  In  other  words,  most 
of  the  private  pension  plans  are  nut.  in 
technical  plirase,  vested. 

Mr.  GORF:.  Not  for  hourly  employ- 
ees. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  That  is  correct  The 
pension  Is  conditional,  first,  upon  reach- 
ing an  age — let  us  say  65— and,  second, 
upon  belni;  employed  contlnuou.sly  for  a 
given  number  of  years,  commonly  20  or 
aSyeaiv,  is  tliat  not  true? 

Mr.  OOIiK     Yes;  I  think  that  Is  true. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  This,  therefore  ex- 
cludes tlie  lav!'e  proiionion  of  hourly 
workers. 

Mr,  OORE.  Tliat  is  true  I  had  an 
exi>eilence  In  my  own  suae  with  regard 
to  ar,  employee  ulio  had  been  sUadily  in 
the  einploymi'i'.t  of  the  same  eoiporalion 
for  15  years  except  for  a  jieriod  n'  about 
a  week.  At  ^onie  time  durmk'  tliat  period 
he  resigned  or  had  some  word,"*  with  ttie 
foreman  or  .somethlm;.  At  any  rate, 
there  \ui.s  about  a  lAeek's  Interruiillon  of 
his  cmiilrivment  When  thi.s  poor  man 
came  to  ihe  time  for  retirement,  he  had 
alisnliitely  noliniu,'  beeau.se  lir  did  not 
lin\i  t!',e  so-called  eonlinuou,s  period  of 
10  v'Uis  of  einplnyment,  tlioiigh  in  fact 
!',(■  luu!  liatl  a  eonllnuous  period  of  em- 
ployment, with  the  exeeptlo!!  uf  a  week, 
for  IT)  yr.iis 

Mr  Doi  tH.A.s  Is  It  not  true  iliai  fre- 
quently the  neee',',iirv  ipiaUf ypp;  period 
Is  20  yearn  of  eontituiou,i  rmplovmrnt .' 

Mr  GOHl''  At  the  Senator  knows 
the  plan.'*  follow  no  ,vipeeinc  pattern 

Mr  DOUGLAS     That  1'.  correct. 

Mr  GciHM  There  i.s  tin-  Keneial  pat- 
tern of  a  loni-;  period  of  steady  employ - 
iiv  Ti!     There  is  n  nonve.stlng  iinttern 

1  suK!-;est  to  the  Senator  that  In  .some 
respects  the  noiv.ested  corporate  p<Mi- 
slon  plan  for  emi)loy(>es  tends  to  oiierate 
somewhat  like  economic  peonage, 

Mr,  DOUGLAS  Thot  is.  when  a  per- 
son naches  llie  age  of  45.  or  perhaps 
even  40,  he  do(\s  not  wi.sh  to  change  his 
Job  because  he  fears  that  If  he  changes 
his  Job  he  will  lose  his  claim  to  pension 
rights. 

Mr.  OORE,    He  kncnvs  he  will  lose  It. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS      Yes. 

Mr  OORE,  Becau.se  the  pension  plan 
In  which  he  Is  allegedly  a  participant 
does  not  vest.  There  is  no  right.  There 
Is  no  benefit  lie  can  take  with  him  and 
move  to  some  other  Job.  So  if  he 
changes  jobs  he  loses  it. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  So  the  prospect  of 
supplementary  pensions  for  manual 
workers  is  illusory,  for  a  very  large  pro- 
portion. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
that  is  true.  I  have  before  me  an  exam- 
ple of  a  bank  which  has  550  employees. 
That  would  be  a  sizable  bank.  The  pen- 
sion plan  vests   only   after   20  years   of 
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service.  So  a  person  who  ha.s  worked 
for  19  years  and  6  months  for  this  bank, 
and  who  might  wish  to  change  jobs, 
would  have  absolutely  nothing. 

Mr  DOUGLAS,  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  .self-employed  person — a  doctor  or  a 
lawyer  — were  involved,  he  would  continue 
to  be  .self-employed,  and  would  not  lose 
his  claim  to  a  pension  because  he  might 
move  to  another  .section  of  the  city  and 
move  U)  Arizona  or  to  Florida.  Wher- 
ever he  went  he  would  carry  his  uension 
rights  with  him;  is  that  not  true'' 

Mr  GOKK.  Tlie  Senator  means  that 
would  be  true  under  the  terms  ol  the 
penriinu  bill  ' 

Mr  IX)IIGI.AS     Yes 

Mr  (iOHI':  Yes  I  do  not  cl.iini  tliat 
Iso  fai.ll  Willi  Uie  bill 

Mi  IKJUGI.AS  No  Howevei  ,  when 
It  i."^  said  that  tlie  bill  would  mei(  y  pivt' 
to  the  sell -employed  the  advuiUa-es 
wtiieh  tlie  empld.vi  vl  nov.  receive  tl;al  is 
not  true,  because  Mie  b.li  would  give  lo 
them  a  grciler  advar.taj'e,  .since  m  the 
nature  of  the  case  Iheii  pensions  uouKl 
be  vested  wheiea.s  ui  the  nature  of  Uie 
ea.sr  p  Mh,ii,;:,  ilio  vast  mR.)oniy  of  Uie 
pen.sion.s  lor  ll;e  h'-mly  workers,  would 
not  be  veste<l.  and  m  l.ict,  tlie  proU>c- 
tlon  which  tliey  nre  .said  !''  ti^ceive  is 
lllusoi  y 

Mr  GORK  I  he  point  tlial  the  Sen- 
ator has  matte  is  u  valid  one.  If  tliere 
1h  t(i  be  a  pen.sion  plan  In  which  the 
(fovernmenl  wmild  iiarticipale  by  way  of 
tax  Incentives  for  the  sell -emi)loyed,  tlie 
lunior  Senator  Irom  I'ennessee  \ms!ii  ,h 
that  rights  undej  the  plan  become  pei - 
sonallv  vested  and  wluittver  per.scjnai 
I). mfU  a  peison  would  have  wo.iUi  ix'  K.h 
in  II  alilv  He  (-(aild  hold  M  move  it,  and 
ke'-p  It 

Ml    lxn:(»L.^.'i     \<  .s     it  \m   wish  lo 

mil '"luce    Ihe    piincipie    lur    llii     M'I!- 

Miii :  ■, .  i!  •, 111. will  we  not  rtqulre  vesiuu-: 
li,  t!;e  '.upp'rmeniarv  pn^slnn  plan.-*  ol 
imp,  veis  ,Ho  that  wheievei  a  man  toei. 
hr  eiuiUI  carry  hi;.  iiiote<uon  w.ih  hiin. 
and  in  efTeel,  he  woiiid  1  wv  a  slice  ut 
[iituie  pioteetion  wilii  eueh  yeai  ^  work, 
in.slead  of  (ouuj  nil  or  nothing  and  In- 
stead ol  pluyiiiK  Ruii.an  roulette  so  lo 
upenk? 

Mr,  GORF:  About  (iO  dOO  pension 
1  ,.in>  !ia\e  alieady  been  approved  Ap- 
plieation.s  aie  coming  m  at  tl.c  r.\U  o'. 
7  000  IV  yeur,  ObvioU.sly  Uieie  shoi.'.d  be 
St  me  standards  by  which  the  1  rea.^uiy 
Di  paitmenl  can  he  guded  It  seem.s  U> 
mi'  tli.it  one  ot  tho.-e  .stniidaid.s  slioukl 
be   a    ii-.i.sonable    \e.Nlini<    puM-um    and 

P'  1  KHi, 

I  do  not  know  that  1  would  want  to 
Insi.sL  that  pen.sion  lU'liUs  ve.sl  Within  1 
year.  It  seem.s  to  me  tiuit  a  kiulimute 
aim  of  a  busme.s.s  concern  m  providing 
.security  for  its  employees  lur  the.r  rc- 
tiremeiu  would  be  continuily  of  employ- 
ment But  I  do  not  think  Uic  plan 
should  be  so  ri»;id  thai  a  man  could  work 
10  years  for  a  company,  which  company 
has  had  a  tax  deciuciion  for  contribu- 
tions to  the  pension  ailcicdiy  i,et  a^ide 
for  the  benefit  of  that  employee,  and 
then  at  the  end  of  Lhal  time  have  noth- 
ing. It  seems  to  rie  that  there  sliould 
be  some  rea.sonab  e  vesting  period  in 
all  pension  plans  for  which  a  tax  deduc- 
tion is  given. 


Mr  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
f-mco  probably  only  a  relatively  small 
fraction  of  the  employees  will  ever  be 
able  to  claim  benefits  under  the  private 
pension  plans,  m  practice  the  huge  pri- 
vate pension  reserves  which  are  being 
built  up  will  not  be  called  upon  and  will 
remain  as  i^ei-munent  funds  under  the 
control  of  Uie  trustees,  and,  therefore. 
to  an  increasiiiu  degree,  control  over 
Ameiiean  mdu.stries  will  pass  inU)  their 
liands'^ 

Mr  OORE  Th.at  cirtainly  is  a  dan- 
tier,  and  one  more  reavon  why  the  sub- 
.iwt  should  be  carefully  examined,  and 
Can^';rs,s  ^hould  act  m  that  field 

T!us  i.s  the  real  inequity  m  the  pen- 
sion held,  and  only  by  expanding  and 
bioiideinng  coverage  lor  the  ordmai'y 
employees  can  such  employees  partici- 
pate fully  and  equitably  m  Uic  profits 
of  the  cor;><  :  a'  ions  and  other  enterin  ises 
fu!'  whirh  they  labor  and  iiroduce.  Oniy 
HI  ;;..'  -.^.iv  cm  tlie  ordinary  empio.\ee 
bo  guai  u.Mci  tl  decent  llvini;  staiulai  us 
m  Ills  noniJi  oduclive  years,  unless  Cka- 
munent  prciKrams  aie  to  be  extendi  d. 
i)!!>.idencd.  and  amiihfled. 

The  proposition  Ih.il  till  Fedeiul  tluv- 
ernment  tkhOUld  g.ve  i  ea.sonabic  tax  de- 
ihu'ioiis  t-o  bu.slness  enterprises  for  set- 

\.\i,:  a,' .tl(  funds  for  ii'asonable  bi'niflt.s 
!o:  ;!•.(■  bon.i  fide  employee's  i  '.  iIi'm 
en'ri)  ;;>!■'  1  •^  ',u  !!  (v.!  iih'lshi'd  aiui  i/lti 
propel  !;>  so  rh.s  pi.iuiple  should  c,n- 
tiiv.ic  to  bi  './.lowed,  iU'n\  a  ricatly  i\ 
pancted  suc;ul  bcc'iiiily  hi  stem  li  mcUtd 
as  w  ell. 

liiwatdlru:  the  Indisld.ial  by  tediuinp 
]..s  own  tuxes  mncly  becuu.-e  lii  set.^ 
a.'.ale  !.il.(1-.  o'it  of  h;.^  own  ciiieiit  in- 
come fur  h.'  u\.\\  btiafl!  d,lling  luUT 
seal.'-,  ho\u'>ei  l.v  all  a'.t  a-n  llier  (llfler- 
ent  mittte;  t'luli  i  no  pliilo.sephy  of  tax- 
ii'mn  i'\(ept  a  taxalinn  lnused  on  con- 
.'-.imption.  lalhii  th.m  incomr.  could 
such  a  pMipoMllwii  he  iveceplable  The 
sale;,  tax  l.s  ba.M'd  on  tlil.s  philosDpli.N 
Todali'  till  T'edcial  Governmenl  lia.s  nol 
.seen  H:  t>>  lulopi  ■■•uch  a  tax  except  to  a 
limlti-il  dc  ie(  111  eeita,:.  excise.^  Manv 
nf  ',is  •,',  D'.ild  hki  to  eilminale  oi  i  educe 
niii't  111  l!u  .sc  excises. 

Si'  ni.ieh  fill  the  pl.ilusopl.ieal  aspect,s 
of  the  probli  111  I'lactical  upplicHUuii 
of  tlie  philo.sopliv  ihiough  lawh  and 
■  I  ru'.at  ;ui..s  );.\es  i  ..^i  to  many  prob- 
)i  :n  Thti!  Ill'  act'.iar..\  not  two  typis 
ol  nui'.Mdual  taxpayei.s  to  con.Mde;,  i\> 
mar.y  seem  to  l)(lie\e,  that  is,  the  (Ui- 
plo\(i  iii,(!  t!,.  SI '.f  I  mpioyed,  Ralhu, 
lliere  are  fo.ji  t,\j)e.s  of  individual  lax- 
pa;,  eis  to  be  di  all  with  in  tlu  piuaU 
pcr.'.on  and  proh'  sha;  mg  field,  Tlu.se 
are  I'nst  the  t)!dinaiy  .salaried  or 
hour!'.'  em.ployie  of  a  corporallon  or  of 
an  enterpiise  I'th.ciwlse  orRani/eii,  .sec- 
ond t!:'-  e!nplo.\  ee-managers,  who  eon- 
.■^t'.titi  t!,'  efTectiv  manogement  of  tlu 
lai  t:  '  co;  poiations;  llurd,  Uic  ow'ner- 
mar.aiur  of  the  closely  held  corporation, 
niid.  fourth,  the  self-employed  in- 
dividual. 

This  men.sure  deals  only  with  the 
self-employed  and  to  a  limiU.d  extent, 
with  their  employees. 

The  ordinary  employee  of  the  corpora- 
tion or  other  type  of  cnterprLse  needs 
additional  pension  plan  protection. 
This  bill  does  very  Httle  tow  aid  Ui.-^t  end 


The  individual  taxpayers  who  com- 
prise the  effective  management  of  the 
large  corporations  are  not  dealt  wnh  in 
this  measure.  Limits  should  be  placed 
on  the  tax  deductions  which  corpora- 
tions can  receive  for  ben.cfils  to  iht  .se 
employee-managers. 

Existing  law  permits  pcrhap.'^  Uie 
greatest  abuses  m  Uie  case  of  the  owner- 
manager  of  Uie  closely  held  corporation. 
The  Trea.<-U!y  lias  made  rtcommtnda- 
lions  to  correct  some  of  the  abuses  no'.v 
being  practiced  but  I  do  not  hnd  Uiese 
rt  commendations  dealt  with  in  this  bill 
as  reported  by  the  Finance  CommiUee 

The  scif-cmpk  yed  are  deaU  wilh  liere 
by  allowing  the  self-employed  to  .v't 
oMde  for  their  own  benefit  Ravings  'nit 
of  current,  untaxi>d  income  Witliin  the 
limits  impo.'^' d,  l!u'  sell-emplo.M'd  w.'.l, 
.'hould  llus  bii:  Ix'cume  law,  be  taxed  ii'.a 
on  income  but  on  income  less  cuirent 
,>asing.^.  01  consumption  This  .seus  a 
P'.-ecedent  u  lai-i  caching  and  polen- 
t.uii.s  dai.i'ei  o'.i."  isiecedenl. 

li.e  se.l-en.pioyt  d,  if  tlicy  have  mi!!1- 
cunt  nu  ( me  to  bi  able  to  take  full  a<l- 
MinliiK'c  oi  these  piovisioiiB.  are  abie, 
w.'.iu/.n  inu:/.  :  t,',i  pni\.s.ons  it  tins 
bill,  to  pio.  .dc  tor  their  own  di.sablllly 
i\in\  retirement.  I  iir  inwyer  and  doctoi', 
loi'  (x.imple,  epijoy  lugli  compen.sat;oa 
,  ;;  i  a  i)ait  of  Uien  current  income  alter 
,ixrs  can  be  .set  aside  lor  fuuire  need.H. 
In  Uiiin.ore  t'ey  build  up  a  practice 
,  lie.  .  w..;  Ill  iiu'  tlicm  an  income  ;n  later 
i,o>  1  neie  i.s  no  (iiloiced  ret.i'emcnl 
lo;  ;  leio.'.s  Mut  l.iwyeis.  The  farmfr.  re* 
i,iile!.  OI  (  thei  Knuill  businessman  cnn 
build  up  u:.  invtsstment  m  hiu  faun  i: 
bUhlnes.s  which  will  provide  fui  lun.,sc.; 
and  hl^  laiiilv  .11  hid  later,  1pm  produc- 
tive >i'ats  ^hl^  .n  the  traditional  way 
of  l)uild.!iu  :p  an  lnve^tmt>nl  m  this 
I     mtlV    ami    \^   si. 11   pONMblr    de?ili:!e   lIlP 

coini)eiition  lioin  large  enterpi  ^orn,  10 
long  ivN  wt  hu\c  loi  expandniK  and  trtuv* 
nu;  economv' 

O!  coutvc  Hull  are  srvrral  nnlliol) 
sell -emp'xvi  d  iiuiiNuluals  who  ttie  UP- 
al)ie  to  Net  nMde  ^ul>^tanURl  «um«  of 
money  out  of  current  carnuigs  'I'hesp 
people  mu,s(  .siieiul  all  ef  tin  ir  ruirent 
earnini.'s  to  nmintam  tliemM'lve.s  and 
tlu;:  laniihes  I  hose  rue  Ihi  .sei;- 
enipiOi\r(i  who  aie  most  ,r.  need  i  .  as- 
sistance n.  pKA.thne  loi  then  nonp:  •- 
iiiicti\'e  M'l'.rs  but  this  bill  la  i.l  no 
,issis!:nut  whiU  soever  to  llilS  large 
Kiuup,  A  tax  deduction  for  .-.elUng  aside 
$'J  !S00  per  '<<..;  ■  .t  ot  tuiiint  income  l\ 
wiuse  than  meanii.tJie.s.v  U  the  he, id  of  a 
lumil.N  eain.ng  $.>,;>l!U  pel  yrai  It  is 
meamngfu'.,  of  ci  ui'se  to  the  doctor  or 
lawyer  earning  mwaid  o!  $2:i  tw '>  i>er 
ye.ir,  li  is  helpful  i^  iliu!«c  wlio  lu  ed  no 
help. 

H  R,  10  has  ri  long  hl.^tnry  but  T  do 
not  propose  to  lieijr.  1  ;•  liere  In  1960, 
spokesmen  foi  'hf  '!"•'  asury  Departmi  nt 
objected  to  tlu  i  n.utir.f  ;it  of  tlu  bill  in 
the  form  in  which  ii  !iad  ]iassed  the 
House  of  Representatives  Tlie  Trea.s- 
ury  made  a  counterproposal  In  effect, 
this  counterproposal  staled: 

We  ■will  go  iilonp  -w-ih  the  creation  of  a 
loophole  In  the  tax  laws  which  will  reduce 
our  revenues  at  a  time  when  we  cannot 
atTord  such  a  reduction,  and  which  wui  b€i;e- 
fit  certain  ol  the  weU-to-do  self-employed. 
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if.  in  exchange,  the  Congress  will  give  us 
some  tools  with  which  we  can  fight  abuses 
which  are  rampant  in  the  corporate  owner- 
employee  field. 

This  counterproposal  of  the  Treas- 
ury, insofar  as  it  related  to  correcting 
abuses  in  present  law.  was.  in  some  re- 
spects, admirable.  Certainly  there  are 
abuses  in  the  pension  and  profit-.sharing 
fields,  particularly  when  one  individual 
i.s  the  owner  of  all  or  most  of  the  stock 
of  a  corporation  of  which  he  is  also  the 
manager  and  the  only  highly  compen- 
.sated  employee. 

Unfortunately,  the  Treasury  recom- 
mendations did  not  go  as  far  as  they 
should.  More  unfortunately,  the  Finance 
Committee  watered  down  even  those  in- 
adequate recommendations  in  reporting 
H.R.  10  to  the  Senate  In  1960.  The 
abuses  now  possible  under  existing  law 
could  and  should  be  corrected  without 
providing  new  inequities,  new  loopholes 
and  additional  loss  of  revenue  The  bill 
now  before  the  Senate,  however,  is  worse 
than  the  1960  bill  m  that  it  makes  no 
pretense  whatsoever  at  dealing  with  the 
.'-hortcomings  in  our  corporate  pension 
laws. 

The  net  efTect  of  this  bill  is  further 
to  erode  the  tax  base,  thereby  necessi- 
tating higher  and  higher  ta.x  rates  if  the 
necessary  total  revenues  are  to  be  raised. 
The  increased  burden  must  be  borne  by 
the  salaried  taxpayer  for  whom  there  Is 
no  way  of  escape,  or  by  the  small  en- 
terprise, whether  a  corporation  or  not. 
of  insufF.cient  affluence  to  enable  its 
owners  and  managers  to  take  advantage 
of  the  many  opportunities  for  tax  avoid- 
ance now  afforded  by  the  tax  laws 

Many  abuses  allowed,  and  even  en- 
couraged, by  existing  law  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Fniance 
Committee.    Among  these  abuses  are: 

First.  Existing  law  piovide^  for  capital 
gams  treatment  under  certain  circum- 
stances for  lump  sum  distributions  of  the 
proceeds  from  pension  and  profit -sharinu 
plans.  Instances  have  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Finance  Committee 
in  which  lump  sum  payments  in  excess 
of  $800,000  have  been  made  to  corporate 
executives  and  accorded  the  25  percent 
capital  gains  tax  rate.  This  type  of  in- 
come bears  no  relationship  what.soever 
to  capital  gains  but  is.  instead,  accumu- 
lated and  deferred  ordinary  income 
There  is  no  equity  involved  in  according 
>uch  income  the  favorable  capital  gams 
treatment. 

In  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Fi.iance  Committee  on  April  1,  1960.  con- 
cerning the  House  bill  in  the  86th  Con- 
gress. Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Fied  C  Scribner.  Jr  .  stated: 

T'he  present  long-term  capit.il  ^^ams  treat- 
ment accorded  to  lump  sum  distributions  by 
qualified  plans  at  termination  of  the  em- 
ployee's service  or  at  his  death  should  be  re- 
moved. 

Despite  this  recommendation,  this 
proposed  bill  contains  no  corrective 
language  in  this  regard 

Second.  One  individual  who  is  the 
uwner-employee  of  several  corporations 
can  participate  in  pension  and  profit- 
sharing  plans  in  each  of  his  corporations, 


thereby  converting  much  of  the  income 
of  these  corporations,  which  should  be 
taxed  at  corporate  rates,  into  tax-exempt 
or  tax-deferred  income  for  himself  or  his 
family. 

The  same  letter  of  Under  Secretary 
Scribner,  from  which  I  quoted  above, 
stated : 

Individuals  should  not  be  permitted  to  ar- 
range to  increase  the  allowable  amounts  that 
can  be  contributed  on  their  behalf  to  quali- 
fied pensicui  plans  merely  because  they  split 
their  activities  into  several  businesses,  each 
With  a  different  pension  plan. 

This  bill  fails  to  deal  with  this  problem 
at  all. 

Thud.  Large  estates  are  being  built  up 
out  of  untaxed  income  and  passed  on  to 
members  of  the  beneficiaiT's  family. 
escaping  any  tax  whatsoever,  either  cur- 
rent income  tax,  deferred  income  tax.  or 
estate  tax. 

Again.  Under  Secretary  Scribner's  let- 
ter stated : 

The  exemption  from  estate  and  gift  taxes 
of  pension  rights  attributable  to  employer 
contributions   under   qualified   plans   should 

also  be  reexamined. 

Despite  this  recognition  of  the  prob- 
lem, the  Finance  Committee  refused  to 
take  action,  when  considering  H.R.  10,  to 
limit  abuses  of  this  type  now  being  prac- 
ticed by  the  owners  and  managers  of 
corporations 

Fourth.  Existing  law  places  no  limits 
on  the  amounts  which  a  corporation  can 
deduct  for  contributions  to  pension  and 
profit-sharing  plans  for  the  benefit  of  the 
hii-'h-salaried  executive  of  the  large  cor- 
poration. Many  corporations  have  pen- 
sion plans  which  provide  for  |>ensions 
amounting  to  50  percent  or  more  of 
the  employee's  .salary  during  his  peak 
earning  years  Although  the  bill  sets 
Imiits  on  the  amount  which  the  self- 
employed  individual  can  set  asicje  un- 
taxed for  himself  during  his  earning 
years,  it  does  not  place  any  limits  what- 
soever on  the  benefits  which  can  accrue 
to  the  high-salaried  corporate  executive. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  unjustifiable  piece 
of  legislation.  It  would  establish  a  new 
and  dangerous  precedent  in  our  tax  laws 
and  reduce  revenues  at  a  time  when  such 
a  reduction  can  hardly  be  viewed  with 
equanimity,  and  it  would  do  nothing 
whatsoever  to  correct  flagrant  tax  avoid- 
ance abuses 

The  bill  H.R.  10,  in  the  form  in  which 
It  was  reported  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee in  1960.  did  take  .some  steps,  though 
short  and  feeble  ones  in  the  direction  of 
correcting  some  of  the  more  obvious 
shortcomings  in  the  law  relating  to 
pension  and  profit-sharing  plans  of 
owner-employees  of  corporations.  This 
measure  overlooks  the  work  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  altogether  in  that 
regard. 

In  my  opinion,  the  revenue  aspects 
of  this  bill  have  been  pa.ssed  over  far  too 
lightly. 

The  Treasury  Department,  in  estimat- 
ing the  revenue  loss  which  will  be  in- 
curred under  this  bill  and  its  predeces- 
sors, has  u.3ed  certain  a.ssumptions.  To 
begin  with,  the  income  figures  used,  at 
least  as  recently  as  1960.  are  for  1953. 


Since  that  time,  personal  income  has 
risen  appreciably.  Furthermore,  the 
Treasury  has  assumed  that  only  15  per- 
cent of  the  maximum  allowable  deduc- 
tions will  be  taken  by  those  in  the  lower 
income  brackets,  while  two-thirds  of  the 
maximum  allowable  deductions  will  be 
taken  by  those  in  the  upper  brackets. 

In  my  opinion,  these  a.ssumptions  are 
far  too  modest,  at  least  for  those  in  the 
upper  brackets.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  !  Mr  Dougl.^sI.  in  his  in- 
dividual views  in  tlie  report  on  this  bill 
in  1960  outlined  some  of  the  monetary 
advantages  which  will  accrue  to  those 
taking  advantage  of  this  bill  They  are 
substantial.  Let  me  outline  another  ap- 
proach to  these  advantages. 

In  assuming  that  only  two-thuds  of 
the  wealthy  will  take  advantage  of  the 
maximum  benefits  conferred  on  them  by 
this  bill,  the  Treasury  must  have  assumed 
that,  in  many  years,  those  with  large 
incomes  will  need  all  their  income  for 
current  expenses.  But  this  bill  is  so 
generous  to  the  wealthy  that  they  can 
even  borrow  money  for  investment  under 
this  bill  and  come  out  ahead. 

Let  me  illustrate.  Let  us  consider  a 
doctor  who  is  in  the  70  percent  income 
tax  bracket.  Suppose  this  doctors  wife 
wishes  to  go  to  Europe  next  year  rather 
than  set  aside  $2,500  for  retirement  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  amendment. 
The  accountant  who  prepares  the  in- 
come tax  return  for  the  doctor  at  the 
end  of  the  year  w^ould  call  his  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  if  he  did  not  invest 
$2,500  under  terms  of  this  bill,  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee  he  would  have 
to  pay  $1,225  to  the  Government,  any- 
way, in  taxes.  He  would  point  out  to  the 
doctor  that,  if  he  were  temporarily  short 
of  funds,  he  could  borrow  $1,275.  invest 
$2,500,  and  have  no  additional  tax 
liability. 

If  the  doctor  has  to  pay  6  percent  in- 
terest on  the  $1,275  he  borrows,  and 
his  H.R.  10  investment  earns  only  4  per- 
cent interest,  the  profit  to  him.  after 
20  years,  on  this  one  transaction  alone. 
will  be  almost  $4,000  And  he  has  in- 
vested none  of  his  own  money  He  has 
merely  invested  $1,225  which  nuhtfully 
belonged  to  the  Federal  Governm^ent, 
plus  $1,275  he  borrowed. 

Let  no  one  try  to  persuade  me  that 
those  in  the  high-income  tax  brackets 
will  not  take  full  advantage  of  this  bill. 
Of  course,  those  in  the  low  tax  brackets 
cannot  get  this  kind  of  benefit 

Incidentally,  the  Treasury  a.ssumptions 
themselves  serve  to  illustrate  the  t^ross 
inequity  of  the  bill.  If  only  15  percent  of 
those  in  the  lower  brackets  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  bill,  while  two-thirds — 
more  in  my  opinion — of  those  in  the  up- 
per brackets  can  take  full  advantage  of 
it.  the  bill  is  clearly  a  tax  relief  measure 
for  the  rich.  The  lost  revenues  will  have 
to  be  made  up  by  levying  yet  additional 
taxes  on  the  lower  and  middle  income 
groups. 

Existing  law  can  and  should  be  cor- 
rected without  introducing  new  and 
harmful  giveaway  provisions  Let  us 
amend  existing  law  to  correct  the  no- 
torious abuses  now  rampant  in  owner- 
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manager  and  other  corporate  pension 
plans  without  introducing  new  loopholes 
and  new  inequities  by  way  of  this  meas- 
ure for  the  benefit  of  a  few  of  the  more 
affluent  self-cmployel. 

The  bill  deals  only  with  the  self- 
employed  and.  to  a  limited  extent,  their 
employees, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 
Mr.  GORE,  I  yu  d 
Mr.  SPAJIKMAN  The  Senator  has 
stated  some  very  interesting  figures  re- 
garding the  number  of  people  covered 
by  pension  plans.  1  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator has  figures  as  :o  the  self-employed 
and  employees  whc  are  not  covered  by 
pension  plans,  and  also  the  number  that 
would  be  covered  by  H.R.  10. 

Earlier  in  the  altemoon  I  di.scu.s.sed 
rather  briefly  a  bill.  S.  377,  which  I.  to- 
gether with  10  or  laore  other  Senators, 
had  introduced,  that  would  have  pro- 
vided similar  coveiape,  though  not  as 
big  as  the  one  propcsed,  but  up  to  $1,000 
rather  than  $750.  The  benefits  would 
have  been  made  available  to  all  em- 
ployees and  self-employed  who  were  not 
already  covered   by   pension   plans. 

My  amendment  -vas  rejected.  I  still 
believe  that  we  oui;ht  to  give  everyone 
an  equal  opportunity.  I  made  the  point 
that  while  I  was  sy  npathetic  with  what 
is  being  done  in  relation  to  H.R.  10,  I 
felt  that  it  was  not  entirely  fair  to  pick 
out  a  more  or  less  selected  group  and  give 
them  that  privilege  and  deny  it  to  a 
great  number  who  are  inarticulate  and 
who  would  not  hav;  the  pressing  forces 
to  push  through  tiie  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  g  ither  that  the  able 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  imbued  with 
the  notion  that  hi.'  responsibility  is  to 
represent  all  the  people. 

Mr.  SPARKMAIv.  That  is  correct. 
Also,  I  do  not  like  programs  that  pick 
out  a  favorite  class  and  exclude  those 
who  are  more  or  less  unable  to  help 
themselves. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  Senator.  I  have  a  similar  amend- 
ment. 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment also. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  from  Tenn  ?ssee  has  the  figures. 
Mr.  GORE.  There  are  about  25  mil- 
lion employees  under  pension  plans.  I 
understand  that  it  is  estimated  there  are 
about  7  million  so-called  .self-employed 
with  taxable  income  who  would  theo- 
retically be  covered  by  the  pending  bill. 
When  we  combine  the  two.  we  still 
do  not  reach  even  half  of  our  working 
force.  This  is  a  field  that  needs  study. 
It  needs  corrective  legislation.  I  am 
not  sure  that  we  cannot  devise  a  plan 
that  would  be  fair  i.nd  equitable  for  the 
self-employed.  M :  objection  to  the 
pending  bill  has  been  largely  based  upon 
the  point  the  able  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  made,  that  we  select  a 
fairly  small  group  and  confer  upon  them 
a  benefit  to  which  the  mass  of  our  people 
would  not  be  entitled. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  feel  that  rather 
keenly.  However,  1  oilered  my  amend- 
ment earlier  in  ihe  day.  and  did  not  get 


very  far  with  it.  The  Senator  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  along 
with  the  Senator  from  Florida.  It  may 
be  that  this  problem  requires  moie  care- 
ful study.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida,  all  of 
whom  are  members  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, will  keep  in  mmd  the  .ereat  group 
which  is  still  uncovered.  Something 
must  be  done  about  them. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  what  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  proposing  is  that  there  should 
be  a  special  privilege  for  them? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Not  at  all.  They 
should  be  treated  alike. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  other  words, 
ever>'one  should  have  a  special  privilege 
conferred  upon  him? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  They  should 
all  be  treated  alike.  Then  it  is  not  a 
special  privilege. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  not  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  hold  to  the  view  that 
if  Congress  is  to  enact  a  law  providing  a 
benefit  for  a  few.  it  ought  earnestly  and 
sincerely  try  to  make  it  available  to  all? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  exactly  my 
point. 

Mr.  GORE.  Then  all  three  of  us  are 
expressing  the  same  point  of  view. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Except  that  those 
who  get  inside  the  magic  gate  will  slam 
the  door  to  keep  anyone  else  from  get- 
ting in. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  not  sure  about 
the  slamming  of  the  door.  Those  who 
have  been  left  outside  might  not  have  the 
strength  to  push  their  way  in. 

Mr.  GORE.  Perhaps  upon  reconsid- 
eration of  the  principle  involved  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, the  Senate  will  adopt  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  an  amendment  to 
the  de-k  and  ask  that  it  be  not  read,  but 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

On  page  117,  after  line  14,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

'•Sec.  8.  Elimination  of  Capital  Gains 
Treatment  of  Employees'  Trust 
Distributions  and  Aknttty  P.^Y- 
ments. 

"(a)     CFRTAIN    EMPI.OYFES'    TRUST    Dl^'TKIBU- 

noNS. — Section  402(ai  (relating  to  taxability 
of  beneficiary  of  exempt  trust)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and  by  striking 
out  subparagraph  (C)  of  paragraph  (3). 

"(b)  Certain  Employees'  Annuity  Pay- 
ments.— Section  403(a)  (relating  to  taxabil- 
ity of  beneficiary  under  a  qualified  annuity 
plan)  is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraph 
(2). 

"(c)  Etfective  D.'iTK— Tlie  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act," 

On  page  96.  strike  out  lines  17,  18,  and  19, 

On  page  96.  line  20.  strike  out  "(E)"  and 
insert  "(D) ". 

On  page  97.  strike  out  lines  3.  4.  and  5  and 
Insert: 

"(n)  Treatment  of  Certain  LrMP-.-^UM 
Distributions  From  Empiotefs'  Trusts  or 
Under  Employees'  Annuity   Plans. — " 

On  page  97,  line  18.  strike  out  "or",  and 
after  line  18  Insert  the  following: 

"(ill)  in  the  case  of  any  employee  other 
than    an   employee   within    the    meaning   of 


section  401(c)(1),  on  account  of  the  em- 
ployee's separation  from  the  service,  or 

On  page  97.  line  19.  strike  out  "(111)"  and 
Insert  "(iv) ". 

On  page  98.  line  8,  strike  out  "or"  and 
after  line  8  Insert  the  following: 

"(ill)  in  the  case  of  any  employee  other 
than  an  employee  within  the  meaning  of 
section  401(c)(1).  on  account  of  the  em- 
ployee's  separation    from    the   service,    or 

On  page  98.  line  9,  strike  out  "(III)"  and 
insert  "(iv) ". 

On  page  98,  beginning  with  line  12.  strike 
out  all  through  line  5  on  page  99  and  Insert 
the  following: 

"(C)  Exceptions. — This  subsection  shall 
not  apply — 

"(1)  to  amounts  described  in  clauses  (I), 
(11).  and  (111)  of  subsection  (m)  (5)  (A)  (but. 
In  the  cases  of  amounts  described  In  clauses 
(I)  and  (11).  only  to  the  extent  that  sub- 
section (m)(5)  applies  to  such  amounts),  or 

"(11)  If  the  recipient  is  the  employee,  un- 
less contributions  which  were  allowed  as  a 
deduction  under  section  404  have  been  made 
on  behalf  of  such  employee  for  5  or  more 
taxable  years  prior  to  the  taxable  year  In 
which  the  total  distributions  payable  or  the 
total  amounts  payable,  as  the  case  may  be. 
are  paid." 

On  page  45,  beginning  with  line  16,  strike 
out  all  through  line  15  on  page  46  and  Insert 
the  following: 

"(c)  Technical  Amendment. — Section  403 
(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  taxability  of  a  beneficiary  under 
a  qualified  annuity  plan)  is  amended  by 
;nserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  following 
new  paragraph:". 

On  page  117,  line  15,  strike  out  "(8)"  and 
insert  ••(9)". 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  September  6,  1962,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  1108.  An  act  authorizing  the  conveyance 
of  certain  property  In  the  city  of  San  Diego 
to  the  regents  of  the  University  ol  Cali- 
fornia; 

S.  1878.  An  act  to  add  certain  lands  to  the 
Wasatch  National  Forest,  Utah,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  2421.  An  act  to  provide  for  retrocession 
of  legislative  jurisdiction  over  U.S.  Naval 
Supply  Depot  Clearfield,  Ogden.  Utah; 

S.3071.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hldayet 
Danish  Nakashidze; 

S.  3221.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  exchange 
of  certain  lands  In  Puerto  Rico;  and 

S.  3628.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  appointment 
of  citizens  of  nationals  of  the  United  States 
from  American  Samoa,  Guam,  or  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy,  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO   10  AM 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  order  previously  entered.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  now  sUnd  m  adjourn- 
ment until  10  o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  7 
o'clock  and  46  irinuLes  p.m.t  tlie  Senate 
adjourned,  unde;-  the  previous  order,  un- 
til tomorrow,  FYiday  September  7,  1962. 
at  10  o'clock  am 
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Pakistan  International  Airlines 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  6,  1962 

Mr  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable Ayub  Khan,  President  of  the  Re- 
pubhc  of  Pakistan,  disclosed  last  week 
that  he  would  pay  an  official  state  visit 
to  the  United  States  during  the  middle 
of  September.  I  understand  that  he  will 
be  visiting  with  the  President  at  the 
White  House  for  conferences  at  that 
Lime.  His  visit  brings  to  mind  the  great 
cooperation  between  our  two  countries 
these  many  years. 

When  the  President  of  Pakistan  vis- 
ited the  United  States  a  few  years  ago. 
he  was  given  a  parade  up  Broadway  and 
many  Americans  had  the  pleasure  of 
mectinti  first  hand  this  unique  gentle- 
man. More  recently,  when  Mrs.  John  F. 
Kennedy,  wife  of  the  President,  visited 
Pakistan,  good  will  was  continued  when 
she  flew  aboard  the  Pakistan  Interna- 
tional Airlines'  jet  to  Karachi. 

The  President  of  Pakistan  will  arrive 
aboard  a  Pakistan  International  Airlines 
plane  for  his  visit  and  has  been  greatly 
respon.sible  for  the  establishment  and 
growth  of  this  friendly  government  air- 
line, which  flies  not  only  to  our  eastern 
neighbor,  but  also  stops  m  London. 
Rome.  Frankfurt  and  many  other  cities 
of  the  West. 

Pakistan  and  the  United  States  have 
always  been  close  friends.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  aboard  each  Pakistan  Interna- 
tional Airlines  jetplane  is  shown  a  first- 
lun  American  movie.  On  every  flight 
both  first-class  and  tourist-class  pas- 
sengers see  first-run  American  films  at 
no  charge  The  food,  of  course,  is  a  com- 
bination of  American,  European,  and 
Far  Eastern,  depending  on  the  personal 
ta.stes  of  the  passenger.  Small  gifts  of 
perfume  are  even  given  out.  and  the 
stewardesse.s  are  dressed  in  the  native 
costumes  of  Pakistan. 

As  a  member  of  the  Hou.-t-  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics.  I  have 
had  occasions  to  meet  v/ith  some  of  the 
e.xecutives  of  the  Pakistan  International 
xAirlines,  as  well  as  their  Government 
executives  They  are  a  most  progressive 
group.  Their  courtesy,  cooperation  and 
friendliness  have  been  most  important 
in  the  relationship  between  our  two 
countries. 

Abroad  their  planes  they  offer  almost 
everything,  from  haute  cuisine  hors 
d  "oeuvres  to  flaming  desserts  Their 
Boeing  707,  Boeing  720-B,  Super  Con- 
stellations, are  American  airplanes  with 
Pakistan  crews  and  still  another  sign  of 
ft  iendly  cooperation.  Their  .service  links 
New  York  with  London,  Rome,  Geneva, 
Frankfurt,  Beirut,  Teheran.  Karachi, 
Bombay,  Dacca  and  Delhi,  and  Is  help- 
in«  to  bring  the  United  States  closer  to 


our  friends  from  the  Far  East,  and  our 
friends  in  Europe  as  well. 

I  want  t,o  take  this  opportunity  to  per- 
sonally welcome  Pakistan  International 
Airlines  tx)  the  United  States,  They 
have  recently  opened  new  offices  at  608 
Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York  City  and  we 
all  wish  them  well  in  this  endeavor. 

Welcome  to  America. 


National  Wool  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  6,  1962 

Mr.  FISHER  Mr.  Speaker,  this  body. 
and  our  colleagues  m  the  Senate  have, 
since  195-4,  expressed  a  sincere  Interest 
and  confidence  in  the  sheep  industry 
of  our  Nation  through  the  passage  of 
the  National  Wool  Act  and  its  extension. 
This  is  a  unique  piece  of  legislation  in 
many  ways,  and  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant parts  IS  section  708,  often  referred 
to  as  the  self-help  section. 

In  effect,  section  708  provides  the 
mechanics  whereby  members  of  the 
sheep  mdustry  can  join  Government  in 
a  contract  which  says,  in  essence,  "you 
have  given  us  financial  help  through 
legislation  and  we,  in  return,  pledge  a 
part  of  these  funds  to  a  program  to  help 
ourselves  ■  Section  708  is  the  vehicle 
used  by  all  sheepmen  to  finance  adver- 
tising and  promotion  of  wool  and  lamb. 
The  aim  is  to  broaden  markets  for  these 
products  f.nd  thereby  strengthen  the  en- 
tire industry. 

The  American  Sheep  Producers  Coun- 
cil was  formed  m  the  fall  of  1955  after 
sheep  owners  from  coast  to  coast  had 
given  strong  approval  of  the  basic  idea 
through  a  referendum.  The  ASPC  is 
owned,  financed,  and  directed  by  these 
people  who  own  sheep.  Delegates  and 
directors  are  selected  m  accordance  with 
our  democratic  principles  and  these  men 
and  women  establish  policy  and  employ 
staff  members  to  put  the  policy  into 
action. 

Since  this  program  began,  the  indus- 
tiT  has  faced  great  problems,  suffered 
substantial  reserves,  and  enjoyed  few 
victories.  In  spite  of  circumstances 
which  were  anything  but  favorable,  the 
ASPC  has  made  substantial  progress. 

Some  critics  have  pointed  out  mis- 
takes with  evident  relish,  but  the  direc- 
tors of  the  council  are  human  and  have 
used  these  errors  as  steppingstones  to  a 
better,  more  efficient  operation. 

Since  the  early  spring  of  this  year, 
substantial  modifications  of  the  basic 
council  program  have  been  made  and 
result.s  seem  most  encouraging. 

In  1959  industiT  members  were  asked 
whether  or  not  they  still  approved  of 
the  basic  i)lan  for  promotion  through  a 
referendum     Approval  was  voiced  by  a 


larger  number  of  voters  and  by  a  larger 
majority  than  in  the  first  referendum 
conducted  4  years  earlier.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  called  once  more 
for  an  expression  from  the  people  who 
pay  the  bill — sheep  owners. 

This  referendum  is  scheduled  for  the 
period  from  September  10  through  Sep- 
tember 21.  1962,  and  is  being  conducted 
by  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  county  offices, 
which  are  mailing  ballots  this  week  to  all 
known  woolgrowers.  The  question  is 
whether  or  not  the  membership  of  this 
great  industry  have  enough  confidence 
in  themselves  and  their  way  of  life  to 
again  step  forward  and  sign  our  mutual 
pact  of  practical  cooperation.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  the  program  of  the 
ASPC  will  be  continued  and  that  all 
sheep  owners  will  so  expre.ss  themselves 
when  they  vote.  Any  producer  not  re- 
ceiving a  ballot  should  contact  his  local 
ASCS  office  and  request  one — and  vote. 
By  approving  this  self-help  measure. 
sheep  owners  have  reaffirmed  their  de- 
sire to  do  their  part  m  improving  their 
industry-  through  the  medium  of  promo- 
tion and  advertising  under  section  708 
of  the  National  Wool  Act. 


Our  Senior  Citizens 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF    INDI.^.N.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  6,  1962 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
there  are  more  than  17  million  persons 
over  age  65  in  the  United  States.  These 
people  are  not  an  abstract  statistic. 
They  are  individual  human  beings — 
people  who  have  fought  our  two  world 
wars,  who  stood  by  America  in  the  de- 
pression— people  who  have  given  the 
best  years  of  their  lives  to  make  our 
country  great.  We  cannot  allow  our 
elder  citizens  to  be  discarded  and  neg- 
lected. Their  wisdom  and  experience 
can  serve  the  Nation  well  for  years  to 
come.  These  men  and  women  are  a  na- 
tional asset,  not  a  sterile  burden.  They 
are  still  productive  and  should  take  a 
place  of  honor  in  our  society. 

The  four  great  problems  of  the  aged 
are  employment,  income,  housine.  and 
health.  I  am  pioud  to  be  a  Member  of 
a  Congress  and  administration  which 
have  attacked  these  problems  by  operat- 
ing and  perfecting  existing  programs  and 
seeking  to  create  new  ones. 

EM  PLO  Y  .Vf  F  N  T  O  PPORTr  NITIE.S 

The  great  problem  in  employment  is 
the  reluctance  on  the  part  of  employers 
to  hire  older  workers.  A  nationwide  pro- 
gram to  combat  discrimination  and  to 
provide  direct  help  in  obtaining  employ- 
ment Is  carried  on  through  the  Federal- 
State  employment  service  system  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,    Services  include 


employment  counseling,  job  .solicitation, 
and  placement.  Ir,  fiscal  year  1961.  1.1 
million  older  workers  were  placed  m 
gainful  employment  by  this  service. 

Also,  the  Office  o:  Vocational  Rehabil- 
itation of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare helps  older  wDrkers  who  are  dis- 
abled to  return  to  work.  During  fiscal 
year  1961,  1.204  ndlllon  workers  were 
rehabilitated  in  Indiana.  Assimiing  that 
Indiana  is  close  to  .he  national  average, 
about  30  percent  of  these  workers  were 
over  45. 

INCOME    PROTECTION 

The  second  grea-  problem  of  the  el- 
derly is  maintenance  of  income.  Be- 
cause of  retiremen' ,  the  person  over  65 
is  forced  to  get  by  on  drastically  reduced 
income.  The  median  annual  income  of 
couples  over  65  is  $2,350.  compared  with 
$5,314  for  couples  under  65.  But  senior 
citizens  are  protected  from  poverty  and 
degradation  by  the  Social  Security  Act. 
The  Social  Security-  Administration  pro- 
tects the  elderly  through  two  programs: 
Public  assistance  f.nd  old-age  survivors, 
and   disability   insurance — OASDI. 

About  one-fourih  of  the  population 
over  65  are  mdieent.  and  qualify  for  old- 
age  assistance  under  public  assistance. 
According  to  the  latest  available  statis- 
tics, in  June  1962  24.967  Indiana  resi- 
dents received  a  t'>tal  of  $1.712.179 — an 
average  of  $68  58  per  person. 

But  the  greates'  help  to  the  aged  is 
social  insurance  provision  provided  by 
OASDI.  This  pro  nam  pays  retirement 
benefits  to  older  vorkers  and  survivor 
benefits  to  their  widows  and  dependent 
children.  More  than  7  out  of  10  Ameri- 
cans over  65  are  receiving  benefits  under 
this  program.  In  1961.  452.819  Indiana 
beneficiaries  rece.ved  $363,515,000  in 
OASDI  payments. 

Furthermore,  following  in  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  footsteiis.  President  Kennedy 
secured  the  follow  tng  benefit  increases 
in  OASDI  from  Coi  gress  in  1961 :  The  re- 
tirement age  for  n  en  was  lowered  from 
65  to  62.  The  minimum  monthly  bene- 
fit was  raised  from  $33  to  $40.  Work- 
time  requirements  for  fully  insured 
status  were  liber  ilized:  and  widows' 
benefits  were  increased. 

ADEQUATE      HOUSING 

The  third  proble:n  of  the  aged  is  ade- 
quate housing.  Tl  e  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Fedeial  Council  on  Aging 
indicates  that  twic  ^  as  many  people  over 
65  live  in  low-rental  housing — $30  a 
month — than  younger  people,  which 
means  that  the  quality  of  their  housing 
is  often  poor.  A  remedy  to  this  is  now 
being  sought  by  u  number  of  Federal 
programs  First,  the  Public  Housing 
Administration  pa\  s  grants  to  local  hous- 
ing authorities  in  (  rder  to  subsidize  rents 
of  low-cost  apartiients  for  the  elderly. 
Under  the  Kennecy  administration,  the 
allowance  per  roon*  has  been  raised  $500 
and  single  men  and  women  as  young  as 
62  have  been  exte  ided  eligibility.  The 
estimated  expcndr  ure  for  tins  purpose 
in  fi.scal  1962  is  $:  2  5  million  Second, 
the  Community  Facilities  Administra- 
tion makes  availabl;'  loans  to  private  cor- 
porations or  consu  Tiers'  cooperatives  In 
order  to  finance  medium-cost  housing 
construction  for  the  elderly.  The  Ken- 
nedy administratioa  has  r&iscd  the  loan 


authorization  for  this  program  from  $50 
million  to  $125  million.  Third,  for 
elderly  persons  who  desire  to  buy  homes 
but  find  difficulty  becau.se  they  are  con- 
sidered poor  mortgage  risks,  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  has  a  program 
of  mortgage  insurance  on  liberal  terms. 
The  anticipated  figure  for  this  program 
in  fiscal  1962  is  $60  million. 

HEALTH  CARE  AND  HEALTH  CARE  COSTS 

The  fourth  and  greatest  problem  con- 
fronting our  aged  is  health.  At  the 
very  time  that  their  income  is  at  a  life- 
time low,  their  medical  expenses  are  at 
a  lifetime  high.  After  ace  65.  9  out  of 
10  persons  are  hospitalized  at  least 
once:  2  out  of  3  twice  or  more. 
And  they  stay  longer.  The  average  stay 
of  the  person  over  65  is  14.9  days  as 
compared  with  7.6  days  for  the  person 
under  65.  According  to  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  half  of  all  ated 
couples  have  medical  costs  exceeding 
$800  per  year,  and  half  of  all  unmarried 
aged  persons  have  costs  exceeding  $600 
per  year.  Furthermore,  private  insur- 
ance coverage  of  the  elderly  is  grossly 
inadequate.  Only  30  percent  of  per- 
sons over  65  have  three-fourths  of  their 
hospital  costs  covered,  as  compared  with 
54  percent  for  persons  under  65. 

These  statistics  conclusively  show 
that  our  older  citizens  are  coiifronted 
with  medical  bills  far  out  of  proportion 
to  their  ability  to  pay.  The  American 
people  have  gone  to  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  insure  that  our  elders  live  out 
their  well-deserved  retirement  in  peace 
and  prosperity.  We  have  .set  up  a  com- 
prehensive social  security  system  and 
have  constantly  added  new  programs 
and  increased  bencfiu;.  But  we  have 
not  protected  against  the  costs  of  ill- 
ness. 

At  the  present  time  the  only  opera- 
tional program  specifically  diiected  to- 
ward giving  medical  aid  to  the  aped  is 
the  Kerr-Mills  Act.  But  l^eneficiaries 
are  limited  by  a  strict  means  test  and 
only  half  the  States  have  agreed  to  par- 
ticipate m  the  program.  Indiana  has 
not  yet  enrolled. 

Therefore,  further  action  is  needed. 
Such  action  has  already  been  proposed 
by  President  Kennedy,  It  is  the  medi- 
care or  King-Ander.son  bill.  Medicare 
IS  a  comprehensive  medical  care  plan 
providing  four  types  of  hospital  and  re- 
lated services:  inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices, skilled  nursing  home  services,  out- 
patient hospital  diagnostic  services,  and 
home  health  services.  Up  to  90  days  of 
hospital  care  and  up  to  180  days  of 
skilled  nursmp  home  care  will  be  pro- 
vided. While  medicare  will  not  pay  doc- 
tors' bill  or  surgeons'  fees,  it  will  defray 
the  most  costly  of  all  the  medical  ex- 
penses which  the  elderly  must  face. 
Finally,  it  insures  the  Integrity  of  our 
medical  Institutions  by  expressly  for- 
bidding Government  interference  with 
hospital  operation  or  the  patient's 
choice  of  doctor. 

ELDER    riTIZENS     AND    THE     ECCNOMY 

Last  year  the  Federal  Government 
spent  over  $15  billion  in  programs  for 
the  aged.  The  figure  is  expected  to  rise 
to  $25  billion  by  1967.  This  should 
make  it  quite  clear  that  we  are  moving 


ahead  with  programs  for  our  senior  citi- 
zens. 

Every  dollar  spent  is  but  small  recom-  ] 
pense  for  the  services  these  people  have 
rendered  to  our  country,  and  I  assure 
you  that  I  shall  give  these  programs  my 
continued  and  vigorous  support. 

A  great  portion  of  this  expenditure  is 
a  repayment  of  moneys  contributed 
earlier  by  the  beneficiaries  to  the  social 
security  fund  duiing  their  productive 
years.  Every  dollar  spent  has  a  three- 
fold effect.  First,  it  helps  the  individ- 
ual live  a  better  and  happier  life.  Sec- 
ond, it  serves  to  bolster  the  independ- 
ence of  Individuals,  thus  reducing  the 
possibility  that  they  will  become  a  bur- 
den on  the  local  and  State  tax  rate; 
and,  third,  it  allows  our  older  citizens  to 
continue  to  be  an  effective  force  in  the 
economy  and  not  a  drag  upon  it. 

SUMMART 

The  Nation  is  becoming  aware  of  the 
serious  problems  confronting  the  elder 
citizens.  In  order  to  take  advantage  of 
the  potential  contributions  this  growing 
segment  can  make  to  the  future  of  our 
Nation,  the  problems  of  employment, 
income  protection,  adequate  housing, 
and  health  care  must  be  met.  I  am 
happy  that  so  much  progress  is  being 
made  in  these  vital  areas  and  I  pledge 
my  continued  support  to  the  forward 
looking  programs  which  are  being  pre- 
sented to  meet  the  needs  of  our  elder 
citizens. 


Over  50.000  Returns  Received  at  Rogers 
Announces  Questionnaire  Results 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

uF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  6.  1962 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  year  it  has  been  my  practice  to  send 
out  a  questionnaire  to  the  people  of  the 
Sixth  District  of  Florida  asking  their 
views  on  some  of  the  important  issues 
before  the  Congress. 

At  the  cutoff  date  for  tabulation  this 
year.  50.213  returns  had  been  received. 
This  IS  the  largest  response  I  have  seen 
to  any  similar  poll.  That  so  many  peo- 
ple have  taken  the  time  to  reply  is  most 
gratifying  and  indicates  the  great  inter- 
est and  concern  of  our  citizens  in  the 
affairs  of  their  Government. 

It  is  my  belief  that  these  results  give  a 
good  cross  section  of  American  public 
opinion.  E\er>-  part  of  the  countiy  is 
represented  in  .south  Florida  today,  and 
tlie.se  people  lend  to  reflect  opinions 
based  on  their  past  experiences  and 
backgrounds  elsewhere,  as  well  as  new 
outlooks  they  l.ave  assumed  since  mov- 
ing to  Florida  The  native  and  long- 
time Florida  resident  Is  also  well  repre- 
sented in  tliLs  tabulation 

The  questionnaire  is  distributed 
through  district  newspapers  a.s  a  public 
service,  and  by  direct  mailing.  Tlie  full 
range  of  citizenry  Is  asked  to  respond, 
no  mailings  aie  done  to  any  special 
group.     The  occupational  classifications 
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of  those  who  answer  indicate  that  com- 
plete diversification  has  been  achieved. 


Because  of  the  importance  of  the  views 
of  so  many  of  our  citizens,  I  insert  the 

[In  iicra'ntl 


results  of  this  questionnaire  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 


1.  Shoald  the  Tnlted  States  rc-lucf  fnrrirn  aid" 

2.  Do  joa  favor  the  Ropers  bill  to  hwa  all  trade  with  Castro's 

Cuba? 

3.  Do  you  favor  :i  reduction  o(  tr.ins!>ort:itiun  taxc^ ' 

i.  Do  you  favor  C'.S.  purchase  of  UN.  ^lon'is■• 

5.  Should  a  new  Federal  department  of  Cabinet  rank  be  created 

fur  urban  affairs? 

6.  Do  you  approve  an  Increased  social  security  tax  to  provide 

medical  care  tor  the  aged?.. , 


Yes 


87.0 

96.2 
74.3 
29.  S 

20.1 

47.2 


No 


10.8 

2.9 
21.5 
63.8 

72.7 

SO.  4 


No 
answer 


2.2 

.9 
4.2 
6.3 

7.2 

2.4 


7.  Do  you  favor  Federal  aid  for— 

A.  School  construction? 

B.  Teachers'  salaries? ", 

8.  Should  the  United  States  lower  tarlfls  to  cwinpete  in  the 

European  Common  Market? 

9.  Do  you  favor  my  proposal  (or  systematic  annual  rediictton 

of  the  national  debt? 


Yes 


42.5 

30.8 

60.6 
93.1 


No 


63.2 
65.9 

31.8 

3.4 


No 
answer 


2.3 
3.3 

7.7 

3.5 


A  Plan  To  Redace  Federal  Personnel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF    lOW.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  6.  1962 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  nearly 
everyone  present  must  know  by  now,  I 
have  been  strongly  and  consistently  crit- 
ical of  Federal  hiring  policies.  The 
ever-increasing  number  of  employees 
fastened  onto  o'^r  ship  of  state  is  un- 
conscionable. 

Thus  in  times  past  I  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  amending  certain  bills  to  pro- 
vide that  vacancies  could  be  filled  only 
one  in  four  until  a  certain  reduction  was 
reached.  This  became  known  as  the 
attrition  method  of  personnel  reduction. 

Recently  I  have  seriously  considered 
asking  the  membership  of  this  House  to 
support  a  successor  amendment  to  my 
rider  of  a  decade  aso.  However,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  by  a  recent  Washington 
Post,  in  Jerry  Kluttz'  column,  that  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Bud:;et  arc  prcpann^'-  a  direc- 
tive which  would  require  examining 
agency  needs  before  advancing  people 
automatically  into  vacancies  caused  by 
retirements.  This  would  appear  to  be  a 
long  step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  would  like  to  include  herein  for  the 
benefit  of  the  House  the  pertinent  ex- 
cerpt from  Jerry  Kluttz'  column  of  Sep- 
tember 1,  1962,  and  my  letter  to  Chair- 
man Macy  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, complimenting  him  on  this  new 
protjram. 

The  article  and  letter  follow: 

[Fr.jm  the  Washington  Post,  Sept    1.  196J; 

D<_>WNGR.^DING  OF  JOBS  LhFT  V.-iLA-N'T  STUDIED 
BY  AO.MINIa-niATION 

(By  Jerry  Kluttz) 

Spurred  by  Cor.gre.5s.  tiie  Kennedy  ad- 
nuiUstraliun  is  taking  a  liarder  line  on  fill- 
ing vacanclfs  In  Federal  agencies.  The  elim- 
ination and  downgrading^  ot  more  vacated 
Job  and  agency  reorganizations  has  been  sug- 
gested. 

Civil  Service  Chairman  W.  Macy  told  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  that  the 
existence  ct  a  vacancy  should  offer  the  op- 
portunity to  determine  whether  a  reorgan- 
ization of  functions  and  stafUng  can  be  ac- 
complished to  secure  more  etTlcient  organ- 
ization," 

Further,  he  added,  "good  position  classl- 
tlcarum  procedure  requires  that  every  Job 
that  Is  vacated  be  studied  to  determine 
whether  the  existing  grade  is  warranted  In 
the   event    the   position  should    b€   refilled. " 


Macy  revealed  that  the  Budget  Bureau,  on 
behalf  rf  the  President,  would  send  a  di- 
rective instructing  agencies  to  follow  the 
above   practices    before    filling   vacancies. 

Senator  M.^gnuson,  Democrat,  of  Wash- 
ington, suggested  the  use  of  retlrementa 
to  either  hold  down  or  cut  Federal  employ- 
ment. But  CSCs  Executive  Director,  Warren 
Irons,  commented  that  he'd  like  to  see  the 
committee  "urge  the  same  kind  of  review 
for  every  vacancy  that  occurs — not  Jvist  re- 
tirements, but  those  who  resign  or  leave  the 
service  for  other  reasons." 


Congress  rr  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC,  September  4, 1962. 
Hon.  John  W.  Macy,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  DC. 

De.^r  Mr.  Macy:  In  his  weekend  column 
in  the  Washington  Post,  Jerry  Kluttz  has 
reported  that  your  Commission  Intends  to 
prepare  a  directive  for  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  send  to  all  Federal  agencies  in- 
structing them  to  observe  a  stricter  proce- 
dure in  filling  vacancies  caused  by  retire- 
ments. 

Mr.  Kluttz  further  reported  that  your 
agency's  executive  director  recommended  a 
study  be  made  before  filling  a  vacancy  caused 
by   any  reason. 

As  a  sometime  author  of  a  personnel  re- 
duction amendment  tied  to  the  attrition 
method,  I  de.-^lre  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
applaud  your  efforts  along  the  lines  described. 
I  recognize  that  your  plan  is  not  based  on  my 
formula,  which  involved  purely  numerical 
reduction  to  a  stated  plateau.  Nevertheless 
It  is  encouraging  that  a  new  game  of  musical 
chairs  Is  not  automatically  to  be  played  every 
time  a  vacancy  occurs,  without  first  examin- 
ing agency  requirements. 

If  you  can  bring  this  off,  you  will  establish 
yourself  as  a  truly  fine  public  servant. 

This  proposed  directive  is  a  great  first  step. 
Next  I  hope  It  can  be  supplemented  by  arm's 
length  discuisions  with  agency  heads  and 
personnel  chiefs,  to  Instill  in  the  latter  a 
dedicat,ed  approach  to  trying  to  make  do 
with  the  same  if  not  fewer  hands. 

If  the  agencies  themselves  can  become 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  turning  out  their 
missions  with  a  streamlined  force,  that  will 
make  the  formal  observance  of  the  directive 
less  onerous.  The  directive  will  still  be  a 
guide:  the  execution  will  have  to  come  from 
an  inner  desire  on  the  part  of  agency  oflB- 
cials  to  cut  down  on  Government  costs, 
rather  than  Increasing  them  at  every  ttirn. 

Forgive  my  harangue,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  delighted  to  take  notice  of  your  efforts. 
Having  my  name  on  the  Jensen  rider  meant 
nothing  to  me  as  such.  I  would  have  fought 
as  hard  for  the  amendment  had  anyone  else 
offered  it.  So  now  that  your  program  Is  out- 
lined It  should  obviate  any  legislative  edict 
at  this  time. 

Thank  you  for  indulging  me  this  time  to 
comment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ben  F.  Jensen. 


Labor  Day  Addresi  by  Senator  Hartke 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  A.  HART 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.XTES 

Thursday,  September  6,  1962 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 3,  1962,  Labor  Day,  my  friend, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Indiana  iMr. 
Hartke]  delivered  a  searching  message 
which  I  feel  should  be  called  to  tiie  atten- 
tion of  all  the  distinguished  Members 
of  this  great  deliberative  body.  There- 
fore, Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  Senator  Hartkes  1962 
Labor  Day  message  mserted  m  the  Con- 
gressional  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Senator  Vance  Hartke,  Demo- 
crat, OF  Indiana,  Before  Labor  Day  Cele- 
bration at  Anderson,  Ind.,  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 3,  1962 

All  of  us  here  are  aware  of  the  grave  and 
perilous  times  in  which  we  live.  It  is  a  time 
of  great  change,  with  new  nations  emerging 
from  the  old,  and  old  nations  searching  for 
new  ideals.  For  some  it  Is  the  twilight  of  an 
era;  for  others  it  is  the  dawn. 

It  Is  also  a  time  in  which  the  world  has 
been  divided  Into  two  camps — one  In  which 
the  people  have  the  choice  of  freedom,  the 
other  where  the  freedom  of  choice  no  longer 
exists. 

We  are  a  strong  nation.  And  becau.se  wc 
are  strong,  and  because  we  sincerely  believe 
In  the  nobility  of  the  individual,  we  have 
become  the  leader  In  the  struggle  to  see  that 
all  men  have  the  freedom  to  choose  how  and 
under  what  form  of  government  they  will 
live. 

Such  a  role  Is  not  an  ea.sy  one.  It  carries 
with  it  great  responslblUty.  To  enslave 
men's  minds  is  far  easier  than  It  Is  to  free 
them  once  they  have  been  shackled. 

Labor  Day  Is  a  day  of  message.  A  messaee 
of  the  past,  today,  and  the  futurf .  We  couid 
hear  the  message  of  the  struggles  of  labor 
of  the  past — or  the  message  of  the  successes 
of  labor  of  the  past.  We  could  hear  the  mes- 
sages of  the  struggles  of  labor  today  or — 
the  message  of  the  success  of  labor  today 
We  could  tell  of  the  message  of  the  coming 
struggles  of  labor  or  of  the  success  which  we 
£ire  confident  will  come  to  labor  in  the  days 
to  come. 

But  the  message  I  want  you  to  hear  today 
Is  a  different  one.  The  message  I  bring  to 
you  is  of  poverty. 

Poverty  is  no  longer  necessary. 

Poverty  must  be  abolished. 

Poverty  and  its  causes  m.ust  be  exposed  and 
eliminated. 
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Many  efforts  to  end  poverty  have  been 
made  and  organized  lubor  deserves  the  credit 
for  being  a  leader  la  this  field.  But  we 
should  not  be  misunderstood:  it  is  not  labor's 
sole  responsibility  to  end  poverty.  The  end- 
ing of  poverty  is  the  responsibility  of  each 
of  us.  It  will  requi -e  the  Joint  effort  of 
labor,  management,  churches,  school,  and 
government. 

The  first  step  in  ending  poverty  Is  to  be 
willing  to  acknowledge  that  it  exists.  Some 
say — whether  sincerely  or  ignorantly,  that  is 
for  them  to  say — that  we  live  in  abundance; 
that  our  farms  produce  more  than  we  can 
eat,  that  our  factories  produce  more  than  we 
can  use.  It  is  true  that  America  Is  a  land  of 
abundance  and  this  is  especially  so  in  con- 
trast to  the  acute  need  In  many  other  coun- 
tries. It  is  also  true  that  many  individuals 
have  more  than  they  can  eat  each  day  and 
more  things  than  they  can  use.  For  after  all, 
one  big  steak  Is  about  all  a  man  can  hold  and 
a  man  can  drive  only  one  car  at  a  time.  But 
the  naked  truth  is  that  we  in  American  have 
many  individuals  who  have  insufficient  food 
and  are  suffering  from  malnutrition.  Simi- 
larly many  people  would  use  more  of  the 
things  produced  in  our  factories  if  they  only 
had  the  money  with  which  to  buy  them. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  a  man  without 
money  and  without  a  Job  looks  for  a  way 
out.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  any  man 
that  wants  a  Job  bad  enough  can  get  one. 
This  is  a  wornout  expression  which  Just 
plain  is  not  so.  Possibly  when  this  country 
was  new  and  undeveloped,  some  concept  that 
any  man  can  find  a  Job  was  understand- 
able— but  a  way  for  a  man  to  find  a  Job  to- 
day is  much  more  complex  and  frequently 
beyond  the  reach  of  an  individual's  personal 
desire.  And  to  some  even  the  personal  desire 
has  been  drilled  or  killed.  We  should  know 
by  now  that  a  man  who  is  without  a  Job 
is  a  social  liability.  He  doesn't  support  his 
family  and  pays  no  taxes  to  support  his 
government.  A  man  without  a  Job  may  not 
be  in  poverty;  but  a  man  in  poverty  is  almost 
always  a  man  without  a  Job. 

The  chief  concern  must  be  with  those 
groups  which  are  vulnerable  or  those  who 
are  at  a  disadvantage.  For  example  those 
who  are  marginal  workers,  the  underem- 
ployed— that  is.  those  who  work  for  less  than 
a  decent  living  wage — migrant  workers,  low 
income  farmers,  workers  In  industry  without 
minimum  wage  laws  or  latKjr  organizations, 
young  people  without  a  high  school  educa- 
tion, displaced  employees  with  skills  or  trades 
no  longer  in  demand,  the  overaged  and 
women. 

Poverty  does  not  build  character.  A  hun- 
gry stomach  does  not  build  character.  Poor 
medical  attention  does  not  build  character. 
Lack  of  scho<_)llng  does  not  build  charact«r. 
All  in  all  poverty  and  all  that  goes  with  it 
is  the  greatest  waste  in  abundant  America. 
It  is  the  waste  of  man. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  vitally  important — 
not  only  to  the  American  people  but  to  the 
entire  free  world — that  a  progressive  and 
forward-looking  legislative  program  be  laid 
before  the  Congress. 

Such  a  program  was  laid  before  Congress 
by  President  Kennedy  In  the  last  two  ses- 
sions— last  year  and  this.  The  Democratic 
leadership  in  Congress  recognized  its  Im- 
portance and  acted  upon  it. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  were  successful 
with  every  bill  that  was  Introduced.  We 
weren't.  The  opposition  used  every  means  at 
their  disposal  to  block  much  needed  legisla- 
tion in  a  futile  effort  to  discredit  the 
administration. 

These  men,  who  believe  that  the  only  ad- 
vantage of  having  an  open  mind  is  that  it 
can  be  slammed  shut  on  certain  subjects, 
demonstrated  the  narrowness  of  their 
horizons  by  voting  against  every  piece  of 
important  legislation  brought  to  the  floor  of 
either  House. 


But  In  spite  of  all  their  efforus  to  divert, 
demean,  and  defeat  the  administration's  pro- 
gram, and  m  spite  of  their  almost  fanatical 
desire  to  march  backward  into  the  19th  cen- 
tury, all  they  succeeded  In  doing  was  to  draw 
attention  to  their  own  lack  of  constructive 
Ideas. 

Important  legislation  was  passed  in  both 
last  year's  and  this  year's  sessions.  Much  of 
It  was  required  by  our  expanding  economy 
and  the  Increased  cost  of  living.  A  prime 
example  is  the  new  minimum  wage  law  which 
passed  In  the  first  session. 

As  Jt  stands  on  the  books  today,  this  law 
raises  the  minimum  wage  from  $1  an  hour 
to  $1.25  over  a  4-year  period.  It  also 
increases  its  benefits  to  cover  3,600,000  per- 
sons who  were  previously  not  protected  by 
any  form  of  minimum  wage  whatever.  This 
was  the  first  expansion  of  coverage  since 
the  law  was  passed  during  the  early  days  of 
the   Franklin   Roosevelt  administration. 

Another  example  is  the  extension  of  the 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act.  In  gen- 
eral, the  economic  situation  of  the  country 
is  good.  It  is  true  that  there  are  pockets 
of  unemployment  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  but  Congress  Is  aware  of 
this  fact  and  appropriate  legislation  is  being 
passed  to  ease  these  unfortunate  situations. 
And  because  of  the  steps  already  taken,  un- 
employment dropped  by  23  percent  in  the 
first  18  months  of  President  Kennedy's 
term  In  office. 

In  round  figures,  this  means  1  million 
fewer  persons  without  Jobs  than  there  were 
a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

For  those  who  still  remain  unemployed,  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
has  been  extended  for  an  extra  13  weeks. 
This  brings  to  39  the  total  number  of  weeks 
that  an  unemployed  worker  may  receive 
benefits.  The  extension  has  done  a  great 
deal  for  those  hurt  by  the  recession.  It  is 
helping  them  to  maintain  themselves  and 
their  families  until  new  Jobs  can  be  found. 

There  is,  however,  a  more  positive  ap- 
proach to  the  unemployment  problem.  I 
am  referring  to  the  Manpower  Training  Act 
of  1961 — one  of  the  most  progressive  pieces 
of  legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress  In  re- 
cent years. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  has  made  It  pos- 
sible for  workers  whose  skills  have  become 
obsolete  to  receive  training  in  jobs  never  be- 
fore open  to  them.  For  instance,  the  coal 
Industry,  which  has  suffered  many  setbacks 
In  the  last  decade  or  so,  has  been  forced  to 
cut  back  on  the  number  of  miners  due  to 
automation  and  the  closing  down  of  certain 
mines. 

Each  miner  who  has  been  laid  off  knows 
no  other  profession.  Generally,  such  a  man 
was  raised  In  a  mining  community  and  auto- 
matically followed  In  his  father's  and  grand- 
father's footsteps.  The  opportunity  to  learn 
another  trade  was  lost  in  the  necessity  of 
earning  a  living. 

The  Manpower  Training  Act  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  these  men — and  others  like  them 
in  other  fields — to  receive  training  in  such 
things  as  mechanics,  steamfitting,  sheet- 
metal  work,  or  in  any  one  of  a  dozen  related 
industries. 

Believe  me,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is 
laws  such  as  these — Introduced  by  the 
President  and  passed  upon  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives — that 
boost  our  economy  and  make  it  possible  for 
unemploynient  to  drop  in  areas  hard  hit  by 
automation,  the  migrations  of  industries, 
and  the  general  shifts  In  Job  opportunities 
which  are  natural  and  normal  In  a  healthy 
society. 

I  have  mentioned  a  few  of  the  approaches 
that  government  on  a  national  level  has 
made  to  end  poverty.  But  the  end  of  pov- 
erty cf  nnot  come  from  government  alone. 
It  cannot  come  from  labor  alone.  The  end- 
ing of  poverty  calls  for  an  expanded  and 
coordinated  attack. 


But  Just  as  business  and  employment 
need  a  healthy  climate  in  which  to  survive, 
so  does  freedom  and  democracy.  No  man's 
mind  and  soul  can  be  free  as  long  as  he  is 
chained  to  the  Ignorance  and  privation  of 
the  past.  His  imprisonment  is  our  impris- 
onment. And  only  by  setting  him  free  can 
we  ever  know  freedom  ourselves. 

We  have  set  alxjut  doing  this  In  a  manner 
never  before  attempted  by  man.  No  nation 
in  history  has  ever  before  approached  the 
peoples  of  the  world  in  such  unselfish 
friendship.  The  formation  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  with  its  volunteers  from  every  State 
In  the  Union  and  from  every  walk  of  life, 
carry  to  every  corner  of  the  world  the  ideal- 
ism and  opportunity  for  which  this  country 
is  Justly  proud. 

Think  of  the  impact  that  our  young  men 
and  women  have  when  they  bring  their 
background  and  skills  to  the  peoples  of 
other  nations.  This  is  humanltarlanlsm  in 
its  truest  form.  It  is  also  a  major  st«p  to- 
ward building  good  will  and  understanding 
among  the  emerging  nations  of  the  world. 

America  has  opened  new  frontiers  In  ex- 
tending its  abundance  and  the  benefits  of  a 
free  society  to  other  countries.  The  for- 
ward motion  of  this  frontier  is  essential  to 
the  continued  vigor  and  security  of  the  free 
world.  The  precious  gift  of  liberty  we  enjoy 
must  never  be  allowed  to  perish  because  we 
lacked  vigilance  and  concern  for  our  fellow 
man. 

It  Is  with  this  broader  vision  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  presented  his  program  to 
Congress.  Many  of  the  bills  introduced 
were  designed  specifically  to  strengthen  our 
alliances  with  other  nations.  Others 
strengthened  our  Armed  Forces  and  made 
provisions  for  an   expanded   space   program. 

Since  earliest  times,  man  has  dreamed  of 
soaring  beyond  the  confines  of  his  planet. 
Now  that  dream  has  become  reality.  With- 
in the  next  few  years,  we  will  be  exploring 
the  moon.  A  new  era  has  been  reached  and 
Its  horizons  are  unlimited. 

To  further  the  conquest  of  space,  the  ad- 
ministration proposed,  and  the  Congress 
passed,  a  bill  authorizing  more  than  $17 
billion  for  our  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  Out  of  this,  $1  3  bil- 
lion was  earmarked  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. The  rest  will  be  used  to  pay  salaries 
and  erect  new  buildings. 

It  is  impossible  to  overstate  the  im- 
portance of  this  race  for  space.  In  the  last 
few  years  we  have  all  seen  the  tremendous 
strides  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  In 
this  area.  If  we  allow  our  space  and  missile 
program  to  lag  at  this  point — If  we  don't 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  stay  abreast 
of  the  Russians  and  eventually  surpass 
them — then  the  race  will  be  lost  for  good 
and  we  will  be  forced  to  resign  ourselves  to 
taking  second  place. 

This  must  not  happen.  It  is  not  simply  a 
matter  of  pride.  Or  the  desire  to  see  the 
United  States  first  in  everything  she  does. 
It  is  a  matter  of  hard,  cold  reality.  Free- 
dom win  be  lost  the  day  we  lose  the  ability 
to  defend  It.  The  Soviet  Government  knows 
this.    We  must  never  forget  it. 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  while  space  Is 
the  world  of  tomorrow,  freedom  must  be  de- 
fended in  the  world  of  today.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  creating  and  maintaining  a 
climate  that  is  healthy  and  in  which  free- 
dom can  grow  and  mature. 

One  of  the  means  by  which  this  can  be 
accomplished  is  through  bills  aimed  at  help- 
ing friendly  nations  grow  in  strength  and 
defend  themselves.  A  large  portion  of  these 
nations  lay  to  our  south.  In  Central  and 
South  America. 

This  legislation  Is  aimed  chiefly  at  ad- 
vances in  fields  which  directly  affect  the  Uvea 
of  Latin  Americans. 

It  Is  a  program  devoted  to  social  progress. 
The  effort  Is  to  create  a  social  framework 
within  which  all  the  people  of  a  nation  c*n 
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share  la  the  benefits  of  prosperity  and  par- 
ticipate In  the  process  of  growth. 

No  country  can  prosper  economically  If 
social  progress  lets  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  remain  in  poverty  while  a  privileged 
few  reap  the  beneflts  of  rising  abundance. 
The  purpose  behind  this  bill  is  to  overcome 
the  barriers  of  geographical  and  social  isola- 
tion, illiteracy,  and  lack  of  educational  op- 
portunities, as  well  as  archaic  tax  and  land 
tenure  structures.  Only  by  removing  these 
can  there  be  a  broad  participation  in  eco- 
nomic growth. 

A  bill  which  relates  to  this,  and  one  which 
Is  outstanding  in  the  field  of  humanitarian 
legislation,  is  the  creation  of  the  White  Fleet 
Emergency  Assistance  Act,  of  which  I  am  a 
cospoiisor. 

This  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Senate  in  support  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's proposal  for  a  force  of  mercy  ships 
winch  will  stand  ready  to  rush  assistance  to 
disaster  areas  In  any  coastal  region  of  the 
world.  It  is  also  designed  to  carry  on  a  regu- 
lar program  of  logistics  support  in  the  fields 
of  public  health  as  well  as  in  other  areas 
where  technical  assistance  will  be  of  benefit. 

The  fleet  will  be  made  up  of  vessels  no 
longer  on  active  service.  These  ships  are 
currently  part  of  our  mothball  fleet  and  as 
such  are  serving  no  useful  purpose. 

Once  reactivated,  they  will  be  operated  by 
nonproflt  charitable  organizations  of  the 
United  States  devoted  to  providing  emer- 
gency aid  and  assistance  for  the  relief  of  hu- 
man suffering. 

Legislation  such  as  this  speaks  for  Itself. 
Its  Importance  is  undeniable. 

There  are  many  countries  throughout  the 
world  that  ai'e  desperately  in  need  of  our 
help.  If  we  are  not  willing  or  able  to  give 
It  to  them,  they  will  have  only  one  direction 
In  which  to  turn.  And  if  this  happens,  the 
disaster  wiU  be  ours  as  much  as  it  will  be 
theirs. 

For  we  must  never  forget  that  we  live  In 
a  world  In  which  a  totalitarian  cult  of  cyni- 
cism is  at  large.  It  breeds  by  sowing  its 
poisonous  seeds  in  the  fertile  soil  of  Igno- 
rance and  poverty.  And  when  some  of  these 
seeds  take  root  and  grow,  it  is  left  to  us  to 
reap  the  bitter  harvest 

Because  this  system  exists,  and  because  it 
was  born,  reared,  and  dedicated  to  a  philos- 
ophy of  world  cor.qiiest  and  domination,  we 
are  forced  to  live  In  an  atmosphere  of  con- 
tinu.-il  confusion  and  mistrust.  The  world 
has  become  an  arena,  and  the  star  attrac- 
tions are  doubt  and  fear. 

Dr.  John  H.  Stambaugh.  vice  chancellor 
of  Vanderbilt  University  said  recently:  "The 
historic-il  cycle  of  this  body  politic  Indicates 
that  man  progresses  from  bondage  to  spirit- 
ual faith,  from  .spiritual  faith  to  cour.ige, 
from  courage  to  freedom,  from  freedom  to 
abundance;  then  comes  the  waning,  from 
abundance  to  selfishness,  from  selfishness  to 
apathy,  from  apathy  to  dependence,  and 
from  dependency  right  back  into  bondage 
again  " 

I  believe  that  the  experiment  In  democracy 
In  which  we  are  participating  In  this  country 
can  bre.ik  this  cycle.  History  need  not  re- 
peat itself. 

But  this  is  the  challenge  which  has  been 
flung  in  the  face  of  the  free  world.  And  if 
the  world  Is  to  survive  free — indeed.  If  man- 
kind Is  to  survive  at  ail — then  we  must  be 
willing  to  accept  the  challenge  as  freemen 
living  In  a  free  society,  and  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages that  such  a  society  has  to  offer. 

Such  tyranny  Is  like  a  contagious  disease- 
It  spreads  If  it  is  allowed  to  go  unchecked. 
But  like  any  other  virus,  it  can  be  cured  if  it 
is  caught  In  time  and  treated  with  the  right 
medicine. 

In  this  case,  the  time  to  arrest  the  disease 
Is  now.  And  the  medicine  to  use  is  an  un- 
shakable belief  that  our  cause  is  Just,  an 
honest  appreciation  of  ourselves  as  a  people 


and  as  a  country,  and  a  determined  will  to 
remain  masters  of  our  own  minds  and  souls. 

The  bills  which  I  have  outlined  to  you 
today  were  designed  specifically  with  this  in 
mind.  Yet  they  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
that  were  passed  by  both  sessions  of  Congress 
during  the  last  year. 

They  represent,  however,  important  Issues 
and  solutions.  These,  and  others  like  them. 
will  have  the  greatest  Impact  on  our  economy 
and  on  tiie  stability  of  our  friends  abroad. 

In  a  few  months,  Congress  will  meet  again. 
A  new  legislative  program  will  be  presented 
by  the  President,  and  there  will  be  olt^  and 
new  problems  to  solve.  Then.  Just  as  they 
are  now,  the  nations  of  the  free  world  will 
be  looking  to  us  for  leadership.  If  we  fall 
them — if  we  fall  our  responsibility  to  the 
cause  of  freedom — we  fall  ourselves  and  the 
beliefs  that  our  fathers  and  forefathers  were 
wllUns;  to  give  their  lives  for.  We  must  not 
let  this  happen.  We  dare  not  let  this 
hapjjen. 


Federal  Communications  Commission 
Probe  of  Radio  StaHon  WGES— Now 
Known  as  KYNR — in  Chicago  Asked 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

<    i 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

Ul     Ill.INOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Til  ursday,  September  6, 1962 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly the  McLendon  Corp.  acquired  owner- 
ship of  radio  station  WGES  in  Chicago 
and,  despite  assurances  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  the  con- 
trary in  its  application  for  assignment 
of  license,  the  McLendon  Corp.  promptly 
dropped  all  of  its  foreign  language  pro- 
crams  includin:?  German.  Italian.  Polish. 
Swedish.  Hungarian,  Slovak,  and  Span- 
ish programs. 

This  action  was  taken  by  the  new  man- 
agement 5  days  after  the  assignment  of 
license  became  effective  on  August  8, 
1962. 

I  believe  this  wanton  disregard  of  rep- 
resentations to  the  FCC  by  a  licensee 
should  be  of  concern  to  all  Members  of 
Congress  because  it  involves  the  funda- 
mental question  of  how  much  credence 
can  be  placed  on  testimony  presented 
under  oath  to  a  Federal  regulatory  body. 

On  October  13,  1961,  the  McLendon 
Corp.  petitioned  the  FCC  for  assignment 
of  the  WGES  license  issued  in  1959  to 
radio  station  WGES,  Inc.,  controlled 
by  John  A.  Dyer  and  associates.  The 
McLendon  Corp,  purchased  the  station 
for  $2  million. 

In  its  transfer  application  dated  Oc- 
tober 13,  1961— file  No.  BAL-4363— the 
McLendon  Corp,  stated  in  part  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  Commission's  records  will  reflect  that 
the  programing  of  WGES  has  been  essen- 
tially the  same  for  several  decades.  The  coe- 
mopolitan  complex  of  Chicago  makes  It 
obvious  that  there  is  a  need  for  the  type  of 
specialized  programing  that  the  station  has 
done  in  the  past  As  Is  Indicated  In  the  reply 
to  paragraph  12  of  section  IV  of  this  applica- 
tion, the  assignee  intends  to  retain  the 
present  personnel  of  the  station  in  order  to 
be  assured  that  there  will  be  continuity  In 
the  programing. 


Attached  to  this  transfer  application 
was  a  program  schedule  which  listed  a 
whole  series  of  forei^'n  language  pro- 
grams which  were  at  the  time  being 
earned  by  WGES. 

Despite  these  assurances  that  the  new 
owner  would  not  eliminate  the  foreirm 
language  broadcasts  and  despite  the 
McLendon  Corp.'s  claim  that  the  license 
should  be  renewed  so  that  these  foreign 
language  programs  could  continue  serv- 
ing public  necessity  and  convenience  in 
the  Chicago  area,  on  August  13,  1962,  5 
days  after  the  assignment  became  effec- 
tive, the  McLendon  Corp  advised  all  of 
its  foreign  language  broadcasters  that 
they  would  be  removed  from  the  station 
effective  August  28,  1962.  This  has  been 
done. 

The  McLendon  Corp.  stated  it  would 
devote  its  entire  24-hour-a-day  broad- 
casting operation  to  programs  designed 
exclusively  to  serve  the  needs  of  Chi- 
cago's Negro  community. 

This  abrupt  departure  from  the  orig- 
inal program  schedule  filed  wilh  the 
FCC  in  the  application  for  assignment 
by  the  McLendon  Corp  was  called  to 
my  attention  by  many  of  my  constit- 
uents who  have  learned  to  rely  on  these 
foreign  language  programs  for  news  and 
entertainment  during  the  past  30  years 
of  continuous  broadcasting  over  station 
WGES. 

Recalling  that  Newton  Minow.  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  has  stated  repeatedly  that 
while  the  FCC  will  not  engage  in  any 
form  of  censorship  of  programing,  the 
FCC  would  require  strict  compliance  with 
program  schedules  filed  with  renewal 
application  for  radio  licenses,  I  imme- 
diately protested  to  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commis.sion  this  major  de- 
parture of  the  McLendon  Corp  from  its 
original  application. 

I  was  joined  in  this  protest  by  others, 
including  William  Klein,  conductor  of 
the  "Germania  Hour,"  Chicago's  oldest 
foreign  language  program,  listened  to 
daily  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans of  German  descent  in  the  Chicago 
metropolitan  area. 

As  a  result  of  these  protests,  the  FCC, 
through  its  Acting  Secretary  Ben  F. 
Waple,  sent  the  McLendon  Corp.,  in  Chi- 
cago, the  following  letter  on  August 
21,  19€2i 

The  McLendon  Corp  . 

Radio  Station  WGES. 

2708  West  Washington  Boulevard. 

Chicago.  111. 

Gentlemen:  On  June  13,  1962,  the  Com- 
mission approved  your  application  (BAL- 
4363)  for  assignment  of  license  of  station 
WGES.  and  the  assignment  became  effective 
on  August  8,  1962.  The  as-slgnment  was  ap- 
proved In  part  upon  the  representations 
made  in  the  application,  and  particularly 
In  exhibit  G  thereof,  that  the  long-existing 
specialized  programing  format.  Including 
foreign  language  broadcasts,  would  be  con- 
tinued. 

The  Commission  has  now  been  advised 
that  shortly  after  you  assumed  operation 
of  station  WGES,  employees  were  advised 
that  effective  August  28,  1962,  all  foreign 
language  broadciists  were  to  be  dLscontinued. 
In  view  of  the  representations  made  in  the 
application.  It  Is  requested  that  within  10 
days  from  the  date  of  this  letter  you  advise 
whether  the  Commission's  Information  as  to 
a    planned    discontinuance    of    foreign    Ian- 
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guage  broadcasts  Is  correct  and,  Lf  so,  when 
and  on   what  basis  the  decision  was  made. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Ben  p.  Waple. 
Acting  Secretary. 

On  August  24,  1962,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  sent  the  Mc- 
Lendon Corp.  the  following  telegram  i 

The    McLendon    Corp., 
Radio  Station  WGES. 
Chicago.  III.: 

Your  immediate  Comments  requested  on 
following  complaint  received  from  William 
D.  Saltlel.  counsel  for  the  Germania  House: 
"My  client  has  received  notice  of  cancella- 
tion of  its  program  to  be  effective  August  25, 
1962.  A  news  release  by  McLendon  Corp. 
of  August  23.  1961,  gave  assurance  to  my 
client  and  other  foreign  language  programs 
that  no  changes  would  take  place  after  It 
received  FCC  apjirDval  of  the  transfer  of 
license.  Gordon  McLendon,  president  of  the 
corporation,  stated  in  this  release:  'A  radio 
station  Is  licensed  In  the  public  Interest,  con- 
venience, and  necessity,  and  we  never  change 
station  programing  as  long  as  It  Is  estab- 
lished that  such  programing  Is  the  best 
way  to  utilize  faculties  to  serve  the  public 
needs  and  tastes  ' 

'•  'WGES  has  for  over  25  years  presented 
programs  given  by  minority  groups,  German, 
Italian.  Polish,  and  Negro,  as  well  as  other 
and  smaller  nationality  segments,'  said  Mr. 
McLendon.  Upon  this  assurance  my  client 
did  not  protest  the  transfer  of  the  franchise 
and  license,  nor  did  other  programers.  We 
are  now  faced  with  cancellation  next  Satur- 
day." 

Ben  P   Waple, 
Actiyig   Secretary,   Federal   Communica- 
tions Commission 

This  telegram  had  reference  to  the 
following  press  release  Issued  by  the  Mc- 
Lendon Corp.  In  Chicago  on  August  23. 
1961.  shortly  before  It  filed  Its  formal 
application  for  assignment  of  license 
issued  to  station  WGEIS  i 

The  McLendon  Corp.. 

August  23. 1961. 

Dallas — The  McLendon  Corp  of  Dallas, 
which  has  purchased  radio  station  WGES, 
announced  today  that  upon  FCC  approval 
of  the  transfer.  It  plans  no  changes  In  the 
programing  of  that  station. 

WGES  is  presently  programing  toward 
minority  groups  In  Chicago — Negro  and  also 
German,  Italian,  Polish,  as  well  as  other  and 
smaller  nationality  segments. 

"A  radio  station  Is  licensed  In  the  public 
Interest,  convenience,  and  nece.sslty"  Gor- 
don McLendon,  president  of  the  corporation, 
said,  "and  we  never  change  a  station's  pro- 
graming as  long  as  It  is  established  that 
such  programing  Is  the  best  way  to  utilize 
that  facility  to  serve  tlie  public  needs  and 
tastes." 

On  Augu.st  28.  1962.  the  McLnndon 
Corp.  sent  the  FCC  a  very  long  letter 
with  numerous  exhibits  as  its  reply  to 
the  two  FCC  communications.  In  this 
lengthy  reply,  the  McLendon  Corp.  at- 
tempts to  justify  its  abrupt  slUft  in  policy 
by  claiming  that  several  other  stations 
in  Chicago  carry  foreign  language  pro- 
grams while  not  a  single  station  carries 
programs  exclusively  designed  for 
Chicago's  large  Negro  community. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  the 
McLendon  Corp.  means  by  exclusive 
Negro  programing,"  but  this  is  a  de- 
cision that  one  would  quite  properly 
leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  broadcaster. 
That  is  not  the  issue  in  this  case.  There 
is  only  one  issue  herei  How  much 
credence  can  be  placed  on  the  veracity 
of  statements  made  before  the  Federal 
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Communicatiorks  Commission  in  applica- 
tions for  a  broadcast  license? 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  the  reply  I 
submitted  to  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  at  the  Commission's 
invitation.  Ln  behalf  of  those  of  my  con- 
stituents who  suffered  an  irreparable 
personal  loss  when  their  favorite  foreign 
language  programs  were  dropped  by 
station  WGES,  which  has  since  been  re- 
named by  the  McLendon  Corp,  as  sta- 
tion WYNR: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  August  31. 1962. 
Mr  Ben  P.  Waple, 

Acting    Secretary,    Federal    Communications 
Commisnon.  Washington,  DC. 

I>ear  Mr.  Waplk:  Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  letter  of  August  29,  In  which  you  were 
kind  enough  to  furnish  me  with  a  copy  of 
the  response  forwarded  to  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  by  the  McLendon 
Corp.  as  Its  answer  to  the  Commission's 
original  Inquiry  -egardlng  discontinuation 
of  foreign  language  broadcasts  by  radio  sta- 
tion WGES   (  now  WYNR  I  . 

In  taking  advantage  of  your  kind  invita- 
tion to  comment  on  the  McLendon  response, 
permit  me  to  advise  you  that  I  feel  more 
convinced  than  ever  that  the  Commission 
should  reopen  this  entire  case  and  compel 
the  McLendon  interests  to  show  cause  why 
the  license  obtained  for  radio  station  WGES 
(now   WTNRi    should   not  be  revoked. 

In  their  voluminous  effort  to  Justify  the 
abrupt  change  in  policy,  which  is  completely 
contrary  to  the  applications  they  originally 
filed  with  the  FCC  when  the  renewal  and 
assignment  of  license  was  pending,  the 
McLendon  Interests  make  out  an  excellent 
case  on  just  how  little  value  can  be  placed 
on  sworn  statements  filed  with  the  FCC. 

The  McLendon  Interests  have  Introduced 
a  whole  series  of  collateral  arguments  which 
I  submit  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Issue 
before  the  Commission. 

It  Is  my  contention  that  this  matter  de- 
serves a  thorough  study,  with  hearings  under 
oath,  by  the  Commission  so  that  we  can 
ascertain  how  much  credence  does  any  regu- 
latory body  have  a  right  to  place  on  sworn 
statements  flled  with  that  body.  This  Js 
the  only  issue  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

If,  Indeed,  the  public  Interest  can  be 
served  by  having  the  licensee  drop  all  foreign 
language  programs  and  devote  the  entire 
broadcasting  schedule  to  programs  directed 
to  the  Negro  community,  this  conclusion 
was  Just  as  apparent  to  the  McLendon  In- 
terests when  they  flled  their  original  brief 
as  it   is  tod.iy. 

The  McLendon  interests  had  until  August  8, 
1962  when  the  as.-lgnment  of  license  be- 
came finally  consummated,  to  amend  their 
original  petition.  It  is  quite  apparent  to  me 
from  their  exhibit  E,  which  purporte  to  be 
a  letter  WTitten  by  Mr.  Gordon  McLendon  to 
Dr.  John  A.  Dyer,  that  the  McLendon  In- 
terests did  not  want  to  dlEclose  their  plans 
for  abandonir.g  the  foreign  language  pro- 
grams until  the  Ink  was  dry  on  the  assign- 
ment. 

While  I  do  net  have  a  copy  of  Dr.  Dyer's 
letter  of  August  22.  1961,  to  Mr.  McLendon, 
It  Is  quite  apparent  from  Mr.  McLendon's 
reply  of  August  23,  1961.  that  Dr.  Dyer,  the 
potential  seller  of  this  license,  was  deeply 
concerned  about  the  abandonment  of  for- 
eign langu.nge  programs  on  station  WGES. 
It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  Commission 
in  its  searchVig  Investigation  should  obtain 
the  article  in  Billboard  Music  Week,  referred 
to  in  Mr  McLendon's  letter  to  Dr.  Dyer,  and 
also  the  release  by  All-State  Records.  If 
necessary,  the  authors  of  these  articles  should 
be  subpenaed  by  the  Commission  because 
It  is  mv  firm  belief  that  the  Commission  will 
find  evidence  indicating  that  the  McLendon 
Interests    were   already   planning   in    1961    to 


abandon  foreign  language  programs  on 
station  WGES  In  the  face  of  their  sworn 
assurances  to  the  Conunlsslon  that  no  such 
action   would  be   taken 

It  is  my  understanding  tliat  Dr.  Dyer 
would  be  i>erfectly  willing  to  testify  under 
oath  before  the  Commission  as  to  the  evi- 
dence which  led  to  his  concern  over  this 
drastic  change  In  programing  on  WGES. 

The  McLendon  Interests  alleged  In  their 
reply  that  they  dropped  these  foreign  lan- 
gu.'ige  programs  because  the  broadcasters 
were  following  a  'brokering"  policy,  which  Is 
contrary  to  the  policy  established  by  the 
McLendon  Corp.  Their  brief  is  notably  sUent 
on  any  efforts  or  suggestion  that  the  Mc- 
Lendon Interests  made  to  these  foreign 
language  broadcasters  that  such  "brokering" 
policy  would  be  abandoned  by  the  new 
management,  nor  Is  there  anything  In  this 
brief  to  Indicate  tliat  an  offer  was  made  to 
the  foreign  broadcasters  to  become  salaried 
employees  of  the  new  management.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  brief  Is  consplclously 
silent  about  one  Paul  Mlczko,  a  Polish 
language  news  commentator,  who  was  in  fsct 
a  salaried  employee  of  radio  station  WGES 
and  whose  broadcasts  were  eliminated 
along  with  all  the  other  foreign  language 
proerams. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the  for- 
eign-language broadcasters,  and  they  all  ad- 
vise me,  and  are  prepared  to  testify  under 
oath,  that  the  station  made  no  effort  to 
alter  Its  relationship  with  these  foreign- 
language  broadcasters  consistent  with  the 
McLendon  Corp.'s  policy  of  nonbrokerage. 

The  McLendon  Corp.  alleges  that  there  are 
seven  radio  stations  which  serve  the  Chicago 
metropolitan  area  and  which  "broadcast 
either  exclusively  In  foreign  language  or  de- 
vote a  major  portion  of  their  broadcasts  to 
such  programs."  The  Commission's  records 
can  show  the  fallacy  of  this  allegation. 

The  seven  stations  listed  by  the  McLendon 
Corp.  are  radio  sUUons  WSBC,  WCRW, 
WEDC,  WOPA,  WHFC.  WEAW,  and  WJOB. 
The  Commission's  records  will  show  that 
stations  WSBC.  WCRW,  and  WEDG  share 
the  same  wavelength:  and  when  one  sta- 
tion is  on  the  air,  the  other  stations  are 
off  the  air. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  foreign  langtiage 
programs  on  WCRW.  By  listing  these  three 
stations  Individually,  it  U  apparent  that  the 
same  attitude  expressed  in  the  original  ap- 
plication for  renewal  and  assignment  of  this 
license  continues  even  to  this  late  date. 

Radio  station  WOPA  Is  located  In  Oak 
Park  and  has  a  very  limited  range  In  Chi- 
cago. WHFC  Is  In  Cicero  and,  similarly,  has 
a  limited  reception  In  Metropolitan  Chicago. 
WEAW  is  Ixated  m  Evanston,  and  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  carries  some  foreign 
language  programs  only  on  Sunday 

WJOB  is  located  in  Hammond,  and  during 
my  30  years  of  observing  foreign  languape 
broadcasts  In  Chicago,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  hear  this  station  in  Chicago,  even 
though  I  am  acquainted  with  the  broadcatt- 
ers  on  this  station  and  frequently  have 
wanted  to  hear  their  program.*; 

This  allegation  raises  a  seri' us  question 
about  the  credibility  of  the  McLendon  In- 
terests' reply. 

The  McLendon  Corp  alleges  thnt  during 
the  year  In  which  this  entire  matter  was 
pending  before  the  Comml.sslon.  it  had  con- 
dticted  studies  to  determine  how  best  the 
station  could  serve  the  public  Interest.  But 
It  is  most  significant  that  a  final  decision 
had  not  been  made  until  sometime  after 
August  8  to  abandon  the  foreign  language 
programs — significant  because  August  8  Is 
the  day  after  which  no  further  action  could 
have  been  taken  either  by  Dr  Dyer,  the 
seller,  the  broadcasters,  or  perhaps  even  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  itself. 

I  submit  that  by  waiting  until  after  August 
8  before  a  decision  was  made,  the  McLendon 
interests  have  denied  both  Dr.  Dyer  and  the 
foreign  language  broadcasters  their  right  to 
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due  process  before  the  Commission,  and  I  re- 
fuse to  accept  the  theory  that  this  decision 
being  made  after  August  8  is  merely  coinci- 
dental. Certainly  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  PCC  to  exhaust  all  avenues  of  investiga- 
tion on  this  particular  point. 

The  McLendon  Corp.  submits  seven  photo- 
static copies  of  the  questionnaire  which  this 
corporation  sent  out  to  prominent  people  in 
Chicago  inquiring  about  the  type  of  program- 
ing they  would  prefer  for  WGES.  Accepting 
these  exhibits  at  face  vtilue,  I  should  like  to 
call  the  Commission's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  six  out  of  the  seven  people  who  replied 
to  this  questionnaire  in  this  exhibit  slgntfl- 
cantly  indicated  they  would  prefer  ethnic 
music  directed  at  distinct  groups  of  varying 
cultures:  Negro,  Polish,  Spanish,  Greek, 
Slavic,  etc. 

This  would  Indicate  to  me  that  the  promi- 
nent Negro  leaders  of  the  community  in  Chi- 
cago themselves  approve  of  continuing  for- 
eign language  programs  in  addition  to  the 
Negro  broadcasting  on  the  station. 

The  McLendon  Corp.  also  submits  a  series 
of  memorandums  on  meetings  that  Mr.  J. 
Schatz  had  with  various  people  in  Chicago 
relative  to  the  station's  consideration  of  de- 
voting the  entire  broadcast  period  to  Negro- 
oriented  operations.  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  a  single  memorandum  of  any  discussion 
tliat  Mr.  Schatz  might  have  had  with  leaders 
of  other  ethnic  groups  In  Chicago  to  deter- 
mine how  WGES  could  serve  the  public  in- 
terest with  their  cooperation. 

It  is  patently  clear  from  these  memoran- 
dums that  the  McLendon  Corp.  had  made  up 
its  mind  to  try  to  corner  the  Negro  market 
in  Chicago  and  then  set  out  to  prove  its 
point. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  Commission 
will  reject  such  tactics. 

It  Is  entirely  possible  that  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Negro  community  in  Chicago 
can  be  served  by  a  station  devoting  all  of  its 
broadcast  hours  to  Negro-oriented  programs. 
This  Is  a  decision  which  I  would  leave  to  any 
broadcaster  In  Chicago,  for  certainly  I  would 
find  repugnant  any  effort  by  anyone,  includ- 
ing myself,  to  try  to  Impose  my  views  on  the 
Judgment  of  a  broadcaster  or  engage  In  any 
form  of  censorship;  but  I  submit  this  is  not 
the  issue  in  this  case.  The  issue  here  is 
whether  or  not  this  license  was  obtained 
through  deceit  and  whether  or  not  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  a  right  to  place  any  credi- 
bility on  sworn  statements  filed  with  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  or  any 
other  regulatory  body. 

"lo  permit  this  matter  to  go  unchallenged 
would  be  to  acquiesce  in  making  a  mockery 
of  proceedings  before  the  Federal  Conununi- 
catlons  Commission 

For  this  reason  and  many  other  which  I 
will  be  very  happy  to  develop  before  the 
Commission  if  this  entire  matter  is  reopened. 
I  do  hope  that  the  FCC  will  issue  a  show 
cause  order  on  the  McLendon  Corp. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ROM.\N    C     PlCINSKI. 

Member  of  Congress. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  B.  BENNETT 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  6.  1962 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  ever  .since  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  serve  in  the  Congress,  repre- 
senting the  12th  Congressional  District 
of  Michigan,  I  have  been  greatly  con- 
cerned about  improving  our  Federal 
social    security    system.     My    aim   has 


always  been  to  improve  and  strengthen 
it,  to  make  the  system  more  meaningful 
for  the  17  million  beneficiaries  now  on 
the  rolls  and  the  untold  millions  of 
people  who  will  henceforth  become 
eligible  for  retirement,  disability,  and 
survivor  benefits.  Now  and  then  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  this  law 
but  I  have  repeatedly  maintained  that 
the  law  is  still  not  adequate  to  meet  the 
pressing  needs  of  the  retired,  the  dis- 
abled, the  widows,  and  the  orphans.  I 
have  proposed  several  helpful  changes  in 
the  s;ystem,  some  of  which  were  accepted 
and  are  now  incorporated  into  the 
social  security  system.  However,  some 
very  important  proposals  are  still  await- 
ing action  by  the  Congress.  I  trust  that 
action  can  be  taken  before  the  Congress 
adjourns. 

Our  elder  citizens  are  faced  with  diffi- 
cult problems  with  respect  to  health,  fi- 
nances, housing,  and  employment  They 
have  the  usual  diseases  associated  with 
age,  diseases  which  are  long  in  duration 
and  frequently  require  expensive  medical 
care  in  hospitals  and  nursing  homes.  By 
and  large,  they  do  not  have  the  income 
to  pay  for  such  care.  The  census  data 
for  the  year  1960  show  that  53  percent  of 
persons  aged  65  and  over  had  less  than 
$1,000  annual  cash  income.  Another  24 
percent  had  an  annual  cash  income 
ranging  between  $1,000  and  $2,000,  so 
that  77  percent  of  our  aged  population 
had  less  than  $2,000  annual  income. 

Ear:.y  this  year,  approximately  17  mil- 
lion individuals  were  receiving  benefits 
under  the  old-age.  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  program.  The  amount 
of  benefits  paid  to  these  beneficiaries  in 
1961  amounted  to  $12.7  billion.  Expendi- 
tures under  this  program  will  continue 
to  grow  because  of  the  growth  in  the 
labor  force,  the  higher  benefit  rates  to 
which  people  come  on  the  benefit  rolls, 
and  b(>cause  of  the  disability  benefit  pro- 
vision under  the  1956  amendments.  Fur- 
thermore, the  proportion  of  older  people 
in  our  population  is  increasing  and  when 
the  insurance  program  has  been  in  oper- 
ation for  a  longer  period  of  time,  more 
individuals  will  reach  retirement  age 
each  year  and  will  qualify  for  these  bene- 
fits. 

There  are  many  retired  people  today 
in  eve:y  State  of  this  Union  whose  social 
security  pensions  are  so  small  they  must 
seek  a.5sistance  from  various  welfare  and 
charit.ible  organizations  to  maintain  the 
barest  type  of  existence.  No  sound  rea- 
son has  been  advanced  for  permitting 
this  lamentable  situation  to  continue  any 
longer. 

The:-e  are  those  who  argue  that  we 
cannot  afTord  to  increase  social  security 
pensions  and  liberalize  other  benefits  be- 
cause of  the  gieat  cost.  But  I  feel  cer- 
tain most  working  men  and  women 
throughout  the  country  would  be  willing 
to  absorb  a  part  of  this  cost  if  they  were 
assured  they  would  receive  a  pension  at 
the  time  of  retirement  which  would  en- 
able tY.em  to  live  decently  and  comfort- 
ably without  other  assistance. 

We  have  been  very  generous  in  our 
aid  to  foreign  countries  to  enable  them 
to  improve  their  economies  and  provide 
better  living  conditions  for  their  people. 
We  can  ill  afford   to  neglect  those  at 


home  to  whom  we  owe  our  first  and  pri- 
mary duty. 

Basically  our  social  security  system  is 
one  of  the  soundest  In  the  world.  It  is 
consistent  with  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem where  the  worker,  the  employer, 
and  the  Government  all  join  together  In 
contributing  to  a  plan  which  will  assure 
a  high  standard  of  living  for  those  who 
are  no  longer  able  to  pursue  gainful  em- 
ployment. Congress  hits  made  many  im- 
provements in  this  basic  law  since  it  was 
first  adopted  some  27  years  ago.  But  the 
program  cannot  stand  still.  It  must  be 
geared  to  changes  in  our  economic 
growth  and  progress  in  order  to  meet 
constantly  changing  conditions  and  par- 
ticularly to  keep  pace  with  increased 
costs  of  living. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  discuss  the  matter 
and  present  theories  for  a  solution— but 
this  is  a  slow  and  tedious  process,  The 
time  has  come  when  we  must  do  some- 
thing practical  about  the  problem. 

Our  social  security  system  is  based  on 
the  sound  principle  that  workers  and 
their  employers  should  contribute  a 
share  of  earnings  each  year  during  their 
working  life  toward  a  source  of  income 
when  they  can  no  longer  work.  It  rec- 
ognizes that,  for  most  American  families 
the  paycheck  represents  a  place  to  live, 
adequate  food  and  clothing,  and  neces- 
sary medical  caie  When  that  paycheck 
stops — because  of  death,  retirement,  or 
disability — the  social  security  benefit  in- 
deed becomes  the  difTei-ence  between  a 
life  of  dignity  and  self-respect  and  one 
of  humiliating  destitution. 

Because  I  am  concerned  with  main- 
taining a  sound  and  fair  social  security 
system,  I  introduced  H.R.  11390,  provid- 
ing principally  for  hospital,  nursing 
home,  and  surgical  services  to  all  tho.se 
eligible  for  old-age  and  sui'vivors  insur- 
ance benefits,  facilitating  retirement  at 
an  earlier  age,  and  increasing  benefits. 
This  bill  is  similar  to  the  one  I  intro- 
duced in  the  two  previous  Congresses. 
My  bill  has  seven  principal  points  which 
I  now  wish  to  explain. 

First.  Add  a  new  program  which  will 
provide  for  the  cost  of  hospitalization, 
surgery,  and  nursing  home  care  for  the 
retired  worker,  his  wife  or  widow,  when 
they  have  reached  retirement  age,  or 
at  any  age  for  a  worker  retired  on  dis- 
abihty.  providing  his  grass  income  did 
not  exceed  $2,400  for  a  single  individual 
and  $3,600  for  a  couple. 

Second.  Reduce  the  retirement  age  to 
62  for  men  and  to  60  for  women,  pay- 
ing full  benefits  at  these  ages,  thus  elim- 
inating the  present  reduced  benefits  for 
those  who  elect  to  apply  at  age  62. 

Third.  Widows  who  have  remained  at 
home  to  care  for  their  minor  childi-en 
and  who  presently  become  ineligible  for 
a  mother's  benefit  after  the  children 
have  reached  the  age  of  18  years,  would 
become  eligible  at  age  50 — now  62 — so 
that  they  can  qualify  for  benefits  at  an 
earlier  age. 

Fourth.  Raise  the  minimum  benefit 
from  $40  to  $75  to  help  reduce  the 
need  for  supplementation  of  social  se- 
curity benefits  through  the  'needs  test" 
public  assistance  program. 

Fifth.  Increase  present  benefits  gen- 
erally by  5  percent.  The  new  maximum 
benefit  would  be  $155.40  but  this  would 
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not  become  effective  for  several  years  to 
come  because  ;i  person  would  have  to 
have  an  averace  monthly  wage  of  ap- 
proximately $500  to  receive  the  maxi- 
mum benefit. 

Sixth.  Raise  the  wage  base  for  tax 
and  benefit  porposes  from  $4,800  to 
$6,000  per  year 

Seventh.  Lib-^ralize  the  definition  of 
total  and  permanent  disability  and  the 
qualifying  pericd  in  present  law  so  more 
people  can  qualiy  for  benefits  under  this 
program. 

1.    MEDICAL,   NCBSINC.   AND   HOSPITAL    CARE 

One  of  the  most  imjaortant  features  of 
my  bill  is  a  provision  for  medical,  nurs- 
ing, and  hospit.il  care  for  those  people 
who  are  on  the  social  security  retire- 
ment rolls. 

The  rising  cost  of  medical  care,  and 
particularly  hos  lital  care,  over  the  past 
decade  has  been  felt  by  everyone,  but 
especially  by  older  people.  They  have 
lai-ger  than  avei  age  medical  needs.  As 
8  group,  they  ise  approximately  2^2 
times  as  much  hospital  care  as  the  aver- 
age for  persons  under  65  years  of  age, 
and  many  have  special  needs  for  long- 
term  institutions  1  care.  Their  incomes 
are  generally  much  lower  than  those  of 
the  working  poi.  ulation.  and  in  many 
cases  are  either  fixed  or  decUning  in 
amount.  They  have  less  opportunity 
than  employed  i)ersons  to  spread  the 
cost  of  medical  and  hospital  care  through 
health  insurance  A  large  number  of 
our  older  citizem  must,  therefore,  turn 
to  pubhc  assistance  for  payment  of  tlieir 
medical  and  hosp.tal  bills.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  a  satisfactory  solution  to  this 
pressing  problem  be  found. 

My  biU  recognizes  the  inability  of 
numerous  retired  people  to  pay  out  of 
meager  pensions  which  are  now  avail- 
able to  them  for  the  cost  of  medical 
care  associated  with  hospitalization. 
My  plan  would  pay  the  cost  of  hospital 
care  and  surgical  services  provided  in 
the  hospital  up  to  60  days  for  people 
eligible  for  social  security  benefits.  If 
further  care  in  a  nursing  home  is  indi- 
cated by  the  physician,  additional  costs 
up  to  120  days  of  combined  hospital  and 
nursing  home  care  would  be  provided. 

The  method  of  confining  payments  to 
those  ho.spital  services  where  cost  sched- 
ules have  already  been  tested  by  Blue 
Cross  plans,  also  preserves  the  profes- 
sional independeace  of  doctors.  It  is 
designed  simply  to  provide  a  form  of  in- 
surance protection  for  those  people  on 
social  secui'ity  whose  income  is  so  limit- 
ed that  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
premiums  for  this  kind  of  prepaid  care. 

We  must  make  this  forward  step  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  our  older  people 
are  not  getting  their  share  of  the  mod- 
ern but  increasirgly  costly  miracles  of 
medical  care.  Tl  e  high  cost  of  medical 
care  is  felt  more  acutely  by  older  peo- 
ple, moreover,  because  their  illnesses  are 
usually  of  longer  duration. 

According  to  the  most  recent  nation- 
wide survey  of  m^lical  needs  and  costs, 
conducted  for  the  Health  Information 
Foundation  in  19)7-58.  the  average  an- 
nual cost  for  private  care  for  people 
65  and  over  was  !')177  as  compared  with 
S86  a  year  for  pe-sons  under  age  85,  or 
more  than  double.    If  public  and  philan- 


thropic expenditures  are  added  to  the 
private  costs  of  medical  care  for  the 
aged,  the  per  capita  average  cost  woiild 
now  be  more  than  $290  per  year  or  a 
total  of  almost  $5  billion. 

The  wider  application  of  preventive 
measures  which  we  are  setting  today 
will  lead  to  less  infirmity  in  older  years 
in  the  future.  This  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  I  am  not  persuaded  by  the 
argument  sometimes  presented  that  my 
proposal  would  lead  eventually  to  ex- 
cessive medical  costs.  Another  is  that 
I  am  corifident  tlie  doctors  of  this 
country  are  competent  enough,  and 
honest  enough,  to  iiisure  against  any 
abuse  of  this  provision. 

While  progress  is  underway  toward 
the  goal  of  providing  better  voluntary 
prepayment  coverage  for  older  people, 
the  fact  still  remains  that  although  71 
percent  of  our  people  under  65  have 
some  form  of  prepayment  insurance, 
only  46  percent  of  people  65  and  over 
are  now  insured  Moreover,  among  these 
older  people,  the  proportion  with  in- 
surance declines  with  advancing  age  so 
that  fewer  than  one-third  are  insured 
among  thase  aged  75  and  over. 

Many  older  people  are  without  ade- 
quate medical  care  protection  not  be- 
cause of  negligence.  It  Is  simply  be- 
cause it  is  not  available  to  them  at  a 
price  they  can  pay.  or  they  had  been 
refused  insurance,  or  had  it  canceled. 
Thus,  my  plan  is  designed  specifically  to 
meet  the  medical  care  needs  of  people 
with  a  low  retirement  income  who  would 
otherwise  be  self-sufficient.  We  will  not 
only  be  presenting  individual  self-re- 
spect, but  we  will  also  be  helping  hos- 
pitals to  meet  the  mounting  costs  of 
providing  the  best  kind  of  medical  care 
for  people  who  cannot  now  afford  it. 

2.    REDUCTION    OF    RETIEEMENT    AGS 

My  second  change — a  reduction  of  the 
retirement  age  to  62  for  men  and  60  for 
women  without  a  reduction  in  benefits — 
is  also  one  of  the  most  important  fea- 
tures of  my  bill.  It  will  reach  down  to 
provide  social  security  benefits  for  mil- 
lions of  men  and  women  today  who  have 
been  arbitrarily  retired  from  their  jobs 
and  must  now  wait  months  and  often 
years,  a  period  during  which  savings  are 
depleted,  assets  are  liquidated,  and  often 
charity  must  be  solicited  from  friends, 
relatives,  or  public  funds,  until  they  can 
qualify  for  their  social  security  benefits. 
For  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that,  even 
under  the  piesent  law.  less  than  10  per- 
cent retire  voluntarily  to  qualify  for 
social  security  benefits.  Most  people  re- 
tire because  of  company  retirement  pro- 
visions or  because  of  ill  health. 

Too  often  the  eligibility  age  for  social 
security  is  confused  with  a  compulsory 
retirement  age.  Yet,  27  years  of  expe- 
rience with  the  system  has  shown  us 
that  the  man  or  woman  who  is  able  to 
work  beyond  retirement  age — and  is  al- 
lowed to  work  beyond  that  age — will  al- 
most invariably  continue  on  the  job. 
The  fact  that  the  average  social  security 
benefit  for  the  retired  worker  today  at 
age  65  is  $77  a  month  is  one  understand- 
able incentive. 

Another  compelling  reason  for  lower- 
ing the  retirement  age  is  the  tragic  fact 
that  older  workers,  who  are  the  special 


victims  of  plant  relocations  and  retool- 
ing operations,  find  it  almost  impossible 
to  secure  new  jobs  or  the  opportunity  to 
develop  new  and  marketable  skills.  It 
is  an  anomaly  of  our  times  that  the  new- 
machines  which  add  so  greatly  to  our 
productivity  as  a  nation  are  viewed  with 
fear  and  appreheriSion  by  older  men  and 
women  who  alter  a  long  working  life, 
find  their  jobs  threatened  by  the  age  of 
electronics.  One  necessaiT  way  of  ad- 
justing to  this  fact  is  by  lowering  the 
floor  for  eligibility  so  that  the  displaced 
workers  of  our  modern  productive  plant 
can  begin  to  receive  benefits  at  an  earlier 
age  if  they  have  been  forcibly  retired 
before  they  are  65. 

3.    ELICIBII,ITT     OF     WIDOWE35     MOTHERS 

My  third  iiroposal — to  make  widowed 
mothers  eligible  at  age  50,  instead  of  re- 
quiring them  to  wait  until  they  are  62  as 
in  present  lasv — will  round  out  the  pur- 
pose of  the  li'39  amendments  which  took 
special  account  of  the  fact  that  the  wid- 
o'AS  and  orphans  of  workers  who  die  pre- 
maturely are  entitled  to  protection 
against  wage  loss  caused  by  the  death 
of  the  family  brcadwiimer.  Under  this 
provision  each  child  was  made  eligible 
for  a  benefit  during  his  minority  and  the 
widowed  mother  received  her  own  bene- 
fit until  her  youngest  child  reached  the 
age  of  18.  Tlie  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment was  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
widowed  mother  to  remain  in  the  home 
and  care  for  her  children — in  the  same 
way  she  would  have  done  had  her  hus- 
band not  died — by  pro%iding  social  secu- 
rity benefits  in  lieu  of  his  wages.  This 
is,  indeed,  a  laudable  purpose  and  cne 
which  I  heanily  endorse.  But  it  does 
not  go  far  enough.  Too  often.  I  am 
afraid,  the  cf.ncellation  of  the  benefit 
check  because  the  children  are  grown 
works  a  cruel  hardship  on  the  mother 
who,  having  raised  her  family,  finds  her- 
self, in  middle  age,  thrown  off  the  social 
security  rolls.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
1958,  approximately  40  percent  of  the 
women  receiving  mother's  benefits  were 
between  the  ages  of  40  and  50.  After 
age  50,  as  could  be  exp>ected,  the  number 
of  eligible  mo'hers  tapered  off  abruptly. 

My  proposal  would  accomplish  two 
purposes : 

First.  For  those  mothers  who  are  50 
or  over  when  ihe  youngest  child  reaches 
18,  the  benefit  would  be  continued  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives. 

Second.  For  those  mothers  who  are 
younger  than  50,  when  the  youngest 
child  reaches  18,  the  waiting  period  for 
benefits  would  be  cut  by  12  years  be- 
cause they  would  be  eligible  for  benefits 
at  age  50  instead  of  at  age  62. 

Mr.  Speakei'.  I  submit  that  all  evi- 
dence shows  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
for  women  without  work  experience  to 
find  a  job  after  50.  Approximately  half 
of  the  women  age  45  to  54  are  in  the 
labor  force  today  and  of  those  who  have 
jobs,  the  great  majority  are  in  the  low- 
pay  service  jojs  in  private  households, 
business  establishments,  and  industry*. 
Therefore,  this  change  is  of  the  most 
u>gent  importance. 

4.   IMCKKAAE  MINIICrif  BKNKriT 

The  fourth  improvement  I  pror>ose 
would  Increase  the  amount  of  the  pres- 
ent mlnimimi  benefit  from  $40  to  $75  per 
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month — a  change  which  would  be  of 
particular  importance  to  those  people 
who  can  qualify  for  social  security  only 
on  the  basis  of  low  wages — especially 
domestic  workers  and  those  agricultural 
workers  who  do  day  work.  Obviously, 
the  present  minimum  benefits  of  $40  a 
month,  cannot  even  be  described  as  a 
subsistence  income  in  our  high-cost 
economy  of  today,  yet  about  10  percent 
of  the  people  now  receiving  social  secu- 
rity benefits  receive  this  minimum 
amount.  Because  this  benefit  is  sc  low, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  public  assistance 
agencies  to  supplement  these  social  se- 
curity benefits  to  bring  them  up  to  the 
barest  minimum  reqiiired  for  existence. 

5.    CHANGING    BENEFIT    FORMULA 

The  fifth  provision  would  make  a  re- 
lated increase  in  benefits  for  all  people 
now  receiving  benefits  and  those  who 
will  apply  for  them  in  the  future. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  the  mini- 
mum under  my  proposal  would  be  $75. 
or  an  87  percent  increase  over  the  present 
minimum  of  $40.  This  percentage 
would  gradually  decrease  until  those 
who  are  now  receiving  approximately 
$71.50  and  over  would  receive  a  5-per- 
cent increase.  Moreover,  since  my  bill 
would  credit  earnings  up  to  $500  a 
month — instead  of  $400  under  present 
law — the  maximum  old-age  benefit 
which  eventually  could  be  paid  when  the 
new  $6,000  annual  wage  base  goes  into 
full  effect  would  be  $155.40  per  month  in- 
stead of  the  present  maximum  of  $127. 

This  revision  in  the  benefit  formula 
recognizes  the  fact  that  social  security 
benefits  must  reflect  the  increases  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  cost  of  living. 
I  am  sure  I  do  not  need  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  a  cost-of-living  adjustment  is 
urgently  needed  by  our  older  people.  For 
they  are  the  special  victims  of  the  sharp 
rise  in  the  price  of  meat,  and  milk,  and 
medical  care.  They  are  trying  to  exist 
on  a  fixed  income  which  buys  less  and 
less  with  each  passing  day. 

8.    INCREASE   IN   SOCIAL   SECCRJTY   WAGE  BASE 

The  sixth  change  proposed  in  the  sys- 
tem is  to  bring  the  social  security  wage 
base,  for  benefit  and  tax  purposes,  more 
closely  in  line  with  modern  price  and 
wage  levels.  The  original  wage  base  of 
$3,000  covered  the  full  earnings  of  97 
percent  of  all  workers  in  covered  employ- 
ment in  1939.  For  the  wage  base  of 
$4,200  the  figure  was  only  72  percent,  and 
for  the  present  wage  base  of  $4,800,  the 
figure  is  75  percent.  Of  men  with  earn- 
ings during  the  whole  year,  only  47  per- 
cent have  all  their  earnings  covered  un- 
der the  present  ceiling  of  $4,800.  Thus, 
for  a  majority  of  men  who  are  regularly 
employed,  the  present  ceiling  puts  a  dead 
stop  to  further  benefit  increases  no  mat- 
ter how  much  their  earnings  rise.  Un- 
der my  proposed  $6,000  wage  base,  90  per- 
cent will  have  their  entire  wages  covered. 

7.     LIBERALIZATION     OF     PERMANENT    AND    TOTAL 
DISABILITY 

My  seventh  proposal  would  establish 
a  more  liberal  definition  of  permanent 
and  total  disability  for  the  benefits  which 
were  authorized  by  the  1956  amendments 
and  modify  the  stringent  length  of  serv- 
ice requirements.  These  more  realistic 
provisions  would  not  only  apply  to  the 
benefits  payable  to  people  aged  50  and 


over,   but   also   to   the   disability   freeze 
which  applies  to  workers  at  any  age. 

I  presume  that  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress has  received  mail  from  people  who 
have  considered  themselves  qualified  for 
these  payments  but  have  been  rejected 
by  the  Social  Security  Administration. 
The  definition  of  disability  in  the  law  is 
strict  and  it  is  even  more  strictly  admin- 
istered. 

This  conclusion  seems  to  be  borne  out 
by  the  facts.  In  September  1956,  right 
after  the  act  was  passed,  it  was  estimated 
that  atout  400.000  people  would  qualify 
the  fir5t  year.  The  President's  budget 
messagi?  in  January  1957  dropped  the 
figure  lo  380.000  and  later  in  the  year 
the  bureau  of  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance issued  a  revised  estimate  of 
275.000  Actually  as  of  June  1961  some 
558,000  disability  beneficiaries  were  on 
the  rolls. 

The  change  I  propose  would  modify 
the  requirement  in  present  law  that  the 
disabled  person  must  be  unable  to 
engage  in  any  substantial  gainful  activ- 
ity by  stating  that  he  must  be  unable 
to  eng£.ge  in  a  substantial  gainful  ac- 
tivity which  is  the  same  or  similar  to  the 
occupation  or  employment  last  per- 
formed by  him  on  a  regular  basis  before 
the  onset  of  such  impairment.  This 
latter  terminology  is  closer  to  what  Con- 
gress really  intended  in  passing  the  1956 
amendrr.ents  and  will  insure  administra- 
tion of  the  act  in  a  way  that  will  give 
the  American  worker  real  protection 
against  crippling  injury  or  disease. 

My  bill  will  also  reduce  the  quite 
stringent  requirements,  that  an  indi- 
vidual t3  qualify,  must  have  20  out  of 
the  last  40  quarters  -of  coverage  before 
he  is  disabled.  I  propose  that  this  period 
be  reduced  to  15  out  of  the  last  30  quar- 
ters. Si;ch  a  revision,  I  believe,  will  take 
care  of  some  of  the  tragic  cases  of 
middle-age  workers  who  are  incapaci- 
tated in  the  early  years  of  their  coverage 
under  this  system. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  we  must 
keep  our  social  security  system  up  to  date 
because  we  believe  in  the  inherent 
dignity  and  worth  of  each  individual. 

If  the  welfare  and  security  of  our 
social  security  beneficiaries  is  to  be 
properly  protected,  the  Congress  must  no 
longer  postpone  action  on  these  vital 
matter.^;.  My  bill  embodies  the  much- 
needed  changes  presently  required  in 
our  socif  1  security  program.  I  sincerely 
hope  the  Members  of  this  Congress  will 
enact  th;s  program  into  law. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  6.  1962 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  4  years 
ago — on  December  10.  1958,  at  9:30  in 
the  morning,  a  giant  Boeing  707  jet  air- 
craft roared  skj-ward  from  New  York  In- 


ternational Airport  inaugurating  domes- 
tic jet  flight  service  in  the  United  States. 

That  aircraft  carried  the  blue  star  of 
National  Airlines,  the  "Airline  of  the 
Stars,"  and  winged  south  to  its  destina- 
tion and  home  base  of  Miami.  FT,a. 

Jet  Plight  No.  1,  which  was  the  plane's 
official  designation,  carried  111  pa.ssen- 
gers,  14,000  pieces  of  first-flight  mail  and 
56  first-jet-flight  air  express  shipments. 

The  flight  was  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  Roger  B.  Whitaker,  pilot;  with 
George  E.  Caviani,  copiloi,  and  Rozal 
"Roy"  Strong,  as  flight  engineer.  The 
stewardesses  on  this  historic  flight  to  the 
Sunshine  State  were  Esther  Arango. 
Anita  Philip,  Lee  Haddock,  and  Sally 
Brenner.  It  is  a  standing  testimony  that 
all  of  the  crew  members  are  still  em- 
ployees of  National  Airlines  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Stewardess  Brenner,  and  she 
only  strayed  far  enough  to  marry  a  Na- 
tional captain. 

Captains  Whitaker  and  Caviani  and 
Flight  Engineer  Strong  are  still  flying 
DC-8S  out  of  Miami,  Fla.  Stewardess 
Arango,  who  is  married  to  Michael 
Daugherty,  of  Miami,  works  as  a  stew- 
arde.ss  line  supervisor.  Stewardesses 
Haddock  and  Philip  are  with  the  line 
based  at  New  York. 

The  pa.ssenger  list  of  jet  flight  No.  1. 
which  included  a  party  of  60  persons  go- 
ing to  colorful  Tropical  Park  at  Miami, 
contained   the   names   of   many   distin- 
guished newspaper,  radio,  television,  rac- 
ing, and  industry  leaders  and  personages. 
These  first  jetters  were  Harry  Robinson. 
Mrs.  Harry  Robinson,  Mrs.  Herman  E. 
Robinson.   Gombos    Zolton.   Mrs.    Lenke 
Billings,  Thomas  R.  Lloyd,  Paul  Benson, 
Al    Captstaff.    Mrs.    Captstaflf,    Harold 
Weissmann,    Mrs.    H.    Weissman.    Herb 
Kamm,  Mrs.  Herb  Kamm.  Bill  Slocum. 
Milt  Gross.  Mrs.  Milt  Gross,  Ted  Smits. 
Mrs.  Ted  Smits,  James  Colt,  Lou  ONeil. 
Robert   Sylvester,   Robert  Clyton.   Mike 
Lee,  Saul  Rosen.  Frank   Graham.  Mrs. 
Prank  Graham,  Saul  Silberman.   R    B. 
Gautier,    Joseph    Weintraub.    Mrs     Mfl 
Robinson,     Wm.     C.     Gaither.     H.     A. 
Johes,  Clure  Mosher.  Charles  Sheehan, 
Steve  Ellis,  Mrs.  S.  Ellis,  John  Kelly,  Sr., 
Sonny  Werblin.  Phi  I.selin,  Mrs.  Phil  Ise- 
lin,  Towsend  B.  Martin,  J.  Samuel  Perl- 
man,  Dan  Kelly.  Mrs.  Dan  Kelly,  Charles 
Sabatini,    Mrs.    Charles    Sabatini.    Mrs. 
Sonny  Werblin.  Jo,seph  Tyroler,  Mrs.  J. 
Tyroler,    Marshall    Ca.ssidy,    James    A. 
Barnes,    Wesley    H.    Newhouse.    James 
Edwards.    Mrs.    James    Edward.';.    Frank 
Stevens,  Robert  Considine,  Mrs.  Robert 
Considine,  J.  J.  Anderson.  Mrs.  J.  J.  An- 
derson, Richard  Mulligan.  C  Beard,  R.  J. 
Brown,  Gasner,  Gasner,  Havas.  C.  Lewis, 
W.  Carter,  Irving  Kahn.  Chase,  R.  Mc- 
Keken,  J.  Carter,  S.  Saffon,  Harry  Rud- 
kin,  M.  Somach,  Mrs.  M.  Somach,  Hood 
Bassett,  Mrs.  H.  Bassctt.  Howard  Cum- 
mings,  Mrs.  H.  Cummings.  J.  Brady.  Mrs. 
J.   Brady,  Miss  Hazel   Kemp,   Miss  Ida 
Purcell,  Mrs.  I.  Kahn,  Russ  Sabor,  War- 
ren  Freeman,    Carl    Erbe,    Mrs.    Harry 
Rudkin,  I.  Coleman,  A.  Farr.  R.  Stritch, 
Dave  Levenson,  M.  Clark,  Ralph  WiLson, 
B.  Cotter,  David  Knopt,  Thomson  Schea, 
Mrs.    T.    Schea.    B.    Slutsky.    Kenneth 
Strayer,  John  Fox,  G.  Haydu,  J.  Dunn, 
S.  Connor,  Mrs.  S.  Connor,  C.  Yeagen, 
Mrs.  C.  Yeagen,  Rocchi,  and  Mrs.  Rocchi. 
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National  Airliies  personnel  took  this 
first  jet  flight  as  simply  another  natural 
step  in  the  prog  ess  of  their  company — 
for  National  is  tn  airline  of  many  out- 
standing firsts  ill  the  aviation  industry. 

Among  these  are  such  records  as:  First 
airline  to  fly  four-engined  aircraft  be- 
tween Miami  and  New  York;  first  airline 
to  fly  nonstop  .schedules  between  Miami 
and  New  York:  Srst  airline  to  schedule 
nonstop  flights  between  New  York  and 
Havana;  first  airline  to  equip  its  entire 
four-engined  fle<'t  with  radar;  first  air- 
line with  DC-6'.i;  first  with  scheduled 
nonstop  flights  between  Florida  and 
Houston;  first  vith  package  vacations, 
both  .summer  and  winter;  first  with  low- 
cost  day  and  night  coach  service  on  the 
east  coast;  first  with  scheduled  nonstop 
flights  between  Florida  and  California; 
first  domestic  tnmkline  to  provide  coach 
service  to  every  oity  in  its  system. 

National  Airl  nes  was  born  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla  when  the  airline  was 
founded  by  G.  T.  "Ted"  Baker  with  the 
award  of  a  Government  contract  to  fly 
the  mails  on  a  [46-mile  route  form  St. 
Petersburg  to  Daytona  Beach,  via 
Tampa.  Lakelanl  and  Orlando,  in  1934. 
The  entire  fleet  cf  the  infant  airline  con- 
sisted of  two  4 -passenger  Ryan  mono- 
planes, the  same  type  of  plane  that  Colo- 
nel Lindbergh  flew  acro.ss  the  Atlantic. 
During  the  first  year  of  operation,  the 
National  Airlines  System  carried  387 
paying  passengers.  24,000  pounds  of  mail 
and  2,000  pounds  of  air  express. 

The  small  air  ine  expanded  rapidly. 
In  1936  the  sinrle-engine  Ryans  gave 
way  to  trimotorcd  Stinsons.  and  in  1937 
National  purcha;  ed  the  first  of  three 
Lockheed  Electriis — high  performance, 
10-passengcr,  all-metal  transports. 

On  July  8,  1937,  National  Airlines  Sys- 
tem became  National  Airlines,  Inc.,  with 
incorporation  under  the  laws  of  Florida. 
National  Airlines  is  still  a  Florida  cor- 
poration. 

The  route  s\-stem  was  extended  on  July 
15,  1937,  to  Mian-i  from  Tampa.  In  the 
following  year.  National  was  the  suc- 
cessful bidder  fDr  the  airmail  route 
from  Jacksonville  to  New  Orleans,  and  in 
November  1938,  inaugurated  service  on 
that  route. 

The  U.S.  Con;,'ress  passed  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act  of  1938,  which  created 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  in 
March  1939,  National  was  issued  its  origi- 
nal certificate  of  convenience  and  neces- 
sity authorizing  the  carriage  of  mail, 
passengers,  and  property  over  its  system. 

The  airline  rec<»ived  the  first  of  its  14- 
passenger  Lockheed  Lodestars  in  Novem- 
ber 1940.  During  its  delivery  the  plane 
set  a  transcontinental  record  of  9  hours 
and  29  minutes,  which  held  for  more 
than  15  years. 

In  1944,  the  yo  mg  airline  moved  into 
the  bigtlme  with  a  CAB  award  of  the 
route  from  Miami  to  New  York  via  major 


east  coast  cities.  It  was  at  the  same  time 
that  National  extended  south  to  Key 
West,  Fla.,  the  southernmost  city  in  the 
continental  United  States. 

The  first  .scheduled  nonstop  fiight  be- 
tween Miami  and  New  York  was  made  by 
National  on  February  14.  1946,  in  one  of 
the  airlines  new  DC-4's.  This  flight  also 
established  the  overwater  route  that  is 
still  used  today  between  these  cities. 

National  moved  its  headquarters  from 
St.  Petersburg  to  Jack.sonville.  Fla.,  in 
1940  and  in  mid- 1946  established  the 
main  operating  base  and  headquarters 
at  their  present  location  in  Miami.  It 
was  during  this  year  that  National 
moved  into  foreign  service  with  a  route 
extension  to  Havana,  Cuba,  a  fiight  that 
is  unfortunately  temporarily  suspended 
at  this  time. 

National  Airlines  placed  the  first  all- 
new,  postwar  airplane,  the  DC-6.  m  serv- 
ice between  Miami  and  New  York,  m 
July,  1947.  and  inaugui-ated  all-cargo 
service  with  twin-engine  C-46's  in  1948. 

The  famed  "millionaire's  vacation  on 
a  piggy  bank  budget,"  National's  sum- 
mer  package  vacation  plan,  was  launched 
in  1949  along  with  low-cost,  air-coach 
service.  This  pioneering  by  National  is 
credited  with  extending  the  vacation 
period  of  Florida  to  the  full  year's  length, 
instead  of  just  the  winter  season,  and 
the  success  of  the  National  Airlines  cam- 
paign has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
stability  of  the  Florida  resort  area. 

National  extended  its  potential  passen- 
ger market  in  1951  by  means  of  several 
inteixhange  agreements  with  American 
and  Delta  providing  service  between 
Miami.  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Francisco, 
and  Miami-Pittsburgh-Buffalo-Cleve- 
land-Detroit.  Another  interchange 
agreement  with  Pan  American  and  Pan- 
agra  linked  New  York  and  Buenos  Aires, 
by  way  of  Washington  and  Miami,  in 
1955. 

National  was  the  first  airline  to  operate 
a  helicopter — the  Sikorsky  S-55.  This 
service  operated  in  1954  and  1955  pro- 
viding intercity  service  from  Palm  Beach 
to  Key  Largo,  Fla.  It  proved  to  have  a 
great  public  convenience,  but  had  to  be 
discontinued  pending  the  development 
of  a  more  economical  type  helicopter. 

DC-6B's  were  added  to  National's  fleet 
in  1952,  DC-7's  in  1954,  and  DC-7B's  in 

1957  along  with  the  Super-H  Constella- 
tion. 

The  first  domestic  jet  flight  came  in 

1958  with  a  Boeing  707  and  prop-jet 
Lockheed  Elect ras  were  added  to  the  line 
1959.  These  were  modified  into  Super- 
Electra  II's  in  1961.  Currently,  Na- 
tional services  the  Nation  with  Super-H 
Constellations.  DC-7B's  and  DC-7's, 
DC-6B's  and  DC-6's.  and  the  turbofan 
jet  E>C-8,  which  went  on  to  the  Florida- 
California  run  in  1961.  This  DC-8  is 
the  type  plane  that  holds  worlds  records 
for  flying  faster,  farther,  and  higher  than 
any  other  commercial  aircraft. 


In  Miami,  a  $1,500,000  executive  and 
general  office  building  has  been  erected 
on  the  NAL  complex  at  Miami  Interna- 
tional Airport.  Nearby  is  NAL's  $2- 
million  engine  overhaul  base  and  main- 
tenance hanger,  the  first  designed  es- 
pecially for  jets.  Tlie  National  hangar, 
which  is  the  largest  span-cantilevered 
reinforced  concrete  building  in  the 
world,  has  won  an  honor  award  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  for  its 
design. 

The  president  and  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  National  Airlines  is  dynamic  L.  B. 
Maytag,  Jr.  He  is  the  former  president 
and  board  chairman  of  Frontier  Air- 
lines. 

Dudley  Swim,  a  former  Western  Air- 
lines director,  with  more  than  25  years 
in  the  transportation  field,  is  chairman  of 
the  board  of   directors. 

National  Airlines  now  serves  all  three 
coasts  of  the  Nation — the  east,  the  west 
and  the  gulf  coast.s — flying  to  40  cities  in 
15  S'.ates.  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

National  Airhnes  has  long  been  a 
leader  in  doriiestic  aviation.  Florida  is 
justly  proud  of  'the  Airline  of  the  Stars" 
and  salutes  her  as  the  fourth  anniver- 
sary of  domestic  jet  service  approaches. 

On  January  1,  1963,  this  progressive 
airline  will  add  another  first  to  its  long 
and  impressive  list  when  it  becomes  all 
jet-powered — marking  it  as  the  first 
domestic  trunk  in  the  United  States  w 
offer  exclusive  jet  service  to  its  cus- 
tomers. 


Catholic  War  Veterans  Endorse  Section 
12  of  H.R.  7927  To  Stop  the  Free  De- 
livery of  Commanist  Propaganda  by 
the  U.S.  Poital  System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    NTBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  6.  1962 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
section  12  of  H  R.  7927.  which  passed 
the  House  last  Ja;iuary  and  which  is  the 
postal  rate  bill,  provides  that  the  U.S. 
postal  system  shall  no  longer  deliver  free, 
or  at  subsidized  rates,  the  several  million 
pieces  of  Communist  political  propa- 
ganda that  are  flooding  this  country 
every  year.  In  addition  to  the  many 
organizations.  Including  the  American 
Legion  and  the  'Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  who  have  endorsed  section  12,  I 
am  pleased  to  have  learned  today  that 
at  the  27th  national  convention  the 
Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  meeting  last  month 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  adopted  a  resolution 
stronglv  supporting  section  12  as  a  part 
of  the  bill  H.R    7927. 


SENATE 

Ff^id.w.  Seitember  7,  1962 

The  Senate  mi^t  at  10  o'clock  ajn., 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 


The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Han-is,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  Father,  the  source  from 
which  we  come,  the  goal  to  which  we 
travel,  the  light  and  strength  of  these 


our  pilgrim  days,  as  we  set  our  faces 
once  more  toward  daily  tasks  that  clamor 
for  attention,  we  pray  for  strength  suf- 
ficient to  endure  as  those  seeing  the  in- 
visible. 

At   the  beginning   of   this   day's   de- 
liberations we  would  be  still  and  know 
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that  Thou  art  God.  Into  Thy  hands  we 
commit  ourselves  and  our  cause  even  as 
we  pray  "Thy  Kingdom  Come."  We 
would  keep  within  the  grasp  of  Thy  firm 
hand  the  threads  of  this  day's  words  and 
deeds  that  we  may  not  mar  the  fair  de- 
sign of  what  Thou  dost  wait  to  do  for  us 
and  through  us. 

In  Thy  radiance  may  trivial  rounds  be- 
come sacraments  and  even  bitterness  and 
disappointment  and  temporary  failure 
be  transfigured  and  redeemed. 

We  ask  it  in  the  ever  blessed  name  of 
Jesus,  savior  of  men.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
September  6,  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  were  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today: 

The  Permanent  Investigations  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  find  Civil 
Service. 

The  Rivers  and  Harbors  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  communi- 
cation and  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated : 

Atthorization  for  President  To  Order  Units 

AND     MEMBXRS     in     THE     READY     RESERVE    TO 

Active    Dutt    for    Not    More    Than     12 

Months 

A  communication  from  tiie  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  order  units  and  members  In  the 
Ready  Reserve  to  active  duty  for  not  more 
than  12  months,  and  for  other  purposes  (  with 
an  accompanying  paper '  ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Report    on    Review    of    Voluntary    -Agree- 
ments AND  Programs 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  his  report  on  vol- 
untary agreements  and  programs,  as  of  Au- 
gust 9,  1962  (with  an  accompanying  report) : 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  o.n  Review  of  Maintenance  of 
Wheeled  Tactical  Vehicles  at  Fort  Bragg, 
N.C,  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  and  Fobt  Hood,  Tex. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  secret  rep>ort  on  the  review  of 
maintenance  of  wheeled  tactical  vehicles  at 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C,  Fort  Knox,  Ky  ,  and  Port 


Hood,  Tex.,  Department  of  the  Army  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Review  of  Utilization  and  Maik- 

TENANCE    of    ARMT    EQUIPMENT    FURNISHED 

Under   Military   Assistance  Program   for 

Thailand 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  Unlt?d  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  confidential  report  on  the  review 
of  the  utilization  and  maintenance  of  army 
equlpmer  t  furnished  under  the  military 
assistance  program  for  Thailand  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on   Government  Operations. 

Report  o>r  Review  of  Utilization  of  Excicss 
and  Surplus  Personal  Property  Within 
Dep.\rtment  of  Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  the  utili- 
zation of  excess  and  surplus  personal  prop- 
erty within  the  Department  of  Defense, 
dated  August  1962  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  Liottidatton  of  Reconstruction 
FiN.^NcE  Corporation 
A  lette-  from  tlie  Administrator.  General 
Services  Administration,  W.ishington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  progress  of  the  liquidation  activities  of 
the  national  defense,  war,  and  reconversion 
activities  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  as  of  June  30,  1962  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency 

Report  on  Contracts  Negotiated  for  Ex- 
perimental. Developmental,  or  Research 
Work 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration.  Washington,  D.C., 
transmit, ing,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
contracts  negotiated  for  experimental,  de- 
velopmertal,  or  research  work,  for  the  period 
January  i.  1962.  through  June  30,  1962  (with 
an  accorrpanying  report);  to  the  Coizunittee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Temporaiiy     Admission     Into     the     UNmro 
States  of  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temp>orary 
admission  into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  (vrith  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 

were  submitted: 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S  3297.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joannis 
Dounis   (Rept    No.  2005 1; 

S  3298,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stanlslaw 
Bial'xdowski    (Rept    No,   2006); 

H  R  10160.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
A.  R.  Lendian  iRept.  No.  2007); 

H.R.  11866.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim 
Chung  Shin  (Mary  Rathbun)  (Rept.  No. 
2008*;   and 

H.R.  12459  An  act  to  provide  for  the  relief 
of  certain  enlisted  members  of  the  Coast 
Guard  iRept   No   2009)  . 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S  3282.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yu  Sul 
Wing,  also  known  as  Yee  Shul  Ling  (Rept. 
No.  2010);  and 

S.  3452.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hassen 
M    Nuuri    (Rept.   No.   2011). 

By  Mr.  KEFAUVER,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 


S.  2873.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Claude  S. 
Reeder  and  Reeder  Motor  Co.,  Inc.  (Rept. 
No.  2004 ) . 

By  Mr.  KEATING,  from  the  Cc«nmlttee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with   amendments: 

S.  2182.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  schemes  In  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  to  influence  by 
bribery  the  outcome  of  sporting  contests, 
and   for  other  pur;x>ses   (Rept.  No.  2(X)3). 

By  Mr.  EA.STLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment; 

H.R.  9728.  An  act  to  amend  the  Coopera- 
tive Forest  Management  Act  (Rept.  No. 
2012). 

By  Mr  E.-\STLAN'D.  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  12688.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  encourage  and  assist 
the  several  States  in  carrying  on  a  program 
of  forestry  research,  and  for  other  pupHjses 
(Rept.  No.  2013). 

By  Mr.  McCarthy,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3589.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  acquire  certain  lands  In 
Wright  County,  Minn  ,  and  exchange  them 
with  the  State  of  Minnesota  for  State-owned 
lands  in  the  Superior  National  Forest,  and 
for  other  purfxises  (Rept    No.  2017). 

By  Mr  TALMADGE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3475.  A  bill  to  provide  further  for  co- 
operation with  States  in  administration  and 
enforcement  of  certain  Federal  laws  (Rept 
No.  2018). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
without  amendment: 

S.  2805.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program  of 
agricultural  land  development  In  the  State 
of  Alaska  (Rept,  No.  2014);  and 

H.R.  12589  An  act  to  amend  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act  of  May  8,  1914,  as  amended  (Rept 
No.  2015). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
with  amendments: 

H.R.  11665.  An  act  t^  revise  the  formula 
for  apportioning  cash  assistance  funds 
among  the  States  under  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act,  and  for  other  purposes  ^Rejjt. 
No.  2016). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  3019.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  State  of  Maryland  (Rept.  No. 
2020 ) ;  and 

8.3283.  A  bill  to  amend  the  enabling  Act 
of  the  State  of  Arizona  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  sale  or  lease  of  certain  lands 
granted  to  such  State  to  local  governments 
tor  use  for  public  purposes  (Rept.  No.  2019). 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
THE  STUDY  ENTITLED  "PROB- 
LEMS AND  TRENDS  IN  ATLANTIC 
PARTNERSHIP"— REPORT      OF      A 

COMMITTEE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an  origi- 
nal resolution  'S.  Res.  381)  to  print  a.s  a 
Senate  document  the  study  entitled 
"Problems  and  Trends  in  Atlantic  Part- 
nership"; which,  under  the  rule,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  a  staff  study  entitled  "Prob- 
lems and  Trends  In  Atlantic  Partnership — 
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Some  Comments  or.  the  Institutions,"  pre- 
pared at  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  that 
six  thousand  additional  copies  of  such  docu- 
ment be  printed  foi  the  use  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  ReU.tlons. 


EXECUTiv:!:  reports  op 

COMMITTEES 


As  in  executive 
The    following 
nominations  were 

By  Mr  FULBRIG 
on  Foreign  Relation 

Francis    H     Russ< 
Service  officer  of  th 
to  be  Ambassador 
potentiary  to  the  I 

John  L  Seigenth 
a  member  of  the  I 
on  Information; 

Abba  P  Schwart; 
mlnlstrator,  Bureau 
Affairs,  Department 

Adlai  E  Stevenso 
T  P  Plimpton,  of  N 
tlves  to  the  17th  si 
sembly  of  the  Unll 

Albert  A.  Gore.  U 
of  Tennessee.  Gor 
from  the  State  of 
Dean,  of  New  York 
the  17th  session  of 
the  United  Nations; 

Charles  W  Yost 
Klutznick.  of  inino 
ham.  of  New  York.  i 
lives  to  the  17th  S' 
sembly  of  the  Unite 

Carl    T.    Rowan. 
Marietta  P.  Tree,  of 
representatives    to 
General  Assembly  c 


session, 

favorable    reports    of 
submitted : 

HT,  from  the  Committee 
3: 

II.  of  Maine,  a  Foreign 
e  class  of  career  minister. 
Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
:epubllc  of  Tunisia; 
aler.  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
'S.  Advisory  Commission 

;.  of  Maryland,  to  be  Ad- 
of  Security  and  Consular 
of  State; 
n,  of  Illinois,  and  Francis 
ew  York,  to  t>e  representa- 
!8slon  of  the  General  As- 
ed  Nations; 

S.  Senator  from  the  State 

Ion    Allott,    U  '?.    Senator 

Colorado,  and  Arthur  H 

to  be  representatives  to 

the  General  Assembly  of 

of  New  York,  Philip  M. 
is,  and  Jonathan  B.  Bing- 
o  be  tilternate  representa- 
•sslon  of  the  General  As- 
d  Nations;  and 
of  Minnesota,  and  Mrs 
New  York,  to  be  alternate 
the  17th  session  of  the 
■f  the  United  Nations. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  also 
from  the  Comm.ttee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. I  report  favorably  226  nominations 
for  appointment  and  promotion  in  the 
diplomatic  and  loreign  service.  All  of 
these  names  ha\e  already  appeared  in 
the  Congression/.l  Record.  In  order  to 
save  the  expense  of  printing  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  b?  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information  ol 
any  Senator. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  i.'  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk  are  as  follows : 

Glvon  Parsons,  cf  Texas,  and  sundry  other 
persons,  for  appointment  and  promotion  in 
the  diplomatic  and  foreign  service. 

By  Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary; 

Thurgood  Marsliall.  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  Judge,  second  circuit. 


By  Mr.  BURDICK  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mansfield)  : 
S.  3704  A  bill  to  authorize  establishment 
of  the  Fort  Union  Trading  Post  National 
Historic  Site.  N.  Dak.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Burdick  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr  BEALL ; 
S  3705,  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  cf 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
of  1958,  as  amended,  to  increase  salaries,  to 
adjust  pay  allnement  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey; 
8. 3706.  A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Mr.   and 
Mrs.  Edward  Schumann;   to  the   Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  METCALF: 
S.  3707    A   bi  1   for   the   relief   of  Dr.   Glen 
Fulcher.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By    Mr.    RUSSELL    (for    himself    and 
Mr    Saltonstall) : 
S.J.  Res.  224.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  order  units  and  members 
in  the  Ready  Reserve  to  active  duty  for  not 
more   than    12   months,  and   for   other   pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Russell  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


BILLS      AND      JOINT      RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  cons(  nt,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  folio  ^'s: 

By  Mr.  THIRMOND: 
S.3703.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  to  con- 
vey certain  surpl  as  property  to  the  Aiken 
County  Historical  Commission  for  use  as  a 
historic  monument;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operatlona. 


RESOLUTION 

TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
THE  STUDY  ENTITLED  "PROB- 
LEMS AND  TRENDS  IN  ATLANTIC 
PARTNERSHIP" 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an  orig- 
inal resolution  (S.  Res  381)  to  print  as 
a  Senate  document  the  study  entitled 
"Problems  and  Trends  in  Atlantic  Part- 
nership," which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  F^lbright 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


In  1865.  after  the  fur  trade  along  the 
Missouri  River  had  diminished,  the  U.S 
Army  purchas«'d  the  fort  and  converted 
It  into  a  miiitAiT  Post.  Two  years  later 
it  was  dismantled  and  the  materials 
were  utilized  in  building  nearby  Fort 
Buford. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  National 
Park  Service  and  oflBcials  of  the  State 
of  North  Dakota,  a  thorough  study  has 
been  made  of  -he  old  post  and  it  is  now 
possible  to  reconstruct  it  just  as  it  was 
in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century. 

The  people  of  North  Dakota  are  most 
anxious  to  have  this  important  segment 
of  the  State's  early  history  restored  and 
are  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  see 
fit  to  act  favorably  upon  this  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFtELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  y;eld? 

Mr.  BURDICK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Port  Union  has  a 
connection  with  a  development  of  the 
Montana  Territory  as  well.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  for  making  his  proposal  and. 
with  his  permission,  I  should  like  to  be  a 
cosponsor. 

Mr.  BLTRDICK.  I  would  be  very  hap- 
py to  have  the  majority  leader  asso- 
ciated with  nie  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  'S.  3704)  to  authorize  estab- 
lishment of  the  Fort  Union  Trading  Post 
National  Historic  Site.  N.  Dak.,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bur- 
dick I  for  himself  and  Mr.  Mansfield  ». 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Alfalrs. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  FORT  UNION 
TRADING  POST  NATIONAL  HIS- 
TORICAL SITE,  N.  DAK. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of  the 
Fort  Union  Trading  Post  National  His- 
torical Site.  N.  Dak. 

Mr.  President,  on  June  29,  1961,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Stewart  L. 
Udall,  designated  Fort  Union  as  a  na- 
tional historical  site.  The  fort,  located 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Yellowstone  and 
Missouri  Rivers,  was  one  of  the  most 
important  fur  trading  and  miUtary  posts 
on  the  Missouri  River.  At  one  time, 
during  the  1830"s  and  1840"s,  when  the 
post  was  owned  by  the  American  Fur 
Co..  it  became  the  greatest  fur  trading 
post  on  the  North  American  Continent. 
In  1822.  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Co. 
established  Fort  Floyd  which  6  years 
later  was  purchased  by  the  American 
Pur  Co.  and  renamed  Fort  Union. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRESIDENT 
TO  ORDER  UNITS  AND  MEMBERS 
IN  THE  READY  RESER\^  TO  AC- 
TIVE DUTY  FOR  NOT  MORE  THAN 
12  MONTHS 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  i^enior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  S.^LTONSTALL]. 
I  introduce.  ft)r  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resoluticn  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  order  units  and  members  in  the 
Ready  Reserve  to  active  duty  for  not 
more  than  12  months,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, requested  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letUr  from  the  President,  re- 
questing this  authority,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection the  letter  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  224)  to 
authorize  tht  President  to  order  units 
and  member?  in  the  Ready  Reserve  to 
active  duty  for  not  more  than  12  months, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  RussELi  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Saltonstall > ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 
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The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Russell 
is  as  follows: 

The  WnrrE  House, 
Washington.  D.C.,  September  7, 1962. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  transmit  here- 
with a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  order  units  and 
members  in  the  Ready  Reserve  to  active 
duty  for  not  more  than  12  months,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

In  my  judgment  this  renewed  authori- 
ration  is  necessary  to  permit  prompt  and 
effective  responses,  as  necessary,  to  chal- 
lenges which  may  be  presented  in  any 
part  of  the  free  world,  and  I  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  give  its  prompt  support 
to  this  authorization,  as  it  did,  so  effec- 
tively, a  year  ago. 
Sincerely, 

John  P.  Kennedy. 


STANDBY  AUTHORITY  TO  ACCELER- 
ATE PUBLIC  WORKS  PROGRAMS- 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  COOPER  ffor  himself  and  Mr. 
Miller  1  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  Senate  bill 
2965  to  provide  standby  authority  to  ac- 
celerate public  works  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  State  and  local 
public  bodies. 

Mr.  MILLER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  amendments  of  the  House  to  Senate 
bill  2965,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


CHANGE   OF   REFERENCE 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 29,  1962,  a  letter  from  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
enclosing  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  exempt  certain  Reserve  officers  of  the 
Army  or  Air  Force  from  the  dual  com- 
pensation restrictions  of  the  Economy 
Act  of  June  30,  1932.  as  amended,  was 
received  In  the  Senate  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Although  the  legislative  proposal  in- 
volves amendments  to  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code,  the  subject  matter 
Involved  Is  dual  compensation.  Since 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
not  exercised  jurisdiction  over  this  sub- 
ject, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  be  dl.s- 
charged  from  further  consideration  of 
this  communication  and  that  it  bo  ro- 
rofrrrod  to  tho  CcnunUtt'''  on  Post  Offlco 
and  Civil  Service. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  U'mporr  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  UESOLUTION  CRE- 
ATING THE  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  SMALL  BUSINESS—ADDI- 
TIONAL CO8PC#^80R  OF  HEHO- 
LUTION 

Mr.  MILLER,     Mr    Prrsldcnt,  on  bo- 
hAlf  of  the  HonAtor  from  IndtAim  I  Mr. 
CAriEMARTl,  I  K«k  oonMnt  of  the  Bonato 
that  iho  Hrnfttor  from  ColorMdo   I  Mr 
Aui  o TT 1   mny  bo  nuulp  u  compomnoi'  of 


Senate  Resolution  333,  amending  reso- 
lution creating  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    With- 
out objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  VERSUS  THE 
SINO-SOVIET  BLOC  IN  LATIN 
AMERICA— THESIS  BY  BRIG.  GEN. 
WILLIAM  C,  LEWIS.  JR. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  was  just  a  montli  ago,  on  Au- 
gust 7,  1962.  that,  in  his  pursuance  of 
the  War  College  extension  course  of  the 
Air  University,  my  executive  assistant, 
William  C.  Lewis,  Jr.,  a  brigadier  gen- 
eral in  the  Air  Force  Re.serve,  filed  a 
thesi.s  cntilled  "The  United  States  Versus 
the  Smo-Soviet  Bloc  in  Latin  America." 

I  feel  that  it  wa.s  a  most  timely  and 
revealing  analysis  of  one  of  the  gravest 
threats  to  our  country  today.  Not  only 
is  it  particularly  timely  in  view  of  the 
accelerated  Ru.ssian  buildup  in  Cuba  in 
the  past  month,  but  also  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram is  now  1  year  old. 

I  invite  the  attention  and  the  reading 
of  It  to  Members  of  this  body  for  it  pro- 
vides a  historical  perspective  that  I  have 
not  seen  m  any  other  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject. While  it  is  concise,  it  is  compre- 
hensive— it  is  a  primer  on  the  subject 
that  I  wish  every  Senator  would  read. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
placed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  thesis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Unfted  States  Versus  the  Sino-Soviet 
Bloc  is  Latin   America 

(Prepared  by  William  C.  Lewis,  Jr.,  brigadier 
general,  V£.  Air  Force  Reserve,  for  com- 
pletion of  vol.  I  of  course  4.  War  College 
extension  course,  Air  University,  Aug.  7, 
1962) 

I,    INTRODrcnON 

A.   Importiincf     of     Latin     America     to     the 
United  States 

Until  recent  years — epeclflcally,  until 
Castro  made  Cuba  a  Communist  state — the 
United  States  has  taken  Latin  America  for 
granted  and  ha«  neglected  Latin  American 

relatl(iii£  as  of  secondary  importance  to  prob- 
lems \v.  'ithei  ureas  of  the  world. 

1    Political 

No  longer  Is  huch  ihe  case.  In  May  1961 
Secretary  of  UUiic  tVim  Ruik  Identified  Latin 
America  (along  with  Africa,  Asia,  and  the 
Middle  Eiuit  i  at;  the  "battleground  of  free- 
ct>ni"  "1     1 

riu'  dr. un. I  lie  nature  of  the  United  Stntee 
"alxiut  flier  on  it?  f  lit-inn  policy  on  LoUn 
America  u  uniirrNcmr  i  ui  the  fact  that  the 
lai'ue.'l  luid  in>w.:  \inp  iiuiit  mrninf.t  of  the 
current  pronnun  :  tl.r  A^imu  y  f  >r  Interna- 
lUmal  Dt'Vfioi  inci.t  :»  ■i.r  ,\:;..ii..c  for  Prog- 
rcae  aid  In  ruMii  .\u\<  i  ; 

U  Kon.'Dii.  .ii.it  iiuUUtry 
'I'lkp  iM'i  luin..'  impoi  t.uii  I  :  i.aiin  America 
U)  iiio  V'liitt'd  .siatcw  1 .  ii.iiicaifd  m  our  an- 
nual IK)  btlllon  trudi<  with,  and  our  Hi 
billion  lnvpitn\riit  in  l.iillii  America  (94!  6). 
Ita  hcmUpherlc  iccvirUy  tinporunce  ahould 
be  evldcini  U)  u«  but  wr  iircnt  to  (AtM  thkt 
fur  Krnnted  Munt  An\riii'aiin  t!\tnk  of  the 
ltn|Hirtaiu'i)  of  Latin  AuumUii  n.  ti-iina  of  It 
belun  u\ir  npl«hb«ir  (■>  ilif  snuHi 

Itttfiire  thP  Cawlro  < 'xiiuiiunl  I  (iikii'M-r  lu 
Culm.    U    wan    banllv    Llmuglii   ihivt  a   Cum- 

luuuiM  iiu't'iii  lo  \\.<'  "..'.I  ortty  of  the  UnUtd 


states  would  come  from  the  south  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Rather  the  threat 
was  expected  from  the  north  over  the  Arctic 
area  and  C.mada  Consequently,  our  de- 
fenses have  been  concentrated  in  the  DEW 
Line  and  BMEWS  installations  in  Canada 
and  the  Arctic  region. 

B.  Geopolitical  aspects 

Of  all  the  tlieorlsts  on  global  patterns  of 
power  and  geopolitics,  only  Maj  Alexander 
P.  de  Seversky,  author  of  "Air  Power;  Key 
to  Survival,"  has  assigned  primary  impor- 
tance to  Latin  America  His  evaluation  has 
been  succinctly  summarized  as  follows: 

"Most  significant  Is  De  Seversky's  view  of 
Latin  America.  His  global  view,  based  o!i  a 
polar  map,  brings  back  the  concept  ol  West- 
ern and  Eastern  Hemispheres,  but  these 
hemispheres  face  each  other  across  the 
Arctic  rather  than  across  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans.  He  draws  a  circle  around  the 
United  States,  representing  the  feasible 
bombing  range  at  the  time  of  his  writing. 
He  draws  an  ellipse,  on  a  slniilar  basis, 
around  the  Soviet  Union.  The  overlap  of 
the  circle  and  ellipse  is  the  'area  ol  decision" 
where  De  Seversky  thinks  the  masU'ry  of  the 
air  will  be  decided  The  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can circle  beyond  the  overlap  is  the  area  of 
American  aerial  dominance  Most  of  I>atin 
America  falls  in  this  area.  Latin  America, 
In  De  Seversky's  view  is  the  raw-material 
reserve  for  American  Industry.  'South 
America  is  our  aerial  backyard,  safely  out- 
side the  potential  5.000-mile  striking  range 
of  Soviet  aviation'  "  (11:  15 ) . 

This  is  a  much  higher  evaluation  of  the 
global  power  importance  of  Latin  America 
than  that  assigned  under  the  Mackmder 
"Heartland"  theory.  Mackinder  rated  Latin 
America  no  higher  than  of  tertiary  im- 
p)ortance  as  a  part  of  the  outer  or  Insular 
crescent — and  after  the  primarily  Important 
"Heartland"  and  the  secondarily  Important 
"Rimland"  (11:  7-10) . 

With  missile  ranges  exceeding  5,000  miles 
and  with  KXi-meL-aton  nuclear  warheads, 
the  seapower  theory  of  Mahan.  the  l;i?;d- 
power  theory  cf  Mackinder  and  the  alrpower 
theory  of  de  Seversky  are  still  all  the  more 
subject  to  question.  Even  so,  the  potential 
importance  of  Latin  America  ;n  global  pat- 
terns of  power  is  Inescapable. 

n.    SINO-SOVIET  DI.OC  POSmON  IN  LATIN 
AMERICA 

To  gain  perspective  rm  the  US  reversal  of 
policy  on  Latin  America.  It  Is  necessary  to 
make  a  comparative  review  of  the  past  and 
present  actions  of  the  United  states  and  the 
Slno-Sovlet  bloc  in  Latin  America,  In  this 
manner  can  we  best  evaluate  from  where 
we  have  come  and  where  we  are  now — If 
not,  where  we  are  heudiiiK 

It  Is  only  within  the  lust  decade  that  the 
Slno-Sovlet  bloc  has  nuulc  a  seruuiM  c'Torl 
of  penetration  of  Lutln  America  (21:  21), 
But  the  Intensity  of  that  clTort  has  steadily 
grown  and  resched  a  climax  with  the  Ca«tro> 
Communist  takeover  of  Cuba 

A.  Depth  and  breadf/i  <>/  (-(I'ri.viu/ii.siM  :n 
LatiM  <4"irM((i 

Opinions  vary  i\n  u>  t!;r  cxtfn!  mul  depth 
of  communism  in  Latin  Ainciii.i  .'i  j.i). 
Perhaps  one  iriimK  inc.iMMciui'!:!  ni  niiu'ial 
U.8.  evahiatlon    -f  thr  ('..iuiuumi  i   tlitrii-   is 

the  laO  billion  Allluucr  foi  I'l  >^;\r,:  pii). 
grMn.  It  probably  wnuiU  ni-vn  h.iM<  i  me 
Into  being  if  thr  CunununiKt  thrrai  lu  L.itin 
Amtrloa  was  not  or  ipavr  pro|)ortiuiie, 

1,  Tarty  Mi'inbernhli) 
Quanllt.iiiw'iy,  Conunuuiat  Piuty  meniber- 
>lUp  lu  Latin  Aiutirlciih  eouutriM  In  rela- 
tively Inalisuincaiit.  KvcMi  In  I'uba  ll  U  eatU 
matrd  u'  only  50,000,  or  Ipm  than  1  percent 
uf  i.iici  populaiuui,  nUlu)\i||h  H  It  thv  ouu 
letcui  |)ariy  in  (Mba  (10  lid),  Hut  Ihln  iinwi:: 
pPii  riiiatrr  in  muinndllitf  Mur«  tlgltincaiii 
ll  the  quAiit  ''iw<  nirniiinih. 
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F;)r  example,  the  Communist  Party  con- 
trols the  Government  In  Soviet  Russia  with 
a  membership  of  only  3  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation. It  controls  the  Cuban  Government 
with  only  a  1 -percent  party  membership — 
and  Cuba  Is  the  Communist  beachhead  and 
springboard  headquarters  In  Latin  America. 

2  Cadre  Strategy  and  Tactics 
Rather  than  build  up  large  party  mem- 
berships, the  current  policy  of  Inieruaiional 
communism  Is  to  "build  and  maintain  com- 
pact, dedicated,  and  well-trained  cadres  of 
Communist  activists"  in  the  various  Latm 
American  countries  (38:  29).  In  fact,  this 
decmphasls  on  party  membership  has  cut 
party  membership  In  the  Latin  American  area 
from  an  estimated  500.000  in  1947  to  less 
than  260.000  now. 

Cleverly  the  Commu:ilst  f  -roes  have  ad- 
Justed  and  changed  their  tactics  to  the 
recognition  that  in  underdevel  if>ed  areas 
like  Latin  America,  the  revolution  of  rising 
expectations"  is  fed  by  the  twin  forces  of 
Independence  and  nationalism  (41:  11).  In 
their  infiltration  of  labor,  student,  profes- 
sional and  other  key  groups  of  Individual 
Latin  American  countries,  the  Cummunist 
forces  manipulate  and  guide  the  forces  of 
Independence  and  nationalism  Ua  their  own 
goal  of  ultimate  contr   1    i38:    30 1  . 

In  this  connection,  a  favorite  source  for 
quotation  by  analysts  and  historians  is  the 
article,  "The  lnternati.:jnal  Communist 
Movement  at  the  New  Stage."  by  Boris  N 
Ponomarev  (a  key  member  of  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  So- 
viet Union)  in  the  October  1958  Issue  of  the 
Moscow  Kommunlst. 

In  his  article.  "Revolution  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere,"  appearing  In  the  January  11, 
1061.  Issue  of  Editorial  Research  Reports 
(10:  37).F  Yorlck  Blumenfeld  observed  that 
Communist  Party  clandestine  operations  m 
all  Latin  American  countries  are  'designed 
to  provoke  dissension  and  lead  to  ultimate 
breakdown  of  free  institutions "  and  tliat 
they  'are  being  supported  and  financed  by 
the  Communist  Parties  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  China." 

He  quotes   the   Ponomarev  article: 

"Latin  America  Is  a  seething  volcano.  As 
In  one  country,  so  In  another,  outbursts 
are  taking  place  which  are  sweeping  away 
reactionary  rcg.mes  and  loosening  the  nooses 
which  U.S.  injnop^jlles  have  thrown  on  their 
economy.  The  Communist  Parlies  In  Liitln 
America  ever  more  closely  coordinate  their 
activities  In  the  struggle  against  the  com- 
mon enemy,  US.  Imperialism  Tlie  revolu- 
tionary movement  U  of  a  universal  nature" 

Those  prominently  critical  chronUlers  of 
communism,  the  Ovcrstreets,  also  make 
significant  reference  to  the  I'.n  m.iH-\  arti- 
cle with : 

"Taking  the  world  us  a  whole,  the  article 
saw  it  us  a  mo.ii  proinlslns  field  of  action: 
'New  MttB  of  revnlullotuxry  movement  are 
bcl!  k*  <~rpatpd  all  the  time  '  In  'the  co\i!itr!f» 
of  t!i'»  Vi\nt  Lutln  America,  aiul  nuinr  E  i!i>- 
pc:.::  ci'-iutiirR,  the  labor  movemei.t  cU.itm- 
BUInhtm  Itiir'.f  by  It.i  nulltant  ihai.utfr  and 
solidarity:  it  di.'«play«  rx:unplpit  of  Marxint- 
Lenln!"t  vIk'T  and  Ik  rlMUR  ' 

"IJut  uaiil  Pononuxrrv,  the  labor  movemrnt 
in  undndevrloprd  countrlrs  mUKl  not  be 
thouaht  of  nn  alwayii  rlnlii|i  apnlnst  thp  gov- 
prii;!a:.'  In  nonir  roiuitrleii  llir  Rovrrnment 
U».r  r  nni»t  be  rated  aa  'prourr.- hIvc ,'  aiul  In 
till"  I',  ilw  lubiir  movenirnl  In  part  of  thr 
hall. 111. ll  mninulp  fur  'liberation  not  only 
ttofn  the  ^t^^Plgn  yoke  bul  aUo  from  the 
•oi'lal  Mlavcry  '  'Die  t'onununiKl  Parly,  in 
each  iui  h  ia»e,  mvml  nu»k«>  cfrlaln  that  labor 
Ii  alris  draw  UiPlr  ln»pliallon  'from  Ihfl 
1 II  .xiure-house  uf  Boclalliil  tdeuluny,'  and  that 
tlu'v  it'ly  upon  i\\\»  lilmilotfy  fur  'operallvp 
pn-|>pcliv«i«'  "  (SI  ■  30) . 

Yt't     the   PoMiimartiv   prinx>«al    to  dpvplop 

vu'i    firlPultttliin    wMlUb    undPrdPTPlupwl 

iniiip*    in    nil   ndvanrpd   nocunrt   »tn^   (»f 

-"«  iall«m,"  rallirr   than   pmpli«»l«  of  Com- 


munist cooperation  with  bourgeois  nation- 
alists, who  have  cast  out  the  so-called  im- 
perlaUsts  was  rejected  at  the  end  of  the  21st 
Communist  Party  Congress  (January  1959 1. 
when  Latin  America  began  to  be  discussed 
in  conjunction  with  Asia  and  with  Africa. 
And  so.  the  pciicy  of  Identifying  S-jviet  Inter- 
ests with  nationalist  movements  and  their 
leaders  still  prevails   (40:   40). 

B.  Positive  and  negative  appeals 

While  the  Infiitration  tactics  of  the  Com- 
munist activists  accentuate  the  negative  at- 
tacks on  alleged  "imperialism  "  and  "war- 
mongering" and  Khrvishchevs  threatening 
the  use  u.'  the  nuclear  bombs  i31:  49.  50, 
53',  the  Smo-Soviet  bioc  makes  s  .me  very 
positive  appeals  with  effectiveness.  These 
iippeals  are  centered  on  the  achievement  and 
economic  "sympatlco"  aspects. 

1  Image  of  Power.  Progress,  and  Benevolence 
The  overall  purpose  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc 
In  Latin  America  has  been  described  as  cre- 
ating a  favorable  "image  of  power,  progress. 
and  benevolence"  (38:  29).  On  the  image 
of  power,  the  Lt.S.S  R.  effectively  points  to 
its  scientific  and  space  achievements.  On 
pr'">gress.  It  {X)lnts  to  its  own  dramatic  eco- 
nomic gains.  And  it  combines  both  of  these 
in  its  claim  of  benevolence  toward  the  Latin 
American  countries. 

2  Kindredshlp 
A  strong  appeal  of  kindredshlp  Is  made 
to  the  Impatient  masses  of  Latin  America 
that  as  the  Russian  Communists  overthrew 
their  oppressor  Czars,  sc  can  the  ma^'>ses  of 
Latin  America  overthrow  tlielr  traditional 
oppressor  c:iudiIlos  (strong  men  on  horse- 
backi.  who  have  historically  ruled  by  mill- 
t.iry  dictiitorship  i21  21'.  C^-^ncentrated  In 
that  appeal  Is  an  attack  on  alleged  "US.  Im- 
perialism" (33;   34)  . 

Yet,  a  competitive  schism  between  tlie 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  is  developing 
on  this  appeal  (31:  56,  57,  68).  There  is 
a  growing  attitude  In  Latin  America  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  already  become  a  set- 
tled society  from  which  the  'Latinos"  can 
learn  nothing. 

In  contrast.  Red  China,  as  a  much  more 
underdeveloped  country,  is  regarded  more 
as  a  kindred  scul  to  underdeveloped  Latin 
America  (34:  15-20).  Some  observers  feel 
that  there  Is  no  schism  but  that  an  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China  reserving  Latin  Amer- 
ica lor  future  dominance  by  Red  China  (21: 
21  1 

C.  Milttar]/  assistance  to  Latin  America 
With  the  exception  of  military  equipment 
to  Cuba,  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc   has  given  no 
military  assistance  to  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. 

D.  Eco'ioviic    ri-hitions    and    assistance 

1  Trade  Program 
1U54  marked  the  beginning  of  a  vlgorou/^ 
trade  progriun  t)y  the  ijluo-Sovlcl  bloc  with 
Latin  America  (1:2:  7).  The  trade  pattern 
of  the  Hlno-.SovlPt  bloc  with  Latin  America 
hah  a  clear  (Irmurkaliun  between  the  hovlpt 
Union  and  her  ■utfUHrn  The  n.'ilrimei  are 
mure  the  prlloni-thp  expurlpri*  to  Latin 
Amprlca,  lUutilu  in  panpiUlally  inorr  a  buyer 
and  importer  of  latin  Amerlcun  pruducUi 
(3»    DO) 

One  of  Lutln  Amprlca  »  mnul  urnpnt  prob- 
Irmn  in  ni'.dlng  world  inarkrt*  for  lipr  ppr- 
tiUtpnt  prUP-dpprPMlna  •virplu»i>»  of  piiimuy 
fotumodltlPK  While  tbp  HlnoHoMti  I'i 'V 
nttractn  Latin  America  with  an  li.ilhuttal 
wllllngneiMi  to  nl>»orb  »ub»tamial  a4nounUi 
of  iiuch  iiurj)lu»e«  (»«  30).  the  bl(«>  )uv»  actpd 
to  tbp  robtrary  on  uoraiilon«,  liiich  ai  in  lUftH 
when  «bP  UHMH  duiiiped  a  «l».ablp  nnuMini 
>f  tin  on  tbP  world  nuukPt  Tbu  cau»pd 
dliiaBlruuii  world  priop  rpnult*  \o  ibp  kip»i 
P(M.i\i>inii'  (iPtrlinrnl  of  hollvU  Vpnpcupla 
fporii  •imllnr  HuvIpI  oppniilun*  in  ibn  mipr- 
national  ppliulcuih  maiKet  \.<i     l''.'    i-'     I'/ 


2.  Economic  Aid 

Economic  aid  is  of  even  more  recent  vin- 
tage than  the  beginning  of  trade  programs 
(13:  131.  However,  with  the  exception  of 
Cuba,  that  aid  has  been  comparatively  small 
and  limited  to  credits  to  Argentina  and 
Br.-.zi!  (  5  :  29  '  . 

The  principal  item  has  been  the  U  S.S  R.'s 
extension  of  a  SlOO  million  credit  to  Argen- 
tina for  the  purchase  of  petroleum  equip- 
ment in  the  de\elopment  of  Its  oil  resources. 
This  is  not  only  a  friendly  gesture  by  the 
Soviet  Union  but  it  encourages  'nationalist 
opposition  i-o  Western  private  participation 
in  the  development  of  petroleum  resourcea 
throughout  Latin  American"    (13:    15 1. 

Although  aid  by  the  Communist  bloc  is 
much  smaller  than  that  of  the  West.  It  Is 
far  more  selectUely  centered  on  "openings 
lu  Latin  America  whenever  a  country  would 
become  sufRcientlv  hard  pressed  for  imports 
to  accept  Soviet  aid'     5    3'i 

3.  Technical  Assistance 

Similarly,  technical  assistance  Is  small — 
almost  negligible — but  selective  and  meticu- 
lous to  avoid  using  ecunomic  relations  as  in- 
struments of  political  pressure.  wi*h  S  :<viet 
bloc  technicians  appearing  to  be  under  ;.  rders 
to  refrain  from  any  activity  that  might  be 
misinterpreted  (19.  45). 

While  the  technicians  avoid  participation 
In  the  activities  of  the  Communist  cadres, 
the  political  implications  of  Soviet  techni- 
cal capability  are  not  lost.  As  the  techni- 
cians act.  the  Soviet  political  leaders  pro- 
claim that  the  Soviet  bloc  offers  far  greater 
hope  to  underdeveloped  countries  for  indus- 
trial development  and  economic  growth  than 
d.j  the  "colonial"  powers  (3:  11 ) . 

E    Cxiltii^al  relations 

Perhaps  the  most  extensive  and  intensive 
c.Tort  of  the  Slno-So\let  blcvc  to  penetrate 
Latin  America  is  in  the  field  of  cultural 
relations,  A  more  accurate  description  of 
such  efforts  would  be  "people-tQ-perp>  po- 
litical tourism," 

Featured  in  this  program,  are  the  all- 
expense  paid  Junkets  to  Russia,  Red  China, 
and  the  Soviet  satellites  given  to  'delega- 
tions" from  all  key  segments  of  the  Latin 
American  population  (3:  9,  10)  (2:  16).  In 
addition  to  the  exchange  visits,  there  are 
exchanges  of  exhibits,  literature,  art,  and 
films    (38.  31 ) . 

Such  exchaiiges  do  much  to  offset  the  fact 
that  Slno-So'viet  formal  diplomatic  relations 
with  Latin  America  are  very  limited  as  the 
great  majority  of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries stUl  withhold  diplomatic  recognition  of 
the  S<;viet  Union  i  38  .  32) 

F.  Ot'rraJJ  ri'O/waflon 
1    RclutlvKy 

With  tl-.P  exception  of  the  Castro-Cuir.- 
n,uii;ht  tukeowr  o!  Caba,  It  can  be  cuuiiudcd 
Ihul  while  the  h;i.o- Soviet  bloc  liai  made 
(Mint  in  Lain.  An.ciKiv.  tho!<e  gains  urr  limit- 
ed 11. in  d.ich  i.i  t  mean  that  they  are  not 
MK::.l!.rui.t  t.'";i'<'*  Yrt,  IhPir  nlgnincance  i.t 
ch.-a'i.i i.i:;\  .;i  n:.itt.P  trrmn  ihflr  posiliun 
t(  (lay  (  I'U.p.uTtl  With  what  it  was  S,  10,  OT 
ill  .si-;uii  uKu  in  I.iitli'.  Aitu-rUu 

And    Ihp  M|:K.r;rui.iT   uf    thii  relativity  U 

U  liia.iN  .1.  i'.N  ilalliulii'll  of  the  pollU. tlaJS 
r  :t  Use'  .s.int  .•^.  \ '.el  l).i».  ;■.'  la. I  1.^,.W  (JtCttt 
H  ll.icat  11. 1'  l:"v  U.  laVk  but  lather  lioW 
),;u-,.t  a  tilt, lie  tl.li-Mt  ;t  In  Jul  (Iputly  othPf 
lilidPrdPVPa'pi'd  l\U..i.   '■'.   U.P   world      A:  ..i    .:   it 

Ati'ir*  ha\t'  bppi.  !.u  l/.KhPi  priority  laitJiVs 
1  ;  [l.f  bloc  than  1  allu  Aiuprlca  !3  ;  13), 

U  Cuba 
Ooinlnanl  Hi  thin  measurement  of  relativ- 
Ity  l»  'bp  Cumro-t^ornmunUl  uheovpr  if 
t\ibu  I  Ipaily,  wrrp  Cuba  not  In  Hip  Cum- 
muiu»t  camp  wprn  U  iioi  ths  Ci>miiuu..i«l 
bpacbbpail  and  pprln||l>o«rd  Ih  the  W^nern 
HpuUnphpre  that  U  has  tntcomo  lb»  Com* 
nuinliil  activity  in  other  ar»»s  of  Uiiu 
AuulUn   wintUl  bill   bP  Sij  diol  )d  l.<ll>|i 
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ihrr  T 


Whlln  U  la  clfftf  thnt.  U\f  NmiPl  VuU\\\ 
Mffkl  tu  fxplotl  to  Utti  rvillput  Ui0  li'tniblP 
Hint,  CuUtt  may  orvnlt  for  the  UhUp«I  Mtnipn, 
u  u  mil  I'ltar  thm  IChrvuhrlnv  wniiu  U>  n»- 
ii«im«  lh»  r«apimilbl Illicit  of  Cuatrn  lo  Ihv  nx- 
l«iu  or  mnkliiR  I'ubA  ivn  nll-oul  ifttpUHs 
(il7  51 1  In  rnrt.  lUa  tlum  fur  liullriWoU  re- 
lucUiic*  iflvta  grcftlpr  r'r»tt»noB  Id  Hip  rliUin 
of  aoma  ihut,  wllhlu  ihe  aino-Sovlcl  bloc, 
Red  Chlim  hna  b*«i\  nwurded  Ihn  [\itvirv 
doinlnnncii  of  Li\Un  Aiuerlru 

3  ijkUn  AmerUn  on  Comtnunlal  TlmcUvblv 
ThB  qvieallon  la  where  U  Ijvlln  Amerlcn  on 
tlie  Communlat  ilmetiihU  for  world  con- 
qvieaf  Certftlnly,  vinlll  the  unexpecled 
winrtfrtU  of  Cvibft  to  (he  Ci>n\munlat  cump, 
Liitln  Amerlcft  wna  neivr  the  end  of  the  tlme- 
tiiblp  and  far  behind  Aaiti  nnd  Afrlnx  i\a  i\ 
Uirget  for  conqvieat  Hub  the  Requisition  of 
C\ibt\  prompted  the  ixdoption  of  ii  leivp-froR 
policy  and  the  lumping  of  Uttln  America 
iiheixd  of.  or  concvirreiu  with  the  places  held 
by  Asia  and  Africa  ' 

111     V  S     POSITION    UN    LATIN    AMERICA 

A    Cos  fro 

Castro's  coming  lo  power  "triggered  '  LiUln 
America  Into  becoming  a  major  Held  of  al- 
lentlon  for  the  Soviet  Union  f3  8)  But 
this  came  after  almost  2  decades  of  neglect 
(it  Lniin  America  by  the  United  States — « 
perUxl  now  referred  to  by  "Lfttlnos"  as  the 
"era  of  neglect  "  Historian  Morgenthan  con- 
chideci  that  the  responsibility  for  this  neglect 
is  that  of  everybtxly — but  yet  nobody — be- 
cause of  our  tendency  for  government  by 
faceless  committees    (26    359 1 

Wherever  that  responsibility  Uc8 what- 
ever the  Cftvisea  for  the  rise  of  Castroism  In 
the  Western  HenUsphere-  one  thing  U  clear 
l.ike  nothing  else,  Castro's  sel/ure  of  Cuba 
hiva  alerted  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  the  threat  of  comnuinism 

Public  opinion  pollsters  have  reported  Uiat 
even  stronger  than  the  dre«\d  ot  war  hua 
been  the  feeling  that  the  Unitetl  states  was 
being  hvuT\lllnte«r  and  p\i»hed  around  and 
l>*lng'  to  iHinunuiUsm  with  ivit  a  shot  belnt; 
fired'  (UJd  that  Castro's  actloiu<t  In  Cuba 
were  particularly  important  in  generating 
this  reaction  '   i'23    38) 

fi    H\stnni-nt  pohry 

Tlie  weakened  position  of  the  United 
States  in  Latin  America.  In  a  way.  stems 
greatly  from  Its  having  a  similar  attitude 
to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  toward  Latin 
America — of  placing  it  low  In  the  priorities 
of  Interest  Clearly,  it  came  after  'Western 
Europe.  Nationalist  China  and  Korea.  Clear- 
ly. In  looking;  first  to  the  West  and  then 
to  the  East,  the  United  States  turned  Its 
back  on  its  taken-for-granted  neighbors  to 
the  south 

1     Non-Aiincxation 

It  was  certainly  not  because  of  lack  of 
American  concern  for  Western  Hemisphere 
security  for  such  concern  had  been  tradi- 
tional, starting  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  continuing  through  the  good-neighbor 
policy  of  the  second  Roosevelt.  More  likely. 
It  was  because  we  had  found  territorial 
acquisition  by  other  than  peaceful  means  so 
rppugnant  that  we  bent  over  backward  to 
avoid  any  act  that  could  be  misinterpreted 
as  power  grab,  because  we  sought  to  be  the 
opfKJslte   of   Communist   aggression 

With  the  sole  exception  of  the  Mexican 
War.  the  United  States  was  expanied  through 
real  estate  transactions  rather  than  military 
virtories  (26  26  >  Our  Is-ilated  forays  into 
Central  America  were  primarily  for  defen- 
sive purposes  (26:  5i.  An  interesting  evalu- 
ation of  US  policy  on  Central  America  has 
been  given  by  historian  Hans  J  Morgenthau 
with: 

"In  view  of  this  relationship  between  the 
American  purpose  and  territorial  expansion, 
McKlnley's  and  Theodore  Roosevelt's  policies 
toward  the  former  Spanish  possessions  do  not 


differ  nittterlftny  rr»iin  rati"  ami  WiUonn 
(HiUcles  (jiwnrtl  Haiti  Honiluiu*  Mnxicc 
Nlcivfngvia,  Pnimma.  and  Manto  l»oM\ini!i. 
The  new  tradition  of  Ainnican  I'lrrign  |H(1« 
ley,  inltlnlptl  by  the  HpanUh  An>iMic.\ii  W  ir, 
renutlned  vmbroken  fr^m  imum  u  l>;:  'ii« 
WUnonlan  phi\sr  in  CMUtno.t  i  MiKuu'')'! 
nnd  KouNovelt  x.  u  inatKi'd  Im  n  nuirt  Oltarly 
<|rf>npd  relationship  bciwrn.  (f-niporwy  ttr- 
rlioriiU  rxpansinu  mi  tiir  .  nr  i,,iiii|,  i^nd  th« 
Ainrrlraii  pur))'ii-c  uiid  Uw  ;  >  :  i  •  i-  t'.ntlonftl 
lntpre.'itj<  of  tho  UniTil  .mi,,',-.  ?  ■!  ■■  othw. 
tntcrvrnttoii  r-ir  ;>  piiiMi'iilm  purpose  now 
replaced  annrxatl'  i\ 

"All  WlUcjHiiin  lnit'i\'M:(i..iis  v  m-  resiionaea 
to  threat.H  to  AmerUaii  n.iiM.^'  p<illtlcal, 
mllliary,  econoniic  cniiui,r  iii>.;  ;r  n,  \.r  or 
anothi'r  of  the  Central  Aini'iii:iii  rrp  i!i::i'«, 
and  the  nature  uiul  iIi'«>n.^^!v  o;  'i.i'  jiU'r- 
veni Ions  were  coinincnsuiMti'  w  ii  1.  '  i.i'  '  lucat. 
The  ineasures  taken  or  fii;  -itcO  ::.  'i,^'  oftUM 
of  intervention  poiniMi  mul  li-.i  ,o  ifform, 
econonilc  and  .nocial  iinpiovi'iii('i,'.>  -..i:  .'.»• 
tlon  -sought  to  p!o\!ii(-  iircuni>',uicea  con- 
ducive to  the  achU'vrnuM.'  f  :ii  ;(>aat  a  cer- 
tain incusure  of  c<iuu!lty  in  ircciMm  lunong 
the  peoples  c<inceriied  "  (26     liU  i 

a    Einiallty   in   Ki-eedom 

Even  our  temporary  i\nnexatlon  of  Cubft 
nnd  the  Philippines  was  certainly  not  our 
tjoal  when  we  went    to  war  with  Spain.     Wt 

went  to  war  out  of  sympathy  for  the  Cuban 
revolutionaries  and  th''  unJisstilW'tt  sinking  ot 
the  battleship  A/(ii>ic  m  Havan.i  Harbor.  W« 
used  our  power  not  for  terr!'oi;.i  mnexatlon 
by  force  but  rutl-.cr  for  tho  p-.i: ;  --r  'f  'equal- 
ity In  freed oiv.  :  r  Mu-  pri  p:)'-.  ;  ■:.  ?.t  coun- 
tries And  we  rt'UiKiui.Hhed  U»i»t  power  by 
glvlim-  tl'.en^  their  independence  (20:  37.  90, 
91.98    100 

3.  Monroe  Doctnue — Oood-Ntlghbor  Policy — 
OAS 

The  golHl•J^el^;hbor  puIUv  T  ri.mkHn 
IJrlano    Koojt«'\rit     Wi'li    .'.s    .I'r     ;  >'  iii- 

K'ailon  of  the  l",,iM  .im.-iuin.'o.i  (8,38) 
(37  .'S4i  i«ivim;  the  I'nsicu  S'.ii.s  tht  rlfht 
to  intervene  in  Ctilian  afI.oi>  -.v  is  actunlly 
a  forervmner  o;  a  sharp  turnawiy  from  the 
Monrop  LVH-trir,o  to  it,,-  ,  onc«pt  Of  Mgtonftl 
collective  security  tint  came  into  forma) 
being  with  the  (.■>rgai,i7,\i,  n  of  American 
States  (17  1:1  LS  21  It  was  a  tumaway 
fron\  unilateral  acti  ;,  by  the  United  States 
for  the  security  ')f  the  Western  Hemisphere, 

(a  I    CoUectt'.e    security    replaces    unilateral 
action 

And  that  turn  was  so  sharp  that  It  is  now 
advocated  that  the  words  "Monroe  Doc- 
trlne'"  are  injudicious  and  Inadvisable  In  the 
definition  of  American  policy  (35:  60)  Thus, 
the  emphasis  has  shifted  almost  completely 
away  from  the  tremendous  power  of  the 
United  States  to  an  emphasis  of  American 
diplomatic  persuasion  for  agreement  by 
Latin  American  countries  for  collective 
security. 

As  high  minded  and  as  high  principled  as 
that  shift  of  emphasis,  with  the  long  and 
strong  history  of  the  great  respect  that  Latin 
American  countries  and  their  peoples  have 
for  power,  serious  doubts  exist  about  the 
wisdom  of  it.  Those  doubts  reach  their 
strongest  moments  at  the  very  OAS  confer- 
ences when  It  is  so  dlflBcult.  if  not  impossible, 
to  get  a  clear  majority  of  the  member  na- 
tions to  support  U.S.  advocacy  of  strong  ac- 
tion— such  as  economic  sanctions  against 
Castros  Cuba. 

C    Alliance  for  Progress 

Just  as  Castro  symbolizes  the  dominant 
hope  for  ultimate  Communist  conquest  of 
Latin  America,  so  does  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  symbolize  the  current  major  effort 
of  the  United  .States  to  prevent  a  Commu- 
nist takeover  in  Latin  America.  It  symbo- 
lizes Uie  shift  in  American  policy  away  from 
the  exercise  of  its  tremendous  physical  pow- 
er, for  the  benefit  of  the  people  as  exempli- 


HiMi  in  the  .HpaliUh  Aniniioan  War  and  Ihr 
\iOioui«  (orav*  Into  Oniral  Amritoa,  to  a 
p>>.i'\  oi  (iipiiinial  ic  i\nd  econonilc  ptMwna- 
aloti. 

It  U  a  in  yeai  (I'Jtl  hllllon  rcononili'  and 
technical  aid  pioMinin  llial  dwarfs  the  mu- 
ivinl  a»cuiii\  pi  •(•iiun  oi  niilllarv  assistance 
•pcolal  nMi<i<<t.ou'(<  aiul  Ipchnlcal  cooprraiion 
for  La  tin  AniriUD  i  toiiUlng  tl.'ll  million  (or 
naCRl  year  imtl  .  'M  \'\  17|  as  well  as  llir 
flniuioini  aHslsliiiii-e  ottered  hy  the  Mxporl 
Import  Hink  nnd  the  intri  ■  ,\nierlinn  De- 
vvlopment    Hnnk 

1    iihjpt  tivpfi  ,ind  Alms 

While  (he  ]irogram  oi  the  Alliance  for 
Progrea«  n.id  hem  initiated  under  Presldrn' 
Elaenhowi<r  in  a  modest  degree  ii«  title  w.is 
flrat  pr  p  >«(ci  hv  PrcNUlcnt  Kennedy  on 
March  l.l  linil  ulicn  he  invited  the  American 
natlona  to  Jom  m  a  \a«t  effort  'to  complete 
th«  revolution  ol  the  Americas,  to  bvilUI  a 
hemlaphwr*  where  all  men  can  hope  for  ,i 
BUltable  atnndard  of  living  and  itll  can  h\e 
out  their  Uvea  in  dignity  and  freedom  ' 

Aa  the  US  answer  to  the  "revolution  of 
rlalng  expectatlouH  '  in  I^ttln  America  ba.M- 
Cally  the  Alliance  for  Progress  proposes  U  rt 
economic  and  technicitl  aid  In  n  Joint  ven- 
ture aimed  at  the  Indtistrlal  and  econoinlc 
expanalon  of  Latin  America  Among  the 
alms  are  linprovlng  the  health  and  living 
Conditions,  stabilising  the  prices  on  back- 
exporta  of  Liitln  American  countries,  pro- 
viding long-term  low-interest  development 
loana,  land  reforms  and   tax  reforms 

a.  Criticism  of  Program 

Since  it  has  had  only  1  year  of  exihtence, 
meaaurement  of  its  siiundness  and  success 
la  dl&cult.  It  Is  made  all  the  more  difficult 
bvoauae  the  progress  of  the  Alliance  fot  Pro^- 
rMa  In  tne  tlrst  vear  has  not  been  t;!e  ,t 
•nough  I    !  I'oii   I'l.sive  inensiirenient 

(a)    StrintJ.s  :tttaihp<l 

But  it  h.i.s  l»rt>n  lon>;  rnou-;h  !  >!  ihr  ri\l<- 
tng  of  VIk'i'Ious  criticism  o(  the  proijtani  and 
\'.t.  administration  If  there  were  mu  o\i'r. 
sii\iplifled  explanation  thai  (-vnild  he  ^:i\rn 
for  such  criticism  and  dl.ssatlslactlon  with 
tht  Alliance  for  Progress  In  Its  first  \ea!  u 
would  be  i:\  the  tart  that.  becau.«e  two  ol  it.'* 
alms  are  land  reform  nnd  tax  reform,  the  aid 
of  the  United  States  has     .<;t rings  attached  " 

This  places  the  United  St,ates  right  In  tlie 
middle  of  crossfire  from  the  extremists 
Prom  the  extreme  left,  the  Communlst.<;  at- 
tack the  "strings"  of  the  Alliance  for  Pr  g- 
ress  as  another  "Imperlall.st  plan."  and  they 
point  to  their  own  policy  of  "no  strings  at- 
tached" on  aid  from  the  Slno-Soviet  bloc. 
Rabid  Latin  American  nationalists  vigor- 
ously accept  this  claim  On  the  other  ex- 
treme, the  old  ruling  classes  view  the  "tax 
reform,  land  reform  '  nature  of  the  Alliance 
as  a  threat  to  their  privileges  and  Ju.st  a 
kind  of  disguised  Castroism 

(b)    Threat  to  private  enterprise 

Business  Interests  In  both  Latin  .America 
and  the  United  States  are  fearful  that  the 
program  of  the  United  States  is  a  threat 
to  the  replacement  of  private  enterprise  with 
public  ownership.  Tliey  fear  that  it  will 
lead  to  a  laxity  In  financial  discipline — that 
"the  Latin  Americans  think  that  all  they 
have  to  do  Is  to  get  in  line  for  their  money  ' 
(8:  8). 

(c)    InelHcient  management 

Administration  of  the  Alliance  has  been 
repeatedly  and  publicly  attacked  The  Wash- 
ington Post  characterized  it  as  "a  c;u-  with  a 
half-dozen  drivers"  i43:  A14).  Life  maga- 
zine gave  the  term  of  "googleplex  "  to  Its 
managing  bureaucracy  (22:  4t.  Perhap.';  the 
sharpest  condemnation  came  from  Newsweek 
magazine  in  Its  April  9,  1962,  issue  with 
"Many  aid  experts  call  It  the  sickest  agency 
In  Washington — torn  by  dissent,  short 
staffed,  mired  in  bureaucracy"  (28:  55). 
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(d)  f\wi  drngglng  hv  \^\\\y  Antetlca 
Item  in  the  Unltert  Htaiea,  the  prlnolpnl 
riiiuisin  of  the  Alliance  Ima  been  the  (ikU 
,1  uKgliig  of  the  Lntln  Amerlenn  governmenu 
,  ,  inelr  wlllingneea  to  atnrt  land  reform* 
Maiiv  feel  that  there  la  a  lack  of  real  InlenV 
lor  self-help  thnt  too  many  of  the  I.nllti 
American  governments  have  the  iitlscom-pp- 
t:  11  that  the  ottly  arlf-help  requlre«l  of  ihrm 
It,  niere  y  to  make  A  loan  npplleatlon  and 
\\  .  t|  ,.it  back 

I  veil  President  Kennedy  jiubllcly  voiced 
hla  impatlonce  on  this  score  when  on  the 
flral  ftiuilveraary  of  the  Alliance  he  stated 
111  the  l.i»tln  American  Ambassadors  gathered 
at  the  White  Hovue 

"Th  '■•e  who  make  peaceful  revolution  Im- 
poaalbie  will  make  violent  revolution  in- 
rvlUbl*. 

"Theae  social  reform*  are  at  the  heart 
of  the  Alliance  for   Progress      They   are   the 

1,  i(l,tlon    to   economic   nu)dern!is«tion   ' 

y(  •  ihrie  are  understandable  if  ikI  ac- 
cept.t'lle  reasons  for  what  apixjars  to  be 
"fixit  dr.it?Kint!  "  .Some  of  tho  (.mailer 
countries  Just  hlmply  do  not  have  the  know- 
how  l^'  ilevl.Mi  suitable  tax  and  agrnr;an 
leglaatlon.     It  will   take  them  more  tln^e 

•nit  more  conunon  reaaon  for  lack  of  ac- 
tion on  land  reform  and  tax  reform  la  that 
the  elected  heads  of  the  Latin  American 
go»«rnmrnts  feel  that  they  cannot  go  u>o 
f.i.st  lest  they  l>e  removed  from  otnce  by 
tlie  electorate  or  revolutionaries  niey  are 
In  the  middle  between  the  extreme  right  rul- 
ing clauses  and  the  extreme  left  agitator* 
;n  short  the  great  deterrent  to  action 
(  ;.  ,  iMi  rrfoini  and  t.ix  reform  Is  political 
timldiiv  There  is  a  concvirrcnl  fluun<Ul 
timidity  m  which  the  U\lk  of  'social  revo- 
hitton"  prompts  the  acceleration  i>f  flight 
capital  (Ml  '■"f  the  ciMtntrles  and  tends  to 
weaken    the    ^'^^'ernmenta. 

C  in>i>lun':  'US  are  created  by  the  mutual 
Jivi  ni«ly  amoi\g  tvet\ef1ilary  g  '\enuufntj<  a* 
t  ionipir,\ti\e  amovmis  of  aid  rece!ve<l 
'I'V.U  Is  a  loiijj  experienced  dls^vdvantage  In 
;  .(■•>.  :\Ki  ttirouKhovit  the  wv>rld  tC^t'  3:i  > 
I  ■<  prthnps  worse  in  l,atli\  America  than  In 
1  ','•••  areas  of  the  world  because  of  the 
Itciig  that  the  United  States  ha*  ttni  l.>ng 
negltct«d  them 

PlaM  of  political  ln,<<Uvblllty  create  pre»- 
BUr«a  to  relax  criteria  and  requirements. 
They  underscore  a  ht\s[c  weakness  of  the  Al- 
liance In  that  It  alms  to  bolster  up  weak 
government.',  whose  5^upp.->rt  by  the  Latin 
American  people  them.'-e;\es  is  actually  In 
grave  doubt  This  plays  right  Into  the  hands 
of  the  Communist  agitators. 

3.  Latin  American  Criticism  of  Program 

(a)  Foot  dragging  by  United  States 
In  reverse,  Latin  American.-^  have  com- 
plained about  "fo<it  dragging"  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States.  They  complain  about 
redtape  bureaucracy  and  delays  on  process- 
ing of  loan  applications.  They  are  keenly 
disappointed  that  no  concrete  action  or 
progress  haf  been  had  on  the  st-xblUzatlon  of 
Latin  America's  chief  export  commodities. 
(b)  Failure  to  stabilize  world  m.arket  price 
Latin  A.merican  resentment  was  expressed 
by  the  chosen  spokesman  for  Latin  American 
countries,  the  Financial  Minister,  Jorge 
Mejla  Palaclo,  of  Colombia,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank.  Buenos  Aires  on  April  23.  1962,  when 
he  said: 

"The  losses  suffered  in  the  markets  and 
prices  of  coffee  since  Punta  del  Este  are  two 
or  three  times  greater  than  the  extraordi- 
nary aid  received.  Instead  of  Improving,  we 
have  become  poorer  In  general  terms  •  •  • 
the  help  that  Is  given  us,  however  generous 
it  may  be.  will  not  be  blood  to  vitalize  our 
economies,  as  was  planned,  but  simply  tran- 
quilizers to  avoid  total  collapwe." 

Sensitivity  to  this  problem  waa  registered 
by  the   U.S.   Senate   as  recently   as  July  6, 


IDAD      V{\  thai  date  the  IKenale  |x«»*ed  ope 
rial  legislation  U)  enlarge  U  (*  sugar  import* 
fiouv  liAtln  Amerloan  countries  at   premivim 
price* 

Pieleientlat  arratigeinenVa  Riven  African 
aBsiM  lated  trnilmiee  by  the  Kuropean  Com- 
mon Maikrl  ha*  created  problem*  foi  Lntin 
Aineri' .k  Attempting  to  alleviate  these 
1  tobleiiin.  the  United  Htntr*  ha*  l>ern  urging 
the  Tuopeiins  to  open  their  maiket*  lo  nil 
tiophal  piiKlucUi.  Inelmling  Ihono  of  Latin 
Ainellr,v  It  Is  i  lenr  that  until  the  coffee 
rntplus  of  I.nlin  America  In  coiihlderitl^ly 
e  ,M-(l  wther  ivids  1 1  oin  the  United  Slates  will 
hr   lunlted  In   pa>chol(igiinl  rflecUvcness, 

(ci    PiopagMida  Inadequacy 

Perh;\ps  one  of  the  Indicated  greatest 
we.iknesses  of  the  Alliance  for  Progres*  thus 
f.ir  Is  Its  alleged  falUire  to  get  Ita  aim*  and 
ohjertlvea  across  lo  tlie  masses  of  Latin 
America  Such  crltli  Ism  was  expressed  by 
the  authorltivtlve  putillratlon.  the  Vision  Let- 
ter of  March  27,  1!»<U  (4^'  \)  The  April  Ifi, 
11)02.  Waahlngton  Po«t  editorially  aald.  "One 
reason  the  Alliance  la  lagging  I*  that  people 
It, 11  doni  know  abotit  Its  great  purjHises" 
(43     A14I. 

(d)   Overpromlfed  and  overpubllclEcd 

Yet,  there  haa  been  considerably  strong 
feeling,  In  nnd  out  of  Congrcas,  Uiat  the 
United  Slates  haa  already  overpromlscd  and 
overpubllclz.ed  the  $20  billion  program  It 
Is  felt  that  we  may  ha\c  built  the  hopes  of 
'.lie  Uallnos  t  >o  high  nnd  have  given  the 
impression  that  we  arc  going  to  do  more 
lor  them  than  we  cither  intend  to,  or  can  du 

It  Is  too  early  to  evaluate  the  prospect* 
of  the  Alliance  achieving  Ita  goals  Another 
>eur  at  leiksl  will  be  neceaaary  for  more 
reuUstic  measurement  Hut.  as  of  now,  it 
wutild  appear  ihal  It  will  tall  ahuri  of  lla 
goikls— -wait  the  viidy  quekUan  being  huw  I^r 

hluit  I 

4    Uaalc  Llmllnlluu 

While  the  Alliance  la  clearly  Ihe  current 
luikjor  elTiirt  of  the  UnUe<l  Stale*  to  preveni 
the  iWno-Soviel  bloc  from  exp*ndn\8  lU 
I'uban  beachhead  Into  the  rwil  ol  Latin 
America,  many  obaerver*  seriously  do\ibl  that 
It  alone  can  accomphsl^  till*  objective  I*er- 
ha(>*  the  miv<t  pungent  expr^aalon  on  thle 
c.une  from  Senator  MARCAarr  Charb  SMrrw 
.ranking  Republican  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
prl.aions  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions) in  her  March  24.  1962,  report  to  the 
Senate  on  her  study  of  tlie  Alliance  for  Prog- 
rtss      Senator  SMrrH  stated: 

"The  tides  for  evolutionary  change  are 
ebbing  and  running  out.  The  tides  for  revo- 
liitionary  change  are  rising.  Our  Alliance 
for  Progress  program  Is  aimed  to  vitalize  the 
f  .;rces  for  evolutionary  change  and  to  stem 
the  violent  forces  of  revolution. 

"The  motives  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
are  most  admirable — and  I  deeply  wish  suc- 
cess for  the  program  But  let  us  be  realistic; 
it  is  not  going  to  win  Latin  America  firmly 
to  our  side — any  more  than  the  beneficent 
tumultuous  Presidential  good-will  trips  to 
Latin  America — by  itself, 

"In  fact.  It  is  not  going  to  be  even  mod- 
erately successful  or  have  any  long-lasting 
hemispheric  security  eftect  until  we  first  re- 
establish respect  for  our  Nation  with  Latin 
America,  unless  we  rebuild  an  image  of  will 
and  determination. 

"The  damage  of  the  Cuban  fiasco  will  last 
for  generations  because  it  has  tarnished  our 
hemispheric  and  international  Image  almost 
beyond  repair.  This  was  the  one  overpower- 
ing Impression  of  my  vlsli  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica— matched  only  by  the  Inescapable  con- 
clusion that  the  key  to  reparation  of  this 
frightful  damage  is  the  desperately  needed 
rebuilding  of  respect"  (37:  4556.  4558). 
D.  Military  assistance 

In  the  period  of  the  fiscal  years  1946-61, 
the  United  States  extended  $5,362,900,000  in 
aid  to  Latin  America.     Of  this  amount,  M.- 


liiiti  l»oO  (H>0  WMi  econoinle  aid   (of  which  *.t  • 
'fun  70(1  not)    \»  as    m    loan*!    a*   contpttrfd    lu 

»47n   million   in   milUaty  aa^ilsiance    i;r>     *ft, 

;    I'onipuiison   Wit'i  rcono.mic   Af>sl»tnv.p» 

Fiom  thip  It  tan  be  *pen  that  the  rm- 
I  i,.iSiN  of  our  aid  to  Latin  Amei  U  a  hn»  been 
I'l'iii  ilian  U)  lu  I  economic  assUlniu-f  o\  i  r 
noiuniy  acslnlaiuf  Uwpite  the  com|>«ua- 
t:\e:y  ninall  "ICT  o[  mllll«ry  aa^Utancr,  pto»- 
\<.\K  are  Ihal  thl*  lU-lo-l  rallo  may  be 
1  Mieii.ed  r\en  mure  In  \  It  w  if  Ihr  pies.>-..  ri. 
I'gKlnsl  military  a*«lktancr 

2  Opp<.^lllon  to  Military  A»>l*t(ince 
These  preivsure;  strtn  from  several  chiec- 
t.ons  The  ma.'or  criticism*  are  "(ll  thnt 
military  aid  to  dirtatorlal  gtiveriunent*  has 
tii.ued  to  ulentlfy  the  United  State*  vlth 
malnU-nnnce  of  dictatorsl'.lp*;  tai  nrm*  lend 
t  strrntrthen  and  perjietunle  mllltnrtsn',  m 
I  .it!n  Amerlen:  nnd  < 't  >  military  nssUtance 
t  certain  ^nveriunei.ts  has  created  friction 
in  the  hemisphere  (n(.me  government*  are 
snld  to  ha\e  tisetl  Ann  rlcnn  arms  for  aggirr- 
K,  vr  purpose*)  "  ( 10    3.')  i 

3    Support  of  Mllliary  Asautance 

Perha;Mi  Iht  moal  efTecllve  aegment  of  the 
miliury  afslsl^imr  program  Is,  interestinply 
enough  one  thai,  ln*lettd  of  being  rriiici/ed 
and  opiKxtod,  Is  praised  nnd  fvippurted.  Tliai 
segment  I*  the  training  of  Latin  American 
(inu-ers  In  the  United  Stale*  and  at  the  Army 
and  Air  fVirce  Caribbean  school*  In  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  Zoiie. 

( a  J  School* 

In  fact,  many  key  Membera  of  Congre** 
feel  that  theae  two  aervlce  achoola  are  prune 
example*  of  what  the  United  Btaiea  ahould 
he  doing  lo  create  better  international  giH>d 
will  ('^5  a,  14 1.  The  enecllveneaa  In  Laiin 
America  Ir  even  greater  becauae  ot  the  Irnd- 
tikhlp  aiul  influence  that  the  mllliary  ha* 
ti.uluionally   exerted   at   hiune> 

I'heee  yov»ng  l-«Un  AUierlcan  oftlcer  »tu- 
dents  »rr  highly  potential  leader*  In  their 
respective  covu\trir«  Training  given  ihrni 
at  these  sch^H^l»  create*  at\d  n\lldlf\e*  bonds 
I  r  friendship  with  our  c\>uniry,  a*  well  a* 
giving  them  the  nu-iet  friendly  understand - 
i:  c  of  our  way  of  life  Our  training  for  them 
I,'-  trvi'y  ati  lnve«tment  In  the  futvire 

(b)  Military  aa  FtabUlsing  factor 

The  contradictory  attltudea  of  opposition 
to  military  assistance  to  Latin  AmerlcA  on 
the  one  hand  but  enthusiastic  approval  of 
the  training  of  Latin  American  offleers  by  the 
United  States  on  the  other  hand,  would  seem 
ti  cast  some  perspective  on  Senator  Margaret 
Chase  Smiths  Senate  statement  of  March 
24.  1962.  that  ■• 

"Some  respected  Members  of  the  U..S  Sen- 
ate frown  upon  ovir  having  any  military  ties 
with  South  American  countries.  They  would 
have  us  stop  all  of  our  military  assistance  to 
South   American  countries. 

"With  this  I  am  in  basic  disagreement  I 
am  because,  in  my  opinion,  the  greatest 
friends  that  the  United  States  has  in  So'ith 
America  are  the  mem.bers  of  the  m.llltary 
fiirces — and  the  gre.Ttest  enemies  of  comm.u- 
nism  are  the  members  of  the  military  forces. 

"It  is  unanimou5ly  acknow'.edged  that  in 
most  of  the  South.  American  cruntrles.  the 
greatest  factors  for  political  stability  of 
each  country  are  the  m.illtary  forces  even 
though  they  refrain  from  political  activity" 
(37:   4557). 

C.  Public  image  improvemen't 

Perhaps  the  pendulum  of  the  feeling 
against  the  military  has  reached  its  peak 
and  Is  now  swinging  back  to  the  other  favor- 
able side.  In  the  June  18.  1962,  Issue  of  the 
Washington  Post,  staff  reporter  John  G. 
Norris  wrote  that  "behind  the  Pentagon  an- 
nouncement of  the  launching  of  a  'civic 
action'  aid  program  In  Ecuador  is  a  major 
US.    effort    to    improve    the    'public    image' 
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of   the  armies  of   underdeveloped,   Western- 
oriented  countries"  (29:  A7  ) . 

IV,    CONCLUSION    AND    RECOMMENDATIONS 

A    At   the  crossroads 

Perhaps  the  shortest  and  best  stimmary 
of  the  Latin  American  situation  is  the  state- 
ment of  U  S.  Senator  George  D  Aiken  In  his 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  re- 
port of  January  21.  1960,  in  which  he  stated: 

■'It  means  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
Latin  America  is  in  a  race  between  evolution 
and  revolution.  The  crucial  question  is 
whether  Latin  American  democratic  political 
institutions  axe  sturdy  enough  to  bring 
about  the  needed  economic  and  social  re- 
forms quickly  enough.  U.S.  policy  should 
be  directed  to  helping  this  process  throvigh 
any  appropriate  means   available"    ( 1 :    1 1 . 

It  is  not  an  overdramatization  to  say  that 
Latin  America  is  at  the  crossroads.  In  fact. 
Jose  Flgueres.  former  Costa  Rican  president 
and  one  of  the  leaders  of  Latin  America, 
has  characterized  the  current  situation  as 
■  1   minute   to  midnight"   (8:    23). 

More  deflnltively.  the  crossroads  could  be 
called  "Four  Corners"  symbolizing  ill  the 
historical  Latin  American  military  dictator- 
ships of  the  past.  (2)  the  Sino-Soviet  road, 
(J)  the  Westtrn  democracy  (United  States* 
road,  and  (4)  a  middle-of-the-road.  It  is 
fairly  clear  that  the  "Latinos"  have  been 
marching  away  from  the  military  dictator- 
ship road  and  will  not  turn  back. 

Whether  they  take  the  Sino-Soviet  road 
to  another  type  of  dictatorship — political  as 
distinguished  from  militar\- — or  the  road  ad- 
Vix;ated  by  their  big  brother  to  the  north, 
the  United  States — will  depend  upon  which 
force  captures  their  faith  and  imagination. 
Because  of  their  driving  twin  motivations  of 
Independence  and  nationalism,  there  is  a 
gtxxi  chance  that  they  will  take  neither 
Instead  they  may  be  motivated  to  choose  the 
middle-of-the-road. 

1    Time  Versus  Impatience 

Yet,  there  are  two  even  more  important 
factors  that  will  control  the  destiny  of  Latin 
America.  They  are  the  factors  of  time  and 
patience.  In  the  midst  of  a  dynamic  social 
transition,  whether  Latin  America  turns  to 
revolution  or  ev<ilution  to  effect  the  inevi- 
table changes  depends  upon  the  degree  and 
Intensity  of  impatience  and  the  time  to  be 
taken  for  such  changes. 

If  the  "Latinos"  prove  to  be  too  impatient 
and  resort  to  rapid— almost  overnight — 
changes,  then  they  will  have  chosen  the 
violent  and  disruptive  way  of  revolution. 
And  through  revolution,  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc 
has  Its  best  chance  of  t-aklng  control  of  Latin 
America  Should*  such  be  the  result,  the 
"Latinos  ■  will  ultimately  waKe  up  to  find 
that  they  still  have  dictatx)rship — only  hav- 
ing traded  forms  of  dictatorship — and.  too 
late,  that  they  have  "been  taken  " 

Should  they  have  a  rea-sunable  degree  of 
patience — and  if  there  is  sufficient  time — 
the  chances  are  greater  for  effecting  the  in- 
evitable changes  by  orderly  and  peaceful 
evolution  Such  is  the  basic  hope  for  the 
United  States.  For  in  that  event,  it  is  most 
likely  that  the  Latinos  will  choose  either 
the  Western  democracy  road  or,  at  worst. 
their  own  neutralist  middle  of  the  road.  In 
doing  so,  they  would  have  rejected  the  Sino- 
Soviet  road. 

2.  Choice:  Castroism  or  Alliance  for  Progress 
As  of  now.  their  choice  seems  to  be  boiled 
down  to  either  (1)  the  violent  way  of  Cas- 
troism on  social  and  economic  reforms 
(however  illusory  Castro's  have  proved  to 
be  1  or  (2)  the  peaceful  and  orderly — but 
slower- — way  offered  by  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. Oversimplified,  the  Issue  is  Castroism 
versus  the  Alliance  f^r  Progress. 

B    Coritrast  in  strategy  and  tactics 
Strategy    and   tactics   for    the   Smo-Soviet 
bloc  in  Latin  America  are  much  simpler  and 
easier   than   those  of   the   United  States   be- 


cause their  objectives  and  policies  are  much 
more  simple.  They  advocate  the  revolu- 
tionary and  violent  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ments by  the  masses.  They  appeal  to  emo- 
tions instead  of  reason. 

Our  strategy  and  tactics  are  much  more 
difficult  and  complicated  because  we  advo- 
cate change  with  stability  through  the 
peaceful  and  orderly  agreement  of  all  major 
setrments   of    Latin    America. 

We  appeal  to  reason.  This  means  that  we 
are  in  the  middle  between  the  ruling  landed 
aristocracy  and  the  rising  reformists  of  the 
masses  The  former,  in  fiercely  striving  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  of  their  economic 
strangleholds,  are  antagonized  by  our  sup- 
port of  the  demand  of  the  masses  for  social 
and  economic  reforms.  The  latter  are  Im- 
patient with  our  attempts  to  reason  with 
the  ruling  landed  aristocracy  to  give  up  much 
of  their  power. 

Thus,  one  of  the  keys  to  whether  change 
comes  by  the  Communist  way  of  revolution 
or  our  way  of  evolution  is  the  degree  of 
resistance  to  change  on  the  part  of  existing 
rviling  powers  in  Latin  America. 

As  Senator  Marg.vret  Chase  Smith  has  put 
it  : 

"For  the  greater  the  resistance  to  change, 
the  greater  the  pressures  build  and  the 
greater  the  choice  becomes  restricted  to 
either  no  change  at  aU  or  the  revolutionary, 
violent  and  bloody  change.  The  greater  the 
resistance  to  change,  the  less  the  chance 
for  change  by  evolution  Instead  of  change 
by  revolution"    (37:   4556). 

C.  Aims  and  objectives 

Di;ignosls  of  our  problems  on  Latin  Amer- 
ica comes  much  easier  than  the  advocacy 
of  sc'lutions.  Complex  problems  cannot  be 
overcome  with  simple  solutions.  But  In  the 
recognition  of  the  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lems, it  is  well  for  us  to  focus  on  the  clear 
and  .'Imple  factors  of  our  primary  objectives. 

We  seek  to  keep  Latin  America  from  fall- 
ing in  the  Sino-Soviet  camp.  The  Com- 
munists hope  to  fan  the  emotional  hunger 
of  tlie  masses  for  Independence  and  na- 
tionalism Into  revolution  ultimately  pros- 
titut^'d  Into  a  Communist  takeover.  They 
seek  to  expand  their  Cuban  beachhead 
through  exportation  of  Castroism. 

1.  Social  and  Economics  Reform 
We  recognize  that  social  and  economic  re- 
form— land,  tax  and  political  reform — are 
inevitable  in  Latin  America.  But  our  ob- 
jective is  to  achieve  these  inevitable  changes 
through  orderly  evolution.  And  that  order- 
ly evolution  has  its  price. 

2.  Balanced  Program 

The  price  is  compromise  between  the 
clashing  factions  of  Latin  America.  Therein 
exist  the  greatest  complexities  and  difficul- 
ties for  us.  They  make  a  balanced  program 
of  action  mandatory.  They  rule  out  an  all- 
eggs-in-one-basket  approach. 

They  require  that,  while  we  must  give 
encouragement  and  support  to  the  non- 
Communist  reformists,  we  must  also  reason 
with  the  ruling  landed  aristocracy  on  the 
inevitable  changes  and  adjustments  that 
face  them.  They  require  that,  while  we 
must  give  full  support  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program  with  Its  economic  and  so- 
cial aims,  we  cannot  abandon  our  military 
assistance  program  to  Latin  America. 

They  require  that,  while  we  must  discour- 
age military  incursions  Into  Government 
control  and  withhold  support  from  military 
dictatorships,  we  must  maintain  our  mili- 
tary :'riendships  and  understanding  at  the 
highest  effectiveness  for  the  military  Is  the 
most  .-itabilizing  force  In  Latin  America.  It 
gives  the  greatest  hope  for  our  maintenance 
of  the  desperatelv  needed  stability  In  the 
longe-  evolutionary  pr'">ces.=; — and  our  great- 
est  b  ilwark   against  Communist  revolution. 

They  require  that,  while.  In  the  good- 
neighbor    policy    and    the    Organization    of 


American  States,  we  wisely  discarded  uni- 
lateral Intervention  by  one  country  in  the 
affairs  of  another  in  this  hemisphere,  we 
must  not  permit  our  membership  In  the 
Organization  of  American  States  to  bo 
"straltjacket"  our  security  policy  that  we 
cannot  face  and  act  on  the  fact  that  situa- 
tions do  arise  In  some  nations,  which  are 
adverse  to  the  security  of  others. 

They  require  that,  while  we  should  avoid 
"rattling  the  sabre"  at  Castro,  and  thus  im- 
pairing our  relations  with  other  Latin  Amer- 
ican nations,  we  must  stand  up  U)  him  and 
avoid  repetition  of  the  timid,  half-hearted 
attempted  straddles  like  the  disastrous  in- 
vasion failure,  if  we  are  to  reUiln  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  "Latinos.  ' 

One  of  the  soundest  prescriptions  for  the 
easing,  if  not  curing,  of  our  Latin  American 
Ills  is  that  which  was  given  by  F  Yorlck 
Blumenfeld  In  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
his  article  "Revolution  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere," of  the  January  11,  1961,  issue  of 
Editorial  Research  Reports,  In  which  he 
stated: 

"Latin  American  experts  seem  in  agreement 
that  only  by  avoiding  support  of  extreme 
dictatorships  of  either  right  or  left,  by  ex- 
panding present  exc.iange  programs  and  In- 
formation activities,  by  cooperating  with  in- 
dividual countries  In  stabilizing  world  prices 
for  raw  materials,  by  encouraging  free  trade 
agreements,  and  by  curbing  the  activities  of 
certain  large  American  corporations  will  the 
United  States  be  able  to  prevent  the  violent 
overthrow  of  free  governments  being  sought 
by  Fidel  Castro  and  the  Communist  bloc" 
(10:  40). 

D.   Leadership,    respect,   and   confidence 

To  this  I  would  add:  And  by  rebuilding  an 
Image  of  will  and  determination  with  the 
hemispheric  leadership  that  the  "Latinos" 
expect  and  demand  of  us  to  recoup  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  so  gravely  lost  In  the 
past  decade. 

The  United  States  has  put  most  of  its 
Latin  American  eggs  In  the  one  basket  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Yet,  In  all  real- 
Ism,  we  cannot  expect  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress by  Itself  to  win  Latin  America  to  our 
side.  As  a  structure  of  good  will,  friendship, 
and  greater  ties  between  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America,  It  Is  no  stronger  than 
the  foundation  upon  which  It  Is  built. 

In  this  Instance,  the  current  foundation 
Is  extremely  weak  and  has  been  dangerously 
undermined  by  our  tragic  record  on  Castro, 
climaxed  by  the  unsuccessful  invasion  at- 
tempt that  dangerously  eroded  what  remain- 
ing respect  and  confidence  the  "Latinos" 
have  for  us. 

That  foundation  must  be  rebuilt  with 
solid,  concrete  footings  of  a  sturdy  and  rich 
mixture  of  the  cement  of  respect  and  the 
sand  of  courage  and  confidence. 
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COMMENDATION  OP  RAYMOND 
F.^RRELL,  COMMISSIONER  OF  THE 
IMMIGRATION  AND  NATURALIZA- 
TION    SERVICE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  Februarj' 
of  this  year  I  rose  to  support  whole- 
heartedly the  nomination  of  Raymond 
Parrell  for  the  position  of  Commissioner 
of  the  ImmiRration  and  NaturaUzation 
Service  At  that  time  I  stated  that  I  be- 
Ueved  President  Kennedy  most  wisely 
made  an  excellent  appointment  in  his 
selection  of  a  career  official.  Ray  Farrell, 
for  this  responsible  post.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  note  that  on  August  22  of  this 
year,  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  stated  at  an  incentive  awards  pro- 
gram that  "an  outstanding  example  is 
Raymond  F.  Farrell.  a  career  employee 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  'who  was  made  Commissioner  of 
the  Service  last  January." 

Mr.  President.  I  am  extremely  pleased 
that  a  fellow  Rhode  Islander  was  singled 
out  by  the  Attorney  General  in  this 
manner. 


TRIBUTE     TO     SENATOR     MUNDT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Rep'Liblican  Senator.  K.^rl 
MuNDT,  of  South  Dakota,  has  played  a 
central  role  in  virtually  all  of  the  inves- 
tigations conducted  by  the  Congress  dur- 
ing most  of  the  24  years  he  has  been  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
beginnin!:  in  1939,  and  the  Senate  since 
1949.  He  has  played  a  judicious  and  ob- 
jective role  in  the  Alger  Hiss  hearings, 
the  Army-McCarthy  hearings,  over 
which  he  presided,  the  exposure  of  rack- 
eteers m  the  labor  field,  and  is  currently 
adding  ellective  illtimination  and  per- 
spective to  the  Billie  Sol  Estes  inquiry. 
He  was  a  front  runner  m  urging  the  ad- 
vantages of,  and  the  need  for,  a  two- 
party  system  in  the  South,  and  urged 
this  at  a  ume  when  his  political  realme- 
ment  proposals  were  ridiculed  and 
termed  futile.  He  is  continually  pi-e- 
scnting  new  proposals  with  energy,  and 
his  regard  for  traditional  values  and  the 
conservative  philosophy  are  widely 
known  arid  respected.  Senator  Mundts 
exceptior.al  record  and  contributions  to 
the  national  .scene  are  delineated  admi- 
rably by  Willard  Edwards,  veteran  mem- 
ber and  discerning  observer  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune's  Washington  bureau,  in  an 
article  titled  '  Mundt  Sorts  Good  and 
Bad  Guy.s  '  appearing  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
85  follows: 

MuNDT   Sorts   Good    and  Bad   Guys 
(By   Willard    Edwards) 

Washington,  September  1. — The  Senate 
hearing  had  been  long  and  confusing  Tele- 
vision lights  shed  a  hot  glare,  promoting  dis- 
comfort ir.  this  crowded  chamber  Senators 
had  been  stirred  to  irritation  by  evasive  wit- 
nesses. The  purpose  of  the  inquiry  seemed 
lost  in  a  maze  of  complicated  and  contradic- 
tory testimony. 
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At  this  point,  a  calm  voice  was  heard.  It 
came  from  a  placid,  plpe-smoklng  Individual 
who   had  been   listening  quietly. 

"In  this  melodrama  ol  BilUe  Sol  Estes." 
he  be^an,  "we  are  trying  to  find  out  who  are 
the  good  guys  and  who  are  the  bad  guys." 

HE     RESTORES     PERSPECTIVE 

In  a  few  minutes,  he  had  summed  up  the 
salient  points  of  the  evidence,  balanced  them 
Judiciously,  noted  Inconsistencies,  and  re- 
duced verbal  chaos  to  order.  Perspective  was 
restored.  The  hearing  resumed,  its  objec- 
tives clarified 

The  Incident  was  typical  of  the  method.s 
and  jjersonallty  of  Senator  K.arl  E  Mvndt, 
Republican,  of  South  Dakota,  who  has  been 
separating  the  good  guys  from  the  bad  guys 
In  congressional  Inrestigations  during  most 
of  the  24  years  he  has  served  on  Capitol  Hill. 

It  has  been  Mundt's  fate  to  appear,  usually 
In  a  central  role.  In  virtually  all  of  the  sen- 
sational investigations  that  have  seized  na- 
tional attention  in  the  last  two  decades.  No 
other  Member  of  Congress  can  come  close 
to  this  record. 

His  current  participation  In  a  probe  of  the 
Estes  scandal  Is  unexciting  by  comparison 
with  some  of  his  past  Inquiries — the  Alger 
Hiss  spy  case,  the  Army-McCarthy  hearings, 
over  which  he  presided,  the  3-year  exposure 
of  racketeers  In  the  labor  field. 

CAN   D.\ZZLE  LISTENERS 

From  this  vast  e]tp>erience  he  has  learned 
how  to  Sift  the  kernels  of  fact  from  moun- 
tains of  verbiage  and  he  was  exercising  this 
talent  on  the  occasion  noted  above. 

He  was  also  exercising  another  gift — the 
ability  to  clothe  his  thoughts  in  down-to- 
earth  phrases.  He  has,  perhaps  the  best 
command  of  the  English  language  In  the 
Senate  and  can,  when  called  upon.  Indulge 
In  spellbinding,  dazzling  listeners  with  ora- 
torical flourishes.  But  he  loves  a  colloqui- 
alism which  punches  home  the  truth  so  all 
can  understand. 

This  propensity  Is  the  more  surprising  be- 
caxise  Ml'ndt  has  a  somewhat  pedantic  back- 
ground. He  was  a  school  Instructor  and 
school  superintendent,  a  writer  and  [he  will 
reluctantly  admit  |  a  poet  in  his  youth  who 
has  had  a  sample  of  his  verse  published  In 
a  respected  anthology  But  he  was  also  a 
farmer  and  a  salesman  and  never  succumbed 
to  the  Ivory  tower  trappings  of  the  academic 
world. 

DEB.ATE   DEFE.\TS   RIV.M- 

MtTNDT  came  to  Congress  in  1938,  serving 
10  years  In  the  House  before  moving  on  to 
the  Senate.  He  was  reelected  In  1960  to  a 
third  6-year  term.  He  usually  has  a  tough 
race  because  labor  pours  big  money  into  his 
State  to  defeat  him.  He  was  trailing  in  the 
last  campaign  until  his  opponent  made  the 
mistake  of  challenging  him  to  a  series  of 
debates. 

Their  main  encounter  on  statewide  tele- 
vision came  the  same  night  as  the  first 
Kennedy-Nlxon  TV  clash.  Mundt  slugged 
his  rival  Into  helplessness  and  he  never 
recovered.  Mundt  won  by  a  comfortable 
margin.  Nixon,  by  general  agreement,  lost 
the  Presidency  that  night  through  excessive 
amiability. 

This  coincidence  had  an  ironic  flavor,  trac- 
ing back  to  events  of  14  years  ago.  Mundt 
and  Nixon  were  both  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  which 
was  confronted  In  1948  with  the  problem 
of  deciding  whether  Alger  Hiss,  a  former 
State  Department  official,  was  a  Communist. 

In  the  accounts  which  have  gained  wide 
circulation  since  that  spectacular  affair, 
Nixon  was  generally  given  most  of  the  credit 
for  eventually  unma,sking  Hiss, 

KNEW  ABotrr  HISS  nr.sT 
Nixon's  role  In  the  exposure  of  Hiss  can- 
not  be    discounted.     But    the   legend    grew 
that  he  was  the  only  committee  member  to 

remain  suspicious  of  Hiss  after  the  latter 's 


first  denial  that  he  ever  knew  Whlttaker 
Chambers,  the  repentant  Russian  agent  who 
accused  him, 

Mt;ndt  not  only  stispected  Hiss.  He  knew 
the  diplomat  was  a  Communist  early  In  the 
hearings,  before  Nixon  became  convinced.  As 
chairman  of  the  stibcommittee  which  first 
heard  Chambers,  he  had  been  visited  secretly 
by  a  State  Department  security  officer  who 
sho'wed  him  the  confidential  files  on  Hiss, 
disclosing  his  Communist  connections. 

Jack  Puerifcy,  the  security  officer,  later 
an  .\mba-ssador.  was  defying  orders  from 
Pre.s  dent  Truman  and  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson  In  going  to  Mundt.  He  swore 
the  Congressman  to  secrecy  and  Mundt, 
throu£.'h  the  years,  kept  that  pledge.  He 
told  the  story  only  recently,  released  by 
Puerifoy's  death  from  his  promise. 

Mjndts  most  difficult  investigative  role 
was  performed  In  1954  when  he  presided  at 
the  extraordinary  hearings  involving  the 
Pentagon  and  the  late  Senator  Joe  McCarthy, 
of  V/isconsln.  At  the  end,  his  forbearance 
and  good  humor  under  tremendous  pres- 
sures were  acclaimed  by  both  sides. 

SHUN.-3      HYSTERICAL     CLAMOR 

Ae  a  veteran  In  the  field  of  Communist  In- 
vest gatlons.  coauthor  of  the  first  major 
measure  designed  to  control  Communist  ac- 
tivities In  the  United  States,  he  did  not  Join 
in  the  hysterical  clamor  regarding  Mc- 
Carthy's methods.  He  sought,  as  others 
did,  t-D  restrain  the  Wisconsin  Senator  and 
parted  with  him,  regretfully,  when  McCarthy 
assa.Ied  President  Elsenhower.  But  he  was 
one  of  the  22  Senators  who  voted  against  cen- 
sure of  McCarthy. 

While  Investigations  have  claimed  much 
of  Mundt's  time  in  Congress,  his  other  ac- 
tivities encompass  a  wide  area. 

H?  would  be  entitled  these  days  to  a  cer- 
tain complacency  and  an  "I  told  you  so" 
attl;ude  If  he  were  Inclined  to  such  a  mood. 
A  Columnist  of  New  Frontier  sympathies 
WTo:e  with  some  alarm  this  week: 

"Kverybody  In  Washington  laughed  some 
years  ago  when  Senator  Mundt,  of  South 
Dakota,  sat  down  at  his  political  piano  and 
Interwove  'Dixie'  with  a  corn  and  wheat 
tune.     Yet  this  seems  to  be  on  its  way." 

Tae  reference  was  to  a  campaign  for  "po- 
litical reallnement"  launched  by  Mundt  In 
the  midforties  and  formally  organized  in 
1951.  Through  the  years,  originally  almost 
alor.e.  he  plugged  In  North  and  South,  urg- 
ing the  advantages  of  a  two-party  system 
which  would  permit  men  of  the  same  politi- 
cal philosophy,  despite  different  political 
labels,  to  cast  their  votes  for  the  same  candl- 
dau-s. 

BUBBLING   WITH    NEW   IDEAS 

Political  experts  told  Mundt  he  was  en- 
gagijd  in  a  futile  campaign.  Dixie  could 
never  be  cracked  by  the  Republicans.  They 
begua  to  regard  him  with  respect  severaJ 
yeai's  ago. 

"This  year,  for  the  first  time  In  American 
history,  we  have  39  Republican  candidates 
running  for  the  office  of  US,  Senator,"  he  ex- 
ulted. "This  is  by  far  a  new  record.  It  is 
even  more  novel  and  reireshing  that  virtually 
all  of  these  candidates  have  at  least  a  chance 
of  election  next  November.  Including  several 
Sta';es    in    the   Deep    South." 

At  62,  Mundt  Is  bubbling  with  new  Ideas 
and  plans  of  this  nature  He  is  a  breezy  man, 
easily  stirred  to  laughter,  completely  In- 
formal. In  most  Senate  offices,  the  central 
occipant  is  reverently  addressed  as  "Sen- 
ator," Members  of  Mundt's  staff  call  hLra 
Kahl  and  work  cheerfully  for  long  hours. 

His  easy  adjustment  to  the  wear  and  tear 
of  a  long  public  career  is  attributed  by  friends 
to  the  sprightly  Influence  of  Mary  Mundt, 
his  wife  of  38  years.  They  are  a  famous 
team  in  the  Capital.  She  displays  a  decep- 
tive and  charming  naivete  which  masks  po- 
litical acumen.  The  Senator  pays  close  at- 
tention to  her  advice. 


TBUMAN  CRABBED  HIS  IDE.A 

The  extent  of  his  interests  and  accomplish- 
ments Is  somewhat  staggering.  He  Instigated 
In  the  forties  the  proposal  for  technical  as- 
sistance to  underdeveloped  nations  which 
was  later  appropriated  by  President  Truman 
and  called  the  point  4  program. 

He  saved  the  "Voice  of  America"  program 
from  extinction  In  1947  and,  while  he  con- 
fesses many  disappointments  In  the  foreign 
propaganda  operations  of  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency  he  maintains  faith  In  Its  pur- 
poses and  objectives,  under  proper  admin- 
istration. 

He  Is  currently  engaged  In  an  energetic 
campaign  for  establishment  of  a  freedom 
academy  which  would  train  Americans  to 
fight  the  Communist  conspiracy.  The  cold 
war  battle  with  Russia  cannot  be  won,  he 
says,  unless  we  build  up  a  corps  of  Indi- 
viduals   skilled    In    psychopolitlcal    warfare. 

He  drafted  the  original  proposal  for  a  con- 
servative political  action  group  which  even- 
tually emerged  as  Americans  for  Constitu- 
tional Action,  an  organization  which  sup- 
ports candidates  devoted  to  constitutional 
concepts,  regardless  of  party. 

PUSHES  FOB  VOTING  REFORM 

He  Is  pushing  for  reform  of  the  electoral 
college  system  which,  he  notes,  permit.s  the 
voting  blocs  In  12  big  cities  of  8  pivotal  States 
to  dominate  a  r  atlonal  election  under  the 
winner-take-all  process  whereby  a  plurality 
of  one  vote  can  swing  the  entire  bloc  of  elec- 
toral college  votes  of  a  State  to  one  candi- 
date. 

He  Is  an  acknowledged  authority  on  agrl- 
cxiltural  problems  and  his  solution  for  sur- 
pluses Is  an  original  as  his  political  propo- 
sals. Too  much  attention  has  been  paid, 
he  thinks  to  cutting  the  supply  of  farm 
products  while  Ignoring  plans  to  Increase  the 
demand  for  them.  He  envisions  the  conver- 
sion of  agricultural  products  into  paper 
and  motor  fuel,  thus  eliminating  surpluses 
and  creating  new  demands  which  will  restore 
farm  prosperity. 

MuNBT  believes  that  the  voters  In  the  six- 
ties must  decide  Issues  which  transcend 
party  lines  and  shape  the  course  of  the  Na- 
tion in  the  seventies  and  eighties.  The  basic 
Issues  confronting  the  people  of  America. 
he  said,  concern  the  bigness,  the  cost  and 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
how  far  It  should  take  us  Into  the  welfare 
state. 

HOPES    FOR    REALINEMENT 

Most  Republicans,  tie  says,  believe  Gov- 
ernment has  gone  too  far  and  most  Demo- 
crats £ire  harnessed  to  the  theory  that  Gov- 
ernment should  spend  more  and  have  In- 
creasing power. 

But  here  are  Important  exceptions  to  this 
generalization  and  he  hopes  fur  a  political 
reallnement  which  will  enable  candidates 
to  affiliate  with  other  like-minded  citizens 
In  a  party  which  consistently  opposes  or  sup- 
ports the  policies  In  question. 

Until  this  reallnement  Is  reached,  citi- 
zens must  change  their  party  labels  to  move 
forward  or  away  from  "big  brother  govern- 
ment." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


SELF-EMPLOYED  INDIVIDUALS  TAX 
RETIREMENT  ACT  OP  1961 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  unfinished  business  be 
laid  before  the  Senate  and  be  made  the 
pending  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill   (.H.R.  10 J    to  encourage  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  voluntary  pension  plans  by 
self-employed  individuals. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Gore]  'X)  the  committee  amend- 
ment.   

THE  MEDICARE  BILL 

Mr.  WILKi'.  Mr.  President,  recently 
there  was  published  in  the  Green  Bay 
Press-Gazettt  an  editorial  in  regard  to 
medicare  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  It 
seems  that  my  opponent  is  using  my  vote 
on  medicare  85  what  he  thinks  is  a  major 
issue.  He  haf  neglected  entirely  the  real 
issues. 

But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  mat- 
ter is  under  ciscussion,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  hive  printed  in  the  Record 
the  editorial  and  also,  following  it,  a 
statement  by  me  on  the  subject  ''Why 
Did  You  Vot<'  as  You  Did  on  the  Medi- 
care Bill?" 

There  bein;;  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  the  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Grten  Bay  Press-Gazette,  Sept.  4, 
1962) 

Medicare  in  the  Senate  Race 
Governor  Nelson,  who  Is  seeking  the  Demo- 
cratic nomlnailon  for  U.S.  Senator,  has  had 
much  to  say  about  Senator  Alexander 
Wiley's  vote  against  the  King-Anderson  bill 
to  provide  hospital  care  for  persons  over  65. 
The  Governor  has  told  a  rather  complicated 
story  Intended  to  make  It  appear  that  Sena- 
tor Wiley  was  solely  responsible  for  the  de- 
feat of  this  me.xsure. 

Senator  We.ey  has  now  replied  to  that 
charge.  Instead  of  arguing  about  the  in- 
fiuence  of  hif  particular  vote,  the  Senator 
has  denounced  the  bill  as  undeserving  of  his 
support.  Th(  statement,  which  Is  a  good 
one,  makes  these  points  against  the  bill: 

1.  The  first  $90  of  hospital  bills  would 
have  to  be  pal  1  by  the  patient 

2.  There  wiis  no  provision  for  the  pay- 
ment of  doctors'  bills. 

3.  It  didn't  even  pay  for  medicine  outside 
the  hospital.  Nor  did  It  cover  most  of  the 
outpatient  ca-'-e. 

4.  Neither  was  there  any  direct  benefit 
for  those  under  65  although  all  workers 
would  pay  ln(  reased  taxes  for  20  to  40  years. 

Senator  Wi.ey  then  pointed  out  that  the 
Kerr-Mills  bill  which  Is  now  on  the  statute 
book  provides  for  Federal  grants  of  50  to  80 
percent  to  States  to  help  furnish  compre- 
hensive medli  al  assistance  not  only  for  figed 
Individuals  wao  are  recipients  of  old  age  as- 
sistance, but  also  for  those  who  are  not  If 
their  means  tre  insufficient  to  meet  the  cost 
of  medical  e-pense.  The  Senator  says  "24 
States  at  present  have  Kerr-MlUs  programs 
In  operation.    Wisconsin  is  not  one  of  them." 

S2nator  Wiley's  statement  Is  pointed. 
Wisconsin  Is  not  getting  benefits  under  the 
Kerr-Mills  bill,  and  the  re.ason  it  is  not. 
Is  largely  because  Governor  Nelson  did  not 
supply  the  necessary  leadership  to  get  any 
action  on  State  legislation  necessary  to  make 
•»  the  bill  operative  in  Wisconsin.  Governor 
Nelson  and  many  others  who  were  stanch 
supporters  o'  the  King-Anderson  bill  ap- 
parently did  not  want  to  put  the  Kerr-Mllls 
bill  Into  operation  fearing  that  to  do  so 
would  show  -hat  there  was  no  necessity  for 
the  bill  which  would  put  medicare  under  a 
social  security  financing  program. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  if  Governor  Nel- 
son had  made  half  as  much  effort  to  get 
Kerr-Mllls  legislation  for  Wisconsin  as  he  Is 
now  making  to  place  the  responsibility  for 
the  failure  of  the  King-Anderson  bill,  Wis- 


consin would  have  that  legislation  and  many 
needy  persons  would   be  benefiting  from  it. 

A  recent  Associated  Press  dispatch  reports 
that  Massachusetts  received  a  "$52  million 
Jackpot,  with  more  to  come,  since  It  went 
into  the  Federal -State  plan  of  medicare  for 
the  aged  2  years  ago  " 

That  means  that  Massachusetts  adopted 
legislation  to  make  the  Kerr-Mllls  bill  ef- 
fective there. 

The  Kerr-Mills  program  paid  out  a  total 
of  $166  million  in  Federal  funds  the  first  2 
years  of  its  existence  up  to  March  this  year. 
New  York  got  $79  million  of  the  total,  Mas- 
sachusetts, $52  million:  and  Michigan,  $18,- 
400,000.  California  received  only  $4  million 
but  its  program  is  new  and  may  shortly  be 
greatly  expanded 

Assemblyman  Jerome  Quinn.  of  Green 
Bay,  has  a  bill  pending  In  the  legislature 
which  seeks  similar  benefits  for  Wisconsin 
people  Thomas  J  Lucas.  Sr  ,  director  of 
public  assistance  for  the  Wisconsin  Welfare 
Department,  estimated  the  total  cost  of  the 
program  for  Wisconsin  at  $10  million.  The 
State  would  have  been  required  to  pay  46.9 
percent  of  the  total  or  $4,690,000.  If  those 
who  are  now  showing  so  much  concern  for 
the  aged  had  pushed  a  little  bit  for  this 
legislation,  many  Wisconsin  residents.  In- 
cluding some  on  public  welfare  and  others 
with  small  Incomes  who  are  making  their 
own  way,  could  have  been  receiving  benefits 
from  It, 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  many  needy  Wis- 
consin residents  over  65  years  of  age  have 
been  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  the  Kerr- 
Mllls  bill  worth  $5,310,000  per  year  in  Fed- 
eral aid  because  the  State  did  not  provide 
the  leadership  necessary  to  obtain  it. 


Statement  by  Senator  Wiley,  or  Wisconsin, 
September  5,  1962 
Why  did  you  vote  as  you  did  on  the  medi- 
care bill? 

(a)  The  medicare  bill,  known  as  the  King- 
Anderson  bill,  was  an  amendment  which  had 
never  been  heard  by  a  committee.  It  was  an 
amendment  to  the  public  welfare  bill. 

(b)  In  view  of  the  adamant  position  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
against  medicare,  had  the  medicare  amend- 
ment been  accepted,  it  could  have  meant  a 
deathknell  to  the  public  welfare  program — 
a  loss  to  Wisconsin  of  $37  million. 

(c)  Under  the  public  welfare  bill.  Wiscon- 
sin will  now  get  almost  $37  million  a  year 
in  Federal  payments,  under  the  revised 
formula  contained  In  the  public  welfare 
law.  87-543  as  signed  by  the  President. 

(d)  There  were  31  Republicans  and  21 
Democrats  who  voted  as  I  did  because  they 
felt  the  Kerr-Mills  bill  passed  In  the  last 
Congress  had   not  had  an  adequate  tryout. 

le)  In  fact,  the  medicare  bill  was  a  gold- 
brick  without  any  gold  In  it.  It  did  not 
provide  for  all  medical  costs  for  Inpatients 
Paj-ments  were  limited  to  room  and  board 
and  drugs  used  when  In  the  hospital.  Ex- 
cluded, however,  were  medical  or  surgical 
services  provided  by  a  physician  resident,  or 
Intern,  except  services  provided  in  pathology, 
radiology,  psychiatry,  or  anesthesiology. 

(f)  The  bill  did  provide  for  90  days  In 
the  hospital.  120  days  convalescence  In  a 
rest  home,  and  240  home  visits  a  year  by  a 
nurse,  but  it  did  not  contain  any  provision 
for  doctors'  bills,  drugs,  and  medicines  for 
outpatient  care. 

,  •  •  •  • 

fh)  Had  the  program  been  approved,  the 
cost  of  the  contributions  to  the  social  se- 
curity system,  including  medicare  by  both 
employers  and  employees,  would  have  ranged 
from  in  percent  in  1963  to  4'''8  percent  after 
December  31,  1967,  This  would  have  added 
to  the  cost  of  goods  because  of  Increased 
costs  in  the  overhead  of  all  Industries  This 
would  have  created  a  demand  for  Increased 
wages.  Increased  cost  of  goods  and  with  the 


competition  of  foreign  Imports,  you  can 
readily  see  what  the  situation  would  be  In 
most  cases,  the  industrial  factory  workers' 
payments  t<)  the  social  security  system,  in- 
cluding medicare,  would  be  over  $200  a  year. 
If  the  medical  care  program  had  been  ap- 
proved and  later  changed  to  provide  for  all 
services  required  In  medical  care,  as  in  cer- 
tain countries  in  Europe,  the  percentages  de- 
ducted from  wage  earners  and  employees 
could  go  as  high  as  23  percent. 

Bear  in  mind,  the  cost  would  fall  on  every- 
one covered  by  social  security,  and  the  young 
men  and  women  In  their  thirties  would  pay 
until  they  were  65. 

(1)  Wisconsin  and  other  States  have  a 
public  welfare  program  as  follows: 

Old  people  on  relief  are  eligible  for  this 
medical  care  In  all  of  the  48  States.  They 
can  get  nursing  home  care  In  48  States,  hos- 
pitalization In  46.  physicians'  services  In  42, 
prescribed  drugs  In  40,  and  dental  services 
in  38,  And  in  those  States  where  the  Kerr- 
Mills  program  has  been  put  into  operation, 
hospitalization,  physicians'  services,  nursing 
home  care,  drugs,  and  dental  care  are  pro- 
vided 

(J)  Remember  this,  that  in  the  medicare 
bill,  the  patient  has  to  pay  $90  first 

iki  Federal  statisticians  figure  that  the 
medicare  bill  would  have  cost  $12  billion 
the  first  year  and  increasing  amounts  In 
later  years. 

But  there's  another  phase  to  this  bill — It 
Is  the  opening  wedge  to  socialized  medicine. 
Recently  we  saw  what  happened  in  Canada, 
and  if  you  want  to  know  w!-,at  socialized 
medicine  Is,  go  to  England,  That's  what  the 
Governor  wanted,  but  the  sensible  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  said  "nothing  doing." 

(1)  The  Government  figure  shows  that 
one  out  of  every  two  persons  aged  65  has 
some  kind  of  health  coverage,  and  that  the 
percentage  is  rising.  Some  figure  that  by 
1970,  90  percent  will  have  coverage  Many 
Insurance  companies  write  new  policies  for 
the  aged  and  many  unions  demand  more  re- 
tirement health  benefits  in  their  contracts 
with  management. 

The  Go\ernor  would  want,  of  course,  to 
abolish  all  these. 

(m)  The  Senators  who  voted  as  I  did  are 
as  follows: 

Aiken  (Republican,  of  Vermont),  Allott 
( Republics n,  of  Colorado),  Beall  (Republi- 
can, of  Maryland),  Bennett  i Republican  of 
Utah),  Boggs  (Republican,  of  Delaware). 
Bottum  (Republican,  of  South  Dakota^, 
Bush  (Republican,  of  Connecticut*.  Butler 
(Republican,  of  Maryland).  Byrd  (Democrat, 
of  Virginia).  Capehart  (Republican,  ot 
Indiana),  Carlson.  (Republican,  of  Kansas). 
Cotton  (Republican,  of  New  Hampshire). 
Curtis  (Republican,  of  Nebraska),  Dlrksen 
(Republlcfn.  of  Illinois),  Dworshak  (Repub- 
lican, of  Idaho),  Eastland  (Democrat,  of 
Mississippi ) ,  Ellender  (Democrat,  of  Loui- 
siana) ,  Ervin  (Democrat,  of  North  Carolina). 

Fong  (Republican,  of  Hawaii),  Fulbrlght 
(Democrat,  of  Arkansas),  Goldwater  (Re- 
publican, of  Arlronaj,  Hayden  (Democrat,  of 
Arizona),  Hlckenlooper  (Republican,  of 
Iowa),  Hill  (Democrat,  of  Alabama),  Holland 
(Democrat,  of  Florida),  Hruska  (Republican, 
of  Nebraska).  Jordan  (Drmocrat,  of  North 
Carolina),  Kerr  (Democrat,  of  Oklahoma), 
Long  (Democrat,  of  Louisiana),  McClellan 
(Democrat,  of  Arkansas) ,  Miller  (Republican, 
of  Iowa),  Monroney  (Democrat,  of  Okla- 
homa), Morton  (Republican,  of  Kentucky), 
Mundt  (Republican,  of  South  Dakota). 
Murphy  (Republican,  of  New  Hampshire), 
Pearson  (Republican,  of  Kansas). 

Prouty  (Republican,  of  Vermont).  Ran- 
dolph (Democrat,  of  West  Virginia).  Robert- 
son I  Democrat,  of  Virginia),  Russell  (Demo- 
crat, of  Georgia).  Saltonstall  (Republican, 
of  Massarhusetts),  Scott  (Republican,  of 
Pennsylvania),  Smathers  (Democrat,  of 
Florida).  Smith  (Republican,  of  Maine), 
Sparkmar,   i  I>emocrat,  of  Alabama ) ,  Stennls 
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(Democrat,  of  Mississippi),  Talmadge  (Dem- 
ocrat.  of  Georgia),  Thurmond  (Democrat,  of 
South  Carolina  1,  Tower  (Republican,  of 
Texaa).  Wiley  (Republican,  of  Wisconsin). 
WilllanM  (Republican,  of  Delaware),  Young 
(Repabllcan,  of  North  Dakota). 


PEACE  WITH  JUSTICE 

Mr,  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  wl.sh 
to  dlacuM  what  I  believe  Is  the  most  Im- 
portant problem  facing  all  of  us — th'- 
problem  of  war  or  peace. 

Thern  was  a  llmr  when  we  in  Ihr 
United  Htiitfis  couUl  sit  back  and  watch 
thp  powrr  »lr\lKKles  of  thn  Old  World 
with  A  rrrtaln  nmuunmn,  for  wr  wfti- 
not  part  of  thnm,  aiui  tfiry  concrrnrd  n» 
llLtU<,  flxcttpt  as  wrist  for  the  tirwspapiMn 
mill.  Uut  thoMi  days  m-i' lonu  past.  To- 
day tha  Ut)lt4<d  HUU^n  la  Ihn  Idiidor  of 
the  frao  world,  and  has  lU)  cholcn  but 
U)  c.of\cfrn  Itsntf  with  ovflnts  In  far- 
distant  plarps  Wp  arc  lorkrd  Ifi  u  con- 
t<ist  with  thfl  Communist  world,  which 
iM  dolrrmlned  that  Its  way  of  Itfo  shall 
prevail,  and  it  usas  tha  most  unscrupu- 
UiU»  mciatiN  to  advanco  that  uotd.  Wt< 
are  even  mora  determined  that  freedom 
shall  prevail;  and  in  tliu  determination 
we  have  the  allegiance  and  sympathleh 
of  the  mlUlona  of  people  all  around  the 
world  who  want  to  be  free  to  live  their 
own  life  In  their  own  way,  to  cultivate 
their  vine  and  f\e  tree.  Perhaps  our 
strongest  supporters,  although  their 
voices  cannot  be  heard,  are  the  peoples 
enslaved  by  communism,  for  the  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  one  of  the  oldest, 
most  persistent,  and  hardiest  aspirations 
of  man  is  the  aspiration  toward  freedom. 
In  the  long  run,  this  will  be  decisive. 

But  in  the  meantime,  we  have  the 
terrific  problem  of  maintaining  the 
peace  without  yielding  to  communism  an 
iota  of  our  vital  interests.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem that  has  taxed,  and  will  continue  to 
tax,  our  ingenuity  to  the  utmost.  It 
has  cost  billions  and  billions  of  dollars, 
and  will  continue  to  weigh  heavily  on 
us  all.  Som.e  of  this  money  has  un- 
doubtedly been  wasted,  but  generally 
spealiing  it  has  been  worth  it,  for  liberty 
has  no  price. 

Mr.  President.  I  came  to  Washington 
in  January  of  1939.  Hitler,  of  course, 
was  getting  ready  for  the  big  plunge; 
but  no  one  seemed  to  think  that.  The 
world,  while  upset  in  Europe  with  Hitler 
tactics,  was  rather  complacent.  We  in 
this  country  were  seeking  to  get  our 
economy  started,  as  it  had  not  been  in 
hig'h  gear  for  a  number  of  years. 

In  another  sense,  the  world  was  large. 
Many  of  us,  noninterventionists.  lived 
in  the  outmoded  concept  of  Washing- 
ton— that  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
quarrels  in  Europe. 

Well,  that  was  my  first  session.  At 
the  end  of  the  session.  I  found  I  had 
been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Inter-Parliamentary  group  that  was 
to  attend  the  meeting  in  Oslo.  Norway. 
in  September.  I  arranged  matters  so 
that  I  could  get  away  previous  to  the 
adjournment.  I  took  my  wife  and  our 
daughter  and  her  husband  along.  We 
went  to  England  and  to  Scotland,  and 
from  there  we  sailed  to  Bergen,  Norway. 
Sailing  up  Bergen  Harbor  was  an  experi- 
ence I  shall  never  forget,  because  my 


father  had  sailed  out  of  that  harbor 
when  he  came  to  this  country  in  the 
sixties.  I  attended  the  Inter-Parliamen- 
tary session,  visited  the  King,  went  on  to 
Stockholm,  and  from  there  to  Copen- 
hagen. Then  Hitler  went  into  Poland. 
The  European  war  was  on.  Still  we 
Americans  were  noninterventionLsts. 

In  January  of  1911.  I  '.va,'^  in  New  York, 
where  I  had  been  a.sked  to  address  a 
proup  of  bufltnp.ismen.  I  sat  next  to  a 
blinker  who  told  mr<  that  the  Jnpane»e 
wnrr  pullin«  out  thfir  money  I  could 
n  )t  untlrrHtaiid  that,  fur  if  thnc  was  any 
country  in  the  woild  wlxic  a  foreign 
count  IV  could  hiivr  iin  uumvy  Attft,  It  WM 
Amrtlcu  NfnTMhrlrM  I  cumf*  ^ifirV  in 
VN'n'^^hlriKtori  nnd  submitted  in  tiic  Hi  luiti 
tt  i('f»()lution  iTitdintc  us  follows: 

Ui'tiihtut,  'I'tiui.  'Ill  'riniraiiiiy,  rtbfuary  30, 
KM  I,  lit   'd  iii'Uitk  t/<>«ii.rn<iii<li>tn,  the  IMnat* 

|<riMi<n<|     1,11     Iha     Miii«l(lriiit.l"ii    tit    •MCOUtlVf 

ljueiii<i(i<i  Willi  I  inAdO  iiiKit"  iifiii  DiHi  the  See* 
ratttry  <>(  mIuUi  nii<l  hu  tin'iii  ■;>  lulttUt  be 
rni|ti(<«i(<ii  In  a(t.(itiii  (<i  Uio  u..h  Mill  Baslerii 

MlMlaLlnti   ail'l   nLllcl    Irlulcil  IJIulUrS  With   thO 

HciuUn 

On  March  4,  1041,  on  the  Senate  floor, 

ajnunu  other  things,  I  •aid: 

What  ih  lur  inr.iury  poaltlon  and  condition 
in  the  PhUippineb? 

And  the  condiiuin  of  our  fleet?  la  It  like 
tr.e  Russian  fleet  was  in  the  JapanaM  war? 

But  no  attention  was  paid  to  my  reso- 
lution and  remarks,  and  Pearl  Harbor 
ct.mc  upon  us  10  months  later — Decem- 
ber 7.  1941.  After  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
■VN'ashington  Post  said,  in  an  article; 

Ten  months  before  Pearl  Harbor  Senator 
"WfLEY  Introduced  another  resolution  asking 
tl;.e  Secretary  of  State  to  report  In  executive 
scEslon  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  the  threat  of  war  in  the  Par  East 
and  our  preparations  to  meet  It. 

At  that  time  the  State  Department  knew 
that  war  In  the  Pacific  was  rapidly  approach- 
ing. But  the  resolution  was  pigeonholed. 
The  committee  did  not  get  the  information 
sought.  No  adequate  preparations  to  meet 
an  attack  were  made.  The  United  States 
was  humiliated  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  a  great 
sacrifice  of  hiunan  life  will  be  necessary  to 
regain   what  we  have  lost  In  the  Far  East. 

As  one  southern  newspaper  said: 

If  attention  had  been  paid  to  Senator 
Wiley's  resolution.  It  would  have  saved  2 
ye.irs  of  war,  thousands  of  human  lives,  and 
a  blUiou  dollars  In  wealth. 

I  Cite  this  becau.se.  in  spite  of  war  in 
Europe,  in  .=;pite  of  the  Japanese  draw- 
ing out  their  money,  we  were  asleep. 
If  the  Army  and  Navy  had  been  alert  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  the  thing  that  happened 
would  not  have  happened. 

Mr.  President,  what  shape  are  we  in 
today?  Of  course,  the  world  has 
changed  since  1941.  We  had  2  years 
aft^r  Pearl  Harbor  to  pick  up  the  pieces. 
Now.  with  the  intercontinental  missiles 
the  Russians  possess,  we  would  have 
only  15  minutes.  After  the  war  started 
in  Europe,  15  months  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor, I  continued  to  call  for  building  up 
our  country's  defense  forces.  I  recom- 
mended that  the  shipyards  be  con- 
structed in  the  Great  Lakes  area  and 
utilized  to  help  produce  America's  ships. 
In  June  of  1941,  speaking  in  Milwaukee, 
I  said : 

We  need  a  great  defense  laboratory  for 
the   Navy,    the   SUite   Department,    the   War 


Department.  It  Isn't  enough  for  this  ad- 
ministration to  write  our  defense  plans  In 
the  shifting  sands  of  day-to-day  expediency. 

That  was  6  months  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor. 

Mr.  President,  in  more  ways  than  onr 
we  have  seen  tremendous  changes,  I 
have  enumerated  one.  indicating  the 
change  in  weapons.  When  I  went  to 
Washington  for  the  first  time,  it  renlly 
wa.s  a  big  world.  It  took  12  hours  t<)  ko 
from  Milwaukee  to  Wa-shlngton.  Now, 
X  do  It  In  IcM.'i  than  2  hours.  Thrn  the 
trip  *crof.,ti  th"  Atlantic  t-ook  (\ny<.:  now, 
■wo  do  II  111  ft  few  hour-i  All  Micwe 
chniKV  ••  111  I  he  phy>;lrHl  woild.  (ouiilcd 
with  thr  other  {'haiiarn  I  hnvc  nni 
mrratod,  should  brint!  iir.  up  nimiplv  no 
that  we    liiill  not  luniln  tall  a;^li  cp 

The  oibltliiM  of  the  a«frf)fi»ulft  ccr- 
tftltilv  ciilht  oui  iittciilloii  to  thr  fuel  thiit 
WO  art'  livitiu  in  ii  new  world  Our  tym 
Ar0  beinii  op<'iic(l  to  new  liori/.oti'-. ,  nnd 
WUli  lhe««'  ficw  hotl/,on«  rornc  tww  cliul- 
l«n«c.-,  to  ulilch  w<'  cHtinot  clowr'  our 
eyen     If    oihcL-j    full,    v.c    mu.it    not, 

Why''  Mccuuic  we  eiie  trustees  of  the 
V'.rni  viilue«  that  the  nice  hft.i  evolved 
W  itre  the  jnheiltoi'h  of  the  pli«t  and 
the  builders  of  the  pre«ent  but,  more 
than  that,  u.i  I  have  said,  we  uic  iru.sti  cs; 
we  are  ru.stodlanfi.  If  we  fall  to  piouct 
and  guard  the  great  liberties  we  are  cus- 
todians of,  we  may  find  that  the  rem- 
nant of  tlie  race  may  return  to  the  cave- 
man stage. 

Mr.  President,  I  thrill  to  the  thought 
that  we  have  a  great  purpose  in  life; 
It  is  to  protect  the  great  freedoms  which 
we  possess.  A  few  centuries  back,  these 
freedoms  were  in  the  hands  of  kings  and 
the  church,  and  man  was  but  a  serf. 
Then,  on  this  continent  the  light  broke, 
and  men  became  astronauts  in  the  politi- 
cal field.  They  sailed  out  beyond  the 
old  moorings,  where  a  man  was  but  a 
clod,  and  they  reached  up  for  Light — 
the  light  of  infinite  intelligence;  and  it 
did  not  fail  them. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  sit  down  and  count 
our  blessings;  and  when  we  think  of  the 
past,  we  realize  we  have  a  tremendous 
reservoir  of  those  blessings.  Wc  must  not 
be  renegades  to  our  forebears.  We  must 
carry  on.  Let  us  all  become  astronauts 
of  the  spirit,  and  then  wc  will  fulfill  the 
obligations  which  arc  ours. 

There  are  two  basic  ways  to  preserve 
the  peace  and  prevent  world  war  III: 
Building  our  strength  to  maintain  free- 
dom, and  working  for  a  peaceful  world 
in  which  that  strength  will  be  unnec- 
essarj'.  Thus,  our  policy  has  two  bar- 
rels: Strength  and  reason.  Each  of  these 
paths  has  many  byv.ays,  and  the  United 
States  has  explored  them  ail.  We  have 
built  up  a  tremendous  nuclear  force  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  deterring  Commu- 
nist aggression.  The  Soviet  Union 
knows  that  should  it  launch  a  sneak  at- 
tack it  will  be  subjected  to  devastating 
retaliation.  But  both  nations  probably 
would  be  destroyed  if  war  came.  In  its 
own  terms,  then,  nuclear  deterrence  has 
been  a  success.  The  terrible  con- 
sequences of  a  nuclear  holocaust  have  ac- 
tually prevented  its  occurrence. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  this  because  let- 
ters received  this  morning  ask,  "Why 
don't  we  go  in  and  knock  the  blazes  out 
of  Cuba?" 
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Tliere  is  even  condemnation  of  tiic 
President.  I  do  not  agree  with  that  con- 
demnation. I  feel  we  must  use  common- 
sense  and  use  reason  and  judgment.  If 
we  got  into  a  war,  wc  do  not  know 
whether  it  would  start  a  universal  blaze 
or  whether  it  could  be  kept  local.  In  my 
opinion,  in  '.iew  of  the  fact  that  Cuba  is 
more  or  lc;.s  a  satellite  of  the  Soviet 
Oovcmmen",  It  would  probably  precip- 
itate a  thiid  world  war.  That  wc  must 
not  have. 

Nucli  ur  (lrl<  ricnre  cun  only  be  puj: 
of  our  l</liil  f.tiiit'iiy  If  Mil  y  nn 
thwarted  i.i  tlii.r  luuiii  (leMi^'l.;;,  th( 
Cotninuiilfit.i  look  toi  Icfii.i  r  \iituii*,  U> 
whittle  do■v^ll  the  btieliiilli  nl  tin  Wi  ».t 
They  hic  lii.e  the  piw-k  of  uohi »»  pK  kiiu! 
off  the  BtilliKleirt  in  the  wlliliv  f(ne«l 
It  W«  UIC  U  pliHClvc  the  luiui  we  luunt 
IMM  to  It  thu  .  the  CornniiinUhi  do  not  pick 
ofT  1  iiouuh  I  lllilifctleih  to  leave  u.i  t  xpOfied 
aiid  at  buy  That  U  the  reawdi  we  aid 
couDlilcM  lUc /<ouih  Vielnatn  TIut»' are 
rl«ki>  Involvi  d.  but  tlu'  MnulUr  lUik,  tukeii 
now,  may  pi  event  the  biu  ii.ik  of  woild 
war  III 

Our  defei  M-  incliidesi  uhhi;>tuncf  to  de- 
serving iiinail  and  weak  itateh,  htruii!^'hn^: 
to  preiurve  their  Independence  at  the 
edges  of  Communi.'^t  power.  It  includes 
the  NATO  alliance,  the  heart  of  our  for- 
eign policy  for  the  past  13  years.  And 
the  tools  in  our  defense  arsenal 
range  from  the  Atlas,  Titan,  and  Polaris 
missile  forces  to  the  special  skills  and 
knowledge  af  our  antigucrrilla  experts 
in  Vietnam.  Thus  the  nations  of  the 
free  world,  under  the  guidance  and 
leadership  Df  the  United  States,  have 
developed  a  wide  range  of  defenses  de- 
signed to  ceter  Communist  expansion, 
and  if  deterrence  fails,  to  combat  it  and 
punish  it.  That  is  the  first  half  of  our 
program  foi  peace  with  justice.  We  aim 
to  prcscne  the  peace  by  making  war  an 
unprofitable  activity  for  the  Soviet  Rus- 
sian imperialists. 

But  the  building  and  maintaining  of 
our  strength  is  only  half  of  our  pro- 
gram for  preventing  world  war  IH  and 
maintaining  the  present  uneasy  peace. 
The  first  barrel  of  our  program  is 
strength,  but  the  second  barrel  is  rea- 
son. By  this  I  mean  that  while  it  is 
necessary  to  pur.sue  tlie  negative  path  of 
war  prevention  by  building  war  capa- 
bilities, it  n  necessary  at  the  same  time 
to  have  a  positive  reasonable  plan  to 
build  a  better  world  in  which  to  live  in. 
peace.  The  United  States  has  pursued 
for  many  years  the  goal  of  a  disarmed 
world  composed  of  independent  nations, 
living  together  in  peaceful  prosperity. 
Indeed,  thif.  is  what  we  mean  by  "peace 
with  justice."  So  we  cannot  let  our 
concern  wiLh  strength  make  us  forget 
our  positive  goals. 

The  Russians  speak  of  competitive  co- 
existence, find  nothing  would  make  us 
happier  than  to  be  able  to  compete 
peacefully,  wMth  this  free  enterprise 
system  of  ours  against  the  Communist 
state  system.  We  believe  that  in  a  world- 
wide competition  between  the  two  sys- 
tems, aimed  at  developing  the  backward 
nations  of  the  world,  the  way  of  free- 
dom and  prosperity  that  we  have  per- 
fected in  this  country  would  drive  the 
Communist  system  right  into  the  dust — 
provided  that  the  backward  nations  were 
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really  free  to  make  their  own  choice,  of 
course.  This  is  why  the  Umted  States 
has  continually  taken  the  initiative  in 
striving  for  a  safeguarded  disarmament 
For  if  we  were  freed  of  the  necessity  of 
carrying  a  $50  billion  annual  defense 
budget,  imagine  the  effect  on  free  en- 
terprise's ability  to  compete  peacefully 
with  the  Communist  economic  fivstem 

We  rould  reduce  taxes  here  at  home 
to  ea.se  up  the  burden  on  both  eonsun;- 
ei»  and  bu«ine«fl  In vr.*  tors.  Thl«  would 
Rtunulate  Industry  and  employment  hne 
at  hon.r  At  the  wunr  time,  a  natr- 
Kuartled  dinannameiit  would  free  th( 
funil'.  Ill  (  (■■.'lai  V  to  really  attack  llie  tool 
»ouieen  of  (-'otnmunut  appeal  In  ItieM 
iifidei developed  area*  the  poverty  and 
dlneane  and  lunorance  that  I'-  thi 
bieedlnu  place  for  alien  IdrolOKle^  We 
could  tnoutil  a  muMlve  freedom  proKtittn 
deMiuned  t^'  provide  the  nkllln  ktuml- 
edye  arid  capllal  needed  to  i^et  thehe 
nation*  operwlltiu  an  modern  liidu*tJlal 
partnerh  In  a  competition  like  tliat 
the  Cotntnunikt  falluren  m  provldlnu  foi 
the  needs  of  their  own  peoiile  In  Eaut 
Germany,  In  China  and  in  Cuba  would 
stick  out  like  sore  thumbs;  and  the  free 
enterprise  system,  with  political  as  well 
as  economic  freedom  would  surely  pre- 
vail. But  perhaps  this  is  obvious  to  the 
Communists  at  Geneva,  too.  for  unhap- 
pily they  have  continually  turned  down 
the  most  reasonable  measures  that  we 
have  offered  to  them  for  safeguarded 
steps  toward  mutual  disarmament. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  I  use  the  word 
"safeguarded  "  whenever  I  mention  dis- 
armament. This  is  because  the  West 
has  learned  from  bitter  experience  that 
a  Communist  agreement  on  paper  alone 
is  next  to  worthless.  No,  wc  must  have 
positive  rights  of  inspection  and  verifica- 
tion of  comphance  if  wc  are  going  to  be 
able  to  safely  reduce  our  armed  strength. 
And  again,  our  disarmament  program  is 
reasonable — we  ourselves  are  willing  to 
submit  to  the  vei-y  same  inspection  and 
verification  procedures  that  the  Russians 
refuse  to  agree  to.  This  is  not  a  one- 
sided program,  asking  them  for  more 
than  we  would  be  willing  to  do — it  is  a 
reasonable,  well-balanced,  and  fair  pro- 
gram that  they  continually  reject.  That 
is  why  we  must  maintain  our  posture  of 
strength  while  seeking  the  paths  of  rea- 
son to  a  free  and  peaceful  world. 

But  if  we  can  hold  off  the  threat  of 
Communist  expansion  by  maintaining  a 
peace-preserving  posture  of  strength,  we 
may  be  able  to  achieve  our  kind  of  free 
and  prosperous  world  even  in  the  absence 
of  a  Soviet  agreement  on  disarmament. 
Our  plans  for  a  world  of  plenty  do  not. 
and  should  not,  depend  on  what  the  Rus- 
sians do  or  do  not  do.  Even  while  carry- 
ing the  $50  biUion  burden  of  the  arms 
race,  our  economic  plenty  still  provides 
the  means  to  render  assistance  to  the 
underdeveloped  nations  in  the  form  of 
industrialization  loans,  stabihzation  aid. 
te"".hnical  assistance,  and  many  direct 
people-to-people  programs  like  Pubhc 
Law  480.  which  provides  some  of  the 
surplus  bounty  that  our  amazing  farm 
system  produces  to  the  hungry  peoples 
of  many  lands.  This  food  is  used  in 
school-lunch  programs  and  similar 
activities     designed    to     alleviate     the 


miseries  on  which  Communist  prop- 
atranda  feeds.  But  I  bebcve  that  a  na- 
tion as  great  and  humanitarian  as  this 
one  would  have  undertaken  such  a 
merciful  program  even  if  Marx  and 
Lenin  had  never  been  born.  For  we  arc 
not  just  fighting  against  something;  we 
are  fighting  for  something,  and  shall 
never  w(  ary  of  carrying  the  burden  of 
the  .Mlf-  mpoKcd  task.s  which  our  religi- 
ous mori.  is  and  ethics  demand.  We  want 
to  elimmalr  hunter  atid  disease  brcauf.c 
it  l>;  rii-:l  I,  n(jt  Juxt  because  communixm 
i\,., I.!'.  i,,r;;i  tniMilcMly.  although  tin' 
i;.  c(iut,)i)>  a  Kood  wcondary  rraAon. 

('omrnuni»m  exphiitn  hunger  in  Africa 
and  Aula  and  I^ulin  America,  while  it  r  un- 
noi  even  lelieve  liunvct  at  home  in  Jtun- 
hia,  let  alone  m  China  or  Cuba  Of 
(•(Mir»»e,  thiM  \p.  never  admitted  m  lh« 
(omtnunut  (Jiopauandn  Dut  lei  the 
liniU'd  HtaU-A  be  nucceMful  in  a<:tuevint' 
a  f.afeKuiided  dinarmameni,  M'tuitg  the 
Mane  fo"  a  real,  peaceful  competition 
and  the  laiionM  of  the  world  would  hoou 
^ee  ((jr  them»elveii  whofve  bins  u  en- 
capable  of  pIovldln^;  whiat  and  corn  u> 
hungiy  ;)caAuntfe  and  whose  were  not 
Yet  once  anain  1  am  forced  to  say  that 
perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  wh>' 
we  aie  having  so  much  trouble  trying' 
to  get  the  Russians  to  sign  a  reasonable 
disarmament  agreement  at  Geneva. 
They  art  afraid  of  getting  shown  up  In 
a  peace  race,  so  they  continue  to  shout 
and  brag  and  accelerate  the  arms  race 
that  their  ambitions  are  responsible  for. 

I  am  optimistic  about  the  longrun 
possibilities  of  maintaining  the  peace 
and  avoiding  world  war  HI.  even  m  the 
face  of  continuing  competition  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 
Obviousl.-.  if  the  West  ever  wants  to 
drop  Its  defense  of  freedom  and  its  quest 
for  a  free  and  peaceful  world,  then,  as 
Khrushcnev  promises,  there  need  never 
be  a  world  war  III.  All  we  have  to  do 
is  quit.  3ut  this  is  not  a  quitting  nation, 
and  man's  longing  for  freedom  never 
ceases,  as  Mr.  Khrushchev  knows  very 
well.  H'?  has  seen  it  flare  up  in  East 
German}-,  and  in  Hungary  and  Poland. 
We  can  :-est  assured  that  it  will  flare  up 
again. 

We  ai*e  not  going  to  give  up  our 
rightful.  God-given  freedoms  just  to  ap- 
pease Khrushchev  and  i)revent  world  war 
III.  Let  him  give  up  his  evil  plans  for 
expansion  instead.  In  this  I  believe  we 
liave  the  crux  of  the  matter.  Each  side 
has  its  cwn  view  of  the  kind  of  a  world 
it  wants,  and  each  side  is  working  hard 
to  achieve  its  own  kind  of  world.  Our 
kind  of  a  world  would  have  peace  with 
justice  as  its  permanent  condition.  The 
Communists  kind  of  world  would  have 
universal  domination  by  the  Kremhn. 
To  overcome  the  Russian  drive  for  world 
domination  will  not  be  easy,  nor  will  it  be 
without   its  dangers   and   its   sacrifices. 

I  am  still  optimistic — historj-  is  on  the 
side  of  f-cedom  And  as  long  as  -we  stay 
strong  enough  to  crush  Russia  if  she 
starts  a  war.  there  will  be  no  war.  As 
long  as  we  continue  to  work  with  the 
stick  and  the  carrot  at  Geneva,  there  is 
a  hope  that  reason  will  prevail  and  that 
with  a  safeguarded  disarmament,  we 
can  tuni  to  the  challenge  of  Importing 
American    know-how    and    aid    to    the 
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three-quarters  of  the  world  that  is  un- 
derdeveloped. 

Yes;  the  American  foreign  policy  has 
been  a  good  one  so  far.  and  It  has  been 
followed  regardless  of  which  party  is  in 
power,  for  it  represents  the  deepest  be- 
liefs and  yearnings  of  all  Americans, 
regardless  of  their  station.  Our  goal  is 
peace  with  Justice — freedom  for  every 
nation  and  every  individual  to  develop 
as  he  wishes,  within  a  commonly  agreed 
law  and  order.  Surely  this  is  a  goal 
worthy  of  all  the  sacrifices  that  will  be 
required  to  attain  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  did  not  hear  all 
the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, but  I  did  hear  the  latter  part  of  it, 
with  reference  to  Cuba,  and  I  wish  to 
commend  him  for  the  statesmanlike 
stand  he  has  taken  on  this  issue.  I  would 
hope  Members  of  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  would  have  an 
awareness  of  the  tremendous,  and  al- 
most insurmountable,  difficulties  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has:  regard- 
less of  party.  I.  would  hope  they  would 
keep  in  mind  that  there  are  tinderbox 
situations  in  the  area  of  Berlin,  which 
situation  perhaps  is  becoming  worse  .vith 
each  passing  day;  in  southeast  Asia, 
which  still  has  a  long  way  to  go  to 
achieve  stability;  in  Africa  and  else- 
where; and  while  it  is  good  to  criticize 
constructively,  and  not  destructively,  I 
would  hope  we  would  be  able  to  exercise 
a  degree  of  self-restraint  and  develop 
an  apprec  ation  of  the  difficulties  which 
confront  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  While  the  President  may  be  the 
head  of  the  Democratic  Party,  he  is  in 
his  present  office,  first  and  foremost,  as 
the  President  of  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

These  are  facts  which  we  ought  to 
consider.  These  are  the  practical  reali- 
ties with  which  we  are  confronted.  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  subordinate 
our  emotions  to  the  facts  as  they  really 
are  and  to  the  possibilities  which  may 
develop. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES  RE- 
LATING TO  NOMINATION  OP 
THURGOOD  MARSHALL  TO  BE  A 
U.S.  JUDGE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  propound  a  series  of  parliamentary 
inquiries  to  the  Chair  with  relation  to 
the  discharge  of  a  committee  from  the 
consideration  of  a  nomination  for  a 
judge,  which  I  understand  would  appear 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  if  carried. 

Mr.  President,  rule  XXVI  requires 
that — 

All  reports  of  committees  and  motions 
to  discharge  a  committee  from  the  consider- 
ation of  a  subject,  and  all  subjects  from 
which  a  committee  shall  be  discharged, 
shall  lie  over  1  day  for  consideration,  un- 
less by  unanimous  consent  the  Senate  shall 
otherwise  direct. 

I  therefore  ask,  Mr.  President,  whether 
at  any  time  today  a  petition  to  discharge 
the  Judiciary  Committee  from  the  con- 
sideration of  a  judgeship  nomination 
may  be  filed. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pkarson  in  the  chair) .  The  Chair  is 
advised  by  the  Parliamentarian  that  it 


must  be  filed  during  an  executive  session 
of  the  Senate,  and  not  in  legislative  ses- 
sion. Whether  it  could  be  filed  today 
will  depend  upon  the  holding  of  an  ex- 
ecutive session. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  any  Member  of 
the  Senate,  at  any  time  that  he  gains  the 
fioor,  notwithstanding  the  pending  busi- 
ness, move  for  the  Senate  to  proceed  into 
executive  session? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  further  advised  that  a  motion 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business  is  privileged  and  not  de- 
batable, and  that  it  may  be  made  at  any 
time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  the  motion  having 
been  filed  and  having  gone  over  for  a 
day,  must  the  Senate  be  in  executive 
session  again  on  the  following  day  when 
the  motion  may  be  considered  in  order  to 
give  consideration  to  the  motion  to  dis- 
charge? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  the  motion  would 
be  subject  to  consideration  at  the  next 
executive  session,  whether  it  be  the  next 
day  or  some  other  day.  The  Chair  is 
fui-ther  advised  by  the  Parliamentarian 
that  a  resolution  to  di.scharge  a  commit- 
tee from  further  consideration  of  a  nom- 
ination should  be  submitted  in  executive 
session.  Unanimous  consent  is  required 
for  its  consideration  when  submitted, 
and  it  will  go  over  until  the  next  execu- 
tive session  on  another  day  upon  objec- 
tion being  made,  and  it  will  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  during  that  session  for 
consideration. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  objection  relates 
only,  in  the  Chair's  opinion,  as  I  under- 
stand to  the  effort  to  have  the  petition 
considered  on  the  day  it  is  filed  in  execu- 
tive session;  there  is  no  unanimous  con- 
sent required  to  go  into  executive  ses- 
sion in  order  to  file  a  petition,  or  to  go 
into  executive  session  on  the  day  when 
the  petition  is  entitled  to  consideration. 
Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  when  the  petition  is 
considered  in  executive  session,  does  it 
become  the  pending  business  until  dis- 
posed of.  or  until  the  Senate  goes  out  of 
the  executive  session,  which  I  gather 
can  also  be  the  subject  of  a  motion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  it  can  be  displaced 
at  any  time  by  a  majority  vote,  but 
otherwi5e  it  is  in  order  until  it  is  dis- 
posed of. 

Mr  JAVITS.  A  motion  to  go  into 
executive  se.ssion  is  decided  by  the  usual 
motion.     Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
is  correct,  by  a  majority  vote,  without 
debate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  see  the 
majority  leader  on  his  feet  and  I  did 
not  give  him  notice  of  this,  so  I  will 
withdraw  it  a  once  if  the  majority  leader 
believes  it  should  not  be  asked. 

May  I  therefore  inquire  whether  the 
leadership  has  any  intention  with  re- 
spect to  the  discharge  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  in  relation  to  the  Thurgood 
Marshall  nomination? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York,  I 


wish  to  say  that  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana has  been  in  contact  with  certain 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
notably  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [  Mr! 
Hart],  over  the  past  several  weeks,  and 
also  with  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ke.\ting],  to  a  lesser  degree,  and 
on  occasion  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York  who  now  controls  the  floor  [Mr. 

J.WITS  ] . 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  we  would  be 
able  to  follow  the  regular  procedure  in 
bringing  the  nomination  of  Judge  Thur- 
good Marshall  to  the  floor.  I  would 
point  out  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
that  on  at  least  two  occasions  this  year 
we  bypassed  the  committee,  once  in  re- 
lation to  the  bill  to  establish  an  Urban 
Affairs  Department  in  the  Cabinet  of 
the  administration,  and  again  on  the 
health-care  proposal.  On  both  of  those 
occasions  we  were  defeated,  although  it 
is  my  firm— my  very  firm— belief  that 
had  we  been  able  to  get  those  matters 
out  through  the  regular  procedure  of  the 
committee  system,  both  of  the  measures 
would  have  been  passed  in  this  body. 

I  cite  this  only  to  raise  a  danger  sig- 
nal, so  to  speak,  which  would  be  attached 
to  any  move  to  bypass  a  committee. 

I  am  hopeful— very  hopeful— that  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Thurgood  Marshall 
will  be  reported  out  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  before  too  long.  If  it  is  not. 
then  the  leadership  is  prepared  to  take 
whatever  action  may  be  necessary*  to  see 
that  this  situation  is  faced  up  to  by  the 
Senate  before  adjournment  this  year. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  say  to  my  col- 
league that  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
always  for  his  good  faith,  and  in  this 
situation  as  well.  It  is  very  obvious  that 
in  order  to  eff-  ctuate  the  result  which 
so  many  of  us  have  in  mind,  as  my  col- 
league has  stated,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr  Hart]  and  my  own  dis- 
tinguished junior  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr  Keating]  have  taken  a  very 
important  part. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] 
as  well. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
but  other  Senators,  as  members  of  the 
committee,  really  have  done  the  job. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  majority 
vote  obviously  is  required  even  in  order 
to  go  into  executive  session,  this  is  as 
we  all  know,  realistically,  a  procedural 
matter  within  the  control  of  the  leader- 
ship. 

It  is  therefore  my  view.  Mr.  President, 
that  first  I  must  express  myself  as  being 
determined,  through  any  means  open  to 
me,  including  a  motion  to  go  into  execu- 
tive session  and  the  other  procedural 
steps  which  the  Pre.-^iding  Officer  has 
described,  to  bring  this  matter  before  the 
Senate  before  we  adjourn.  At  the  same 
time,  I  realize  that  the  auspices  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  are  a  far 
greater  guarantee  of  success  than  mine 
would  be. 

I  therefore  believe  that  we  have  to 
give  an  opportunity  which  is  consistent 
with  the  time,  so  that  seasonably  this 
motion  may  be  made,  even  if  it  is  made 
by  me,  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Keating, 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Habt],  or  by  any  combination  of  us. 
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I  say  that  because  it  seems  to  me  that 
today.  September  7,  is  just  about  the 
right  time  to  move.  However,  events 
within  the  pa.-'t  few  days  have  indicated 
that  the  Senate  may  be  in  session  some- 
what longer  than  any  of  us  anticipated. 
We  may  be  talkiiig  not  about  a  week. 
but  perhaps  2  weeks  or  3  weeks,  or  per- 
haps 4  weeks. 

Thus  I  explain  to  the  Senate  and  to 
the  others  who  might  be  interested,  why. 
under  the  circumstances.  I  believe  the 
path  of  prudence  indicates  perhaps  we 
ought  to  wait  yet  another  week,  with- 
out in  any  way  jeopardizing  the  ultimate 
result. 

Again  I  pledge  to  the  Senate  and  to 
all  tho.se  who  are  interested  that  I  am 
determined,  as  one  Senator,  that  this 
issue  will  be  placed  before  the  Senate  in 
some  fashion,  even  if  it  is  only  on  a 
motion  to  go  into  executive  session  for 
this  purpose.  I  shall  seek  the  vote  of 
the  Senate,  seasonably,  so  that  without 
question,  as  the  minority  leader,  who  is 
now  in  the  Chamber,  and  the  maiorlty 
leader,  have  both  expressed  themselves 
on  this  proposition,  the  Senate  shall 
have  the  opportunity  to  act. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  have  that  oppor- 
tunity. 

I  must  say  I  shall  yield  in  every  way 
to  my  colleagues  who  are  the  leaders, 
who  have  the  first  responsibility,  and  to 
my  colleagues  on  the  committee.  But  I 
shall  feel  myself  determined,  at  last 
resort,  as  it  were,  to  see  that  this  matter 
actually  is  broucht  before  the  Senate. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  his  usual 
courtesy. 

Mr.  GORE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  will  not  lose  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  consideration  .shown  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits  1.  I  assure  him  that. 
insofar  as  the  Senator  from  MoiUana 
is  concerned,  in  his  capacity  as  majority 
leader  he  will  do  everything  he  possibly 
can  to  see  that  this  nomination  is 
brought  to  the  Senate  before  the  Senate 
adjourns,  to  the  end  that  the  Senate  can 
work  its  will  one  way  or  the  other.  In 
my  opinion,  it  has  been  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  entirely  too  long,  and  the 
time  for  action  and  decision  is  long 
overdue. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  again  I 
wish  to  say  I  am  sure  we  are  all  on  the 
same  side — the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield],  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  DiRKSENl.  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  H.artI.  my  colleague  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating!,  and  my.self. 
It  is  only  a  matter  of  getting  the  ma- 
chinery in  motion.  That  was  the  only 
thing  to  which  I  addressed  myself.  I 
thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  precisely  correct. 
I  want  to  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  the 
votes  are  available  in  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
conflrm  the  nomination  of  this  distin- 


guished American  lawyer  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  United 
Stales  for  the  Second  Circuit.  The  votes 
are  available  to  repudiate  the  contemp- 
tuous manner  in  which  some  people  in 
this  Senate  and  in  the  country  would 
treat  a  Presidential  nomination  simply 
becau.'se  the  noramee  happens  t-o  be  a 
black  man. 

The  U.S.  Senate  has  a  bounden  duty  to 
act  this  session  with  respect  to  the  nom- 
ination of  Justice  \Lirshall.  I  am  pei-- 
sonally  glad  that  the  leader  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  the  Senate  has  in- 
dicated that  the  U.S.  Senate  will  have 
tl.at  opportunity.  There  are  plenty  of 
us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to  assist  in 
bringing  that  nomination  before  the 
Senate  m  one  fashion  or  another. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Senate 
will  have  lielped  to  vindicate  its  con- 
stitutional responsibility  to  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  conclude  I  wish  to  say  that  Judge 
Marshall  should  be  judged  on  the  basis 
of  his  ability  as  a  judge.  He  has  served 
on  the  bench  for  some  months  now.  I 
think  he  has  made  an  excellent  record. 
I  think  that  and  that  alone  should  be 
the  criterion. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
for  his  courtesy.  If  he  will  yield  to  me 
with  the  understanding  that  he  will  not 
lose  his  right  to  the  floor.  I  should  like 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  make  that  sug- 
gestion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


RESTRICTIVE  MONETARY  POLICY 
STAGNATES  AMERICAN  ECON- 
OMY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
wi.sh  to  thank  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  for  yielding  to  me  for 
a  brief  statement  on  monetary  policy. 
Perhaps  the  most  complicated  and 
least  understood  of  our  economic 
poUcies  is  the  monetary  policy.  It 
IS  most  unfortunate  because  control 
of  the  money  supply  has  been  the 
traditional  way  that  our  Government 
has  influenced  the  course  of  our  econ- 
omv.  Virtually  everj'one  accepts  that 
method  as  a  proper  and  appropri- 
ate way  for  the  Government  to  stimulate 
the  economy  when  it  needs  stimulation, 
or  to  restrain  the  economy  when  infla- 
tion threatens.  Our  Government  has 
used  its  control  of  the  money  supply  re- 
peatedly during  the   past  40   years  to 


stimulate  the  economy  when  it  is  moving 
too  slowly  and  to  restrain  it  when  in- 
flation threatens. 

The  Washington  Post  has  contributed 
a  series  of  editorials  on  the  present 
policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Of  course,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
is  the  governor  of  our  monetary  .system 
and  of  our  monetary  policy.  It  controls 
the  supply  of  money.  The  editorials 
have  contributed  a  great  deal  not  only 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  whole 
function  of  our  monetary-  policy,  but 
also  to  a  very  careful  and  responsible 
criticism  of  Federal  Reserve  policies. 
It  argues  that  these  policies  are  now 
restraining  our  economy  at  a  time  of 
heavy  and  continuing  unemployment 
and  too-slow  economic  growth. 

On  September  3.  in  its  second  edi- 
torial on  the  policy,  the  Washington  Post 
stated: 

At  the  recent  hearing  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  a  rather  monotonous 
dialog  developed  between  Chairman  Wil- 
liam McC.  Martin  and  his  congressional 
antagonists  In  which  he  countered  the 
charge  that  the  Federal  R.^serve  System  Is 
pursuing  a  "tight  money"  policy  by  assert- 
ing that  bank  reserves  are  now  ample  to 
handle  the  present  demand  for  bank  credit. 
The  validity  of  Mr.  Martin's  point  is  beyond 
dispute,  but  one  can  raise  the  far  more 
relevant  question  as  to  why  the  demand 
for  bank  loans  Is  so  weak.  Was  this  demand 
choked  oS  by  restrictive  monetary  policies 
which  have  raised  Interest  rates  and  made 
Investment  less  attractive? 

The  argument  that  tight  money  has 
been  choking  off  recovery  is  irrefutable. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Fed  has  permitted 
the  Nation's  available  reserves  of  credit 
to  become  tight.  They  are  below  the 
$500-miUion  benchmark.  They  have 
been  consistently  below  that  figure  for 
some  time. 

Furthermore,  the  fact  is  that  the  poU- 
icies  that  have  been  followed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  have  so  restrained  the  de- 
mand for  credit,  as  the  editorial  implies, 
that,  of  course,  it  can  be  said  as  a  tech- 
nical fact  that  credit  is  available  for 
those  who  want  it  at  the  price  which 
they  have  to  pay  under  tho.'^e  circum- 
stances. By  that  definition  one  might 
say  credit  is  always  available,  if  one  Is 
willing  to  pay  whatever  high  interest 
rates  ai'c  demanded. 

The  editorial  continues  as  follows: 

Since  the  middle  of  1959  the  Federal  Re- 
scr\e  authorities  have  kept  a  very  tlpht  rein 
on  the  money  supply  (currency  plus  de- 
mand depositsK  It  was  contracted  sharply 
In  1959-60  and  then  permitted  to  rise  until 
April  of  this  year,  but  since  that  time  It 
has  been  declining  This  restrictive  policy 
has  led  to  a  sharp  rise  in  the  ratio  of  the 
gross  national  product  to  the  money  supply 
or  what  Is  called  the  income-velocity  of 
money. 

Mr.  President,  the  editorial  is.  of 
course,  correct  in  pointing  out.  or  imply- 
ing, at  least,  that  the  measure  of  the 
tightness  of  the  monetary  supply  is  the 
relationship  between  the  money  supply 
the  Federal  Reserve  makes  available  and 
the  gro.sE  national  product,  which  is  the 
job  that  money  supply  must  do. 

The  editorial  continues: 

At  the  present  time  the  income-velocity  of 
money  is  nearly  3  8.  the  highest  lerel  since 
1929,   and    it    Indicates    that    each   dollar    is 
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turning  over  at  an  annual  average  rate  of 
3.8  times. 

The  fact  is  that  the  velocity  of  money 
is  the  best  evidence  of  tightness.  The 
editorial  contends  that  money  is  now 
tighter  in  this  country  than  it  has  been 
since  1929.  With  all  respect  to  the  edi- 
torial writer  on  the  Washington  Post,  I 
would  correct  that  statement  by  saying 
that  it  Is  tighter  than  it  was  in  1929. 
We  must  go  back  to  a  period  even  before 
the  reign  of  Andrew  Mellon  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  find  a  period  when 
money  was  tighter. 

The  editorial  continues: 

Because  the  money  supply  Is  growing  at  a 
slower  rate  than  GNP,  interest  rates,  or  the 
costs  of  credit,  have  risen.  Long-term 
rates,  as  measured  by  the  yields  on  Govern- 
ment and  high-grade  corporate  bonds,  while 
slightly  lower  than  they  were  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1960,  have  been  higher  during  the 
present  recovery  than  In  those  which  pre- 
ceded It.  As  a  result  the  volume  of  invest- 
ment Is  lower  than  It  might  have  been  and 
overall  economic  growth  has  been  inhibited. 

MrrCHEI^L    BRINGS    NEW    RZIALISM    TO    rSD    BOARD 

Fortunately  there  is  developing  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  a  difference  of 
opinion.  President  Kennedy  has  made 
one  appointment  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  He  is  George  Mitchell,  an 
eminent  economist  and  banker,  who  has 
had  great  experience  in  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
Mr.  Mitchell  hails  from  Richland  Center, 
Wis.  He  is  providing  some  reason  and 
understanding  of  the  impact  of  monetary 
policy  on  our  economic  system. 

The  editorial  shows  how: 

This  line  of  reasoning  has  been  supported 
by  George  W.  Mitchell,  the  only  Kennedy 
appointee  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of 
Governors.  In  a  speech  delivered  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Mitchell  re- 
marked that  "At  any  given  time  the  economy 
can  adapt  to  a  smaller  money  supply  and 
this  will  show  up  as  Increased  velocity.  The 
Important  question  is,  Does  the  adaptation 
Involve  less  spending  than  otherwise  would 
have  occurred''"  Mr.  Mitchell  then  goes  on 
to  suggest  that  high  income  velocity  results 
In  "a  high  level  of  short-term  interest  rates, 
so  high  as  to  place  a  floor  under  long-term 
rates,  which  In  turn  Inhibits  borrowing  to 
finance  capital  outlays." 

The  editorial  further  points  out: 

These  remarks  and  Mitchell's  conclusion 
that  "a  more  aggressive  monetiiry  policy 
•  •  •  might  have  led  to  a  fuller  utilization 
of  resources"  are  sharply  at  variance  with 
Reserve  Board  Chairman  Martin's  testimony 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
There  he  suggested  that  "Slightly  less  easy 
money  Is  likely  to  be  more  helpful.  •  •  •■• 
The  tenor  of  the  Chairman's  remarks  would 
suggest  tighter  money  and  higher  Interest 
rates  In  the  near-term  future  while  Mitchell's 
comments  could  presage  a  long  overdue 
reversal  of  monetary  policy.  At  the  moment 
It  Is  difficult  to  predict  which  view  will  pre- 
vail, but  one  can  be  certain  that  the  out- 
come of  this  dispute  will  have  a  significant 
Impact  on  the  course  of  economic  activity. 

CONGRESSION.^L      OBLIGATION      TO      NATION      ON 
MONETART     POLICY 

The  Constitution  gives  Congress  au- 
thority over  the  monetary  policy  of  the 
country.  We  have  created  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  as  an  agent  of  Congress, 
and  we  have  the  duty  to  tell  the  Federal 
Reserve  how  we  feel  about  these  things. 
If  anyone  doubts  that  the  Federal  Re- 
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serve  Board  is  concerned  about  the  atti- 
tude of  Congress  he  need  only  listen  to 
the  testimony  that  is  given  before  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Economic 
Policy  in  connection  with  appointments 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  The  posi- 
tion of  Congress  is  very  important. 

As  one  Senator  who  serves  on  both 
committees,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
I  feel  very  strongly  about  the  impor- 
tance of  our  monetary  policy.  Of  course, 
that  is  not  the  only  important  economic 
policy  of  our  Government.  There  is  also 
the  fiscal  policy — taxing  and  spending, 
and  wage  policy — but  the  one  area  in 
which  we  can  proceed  to  stimulate  the 
economy  with  fair  unanimity  of  support 
in  business,  labor,  and  on  the  part  of 
the  economic  fraternity,  is  in  connection 
with  monetary  policy.  Yet  our  monetary 
authorities  are  following  a  restrictive 
policy.  It  need  only  be  stated  that  very 
recently  the  announcement  was  made 
that  our  level  of  unemployment  had 
reached  the  5.8  level,  showing  the 
sharpest  rise  within  a  long  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Federal  Reserve  Policies:  II 

The  disagreement  between  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  authorities  and  their  critics 
over  the  financing  of  fiscal  deficits  is  closely 
related  to  a  more  general  controversy  over 
the  growth  of  the  money  supply. 

At  a  recent  hearing  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  a  rather  monotonous  dialogue 
developed  between  Chairman  William  McC. 
Martin  and  his  congressional  antagonists  In 
which  he  countered  the  charge  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  Is  pursuing  a  "tight 
money"  policy  by  asserting  that  bank  re- 
serves are  now  ample  to  handle  the  present 
demand  for  bank  credit.  The  validity  of  Mr. 
Martin's  point  Is  beyond  dispute,  but  one 
can  raise  the  far  more  relevant  question 
as  to  why  the  demand  for  bank  loans  Is  so 
weak.  Was  this  demand  choked  off  by  re- 
strictive monetary  policies  which  have  raised 
Interest  rates  and  made  Investment  less 
attractive'' 

Such  an  hypothesLs  appears  to  be  sup- 
ported by  recent  statistical  evidence.  Since 
the  middle  of  1959  the  Federal  Reserve  au- 
thorities have  kept  a  very  tight  rein  on  the 
money  supply  (currency  plus  demand  de- 
posits). It  was  contracted  sharply  in  1959- 
60  and  then  permitted  to  rise  until  April  of 
this  year,  but  since  that  time  It  has  been  de- 
clining. This  restrictive  policy  has  led  to 
a  sharp  rise  in  the  ratio  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  to  the  money  supply  or  what 
is  called  the  income  velocity  of  money.  At 
the  present  time  the  Income  velocity  of 
money  is  nearly  3  8,  the  highest  level  since 
1929.  and  it  indicates  that  each  dollar  is 
turning  over  at  an  annual  average  rate  of 
3.8  times  Because  the  money  supply  is 
growing  at  a  slower  rate  than  GNP,  interest 
rates,  or  the  costs  of  credit,  have  risen. 
Long-term  rates,  as  measured  by  the  yields 
on  Government  and  high-grade  corporate 
bonds,  while  slightly  lower  than  they  were 
at  the  beginning  of  1960,  have  been  higher 
during  the  present  recovery  than  in  those 
which  preceded  it.  As  a  result  the  volume 
of  investment  is  lower  than  it  might  have 
been  and  overall  economic  growth  has  been 
Inhibited. 

This  line  of  reasoning  has  been  supported 
by  George  W.  Mitchell,  the  only  Kennedy 
appointee  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of 
Governors.      In    a    speech    delivered    at    the 


University  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Mitchell  re- 
marked that  "at  any  given  time  the  economy 
can  adapt  to  a  smaller  money  supply  and 
this  will  show  up  as  Increased  velocity.  The 
important  question  Is,  Does  the  adaptation 
Involve  less  spending  than  otherwise  would 
have  occurred?"  Mr.  Mitchell  then  goes  on 
to  suggest  that  high  income  velocity  results 
in  "a  high  level  of  short-term  Interest  rates, 
so  high  as  to  place  a  floor  under  long-term 
rates,  which  in  turn  inhibits  borrowing  to 
finance  capital  outlays." 

These  remarks  and  Mitchell's  conclusion 
that    "a    more    aggressive    monetary    policy 

•  •  •  might  have  led  to  a  fuller  utiliza- 
tion of  resources"  are  sharply  at  variance 
with  Reserve  Board  Chairman  Martin's  tes- 
timony before  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee. There  he  suggested  that  "slightly,  less 
easy    money    is    likely    to    be    more    helpful 

•  •  ♦."  The  tenor  of  the  Chairman's  re- 
marks would  suggest  tighter  money  and 
higher  Interest  rates  in  the  near-term  fu- 
ture while  Mitchell's  comments  could  pres- 
age a  long  overdue  reversal  of  monetary 
policy.  At  the  moment  it  is  difficult  to 
predict  which  view  will  prevail,  but  one  can 
be  certain  that  the  outcome  of  this  dispute 
will  have  a  significant  Impact  on  the  course 
of  economic  activity. 

INTERNATIONAL  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  NOT 
SIGNIFICANTLY  INFLUENCED  BY  INTEREST 
RATE    DIFFERENTIALS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  I  should  like  to 
read  briefly  from  the  other  Post  editorial 
and  comment  on  it.  It  discusses  the 
other  side  of  this  controversy.  Some  say, 
"Yes,  if  we  have  an  easier  monetary 
policy,  and  if  interest  rates  are  lowered, 
the  economy  will  be  stimulated,  but  we 
would  lose  capital  to  the  higher  interest 
rates  abroad.  Capital  would  flow  out, 
and  the  adverse  balance  of  payments 
would  be  aggravated."  Now,  is  this 
true? 

The  editorial  is  a  partial,  although  not 
complete,  answer  to  that  charge.  I 
quote  from  the  editorial: 

Any  reasonable  analysis  of  Federal  Reserve 
policies  must  take  into  account  the  con- 
straints Imposed  by  the  international  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficits  and  the  gold 
losses  of  recent  years. 

According  to  the  traditional  rules  of  the 
gold  standard  system,  countries  confronted 
with  balance-of-pnyments  dlfflcuUles  shou'd 
pursue  restrictive  monetary  policies.  By 
raising  Interest  rates,  a  country  with  a 
balance-of-payments  deficit  would  attract  In- 
flows of  short-term  foreign  capital  and  Im- 
prove Its  trade  balance  by  driving  down 
wages  and  export  prices.  But  in  practice 
these  rules  worked  badly,  and  one  can  find 
no  better  examples  of  their  egregious  failure 
than  in  the  experience  of  Great  Britain  after 
1926  or  in  the  United  States  In  1931-32.  In 
both  instances  restrictive  monetary  policies 
conflicted  sharply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  domestic  economy. 

The  editorial  argues  that  did  halt  our 
gold  outflow,  but  did  so  at  too  great  a 
lost  in  domestic  economic  depression. 
Mr.  President.  I  disagree.  I  argue  that 
interest  differentials  do  not  significantly 
affect  the  flow  of  capital.  Testimony  be- 
fore the  joint  committee  overwhelm- 
ingly supports  my  view.  I  have  chal- 
lenged the  Federal  Reserve  authorities 
and  I  have  challenged  others  who  take 
this  view  to  come  up  with  studies  to  show 
that  what  they  say  is  correct.  Every 
study  that  has  come  to  us  contradicts 
their  position,  and  supports  my  view. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  say: 

A  return  to  the  traditional  deflationary 
therapy  is  unthinkable  at  this   time  when 
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wage  rates  are  rigid  Levels  of  unemploy- 
ment, high  enough  to  facilitate  the  classical 
adjustment  process,  for  one  thing,  would  be 
politically  Intolerable.  Nevertheless  the 
Federal  Reserve  authorities  have  restricted 
the  annual  grov^th  of  the  money  supply  to 
less  than  1  percent  since  1959  and  have  kept 
Interest  rates  at  high  levels  in  order  to  stem 
the  outflow  of  short-term  capital  and  main- 
tain our  gold  stock. 

Studies  by  Dr.  Philip  Bell,  of  Haver- 
ford,  and  Dr.  Robert  Roosa,  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  Dr.  Gemmill, 
an  economist  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  all  contradict  the  position  that 
the  interest  rate  diflferentials  result  in 
a  significant  outflow  of  capital.  They 
assert  exactly  the  opposite. 


DTTEREST  RATES  ABROAD  NOW  AC- 
TUALLY LOWER  THAN  U.S.  RATES 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  the  vice 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, and  an  eminent  economist. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair  >.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  without  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  losing  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  a.sk  if  it  is  not 
true  that  short-term  mterest  rates  in  all 
the  European  countries,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Groat  Britain  and  France,  are 
actually  lower  that  the  short-term  inter- 
est rates  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  there  is  no  gain 
in  interest  rates  in  transferring  the 
liquid  holdings  of  Europeans  to  banks  in 
continental  Europe? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  there  Is  any  In- 
fluence of  the  interest  rate  differential 
it  must  be  within  the  short-torm  area. 
For  long-term  obligations  other  consid- 
erations far  outbalance  interest  rate 
differentials. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
so  far  as  long-tei-m  investments  are  con- 
cerned, we  have  invested  abroad  much 
more  than  the  Europeans  have  invested 
in  the  United  States  in  long-term 
investments. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
right.  We  have  just  concluded  a  debate 
on  how  tax  policies  affect  investment 
abroad.  We  know  that  there  are  many 
reasons — lower  wa.ees,  expansion  of  mar- 
kets— why  investment  oversea.^:  has  taken 
place,  but  there  is  no  study  to  support 
the  view  that  interest  rate  differentials 
are  a  significant  factor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  danger  of  with- 
drawals is  supposed  to  come  from  West 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  not  Great 
Britain  or  France.  Great  Britain  is 
having  trouble  herself.  As  we  pointed 
out.  the  interest  rates  in  West  Germany 
and  Switzerland  on  the  short-term  de- 
mand deposits  are  appreciably  lower 
than  those  in  the  United  States.  Does 
not  the  Senator  think  it  is  extraordinary 
that  this  mistaken  idea  can  be  perpetu- 


ated by  Mr.  Martin  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  others  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  all  the  evidence  is  against 
them? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  most  extraor- 
dinary, particularly  when  Mr.  Maitin 
and  Mr.  Dillon — but  particularly  Mr. 
Martin — come  before  committees  of 
Congress  and  argue  that  there  is  no 
conflict  between  our  domestic  and  in- 
ternational monetary  policies.  In  other 
words,  these  policies  are  consistent,  and 
they  ar^ue — although  they  cannot  con- 
tradict the  arguments  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin — that  the 
policies  they  are  following  help  our 
domestic  economy  as  well  as,  in  their 
judgment,  being  necessar>'  in  the  inter- 
national flow  of  capital. 

INFLATION  NO  LONGER  ALIBI  FOR  HIGH  INTEREST 
RATES 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  For  some  time  Mr, 
Martin  justified  high  interest  rates  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  necessary  to 
check  inflation.  Is  it  not  true  that  in 
the  last  5  years  the  wholesale  price  level 
has  been  almost  completely  steady  and 
that  there  has  been  no  increase  in  whole- 
sale prices? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  I  could  not  agree  with 
him  more.  Statistics  show  that  the 
present  wholesale  price  level  is  100.1 
percent,  of  the  1957-59  average,  which  is 
about  as  perfect  a  stability  of  prices  as 
we  could  achieve  In  other  words  price 
increases  are  one-tenth  of  1  percent, 
over  5  years  or  statistically  insignificant. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  far  as  the  cost-of- 
living  index  is  concerned,  or  the  con- 
sumer price  index,  as  it  is  technically 
called,  that  shows  an  increase  of  only  5 
percent  over  5  years,  which  may  well  be 
accounted  for  by  the  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  commodities.  Is  not  that 
correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. This  is  one  of  the  best  showings 
of  any  country-  in  the  world,  far  better 
than  the  showing  of  European  countries 
in  the  area  of  price  stability. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
even  within  the  consumers  price  index, 
the  increase  in  commodities  has  been 
very  slight,  the  main  increase  having 
taken  place  in  the  field  of  services  such 
as  medical  care,  and  the  like? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  agi'ee  It  is  hard 
for  me  to  understand  how  an  increase  in 
medical  care  and  services  could  be  sig- 
nificantly cau.^ed  by  mterest  rates. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Exactly  so.  Since  it 
is  no  longer  possible  for  Mr.  Martin  and 
Mr.  Dillon— and  I  reluctantly  must  in- 
clude Mr.  Dillon  in  thi.<^  category— to  say 
that  high  interest  rates  are  necessary  to 
stop  infiation.  they  now  say  high  in- 
terest rates  are  necessary  to  check  the 
outward  movement  of  gold. 

In  other  word.';,  has  not  Mr.  Martin's 
policy  been  one  of  high  interest  rat^s  and 
has  he  not  used  almost  every  excuse  pos- 
sible to  justify  high  interest  rates? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  That  has  been  the 
position  which  has  been  consistently 
taken  over  the  years  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  It  is 
most  unfortunate,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that,  m  contrast,  the  Senator  from  Il- 


linois led   the   fight   on  the   accord  be- 
tween the  Treasury 

Mr.  DOUGLAS     To  creat-e  the  accord. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes;  to  create  the 
accord  between  the  Treasury  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  to  end  the 
poUcy  of  pegging  Government  bonds  and 
of  artificially  low  interest  rates.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  not  been  wed- 
ded to  any  dogmatic  position  that  in- 
terest rates  should  be  low.  He  has  said 
that  at  times  when  there  are  inflationary 
forces  in  the  economy,  interest  rates 
should  certainly  be  higher  than  they 
were  in  the  past.  He  has  act.ed  con- 
spicuously in  support  of  that  position 
He  has  done  so  against  powerful  oppo- 
sition. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  At  the  time  of  the 
accord  Mr.  Martin  was  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  was  commonly 
believed  to  be  the  intellectual  force  be- 
hind the  policy  of  pegging  interest  rates. 
This  was  the  position  of  the  Treasury. 
He  did  not  resign  and  never  criticized 
the  Treasury  policy,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.    That  is  news  to  me. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  He  was  A.ssistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  that  time 
and  was  the  ablest  member  inside  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  did  not  realize 
that. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  on  his  remarks. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  said,  that  the 
Washington  Post  is  changing  its  position 
in  this  matter. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  certainly  welcome 
it  to  the  fold.  Once  again.  I  think  this 
is  the  position  of  a  newspaper  which  is 
enlightened,  is  not  dogmatic,  is  looking 
at  the  facts,  and  believes  it  is  now  time 
for  a  change  in  the  situation.  It  is  not 
wedded  to  a  rigid  position  regardless  of 
changing  economic  circumstances. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Has  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  noticed  a  somewhat 
.similar  change  in  the  policy  of  the  New 
York  Times'' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  A  change  in  its 
views  on  monetary  policy? 

Mr  DOUGLAS  To  a  lesser  degree, 
but  some  softening  of  its  former  position 
of  high  interest  rates  and  rigid  credit 
control. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  hear 
that.    I  would  welcome  that  position. 

TAX    BILL    POSITION    RE\'ETISED 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  As  proof  that  news- 
papers can  learn,  is  it  not  true  that  the 
Washington  Post,  which  2  weeks  ago  was 
so  enthusiastic  about  the  tax  bill  that 
was  about  to  come  to  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  and  was  critical  of  its  opponents, 
has  now  become  more  critical  than  ever 
about  the  bill':' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  correct.  Also,  the  New  York 
Times,  in  an  editorial  this  morning,  while 
it  ended  by  swallowing  the  bill,  did  so 
with  considerable  discomfort  and  turned 
green  in  the  process. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  It  behaved  very 
much  like  children  being  given  a  dose 
of  castor  oil? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE      It  did.  indeed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  and  the  Senator  from 
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Wlaconsln.  and  maybe  the  Senator  from 
nilnola  have  helped  to  educate  the  edi- 
torial writers  of  thoae  two  great  news- 
papers which  deservedly  rank  among  the 
best  In  the  country. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  was  happy  to  see 
that  the  New  York  Times  quoted  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  in  its  editorial 
this  morning. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yielded  the  floor 
tomporarlly  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr,  OORE,  I  read  the  editorial  In  the 
Washington  Post  of  yesterday  with  some 
appreciation  and  also  with  some  amuse- 
ment, because  tiie  editorial  made  Identi- 
cally the  same  points  against  the  bill 
which  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  I  made  at  a  press  conference  some 
2  weeks  ago,  and  the  Washington  Post 
published  an  editorial  then  accusing  us 
of  Uirowlng  tiie  baby  out  with  the  wash, 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  That  Is  correct;  and 
of  making  a  cynical  deal. 

Mr  OORE,  So  tills  result  sliowa  one 
value  of  debate  on  Uie  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, 

Mr,  DOUGLAS,  That  Is  correct;  that 
It  can  change  the  opinion  of  honest  per- 
sons. I  am  grateful  to  the  Post  and 
Times  for  being  willing  to  change  their 
minds. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  This  debate  may 
have  a  constructive  effect  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  It  takes  substantial  time  to 
change  views.  The  Post  and  Times  r.re 
cases  m  point.  Next  year  another  tax 
bill  Is  expected.  I  hope  that  In  the 
meantime — In  the  next  4.  5.  or  6 
months — that  the  kind  of  Information, 
understanding,  and  enlightenment  of 
taxpayers,  the  press,  and  Senators  which 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  have  so  brilliantly 
contributed,  will  Alter  through  to  be  un- 
derstood and  appreciated  by  more  mem- 
bers of  the  press  and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ORUENINQ.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr,  PROXMIRE,     I  yield. 

Mr.  ORUENING.  I  share  the  views 
just  expressed.  I  was  happy  to  be 
among  the  relatively  smsJl  number  of 
Senators  who  voted  against  the  tax  bill 
yesterday,  as  did  my  colleague  from 
Alaska  [Mr,  BartlettI,  I  share  pretty 
much  the  views  which  were  expressed 
In  the  Washington  Post  editorial  ex- 
cepting that  I  did  not  approve  the  with- 
holding of  Interest  on  savings  bank 
deposits  and  consider  Its  deletion  from 
the  House  bill  one  of  the  few  improve- 
ments made  by  the  Finance  Committee. 
If  It  has  not  already  been  placed  In  the 
Record.  I  ask  imanlmous  consei\t  that 
It  be  printed.  It  Is  an  excellent  analysis 
of  the  weaknesses  of  the  tax  bill  and  of 
Its  deterioration  fi"om  the  standards 
which  were  prescribed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy when  he  asked  Congress  to  pass  a 
bill  which  would  close  tax  loopholes. 

There  was  sm  excellent  cartoon  by 
that  great  cartoonist,  Herblock,  in  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning  picturing 
that  loopholes  not  only  have  not  been 


closed,  but  have  been  further  widened, 
and  actually  that  some  additional  loop- 
holes have  been  created. 

I  think  this  tax  bill  a  mcst  unfortu- 
nate piece  of  legislation.  As  amondt'd 
It  has  become  spcclnl  miori'.st  and  not  u 
public  Interest  bill.  I  nm  Klad  to  be  on 
record  as  having  voted  nr,!im.si  r 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  PnvHlon!,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sciU  that  the  edito- 
rial montioncd  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  be  printed  m  the  Rkcord  follow- 
ing the  completion  of  my  remarks  and 
after  I  have  placed  m  ilio  Hkcord  the 
third  editorial  of  the  Wo^shiUKton  Post. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  ll  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr  PnvsideiU,  v,lll 
the  Senator  from  Wuscon-sin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  The  Semitor  from 
Wisconsin  has  sjwken  hopeful. y  ()f  a  .so- 
called  tax  reform  bill  wliich  ilio  udmin- 
istratlon  la  alloaod  to  be  plunnmw  for 
next  year.  Docs  the  Senator  fron)  Wi.s- 
con.sln  think  tlmt  after  the  perfornmiu-i" 
of  the  House  and  tlie  Senate^  uiul.  in- 
deed, of  the  adminLstriillon  tlii.s  ymr, 
there  l.<t  any  hope  for  .s\it)«tar.tia!  ta.x  re- 
form unlc.s.s  tluMe  l.s  11  iirofound  change 
In  the  composition  of  the  Hoime  aiul 
Senate  or  of  the  oplrUon.s  of  the  exi.st'.tu; 
Members  of  the  Hou.sr  and  Seiinir  ' 

Mr,  PROXMIRE  I  think  .a  c\vAn,-v 
would  be  mighty  helpful;  but  I  must  .'^ny 
that  I  have  more  hope  than  falUi 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  Is  not  a  very  .sub- 
stantial hope;  It  is  like  trying  to  make 
soup  of  the  shadow  of  a  crow  Uiat  h.a.s 
starved  to  death. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  I  tliiiik  that  Is 
about  the  level  of  my  hope,  although  I 
have  great  faith  In  the  ability  in  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  Uie  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  I  believe  that  If  th.ey 
will  keep  on  In  tills  fight,  however  dis- 
couraging It  may  seem  now,  they  may 
win. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  been  a  worthy  ally.  We 
could  not  have  had  a  better  ally. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  To  continue  with 
my  reading  of  the  editorial: 

RKALTH  or  ECONOMY  MOST  SIONIrlCANT  FAf  TOH 
IN    INTSRNATIONAL    PAYMENTS 

But  the  fundamental  conflict  between  the 
objectives  of  domestic  econoanlc  t;rowUi  aud 
a  balance-of-payments  equilibrium  which 
this  policy  entails  was  clearly  recognized. 
Early  In  1961.  after  the  Federal  Rt.^e:  ve  Sys- 
tem had  abandoned  Its  "bills  only"  policy  of 
dealing  almost  exckuslvely  In  .short-term 
aavemmcnt  securities,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  execute  Operation  Nudge.  That  policy 
called  for  the  lowering  of  yields  on  long- 
term  Government  btmds  iu\d  the  stlnuiliUlou 
of  Investment  through  a  decline  lis  the  long- 
term  Interest  rates,  .\X  tlie  sanip  t'.tr.r,  the 
level  of  yields  on  shiirt-ti>rm  Rovrrnnirnta 
was  to  be  maintained  In  order  ro  dl.s<  oura^'e 
the  outflow  of  cnplul  It  Is  dlfflrult  to  say 
whether  this  policy  would  have  worKed  if  thf> 
FederiU  Reaerve  authorities  had  made  sufTl- 
clently  large  purchases  of  louR-term  Clovcrn- 
ment  bonds,  but  In  any  ca.-to  it  wa.s  ui)un- 
doned. 

The  Washington  Post  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect, although  the  Federal  Reserve  ha.s 
never  announced  that  it  wa.s  abandon- 
ing the  policy.  Statistics  .show  that  they 
have  followed  exactly  the  opposite  policy 


for  the  last  year.  In  other  words,  the 
Federal  Reserve  followed  policies  which 
tended  to  drive  up  long-term  interest 
rates  more  than  short-term  Interest 
lati's  exactly  contrary  to  the  position 
!hiy  avowedly  had  taken. 

Ihe  Ilnal  paragraph  of  the  editorial 
reads  as  follows: 

Expert  ojilnlon  dlfTer.s  about  the  causal 
role  of  liilcreat-ratc  dllTerentluls  In  Interna- 
tional capital  movements  Kcderul  Reserve 
ftUthorltlea  havo  frequently  suiiK'c«ted  that 
confldcnce  in  the  dollar  plays  an  equally 
Important  role.  Although  the  state  of  dollar 
confidence  has  many  facets,  there  can  he 
little  doubt  that  the  Internal lunal  dollar 
would  be  vastly  .■(trrngthened  If  the  Amerkan 
economy  were  growing  at  u  rate  comparable 
to  that  of  the  Common  Market  cotuurles. 
But  this  cannot  be  accumplUhed  if  we  c  >  n- 
tlnut  tlu'  cfT  irt<t  to  reach  a  balancc-of  •p.,y- 
ments  cfnUUbrUtm  by  means  which  Inhibit 
domestic  e<^nomlc  activity  President  Ken- 
nedy staU)d  tht)  Usue  clearly  when  he  said 
'■.i'  iT'iiiiiniic  protiieHS  at  home  Is  illll  the 
rirul    recjuiremeni    for    piogrest    abroad  " 

This  IS  the  fundamental  iX)sitlon  taken 
by  the  (Hliiorlal,  and  It  Li  ab.solutely  cor- 
rect. Unless  wr  do  somethlnu  to  Kol  our 
economy  moving  and  use  monetary 
poUcy  vigorously  to  do  so,  we  shall  con- 
tir.Mo  to  move  aloiiK  too  .Mowly,  with  un- 
necessary liigh  unemployment  The 
f  ronoiny  will  not  grow;  and  our  Interna- 
iiotuvl  payments  position  will  worsen. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unarUmous  con- 
'-rnt,  that  the  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
::;  ion  I'ost  be  printed  at  tills  point  In 
the  llEeORD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
iis  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Tost  of  Sept.  7,  1062] 
FiTDiTRAL  Rksekvs  Pot.trnca;   III 

Any  rea.'(onnble  analysis  of  Federal  Reserve 
pollclM  mu.st  take  Into  account  the  con- 
straints Impiteed  by  the  International - 
baUnoe-of-payments  deflclts  and  the  gold 
lostes  of  recent  years. 

With  the  return  to  international  currency, 
coavertiblllty  at  the  end  of  1968.  a  gold- 
standard  system,  similar  to  that  which  ex- 
isted In  the  1920"s,  was  establl.shod  in  tlie 
frw  world.  Each  country  now  malntaltis 
flxed  exchange  rates  which  can  vary  only 
wllhm  very  narrow  limits  Thus,  the  British 
pound  Is  worth  $2.80;  the  German  mark  25 
US  cents;  the  French  franc  30  U.S.  cents, 
and  the  Canadian  dollar  92  5  US.  cents 

Accuidmg  to  the  traditional  rules  of  the 
gold  standard  system,  countries  confronted 
witli  buiance-of-payments  dlfDcultle.s  should 
pursvie  restrictive  monetary  policies  By 
raising  Interest  rates,  a  country  with  a  bal- 
ance-of-payments dehclt  would  attract  In- 
flows of  short-term  foreign  capital  and 
Improve  its  trade  balance  bv  drlv.ng  down 
wages  and  export  prices.  But  In  practice 
theM  rxiles  worketl  badly,  and  one  can  find 
no  better  examples  of  their  egregious  failure 
than  In  the  experience  of  Great  Britain  after 
1926  or  in  the  United  States  In  l'.)31  :!2  In 
both  Instaiicca  restrictive  monetary  policies 
conflicted  sharply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  domestic  economy  la  the  United  siate.^ 
a  nias.sive  monetary  contraction  and  a  sluirp 
ritio  In  interest  rates  halted  the  gold  outflow, 
btit  at  the  price  of  deepening  and  prolon^- 
1:.^;  the  tlepre'-shni, 

.\  return  to  the  traditional  deflationary 
therapy  Is  vuuhlnkable  at  this  time  when 
w:Hv  rates  are  rigid.  Ley«l«  of  unemploy- 
nirnt  high  enotigh  to  facilitate  the  classi- 
cal adjustment  process,  for  one  thing,  would 
be  politically  Intolerable.  Nevertheless  the 
Kedetal   Reserve  authorities  have  restricted 


the  annual  growth  of  the  money  sopp;y  to 
les/H  than  1  percent  since  11*60  and  have  kept 
interest  rates  at  high  levels  m  order  to  ^l(•m 
the  outflow  of  short-term  capitui  and  niuiii- 
laln  our  gold  stock 

B'.it  the  fvindamrntni  cuiiniit  between  the 
0bji'itl\es  of  domeHiii-  ecoiioiir.r  niowtli  and 
K  li.u.inrc-of -paynuMits  cfi  ,0;  :l.i ;  ,.!ii  whith 
'l,i.'.  policy  entails  wiui  cleaily  rcconnl/ed 
!  ,;,,  ill  lOfil.  after  the  Federal  Hchcrve  .Sy,s- 
•,  ;;.  h.iil  abandoned  li.s     \)\\\\  i  \.\\     poiu  \  ,1! 

i(,i,;:ii,;  almost  exi.  I'.i.'-u  e.y  iii  'h.i'.-tcini 
cMinirnl  hecurltleh,  an  aUeiiipi  \k  .u,  i:,.uli> 
•  .  rHciute  Oiieratlon  Nu(U:e  riiut  ih^ii  y 
called  I"r  H-e  lowering  ol  sIcIOh  ,k  ,  i.^'- 
term  Oo\  crnmcnt  bond.s  and  the  ,vt,n,  ,,.u;  i^n 
of  Unestnienl  through  a  decline  in  long- 
•rrii',    iiiteresl   ratew      At   the  .same   tinir    the 

,    1:    '  'i    yields   on   short -tern;    (  ^  \  cri.ii.t't.t.s 

wa,^  '-    he  tnalnt;ilt>ed  in  i.rUer  t-  (Um.  '\:.\\!r 

thr   ■     itllow    of   caplt.4ii       It    U   dlfflciut    U)   hay 

\v:.('hir    this    policy    would    ha\e    wurkcd    If 

r    l''i-(lcral    Hehcrve    atilhor  It  Ir*    had    made 

;.:tic,i  i,i;v     large     purchahfs     >•■',     Uiiij.'-terni 

;,  \riMlifl;!  IxiUlN,  but  Ui  u :  \  cn.M  it  ^v  ,iM 
Sb.o^l   -r.cil 

L.vj.'fM  opinloii  (litlrrH  alxnit  the  cauhal 
role  of  interi'M  I'ute  ditlerenti.iU  in  imit- 
nntlOha!  caplti^l  nio\,t'nii"iit'<  I'Vilelal  !(<*- 
serve  avinxirltlen  Imvr  [iniot-ntly  pl\lg^!e^t^•(l 
that    "cwnndenci'    m    thr    dollar'    p',,iV',    an 

eaually  unp""""'  ''"'•■     a. ih  ii^h  tin-  ntutr 

OtdOUal  coiinilnicr  ban  inali\  fai-riM  llirir 
can    be     ;i!!    r     (|i    Mill     tl>a!      (he     irittrnat  ti«luil 

dollar  Would  hi'  \iu.i;v  '  !tr!,^'thi'nrd  II  thi' 
American  rcoirtuN  wi'ii'  v.'.  wmn  al  a  t.ilr 
OOmparable  to  that  of  the  ('<  ir.inon  Market 
OOUntrien  Hut  thU  (Hnn"t  lie  Mccnnipllnhed 
If  we  Coll!  i  Hue  f  lic  elt.  'i-t  ■.  1 .  rcirh  .1  I  Hi  lance - 
of-paytner,t«  eqiii  .iliri  ,nn  h\  nii.ii,,-.  which 
Inhibit  domeNii'  rc^  ;,.i!r,ic  urtUllv  Presi- 
dent Keniirdv  'la'ed  the  IsMie  cUMrlv  When 
he  said  th,i'  e.  '  ;■.,  itilc  ))r  i'-.'sn  i,l  home  In 
■till  the  m-'  ie(]u:reinei,!  I.r  progress 
abroad 

Mr.  PROXMIHF  Mr  Pie.sldenl.  1 
thank  the  Senator  from  Ti  iiiies.sce  fo: 
yielding  to  n.r 

EximuT   1 
Tax   Bn  I    Pi:rvkrsity 

ndth  in  the  proce.sBPK  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment Is  hardly  likely  to  be  enhanced  by 
the  Revenue  Act  of  lOOJ  which  Is  about  to  be 
passed  by  the  Senate.  A  week  ago  It  wa.^ 
fair  to  charge  that  the  admiiustratlon's  ori^*- 
Insl  proposals  had  been  mutilated  aio.  .m 
beyond  recognition.  In  the  interim  the  Sen- 
ate In  a  veritable  fit  of  perverMty  pa8.«;ed 
amendments  which  will  make  .vn  .■<\s!en. 
of  personal  taxation  more  iiipciuitah'.f-  :i!,:i 
more  dlfllcult  to  adinlr.i.Mcr  *!,.i:    e-.er  ix  rorc 

In  tracing  the  process  :  f  ir.ni.^moprit.ca- 
tlon.  It  Is  necessary  to  go  back  to  President 
Kennedys  tax  proposals  of  .^pn!  1960  At 
that  time  he  outlined  measures  designed  to 
close  tax  loopholes  which  covered  interest 
and  dividend  Income,  savings  institutions. 
expense  accounts,  and  foreign  corporate  sub- 
sidiaries. His  loophole-closing  measures 
would  have  added  12.3  billion  to  Federal  reve- 
nues, thus  more  than  otfsettlng  the  Invest- 
ment-credit loss  of  11.7  billion.  But  In  their 
passage  through  the  House  and  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  the  loophole-closing  pro- 
visions were  systematically  weakened  or 
eliminated  aid  'he  bin  that  reached  the 
floor  of  the  se!  a'c  shom  of  Its  dividend- 
Interest  nrlthhi  <r.  >'  provision,  would  have 
resulted  In  a  net  revenue  lo>x  of  nearly  tTOO 
million. 

But  the  Senate  was  not  .satisneii  w.m.  i!.< 
handiwork  of  lt«  Finance  Coinin.uce  .o.ii  r. 
proceeded  to  pervert  a*  well  as  atteionue  the 
remains  of  what  had  been  a  goixi  tax  bin 
By  a  vote  of  61  to  13  it  loined  the  House  in 
overturning  n  lf>6it  supreme  Co\irt  deriMon 
which  declared  that  hiMi.rsv-',  hhvlng  ex- 
penditures are  not  tax  dedtictihie  Av.il  i? 
adopted  an  amendment  ofTered  b\  siLatm 
D'.riK.sfN    which    exempts   from    taxation    the 


profits  on  homes  sold  for  less  than  130  000 
by  perscnt*  over  (,15  The  flrst  measvire  will, 
according  lo  Benator  I>)i'ai.A».  '  ieglllnilye 
l.•eInen(lo^l^  expenditures  by  special  intereuls 
to  iifiect  iegislailon"  while  not  prtjvidisig 
toniparahle  treatment  to  lobliyists  for  the 
k'enera;     li.tereht  DiKKStN  s     amendment 

opcnh  another  capital ->{alns  loophole  which 
wii;  Viitk  to  the  bei.elll  ijf  those  wlio  are  not 
;:.   !,ce(l  . ;,'  I  ax     elu  t 

1  he  \Ai)r(it  ho\kc\er  l^  yet  to  i  onie  Yex- 
terdav  the  .Sei.at<'  \cleO  l,i-  tali.e  u  n.easure 
a, I  cads  paN!.«-d  by  Ihelloniie  iHH  H;  'Ahlch 
'j.(Hi.(i  a,:  w  srl!-rini)loyed  perse  i,h  to  cle- 
(lui  ',  o]  !i  i;  7fiU  annually  ;i.  order  to  flr.ai.'-r 
re'.iienieiit  plans  A«sured  of  passage  in  the 
Sciiati-  this  bin  would  provide  a  tax  wmd- 
!,ol  !or  up!>er-!nromr  ptofesslonalii  It  !,••■ 
estiinated  hy  tlie  rieusuM  that  ,^;^  percci.t  i  ; 
the  tax  henellts  would  accrue  to  i)erKoi..'> 
with.  liKi.Uies  of  more  than  IJti.UlH;  wh>  co:,- 
^t:lu;e   iii;,\    U  percent  ol   the  srll-cnipiosed 

ll,  '.lie  liM  months  which  ha\e  elajised  since 
the  I'rrsidei.t  made  hl^  orininal  tax  pro- 
posals thr  lulininlstration  has  sunered  a 
■erles  ot  laimllialliig  dcteiiis  which  it  ac- 
ceptiHl  without  strong  protest  iii  onirr  to 
obtain  a  lew  pallul  relorins  But  theie  is  nu 
longer  any  justilication  for  guing  yiound 
The  sell -enip:o\  eii  pension  bill  U  a  piece  ot 
siiriial  iiiteiei-!  legislation  which  shoViUl  hr 
priin,pt:\    let to    u    w    innnol    be    klUeu    t)> 

-   I  lier  MiraOK 

Mr    (HU'KNING      Mr    Pre,«.!drnt 
Ml-      (IDHF      Ml      Pie,sident,     I     u.sk 
unaniinou,s  eoii,s(n!    11. at  I  may  yieal  lo 
\\\v  ,setuUo!   Inmi  A.a.vKa,  witlunit  lo.Miif 
inv  I'li'li!  to  tl'.e  flixu 

The  PHE.vlDINO  OI'FICER  'Mr  Pri  i 
\\\  the  chaii  ' .  li  Ihei-e  ob,i(>ctuit;'' 
Without  objection.  It  Is  so  urden-d 
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scrlblng  the  .vplenduis  of  Aia.'-ka  ;.^  a 
labor  ol  K>\e  foi-  tllo,^e  who  have  .seen 
them.  Till'  va.stne.s.s  o!  tl;e  le^ion.  the 
viriual  iiuiece.ssibihty  to  aiea.s  of  un- 
pieoerienteri  .splendor,  and  the  Ineom- 
plt  ted  survey.s  of  the  natural  wealth  of 
l!ic  .'^tatc  unite  to  keep  from  most  Amer- 
icans knovklt\ij;e  of  llie  trea.sures  of  Uie 
49th  State 

Therefore,  I  am  pica.sed  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colicapues  m  the 
Senate  a  remarkable  unveilintJ  of  some 
of  the  beauties  of  Alaska  a.s  t.liey  are 
described  by  the  editor  in  chief  of 
Houghton  MifT.in,  Mr  Paul  Brooks,  m 
his  aiticle  Alaska;  Li\.st  Frontier," 
which  appears  in  the  September  1962 
issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Mi-  Brooks  and  his  wife  spend  their 
holidays  exploring  national  parks  which, 
to  date  have  not  been  inundated  v.:U^. 
visitors.  His  account  of  their  month - 
lon>^  vLsU  to  Ala.ska's  Mount  McKinley 
National  Park  and  the  arctic  tundra  land 
uiil  I  am  eonfUlent.  induce  readers  ol  llie 
in.ua/me  to  si.sit  Ala.ska, 

T!io  autluu-  l.s  ai^  experienced  natural- 
,  •  His  de.seriptmns  of  Ala.skan  wildlife. 
U'lram.  and  flora  are  .superb 

In  dt\scrlbing  tundra,  Mr  Brooks 
writo.s 

At  e\er\  .»;ep  the  dense  scruhhy  mat 
squirmed  beneath  our  leet  as  U  we  were 
w\lkin>.'    or,    liedsprlngs       We    were     li^    fact 

'.•!',dn\K  oi^  '.'  !'  o!  a  lllliputlan  forest  of  trees 
,ii;d  ^li^\ln.^     dw.irf  birch  and  dwarf   willow, 


mlniat'.ire  spruce;  creeping  blueberries  and 
mat*  of  cranberry  Labrador  tea,  with  Its 
s()ruct-;ike  Mem  and  white  flowers  crow  • 
heriy  wv.a  Uie  rough-leafed  bufTalo  berry 
anil  ,".i<iu!ent  sedvims  Slabs  of  vipturtied 
h-Kl  Showed  where  a  grlraly  bear  bad  been 
scratching  for  a  fiworite  food,  thr  root  of 
the  vet<  h  iwiid  peui  or  of  the  saxlfrnge 
Al)o\e  ai;  or  rather,  below  all — there  grow 
l.eie  the  dell,  ate  branching  reindeer  moss 
and  paper\  liclien  so  important  lo  the  win- 
ter diet  i  :  the  ca; Ibou 

Later  the  author  gives  hl.s  lmpre.s.sioa 
of  Ala.skan  wildlife.  Here  is  one  such 
account 

We   h  ,d    >.een   two  big  bulls  the   prevn  us 

i'\ei  ;!,K  .^  hiii:  n.n(>f.(>  God  Knows  is  in.- 
pii-s.-.M-  a!,yw';rre  1  .it  tlie  Alitska  nviost  is 
vxfv.  laiK''-  thro,  hih  brethren  to  the  south., 
I  shni;  .i\  ri  !;rget  that  brut  gllmj)se  (if  in- 
iri-(lih.\  l^r'ait  th.t  antlers  swaying  iuiV'.,g 
'.\.v  M, , ,  \»  •  ]!•  As  the  tall  forecniio ; «'!  s 
enir-!t.'e(!  IM'  !  he  ipei.  i,ne  liud  u  sense  of 
.•..'.ec!  n;,is',  iilat  pi  we;  In  a  body  that  is  gi  •- 
trhqiir  I  i,,\  ''\  ;.:.r  !  in.;t-ts  It*  adaption  ti  the 
wa\  >;  ,.;t  ,!  !!ie  inoi»e  gia/lng  as  It  di>es  i  u 
the  hlg;.est  !!ee  t,ps  It  can  reach  Later 
ti.a!  t\-iii'.n  we  iwid  watchwl  another  bull 
i>e,i\  orcp  !)■.  a  p-nd  feeding  on  subaqueous 
p;.,!.ii  o,i.,-i,i.ri  :''.  Water  cascading  froni  his 
ao'leiR  wl.eiir\ri  he  raised  his  head  The 
K.AiV..  nouse  Is  one  il  tlir  great  Ainrtlcan 
n,  . 0,10,1, s  that  Is  holding  h,s  I'wn 

In  fiu!iie.s,v  though  11  must  be  pomtetl 
out  thht  ii;oo,'-('  while  l>eing,  a.s  the  au- 
thor notes  one  of  llie  great  Amerienn 
rnammal.s  that  i.s  holding  his  own  '  ul.so 
aif  (;uit(  a  nuisance  to  Ala-skan  fainit  is, 
\K  luT,  th.cv  deeioe  t<i  visit  farm  areH.s  lo 
partako  nf  n.ar.-:  aiscd  grains  It  is  dif- 
ficult for  tlie  1  aimer  to  appreciate'  the 
,species  which  has  just  consumed  tht  irrd 
riams  winch  tin  farinet  had  intended  to 
feed  Ins  daily  cows  Hut  this  is  only  one 
of  many  pit^blt  tns  to  be  solved  m  Alaska. 

Ll.se\vher(  ir.  h.s  article  Mr  Brtx)k.s  it  - 
counts  his  f;:,st  I  xperience  in  costing  for 
s:ra\l;r,k'  a  hsh  mucli  like  the  tnnit ,  and 
a  Minii.il  exi)e!ience  awaits  the  Uavclcrs 
w  ho  come  lo  the  State 

Paul  BicK)ks  tn>ens  ha.s  narrative  by 
suggesting  tliat  .Ma.ska  i.s  America's  last 
frontier. 

His  rloslnp  summation  suggests  tliat 
eoii.soi  vatioi.  is  t.:.ix)d  busiiie.ss  m  Alaska 
'a)u:-o  and  I  quot^--— "more  th.an  half 
tlie  poivaintioii  dt-pends  on  wildlife  rc- 
.sourecs  salir.un  caribou,  moo.se,  and, 
less  directly  but  ever  more  important, 
those  lovers  of  pure  wildernCvSs'  who  will 
continue  to  come  north  In  increasing 
nun.bers  while  that  wilderness  iTinams 
unspoiled." 

Mr  Brooks  believes  Alaska  offers 
Amt  ricans  a  second  chance  to  practice 
the  principles  of  consei-vation.  His  artl- 
( Ic  sh.ould  stimu!at.e  discu.sslon 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
stant tt  at  tlic  full  text  of  tl'.r  aiticio  tr.- 
titled  Ahuska  Last  F'rontlt  i  L)t  p:int<d 
at  tins  iKiint  m  Uw  IU.oord 

Tlitir  bnni-'  no  objection,  the  in'ne.o 
wa.s  oiitii'tl  lo  in  pi.nted  in  tlir  Rnuiuj, 
as  lolic  w  •• 

Alaska      l.AMi    Fhonti»s 
tUy    I'au:    lirouks 

(The  editor  in  chief  oi  ihughn.i.  Mifnm. 
Paul  Brooks,  spends  r\eiy  holiday  expiovii.g 
the  more  remote  and  pnnutive  of  our  na- 
tional farks  As  this  giH>s  to  press  he  and 
hU  wit(  are  deep  in  Canyonlands,  that  area 
in  t'lal;  wliuii  ns  in w  being  considered  for 
a  new  p.uk.; 
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"To  the  lover  of  pvire  wilderness,"  wrote 
John  Mulr  80  years  ago,  "Alaska  is  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  countries  In  the  world." 
It  still  Is.  A  month's  travel  and  camping, 
barely  touching  on  Its  wonders,  can  at  least 
give  you  the  sense,  if  not  the  substance,  of 
this  vast  area  which  Is  Indeed  a  country  In 
its  own  right.  Sheer  size  becomes  here  a 
quality  as  well  as  a  quantity;  distance  is  a 
palpable  fact,  of  which  you  are  always  aware. 
Superimpose  the  outlines  of  Alaska  on  a  map 
of  the  continental  United  States,  placing 
Fairbanks,  the  principal  Inland  city,  on  St. 
Louis.  Point  Barrow  will  reach  to  the  Great 
Lakes;  Ketchikan,  southemmoet  city  in  the 
coastal  strip,  will  be  In  the  Atlantic  off 
Florida,  and  the  Alaska  Peninsula  will  croes 
Texas  to  the  Mexican  border.  Look  at  the 
globe  and  you  will  see  that  Nome  Is  west 
of  Hawaii,  In  the  last  time  zone  before  to- 
morrow. Most  striking,  to  eyes  acc\istomed 
to  maps  crisscrossed  with  highways,  is  the 
virtual  absence  of  roads.  That  amazing  feat 
of  construction,  the  Alaska  Highway,  gets  you 
to  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks  and  northeast 
to  Circle;  but  it  Is  an  artery  without  veins, 
a  trunk  road  that  has  yet  to  sprout  branches. 
North  and  west  there  is  nothing.  This  is 
America's  last  frontier.  It  Is  not  only  a  joy 
but  a  responsibility.  Still  largely  a  virgin 
land,  it  offers  a  God-given  opportunity  to 
practice  the  principles  of  conservation  that 
we  have  learned  elsewhere  at  such  appalling 
cost. 

We  had  been  well  advised  to  enter  Alaska 
by  ship  through  the  historic  Inside  Passage, 
an  island-sheltered  waterway  extending  for 
almost  a  thousand  miles  from  Puget  Sound 
to  Skagway,  near  the  border  of  the  Yukon. 
This  Is  the  country  of  Mulr's  "Travels  In 
Alaska."  "The  island-bound  channels  are 
like  rivers."  he  wrote,  "the  tide  currents, 
the  fresh  driftwood,  the  Inflowing  streams, 
and  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  the  outleaning 
trees  make  this  resemblance  all  the  more 
complete."  My  wife  and  I  sailed  from  Van- 
couver, streaming  slowly  north  and  west  for 
4  nights  and  3  days,  "tracing  shining  ways 
through  flord  and  sound,"  as  Mulr  puts  it, 
"past  forests  and  waterfalls,  islands  and 
mountains  and  far  azure  headlands."  Hours 
passed  without  sight  of  a  human  habitation. 
Bald  eagles  circled  overhead,  flocks  of  scoters 
skimmed  over  the  water,  but  the  only  signs 
of  man  were  the  occasional  seine  boats  fish- 
ing for  salmon.  Here  the  towns,  widely  scat- 
tered along  the  coast,  are  like  Islands  in 
themselves,  oriented  seaward:  Ketchikan 
lives  on  the  salmon  run;  Juneau,  the  State 
capital,  flanked  by  mountains  to  the  east, 
has  a  total  of  90  miles  of  roads,  unconnected 
with  the  hinterland.  As  one  travels  north- 
ward, the  mountains  close  in  on  the  sea. 
Great  glaciers  white  on  top  and  blue  along 
the  forward  edge  of  the  melting  Ice — some 
of  them  now  slowly  retreating  Into  the  val- 
leys they  h.ive  molded — give  a  sense  of  a 
land  still  In  process  of  formation. 

Historically  as  well  as  scenlcally.  the  In- 
side Passage  Is  the  true  approach  to  Alajska. 
These  tortuous  channels  and  churning  tide 
rips,  the  first — and  for  some  the  last — stage 
In  the  Klondike  gold  rush  of  the  late  nine- 
ties, hive  been  lovingly  refurbished  as  a 
tourist  attraction.  The  ship  goes  as  far  as 
Skagway,  docking  beside  the  beach  where 
moun.talns  of  miners'  luggage  were  once 
piled  In  massive  confusion  and  horses  and 
mules  were  sliing  overboard  to  swim  ashore. 
A  biilglng  city  of  tents  at  the  height  of  the 
stamped?,  it  is  now  a  sleepy  village,  start- 
ing point  of  the  narrow-gage  railway  that 
squirms  up  over  White  Pass,  graveyard  of 
men  and  mules.  One  can  still  see  bits  of 
the  old  font  trail  from  the  train  and  get  a 
sense  of  the  trlum.ph  the  sourdoughs  must 
have  felt  when  they  reached  the  long  lake 
at  the  summit  Here  they  built  bo.its  to  sail 
60  miles  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Yukon 
River  and — if  they  survived  the  rapids — on 
downstream  to  Dawson  and  the  Klondike. 
In  1900  more  b^ats  were  built  on  the  shores 


of  Lake  Bennett  than  anywhere  else  In  the 
world. 

At  Whltehorse  we  had  to  leave  the  sour- 
doughs' route.  The  great  stern-wheelers, 
which  until  a  few  years  ago  would  have 
taken  us  down  the  Yukon,  now  rot  on  the 
bank,  their  towering  pilothouses  nesting 
sites  for  cliff  swallows.  Reluctantly,  we  en- 
planed for  Fairbanks.  Yet  we  need  not  have 
worried  about  leaving  the  frontier  behind. 
Fairbanks,  metropolis  of  mid-Alaska,  Is  a 
frontier  town,  a  pinpoint  of  population  on  an 
empty  map.  With  less  than  25.000  in- 
habitants, it  is  a  supply  depot  for  thousands 
of  square  miles  to  the  north  and  west. 
Eskimos  In  parkas  mingle  on  Second  Avenue 
with  brief  cased  businessmen.  It  Is  also  an 
Intellectual  center,  but  in  a  frontier  setting. 
The  University  of  Alaska  lies  across  the 
Tanana  River  from  Fairbanks  as  Harvard  lies 
across  the  Charles  from  Boston,  but  there 
are  detectable  differences  between  the  two. 
The  Boylston  professor  at  Harvard  has  the 
right  to  pasture  a  cow  in  the  yard,  but  I 
have  yet  to  see  a  Harvard  biologist  build  his 
own  loghouse  or  Harvard  students  cut  classes 
in  the  fall  to  lay  in  their  winter's  supply — 
not  of  debutantes,  but  of  moose  meat.  Self- 
sufficiency,  yes.  but  with  it  a  sense  of  mutual 
help:  the  simple  friendliness  of  frontier  life, 
where  least  of  all  Is  any  man  an  island. 

In  their  ecological  study  "Wildlife  in 
Alaska."  Starker  Leopold  and  F.  Fraser  Dar- 
ling tell  how  they  were  Impressed  with  "the 
grandeur  and  maeniRcence  of  this  vast  ter- 
rain," and  they  wondered  whether  man  with 
his  modern  technology  "was  going  to  be  the 
despoiler  or  the  good  steward  of  this  last 
frontier."  Mount  McKlnley  National  Park 
Is  a  unique  spot  to  observe  man's  steward- 
ship. Comprising  over  3.000  square  miles 
in  the  Alaska  Range  southeast  of  Fairbanks. 
it  can  be  reached  by  the  Alaska  Railroad 
("not  responsible  for  train  delays  because 
of  moose  on  right-of-way")  or,  more  re- 
cently, by  car  via  the  Richardson  and  De- 
nall  Highways.  It  is  traversed  by  a  single, 
dead-end  road  about  100  miles  long,  rising 
from  an  elevation  of  1,700  feet  at  the  park 
entrance  to  almost  4,000  at  the  highest  pass. 
The  rest  is  wilderness.  There  are  not  many 
trails;  If  you  leave  the  road,  you  walk  up 
the  broad  river  bottoms  or  over  the  rolling 
tundra,  which  stretches  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see,  to  the  base  of  the  distant  moun- 
tains. Few  trees  obscure  the  view,  either 
of  snow-clad  Mount  McKlnley  or  of  the 
animals,  from  Alaska  moose  to  red-backed 
mouse,  who  unconcernedly  share  their  an- 
cient heritage  with  man. 

On  our  first  hike  through  the  park  we  be- 
gan to  get  some  sense  of  what  the  term 
"tundra"  really  means.  Prior  to  this  trip 
we  had  only  the  vaguest  Idea  of  it.  a  hazy 
composite  picture  of  flat  plains  ending  in 
ice.  summer  wUd  flowers,  ducks  nesting  in 
potholes,  and  in  winter,  Siberian  sleigh 
drivers  throwing  the  least  attractive  child 
to  the  wolves.  Now  the  picture  became  a 
little  sharper.  From  a  distance  the  tundra 
looks  like  a  smooth  meadow,  through  which 
one  might  stroll  as  casually  as  a  Vassar  girl 
Fathering  flowers  for  the  daisy  chain.  Not 
s<3.  At  every  step  the  dense,  scrubby  mat 
squirmed  beneath  our  feet  as  If  we  were 
walking  on  bedsprings.  We  were,  in  fact, 
striding  on  top  of  a  lilllputian  forest  of  trees 
and  shrubs:  dwarf  birch  and  dwarf  willow; 
miniature  spruce;  creeping  blueberries  and 
mats  of  cranberry;  Labrador  tea,  with  its 
sprucelike  stem  and  white  flowers;  crow- 
berry  and  the  rough-leafed  buffalo  berry  and 
succulent  sedums.  Slabs  of  upturned  sod 
showed  where  a  grizzly  bear  had  been 
scratchins;  for  a  favorite  food,  the  root  of 
the  vetch  (wild  pea)  or  of  the  saxifrage. 
Above  all — or,  rather,  below  all — there  grow 
here  the  delicate  branching  reindeer  moss 
and  papery  lichen  so  Important  to  the  winter 
diet  of  the  caribou.  We  were  reminded  of 
the  miniature  plant  communities  on  the 
windswept    rocks    of    Isle    Royale    National 


Park  in  Lake  Superior.  But  In  the  Arctic 
it  Is  not  the  gales  and  icy  spray  from  above 
that  dwarf  the  vegetation;  it  is  the  layer 
of  eternal  ice  below,  the  so-called  perma- 
frost. During  tlie  brief  arctic  summers  only 
the  top  layer  of  earth  has  time  to  thaw;  be- 
neath  lies  a  layer  of  permanently  frozen 
ground. 

Here  only  shallow -rooted  plants  can  ex- 
ist. Poplar,  paper  birch,  sizable  willows,  and 
white  spruce  can  live  where  there  is  4  feet 
or  more  of  unfrozen  soil  during  the  sum- 
mer. Where  the  permafrost  begins  only  2 
feet  down  or  less,  one  gets  occasional  stands 
of  black  spruce  and  the  sort  of  scrubby 
ground  cover  through  which  we  were  now 
hiking.  Curiously  enough,  the  same  condi- 
tion that  limits  growth  of  vegetation  is  also 
responsible  for  its  very  existence.  The 
Arctic  is  semlarld — Fairbanks  has  less  than 
12  inches  of  annual  rainfall,  and  McKlnley 
Park  15 — but  the  short,  cold  summers  minl- 
ml2se  evaporation,  and  the  frozen  subsoil 
makes  possible  this  luxuriant  growth  by  pre- 
venting normal  drainage  and  holding  the 
groundwater  where  roots  can  get  at  it. 

In  summer  the  tundra  teems  with  life. 
Plump  Arctic  ground  squirrels  squeaked  at 
us  from  their  doorways,  freezing  bolt  upright 
before  diving  into  their  holes,  like  the  prairie 
dogs  of  the  plains.  These  rodents  are  an 
essential  link  In  the  Arctic  food  chain. 
Foxes  prey  heavily  on  them,  and  they  are  an 
important  part  of  the  wolves'  diet  when 
caribou  are  scarce.  For  grizzly  bears  they 
are  tasty  tidbits;  we  saw  many  holes  in  the 
hillside  where  the  bears  had  been  patiently 
trying  to  dig  the  squirrels  out  of  their  bur- 
rows. Finally,  they  are  the  main  support 
for  the  park's  greatest  bird,  the  golden  eagle. 
Grovmd  squirrels  are  to  the  eagles  what  rice 
is  to  the  Chinese.  Near  the  top  of  one  of 
the  passes  on  the  winding  park  road — may 
it  never  be  "improved" — we  had  made  a  short 
climb  to  look  down  into  the  nest  of  a  golden 
eagle  built  in  a  cranny  of  the  cliff,  and  for  an 
hour  we  watched  and  sketched  the  two 
black-and-white  young,  whose  feathers  were 
still  fluffy  but  whose  powerful  yellow  beaks 
looked  ready  for  ground  squirrels. 

The  tundra  is  also  a  densely  populated 
nesting  ground  for  birds  that  we  generally 
see  only  on  migration.  Driving  through  the 
park  during  the  late  afternoon,  we  had  found 
practically  every  roadside  pond  occupied; 
here  a  red-throated  loon,  looking  in  the 
low  light  like  a  plate  by  Louis  Agassiz 
Fuertes;  there  a  pintail  with  half-grown 
young;  farther  on,  a  family  of  horned  grebes, 
the  adults  in  their  rich  nuptial  plumage, 
with  several  of  the  tiny  young  riding  on  the 
mother  bird's  back. 

Now  a  soft  whistle  caught  our  ear:  on  top 
of  the  next  rise  was  a  golden  plover  that  had 
made  the  long  oversea  flight  from  its  win- 
ter home  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  What  a 
strange  sensation  to  meet  in  the  mountains, 
hundreds  of  miles  from  salt  water,  birds 
that  one  always  associates  with  sand  beaches 
or  the  sea.  Shoreblrds  dont  belong  in  trees, 
but  a  lesser  yellowlegs  screamed  £.t  me  from 
the  tip  of  a  scraggly  spruce,  and  an  arctic 
tern  had  buzzed  me  so  close  that  I  heard 
the  whoosh  of  his  wings  as  I  explored  the 
delta  area  where  both  were  nesting.  Short- 
billed  gulls  were  everywhere  along  the  road 
and  the  gravel  bars.  And  above  the  rolling 
tundra,  hovering  and  plunging  like  a  spar- 
row hawk,  was  a  long-tailed  Jaeger,  star- 
tlingly  beautiful  in  form  and  motion,  with 
his  black  cap  and  white  throat  and  needle- 
like tall — a  sea  hawk  that  winters  at  sea  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

The  rolling  tundra  Is  a  good  place  for 
blrdlng;  it  Is  also  a  good  place  to  get  momen- 
tarily lost.  The  smooth  rounded  hillocks, 
devoid  of  trees  or  other  landmarks,  blend 
into  each  other  at  surprisingly  short  dis- 
tances to  make  an  undulating  sea  of  green. 
Out  of  the  wind  we  were  hot  and  thirsty 
under  an  almost  cloudless  sky.  but  we  soon 
came  on  a  stream  of  ice-cold  water  running 
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through  patches  of  snow  that  had  survive! 
since  winter  under  the  dense  shade  of  the 
willow  thickets — a  reminder  that  in  these 
mountains  summer's  lexse  is  short.  Tlie 
willow  stands  were  dense  because  they 
had  been  browsed  by  moose,  the  tips  of  the 
branches  torn  off  in  a  sort  of  natural  pol- 
larding process  that  results  in  thick  broom- 
like growth  and,  happily  for  the  moose,  tends 
to  keep  the  tender  fresh  sprouts  within  his 
reach.  Now,  at  midday,  no  moose  were  in 
sight,  but  we  had  seen  two  big  bulls  the 
previous  evening.  A  bull  moose.  God  knows. 
Is  impressive  anywhere,  but  the  Alaska  moose 
is  even  larger  than  his  brethren  to  the  south. 
I  shall  never  forget  that  first  glimpse  of  in- 
credibly broad,  flat  antlers  swaying  among 
the  willow  tops.  As  the  tall  forequarters 
emerged  into  the  open,  one  had  a  sense 
of  sheer  muscular  power  In  a  body  that 
Is  grotesque  only  If  one  forgets  Us  adap- 
tation to  the  way  of  life  of  the  moose,  grazing 
as  it  does  on  the  highest  tree  tips  it  can 
reach.  Later  that  evening  we  had  watched 
another  bull  belly  deep  in  a  pond,  feeding  on 
subaqueous  plants,  torrents  of  water  cas- 
cading from  his  antlers  whenever  he  raised 
his  head.  The  Alaska  moose  is  one  of  the 
gjeat  American  mammals  tiiat  is  holding  ixs 
own.  Though  the  species  was  seriously 
threatened  in  the  gold  rush  days,  when  It 
was  the  staple  food  for  miners  and  trappers. 
It  has,  under  hunting  regulations,  come 
back  in  numbers  and  even  extended  its 
range. 

Indeed,  recent  studies  siiggest  that  more 
liberal  game  laws  may  be  desirable  in  some 
areas  to  prevent  overpopulation  In  relation 
to  food  supply.  We  had  learned  something 
about  this  problem  on  our  visit  to  Isle 
Royale.  Owing  to  a  lack  of  natural  preda- 
tors, the  moose  on  the  island  had  gone 
through  two  cycles  of  population  explosion 
and  subsequent  starvation  before  a  pack  of 
wolves,  arriving  on  the  Ice  from  the  main- 
land, at  last  began  to  keep  them  In  check. 
In  McKlnley  Park  where  the  wolves  have 
always  existed,  the  numbers  of  moose  have 
not  exceeded  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
range. 

Early  In  our  hike  we  had  our  first  good 
look  at  a  grizzly  bear.  He  was  emerging 
from  a  thicket,  but  we  were  some  distance 
off,  out  In  the  open,  which  was  fine.  Un- 
caged and  unmolested,  the  grizzly  bear  Is  not 
a  dangerous  beast  But  he  doesn't  like  t<i 
be  taken  by  surprise.  We  had  been  advised 
to  whistle,  or  otherwise  pfjllteiy  make  our 
presence  known,  when  walkmg  through  the 
dense  willow  thickets  along  the  strearabeds 
Realizing  that  any  whistling  on  my  part 
would  rouse  a  weli-attuned  bear  to  cold 
fury.  I  left  this  little  courtesy  to  my  more 
musical  wife.  Since  this  bear  could  hardly 
stumble  on  us,  we  were  perfectly  safe,  and 
we  could  stiidy  him  at  leisure.  Compared 
to  the  sleek  black  bears  wc  knew  so  well  In 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountains,  he  looked  round 
and  woolly,  like  a  huge  and  purposeful  teddy 
bear.  As  with  most  grizzlies  in  summer,  his 
forequarters  and  prominent  hump  were 
bleached  by  the  sun  to  an  almost  straw- 
jrellow;  face  and  hindquarters  were  dark 
(After  the  fall  molt,  his  whole  body  would 
be  dark  brown  i  Unlike  mtist  wild  crea- 
tures, he  did  not  seem  particularly  alert 
Why  should  he  be.  since  he  had  no  natural 
enemies,  and  In  the  park  not  even  that  ulti- 
mate enemy,  man?  Seldom  have  I  sensed 
more  keenly  than  at  this  moment  the  spirit 
which  lies  at  the  core  of  wilderness  philoso- 
phy. There  l.s  something  refreshing  to  the 
soul  Ln  sharing  your  k-bensraum  with  a  wild 
animal  that  neither  attacks  you  nor  flees  at 
the  sight  of  you.  You  feel  slightly  compli- 
mented, as  Thoreau  did  "when  nature 
condescends  to  make  use  of  me  without  my 
knowledge,  as  when  I  help  scatter  her  seeds 
in  my  walk  "  Though  we  were  of  no  Imme- 
diate use  to  the  grizzly,  we  could  at  least 
accept  the  basic  principle  of  his  Inalienable 
right  to  his  domain. 


As  I  said  above,  streambeds  here  serve  for 
trails.  In  the  next  few  hours  we  foimd  out 
why.  The  dry  tundra  of  the  high  ridges, 
consisting  of  matted  plants  and  mosses  and 
even  bare  rock.  Is  easy  walking;  the  scrub  on 
the  slopes  Is  not  bad  if  you  don't  fight  U; 
but  the  wet  tundra  of  bogs  and  niggerheads 
and  shoulder-high  brush  Is  simply  hell.  We 
had  been  told,  but  we  had  to  learn  for  our- 
selves. A  mile  or  so  beyond  the  spot  we  had 
stopped  to  quench  our  thirst,  we  reached  the 
bank  of  the  creek  near  which,  some  miles 
downstream,  stood  the  log  cabin  that  was 
our  goal  for  the  night.  This  was  not  one  of 
those  broad  river  valleys,  characteristic  of 
the  north  country,  that  are  largely  dry  In 
midsummer:  it  was  a  swift  mountain  stream, 
with  a  narrow,  well-defined  bed,  thickly 
wooded  Islands,  rock-strewn  rapids,  and  oc- 
casional stand  and  gravel  bars.  Fondly 
hoping  to  keep  oxir  feet  dry.  we  started  to 
follow  a  well-worn  trail  along  the  bank,  so 
neat  and  clear  VhRt  we  thought  it  must  be 
manmade.  Soon  It  branched  and  branched 
again  and  finally  petered  out  completely  In 
a  nightmarish  jungle  of  willow  and  alder  and 
dwarf  birch;  a  moose  paradise,  but  purga- 
tory few  anything  on  two  legs.  We  slithered 
slowly  ahe-id  by  literally  walking  In  the 
trees,  with  unsure  foothold  on  springy  hori- 
zontal branches,  or  teetering  on  the  hum- 
mocks between  them.  We  could  well  believe 
the  p.-irk  ranger  who  told  us  that,  though  he 
Is  a  fast  WTiiker,  he  once  took  12  hours  to 
negotiate  10  miles  of  niggerheads  So  we 
stumbled  back  to  the  creek  and  waded  in. 
forgetting  about  dry  feet  and  crossing  from 
gravel  bar  to  gravel  bar  through  snowmelt 
water  up  io  our  knees. 

When  at  length  we  picked  up  a  bit  of 
blazed  trail  running  through  a  small  spruce 
forest,  we  knew  that  the  cabin  was  at  hand. 
There  it  stood  in  a  grassy  c'.earine.  sur- 
rounded by  a  litter  of  tiny  flat-topped  log 
houses— winter  quarters  for  sled  dogs — and, 
well  away  from  the  trees,  a  miniature  peak- 
roofed  log  cabin  held  20  feet  in  the  air 
by  spruce  poles  banded  with  sheet  metal: 
the  cache,  universal  trademark  of  the  Alaska 
wilderness.  The  grizzly  bear  is  the  main  ob- 
ject of  the  domestic  defenses  In  the  arctic. 
He  may  lenve  you  alone,  but  your  food  supply 
is  fair  game.  Before  we  cou'.d  enter  the 
cabin  we  had  t«  remove  the  "bear  door"  with 
which  every  wilderness  structure  Is 
equipped — heavy  planking  with  a  porcupine 
surface  of  6-inrh  spikes  driven  through  from 
the  back.  Similar  shutters  covered  the  win- 
dows Even  this  doesn't  always  work. 
FViends  of  ours  who  have  a  camp  outside  the 
park  returned  in  the  spring  to  find  It  a 
shambles.  The  t>ear8  had  consumed  every- 
thing in  sight. 

Tlie  cabin  had  no  defenses  against  the 
only  wild  anlnial  that  was  out  for  our  blood. 
In  this  damp  sheltered  spot  the  mosquitoes 
rose  from  the  grass  like  fighter  pilots  in  the 
Battle  of  Britain.  Protected  by  liberal  ap- 
plications of  0?T,  we  soon  got  used  to  them 
The  creek  down  which  we  had  hiked  ran 
through  a  series  of  rocky  pools  a  himdred 
yards  from  the  clei^ring  Here  was  my  first 
chance  to  cast  for  grayling,  wh^ch  take  the 
place  of  trout  In  arctic  waters  F^sh  after 
fish  rose  beautifully  to  a  dry  fly.  and  in  Rn 
hour  I  had  all  we  could  use  for  supper  sev- 
eral running  to  12  Inches  or  more  They 
didn't  fight  so  doggedly  as  a  brook  trout  or 
rainbow  of  equivalent  size,  but  they  were 
to  our  taste,  even  better  eating  We  cooked 
the  catch  en  the  cabins  1911  wood-burning 
stove  and  went  U?  bed  content  The  sky 
was  still  light  between  the  spruce  tops.  Tor 
summer  da>-8  here  are  long,  but  the  silence 
was  complete  Looking  back  over  the  hours 
Just  passed,  I  felt  again  that  wilderness  Is 
a  positive  concept  and  that  wilderness  travel 
Ls  a  good  deal  more  than  simply  getting 
along  without  roads,  jiist  as  peace  is  more 
than  getting  along  without  war- 
In  outdoor  recreation,  the  means  don't 
merely   shape    the   ends,   they    become    the 


ends.  Ask  any  fisherman.  And.  thinking  of 
roads,  a  Jarring  question  kept  Intruding  It- 
self. Had  this  obvious  relation  of  means  to 
ends  eluded  the  authorities  who  have  begun 
to  convert  the  unique  and  beautiful  road 
through  McKlnley  Park  into  a  common 
highway?  The  present  road  serves  Us  pur- 
poses admirably.  Driving  slowly,  one  can 
stop  almost  anj'vi-here  for  an  Intimate  view 
of  a  moose  browsing,  a  beaver  building  his 
dam.  fox  cubs  playing  at  the  entrance  to 
their  den,  a  golden  eagle  returning  to  its 
nest.  This  and  the  magnificent  scenery 
are  what  -nost  visitors  come  for.  There  Is 
no  point  In  huriTrlng.  because  the  road  does 
not  go  anjrwhere.  Why,  then,  construct  at 
vast  expense  a  broad  hard-top  speedway, 
with  shoulders  built  up  above  the  surround- 
ing countryside,  marring  the  landscape.  In- 
viting fast  driving,  destroying  by  its  very 
size  and  deeign  the  subtle  relationship  be- 
tween the  visitor  and  what  he  came  to  visit? 

Spiritually  as  well  as  topographically,  the 
high  spot  of  the  McKlnley  trip  was  our  day 
with  those  two  great  naturalists,  the  Murle 
brothers,  among  the  mountain  sheep  To  be 
Introduced  to  Dall  sheep  by  Olaus  and 
Adolph  Murle  Is  like  being  Introduced  to  St. 
Peter  by  the  Pope.  Better,  really,  since  none 
of  us  today  felt  quite  ready  for  St  Peter.  It 
was  a  bright  windy  morning,  the  air  washed 
by  last  night's  drizzle.  Adolph,  who  con- 
ducts his  summer  studies  in  the  park,  knew 
exactly  where  the  rams  were  likely  to  be — 
knew  it,  I'm  convinced,  a  shade  before  they 
had  made  up  their  own  minds  He  set  a 
course  across  the  tundra  and  then  on  up  a 
long  draw  to  the  foot  of  a  steep  talus  slope. 
We  stopped  often  to  Identify  wild  flowers: 
the  low  everg^reen  crowberry,  the  tall  white 
saxifrage,  that  delicate  deep-blue  delphln- 
Itim.  the  Jacob's  ladder,  and  several  of  the 
20-odd  varieties  of  willow  A  showshoe  rab- 
bit bounded  through  the  scrub,  and  flocks  of 
red  jxjlls  rattled  overhead. 

No  sooner  were  we  near  the  rocks  than 
we  heard  the  clear  manlike  whistle  of  a 
marmot;  there  he  was.  upright  on  a  boulder, 
whistling  back  memories  of  the  Olympics 
and  the  Rockies  and  the  other  high  free 
places  where  we  had  listened  to  him  with 
affection  over  the  years.  He  was  an  old 
friend.  But  a  moment  later  there  trotted 
Into  view,  not  bounding  like  a  deer,  but  pac- 
ing smartly  up  the  incline,  an  animal  that 
we  had  read  about  often,  the  very  symbol  of 
the  arctic,  Rangifer  arctlcus.  the  Barren 
Ground  caribou.  A  mature  bull,  he  held 
his  head  high  as  If  to  balance  his  fine  spread 
of  antlers.  His  coat  was  a  grayish  brown, 
lacking  as  yet  the  white  bib  that  would  ap- 
pear in  winter;  but  his  white  hocks  stood 
out  clearly  as  he  emerged  onto  the  bare 
ground.  We  were  lucky  to  see  him.  since 
the  spring  migration  had  already  passed 
through. 

Though  small  compared  with  the  great 
aggregations  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  a 
number  of  caribou  herds,  like  the  one  In 
McKlnley  Park,  survived  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  the  early  days,  which  has  been 
compared  to  the  slauchter  of  the  bison  on 
the  prairies.  (Unlike  the  mcKSc.  they  have 
not  recovered  dramatically  under  protection, 
in  part  because  the  widespread  burning  of 
the  range,  which  actually  increase?  the 
moose's  foxl  supply  of  second -growth  scrub, 
destroys  the  lichens  on  which  the  caribou 
depend.)  In  the  complex  web  of  life  the 
McKlnley  caribou  have  an  important  rela- 
tion to  the  sheep,  as  Adolph  Murle  shows  In 
his  classic  study  "The  Wolves  of  Mcunt  Mc- 
Klnley." Browsing  on  the  lower  slopes,  they 
form  a  sort  of  bufTer  between  the  sheep  on 
the  high  ridges  and  the  hungry  timber 
wolves. 

Mountain  sheep  are  seldom  found  far 
from  the  rocks.  "Hie  reason  Is  clear.  I 
cant  Imagine  a  wolf  or  any  other  predator 
catching  a  sheep  on  the  sliding  shale  up 
which  we  were  acrambllng.  We  climbed  In 
short  bursts,  more  or  less  on  all  fours,  the 
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wind  helping  to  blow  us  uphill  as  we  neared 
the  crest.  A  last  hitch  and  we  were  over 
the  top.  Like  a  sailboat  rounding  a  break- 
water, we  were  suddenly  snug  and  sheltered, 
looking  down  Into  an  enclosed  world  of 
rounded  hills  and  flat  grassy  plateaus  di- 
vided by  knife-edged  ridges  and  sculptured 
clifTs  of  bare-  rock.  Behind  us  the  wind 
crackled  with  a  sound  of  tearing  paper,  and 
the  odor  of  sage  was  In  the  air.  The  green 
slope  at  our  feet  was  dotted  with  the  blue 
of  wild  forget-me-nots,  the  yellow  of  arctic 
poppies,  and  clumps  of  tiny  pink  cranberry 
blossoms.  Far  to  the  southwest  roFe  the 
white  mass  of  Mount  McKlnley,  towering 
over  the  neighboring  peaks  as  If  they  were 
mere  foothills — Denall.  the  Indians  called 
:t.    the  Great  One. 

For  a  moment,  as  we  lay  catching  our 
breath,  we  saw  nothing  stirring  Then,  on 
a  ridge  opposite,  there  appe  -.red.  one  by  one, 
14  white  figures  walking  slowly  In  single  file. 
Even  at  a  distance  their  great  curving  horns 
identified  them  as  rams.  The  horns  of  the 
Dall  sheep  are  slenderer  than  those  of  his 
larger  and  darker  cousin  to  the  south,  the 
bighorn.  The  whole  animal  gives  you  an 
impression  of  delicate  poise  and  effortless 
control.  He  is  a  pure  creature  of  the  moun- 
talntops,  unimaginable  on  any  less  rugged 
terrain.  Close  up.  his  facial  resemblance  to 
domestic  sheep  somehow  underscores  this 
essential   wildness. 

We  were  shortly  able  to  look  a  ram  in  the 
eye.  Following  the  rooftree  of  the  ridge 
we  had  Just  climbed,  we  peeked  cautiously 
around  a  great  boulder  From  a  few  yards 
away  an  old  ram  and  a  young  spikehorn 
stared  back  at  us,  alert  and  curious,  but 
unalarm.ed  We  advanced  a  few  more  steps, 
dropping  below  the  ridge,  since  sheep  like 
to  have  the  top  berth.  Calmly  they  went 
back  to  their  grazing.  Taking  the  hint,  we 
got  out  our  sandwiches.  For  perhaps  half 
an  hour  we  and  the  sheep  shared  the  moun- 
tain meadow,  while  across  the  valley,  as  if 
In  happy  augury,  two  golden  eaglej  soared 
and  plunged.  Then  we  decided  that  we 
were  probably  lying  between  the  old  ram.  and 
his  favorite  resting  place;  it  was  only  polite 
to  go.  We  were  content.  For  this  we  had 
come.  For  this,  indeed,  McKinley  Park  had 
been  founded:  to  save  the  homeland  of  the 
wild  white  sheep  who  have  dwelt  among 
the.se  cliffs  for  untold  thousands  of  years. 

We  were  determined  to  pitch  our  tent,  for 
at  least  a  few  days,  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 
We  wanted  a  glimpse  of  that  vast  expanse 
of  arctic  tundra  that  encircles  the  globe  be- 
tween the  northern  limit  of  the  forest  and 
the  southern  limit  of  the  Ice  cap — a  huid  al- 
most as  broad  as  the  sea,  and  like  the  sea, 
an  environment  all  of  its  own.  We  drove 
back  to  Fairbanks,  where  a  professor  at  the 
university  proposed  a  splendid  if  slightly 
startling  plan. 

Two  of  his  friends  were  ju&t  starting  on 
a  voyage  In  a  skin  boat  up  the  Noatak  River, 
which  drains  several  hundred  square  miles  of 
northwestern  Alaska,  opposite  the  tip  of  Si- 
beria. We  could  fly  to  Kotzebue,  the  ■'Eski- 
mo capital,  "  and  from  there  get  a  bush  pilot 
to  take  us  up  the  river,  spot  the  skin  boat 
from  the  air,  and  land  on  the  nearest  gravel 
bar.  where  we  should  meet  the  voyageurs  and, 
incidentally,  deliver  a  package  of  reading 
matter  and  a  bottle  of  rum.  Our  instruc- 
tions sounded  easier  to  follow  than  most 
directions  to  a  dinner  party  In  the  suburbs 
"They  will  have  the  only  skin  boat  on  the 
river.  Will  have  a  white  tent  flying  two 
strips  of  Hi-viz  orange  fluorescent  cloth." 
What  could  be  simpler? 

Now.  as  we  peered  down  from  the  little 
four-seater  plane,  it  seemed  that  our  rendez- 
vous had  gone  awry.  Our  pilot.  Nelson 
Walker,  knew  this  country  as  well  as  the 
caribou  or  the  E^sklmos.  We  had  spotted  a 
cow  moose  feeding  In  a  pond,  and  a  grizzly 
who  broke  Into  gallop  at  the  sight  of  this 
strange  bird  overhead.    But  for  the  last  hour 


we    had   searched   every   bend  of   the  river, 

banking  to  right  and  left  like  a  march  hawk 
hunting  for  a  mouse.  No  boat,  no  tent,  no 
Hi-viz.  Nothing  for  It  but  to  set  up  camp 
and  await  their  arrival.  Our  gasoline  was 
running  low.  but  Nelson,  like  the  true  bush 
pilot  he  was,  had  his  private  cache  of  five- 
gallon  tins  In  the  willow  scrub  at  a  fork 
In  the  river 

We  landed  with  a  series  of  bumps  on  the 
gravel  bar  where  the  two  streams  met.  One 
tin  was  empty,  broken  open  by  grizzlies;  the 
rest,  as  usual,  were  intact,  since  a  single 
taste  of  high  octane  Is  enough,  even  for  a 
bear.  Refueled,  we  flew  back  downstream 
to  find  a  campsite.  Since  the  river  was  high, 
the  gravel  b.^rs  were  short  and  narrow.  Nel- 
son found  one  that  he  felt  would  do;  he  cir- 
cled, flew  over  it  once,  and  came  In.  It  was 
rougher  this  time — what  his  friends  call  "one 
of  Nelson  Walker's  controUed-crash  land- 
ings. '  Safely  down,  he  contemplated  several 
rocks,  any  one  of  which  might  have  smashed 
us  up,  and  remarked  In  wonder,  "How  did 
I  manage  to  niiss  all  of  "em?"  We  promised 
to  clear  a  proper  airstrip  against  his  return. 
Lightened  of  its  load,  the  plane  rose  easily 
and  headed  south  for  Kotzebue.  We  were 
alone  on  our  gravel  bar,  with  a  hundred  miles 
of  elbowroom  In  every  direction. 

Using  rocks  Instead  of  pegs  for  the  guy 
ropes,  we  pitched  our  tent  well  out  on  the 
bar  where,  owing  to  a  slight  breeze,  there 
seemed  to  be  more  gaps  between  the  mos- 
quitoes. We  had  wondered  about  firewood 
in  this  treeless  country,  but  found  ample 
piles  of  willow-scrub  driftwood  that  had 
been  drying  since  the  spring  freshets.  I 
loaded  the  30-30  rifle  which  I  had  been  per- 
suaded to  take  along  as  a  last  resort  against 
importunate  grizzlies,  though  I  much  pre- 
ferred the  method  suggested  by  Mamie 
Beaver,  Eskimo  lady  in  Kotzebue — that  Is, 
banging  two  tin  plates  together.  Even  this 
proved  unnecessary.  Whenever  we  left  camp 
to  tish  for  grayling  or  to  explore  the  tundra, 
we  divided  our  food  supply  Into  several  dif- 
ferent caches  so  that  a  visiting  grizzly  might 
not  get  It  all  at  once.  But  the  only  fresh 
tracks  we  found  on  our  return  were  those 
of  a  large  moose  and  a  caribou. 

And  so  for  a  few  days  we  enjoyed  a  taste 
of  the  far-northern  tundra — the  breathtak- 
ing vastness,  the  utter  silence,  and  the  sun- 
lit nights  Time  came  for  the  plane  to 
return.  With  loving  care  we  staked  out 
a  landing  strip,  marking  each  end  with  white 
rags,  and  rolled  away  the  largest  rocks. 

So  silent  is  the  Arctic  that  we  were  in- 
stantly alerted  by  the  first  faint  hum  of  the 
approaching  plane.  Moments  later  It  swept 
by.  dipped  wings  in  salute,  and  dropped  down 
down  softly  beside  us. 

Flying  south  through  scattered  showers, 
we  could  read  the  landscape  below  us  a  little 
more  intelligently  than  before.  We  carried 
away  come  sense  of  a  wilderness  whose  only 
limits  are  the  limits  of  the  land  itself.  We 
also  bore  with  us  a  hope  for  the  future  which 
I  believe  to  be  founded  on  fact.  No  part 
of  the  earth  today  is  too  remote  for  ex- 
ploitation But  In  Alaska  it  must  be  obvious 
to  every  chamber  of  commerce  that  conser- 
vation is  good  business.  More  than  half  the 
population  depends  on  wildlife  resources: 
salmon,  caribou,  moose,  and  less  directly  but 
ever  more  Importantly,  those  "lovers  of'pure 
wilderness  '  who  will  continue  to  come  north 
in  increasing  numbers  while  that  wilderness 
rem.uns  unspoiled. 

We  in  America  have  conquered  a  conti- 
nent, and  we  now  realize  at  what  cost.  Alas- 
ka today  offers  us  something  that  history 
seldom   affords — a  second  chance. 


SELF-EMPLOYED  INDIVIDUALS  TAX 
RETIREMENT  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10 1   to  encourage  the 


estabUshment  of  voluntary  pension  plans 
by  self-employed  individuals. 

Mr.  BUTLER.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler]  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  No,  Mr.  President;  I 
merely  wish  to  ask  what  the  pending 
business  is.  I  have  no  desire  to  have 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  to  me. 
although  I  thank  him  very  kindly. 

Mr.  GORE.  Then,  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  in  support 
of  this  amendment,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion, as  set  forth  in  a  letter  published 
in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  hear- 
ings 2  years  ago,  on  owner-manager 
pension  plans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

10.  The  present  long-term  capital  gains 
treatment  accorded  to  lump-sum  distribu- 
tions by  qualified  plans  at  termination  of  the 
employee's  service  or  at  his  death  should  be 
removed.  Instances  have  come  to  our  at- 
tention where  employees  have  received  lump 
sums  In  excess  of  $800,000  taxable  at  capital 
gains  rates.  These  lump-sum  distributions 
are  not  true  capital  gains  and  the  present 
capital  gains  treatment  seems  to  have  been 
extended  to  them  primarily  to  mitigate  the 
impact  of  the  progressive  tax  rates  on  piuns 
which  have  accumulated  over  long  [)eriods  of 
time.  This  aim  would  be  served  better  by 
providing  some  form  of  direct  averaging 
treatment  for  these  lump-sum  distributions. 
such  as  would  be  provided  by  H.R.  10  for 
lump-sum  distributions  received  after  the 
age  of  65. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
a  vote  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  Gore]  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  vote  is  taker.,  let  me  say  that  I 
have  to  resist  the  amendment  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Tenne.ssee,  although 
I  recognize  that  there  is  considerable 
merit  to  the  amendment  he  has  offered. 

However,  I  point  out  that  this  area 
does  not  actually  involve  self-employed 
persons.  The  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  would  impose  a  tax  on 
lump-sum  benefits  under  the  corporate 
pension  program.  Although  there  are 
some  persons  who  receive  enormous 
sums  of  money  under  that  program,  and 
one  would  think  they  should  not  receive 
capital-gains  treatment,  nevertheless 
there  are  some  20  million  or  25  million 
other  persons  who  would  be  affected  by 
this  proposed  tax  treatment  of  their 
benefits,  and  many  of  them  do  not  receive 
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large  sums  of  money  when  they  retire. 
In  fact,  I  tliink  we  could  .show  that  some 
of  them  actually  would  be  paying  more 
tax,  under  thi.s  amendment,  on  \Khat 
they  would  receive — on  the  basis  of  the 
averaging  method  proposed  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Tennessee — than  the  cost 
to  them  if  they  actually  had  never  en- 
tered the  retirement  program,  but  had 
used  their  money  to  purchase  an  insur- 
ance policy. 

So,  as  I  have  said,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee looked  at  the  am-ndment  and 
thought  it  had  considerable  merit,  but 
thought  there  should  be  an  overall  study 
of  the  corporate  pen,sion  plans,  bccau.se 
I  would  not  say  that  today  there  may  not 
be  some  sizable  abuses  in  connection 
with  the  corporate  pension  plans. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  against 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  page  99  of  House  bill 
10.  On  that  page  we  find  beginning  in 
line  12,  a  subsection  entitled  'Limita- 
tion of  Tax."  This  subsection  of  the 
bill  would  provide  the  same  treatment 
for  lump-sum  distribution  of  pension 
funds  for  the  self-employed,  that  my 
amendment  provides  for  lump-sum  dis- 
tribution of  corporate  pension  plan 
funds.  In  other  words,  both  by  my 
amendment  and  by  the  pending  bill  a 
type  of  5-year  averaging  would  be  per- 
mitted in  lieu  of  a  1-year  capital  gain. 

I  submit,  Mr,  President,  that  in  the 
case  of  some  pension  plan  accumula- 
tions, this  treatment  might  result  m  even 
less  taxes  than  by  the  capital  gains 
treatment;  but  in  the  case  of  enormous 
accumulations,  it  would  mean  more  taxes 
for  both  the  self-employed  and  the 
owner-employee.  But  in  the  case  of 
large  accumulations  from  tax-exempt 
funds.  I  think  it  is  fair  that  somcthin.g 
more  than  capital  gains  taxes  be  ap- 
plied. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  that  the  amendment 
I  have  submitted  is  the  kind  of  provision 
which  was  recommended  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Eisenhower  administration.  The 
Kennedy  administration.  I  believe,  has 
made  no  specific  recommendation  on 
this  pKJint.  It  has  taken  the  position 
that  there  should  be  an  overall  legisla- 
tive treatment  of  pension  plaiis,  and 
therefore  has  recommended  delay  of  ac- 
tion on  H.R,  10  until  such  overall  treat- 
ment can  be  made.  But.  since  the  Con- 
gress has  not  delayed  action  on  H.R.  10, 
since  it  has  passed  tl:e  House,  since  it 
is  now  before  the  Senate  for  passage,  I 
think  it  entirely  reasonable  and  proper — 
indeed,  necessary — that  we  deal  with 
this  abu.se.  because  the  Treasury  De- 
partment of  the  Eisenhower  adniinistra- 
tion  informed  the  committee  that  they 
had  knowledge  of  lump-sum  distribu- 
tions of  as  much  as  $800,000.  with  only 
capital  gains  treatment. 

Whenever  a  larpc  sum.  be  it  S800.000. 
$1  million,  or  $2  million,  is  accumulated 
from  tax-exempt  funds.  I  feel  that  when 
there  is  a  lump-sum  distribution  there 
should  be  something  more  than  a  capital 
gains  tax.  Indeed,  this  is  not  a  capital 
gain,  but  deferred  and  accumulated  ordi- 
nary income.  Just  why  capital  gains 
treatment  should   be   accorded  in  this 


case,  I  do  not  know.  Nevertheless,  that 
is  the  application  of  the  tax  to  this  kmd 
of  lump-sum  distribution  now.  and  I  feel 
confident  that  mosi  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  want  to  correct  the  abuse. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Those  of  us  who  work 
witii  the  intricacies  of  tax  laws  know, 
of  course,  that  the  capital  gains  tax  rate 
IS  only  half  that  of  the  ordinary  corpo- 
rate income  tax,  or  a  maximum  of  25 
percent:  but  this  fact  is  not  commonly 
known  by  the  general  public  or  those 
who  are  listening  to  this  debate.  This 
25-ix;rcent  rate  is  also  much  lower  than 
the  ordinary  income  tax  rates  of  those 
in  the  upper  brackets. 

This  means,  does  it  not.  that  the  man 
who  received  an  $800,000  lump-sum  set- 
tlement wouid  pay  a  maximum  tax  of 
only  $200,000.  whereas  if  it  were  treated 
as  ordinary  income,  which  it  really  is. 
he  would  pay  a  tax  of  $500,000  or  more 
at  the  least? 

Mr.  GORE.  On  that  order.  However, 
my  amendment  would  not  require  the 
payment  of  the  normal  tax  on  this  large 
income  in  1  year.  It  would  permit,  in 
effect,  the  averaging  over  5  years,  which 
was  the  recommendation  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  other  words,  the 
tax  on  the  S800.000  would  average  out 
to  a  tax  on  about  $160,000  a  year? 

Mr.  GORE.    Approximately. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  this  basic  fact  be  in  the  Rec- 
ord, because  I  am  still  one  who  believes 
that  the  R.ecord  has  some  influence  on 
public  opinion.  '  While  it  is  printed  in 
about  50.000  copies,  and  may  have  ap- 
proximately 10.000  readers,  the  framers 
of  public  opinion,  particularly  in  the 
smaller  communities,  read  it  very  care- 
fully. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord already  the  letter  of  Secretary 
Scribner.  1  also  had  an  exchange  of 
views  in  the  hearing  with  the  Chief 
Counsel  of  the  Treasury,  Mr,  Lindsay, 
who  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  finest  young 
men  I  have  seen  in  public  service  in  a 
long  while. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  furtiier.  I  am  very  glad  he  has  paid 
tMs  tribute  to  Mr.  David  Lindsay,  who 
was  the  Chief  Counsel  of  the  Treasury- 
under  the  Eisenhower  administration.  I 
agree  with  tlie  Senator  from  Tennessee 
in  what  he  has  said  about  Mr.  Lindsay. 
I  think  he  is  one  of  the  most  honorable, 
high-minded,  public-spirited  men  I  have 
ever  known  in  Government  service. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  Uiank  my  friend.  I 
concur  in  that  statement.  I  would  Uke 
to  say  somethmg  now  that  has  not  been 
publicly  related.  Perhaps  it  is  of  no 
particular  news  value,  but  I  think  the 
Record  should  show  that  I  Uiought  so 
much  of  Mr.  Lindsay  that  I  went  to 
President  Kennedy  and  suggested  that 
here  was  a  young  man  who  was  able, 
and  devoted  to  the  pubhc  service,  and 
recommended  that  he  not  only  be  re- 
tained, but  Uiat  lie  be  given  a  promo- 
tion to  Under  Secretary.  The  position 
was  subsequently  offered  to  Mr.  Lindsay, 
but,  unfortunately  for  the  country,  he 
had   already   made  commitments   to  a 


private  law  firm  and  was  unable  to  ac- 
cept. 

Tilt-  whole  question  of  corporate  pen- 
sion plans  IS  oi^  that  needs  urgent  at- 
tention. Perhaps  the  Senate  will  recall 
the  departure  of  certain  persons  from 
Govermnent  service  in  high  position 
who  felt  they  must  return  to  private  life 
lest  they  lose  their  corporate  peiLsion 
rights. 

I  am  not  adverse  to  pensions,  but  I 
think  tliCre  is  a  public  interest  involved 
in  the  size  and  the  manner  of  accumu- 
lating pensions,  particularly  so  when 
they  are  accumulated  from  funds  upon 
which  no  income  taxes  have  been  paid. 
This  creates  a  public  interest. 

Because  some  Senators  have  entered 
the  Chamber  since  I  referred  to  the  let- 
ter of  former  Under  Secretary  Scribner, 

I  would  like  to  read  the  portion  of  his 
letter  which  relates  to  the  particular 
subject  matter  of  my  amendment.  I  am 
reading  from  page  8  of  the  hearings  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  May 

II  and  12  on  pension  plans  for  owner- 
managers  of  corporations: 

The  present  long-term  capital  gains  treat- 
ment accorded  to  liuiip-sum  distributions 
by  qualified  plans  at  termination  of  the 
employee's  service  or  at  his  death  should 
be  removed.  Instances  have  come  to  our  at- 
tention where  employees  have  received  lump 
sums  in  excess  of  $800,000  taxable  at  capital 
gains  rates.  These  lump-sum  distributions 
are  not  true  capital  gains  and  the  present 
capital  gains  treatment  seems  to  have  been 
extended  to  them  primarily  to  mitigate  the 
Impact  of  the  progressive  tax  rates  on  sums 
which  have  accumulated  over  long  periods 
of  time.  This  aim  would  be  served  better 
by  providing  some  form  of  direct  averaging 
treatment  for  these  lump-sum  distributions, 
such  as  would  be  provided  by  H.R.  10  for 
lump-sum  distributions  received  after  the 
age  of  65. 

That  ends  the  quotation  from  the  let- 
ter by  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Fred  C.  Scribner,  Jr.,  on  this  particular 
point. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Will  the  Senator,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  give  a 
concrete  example  of  the  operation  of 
his  amendment?  If  the  capital  gain, 
or  the  so-called  capital  gain,  accrued 
in  1  year,  what  effect  would  adoption 
of  the  Senator's  amendment  have  on  the 
tax  due  on  that  particular  capital  gain? 

Mr.  GORE.  There  would  be  a  capital 
gains  rate  of  25  percent. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  What  would  be  the  ef- 
fect of  the  5-year  averaging  of  that  par- 
ticular capital  gain?  Would  it  be  af- 
fected? 

Mr.  GORE.  That  would  depend  upon 
the  income  of  the  individual  from  other 
sources,  and  upon  the  size  of  the  pen- 
sion plan. 

As  Under  Secretary  Scribner  said,  he 
thought  the  reason  that  capital  gains 
treatment  had  been  applied  to  the  lump- 
sum distribution  was  because  of  the 
severity  of  the  normal  income  tax  rate 
on  that  much  income  in  1  year. 
Tlierefore,  he  recommended  the  spread, 
some  type  of  spread  such  as  is  contained 
in  HR    10  for  the  self-employed. 

Mr  BUGLER.  In  other  words.  Uie 
Senator's  amendment  would  substitute. 
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in  the  place  of  capital  gains  treatment, 
ordinary  income  treatment  on  a  5 -year 
average  basis? 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  approximately 
correct.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
by  terms  of  the  amendment  the  tax 
would  be  computed  by  first  determining 
the  amount  of  the  additional  tax  imposed 
by  adding  one-fifth  of  the  lump-sum 
payment  to  other  Income  of  the  recipient 
m  the  year  of  payment,  and  then  multi- 
plying this  extra  increment  of  tax  by 
5.  The  actual  top  rate  will,  of  course. 
vary  with  not  only  the  amount  of  the 
lump-sum  payment,  but  also  the  other 
taxable  income  of  the  recipient  in  the 
year  in  which  this  fund  is  drawn  down. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Somewhat  the  same 
effect  would  occur  if  a  professional  man 
who  had  performed  professional  serv- 
ices over  a  period  of  5  years,  but  had  not 
rendered  a  bill  in  that  time,  rendered  the 
bill  all  at  once  and  received  the  money 
in  a  lump  sum. 

Mr  GORE.  Yes.  that  would  be  a 
somewhat  comparable  situation. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  What  is  the  period  of 
time  in  the  existing  law  in  connection 
with  the  services  of  a  professional  man? 
Is  that  not  less  than  5  years,  for  aver- 
aging? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  not  informed  on 
that  particular  point.  I  am  unable  to 
answer. 

Mr  BUTLER.  I  thought  perhaps  the 
Senator  s  amendment  was  patterned  on 
that  provision  in  the  law. 

Mr  GORE.  No,  I  followed  the  recom- 
mendation of  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Scnbner  on  this,  as  well  as  the 
provision  in  the  pending  bill  with  respect 
to  the  self-employed. 

If  it  is  fair  to  require  normal  rates  on 
lump-sum  distribution  for  pensions  ac- 
cumulated by  the  self-employed  under 
the  bill,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  fair 
to  require  the  same  thing  for  the  pension 
plan  of  a  corporate  employee.  If  we  are 
to  extend  this  treatment  to  the  self-em- 
ployed. It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
only  fair  to  have  the  same  treatment  for 
corporate  employees, 

Mr  BUTLER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  another  que.siion? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  The  Senators  amend- 
ment certainly  would  have  an  effect  of 
disrupting  established  pension  plans, 
which  have  been  established  over  the 
years.  Rather  than  doing,  as  H.R  10 
would  do — starting  a  new  system  of  pen- 
sions and  taxing  from  inception — the 
Senator's  amendment  would  disrupt 
plans  already  established. 

Mr.  GORE.  No,  it  would  not  disrupt 
any  plan.  It  would  merely  provide  a 
method  of  taxation  upon  a  certain  type 
of  distribution. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  But  it  would  affect 
capital  gains  already  made,  would  it 
nof 

Mr.  GORE.     Not  those  already  made. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Is  it  only  for  this  year 
forward? 

Mr.  GORE.  It  would  affect  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  sums  already  accumulated, 
if  they  were  distributed  in  a  lump  sum 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  bill,  should 
it  become  law. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  That  la  the  point  I 
wished  to  make.     In  other  words,  the 


Senator's  amendment  would  be,  in  effect, 
retroactive. 

Mr.  GORE.     No 

Mr.  BUTLER.  In  that  it  would  tax 
capital  gains  already  realized. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  pension  funds  al- 
ready accumulated  have  been  estab- 
lished, presumably,  to  provide  an  annuity 
for  the  employee  after  retirement  from 
his  employment.  There  is  no  necessity. 
in  any  of  the  plans  of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge — m  fact.  I  doubt  if  the  Treas- 
ury Department  would  approve  a  plan 
which  required  a  lump  sum  distribution. 
So  this  would  not  be  a  retroactive  pro- 
vision at  all.  It  would  merely  provide 
that  in  the  event  there  were  a  lump  sum 
distribution  in  the  future  the  distribu- 
tion would  not  be  regarded  as  a  capital 
transaction — which  it  really  is  not — but 
would,  instead,  have  applied  a  modified 
normal  tax.  This  seems  to  me  to  be 
eminently  fair. 

As  the  junior  Senator  from  Florida 
said,  it  may  be  possible  to  find  some  ex- 
ceptional case  in  which  this  would  prove 
to  be  some  disadvantage.  In  most  cases 
we  could  cite  it  would  not  work  a  hard- 
ship. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  To  prevent  any  pos- 
sible hardship,  would  the  Senator  con- 
sider a  modification  to  his  amendment 
which  would  make  it  apply  only  to  plans 
created  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendment?  These  people  have  vested 
rights  under  the  plans,  whatever  those 
rights  are.  If  there  are  some  persons 
who  have  a  right  to  lump  sum  distribu- 
tion under  a  plan,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  is  a  contract  between  the  company 
and  the  employee  which  must  be  lived 
up  to,  and  the  person  should  not  be  pe- 
nalized in  respect  to  the  right  he  has 
already  achieved  under  the  law  and 
within  the  law. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
provision  is  so  eminently  fair  it  does 
not  require  such  a  change.  It  seems  to 
me  there  is  no  necessity  on  the  part  of 
a  beneficiary  of  a  pension  plan  to  choose 
a  lump  sum  distribution.  He  can  choose 
an  annuity,  in  which  case  this  would 
not  apply. 

Mr.  BUTLER  I  say,  with  all  respect 
to  the  Senator  s  opinion,  that  is  a  matter 
the  annuitant  himself  must  decide,  when 
the  time  comes  for  him  to  receive  his 
annuity.  If  he  has  a  plan  set  up  under 
which  he  can  get  a  lump  sum,  it  seems 
to  me  he  has  at  least  a  moral  vested  in- 
terest in  the  right  under  that  plan,  and 
that  the  Senator's  amendment  would 
seriously  affect  his  right  and  very  much 
reduce  the  amount  of  money  to  which  he 
would  be  entitled,  which  he  thought  he 
would  get  over  the  years  as  he  paid  into 
the  plan 

Mr.  GORE  If  this  fund  has  been 
built  up  out  of  tax-exempt  moneys,  I  do 
not  think  he  should  be  entitled  to  a  capi- 
tal gains  rate.  We  received  evidence 
before  the  committee  that  some  people 
had  many  ijension  plans. 

One  statement  was  to  the  effect  that 
some  people  had  as  many  as  200  pen- 
sion plans. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  The  fact  Is  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States, 
through  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, offered  capital  gains  treatment  on 
those  particular  plans.     The  time  for 


the  Government  to  speak  would  be  when 
the  plan  was  established. 

There  is  an  old  maxim  of  equity  that 
he  who  remains  silent  when  he  should 
have  spoken  will  not  be  heard  to  speak 
when  he  should  remain  silent.  This  is 
the  time  the  Government  should  remain 
silent.  If  the  law  is  changed,  it  should 
be  changed  in  such  a  way  that  the  vested 
interest  of  the  employee,  whoever  he 
may  be,  would  not  be  interfered  with. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  an  abuse  that  ought  to  be  corrected 
now.  If  it  were  corrected  now,  the  law 
as  corrected  would  apply  only  to  lump- 
sum distributions  in  the  future.  There 
is  no  retroactive  feature  about  it. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  The  Senator  admits 
that  it  would  affect  capital  gains  here- 
tofore realized,  which  in  my  opinion 
would  seriously  affect  the  whole  plan. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  tax  would  be  pay- 
able on  whatever  distribution  might  be 
made  after  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 
That  is  what  I  propose;  that  is  what  the 
Eisenhower  administration  proposed. 
That  is  what  the  bill  proposes  in  the  case 
of  the  self-employed. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Perhaps  I  u-,ed  the 
wrong  word.  It  would  change  the  tax 
treatment  on  accretions  to  the  fund  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  fund. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  would  as  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  No;  as  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  amendment  were 
in  the  bill;  yes.     I  understand. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  able  Senator 
from  Maryland  has  put  his  finger  on  the 
issue  that  is  involved,  which  I  believe 
ought  to  be  given  more  attention.  As  I 
told  the  able  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
I  think  what  he  is  endeavoring  to  do  has 
a  great  deal  of  merit.  But  the  difficulty 
is  that,  as  now  proposed,  his  amendment 
would  in  effect  change  the  ground  rules 
in  a  great  many  respects  after  contracts 
had  in  effect  been  entered  into.  Money 
has  been  put  aside  Original  capital,  as 
it  might  be  called,  has  been  put  aside. 
Accretions  have  been  made  to  that  capi- 
tal through  investments,  interest,  and  so 
on. 

It  is  understood  by  the  man  who  puts 
the  money  aside  each  time  that  it  is  to 
be  his.  We  have  encouraged  pension 
programs.  We  have  encouraged  people 
to  take  care  of  themselves  in  the  future 
by  saying; 

Let  us  get  this  kind  of  program  going. 
When  you  finally  get  your  money,  in  order 
to  avoid  paying  a  very  high  tax  on  it.  we  are 
going  to  give  you  caplUil  gains  treatment. 
Therefore,  there  is  an  inducement  to  you  to 
become  a  part  of  a  pension  program. 

After  they  have  entered  into  such  a 
program  and  have  proceeded  under  it  for 
15  to  20  years,  they  would  then  suddenly 
be  confronted  with  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress had  changed  the  rules,  and  their 
investment  would  not  recieve  capital 
gains  treatment. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  would  be  eminently 
more  fair  if  it  were  so  worded  as  to  pro- 
vide that  it  would  be  applicable  to  fu- 
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ture  plans  that  are  entered  into.  That 
is  what  we  are  doing  in  the  case  of  the 
self-employed.  Their  plans  are  totally 
future  plans.  Then  we  would  not  change 
the  ground  rules,  .so  to  speak,  in  the 
middle  of  the  game. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  char- 
acterization of  "changing  the  ground 
rules  in  the  middle  of  the  game"  is 
hardly  appropriate.  There  is  an  abuse  of 
the  tax  laws.  The  Ei.senhower  adminis- 
tration recommended  that  this  loop- 
hole be  closed.  In  my  opinion,  it  was 
never  consciously  contemplated  by  the 
Congress  that  an  individual  should  be 
permitted  to  have  10,  12,  15.  20,  or  100 
different  pension  plans  and  lay  up  tax- 
exempt  funds  of  $1  million,  and  then 
have  a  lump-sum  distribution  and  pay 
only  a  capital  gains  tax  on  that  amount. 
Why  did  the  Treasur>'  ever  do  that  ^  Mr. 
Scribner  said : 

These  lump-sum  distributions  are  not  true 
capital  gains,  and  the  present  capital  gains 
treatment  seems  to  have  been  extended  to 
them  primarily  to  mitigate  the  Impact  of 
the  progressive  tax  rates  on  sums  which 
have  accumulated  over  long  periods  of  time. 

That  is  the  reason  for  it.  He  said  that 
the  purpose  could  be  better  served  by  an 
averaging,  as  is  proposed  in  H.R  10  So 
there  is  a  loophole.  There  is  an  abuse 
that  needs  correction.  We  should  have 
corrected  it  when  correction  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion 2  years  ago.  Indeed.  Congress 
should  have  corrected  it  on  its  own 
initiative  long  before  that.  But  now  we 
do  have  before  the  Senate  proposed  lec- 
islation  dealing  with  pension  plans.  This 
is  the  time  to  correct  the  abuse. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr  GORE      I  yield 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
Mr.  Scribner,  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  at  the  time,  was  probably  one 
of  the  most  conservative  Under  Secre- 
taries ever  to  .serve  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  that  he  served  under 
probably  the  most  conservative  Secre- 
tary of  the  TreasuiT  of  all  time — Mr 
George  Humphrey'' 

Mr  GORE.  I  cannot  disagree  with  my 
distinguished  friend. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  if  we  are  trying 
to  establish  the  respoiisibility  of  the 
proposal,  it  comes  from  the  extreme 
right  wing  of  the  Republican  Party. 

Mr.  GORE.  At  least  it  indicates  that 
men  of  a  conservative  bent  of  mind, 
which  those  men  were,  recognized  that 
an  abuse  existed  and  asked  that  the 
Congress  correct  the  abuse. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  other  words,  it  was 
too  raw  even  for  them, 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  well  stated  I 
trust  that  the  Senate  will  agree  to  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  a^neeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll, 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  a 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho  in  the  chain.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
matter  that  is  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate is  a  tremendously  important  mat- 
ter because  it  will  have  an  impact  upon 
the  private  pension  plans  which  are  in 
existence  in  the  countiT  today,  and 
which  include  literally  millions  of  people. 

Under  present  law,  lump-.sum  distribu- 
tions from  "qualified"  profit-sharing 
plans  are  taxable  as  long-term  capital 
gains.  Because  a  "qualified"  profit- 
sharing  plan  must  not  discriminate  in 
favor  of  highly  paid  employees,  oflBcers, 
shareholders,  or  supervisory  personnel, 
the  vast  majority  of  the  beneficiaries  of 
this  capital  gains  treatment  are  people 
of  modest  incomes. 

I  believe  that  point  merits  emphasis. 

The  amendment  which  has  been  pro- 
posed to  H.R.  10  would  eliminate  the 
capital  gains  treatment  provided  for 
lump-simi  distributions.  Such  a  change 
in  the  law  would  affect  the  retirement 
security  of  millions  of  employees,  and 
requires  the  most  careful  consideration 
and  study. 

At  that  point  I  might  say  that  I  am 
aware  of  what  the  Treasury  Department 
had  to  say  under  the  Eisenliower  admin- 
istration with  reference  to  this  matter. 
The  Treasury  did  point  out  in  a  letter 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance  that  there 
are  abuses.  I  do  not  gainsay  that  at  all 
There  may  or  may  not  be.  The  impor- 
tant thing,  however,  is  the  impact  of 
what  is  before  us  upon  the.?e  pension 
plans  and  the  necessity,  in  my  judgment, 
for  far  more  study  than  it  has  received. 
ThLs  was  recognized  by  the  Committee 
on  Finance  when  it  refused  to  consider  a 
Treasury  proposal  eliminating  capital 
gains  during  the  hearings  on  H.R.  10  in 
May  of  1960.  The  committee  press  re- 
lease announced  that  there  wa^  insuffi- 
cient time  to  consider  adequately  the 
Treasury  proix)sal. 

I  believe  that  is  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter. Because  of  the  importance  of  the 
prop<isal  that  is  now  before  the  Senate, 
and  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  proper 
consideration  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance.  I  must  register  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment.  There  is  even 
less  time  now  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  10.  I  am  confident  that 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  do  not  know 
what  tlie  full  implications  of  it  are. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  con- 
cur with  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that 
this  proposal  should  first  be  considered 
by  a  committee.  I  understand  that  this 
matter  is  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
studies  of  the  administration,  and  per- 
haps It  will  be  a  part  of  the  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  at  the  next  session  I 
do  not  believe  we  should  start  making 
changes  in  existing  rules  without  the 
industry  and  those  affected  having  an 
opportunity  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  for  the  committee  to  hear 
their  side  of  the  case,  as  well  as  to  hear 
the  presentation  of  the  Treasury  on  the 
subject. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  most  unwise 
to  legislate  in  this  field  on  the  floor  of 


the  Senate  at  this  time,  without  those 
affected  being  given  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard,  because  we  could  very  well 
invalidate  contractural  arrangements 
and  could  invalidate  some  existing  pen- 
sion plans,  which  have  been  negotiated 
between  management  and  unions  I  do 
not  believe  we  can  afford  to  establish 
rules  which  would  invalidate  these  plans 
without  those  affected  having  an  oppor- 
tunity at  least  to  present  their  case,  and 
without  the  committees  of  Congress  and 
the  Senate  knowing  the  full  implications 
behind  our  action.  This  is  not  the  time 
to  act  on  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  precisely  the 
point  I  was  going  to  make  next,  namely, 
that  the  tax-writing  committees  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  offer  their  comments,  and 
the  committees  and  their  staffs  should 
study  the  information  produced  at  the 
hearings  and  review  the  entire  tax  law 
pertaining  to  qualified  profit-sharing 
plans.  In  the  absence  of  these  orderly 
legislation  processes  the  Council  of 
Profit-Sharing  Industries  strongly  urges 
the  rejection  of  any  change  in  the  ex- 
isting method  of  taxing  a  lump-sum  dis- 
tribution from  a  profit-sharing  plan  in 
connection  with  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  10. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  concur  in  the  views 
expressed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
act  today  without  realizing  that  we  are, 
in  my  opinion,  endangering  the  pension 
funds  of  thousands  of  employees  in  this 
country.  It  is  a  far-reaching  change 
which  is  proposed,  and  it  is  one  which 
has  grave  implications  to  thousands  of 
people  who  are  employed  on  salaries. 

The  capital  gains  treatment  was 
adopted  by  Congress  almost  20  years  ago. 
after  careful  study.  We  have  been 
operating  under  that  program.  It  has 
been  flourishing.  The  people  have  built 
up  substantial  sums  of  money.  It  occurs 
to  me  that  it  is  their  money  and  they 
should  be  allowed  to  use  it  in  any  way 
they  wish.  I  am  not  only  concerned 
about  this  proposal;  I  am  opp>oscd  to  it. 

I  have  had  prepared  a  little  history  of 
capital  gain  treatment  for  lump-sum 
total  distributions  to  an  employee  from 
a  stock  bonus,  pension,  or  profit-sharing 
plan  of  an  employer.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum  was  ordered  to   be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
History    of    Capital    Gain    Treatment    for 

LiMr-.'^fM     Total     Distributions    to    an 

Emplotee  From   a  Stock  Bonus.  Pension. 

OB  Profit-Sharing  Plan  of  an  Employer 

Section  165(bi  of  the  Internal  Reve.:ue 
Code  of  1939.  as  added  by  section  162  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1942.  provides  for  taxa- 
bility of  an  employee  beneficiary  of  a  stock 
bonus  pension,  or  profit-sharing  plan  es- 
tablished  by  an  employer,   as  follows; 

"(b)  Taxability  of  beneficiary:  The 
amount  actually  distributed  or  m.vde  avail- 
able to  any  distributee  by  any  nuch  trust 
shall  be  taxable  to  him  In  the  year  In  which 
.«o  distributed  or  made  nvKiluble  U!:der  sec- 
tion 22ibi(2i  as  II  U  were  an  ani.uuy  the 
consideration  for  wliich  Is  tlie  ami  unt  con- 
tributed by  the  employee,  except  that  if  ttot 
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total  distributions  payable  with  respect  to 
any  employee  are  paid  to  the  distributee 
•A-lthln  one  taxable  year  of  the  distributee 
0:1  account  of  the  employees  separation  from 
^he  service,  the  amount  of  such  distribution 
to  the  extent  exceeding  the  amounta  con- 
tributed by  the  employee,  shall  be  considered 
a  gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a  capital 
asset  held  for  more  than  6  montha." 

The  capital  gain  treatment.  In  Its  appli- 
ration  to  lump-sum  distributions  from  a 
profit-sharing  plan,  followed  closely  upon 
perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  study  of 
profit  sharing  and  Incentive  taxation  that 
has  ever  been  made.  In  a  report  of  a  Bub- 
c  )mmittee  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
Hept.  No.  610,  76th  Cong,  Isl  sess.),  which 
w,i.s  made  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  215 
75th  Cong.).  It  waa  recommended  on 
Kruunda  of  broad  social  and  eronomlc  policy 
that  there  be  complete  exemption  from  all 
Income  taxes  of  payments  to  employees  from 
accumulated  profit-sharing  retirement  funds. 
The  provision  for  capital  gain  treatment, 
therefore,  steers  a  middle  course  between  thi« 
recommendation  of  complete  exemption  and 
subjecting  lump-ium  dtatrlbutlona  to  th« 
.Hharply  graduaied  income  tax  ratM,  which 
were  Incro.ised  still  further  by  tl-.o  lievenuo 
Act  nf  1043  as  a  w.vr  tax  measure.  Denplte 
the  need  for  additional  revenue,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  aaaumed  the  Initiative  by 
adding  the  amendment  providing  fur  caplUl 
gain  treatment.  Aa  exprenaed  In  the  re- 
port of  tlie  Commliteo  on  Finance  on  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1043  (.S  Rept  No  1831,  77th 
Cong    3d  seas  ,  p    1:<H) 

"The  provuiona  nf  the  Houae  bill  with  ro- 
upect  to  se(  lion  itlflibi,  concerning  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  benefirlnry  of  n  trust  which 
meeU  the  retiulrementa  of  aectlon  ieS(ai, 
hnva  not  be«n  changed  except  to  lake  rtvro  of 
the  aliuttliou  where  an  ompUiyeo  recolvpa 
the  totttl  dlalrlbviihwia  that  ho  la  entitled 
to  under  the  plan  In  1  taxable  year  on  ac- 
count of  hti  nepnratliin  from  Iho  aeivlce, 
In  iUPh  i\  raae  it  \»  provided  ll\ttt  <he 
amount  of  auch  dUirlbutlona  to  the  exteiM 
that  It  eMo«(td«  the  amounia  oni\irilnit«l  by 
thd  employee  ihall  he  t'onaldvimt  n  gain 
ri'uM)  U\a  iMln  or  viohrtng*  i>r  u  onpilivl  aaael 
haUl  fur  inorv  ilMii  (1  n\<>iiii\a  i^lr  PUKntplti 
If  vtnilur  «  |)rtint-a)\tvrli\g  Irua),  the  loial 
iliniribuiiona  lo  whioii  nn  iini|)liiv«»  l«  an- 
tlllati  nr«  jtMlit  (>i  IhK  »n\plovti»  m  \\\t  v**Hr  li\ 
w»\h>h  l\a  r»iir»>a  oi'  ivvvia  hia  ounnaolliiiv 
wiih  |yia  mnitlovnr  itr  to  Ida  wutnw  If  ht 
)tii>a  tttirinM  \\\»  i>oui'*a  ttf  Itia  oiniilnyinanr 
(U»  ainmuu  i'»i»>nhin|  \\\  |i\a  cinltlnyaa  nc 
^Ahlow  \i\  \\\n  oihMtt  \y  ««o»i»<|<  [\\*  (tin 
ItluyttDii  oni\itiiniM>>h«  Will  \\*  t'nnaltlt<i»tt  n 
il<uit  riun\  lit*  *aU<  of  p^ohahK**  "C  n  oaplUI 
it«ati(   haul  f>\t  mmo  than  rt  n\>n\U\«  " 

\\  la  pinMt-  ihtiinroip  that  thw  riinunlHi««i 
'«n  rinrtn«'»«  l\rtt(  iha  Ma  (ri>aiini«nt  nf  itlaHI- 
iMiM'tna  tton\  a  pioiu  aiwuinii  ttual',  u|i|i»i'« 
\\\i^%  in  ntliMl  In  piMvliUnit  r^r  cnnlUI  HKin 
ii*rtUnan»  I'hU  \\\\\\\\\<  n.iUi'v  iu«  \\<^P\\ 
i'ontinup<t  Htiw  fnf  ahn'VNi  ao  v»ai«  U  waa 
n-vlrwrit  i»'rtfT^nnpit  rtn<(  ruixunlril  «nn\a • 
what  In  tln»  i>ni\('tn\pni  nf  ihu  tn»«»it>nl  ttpvc 
t\\\i<  (NhIp  of  t'>!>4  Bi><>i|.tn  4IVJI  of  n\i«  |ua4 
i'i«l»  li\t>ot|)t>fntpd  upvrral  I'hyntra  lnli>  tl\# 
I  uiauatfo  iir  aeiMon  inn  nf  thp  lU.Itt  codi» 
t  hp  1004  rhnt\gM  wrrp  enplrtlnml  In  iht 
Import  of  ihp  Con>mlttpp  on  Finanrp  na  fol- 
\nwn  iH.  Rept  No.  1033,  HUd  Cot>g  ,  3d  aran  , 
p    .'^4)  : 

Under  the  present  law  lump-num  dUtrl- 
butlona  made  by  qualified  trusteed  plana  t<j 
rmplf5ye«»a  because  nf  separation  from  serv- 
ice are  taxed  aa  long-term  capital  gains. 
However,  capital  gains  treatment  la  not 
granted  to  similar  lump-sum  distributions 
made  under  qualified  Insured  plans.  In 
addition,  whether  the  plan  la  Insured  or 
trusteed,  lump-sum  distributions  made  to 
the  beneficiary  of  an  employee  who  dies  after 
retirement  aire  taxed  as  ordinary  income. 

"Your  commlttee'a  bill  adopts  the  provi- 
sions of  the  House  bill  which  are  designed 
to  eliminate  thla  discriminatory  treatment. 


Capital  gains  treatment  is  extended  to  lump- 
sum distributions  made  to  employees  bo- 
cause  of  separation  from  service  under  quali- 
fied insured  plana  as  well  i\s  under  trusteed 
plans.  In  addition,  for  both  In.-^vired  and 
trusteed  plans,  capital  gains  treatment  la 
extended,  as  ia'-the  House  bill,  to  lump-sum 
distributions  made  to  benellclaries  uf  em- 
ployees who  die   after  reiirement." 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  capital 
gain  treatment  is  not  really  required  be- 
cause the  employee  could  take  o\it  hla  profit- 
sharing  credits  in  periodic  installmenta  over 
a  period  of  time,  or  else  buy  a  single  pre- 
mium annuity  However,  the  employee's 
profit-sharing  accumtilation  is  his  own  prop- 
erty, and  he  should  be  permitted  to  treat  It 
us  he  pleases.  Some  employees  may  want  a 
lump-sum  distribution  at  retirement  In  or- 
der to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  their  homes 
or  to  Invest  In  a  small  business.  With  a 
lump-sum  dlatrlbutlnn.  funds  are  available 
for  the  retiree  In  the  event  of  lllneas  or 
Bomo  other  emergency  Purthcrmore.  re- 
quiring periodic  p.iymrnts  or  annuiiies  la 
impractical  in  the  ca.se  t  f  de.ith  or  disiibiiity 
Involving  younger  employees 

The  capital  gain  treatment  was  ud  pled 
by  Congress  almost  30  yearn  ago  .i.'tcr  fare- 
ful  consideration  of  llie  entire  jjroblein  of 
employee  retirements  lender  tli.n  priivuinn 
l)rofit-aharlng  plana  have  flimi  inhcd  and  be- 
come an  InipcrliUit  pii:t  ;  f  .r  Aniencui 
system.  If  the  capital  giilim  i  riMitnu-r.  t  ;» 
removed,  it  would  deal  a  nrrlouN  bh)w  to  iiieNC 
profit-aharlng  jilans  and  their  mllltnns  i.f 
participants.  Certainly.  It  w.uM  he  ino«t 
unwise  to  liave  such  a  fiirr>'achlr.h'  rcvrr.Hiil 
(^f  pvihllc  policy  made  an  a  fiiuvr  auxMidinent 
without  opporiunlfv  for  itudv  by  iho  tux- 
writing  commltleea  u!  Congreiin 

Mr,  DIRKKEN  Mr  PicsKtctit  th,c 
Sotmtor  from  Kun.sius  i,s  rcirrtH't  ("nn- 
ni'cs.i  upprtiviHl  thla  plmi  wuy  biick  iii 
1043  That  \\i\n  20  yriuN  mm  It  rc- 
ftfnrmtnt  Wj*  ivction  m  10S4.  wIumi  m  ir 

Mr,  WIM.IAMM  nf  IVltuv.ur  Ml. 
Prt^Mldeut.  will  iho  Hcnutnr  frnin  llUnota 
ylt'ld.' 

Mr   niHKMKN     I  vinl.l 

Mr     Wn.MAMM    nf    l>t.l«wnir        Nut 

nnlv  lm«  TonMiTM  rtpprtiv»^»t  iiu'fn*  pIiuim, 
Init  M  pl«l\  l«  pill  iMTmMlVf  until  rtflri   ii 
Imtl  Uff'W  nppinvint  l»v  (Iip  'lionfliiiv  he 
prtiinWMil     Mn  \vt<  rinihl  !»'  In  n  po»iiiion 
nf  iMVttlltlrtlinii  A  plun  tMiprnvt^tt  l\v  Pup 
UI'P»«  »IU|  WppiitvntI  hv  Iho  't'tort«\iiv  ho 
pnrlmrpi  wllhiuii  itivlpu  ihn«r  lUTwUn! 
rtM  npp<*>''MlUlv  P>  hr  \\vi\\\\ 

Mr   nmKMHIN      Kxrtollv      PhP  psspn 
llrtl   pnlnf    I"*   lht<l    ulni'o   lhi>.   luvt    lii><-h 
tMMini»»««lnpt\l     pnlli'v     fni     ',»il    Vint*     it 
niiuhl    pnt    In    ho    "in    llnhtlv    tllBdninod 
mill  o«al  t\nUW 

Mr  nU'M.Klf  Mr  Pioiltlont  will  the 
fioMrtlnr  fltutl  UUnnh  vIrUI? 

Mr   nillKMKN     1  vlrhl 

Mr  ntrt'l.KM  I  pulnlr<1  nut  tn  tho 
55rnrttnr  frtun  'roimo.nsro  thni  1  hrllrvr 
Ihrsr  |>ooplr  Imvo  n  Iruntly  v-o.-^trd  iiitn- 
rst  In  Uip  plnn.H  Wo  simiily  ri\nnnt  ill - 
vosl  property  without  hrnrins  tliom.  at 
least.  Tliry  hnvc  n  prtH'f'rty  iiclit  in  tiio 
plnn. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wanted  to  obsrrvo, 
further,  that  this  l.s  n  fair,  prnrtical 
method  of  lump-sum  dl.stribuiirii.s,  but 
It  is  also  particularly  applicable  to  this 
type  of  effort. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  distinRuished  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  said  that  the  ben- 


eficiaries of  pension  plans  have  a  vested 
interest  in  them.  That  is  true.  But 
that  does  not  deter,  or  should  not  deter. 
Congress  from  enacting  taxes  affecting 
income  or  other  things  in  which  taxpay- 
ers have  a  vested  interest.  I  have  a 
vested  interest  in  my  farm  and  my  busi- 
ness. Indeed.  I  have  an  interest  in  my 
job  Bui  I  pay  taxes  on  the  income 
from  ihem. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  further? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
example  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
is  not  apropos.  This  is  an  action  of  a 
taxpayer  and  Its  employees,  authorized 
by  Pedeial  law.  and  approved  by  liie 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  The 
axnendment  would  change  the  rules  com- 
pletely after  the  Interest  had  become 
vested. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Prcsidont.  will  the 
Senator  from  ILlnols  further  yield? 

Mr  DIRKSBIN     I  yield. 

Mr  OORE,  This  Is  an  abuse.  It  Is 
an  nbu.so  for  a  citizen  to  u.se  a  muUl- 
phrity  of  roiporRtlon.s  as  a  fnrnde 
ihiough  which  he  converU.s  income  to  a 
i)on.-.ion  plan  and  later  pays  only  a 
capital  Kains  tax  through  lump-Hum  dis- 
uibution. 

A  beneficiary  cun  htlU  have  the  chuico 
of   drawing  hla  pciulon  as  an  annuity 

I  >i  hl.s  old  age,  which  la  Iho  purpo;io 
fur  which  C'ongreiw*  has  encouraged  inui- 
.'..(Ui  plnn.s,  or  lo  lake  a  lump-Hum  dis- 
u  ii>unon, 

I  lie  ttinondjneiU  which  the  Kusonhowi  r 
adinituHtiaiion    rt'comnHuulod    provulo.-i 

II  ml  in  ('tu»r  he  i'hoo««>a  »  luMUi-hUin  di.->- 
iiibuiion  intiit>tkd  of  nn  annuity,  tlu-n  he 
o  ii  III  to  puy  tht'  ntumaJ  lax  on  ihn  In- 
t  oino  which  hud  owrllDr  t*»»ettped  tux  wiul 
UctMi  oxon\|il  fiunt  Ux 

Tho  aiuaiidiurnl  Mivt^a  him  lht>  lulvl* 
lotio  nf  HV(<i'aulMtt  U  out  tivi>r  m  h  yfur 
i>oiind  Thia  la  tsxMctly  whnt  la  immin 
moinlod  nr  prntuwiml  U\  Iho  hilt  fni'  iliit 
-•olf  oiupln,v«>d  U  la  frtll  ttinl  lottanllrtltli' 
II  wilt  piovniil  nhuni^M  but  will  wniH  iin 
haHl<hi|i  t)M  mm  who  In  iio|  Iivipm  In 
pi  in  I  loo  nn  oinito 

Ml  niHKMKN  Ml  PioAldonl,  t  mn 
hid  ooiinin  w  hoi  hoi  \\\p  |i;ia»>iihnwoi  ml 
l«\inlali(«l|nn  put  \\\p  aoAl  nf  nppinvnl  nii 
Iho  pinpnanl  ni  anid  Ihi^  \Uioln  ipioMlinp 
lunjhi  Id  iw  iwnnaldPird  II  onuld  ho, 
t  dn  tint  diaputo  lIlP  enplPliUnh  I  i|n 
"•nv  Ihni  aineo  Ihi'  an  Ottl|o\|  nvninuimi 
piupoMU  la  hrfnip  iia,  wp  ahtnild  tt^'t^ 
whiW  lnr<]ult|i<N  ntAV  dpvrlnp  na  a  irault 
nf  It  Thftl  fnitiflra  Ihp  eotiloniinn  I 
l.iixo  tiindo  ihttl  Ihp  tplpallnp  mmht  In 
havo  rmlhnr  atudy  nnd  Iho  commillro 
iMiuht  In  hrnr  fui  thri  Iratlinniiy  I'hn.vo 
vhn  will  bo  RfTrctod  sfinuld  hftvp  a  bri 
tor  npiiorlunlty  to  prrscnl  Ihrli  aide  iif 
!  Ki>  (R.sr  Tlint  i.s  why  wo  !^ay  It  Is  pir- 
cipltato  to  handle  tJic  question  on  tho 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Illlnoi.s 
yield? 

Mr  DIRKSEN     I  yield. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
is  the  point  I  was  making.  I  agree  fully 
with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  that 
Congress  has  the  right  to  change  the 
tax  laws.  Perhaps  in  this  field  the  law 
needs  to  be  changed.    I  do  not  argue 
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that  point.  The  point  I  make  is  that 
if  we  are  to  make  changes,  we  should 
at  least  give  tho.se  who  would  be  af- 
fected an  opp)ortunity  to  be  heard.  The 
committee  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  proposal  in  the  normal 
process,  rather  than  to  be  confronted 
with  an  amendment  which  I  had  never 
seen  until  this  morning,  I  understand 
it  wa.';  offered  last  night  and  printed  in 
the  Record,  but  we  had  no  opportunity 
to  .see  it  until  this  morning 

I  do  not  believe  this  is  the  proper 
way  to  legislate  on  such  a  far-reaching 
propo-sal,  one  which  affects  numerous 
plaiLs  throughout  the  country 

Mr,  DIRKSEN      I  a^ree 

Mr  BUTLER  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator    from   Illinois   further   yield '^ 

Mr  DIRKSEN,     I  yield. 

Mr,  BUTLER,  I  suKgested  to  the 
Senator  from  Tenncs.see  earlier  m  the 
dt^bnio  that  no  modify  hl.s  amendment 
and  make  it  apply  only  to  plans  which 
will  come  into  existence  after  tho  on- 
actinont  of  H  R  10  That  seem.s  to  me 
to  bo  (M-ifectly  .lusllflable  and  eon.sonant 
with  ttio  plan  outlined  m  H  R  10  Then 
nil  piiin,s  wH)uld  be  on  tho  Kaino  ba.si.s 
Hiit  to  i)i('k  out  a  plan  that  ha.s  been 
ill  oxi.stoiu'o  for  120  year,>i  m  winch  a 
p<MS()ii  ha.s  a  vo.stod  right,  and  then  to 
CllnIl^M•  the  inodo  of  taxation  which  tho 
'T'lTa.siirv  iLsolf  ha.^  approved  i.s  not  ju.st 

Ml  DIUKHKN  Mr  Pro.sidont,  it  l.s 
not  lH•^•os^u^y  for  ino  U>  labor  tlio  quoh- 
litiM  .iiiy  turthoi  I  siiiiiily  .tay  that  iiul- 
liuius  ol  pooplo  inight  be  afToctod  Tlio 
luopo.sal  ha,^  not  boon  adocpiatoly  ox- 
I'ltutHJ  by  Iho  Cominitloo  on  l''liu\iu'o 
li  could  liavo  a  tioinrndou.i  iiiipaol  anil 
toditt  dovi-lup  glaiinu  iiio(jiuiU'f<  I'ui 
lliat  roamdi  I  holloVt  Iho  rtinoluilUoiit 
odnlit  In  bo  iilcclod  I'lial  I,',  llir  tinio 
foi   llu    inotnoiit 

111.       »M<Ji;?HU»lNii      (iMMl'KK       Tho 
(pii'lioh    In   nu   atfioiMiiu    In   llio   ainoial 
lUi'id  ol   Ilir  Hohaitu    linm    l  olilioft«oo 

Tin    aiiiriu|iu<dil   w  aa  atiM'od  li< 

Mi'  UOMIi:  Ml  1'iri.utoiil  I  innvo 
U\«l  Iho  honnlo  loonnaldoi  llu  volt"  bv 
wliloh   ihi    aiinndtnotil    waa   auiood   l«i 

Ml  I'AMlnKK  I  inovi  In  U^^  thai 
liioliun  on  Iho  tablt 

1  l>o  nnd  ion  In  la\  on  llu  lohi»  w  ai 
nr M  I  d  to 

OH        1  ■•      1  V      lui'     I'll   I 

Ml  lHilUU..\»»  Ml  »'io«i\l«  III  in  in\ 
opiniuh  It  H  to  ni  Iho  Koniih  lull 
n>n>H>d  nitoi  llx  rhli>t  «|>nn»ni  III  tho 
lli'd'-o  'duuild  hnl  bo  prt«no»|  't'hlaHloftfl- 
un  Mnlalt-.  rvriy  lulo  nf  oqnlly  ftlnl  fftll 
pln\  m  Hint  It  woU  up  a  pinui  win  In  w  Inv  h 
"  l\  a  lew  of  ihoaliortdy  fni  limalolv  pit 
d.iioil  cun  imttlolpato  Kui  Ihoitnnio  It 
•et-s  a  daiikJoinu.«(  piooodont  by  allnwinw  a 
tBN  diMluolinn  to  bo  tnkon  by  a  taxpayor 
tot  act  inns  which  that  laxpnyoi  vnlun- 
tarily  tuko.s  for  his  own  pooullai  bonoht 

On  very  pi  not  leal  k'rniind.s  thoro  aro 
also  aerlou.s  nbiociKtn.s  Tho  bill  .smglo.s 
out  for  a.s.si.stanco,  a  clas.s  of  people,  the 
self-employed,  who  as  a  group  are,  gen- 
erally speaking.  lea.sl  m  neiKl  or  deserv- 
ing of  assi.stancc  The  doctor.  lawyer,  or 
small  busine.ssman  is  not  forced  to  retire 
at  a  specified  age.  He  typically  builds  up 
^  practice  or  business,  takes  in  younger 
ii-vsociates.  and  continues  to  benefit  from 
such  practice  or  business  well  beyond  the 


earning  years  of  the  average  employee 
There  is  no  retirement  age  of  65  for  the 
self-employed,  since  they  own  their  lobs 
or  iirofe.ssioR.s, 

ERODES     TAX     BA.SE 

Tiitn,  loo.  the  bill  badly  erodes  the  lax 
base  at  a  tune  when  the  crying  need  is 
for  tax  reform  through  broadening  that 
base.  If  we  can  afford  the  revenue  loss 
which  this  bill  represents,  we  can  cer- 
tainly suffer  such  loss  in  order  to  gam 
more  worthy  objectives. 

The  bill  fails  even  to  accomplish  it.s 
major  ostensible  objective  of  equating 
retirement  privileges  of  the  self -em- 
ployed with  those  of  the  executive  of 
closely  held  corporations  To  achieve 
parity  m  this  regard.  Umitatioivs  of  con- 
siderable stnngencv  would  need  to  bo 
placed  on  corijornlf  executives 

The  entire  pen.slun  and  profit  sharing- 
area  is  in  diro  need  of  a  thorough  clean - 
\i\y  The  enactmont  of  this  logi.siatioii 
does  nothing  to  improve  existing  law 
It  merely  rather  loo.sely  ba.sto.s  anollnr 
patch  on  this  cra/y  quilt 

This  bill  would  extend  l«  llu-  .so-called 
solf-omployod  individuals  certain  tax 
benofU.s  ui  connoction  with  fund.s  winch 
MU'h  indivulual.s  sot  a.sido  foi'  thoii  rotiio- 
nioiit  A  pait  of  Iho  funds  .so  .sot  a.sido  - 
up  to  $1,250  a  year— would  bo  deductible 
from  ciiiront  ineomo  for  incomo  tax 
purpo.sos  and  tho  oainmg.s  on  .such  fund.s 
would  bo  ontiitly  oxompt  from  ciiiicnt 
taxatuui  AUlHHUh  tho  fundh  ami  ourn- 
ln^!.^  v^ould  be  laxablo  whoi,  uitluliawn 
llio  npp<iiluiuty  to  po^lpnno  laxatKdi  nt 
tho  funds  and  oaiiunw.s  lop^oMdU^  a  \tiv 
hlgMirioaiil  lax  aihanlago  ohpooially  tn 
tlin.sf  lionplo  loOOlMIlM  Vim  V  laiyr  ilannu 
w  boll  till'  funds  aio  hoi  ahUlo 

Hl'MaH'O  »     IN  Vul  \  Ml 

Mr  Pmsidt^ni    I  hhould  lihp  to  rtPVolnp 
that   pnliit   in  a  lllllo  dolnll       Tho  npnn 
sni  ft  nf  Ihu  inoaaiiio  donv  Ihal  II  liiNnho" 
a   tax   pllMloMo       I'hoV   xav   Iho  (i  I  'JW  a 
voai     u    iinl    oHoin|itoit    finiii    Uxnllnii 
booauKO   allot    il    Ib   p\)t    inin   a    )iii\alo 
IMdiilnii  plan   nnino  voaia  laltd      wluiilho 
poionh  ix  nidi  I    and  diawa  Iht  pon>>ion 
Iho  Aaiin  II  .iMt  nf  pi  li\i>l|(a!  will  bi  laNoil 
w  hon   II   (  ninoB  ntn   ul  tho  pi  iialnti   plan 
Hut   Ihix  aiUMinonl    lunnloa  Inui   aiumiIIi 
toaliiioo  in  t'unhi'oUnn  wllh  tho  plan 

1 '  I  I '  1  .   1  1 ,   N     IN     I  1 1  >     N  » I  I  h  k     u  >     A  ».     I  <  1  m » ..  ( 
» tn  >    I  I  >  ^  iM 

In  Iho  fli'd  pinoo  II  l*  nli  lnl\  nisi  liii 
loan  which  Iho  (ninnnilillv  M\aho«  In 
tho  pon^innn  upnii  tho  pilmipat  lUolt 
I'hi  *!  ';r\0  a  voai  which  is  oMiuplod 
finm  tnxatinn  and  which  in  Iho  nuuio- 
tnto  will  amount  to  olnao  tn  fr'OO  tnillhdi 
a  viai  Is  not  taxed  'I'hat  inonn.'^  that 
oithoi  tho  $«Uio  inilllnn  ha,^  [o  bo  made 
good  by  utln  1  taxpnyors,  who  wnuld  thus 
ha\i'  ihoir  inromo  dorroR.<iod,  and  thus 
hftvo  dtHM-oa.sod  tho  oppoi  tunltlos  I<u  m- 
vostmtdit  which  othorwLsc  tht\v  wtnild 
hn\o  with  the  earnings  which  these  in- 
vestmont.s  would  make  Or  If  U  result,^ 
m  a  Oovernmonl  deficit  or  in  an  m- 
creas(>d  Government  deficit,  the  deficit 
will  have  to  be  made  good  by  the  Treas- 
ury, by  borrowing  money,  and  then  pay- 
ing inteiTst  on  it,  and  ultimately  having 
the  interest  paid  by  the  taxpayers.  In 
other  words,  while  the  principal  of  the 
payment  may  be  returned  at  the  end— 


although  there  are  grave  doubts  that  it 
will  then  be  subject  to  taxation — there 
will  be  an  initial  lo.ss  by  the  taxpayers 
and  by  the  Government,  of  the  amount 
of  taxes  thus  foregone  and  this  is  in- 
terest free,  so  to  speak,  and  the  burden 
is  assumed  by  the  taxpayers  as  a  whole. 
But  that  is  only  the  beginning 

IVTTREST     EARNED     ON      FfND      NOT     TAXABLE 

Second,  during  the  period  when  this 
pimcipal  is  m  a  private  annuity  fund, 

II  is  accumulating  interest,  is  receiving 
earning.'^,  but  the  interest  is  nontaxable. 
Therefore,  thi.s  income — which,  if  I'c- 
ceived  from  a  direct  investment  by  the 
self-employed  individual  would  have 
been  taxable — is  not  taxable,  and  is  lo.'-t 
to  the  commuiniy  and,  therefore,  tl'.is 
1.'-  a  socoivd  subsidy. 

loNAEft    T\x    ^(^T^    ^v^^    :r    i,\\i.8    paid 

h'urthermoie  when  tho  self-emplo>  -  d 
pt  ISO!,  retires  and  becomes  an  annuitant 
id-  Kot-s  a  !umi)-sum  .selllement.  his  i.i- 
come  l.s  cuslomaiiiy  lowei  than  it  was 
when  he  made  tho  accumulation. 
Then  tt.i'e  since  the  income  is  lowt  r  b(  - 
eaust  his  eariung  power  Is  lowei  than  ,n 
Ids  ino.st  RctiN'o  working  yeai.--  i.'.e 
amount  h(  ktc  iv(\s  will  bo  subjecled  U  a 
lowei  tikX  late  tliun  the  ial«'  it  wimld 
have  l)een  sub.iorled  to  If  it  had  beta 
taxid  a!  Uie  timt  when  it  wid,!  into  the 
pcdiMid;  fund 

MOHIM      t  X»  Ntl'Tlns^     *Nli    CVKill^     I  nti     in  laiO 

Hut  evidi  this  l.s  not  all  beouu.se  Con- 
i-ie.s.s  and  Ihi  eouniry  litllo  touli/i  thft 
exemplainh  which  luiw  uio  gUii.  to  IT« 
lireil  iHis(di)  o\i  I  ah'o  (l.T  Me  lUav,  In 
hn  I    luiN  no  lu\o»  n\  all 

In  lln  Idfil  place  thou  ih  Ihr  d-  .  ,o 
eseinidlidi  l!,o  Uoi  Pial  cxeinplsoi,  .  '. 
itIOIl  a  poihidi  becnliio*  tl  JOO  a  inim.n 
lid  lhii,>'i  ovii  ate  tin  aiul  Ih  the  ii.-e 
id  a  man  and  wift  Imlh  nsei  aut  d  > 
It  hinnniila  In  $r'  401)  inatond  ul  Ui<  tu-'- 
tuinais  II  ;)oo 

I  hen  thou  l^  a  %'H^  \l\\  mMitt  tW 
Ihimo  who  iMiiM  itllieundil  llu  nino,  If 
I  In  \  III  I  oM  I  an  tin  ahil  thU  1 1  I  n  i  im  i  I 
nionlin  lax  iiiilil  i«  allnwod  In  thnov 
wlin  iiiii\i    nnuini    linin  divldi  niP.  Ili« 

III  I  'I  I  nil'  I  ii\  all  lo*  and  pi  n-  u  iii 
lliai  nil  an*  Uml  II  Imlh  Iniehainl  aldl 
w  di  MiiiiM \  I  111  \  w  ill  IM  I  a  lax  tM»'dd 
id  14110  and  Mttti  i«  Ihi  hmdt  la^  nind) 
i  )  4110  Mil  (III  II  1'^  alinnlv  a  lax  «ai  IMp« 
I  ion  ul  i;*  4iHi  II  pi  louli  Id  «4  \\W  h)|'  K 
Mian  and  >v  III  ho  i  li.i».r  i.\  i  i  n)  i  |i•^\^)■M 
ha\o  M  lu  I  lUi  Id  ini  nnn  III  I  > '  I 
ainonnlu  In  adddmn  then  n,  il  i  li 
poeoi  nl   >;iandatd   dodnollon 

Mn  a  tniin  and  wifr  i>\ri  fipi  who  hftV^ 
111!"  ftiwdu'.  dui'Riod  in  |a  nieion*  wrdtil 
Oil  i'\ri  J'-  :tiM)  bofnto  nnv  lax  whntMor 
wii'.  pah!  and  !(  tl;ev  wi-'e  tootutmlp 
(damr!;  u>  ]\t\\<  tnoii  money  saved  and 
If  till  v  ir,\i>.ted  1!  eidiimon  .stook  thorc 
would  bo  ttie  $,'"d)  I  xolusinn  and  tho  4* 
poroi  r,t  divuloTut  erodit  wldch  could  on- 
abh'  ttiem  ti  havi  up  tn  JP  100  in  Income 
frnni  dividend'-  liefore  they  paid  a  sliu.'lo 
C(dU  cd  tax  II,  (d!i(d words,  ptdsons  nvt  ;■ 
ag(  6,'i  ar(  already  very  mucli  better 
taken  care  of  than  is  commonly  believed. 
But  this  measure  adds  a  further  privilege 
for  the  well  lo  do  whose  incomes  are 
above  S5.000  or  $6,000  a  year,  when  they 
reach  age  65.  So,  Mr  President,  this  is 
a  very  lar^c  subsidy  to  a  small  group. 
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In  its  original  form,  before  the  Long 
amendment  was  added,  if  a  person  with 
a  wife  and  two  dependents  contributed 
$2,500  a  year  and  could  then  deduct  $1.- 
750  a  year,  the  amount  of  tax  he  would 
be  saved  each  year  would  thus  amount  to 
an  after  tax  return  of  about  $500  if  his 
income  were  $20,000  a  year.  It  is  some- 
what difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  ef- 
fect of  the  Long  amendment.  It  does 
diminish  the  amount  of  taxes  saved  to 
the  individual  or  after  tax  return,  but 
in  my  judgment  it  reduces  by  not  far 
from  20  pyercent  the  amount  of  taxes 
for  a  person  with  a  $20,000  income,  if  he 
saves  the  full  maximum  amount  of  $2,500 
a  year  and  puts  it  into  a  pension  fund. 

I  point  out  that  over  a  period  of  30 
years  if  a  contribution  of  this  amount 
is  made  each  year  the  amount  of  taxes 
thus  saved  attributable  to  these  deduc- 
tions would  be  not  far  from  $12,000  to 
$15,000.  Over  a  period  of  30  years  the 
total  sum  accumulated  under  the  retire- 
ment plan  would  be  somewhere  around 
$100,000,  assuming  an  interest  rate  of 
3'2  percent,  of  which  slightly  less  than 
half  would  be  accumulated  interest  non- 
taxable. Had  that  interest  income  been 
taxable,  assuming  the  individual  yearly 
earnings  to  be  $20,000,  the  taxes  collected 
upon  the  interest  income  would  have 
been  $15,000. 

So  that  this  proposal  would  give  a  total 
tax  subsidy  to  a  $20,000-a-year  man  of 
$27,000  to  $30,000. 

AGGREGATE    SUBSIDY    LARGE 

In  the  aggregate,  although  the  bill  as 
introduced  last  year  would  have  meant 
approximately  a  $200  million  immediate 
direct  income  loss  each  year,  and  al- 
though the  Long  amendment  has  re- 
duced this  somewhat,  with  the  McCarthy 
amendment  being  adopted  it  Is  difficult 
to  get  a  precise  figure  now  as  to  the  total 
revenue  loss.  I  think  it  can  be  said  that 
the  McCarthy  amendment  may  increase 
the  income  loss  more  than  the  Long 
amendment  diminishes  the  loss,  and 
therefore  the  total  loss  in  revenue  will  be 
well  over  $200  million  a  year  initially, 
and  more  than  that  later  as  the  accu- 
mulated interest  is  not  taxed. 

I  am  in  the  main  addressing  my  figures 
to  the  original  bill,  with  impromptu  al- 
lowances for  the  changes  introduced  yes- 
terday by  the  Long  and  McCarthy 
amendments. 

SMALL    GROUP   BENEFITS 

I  point  out  that  a  relatively  small 
group  of  comparatively  well  paid  per- 
sons are  the  ones  who  will  benefit  from 
this  provision.  There  are  about  7  mil- 
lion self-employed  individuals  in  th>-! 
country  who  might  benefit  by  the  legis- 
lation. This,  however,  is  only  one-tenth 
of  the  total  working  force,  so  that  this  is 
a  benefit  confined  to  one-tenth  of  the 
working  population  in  turn. 

HALF     OF     THE     TAX     BEIfEFITS     TO     THOSE     WITH 
$20,000    INCOME 

However,  according  to  the  estimates  of 
the  Treasury,  about  80  percent  of  the 
tax  reductions  which  would  be  allowed 
by  the  bill  would  be  received  by  self- 
employed  persons  with  an  annual  income 
in  excess  of  $10,000  a  year;  80  percent 
of  the  benefits,  therefore,  will  go  to  those 


with  incomes  of  over  $10,000  a  year,  and 
approximately  50  percent  or  one-half  of 
those  benefits  will  be  received  by  self- 
employed  persons  with  incomes  in  excess 
of  $20,000  a  year.  There  are  only  about 
380,000  persons  in  this  group  or  about 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  working 
force. 

I  may  say  that  I  have  been  going  over 
the  recent  statistics  of  income,  and  that 
statement  seems  to  be  approximately 
correct. 

DISTRIBUTION    OF    DOCTOR'S    EARNINGS 

The  distribution  of  net  income  for  the 
various  professional  classes  of  all  doctors 
and  others  who  are  in  sole  proprietor- 
ship and  providing  medical  and  other 
health  service  amounted  to  over  $4  bil- 
lion in  1960.  This  is  shown  by  the 
statistics  of  income  for  1960.  Of  that 
$4  billion,  only  9  percent  was  earned  by 
doctors  receiving  incomes  of  less  than 
$5,000.  Only  11  percent  was  earned  by 
doctors  with  incomes  of  between  $5,000 
and  $10,000. 

In  other  words,  only  20  percent  of  the 
income  received  by  doctors  was  received 
by  those  doctors  whose  income  was  less 
than  $10,000. 

Thirty-nine  percent  was  earned  by 
doctors  who  earned  incomes  of  between 
$10,000  and  $25,000  a  year.  Thirty  per- 
cent was  earned  by  doctors  with  Incomes 
that  were  between  $25,000  and  $50,000 
a  year.  Ten  percent  of  all  net  profits 
was  earned  by  doctors  with  an  income  of 
over  $50,000  a  year.  Or  40  percent  of  all 
income  earned  by  doctors  was  earned  by 
those  doctors  with  incomes  of  over  $25,- 
000  a  year. 

Similar  figures  can  be  presented  with 
respect  to  lawyers — and  it  is  primarily 
the  doctors  and  lawyers  who  are  the 
moving  spirit  behind  the  bill. 

INCOME    DI.'5TRIBUTICN    OF    LAWYERS 

Of  all  net  profits  owned  by  sole  legal 
proprietOi'ships,  only  approximately  14 
percent  earned  less  than  $5,000.  Only 
21  percent  of  all  net  profits  was  earned 
by  lawyers  with  incomes  of  between 
$5,000  and  $10,000.  Thus,  35  percent,  or 
slightly  over  one -third  of  all  the  net 
profits,  was  earned  by  lawyers  with  in- 
comes imder  $10,000. 

On  the  other  hand,  about  40  percent  of 
all  net  profits  by  those  providing  legal 
services  were  earned  by  sole  proprietor- 
ships with  net  incomes  of  between 
$10,000  and  $25,000.  Twenty-four  per- 
cent of  all  profits  earned  by  legal  sole 
proprietorships  were  received  by  those 
who  earned  more  than  $25,000. 

To  summarize  those  last  two  figures, 
64  percent  of  legal  income  in  terms  of 
sole  proprietorships  was  earned  by  those 
getting  over  $10,000  a  year;  24  percent, 
or  about  one-quarter,  by  those  who  had 
incomes  of  more  than  $25,000  a  year. 

In  other  words,  the  benefits  of  this 
legislation  would  go  to  some  of  the  most 
afTluent  groups  in  the  community. 

The  average  armual  income  of  all  doc- 
tors in  1955  was  $18,122.  That  was  7 
years  ago.  That  of  family  physicians 
was  $15,000  a  year.  In  1958  the  average 
annual  income  of  dentists  was  $13,956, 
or  about  $14,000  a  ye^r.  Since  then  their 
income  has  increased. 

In  1954  the  average  annual  income  of 
lawyers  was  $10,258.    It  is  higher  now. 


The  average  annual  income  of  senior 
pubUc  accountants  in  1958  ranged  from 
$8,000  to  $10,000. 

These  incomes  compare  with  an  aver- 
age annual  income  in  1960  of  all  wage 
and  salai-y  workers  of  only  $4,705.  and 
of  all  wage  and  salary  workers  in  manu- 
facturing of  $5,342. 

In  other  words,  the  group  who  bene- 
fited by  H,R.  10  is  on  the  whole  a  very 
affluent  group  who  are  going  to  get  these 
unique  and  tremendous  favors. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  And  only  those  in  rea- 
sonably fortunate  financial  circum- 
stances could  afford  to  invest  $2,500  a 
year  in  a  retirement  poUcy  for  their  own 
benefit. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  And  particularly  if  par- 
ents had  a  choice  between  investing  tliat 
amount  in  a  policy  for  their  own  l)enefit 
or  in  educational  policies  for  their  chil- 
dren, we  might  find  many  parents  choos- 
ing to  place  their  children  first. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Exactly  so. 

Now  I  come  to  a  very  important  point, 
one  that  I  want  to  speak  on  carefully 
lest  what  I  say  be  misunderstood. 

TAX  EVASION   AND  AVOIDANCE 

Last  year  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury appeared  before  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee.  He  gave  testi- 
mony, which  is  printed  at  page  182  of 
the  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  dealing  with  the  Post 
Office  and  Treasury.  He  stated  that  in 
1959  approximately  $27,9  billion  of  in- 
come was  not  reported  on  tax  returns 
and  that  $3.5  billion  of  this  was  from  in- 
dividuals who  were  not  required  to  file 
returns. 

This  left  $24.4  billion — or  the  differ- 
ence between  $27.9  billion  and  $3.5  bil- 
lion— which  was  reportable  income  but 
which  was  not  reported  on  tax  returns 
and  upon  which  there  had  been  evasion 
or  avoidance  of  taxes. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  from  where  this 
came,  functionally. 

DIVIDENDS  AND  INTEREST  A  MAJOR  SOURCX 

With  respect  to  dividends.  $900  mil- 
hon  which  was  taxable  was  not  reported. 

On  interest,  $2.8  billion  which  was 
taxable  was  not  reported. 

That  is  a  total  of  $3.7  billion.  Since 
then,  for  the  fiscal  year  1963  the  Treas- 
ury has  increased  its  estimate  so  that 
the  Treasury  Department  believes  the 
figure  for  dividends  and  interest,  which 
was  paid  out  but  not  reported  is  not  $3.7 
billion — but  will  be  closer  to  $5  billion. 

We  fought  that  battle  in  connection 
with  the  withholding  tax  owed  on  divi- 
dends and  interest.  The  evasion  or 
avoidance  involves  approximately  11  per- 
cent on  dividends  and  34  percent  on  in- 
terest. In  order  to  prevent  the  evasion 
and  avoidance,  the  administration  orig- 
inally proposed  that  the  basic  tax  be 
withheld  both  on  dividends  and  on  in- 
terest. This  provision  passed  the  House 
but  was  stricken  out  by  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee.  I  tried,  with  the  help 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  to  restore  with- 
holding in  the  Senate.    We  got  only  20 
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votes,  although  it  would  have  brought  in  to  do  this.  I  think  it  might  be  helpful  loopholes  at  tax  laws 

approximately    $900    million    of    much  if  the  administration  and  the  Treasury  Mr    DOUGLAS.     Mr    President    we 

needed  revenue  which  is  already  owed  in  Department  would  help  us  out  at  home,  have  gone  pretty  far  in  this  country  in 

taxes.    It  was  not  a  new  tax.  but  was  „r    jo  zs  tax  relief  fob  hichx*  income  eroding  the  tax  base  through  creating 

merely  a  better  way  of  collecting  an  ex-  groups  with  aluadt  lamb  incidencx  of  loopholes  or  truckholes.    Tlie  depletion 

isting  tax.  r%AsioN  and  avoidance  allowances  are  the  most  scandalous  of 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  the  other  i  am  not  indicting  the  self-emploved  all  examples,  with  respect  to  which  we 
day  tried  to  provide  for  withholding  as  a  class.  Let  that  be  clear.  lose  S3  billion  a  year  in  taxes. 
merely  on  dividends.  That  would  have  i  think  it  can  be  said  that  its  tax  favor  Dav  before  vesterday  I  tried  to  reduce 
been  a  very  simple  thing,  and  the  ad-  which  is  proposed  in  H.R.  10  would  go  the  depletion  allowance  on  oil  and  gas. 
ministrative  difficulties  would  have  been  to  a  group  in  which  the  percentage  to  obtain  a  little  more  than  $300  million 
very  slight.  He  also  was  "snowed  un-  of  evasion  or  avoidance  of  taxes  is  the  in  revenues  and  we  were  •'snowed  un- 
der." highest  of  any  group  in  the  country,  ex-  der."     My  amendment,  voted  on  late  at 

This  shows  something  of  the  temper  cept  that   of  the  group  which  receives  night,   received   23   votes.     A   somewhat 

of  the  Senate  and  the  temper  of  the  bi-  interest,  and  that  a  majority  of  the  in-  similar  amendment,  though  not  as  pood 

partisan  political  alliance  which  governs  come  received  by  the  professional  men  an  amendment.  I  think,  offered  by  Uie 

both  parties  in  this  Senate,  and  by  the  self-employed  is  received  by  Senator    from    Delaware,    received     30 

With  respect   to   annuities   and  pen-  those  whose  incomes  are  more  than  $10,-  votes. 

sions,  it  was  estimated  that  the  amount  000  a  year.    In  other  words,  this  is  a  pro-  The    capital    gains    provision     taxes 

of  income  on  which  taxes  were  evaded  posal  for  tax  relief  for  those  who  need  it  what  is  frequently  ordinar>'  income  as 

or  avoided  was  $600  million.  the  least.     It  is  to  be  tax  relief  for  a  a  capital  gain,  tiiereby   taxing  at  only 

WAGE  EVASION  VERY  SMALL  group  whlch .  on  thc  wholc,  has  the  great-  one-half  of  the  normal  rate  and  never 

With  respect  to  wages  and  salaries,  the  est  evasion  or  avoidance  of  taxes.  more   than    25   percent.     Great   abuses 

income  on  which  taxes  were  evaded  or  Mr.  Prc.<=ident.  I  ajk  unanunous  con-  exist  on  that  score, 

avoided  v.&?  estimated  at  $6'^  billion  ^^^^  ^^^^  '^'^  ^^^^^  from  the  testimony  The  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  tried 

I  .hould  hke  to  point  out  in  this  con-  ^^   ^^^  S(x^retary   of   the   Treasury  be-  to  cut  off  one   tiny   tip   of  one  of   the 

"^"ris^drt^in^waTes^^S^^srieT  IZsZ  '^TZTuV  ^^'AZ'Tmcl  IZTlULTr^r^T^o  j:^'Z^ 
sV  ^e  pe'r  fnt:gVof\^v^io'n"1>rtSd:  Departments  195L  Pa.e  182.  be  printed  gains  tax,  applying  it  to  cattle  and  to 
.  „„  i„„^^„  f,.,^„  ,.-oo£>e  or,H  color-, ^e  m  thc  Recof.d  at  this  pomt.  manv  forms  of  income  which  would  be 

IS  only  3  percent  ^"ereasitis^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^'"^  »^'"^  "°  °^^^^^^°"'  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^-^  -  ^^^^^^'^  ^^^<^^' 

mS  1  l^eSent  on  dhidenL  and  3^  ^^  7,^--^  ^«  ^^  ^""^^^  ^"  ^^^  ^-°''^'  "^^-e  are  great  abuses  in  the  field  of 

percent  on  mterest.  as  follows.  stock  options^ 

sELF-EMPLOTED  EVASION  LARGE  ^'*«'"^«  "^^''^'^  ^v  indxviduais  during  1959  There  has  been  a  failure  to  apply  with- 

not  accounted  for  on  tax  returns  by  type  >  holding. 

Next  we  come  to  business  and  farm  Million  Entertainment   expenses   have   many 

profits,  for  the  self-employed.    Tlie  eva-  dollars  ab-oses.  but  the  Senate  bv  an  overwhclm- 

sion  or  avoidance  in  this  regard  was.  on  ^^^^    income    not   reported   on    tax  ing  vote  refused  to  curb  the  abuses. 

income,  no  less  than  $12  billion     That        returns '27.9  a  new  loophole  is  to  be  opened  up  on 

IS  the  biggest  aggregate  sum  of  all.     It  Less:  income  received  by  Individuals  lobbving 

is  estimated  that  $2  billion  of  this  was         not  required  to  file  returns. 3  5  ^  "  windfall    of    $1.3    billion    has   been 

farm  income  not  reported  and  $10  billion  reoortabie  income  not  given  to  the  corporations  in  the  invest- 

income  of  the  self-employed  in  nonfarm  ^^^"i'^^^^^^J^^^-^^^'ietSrs                24  4  ment  credit. 

occupations^   The  total  percentage  of  in-  -— ^<^  ^-       ^'^  "'-°  --  __^  ^^  ^^^               ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^ 

come   not   declared,   upon   which   taxes        dividends 9  privilege   group    after   special    pnvUege 

were  not  paid,  is  estima  ed  at  approxi-        ,,^,,,,,, 2.8  group  is  able  to  get  favored  treatment 

mately  one-fourth  of  the  total.                              Annuities  and  pensions 6  f^om  the  Congress  without  much  opposi- 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  recognize,  in  the         Business  and  farm  profit 12.0  ^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  Treasurv  Department  or 

case  of  some  of  these  folks,  they  do  not        v^ages  and  salaries 6.  5  ^^^  admmistration  and  almost  none  from 

keep  books;  they  merely  put  the  money        other  income  10  the  leaders  of  Congress. 

in  their  pockets  or  into  a  checking  ac-  ■■  Estimates  based  on  preliminary  data.  H  R    10  is  another  such  provision     As 

count  and  spend   it  as   It  comes  in,   and  =  •  The  Federal  Revenue  system:  Facts  and  "    •                                                                , 

at  the  end  of  the  year  it  is  difficult  to  Problems.  1961."  p   10  (publication  of  Joint  ]j^^^^\  ^ear    mitiaUy    and   Se  cost 

't^l^^r,^"  ^^^  sources.     I  recognize  ^;[-;;:^,^^,"JSTncoml from  all  other  sources  would  increase' through  Ume.     It  is  to 

also  that  taxes  are  collected  on  75  per-  ^^^  specified,  such  as  rents.  rt)yaities.  and  be  a  subsidy  to  a  cla.ss  which  needs  it 

cent  of  the  income.  capital  eains  tlie  least,  and  again  I  repeat,  to  the  class 

I  do  not  wish  to  indict  In  any  form  source    Research  Division,  Internal  R*v-  which.   uvJortunately.  has  next   to  the 

the  majority  of  the  people  in  the  self-  ^^^^  service.  May  4,  i96l.  hii^hest    percentage    of    tax    evasion   or 

employed  occupations  who  are  honorable  avoidance 

and  want  to  pay  every  cent  of  their  taxes  with  respect  t^  the  revenue  effects  of  this  ^  ^.^ppose  the  bill  will  be  passed,  though 

due.     It  is  significant,  however,  that  a  underreportu^g.  we  have  made  estimates  for  s^all  demand  a  vea-and-nav  vote 

quarter  of  the  taxp^  due  are  not  naid  some  of  the  categories  but  not  for  all.    The  i  snail  aemano  a  >ea  ana  na\  vote, 

quarter  or  tne  taxes  due  are  not  paia.  ^^jj^^.^^  ^^  ^^p^^t  dividend  and  interest  in-  Once  we  start  the  business  of  favorec 

h    rt    IS  significant.     Those  facts  cannot  co^es  were  estimated  to  have  reduced  rev-  tax  treatment  for  some,  we  shall  open 

be  denied.  enues  by  $.342  and  $522  million,  respectively,  ^p  precedents  and   immediate  demands 

BREAKDOWN  OF  THE  SYSTEMS  ABROAD  or  a  tot ill  of  $864  million  at  the  1959  Income  jq^  extension   of   the    treatment       If   we 

We  sometimes  complain  about  the  ^^''^^^  ^ur  studie.  in  the  o^^"  ^^'^^^^^^  provide  favored  tax  treatment  for  pen- 
breakdown  Of  the  income  tax  system  in  ^r.^J^^um'S '  One  prfbiem  Tthat  S  «^on  contributions  by  the  self-employed^ 
Greece,  Italy,  and  France.  That  is  very  ^-^^^  income  should  have  been  reported  under  how  can  we  deny  them  to  employees  of 
serious.  We  have  sent  experts  to  Greece  the  tax  filing  requirements,  not  ai!  of  the  private  concerns  which  do  not  have 
to  try  to  reform  the  tax  system  there,  income  would  have  been  taxable  even  If  re-  private  pension  plans? 
and  we  have  offered  advice  to  France  ported  For  example,  some  of  the  unreported  LOOPHOLES  UNIVERSALIZED 
and   Italy.     But   in   France,  Italy,   and  income  from  businesses  and   farms  would  yesterday  the  Senator  from  Alabama 

/-..«„„      »i„                     ^              r    ^v.           1*      _  have   been   on    returns  which   womd   not   be  i  eaw:-ri.<i.>    uir  omawji    n  ju.i  n.j.4  ua.u^i 

Greece  the   percentage  of  the  self-em-  f.f;,\je  ^j^;;  allo^^nces  for  deductions  and  (Mr.     Sp^FKM.^NJ      proposed     such     an 

ployed  is  greater   than   the   percentage  „ernptions.    As  a  rough  overall  estimate  i  amendment.     He  was  voted  down.    But 

in   this  country,   and   this   accounts   in  ^o^id  sav  that  Uie  total  revenue  loss  from  if  we  pass  the  proposed  legislation  with 

large  part  for  the  fact  that  the  revenue  the  failure  tr  reix>rt  the  $24.4  buiion  was  at  ^YibI  provision,  similar  provisions  will  be 

systems  of  those  countries  do  not  collect  least  »4  biinou.  suggested  in  the  future    and  it  will  be 

as  much  of  the  Uxes  as  they  should.   In-  source:     Hearings:     Treasury-Post     Office  :-.j^-jKie    to    turn    them    down       If   we 

stead  of  sending  experts  to  Greece  Italy,  subcommittee.  Senate  Appropriations  Com-  impossioie   u)   turn   mem   aown.     ii    we 

o»;^  t/    ^«="""»k  *;xpt-rui,  lu  ijiee^c.  ^^^^y-  ,gg,        jgo  give  that  privilege  to  the  self-employed, 

and  France  to  tell  those  coimtnes  how  mittee.  laoi.  p.  lo^,  e 
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how  can  we  deny  it  to  workers  for  work- 
ers' contributions  under  private  pension 
plans,  or  workers'  contributions  under 
the  social  security,  or  workers'  contribu- 
tions under  the  Railway  Retirement  Act, 
or  workers'  contributions  under  govern- 
mental pension  plans?  All  those  groups 
will  demand  similar  treatment. 

Several  years  ago  I  estimated  that  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  10  would  result  in  an 
annual  loss  of  revenue,  when  universal- 
ized, of  well  over  $2  billion  a  year.  In 
1959  my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI  estimated 
that  it  would  open  up  at  least  a  $3  billion 
hole  in  Federal  revenues  over  a  period 
of  years.  I  think  he  was  fairly  conserva- 
tive in  his  estimate.  But  the  measure 
which  he  sponsoied  yesterday,  and  which 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersJ 
is  sponsoring  today,  would  start  this 
procession  with  an  initial  loss  of  about 
$200  million,  and  it  would  multiply  and 
ramify. 

There  are  some  who  say,  "If  you  grant 
this  treatment  to  the  self-employed,  you 
must  grant  it  to  others.  If  you  grant  a 
special  privilege  to  some,  you  must  uni- 
versalize it."  There  will  be  great  pres- 
sure in  that  direction.  It  is  pretty  hard 
to  say  'No  '  to  such  an  argument. 

I  have  been  in  favor  of  limiting  de- 
bate in  the  Senate.  But  when  I  find  that 
no  debate  on  civil  rights  is  limited,  that 
cloture  is  not  applied  to  civil  rights,  but 
that  the  bipartisan  alliance  applies  clo- 
ture to  those  who  try  to  defend  what 
they  believe  to  be  the  people's  rights  in 
space  communication,  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  one-sided  application  of  the  rule. 
As  long  as  favoritism  is  practiced,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  improper  for  the  two 
Senators  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kef.auver 
and  Mr.  Gore!  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Morse  1  to  stand  on  then- 
feet  here  fighting  such  a  bill  heroically, 
as  they  did  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  am  not 
one  to  stab  them  in  the  back  while  they 
are  doing  it. 

I  would  dislike  to  see  granted  to  the 
self-employed  the  privilege  which  I  fear 
is  about  to  be  granted.  But  I  can  proph- 
esy what  will  happen  if  we  do  do  it. 
It  will  spread  and  multiply. 

I  believe  the  classic  illustration  is  the 
upas  tree,  which  multiplies  very  rapidly 
and  spreads  its  poisonous  exhalations 
over  a  community. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  reform  our 
system  of  taxation.  But  Congress  is  so 
organized  and  the  special  pressures  are 
so  great,  that  every  time  an  effort  is 
made  to  close  loopholes,  the  Congress 
only  opens  up  more  loopholes.  That 
was  our  experience  with  the  tax  bill 
which  was  passed  yesterday  by  a  big 
vote  of  59  to  24.  I  am  proud  to  have 
been  one  of  the  24  Senators  who  op- 
posed it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  subscribe  complete- 
ly to  the  views  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  we  ought  not  to  ap- 
proach the  proposal  on  the  basis  of  the 
cost  that  the  program  would  immedi- 
ately entail,  but  we  should  look  at  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  long-range 
impact.    As  surely  as  day  follows  night, 


if  the  bill  is  passed  we  shall  be  faced  with 
demands  for  similar  treatment  on  the 
part  of  other  persons  in  our  economy 
similarly  situated.  If  we  apply  the  great 
American  principle  that  there  should  be 
equality  of  treatment  at  the  bar  of  jus- 
tice for  all  people  in  our  society  and  our 
economy.  I  cannot  see  how  next  year 
and  the  following  years  we  shall  be  able 
to  deny  to  others  the  treatment  accorded 
to  those  covered  by  the  bill. 

One  of  the  grave  mistakes  that  we  are 
always  making  is  to  look  at  the  immedi- 
ate impact  but  never  at  the  long-range 
aspects.  A  precedent  is  about  to  be  es- 
tablished. "With  such  a  precedent  in 
existence,  I  cannot  see  how  we  could 
ever  deny  to  others  that  which  we  are 
giving  to  the  class  covered  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  His  statement  reflects  the 
rigid  standards  of  analysis  and  integrity 
which  he  applies  to  public  issues. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  listened  with  great 
interest  to  the  exchange  between  two 
very  able  and  distinguished  Senators. 
the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas  1  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr  LauscheI. 

I  should  like  to  ask  if  those  of  us  who 
are  honored  and  chosen  to  represent  all 
the  people  should  not  consider  the  fair- 
ness, the  equity,  and  the  democracy  of 
extending  a  privilege  to  all  the  people 
which  we  are  willing  to  extend  to  a  few. 
To  look  at  the  problem  in  still  a  different 
way,  if  inequity  exists,  if  a  few  have  the 
privilege  and  abuse  the  privilege  which 
the  fiscal  requirements  of  our  Govern- 
ment does  not  permit  us  to  extend  to  all 
the  people,  should  we  not,  instead  of 
having  one  abuse  excuse  another,  start 
to  eliminate  the  excesses  and  inequities 
of  existing  law  in  favor  of  the  few? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.     I  quite  agree. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  am  a  lawyer,  I  have 
a  brother  who  is  a  lawyer,  and  I  have  a 
brother  who  is  a  dentist.  If  this  priv- 
ilege is  granted  to  us,  how  will  I  be  able 
to  say  to  anyone  else  that  the  same 
privilege  shall  not  be  granted  to  him? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult for  the  Senator  to  do  so.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  an  amendment  has  already 
been  submitted  to  this  effect.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr,  SparkmanI  pro- 
posed an  amendment  yesterday  to  ex- 
tend this  privilege  to  the  employed  in 
organizations  which  do  not  have  a 
private  pension  plan.  It  was  not 
accepted,  but  it  will  be  in  the  future. 
The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cur- 
tis) offered  an  amendment  to  supple- 
ment H.R.  10  and  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment to  provide  exemption  from 
taxation  for  purchases  of  Government 
bonds. 


THE  NOMINATION  OF  THURGOOD 

MARSHALL 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  held 
a  meeting,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
report  to  the  Senate  that,  after  very 
strong  discussion  and  disagreement,  the 
committee  acted  favorably  on  the  motion 


of  the  junior  Senator  from  Michigan 
to  report  favorably  the  nomination  of 
Thurgood  Marshall  to  be  a  judiie  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit. I  realize  that  in  due  course  this 
action  by  the  committee  will  be  reported. 
However,  because  this  is  a  matter  which 
has  concerned  a  great  many  people  in 
this  country,  I  feel  that  the  action  of  the 
committee  should  be  reported  promptly, 
even  though  in  this  informal  fashion. 

The  majority  leader  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated because  we  now  see  that  the  com- 
mitment he  made  to  the  Senate  some 
time  ago  has  been  kept.  He  assured  the 
Senate  that  before  we  adjourned  we 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  yes 
or  no  on  the  nomination,  sent  to  us  long 
ago  by  President  Kennedy,  of  a  distin- 
guished American  lawyer. 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place 
to  discuss  in  detail  the  reasons  which,  I 
am  sure,  made  most  of  us  feel  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  had  made  a  superb  choice 
in  the  nomination  and  why  we  will  be 
delighted  to  support  the  nomination 
when  it  comes  before  us  officially.  B(  - 
cause  it  has  been  a  matter  of  continuing 
concern,  not  alone  in  the  Senate  but 
throughout  the  country,  we  feel  that  for 
that  reason  itself  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  a  few  momt'nt.s 
ago  should  be  reported. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  want  to  express  my 
personal  pleasure  and  satisfaction  that 
the  committee  has  thus  acted.  A  large 
share  of  the  credit  for  this  is  due  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Michigan,  who  very 
persistently  but  with  his  characteristic 
modesty  has  been  pushing  for  action  both 
in  the  subcommittee  and  in  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  The  commit- 
tee is  to  be  congratulated,  but  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  deserves  our  thanks. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois well  knows  that  in  matters  like  this 
no  one  person  is  a  particularly  signifi- 
cant factor.  Many  Senators  inside  the 
committee  as  well  as  outside  were  push- 
ing hard  on  this  nomination. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  the  Senator  from  Illinois  in  ex- 
pressing gratitude  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  for  his  great  help  in  bringing 
this  nomination  to  a  vote  in  the  com- 
mittee. It  was  not  easy.  The  committee 
has  held  this  nomination  for  an  in- 
excusably long  time.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  been  very  diligent  in 
pressing  for  action. 

The  committee's  favorable  action  will 
be  warmly  applauded  by  all  Americans 
interested  in  fairplay  and  the  appoint- 
ment to  our  courts  of  the  best  qualified 
men  available  My  only  regret  is  that  it 
has  taken  so  many  months  for  the  com- 
mittee to  express  its  confidence  in  a  man 
so  superbly  qualified  for  judicial  service. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senate  would 
long  tolerate  any  attempt  on  the  floor 
further  to  obstruct  final  Senate  action 
on  this  nomination. 

Judge  Marshall  is  a  great  lawyer,  and 
I  have  been  informed  by  Chief  Judge 
Lombard  that  he  has  performed  mag- 
nificently on  the  bench  since  his  recent 
appointment.     As  a   Senator  from   the 
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state  where  Judge  Marshall  is  serving, 

1  am  delighted  that  a  man  of  his  quali- 
fications will  be  serving  on  this  impor- 
tant court. 

The  report  of  the  committee  should 
be  promptly  filed  so  that  we  can  take 
action  in  the  Senate  on  the  nomina- 
tion in  the  early  part  of  next  week.  I 
express  my  gratitude  to  all  who  have 
helped  to  bring  about  this  fine  result. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  has  also  played  a  very 
important  part  in  this  nomination.  I 
congratulate  him  across  the  aisle  and 
thank  him  for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  much  pleased 
by  this  news.  Joining  in  the  words  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan,  what  has 
happened  today  corroborates  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Mansfield]  on  the  floor  about 

2  weeks  ago.  assuring  us  that  the  mat- 
ter would  come  before  the  Senate. 

From  my  own  standpoint,  it  would 
have  been  very  painful  and  inexplicable 
and  harmful  to  our  country  if  this  mat- 
ter had  not  come  before  the  Senate  and 
action  had  not  been  taken  from  it.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 


SELF-E!^TPLOYED  INDI'STTDUALS  TAX 
RETIREMENT  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (HJl.  10)  to  encourage 
the  establishment  of  voluntary  pension 
plans  by  self-employed  individuals. 

HEGRE-SSni  TAX    SYSTTM    POSSIBLE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
direction  we  seem  to  be  mo\ing  in  is  to 
exempt  all  savings  from  taxation.  That 
began  in  1954,  when  we  placed  a  4-per- 
cent tax  credit  on  dividends,  decreasing 
not  merely  the  taxpayer's  income  but 
making  a  direct  deduction  from  taxes. 
We  have  extended  this  in  the  7-pcrcent 
investment  credit  which  will  give  about 
a  SI, 300  million  windfall  to  corporations, 
without  inducing,  in  my  judgment,  very 
much  added  investment,  and  which  will 
amount,  probably,  to  a  very  appreciable 
decrease  in  corporation  taxes. 

We  are  now  about  to  provide — because 
I  believe  that  is  what  the  vote  in  the 
Senate  will  be — an  exemption  from  taxes 
on  savings  up  to  $1,250  a  year  for  the 
retirement  plans  of  the  self-employed. 

OTHEm  PROPOSAL  TOR   DEDUCTION'S 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  completely 
correct  that  this  is  not  the  end.  that  the 
precedent  thus  established  will  go  on  to 
other  than  retirement  plans.  My  col- 
league, the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  was  correct  when  in 
March  of  1959  he  said  this  will  ultimately 
cost  around  $3  billion  a  year.  This  is 
not  going  to  stop  with  retirement  plans. 
There  are  already  proposals  being  made 
to  exempt  from  taxation  the  cost  of 
sending  children  to  college.  It  is  even 
more  worthy  to  save  for  the  education 
of  ones  children  than  to  save  for  one's 
own  retirement.  ITiere  are  proposals  to 
exempt  from  taxation  the  amounts  in- 
vested in  the  purchase  of  houses.  We 
are  likely  to  wind  up  with  a  tax  solely  on 


consumption.     This  is  the  way  we  are 

moving. 

local  and  state  taxatton  regressive 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  Senate  and 
the  country  that  the  present  system  of 
general  properly  taxes  and  sales  taxes, 
which  finance  local  and  State  govern- 
ments, is  highly  regressive  in  nature, 
that  is,  those  with  smaller  incomes  pay 
a  larger  percentage  of  their  means  in 
taxes  than  those  with  greater  incomes. 
A  study  made  some  years  ago  based  on 
an  examination  I  made  of  assessing  of- 
ficers which  showed  that  the  liomcs  of 
workingmen  are  assessed  at  a  higher 
percentage  of  their  real  value  than  the 
estates  of  the  wealthy  or  the  property 
of  corporations. 

There  is  a  very  fine  industrial  com- 
pany in  my  State  where  we  learned  that 
the  initial  investment  was  approximately 
$77  million.  It  was  carried  on  the  local 
tax  rolls  at  $1  million,  or  1^3  percent  of 
its  cost.  However,  a  workingman's 
$10  000  home  was  assessed  at  approxi- 
mately $8,000,  or  80  percent  of  its  cost. 
■When  I  examined  the  head  of  the  assess- 
ing officials  of  the  country,  he  stated  that 
while  this  perhaps  may  have  been  a 
somewhat  lurid  example,  nevertheless, 
it  was  a  common  practice.  This  means 
that  the  costs  of  local  government, 
largely  supported  by  the  general  prop- 
erty tax,  fall  with  a  heavier  hand  upon 
those  having  small  amounts  of  property 
than  upon  those  having  large  amounts  of 
real  property.  Of  course,  personal  prop- 
erty, which  is  primarily  held  by  the  well- 
to-do,  largely   escapes  taxation. 

When  we  turn  to  State  revenues,  so 
largely  financed  by  sales  taxes,  the  sales 
taxes  are  exclusively  imposed  upon  con- 
sumption; they  do  not  apply  to  savings 
They  almost  never  apply  to  services. 
It  is  characteristic  that  as  incomes  In- 
crease, the  percentage  spent  on  goods 
diminishes,  while  the  percentage  spent 
for  sei"vices  and  the  percentage  saved  in- 
creases. That  is,  with  adi^ed  increments 
of  income,  the  proportions  invested  or 
saved  and  the  proportions  spent  on  serv- 
ices as  opposed  to  necessities  increase. 

Conversely,  as  incomes  diminish,  the 
proportion  spent  on  commodities  in- 
creases, and  the  proportion  spent  on 
services  and  savings  decreases. 

So  if  the  Federal  system,  now  progres- 
sive in  the  arithmetical  sense,  is  convert- 
ed into  a  regressive  system,  we  will  have 
a  completely  regressive  system  of  taxa- 
tion in  the  countrj-;  namely,  one  in 
which  those  having  small  or  medium- 
sized  incomes  will  pay  a  larger  percent- 
age of  their  income  in  taxes  than  those 
having  higher  incomes.  This  is  already 
true  so  far  as  the  financing  of  State  and 
local  governments  is  concerned. 

A  study  by  Dr.  Musgrave  some  years 
ago  showed  that  except  for  the  two  ex- 
tremes; namely,  the  extremely  low  in- 
come groups  and  the  extremely  high 
income  groups,  the  degree  of  arithmeti- 
cal progression  in  the  Federal  tax  system 
roughly  offset  the  degree  of  the  arith- 
metical regression  in  the  local  tax 
system. 

Even  the  proportional  system  of  over- 
all taxation  will  be  destroyed  by  amend- 
ments such  as  this  and  will  make  the 
whole  tax  structure  regressive. 


I  believe  m  progressive  taxation; 
namely,  that  the  rate  of  taxation  should 
increase  as  income  increases,  because  I 
think  this  is  in  much  greater  conformity 
to  relative  ability  to  pay  and  that  this 
ability  to  pay  increases  at  a  greater  ratio 
than  income.  There  is  a  minimum  of 
subsistence  which  all  people  need;  but 
there  is  a  diminishing  utility  deiived 
from  additional  increments  of  income. 
But  even  if  one  does  not  believe  in  pro- 
gression, even  if  one  believes  in  pro- 
portionality, the  rate  should  be  the  same 
regardless  of  income. 

What  we  are  doing  today,  what  we 
have  been  doing  in  the  past,  and  what 
we  are  likely  to  do  in  the  future  will  be 
to  transform  a  .system  which,  overall,  is 
roughly  proportional  into  a  system 
which,  overall,  will  be  regressive. 

TTie  Senator  from  Ohio  was  never 
more  correct — and  he  has  been  correct 
many  times — than  when  he  said  we 
should  look  not  merely  at  the  immediate 
results,  but  also  at  the  ultimate  con.^e- 
quenc^s. 

PREMATfRE  COMMrrMENTS 

Many  Senators  have  been  rushed  off 
their  feet  on  this  measure  by  propa- 
ganda to  which  they  have  been  subjected 
from  their  lawyer,  doctor,  accountant, 
and  independent  businessmen  friends. 
They  have  made  commitments  to  which 
they  feel  in  honor  bound,  because,  not 
fully  understanding  the  issue,  they  gave 
a  premature  commitment.  One  should 
beware  of  that. 

I  was  thinking  this  over  last  night,  and 
some  lines  from  Alfred  Lord  Tennj-son's 
poem  "Maud"  came  to  my  mind.  The 
poem  is  about  a  man  who  had  made  an 
improper  promise;  and  because  he  had 
made  an  improper  promise  felt  him.'^elf 
bound  by  it  and  concluded  he  had  to  go 
through  with  it,  even  though  he  knew  it 
was  wrong  As  I  remember  those  lines — I 
have  not  checked  them  this  morning — 
they  are  to  the  effect  that  "faith  unfaith- 
ful made  him  falsely  true." 

We  may  experience,  in  the  voting 
which  will  take  place,  some  of  these  ef- 
fects. I  intend  to  vote  against  H.R.  10. 
The  bill  may  be  slightly  mitigated  by 
the  Gore  amendment  and  by  the  Long 
amendment:  but  taken  in  Its  totality, 
it  IS  a  bad  bill.  It  gives  favors  to  those 
who  need  them  the  least,  to  the  group 
which  already,  as  a  group — although  not, 
of  course,  each  individual — is  not  now 
paying  taxes  on  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  its  income.  So.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  roll  is  called  on  the  bill,  I  hope 
there  will  be  many  Senators  who  will 
vote  "nay." 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  the 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
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The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  117, 
after  line  14,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following  new  section  : 

Sec.  8.  Limitation  on  Deductibility  of  Em- 
ployer CONTHIBUTIONS  TO  QUALI- 
FIED Pension.  Profit-Sharing, 
Stock  Bonus,  and  Bond  Purchase 
Plans 

Section  404(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  deduction  for  con- 
tributions of  an  employer  to  an  employee's 
trust,  etc.)  is  amended  by  adding  after  para- 
graph (10)  I  as  added  by  section  3ia)  of  this 
Act)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"ill)  Limit  of  deductions  with  respect  to 
each  employee  — 

"(A)  Annual  limit — Except  as  provided 
in  subparagraph  (B),  the  total  amount  de- 
ductible under  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3).  and 
(7)  in  any  taxable  year  for  contributions  to 
a  trust,  an  annuity  plan,  one  or  more  trusts, 
or  one  or  more  trusts  and  an  annuity  plan 
made  with  respect  to  any  employee,  includ- 
ing an  employee  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 401(C)  111,  shall  not  e.xceed  whichever 
of  the  following  amounts  is  the  lesser: 

"(1)    $5,000,  or 

"(11)  10  percent  of  the  compensation  paid 
or  accrued  to  such  employee  during  su':h 
taxable  year. 

"(B)  Overall  limit — The  total  amount 
deductible  under  paragraphs  (1).  (2),  (3), 
and  (7)  In  all  taxable  years  for  contributions 
to  a  trust,  an  annuity  plan,  one  or  more 
trusts,  or  one  or  more  trusts  and  an  annuity 
plan  made  with  respect  to  any  employee, 
including  an  employee  within  the  meaning 
of  section  401ic)(l),  shall  not  exceed 
$250,000  " 

(b)  Effective  Date — The  ariendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962. 

On  page  117.  line  15,  strike  out  "8"  and 
insert  "9". 

On  page  117  strike  the  period  at  the 
end  of  line  17  and  insert  ",  except  that 
the  amendment  made  by  section  8  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  contributions 
made  on  behalf  of  any  employee  <  other 
than  an  employee  defined  in  section 
401<c)  (1»  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  as  amended  by  section  2i3)  of 
this  Act  I  with  respect  to  service  ren- 
dered after  December  31,  1964". 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  existing 
law  places  virtually  no  limitations  on 
the  amounts  which  corporations  may  set 
aside,  tax  free,  each  year,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  their  management  personnel.  In 
this  way,  the  managers  of  corporations 
can  adjust  their  compensation  to  spread 
it  over  a  period  of  years.  Some  of  these 
benefits  run  quite  high  in  relation  to  the 
current  earnings  of  the  corporate  offi- 
cial. 

This  amendment  would  place  limits 
on  the  amount  of  the  deduction  which  a 
corporation  may  take.  The  limits,  on 
contributions  made  to  a  pension  plan 
with  respect  to  any  employee  are  10  per- 
cent or  S5,000  per  year,  whichever  is  the 
lesser,  with  an  overall,  lifetime  limit 
of  $250,000. 

Mr  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  an 
overall  limit  of  one-quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  is  surely  high  enough.  Indeed, 
I  think  the  limit  should  be  much  lower 
than  that  But  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment would  be  a  start  in  the  right  direc- 
tion; It  would  be  the  first  step  in  apply- 
ing limitations  upon  the  amount  of  tax 
deduction  which  corporations  can  take 


for  the  building  of  big  bonus  plans  for 
the  benefit  of  corporate  officials. 

Certainly  the  ordinary  hourly  worker 
or  salaried  employee  would  never  be  able 
to  take  advantage  of  such  generous  lim- 
its as  these.  They  are.  in  my  judgment, 
most  generous,  and  should  be  sufficient 
to  take  care  of  any  corporate  executive 
in  his  retirement. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
amendment  would  become  effective  only 
with  respect  to  contributions  made  with 
respect  to  service  rendered  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1964.  This  would  give  ample 
time  for  corporations  and  their  officials 
to  adjust  existing  plans  or  future  plans 
to  comply  with  this  amendment,  should 
it  be  enacted. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  take  this  amendment 
to  conference,  for  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met- 
CALF  in  the  chair'.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
template voting  against  the  pending  bill. 
Its  enactment  would  result  in  unequal 
treatment  by  the  Government  of  various 
segments  of  our  .society. 

One  of  the  pillars  or  principles  upon 
which  our  Government  has  survived  has 
been  that  prejudicial  discrimination 
shall  not  be  practiced  against  any  citizen. 
This  bill  would  .select  a  special  class  for 
special  benefits.  The  bill  would  not  be 
all  embracing  in  its  effect;  it  would  not 
make  available  to  all  citizens  the  benefits 
which  would  be  conferred  upon  the  spe- 
cial class. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  in  my  per- 
sonal interest  to  support  this  bill.  A 
moment  ago  I  stated  that  I  have  a  broth- 
er who  is  a  lawyer;  I  have  another  broth- 
er who  is  a  dentist;  I  have  another 
who  is  in  the  insurance  business;  and  I 
am  a  lawyer.  Each  one  of  us  would  be 
a  special  beneficiary  of  the  provisions  of 
this  bill.  But  how  could  I  support  a  bill 
which  would  give  special  tax  privileges 
to  the  lawyers,  to  the  doctors,  to  the  den- 
tists, to  the  insurance  agents,  and  to 
others  who  are  self-employed,  but  would 
not  give  that  privilege  to  all  citizens 
alike? 

It  is  arciued  that  the  bill  would  cost 
about  $200  million,  by  way  of  loss  of 
taxes.  Two  hundred  million  dollars  is 
the  figure  reached  when  one  calculates 
the  losses  which  would  be  incurred  be- 
cause of  the  special  class  which  would 
be  covered.  But  what  would  be  the 
eventual  loss  when  all  citizens  under  so- 
cial security  say  to  Congress,  "We  want 
to  be  treated,  in  connection  with  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  in  the  identical  way  that 
the  self-employed  are  treated."  By  how 
much  would  the  cost  figure  for  the  bill 
be  increased  when  the  industrial  workers, 
now  contributing  to  coverage  in  private 
plans,  ask  that  they  be  spared  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  on  the  amounts  they  con- 
tribute to  those  funds?  By  how  much 
would  the  cost  of  the  bill  be  increased 
when  the  members  of  the  railroad  re- 
tirement system  come  into  the  corridors 
of  this  building  and  say  to  us,  'You  have 


given  a  special  tax  concession  to  the  self- 
employed.  By  what  principle  and  on 
what  theory  do  you  deny  it  to  me?  Am 
I.  because  I  am  a  railroad  worker,  to  be 
treated  differently  from  the  way  the  law- 
yers, the  doctors,  the  insurance  agents, 
and  the  other  self-employed  are 
treated?"  And  what  would  we  say  to  the 
Grovernment  employees,  who,  likewise,  do 
not  have  this  concession? 

A  moment  ago  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Douglas]  pointed  out  that 
undoubtedly  this  proposed  tax  concession 
would  spread  beyond  the  realm  now  con- 
templated. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis]  submitted  an  amendment  which 
provided  that  those  who  purchased  Gov- 
ernment bonds  would  be  given  a  special 
tax  conce-ssion. 

From  time  to  time  I  receive  from  Ohio 
letters  from  citizens  who  urge  me  to 
support  a  plan  by  which  the  parent  of  a 
child  attending  college  would  have  ex- 
empted from  taxation  the  money  spent 
in  financing  that  education. 

Mr.  President,  $200  million  would  be 
only  the  beginning.  The  eventual  cost — 
as  was  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
in  1959 — would  probably  be  $3.3  billion 
a  year 

I  put  this  question  especially  to  those 
who  are  concerned  about  the  fiscal  plight 
of  our  country:  If  we  keep  on  spending 
more  and  more,  through  the  borrowing 
of  money,  and  if  that  situation  is  bad, 
how  can  we  hope  to  improve  it  when  we 
adopt  the  philosophy,  "We  will  spend 
more,  and  tax  le.ss.  and  borrow  more,  and 
improve  the  economic  and  social  health 
of  our  country." 

Mr.  President,  it  simply  cannot  be 
done. 

What  am  I  to  reply  when  I  receive 
from  a  citizen  a  letter  stating,  "You  are 
voting  for  and  passing  everything  that 
is  of  benefit  to  you,  but  you  are  not 
thinking  of  me  at  all.  You  are  now  con- 
templating raisint^  the  salaries  of  Con- 
gressmen to  more  than  $22,500,  but 
you  are  not  thinking  of  me." 

Mr.  President,  let  us  consider  the  bill 
now  before  us:  A  special  tax  concession 
would  be  given  by  it  to  a  special  group, 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  millions  of 
others,  similarly  involved  in  work  and 
business,  but  not  self-employed,  would 
not  at  this  time  have  the  benefits  of 
the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

But,  Mr.  President,  if  the  bill  is  en- 
acted, all  of  them  will  have  such  benefits; 
they  will  come  here  in  droves,  and  we 
will  not  be  able  to  deny  them  that  right. 

I  think  we  would  make  a  most  serious 
mistake  if  we  were  to  pass  this  bill. 
It  would  create  great  troubles. 

But  if  we  adopt  the  proper  principle 
and  follow  the  honest  course,  and  thus 
give  to  all  what  the  few  covered  by  this 
bill  would  be  given,  we  will  more  and 
more  shake  the  pillars  upon  which  our 
Government  rests.  We  are  shaking  them 
every  day;  the  entire  structure  is  trem- 
bling. But  we  give  no  heed  to  the  long- 
range  future.  Instead,  we  think  only  of 
the  demands  of  the  moment.  We  say. 
"The  bill  will  cost  only  $200  million,  and 
we  can  stand  that";  but  we  give  no 
thought  to  what  the  long-range  cost  will 
be. 
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Mr.  President,  I  will  not  take  such  a 
stand  in  voting  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  practiced  law  for  40 
years.  I  know  many,  many  lawyers  in 
Cleveland  I  would  like  to  be  of  help 
to  them,  but  I  cannot  be  of  help  to  them 
without  thinking  of  what  the  impact  will 
be  on  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  I  will 
vote  against  the  bill. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     Mr.  President 


JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE  ACTION  ON 
THE  THURGOOD  MARSHALL  NOM- 
INATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  1  minute  to  me? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  gratification  at  the  action  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  in  now  voting 
to  report  the  nomination  of  Judge  Thur- 
good  Marshall,  especially  following  the 
colloquy  the  majority  leader  and  I  had 
earlier  today  with  respect  to  a  petition  to 
discharge  the  committee  from  further 
consideration  of  the  nomination.  The 
vote  of  11  to  4  in  favor  of  reporting  the 
nomination  is  especially  gratifying. 

I  think  the  Senate  has  a  right  to  hold 
its  head  high  on  this  matter,  in  that  it 
has  been  done  through  the  regular  com- 
mittee process  and  will  now  be  ready  for 
action  on  the  floor.  I  am  deeply  grati- 
fied. Now  the  Senate  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  act  on  the  nomination  in 
a  deliberate  way,  which  is  helpful  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Federal 
courts. 

I  believe  the  nomination  of  Judge  Mar- 
shall deserves  the  conlirmation  of  the 
Senate.  Other  Senators  who  disagree 
with  me  will  have  an  opportunity  to  say 
so,  and  the  processes  of  government  can 
move  forward. 

The  nomination  has  been  long  delayed, 
in  my  opinion  unhappily  delayed,  and, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  dipnity  of 
the  Senate  and  the  courts,  unwisely  de- 
layed. Nevertheless,  it  is  never  too  late 
to  do  the  right  thine,  and  I  express  my 
gratification  that  at  long  last  it  is  being 
done  now. 


SELF-EMPLO^'ED  INDIVIDUALS  TAX 
RETIREMENT  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10)  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  voluntary  pension  plans 
by  self-employed  individuals. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  two  technical  amend- 
ments and  ask  to  have  them  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pro- 
posed, on  page  61,  line  13,  to  strike  out 
"subparagraph  (A)  '  and  to  insert  "this 
subparagraph". 

On  page  86,  line  10,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "deleted"  and  to  insert  "de- 
ducted". 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  yield  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Colorado  I  Mr.  Carroll!  for  an  explana- 
tion of  an  amendment  which  he  wishes 
to  offer. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all.  I  should  like  to  commend  the  able 
Senator  from  Florida  for  the  work  he 
has  done  on  this  legislation,  through  the 
years.  Congress  has  been  considering 
such  legislation  as  this  for  several  ses- 
sions. I  have  received  hundreds  of  let- 
ters on  this  bill.  I  su.=:pect  that  all  of 
the  self-employed  within  the  State  of 
Colorado  arc  in  favor  of  this  type  of  leg- 
islation. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  it 
was  in  1958  that  the  able  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanJ  presented  a 
bill  of  this  tyT>e.  I  was  pleased  to  join 
with  the  Senator  in  cosponsoring  that 
bill.  Under  the  provisions  of  that  bill 
any  taxpayer,  except  those  now  under 
tax-exempt  retirement  plans,  could  set 
aside  10  percent  of  his  yearly  earnings — 
but  not  to  exceed  $1,000  annually — into 
annuity  life  insurance  or  into  a  bank 
trust  fund. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  today  is 
not  as  sweeping,  as  inclusive  as  the  1958 
bill.  This  legislation  <H.R.  10  >  may  not 
satisfy  everyone,  but.  in  my  opinion, 
it  is  a  step  m  the  right  direction.  It  is 
not  as  strong  a  bill  as  was  initially  pre- 
sented, but  I  think,  as  a  result  of  the 
hard  work,  some  compromises,  and  some 
adjustments,  we  have  made  a  beginning 
in  this  field  which  seems  to  be  so  vital 
to  self-employed  persons.  These  persons 
will  now  be  able  to  prepare  for  their  old 
age  and  retirement  with  pension  plans 
similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  those  em- 
ployed in  corporations.  They  will  have 
much  the  same  tax  benefits  as  do  those 
employees. 

I  have  an  amendment.  I  will  not  offer 
it  today  but  I  intend,  in  the  future,  to 
see  that  it  receives  the  full  attention  of 
the  Congress.  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Florida  the  fact  that  of  all  the  self- 
employed  groups  in  our  Nation  the  only 
one  not  covered  by  social  security  is  d(x;- 
tors  in  private  practice. 

It  is  true  that  doctors  who  do  medical 
work  for  corporations,  nonprofit  organ- 
izations, or  hospitals  are  covered  by 
social  security.  Doctors  in  private  prac- 
tice are  not.  However,  there  are  young 
men  in  the  medical  profession,  and  some- 
times even  older  men,  who  are  anxious 
to  participate  in  a  social  security  pro- 
gram. They  are  prevented  from  par- 
ticipating in  a  social  security  program 
because  they  are  specifically  exempted 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

This  is  unjust,  and  my  amendment  is 
designed  to  correct  this  injustice. 

I  would  like  to  explain  my  amend- 
ment and  ask  for  a  comment  from  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  Under  present 
law  there  is  one  self-employed  group 
that  comes  under  social  security  on  a 
voluntary  basis — the  ministers.     Minis- 


ters are  not  compelled  to  participate  in 
the  social  security  program.  They  can 
come  in  or  stay  out.  There  are  many 
reasons  why  we  made  this  provision; 
these  reasons  have  to  do  with  special 
church.  State,  religious,  and  tax  ques- 
tions. 

In  my  amendment,  I  seek  to  broaden 
this  voluntary  category  to  include  the 
medical  profession.  I  seek  to  mitigate 
the  exemption  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  and  to  modify  the  exemption 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
permit  doctors — the  only  group  not  un- 
der the  social  security  system — to  come 
into  social  security  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
Doctors  would  have  2  years  to  file  certifi- 
cates as  to  whether  they  wanted  to  come 
under  social  security  or  not. 

There  are  hundreds  of  young  doctors 
throughout  this  Nation  who  would  like 
to  have  the  benefits  of  social  security. 
Yet  under  present  law  they  cannot  come 
into  the  program. 

When  I  was  a  member  of  the  House 
Way.-^  and  Means  Committee,  some  12 
years  ago,  I  can  remember  there  weis 
not  a  professional  group  In  the  United 
States  which  wanted  to  come  under 
social  security.  Today  lawyers  den- 
tists, accountants,  engineers,  every  pro- 
fessional group,  every  group  that  is  so- 
called  self-employed,  are  now  under 
social  security.  It  is  significant  that 
now,  not  one  of  these  groups  protests 
against  the  social  .security  program. 

I  would  like  the  able  Senator  from 
Florida  to  comment  on  the  possibility  of 
the  Finance  Committee"s  considering 
this  measure  early  in  the  next  session. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARROLL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  First,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  able  Senator  from 
Colorado  on  his  amendment.  I  thank 
him  for  his  very  reasonable  approach 
to  the  problem  that  we  have  in  con- 
sidering this  particular  type  of  amend- 
ment, which  would  amend  the  social 
security  law  by  means  of  the  pending 
bill,  and  which  is  calculated  to  set  up 
a  new  class  of  retirement  program  for 
self-employed  persons.  I  agree  with  his 
argument.  I  am  one  of  those  who  be- 
lieve that  we  should  open  the  social  se- 
curity program  to  doctors  and  other  pro- 
fessional people  who  want  to  join  on  a 
voluntary  basis. 

I  would  say.  however.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator will  not  press  for  his  amendment 
with  respect  to  this  bill.  I  give  the  Sen- 
ator the  a'^surance  that  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Florida,  as  a  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  will  remember  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado next  year  when  the  committee  is 
considering  changes  in  the  social  secu- 
rity law  In  my  mind  the  amendment 
will  be  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  I  give  the  Senator  my 
assurance  that  I  will  support  his  amend- 
ment m  the  Finance  Committee  and  in 
the  Senate  when  it  is  presented  as  an 
amendment  to  the  social  security  law. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  amend- 
ment is  not  exactly  germane  to  the 
pending  bill.  I  ask  the  Senator  to  with- 
hold pressing  it  with  respect  to  the  bill. 
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so  that  we  may  consider  it  next  year  in 
the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Florida.  I  want  the  Rec- 
ord to  show  the  reason  why  I  do  not 
present  the  amendment.  The  hour  is 
late,  and  this  important  bill  has  been 
under  consideration  for  a  long  period  of 
time.     It  is  a  meritorious  amendment. 

The  able  Senator  from  Florida  says 
he  will  fight  for  the  amendment.  If  he 
will  fight  for  the  amendment  as  hard  as 
he  has  fought  for  H.R.  10,  I  am  sure  we 
shall  be  successful. 

I  know  the  able  Senator  from  Florida 
is  a  member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. I  have  also  discussed  this 
amendment  with  the  majority  leader 
and  with  members  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. I  hope  some  action  will  be  taken 
on  the  amendment  next  year. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  observation 
with  respect  to  the  remarks  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida.  The  Senator  said 
that  doctors  and  other  professional 
groups  should  be  considered.  There  are 
no  professional  groups,  under  social  se- 
curity, which  are  excluded  and  have  a 
specific  exemption,  other  than  doctors. 

I  do  not  wish  to  compel  any  doctor, 
young  or  old,  to  come  under  social  secu- 
rity. I  do  think,  however,  that  young 
and  even  older  doctors  should  be  en- 
titled to  the  benefits  of  the  law  if  they 
wish  to  come  in  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

I  thank  the  able  Senator  from  Florida. 
I  withhold  the  amendment.  I  will  press 
it  at  a  later  time. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
It  is  gratifying  to  see  legislation  finally 
come  before  the  Senate  to  correct  an 
inequity  that  has  long  existed  in  our  tax 
laws.  H.R.  10  will  do  this  by  providing 
tax  treatment  for  the  self-employed 
equal  to  that  which  has  long  been  given 
to  corporate  employees  in  the  setting  up 
of  retirement  pension  plans.  I  have  long 
advocated  such  legislation. 

It  Is  only  proper  and  fair  that  the 
large  number  of  small  business,  farm, 
and  professional  people  of  this  Nation 
be  permitted  to  deduct  from  their  taxes 
in  a  given  year  funds  to  be  set  aside  for 
their  retirement  and  not  have  such 
amounts  taxed  until  they  are  received 
through  the  form  of  a  pension  in  later 
years. 

The  foundation  of  this  Nation  rests 
upon  the  dignity  of  the  individual.  No- 
where is  this  principle  better  expressed 
than  through  the  independence  and  in- 
dividuality of  our  self-employed  citizens 
who  contribute  so  much  to  our  country's 
growth  and  development. 

While  the  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance program  is  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant pieces  of  legislation  ever  enacted 
by  the  Congress,  it  is  not  intended  to 
provide  more  than  the  minimum  bene- 
fits necessary  for  a  subsistence  standard 
of  living.  It  is  only  proper  and  just  that 
during  years  of  maximum  earning  power, 
a  person  be  permitted  to  set  aside  funds 
to  provide  for  those  years  when  his  earn- 
ings will  be  less.  He  will  be  able  thereby 
to  supplement  what  benefits  social  se- 
curity affords  in  order  to  give  him  a  de- 
cent standard  of  living  during  retire- 
ment years. 

This  bill  will  serve  also  to  further  the 
national  purpose  by  encouraging  more 


people  to  provide  for  their  old  age.  This 
is  done  through  the  provision  that  the 
retirement  pension  plan  will  apply  not 
only  to  self-employed  persons,  but,  under 
certain  conditions,  to  those  who  are  in 
their  employ  but  are  prevented  under 
existing  law  from  participation  in  a  re- 
tirement plan. 

This  bill  will  substantially  assist  the 
national  defense  of  our  country.  This 
will  be  done  through  encouraging  our 
engineers  and  scientists  to  achieve  a  de- 
gree of  self-reliance  which  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  the  fullest  development  of 
their  technical  competence.  For  exam- 
ple, the  scientist  or  engineer  who  feels 
that  his  retirement  privileges  are  equal. 
whether  he  joins  a  large  corporation  or 
strikes  out  for  himself,  will  choose  the 
outlet  likely  to  make  the  best  use  of  his 
talents  and  give  him  the  greatest  free- 
dom of  thought  and  action. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  through  en- 
actment of  this  amendment  are  just 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  individ- 
ual and  individual  opportunity  have 
been  part  of  our  proudest  heritage  in 
this  democracy. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
support  H.R.  10.  By  permitting  self- 
employed  persons  to  establish  voluntary 
pension  plans,  we  will  enable  these  in- 
dividuals to  enjoy  the  same  advantages 
that  corporations  now  afford  their  officers 
and  employees.  We  will  correct  an  in- 
equitable situation  of  many  years  stand- 
ing. 

Under  the  present  law,  money  which 
corporations  pay  into  qualified  pension 
plans  for  the  benefit  of  their  oflScers  and 
employees  is  deductible  from  taxes.  The 
employees  for  whose  benefit  the  funds 
are  established  are  not  taxed  on  the  cor- 
poration's contributions,  or  the  income 
which  accrues  thereon,  until  the  money 
is  actually  paid  out  to  them  during  retire- 
ment. This  tax  advantage  has  en- 
couraged the  establishment  of  retire- 
ment funds.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  provision  of  the  law  has  served  a 
worthwhile  purpose. 

However,  there  is  no  reason  these 
advantages  should  not  be  extended  to 
the  self-employed.  The  fact  that  they  do 
not  carry  on  their  business  or  profession 
in  the  form  of  a  corporation  can  be  no 
justification  for  arbitrarily  denying  them 
the  same  treatment  offered  to  others. 

The  concept  of  equal  treatment  for  the 
self-employed  is  not  new.  Legi.slation  of 
this  type  has  been  studied  and  considered 
by  the  Congress  over  a  period  of  several 
years.  The  House  passed  bills  similar  to 
H.R.  10  in  the  85th  and  86ih  Congresses 
and  again  during  the  1st  session  of  this 
Congress.  The  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee in  both  the  86th  and  87th  Congresses 
approved  H.R.  10. 

It  is  a  sound  piece  of  legislation. 
Under  it  a  self-employed  individual 
would  be  treated  as  his  own  employer 
for  the  purposes  of  establishing  a  retire- 
ment plan.  Each  year  he  would  be  per- 
mitted to  contribute  $2,500  or  10  percent 
of  his  earned  income,  whichever  is 
smaller,  to  a  qualified  retirement  pro- 
gram of  which  he  would  be  the  bene- 
ficiary. As  in  the  case  of  any  other  em- 
ployer, this  contribution  would  be  tax 
deductible,    except   that    the    deduction 


would  be  limited  to  100  percent  of  the 
first  $1,000  plus  50  percent  of  the  remain- 
ing contribution.  Tins  means  that  the 
total  tax  deduction  for  any  one  year 
could  be  no  more  than  $1,750,  even 
though  as  much  as  $2,500  might  be 
contributed. 

Like  other  employees,  the  self-em- 
ployed individual  would  not  be  taxed  on 
the  money  paid  into  a  retirement  fund 
for  his  benefit  until  after  he  retires  and 
actually  draws  the  benefits.  Under  the 
bill,  the  benefits  could  be  paid  out  after 
the  recipient  reaches  the  at-'e  59 '2  but 
not  later  than  age  70 'j.  The  tax  on 
these  funds  would,  therefore,  be  deferred 
until  that  time. 

The  bill  also  makes  provision  for  those 
persons  who  are  employed  by  the  self- 
employed  individual  in  the  operation  of 
his  business.  In  order  to  qualify,  a  plan 
must  cover  all  full-time  employees  with 
more  than  3  years'  service.  Contribu- 
tions on  behalf  of  these  employees  must 
vest  in  the  employee  and  be  nonforfeit- 
able at  the  time  they  arc  made.  These 
requirement?  would  help  to  insure  that 
there  would  be  no  discrimination  in  ben- 
efits as  between  the  self-employed  in- 
dividual and  his  employees. 

In  July  1961,  during  hearings  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  Treasury 
Department  officials  opposed  enactment 
of  H  R.  10.  I  understand  the  Depart- 
ment has  not  changed  its  position  with 
respect  to  the  present  version.  A  few 
days  ago.  during  the  debate  on  the  tax 
revision  bill,  our  distinguished  majority 
leader  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
tax  bill  might  be  vetoed  if  H  R  10  were 
to  be  tacked  on  as  an  amendment. 

This  threat  of  a  veto  seems  most  curi- 
ous when  we  recall  President  Kennedy's 
statements  when  he  was  serving  as  a 
Senator.  It  micrht  be  well  to  recall  Mr. 
Kennedy's  me.ssage.  when  a  candidate 
in  1960  for  the  Presidency,  to  the  Am.er- 
ican  Thrift  A.s.sembly: 

Thank  you  for  providing  me  with  an  op- 
portunity to  comment  upon  the  proposal  to 
amend  the  Revenue  Act  to  permit  small 
businessmen,  farmers  and  self-employed 
people  to  make  provisions  for  their  retire- 
ment with  the  same  tax  advantages  now 
possessed  by  corporate  employees.  As  you 
know,  this  proposal  has  been  before  the 
Congress  for  9  years  During  that  time  ex- 
tensive hearings  have  been  held.  Commit- 
tee reports  have  been  filed  and  the  original 
proposal  has  undergone  considerable  modi- 
fication to  meet  objections  against  it.  These 
objections  now  seem  to  have  been  overcome, 
for  the  Trea.sury  reports  there  will  be  little 
loss  of  tax  revenues.  The  objectives  of  en- 
couraging thrift  and  independence  In  retire- 
ment have  my  wholehearted  support.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  it  is  planned  to 
eliminate  the  discrimination  against  em- 
ployees and  permit  them  to  participate  in 
pension  plans. 

And  it  might  be  well  to  look  again  at 
a  New  York  Times  article  reprinted  in 
the  CoNGREssiON.M.  RECORD  for  April"' 20, 
1961,  which  quotes  Mr.  Kennedy  when 
he  was  serving  in  the  Senate: 

I  am  myself  disposed  to  support  the  type 
of  provisions  which  are  contained  in  the 
Simpson-Keogh  bill  I  personally  feel  that 
there  has  been  ample  testimony  from  many 
sources  over  a  long  period  of  time  in  both 
Houses  and  that  it  is  time  to  take  floor  ac- 
tion on  this  legislation.  •  •  •  I  hope  that 
It  win  be  acted  upon  favorably  during  this 
Congre.is. 
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One  of  the  Treasury  Department's 
main  arguments  against  H.R.  10  has 
been  the  revenue  which  would  be  lost  if 
the  bill  is  enacted.  It  was  estimated 
that  the  potential  loss  under  the  House 
version  of  the  bill  would  run  as  high  as 
$358  million  annually.  However,  if  the 
amendments  suggested  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  are  adopted,  this  loss 
would  be  reduced  to  an  estimated  $180 
million  annually,  a  reduction  of  almost 
half,  which  should  certainly  overcome 
much  of  the  Treasury  Department's  ob- 
jection. 

Several  of  the  objections  which  here- 
tofore have  been  raised  to  HJl.  10  have 
also  been  .-satisfied  in  the  present  version 
of  the  bill.  The  objective  of  the  bill  re- 
mains the  same,  but  it  has  been  refined 
in  several  respects. 

Unlike  its  predecessors,  the  bill  now  be- 
fore us  would  permit  self-employed  per- 
sons to  compute  their  contributions  on 
the  basis  of  earned  income  alone.  Ear- 
lier bills  and  the  House  version  of  the 
bill  would  have  allowed  all  income  to  be 
included,  whether  derived  from  invested 
capital  or  personal  services.  The  amend- 
ment alone  is  estimated  to  save  between 
$75  and  $100  million  annually. 

Former  objections  that  the  bill  dis- 
criminated against  the  employees  of 
self-employed  individuals  have  also  been 
met.  All  full-time  employees  with  more 
that  3  years  service  would  now  be 
covered. 

The  committee  amendment  which 
limits  the  amount  of  the  contribution 
which  can  be  deducted  from  taxes  to 
$1,750  annually  constitutes  another  sub- 
stantial saving.  This  limitation  was  not 
contained  in  earlier  bills. 

As  requested  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  bill  contains  additional  restric- 
tions for  retirement  plans  e.'itablished 
by  individuals  who  are  .sole  proprietors 
or  own  more  than  a  10-percent  partner- 
ship interest  in  capital  or  profits.  These 
individuals  are  also  precluded  from  ob- 
taining certain  gift  and  estate  tax  ad- 
vantages which  are  provided  under  the 
present  law  with  respect  to  distributions 
from  qualified  retirement  plans. 

Every  reasonable  effort  has  been  made 
to  keep  the  revenue  loss  at  a  minimum 
and  still  retain  the  essential  features  of 
the  bill.  The  bill  should  certainly  de- 
serve much  wider  support  as  a  result  of 
the  committee's  amendments.  In  view 
of  these  amendments,  I  would  hope  that 
the  Treasury  Department  too  would  now 
see  fit  to  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  bill  on  this 
subject  was  introduced  some  11  years 
ago  in  the  82d  Congress,  and  similar  bills 
have  been  introduced  in  each  succeeding 
Congress.  The  bill  before  us  has  been 
pending  on  the  Senate  Calendar  for  al- 
most a  year.  The  farmers,  professional 
people,  and  small  businessmen  who  are 
so  deserving  of  this  relief  must  not  be 
put  off  any  longer.  Involved  is  a  basic 
question  of  justice  and  f airplay  for  some 
7  to  10  million  American  citizens  who 
would  be  affected  by  the  bill.  Simple 
justice  requires  that  H.R.  10  be  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  10)  was  read  the  third 
time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  I 
should  like  to  make  an  unusual  request, 
which  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  prec- 
edent. In  view  of  the  fact  that  work  is 
piling  up,  I  should  like  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  the  question  of  passage  of 
the  bill. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  has  the  bill  been 
read  the  third  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes;  the 
bill  has  been  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  1  sug- 
gest to  the  majority  leader  that  there  is 
a  sufficient  number  of  Senators  in  the 
Chamber  now  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thought  there 
were  not.    I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  for  saving  me  em- 
barrassment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  quorum  call  may  be  dis- 
peiised  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Bottum]  .  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."    I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MILLER  (when  his  name  was 
called  >.  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett].  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "nay."  I  therefore  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  fMr.  Cannon], 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
EncleI.  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Long),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  iMr. 
Lowg],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  MacnusonI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mrs.  Nettbergir]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 


I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  IMr.  Bible],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  HktkeyI. 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr. 
Symington-]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  IMr. 
Bible],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon]  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Engle],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming IMr.  HicKEY],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  IMr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  IMr.  M'^gnuson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  IMr.  Symington] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Bot- 
tum], the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  .Mr 
C.\SE].  the  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr 
Goldw.ater  ] .  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [  Mr. 
Hickenlooper],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Morton],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Murphy]  are 
necessarily  absent 

The  Senator  from  "Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken]   is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  IMr.  Aiken],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  IMr.  Goldwater],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hickenlooper]. 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mor- 
ton], and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr,  Murphy]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  respective  pairs  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah  iMr.  Bennett]  and  that  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Bottutj]  have  been  previously  an- 
nounced 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  75, 
nays  4.  as  follows: 

[No.  248  Leg.) 
TEAS — 75 


AUott 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Boggs 

Burdick 

Bush 

Butler 

BjTd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W  Va. 

Capehart 

Carlson 

Carroll 

Chavez 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirlcsen 

r>odd 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervlu 

Fong 

Fulbrtght 


Douglas 
Oore 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bottum 

Cannon 

CkM 


Gruenlng 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hill 

Holland 

H  rusk  a 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Jordan.  N  C 


Mundt 

Muskle 

Pas  to  re 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Russell 

Sal  tons  tall 

Scott 


Jordan,  Idaho  Smathers 

Keating  Smith,  Mass 

Kefauver  Smith,  Maine 

Kerr  Sparkman 

Kuchel  Stennlfi 

Long.  Hawaii  Talmadge 

Mansfield  Thurmond 

McCarthy  Tower 

WcClellan  Wiley 

McGee  Williams.  N  J. 

Melcalf  WUUams,  Del. 

Monroney  Yarborough 

Moes  Young,  N  Dak. 

NAYS — 4 

McNamAT*  Morse 


NOT  VOTING — 21 


Kngle 
Oold  water 
Hickenlooper 
Hlckey 
LauBche 
Long,  Mo, 
Long,  La 


MagnuBon 

MlUer 

Morton 

Murphy 

Neub«rger 

Symington 

Young.  Ohio 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  10)  was  passed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 
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Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
(H.R.  10)  be  printed  with  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate;  and  that  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  authorized  to  make  all  necessary 
technical  and  clerical  changes  and  cor- 
rections, including  corrections  in  section, 
subsection,  and  so  forth,  designations, 
and  cross-references  thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments,  request  a  conference  there- 
on with  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Ofl3cer  appointed  Mr.  Byrd  of 
Virginia.  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana, Mr.  Smathers.  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware,  Mr.  Carlson,  and  Mr  Binnett 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


LIST  OF  SECURITIES  HELD  BY  SEN- 
ATOR SCOTT,  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
cluding in  this  statement  a  list  of  secu- 
rities held  by  me.  Most  of  these  were 
inherited  from  my  father  in  1952. 

In  two  instances  I  hold  200  shares  of 
securities  valued  below  $50  a  share,  and 
the  remainder  represent  an  average  be- 
low 100  shares  each. 

My  assets  can  be  reliably  stated  to  be 
less  than  5  percent  of  that  of  my  senior 
colleague. 

The  list  of  securities  is  as  follows: 
U.S.  E  bonds.  Anken  Chemical,  Cham- 
pion Spark  Plug,  Burroughs  Corp.,  Gen- 
eral Motors,  State  of  Israel  bond  issue, 
Simulmatics,  United  States  Steel,  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Fredericksburg,  Capitol 
Hill  Associates,  City  Tavern  Association. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  ask  my 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  how  he  com- 
puted the  5-percent  figure. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  I  stated  that  to  the 
Senate  I  would  have  to  say  that  it  came 
from  various  conversations  with  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Permsylvania  a  year 
or  2  ago. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
my  friend  that  I  believe  his  figure  is 
highly  inaccurate,  but  that  my  state- 
ments to  him  were  accurate. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  My  holdings  are  some- 
what less  than  5  percent  of  those  of  my 
senior  colleague. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Quite  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  did  discuss  this  state- 
ment with  my  senior  colleague  before 
I  made  it,  except  as  to  the  actual  per- 
centage involved. 


SOVIET  ARMS  IN  CUBA 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
first  reports  of  the  aiTival  of  Soviet  arms 
and  so-called  advisers  in  Cuba,  many 
distinguished  Senators,  and  members  of 
the  other  body  as  well,  have  shown  their 


concern  over  our  national  security 
through  lengthy  and  penetrating  anal- 
yses of  the  whole  Cuban  situation.  All 
these  statements  have  been  well-docu- 
mented and  have  raised  questions  to 
which  answers  are  imperative.  In  this 
manner.  Congress  has  truly  underlined 
its  historical  capacity  to  question  and 
examine  administration  policies  and  to 
offer  serious  and  well-thought-out  alter- 
natives. For  taking  such  swift,  yet  per- 
tinent and  well-advised,  action,  everj' 
Senator  and  Congressman  who  has  par- 
ticipated in  the  Cuban  debate  should  be 
highly  commended. 

But  there  are  still  some  who  say  that 
concern  by  Republicans  over  Cuba  is 
guided  solely  by  political  considerations. 
Such  an  analysis  of  the  situation  could 
not  be  further  from  the  truth.  To  be 
sure,  critical  opposition,  due  to  the  na- 
ture of  our  party  system,  is  a  responsi- 
bility of  the  minority  party.  But  this 
in  no  way  prevents  such  opposition  from 
being  an  intelligent  and  constructive 
contribution  to  a  discussion  of  our  Na- 
tion's security.  Critical  opposition  by 
the  minority  is  initiated  by  concern  over 
the  welfare  of  our  country'. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  minority  party 
to  review  the  administration's  policies 
point  by  point,  to  compare  them  with 
the  facts  at  hand,  and  to  list  the  con- 
tradictions and  discrepancies  such  com- 
parison reveals.  This  point  in  summa- 
rized well  in  the  editorial  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Krock  in  today's  New  York  Times.  He 
comments:  "It  is  the  duty  of  the  po- 
litical opposition  to  bring  the  adminis- 
tration's handlin'^  of  the  Cuban  prob- 
lem into  the  area  of  political  debate, 
so  long  as  this  is  done  responsibly.  That, 
not  a  moratorium  of  silence,  will  uphold 
the  democratic  principle  of  the  people's 
right  to  information  on  which  alone  they 
can  base  an  intelligent  conclusion." 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  signifi- 
cant commentary  it  contains  on  partisan 
politics  and  foreign  policy.  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Krock's  edi- 
torial be  reprinted  in  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  an  article  on  the  Cuban 
situation  from  the  Cuban  Student  Di- 
rectorate of  Miami,  Fla. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Roi.E  OK  Partisan  Politics  ik  Forkign 

Policy 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington.  September  6 — Senator 
Mansfield's  expres-sion  of  hope  tliat  the  ad- 
ministration's Cuba  policies  will  be  excluded 
as  an  issue  between  the  major  parties  in  this 
years  poUtlcal  campaign  aims  at  a  goal 
which,  for  several  gixKi  reasons,  is  impossi- 
ble to  attain.  Foremost  among  these  rea- 
sons is  that  foreign  and  domestic  affairs  have 
become  Inseparable  in  the  age  of  the  cold 
war  and  the  contraction  of  the  entire  planet 
into  the  range  of  nuclear  missiles.  The 
gravity  of  the  Cuban  situation  is  a  direct 
product  of  these. 

Until  or  unless,  therefore.  President  Ken- 
nedy shoiild  announce  In  the  course  of  the 
congressional  campaign  that  the  situation  In 
Cuba  endangers  our  national  security,  and 
takes  the  mUltary  countermeasures  such  a 
Judgment  would  require.  It  Is  the  duty  of  the 
politicai  opposition  to  bring  the  administra- 
tion's handling  of  the  Cuban  problem  into 
the  area  of  political  debate,  so  long  as  this 
is  done  responsibly.    That,  not  a  moratorium 


of  silence,  will  uphold  the  democratic  princi- 
ple of  the  people's  right  to  information  on 
which  alone  they  can  base  on  Intelligent 
conclusion. 

What  the  Senate  majority  leader  has  pro- 
posed Is  a  familiar  interpretation  of  the  true 
application  of  bipartisan  foreign  policy  by 
spokesmen  of  the  party  in  power.  For  years 
this  has  been  expres.sed  In  the  slogan  that 
"Politics  stops  at  the  water's  edge,"  but 
conveniently  construed  by  administration 
spokesmen  to  mean  that  criticisms  of  for- 
eign policy  are  improper  and  unpatriotic 
in  an  immediate  contest  for  votes.  Yet  ex- 
cept In  the  lime  of  actual  war  or  a  national 
combat  status  this  Interpretation  has  never 
been  accepted  by  the  party  out  of  power  or 
by  the  American  people  as  a  whole.  And  It 
Is  not  likely  to  be  In  this  year's  campaign. 
If  the  President's  latest  evaluation  of  the 
problem  created  by  the  Soviet  Union's  mili- 
tary aid  program  for  Cuba  endures  that 
long. 

The  late  Senator  Vandenberg,  of  Michigan, 
was  the  principal  agent  In  making  biparti- 
sanship In  foreign  policy  a  postwar  Repub- 
lican precept.  Since  his  death  he  has  been 
cited  repeatedly  by  whichever  was  the  party 
In  power  as  an  advocate  of  the  course  Sena- 
tor Mansfield  has  now  proposed  with  re- 
spect to  Cuba.  The  Republicans  charged 
that  Vandenberg's  bipartisan  principle  was 
violated  by  the  attacks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  as 
the  Democratic  presidential  candidate  of 
1960  on  the  foreign  policies  .and  acts  of  the 
Elsenhower  administration.  Democratic 
campaigners  this  year  can  be  expected  to 
maace  the  same  charge  against  Republican 
candidates  who  assail  this  administration's 
record  in  dealing  with  Cuba. 

vandenberg's  own   DEFI.NmoN 

But  the  Democrats  can  no  more  r»ly  on 
Vandenberg  to  sustain  that  position  than 
the  Republicans  could  in  1360  On  January 
5.  1950.  the  Senator  wrote  the  following 
definition  In  \;s  diary:  "To  me  bipartisan 
foreign  pwllcy  means  a  mutual  effort,  under 
our  indispensable  two-party  system,  to  unite 
our  official  voice  at  the  water's  etige  so  that 
America  speaks  with  maximum  authority 
against  those  who  would  dl'-ide  and  conquer 
us  and  the  free  world.  It  does  not  Involve 
the  remotest  surrender  of  free  debate  in  de- 
termining our  position.  On  the  contrary, 
frank  cooperation  and  free  debate  are  in- 
dispensable to  ultimate  unity.  In  a  word, 
it  simply  seeks  national  security  ahead  of 
parti-san  advantage  Every  foreign  policy 
must  be  totally  debated  •  •  •  and  the 
loyal  opposition  is  under  special  obligation 
to  see  that  this  occurs." 

Vandenberg  emphasized  this  reservation 
even  more  emphatically  In  his  last  diary 
entry,  about  the  middle  of  Februsiry  1950. 
In  noting  the  Inclusion  In  the  "New  State- 
ment of  Republican  Party  Principles'  these 
words  he  had  supplied:  "We  shall  be  vigi- 
lant In  critical  exploration  of  administra- 
tion foreign  policy.  •  •  •  We  offer  the 
American  people  leadership  In  new  efforts 
to  achieve  this  vitai  effort  |to  reverse]  the 
hard  fact  that  though  they  won  the  war 
nearly  5  years  ago  they  have  not  yet  won 
the  peace  " 

And  the  Senator  made  his  own  Harold  E 
Stassen's  complaint  of  the  kind  of  pre- 
actlon  consultation  on  foreign  policy  the 
Republican  leaders  were  getting  from  the 
Truman  admiiusiration — a  comment  ap- 
plicable to  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  of  Cuba: 
"They  never  bring  us  In  before  the  takeoffs, 
Just  after  the  crash  landings." 


[Prom  Cuban   Student   Directorate,    Miami, 
Fla.] 

More  Information  on  the  Landings  of 
Russian  Troops  and  Mu.itary  Equipment 
IN  Cuba — International.  Treaties  That 
Have  Bee.n  Violated  by  These  Events 
The  cargo,  consisting  of  arms  and  mili- 
tary equipment  was  unloaded  at  the  same 
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time  that  the  troops  were  disembarking.  In 
the  majority  of  cases,  the  cargo  was  taken 
and  unloaded  at  the  very  same  base  that  the 

soldiers  and  military  experts  were  stationed. 
At  tliese  bases  the  foreigners  replaced  the 
Cuban  mUltla  and  the  rebe-I  army  who  pre- 
viously occupied  them.  Thus,  military 
strongholds  are  now  under  the  absolute 
control  of  the  foreign,  extracontlnental 
troops. 

Reliable  sources  have  Informed  that  the 
principal  objective  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Paul  Castro's  visit  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  was  to  obtain  military  aid  from 
the  Smo-Sovlet  bloc.  An  agreement  was 
reached  according  to  which  the  Communists 
win  send  to  Cuba  a  total  of  30,000  men  of 
various  nationalities. 

It  is  definitely  known  that  once  the  dis- 
embarkation has  been  completed.  In  the 
center  and  western  part  of  the  Island,  the 
distribution  will  be  as  follows: 

Western  array:   Chinese. 

Central  army  Algerians.  Russians.  Hun- 
garians, and  Czechs. 

Isle  of  Pines  army  Africans  under  the 
command  of  William  Galvez,  from  Cuban 
army. 

The  distribution  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  commanding  posts  of  the  above-men- 
tioned armies  have  been  assigned  officers  of 
the  same  nationality  as  the  respective 
troops. 

Reports  recently  received  contend  that  the 
missile  stations  will  be  finished  In  about  60 
days.  Only  then  are  the  Cubans  planning 
to  announce  officially  Cuba's  adherence  to 
the  Warsaw  Pact,  signed  by  the  Minister  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  Maj.  Raul  Castro,  in  his 
last  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Tliese  events,  that  In  Cuba  are  public 
knowledge,  carried  out  under  the  protection 
of  a  totalitarian  dictatorship  at  the  service 
of  the  power  belonging  to  the  Sino-Soviet 
bloc,  constitute  without  doubt  an  extra- 
continental  Intervention  In  this  hemisphere, 
as  well  as  an  impending  threat  to  its  peace 
and  security.  The  violation  of  the  following 
treaties  Is  manifest  and  obvious. 

The  "Inter-American  Treaty  of  Recipro- 
cal Assistance"  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  1947),  arti- 
cle 6;  the  "Letter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States"  (Bogoti.  1942),  especially 
articles  4  and  25:  the  "Declaration  of  the 
Seventh  Conference  of  Ministers  and  Secre- 
taries of  State"  (Punta  del  Este,  Uruguay, 
1962). 

Consequently,  the  sanctions  foreseen  in 
articles  6  and  8  of  the  Inter-American 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance;  article  30 
of  the  Letter  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can Suites,  and  the  resolution  II  of  the 
Eighth  Foreign  Ministers  Conference,  should 
be  applied  In  the  Cuban  case. 


PRODUCnON  OP  DOCUMENTARY 
EVIDENCE  REQUIRED  IN  CE31- 
TAIN  CIVIL  INVESTIGATIONS- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  167)  to  authorize 
the  Attorney  General  to  compel  *he  pro- 
duction of  documentary  evidence  re- 
quired in  civil  Investigations  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  antitrust  laws,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  The 
report  will  be  read  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  the  report 


(Por  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  July  18,  1962.  p.  13985,  Con- 
gressional Record.! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  an  important  piece  of  legislation, 
which  has  been  recommended  by  the 
President,  the  Attorney  Oenei-al,  and  the 
American  Bar  Association.  In  its  pres- 
ent fonn  there  is  no  objection  to  it. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  secure  certain 
documents  by  way  of  civil  demand  in 
antitrust  cases.  The  present  procedure 
makes  it  necessary  to  convene  a  grand 
Jury  for  another  purpose  and  then  get 
the  documents  m  that  way.  The  bill 
would  alleviate  that  kind  of  procedure. 

The  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  con- 
tained two  provisions  which  have  been 
taken  out  by  the  conference.  One  of 
them  provided  for  a  demand  to  be  made 
on  another  corporation  other  than  the 
one  that  was  under  immediate  antitrust 
investigation.  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives an  amendment  was  adopted 
which  required  that  the  one  on  whom 
the  demand  was  made  must  be  under  in- 
vestigation in  an  antitrust  case. 

Another  House  change  removed  the 
provision  making  information  available 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  as  well 
as  to  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

Personally,  I  thought  these  two  pro- 
visions which  were  taken  out  of  the  bill 
were  important  and  should  not  have  been 
taken  out.  However,  in  order  to  reach 
agreement,  the  Senate  conferees  receded 
and  agreed  to  the  two  House  amend- 
ments. Therefore,  the  report  comes  to 
us  as  the  unanimous  report  of  the  con- 
ferees.   I  move  its  adoption. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  This  matter  had  long 
consideration  in  the  Subcommittee  on 
Monopoly  and  Antitrust  Legislation  and 
was  roundly  considered  by  the  full  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  When  it  went  to  the 
House  the  bill  wEis  modified  by  the  sub- 
committee before  it  finally  came  to  the 
floor  for  action.  The  House  recom- 
mitted the  bill  to  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  With  respect  to  the  one 
amendment  to  which  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has  al- 
luded, we  believe  It  is  in  good  form,  and 
we  urge  concurrence  in  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
conferees,  in  deciding  to  uphold  the  ac- 
tion of  the  House  in  limiting  the  inves- 
tigatory powers  contained  in  the  bill, 
focused  their  attention  at  great  length 
on  this  limitation.  In  my  judgment,  and 
apparently  in  the  judgment  of  the  House 
and  of  the  conference  committee,  the 
action  was  sound  and  very  much  to  be 
desired.  Othei^ise.  there  would  have 
been  vested  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice a  power  to  ramble  virtually  at  will 
into  the  confidential  records  of  any  busi- 
ness corporation.  That  would  not  have 
served  the  purpose  for  which  the  bill  is 
designed.  I  am  pleased  that  the  section 
was  inserted,  and  I  believe  the  bill  is 
the  sounder  for  it. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report 

The  report  was  agreed  on. 


MILLIONS  OF  AMERICANS  MO\-E 
INTO  OPEN  FIELD— HUNTII-JG 
AREAS  NEEDED  MORE  AND  MORE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
C  R.  Gutermuth,  the  distinguished  vice 
president  of  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute  of  Washington,  DC,  and  a 
leader  of  wildlife  conservation  in 
America,  said  in  the  September  19G2 
article  in  the  American  Rifleman : 

Out  of  the  cumulative  experiences  of  past 
generations  of  American  sportsmen,  tliere 
has  emerged  the  composite  hunter  of  1962. 
He  comes  from  no  particular  walk  of  life, 
since  hunting  Is  one  of  the  most  cosmopc>U- 
tan  sports.  Tlie  next  hunter  you  meet  in 
the  field  may  be  a  bank  president  or  a  day 
laborer,  a  shop  clerk  or  a  corporation  execu- 
tive— it  u  diCirult  to  dlsUnguUh  one  from 
the  other  In  field  clothea. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  an  increasing  responsibility  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  composite  hunter 
of  1962,  as  well  as  the  needs  of  his  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren.  We  aie  taking 
some  steps  in  that  direction. 

Por  example,  a  1961  act  cleared  the 
way  for  use  of  $105  million  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury  to  buy  wet  lands  for  water- 
fowl. The  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission  has  set  forth 
recommendations  to  help  create  game 
areas.  An  agreement  has  been  made 
by  the  Departments  of  Interior  and  De- 
fense to  open  and  develop  land  around 
Federal  reservoirs  for  recreation  and 
wildlife. 

One  of  the  facts  which  I  regard  as 
most  significant  is  the  statement  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  51 
million  fewer  acres  will  be  needed  in 
crop  production  in  the  United  States 
by  1980.  This  is  despite  the  certain 
increase  in  population. 

Opening  up  of  this  unused  cropland 
for  recreational  purposes  can  be  a  goal 
worthy  of  a  forward-looking  govern- 
ment, concerned  for  the  needs  of  the 
people. 

There  are  many  areas  where  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  work  in  concert 
with  States  to  help  provide  more  recre- 
ational facilities,  particularly  in  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  camping,  boating,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  Gutermuth  has  performed  a  great 
service  by  his  article  "Public  Hunting  in 
America."  from  an  address  he  dehvered 
at  the  NRA  annual  meetings  in  Wash- 
ington, DC.  earlier  this  year.  C.  R. 
Gutermuth's  40  years  of  work  in  con- 
servation and  wildlife  management 
qualifies  him  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
authorities  in  America.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTBuc  Hunting  in  America 
(By  C    R    Gutermuth) 

Oddly,  In  this  land  of  abundance,  we  have 
been  showered  too  abundantly  with  explana- 
tions of  why  public  hunting  Is  doomed,  why 
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It  Is  falling  Into  disfavor  with  landowners. 
and  why  It  is  destined  to  become  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

Why  should  people  be  saying  that  public 
hunting  Is  doomed  when  it  is  among  the 
top  outdoor  sports? 

Personally,  I  do  not  think  we  are  faced 
with  any  insurmountable  obstacles.  There 
are  some  trouble  spots,  to  be  sure.  But  they 
are  few  In  number  and  can  be  solved  if 
sportsmen  can  be  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
public  hunting,  like  many  other  sports,  con- 
tinually is  besieged  by  changing  factors. 

People  who  want  to  hunt  today  and  want 
their  children  to  hunt  tomorrow  must  resist 
being  overwhelmed  by  these  difficulties. 
They  must  single  them  out,  evaluate  their 
true  threat,  and  move  to  correct  or  conteract 
them  wherever  necessary. 

Hunting  in  America  has  gone  through  sev- 
eral phases  None  can  be  outlined  in  sharply 
etched  lines;  each  has  been  like  a  wave 
sweeping  across  the  Nation  in  response  to 
deep-lying  social  and  economic  forces  in  the 
American  culture  Every  one  has  left  a 
heritage  of  experience  that  affects  the  think- 
ing and  behavior  of  the  modern  hunter. 

The  first  was  the  pioneer  phase  that  rolkd 
west  of  the  Appalachians  shortly  after  the 
American  Revolution,  reached  the  Rockies 
before  1900,  and  whose  backwash  still  can 
be  seen,  just  subsiding,  in  arctic  Ala-ska  and 
northern  Canada  Hunting  then  was  a  ne- 
cessity of  life,  with  the  survival  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  sometimes  of  whole  settlements 
depending  upon  the  skill  of  the  hunter  Our 
heritage  from  this  phase  was  a  concept  of 
hunting  rights  entirely  different  from  that 
found  in  most  European  countries,  where  the 
game  belongs  to  the  landowner  as  fully  as 
do  his  sheep,  cattle,  and  poultry.  In  Ameri- 
ca, the  ownership  of  the  game,  until  reduced 
to  possession  by  an  individual,  is  vested  in 
the  commonwealth.  This  is  an  extension 
of  English  law,  based  upon  the  Magna 
Carta:  but  in  this  country  it  was  solidified 
against  the  anvil  of  the  American  frontier. 
The  point  is  basic  to  any  consideration  of 
hunting  today  and  in  the  foreseeable  future 

A  second  phase  began  as  soon  as  the 
frontier  ga«ve  way  to  a  rural  economy  based 
upon  permanent  settlements  and  specialized 
skills  It  was  at  this  point  that  sport  hunt- 
ing first  began  to  emerge  A  man  no  longer 
had  to  hunt  for  meat,  but  if  he  cared  to  do 
so.  or  if  he  wished  to  hunt  for  sport,  there 
were  practically  no  restrictions.  There  were 
almost  no  game  laws,  and  those  that  did 
exist  were  little  enforced,  if  at  all,  and  there 
was  an  abundance  of  open,  undeveloped  land 
to  absorb  the  Insignificant  hunting  pressure. 
Good  hunting  could  be  found  on  the  edge  of 
towns,  posted  property  was  almost  unheard 
of,  and  farmers  were  tolerant  of  the  few 
hunters  who  tramped  across  their  fields  each 
fall. 

It  was  during  this  second  phase  that  the 
concept  of  free  hunting  actually  came  into 
being  We  talk  much  of  free  hunting  today. 
but  during  the  early  1800's  it  really  was  free. 
both  of  restrictions  and  of  expense,  other 
than  the  cost  of  basics — powder,  shot,  and 
horse  transportation. 

A  third  phase  began  soon  after  the  turn  of 
the  century.  The  automobile  age  changed 
everything  in  America,  and  the  institution  of 
public  hunting  was  not  spared  its  influence 

Before  1900  most  people  in  the  middle  class 
had  not  been  able  to  afford  the  pleasures  of 
hunting  The  workweek  was  6  days,  from 
9  to  12  hours  each  day  Except  for  rural 
residents  who  could  steal  a  day  or  a  few 
hours  from  their  chores,  sport  hunting  was 
a  luxury  enjoyed  by  the  well-to-do.  a  pastime 
for  youngsters,  and  sometimes  a  necessity 
for  the  very  poor  The  great  masses  of  the 
middle  class  never  had  time  to  enjoy  hunt- 
ing until  the  machine  age  liberated  them 
from  economic  drudgery  and  gave  them,  in 
the    mass-produced    automobile,    a   mobility 


and  leisure  that  their  fathers  scarcely  could 
have  visualized. 

CONCEPTS    UPSET 

This  mechanization  upset  all  of  the  earlier 
concepts  of  public  hunting,  especially  near 
cities.  In  earlier  times,  a  farmer  glancing 
out  from  his  milkshed  might  have  seen  two 
or  three  hunters  on  his  land  In  the  course  of 
a  week,  and  he  usually  knew  who  they  were. 
After  the  development  of  the  automobile,  he 
was  confronted  with,  what  seemed  to  him,  an 
army  of  strangers,  many  of  whom  had  little 
conception  of  rural  courtesy,  and  some  of 
whom  were  surly  and  handled  firearms  care- 
lessly. The  farmer  fell  back  on  his  age-old 
rights  and  posted  his  property,  an  act  that 
squeezed  the  displitced  hunters  over  on  the 
lands  of  more  tolerant  neighbors  who  already 
were  overburdened  with  uninvited  gruests. 
Other  shooters  sought  out  the  remaining  un- 
developed lands  that  were  shrinking  rapidly 
under  the  expansion  of  the  human  popula- 
tion. 

Game  populations  also  suffered  under  the 
mounting  hunting  pressures,  and  It  soon  be- 
came obvious  that  some  form  of  rationing 
would  be  required  to  spread  the  supply 
among  the  growing  number  of  hunters  and 
to  carry  a  breeding  stock  through  to  spring. 
From  this  came  the  closed  season,  the  bag 
limit,  the  outlawing  of  unsportsmanlike 
hunting  practices,  and  the  end  of  market 
sh(X5ting  All  of  these  reforms  had  been  tried 
in  several  States,  but  they  did  not  receive 
general  acceptance  until  well  into  the  20th 
century. 

Before  1900,  most  of  the  States  relied  upon 
the  local  and  counter  police  to  enforce  their 
game  laws  The  officers  usually  were  too 
preoccupied  with  problems  in  town  to  do 
much  patrolling  in  woods  and  fields.  This 
finally  led  to  the  appointment  of  special 
law-enforcement  staffs  under  the  authority 
of  State  game  and  fish  commissioners. 
Game  wardens  originally  were  paid  from  a 
share  of  fines  levied  against  violators,  but 
flagrant  abuses  under  that  system  soon 
caused  most  States  to  put  their  officers  on 
a  salaried  basis.  To  pay  the  expense  of  these 
officers,  a  direct  tax,  in  the  form  of  the 
hunting  license,  was  levied  against  the 
sportsman 

This  was  another  significant  development. 
It  gave  the  hunter  a  financial  stake  In  the 
wildlife  resources  that  was  shared  by  no 
other  segment  of  the  public.  If  It  had  been 
decided  that  State  game  commissions  should 
have  been  financed  from  general  funds,  the 
story  of  modern  wildlife  management  might 
have  been  different. 

The  Federal  Government  entered  the  pic- 
ture in  1900  with  the  passage  of  the  Lacey 
Act,  which,  among  other  things,  prohibited 
the  interstate  shipment  of  game  taken  in 
violation  of  State  laws.  It  elevated  the  Bu- 
reau of  Biological  Survey,  the  forerunner 
of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  to  an 
enforcement  agency  and  laid  the  groundwork 
for  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  of  1916.  which 
firmly  established  the  position  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  Federal  Government  In  wildlife 
affairs. 

From  pure  law  enforcement,  the  various 
State  agencies  branched  out  with  more  posi- 
tive programs  designed  to  increase  rather 
than  merely  save  wildlife.  This  was  spurred 
by  sportsmen  who  had  found  that  protec- 
tion alone  was  not  enough  to  assure  a  dally 
bag  of  the  kind  to  which  the  hunters  of 
those  days  were  accustomed. 

GAME    FARMS    ESTABLISHED 

Inspired  by  the  success  of  the  rlngnecked 
pheasant  Introduction  In  Oregon  shortly 
after  1881.  some  States  established  game 
farms  to  extend  the  range  of  the  newcomer. 
Many  were  successful,  and  artiflcial  propa- 
gation was  shifted  to  native  species  in  an 
effort  to  supplement  breeding  stocks.  That 
trlal-and-error   process   wasted   both   money 


and  effort.  Pen-raised  quail  were  dumped 
into  coverts  already  filled  with  quail;  elabo- 
rate and  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made 
to  raise  ruffed  grouse;  pheasants  and  chuker 
partridges  were  released  far  and  wide,  and 
most  of  them  disappeared  almost  as  soon  as 
they  left  the  delivery  crates. 

To  protect  the  game  still  further,  vermin 
control  programs  were  promoted,  and  boun- 
ty payments.  Initiated  originally  to  protect 
livestock,  were  made  for  all  conceivable  ene- 
mies of  game  birds  and  mammals.  The 
buck  law  was  initiated  as  a  cure-all  in  deer 
management.  Winter  feeding  of  wildlife 
was  advocated,  and  set  the  table  for  preda- 
tors and  pestilence. 

These  simple,  direct  approaches  were  ac- 
cepted avidly  by  the  sportsmen.  They  were 
things  that  the  people  could  do  themselves 
to  help  increase  the  game  supply.  Organ- 
izations and  Individuals  threw  themselves 
into  the  task,  raising  and  releasing  game, 
feeding  birds,  and  shooting  hawks  and 
crows.  When  those  methods  failed  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  results,  the  sportsmen  often 
urged  their  legislatures  to  reduce  their  own 
hunting  privileges  with  closed  seasons,  re- 
duced bag  limits,  and  other  restrictions. 

All  of  the  above  needs  to  be  known  to 
gauge  where  we  are  and  where  we  are  going. 
Actually,  this  latter  phase  in  the  develop- 
ment of  American  hunting  consolidated  the 
moral  and  financial  responsibility  of  the 
sportsmen  toward  the  wildlife  they  hunted. 
Those  of  you  in  my  age  bracket  who  did 
much  of  your  early  hunting  during  that 
period  will  remember  it  with  nostalgia.  The 
antagonism  of  landowners  toward  hunters 
that  characterized  its  opening  years  was  al- 
leviated considerably  by  educational  pro- 
grams sparked  by  the  leading  sportsmen's 
magazines  and  by  national  sportsmen's 
organizations  like  the  Old  American  Game 
Protective  Association  and  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America.  Those  private  efforts 
were  bolstered  by  liaison  work  and  active 
campaigning  by  the  State  fish  and  game 
departments,  and,  as  soon  as  the  earlier  con- 
flicts had  been  resolved,  there  was  plenty  of 
elbow  room  for  all. 

That  was  a  period  of  liberal  open  seasons 
and  bag  limits,  and  of  self-sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  sportsmen.  Every  hunter  thought 
that  he  knew  exactly  what  should  be  done 
to  increase  the  supply  of  game,  and  there 
were  few  wildlife  biologists  to  disillusion 
him. 

What  might  be  called  the  modern  phase  of 
American  hunting  began  about  1933.  when 
Aldo  Leopold  published  his  book,  "Game 
Management,"  and  brought  Into  existence  an 
entirely  new  approach  toward  wildlife  pro- 
duction. His  theory,  based  on  the  reproduc- 
tive characteristics  of  the  wildlife  species  in 
relation  to  the  natural  environment,  upset 
completely  many  of  the  old  Ideas  and  prac- 
tices that  had  been  so  popular  in  the  past. 
It  accounted  for  the  failures  of  many  re- 
stocking efforts  and  of  artificial  feeding.  If 
the  environment,  or  habitat,  was  not  suit- 
able, Leopold  said.  It  was  useless  to  try  to 
Introduce  birds  through  stocking  If  local 
covers  already  were  filled  to  capacity  with 
wild  cottontails,  it  was  wasteful  to  try  to 
Increase  the  population  still  further  by 
dumping  additional  half-tame  rabbits.  The 
way  to  increase  wild  creatures  was  to  expand 
the  habitat,  and  the  natural  reproduction  of 
the  native  populations  would  occupy  It 
fully. 

This  theory  was  accepted  by  most  of  the 
State  agencies,  and  it  formed  the  basis  for 
modern  wildlife  management  Many  sports- 
men also  accepted  the  new  concept,  even 
though  watching  pheasants  fly  from  a  re- 
lease box  had  been  a  more  satisfying  experi- 
ence that  planting  multiflora  hedges  and 
waiting  for  results.  In  some  States,  how- 
ever, the  administrators  found  themselves 
saddled  with  firmly  established  bounty  pay- 
ments, game  farms,  and  buck  laws,  all  lega- 
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cies  from  earlier  days  that  they  willingly 
would  have  discarded  In  favor  of  the  new 
and  more  modern  practices. 

In  1937,  Congress  enacted  the  Ptttman- 
Robertson  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restora- 
tion Act  and.  in  so  doing,  provided  the  most 
useful  tool  yet  devised  for  augmenting  wild- 
life. It  allocated  the  11  percent  excise  tax 
on  sporting  arms  and  ammunition  to  the 
States  under  a  formula  baaed  on  both  the 
land  area  and  numl>er  of  huntirig  licensee 
sold  in  each  State  With  the  required  1  to 
3  matching  funds  from  State  game  depart- 
ments. Pi  ttman -Robertson  provided  the 
money  to  do  such  remarkable  things  as  ac- 
celerate the  return  of  deer  hunting  in  many 
E.istern  State.'s.  greatly  expand  the  numbers 
and  range  of  the  pronghorn  antelope  in  the 
West,  and  make  the  chukar  partridge  a  rela- 
tively common  game  bird  in  areas  too  dry 
to  support  native  sjaecles  It  provided  pub- 
lic shcx^ting  areas  and  refut^es  and  developed 
much  information  on  wildlife  diseases,  food 
habits,  and  habitat  needs  Without  Pltt- 
man-Robertson  aid.  hunting  definitely  would 
be  much  le.ss  rewarding  today 

SPECIAL     LICENSES     AND     PEKMITS 

Three  years  earlier,  in  1934,  Congress  had 
passed  the  Migratory  Bird  Hunting  Stamp 
Act,  which  provided  funds  for  the  establish- 
ment of  waterfowl  refuges  directly  from  the 
pockets  of  the  wlldfowlers.  As  an  outgrowth 
of  the  st^imp  Idea,  many  States  began  to  re- 
quire sjjeclal  hunting  licenses  and  permits, 
in  addition  to  their  general  licenses,  usually 
earmarking  the  proceeda  for  projects  to 
assist  the  species  for  which  the  permit  was 
required.  Nebraska,  for  example,  require* 
upland  bird  hunters  to  purchiise  a  special 
stamp,  and  a  number  of  States  have  stamps 
or  special  big-game  licenses.  Virginia  re- 
quires a  u^e  stamp  of  all  htmters  on  the 
national  forests  within  Its  borders  the  rev- 
enue being  used  for  habital  Improvement  on 
the  Federal  lands  under  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

Out  of  the  cumulative  experiences  of  past 
generations  of  American  sportsmen  there 
has  emerged  the  composite  hunter  of  1962. 
He  comes  from  no  particular  walk  of  life, 
since  hunting  is  one  of  the  most  cosmopoli- 
tan sports.  The  next  hunter  you  meet  In  the 
field  may  be  a  bank  president  or  a  day  labor- 
er, a  shop  clerk  ur  a  corporation  executive — 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  the 
other  in  field  clothes. 

The  composite  hunter  has  definite  prej- 
udices and  strong  beliefs  that  come  direct- 
ly from  the  past.  He  feels  that  he  has  a 
proprietary  interest  In  the  game  that  he 
hunts,  and  a  moral  responsibility  for  its  per- 
petuation. Because  he  buys  a  hunting  li- 
cense, he  considers  himself  a  shareholder  in 
the  State  game  agency  and  entitled  to  a 
voice  In  Its  affairs. 

To  the  State  game  administrators,  he 
sometimes  Is  a  problem  since  he  often  be- 
comes Impatient  with  modern,  scientifically 
sound  wildlife  management.  Due  to  the 
conditioning  that  he  or  his  father  received 
in  the  old  days,  when  grone  management  was 
looked  upon  as  a  much  simpler  problem,  he 
frequently  is  distrustful  of  the  trained 
scientist  who  opposes  buck  laws,  stocking, 
bounty  payments,  and  the  other  discrrdlted 
cure-alls  of  the  past.  While  he  would  like  to 
hunt  more  than  he  does,  he  is  ultracon- 
servatlve  toward  the  liberalization  of  game 
laws.  If  a  longer  season  or  a  larger  bag 
limit  Is  proposed,  he  immediately  fears  that 
It  will  exterminate  the  game.  Yet  he  is 
equally  critical  of  the  authorities  when  they 
must  curtail  hunting  privileges  In  the  face 
of  real  necessity. 

He  Is  suspicious  of  nonhuntlng  nature 
groups,  although  in  the  off-season  he  may 
enjoy  wildlife  photography  or  nature  study 
himself.  As  .ong  as  he  pays  the  required 
license  fees  and  keep>8  within  the  legal  re- 
Btrlctlons.   he    considers   both   free   hunting 


and  the  right  to  bear  arms  to  be  his  birth- 
right as  an  American  cltlsjen. 

Do  not  misinterpret  this  analysis  "Hie 
composite  hunter  of  today  is  net  the  killer 
that  some  writers  picture;  he  represents  a 
cross  section  of  society.  As  an  average  citi- 
zen he  has  some  of  the  good  features  and 
the  bad  of  the  typical  American.  The  av- 
erage hunter  Is  honest,  law  abiding,  and  con- 
cerned over  the  future  of  his  favorite  sport, 
R.'-.d,  whenever  he  can  be  shown  a  clear  need, 
he  is  willing  to  make  sacrifices  to  assure  its 
continuation. 

Now  then,  with  all  this  background,  what 
Is  In  store  for  the  hunter?  We  know  that 
he  Is  moving  very  swiftly  Into  a  future  that 
he  must  share  with  200  million  other  Ameri- 
cans whose  food,  commerce,  and  residential 
requirements  must  be  met.  The  question 
that  we  mu^t  ask  ourselves.  In  all  serlous- 
nese,  is  whether  there  will  be  room  for  hunt- 
ing in  the  America  of  tomorrow. 

I.  for  one.  am  not  as  pessimistic  about  the 
future  as  some  others  who  have  explored  this 
subject  in  recent  years.  People  have  been 
predicting  the  Imminent  end  of  sport  hunt- 
ing for  the  last  half  century.  Still,  In  many 
respects,  hunting  Is  better  today  than  ever 
before  The  dark  spot  In  the  picture  is  in 
vaterfowl  hunting  since  It  depends  upon  a 
specialized  type  of  habitat  which  is  under 
heavy  attack  from  economic  and  other  forces, 
inclviding  the  weather;  but  deer  and  elk 
hunting,  and  many  types  of  upland  game 
shooting,  are  much  better  in  some  places  than 
they  have  been  for  some  year  past. 

MAJOS    PKOBLEM    OF    FTTimE 

The  major  problem  of  the  future  will  be 
space  in  which  to  hunt,  not  a  shortage  of 
game.  Commercial  shooting  preserves  and 
private  and  leased  hunting  areas  will  assure 
many  of  the  people  of  places  to  hunt  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  Public  shooting  grounds 
will  take  care  of  loads  of  others.  Shooting 
preserves  are  going  to  plan  an  even  more  Im- 
portant role  in  the  future  scheme  of  things, 
not  only  in  providing  their  patrons  with 
places  to  shoot,  but  In  absorbing  hunting 
pressure  that  otherwise  would  be  forced  upon 
open  lands,  especially  around  metropolitan 
centers.  The  States  should  be  doing  more. 
however,  to  require  the  highest  possible 
quality  and  standards  for  shooting  preserves 

There  are  many  reasons  to  believe  that 
there  always  will  be  lots  of  places  to  shoot  a 
gtin  at  something  other  than  clay  pigeons 
and  paper  targets.  Basic  laws  already  on  the 
Federal  statute  books  provide  machinery  for 
cojMng  with  some  future  wildlife  problems. 
The  Duck  Stamp  Act  probably  has  saved 
several  species  of  waterfowl  during  the  pres- 
ent crisis  by  providing  funds  for  essential 
refuges.  A  1961  act  authorized  an  advance 
of  $105  minion  from  the  U.S  Treasury  to 
buy  wet  lands  for  waterfowl.  The  staggering 
accomplishments  under  the  previously  men- 
tioned Pi ttman -Robertson  Federal  Aid  Act 
have  been  responsible  for  doubling  the  range 
and  numbers  of  several  species  of  wildlife 
that  might  otherwise  have  become  museum 
pieces.  The  act  has  provided  huntable  wild- 
life In  areas  where  no  game  populations 
existed  before  and  has  developed  a  backlog 
of  Information  and  techniques  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  work. 

Secondly,  there  have  been  a  number  of 
Federal  directives  and  proposals  in  recent 
months  that,  if  translated  into  action,  w'll 
open  much  now-closed  acreage  to  public 
hunting  and  assure  the  preservation  of  wild- 
life and  recreational  lands.  Some  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Comm^lon  will  help  to 
stimulate  more  ■widespread  support  for  the 
establishing  of  additional  game  management 
areas  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  De- 
partments of  Interior  and  Defense  recently 
agreed  to  open  and  develop  the  land  around 
Federal  reservoirs   for   maximum  recreation 


and  wildlife  production.  This  new  agree- 
ment reversed  a  detrimental  policy  that  was 
fuiopted  several  years  ago.  and  will  provide 
innumerable  public  benefits. 

Another  sweeping  directive  from  the  Pen- 
tagon ordered  the  commanders  of  all  mili- 
tary installations  to  work  out  wUdiile  man- 
agement and  public  recreation  programs  in 
cooperatio.n  with  State  conservation  depart- 
ments. Tlie  new  policy  almost  completely 
reverses  the  previous  situation,  and  the 
sjwrtsmen  should  make  sure  it  is  imple- 
mented. 

Both  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Manapement,  which  between 
them  control  nearlv  400  million  acres  of  the 
most  importar^t  and  extensive  public  hunting 
gr  ..unds  In  the  Nation,  are  striving  to 
broaden  their  recreational  programs.  Some 
access  roads  are  being  built  to  distribute 
hunting  pressure  st.d  to  open  lnriCC€>sslb;e 
portions  of  the  lands  Steps  also  are  being 
taken  to  secure  access  rights  to  the  national 
forests  and  public  domain  across  intervening 
private  lands.  This  thorny  problem  blocks 
hunting  access  to  millions  of  acres  of  Federal 
lands. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  made  the 
startling  d  sclosure  recently.  In  announcing 
a  new  farm  program,  that  51  million  fewer 
acres  will  be  needed  in  crop  production  by 
1980.  He  urged  Congress  to  authorize  new 
programs  to  give  farmers  technical  and 
financial  assistance  In  devoting  the  acreage 
to  wildlife  and  recreation.  He  wants  lands 
now  devoted  to  the  wasteful  and  needless 
production  of  surplus  crops  used  to  provide 
two  products  for  which  there  appear  to  be 
unlimited   demand — wildlife  and   recreation. 

This  thinking,  which  was  unheard  of  on 
the  national  level  only  10  years  ago,  means 
tliat  we  are  on  a  frontier  of  considerable 
im.portance  to  the  hunter  and  recreationlst 
Private  lands  provide  most  of  the  upland 
game  and  a  goodly  portion  of  the  big-game 
hunting  opportunity,  and  if  this  new  agri- 
cultural thinking  is  put  into  law  and  Im- 
plemented, we  have  the  pleasant  prospect  of 
getting  millions  of  acres  of  better  grade  wild- 
life habitat. 

Many  promising  things  also  ar»  being  done 
en  the  State  level.  Nearly  all  of  the  con- 
servation departments  of  the  Eastern  and 
Midwestern  States,  where  the  need  is  most 
urgent,  have  Initiated  programs  designed  to 
assure  the  sportsman  of  more  places  to  hurt. 
These  programs  vary  from  outright  purchase 
to  long-term  leasing 

New  'York,  Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania 
pioneered  this  work  many  years  ago  and, 
among  them,  they  acquired  millions  of  acres 
of  land  whwe  the  sportsman  is  welcome. 
It  Is  unfortunate  that  more  States  did  not 
follow  their  lead  In  acquiring  large  tracts 
of  tax-delinquent  and  submarginal  land 
when  it  was  available  for  next  to  nothing 
during  the  depression  years.  In  spite  of  the 
handicap  of  rising  land  costs,  however,  many 
of  the  States  are  making  excellent  progress 
lii  this  field 

Several  States — California  New  Tork,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  Jersey,  and  Wis- 
consin— are  going  all  out  now  on  the  acqui- 
sition of  recreational  lands  California,  since 
1947,  has  allocated  US  million  In  State  nari- 
mutuel  funds  to  wildlife  projects,  including 
land  acquisition  for  public  hunting  New 
York  recently  embarked  on  a  far-reaching 
program  of  recreational  land  acquisition  fi- 
nanced by  a  $75  million  bond  Issue  Wiscon- 
sin just  launched  a  $50  million  program  of 
a  similar  nature  to  be  financed  by  the  ear- 
marking of  a  1  cent  tax  on  cigarettes  Penn- 
sylvania's Ijegislature  has  tentatively  ap- 
proved a  $70  million  program  Other  States 
are  watching  with  interest,  and  more  pro- 
grams undoubtedly  will  follow.  Much  of 
this  land  will  be  open  to  hunting,  and  will  be 
of  good  quality. 
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OTHER    WAYS    DEVISED 

Some  States,  which  have  not  yet  obtained 
adequate  funds  for  such  elaborate  programs, 
have  devised  other  ways  of  ojjening  new  areas 
to  hunters.  The  posting  of  safety  zones 
around  dwellings,  occupied  buildings,  and 
working  areas  on  farms  has  opened  much 
previously  closed  land  to  hunting.  Surveys 
have  shown  that  many  farmers  are  more 
concerned  with  being  relieved  of  nuisance 
and  hazard  problems  associated  with  hunting 
tnan  In  obtaining  supplementary  incomes, 
especially  on  the  smaller  farms  in  the  East- 
ern States.  Special  attention  usually  is 
given  to  the  lands  of  cooperating  farmers 
by  conservation  officers.  Massachusetts  has 
employed  this  system  with  considerable 
effect,  and  a  number  of  States  have  adopted 
modifications  of  the  same  plan.  Nearly  the 
same  principle  has  been  developed  into  a 
national  program  by  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America. 

Many  States  also  have  produced  good  hunt- 
ing by  various  means  in  areas  where  little 
hunting  existed  before,  especially  on  State 
forests,  State  parks,  and  other  public  prop- 
erty. In  cooperation  with  State  foresters,  the 
game  agencies  have  broken  up  large  blocks 
of  unproductive  wildlife  cover  by  bulldozing 
or  controlled  burning  and  have  planted  the 
strips  to  grasses,  fruit-producing  shrubs,  and 
other  wildlife  foods.  Fire  lanes,  powerlines. 
and  other  required  clearings  have  been 
treated  similarly 

RECOVERY      R.\TE     IMPROVED 

Massachusetts  does  this  and  has  added  an 
Interesting  frill,  borrowed  from  commercial 
shooting  preserve  operators.  As  a  marginal 
pheasant  State.  It  has  been  under  pressure 
from  organized  sportsmen  to  continue  game- 
farm  production,  even  though  studies  have 
proved  that,  under  norma!  stocking  proced- 
ures, only  1  pheasant  in  each  10  bagged 
was  pen  raised  The  game-farm  birds  now 
are  released  during  the  hunting  season  on 
food  patches  bulldozed  and  planted  on  State 
forests,  and  the  recovery  of  the  birds  has 
been  high.  This  is  an  imaginative  and  pro- 
ductive use  of  resources  that  heretofore  had 
been  wasted  The  areas  also  receive  a  high 
degree  of  successful  use  by  rabbit,  quail, 
grouse,  and  deer  hunters 

These  are  practices  that  can  be  used  in 
other  States  to  provide  better  hunting  and  U) 
assure  more  sportsmen  of  places  to  hunt 
There  are  many  other  methods  already  being 
tried  by  other  States  that  should  be  adopted 
el.se  where 

The  States  and  the  Federal  Government, 
however,  cannot  do  the  whole  Job.  The 
sportsman  must  do  a  great  deal  more  than 
merely  purchase  the  required  hunting  li- 
censes and  permits  to  help  himself  to  better 
hunting  in  the  future. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  that  he 
can  do  is  to  make  a  real  effort  to  understand 
the  basic  principles  of  modern  wildlife  man- 
agement Nearly  all  of  the  States  are  han- 
dicapped m  attempts  to  provide  better  hunt- 
ing by  misguided  public  sentiment,  stem- 
ming usually  from  sportsmen's  groups.  The 
public  often  insists  that  bounty  payments  be 
continued,  even  though  professional  wlld- 
liie  oplninn  is  nearly  unanimous  in  stating 
that  bounties  are  a  waste  of  funds  The  mil- 
lions of  dollars  that  are  spent  on  bounties 
could  be  used  profitably  for  the  purchase  and 
development  of  wildlife  lands.  Many  States 
still  are  saddled  with  costly  and  wasteful 
game- farm  programs,  at  a  time  when  the 
squandered  money  should  be  put  to  better 
use 

Some  State  departments  also  are  slow  to 
realize  the  challenges  and  opportunities  of 
the  1960'8.  It  IS  up  to  the  sportsmen  to  in- 
sist upon  the  initiation  of  programs  and 
practices  that  look  to  the  future  of  hunting. 

Except  for  the  pressures  brought  to  bear 
on  game  commissions  and  Suite  legislatures. 
many  hunting  regulations  could  be  liberal- 
ized greatly,  providing  much  additional  sport 


for  more  hunters  Deer  are  almost  univer- 
sally underharvested,  but  many  States  arc 
forced  to  adhere  to  rigid  buck  laws  or  to 
have  such  limited  antlerless  deer  seasons 
that  many  animals  are  wasted  through  dis- 
ease and  winter  starvation.  Most  States 
easily  could  expand  their  deer  seasons,  which 
would  distribute  hunting  pressure  over  a 
longer  period  of  time  and  break  up  concen- 
trations of  hunters  that  lead  to  hazardous 
hunting  conditions. 

Instead  of  that,  ill-advised  efforts  by  both 
sportsmen  and  legislators  in  some  States  have 
succeeded  In  taking  the  regulatory  powers 
for  the  opening  and  closing  of  seasons  away 
from  the  flsh  and  game  departments  and 
handing  the  control  or  veto  power  to  county 
boards,  and  you  know  what  happens. 
County  supervisors  are  not  equipped  to  make 
the  necessary  checks,  investigations,  and  de- 
terminations, so  you  get  political  decisions. 

The  same  problem  of  underharvest  applies 
to  many  small-game  species  in  a  lot  of 
States,  because  unrealistic  regulations  have 
been  adopted  by  game  departments  to  satisfy 
r)verccnservatlve  sportsmen.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  in  those  States  where  sports- 
men became  aroused  because  the  Federal 
Government  found  it  necessary  to  restrict 
duck  hunting  there  are  few  shooters  who  get 
incensed  about  the  chronic  failure  to  harvest 
available  quail,  grouse,  rabbits,  squirrels,  and 
other  resident  species. 

WHAT  THE    HUNTER   CAN   DO 

Hunters  can  do  a  great  deal  to  provide 
additional  sport.  For  one  thing,  they  can 
seek  out  areas  away  from  the  crowds  where 
huiiting  pressures  are  light.  This  requires 
some  effort,  but  less  than  most  sportsmen 
seem  to  realize.  On  the  opening  day  of  the 
deer  season.  It  is  common  to  see  cars  lined 
up  almost  bumper  to  bumper  along  woods 
roads  with  so-called  huntera  standing 
around  waiting  for  the  deer  to  come  out. 
The  few  who  venture  a  mile  or  so  from  the 
roads  rarely  see  another  hunter  outside  their 
own  party,  and  they  are  the  ones  who 
usually  drag  in  a  deer  before  dark.  A  lot 
of  small -game  hunters  are  following  the  same 
practice.  Joining  the  crowds  along  the  main 
roads  while  hunting  areas  in  the  back  coun- 
try go  almost  untapped. 

The  individual  hunter  can  help  to  main- 
tain his  own  sport  by  conducting  himself  as 
a  sportsman  at  all  times  while  on  private 
property.  Much  posted  land  is  open  to  the 
man  who  asks  permission  to  hunt,  and  it 
will  remain  open  to  him  as  long  as  he  con- 
ducts himself  as  a  gentleman.  He  has  an 
obligation  to  teach  his  sons  the  same  out- 
door manners,  and  if  he  can  instill  a  little 
decency  into  others,  so  much  the  better. 

Good  sportsmen  will  go  all  out  to  promote 
programs  like  the  NRA  hunter's  code  of 
ethics  and  shooting  safety  programs,  and 
the  'Hunt  America  Time"  program  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America.  The  suc- 
cess of  such  projects  will  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  amount  of  public  hunting 
that  will  be  available  on  private  lands  5. 
10.  or  20  years  from  now.  Furthermore, 
when  the  time  ever  comes  that  millions  of 
hunters  are  making  use  of  name-and-ad- 
dress  cards  like  those  bearing  the  NRA  code 
of  ethics,  and  are  identifying  themselves  to 
landowners  when  they  ask  for  permission 
to  hunt,  you  can  begin  to  quit  worrying 
about  the  future  of  public  hunting  in  this 
country. 

The  sportsman  of  the  future  may  have  to 
accept  a  degree  of  regimentation  that  some 
of  us  would  regard  as  oppressive  today.  The 
same  holds  for  automobile  use.  dally  activi- 
ties, and  community  living.  It  Is  likely  that 
people  Will  be  told  when  and  where  they  can 
hunt  as  well  as  what  and  how  much  they 
can  shoot.  Special  licenses  for  specific  areas 
and  possibly  for  prescribed  times  may  be- 
come commonplace.  Various  kinds  of  spe- 
cial permits  already  are  in  use  in  most  West- 
ern  States    to  regulate   hunting   on   specific 
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herds  or  to  apply  more  gun  pressure  on 
ranges  less  accessible  to  the  public. 

There  also  may  be  some  extension  of  re- 
strictions upon  who  may  hunt  Thirty-two 
States  already  have  adopted  the  excellent 
hunter  safety  training  program  of  the  NRA. 
Knowledge  of  proper  firearms  use  and  hunter 
courtesy  is  going  to  become  a  prerequisite 
to  the  issuance  of  licenses  to  young  hunters. 
New  York's  Conservation  Department  is  con- 
ducting a  study  to  see  if  the  eyesight  of 
hunters  has  a  bearing  upon  hunting  acci- 
dents. My  own  Impression  is  that  it  is  not 
only  the  keenness  of  a  hunter's  vision,  but 
whether  he  is  the  type  that  shoots  at  some- 
thing that  he  thinks  he  sees  that  causes 
him  to  kill  or  wound  a  fellow  hunter 

I  feel  that  hunting  Is  a  sport  that  we 
shall  all  be  able  to  enjoy  for  as  long  as 
sportsmen  and  wildlife  administrators  can 
work  together  to  solve  mutual  problems. 
Many  hunters  undoubtedly  will  have  to  pay 
more  and  travel  farther  for  their  sport  The 
hunting  will  not  be  entirely  like  it  is  today. 
Modern  outdoor  sports  are  not  what  many 
of  us  knew  30  or  40  years  ago.  But  there 
will  be  hunting,  and  It  will  be  good. 


REQUEST  FOR  PRESIDENTIAL 
AUTHORITY  TO  CALL  UP  RE- 
SERVISTS 

Mr.  PROUTY,  Mr.  President,  even 
though  President  Kennedy  under  his 
emergency  powers  ah-eady  has  authority 
to  call  to  active  duty  up  to  1  million 
members  of  the  Ready  Reserve,  I  shall 
support  the  request  he  has  made  of 
Congress. 

I  have  known  for  some  time  that  the 
President  has  been  studying  the  desira- 
bility of  ordering  to  active  duty  approxi- 
mately a  quarter  of  a  million  men.  That 
he  has  chosen  to  request  to  call  up  only 
150,000  and  to  seek  additional  author- 
ity to  do  it,  I  find  both  surprising  and 
disturbing. 

I  hope  that  his  failure  to  rely  on 
emergency  powers  will  not  be  construed 
in  hostile  quarters  as  a  sign  of  timidity 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  This 
would  be  disastrous  in  view  of  recent 
events  in  East  Gei-many.  The  Commu- 
nist government  there  recently  added 
to  the  military  service  2.5.000  more  men 
than  President  Kennedy  wi.shes  to  call 
up,  and  the  same  government  is  posi- 
tioning great  supplies  of  rockets  ob- 
tained from  the  Soviet  Union  which  can 
be  used  to  harass  planes  in  the  Berlin 
corridors. 

These  events  in  East  Germany  and 
recent  developments  in  Cuba  make  it 
unmistakably  clear  that  this  country 
must  take  a  much  stronger  position  than 
it  has  assumed  in  the  past. 

I  am  sure  that  the  President  will  have 
the  full  support  of  the  American  people 
and  the  Congress  if  he  serves  notice  on 
the  Soviet  Union  that  the  United  States 
will  hold  it  responsible  for  any  aggres- 
sive acts  committed  by  the  East  Ger- 
mans. 

He  must  let  the  Soviet  Union  know 
that  while  we  do  not  seek  conflict,  we 
will  not  cower  and  retreat  before  the 
threat  of  it. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS.   1963 
Mr.    HUMPHREY.     Mr.   President.   I 
move   that  the  Senate   proceed   to   the 
consideration  of  H.R.  12870. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <H.R. 
12870)  making  appropriations  for  mili- 
tary construction  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1963.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  with  amend- 
ments; on  page  2,  line  4.  after  the  word 
"expended",  to  strike  out  "$197,477,500" 
and  insert  "$193,634.000 ', 

On  page  2,  line  14,  after  the  word 
"expended",  to  strike  out  '$214,349,500  ' 
and  insert  "$196,423.000'. 

On  page  2.  line  24,  after  the  word 
"expended",  to  strike  out  "$863,722,000" 
and  insert  "$859,892,000". 

On  page  3,  line  9.  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", to  strike  out  "$33,192,000"  and 
insert  "$38,662,000". 

On  page  5,  after  line  22.  to  strike  out: 

During  the  current  fiscal  year,  not  to  ex- 
ceed a  total  of  $781,170,500  shall  be  available 
for  obligation  against  the  Department  of  De- 
fense family  housing  management  account 
for  the  purpose  of  section  501(b)  of  Public 
Law  87-554,  approved  July  27,  1962,  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  the  Army: 

Construction,  $65,930,500; 

Operation   and   maintenance,  $135,115,000, 

Debt  payments.  $49,863  OCK) 

For  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps: 

Construction.  $113,710,500: 

Op>eratlon  and  maintenance.  Navy,  $58  - 
360.000;  Mirlne  Corps,  $7,700,000: 

Debt  payments.  Navy,  $25,744,000;  Marine 
Corps.  $4,691,000. 

"Pot  the  Air  Force: 

Construction.  $129,040,000: 

Operation  and  maintenance,  $98,986,000, 

Dobt  payments.  $89,574,000, 

For  E>ef  ense  agencies  : 

Operation   and  maintenance.  $2.456  500 

And,  in  lieu  theren^f ,  to  insert : 
During  the  current  fiscal  year,  obligations 
may  be  Incurred  against  the  Department  of 
Defense  family  housing  management  ac- 
count for  the  purpose  of  section  501(b)(2) 
of  the  MMlt-iry  Construction  .^uthorlzBtlon 
Act  of  1962  (Public  Law  87-554)  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $712,427,500. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  is  commonly 
known  as  the  military  construction  ap- 
propriation bill.  It  pertains  to  military 
construction  throughout  the  United 
States  and  around  the  world.  It  pro- 
vides for  construction  for  the  Navy,  the 
Army,  the  Air  Force,  and  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  includes  items  such  as  run- 
ways, wai-ehouses,  docks,  all  kinds  of 
ships,  laboratories,  and  other  related 
construction  for  military  purposes,  and, 
in  addition,  family  housing. 

This  year  the  budget  request  for  mili- 
tary construction  authorization  was 
$1,644  million.  When  the  authorization 
bill  was  enacted,  the  amount  was  re- 
duced to  $1,455  million. 

The  budget  request  for  the  appropria- 
tion bill  now  under  consideration  is  $1,- 
594.729,500.  That  includes  most  of  the 
authorizations  for  this  year  and  a  pickup 
of  some  authorizations  for  prior  years. 
The  bill  before  the  Senate  does  not  rec- 


ommend that  sum  to  the  Senate.  The 
House,  in  the  bill  it  passed,  recom- 
mended $1,369,741,000.  The  Senate  bill 
is  $20,130,000  under  the  amount  provided 
by  the  House.  That  makes  the  amount 
in  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate  $245.- 
118.500  less  than  the  budget  request. 
That  is  a  sizable  sum  of  money. 

I  shall  start  by  giving  .some  approxi- 
mation of  the  purpo.ses  to  which  the  de- 
creases apply;  that  is,  in  what  areas  the 
reductions  apply. 

In  round  numbers,  the  Senate  com- 
mittee has  reduced  the  request  for  fam- 
ily housing  by  $119  million.  That  re- 
duction will  be  explained  in  detail  later. 
The  Senate  committee  has  recommended 
a  reduction  of  $10,500,000  in  bachelor 
officers'  quarters,  and  the  remaining 
$115  million  reduction  is  applied 
throughout  the  bill.  Much  of  the  de- 
crease represents  reduced  amounts — 
that  is.  partial  reductions — in  items 
which  were  allowed;  other  reductions 
represent  items  removed  from  the  bill. 
Some  of  the  decrease  represents  items 
which  the  Senate  took  out  of  the  bill, 
or  other  reductions  that  have  been 
made.  Some  of  it  represents  reductions 
made  by  the  House. 

I  wish  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
chairman  and  other  Members  of  the 
House  subcommittee,  the  chairman  be- 
ins  Representative  Sheppard,  of  Cali- 
fornia, who  does  excellent  work,  and  a 
very  large  amount  of  work,  on  the  bill 
and  the  items  which  go  into  it  from  year 
to  year  Aft^r  having  observed  his  work 
and  that  of  his  subcommittee  for  several 
years,  and  having  a  special  responsibility 
in  connection  therewith,  I  can  testify 
that  his  work  and  that  of  his  subcom- 
mittee is  outstanding. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  stated  the  high- 
lights of  the  many  figures  in  the  bill. 
Because  of  special  circumstances.  I  shall 
defer  a  further  explanation  of  the  bill 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  for  such  reasonable 
time  as  he  may  desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
those  conditions,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi.  I  shall  not  con- 
sume much  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  the  oc- 
casion to  pass  without  my  recording  my 
views  with  respect  to  the  bill.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  perfoi-med  ad- 
mirably. The  Senate — indeed,  the  entire 
country— has  a  light  to  take  pride  in 
what  he  has  done.  This  is  not  the  big- 
gest appropriation  bill  which  has  come 
before  the  Senate  this  year;  nevertheless, 
it  deals  with  approximately  $1,300  mil- 
lion, as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
said.  Even  in  the  United  States  of 
America  these  days,  that  is  a  lot  of 
money. 

The  subject  is  extremely  important. 
It  is  my  belief  that  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Stennis],  and  his  colleagues 
have  presented  to  the  Senate  a  bill  which 
is  protective  of  the  national  interest,  the 
defenses  of  our  country,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  protective  of  the  taxpayers.  Of 
course,  this  is  of  a  pattern  with  the  legis- 
lative woi-k  uniformly  done  by  the  Sen- 


ator from  Mississippi.  At  a  later  date  in 
this  session.  I  hope  I  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity to  comment  further  upon  this 
subject,  because  serving  under  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  in  his  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  so-called  military 
muzzling  committee.  I  continue  to  gain 
ever-increasing  respect  for  his  ability, 
his  temperate  attitude  and  his  judicial 
demeanor. 

I  wished  to  express  these  thoughts  for 
the  record. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  entire  subcommittee.  I  sin- 
cerely thank  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  should  like  to  ask 
one  further  question,  if  I  may.  Only  this 
morning  I  received  a  radiogram  from 
several  real  estate  ownei^s  in  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  who  own  rental  units — prin- 
cipally, or  r>erhaps  altogether,  apartment 
units.  They  are  concerned  that  the  bill 
provides  funds  for  new  housing  at  El- 
mendorf  Air  Force  Base  and  at  Fort 
Richardson  Air  Force  Base  and  at  Army 
installations  immediately  adjacent  to 
Anchorage.  It  is  said  that  in  the  com- 
munity there  is  a  surplus  of  civilian 
housing  available  for  occupancy  by  mil- 
itary personnel;  and  they  are  distressed 
to  learn  that  more  militar>'  housing  luiits 
are  to  be  constructed  there. 

I  understand  that  the  bill  contains  a 
provision  to  the  effect  that  construction 
of  military  housing  units  within  our 
domestic  borders  will  not  be  started  until 
the  military  authorities  have  consulted 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
to  determine  whether  there  already 
exists  within  a  given  civilian  community 
sufficient  housing  close  to  the  military 
installation.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  hope  the  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  can  be  answered 
generally  in  the  affirmative,  and  that  he 
can  be  given  such  assurance.  The  pro- 
vision he  refers  to  was  in  the  military 
construction  authorization  bill  passed 
upon  by  the  Armed  Services  Committees 
of  both  Houses. 

I  shall  try  to  answer  the  Senator's 
question  from  a  practical  standpoint. 
His  question  brings  up  the  whole  subject 
of  family  housing  for  the  military,  as 
covered  by  the  pendin.c  bill. 

Fourteen  thousand  four  hundred  and 
seventy-five  new  units  for  this  fiscal  year 
were  covered  by  the  appropriations  re- 
quested. But  after  a  full  review  of  the 
subject,  and  a  full  review,  insofar  as 
we  could  make,  of  the  needs,  and  after 
giving  some  consideration  to  the  formula 
devised  by  the  military  in  connection 
with  what  would  be  regarded  as  "ade- 
quate quarters  available" — and  I  point 
out  that  the  Federal  Housing  Authority 
said  it  would  accept  the  formula  if  justi- 
fied by  the  facts — the  committee  did  not 
accept  the  Department  of  Defense  for- 
mula. We  thought  it  would  result  in  a 
failure  to  use  many  houses  in  private 
ownership  and  available  for  such  use; 
we  thought  that  would  be  the  result  if 
we  allowed  sufficient  funds  for  the  en- 
tire number  of  houses  requested  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill.  Therefore,  we 
voted  to  reduce  the  number  by  one-half. 

Pait  of  the  definition  in  connection 
with  the  "adequacy  "  of  available  civilian 
family  housing  was  as  follows:  Even 
though  a  house  might  be  suitable  in  every 
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way  and  might  be  available  for  rent,  if 
it  were  located  at  a  distance  which  would 
require  a  drive  of  more  than  45  minutes 
to  the  place  where  the  military  man  per- 
formed his  duties,  the  house  would  be 
deemed  "inadequate" — beyond  the  rea- 
sonable limits  for  driving. 

We  checked  on  that  in  a  very  simple 
way — by  asking  a  number  of  Senators 
how  long  a  time  is  required  for  them  to 
drive  from  their  homes  to  the  Capitol. 
We  found  that  many  of  them  have  to 
drive  for  more  than  45  minutes. 

Another  standard  proposed  was  the 
following:  Even  though  suitable  houses 
might  be  available,  Lf — the  amount  of 
rent,  plus  utilities  (except  telephone  >  not 
included  in  the  rent,  does  not  exceed 
the  greater  of  (i)  basic  allowance  for 
quarters,  or  (ii)  20  percent  of  the  sum  of 
base  pay  plus  basic  allowance  for  quar- 
ters, the  house  would  be  classified  as 
"inadequate."  In  other  words,  if  an  of- 
ficer's housing  allowance  were  $150  and 
if  a  house  rented  for  $180  that  would  be 
satisxfactorj' — inasmuch  as  when  20  per- 
cent of  $150  is  added  to  it,  the  total  is 
$180.  But  if  the  house  rented  for  more 
than  $180,  it  would  be  classified  as  "in- 
adequate." Incidentally,  we  found  that 
more  than  400  of  them  would  "fall  by 
the  wayside"  under  those  definitions;  in 
other  words,  either  they  were  at  a  great- 
er distance  than  a  45-minute  drive,  or 
they  rented  for  more  than  the  allowance 
plus  20  percent.  But  we  did  not  accept 
the  Department  of  Defense  formula  in 
making  our  decision. 

A  third  basis  was  that  a  house  would 
be  classified  as  "inadequate"  if  unsani- 
tary or  certain  other  conditions  existed. 
We  accepted  that  formula. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  done 
a  great  deal  of  work  on  the  bill  and  over 
the  months  has  been  a  constant  ally 
and  companion  of  the  chairman.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  support  what  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  said. 

We  allowed  funds  for  7,500  houses, 
instead  of  for  the  14,475  requested;  but 
we  added  a  new  allocation  formula.  We 
did  not  specify  where  a  certain  number 
of  houses  would  be  built — for  example, 
at  Fort  Devens,  Mass.,  or  at  Biloxi. 
Miss.,  or  at  Anchorage,  Alaska.  Instead 
we  provided  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  services  should  determine 
the  number  of  houses  to  be  built  in  the 
various  locations;  the  number  of  houses 
we  have  allotted  for  the  Army,  the  Navy. 
and  the  Air  Force  are  to  be  built  where 
tile  Department  of  Defense  and  mihtary 
services  think  they  are  most  needed  and 
where  the  existing  quarters  are  inade- 
quate— according  to  our  particular  use 
of  that  term.  So  I  believe  we  have  made 
a  great  improvement — provided  the 
House  agrees  with  us  on  this  point. 

In  addition,  we  inserted  provisions  for 
putting  the  management  in  one  office  in 
the  Department  of  Defense.  We  give 
this  housing  official  authority  in  regard 
to  the  maintenance  and  operation 
funds,    instead   of  our   designating   the 


amounts  to  be  spent  in  that  connec- 
tion. 
Those  are  two  fundamental  changes. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
will  agree  with  me  that  we  restored  the 
full  amount  requested  for  fabricated 
houses  for  construction  abroad.  We  also 
restored  the  full  amount  for  the  reno- 
vation of  houses. 

So,  as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
said,  by  means  of  the  action  we  took  in 
regard  to  the  definition  of  "inadequate," 
and  our  action  in  permitting  the  Defense 
Department  and  mihtary  services  to  de- 
termine where  the  houses  should  be  built, 
our  action  in  allowing  a  lump  sum  for 
maintenance  and  operation  purposes, 
and  our  restoration  of  the  full  amount 
for  the  fabricated  houses  to  be  built 
abroad,  I  believe  that  the  housing  pro- 
visions we  recommend  for  inclusion  in 
the  bill  permit  a  reduction  of  the  amount, 
while  providing  a  program  which  in  my 
opinion  is  better  than  we  have  ever  had 
before. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  Uiank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  explanation  which  has  been 
very  well  given  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, I  wish  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  committee's  conclusions  are 
logical,  and  they  seem  to  me  to  be  pro- 
tective of  both  the  vital  interests  of  the 
military  and  of  those  who  are  in  the 
business  of  building  and  renting  houses 
for  occupancy  by  either  civilians  or  the 
militaj-y. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  President,  in  commenting  on  my 
answer  to  the  question,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  asked  about  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration.  I  point  out 
that  I  am  not  trying  to  be  critical  of 
that  agency  or  of  anything  it  has  done. 
The  basic  law  provides  that  it  shall 
participate  in  the  determination  of  need. 
But  we  found  that  the  nulitary  had 
worked  out  its  formula  of  "adequate" 
or  "inadequate."  as  re<,'ards  a  dwelling 
house.  As  I  have  said,  the  formula 
was  that  if  the  house  was  more  than  a 
45-minute  drive  from  the  place  where 
the  military  man  worked  or  if  the  rent 
was  more  than  20  percent  of  allowance 
for  base  pay.  whichever  is  greater,  the 
house  would  be  judged   "inadequate." 

When  the  officials  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  testified  before 
us.  they  said  they  approved  what  the 
military  had  done — which  meant,  in 
short,  that  the  omciais  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  did  not  exercise 
their  judgment,  but  merely  rubber- 
stamped  the  formula  which  had  been 
developed  by  the  military.  But  that  is 
the  formula  which  we  found  unaccept- 
able from  our  viewpoint.  So  we  set  out 
to  determine  what  would  be  a  sound 
legislative  formula 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  And  the  committee 
devised  its  own? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  we  started  to 
devise  our  own.  The  Federal  Housing 
Administration  goes  into  this  question 
on  the  basis  of  a  legislative  formula.  I 
think  they  have  arrived  at  a  different 


answer.  But  if  the  military  request 
formula  were  used  to  start  with,  they 
would  arrive  at  the  same  formula,  be- 
cause they  would  have  adopted  the  pat- 
tern to  start  with. 

We  shall  consult  the  House  committee 
on  this  subject,  and  we  hope  to  solve  the 
problem  over  the  years.  First,  we  must 
take  care  of  remote  areas  and  those 
wko  are  actually  away  from  housing  of 
any  kind.  Then  we  must  take  care  of 
those  who  need  to  be  close  for  efficiency 
of  operation,  tho.se  who  must  get  to  the 
post  quickly.  Some  of  them  should  not 
live  more  than  5  minutes  away  from 
their  post  of  duty.  They  would  be  con- 
sidered first. 

Year  by  year  we  want  to  provide  ade- 
quate housing  for  the  military.  That  is 
a  part  of  the  policy  and  a  part  of  the 
program,  and  we  want  to  adhere  to  it. 
But  in  that  formula  there  must  be  some 
consideration  for  the  taxpayer  and  the 
cost  of  the  program,  because  it  costs  a 
great  deal  of  money.  If  the  houses  are 
built  to  endure  for  40  or  50  years,  we  do 
not  want  to  have  a  great  number  of 
them  abandoned  aft^r  5  or  10  years.  We 
found  that  S16  million  worth  of  houses 
at  certain  installations,  according  to  an- 
other hearing  and  another  viewpoint, 
might  not  be  used  beyond  a  few  years. 
We  found  that  280  hou.ses  were  put  at 
a  new  military  installation  solely  on  the 
ground  that  a  new  division  was  being 
created  and  would  go  there.  We  know 
from  experience  that  when  a  division  is 
created  the  question  of  where  the  divi- 
sion will  be  located,  or  where  the  homes 
will  be  located,  or  how  long  it  will  take 
them  to  go  there,  is  not  settled  for  some 
time.  We  found  500  houses  located  in 
another  place  where  it  was  thought 
they  would  not  be  needed  very  long. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
from  Mi.ssissippi  has  made  an  impor- 
tant point  about  housing,  to  which  I 
wish  to  add  the  fact  that  the  bases  are 
constantly  changing  due  to  new  types 
of  equipment  and  new  needs  in  the  mili- 
tary services.  Therefore,  as  concerns 
housing,  we  want  to  go  forward,  as  the 
Senator  has  well  said,  where  housing 
is  needed  most — and  that  c;u?stion  is  left 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  and  mili- 
tary services  to  decide — but  at  the  same 
time  we  must  consider  the  fact  that  the 
needs  of  the  services  in  the  various  areas 
are  shifting  so  rapidly  that  houses  be- 
come unoccupied  in  various  places  be- 
cause of  the  changes,  and  therefore,  we 
should  make  haste  a  little  more  slowly 
and  go  forward  with  a  program  for  new 
houses  that  we  believe  will  constitute  a 
proper  program  over  the  years. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  stated  the  situation 
correctly.  I  thank  him  for  his  obser"va- 
tion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Before  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  let  me  cite  a 
figure.    Lest  some  persons  get  the  idea 
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that  not  much  military  housing  is  avail- 
able 303,500  mihtary  housing  units  are 
already  in  being.  TTiey  have  been  built 
over  the  years.  We  are  adding  7.500 
units.  In  addition,  we  are  providing  ad- 
ditional funds  for  renovation  and  bring- 
ing up  to  date  something  like  2,884  units. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  We  provided  all 
the  funds  the  services  asked  for, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  we  provided  all 
the  funds  they  asked  for. 

To  give  the  Senate  some  idea  of  what 
we  are  talking  about,  these  houses  cost, 
on  the  average,  including  streets  and 
grading  and  all  the  rest  of  the  neces- 
sary work,  about  $19,600  each.  In  addi- 
tion, it  costs  the  Federal  Government 
approximately  S900  a  year  to  operate  and 
maintain  such  houses. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  J/.vits]  who  is  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee.  Even  though  he  has 
not  been  with  us  long,  he  has  made  a 
contribution, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
honored  to  serve  on  the  subcommittee 
under  the  di.stinguished  chairman. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  pro- 
ceeding courg.geously,  with  an  eye  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  ser\'ices  and.  sis  he 
has  said,  quile  properly,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  taxpayers.  I  emphasize  that 
this  is  an  experiment:  and  I  hope  the 
armed  services,  instead  of  fighting  the 
program,  will  use  it.  In  other  words, 
they  have  tlae  opportunity  to  set  the 
priorities. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  was  gra- 
cious enough  to  suggest  that  I  make  the 
statement  on  the  fioor  that  when  they 
come  back  next  year  they  will  be  able 
to  tell  us  not  only  that  they  have  pur- 
sued this  r>ol.cy  and  how  it  has  worked 
out.  but  that  they  have  reviewed  the  en- 
tire housin?;  policy  with  respect  to  rental 
housing  un'ts  erected  under  Government 
programs,  including  Wherry  houses  and 
others,  so  that  we  may  have  some  help 
in  having  a  complete  survey  of  the  sit- 
uation with  respect  to  these  matters. 

Also,  this  will  convince  them  that  when 
we  say  we  propose  to  watch  the  tax- 
payers' dollars,  we  mean  it.  The  best 
is  not  too  good  for  the  Armed  Forces. 
I  am  sure  we  will  all  agree,  but  that 
does  not  mean  we  must  spend  money 
without  care,  without  regard  to  require- 
ments, abandonments,  and  all  the  other 
factors  which  make  for  hardheaded 
business.  I  am  confident  that  American 
busines.ses  give  the  best  to  those  who 
work  for  them  overseas,  for  example, 
but  it  is  done  with  an  eye  for  efficiency 
and  all  the  other  considerations  we  pro- 
pose, 

I  am  new  on  the  subcommittee.  The 
chairman  has  taken  a  brave  stand.  He 
comes  from  a  State  which  has  many 
military  posts.  He  knows  the  views  of 
the  military.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  sup- 
port him. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  yield  to  me  now,  or  in  a  little 
while,  for  2  or  3  minutes,  so  that  I 
may  make  a  brief  statement  on  Berlin? 

Mr.  STENIilS.  I  should  Uke  first  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  SALTONSTALL]  to  make  a  statement 


on  the  bill.  Then  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  shall  not  take  very  long.  It  seems  to 
me  the  bill  the  committee  has  reported 
can  be  summed  up  in  five  items: 

First,  we  have  approved  construction 
of  all  necessary  structures  for  each  of 
the  services  in  the  Umted  States  and 
elsewhere  for  the  proper  protection  of 
the  security  of  the  country. 

Second,  we  have  made  certain  changes 
m  the  housing,  which  have  already  been 
fully  discussed. 

Third,  we  appropriated  all  of  the  un- 
obligated balances.  The  House  reduced 
some  of  those.  We  put  them  back  in 
the  bill  because  we  found  that  the  so- 
called  unobligated  balances  had  since 
been  obligated,  and  therefore  should  be 
included. 

Fourth,  we  included  in  the  bill  all  the 
necessary  amounts  for  new  hospitals  or 
for  additions  to  hospitals.  So  we  have 
not  cut  down  in  any  respect  on  ho.-^pitals 
or  care  for  the  sick  in  our  armed 
services. 

Fifth,  and  finally,  I  think  we  have  pro- 
vided a  reasonable  amount  for  research 
and  development  of  new  equipment.  We 
did  not  include  in  the  bill  all  the  re- 
search money  requested,  but  where  we 
left  it  out  we  believed  the  present  facil- 
ities were  adequate  for  the  time  being. 

So  in  these  five  ways  I  think  we  have 
provided  the  necessary  military  con- 
struction for  the  coming  year. 

I  hope  the  differences  between  the  two 
branches  with  respect  to  individual 
units,  but  especially  with  respect  to  the 
housing  change,  which  I  think  is  the 
most  fundamental  improvement  in  the 
military  construction  bill  I  have  seen, 
can  b?  ad.iusted  in  conference. 

I  commend  the  chairman,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  done,  on  his 
initiative  in  being  willing  to  sponsor  the 
change,  which  I  hope  will  be  accepted 
in  our  conference  with  the  House, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  certainly  thank  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  His  fine 
knowledge  and  support  of  the  bill  in  all 
of  its  major  features  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  report  the  bill  in  its  present  form. 
The  Senator's  contribution  was  in- 
valuable. 

Mr.  President,  before  we  leave  the 
subject  of  housing  I  wish  to  state  one 
essential  and  basic  fact.  There  are 
14,475  units  covered  in  the  bill.  We  took 
out  half  of  the  money,  so  only  half  of 
the  units  could  be  built.  However,  we 
did  leave  in  the  bill,  a^;  eUgible.  all  those 
listed  to  be  built.  The  priority  will  have 
to  be  determined  by  the  mihtary  serv- 
ices themselves. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  compliment 
the  committee  for  its  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  badly  needed  Air  Training 
Command  facihty  at  Lackland  Air  Force 
Base.  This  facility  is  for  the  purpose  of 
handling  the  increased  number  of  offi- 
cers who  will  undergo  training  at  that 
installation. 


In  the  interest  of  time  I  will  not  com- 
ment at  length.  I  would  like  to  make 
reference  to  those  pages  of  the  hearings 
which  show  the  very  careful  considera- 
tion given  to  this  item  by  the  commit- 
tee, beginning  first  on  page  417  and 
again  on  page  774.  I  think  those  pages 
and  the  succeeding  pages  show  that  the 
committee  gave  this  question  thorough 
and  careful  study.  I  express  the  hope 
that  when  this  bill  goes  to  conference 
the  Senate  conferees  will  insist  upon 
the  Senate  version. 

The  committee  has  shown  great  con- 
sideration for  the  taxpayers  by  cutting 
the  budget  estimates  by  $245  million. 
The  committee  is  entitled  to  considera- 
tion on  its  request  for  that  facihty  which 
is  .so  badly  needed  for  the  training  of 
600  additional  officers  a  year. 

Mr  STENNIS.  For  the  committee,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  remarks. 
We  think  it  is  an  important  program. 
It  is  a  trsimng  program  for  young  col- 
lege graduates  who  did  not  take  ROTC. 
They  are  engineers,  scientists,  physi- 
cists, and  chemists,  and  their  experience 
IS  needed  m  this  modern  age.  Excellent 
officers  are  being  obtained  from  this 
source. 

There  are  some  modest  adjustments 
to  be  made  in  that  figure,  even  vet. 

Mr.  YAl^BOROUGH.  The  committee 
is  to  be  commended  for  what  it  has  done. 
We  have  heard  for  many  years  of  the 
waste  of  manpower  by  the  Armed 
Forces.  This  training  which  the  Air 
Force  is  planning  to  give  and  which  the 
committee,  by  its  action,  would  provide 
for  under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  would 
make  possible  the  training  of  people  with 
advanced  education.  This  appropriation 
will  bring  great  benefit  to  our  country. 

I  thank  the  committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STT:nnIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  who  has  a 
question  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  interested,  in  looking  through 
the  bill,  in  regard  to  the  several  differ- 
ent places  in  which  there  appear  pro- 
visions relating  to  family  housing.  I 
was  not  present  in  the  Chamber  when 
the  Senator  dealt  with  .hat  subject.  I 
came  in  as  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts was  making  some  comments 
about  it. 

The  bill  deals  only  with  appropriated 
housing? 

Mr    STENNIS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  Capehart  hous- 
ing were  still  being  provided,  would  that 
be  carried  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  Only  the  appro- 
priated funds  are  to  be  provided  for 
Capehart  housing,  to  take  care  of  oper- 
ation and  maintenance. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  would  be  car- 
ried in  the  construction  authorization 
bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  may 
have  discussed  this  previously;  I  am  not 
sure. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.    No. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  What  is  the  situ- 
ation at  the  present  time  with  reference 
to  Capehart  housing.  Wherry  housing, 
and  defense  housing  generally? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Heretofore  the  Cape- 
hart  housing  was  authorized  as  a  line 
item  in  the  authorization  bill.  The  last 
legislation  in  that  regard  was  last  year. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  beUeve  a  certain 
number  of  units  were  authorized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. A  certain  number  of  units  were 
authorized.  Probably  all  of  those  have 
been  constructed  or  are  being  con- 
structed by  now.  Certainly  they  are 
nearing  completion. 

We  allowed  some  appropriated  fund 
housing  last  year.  also. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  realize  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  This  year  it  is  aU  to 
be  under  appropriated  funds.  First  it 
must  be  authorized,  and  then  the  money 
must  be  appropriated. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  this  indicate 
we  are  moving  into  a  full  appropriated 
housing  program? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  means  we  have  al- 
ready moved  into  it,  yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  pleased  to 
hear  that.  The  Senator  knows  that 
from  the  first  I  have  advocated — as  I 
know  he  has  felt — we  should  use  appro- 
priated housing  rather  than  the  other 
programs. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  remember  that 
the  Senator  was  helpful  in  getting  this 
matter  on  the  track,  the  way  it  is  now. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  again 
wishes  to  thank  him  for  his  help  and 
interest. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wish  to  express 
appreciation  to  the  Senator  for  his  con- 
structive efforts. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  appreciate  his  statement. 

I  repeat  the  fact  that  all  the  housing 
units  which  were  requested  in  the  bill 
are  left  in  as  eligible.  But,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  we  reduced  the  number  that 
could  be  built,  because  we  included  only 
enough  money  for  7,500  units  for  this 
year.  The  services  will  now  be  required 
to  make  a  determination  of  priority.  But 
we  did  provide  that  they  must  keep  the 
same  proportion  for  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
and  the  Air  Force  as  those  services 
originally  requested. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss  I  on  his  feet.  I  promised  to  jrield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin for  3  minutes  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  IS  so  ordered. 


TOGETHER  IN  WAR  AND  PEACE 

Mr.     WILEY.     Mr.     President,     this 
morning  I  spoke  on  the  significance  of 

war  and  peace.  After  listening  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York,  I 
was  reminded  of  the  fact  that  we  were 
called  into  consultation  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  relation  to  the  situation  in  Cuba 
and  the  world.  Our  discussion  became 
public  property. 


There  is  no  need  to  put  blinders  over 
our  eyes.  We  face  one  great  challense, 
and  that  is.  can  we  keep  out  of  a  third 
world  war?  I  am  sure  we  recognize  in 
these  perilous  times— and  they  are  peril- 
ous— that  Berlin.  Laos.  Cuba,  the  Near 
East,  and  Africa  are  all  boUiiu;  pots. 
This  is  a  time  for  us  to  remember  that 
we  are  one  people  on  the  i.ssue  of  foreign 
policy.  There  can  be  no  difference.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  is  our 
President.  He  speaks  our  voice  in  rela- 
tion to  foreign  policy. 

I  feel  that  the  principles  expressed  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  would  meet 
with  agreement  among  the  large  per- 
centage of  thinkins;  Americans.  They 
realize  that  by  man's  ingenuity  the 
world  has  been  shrunk  to  the  point  at 
which  we  are  only  15  minutes  away  from 
Russia.  That  was  not  so  when  I  came  to 
the  Senate  24  years  ago.  Then  we  were 
many  days  away. 

Let  us  get  the  facts  of  life  and  then 
recognize  the  situation  as  it  is  I  feel 
sure  that  if  the  President  is  calling  for 
volunteers,  he  speaks  the  sentiment  of 
America.  I  have  no  doubt  about  it.  I 
feel  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  all  of  us. 
As  the  father  of  4  and  grandfather  of  10, 
and  with  numerous  relatives.  I  have  but 
one  real  objective  in  life,  and  that  is  to 
preserve   our   great    American   heritage. 

Being  a  son  of  immigrants,  I  recognize 
the  need  for  doing  whatever  is  necessary. 
I  also  recognize  that  we  are  a  govern- 
ment of,  by.  and  for  the  people,  ard  not 
a  people  that  is  for  a  government. 

I  recognize  also  that  in  the  Executive 
is  the  function  of  spearheading  our  for- 
eign policy.  I  al.«;o  recognize  that  in  the 
legislative  branch  is  the  function  to  co- 
operate  in   relation   to  that  policy. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield']' 

Mr,  STENNIS,     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  never  heard 
so  much  so  well  said  in  so  few  words. 

Mr.  JA\Trs.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I,  too,  join  the  majority 
leader  in  his  statement.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  said  some  pleasant  things  about 
me,  but  that  is  unmaterial.  I  have  rarely 
heard  the  Senator  so  deeply  moved.  He 
is  one  of  our  elder  statesmen.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  anc  most  be- 
loved of  Senators.  I  have  never  heard 
him  so  moved  in  response  to  the  deep 
patriotic  cords  of  his  heart.  I  am  deeply 
honored  to  have  been  present  when  he 
made  his  statement. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
May  I  annouiice  that  we  must  get  on 
with  our  consideration  of  the  bill  after 
the  present  discussion. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
be  recreant  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not  rise 
to  salute  the  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Wn-EY].  Senator  Alexan- 
der Wiley  has  been  a  Republican  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  progressive  which  has 
distinguished  Wisconsin  over  the  years. 
In  the  Senate,  he  has  amassed  a  repu- 
tation for  statesmanship  and  honorable 
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devotion  to  the  legislative  process.  What 
he  said  today  is  a  reflection  of  the 
feelii^s  of  all  Senators,  both  those  on 
this  side  of  tiie  aisle,  where  I  am  honored 
to  sit  wiUi  him.  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ai.sle  as  well.  As  our  world 
inches  toward  an  abyss,  we — all  180  mil- 
lion of  us — need  to  stand  together  be- 
hind the  decisions  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  our  country  to  demonstrate  that 
America  is  united,  and  that  the  Congress 
has  a  solemn  duty  to  demonstrate  that, 
with  respect  to  American  security,  no 
politics  shall  ever  be  involved.  "Alex" 
Wiley  is  a  great  credit  to  his  country 
and  to  his  State. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
APPROPRIATIONS.   1963 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  12870  •  making  appro- 
priations for  military  construction  for 
the  Department  of  Defeiise  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Juiie  30,  1963,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  has  a  question  to  ask. 

Mr  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
wish  to  interrogate  the  Senator  a  little 
further  in  relation  to  the  provisions  of 
the  appropriation  bill  having  to  do  with 
housing.  The  funds  for  housing  have 
been  trimmed  by  50  percent.  Included 
among  the  housing  requested  by  the 
services  is  some  very  much  needed  hous- 
ing, particularly  by  the  Air  Force  at 
Hill  Air  Force  Base  and  at  Wendover. 
which  is  undergoing  modification  for  an 
extremely  important  mission,  and  also 
housing  at  the  Utah  general  depot, 
which  is  in  Ogden,  and  at  Dugway  Prov- 
ing Ground,  which  has  had  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  mission  assigned 
to  it.  I  am  concerned  about  these  fig- 
ures, because  I  know  tliat  the  requests 
were  trimmed.  It  seems  to  me  we  are 
down  to  bedrock.  We  cannot  sustain 
a  50-percent  cut  in  tlie  appropriation 
and  still  come  anywhere  near  meeting 
tlie  grave  need  that  exists  for  that  mili- 
tary housing. 

I  should  like  to  ask  my  distinguished 
friend  whetlier  the  cut  will  mean  that 
all  such  housing  requests  must  be 
slashed  by  50  percent. 

Mr.  STENNIS,  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  has  raised  a  very 
important  question.  I  call  attention  tc 
the  fact  that  each  of  the  units  to  which 
he  has  referred  is  an  Air  Force  unit. 
Under  the  budget  request  the  Air  Forc€ 
would  get  7.151  of  the  14.175  units  re- 
quested. We  reduced  that  number  by 
about  half,  but  provided  that  the  Aii 
Force  would  still  get  actually  50  percent 
of  it.  So  in  round  numbers  the  Air 
Force  alone  would  get  3,706  units. 

One  of  the  units  in  Utah  to  which 
the  Senator  has  referred  was  to  have 
received  67  units  at  Dugway  Proving 
Ground  and  the  other  200  at  Hill  Air 
Force  Base.  The  requests  were  both 
strongly  justified.  I  have  emphasized 
that  members  of  the  committee  thought 
that  remote  areas  ought  to  be  taken  care 
of  first,  and  those  activities  which  re- 
quire military  personnel  to  carry  out 
their  function  on  a  quick  basLr  should 
come  next.    But  as  to  priority  in  the  Air 


Force,  the  Air  Force  and  I>eiartment  of 
Defense  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  make 
that  determination  better  than  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  believe  they  will  give  it  thorough  con- 
sideration. If  the  Senator's  group  is  en- 
titled to  a  high  enough  priority  to  get  all 
tlie  housing  that  they  had  in  the  bill, 
they  will  get  it. 

Mr  MOSS  But  the  decision  now  rests 
with  the  Air  Force  as  to  how  it  allocates 
the  money  in  the  bill  among  the  various 
requests  for  Air  Force  housing, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Air  Force.  The  Senator 
IS  correct. 

Mr  MOSS.  One  of  the  most  urgent 
areas  has  to  do  with  the  Hill  Air  Force 
Base.  It  is  not  in  a  remote  area  How- 
ever, there  has  been  a  great  inciease  in 
the  mis.sion  that  has  been  assigned  to 
Hill.  That  is  where  the  Minuteman  mis- 
sile i.s  now  being  assembled  and  given 
its  final  checkout.  It  is  dispatched  from 
there  to  the  sites  where  it  is  being  put 
in  an  alert  status.  This  is  a  very  pressing 
problem  and  has  been  for  some  time  It 
is  quite  acute  now. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  appreciate  that 
fact.  That  is  why  we  did  not  undertake 
to  apportion  this  housing.  The  Air  Force 
is  the  one  which  is  charged  with  the 
mission,  and  we  thought  they  were  the 
ones  who  would  be  in  a  better  position 
to  judge  the  acuteness  of  the  situation. 
Therefore,  they  will  apply  the  priority 
list.  The  installations  will  get  all  or  half 
or  none,  according  to  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  priorities. 
They  are  in  the  military  business.  They 
are  the  ones  who  will  make  tlie  decision. 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  wUl  be  true  of  the 
other  services  also,  such  as  the  Army 
and  the  Navy? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  The  Navy  is  get- 
ting Its  pro  rata  share  of  the  money  to 
apply  to  Its  pro  rata  share  of  the  hous- 
ing. The  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Navy  will  make  the  decision  there,  eus  to 
whether  operation  X  gets  all  or  part 
or  none  of  its  housing  requests.  Per- 
haps next  year — I  say  perhaps,  because 
ne.xt  year  will  have  to  speak  for  itself — 
we  will  have  another  housing  program, 
and  It  may  be  about  the  same  size  as  the 
one  we  have  approved  today.  If  the 
Senator's  bases  do  not  get  all  of  their  list 
this  year,  then  next  year,  if  they  are  en- 
titled to  it  on  the  priority  list,  they  will 
get  the  rest  of  it. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee.  I  realize  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  The  needs  are  press- 
ing, but  In  view  of  the  funds  available 
it  is  necessary  to  have  some  limit,  and 
It  is  necessary  to  keep  within  the  ability 
of  our   income  to   meet   those  needs. 

Therefore.  I  sim  not  unmindful  of  the 
great  difficulty  in  appropriating  money. 
I  do  wisli  to  be  recorded  as  saying  that 
these  requests  are  certainly  well  justified. 
It  is  something  which  I  believe  has  been 
examined  into  and  given  very  careful 
consideration,  and  I  am  regretful  that 
we  cannot  fulfill  the  requests  that  were 
made. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  regret  it.  too.    How- 
ever, since  we  have  started  the  debate 
on  the  bill,  word  has  come  from  far  off 
Alaska    protesting    the    building    of    so 
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many  houses  Uiere.  and  saying  that 
houses  are  for  rent,  that  Uiey  are  vacant, 
and  that  they  cannot  be  filled.  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator's  remarks,  I  believe 
his  group  will  be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL,  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  With  respect  to 
the  Hill  Air  Force  Base  in  Utah,  we  put 
back  all  the  money  for  the  facilities  that 
the  Hou.se  had  cut  out.  We  gave  it  the 
full  amount  because  we  realized  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  that  was  being  done 
there.  So  far  as  housing  was  concerned, 
we  had  to  treat  that  in  the  same  way 
that  we  treated  the  others. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  brought  out  a 
good  point. 

Mr.  MOSS,  I  am  appreciative  of  that 
I  express  my  appreciation  to  the  com- 
mittee for  its  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lem with  respect  to  the  range  faciiitie.^ 
and  the  other  facilities  at  the  Hill  base 
We  were  talking  about  housing.  I  am 
not  unmindful  of  that  fact.  I  appreciate 
what  the  committee  has  done  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  is  one  other 
point  that  has  not  been  brought  out  with 
respect  to  housing.  In  round  numbers. 
$44  million  is  made  available  in  the  bill 
for  construction  costs  for  housing  in  for- 
eign countries.  The  House  deleted  all 
of  the  items  from  the  bill  with  respect  to 
foreign  housing  and  raised  a  ver>'  serious 
question  that  it  militated  greatly  against 
our  balance-of-payments  situation. 

We  went  into  Uiat  point,  because  we 
thought  some  of  this  housing  was  needed 
Secretarj'  McNamara  himself  testified 
that  out  of  the  $44  million  involved  in 
foreign  housing,  even  if  all  were  built, 
the  cost  would  be  only  $6.8  million  by 
way  of  a  deficit  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, because  they  had  decided  to  use 
houses,  the  elements  and  items  of  which 
are  made  m  this  country,  and  then  send 
them  to  foreign  sites  for  erection.  In 
other  words,  they  would  be  knocked- 
down  houses.  He  said  he  would  be  per- 
sonally responsible  for  seeing  to  it  that 
only  $6.8  million  of  the  $44  milUon.  as- 
suming that  all  of  the  housing  was  built, 
would  be  charged  to  us  in  our  balance  of 
payments.  We  put  the  amount  back  m 
Llie  bill.  Of  course,  the  bill  will  be  m 
conference,  and  the  item  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  House. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  STENNIS,    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  page  9  of  the 
bill,  section  109  is  set  forth  that  the  con- 
struction cost  of  a  house  for  a  general  is 
limited  to  $22,000.  The  limitation  on  a 
colonel's  house  is  $19,800;  and  for  a  ma- 
jor and  Ueutenant  colonel  it  is  $17,600: 
and  so  forth,  down  to  an  enlisted  person, 
in  which  case  the  limitation  is  $13,200, 

I  notice  in  the  next  few  lines  that  it 
says: 

Except  that  when  such  units  are  con- 
structed outside  the  continental  United 
States  or  in  Alaska,  the  average  coet  per  unit 
of  all  sucl^  unit*  shall  not  exceed  M2.000. 
and  In  no  event  shall  the  Individual  coet 
exceed  $40,000. 


OfThanci,  Uiis  of  course  looks  extremely 
high,  particularly  Ui  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  limitation  on  the  General's  house  is 
$22,000  J  woiider  if  full  documentation 
was  given  in  Fuppxjrt  of  this  very  heav>- 
increase  for  tiie  cost  allowable  for  con- 
struction of  military  housing  overseas 

Mr,  STin^NIS  This  is  to  meet  a  prac- 
tical situation  In  every  instance  where 
there  is  an  installation  with  a  line  item 
for  housing,  we  ask  the  US.  Engineers 
what  the  cost  ratio  for  construction  at 
that  particular  site  is.  In  Alaska  it  costs 
2^2  times  as  much  to  construct  a  house 
as  it  does  to  construct  the  same  house 
in  Washington.  DC,  In  other  words,  the 
cost  ratio  ;s  2  4  U)  1 ,  In  Okinawa  I  think 
it  is  1  to  1 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  That  is  what 
k>others  me.  I  can  understand  with  re- 
spect to  Alaska  However,  this  opens  the 
limitation  completely  for  every  construc- 
tion outside  the  continental  limits  of  tiie 
Umted  States,  under  the  bill  as  now 
drafted 

Mr.  STENNIS.  This  limitation  really 
comes  from  the  authorization  bill.  It  is 
very  diflBcult  to  work  it  out.  but  it  is  ac- 
curate and  it  is  as  practicable  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  it.  It  will  not.  when 
all  is  considered,  take  the  lid  off,  I  can 
assure  the  Senator  of  that.  The  legis- 
lative history  that  applies  to  these  figures 
will  keep  the  activity  within  reasonable 
bounds 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  This  is  a  remark- 
able appropriation  bill,  because  the  Sen- 
ate committee  reduced  the  budget  esti- 
mates very  sharply.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  reduction  is  $245  million, 

Mr  STENNIS      That  is  correct. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  That  is  an  extraor- 
dinary reduction  :n  the  budget  request 
of  the  administration.  I  think  it  is  one 
of  the  largest  percentage  reductions  in 
appropriations  to  come  before  Congress 
this  year.  It  is  below  the  House  by  a 
substantial  amount  I  notice  that  in  the 
formal  text  of  the  Senator's  statement  it 
is  said  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
made  reductions  of  approximately  $800 
million  before  the  bill  was  presented  to 
the  Congress. 

Mr   STENTaS.     Yes, 

Mr,  PROXMIRE  So  this  bill  repre- 
sents a  substantial  reduction  below  the 
flcrure  that  had  already  been  reduced  be- 
for  the  bill  came  to  Congress. 

Mr  STENNIS.  It  represents  the  ap- 
plication and  also  the  scrutiny,  if  I  may 
use  that  word,  of  .some  legislative  for- 
mulas. We  are  trying  to  develop  some  of 
our  ideas  that  might  take  into  consider- 
ation the  overall  effect  on  the  taxpayers. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  notice  in  the  .Sen- 
ator's formal  statement  a  reference  to 
the  effect  on  the  formula  for  hospital 
construction,  pointing  out  that  the  Hill- 
Burton  construction  figures  made  appli- 
cable to  military  construction  several 
years  ago  saved  the  taxpayer  about  25 
percent  on  military  hospital  construc- 
tion, I  understood  the  Senator  to  say 
that  the  formula  for  housing  prior  to 
this  bill  which  was  suggested  by  the 
military  as  the  criteria  justifying  mili- 
tary construction  was  for  a  15-minute 
distance 

Mr  STENNIS      A  45-minute  distance. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  has  been  ex- 
tended to  45  minutes? 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  No;  we  have  a  45- 
minute  distance  formula.  If  the  house 
available  for  rent  is  more  than  45  min- 
utes beyond  where  the  man  does  his 
work  for  the  day,  it  has  been  excluded 
and  ruled  as  inadequate.  Our  commit- 
tee rejected  that  principle  and  said  the 
house  should  be  eligible  even  if  it  were 
beyond  45  minutes;  that  the  eligibility 
should  depend  upon  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  man  might  be  working. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Was  a  substitute 
formula  proposed? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  has  not  yet  been 
firmed  up.  We  want  to  consult  with  the 
House  committee  on  the  question.  We 
do  not  try  to  lay  down  a  dogmatic  legis- 
lative formula.  We  express  the  hope 
that  a  legislative  formula  can  be  devised. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  the  commit- 
tee also  reject  the  formula  of  20  percent 
in  excess  of  the  housing  allowance? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  we  rejected  that 
for  the  time  being.  We  want  to  consult 
with  Representative  Sheppard  and  his 
committee  who.  I  think,  will  have  ex- 
cellent ideas  along  those  lines. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  may  add,  in 
answer  to  the  very  pertinent  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  that 
what  is  considered  adequate  as  regards 
distance,  what  is  adequate  as  regards 
facilities  for  housing,  and  what  is 
adequate  as  regards  pricing,  comprise 
some  of  the  criteria  which  we  used  in 
establishing  the  formula,  which  in  sub- 
stance is  a  formula,  as  I  see  it,  that 
puts  resporioibility  on  the  various  Secre- 
taries to  determine  where  housing  is 
most  needed.  Then  they  can  proceed 
to  build,  within  the  limit  of  14,475 
houses,  7,500  houses  in  the  areas  where 
they  are  most  needed,  based  upon  the 
various  criteria  that  are  established. 
Distance,  cost,  and  so  forth,  are  among 
criteria. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  the  basis  of  the 
Senator's  extensive  service  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  would  it  be 
his  opinion  that  the  policy  he  would 
suggest  is  that  the  armed  services  co- 
operate in  developing  a  formula,  and 
let  Congress  know  what  the  formula  is 
and  how  it  is  being  applied?  The  Sena- 
tor s  committee  rejected  the  past  for- 
mula for  family  housing  as  improper, 
and  very  wisely  so,  I  think.  Should  the 
armed  services  now  work  together  with 
the  committees  to  develop  another  for- 
mula, or  should  Congress  say,  in  effect, 
"This  is  what  you  will  get.  Use  your 
own  judgment.  But  this  is  the  limit  of 
appropriations"? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  used  the  word  "for- 
mula." I  would  rather  use  a  different 
word — "criteria" — if  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  them,  because  I  think  it 
is  impossible  to  establish  a  firm  formula. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  a  certain 
basic  area  in  which  to  judge  whether 
housing  is  adequate  or  not  at  any  fort 
or  any  airfield,  there  is  a  better  basis 
on  which  to  act. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  am  merely  asking, 
Will   there    be   criteria    which    will   be 


announced  and  which  can  be  reviewed 
by  Congress? 

Mr.        SALTONSTALL.  Certainly. 

There  are  such  criteria,  even  now.  to  a 
great  degree. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  To  emphasize  what 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
said,  we  are  trying  to  evolve  a  formula 
which  we  believe  will  be  in  keeping  with 
reasonable  appropriations.  But  we  do 
not  try  to  say  now  what  that  shall  be. 
We  shall  consult  with  the  services  and 
try  to  persuade  them  to  help. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  This  year  the 
construction  witnesses  from  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force,  were  some 
of  the  best  ever  to  appear  before  the 
committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  heartily  agree. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  notice  that  the 
amount  for  military  construction  for  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  is  all  under 
the  amount  the  House  appropriated:  but 
for  defense  agencies,  the  Senate  amount 
exceeds  the  House  figure  by  some  $5,- 
470,000.    Why  is  thaf 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator  please 
restate  his  question''  I  was  checking  an 
item  in  the  hearings  and  did  not  under- 
stand h-m. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  com- 
mittee rendered  an  excellent  service  over- 
all. I  notice  that  for  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  figure  m  the  bill  is  substanti- 
ally less  than  the  amount  provided  by 
the  House  in  each  case:  but  for  defense 
agencies  the  Senate  figure  is  over  the 
House  figure  by  more  than  $5  million. 
Why? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  many  instances  the 
"Defense  agencies"  projects  represent 
quarters  or  buildings  which  are  being 
renovated  to  provide  space  to  take  care 
of  new  duties  which  have  been  taken 
over  by  the  Department  of  Defense  un- 
der reorganization  acts.  As  I  recall,  at 
the  time  these  estimates  were  presentt'd 
to  the  House,  the  plans  had  not  ad- 
vanced as  far  toward  completion  as  they 
had  when  the  Senate  considered  the 
Items,  so  the  House  rejected  some  of 
them,  at  least,  because  the  projects  had 
not  reached  the  stage  of  planning  which 
the  House  demanded  at  that  time. 

■When  the  items  were  presented  to  the 
Senate  committee,  we  were  in  a  posi- 
tion to  go  further  with  them  because 
the  amounts  were  then  justifiable  to  the 
extent  of  restoring  them  to  the  bill.  This 
is  a  new  approach  with  respect  to  pro- 
curement rentals.  The  Senator  may  re- 
call that  Secretary  McNamara  said  he 
hoped  to  save  $300  million  in  procure- 
ment costs. 

Most  of  these  quarters  are  near  the 
city  of  Washington,  and  are  being  re- 
built on  the  inside. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  the  increase  of 
between  13  and  15  percent  of  the  over- 
all figure  was  a  result  of  the  projects 
being  at  a  more  advanced  stage  by  the 
time  they  reached  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  and  we  restored 
the  figures. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  note  from  page  6 
of  the  Senator's  presentation,  that  $30 
million  was  requested  by  the  Army  for 
planning,  minor  construction,  and  access 


roads,  and  the  Senate  approved  $29  mil- 
lion. Offhand  that  seems  to  be  a  vast 
sum  of  money  for  those  three  purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  A  large  military  con- 
struction program  cannot  stop  when  the 
fiscal  year  stops.  Then,  too,  there  is 
constant  revision,  and  planning  is  taking 
place  for  2  or  3  years  in  advance.  In 
many  of  the  construction  programs  a 
considerably  greater  percentage  of  the 
total  amount  is  spent  for  warehouses,  for 
example,  than  for  minor  construction. 
That  is  below  a  certain  cost,  where  it  is 
not  necessary  to  have  line  item  author- 
ization, as  we  call  it.  Throughout  the 
entire  Army  that  will  apply  to  many  dif- 
ferent items,  all  of  which  are  considered 
small.  So  $30  million,  over  a  12-month 
period  for  all  three  of  those  purposes, 
is  not  considered  excessive  at  all. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  there  a  break- 
down of  that  amount  anywhere  In  the 
hearings? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  much  of  a  breakdown.  Frankly, 
we  are  so  familiar  with  that  subject  that 
we  do  not  require  much  proof. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Does  this  program 
compare  reasonably  well  with  past  ex- 
perience^ 

Mr  STENNIS.  'Very  reasonably,  con- 
sidering the  size  of  the  program  which 
wo  have  approved. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  page  7,  the 
Senator  said  that  the  largest  amount  in 
the  total  allowance  of  $25  million  for 
service  school  facilities  Is  $11,730,000  for 
the  renovation  of  Bancroft  Hall  at  the 
Naval  Academy. 

Mr  STENNIS      Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  At  page  276  of 
the  hearing."?.  Admiral  Johnson  testified 
with  respect  to  three  line  Items  having 
to  do  with  the  rehabilitation  of  Bancroft 
Hall,  which  contains  the  dormitories  for 
the  mid.shipmen,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$9,951,000. 

He  said: 

This  Is  the  third  Increment,  but  we  are 
asking  for  funding  of  the  amendments  to 
the  first  two  Increments  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  Bancroft  Hall,  which  has  been  going  on 
for  several  vears,  as  the  Senator  knows.  We 
require  an  Increase  of  $2,605,000  over  the 
first    Increment   funding    of    $6    million. 

He  explains  this  as  resulting  from  a 
misjudgment  of  the  difficulty  of  recon- 
struction and  reconditioning  of  the 
building.  Further,  he  says  that  even 
the  amount  requested  will  not  be 
enough;  that  apparently  another  request 
for  more  than  $5  million  will  be  made. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  will  be  an 
expensive  renovation,  considering  that  it 
is  not  being  built  from  scratch. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  pfogram 
involves  more  than  rehabilitation.  The 
Senator  should  remember  that  the  en- 
rollment at  the  Naval  Academy  has  al- 
most doubled.  I  think  there  are  now 
about  3,000  students.  Bancroft  Hall  is 
the  place  where  all  the  students  eat  and 
have  their  recreational  facilities. 
Whereas  in  the  past  one  room  has  suf- 
ficed for  two  persons,  it  Is  now  occupied 
by  four.  If  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin should  visit  Annapolis,  he  would  see 
the  great  expansion  which  has  taken 
place  there.  The  enrollment  has  dou- 
bled, and  the  size  of  Bancroft  Hall  must 
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be  enlarged,  because  it  is  the  principal 
building  of  the  entire  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis.  There  are  laboratories  and 
places  of  instruction  in  other  buildings; 
but  the  entire  life  of  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy is  centered  in  Bancroft  Hall;  and 
when  the  increase  of  the  enrollment  at 
the  Naval  Academy  is  realised,  one  ap- 
preciates the  necessity  for  enlarging 
Bancroft  Hall. 

I  may  say  that  I  spent  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  weeks  of  my  life  when  I  lived 
with  the  midshipmen  for  a  week,  at  the 
time  of  the  crew  races.  Our  crew  won 
one  race,  and  lost  the  other.  But  if  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  go  to  the 
Naval  Academy  and  will  examine  Ban- 
croft Hall,  he  will  well  realize  the  need 
for  enlarging  it.  I  went  all  through  it 
a  year  ago. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  trouble  is  that 
our  cadets  at  West  Point  and  midship- 
men at  Annapolis  are  considered  to  be 
living  Spartan  lives;  yet  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  this  one  building  is  propo.sed  to 
cost  more  than  $11  million. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  think  that 
much  more  than  "rehabilitation,"  as 
that  term  is  generally  used.  Is  involved 
in  this  case.  When  the  Senator  uses 
the  term  "rehabilitation,"  as  a  graduate 
of  Princeton  and  perhaps  Harvard 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Yale  and  Harvard. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  think  perhaps 
he  misuses  the  term  in  this  case.  Ac- 
tually. Bancroft  Hall  must  be  enlarged 
sufficiently  to  provide  facilities  for  al- 
most double  the  number  for  which  it 
was  built. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But,  in  addition,  we 
find  the  following  on  page  278  of  the 
hearings. 

When  we  entered  into  the  first  rehabili- 
tation contract  we  found  that  It  ran  approx- 
imately 12.600.000  over  the  authorized 
amount.  The  estimate  was  back-checked 
and  It  was  found  to  be  due  to  a  number  of 
reasons.  The  principal  one  is  that  the  In- 
terior structural  work  In  Bancroft  Hall,  par- 
ticularly In  wing  6.  was  found  to  be  In  such 
condition  that  it  had  to  be  virtually  com- 
pletely removed  and  a  new  system  of  Interior 
partitions,  floors,  ceilings,  et  cetera,  was  re- 
quired. 

The  original  approach  had  been  to  try  to 
salvage  as  much  of  the  old  as  possible  and 
patch  It  up.  We  had  to  drop  that  approach 
and  go  into  a  complete  replacement.  In 
addition  to  this,  other  conditions  were  found 
which  added  to  the  cost. 

I  should  mention  also  that  the  original 
estimate  was  made  by  an  architect  who 
based  his  prices  on  new  construction  and 
not  on  alteration  work,  which  In  some  cases 
proved  to  be  more  expensive. 

This,  In  general.  Is  the  background  for 
the  price  Increase. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  think  that  is 
true.  I  cannot  answer  in  detail  all  the 
Senators  questions:  but  certainly  the 
cost  of  rehabilitation  is  often  much 
greater  than  the  cost  of  new  construc- 
tion. 

A  few  years  ago.  Uie  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  I,  a.s  members  of  the 
Appropriation.s  Committee,  had  to  de- 
cide whether  the  Wlute  House  would  be 
repaired  or  whether  an  entirely  new 
building  would  be  constructed.  It  would 
have  been  cheaper  to  have  built  an  en- 
tirely new  building. 

Similarly,  when  the  work  on  Bancroft 
Hall  was   begun,   it  was   found  tliat  it 


would  be  necessary  to  do  a  great  deal 
more  than  had  been  contemplated,  in 
order  to  make  the  building,  when  en- 
larged, suitable  for  use  for  a  number  of 
years  in  the  future  with  the  greatly  in- 
creased enrollment. 

Although  the  work  will  be  much  more 
expensive  than  was  realized  at  the  time 
when  it  was  begun.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  will  find  that  there  will 
be  no  waste,  and  the  quarters  will  not 
be  of  a  type  which  will  permit  luxurious 
living.  Certainly  the  midshipmen  live 
very  simply;  certainly  the  rooms  in 
which  they  live  are  Spartan,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  both  Massachusetts  and 
Wi.'-consin. 

Mr.  PROX^nRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ma.ssachusetts. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  discussing  Ban- 
croft Hall,  let  me  say.  first  of  all,  that 
no  space  for  additional  facilities  is  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Yes.  and  that 
is  a  most  important  point. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  addition,  for  his- 
torical reason*;  it  is  not  desired  to  give 
up  Bancroft  Hall. 

It  is  also  important  to  realize  that 
once  the  work  on  Bancroft  Hall  was  be- 
gun, most  unusual  conditions  were  en- 
countered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  point  out 
that  on  page  9  of  the  bill,  in  line  20,  we 
find  the  .statement  that  the  total  cost  of 
the  Air  Force  Academy  may  be  as  much 
as  $140,986,000.  Yet  a  few  years  ago 
only  one  university  in  the  country  had 
so  large  an  endowment. 

Mr.  STETINIS.  The  point  is  that  the 
total  cost  is  not  to  exceed  that  amount — 
the  total  since  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
struction work. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  $140  million 
seems  to  be  an  enormous  amount  for 
the  construction  of  facilities  at  one  In- 
stitution. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  agree. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  We  must  agree 
as  to  that. 

However,  that  argument  was  made  3 
or  4  years  ago,  when  the  construction 
work  on  the  Air  Force  Academy  was  un- 
der way,  and  it  was  found  that  the  total 
expense  would  be  much  more  than  we 
had  expected  it  would  be 

In  our  judgment,  a  total  of  $140,986,- 
000  will  be  all  that  is  wise. 

Mr.  vSTENNIS,  That  ceiling  was  es- 
tabli?5hed  3  year.s  ago.  and  we  are  merely 
bringing  it  forward.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  each  appropriation  bill  is  for 
only  1  year.  In  this  bill  there  is  no 
money  for  the  Air  Force  Academy. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Let  me  ask  another 
question.  From  reading  pages  5  and  6 
of  the  bill.  I  notice  that  the  position  of 
the  Senate  committee  is  different  from 
that  of  the  House.  In  the  first  place, 
tlio  Senate  committee  has  voted  to  make 
a  sharp  reduction  in  the  amount  for 
family  housing.  But  m  the  second  place, 
the  specific  items  for  the  Army,  the  Navy. 
and  the  Air  Force,  as  broken  down  for 
debt  payments,  con.struction.  and  opera- 
tion and  maintenance,  have  been  elimi- 
nated by  the  Senate  committee,  and  the 
executive  is  given  carte  blanche  author- 
ity to  proceed  in  any  way  it  may  wish. 

Although  I  assume  there  are  advan- 
tages in  having  such  flexibility,  I  wonder 


about  this  provision,  because  certainly 
some  limits  should  be  provided,  so  that  if 
all  the  funds  are  not  used  for  a  specific 
purpose  by  a  particular  service,  the 
amounts  not  used  can  be  required  to 
lapse  and  be  recovered,  rather  than  used 
to  increase  some  other  sp)ending  beyond 
congressional  intent. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  a  good  point. 
Let  me  point  out  that  this  is  the  first 
year  for  the  new  plan  of  providiiig  a 
total  of  appropriated  funds  for  family 
housing.  This  point  waus  covered  in  the 
authorization  bill.  The  Department  of 
Defense  requested  a  revolving  fund,  and 
intended  to  put  back  ihc  allowances  for 
various  items,  and  to  build  houses  with- 
out having  to  have  specific  authority 
from  Congress  But  all  that  was  rejected 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
this  plan  was  adopted. 

In  acting  on  this  appropriation,  the 
House — with  very  fine  purposes,  indeed — 
placed  ceilings  on  the  various  items  for 
operation  and  maintenance  and  the 
other  categories.  The  services  said — and 
we  had  strict,  pinpoint  testimony  on  this 
point — that  they  agree  generally  to  this 
plan,  and  will  live  within  it  as  nearly  as 
jx),s*ible;  but  they  said  it  is  too  tight, 
and  does  not  give  the  necessary  flexibil- 
ity. They  said,  "We  are  plowing  new 
ground,  and  we  do  not  have  the  neces- 
sai7  guideUnes;  and  this  is  the  first  year 
of  operation." 

So  we  said  we  would  eliminate  the  re- 
strictions voted  by  the  House,  and  would 
take  the  item  to  conference.  But  we 
put  them  on  nonce  that  in  the  confer- 
ence we  shall  ask  that  the  services  be 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  year  on  an  ex- 
perimental basis,  while  trying  to  live 
within  the  guidelines  laid  down  by  the 
House,  but  being  given  the  necessary 
flexibility  for  1  year,  if  they  cannot  live 
within  those  guidelines — but  with  the 
understanding  that  next  year  we  shall 
firm  this  up.  in  light  of  the  furiher  ex- 
perience which  will  be  had  by  that  time. 

I  believe  that  a  year  from  now  we 
shall  have  a  bill  spellmg  out  the  various 
points  the  Senator  from  Wisconsm 
raises.  I  believe  it  will  be  to  his  liking; 
and  we  shall  get  him  to  be  an  assist- 
ant architect,  to  help  work  out  the  for- 
mula. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  So  this  is  a  new 
approach? 

Mr  STENNIS.  Yes;  and  it  is  exper- 
imental. So  we  shall  obtain  that  addi- 
tional information,  work  out  the  guide- 
lines, and  then  firm  up  the  rules. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  page  7  of  the 
bill  there  is  a  restriction  on  "cost-plus- 
a-fixed-fee  contract  for  work  where  cost 
estimates  exceed  $25,000."  Beginning  in 
line  7,  the  provision  is; 

Sec.  102.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
In  this  Act  shall  be  expended  for  payments 
under  a  cost-pKis-a-fix^-fee  cor.trurt  for 
work  where  cost  estimates  exceed  $25,000 
to  be  performed  within  the  United  States, 
except  Alaska,  without  the  specific  approval 
in  writing  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  set- 
ting forth  the  reasons  therefor. 

I  am  concerned  with  the  rea.son  for 
the  $25,000  limitation  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  connection  with  small  contracts 
it  would  be  particularly  important  to  use 
some  sort  of  competitive  procuiement — 
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particularly,  advertised  competitive  pro- 
curement, if  the  contract  is  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  formula  repre- 
sented In  that  language  on  page  7  was 
worked  out  2  or  3  years  ago,  and  is 
merely   brought   forward   every   year. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  sure  it  is.  I 
recognize  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  has  worked  out 
satisfactorily.  After  all,  contracts  of 
$25,000  and  under  are  rather  small  ones 
in  this  vast  program.  We  just  do  not 
have  many  items  that  do  not  cost  any 
more  than  $25,000. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  usual  approach 
to  this  question  is  that  on  big  contracts, 
we  cannot  rely  upon  competitive 
bidding  because  there  are  only  a  few- 
large  contractors  who  can  do  the  job. 
and  it  must  be  done  on  a  negotiated 
basis.  Sometimes  it  is  done  on  a  nego- 
tiated basis  with  a  fixed  fee.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  on  small  contracts, 
where  small  business  can  compete,  and 
where  there  are  hundreds  of  people  who 
can  usually  supply  what  is  needed,  com- 
petitive bidding  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  ordinarily  en- 
gineers and  others  who  bid  on  these 
small  contracts  do  compete.  Ninety-five 
percent  of  the  construction  provided  in 
last  year's  bill  was  placed  by  competitive 
bidding. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  not  on  a  cost- 
plus-fixed-fee  basi.'i? 

Mr   STENNIS.    No 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  negotiated, 
as  well  as  advertised  competitive  bid- 
ding. It  is  my  understanding  that  only 
5  percent  of  Defense  procurement  is  by 
advertised  competitive  bidding. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No  open  competitive 
bidding. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator.  I  have  been  critical  of 
some  spending  in  this  field,  feeling  that 
our  military  budget  has  too  often  been 
accepted  because  it  is  deemed  somehow 
unpatriotic  to  criticize  it.  I  think  the 
committee  has  done  a  solid,  tough- 
minded,  perceptive  Job  on  this  bill  and 
has  actually  reduced  the  military  bud'^et 
substantially,  on  top  of  the  reduction 
made  by  the  Secretary.  I  think  the 
American  taxpayers  owe  thanks  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennts], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
S.ai.tonst.\ll!.  and  the  other  members 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
on  behalf  of  the  committee.  I  may  add 
to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi is  convinced  that  there  can  be 
and  must  be  reductions  and  other  econ- 
omies in  connection  with  the  military 
program.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
believes  that  some  elements  of  the  pro- 
gram could  be  sharply  reduced  in  opera- 
tions, because  of  the  advent  of  new  and 
complicated  weapons.  I  do  not  mean 
abandon  the  old  methods,  but  sharply 
reduce  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  actual  number  of 
housing  units  to  be  renovated,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  bill,  is  2,884.  The  bill 
carries  an  item  of  $13.2  million  for  that 
purpose.  We  did  not  make  any 
reduction. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  brief  state- 


ment, in  which  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi will  also  be  interested? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection  it  is  so  orcjered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President, 
after  receiving  an  increasing  number  of 
complaints  that  Federal  rural  housing 
loans  are  being  denied  to  eligible  fami- 
lies on  our  farms  and  in  rural  areas 
because  funds  for  the  program  have 
been  impounded  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  I.  on  August  23,  wrote  to  the 
President  calling  his  attention  to  this 
matter  and  suggested  that  he  might  take 
action  to  release  these  funds. 

It  appears  that  the  limitation  on  the 
use  of  available  funds  was  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  program  for  rural 
housing  loans  was  a  4-year  program 
and.  therefore,  available  funds  should 
be  spread  over  a  4-year  period.  This, 
of  course,  is  a  complete  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  1961  Housing  Act,  which  es- 
tablished a  fund  of  $428  million  to  pro- 
vide direct  Federal  housing  loans  for 
families  in  rural  areas  where  normal 
sources  of  credit  are  not  othei-wise  avail- 
able. There  is  nothing  in  the  law,  nor 
was  it  the  intention  of  those  of  us  who 
sponsored  the  1961  Housing  Act,  that 
the  terminal  dace  of  1965  for  this  pro- 
gram would  imply  that  funds  should  be 
parceled  out  over  a  4-year  period. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
nounce to  the  Senate  that  at  3  o'clock 
today  an  announcement  was  made  by 
Secretary  Freeman  that  an  additional 
$152  million  will  be  made  available  for 
rural  housing  loans.  Today's  action 
makes  a  total  of  $182  million  available 
through  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion for  this  type  of  credit  during  fiscal 
1963. 

I  am.  of  course,  delighted  that  the 
President  has  seen  fit  to  release  these 
funds,  for  I  think  they  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  many  of  our  people  who  live 
in  rural  areas,  and.  I  may  add,  to  the 
economy  of  the  country. 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  agree  with  the  sentiment  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama.  It  is  one  of  the  soundest 
investments  we  are  making  in  America. 
Without  the  rural  housing  program  to 
which  the  Senator  has  referred,  our  rural 
communities,  which  have  been  so  hard 
hit  by  the  changed  agricultural  picture, 
would  not  have  had  a  chance  to  survive 
and  sustain  themselves  and  would  have 
lost  their  identity.  Through  the  pro- 
gram, they  have  survived,  and  there  are 
places  for  people  to  live  there.  The  Sen- 
atx)r  from  Alabama  has  been  a  great 
source  of  strength  in  this  program  over 
the  years. 

I  may  say  that  I  had  been  urging  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
White  House  to  do  this  very  thing,  be- 
cause in  Mississippi  we  are  in  distressed 
circumstances,  and  there  is  need  for  the 
program.  The  borrowers  are  there,  they 
are  certified,  and  everj'thing  else  is 
ready,  but  the  money  is  not  available. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  for  the  opportunity 
to  make  this  announcement. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
raise  a  question?  Is  there  any  question 
on  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  may  I  ask  a  ques- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  Presiding  Officer, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Montana  fMr. 
MetcalfI  and  myself  ? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Are  we  correct  that 
in  the  military  construction  bill  now  be- 
fore us  there  are  funds  allocated  for 
the  construction  of  200  Air  Force  hous- 
ing units  at  Glasgow  Air  Force  Base, 
Mont.? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct.  There 
is  this  limitation:  Glasgow  is  one  of 
several  installations  of  the  Air  Force  re- 
questing housing  units.  It  was  allowed 
as  eligible  for  these  requests,  but  there 
is  only  enough  money  provided  in  the 
bill  to  build  50  percent  of  them  in  the 
ensuing  year.  The  Senator  from  Mi-s-^is- 
sippi  believes,  due  to  the  fact  that  Glas- 
gow is  what  i.s  called  a  remote  area 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  It  is,  indeed.  It 
is  far  more  so  than  Hill  Air  Force  Base 
in  Utah  and  others  which  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi   mentioned   previously. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  On  that  basis,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  would  think  it 
would  be  due  a  high  priority  considera- 
tion, but  the  subcommittee  and  the  com- 
mittee thought  it  should  leave  that  deci- 
sion up  to  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  the  200  unit 
recommendation  is  in  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  th:"  committee? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct. 
There  is  an  authorization  for  the  Glas- 
gow base  in  the  bill  at  this  time  for  200 
units.  If  it  is  on  the  priority  list  of  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, there  is  money  in  the  bill  for  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  wish  to  state  that  my  colleague 
and  I  will  call  that  to  the  attention  of 
the  Air  Force  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  feel  highly  honored 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  on  which  serve 
many  able  Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  a  valu- 
able member  of  our  subcommittee,  too, 
and  we  appreciate  his  services. 

Mr,  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  very  much  have  enjoyed  my  sei-vice  on 
the  subcommittee,  of  which  our  able  col- 
league from  Mi-ssissippi  is  chairman.  I 
observe  his  high  dedication  to  duty  to 
this  country  and  its  security  as  indi- 
cated by  the  able  comments  which  our 
distinguished  colleague  has  just  con- 
cluded in  support  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant pieces  of  legislation  to  come  be- 
fore Congress  each  year. 

My  particular  comment  is  this:  A 
facility  of  expression  in  English  is  ob- 
viously supremely  important  for  every 
American,  but  I  think  the  time  has  ar- 
rived In  the  development  of  this  globe 
when  a  facility  to  express  oneself  in  i 
second  language  is  almost  indispensable, 
surely  so  with  respect  to  men  and  wom- 
en representing  our  country  in  foreign 
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lands,    both    in    the    military'    and    the  Mr.  CHAVEZ.     I  thank  the  Senator.  For  miliuiry  construction.  Department  of 

civilian  establishment.  Mr.   STENNIS.     Mr.  President,  I  ask  ^^*  Army,  the  committee  has  approved  an 

The  Defense  Department  has  seen  fit,  unanimous  consent  that  the  committee  ^™c>"rit  totaling  $i93,634.ooo     This  is  a  de- 

after  urging  by   the  subcommittee,  the  amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc    and  ^'"^'^**  ''^  $3,843,500  under  the  1197.477,500 

Chairman  of  which  is  the  Senator  from  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be'con-  SoT8So^'rom\h?r"eTise'd"SudgSt'=^^^^^^^ 

Mississippi,  to  consolidate  its  language  sidered  as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of  $234  421  500 

functions  at  the  Presidio  at  Monterey,  of  further  amendment,  and  that  any  For  military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
Calif.  point  of  order  against  the  committee  ment  of  the  Navy,  the  committee  has  ap- 
There,  Mr.  President,  with  all  the  amendments  be  reserved.  proved  an  amount  totaling  $i96,423.ooo. 
modern,  efficient  techniques  of  teach-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  "^^'^  '^  a  decrease  of  $17,926,500  under  the 
ing  men  and  women  in  the  military  Proxmire  in  the  chairs.  Without  ob-  *2i4.349.500  allowed  by  the  House,  and  a  de- 
services  may  learn  to  speak,  to  under-  jection.  it  is  so  ordered.  "!^.?^oJd°««o^n^°  ^^?'^  T^^^T^  ^?'. 
stand,  and  to  express  themselves  orally  Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President,  I  offer  I^refgn  currlcy  p^grlms  '^' 
and  in  writing  in  all  those  many  tongues  a  committee  amendment,  which  I  ask  to  For  military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
which  are  represented  in  the  areas  to  have  stated.  ment  of  the  Air  Force,  the  committee  has  ap- 
which  American  military  personnel  in  The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The  proved  an  amount  totaling  $859  892.000. 
uniform  today  are  required  to  go.  amendment  will  be  .■^lated.  T"hts  is  a  decrease  of  $3.830.ooo  under  the 
This  year  the  Department  of  Defense  The  Legisl.ative  Clerk,  On  page  2,  $863,722,000  allowed  by  the  House,  and  a  de- 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  under  this  line  24.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "$859.-  Zl^ot^Qil^^eooo  ^'"°"'  ^^^  ^"''^^^  ^'"' 
administration  recommended  an  in-  892X)00"  and_  insert  in  lieu  thereof  p^r  the^  Armv.  Naw,  and  Air  Force  Re- 
crease  or  an  expansion  in  the  facilities  S860.<82.000.  g^rve  and  the  Armv  and  Air  Force  National 
there.  I  believe  I  should  say  not  merely  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Guard,  the  committee  recommends  the 
as  a  Califoniian  but  also  as  an  American  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit-  budget  estimate,  which  was  also  provided  by 
that  I  am  most  grateful  the  subcommit-  ^ee  amendment  the  House,  as  follows: 

tee  and  then  the  full  Committee  on  Ap-  Mr     STENNIS      Mr.    President,    this     Army  Reserve ..$8,000,000 

propriations  approved  and  included  that  ''^  a  matter  that  has  come  up  at  the  last     Naval  Reserve 7,000,000 

particular  item.     I  think  it  is  completely  minute.     It   repre.sents   an  item    at   the     Air  Force  Reserve..          ^  ???■  99? 

correct  to  say.  considering  the  teaching  Air  Force  installation  at  Lackland  Air     ^™^Na,?ona?Guarr^ iI'^'SS 

techniques  by  the  Armv.  representing  all  Force  Base.     The  amendment  would  re-     ""'^  National  Guard. 14,  000.  000 

of  the  services  in  the  development  of  the  adjust  some  items  which  had  been  re-  general  statement 

ability  of  men  and  women  in  the  military  stored  to   the  bill.     It   would   take   out  The  Department  of  Defense  advises  that 

services  to  speak  more  than  one  language,  one.     We  thought  we  were  providing  the  ^f^re  it  submitted  this  budget  to  the  c^n- 

that  this  faeilitv  ron^titutes  an  mrrea.s  essential    facihties    for   special   training.  S"^^^-  '*  made  extensive  reductions  In  line 

that  this  laulltj   constitutes  an  increas-  rherkin-  with   the  Air  Porre    wp  '^"^^    presented    by    the    services.     In    fact, 

mgly  important  part  of  America's  De-  but  in  checking  with  the  Air  Porce.  we  ^^^  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Sup- 

fense  Establishment.  ^""^  that  the  provision  did  iwt  cover  ex-  pn^s  ^^  Logistics  advised  while  appearing 

For  that  in  particular,   I  say  to  the  ^ctly  the  units  intended.     The  Senator  before  our  subcommittee  that  the  military 

Senator  from  MLssh-^sippi  I  know  the  De  f 'om  Massachusetts  and  I  are  in  accord  departments  had  submitted  a  budget  for  over 

fense  Department  once  again  is  indebted  with  respect  to  ttie  amendment.  $2    buuon    for    new    operational    facilities. 

to  his  leadershin      That  is  all  I  sav    ex-  ^^-    SALTONSTALL.     I    agree      The  Thus,  the  Department  of  Defense  made  re- 

10  nis  leaaersnip.      inai  is  an  1  sa>,  ex-  ,,        .       y^      tnkpn  it  nn  with  me      T  bp-  ductlons  of  approxlmatelv  $800  million  be- 

cept  to  repeat  the  feelmg  of  honor  I  have  f  "f  "i^t  \he   amendnren?  Should   be  ^°^«  '^'  ^iii  wL  presented  to  the  Congress, 

in  serving  under  the  Senator.  ^^^^^  J''^^^    '^"^   amenameni    snouia    oe  ^^^^  committee  reviewed  all  line  items  m 

Mr.   STENNIS.     I   thank   the  Senator  ^^'f^    i°^^TXTTo      t  .k      1,  fv,     o        *■  ^^®   '^"^^     Nearly    l.OOO    pages   of    testimony 

from    California    very    much      He    has  ^^    STENNIS.     I  thanK  tne  benator.  .^ere  taken  and  the  justifications  for  each 

made  a    contribution  with  reference  to  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  amend-  project  were   individually  reviewed   by  the 

this  mattpr  ment  be  agreed  to.  subcommittee. 

TiV      n        J      *    T  *i-     ,    *!.■      11     i     *  The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The  Before  I  discuss  the  reductions  and  res- 
Mr.  President.  I  think  this  illustrates  _„_-.;„„   .,  „„  agreeing  to  the  amend-  torations  made  for  the  services,  I  would  like 
an  item  as  to  which  the  legislative  will  ^    offered    bv    the    Senator    f'im  ^  highlight  the  types  of  military  construe- 
finally  has  prevailed.     The  services  now  IJJ^"^     onerea     oy     tne     oenaiui     i.um  tio^  project*  contained  in  each  of  the  prln- 
have  a  fine  language  school.     It  is  un-  i^'^^'^^!,„^„,„„t  „oc  ^^..^^rt  t«  *^'P^^   mission   categories    under   which    the 

der  the  charge  of  the  Army,  but  the  per-  J}"'  ^SSi^^  ^^' pI ' n.n?'  t  h. vp  d^P^^"^«"^  °^  ^^^^"^^  ^^  ""'^  ^°^P»"g  '^• 

cnnnoi  ,>f  fv,o  A,-rv,„  Mo,.„  or,^  &,^-cv.,-r.^  Mt.  STENNIS.     Mr .  Prcsidcnt .  I  havc  duties. 

^Tt!  ,1.      -A.     ^f          ■■               Ir     H  r  a  summarv  of  the  entire  bill  which  was  In  the  strategic  retaliatory  forces  one  finds 

hntiH  f.^^  ;    ^^^T  ?''•  "".Vf             i  prepared  bv  the  committee  staff.     I  ask  there  was  a  request  for  $556  million,  which 

bmld  It  into  an  A-1   institution,  rather  „  ,Vljn,^,, .Von^ent  'hat  it  be  orinted  at  deludes  about  35  percent  of  this  bill,    in- 

than  to  spread  the  faciUties  out  and  dup-  1V^.^"'"^T  •      "v!     ^^^^nV  ^^  f,?.^^^^^^  eluded  in  this  categorv  are  $23  million  for 

llcate  them  three  times.     I  believe  it  is  in  ^*?^-^  ^'°'"^  ?.iK^  ^oU'^^-  »262  million  f'or  Minuteman  faclli- 

good  condition  now.     The  item  is  in  the  Planation  of  the  bill.  ties,  $225  million  for  Atlas  and  Titan  facili- 

bill.     I   thank   the  Senator   for  his   in-  ^here  bemg  no  objection,  the  sum-  ties,  $10  million  for  guided  air  missile  faciii- 

tprpct  ar^ri  hie  hoirv  luarv  was  Ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  ties.  $21  mlUlon  for  sac  base  improvements, 

Lcicst  wnu  ni.s  neip.  RrrnRn    as  follows  and  $15  million  for  other  projects. 

Mr.   KUCHEL.     I    thank   the   Senator  J                 '      ,^^1;,,,   „„,     p,^,^   year  The   continental    air    and    mUslle  defense 

from  Mississippi.  MiLrrART    Construction   Bill,   Fiscal   Year  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^    ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^ 

Mr.    STENNIS.     Mr.    President.  I   see  percent   of   this    bill      The    general    purpose 

in  the  Chamber  the  Senator  from  New  summary  of  bill  forces  this  year  require  $126  million,  which  is 

Mexico    [Mr.    Chavez)    who   at   one   time  The     total     appropriation     recommended  7  9  percent  of  the  construction  budget      The 

was  the   chair-nan  of   the  subcommittee  by    the    senate    Appropriations    Commirtee  air  and  sea  lift  forces  are  requiring  this  year 

Which    handlei    the    nendmc    bill     and  amounts     to     $1,349,611,000.     This     Is     an  only  three-tenths  of  l  percent,  or  $5  mUllon. 

nrl.i;*!            h    ■              P^naine     Dill-    a^a  amount  $20  130.000  under  the  $1,369,741,000  The  Guard   and   Reserve  Forces   have   asked 

present  y  is  chairman  of  the  subcommit-  1"^°!^^^/^    ^^e  House  and  $245  II8.5OO  under  for  a  total  of  $41  million,  which  amounts  to 

tee  dealing  with  appropriations  for  the  ^^^  revised  budget  estimate  ol  $1,594,729,500.  only  2.6  percent  of  the  budget. 

Department  o::'  Defense.  p^j.  ^j^g  Department  of  Defense,  the  com-  In  the  research  and  development  field,  the 

The   Senato:;    from    New    Mexico    is    a  mittec  recommends  an  appropriation  of  $38,-  bUl  contains  $125  mUlion,  or  7.8  percent  of 

member  of  our  subcommittee      It  is  de-  662000  to  finance  construction  for  the  fol-  the  total  construction  budget.     For  general 

lightful  to  haV'^  him  present  and  to  have  lowing    agencies      Defense    Atomic    Support  support  there  is  $558  minion,  which  amounts 

the    benefit    ol'    his    counsel      We    want  Agencv.  $2,173,000.  Defense  Communications  to  approximately   37  percent  of  all   moneys 

him  to  be  one  of   the  rnnfprees  on  the  Agency,      $1.446  000.     Defense     Intelligence  asked  for. 

h,n       T^vff             ;        u     ^0"^P^^f'^,o"   ^"^  AecncV   $2  800  000   National  Securuv  Agencv.  Finally,  minor  construction  and  planning 

frL  ?^    ^T'^'l    ^^'    benefited    much  J^^^^^^  ^o?)   lind  Defense  Suppiv  Agency    $8,-  and  support  call  for  $129  mlUlon.  or  7.8  per- 

from  his  work  in  former  years,  when  he  ;^~  qqq     ^^^  addition,  the  committee  recom-  cent  of  the  budget. 

gave  so  much  of  his  time,  day  and  night.  rnend.s  an  appropriation  of  !|i4.500  000  for  the  I  bring  out  these  facts  because  I  thought 

to  these  complicated  questions  which  he  Department  of  Defense  planning  and  minor  it  would  be  of  interest  to  Members  of  the 

handled  so  well.  construction,   and   $20  mUlion   for  the  con-  Senate  In  showing  that  we  are  spending  the 

We  are  delirhted  to  have  the  Senator  structlon    of    loran    stations    by    the    Coast  bulk  of  our  construction  money  on  our  of- 

With  us.  Guard.  fenslve  forces. 
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r  A  MILT   HOUSING 

One  of  the  meet  complex  problems  faced 
by  the  committee  during  the  consideration 
of  this  bill  was  related  to  family  housing. 
This  year,  the  Department  of  Defence  has 
come  In  for  a  rather  extensive  housing  pro- 
gram. The  Department  of  Defense,  in  the 
past  year,  haa  completely  revised  Its  ap- 
proach to  the  management  and  building  of 
family  housing  within  the  three  servlcei. 
I  am  sure  you  remember  last  year  that,  due 
to  certain  Inadequacies  and  the  way  the  pro- 
gram was  administered,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  both  the  House  and  Senate 
saw  fit  not  to  renew  the  authority  for  the 
Capehart  housing.  Instead,  it  weis  decided 
to  go  to  a  direct  appropriation  method  of 
fiunlly  hotulng, 

Managementwlse,  the  E>epartment  of  De- 
fense has  taken  a  number  of  steps  to  In- 
sure better  admlniatratlon  of  the  family 
housing  program  for  the  servioaa.  A  separata 
housing  mnnagment  staff  has  been  estab- 
lished In  the  once  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  in  e«ch  of  the  three  Departments, 
These  offlcea  are  taking  step*  to  astabllah 
modern  accounting,  planning  and  control 
technlquea. 

For  the  ftscnl  year  1088  the  service*  pro- 
poaed  the  construction  of  14,47S  family 
housing  units  and  the  Improvament  of 
3,884  substandard  unlu  to  public  quarters 
stnndivrds,  requesting  a  total  of  •389.810.000. 
This  amount  was  divided  as  follows:  Army. 
•57,431.000;  Navy  $84,440,000;  Air  Force, 
•  134.701,000.  In  the  above  totals  Navy  re- 
quested •fi.043.000  for  the  Improvement  of 
substandard  units,  and  the  Air  Force  re- 
queatcd  •7,308,000. 

The  committee  conducted  a  thorough  re- 
view of  family  housing  for  all  of  the  threa 
sanrlcaa  and  decided  that  the  14,478  unit 
program  was  too  large  an  undertaking  for 
the  current  fiscal  year.  Accordingly,  the 
program  was  reduced  to  7.500  units,  coating 
a  total  of  » 143  743,000.  The  funds  and  unlta 
are  distributed  as  follows:  Department  of  the 
Army,  »M,885,000  for  1,800  units;  Department 
of  the  Navy.  •43.880,000  for  3.196  units:  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force,  •69.997,000  for 
3.760  units,  Tl'.e  units  for  each  of  the  serv- 
Icaa  include  both  housing  for  the  continen- 
tal TTnlted  Sutes  and  overseas. 

The  committee  did  not  delete  any  spe- 
cific projects  from  the  housing  proi?ram.  but 
has  made  available  funds  to  construct  only 
the  7.500  units  mentioned  above.  The  De- 
partmpnt  of  Defen.'e  anri  the  services  are 
chartred  with  the  responsibility  of  selecting 
where  the  hoiising  units  will  be  constructed 
on  the  bnsls  of  priority  and  need  within  the 
services. 

In  other  action  concerning  housing,  the 
committee  has  made  restoration  to  the  bill 
of  the  language  requested  by  the  President 
in  Hcuse  Document  493.  87th  Congress,  2d 
LPfielnn    which  reads  as  follows: 

"During  the  current  fiscal  year,  obligations 
m.<^iv  be  incurred  against  the  Department  of 
Defense  family  housing  management  ac- 
count for  the  purpose  of  section  501(b)(2) 
of  the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act  of  1962  (Public  Law  87-554)  in  an 
amount  not  to  excee-;  $712,427,500." 

It  was  felt  by  the  committee  that  this 
language  would  give  the  Department  of  De- 
lense  flexibility  required  to  adequately  man- 
ege the  housing  for  all  three  services. 

BACHELOR    OmCtRS'    QUARTERS 

The  committee  made  an  extensive  review 
of  the  whole  problem  of  bachelor  officers' 
quarters  for  the  services.  The  total  amount 
requested  for  a]l  three  services  amounted  to 
approximately  •21  million.  The  committee 
did  not  specifically  disapprove  any  of  the 
officers'  quarters  in  the  budget  request;  how- 
ever, the  funds  approved  for  the  construc- 
tion of  these  facilities  have  been  reduced  by 
60  percent.  It  has  been  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  service  departments  to  determine 
the    projects    which    should    be   constructed 


within  the  approved  total  funding  One 
exception  was  made  by  the  committee  in  its 
recommendation. 

A  special  Etudy  was  n-.ade  of  the  bachelor 
oflicers'  quarters  at  the  naval  ."-tation,  Adak. 
Alaska.  The  condition  of  the  quarters  at 
this  station  require  that  they  be  replaced  at 
the  earliest  possible  time.  Presently,  the 
quarters  Eu-e  located  In  quonset  huts  which 
are  In  a  badly  deterlurated  condition  and 
the  heating  has  pr  ved  au  almost  insur- 
mountable problem 

DEPARTMENT    OF    DEfLNSK 

The  committee  recommends  an  appropri- 
ation of  $38,662,000  for  the  various  defense 
agencies  This  is  a  reduction  of  $7,338,000 
trom  the  budget  estimates  of  $48  million.  A 
new  section  has  been  inserted  In  the  bill  to 
provide  for  the  defense  agencies. 

The  Department  has  formed  a  number  of 
ntw  agencies  for  which  cunstruction  Is  ur- 
gently needed  to  house  the  new  oparaticnal 
activities;  namely,  these  are  the  Defense 
Supply  Agency,  the  Defen.se  Intelligence 
Aifcncy,  the  Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency. 
the  Defense  Communlcntions  Agency,  and  the 
National  Security  Age-icy  The  ciuumlttee 
h«i«  also  approved  $4,600,000  (or  general  »up- 
p<^irt  progrtuna,  planning  and  design,  and 
minor  o<.)natructJun 

OCPARTMCNT  OF  TtlE  ARM  Y 

Tlia  committee  approved  nii  uppropriation 
of  •208,834,000  f.>r  niUltury  (\.inn:u<tum 
within  tlie  Department  (<r  the  Arn>y  I'his 
rei>re»enl8  an  appropriation  of  ♦1U3,R34  i)00 
for  the  Active  Fvtcosi.  $8  mlUlun  f^r  the  Army 
Reserve,  and  •7  mllUim  for  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard.  This  Is  a  redvictlon  of  •40.- 
787.800  from  Uie  revised  budget  of  •348.- 
431.600. 

The  first  part  of  the  Department  cf  the 
Aimy's  requests  were  concerned  with  the  c<in- 
tlJiental  air  and  missile  defen.se  force.s  Tlie 
projects  tlie  committee  Included  in  the  bill 
wore  primarily  for  continuing  the  program  of 
improvements  to  the  existing  Nike-Hercules 
program.  These  Unproven^cnts  arc  for  the 
Improvement  of  kits  and  high-power  acquisi- 
tion radar  and  r<ir  more  efficient  communlca- 
tl<ins  of  the  Army  Defense  Command  with 
lt<i  companion  elements  of  the  Cor.!  mental 
Air  Defen.se  Command. 

The  next  category  of  Army  projects  is  'or 
the  general  purpose  forces  which  are  the 
combat  units  and  their  direct  combat  sup- 
p<:rt  elements  either  deployed  overseas  or 
stationed  In  the  United  States  This  group- 
in;  of  projects  totaled  approximately  $33 
m:llion  and  provides  facilities  for  training, 
logistic  support,  and  the  billeting  of  these 
operational  units.  Major  items  approved 
were  Army  airfield  rimways,  maintenance 
hangars,  aiid  parking  aprons  at  Fort  Bragg, 
Fcrt  Lewis,  and  Fort  Riley:  a  storm  drainage 
project  at  Fort  Campbell.  Ky  :  units  facil- 
ities and  logistical  support  Items  at  Korea 
and  Okinawa;  Improved  storage  lor  ainmunl- 
tkn  stocks  in  Europe  and  surf,ice-to-surface 
missile  units  in  Germany. 

'n  the  area  of  research  and  development, 
the  Army  presented  a  program  of  approxl- 
m:ttely  *16  million.  Among  the  largt-r  proj- 
ec's  approved  were  a  $1  ,.500.i:iOO  luiclear  ef- 
fects laboratory  at  White  Sands,  N  Mex  .  and 
$4  600.000  for  a  facility  at  White  Sands  to 
test  an  advanced  concept  of  radars.  The 
committee  also  approved  $7  million  as  the 
final  increment  of  the  Signal  Research  and 
Development  Laboratory  at  Fort  Mon- 
mouth, N.J. 

The  other  projects  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee for  the  Army  fall  within  the  broad 
ba;?e  for  training,  supply  maintenance,  med- 
ical services,  headquarters'  communication 
ne*:work,  and  Army  security  requirements 
The  total  approved  for  these  categories 
amounts  to  approximately  $85  million  Pol- 
lowing  are  some  of  the  larger  items  ap- 
proved; A  special  warf;\re  center  headquar- 
ters and  school  building  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.; 


a  286-bed  hospital  and  medical  support  facil- 
ity at  Fort  Hood.  Tex  ;  and  a  50-bed  hospital 
and  medical  support  facility  at  White  Sands, 
N  M?x  :  83  million  for  a  central  powerplant 
and  transmission  system  at  an  oversea  se- 
curity communications  center:  and  $1,205,000 
for  a  tropo-scatter  communications  system. 
Also,  there  were  large  housing  programs  for 
the  enlisted  men  at  Fort  Dlx.  N  J,,  and  Fort 
Leonard  Wood,  Mo. 

The  balance  of  the  appropriations  re- 
quested by  the  Army  totaled  approximately 
$30  million  for  plannlni?  minor  construction. 
and  accesa  roads.  For  this  the  committee 
approved  $29,100,000,  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  appropriations  recommended 
for  tha  Army  provide  a  well-balanced  con- 
struction program,  and  one  which  wir  make 
material  advances  in  the  Army's  program  to 
modernize  Us  'ncllltles  and  to  provide  for  the 
updating  of  weapons  syrtems  presently  in 
use. 

DKPAITMENT    OF    THZ    WAVT 

The  committee  recommends  an  appropria- 
tion of  •203,4'23.000  for  military  conatrucuon 
within  the  Department  of  Uia  Navy.  Thla 
lepresonls   an  appropriation   of   •100,433,000 

'.  r  v.v  Active  Forces  und  ^7  million  for  Uio 
Ivi'-rive  Forces  Tills  amount  represent*  a 
reduction  of  •110,430,000  from  the  revised 
budget  estimate  of  $313,882,000 

Thu  year's  funding  program  for  tlie  Navy 
lA  a  pArt  of  the  long-rnnga  plan  for  tha 
orderly  development  and  mixlernlEatlon  of 
tha  Naval  Shore  Establishment  All  of  tlia 
Navy  s  project*  arc  Integral  (wrts  of  various 
weapons  Kystems  and  operational  support 
r.i-f'd,", 

I'he  committee  recommended  an  nppro* 
piiMi: on  of  $16  911.000  excUulva  of  bachelor 
iiincers'  quarters,  for  ahlp7»rd  facilities 
Fifteen  of  these  Una  Uenu  directly  or  In- 
di.-ectl.  8up|K)rt  the  fleet  ballistic  missile  or 
Puiuns  program.  Also  Included  In  this  cate- 
gory are  tJu-ee  line  Ucmi  totaling  11,139,000 
In  support  of  the  antisubmarine  warfare 
p.-'.gram 

In  this  year's  program  the  Navy  has  money 
to  undertake  extensive  upgrading  of  its  fleet 
base  facUltlee  There  are  In  the  bill  two 
line  Items  totaling  •6.746.000  for  the  mtxl- 
ernlzntion  of  two  piers — one  at  Charleston, 
SC,  and  one  at  Norfolk.  Va.  Tills  require- 
ment stema  from  the  continued  buildup  of 
longer,  deeper  draft,  guided  missile  destroyer 
types  and  nuclear  submarine  units  being, 
or  to  be.  home  ported  now  and  In  the  near 
future  at  these  two  locations.  Also  included 
in  this  class  of  facilities  are  personnel  fa- 
cilities at  naval  shipyards  and  at  Ports- 
mouth. N,H,;  the  naval  station.  Key  West, 
Fla.;  and  the  naval  station.  Whldbey  Island, 
Wash. 

A  major  portion  of  the  Navy  program  Is 
Included  in  the  naval  weapons  facility  class. 
7he  committee  has  recommended  a  total  of 
approximately  $46  million  for  this  type  of 
construction.  These  facilities  are  required 
for  training  aviators;  for  supporting  the 
striking  power  of  the  Navy  and  the  air  arm 
of  the  Marine  Corps:  and  for  furthering  im- 
portant ordnance  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  of  ship  and  aircraft 
eulded  missiles.  Including  the  Polaris  missile. 
E.Kamples  of  projects  recommended  by  the 
cumiuitlee  are  approach  lighting  and  air- 
craft systems  training  building  at  the  naval 
air  station.  North  Island,  Calif.;  replacement 
of  an  aircraft  and  parking  apron,  Marine 
Corps  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Yuma,  Ariz.; 
and  a  computation  and  analysis  building  at 
the  Naval  Weapons  Laboratory,  Dahlgren, 
Va.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  greater 
part  of  these  funds  are  for  guided  missile 
and  major  Polaris  support  facilities  at  clas- 
sified locations. 

There  Is  recommended  in  this  bill  approx- 
imately $6  million  for  Marine  Corps  facllltlea 
at  Camp  Pendleton.  Calif.,  and  Camp  Smed- 
ley  D  Butler,  Okinawa.  The  mission  of  the 
Marine   Corps  shore   facilities  is   to  support 


the  Marine  Corps  forces  in  order  that  they 
be  maintained  to  engage  promptly  and  ef- 
fectively in  combat  cperatlons  with  continu- 
ing maximum  elort  devoted  to  Improvement 
and  readiness  a;  all  levels. 

The  committt'e  has  recommended  the  full 
request  made  by  the  Navy  of  $25,923,000  for 
service  school  lacilltles.  Projects  Included 
In  the  service  lichool  request  are  for  anti- 
submarine warfire  training  facilities  and  for 
fleet  ballistic  m.sslle  training  facilities.  The 
largest  amount  m  this  total  Is  $11,730,000  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  Bancroft  Hall  at  the 
Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md.,  and  $3,- 
960,000  for  facilities  for  the  Naval  Training 
Center,  Great  Lakes,  111.  Also  included  In 
this  grouping  Is  the  officer  candidate  dormi- 
tory. Officer  Cardldate  School,  Newport,  R.I., 
for  $3,373,000, 

Under  tha  category  of  medical  facllltlea. 
the  Naval  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery haa  Baked  for  a  new  hoapltal  at  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  and  the  modernleatlon  of  the 
Naval  Medical  3chool,  Penaacola,  Fla,  The 
committee  reccmmends  approval  of  theae 
Hems,  esi>ectan>  the  hospital  ur  I.  ny  Beach, 
CtUlf,,  where  a  need  has  been  di-in  n.strated 
for  a  medical  lacUtty  t<  t,.Ki'  ww  p.u  .  uf 
a  hoapltal  ahlp  now  scrMi.g  the  Lun^;  liiach 
oommand. 

The  Offlct  of  Naval  Reaearch  made  a  re- 
queat  for  two  facilitleN  totaling  $5,847,000. 
Included  in  thl<  nmnvmt  waa  the  Naval  Re- 
•earcti  i  i!.i  .i  >rv  Washington,  D.C:  and 
an  alterati  r>  !  !  i  Miuuiatton  laboratory  at 
IheNavalt!  oo  i,^:  i>.  v ;  .  oentar.Port  Wa»h- 
inglon,  N  '\'  1  M  .  iiui,  (<-i  did  not  recom- 
mend rltli.i  :...,  |.  .■..*.  feeling  that 
the  N;o  ,,:  KrM,oi,  !  .j-  i ,»;,  :;,  Wn.ohlngton, 
DC,  ■••!  ;■,'!  '"  'I'N-r-'i  ■  :  '  "iier  study, 
and  a  •)'.  •:■  Ik-  ,  hi-' k  .■-!;  sd  he  made  to 
detern.,:.''  wi.iiiur  or  iivi  ihi.'  ;s  the  place 
to  pel  iii.o.i-ntlv  eatabltah  tlu.s  imporant 
Installation  The  research  !jib.,nitn-y  is  lU'W 
operailiiK       m       temporarv -i\  pr       i>ii;.iiii.^;.v 

which  nr..'-;  1)(  rt'pl.u'ed  .:.  W.r  lll.irc  ,>; 
great  C",-;  ;■'  'he  (i.i\crn!r,c!.'  1  !.'  I.; 
recomir.'T.il,-.  a\  ;  •■  \;ir..i'.(;v  ,f:(ii  !i,;:i:  ;,  ;  r 
COmmu!ilr:ir;'  :•,  ,  t.ul'i'leR  b<t!i  •\c:-^Cii.'~  unci 
m  the  United  .'^t:ac.-<  'niree  of  the  ten  line 
Items  InchidKi  n.  ri.i.s  category  are  radio 
direction  flndii  :,iri;itles  at  two  clas.-ilfied 
locations,  and  .he  lleet  radio  transmitting 
facility  at  the  Naval  Commvinlcntlons  Sta- 
tion, Eritrea. 

The  committee  recommended  approxi- 
mately $21  million  for  yards  and  dcx-ks 
There  are  two  projects  In  this  class  at  specific 
locations,  the  siKJond  Increment  of  Improve- 


ments to  the  power  system  on  Guam  and 
the  replacement  of  a  pier  breakwater  at 
Norfolk,  Va.  Also  included  are  four  projects 
for  funding  continuing  authorizations  In 
the  amount  of  approximately  $17  million. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    AIR    FORCK 

The  Department  of  tlie  .'^ir  Force  has  re- 
ceived approval  for  a  total  of  $878,892,000  for 
military  construction.  Of  this  amount, 
$859,892,000  is  for  the  Active  Forces  and 
$19  million  Is  for  the  Reserve  Forces  Actu- 
ally, the  budget  request  of  the  Air  Force  for 
facilities  mi&slles,  and  other  construction 
amounted  to  about  $812  million  exclusive  of 
family  housing.  Ol  this  amount,  about  83 
percent  is  devoted  to  the  relatively  fixed  con- 
struction cost  to  accommodate  new  weapons 
syatems.  These  fixed  costa  primarily  are  aa- 
aoclated  with  ihe  highly  complex  technical 
facllltlea  for  ballistic  mlsalles.  space  activi- 
Uea,  reaearch  and  development,  and  modern 
aeroapace  communlcatlona  and  Intelligence 
ayatema.  Technical  faclUtles  for  ballistic 
missiles  total  approximately  $407  million. 
comprlalng  the  larReot  hin^ile  portion  of  the 
Air  Force  pro^rrum  For  tlie  Mlnutemnn 
mlaalle  p^o^;!llIr.  $j7j  n;.:;.on  l■;l^  heei;  up- 
proved.     Thl.^     an. I  111, t     ln^ludl-^    (untU    loj- 

COUStrUcUot;  '.f  :     i;)    II.  Iff  ^ijjt'l  nlu.i.ii.  h(j\i.i(.l. 
roJXS.      It   ali.L>    pi;  \ulc.s    loi    addltuuiu;    work 

and  coat  related   i.    \ut  nr«t    12  ii(iii,air'.i..s 

which  were  Inltiuiiy  tiniuiced  m  prior  yriu> 

An   appropriation  of   $228   mllllnn    to   up- 

)ii'  \c(!  t- '  loinplrir  the  conntruction  for  op- 
'r,\;',  nal  .\\\i\t-  >ind  Titan  facllitleii  The 
r>  !i.ni;' liT  liaf>  iippro\rd  the  additional 
iUr.oiii.;.-  !  iM|  .i.'sied  .'or  Atla."t  and  THali  to  Ui- 
Kurr  '.  h.i!  I'SMi  'i.i!  p)r  .frcsR  ;.v  nut  impeded 
and  \\\,\\  ;ippr  )irii.;c  und  tunr'v  contract  uiil 
action.".  '':,'',!, ur  to  be  iiiKrn  u,-;  ntvr.^.siirv 
Other  II, ,1;  r  ;in,ovu.'..-  Hp.prnv<>d  for  Kvhr.Kul 
facilities  Inr  new  nvvtrins  include  funds  !or 
the  (i.uTi  77  H.und  l>op  und  the  C>um  87 
.•>k\i>.  .it  all -to-.<iurface  tnisRlles  The  coin- 
iMttce  ha.",  approved  approximtitely  $46  mll- 
li.  'I,    :    r    .^puic    pi  ojjrullis 

M.r:!'  arc  stihstantiul  sunoiu.t.v  in  this  bill 
:  .:  in:, 'or  comniunicnt!or..<i  ar,d  nuclear  de- 
tection sy.stemi!  and  a  total  of  approximately 
$28  million  for  research  and  development 
programs  In  addition  the  committee  ha.s 
approved  for  general  support  programs,  a 
tot.jil  of  $64  million  for  planning,  minor  con- 
struction, and   access  roads 

The  Air  Force  tins  year  in  Its  hospital  pro- 
gram presented  six  hospitals  for  funding, 
totaling  $22  million  The  committee  has  ap- 
proved   all    six    Air   Force    hospitals      Paren- 


thetically, It  will  be  noted  that  the  Air  Force 
is  now  constructing  hospitals  in  conformity 
with  a  cost  formula  worked  out  by  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  2  years  ago,  I 
am  glad  to  report  to  the  Senate  that  this 
formula,  worked  out  by  the  committee  using 
Hill -Burton  construction  figures  for  private 
hospitals,  has  saved  the  taxpayers  approxi- 
mately 25  percent  on  hospital  construction 
In  the  armed  services. 

The  committee  ha.',  approved  approximately 
$24,500,000  f(jr  Air  Force  pavements  and  an- 
other $8  million  for  base  communications 
and  air  navigational  aids  These  facllltlea 
are  of  utmost  Importance  In  keeping  our 
airplanes  on  an  ever-ready  alert  ayatem. 
Also  Involved  is  the  matter  of  greater  aafety 
for  our  flying  personnel  and  airplanes  An- 
other large  item  approved  for  the  Air  Force 
was  $16  million  In  troop  housing  The  Air 
F'orce  is  presently  conducting  a  program  of 
replacing  tta  subatandard  World  War  Il-type 
barracks  with  permanent  sinutures  The 
committee  found  thla  constrtu  t;  1.  i  be 
well  within  the  atatutory  limit,s  ki  I)>  .uw 
for  conitructton  of  facllltlea  ui  t!i>  nature. 

The  committee  did  make  n  nninbrr  of 
reductions  In  the  Air  Force  program  The*e 
rrductlona  related  to  item*  that  the  loin- 
inittee,  after  thorough  hl-aMn^^^  and  ;;.\evt.- 
gatlon,  drcliled  weir  1.0  lontfrr  a  \a.ld  Air 
Force  reqturrinrr.t  .r  that  the  (Hinmructlon 
covild  wu;-  ;,i.i  tbrt  \rai  untu  requirriiirnts 
were  morr  .'  m.  or  until  the  Air  Force  prr- 
aented  a  more  valid  j  1-1  tirai     n 

CONCl  OMoN 

This  concludea  mv  prr.xn.tution  o!  the 
military  oonatruct.on  bill  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  ir,,ui<-  a  very  extensive  re- 
view of  every  lii  r  it*-in  m  this  bill  x-^wx 
claaalfted  and  vuulaMiined  The  reduciionii 
in  thla  bin  have  in  some  Instancpn  been 
extensive  pnrtr  \;livr:\-  m  regard  to  the  family 
houmnif  program  However  It  Is  the  opinion 
of  the  co.niinittee  that  this  bill  furnishes 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  serv- 
ices tlie  funds  necessary  to  carry  on  a  svic- 
oesslui  construction  program  and  to  meet  all 
ne<-essary   service   requirements 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.'^  con.sent  that  a  comparative 
statement  of  appropi-ialions  for  1962  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Comparative  statement  of  appropriations  for  1962,  and  estimates  and  amounts  recommended  in  the  bill  for  196S 


Item 

Appropriations, 
1962 

Budfiet 

estimates 

(revised), 

1963 

Amount 

recommended 

by  House 

Amount 
recommended 
by  Senate 

Incn'sse  {+)  or  decrease  (—', 
compared  with— 

.  Senate  bill 

Appropriations, 
1962 

Budget  esti- 
mates, 1963 

House  bill 

r>efense 

•27,000,000 
157,034.000 
192,278,000 
496,346,000 

-$27,  000,  000 

-t-35,  7(10. 000 

-(-4. 145.  000 

-f-36Z  4;<6,  000 

-1-38,602.000 

H-IO.  000. 000 

-6.381.000 

Military  constmetlon.  Army 

>  $234, 421,  600 

>306,  862.000 

•  944.  446, 000 

«4«.000.000 

22.000.000 

8,000.000 

7.000,000 

5,000,000 

7,000,000 

14,000,000 

$197,  477,  600 

214,349.600 

863,722,000 

33.192,000 

20,000.000 

8,000,000 

7.000,000 

6.000,000 

7.000.000 

14,000,000 

$193,  634, 000 

196,423,000 

860,  782, 000 

38,662,000 

20,000,000 

8.000.000 

7.000,000 

6.000,000 

7,000,000 

14,000,000 

-$40,  787,  800 

-110,430,000 

-83,664,000 

-7,338,000 

-2,000,000 

-S3, 843, 500 

.Military  construction,  Nsvy ..... 

-17.92B,M0 

Military  construction,  Air  Force        

-2,940.000 

Military  con.struction,  Defense  agencies 

-1-5,  470. 000 

Loran  station,  Dcfeiise 

10,000.000 
14, 381, 000 
7,000,000 
4. 608.000 
21,868,760 
18,275,000 

Military  construction   Army  Reserve                            

Military  construction,  Naval  Reserve                             

Military  construction   .\lr  Force  Reserve 

-1-392,000 

-14.868.750 

-4.  275,  000 

Military  construction   Arniv  National  Guard 

Military  con.struction.  Air  Guard                                 

Total 

961,  090,  750 

51,694,729,800 

1.  369,  741,  000 

1,  360,  501,  000 

-i-398,  810.  260 

-244,228,600 

-19.  240. 000 

'  Includes  $57,421,500  to  H.  Doc  498. 
'  Includes  $81,862,000  to  H.  Doc  498. 
'  Includes  $132.446, 500  in  H.  Doc.  493. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
thei-e  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
gros.sment  of  t.^e  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 


*  Includes  $1,000,000  in  II.  Doc.  493. 

•  Includes  $276  729.500  in  H.  Doc.  493. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be     Senator     fi-om     Mississippi     a     concern 


engrovssed.  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  wa.'^  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like    to    raise    with    the    distinguished 


which  has  been  expi-essed  to  me  with  re- 
spect to  two  Air  Force  b&se  housing  proj- 
ects m  Michigan.  The  concern  arL-^es 
from  the  reduction  by  the  committee  in 
the  amount  of  funds  available  for  family 
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hooBtes  programs.  I  hope  very  much 
that  In  the  allocation  of  whatever  funds 
are  available  for  that  purpose,  accom- 
modations for  approximately  432  men  in 
2  dormitories  at  the  Sawyer  Air  Force 
Base  and  1  dormitory  to  accommodate 
260  men  at  Kincheloe  Air  Force  Base 
and  an  additional  authorization  for  400 
units  of  family  housing  at  each  of  those 
2  bases,  which  have  been  contemplated 
based  upon  the  housing  provision,  will 
be  given  very  serious  consideration  and 
Included  in  the  project. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  First,  as  to  the  hous- 
ing items,  they  are  included  in  the  bill 
as  being  eligible  to  be  constructed,  but 
we  are  not  appropriating  enough  money 
under  the  present  form  of  the  bill  to 
build  all  the  houses  on  the  eligible  list. 
But  we  are  leaving  each  of  the  services 
a  pro  rata  share  of  the  money;  and  they 
will  make  up  the  priority  list  The  in- 
stallations mentioned  by  the  Senator  are 
eligible.  Depending  upon  their  relative 
need  at  those  institutions,  all  or  some 
will  be  built. 

Mr.  HART.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  need  is  very  great,  and  I  hope 
the  Air  Force  will  so  consider  it.  I  ap- 
preciate the  explanation  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
inquiry  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
In  relation  to  the  barracks  item  which 
the  Senator  mentioned,  the  committee 
restored  that  item  to  the  bill.  If  the 
Hoiise  agrees  to  it  in  conference  it  will 
be  constructed. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thanlc  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  very  much  for  that  action. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  entire  subcommittee, ^hank 
ovn-  very  able  staff  members  who  have 
worked  on  the  bill.  They  include  Mr. 
V.  M.  Rexroad  and  also  Mrs.  dloria 
Butland,  who  have  been  outstanding  in 
their  work. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  point  out  also 
that  Mr.  Fred  Rhodes,  who  helped  us 
very  much,  should  also  be  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  Fred  Rhodes  also  assisted  the  com- 
mittee greatly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  ShEkll  it  pass? 

The  bill  H.R.  12870  was  passed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  thereon 
with  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Stenkis, 
Mr.  Chavez.  Mr.  Monronet,  Mr.  Salton- 
STALL,  and  Mr.  Kuchel  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] 
for  4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 


from  Mississippi?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  my  colleague,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  remarks 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
debate  on  the  appropriation  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  AUTHORITY  TO 
CALL  UP  RESERVES— CUBA  AND 
BERLIN 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  has  sent  a 
message  to  the  Congress  and  has  had 
bills  introduced  which  would  give  to  him 
the  authority  to  call  up  an  additional 
150,000  reservists. 

Every  Member  of  Congress,  I  am  sure, 
feels  as  I  do.  We  face  this  situation  with 
a  heavy  heart.  The  people  of  the  coun- 
try should  know  how  seriously  we  regard 
the  International  events  which  place  this 
heavy  responsibility  on  the  President. 

The  President  is  entitled  to  have  the 
feeling  that  we  in  the  Congress  under- 
stand the  situation  we  face.  Despite  the 
fact  that  it  is  always  an  extremely  un- 
happy event  to  have  to  give  this  kind 
of  authority,  for  the  calling  up  of  re- 
servists, that  is  our  duty,  part  of  that 
for  which  we  are  sent  to  Congress.  We 
must  give  strict  attention  to  the  situa- 
tion. 

I  have  little,  doubt  that  the  Congress 
will  give  the  President  of  the  United 
States  this  authority  as  the  Commander 
i*-  Chief,  since  he  requires  it  based  upon 
his  appraisal  of  the  capability  of  the 
United  States. 

For  my  part,  I  have  always  cooperated 
in  the  bipartisan  foreign  policy.  I  in- 
tend to  continue  to  do  so.  I  tliink  we 
owe  it  to  the  coimtry  to  emphasize  how 
serious  are  these  events. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  showing  the 
greatest  intransigence  in  respect  to  Ber- 
lin, which  still  remains  the  focal  point 
of  attention  between  ourselves  and  them. 
It  has  now  taken  occasion  to  fly  dirpct- 
ly  into  the  teeth  of  a  doctrine  of  the 
United  States — the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
which  is  over  130  years  old — and  to  move 
into  the  Caribbean,  only  90  miles  off  our 
shores,  with  a  grave  threat,  apparently 
in  the  process  of  complete  realization, 
to  build  up  a  Soviet  base. 

Mr.  President,  these  events  cannot  be 
regarded  with  equanimity  by  the  Amer- 
ican people.  There  is  only  so  far  that 
words  can  go  in  these  matters.  As  we 
saw  in  respect  to  the  previous  Berlin 
crisis,  the  Communists  must  understand 
at  some  stage  that  the  United  States 
means  business.  Apparently  the  only 
time  they  understand  that  is  when  we 
indicate  we  intend  to  have  forces  in 
being  which  are  adequate  to  do  the  jobs 
which  we  deeply  feel  our  American  se- 
curity requires. 

Yesterday  a  car  was  flred  upon  in  the 
eastern  sector  of  Berlin.  It  was  a  U.S. 
car.    That  is  all  reported  in  the  papers. 

The  Russians  have  sent  us  a  very 
nasty  and  disagreeable  note  on  the  same 
subject. 

All  this  indicates  that  I  hope,  at  one 
and  the  same  time  that  we  equip  our- 


selves to  meet  any  eventuality — which 
we  must  do,  because  these  are  grimly 
serious  events,  as  to  which  the  Soviet  is 
obviously  also  grimly  serious — we  will 
also  retain,  as  our  Government  is  re- 
taining, the  willingness,  the  desire  and 
the  anxiety  to  negotiate,  which  we  have 
repeated  time  and  time  again.  That  is 
fine. 

Second,  we  must  be  constantly  review- 
ing policies  in  terms  of  seizing  the  diplo- 
matic initiative  ourselves.  I  have  rec- 
ommended in  respect  to  Berlin  a  num- 
ber of  diffrent  ways  we  could  take  the 
initiative.  We  might  annex  West  Berlin 
to  West  Germany.  It  might  take  some 
other  form,  such  as  a  boycott  of  trade 
between  West  Germany  and  East  Ger- 
many, or  some  other  thing. 

I  hope  that  we  are  proceeding  not 
merely  on  one  front,  but  on  all  three. 

We  should  have  adequate  military 
preparation  to  back  up  what  our  na- 
tional interest  and  security  requires. 

Second,  and  equally  important,  there 
should  be  a  full  and  obvious  desire  to 
negotiate — an  anxiety  to  negotiate  to 
settle  these  problems  peaceably. 

Third,  and  equally  important,  we 
should  take  the  diplomatic  initiative. 
This  must  not  be  neglected.  We  have 
been  found  wanting  in  this  regard  time 
and  time  again.  It  is  possible  to  take 
the  diplomatic  initiative  on  Berlin.  It  is 
possible  to  take  It  with  respect  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States  on 
Cuba. 

We  owe  it  to  the  American  people, 
from  whom  we  are  asking  these  sacri- 
fices, to  proceed  along  these  other  fronts 
with  the  same  diligence  and  the  same 
alacrity  with  which  we  proceed  with 
respect  to  the  calling  up  of  reservists. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi for  yielding  to  me. 


THE  GROV/ING  MENACE  IN  CUBA 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  face 
a  growing  menace  in  Cuba.  This  men- 
ace did  not  arise  within  a  day.  It  can- 
not be  stopped  within  a  day. 

It  is,  however,  steadily  getting  worse — 
far  worse — and  it  will  continue  to  worsen 
until  we  take  a  firmer  and  more  positive 
stand — perhaps  the  most  drastic  action, 
the  use  of  force,  if  necessary. 

For  2  years  I  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned and  have  followed  closely  this 
problem.  We  should  make  a  most  deter- 
mined drive  among  our  NATO  and  other 
Western  allies  ^n  an  effort  to  get  them 
to  cut  off — immediately — all  shipping 
and  trade  relations,  direct  and  indirect, 
with  Cuba. 

Next,  we  should  go  the  utmost  in  an 
all-out  drive  for  concerted  action  among 
all  members  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  We  do  not  know  what 
can  be  accomplished  through  the  Organ- 
ization of  American  States,  but  the 
President  can  go  all  out  in  insisting  on  a 
cooperative  and  concerted  action  on  the 
part  of  all  nations  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

This  includes  measures  which  will  pre- 
vent infiltration  of  other  Latin  American 
countries  and  stop  other  Castros  before 
they  get  started. 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  be  pre- 
pared to  go  it  alone,  if  necessary,  to 
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stop  this  arms  buildup  in  Cuba;  and,  by 
force — which  we  hope  will  never  have 
to  be  used — if  recessary. 

The  arms  buildup  thus  far  already  en- 
dangers the  small  nations  of  Central 
and  South  Anerica.  A  further  arms 
buildup.  certaLi  to  come  as  the  months 
come  and  go,  can  quickly  develop  into 
an  actual  danger  to  us.  A  great  part  of 
our  Nation  is  within  firing  distance  of 
long-range  and  even  medium-range  mis- 
siles. This  threat  and  the  blackmail  ef- 
fect of  such  a  threat  would  be  intoler- 
able. The  tim!»  to  avoid  this  intolerable 
situation  from  developing  is  now.  Any 
move  m  this  direction  must  be  halted 
now. 

Let  us  caref  illy  put  together  the  de- 
tails and  plans  of  a  firm  policy  to  halt 
this  buildup  and  to  resist  any  further 
encroachment  m  this  hemisphere.  Let 
us  make  up  cur  mmds  to  follow  this 
course,  and  give  notice  accordingly. 

There  is  no  time  to  waste.  The  time 
for  action  is  now.  There  is  no  need  to 
wait  for  time  x)  call  up  Reserves.  We 
have  the  stren^  th  and  the  power  now  to 
back  up  our  d«.'cision  to  resist  any  fur- 
ther movement  of  arms  and  encroach- 
ments in  this  lemisphere.  A  firm  and 
positive  stand  now  will  save  us  from 
even  graver  pri)blems  m  the  future. 

These  grave  problems.  I  fear,  are  cer- 
tain to  come  85  the  months  and  years 
come  and  go,  unless  we  take  this  step. 

The  first  stej)  is  to  make  clear  to  our 
enemies,  to  our  friends,  and  to  the  neu- 
trals alike,  thai,  we  have  made  our  deci- 
sion, that  wc  are  firm  in  our  determina- 
tion, and  that  we  actually  mean  business. 

Mr.  Presiden;,  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  do  not  propose  an  invasion  of 
Cuba  now.  I  do  not  propose  an  imme- 
diate blockade.  Those  things,  even  if  we 
were  going  to  take  such  steps,  could  not 
be  done  at  once,  or  overnight.  They 
would  have  to  be  carefully  planned.  Ef- 
forts through  diplomatic  channels  would 
have  to  be  made  first  as  to  many  of  these 
steps  I  have  advocated. 

My  p>oint  is  that  we  must  begin  to 
definitely  plan  now,  and  we  must  an- 
nounce definitely  what  we  shall  do.  as 
soon  as  we  can  We  must  be  absolutely 
certain  that  our  people  have  made  up 
their  minds  and  are  prepared.  I  believe 
In  that  way.  and  in  that  way  only,  can 
we  head  off  and  avoid  very  dire  conse- 
quences to  ourselves  in  the  years  to  come, 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico. 

Mr,  CHAVEZ.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  believe  I  know  the 
problems  in  respect  to  Cuba  and  the 
problems  in  respect  to  Latin  America  as 
well  as  anyone  in  the  State  Department. 

The  people  of  Latin  America  are  not 
in  favor  of  conditions  as  they  now  exist 
in  Cuba.  I  believe  we  should  have  this 
goal  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Part  of  the  whole  idea  is  peace  in  Latin 
America,  in  addition  to  the  other  things 
which  go  with  IJie  Alliance  for  Progress. 

But,  right  or  wrong,  I  am  for  my  coun- 
try. If  it  is  necessary  for  America  to 
take  action  against  Cuba,  I  am  for  it. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
I  commend  him  for  his  remarks.  They 
are  very  fine. 


TITLE   TO   OR   INTEREST   IN   CIVIL 
AIRCRAFT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No,  1956.  Senate  bill  2773. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2773)  to  amend  section  503  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  to  provide  substantive 
Federal  law  relating  to  the  validity  of 
conveyances  which  affect  title  to  or 
interest  in  civil  aircraft  of  the  Umted 
States  and  related  equipment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  whicli 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments,  on  page 
1.  after  the  enacting  clause,  to  insert: 

That  section  503  ( a )  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  Is  aniencied  by  adding  thereto 
the  following  new  subsection. 

"(4)  Any  tax  lien  arising  under  t^ie  in- 
ternal revenue  laws  of  the  United  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  any  State  of  the 
Umi«d  States  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof,  and  the  possessions  of  the  United 
States,  are  specifically  excluded  from  the 
recording  provisions  of  this  section," 

On  psige  2,  at  the  beginning  of  line  4. 
to  insert  "Sec  2.";  on  page  3,  after  line 
12,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  That  section  503(e),  redesignated 
herein  as  section  503(f) ,  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(f)  Except  as  the  Administrator  may  by 
regulation  prescribe,  no  conveyance  or  other 
Instrument  shall  be  recorded  unless  It  shall 
have  been  aclcnowledged  before  a  notary 
public  or  other  officer  authorized  by  law  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  a  State,  or  possession 
thereof,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  take 
acknowledgment  of  deeds.' 

At  the  beginning  of  line  22,  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "2"  to  "4";  and 
on  page  4,  at  the  beginning  of  line  1. 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "3" 
to  "5",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 503(8)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  is  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(4)  Any  tax  lien  arising  under  the  in- 
ternal revenue  laws  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  any  State  of  the  United 
States  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof, 
and  the  possessions  of  the  United  States,  are 
speciflcally  excluded  from  the  recording  pro- 
visions of  this  section  " 

Sec  2,  That  section  503  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  reletterlng 
subsections  "(C)",  "(f)".  "(g)"  and  "(h)"  as 
subsections  "(f)".  "(g)".  "(h)"  and  "(1)". 
respectively,  and  by  adding  thereto  the  fol- 
lowing as  subsection  le  i  : 

"(e)  Any  conveyance,  lease,  mortgage 
equipment  trust,  contract  of  conditional  sale 
other  instrument  executed  for  security  pur- 
poses, or  assignment  or  amendment  thereof 
or   supplement    thereto,    which    affects    the 


title  to.  or  any  interest  in,  any  aircraft, 
aircraft  engine.  propeUer.  appliance,  or  spare 
part  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, which  is  valid  as  against  the  parties 
thereto  to  transfer  or  create  the  title  or  the 
interest  which  it  purports  to  transfer  or 
create  under  the  laws  of  that  State,  District 
or  Columbia,  territory,  or  possession  of  the 
United  States  in  which  such  conveyance  or 
other  instrument  Is  delivered  shall,  upon  the 
filing  of  such  conveyance  or  other  Instrument 
for  recordation  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  be  valid  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  re.spect  of  the  title  or  Intere.st  so 
transferred  or  created,  as  against  all  creditors, 
subsequent  purchaser.?,  er.cumbrrincers.  or 
other  person.s.  Irrespective  of  the  location  of 
such  aircraft,  aircraft  engine,  propyeller  ap- 
pliance, or  spare  part  and  Irrespective  of  the 
place  of  delivery  pursuant  to  such  conveyance 
or  other  Instrument  of  such  aircraft,  aircraft 
engine,  propeller,  appliance,  or  spare  part, 
except  that  any  such  conveyance  or  other 
Instrument  recorded  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  (3)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective  only 
In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section.  Where  the  place  of  In- 
tended delivery  of  any  stich  conveyance  or 
other  instrument  filed  for  recordation  pur- 
suant t^'  subsection  fa)  of  this  section  Is 
specified  In  such  conveyance  or  other  instru- 
ment. It  shall  constitute  presumptive  evi- 
dence that  such  conveyance  or  instrument 
was  delivered  at  the  place  so  specified  " 

Sec  3.  Thst  section  503(eV  redesignated 
herein  as  section  503if ) ,  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion .^ct  of  1958  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

■'(f)  Except  as  the  Administrator  may  by 
regulation  prescribe,  no  conveyance  or  other 
Instrument  shall  be  recorded  unless  it  shall 
have  been  ackrowledged  before  a  notary 
public  or  other  officer  authorized  by  law 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  a  State,  or  pos- 
session thereof,  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 
to  taice  acknowledgment  of  deeds," 

Sko  4.  Nothing  contained  In  this  .^ct  sha'.l 
be  held  or  construed  to  take  jjrecedence  over 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Convention 
on  the  International  Recognition  of  Rights 
In  Aircraft   (4    U.ST    1830). 

Sec  5  This  Act  shall  not  affect  any  con- 
veyance or  other  instrument  filed  for  rec- 
ordation under  .section  503  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  19.M.  as  amended,  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pi>.ssed. 

Mr.  MAN.3FIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port I  No.  1995  I ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ANALYSES  AND  NEED  FOR  I.ECIS1.ATION 

The  bill  with  minor  amendments,  incor- 
p>orates  recommendations  originally  proposed 
by  the  Bar  Association  of  the  City  of  New 
York  and  is  designed  to  facilitate  Identifica- 
tion of  local  iaws  governing  validity  of  air- 
craft conveyances.  More  specifically,  the  bill 
would  provide  for  the  creation  of  a  Federal 
substantive  law  relating  to  the  validity  of 
the  instruments  affecting  title  to.  or  inter- 
ests in,  U.S.  civil  aircraft  and  related  equip- 
ment. These  would  include  various  Insiru- 
ments  executed  for  security  purposes  such 
as  conveyances,  leases,  mortgages,  equipment 
trusts,  conditional  sales  contracts,  etc  As- 
Ignments.  amendments,  and  supplements  to 
such  Instruments  would  similarly  be  covered 

To  determine  the  validity  of  an  instru- 
ment, one  would  need  only  to  look  to  the 
substantive  law  of  the  particular  State  In 
which  the  relevant  Instrument  was  deliv- 
ered.    If    the    Instrument    was    valid    under 
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the  law  of  that  particular  State  and  was 
recorded  under  the  applicable  provisions  or 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  the  Instru- 
ment would  then  be  deemed  valid  In  all 
Jurisdictions  of  the  United  States. 

The  fact  that  the  determination  of  the 
validity  of  aircraft  conveyances  Involved  ex- 
tremely cumbersome  and  complex  procedures 
was  recognized  by  the  Congress  when  It  orig- 
inally enacted  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of 
1938  The  act  contained  o  provision  which 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  central 
national  recording  system  ffir  all  ln«trument« 
nfTectlng  title  to  or  interest  In  civil  aircraft 
of  this  country.  This  provision  wiis  Incorpo- 
rated in  section  503  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  i)f  1058  nubstantlally  without  change 
It  continued  the  previously  established  re- 
cording nystem  and  provides  that  no  convey- 
ance or  inntrument  affecting  aircraft  shall  be 
valid  until  filed  for  recordation  except  as  to 
parties  to  the  Instrument  or  persons  with 
actual  knowledge  of  Its  existence  Having 
filed  the  Instrument  for  recordation  under 
the  law  all  persons  are  deemed  to  have  notice 
of  Its  existence  and  Its  effect  on  title  to  the 
property  covered  thereby.  Consequently,  to 
determine  whether  there  are  any  Incum- 
brances on  the  aircraft.  It  Is  only  necessarv 
to  consult  the  central  file. 

While  existing  law  has  assisted  materially 
in  facilitating  the  determination  as  to  the 
validity  of  Instruments.  It  does  net  estab- 
lish the  substantive  validity  of  the  instru- 
ment as  proposed  by  this  measure.  Consid- 
erable doubt  and  confusion  still  exist  In  this 
field.  The  laws  of  the  various  States  differ 
quite  substantially  with  respect  to  the 
validity  of  various  Instruments.  In  attempt- 
ing to  resolve  the  issue  as  to  which  Jurisdic- 
tions  laws  should  apply  in  determining  such 
an  Instrument's  validity,  it  Is  arguable  that 
the  law  of  one  of  three  of  the  following  juris- 
dictions is  applicable:  The  Jurisdiction  In 
which  the  property  Is  located;  the  Jurisdic- 
tion m  which  the  parties  reside;  or  the  Juris- 
diction in  which  the  instrument  was  exe- 
cuted and  delivered. 

The  needless  complexities  and  difficulties 
In  making  such  a  determination  were  aptly 
described  by  Mr  Dee  Martin  Calligar  repre- 
senting the  New  York  City  Bar  Association 
in  testimony  before  your  committee  As- 
sume, for  example,  that  the  first  theory  cited 
above  was  applicable.  In  this  regard  Mr 
CiiUlgar  stated. 

At  the  time  a  chattel  mortgage,  for  ex- 
ample, is  given  to  the  financing  institution 
by  the  air  carrier,  its  aircraft  may  be  located 
;n  or  over  any  number  of  States  •  •  *.  At 
the  moment  the  chattel  mortgase  on  the 
air  carriers  fleet  of  aircraft  (many  of  which 
would  be  In  the  air)  is  executed  the  laws  of 
many  States  would  come  into  play,  and  a 
moment  later  the  laws  of  different  States 
would  apply,  notwithstanding  any  contradic- 
tion between  the  laws  of  such  States.  More- 
over, there  is  no  real  logic  in  considering  the 
law  of  State  X  p.iramount  as  to  the  validity 
of  a  chattel  mortgage  on  a  specific  aircraft 
when  the  aircraft  Is  at  that  moment  traveling 
over  the  State  at  a  speed  In  excess  of  500 
miles  an  hour  and  at  a  height  In  vizcess  of 
40.000  feet 

At  the  present  time,  to  be  assured  that  a 
chattel  mortgage  on  an  air  carrier's  fleet  la 
valid,  the  parties  must  know  the  number  of 
States  In  or  over  which  the  property  is 
located  at  the  precise  second  the  mortgage  Is 
executed  and  must  have  ascertained  and 
complied  with  the  laws  of  each  of  them  " 

Such  unnecessary  and  costly  procedures 
which  one  must  now  go  through  to  deter- 
mine the  \a;idity  of  aircraft  conveyances 
would  be  remedied  by  this  legislation.  The 
bill  selects,  and  your  committee  is  convinced 
most  logically,  the  place  where  the  instru- 
ment Is  delivered  Consequently,  a  prospec- 
tive purchaser  would  not  only  be  able  to 
readily  ascertain  whether  encumbrances  are 


recorded  against  any  aircraft  but  would  In 
addition  be  able  to  determine  the  validity  of 
any  Instruments  affecting  the  aircraft's  title 
simply  by  consulting  the  law  of  the  place 
where  such  Instruments  were  delivered. 
Similarly,  parties  to  such  Instruments  would 
need  only  to  conform  their  instrument  to 
the  law  at  the  place  of  intended  delivery  to 
Insure  their  validity 

COMMITTEE     AMENDMKNTB 

Your  cfimmlttee  adopted  two  minor 
amendments.  The  firHt  amends  section  603 
16)  Of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  which  re- 
quires that  "no  conveyance  or  other  Inntru- 
ment  .ihnll  be  rpcnrrlfd  unlrnn  u  shall  have 
boon  acknowletlgfU  bi-turr  u  notary  public 
or  other  officer  iiuthoriz''d  by  the  law  of  the 
United  Htate.i,  or  of  a  Htate  Territory,  or 
porsesslon  thereof,  or  the  Dutrlct  of  Colum- 
bia, U)  take  ucknowledgmftit  of  d^eds." 

Representatives  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  testified  that  the  requirement  of  this 
section  was  unnecessarily  burdensome  and 
directed  to  no  useful  end  when  applied  to 
certain  conveyances  or  Instruments  of  title 
which  do  not  normally  depend  for  validity 
upon  being  acknowledged  before  a  notary 
public  to  establish  their  authenticity.  This 
would  Include  various  governmentally  issued 
documents  such  as  judicial  decrees.  Certified 
copies  of  these  official  records  are  presently 
admissible  In  the  courts  to  determine  private 
rights  by  virtue  of  rule  44  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure.  Consequently, 
more  stringent  proof  of  authenticity  would 
appear  unnecessary  The  representatives  also 
testified  that  the  Agency  had  received  numer- 
ous complaints  from  various  private  citizens 
and  Government  officials  to  the  effect  that 
the  procedure  wa,s  cumbersome  and  unneces- 
sary The  Agency,  of  course,  was  not  In  a 
position  to  remedy  the  situation  since  the 
procedure  was  specifically  required  by  the  act. 
Since  no  useful  purpose  is  served  by  requir- 
ing inclusion  of  certain  instruments  under 
section  503(e),  your  committee  amended  this 
section  so  as  to  provide  that  It  will  be  appli- 
cable to  conveyances  or  Instruments  unless 
the  .Administrator,  by  regulation,  prescribes 
otherwise. 

The  other  amendment  would  exempt  State. 
local,  and  Federal  tax  liens  from  the  record- 
ing; provisions  of  section  503  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  bv  adding  a  new  subsection 
1503(a)(4)  I.  This  would  conform  the  law 
to  common  usage  which  has  been  dictated 
by  practical  necessity  Conflict  between 
present  law  and  common  usage  has  as  a 
consequence  produced  unnecessary  con- 
fusion Section  503(a)  refers  to  the  recor- 
dation of  "conveyances."  Section  101  of 
the  act  defines  "conveyances"  so  as  to  In- 
clude bills  of  sale,  conditional  sales  con- 
tracts, mortgages  and.  In  general,  any 
"other  Instrument  affecting  title  to,  or  In- 
terest in.  property."  To  comply  strictly 
with  the  statute,  the  Administrator  found 
It  necessary  to  define  the  term  "conveyance" 
to  Include  Hens  He  did  this  on  the  theory 
that  liens,  although  not  specific  alterations 
of  title,  nevertheless  Involved  important 
charges  on  the  property  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  ptirchaser,  are  In  a  real  sense 
Instruments  "affecting  title  to,  or  Interest 
in,  property" 

The  problems  In  recording  notices  of  tax 
liens  prove  particularly  troublesome,  since 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (26  U.S.C.  6321. 
6323 1  provides  that  notices  of  Federal  tax 
liens  shall  be  filed  with  the  U.S.  district 
court,  or  the  office  provided  by  State  law  In 
the  Jurisdiction  where  the  taxpayer's  prop- 
erty Is  located.  The  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice has  long,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  only 
filed  Its  notices  of  tax  liens  locally  and  not 
with  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  purchaser  In  examining  the 
central  filing  system  maintained  by  the 
Agency  could  easily  be  misled  in  assuming 
that  the  absence  of  tax  lien  notices  in  the 
Agency's  file  meant  that  no  such  lien  existed. 


To  remedy  this  situation,  two  alternative 
solutions  are  presented :  an  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  to  exclude  tax  Hens 
from  the  recording  provisions  or  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  requir- 
ing that  Federal  tax  liens  must  be  filed  with 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  Your  commit- 
tee Is  convinced  that  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  Is  clearly  the  most 
practical  and  logical  choice.  A  Federal  tax 
lien  U  a  general  charge  on  all  real  and  per- 
sonal property  of  a  delinquent  taxpayer 
and  does  not  describe  spcclllc  pmperiy. 
Consequently  the  Internal  Ucvcnue  Service 
would  have  no  practical  means  of  ascertain- 
ing which,  of  the  many  delinquent  tax- 
payers, owned  aircraft  It  would  have  to 
either  file  every  tax  Ut-n  with  the  Agency 
or  be  required  tu  make  a  tncjst  needlchii  and 
time-consuming  search  of  the  Agency's  air- 
craft registration  records  In  addition  since 
a  lien  Is  a  charge  on  after-acquired  property, 
effective  operation  of  the  recording  system 
would  require  that  all  new  applicants  tor 
aircraft  registration  certificates  be  checked 
against  the  current  delinquent  list  in  order 
that  existing  liens  could  be  recorded  against 
the  newly  acquired  aircraft  There  Is  also 
the  possibility  that  In  creating  an  excep- 
tion for  aircraft  to  the  general  scheme  of  tux 
enforcement,  questions  would  be  raised  re- 
garding the  sufficiency  of  local  notices  of 
tax  Hens  against  other  forms  of  property. 

CONCLUSION 

The  sole  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  directed 
toward  the  unnecessary  ambiguity,  complex- 
ity, and  tlme-consuml.ng  procedures  Involved 
in  determining  the  validity  of  aircraft  con- 
veyances. Passage  of  this  measure  will  min- 
imize these  problems  and  greatly  facilitate 
the  ease  by  which  aircraft  can  be  financed. 
In  supporting  enactment  of  the  bill,  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  stated: 

"We  believe  S.  2773  has  been  carefully 
tailored  to  meet  the  precise  problem  pre- 
sented, and  we  are  in  favor  of  Its  enact- 
ment. It  will  not  interfere  with  our  ad- 
ministration of  the  recording  system  and 
promises  to  increase  the  utility  and  effective- 
ness of  that  system," 

Your  committee  fully  agrees  with  the 
Agency  and  accordingly,  urges  favorable 
consideration  of  this  bill. 


GRANTING  OF  EASEMENTS  UPON 
REAL  PROPERTY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1326,  the  bill  H.R.  8355 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iH.R. 
8355)  to  authorize  executive  agencies  to 
grant  easements  in,  over,  or  upon  real 
property  of  the  United  States  under  the 
control  of  such  agencies,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  with  an  amendment 
on  page  3,  after  line  17,  to  strike  out: 

(d)  The  term  "real  property  of  the  United 
States"  excludes  the  public  lands  (Includ- 
ing minerals,  vegetative,  and  other  resources) 
in  the  United  States,  Including  lands  within 
reservations  formed  from  the  public  domalti 
and  other  lands  permanently  or  temporarily 
withdrawn  from  any  or  all  forms  of  appropri- 
ation provided  for  in   the  public  land  laws. 
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and    Including    lands    Eidmlnistered    by    the 
United  States  Forest  Service. 

Mr,  COOPER  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
Kerr]  and  myself,  I  offer  an  simend- 
mont  to  the  committee  amendment 
\ihlch  I  send  to  the  desk  and  a^k  to  have 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
am*  ndment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legi.slative  Clehk  On  pnRe  3, 
boRlnnlng  with  line  18.  through  line  3 
on  pawe  4,  In  lieu  of  the  matter  propcwed 
to  be  Btrlcken  by  the  commiltee  amend- 
ment ln«crl  the  foUowitiK: 

(d)  The  t<'rm  "real  property  of  the  United 
Btates"  excludcK  the  public  lundu  (including 
minerals.  vrgi-tuLive,  and  other  rehmirci^)  In 
the  L'niU'd  .States,  including  land.s  rtbcrved 
or  dedicated  f"r  national  forest  piirposeR 
lands  administered  or  supervised  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  accordance  with 
the  Act  of  August  25.  1916  (39  Stat  535  i ,  as 
amended  and  supplemetned,  Indian-owned 
trust  and  restricted  lands,  and  lands  acquired 
by  the  United  States  primarily  for  fish  and 
wildlife  conservation  purposes  and  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  lands 
Withdrawn  from  the  public  domain  primarily 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  lan(is  acquired  for  national 
forest  purposes, 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
objected  to  the  pa5,'=;aRe  of  the  bill,  which 
would  give  blanket  authority  to  the  sec- 
retaries of  various  agencies  to  pass 
across  public  lands,  although,  with  our 
many  millions  of  acres  of  public  lands. 
I  recognize  the  need  for  general  au- 
thority to  give  a  right-of-way  to  people 
in  the  more  complex  situations  that  we 
have  today.  I  would  still  object  to  the 
bill  if  it  were  not  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  Congress  has  a  special 
trust  relationship  for  the  lands  of  na- 
tional parks  and  the  wildlife  refu;:ies 
which  are  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  We  would  be  very  much 
opposed  to  the  bill  if  it  were  not  for  the 
sunendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  It  is  only  because  of  my  rec- 
ognition of  the  need  for  t-'reater  flexi- 
bility and  latitude  in  acquiring  these 
rights-of-way  across  larger  public  lands 
Uiat  I  reluctantly  acquiesced  to  the  bill 
with  the  amendment.  But  I  am  sure 
witli  my  remarks  the  responsibihties  of 
the  secretaries  will  be  carried  out  and 
the  rights  of  the  public  protected 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  Uiird 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


current  resolution  iS.  Con.  Res.  86) 
favoring  the  suspension  of  deix)rtation 
of  certain  aliens,  which  were,  on  paee  3, 
strike  out  line  25.  and  insert  "A-5782421. 
Sedwick,  William  Anton;";  on  page  4, 
strike  out  line  6;  on  page  4.  strike  out 
line  12:  on  page  4.  strike  out  line  15:  on 
page  5.  line  2.  after  "months",  insert 
"purRuant  to  section  19<ci  of  the  Act  of 
February  5.  1917,  a«  amended  <8  U.8.C, 
155<c'>",  and  on  page  5,  after  line  4, 
in.scrt : 

Ktc  4  The  CongreM  api)rove»  tlii-  gi ant- 
ing ol  the  Mtatuo  (•!  iKrirnanent  rciiidfncr  in 
the  Cfiite  of  each  alien  hereinafter  named.  In 
which  case  the  Atl^irney  General  ha»  deter- 
mined that  »uch  alien  U  qualified  under 
the  pnjvlBions  of  section  6  at  the  Refti^ee 
Rellel  Act  of  l'J53,  as  amended  (07  Stat  403, 
68  Stat    1044  1 : 

A    r2123633.  Ah.  Liang  Tay; 

A-10257014.  Djedda,  Sallm  Haron; 

A-lU2558ae.  Braude,  Simon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  concur  in  the  amendments  of  the 
House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


been  well-nigh  impossible  to  approve  the 
nomination  had  it  not  been  for  the  help 
extended  by  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader.  I  express  my  thanks 
to  them. 


SUSPENSION   OF  DEPORTATION   OF 
CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House   of   Representatives   to    the   con- 


THE  NOMINATION  OF  THURGOOD 
MARSHALL 

Mr  HART.  Mr,  President,  earlier  to- 
day announcement  was  made  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  had  acted 
favorably  on  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Thuruood  Marshall  to  be  a  judge  of  the 
Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  I 
wonder  whether  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  would  indicate  to  those  of 
us  who  are  interested — and  I  assume 
that  is  the  full  membership  of  the  Sen- 
ate— what  his  schedule  might  be  with 
re.spect  to  the  nomination.  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  formal  report  of  the 
committee  has  not  been  received,  but 
action  was  nonetheless  taken  this  morn- 
ing in  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  that  the 
Judiciary-  Committee  should  have  ample 
time  to  complete  its  reports,  both  ma- 
jority and  minority — and  I  assume  there 
will  be  minority  views  filed.  It  Is  the 
hope  of  the  leadership — and  this  is  tenta- 
tive— that  we  will  be  able  to  take  up  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Thurgood  Marshall 
for  consideration  and  debate  in  the 
Senate  by  Tuesday  next.  I  would  say, 
however,  that  that  is  tentative,  and  I 
know  that  the  Senator  will  allow  the 
leadership  a  little  leeway,  but  I  hope 
that  the  leader.ship  will  be  able  to  call 
It  up  by  l\iesday  next  if  the  reports  of 
the  committee  are  ready  by  that  time. 

Mr.  HART.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  expression  of  the  majority  leader. 
A  great  deal  of  the  credit  for  the  action 
is  due  the  leadership.  If  circumstances 
develop  which  should  set  the  matter 
back  by  a  day  or  two  after  Tuesday,  that 
will  be  understandable.  The  position 
taken  by  the  leadership  in  support  of  the 
nomination  I  am  sure  was  an  important 
factor  in  the  action  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. The  leadership  on  the  other  side 
was  verj'  cooperative. 

\Lr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to   add   one   comment.     It   would  have 


STANDBY  AUTHORm'  TO  ACCFLER- 
ATE  PUBLIC  WORKS  PROGRAMS 
OF  FEDERAL,  STATE,  AND  LOCAL 
PUBLIC  BODIES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amcndmenu-  of  the 
Hou&e  of  Rcpresenlalivefc  to  the  bill 
(S.  2965  I  to  provide  fctandby  authonty  to 
accelerate  pu!)llc  work.s  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  State,  and  local 
public  bodies,  which  were,  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  a*  the  "Public 
Works   Acceleration    Act  '. 

SX.C.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  (1) 
certain  communities  and  areas  in  the  Nation 
are  presently  burdened  by  eubetaniial  un- 
employment and  underemployment  and  have 
failed  to  share  fully  in  the  economic  gains 
of  the  recovery  from  the  recession  of  1960- 
1961  and  (2)  action  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  necessary,  both  to  provide  Immediate 
useful  work  for  the  unemployed  and  un- 
4.eremployed  in  these  communities  and  to 
help  these  communities,  through  improve- 
ment of  their  facilities,  to  become  more  con- 
ducive to  industrial  development  and  better 
places  In  which  to  live  and  work.  The  Na- 
tion has  a  backlog  of  needed  public  projects, 
and  an  acceleration  of  these  projects  now 
will  not  only  Increase  employment  at  a  time 
when  jobs  are  urgently  required  but  wiU  also 
meet  longstanding  public  needs.  Improve 
community  services,  and  enhance  the  health 
and  welfare  of  citizens  of  tlie  Nation. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  finde  that  Fed- 
eral a.«istance  to  stimulate  public  works  In- 
vestment In  order  to  increa.se  employment 
opportunities  Is  most  urgently  needed  In 
those  areas,  both  urban  and  rural,  which 
qualify  as  redevelopment  areas  because  they 
suffer  from  persistent  and  chronic  unemploy- 
ment and  economic  underdevelopment,  as 
well  as  In  other  areas  which  have  suffered 
from  substantial  unemployment  for  a  period 
of  at  least  twelve  months. 

Sec.  3.  (aj  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion the  term  "eligible  area"  means — 

( 1 )  those  areas  which  the  Secretary  ol 
Labor  designates  each  month  as  having  been 
areas  of  substantial  unemployment  for  at 
least  nine  of  the  preceding  twelve  months; 
and 

(2)  those  areas  which  are  designated  by 
the  Secret,ary  ol  Commerce  under  subsections 
(a)  and  ib)  of  section  5  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  as  "redevelopment  areas 

(bi  The  Pretldent  is  authorized  to  inliiato 
and  accelerate  in  eligible  areas  those  Federal 
public  works  projects  which  have  been  au- 
thorized by  Cor.gress.  .-^nd  ih  )se  public  works 
projects  oi  States  and  local  governments  for 
which  Federal  financial  assistance  Is  au- 
thorized under  provisions  of  law  other  than 
this  Act.  by  allocating  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section — 

( 1)  to  the  heads  of  the  departments,  agen- 
cies, and  Instrumentalities  cf  the  Federal 
Government  responsible  for  the  construc- 
tion of  Federal  public  works  projects,  and 

(2)  to  the  heads  of  the  departments, 
agencies,  and  iustrumentaiities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  responsible  lor  the  admin- 
istration of  laws  authorizing  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  public  works  projects  of 
States  and  local  governments, 

(c)  All  grants-in-aid  made  from  alloca- 
tions made  by  the  President  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  by  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
Federal   Government  administering   the   law 
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puthorlzing  such  grants,  and,  except  as  other- 
vise  provided  In  this  subfectlon,  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  all  of  the  provl- 
Elons  of  such  law  except  i  1 1  provisions  re- 
quiring allocation  of  funds  among  the 
States,  and  (2)  limitations  upon  the  total 
amount  of  such  grants  for  any  period.  Not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  such  law  re- 
quiring the  Federal  contribution  to  the  Stat* 
or  local  government  involved  to  be  less  than 
a  fixed  portion  of  the  co=t  of  a  project, 
grants-in-aid  may  be  made  under  authority 
of  this  section  which  bring  the  total  of  all 
Federal  contributions  to  such  project  up  to 
50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  project,  or 
up  to  75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  proj- 
ect If  the  State  or  local  government  does 
not  have  economic  and  financial  capacity  to 
assume  all  of  the  additional  financial  ob- 
ligations required 

(di  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  ?900. 000,000  to  be 
aUocat«d  by  the  President  in  accordance 
with  subsection  ibi  of  this  section,  except 
that  not  lefs  than  $300,000,000  shall  be  allo- 
cated for  public  works  projects  in  areas 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
as  redevelopment  areas  under  subsection  (bi 
of  section  5  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 

lei  TT:e  President  shall  prescribe  rules, 
resjulatlons,  and  procedures  to  carry  out  this 
section  which  will  assure  that  adequate  con- 
sideration Is  given  to  the  relative  needs  of 
eligible  areas  In  prescribing  such  rules,  reg- 
ulations, and  procedures  the  President  shall 
consider  among  other  relevant  factors  (1) 
the  severity  of  the  rates  of  unemployment  in 
the  eligible  areas  and  the  duration  of  such 
unemployment  and  i2i  the  income  levels  of 
families  and  the  extent  of  unrieremploy- 
ment  in  eligible  areas 

(f)  Funds  allocated  by  the  President  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  available  only  for 
projects — 

(  1 1  which  can  be  Initiated  or  accelerated 
within  a  reasonably  short  period  of  time: 

(21  which  will  meet  an  essential  public 
need: 

(3)  a  substantial  portion  of  which  can  be 
completed  within  twelve  months  after  ini- 
tiation  or  acceleration: 

(4i  which  will  contribute  significantly  to 
the  reduction  of  local  unemployment: 

(5)  which  are  not  Inconsistent  with  local- 
ly approved  comprehensive  plans  for  the  Ju- 
risdiction affected,  wherever  such  plans  exist. 

(g)  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  all 
amounts  allocated  by  the  President  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  available  for  pub- 
lic works   projects   within   any  one  State 

(h)  The  crlteri..  to  be  used  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  in  determining  areas  nf  sub- 
btantial  unemployment  for  the  purpjses  of 
paragraph  (  1 )  of  subsection  (ai  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  the  criteria  established  In  sec- 
tion 6.3  of  title  29  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  as  In   effect   May    1     1962. 

Sec  4  (a)  No  part  of  any  allocation  made 
by  the  President  under  this  Act  shall  be 
made  available  during  any  fiscal  year  to  any 
State  or  local  government  for  any  public 
works  project,  unless  the  proposed  or 
planned  total  expenditure  lexcUasive  of  Fed- 
eral funds,  of  such  State  or  local  govern- 
ment during  such  fiscal  year  for  all  Its  capi- 
amount  approximately  equal  to  the  non- 
tal  Improvement  projects  is  Increased  by  an 
Federal  funds  required  to  be  made  available 
for  such  public  works  project 

(b)  No  part  of  any  allocation  made  by  the 
President  under  this  Act  shall  be  made  avail- 
pble  for  any  planning  or  construction, 
directly  or  indirectly  of  any  school  or  other 
educational  facility 

Sec  5  (a)  Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection 
(b)  of  section  202  of  the  Housing  Amend- 
ments of  1955  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence 
"This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  any  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  be  extended  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  thiS  section  for  the  purpose  of 


financing  any  project  for  public  -works  or 
facilities  to  be  Initiated  or  accelerated  as 
the  result  of  a  grant-in-aid  from  an  alloca- 
tion made  by  the  President  under  section  9 
of  the  Public   Works  Acceleration  Act." 

(b)  Section  202  of  the  Housing  Amend- 
ments of  1955  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

'■(e)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
make  a  grant-in-aid  from  any  allocation 
made  for  such  purpose  by  the  President  un- 
der section  9  of  the  Public  Works  Accelera- 
tion Act  to  any  public  entity  described  In 
clause  ( 1 )  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
of  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  construction  of  any  project  for  public 
works  or  facilities,  if  such  project  would  be 
eligible  (without  regard  to  the  restrictions 
and  limitations  of  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
of  this  section)  for  financial  assistance  under 
clause  ( 1 1  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Administrator  (as  in  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection)  relat- 
ing to  the  types  of  public  works  and  facilities 
to  which  such  assistance  may  be  extended." 

Sec.  6  Section  702  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  ne'v  subsection: 

"(gi  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  tills  section  no  advance  made  under  this 
section  for  the  planning  of  any  public  works 
project  shall  be  required  to  be  repaid  If 
construction  of  such  project  Is  initiated  as 
a  result  of  a  g-ant-in-ald  made  from  an 
allocation  made  by  the  President  under  the 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act." 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
■  An  Act  to  provide  authority  to  acceler- 
ate public  works  programs  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  State  and  local 
bodies." 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentarv  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr  COOPER  Does  an  amendment  to 
amend  the  bill  take  precedence  over  the 
amendments  which  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  offered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
precedence  of  motions  on  the  Senate  bill 
amended  by  the  House  is  in  the  following 
order: 

First.  Refer  amendment  to  standing 
committee.    That  has  been  done. 

Second.  Amend  the  amendment. 

Third.  Agree  to  the  amendment. 

Fourth.  Disagree  and  ask  conference. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  take  it  that  an 
amendment  is  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  send  the  amendment 
to  the  desk. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  Legisl.ative  Clerk.  On  page  6, 
lines  12  and  19.  strike  out  ■'section  9"  and 
insert  'section  3". 


THE  SITUATION  IN  CUBA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  pre.ss  reports,  the  Republican 
leadership  contemplates  introducing  a 
"Formosa  resolution"  on  Cuba.  For- 
mosa is  9,000  miles  away.  Cuba  is  90 
miles  away.  The  problem  in  Formosa 
was  to  keep  a  remote  area  out  of  hostile 
hands.  The  problem  in  Cuba  is  that  it 
is  a  neighborly  land  which  has  been  in 


hostile  hands  since  the  years  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration  and  which  we 
need  to  try  to  get  back  among  the  good 
neighbors  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

A  resolution  authorizing  the  President 
to  use  ai-med  forces  against  Cuba  in 
present  circumstances  seems  to  imply 
a  military  attack — an  aggressive  act,  a 
warlike  act  against  the  island,  with 
American  troops.  'What  else  can  it  im- 
ply? Thousands  of  Cubans  would  die  in 
such  an  attack  and  untold  numbers  of 
Americans.  Is  that  what  is  wanted?  In 
the  case  of  Formosa,  the  resolution  had 
only  defensive  connotations.  If  a  resolu- 
tion on  Cuba  is  going  to  be  couched  in 
the  same  framework  as  the  Formosan 
resolution,  if  it  is  going  to  be  "like  a 
Formosa  resolution."  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  say  that  Congress  authorizes  the 
President  to  use  the  Armed  Forces  to 
defend  the  United  States  against  an  at- 
tack by  Cuba. 

Does  the  Congress  think  the  Presi- 
dent needs  to  be  reminded  by  congres- 
sional resolution  to  defend  the  United 
States  against  a  military  attack  from 
Cuba? 

Actually,  a  resolution  by  Congress  was 
hardly  necessary  to  authorize  President 
Eisenhower  to  use  Armed  Forces  to  de- 
fend Formosa.  The  United  States  had 
legal  responsibilities  and  commitments 
remaining  from  World  War  II.  The 
President  has  constitutional  power  to 
command  the  Armed  Forces.  Many 
Members  voted  for  the  Formosa  resolu- 
tion because  President  Eisenhower  ap- 
peared to  be  uncertain  of  the  constitu- 
tional authority.  Democrats  were  glad 
to  give  him  the  support  he  felt  he  needed. 

President  Kennedy  is  not  uncertain 
of  his  responsibilities  under  the  Coii- 
stitution  and  has  not  asked  Congress 
to  uphold  his  hand.  If  he  feels  that 
need,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  will  ask 
for  a  resolution,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  Congress  will  give  it  to  him. 

A  resolution  of  the  Formosa  type  on 
the  Cuba  situation,  however  well  inten- 
tioned.  and  I  have  no  doubt  this  propo.'^al 
is  well  intentioned,  might  serve  to  con- 
fuse the  President's  authority  in  the  con- 
duct of  a  most  delicate  aspect  of  our 
foreign  relations  which  has  ramifications 
far  beyond  Cuba—in  all  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, in  Europe,  and  in  Asia,  and  else- 
where as  well. 

If  the  Congress  wishes  to  help  in  this 
situation  and  to  make  certain  that  it 
will  not  precipitate  the  loss  of  untold 
numbers  of  American  lives  in  an  in- 
vasion of  Cuba,  then,  perhaps,  the  best 
thing  it  can  do  is  to  consider  a  resolution 
which  will  make  no  reference  to  the  use 
of  the  Armed  Forces  which  the  Presi- 
dent is  already  empowered  to  u.se  under 
the  Constitution  to  defend  the  United 
States  and  to  carry  out  its  legitimate 
obligations.  Rather,  if  we  do  consider 
a  resolution,  it  might  be  best  to  confine 
it  to  a  condemnation  of  recent  ti-ends  in 
Cuba  and  an  expression  of  support  for 
the  President  in  this  most  difficult  situa- 
tion which  he  inherited  when  he  took 
office  and  a  proposal  for  a  study  of  the 
situation  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee as  the  able  members  of  that  com- 
mittee see  fit  to  study  it  with  a  view  to 
bringing    Cuba    back    into    the    inter- 
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American  system  of  friendly  neighbors. 
A  resolution  along  these  lines  would  sup- 
plement the  very  able  straightforward 
statement  which  the  President  made  on 
September  5  and  to  the  bipartisan  lead- 
ership of  both  Houses  the  evening  before. 
The  Senate  will  recall  that  in  that  state- 
ment the  President  gave  the  American 
people  a  great  deal  of  pertinent  informa- 
tion on  the  developments  in  Cuba.  He 
made  clear  that  he  would  take  the  neces- 
sary measures  to  prevent  Cuban  aggres- 
sion from  spilling  over  into  the  rest  of 
the  hemisphere.  And  he  made  that 
statement,  I  repeat,  after  consulting  with 
the  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  Cuban  situation  is  a  foreign  policy 
responsibility  at  this  point.  It  is  not  the 
constitutional  course,  it  is  not  the  re- 
spon.sible  course,  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  do  by  congressional  resolution 
what  he  is  already  authorized  to  do — to 
command  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  and  to  conduct  its  foreign 
relations.  It  is  a  course  which  might 
jeopardize  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
United  States.  May  I  say  that  all 
Americans  recognize  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation  in  Cuba,  and  it  is  under- 
standable that  they  would  like  to  do 
something  about  it.  The  important 
thing,  however,  is  not  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  doing  something  without  actu- 
ally doing  something.  The  important 
thing  is  to  avoid  an  irrespon.sible  course 
of  action  which  will  not  produce  effec- 
tive results. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield,  if  I  have 
the  time. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  listened  this 
morning  to  the  discussions  with  rela- 
tion to  the  proposal  of  a  resolution  by 
Congress.  As  I  have  listened  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana.  I  do  not  interpret 
the  purpose  of  a  resolution  in  the  same 
way  as  he  interprets  it.  I  believe  the 
purpose  of  a  resolution  by  Congress  at 
this  time  would  be  to  show  the  people 
of  the  country  and  the  people  of  the 
world  that  Members  of  Congress  were 
behind  the  President  in  any  firm  action 
that  he  believed  it  was  necessary  to  take 
in  relation  to  Cuba  for  the  security  of 
our  country. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  hope  there  has 
not  been  and  is  not  now  any  doubt,  so 
far  as  Congress  is  concerned,  of  stand- 
ing behind  the  President  in  the  crisis 
not  only  as  it  affects  Cuba  but  also  as  it 
affects  Berlin,  which  is  perhaps  more 
dangerous,  and  as  it  affects  southeast 
Asia,  and  elsewhere.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ma.ssachusetts  would  agree 
to  that. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  I  believe  the 
President  now  has  asked  Congress  for  the 
possible  use,  as  standby,  of  the  Reserve 
Forces,  if  it  is  nece.ssary  to  use  them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD     Yes, 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  I  hope  that  we 
would  give  the  President  that  authority, 
but  that  he  would  not  find  it  necessary 
to  call  up  the  Reserves,  but  that  he 
would  have  the  backing  of  Congress  if 
he  did. 


As  I  see  it,  the  purpose  of  a  resolution, 
if  it  were  passed  by  Congress,  would  be 
to  express  just  as  clearly  as  we  can  that 
we  would  not  be  aggressive  or  take  action 
that  would  lead  to  war  or  lead  to  unfor- 
tunate shooting  or  the  advance  of  our 
troops,  but  that  it  would  show  just  as 
clearly  as  we  can  show  that  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  behind  the  President  in  any 
firm  action  he  might  take  with  relation 
to  Cuba  or  elsewhere  in  the  world.  That 
is  how  I  would  interpret  the  purpose  of  a 
resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  am  delighted  with 
the  explanation  given  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  That  is  my  per- 
sonal feeling. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  his  party,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  will  recall  that  he  has 
been  at  the  W^hite  House  on  a  dozen  or 
a  score  of  occasions  when  the  President 
called  the  leadership  of  both  Houses  there 
to  apprise  them  of  the  situation  current 
at  specific  moments. 

I  point  out  that  so  far  as  the  Formosa 
resolution  was  concerned — and  the  term 
as  I  saw  it  on  the  news  ticker  was  like 
'a  Foimosa  resolution"  or  like  'the  For- 
mosa resolution" — that  was  something 
which,  in  my  opinion,  was  not  necessary 
at  that  time,  because  everything  given 
to  President  Eisenhower  under  the  For- 
mosa resolution  and  everything  given  to 
President  Eisenhower  under  the  resolu- 
tion covering  the  Middle  East  related  to 
powers  which  the  Piesident  already  had 
and  did  not  require  authorization  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  purpose  of 
those  resolutions,  as  I  interpret  them, 
was  the  same  as  the  purpose  for  which 
the  resolution  is  suggested  now.  As  I 
said  before,  it  would  show  the  unity  of 
the  Representatives  In  Congress  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD  I  appreciate  that 
comment.  On  those  occasions,  however, 
President  Eisenhower  asked  for  the  reso- 
lutions. On  this  occasion,  the  President 
has  not  asked  for  such  a  resolution;  but 
I  am  sure  that  if  he  ever  thought  it  nec- 
essary', he  would  make  a  request  for  it; 
and  if  and  when  he  does,  I  feel  certain 
that  Congress  will  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port him,  regardless  of  party. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber, but  I  will  take  the  Senators  word 
for  It.  if  he  actually  recalls  that  Presi- 
dent Ei.senhower  asked  for  the  resolu- 
tions. I  think  he  may  have  said  he 
would  accept  one.  or  words  to  that  effect; 
but  I  do  not  think  he  asked  for  such  a 
resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  will  recall  that  hearings 
were  held  .iointly  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  whose  chairmen,  re- 
spectively, at  that  time,  were  the  late 
Senator  from  Georgia.  Mr.  George,  and 
the  present  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell  i.  Secretary 
of  State  Dulles  and  others  appeared  be- 
fore us  when  the  meetings  were  held  in 
the  old  Supreme  Court  chamber.  That 
resolution  was  not  initiated  by  Congress; 
it  was  initiated  by  the  administration. 


Mr  SALTONSTALL.  T  will  accept  the 
Senator  s  memory  on  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  may  be  wrong, 
but  that  is  my  recollection. 


STANDBY  ALTTHORITY  TO  ACCELER- 
ATE PUBLIC  WORKS  PROGRAMS 
OP  FEDER.AL,  STATE,  AND  LOCAL 
PUBLIC  BODIES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  amendments  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  its  bill  'S.  2965  >  to 
provide  standby  authority  to  accelerate 
public  works  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  State  and  local  bodies. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  summaiT  of 
the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act, 
S,  2965,  as  passed  by  the  House. 

There   being   no  objection,   the   sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 
Summary    or    PtTBLic    Works    Acceleration 

Act — (S.  2965  as  Passed  by  the  House) 

S.  2965,  as  passed  by  the  House  would  au- 
thorize an  Immediate  »900  million  public 
works  program  in  those  areas  which  are  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  5  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  as  "redevelopment 
areas"  and  in  those  areas  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  designates  each  month  as  hav- 
ing been  areas  of  substantial  unemployment 
for  at  least  9  of  the  preceding  12  months. 
Of  the  $900  million  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, $300  million  would  be  reserved  for 
allocation  In  areas  designated  under  section 
5(b)   of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 

PUBLIC    WORKS    PROGRAMS    AUTHORIZED 

The  President  is  authorized  to  initiate  and 
accelerate  in  eligible  areas  those  Federal 
public  works  projects  which  have  been  au- 
thorized by  Congress,  and  those  public  works 
projects  of  State  and  local  governments  for 
which  Federal  financial  assistance  is  au- 
thorized under  provisions  of  law  other  than 
those  contained  In  S.  2965.  The  President  is 
authorized  to  allocate  funds  appropriated 
to  the  heads  of  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  responsible  for  the 
construction  of  Federal  public  works  proj- 
ects, or  for  the  administration  of  existing 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs.  Funds  made 
available  to  accelerate  work  under  existing 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  are  subject  to 
all  the  provisions  of  law  governing  those 
programs  except  existing  provisions  requir- 
ing allocation  of  funds  among  the  States  and 
provisions  limiting  the  total  amount  of 
grants  for  any  period.  Notwithstanding  any 
limitation  in  existing  grant-in-aid  programs 
requiring  a  grant  to  be  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  cost  of  a  project,  grants  may  be  made 
with  funds  provided  by  this  bill  which  will 
bring  the  total  of  Federal  contributions  to 
the  project  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
such  a  project.  In  addition,  if  an  applicant 
State  or  local  government  does  not  have 
economic  and  financial  capacity  to  assume 
all  of  the  additional  financial  obligations 
required,  grants-in-aid  may  be  made  which 
bring  the  total  of  all  Federal  contributions 
lor  an  eligible  project  undertaken  by  such 
applicant  up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  of 
such  project. 

The  President  shall  prescribe  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  procedures  which  will  assure 
that  adequate  consideration  Is  given  to  the 
relative  needs  of  eligible  areas.  In  prescrib- 
ing these  rtiles.  regulations,  and  procedures 
the  President  shall  consider  among  other 
relevant  factors  ( 1 )  the  severity  of  the  rates 
of  unemployment  in  the  eligible  areas  and 
the    duration    of    such    unemployment,   and 
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(2)  tbe  Income  levela  of  families  and  the 
extent  of  underemployment  in  eligible 
areaj. 

S.  2965,  aa  paaaed  by  tbe  HouBe,  authorizes 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administra- 
tor to  make  a  grant-in-aid.  from  any  allo- 
catfon  made  by  the  President  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  any  public  entity  eligible  for  a  loan 
under  section  202(a)  (li  of  the  Housing 
Amendments  of  1955  (the  public  facility 
loans  program ) .  These  grants  could  not 
exceed  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  an  eligible  project  (75  percent  in 
the  case  of  an  applicant  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment which  does  not  have  economic  and 
financial  capacity  to  assume  all  of  the  addi- 
tional financial  obligations  required ) .  In 
addition.  S.  2065,  as  passed  by  the  House 
enables  an  applicant  conununlty  (regardless 
of  It  size)  to  resort  to  the  existing  public 
facility  loan  program  for  a  loan  to  finance 
any  project  for  public  works  or  facilities 
to  be  initiated  or  accelerated  as  a  result  of 
a  grant-ln-alci  from  an  allocation  made  by 
the  President  under  this  bill. 

RESTWCT10N3     AWD     LIMITATIONS 

Funds  made  available  can  be  used  only 
for  projects  which  (1)  can  be  Initiated  or  ac- 
celerated within  a  reasonably  short  period 
of  time,  (2)  will  meet  an  essential  public 
need,  (3)  will  contribute  significantly  to  the 
reduction  of  local  unemployment,  (4)  are  not 
Inconsistent  with  locally  approved  compre- 
hensive plans  for  the  Jurisdiction  affected, 
wherever  such  plans  exist,  and  (5)  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  which  can  be  completed 
within  12  months  after  Initiation  or  accel- 
eration. No  part  of  any  allocation  made  by 
the  President  may  be  made  available  for 
any  planning  or  construction,  directly  or  In- 
directly, of  any  school  or  other  educational 
facility. 

Not  more  than  10  percent  of  funds  allo- 
cated may  be  made  available  for  public 
work*  projects  in  any  one  State. 

Financial  assistance  provided  under  this 
act  must  produce  a  net  Increase  In  expendi- 
tures by  the  applicant  for  capital  improve- 
ment projects  approximately  equal  to  the 
non-Federal  funds  required  to  be  made 
available  for  the  project. 

ADVANCE     PI.ANNINO 

S.  2968.  as  passed  by  the  House  would 
amend  the  public  works  planning  program 
established  by  section  702  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954  to  waive  repayment  of  a  plan- 
ning advance  for  any  project,  construction 
of  which  la  Initiated  as  a  result  of  a  grant 
made  under  this  act. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
excellent  bill.  I  hope  it  may  be  speedily 
passed  by  the  Senate.  I  observe  in  the 
Chamber  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  committee  [Mr.  Chavez],  who  has 
done  so  much  work  on  the  bill.  I  am 
happy  to  pay  tribute  to  him  for  his  lead- 
ership of  our  committee,  both  in  the 
preparation  of  the  bill  which  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  some  months  ago  and  in 
the  consideration  of  It  as  it  was  re- 
turned to  us  by  the  House. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky IMr.  Cooper]  has  offered  an 
amendment  with  reference  to  which  it 
is  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa that  it  is  in  connection  with  an 
error  which,  on  the  face  of  the  language 
of  the  bill,  is  discernible  as  purely  a 
technical  error. 

I  refer  to  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Member  of  the  House  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  BlatnikI  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  Friday.  August  31,  at  page 
18299  of  the  Record,  in  which  he  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  make  the  follow- 


ing correction  in  the  engrossed  copy  of 
the  House  amendments ; 

On  page  6,  In  lines  12  and  19,  strike  out 
"section  9"  and  Insert  "section  3". 

Representative  Blatnik  made  it  clear 
in  his  remarks  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  section  9  in  the  bill  after  the  House 
had  amended  it.  the  number  which 
should  have  been  inserted  was  "3"  in- 
stead of  "9";  that  no  other  interpreta- 
tion was  possible;  that  it  was  clear  that 
the  clerical  staff  had  made  a  mistake  by 
entering  the  figui-e  ■9"  instead  of  "3"; 
and  that  although  there  was  objection  to 
giving  unanimous  consent  for  the  cor- 
rection, the  legislative  history  cleai'ly  in- 
dicates that  the  figure  should  have  been 
"S'.not  ••9". 

It  is  my  purpose  to  make  that  clear 
in  this  legislative  record  in  connection 
with  the  act.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
it  is  sufficient,  and  that  if  the  Senate 
passes  the  bill  in  the  form  in  which  it 
was  passed  by  the  House,  with  this  legis- 
lative record  having  been  made,  the  bill 
then  can  go  to  the  President  and  be 
signed  by  him  and  be  administered  just 
as  it  would  have  been  if  this  error  had 
not  been  made,  for  on  the  face  of  the 
bill,  and  in  light  of  the  statements  made 
in  the  House  and  the  statements  made 
here  in  the  Senate,  it  is  apparent  that  It 
was  a  clerical  error,  not  a  substantive 
one,  and  therefore  would  not  Impair 
either  the  validity  or  the  strength  of  the 
act. 

I  hope  that  will  be  the  opinion  of  the 
Senate,  and  that  the  Senate  will  pass 
the  bill  in  exactly  the  same  form  in  which 
it  was  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Prox.mire  in  the  chair ' .  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa? 

Mr.  KERR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  said  that 
in  his  opinion  the  situation  is  clear.  Let 
me  ask  whether  it  is  clear  insofar  as 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  House 
are  concerned. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  cannot  answer  that 
question.  I  referred  to  the  page  of  the 
Congressional  Record  which  shows 
what  was  said  by  the  Member  of  the 
House  from  Minnesota.  Mr.  Blatnik, 
when  he  discussed  the  matter.  I  am 
aware  of  the  colloquy  which  occurred 
there  between  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida IMr.  Cramer],  and  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  fMr  Blatnik];  and  the 
Record  speaks  for  itself.  Mr.  Blatnik 
was  the  manager  of  the  bill  in  the  House. 
In  my  opinion  it  is  clear  that  the  only 
interpretation  which  can  be  given  is  that 
the  figure  "9"  should  be  "3",  and  that 
if  that  is  made  clear — as  I  have  done  in 
the  Senate  today — that  will  be  a  part 
of  the  legislative  history,  and  will  be 
controlling  with  reference  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  bill  if  it  is  passed  by  the 
Senate  :.n  the  same  form  in  which  it  was 
passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  reason  why  I  ask 
the  que.stion — and  let  me  say  that  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  comments — Is 
this:  Is  it  not  entirely  po.ssiblo  that  the 
error  was  deliberate,  in  that  it  was  rec- 


ognized by  some  of  those  who  voted  for 
the  bill  that  it  was  an  error,  and  their 
votes  for  the  bill  were  cast  in  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  error  was  present  and 
might  vitiate  the  bill? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  have  no  way  of  read- 
ing what  was  in  the  minds  of  Members 
of  the  House  who  did  not  disclose  it  by 
making  it  a  matter  of  record.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  may  have  access  to 
what  was  in  their  minds,  either  by  some 
means  of  mental  telepathy  or  word  of 
mouth  or  letter  about  which  I  do  not 
know.  But  certainly  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge or  Intimation  that  such  is  the  case. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  realize  that  neither 
of  us  can  tell  what  was  in  the  minds  of 
the  Members  of  the  House,  and  that 
they  are  the  ones  best  qualified  to  speak 
on  that  point.  But  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
very  important  that  we  not  have  to  de- 
termine the  legislative  intent  of  the 
House  Members  on  the  basis  of  the  opin- 
ion of  just  one  or  two  Members  of  the 
House.  I  suRtjest  that  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous for  the  Senate  to  attempt  to  make 
such  an  interpretation  without  having 
more  of  an  indication  from  many  more 
Members  of  the  House — preferably,  a 
majority  of  the  House  Members — if  we 
are,  in  fact,  trying  to  make  a  record  in 
regard  to  the  legislative  intent. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  am  only  trying  to  make 
clear  what  I  believe  to  be  the  Intent  In 
connection  with  the  language  of  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House,  and  I  am  trying 
to  make  clear  what  the  legislative  his- 
tory will  be  in  the  event  the  bill  is  passed 
by  the  Senate  In  the  same  form  in  which 
it  was  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  a  background  for  my 
question,  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  to  the  bill  as  It  was 
passed  by  the  House,  particularly  sec- 
tion 3(f  I  »3i  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House,  which  appears  on  page  5.  where 
it  is  set  forth  that  the  funds  allocated 
by  the  Pre.sident  under  this  section  shall 
be  available  for  projects  "a  substantial 
portion  of  which  can  be  completed  with- 
in 12  months  after  initiation  or  accelera- 
tion." 

My  question  is  whether  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  words  "a  substantial  portion  of  which 
can  be  completed  within  12  months 
after  initiation  or  acceleration"  mean 
merely  that  at  least  half  of  the  project 
should  be  completed  within  the  12- 
month  period,  and  do  not  mean  that  the 
entire  project,  or  even  80  percent  or  90 
percent  of  it.  needs  to  be  completed 
within  the  12-month  period. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  very  question  came 
up  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  in  the  course 
of  colloquy  between  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Bennett)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  BlatnikI; 
and  Mr.  Blatnik  .^aid,  in  reference  to  it: 

A  substantial  portion  of  It  should  be  com- 
pleted In  12  months.  That  means  at  least 
half  or  more  than  half,  so  that  we  do  not 
get  Into  a  long-term,  large  project  which 
might  take  years  and  years  to  complete,  per- 
haps long  after  the  need  for  this  program 
has  passed. 

In  that  connection.  I  should  like  to 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
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that  I  agree  with  the  understanding  he 
has  indicated  he  has  about  the  language 
of  the  bill. 

He  will  recall  that  his  own  original 
proposal  called  for  completing  any 
given  project  within  18  months  after 
initiation.  So  it  seems  to  me  that,  keep- 
ing within  the  spirit  of  that  provision, 
at  least  half  of  a  project  should  be  com- 
pleted within  12  month.s.  and  that  full 
completion  should  be  had  within  18 
months. 

However.  I  agree  that  we  should 
avoid — as  the  Senator  has  said — the 
"driving  of  the  last  nail"  concept. 

So  I  would  say  that  if  the  project  can 
be  half  completed  in  12  months  or  fully 
completed  within  18  months,  the  tei-ms 
of  the  legislative  intent  will  have  been 

met. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree,  and  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 
Mr  KERR.     I  yield. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.     I  wish  to  make  a 
brief  observation    and  then  ask  a  ques- 
tion. 

I  join  the  Stnator  from  Oklahoma  in 
speaking  of  the  continued  intense  inter- 
est of  the  chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  [Mr.  Chavez]  in  the  meas- 
ures which  come  before  that  committee. 
It  is  apparent  'hat  his  presence  here  to- 
day and  his  piesence  late  into  last  eve- 
ning, when  he  ihought  there  was  a  possi- 
bility that  this  measure  might  come 
before  the  Senate,  attest  to  his  continued 
concern  with  problems  affecting  the  na- 
tional interest. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa this  que.stion:  Is  it  not  clear  that 
the  colloquy  already  mentioned,  which 
took  place  betv;een  Representative  Blat- 
nik and  Repr(;sentative  Cramer  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  followed  by  several 
days  the  action  taken  by  the  House  in 
voting  against  recommitting  the  bill? 
Was  not  the  prior  action  of  the  House  in 
voting  against  recommittal  and  in  effect- 
ing passage  on  a  voice  vote  affirmative 
action  on  the  merits  of  the  legislation? 
Mr.  KERR.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  And  is  not  that  ac- 
tion of  the  House  the  best  evidence  of 
the  interest  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bership of  that  body?  It  was  one  of 
approval  of  tlie  provisions  of  the  House 
version  of  the  bill,  substantially  as  re- 
ported by  its  Public  Works  Committee. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Pubhc 
Works  has  considered  the  House-passed 
measure  and  recommends  its  approval 
by  the  Senate  Our  committee  considers 
the  amendme:it  now  before  this  body  to 
be  unnecessary  at  this  time. 

We  believe  the  Senate  itself  will  act 
properly  in  ajoproving  the  provisions  of 
the  House  bil'. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  He  thinks  it 
is  clear.  He  thinks  the  Member  of  the 
House  from  Minnesota  made  it  clear. 
He  thinks  the  Public  Works  Committee 
of  the  Senate  made  it  clear.  He  thinks 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  made  it 
clear  on  the  floor.  He  thinks  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  made  it  clear. 
He  thinks  thij  part  of  the  legislative  his- 
tory- is  clear  lo  that  if  we  pass  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House  it  will  be  imple- 


mented in  accordance  with  the  language 
of  the  bill  and  in  accordance  with  what 
has  been  said  here. 


SUSPENSION   OF  DEPORTATION   OF 
CERTAIN  ALIENS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  action 
previously  taken  on  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  86  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Senate  Concur- 
rent Re.solution  86.  to  which  the  Senate 
agreed  on  July  25,  1962,  recorded  con- 
gressional approval  of  srspension  of  de- 
portation in  67  cases  in  which  the  Attor- 
ney General  had  suspended  deportation 
pursuant  to  sections  2441a' '4 »  and  244 
laiiSi  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  and  section  19tc»  of  Public 
Law  863  of  the  80th  Congress, 

On  August  20,  1962,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives agreed  to  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  86  with  amendments  to  delete 
three  cases  and  to  add  three  additional 
ca.ses  referred  to  the  Congress  under 
section  6  of  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of 
1953.  as  amended 

An  additional  case  referred  to  the  Con- 
gress under  the  provisions  of  section  4 
of  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948. 
which  was  not  included  in  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution,  as  amended, 
merits  approval. 

I  move,  therefore,  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  Hou.«;e  amendments  to  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  86,  with  a 
further  amendment  to  add  the  addi- 
tional case,  and  I  send  to  the  desk  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  5.  it 
is  proposed  to  add  the  following  new 
section : 

Sec.  5.  The  Congress  approves  the  grant- 
ing of  the  status  of  permanent  residence  in 
the  case  of  the  alien  hereinafter  named,  in 
which  case  the  Attorney  General  has  deter- 
mined that  such  alien  is  qualified  under  the 
provisions  of  section  4  of  the  Displaced  Per- 
sons Act  of  1948.  as  amended  (62  Stat.  1011: 
64  Stat.  219;  50  App  U  S  C    1953)  : 

A-71 16387,  Rock.  Felga  Altmann. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeine  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  that  the  Sen- 
ate concur  in  the  House  amendments  to 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  86.  with  a 
further  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


USE  OF  WOOD  IN  SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION 

Mr  MORSE  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  educators,  mem- 
bei-s  of  boards  of  education,  those  whose 
tax  money  supports  our  schools  and  those 
whose  private  contributions  support  pri- 
vate and  parochial  schools,  the  fact  that, 
through  the  use  of  wood,  great  savings 
can  be  achieved  in  school  construction 

Wood  research  is  making  vast  strides. 
Quality  woods  with  sealed  ends,  pre- 
painted  and  carefully  manufactured,  can 
now  be  obtained  Wood  is  more  than  a 
good  construction  material,  it  is  a  prod- 
uct which  has  character— yes,  and  even 
personality. 


Good  schools,  well  constructed  at  the 
lowest  cost  consistent  with  fulfilling  edu- 
cational needs,  are  an  essential  part  of 
meeting  Americas  growing  educational 
challenges.  Real  savings  in  school  con- 
struction produce  added  funds  for  equip- 
ment, teachers'  salaries  and  other  essen- 
tials for  good  education  for  our  children. 

In  Oregon,  for  example,  fine  wood 
schools  have  been  built  at  costs  well  un- 
der $10  per  square  foot,  some  20  percent 
less  than  masonry  schools.  In  Portland. 
where  httle  wood  was  used,  the  cost  of 
a  school  was  $18.27  per  square  foot,  com- 
pared to  only  $11,47  per  square  foot  for 
a  school  in  Beaverton. 

With  the  new  trends  in  architectural 
design,  wood  offers  great  opportunities 
for  more  than  economy  in  construction 
and  maintenance.  It  offers  beauty  as 
well  as  warm,  comfortable,  and  pleasant 
atmosphere.  It  is  shock  resistant,  an 
important  factor  where  earthquakes, 
winds,  and  other  similar  problems  exist. 
In  California,  as  a  case  in  point,  wood 
has  long  been  widely  used  to  eliminate 
possible  loss  of  life  due  to  toppling 
which  occurs  when  an  earthquake  hits 
a  brick  or  masonry  structure. 

The  contentions  against  wood  are  fire 
hazard  and  insurance  costs.  Adequate 
exits  plus  sprinklers  are  the  key  to  fire 
safety.  It  is  recognized  that  fires,  even 
in  so-called  resistive  structures,  usually 
are  caused  by  stored  material.  Firemen 
know  that  wood  does  not  quickly  buckle 
and  collapse,  as  do  metals  Sound  con- 
struction, exits,  and  sprinklers  can  make 
a  wood  building  safer  than  those  con- 
structed mainly  from  other  materials. 

I  urge  educators  to  examine  an  article 
from  the  Western  Con.'^enation  Journal 
for  May-June  1962  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  ailicle.  entitled  'Wood 
in  Schools  Stages  a  Big  Comeback,"  be 
printed  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1. ' 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  should 
any  educators  be  interested  in  further 
details,  the  West  Coast  Lumbermans 
Association,  the  Western  Pine  Associa- 
tion, Portland,  and  the  Douglas  Fir  Ply- 
wood Association.  Tacoma.  Wash.,  stand 
ready  to  assist  in  supplying  all  pertinent 
facts,  as  well  as  do  the  many  producers 
of    lumber,    plywood,    and    other    wood 

products. 

Exhibit  1 

Wood  in  Schools  Stages  Big  Comeback   as 

Architects   and  School    Boards   Discover 

Its  Lower  Costs 

A  new  California  junior  coUege.  by  cap- 
turing the  year's  highest  architectural 
honors,  has  afforded  the  latest  climax  m 
woods  comeback  as  a  prime  material  in  the 
Nation's  huge  school  building  boom 

Foothill  Junior  College,  located  In  hills 
near  Palo  Alto,  so  impressed  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  it  was  chosen  from 
392  top  design  entries  for  the  AlA's  only 
First  Honor  Award  for  1962. 

■For  warmth  and  magnificence,  this  new 
campus  stands  unexcelled,  "  exclaimed  a 
visiting  educator,  and  none  has  stated  it 
better  The  five  distmgui&hed  architects 
who  formed  the  AIA  board  of  Judges  were 
moved  to  write,  while  selecting  Foothill  Col- 
lege from  the  flood  of  entries 

"It  Is  the  Jury's  opinion  that  fundamental 
logic  so  basic  to  architecture  was  often  ig- 
nored.    Super "clallty.   the    patent    solution. 
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and  the  Uck  of  Individuality  and  artUtic  ex- 
pression were  strikingly  obvious.  We  call 
for  our  colleagues  to  reexamine  this  basic 
doctrine  of  simplicity  and  human  need,  and 
to  strtre  through  their  worfcs  to  give  greater 
essence  to  the  environment  which  they  cre- 
ate." 

After  making  this  criticism  of  their  pro- 
fession, the  AlA  Judge*  selected  only  one 
design — a  wood  college — as  that  which  most 
clearly  solves  a  problem  of  environment,  and 
best  creates  an  environment  for  better 
learning. 

it's     HA^TDSOME 

Foothill  is  one  of  70  junior  colleges  in 
California,  but  In  Its  first  year  it  has  be- 
come the  most  renowned.  Educators  from 
all  over  the  country  have  been  Impressed 
with  this  wood-built  college's  quiet  dignity. 
Its  noninstltutional  air,  its  rlghtness  for  a 
residential  locale.  A  spokesman  for  Ita  4,000 
students  remarked:  "It's  handsome,  It  has 
quality,  and  we  respect  it." 

Architects  Ernest  J.  Kump  In  association 
with  Masten  &  Hurd  applied  fresh  design  to 
warm  materials,  and  achieved  fame  with 
their  showcase  for  redwood  and  Douglas  flr. 

This  "Lhasa  of  learning" — Its  styling 
somehow  suggests  Tibet — contains  nearly  3 
million  board  feet  of  redwood  and  fir.  Its  39 
structures,  mostly  single  story,  fit  snugly  on 
two  hilltop  mesas.  They  cover  space  equal 
to  7 'a  football  fields,  but  they  don't  seem 
that  large. 

The  campus  Is  a  succession  of  broad,  low- 
pitched  shake  roofs,  each  crowned  at  the 
center  with  a  tapered  pillbox  cap.  The 
pitched  IDouglas  flr  roof  beams  are  supported 
by  concrete  buttresses.  Walls  combine  red- 
wood siding,  stucco  and  glass.  Interiors  are 
saw-textured  redwood  and  acoustical  plaster. 

Three  high  school  districts  Joined  forces 
to  build  Foothill  College,  and  actual  con- 
struction cost  them  $8,500,000,  or  $17  a 
square  foot.  In  California,  this  la  somewhat 
below  the  cost  of  many  of  the  colleges,  re- 
flecting the  economy  possible  in  wood 
schools. 

All  through  California,  Washington,  and 
Oregon,  school  districts  are  building  new 
plants  of  wood  frame  to  save  money,  and 
many  are  achieving  friendlier  surroundings 
for  their  children  by  using  wood  siding  and 
paneling,  exposed  beams  and  roof  decking  as 
well. 

RETUB.N      TO      WOOD 

"The  big  change  In  schoolhouse  materials 
has  been  the  return  to  wood,"  declares  the 
National  Citizens  Commission  for  the  Public 
Schools.  And  nowhere  has  this  been  truer 
than  all  along  the  west  coast. 

In  ever-booming  California,  four-flfths  of 
the  schools,  perhaps  more,  are  built  with 
wood  framing  and  roof  structures.  And  the 
Golden  State  puts  up  20  million  square  feet 
of  .schools  every  year — nearly  one-third  of  a 
billion  dollars  worth  annually. 

In  northern  counties  and  south  to  San 
FYanclsco  and  beyond,  wood  enhances  the  ex- 
teriors and  Interiors  of  many  schools.  Some 
of  the  most  beautiful  schools  In  the  Nation 
are  in  that  region. 

In  the  sun-baked  southern  counties,  a  new 
school  blossoms  into  a  veritable  thicket  of 
fir,  hemlock  and  pine  limiber  at  the  fram- 
ing stage.  Then  quite  generally,  the  predom- 
inant local  architecture  decrees  that  stucco 
and   plaster  seal   most  of  the  lumber   in. 

The  Los  Angeles  area  Is  hundreds  of  miles 
from  major  sawmill  country,  but  It  is  a 
tremendous  consumer  of  forest  products. 
In  all  parts  of  California,  educators  and 
architects  agree  that  wood  frame  proves  to 
be  the  most  economical  and  moet  convenient 
In  construction. 

In  a  State  which  may  ha'-e  to  build  $7 
billion  worth  of  schools  In  the  next  iO  or 
12  years,  building  materip.ls  must  be  Judged 
on   economy   and   performance.     And    W(X)d 


has   stayed   In   front.     This    illustrates    the 
reasons  why: 

COSTS     MUCH     LOWER 

Th«^  Santa  Monica  Board  of  Education 
hired  an  architect  to  design  the  same  school 
In  three  basic  types.  The  subsequent  bids 
ran  5114,000  for  wood  frame,  $130,700  for 
steel  frame,  and  $145,988  for  reinforced  con- 
crete. Needless  to  say,  the  school  was  built 
of  wood. 

Numerous  architects  throughout  Call- 
forni.i  are  demonstrating  that  wood  Is  a 
superior  school  material,  that  it  is  suited 
to  modern  design,  fills  requirements  of  to- 
day's changing  tech:aique  in  teaching.  And 
at  the  same  tmie  wood  saves  the  taxpayers 
money. 

In  Washington  and  Oregon,  districts  that 
are  building  new  plants  most  economically 
are  doing  so  with  Pacific  Northwest  woods. 
TTiey  re  getting  more  attractive  envlronmenU 
for  learning,  and  schools  that  blend  more 
pleasingly  with  the  residential  areas  where 
most  are  situated. 

Among  all  the  west  coast  communities 
that  have  committed  their  school  programs 
solidly  to  wood,  Tacoma  has  the  most  em- 
phatic story  The  Puget  Sound  city  Joined 
scores  of  other  areas  In  an  attempt  to  keep 
up  VI  1th  the  tremendous  upsurge  In  school- 
age  children  after  World  War  II.  And  like 
many  other  districts.  Tacoma  plumped  for 
the  idea  that  schools  had  to  be  built  of 
exjjensive    "flre    resistive"    materials. 

Serving  a  population  of  160,000,  Tacoma 
has  built  or  planned  close  to  30  new  schools 
or  additions  in  the  past  5  or  6  years.  Thanks 
to  a  money  crisis.  It  has  been  building  of 
wood  most  of  that  time. 

The  great  awakening  came  in  1956,  after 
bonds  to  raise  $8,500,000  were  voted  for  19 
schcK)!  projects.  In  the  first  five  wood  was 
passed  up.  Then  come  the  shocker.  Key 
project  was  the  city's  first  new  high  school  in 
50  years.  The  lowest  bid  was  so  high  the 
dlstr:ct  was  forced  to  drop  a  $490,000  audi- 
torium entirely,  and  other  Items  also  were 
dropDed  to  bring  costs  down.  The  design 
was  In  prestressed  concrete 

EIGHT    PROJECTS    OF     WOOD 

Cii.lzens  began  to  speak  up.  A  lumber- 
men s  committee  went  to  work  and  set  up  a 
pubhc  forum  for  school  leaders,  architects 
and  engineers. 

The  last  eight  projects  covered  by  the  bond 
Issue  were  built  of  wood.  Final  score  was: 
Masonry  and  steel,  $200,000  over  budget,  not 
counting  loss  of  the  auditorium:  wood  frame. 
$446,000  under  budget.  Nonwood:  $13.73  per 
square  foot:  wood.  $1169 — a  diflerence  of 
17.4  percent  favoring  wood 

Crowning  the  program  Is  Mount  Tahoma 
Senior  High  School,  a  winner  of  national 
acclaim.  Architect  Robert  BlUsbrough  Price 
designed  Mount  Tahoma  with  "all  the  wood 
the  law  allows"  Savings  with  wood  went 
Into  an  Olympic-sized  pool,  an  amphitheater, 
uphc  Istered  seats,  draperies,  artwork — and 
nearly  $50,000  transferred  over  Into  furnish- 
ings.    The  cost:  $12  70  a  square  foot. 

In  Tacoma's  current  series  financed  by  a 
later  $4,200,000  bond  issue,  seven  of  nine 
projects  are  of  wood.  Average  cost  of  the 
first  seven  contracted  is  between  $500,000  and 
$800  000  by  using  a  full  $2  below  the  State's 
allowable  figure. 

Since  swinging  back  to  wood,  this  former 
luml>er  capital  has  saved  between  $500,000 
and  $800,000  by  using  lumber  and  plywood 
In  Itf  schools. 

In  Oregon,  school  building  costs  have  been 
loweiit  where  forest  products  were  most  used. 
Wocxl  has  saved  $60,000  or  more  on  typical 
elementary  plants,  and  up  to  an  amazing 
$150,000  or  more  on  junior  highs. 

PER  SQUARE  FOOT  COSTS 

Beaverton.  Coos  Bay,  Roseburg,  Canby, 
Waldport  and  other  districts  have  built  fine 


grade  achools  of  wood  at  costs  well  under 
$10  a  foot.  Springfield,  Ashland  and  Prlne- 
vllle  have  constructed  Junior  highs  between 
$9.02  and  $9.68 

In  a  study  made  last  year.  It  was  shown 
that  10  typical  elementarles  containing 
quantities  of  lumber  and  plywood  averaged 
only  $9  08.  Tea  built  mostly  of  masonry 
averaged  $1.73  more,  or  at  20  percent  greater 
cost.  In  Portland,  where  little  wood  Is  used, 
elementarles  cost  nearly  54  percent  more  than 
upstate  wood  schools. 

The  contrast  Is  Indeed  startling  between 
Sunset  High  In  the  Beaverton  district,  and 
Portland's  newest,  Marshall  High.  Sunset  is 
built  around  four  cotirts  where  wood  Is  at- 
tractively used.  This  single-story,  wood 
frame  plant  cost  $11.47  a  square  foot. 

A  dozen  miles  away,  the  city's  Marshall 
High,  a  massive  concrete,  steel  and  glass 
edifice,  cost  $18  27  a  foot.  Its  three-level 
design  and  special  footings  cost  more,  but 
not  65  percent  more.  The  bill  for  Marshall: 
$18.27  a  foot.  And  some  folks  complain  that 
Sunset  was  too  lavish. 

Some  foes  of  wood  assert  that  wood  scho<jl3 
are  not  safe,  but  modern  design  has  knocked 
this  notion  Into  the  Uash  can.  The  newer 
grade  schools  are  all  single  story,  except 
where  enough  land  cannot  be  obtained.  In- 
creasing numbers  of  high  schools  also  are 
going  single  story. 

The  well-planned  one-story  wood  school 
ofifers  the  best  combination  of  life  safety 
factors — against  fire,  winds,  e.'irthquakes, 
against  structural  collapse,  noxljiis  fumes, 
and  against  panic,  and  entrapment. 

Exrrs  MOST  important 

Safety  In  schools  is  a  matter  of  exits  and 
good  housekeeping,  and  not  of  the  structural 
materials.  Exits  that  allow  speedy  evacua- 
tion by  more  than  one  rout*  are  paramount. 
Sensitive  flre  alarms,  good  flre  doors,  1- 
hour  firewalls  In  corridors,  sprinklers  In  flre- 
prone  areas  are  all  of  great  value.  But  exits 
are  the  vital  key  to  public  safety. 

Stored  materials  and  furnishings  usually 
have  more  to  do  with  the  start  of  a  fire  than 
does  the  structure  itself.  Dozens  of  fires  In 
commercial  buildings  and  hotels  prove  that 
"flre  restive"  con.structlon  cannot  assure  im- 
munity from  fires.  School  people  should 
strive  for  the  "flresafe"  building. 

Elaborate  tests  carried  on  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Plre  Department  In  old.  abandoned 
schools  have  shown  that  a  contents  flre  can 
generate  enough  smoke  and  heat  to  make 
whole  floors  uulivable  within  2  to  7  minutes. 
This  can  happen  before  any  part  of  the 
building  Itself  catches  flre. 

Once  pupils  and  teachers  are  safe  from  the 
flre.  next  consideration  Is  how  to  minimize 
damage  to  the  building.  Firemen  would 
rather  work  under  or  on  a  roof  supported 
by  wood  beams  than  bare  steel  beams  in  a 
flre,  simply  because  metal  expands,  softens, 
and  collapses  from  the  heat,  while  wood 
glu-lam  or  sawn  beams  will  char  and  hold 
fast. 

Recent  controlled  tests  at  Southwest  Re- 
search Institute  In  Texas  backed  this  fact  on 
a  scientific  basis,  but  firemen  know  It  from 
hundreds  of  actual  blazes. 

W(:X>D   RESISTS  S«OCKS 

Wood  structures  are  highly  resistant  to  the 
forces  of  severe  earthquakes  and  winds.  The 
elasticity  of  wood  permits  It  to  bend  under 
the  blow  or  shock  and  spring  back  without 
shattering. 

California  Is  stricter  with  Its  schools  than 
most  States  are  This  special  concern  dates 
back  to  1933  and  a  disastrous  quake  that 
wrecked  hundreds  of  buildings.  Including 
schools,  mainly  In  the  Long  Beach-Compton 
area.     Luckily,  classes  were  not   In   session. 

The  Stat*  quickly  passed  Its  now  famed 
Field  Act  "for  protection  of  life  and  prop- 
erty" In  schools.  Among  the  hundreds  of 
schools  built  or  strengthened  under  Its  re- 
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qulrements,  only  one  has  suffered  any  pri- 
mary damage  in  i  tremblor — and  that  one 
was  built  of  brlcl:.  Older  and  newer  wood 
schools  in  the  vicinity  were  little  damaged. 

Wood  framing  and  beams  go  Into  more 
than  80  percent  of  California's  schools.  It 
supplies  the  qual  ties  for  resisting  nature's 
forces,  and  the  added  cost  Involves  "a  few 
more  nails  '  and  uxpense  of  not  more  than 
3  percent  In  all. 

"Not  only  is  V'ood  predominant  In  our 
schools,"  declared  a  State  official,  "its  use 
actually  Is  growing  as  more  ways  are  found 
for  adapting  It  in  :ertaln  critical  areas  where 
It  has  been  bannC'l  previously." 

Two-story  rchocls  may  employ  wood  struc- 
turally, when  flre  resistive  covering  Is  used 
as  required.  Saa  Diego,  for  example.  Is 
building  a  two-story  addition  of  some  40.000 
square  feet,  basically  of  wood.  Outside  bal- 
conies and  stairs  serve  the  second  floor. 

INSURAUCE    COMPARISONS 

Sometimes  heard  is  this  from  schoolman 
or  architect:  "Wi;  would  like  to  use  wood, 
but  Insurance  ra  es  are  too  high." 

Savings  possible  on  wood  conetructlon 
and  the  savings  ;n  Interest  on  money  that 
does  not  have  t(^  be  borrowed  more  than 
make  up  the  difference  on  Insurance.  For 
every  $3  savel  on  building  costs, 
an  additional  dcUar  is  saved  on  Interest 
charges  where  the  debt  Is  paid  off  In  20  years. 

On  the  all-woxl  Hunt  Junior  High  In 
Tacoma,  fire  coverage  costs  about  $1,300  a 
year.  The  rate  on  concrete  and  steel  would 
be  about  $600  less.  But  wood  saved  $122,000, 
probably  more,  on  construction.  This  saving 
plus  the  Interest  on  it,  another  $30,000  at 
least,  would  pay  the  higher  insurance  cost 
for  a  couple  of  h  indred  years. 

Similar  Instances  are  numerous,  but  the 
Hunt  experience  1  elps  to  place  the  Insurance 
arpument  In  true;   perspective. 

Is  maintenance  on  wood  as  costly  as  is 
sometimes  claimed?  Few  school  systems 
keep  records  that  are  detailed  enough  to 
back  up  such  claims.  Joe  Drake,  mainte- 
nance boss  for  Sa  em  schools,  says,  "Mainte- 
nance Is  no  great  problem  with  wood.  If  you 
use  It  right  and  upply  correct  finishes.  We 
always  build  with  wide  overhangs,  and  that 
reduces  care  for   windows  and  siding" 

EAST    TO    MAINTAIN 

Good  designers  are  helping  to  dispel  the 
Idea  that  wood  s  too  costly  to  maintain. 
Stained  rustic  slc.lng  is  increasing  in  popu- 
larity, partly  because  it  is  easily  kept  up. 

For  corridor  wuIIb,  certain  woods  such  as 
west  coast  hemic ck  have  proved  to  be  du- 
rable and  handso:ner  as  well.  Eugene  Archi- 
tect Clare  HamllJi  has  found  hemlock  lum- 
ber much  cheaper  than  nonwood  wainscot- 
ing materials.  Be  points  to  a  Junior  high 
where  hemlock  Ir.  corridors  has  required  lit- 
tle care  in  Its  15  years  of  service,  and  is  as 
warm  In  tone  as  ever. 

Wood  Is  durabe.  Some  of  America's  old- 
est homes  were  hullt  more  than  2  centuries 
ago.  of  wood,  Ihe  oldest  college  building 
used  contlntiously  for  teaching  west  of  the 
Mississippi  still  graces  the  Pacific  University 
campus  at  Forest  Grove.  Oreg  It  was  built 
In  1850. 

Schools  are  more  likely  to  become  obsolete 
by  design  or  lo:atlon,  than  to  wear  out. 
Three-  and  four-story  schools,  such  as 
Bryant  at  Tacom  i,  are  being  torn  down  these 
days  because  their  designs  do  not  meet  to- 
day's stricter  standards  for  safety  and 
efficiency. 

Schools  win  keep  up  with  the  times.  If 
they're  built  of  \i-ood.  Today's  plants  must 
be  adaptable  to  :hange.  and  wood  is  easier 
to  alter  or  enlarge.  Growth  or  starter 
schools  are  comn  on  these  days,  designed  for 
later  expansion.  Architects  for  Foothill  Col- 
lege tell  of  one  10-year-old  school  In  which 
not  one  Inside  vail  remains  In  Its  original 
position. 
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BUILDING    INNOVATIONS   CITED 

When  neighborhoods  shift,  a  wood  school 
is  easier  to  move  or  to  tear  down,  with  some 
salvage  value  received.  Because  of  chang- 
ing times,  one  school  leader  even  suggests  a 
30-year  expendable  school.  Wood  structures 
easily  last  for  75  years,  given  normal  care. 

Numerous  Innovations  In  the  use  of  wood 
are  available  to  school  builders.  Precutting 
and  prefabrlcatlon  are  techniques  that  can 
reduce  onslte  costs.  At  Tacoma.  3  acres  of 
roof  framing  went  Into  place  in  1  weeks  time 
at  Mount  Tahoma  High.  This  was  speeded 
by  assembling  rouf  units  on  jigs  on  the 
ground. 

Especially  in  classrooms,  schools  lend 
themselves  to  preassembly  of  components, 
because  design  can  call  for  repetition  of  roof. 
wall,  window,  and  sometimes  floor  section. 
Such  moneysavlng  techniques  appear  desir- 
able wherever  they  do  not  detract  from  a 
good  teaching  arrangement. 

Glue-laminated  beams  easily  span  a  cor- 
ridor, two  flanking  classrooms  and  support 
overhangs  besides.  Glulams  also  are  fash- 
ioned Into  beautiful  arches  or  tapered  shapes 
to  support  auditorium  or  gymnasium  roofs. 

Prefinished  materials,  including  prime- 
coated  lumber,  plastic-coated  plywocxl.  hard- 
boards,  and  other  wood  fiber  jjanellng  and 
tile  are  available,  along  with  pressure -treated 
wood   members   for  special   uses. 

Wood.  In  the  hands  of  the  skilled  archi- 
tect familiar  with  its  great  beauty  and  ver- 
satility, contributes  much  to  an  environment 
for  better  learning.  The  architect  who 
knows  and  loves  wood  needs  no  urging  to  use 
It  In  schools  for  the  children  of  today  and 
tomorrow. 


CLASS  TAX  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  now  I 
wish  to  make  a  very  brief  statement  in 
regard  to  H.R.  10,  ■which  was  passed 
earlier  this  afternoon.  The  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  voted  against  the  bill. 
He  will  always  be  proud  to  stand  on  his 
record  against  that  bill,  because  it  was 
another  example  of  class  legislation,  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  does  not  vote 
for  class  legislation  that  result*  in  dis- 
crimination against  the  people  as  a 
whole. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  a  couple  of 
days  ago  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon opposed  an  amendment,  which  was 
subsequently  withdrawn,  to  the  tax  bill, 
that  would  have  permitted  parents  of 
college  students  to  deduct  certain 
amounts  of  money  from  their  Federal 
taxes  and  use  them  to  send  students  to 
college,  I  took  the  position  then  that 
that  Was  class  legislation.  I  took  the 
position  then  that  it  was  unfair  legisla- 
tion. I  took  the  position  then  that  what 
they  were  seeking  to  do  was  to  have  tax- 
payers who  do  not  have  children  ready 
to  go  to  college  assume  a  greater  burden 
of  taxes  than  the  parents  of  college  stu- 
dents. I  suggested  then,  where  is  the 
end  of  this  going  to  be  if  it  is  done  every 
time  some  pressure  eroup  in  this  country 
is  politically  strong  enough  to  get 
through  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  another  exemption  for  themselves 
from  the  general  tax  burden  that  ought 
to  be  paid  by  all  the  people  in  accord- 
ance with  their  ability  to  pay? 

As  a  matter  of  tax  policy  and  as  a 
matter  of  legislative  policy,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  public  interest,  I  am 
simply  against  all  this  epidemic  which 
seems  to  hit  the  Congress  every  now  and 


then  in  regard  to  tax   exemption   for 
some  special  group  in  this  country. 

All  of  us,  on  the  basis  of  our  ability  to 
pay,  should  pay  taxes  uniformly.  Those 
taxes  should  go  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
Umt^d  States.  Out  of  the  Treasury  of 
I  he  United  States  should  come  those 
sums  of  money  which,  as  a  matter  of 
public  policy,  in  the  wisdom  of  Congress. 
and  in  the  judgment  of  the  President, 
should  be  used  to  support  public  policy 
programs. 

I  do  not  believe  in  taxation  by  pres- 
sure. Mr.  President.  I  do  not  beheve  in 
tax  exemption  by  way  of  political  ix)\ver 
for  special  groups  in  this  country.  In 
my  judgment.  H.R.  10  represents  Just 
that  kind  of  class  legislation,  and  I  shall 
be  no  party  to  voting  for  that  kind  of 
legislation. 

I  expressed  a  hope  yesterday  in  regard 
to  the  so-called  tax  reform  bill,  ■which  is 
no  reform  b  11  at  all.  but  a  bill  for  tax 
dodgers.  In  my  speech  yesterday,  I 
asked  the  Pr'?sident  of  the  United  States 
to  take  a  look  at  it,  because  the  country 
will  be  looking  at  him  when  he  takes  his 
pen  in  hand  and  makes  a  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  will  sign  or  veto  the 
monstrosity  that  was  passed  in  the  Sen- 
ate yesterday. 

I  say  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  again,  "The  people  wiU  have  their 
eyes  on  your  pen  if  HH.  10  goes  to  the 
■White  House  for  signature  in  any  such 
form  as  it  left  the  Senate. "  I  call  upon 
my  Piesideni  to  veto  what  in  my  judg- 
ment was  the  second  monstrosity  which 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  past  2 
days,  because  this,  in  my  judgment,  is 
class  legislation  at  its  worst. 

In  my  judgment,  no  group  of  citizens — 
be  they  m  the  upper  income  paying 
brackets  or  in  any  other  income  paying 
brackets  in  this  country — is  entitled  to 
the  discriminatory  favoritism  whlcli  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  has  granted 
this  afternoon. 

I  want  the  people  of  my  State  to  know, 
in  the  midst  of  the  campaign  in  which 
I  am  engaged,  exactly  where  their  senior 
Senator  stands;  and  that  is  why  I  make 
the  explanation  of  my  vote  on  the  bill. 
I  shall  welcome  any  opposition  on  my 
vote  on  this  issue  in  my  State,  because 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  does  not 
vote  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
for  favoritism  to  any  group  in  this  coun- 
try based  upon  the  principle  of  class 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  my  vote  today  a?ainst 
H.R.  10  is  the  result  of  one  simple  fact 
about  the  bill— it  is  class  legislation.  It 
is  unquestionably  designed  to  provide  re- 
tirement income  tax  benefits  to  profes- 
sional people.  This  is  not  undesirable  in 
itself;  but  I  cannot  see  how  this  one 
group  can  be  extended  this  kind  of  re- 
lief when  it  will  continue  to  be  denied 
to  many  more  people  who  are  in  equal 
need  of  it. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
substitute  b:ll  offered  yesterday  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman). 
S.  377.  It  is  the  product  of  work  done 
by  the  Senate  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee. It  Is  designed  to  make  truly  effec- 
tive a  retirement  plan  for  people  not  now 
eligible  for  one.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
offered  the  same  measure  as  a  substitute 
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the  last  time  H.R.  10  was  on  the  Senate 
noor,  and  at  that  time  the  Senate  tabled 
the  whole  matter. 

My  objections  to  H.R.  10  in  the  form 
in  which  it  was  voted  on  by  the  Senate 
were  really  outlined  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  on  September  6.  The  amend- 
ments adopted  subsequently  did  not 
change  the  basic  objection  to  H.R.  10. 

It  is  that  H.R.  10  permits  the  profes- 
sional man,  or  woman,  to  take  advantage 
of  a  retirement  plan;  and  it  permits  the 
owner  or  manager  of  a  business  to  do  so 
at  the  time  when  a  plan  is  established  for 
his  employees.  But  it  does  nothing  for 
the  employee  whose  boss  does  not  choose 
to  set  up  any  pension  or  retirement  plan 
at  all.  I  think  that  the  Treasury  esti- 
mate used  by  the  backers  of  H.R.  10  in 
an  effort  to  minimize  its  tax  loss  really 
assumes  that  the  retirement  advantage 
it  offers  will  be  used  in  the  main  by  pro- 
fessional people  and  not  by  small  busi- 
ness managers  and  owners  at  all. 

The  bill  a5  passed  by  the  Senate  makes 
the  employee,  including  salaried  em- 
ployees, completely  dependent  on  the 
boss"  decision  whether  or  not  to  set  up 
a  retirement  plan.  If  the  boss  does  not 
choose  to  set  up  a  plan  for  himself  and 
his  employees,  then  the  salesman  or  the 
clerk  or  the  secretary  has  no  right  to 
take  advantage  of  the  retirement  tax 
benefit  on  his  own  or  her  own. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  right  or  fair. 
The  substitute  measure  which  I  do  fa- 
vor would  not  make  the  employee  de- 
pendent upon  the  setting  up  of  a  retire- 
ment plan  by  the  employer.  One  could 
be  established  or  not.  just  as  under  H.R. 
10.  But  if  it  is  not,  then  S.  377  would 
permit  the  employee  to  go  ahead  and 
deduct  annual  retirement  deposits  from 
his  tax,  just  as  the  professional  person 
with  no  employees  may  do  under  H.R.  10. 

In  many  ways  H.R  10  is  so  heavily 
weighted  in  the  direction  of  professional 
people  that  I  think  it  can  safely  be  called 
class  legislation  on  their  behalf. 

Throughout  the  debate  there  were  im- 
plications that  if  this  tax  privilege  were 
sufficiently  limited,  and  the  loss  to  the 
Treasury'  thereby  kept  to  a  minimum, 
then  it  would  be  acceptable  to  everyone. 
That  is  exactly  reverse  logic.  The  more 
this  provision  is  limited  in  its  availability 
to  taxpayers,  the  more  certainly  it  is  spe- 
cial privilege  legislation,  and  the  more 
reason  it  should  be  rejected. 

I  did  not  nibble  at  the  bait  and  there- 
by get  caught  in  the  trap  that  ensnared 
many  of  my  liberal  associates  here  in 
the  Senate  when  it  was  argued  that  the 
amendments  to  this  bill  have  so  soft- 
ened it  up  that  if  could  be  supported. 

I  have  three  comments  to  make  to 
that  specious  argument. 

First,  the  amendments  did  not  change 
the  fact  that  the  bill  is  class  legisla- 
tion. The  amendments  did  not  change 
the  fact  that  tax  favoritism  was  given 
to  people  in  the  upper  income  brackets 
with  the  resulting  unfair  discrimination 
against  people  in  the  lower  income 
brackets.  The  amendments  did  not  ex- 
tend the  availability  of  this  provision 
to  the  general  pubhc.  nor  even  to  em- 
ployees of  a  noncorporate  enterprise 
which  has  no  retirement  program. 

Second,  the  amendments  do  not 
change  the  fact  that  the  bill  opens  the 


legislative  lid  of  a  Pandora's  box  for 
further  demands  from  other  special 
class  groups  in  America  asking  for  ex- 
emption from  the  taxes  that  they  should 
pay  on  the  basis  of  their  ability  to  pay, 
in  order  that  they  might  use  the  tax  de- 
duction for  some  special  purpose  to  their 
own  liking  or  alleged  need  As  I  have 
said  before  in  this  speech,  all  Americans 
should  be  taxed  uniformly  on  the  basis 
of  the  principle  of  ability  to  pay.  Then 
all  the  tax  money  collected  should  go 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
Then  the  Government,  through  the 
check  and  balance  legislative  process 
should  decide  as  a  matter  of  public  pol- 
icy what  programs  in  the  public  interest 
should  have  the  support  of  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

But  there  is  no  uniformity  under  H.R. 
10. 

I  warn  the  Senate  today  that  If  we  do 
not  put  a  stop  to  class  legislation  taking 
the  form  of  a  tax  exemption  or  deducti- 
bility for  a  preferred  class  in  America 
as  represented  by  this  bill,  we  will  de- 
stroy the  Federal  income  tax  system. 
There  are  many  selfish  groups  in  our 
country  who  would  like  to  do  just  that. 
I  am  glad  that  I  stood  today  with  a 
gallant  minority  in  opposition  to  this 
surrender  of  my  party  in  the  Senate  and 
in  coalition  with  the  Republican  side — 
this  surrender  of  the  principle  of  the  uni- 
form taxation  based  upon  ability  to  pay. 

Third,  I  did  not  swallow  the  sugar- 
coated  pill  argument  that  the  amend- 
ments sufficiently  improved  the  bill  to 
justify  voting  to  send  it  to  conference. 
I  have  been  here  18  years,  and  have  ob- 
served this  legislative  gimmick  work  time 
and  time  again  and  like  the  old  shell 
game.  It  still  succeeds  in  deceiving 
many  Senators.  I  did  not  faU  for  the 
legislative  shell  game  that  worked  so 
well  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  after- 
noon.    What  I  mean  is  this : 

I  seriously  doubt  that  the  Senate 
amendments  will  come  back  from  con- 
ference. Many  times  during  my  18  years 
in  the  Senate  I  have  been  asked  to  vote 
for  some  bill  because  some  window-dress- 
ing amendments  have  been  added  to  it 
and  thereby  offer  a  political  face  saver 
to  the  politician  who  is  looking  for  a 
chance  to  vote  for  a  bill  which  he  knows 
in  fact  is  not  a  good  bill. 

Even  if  each  one  of  these  amendments 
came  back  to  the  Senate  from  confer- 
ence, the  bill  would  still  be  a  bad  bill 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  inter- 
est, because  it  is  class  legislation  of  an 
exceedingly  dangerous  sort  as  far  as  a 
legislative  precedent  is  concerned. 

There  is  one  thing  that  especially  wor- 
ries me  these  day.s  in  American  life  and 
that  is  an  attitude  which  seems  to  have 
developed  on  the  part  of  so  many  peo- 
ple, that  if  they  can  get  something  for 
nothing  or  get  some  special  favor  granted 
them,  although  it  is  at  the  cost  of  the 
welfare  of  others,  it  is  all  right  and  con- 
stitutes good  citizenship  on  their  part, 
to  use  political  pressures  to  obtain  such 
favored  treatment. 

I  would  warn  the  American  people  that 
this  is  very  dangerous.  This  public  atti- 
tude can  corrupt  government.  There 
have  been  too  many  examples  of  it  in 
recent  weeks  here  in  the  Senate.  I  shall 
be  no  party  to  giving  support  to  such  a 


growing  public  attitude.  I  am  convinced 
that  if  politicians  would  stand  up  against 
it  and  point  out  to  the  American  people 
the  dangers  In  such  a  selfish  attitude, 
the  people  upon  reflection  would  agree 
and  would  approve  the  course  of  action 
the  small  group  of  us  took  this  after- 
noon when  we  voted  against  this  un- 
sound bill. 

This  administration  started  out  with  a 
tax  program  designed  to  remove  special- 
privilege  tax  loopholes  and  eventually  to 
reduce  rates  for  all.  We  have  not  re- 
duced rates  for  all:  and  in  the  last  2 
days  the  Senate  has  passed  two  bills 
creating  bigger  and  better  tax  loopholes 
for  a  few  favored  groups. 

Both  bills  must  be  vetoed  if  this  ad- 
ministration is  to  retain  the  principle  of 
eliminating  loopholes  as  the  basis  for  its 
tax  program. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  I  subscribe 
very  much  to  what  he  had  to  say  about 
the  dilemma  in  which  the  President  will 
find  himself  when  presented  with  the  tax 
bill.  Etoes  not  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon agree  that  if  the  bill  with  the  in- 
centive tax  credit  contained  in  it  be- 
comes law  it  will  literally  hamstring  the 
President  for  suggesting  genuine  tax  re- 
ductions in  the  next  session  of  Congress? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  question  about  it. 

We  have  opened  a  Pandora's  box  this 
afternoon.  We  have  invited  one  group 
after  another  to  use  great  lobby  power 
and  political  power  to  .?et  one  type  of 
tax  exemption  after  another.  We  will 
cut  to  bits  the  whole  tax  system  of  this 
country  based  uix)n  ability  to  pay  if  we 
foUow  that  kind  of  precedent  established 
here  again  this  afternoon. 

Most  frankly  I  wish  to  say  that  I  do 
not  know  what  has  happened  in  the 
closing  weeks  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. I  do  not  know  what  has  hap- 
pened to  my  party.  I  do  not  know  what 
has  happened  to  the  judgment  of  Demo- 
crats in  regard  to  these  pieces  of  legis- 
lation which,  in  my  opinion,  are  setting 
such  unfortunate  precedents,  which  will 
rise  to  plague  the  parly  in  1964,  1966, 
and  1968,  as  they  are  already  plaguing 
the  party  in  this  historic  campaign  of 
1962.  I  wish  the  men  in  the  Senate 
would  listen  to  their  Democratic  leaders 
at  the  precinct  level  of  America.  They 
are  shocked  by  the  record  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  the  last  month  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  They 
simply  do  not  understand  what  has  hap- 
pened to  their  party,  in  view  of  the  great 
platform  of  1960,  which  we  are  so  far 
from  carrying  out. 

The  kind  of  legislation  to  which  we 
shOuld  be  devoting  ourselves  is  what  was 
set  forth  in  that  platform,  instead  of  the 
class  legislation  to  give  discriminatory 
favoritism  to  powerful  pressure  groups 
in  this  country. 

I  am  on  record.  Mr.  President.  I 
wanted  to  go  on  record  this  afternoon, 
for  I  wanted  the  people  of  my  State  to 
know  exactly  why  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  voted  as  he  did. 
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I  did  not  play  politics  with  this  issue, 
Mr.  President,  as  I  do  not  play  politics 
with  any  issue,  for  If  I  had  wanted  to 
play  politics  I  »-ould  have  gone  along 
with  the  streair.  In  my  Judgment,  on 
an  issue  like  this,  one  has  to  be  willing 
to  paddle  his  canoe  against  the  current. 
In  my  judgment,  if  we  do  not  get  the 
Democratic  cf.noe  going  upstream 
against  this  current  pretty  soon  it  will 
go  over  the  fall;;,  and,  in  my  judgment, 
it  will  be  destroj'ed  in  the  campaigns  of 
1962  and  1964. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  AM    ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFESLD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludi?s  Its  deliberations  to- 
night it  stand  In  adjournment  to  meet 
at  10  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiTRDicK  In  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion It  Is  so  orde:ed. 


STANDBY  AU'.rHORITY  TO  ACCEL- 
ERATE PUIJLIC  WORKS  PRO- 
GRAMS OP  FEDERAL.  STATE,  AND 
LOCAL  PUBLIC  BODIES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  House  aniendments  to  the  bill  fS. 
2965)  to  provide  standby  authority  to 
accelerate  public  works  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  State  and  lo- 
cal public  bodie.';. 

Mr.  COOPE31  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  a  few  comments  on  the  amend- 
ment I  have  offered  to  the  House  amend- 
ments to  S.  2965,  the  public  works  bill, 
for  myself  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Iowa  !Mr.  Miller], 

The  amendment  I  offered  was  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  an  error  In  the 
House  version  of  the  bill,  S.  2965,  which 
is  now  before  the  Senate. 

Before  I  explain  the  nature  and  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment.  I  think  it 
would  be  propel'  to  explain  to  my  col- 
leagues the  provisions  of  the  measure 
before  the  Sensite,  and  to  compare  it 
with  the  version  which  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  several  weeks  ago. 

Senators  will  remember  that  the  orig- 
inal S  2965.  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion, would  have  provided  a  total  au- 
thorization of  $2.6  billion:  $2  billion 
would  have  been  authorized  for  use  by 
the  President  in  standby  authority,  to 
be  made  available  and  to  become  effec- 
tive when  certain  circumstances  ob- 
tained, that  is,  with  respect  to  an  in- 
crease in  unemployment. 

The  second  important  provision  of  the 
original  bill  was  that  $600  million  should 
be  authorized  for  immediate  use  for  the 
initiation  of  public  works  during  fiscal 
year  1963. 

Senators  will  also  remember  the 
method  of  financing  which  was  proposed 
in  the  original  bill;  $600  million  was  to 
be  by  regular  authorization,  to  be  sup- 
ported by  appropriations  provided  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  The 
standby  authority  was  to  be  financed  to 
the  extent  of  $2  billion  by  unobligated 
funds  to  be  drawn  from  independent 
agencies  of  the  Government  such  as  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 


the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation,  the  Housing  and  Home  Pi- 
nance  Agency,  and  even  the  World 
Bank. 

In  the  committee,  the  minority  op- 
posed the  standby  authority  of  $2  billion 
and  the  peculiar  method  of  financing. 
I  must  say  It  was  not  only  unusual,  but 
perhaps  the  first  time  such  a  method 
had  been  proposed.  The  committee  re- 
jected our  efforts  to  delete  the  standby 
provision  of  the  bill  and  the  method  of 
financing  it. 

The  bill,  as  It  was  reported,  provided 
$2.6  billion.  At  that  time,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  Democratic  majority,  al- 
though they  had  opposed  it  in  the 
committee,  the  method  of  financing  by 
borrowing  from  the  unobligated  balances 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation,  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  and  the  World 
Bank,  was  stricken  from  the  bill,  and  It 
was  provided  that  the  authorization 
should  be  supported  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

The  bill  as  it  finally  passed  the  Sen- 
ate pro\'ided  $750  million  standby  au- 
thority for  the  President  and  authority 
for  $750  million  to  be  made  available 
during  fiscal  year  1963. 

The  bill  went  to  the  House.  The 
House  committee  reported  its  own  bill. 
When  the  bill  reported  by  the  House 
committee  came  before  the  House  itself, 
an  amendment  was  offered  to  strike  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  bill  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and 
to  insert  an  amendment  to  provide  an 
entirely  new  measure  in  its  place.  This 
struck  the  entire  provision  which  would 
have  given  standby  authority  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  but  it 
provided  $900  million  for  the  initiation 
of  public  works  in  fiscal  year  1963. 

It  came  back  to  the  Senate  in  that 
form,  and  was  referred  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  Then  the 
bill  was  voted  out  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  in  the  same  form  as 
was  passed  by  the  House  and  it  is  now 
before  the  Senate. 

It  is  admitted  by  aU  that  there  is  an 
error  in  the  bill  as  it  was  passed  by  the 
House  and  sent  to  the  Senate.  The  error 
is  in  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate.  The 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  would 
correct  the  error. 

I  should  like  to  explain  to  the  Senate 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  error 
occurred.  When  the  House  committee 
reported  its  bill  to  the  floor,  it  contained 
a  section  9.  When  the  bill  was  amended 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Uie  new  ver- 
sion of  the  House  bill  did  not  contain, 
any  section  9.  Section  3  in  the  House 
version  of  the  bill  is  identical  with  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  bill  that  was  reported  from 
the  committee.  Nevertheless,  in  section 
5  of  the  House  bill,  where  reference 
should  have  been  made  to  section  3  of  the 
House  bill,  reference  was  made  to  section 
9.  when  in  fact  there  is  no  section  9  in 
the  bill. 

After  the  bill  was  passed.  Representa- 
tive Blatnik.  who  I  think  was  manager 
of  the  bill,  asked  unanimous  consent  of 
the  House  to  request  the  Senate  to  re- 
turn the  House  bill  to  the  House,  and 
that  when  it  was  returned,  the  Clerk  be 


authorized  and  directed  to  correct  the 
engrossed  copy  of  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr   COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Though  I  have  no 
direct  information,  my  understanding 
IS  that  the  minority  leader,  Mr.  Halleck, 
was  not  disposed  to  object  to  the  request 
of  Representative  Blatnik.  That  is  only 
an  understanding.  But  I  think  that  ob- 
servation should  be  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  when  the  Senator 
IS  di.scussing  the  legislative  history. 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

According  to  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  August  31,  page  18299,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  made: 

Mr.  Blatnik.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Clerk  b«  directed  to 
request  the  S-jnate  to  return  to  the  House 
the  bUl  S  2965  with  the  House  amendments 
thereto;  and  that  when  said  bill  and  amei.d- 
raents  are  returned  to  the  House,  the  Clerk 
be  authorlfied  and  directed  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing corrections  In  the  engrossed  copy  of 
the  Hoiise  ami;ndmentf: 

On  page  6.  In  lines  12  and  19,  strike  out 
"section  9"  and  Insert  "section  3." 

That  is  the  amendment  which  I  have 
offered  today. 

According  to  the  Record,  Mr.  Alxhin- 
cLOss  stated 

It  is  evldertly  and  clearly  an  oversight 
when  the  ameadment  to  the  bill  was  Intro- 
duced striking  the  coordinator  Irom  the  bill. 
I  have  no  objection  to  this  amendment  and 
withdraw   my    reservation   of  objection. 

Subsequently  Mr.  Gross  made  the  ob- 
jection: 

Mr.  Geoss  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 
This  Is  a  technical  error  that  can  be  cor- 
rected either  by  the  Senate  or  In  conference. 
I   object. 

The  House  not  being  able  to  act  u{>on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Blatnik  to  correct  the 
error,  there  was  no  correction,  and  the 
bill  is  before  the  Senate  without  the  cor- 
rection having  been  made. 

It  may  be  asked  why  I  am  offering  the 
amendment.  I  am  sure  that  it  may 
sound  frivolous  to  some.  I  am  sure  it 
could  appear  that  way  to  some  Senators. 
Also  it  could  be  said  that  the  reason  I 
am  offering  tlie  amendment  is  that,  if  it 
should  be  ac<;epted  by  the  Senate,  the 
bill  would  have  to  return  either  to  the 
House  for  a  second  passage  or  to  a  con- 
ference. 

If  the  Senate  should  accept  my  amend- 
ment, it  would  be  necessaiy  for  the  bill 
to  be  acted  upon  by  the  House,  or,  if 
there  should  be  a  conference,  it  would 
have  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  conference. 
If  that  should  occur,  either  the  House  or 
the  conference  could  correct  the  error. 
Then  I  am  sure  the  question  may  be 
raised  as  to  whether  my  amendment  was 
being  offered  only  to  send  the  bill  back 
to  conference  or  to  the  House,  thereby 
bringing  about  the  defeat,  or  at  least  a 
delay,  of  the  bill. 

I  wish  to  be  frank.  I  know  these  ques- 
tions might  be  raised.  While  my  amend- 
ment would  have  the  effect  of  sending 
the  measure  back  to  the  House  or  con- 
ference, my  purpose  in  offering  the 
amendment  Is  not  to  delay  or  defeat  the 
bill.     I  voted  for  the  public  works  bill 
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In  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  The  first  bill  was  reported,  al- 
though I  had  opposed  the  standby  au- 
thority and  the  peculiar  method  of  fi- 
nancing included  in  it.  I  offered 
amendments  to  the  public  works  bill  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  They  were  de- 
feated, but  I  voted  for  the  bill. 

I  have  said  to  many  Senators  that  I 
favor  the  public  works  bill,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  unemployment  situation, 
and  at  a  time  when  there  are  those  who, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  cannot 
obtain  employment. 

It  is  argued  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
correct  the  error  in  the  bill  and  that  it 
could  be  corrected  by  the  legislative  his- 
tory or  by  an  interpretation  on  the  floor. 
I  do  not  know.  It  may  be  possible  to 
correct  it  by  interpretation  on  the  floor. 
But  it  is  not  certain. 

So  the  first  point  I  make  in  offering 
my  amendment  to  correct  the  bill  is  that 
I  believe  those  who  support  a  public 
works  bill  ought  not  to  run  the  risk  of 
seeing  an  ineffective  bill  or  a  nullity 
passed  because  of  an  error  in  the  bill. 

When  we  speak  about  the  legislative 
history  to  correct  an  error  in  a  bill  to 
make  certain  its  intent,  certain  rules  of 
interpretation  are  applicable.  A  very 
good  memorandum  on  the  subject  has 
been  prepared  by  the  office  of  the  legis- 
lative counsel.  I  believe  it  sets  out 
clearly  the  statement  of  the  rules  of  in- 
terpretation as  they  have  been  laid  down 
by  the  courts  with  respect  to  legislation 
enacted  by  the  Congress. 

Senators  must  remember  that  in  the 
first  instance  the  bill  is  intended  to  ex- 
press the  intent  of  Congress. 

I  quote  from  a  memorandum  in  the 
case  of  Mitchell  v.  Great  Works  Milling 
Company.  17  Fed.  498,  which  is  still 
quoted  as  an  authority.  I  quote  from 
page  4  of  the  memorandum. 

We  must  take  it  to  be  true  that  the  legis- 
lature intend  precisely  what  they  say,  and 
to  the  extent  which  the  provisions  of  the 
act  require,  for  the  piirpose  of  securing  their 
Just  operation  and  effect. 

If  it  is  to  be  corrected  by  legislative 
interpretation,  of  course  we  are  in  the 
difficult  position  that  no  report  of  the 
committee  is  before  us.  If  this  error 
was  made  in  the  Hou.se,  I  do  not  know 
that  we  can,  by  our  action  or  by  our 
interpretation,  correct  or  make  clear 
what  the  House  intended  to  do.  In  fact, 
the  only  applicable  thing  before  the  Sen- 
ate as  far  as  action  of  the  Senate  is  con- 
cerned, is  that  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  with  full  knowledge  of 
the  error  in  the  bill,  reported  it.  If  we 
act  upon  the  bill  with  full  knowledge  of 
the  error,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  our 
action  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
interpretation  which  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  would  like  to  see  placed  upon 
this  language. 

However,  I  will  not  argue  this  point 
at  length,  because  I  recognize  that  this 
would  be  a  question  for  the  courts.  To 
be  perfectly  honest,  there  is  a  real  ques- 
tion whether  it  will  be  tested  in  the 
courts.  I  assume  that  if  the  bill  pa.sses 
the  Senate  without  being  corrected,  leg- 
islative action  is  ended.  If  the  Presi- 
dent signs  it,  I  would  assume  that  the 


agencies  of  Government  which  would 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  would 
be  impelled  to  carry  them  out.  I  do  not 
know  whether  anyone  would  actually 
assert  a  substantial  interest  in  the  act, 
or  question  the  validity  of  the  point  I 
have  made,  to  say  that  this  error  in- 
validates the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Recognizing  that  it 
might  be  difficult  for  an  individual  to 
establish  a  substantial  interest  in  a  tax- 
payer's suit,  I  am  wondering  whether  it 
would  not  be  entirely  possible  for  some- 
one who  felt  aggrieved  in  some  area  re- 
development project,  whose  property 
might  be  affected,  to  obtain  relief  in  a 
Federal  court  and  to  tie  up  the  project 
by  prolonged  litigation,  inasmuch  as 
Federal  funds  were  involved,  under  the 
defective  section  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  believe  that  is  wholly 
possible.  I  am  one  who  wants  to  see 
the  public  works  bill  passed.  I  say  it  is 
rather  cai'eless,  not  proper,  for  the 
friends  of  the  bill  to  look  at  this  error 
and  allow  it  to  pas*,  knowing  that  it  is 
an  error  which  might  invalidate  the 
bill. 

Mr  McNAMARA.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER,    I  yield. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  If  the  error  the 
Senator  is  referring  to  makes  reference 
to  section  9  in  the  bill,  when  there  is  no 
section  9,  but  should  refer  to  section 
3 

Mr.  COOPER.     Yes. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Since  there  is  no 
section  9,  and  it  is  such  an  obvious  error, 
it  seems  to  me  there  would  be  no  basis 
for  litigation  under  the  circimistances. 
I  have  no  fear  about  that. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  said  only  a  few  mo- 
ments ago,  that  it  is  entirely  possible,  if 
the  question  were  raised  in  court,  for  the 
court,  looking  at  the  whole  matter,  and 
recognizing  that  Congress  does  not  mean 
to  pass  a  bill  without  securing  its  just 
operation  and  effect,  might  say  that  the 
language  was  plain  and  that  the  error 
would  not  invalidate  the  act. 

However.  I  do  want  to  say  that  there 
is  some  risk  attached  to  it.  I  cannot 
understand  why  the  Senate,  knowing 
that  the  bill  is  incorrect,  would  not  want 
to  correct  it.  When  I  offered  the  amend- 
ment to  correct  the  bill  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  the  amendment  was 
defeated.  I  know  the  effort  will  be  made 
to  defeat  it  on  the  floor.  The  reason  is 
that  the  Democratic  leadership  does  not 
want  the  bill  to  go  back  to  the  House. 
I  am  not  so  afraid  of  that.  I  notice  that 
when  the  bill  was  passed  in  the  House 
it  was  passed  by  a  vote  221  to  192. 

I  come  to  my  last  point  Even  though 
it  may  not  be  important  in  connection 
with  this  bill,  it  is  nevertheless  a  bad 
precedent  to  set.  and  a  rather  bad  proce- 
dure for  the  Senate  to  follow,  to  pass  a 
bill  knowing  that  it  contains  an  error. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  importance  is 
not  attached  to  the  correction  of  er- 
rors, because  the  method  is  provided 
for  the  correction  of  errors.  The  method 
is  provided,  first,  that  it  be  corrected  by 
either  Hou.'je  when  the  error  is  known. 


Second,  if  the  error  is  not  known  until 
the  bill  is  passed  by  both  Houses,  that 
error  shall  be  corrected  by  the  adoption 
of  a  concurrent  resolution.  That  indi- 
cates the  purpose  of  Congress  in  the  pas- 
sage of  bills  to  be  careful  about  errors 
and  to  insist  that  they  be  corrected. 
Further,  in  the  rules  relating  to  the  en- 
rollment of  bills — although  that  rule 
may  not  be  applicable  in  this  case — it  is 
provided  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate shall  correct  a  bill  as  it  was  passed. 
That  means  he  would  have  to  correct  it 
so  as  to  have  it  enrolled  in  the  form  in 
which  it  actually  passed  the  Senate, 
even  though  he  knew  there  was  an  error 
in  it,  because  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate cannot  correct  an  error  without  au- 
thority of  the  Senate  to  do  so. 

All  these  rules  show  the  intention  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  House  to  see  that 
legislation  is  passed  without  errors  even 
in  the  language  or  in  typography.  There 
is  a  reason  for  this.  Assuming  that  in 
this  case  the  error,  which  is  apparent, 
does  not  affect  in  any  way  the  operation 
of  the  bill,  I  would  think  that  if  it  be- 
comes a  common  practice  to  pass  bills 
knowing  that  there  are  errors  in  them, 
it  is  a  bad  precedent,  because  there 
could  be  instances  where  the  passage  of 
an  incorrect  bill  might  invalidate  it. 

We  also  know  that  a  majority  of  the 
committee  and  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
do  not  want  to  correct  the  error  because 
they  do  not  want  the  bill  to  go  back  to 
other  House. 

How  many  times  could  that  argument 
be  used  in  the  future?  Suppose  the 
House  passes  a  bill  by  a  close  vote  and 
it  comes  to  the  Senate  and  the  Senate 
decides  that  it  does  not  want  it  to  go 
back  to  the  House.  Where  would  we 
stop?  Where  would  we  draw  the  line 
in  the  acceptance  of  errors  before  we 
would  decide  to  send  it  back  to  the 
other  House? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr,  McNAMARA.  The  question  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  is  this: 
I  understand  that  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee in  the  House  indicated  that  they 
did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  take  the 
bill  back.  We  are  not  acting  arbitrarily. 
therefore,  in  opposition  to  the  House, 
but,  instead,  we  are  acting  in  conduction 
with  the  House. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  would  have  to  say  to 
the  Senator  that  he  is  wrong  in  that 
regard.  The  manager  of  the  bill  asked 
that  the  bill  be  returned  to  the  House 
so  that  it  could  be  corrected.  I  have 
placed  that  fact  in  the  Record.  I  have 
referred  to  the  Record  of  August  31  page 
18299. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  how  he  can  make 
that  statement  in  face  of  the  reported 
statement  by  Mr.  Blatnik,  when  he  said: 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Clerk  be  directed  to  request  the 
Senate  to  return  to  the  House  the  bill  S. 
2965  with  the  House  amendments  thereto; 
and  that  when  said  bill  and  amendments 
are  returned  to  the  House,  the  Clerk  be  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  make  the  following 
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corrections    In    the    engrossed    copy    of    the 
House  amendments. 

That  does  not  indicate  to  me.  if  I  cor- 
rectly read  the  English  language,  that 
there  was  any  consent  or  agreement  on 
the  part  of  the  House  that  this  amend- 
ment was  not  necessary. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President, 
since  the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  was  directed  to  me,  I  should  like 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  answer. 

Mr.  COOPER.     Certainly;  I  yield. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
quoted  the  Record  correctly;  but  there 
was  an  inquiry  by  the  gentleman  in  the 
House.  I  do  not  speak  for  him;  he  is 
capable  of  speaking  for  himself.  He 
later  got  information,  upon  pursuing  the 
point,  that  the  action  he  souglit  could 
be  taken  by  the  legislative  processes  of 
the  House.  That  has  already  taken 
place:  and.  as  we  were  told  in  our  com- 
mittee, and  with  the  additional  legisla- 
tive history  that  can  be  made  on  this 
particular  point  in  the  Senate,  there 
would  be  no  need  to  send  the  bill  back. 
This  is  what  I  understand  very  clearly 
to  be  the  position  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  Mr.  Bl.mnik.  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  situation  now 
is  different  from  what  it  was  at  the  time 
the  question  was  raised  on  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  explained  the 
purpose  of  offering  the  amendment.  I 
contend  that  the  error  should  be  cor- 
rected for  the  reasons  i  have  given : 
first,  to  make  certain  that  when  the  bill 
passes,  it  will  have  full  force  and  effect; 
second.  I  think  it  is  a  bad  precedent 
for  the  Senate  to  pass  a  bill  knowing 
that  it  contains  an  error,  when  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  and  the  processes  of  the 
Senate  in  connection  with  legislation  are 
designed  to  correct  error.  This  is  bad 
precedent  and  could  haunt  the  Senate  in 
future  legislation,  even  though  it  may 
not  be  harmful  in  this  case. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  diligent  Senator  from  Kentucky 
yield? 

Mr.  COOPER      I  yield 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  know  of  no  Mem- 
ber of  this  forum  for  whom  I  have  higher 
personal  and  official  esteem  than  the 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky,  This 
expression  is  not  merely  a  pleasantry 
which  is  presented  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  I  conclude  now,  as  al- 
ways, that  when  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky speaks,  he  explains  his  opinion 
from  considered  judgment.  But  I  dis- 
agree with  him  in  this  instance.  Often 
we  stand  together.  I  hope  that  nothing 
will  be  done  in  reference  to  further  ac- 
tion on  the  proposed  legislation  which 
might  militate  against  its  passage  be- 
for  the  conclusion  of  the  2d  session 
of  the  87th  Congress.  In  saying  this,  I 
believe  I  interpret,  at  least  in  degree, 
the  thinking  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. He  favors  the  legislation.  We 
are  in  disagreement  as  to  how,  perhaps, 
it  may  come  to  speedy  enactment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes:  I  have  said  I 
favor  the  proposed  legislation.  I  have 
supported  it  for  many  years. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  his  remarks;  but  I  have  given 
reasons   why   I   believe    the   correction 


should  be  made.  I  think  the  statements 
which  have  been  made  reinforce  my 
position;  namely,  that  this  is  an  im- 
portant bill  and  that  we  should  not 
ignore  the  usual  processes  and  rules  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  first 
the  comments  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  arc  al- 
ways worthy  of  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate.  I,  for  one. 
know  that  he  supports  the  public  works 
program  and  that  his  efforts  here  are 
not  made  to  delay  or  to  obstruct.  I  want 
that  to  be  made  quite  clear. 

I  have  examined  into  this  situation 
which  we  arc  nov.  discussing :  nan  ely, 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  My  interest  in  it  is  not  only 
because  I  am  an  active  supporter  of  the 
public  works  bill  and  have  collaborated 
with  and  cooperated  with  my  good 
friend,  the  Representative  from  the 
Eighth  District  of  Minnesota.  Repre- 
sentative Blatnik,  in  matters  relating 
to  public  works:  but  my  interest  in  the 
amendment  comes  because,  after  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  record  of  the 
House  and  after  discussion  with  Repre- 
sentative Blatnik,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  intent  of  the  House  in  reference  to 
section  9  and  section  3 ;  namely,  the 
striking  out  of  section  9  and  the  insert- 
ing of  section  3,  was  unmistakable. 

As  was  stated  by  Representative  Blat- 
nik, of  Minnesota,  the  situation  was  as 
follows,  and  I  quote  from  the  Record 
of  August  31.  pat'e  18299: 

Mr  Blatnik.  The  truth  is  when  we  offered 
the  amendment  we  changed  the  sections  in 
our  prepared  amendment,  line  by  line,  cor- 
recting the  error  as  far  as  our  committee  was 
concerned.  It  was  suggested  at  the  desk  to 
the  Member  offering  the  amendment  that  to 
save  time  he  merely  used  the  phrase  "and 
renumber  the  following  sections  accord- 
ingly," which  he  did.  This  was  an  oversight 
since  the  amendment  presented  to  the  desk 
contained  the  language  necessary  to  m.ake 
the  changes  inadvertently  omitted.  So  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  original  bill  became  section  3. 
However,  in  a  cross-reference  of  the  original 
language  of  the  bill  Itself,  where  we  refer 
to  section  9  in  two  instances,  this  also  should 
have  been  changed  to  section  3  as  the 
amendment  of  the  committee  showed  when 
brought  to  the  desk.  This  is  purely  a  t.ech- 
nical  correction.  This  same  thing  has  hap- 
pened on  a  few  occasions  before,  in  one  in- 
stance in  connection  with  a  foreign  aid  bill. 
The  intent,  of  cotirse.  Is  clear,  that  these 
two  cross-references  should  be  section  3. 

Everyone  agreed  to  the  proposal  pre- 
sented by  Representative  Blatnik. 
There  was  no  disagreement  as  to  the 
intent  of  the  House.  The  ranking  Re- 
publican Member  agreed.  E^'en  the 
Representative  who  was  interrogating 
Representative  Blatnik  agreed  as  to 
what  the  intent  was.  The  minority  lead- 
ership of  the  House  and  the  ranking 
minority  Member,  as  well,  did  not  ob- 
ject to  the  interpretation  and  the  re- 
quest made  by  Representative  Blatnik. 

Ordinarily,  it  would  be  right  and 
proper  to  proceed  according  to  the  way 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  sug- 
gested. But  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
in  his  customary  fairness  and  frankness, 
has  stated  the  situation  accurately. 

This  public  works  acceleration  bill  was 
hotly  contested  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  it  was  in  the  Senate.    It 


was  controversial.  There  were  yea-and- 
nay  votes.  While  the  yea-and-nay  vote 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  gave  a 
substantial  majority  to  the  bill,  never- 
theless there  was  pretty  much  a  party- 
Ime  division.  Ordinarily,  once  the  ma- 
jority had  expressed  its  will  so  conclu- 
sively, a  request  on  the  part  of  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  to  make  certain  technical 
corrections  would  automatically  be  hon- 
ored. 

And  it  was  quite  obvious  that  the 
minority  leadership  of  the  House  and 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
House  Public  Work.«  Committee  were  pre- 
pared to  follow  the  normal  procedure 
of  honoring  the  request  of  the  manager 
of  the  bill  to  make  certain  technical  cor- 
rections which  did  not  deal  at  all  with 
substantive  matters. 

But  what  happened^  The  fact  is  that 
Representative  Gross,  of  Iowa,  objected 
to  that  request.  That  objection  was  in- 
dicative of  the  opposition  which  had  been 
registered  against  the  bill  at  the  time 
when  it  was  considered  and  voted  on  in 
the  House.  In  other  words,  the  majority 
of  the  House  had  expressed  their  will, 
and  had  passed  the  bill,  and  then  the 
bill  came  to  the  Senate.  And  when  the 
Member  of  the  House  who  had  handled 
the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
had  had  that  primary  responsibility 
made  his  request,  he  did  not  contemplate 
that  objection  would  be  made,  because 
it  was  realized  and  agreed  by  the  rank- 
ing minority  Member  that  the  error  was 
a  technical  one,  and  that  the  intent  of 
the  House  had  been  made  manifest  and 
was  clear.  But  then  objection  was  made 
by  the  Representative  from  Iowa  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request  aft.er  the 
House  had  expressed  its  will.  Certainly 
I  do  not  criticize  him  for  making  what- 
ever decision  he  wished  to  make :  that 
was  his  privilege.  But  certainly,  too.  it 
was  a  warning  flag,  to  those  of  us  who 
support  this  legislation,  that  a  little  tech- 
nical error,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  substance  of  the  bill — and  that  was 
fully  understood  when  the  explanation 
was  made — might  delay  the  progress  of 
this  vital  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  too 
important  to  be  killed  because  of  an 
inadvertent,  clerical  error,  primarily  an 
error  at  the  desk  in  the  other  body  m 
interpreting  a  request  about  modifying 
an  amendment. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  when  we  in 
the  Senate  today  consider  the  proposal 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  made,  certainly  we  must  bear 
in  mind  the  entire  situation.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  very  fair,  and  he 
has  pointed  out  the  whole  problem. 
Certainly  there  is  much  merit  to  the 
argument  he  has  made  abovt  the  prece- 
dent which  might  be  established,  though 
this  has  happened  before:  and  under 
ordinary  circumstances  I  would  say  his 
amendment  should  be  agreed  to  with- 
out delay.  However,  these  are  not  ordi- 
nary circumstances. 

We  hope  we  are  coming  to  a  period 
in  the  delibc-ations  of  Congress  when 
we  shall  be  able  to  adjourn  sine  die. 
We  know  we  have  serious  and  important 
and  controversial  legislation  ahead  of 
us.  We  know  that  all  forms  of  delaying 
tactics  can  be  engaged  in. 
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Therefore,  Inasmuch  as  it  is  now  quite 
clear,  and  has  been  made  clear  by  all 
those  who  have  handled  this  legislation, 
the  managers  of  the  bill  in  the  House 
and  the  managers  of  the  bill  in  the 
Senate — that  the  technical  error  which 
was  made  has  no  relevancy  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bill  and  does  not  in  any 
way  change  the  substantive  matter  con- 
tamed  in  the  bUl,  it  is  important  for  us 
to  realize  that  to  run  the  risk  of  sending 
the  bill  back  to  conference  or  of  re- 
turning it  to  the  other  body,  for  new 
action,  would  be  anything  but  prudent. 
I  may  add  that  if,  later  on.  it  de- 
velops that  some  Member  of  the  Senate 
wishes  to  correct  this  technical,  inad- 
vertent error,  the  Congress  can  legislate 
on  an  amendment  to  the  act  as  simple 
as  the  one  proposed  by  Representative 
Blaxnik — in  short,  by  merely  referring 
to  the  bill  as  enacted,  and  by  taking 
action  on  an  amendment,  as  new  legisla- 
tion, to  that  act,  rather  than  delaying 
the  progress  of  this  legislation  so  vital 
to  the  unemployed  men  and  women  of 
this  Nation. 

But  it  is  my  view  that  in  light  of  the 
explanations  which  have  been  made,  and 
in  light  of  the  frank,  cooperative  state- 
ment made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  and  in  view 
of  the  action  taken  by  the  manager  of 
the  bill  in  the  House,  there  is  no  doubt 
what  the  situation  is,  and  it  is  clear  that 
the  error  made  by  inserting  "9",  in- 
stead of  "3",  was  only  a  technical  error 
which  has  no  relationship  to  the  sub- 
stantive legislation. 

Everyone  knows  that  when  a  court  ex- 
amines legislation,  it  considers  carefully 
the  legislative  intent  and  the  legislative 
history. 

I  also  understand  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Kerr]  has  consulted  with  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and  that  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  Its  attorneys  find  that, 
in  view  of  the  intent  which  has  been  de- 
veloped, there  is  no  basic  need  to  make 
a  correction. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.     On  the  point  just 
made,  I  can  substantiate  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  said  as  to  the 
viewpoint  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield 
further? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do.  indeed. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Let  me  ask  a  ques- 
tion: In  light  of  the  situation  at  this 
session,  l;i  there  not  the  added  danger 
that  in  delaying  action  solely  to  correct 
what  was  clearly  a  minor  technical  in- 
advertence which  crept  into  the  House 
bill,  there  might  develop,  in  the  hectic 
closing  days  of  the  session,  a  period  of 
tension  which  could  contribute  to  the 
demise  of  this  worthwhile  legislation? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  a  very  real 
possibility,  if  recent  developments  por- 
tend anything  as  to  the  future,  because 
there  have  been  days,  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate, when  I  wondered  whether  we  would 
get  anything  done,  in  light  of  the  ten- 
sions and  the  difficulties  encoimtered. 

I  must  say  that  in  view  of  tiie  fact 
that  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  a  long 
time  ago.  and  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a 


considerable  length  of  time  elapsed  be- 
fore action  was  taken  on  the  bill  by  the 
other  body,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  recognition  that  the  bill  involved 
a  hard-fought  partisan  battle,  obviously 
we  must  face  up  to  this  situation,  and 
those  of  us  who  want  a  public  works 
program  should  accept  what  was  before 
us. 

I  beiieve  the  bill  wa.s  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  May  28 — which  proves  the 
point  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  made.  In  short,  if  it  took  from 
May  28  to  the  latter  part  of  August  to 
get  the  bill  pa.ssed  by  the  other  body, 
then,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  that 
although  I  love  my  work  and  although 
I  have  indicated  that  we  may  be  here  as 
late  as  Christmas,  yet  I  do  not  think  we 
should  push  January  1  as  the  date  of  the 
sine  die  adjournment — although,  in  view 
of  the  indications,  that  may  t>e  the  case. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  again? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Time  does  run  its 
troubled  course;  and  are  there  not  in- 
dications that  as  we  come  to  the  final 
stages  of  this  session,  the  status  of  pend- 
ing legislation  is  often  on  the  ragged 
edge? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  I  think  there 
are  such  indications.  But  I  hope  this 
stage  of  the  session  will  not  be  too 
troubled.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  if  we 
engage  in  wise  planning,  the  difficulties 
will  be  less  than  may  be  feared  and  the 
tensions  may  decrease. 

Mr.  R.ANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  for 
the  spinning  of  a  yarn? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield.  We  can 
use  a  storv'. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  A  farmer  and  his 
wife  had  a  grandfather's  clock  which 
they  loved  very  much.  Yet,  as  they  be- 
came older,  and  when  time  was  for  them 
perhaps  running  out,  the  mechanism  of 
that  cherished  clock  became  weary  and 
finally  stopped.  It;  no  longer  struck  the 
hours,  and  its  hands  were  too  weary  to 
turn  around  the  dial.  They  loaded  the 
clock  onto  their  old  buckboard,  and  took 
it  to  the  county  scat  town;  and  there  the 
watchmaker  found  that  the  repairs  which 
were  required  would  take  several  days. 
So  he  asked  them  to  return  the  following 
week. 

On  that  date  they  returned;  and  the 
clock  was  ready.  They  took  it  home,  and 
set  It  in  its  accustomed  place,  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps,  just  off  the  parlor. 
They  were  so  dehghted  to  have  it  back 
with  them  again  for  it  was  almost  a 
member  of  their  household.  That  night 
they  sat  listening  to  the  ticking  of  the 
clock,  and  especially  to  its  hourly  strik- 
ing, which  was  very  resonant.  Usually 
they  retired  at  9  o'clock.  On  this  night 
they  did  not.  But  when  11  o'clock  struck, 
they  thought  they  had  rocked  in  their 
Chans  long  enough,  and  they  would  go 
to  bed  because  of  a  happy  weariness 

But  after  they  had  climbed  the  narrow 
staircase  the  husband  said  to  his  wife. 
Let  us  talk  awhile,  and  we  can  hear  it 
strike  12." 

So  they  did.  But  when  it  struck  12, 
it  tJien  struck  13,  and  then  14.  and  then 
15,  and  then  16— and  on  and  on:  and 
when  it  struck  40.  the  farmer  threw  off 


the  bedcovers,  and  exclaimed  "Ma,  let 
us  get  the  heck  out  of  here.  It's  later 
than  I  ever  knowed  it  to  be." 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  a  story  from  the 
hills,  used  by  me  when  the  hour  grows 
late  at  campaign  meetings.  The  Senator 
can  understand  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes;  but  it  ha.s  a 
great  moral  lesson,  if  the  Senator  is  in- 
dicating that  we  should  get  out  of  here. 
Mr.       RANDOLPH.  Indeed       so. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McNAMARA.  While  the  Senator 
is  making  a  history  of  the  progress  of 
this  legislation  through  both  Houses,  to 
some  degree,  I  think  it  should  be  added 
that  this  measure  was  reported  from  the 
Pubhc  Works  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
after  due  consideration  of  the  problem 
we  face,  by  a  vote  of  11  to  1.  Three  or 
four  Senators  were  absent  from  the  com- 
mittee meeting  at  the  moment  the  vote 
was  taken,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
clerk  would  poll  them  for  their  vote.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  result  was,  but  the 
measure  was  reported  from  the  commit- 
tee by  a  vote  of  11  to  1. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator's  ob- 
servation is  very  helpful  and  pertinent. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  a  discussion  of  the  legisla- 
tive history  with  respect  to  the  techni- 
cal error,  which  might  also  be  an  error 
of  substance  in  the  eyes  of  a  judge  with 
respect  to  this  bill,  I  point  out  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  situations  which  may 
be  presented  to  the  court  when  legisla- 
tive intent  is  the  question. 

One — and  this  is  the  only  one  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  ever  experi- 
enced— is  a  situation  in  which  the  error 
results  from  inadvertence  or  oversight 
on  the  part  of  the  legislative  body.  In 
such  a  situation,  a  court  is  sometimes 
called  upon  to  draw  a  very  fine  line  be- 
tween interpreting  the  law  on  the  one 
hand,  which  is  within  the  proper  prov- 
ince of  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and,  on  the  other  hand,  mak- 
ing law,  which  is  within  the  province  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

When  an  error  or  oversight  or  cloud 
exists  as  the  result  of  inadvertence  or 
oversight  on  the  part  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government,  it  is  tradi- 
tional that  the  Judicial  branch  will  try 
to  cooperate  with  the  legislative  branch 
through  the  process  of  interprethig  what 
we  call  legislative  intent.  Legislative  in- 
tent must  be  established  with  respect  to 
the  interpretation  of  a  law. 

In  this  case  we  have  a  situation  in 
which  there  is  no  law.  As  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper!  pointed 
out,  we  have  a  nonexistent  law  because 
section  9  is  nonexistent. 

I  can  understand  how  a  court,  even 
in  that  situation,  might  try  to  give 
efficacy  to  the  legislative  intent;  but  I 
can  also  understand  how  the  court  might 
find  it  very  difficult  to  enter  the  field  of 
law  in  that  situation,  notwithstandln;:? 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  situation  arising 
from  inadvertence  or  oversight. 

As  I  have  said,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
know.s  of  no  situation  .similar  to  the 
situation   in   this   case   In   any   of   the 
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cases  he  has  read  regarding  legislative 
intent.  I  know  of  no  example  of  delib- 
erate action  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government,  saying  in  effect.  "We 
are  going  to  deliberately  legislate  an  er- 
ror in  the  law."  I  question  whether  a 
judge  would  think  it  proper  for  the  ju- 
dicial branch  of  the  Government  to 
make  law. 

I  believe  that  situation  is  exactly  what 
will  be  presented  if  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  not 
adopted.  Not  only  is  it  extremely  dan- 
gerous to  the  effectiveness  of  this  law. 
but  I  think  it  would  estabhsh  a  very 
dangerous  precedent. 

I  can  understand  cooperation  existing 
between  the  judicial  branch  and  the  leg- 
islative branch  when  an  error  has  arisen 
as  a  result  of  inadvertence;  but  if  the 
legislative  branch  deliberately  legislates 
an  error,  it  is  asking  quite  a  bit  for  the 
judicial  branch  to  make  a  law  for  the 
legislative  branch. 

I  can  well  understand  how  a  judge 
might  say,  "The  legislative  branch  had 
its  chance,  it  knew  exactly  what  it  was 
doing,  and  it  is  within  the  province  of 
the  legislative,  and  not  the  judicial, 
branch  of  the  Government  to  correct  the 
error." 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  lie  on  the  table  and 
be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  table;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  Novem- 
ber 15,  1962. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield"" 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  i  should  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  point  of  view- 
expressed  by  ihe  Senator  from  Iowa.  It 
seems  to  me  that  when  errors  of  this 
type  occur  tliere  is  a  proper  procedure 
for  correcting  it.  The  only  valid,  legal, 
and  sensible  procedure  is  by  amend- 
ment. 

Legislative  history  is  created  not  by 
one  or  two  or  more  Senators  making 
statements  oi  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
not  even  by  what  is  said  by  the  chairmen 
and  ranking  members  of  commitees; 
legislative  history  is  created  with  valid- 
ity only  by  a  demonstration  that  it  is 
supported  and  endorsed  by  a  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate.  If  there 
is  a  discussion  and  some  Senators  say 
"We  understand  it  this  way"  and  other 
Senators  say  "We  understand  it  that 
way."  and  a:i  effort  is  made  to  create 
authorizatiors  for  expenditures  by  virtue 
of  such  expressions  of  intent,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  legislation  is  thrown  into 
chaos. 

Members  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations will  be  called  upon  to  act 
rather  promptly  in  connection  with 
whatever  is  c.ecided  with  relation  to  this 
public  works  bill.  I  think  a  point  of 
order  would  lie,  with  validity,  against 
any  appropriation  which  we  might  bring 
in  which  is  njt  based  upon  a  definite  au- 
thorization.   Furthermore  it  would  re- 


quire an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Senate  to  approve  an  appropriation 
which  was  passed  without  authorization, 
and  it  would  be  subjected  to  all  kmds 
of  legal  contests,  even  though  an  over- 
whelming majority  were  rallied  behind 
it. 

The  proper,  expedient,  and  correct 
procedure  to  follow  is  to  offer  whatever 
amendments  are  required  to  correct  the 
error,  have  the  amendments  agreed  to, 
go  to  conference,  obtain  concurrence  by 
the  other  House,  and  legislate  in  the 
Senate  in  conformity  with  precedent, 
propriety,  and  the  constitutional  pro- 
visions under  which  this  great  body 
operates. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  for  having 
called  this  question  emphatically  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  I  hope  when 
we  work  our  will  on  the  problem  that 
confronts  us,  we  will  do  it.  as  legislators. 
by  legislation,  and  not  by  something 
which  is  trumped  up  to  say  "This  is  the 
legislative  intent."  when  Solomon  him- 
self could  not  say  what  was  the  legisla- 
tive intent,  save  only  as  recorded  in  a 
vot^  by  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  for  his  kind  re- 
marks, and  also  the  point  he  makes  with 
respect  to  appropriations.  I  reempha- 
size  that  I  can  see  trouble  ahead  when 
and  if  this  problem  is  presented  to  the 
court,  because  while  it  could  be  argued — 
assuming  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  should  not  pre- 
vail— that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  de- 
feated the  amendment  and,  with  their 
eyes  wide  open,  passed  the  bill  knowing 
that  there  was  an  error  in  it,  and  there- 
fore it  reflects  legislative  intent,  I  can 
also  understand  that  a  court  might  say. 
"When  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  does  such  a  thing  deliber- 
ately, we  do  not  think  the  judicial  branch 
should  extend  the  hand  of  cooperation 
to  the  legislative  branch.  We  will  draw 
the  Une  when  this  happens  through  in- 
advertence or  oversight,  but  if  the  legis- 
lative branch  expects  the  judicial  branch 
to  legislate,  it  had  better  make  clear, 
through  its  own  legislative  process,  ex- 
actly what  is  intended,  and,  when  the 
opportunity  presents  itself,  correct  a  bill 
when  it  needs  correction." 


PROPOSED  PRESIDENTIAL  AUTHOR- 
ITY TO  EMPLOY  ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  the  proposal  to  have  Congress 
pass  a  resolution  similar  to  the  one 
adopted  in  1955  authorizing  President 
Eisenhower  to  employ  our  Armed  Forces 
as  he  deemed  necessary  to  protect  For- 
mosa and  the  Pescadores  Islands  from 
the  Communist  Chinese  threat,  I  would 
hope  that  such  a  resolution  would  be 
most  carefully  weighed  and  worded.  As 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  the  President  already  has  this 
authority,  so  I  am  not  persuaded  that 
such  a  resolution  is  necessary. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  purpose  of 
the  proposed  resolution  is  to  reflect  de- 
termination and  clear  purpose  of  the 
American  people  to  firmly  meet  the 
problem  of  Cuba,  then  it  would  seem  ap- 
propriate for  the  resolution  to  reaffirm 
the  principles  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 


to  make  a  findmg  that  such  principles 
have  been  violated,  and  lo  call  upon 
the  President  to  establish  a  war  materiel 
blockade  of  Cuba,  preferably  m  coopera- 
tion with  the  Organization  of  American 
Stales  but  uniiatcrally  if  need  be.  as  I 
recommended  in  my  statement  on  tlie 
fioor  of  the  Senate  yesterday. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  reports 
tiial  the  President  is  sending  to  Con- 
gress the  draft  of  a  bill  winch  would  au- 
thorize him  to  order  150.000  reservists  to 
duly  for  12  months  and  to  extend  for  12 
months  other  periods  of  service.  1  note 
that  the  President's  press  secretary  com- 
mented that  this  stems  from  the  critical 
nature  of  the  inteiTiational  situation.  I 
note  also  that  a  report  states  that  diplo- 
matic observers  see  psychological  war- 
fare implications  in  the  President's  re- 
quest, such  as  impressing  Premier 
Khrushchev  with  the  detem.ination  of 
the  administration  to  maintain  a  firm 
stand  in  Berhn  and  all  Europe.  My  re- 
action is  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  would  not 
be  impressed  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
last  year  at  the  time  of  the  Berlin  crisis, 
I  suggested  that  the  strategj-  of  the  lead- 
ers in  the  Kremlin  might  well  be  to  have 
a  turning  on  and  a  turning  off  of  vari- 
ous crises,  hopmg  that  our  reservists 
would  be  called  up  and  then  sent  home, 
then  called  up  again  and  sent  home 
again,  in  an  on-again-off-again  strategy 
designed  to  wear  us  down  psychologi- 
cally and  financially. 

No,  Mr.  President,  Premier  Khru- 
shchev is  not  going  to  be  impressed  by 
the  callup  of  150.000  more  conventional 
troops.  As  I  staled  a  year  ago.  President 
Kennedys  call  for  sacrifice  must  be  a 
two-way  street.  It  means  mat<:hing 
sacrifices  of  New  Frontier  domestic 
spending  programs  with  the  sacrifices 
occasioned  by  military  preparations  and 
military  activities.  This  he  has  not  seen 
fit  to  do.  and  until  he  does.  I  shall  be 
unimpressed  by  the  proposed  legislation. 

I  might  say  that,  in  my  opinion.  Mr. 
Khrushchev  would  be  far  more  impressed 
if  we  stopped  trading  with  Communist 
bloc  nations,  if  we  closed  down  his  em- 
bassies and  legations  here,  and  if  we  im- 
posed a  war  materiel  blockade  of  Cuba, 
or  if  we  indicated  that  these  actions 
would  be  undertaken  if  he  persists  in 
perpetrating  crises  around  the  world 
and  persists  in  his  aggressive  philosophy 
of  world  domination 


STRIKE  BY  ORDER  OF  RAILWAY 
TELEGRAPHERS  AGAINST  THE 
CHICAGO  h  NORTH  WESTERN 
RAILROAD 

Mr.  MLTNDT  Mr.  President,  a  very 
serious  situation  confronts  the  people 
of  the  great  farm  heartland  of  America, 
represented  by  the  States  of  the  Mid- 
west. 

In  the  past  few  days  we  have  heard 
and  read  a  great  deal  about  taxes  and 
their  effect  as  to  the  shoring  up  of  our 
economy.  We  have  heard  It  said  that  a 
change  in  the  tax  structure  is  needed  to 
get  our  economy  moving  at  a  faster 
pace. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
the  fact  that  in  the  Midwest,  on  this  Fri- 
day afternoon  m  the  closing  hour.s  of  this 
session  of   the  Senate,  the  economy  of 
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South  D«koU,  Wisconsin,  IlllnoU,  and 
•  number  of  other  BtAtes  served  by  the 
Chloago  b  North  Western  RallroAd  li  not 
moving  ahead.  In  fact,  the  economy  is 
faat  oomlnff  to  an  almost  complete  halt. 
I  say  this  because  In  the  Midwest  today 
there  has  been  called  against  the  Chi- 
cago li  North  Western  Railroad  a  strike 
by  the  union  known  as  the  Order  of 
Railway  Teleirraphers.  This  strike,  now 
in  its  9th  day,  has  brought  to  a  halt 
all  rail  movement  on  the  over  10,000 
miles  of  track  of  the  third  larRest  rail- 
road In  this  great  Nation.  This  strike 
by  1,000  union  members  of  the  Order  of 
Railway  Telegrapher;  has  idled  more 
than  18,000  other  railway  union  mem- 
bers, depriving  them  of  their  full 
economic  Income,  and  has  virtually 
stopped  entirely  the  handling  of  the 
freight  loads  over  tho  railways  of  that 
area. 

For  more  than  fl  years  the  Order  of 
Railroad  Telegraphers  has  been  trying 
to  have  Included  In  Ita  contract  with  the 
railroad  a  rule  which  states; 

Nu  pofttUun  III  vxutcuc*  un  D«o«mt>«r  I, 
10A7,  wlU  b«  KbollahMt  or  ai«i>inUnu»tt  Dior pt 
by  Mr»«'in«>iU  boewwn  the  pnrrl«»r  und  »h«» 
orfiu\l««tl«)n 

T))ia  rulo,  If  u  had  brvn  placed  la  ef- 
fect, would  havr  kt»pl  tho  railroad  U\an 
mudvrniaiiui  and  makinu  inui-o  r(tloiviu 
lla  op«raUoiM  Uuuuahoul  America 
Ihttumh  Ihr  yc«r?«. 

I  Alt  April,  rreaidvnt  Kennedy  ap- 
pointed a  dklinauUhed,  trnpartiiU  panel 
of  factnndviM,  aa  authurtaed  by  tl^e  Hail- 
way  Ubor  Act,  Vo  Inytvsugate  Uw  Noith- 
%eatt>rn  labor  dixputo,  Afiar  maixy 
hearlnita  in  which  btUh  aldea  worv  heaid, 
ihu  Kmrivency  HwtuHt  n>adf  lt«  repo«-t 
ai^d  r«vonunendaU<MM  to  l*rv«uleiU  Kt>n- 
UMly  In  aumiuary,  lite  \kMkni  x^wnx- 
mei\ded 

Mrni,  Tho  uuuw\  withdraw  iw«  pw- 
|H4MHt  rM)«v 

|t«HHMvd    The  uih\ta\)  k)\uuht  ^'^kvult'  a 

»M^»t<K'U\m  a«  tvuUu\<Hl   in  Uve  lUmiilx 

A«  »rt  U\e  vuut*4\«  d«^iatH<  Usi'  a  >tpU\ 
>n»fcT«\  \he  littifnitMW'.y  ikm\\\  ev«\clwd«i 
that  such  a  dv^mnnU  '  wtmKi  itetl\^«Mil>' 
ltt\palr  eBki^ttcy  and  ^n^uld  »TiMT)«M\t  an 
und«\^irablr>  approach  to  Job  wvHUity, ' 

Ihe  No) th  Western  Railroad  acctiJlwl 
iho  nx^mimcnd«Uoi«  of  the  Presidential 
Emrr^cncv  Board,  rt^ominondrttion.s 
>»hlch  imposixl  iTspon.-^iblllUos  and  duties 
upon  them  as  wrll  as  donyii.R  to  any 
group  of  employers  the  rlsht  to  stultify. 
to  stop,  and  to  paral>'ze  the  progress  of 
tochnocracy. 

The  union  rejected  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Presidential  Emer- 
gency Boai'd  and  has  defied  those  recom- 
mendations and  called  a  strike  which  Ls 
causuiE^  undue  economic  hardship  in  the 
Midwest. 

Ill  my  opinion,  it  is  indeed  unfortunate 
for  all  America  and  for  Uie  economy  of 
this  country  that  this  union  has  not 
faced  up  to  its  responsibilities  and 
accepted  the  Emergency  Board  recom- 
mendations, thereby  settlin:^  the  differ- 
ences over  the  conference  table  in  nepo- 
tiations.  The  demands  of  this  union — 
with  1,000  strikers  affecting  the  employ- 
ment   and     family     incomes    of    over 


16,000  other  union  members — con.sututc 
"feutherbedding"  of  the  wor.st  kind. 

Ii;  is  a  demand  for  power  over  the  fu- 
ture of  Uie  railroad.  We  are  all  familiar 
wltJi  the  report  of  the  Presidentiai  Com- 
mission earlier  this  year,  which  recom- 
mended that  the  railroads  should  not  be 
required  to  maintain  Jobs  for  which 
there  arc  no  duties,  and  tlu\t  all  em- 
ployees should  perform  a  fair  days  work 
for  a  fair  day's  pay.  That  is  U\c  Kooti 
old  American  principle  which  made  our 
country  great,  and  which  hu.s  built  our 
mlRhty  unions  into  the  strung  forces 
which  they  are.  Ihat  principle  should 
be  i-espected. 

EiurlnB  the  past  few  du.ss  1  have  had 
telephone  calls,  telegrums,  airmail  1  t  - 
teni,  and  confei-ence.s  in  my  oflloe  all 
uritlng  me  tu  take  action  to  brluK  un 
end  to  this  unfortunate  .strlkf>  I  only 
wisfi  it  were  within  my  power  to  tlo  ."so 
I  huve  done  everytlunH  1  can  conceivubh 
do  :n  that  direction.  I  wlrr<l  the  Hecre- 
tary  of  Labor,  supiwrtmg  hln^  in  hi.s  ef- 
foriai  to  mediate  Uie  strike  h.n  .toon  iv 
poAilble 

I :v  South  Dakota  tlif  strike  l.t  huvlnii  nu 
adverse  efTecl  on  the  drfoMM*'  buildup  n 
our  Nation  We  Irtlk  wlxnit  our  eoi^eem 
over  the  building  of  i\  Hrd  rorirr-t,"*  in 
C\il>a  W»»  talk  alMMit  the  nrn\«i.>»itv  of 
apprtiprlallnif  billion.'^  of  doliixrd  foi  o\\\ 
nallonnl  security  We  hr«r  iluu  the 
riYHidtM\t  will  WHttIn  rnnt' "t  n\ilh<Milv  to 
car  It  '«erv»«f.i  frtun  Ihrir  (M\  Iu»m  ipIk- 
an«l  put  Ihrm  into  \inif<vrm 

Hut  we  have  a  .ntriKr  whirh  (1o«N  di- 
rectly aaainxt  the  xt^ouritv  of  Aiuenm 
FHu  example,  In  wewteru  Mouth  h«Kt»irt 
the  Chleauo  *  North  Wfilein  Hrtilrowd 
nervUMM  the  mra  which  i*  briiu'  (lott«'*l 
bj'   inh.'^lle   sitr>»     (>\»>»tiueiion   on    ihf 
mi^Alle  .iilew  |.<«  urlndihH  t«>  u  Imli  l>iM>tuiM 
of  Ihe  piT^enl  ,<iriH»u.'«  ihoitu^ie  of  nenl«>i( 
e<)uHMn»»nt      M«v«t   >;t«ihMn   it   thr   «hi)t 
nvent  of  hvlernite  o«i>le  foi  »M»mmunuNt 
tluMn  iHMween. '«H«V'«       In  o»ir  rtir«  lime  t^ 
wt  i»  p»^«ium  and  vwMk  i«  l>ruy.i  puht^l 
to  \\A\rv  <he  ealMf*  laid  tx^hMr  Ihr  »ma»oo«I 
ft'TH^^n      \\  ).<(  \»nroH\ini»le  thrtt  \\\t  w 
>y^«oH\uj<lUle    \»ni«vn    leadr'iAhip    of    t!>i- 
xtttill  unh«\  has  tern  f\«   to  <V  Uv  eoo 
StrMOtlon  <\r  mis^llr  <Mr<  whieh  j\ir  bn^ie 
alh"   rt    >>ort    of   our  detrnse    j^i^^ttpv     n 
thr   vr<y  Un\e  <h«t  thr  J^t^'ildont    U  )«i 
moitKl  to  l)e  aAklnu  the  v.'ouk  m-  ■-  t.>      ^ 
hlin  autlKnity  U)  call  n^oie  tnen  uuo  i.u 
arirvod  services. 

rXirthermoro,  the  .-strike,  rnniijv^  In  the 
mid.««t  of  the  harvest  In  this  arm  is  trr- 
ribiy  devastating  to  the  ineonv^  i>f  n>i; 
farmers  and  to  the  ovrrall  eroi.omy  of 
our  farm  States  Our  (^levators  are  bulK- 
inq  with  prain.  Some  of  it  is  lying  on 
the  around  in  huee  piles,  deterioratins 
It  is  not  being  moved  to  market  The 
economic  loss  to  the  farmers  in  mv  area 
is  untold  and  is  mounting  astronomically 
every  day  that  the  strike  continues. 

Mr  F>re.sident.  tho.se  results  have  been 
cau.sed  becau.se  the  union  leadership  has 
noi'  faced  its  responsibilities.  We  are 
about  to  harvest  out  in  South  Dakota  a 
suE'arbeet  crop  estimated  at  a  value  of 
about  $2  5  million. 

These  sugarbeets  must  be  shipped  by 
rai  from  the  harvest  area  to  the  proc- 
essing plant  in  Belle  Pou.rehe,  S  Dak  .  by 
the  railroad  now  on  .strike.     Sugarbeets 


are  periiihablc.  They  will  not  await  the 
beKlnnlnn  of  their  deterioration  while 
endless  neKotiations  go  on  between  the 
strikers  and  tlieir  employees. 

Today,  as  I  speak  on  the  Senate  floor— 
nt  tills  very  hour— tlie  sugarbcet  pro- 
ducers of  southeastern  South  Dakota  ore 
meetuu  in  Vermillion.  8,  Dak.,  to  discuss 
ways  unci  meiin.s  to  solve  their  problem. 
They  have  telcKraphed  me.  They  have 
called  me  on  the  telephone.  My  col- 
league, Mr.  BoTTt'M.  and  Representa- 
tive Hrirri.  of  the  Klrst  ConKrefwlonal 
Distnei  are  attending  a  meeting  of  peo- 
ple who  see  the  fruits  of  their  hni"d  toil 
Mii'Hivhoui  tlii>  summer  months  of  pro- 
duction turning  to  ashes  in  their  hand.s 
«.s  their  sugarbeets  are  thn'atened  by 
deterioration  because  Uie  railroad  is  un- 
wblr  to  deliver  liiem  to  Uie  sugar  mill. 

Mr  l^resldent,  the  services  of  this  rail- 
road trunsporlntion  are  essential  if  we 
are  to  pruleet  and  wxlvago  tlie  crop.  It 
ha.  hern  MUll  that  the  beets  cannot  be 
trucked  to  market  at  all,  and  that  tht  y 
will  l)e  Uwi  unless  ti\e  servln*  is  reacli- 
vntrd  'HUnk  what  a  $;i  5  u\llllon  Ions 
will  menn  to  HoviU)  Dukola  aKrleulluif 
beeau.He  thi.s  union  of  1,000  member»  In  n 
nine  stale  urea,  floulj*  the  I're.Hidrnl  and 
hi-.  I'lneitunev  Mould  i eeoininet\dRUo«v* 

1  NhouUI  Add  that  the  bmiiuute  plan^ 
III  the  northern  lllaek  Mills  area  ol 
.Nmdh  lH(Rv>l«  Hie  cUmiU\«  down  l>ther 
I'l"  ot  pli\hU  nil'  ul'.o  iMllullhH  lo  a 
hull  or  hrtvr  unnouneed  that  thi>.v  will 
hu\r  lo  eliwte  In  the  near  hilure  if  the 
-.inke  lA  n«>l  Milled  ^Mher  .Siwlo*  hav\' 
Ihe  .-.rtine  piolvloin  Dlher  Menulvku  can 
sprttK  t)l)\)Ul  the  piollleniA  in  lliell  Ntate.'i. 

I  Kn..\  \\\\[\\  the  fill  Ike  inoium  Ivt  tha 
ivMhouis  ol  .South  UukotA      I  know  whul 

II  '  ':iIm  iue(Ui>  lo  the  defeune  pOfltuie 
o!  ,\ineii,n  !»••  II  p(Ot\bi'e,>  (lie  iMvpoitunt 
deien.'^e    woik    l>eio»i    vione    >Allhin    tlie 

!•    limhwli  -,   of    WW    H\>\\v 

I  hi  \  I  .  ot  >H'*»iklr  hrtve  b«'ei\  f\a - 
U>u   hi«l  iM'in  U4w«  whhh  Vhey  ne<\l,  and 

lUoi       mo    Iwinn     t\U  Kk.)>:h«Ml        >l*vlw«    HM' 

\l  \\U\\  theu\  btvauM"  ol  the  olMiiuvrtev  ol 
l^  ^\\\(\\\  \nUon  of  I  000  |^^^ple 

the  tM^  *ldeo»  X  fme)»»rnev  Uoa>\i  ha-" 
\\\i\\U  *^'^>\\\\n\r'\\\\t^\\\•^\\n  for  ihe  wMMr 
meof  <^l  W'v  "irlke  The  p\»J\lie  i-^  de^ 
m:>nilii5  \\-<i\\  II  he  vrltlrxl  Oui  »V\m» 
>Mnv  r.^nitre:*  thtU  li  Iw  itelllr^l  Ouv 
t\fUlonnl  defr»>.'^  and  our  p<K«*lb(lUit\\  ol 
Muvivrtl    tr^jvihe  lh«t   it  l>e  .setlleii 

"Iherrforr  I  call  on  President  Ken- 
nedy to  demonstrate  the  same  concern 
.•\nd  leadership  in  briiiiping  this  strike  io 
a  hi\lf  th.nt  he  u.-^ed  in  reversine.  the  pro- 
t>osr<l  incre;\se  of  steel  prices  a  few  short 
weeks  aL:o. 

I  will  let  others  v  ho  are  more  familiai 
with  the  steel  industry  than  1  decide  in 
their  own  minds  whether  the  action  he 
took  with  resp«^ct  to  the  steel  price  in- 
crease situation  was  appropriate  or  in- 
appropriate, whether  it  was  necessary 
or  unnecessary,  and  whether  it  was  done 
with  propriety  or  impropriety. 

In  taking  such  action,  at  least  the 
President  was  demonstrating  concern 
about  the  national  economy.  All  I  ask 
of  him  now  is  that  he  demonstrate  the 
same  eoncem  over  the  economy  of  the 
nine-State  area,  and  that  he  demon- 
strate the  same  concern  in  settling  this 
strike  that  he  demonstrates  in  seeking 
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to  call  new  lescrvists  into  uniform  be- 
cause of  the  ugly  situation  in  Cuba  and 
the  problems  incubating  around  the 
Berlin  wall  in  Berlin. 

Lot  us  sec  today  the  same  enthusiasm 
fur  bringing  pressures  to  bear  on  tlic 
leaderslUp  cf  this  small  union  of  a 
thousand  m>;mbers  that  the  President 
hhnsclf  brought  to  bear  on  the  steel 
ofllclals,  so  tliat  we  can  see  a  halt  lo  this 
uncalled-for  strike. 

Surely  the  President  supiwrts  the  i>o- 
sition  taken  by  hl.s  own  EmerKcncy 
Hoard  All  'hat  Is  required  from  hiin  is 
lu-llon,  leadership,  and  a  determinutlon 
to  brlnn  an  end  to  this  unjustified  strike 
All  that  is  needed  from  him  Is  a  demon- 
.•;t ration  of  the  ."tame  anxiety,  concern, 
and  delerml:iatlon  to  protect  the  econ- 
omy of  this  nlne-Slulc  area  that  was 
tnunifestod  bv  his  actions.  Ju.stitled  or  un- 
lustifled,  In  Irylnu  to  do  aoiuethinu  to 
I'loKH't  Uw  'Kionomy  when  he  felt  that 
itu'  .steel  price  Increase  wivs  ImperlllnK  it 

.M\ijTly,  Mv  Prewldent,  somewheiT  Hi 
all  Ihe  iiowers  mttiited  to  and  exercised 
by  Ihe  PrcsU  ent,  there  l.i  one  nuthoritw- 
tivo  prtn'UUm  which  could  be  used  lo 
biiiiK  the  union  into  line 

(h  lt>l  the  Presidml  inke  lo  the  lele- 
viston  and  the  radio,  us  he  did  in  the 
filed  price  inallrr  l^et  him  «i»eak  lt> 
Atnerienn.««  thiouiih  the  pirns  and  olhrr 
media  of  rominunicnlltMis,  to  rvrouse 
puhlie  opinion  iiHnlnnt  thl,>«  slrlkr.  and 
l»>  iuxivlde  the  nvetluHls  and  pioeedures 
teuulied  In  order  to  l>eMin  to  brtUH  U 
to  nn  end 

In  the  spun  of  the  |*ie«ident  s  philon- 
ophy,  let  acllon  be  taken  which  will  itet 
Ihe  lailitvadii  movinu  «nd  the  eevuiomy  ot 
the  Midwe.tt  movinu  onee  amui) 

In  nhort,  let  Pit^Mdent  Kennedy  act 
how  \y\  mn  Aineiiea  inovlnii  aMain  in  tht* 
Mhlwwd  on  Ihe  lallin^ad  tiaek»  l«NUIur* 
to  dvt  m\  uteAUs  U\al  we  unipaidise  o\u 
Oefnvjir,  d«Nih>vy  faint  in\H\»ne  aiul  wi^ak- 
«u  ihe  tH^^khv^uy  ot  a  nine  fdaie  aie^  «l 
a  Uiue  when  \>e  all  de^iii*  io  h«ve  the 
♦soiy^vjwv  of  Ameilea  n\\>\vinn 

Ml  >*UN«i  Mil  I  have  Ix^tvMv  me  a 
liuinbei  of  \  pwn  nUMiw  vihleh  amv<»aitHi 
In  Mo\dh  IWikola  and  oihei  nevvMvft|*e»n, 
^vhieh  \  ai^k  unnnimoun  t^h'tent  »o  ha>'v 
piude^l  in  the  Krx'nwn  nt  this*  iHMnt  In 
hw  remniKs 

1'heiT  Ivrlie  no  objectioiv  the  nitteles 
NxeiT  oixleitHl  to  be  prlnleil  in  the  UtcoRD, 
as  follows: 
irn^m  Ih*  Huron  (S   D«lt  \  Pli\lniim«n    A\ig 

SI,  i»6ai 

Ko  Fa<«t  SicTTi,rMrt*T  Skitn  in  Rah,  Strikk — 
Partiks  Rf.!  vmf  NrooTiATiONs— Wisconsin 
Mills  Mat  Close  Down 

Chicago  -  I  MM -scale  npgoU.itlons  resumed 
today  for  the  first  time  since  a  strike  closed 
down  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway. 
but  a  Federtl  mediator  said,  "I  don't  see 
any  quick  ."settlement." 

Mediator  P-ancis  A.  O'Neill.  Jr..  made  the 
6t;itement  after  top  officers  of  the  10.565-mlle 
railroad  and  Df  the  striking  AFL-CIO  teleg- 
rapher's unkn  had  met  for  more  than  2 
hours. 

"They  wert  over  the  Issues  In  a  cool, 
calm,  and  ccllected  manner."  O'Neill  said. 
"We   neither   went  forward   nor   backward." 

The  day-old  walkout  of  1,000  telegraphers 
which  brougnt  the  Nation's  third  largest 
railroad  to  a  aalt  was  already  having  an  im- 
pact upon  llf(  In  the  Midwestern  Farm  Belt. 
Wisconsin  paDermlUs  said  they  might  have 
to  close,  wheit  farmers  feared  there  would 


iM  no  bosoikn  to  oiury  tlieU  crops  to  mnrket, 
and  hUDdredt  of  towiu  w«rt  without  raU- 
rund  MrvlM. 

Chicago  oonimuttri  who  rely  on  the  North 
Wrniprn  -ao.OOO  entering  and  leavmi  the 
city  dully— etruggled  for  the  eocond  consec- 
utive day  to  make  the  Ulp  lo  and  frtim 
their  Job*. 

Nutlonul    Mediator  Francle   A    O'Neill    Jr 
waa  guurdcKily  uplimiatlc  ai  he  brought  the 
op)M)«lug  aldCH  together. 

'I'm  going  Into  thla  meeting  with  every 
hopo  wi'  inii  nud  un  nron  of  ftureeincni."  he 
ajiUl.  "If  we  nnd  auch  nn  arcn  It  (tlie  nc- 
gollallouii)  will  gel  ufT  ihp  gn)una.  11  will 
move  fui»t  So  fur  wc  hi»vo  not  fnund  on 
ivrrii  " 

O'NclU  »i\Ul  hr  wiu',d  keep  ut  the  Job  of 
trying  to  rcBoive  the  rallroud-uiUon  J>'l) 
Hriurlty  tlUpvtto  through  the  Ij*ib<ir  Duy  hol- 
tdny  H«'  KuUl  '  ihrre  U  no  reul  ivnlnui»ny 
la  thin  in»e,"  hvil  tuUled  Ihnl  the  Nurlli 
Wt'nierii  unil  the  »tiiklng  Order  ut  R.xUruad 
'I'plegmpherii  had  fullrd  lo  agree  oh  Hiiy  of 
10  ptilnU  n'OviiiitnrniliMl  by  n  Ihc-litentlul 
Itu'tfliullnit  llonid 

Hulliouil  PrenUlpiil  C  J  ntypatrlrk  uiut 
uiul  OU'l'  rrpnUlriil  (Iporgr  I.rlglily  wrre  ihp 
t  hlrf  iH'gotlulorii  I.rlgluy  MtUd  ihric  hml 
tipni  tu>  I'h.iuge  In  eithn  aiile'n  ponlllon,  h\\\ 
adird.  "I  think  we  khu\ikl  be  able  U>  reueh 
a  ip;»»uiitth',p  tiyifen^eiit  In  a  reanonnble 
innr  I  11  krfp  t.ilklng  ah  long  a«  cVNelll 
WrtiiU  n\r  lo  " 

iMilgoinii  hubui  Neiirtaiy  Arllou  OuUtlierg 
auhl  (\\,  WuehlMgtun  Iheir  '  Ui\*  lo  be  "  a  aetlle- 
ini'Ml 

|i\  Wiiieon»in'»  h\.«  Hivrr  Valley  U  pnurr- 
I\UIU  (xunoMiieed  Ihry  wovUd  have  to  clone 
down  It  the  ctrlke  l»  not  eeUled  lit  4  day* 
Motwp  ♦ftn  WUeoHnln  eon»no(uHle«  were  left 
wUhoul  nOI  »eivlee 

f*hliMMenl«  ol  w\mhI  pvtlp  and  Hon  ore  were 
iltaniled  neaf  kaeanaba,  on  MUhlgaira  e»H> 
nomUallv  bliuhied  t'pper  I'enlniuU 

aovilh  Uukoina  V  A  \  Wy»g«i  tN>  t«'rtled 
a  »hoM«ge  ot  l>oKv  are  lo  jvnk  Vip  the  »\>g«i  ■ 
heiM  et\tji    lo  l>i«  |\«ivtv«l»»»i  ne«l  iwoiuh 

k\   Ihe  Ankeny    h>wa,  John   m»er«  J^  l\> 
faun  in\i>ien\vu»  plani   woiim*»f*«  hanunt>M>\i 
away    «l    an    iMnrigen<y    heading  d\»*'k   aU'\>g 
U\e  liny  foit  lV>dse    iV*  Mv^inea  A  .Hy>\illienv 
H.OI\>i\\   In  I'idci  l\>  n\>>\e  a  ahljunenl  ot  »»\'i 
lo\»|n\^lket«   needed   wUhlli   the  \\**\    10   data 
an«|  oiimnaiiv  «U'k»l«sl  U^  \\w  H\\i\\\  \V>^i 
e^tn     ^lani  ortloi.o»  ».Ud  ll»vy  »\a\e  |t  inuiu^n 
w>vMh  wt  t.\tH\  »*»nU|»men»  »o  »h\)t  In  \he  he^vl 
%  wwk» 

\>^ta>  W->)Od»  tv-xyn>  mviakrt  I'm*  INi 
j»l«n»  »ic|s,vMe>4  delior*  in  m*  n\a»»itlal»  ana 
nnl«»»\e^\  ^^v^^^^yn'♦  «hip»\\enla  wh\x*h  ynM* 
hrii\<  *hv(MIed   »o  olhn  r«lU>vad*  hy  tMnk 

tNsvd  e^viierr  of  »he  ^nith  lV\kota  \Vhe\t 
l\>m»nla!«lon,  wan\^  <\f  a  (H^aethle  }vlle\t)\  of 
newly  ha»vw>t<»d  wheal  ei\v|v<i  in  the  Oii>i»l 
riftln*  hecnuse  v^f  the  elrlke  At  Rapid  CMy 
P  l>\k  a  Mllwauk^  Road  loei%mott\"e  plokwl 
up  15  carload*  of  whMt  from  the  Ni.^rth 
Wwtern. 

Iowa's  MerMlth  Publishing  Co  ,  Hawkeye- 
Portlnnd  Cement.  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber, 
and  Ooodyear  Tire  A  Rubber  reported  seri- 
ous shipping  problems  due  to  the  strike. 

.Mr  Force  ofJlcials  In  South  Dakota  reported 
the  strike  has  already  set  back  construc- 
tion of  missile  bases  by  a  week  and  created 
a  shortage  of  cable  for  communications 
equipment. 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers  officials  said  the 
strike  may  delay  work  on  the  $50  million 
Oahe  D.-im  and  the  $124  million  Big  Bend 
Dam  in  Sotith  Dakota. 

Gov.  Archie  Gubbrud,  of  South  Dakota, 
appealed  to  President  Kennedy  to  halt  the 
walkout. 

The  North  Western  carries  80,000  pas- 
sengers daily.  70.000  of  them  on  Chicago- 
area  commuter  trains. 

Some  Chicago  commuters  came  to  work  by 
air.  Chicago  Helicopter  Airways  added  two 
flights  to  the  Loop. 


A  cotnii  uiing  Ineuranoe  aalesman  from 
McHenry,  fU.,  Jual  'stayed  home  and  bar- 
vofciod  hiiy  ' 

IFioni  the  Huron  iS  Dak  )  Dally  PlaiiiMnnn. 
Aug  30,  ltt6;J| 

Tri  Kon  \riKn  PrniKt  Halts  RrwtHo  Whkat 
SHii'MrNTa- 10  OOO  Mn.ES  or  Bia  Road 
Ci  oatD     Down      U!  OOO    KMn.OYHa    ClivrN 

'  I'l'Mdl'-iMH" 

C'liiiAc.i  The  NuMon'n  blgKPut  rail  ulrlke 
m  K  _sriir,'  khut  diwiMhe  10..%C.'\-mll>' ChlcuK" 
fit  N  :!!',  V.^htprr.  U;illw»y  tixtay  i.nd  there 
wui>  liMlr    ii-pt-  1  r  III,  ri>r!y  *ettlpmpnl 

The  iroii  whfH'l*  im  the  North  Western's 
li-.^tu!t'  nidwrBtfin  network  slopped  roll- 
luK  an  lii»t-tuuh  cflori*  by  I. ubor  Mecrelary 
Aiihur  tio  din-tH  iwilrd  lo  hrad  oft  the  walk- 
<  ui  o!  10)0  trirgrnphpr*  at  7  a.n»  central 
(tiiyllKhl  lanr 

Anolhrr  lO.ftlK)  NoHh  Weslrtn  employee* 
nM\iiiril  lu  rri'R*  pirkit  hnpn  luul  thr  riUUoud 
I  rdered  opnuuoii*  tiaatnl 

^'iill-^iHP  \H|{i  r.iaun*  »toppi»d  »i  'J  u  m 
hui  iP»nnunl  nn  ti  iroUicietl  ba»ln  ai  nudtlnv 
Nuliohol  Mwiui  >r  h'ranei*  O  Nrill,  who  i.>v.k 
ovrr  the  n  'goUalion*  aflrr  tloldberg  i(nv»  up 
met  wall  'lYlPgiapher*'  Allorney  l^»\ri 
,•■>'  luHiu'  I.  at  mud  hr  (iliOtUpd  Ui  grl  lo^-rlhiT 
litter  with  Mailioad  hoard  Chairman  Uen  \V 
Mpinmtnii  llr  lndloni««d  hp  might  liy  lo  ijri 
the  two  k)lll^*  u>g«!ihpr  at  the  same  bargiumn)] 
tahte  tiit«<i    In  Ihr  day 

u  Neill  #rived  lulvanvr  Warning  thai  the 
KOlioiiU  ivi.d  ilip  viiikiiig  Al't.  ClU  t>rdei  of 
Uniintad  teleijtaphei-*  ykrce  *llll  tai  ajmil  on 
ihp  Uasio  I  Miup  ot  Joh  a«Hnuiiy 

I'irkPi  lini'*  kpiivng  v»^»  al  depots  thr\»\iuh- 
oni  Ihe  M Ahlle  We*!  and  Iheie  weie  ippoiu 
thai  m>nie  paaaentiei*  had  been  RUandefl  al 
Kan  Clalie  and  Uie«>n  May,  Wis  Private  \ai* 
and  a  pla^e  aldevl  the  atiaiutstl  IMppi\  it.ty 
paafccngvi*  In  v  hU.\go  Ihv  elly  lran*it  nu- 
thouiy  lepotled  I  ^Hi  eklla  rivlei*  on  the 
\iu  *  ejp\i,ie<l  and  kuhway  Ualas 

the  *lii*«   Mil   oil    lian*|ati  lallon   \o  one* 
11, hd  ui  I  Uit>a|i\>  •>  (Unvy  ol  auliisiibun  i«iu\>ad 
«    luinnUii    loul    ihivoleneil  iH<\knoii\ie   haHl 
rUlp   .u»x>».   Ihv    Mnhlle   \\**\   an«l    lln<  VtMttl 
I'lHln* 

n*«H>»  k*  tk^ii««t,u 

A  ^dal  d  (4)  vHH)  sssMimvitmg  |M«MH^«gelii 
a>'piv<vinoov>t\  ,in  vate  |>k«i4n>n«  Mdiug  in  and 
o\»l  »^  I'hvagN'  ♦M«t'l»  da!i  ha«<  Vo  hmi  o»he( 
tn«'*vn»  ol  i).\n«eo)(nMon  lAauiio^^in*  $\\ 
MJ*  y^llh  the  da«n  >>>  <^ls<l\  S\Mk\*  ^^¥^^■•  ihe 
*iMke  de*  nine  »v»  elae  «t»'«vv»  MH-a  mile*  »o 
link  in<  *\i»h  eihw  ii»ii  line*  l^\^  |»^«oi* 
*■»♦•♦  o»foil#e«t  in  Ihe  *\il*\u«Mk  ^•\s<^  awNno- 
lithhv  i»t(\T  Nonh  NVeelwn  rtej^>t.  aUnrtrtllng 
lwv<  lvhHK»=  Wrat  <vr  the  U>»p,  t«*\^me  a  gh'sel 
iMilMins 

vHit  m  Ihe  inrm  v^Htrury,  the  strike  Uu-mI' 
enrd  a  *»^h>m>i«  bo\oar  ahivtagr  fv^r  ahlpm»n» 
of  wheal  Ir\Mn  the  Oreat  riali«  lo  the  f^out 
mills  v>f  MinnewpoUs  Prngresa  on  cvMisli-vic- 
tlon  of  th<>  $arkO  million  Oahe  Dam  and  $U4 
million  B'i|!  Rend  Dam  In  South  Dakota 
could  be  1  obbled 

South  Dakota  Gov  Archie  Gubrud  warned 
Uiat  an  extended  strike  could  be  a  serious 
thre.U  to  the  State's  economy. 

BIGGEST   SINCX    184  6 

In  terms  of  trackage  Involved,  It  was  the 

biggest  walkout  since  railroad  engineers 
went  on  strike  and  tied  up  all  the  Nation  s 
railroads  !n  1946.  The  last  two  major 
strikes  affecting  Individual  railroads  halted 
operations  on  the  Lx^ulsvllie  &  Nashville 
from  March  14  through  May  10,  1955,  and 
on  the  bin  Pennsylvania  network  from  Sep- 
tember   1    through   12,    1960. 

The  North  Western  ranks  as  the  Nation's 
third  largest  railroad  In  terms  of  operating 
trackage  behind  the  Santa  Pe  and  the  South- 
ern Pacifl:.  Its  rail  system  covers  nilnols, 
Wisconsin  Michigan.  Minnesota.  Iowa.  North 
and  South  Dakota.  Nebraska,  and  Wyoming. 

The  telegraphers  demand  a  "job  freeze" 
retroactive  to  1957,  with  provisions  that  no 
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Jobe  be  eliminated  without  consultation 
with  the  ORT.  A  presidential  emergency 
board  ruled  against  the  Job  freeze  proposal 
and  the  North  Western  maintained  that 
union  demands  would  amount  to  a  veto 
power  over  Its  modernization  plana. 

President  Kennedy  sent  Goldberg  flying 
to  Chicago  Wednesday  in  hopes  of  ramming 
through  a  last-minute  settlement.  Gold- 
berg got  the  news  of  '.ils  appointment  to  the 
Supreme  Court  as  he  bargained  with  the 
railroad  and  union  chiefs. 

But  he  was  unable  to  cap  his  last  major 
administration  assignment  with  success. 

THREE-STATE    UNION    BASE    SET    UP    HERE 1.000 

IDLED    IN    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Nearly  1.000  employees  in  South  Dakota 
were  idled  today  and  construction  of  Air 
Force  missile  bases  set  back  a  week  by  a 
strike  of  the  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers 
against  the  Chicago  &  North  Western 
Railway. 

A  spokesman  for  the  missile  site  activa- 
tion task  force  (SATAFi  as  Ellsworth  Air 
Force  Base  near  Rapid  City  said  supplies 
for  contractors  building  missile  bases 
throvighout  western  South  Dakota  would  be 
rerouted  to  trucklines  and  other  rail  car- 
riers. 

"Most  serious  is  the  shipment  of  interslte 
cable  for  the  communications  between 
sites."  the  Air  Force  spokesman  said.  "Time 
Is  at  a  premium  because  work  is  being 
pushed  to  get  the  cables  laid  before  the 
ground  freezes." 

Normal  production  will  be  resumed  as 
soon  as  alternate  shippers  are  put  Into  serv- 
ice,   the   Air   Force   said. 

The  strikers  set  up  operations  here  to 
direct  Dakota  division  pickets  at  Water- 
town.  Huron,  Belle  Fourche.  and  Rapid  City, 
S  E>ak  ,  and  Chadron  and  Long  Pine,  Nebr  . 
and  Casper,  Wyo. 

Shipments  to  and  from  the  South  Dakota 
cement  plant  at  Rapid  City  were  diverted 
entirely  to  the  Milwaukee  road  whioh  nor- 
mally shares  the  load  with  C  &  N  W. 

About  50  men  were  Idled  at  Rapid  City, 
49  at  Belle  Fourche  and  28C  at  Huron.  Two 
pickets  showed  up  with  printed  placards  at 
the  Belle  Fourche  terminal  but  a  construc- 
tion crew  contmued  work  on  track  repair  in 
the  area. 

The  U  fi  I  Sugar  Co  said  It  would  not  be 
hurt  for  the  time  being  but  $2  5  million  in 
sugarbeets  are  in  the  ground  in  this  area 
and  in  eastern  South  Dakota.  Boxcars  must 
be  spread  throughout  eastern  South  Dakota 
to  pick  up  the  beets  when  they  are  harvested 
In    September    and    October 

"We  can't  ship  the  beets  by  truck,  we  have 
to  ha' e  the  railroad  to  operate,  '  George 
Lash  plant  superintendent  at  Belle  Fourche, 
said 

All  of  the  bentonile  plants  in  the  northern 
Black  Hills  and  Belle  Fourche  area  were  shut 
down  with  the  e.xception  of  the  Eastern  Clay 
Co.  which  was  shipping  the  bentonite  to 
Deadwood  by  truck  to  catch  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  trains 

Archer-Daniels-Midland,  one  of  the 
bentonite  firms,  said  they  would  not  be 
laying  off  any  personnel  but  would  use  them 
for  maintenance  work  if  the  strike  did  not 
last  too  long. 

Pickets  Jack  Schmeler  and  John  Klrkman 
of  Belle  Fourche.  said  they  were  instructed 
by  the  union  not  to  make  any  statements 

John  Sitaert,  area  director  for  the  U.S. 
Army  Engineers,  said  the  strike  would  have 
no  immediate  effect  on  the  progress  of  the 
Oahe  Dam  project  at  Pierre.  "However,  if 
It  were  continued  over  a  long  period,  It  could 
have  serious  effects  on  completion  of  various 
features  that  make  up  the  project,  including 
the  Installation  of  additional  p^jwer  units." 
Slbert  said 

Pickets  were  allowing  employees  to  enter 
the  terminal  at  Rapid  City  to  pick  up  pay- 
checks but  advised  drivers  of  all  cars  pulling 


into  the  lot  that  the  strike  had  begun,  and 
rail  operations  were  shut  down. 

Loss  of  the  rail  service  may  result  in  a  pile- 
up  of  freshly  harvested  wheat  in  many  cities 
served  only   by  the   one   railroad 

A  Milwaukee  road  engine  picked  up  about 
15  C.  &  N.W,  cars  at  Rapid  City  to  move  them 
to  A.heat  terminals  or  the  Milwaukee  tracks. 

Progress  of  a  project  vital  to  the  $124  mil- 
lion Big  Bend  Dam  project  was  expected  to 
be  halted  unless  the  strike  Is  settled  soon, 
but  construction  of  the  dam  Itself  is  not  ex- 
pected to  be  affected. 

J.  C.  Patterson,  area  Army  engineer  at 
Big  Bend,  said  the  Missouri  Basin  Construc- 
tion Co  needs  the  C  i-  N.W.  to  ship  crushed 
rock;  from  quarries  in  eastern  South  Dakota 
to  Pierre  and  Fort  Pierre  for  a  bank  stabili- 
zation project  at  the  upper  end  of  the  pro- 
posed Missouri  River  Reservoir. 

He  said  a  big  load  arrived  yesterday,  but  it 
would  be  spent  in  a  few  days. 

Patterson  had  hoped  to  finish  one  side  of 
the  river  this  fall  to  permit  diversion  of  the 
Missouri's  channel  on  one  side  while  the 
other  side  is  worked  on  during  the  winter. 

The  strike  was  expected  to  affect  progress 
at  the  nearly  complete  $350  million  Oahe 
Dam  near  Pierre,  since  its  only  rail  supplier 
is  the  C.  &  N.W.,  and  some  Mlnuteman 
mi.ssUe  bases  under  construction  in  western 
South    Dakota. 

Some  283  railroad  workers  here  alone  were 
put  out  of  work  by  the  walkout,  and  a 
spokesman  for  the  railroad  estimated  that  a 
pavToll  up  to  $150  000  monthly  would  be  lost 
to  the  city. 

Gov.  Archie  Gubbrud,  calling  the  strike  a 
potential  threat  to  the  economy  of  the  State, 
said  at  Pierre,  'We  sincerely  hope  they  can 
get  together.  A  strike  at  this  time  is  Just  not 
good  for  the  economy." 

Gubbrud  and  the  State  public  utilities 
commission  Wednesday  wired  President  Ken- 
nedy to  ask  him  to  do  something  to  halt  the 
strike 

Senator  Joseph  H.  Bottum,  Republican,  of 
South  Dakota,  and  his  Democratic  opponent 
in  the  November  6  election,  former  Food  for 
Peace  Director  George  S.  McGovern,  both 
implored  Lal>3r  Secretary  Arthur  J.  Gold- 
berg to  help  settle  the  dispute. 

Paul  Gulser.  chairman  of  the  South  Da- 
kota Wheat  Commission,  said  the  strike 
would  have  a  definite  effect  on  movement  of 
wheat  into  terminal  markets,  and  an  effect 
on  movement  of  wheat  from  the  Great  Plains 
States  into  export  channels.  He  said  the 
c<3mmission  may  hold  a  special  meeting  to 
deal  with  the  problem,  but  that  most  officials 
;u-e  out  of  State  at  present. 


(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Sept.  6,  1962] 
Shippers    on    Struck    C     &    N.W.    FtJULOUCH 
More     Workers:      Movement     of     Grain 
Slowed 

Chicago — Shippers  along  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western  Railway  continued  to  lay  off 
workers  as  the  strike  that  has  closed  the 
railroad  and  curtailed  their  operations  goes 
into  Its  second  week. 

Oflftcials  of  the  railroad  and  the  striking 
Order  of  Railway  Telegraphers  continued 
separate  talks  with  a  Federal  mediator  yes- 
terday With  no  apparent  signs  of  progress, 
shippers  expressed  fears  of  increasing  trouble 
if  the  strike  Is  prolonged. 

The  halt  In  rail  service,  which  stems  from 
a  dispute  over  union  Job  security  demands, 
is  resulting  in  worker  layoffs,  production 
slowdowns  and  higher  shipping  costs  for 
companies  using  alternate  shipping  means. 
The  strike  has  halted  all  C.  &  N.W.  trains 
'Aer  its  10.600-mile  system  that  winds 
through  nine  States.  It  Is  being  felt  most 
acutely  In  communities  with  no  other  rail 
service 

Francis  A  ONelll.  Jr.,  a  member  of  the 
National  (Railway)  Mediation  Board,  met 
yesterday     morning     with     officials     of     the 


Telegraphers  Union,  and  later  with  manage- 
ment.   There  was  no  word  of  progress. 

Following  yesterday's  talks,  Mr.  O'Neill 
said,  "Both  sides  are  still  pretty  solid  In  their 
positions."  He  said  he  is  trying  to  reach 
some  common  ground  that  might  satisfy 
both  the  union  and  railroad.  No  new  pro- 
posals nor  hints  of  compromise  have  been 
effered  by  either  party,  he  added. 

The  mediator,  who  said  he  will  stay  In 
Chicago  until  a  settlement  Is  reached,  plans 
to  meet  with  railroad  officials  late  this  morn- 
ing, and  will  probably  talk  to  the  union  later 
today. 

MOVEMENT    OF    GRAIN    BOGGED    DOWN 

The  lack  of  rail  service  Is  severely  hamper- 
ing movement  of  grain  in  the  C.  &  N.W.s 
predominantly  agricultural  territory.  An 
official  of  Iowa  Farmers  Grain  Co.,  Des 
Moines,  a  cooperative  organization  of  some 
300  elevators  based  there,  said  elevator  oper- 
ations "are  tremendously  bogged  down"  due 
to  the  strike.  With  no  outbound  shipments. 
storage  bins  have  filled  up  and  the  elevators 
can't  accept  grain  from  farmers. 

In  Milwaukee,  Continental  Grain  Co.  laid 
off  12  of  28  workers  who  load  and  unload 
grain  at  its  elevator  there,  Bernard  Stelnweg, 
manager,  said.  "We  are  unable  to  take  grain 
in  or  ship  It  out  by  rail,  which  brings  our 
operation  to  a  virtual  standstill."  he  said. 
"A  prolonged  strike  will  undoubtedly  result 
in  further  layoffs."  he  added. 

Carglll,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  shut  down  Its 
Chicago  soybean  processing  plant  for  repairs 
last  Thursday,  and  decided  not  to  reopen 
this  week  because  of  the  strike.  It  would 
have  been  too  costly  to  start  the  mill  for  the 
limited  production  that  trucks  could  have 
handled,  a  spokesman  explained.  The  plant 
normally  processes  about  30.000  bushels  of 
soybeans  dally,  he  said. 

Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Chicago,  Is  shipping  "a 
large  percentage"  of  its  normal  output  from 
its  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  cereal  plant  by  leas- 
ing trucks  and  working  overtime,  a  spokes- 
man said.  Quaker  leased  about  20  trucks  to 
shuttle  shipments  to  another  nearby  railroad 
and  employees  worked  through  the  Labor 
Day  weekend  to  keep  shipments  moving,  he 
said.  This  method  has  resulted  In  sub- 
stantial extra  shipping  costs,  he  added. 

MIDLAND  ELECTRIC   CLOSES  MINE 

General  Mills,  Inc.,  Mlnneapolls-ba.eed 
flour  miller  and  packaged  foods  processor, 
called  the  Impact  of  the  strike  on  Its  op- 
erations "substantial."  Two  of  the  concern's 
plants,  a  Minneapolis  flour  mill  and  a  soy- 
bean plant  in  Belmond,  Iowa,  are  served  ex- 
clusively by  the  C.  &  N.W.  A  General  Mills 
spokesman  said,  "We  are  trying  to  keep  these 
in  operation  and  will  do  so  as  long  as  possi- 
ble by  using  other  means  of  transportation." 

Extra  truck  shipments  are  resulting  In 
"substantially  Increased  costs,  "  the  General 
Mills  spokesman  said.  He  said  he  didn't 
know  how  long  the  company  could  operate 
the  two  plants  by  relying  entirely  on  truck 
shipments. 

J.  I.  Case  Co  ,  farm  machinery  manufac- 
turer, also  is  turning  to  trucks  to  handle 
output  of  its  Racine,  Wis.,  and  Rockford, 
111.,  plants,  a  spokesman  said.  He  said 
Case  doesn't  anticipate  slowing  production 
"for  the  time  being."  But  "if  this  goes  a 
month  or  two,  who  knows?"  he  added. 

Midland  Electric  Coal  Co.,  Chicago,  closed 
its  Middle  Grove,  111  ,  mine  and  laid  off  all 
300  workers  for  the  duration  of  the  strike, 
Thomas  Mulllns,  president,  said.  Tlie  mine, 
served  only  by  the  C.  &  N.W..  had  been  turn- 
ing out  about  6,000  tons  of  coal  dally.  The 
mine  couldn't  ship  out  coal  and  couldn't 
get  any  empty  freight  cars  to  stockpile  it  In, 
so  It  was  forced  to  close,  he  said 

The  telegraphers'  union  Is  demanding  that 
no  telegrapher's  Job  be  abolished  except  by 
negotiated  agreement  between  union  and 
railroad  management.  The  C.  ti  N  W.  con- 
tends   this    amounts    to    demanding    a    Job 
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i  veto  power  over  the  rall- 
a  modernize  its  operations. 
d  said  it  would  accept  the  re- 
sidential emergency  board  that 
the  union  drop  its  demand  and 
Iroad  provide  extensive  layoff 
iions,  displacement  allowances, 
Inlng  for  telegraphers  who  lose 
"he  union  claims  it  has  neither 
rejected  the  report,  but  so  far 
ts  Job  security  demand. 
1957,  when  the  dispute  started, 
has  trimmed  about  600  teleg- 
the  payrolls  through  station 
and  abandonment,  and  now 
.Inate  about  70  more. 


[From  the  Chicago  Trlbvme.  Sept.  1,   1962J 

Railways  Asjc  President  To  Ha-t  C.  &  N.W. 
Strike 

(B,7  Thomas  Wolf.smlth) 
Community  agencies,  shipper  groups,  and 
railroad  leacers  asked  President  Kennedy 
yesterday  to  use  his  Influence  to  end  the 
8-day  strike  against  the  Chicago  Si  North 
Western  Rall'vay. 

James  E  ^Volfe,  chief  railroad  negotiator 
in  the  Industry's  fight  to  end  featherbeddlng 
jobs,  called  on  the  President  to  halt  the 
strike  by  l.OCO  telegraphers,  which  has  idled 
the  10,000-mile  North  Western  system  in  a 
9-State  Midwest  area. 

Wolfe,  chairman  of  the  western  carriers 
conference  committee  and  chairman  of  the 
labor  commlUee  of  the  Association  of  West- 
ern Railways  has  led  the  railroads'  attempt 
to  change  work  rules  which  are  costing  the 
Industry  neai  ly  $600  million  a  year. 

SOfTH  DAKOTA  HE\RD  FROM 

Wolfe  was  Joined  by  the  South  Dakota 
Industrial  and  Expansion  Agency  and  the 
Farmers  Ele  rator  Association  in  pleas  to 
use  his  influence  to  get  the  striking  Order 
of  Railroad  Telegraphers  to  accept  a  Presi- 
dential Emer  jency  Board  report. 

Ben  W.  H<  ineman,  North  Western  chair- 
man, recelvc'.l  a  vole  of  confidence  yesterday 
from  the  roat.'s  board  of  directors  who  voiced 
opposition  to  the  union's  demand  for  a  voice 
in  managem«nt  decisions  on  elimination  of 
Jobs. 

c:  TEs  president's  kole 

Helneman  called  the  strike  over  Job  se- 
curity senseless  and  unnecessary"  In  a  letter 
to  Chicago  area  suburban  niayors  and  vil- 
lage preslden'.s. 

He  said  lat'^r  that  a  strike  such  as  the  one 
now  In  progress  "Is  won  or  lost  in  the  court 
of  public  opinion — this  was  really  the  inten- 
tion of  the  R{  llway  Labor  Act." 

An  emergency  board  determines  the  Issues 
and  the  publ  c  makes  Its  position  known,  he 
said,  and  the  President  "is  the  greatest  mo- 
blllzer  of  pub  Ic  opinion." 

Wolfe  chaiged  that  the  railroad  unions 
have  conslde-ed  the  Railway  Act  "nothing 
but  a  scrap  or  paper  "  He  said  the  act  con- 
templated that  the  recommendations  of  an 
emergency  board  would  be  accepted  through 
the  "force  of  public  opinion  "  The  North 
Western  has  accepted  the  Boards  report, 
but  the  union  has  not,  he  said. 

Meanwhile,  the  farmers  association  meet- 
ing in  Huron,  S  Dak  ,  said  the  •walkout  was 
"Inflicting  staggering  losses  on  the  economy 
of  South  Dakota."  It  charged  projects  were 
being  shut  down  throughout  the  State  "by 
this  union  attempt  to  force  the  negotiation 
of  job  curtailment  on  railroad  management. " 

FACE   MANT   LAYOFFS 

The  South  Dakota  Indtistrlal  agency  told 
Kennedy  and  W.  Wlllard  Wlrtz,  newly  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  Labor,  that  the  strike 
will  force  the  layoff  of  hundred*  of  workers 
in  tho  Black  Hills  pulpwood  industry.  It 
said  the  State  faces  serious  economic  loss. 

While  groups  made  pleas  to  President 
Kennedy  for  action  to  halt  the  strike  which 
began  August  30.  Francis  A.  O'Ncm  Jr..  mem- 


ber of  the  National  Mediation  Board,  con- 
tinued to  move  between  the  carrier  and  the 
union  In  ho[>e£  of  finding  a  road  to  an  agree- 
ment 

ONelll  said  the  dispute  ranked  among  the 
"toughest  types  to  settle,  when  you  have  an 
emergency  board  report  which  Is  pretty 
specific."  Both  parties  have  different  Inter- 
pretations of  the  report,  he  said. 

NO     CLARIFYING     ASKED 

Asked  if  the  Board  might  be  reconvened 
tu  clarify  its  recommendations,  O'Neill  said 
neither  side  has  suggested  that  as  yet.  Such 
an  action  wo'uld  be  highly  irrcg'alar. 

O'Neill  met  yesterday  with  Theodore  Van 
Patten,  North  Western  director  of  personnel, 
for  about  an  hour,  and  later  conferred  with 
George  K  Le'ghty,  president  of  the  Teleg- 
raphers Union.  No  progress  » a.s  reported  m 
the  talks. 

CENTERS    ON    JOB    ELIMINATIONS 

The  dispute  concerns  the  elimination  of 
620  jobs  by  the  North  Western  after  the 
union  had  served  a  demand  that  no  position 
in  existence  un  December  3,  1957.  be  elimi- 
nated without  Its  approval. 

An  Eaicrgen^y  Board  set  up  by  President 
Kennedy  recommeuded  the  union  withdraw 
its  demand  and  work  out  agreements  on  a 
lO-polnt  program  covering  compensation, 
retraining,  and  notice  of  layoff. 

The  union,  while  agreeing  that  some  Jobs 
must  be  abolished  tlirough  station  consoli- 
dation and  automation,  is  asking  a  voice  in 
the  decisions  on  elimination.  The  carrier 
has  asserted  such  a  right  would  amount  to 
a  veto  over  its  management  rights. 


[From    the    Sioux    Falls    (S.    Dak)     Argus 
Leader,  Aug.  31,  1962) 

Railway  Strike  Affects  Thousands 
Chicago  —Management  and  union  officials 
arranged  new  bargaining  talks  Friday  in  an 
attempt  to  get  trains  rolling  on  the  strike- 
bo.md  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway. 
The  impact  of  the  walkout  Tli'arsday 
morning  by  less  than  6  percent  of  the  car- 
rier's 16,500  employees  deepened. 

SYSTEM   TIED    UP 

The  strike  over  Job  elimination  Issues  by 
fewer  than  1,000  AFU-CIO  telegraphers  made 
a  ghost  carrier  of  the  Nation's  third  largest 
rail  system. 

The  strike  halted  all  trains  on  the  10,600 
miles  of  tracks  used  by  the  railroad  in  nine 
Midwestern  States.  Members  of  other  rail 
unions  refused  to  cross  the  telegraphers' 
picket  lines. 

Twenty  dally  longrun  trains  and  180  com- 
muter runs  were  stopped.  Some  35.000  dally 
commuters  in  the  Chicago  area  who  rode  the 
trains  from  suburbs  to  and  from  work 
scrambled  fur  other  means  of  transportation. 

car  pools  formxd 

There  were  Jams  on  buses,  other  rail  lines 
and  expressway's  Car  pools  and  even  hell- 
copters  helped  get  the  commuters  on  their 
way. 

About  40.000  freight  cars,  417  passenger 
cars  and  750  diesel  locomotives  stood  idle. 

The  railroad  estimated  Its  loss  of  revenue 
at  $600,000  a  day  and  the  loss  of  pay  to  em- 
ployees at  $2,375,000  a  week. 

The  normally  bustling  North  Western  sta- 
tion, the  carrier's  general  headquarters,  was 
a  cavern.  Lights  were  dimmed  and  restau- 
rants, snack  shops  and  newsstands  were 
closed.  One  ticket  window  remained  open — 
for  persons  wishing  to  cash  In  tickets. 

There  were  no  horse  players  waiting  for 
the  special  trains  to  Arlington  Park,  but 
there  were  more  than  12.000  at  the  track. 

EL   TRArNS  packed 

Hundreds  of  commuters  said  they  drove 
mllea  to  board  other  suburban  lines.  Pas- 
sengers stood  In  many  coaches  and  Chicago 
Traiislt  Authority  elevated  trains  were 
packed. 


Two  additonal  helicopter  flights  were 
added  during  the  rush  hour  from  O'Hare  In- 
tcrnatlonf.I  Airport  on  the  far  northwest 
side  to  Megls  Field  on  Lake  Michigan  near 
the  Loop 

On  a  M  Iwaukee  Railroad  train  from  near- 
by Elgin,  i  conductor  gave  up  trying  to  col- 
lect fare*  when  he  was  unable  to  push 
tliro'agli  crowded  aisles. 

SHIPMENTS  DELAYED 

The  stjike  threatened  grain  shipments 
from  the  Great  Plains  to  flour  mills  in  Min- 
neapolis. Minufacturers  served  only  by 
North  ■W«istern  rail  facilities  moved  the:r 
urgent  shipments  by  truck  to  and  from 
plants.  Muct  of  the  normal  movement  of 
industrial  and  ferm  supplies  was  delayed 
or  Halted 

George  E  Lelghty.  president  of  the  Teleg- 
raphers, iaid  there  Is  not  "a  Chinaman's 
chance"  cf  a  quick  settlement.  He  said  any 
settlement  depended  on  Ben  W.  Helneman, 
North  Western  chairman. 
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STRIKHmG  of  medals  for  lOOTH 
ANNI'v  EFISARY  OF  ADMISSION  OP 
WEST  VIRGINIA  INTO  THE  UNION 

M.-.  FTJMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
a«k  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  ixi  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No   1848,  S  3154 

T}ie  1 'RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  S  3154) 
to  amend  Public  Law  86-184,  an  act  to 
provide  for  the  striking  of  medals  in 
commemoration  of  the  100th  anniver- 
5ar>'  of  the  admission  of  West  Virginia 
into  the  Jnion  as  a  State. 

The  PliESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objectior  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceede  1  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  HJMPHREY.  I  ix-ish  to  assure 
the  Sena  or  from  South  Dakota  that  the 
minority  has  cleared  this  matter.  There 
is  no  objection  to  It. 

Mr.  MUNETT.  I  th£ink  the  Senator  for 
his  assurance. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr  President.  I 
trust  that  during  the  centennial  year  in 
West  Virginia,  the  year  1963,  the  Mem- 
bers of  tJie  Senate  and  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  fact,  the  citizens  of 
the  whole  United  States  and  peoples  of 
other  coimtnes,  millions  of  them,  will 
make  a  ;)ilgrimage  into  West  Virginia. 
We  want  our  visitors  to  see  our  hills, 
sometimes  rolling  and  sometimes  rugged, 
but  alwavs  beautiful.  We  want  our  visi- 
tors to  sense  the  history  of  an  area  born 
of  conflict  in  the  War  Between  tlie 
States.  "^Ve  want  our  visitors  to  be  on 
the  soil  cf  a  State  associated  with  the 
earlier  yiiars  and  activities  of  George 
Washington,  the  Father  of  the  Republic. 
Here  transpired  the  historical  events 
which  have  meant  so  much,  not  only  to 
us  as  West  Virginians,  but  also  to  the 
peoples  cf  the  Nation.  It  was  in  the 
darkest  hours  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion that  George  Washington  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed  when  he  was  sorely 
troubled  and  he  feared  for  the  cause  for 
which  he  fought  so  valiantly,  "Give  me 
a  banner  to  plant  upon  the  hills  of  West 
Augusta" — that  being  another  name  for 
what  is  now  known  as  West  Virginia — 
"and  I  will  gather  aroimd  me  those  men 
who  will  set  this  bleeding  Nation  free." 
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There  is  a  sense  of  history.  We  want 
those  who  come  next  year  to  visit  us  to 
understand  it  and  to  be  strengthened 
by  its  existence. 

We  want  those  who  come  to  witness 
the  efforts  we  are  making  to  further  the 
diversification  of  industry  in  our  State. 
We  desire  that  our  visitors  anticipate 
with  us  the  creativeness  and  the  re- 
sourcefuiness  of  a  people  who,  although 
very  proud  of  their  heritage,  are  very 
generous  in  their  hospitality  and  very 
genuine  in  their  cooperation  with  others 
from  distant  States  and  countries. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  Gov.  W.  W. 
Barron,  of  West  Virginia,  and  the  ap- 
proximately 1,800,000  persons  who  popu- 
late our  State,  to  invite  the  Members  of 
this  forum — and.  of  course,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body,  regardless  of  the 
political  aisle  that  divides  us,  to  journey 
to  West  Virginia. 

This  is  a  very  sincere  invitation. 

My  esteemed  colleague,  Senator  Byrd. 
and  I,  in  offering  the  legislation  for  the 
striking  of  medals  to  commemorate  the 
100th  anniversary  of  West  Virginia,  are 
not  only  symbolizing  the  greatness  of  a 
State,  in  its  centennial  year,  but  we  are 
also  thmking  in  terms  of  a  State  with  a 
future — a  promising  and  positive  future. 

The  Governor  and  officials  of  West 
Virginia,  the  centennial  commission, 
and  hundreds  of  our  fellow  citizens  on 
committees  in  the  55  counties,  are  work- 
ing diligently  for  a  better  State  and  a 
suitable  and  meaningful  centennial  pro- 
gram of  activities,  events,  and  exhibits. 

I  am  appreciative  of  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  given  me 
this  opportunity,  in  extemporaneous  ref- 
erences, to  talk  briefly  yet  earnestly  of 
West  Virginia  and  our  people. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  assure 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  that 
many  of  us  will  visit  his  wonderful  State 
and  those  marvelous  and  wonderful  peo- 
ple. I  commend  the  Senator  upon  his 
initiative  in  the  matter  of  the  striking 
of  medals  for  the  centennial.  I  also 
commend  his  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed  as  follows: 

Be  tf  enactfd  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Public 
Law  86-184  Is  hereby  amended  by  striking 
out.  In  section  1,  line  7,  the  words  •not  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  sliver  medals" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "not  more  than 
twenty  platinum  medals,  twenty  thousand 
sliver  medals,  and  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  bronze  medals  " 

Sec  2  Public  Law  86  184  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out,  in  section  2(bt, 
line  2.  the  worda  "In  silver". 


EXTENSION  OF  DURATION  OF 
COPYRIGHT  PROTECTION 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1850,  House  Joint  Resolution  627. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  for  the  In- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  veso- 
liition    (H.J.    Res.    627 1    extending    the 


duration  of  copyright  protection  in  cer- 
tain cases. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  letter  from  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  I  Mr.  KefauverI  to  the  major- 
ity leader  relating  to  the  bill.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 

COM.MITTEE  ON  THE   JUDICIARY, 

August  28,  1962. 
The  Honorable  Mike  Mansfiei.d, 
Chairman,     Democratic    Policy    Committee, 
P-34   Capitol,   Washington,  DC. 
Dear    Mr.   Chairman:    On   August  20,   the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  ordered  favor- 
ably   reported    to    the    Senate    House    Joint 
Resolution  627  (Report  1888)   extending  the 
duration  of  copyright  protection  in  certain 
cases. 

The  measure  is  a  temporary  one  designed 
to  prolong  copyrights  in  certain  ctises, 
minimizing  the  hardships  faced  by  those 
whose  works  were  published  in  the  early 
1900's,  saving  copyrights  not  yet  expired. 
This  resolution  would  simply  prolong  copy- 
rights for  a  reasonable  period  while  Con- 
gress studies  improvement  for  our  entire 
copyright  system. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  policy  com- 
mittee at  its  next  meeting  will  consider 
clearing  the  bill  for  floor  debate. 

Kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

ESTES  Kefauver, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  In 
order  to  inform  our  colleagues  as  to  the 
purpose  of  this  particular  measure,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  excerpt 
from  the  committee  report  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purp.->se  of  this  legislation  is  to  con- 
tinue until  December  31,  1965,  the  renewal 
t-erm  of  any  copvTlght,  sub.sisting  on  the 
date  of  approval  of  this  measure,  where  such 
renewal  term  would  otherwise  expire  prior 
to  December  31.  1965  The  purpose  of  the 
Joint  resolution  is  to  provide  an  interim  ex- 
tension of  the  renewal  term  of  copyright 
pending  the  consideration  by  the  Congress 
of  a  general  revision  of  the  copyright  laws. 
Including  a  proposed  Increase  in  the  length 
of  the  copyright  term 

This  legislation  merely  provides  for  the 
prolongation  of  the  subsisting  renewal  term 
of  copyright  and  does  not  involve  creation 
of  a  new  term  of  copyright.  It  does  not 
involve,  nor  has  the  committee  considered, 
the  fundamental  questions  that  will  arise 
when  a  general  revision  of  the  copyright 
law  is  undertaken. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


EARTHQUAKE  RELIEF  FOR  IRAN 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
director  of  the  food-for-peace  program, 
special  assistant  to  the  President,  Rich- 
ard W.  Reuter,  has  informed  the  Senate, 
through   the   chairman   of   the    Senate 


Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  food 
for  peace  commodities  in  meeting  the 
emergency  needs  of  the  Iranian  people 
following  their  recent  earthquake  dis- 
aster. Mr.  Reuter  was  kind  enough  to 
make  available  to  me,  at  my  request,  a 
copy  of  the  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  The  letter  is  dated 
September  4,  and  it  tells  in  specific  detail 
the  vast  food  supplies  which  have  been 
made  available  promptly  and  effectively 
to  the  people  in  Iran  who  have  been  the 
victims  of  this  teiTible  catastrophe  in 
these  vast  sections  of  the  country. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  that  our  Gov- 
ernment has  responded  quickly.  The 
Iranian  people  are  our  friends.  The 
Government  of  Iran  is  an  ally  and  a 
friend.  The  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  has  been  in  Iran  in  recent  days, 
conveying  the  friendship  and  solidarity 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Government  of  Iran  in  their  resistance 
to  Communist  infiltration  and  aggres- 
sion. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  the  American 
people  to  know  that  because  of  the  sup- 
plies of  food  which  we  have  in  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  we  were  able 
to  act  promptly  to  relieve  human  suffer- 
ing and  respond  to  the  request  and  the 
plea  of  a  fine  and  noble  people,  the  peo- 
ple of  Iran. 

This  is  another  example  of  what  it 
means  to  have  available  in  stock — on  the 
shelves,  so  to  speak — supplies  of  food 
and  fiber  which  are  so  important  for 
peace  and  good  health  and  happine.ss. 

I  remind  critics  of  our  great  agricul- 
tural endeavors,  particularly  those  who 
have  been  critics  of  our  farm  people  and 
their  fabulous  production,  that  it  is  be- 
cause of  this  food  and  fiber  which  is 
wholesome  and  nutritious,  and  which 
meets  high  quality  standards,  that  we 
are  able  to  respond  when  there  is  great 
need.  No  other  country  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  can  do  this  as  fully,  as  ade- 
quately, and  as  promptly  as  the  United 
States. 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  noted  that 
our  Armed  Forces  in  Europe,  as  well  as 
our  military  missions  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  have  responded  to  the  needs 
of  the  Iranian  people  in  this  instance, 
just  as  they  did  in  Chile  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  when  a  tragic  earthquake 
took  a  teiTible  toll  of  life  and  property 
in  that  country. 

I  am  proud  that  our  military  forces 
stand  not  only  as  guardians  of  freedom 
around  the  world,  but  also  as  the  agents 
of  the  American  people  in  a  humani- 
tarian concern  for  the  well-being  of 
people  everywhere. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  from  Mr.  Reuter,  to 
which  I  have  referred,  be  printed  at  this 
print  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Wnn-E  House, 
Washington,  September  4,  1962. 
Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman,   Committee   on    Agriculture    and 
Forestry.  U.S.  Senate.   Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman;  I  thought  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  would  be 
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Interested  in  a  report  on  the  immediate 
effectiveness  of  our  food-for-peace  commodi- 
ties In  meeting  the  emergency  needs  of  the 
Iranian  people  following  their  earthquake 
disaster. 

U.S.  food-for-peace  supplies  presently  in 
Iran  are  adequate  to  meet  emergency  food 
needs  and  AID  Washington  has  already  au- 
thorized necessary  diversion  to  the  earth- 
quake area  Stocks  on  hand  total  more  than 
17  million  pounds  and  are  currently  being 
drawn  upon  for  immediate  distribution  x-o 
disaster  victims  Supplies  of  flour,  milk, 
beans,  and  oil  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of 
100.000  people  for  6  weeks  can  be  made  avail- 
able. Additional  supplies  adequate  for  an 
extended  further  period  are  presently  en 
route  on  the  Green  Island  scheduled  to  ar- 
rive September  13:  on  the  Steel  Artisan  and 
Overseas  Joyce,  both  scheduled  to  arrive 
September  25:  and  the  Steel  Seafarer  due 
October  3.  Two  additional  flour  and  milk 
shipments  are  already  in  position  for  arrival 
later  in  October. 

These  supplies  in  Iran  and  being  shipped 
to  Iran  are  under  the  food-for-peace  title  II 
Public  Law  480  program  providing  30.000  tons 
of  wheat  and  20,000  tons  of  barley  for 
drought  relief  and  food -for -wages  programs 
reaching  almost  500.000  Iranians  and  under 
a  32  603.000-pound  title  III  voluntary  agency 
CARE  program  that  provides  school  lunch 
and  family  feeding  assistance  to  some  200  000 
recipients  during  flsciil  year  1963.  The 
drought  relief,  school  lunch  and  family  feed- 
ing programs  can  be  maintained,  on  a  re- 
duced basis,  according  to  present  Washing- 
ton projections,  during  this  emergency  feed- 
ing. 

AID  'Washington  has  requested  AID  Iran 
for  information  for  replacement  of  such  bor- 
rowed supplies  and  has  requested  long-range 
rehabilitation  needs  for  the  winter  period  i\s 
soon  as  available.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  stepping  up  its  procurement  un- 
der both  title  II  and  III  programs  in  order 
to  retill  the  pipeline  for  normal  programing 
as  soon  as  possible 

Provided  these  emergency  diversions  are 
agreed  to  by  the  Government  of  Iran,  the 
food-for-peace  program  stocks  can  ade- 
quately meet  apparent  emergency  needs 
without  the  diversion  of  food  from  other 
countries.  Such  diversions  from  food-for- 
peace  programs  in  neighboring  countries 
would  be  available,  however,  if  later  informa- 
tion should  indicate  greater  food  needs  than 
now  envisaged. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  presum- 
ably small  stocks  of  wheat  available  in  Iran 
under  title  I  sales  for  local  currency  con- 
tracts. The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
shipped  some  100.000  tons  of  wheat  to  Iran 
since  January  of  this  year  There  are  still 
2.000  tons  of  wheat  and  5.000  tons  of  edible 
oil  available  for  shipment  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iran  under  outstanding  title  I  sales 
agreements.  It  is  presumed  that  these  will 
not  be  required  for  the  present  emergency 
In  light  of  other  available  stocks  but  may 
then  be  important  to  help  cushion  the  in- 
flationary tendency  on  food  items  of  a  dis- 
aster of  this  magnitude. 

Material  Resources  Office  of  AID.  after  con- 
sultation with  me.  moved  initially  on  this 
emergency  Monday  morning.  September  3. 
Agriculture  and  AID  coordinated  the  emer- 
gency planning  in  my  office  this  morning. 
September  4. 

I  will  keep  you  Informed  should  there  be 
any    major    revision    of    the    food-for-peace 
program  during  this  emergency. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  W.  Reuter, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President, 

Director.  Food  for  Peace. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Reuter  is  the  new  director  of  the  food 
for  peace  program.  I  commend  him  for 
his  effective  leadership  and  his  admin- 


istrative competence,  which  are  demon- 
strated by  this  work, 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  com- 
ments made  by  the  distinguished  acting 
majority  leader  [Mr.  Humphrey]  con- 
cerning the  great  use  which  is  being 
made  of  our  surplus  commodities  in 
order  to  meet  emergencies  such  as  the 
one  which  has  so  unfortunately  devas- 
tated Iran.  I  recall  that  when  the  origi- 
nal food  for  peace  legislation  was  being 
conceived  and  written — incidentally,  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  of  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  was  then  a 
member 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  was  also  the 
distinsuished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota, 

Mr.  MUNDT  I  was  happy  to  be  as- 
sociated with  the  Senator.  It  was  a 
committee  project.  I  suppose  it  had  the 
sponsorship  of  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. We  worked  on  it  for  a  long  time, 
putting  totjether  different  ideas  that  had 
been  advanced  basically  in  the  Senate 
up  until  that  time.  As  he  knows,  we 
talked  about  it  and  hoped  that  this  great 
food  reservoir  could  be  put  to  this  type 
of  use.  not  only  because  of  its  humani- 
tarian reaction,  which,  of  course,  was 
paramount,  but  also  as  a  tool  for  peace, 
to  demonstrate  to  men  of  good  will 
everywhere  that  the  United  States  had 
not  only  the  will  but  also  the  means  to 
come  to  the  rescue  of  people  in  desperate 
straits.  When  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
sponded with  adjectives,  we  responded 
with  action.  When  they  provided  foren- 
sics,  we  provided  food. 

I  agree  with  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  that  the  large 
surpluses  which  our  farmers  are  able  to 
produce  have  many  advantages,  along 
with  some  of  the  disadvantages  which 
accrue  from  the  fact  that  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  is  out  of  balance. 
This  type  of  use  of  our  abundance  pays 
dividends  which  I  wish  could  be  placed 
in  the  credit  balance  of  agriculture,  so 
that  the  farmers  of  America  might  re- 
ceive credit  for  it.  and  that  those  who 
sometimes  complain,  and  understandably 
so,  about  the  costs  of  our  farm  program 
would  realize  that  there  are  great  divi- 
dends, sometimes  intangible,  which 
should,  in  some  form  or  other,  be  in- 
cluded as  an  offset  to  the  expense  of  the 
farm  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota.  I  am  sure  that 
every  other  Senator  concurs  in  his  re- 
marks While  there  is  a  constant  re- 
minder of  the  costs  of  the  farm  program, 
all  too  seldom  are  we  reminded  of  what 
the  program  has  done  for  our  own  peo- 
ple, for  the  prosperity  of  our  own  coun- 
try, and  for  the  health  and  well-being 
of  people  all  over  the  world.  The  farm 
people  of  America,  as  much  as  or  more 
than  anyone  else,  ought  to  have  a  sense 
of  accomplishment  and  a  humble  pride 
in  their  contribution  to  the  peace  of 
mankind  and  to  the  health  and  welfare 
of  mankind.  The  farmers  of  America 
have  produced  an  abundance  of  food 
which  has  saved  millions  of  lives  and  has 
literally  dried  the  tears  of  many  people 
who  have  been  in  pain  chiefly  because 
of  hunger. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
87th  Congress  draws  to  a  close  we  have 
a  record  of  many  words — and  few- 
deeds — in  behalf  of  what  I  believe  is  the 
Nations  No.  1  domestic  concern,  the 
education  of  our  youth. 

Despite  the  urging  of  President  Ken- 
nedy and  despite  the  wise  action  of  the 
Senate  in  acting  favorably  on  a  good 
school  bill,  S.  1021,  in  the  first  session 
of  tins  Congress,  the  record  is  a  shame- 
ful one.  As  we  go  back  to  our  respective 
States  this  fall,  we  will  all  at  one  time  or 
another  pay  tribute  to  the  value  of  our 
educational  system  in  keeping  our  Na- 
tion free  and  strong.  These  high  sound- 
ing phrases  will  sound  cjTiical  indeed  to 
the  teachers  and  parents  of  our  school- 
children. 

This  week  nearly  40  million  young 
people  returned  to  the  classrooms  of  our 
public  schools — to  find  in  far  too  many 
instances  conditions  worse  than  when 
they  left  last  June.  Many  will  meet  new 
teachers  for  the  first  time.  And  far  too 
many  of  these  teachers,  nearly  100.000 
according  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, will  be  professionally  unqualified 
for  the  solemn  responsibility  which  they 
have.  An  estimated  10  million  of  these 
children  will  be  in  overcrowded  class- 
rooms, many  in  actually  unsafe  build- 
ings, faced  with  another  9  months  of 
uninspiring  environment,  lackadaisical 
instruction  from  overworked  teachers, 
inadequate  and  out-of-date  textbooks. 
Can  this  situation  really  be  expected  to 
give  them  the  understanding  of.  and 
dedication  to,  the  ideals  of  this  Nat;on 
which  we  politicians  describe  so  elo- 
quently, and  neglect  so  tragically?  The 
answer  is  "No." 

We  are  so  often  told  by  those  who  op- 
pose increased  Federal  financial  support 
for  education  that  the  States  can  do  the 
job  without  any  national  program  of  fi- 
nancial aid.  Let  us  look  at  the  record 
of  the  State  of  Utah  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent. 

Utah  ranks  very  high — fourth  in  the 
Nation — in  the  number  of  fully  qualified 
teachers,  with  95.8  percent  of  all  its 
teachers  holding  at  least  the  bachelor's 
degree.  Of  this  we  are  justifiably  proud. 
We  are  not  proud  of  the  fact  that  we 
rank  29th  in  teachers'  .salaries — $500 
below  the  National  average  and  nearly 
$2,000  below  the  highest  State.  In  addi- 
tion we  rank  44th  in  percent  of  increase 
in  teachers'  salaries,  having  raised  them 
only  2.2  percent  last  year  as  compared 
with  a  national  average  increase  of 
nearly  5  percent.  This  indicates  that 
Utah  has  reached  its  limit  of  resources 
for  instructional  costs. 

Before  it  is  said  that  Utah  should 
solve  this  situation  for  itself,  consider 
these  facts:  Utah  ranks  first  in  the  Na- 
tion m  percent  of  p>ersonal  income 
devoted  to  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  Our  citizens  in  Utah 
invest,  on  the  average,  $5.50  of  every 
$100  of  personal  income  in  public  educa- 
tion. The  national  average  is  only 
$3.70  per  $100.  The  States  paying 
teachers  on  the  average  nearly  $2,000 
more  than  Utah — and  who  have  a  higher 
percentage  of  unqualified  t.eachers — are 
not  required  to  make  more  than  aver- 
age   effort   to   meet  their  school   costs. 
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Utah,  despite  this  tremendoiis  effort, 
can  raise  only  $347  per  child  enrolled, 
compared  with  a  national  average  of 
$414,  and  the  highest  amount  of  $615. 
To  meet  the  national  average  of  per 
pupil  investment  Utah  would  have  to 
increase  its  per  capita  expenditure  to 
$6.60  per  $100  of  personal  income  to 
raise  an  additional  $15.7  million 
annualli'. 

Personal  Income,  by  way  of  a  reminder, 
must  also  account  for  all  of  an  indi- 
vidual's other  needs  such  as  housing, 
food,  clothing,  and  taxes  of  all  kinds. 
The  people  of  Utah  have  for  a  long  time 
sacriJQced  on  luxuries  which  residents 
of  other  States  consider  necessities,  in 
order  to  finance  their  schools.  I  would 
not  say  that  we  love  our  chiliren  more 
than  those  of  other  States,  but  I  do 
maintain  that  perhaps  we  have  given  far 
more  thought  to  their  future,  and  to  the 
future  of  this  Nation.  We  recognize  how 
fortunate  we  are  that  our  dedicated 
corps  of  teachers  has  continued  to  sub- 
mit to  this  kind  of  exploitation — for  that 
is  what  it  is — and  we  honor  them  for 
it — with  words,  for  that  is  all  we  have 
left. 

It  is  unfair  and  unjust  for  the  people 
of  States  such  as  Utah  to  be  forced  to 
bear  such  an  inequitable  share  of  the 
cost  of  educating  the  future  citizens  of 
this  Nation.  The  appropriate  use  of  the 
Federal  tax  gathering  machinery  for 
education  is  the  only  answer  for  the 
alleviation  of  such  unreasonable  inequi- 
ties, A  good  beginning  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  this  situation  was  embodied  in 
S.  1021.  This  would  have  provided  Utah 
with  $6.3  million  in  Federal  funds  an- 
nually for  the  next  3  years.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  joined  with  the  major- 
ity of  the  Senate  to  pass  this  bill  last 
May. 

Why  do  I  rise  to  address  the  Senate 
today  on  this  matter?  Frankly,  to  plead 
with  Senators  to  devote  much  of  their 
time  and  efforts  during  the  period  before 
the  88th  Congress  to  informing  the 
American  people — including  our  col- 
lee  jues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— of  the  ti-uth  about  Federal  aid  to 
education.  As  statesmen,  we  have  the 
responsibility  to  tell  the  truth  to  our  con- 
stituents. As  politicians,  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  do  so.  As  Americans,  we 
can  do  no  less  than  try. 

A  nation  which  expects  to  remain  ignor- 
ant and  free  in  a  state  of  civilization  e.xpects 
what  never  was  and  never  will  be. 

This  quotation  from  Thomas  Jefferson 
has  rung  through  these  halls  a  thousand 
times.  Let  us  stop  idly  mouthing  these 
words  and  accept  the  challenge  to  this 
Nation  which  they  represent.  The  time 
is  now.    The  task  is  ours. 


THE  89TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  BIRTH 
OF  DAVID  O.  McKAY,  PRESIDENT. 
CHURCH  OP  JESUS  CHRIST  OF 
LATTER-DAY  SAINTS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow, 
the  8th  day  of  September  1962.  will  be 
the  89th  anniversai-y  of  the  birth  of 
David  O.  McKay,  who  is  president  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints. 


President  McKay  has  held  this  high 
and  significant  position  for  many  years 
and  is  still  exercising,  in  the  full  vigor 
of  a  man  many  years  his  junior,  the  great 
responsibilities  of  his  office. 

Only  a  week  ago  President  McKay 
traveled  to  far  off  Scotland,  to  hold 
meetings  of  the  church  in  that  land  and 
to  orpanizc  a  stake.  A  man  many  years 
younper  than  President  McKay  would 
have  thought  twice  about  making  a  trip 
of  that  sort,  traveling  overseas,  devoting 
about  3  days  to  his  work  there  and 
spending  a  day  in  traveling  each  way  to 
fulfill  one  of  his  obligations. 

President  McKay  is  revered  and  loved 
by  all  citizens  of  Utah,  those  who  are 
members  of  the  church  which  he  heads 
and  all  others  who  are  residents  of  our 
State.  He  is  known  throughout  the 
Nation  and  throughout  the  world 
as  one  of  the  great  religioiis  lead- 
ers of  our  time.  President  McKay  when 
a  young  man  was  an  educator,  and  spent 
his  youth  teaching  in  the  .schools  of  our 
State.  But  for  the  past  50  years  or 
more  he  has  devoted  all  his  time  ex- 
clusively to  the  work  of  the  Church  of 
the  Latter-day  Saints. 

I  like  to  call  attention  to  his  outstand- 
ing career,  because  in  these  times  we 
have  need  for  great  religious  leaders; 
and  Mr.  McKay  stands  high  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  his  community 
and  his  State.  He  has  performed  valu- 
able services  of  a  most  'mportant  and 
remarkable  character.  He  has  done  this 
with  devotion  and  inspiration.  All  of  us 
wish  continued  health  and  happiness  for 
him  and  for  his  wife. 


THE  SMALL  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
the  month  of  September  is  with  us  again. 
It  is  during  this  month  that  46  miUion 
children  and  young  people  are  entering 
school.  Every  phase  of  this  vast  pro- 
gram of  education  is  important.  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
however,  to  a  consideration  of  the  future 
promise,  the  past  contributions,  and  the 
present  advantages  of  a  cherished  part 
of  this  great  American  institution:  the 
small,  independent,  liberal  arts  college. 

I  am  stire  every  Senator  is  keenly 
aware  that  all  hiuher  education  in  the 
United  States  will  be  severely  hard 
pressed  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  rapidly 
expanding  younger  generation. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  body 
of  the  world's  knowledge  is  doubling 
every  15  years.  Our  current  college  en- 
rollment of  3^4  million  students  will  soar 
to  more  than  6  million  by  1970.  Our 
colleges  and  universities  will  require 
more  than  $15.4  billion  in  additional  fa- 
cilities by  the  end  of  this  decade  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  both  excellence 
and  numbers. 

We  shall  strive  to  meet  this  huge  chal- 
lenge, largely  through  the  further  ex- 
pansion of  the  great  universities  of  the 
Nation;  but  in  our  efforts,  we  should 
not  overlook  the  smaller,  independent 
colleges — schools  that  are  anxious  to  do 
their  part  in  increasing  the  country's 
educational  opportunities. 

According  to  the  Office  of  Education, 
there  were  during  the  1957-58  academic 


year  968  privately  controlled  colleges 
with  enrollments  of  less  than  1,000. 
These  colleges  had  a  total  of  365,335 
resident  degree-credit  students. 

What  is  not  well  known,  however,  and 
what  I  should  like  to  underscore,  is  that 
these  small,  privately  supported,  liberal 
arts  colleges  are  willing  and  able  to  ac- 
commodate an  increasing  number  of 
students,  without  sacrificing  the  quality 
of  education  and  the  administrative  ef- 
ficiency for  which  they  are  noted. 

The  Council  for  the  Advancement  of 
Small  Colleges,  Inc.,  a  national  associa- 
tion of  59  schools,  reported  that  in  the 
fall  of  1960,  31  CASC  colleges  rejected 
1,800  unqualified  applicants,  although  39 
member  schools  could  have  admitted  an 
additional  3.000  well-qualified  students. 
Similar  member  reports  for  the  fall  of 
1961  were  received  by  the  council. 

Many  of  these  schools  can  expand, 
both  inexpensively  and  without  doing 
violence  to  their  programs,  simply  be- 
cause they  have  not  attained  the  so- 
called  minimum  economic  size  of  a  small 
4-year  college — a  size  that  has  been  esti- 
mated to  be  between  750  and  1,500 
students.  Small  colleges  are  an  "un- 
tapped resource"  tliat  should  be  included 
in  our  plans  to  accommodate  the  in- 
creasing number  of  students  who  will 
be  seeking  admission  to  our  colleges  and 
imiversities. 

But  just  because  the  potential  of  these 
small,  independent  colleges  has  not 
been  completely  tapped,  we  should  not 
assume  they  have  not  been  playing  a 
vital  part  m  the  educational  program. 
On  the  contrary,  they  have  as  a  whole 
prepared  more  Americans  for  positions 
of  leadership  than  their  enrollment 
would  indicate. 

In  an  interesting  article  in  the  Sep- 
tember 1956  Reader's  Digest,  Prof.  Elton 
Trueblood,  of  Earlham  College,  Indiana, 
documented  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tions small  colleges  have  made  to  the 
ranks  of  our  men  of  science,  of  business, 
and  of  the  htimanities. 

He  cited  a  Wcsleyan  University  study 
which  showed  that  •'small  liberal  arts 
colleges  are  far  and  away  tlie  most  pro- 
ductive sources  of  future  scientists."  Of 
the  50  institutions  of  higher  education 
judged  outstanding  for  the  scientific 
eminence  of  their  graduates.  39  were 
small,  privately  supported  colleges. 

Another  study  described  by  Professor 
Trueblood  covered  a  sample  of  33.500 
business  executives.  It  disclosed  that  88 
percent  of  them  were  college  graduates 
and  that  71  percent  of  this  number  came 
from  generally  small,  liberal  arts 
schools.  Further,  of  the  106  board 
chairmen  and  presidents  of  the  Nation  s 
66  $1  billion  corporations  in  1952,  66 — 
or  almost  two-thirds — were  graduates  of 
small  colleges. 

Understandably,  these  institutions 
have  prepared  a  considerable  number  of 
scholars  in  the  humanities.  Another 
Wesleyan  report  showed  that  of  the  10 
schools  which  on  the  basis  of  enrollment 
produced  the  highest  proportion  of 
scholars,  4  were  small  colleges. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
also  felt  the  influence  of  smaller  schools. 
According  to  the  biographies  listed  in  the 
current  Congressional  Directory  and  to 
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data  published  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
ton.  16  Senators  and  53  Congressmen 
graduated  from  or  attended  small,  in- 
dependent, liberal  arts  colleges. 

The  obvious  question,  then,  is  why 
have  small  colleges  made  such  a  large 
contribution,  relative  to  their  enroll- 
ment, to  the  Nation's  leadership  in  so 
many  fields?  The  answer,  I  believe,  is 
almost  as  obvious:  small,  independent, 
liberal  arts  colleges  have  fully  prepared 
their  students  to  live  in.  to  work  in.  and 
to  contribute  to  our  ever-changing,  ever- 
challenging  world. 

They  have  prepared  their  graduates  so 
well  for  the  very  reason  that  they  are 
small,  and  independent,  and  dedicated  to 
the  liberal  arts. 

They  are  the  grassroots  guardians  of 
the  liberal  arts  in  the  United  States. 
And  a  liberal  arts  background,  I  suggest. 
may  be  recommended  for  all  young  peo- 
ple determined  to  play  constructive  and 
meaningful  roles  in  society. 

No  less  a  renowned  figure  in  America 
today  than  Astronaut  John  H.  Glenn.  Jr.. 
has  attested  to  the  value  of  a  liberal  arts 
education  in  this  era  of  remarkable  prog- 
ress. Colonel  Glenn,  who  attended 
Muskingum  College,  a  small,  church- 
related,  liberal  arts  school  in  his  home- 
town of  New  Concord,  Ohio,  had  this  to 
say  earlier  this  year  before  the  Senate 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  Com- 
mittee: 

My  best  advice  to  f those]  starting  out  in 
this  field  •  •  •  is  to  get  the  finest  basic, 
good,  general  education  they  can. 

Nonetheless,  some  college  and  univer- 
sity officials  have  complained  that  the 
value  of  liberal  arts  is  being  increas- 
ingly weighed  in  utilitarian  and  income- 
producing  terms,  rather  than  in  terms  of 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake. 

I.  for  one,  am  not  so  disheartened. 
Indeed,  it  is  assuring  that  there  should 
be  a  national  recognition  that  a  liberal 
arts  education — the  "basic,  good,  gen- 
eral education  "  endorsed  by  Colonel 
Glenn — is  a  valuable  preparation  for  even 
the  most  specialized  of  careers. 

In  addition,  however,  to  their  devo- 
tion to  the  liberal  arts,  small  colleges  of- 
fer precious  benefits  which  they — as 
small,  independent  institutions — are  es- 
pecially suited  to  uphold.  These  bene- 
fits are  the  reasons  why  small  colleges 
have  successfully  helped  to  prepare  so 
many  of  their  graduates  for  leadership. 

The  greatest  benefit  which  the  small, 
private  college  offers  its  students  is  good 
teachers  and  good  teaching. 

In  an  1871  address  in  New  York  City 
before  his  fellow  alumni  of  Williams  Col- 
lege, then  Congressman  James  A.  Gar- 
field paid  tribute  to  Mark  Hopkins,  his 
teacher  and  longtime  president  of  that 
Massachusetts  college,  in  these  words: 

Give  me  a  log  hut,  with  only  a  simple 
bench.  Mirk  Hopkins  on  one  end  and  I  on 
the  other,  and  you  may  have  all  the  build- 
ings, apparatus,  and  libraries  without  him. 

It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  in 
a  small  college,  good  classroom  teaching 
is  the  lasis  for  faculty  advancement. 
More  courses  for  students  in  the  begin- 
ning years  are  taught  by  senior  faculty 
memben  than  in  the  large  universities. 

It  is  rot  necessarily  a  lower  student- 
Instructor  ratio  that  distinguishes  small- 


college  teaching.  It  is  the  quahty  of  the 
instruction  and  the  accessibility  of  the 
instructor.  I  am  certain  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  share  with  me  the  ex- 
perience of  having  attended  a  small  col- 
lege will  recall  not  one,  but  several, 
instructors  who  stand  out  as  truly  great 
teachers. 

Another  advantage  that  contributes 
to  the  small  school's  greater  attention 
to  the  individual  student  is  what  I  have 
heard  referred  to  as  "a  sen.'^e  of  commu- 
nity." In  a  small  college,  the  typical 
student  may  more  readily  identify  him- 
self with  his  school  and  his  fellow  stu- 
dents. Such  a  sense  of  belonging — of 
community — bolsters  his  confidence  and 
increases  his  incentive  to  achieve. 

Moreover,  the  size  of  the  small  college 
affords  its  students  greater  opportunities 
for  meaningful  participation  and  for 
actual  leadership  experience  in  student 
curricular  and  extracurricular  pursuits. 

The  truly  outstanding  young  person 
will  likeb'  fulfill  his  potential  re gardle,  s 
of  circumstances.  But  the  small  college 
encourages  and  enables  any  promising 
student  to  sharpen  his  talents  as  keenly 
as  his  willingness  to  work  and  to  par- 
ticipate will  permit.  As  wealthy  as 
America  may  be.  we  cannot  afford  to 
rely  upon  native  brilliance  to  supply  us 
completely  with  the  talent  that  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  future  growth  of  the 
Nation. 

A  third  valuable  feature  of  the  small, 
independent  colleges  is  the  freedom  to 
pioneer  and  experiment  in  educational 
methods.  They  may  reasonably  olaze 
trails  into  areas  where  other  institutions 
might  not  choose  to  venture  for  fear  of 
jeopardizing  their  reputations  or  incur- 
ring criticism  for  squandering  their  re- 
sources. The  small,  private  school  has 
the  independence,  the  flexibility,  and 
the  administrative  simplicity  to  make 
its  pioneering  feasible. 

Surely  American  education  is  richer 
for  the  successful  experiments  of  Anti- 
och  College.  Ohio,  and  Berea  College. 
Kentucky,  in  work-study  curriculumis ; 
and  of  Reed  College.  Oregon,  in  student 
freedom  from  typical  undergraduate 
regulations,  to  name  but  a  few  of  many 
examples.  No  frontier  can  be  settled 
wrthout  pioneers.  On  the  educational 
frontier,  the  small  colleges  are  among 
the  vanguard. 

The  fourth  advantage  of  the  small  in- 
stitution is  less  obvious,  but  nonetheless 
real:  the  ability  clearly  to  define  a  per- 
sonality of  its  own.  giving  coherence  and 
strength  to  the  dedication  and  commit- 
ment of  its  students,  faculty,  and  ad- 
ministration to  its  established  ideals. 
We  know  that  community  of  effort, 
channeled  in  a  common  direction,  de- 
velops more  forceful  motivation  for 
learning. 

The  final  advantage  I  should  like  to 
mention  is  one  that  is  very  dear  to  me; 
the  strong  religious  basis  of  many  small, 
privately  supported  colleges.  Dr.  Wil- 
son M.  Compton,  former  president  of 
the  Council  for  Financial  Aid  to  Educa- 
tion, put  it  this  way : 

The  small  college  has  the  means  of  doing 
two  things  which  are  very  precious.  First. 
It  can  treat  the  student  as  an  Individual; 
and  second,  more  than  any  other  part  of  the 


system  of  higher  education,  it  can  maintain 
the  religious  and  spiritual  element  In  life. 

Our  many  smaller  colleges  today  are 
carrying  on  a  part  of  the  American 
dream;  the  comprehensive  education — 
education  that  undertakes  the  spiritual 
growth  of  otir  youth. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  real  bene- 
fits whicli  the  small,  independent,  lib- 
eral arts  college  offers  the  young  peo- 
ple of  America:  devotion  to  the  hberal 
arts,  dedicated  teaching,  sense  of  com- 
munity, pioneering  spirit,  coherent  per- 
sonality, and  rehgious  inspiration.  They 
are  the  reasons  why  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced tiiat  there  is  nothing  to  match 
the  impact  and  the  infiuence  which  the 
truly  great  small  college  exerts  on  its 
students. 

James  Bryant  Conant  once  reported 
to  the  Harvard  board  of  overseers  that 
"our  purpose  is  to  cultivate  in  the  larg- 
est possible  number  of  our  future  citi- 
zens an  appreciation  of  both  the  respon- 
sibilities and  the  benefits  which  come  to 
them  because  they  are  Americans  and 
are  free." 

Mr.  President,  our  small,  independent, 
liberal  arts  colleges  are  fulfilling  that 
purpose.  These  institutions,  which  have 
done  and  are  doing  so  much  to  increase 
our  national  reservoir  of  leaders  and 
dedicated  citizens,  should  neither  be 
overlooked  nor  neglected.  They  are 
sorely  needed  and  should  therefore  be 
recognized,  encouraged,  and  supported. 

I  am  confident  that  throtigh  the  en- 
lightened concern  and  vigorous  efforts 
of  our  Nation's  leaders,  the  small  col- 
leges of  the  Nation  will  continue  to  equip 
our  young  people  with  the  "basic,  good, 
general  education"  they  will  need  to 
carry  on  and  further  America's  leader- 
ship in  tomorrow's  world. 


NOMINATION  OF  JUDGE  THURGOOD 
MARSHALL 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  report, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the 
nomination  be  confirmed,  the  nomina- 
tion of  Thurgood  Marshall,  of  New  York, 
to  be  a  U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  second 
district. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  received  and  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  for  his  diligence,  persever- 
ance, patience,  and  effectiveness  in 
bring:  ng  this  nomination  to  the  Senate 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I 
know  of  the  Senator's  great  concern  and 
his  tireless  efforts.  We  are  indeed  for- 
tunate that  he  has  persevered  and  that. 
in  a  f-ense,  he  has  triumphed. 

As  I  indicated  a  little  more  than  a 
week  aero,  every  effort  will  be  made  on 
the  rr.ajority  side — and  I  know  we  shall 
have  ;he  cooperation  of  the  minority,  as 
well — to  have  the  nomination  confirmed, 
so  that  Mr.  Marshall — an  experienced, 
able,  and  honored  lawyer — may  take  the 
post  of  judge  of  the  U.S.  circuit  court  of 
appeals. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan a  id  his  colleagues. 
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Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  most 
grateful  for  the  kind  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  majority  whip. 

In  the  minds  of  those  of  us  who  feel 
so  strMigly  the  necessity  that  the  Senate 
act  on  this  nomination,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  essential  to  the  favorable  action 
obtained,  and  perhaps  most  influential 
of  all,  was  the  support  given  to  the  nomi- 
nation by  the  majority  leader,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  and 
by  the  majority  whip,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]. 

The  reporting  of  the  nomination  was 
in  no  sense  a  personal  triumph.  The 
place  of  Thurgood  Marshall  is  firmly 
established  in  American  jurisprudence. 
The  efforts  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  were 
to  enable  the  Senate  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  act  on  the  nomination. 

Now  the  nomination  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate. I  am  sure  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  wisely  and  coura- 
geously submitted  the  nomination,  will 
look  forward  with  all  of  us  to  the  day, 
not  far  distant,  when  we  may  Anally  be 
able  to  confirm  the  nomination  of  this 
very  distinguished  American  and  very 
able  judge. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  HART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING,  I  wish  to  join  in 
the  commendation  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee for  tlie  reporting  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Judge  Thurgood  Marshall.  Judge 
Marshall  is  an  outstanding  American 
who  certainly  has  most  magnificently 
advanced  the  cause  of  America  and  of 
freedom.  I  know  he  will  make  an  excel- 
lent judge.  I  am  happy  to  join  in  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  majority 
whip  [Mr.  Humphrey],  and  the  remark.s 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Hart],  in  applauding  this 
action. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  great  day  for 
America  and  for  democracy.  It  is  an- 
other demonstration  of  the  fact  that  in 
America  we  must  rise  above  any  consid- 
erations of  race,  creed,  color,  or  any 
other  prejudices,  and  that  all  Americans 
should  be  treated  and  have  their  deserts 
on  the  basis  of  their  character  and  abil- 
ities, and  on  no  other  basis. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  PresidciU.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  has  stated  eloquently 
and  accurately  the  considerations  in- 
volved m  this  case. 

I  think  it  appropriate  to  refer  briefly 
at  this  time  to  a  statement  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion's Standing  Committee  on  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciaiy.  As  we  know,  it  has  been 
the  practice  to  have  nominations  evalu- 
ated by  this  committee. 

In  the  case  of  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Thurgood  Marshall .  the  chairman  of 
that  committee,  Bernard  G.  Segal,  of 
Philadelphia,  reported  that  this  commit- 
tee of  the  American  Bar  Association 
interviewed  in  person  or  by  telephone 
more  than  50  judges  and  lawyers,  ap- 
proximately half  of  that  number  in  the 
second  circuit,  to  which  court  Judge 
Marshall  has  been  nominated,  and  the 
remainder  from  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. They  interviewed  in  person  or  by 
telephone  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  judges  of  the  U.S. 
courts  of  appeals  of  five  difTercnt  cir- 


ctiits,  judges  of  U.S.  district  courts,  two 
former  Attorneys  General  of  the  United 
States,  and  two  former  Deputy  Attor- 
neys General  of  the  United  States,  and, 
a.'5  Mr.  Segal  went  on  to  tell  us,  a  fair 
cross  section  of  practicing  members  of 
the  bar.  Included  among  these  were  key 
advisers  on  judicial  selection  to  the  last 
four  Presidents  of  the  United  States;  the 
chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Federal  Judiciary  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  Mr.  Segal:  and  Cloyd  La- 
Porte,  of  New  York,  representing  the 
s<'Cond  circuit  on  the  committee.  Each 
met  separately  with  Judge  Marshall  and 
questioned  him  at  length. 

Mr.  Segal  reported: 

Our  committee's  Investigation  developed 
that  Mr  Marshall  Is  a  law>'er  of  highest 
cliaracter  and  Integrity,  and  of  undoubted 
loyalty  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
Spates  and  adherence  to  the  principle  of  or- 
dered liberty  under  the  rule  of  law.  Justices 
o!  the  Supreme  Court  and  Judges  of  other 
Federal  courts  In  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try before  whom  Thurgood  Marshall  ap- 
p«?ared,  attested  to  his  legal  competence,  and 
lawyers  associatpd  with  or  opposed  to  him  in 
litigated  matters,  confirmed  the  excellence  of 
his  professional  worfe.  I  personally  read 
b.-lefs  prepared  by  Mr.  Marshall,  and  I  con- 
sidered them  to  be  of  high  caliber.  We 
fciund  every  evidence  that  he  has  a  keen 
appreciation  cf  the  canons  of  ethics  of  the 
A.merlcan  Bar  .Aj-sociatlon  and  that  he  has 
complied  with  them  In  every  resp)ect,  and  we 
recer-ed  no  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Our 
committee,  consisting  of  one  member  from 
e;ich  of  the  11  circuits  into  which  the  Federal 
j\idiciai  system  is  divided,  had  no  hesitancy 
whatever  In  unanimously  concluding  that 
^::r.  Marshall  was  well  qualified  for  this 
a;"potntm''nt. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  expression 
from  that  committee  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  itself  is  of  very  great  sig- 
nificance in  connection  with  this  im- 
portant nomination.     " 


MATANUSKA  VALLEY,  1962 

Mr,  GRUENING  Mr.  President,  on 
September  1.  the  Anchorage  Daily  Times 
discussed  the  benefits  which  have  come 
to  Alaska  as  a  result  of  a  farsighted 
program  initiated  27  years  ago  by  Presi- 
dent Franklin   Delano  Rocsevelt. 

The  program,  pos-sioly  the  best  known 
and  most  successful  faiming  venture  in 
our  Nation's  hLstory  is  the  colonization 
project  which  brought  1,000  people  to 
Alaska's  Matanuska  Valley  and  today 
provides  the  backbone  of  the  State's 
agriculture  economy. 

Preoident  Roosevelt  evLsioned  the 
project  as  including  three  opportunities: 
First,  to  take  Americans  from  stricken 
a,5ricultuial  areas  and  give  them  a  new 
start;  second,  to  stimulate  population 
growth  in  Alaska;  and,  third,  to  demon- 
.^trate  the  agricultural  potentialities  of 
Alaska. 

The  Matanuska  Valley  was  chosen  for 
the  program  after  consultation  with 
Alaskans  as  to  the  site.  Execution  of 
the  program  was  entrusted  to  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Relief  Administration. 

When  the  project  was  yet  in  a  rumor 
.sr.agp.  thousand.s  of  letters  requesting 
details  poured  into  Washington,  D.C., 
from  interested  farmers.  However,  the 
applicants  were  limited  to  200  families, 
and  to  be  chosen  from  only  three  States, 


Michi;ian.  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota. 
The  reason  for  the  restriction  given  at 
the  tune  was  that  the  climates  of  these 
States  would  best  predispose  the  settlers 
to  life  in  Alaska.  This  reasoning  scarce- 
ly justified  the  exclusion  of  other  States. 

Speed  prompted  some  initial  mistakes, 
of  coiu-se,  and  many  who  wrote  to  re- 
quest a  chance  to  i>articipate  were  never 
given  the  opportunity.  But  whatever 
the  initial  errors  of  execution,  including 
the  original  40-acre  land  limitation — 
the  undertaking,  characteristic  of  the 
imaginative  concepts  and  enterprise  of 
the  New  Deal,  was  destined  to  be  a  suc- 
cess and  to  achieve  its  principal  purposes. 
It  publicized  Alaska  in  a  way  that  was 
needed.  It  led  other  Americans  to  look 
again  to  the  northland  as  a  possible 
realm  of  opportunity  and  to  try  their 
fortunes  there.  It  added  an  element  of 
stability  which  a  farm  population  can 
supply.  So  in  1962  it  is  most  fitting  that 
the  Anchorage  Daily  Times  should  pub- 
lish an  editorial  entitled  "They  Tamed 
the  Wilds  To  Make  a  Farmland.  " 

The  editorial  obsen'es  that — 

The  dream  of  M.itanuska  was  no  more 
fantastic  than  many  of  the  contemporary 
dreams  that  see  Anchorage  as  a  city  of 
225.000  of  1980.  the  shores  of  Knlk  Arm 
lighted  by  clvillzntion  like  San  Francisco 
Bay,  the  construction  of  causeways,  Rampart 
hydroelectric  project  and  dozens  of  other 
things. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  aforementioned  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  close 
of  my  remarks.  As  tlie  editorial  points 
out: 

The  Matanuska  VaUey  development  gave 
literal  meaning  to  the  phrase  "land  of  milk 
and  honey"  and  does  "reflect  a  great  project 
that  has  enriched  Alaska  with  strong,  loyal, 
and  fine  people — the  greatest  resource  In  all 
the  world." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Anchorage  Dally  Times.  Sept.  1, 
1962J 

They  Tamed  the  Wilds  To  M.\ke  a  Farmland 

The  Palmer  Fair  over  the  Labor  Day  week- 
end la  an  annual  testimonial  to  many 
things;  that  dreams  can  become  a  reality: 
that  men  in  high  places  can  be  wrong;  that 
Government  subsidies  can  pay  big  dividends; 
that  the  American  system  of  free  enterprise 
is  best,  and  that  Alaska  is  a  land  of  milk  and 
honey. 

The  fair  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  razzle-dazzle 
project  of  the  Roosevelt  New  Deal  in  which 
200  families  were  brought  to  Alaska  from 
drought-stricken  farms  of  Michigan.  Minne- 
sota, and  Wisconsin. 

The  families  were  brought  to  the  beautiful 
Mataxiviska  Valley  under  tutel.ige  cf  New 
Deal  welfare  agencies.  They  were  assigned 
40-acre  tracts  and  subsidized  until  they  got 
into  production. 

Agricultural  development  in  the  valley  had 
been  a  dream   of  Alask.ins  for  many  years. 

TTie  dream  was  no  more  fantastic  than 
many  of  the  contemporary  dreams  that  see 
Anchorage  as  a  city  of  225,000  by  1980,  the 
shores  of  Knik  Arm  lighted  by  civilization 
like  San  Francisco  Bay,  the  construction  of 
causeways,  Rampart  hydroelectric  project 
and  dozens  of  other  things. 

When  the  colony  was  first  started  it  was 
heralded  as  a  fiasco.  People  In  some  areas 
of  the  Nation  pitied  the  colonists  In  the  be- 
lief they  had  been  condemned  to  Siberia. 
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npous  U.S.  Senator  condemned  the 
administration    for    sending    the 
;o  a  place  where  it  was  so  cold  that 
?  radishes  would  not  grow. 

the  hullabaloo  around  them,  the 
built    their    enterprises    and    have 

valley  the  backbone  of  the  State's 
•e. 

leral  Government  spent  $4  million 
ionization  project.    Annual  produc- 

the  valley  now  exceeds  that  origi- 
.rnent. 

the  displays  at  the  fair  Is  the  story 
t,  obstacles  and  success  through  the 

lley  is  a  stable,  dynamic  area  of 
because  the  people  who  live  there 
hat  the  economy  be  built  on  the 
.1  pattern  of  free  enterprise  under 
lean  system.  They  refused  to  ad- 
he  "planned  economy"  and  "sub- 
lasls"  that  had  been  promulgated 
from  Washington,  D.C. 
of  becoming  peons  under  a  strange 
le  farmers  saw  to  it  that  they  made 
ey  an  area  of  freemen  operating 
;  economy.  They  refused  to  be 
under  plans  that  would  make  It 
that  their  sons  could  Inherit  their 
,  or  that  the  farmers  could  market 
lucts  if.  as,  and  when  they  chose, 
itanuska  Valley  development  gave 
aning  to  the  phrase  "land  of  milk 
,'."  Dairy  farming  is  a  mainstay  of 
my  there.    Honey  has  actually  been 

nlblt.s  and  the  program  of  events 
xpected  to  attract  18.000  vi.sltors  In 
d  mark  the  success  of  the  valley 
iming  a  wilderness  and  making  it 
e. 

re  than  that,  they  reflect  a  great 
at  h.v  enriched  Alaska  with  strong, 
fine  people — the  greatest  resource 
world. 


RAMPART    CANYON    DAM— AN    ES- 
SEI.TIAL  OF  THE  MOMENT 

Mr.  G  ^UENING.  Mr  President,  sev- 
eral years  ago.  after  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministra  ion  had  refused  a  request  to 
put  into  the  budget  an  item  for  a  study 
of  the  g:eatest  hydroelectric  site  in  the 
Western  World — the  Rampart  Canyon 
Dam — the  Senate,  in  answer  to  my  pleas 
to  the  Public  Works  Committee  and  to 
the  ApprDpriations  Subcommittee,  placed 
in  the  budget  an  item  of  $100,000  for 
the  stud  cs  of  Rampart.  Studies  of  so 
extensive  a  project  would  be  of  several 
kinds.  There  would  be  engineering 
studies  U}  ascertain  the  physical  viability 
and  ad'Lsability  of  such  a  project 
There  would  be  test  borings  of  the  rock 
at  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  Yukon 
River.  There  would  be  economic  reports 
to  disco"er  whether  there  would  be  a 
market  for  the  great  production  that 
would  be  generated  by  a  dam  with  a  total 
capacity  of  nearly  5  miUlon  kilowatts, 
2'^  times  the  capacity  of  Grand  Coulee. 
There  would  be  fish  and  wildhfe  studies 
to  see  what  the  impact  of  the  vlam  would 
be  on  the  animal  resources  of  the  re- 
gion, for  behind  the  dam  a  great  lake, 
400  miles  in  length,  10  percent  larger 
than  Lake  Erie,  would  be  created. 

I  ani  nappy  to  report  that  after  the 
bill  containing  the  Rampart  Dam  item 
was  veto?d  by  President  Eisenhower  and 
the  proji-cts  in  that  bill  came  back  to  the 
Senate  and  the  House  for  further  re- 
vision, and  the  Rampart  Dam  appropria- 
tion was  more  than  cut  in  half,  the  bill 
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was  again  vetoed,  but  in  this  case  the 
veto  was  overridden.  So  a  start  was 
made  on  Rampart. 

Since  that  time  Congress  has  annually 
voted  needed  appropriations,  which  now 
are  nearing  a  million  dollars. 

Economic  studies  have  been  complet- 
ed by  the  extremely  knowledgeable  and 
well-qualified  Development  k  Resources 
Corp.  of  New  York.  This  corporation  is 
headed  by  the  skilled  engineers  who 
formcily  headed  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  Their  report  unquahfiedly 
states  that  the  production  of  Rampart 
will  be  six)ken  for  as  soon  as  it  is  gen- 
erated, and  that  actually  more  power 
will  be  needed. 

In  consequence  of  this,  a  total  river 
development  has  been  urged,  and  the 
Public  Works  Committee  has  already 
authorized  a  study  of  another  site  up- 
stream from  Rampart,  the  so-called 
Woodchopper  site. 

This  report  has  been  reprinted  as  a 
Senate  document  and  is  available  to 
those  interested  in  this  great  project. 

An  excellent  editorial  entitled  "Ram- 
part: An  Essential  of  the  Moment."  was 
printed  recently  in  the  Anchorage  Daily 
News,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Ricord  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rampart;  An  Essential  or  the  Moment 

Whoever  the  voters  decide  should  com- 
prise the  next  delegation  to  Congress  from 
Alaska,  these  Members  should  agree  to  toss 
aside  any  political  differences  to  keep  the 
Rampmrt  Dam  project  alive  and  progressing. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  important  pending 
missions  that  will  ever  come  before  the  two 
Senators  and  single  Congressman  represent- 
ing this  State.  Rampart  should  not  bog 
down  in  political  anathema.  It  is  now  un- 
der consideration  by  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

It  should  be  continued  vigorously  toward 
appropriation  and  construction  by  the  next 
congressional  delegations  and  those  succeed- 
ing. Rampart  Dam  will  have  tremendous 
impact  not  only  on  Alaska  but  will  affect 
the  economy  of  the  United  States  as  well. 

That  Rampart  Is  not  Just  another  pork 
barrel  is  apparent  in  the  report  of  the  dis- 
trict engineers  and  the  very  thorough  biudy 
made  by  the  Development  <S;  Resources 
Corp.    of    New    York. 

Rampart  is  a  project  that  will  require  some 
$13  billion  to  build  says  the  report.  It  will 
take  nearly  30  years  to  produce  its  full  ca- 
pacity of  3,735.000  kilowatts  by  1990.  By 
1972  it  can  be  ppiduoing  from  its  first  gen- 
erat-Drs  some  350.000  kilowatts  which  will 
t)e  enough  to  energize  some  of  the  service 
indtistries  that  will  be  needed  during  con- 
struction. 

Three  major  projections  underlie  the  eco- 
nomic feasibility  and  necessity  of  the  Ram- 
part Dam.  These  are:  (1)  The  continuing 
growth  of  the  poj^ulation  ot  the  Nation  which 
by  the  year  2010  will  reach  370  million;  (2) 
the  increase  in  the  manufacturing  rate  of 
the  Jap.inese  and  their  need  for  more  and 
more  raw  and  semiraw  resources;  and  (3) 
the  demand  for  the  development  and  process- 
ing of   Ala.'^ka's  resources   themselves 

Some  of  the  bie-lndustry.  low-cost  power 
needs  which  Rampart  could  supply  would 
include  electric  furnace  pigiron  and  steel, 
ferroalloys,  copper,  magnesium,  and  caustic 
soda,  and  many  others.  The  fast-growing 
Western  States  would  supply  the  major  mar- 
ket for  these  industrial -type  products.  All 
of  these  exist  In  raw  material  form  in  Alaska. 


By  far  the  greatest  potential  for  Bampart 
would  be  manufacture  of  aluminum.  Free 
world  aluminum  requirements  are  bound  to 
grow  and  alre.idy,  according  to  the  study,  an 
interest  is  being  shown  In  Rampart  by  that 
Indus  ry  By  1990,  the  date  for  the' com- 
pletion of  Rampart,  aluminum  producers 
will  require  11  to  26  nuUion  kilowatts  of  ad- 
ditional power  capacity.  Should  only  10  per- 
cent of  this  locate  In  Alaska  as  a  result  of 
Rampirfs  cheap  power  (2  to  4  mills).  It 
would  require  a  million  to  two  and  a  half 
milUori  kilowatts  that  is  now  nonexistent. 

The  Japanese  aspect  is  almost  as  promis- 
ing. The  Japanese  have  become  one  of  the 
world  6  greatest  exporters  of  manufactured 
goods  yet  they  are  one  of  the  poorest  na- 
tions in  raw  materials.  Says  the  Rampart 
report  in  this  respect:  "Japan's  existing  and 
forese;able  deficiencies  in  certain  raw  ma- 
t«ri;;ls  and  in  low-cost  products  of  power- 
intentive  industries  liave  stimulated  world- 
wide effort  by  the  Japanese  to  secvire 
economical,  dependable  foreign  sources  of 
supplljs.  Alaska  is  one  of  the  areas  to  be 
explor^d  by  the  Japanese  from  this  stand- 
point. With  Rampart  it  would  offer  a  stUl 
more  attractive  prospect." 

Rair.part  Is  not  a  long-range,  far-ln-the- 
future  project,  but  an  esse:itial  of  the  mo- 
ment. It  has  long  since  been  proven  that 
where  low-cost  electrical  energy  is  developed 
that  industry  for  that  power  shortly  fol- 
lows. The  axiom  will  hold  good  for  Alaska  as 
It  has  for  other  parts  already  so  tested  Like 
TVA,  Bonneville,  and  Moses  Lake  to  name 
only  a  few,  industry  on  a  national  scale  will 
follow  in  the  wake  of  a  Rampart  Dam. 


A  GREAT  SOCIAL  EVENT 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senate  adjourns  tonight  I  de- 
sire U.>  call  the  attention  of  the  Presiding 
OflBcer  I  Mr.  Burdickj  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  i  Mr  Gruenlng]  to  a  mat- 
ter which  will  be  of  keen  interest  to 
them,  and  to  the  social  columnists  in 
Washington,  DC,  and  throughout  the 
Natioi.  I  regret  that  this  event  may  not 
be  covered  by  .some  ol  the  columnists 
who  \v-nte  so  beautifully  and  brilliantly 
about  the  great  social  events  and  social 
life  of  Washington,  DC.  If  my  col- 
league-s  will  bear  with  me  for  a  moment, 
I  should  like  to  explain  what  I  am  refer- 
ring t"). 

Mr.  President,  I  was  touched  today 
when  I  read  a  press  release  from  the  U.S. 
Depaitment  of  Agriculture  announcing 
thai  Smokey  the  Bear  has  taken  a  bride 
and  sae  is  on  her  way  to  Washington  at 
this  ver>-  moment. 

I  submit  that  this  is  the  social  event 
of  the  year  and  it  ou.'^'ht  to  be  so 
acknowledged  and  recorded 

The  bride  is  an  18-month-old  bear 
named  Goldie  whose  previous  home  has 
been  the  Ghost  Ranch  Museum  at  Abi- 
Quiu,  N.  Mex.  She  is  due  to  arrive  at 
the  VATS  terminal  of  the  National  Air- 
port liere  in  Washington  Saturday  at  1 
p  m.,  and  will  be  whisked  away  imme- 
diately by  police  escort  to  the  waiting 
Smokey  at  the  National  Zoological  Park, 
where  the  bride  formally  will  be  given 
away 

The  wedding  between  the  12-year-old 
firefiehting  Smokey  and  his  young  mate 
is  of  such  importance  that  it  will  be 
attended  by  Edward  P.  Cliff.  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service;  Ralph  Wible,  president 
of  the  Association  of  State  Foresters,  and 
Dr.  Theodore  Reed,  Director  of  the  Na- 
tiona"  Zoological  Park. 
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I  ask  my  colleagues  if  they  can  name 
any  other  social  event  that  has  attracted 
a  more  illustrious  group  of  guests  and 
distinguished  participants?  Certainly  it 
will  be  classed  as  one  of  the  top  social 
zoological  events  in  Washington. 

If  it  were  all  up  to  Smokey,  though,  he 
would  just  as  soon  remain  a  bachelor. 
Marriage  was  the  idea  of  the  State  for- 
estry agencies  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Forest  Service,  who  decid- 
ed there  should  be  an  heir  to  the  Smokey 
name.  Just  in  case  Smokey  might  re- 
sent this  planned  marriage  and  decide  to 
be  antisocial  to  his  bride,  he  and  Goldie 
will  live  in  adjoining  cages  for  a  few 
months — in  other  words,  "getting  to 
know  you" — Senators  may  recall  the 
words  of  that  beautiful  song. 

But  Smokey  should  find  some  consola- 
tion in  the  fact  that  the  marriage  ar- 
rangers did  not  just  choose  his  mate  ar- 
bitrarily. Like  Smokey.  Goldie  is  a  black 
bear,  cinnamon  phase,  although  she 
looks  like  a  blonde.  And  also  like 
Smokey,  she  is  an  orphan.  She  was 
found  by  a  timber  operator  in  the  Cibola 
National  Forest  in  New  Mexico.  Sena- 
tors will  recall  that  Smokey  was  or- 
phaned by  a  forest  fire  in  the  Lincoln 
National  Forest  in  1950. 

Goldie  is  being  flown  to  Washington  in 
a  New  Mexico  land  office  plane  and  will 
receive  special  care  during  the  flight  by 
New  Mexico  State  Forester  Ray  Bell. 
The  plane  will  make  a  stop  in  Oklahoma 
City,  and  Goldie  and  party  will  spend 
tonight  in  Indianapolis.  Mr.  Bell  frank- 
ly admits  that  the  90-pound  Goldie  is  not 
easily  moved,  but  has  predicted  she  will 
walk  off  the  plane  in  Washington. 

Upon  Goldie's  arrival  at  the  zoo,  Mr 
Bell  and  Harry  Radcliffe,  who  represents 
the  Ghost  Ranch  Museum,  will  give  tho 
bear — or  should  I  say  will  give  the  bride 
away— to  Dr.  Leonard  Carmichael,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
since  his  organization  will  care  for  the 
young  bride. 

Goldie's  approaching  departure  from 
New  Mexico  was  announced  2  or  3  weeks 
ago,  and  since  then  thousands  of  young- 
sters have  visited  Ghost  Ranch  to  bid 
their  farewells  to  her.  As  I  recall,  it  was 
12  years  ago  when  the  schoolchildren  of 
New  Mexico  gave  Smokey  to  all  of  the 
schoolchildren  of  America  as  a  living  re- 
minder of  the  dangers  of  forest  fire. 

We  must  remember  that  Smokey  is 
now  also  a  television  star.  He  is  not 
only  a  great  symbol  in  America  for  pro- 
tection from  forest  fires,  but  he  is  one 
of  the  most  beloved,  admired,  and  re- 
spected television  stars  of  our  time. 

America  should  be  proud  of  Smokey, 
for  he  has  done  his  job  well.  Foresters 
estimate  he  saves  about  one-half  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  in  timber  not  burned. 
I  am  sure  everyone — with  the  possible 
exception  of  Smokey — shares  my  delight 
in  the  marriage  of  Smokey  and  Goldie 
and  my  hope  that  they  will,  indeed,  have 
a  long,  happy,  and  successful  marriage. 
And  I  might  add  one  additional  hope, 
that  they  have  an  heir  so  future  gener- 
ations may  see  and  enjoy  other  Smokeys 
who  will  make  an  equal  contribution  to 
the  prevention  of  the  needless  destruc- 
tion of  our  Nation's  forests. 


Mr.  President,  Smokey  is  a  great  con- 
servationist. Now  Smokey,  like  other 
members  of  the  male  species,  will  find 
out  who  is  "boss." 


BERYLLIUM  RUSH  ON  IN  ALASKA 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  cer- 
tain cities,  like  certain  brave  men  or 
beautiful  women,  continue  to  be  dis- 
covered. 

Nome,  Alaska,  is  such  a  city.  Cata- 
pulted into  worldwide  prominence  when 
gold  was  found  nearby.  Nome  for  a  time 
was  the  goal  of  the  turn-of-the-century 
Argonauts.  In  1898  and  1899  prospec- 
tors found  gold  in  the  sands  along  the 
shore  and,  according  to  history,  15  miles 
of  the  beach  were  covered  with  tents  and 
with  men  intent  on  separating  the 
heavier  gold  from  the  sand  and  gravel. 

Men  fought  and  died  for  gold.  Claim 
jumpers  followed  the  prospectors  north 
to  Nome  and  novelist  Rex  Beach  incor- 
porated that  story  in  his  famous  book 
"The  Spoilers." 

From  the  Seward  Peninsula  upon 
which  Nome  is  located  new  wealth 
poured  into  the  Nation.  In  the  7-year 
period  from  1899  to  1906  $27  million 
worth  of  gold  was  taken  from  that  por- 
tion of  Alaska.  A  former  Member  of  the 
Senate.  Senator  Key  Pittman  of  Ne- 
vada, had  firsthand  familiarity  with 
Alaska  dating  from  the  rush  to  Nome. 

But  gold  mining  techniques  changed 
and  by  1929,  71  percent  of  Alaska's  placer 
gold  was  extracted  by  dredges.  The 
heavy  machinery  for  this  work  was  ex- 
pensive, but  in  1928  the  Fairbanks  Ex- 
ploration Co.  was  established.  A  sub- 
sidiary of  the  U.S.  Smelting,  Refining  & 
Mining  Co.  of  Boston,  the  company  had 
in  1928  assembled  dredges  in  the  Fair- 
banks and  Nome  areas. 

Weather  played  an  important  role  in 
the  development  of  Nome.  That  Bering 
Sea  town  had  always  been  isolated  after 
the  departure  of  the  last  southbound 
boat  in  the  fall,  until  the  arrival  of  the 
first  steamer  after  the  pack-ice  breakup 
in  late  spring,  but  this  climatic  cutoff 
was  corrected  when  airplanes  were  able 
to  fly  in  and  out  of  Nome  in  the  mid- 
twenties. 

Progressing  steadily,  Nome  experi- 
enced a  drastic  setback  in  September  of 
1934  when  fire  destroyed  most  of  the  city. 
But  this  town  less  than  100  miles  below 
the  Arctic  Circle  fought  back.  Nome 
rebuilt. 

The  dredged  gold  bolstered  the  econ- 
omy, but  in  recent  years  that  supply  has 
diminished  and  the  price  fixed  28  years 
ago  makes  it  next  to  impossible  for  gold 
minmg  to  continue.  True,  planes  now 
could  trarLsport  residents  rapidly  to 
other  parts  of  Alaska  or  "outside"  for 
visits,  but  roads  were  sparse  and  none 
connected  Nome  with  the  interior  of  the 
State  or  with  the  Bristol  Bay.  Pacific 
Ocean,  or  southeastern  areas.  Where 
could  a  growth  factor  be  found? 

The  answer  appears  to  have  been  the 
subject  of  a  news  story  appearing  in  the 
September  3,  1962.  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times  entitled  "Beryllium  Rush 
Is  On  in  Alaska  After  United  States 
Finds  New  Deposits." 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  Geo- 
logical  Survey   spokesmen   report   that 


new  deposits  of  berylliiun  ore  in  the  Lost 
River  area  about  70  miles  northwest  of 
Nome  have  started  a  rush  of  p/ospectors 
to  the  49th  State. 

Beryllium  ore,  says  the  Geological 
Survey,  is  not  as  easy  to  detect  as  gold. 
This  seems  to  fall  into  the  pattern  of 
our  increasingly  complex  society. 

But  in  this  space  age  it  seems  appro- 
priate that  a  discovery  of  beryllium  ore 
should  have  been  made  on  the  peninsula 
which  once  gushed  gold. 

Beryllium  is  valuable  as  a  strengthen- 
ing and  hardening  material  when  alloyed 
with  copper  and  nickel.  It  has  potential 
use  in  supersonic  planes,  spacecraft, 
missiles,  and  nuclear  reactors.  Nome 
area  beryllium  likely  will  be  used  in 
space  vessels  which  will  cruise  those  vast 
unchartered  seas  between  Earth  and 
Venus. 

Certain  cities,  Mr.  President,  like  cer- 
tain brave  men  or  beautiful  women  can- 
not hide.    Nome,  Alaska,  is  such  a  city. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  news 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record,  along 
with  tl^e  Department  ol  the  Interior  news 
release  about  the  discovery  of  ber>'lUum 
ore  in  Alaska. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  release  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom   the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  3.   1962] 

Beryllfum  Rush  Is  On  in  Alaska  After 
United  States  F^nds  IJew  Deposits 

Washington,  September  2. — Discovery  of 
new  deposits  of  beryllium  ore  in  Alaslca  has 
started  a  rush  of  prospectors  to  the  49th 
State. 

The  recent  discovery  was  made  during 
geologic  mapping  by  a  field  party  of  the  In- 
terior Department's  Geologic  Survey.  The 
Department  said  the  resultant  movement 
of  prospectors  to  the  site,  In  the  L<jst  River 
area  about  70  miles  northwest  of  Nome,  was 
reminiscent  of  the  gold-rush  days  of  the 
1890's. 

Within  a  few  hours  after  announcement  of 
the  discovery,  planes  were  bringing  in  parties 
of  fortune  seekers.  Many  claims  were  hur- 
riedly staked. 

Beryllium,  a  scarce  metal  worth  about  $70 
a  pound.  Is  valuable  as  a  strengthening  and 
hardening  material  when  alloyed  with  cop- 
per and  nickel  and  has  potential  use  in 
supersonic  planes,  spacecraft,  missiles  and 
nuclear  reactors. 

The  ore  was  discovered  by  a  party  led  by 
C.  L.  Salnsbury,  using  a  portable  detector. 
The  Department  said  the  detector  had  been 
built  by  William  W  Vaughn,  an  electronics 
engineer,  in  the  Survey's  Electronic  Labora- 
tory at  E>enver. 

The  device  shoots  gamma  rays  into  an  ore 
sample.  If  beryllium  Is  present,  neutrons 
arc  emltt-d  ard  are  registered  on  a  countlrg 
device,  giving  the  approximate  percentage  of 
the  metal  in  the  sample. 

As  beryllium  ore  is  not  as  easy  to  detect 
visually  as  gold  or  many  other  ores,  the 
Geological  Survry  displayed  samples  of  the 
beryllium  ore  so  treasure  hunters  would  know 
what  to  seek. 

Mr.  Salnsbury  used  the  detector  to  test 
specimens  brought  to  him.  Brief  "schools" 
of  this  sort  were  held  in  Nome  and  at  the  site 
of  the  discovery. 

The  new  discovery  of  beryllium  Is  4  to  7 
miles  from  a  like  deposit,  now  being  explored 
by  mining  interests,  that  was  found  by  the 
same  G?ologlcal  Surv,-y  team  last  summer. 

In  the  Lost  River  area  on  the  western 
Seward  Peninsula.  In  northwestern  Alaska, 
beryllium  occurs  as  the  mineral  chrysoberyl. 
The  mineral  is  intergrown  with  fluorite  and 
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J  In  veinletB  In  limestone,  usually 
with   dikes  of  Igneous  rock  that 
?  limestone. 

al  zones  of  beryllium  ore  are  as 
several  hundred  feet  long  and  30 
the  Department  said, 
's  investigated  ."o  far  by  the  Geo- 
vey  are  scattered  widely  in  a  6-mile 
dercd  favorable  grovmd  for  pros- 

vey  said  the  association  of  beryl- 
fith  previously  mined  tin  deposits 
c  River  area,  and  the  fact  that  the 
1  was  finely  divided  and  not  easily 
,  suggested  that  more  of  this  type 
m  ore  might  await  discovery  near 
•^  elsewhere  in  the  world. 


Berylliuv  Discovery  by  Geological  Sitrvey 
Leads  td  Rush  of  Prospectoes  to  Nome 
Area  of  Alaska 

Recent  discovery  by  the  Geological  Survey 
of  new  dejiosits  of  beryllium  ore  in  the  Lost 
River  area  in  Alaska,  about  70  miles  north- 
west of  Nome,  has  started  an  Influx  of  pros- 
pectors reminiscent  of  the  gold-rush  days 
of  the  189C's,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
reports. 

The  discovery  was  made  during  geologic 
mapping  by  a  Geological  Survey  field  party 
headed  by  C.  L.  Salnsbury.  Within  a  few 
hours  after  public  announcement  of  the  find, 
plfines  wer;  spiraling  down  to  land  parties 
of  fortune  seekers.  Many  claims  were  hur- 
riedly staked  out. 

Beryllium,  a  scarce  metal  worth  approxi- 
mately $70  a  pound,  is  valuable  as  a  strength- 
ening and  hardening  material  when  alloyed 
with  copper  and  nickel  and  also  has  con- 
siderable potential  for  use  in  supersonic 
planes,  spacecraft,  missiles,  and  nuclear  re- 
actors. 

Discoveries  that  led  to  the  sudden  Influx 
of  berylliuii  seekers  to  the  Lost  River  area 
on  the  western  Seward  Peninsula  of  Alaska 
were  made  possible  with  a  special  portable 
detector  bv;ilt  by  Electronics  Engineer  Wil- 
liam W.  Veughn  in  the  Surveys  Electronic 
Labcwatory  at  Denver,  Colo.  The  detector 
shoots  gair  ma  rays  into  ore  samples.  If 
beryllium  Is  present,  neutrons  are  emitted 
and  are  reg  stered  on  a  counting  device,  thus 
giving  the  same  approximate  percentage  of 
the  metal  1 1  samples  being  studied. 

Because  visual  detection  of  the  berylliuni 
ore  Is  not  a.>  easy  as  with  gold  or  many  other 
ores,  the  Geological  Survey  party  displayed 
samples  of  the  ore  so  the  treasure  hunters 
would  knov/  what  to  look  for.  As  an  addi- 
tional service  to  the  prospectors,  Salnsbury 
used  the  detector  to  test  .specimens  broueht 
to  him  and  confirm  whether  they  contained 
beryllium.  Brief  -schools"  of  this  sort  were 
held  both  in  Nome  and  at  the  scene  of  the 
discovery. 

The  rush  also  was  characterized  by  com- 
edies of  en  or.  One  group  of  early  arrivals 
saw  another  group  on  a  distant  hill,  but 
assumed  they  were  geologists  on  a  routine 
study  of  thi!  general  area.  Thus,  they  made 
a  leisurely  tour  of  inspection  before  sUrtlng 
to  stake  claims.  Actually,  however,  the 
other  party  consisted  of  rival  claim  seekers 
who  were  busily  plotting  out  one  of  the  more 
desirable  mineralized  zones. 

The  newest  discoveries  of  beryllium  by  the 
Geological  .Survey  are  4  to  7  mile.s  from  a 
similar  deposit,  now  being  explored  by  min- 
ing Interests,  that  was  found  by  the  same 
Geological  f.urvey  team  last  summer. 

In  the  Lost  River  area  the  beryllium  occurs 
as  the  mineral  chrysoberyl  intergrown  with 
fluorite  and  tourmaline  In  velnlets  in  the 
limestone,  iisually  associated  with  dikes  of 
igneous  rock  that  Intrude  the  limestone 
Individual  :!ones  of  beryllium  ore  are  as 
much  as  se,-eral  hundred  feet  long  and  30 
feet  wide. 

Ore  zones  investigated  thus  far  by  the  Geo- 
logical Surv(  y  are  scattered  widely  in  an  area 


over  6  miles  long,  all  considered  favorable 
ground  for  prospecting. 

The  Geological  Survey  said  that  the  asso- 
ciation of  beryllium  ore  with  previovisly 
mined  tin  depoeitfi  in  the  Lost  River  area, 
plus  the  fact  that  the  chrysoberyl  is  finely 
divided  ana  is  not  easily  recognized,  suggests 
that  more  of  this  type  of  beryllium  ere  may 
await  discovery  near  tin  deposits  elsewhere 
In  the  world. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
MONDAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business,  I  move,  m 
accordance  with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  10  a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  f^at 
6  o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  pursuant  to  the  previous 
order,  until  Monday,  September  10,  1962. 
at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Septemher  10.  1(«)2 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Theodosios  L.  Sideris, 
bishop  of  Ancona.  Greek  Orthodox 
Archdiocese  of  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica, sixth  archdiocesan  district.  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  God,  from  whom  all  bless- 
ings flow,  we  reverently  bow  our  heads 
in  prayer  before  Thy  magnificence, 
thanking  Thee  for  Thy  many  and 
bountiful  gifts.  We  pray  for  our  beloved 
President  of  these  United  States,  for  the 
Members  of  this  rcspeftcd  Congress,  and 
for  all  principals  and  authorities,  that 
they  may  be  enabled  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  their  respective  office  with  hon- 
esty and  ability. 

We  further  pray  for  our  brethren,  our 
fellow  citizens  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  for  all  mankind  throughout 
the  world,  that  we  may  be  blessed  in  the 
knowledge,  sanctified  in  the  observance 
of  Thy  most  holy  law.  and  that  we  may 
abide  in  union  and  peace,  guided  always 
by  Tliy  divine  providence. 

In  these  difficult  and  strenuous  times 
in  which  we  live,  we  realize  even  more 
the  importance  of  Thy  strength  and  wis- 
dom to  offset  the  human  weakness  and 
hiiaitatior.s  we  experience  from  lime  to 
time. 

Heavenly  Father,  we  beseech  Tliee  to 
strengthen  our  leaders  and  people,  that 
we  might  become  the  living  example  for 
all  nation.';  in  the  universal  struggle  for 
peace  and  concord. 

May  the  Lord  bless  us  and  keep  us, 
make  His  face  to  shine  upon  us  and  give 
us  everlasting  peace.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  September  6.  1962.  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,   announced 
that    the   Senate   had    passed   without 


amendment  bills  and  a  Joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles; 

HM.  4635.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hattie 
and  Joseph  Patrick,  Sr..  and  for  the  legal 
guardlfn  of  Betty  Ann  Smith  and  the  legal 
guardlf.n  of  Stanley  Smith,  and  for  the  legal 
guardlE.n  of  James  E.  Harris,  Jr.; 

H.R.  6021.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Don 
Walsh  and  Lt.  Lawrence  A.  Shumaker; 

HJl.  10242.  An  act  to  amend  Private  Law 
86-339; 

H.R.  10383.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  to  give  Puerto  Rico 
the  same  treatment  as  a  State  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Directors: 

H.R.  12024.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  U- 
brande  P.  Caltagtrone;  tind 

H.J.  Res.  627.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  duration  of  copyright  protection  in  cer- 
tain ca.ies.  1 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HR.  S038.  An  act  to  amend  section  491  of 
title  18,  t;nited  States  Code,  prohibiting  cer- 
tain acts  Involving  the  u.se  of  tokens,  slugs, 
disks,  diivices.  papers,  cr  other  things  which 
are  similar  in  size  and  shape  to  the  lawful 
coins  or  other  currency  of  the  United  States; 

H.R.  B355.  An  act  to  authorize  executive 
agencies  to  grant  easements  in,  o\er.  e  r  upon 
real  property  of  the  United  States  under  the 
control  of  such  agencies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.R  11217.  An  act  to  amend  section  6112 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

Hil.  19.  An  act  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  voluntary  pension  plans  by  self- 
employel  Individuals. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  nsists  upon  its  amendment  to  the 
foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conftrence 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreein,u  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Byrd  of  'Virginia,  Mr.  Kerr.  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Smathers.  Mr. 
WiLi-r^Ms  of  Delaware.  Mr,  Carlson  and 
Mr.  Be:;nett  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  10650.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit  for 
Investment  In  certain  depreciable  property, 
to  eliminate  certain  defects  and  inequities, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  it.s  amendments  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr  Byfd  of 'VirginiaMr,  Kerr.  Mr  Long 
of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Smathers.  Mr.  Wn.- 
LL^Ms  ol  Delaware,  Mr.  C.*.klson,  and  Mr. 
Bennett  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  nies.sape  also  announced  thai  the 
Senate  Jad  pas.'^ed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R  12870  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  militiiry  construction  for  the  Department 
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Of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1963,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Stinnis,  Mr.  Chavez,  Mr.  Monromey, 
Mr.  Saltonstall,  and  Mr.  Kuchel  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S  2773.  An  act  to  amend  section  503  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  to  provide  substan- 
tive Federal  law  relating  to  the  validity  of 
conveyances  which  affect  title  to  or  interests 
in  civil  aircraft  of  the  United  States  and 
related  equipment; 

S.3154.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  86- 
184.  an  act  to  provide  for  the  striking  of 
medals  In  commemoration  of  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  admission  of  West  Virginia 
Into  the  Union  as  a  State; 

S.  3451.  An  act  to  provide  relief  for  resi- 
dential occupants  of  unpatented  mining 
claims  upon  which  valuable  Improvements 
have  been  placed,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S  3646  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  relative  to 
merger  of  domestic  telegraph  carriers; 

S.J.  Res.  214.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
designate  the  period  from  November  26. 
1962.  through  December  2.  1962,  as  National 
Cultural  Canter  Week,  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  53.  Concurrent  resolution  fa- 
voring air  travel  by  legislative  and  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees  on  U.S. -flag  air 
carriers. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution  'S.  Con.  Res.  86 >  entitled 
"Concurrent  resolution  favoring  the  sus- 
pension of  deportation  of  certain  aliens" 
with  an  amendment  as  follows:  Page  2, 
after  line  3,  insert: 

Page  5.  after  line  4,  Insert: 

"Sec.  5.  The  Congress  approves  the  grant- 
ing of  the  status  of  permanent  residence  In 
the  case  of  the  alien  hereinafter  nam.ed.  In 
which  case  the  Attorney  General  has  deter- 
mined that  such  alien  is  qu.-illfied  under  the 
provisions  of  section  4  of  the  Displaced  Per- 
sons Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (62  Stat.  1011; 
64  Stat,  219;   50  App    USC    1953 1: 

"A-7116387.  Rock,  Felga  Altmann," 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Hou£e  to  the  bill  (S.  167) 
entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  compel  the  production  of 
documentary  evidence  required  in  civil 
investigations  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  antitrust  laws,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

MAKING  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  FOR 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1963  AND  FOR 
OTHER  PURPOSES 

Mr.  SIKES,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
ers  table  the  bill  (H.R.  12870)  making 
appropriations  for  military  construction 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal 
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year  1963  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida. The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ai>- 
points  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Sheppard.  Sike.s,  Cannon,  Jonas,  and 
Taber. 


AMENDING  INTERNAL   REVENUE 
CODE  OF   1954 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  10650*  to  amend  the 
Laternal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
a  credit  for  investment  in  certain  depre- 
ciable property,  to  eliminate  certain  de- 
flects and  inequities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  requested  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  can  the  gentleman 
give  us  any  information  as  to  when  he 
v^ould  expect  to  go  to  conference,  either 
this  week  or  next  week? 

Mr.  MILLS.  In  all  probability,  it 
would  be  next  week;  I  cannot  be  certain, 
but  not  before  Friday  of  this  week. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw  my   reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

The  Chair  hjitrs  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Mills, 
King  of  California.  Bocns,  Keogh, 
Mason,  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  and  Baker. 


VOLUNTARY     PENSION     PLANS     BY 
SELF-EMPLOYED  INDIVIDUALS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  the  bill  iH  R.  10)  to  encourage 
the  establishment  of  voluntary  pension 
plans  by  self-employed  individuals,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
':he  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
wonder  if  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee could  advise  us  whether  the  confer- 
ence on  this  bill  will  be  under  the  same 
schedule  he  recently  suggested? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  would  be.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  us  to  get  to  conference 
before  Friday  of  this  week  on  either  of 
these  two  bills. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Mills, 
King  of  California,  Boggs.  Keogh.  Mason, 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  and  Baker. 


NATIONAL    SAFETY    COUNCIL    50TH 
ANNIVERSARY  YEAR 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution  (S. 
J.  Res.  222)  providing  for  the  designa- 
tion of  the  period  October  1962  through 
October  1963  as  "National  Safety  Coun- 
cil 50th  Anniversary  Year." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Whereas  October  1962  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  observance  of  the 
founding  of  the  National  Safety  Council; 
and 

Whereas  the  council  has  striven  faithfully 
during  this  half  century  to  develop  and  Im- 
plement sound,  effective  programs  directed 
toward  the  prevention  of  accidents  of  all 
kinds;  and 

Whereas  the  prevention  of  accidents  Is  of 
the  greatest  Importance  to  the  success  of  our 
economy  and  the  well-being  of  our  Nation; 
and 

Whereas  the  records  have  shown  a  notable 
and  steady  decline  In  the  rates  of  accidental 
death  and  injury  as  a  result  of  national  pro- 
grams of  the  organized  safety  movment;  and 

Whereas  this  decline  in  accident  rates  dem- 
onstrates the  value  of  nationwide  safety  ac- 
tivities as  carried  on  under  the  leadership  of 
the  National  Safety  Council;   and 

Whereas  the  Congress  enacted  a  Federal 
charter  for  the  National  Safety  Council:  and 

Whereas  the  National  Safety  Council,  as  a 
guardian  of  the  public  Interest,  has  proved 
its  dedication  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  Nation's  citizens,  as  set  forth  in  Its  Fed- 
eral charter:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rep'csentatwes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to  Is- 
sue a  proclamation  designating  the  period 
October  1962  through  October  1963  as  "Na- 
tional Safety  Council  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
Year,"  and  calling  upon  the  governments  of 
the  States  and  communities  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  Join  In  observance  of 
this  significant  occasion  and  t«  Increase  their 
efforts  to  redtice  the  number  of  accidents  In 
homes,  in  Industry,  In  public  places,  and  on 
our  streets  and  highways. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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STANDBY  AUTHORITY  TO  CALL  UP 
MILITARY  RESERVISTS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  advise  the  House  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson],  will  today 
introduce  a  resolution  implementing  the 
President's  request  for  standby  authority 
to  call  up  military  reservists  for  1  year. 


I  am  su  -e  the  American  people  will 
support  th(;  President's  decision  in  this 
instance  in  overwhelming  numbers. 
This  action  reaffirms  the  ;x)licy  of  the 
Governmert  of  the  United  States  that, 
in  this  dangerous  age  in  which  we  live. 
we  shall  at  all  times  operate  from  a 
position  of  strength  and  preparedness. 
We  shall  be  ready  for  any  and  every 
emergency  around  the  clock  and  through 
the  calendar. 

To  this  same  end.  this  Congress  in  the 
last  18  mo;iths  has  provided  additional 
funds  totaling  some  $9  billion  to  improve 
both  our  nuclear  and  our  conventional 
capabilities 

To  this  same  end  also.  I  am  sure  the 
Congress  w  11  expedite  action  on  the  res- 
olution to  be  introduced  today  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  to  implement 
the  President's  request. 


CRIJIES  AND  OFFENSES 

Mr.  FOIiRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  cesk  the  bill  (H.R.  8038)  to 
amend  section  491  of  title  18,  United 
States  Codf .  prohibiting  certain  acts  in- 
volving the  use  of  tokens,  slugs,  disks. 
devices,  paoers.  or  other  thing.s  which 
are  similar  in  size  and  shape  to  the  law- 
ful coins  or  other  currency  of  the  Unit^ed 
States,  with  Senate  amendments  thereto. 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  fellows; 

Page  1.  s'Tlke  out  all  after  line  2  over 
to  and  incladlng  line  13  on  page  2  and 
Insert  "That  that  portion  of  section  491  of 
title  18,  Uni;ed  States  Code,  which  precedes 
subsection  (c)  thereof  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows; 

"  "5  491.  Tok'jns  or  paper  used  as  money 

"'(a)  Wh(«ver,  being  18  years  of  age  or 
over,  not  lavfully  authorized,  makes,  issues. 
or  passes  anv  coin.  card,  token,  or  device  in 
metal,  or  its  compounds.  Intended  to  be 
used  as  mor  ey,  or  whoever,  being  18  years 
of  age  or  ove:-,  with  intent  to  defraud,  makes, 
utters,  inserts,  or  uses  any  card,  token,  slug, 
disk,  device,  paper,  or  other  thing  similar 
in  size  and  shape  to  any  of  the  lawful  coins 
or  other  cuirency  of  the  United  States  or 
any  coin  or  other  currency  not  legal  tender 
in  the  Unltl^d  States,  to  procure  anything 
of  value,  or  the  use  or  enjoyment  of  any 
property  or  service  from  any  automatic  mer- 
chandise ve;iding  machine,  postage-stamp 
machine,  turnstile,  fare  box.  coinbo.x  tele- 
phone, parkl:ag  meter  or  other  lawful  recep- 
tacle, deposlory,  or  contrivance  designed  to 
receive  or  to  be  operated  by  lawful  coins 
or  other  currency  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.'  " 
Page  3,  line  7,  strike  out  "(c)". 

The  SPKVKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

Mr,  MEAIDER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  to  make  an  expla- 
nation of  tie  purpose  of  the  bill  and  the 
significance  of  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  in  which  he  asks  concurrence? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  is  nothing  but 
adding  a  section  as  to  the  passing  of 
slugs.  It  would  not  be  applicable  to  a 
person  under  the  age  of  18  years. 


Mr  MEADER.  It  prohibits  the  man- 
ufacture of  slugs  or  the  passing  of  slugs? 
Mr.  FORRESTER,  It  prohibits  the 
manufacture  of  slugs,  but  we  have  had 
le'-;islation  for  that  a  long  time.  It  is 
simply  adding  other  things  to  it,  such  as 
paper,  to  affect  currency, 

Mr.  MEADER  Has  the  gentleman 
conferred  with  the  appropriate  Members 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  or  the  subcom- 
mittee that  handled  the  legislation? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  certainly  have. 
This  legislation  has  passed  the  House  on 
a  couple  of  occasions.  I  have  contacted 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  IMr.  Hal- 
LECK],  and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  PoFF],  who.  I  understand,  is  the 
senior  Member  on  that  side,  but  who  is 
not  present  here  today. 

Mr.  MEADER.  The  Members  on  our 
side  were  agreeable  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  amendments? 

Mr.  FORRESTER      That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MEADER.     I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The   Senate   amendments    were   con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr  FORRESTER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Missouri  I  Mrs.  Sullivan  1  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia':' 

There  was  no  objeciinn. 
Mrs.  SLTI.IVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
author  of  H.R.  8038.  I  am  grateful  to  all 
of  the  Members  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate  who  participated  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  legislation  to  the  point,  now. 
where  we  are  perfecting  it  for  final  pas- 
sage. I  introduced  the  original  legisla- 
tion in  the  previous  Congress,  so  I  have 
lived  with  it  for  quite  a  long  time,  and  it 
is  a  great  source  of  satisfaction  now  to 
see  it  taking  final  form  for  submission  to 
the  President. 

Since  the  House  passed  this  bill  in 
somewhat  broader  form  just  a  year  ago. 
on  September  6,  1961,  I  am  sure  there 
is  no  reason  now  for  me  to  take  up  the 
time  of  the  Members  with  a  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  its  provisions.  The  Senate 
modified  it  somewhat,  and  inserted  lan- 
guage specifying  that  it  applies  only  to 
those  18  years  of  age  or  older — so  that 
a  child  usnig  a  slug  to  obtain  a  penny's 
worth  of  gum  or  candy  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  prosecution  as  a  criminal  under 
Federal  law.  The  amendments  do  not 
seriously  weaken  the  bill,  and  thus  I  am 
glad  to  join  in  urging  House  concurrence 
in  the  Senate  amendments,  so  that  the 
bill  can  go  on  to  the  White  House. 

I  do  want  to  take  a  few  moments,  how- 
ever, to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Forrester],  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  which  considered 
this  bill  in  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, for  the  tremendous  amount  of  work 
he  put  into  this  legislation  and  the  help 
and  encouragement  he  gave  me  on  this 
matter.  At  first,  the  bill  seemed  some- 
what frivolous  to  some  Members — seem- 


ingly applying  to  slugs  in  slot  machines 
and  pinball  machines,  and  so  on.  But 
in  the  course  of  the  fairminded  hearings 
conducttjd  by  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia, the  extent  of  the  problem  this  legis- 
lation is  intended  to  solve  became  more 
evident.  It  does  not  apply  to  gambling 
devices  at  all.  Much  as  we  might  decry 
automation,  it  is  spreading  widely,  and 
the  vending  machmes  and  automatic 
currency  and  coin  changers  are  no  longer 
rarities.  Even  the  Post  Office  is  involved 
now. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia.  Con- 
gressman Forrester,  not  only  handled 
the  legislation  in  committee  and  here 
on  the  House  floor,  but  took  the  unusual 
step  of  offering  his  help  and  assistance 
as  a  wirness  on  the  Senate  side,  and. 
thanks  to  him.  and  to  Senator  Long  of 
Missouri,  and  others,  it  was  approved. 

The  bill  now  before  us  reflects  the 
value  and  merits  of  the  congressional 
committpe  system.  I  doubt  if  the  gen- 
tleman :"rom  Georgia  iMr.  Forrester] 
had  ver>*  many  letters  from  his  own  dis- 
trict on  this  bill;  as  sponsor  of  the  bill 
I  received  practically  no  mail  on  it.  And 
yet.  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  noting 
an  mipoitant  national  problem  involved, 
took  the  time  and  the  effort  to  make  a 
full  study  of  the  i-ssues  involved  in  this 
legislation  and  helped  tremendously  to 
steer  it  through  to  pa.ssage.  This  is  a 
good  illustration  of  the  hard  work  done 
by  many  Members  on  committee  assign- 
ments wnich  do  not  affect  their  own  dis- 
tricts in  any  unusual  or  distinctive  fash- 
ion, 

I  think  if  more  people  were  aware  of 
the  long  hours  and  the  hard  work  each 
of  us  must  expend  in  committee  work 
not  directly  related  to  our  localized  dis- 
trict problems,  there  would  be  a  better 
understanding  of  the  truly  impressive 
achievements  of  this  body. 

The  old  idea  that  Congressmen  take 
an  interest  only  in  those  issues  or  causes 
which  cf.n  be  translated  into  votes  back 
home  IS  c  ertainly  disproved  by  this  rath- 
er trchnicai  but  important  bill  now  being 
readied  lor  final  passage. 


Gl.'ARANTEED  AIRCRAFT 
PURCHASE  LOANS 

Mr  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  C'ommittee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  F.esolution  778  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolutlori  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  Hous'?  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
10129)  tc  amend  the  Act  of  September  7. 
1957,  reletlng  to  aircraft  loan  guarantees. 
After  gereral  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  ihe  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  ore  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controUec  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority mimber  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  fcr  amendment  under  the  flve-mln- 
ute  rule  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consid- 
eration ol  the  bill  for  tmendment.  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and    amendments    thereto    to    final    passage 
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without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  SiskJ  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Smith] 
30  minutes,  and  pending  that  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  778 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
10129.  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 7,  1957.  relating  to  aircraft  loan 
guarantees.  The  resolution  provides  an 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  10129  is  to  extend 
for  5  years  the  act  of  September  7,  1957, 
Public  Law  85-307,  which  authorizes  the 
Government  to  guarantee  private  loans 
to  certain  smaller  airlines  for  the  pur- 
chase of  aircraft.  This  authority  to 
guarantee  loans  expired  September  7, 
1962. 

The  act  authorizes  the  Board  to  guar- 
antee loans  made  to  eligible  carriers  for 
the  purchase  of  aircraft  to  improve  their 
service  and  efficiency.  The  purpose  is 
to  enable  these  carriers  to  borrow  funds 
on  reasonable  terms,  thus  reducing  costs 
of  operation.  Experience  with  the  act 
has  amply  demonstrated  that  lenders, 
with  the  Government  guarantee,  gen- 
erally are  willing  to  offer  more  favorable 
terms  than  without  a  guarantee. 

The  act  limits  guarantees  to  $5  million 
per  air  carrier.  A  guarantee  may  not 
exceed  90  percent  of  the  face  value  of 
the  loan  and  100  percent  of  unpaid 
interest. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  778. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  in  the  remarks  just 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  SisK].  I  agree  completely  with  him 
as  to  the  purpose  of  the  bill  as  he  has 
made  the  statement  here  today. 

This  resolution  will  provide  for  1  hour 
of  debate  under  an  open  rule  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  10129. 

May  I  simply  say  further  that  al- 
though progress  has  been  made  in  re- 
equipping  the  smaller  carriers,  much  still 
remains  to  be  done.  It  is  the  view  of 
the  committee  and  of  the  Board  that 
continuation  of  the  reequipment  pro- 
gram of  smaller  carriers  is  of  importance 
to  their  financial  success  and  their  pros- 
pects for  long-range  reduction  in  subsidy 
required. 

It  is  my  understanding,  during  the 
time  that  we  have  had  this  guarantee 
loan  in  progress,  there  have  been  no  de- 
faults and  some  $30  million  has  been 
guaranteed. 

The  only  difference  in  the  statement 
of  the  gentleman  and  my  understanding 
of  this  bill  is  that  I  thought  it  increased 
the  amount  to  one  carrier  from  $5  to  $10 
million.  I  may  be  wrong  in  that.  This 
bill  does  extend  the  act  for  5  years. 
But,  I  understand  from  the  minority 
senior  member  of  the  committee  here 
that  it  does  increase  the  amount  to  one 
carrier  from  $5  to  $10  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  the  rule  and,  frankly,  I  know  of  no 
objection  to  the  bill. 


Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  if  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  I  move  the  previ- 
ous question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution,  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


HEALTH     CLINIC     FOR     DOMESTIC 
MIGRATORY  FARMWORKERS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up  the 
resolution.  House  Resolution  781,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
12365)  to  amend  title  III  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  grants  for 
f.imily  clinics  for  domestic  agricultural 
migratory  worliers,  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bUl  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  prevloiis  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervenln^motlon  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smith!,  and  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  781 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H  R. 
12365,  a  bill  to  amend  title  in  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  authorize 
grants  for  family  clinics  for  domestic 
agricultural  migratory  workers,  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  resolution  provides 
an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general 
debate. 

The  principal  purpose  of  H.R.  12365 
is  to  authorize  an  appropriation  of  up  to 
$3  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1963,  and  for  each  of  the  2  fol- 
lowing fiscal  years  to  enable  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
make  grants  to  public  and  other  non- 
profit agencies  for  paying  part  of  the  cost 
of  establishing  and  operating  family 
health  service  clinics  and  special  projects 
to  improve  health  services  for  and  the 
health  conditions  of  domestic  agricul- 
tural migratory  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies. 

The  grant  program  provided  under 
H.R.  12365  is  well  suited  to  improve 
health  services  for  domestic  agricultural 
migratory  workers  and  their  families  and 
thus  to  improve  their  health  conditions. 
Responsibility  for  planning  and  con- 
ducting the  individual  programs  would 
remain  in  the  States  and  local  com- 
mtmities  where  these  particular  health 
problems  exist. 


If  all  of  the  $3  million  authorized  for 
each  year  by  this  legislation  is  appro- 
priated, it  is  expected  that  $2.5  million 
will  be  used  for  grants  to  States,  local 
communities,  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. All  of  these  grant  applications 
will  be  channeled  through  the  State 
health  departments.  The  legislation 
does  not  authorize  the  use  of  these  funds 
for  the  construction  of  hospitals,  clinics, 
or  health  facilities,  nor  is  it  contem- 
plated that  the  funds  will  be  used  for 
the  payment  of  hospital  bills.  It  is  con- 
templated that  the  grants  will  be  used 
to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  establishing 
and  operating  family  health  service 
clinics,  and  special  projects  which  arc 
aimed  at  improving  health  services  for 
domestic  agricultural  migratory  workers 
and  their  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  781. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  SisKl  and  I  are  in  agree- 
ment. It  is  surprising  how,  on  non- 
controversial  billi,  our  thoughts  and 
language  are  similar.  On  this  occasion 
I  want  to  subscribe  to  the  statement 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Califonua, 
and  join  my  statement  with  his  in  sup- 
port of  the  rule  and  the  legislation. 

May  I  simply  add  that  I  know  the  need 
for  this  piece  of  legislation.  Our  agri- 
cultural system  throughout  the  United 
States  is  largely  geared  to  this  migratory 
agricultural  worker  system.  Probably 
as  many  as  a  million  people  every  year 
may  work  in  31  different  States.  The  in- 
come of  these  people  is  relatively  low. 
Their  health  problems  throughout  the 
season  throw  quite  a  burden  on  the  local 
communities,  doctors,  and  taxpayers. 
This  bill  will  allow  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  a  matching  basis  to  come  in  and 
assist  those  communities  in  the  matter 
of  the  health  problem  of  these  migra- 
tory workers. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  bill 
or  to  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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GUARANTEED    AIRCRAFT    PUR- 
CHASE LOANS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (HR.  101291  to  amend 
the  act  of  September  7,  1957,  relating  to 
aircraft  loan  guarantees. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H  Jl.  10129,  with  Mr. 
George  P.  Miller  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume, 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  proposes  to 
extend  for  5  years  the  act  of  September 
7,  1957,  Pubhc  Law  85-307,  authoriz- 
ing the  Government  to  guarantee  pri- 
vate loans  to  certain  smaller  airlines 
for  the  purchase  of  aircraft.  This  au- 
thority to  guarantee  loans  expired  Sep- 
tember 7,  1962. 

The  act  authorizes  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  guarantee  loans  made 
to  eligible  carriers  for  the  purchase  of 
aircraft  to  improve  service  and  effi- 
ciency. The  act  enables  eligible  carriers 
to  borrow  funds  on  reasonable  terms, 
thus  reducmg  costs  of  operation.  The 
committee  was  informed  by  the  Board 
that  lenders,  with  the  Government  guar- 
antee, generally  are  willing  to  offer  more 
favorable  terms  than  without  a  guar- 
antee, so  that  the  act  has  been  of  con- 
siderable benefit  to  participating  air- 
lines. 

H.R,  10129  was  introduced  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkan.sas  i  Mr.  Harris],  in 
accordance  with  a  request  made  by  the 
Board  in  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  dated  February  6,  1962. 

Hearmgs  were  held  May  9  and  10, 
1962,  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Trans- 
portation and  Aeronautics,  Testimony 
was  received  from  Hon,  Alan  S,  Boyd, 
Chairman.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board: 
Hon.  Clarence  D.  Martin,  Jr.,  Under 
Secretary  for  Transportation,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  several  public 
witnesses.  No  one  appeared  in  oppo- 
sition. 

Several  amendments  were  suggested. 
One  proposed  to  transfer  the  program 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Other 
amendments  proposed  included:  In- 
creasing the  maximum  loan  guarantee 
to  any  one  carrier  to  $15  million,  ex- 
tending the  program  to  cargo  carriers, 
to  the  supplemental  carriers,  and  to  cer- 
tain additional  carriers  in  the  Caribbean 
area. 

The  proposed  guarantee  of  loans  to 
cargo  carriers  involves  questions  beyond 
the  problem  we  are  trying  to  meet,  which 
is  to  help  the  smaller  airlines  to  pro- 
vide better  service  at  less  cost  and  sub- 
sidy by  helping  them  obtain  more  effi- 
cient equipment. 

In  the  proposal  to  extend  the  loan 
guarantee  proeram  to  the  cargo  car- 
riers two  questions  are  presented: 
First,  is  the  purpose  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  air  cargo  transportation; 
or,  second,  is  the  purpose  to  promote 
the  development  of  an  aircraft  espe- 
cially designed  for  the  transportation  of 
cargo?  No  question  of  subsidies  is  in- 
volved as  all  the  cargo  carriers  are  not 
eligible  for  subsidy. 

If  the  answer  to  the  first  question  is 
in  the  affirmative,  would  not  Govern- 
ment guarantee  of  loans  be  an  indirect 
subsidy  to  assist  one  mode  of  transpor- 
tation in  competition  with  other  modes, 
or  with  other  air  carriers? 

Would  such  subsidy  be  justified  in 
view   of    the    general   situation   in   the 
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transportation    industry 
air  transportation? 

If  the  purpose  is  to  develop  a  specially 
designed  aircraft  for  cargo,  is  this  the 
way  to  do  it?  Would  the  proposed 
amendment  accomplish  very  much  in 
view  of  the  limited  market  for  such  a 
plane? 

Those  were  question^  we  could  not 
answer  sati.sfactonly  on  the  basis  of  the 
record  made  in  the  hearing.  The  ob- 
jections to  loans  to  the  cargo  carriers 
were  rather  succinctly  summarized  in 
the  statement  to  the  committee  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency.  In  that  state- 
ment the  FAA  said : 

The  guarantee  by  the  Government  of  loans 
to  private  borrowers  Is  an  exceptional  method 
of  achieving  national  policies.  It  Is  not  the 
norm.  There  is  a  strong  national  policy  to 
encourage  the  scheduled  local  service  car- 
riers which  at  present  are  the  principal  bene- 
ficiaries oi  the  act.  The  local  service  earners 
and  the  metropolitan  helicopter  carriers  both 
receive  subsidies  authorized  by  the  Congress, 
a  clear  indication  of  Congress  feeling  that 
fostering  local  air  service  Is  in  the  national 
interest.  Furthermore,  operations  within 
Hawaii.  Alaska,  or  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  pose  special  problems  for  the 
United  States  which  deserve  special  consid- 
erations. One  of  the  things  that  makes  this 
country  strong  and  contributes  to  the  na- 
tional Integration  of  our  distant  States  and 
territories  Is  a  fast,  reliable  transportation 
system  promoting  a  free  flow  of  persons 
and  goods. 

Entirely  different  considerations  are  In- 
volved In  weighing  the  national  Interest 
served  by  extension  of  the  guarantee  loan 
benefits  to  scheduled  all-cargo  carriers.  The 
Nation  does  not  depend  on  them  In  the 
same  manner  or  for  the  same  reasons  as  It 
depends  on  the  local  service  carriers.  The 
service  scheduled  all-cargo  carriers  render 
is  to  a  large  extent  also  available  from  sched- 
uled passenger  carriers  who  carry  freight, 
both  in  their  passenger  aircraft  and  in  spe- 
cial all-cargo  aircraft.  In  addition,  a  sub- 
stantia! amount  of  cargo,  particularly  under 
contract  with  the  military,  Is  carried  by  sup- 
I)leinental  carriers. 

So,  since  this  is  a  separate  problem, 
not  related  to  the  situation  confronting 
the  local  service  airlines  upon  which  we 
focused  in  the  hearings,  it  was  decided 
that  this  should  be  considered  as  a  sepa- 
rate matter.  If  a  case  can  be  made  out 
next  session,  there  is  ample  time  to  act 
then. 

We  also  considered  the  proposal  to 
transfer  the  program  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce  made  by  the  President  in 
his  message  on  the  transportation  sys- 
tem. April  5,  1962,  and  also  recommended 
by  the  witness  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce  in  our  hearings.  Witnesses 
in  the  hearing  testified  that  the  program 
has  been  handled  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  efficiently  and  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  concerned.  We,  therefore, 
could  not  see  any  advantage  in  trans- 
ferring the  program  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce  at  this  time. 

Transfer  of  the  loan  guarantee  pro- 
grams presently  administered  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  would  be  another 
matter  which  should  be  considered  sepa- 
rately. However,  we  could  not  see  the 
advantage  of  a  piecemeal  transfer,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  no  criticism  at  all  at  the  way  the 


CAB  has  been  handling  the  surcraft  loan 

guarantee  program. 

The  committee  agreed  to  an  amend- 
ment increasing  t.he  maximum  in  loans 
which  may  be  guaranteed  for  any  one 
carrier  from  $5  to  $10  miUion. 

It  was  testified  in  the  hearings  that 
without  this  increase  a  majority  of  the 
local  service  carriers  would  not  be 
eligible  for  additional  loan  guarantiees 
because  they  are  now  near  the  $5  mil- 
lion limit. 

The  committ.ee  also  agreed  to  an 
amendment  addinp  section  3  to  the  bill 
in  order  to  emphasize  the  congres.sional 
intent  that  the  Comptroller  General,  act- 
ing as  the  agent  of  the  Congress,  shall 
have  the  information  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  audit  the  eircraft  loan  guarantee 
program.  A  number  of  laws  state  that 
the  Comptroller  General  shall  have  ac- 
cess to  all  files  of  the  departments  and 
agencies  audited  by  the  Comptroller 
General  and  his  General  Accounting 
Office.  For  instance,  section  313  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921 
states  that  all  Federal  agencies  "shall 
furnish  to  the  Comptroller  General  such 
information  as  he  may  from  time  to 
time  require  of  them"  and  that  the 
Comptroller  General  "or  any  of  his  as- 
sistants or  employees"  shall  have  access 
to  "any  books,  documents,  papers,  cr  rec- 
ords," In  spite  of  this  and  other  similar 
provisions,  some  Federal  agencies  have 
attempted  to  withhold  information 
which  the  Comptroller  General  has  re- 
quested to  audit  their  operations.  The 
most  recent  case  developed  as  the  Comp- 
troller General  audited  a  loan  guarantee 
program  similar  to  the  one  expanded  by 
H,R,  10129.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  which  is  authorized  under 
the  Transportation  Act  of  1958  to  guar- 
antee loans  to  railroads,  refused  to  make 
available  to  the  Comptroller  General  its 
files  on  a  $35,659,400  loan  to  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad 
Co,  Section  3  of  HR,  10129  reaffirms 
the  congressional  intent  that  all  infor- 
n.ation  which  the  Comptroller  General 
determines  is  necessary  to  carry  out  his 
auditing  duties  shall  be  made  available 
to  him. 

PROGRAM    HAS    BEEN    A    SUCCESS 

A  significant  portion  of  the  equipment 
modernization  by  eUgibie  carriers, 
achieved  during  the  life  of  the  act,  has 
been  financed  by  guarant<?ed  loans.  As 
of  December  31.  1961,  a  total  of 
$30,349,503  has  been  borrowed  on  such 
loans,  with  $23,379,152  still  outstanding 
at  that  date.  These  funds  have  been 
used  to  purchase,  first,  33  twln-turbine- 
engine  F-27  aircraft:  second.  12  twin- 
engine — piston-type — Convair  340  440 
aircraft,  which  can  be  convcrt.od  to  tur- 
bine power:  third,  3  twin-engine — 
piston -type — Martin  404  aircraft; 
fourth,  5  single-engine — piston-type — 
Vertol  44-B  helicopters;  and,  fifth.  1 
twin-turbine-engine  helicopter.  At  the 
time  of  the  hearings,  applications  have 
been  approved  for  one  Jet  aircraft,  and 
three  additional  twin-turbine  helicop- 
t^-rs,  and  applications  were  pending  for 
the  guarantee  of  loans  for  the  purchase 
of  eight  twin-turbine  helicopters,  four 
CV-240's,  and  two  DC-€s. 
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Although  much  use  has  been  made  of 
the  act.  not  all  of  the  eligible  carriers 
have  reequipped,  and,  in  many  cases, 
these  carriers  must  acquire  modern 
equipment  if  their  subsidy  needs  are  to 
be  reduced.  In  the  coming  years,  it  is 
anticipated  that  suitable  new  equipment 
will  be  offered  for  sale  by  manufacturers, 
and  that  many  of  the  trunk  carriers  will 
be  disposing  of  excellent  equipment  at 
reasonable  prices.  The  development  of 
air  transportation  would  be  delayed  if 
the  smaller  carriers  could  not  obtain 
lean  guarantees  when  they  cannot  other- 
wise borrow  funds  to  purchi*se  this  more 
efficient  equipment  on  reasonable  terms. 

It  thus  appears  that  there  will  be  need 
for  loan  guarantees  during  the  foresee- 
able future.  Accordingly,  the  legislation 
in  effect  provides  that  the  authority  con- 
tained in  section  3  of  the  act  is  extended 
for  another  5  years  from  the  present  ex- 
piration date  of  September  7,  1962. 

As  of  March  31.  1962.  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  had  guaranteed  loans  of 
$40,226,526.  There  have  been  no  de- 
faults. 

The  Board  charges  a  fee  for  handling 
applications.  At  the  time  of  the  hear- 
ings in  May,  the  Board  had  collected 
$231,683  in  fees.  This,  the  committee 
was  told,  covers  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion. 

Both  Government  and  industry  wit- 
nesses agreed  that  the  loan  program  has 
reduced  operation  costs  for  the  carriers 
eligible  for  loans  under  the  act. 

The  act  limits  loan  guarantees  to  car- 
riers certificated  by  the  Board  for,  first, 
local  or  feeder  services;  second,  metro- 
pohtan  helicopter  service;  third,  service 
within  Alaska,  Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Rico; 
fourth,  service  between  the  mainland 
United  States  and  Alaska;  or  fifth,  be- 
tween Florida  and  the  British  West 
Indies. 

The  act  limits  guarantees  to  $5  million 
per  air  carrier.  A  guarantee  may  not  ex- 
ceed 90  percent  of  the  face  value  of  the 
loan  and  100  percent  of  unpaid  interest. 

The  loan  itself  may  not  exceed  either 
90  percent  of  the  purchase  price  or  $5 
milhon.  Loans  must  be  repaid  within  10 
years.  A  guarantee  may  be  made  only  if 
the  Board  finds  that  the  air  carrier 
would  not  otherwise  be  able  to  obtain 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  aircraft  upon 
reasonable  terms  and  only  if  the  aircraft 
purchased  needed  to  'mprove  the  service 
and  efBciency  of  the  air  carrier.  In  gen- 
eral, the  Board  determines  the  reason- 
ableness of  other  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  loan. 

NEED   FOR  CONTINUING  PROGRAM 

Although  the  smaller  carriers  have 
made  progress  in  obtaining  more  efficient 
equipment,  much  remains  to  be  done.  It 
is  the  view  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
Board  that  continuation  of  the  reequip- 
ment  program  of  the  smaller  carriers  is 
of  Importance  to  their  financial  success 
and  their  prospects  for  long-range  re- 
duction in  subsidy  requirements. 

Congress  has  indicated  clearly  on  more 
than  one  occasion  its  desire  to  foster  and 
develop  modem  and  efBclent  air  trans- 
portation for  the  smaller  communities. 
Despite  the  need  for  the  service,  the  sub- 
sidy costs  of  local  service  operations  are 
a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  all  of  us. 


More  efiBcient  and  economical  equipment 
is  needed  to  reduce  operating  expenses 
Your  committee  is  convinced  that  the 
loan  guarantee  legislation  enacted  5 
years  ago  has  improved  the  operating 
efficiency  of  the  local  service  airlines  and 
thereby  reduced  their  subsidy  needs. 
The  committee  likewise  believes  that  by 
stabilizing  equipment  financing  costs 
further  reductions  in  subsidy  will  result 
from  an  exten.sion  of  the  program  even 
if  no  special  low -cost  plane  is  developed 
for  local  service  use  within  the  the  next 
5  years. 

As  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Adams,  general 
counsel.  Association  of  Local  Transport 
Airlines,  testified  in  the  hearings: 

The  legislation  approved  by  your  subcom- 
mittee 5  years  ago  has  been  a  triumphant 
success.  It  has  brought  financial  stability 
to  the  operations  of  the  short-haul  air  trans- 
port Industry  and  it  has  made  possible  for 
the  Industry  to  mark  up  giant  strides  In 
revenue  passenger-miles  each  year  since  the 
passage  of  the  legislation  while  the  trunk- 
line  Industry  has  been  marking  time  in  the 
same  statistical  field  of  passenger  service. 

Your  foresight  and  aviation  transportation 
experience  has  made  it  possible  for  the  mem- 
ber carriers  of  ALTA  alone  to  purchase  33 
postwar  turbopowered  airplanes,  19  postwar 
piston-powered  aircraft  and  all  with  govern- 
mental guaranteed  loans  of  some  $35  mil- 
lion. 

Not  one  cent  of  this  loan  amount  is  In 
default. 

Between  1957  and  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1961,  local  service  commercial 
revenues  double.  A  witness  for  the  car- 
riers testified  in  the  hearings  that: 

The  ability  to  acquire  new  equipment  un- 
der the  guaranteed  loan  act  was  a  significant 
if  not  the  most  Important  feature  In  this 
unusual  growth  record. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  in  a 
statement  of  the  committee  approving 
extension  of  the  act,  said  that: 

The  availability  of  Government  guaran- 
tees has  enabled  the  local  service  carriers  to 
modernize  their  fleets,  Improve  their  service, 
and  reduce  operating  costs. 

Continuing,  the  FAA  statement  said: 
So  long  as  the  local  service  carriers  remain 
on  subsidy,  it  would  seem  to  be  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's Interest  to  Improve  their  opera- 
tions wherever  possible  through  such  devices 
as  loan  guarantees  which,  to  date  at  least, 
result  in  no  cost  to  the  Government.  For 
this  reason,  we  favor  extension  of  the  act. 

The  FAA,  however,  recommended  ex- 
tending the  act  for  only  3  years,  to  per- 
mit completion  of  a  study  now  underway 
by  the  FAA  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  developing  a  local  service  aircraft. 
The  agency  hopes  to  present  its  finding 
during  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

NEED    rOR    ECONOMICAL    EQUIPMENT 

It  was  hoped  that  enactment  of  Pub- 
lic Law  85-307  would  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  a  suitable  economical  air- 
craft to  replace  the  DC-3. 

In  reporting  on  the  original  legisla- 
tion, your  committee  stated — House 
Report  No.  981,  85th  Congress.  1st  ses- 
sion: 

The  relatively  hi^h  cost  per  passenger-mile 
of  operating  the  DO-3  is  one  of  the  major 
problems  of  short-haul  carriers. 

This  problem  has  not  been  solved. 
Due  to  the  lack  of  a  suitable  replace- 
ment at  prices  the  carriers  can  pay,  local 


service  airlines  now  have  more  DC-3  air- 
craft in  operation  than  when  the  act 
was  passed. 

The  DC-3,  introduced  in  1937,  was  a 
major  event  in  commercial  air  transpor- 
tation. This  new  vehicle  soon  became  the 
workhorse  of  the  airlines  but  it  long 
since  has  been  replaced  in  domestic 
long-haul  operations.  Huge  sums  have 
been  spent  in  successfully  developing 
larger  and  fa.ster  aircraft  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing demands  in  the  long-haul  mar- 
ket, and  we  now  are  embarking  on  a 
plan  to  develop  supersonic  airlines. 

But  a  vast  market  in  the  short-haul 
market,  here  and  abroad,  remains  un- 
tapped. What  is  needed  is  not  a  faster 
or  larger  aircraft,  but  one  which  is  more 
economical  and  can  operate  from  short 
runways.  We  note  with  approval  that 
this  problem  is  receiving  new  emphasis 
by  the  CAB,  FAA.  and  the  industry. 

As  stated  in  the  report,  although  a 
major  objective  of  the  original  legisla- 
tion was  to  enable  the  smaller  airlines 
to  replace  the  DC-3  with  more  economi- 
cal aircraft,  the  total  number  of  DC-3's 
in  operation  has  increased  in  the  last 
5  years.  When  the  original  legislation 
was  enacted  in  1957,  the  local  service 
carriers,  the  Alaska  carriers,  and  the 
Hawaiian  carriers  were  operating  ap- 
proximately 220  DC-3  aircraft.  As  of 
September  30.  1961,  the  number  of 
E>C-3's  in  operation  had  increased  to 
about  240. 

The  explanation  of  this  is  that  the 
demands  for  service  have  increased  but 
there  is  now  no  suitable  all-around, 
short-haul  plane  available  in  the  price 
range  which  many  of  the  airlines  feel 
they  can  pay.  I  understand  a  DC-3 
can  be  bought  for  $50,000  or  less,  while 
a  modem,  intermediate-range  aircraft, 
with  spares,  represents  an  investment 
approaching  $1  milhon.  Some  of  the 
smaller  carriers  just  do  not  have  that 
kind  of  money.  What  the  smaller  air- 
lines would  like  to  have  is  a  plane  that 
can  take  off  on  runways  of  3,000  feet, 
or  less;  which  carries  20  to  30  passengers 
and  has  excellent  cargo-handling  fea- 
tures. It  should  cruise  about  350  to 
400  miles  per  hour,  but  have  efficient 
low-speed  performance  for  bad-weather 
landings  at  smaller  airports.  Its  initial 
cost  should  be  not  more  than  $450,000 
to  $500,000.  which  should  compare  fav- 
orably with  the  $150,000  DC-3  new- 
plane  cost  before  World  War  II. 

Extension  of  the  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram is  necessary  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  a  plane  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  the  local  service  carriers 
and  to  hold  down  operating  costs  for 
smaller  airlines  eligible  for  loan  guar- 
antees. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  life  of  the 
loans  that  are  guaranteed? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Not  to  exceed  10 
years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.     Surely. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  total  of  the 
outstanding  loans? 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  total  of  loans 
guaranteed  for  local  services  lines  is 
shown  on  page  13  of  the  hearings  and 
amounts  to  $22,908,406.  The  total  to  all 
carriers,  as  of  March  31,  1962,  was  $40  - 
026.526.  as  shown  by  the  report.  As  of 
March  31,  the  balance  of  outstanding 
loans  was  $25,955,099,  as  shown  on  page 
16  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  what  average  interest  rate 
is  paid  on  these  loan^.? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  In  the  basic  act  itself 
there  is  no  specific  provision  as  to  the 
amount  of  interest  rates  set  out  therein. 
Of  course,  what  is  exp>ected  under  the 
proposal  here  and  under  the  basic  law 
to  which  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Williams!  referred  is  to  get  the 
best  rate  that  wc  can  in  the  market. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But,  of  course,  the  Fed- 
eral Govcriunent  does  guarantee  100  per- 
cent of  the  interest;  docs  it  not? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  "Yes" ;  that  is  correct.  The 
Federal  Govenuncnt  guarantees  up  to 
90  percent  of  tlie  loan. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Permit  me  to  say 
that  none  of  the  loans  are  in  default  at 
the  moment. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  T  know  of  no  oppo.<:i- 
tion  to  this  legislation,  which  would 
extend  for  5  years  the  Government  guar- 
antee of  loans  to  certain  smaller  airlines 
for  the  purchase  of  aircraft  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  their  operations. 

The  loan  guarantee  program  was  es- 
tablished by  Public  Law  85-307,  approved 
September  7,  1957.  The  legislation  was 
enacted  to  enable  certificated  local  serv- 
ice, territorial,  and  helicopter  air  car- 
riers to  obtain  reasonable  financing  for 
the  purchase  of  modern  aircraft  more 
suitable  to  their  needs,  and  thereby  ob- 
tain more  economical  operations,  with 
the  view  of  decreasing  the  dependence 
on  Federal  subsidy. 

The  following  classes  of  air  carriers  are 
eligible:  First,  local  service  airlines; 
second,  mcti'opolitan  helicopter  opera- 
tors; third,  airlines  providing  service 
within  Alaska.  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico; 
fourth,  airlines  operating  between  Flori- 
da and  the  Eritish  West  Indies. 

As  of  March  31,  1962,  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  has  guaranteed  loans 
totaling  $40,026,526.  There  have  been 
no  defaults.  The  Board  at  that  date 
had  collected  $231,683  in  fees  for  han- 
dling applications.  We  were  told  that 
this  covers  cost  of  administration. 

Congress  adopted  tins  program  in  1957 
to  help  the  smaller  airlines  buy  more 
efficient  equipment.  Witnesses  in  the 
hearings  testified  that  it  had  reduced 
operating  costs  and  had  permitted  the 
smaller  iiirlines  to  provide  more  and 
better  seivice. 

Authority  of  the  Board  to  guarantee 
loans  under  the  1957  legislation  expired 
September  7.  The  pending  bill  provides 
for  a  5-yt;ar  extension  and  increases  the 
maximum  loans  to  any  one  carrier  from 
$5  milliori  to  $10  million.    It  is  necessary 


to  raise  tlie  ceiling  to  $10  milhon  be- 
cause a  number  of  the  local  service  car- 
riers have  borrowed  almost  the  maxi- 
mum.   If  they  are  to  get  any  benefit  of 

the  extension  of  the  program,  an  in- 
crease in  the  ceiling  is  nccessarj-. 

The  committee  also  adopted  an 
amendment  which  added  a  new  section 
3  to  the  bDl  reading  as  follows: 

The  Board  shall  make  available  to  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
such  information  with  respect  to  the  loan 
guarantee  program  under  this  act  as  the 
Comptroller  General  may  require  to  carry  out 
his  duties  under  the  Budget  and  .^ccoimtmg 
Act,  1921. 

This  will  insure  that  the  Compti-oiler 
General,  acting  as  the  agent  of  the  Con- 
gress, shall  have  the  information  he 
deems  necessary  to  audit  this  program. 

Congress  has  adopted  a  policy  of  en- 
couraging the  local  service  carriers  to 
provide  air  transporation  to  the  smaller 
cities.  Special  considerations  of  na- 
tional policy  mvolve  operations  in  Ha- 
waii. Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Smaller  cairiei's  eligible  for  loans  un- 
der this  program  ai-e  handicapped  by 
lack  of  financial  resources,  so  that  they 
generally  cannot  obtain  credit  to  pur- 
chase aircraft  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
larger  carriers. 

There  are  objectional  features,  of 
course  to  any  program  of  Government 
gurtrantee  of  loans  to  buy  operating 
equipment  but  in  this  instance,  the  leg- 
islation enacted  in  1957  seems  to  have 
put  the  smaller  airlines  in  a  better  po.M- 
Uon  to  sei-ve  the  public  and  saved  tiieiii 
money  wliich  would  have  gone  into 
higher  interest  payments  if  the  Govern- 
ment guarantee  had  not  been  available. 
So  long  as  the  local  services  carriers 
must  depend  on  subsidy,  it  would  seeni 
to  be  good  business  for  the  Government 
to  guarantee  loans  for  the  purchase  of 
more  efficient  equipment  when  such 
loans  reduce  the  cost  of  operations  for 
the  participating  airlines  and  thus  re- 
duce their  dependence  on  Goverraent 
subsidy. 

Amendments  were  considered  to  trans- 
fer the  program  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  as  recommended  by  the  ad- 
ministration, and  to  make  the  cargo  car- 
riei-s  eligible.    Both  were  rejected. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  is  handling  the  pi-ograni  success- 
fully, without  any  complaints,  we  de- 
cided to  let  well  enough  alone.  As  for 
the  cargo  carriois,  it  was  decided  that 
this  proposal  goes  into  matters  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  pi-ogram  to  help  the 
smaller  airlines  and  that  more  informa- 
tion than  was  develoj^d  in  tiie  hearings 
is  needed  to  make  a  soui^d  judgment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  to  extend  the  aircraft  loan 
guarantee  program  enacted  5  years  aero 
to  help  the  smaller  airlines  of  the  coun- 
try, principally  the  local  service  or  feeder 
airlines. 

The  program  has  enabled  these  lines 
to  hold  down  expenses  of  obtaining 
equipment  and  has  made  po.ssible  better 
service  with  improved  equipment. 

The  Subcommittee  en  Transportation 
and  Aeronautics  held  hearings  on  exten- 
sion of  the  present  act  and  a  number  of 


proposed  amendments.  On  the  basis  of 
the  record  made  ir  tho.se  hearing.':,  the 
Committee  on  Inl  state  and  Foreign 
Commerce  recorame.Vds  favorable  action 
on  H  R.  10129,  as  amended  and  reported 
to  the  House. 

PROVISIONS    OF    I^dSTlNG    LAW 

Exi.sting  law  authorizes  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  guarantee  any  lender 
against  loss  of  principal  or  interest  on 
any  aii  craft  purchase  loan  made  by  the 
lender  to  local  service,  helicopter,  and 
certain  other  carriers.  Such  guarantees 
may  extend  so  as  to  include  unpaid  m- 
terest  and  90  percent  of  the  unpaid  prin- 
cipal of  any  loan.  The  terms  of  any  loan 
must  provide  foi  full  repayment  within 
10  years.  The  total  amount  of  loans  to 
any  one  earner  cannot  exceed  $5  million 

In  addition.  Uie  Board  in  guaranteeing 
any  loan  must  find  \  hat  the  earner  would 
otherwise  be  unal^le  to  obtain  necessarj- 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  aircraft  on  rea- 
sonable terms.  Further,  guarantees  can 
only  be  extended  m  those  cases  where 
the  Board  hnds  that  the  loan  wa.s  neces- 
sary to  improve  service  and  efficiency  of 
operation  In  connection  with  cost  to 
the  Goveriunent.  the  Board  is  directed  by 
statute  to  prescribe  and  collect  from  the 
lending  institution  a  reasonable  guaran- 
tee fee. 

PRESENTLY     ELIGIBLE     CARKIERS 

Carriers  eligible  for  loan  guarantees 
under  existing  law  are  as  follows :  Local 
service  carriers:  Allegheny  .Mrlines.  Inc., 
Bonanza  Air  Lines.  Inc.,  Central  Airlines. 
Inc.,  Frontier  Airlines.  Inc..  Lake  Cen- 
tral Airlines,  Inc.,  Mohawk  Airlines. 
Inc.,  North  Central  Airlines.  Inc.,  Ozark 
Airlines.  Inc..  Pacific  Air  Lines,  Inc., 
Piedmont  Airlines,  Inc.,  Southern  Air- 
ways, Inc.,  Trans  Texas  Airways.  Inc  . 
West  Coast  Airlines.  Inc.:  Hawaiian  car- 
riers: Aloha  Airlines.  Inc  .  Hawaiian 
Airlines,  Inc.;  Alaskan  carriers:  Alaska 
Airlines,  Inc.,  Bri-stol  Bay  Airlines.  Inc. — 
apparently  no  longer  operating— Alaska 
Coastal -Ellis  Airlines,  Inc.,  Cordova  Air- 
lines, Inc.,  Kodiak  Airlines,  Inc.,  Munz 
Airways,  Inc. — apparently  no  longer 
operating — Northern  Consolidated  Air- 
lines. Inc.,  Pacific  Northern  Airlines.  Inc., 
Reeve  Aleutian  Airways.  Inc.,  Western 
Alaska  Airlines,  Inc.,  Wien  Alaska  Air- 
lines. Inc.;  Caribbean  area  and  Florida 
to  British  West  Indies:  Caribbean  Atlan- 
tic Airlines,  Inc.,  Mackey  Airlines,  Inc.; 
metropolitan  helicopter  service:  Chicago 
HeUcopter  Airways.  Inc.,  Los  Angeles 
Airways.  Inc..  New  York  Airways,  Inc. 
BTNEFrrs    or   program 

The  guaranteed  loan  program  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  eligible  airlines 
to  provide  substantially  improved  serv- 
ice to  tlie  smaller  communities  of  the 
Nation,  and  has  reduced  the  subsidy 
needs  of  these  carriers  in  relation  to 
the  sei-vice  provided. 

Operating  statistics  for  the  period  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  start  of  this  pro- 
gram as  compaied  with  latest  available 
figure.';  reveal  interesting  facts  res,'ardmg 
improved  sci"vice  being  provided,  for 
which  the  industry  gives  much  credit  to 
the  lo;in  guai'antee  program. 

In  1956,  scheduled  revenue  plane- 
miles  liown  amounted  to  46.278,367.  This 
compares  with  97,723,724  for  the  12- 
month  i^eriod  ending  June  30,  1961.    In 
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1956,  the  average  route  miles  in  opera- 
tion amounted  to  20,000  as  compared 
with  34,545  in  1961.  Revenue  passenger- 
miles  in  1956  amounted  to  448,036,000 
compared  with  1,233,876,000  for  the  12 
months  ending  June  30,  1961.  Total  pas- 
sengers carried  during  calendar  year 
1956  numbered  2,451,155  compared  with 
5,966,911  for  year  ending  June  30,  1961. 
Scheduled  flight  departures  increased 
from  587,420  in  calendar  year  1956  to 
1.071.873  for  fiscal  year  1960. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  advises 
as  of  December  31,  1961,  a  total  of  $30,- 
349.503  had  been  borrowed  on  such 
loans,  with  $23,379,152  still  outstanding 
at  that  date.  These  funds  have  been 
used  to  purchase  first.  33  twin-turbine- 
engine  P-27  aircraft;  second,  12  twin- 
engine  —  piston-type  —  Convair  340  440 
aircraft,  which  can  be  converted  to  tur- 
bine power;  third,  3  twin-engine — pis- 
ton-type— Martin  404  aircraft;  fourth,  5 
single-engine  —  piston-type  —  Vertel  44B 
helicopters,  and  fifth,  1  twin-turbine- 
engine  helicopter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  information  of 
the  House,  I  include  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  act — Public  Law  85-307 — 
establishing  this  program,  which  is  as 
follows: 

Public   L.\w   85^-307,   8,5th   Congress  S.   2229, 
September  7.  1957  71  Stat.  629 

An  Act  to  provide  for  Government  guar- 
anty of  private  loans  to  certain  air  carriers 
fur  purchase  of  mudern  aircraft  and  equip- 
ment, to  foster  the  development  and  use 
of  modern  tr,in£port  aircraft  by  such  ear- 
ners,  and   for  other  puri)oses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre.'^s  assembled.  That  it  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress, 
in  the  Interests  of  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  the  postal  service,  and  the 
national  defense  to  promote  the  development 
of  local,  feeder,  and  short-hau!  air  transpor- 
tation. In  furtherance  of  this  policy  It  is 
deemed  necessary  and  desirable  that  pro- 
vision be  made  to  .assist  certain  air  carriers 
engaged  in  such  air  transportation  by  pro- 
viding governmental  guaranties  of  loans  to 
enable  them  to  purchase  aircraft  suitable  for 
such   transportation  on  reasonable   terms. 

Sec.  2.   As  used  in  this  Act  — 

(a)  "Board"  means  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board. 

(b)  "Aircraft  purchase  loan"  means  any 
loan,  or  commitment  in  connection  there- 
with, made  for  the  purchase  of  a  commercial 
transport  aircraft,  including  spare  parts 
normally  associated  therewith 

Sec.  3  The  Board  is  hereby  authorized  to 
guarantee  any  lender  against  loss  of  prin- 
cipal or  Interest  on  any  aircraft  purchase 
loan  made  by  such  lender  to  any  air  carrier 
holding  a  certificate  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  issued  by  the  Board  (ai  desig- 
nated therein  to  be  for  local  or  feeder  air 
service,  or  ibi  providing  for  operations 
wholly  within  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  or 
(C)  providing  for  operations  (the  major  por- 
tion of  which  are  conducted  either  within 
Alaska  or  between  Alaska  and  the  United 
States)  within  the  Territory  of  Alaska  (in- 
cluding service  between  Alaska  and  the 
United  States,  and  between  Alaska  and  ad- 
jacent Canadian  territory),  or  (d)  provid- 
ing for  operations  within  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  (Including  service  to 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public!.  or  (e)  providing  for  operations  be- 
tween Florida  and  the  British  West  Indies 
(including  service  to  Cuba),  or  (f)  for  the 
purpose  of  authorizing  metropolitan  hell- 
copter    service.     Such     guaranty    shall     be 


made  In  such  form,  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions, and  pursuant  to  such  regulations,  as 
the  Board  deems  necessary  and  which  are 
not  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

Sec    4.  No  guaranty  shall  be  made: 

(ai  Extending  to  more  than  the  unpaid 
interest  and  90  percent  of  the  unpaid  prin- 
cipal of  any  loan. 

(b)  On  any  loan  or  combination  of  loans 
for  more  than  90  percent  of  the  purchase 
price  of  the  aircraft,  including  spare  parts,  to 
be  purchased  therewith, 

(C)  On  any  loan  whose  terms  permit  full 
repayment  more  th£ui  10  years  after  the  date 
thereof 

(d)  Wherein  the  total  face  amount  of 
such  loan,  and  of  any  other  loans  to  the 
same  carrier,  or  corporate  predecessor  car- 
rier or  carriers,  guaranteed  and  outstanding 
under  the  terns  of  this  Act  exceed  $5,000,000. 

(e)  Unless  the  Board  finds  that,  without 
such  guaranty.  In  the  amount  thereof,  the 
air  carrier  would  be  unable  to  obtain  neces- 
sary funds  for  the  purchase  of  needed  air- 
craft on  reasonable  terms, 

(f)  Unless  the  Board  finds  that  the  air- 
craft to  be  purchased  with  the  guaranteed 
loans  is  needed  V)  Improve  the  service  and 
efficiency  of  operation  of  the  air  carrier. 

Sec.  5.  The  Board  shall  prescribe  and  col- 
lect from  the  lending  Institution  a  reason- 
able guaraiaty  fee  in  connection  with  each 
Io:in  gu.iranteed  under  this  Act. 

S^c  6  (a)  To  permit  It  to  make  use  of 
such  expert  advice  and  services  as  It  may  re- 
quire in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  the  Board  m:iy  use  available  services 
and  facilities  of  other  agencies  and  Instru- 
mentalities of  the  Federal  Government  with 
their  consent  and   on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

(b)  Departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  exercise  their  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  In  such  manner  as  will 
assist  in  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  this 
Act, 

Sec,  7,  (a)  Receipts  under  this  Act  shall 
be  credited  to  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury. 

I  b  I  Payments  to  lenders  required  as  a 
consequence  of  any  guaranty  under  this  Act 
may  be  made  from  funds  which  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Boards 
for  that  purpose. 

(c)  Administrative  expenses  under  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  from  appropriations  to  the 
Boird  for  administrative  expenses. 

Sec  8,  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
upon  enactment,  and  the  authority  con- 
tained in  section  3  hereof  shall  expire  five 
years  thereafter. 

Approved  September  7,  1957. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Act  of  September  7,  1957  (71 
Stat,  629),  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
word  "five"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "ten".' 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read 
r.he  first  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Page  1.  line  6,  Insert: 

"Sec.  2,  Subsection  (d)  of  section  4  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'.>5,000.000'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•i5l0,000,000'." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  1,  line  9,  Insert: 

"Sec,  3.  Section  6  of  fuch  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"'(c)  The  Board  shall  make  available  to 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  such  Information  with  respect  to  the 
loan  guaranty  program  under  this  Act  as 
the  Comptroller  General  may  require  to 
carry  out  his  duties  under  the  Budget  and 
Accounting   Act,    1921,"  " 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  IMr,  Albert  i 
having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr.  George 
P.  Miller,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  10129'  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 7,  1957.  relating  to  aircraft  loan 
guarantees,  pur.suant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 778,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
pa,ssed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HEALTH    CLINICS    FOR    DOMESTIC 
MIGRATORY  FARMWORKERS 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  <H.R.  12365) 
to  amend  title  III  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  authorize  grants  for  fam- 
ily clinics  for  domestic  agricultural  mi- 
gratory workers,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  12365.  with 
Mr.  George  P.  Miller  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


By  un£.nimous  consent.  Uie  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  a.s  I 
may  comume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill— H.R.  12365— 
deals  with  the  health  problems  of  our 
migrator;;  farm  families.  Specifically, 
it  would  amend  title  HI  of  the  Public 
Health  S^^rvice  Act  to  authorize  the  Sur- 
geon General  to  make  grants  to  public 
or  other  nonprofit  agencies  for  paying 
part  of  t]ie  cost  of  establishing  and  op- 
erating fiimily  health  service  clinics  and 
special  p:-ojects  to  improve  health  serv- 
ices for  and  the  health  conditions  of 
domestic  agricultural  migratory  worker.'? 
and  their  familie.'^.  It  authorizes  an  ap- 
propriation of  up  to  $3  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1963.  and  for 
each  of  the  2  following  fiscal  years. 

Tlic  kgiiilation  also  authorizes  the 
Surgeon  (General  to  encourage  and  coop- 
erate in  intrastate  and  interstate  pro- 
grams foi-  the  purpo.<;e  of  improving  the 
health  ccnditions  of  migratory  workers 
and  their  families. 

The  terms  of  the  legislation  provide  for 
sharing  o:  project  costs  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  project  grant 
applicant  While  no  specific  State  or 
local  mat:hing  is  required  by  the  legis- 
lation, it  is  anticipated  that  State  and 
local  contributions  of  funds,  personnel. 
services,  facilities,  and  equipment  will 
exceed  th2  amount  of  Federal  grants. 

State  End  local  health  and  welfare 
agencies,  growers'  associations,  health 
and  welfare  councils,  medical  societies, 
educational  institutions,  and  other  quali- 
fied comn^  unity  groups  would  be  eligible 
to  apply  lor  migrant  health  grants. 

This  p.oiiram  places  prmiary  em- 
phasis on  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  iamily-type  outpatient  clinic 
services  fcr  preventive  and  curative  care, 
located  v  here  migrant  families  can 
reach  then  easily,  and  operated  under 
circumstances  which  make  their  services 
truly  accessible.  These  clinics,  already 
in  limited  use  in  sucii  places  as  Fresno. 
Calif.,  and  Palm  Beach  County.  Fla,. 
have  demDnstrated  that  takin,?  health 
services  tc'  the  mi.Grrants  either  through 
mobile  units  or  through  temporary  fa- 
cilities will  result  in  effective  use  of  the 
services  o£:ered.  It  is  expected  that  this 
will  reduci?  the  number  of  cases  which 
will  have  to  be  hospitalized,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  physical  and  financial  burden 
otherwise  :-equired  to  be  borne  by  local 
taxpayers,  doctors,  and  existing  medical 
facilities. 

Other  projects  will  focus  on  the  devel- 
opment of  effective  ways  to  help  the 
migrants  to  understand  and  assume 
greater  responsibility  in  meeting  their 
problems. 

Still  other  types  of  health  activities 
which  would  be  undertaken  include  visits 
by  public  1  ealth  nurses  to  migrant  labor 
camps:  saiitary  ins^jections  of  camps, 
worksites,  and  temporary  rest  stops  to 
as.sure  the  maintenance  of  adequate  .sani- 
tary facilities,  including  safe  and  ade- 
quate water  supplies:  and  the  exchange 
of  information  between  health  workers 
in  differen ,  areas  to  assure  the  avail- 
ability of  reeded  health  sei-vices  and  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  duplication. 


Testimony  before  our  committee  and 
that  of  the  Senate  has  indicated  strong 
support  for  this  legislation.  Such  groups 
as  the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation, the  Association  of  State  and 
Territorial  Health  Officers,  the  National 
Education  Association,  the  National  Con- 
sumers League,  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee,  and  the  National  Farmers 
Union  liave  rmpha&izt  d  the  need  for  con- 
certed effort  to  be  made  by  local  com- 
munities, the  States,  and  the  Federal 
Government, 

The  movement  of  the  migrants  from 
State  to  State  makes  their  welfare  an 
interstate  concern,  deserving  of  Federal 
notice  and  effort.  The  communities  in 
which  migrants  work  cannot  be  expected 
to  shoulder  the  entire  burden  of  health 
care  and  other  services.  At  present,  the 
responsibility  must  rest  with  all  of  us — 
the  growers  for  whom  the  migrants 
work,  the  towns  and  States  through 
which  tliey  must  pass,  and  the  Nation 
for  whom  they  produce. 

It  is  not  intended  that  tlie  Federal 
Government  will  take  over  the  financial 
burdens  already  assumed  by  the  States 
and  local  a,eencics.  but  instead,  through 
the  provision  of  project  grants,  to  stim- 
ulate new  migrant  health  activity  with 
the  resulting  projects  becoming  self- 
sustaining  in  tlie  future  wherever  pos- 
sible. 

The  million  American  farm  migrants 
need  a  decent  and  healthy  environment, 
and  a  chance  to  avoid  those  illnesses 
which  can  so  easily  be  prevented,  but 
arc  a  constant  plapuc  to  them. 

The  poverty  of  these  migrants,  their 
lack  of  health  knowledge,  and  their  phys- 
ical isolation  and  mobility,  all  tend  to 
limit  their  access  to  community  health 
services.  Their  poor  health  not  only 
affects  their  own  lives  and  opportunities, 
but  is  a  threat  to  the  members  of  the 
permanent  communities  through  which 
they  migrate. 

Ordinarily,  communities  in  the  migrant 
work  areas  have  facilities  and  personnel 
dt^signed  to  meet  only  the  health  needs 
of  their  own  local  residents.  These  fa- 
cilities and  ijersonnel  are  not  capable  of 
meeting  the  health  needs  of  large  num- 
bers of  persons  who  work  temporarily  in 
their  areas. 

Local  laws  and  ordinances  establi.<;h- 
ing  re.sidence  requirements  for  health 
care  frequently  bar  migrant  workers 
from  health  services  which  otherwise 
might  be  available  to  them.  Even  in 
those  cases  where  local  facilities  are 
available  to  mii,'rant  workers,  they  often 
are  available  at  times,  places,  and  under 
conditions  which  result  in  the  workers 
being  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
services. 

President  Kemiedy,  in  his  health  mes- 
sage of  February  1962,  said  that  agricul- 
tural migrants  and  their  families  have 
unmet  needs  far  greater  than  those  of 
the  general  population.  He  went  on  to 
say: 

To  help  Improve  tlieir  health  conditions, 
I  recommend,  in  addition  to  expanding  the 
special  Public  Health  Service  activities  di- 
rected to  them,  the  enactment  of  legislation 
to  encottrage  the  States  to  provide  facilities 
and  services  for  migrant  workers. 


Mr.  Chau-man,  T  urge  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation,  which  would  be  a  step 
toward  meeting  tlie  urgent  health  needs 
of  our  domestic  agricuitural  migrants 
and  their  families. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  notice  in  the  letter 
from  1  he  Bureau  of  the  Budget  under 
date  of  June  3.  1961.  that  it  is  proposed 
Uiere  l)e  set  up  another  of  these  ad\  isory 
committees  under  the  terms  of  this  leg- 
islation, but  I  do  not  find  tlie  provision 
for  an  advisory  committee  in  the  legisla- 
tion itself.  Was  the  advisory  committee 
stricken  from  tlie  legislation? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  That  is 
correc:,. 

Mr.  GROSS      I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 
Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.     I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  3ROSS  At  least  that  portion  of 
the  mcney  that  mit-ht  otherwise  be  spent 
on  an  advisory  committee  can  be  used  to 
take  care  of  the  health  needs  of  the 
migraiory  workers. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  also  that  the  commit- 
tee made  a  change  so  far  as  the  life  of 
the  program  is  concerned  and  instead 
of  making  it  permanent  legislation,  only 
gave  it  3  years  of  hfe  so  that  we  can  take 
a  look  at  the  program  to  see  if  it  is  car- 
ried out  properly. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  tlie  gentleman  from  Florida. 
a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  Sa.:ety. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 
H.R.  12365.  a  bill  to  provide  health  facili- 
ties for  domestic  migratory  farmworkers. 
The  plight  of  the  migratory  farm- 
worker is  one  which  lias  received  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  These  people  perform 
a  value ble  service  to  American  agricul- 
ture and.  without  their  services,  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  crops  would  rot  in 
the  fields  and  on  the  vine  each  year. 
This  important  segment  of  America's 
labor  force  is  skilled  m  many  respects 
and  the  work  of  the  migratory  farm- 
worker could  not  be  performed  by  the 
othci-wise  unemployed  without  loss  of 
produce  and  injury  to  the  vegetation 
bearing  this  produce. 

These  people  are  not  only  valuable 
because  they  are  experienced  in  then- 
particular  skills,  but  becau.=:e  they  are 
in  tlie  right  places  at  the  right  time. 
1  hey  make  themselves  available  at  har- 
vesttime,  then  move  on  to  other  harvest 
areas  when  the  work  is  done.  Moving 
in  three  .general  areas,  they  travel  thou- 
sands cf  miles  each  year.  Their  lives 
are  without  the  roots  known  to  stable 
society 

The  domestic  migrant  farm  labor 
force  follows  three  patterns  of  move- 
ment. The  east  coast  stream  works  in 
Florida  in  the  winter  and  journeys  to 
the  upper  east  coast  and  Middle  Atlantic 
States  f,)r  the  harvest  periods  during  the 
balance  of  the  year.  The  Central  States 
stream  moves  through  the  central 
South  and  Midwe.'=t,  and  the  west  coast 
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steam  of  migratory  farmworkers  works 
the  Rockies  and  the  Pacific  coast. 

Being  composed  mainly  of  minority 
groups,  and  having  little  if  any  school- 
ing and  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, the  migrant's  living  conditions 
leave  much  to  be  desired  in  many  areas. 
Although  the  American  farmer  has  done 
much  to  provide  adequate  housing  and 
sanitation  for  his  workers,  the  cost  of 
such  facilities  is  high.  The  average 
wages  of  the  migrant  laborer  do  not  al- 
low him  to  acquire  living  fixtures  in  each 
area  of  employment,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  his  return  to  the  same  area  add  to 
this  problem. 

Thus  with  little  knowledge  or  interest 
in  improving  his  surroundings,  the  do- 
mestic migratory  farmworker  becomes 
as  much  a  potential  menace  to  society 
as  he  is  an  asset  to  it.  Migrant  camps 
are  breeding  grounds  for  chronic  dis- 
eases, many  of  them  the  result  of  ne- 
glect and  ignorance.  Intestinal  dis- 
orders, respiratory  infections,  venereal 
disease,  diphtheria,  and  typhoid  are  com- 
mon maladies  in  migrant  camps.  These 
diseases  are  increased  threats  to  the  sur- 
rounding permanent  residents  because 
of  poor  sanitation.  Such  diseases  would 
pose  a  serious  health  hazard  to  any  com- 
munity if  isolated.  But  consider  the 
problem  as  amplified  by  the  constant 
movement  of  the  migratory  farm  labor 
force  throughout  the  Nation.  In  effect, 
the  migrant  laborer  is  a  carrier  of  dis- 
ease to  literally  any  part  of  the  Nation. 

To  cite  specific  examples,  take  the  case 
of  a  1960  diphtheria  outbreak  in  a  Texas 
migrant  labor  camp.  Seven  cases  were 
discovered  in  migrant  worker  families. 
The  third  week  a  diphtheria  epidemic 
had  spread  among  43  local  residents, 
includiner  2  cases  in  an  adjoining  county. 

Five  cases  of  diphtheria  occurred 
among  migrant  children  in  Illinois. 
Since  the  families  of  several  diphtheria- 
infected  children  had  come  from  the 
Texas  diphtheria  area,  there  was  thought 
to  be  some  relationship  to  this  new  out- 
break. Later  the  next  year,  diphtheria 
was  reported  in  a  labor  camp  housing  75 
migrants  in  Florida.  Other  diphtheria 
outbreaks  have  been  reported  in  Michi- 
gan and  California. 

There  have  been  reports  of  such  dis- 
eases as  typhoid  fever,  hepatitis,  and 
Asian  flu  spreading  in  this  same  manner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  threats  to  the  na- 
tional health  can  be  readily  seen  if  the 
health  conditions  of  the  migratory  farm 
laborer  are  not  better  controlled.  The 
States  have  done  much  to  improve  con- 
ditions, as  have  local  communities.  Palm 
Beach  County  in  my  own  district  has  an 
excellent  program,  but  much  still  must 
be  done.  With  the  interstate  nature  of 
the  migrant  stream,  the  need  and  justi- 
fication for  Federal  action  is  apparent. 

The  program  envisioned  in  H.R.  12365 
is  one  which  would  authorize  an  expendi- 
ture of  not  more  than  $3  million  an- 
nually for  3  fiscal  years.  Though  this 
program  has  no  fixed  formula,  it  is  a 
program  designed  to  stimulate  local 
funds  in  excess  of  those  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Under  no  conditioiis  would  these  Fed- 
eral funds  be  used  to  construct  new- 
buildings  or  clinics.  They  would  be  used 
to  provide  moneys  for  the  contracting 


agencies  to  employ  professional,  techni- 
cal, and  supporting  staff.  Some  funds 
would  be  used  to  procure  the  necessary 
supplies  such  as  drugs  to  be  used  where 
field  treatment  was  administered,  and 
f.ome  funds  would  be  used  for  educa- 
tional aids  to  demonstrate  health  and 
sanitation  methods  to  migrants.  It  must 
also  be  emphasized  that  these  funds 
would  not  be  contemplated  for  the  pay- 
ment of  migrant  hospital  bills.  Should 
hospitalization  be  necessary,  it  would  be 
counted  as  part  payment  of  the  local 
.share. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  was  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  after  ex- 
tensive hearings  were  held.  Tlie  com- 
mittee knows  of  no  opposition  to  this 
legislation.  Because  of  the  interstate 
nature  of  the  health  conditions  of  Amer- 
ica's domestic  migratory  farm  labor 
force  I  urge  your  approval  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, H.R.  12365  should  be  promptly 
made  law,  as  its  merits  are  obvious.  The 
Federal  Government  should  certainly 
make  the.se  funds  available  to  assist  fam- 
ily clinics  for  domestic  agricultural  mi- 
gratory workers.  This  is  a  mmimum 
effort  to  eliminate  some  of  the  bad  con- 
ditions surrounding  the  use  of  migratory 
labor. 

I  have  heard  from  the  Florida  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Association  that  since  the 
employer  of  agricultural  labor  needs  a 
large  number  of  worker.s  for  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time  migratoiy  workers 
have  been  the  inevitable  result.  The  as- 
sociation has  stated  to  me  that  its  mem- 
bers are  "attempting  within  the  limita- 
tion of  our  resources,  to  alleviate  the 
Firoblems  that  go  with  the  migratory 
labor  stream."  They  favor  whatever 
appropriate  assistance  can  be  given  by 
the  Federal  Government,  and  so  do  I. 
H.R.  12365  is  such  a  measure. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  situation  would 
£jso  be  helped  considerably  if  an  ap- 
propriate minimum  wage  law  could  be 
enacted.  In  January  of  1961  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  305.  similar  to  legislation  I 
had  previously  introduced  in  this  field. 
Although  it  is  now  too  late  to  pass  H.R. 
305  in  this  session  of  Congress,  I  hope 
that  it  can  be  con-sidered  in  its  present 
cr  in  some  modified  form  as  a  basis  for 
coing  justice  to  these  workers.  To  the 
extent  that  such  a  law  might  result  in 
somewhat  more  expensive  commodities. 
that  i.s  the  free  enterprise  system  as  it 
should  be,  passing  on  the  costs  of  proper 
working  conditions  to  those  consumers 
w  ho  use  the  produce.  This  is  preferable 
to  a  welfare  or  charity  program  paid  for 
by  general  taxation.  For  the  purposes 
of  the  record  the  following  are  the  terms 
of  the  bill  H.R.  305: 

H.R.    305 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  to  establish  a  minimum  wage  rate 
applicable  to  migrant  agricultural  workers 
Be   If  enacted    by   the  Senate  and  House 

o/  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(P)  'Migrant  agricultural  employee' 
means  a  p>€rson  engaged  In  migratory  agri- 
cultural labor,  as  defined  by  the  Secretary: 
Provided,  That  persons  coming  from  foreign 
countries  as  well  as  persons  crossing  State 
lines  shall  be  Included  as  migrant  agricul- 
tural employees,  and  in  no  ca.se  shall  there 
be  Included  as  migrant  agricultural  em- 
ployees any  persons  who  have  resided  In  the 
State  where  the  labor  takes  place  for  more 
than  one  year  preceding  such  labor." 

Sec.  2.  Section  6(a)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(3)  and  Inserting  a  semicolon,  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  tliereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(4)  If  such  employee  is  a  migrant  agri- 
cultural employee,  not  less  than  the  applic- 
able rate  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  (but  which  In  no  case  shall  exceed  $1 
per  hour)  In  accordance  with  recommenda- 
tions of  a  special  committee  which  he  shall 
appoint.  The  provisions  of  subsections  ( b  i , 
(c),  and  (d)  of  section  5  shall  apply  to  such 
committee  in  the  same  manner  they  apply 
to  the  special  industry  committees  provided 
for  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  by 
this  Act.  Such  committee  shall  have  the 
same  powers  and  duties  with  respect  to  the 
application  of  this  Act  to  migrant  agricul- 
tural employees  as  pertain  to  special  industry 
committees  established  under  section  5  with 
respect  to  employees  employed  in  Puerto 
Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands.  In  determining 
minimum  wage  rates  which  It  will  recom- 
mend, the  committee  (1)  shall  not  use  the 
standards  prescribed  In  section  8,  taut  shall 
fix  the  rates  at  the  highest  minimum  rates 
(not  in  excess  of  the  rate  prescribed  In 
section  (b)(1))  which  It  determines,  having 
due  regard  to  economic  and  competitive  con- 
ditions, will  not  substantially  curtail  em- 
pl03mient  of  migrant  agricultural  employeos, 
and  (2)  in  making  classifications  shall  do 
so  on  the  basis  of  the  type  of  crop  grown 
or  on  the  basi.'?  of  geographical  areas,  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  classifications  within 
industries." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Paragraph  (6)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  13  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"agriculture"  the  following:  "(other  than 
a  migrant  agricultural  employee)  ". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  13  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ";  or  (6) 
any  migrant  agricultural  employee". 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  the  Secretary 
makes  effective  his  regulations  defining 
migrant  agricultural  employee. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  support  H.R.  12365,  In 
the  first  place  I  want  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  Roberts],  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Harris!  for 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor.  It  pro- 
vides for  grants  to  public  and  nonprofit 
agencies  for  family  health  clinics  for 
migratory  workers  and  for  special  proj- 
ects to  improve  health  conditions  of  mi- 
gratory workers.  I  have  long  been  con- 
cerned with  the  plight  of  the  migratory 
worker  and  his  family  and  introduced 
H.R.  8882  which  is  almost  identical  to 
the  bill  before  us  today.     'When  the  In- 
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terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  this  subject,  I 
testified  and  outlined  the  pressing  need 
for  such  legislation.  I  was  pleased  that 
Boisfeuillet  Jones,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Secretarj-  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  Health  and  Medical  Affairs, 
testified  in  support  of  my  bill,  H.R.  8882. 

The  fac,  that  there  is  an  imperative 
need  for  legislation  concerning  the 
health  of  migratory  workers  is  indisput- 
able. 

It  seems  unbelievable  that  in  this  day 
and  age  there  could  be  a  group  of  people 
in  this  countiy  whose  level  of  health 
compares  :o  that  of  the  general  popula- 
tion in  the  year  1900.  Back  in  1900  the 
communicable  diseases  were  the  leading 
causes  of  death  in  this  country.  These 
diseases  included  infiuenza  and  pneu- 
monia, tuberculosis,  and  the  infectious 
digestive  ciseases  such  as  diarrhea  and 
gastritis,  and  so  forth.  'We  have  con- 
quered mcist  of  these  diseases  through 
sanitation,  better  nutrition,  and  immu- 
nization. Yet  today  these  are  still  the 
diseases  which  plague  the  migrant 
worker  and  his  family. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Mi- 
gratory Lf.bor  reported  in  1951  that  in- 
fant mortslity.  maternal  mortality,  dys- 
entery, smallpox,  and  typhoid  were  far 
more  prevalent  among  migatory  workers 
than  among  the  general  population. 
More  recent  State  and  local  surveys  in- 
dicate that  this  situation  has  not  im- 
proved in  -.he  last  10  years. 

Migrants  usually  work  in  rural  coun- 
ties or  in  remote  areas  where  the  serv- 
ices of  public  health  nurses  and  doctors 
are  not  readily  available.  They  live  on 
the  fringes  of  our  communities,  stran- 
gers to  basic  health  services  which  the 
rest  of  us  have  accepted  and  known  all 
our  lives.  They  usually  remain  stran- 
gers because  they  do  not  have  access  to 
these  health  .services.  Sometimes  it  is 
simply  because  they  have  no  means  of 
transport  a. ion  from  a  labor  camp  to  a 
doctor  or  i.  health  center.  Again,  since 
they  are  ur. accustomed  to  regular  health 
care,  they  may  not  use  preventive  health 
services,  or  take  care  of  a  medical  prob- 
lem in  its  early  stages,  because  to  do  so 
would  mean  the  loss  of  part  of  their 
meager  earnings. 

It  is  also  quite  often  impossible  for 
communitit's  to  stretch  their  health  serv- 
ices to  meet  the  seasonal  impact  of  mi- 
grant grouos.  Some  communities  have 
meager  health  resources  even  for  perma- 
nent residents.  Another  part  of  the 
problem  is  that  no  single  community  or 
State  feels  that  this  is  its  problem  alone. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Abraham  Ribicoff.  in  testi- 
fying before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Migratory  Labor  last  year,  described 
some  of  the  health  problems  of  migra- 
tory workers.    He  said : 

Migrant  workers  and  their  families  are 
more  vulnerable  than  the  general  population 
to  Illness  and  accldent.s  as  a  result  of  their 
substandard  living  and  working  conditions, 
their  own  igaorance  and  poverty,  and  com- 
munity negkct.  Meeting  their  health  needs 
is  an  almosi,  impossible  task  for  many  of 
their  work  ccmmunities.  Some  have  meager 
health  resources  even  for  permanent  resi- 
dents. Man;'  require  far  greater  expansion 
and  adaptation  of  service  to  the  migrants' 
special   situation   than    is   now   realistically 
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possible  if  they  are  to  serve  the  health  needs 
of  migrant  workers  and  their  families  eflec- 
tively. 

This  bill  would  give  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment a  more  active  role  in  helping 
communities  to  establish  migrant  health 
services.  Federal  grants  to  public  or 
nonprofit  agencies  could  stimulate  the 
development  of  special  services  for  mi- 
grants which  might  never  be  developed 
simply  because  the  money  required  is  not 
available.  Federal  project  grants  and 
technical  assistance  would  be  used  m 
conjunrtion  with  established  community 
health  services  to  encourage  and  assist 
them  in  family  health  service  clinics 
geared  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the 
migrant  and  his  family,  This  bill  also 
provides  for  special  project  grants  to 
develop  improved  methods  of  providing 
health  services  for  migrants  and  for 
training  personnel  especially  to  sei-ve 
them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1843  Thomas  Carlyle 
described  the  life  of  the  worker  of  his 
day  in  the  following  words: 

It  is  not  to  die  or  even  to  die  of  hunger 
that  makes  a  man  wretched.  Many  men 
have  died.  But  it  is  to  live  miserably  and 
know  not  why,  to  work  more  and  gain 
nothing,  to  be  heart  worn,  weary,  yet  isolated 
and   unrelated 

These  words  could  have  been  written 
today  to  describe  the  life  of  the  migrant 
farmworker  in  the  United  States.  H.R. 
12365  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  chang- 
ing that  life  and  bringing  the  migrant 
farmworker  into  the  20th  century.  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  appreciate  his  sup- 
port of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Safety,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  the  ranking  Republican 
member,  has  considered  this  legislation 
rather  extensively  and  has  held  rather 
extensive  hearings.  The  committee  is 
unanimous  in  reporting  the  legislation 
to  the  parent  committee,  and  the  parent 
committee  also  reported  the  legislation 
out  unanimously. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  represents  an 
effort  to  alleviate  the  serious  health 
problems  of  our  domestic  agricultural 
migratory  workers  and  their  families. 

Almost  a  million  of  these  people  live 
and  work  for  short  periods  of  time, 
chiefly  during  harvest  seasons,  in  nearly 
one-third  of  the  counties  in  the  various 
States.  Neither  these  States  nor  the 
local  communities  can  take  care  of  the 
health  requirements  of  the  large  number 
of  men,  women,  and  children  who  are 
there  only  temporarily  and  then  move 
on  to  other  places  to  work.  Their  fa- 
cilities and  personnel  are  designed  for 
local  residents,  and  are  not  equipped  to 
take  care  of  the  additional  load. 

Furthermore,  these  facilities  and  serv- 
ices are  not  available  at  times  when  the 
migrants  can  u.se  them,  or  in  places 
which  are  easily  accessible  to  them.  Mi- 
grants are  also  frequently  ineligible  be- 
cause of  residence  restrictions  which 
prohibit  or  limit  the  rendering  of  public 
services  to  these  individuals  although 
they    are    available    to    other    citizens. 


Those  .services  which  have  been  made 
available  to  migrants  are  scattered,  un- 
coordinated, and  inadequate,  with  httle 
provision  for  continuity  of  care 

The  migrant  farmworkers  and  their 
famines  are  in  the  lowest  economic  group 
of  our  iMDpulation,  and  they  are  less  able 
to  pay  for  their  health  care  than  most 
people,  although  their  need  for  It  is 
greater.  Their  substandard  living  and 
working  conditions  make  them  more  vul- 
nerable to  sickness  and  accidents,  and 
they  do  not  receive  preventive  attention, 
such  as  innoculations  and  prenatal  care, 
that  most  people  can  take  for  granted. 
Because  of  this,  and  because  they  often 
do  not  ]-eceive  medical  care  for  an  illness 
until  it  has  become  quite  senous.  they 
are  more  likely  to  need  hospitalization, 
frequently  as  emergency  cases.  Since 
they  can  rarely  pay  for  their  care,  un- 
paid hospital  and  medical  bills  of  mi- 
grant workers  have  become  a  matter 
of  concern  for  hospitals  in  rural  areas 
and  for  the  communities  as  well. 

The  fact  that  many  of  the  migrant 
workers,  although  they  are  American 
citizens  do  not  speak  English,  and  often 
do  not  understand  or  appreciate  health 
and  sanitation  requirements  aggravates 
the  difiBculties. 

The  imperative  need  for  a  health  pro- 
gram for  our  domestic  migrant  agricul- 
tural workers  is  more  apparent  by  con- 
trast with  the  provisions  made  for  health 
services  for  foreign  migrant  agricultural 
workers  who  come  to  the  United  States 
temporarily  to  work  on  our  farms.  Over 
300.000  workers  enter  the  country  each 
year  from  Mexico  and  the  British  West 
Indies,  and  they  are  protected  by  con- 
tracts which  guarantee  them  medical 
care  and  accident  insurance 

Both  of  these  groups,  the  domestic  and 
the  foreign  agricultural  workers,  are  re- 
quired by  our  economy.  Our  agncul- 
ture  depends  on  the  ready  availability  of 
mobile  workers,  particularly  at  harvest 
time,  and  it  would  be  a  great  loss  if  these 
skilled  workers  were  not  ready  to 
gather  the  crops. 

Because  these  workers  are  necessaiT; 
because  they  have  serious  health  handi- 
caps; because  their  requirements  cannot 
be  fulfilled  by  States  or  local  communi- 
ties without  help:  and  because  of  their 
interstate  movement,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  an  obligation  to  as.sist  in 
providing  health  care. 

This  bill  would  give  such  assistance 
through  grants  to  States,  local  communi- 
ties, and  nonprofit  organizations.  The 
States  and  local  areas  would  retain  the 
responsibihty  and  the  authority  to  plan 
and  carry  out  the  programs.  The  Fed- 
eral GovM-nment  would  a.ssist  financially, 
provide  leadership  in  finding  solutions  lo 
migrant  health  problems,  help  to  coordi- 
nate hef.lth  services  for  migrants  so  as 
to  eliminate  gaps  and  avoid  duplications, 
and  promote  interagency,  inter-State 
and  intra-State  planning  to  insure  con- 
tinuity of  health  services  as  families 
move  frcm  place  to  place. 

The  bi:i  authorizes  an  appropriation  of 
up  to  S3  million  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1963,  and  for  each  of  the 
2  following  fiscal  years.  Under  the  leg- 
islation, the  PHS  could  make  grants 
to  help  improve  migrant  health  condi- 
tions.   Si:Ate  or  local  health  and  welfare 
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agencies,  church  groups,  growers'  asso- 
ciations, medical  societies  and  other 
qualified  community  groups  would  be 
eligible  to  apply  for  grants. 

Project  grants  could  be  used  to  pay 
part  of  the  cost  of  establishing  and  op- 
erating family  health  service  clinics  and 
other  special  projects  to  improve  health 
services  for  migrant  families. 

In  addition  to  family-type  outpatient 
cUnic  services  for  preventive  and  cura- 
tive care,  projects  to  extend  public 
health  nursing  services  to  migratory 
workers  could  be  set  up  under  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  Another  type  of  proj- 
ect would  provide  consultation  and  aid 
to  camp  owners  and  employers,  on 
methods  of  improving  sanitary  condi- 
tions in  labor  camps,  in  the  fields,  and 
at  temporary  rest  stops  en  route  between 
work  locations. 

Programs  to  develop  better  coordina- 
tion of  migrant  health  services — geo- 
graphically and  agencywise — would 
result  from  the  bill.  Health  education 
specially  suited  to  the  unique  conditions 
of  the  mis;rant  population  would  be  an- 
other valuable  type  of  project. 

Hospitalization  would  not  be  provided 
for,  but  we  can  expect  that  with  better 
health  care  and  preventive  services,  the 
necessity  for  hospital  care  would  be 
greatly  reduced. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  em- 
phasize that  there  is  a  long  and  solid  his- 
toric background  for  our  acceptance  of 
limited  and  appropriate  Federal  respon- 
sibility for  the  health  of  migrant  agri- 
cultural workers.  Over  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  many  professional  studies, 
recommendations,  and  demonstrations 
have  pointed  to  this  fact. 

This  bill  would  provide  the  kind  of 
effective  assistance  that  has  been  shown 
to  be  necessary.  And  while  it  calls  for 
Federal  financial  aid  and  advice,  the 
design  and  execution  of  the  specific 
health  programs  will  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  States  and  local  commu- 
nities who  know  tlieir  own  problems 
and  resources. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  and  to  state  that  I,  too,  sup- 
port this  legislation. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  H.\rris]. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  chairman  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Safety  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  for 
their  consideration  and  action  on  this 
legislation.  This  matter  has  been  pend- 
ing before  the  Congress  for  some  time. 
The  record,  of  course,  shows  that  the 
other  body  considered  and  passed  a  simi- 
lar bill  some  months  ago.  Eirlier,  dur- 
uig  this  year,  I  directed  tiie  subcom- 
mittee to  conduct  hearings  and  give  con- 
sideration to  the  proposal  as  there  was 
much  merit  to  it. 


I  want  to  say  to  the  House,  I  think  the 
subcommittee  has  done  a  commendable 

job  in  its  consideration  of  the  proposal 
and  recommendation  to  the  full  com- 
mittee. This  is,  of  course,  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  the  full  committee  unani- 
mously reported  thi.s  proposal  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  it  is  being 
considered  accordingly  here  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  provides 
for  a  3 -year  health  program  for  migra- 
tory workers  and  their  families  which 
has  been  long  overdue.  I  would  say  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  the  in- 
stant program  is  a  small  point  4  program 
for  our  own  people.  Since  we  are  en- 
gaged in  point  4  programs  for  peoples 
all  over  the  world,  it  is  about  time  that 
we  are  beginning  to  think  about  similar 
programs  for  our  own  people. 

The  3-year  program  which  I  am  talk- 
ing about  would  enable  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
make  grants  to  pubhc  and  other  non- 
profit agencies  for  paying  part  of  the 
cost  of  establishing  and  operating  fam- 
ily health  service  clinics  and  other  special 
projects  to  improve  health  services  for 
domestic  agricultural  migrant  workers 
and  their  families. 

The  maximum  authorized  cost  of  this 
program  for  each  of  the  3  years  would  be 
$3  million.  It  is  expected  that  $2.5  mil- 
lion of  this  amount  will  be  used  for  grants 
to  States,  local  communities,  and  non- 
profit organizations.  All  of  these  grants 
will  be  channeled  thi'ough  the  State 
health  departments. 

The  remainder  of  $500,000  will  be  used 
to  pay  for  special  services  of  Federal 
employees.  It  is  contemplated  that  sev- 
eral teams  of  Federal  employees  will  be 
formed  to  assist  Slates,  local  communi- 
ties, and  private  nonprofit  organization.s 
to  coordinate  needed  health  services  for 
migrant  workers  In  order  to  eliminate 
present  gaps  and  duplications  in  these 
services. 

The  Members  of  the  House  might  well 
ask:  Why  another  Federal  program?  Ls 
it  not  the  responsibility  of  the  States  and 
local  communities  to  take  care  of  the 
migratory  workers  who  come  to  these 
States  and  communities? 

There  are  several  answers  to  these 
questions.  Domestic  agricultural  mi- 
grant workers  numbering  nearly  1  mil- 
lion persons  live  and  work  only  for  brief 
periods  in  about  1.000  counties  located 
chiefly  in  31  States.  Ordinarily  commu- 
nities in  these  areas  have  only  health 
facilities  and  personnel  designed  to  meet 
the  health  needs  of  their  own  local  resi- 
dents. These  facilities  and  personnel 
are  not  capable  of  meeting  the  health 
needs  of  large  numbers  of  persons  who 
work  temporarily  in  these  areas. 

Second,  local  laws  and  ordinances 
establishing  residence  requirements  for 
health  care  frequently  bar  migrant  work- 
ers from  health  services  which  otherwise 
might  be  available  to  them.  Even  in 
those  cases  where  local  facilities  are 
available  to  migrant  workers,  they  often 
are  available  at  times,  places,  and  under 
conditions  which  result  in  the  workers 
being  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
services. 

There  are  additional  reasons  why 
these  local  health  facilities  cannot  meet 
the  demands  placed  upon  them  by  migra- 


toi-y  workers.  Many  of  the  migrant 
workers,  while  American  citizens,  do  not 
speak  liiglish  and  many  of  them  have 
an  inadequate  appreciation  of  health 
and  sanitary  problems,  thus  making  it 
difficult  for  local  health  personnel  to 
meet  the  health  needs  of  migrant  agri- 
cultural workers  and  their  families. 

There  is.  however,  an  overriding  rea- 
son why  the  Federal  Government  should 
assume  some  measure  of  responsibility 
in  this  area.  Our  agriculture  through- 
out the  Nation  is  geared  to  the  ready 
availability  of  migrant  agricultural 
workers,  particularly  at  harvest  time. 
Crops  worth  millions  of  dollars  would 
rot  in  the  fields  and  on  the  vines,  bushes, 
and  trees  if  these  workers  were  not  avail- 
able in  sufficient  numbers  at  the  right 
places  and  at  the  right  times. 

Much  of  the  work  performed  by  mi- 
grant agricultural  workers  is  skilled 
work.  It  cannot  be  performed  by  per- 
sons otherwise  unemployed  without 
causing  grave  Injuries  and  loss  to  the 
produce  and  to  the  trees,  vines,  and 
plants  bearing  the  produce. 

There  are  important  precedents  for 
Federal  legislation  aimed  at  meeting 
health  and  safety  needs  of  individuals 
who  are  peculiarly  involved  in  interstate 
commerce.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
origin  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice can  be  traced  to  the  urgent  need  for 
meeting  the  health  requirements  of  mer- 
chant seamen.  In  1798.  the  Fifth  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  passed  an  act 
for  the  relief  of  sick  and  disabled  sea- 
men. 

Pursuant  to  this  legislation  the  US 
Marine  Hospital  Service  was  established 
which  was  a  forerunner  of  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Hcaltli  Service. 

Maiiy  of  the  same  considerations  which 
Uien  were  material  in  enacting  mer- 
chant seamen  health  legislation  arc 
present  today  and  warrant  the  passage 
of  migrant  worker  health  legislation.  In 
earlier  days  the  utilization  of  local  hos- 
pitals by  impecunious,  sick,  and  injured 
seamen  imposed  an  undue  burden  upon 
local  facilities  and  re.sources.  Today, 
much  in  the  same  manner,  sick  and  in- 
jured migrant  workers  and  their  de- 
pendents impose  an  undue  burden  on  lo- 
cal facilities  and  resources. 

The  services  of  seamen  were  consid- 
ered indispensable  to  the  uninterrupted 
operation  of  our  vitally  needed  meiThant 
fleet.  Today  we  must  recognize  that  mi- 
grant agricultural  workers  are  required 
to  assure  continued  operation  of  a  large 
segment  of  the  Nation's  agricultural  ac- 
tivities. 

The  84th  Congress  recognized  the 
interstate  character  of  matters  relating 
to  migratory  workers.  Our  committee 
reported  legislation  which  the  Congress 
enacted  providing  for  the  regulation  of 
interstate  transportation  of  migrant 
farmworkers. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  health 
services  are  presently  being  made  avail- 
able to  foreign  migrant  agricultural 
workers  who  come  to  the  United  States. 
Approximately  one-half  million  foreign 
agricultural  workers  enter  the  United 
States  each  year  for  temporary  work  in 
agriculture.  In  1961  they  included  about 
300,000  Mexican  nationals  and  a  month- 
ly average  of  about  8,000  British  West 
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Indians.  The  contracts  and  interna- 
tional agreements  for  both  these  groups 
of  foreign  workers  guarantee  them  bene- 
fits that  contribute  directly  or  indirectly 
to  the  health  status  of  these  workers. 

It  certainly  seems  reasonable  to  pro- 
vide similsr  benefits  for  our  domestic 
agricultural  workers.  These  domestic 
migratory  agricultural  workers  ai-e  m 
the  lowest  economic  strata  of  our  popu- 
lation. Their  health  needs  are  great; 
however,  they  have  little  opportunity 
and  even  less  financial  ability  to  meet 
these  need.' . 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  these  needs  can- 
not be  met  adequately  by  States  and 
local  communities  without  some  measure 
of  Federal  participation.  It  is  contem- 
plated tha;  the  funds  made  available 
under  this  program  will  be  used  to  pay 
part  of  the  cost  of  establishing  and  op- 
erating fajnily  health  service  clinics. 
The  legislation  does  not,  however,  au- 
thorize the  use  of  these  funds  for  the 
construction  of  liospitals.  clinics,  or 
health  facilities. 

No  specific  State  or  local  cash  match- 
ing is  required  by  the  legislation  How- 
ever, the  amount  of  funds  which  will  be 
expended  by  the  States,  communities, 
and  nonprofit  organizations  is  expected 
to  exceed  the  amount  of  Federal  grants. 
Such  matching  will  take  the  form  of 
making  available  services,  facilities,  and 
equipment.  Past  experience  with  simi- 
lai-  Federal  grants  indicates  that  such 
programs  stimulate  non-Federal  expend- 
itures considerably  m  excess  of  the  Fed- 
eral grants 

Other  types  of  health  activities  which 
would  be  undertaken  Include  visits  by 
public  health  nurses  to  migrant  labor 
camps;  sanitary  inspection  of  camps, 
worksites,  and  temporary  rest  stops  to 
assure  the  maintenance  of  adequat*' 
sanitary  facilities  including  safe  and 
adequate  waU>r  supplies;  and  the  ex- 
change of  information  between  health 
workei-s  in  different  areas  to  assure  the 
availability  of  needed  health  sen-ices  and 
to  eliminate  unnecessary  duplication. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that 
serious  communicable  diseases  which  af- 
flict many  of  the  migrant  workers  and 
their  families  threaten  residents  in  the 
peiTOanent  communities  where  migrant 
agricultural  workers  and  their  families 
stop  over  in  pursuit  of  their  work. 

Thus,  the  legislation  is  designed  to 
meet  not  only  the  needs  of  the  migrant 
workers  themselves,  but  also  the  needs  of 
the  States  and  local  communities  in 
which  these  laborers  work  and  through 
which  they  pa.ss  in  pursuit  of  such  work. 
Our  committee  has  been  unanimous  in 
favoring  the  adoption  of  this  legislation 
and  I  trust  that  the  Hou.se  will  over- 
whelmingly support  the  conclu.sion  of  the 

committee  that  this  legislation  is  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
ZelenkoI  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
with  much  pride  and  satisfaction  that  I 


rise  in  favor  of  H.R.  12365,  a  bill  intro- 
duced on  June  29. 1962,  by  the  Honorable 
Kenneth  A.  Roberts,  of  Alabama,  to 
amend  title  HI  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  authorize  grants  for  fam- 
ily clinics  for  domestic  agricultural  mi- 
gratory workers. 

With  Senator  Harrison  Wh-liams,  of 
New  Jersey,  I  have  been  actively  and 
continuously  fighting  for  legislation  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  the  migratory 
laborer  I  have  sponsored  10  migratory 
labor  bills  personally  and  have  the  honoV 
of  chairing  the  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  to  which  the  majority  of  these 
were  referred. 

Senator  Williams  and  I  have  met 
many  times  both  with  the  President's 
Committee  on  Migratory  Labor  and  pri- 
vately to  discuss  and  lay  legislative 
groundwork  to  eliminate  the  plight  of 
the  migrant  worker  Our  staffs  have 
worked  hand  in  hand  until  we  have 
reached  this  point.  This  great  House  of 
Representatives  is  now  in  a  position  to 
pass  legislation  favoring  the  migrant 
worker,  as  the  Senate  has  previously 
done. 

On  March  7.  1961,  I  introduced  HR 
5285,  amending  title  III  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  grants 
for  improving  domestic  agricultural  mi- 
gratory workers'  health  and  conditions 
and  on  February  15.  1962,  I  amended  the 
legislation  by  introducing  H.R.  10027,  to 
authorize  grants  for  family  clinics  for  our 
migrant  acricultural  workers.  I  am 
proud  that  Mr  Roberts'  bill  is  identical 
to  mine  in  most  every  respect. 

My  subcommittee  held  public  hearings 
in  Washington  and  in  New  York  City  in 
the  .spring  of  1961  to  consider  four  mi- 
gratory labor  bills.  During  these  hear- 
ings I  was  in  a  position  to  receive  and 
evaluate  much  testimony  regarding  the 
status  of  the  migratory  worker  During 
the  development  and  consideration  of 
these  bills,  the  staff  of  my  Select  Sub- 
committ^^e  on  Labor  visited  migratoiy 
work  camps  to  make  on-the-spot  obser- 
vations. In  addition,  numerous  inter- 
views and  consultations  were  held  with 
migrant  families,  growers.  State  and 
local  health  personnel,  and  others  with 
firsthand  knowledge  of  the  serious  prob- 
lems, IncludiBg  those  relating  to  health, 
although,  of  course,  the  health  bill  was 
not  specifically  before  the  subcommittee. 
The  evidence  we  received  from  this  in- 
tensive research  demands  remedial  legis- 
lation. 

Out  of  all  these  studies  a  common  con- 
clusion has  emerged,  that  these  workers 
hve  and  work  under  conditions  sharply 
contrasting  with  our  general  standards 
of  living.  The  time  for  study  has  now 
passed  and  the  need  for  effective  action 
is  imperative.  Such  action  can  only  be 
activated  through  the  exercising  of  lead- 
ership by  the  Federal  Government. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  health  prob- 
lems facing  agricultural  migratory  work- 
ers are  not  limited  to  any  one  State  or, 
indeed,  any  group  of  States.  The  scope 
of  the  migratory  health  problems  are 
interstat-e  and  can  only  be  handled  prop- 
erly and  effectively  by  Federal  and  State 
cooperation. 

In  conclusion,  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing public  awareness  m  recent  years  that 
the  plight  of  the  migrant  worker  is  for- 


eign to  our  American  institutions.  This 
long-festering  sore  in  our  society  and  in 
our  economy  provides  a  propaganda 
weapon  for  those  who  oppose  our  tradi- 
tions and  ideals.  Failure  to  take  prompt 
remedia;  action  may  be  viewed  as  a  re- 
pudiation of  our  moral  responsibility  to 
our  own  people,  thereby  abetting  our 
ad\ersaries  in  the  struggle  for  the  minds 
of  men. 

I  respectfully  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  bill  before  us  and  to  give 
continued  support  to  legislation  designed 
to  remedy  and  eliminate  the  second-class 
citizenship  of  the  migratory  agricultural 
worker. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman    from    California    I  Mr.    Hie- 

STANDl. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
need  to  improve  health  services  for  these 
men,  women,  and  children  The  pro- 
posed interstate  program  will  fill  a 
void  by  helping  State  governments  in 
establishing  and  operating  family  health 
service  clinics  for  over  1  million  needful 
Americans. 

I  am  (;oncerned  about  the  welfare  of 
all  Americans.  The  interstate  migra- 
tory woiker  provides  a  much  needed 
service.  He  works  hard  for  meager  re- 
turns and  his  mobile  working  conditions 
have  resulted  in  a  lack  of  health  facil- 
ities, W?  should  and  can  do  something 
to  help  him  and  at  the  same  time  relieve 
the  strain  on  local  health  facilities 
which  cannot  meet  their  needs  at  har- 
vest time. 

It  seems  Incredible  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  already  be  providing 
funds  to  foreign  migrant  agricultural 
workers  in  America  but  not  to  our  own. 
This  bill  (HR,  12365  will  correct  that 
injusllcc  Mexican  and  West  Indies  na- 
tionals currently  enjoy  these  very  same 
services. 

This  bill  does  not  violate  the  Impor- 
tant role  of  State  povernmeni.s  m  the 
field  of  public  health,  for  they  will  be 
authorized  to  provide  the  actual  health 
services  Tlie  interstate  nature  of  the 
problem  has  involved  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Diseases  are  contracted  and 
carried  from  State  to  State  by  these 
workers  and  an  integrated  program  will 
relieve  much  suffering 

It  has  long  been  one  of  the  tragic  fea- 
tures of  American  society  that,  in  many 
cases,  we  show  foreign  peoples  more  con- 
sideration than  we  do  our  own.  In  the 
field  of  health,  the  American  taxpayer 
has  supported  extravagant  program.s  in 
other  countries.  I  firmly  believe  that  we 
should  put  our  own  house  in  order  first. 
Whenever  we  can  help  our  own  people 
we  should,  and  I  cast  my  vote  for  this 
interstate  legislation  in  the  knowledge 
that  positive  benefits  to  workers  wil]  be 
the  result. 

Mr  COHELAN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  thi"=  bill  which  I  have  joined 
in  sponsoring — a  bill  which  would  au- 
thorize an  urgently  needed  and  long 
overdue  program  of  health  clinics  for 
domestic  migratory  farmworkers 

A  tremendous  gap  exists  today.  Mr. 
Chairman,  between  our  health  knowl- 
edge and  its  application  to  the  health 
needs  of  our  migrant  farmworkers  and 
their   families.     These   people — because 
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of  inadequate  homii:!^:,  poor  sanitation, 
substandard  working  conditions,  and  a 
lack  of  Immunization  against  disease — 
generally  have  a  greater  need  for  health 
care  than  our  population  as  a  whole. 

At  the  same  time,  migrant  farmwork- 
ers are  in  the  lowest  economic  strata  of 
our  society  and  commonly  are  not  in  a 
position  to  afford  the  care  they  need.  In 
addition,  because  of  their  mobility,  many 
communities  reject  responsibility  for 
their  health  needs. 

This  matter  is  a  problem  in  my  own 
State  of  California,  but  it  is  more  than 
the  problem  of  a  single  State,  a  single 
locality,  or  a  single  community.  Domes- 
tic agricultural  migrant  workers  and 
their  families  comprise  a  population  of 
approximately  1  million  persons.  These 
men  and  women  and  children  live  and 
work  for  varying  periods  of  time  each 
year  in  about  1.000  of  our  Nation's  coun- 
ties. The  major  impact  falls  in  31 
States,  but  nearly  all  are  affected  in 
some  degree. 

Some  States  and  some  communities 
have  made  efforts  to  provide  adequate 
health  services  to  meet  the  needs  of 
these  workers  and  their  dependents. 
Many,  however,  simply  lack  the  neces- 
sary local  resources. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  national 
need.  This  is  a  carefully  drawn  bill 
which  seeks  to  meet  that  need  by  stim- 
ulating and  assisting  local  effort.  I  be- 
lieve that  by  enacting  this  bill  we  can 
take  another  step  toward  meeting  our 
responsibilities  to  these  people,  who  in 
a  very  real  sense  can  be  termed  our 
'■forgotten  workers,"  and  I  urge  that  we 
take  this  step  without  further  delay. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  ask  that  the  Clerk  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HoiLse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre.^s  assembled.  That  title 
III  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (43 
use,  ch.  6A,  subch.  II)  is  amended  by  In- 
serting at  the  end  of  part  A  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"GR.ANTS  FOR  F.\MII,y  HE.\LTH  SERVICE  CLINICS 
FOR  DOMESTIC  ACRICITLTCRAL  MIGRATOR? 
WORKERS 

"Sec.  310  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1963,  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1964.  and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965,  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000 
for  any  year,  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
the  Surgeon  General  (1)  to  make  grants  to 
public  and  other  nonprofit  agencies.  Insti- 
tutions, and  organizations  for  paying  part 
of  the  cost  of  (i)  establishing  and  operating 
family  health  service  clinics  for  domestic 
agricultural  migratory  workers  and  their 
families,  including  training  persons  to  pro- 
vide services  in  the  establishing  and  operat- 
ing of  such  clinics,  and  (ill  special  projects 
to  Improve  health  services  for  and  the  health 
conditions  of  domestic  agricultural  migratory 
workers  and  their  families.  Including  train- 
ing persons  to  provide  health  services  for 
or  otherwise  Improve  the  health  conditions 
of  such  migratory  workers  and  their  fami- 
lies, and  (2>  to  encouirage  and  cooperate  In 
programs  for  the  purpose  of  Improving  health 


services  for  or  otherwise  improving  the 
health  conditions  of  domestic  agricultural 
migratory  wcHlcers  and  their  families  " 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr,  Albert) 
having  resumed  the  chair.  Mr.  George 
P.  Miller,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  12365^  to  amend  title  III  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  authorize 
grants  for  family  clinics  for  domestic 
agricultural  migratory  workers,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pu.'-suant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 781,  he  reported  the  bill  back  for 
the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  1130)  to 
amend  title  III  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  authorize  grants  for  fam- 
ily clinics  for  domestic  agricultural  mi- 
gratory workers,  and  for  other  purposes, 
a  similar  Senate  bill,  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the  pro- 
visions'of  the  House  bill  just  passed. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  Senate  bill? 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
III  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.,  chapter  6.\,  subchapter  11)  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  part  A  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"GRAN'TS  FOR  FAMILT  HEALTH  SERVICE  CLINICS 
FOR  DOME3T1C  ACRICULTL^RAL  MIGBATORT 
■WORKERS 

"Sec.  310.  'a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1962,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after, such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  for 
any  year,  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Surgeon  General  ( 1 )  to  make  grants  to  pub- 
lic or  other  nonprofit  agencies.  Institutions, 
and  organizations  for  paying  part  of  the 
cost  of  ( 1 )  establishing  and  operating  fam- 
ily health  service  cUnics  for  domestic  agri- 
cultural migratory  workers  and  their  fami- 
lies. Including  training  persons  to  provide 
services  in  the  establishing  and  operation 
of  such  clinics,  and  (11)  special  projects  to 
Improve  health  services  for  and  the  health 
conditions  of  domestic  agricultural  migra- 
tory workers  and  their  families.  Including 
training  persons  to  provide  health  services  for 
or  otherwise  Improve  the  health  conditions 
of  such  migratory  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies, and  (2)  to  encourage  and  cooperate  in 
Intrastate  or  interstate  programs,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  health  services  for 
or  otherwise  Improving  the  health  condi- 
tions of  domestic  agricultural  migratory 
workers  and  their  families. 

"(b)  The  Surgeon  General  Is  authorized  to 
appoint  an  expert  advisory  committee  to  ad- 
vise him  In  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion of  this  section.  Including  the  develop- 
ment of  program  policies  and  the  review  oi 
grant  applications." 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Haxjus:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert 
the  following: 

"That  title  m  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  use.  ch.  6A,  subch.  11)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  part  A 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"  'GRANTS  FOR  FAMILY  HEALTH  SERVICE  CLINICS 
FOR  DOMESTIC  AGRICULTURAL  MIOaATORT 
WORKERS 

"  'Sec.  310  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1963,  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1964.  and    the   fiscal    year   ending    June    30. 

1965,  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000 
for  any  year,  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
the  Surgeon  General  { 1 »  to  make  grants  to 
public  and  other  nonprofit  agencies,  institu- 
tions, and  organizations  for  paying  part  of 
the  cost  of  (i)  establishing  and  operating 
family  health  service  clinics  for  domestic 
agricultural  migratory  workers  and  their 
families,  including  training  persons  to  pro- 
vide services  in  the  establishing  and  operat- 
ing of  such  clinics,  and  (ii)  special  projects 
to  improve  health  service."  for  and  the  health 
conditions  of  domestic  at;ricultural  migra- 
tory workers  and  their  families.  Including 
training  persona  to  provide  health  services 
for  or  otherwise  improve  the  health  condi- 
tions of  such  migratory  workers  and  their 
families,  and  (2)  to  encourage  and  coop- 
erate In  programs  for  the  purpose  of  Im- 
proving health  services  for  or  otherwise  im- 
proving the  health  conditions  of  domestic 
agricultural  migratory  workers  and  their 
families,'  " 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  and  a  similar 
House  bm  (H_R.  12365)  were  laid  on  the 
table. 
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BILLS  FROM  WAYS  AND  MEANS 
COMMITTEE  SCHEDULED  FOR 
SEPTEMBER  11.  1962 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke 
to  inform  the  House  that  on  tomorrow 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills],  chaii-man  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  call  up  the  following  bills 
which  have  been  unanimously  reported 
from  his  committee: 

H.R.  3985.  imposing  import  duty  on 
bread. 

H.R.  10080.  tax  treatment  of  contribu- 
tions for  judicial  reform. 

H.R.  10117.  medical  benefits  in  quali- 
fied pension  plans. 

H.R.  10620,  increase  in  ceilings  on 
medical  deductions. 

H.R.  12242.  tariff  classification  of 
particlcboard. 

H  R.  12599,  tax  treatment  of  railroad 
terminal  facilities. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  356. 
designating  bourbon  whisky  as  a  dis- 
tinctive product  of  the  United  States. 

These  bills  will  be  called  up  but  not 
necessarily  in  the  order  in  which  I  have 
Indicated. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  was 
that  last  bin? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Designating  bourbon 
whisky  as  a  distinctive  product  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Do  I  un- 
derstand correctly  that  these  biUs  have 
all  been  reported  unanimously  and  that 
approval  has  been  received  from  the  mi- 
nority members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee? 

Mr.  MOSS.    The  gentleman  Is  correct. 
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TELEGRAPHERS'  STRIKE  ON 
C.  &  N.W.  RAILROAD 
Mr.     BERRY.     Mr.     Speaker,     I     ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BERRY.     Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  serious  blows  that  has  been  struck 
m  the  Middlewest  for  a  long  time  is  the 
telegraphers'  strike  which  has  shut  down 
all    transportation    on    the    Chicago    & 
North  Western  Railroad. 

Coming  at  this  time  the  strike  is  ex- 
ceptionally serious— not  so  much  to  the 
railroad,  but  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  to  the  public  generally.  Thousands 
of  tons  of  sugarbeets  will  have  to  be 
moved  within  the  next  30  days.  These 
can  only  be  moved  by  rail.  The  Mid- 
west has  enjoyed  a  bountiful  harvest 
and  thousands  of  bushels  of  grain  must 
be  moved  to  prevent  spoilage.  In  addi- 
tion, this  Is  the  season  of  the  year  that 
livestock  must  be  moved  in  order  to 
avert  serious  loss  by  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers and  feeders. 

As  serious  as  this  normal  movement 
of  sugarbeets.  grain,  and  livestock  is, 
even  more  serious  is  the  fact  tliat  the  Air 
Force  is  right  In  the  middle  of  a  project 
of  installation  of  some  1,500  Minuteman 
missile  silos  that  must  be  constructed 
for  the  defense  of  the  Nation.  Construc- 
tion on  these  silos  is  slowly  grinding  to 
a  halt  because  of  lack  of  delivery  of  es- 
sential materials.  I  grant  you.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  organization  of  railroad 
telegraphers  has  a  right  to  air  their  dif- 
ferences with  the  railroad  company,  but 
the  pubhc  likewise  has  an  interest  in 
this  dispute  and  the  Nation  has  an  in- 
terest in  this  dispute. 

Within  the  past  few  months  we  have 
seen  very  swift  and  definite  action  taken 
against  companies  which  attempted  to 
work  their  will  in  establishing  a  price 
increase  on  their  commodity.  I  am  cer- 
tain similar  action  on  the  part  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
could  bring  immediate  settlement  of  this 
dispute  that  is  seriously  affecting  the 
Midwest  both  economically  and  the  Na- 
tion dcfensewise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a  part  of  this 
statement  a  letter  from  Ward  Van  Horn, 
a  rancher  in  the  Belle  Fourche,  S.  Dak., 
^rt'  ^^^^^  indicates  the  effect  of  the 
strike  upon  one  segment;   namely,  the 
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livestock  Industrj'  in  that  particular  part 
of  the  country.  The  letter  is  as  follows: 
I  am  a  rancher  In  Harding  County,  S,  Dak., 
an  inland  county  without  a  railroad.  I 
operate  a  ranch  of  about  800  head  of  cat- 
tle and  2,500  head  of  sheep.  I  have  been 
very  active  with  the  affairs  of  the  ranchers 
In  this  community  during  my  entire  life.  I 
have  served  as  the  president  of  the  Western 
Wool  Growers,  am  presently  a  member  of 
the  South  Dakota  Sanitary  Board,  and  I 
serve  as  a  director  for  the  Production  Credit 
Association,  whose  loans  are  primarily  to 
livestock  men. 

My  particular  ranch  Is  located  60  miles 
from  the  raUroad  to  the  south  and  65  miles 
fron  the  railroad  to  the  north.  The  rail- 
road point  to  the  north  U  not  considered  a 
center  for  the  sheep  marketing  industry. 
My  normal  shipping  point  Is  Belle  Fourche, 
S.  Dak.,  which  Is  true  for  most  ranchers 
within  100  miles  of  BeUe  Fourche. 

I  can  conservatively  estimate  that  over 
400,000  sheep  or  lambs  will  move  through 
markets  or  private  buyers  In  Belle  Fourche 
between  now  and  the  first  of  November; 
100.000  cattle  or  calves  should  move  during 
this  same  period. 

I  am  greatly  distressed  by  the  action  taken 
by  the  Telegraphers  Union  In  calling  a  strike 
markets  or  private  buyers  in   Belle  Fourche 
against  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Rail- 
road at  this  time.    There  Is  no  other  railroad 
that  -serves  this  marketing  area  and  I  fear 
that    trucks    will    not   be    sufficient   to   carry 
these  feeder  livestock  to  the  farm  area,  which 
will   greatly   depress   the   price.     This  is  our 
sole  marketing  period  and  we  cannot  afford 
to  lose  our  gross  income  for  an  entire  year. 
Therefore,  if  these  critters  cannot  reach  the 
ultimate  market,  the  rancher  will  be  at  the 
mercy  of  any  type  of  market  they  can  obtain. 
I  am  also  familiar  of  the  effect  that  this 
will  have  on  the  local  community  of  Belle 
Fourche.     There   will   be   a   limit   on   credit 
that  can  be  extended,  and  with  the  mining 
Industry  shut  down  for  lack  of  transporta- 
tion of  bentonlte,  the  possibility  of  failure 
to    receive    sugarbeets    for    the    local    sugar 
plant,  the  inability  to  receive  supplies  for  the 
missile  bases,  the  slowdown  or  shutdown  on 
construction    work    on    highways,    and    the 
Incidental  lack  of  supplies  because  of  trans- 
portation  to  the  ordinary  business.  It  may 
create  many  other  adverse  effects  to  the  local 
ranchers. 

Realizing  the  rights  of  labor  to  organize 
and  to  peacefully  strike,  I  cannot  see  the 
Government  standing  Idly  by  and  letting 
all  other  businesses  suffer  for  a  handful  of 
employees.  Must  my  neighbor  and  I  be 
forced  to  subsidize,  by  loss  of  earnings,  some- 
one else's  labor  problems. 

This  Is  a  matter  that  demands  Immediate 
attention,  because  our  season  will  soon  be 
past. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
AND  COMMERCIAL  BANK  TIES  IN 
PLAN    TO    PROVIDE    CAPITAL    TO 
SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMUNITIES 
j^r.  EVINS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  m3-  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  temjpore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan 
from  Tennessee  ? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EVINS.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
announcement  of  a  new  loan  program 
to  assist  small  businesses  by  Mr.  John 
E.   Home,  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  and  by  Mr.  Sam 
M.  Fleming,  president  of  the  American 


Bankers  Association,  by  making  avail- 
able additional  long-term  capital  for 
small  businesses,  is  a  significant  and 
important  step  in  assisting  the  small 
business  community. 

This  program  will  fill  an  important 
need  for  long-term  capital  by  small 
businesses. 

In  the  past,  the  SBA  has  encouraged 
participation  by  commercial  banks  in 
small  business  loans.  However,  it  has 
been  virtually  impossible  for  small  busi- 
nessmen to  obtain  loans  from  banks  or 
loans  in  which  banks  participate  for 
periods  longer  than  5  years  because  of 
the  banks'  general  practice  and  regula- 
tions, which  tend  to  restrict  them  from 
making  long-term  loans  with  depositors' 
funds  since  this  has  generally  been  re- 
garded an  undue  risk. 

Under  the  new  program,  loans  repay- 
able in  installments  up  to  10  years  may 
be  made  to  small  businessmen  with  a 
bank  taking  50  percent  or  more  of  the 
SBA  loan. 

The  banks  will  make  and  service  the 
loans  for  the  SBA  and  the  banks'  share 
of  the  loans  will  be  repayed  before  the 
SBA  starts  collecting  on  its  share  of  the 
loan  principal. 

Under  the  new  program,  maximum 
SBA  loans  are  increased  to  $400,000  from 
the  previous  $200,000  limit,  which  in  it- 
self will  be  a  valuable  help  to  many 
qualified  borrowers. 

Mr.  Home  and  Mr.  Fleming,  who  also 
is  president  of  the  Third  National  Bank, 
Nashville,  Tenn..  are  to  be  commended 
for  developing  and  making  this  program 
available.  Mr.  Home  has  long  been  in- 
terested in  providing  greater  assistance 
to  members  of  the  smaU  business  com- 
munity, and  Mr.  Fleming  desenes  much 
credit  for  his  work  on  this  program  and 
for  encouraging  15,000  commercial  mem- 
ber banks  of  the  ABA  to  participate  in 
this  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  joint  program  of  the 
SBA  and  the  ABA  is  a  step  forward  in 
the  promotion  of  small  business  and  in 
assisting  small  businesses  in  order  that 
they  may  continue  to  maintain  their  im- 
portant place  in  the  American  economy. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration annoimcement  of  the  new 
program  and  an  article  on  the  annoimce- 
ment from  the  Washington  Post  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

A  new  program  to  provide  term  loans  for 
small  businesses  was  announced  today  by 
John  E.  Home,  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  and  Sam  M  Flem- 
ing, president  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association, 

"I  wish  to  commend  the  American  Bankers 
Association  for  its  efforts  In  helping  us  to 
develop  this  new  bank  participation  pro- 
gram." Mr.  Home  said.  "Thla  cooperative 
effort  on  the  part  of  Government  and  the 
banking  Industry  to  help  meet  the  credit 
needs  of  small  businesses  la  most  gratifying. 

"Under  thla  new  program  It  should  b« 
easier  for  small  businessmen  to  obtain  se- 
cured term  loans — up  to  10  years — from  their 
banker,  with  the  Government  underurltlng 
a  large  part  of  the  transaction. 

"The  essence  of  the  program  la  this:  Tbe 
banks  will  make  and  service  the  loans  for 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  and  will 
provide  a  large  share  of  the  loan  funds.  The 
banks    share  will  be  repaid  before  the  SBA 
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starts  collecting  a  cent  on  its  share  of  the 
loan  principal." 

Here  Is  the  way  the  program  works:  U  a 
small  businessman  needs  $100,000  for  quali- 
fied business  purjxjses — and  he  can  repay 
the  loan  In  10  years — the  SBA  will  advance 
up  to  $50,000  of  the  money,  with  the  bank 
taking  a  corresponding  share. 

For  servicing  the  loan,  the  bank  may 
deduct  from  the  interest  collected  for  the 
account  of  SBA  one-half  of  1  percent  a 
year  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  SBA  por- 
tion, of  the  loan,  plus  Its  regular  Interest  on 
Its  own  share.  All  repayments  on  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  entire  loan  will  go  to  the  bank 
for  the  first  5  years.  The  SBA  will  defer 
collection  on  its  share  until  after  the  bank's 
share  has  been  retired. 

The  new  loan  program  was  developed  by 
C.  R.  Lanman.  Deputy  SBA  Administrator 
for  Financial  Assistance,  and  Arthur  Maxwell, 
Chairman  of  the  Small  Business  Credit  Com- 
mittee of  the  ABA. 

Mr.  Lanman  said,  "One  of  the  greatest 
needs  of  small  businessmen  is  long-term 
loans  to  help  them  expand  and  create  more 
Jobs.  We  are  aware  that  banks  have  ample 
resources  to  finance  small  business,  but 
many  banks  are  understandably  reluctant  to 
enter  the  term  financing  field,  particularly 
as  to  the  longer  maturities.  Yet  longer  ma- 
turities often  are  assential  to  properly  fi- 
nance some  needs  of  the  business  concern. 

"We  believe  we  have  developed  a  loan  plan 
which  meets  our  dual  objectives  of  provid- 
ing small  business  financing,  while  at  the 
same  time  utilizing  the  resources  of  the  pri- 
vate banking  system,"  he  said.  "SBA  will, 
in  most  instances,  rely  substantially  on  the 
bank's  credit  Judgment,  but,  since  the  plan 
Is  still  selective  from  SBA's  standpoint,  suf- 
ficient safeguards  are  provided  to  protect 
the  Government's  Interest. 

"The  American  Bankers  Association  not 
only  has  assisted  us  in  working  out  this 
new  loan  program,"  Mr.  Lanman  said,  "it  also 
is  cooperating  with  us  in  explaining  the 
program  to  the  Nation's  15.000  commercial 
banks" 

Mr.  Fleming  said.  "I  am  pleased  that  the 
American  Bankers  Association  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  working  together, 
have  entered  into  this  cooperative  venture 
which  should  make  it  possible  to  greatly  in- 
crease the  amoiuit  of  credit  extended  to  the 
small  business  concerns  of  this  country  by 
commercial  banks 

"Ultimately,  we  hope  that  the  program 
will  produce  the  desirable  result  of  decreas- 
ing Government  lending  in  the  small  busi- 
ness area,  with  commercial  banks  and  other 
private  lenders  increasing  loans  in  keeping 
with  their  traditional  role 

"I  hope,"  Mr.  Fleming  said,  "that  ABA 
member  banks  will  participate  in  the  new 
program  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  so 
that  we  may  give  more  help  to  small  busi- 
ness and  also  reemphaslze  the  principle  of 
providing  private  rather  than  Federal  Gov- 
ernment credit  for  this  Important  segment  of 
the  Nations  economy." 

Here  are  the  essential  details  of  SBA's  new 
simplified  bank  participation  loan  pro- 
gram with  the  early  maturity  feature: 

All  loans  under  this  program  will  be  of  the 
immediate  participation  type  only,  i.e  ,  SBA 
stands  ready  to  advance  its  share  of  the  loan 
as  soon  as  the  bank  is  ready  for  disburse- 
ment. The  loans  will  be  serviced  by  the 
banks.  As  a  service  fee  the  banks  will  be 
permitted  to  deduct  from  the  interest  col- 
lected for  the  account  of  SBA  one-half  of  1 
percent  a  year  on  the  unpaid  principal  bal- 
ance of  SBA's  share  of  the  loan. 

The  bank's  participation  will  be  the  great- 
er (a)  50  percent  of  the  total  amount  of 
the  loan,  or  (bi  an  amount  equal  to  the 
bank's  loan  or  loans  to  be  repaid  with  a  part 
of  the  new  loan 

These  loans  shall  be  amortized  on  a  level 
principal  payment  basis,  plus  interest. 


The  period  of  time  during  which  the 
bank's  share  will  be  repaid  will  be  based  on 
the  same  proportion  of  loan  maturity  that 
the  bank's  participation  bears  to  the  total 
amount  of  the  loan.  For  example,  the  bank 
would  be  repaid  over  a  period  of  3  years 
if  it  participates  50  percent  in  a  6-year  loan; 
the  bank  would  be  repaid  over  a  period  of 
6  years  if  it  participates  60  percent  In  a 
10-year  loan,  etc. 

Since  SBA  will  not  receive  any  repayment 
of  principal  for  at  least  the  first  half  of  the 
term  of  the  loan,  it  will  be  necessary  that 
these  loans  be  adequately  secured  generally 
by  fixed  assets,  and  that  the  reasonable  de- 
preciated value  of  the  fixed  assets  will  at  all 
times  be  in  excess  of  the  outstanding  loan 
balance. 

No  preference  shall  be  established  In  favor 
of  the  lending  Institution  in  any  collateral 
security  for  the  loan. 

Applications  for  such  loans  will  be  made 
by  the  bank  on  SBA's  simplified  one-page 
form  No.  527.  Because  of  statutory  require- 
ments, a  one-page  certification  is  required 
from  the  banks  borrower.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  note,  the  bank  may  use  Its 
own  forms  of  mortgages,  agreements,  etc., 
and  need  not  submit  copies  of  the  loan  doc- 
uments to  SBA  until  after  the  bank  has 
received  the  funds  from  SBA  and  effected 
disbursement. 

It  is  contemplated  that  the  banks  will 
submit  only  the  stronger  credits  for  loans 
under  this  program — not  the  weaker  or  mar- 
ginal ones. 


[From  the  Washington  Post] 

To     Am     Small     Business — SBA,     Bankers 
Join    in    Loan    Program 

A  Joint  Government-Industry  program  to 
make  more  loan  money  available  to  small 
businesses   was   announced    yesterday. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  (SBA) 
said  it  has  worked  out  arrangements  with 
the  American  Bankers  Association  (ABA)  for 
50-50  participation  in  loans  payable  in  up  to 
10  years. 

Sam  M.  Fleming,  president  of  the  ABA, 
said  the  joint  lending  would  make  it  easier 
for  firms  to  borrow  the  funds  they  need  to 
modernize  productive  facilities,  cut  costs  and 
compete   with  foreign  manufacturers. 

Repayments  will  be  credited  to  a  banks 
share  of  a  loan  until  it  is  liquidated.  Hence, 
on  a  10-year  loan  the  first  5  years  of  repay- 
ments would  go  to  the  bank.  Thereafter, 
the  SBA  would  be  repaid. 

Interest  on  the  banks  part  of  a  loan  will 
not  be  limited.  The  SBA  is  prohibited  from 
charging  more  than  512  percent. 

SBA  administrator  John  E.  Home  said 
most  businessmen  would  rather  borrow  from 
a  local  bank,  even  at  the  higher  rate,  than 
from  a  Government  agency. 

The  need  for  the  Joint  lending  arrange- 
ment. Fleming  said,  stems  from  the  fact  that 
banks  rarely  are  willing  to  lend  for  more 
than  5  years  Most  firms  need  longer  term 
loans,  he  said. 

Home  said  the  loans  would  be  secured  by 
property  owned  by  the  borrower,  SBA  will 
let  the  banks  deduct  one-half  of  1  percent- 
age point  of  SBA's  interest  to  cover  the  ad- 
ministrative cost  of  processing  the  payments, 
Home  said. 

At  a  news  conference  yesterday  In  SBA 
headquarters  in  the  Lafayette  Building  here, 
Fleming  promised  that  the  bankers'  asso- 
ciation will  "do  its  utmost  to  encourage  its 
14,000  member  banks  to  participate  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent."  In  a  letter  sent  to 
all  ABA  members  Fleming  predicted  the  co- 
operative plan  should  "Increase  greatly  the 
amount  of  credit  which  can  be  extended"  to 
small   businesses  by  their  local  banks. 

"It  is  evident  that  the  SBA  Is  moving  In 
the  direction  of  further  reliance  on  the  sup- 
port and  assistance  of  commercial  banks." 


Fleming  said  the  tremendous  demand 
from  smaller  companies  for  funds  to  mod- 
ernize and  expand  has  created  a  need  for 
capital  which  banks  hitherto  have  been  un- 
able to  provide  on  terms  that  small  busi- 
nesses can  meet. 

Under  the  new  program  loans  of  up  to 
$400,000  or  more  will  be  available  to  quali- 
fied borrowers.  SBA's  limit  is  $200,000  on 
any  one  loan,  the  bank  would  put  up  that 
much  on  a  maximum  loan  and  could  pro- 
vide more  if  It  chose  For  its  services  in 
credit  Investigation,  making  and  servicing  the 
loan,  the  bank  may  deduct  from  the  interest 
it  collects  for  SBA  one-half  of  1  percent  a 
year  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  SBA's  share 
of  the  loan,  in  addition  to  its  regular  interest 
on  its  own  share. 

All  repayments  on  the  principal  of  the 
entire  loan  will  go  to  the  bank  until  the 
bank's  share  Is  paid  off.  SBA  will  start  col- 
lecting on  Its  share  then,  and  at  that  point 
the  bank  may  or  may  not  go  on  making  the 
collections  for  the  Government — or  it  may 
elect  to  buy  the  loan  from  SBA  as  an  invest- 
ment of  Its  own. 


UTAH  STATE  UNION  OP  THE 
BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE 
FIREMEN  &  ENGINEMEN 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  I  Mr.  Peterson  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  lequest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  PETERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
given  a  great  deal  of  thought  in  recent 
months  to  the  problem  of  our  railroads 
and  today  am  even  more  forcefully  re- 
minded of  this  problem  on  receipt  of  a 
resolution  adopted  in  a  meeting  last  week 
of  the  Utah  State  union  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen  &  Engine- 
men,  which,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include : 

Whereas  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  &  Enginemen  duly  assembled,  in 
their  Utah  State  union  meeting,  has  heard 
the  report  of  the  Presidential  Railroad  Com- 
mission explained  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  carriers  propose  to  make  its  adoption 
effective;   and 

Whereas  our  negotiating  committees  have 
found  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Pres- 
idential Railroad  Commission.  If  given  effect, 
would  reduce  the  number  of  Jobs  of  rail- 
road engineers,  helpers  (firemen),  conduc- 
tors, brakemen.  and  switchmen  by  nearly 
half,  with  resultant  serious  impairment  of 
safety  and  efficiency  of  railroad  operations, 
would  require  more  work  of  employees  at 
lower  rates  of  pay,  would  deprive  railroad 
operating  employees  of  the  fruits  of  collective 
bargaining  gained  in  many  years  of  negotia- 
tion, and.  would  also  by  reason  of  abolition 
of  existing  railroad  terminals  in  Utah  and 
elsewhere,  destroy  many  railroad  communi- 
ties and  cause  the  dislocation  of  home  of 
thousands  of   railroad    workers:    and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  members 
of  the  Utah  State  meeting  that  in  these 
times  any  proposal  producing  additional  un- 
employment, longer  working  hours  at  lower 
rates  of  pay,  the  decimation  of  railroad  com- 
munities in  Utah  and  elsewhere,  as  well 
as  impairment  of  railroad  safety,  service,  and 
efficiency,  is  un-American,  injurious  to  our 
national  and  local  economies,  contrary  to 
established  trends  in  labor  relations,  and 
deteriorative  of  the  general  well-being  of 
our  country,  and  must  be  condemned  as 
such:  Therefore  be  it 


Resolved,  and  it  is  hereby  the  decision 
0/  this  Utah  State  meeting,  That  we  approve 
of  the  action  taken  by  our  negotiating  com- 
mittee In  condemning  the  report  of  the  Pres- 
idential Railroad  Commission  of  February  23, 
1962,  as  unfair,  inappropriate,  and  ruinous 
proposal  for  settlement  of  the  wages  and 
work  rules  disputes  on  the  Nation's  railroads; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  existing  controversies  con- 
cerning wages,  rules,  and  working  conditions 
ought  to  be  resolved  in  collective  bargaining, 
without  regard  for  the  recommendations  of 
the  Presidential  Railroad  Commission,  on 
bases  which  will  maintain  existing  Jobs,' and 
Improve  and  enhance  w.ages  and  working 
conditions  of  r.ulroad  employees  A  copy 
of  this  resolution  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  members  of  the  Utah  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  the  Governor 
of  Utah,  State  senators  and  representatives, 
and  the  presidents  of  the  rail  unions  In- 
volved. 

Because  of  this  reminder,  I  would  like 
to  outline  my  thinking  today,  present  to 
my  colleagues  the  conclusions  I  have 
reached,  and  suggest  a  course  of  action 
on  the  part  of  Congress  so  that  the  prob- 
lem of  our  railroads  can  be  analyzed  for 
solution.  I  believe  Uiere  is  a  solution 
to  the  problem—!  think  the  ultimate 
solution  should  benefit  all  parties  con- 
cerned and  protect  the  public  interest, 
whioh  is,  after  all,  the  first  concern  of 
Congress, 

I  said  the  problems  are  the  problems 
of  our  railroads— I  would  like  to  explain 
why  I  refer  to  them  as  our  railroads. 
Certainly,  the  railroads  of  this  Nation 
are  privately  owned  and  privately  man- 
aged. 

However,  the  railroads  exist  today 
largely  as  a  result  of  a  compact  made  in 
the  becrinning  of  this  Nations  growth 
as  an  industrial  power.  This  compact 
was  entered  into  by  the  railroads  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Vital 
and  dramaUc,  it  provided  a  key  for  the 
extension  of  our  frontiers  and  the  weld- 
ing of  this  Nation  into  a  political,  social, 
and  economic  unit. 

What  was  that  compact?  Simply, 
that  in  return  for  rights  of  eminent  do- 
main and  other  privileges  granted  by 
the  people,  the  railroads  of  the  Nation 
are  pledged  to  provide  adequate  train 
service  for  this  country  in  peace  and 
war. 

More  than  a  year  ago  I  called  your 
attention,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  then  92  years  since  the  dramatic 
completion  of  the  first  transcontinental 
railroad  route  in  America,  when  the 
famo'js  golden  spike  was  driven  at  a 
point  called  Promontory  in  the  moun- 
tams  north  of  the  great  Salt  Lake  in  my 
native  historic  Utah,  connecting  the 
tracks  of  the  Central  Pacific,  now  the 
Southern  Pacific,  and  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroads. 

Let  me  recount  here  again  the  part 
played  by  the  railroads  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  great  country.  Even  todav 
the  Promontory  Point  occasion  remains 
a  great  engineering  feat.  It  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  new  and  vital  era  of 
national  development.  Immense  regions 
were  opened  up  to  farming,  mining, 
lumbering,  and  manufacturing.  Strug- 
gling pioneer  settlements  found  them- 
selves hnked  to  new  life  and  growth,  and 
distance  was  no  longer  a  trade  barrier. 
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As  I  told  my  colleagues  here  more  than 
a  year  ago.  early  in  life  my  father  taught 
me  a  respect  for  the  importance  of  the 
railroads.     He  weis  a  conductor  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  for  45  years  and  re- 
membered the  days  when  towTis  sprang 
into    being    and    commerce    developed 
wherever   the  rails   were  laid   down   or 
were  extended.    Millions  of  acres  of  land 
were   put   under   cultivation,   and   land 
values  were  multiplied.     The  railroads 
encouraged  expansion  at  a  time  when 
that   continental  expansion   was   soreiy 
needed,  and   they  have  been  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  American  hfe  ever  since. 
This  role.  I  submit,  has  not  yet  ended. 
Today,  as  in  the  past,  the  I'ailroads  are 
Vital  in  the  comnierce  and  economy  of 
the  United  States.     Let  us  look  at  "the 
present  situation:  The  railroads  tell  us 
that  they  are  in  financial  trouble  and 
that  they  are  being  forced  to  enter  into 
mergers  to  preserve  a  profitable  ratio  of 
income  to  expense. 

The  mergers  presently  proposed  by  the 
railroads  cover  over  one-half  Uie  total 
mileage  of  217,000  miles  of  the  class  I 
railroads.  They  include  the  giants  such 
as  the  Permsylvania  and  New  York  Cen- 
trol  Railroads;  and  the  Great  Northern, 
Northern  Pacific,  and  Burlington  Rail- 
roads. The  general  pattern  of  all  the 
mergers  proposed  is  the  same— to  merge 
competing  railroads,  even  though  the 
finai:icial  condition  does  not  appear  to 
warrant  such  a  step. 

While  the  railroads  contend  they  are 
near  financial  disaster,  we  have  no  proof 
that  such  is  the  case.  We  must  bear  in 
mind  that  these  statements  are  being 
made  in  the  heat  of  the  present  drive 
for  mergers,  and  also  at  a  time  when  an 
effort  is  being  made  to  change  the  work- 
ing rules  of  the  railway  unions. 

Before  the  Government  permits  the 
merger  drive  to  succeed,  resulting  in  a 
reduction  of  vital  railroad  trackage  and 
equipment,  and  the  resulting  loss  of 
trained  employees,  I  beheve  both  Con- 
gress and  the  public  is  entitled  to  know, 
among  other  things,  the  full  details  of 
the  intricate  railroad  accounting  prac- 
tices and  procedures  upon  which  the 
railroads  base  the  claim  that  they  are  in 
financial  difficulty. 

We  need  an  explanation  of  what  Items 
the  railroads  list  as  operating  expenses. 
I  have  been  informed  that  all  railroads 
belong  to  many  trade  associations.  For 
example,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  be- 
longs to  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads;  the  Associated  Railroads  of 
Pennsylvania;  the  Associated  Railways 
of  Indiana;  the  Association  of  Western 
Railways;  the  Bureau  of  Information  of 
the  Eastern  Railways;  the  Chicago  Rail- 
road Freight  Collection  Association;  the 
Commerce  Law  Committee;  the  Eastern 
Carriers'  Conference  Committee:  the 
Eastern  Committee  for  the  National 
Railroad  Adjustment  Board;  the  Eastern 
Demurrage  and  Storage  Bureau;  the 
Eastern  Railroad  Presidents  Conference; 
the  Illinois  Freight  Association ;  the  Illi- 
nois Railroad  Association;  the  Leg-al 
Committee  for  Indiana  Railroads;  the 
Michigan  Railroads  Association;  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Pohcy  Conference;  the  New- 
York  State  Association  of  Railroads;  the 
Official    Classification    Committee;    the 


Ohio  Railroad  Association;  the  Ore  and 
Coal  Exchange;  the  Southeastern  Rail- 
roads Associated  Bureaus;  the  Special 
Transportation  Committee;  the  Traffic 
Executives  Association.  Eastern  Rail- 
roads; and  the  Virginia  Railway  Associ- 
ation, to  name  some  of  the  affiliations 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 

These  associations  levy  assessments 
based,  usually,  on  gross  income.  The 
railroads  treat  these  assessments  as 
thousTh  they  were  operating  expenses. 
They  report  them  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  as  payments  for  serv- 
ices rendered  and  are  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  legal  expenses,  consultant 
fees,  and  advertising  costs.  These  as- 
sociations may  raise  or  lower  the  amount 
of  the  asse.ssments  as  they  see  fit. 
When  paid  by  the  member  railroad  the 
net  income  is  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
the  payment.  These  funds  then  become 
available  for  such  purposes  as  the  as- 
sociation deems  to  its  advantage.  Is  it 
possible  that  they  are  used  to  advertise 
the  financial  phght  of  their  own  mem- 
bers? 

How  much  money  is  paid  to  this  type 
of  fund?  This  is  another  question  that 
needs  answering.  I  have  been  informed 
that  in  1959  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
paid  more  money  to  these  trade  associa- 
tions than  it  paid  to  its  stockholders  as 
dividends,  in  that  year  the  Pennsyl- 
vania reportedly  paid  $3,328,896  to  the 
trade  associations  while  It  paid  only 
$3,291  93S  to  its  stockholders. 

Again,  it  is  estimated  that  nearly  $1 
million  has  been  spent  recently  in  a 
publicity  campaign  seeking  public  sup- 
port of  the  railroads'  position  on  work 
rules  of  the  industry.  If,  in  fact,  the 
railroads  have  deposited  $5,800,000  in  a 
foreign  bank  as  a  reserve  fund  to  ficht 
their  employees  in  collective  bargaining 
talks — strike  insurance  they  call  it — I 
think  we  are  entitled  to  know  about  it. 
Therefore,  I  urge  that  Congress  ini- 
tiate its  own  separate  investigation  of 
the  railroad  problem  as  it  relates  to  fi- 
nancial stress;  employer-employee  rela- 
tionship; and  to  mergers;  with  the  end 
in  mind  of  solving  it.  And  so  today 
I  have  introduced  a  resolution  to  au- 
thorize such  an  investigation  which  I 
hope  will  be  adopted.  In  the  meantime 
I  feel  that  we  should  forthwith  adopt 
Senator  KEF.fMn'ER's  recommendation  of 
a  2-year  moratorium  on  mergers. 


history.  operation,  and  func- 
tioning of  our  polaris  fleet 
ballistic-^^ssile-firing  sub- 
marines, and  their  contribu- 
tion as  the  greatest  deter- 
rent to  war  and  the  most 
powerful  force  for  the 
maintp:nance  of  the  peace 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ulincis  [Mr  Libonati]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  thir  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  macter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  tD  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
arc  many  thrills  of  pride  that  a  Member 
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of  the  Congress  Is  cognizant  of  through 
the  breathtaking  experiences  of  his  par- 
ticipation in  historical  events,  epoch- 
making  incidents,  together  with  the  deep 
sense  of  humility  upon  meeting  persons 
of  prominence  in  world  affairs.  It  is  only 
through  a  dedication  to  the  local  demo- 
cratic processes  at  home  and  attention 
to  legislative  duties  that  one  can  prevent 
a  swelling  of  the  hatband  measurement. 

Three  months  past — June  7,  1962 — a 
group  of  Congressmen  were  invited  to  a 
briefing  and  study  of  our  nuclear  sub- 
marine, U.S.S.  Sam  Houston,  SSBN  609, 
docked  at  Norfolk,  Va.  She  had  her  test 
run  last  Spring. 

The  Congressmen  in  attendance  were 
Messrs.  Nygaard,  Finnegan,  Conte,  Ed- 
mondson,  Shelley,  Carl  J.  King,  V.  W. 
Thompson,  of  Wisconsin,  Libonati,  and 
Mr.  Gehrig.  Senator  Symington's  admin- 
istrative assistant. 

After  several  hours  of  thorough  brief- 
ing on  the  subject  of  the  Polaris  fleet, 
its  history  and  operations,  by  Rear  Adm. 
J.  S.  McCain,  Jr.,  commander  of  am- 
phibious training.  Atlantic  Fleet,  and 
Captam  Rosenberg,  Atlantic  Fleet  Head- 
quarters, together  with  movies  and 
charts,  we  traveled  to  Norfolk  docks  to 
board  the  Sam  Ho-usion  SSBN.  The  5am 
Houston  was  manned  by  the  gold  crew: 
commanded  by  Comdr.  J.  H.  Hawkins; 
executive  officer,  Comdr.  F.  W.  Graham: 
navigator,  Lt.  Comdr.  R.  L.  Enos;  doctor, 
Lt.  K.  T.  O'Donneil;  and  engineer,  Lt. 
W.S.Cole,  Jr. 

Upon  boarding  the  sub,  and  slow- 
footedly  measuring  the  space  between 
the  rungs  of  the  stainless  steel  ladder, 
hand  under  hand  down  into  her  innards 
to  the  conning  tower  deck.  This  is  the 
most  fascinating  part  of  a  vessel — the 
controls  are  there.  As  you  peer  about, 
you  notice  the  so-called  diving  stand 
resembles  the  cockpit  of  a  plane.  There 
were  two  operators  called  a  planesman 
and  helmsman  controlling  the  course  and 
depth  of  the  sub  now  underway. 

They  watch  the  sensitive  indicators  on 
the  instruments:  Depth  below  keel,  fair- 
water  plane  angle,  stern  plane  angle, 
rudder  angle,  depth  error,  course  error, 
depth  rate,  and  many  others.  The 
slender  indicators — clock  hand.s — and 
cylindrical  vials  of  rising  and  lowering 
red-colored  fluid  indicators — like  a 
thermometer. 

Commander  Hawkins  and  the  other 
officers  of  the  ship  briefed  us  here  on 
the  operation,  functioning,  and  utility  of 
the  ship  together  with  the  respective 
duties  of  the  men  and  officers.  A  tour  of 
the  ship  on  inspection  resulted  in  a 
complete  survey  and  explanation  of  its 
instrumentation,  readings  of  registering 
indicators,  view  of  operational  machin- 
ery, and  also  the  many  adjunct  gadgt^ts 
supplemental  to  the  main  purposes  of 
the  larger  units. 

We  were  given  an  opportunity  to  han- 
dle and  look  through  the  periscope — it 
was  a  wonderful  treat — the  vast  ocean 
waves  sparkling  in  the  sunlight  and  in- 
coming and  outgoing  ships  of  all  sizes 
and  types  cutting  through  the  buoyant 
water.';. 

During  the  day  each  Congressman 
meets  the  members  of  the  crew  repre- 
sentative   of    his    State — pictures    were 


taken  after  the  interviews.  It  is  surpris- 
ing how  many  people  are  known  in  com- 
mon with  fellow  city  folk,  even  though 
unacquainted  themselves.  These  young 
men  enjoyed  the  visit  immensely,  and 
were  happy  to  meet  a  Congressman  from 
their  native  city  or  State. 

As  a  parting  farewell  from  the  ship, 
the  officers  who  had  been  so  gracious 
and  informative,  lined  up  with  us  at  the 
dock  and  pictures  were  taken  of  the  en- 
tire group. 

Rear  Adm.  J.  S.  McCain,  Jr.,  Captain 
Rosenberg,  and  other  officers  of  the  com- 
mand were  there  to  welcome  us  back 
from  our  searfaring  venture  and  see  us 
off  to  Washington.  We  were  all  proud 
of  our  association  and  experiences 
with  these  brilliant  military  leaders  ded- 
icated to  the  service  of  our  Nation  in 
war  and  peace. 

Even  from  our  short  experience 
aboard,  we  understood  the  prophetic 
statement  of  Adm.  James  S.  Russell, 
US.  Navy: 

The  Polaris  submarine  system  will  com- 
bine the  advantages  of  attack  by  ballistic 
missile  with  the  already  proven  potential 
of  concealment  and  mobility  offered  by  the 
nuclear-powered  submarine.  By  moving 
about,  remaining  submerged  for  long  pe- 
riods and  constantly  changing  positions,  the 
Polaris  submarine  will  be  virtually  Invul- 
nerable to  surprise  attack.  Ptirther,  It  will 
remove  a  portion  of  that  which  necessarily 
will  be  an  enemy's  primary  target — our  own 
strategic  striking  forces — far  away  from  our 
shores  and  population  centers.  •  •  •  The 
Polaris  system  will  take  our  missile  bases  to 
sea. 

I  further  realize  the  reason  for  the 
positive  feeling  of  this  new  security 
when  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
John  F.  Kennedy,  only  9  days  after  be- 
coming Chief  Executive  of  the  United 
State-s — and  Commander  in  Chief  of  its 
Armed  Forces — ordered  the  immediate 
expenditure  of  unobligated  Navy  ship- 
building funds  for  the  construction  of 
more  nuclear-powered  Polaris  fleet  bal- 
listic mi.ssile  .submarines.  Thus,  on 
January-  29,  1961,  the  U.S.  Navy  was  au- 
thorized to  build  a  total  of  19  Polaris 
submarines:  3  were  in  commission,  3 
were  launched,  8  were  under  construc- 
tion, and  the  building  of  5  more  was 
ordered  to  begin  immediately.  In  addi- 
tion, the  President  authorized  the  pro- 
curement of  lone-leadtime  items  for  5 
more.  In  his  fiscal -year  1962  budget 
request,  the  President  has  asked  for  10 
more  Polaris  .=:ubmarines. 

A  sub  goes  on  patrol,  it  operates  below 
the  sea  for  over  a  hundred  days,  with  its 
16  nuclear  missiles. 

All  provisions  are  stored  in  storage 
bins.  Tons  of  ration-dense  food,  precut 
meats,  are  placed  in  the  refrigerators. 
Sacks  of  potatoes  and  onions  are  stacked 
under  the  tables  in  the  crew's  dinette. 
Cases  of  hydrated  milk,  dehydrated  peas 
and  beans,  bottled  ketchup,  celery,  salt, 
and  chile  sauce  are  distributed  along  the 
narrow  corridors.  Loads  of  fresh  fruit 
and  fresh  milk  are  stored  in  every  avail- 
able area.  The  crew,  tired  from  these 
chores  working  long  hours,  are  anxious 
to  enter  a  quiet  routine  at  sea. 

The  skipper,  Cmdr.  J.  H.  Hawkins- 
Gold  Crew — and  the  navigator,  Lt. 
Cmdr.  R.  L.  Enos,  in  the  officer's  ward- 


room study  the  many  charts  for  the  voy- 
age. The  ship's  doctor,  Lt.  K.  T.  O'Don- 
neil, makes  the  final  medical  check  of 
the  crew  to  determine  the  sailors'  fitness 
to  go  out  on  patrol. 

The  air-breathing  submarines  cruise 
the  surface  to  conserve  batteries — a  nec- 
essary exposure  is  a  forced  routine. 
The  U.S.S.  Sam  Houston  may  never  have 
to  crash  dive — except  if  firing  her  load 
surfaced  and  surprised — ever  do  to  the 
reason  that  she  stays  submerged  all 
the  time. 

Upon  the  officer's  order  over  the  loud 
speaker — dive — dive — and  with  two 
blasts  on  the  sounding  alarm.  The 
helmsman  called  back,  "rudder  amid- 
ship.  engine  ahead  two  thirds."  The 
chief  of  the  watch  studying  the  diving 
control  board  as  the  row  of  bright  red 
circles — showing  valves  open — changes 
to  a  solid  line  of  red  bars  and  he  called 
out,  "straight  board."  The  auxiliary 
man  of  the  watch  said  "blower  secured, 
all  induction  and  exhaust  valves  shut  and 
locked."  And  then  the  chief  of  the 
watch  said,  "All  main  vents  cycled  and 
shut."  The  conning  officer  gives  the 
depth,  course,  and  speed  orders,  and  the 
ship  is  down. 

The  descent  of  the  ship  is  accom- 
panied with  terrific  noises — like  the 
jangling  scraping  of  chains — blended 
with  the  screeching  moans  of  an  ill-oiled 
meat  chopper,  the  dull  pounding  of  a 
maul  in  a  tank  partly  filled  with  water, 
with  the  grumbling  noise  of  a  pre- 
lightning  bolt,  to  say  nothing  of  swish- 
ing and  splashing  as  the  big  hulk  pits  its 
powerful  engines  against  the  enonnous 
groaning  pressures  of  the  tons  of  dis- 
placed waters.  The  flickering  of  the 
lights  on  the  board  changing  the  shapes 
of  the  indicator  circles  and  bars  give 
one  an  eerie  feeling  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  depths  of  the  sea. 

For  purposes  of  ob.servation  before 
surfacing  the  conning  officer  commands, 
"Up  periscope,"  foots  a  pedal,  and  in  10 
seconds  the  polished  steel  cylinder  slides 
silently  above  the  water.  The  optics  do 
not  move  and  the  hand  grips — switches 
to  operate  electric  motors  to  revolve  the 
periscope — revolve  the  periscope  while 
the  officer  observes  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
By  stepping  on  the  other  pedal  the  peri- 
scope retracks  to  the  "faired  position, 
flush  with  the  top  of  the  sail" — meaning 
tower — to  prevent  clogging  in  case  the 
ship  surfaces  throuch  a  polar  ice  cap. 

Near  the  attack  periscope — and  a 
spare  conventional  periscope — is  the  80,- 
000-piece  type  II  star  tracker  periscope 
that  searches  out  a  particular  star;  then 
tracks  it  automatically  while  feeding  the 
data  to  a  large  computer  studded  with 
crazily  blinking  green  lights.  This  is 
navda — navigation  data  a.ssimilation 
computer — the  very  grain  of  this  incred- 
ibly complex  ship. 

NAVDAC'S    SINS 

Near  NA"VDAC.  hanging  like  sides  of 
beef,  are  three  grey  binnacles  that  each 
house  a  separate  SINS — ship's  intertial 
navigation  system.  Each  is  a  super- 
secret  collection  of.  among  other  things. 
acceleration  gages  and  spinning  gyro- 
scopes that  calculate  exactly  how  far  the 
ship  has  traveled  and  in  what  direction. 
Witli  SINS,  the  ship  can  navigate  weeks 
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at  a  time  while  submerged  without  ex- 
ternal fix3s.  Navigation  data  from  the 
SINS  systems,  the  star  tracker,  radar, 
radio  sonar,  and  loran — long  range 
radio  navigation — are  fed  into  the 
NAVDAC  computer;  and,  at  the  press  of 
a  button,  the  navigator  starts  a  whining 
printer  that  stamps  out  the  ship's  pre- 
cise position  on  a  paper  tape.  Main 
reason  that  the  ship's  position  must  be 
known  so  accurately:  the  missiles  have 
to  know  where  they  are.  NA"VDAC  con- 
tinuously feeds  position  data  into  the 
dozing  brain  of  each  Polaris  missile 
through  its  always-connected  "umbili- 
cal"  cord. 

SHERWOOD    FOREST 

Just  aft  of  the  conning  station,  with 
its  SINS  aid  NA'VDAC  and  star  tracker, 
is  Sherwood  Forest — so  named  because 
it  is  all  green,  and  completely  dominated 
by  the  16  \ast  steel  cylinders  that  house 
the  missi  es.  Through  access  doors, 
sailors  car  get  at  the  missile  along  its 
three-deck-high  length.  Spare  guid- 
ance units— two  men  can  lift  one — lie  in 
sealed  cases. 

COUNTDOWN 

Some  chills  ought  to  run  up  your 
spine  just  looking  at  the  LOP — launch 
operationa:  panel — because,  except  for 
training,  it  will  be  used  only  in  case  of 
war.  Two  hefty  key -operated  lock- 
switches  dominate  the  LOP,  part  of  the 
Navy's  seciet  "fail-.safe"  method  to  pre- 
vent accidental  or  deranged  firings. 
And  although  there  is  nothing  secret 
about  the  Danel  markings— only  in  how 
everything  works— you  capture  the 
drama  of  'his  great  venture  when  you 
look  at  .-^one  of  the  labels  near  each  light 
and  switch:  Firing  solenoids  unlocked, 
ejection  p:-essure  normal,  access  door 
locked  shut,  pressurization  valve,  tube 
pressurized,  missile  selected,  breathe 
automatic,  launcher  ready,  holddowns 
retracted,  launcher  retracted,  launcher 
request  hold,  prepare,  muzzle  latch 
open  muzze  locked  open,  launch  valve — 
off — prepared:  prepared,  fired. 

Throughout  this  sequence,  the  5-ton 
steel  hatch  opens  and  locks.  As  the  last 
solenoid  vf.lve  snaps  open,  compressed 
air  belches  under  the  mi.ssile  to  send  it 
roaring  up  out  of  the  sea.  Then  just 
above  the  sarface  the  engine  erupts  with 
an  ear-splitting  roar  and  the  missile 
streaks  for  the  heavens  on  the  saddest 
of  all  possible  missions. 

Paradox  R'ithin  a  paradox:  the  lethal 
perfection  cf  this  ship  is  one  of  the  great 
safeguards  against  aggression  and  war 
for  peacefu.  people  of  this  planet.  Any 
nation  that  attacks  us  knows  that  re- 
taliation is  i;ertain. 

STEEL   SHOWBOAT 

The  U.S.S.  Sam  Houston  had  to  be  as 
reliable,  and  as  strong  as  himian  inge- 
nuity could  make  it;  and  it  is  largely 
made  from  steels  that  didn't  even  exist 
10  years  a^o.  To  resist  the  enormous 
pressure  of  very  deep  dives,  the  hull— 
two-thirds  ^f  the  ship's  total  weight- 
is  made  froin  HY-80,  an  ultratough  ar- 
morplate  st'el  developed  Jointly  by  the 
Navy's  Bur?au  of  Ships  and  United 
States  Steel  metallurgists.  The  U.S.S. 
Sam  Hnustm  also  contains  air  and 
oxygen  cylinders  and  tubing  from  the 
mills  of  National  Tube,   and   electrical 


cable  from  American  Steel  &  Wire   di- 
vision of  United  States  Steel. 

The  future  submarines  will  be  con- 
structed larger,  heavier  and  faster.  The 
dive  will  be  much  deeper  than  the  U.S.S. 
Sam  Houston  and  her  sister  ships.  The 
researchers  of  the  steel  industry— United 
States  Steel— are  experimenting  with 
many  alloys — other  metals  mixed  with 
iron — of  steel  to  develop  stronger  steels 
to  withstand  the  prevailing  enormous 
pressures  of  the  great  depths  of  the  sea- 
steels  that  are  easier  to  weld  and  fabri- 
cate into  the  still  secret  visionary  de- 
signs of  the  future.  The  perfection  of 
our  security  as  a  nation  demands  that 
the  geniuses  of  engineering,  chemistry — 
especially  metallurgy— and  physics  "in 
the  science  laboratories  of  universities 
and  industry — and  the  patriotic  response 
is  overwhelming. 

THE  POLARIS   FLEET — OVR   NUCLEAR  MISSILE 
SUBMARINES 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  development  of  the 
maximtun  "deterent  ability"  of  the 
United  States  has  been  the  spectacular 
operational  results  of  the  Polaris  fleet  of 
submarines  throughout  the  tests  con- 
ducted by  the  Navy  even  in  p>olar  regions. 
Although  our  Government  is  com- 
mitted to  a  policy  of  nonaggression,  our 
leader.^hip  of  the  freedom-loving  nations 
depends  upon  our  development  of  su- 
perior strength  to  deter  aggression  by 
our  massive  ability  to  retaliate. 

Our  initiation  of  a  new  "deterrent 
ability  "  was  the  sea  patrol  of  our  first 
ballistic  submarine,  the  U.S.S.  George 
Wa3hington.  with  a  full  load  of  tactical 
missiles,  on  November  15.  1960,  off  the 
coast  of  South  Carohna  at  Charleston — 
described  so  huge— 380  feet  long,  weight 
comparable  to  2 '2  typical  naval  destroy- 
ers— that  It  could  not  fit  in  a  baseball 
park.  Its  nuclear  reactor  can  operate 
the  ship  with  all  its  equipment  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  miles  without  re- 
fueling. 'With  its  self-contained  oxygen 
generating  equipment,  the  ship  is  thus 
free  to  cruise  months  at  a  time  without 
.surfacing.  It  was  the  first  of  the  Na\'y's 
45  Polaris  submarines,  and  it  carries  16 
Polaris  missiles,  range  1.200  miles.  It 
takes  only  a  few  minutes  to  fire  them. 
They  have  a  destructive  power  combined 
greater  than  all  the  bombs  dropped  by 
both  sides  during  'World  War  II.  It 
navigates  so  deep  and  so  fast,  that  it 
is  practically  impossible  to  detect  or 
destroy. 

It  does  not  take  an  expert  to  realize 
that  the  advances  made  in  all  the  fields 
of  science  somehow  become  interrelated 
in  bending  these  new  discoveries  to  the 
art  of  waging  war,  and  that  radi- 
cal changes  are  being  made  in  hereto- 
fore accepted  modem  basic  studies  of 
tactics  in  the  field  of  military  science — 
changes  in  the  training  methods  of  com- 
bat and  defense,  and  reorganization  of 
its  units  and  expert  commands. 

The  land,  sea,  and  air  forces  of  our 
Nation  are  going  through  almost  revolu- 
tionary changes  at  every  level  of  one- 
time tested  accepted  methods  of  opera- 
tion of  fighting  forces  in  the  field, 
supply,  and  reserves,  touching  'ooth  men 
and  material. 

Electronics  have  opened  up  a  new  vista 
of  operations.     Scientists  are  glued  to 


their  experiments  to  develop  a  ray  that 
will  "freeze"  a  motor  block  in  a  plane 
winging  as  a  bird  in  the  sky.  The  dream 
of  scientific  accomplishment — an  inter- 
ceptor missile  to  return  an  enemy  mis- 
sile to  its  launching  area  is  being  per- 
fected. 

The  question  of  safety  in  the  air  de- 
pends upon  whether  or  not  our  enemies 
have  developed  these  counter  defensive 
rays  or  instruments  of  destruction. 

The  ;"urther  question  of  how  much  the 
land  forces  are  subject  to  the  severe 
devastation  from  missiles  if  our  domina- 
tion of  air  protection  is  lost,  is  another. 

The  pormanency  of  protection  and 
pimishing  power  of  the  Polaris  fleet  bal- 
listic missile  operations  has  been  proven 
in  the  last  10  launched  tests  successes. 

The  5.ea  is  our  protection,  and  instead 
of  the  45-submarine  goal  set  up  at  the 
present  time  for  the  Polaris  fleet,  we 
should  build  70.  The  United  States,  the 
leader  of  the  liberty-loving  nations  of 
the  world  cannot  shirk  her  responsibili- 
ties to  !ier  allies — with  70  of  these  "vol- 
canic sea  wolves"  hidden  deep  in  the  sea 
trenches  of  the  oceans  of  the  world — 
the  enemy  will  dehberate  long  before 
striking  out  at  a  land  target  with  mis- 
siles of  destruction. 

Our  allies  will  know  that  lying  near 
her  shores  down  deep  on  a  shelf  of  an 
ocean  ridge  is  a  friendly  volcanic  sea 
wolf  with  more  devastating  power  than 
Dante's  description  of  Hades'  fire  with 
her  target — the  enemy  thousands  of 
miles  away. 

Along  the  coasts  of  enemy  nations, 
even  at  the  poles  of  the  earth,  her  mis- 
sile trajectory  leads  to  entire  cities,  and 
as  chained  lightning  in  the  sky,  descends 
earthward  pulverizing  completely  the 
works  of  men. 

At  least  a  Polaris  fleet  at  sea.  if  our 
misfortunes  in  the  air  and  on  land  ren- 
der our  striking  power  impotent  or  crip- 
pled, will  blow  the  enemy,  cities  and  ail 
to  kingdom  come 

It  is  best  to  prepare  for  the  worst 
so  that  the  destiny  of  this  Nation  sliall 
not  be  measured  in  defeat  by  the  failure 
to  construct  the  powerful  deterrents  to 
enemy  attack.  The  Polaris  sub  is  the 
greatest  preventive  force  for  mamtaming 
the  peace  or  winning  a  war. 

HISTORY 

The  five  Polaris  fleet  ballistic  missile 
firing  submarines  went  on  operational 
patrol  making  a  total  of  80  ready-to-fire 
missiles  on  ocean  station. 

The  U.S.S.  Washington  was  the  first 
operational  missile  submarine  to  go  on 
patrol  on  November  15,  1960,  with  16 
tactical  missiles.  She  has  since  boen 
joined  by  the  U.S.S  Patrick  Henry  on 
December  30,  1960:  by  the  U.S.S.  Robert 
E  Lee  or  May  2.  1961 :  by  the  U.S.S.  The- 
odore Roosevelt  on  July  19,  1961;  and  by 
the  U.S  8.  Abraham  Lincoln  August  12, 
1961. 

In  addition  to  the  Polaris  missile  It- 
self, the  fleet  ballistic  missile  weapon 
system  includes  nuclear  powered  missile 
launching  submarines,  support  facilities 
and  personnel.  To  the  credit  of  those 
responsible  for  the  program,  the  system 
became  operational  nearly  3  years  ahead 
of  original  schedule. 
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The  first  launching  of  a  Polaris  test 
vehicle  from  a  submerged  submarine 
occurred  on  July  20,  1960,  about  30  miles 
at  sea  off  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla..  at  12:39 
p.m.,  eastern  standard  time.  Less  than  3 
hours  later  at  3:32  pjn.,  eastern  stand- 
ard time,  U.S.S.  George  Washington  fired 
a  second  polaris. 

Polaris  Is  a  two  stage  ballistic  missile 
powered  by  solid  fuel,  rocket  motors  and 
guided  by  a  self-contained  inertial  guid- 
ance system  independent  of  external 
commands  or  control.  The  inertial 
guidance  system  is  a  refinement  of 
earlier  inertial  systems  and  is  the  small- 
est in  use  in  operational  U.S.  ballistic 
missiles. 

Operational  submarines  are  carrying 
the  1,200  nautical — 1.380  statute — mile 
range  Polaris  A-1  missiles.  The  A-1 
missile  is  28  V2  feet  long,  4V2  feet  in 
diameter,  and  weighs  about  30.000 
pounds.  Each  motor  exerts  thrust 
through  four  nozzles  in  the  motor  base. 
Direction  is  exercised  by  devices  called 
jetavators.  Both  motor  cases  are  made 
of  steel. 

Plight  tests  of  the  second  generation 
Polaris  A-2  missile  began  on  November 
10.  1960.  Polaris  A-2  will  have  a  range 
of  1,500  nautical  miles — 1,725  statute 
miles.  Polaris  differs  from  A-1  in  sev- 
eral ways.  The  A-2  second  stage  motor 
is  made  of  wound  fiber  glass,  and  the 
first  stage  is  about  30  inches  longer. 
Solid  propellant  used  in  the  longer 
range  missile  has  a  higher  specific  im- 
pulse. Polaris  A-2  became  operational 
in  1962.  Six  of  the  first  seven  tests  of 
the  A-2  version  were  completely  success- 
ful. 

The  development  of  Polaris  A-3  gave 
the  missile  a  2,500  nautical — 2,875  stat- 
ute— mile  range. 

There  are  three  classes  of  FBM  sub- 
marines, each  capable  of  firing  all  three 
versions  of  the  Polaris  missile. 

The  George  Washington  class  Gubma- 
rincs  are  about  380  feet  long  with  a 
beam  of  about  33  feet  and  displacement 
of  5.900  tons. 

Ethan  Allen  class  submarines  are  410 
feet  long  and  displace  6.900  tons. 

Lafayette  class  submarines  will  be  425 
feet  long  and  displace  7,000  tons.  All 
three  classes  are  driven  by  steam  tur- 
bines powered  by  water-cooled  nuclear 
reactors. 

Polaris  mi.ssiles  are  launched  by  an  air 
ejection  system  which  forces  the  missile 
from  its  launching  tube  and  propels  it 
up  through  the  water  to  a  point  above 
the  surface.  At  that  point  the  roclcet 
motor  ignites  and  sends  the  missile  on  its 
way. 

Getting  information  from  the  liighly 
precise  ships  inertial  navigation  sys- 
tem— SINS — the  fire  control  system 
feeds  coordinated  information  to  the 
missile  guidance  system  as  to  ship  loca- 
tions, local,  vertical,  true  north,  target 
location,  and  trajectory  to  be  flown. 
Connections  are  supplied  until  the  in- 
stant of  fire.  The  fire  control  mecha- 
nism can  prepare  missiles  for  launching 
at  about  the  rate  of  one  per  minute. 
Each  FBM  submarine  has  two  crews, 
called  Blue  and  Gold,  about  110  officers 
and  mea  The  crews  will  alternate  on 
long  patrols  with  the  off-duty  crew  em- 
ployed In  training  ashore   at  specially 


designed  training  simulators.  The  aver- 
age precommissioning  training  period 
for  FBM  personnel  is  about  8  to  12 
months. 

Support  facilities  of  the  FBM  weapons 
system  include  missile  testing  sites,  na- 
val shipyards,  submarine  tenders,  an  ex- 
perimental testing  firing  ship,  and  a  nav- 
igational test  ship. 

The  chief  flight  test  site  is  the  Atlantic 
Missile  range.  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla. 
Other  tests  on  various  parts  of  the  mis- 
sile have  been  conducted  at  Point  Mugu, 
Sacramento,  San  Francisco,  and  China 
Lake  in  California  at  San  Clemente  Is- 
land off  the  California  coast,  and  in 
Carderock  and  Cumberland,  Md. 

A  Naval  Weapons  .\nnex  at  Charles- 
'x>n,  S.C,  is  commissioned  to  serve  as  a 
inissile  assembly  and  loading  point. 

One  submarine  tender  has  been  com- 
missioned to  provide  supplies,  service, 
and  all  the  major  repairs  in  the  FBM 
Jiubmarines.  This  includes  supplying 
missiles  and  loading  them  into  subma- 
rines.    Now  a  second  tender  is  provided. 

ADMIRAL  RICKOVER 

We  have  only  to  look  back  upon  the 
earlier  controversial  division  of  opinion 
as  to  the  feasibility  of  developing  the 
l^olaris  subs  at  all  as  a  deterrent  force. 
One  of  the  most  outspoken  advocates  of 
the  program  was  our  Admiral  Rickover. 
The  man  most  responsible  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  world's  first  nuclear- 
ixjwered  submarine  was  then  Rear 
Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rickover  whose  per- 
sistence and  rugged  mental  concepts 
forced  his  superiors  to  concede  to  his 
plan  for  nuclear-fxjwered  ships  after 
great  hesitancy  and  procrastination  on 
their  part. 

He  was  later  snubbed  by  not  being  in- 
vited to  official  ceremonies  commemorat- 
ing the  successful  voyage  of  the  Nautilus 
at  the  White  House.  A  clum.5y  excuse 
was  given  that  officers  of  lesser  rank 
were  never  invited  to  tall  brass  cere- 
monies and  he  was  no  exception. 

In  1953  he  was  almost  "benzined  out" 
of  the  Navy — promotion  boards  twice 
passed  him  over  in  selection  captions  for 
promotion  to  rear  admirals — a  fact  that 
ordinarily  requires  retirement. 

But,  congre-ssional  admirers  of  his  nu- 
clear work  virtually  ordered  the  Board 
to  reconsider  their  decision.  A  special 
promotion  board  was  convened  with  the 
knowledge  that  they  had  better  give  the 
promotion.  It  was  a  must  if  the  Navy 
expected  any  of  the  Navy  recommenda- 
tions to  be  acted  on  by  the  Congress. 
The  Board  was  accommodating. 

Admiral  Rickover's  difficulties  with  his 
superiors  was  mainly  the  zeal  with 
which  he  had  pushed  the  development 
of  nuclear-powered  ships.  He  gave 
public  utterances  tahis  disdain  for  delay- 
ing redtape  methods.  It  was  fortunate 
for  the  welfare  of  our  Nation  that 
Admiral  Rickover  enjoyed  the  confidence, 
respect,  and  admiration  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  Congressional 
pressure  moved  the  acceleration  of  time 
to  obtain  the  perfection  of  forced  nu- 
clear pressure  by  saving  the  ardent  re- 
searcher in  this  field. 

Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Joint  Atomic 


Energy  Committee  on  the  Nautilus  achi- 
evement said  on  August  11,  1958: 

Particularly  I  feel  we  must  not  forget 
Admiral  Rickover.  the  father  of  nuclear  sea- 
pow«?r.  The  Navy  and  the  Nation  owe  Rick- 
over a  great  debt  of  gratitude. 

In  1953,  the  former  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Dan  Kimball  said: 

Admiral  Rickover  more  than  any  Individ- 
ual is  responsible  for  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  nuclear  ship  program.  He  has 
accomplished  tlie  most  important  piece  of 
development  in  the  history  of  the  Navy. 

Admiral  Rickover  directed  the  plan- 
ning and  construction  of  the  Nautilus 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Navy's  atomic 
project  in  1947. 

His  work  as  Chief  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  Naval  Reactors 
Branch  and  as  Assistant  Head  of  the 
Navy's  Bureau  of  Ships  for  Nuclear  Pro- 
pulsion gave  him  the  complete  super- 
vision of  the  important  segments  of  the 
program. 

His  supervision  of  the  design  of  the 
nuclear  functioning  plant  at  Shipping- 
port,  Pa.,  is  prophetic  of  his  early 
dreams.  The  events  following  these  ac- 
complishments revolutionized  the  lives 
of  men  and  nations.  The  political  im- 
plications of  this  imdersea  revolution  led 
to  U.S.  commitments  to  43  different  na- 
tions all  over  the  world.  It  has  over 
200  air  and  naval  bases  around  the 
j)eriphery  of  the  Commiuiist  empire. 
The  nuclear  subs  were  an  essential  ad- 
junct to  bring  American  power  within 
effective  striking  range  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  a  major  war.  The  increase  of 
the  range  of  effective  missiles  protects 
the  near  bases  to  the  Soviet  Union  from 
massive  retaliation.  In  a  geographical 
sense  it  may  alter  tlie  present  concept  of 
the  vast,  expensive,  and  intricate  net- 
work of  U.S.  bases  and  political  arrange- 
ments now  in  operation. 

At  this  time  the  critical  issues  between 
the  great  powers  are  stalemated  at  a 
dead  level — a  dangerous  impasse  exists 
that  if  not  resolved  could  lead  to  a 
limited  war.  But  the  complex  argu- 
ments and  the  many  tired  reinterpreta- 
tions  of  old  solutions  advanced  at  every 
conference  reenacts  the  tug  of  war  of 
words  bogged  in  recriminations  and 
threats. 

We  now  have  the  greatest  deterrent  to 
all-out  war.  the  product  of  the  brilliant 
minds  of  Admiral  Rickover,  the  atomic 
submarine  genius,  and  Wernher  von 
Braun.  the  Army's  German-born  missile 
expert — such  as  the  atomic  submarine 
Nautilus  with  its  atomic  missiles  on 
board  waiting  under  the  polar  ice — 180 
miles  from  the  North  Pole — having 
traveled  1.383  miles  under  ice  in  5  4 
days. 

The  latest  subs  to  go  under  the  North 
Pole  icecap  were  the  Skate.  SSN  578, 
and  Sea  Dragon.  SSN  5840.  The  former 
under  the  command  of  Comdr.  Joseph  L. 
Skoog  and  the  latter  imdcr  Comdr. 
Charles  D.  Summit.  In  another  epoch- 
making  event,  the  ships  met  at  the  North 
Pole  at  8:36  p.m.,  eastern  daylight  time, 
on  July  30.  1962. 

Thus  the  seapowcr— long  the  bulwark 
of  our  defense  and  offense — joined  air- 
power  in  the  development  of  strategic 
concepts  which  designed  primarily  for 
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the  use  in  war,  can  really  serve  to  main- 
tain world  ;3eace. 

In  order  :o  inventory  the  development 
and  accomi)lishments  of  the  Polaris  fleet 
ballistic  missile  weapon  system  and  its 
present  and  future  deterrent  abihty  the 
following  f  ict  sheet  is  both  instructive 
and  informative: 

The  Polaris  PLEirr  Ballistic  Missile  Wej^pon 
STSTEM  Fact  Sheet 

THE  STATUS 

As  of  Aprl  1,  1962.  five  Polaris  fleet  ballis- 
tic missile  (FBM)  firing  submarines  were 
fully  operatlanal  and  on  patrol.  With  each 
submarine  c  irrying  16  mlssilles,  there  was  a 
total  of  80  -eady-to-fire  Polaris  missiles  at 
sea. 

The  U.S.  Navy's  fleet  ballistic  missile 
weapon  syst'^m  became  an  operational  sys- 
tem on  Nove:nber  15,  1960.  when  the  nuclear- 
powered  rubmarine  US  S.  George  Washing- 
ton (SSBN  5<S)  left  Charleston,  S.C.  to  go  on 
patrol  with  a  full  load  of  tactical  Polaris 
missiles.  She  was  Joined  In  her  silent  do- 
main by  U.S. 3.  Patrick  Henry  (SSBN  599)  on 
December  30.  1960;  by  U.S.S  Robert  E  Lee 
(SSBN  601)  on  May  2,  1961;  by  U.S.S.  Theo- 
dore Roo^evet  (SSBN  600)  on  July  1961;  and, 
by  U.S.S  Abraham  Lincoln  (SSBN  602)  on 
August  28,  11'61. 

THE  SYSTEM 

Besides  the  missile  Itself,  the  fleet  ballistic 
missile  weapon  system  Includes  nuclear  pow- 
ered missile  launching  submarines,  support 
facilities,  and  personnel.  The  system  be- 
came operational  more  than  2  years  ahead 
of  the  original  schedule.  AJl  phases  of  the 
program  wer^?  brought  along  In  parallel  and 
through  lnt<rlocklng  channels  designed  to 
have  each  c  imponent  ready  at  the  target 
date. 

The  first  launching  of  a  Polaris  test  vehicle 
from  ft  submerged  submarine  took  place  on 
July  20,  1961  about  30  miles  at  sea  off  Cape 
Canaveral,  Fla.  at  12:29  p  m.  est.  Less 
than  3  hours  later,  at  3:32  pm  est.,  George 
Washington  fired  a  second  Polaris.  Later 
the  George  Washington  conducted  further 
test  launchlngs.  Each  FBM  submarine  un- 
dergoes a  serli;s  of  such  launches  before  going 
on  patrol.  On  November  25,  1961.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  N  ivy  announced  that  the  last  10 
conrecutlve  Polaris  test  launches  by  sub- 
merged subraarlnes  had  been  complete 
successes. 

The  Polaris  weapon  system  development  is 
being  managed  for  the  Navy  by  the  Director 
of  the  Special  Projects  Office,  Rear  Adm. 
Ignatius  J.  "Pete"  Galantln,  who  relieved  Vice 
Adm.  William  F.  Raborn,  Jr  ,  on  February  26, 
1962.  Asslstlrg  him  is  an  imposing  team  of 
Navy  mi-ssUe  « xperts,  major  Industrial  firms, 
and  scientific   leaders. 

Operational  ballistic  missile  submarines 
are  under  the  control  of  the  Commander  In 
Chief,  U.S.  Atlantic  Command,  who  exercises 
his  authority  through  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet  and  Commander. 
Submarine  Perce,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Target  selection  and  assignments  for 
operational  fleet  ballistic  missile  submarines 
are  made  under  the  control  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  along  with  the  assignments  to 
other  parts  of  the  Nation's  strategic  retalia- 
tory force. 

The  Special  Projects  Office  will  continue  to 
manage  the  research  and  development  pro- 
grams for  longer  range  versions  of  Polaris 
missiles,  advanced  versions  of  Polaris  firing 
submarines.  a:id  a8soclat«d  equipment. 

THE    CONCEPT 

With  almost  unlimited  cruising  range  and 
with  endurance  limited  only  by  the  crew, 
the  FBM  nuclear  submarine  Is  capable  of 
extended  submerged  op>eratlon  In  the  inter- 
national waters  of  the  world  which  comprise 
about    70    percent    of    the    earth's    surface. 


Free  of  the  need  to  surface  or  extend  a 
snorkel  above  the  surface  for  continuous 
operation,  FBM  nuclear  submarines  remain 
hidden  by  an  oceanic  curtain,  their  locations 
unknown  to  any  potential  enemy.  The  FBM 
submarines  are  at  all  times  under  U.S.  con- 
trol. The  Polaris  missile,  powered  by  solid 
propellant.  will  be  ready  for  launch  within 
minutes  of  receiving  the  command  without 
the  need  for  long  countdown.  Mobile,  hid- 
den, ready  for  instant  action  (or  carefully 
considered  delayed  action),  the  FBM  system 
provides  the  United  States  a  powerful  deter- 
rent to  those  who  might  start  a  global  war. 
THE  missile 

Pilaris,  named  for  the  North  Star,  is  a 
two  stage  ballistic  missile  powered  by  solid 
fuel  rocket  motors  and  guided  by  a  self- 
contained  inertial  guidance  system  Inde- 
pendent )f  external  commands  or  control. 
Propellant  Is  basically  a  polyeurethane  com- 
pound with  light  metal  additives  for  higher 
specific  impulse 

The  1.200  nautical  (1.300  statute)  mile 
range  operational  missile  Is  designated 
Polaris  A-1  It  is  about  28  feet  long,  about 
4' 2  feet  in  diameter,  and  weighs  about  30.000 
pounds.  Each  motor  exerts  thrust  through 
four  nozzles  In  the  motor  base.  Thrust 
vector  (direction  control)  is  exercised  by 
dcv.ces  called  Jetevators.  Both  motor  cases 
are  made  of  steel.  The  five  Polaris  subma- 
rines now  at  sea  carry  this  generation  missile. 

Flight  tests  of  the  second  generation 
Pularls  A-2  missile   began  on   November   10. 

1960.  The  first  A-2  test  missile  was  launched 
from  a  submerged  submarine  on  October  23. 

1961,  by  the  U.S.S  Ethan  Allen  tSSBN  60S) 
off  the  Florida  coast.  Polaris  A-2  will  have  a 
range  of  1.500  (1.725  statute)  miles.  The 
second  stage  motor  case  is  made  of  wound 
Flberglas.  and  the  first  stage  motor  Is  about 
30  inches  longer  than  the  Polaris  A-1  first 
stage  The  solid  propellant  used  In  the 
longer  range  missile  has  a  higher  specific 
Impulse  than  its  predecessor.  Polaris  A-2  is 
expected  to  be  operational  by  mid- 1962 

Future  development  of  a  Polaris  A-3  is  to 
give  the  missile  a  2,500  nautical  range. 

MISSILE    guidance 

TTie  inertial  guidance  system  used  In 
Polaris  is  a  refinement  of  earlier  inertial  sys- 
tems and  is  the  smallest  In  use  in  U.S.  ballis- 
tic missiles  Using  extremely  precise  gyro- 
scopes, accelerometers  and  its  own  electronic 
computer,  the  guidance  system  puts  the  mis- 
sile on  correct  course  at  the  time  of  the 
launch.  Should  the  missile  be  moved  off 
course  by  high  winds  or  other  effects,  the 
guidance  system  automatically  computes  a 
new  correct  course  and  puts  the  missile  on 
it.  The  guidance  system  also  maintains  the 
stability  of  the  missile  in  pitch,  yaw  and  roll 
planes  At  the  precise  Instant  required  the 
guidance  system  shuts  off  the  rocket  motors 
and  triggers  separation  of  the  reentry  body 
from  the  missile  The  reentry  body  then 
follows  a  ballistic  trajectory  to  the  target 

THE    FBM    SUBMARINE 

FBM  submarines  of  the  George  Washing- 
ton class  are  about  380  feet  long  with  a  beam 
of  about  33  feet  and  displacement  of  about 
6.900  tons.  Two  larger  classes  of  FBM  sub- 
marines are  being  built.  Ethan  Allen  class 
submarines  are  about  410  feet  long  and  dis- 
place about  6.900  tons.  Lafayette  class  sub- 
marines are  about  425  feet  long  and  displace 
some  7.000  tons.  Ethan  Allen  and  Lafayette 
FBM  submarines  will  be  able  to  launch  all 
the  three  generations  of  Polaris  missiles. 
George  Washington  class  SSBN's  v  ill  be  given 
this  capability  as  they  return  to  the  United 
States  for  overhaul.  At  present,  they  are 
A-1   capable  only. 

All  three  classes  are  driven  by  steam  tur- 
bines powered  by  water-cooled  nuclear  re- 
actors. Each  class  carries  16  Polaris  missiles 
stowed  In  eight  pairs  of  vertical  launching 
tubes  In  the  space  Immediately  behind  the 


sail.  Each  submarine  has  a  300-ton  capacity 
or  greater  air-conditioning  plant.  FBM  sub- 
marines are  also  equipped  with  air  scrubbers 
and  precipitators  to  remove  irritants  from 
the  air  end  maintain  the  proper  balance  of 
<>xygen.  nitrogen  and  other  atmospheric  ele- 
ments Electrolytic  oxygen  generators  per- 
mit the  submarine  to  manufacture  Us  own 
oxygen  from  sea  water. 

NAVIGATION 

Two  positions  must  be  known  for  success 
in  missile  launching  target  and  launcher. 
In  the  FBM  system  this  puts  great  im- 
portance on  navigation  since  the  position 
of  the  Ifiuncher  is  the  position  of  the  ship 
and  is  continuously  changing.  Several 
methods  complement  each  other  In  the  FBM 
submarir.e  to  provide  a  very  high  order  of 
accuracy  in  determining  ship's  position. 
Heart  of  the  system  Is  the  ship's  inertial 
navigation  system  (SINS*,  a  complex  sys- 
tem of  gyroscopes  and  acclerometers  which 
relates  movement  of  the  ship  In  all  direc- 
tions, ship  speed  through  the  water  and  over 
the  ground,  and  true  north  to  give  a  con- 
tinuous report  of  ship  position. 

E:\ch  jubmarine  has  three  SINS,  each 
checking  on  the  other  Systems  similar  to 
the  SINS  used  in  FBM  submarines  guided  the 
Nautilus  and  Skate  on  their  historic  voyages 
beneath  the  polar  ice  In  1958  and.  more 
recently.  Triton  on  her  84-day  underwater 
cruise  arcund  the  world.  The  converted  mar- 
iner clasf.  cago  ship  UJS.S.  Compass  Island 
iEAG  i5:  >  serving  as  navigation  test  ship 
has  steamed  well  over  100  000  miles  In  devel- 
opment tests  of  the  submarine  navigation 
system.  A  number  of  equipments  are  In- 
cluded in  the  submarine  navigation  system 
to  provide  an  all  weather  capability  of  check- 
ing on  the  accuracy  of  SINS.  Tnese  Include 
both  optical  and  electronic  devices.  All  are 
highly  automated. 

FIRE    CONTROL 

The  fire  control  system  feeds  coordinated 
information  to  the  missUe  guidance  system 
as  to  ship  location,  local  vertical,  true  north, 
target  location  and  trajectory  to  be  fljwii. 
Corrections  are  supplied  until  the  instant  of 
fire. 

The  fire  control  mechanism  can  prepare 
missiles  ff>r  launch  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
per  minute. 

COM  M  UNICA  TICKS 

Radio  :ommunlcatlon  with  submerged 
submarines  has  been  possible  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  systems  used  have  been  devised 
with  special  care  to  protect  the  locations  of 
the  Eubmirme  and  leave  the  adva.ntage  of 
concealment  unimpaired  Recent  tests  have 
again  denonstrated  that  the  Navy's  world- 
wide communication  system  has  the  power 
and  coverage  necessary  to  exercise  command 
of  the  always-submerged  FBM  submarines. 

LAUNCHING 

Polaris  missiles  are  launched  by  an  air 
ejection  s>stem  which  forces  the  missile  from 
its  launch: ng  tube  and  propels  it  up  through 
the  water  to  a  point  above  the  surface.  At 
that  point  the  rocket  motor  ignites  and  sends 
the  missile  on  its  way.  The  system  takes 
advantage  of  the  reliability  and  instantane- 
ous ignition  characteristics  of  solid  propel- 
lant fuel  used  In  Polaris  The  result  is  in- 
creased safety  for  submarine  and  crew.  Each 
launching  tube  has  its  own  air  supply  and 
Is  Independent  of  the  other  15  tubes.  Vital 
parts  of  e ich  missile  are  accessible  for  in- 
spection and  maintenance  even  when  loaded 
in  the  launching  tubes  and  while  the  sub- 
marine is  vnder  way  at  sea. 

PERSONNEL 

Each  F^M  submarine  has  two  crews,  called 
blue  and  g^ld.  of  about  110  msn  and  officers 
The  crews  alternate  on  the  long  patrols  with 
the  off-dtity  crew  employed  in  training 
ashore  at  specifically  designed  team  train- 
ing Simula  iors. 
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TRAINING 

The  average  precommisslonlng  training 
period  for  FBM  personnel  is  about  8  to  12 
months.  Initially  training  was  conducted  by 
the  factories  supplying  the  equipment  but 
the  Navy  now  has  its  own  training  facilities, 
princlpftlly  at  the  Navy  Guided  Missile 
School,  Dam  NecX  Va.  After  pretraining  in 
transistor  theory,  digital  computing  theory. 
Boolean  logic,  and  electronic  circuitry,  FBM 
personnel  get  an  Intensive  equipment  train- 
ing course.  Maintenance  Instruction  cul- 
minates in  a  course  devoted  to  the  function- 
ing of  the  entire  weapon  system. 

SUPPORTING  FACILITIES 

Support  facilities  Include  missile  testing 
sites,  naval  shipyards,  submarine  tenders,  an 
experimental  test  firing  ship,  and  naviga- 
tional test  ship 

Chief  testing  site  is  the  Atlantic  Missile 
Range.  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla.  The  Navy  com- 
plex Includes  launching  pads,  a  missile  as- 
sembly building,  mlfcslle  checkout  building 
and  associated  supply  and  maintenance 
buildings  and  shops. 

J  S  S.  Observation  Island  (each  154)  ex- 
perimental mlESlle  test  firing  ship  is  based 
at  Port  Canaveral.  The  ship,  a  post-World 
War  II  Mariner  class  cargo  ship  modified  ex- 
tensively to  serve  as  a  firing  test  ship,  has 
a  complete  submarine  type  fire  control,  navi- 
gation and  launching  system.  The  ship 
serves  as  both  a  floating  launch  complex  for 
missile  flight  testing  and  as  a  working  exam- 
ple of  the  kind  of  installation  which  could 
be  placed  aboard  surface  ships.  Observation 
Island  has  served  the  additional  role  as  float- 
ing school  for  training  FBM  submarine 
crews  and  will  be  the  seagoing  link  between 
the  Atlantic  Missile  Range  and  FBM  sub- 
marines as  they  visit  the  Cape  for  training 
with  missiles. 

Flight  tests  of  Polaris  are  conducted  at 
Cape  Canaveral  Other  tests  on  various  parts 
of  the  missile  have  been  conducted  at  Point 
Mugu,  Sacramento,  San  Francisco,  and  China 
Lake  in  California,  at  San  Clemente  Island 
off  the  California  coast,  and  in  Carderock  and 
Cumberland,  Md. 

Among  naval  shipyards  being  equipped  to 
meet  the  special  requirements  of  the  FBM 
submarines  are  Portsmouth,  N.H..  and  Char- 
leston. S  C. 

A  naval  weapons  annex  at  the  Naval  Am- 
munition Depot,  Charleston,  .serves  .as  a  mis- 
sile assembly  and  loading  point.  Here  com- 
pleted sections  and  subsystems  of  the  mis- 
sile, Inciudlna;  motor.=  ,  controls,  guidance, 
etc  .  are  received  from  contractor  plants,  as- 
sembled, checked  out  ar.d  stored  or  loaded 
.'(board   FBM  sr.bmarines 

The  submarine  ♦entlcr.  USS,  Proteu%  (AS 
19).  anchored  nt  Holy  Loch.  Scotland,  pro- 
vides suppHe.-;,  service  and  all  but  major  re- 
pairs to  the  FBM  submarines  This  Includes 
fupplying  nii.csilc.s  and  londlns!  them  intcj 
submarines.  A  second  tender.  CJ  S  S.  Hunley 
^  AS  31  )  was  launched  on  September  28.  1961. 
Construciiun  of  a  third  tender  has  begun. 

CH.'JONOLOGICAL      DEVELOPMKNT     OF     THE      FLEET 
BALLISTIC     MISSILE     SYSTEM     PROGRAM 

November  28,  1955:  Navy  stated  long  range 
objective  to  develop  a  solid  propelled  ballistic 
missile  for  use  in  submarines 

March  20.  1956-  OSD  Ballistic  Missile  Com- 
mittee approved  Navy's  solid  propellant  pro- 
gram for  component  development  to  deter- 
mine weapon  system  feasibility 

March  1956:  Authorization  received  for  a 
navigation  development  proErram,  a  weapon 
.•system  test  and  development  program,  ar. 
FBM  surface  combatant  development  pro- 
gram, and  an  FBM  submarine  development 
program.. 

December  1957:  SECDEF  authorized  accel- 
eration of  the  Polaris  program  to  achieve 
completion  of  the  first  Polaris  submarine 
weapon  system  In  1960. 

January  1968 :  Navy  proposed  that  program 
be  further  accelerated  and  augmented. 


January  11,  1958:  First  FBM  test  flight. 
Point  Mugu,  Calif 

September  24,  1958:  Fnrst  Polaris  AX  test 
vehicle  flight,  Cape  Canaveral.  Fla. 

June  9,  1959:  First  FBM  submarine,  U.S.S. 
George  Washington,  launched  Groton,  Conn. 

August  14,  1959:  First  air-eject  launched 
test  flight,  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla. 

August  27.  1959-  First  seaborne  launch  of 
a  large  solid  propellant  ballistic  missile 
(U.S  S.  Observation  I'land  at  sea  off  Cape 
Canaveral.  Fla.) 

September  21.  1959:  First  Polaris  AIX  test 
vehicle  flight.  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla. 

December  30,  1959:  First  FBM  submarine, 
USS.  George  Washington,  commissioned, 
Groton.  Conn. 

January  7,  1960:  First  inertially  guided 
Polaris  test  vehicle  flight.  Cape  Canaveral, 
Fla. 

March  29,  1960:  First  fully  Integrated 
FBM  system  test.  (AIX  test  vehicle  launched 
from  U.S.S.  Observation  Island.  Submarine 
type  navigation,  fire  control  and  launching 
eo'iipment  used.     Missile  inertially  guided  ) 

April  14  1960:  First  succcssiul  underwater 
launch  of  a  large  solid  propellant  ballistic 
missile,  San  Clemente  Island,  Calif.  (Po- 
laris flight  test  vehicle  using  reduced  quan- 
tity of  propellant  to  pr^oduce  planned  23 
second  flight.  Launched  from  static  under- 
water launcher.) 

April  25,  1960:  First  1000  nautical  mile 
Polaris  test  vehicle  flight. 

July  20,  1960:  First  launch  of  Polaris  test 
vehicle  from  submerged  nuclear  FBM  sub- 
marine (U.S.S.  Georgre  Washington)  at  sea  ofT 
Cape  Canaveral,  Fla,'  (Second  Polaris  launch 
same  date,  2   hours  53   minutes  after  first). 

October  15-18.  1960  U.S.S.  Patrick  Henry 
successfully  fired  four  Pohiris  test  vehicles 
500  miles  at  sea  under  operational  rather 
than  test  conditions. 

November  10,  1960.  First  test  vehicle  in 
the  second  generation  1,500  nautical  mile 
range  Polaris  .^-2  was  successfully  launched 
at  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla..  missile  went  over 
1.400  nautical  miles. 

November  15,  1960.  U.S.S.  George  Wash- 
ington {SSBN  5ii8  )  departed  Charleston,  S.C., 
to  go  o.T  operational  patro! 

December  30,  I960-  USS.  Patrick  Henry 
(SSBN  599)  departed  Charleston,  S.C.,  to  go 
on  operational    patrol 

January  21.  1961:  U.S  S.  George  Washing- 
ton arrived  New  London,  Conn  ,  having  com- 
pleted her  first  patrol.  She  had  been  gone 
67  days  and  had  set  a  new  record  for  length 
of  time  submerged — 66  days,   10  hours. 

March  3.  1961:  U.S.S.  Proteus  arrived  at 
Holy  Loch.  Scotland. 

March  8.  1961-  USS  Patrick  Henry  came 
off  patrol  and  cime  alongside  U.S.S.  Proteus 
at  Holy  Loch.  Scotland  She  bettered  the 
George  Wa.ihingtonf  record  by  staying  sub> 
mereed  66  davs  and  22  ho\irs. 

May  2,  1961:  USS  Robert  E.  Lee  (SSBN 
601  1  departed  Charleston.  S.C.,  to  go  on  op- 
em  tional  patrol 

July  19,  1961:  USS  Theodore  Roosevelt 
(SSBS  GOO)  departed  Charleston,  S.C,  to  go 
on  oper.-tioiial  patrol. 

August  28.  1961;  V.SS.  Abraham  Lincoln 
{SSBN  6Q2)  departed  Charleston,  S.C.  to  go 
on  uperatioi.al  patrol. 

October  23,  19G1:  First  launch  of  1,500 
nautical  mile  range  Polaris  A-2  test  vehicle 
from  submerged  submarine  (UjS.S.  Ethan  Al- 
len (SSBN  60S)  )  at  sea  off  Cape  Canaveral, 
Fla. 

December  7,  1961:  Last  production  model 
of  Polaris  A-1  delivered. 

February  26,  1962:  Rear  Adm.  Ignatius  J. 
"Pete"  Galantin  relieved  Vice  Adm.  William 
F,  Raborn.  Jr.  as  Director.  Special  Projects 
Office, 

SHIPBUILDING 

At  the  end  of  1961,  29  fleet  ballistic  missile 
submarines  were  authorized.  Six  were  in 
commission,  three  more  launched  and  an 
additional  20  were  under  construction.    The 


ships  are  listed  below  with  slgnif^.cant  dates, 
builder,   sponsor,   and   commanding   officers. 

U.S.S.    George    Washington    (SSBN   598) 

Keel  laid  (see  note  below),  November  1, 
1957 

Launched.  June  9. 1959 

Commissioned.  December  30.  1959. 

Builder.  Electric  Boat  Division,  General 
Dynamics. 

Sponsor,  Mrs.  Robert  B   Anderson. 

Commanding  ofllcers,  Capt.  James  B  Os- 
born  (blue  crew).  Comdr  John  L  Prom,  Jr. 
(gold  crew) . 

First  deployment,  November  15,  1960. 

NoTi. — UJS.S.  George  Washington,  laid 
down  as  U.S.S.  Scorpioii,  was  later  cut  in  two 
and  had  a  130-foot  missile  section  inserted  to 
convert  the  hull  to  the  first  FBM  submarine. 

U.S.S.  Patrick  Henry  (SSBN  599) 

Keel  laid.  May  27,  1958. 

Launched,  September  22,  1959. 

Commissioned,  April  9,  1960. 

Builder,  Electric  Boat  Division.  General 
Dynamics. 

Sponsor,  Mrs.  Leslie  C.  Arends. 

Commanding  officers,  Capt  Harold  E  Shear 
(blue  crew),  Comdr.  Robert  L  J  Long  (gold 
crewl . 

First  deployment,  December  30.  1960. 

U.S.S.  Theodore  Roosevelt   (SSBN  600) 

Keel  laid.  May  20,  1958 

Launched,  October  3,  1959. 

Commissioned,  February  13,  1961. 

Builder  Mare   Island   Naval   Shipyard, 

Sponsor,   Mrs.  Alice  Roosevelt  Long^-orth. 

Commanding  officers,  Capt  Wllllnm  E. 
Sims  (blue  crew),  Comdr.  Oliver  H  Perry, 
Jr.  (gold  crew) . 

First  deployment.  July  19,  1961. 

U.S.S.  Robert  E.  Lee  {SSBN  601) 

Keel  laid,   August  25,   1958. 

Launched.  December   18.    1959. 

Commissioned,  September   16,   1960. 

Builder,  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry 
Dock. 

Sponsor.  Mrs    Hanson  E    Ely 

Commanding  officers,  Comdr  Reuban  F, 
Woodall  (blue  crew);  Comdr.  Joseph  Wil- 
liams, Jr.  (  gold  crew  ) . 

First  deployment,  May  2,  1961. 

U.S.S.  Abraham  Lincoln  {SSBN  602) 

Keel  laid,  November  1,  1958. 

Launched,  May  14,  1960. 

Commissioned,   March    11,   1961, 

Builder,  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard,  N.H. 

Sponsor,  Mrs.  Mary  Lincoln  Beckwlth. 

Commanding  officers,  Capt.  Leonard  Erb 
(blue  crew);  '^omdr.  Donald  M  Miller  (gold 
crew) . 

First  deployment,  August  28,  1961. 

U.S.S.  Ethan  Allen  {SSBN  008) 

Keel  laid,  September  14,   1959. 

Launched.  November  22,   1960. 

Commissioned,  August  8,  1961. 

Builder,  Electric  Boat  Division,  General 
Dynamics. 

Sponsor.  Mrs.  R olsert  H.  Hopltlns. 

Commanding  officers.  Capt.  Paul  L.  Lacy. 
Jr.  (blue  crew);  Comdr.  William  M.  Behrens, 
Jr.  (gold  crew) . 

USS  Sam  Houston  {SSBN  609) 

Keel   laid,  December  28,   1959. 

Launched.  February  2,  1961. 

Commissioned,  March  6,  1962. 

Builder,  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &.  Dry 
Dock. 

Sponsor,  Mrs.  John  B,  Connally. 

Conunanding  officers.  Capt.  W.  P.  Willis 
(blue  crew);  Comdr.  J.  H.  Hawkins  (gold 
crew ) , 

U.S.S.  Thomas  A.  Edison  {_SSBN  610) 

Keel  laid.  March  15.  1960. 
Launched,  June  15,  1961. 
Conunlssioned.  March  10,  1962. 
Builder,    Electric    Boat   Division,    General 
Dynamics. 
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Sponsor,  Mrs  John  E.  Sloane. 

Commandlnf:  officers,  Capt.  C.  il.  Toting 
(blue  crew).  Cdmdr.  W.  Dedrlck  (gold  crew). 
U.S.S.  Join  Marshall  {SSBN  611) 

Keel  laid,  April  4.  1960. 

Launched,  July  15,  1961. 

Builder.  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry 
Dock, 

Sponsor,   Mrs    Robert  F.   Kennedy. 

Commanding  officers,  Comdr.  R.  W.  Stecher 
(blue  crew),  Cjmdr.  R.  D.  Donavan  (gold 
crew ) . 

U.S.S.  Lifayette  (SSBN  616) 

Keel  laid.  Jan  lary  17,  1961. 

Builder,  Electric  Boat  Division,  General 
Dynamics. 

Sponsor,  Mrs.  John  F,  Kennedy. 

Commanding  officers,  Comdr.  P.  Hannifin 
(blue  crew),  Comdr.  L.  W.  Zech,  Jr.  (gold 
crew ) . 

U.S.S.  Alexander  Hamilton  {SSBN  617) 

Keel  laid.  June  26,  1961. 

Builder,  Electric  Boat  Division,  General 
Dynamics. 

Commanding  officer,  Comdr.  N.  B.  Bessac 
(blue  crew) . 

USS.  Thomas  Jefjerson  {SSBN  618) 

Keel  laid.  February  3,  1961 

Launched.  February  24,  1962. 

Builder,  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  k  Dry 
Dock. 

Sponsor   Mrs.  Robert  S.  McNamara. 

Commanding  officers.  Cc>mdr.  L.  H.  Rath- 
bun  (blue  crew).  Comdr  C.  Priest,  Jr.  (gold 
crew). 

U.S.S.  Andrew  Jackson   {SSBN  619) 
Keel  laid,  April  26.  1961. 
Builder,   Mare    Island    Naval   Shipyard. 
Commanding  officer,  Comdr.  A.  J,  Whittle 
(blue  crew) . 

U.S.S.  John  Adams   {SSBN  620) 
Keel  laid.  May  19.  1961. 
Builder,  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard,  N.H. 

US.S.  James  Monroe  {SSBN  622) 
Keel  laid,  July  31,  1961, 
Builder.    Newport    News    Shipbuilding    & 
Dry  Dock. 

Commanding  officer,  Cdr.  W  H.  Sandeford 
(blue  crew). 

U.S.S.  Nathan  Hale  {SSBN  623) 

Keel  laid,  October  2.  1961. 

Builder,  Electric  Boat  Division,  General 
Dynamics. 

Commanding  officer.  Cdr.  J.  W.  Russel 
(blue  crew). 

U.S  S.  Woodroic  Wilson   {SSBN  624) 
Keel  laid.  September  13.  1961. 
Builder,  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard. 

U.S.S.  Henry  Clay  (SSBN  625  \ 
Keel  laid,  October  3,  1961, 
Builder.  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry 
Dock. 

U.S.S.  Daniel  Webster  (SSBN  626) 
Keel  laid,  December  28,  1961. 
Builder.    Electric    Boat    Division,    General 
Dynamics. 

U.S.S.  James  Madi^^on  {SSBN  627) 
Builder.    Newport    News    Shipbuilding    & 
Dry  Dock. 

U.S.S.  Tecumseh  {SSBN  628) 
Builder.    Electric    Boat    Division,    General 
Dynamics. 

USS.  Daniel  Boone  {SSBN  629) 
Keel  laid.  February  6.  1963. 
Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard. 

U  S.S.  {SSBN  630) 

Builder,  Newjwrt  News  Shipbuilding  & 
Dry  Dock. 


USS.  

Builder,    Newport 
Dry  IDock. 

USS.  

Builder,    ElecUic    Boat 

Dynamics, 


-  {SSBN  632) 
News    Shipbuilding 


& 


(SSBN  633) 
Division. 


(jeneral 


u.ss. 


{SSBN  634) 


General  Dvnamics 


Builder,  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard. 
USS.  (SSBN  635) 

Builder,  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  it 
Dry  Dock 

USS    (SSBN  636) 

Builder,  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard,  N.H. 

MAJOR  CONTRACTORS  AND  GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES 

More  than  11.000  contractors  and  Govern- 
m.ent  agencies  are  engaged  in  work  on  the 
Polaris  FBM  system.  Some  major  contrac- 
tors and  Government  agencies  are  listed 
below : 

FBM  submariries 

Electric  Boat  Division 
Corp..  Groton,  Conn. 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock 
Co  .  Newpxjrt  News,  Va 

Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard,  Vallejo,  Calif 

Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard,  Portsmouth, 
NJi. 

Submarine  propulsion 

Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

General  Electric  Corp  ,  Lynn,  Mass. 
Navigation 

Autonetlcs  Division,  North  American  Avia- 
tion. Inc  ,  Downey.  Cullf. 

Sperry  Gyroscope  Co..  division  of  Sperry 
Rand.,  Inc.,  Great  Neck,  Long  Island,  N  Y. 

Communicat  ions 

Sylvania  Electric  Products  Co..  Buffalo, 
NY. 

Princeton  Labs,  RCA,  Princeton,  N.J. 

Bell  Telephone  Labs  .  Whlppany,  N.J. 

International  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Labs, 
Nutley.  NJ. 

Fire  control 

Ordnance  Department,  General  Electric  Co., 
Pittsfleld,  Mass. 

Missile  checkout 

Nortronics  Division,  Northrop  Corp  ,  Ana- 
heim, Calif. 

Launching 

Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Sunnyvale, 
Calif. 

Missile  system  manager 

Lockheed  Missile  &  Space  Co.,  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corp.,  Sunnyvale,  Calif. 

Missile  propulsion 
Aerojet-General    Corp  .   Sacramento.   Calif 
Hercules  Powder  Co  ,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Missile  guidance 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Ordnance  Department.  General  Electric 
Co..  Pittsfleld,  Mass. 

Hughes  Aircraft  Corp.,  Culver  City,  Calif. 

Warhead 

Lawrence  Radiation  Lab  .  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  Llvermore,  Calif. 

Instrumentation 

Interstate  Electronics.  Inc  ,  Anaheim,  Calif. 


USS.  (SSBN  631) 

Builder,    Electric   Boat   Division, 
Dynamics. 


General 


PICKERING   IS   DEAD 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  LibonatiJ  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  LIIIONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  few  men  in  the  newspaper  profession 
who  have,  as  journalists,  analyzed  the 

controversial  problems  of  the  nations  of 
the  world  u'ith  such  clarity  of  thought  as 
did  John  Pickering,  newspaperman  and 
publicist. 

He  was  mentally  equipped  to  serve  in 
this  role.  He  could  category  emotional 
concepts  of  appeal  to  their  proper  rela- 
tionship to  the  subject  under  judgment. 
His  articles  were  masterpieces  of  calcu- 
lated facts,  written  for  the  average 
reader  and  expert  to  understand.  He 
never  departed  from  the  core  of  his  sub- 
ject. He  hi.ld  a  high  respect  for  men 
who  tcld  the  truth — and  weighed  the  is- 
sue upon  a  balanced  scale  of  human  jus- 
tice. He  ne-.er  permitted  his  own  opin- 
ions to  seep  into  his  writings.  He  wrote 
exactly  what  he  saw  and  learned  through 
personal  investigation.  He  was  a  ma::ter 
of  the  written  word.  As  a  wiiter  upon 
political  matters  his  statements  were 
terse  and  with  pungent  terms  that  gave 
a  certain  directness  to  the  intended 
message. 

There  ls  no  question  that  his  early 
training  at  the  Universities  of  London 
and  Paris  prepared  him  well,  in  a  literary 
sense,  for  his  chosen  career.  His  serv- 
ice in  the  American  Expeditionai-y 
Forces  in  Fiance,  in  World  War  I,  con- 
tribut^^d  much  tc  his  experience. 

He  enjoyed  a  full  life  in  his  field.  His 
newspaper  career  covered  almost  every 
phase  of  a  working  journalist.  He 
started  with  the  Chicago  City  News  Bu- 
reau. 1922-23;  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
1923-25;  and  the  Paris  edition  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  1925-38.  His  entry  upon 
the  USIA  assignment  took  him  to  Viet- 
nam, Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Thailand.  He 
served  as  political  writer  for  the  Chicago 
Sun  from  1941-48.  He  retired  last  year 
as  Director  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Apency  for  the  Far  East, 

He  served  as  campaign  manaper  in  the 
1948  political  campaign  for  Cook  County 
State's  Attorney  John  S  Boyle,  now  chief 
justice  of  the  criminal  court.  His  mas- 
terful talents  played  an  important  part  in 
the  success  of  that  campaign. 

His  next  successful  political  venture 
was  in  the  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas 
campaign  of  1954,  handling  the  publicity. 
He  had  a  natural  knack  of  being  able  to 
reach  into  the  common  people's  thoughts 
and  shaping  the  publicity  of  the  cam- 
paign to  fit  their  public  standards  and 
desires. 

He  covered  the  legislature  during  the 
sessions  in  Springfield,  and  was  ac- 
cepted and  loved  by  the  legislators  as  a 
friendly,  confident,  and  devoted  member 
of  the  third  estate — the  newspaper 
reporters. 

The  passing  of  this  genius  of  the  public 
word  IS  a  great  loss  to  his  profession  and 
the  public  good.  His  honesty  of  purpose 
was  never  questioned.  His  loyalties  re- 
mained firm  throughout  his  entire  life. 
The  high  respect  that  was  his  will  not  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  knew  him.  The 
people  of  Chicago  and  the  Nation  have 
lost  a  worthy  citizen,  and  the  press  one 
of  its  outstanding  publicists,  who 
honored  their  fraternity. 

We,  the  Members  of  the  Congress  from 
Cook  County  and  the  State  of  Illinois, 
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September  10 


1962 


■f 


send  out  heartful  condolences  to  his  lov- 
ing wife,  Dorothy,  and  to  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Diana  Greene,  In  their  great  loss. 
Death  :  Thx  New  Chamci 

On  this  Christ-lost  earth  of  Btrlfe 
Men  want  to  leave  this  life. 
Old  friends,  day  by  day,  depart 
To  And  new  life,  another  start. 

The  pessimist  faces  death  with  cheer 
-Yet,  doctors'  hold  It's  mighty  queer 
That  when  a  puls«  is  going  slow. 
Hears  murmers,  names  of  long  ago. 

Sees  eyes,  peering  Into  space 
Searching  for  a  friendly  face. 
Then.  Ood.  in  His  mercy,  wise 
Olvea  the  sign  — and  this  one  dies. 

R.  V.  L. 

I  From  the  Chicago  Sun-Ttmea,  June  8.  1962! 

John  Pickekxnu   Dies;    Former   Newsman 
Here 

John  E.  Plclcerlng,  63.  former  Chicago 
newspaperman  and  publicist,  died  Wednes- 
day night  at  West  P&Im  Beach.  Pla..  aboard 
his  yacht  Diana 

Mr  Pickering,  who  retired  last  year  as 
Director  of  the  US  Information  Agency  ."or 
the  Far  East,  was  a  political  writer  ifrom 
1941  to  1948  for  the  Chicago  Sun 

He  managed  the  1948  political  campaign 
for  Cook  County  States  attorney  of  John 
S  Boyle,  now  a  criminal  court  judge.  He 
also  handled  publicity  for  the  1954  election 
campaign  of  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas.  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Illinois 

Born  In  Etansaa  City.  Mo.,  Mr.  Pickering 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  London 
and  the  University  of  Paris.  He  served  in 
Frajice  with  the  U  S.  Army  in  World  War  I. 

He  worked  for  the  Chicago  City  News  Bu- 
reau from  1922  to  1923;  the  Chicago  Tribune 
from  1923  to  1925,  and  the  Paris  edition 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  from  1925 
to  1938.  With  the  USIA.  Mr.  Pickering 
worked  in  Vietnam,  Cambo<iia,  Laos,  and 
Thailand. 

Surviving  are  the  widow.  Dorothy,  and  a 
st^-pdaughter.  Mrs  Diana  Greene. 

Services  were  being  arrangea  at  the  Mizell- 
FavUle-Zern  Funeral  Home,  West  Palm 
Beach. 


[From   the   Chicago   Daily   Tribune,   June    8. 
1962J 

J     E    Pickering,    Ex-Newspapehman    Here, 
Dies 

John  E.  Pickering.  63.  a  political  writer 
and  former  Chicago  new.spaperman.  died 
June  6  in  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla  He  had 
retired  last  year  as  a  Deputy  Director  for 
the  US  Information  Agency  for  the  Par  East. 
He  formerly  was  a  public  relations  man  for 
Senator  Paul  Douglas  and  administrative  as- 
sistant to  former  State's  Attornev  John  S, 
Boyle 

He  began  his  newspaper  career  with  the 
City  News  Buieau  In  1922  He  was  a  re- 
porter for  the  Chicago  Tribune  from  1923 
to  1925  and  a  correspondent  for  the  Paris 
edition  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
until  1938  He  worked  for  the  Chicago  Sun 
In  1941.  before  Joining  the  Information 
Agency      He  was  a  veteran  or  World  War  I. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  Dorothy;  and  a 
stepdaughter.  Mrs.  Diana  Greene.  The  body 
la  in  the  Mlzell-Pavllle-Zern  Chapel  in  West 
Palm  Beach.  Funeral  arrangements  were  In- 
complete 


GRANTING  AUTHORITY  TO  PRESI- 
DENT TO  CALL  UP  ADDITIONAL 
RESERVISTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schwengel]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 


Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
take  the  floor  to  make  some  comments 
today  about  a  receiu  international  de- 
velopment occasioned  by  the  Presidonfs 
announcement  or  that  deals  with  the 
President's  announcement  in  regard  to 
asking  for  a  resolution  from  the  Con- 
gress to  give  him  authority  to  call  up 
150,000  reservists  who  would  be  ex- 
pected, as  I  understand  it.  to  do  duty 
for  12  months,  which  period  of  service 
may  be  Increased. 

Mr,  Speaker,  you  will  recall  that  the 
President  called  250.000  reservists  to 
duty,  with  another  emergency,  the  Ber- 
lin emergency.  It  was  the  feeling  of 
many  in  and  out  of  the  Government  that 
this  whole  Berlin  quesiion  was  not  ap- 
propriately and  adequately  dealt  with 
from  the  beginning,  nor  is  it  being  prop- 
erly and  adequately  dealt  with  now. 
Some  people  have  said  that  this  move 
had  a  psychological  warfare  implication, 
such  as  impressing  the  Communist  world 
with  a  determination  of  an  emergency  to 
maintain  a  firm  .stand  against  the  ter- 
rible tyranny  of  the  Red  doctrine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  reaction  to  this,  if 
it  is  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  the 
Iron  Curtain  countries.  I  believe  they 
would  not  be  impre.ssed  at  all.  If  they 
are  to  be  impressed,  and  I  agree  they 
recognize  power,  then  it  is  going  to  call 
for  the  calling  up  of  a  lot  more  than 
150.000  reservists,  which  this  calls  for. 
Mr.  .Speaker,  I  sincerely  believe  that 
here  is  another  example  of  touching  a 
problem  without  tackling  it.  Also,  might 
I  suggest,  it  is  touching  it  and  tackling 
it  too  late.  We  should  have  been  tack- 
ling this  problem  long  ago.  tackling  it 
with  intelligence  and  determination.  As 
another  great  patriot  of  another  day  has 
said,  we  should  have  been  tackling  it 
with  a  "firmness  in  the  right"  that  we 
understand  and  in  my  opinion  much 
better  than  those  of  the  tyranny  of  god- 
less communism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  college  days  I 
played  football — real  football — under  a 
great  coach.  Don  Faurot.  who  has  a  great 
record  as  a  coach  and  who  is.  I  believe, 
a  statesman  in  the  world  of  athletics! 
He  tauKht  us  as  college  students  on  a 
football  team  to  want  to  win  and  to  win 
fairly  and  squarely.  He  tauuht  us  that 
when  we  were  on  defense  to  tackle  low, 
to  tackle  hard,  and  in  every  instance 
while  on  defense  to  indicate  confidence 
in  ourselves  and  never  demonstrate  a 
fear  of  the  opposition.  He  always 
started,  too.  with  the  first  team— the 
best  team.  He  taught  us  also  how  to  win 
football  games.  Our  winning  teams  had 
a  good  quarterback  who  always  was  filled 
in  with  the  strategy  to  be  recognized  in 
anticipation  of  what  the  opponent  might 
have  and  then  to  seek  to  benefit  from  a 
sound  strategy  of  our  own.  We  had  good 
plays  and  everyone  on  the  team  was  re- 
quired to  understand  the  strategy  of  our 
ofTense,  and  every  person  on  the  team 
was  expected  to  know  the  plays  and  ful- 


fill his  part  as  a  blocker,  as  an  interfer- 
ence man.  and  as  a  ball  carrier.  Every 
player  was  expected  to  work  in  coopera- 
tion with  each  other  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  team  to  attain  the  goal  of 
winning  the  ball  game, 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this  is  what 
is  needed  so  much  as  we  contend  with 
the  materialistic  philosophy  and  the 
Ideals  that  are  revealed  by  what  I  call  a 
terrible  modern  tyranny,  communism,  as 
it  is  reflected  in  Russia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
actions  of  this  admini.slration  might  be 
compared  to  playing  touch  football.  We 
ought  to  know  that  we  cannot  stop  the 
offense  of  our  enemies—  the  enemies  of 
freedom,  of  the  democracies,  of  govern- 
ments like  our  own— by  touching  them 
on  the  shoulder  or  by  !,'ently  getting  in 
their  way.  In  my  opinion,  we  arc  going 
to  have  to  adopt  a  program  that  indi- 
cates that  we  Intend  and  mean  to  tackle 
with  determination  this  challenge,  to 
battle  with  vigor  the  tyranny  of  the 
Communist  doctrine  and  with  the  prob- 
lems that  are  presented  on  the  foreign 
front,  and  which  in  my  opinion  jeopard- 
ize in  every  instance  the  advaiices  of 
freedom  and  the  liberty  with  which  we 
could,  I  believe,  bury  the  communism  of 
Russia.  In  my  opinion,  we  need  to  de- 
velop a  better  offense.  The  strategL^ts 
on  the  foreign  front,  which  I  think  lies 
to  a  large  extent  with  our  State  Depart- 
ment and  its  advi.sers  and  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive, in  cooperation  with  Congress. 
need  to  develop  a  better  strategy  to  win 
with  freedom  those  goals  without  which 
we  cannot  have  peace  and  without  which 
we  cannot  have  the  more  abundant  life 
that  we  want  for  ourselves  and  that  we 
have  demonstrated  many  times,  we  want 
for  all  humanity. 

I  raise  this  point  of  policy  and 
strategy,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  have  been  floundering 
on  the  foreign  front  and  because  we  have 
not  come  to  grips  with  the  problems  that 
have  been  presented,  I  would  like  to  see 
that  strategy,  one  that  would  say  to  the 
world  that  the  United  States  of  America 
stands  for  those  things  which  promote 
freedom  in  the  world.  This  will  give  us 
both  a  character  and  a  reputation,  and 
the  prestige  that  we  want  and  need  I  am 
convinced  will  follow. 

We  have  learned  from  our  history 
that  when  we  give  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity to  others  we  have  more  freedom 
and  opportunity  ourselves.  It  is  tragic  to 
note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  people  of 
Cuba  have  been  denied  the  freedoms  that 
have  been  theirs  and  the  opportunity  to 
have  more  freedom  and  therefore  the 
rewards,  the  advantages,  spiritual  and 
material,  that  come  with  freedom. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  call  up  150.000 
reservists.  If  the  arguments  that  are 
presented  by  the  State  Department,  the 
Defense  Department,  and  others  indicate 
that.  I  will  most  surely  support  that.  I 
believe,  however,  that  it  is  much  more 
necessary  to  make  clear  to  the  world 
what  the  American  ambition  Ls  for  our 
people,  for  our  friends,  for  our  neighbors, 
and  for  all  of  humanity  This  is  not  hard 
for  those  who  are  students  of  govern- 
ment in  this  country  to  understand.  I 
think  we  need  a  proper  revelation  of 
these  things  and  we  need  to  promote  the 
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American  Ideal  among  ourselves  and  all 
over  the  world  with  vigor,  with  intelli- 
gence, and  with  a  greater  sense  of  dedi- 
cation. I  believe  all  of  this  can  do  more 
than  saber  rattUng  and  all  the  demon- 
strations of  all  the  power  that  we  can 
muster  to  enhance  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Let  us  note  at  this  critical  time,  and  this 
Is  a  critical  time,  I  believe,  what  Lincoln 
said  on  the  cvc  of  another  great  conflict 
These  words  seem  In  a  way  to  leap  out 
and  tu  speak  ^oudly  to  us  today.  He  said 
at  the  close  of  tiiat  great  speech  at 
Cooper  Union; 

Neither  let  us  b«  slandered  from  our  duty 
In  f:il;e  ncciiHatlons  HgalnFt  us,  nor  frlght- 
ci.cU  from  It  by  menaces  of  destruction  to 
t!io  Oovernment  nor  of  dungeons  to  our- 
selves  Let  us  hnve  faJth  thst  right  m«kes 
mlRin.  and  In  that  faith,  let  un.  to  the  end, 
d.'vre  to  do  our  duty  na  we  underst-ind  It 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  eloquent  word.«i. 
They  are  appropriate.  They  need  to  be 
thought  on  and  acted  on 

Mr  Speaker,  the  question  I  would  like 
to  ask  now  is  this,  to  those  of  this  ad- 
ministration and  to  all  who  have  a  great 
Interest,  as  all  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  have,  in  solving  the  problem.  What 
is  the  American  defense  poUcy'.'  Are  we 
to  rely  always  in  solving  what  appears  to 
be  an  international  emergency  by  calling 
up  reservists? 

If  this  is  true,  are  we  then  going  to 
give  greater  attention  to  the  developing 
and  strengthening  of  the  reservist  pro- 
gram, or  just  how  are  we  going  to  deal 
with  this  defen.se  question  that  needs  our 
attention? 

And  when  is  our  Government  going  to 
write  a  policy  statement  that  will  first 
of  all  help  Americans  to  understand 
what  our  foreign  policy  really  is.  and  one 
that  will  help  to  advance  our  cause  by 
giving  a  proper  comparison  of  the  ulti- 
mate goals  of  the  people  of  the  two 
great  contending  systems  which  dom- 
inate in  the  world  of  politics  today 

A  proper  comparison  of  this.  Mr,  Speak- 
er, and  its  revealing  to  ourselves  and  the 
world,  will  leave  no  question  as  to  which 
way  is  the  right  way.  This,  too,  I  hold, 
would  make  us  consistent  with  what  our 
forefathers  had  in  mind  for  us  and  the 
world  when  they  gave  us  this  great 
American  ideal.  They  said  it  so  plainly 
in  1776  with  the  writing  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and.  my,  how  these 
selfsame  goals  and  ambitions  were  as- 
sured and  encouraged  with  what  many 
people  in  foreign  countries  have  referred 
to  as  the  greatest  document  on  govern- 
ment ever  written,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  whose  175th  anniver- 
sary we  will  commemorate  on  the  17th 
of  this  month. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  STATEMENT  OF  THE 
MOSCOW    CONFERENCE    OF    THE 
REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  COM- 
MUNIST AND  WORKERS  PARTIES 
HELD  ON  DECEMBER  6,  1960 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man   from    California     [Mr.    UttI     Is 
recognized  for  2  hours. 

Mr  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  Include  a  report. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  wsLs  no  objection. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  taken 
this  time  to  present  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  an  analysis  of  the  statement 
of  the  Moscow  Conference  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Communist  and  Workers 
Parties  held  on  December  6.  1960.  This 
i.s  an  infoi-mativc  and  frightening  docu- 
ment. The  analysis  comes  from  a  high 
and  unimpeachable  .source  and  should 
not  only  be  read  but  studied  by  all  Amer- 
icans who  are  concerned  over  the  rapid 
oxpan.slon  of  the  International  Com- 
munist con.spiracy  and  Its  subversive  ef- 
fects on  our  nntl(U^nl  life.  It  could  well 
be  called  the  second  Communist  mani- 
festo. 

The  international  Communist  or;an- 
i/ations  believe  that  total  victory  for 
them  is  in  the  final  countdown.  Tlic 
chief  target  of  this  conspiracy  is  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  that  the 
con.spiracy  is  now  in  Uie  last  stage  for 
world  conquest  is  apparent.  If  you  will 
.^tudy  this  document  and  the  analysis 
theiTof.  you  will  readily  see  that  the 
non-Communist  world,  including  the 
United  States,  is  innocently  or  ignorantly 
implementing  the  statement. 

One  of  the  Communist  assets  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy  is  its  ability  to 
have  others,  both  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations, do  their  work  for  them  and. 
thus,  give  the  whole  conspiracy  an  air 
of  respectability.  The  work  we  are  doing 
for  them  is  apparent  on  every  hand,  and 
the  following  analysis  will  indicate  at 
least  20  areas  where  the  so-called  non- 
Communists  are  advancing  the  cause  of 
communism.    The  analysis  follows: 

"If  a  situation  changes  within  24  hours, 
then  tactics  must  change  within  24  hours." — 
V.  I  Lenin, 

The  1960  Moscow  conference  consisted  of 
representatives  from  81  of  the  87  Communist 
and  workers  parties  from  around  the  world. 
(Gus  Hall,  secretary  of  the  Communist  Party, 
U.S.A.,  said  the  CPUSA  did  not  attend  be- 
cause of  the  McCarran  Act.)  As  is  the  usual 
case,  the  Moscow  statement  was  endorsed 
unanlmnu.=ly  by  the  participants  of  the  con- 
gress. No  dissent  has  been  noted  from 
CPDSA. 

The  Communist  Party  magazine.  Political 
AfTalrs,  stated  In  its  February  1961  Issue. 
"The  document  should  be  widely  circulated 
In  all  ranks  of  the  people.  AH  Americans 
should  read  and  discuss  it.  And  all  party 
members,  clubs,  and  leaders  should  study  It 
thoroughly." 

If  this  lengthy  ( 20,000-word  1  statement  Is 
considered  of  s\ich  Importance  by  the  Com- 
munists. It  Is  doubly  Important  to  the  non- 
Communists,  For  from  It  we  are  able  to  tell 
exactly  what  we  can  expect  from  the  enemy 
both  from  within  our  midst  and  from  around 
the  world.  It  la  the  purpose  of  this  analysis 
to  help  the  American  public  obtain  a  general 
picture  of  the  current  policies  and  goals 
which  the  Communists  In  the  Kremlin  have 
set  down  for  the  world  In  general  and  the 
United  States  In  particular.  It  Is  up  to  each 
Individual  American  to  take  note  for  himself 
Just  how  and  by  whom  theae  CommunlBt 
goals  are  being  advanced  on  the  American 
scene. 

Despite  Its  length,  this  analysis  should  not 
be  looked  upon  as  a  complete  study.  It  ts 
a  mere  summary  of  the  contents  of  the 
20.000-word  document.  A  proper  study  re- 
quires cloee  scrutiny  of  each  sentence.    One 


can  be  sure  that  party  members  all  over  the 
world  are  so  studying  it  It  is,  after  all. 
the  latest  party  direcuve.  and  a  very  com- 
prehensive one.  Also,  a  complete  study 
would  Include  the  1967  dedaraUon  and 
j>eace  maniiesto  which  was  readopted  by 
the  1960  conference  In  Moscow. 

Some  elomenis  of  the  American  press  have 
labeled  the  sutement  of  the  19<J0  Moscow 
conference  n»  a  new  Communist  manifesto 
."^  r.-e  reporters  have  gone  so  far  as  to  ssy 
it  constitutes  a  revision  of  Marxism.  Ous 
Hall,  peneral  secretary  of  the  CPUSA,  refers 
to  It  as  a  sutement.  There  Is  no  IndlcuUoji 
thut  the  Cciumuniat  theniselves  view  It  as 
luiythlng    other     llian    un    uUvanced    parly 

CUrertlvf 

.Mui.y  staK-ments  and  demands  In  this  1960 
Mo!  -ow  stiiieincnt  are  n  rrpctmon  of  for- 
merly Btuted  poal.i  and  p.vny  Instrurnons. 
Others  urr  ;  rwly  pre.^eribed  taeiips  nnd  nc- 
tions  i>  I  r.f.irm  lo  u\c  chixnged  •Uuntuui 
iisM.tunr  from  rerenl  inimint.onal  devrh  p- 
menis.  recent  pains  by  the  CunmiunlMs  m 
vari  nis  arcx^.  and  sociopolitical  and  eco- 
nomic trends  in  the  United  States,  li  is 
noteworthy  tliat.  altliough  the  Mosn  w  con- 
ference convened  before  our  November  elec- 
tions, their  statement  was  not  completed  and 
made  public  until  a  month  later  Rer.listic 
plnnnlng  in  the  Kremlin  would  quite  nat- 
urallv  have  to  take  into  account  the  outcome 
of  our  presidential  eiecUon.  Indeed  one 
m.pht  wonder  that  the  Moscow  statement 
was  Tiot  delayed  still  longer,  at  least  until 
President  Kennedy  s  Cabinet  selections  were 
more  certain.  - 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  each  directive  In 
the  Moscow  statement  is  widely  expanded 
upon  m  various  Cnmmunist  publications,  in- 
cluding those  of  Red  China— a  refutation  of 
claims  of  diSereiiCes  between  the  Sovieu' 
alms  and  that  of  the  Chinese  Communists — 
Communist  world  domination. 

In  Its  opening  paragraph  the  main  themes 
are  stated  as: 

"Topical  problems  of  the  contemporary 
International  situation  and  the  further 
struggle  for  peace,  national  Independence, 
democracy,  and  socialism." 

Before  continuing  with  the  study,  we  must 
first  under.^tand  the  Aesopian  (or  code  word) 
meaning  of  certain  words  In  the  above. 

"Peace,"  In  this  context,  is  well  known  to 
mean  the  final  capitulation  of  the  free  world 
to  communism  regardless  of  how  It  Is 
brought  about — with  or  without  the  use  of 
military  force. 

"National  Independence"  n^eans  the  aboli- 
tion of  colonialism  in  all  Its  forms.  (Com- 
munist forms,  of  course,  are  not  counted  as 
colonialism.) 

"Democracy"  means.  In  particular,  the 
overthrow  of  uon-Ccmmunlst  and  antl-Ccm- 
munlst  governments  through  the  pressures 
of  public  opinion  and  popular  or  mass  move- 
ments (Which  are,  in  the  Communist  lexicon, 
democratic  action).  Democratic  freedoms 
.ire  most  permissive  of  subversion,  and  the 
resultant  public  attitudes  are  most  readily 
exploited  for  mass  pre.>;Eure  against  a  gov- 
ernment. Thus,  a  democratic  (In  the  sense 
of  the  word,  not  cf  a  political  party)  gov- 
ernment can  be  forced  into  the  Socialist  camp 
by  slow  stages,  by  legal  means.  If  control  Is 
gained  of  the  means  for  forming  or  even 
pretending  to  represent  public  opinion. 

"Socialism"  Is  u.-ed  In  the  sense  that  So- 
viet Russia  is  a  Socialist  state — the  Utopia 
of  communicm  not  yet  having  been  achieved. 

LAST  STACK 

The  following  statement  of  the  1980  party 
directive  Indicates  that  the  Communist 
struggle  has  reached  the  last  stage  for  world 
conquest: 

"Our  epoch,  which  Is  marked  basically  by 
the  transition  from  capltnllsm  to  social- 
ism •  •  •  Is  an  era  oi  struggle  by  two  op- 
posing social  systems,  an  epoch  of  Socialist 
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revolutions  and  national  liberation  move- 
ments, an  era  of  the  overthrow  of  imp€r- 
lallsm.  liquidation  of  the  colonial  system,  an 
era  •  •  •  of  the  worldwide  triumph  of  so- 
cialism and  communism  " 

TTie  above  phrases  such  as  "Socialist  revo- 
lution," "national  liberation."  "liquidation 
of  the  colonial  system."  etc  .  need  no  expla- 
nation. However,  it  Is  well  to  examine  the 
less  obvious  meanings  which  the  above  holds 
for  members  of  the  Communist  Party. 

Communists  take  their  line  of  directives 
from  official  speeches  and  statements.  What 
IS  said  ii  off-the-cuff  press  Interviews  and 
unofficial  speeches  is  not  the  official  line. 
The  student  may  determine  the  difference  by 
this  means;  only  the  official  speeches  and 
statements  refer  to  Marx  and  Lenin. 

In  order  for  the  comrades  to  know  the 
exact  meaning  of  current  official  statements, 
certain  key  words  are  used  from  previous 
official  statements,  going  back  In  most  cases 
to  the  works  of  Marx  and  Lenin 

In  the  above  quote  from  the  1960  party 
statement,  the  key  words  are  "ep>och"  and 
"transition  from  capitalism  to  socialism."  To 
every  Communist  they  have  a  familiar  ring, 
and  in  this  instance  are  the  source  of  great 
encouragement  to  the  conu-ades.  Here  Is 
why  Lenin  stated  as  follows  (from  "Founda- 
tions of  Leninism,"  by  Joseph  Stalin)  : 

"The  transition  from  cap'talldni  to  com- 
munism represents  an  entire  historical 
epxKh.  Until  this  epoch  has  terminated,  the 
exploiters  will  Inevitably  cherish  the  hope 
of  restoration,  and  this  hope  will  be  con- 
verted into  attempts  at  restoration  •  •  • 
and  after  their  first  serious  defeat,  the  over- 
thrown exploiters — who  had  not  expected 
their  overthrow,  who  never  believed  it  pos- 
sible, who  would  not  permit  the  thought  of 
It — will  throw  themselves  with  tenfold  en- 
ergy, with  furious  passion  and  hatred  grown 
a  hundredfold  into  the  battle  for  the  re- 
covery of  their  lost  paradise  on  behalf  of 
their  families  who  had  been  leading  such  a 
sweet  and  easy  life  and  whom  now  the  com- 
mon head  is  condemning  to  ruin  and  desti- 
tution. •  •  •  For  a  long  tlm.e  after  the 
revolution,  the  exploiters  will  inevitably  re- 
tain a  number  of  enormous  and  real  ad- 
vantages: they  will  have  money  left  (it  is 
Impossible  to  abolish  money  all  at  once), 
some  movable  property,  often  of  considerable 
value." 

A  study  of  the  takeover  of  industry  and 
capital  In  Communist  China  will  show  that 
the  above  Lenin  statement  has  been  duti- 
fully followed.  In  the  period  of  transition 
many  industrialists  and  capitalists  stayed  on 
with  their  properties,  managing  them  for  the 
state  until  the  properties  could  be  taken 
over  by  the  state  without  undue  disruption 
of  production  (The  subsequent  fates  of 
the  individual  capitalists  concerned  varied 
greatly  ) 

CAPIT.^I.ISM 

Continuing  on  the  subject  of  capitalism. 
the  1960  Moscow  statement  demands  "na- 
tionalization of  the  most  important  branches 
of  the  economy,  and  the  democratization  of 
administration  " 

This  is  to  be  done  by  limiting  "the  might 
of  the  monopolies  •  •  •  and  isolation  of  the 
more  reactionary  forces." 

The  US.  Government  is  already  in  busi- 
ness in  many  areas,  particularly  in  housing 
and  real  estate,  and  has  been  so  for  some 
time.  But  now.  bearing  in  mind  the  pro- 
claimed goals  In  the  above  quotes,  one  must 
view  with  alarm  the  precarious  situation  In 
which  the  electrical  industry  now  finds  itself. 
In  early  1961  several  officials  of  several  con- 
cerns were  fined  and  Impri.soned  for  price 
fixing.  Following  that.  In  March  1961,  the 
Justice  Department  Joined  T\'A  (Tennessee 
Valley  Authority)  in  suing  10  electrical 
firms  for  a  total  of  $12  million  for  damages 
in  price  rigging.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
announced  that  all  the  States,  all  cities,  and 
all    private    utilities    firms    in    the    country 


could  do  likewise.  At  this  writing  a  number 
have  already  filed  suits. 

If  these  multiple  suits  involving  many 
millions  of  dollars  should  cause  banJtruptcy 
in  the  entire  Industry.  It  might  be  deemed 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  nationalize 
the  electrical  Industry  in  order  to  protect 
the  thousands  of  small  stockholders  as  well 
as  the  wage  earners.  This  Industry  Is  defi- 
nitely an  important  branch  of  the  economy; 
if  production  should  stop  in  these  electrical 
companies  it  would  soon  stop  In  other  Indus- 
tries  who  rely   on    their   products. 

The  direct  blame  in  such  an  eventuality 
must  be  placed  on  those  Company  officials 
who  pleaded  guilty  on  nolo  contendere.  Be- 
yond their  offenses  in  the  legal  and  moral 
sense  lies  the  fact  that  they  have  provided 
coKectivist  propagandists  with  tlie  very  sort 
of  ammunition  the  latter  need  to  bring  pub- 
lic sentiment  to  bear  for  the  nationalization 
of  major  industries.  American  Industrial- 
ists must  beware  of  any  such  practices,  lest 
they  share  the  same  fate  as  the  companies 
mentioned  above. 

Another  statement  in  the  Moscow  directive 
aimed  at  producing  public  sentiment  for 
Government  takeover  of  industry  Is  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Capitalism  more  and  more  hinders  the 
utilization  of  the  achievements  of  modern 
science    and    technology" 

Already  there  has  appeared  in  the  Com- 
munist Sunday  Worker  an  article  condemn- 
ing science  and  research  industries  for  al- 
lotting so  little  profit  sharing  to  those 
persons  in  their  employ  whose  particular 
inventions  have  produced  enormous  profits 
to  their  companies. 

This  directive  Is  laying  out  the  line  of 
att.\ck.  and  the  science  industries  must 
gather  their  forces  for  a  counterattack  if 
they  do  not  wish  this  Industry  to  be  taken 
over  by  government. 

When  the  Moscow  statement  says  that 
"capitalism  will  be  defeated  in  the  field  of 
ma'^erial  production."  one  must  review  the 
present  economic  situation  of  the  United 
States.  Our  troubles  stem  from  several  fac- 
tors:  The  outgoing  of  foreign  aid  over  a 
period  of  some  15  years:  the  rising  trade  com- 
petition from  countries  having  received  this 
aid,  the  rising  unemployment  caused  by  the 
above:  the  flight  of  investments  abroad;  the 
flight  of  gold  abroad:  the  constant  demand 
for  high  wages  by  labor;  the  continuous  rise 
of  taxes,  especially  on  corporate  Income;  the 
strangling  low  rate  of  depreciation  allowance 
on  new  equipment;  and  the  large  Govern- 
ment spending. 

THE     STRUGGLE     FOR     MEN'S     MINDS 

Here  we  find  one  of  the  most  Important 
aims  of  the  Kremlin  which  Is  set  forth  In 
the  1960  party  statement: 

"3y  force  of  its  example  the  world  system 
of  socialism  is  revolutionizing  the  minds  of 
the  workers  in  the  capitalist  world." 

And: 

"In  the  peoples  democracies  Socialist  Ide- 
ology has  gained  remarkable  success  In  the 
struggle  against  bourgeois  Ideology.  This 
struggle  !s  a  long  one  and  will  be  continued 
iint.:l  complete  liberation  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  people  from  survivals  of  bour- 
geois ideology." 

This  aim  was  first  activated  by  Stalin  in 
an  order  to  Dr.  Ivan  Pavlov,  the  world- 
f am  His  Russian  physiologist,  in  1919.  The 
order  was,  "I  want  the  masses  of  Russia  to 
follow  a  pattern  of  thinking  and  reacting, 
along  a  Communist  pattern.  All  of  them 
•  •  *  we  must  abolish  individualism"  ("The 
White  Knights,"  1956,  by  Boris  Bokoloff,  p. 
68 ) .  Since  then  the  project  has  been  used 
in  all  other  countries  in  varying  degrees  of 
success.  An  example  of  its  success  In  this 
country,  i.e.,  the  liberation  from  bourgeois 
ideclogy,  can  be  found  In  a  statement  by 
Paul  Kecskemetl,  author  of  "Strategic  Sur- 
render" (1958 1,  a  Rand  Corp.  study  made 
for  -he  US.  Air  Force.    He  said  (p.  258),  "we 


shall  have  to  revise  some  of  our  deeply  rooted 
traditional  attitudes  such  as  our  rejection 
of  compromise  and  our  faith  in  extreme. 
Ideal  solutions  •  •  •  they  •  •  •  [will]  Jeop- 
ardize our  very  survival." 

When  the  Moscow  statement  speaks  of 
revolutionizing  the  minds  of  the  workers, 
It  boasts  of  the  unusual  success  the  Com- 
munists have  already  had  In  the  United 
States.  The  workers,  that  Is,  the  poor  work- 
ing people,  are  led  to  believe  that  they  are 
receiving  more  and  more  social  security 
without  realizing  that  this  security  makes 
deeper  and  deeper  Inroads  into  their  pay- 
checks by  taxes.  They  are  led  to  believe 
that  what  they  get  from  government  Is  free, 
whereas  in  fact  the  government  Is  a  rather 
proUflcate  and  rather  Inefficient  spender  of 
their  money.  What  Is  worse,  many  people 
are  being  led  to  accept  Socialist  Ideas,  ma- 
terialism, and  to  equate  personal  desires  with 
civil  rights;  freedom  to  pursue  happiness 
with  the  right  to  government  guaranteed 
financial  security;  and  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity with  equality  of  economic  status. 
These  represent  dangerous  successes  for  the 
Commumsts  In  their  "struggle  for  the  minds 
of  men." 

A  further  Idea  of  the  degree  of  Communist 
success  In  the  liberation  of  the  consciousness 
from  survivals  of  bourgeois  Ideology  can  be 
gained  by  considering  two  recent  and  ex- 
treme changes  In  American  attitudes: 

Had  President  Roosevelt.  In  1937-38.  In- 
vited Hitler  to  visit  at  the  White  House. 
and  agreed  to  cultural  exchange  with  Nazi 
Germany,  the  American  public  would  have 
risen  In  righteous  wrath.  But  in  the  inter- 
vening 20  years,  the  public  mind  was  con- 
ditioned to  accept  Khrushchev  as  a  guest  of 
the  Nation  In  1959.  They  also  accepted 
cultural  exchange  with  the  Soviet  Union,  a 
country  whose  masters  are  on  equal  footing 
with   Hitler    In   ruthlessness    and    atrocities. 

Likewise,  the  American  public  hfis  been 
conditioned  to  forget  the  fact  that  all  Com- 
munist states  are  slave  states.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  have  had  their  attention  diverted 
to  the  colonies,  and  have  been  led  to  believe 
these  people  have  suffered  oppression  and 
must  be  freed.  The  untold  and  numerous 
horrors  occurring  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
go  unheeded.  (This  myopia  toward  Com- 
munist atrocities  is  aided  considerably  by 
the  high  Incidence  of  TV  shows,  movies, 
articles,  and  books  pertaining  to  Nazi  and 
Fascist  atrocities  during  World  War  II.  i 

FOREIGN    AID 

The  1960  Moscow  statement  contends 
that— 

"American  imperialism  strives  to  dominate 
many  states,  using  aid  as  Its  chief  means.  It 
also  violates  the  sovereignty  of  developed 
capitalist  states." 

Some  pages  later  we  find  a  contradiction  to 
this  statement; 

"It  is  the  duty  of  working  peoples  and  all 
democratic  forces  of  Industrially  developed 
capitalist  countries  to  give  them  [the  recently 
liberated  colonies]  every  support  •  •  •  and 
to  help  them  In  the  successful  solution  ol 
tasks  of  economic  and  cultural  renewal. 
Acting  thusly,  they  are  defending  the  in- 
terests of  their  own  countries." 

The  first  statement  condemns  American 
foreign  aid,  and  the  second  demands  it.  In 
the  past,  emphasis  was  on  American  foreign 
aid  alone.  The  statement  now  demands 
that  all  Industrially  developed  capitalist 
countries  must  be  called  upon  to  contribute. 
This  acknowledges  the  industrial  resurgence 
in  Western  Europe  and  the  Commuoist  need 
to  drain  their  resources  too. 

The  propaganda  to  be  used  to  sell  the  Idea 
of  foreign  aid  to  the  public  in  capitalist 
countries  (that  is,  to  sell  it  to  the  capitalists 
themselves)  Is  contained  within  the  same 
paragraph  which  demands  foreign  aid.  The 
line  for  selling  Is  "Tliey  are  defending  tha 
interest  of  their  own  countries." 
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The  contradictions  within  the  statements 
above  represent  the  Intertwining  of  two 
party  line  themes.  One  Is  for  propaganda 
and  the  other  for  subversion.  Because  the 
Communists  openly  denounce  capitalist  aid 
to  underdeveloped  countries,  the  American 
public  assumes  it  Is  an  effective  weapon 
against  comirunlsm  and  therefor  supports 
foreign  aid.  Meanwhile,  party  members  and 
activists  are  more  quietly  Instructed  to 
promote  Increased  foreign  aid  to  hasten  the 
drain  of  wealth  from  all  capitalist  countries. 
(Foreign  aid,  along  the  lines  America  has 
generally  followed,  was  first  conceived  In  the 
Kremlin  for  the  specific  purpose  of  draining 
the  wealth  of  the  Untt^^d  States  The  blue- 
print for  It  wss  set  forth  by  Earl  Browder  in 
1944  (when  he  was  still  head  of  the  CPUSA) 
in  the  book  "Teheran  — Our  Path  in  War  and 
Peace."  It  called  for  an  annual  export  of 
American  goods  amounting  to  $40  billion. 
backed  by  Government  finance  ) 

The  Communists  can  crowd  many  instruc- 
tions Into  one  brief  paragraph.  Note  that 
the  word  "successful"  precedes  "solution  of 
tasks  of  economic  and  cultural  renewal." 
This  reminds  the  comrades  that  foreign  aid 
must  be  so  administered  that  it  will  pro- 
mote a  socialist  economy  in  the  countries 
receiving  It.  not  private  enterprise.  In  this 
light  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  following 
in  the   1960  Moscow  statement: 

"The  West  German  monopolies,  pursuing 
their  Imperialist  policy,  are  trying  more 
actively  to  exploit  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries." 

West  Germany  Is  helping  underdeveloped 
countries  with  long-term,  low  Interest  loans. 
The  United  Stites.  on  the  other  hand,  does 
not  expect  to  recover  what  is  advanced  in 
foreign  aid.  Since  the  kind  of  economic 
solutions  West  German  aid  promotes  Is  not 
socialistic  success,  Moscow  calls  It  exploita- 
tion. 

AREAS    RIPE    FOR    AGITATION A    REVIEW 

Within  the  first  few  pages  of  the  Moscow 
statement  theie  is  an  Interestins;  review  of 
situations  In  selected  areas  of  the  world 
Most  of  these  .ire  areas  of  recent  or  current 
turmoil.  Manj  of  them  are  places  where  we 
can  logically  expect  continued  and  even  in- 
creased strife. 

1.  Victory  of  the  widely  popular  revolu- 
tion In  Cuba  has  become  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample to  the  peoples  of  Latin  America. 

Partly  the  renarkable  example  Is  that  the 
United  States  lid  not  prevent  Castro  from 
coming  to  pow<r  but.  on  the  contrary,  actu- 
ally helped  hiri.  This  was  revealed  by  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  hear- 
ings. 

2.  The  antlcclonialist  movement  for  free- 
dom and  national  independence  In  Africa  has 
developed  Into  an  Invincible  force. 

This  refers  to  the  success  of  the  Commu- 
nist line  of  an-.icolonialism  and  also  to  the 
strong  influence  of  the  Communists  in  a 
number  of  the  new  African  governments 

3.  The  antiiiT  perlallst  national  uprising  in 
Iraq  came  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

This  Is  an  apparent  8;^tisfaction  with  the 
government  which  took  over  after  the  as- 
sassination of  tlie  important  members  of  the 
pro-Western  gcvernment  in  Iraq  in  Julv 
1958. 

4.  The  militant  determination  of  the  work- 
ers Is  shown  b;.'  the  active  demonstrations 
by  the  masses  In  Italy  In  defense  of  de- 
mocracy. 

In  January  and  February  of  1961  there 
were  dlsruptlv»  student  demonstrations 
against  the  Aujtrians  in  the  former  Aus- 
trian territory  of  Bolzano.  More  demon- 
strations and  gieater  agitation  Is  the  Tyro- 
lean area  can  be  expected. 

5.  The  strugg  e  for  democracy  against  the 
reactionary  regine  of  personal  authority  In 
France  Is  increasing. 

This  Is  an  encouragement  to  the  French 
comrades  in  their  plan  to  destroy  De  Gaulle 
by  political  manipulations;   greater  Internal 


unrest   may   be   expected,   especially  on  the 
Algerian  Issue. 

6  The  powerful  movement  by  the  masses 
against  the  Japanese- American  military  alli- 
ance. In  favor  of  peace,  democracv.  and  na- 
tional independence,  has  developed  in  Japan. 

The  influence  of  the  Communists  in  Japan 
has  been  growing  rapidly.  The  successful 
demonstration  against  President  Elsenhow- 
er's scheduled  visit  to  Tokyo  in  1960  illus- 
trates their  success  in  fostering  anti-Anier- 
Icanism. 

7  Major  strikes  by  workers  have  developed 
In  the  United  States.  Argentina.  Uruguay, 
Chile,  India.  Britain,  Canada,  Belgium,  and 
other  capitalist  countries. 

Strikes,  of  course,  ire  major  weapon  of 
the  Communists  in  cr.pltalist  countries  any- 
where. This  may  be,  in  part,  a  call  for  a 
stepup  in  activities  and  perhaps  for  coor- 
dination of  strikes  in  some  of  the  areas 
named. 

8.  The  actions  of  the  Negroes  in  the 
United  States  for  their  rights  are  becoming 
more  powerful. 

This  is  the  only  mention  made  in  the 
Moscow  directive  of  the  race  issue  In  the 
United  States.  But  its  meaning  is  clear — 
continue  agitation  in  those  regards.  Com- 
munist publications  over  the  past  30  vears — 
and  especially  in  the  last  5— have  promoted 
racial  strife  in  the  United  States  in  the  name 
of  Negro  rights.  Their  publications  Indicate 
that  they  have  organized  the  sit-ins.  as  well 
as  other  activities,  to  promote  racial  hatred, 
and  that  such  activities  will  be  stepped  up 

9.  The  aspiration  to  unite  national  forces 
against  Fascist  dictatorship  in  Spain  and 
Portugal  is  growing. 

This  accounts  for  the  stepped-up  propa- 
ganda in  the  press,  radio,  and  TV'  against 
Franco  of  Spain  and  Salazar  of  Portugal. 
The  United  States  vote  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  against  Portueal  In  the  U.N.  seems  sig- 
nificant In  this  light. 

10.  The  democratic  movement  is  becom- 
ing ."Stronger  m  Greece. 

We  may  expect  preater  activity  against  the 
present  Greek  Government.  The  World 
Marxist  Review  of  February  1961  gives  a 
short  report  of  Communist  successes  in 
Greece  of  late. 

11  The  tyrannical  military  regimes  of 
Colombia  and  Venezuela  have  been  over- 
thrown 

This  Is  an  apparent  satisfaction  with  the 
present  governments  in  those  two  countries 
and  an  Instruction  to  Communists  both  in 
the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Colombia 
and  Venezuela  to  court  the  new  govern- 
ments. 

12.  A  blow  has  been  Inflicted  on  the  openly 
pro-American  puppet  governments  in  South 
Korea  and  Turkey 

Evidently  the  Communists  feel  that  the 
overthrow  of  Syntrman  Rhee  and  Adnan 
Menceres  in  1960  is  a  prelude  to  their  ow^l 
complete  takeover  of  these  two  countries 
The  government  of  John  M  Chang  has  never 
been  able  to  bring  order  to  South  Korea, 
nor  to  end  the  student  demonstrations. 
South  Korean  students  have  taken  up  the 
North  Korean  chant  for  peaceful  unification 
and  the  removal  of  U.S.  troops. 

As  for  Turkey,  since  the  Turkish  people 
are  so  adamantly  antl-Communlst.  appar- 
ently the  Communists  Intend  to  work 
through  a  new  political  party  there  An  ar- 
ticle in  New  Times.  No  32.  1960.  titled 
"Operation  Ataturk"  indicates  that  Com- 
munist infiltrators  will  start  a  new  political 
party  called  the  Ataturk  Party,  or  some  titled 
with  that  connotation. 

13  There  Is  a  stirring  of  the  national 
democratic  movement  In  South  Vietnam 
and  Laos,  directed  against  the  American 
Imperialists  and   their  stooges. 

Daily  events  to  this  writing  advance  the 
likelihood  of  a  quick  Communist  takeover 
in  these  two  countries. 

14.  The  Indonesian  people  are  liquidating 
the  economic  positions  of  the  Imperialists. 


particularly  the  Dutch  colonialists  who  hav« 
remained  in  Its  country. 

This  refers  in  particular  to  western  New 
Guinea  which  remained  a  Dutch  possession 
after  the   :.ndependence   of  Indonesia 

The  following  items  appear  much  later 
In  the  text  of  the  Moscow  statement,  but 
seem  to  hjtve  the  same  purpose: 

15.  The  conference  •  •  •  angrily  condemns 
the  Inhunian  system  of  racial  persecution 
and  tyranny  In  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Greater  unrest  and  agitation  can  be  ex- 
pected in  Skjuth  Africa. 

16.  The  conference  expresses  warm  sym- 
pathy and  support  for  the  heroic  Algerian 
people. 

It  has  been  long  obvious  that  the  demand 
for  Uberatlon  of  Algeria  is  Moscow  inspired 
By  political  manipulations  among  the  allies 
of  France  as  well  In  France  itself,  De  Gaulle 
has  been  maneuvered  into  the  untenable  po- 
sition of  being  supported  by  the  left  for 
his  Algerian  policies,  and  losing  his  support- 
ers from  the  right. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  neither  Na- 
tionalist China  nor  Communist  China  were 
mentioned  in  this  sweeping  report.  The  re- 
view ends  with  the  following: 

"The  majss  movement  In  defense  of  peace 
Is  extending;  It  embraces  all  continents 
All  this  Is  graphic  proof  that  the  waves  of  the 
anti-imperialists,  national  liberation,  anti- 
war, class  struggle  are  rising  higher  " 

The  interpretation  of  these  words  is  sim- 
ply that  the  Communists  are  rapidly  gaining. 
But  in  the  light  of  Communist  statements 
regarding  the  specific  areas  listed  above.  It 
Is  well  to  take  note  of  a  report  In  the  Wash- 
ington Eve;iing  Star  of  Februarv  12,  1961, 
written  by  ;3tafl  Writer  Earl  H.  Vciss: 

"Tlie  Kennedy  administration  is  compiling 
a  list  of  potential  crisis  areas  in  the  hope 
that  special  attention  In  advance  can  prevent 
their  becoming  acute  •   •   •. 

"Independence  movements  are  active  un- 
derground in  Angola.  Mozambique  is  consid- 
ered a  potential  candidate  lor  similar 
activity.  ItiC  United  States,  remembering 
Its  own  Revolution,  is  naturally  sympathetic 
to  Independence  movements  in  Afnc.v  The 
Kennedy  administration  hopes  to  identify 
Itself  with  the  aspirations  of  the  people 
there. 

"But  Portugal  is  a  member  of  NATO  and. 
In  addition,  controls  the  Azores  Islands  in 
the  Atlantic  where  the  United  Stales  has 
an  important  alrbase. 

"Strategists  plan  to  take  a  new  look  at 
how  much  the  United  States  would  lose  If 
Portugal  w(>re  to  oust  America  from  the 
Azores  or  pull  out  of  NATO  in  retaliation 
for  some  fr  end'.y  gesture  toward  the  inde- 
pendence irovements  in  Portuguese  .^f.'-ica. 
"These  Icsses  would  then  be  compared 
with  what  the  United  States  would  gam.  in 
Africa  and  other  areas,  by  a  more  openly 
sympathetic  attitude  toward  peoples  living 
under  colonial  rule. 

"The  late  Secretary  of  State,  John  Foster 
Dulles,  drew  widespread  criticism  when  he 
supported  Portugal's  sovereignty  over  Goa. 
an  enclave  on  the  Indian  subcontinent,  to 
preserve  Portuguese  approval  of  the  Amer- 
ican base  in  t,he  Azores. 

"The  Union  of  South  Africa  already  has 
been  the  scene  of  widespread  strikes  and 
demonstrations  by  Negroes  against  the  strict 
segregationist  policies  of  the  white  Euro- 
peans who  cc'ntrol  the  nation, 

"M-)st  ex]>erts  predict  further  trouble 
there  and  some  foresee  its  turning  Into  an- 
other Congo  problem  in  more  acute  form 

"From  Iran  there  have  been  sporadic  re- 
ports of  unrest  and  predictions  of  a  coup 
on   the  Nassi'r-Kassem   pattern. 

"Indonesia  recently  has  received  military 
aid.  Including  naval  vessels,  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  At  the  same  time,  agitation  for 
annexation  of  West  Irian  or  western  New 
Guinea  folkwed  by  charges  of  aggression 
against  Indo.nesla  In  the  U.N.  Security  Coun- 
cil and  a  vetc  by  the  Soviet  Union  is  expected. 
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"StrateglBts  in  Waahington  see  Red  China's 
Bhortage  of  rood  and  raw  materials  as  an 
Incentive  for  expansion  into  soutlieast  A«ia. 
The  Mekong  River  Valley  would  be  a  nat- 
ural lilghway  for  a  Conununiat  Ctiinese 
invasion  force. 

"Tbe  U.S.  mobile  reserve  of  three  divisions, 
even  If  quiclcly  transportable,  would  hardly 
be  a  match  for  the  tens  of  hundreds  of  divi- 
sions Red  China  could  throw  into  the  fight, 
it  la  reasoned. 

"If  the  people  in  the  area  could  be  inter- 
ested In  development  of  the  Mekong  River, 
with  irrigation  projects,  power  development, 
and  other  measures,  long-range  strategists 
believe  the  Red  Chinese  takeover  would  be 
made  less  easy." 

FARMER -L.^BOR    PARTY 

"The  fraternal  worker-peasant  alliance, 
the  maintenance  and  strengthening  of  which 
is,  as  Lenin  taught,  one  of  the  highest  prin- 
ciples of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat, 
has  been  consolidated  under  the  leadership 
of  the  working  class." 

Let  us  speculate  on  the  above.  The  1960 
Moscow  directive  is  geared  for  ail  countries. 
How,  then,  does  worker-peasant  apply  to 
the  United  States?  Can  this  mean  labor- 
farmer?  It  states  that  the  "highest  prin- 
ciples of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat 
has  been  consolidated  under  the  leadership 
of  the  working  class."  According  to  Com- 
munist publications.  In  particular  Political 
Affairs  of  February  1955  and  the  Sunday 
Worker  of  August  14.  1960,  the  Communists 
are  preparing  to  set  up  a  third  party  in  the 
United  SUtes  called  the  Farmer-Labor  Party. 
Can  we  Interpret  the  above  Kremlin  state- 
ment to  mean  that  the  dictatorship  of  the 
United  States  will  come  through  the  new^ 
Farmer-Labor  Party? 

The  use  of  the  title,  Farmer-Labor  Party 
will  serve  a  useful  purpose  for  the  Com- 
munists. Knowing  that  no  people  in  the 
world  including  Americana  would  vote  for 
and  elect  a  political  party  openly  called  the 
Communist  Party,  they  have  disguised  it  by 
simply  writing  out  the  Communist  symbol — 
that  is.  the  hammer  and  sickle  which  repre- 
sents workers  and  farmers.  They  count  on 
the  majority  of  the  voters  not  recognizing 
the  written  out  synibol. 

This  particular  passage  from  the  Moscow 
statement  is  Interesting  from  another  point 
of  view.  It  is  one  ot  thr  -p  relatively  rare 
c.i.'5es  wherein,  in  the  midsr  ol  their  generous 
use  of  the  words  "freedom,  Independence, 
liberation,"  etc  ,  the  Communists  frankly 
state  that  their  aim  is  dictatorship. 

rSE    OF    ORGANIZATIONS 

"Methods  of  management  of  the  Socialist 
economy  and  of  economic  planning  are  be- 
diming more  and  more  perfect,  further  de- 
velopment of  Socialist  democracy  is  taking 
place.  •  •  •  Some  functions  of  the  state 
are  gradually  being  handed  over  to  social  or- 
ganizations " 

A  study  of  the  functions  of  various  philan- 
thropic and  research  organizations  such  as 
the  Ford  Foundation,  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion, the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  Amer- 
ican Assembly  at  Columbia  University,  the 
Rand  Corp..  to  name  a  few,  are  making 
greater  contributions  to  the  direction  of 
government.  A  large  number  of  Govern- 
ment policies  find  their  beginnings  in  the 
reports  of  these  organizations. 

An  example  of  organizational  recommen- 
dations to  government  is  a  release  of  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1961,  from  the  Ford  Foundation, 
which  announced  "a  coofx-rative  program 
witli  9  State  legislatures  and  31  universities 
tj  provide  legislative  internships  to  300 
graduate  students  •  •  •  The  interns— 
mainly  young  lawyers.  Journalists,  and  po- 
litical scientists — will  be  assigned  by  the  leg- 
islatures to  work  with  standing  and  interim 
committees  and  research  departments,  and 
tn  the  offices  of  speakers,  chief  clerks,  and 
other  omciais.  ' 


CULTTTRAL     EXCHANGE 

"It  is  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of 
the  world  Socialist  system  that  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  proposition  that  a  lessening  of  an- 
tagonism among  the  classes  is  followed  by 
a  lessening  of  antagonism   among  nations." 

Here  is  another  example  of  the  Aesopian 
lani^uage.  Whenever  any  mention  Is  made 
of  Marx  or  Lenin  within  a  sentence,  the  en- 
tire meaning  Is  the  opjKtsite  to  that  written. 
Let  it  be  put  this  way:  In  our  own  lingo,  if 
one  says.  "Tell  it  to  the  marines,"  the  trans- 
lation is,  we  know.  "It  isn't  so." 

In  order  for  the  comrades  to  fully  under- 
stand that  the  above  Kremlin  statement 
"Isi.t  so,"  but  Is  for  propaganda  purposes 
only,  there  is  included,  "the  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist proposition." 

'Lessening  of  antagonism  among  nations" 
means,  to  the  comrades,  the  reducing  of 
resiitance  in  capitalist  nations,  in  this  in- 
stance through  the  peaceful  coexistence 
theme,  cultural  exchange,  and  people-to- 
people,  programs.  Every  Communist  knows 
that  the  real  M.irxlst-Lenlnlst  proposition 
on  this  point  calls  for  the  creation  and  ex- 
ploitation of  class  and  race  antagonisms  In 
canli;allst  societies.  So  contrary  to  the  hopes 
and  expectations  of  Western  societies,  these 
prog::ams  are  used  by  the  Communists  to 
bring  about  greater  antagonisms,  both 
among  classes  and  nations,  until  they  be- 
come so  weakened  and  divided  that  the 
Communists  can  take  them  over. 

Tl:e  lowering  of  resistance  in  capitalist 
societies  is  further  indicated  in  the  follow- 
ing- 

WORLD    SYSTEM    AND    PATRIOTISM 

"The  great  Socialist  comity  (Sodruzhestvo) 
has  come  into  being  and  is  growing  stronger. 
Political  isolation  and  national  egoism, 
which  are  i>art  of  capitalism,  have  been  re- 
placed by  fraternal  friendship  and  mutual 
assistance  by  the  peoples,  engendered  by  the 
Socialist  system." 

Tl:e  above  e.xplalns  clearly  why  patriotism 
and  .■American  history  are  being  played  down 
to  a  great  decree  in  our  educational  system. 
The  1960  Mcscow  directive  demands  socialist 
patriotism,  and  goes  on  to  say; 

">':inlfestatlons  of  nationalism  and  na- 
tl"ui:.l  narrowmindedness  do  not  disappear 
auto.natically  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Socialist  system — it  requires  a  Marxist- 
Leninist  internationalistic  policy  of  Com- 
munist workers'  parties,  education  of  all 
work;n?;  people  in  the  spirit  of  combining 
internationalism  with  patriotism,  and  a  firm 
struggle  to  overcome  the  vestiges  of  bour- 
geois nationalism  and  chauvinism. 

"The  time  has  come  when  the  Socialist 
states,  having  formed  a  world  system,  have 
became  an  international  force,  exerting  a 
great  in.luence   on  world  development." 

The  antinationa'.lsm  line  Is  repeated  sev- 
eral more  times  than  I  have  quoted.  It  em- 
ph.isi2es  this  because  the  main  aim  of  the 
Comr.iunists  In  a  world  system,  under  Com- 
muni.'t  control,  of  course;  and  education  of 
the  working  people  along  Marxist-Leninist 
internationalistic  lines  Is  necessary  to  bring 
that  ,ibout. 

Education  along  these  lines  can  be  seen  in 
the  fcjilowing  which  a  small  child  in  a  Mary- 
land school  was  asked  to  memorize: 

If  I  love  only  myself,  my  parents  will  suffer. 
If  1  love  only  my  parents,  my  friends  will 
suffer. 

If  1  love  only  my  friends,  my  community 
will  suffer. 

If  I  love  only  my  community,  my  country 
will  suffer. 

If  I  love  only  my  country,  the  world  will 
suffer 

Quite  likely  many  American  adults  would 
see  nothing  wrong  with  that  little  memoriza- 
tion exercise,  and  certainly  nothing  subver- 
sive in  it.  Yet  subversive  it  is.  The  adult 
reading  something  of  this  scjrt  Is  inclined 
to  Interpret  its  meaning  according  to  what 
he  already  believes.     But   the  child  has  no 


basis  for  interpretation  and  must  take  It  for 
what  it  actually  says,  and  from  this  his  be- 
liefs develop.  Subversive  literature  In  gen- 
eral, is  not  intended  for  changing  opinions 
but  for  forming  them;  in  due  course  chang- 
ing the  basic  outlook  of  the  youth  toward 
whom  it  is  directed  Similarly,  cultural  ex- 
change IS  not.  from  the  Communist  point  of 
view,  so  much  a  campaign  to  sell  their  cul- 
ture as  it  is  a  way  of  subverting  or  unselling 
ours;  neutralizing  national  pride  and  patriot- 
ism is  to  make  way  for  the  vague  "mass  con- 
sciousness" of  Socialist  patriotism  and  in- 
ternationalism. 

DISAEMAMENT  AND  NUCLEAH  TEST  BANNING 

The  Moscow  statement  not  only  demands 
disarmament  but  provides  the  piropaganda  of 
fear  to  be  used  to  attain  this  goal — on  Com- 
munist terms,  of  course. 

"Monstroiis  means  have  been  created  for 
mass  destruction  and  annihilation.  •  •  • 
Such  a  war  would  bring  death  and  suffering 
to  hundreds  of  millions  of  people,  including 
those  in  nonbelligerent  countries." 

The  Inclusion  of  nonbelligerent  countries 
Is  an  obvious  threat  to  the  so-called  neutrals 
and,  as  well,  to  those  countries  not  stated  as 
neutral.  Great  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
danger  of  general  and  nuclear  war: 

"The  arms  race  continues.  •  •  ♦  The 
American  militarists  are  preparing  to  resume 
pernicious  atomic  tests,  military  provoca- 
tions, with  the  threat  of  serious  international 
conflicts,  continue.  •   •   • 

"Demand  the  Immediate  prohibition  of 
the  testing,  manufacture,  and  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  all  other  weapons  of  mass  anni- 
hllaUon.  •   •   • 

"It  is  ♦  •  •  Imperative  (that)  this  strug- 
gle must  be  waged  with  ever  increasing 
drive." 

In  the  light  of  the  above  lines  from  the 
Kremlin,  one  shotild  take  note  of  certain 
ideas  expressed  in  a  panel  discussion  of  dis- 
armament at  the  Ma.ssachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  on  April  8,  1961.  The  panel  con- 
sisted of  Mr,  Noel-Baker,  a  British  member  of 
Parliament  and  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner; 
Dr.  Herman  Kahn,  Rand  Corp.  physicist; 
Prof.  Paul  Tody,  Harvard  chemist;  and  Rlsh- 
cad  S.  Leghorn,  president  of  the  Itex  Corp. 
It  was  presided  over  by  Jerome  B.  Wiesner, 
science  adviser  to  President  Kennedy.  Here 
are  some  salient  parts  of  a  report  of  that 
panel  discussion,  as  recorded  by  William 
Hlnes,  Washington  Star  science  writer,  on 
April  9.  1961: 

"Referring  to  a  speech  here  yesterday  In 
which  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  spoke  of  the 
tensions  in  Laos,  Cuba,  Congo,  and  Vietnam, 
Mr.  Noel-Baker  asked: 

"  'Would  these  crises  have  happened  if 
there  had  been  no  arms  race?'  " 

(Note. — There  Is  no  Indication  in  the  re- 
port that  any  of  the  panel  or  its  moderator 
even  suggested  that  the  Implication  In  Mr. 
Noel-Baker's  question  was  Incorrect  ) 
Mr.  Hlnes'  article  Included  further: 
"Dr.  Kahn  predicted  a  dangerous  diffusion 
of  atomic  know-how  if  arms  are  not  brought 
under  control  through  an  effective  agreement 
between  tlie  United  States  and  Russia.  •  •  • 
"Professor  Doty  and  Mr.  Leghorn  both 
criticized  the  United  States  for  an  aggres- 
sive military  policy  that  creates  tension. 
The  Russians,  for  their  part,  create  tensions 
politically  and  through  subversion,  and  these 
are  comparable  to  what  we  create  by  such 
activities  as  daily  flying  hundreds  of  bomb- 
ers right  up  to  the  Soviet  border,  the  two 
experts  asserted" 

(Note. — Mr.  Hines'  article  does  not  men- 
tion any  remarks  by  the  President's  science 
adviser,  Jerome  Wiesner,  only  that  he  pre- 
sided over  the  panel.) 

In  addition  to  the  overall  war-scare  theme, 
propaganda  to  be  used  to  gain  support  of  the 
broad  popular  masses  is  that  the  moneys  now 
used  for  arms  and  armies  should  be  used  to 
"raise  the  living  standards  of  the  peoples' 
masses.  •   •    •  It  is  necessary  in  every  covm- 
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try  to  deploy  8.  broad  movement  for  the  use 
of  facilities  and  resources  freed  through  dis- 
armament for  peaceful  production,  housing 
construction,  l.ealth,  national  education,  so- 
cial security,  Sevelopment  of  sclentiflc  re- 
search." 

Although  the  Moscow  directive  does  not 
go  into  detail  on  the  propaganda  for  di- 
verting ftmds  from  national  security  pro- 
grams in  Individual  countries,  the  themes 
above  are  gre-itly  expanded  upon  in  such 
Communist  publications  as  the  Sunday 
Worker  and  Political  Affairs,  As  an  example, 
the  Sunday  Worker  of  March  23,  1958,  pub- 
lished with  aparoval  the  legislative  program 
of  the  AFL-CIO  which  was  demanded  of 
every  Congresfman.    Here  are  the  demands: 

1.  Cut  taxes  on  low  and  moderate  incomes. 

2  Overhaul  the  unemployment  benefit 
system. 

3.  More  extensive  public  works  programs. 

4  Enact  sch  x)l  construction  bill  now. 

5  New  housing  construction  drive. 

6.  Aid  for  ch-onlcally  blighted  areas. 

7.  Expand  social  security  program. 
8  Expand  minimum  wage  coverage 
These   same    themes    are   stressed    in    Gus 

Hall's    instruct  ons    to    the    CPUSA    in    the 
February  edltloi  of  Political  Affairs,  1961. 
Mil  itary   alliances 

It  is  the  aim  cf  the  Kremlin  to  disintegrate 
the  NATO.  CENTO,  and  SEATO.  The 
"lines"  are  set  in  the  Moscow  statement: 

"The  sj'stem  of  military  blocs  set  up  by 
the  United  Stat.?s  is  being  weakened  both  by 
the  struggle  going  on  between  their  members 
and  as  a  result  of  the  struggle  which  the 
people  are  wagi:ig  for  the  abolition  of  these 
blocs.  •    •   • 

"The  chief  fo-ce  of  aggression  and  war  is 
U.S.  imperlalls:Ti  •  •  •  with  the  partici- 
pation of  the  Inperialists  In  Britain.  France, 
and  West  Germany,  has  drawn  manv  coun- 
tries into  the  NA'TO.  CFNTO.  -SEATO  " 

In  the  case  of  the  NATO.  It  is  being  weak- 
ened particularly  by  the  struggle— people  are 
waging  for  the  abolition  of  these  blocs.  TTie 
Communists  plan  to  influence  the  overthrow 
of  President  Sal;.z.ar  of  Portugal  (the  pirating 
of  the  Santa  Mcria  focusing  world  attention 
on  the  Portuguese  dictator  (See  Sunday 
Worker.  Februa-y  12.  1961,  p.  6i:  and  the 
overthrow  of  Fri.nco  in  Spain  by  legal  means 
(For  exact  details,  see  World  Marxist  Review, 
April  1961,  p.   i;  ) 

The  United  States  plans  to  end  further 
economic  and  nilltary  aid  to  the  Franco 
government  and  will  withdraw  U.S.  military 
bases  from  that  country. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Kremlin  aims 
against  the  NATO,  there  is  presently  vigorous 
propaganda  against  West  Germany  and,  to  a 
lesser  degree,  agUnst  President  de  Gaulle  in 
France.  (At  present  the  Communists  are 
supporting  the  De  Gaulle  Algerian  policy.) 
Student  rioting  in  Italy  has  already  begun, 
and  the  Tyrolei.n  issue  worsens.  If  these 
member  nations  develop  Internal  political 
upheaval,  the  NATO  will  disintegrate. 

There  are,  of  :ourse,  strong  International 
pressures  from  Soviet  Russia  which  also 
could  cause  the  demise  of  the  NATO. 

CENTO  is  no  longer  a  strong  alliance  since 
the  revolutions  In  Iraq  and  Turkey. 

SEATO,  which  has  never  included  among 
its  members  tlie  two  nations  in  the  Far  East 
with  the  strongest  armies — South  Korea  and 
Nationalist  China — has  been  impotent  in 
preventing  Communist  victories  in  Laos  and 
Vietnam. 

Sometimes  onrlssions  from  a  Communist 
directive  are  as  Important  as  the  inclusions. 
There  was  no  mention  made  of  the  OAS  in 
the  above-quoted  paragraph  from  the  Mos- 
cow statement.  Nor  is  there  noticeable 
comment  on  the  OAS  in  others  of  their  recent 
publications.  Tliis  means  that  the  Kremlin, 
with  an  eye  to  trends  in  the  U.S.  plans  with 
regard  to  Latin  .America,  expect  to  use  this 
alliance  of  Latin  American  States  to  further 
their    own    causn    in    that    hemisphere.     It 


could   easily   account   for    its   vigorous    but 
totally  Ineffectual  activities. 

BASES 

Continuing  from  the  above  statement  con- 
cerning military  blocs,  the  Moscow  directive 
goes  on  to  say  that  another  threat  to  world 
peace  is  the  presence  of  the  network  of  mili- 
tary bases  which  "Also  threatens  the  very 
existence  of  those  states  which  grant  terri- 
tory for  bases  for  the  U.S.  militarists." 

Threats  against  those  nations  where  U.S. 
bases  are  located,  and  demands  for  their  re- 
moval have  been  promoted  in  the  Communist 
press  for  some  years  There  have  been  nu- 
merous dem<-jnstrations  in  Er.gland  against 
these  US  bases,  and  In  the  November  3. 
1961,  issue  of  New  Times  there  is  a  demand 
that  the  new  U.S.  Polaris  submarine  base  at 
Holy  Loch  in  Scotland  be  withdrawn.  More 
recent  demonstrations  show  an  intensifica- 
tion of  this  effort  It  is  significant  that 
many  of  the  demonstrators  at  Holy  Loch  are 
being  imported  from  England. 

CHINA 

It  seems  curious  that  the  1960  Moscow 
statement  barely  mentions  China.  Here, 
again,  is  the  technique  of  deliberate  omis- 
sion; which  seems  to  say  in  this  case,  "Not 
forgotten,  but   not  emphasized." 

"Tlie  people's  revolution  in  China  •  •  • 
exerted  tremendous  influence  on  the  peoples, 
especially  on  the  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America." 

Students  of  the  conspiracy  will  understand 
the  above  since  they  are  well  aware  that 
Russia  and  Communist  China  divided  up 
their  work  for  world  conquest;  Red  China 
was  ai:oited  free  .^sia,  northern  India,  Latin 
America,  and  Africa  Russia  is  concentra- 
ting on  southern  India,  Iran,  Pakistan, 
Europe,  nnd  the  United  States.  (This  does 
not  at  all  preclude  them  helping  each  other 
in  any  area.) 

No  mention  of  Nationalist  China  was  made, 
nor  any  reference  to  the  controversy  over 
Red  China's  admittance  to  the  U.N.  It  is 
possible  that  the  reason  behind  these  omis- 
sions may  be  that  overt  pressures  are  not 
desired  on  these  matters  at  present,  or  that 
for  the  time  being  the  question  of  China  will 
he  kr'pt  on  ice  until  the  West  German  issue 
is  settled  to  Communist  satisfaction  The 
MoscC'W  statement  places  great  emphasis  on 
West  Gsrmany. 

west   GERMANY 

"In  West  Germany  militarism  has  been  re- 
born •  *  •  under  the  command  of  Hitlerite 
generals,  •  •  •  The  aggressive  plans  of  West 
Germ;in  imperialism  must  be  opposed  by  the 
united  might  of  all  peace-loving  states." 

There  is  a  foUowup  on  this  theme  In  the 
New  Times,  No  3  issue,  1961:  "Can  a  Ger- 
man Peace  Treaty  be  concluded  In  the  pres- 
ent situation?  Yes  •  •  •  the  year  1961  must 
see  the  German  problem  solved." 

It  is  well  to  note  that  the  word  "must" 
Is  used  in  both  the  above  quotes.  And  the 
following  are  the  terms  demanded  by  the 
statement: 

"The  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  with 
Germany,  the  transformation  of  west  Berlin 
to  a  free  demilitarized  city." 

YUGOSLAVIA 

Only  slight  mention  is  made  of  Yugoslavia 
in  the  1960  party  statement.  It  states 
that— 

"The  Communist  parties  unanimously 
condemn  the  Yugoslav  variety  of  interna- 
tional opportunism." 

It  seems  significant  that  the  Tito  regime 
is  not  condemned,  even  by  inference.  Only 
the  Yugoslav  variety  of  International  op- 
portunism Is  condemned. 

Political  Affairs,  In  the  detailed  analysis 
of  the  Moscow  statement  by  Gus  Hall,  has 
this  to  say  on  Yugoslavia,  and  nothing  more 
of  consequence: 

"To  talk  about  today's  two  world  coali- 
tions  in  terms   of  the  usual  military  blocs 


or  the  usual  power  groupings  is  to  miss  the 
real  meant. ig  of  the  present-day  world  di- 
visions. Af  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  actually 
a  way  of  creating  a  smokescreen,  or  running 
interferenc?  for  the  camp  of  imperialism, 
because  It  nides  the  true  nature  of  this  his- 
toric struggle.  For  this  type  of  valuable 
service.  U.S.  imperialism  pays  an  annual  re- 
ward to  tie  Yugoslav  revisionists  in  the 
form  of  financial  and  economic  grants  " 

Are  we  tiaus  to  be  encouraged  to  keep  on 
rewarding  Yugoslavia  for  some  valuable  serv- 
ice she  is  rendering  us?  There  Is  no  indica- 
tion that  Moscow  is  seriously  worried  by 
Yugoslav  revisionism:  Yugoslav  votes  in  the 
U.N.  on  th!  side  of  Soviet  Russia  preclude 
any  such  conclusion. 

"All  Marxist -Leninist  parties  Independ- 
ently work  out  a  policy  proceeding  from  the 
specific  conditions  of  their  countries" 

The  above  means  to  US  Communists  and 
activists  th^it  they  must  take  cues  from  the 
Moscow  statement  in  worklne  out  definite 
plans  of  action  within  the  United  States. 
In  turn  then,  loyal  Americans  in  examining 
the  Moscow  statement  must  also  consider 
how  the  instructions  will  most  likely  be  ap- 
plied in  the  United  States  and  at  the  same 
time  look  about  to  see  how  a  gi>3d  many  of 
them  are  already  being  carried  out  The  re- 
mainder of  this  analysis  will  generally  fol- 
low that  approach. 

rSE  OF  NONCOMMTTNIST  LIBERAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  1960  Moscow  statement  demands — 

"The  widest  possible  united  front  of  the 
supporters  of  peace  and  fighters  against  the 
imperialist  policy  •  •  •  is  required  •  •  • 
The  movemeit  of  peace  partisans  Is  the  most 
wide.':pread  movement  of  our  times,  em- 
bracing people  of  various  political  and  re- 
ligious convictions  and  belonging  to  various 
social  classes,  but  united  by  the  noble  striv- 
ing to  prevent  new  wars  and  Insure  a  stable 
peace." 

This  is  a  direct  order  to  the  comrades  to 
work  with  r.on-Communists.  and  especially 
non-Communist  organizations,  who  have 
been  influenced  to  work  for  peace  i  at  any 
price),  cultural  exchange,  peaceful  coexist- 
ence, disarmament,  etc  This  is  an  impor- 
tant new  phase  in  the  conspiracy  Commu- 
nists were  directed  long  ago  to  work  through 
front  organizations,  but  not  so  strorgly  as 
they  are  now  directed  Indeed,  what  Is 
called  for  new  is  more  of  an  open  coopera- 
tion In  many  cases,  rather  than  the  subtle 
subversion  a:ad  influence  which  has  been  the 
usual  case  In  the  past. 

In  this  cornectlon.  It  is  useful  to  note  the 
amplification  on  this  phase  which  was 
written  by  G  is  Hall,  secretary  of  the  CPUS.'\, 
in  Political  .\ffalrB,  February  1961  He  ex- 
plains It  in  d''tall  and  says 

"The  united  front  must  be  a  way  of  life 
for  our  party  •  •  •  so  that  when  an  issue 
does  appear  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  deal 
with  It  as  a  natural  event  In  the  course  of 
our  regular  relations  with  our  [sic]  urlons, 
churches,  or  nelghborhoexl  organizations 
•  •  •  Unltec  front  relations  in  the  struggle 
must  necessarily  start  from  the  self-interest 
of  the  people  we  are  working  with      •    •    • 

"The  problem  Is  not  one  of  sending  peo- 
ple Into  organizations  Many  are  already 
there  The  central  question  for  us  is  to  help 
our  members  •  •  •  where  they  are.  •  •  • 
This  is  the  nib  of  the  problem.  •  •  •  This 
is  the  most  vital  element  of  our  work  •  •  • 
to  build  united  front  relations  at  every 
level." 

Elsewhere  in  the  same  writing,  and  on  the 
same  general  subject,  Gus  Hall  says: 

"Involved  in  these  actions  are  social  and 
professional  acxllee  of  a  general  character, 
such  as  chLjch  groups,  organizations  of 
scientists,  community  institutions,  fraternal, 
and  other  societies  which  express  themselves 
for  peace  in  ■.arlous  ways  and  press  on  par- 
ticular Issues." 

The  Sunday  Worker  of  March  12,  1961  re- 
ports that — 
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"Six  of  America's  most  prominent  AFL- 
CIO  International  officers  and  the  American 
PrlendB  Service  Committee  have  Issued  a  call 
lor  a  national  conference  of  trade  iinlonlsts 
on  peace.  Jobs,  and  freedom,  to  be  held  In 
Chicago  on  April  14  and  15  of  this  year." 

The  Moscow  statement  directs  that  non- 
Communists  are  to  be  encouraged  to  work 
for  the  following  goals: 

"All  the  democratic  and  peace-loving 
forces  have  at  present  no  more  urgent  task 
than  deliverance  of  mankind  from  a  world- 
wide thermonuclear  catastrophe.  •  •  •  in- 
tensify the  struggle  for  the  abolition  of 
bases,  which  is  an  Important  condition  for 
the  strengthening  of  national  Independ- 
ence " 

It  goes  on  to  say  that  there  can  be  no 
peace    "until    disarmament    Is    implemented 

•  •  •  end  of  the  arms  race,  the  banning  of 
atomic  weapons  as  well  as  their  tests  and 
production,  the  elimination  of  foreign  mili- 
tary bases  and  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops 
from  alien  territories,  the  dissolution  of 
military  blocs,  the  conclusion  of  a  peace 
treaty  with  Germany,  the  transformation 
of   West  Berlin   to  a   free  demilitarized  city 

•  •  •  prevention  of  the  rebirth  of  Japanese 
militarism." 

The  Moscow  statement  says  that  these 
goals  are  essential  above  all,  and  goes  on  to 
say  that — 

"The  Communist  parties  consider  the 
struggle   for   peace   to   be    Its   primary    task. 

•  •  *  They  call  on  •  •  •  all  •  •  •  peo- 
ple, regardless  of  political  or  religious  con- 
victions." 

This  Is  probably  one  of  the  most  Important 
of  the  Moscow  directives  in  its  application 
to  the  United  States,  and  for  that  reason 
some  of  the  demands  ha\e  been  requoted 
here  It  will  result  In  a  further  encouraging 
of  liberal  speakers  before  women's  clubs, 
men's  clubs,  and  various  organizations 
throughout  the  country  These  demands 
win  also  be  heard  from  the  pu]plt.=  In  ser- 
mons by  liberal-influenced  pastors  and  In 
political  meetings  of  both  Democratic  and 
Republican  Parties  More  and  more  Com- 
munists and  progressive  thinkers  will  be 
Invited   to   address   college   students. 

PEACErXL     COt:XISTE.NCE 

The  1960  Moscow  statement  places  great 
cmpha.sls  on  peaceful  coexistence.  It  goes 
so  far  as  to  demand  that  this  should  be 
U.S.    pollry. 

"The  unshakable  basis  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  t!ie  imfierialist  countries  is  the 
Leninist  principle  of  peaceful  coexistence 
and  the  economic  com;)etltton  between  the 
Socialist  countries  and  capitalist  countries." 

Since  the  Moscow  statement  repeatedly 
refers  to  the  United  States  as  an  imperialist 
and  capitalist  country,  there  is  no  mistaking 
their  demand  that  we  should  embrace  co- 
existence as  our  basic  policy  with  them 
Yet,  in  fact,  the  Kremlin  would  not  want 
ua  to  practice  coexistence  according  to 
Lenin;  for  Lenin  said,  "The  existence  of  the 
Soviet  Republic  side  by  side  with  the  im- 
perialist states  for  a  long  time  is  unthink- 
able. One  or  the  other  must  triumph  In 
the  end.  "  The  use  of  Lenin's  name  In  the 
statement,  however,  makes  it  clear  to  all 
Communists  that  the  coexistence  theme  is 
a  tactic,  not  an  objective  The  use  of  the 
coexistence  theme  as  a  tactic  was  first  In- 
troduced by  Stalin  in  1951. 

The  Moscow  statement  says  further  of 
coexistence  that  It  Is  "the  only  correct  and 
sensible  principle  of  international  relations 
•  •  •  which  was  proposed  by  Vladimir  Ulch 
Lenin  and  further  elaborated  In  the  Moscow 
declaration  and  peace  manifesto  of  1957  " 

The  current  line  is  summed  up  by  stating 
these  two  alternatives: 

"Peaceful  coexistence  between  states  with 
different  systems  or  destructive  war.  •  •  • 
There  Is  no  other  way." 

Again  In  the  above  there  are  certain  key 
words  which  cause  any  Communist  to  refer 


back  to  Lenin.  In  this  case  the  words  are 
"system"  and  "states."  Here  in  a  little  more 
detail  is  what  Lenin  said  about  coexistence; 
which  makes  clear  to  any  Communist  that 
it  Is  a  temporary  condition  and  a  tactic, 
rather  than  a  goal : 

"We  are  living  in  a  system  of  states,  and 
the  existence  of  the  Soviet  Republic  side  by 
aide  with  the  imperialist  states  for  a  long 
time  Is  unthinkable.  One  or  the  other  must 
triumph  In  the  end.  And  before  that  end 
supervenes  a  series  of  frightful  collisions 
between  the  Soviet  Republic  and  the  bour- 
geois states  will  be  inevitable." 

Every  Communist  knows  the  above  Lenin 
statement  by  heart.  They  also  know  of  this 
further  statement  by  Lonin  on  the  same 
subject  which  Khrushchev  has  shown  him- 
self to  be  keenly  aware  of: 

"As  long  as  we  have  not  conquered  the 
world,  as  long  as  •  *  •  we  are  weaker  than 
the  (capitalist  world  *  *  •  we  must  know 
how  to  take  advantage  of  the  antagonisms 
and  contradictions  existing  among  the  Im- 
perialists. •  •  •  To  accept  battle  at  a  time 
when  it  Is  obviously  advantageous  to  the 
enemy  and  not  to  us  Is  a  crime.  ♦  •  ♦  As 
soon  as  we  are  strong  enough  to  defeat  cap- 
italism as  a  whole,  we  shall  Immediately  take 
it  by  the  scriiff  of  the  neck." 

The  Moscow  statement  of  1960  reiterates 
this  v/hen  It  says: 

"TTie  line  of  peaceful  coexistence  Is  a  line 
of  mobilization  of  the  masses.  •  •  •  Peace- 
ful cc  existence  •  •  •  does  not  mean  rejection 
of  class  war." 

So  important  is  the  line  on  peaceful  co- 
existence, that  the  entire  pattern  of  instruc- 
tion on  it  is  repeated  several  times,  perhaps 
to  make  doubly  sure  that  all  of  the  comrades 
get  the  straight  word  on  It.  First  the  pur- 
pose Is  explained,  the  Importance  empha- 
sized, and  the  manner  of  using  the  line  Is 
described ; 

"Cf)exlstence  between  states  of  differing 
social  systems  is  a  form  of  class  struggle  be- 
tween socialism  and  capitalism.  In  the 
conditions  of  peaceful  coexistence  favorable 
opportunities  are  created  for  developing  the 
class  strusTffle  In  capitalist  countries  and  the 
national  liberation  movement  of  peoples  of 
colonial  and  dependent  countries.  Com- 
munisti5  consider  it  their  duty  to  strengthen 
the  frilth  of  the  popular  masses  In  the  pos- 
sibility of  strengthening  peaceful  coexist- 
ence. In  their  determination  to  avert  world 
war." 

Then,  once  again,  there  Is  a  clear  reminder 
to  the  comrades  that  the  peaceful  coexist- 
ence line  is  a  tactic,  not  a  goal;  that  it  does 
not  mean  friendship  with  the  capitalists, 
but  in  Is  a  weapon  for  the  destruction  of 
capitalism; 

"Pe:iceful  coexl.=^tence  of  states  with  dif- 
ferent social  systems  does  not  mean  recon- 
ciliation between  Socialist  and  bourgeois 
ldenlo2;ies.  On  the  contrary.  It  Implies  an 
Intensiflcatlon  of  the  struggle  of  the  work- 
ing cl:^sses  and  of  all  the  Communist  par- 
ties for  the  triumph  of  Socialist  Ideas." 

The  emphasis  is  added  And  the  reader's 
attention  must  be  brought  to  the  repeated 
use  of  the  words,  "states  with  different  so- 
cial system."  It  is  to  remind  the  comrades 
never  to  lose  sight  of  Lenin's  attitude  on 
peaceful  coexistence. 

COLONl.^L    AND    DEPENDENT    COUNTRIES 

The  1960  Moscow  statement  demands  that 
"all  forms  of  colonial  oppression  must  be 
removed." 

Aside  from  the  liberation  of  African  colo- 
nies from  colonial  oppression  in  order  to  pave 
the  way  for  Communist  conquests  there,  this 
demand  quite  evidently  applies  to  and  in- 
cludes certain  territories  under  U.S.  control, 
From  reading  other  Communist  publica- 
tions, their  use  of  the  words  "dependent 
countries"  and  "all  forms  of  colonial  oppres- 
sion" must  be  interpreted  to  mean  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  and  Okinawa. 
This  is  born  out  by  the  Sunday  Worker  of 


January  29.  1961.  which  states  on  page  9. 
"the  United  States  is  a  colonial  power  Itself 
In  Puerto  Rico,  Okinawa,  and  other  foreign 
lands."  The  Communist  aim  Is  for  inde- 
pendence of  Puerto  Rico,  the  return  of  the 
Canal  Zone  to  Panama,  and  the  removal  of 
U.S.  forces  from  Okinawa. 

The  No.  1  Issue  of  New  Times,  1961,  con- 
tains a  two-page  map  of  the  world  which  In- 
dicates all  colonies  and  dependent  countries 
not  yet  liberated.  (That  term,  of  course, 
means  to  the  Communists,  taken  over,  colo- 
nized, or  captured  by  themselves  ) 

INTENSIFICATION    OF    INFILTRATION 

The  1960  Moscow  statement  demands  "in- 
tensification of  the  work  of  Communists  in 
trade  unions,  cooperatives,  and  among  the 
unorganized  population." 

This,  of  course,  Is  directed  at  all  countries. 
Unorganized  population  can  api)ly  to  the 
backward  tribes,  such  as  in  Africa.  But  it 
can  and  does  apply  to  many  Americans  who 
are  not  affiliated  with  some  large  national 
or  international  association.  The  application 
cf  trade  unions  to  the  U.S.  situation  is  quite 
clear;  but  how  can  it  be  applied  to  coopera- 
tives? 

In  the  Iron  Curtain  countries  of  both  Asia 
and  Europe,  cooperatives  usually  mean  farm 
co-ops;  and  In  newly  taken-over  countries 
cooperatives  are  often  established — tempor- 
arily— between  capitalist  industries  and  the 
state.  Of  course,  this  kind  of  cooperative 
exists  only  until  such  time  as  the  state  can 
take  over  entirely  without  disruption  of  pro- 
duction. But  the  similarity  of  the  word  "co- 
operatives" to  co-ops  In  the  United  States 
In  grocery  and  housing  Industries  gives  pause 
for  thought. 

YOtriH 

Although  Communist  publications  have 
been  stressing  work  with  youth  over  the  past 
5  years  or  more,  the  1960  party  statement 
makes  only  one  reference  to  It.     It  states; 

"New  opportunities  have  appeared  to  bring 
the  younger  generation  into  the  struggle  " 

In  recent  Issues  of  Political  Affairs  and  the 
Sunday  Worker  (particularly  the  Aug.  14, 
1960,  Issue  of  the  latter),  great  emphasis  has 
been  made  on  the  subversion  of  American 
youth.  These  publications  have  al.=o  pointed 
to  the  success  of  student  demonstrations  in 
South  Korea.  Turkey,  Cuba.  Japan,  and  the 
Congo  at  every  opportunity.  They  congrat- 
ulated the  American  students  who  took  part 
(so  successfully)  in  the  demonstrations 
against  the  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee In  San  Francisco,  May  1960. 

These  publications  have  quite  openly  :a:d 
out  plans  for  further,  larger  and  more  co- 
ordinated demonstrations  in  the  United 
States,  "such  as  occurred  in  South  Korea, 
Japan,  and  Turkey."  Gus  Hall,  In  Political 
Affairs,  says  "not  since  the  thirties  has  there 
been  such  a  growth  of  student  organizations 
as  now.  •  •  •  The  party  must  give  much 
higher  priority  for  the  work  among  youth 
in  all  fields  of  endeavor." 

Quite  possibly  nothing  more  was  needed  In 
the  Moscow  directive  than  the  words  "new 
opportunities"  to  let  their  comrades  around 
the  world  know  that  the  accent  for  these 
times    Is   on    youth. 

INDIVIDUALITY      VERSUS      CONFORMITY 

Individuality,  of  any  sort.  Is  anathema  to 
communism.  The  creation  of  social  or  mass 
conscience,  and  the  sponsoring  of  conform- 
ity is  directed  by  the  following  in  the  Mos- 
cow statement: 

"The  harmful  consequences  of  the  Indi- 
viduality cult  •  •  •  which  shackles  the  de- 
velopment of  creative  thought." 

This  Is  a  self-contradicting  .sentence,  but 
nevertheless  understood  by  the  comrades. 
It  contains  both  a  demand  as  well  as  the 
propaganda  line  to  attain  the  demand.  It 
explains  why  we  so  often  hear  the  phrase 
"suppression  of  academic  freedcun"  from 
those  who  would  themselves  shackle  the 
freedom  of  professors  and  teachers  who  do 
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not  conform  to  liberal  thinking.  In  other 
words,  conservative  professors  and  teachers 
belong  to  the  Individuality  cult  (condemned 
by  Stalin  to  P.vlov  in  1919),  and  because 
they  d<i  not  conform  to  the  ideological  lines 
followed  by  litxsral  professors  and  teachers 
they  obviously  shackle  the  development  of 
creative  though'. 

The  attack  against  the  individuality  cult 
is  also  a  demand  for  regimentation.  Public 
housing  developments  and  e\en  private  tract 
housing  developments  are  contributing  much 
toward  stamplrg  out  Individuality.  With 
the  advent  of  these  planned  communities, 
planned  community  living  follows;  commu- 
nity thinking,  community  recreation,  com- 
munity activltlcii 

Next  to  the  alxalition  of  private  property, 
which  Marx  put  first  and  foremost,  the  abo- 
lition of  Individuality  Is  essential  to  the 
Communist  victory.  This  is  the  primary 
change  necessary  in  huraaji  nature,  in  order 
to  create  the  Soviet  man.  For  the  Soviet 
man  must  be  ff  mass  con.«;cience,  not  of 
individual  conscience.  Unless  human  nature 
can  be  changed  in  this  regard,  communism 
can  never  compl'tely  triumph.  In  this  area 
of  the  consplracj,  Pavlovlan  theories  as  being 
practiced  is  making  rapid  gains,  especially 
in  the  United  States. 

REVOLUTION 

Just  after  the  1960  Moscow  statement  was 
issued,  many  American  analysts  and  observ- 
ers heralded  it  :is.  among  other  things,  "a 
new  Communist  manifesto,"  "a  revision  of 
Marxism-Leninism,"  and  the  question,  "A 
renunciation  of  \mr  and  violence  as  a  means 
to  their  goal?"  We  need,  therefore,  to  ex- 
amine most  carefully  those  parts  of  the 
1960  Moscow  statement  which  deal  with  rev- 
olution and  the  overthrow  of  non-Commu- 
nist goveriimenti.  As  it  moves  Into  this 
general  subject  area,  the  statement  says: 

"The  Communist  parties,  guided  by  Marx- 
ist-Leninist doctrine,  have  always  been 
against  the  expoi  ting  of  revolution." 

This  might,  on  the  one  hand,  be  inter- 
preted by  the  naive  simply  as  a  bland  denial 
of  Uie  Kremlins  worldwide  subversive  ac- 
tivities; or  even  of  some  specific  campaign 
such  as  the  loudly  proclaimed  export  of  revo- 
lution from  Cub.  to  Latin  America  In  gen- 
eral. But  it  can  ilso  be  seen  as  word  to  t!.e 
comrades  In  sepu-ate  countries  that  they 
must  lay  much  groundwork  themselves  be- 
fore there  can  b«  any  of)en  involvement  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Particularly  this  latter 
Interpretation  could  apply  to  the  United 
States,  wherein  the  transiLlon  from  capital- 
ism to  socialism  which  is  repeatedly  men- 
tioned In  one  way  or  another  in  the  state- 
ment) must  be  brought  about.  In  part  at 
least,  while  officii. Idom  maintains  an  anti- 
Soviet  attitude.  Fhis  means  certainly  that 
much  of  the  trausition  must  be  brought 
about  by  legal  me  ins  and  by  indigenous  (l.e 
American)  politicians,  public  ofTicials,  labor 
and  professional  leaders.  For  while  the 
Moscow  statemer.  t  says  "Marxist-Leninist 
parties  head  the  struggle  •  •  •  for  estab- 
lishment of  the  (iict.atorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat in  one  for-n  or  another"  It  follows 
Immediately  with  "the  forms  and  ways  of 
development  of  scciallst  revolution  will  de- 
pend upon  the  coi  crete  relationship  of  class 
forces  in  one  cou  itry  or  another." 

In  what  form  night  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat  be  established  in  this  coun- 
try? In  the  form.  ;>crhaps,  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing Federal  bureai  cracy  directed  by  an  ad- 
ministration biasel  toward  or  obligated  to 
the  nominal  leaders  of  the  working  class^ 
Such  a  form  as  this  might  allow  for  the 
peaceful  conquest  v.-hlch  the  Communists  no 
doubt  would  prefei.  The  Moscow  statement 
says,  on  this  score : 

"The  working  cli.ss  and  its  vanguard,  the 
Marxist-Leninist  pi.rty  seek  to  carry  out  the 
Socialist  revolution  by  peaceful  means." 

According  to  Moscow  this  now  seems  pos- 
sible  because   "In   present  condltlona.  In   a 
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number  of  capitalist  countries  the  working 
class,  led  by  Its  advance  party,  has  the  op- 
portunity •  •  •  of  winning  power  without 
civil  war.  and  of  insuring  the  transition  of 
the  basic  means  of  production  into  the  hand.s 
of  the  people  • 

Which  should  cause  us  to  look  again  at 
such  events  as  the  enormous  possibllltv 
bankrupting  suits  against  General  Electric 
and  Westinghouse  which  could  lead  to  the 
nationalization  of  these  basic  Industries.  We 
should  take  note,  as  well,  of  localized  de- 
mands for  Government  ownership,  such  as 
that  made  recently  by  a  teamsters  umon 
official  for  Government  ownership  of  the 
transportation  system  m  the  Philadelphia 
area. 

We  should  especially  be  concerned  over 
the  attempts  now  underway  to  put  the 
Landis  proposals  into  effect  (without  spe- 
cifically following  the  course  of  action  which 
was  Included  with  those  proposals).  Thi.s 
is  the  attempt  to  ease  the  various  Federal 
regulatory  agencies,  such  as  FPC,  ICC,  etc.. 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  legislative  branch 
and  put  them  under  control  of  the  executive 
branch.' 

If  a  Socialist  revolution  is  to  be  carried 
out  by  a  peaceful  means  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  what  more  likely  ways  are  there 
than  these  of  insurmg  the  transition  of  the 
basic  means  of  production  into  the  hands  cf 
the  people?  (In  Communist  Aesopian  lan- 
guage the  people  is  translated  to  mean  "into 
the  hands  of  those  who  subjugated  the  peo- 
ple "> 

Now  let  us  consider  if  this  further  com- 
meiit  in  the  1960  Moscow  statement  might 
apply  to  the  Unit.ed  States  of  America: 

"The  working  class  has  the  chance  •  »  • 
to  win  a  stable  majority  in  parliament  •  •  • 
and  create  the  necessary  conditions  for  the 
peacef:al  implementation  of  the  Socialist 
revolution. 

"All  this  will  only  be  possible  by  means  of 
the  broad,  uninterrupted  development  of  the 
class  struggle  of  the  working  and  peasant 
masses  and  the  middle  urban  strata  against 
big  monopoly  capital,  against  reaction,  for 
deep  social  reform,  lor  peace  and  social- 
ism " 

The  agitation  on  the  American  scene 
against  capital  for  deep  social  reform  and 
for  po.ire  and  socialism  would  seem  to  be 
apparent  enougli  The  call  for  action  against 
reaction  is  an  urgent  demand  by  the  Krem- 
lin which  is  discussed  In  the  next  section 
of  this  analysis. 

But  oefore  going  into  that,  there  is  one 
more  point  regarding  the  Communist  atti- 
tude on  revolution  which  is  of  particular 
importance  in  view  of  the  many  misinformed 
reporters  who  Interpreted  the  statement  to 
mean  that  the  Communists  have  "renounced 
war  and  violence  as  a  means  toward  their 
goal."  On  this  matter  the  1660  Moscow 
statement  states: 

"It  is  essential  to  keep  another  posslbihty 
In  sight^the  nonpeaceful  transition  to 
socialism." 

Is  not  nonpeaceful  the  opposite  of  non- 
violent? The  Moccow  statement  goes  on  to 
remind  the  comrades : 

"Leninism  teaches,  and  historical  experi- 
ence confirms,  that  the  ruling  classes  do  not 
cede  power  voluntarily.  The  degree  of 
bitterness  and  the  forms  of  the  class 
struggles  *  •  •  depend  •  •  •  on  the  strength 
of  the  resistance   " 

What  could  be  more  clear  than  that? 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  Is  an  almost 
verbatim  repetition  of  the  Communist 
Party  line  throughout  its  history,  this  quite 
clearly    Includes    war    and    violence    in    the 


'  There  Is  a  fine  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween Government  regulation  and  Govern- 
ment control,  which  line  must  never  be 
crossed  If  economic  freedom  and  private 
property  rights  are  to  t>c  maintained. 


Kremlin's  plans  if  necessary  and  strategically 
feasible. 

ATTACKf;    AGAINST    ANTI -COMMUNISTS 

There  Is  one  note  of  uncertainty  in  the 
1960  Moscow  statement  when  It  mentions  a 
growing  awareness  among  non-Comraunlsts 
of  recent  Canmunlst  trains,  and  a  stiffening 
of  resistance  against  further  Communist  ad- 
vances. Hence  the  demand  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  section  of  tins  analysis,  for 
action  agaliist  reaction,  that  is  to  say 
against  anin'ommunism  The  effectiveness 
of  this  campaign  according  to  the  Moscow 
statement.  »ill  largely  determine  whether 
tlie  transitioa  from  capitalism  to  socialism 
will  be  peaceful  or  nonpeaceful.  The  Mos- 
cow statement  says: 

"In  each  ctuntry  the  retd  possibility  of  one 
or  the  other  methods  of  transition  to  so- 
cialism is  de:.ermlned  by  concrete  lilstorical 
conditions  Ln  our  time,  when  communism 
is  •  •  •  an  actual  social  system  •••  fa- 
vorable CAind'.tlons  are  created  for  extending 
the  Influence  of  Communist  parties  for  tht 
resolute   expc'sure  of  anticommunlsm" 

The  "extending  •  •  •  Influence  of  Com- 
munist parties"  in  the  United  States  is 
clearly  seen  in  the  many  programs  for 
America  c;ill<>d  for  by  the  CPUSA  In  the 
February  1961  issue  of  Political  Affairs,  which 
are  already  being  pushed  in  Washington. 
DC  '  Tiie  rwolute  exposure  of  anticom- 
munlsm "consists  on  the  one  hand  of  selling 
socialism  and  communism  as  the  wave  and 
hope  of  the  future,  and  on  the  other  hand 
of  outright  attacks  against  anticommunlsm 
Tlie  Moscow  s-atement  says: 

"The  interests  of  the  working  people  the 
cau.'e  of  *  •  •  peace,  and  •  •  •  Socialist 
Ideal  •  •  •  demand  p  resolute  struggle 
against  anticommunlsm.  this  poisoned 
weapon  which  •  •  •  is  [used]  to  fence  off 
the  masse?  from  soclaUsm.  The  work  of  ex- 
plaining the  ideas  of  socialism  to  the  masses 
must  be  intensified  " 

■Which  meft!iE  we  can  expert  efforts  to  In- 
crease the  already  prevalent  teaching  of 
socialism  in  o  ir  schools,  and  even  more  open 
than  now,  promotion  of  socialistic  Ideas  In 
movies,  television,  and  magazines 

The  sales  pitch  for  "explaining  •••  so- 
cialism to  the  masses"  remains  much  the 
same  as  it  has  been,  but  with  an  accent  on 
volume  sales: 

"Communism  Insure?  freedom  from  fear  of 
war.  lasting  pence,  freedom  from  •  •  •  op- 
pression and  exploitation,  freedom  from 
unempk  \Tnen\  and  poverty  1  repetition  here 
of  the  same  thomes  In  different  words]  •  •  • 
rapid  development  of  prtxluctive  forces  •  •  • 
all-around  spiritual  development  •  •  •  de- 
velopment of  all  talents  •  •  •  boundless 
scientific  and  cultural  progress  for  society. 
All  strata  of  t;ie  population  profit  from  tlie 
victory  of  the  new  social  order,  except  a  small 
group  of  explcilters.  Thl:  must  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  millions  *  •  •  In  coun- 
tries of  capitalism  " 

This  iB  the  Communist  sales  pitch 
The  direct  attack  against  anticomn:unism 
is  spelled  out  for  the  United  States  in  Gus 
Hall's  followtip  instructions  to  the  CPUSA  in 
the  February  1961  issue  of  Political  Affairs. 
To  be  sure,  some  of  Hall's  writing  Is  simple 
paraphrase  of  the  Kremlin  Instructions,  such 
as  when   he  says : 

"Anticommunlsm  is  a  vicious  weapon 
Egatnrt  peace." 

But  Hall's  instruction's  are  more  clear  on 
the  lines  of  attack: 

"Anticommunlsm  Is  not  a  question  for 
(Communists  alone,  but  a  democratic  ques- 
tion which  must  be  the  concern  of  all  " 
Hall  names  some  specific  targets: 
"The  Un-Amc>rlcan  Activities  Committee 
and  its  Senate  counterpart,  the  Internal 
Security  Cumm. ttee  "  uhich  he  says,  wage 
i:n  increasing  as.sauU  on  the  liberties  of  Com- 
munists and  all  other  Americans  Both  are 
monstrosities  which  must  be  abolished." 
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The  CommunlEta  have  been  out  to  nboUsh 
thoee  InatUutJons  and  tu  neutralize  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  for  some  time. 
More  revealing  of  th**  Increased  vigor  In  the 
Communists'  struggle  against  antlcommu- 
nlsm  are  the  attacks  in  the  months  following 
Hall's  February  Instructions  on  private  or- 
ganlaatlnns  and  Individuals  who  are  trying 
tu  stimulate  popular  resistance  to  Socialist 
trends  and  Communist  aggressions  The 
February  Issue  of  Political  AfTalrs  was  barely 
off  the  presses  when  an  attack  begun  on  the 
John  Birch  Soclcly,  a  private  organlKatlon 
dedicated  to  combating  Communist  Influ- 
rnccs  and  promoting  constitutional  govern- 
ment In  quick  succession  there  followed  m\ 
attack  agjint  a  \J  V  Army  general  In  Eu- 
rope (Oeii  Edwin  Walker)  who  had  directed 
antl-CommU!ilst  Information  and  Indoctri- 
nation progr.ims  for  troops  under  his  com- 
mand, and  ngainn  the  Freedom  Forum  nt 
Harding  College.  Searcy.  Ark  ,  headed  by  Dr 
George  Benson,  which  has  been  working  for 
several  years  on  an  "American  Education 
Herles"  which  sirefsm  the  principles  of  lim- 
ited and  balanced  Federal  Oovernment,  and 
of  private  and  free,  capitalist  Ic  enterprise. 

Ihai  General  Walker  was  relieved  of  his 
command  and  the  John  Birch  flwiety  h.u 
been  pilloried  from  coast  to  coast  reveals  the 
ability  of  the  Communists  to  bring  non- 
Communlsu  and  even  antl-Communlsts  Into 
the  struggle  against  antlcommunUm  The 
ranks  of  the  attackers  range  from  house- 
wives. Members  of  Congress,  leading  pastors 
and  professors,  to  the  high  command  In  the 
Pentagtin  This  la  the  highest  defr««  of 
CommunUt  success  to  maneuver  and  In- 
fluence the  nou-Communlsta  to  do  Ui«lr 
work  for  them. 

A  word  of  counsel  and  of  encouragement 
to  onil-CommunisU  everywhere  See.  first,  to 
the  correctness  of  your  principles  and  goals. 
Uien  take  heart  from  the  diverse  attacks 
upon  you  for  your  stand  You  cannot  ttght 
a  war  without  offending  the  enemy-  and  for 
a  time  you  may  have  to  endure  the  resent- 
menf.  of  some  of  your  unenlightened  friends 
a«  wall. 

The  conference  predicts 
"New  victories  of  the  world  Communist 
and  workers  movement  In  Its  struggle  for  a 
bright  future  for  the  whole  of  mankind,  and 
for  the  triumph  of  the  cause  of  peace  and 
socialism   " 

However,  this  follows  the  warning  that  - 
"Historical  experience  ."hows  Uiat  the  sur- 
vlv.ils  of  capltaliim  In  the  minds  of  people 
persist  over  a  long  period  even  after  the 
e.-tubliahment  of  a  Socialist  system.  This 
demands  extensive  work  by  the  party  on  the 
Communist  education  (^f  the  maa«ea  und  a 
better  MarxUt-Lenlnist  training  and  steeling 
of  party  and  government  cudrea," 

In  other  words,  the  roou  of  eapltallum  - 
Uifl  desire  to  own  pruperty  run  deep.  Q\iltt 
tvldenlly  this  w.»ri>lng  imte  pertains  to  tht 
Soviet  Union  lUelf  and  Its  satellites.  Tht 
natural  desire  to  pt^we,"*  something  of  one's 
owi^  Is  one  facet  of  hun»an  nature  which 
must  be  eradicated  completely  In  ordtr  to 
create  the  Soviet  man 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  Mllovan 
DjUaa.  reputedly  dissident  Yugoslav  Commu- 
nist, mentioned  this  In  hla  book,  "The  New 
Class  '  In  It  he  roundly  crlUclised  'contem- 
porary Communist  bureaucrats'  (govern- 
ment cadres)  for  acting  a«  though  they 
owned  the  properties  they  were  svipposed  to 
manage  "for  the  people"  Nowhere  In  the 
bcKik  did  DJllas  defend  the  right  to  private 
property 

The  theme  of  centralized  planning  and 
control,  which  Is  the  essence  of  socialism. 
Rives  pause  for  reflection  on  the  enormous 
and  stin  fast-Rrowlng  bureaucracy  of  our 
own  Oovernment.  Consider  In  this  connec- 
tion these  words  of  R.  H.  S.  Grossman  In 
"Toward  a  Philosophy  of  Socialism,"  Turn- 
stile Press.  London.  1952: 

"The  forces  of  history  are  all  pressing  to- 
ward  totAlltarlanlam;    In  th«  Russian  bloc. 


owing  to  the  conscious  policy  of  the  Krem- 
lin; in  the  free  world,  owing  to  tht  growth 
of  the  managerlcal  society" 

Considered  in  the  above  lights,  should  ws 
not  view  with  some  alarm  tht  rtquast  by 
the  Kennedy  administration  for  »  marktd 
Increase  In  the  number  of  supsrgrMlt  civil 
service  positions  i  along  with  moves  to  •«• 
tenuate  the  size  und  power  of  Fedsral  bu« 
reaucracles)  ? 

It  cannot  be  overstressed  that  tht  fort« 
going  Is  but  a  summary  tvaluatlon  of  tht 
Ueo  Moscow  cunfertnct  ttattmtnt.  It  It  not 
Impossible  that  tv«n  some  Important  points 
have  been  missed  So  Important  In  tht  itatt- 
ment  to  the  conspiracy  that  tvtry  Commu« 
nlst  publication  reproductd  It  In  Its  tntlrtty, 
as  well  a»  providing  foUowup  Inttruotlons. 
If  there  Is  to  be  an  InttlUgtnt  and  tfftctlvt 
opposition  to  the  Cdtnmunlst  plans  for  tht 
destruction  of  the  Unlttd  Statts,  this  party 
directive  must  b«  ttudltd  as  thoroughly  by 
anti-Communtats  as  It  Is  by  tht  Commu- 
nists. 

What  this  stattmtnt  Is,  It  tht  itart  of  tht 

countdown. 

And  we  must  look  to  othtr  faotort  at  wtll. 
Herbert  Apthektr,  oommtntlng  on  tht  Mot- 
cow  Conference  stattmtnt  In  Political  Af- 
fairs, Junviary  lOfll,  takes  at  his  partioular 
theme  the  moral  breakdown  of  tht  Unlttd 
States, 

We  art,  ht  saya,  la  "tht  proottt  of  rotting, 
and  the  United  ItatM  It  tufftrlag  from  a 
moral  and  ethical  braakdown  without  a  pttr 

iti  the  major  oapltaliat  countrlta.  Tht 
colossal  proportloai  of  corruption  In  tht 
United  stattt  It  a  matttr  of  notorltty— 4t  Is 
a  major  national  catnstropht. 

"Everything  In  our  land,"  ht  said,  "would 
seem  to  be  fraudulent  from  undtrwtlght 
chickens  to  aerated  gosoUnt,  from  ooa^td 
experu  to  ghcwt-writttn  graduate  thtaai, 
from  general  business  practlctt  to  prlct-flx- 
Ing  of  trusts,  from  bought-and-pald-for 
State  legli^latures  to  Teachtd*  Ftdtral  agen- 
cies and  corrupt  presldtntlal  aialatanta." 

Then  Aptheker  reminds  the  comrades  of 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  There  Is  no 
doubt  In  his  mind  that  the  same  fate  awaits 
the  United  States  of  America  In  the  near 
fu^urs 

Much  of  what  Aptheker  says  In  these 
regards  Is  unquestionably  true.  And  a 
morally  decadent  nation  certainly  cannot 
defend  Itself  against  a  determined  enemy. 
If  this  Nation  Is  to  survive,  Americana  all— 
Individual  citizens  as  well  as  OOTemmtnt 
officials— will  Indeed  have  to  look  to  their 
morals. 

But  they  must  do  more  than  Just  that. 
BMng  RivKl,  moral  individuals  It  not  enough. 
They  nuist  also  cease  embracing  Oommunltt 
goals,  no  matter  how  attraotlvt  thttt  art 
madt  to  look  at  timet.  It  Is  a  fact  that  non- 
Oommunlst  elements  art  working  ftvtrlahly 
In  our  midst  u>  bring  about  a  transition  from 
capitalism  to  socialism;  many  of  thtm  no 
doubt  are  convinced  In  thalr  OWn  mlndt  that 
bv  what  they  are  doing  thty  ar«  fighting 
communism,  or  at  least  obttruetlng  the  alma 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  Indeed,  much  of  tht 
socialist  and  welfare  state  legislation,  whloh 
flu  so  well  the  Communist  purpoaa,  la  pro- 
moted on  the  claim  that  It  la  the  only  way 
to  beat  the  Soviet  Union. 

What  la  needed.  In  addition  to  some  Intro- 
spect on  our  Individual  morals  and  ethlot. 
Is  a  review  of  and  ret\irn  to  our  fundamtntal 
principles  of  government  and  economlot. 
President  Kennedy  said  In  hit  ttatt-of-tht- 
Unlon  message: 

"I  speak  today  In  an  hour  of  national  peril 
and  national  opportunity.  Before  my  term 
has  ended,  we  shall  have  to  test  anew 
whether  a  nation  organlaed  and  governed 
such  as  ours  can  endure." 

But  It  Is  really  not  a  question  of  whether 
or  not  a  nation  organized  such  as  ours  can 
endure.  The  principles  on  which  our  Oov- 
ernment was  organized,  as  set  forth  In  our 


Constitution,  and  of  the  economic  system 
which  flourished  under  such  Oovernment  to 
make  this  a  great  Nation,  are  Just  as  sound 
today  as  they  ever  were.  The  question  Is 
whether  or  not,  we,  the  people  and  our  offl- 
olals  In  Oovernment  can  or  will  put  those 
principles  back  into  action  On  those  Amer- 
ican principles,  backed  up  by  the  personal 
integrity  and  moral  courage  of  Americans, 
ratts  the  fate  of  this  Nation  and,  in  turn, 
of  tht  world. 


THE  QUAUTY  8TABIUZATION  BILL 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  uk 
unftnlmous  consent  that  the  Rcntleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  BREicniNr. i  may  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  rrvlse  and 
extend  his  remarks,  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Spoaker,  there 
Is  a  growing  feeling  among  thr  American 
people  that  Congress  and  this  adminis- 
tration Is  antlbuslness. 

R.  J.  Wilkinson,  the  executive  man- 
ager of  the  Master  Photo  Dealerfi  b 
Finishers  Association,  writing  in  the 
September  Issue  of  Photo  Devolopmentji, 
elves  Congress  a  way  to  show  that  this 
image  Is  wrong.  All  it  has  to  do  is  enact 
the  quality  stablliiaUon  bill. 

In  simple  but  strong  language,  Mr. 
Wilkinson  hurls  a  challrnKo  to  Congress 
and  to  our  President.  Ho  .snys.  "Let's  see 
how  really  friendly  to  business  our  Oov- 
ernment people  are." 

I  believe  Mr.  Wilkinson  Is  right.  I 
have  given  the  quality  stabilization  bill 
long  and  serious  study.  I  Introduced  It 
on  August  31  because  I  am  convinced 
that  this  bill  is  In  the  best  Interest  of  all 
segments  of  distribution  and  the  con- 
sumer. 

I  commend  you  to  the  reading  of  the 
following  excerpts  from  Mr.  Wilkinson  s 
editorial: 

This  association  represents  business  and 
It  dttply  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the 
buslnett  people  spectflcally  tngagtd  In  re- 
UlUng  photographic  goods  and  equlpmrnt 
and  thott  who  proetta  millions  of  fllma  for 
tht  users  of  that  tquipmtnt. 

At  tht  moment,  tht  ptople  we  reprtrtnt 
art  tht  vlotima  of  a  maroUtn.  unscrupuioua, 
and  growing  attack  on  their  h\ii.inr.Ha,  by 
predatory  tltmtnu  In  both  Uie  retail  photo* 
graphic  bUBlnttt  and  tht  photo  Anlthlnf 
bualntta.  In  tht  can  of  tht  rtUUar  o? 
photographic  products,  praotloaily  tvary- 
thing  on  hla  ahtlf  la  now  being  told  by  tome- 
ont  ntarby  at  coat,  ntar  cost,  or,  in  aoma 
caatt,  below  oott.  aa  "bait"  because  these 
producta  art  quality  branded  products  with 
well  eatabllshtd  and  well  known  market 
valuea.  Theat  alont  make  bait. 

At  the  praaant  momtnt,  there  is  before  the 
Oongreea  a  bill  wail  known  to  phoU)graphlo 
dealers  and  everybody  else  that  has  a  quality 
brand  name  product  which  they  manufac- 
ture or  attempt  to  market.  It  is  known  as 
the  quality  sUblllaatlon  bill. 

Sixty-two  great  naUonal  organizations  of 
business  people  have  asked  their  Govern- 
ment to  provide  the  protection  for  business 
which  this  legislation  Is  aimed   to  provide. 

It  does  not  aim  to  put  discount  houses  out 
of  buslnees  nor  stop  anybody  from  selling 
anything.     It  has  no  such  provisions. 

Neither  does  It  provide  for  Oovernment 
control  or  management  of  business  dealings. 

It  simply  provides  that  a  manufacturer  of 
a  quality  brand  name  product  upon  which 
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hit  own  and  his  tmployeea'  prosperity  and 
future  depends,  may  not  be  wUlfuily  exploit- 
ed and  destroyed  In  the  marketplace  by  de- 
structive marketing  practices. 

The  manufacturer  establishes,  in  the 
full  heat  of  competition  with  other 
manufacturers  of  similar  goods,  the 
competitive  marketing  policy  which  he 
believes  will  give  him  the  maximum  of 
tales  and  distribution  of  his  product,  not 
Ita  dMiruotlon, 

It  enables  thoee  manufacturers  who 
voluntarily  choose  to  do  so.  to  be  able 
once  again  to  tell  a  dedicated  retailer 
that  he  has  a  future  for  himself  and 
his  employees  in  putting  his  energy  and 
money  Into  the  distribution  of  these 
products;  that  the  retailer  will  be  free 
to  compete  on  a  basis  of  merit  with  other 
sellers  of  other  products;  that  he  will 
be  able  to  sell  his  goods,  pay  his  em- 
ployees, pay  his  city.  State,  and  Federal 
taxes  and  continue  in  business  as  an 
honorable  part  of  the  distribution  sys- 
tem that  has  made  this  a  great  oountry. 

The  alternative  Is  bankruptcy  and  un- 
employment. 

It  is  all  to  the  credit  of  prominent 
members  of  both  political  parties  that 
they  have  Joined  hands  In  advocating, 
promoting  and  even  testifying  before 
oongi-eMlonal  oommltteei  u  to  the  ur- 
gency and  U^e  need  for  iueh  legislation. 

Let  us  SCO  how  really  friendly  to  busi- 
ness our  Oovernment  people  are.  Tour 
Representative  In  Confr«gg  will  have  a 
chance  to  vote  on  this  business  protect- 
ing measure.  So  will  your  Senators. 
And  finally  our  good  President  with  all 
his  burdcasome  problems  of  a  worldwide 
nature— will  have  a  chanoe  to  vote  "yes, 
I  am  friendly  to  business"  by  affixing 
his  signature  to  this  important  busine!» 
legislation. 
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LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Savlor  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hallxck)  for  September  10  through 
September  la,  IMa,  on  account  of  death 
In  his  family, 

Mr.  Trxmeli  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BicxwoRTH>,  on  September  11,  12,  and 
IS.  1962,  on  account  of  offlolal  business. 


8PECUL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  foltowlng  the  legli- 
latlve  program  and  any  special  orders 
hrrotofore  entered,  was  granted  tO; 

Mr.  Utt  (at  the  request  of  lit.  Tiaoui 
of  California),  for  2  hours,  today. 

Mr.  ScHwtHoai  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Tiaque  of  California  ^  for  30  mlnulaa, 
today. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unarUmous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Concrkssional 
Rkcord,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Mathias  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Teagttk  of  California)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  EviNs  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  RXTTSS. 


Mr  RiVKRs  of  Alaska. 

'The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  TiAotnt  of  California)  and 
to  Include  extrarw>u8  matter:) 

Mr.  Jensen. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HAaaa)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Anruso. 

Mr.  Bennett  of  Florida  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter  in  the  remarks  he 
made  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today. 

SENATE  BILLS,  JOINT  RESOLUTION. 
AND  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

Bills,  a  joint  resolution,  and  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing UUes  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

8.tm.  An  act  to  amend  eeotlon  SOS  of 
the  Padaral  Avtattoa  Act  to  provide  sub- 
BtaaUva  Vedaral  law  relauni  to  the  validity 
of  oonveyaneea  whleh  affect  Utie  lo  or 
InUresu  In  civil  aircraft  of  the  United  States 
and  raUtad  aquipmaat;  to  the  Oommlttte 
on  Intarstala  and  roratgn  00BUBar«e. 

8.  se«e.  An  act  to  amaad  ttoa  Oommunloa- 
tiona  Aot  of  10M,  aa  amended,  relative  to 
mergar  of  domettlo  telegraph  carriers;  to 
the  Oommlttaa  on  Intereute  and  Foreign 


BJ.  Aaa.lli.  Joint  raaolutloa  authorlaing 
the  Prealdent  of  the  United  Statet  to  deelg- 
nate  the  period  from  November  M,  19ea. 
Uirough  December  2.  IMS,  aa  Mattonal  Cul- 
tural Center  Week;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

8.  Con.  Ret.  53.  Concurrent  reeolutlon  fa- 
vormg  air  Uavei  by  legislative  and  Oovern- 
ment ofBeers  and  employees  on  U.S  -flaf  air 
carriers;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OOce  and 
Civil  Service. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Admini.strnlion  roportod  that 
that  conimittee  had  oxumined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
of  the  House  of  the  foUowli^g  titles, 
which  were  thci-cupon  signed  by  Uie 
Speaker : 

K.R.  75.  An  act  to  amend  itotlon  aios  of 
Utla  at.  United  Statsa  Oodt,  relating  to  ap- 
peaii  ImprovldenUy  taken: 

N.R.  857.  An  net  to  Improve  due  nrooeet 
in  the  oonsWafation  stmi  ntmi  ntijudioation 
of  diluted  cistms  tat  xrtrmna  benefita  by 
provldlag  ^^^  ^^  elaiiuuni  Khaii  be  fur- 
nished a  brief  atatemetu  or  Uir  tacta  and 
law  applicable  to  the  caee  nppraied  (uad  af- 
forded an  opportunity  to  reply  thereto; 

H  Ji.  aeo.  An  act  to  r^^eal  oartaln  obsolete 
provisions  of  title  38.  United  sutes  Code, 
relating  to  unen^ploynkem  compeuaation 
for  Xt^ean  oountct  veterans; 

MJa.  isaa.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oeorges 
Blhoury: 

MR.  1450.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
Odella  Campoa; 

HH.  1493.  An  aot  for  the  relief  of  Judy 
Joaaphlne  Alcantara; 

R.R.  ISTB.  An  aot  for  the  relief  of  Jacques 
TawU: 

HlLaslL  An  aot  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
T.  'Ward.  Jr.,  and  Billy  W.  Crane.  Sr.; 

H.R.  4628.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Fotios 
Sakelaropouloe   Kaplan; 

HH.  5334.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  restoration 
of  certain  widows  and  children  to  the  rolls 


upon  annulment  of  their  marriugn«  or  iw- 
m&rrlacea,  and  for  other  purpc>w«, 

H.R.  6S17.  An  act  for  the  reheX  <M  Mrs.  Sun 
Tee  (also  known  as  liCra.  Turn  (KK>dyou)  and 
her  children.  Nale  Bar  Yee,  i^iive  Bell  Tee, 
and  litole  Jean  Tee; 

HJl.  7SM.  An  aet  for  the  relief  of  the  aetatt 
of  Lottla  J.  Stmpaon,  deceased; 

H.R.  7437,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Btalla 
BoaaPagano: 

RJtVQOO.  An  aet  for  the  relief  of  Lt. 
(Jg.)  Jamas  B.  atewart; 

KJLBTn.  Aa  aet  for  the  roUeC  of  Nthat 
All  Uouaetti 

H Jt  MI4.  An  aet  (or  the  ralltf  of  IttaUt 
L.  Heard: 

H.R.  loiae.  An  aot  to  vaildata  paymeatt  of 
certain  special  suUon  per  diem  aiknraaeet 
and  oartaln  baste  rlimrinoas  for  quartart 
madt  in  good  faith  to  eoasaymloMd  oSeart 
of  the  Pusiic  Health  Samoa; 

H.R.  loees.  An  aot  to  aitand  Utle  18. 
United  States  Code,  tectlon  4188,  relaUng  to 
discharge  of  prisoners; 

K.R.  11017.  An  act  to  amend  section  4981. 
title  18,  of  the  United  Sutee  Code  to  tnereaae 
from  lao  to  1100  the  amount  of  gratutty 
which  may  be  furnished  by  the  Attorney 
General  to  prleonere  dleeharged  from  tm- 
prlsonment  or  released  on  parole; 

H.R.  11081,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
Wm.  Ruetr,  rnc: 

H.R.  11118.  An  aot  for  the  relltf  of  Idward 
J.  MeManut: 

R.R.  11888.  An  aet  for  the  relief  of  Ttrnon 
J.  Wleremt; 

HR.  11008.  An  aet  to  amend  the  aet  of 
January  80,  1818.  to  provide  that  the  Amer- 
ican Roepltal  of  Paris  thatl  have  perpetual 
■ucetatlon: 

R.R  11187.  An  act  to  amtnd  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  In  respect  to  the  ealsrlet  of  re- 
tired referees; 

H  J.  Ret,  937.  Joint  reeolutlon  extending 
the  duration  of  oopyrlfht  protection  in  cer- 
tain cases;  and 

HJ.  Res.  788.  Joint  reeolutlon  granting 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  Sute  of  Delaware 
and  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  enter  into 
a  compact  to  establish  the  Delaware  River 
and  Bay  Authority  for  the  development  of 
the  area  of  both  States  bordering  the  Dela- 
ware River  and  Bay. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  lyg  tlgna- 
ture  to  an  enroUed  bill  of  the  flMiile  of 
the  followlnf  tlUe: 

1. 167.  Aa  aot  to  authortat  tht  Attorney 
Oaasral  to  oostpel  tbe  produotion  of  docu- 
mentary avldaaea  required  in  olvU  invaiU- 
lations  for  the  aaforoament  of  tht  aatiU-utt 
lawa,  and  for  other  purpoaaa. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MOELLSR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adiourtL 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  arcxM-dinKly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  IS  minutr.<i  pm^  tlie 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day, September  11,  1962,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Undv  dUuae  a  or  nile  xxrv.  exeou- 
tlve  nommunkmtiona  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

3485.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  traosmlttlog  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  maintenance  of  wheeled 
tactical   vehicles  at  Port  Bragg,  N.C.,   Fort 
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Knox,  Ky  .  and  Port  Hood.  Tex.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2488.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  the  utilization  and 
maintenance  of  Army  equipment  furnished 
under  the  military  assistance  program  for 
Thailand;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2487.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize 
the  President  to  order  units  and  members 
in  the  Ready  Reserve  to  active  duty  for  not 
more  than  12  months,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2488.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
relative  to  reporting  that  the  appropriation 
to  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  for  "Mili- 
tary personnel.  Air  Force."  for  the  ascal  year 
1963,  has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which 
Indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supplemental 
estimate  of  appropriation,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(31  use.  665);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

2489.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  relative  to  reporting  that  the  ap- 
propriation to  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
for  "Military  personnel.  Navy,"  for  the  fiscal 
year  1963,  has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis 
which  Indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation,  pursuant 
to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  31  US  C.  665  i  ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

2490  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
relative  to  reporting  that  the  appropriation 
to  the  Department  of  the  Navy  for  "Miliary 
personnel.  Marine  Corps,"  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963,  has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which 
indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supplemental 
estimate  of  appropriation,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3679  of  the  Revised  Statues,  as  amended 
(31  use.  665  I ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

2491  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  progress  of  the 
liquidation  activities  of  the  national  defense, 
war  and  reconversion  activities  of  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  183,  83d  Congress,  as  amended, 
and  with  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1957 
(2  FR  4633  I  :  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

i;432.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
tran.=mitting  a  report  containing  the  results 
of  a  continuing  review  of  the  outstanding 
voluntary  agreements  and  programs,  pur- 
suant to  section  708  (e)  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee   on   Banking  and   Currency. 

249,3.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
er;;l  of  the  United  States;  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  examination  of  the  procure- 
ment of  defective  controllers  for  vertical 
P'Tolndlcatin^  systems  from  the  Summers 
G\TOscope  Co  (now  Gvildance  Technology, 
Inc  ) ,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  under  Depart- 
ments of  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  prime  con- 
tracts NOas  56-188f  and  AF  33(600)  1-33298; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

2494  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States;  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  the  utilization  of 
exces.s  and  surplus  personal  property  within 
the  Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations, 

2495  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  sum- 
mary report  on  reviews  of  the  maintenance 
and  supply  support  of  Army  equipment 
furnished  to  Par  East  countries  under  the 
military  assistance  program  fM.\P);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2496  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting  a  report   relating  to  contracts  negoti- 


ated for  certain  work  for  the  6-month  period 
ending  June  30.  1962,  pursuant  to  section 
302 1  c)  (11)  of  Public  Law  152,  81st  Congress, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2497.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  relative  to  an  applica- 
tion for  a  loan  of  $1,009,500  and  a  grant  of 
$94,500  to  the  Settlement  Canyon  Irrigation 
Co.  In  Tooele  County,  Utah,  pursuant  to  71 
Stat.  48;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs, 

2498.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Labor,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  A  bill  to  include  certain  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
within  the  provisions  of  sections  111  and 
1114  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  re- 
lating to  assaults  and  homicides";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2499.  A  letter  from  the  acting  Adminis- 
trator, National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting  a  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  pursuant  to 
section  3  of  the  act  of  July  21,  1961  (75  Stat, 
216,  217).  and  submitted  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  Hotise  of  Representatives  pursuant  to 
rule  XL  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

2500.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator. National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting  a  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  pursuant  to 
section  3  of  the  act  of  July  21.  1961  (75  Stat. 
216,  217).  and  submitted  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  pursuant  to 
rule  XL  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics, 

2501.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  VS. 
Department  of  Justice,  relative  to  the  cases 
of  Yassin  Umar.  Hala  Umar,  and  Madlha 
Yassln  Umar,  involving  the  provisions  of 
section  13  of  the  act  of  September  11.  1957. 
and  requesting  that  they  be  withdrawn  from 
those  before  the  Congress  and  returned  to  the 
juri.sdictlon  of  th1.s  .=^'^rvlce:  to  the  Com- 
m'*-tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2502  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
mi^ntton  and  NatunUzatlon  Service,  U.S. 
Depirtment  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  cases  where  the  author- 
ity c-^ntalned  In  section  212(d)(3)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was  exer- 
ri.<;rd  in  behalf  of  such  aliens,  pursuant  to 
the  Immigration  and  N.atlonallty  Act;  to  the 
Cnmmi'f^e  on  the  Jtidiclary. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  a.s  follows : 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  H  R  12818.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act 
of  July  13,  1946,  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  and  operation  of  certain 
additional  toll  bridges  over  or  across  the 
Delaware  River  and  Bay;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  2328).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 
H.R    13077    A  bill  to  amend  .'section  104(8) 
of  Public  Law  480.  83d  Congress,  as  amended, 
to  require  that  5  percent  of  the  foreign  cur- 
rencies  hereafter    acquired    by    the    sale   of 


U.S.  surplus  agricultural  commodities  be  set 
aside  for  the  sale  of  dollars  to  American 
tourists  abroad;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

H.R.  13078.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
certain  States  bordering  the  Mississippi  River 
in  the  construction  of  the  Great  River  Road; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CANNON: 
H.R.  13079.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
certain  States  bordering  the  Mississippi  River 
in  the  construction  of  the  Great  River  Road; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.   13080.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  survey 
of  a  channel  between  Point  Shirley  and  Deer 
Island.   Mass.;   to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
H.R.  13081.  A  bill  to  authorize  mortgage 
insurance  and  loans  to  help  finance  the  cost 
of  constructing  and  equipping  facilities  for 
the  group  practice  of  medicine  or  dentistry; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  13082.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1403  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  perfect 
certain  provisions  of  the  Internationa!  Avia- 
tion Pacilltles  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LENNON: 
H.R.  13083.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  project 
for  flood  control  at  Cape  Fear  River  Biisln, 
N,C,;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  13084.  A  bill  authorizing  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  existing  project  for  Wilmington 
Harbor,  N.C.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

H.R.  13085.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  project 
for  hurricane-flood  protection  at  Wrights- 
vUle  Beach.  N.C.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works, 

H.R.  13086.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  project 
for  beach  erosion  control  and  hurricane-flood 
protection  at  Carolina  Beach  and  vicinity. 
North  Carolina;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  VINSON: 
H.J,  Res.  876.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  order   units  and  members 
In  the  Ready  Reserve  to  active  duty  for  not 
more   than    12   months,    and    for   other   pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr    HERLONG: 
H.J.  Res.  877.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  reserving  to  each  State  the  exclusive 
power  to  apportion  membership  of  Its  legis- 
lature; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  KEARNS 
H.J.  Res.  878.  Joint     resolution     providing 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  pre- 
pare a  comprehensive  plan  for  removing  the 
temporary   buildings,   and   roads,    which    are 
blighting   the  Mall   In   the  Nation's   Capital 
and  replacing  them  with  seasonal  flov.ers  to 
make   the   Mall    as    beautiful    as   the    public 
parks  and   gardens  of  France   and   England; 
to  the  Committee  on   Public  Works: 
By  Mr.  HERLONG: 
H.  Con.  Res.  521.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming the  Monroe  Doctrine  as   a   funda- 
mental   part    of    the    foreign    policy    of    the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PETERSON: 
H.  Res.  796.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to  conduct  an  investigation  and  study 
of  the  railroad  industry  of  the  United  States; 
to   the    Committee    on    Rules. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  CAHILL: 
US..  13087,  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Morris 
Aronow    and    other    employees    of    the    Post 


Office  Department;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  CHENOWETH: 

H.R.  13088.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Willy 
Sapuschnin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  13089.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jacinto 
Aguiar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ONEILL: 

H.R.  13090.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lem 
Buck  You.  Lem  Soo  Ylng  and  Lem  Stanley; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  13091.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Madan 
L.  Chaudhary;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHENCK : 

H.R.  13092.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
Voula  Rozakls;  to  the  Committee 
Judiciary. 


of    Mrs. 
on    the 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
408.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Virgil  L.  Cotton  and  others,  Flint,  Mich., 
relative  to  requesting  separation  of  the  col- 
ored and  white  races  in  the  schools,  and 
suggesting  that  anyone  Involved  with  the 
forced  Integration  of  the  schools  be  im- 
peached from  office,  regardless  of  what  office 
he  holds,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 


SENATE 

Monday,  September  10,  1962 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and 

was  called  to  order  by  Hon,  Fr.^nk  E. 
Moss,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Utah. 
The  Cliaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  ofifered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father.  God,  all  the  paths  of  our 
direst  needs  lead  to  Thee  and  Thy  ever- 
lasting mercy.  'Midst  all  the  traffic  of 
our  busy  ways  we  are  grateful  for  this 
morning  sanctuary  of  the  spirit. 

Be  to  U.S  a  quickening  presence,  a  sus- 
taining power,  a  refuge  from  the  tumult 
and  confusion  of  our  times. 

We  pray  for  the  President,  the  Vice 
President,  the  Conere.s.s.  and  for  all  in 
every  land  who  bear  the  re.sponsibility 
of  public  office. 

As  those  here  face  the  thorny  prob- 
lems which  still  confront  them,  make 
those  who  speak  for  the  Nation  patient 
in  argument,  charitable  in  judgment, 
and  slow  to  wrath. 

Help  us  each  to  keep  to  the  end  of  our 
brief  day  the  unbroken  vigil  of  the 
inner  light,  and  to  leave  the  world  better 
for  our  sojourn  in  it. 

In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name  we  ask 
it.     Ainen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  10, 1962. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon.  Fr\nk  E  Moss,  a  Senator 
from  the  St-ate  of  Utah,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hayden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  MOSS  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOLTRNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
September  7,  1962,  was  dispensed  with. ' 


to 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DL^RING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr,  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  Umited 
to  3  minutes. 


CALL    OF    LEGISLATIVE    CALENDAR 
DISPENSED  WITH 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  Legis- 
lative Calendar  was  dispensed  with. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  were  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Morning  business  is  in  order. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

Report  on  Modifications  at  Cape  Canaveral, 
Fla. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.C.,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law,  on  certain  modifications  to  the  gantry 
at  launch  complex  No.  12.  Atlantic  Missile 
Range.  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

Report  on  Construction  at  Wallops  Sta- 
tion, Va. 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, Washington.  DC.  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law.  on  the  construction  of  a  Scout  launch 
facility  at  the  Wallops  Station,  Va.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences. 

Reports  on  Reapportionment  or 
Appropriations 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  tlie  President,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law.  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
for  "Military  personnel.  Air  Force."  for  the 
fiscal  year  1963.  had  been  apportioned  on  a 
basis  which  indicates  the  necessity  for  a 
supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  Iriw.  that  the  appro- 
prl.it ion  to  the  Dep.-irtment  of  the  Navy  for 
"Military  personnel.  Navy,"  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963.  had  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which 
indicates  the  necessity  for  a  svipplemental 
estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  the  Navy  for 
"Military  personnel,  Marine  Corps."  for  the 
fiscal  year  1963,  had  been  appcirtloned  on  a 
basis    which    indicates    the    necessitv    for    a 


supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Report  oh  Applicatioh  for  Loan  Under 
Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
an  application  for  a  loan  and  grant  under 
the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956, 
to  the  Settlement  Canyong  Irrigation  Co  .  In 
Tooele  County,  Utah  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Inclttsion  or  Certain  Officees  and  Employ- 
ees OF  Department  or  Labor  WrrHiN  Pro- 
visions or  Sections  111  and  1114.  or  Tttle 
18,  United  States  Code,  Relating  to  As- 
saults AND  Homicides 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  include  certain  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Labor  withm 
the  provisions  of  sections  111  and  1114  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  assaults  and  homicides  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.J.  Res.  133.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  coinage  of  a  medal  in  recognition 
of  the  distinguished  services  of  Sam  Ray- 
burn,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives (Rept.  No.  2021). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  3160  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
8.  1922,  as  amended,  to  extend  Its  provisions 
to  the  townsite  laws  applicable  in  the  State 
of  Alaska  (Rept.  No.  2022) . 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr,  KUCHEL  (for  Mr  Muepht)  : 

5.3708.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sofia  Ml- 
tropoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kuchel  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  KEATING : 

5.3709.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Pang;    to  the   Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Keating  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  > 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 
HEARINGS  EN^ITTLED  "STATE  OF 
THE  ECONOMY  AND  POLICIES  FOR 
FULL    EMPLOYMENT' 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  'S.  Con  Res.  90'  authorizing 
the  printing  for  the  u.^^e  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  of  additional  copies 
of  its  hearings  entitled  "State  of  the 
Economy  and  Policies  for  Full  Employ- 
ment." which,  under  the  rule,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitt<»d  by  Mr. 
DouGL.^s,  wh.ch  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 
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RESOLUTION 

PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  COMMITTEE  PRINT  ENTITLED 
■HOUSING  FOR  THE  ELDERLY" 

Mr.  McNAMARA  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  382)  to  print  additional 
copies  of  a  committee  print  entitled 
"Housing  for  the  Elderly,"  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Admini.^tration,  a.s  follows: 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
rt  the  Special  Coimnlttee  on  Aging  eight 
thousand  additional  copies  of  Its  committee 
print  of  the  Eighty-seventh  Congress,  second 
seasii,  :i,  entitled  "Housing  for  the  Elderly." 


n 


SOFIA  MITROPOULOS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  absent  from  the  Senate. 
He  desires  a  bill  to  be  introduced.  I  re- 
quest consent  that  I  may  introduce,  on 
behalf  of  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Murphy]  a  bill  for  ap- 
propriate reference. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3708)  for  the  relief  of 
Sofia  Mitropoulos,  introduced  by  Mr. 
KtJCHEL  (for  Mr.  Murpht)  ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


RICHARD  PANG 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  pri- 
vate immigration  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Richard  Pang. 

Richard  Pang  was  bom  in  1926  at 
Camp  John  Hay,  a  U.S.  establishment  at 
Baguio  City  in  the  Philippines.  He  came 
into  this  world  a  citizen  of  the  Philip- 
pines, by  reason  of  his  birth  at  Camp 
Jay;  a  citizen  of  the  Republic  of  China, 
by  reason  of  the  Chinese  nationality  of 
his  parents;  and  a  national  of  the  United 
States,  by  reason  of  the  Commonwealth 
status  of  the  Philippines  at  the  time.  He 
ha.s  spent  his  entire  life  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  United  States  and  has 
lived  for  the  last  8  years  in  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
Now  he  is  about  to  be  deported  to 
Formosa,  an  island  on  which  he  has 
never  spent  1  day  of  his  life  and  with 
which  he  has  absolutely  no  ties. 

If  Richard  Pang  were  a  criminal,  per- 
haps his  banishment  from  our  shores 
would  be  luiderstandable.  If  he  had 
shown  himself  at  any  time  in  his  life 
to  be  unworthy  of  our  concern,  perhaps 
we  would  have  to  stand  aside  and  permit 
the  Immigration  Service  to  force  his  ex- 
ile to  Formosa.  But  Richard  Pang's  only 
fault  is  that  he  wants  to  be  an  American. 
Our  immigration  laws,  which  are  devoid 
of  compassion  and  riddled  with  inequi- 
ties, deny  him  this  wish.  The  Immigra- 
tion Service,  is  powerless  to  exercise  any 
discretion  no  matter  how  unjust  he  the 
literal  application  of  the  law  to  these  cir- 
cumstances. But  the  Senate  does  not 
suffer  any  such  impediment  and  I  be- 
lieve it  will  grant  relief  in  this  case  when 
all  the  facts  have  been  considered. 

Richard  Pang  has  lived  his  entire  life 
under  the  American  flag,  first  in  the 
Philippines  and  for  almost  a  decade  in 


New  York.  He  has  received  a  master  of 
science  degree  from  the  graduate  school 
of  Cornell  University.  His  training  and 
ability  can  be  of  substantial  benefit  to 
his  community  and  our  country'.  A  re- 
quest that  he  be  allowed  to  pledge  alle- 
giance to  the  flag  under  which  he  has 
lived  all  his  life  has  been  made  by  the 
president  of  Cornell  University  and 
prominent  citizens  from  all  walks  of  life 
in  Ithaca. 

I  .say  America  can  afford  to  let  down 
the  bars  for  Richard  Pang.  Indeed,  I 
say  that  America  cannot  afford  not  to 
let  the  bars  down  in  such  cases  if  we  are 
to  live  up  to  our  heritage  of  freedom  and 
justice. 

The  House  Commjttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary has  turned  down  a  private  relief 
bill  in  this  case.  Its  action  is  difficult 
to  understand.  In  any  event,  it  should 
not  deter  the  Senate  from  taking  what- 
ever action  we  deem  justified.  Nothing 
prohibits  us  from  adding  this  bill  as  an 
amendment  to  another  House  measure 
or  from  asking  the  Hou.^^e  Committee  to 
reconsider  its  action  after  approval  of 
this  bill  by  the  Senate.  In  the  interim. 
I  have  requested  that  the  Immigration 
Service  postpone  its  order  of  deporta- 
tion. This  is  the  one  discretionary  pow- 
er the  Service  clearly  pos.sesses.  I  hope 
that  my  request  will  be  granted  in  or- 
der that  the  Senate  will  not  be  deprived 
of  an  opportunity  to  grant  relief  in  this 
case. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  fS.  3709)  for  the  relief  of 
Richard  Pang,  introduced  by  Mr.  Keat- 
ing, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PRINTING  OP  ADOrnONAL  COPIES 
OF  JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 
HEARING.'^!  ENTITLED  "STATE  OF 
THE  ECONOMY  AND  POLICIES  FOR 
FULL  EMPLOYMENT" 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  I 
submit,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  con- 
current resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  5  000  additional  copies  of  its  hear- 
ings entitled  '.State  of  the  Economy  and 
Policies  for  Full  Employment." 

The  concurrent  resolution  provides  for 
the  printing  of  5,000  additional  copies  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  hearings 
entitled  "State  of  the  Economy  and  Pol- 
icies for  Full  Employment."  Because  of 
the  timely  nature  of  the  hearings  and  the 
widespread  interest  that  they  evoked,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  anticipates 
heavy  demand  from  the  press,  universi- 
ties, and  professional  groups.  Under  the 
normal  allowances  established  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  would  receive  less 
than  2.0O0  copies  of  the  hearings,  which 
would  meet  only  a  fraction  of  the  antici- 
pated demand. 

The  committee  went  to  considerable 
trouble  to  hear  testimony  from  outstand- 
ing economists  not  only  from  the  United 
States  but  from  Europe  as  well;  the  hear- 
ings were  carried  on  for  3  weeks  and 
represent  an  exceptionally  heavy  volume 
of  information  which  should  be  of  con- 


siderable educational  value  to  the  many 
teachers,  businessmen,  and  professional 
economists  throughout  the  country  who 
undoubtedly  will  request  copies  in  the 
next  few  months. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  re.solution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  90 >  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  five  thousand  additional  copies 
of  Its  hearings  of  the  Eighty-seventh  Con- 
gress, second  session,  entitled  "State  of  the 
Economy  and  Policies  f'-r  Full  Employment." 


PRINTING  OP  REVIEW  OF  REPORT 
ON  ALAMEDA  CREEK,  CALIF.  (S. 
DOC.   NO.    128  > 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez  J,  I  present  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  tran.smitting 
a  report  dated  August  16.  1962.  from  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the 
Army,  together  with  accompanying 
papers  and  an  illustration,  on  a  re- 
view of  the  report  on  Alameda  Creek. 
Calif.,  requested  by  resolutions  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  U.S. 
Senate,  adopted  April  15,  1949,  and  June 
17,  1949.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  report  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment, with  an  illustration,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recopd. 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  WILEY: 

Excerpts  from  address  delivered  by  him 
over  Wisconsin  radio  station,  relating  to  the 
Wisconsin  primary   election. 

Excerpts  from  address  delivered  by  him  on 
Labor  Day.  relating  to  the  significance  of 
labor  to  national  life. 


CHALLENGE  FOR  AMERICA:   TRADE 
OR  FADE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle in  support  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  written  by  David  J.  Winton,  a  lead- 
ing citizen  and  businessman  of  Minne- 
sota. 

I  believe  that  this  article  is  timely  in 
view  of  the  consideration  that  will  soon 
be  given  by  the  Senate  to  this  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act. 

I  want  to  commend  Mr.  Winton  for  his 
lucid  and  cogent  argument  on  behalf  of 
this  legislation.  I  would  like  to  read  one 
of  the  concluding  paragraphs  from  Mr. 
Winton's  .speech  which  is  an  excellent 
summation  of  the  argument  on  behalf  of 
this  legislation: 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  through  In- 
creased world  trade  will  help  boost  the  ratfl 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  tc  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Challenge  for  ^.merica  :  Trade  oh  Fade — H.R. 

9900    AND    THE     ^mOPEAN    COMMON     MARKET 

(By  David  J.  Winton,  vice  chairman  of  Mac- 

alester  Colleg.>,  director  of  committee   for 

national  trade  policy,  director  of  National 

Planning  Assc  elation,  president  of  Winton 

Lumber  Co.,  c  lalrman  of  Kenwood  Oil  Co.) 

By  1932,  aldec    and  abetted  by  the  Smoot- 

Hawley   Tariff    Act,    the    United    States    had 

reached  the  uneiviable  distinction  of  having 

an  average  48 '-j    percent   tariff      Actually,  it 

was  higher  thar   48 '2  percent  because  many 

prohibitive  tariffs  shut  out  entire  categories 

of  goods.     This  high  tariff  wall  contributed 

to  a  catastroph  c  decline  In  foreign  trade — 

both  Imports   a:id    exports,  not  only   in   the 

United  States,  bjt  worldwide. 

In  1934.  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  was 
adopt«d  by  Congress.  It  has  been  renewed 
In  various  forn  s  and  names  for  28  years. 
It  has  reduced  tariffs  to  about  12 ',4  percent 
on  the  average  today.  Again  It  Is  not  an 
exact  measure  of  the  extent  of  protection 
for  the  United  States.  Many  prohibitive 
tariffs   on    6f>ecilic   goods   remain    today. 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act,  our 
present  act  dealing  with  tariffs,  expires  June 
30,  1962  H  R  9900.  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act,  is  now  befcre  Congress  The  President 
urges  its  pa.ssage  so  that  he  can  deal  partic- 
ularly with  the  problems  likely  to  be  cre- 
ated for  American  trade  by  the  development 
of  the  European  Common  Market 

The  European  Common  Market  is  an  eco- 
nomic union  of  Ftance,  West  Germany,  Italy, 
Belgium.  Holland,  and  Luxembourg — a  union 
Including  some  .70  million  people.  At  the 
present  time  Eigland,  Ireland  Denmark, 
and  Norway  are  r  egotiatlng  to  Join  the  Com- 
mon Market  as  f  jll  members:  while  .Austria, 
Sweden,  and  Switzerland  are  seeking  asso- 
ciate membershlpe  If  all  these  countries 
join  the  Common  Market  there  will  be  325 
million  people  included  In  an  economic 
union  with  an  Industrial  growth  rate  now 
roughly  2  to  24  times  the  present  growth 
rate  of  the  Unl  ;ed  States  This  could  be 
a  desirable  marl:et  for  American  industry. 
Participation  without  discrimination  will  be 
most  valuable  to  us.  To  gain  access  to  this 
market  is  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  H  R 
9900. 

The  main  dlference  between  HR  9900 
and  the  presen  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  is 
found  In  the  tariff  changes  designed  to  meet 
the  Common  Mai  ket  competition  and  permit 
our  U.S    goods  to  penetrate  that  market. 

Here  are  the  main  change^  HR  9900 
permits  reduction  of  tariffs  «lp  to  50  per- 
cent on  entire  categories  of  interns  gradually 
over  a  5-year  period  In  place  of  the  present 
act's  maximum  o:  20-percent  teriff  reduction 
on  an  individual  item-by-item  basis  Under 
H  R,  9900,  Jointly  and  gradually  over  a  5-year 
period,  tariffs  can  be  eliminated  completely 
on  those  goods  8<i  percent  of  which  are  pro- 
duced in  the  Uni'ed  States  and  the  Common 
Market.  Purthe:-,  under  this  bill,  tariffs 
against  raw  materials  from  the  newly  de- 
veloped and  emeiglng  countries  can  also  be 
eliminated  by  th;  President  Because  H  R, 
9900  Is  a  recognized  ln.strument  of  foreign 
policy  and  since  some  domestic  industries 
may  be  hurt  by  tariff  reduction  under  the 
act.  It  contains  trade  adjustment  features 
such  as  compensition   for  employees,  com- 


panies, or  industries  harmed  as  the  national 
welfare  Is  advanced 

This  paper  discusses  particularly  two  ques- 
tions In  connection  with  H  R,  9900  about 
which  there  has  been  much  misunderstand- 
ing. First  can  the  United  States  compete 
with  foreign  wages  and  costs?  Second,  how 
will  the  external  tariffs  and  the  Internal 
tariffs  of  the  Common  Market  discriminate 
against  their  imports  and  partlctilarly  their 
imports  from  the  United  States,  or  our  ex- 
ports to  these  European  countries? 

THE    EXTROPEAN    MARKET 

This  past  summer  the  State  Department 
sent  the  author  to  Geneva  as  a  public  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S,  delegation  to  the  GATT  con- 
ference there.  As  a  result,  I  was  in  Europe 
much  of  the  summer.  I  had  not  been  there 
long  before  I  began  to  see  the  significance 
of  the  renewed  economic  strength  of  our 
European  partners  and  allies,  and  what  this 
rich,  vast  market  could  mean  to  us  in  the 
United  States  I  am  so  impressed  that  I 
urge  every  businessman,  every  labor  leader 
and  every  farm  leader  who  can.  to  go  to 
Europe  and  see  this  remarkable  economic 
transformation  for  himself.  Europe  is  on 
the  make  Industrially.  This  is  the  kind  of 
development  that  American  businessmen 
who  believe  In  the  private  enterprise  system 
can  appreciate  and  enjoy. 

One  of  my  earliest  memories  of  France 
many  years  ago,  is  of  a  workingman  dressed 
In  a  blue  smock  and  riding  a  bicycle  with  a 
long  loaf  of  bread  and  a  bottle  of  wine  stick- 
ing out  of  a  (musette  I  bag  hung  over  his 
shoulder.  This  same  chap  has  continued 
through  the  years.  His  day  may  not  be 
completely  over  yet.  but  It  Is  passing  fast. 
For  the  bicycle  is  reaching  for  a  motor 
scooter;  the  man  with  a  gasoline  engine  on 
two  wheels  is  reaching  for  a  three-wheeler; 
and  the  three-wheeler  for  four  wheels.  And 
the  four-wheeler  Frenchman  today,  occa- 
sionally has  a  boat  on  a  trailer  behind 
France  in  the  early  1960's  looks  more  like 
my  home  State  of  Minnesota  two  decades  ago 
than  the  France  and  Europe  one  may  have 
known  in  the  recent  past. 

Installment  buying  is  just  starting  in  Eu- 
rope. Recently  1  saw  figures  that  showed  in- 
stallment debt  in  England  to  be  $32  per 
person.  Germany  $27,  and  France  $18.  In 
the  United  States  it  is  $212.  We  in  the 
Unit«d  States  have  105  television  sets  per 
100  families:  Germany  has  26  television  sets 
per  100  families.  As  European  living  stand- 
ards go  up.  a  large  demand  is  being  created 
for  television  and  many  other  kliids  of  dura- 
ble goods  which  .American  business  produces 
so  efficiently.  This  Euro{>ean  Common  Mar- 
ket is  growing  and  expanding  2  to  2''2  times 
as  fast  as  our  US,  markets,  and  It  will 
eventually  include  325  million  people.  This 
is  the  kind  of  jxjtentlal  market  American 
businessmen  are  always  dreaming  about 
finding. 

Look  back  for  a  moment  on  the  Prance  and 
Italy  of  1948.  Production  and  Income  were 
at  poverty  levels.  They  were  overshadowed 
by  the  threat  of  Communist  domination. 
Then  came  the  industrial  growth  of  the  last 
decade  and  a  half.  Today  these  nations  are 
enjoying  rapidly  rising  standards  of  living 
and  economic  growth.  We  can  take  honest 
satisfaction  in  the  comparison,  for  American 
aid  stimulated  the  resurgence  of  industrial 
life  in  Europe  after  the  Second  World  War. 
Our  generosity  here,  an  excellent  example  of 
enlightened  self-interest,  wrote  one  of  the 
most  glorious  pages  in  American  business 
history  and  in  the  record  of  Congress  For 
It  was  largely  business  that  paid  the  taxes 
and  Congress  that  voted  the  funds  making 
the  Marshall  plan  f)osslble  In  Western  Eu- 
rope it  is  fair  to  say  we  have  helped  run 
Karl  Marx  off  the  main  street  and  up 
the  alley. 

\  short  time  ago,  February  22,  1962,  to 
be  exact,  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  quoted 
a   spokesman    for    the   Kennedy   administra- 


tion. He  said:  "Our  main  battle  point  in 
the  cold  war  Is  not  Berlin  or  Cuba  It  is  the 
economic  front.  If  we  lose  there,  we  lose 
everywhere.  The  President  is  asking  lor 
tools  to  fight  for  ovir  siu-vlval."  I  believe 
this  to  be  true. 

Further.  1  believe  in  healthy  business  com- 
petition between  our  industries  and  those  of 
Western  Europe.  We  businessmen,  labor 
leaders  and  farm  leaders  can  understand 
this.  The  flow  of  goods  both  ways  will  raise 
living  standards  both  In  America  and  in 
Europe 

So  far,  for  the  vast  majority  of  the  prod- 
ucts we  make,  we  have  been  able  to  com- 
pete succesfifully  with  foreign  producers. 
And  I  believe  we  can  continue  to  hold  our 
own  very  weH  In  International  markets,  even 
though  we  live  In  an  Increasingly  competi- 
tive world — a  world  experiencing  rapid 
technical  advance  and  economic  growth 

One  thing  Is  abundantly  clear:  Exports 
create  Jobs  lor  workers,  markets  and  profits 
for  businessmen  and  farmers  What  is  not 
so  widely  known  Is  that  foreign  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  provides  all  Important  market*  for 
every  single  one  of  the  50  States  The  ac- 
companying chart  at  the  end  of  this  sec- 
tion shows  how  much  businessmen,  workers, 
and  farmers  in  each  and  every  State  of  the 
United  States  all  benefit  from  our  foreign 
trade. 

More  workers  gain  Jobs  than  lose  their 
Jobs  thiough  foreign  trade  According  to 
a  recent  report  by  the  AFI^CIO  the  number 
of  workers  whose  Jobs  depend  on  foreign 
trade  is  10  times  the  number  of  Jobs  lost 
through  Imports. 

Lionel  D.  Edle  &  Co..  of  New  York.  Is  a 
firm  of  practical  economists.  They  make 
their  living  giving  economic  advice  to  their 
clients.  They  have  allowed  us  to  quote  from 
their  copyright  release  of  January  26,  1962— 
telling  how  the  Detroit  automobile  indus- 
try met  the  competition  of  Imported  foreign 
cars — and  also  from  their  release  of  Febru- 
ary 28,  1962,  about  the  comparison  of  the 
quantity  of  electrical  power  per  worker  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Europe.  The  most  im- 
portant parts  of  these  two  releases  follow: 

"POVST    AND     COtJNTERPOINT 

"In  1955  we  Imported  57,000  cars.  In  1957 
and  In  1958  Imports  rose  steadily.  Plot  the 
monthly  figures  on  a  chart  and  the  line  goes 
up  and  up.  Then  in  1959  the  blow  really 
came.  We  imported  more  than  665.000  for- 
eign cars.  Foreign  cars  had  by  then  obtained 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  market. 

"But  American  industry  had  become  aware 
of  the  challenge.  They  were  getting  ready 
to  compete  with  the  foreign  cars.  The 
American  people  wanted  smaller  and  more 
eflScient  cars.  OK.  American  industry  would 
provide  them 

"In  1959  we  produced  755,000  compact  cars. 
In  1960  we  really  went  to  town;  we  produced 
almost  2  million  compact  cars. 

'The  rise  and  demise  of  Imports:  We  re- 
acted late,  but  when  we  did  react  we  beat 
the  competition  hands  down.  As  we  reacted, 
foreign  car  Imports  declined.  We  met  this 
competition. 
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'Points  to  be  made.  This  very  brief  re- 
view of  the  way  American  industry  reacted 
to  foreign  competition  has  some  \ery  inter- 
esting  facets   to   it   that  should    be   realized 
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by  those  who  underestimate  our  ability  or 
inclination  to  compete  : 

"1.  The  Importation  of  foreign  cars  al- 
though marginal  was  threatening.  At  no 
time  were  foreign  car  Imports  more  than  11 
percent  of  total  car  registrations. 

"2.  Foreign  cars  sold  at  prices  substantially 
lower  than  American  cars.  Pricing  competi- 
tion was  a  major  factor. 

"3.  Maintenance  costs  of  foreign  cars  were 
below  American  cars.  They  burned  gasoline 
more  efficiently  and  required  less  lubrica- 
tion. 

"4.  There  was  little  comparable  to  foreign 
cars  on  the  domestic  market.  American 
Motors  was  the  only  organization  producing 
a  domestic  compact  car.  American  Industry 
had  to  gear  up  in  order  to  compete.  It  had 
to  design  from  scratch,  and  produce  from 
scratch.  It  had  to  put  in  place  entirely  new 
assembly  lines.  To  put  it  simply,  they  had 
to  make  tremendous  capital  investments  to 
compete.     It  made  them. 

"5.  Exports  of  American  cars  fell  from  1955 
to  1958,  but  since  1959  have  risen  moderate- 
ly. This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
face  of  the  e.Ktremely  high  tariffs  and  other 
ot>stacles  levied  against  American  cars  by 
foreign  countries. 

'6.  This  case  study  encompasses  almost 
all  those  negative  factors  that  people  use  to 
claim  we  cant  compete  with  foreigners.  But 
compete  we  did,  compete  we  can,  and  com- 
p)ete  we  will." 

There  is  a  strong  relationship  between  the 
way  Detroit  met  the  imported  small  car  com- 
petition and  the  f>ower  back  of  each  worker 
In  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Let's  see 
what  Edie  says  about  that: 

"paoDucnviTT  and  poweb 

"The  flndlngs.  Let  us  present  our  find- 
ings in  two  ways:  Plrat  we  compare  energy 
utilization  levels  in  industrial  production 
and  then  in  civilian  employment. 

"KiUncatt-houTs    produced    per    point    of 
industrial  production  (indexes) 


■[nmion  unlu 


'Kilowatt-hours  produced  per  civilian 
employee 

"(Thousand  units] 


United  States 

"Year 

Called  States 

ronimon 

a.'  a  multiple 

Marki't 

of  Common 
Market 

IBM 

9.0 

2.6 

3.?> 

MM 

9.9 

2.7 

3.7 

law 

10.  S 

2.9 

3.6 

1967 

11.0 

3.1 

3.6 

1888 

11.3 

3.2 

3..'; 

1«» 

12.1 

3.6 

3.5 

1860 

12.7 

3.8 

3.3 

"Both  these  tabulations  indicate  the  same 
things:  The  relative  utilization  of  electrical 
energy  Is  higher  In  the  United  States  than 
In  the  Common  Market  and  there  is  no 
material  change  taking  place  In  the  relative 
trend  of  US.  consumption  ( of  electric  power 
In  Industry ) . 

"What  do  these  tabulations  mean  to  us? 
They  mean  that  there  is  a  solid  basis  for 
assuming  a  substantially  higher  productivity 
In  the  United  States  than  in  the  Common 
Market.    We  can  compete  on  a  cost  basis." 


Here  Is  one  more  basic  reason  why  Ameri- 
can Industry  can  meet  successfully  the  com- 
petition of  foreign  costs  and  wages.  Be- 
cause of  foreign  costs- and  wages.  Because 
our  workers  have  more  power  and  tools  to 
work   with. 

Ancther  Instance  of  meeting  competition 
was  pointed  out  to  me  at  a  recent  chamber 
of  commerce  meeting.  Each  winter  the  Na- 
tional Chamber  of  Commerce  recruits  speak- 
ers U:>  tour  the  country  and  explain  the 
chamoer's  position  on  Important  pieces  of 
legislation  before  the  Congress. 

This  year  officials  of  the  National  Chamber 
of  Commerce  traveled  to  15  cities  in  3 
weeks  and  explained  six  pieces  of  proposed 
legislation  at  each  place  The  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce  stands  firmly  behind 
H  R.  9900  with  only  one  reservation.  This 
reservation  is  in  connection  with  that  por- 
tion of  the  "trade  adjustments"  part  of  the 
act  covering  longer  payments  to  employees 
of  industries  adversely  affected.  The  cham- 
ber feels  that  pa\Tnents  to  la  id -off  employees 
should  be  limited  to  payments  made  and 
dete-mined  by  the  individual  State  Involved. 
At  the  Invitation  of  the  national  chamber, 
I  explained  H.R.  9900  to  btislnessmen  In 
New  York,  Providence,  Syracuse,  Columbtis 
and  Charleston.  W.  Va. 

The  third  morning  at  breakfast  In  Syra- 
cuse Virgil  Day  vice  president  of  General 
Electric,  who  was  part  of  the  Chamber  Air- 
cade,  volunteered:  "Winton,  I  have  a  good 
example  of  our  ability  to  compete.  Oiu' 
company  has  a  plant  at  Utica  making  radios. 
Three  years  ago  we  were  down  to  300  em- 
ployees. We  considered  abandoning  the 
plant  Instead  we  studied  how  the  Japanese 
made  their  r.idios.  We  decided  we  couldn't 
do  It  exactly  their  way.  but  gave  the  problem 
another  hard  look — more  research,  redesign 
and  automation  Today  we  can  meet  the 
Japanese  competition  here  In  the  United 
States,  and  next  year  we  think  we  can  meet 
their  competition  abroad." 

I  said:  "That's  wonderful.  How  many  em- 
ployees do  you  have  at  your  Utlca  plant  to- 
day?" 

Virgil  Day  replied:  "Thafs  the  best  part 
of  the  story.  We  now  have  1,900  employees 
at  Ut;,ca." 

Much  of  our  confusion  about  our  ability 
to  compete  comes  from  equating  wage  rates 
with  costs.  They  are  not  the  same  at  all. 
It  is  costs  we  must  compete  against,  not 
wages.  The  more  one  studies  the  problem 
of  foreign  trade  and  foreign  competition. 
the  more  sure  you  are  that  America  not 
only  can,  by  and  large,  successfully  compete, 
but  v,-e  are  competing  successfully,  and  we 
are  g^lng  to  continue  to  compete  success- 
fully in  world  markets,  not  on  every  Item 
but  en  the  vast  majority  of  products. 

TRADK    ADJUSTMENT    PROVISION 

Of  ?ourse,  there  are  cases  where  we  can't 

compete,  such  as  the  extreme  example  of 
artificial  flowers  where  it  Is  all  hand  labor. 
The  siune  is  true  of  trout  files  and,  of  course, 
some  more  important  items.  Occasionally, 
for  example,  we  have  lost  a  sale  of  heavy 
electrical  equipment  to  England  or  Ger- 
many. But  sometimes.  In  fact  often,  an  in- 
dustry that  reacts  fearfully  about  Imports,  or 
the  threat  of  imports,  is  already  "sick"  from 
the  competition  of  substitutes  made  In 
America,  or  changing  whims  in  our  con- 
sumer choices,  or  a  dozen  different  and  local 
competitive  conditions.  However,  industries 
harmed  by  enlarged  Imports  via  H  R.  9900 
will  not  on  balance,  adversely  affect  our  total 
econo:my.  In  fact,  quite  the  reverse  Is  true. 
We  have  a  favorable  trade  balance  of  some 
$4  to  15  billion  now — exixirts  $20  billion.  Im- 
ports J15  billion.  We  have  many  more  Jobs 
because  of  our  present  export-import  picture 
than  we  would  have  under  a  restrictive  trade 
progrt.m  because  many  export  Jobs  would 
disappear.  According  to  the  AFI^CIO.  the 
Brook:ngs   Institution   and  a  host  of  other 


agencies  down  through  the  years,  reducing 
and  elimliiatlng  trade  restrictions  worldwide 
will  Improve  living  standards  everywhere  and 
will  increase  employment  In  the  United 
States.  We  can't  enjoy  a  favorable  balance 
of  trade  If  we  don't  accept  imports.  Other- 
wise, how  can  foreign  countries  buy  our 
exports? 

H.R.  9900  is  more  than  a  Trade  Act.  It  Is 
a  key  Instrument  of  our  foreign  policy.  It  Is 
ImpKDrtant  to  remember  this.  If  In  the  larger 
welfare  of  the  Nation  some  are  harmed.  It  Is 
proper  that  both  workers  and  employers  re- 
ceive adjustment  assistance.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  this  in  specific  detail. 

EXTERNAL-INTERNAL    TARIFF    PROBLEMS 

Our  exports  to  the  Common  Market  coun- 
tries have  Increased  100  percent  in  the  past 
7  years,  while  the  rest  of  our  experts  to  other 
countries  have  Increased  only  30  percent.  So 
we  are  talking  about  a  very  important  market 
for  us.  To  continue  to  enjoy  this  greatest  of 
all  oversea  markets,  we  must  give  the  Presi- 
dent power  to  penetrate  the  external  tariffs 
of  that  market — to  bargain  for  lower  tariffs 
against  our  goods.  This  is  exactly  what  H.R. 
9900  Is  designed  to  do. 

As  things  are  now  we  are  in  Jeopardy.  We 
stand  to  lose  a  substantial  amount  of  this 
vast  and  growing  market.  This  Is  because 
the  original  tariffs  of  the  Common  Market 
countries — that  Is  the  old  tariffs  between 
these  countries — gradually,  over  some  7 
years,  will  be  reduced  to  zero.  But  the 
tariffs  of  the  Common  Market  countries  as 
a  union  against  the  rest  of  the  world.  Includ- 
ing the  United  States,  will  be  averaged  f.'-om 
the  Individual  tariffs  of  the  member  coun- 
tries. The  result:  a  big  area  of  free  trade 
among  the  Common  Market  members  and 
a  restrictive  wall  of  protection  around  these 
same  nations  against  the  world.  Including  the 
United  States. 

The  President  must  have  unusual  powers 
to  negotiate  penetration  of  this  wall.  Ttiai 
Is  what  H.R.  9900  is  designed  to  do.  The 
squeeze  on  U.S.  business  caused  by  the  pres- 
ent structure  of  the  Internal  and  external 
tariffs  to  the  Common  Market  Is  very  Impor- 
tant to  understand,  and  then,  to  see  how  the 
President  plans  to  meet  the  problem.  We 
must  remember  tlie  internal  tariffs  between 
Germany.  Prance,  Italy.  Belgium,  Holland, 
and  Luxembourg  will  gradually  evaporate 
and  they  will  be  on  a  free  trade  basis  with 
each  other  in  the  near  future.  But  tlie 
external  tiirlffs  of  these  same  countries  will 
be  maintained  against  the  United  States  un- 
less something  Is  done  about  it.  Again  we 
come  to  the  solution,  H.R.  9900. 

Let  us  take  fishing  rods  as  a  hypothetical 
example.  A  manufacturer  in  Chicago  could 
price  his  fishing  rods  at  $40.  and  prior  to  the 
Common  Market,  sell  them  In  Hamburg. 
Germany  for  $50.  including  a  tariff  of  25 
percent.  A  similar  rod  could  be  made  In 
Prance  and  priced  there  at  $40  to  sell  In 
Hamburg  for  the  same  $50,  again  includ- 
ing the  25-percent  tariff.  But  when  the 
Internal  tariff  between  Germany  and  France 
disappears,  the  French  producer  could  sell 
his  rod  In  Germany  for  $40  without  duty. 
And  if  the  present  external  tariff  on  fishing 
rods  Is  40  percent  for  France.  30  percent  in 
Italy,  25  percent  in  Germany.  10  percent  for 
Holland  and  Belgium,  and  5  percent  for 
Luxembourr.  the  Common  Market's  external 
tariff  on  this  Item  would  be  the  average 
of  these  old  tariffs — 120  divided  by  6  or  20 
percent.  Our  American  manufacturer  would 
be  priced  out  of  the  Common  Market.  He 
would  have  to  get  $48  ($40  plus  $8  duty) 
for  his  fishing  rods  in  Hamburg  in  order  to 
keep  his  net  price  of  $40. 

This  external-Internal  tariff  squeeze  on 
U.S.  exporters  has  already  started  on  a  nimi- 
ber  of  Items,  and  we  will  feel  steadily  growing 
pressure  on  our  exports  to  Europe  In  the 
months  ahead.  Tariff  discrimination  against 
our  goods  caused  by  the  Common  Market 
will  grow  gradually  but  forcefully  unless  we 
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give  the  Preside  nt  the  wherewithal  to  nego- 
tiate away  this  discrimination. 

CONCLUSION 

This  study  Ls  based  on  a  fundamental  be- 
lief In  our  abi  ity  to  successfully  compete 
In  the  world  market.  Also  it  is  hoped  that 
this  statement  will  clarify  some  of  the  dan- 
gers Inherent  la  the  existing  structure  of 
external  and  In  erual  tariffs  of  the  Common 
Market.  We  mtist  act  now.  Europe  Is  mov- 
ing ahead  at  a  r  ipld  rate. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  forces  at  work 
In  the  international  scene.  There  is  a  new 
resurgence  of  Russian  aggre.sslveness;  In- 
cluding prolong-^d  tension  over  Berlin,  bomb 
testings,  subversion  in  Latin  America  and 
southeast  Asia. 

Russia  is  doing,  and  will  continue  to  do, 
all  In  her  power  to  foster  a  trade  war  between 
the  United  Statss  and  the  rest  of  our  allies, 
to  sever  Westeri,  Germany  from  the  Western 
Alliance  and  destroy  NATO.  Should  Russia 
succeed,  we  In  America  face  not  only  busi- 
ness stagnation  and  recession,  but  the  loss 
of  our  freedom  and  our  way  of  life. 

On  the  other  Mlde,  H  R.  9900  offers  a  peace- 
ful means  of  retaliation  against  world  com- 
munism coupled  with  an  Immense  oppor- 
tunity to  bind  the  free  world  together  in 
economic  abund  mce  \\  ith  the  power  to  re- 
duce our  own  t^irifls.  the  President  has  the 
best  tool  with  which  to  bargain  and  get  our 
goods  Into  Western  Europe.  Thus,  we  can 
enlarge  world  trade  with  fewer  restrictions 
both  to  and  irci,  and  with  great  economic 
and  security  advantage  to  both  our  allies 
and  ourselves. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  through  In- 
creased world  tride  will  help  boost  tJie  rate 
of  America's  ind  .istrial  growth.  It  will  assist 
In  reemploying  cur  unemployed  workers,  and 
ease  our  balanc3-of-payments  position.  As 
our  allies  g-ow  in  strength,  they  will  grow 
In  their  ability  to  pay  their  full  share  of 
NATO  and  othei  defense  costs.  This,  com- 
bined with  their  and  our,  foreign  aid  to  the 
newly  founded  and  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries will  strengthen  and  unify  the  free  world 
as  a  whole. 

H.R  9900  Is  the  Indispensable  agent  in  this 
plan  for  progres 
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THE   PR]?:SCRrPTTON   FOR 

UNE  MPLO  YAIENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
&sk  unanimou.'  con.scnt  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excellent  and 
thought-provokin!?  article  bj-  the  distin- 
guished econonii.st.  Leon  H.  Keyserling. 
in  which  he  ofTcrs  his  program  for  a 
nationwide  occiomic  effort  to  fully  de- 
velop our  econcmic  potential  at:id  to  put 
to  work  all  abL>-bcdied  member.^:  of  our 
working  force. 

The  article  appeared  in  the  August  5, 
1962  issue  of  th  '  New  York  Times  maga- 
zine. Again.  IV^r.  Keyscrling  present.';  a 
program  of  economic  action  thai  is  de- 
signed to  stimulate  the  economy  and 
thereby  absorb  the  unemployed,  includ- 
ing those  to  be  lisplaced  by  automation. 

There  being  lo  objection,  the  aiticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow.s: 

One    Prescript  on    for    Unemployment 
(By  Lecn   H    Keyserling) 

Unemployment  In  the  I930's.  rising  to  one- 
third  of  those  ab:e  and  willing  to  work,  was 
a  national  disaster.  But  it  did  not  indict 
us  as  a  nation,  foi  there  was  little  knowledge 
of  how  to  overcome  It.  More  recently  and 
today,  unemployment  at  persistently'  high 
levels,  while  far  from  disaster,  does  indict 
us  all,  for  the  remedies  are  now  well  known 
They  Involve  piactlcable  and  immediate 
changes  In  national  policies. 


It  is  a  happy  augury,  in  a  democracy  where 
effective  action  depends  upon  popular  con- 
sent, that  leaders  in  all  walks  of  life  are 
moving  toward  an  Incrca.'^ing  accord,  not 
only  that  unemployment  must  be  dealt  with, 
but  also  as  to  how  to  deal  with  It.  The 
program  suggested  here  will  not  meet  with 
universal  acrepment,  but  I  hope  that  it  may 
help  to  crystallize  the  growing  consensus 
to  the  point  of  action.    It  calls  for: 

1.  A  large  and  immediate  tax  reduction, 
to  increase  private  incomes  available  for 
spending.  More  spending  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices would  mean  more  employment  to  pro- 
duce them.  Controversial,  time-consnmlng 
tax  reforms,  such  as  closing  loopholes,  should 
be  deferred. 

2  A  large  and  immediate  increase  in  Fed- 
eral spending,  to  meet  essential  public  needs 
This  would  also  mean  more  Jobs. 

3.  An  unequivocal  Presidential  assurance 
against  repetition  of  the  recent  degree  of 
intervention  In  price  decisions,  wagemaking 
and  Industrial  disputes.  Tliis  ■would  re- 
move a  main  barrier  to  confident  business 
Investment  In  new  plant  and  equipment. 
More   investment  would  create  more  Jobs. 

4.  Par  more  liberal  monetary  and  credit 
policies   by   the  Federal   Reserve   System. 

5.  Better  public  explanation  of  how  these 
Job-creating  efforts  are  consistent  with  pre- 
venting Inflation  and  solving  our  interna- 
tional balance-of-payments  and  gold  prob- 
lem, lest  concern  about  these  Issues  prevent 
expansionary  measures. 

6.  Improved  communications  between  the 
Government  and  the  public,  Including  eco- 
nomic groups,  to  increase  confidence  and 
cooperation. 

Before  discussing  this  program,  let  us  ex- 
amine the  nature  of  the  problem. 

Official  figures  now  show  fxill-time  unem- 
ployment to  be  about  S'j  percent  of  the 
civilian  labor  force — or  close  to  4  million, 
seasonally  adjusted.  But  this  calctilatlon 
omits  the  full-time  equivalent  of  part-time 
unemployment,  which  lifts  unemployment 
to  more  than  7  percent. 

In  addition,  in  view  of  the  high  birth  rate 
Immediately  after  World  War  II,  our  total 
labor  force  should  have  grown  by  1  million 
or  more  In  the  past  year;  actually.  It  grew 
far  less.  Why?  Because,  with  Jobs  scarce, 
many  without  work  are  not  actively  seeking 
it  and  therefore  are  not  counted  in  the 
statistics. 

Allowing  for  them,  and  also  for  workers 
employed  but  vmderutlllzed  because  of 
slack  plant  operations.  I  estimate  the  true 
level  of  unemployment  at  close  to  8  percent 
currently — about  6  million,  seasonally  ad- 
Justed.  This  Is  about  twice  the  level  con- 
sistent with  maximum  emplojinent.  Count- 
ing dependents,  the  material  privation  and 
morale-shattering  experience  of  having  the 
breadwinner  Idle  now  hit  directly  10  mil- 
lion or  more  Americans, 

Tills  situation  has  not  arisen  suddenly. 
Since  the  end  of  the  Korean  war,  unemploy- 
ment, with  some  fiuctuations,  has  moved  In- 
exorably upward  In  the  long  run.  The 
trough  of  each  recession  has  shown  more 
unemployment  than  the  trough  of  the  pre- 
ceding one,  and  the  peak  of  each  recovery 
has  shown  more  unemployment  than  the 
peak  of  the  preceding  one. 

The  current  recovery,  underway  for  about 
a  year  and  a  half,  now  shows  unemployment 
about  35  percent  higher  than  when  the  re- 
covery from  the  1953-54  recession  had 
run  about  the  same  length  of  time.  And 
this  Is  not  Just  because  there  was  so  much 
unemployment  when  the  current  recovery 
started.  This  recovery  to  date  has  reduced 
unemployment  only  ab<:iut  two-fifths  to  two- 
thirds  as  much  as  comparable  periods  of  re- 
covery since  World  War  II.  Unemployment 
ha-s  become  a  chronically  worsening  prob- 
lem 

Unemployment  hurts  us  all.  During  9 
years  from  the  end  of  the  Korean  war  to  mld- 
1962    about  24  million  man-years  of  exces- 


sive unemployment  meant  that  we  pro- 
duced about  »375  blUlon  less  in  goods  and 
services  (measured  In  1960  dollars)  than  we 
should  have  With  this  additional  output, 
we  could  have  lifted  the  living  standards 
of  77  mllllcn  Americans  who  still  live  In 
poverty  or  lesser  deprivation;  reduced  the 
deflclences  in  public  programs — education, 
health,  develc^ment  of  natural  re^^ources. 
urban  renewal  and  housing — and  carried  with 
less  strain  our  defense  and  Internati'^nal  ob- 
ligations. The  actual  rise  in  unemployment 
In  June,  together  with  other  signs  of  a 
slowdown  in  the  economy,  suggests  a  sub- 
stantial chance  of  another  recession  next 
year. 

If  the  chronic  rise  in  unemployment  con- 
tines,  we  could  during  the  4  years  1962-65 
forfeit  another  18  million  man -years  of  em- 
ployment opportunity,  and  lose  another  $300 
billion  wortli  of  production.  By  1965  un- 
employment could  be  50  percent  higher  than 
now,  even  If  that  year  were  not  recessionary. 

Standard  explanations  of  high  unemploy- 
ment Includ'?  these  points; 

1.  A  large  piartof  It  Is  structural — l.e  much 
of  the  labor  force  Is  not  fitted  for  new  types 
of  Jobs  resulting  from  technology  and  auto- 
mation. 

2.  Much  unemployment  Is  due  to  partic- 
ular handicaps  among  individuals — insuffi- 
cient education,  poor  health,  dearth  of  am- 
bition, lack  of  mobility. 

3.  Much  unemployment  Is  concentrsted 
In  so-called  distressed  areas  or  in  particular 
Industries. 

But  while  these  standard  explanations  have 
some  validity,  they  are  grossly  irrelevant  to 
the  problem  of  chronic  unemployment.  The 
relevant  point  is  this: 

Each  year,  because  of  natural  causes,  the 
number  of  people  able  and  willing  to  work 
Increases.  Every  year,  because  of  advances 
in  technology  and  skills,  each  employed  per- 
son can  produce  more  for  every  hour  worked. 
This  is  called  increase  In  productivity. 
Thus,  unless  demand  for  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices which  people  produce  when  employed 
rises  steadily  and  rapidly  enoiigh  to  absorb 
both  the  growing  number  of  people  available 
for  Jobs  and  their  Increase  in  productivity, 
unemployment  rises  in   the  long  run. 

To  be  sure,  when  unemplosrment  rises,  the 
Individuals  and  localities  most  "vulnerable  " 
for  one  reason  or  another  get  hit  first  and 
hardest.     But  during  periods  when  demand 
for  goods  and  services  rises  sufficiently,  most 
of  the  "vulnerables  '  find  Job  opportunities 
They  become  less    'vulnerable  "  by  training 
on  the  Job,  and  those  needing  prejob  train- 
ing can  get  It  because  there  are  Jobs  to  train 
them  for.    Further,  the  programs  now  essen- 
tial   to    help    restore    adequate    demand   for 
goods     and     services     would     reduce     their 
"vulnerabllltj" — for  example,  expanded  out- 
lays  for   education    and    health.     In   short, 
with  enough  Jobs  to  go  around,  the  special 
causes  of  unemployment  shrink  to  manage- 
able proportions;  without  enough  Jobs,  these 
special  causes  are  progressively  aggravated. 
Turning  to  my  proposals  In  more  detail: 
First,  large  tax  reductions  are  needed  now 
to    increase    jirlvate    Incomes    available    for 
spending.     These  cuts  should  be  retroactive 
to  July  1   (the  start  of  fiscal  1963 1.     Defer- 
ring action  until  further  trends  can  be  ob- 
served would  only  make  us  more  "too  late" 
than   we   are    now;    and    uncertainties    now 
surrounding   tax   policy   are   very  damaging. 
Tax   reduction   should    be   applied   almost 
entirely  to  middle-  and  low-income  families, 
who.    more    than   others,   translate    enlarged 
after-tax  Income  Into  Immediate   consumer 
demand.     Some  reduction  in  corporate  and 
higher  Income   tax  rates  may  help  to  speed 
action.     However,   industry,   with   large   un- 
used capacitie;;.  needs  tax  concessions  far  less 
than  larger  private  and   public  markets  for 
Its  products.    And  Investors  have  already  re- 
ceived about  81.5  billion  in  tax  concessions 
throvigh  revision  of  Treasury  regulations;  this 
would  be  lifted  to  alx)ut  $2.5  billion  If  the 
President's  tax  credit  proposal  became  law. 
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While  propooals  to  "reform"  the  tax  struc- 
ture by  cloelng  "loopholes"  are  ultimately  de- 
sirable, they  would  cause  more  acrimony  and 
delay  than  we  can  afford  now.  They  would 
not  now  stimulate  the  economy  and  Indeed 
might  repress  It  slightly. 

Second,  there  should  be  a  large  Increase  In 
Federal  outlays  for  essential  public  needs. 
The  task  of  creating  enough  additional  de- 
mand to  restore  reasonably  full  employment 
is  too  big  to  be  accomplished  by  tax  cuts 
alone.  Besides,  the  Nation  needs  more 
schools  and  other  publicly  financed  goods 
and  services,  not  just  more  private  consumer 
go<xls  I  suggest,  for  fiscal  1963,  combined 
tax  reduction  and  increased  spending  hav- 
ing an  annual  value  of  about  $10  billion. 

We  should  reexamine  the  areas  where  In- 
creased public  spending  would  have  the 
largest  and  most  useful  job  yield.  Because  of 
the  rate  of  technological  progress  and 
changes  in  patterns  of  demand,  there  is  not 
much  room  for  enlarged  employment  In  some 
of  our  mass-production  industries  nor  In 
agriculture.  Tremendous  acceleration  of 
housing,  urban-renewal,  mass- transportation 
facilities,  and  health  and  educational  and 
other  human  services  would  combine  service 
of  urgent  needs  with  translation  of  the  up- 
surging technology  Into  more  Jobs.  Such 
programs  would  also  generate  two  or  three 
dollars  of  job  creating  private  Investment 
and  consumer  outlays,  in  the  same  fields,  for 
every  new  dollar  of  public  outlays.  Active 
programs  in  these  areas  are  lamentably  small, 
relative  to  need. 

Third,  I  believe  that  the  President  should 
declare  clearly  against  further  Intervention 
of  the  recent  sort  in  price  decisions,  wage- 
making  and  industrial  disputes.  Some  price- 
wage  decisions  and  work  stoppages  do  affect 
nationwide  employment.  But,  except  In 
total  war,  the  consequences  of  erroneous 
private  action  In  these  areas  are  very  un- 
likely to  be  damaging  enough  to  Justify  on 
balance  the  adverse  consequences  of  recent 
interventions. 

The  steel  price  forceback  was  probably 
unavoidable  in  view  of  what  had  immedi- 
ately preceded  it,  including  the  highly  pub- 
llcl.:ed  Government  interest  In  the  steel  wa^e 
settlement.  Yet  the  resulting  Impasse  In  the 
relationship  between  the  Government  and 
the  managers  of  private  enterprise,  who  find 
themselves  uncertain  as  to  where  this  type 
of  intervention  might  hit  next,  has  become 
a  main  factor  against  sufficient  jab  creating 
business  investment  The  Governments 
"guidelines"  approach,  while  potentially 
valuable,  should  be  deferred  until  It  can  be 
thought  through  more  carefully  on  a  more 
limited  basis  In  an  environment  more  favor- 
able to  its  acceptance. 

Fourth,  the  Federal  Reserve  System  should 
liberalize  Its  monetary  and  credit  policies. 
The  trend  now  is  toward  tight  money  and 
still  higher  interest  rates,  on  the  ground  that 
only  this  can  maintain  overs'^a  confidence 
In  the  dollar  and  prevent  the  outflow  of 
gold,  especially  if  we  liberalize  fiscal  [tax] 
policy  But  to  loosen  fiscal  policy  and  tight- 
en monetary  policy  at  the  same  time  Is  like 
a  doctor's  prescribing  more  rest  and  more 
exercise  fo-  the  same  patient  A  combin.i- 
tlon  of  more  liberal  fiscal  and  monetary  poli- 
cies, by  reducing  unemployment  and  Improv- 
ing economic  performance,  actually  will  help 
our  balance-of-payments  and  gold  position 

Fifth,  I  believe  that  the  President  would 
be  well  advised  to  launch  a  sustained  and 
factual  educational  effort  to  dispel  fears 
that  a  program  of  tax  cuts  and  spending 
(enlarging  the  Federal  deficit!  would  be  In- 
flationary at  home  and  aggravate  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments and  gold  problem  abroad 

The  relevant  facts  are  these:  Economists 
generally  recognize  that  a  budget  deficit  La 
not  Inflationary  if  it  results  in  total  activity 
well   below   our   full   productive   capabilities. 


Full    production    for    fiscal    1963    would    be 
about  $620  billion. 

My  proposal,  allowing  for  the  induced 
economic  expansion,  would  result  in  a  fiscal 
1963  deficit  of  $6.5  to  $7  billion.  It  would 
also,  I  estimate,  result  in  production  of 
somewhat  more  than  $600  billion — slg- 
nlll<;autly  below  the  Inflationary  danger 
point,  but  high  enough  to  offer  a  realistic 
prof.pect  of  reasonably  full  production  and 
employment  by  1964  This  condition,  along 
with  the  closing  of  some  tax  loopholes  when 
the  time  is  more  propitious  than  now,  would 
yield  enough  revenues  to  balance  the  budget 
even  with  the  reduced  tax  rates  and  In- 
creased  spending   which   I   propose. 

Many  analysts  feel  that,  if  the  President's 
program  remains  as  it  now  stands,  production 
in  fiscal  1963  will  be  no  better  than  about 
$565  billiun.  and  that,  if  a  recession  develops. 
it  may  well  sink  to  $555  billion  or  lower. 
The  result,  through  loss  of  revenues;  a 
deficit  of  at  least  $4  billion,  and  perhaps  of 
$7  billion  or  more.  Thus,  the  true  alterna- 
tive is  between  choosing  a  planned  deficit 
that  will  be  highly  beneliclal  to  employment 
and  production,  and  stumbling  once  again 
Into  a  deficit  through  neglect  of  the  needs 
of  the  economy. 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  the  ailment  of 
chronically  rising  unemployment  has  prob- 
ably created  more  inflation  (through  the  In- 
efficiencies of  economic  slack  and  efforts  to 
compensate  for  low  volume  by  higher  prices) 
than  have  recent  budget  deflcits  In  aid  of 
economic  performance 

To  illustrate,  in  the  years  1952  55.  marked 
by  reasonably  high  employment  and  eco- 
nomic growth,  the  average  annual  Federal 
deficit  was  $6  5  billion  while  consumer  prices 
were  virtually  stable  During  the  economic 
stagnation  of  1955-57  there  was  an  average 
annual  Federal  surplus  of  $1.7  billion,  but 
the  average  annual  Increase  In  consumer 
prices  was  2  5  percent.  During  the  1957-58 
recession,  th?  average  annual  Federal  deficit 
was  only  $2  8  billion  (contrasted  with  the 
$6.5  billion  earlier),  but  the  average  annual 
rise  In  consumer  prices  was  2.7  percent. 
I  Budget  figures  for  fiscal  years  in  uniform 
1957  dollars  > 

Pear  of  aggravating  our  balance-of-pay- 
mcnts  and  gold  outflow  problems  has  been 
a  maj3r  obstacle  to  accepting  the  Idea  of  a 
planned  deficit.  Actually,  the  major  causes 
of  these  problems,  the  movement  of  American 
capital  to  Western  Europe  and  the  with- 
drawal of  foreign  funds  from  the  United 
States,  stem  primarily  from  the  existence  of 
much  lower  unemployment  and  generally 
better  economic  performance  overseas.  We 
should  only  worsen  these  problems  by  trying 
to  solve  them  through  policies  which  repress 
our  own  employment  and  economic  growth. 
Sixth,  we  need  more  harmony  in  our  pub- 
lic and  private  efforts  on  the  Job  front.  The 
first  step  here  would  be  to  improve  the 
process  by  which  the  Government  communi- 
cates and  justifies  Its  own  Intentions  to 
those  who  must  evolve  complementary  pri- 
vate economic  policies.  There  Is  now  pend- 
ing a  useful  suggestion  that  the  Federal 
budget  be  restated— eg.,  with  capital  Invest- 
ments separated  from  current  costs — to 
bring  into  clearer  perspective  the  relation- 
ship between  the  budget  and  the  national 
economy. 

This  idea  should  be  carried  further,  under 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946,  through  a  de- 
scription of  our  whole  economy  In  opera- 
tion, its  resources  and  needs.  Its  attainable 
goals,  and  the  private  and  public  economic 
policies  most  suited  to  their  achievement. 
Many  others  have  advanced  this  proposal, 
sometimes  calling  it  a  national  economic 
budget;  I  have  called  It  a  national  pros- 
perity budget  or  an  American  economic  per- 
formance budget.  So  that  all  Americans 
may  pull  together  instead  of  drifting  apart, 
we   must  develop   some   common   definition 


of  what  we  are  trying  to  do  and  why — a 
great  national  purpose  In  our  econonUc  life. 
No  President  has  been  better  endowed  to 
lead  In  these  tasks  than  President  Kennedy. 
In  view  of  the  increasing  consensus  regard- 
ing our  economic  problems.  I  believe  that 
he  can  build  a  more  massive  and  intelligent 
popular  support  for  a  nationwide  economic 
effort  than  any  yet  attained  But  there  Is 
no  time  to  spare.  In  domestic  and,  espe- 
cially. In  worldwide  terms,  time  is  racing  far 
ahead  of  us.  If  we  do  not  catch  up,  we 
shall  not  prevail. 


KODAK  TO  EXHIBIT  AT  WORLD  S 
FAIR 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
of  Rochester,  NY.,  announced  plans  for 
an  exciting  and  imaginative  exhibit  at 
the  New  York  World's  Pair,  1964  65. 
Plans  were  revealod  at  a  ground-break- 
ing ceremony  at  Flusliin:^'  Meadow  Park 
on  August  21.  Photography  gives  both 
employment  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
and  enjoyment  to  millions  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  by  President  Wil- 
liam S.  Vaughn  describing  the  Kodak 
exhibit  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Will^m  S.  Vaughn.  President 
or  Eastman  Kodak  Co  ,  at  Ground-Bkeak- 
iNQ  Ceremonies  for  the  Kod.ak  Worlds 
Fair  Exhibit,  Flushing  Meadow  Park. 
N.Y.,   AuGCST   21,    1962 

Mr.  Burrows,  Mr,  Moses,  members  of  the 
press,  honorable  and  distinguished  guests,  it 
Is  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  here  with  you  this 
morning.  Your  presence  adds  validity  to 
our  own  belief  that  this  exposition  has  true 
significance — for  industry,  for  our  company, 
to  this  community  and  our  State,  and  to  the 
Nation.  We  are  confident,  further,  that  its 
appeal   will  be  truly  international 

On  this  occasion  we  mark  the  beginning 
of  our  contribution  to  that  appeal  On  these 
grounds  you  see  today  the  foundations  for  a 
pavilion  symbolic  of  photography's  remark- 
able growth  and  achievements  over  140 
years. 

At  Its  outset,  photography  was  a  promis- 
ing but  cumbersome  practice,  something 
between  art  and  alchemy.  Later,  as  It  be- 
came less  difficult  for  the  user  and  more 
manageable  m  the  Iaborat.ory,  photography 
and  Its  Influence  began  to  grow.  Today  It 
Is  the  world's  leading  hobby.  Its  sphere  has 
extended  to  medicine,  education.  Industry, 
commerce,  government,  and  the  sciences.  It 
Is  one  of  the  most  versatile  tools  in  the 
service  of  mankind. 

In  the  finished  pavilion  on  the  Kodak  site, 
visitors  will  find  the  most  complete  and 
colorful  exhibit  ever  assembled  to  dl.splay 
photography's  Impact  on  our  lives  We  are 
confident  that  It  will  bring  new  awareness 
of  photography's   pervasive   scope 

Part  of  the  scope  to  which  we  refer  is  the 
enjoyment  that  millions  associate  with 
photography  as  a  leisure  activity  But  there 
Is  more — the  historian's  Interest  in  what 
went  before,  preserved  on  film,  photography's 
ability  to  measure  and  document  scientific 
progress,  industry's  growing  use  of  photog- 
raphy as  an  Ingenious  and  trustworthy  pro- 
duction tool.  The  Kodak  exhibit  will  pre- 
sent these  many  areas  of  Interest 

Accomplishments  of  the  past  will  also  be 
on  display.  We  will  not  neglect  those  pio- 
neers who  gave  photography  Its  start — 
Nlepce  and  Daguerre  The  first,  Fox  Talbot. 
inventor  of  the  negative  and  print  method 
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and  Scott  Archer,  who  in  1851  developed  the 
wet  process  u  ilng  glasp  plates 

Nlepce.  Daguerre,  Talbot,  and  Archer  were 
Europeans,  bit  It  was  an  American,  George 
Eastman,  who  pioneered  roll  film  and  the 
simple,  iiand-beld  cameras  that  made  pic- 
ture taking  both  popular  and  practical  for 
millions.  Eaitmans  first  Kodak  camera 
reached  the  narket  In  1888  In  AugiLst  of 
1889,  Just  50  years  after  Daguerre  demon- 
strated his  pl(  ture  process  before  the  French 
Academy,  the  first  Eastman  transparent-base 
roll  film  was  announced. 

E;tiLm.in  built  his  company  upon  research. 
But  his  iiitertst  in  exp>€rimentation  was  not 
limited  to  th;  sciences.  He  was  as  well  a 
pioneer  In  ma:»  production  and  International 
marketing.  In  that  latter  regard  he  was  well 
aware  of  the  -ewards  possible  from  the  pro- 
motion of  photography  at  international  ex- 
poeltions. 

As  early  as  1891,  Eastman  was  planning  to 
make  the  world's  Columbian  Exposition  in 
Chicago  a  inezc&  for  amateur  picture  takers 
from  all  partj  of  the  world.  Wlien  the  ex- 
position open'  d  2  years  later,  Kodak  Exhibit 
Center  provld  ?d  darkrooms  so  that  visitors 
might  develop  and  print  their  ow:.  photos 
before  leaving  the  fairgrounds.  Photo- 
graphic enlarcements  of  liien  unbelievable 
size,  up  to  4  ty  6  feet,  amazed  visitors. 

The  first  f  ill-size  X-ray  photograph  of 
an  entire  hurran  body  was  displayed  by  our 
company  at  C  hlcago's  Century  of  Progress 
ExiX)8ltlon  In  1933.  The  Kodak  Pavilion  at 
the  Brussels  Jalr  of  1958  was  a  focal  point 
for  picture  takers.  Tlie  company's  Caval- 
cade of  Color  at  the  New  York  World  s  Fair 
cf  1939  and  1940  gave  great  impetus  to  color 
photography's  widespread  popularity.  Al- 
most 8  million  visitors  to  that  exhibit  saw 
tiny  Kodachrcme  slides  projected  at  50,000 
times  their  orglnal  size 

We  mention  these  examples  from  the  past 
only  as  precursors  of  what  is  to  be  presented 
by  Kodak  on  Uils  site  in  1964  and  1965  We 
intend  to  offer  falrgoers  an  exhibit  as  ap- 
pealing, as  Instructive,  and  we  believe,  even 
more  dramatic  than  those  which  have  pre- 
viously appeared  under  the  Kodak  emblem. 

Exhibits  will  be  designed  with  doing  as 
well  as  seeing  In  mind.  We  also  Intend  to 
present  visual  impressions  that  only  photog- 
raphy can  capture  and  convey,  impressions 
too  fleeting  for  tiie  unaided  eye  to  recall  and 
Interpret. 

In  physical  design  the  Kodak  Pavilion  Is 
the  result  of  many  months  of  thought  and 
effort.  Those  chiefly  responsible,  the  com- 
pany's architects  and  designers.  Will  Burtin 
and  others  of  his  organization,  have  worked 
diligently  and  to  excellent  purpose.  We  are 
pleased  at  this  time  to  reveal  the  result  of 
their  efforts. 

We  believe  that  this  pavilion  wlU  be  re- 
garded a£  unique  architectural  showcase.  A 
floating  carpet  of  concrete,  supported  by  four 
main  columns,  will  provided  a  surface  for 
gently  sloping  walkaways,  gardens,  and  foun- 
tains. There  will  be  attractive  settings  for 
camera  users  who  wish  to  photograph  their 
families  and  friends. 

Beneath  the  concrete  carpet,  at  ground 
level,  the  visitor  will  find  numerous  exhibit 
areas  of  interest.  Here  he  will  be  able  to 
pass  at  leisure  through  the  world  of  photog- 
raphy and,  also,  view  exhibits  which  record 
Kodak  achievements  In  other  fields  such  as 
chemicals,   plastics,   and  synthetic   fibers 

A  large  and  striking  tower  of  pliotoprn- 
phy  will  add  visual  drama.  The  equivalent 
of  an  eight-story  building  in  height,  the 
tower  will  have  around  its  shaft  five  giant 
photographs.  We  expect  that  each  of  these 
win  be  more  than  2,000  square  feet  in  size. 
Illuminated  by  day  and  by  night,  and  vis- 
ible from  afar  as  well  as  nearby. 

The  tower  will  also  house  a  large  theater 
capable  of  accommodating  thousands  dur- 
ing the  course  of  each  day's  fairgolng  hours. 
We  are,  at  the  present  time,  planning  a  12- 


to  14-mlnute  motion  picture  for  showing 
there.  To  this  prodtictlon  and  to  all  that 
win  appear  at  our  exhibit  we  will  draw  upon 
our  years  of  technical  experience  and  the  re- 
BUlU  of  continuing  research.  Extensive 
study  has  gone  into  new  methods  of  photo- 
graphic display.  Our  aim  is  a  total  presenta- 
tion as  exciting  in  technique  as  in  topical 
matter 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  part 
played  by  photography  In  modern  life  In 
business.  In  science.  In  health.  In  a  variety 
of  fields.  But  to  many  of  us  photography  Is 
even  more  than  pier^surabie  hobby  or  com- 
mercial medium.  We  nourish  tlie  sincere 
belief  tliat  phoiugraphy,  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication, can  make  substantial  contribu- 
tions to  world  understanding  and  progress. 

Photography  is  a  language  of  Its  own.  Be- 
ing universal  In  Its  appeal.  It  needs  no  trans- 
lation. It  can  demonstrate  that  people 
throughout  the  world  share  many  of  the 
same  problems.  The  same  human  aspira- 
tions, and  a  paramount  hope  for  peace.  It 
needs  no  footnotes,  no  interlingual  dic- 
tionaries. We  believe  that  no  other  medium 
is  more  admirably  suited  to  carry  the  theme 
of  the  New  York  World's  Fair— "Peace 
Through  Understanding." 

By  1964  the  industrious  and  Imaginative 
efforts  of  Mr.  Moses  and  his  associates  will 
have  come  to  fruition.  Flushing  Meadow 
will  have  been  transformed  by  then  into  a 
symlxsl  of  human  achievement.  We  are 
pleased  to  mark  at  this  time  the  beginning 
of  Kodak's  part  in  this  challenging  enter- 
prise We  appreciate  your  willingness  to 
share  this  occasion  with  us.  But  let  me  add 
this  note;  Won't  you  come,  too,  and  see  us  at 
the  lair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness?   If  not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


STANDBY  AUTHORITY  TO  ACCEL- 
ERATE PUBLIC  WORKS  PRO- 
GR.AMS  OF  FEDERAL.  STATE,  AND 
LOCAL  PLTBLIC  BODIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a^k  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  un- 
finished business  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  be  made  the  pending  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  bill  iS.  29651  to  provide  standby 
authority  to  accelerate  public  works  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Government  andf 
State  and  local  public  bodies. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper]  on  page  6  in 
line  12  of  the  House  amendments  to 
Senate  bill  2965. 


CAN   WE   RESIST  THE   ONTIUSH   OF 
COMMUNISM? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day It  was  my  privilege  to  speak  on  the 
subject  of  war  or  peace.  I  prepared 
those  remarks  preparatory  to  a  visit  to 
Wisconsin,  but  never  got  to  use  them. 

Today,  I  shall  speak  on  another  sub- 
ject, namely,  what  I  regard  £is  the  three 
great  issues. 

The  first  is  whether  we  can  keep  the 
peace.  The  second  is  whether  we  can 
resist  the  onru.sh  of  communism.  That 
is  what  I  shall  discuss  today. 


Before  i.he  week  is  over.  I  shall  disc'jss 
what  I  regard  as  the  third  great  issue; 
namely,  whether  we  can  maintain  the 
economic  solidaiuy  of  this  country. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  those  are 
the  three  big  issues. 

When  I  first  came  to  Washington, 
Berlin,  Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria,  Ru- 
mania, the  Baltic  States,  and  Eastern 
Germany  were  free.  Now  they  have  been 
taken  into  the  Communist  orbit.  Many 
other  things  have  changed  since  those 
days,  and  we  must  consider  them  in  con- 
sidering the  issue — the  future  of  com- 
munism. 

We  have  haa  a  war.  We  have  laid 
aside  many  of  our  old  ideas  in  rela'.ion 
to  geography.  In  those  days  the  world 
was  really  big.  It  took  12  hours  to  travel 
from  Milv.aukce  to  Washington.  I  have 
done  it  now  in  a  Uttle  over  an  hour.  It 
took  the  better  part  of  a  week  to  travel 
across  the  Atlantic;  and  now  we  are 
only  15  minutes  away  from  Russia,  with 
the  intercontinental  missiles  that  she 
has.  Just  recently,  Russia  put  two  cos- 
monauts into  orbit  in  separate  capsules. 
Ju.'^t  what  the  full  meaning  of  that  ex- 
periment Ls,  we  cannot  yet  foresee. 

We,  of  course,  have  placed  men  into 
orbit,  but  only  one  of  them  traveled 
three  times  around  the  earth,  whereas 
the  Russian  cosmonauts  stayed  aloft  for 
days  and  traveled  millions  of  miles. 

We  stayed  out  of  the  war  until  Pearl 
Harbor.  At  that  time  I  was  a  non- 
interventionist,  but  Pearl  Harbor 
changed  my  ■viewpoint. 

It  was  several  years  after  Pearl  Har- 
bor that  we  dropped  the  bomb  at  Hiro- 
shima. It  killed  100,000,  and  wounded 
another  100,000.  That  was  a  baby  bomb 
compared  with  what  we  have  and  what 
the  RussiaiLs  now  have. 

Some  may  ask.  But  what  has  this  to 
do  with  containing  commiuii.sm''  It  is 
very  evident  that  we  must  contain  com- 
munism in  some  other  way  e.xcept  by 
war,  because  a  war  would  desiroy  man- 
kmd.  Are  we  losing  the  war?  The 
rising  power  of  demo<?ratic  nations,  the 
hesitancy  of  uncommitted  countries  to 
yield  to  communism,  and  the  internal 
difficulties  of  the  Communist  nations 
give  us  the  answer.  In  short,  at  present 
we  are  not  losing  the  cold  wai-. 

In  a  superficial  sense  we  may  have 
liave  met  the  challenge  of  coaununism — 
but  no  in  Cuba,  the  Congo,  or  Laos. 

Lenin  said: 

When  the  American  bourgeoisie  lose  their 
heads:  when  they  arrest  large  numbers  of 
people  on  suspicion  of  their  being  Commu- 
nists, and  when  they  create  an  atmosphere 
of  panic  by  spreading  alarming  rumors  of 
Bolshevist  plots,  we  should  thank  these 
American  gentlemen.  They  are  working;  for 
us. 

Khrushchev  said  that  he  "would  bury" 
us. 

Yes,  we  have  shrunken  the  world  by 
our  ii:iventive  genius,  but  we  have  not 
shrunken  the  ignorance  that  is  wide- 
spread. We  still  have  tlie  prejudice  iliat 
is  based  upon  race,  color,  and  religion: 
and  we — at  least,  some  of  us — still  fail 
to  undersUiud  our  American  way  of  life. 
ai:id  tliat  we  are  trustees  of  it. 

And  let  it  be  said  that  we  are  not  free 
Jrom  the  demagog  and  his  tactics. 
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Communism  has  as  its  objective  taking 
away  the  idea  of  a  government  "of,  by, 
and  for  the  people."  In  other  words, 
communism  does  not  recognize  the  basic 
human  rights  that  are  set  forth  in  our 
Constitution. 

Someone  has  said : 

It  Is  good,  of  course,  to  salute  the  flag  and 
to  love  one's  country,  but  it  Is  better  still  to 
love  Justice  and  righteousness  and  extend  the 
doctrine  of  brotherhood. 

In  so  doing,  we  become  vigorous 
soldiers  against  atheistic  communism. 

Let  us  realize  that  t^e  struggle  is  not 
for  physical  survival,  but.  as  I  have  sug- 
gested, for  the  maintenance  of  human 
and  spiritual  values.  We  must  make  that 
very  clear,  and  we  must  also  distinguish 
between  communism  as  a  philosophical 
system  and  the  brute  force  of  Russian 
and  Chinese  imperialism. 

Communism  and  its  ideas  can  be  over- 
come only  by  better  ideas. 

One  of  the  weapons  of  communism  is 
diversion.  That  is  a  military  term  which 
is  used  when  one  seeks  to  convince  his 
opponent  that  the  danger  lies  at  one 
place,  and  attacks  at  another  point.  I 
believe  the  man  who  said : 

The  dangers  from  communism  have  never 
been   more   real   than   they   are   today 

Consequently,  we  must  be  on  our  toes 
and  must  be  alert  and  adequate  to  meet 
any  emergency — in  short,  alert  to  meet 
the  challenge  where  it  is  most  crucial. 

President  Kennedy,  speaking  a  few 
days  ago,  said; 

We  are  in  a  decade  of  crises,  and  we  can't 
afford  ineCQciency  and  waste — the  key  to 
this  century  Is  power. 

He  was  referring  to  the  power  that 
comes  from  generators.  I  want  to  ap- 
ply the  same  term  to  the  mind  of  man. 

In  his  talk,  the  President  referred  to 
the  differences  that  e.xisted  between  the 
various  segments  of  our  society.  I  re- 
peat, I  am  speaking  about  the  power 
that  would  eliminate  the  attacks  upon 
free  enterprise  and  the  attacks  upon 
government,  "of.  by.  and  for  the  people." 

I  want  power  that  will  demonstrate 
the  brotherhood  of  man,  so  that  nations 
will  obliterate  the  differences  that  sep- 
arate them. 

I  want  the  power  that  will  cause  men 
to  realize  the  significance  of  a  God  of 
the  spirit.  Do  I  want  too  much?  That 
has  been  the  wish  of  all  the  prophets  and 
saviors  of  the  race,  and  we  are  still  in 
the  wilderness,  seeking  for  "the  way.  and 
the  truth  and  the  life." 

WORLD    COMMU.VISM.    A    CONTINtJING    THRE.^T    TO 
THE     FREE     WORLD 

The  major  source  for  the  Communist 
threat  to  the  free  world  is  twofold.  It 
is  the  physical  dimension,  and  thus 
power,  of  the  movement  and  the  nations 
it  now  embraces.  It  is  also  the  goals  and 
modus  operandi  of  the  movement  in 
achieving  those  goals. 

Looking  at  a  map  of  the  world  today, 
one  cannot  avoid  being  struck  by  the 
massive  configuration  of  power  world 
communism  represents.  Over  one-third 
of  the  world's  population  and  almost 
one-fourth  of  the  area  of  the  world  are 
now  under  direct  Communist  control. 
These  fitiures.  I  hasten  to  add.  do  not 
take  into  accoiait  the  worldwide  scope 


of  the  movement  which,  according  to 
Khrushchev,  has  Communist  Parties  op- 
erating in  87  countries  uniting  into  one 
movement  a  membership  numbering 
more  than  36  million  people. 

This  total  complex  of  physical  and 
political  power,  my  friends,  represents  a 
threat  of  enormous  dimension  to  our 
security  and  that  of  the  free  world.  The 
use,  or  rather,  abuse  of  this  power  today 
is  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  political 
problems  facing  the  world;  for — intoxi- 
cated by  the  heady  wines  of  success  in 
territorial  expansion,  political  aggran- 
dizement, and  scientific  achievement — 
the  Communi.sts  believe  that  the  balance 
of  world  power  has  shifted  to  their 
advantage. 

We  cannot,  and,  indeed,  we  do  not 
concede  this  point,  but  nevertheless,  the 
danger  to  us  stems  from  a  Communist 
belief  in  this  erroneous  assumption  and 
in  conducting  their  foreign  policy  ac- 
cordingly. It  is  this  peculiar  mixture  of 
ideological  belief  and  aggressive  be- 
havior that  generates  the  danger  for  us 
today. 

Yet,  we  cannot  deny  the  fact  that 
forces  are  at  work  in  the  world  that 
add  substantially  to  our  problem;  forces, 
in  a  sense,  independent  of  communism. 
In  this  instance,  I  am  thinking  partic- 
ularly of  the  vast,  uncongealed  power 
potential  that  is  seen  in  the  emerging 
new  nations  of  the  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  world.  Whether  their  loyalties  in 
international  politics  will  be  given  to  the 
Communist  world  or  the  democratic  free 
world  stands  as  one  of  the  great  ques- 
tions of  the  immediate  future. 

Aside  from  these  general  problems, 
what  are  the  specific  manifestations  of 
the  Communist  threat? 

In  approaching  this  question,  I  would 
first  consider  the  specific  Soviet  threat. 
and.  secondly,  the  threat  from  other 
areas  of  the  world. 

Let  us  first  look  at  specifically  the 
Soviet  threat  a5  it  has  taken  shape  in  the 
problem  of  Berlin  and  the  challenge  in 
space. 

A  glance  at  the  daily  press  is  sufiBcient 
to  apprize  one  of  the  great  danger  to 
world  peace  that  Berlin  represents.  The 
sight  of  a  dying  refugee  lad  of  18  strung 
up  on  the  barbed  wire  barricade  along 
the  Berlin  wall  has  stirred  the  inner 
emotions  of  free  Berliners  sufficiently  to 
inspire  widespread  unrest  in  the  city  and 
to  raise  the  threshold  of  potential  war. 

We  are  deeply  committed  in  Berlin. 

We  cannot  back  down  before  the  Soviet 
threats  and  demands  to  force  our  with- 
drawal from  the  city. 

Here  is  a  test  of  strength  that  knows 
no  parallel  in  recent  years.  It  is  a  test 
of  strength  before  which  we  cannot 
falter. 

Submission  to  the  Soviets  in  this  con- 
test would  be  the  signal  for  a  retreat  for 
us  in  the  global  confrontation  with 
communism.  It  would  be  new  Munich, 
the  launching  of  a  new  era  of  appease- 
ment— the  end  of  which  would  spell  our 
doom  as  a  nation  and  great  power. 

I  do  not  deny  that  the  risks  are  great 
in  defending  our  position  in  Berlin. 

I  do  not  deny  that  solutions  are  ex- 
traordinarily difficult  and  that  the 
alternatives  presented  to  us  are  dras- 
tically limited. 


But  these  risks  we  must  accept,  and  in 
our  search  for  an  acceptable  solution, 
however  limited  the  alternatives,  we 
must  hold  firmly  to  the  principles  of  free 
choice  upon  which  our  vital  interests  and 
sacred  honor  rest. 

A  second  threat  to  us  from  the  Soviet 
Union  comes  in  the  shape  of  the  current 
space  race. 

Recent  success  of  the  Soviet  tandem 
orbital  shots  drives  home  again  the  un- 
pleasant, bitter  reality  that  we  are  in  a 
desperate,  indeed,  a  deadly  race  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  space  exploration 

Some  may  question  the  utility  of  our 
great  investments  in  space.  And  I  do 
not  deny  that  these  investments  have 
been  enormous.  But,  all  Americans 
must  comprehend  the  fact  that  space 
power  means  political  power  and  that 
political  power  is  a  vital  asset  in  the 
arsenal  of  survival. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  accrued  enor- 
mous political  benefits  from  its  suc- 
cesses in  space.  Since  Sputnik  I.  the 
world  has  transformed  its  image  of 
Russia.  No  longer  is  this  the  land  of 
peasants,  slovenly,  awkward,  inarticu- 
late, and  illiterate — the  peasants  that 
one  finds  so  skillfully  de.scnbed  in  the 
writings  of  Turgenev.  Rather.  Ru.ssia, 
in  the  mind  of  the  world  today,  is  a  land 
of  proven  technological  and  scientific 
success,  a  Russia  in  the  technical  sen.se 
that  the  19th  century  Russian  western- 
izer  hoped  would  take  place.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  the  changed  image  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  Russian  prestige  in  world 
politics  has  increased  enormously.  And 
our  prestige  as  the  great  technological 
and  scientific  wonder  of  the  world  has. 
I  regret  to  say.  declined. 

Moreover,  the  political  factors  in- 
volved in  the  space  race  arc  compounded 
by  the  far-reaching  military  implica- 
tions. We  cannot  overlook  these  im- 
plications in  our  assessment  of  the  Com- 
munist threat. 

Soviet  Russia,  therefore,  poses  a  great 
threat  to  the  free  world,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, the  threat  of  communism  as  a 
universal  ideology  and  complex  of  pow- 
er has  a  much  broader  dimension.  Com- 
munist China  lias  yet  to  throw  its  full 
weight  in  the  great  contest  for  survival. 
Ever  since  the  Korean  war,  the  Chinese 
Communists  have,  by  and  large,  con- 
centrated their  energies  on  building  com- 
munism in  their  country.  Periodic  pe- 
ripheral thrusts  at  Quemoy  and  Matsu. 
Vietnam,  and  Laos  have  been  serious  ir- 
ritants in  world  affairs,  but,  by  an  J 
large  the  Chinese  have  yet  to  make 
their  full  influence  and  power  felt.  They 
are  still  kept  out  of  th?  United  Nations. 
But,  how  long  can  this  go  on?  Now. 
we  can  only  contemplate  the  mi.schief 
they  will  cause  in  world  affairs.  Soon, 
this  potential  threat  of  China  will  be- 
come a  real  threat.  Then  our  problems 
and  those  of  other  free  peoples  will  be 
compounded.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  free  world  will  meet  Its  greatest 
challenge  when  this  reckless.  ma.ssive, 
ideologically  immature  giant  steps  on- 
to the  stage  of  world  affairs  to  play  the 
major  role  its  power  and  influence  war- 
rant. 

My  message  to  the  Senate,  therefore, 
is  not  at  all  comforting.  The  beautiful 
quiescent    days    of    national    insularity 
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have  gone  forever.  What  I  bring  to  the 
Senate  is  a  call  to  meet  this  great  chal- 
lenge to  our  survival.  It  will  not  be  a 
challenge  easily  managed.  The  problems 
it  will  generate  will  be  overwhelming 
and  continuous.  It  will  be  .so  because 
the  nature  of  international  relations, 
especially  as  the  Communists  conceive 
it.  Is  a  continuous  commitment  to  power 
conflicts  and  the  generation  of  an  un- 
ending proce.ssion  of  problems.  In  this 
era  of  prolonged  anxiety  we  will  have  to 
bear  our  responsibilities  manfully.  In- 
deed, we  must.  This  is  our  only  alterna- 
tive to  survive  as  a  people  and  a  great 
power. 

I  conclude  my  remarks  by  saying  what 
I  said  in  the  beginning:  There  are  three 
great  challenges  to  this  country,  our  way 
of  life,  to  the  things  we  call  American, 
and  our  leadership  in  a  world  of.  for, 
and  by  the  people.  The  challenges  are: 
First,  can  we  keep  the  peace?  Second, 
can  we  contam  communism^  Third, 
can  we  maintain  the  economic  solidarity 
of  the  American  Republic? 

Mr.  MILLER  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  for  his  outstanding  speech. 
There  are  many  points  m  his  speech 
which  need  to  be  repeated  over  and  over. 
I  think  he  has  rendered  a  service  to  the 
country  for  giving  such  a  fine  disserta- 
tion on  communism  and  its  problems  as 
he  has  done  today 


THE  CONGO  AND  THE  U.N. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  in 
the  current  issue  of  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  there  appeared  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Congo  and  the  U.N."  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial may  be  pnnt^'d  in  the  body  of  the 
Record.  I  think  it  is  worthwhile.  It 
covers  the  situation  rather  thoroughly. 
Certainly,  it  is  worth  consideration  by 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
&s  follows: 

The  Congo  and  the  U.N. 

In  one  of  the  more  Ironic  twists  of  our 
times,  ultraconservatlves  who  pride  them- 
selves on  being  more  antl-Communlst  and 
more  devoted  to  the  cause  of  freedom  than 
others  are  clamoring  for  UN.  troops  to  with- 
draw from  the  Congo.  They  are  urging  the 
U.S.  Government  to  put  its  trust  In  wily,  op- 
portunistic Moise  Tshombe,  secessionist  pres- 
ident of  Katanga  Province.  An  organization 
called  the  American  Committee  for  Aid  to 
Katanga  Freedom  Fighters  In  a  full-page 
newspaper  advertisement  recently  pro- 
claimed, "It's  time  for  the  U.N.  army  to  get 
out  of  the  Congo"  and  asked  the  question, 
"Why  not  let  the  Congelese  settle  their  own 
affairs?" 

It  would  be  hard  to  conceive  of  a  more 
disastrous  step  than  for  the  U.N.  to  pull  out 
of  the  Congo  now.  Nothing  could  be  more 
naive  than  to  expert  that  the  Congolese 
could  or  would  settle  their  own  affairs. 

The  United  Nations,  heaven  know?,  ha-s 
its  limitations  as  a  world  peace  organization. 
When  the  great  powers  come  Into  direct  col- 
lision, it  is  largely  useless,  but  it  can  on  oc- 
casion move  Into  peripheral  situations  and 
prevent  a  great  power  collision  that  might 
otherwise  occur.  That  has  been  Its  task  In 
the  Congo. 

The  United  Nations  went  Into  the  former 
Belgian  Congo  In  the  summer  of  1960  to  at- 
tempt to  bring  order  to  that  unhappy  land 


after  the  Congo  crmy  had  run  amok  and 
Belgian  troops  had  moved  back  In.  The 
Communists  at  that  point  made  a  brazen 
attempt  to  bring  the  Congo  under  their 
domination.  More  than  300  Communist 
"technicians"  swarmed  in.  Communl.st  sym- 
pathizers infiltrated  The  government  of  Pre- 
mier Patrice  Lumumba,  which  swung  fur- 
ther and  further  to  the  left  The  con- 
trolled radio  and  press  adopted  a  strident 
anti-Western  tone.  The  Russians,  in  the  face 
of  a  series  of  U.N.  resolutions,  began  sending 
trucks  and  planes  Into  the  Congo. 

U.N.  Secretary  General  Dag  Hammarskjold 
called  upon  the  Communists  to  halt  then- 
Intervention.  U.N.  troops  shut  down  major 
airfields  to  all  but  U.N.  traffic,  and  after 
Lumumba  w,^s  ousted.  President  Joseph 
Kasavubu  ordered  Russian  and  Czech  "tech- 
nicians" out  of  the  Congo 

That  the  Communists  had  been  frustrated 
by  the  U.N.  was  clear  enough  that  fall  when 
Nlkita  Khrushchev  pounded  his  shoe  on  a 
desk  at  U.N  headquarters  In  New  York,  de- 
manded Dag  Hammarskjold's  resignation  and 
vainly  Insisted  that  a  troika  or  three-headed 
directorate,  be  installed  in  place  of  the  Sec- 
retary General. 

Two  years  have  passed,  and  the  Commu- 
nists so  far  have  been  foiled  in  their  efforts 
to  bring  the  Congo  under  their  domination. 
The  Central  Congo  Government  now  run  by 
Premier  Cyrllle  Adoula.  shaky  though  It  may 
be.  is  friendly  to  the  West  and  committed, 
as  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  has  said, 
"to  genuine  independence  and  progress  for 
the  Congo." 

Molse  Tshombe,  although  long  regarded  as 
a  reliable  anti-Communist,  has  recently  been 
flirting  with  the  Communists.  His  Conakat 
Party,  which  still  Insists  in  the  Central 
Government  Parliament  at  L^opoldvUle,  has 
been  teaming  up  with  leftists  against  the 
Adoula  government.  Tshombe  calls  us 
"racist  capitalists"  and  says  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  State  Is  "under  the  thumb  of  vora- 
cious financiers." 

The  object  of  our  policy  In  the  Congo  Is 
to  enable  the  Congolese  people  to  achieve  a 
stable  independent  government.  But  time 
is  rapidly  running  out  for  the  present  gov- 
ernment. It  cannot  survive  If  it  Is  to  con- 
tinue to  be  deprived  of  revenues  from  Katan- 
ga's rich  copper  and  uranium  deposits.  Some 
measure  of  progress  toward  unification  is  a 
political  necessity.  The  continuing  secession 
of  Katanga,  as  U.S.  Under  Secretary  of  State 
George  Ball  says,  will  "threaten  the  entire 
Congo  with  chaos  and  civil  war  and  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  a  Communist  base  In 
the  heart  of  central  Africa.  The  armed  seces- 
sion in  Katanga  plays  Into  the  hands  of  the 
Communists.  This  Is  a  fact  that  all  Amer- 
icans should  ponder." 

The  Adoula  government  recently  proposed 
a  federal  constitution  that  would  give  Ka- 
tanga a  considerable  measure  of  local  au- 
tonomy. Tshombe  called  the  constitution 
"what  we  always  wanted."  But  our  Govern- 
ment wisely  decided  not  to  rely  solely  on  his 
word.  Mr  Tshombe  in  the  past  has  re- 
peatedly adopted  cooperative  poses  only  to 
change  his  stance  when  the  crisis  of  the 
moment  had  passed. 

Accordingly  in  recent  weeks  our  Govern- 
ment has  devised  a  broad  series  of  pressures 
and  inducements  to  try  to  compel  Tshombe 
to  end  his  secession.  UN.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral U  Than:,  who  called  Tshombe  and  his 
Katangan  associates  "a  bunch  of  clowns." 
thereby  confusing  tragedy  with  comedy,  has 
also  proposed  economic  pressures,  including 
the  freeztne  of  payments  to  Katanga  by  the 
wealthy.  Belgian-  and  Britlsh-cont.'-olled 
Union  Miniere  mining  syndicate. 

The  officials  who  planned  these  pressures 
had  no  certainty  that  Tshombe  would  give 
In — or  resort  to  another  round  of  violence. 
But  until  a  measure  of  stability  Is  restored 
In  the  Congo,  It  would  be  foolhardy  for  the 
U.N.   to   withdraw.     We    must   support    the 


U.N.  presence  there.  The  alternative,  as 
President  Kennedy  has  said,  is  "complete 
chaos." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
proceedings  under  the  quorum  call  may 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRE.SIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10    A.M     TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  deliberations  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  to  meet  at  10 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana?  The 
Chair  hears  none  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISARMAMENT    THE  NECESSITY  OP 
INFORMING  THE  PUBUC 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
most  important  problem  facing  the  world 
today  is  prevention  of  total  nuclear  war. 
which  would  destroy  civilized  society. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  national  in- 
terest of  the  United  States,  however,  so- 
lution to  the  problem  must  be  consistent 
with  our  freedom  and  our  way  of  life. 
"Better  red  than  dead  "  is  a  materialistic 
philosophy  which  has  no  relevance  to 
such  a  solution.  To  this  end  there  is 
now  great  discussion  concerning  a  ban 
on  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  which 
is  highlighted  by  the  current  series  of 
Soviet  detonations  going  on  in  the  at- 
mosphere. It  overshadows  the  disarma- 
ment negotiations,  if  they  can  be  called 
negotiations,  now  going  on  in  Geneva. 
To  test  or  not  to  test  is  a  subject  which 
affects  all  people  on  this  earth  and  gen- 
erations as  yet  unborn. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  in  history 
when  major  powers  voluntarily  laid  aside 
their  anns.  We  do  remember  that  in 
the  1920's  and  1930s  there  were  serious 
efforts  to  achieve  this  end.  There  was 
the  Kellogg  Peace  Pact;  there  was  the 
Washington  Naval  Treaty:  and  there 
were  other  conferences  and  documents 
which  expressed  this  noble  purpose. 
Some  nations,  including  the  United 
States,  because  of  their  sincere  desire  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  the  scourge  of  war. 
did  in  fact  lay  down  their  arms  m  part. 
But,  while  they  were  doing  so.  other  na- 
tions, notably  Nazi  GeiTnany  and  Im- 
perial Japan,  secretly  increased  their 
armament^s.  There  was  no  foolproof  in- 
spection at  that  time  and  there  was  no 
change  of  heart  by  basically  agt:ressive 
nations  Winston  Churchill  records  this 
cruel  and  misguided  period  between  the 
wars  m  the  first  volume  of  his  monu- 
mental history  of  World  War  II.  'The 
Gathering  Storm."  He  completes  the 
tale  in  the  last  volume  of  the  six.  The 
theme  of   that   last  volume.   '  Triumph 
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and  Tragedy"  \&  "How  the  great  de- 
mocracies triumphed  and  so  were  able 

to  resume  the  follies  which  had  so  nearly 
cost  them  their  life.  " 

Our  philosophy  in  the  United  States  is 
to  live  in  peace  with  others.  A  nuclear 
test  ben  and  a  disarmament  treaty  would 
be  consistent  with  our  philosophy.  But 
the  goal,  or  the  philosophy,  of  Soviet 
communism  is  to  subjugate  the  world 
and  us  by  one  means  or  another.  This 
avowed  goal  is  expressed  in  the  writings 
of  Lenin;  it  is  expressed  in  Khrushchev's 
famous  phrase  we  will  bury  you,"  and  it 
IS  recognized  as  a  Soviet  goal  by  all  peo- 
ple who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  actions  of  the 
Soviet  Union  during  recent  history. 

Can  we.  the  United  States,  expect  to 
alter  that  philosophy?  Consider  lor 
example  that  in  3^2  years  of  assiduous 
negotiations  for  a  nuclear  test  ban,  we 
have  achieved  no  progress.  My  col- 
leagues will  recall  that  these  negotiations 
were  interrupted  in  1961  when  the  Soviet 
Union,  without  any  warning,  and  after 
secret  preparations,  began  a  massive  se- 
ries of  nuclear  tests,  thus  ending  the 
moratorium  on  testing  that  had  been  in 
effect  for  3  years. 

We  want  a  nuclear  test  ban.  We  want 
to  work  toward  and  eventually  achieve  a 
meaningful  disarmament  treaty.  But 
we  hear  now  alarmist  speeches  which 
could  very  well  stampede  us  Into  making 
an  Inadequate  treaty  with  a  nation  never 
known  to  keep  Its  word.  We  hear  that  a 
nuclear  arms  race  Is  a  grave  risk  to 
our  security.  Is  It  a  greater  risk  to  have 
an  arms  race  or  to  proceed  with  a  treaty 
which  can  very  well  leave  us  disarmed 
when  an  aggressive  nation  confronts  us 
with  force  clandestinely  achieved  and  de- 
cisive In  its  power?  An  inadequate  dis- 
armament treaty  with  Soviet  Russia  Is 
certainly  more  risky  than  escalation. 
Viewed  calmly,  a  war  by  miscalculation 
Is  a  real  danger,  though  hypothetical. 
The  Soviet  determination  to  dominate  us 
is  not  hypothetical  at  all,  it  is  an  an- 
nounced policy.  Which  is  the  greater 
risk? 

The  Secretary  of  State  told  the  Dis- 
armament Conference  at  Geneva  on 
July  24: 

The  tJnlted  States  does  not  Insist  on  fool- 
proof arrangements  In  a  disarmament  agree- 
ment   and    Is    ready   to   shnre   certain    risks. 

He  gave  no  indication  of  what 
kind  of  risks  we  would  be  willing 
to  share,  but  the  statement  was  un- 
fortunate because  it  seems  to  follow 
on  "accommodation"  policy  vls-a-vis 
the  Soviets,  Moreover,  It  encovuagea 
advocates  of  a  headlong  approach  to  a 
nuclear  t«at  ban  agreement  whose  ap* 
piouc'h  Is  that  thn  risk  of  war  urows 
overy  day;  that  modern  weapons  beuot  a 
tfii'Mirr  rikk  of  war  Of  coursn,  this  la 
pDMiblr,  but  have  we  not  loarnpd  that 
thtt  rink  of  war  la  lt<ast  to  a  nallnn  that 
u  iiowtM  ful  and  inakM  It  oryatal  clear  tu 
("vny  othrr  nation  that  It  la  detrrinlned 
to  ri'Mudn  Mtrunii  enouMh  to  (1c)lt)t'  au- 
urnMainn;  Im  there  any  doubt  about  Ihia 
luinruilti  na  we  review  hlalory?  Itad 
Kinncii  rulMlnert  Its  power  and  ahown  a 
v^illiMitneaa  lu  uae  II,  would  Miller  hAve 
it<(-iit<<red  lite  Ulilneland  in  \nr>    ttnd 


Britain  made  it  clear  that  she  would  use 
her  naval  power,  would  Mussolini  have 
attacked  Ethiopia  in  1935?  Had  the 
United  States  made  it  known  that  she 
not  only  had  the  power  but  the  will  to 
use  it,  would  there  have  been  a  Korean 
war?  A  few  years  ago  we  let  it  be 
known  that  our  Navy  would  be  used  to 
keep  the  Chinese  Communists  from 
crossing  the  Formosa  Strait  to  attack 
Taiwan,  and  there  has  been  no  attack. 
What  if  we  had  adopted  .such  a  policy 
in  1940,  and  announced  it  to  the  world 
and  to  Japan?  Would  Japan  have  at- 
tacked? I  believe  that  the  answer  to 
these  questions  is  '  No  "  Aggression 
would  have  been  prevented,  because  the 
would-be  aggressor  would  knovs-.  first, 
that  ix)wer  to  resist  its  aggression  ex- 
isted, and,  second,  there  was  nr  point  in 
taking  a  calculated  risk  of  agcrression  be- 
cause the  will  to  commit  the  power  to 
slop  the  a;?gression  was  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt. 

We  know  that  strength  Is  the  key  to 
peace  Let  us  never  forgot  this.  Let 
us  not  gamble  with  security  because  of 
a  desire  to  achieve  a  dl.sarmament 
treaty,  unless  we  know  for  a  certainty 
that  we  are  protected.  Let  us  not  take 
on  the  risk  of  anything  less  than  cer- 
tainty. 

Consider  our  problems  now  of  achiev- 
ing a  nuclear  test  ban.  If  the  pre.sent 
Soviet  tests  bring  them  to  what  they 
regard  as  nuclear  superiority,  they  will 
stop  testing.  Informed  opinion  hold? 
that  they  already  have  nuclear  parity. 
Putting  It  another  way,  thoy  did  not 
hesitate  to  negotiate  while  preparing 
for  tetits  and  then  they  tested  in  1961. 
breaking  the  moratorium  unilaterally 
Does  this  not  mean  that  rpM:ardles.s  of 
what  we  do,  the  Soviets  will  test  and  de- 
velop and  test  until  they  feel  that  they 
have  .superiority,  regardless  of  whetl^er 
negotiations  are  going  on  or  not?  If 
they  do  not  feel  that  way,  why  did  they 
test  in  1961?  For  what  purpose  would 
they  test  if  not  to  seek  superiority  in 
nuclear  weapon  technology''  I  believe 
it  is  not  a  question,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, of  paying  a  price  of  forbearance 
to  allow  the  Soviets  to  approach  parity. 
I  believe  an  analysis  will  show  that  they 
have  parity  now  and  that  they  will  test 
and  retest  until  they  have  superiority. 
They  do  not  want  a  test  ban,  certainly 
not  ar  enforcible  one,  until  they  have 
achievi?d  superiority.  Then  we  will  not 
want  one  because  we  will  not  be  able 
to  afford  one.  If  \V(>  luid  u  test  ban 
after  tJiey  had  achUMed  .super.. )ruv  then 
wo  would  have  mure  Uum  ii  i;.sk  We 
would  je  doomed. 

Hhoiild  not  tlic  pohrv  of  thi.s  roiuUrv 
be  to  fontlinu'  to  strive  foi'  Die  ixotiv- 
tlon  RiTorded  by  tuuMeur  wenpoui  ^w- 
prrlorivy?  Pre.suniaijJv,  ilih  will  i\v ■ 
niftnd  umtlnu  on  our  piu  t  Hhoukl  uc 
nut  Irt  tho  liiltlallvt^  tor  twhuviny  w  nu 
(ilenr  teat  bnn  conii^  from  the  Hovirt 
Unloi\V  And  ii  will  eonie  wtu-n  iluv 
feel  Uml  the.v  huve  notliiUM  lo  h'iim  i»v 
fiU'lher  iPallMtf  niul  when  ilu'v  \vv\  iimf 
lliev  w  II  not  ertleh  tip  'llu-v  \mii  tmve 
believed  our  detempiirtiiou  imt  in  ii, 
mirpaaaed 

Aa  \\\\w\\  Ma  Mnyone  i>Ui'   |  wunt  in  U\r< 
and  linve  tn.y  pentde  live  lu  %  (lliniinrd 


and  peaceful  world,  but  we  shall  never 
realize  this  without  strength,  conviction, 
and  well-designed  plans. 

There  are  some  aspects  of  our  test  ban 
and  disarmament  proposals  I  should  like 
to  diicuss. 

The  manner  in  which  recent  findings 
from  the  Vela  program  was  released  to 
the  public,  our  friends  and  enemies,  was 
cerlainl.v  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Nation  and  our  disarmament  negotiators 
in  Geneva.  Many  of  the  delegates  m 
Geneva  are  grasping  for  straws  en- 
deavoring to  find  something  that  will 
break  the  impa.sse.  News  of  a  purported 
breakthrou.:h  m  detection  was  bound 
to  cause  commotion.  When  U  S.  revised 
proposals  were  not  radical,  the  nego- 
tiators as  well  as  our  Goverimient  were 
placed  in  a  bad  light.  Two  develop- 
ments came  from  Vela.  One.  that  we 
could  differentiate  more  precisely  be- 
tween a  natural  .'-eismic  disturbance  and 
a  nuclear  explosion,  although  there 
still  remain  many  disturbances  we  can- 
not identifv  as  one  or  the  other.  But 
the  other  finding  from  Vela  showed  us 
that  we  could  not  detect  nearly  a.s  small 
an  under^-Tound  explosion  in  earth  as 
we  thought  we  could  What  conces- 
sions can  wp  make  at  Geneva  as  a  re.sult 
of  Vela?  Perhaps  a  few  less  in.si)ections 
at  best.  And  we  can  make  no  conces- 
sions with  respect  to  inspections  to  de- 
tect preparations  for  testing — a  matter 
that  Is  strangely  omitted  from  news  re- 
leases on  the  subject. 

Some  people  have  stated  that  veiy 
little  can  be  learned  from  underground 
tests.  Thus  Is  a  fallacy.  Va.st  knowledge 
can  be  gained  from  underground  testa 
in  all  fields  of  weapon  development. 
Wcai)on  technology  Is  fast  moving;  a 
clandestine,  underground  Soviet  test 
program  could  put  them  ahead  of  us  in 
a  very  short  time.  We  could  not  realisti- 
cally Include  underground  testing  in  a 
nuclear  te.st  ban  without  Western- 
monitored  control  posts  throughout  the 
Soviet  Union. 

During  the  negotiations  of  recent 
years,  the  Soviets  have  been  adamant 
on  the  point  of  inspection.  They  call 
this  espionage.  They  have  not  receded 
from  this  position  in  the  slightest.  It 
seems  to  be  a  matter  of  principle  with 
them  or  1;  may  be  that  they  will  not 
tolerate  inspection  because  they  plan 
to  cheat.  In  any  event,  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful that  there  Is  any  purpose  to  be  served 
by  US.  concessions  on  the  number  of 
inspections  required  In  a  treaty.  The 
Soviets  steadfastly  declare  they  will  not 
tolerate  any  inKpectlons.  Mr.  Zorln,  the 
Soviii  npresentrttlve  at  Geneva,  has  nl- 
icrulv  .u'lieted  our  conceNNinn.s  on  the 
!.  ,iii!m  1  lit  in^peellon.s  by  ,sayina  Ifuit  he 
■'  ''^i  ru)  Mli'Ut  iiope  of  n  .solution 

Ihi'ie  luo  tvvo  wutlilngN  vve  hliuuUl 
he.  d  lieiiiu'  enti-rinu  into  iv  leHt  bun 
.>  ininent  If  the  ItUMNUina  tmlcd.  In 
nidtr  ui  (iinvinee  the  world  Ihnt  t)>e 
MdMtU  iihidurtled  the  treety  we  would 
h.uf  hi  i.ner  podlllvr  proof  OtdV  nii 
inappciion  on  the  nlle  with  netUinU  pii  i* 
ent  would  nultli'e  Heioiully,  wny  test 
ban  Utt<  Uidttil  HUteq  hiuI  U  H  N  U.  eit- 
h  Mil  iiilii  uiiuld  liitve  In  include  all  (illu'l 

ii>i'  .<  Ill  uiiiioh')  wuhin  A  relnltvely  aliiu  t 
I'll  ,  ii  iif  iinte     oiherwiae,  l<(i»«l»,  or 
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Communist  China  her.self.  could  con- 
duct their  test  programs  in  China  with 
impunity. 

It  has  been  stated  that  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  technology 
for  making  nuclear  weapons  is  the  great- 
est threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world 
today  A  test  ban  between  Russia  and 
the  United  States  is  supposed  to  stop 
proliferation  Let  us  look  at  the  facts 
rationally  Regardless  of  efforts  to  the 
contrary,  technology  is  going  to  diffase 
to  other  nations — either  whole  plants 
which  could  be  used  to  build  tested 
weapons  or  know-how  which  would  fa- 
cilitate development  It  is  true  that  a 
test  ban  would  slow  weapon  development 
and  retard  the  trend  toward  cheap 
weapons:  but  on  the  other  hand,  peace- 
ful reactors  could  help  to  defray  the 
costs  of  weai>jn  manufacture  V/eapons 
might  even  b^  .sold  by  one  nation  to  an- 
other. A  lation  acquires  nuclear 
weapons  for  either  status  and  prestige 
In  the  world  or  to  use  on  a  potential 
enemy  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  rap- 
prochement 'Kdween  the  United  States 
and  Russia  ( ould  alter  either  of  the.se 
two  reasons.  I  suggest  that  prolifera- 
tion should  te  only  a  minor  con.s;dera- 
tlon  in  reaching  agreements  with 
Russia,  for  a  ".est  ban  v,ould  only  slightly 
slow  proUfcriitlon. 

Turning  low  lo  disarmament  we 
heard  recentl/  in  this  Chamber  that  tins 
Government  .hould  go  on  record  as  lui\- 
ing  the  Intel  tion  of  achieving  a  work- 
able and  fcrcible  disarmament  pro- 
gram I  belKvc  to  begin  with  we  should 
preserve  the  knowledge  in  the  world  that 
we  have  the  Intention  of  remaining 
strong  enough  to  deter  aggression  Con- 
versely, we  sh  )uld  go  on  record  as  liavmg 
no  intention  3f  achieving  disarmament 
in  part  or  in  Ahole  without  correspond- 
ing foolproof  safeguards  that  we  will  not 
be  surprised  o-  attacked  by  an  aggre.ssive 
power  To  d('  less  is  to  ajssume  a  risk  too 
great  to  be  accepted  by  a  government 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  free- 
dom. If  nuc.ear  war  is  insane  let  us 
remember  thut  to  open  oneself  to  fatal 
attack  IS  also  Insane. 

The  Washington  Post  reported  on  Au- 
gust 7  that  thi'  U  S.  delegation  has  stated 
in  Geneva  thit  it  Is  prepared  to  freeze 
conventional  arms  production  at  the 
start  of  sta>.e  I  of  the  disarmament 
program  instead  of  at  the  end  of  that 
stage.  Mr  Zsrin  replies  that  this  con- 
siderable US  conce.vsion  does  not  change 
the  ba.slc  American  unwillingness  to  halt 
the  productlrn  of  all  nuclear  delivery 
sv.steins  m  the  flist  stage  Suppose  \>.e 
tiidli'd  the  pr(  ductlon  of  balllfttic  miNSiles 
in  tlie  nrht  htatjc''  Have  we  the  hllMhteNl 
n'^^urunee  without  foolpioof  in.speclionh 
that  the  Hovi 'th  would  Imlt  pioduclion 
(d   Ihelr  inlhhl  -m' 

It  M'cmh  eo  leehuble  tlud  If  we  artu- 
Ullv  (Hilled  lid  i\  eoncenhlon  of  lldh 
kind  iii.il  then  wwoke  one  inoridiiii  to  find 
that  ihi  HoviM  policy  of  cheatuiu  luut 
rontiiiiitd  unilelecded  no  timt  sm'  weie 
ho  liiiiMn  lUili'  to  detel  Hnwiehhlon  the 
Alneilcnn  pi<nple  vvnidd  denunid  ini 
pcuiliincid  id  itliv  IMehldenl  Wlin  luut 
I'cinutled  nue  I  m   Altiinlloit   to   tiil)>e 

riieie  |h  unoUici  ttfipecl  td  Ihl"  pinlilrin 
^hii'li   div^eiMft   niuM    ihnn    llu-   Mind 


treatment  it  has  thus  far  received  from 
the  administration.  This  is  the  develop- 
ment of  an  antimissile  defense  Why 
should  there  not  be  inspection  with 
respect  to  this?  What  good  does  it  do 
to  stop  making  nuclear  weapons  if  the 
other  side  could  neutralize  our  stockpile 
of  such  weapons  by  developing  an  anti- 
mLssile  defense?  The  result  would  be 
the  same  as  if  the  other  side  continued 
to  produce  nuclear  weapons  because 
there  was  no  foolproof  inspection  sys- 
tem 

Two  years  ago.  a  British  writer,  Con- 
stantine  PitzGibbon.  published  a  book 
H'hich  pi'ovides  a  glaring  example  of  how 
false  disarmament  might  be  accom- 
plished This  book  is  entitled,  "When 
the  Ki.ssing  Had  to  Stop  "  Although  the 
account  is  fictional,  this  is  how  we  might 
achieve  our  own  defeat  by  our  haste  in 
making  a  treaty  for  disarmament.  In 
the  book  on  page  29,  an  address  on  the 
subject  of  peace  by  the  hypothetical 
Soviet  Premier,  Mr  Kornoloff,  to  the 
political,  cultural,  and  scientific  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  many 
representatives  from  the  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean countries  and  China  is  reported 
as  follows: 

Amidst  mounting  npplauie  he  told  his  dls- 
tiMR.ilshed  audience  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
weiirled  by  th«  long  serlfd  of  fruitless  i>iim- 
mit  r^nfrrerircs  nnd  by  the  complete  Inrk 
of  prii^;rcs5  !!.  the  cnsarrtiiiment  tulko  tliiit 
l.ii\r  hi'cii  ^•''Ii;K  '  '  '■''''  ''■''  ^i'^'-  "  vcurn  has 
(IcCHlfcl    !'     :   il  I  (•   !!ic   l^^,i(-   by    hCfM-:!    CllMiim- 

mg  ui.,..itcr,i;,\  This,  he  Miid  wouUl  be 
tli.i'.f  t;\  Bt.iKc.-.  and  tlir  flrnt  Mane  hud  iil- 
iciu!,'  ti('i,',j;.  «;•*■.  Mir  '!'.' ii-,io,t  .ii'.jj  of  the 
r^rki't    ba.-iCf    If.    rl'.f    I'lv  plr  K   Rcjiubllr   of    Po- 

laiul  ,)'ii;Miii:;H(*  liiid  fthern  fmm  nil  Inndu 
would  be  iicrii,; •  toil  niu!  ;;iclped  rnrourn(fed 
to  visit  K.c  :  1  Kff  b.isiR  i.i.d  sec  the  work 
of  ciiTi.  :.',::.  ;,  w  briiig  furnrd  out  The 
iii-xt  Ml  ;  V.  .::(:  br  the  di.sinaMimg  of  the 
nilR.MlC'  basff.  m  the  other  Warsaw  Pnct  coun- 
tries and  tlien  in  the  S<  vict  Union  Itself 
Mr  KornnlofT  said  th.Ht  he  had  every  reason 
to  believe  that  Russia's  great  peace-loving 
ally,  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China,  was 
contemplating  taking  a  similar  step  How- 
ever, the  final  scrapping  of  all  missile  bases 
would  naturally  depend  on  some  measure  of 
simaiar  disarmament  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  Britain  and  other  NATO 
powers  As  soon  as  nuclear  disarmament  was 
achieved  the  Soviet  Union  proposed  t<  dis- 
band Its  conventional  armed  frirces  Mr 
Konioiull  said  that  never  before  m  history 
had  such  a  gesture  for  peace  been  made 
.Since  this  staged  disarmunieni  would  be  car- 
ried out  m  full  view  of  the  world  pre.<-E.  this 
hhould  dUpose  once  and  for  all  of  the  mall- 
clou*  American  slander  that  the  Soviet 
f!.ii  II  had  no  intent! -11  of  truly  dUiirnUng 
I  he  hn\iei  Union  lit-  fcnid.  ilood  iinw  a*  it 
hall  alWiiVii  hliKid  tot  peace  It  Wan  IliiW  Up 
to  othrri.  to  plow  ihiit  tlielr  paiit  HtiUfinrntK 
wrir  Miotf  than  iiH'ic  ;ip«pr\'lce  pnUl  U>  thin 
ip-fut  Idrnl  >*lilrli  III  HiiVlet  H\ll«hlii  VSan  a 
pruvrn  rt-alMy  Mr  Koriiolnf?  dpoKe  foi  ^ 
hourn 

The  book  eohtlniie*! 

I  lu'    l'l»">Ulrlll     llHk    »o    till     IPlUH'tl    In    inin 

int'lii  Ml)  lilt)  «ui|iriiiP  hiivliU  Mhi\r  li  \* 
kiiov^n    liowrsoi     Ihiil   lhi>  hlalu  DvintMiiivht 

ItiKiilda    Sti      Kntlli'liitf  k   li|t0l>l<ll    Skltll    a    lll«iak 

ui0  i>r  ntii^idli'lkMi  A  Hthlti  Drjiai  (iHtiiil 
i>iiiihi*iiHOi  Hiilil  Wi  11  lit>ll»<\»'  II  wlmii  m- 
i.i<r   II," 

The  livitnllirllciil  hnvlel  PieMUei  ttr 
lunllV  linen  pull  itiiWU  AuHle  loeKrl  in 
niullitlii!ii><  lit  t'olniid  sOiii'h  h<-  ho  Imiui  > 


needs  and  then,  to  give  further  evidence 
of  his  goc'd  faiih.  he  decrees  the  dis- 
mantling cf  bases  m  Rumania  He  is  ad- 
vised by  a  bewildered  subordinate  that 
there  are  no  bases  in  Rumania  Kor- 
noloff chuckles  and  says  on  page  96: 
Exactly  Run  up  some  dummy  ones, 
fast,  then  pull  them  down  with  maxi- 
mum publicity." 

A  feature  of  the  disarmament  plan  Is 
the  zonal  inspection  scheme  This  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  I 
cannot  picture  the  Nation  living  under  a 
lottery.  V/e  must  have  a  foolproof  sys- 
tem of  inspection.  The  random  sam- 
pling of  the  zonal  system  was  taken  from 
industry  and  busine.ss  techniques  It  is 
true  that  a  good  estimate  of  the  number 
of  bad  items  on  an  assembly  line  can  be 
obtained  from  sampling,  but  the  items 
appear  at  raiidom:  there  is  no  one  be- 
hind the  line  conniving  to  produce  the 
wrong  answer.  The  point  I  am  making  is 
that  the  zonal  inspection  system  has  not 
been  tested  To  test  its  suitability  is  an 
expensive  and  prolonged  undertaking 
That  us  wl;y  it  was  offered  as  an  illustra- 
tive exam:ole  In  the  draft  disarmament 
treaty.  The  difficulty  of  finding  a  few 
hidden  missiles  and  their  warheads 
enough  to  blackmail  the  United  States, 
is  fantastic.  They  could  remain  hidden 
until  the  world  was  completely  dis- 
nrmed 

Much  h  IS  been  said  about  tlie  sword 
of  Drtmocli?s  over  our  heads  in  tlie  form 
of  nucleai  war  by  accident  However, 
d  the  Sovl'ds  \\erp  as  apjireheivslve  about 
tills  a.'i  some  other  people  they  would  be 
willing  to  relinquish  some  of  then  se- 
crecy for  norr  security  We  need  be  no 
more  apprehensive  about  this  thai",  they. 

When  seme  administration  spokesmen 
talk  about  an  accommodation  with  the 
Soviets,  w?  should  not  be  misled  into 
thinking  tnat  the  basic  nature  of  com- 
munism, f.s  an  aggressive  philosophy. 
will  be  changed,  nor  that  the  leaders  of 
Russia  will  abandon  communism.  We 
should  be  alert  to  the  fact  that  any 
agreement  signed  by  these  leaders  will 
be  consistent  with  their  p;an  and  their 
objective  of  world  domination 

Thus  fai  m  Geneva  they  have  con- 
ceded not  one  point  of  substance.  In 
fact  they  have  been  quite  frank  about 
their  position  of  no  concession  on  points 
of  substance  Talk  of  a  nuclear  test  ban 
iigreenient  is  one  thing  but  it  takes  two 
sides,  botl  sincere  to  make  and  keep 
an  agreemi'ni  With  the  Soviet-directed 
crises  111  Cuba  m  Beilm  m  Luo.s  uiu! 
In  South  \'ieln»m  ue  have  leciued  :. 
mdieutlon  wliutsotvti  o!  smcetuy  on  ii.i 
pHl  t  of  the  Soviet  leiidem  otliei  tliui. 
then  hinet  ir  intention  to  spread  coin- 
muniMii  iiioiind  the  world  by  any 
memiN  fill,'  01  loul  i;ndei  »iurh  cu  • 
cumhiHiKTv  It  \h  time  for  uo  to  utop 
tnttkinu  eonei'iiMonii  oi  tnlKinu  nbout 
l>()AMlili-  ('iiiicehkionn  whuh  CAiiy  lukn 
wilh  them  und  foi  the  Hovletk  In  dlnplny 
u  chaiitu'  of  iiiteidioitA  by  urceptinu  u 
(uulpiuot  iitiiperiiiiii  hVKtem  on  nuchiti 
litkllhv  oil  piepniuUiili  toi  riuetcAl  lent- 
inw  nnd  ol  the  develnpineld  id  Hli  Hldl- 
ililoklie  defnhtee  ui>  IoHh  \\.  mudenl  Wenp 
iihn  Mil    »lt  I'Hldled 

Ml  MAShl'■t^;l.lJ  Ml  hinsliteid,  1 
ftilHMK-l    llu    uheeiU'e   id    ft   uui'iuin. 
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The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it.  is  so  or- 
dered. 


STANDBY  AUTHORITY  TO  ACCEL- 
ERATE PUBLIC  WORKS  PRO- 
GRAMS OP  FEDERAL.  STATE.  AND 
LOCAL  PUBLIC  BODIES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  House  amendments  to  the  bill  (S. 
2965)  to  provide  standby  authority  to 
accelerate  public  works  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  State  and  lo- 
cal public  bodies. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  intend  to  take  much  time  in  ex- 
plaining the  amendment  which  I  offered 
last  Friday  for  myself  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller].  My  reasons  for  offering  the 
amendment  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
Record  of  the  proceedings  of  last  Fri- 
day's session  of  the  Senate.  I  shall  now 
give  a  brief  explanation  of  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment. 

When  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate, 
S.  2965.  was  sent  to  the  House,  the  House 
did  not  accept  the  Senate  bill.  The 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  had 
reported  to  the  House  Its  bill,  H.R.  101  i:i. 

The  bill  which  had  been  reported  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
was  comprised  of  13  sections.  An 
amendment  which  was  offered  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  struck  out  sections 
3,  4,  5,  8,  7.  and  8,  leaving  six  sections, 
which  was  adopted  as  a  substitute  for 
the  Senate  bill.  I  think  the  operative 
section  of  the  House  substitute  Is  section 
3.  Section  3  provides  the  criteria  for 
making  funds  available  to  persistent  la- 
bor surplus  areas  and  to  areas  covered 
by  the  Area  Pledevelopment  Act.  It 
provides  to  the  President  the  authority 
to  allocate  $900  million  to  various  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  for  public  works 
projects  in  such  areas. 

While  section  3  provides  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $900  million  to  make  the  bill 
effective,  the  actual  amount  to  be  made 
available  will  depend  upon  the  action  of 
the  Appropriations  Committees  and  the 
Congress. 

Nevertheless,  in  section  5  of  the  House 
substitute,  which  would  provide  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
with  authority  to  make  grants-in-aid  for 
local  public  works  if  this  measure  be- 
comes law.  there  is  no  reference  to  sec- 
tion 3.  According  to  section  5,  the  Ad- 
ministrator would  derive  his  authority 
from  "section  9."  The  bill  reported  by 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee  con- 
tained a  section  9,  but  there  is  no  sec- 
tion 9  in  the  bill  passed  by  the  House. 
So  the  bill  before  us  contains  a  known 
error. 

I  must  say.  in  frankness,  that  I  think 
it  is  one  of  inadvertence,  because  after 
the  bill  had  been  passed  by  the  House, 
Representative  Blatnik.  the  House  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  asked  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  House  request  that  the  bill 
be  returned  by  the  Senate  and  that  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  be  authorized  to  cor- 
rect the  error;  but  objection  was  made. 
So  the  bill  came  to  the  Senate  with 
the  error.  It  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  where  I  moved 
that  the  error  be  corrected  by  inserting 
in  S(K;tion  5  as  the  source  of  funds  for 
grants  by  the  HHFA  the  reference  to  the 
correct  paragraph — to  paragraph  3.  in- 
stead of  paragraph  9.  But  my  proposal 
was  opposed  by  the  majority  members 
of  the  committee,  and  it  was  defeated. 
I  have  made  the  same  motion  in  the 
Senate. 

A&  I  said  on  Pxiday,  my  motion  may 
app<!;ir  to  some  to  be  frivolous  and  with- 
out importance.  I  do  not  think  so.  I 
directed  my  remarks  to  this  subject  last 
Friday. 

It  is  argued  by  the  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr  Kerr],  and  by  other  Senators  that 
the  error  can  be  corrected  by  interpre- 
tation on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  think  it  is  the  rule,  that  if  no  inter- 
pretiition  of  any  kind  is  made,  and  if 
the  validity  of  the  bill  should  be  ques- 
tioned, and  the  issue  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  courts,  the  courts  could 
examine  the  bill  and  the  legislative  pro- 
ceed:,ngs  as  a  whole.  If  the  Intent  of  the 
legislative  body  Is  unclear,  the  courts 
could  take  the  position  that  the  legisla- 
tive body  did  not  intend  to  do  a  nullity, 
and  considering  the  history  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  bill,  in  committee  and  on 
the  floor,  determine  that  the  reference 
to  "s«?ctlon  9"  was  inadvertent  and  that 
"section  3"  was  Intended— to  make  the 
bill  operative. 

On  the  other  hand  we  cannot  know 
whether  an  Interpretation  made  on  the 
floor  has  validity  In  this  case.  And  when 
this  doubt  Is  known  to  all  of  us,  I  hold 
that  it  Is  our  duty  to  correct  known 
error.!.  Those  who  favor  the  bill  should 
not  run  a  risk  in  failing  to  do  so. 

I  cannot  say  that  if  the  bill  were  to  be 
lnteri:)reted  by  a  court,  the  court  would 
say  the  bill  was  inoperative.  When 
I  consider  all  the  facts  in  connection 
with  the  bill— the  fact  that  there  is  no 
section  9.  and  that  the  content  of  sec- 
tion 9  as  originally  reported  and  the  con- 
tent of  the  present  section  3  are  sim- 
ilar—I believe  it  is  possible  that  a  court 
would  say  that  it  was  the  Intention  of 
the  House  to  refer  to  section  3,  instead  of 
section  9. 

But  some  rather  peculiar  questions  are 
raised:  First,  can  the  Senate  determine 
what  the  House  Intended  to  do?  I  do 
not  bi?lleve  that  It  can.  The  managers 
of  the  bill  in  the  House  are  the  ones  who 
have  the  capacity  to  speak  for  the 
House  bill. 

Then  it  may  be  said  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr],  as  the  Sen- 
ator in  charge  of  the  bill,  can  interpret 
what  is  intended  by  the  bill.  In  explain- 
ing the  error.  But  there  is  a  curious  in- 
consistency in  this  connection. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  will  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
yield  ? 

Mr,  COOPER.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.    I  know  that  during  the 
debat<;  last  Friday,  considerable  point 


was  made  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
certain  intention  on  the  part  of  the  spon« 
sor  and  floor  manager  of  the  bill  in  the 
House. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  book  entitled 
"Statute  Making. "  written  by  Armand 
B.  Coigne,  and  published  by  the  Com- 
merce Clearinghouse,  copyright  1948.  In 
this  book,  on  the  subject  of  construc- 
tion and  legislative  intent,  the  statement 
is  made : 

The  statements  of  the  personal  intention 
of  members  made  during  debates  Jiare  been 
held  not  to  be  a  proper  source  for  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  intent,  even  when 
made  by  the  sponsor. 

And  the  following  cases  are  cited: 
U.S.  V.  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Association, 

166  UJ5.  290,  17  Sup.  Ct.  640;  Hance  Bros.  v. 

American  Railway  Express  Co.,  19  N.Y.S.  530. 

116  Misc.  653. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  correct — that  is  with  re- 
spect to  one  aspect  of  the  rule  of  Inter- 
pretation. 

I  believe  the  basic  rule  is  set  forth  In 
the  memorandum  prepared  by  the  office 
of  the  Legislative  Counsel,  under  the 
title  "Use  of  Extrinsic  Aids  in  Interpre- 
tation of  Statutes."  On  page  2.  where 
the  reference  is  to  a  decision  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  In  United  States  v.  Affs- 
souri  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  (1929,  278  U.S. 
269.  278) :  this  Is  the  language  of  the 
Court: 

But  where  the  language  of  an  enactment 
is  clear  and  construction  according  to  its 
terms  does  not  lead  to  absurd  or  imprsctlcal 
oonssqusnoM,  the  wordu  employed  nre  to  be 
taksa  as  tits  anal  expression  ot  ths  m«an< 
Ing  Intended. 

In  other  words,  if  there  Is  a  clear 
statement  In  the  language  of  the  bill, 
it  is  to  be  taken  ns  the  intent  of  Congress, 
unless  that  con.structlon  would  lead  to 
an  absurd  or  Impractical  consequence. 

So.  If  a  court  were  called  upon  to  In- 
terpret the  bill.  It  might  say.  "When  'O* 
was  used.  Section  '3'  was  Intended."  The 
court  would  conclude  that  Congress  did 
not  Intend  to  do  a  nullity. 

Exit  we  do  not  know  whether  that 
Interpretation  would  be  made. 

I  have  raised  the  question  of  whether 
the  Senate  can  Interpret  the  Intent  of 
the  House.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Kerr]  and 
other  Senators  are  not  trying  to  do  so — 
that  they  are  Interpreting  the  intent  of 
the  Senate.  But  a  curious  situation 
arises  In  this  connection.  The  majority 
members  of  the  committee  voted  against 
saying  that  section  5  actually  referred 
to  section  3.  and  supported  the  section 
5  as  It  appears  In  the  bill— referring  to 
the  nonexistent  section  9.  All  of  this 
lllirstrates  that  It  is  wise  to  properly 
correct  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  said,  namely,  that 
what  Individual  Members — except  the 
managers  of  the  bill — say  about  this 
matter  has  no  importance  at  all.  Insofar 
as  interpretation  Is  concerned.  The  com- 
mittee report  and  the  statements  made 
by  the  manager  on  the  floor  are  the 
sources  of  evidence  which  a  court  would 
take  Into  consideration.  What  other 
Members  may  say  about  the  Intent  of 
the  bill  has  no  value  at  all,  except  as  it 
draws     explanatory     statements     from 
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Members  In  ch  irge  of  the  bill.  What  I 
say  now  has  tio  legal  value  from  the 
standpoint  of  Interpretation.  I  can  only 
point  out  to  Members  that  we  may  be 
doing  something  which  is  improper,  and 
which  could  wcrk  against  the  effective- 
ness of  the  bill  unless  we  correct  in  the 
proper  way  the  known  error  in  the  bill 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  able  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOIPH.  On  Friday  evening 
the  Senator  fr>ra  Kentucky  stated  his 
position,  and  h?  has  reiterated  it  today. 
It  was  my  understanding  then,  as  It  Is 
now,  that  he  believes  that  the  inadver- 
tent and/or  teclmical  error  in  numbermg 
does  not  affect  the  substance  of  the 
House  version  of  the  bill.    Is  that  cor- 

Mr.  COOPEll.  I  say  It  Is  possible, 
and  I  will  go  further  and  say  that  I 
think  It  probatjle.  If  a  court  were  re- 
quired to  interi>ret  the  bill,  that  In  view 
of  the  history  of  the  bill.  It  would  find 
that  it  was  thf  intent  of  the  managers 
of  the  bill,  and  the  House,  to  refer  to 
section  3,  rathta:  thtui  section  9.  Such 
a  conclusion  is  supported  from  the  de- 
bate, and  statejnents  of  Representatives 
BLATNnc  and  AacHiNCLoss  after  the  bill 
had  been  passed,  after  the  mistake  was 
discovered.  Ttat  would  be  my  Judg- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  I  say  there 
Is  a  doubt  abcut  it  which  the  Senate 
should  take  irto  account,  and  which 
places  on  the  Senate  the  duty  to  correct 
the  error. 

Mr.  RANDOIPH  May  I  inquire  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  COOPER,    Yes. 

Mr.  RANDOIPH.  Is  It  not  true  that 
the  Senate's  da; ire  t^  acree  to  the  House 
version  of  the  rubllc  work.s  accclerBilon 
bill  Is  now  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  House  bill  calls  for  a  1-year  action 
program,  while  the  Senate  bill  called 
for  an  action  program  plus  a  standby 
program?  And  is  It  not  true  that  the 
House  bill  calls  for  75  percent  of  Fed- 
eral partlclpaticn  in  certain  hardship  or 
distress  cases,  tie  Senate  bill  called  for 
90  percent  and  that  it  is  our  desire  to 
accept  the  Hoitie  measure?  These  two 
basic  difference.-;  have  t)ecn  resolved  by 
the  action  of  the  Senate  committee  in 
recommending  to  this  body  that  we  agree 
to  the  House  bll;   Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  COOPER  The  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  voted  to  report  the 
House  substitute  to  the  Senate  with  the 
recommendation  that  It  pass.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  I  offered  an  amendment 
In  the  committee  to  correct  the  error 
which  was  apparent  in  the  House  bill, 
and  my  amendment  was  defeated,  being 
opposed  by  the  majority  Members. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Then,  the  Senator 
Is  saying  to  the  Senate  that  there  is 
no  attempt  on  :he  part  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  to  delay  the  passage  of 
this  legislation? 

Mr.  COOPER.  No;  I  said  that  on  Fri- 
day. Of  course,  I  said  then,  and  cor- 
rectly, that  if  my  amendment  should  be 
adopted,  It  would  have  the  effect  of  send- 
ing the  bill  back  to  the  House  for  ac- 
tion, or  to  conference.  As  was  said  so 
plainly  by  the  nrajorlty  whip  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey] on  Frld£.y,  that  is  what  the  ma- 
jority does  not  want  to  do.  because,  as 
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they  have  said,  very  clearly,  they  are 
afraid  If  that  should  happen  the  bill 
might  not  be  acted  upon  by  the  House 
or  In  conference,  and  the  bill  might  be 
lost. 

I  said  that  my  action  could  be  Inter- 
preted by  some  as  a  desire  on  my  part 
to  delay  or  defeat  the  bill  because,  if 
my  amendment  were  adopted,  the  bill 
would  go  back  to  the  House  or  to  con- 
ference. But  I  pointed  out  that  I  sup- 
port the  bill.  I  voted  for  the  bill  when 
It  was  previously  before  the  Senate.  I 
shall  vote  for  It  when  It  comes  up  for 
final  vote.  Nevertheless,  I  have  offered 
the  amendment  for  the  reasons  I  have 
stated,  because  I  believe  It  Is  the  proper 
course  for  the  Senate  to  take — not  only 
with  respect  to  this  bill  but  with  respect 
to  all  legislation  when  the  Senate  knows 
that  errors  exist. 

Some  doubt  whether  the  error  In  the 
bill  can  be  interpreted  and  corrected 
by  legislative  history.  I  pointed  out 
that,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  courts. 
Interpretations  can  come  only  from  a 
committee  report — and  we  have  no  com- 
mittee report — or  from  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Kerr]  has  made  his 
statements  for  the  purpose  of  correction 
and  showing  that  when  the  numeral  "9" 
was  used,  it  meant  the  numeral  "3." 

I  think  it  was  Inconsistent  that  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  did  not  make 
the  correction. 

I  doubt  If  the  Senate  can  Interpret 
what  the  House  meant. 

So  there  is  some  danger,  even  if  ."ilight, 
that  we  might  pass  a  nullity,  and  later, 
if  it  were  questioned,  a  court  might  say, 
"This  bill  has  no  effect."  It  Is  doubtful 
whether  a  taxpayer  could  assert  a  suf- 
flclent  Interest  to  brtnf  an  action  In 
court. 

But  If  this  bill  were  passed,  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  would  have  to 
provide  funds  for  it,  and  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  might  raise  questions. 

Also,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
might  raise  a  question.  It  could  raise 
a  question  about  the  lawful  use  of  the 
funds.  I  know  the  opinions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  are  advisory  but 
I  do  notice  In  a  recent  report  on  the 
functions  of  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, Senate  Document  No.  96,  May  29, 
1962,  at  page  5,  the  following  statement 
as  one  of  Its  functions; 

Rendering  decisions  at  the  request  of 
heads  of  departments  and  agencies  and  dis- 
bursing and  certifying  officers  on  the  legality 
of  proposed  payments  or  transactions,  which 
decisions  are  binding  on  the  executive 
branch. 

Perhaps  this  statement  is  a  little  ex- 
tensive. Such  a  question  would  perhaps 
go  to  court  for  decision. 

If  the  bill  Is  passed  and  the  President 
signs  It,  the  agencies  will  undoubtedly 
do  his  win,  and  the  question  may  never 
be  raised  about  its  legal  Interpretation. 
But  these  p>ossible  complications — and  I 
admit  they  are  complications  that  may 
never  arise — ^point  up  the  importance  of 
the  Senate  acting  properly,  and  correct- 
ing the  error. 

I  come  to  my  final  point:  Is  it  a  wise 
precedent  for  the  Senate  to  pass  a  bill 
knowing  that  there  is  an  error  in  It? 
I  am  sure  that  many  times  bills  are 


passed  with  errors  In  them,  but  without 
knowledge  of  the  errors.  They  can  be 
corrected  by  concurrent  resolution.  But 
I  think  it  u  bad  precedent  for  either 
House  to  pass  a  bill  with  knowledge  of 
errors  whichi  could  affect  the  operation 
of  the  bill.  The  House  found  an  error  in 
the  bill,  but  only  after  passage,  and  then 
Representative  Blatnik  tried  to  secure 
its  correction  In  a  proper  legislative 
manner.  Tt.ie  usual  practice  is  for  either 
body  of  Co:igress  to  correct  an  error 
when  the  bill  is  before  it.  or.  after  the 
bin  is  passed,  by  concurrent  resolution. 

It  may  be  said  that  In  this  particular 
Instance  the  error  Is  of  no  importance 
and  that  "wc  want  to  get  this  bill  passed." 
But  it  is  a  bad  precedent.  It  may  not 
make  any  difference  in  this  case,  but 
when  other  bills  are  before  us,  will  the 
Senate  use  ^hi5  expedient  again?  Will 
it  say,  "It  "makes  no  difference — we  will 
ignore  the  rviles  of  the  Senate  and  House 
and  pass  the  bill"?  By  doing  that,  at 
some  other  time  if  not  this  time,  we  may 
pass  a  nullity,  and  with  full  knowledge. 

I  have  raised  these  questions  t>ecause 
I  think  they  ought  to  be  raised,  because 
I  think  we  tire  setting  a  bad  precedent. 
I  believe  the  injunction  of  the  nxle  Is  to 
correct  an  error,  and  not  to  pass  a  bill 
with  a  krK)wn  error. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  one  more  time? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RANEOLPH.  There  is  no  argu- 
ment betwe<!n  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky and  tlie  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia about  the  fact  that  the  House  at 
well  as  the  Senate  has  approved  a  neces- 
sary program  of  public  works  acoelera* 
tlon.    Is  thai  true? 

Mr.  COOPER  The  House  has  passed 
Its  bill,  and  the  Senate  passed  Its  bill 
several  woek«  ago.  Today  we  arc  con- 
sidering the  House  bill. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Today  we  f\nd  that 
the  Senate,  on  recommendation  of  its 
Public  Work?  Committee,  Is  ready  to  ac- 
cept the  House  version  of  public  works 
acceleration.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COOPliSl.  I  do  not  know  until  the 
vote.  I  assume,  if  that  is  the  intention 
of  the  majority,  that  will  be  the  decision. 
I  Intend  to  vote  for  the  bill  even  If  my 
amendment  is  defeated.  I  know  that 
the  Senator  is  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill  and  has  worked  diligently  and  de- 
votedly for  Its  passage — desiring  to  help 
the  unemployed  of  his  own  State,  West 
Virginia,  and  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
practical  matter,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  knows  that  the  higher  educa- 
tion bill  Is  now  in  conference.  The 
Senate  passed  one  version,  and  the 
House  anotlier.  The  conference  Is 
stymied  and  will.  In  all  candor,  not  ar- 
rive at  a  method  for  adjusting  the  vari- 
ous Ideas  In  the  two  versions  But  in  the 
case  of  public  works  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee is  to  eliminate  a  conference,  ac- 
cept the  Houfe  version,  in  the  two  prin- 
ciples I  have  indicated,  the  program  of 
projects  for  immediate  action  and  the 
lesser  Federal  contribution,  in  certain 
cases. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  not 
tigree,  that  tliis  Inadvertence  and  tech- 
nical difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
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with  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bill  that  we  could  pro- 
ceed— that  is,  move  the  bill  to  the  White 
House  without  further  delay? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  belief  that 
the  Congress,  both  bodies  having  acted 
in  the  affirmative,  are  in  accord  that  this 
vitally  needed  program  should  move  for- 
ward. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  has  worked  diligently  on  this 
subject.  I  joined  with  him  in  sponsor- 
ing the  basic  bill  for  public  works.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, chaired  by  Senator  Chavez  and 
in  the  pending  measure,  led  in  floor 
managership  by  Senator  Kerr,  are  con- 
vinced that  action  now  will  aid  to  al- 
leviate unemployment  and  strengthen 
the  economic  base  of  the  Nation.  A  ma- 
jority of  our  committee,  and  a  majority 
of  both  branches  of  the  national  legisla- 
tive forum  on  roUcalls.  have  stamped 
approval  on  such  an  effort  as  we  con- 
template in  the  interest  of  employment 
and  merited  public  construction. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  made  my  argu- 
ment, and  I  desire  to  close. 

I  am  aware  that  the  majority  wants 
the  bill  to  be  passed  without  further 
amendment  so  that  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  send  it  back  to  the  House  or  to 
go  to  conference. 

I  can  understand  why  those  who  feel 
very  strongly  about  the  bill — as  does  my 
friend  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph]— should  take  that  position.  I  am 
in  the  peculiar  position  of  being  one  who 
voted  for  the  bill  and  yet  saying  we 
should  not  pass  the  bill  without  correct- 
ing the  error.  I  do  it  on  the  grounds  I 
have  stated.  This  is  not  purely  a  tech- 
nical matter.  It  is  only  technical  in  the 
sense  that  there  was  an  inadvertent  mis- 
take. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  will  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

My  chief  point  is  that  this  would  be 
a  precedent.  If.  each  time  the  majority 
wants  to  take  action  it  ignores  the  rules, 
then  we  will  have  created  a  bad  prec- 
edent for  the  future.  In  this  case  it 
might  not  be  very  important.  But  in 
the  future  bills  might  come  before  the 
Senate  respecting  which  the  majority, 
whether  Democrat  or  Republican,  with 
all  its  powers,  might  say,  "We  will  bypass 
the  rules  and  prevent  the  bill  from  going 
to  the  House  again,  and  thereby  have 
our  way." 

I  do  not  think  it  is  right  in  this  case, 
or  for  the  future. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  agree  with  nearly 
everything  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  said.  The  Senator  knows  that  many 
times  I  have  been  on  his  side. 

Mr.  COOPER.     Yes,  many  times. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know  how  meticu- 
lous the  Senator  is  as  to  legislation  and 
how  learned  he  is  in  the  law.  I  think  he 
has  raised  a  very  valid  point. 

If  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
one  fault,  it  is  a  frankness  in  speaking 
on  issues.     He  is  not  prone  to  be  am- 


biguous, cagey,  or  even   diplomatic,  at 
times. 

Mr!  COOPER.  I  recognize  and  ad- 
mire the  Senator's  f ranlcness. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  feel  this  goes  be- 
yonc[  what  the  committee  under  other 
circumstances  would  like  to  do.  I  think 
we  must  decide  today  whether  we  will 
accept  a  slight  imperfection,  with  all  of 
its  consequences — which  I  do  not  think 
would  be  very  serious — or  whether  we 
shaD  have  no  bill  at  all.  To  be  frank 
about  it.  that  is  the  question  which 
confronts  us. 

If  the  bill  has  to  go  back  to  the  House 
or  has  to  go  to  conference,  we  will  be 
sending  it  to  its  cofBn.  That  is  about 
the  size  of  the  problem. 

That  is  the  reason  why  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  willing  to  stomach 
this  little  imperfection  today,  and  he 
hopes  that  it  will  not  become  a  prec- 
edent. 

I  subscribe  to  everything  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  said.  It  would  be 
a  wonderful  thing  to  correct  the  imper- 
fection, if  that  could  have  been  done 
in  the  House  as  the  House  leadership 
desired.  But  on  a  single  objection  it 
was  not  allowed  to  be  corrected  in  the 
House.  If  we  correct  it  in  the  Senate, 
the  bill  will  have  to  go  back  to  the  House 
or  have  to  go  to  conference,  and  it  will 
go  to  its  grave. 

I  think  the  bill  is  too  immediately  im- 
portant for  that,  because  many  States 
are  suffering  from  severe  unemployment. 
This  is  a  most  important  bill.  We  have 
long  since  argued  its  merits  in  the 
Sena;e,  and  we  have  already  approved 
it. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. I  think  meticulously  and  techni- 
cally he  makes  a  valid  point.  He  has 
everything  in  his  favor.  He  is  not 
hostile  to  the  measure  because  he  voted 
for  tlie  bill,  when  many  other  Senators 
did  not.  I  voted  then  as  he  did.  It  is 
important  here  and  now  to  take  action. 
I  would  hope  that  the  bill  could  be  passed 
in  the  Senate  in  such  a  way  as  to  send 
it  to  the  President  directly,  because  at 
this  late  stage.  I  fear  that  if  we  do  not 
do  that  we  will  not  have  a  bill  at  all. 
We  would  be  denying  help  to  distressed 
areaj; — to  unemployed  human  beings  for 
whora  this  bill  holds  out  material,  practi- 
cal hope  in  the  fastest  fashion. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'!' 

Ml-.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

M;-.  KERR.  Does  the  Senator  want 
to  correct  the  bill  or  defeat  the  bill? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  stated  my  posi- 
tion. I  support  the  bill — and  supporting 
it,  want  it  to  be  correct.  I  know  the 
Senator  will  gi,ve  me  full  faith  and 
credit. 

M-.  KERR.  I  do.  I  was  not  present 
when  the  Senator  stated  his  position. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  said  on  Friday  that 
I  could  understand  very  well  that  my 
amendment  might  be  interpreted  by 
some  as  being  a  desire  to  send  the  bill 
back  to  conference  or  to  the  House  and 
delayed.  I  know  it  could  be  interpreted 
in  that  way  if  someone  outside  the  Sen- 
ate desired  to  do  so — but  I  do  not  believe 
it  will  be  interpreted  that  way  in  the 


Senate.  I  have  advocated  a  reasonable 
public  works  bill  for  several  years.  We 
did  not  agree  on  the  exact  terms  when 
the  bill  was  before  the  committee.  I 
offered  amendments,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  but  I  voted  for  the  bill.  I  intend 
to  vote  for  this  bill. 

I  have  raised  this  question  because  I 
thought  it  was  my  duty  to  do  so.  and  be- 
cause I  think  that  if  we  do  not  correct 
the  error  it  will  be  a  bad  precedent. 

The  majority  has  great  power.  If  it 
can  say  this  in  a  particular  case,  be- 
cause there  is  a  difficult  situation  in  the 
House  which  might  result  in  trouble, 
then — not  particularly  with  respect  to 
this  bill,  but  with  respect  to  some  other 
bill — it  can  say,  "We  will  ignore  the 
rules."  I  can  visualize  a  situation  in 
which  some  majority  in  the  future — 
whether  Democratic  or  Republican — 
could  impose  its  will. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  the  amendment,  if 
adopted,  would  defeat  the  bill,  or  would 
be  likely  to  defeat  the  bill,  would  the 
Senator  .«till  want  to  have  it  adopted'' 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  has  asked 
me  a  question  difficult  to  answer.  I  of- 
fered the  amendment  for  the  reasons 
I  have  stated.  I  do  not  want  to  see  the 
bill  defeated. 

If  I  were  a  member  of  the  majority — 
and  there  is  a  great  majority — I  would 
have  greater  confidence.  I  assume  the 
majority  can  defeat  the  amendment  I 
have  offered,  and  will  pass  the  bill.  If 
my  amendment  should  be  adopted,  and 
if  the  bill  should  go  to  the  House.  I 
would  say,  if  I  were  a  member  of  the 
majority,  considering  the  size  of  the 
majority,  I  would  have  more  confidence 
in  my  majority  than  my  distinguished 
friend  and  his  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  seem  to  have.  I  am  showing  more 
confidence  in  the  majority  being  able  to 
pass  the  bill  in  the  House,  with  my  simple 
amendment  which  does  not  change  the 
substance  of  the  bill,  than  are  many  ma- 
jority Senators,  as  indicated  by  their 
arguments. 

I  have  offered  my  amendment  in  good 
faith.  It  was  offered  for  the  same  pur- 
pose that  Representative  Bl.^tnik  of- 
fered his  motion  in  the  House.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  try  to  correct  a  known  error 
and  avoid  an  unfortunate  precedent.  I 
have  offered  it  also  because  I  think  there 
is  always  the  possibility — I  do  not  think 
too  much  of  a  possibility  in  this  case — 
that  if  we  should  pass  the  bill,  and  if 
this  difficulty  were  not  cleared  up,  it 
might  be  questioned. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  it  should  be  deter- 
mined there  were  a  question  about  the 
matter,  the  Senator  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  we  could  attach  an  amendment  to 
the  omnibus  bill  which  will  come  before 
us  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  it  could  be  so 
amended 

Mr.  KERR.  Does  the  Senator  re- 
member that,  3  or  4  years  ago  the  TVA 
financing  bill  was  passed? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  The  Senator  and 
I  were  working  closely  together  on  that 
measure. 
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Mr.  KERR.  I  was  working  with  the 
Senator  for  the  benefit  of  his  area,  not 
mine. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand  that  and 
am  grateful.  I  doubt  that  the  T\'A  bill 
would  have  passed  without  his  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  KERR.  Does  the  Senator  re- 
member that  at  that  time  the  President 
of  the  United  Slates  said,  when  the  bill 
came  to  him,  that  he  was  going  to  have 
to  veto  it  because  of  one  clause  which 
had  to  do  with  executive  power? 

Mr  COOPEF..  I  remember  it  very 
well. 

Mr.  KERR.  Does  the  Senator  remem- 
ber how  that  difilculty  was  resolved? 

Mr.  COOPER  I  believe  it  was  re- 
solved by  an  amendment  to  the  same 
bill. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me.  I  will  refresh  his  memory.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  the  late 
great  Francis  Case,  who  was  with  us 
then,  discu-ssed  the  question  with  a 
Presidential  assi;;tant,  Mr.  Merriam.  and 
another  Presidential  assistant,  Mr.  Har- 
low. 

We  obtained  assurances  from  the  lead- 
ership in  the  Ser  ate  and  from  the  lead- 
ership in  the  House  so  that  the  President 
would  sign  the  l)ill,  although  it  had  a 
clause  which  was  basically  objectionable 
to  him,  when  otherwise  he  would  not 
have  been  willing  to  sign  the  bill. 

As  a  result  of  the  cooperative  effort  by 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  along  with 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  others, 
with  the  leadershp  in  the  House  and  the 
Public  Works  Committee  in  the  House, 
and  the  leadcrshij)  in  the  Senate  and  the 
Public  Works  Committee  in  the  Senate, 
a  joint  re.solutlon  or  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion— I  have  forgcitten  which — the  Presi- 
dent was  assured,  would  immediately  be 
passed  to  correct  the  language.  'Hien 
President  Eisenhower  went  ahead  and 
signed  the  bill,  and  within  24  hours,  the 
Congress  passed  Lhe  concurrent  resolu- 
tion making  the  law  the  way  he  wanted 
it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  remember  the  cir- 
cumstances very  ^^•ell.  In  fact,  I  remem- 
ber that  the  lat?  Representative  from 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Beece.  and  Representa- 
tive Baker  from  Tennessee,  and  I  went 
to  the  White  House  and  talked  with 
President  Eiseiih  ower.  We  urged  him, 
as  did  our  leadeiship.  both  Democratic 
and  Republican,  to  sign  the  bill  upon  the 
assurance  that  later  the  concurrent 
resolution  would  be  passed.  He  did  sign 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  KERR.  Does  the  Senator  not  be- 
lieve there  was  a  much  more  substantial 
correction  involve  d  as  to  that  legislation 
than  would  be  in;olved  in  this  instance? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Absolutely.  It  was 
vital  to  the  TVA  self-financing  bill.  I 
think  that  case  was  a  little  different. 
There  was  no  objection  on  either  side  to 
the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  KERR.  T3e  Senator  is  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  leadership  on  his  side 
did  not  object  to  the  request  of  Repre- 
sentative Blatxec. 

Mr.  COOPER.    Objection  was  made. 


Mr.  KERR.  Not  by  the  leadership  on 
the  Senator's  side 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Objection  was  made  by  Representative 
Gross  of  the  minority.  The  problem 
was  transferred  to  the  Senate.  If  it 
should  become  necessai-y  to  agree  to  a 
concurrent  resolution,  the  majority 
would  have  the  same  problem  we  are 
facing  today. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  necessary,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  working  together,  might  be 
able  to  obtam  adoption  of  a  little 
amendment  to  the  omnibus  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  concurrent  reso- 
lution would  liave  to  be  agreed  to  by  the 
House.  There  might  be  some  objection 
there. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  am  not  indicating  that 
the  correction  should  be  made  by  way 
of  concurrent  resolution.  If  the  bill 
were  found  to  be  faulty  and  an  amend- 
ment were  required,  I  merely  ask  the 
Senator  if  he  and  I  working  together 
with  the  other  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  on  the  omnibus  bill 
would  not  have  a  very  good  prospect  of 
having  such  an  amendment  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  we  could  have 
it  adopted  in  the  Senate.  I  do  not  know 
about  the  House.  The  Senator  is  a  most 
persuasive  man. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  have  only  one  more 
question  to  ask  my  friend  from  Ken- 
tucky. He  knows  that  Kentucky  would 
probably  be  one  of  the  States  that  would 
benefit  the  most  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  know  that.  I  am 
very  aware  of  it  Several  years  ago. 
when  President  Eisenhower  was  Presi- 
dent, I  proposed  several  times  to  our 
leadership  and  to  the  President  that  a 
moderate  public  works  program  be  de- 
veloped for  distressed  areas.  I  have 
supported  such  a  proposal  again  and 
again.  One  of  the  reasons  for  my  sup- 
port arises  from  conditions  in  my  State, 
particularly  the  eastern  section  of  Ken- 
tucky, in  which  I  live,  and  which  I  know 
intimately.  I  am  fully  aware  of  its  prob- 
lems. I  support  the  bill  because  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  hard  core  of  unemployed 
in  my  State  and  in  many  other  States. 
I  do  not  want  them  to  go  unhelped.  I 
support  the  bilL 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  is  aware  of 
the  fact  that  Kentucky  would  benefit 
much  more  from  the  bill  than  would  the 
home  State  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand  that.  I 
know  the  great  good  will  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  toward  my  State  and 
other  States.  I  know  that  such  feeling 
is  genuine  on  his  part.  I  know  that  my 
amendment  may  appear  to  be  technical. 
I  aim  not  what  might  be  called  a  nit 
picker.  Senators  know  that.  But  I 
have  raised  the  question  for  reasons 
which  are  more  substantial. 

Since  our  dear  friend.  Senator  Case,  of 
South  Dakota  is  dead  and  I  am  now  in 
the  position  once  occupied  by  him.  I 
have  the  responsibility  to  raise  substan- 
tial questions  which  have  been  raised  by 
other  minority  members.  If  I  did  not  do 
so.  I  do  not  think  they  would  have  much 
faith  in  me.    They  must  trust  me  to  look 


after  their  interests  in  the  Public  Works 
Committee. 

If  I  did  not  think  the  ■point  had  arxy 
substantial  import,  and  yet  Senators  on 
my  side  wished  to  raise  a  question,  in 
such  a  case  I  would  leave  it  to  another 
Senator.  Bu"  in  this  case  I  believe  that 
under  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  it  is  an 
error  which  should  be  corrected. 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  one  of  the  great 
rulemakers  of  the  Senate.  But  I  can 
.see  we  might  get  into  a  situation  where, 
because  of  ex;oediency.  the  Senate  might 
begin  to  ignore  its  rules.  To  do  so  would 
be  bad  and  would  give  power  to  any  cur- 
rent majority  which  is  not  good. 

Mr.  KERR  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr.  COOPER      I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  Which  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate does  the  Senator  think  are  involved? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  my  proposi- 
tion IS  inherent  in  the  rules.  In  prac- 
tice, errors  h;ive  been  corrected  by  ac- 
tion of  either  body  before  the  bill  has 
been  passed.  But  if  the  bill  has  been 
passed  and  a  mistake  is  discovered,  un- 
der the  precedents  the  mistake  has  been 
corrected  by  ;\  concurrent  resolution. 

I  call  the  Senator's  attention  to  rule 
XIV.  paragraph  5,  which  relates  to  the 
enrollment  of  biUs.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  is  required  to  examine  all 
bills  which  hfive  been  passed  by  both 
Houses  to  see  that  they  are  correctly 
enrolled.  I  should  like  to  make  clear 
that  I  do  not  think  the  Secretary  could 
change  a  bill.  He  would  have  to  enroll 
it  as  passed,  even  with  an  error,  if  it 
should  contain  one. 

But  the  rule  with  respect  to  the  en- 
rollment of  bills  indicates  that  it  is  the 
desire  of  the  S<mate  to  pass  correct  bills. 
If  there  were  no  rules,  commonsense 
would  tell  us  that  we  should  do  so. 

Mr,  KERR,  Does  the  Senator  think 
that  the  mo,^t  the  Senate  can  do  with 
reference  to  this  error,  in  the  absence 
of  changing  it  by  an  amendment,  is  to 
make  a  legislative  history  setting  forth 
what  it  really  .should  be? 

Mr.  COOPER  I  have  discussed  that 
point.  Legisl6.tive  history  comes  Into 
play  in  discovei-ing  the  purpose  intended, 
when  a  mistak?  in  a  bill  which  has  been 
passed  is  discovered.  A  court  may  look 
to  the  legislative  history.  I  think  it  is 
straining  the  point  to  make  legislative 
history  to  explain  an  error  which  the 
t)ody  itself  will  not  correct.  I  believe 
that  is  rather  unusual. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  the  body  feels  that 
the  error  is  purely  technical  and  in- 
consequential, and  one  which  is  im- 
possible of  any  other  interpretation 
than  that  giv(;n  by  the  legislative  his- 
tory, does  the  Senator  think  we  would 
.still  be  straining  at  a  point  to  do  it  in 
that  way?  Ttere  Is  no  section  9  in  the 
bill. 

Mr  COOPER.  I  understand.  I  have 
discussed  that  point.  I  have  pointed 
out  that  ever  though  there  were  no 
explanation  of  the  point  at  all.  If  it  were 
ever  examined  by  a  court,  the  court 
would  probably  Icxjk  at  the  whole  rec- 
ord and  say  that  the  House  did  not 
intend  to  pass  a  nullity  and  would  give 
the  law  effect. 
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Mr.  KERR.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  said,  however, 
that  I  doubt  that  a  Senator  can  explain 
what  the  intent  of  the  House  would  be. 
I  doubt  that  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  either  body  knowingly  voted  out 
a  bill  with  errors  in  it.  It  is  entirely 
different  from  voting  bills  containing 
inadvertent  errors. 

And.  I  think  it  is  a  bad  precedent  if 
a  majority  can  determine,  when  it  de- 
sires, to  work  its  will  against  the  rules  or 
against  the  spirit  of  the  rules  to  secure 
the  passage  of  a  bill.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  good. 

I  doubt  that  the  Senator,  with  his 
great  knowledge  of  legislation  and  our 
sovernmental  system,  believes  it  was  in- 
tended in  our  system  of  government,  in 
which  protections  are  given  to  the  minor- 
ity, that  a  majority  should  bypass  cus- 
tomary procedures  when  it  desires  to 
impose  its  will  upon  the  minority.  I 
happen  to  be  for  the  bill.  But  in  my 
judgment,  to  bypass  the  customary  pro- 
cedure would  not  be  a  good  thing  and 
would  establish  a  bad  precedent. 

Mr.   KERR.     Mr.    President,   I   thank 
the      Senator      for      his      forbearance, 
patience,   and  kindness  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  in  regard  to  the  matter 
of  the  majority  imposing  its  will  on  the 
minority.    He  is  m  as  good  a  position  as 
any  Senator  to  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  through  all  the  years  he 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  has  sought  and  secured  with 
the  minority  on  that  committee  accom- 
modations on  legislation,  so  far  as  I  know, 
on  every  bill  that  has  ever  passed  out  of 
that   committee   with   the   exception   of 
the  public  works  bill  reported  from  the 
cominittee  earlier  this  year.    I  believe  the 
Senator  will   verify  the  statement   that 
for  more  than  13  years  the  distinguished 
late  Senator  Case  of  South  Dakota,  who 
sat  as  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
that    committee — the   position   now    oc- 
cupied by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky — and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa worked  together  on  that  commit- 
tee, and,  without  exception,  until  the  one 
bill  this  year,  resolved  their  differences, 
not  on  a  partisan  basis,  but  in  a  man- 
ner   that    was    acceptable    both    to    the 
Senator    from    South    Dakota    and    the 
Republican  minority,  when  they  were  in 
the    minority,    and    the    Senator    from 
Oklahoma  and  the  E>emocratic  majority, 
when  they  were  in  the  majority. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  feels  that 
if  there  ever  was  an  example  of  biparti- 
san cooperation,  and  if  there  ever  was  a 
complete  absence  of  the  majority  being 
in  the  posture  of  merely  passing  a  bill 
the  way  it  wanted  to  pass  it,  in  spite  of 
the  way  the  minority  felt  about  it,  that 
is  the  situation  which  has  prevailed  in 
the  Public  Works  Committee. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. My  experience  on  the  committee 
confirms  what  the  Senator  has  said. 
When  I  referred  to  the  majority  im- 
posing its  will  on  the  minority,  I  was 
not  talking  about  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa or  in  a  personal  sense  at  all.  I 
have  found  him  always  fair  and  consid- 
erate of  all  of  us  who  are  members  of  the 
committee  and  in  every  other  way.  I 
was  not  placing  emphasis  on  this  par- 


ticular case,  or  on  a  Democratic  major- 
ity.   I  was  referring  to  creating  a  prece- 
dent which  could  lead  to  that  kind  of 
situation  in  the  future.     I  assure   the 
Senatx)r  that  I  have  no  personal  refer- 
ence to  him.    I  believe  he  knows  that,  for 
we  have  worked  together  on  many  issues. 
Mr.  KERR.    I  have  one  more  question, 
if  the  Senator  will  yield. 
Mr    COOPER.     I  yield. 
Mr   KERR.     I  am  sure  it  is  not  true, 
but  I  would  like  to  have  the  Senatcr's 
comment  on  whether  in  this  case,  the 
minoi-ity.  armed  with  a  technicality,  is 
seeking  to  impose  its  will  on  the  majority. 
Mr    COOPER.     That  is  not  my  pur- 
pose.    That   is   always   possible,   except 
that  in  this  case  I  believe  we  are  probably 
armed  with  the  rules. 

Mr  KERR.  I  see.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator very  much 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr  President,  I  rise  in 
suppcirt  of  the  amendment.  I  have  a  few 
comments  to  make  on  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
stated. 

I  note  that  the  opponents  refer  to  the 
error  as  being  a  slight  imperfection,  tech- 
nical in  nature.  I  suggest  that  that 
migh:  be  so  in  their  opinion,  but  a  court 
of  Ian-  might  look  upon  it  in  an  entirely 
different  light.  I  might  also  add  that 
this  involve.s  a  very  deep  and  significant 
problem,  far  from  a  slight  imperfection. 
The  problem  we  have  is  not  slight  by  any 
means.  The  reason  is  that  this  issue 
goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  separation 
of  powers  between  the  legislative  and 
judicial  branches  of  the  Government.  If 
we  reject  the  amendment,  we  are,  in  ef- 
fect, saying  to  the  separate  and  inde- 
pendent judicial  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment "You  will  legislate  for  us  We  have 
made  an  error.  We  have  made  it  de- 
libers.tely  and  knowingly  and  in  viola- 
tion of  what  we  interpret  to  be  the  best 
tradi'ions  of  this  great  legislative  body." 
'Now,  because  we  have  made  an  er- 
ror and  have  deliberately  made  it,  but 
becau.se,  incidentally,  we  have  indicated 
that  we  do  not  think  the  error  is  very 
impo."tant.  you  will  interpret  it  the  way 
we  like  to  have  you  interpret  it,  and 
we  will  leave  it  up  to  the  court  to  fill 
in  the  gap." 

I  can  very  well  understand  a  court  of 
law  saying: 

■'We  will  not  be  told  by  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  what  to 
do.  We  will  be  only  too  happy  to  co- 
operate with  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  GJovernment  m  the  case  of  an  inad- 
vertence or  an  oversight.  However,  we 
do  not  want  you  to  come  to  the  ju- 
dicial branch  of  the  Government  with 
a  deliberate  error  and  ask  us  to  legis- 
late far  you." 

There  is  another  point  that  I  believe 
should  be  mentioned.  I  cannot  under- 
stand the  suggestions  being  made  that 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  might 
repre.sent  the  will  of  the  minority  over- 
coming the  will  of  the  majority.  I  can- 
not understand  the  concern  about  adding 
the  amendment  to  the  bill,  and  then 
havin;  the  bill  committed  to  a  coflQn. 
to  use  the  phrase  of  the  distinguished 


Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I  suggest 
that  if  that  is  the  attitude  to  be  taken, 
perhaps  that  is  one  more  reason  why 
the  court  should  interpret  the  legislative 
intent  on  the  House  side  to  be  opposed 
to  the  bill.  As  I  said  last  Friday,  the 
court  could  well  conclude,  if  this  bill 
could  not  be  passed  on  the  second  con- 
sideration in  the  House,  that  some  of 
the  Members  who  voted  for  it  in  the 
first  instance,  knowing  of  the  imper- 
fection, expected  it  to  die  in  that  fashion. 
Now  that  the  imperfection  has  come 
to  light,  the  court  could  conclude  that 
the  House  would  be  in  the  position  where 
it  would  almost  have  to  vote  against  it 
the  second  time. 

If  the  bill  has  merit,  it  will  not  be 
diflQcult  to  pass  it  the  second  time  in 
the  House.  I  cannot  understand  all  the 
concern  about  the  amendment  What 
we  ought  to  do  is  live  up  to  our  legisla- 
tive responsibility.  That  is  a  part  of 
the  tradition  of  this  body.  To  pass  the 
bill  with  an  unwillingness  to  correct  an 
imperfection,  with  the  opportunity  to 
make  that  correction,  violates  the  tra- 
dition of  this  body,  of  which  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  be  a  Member. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  COOPER.     Mr.  President,  on  my 
amendment,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas   and   nays   were  ordered. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The   question   is  on   agreeing   to 
the   amendment   of    the   Senator   from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  for  himself  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  to 
the  House  amendments   to   the   bill,  S. 
2965.     The   yeas   and    nays   have   been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.     I    announce   that 
the    Senator    from    Alaska    (Mr     Bart- 
LETT],  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  BuRDicKl.   the   Senator   from   Ne- 
vada  [Mr.  Cannon),   the  Senator  from 
Connecticut    (Mr.    Dodd  ! .    the    Senator- 
from    Arkansas    (Mr.    Fulbright].    the 
Senator    from    Tennessee    (Mr.    Gore), 
the      Senator      from      Indiana       (Mr. 
HartkeI,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
HaydenI,    the    Senator    from    Alabama 
(Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf).  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa   I  Mr.    MoNRnNFYl.    the    Senator 
from    Oregon     I  Mrs.     NeubergerI.     the 
Senator  from  Florida    [Mr.  SmathersI, 
and    the    Senator    from    Ma.ssachusetts 
[Mr.  Smith)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Carroll], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  !Mr.  Church], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska   (Mr.  ORtrEN- 
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iNG ) ,  the  Sena  or  from  Wyoming  [  Mr. 
Rickey  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  i  Mr. 
LongI,  and  th(  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr  Symingto?  ]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr  Bartlett)  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  iMr.  Bottum]. 
If  present  and  noting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  -he  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon)  i;.  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton]. 
If  pre^nt  and  votin?:.  the  Senator  from 
Nevaoa  would  vate  "nay"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Carroll]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong].  If 
present  and  vo'.ing,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  would  vote  '  yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  r.<iDn]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Morton!. 
If  present  and  \otine.  the  Senator  from 
Connectic'it  would  vote  'nay.  '  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  would  vote 
"yea." 

I  further  annrunce  that,  if  prc'^fnt  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartkei.  the  Senator  from  Arizona  iMr 
HaydenI.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  HicKEYl,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama 'Mr  HiLi  l.the  Senator  from  Mi.";- 
souri  [  Mr  Long  , .  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Meti'alfI,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  IMr.  MonroneyI,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  N'irs.  Neuberger],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  IMr.  SmathersI.  the 
Senator  from  Massachu-setts  i  Mr 
Smith],  and  th?  Senator  from  Missouri 
IMr.  SYMINGTo^  1  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr  Gore  I  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Njw  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mur- 
phy]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennes-see  would  vote  "nay" 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
would  vote  "yes." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gruening  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  '  Mr.  Pearson  1 ,  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr,  Birdick]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  CapehartI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  v  ould  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Iidiana  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson!  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett] 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from    Utah   would   vote    "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHE]..  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken!  is 
ab.sent  on  oflBcif  1  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Bottum],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart],  the  Senators 
from  New  Haripshire  [Mr.  Cotton  and 
Mr.  Murphy],  i.he  Senator  from  Illinois 
IMr.  Dirksen]    the  Senator  from  Ha- 


waii [Mr,  FoNG],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  i  Mr,  Morton]  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson]  are  neces- 
sarily absent.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken] 
would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  IMr.  Bottum  I  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote  "nay" 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  CapehartI  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr  BuedickI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Ch^oa]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii 'Mr.  Fung]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  IMr  Carroll  I .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay" 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky IMr.  Morton]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  IMr.  Murphy]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
;  Mr.  Pearson  1  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  IMr.  Grl^eninc].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30. 
nays  38.  as  follows: 

[No    249  Leg  ] 
YEAS— 30 


KOT  VOTING— 32 


Allott 

Beau 

Boggs 

Bu.'ih 

Butler 

Byrd.  Va 

Carl-son 

Case 

Cooper 

Curtis 


Bible 

B>Td.  W.  Va. 

Chavez 

Clark 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Engle 

Ervln 

Hart 

Holland 

Humphrey 

JacksoQ 


Gold  water  Prouty 

Hickenlooper  Proxmlre 

Hruska  Robertaon 

Jordan,  Idaho  SaltonBtall 

Keating  Smith.  Maine 

Kuchel  Thurmond 

Lausche  Tower 

MrClPllan  Wiley 

MUler  Williams,  Del 

Mundt  Touug.  N  Dak. 

NAYS — 38 

Johnston 
Jordan, N  C. 
Kefauver 
Ken- 
Long,  Hawaii 
Long,  La. 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
McCarthy 
McOee 
McNamara 
Morse 
Mon 


Muskle 
Pas  tore 
PeU 

Randolph 
Russell 
Scott 
Sparkman 
S  tennis 
Talmadge 
WlUiams,  N.J. 
Yar  borough 
Young,  Ohio 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Bottum 

Eurdlck 

Cannon 

Capehart 

Carroll 

Church 

Cotton 


Dirksen 

Dodd 

Pong 

Fulbrlght 

Oore 

Gruening 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hickey 

Hill 

Javits 


Long.  Mo. 

Metcalf 

M )nroney 

Morton 

Murphy 

Neuberger 

Pearson 

Smaihers 

Smith.  Mass. 

Syminpton 


So  the  am(ndment  of  Mr  Cooper  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Miller  '    was  rejected. 

Mr.  KERF.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vot(  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  MILLER  Mr  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  which  I  call 
up  and  ask  tc  be  read 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
at  the  end  of  :,he  bill  to  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  November 
15.  1962. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  is  to  require  that 
action  under  this  legislation  not  take 
place  until  after  the  fall  elections.  That 
is  why  the  date  of  November  15  is  speci- 
fied. 

The  Senate  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
during  the  House  consideration  of  this 
measure  some  rather  serious  indictments 
were  made  ty  certain  members  of  my 
party  regarding  the  action  which  might 
be  undertaken  under  the  bill.  The 
phrase  "political  slush  fund"  was  used, 
for  example. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  does  not  use 
that  indictment  and  is  not  indicting  any- 
one. The  pcint  to  be  made  is  that  this 
is  a  very  important  bill  in  the  minds  of 
many  people  It  is  a  very  expensive  bill, 
and  I  do  not  oelieve  it  ought  to  be  passed 
With  any  sti;?ma  or  any  atmosphere  of 
party  politics  attached  to  it. 

It  will  be  passed  in  the  Senate  with 
some  biparti.'^an  .support.  The  able  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  has 
prenously  indicated  that  he  intends  to 
support  the  bill,  as  he  has  in  the  past. 
When  *here  is  bipartisan  support  of  a 
measure  such  as  this,  I  think  it  is  asking 
little  enough  to  make  absolutely  certain 
that  it  does  not  interfere  with  or  become 
an  i.ssue  in  the  elections  this  fall 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  Sep- 
tember 11.  1962,  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton World,  and  in  it  is  an  article  en- 
titled "Proof  Grows  of  President's  Power 
Policies."  One  of  the  incidents  cited  in 
the  article  is  that  of  a  Republican  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  Publics  Works  Com- 
mittee who  was  told  by  an  agency  oflB- 
cial  that  it  A-ould  be  unfortunate  if  he 
opposed  the  public  works  bill — now  be- 
fore us — in  committee  because  then 
projects  planned  in  his  district  would 
be  canceled. 

There  is  ro  authority  cited  for  that 
statement.  The  name  of  the  Representa- 
tive concern-jd  is  not  given.  At  most, 
it  could  be  clissified  as  hearsay.  But  all 
of  us  have  heard  of  some  undercurrent 
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of    pressure    which    exists,    and    which 
should  not  exist. 

I  aak  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  to  which  I  have  refen*ed  from 
the  Waahirigton  World  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Pnoor  ORowi  or  PntsioiNT's  Powtn  PoLicxica 

In  Waahlngtoti,  thar«  !■  lncr«Ailng  talk  and 
K  growing  onuM  for  aUrm  over  thli  New 
FronUcr  power  policy:  If  ihey  don't  tk^vfc 
with  ua,  bluckjaclc  them  into  aubnUa«lon. 

Much  of  the  concern  ovrr  the  Kennedy 
nUnUniatrutlun'i  preaaure  puUtlca  hua  r»- 
rniilned  hidden,  bvit  lome  haa  bubbled  to  the 
•iirfRce  The  power  of  the  Prealdency  haa 
been  felt  In  the  preaa,  the  publlr,  the  bunl- 
nriii  ronimunlty  muI,  pnrllcularly,  In  thr 
Congreaa. 

Haya  Repreaantntive  Banci  Alocr.  Kcptib- 
lU'un.  i)f  Ipxitii  "I'hla  Congreaa  nuiat  renund 
ProRldent  Kennedy  that  he  la  an  elected  hrau 
of  the  atnto,  not  u  ruler  by  divine  liKht  nur 
one  nmlntalned  by  armed  foron  " 

rtnya  Reproaentntlvo  Brrvic  DiaoirNUK,  Il«« 
publican,  of  Now  York  "He  wt\«  Itiaiigurulcd 
Preatdent  and  not  coronated  king  " 

Senittor  Roarnr  H  Krnn,  C>emoorat,  of 
Oklahoma,  Uu-ciiaed  by  the  New  Piuutlor'i 
"Inf1iii>:»i"e  by  prrnmirp"  policy  tnkl  the  Men- 
ale  recently  Ihul,  lie  honerrd  the  PrpKldent. 
but  he  honored  the  wlattea  of  the  pooplo  of 
Uklahomn  even  more 

Juat  what  la  thla  nil  abooi?  Whu'a  being 
pmaavired?  How  are  they  being  piranmred' 
why  are  tiiey  being  preaii\ired? 

The  world  hna  probed  Into  the  altuatlon, 
alftlng  fact  from  gnsHip  Home  of  the  In- 
formation la  from  material  compiled  by  the 
obvloualy  concerned  Houae  Ropubllcan  pol- 
icy committee,  but  much  of  It  la  from 
Dcmocrata,  who  alao  are  repulsed  by  the  Idea 
of  being  bludgeoned  Into  legislative  aubmls- 
alon 

Characteristic  of  the  pressure  Is  the  fact 
that  many  Congressmen  Involved,  although 
angry,  still  asked  that  their  names  be  with- 
held for  fear  of  provoking  further  reprlsjils 

Here  la  the  eye -opening  atory: 

HIS  "blackjack"  kxtxvdr  to  conoriss 

AND    VOTERS 

President  Kennedy  In  1960  took  to  the 
American  people  a  rucy,  wide-ranging  legis- 
lative program.  He  promised  action,  if 
elec'ed  President 

Since  aaaumlng  the  Prealdency.  Jack  Ken- 
nedy haa  had  a  tough  time  trying  to  get 
action  In  the  Congreaa  He  haa  had  t<i 
mtvrshal  all  the  forces  at  his  conunund  to 
ucqiUre  support  for  his  programs. 

This  has  not  been  eivny  nor  haa  the  effort 
been  limited  lo  Washington   U  O 

Couplaa  applyliiK  for  marriage  lloenscs  m 
he>kvlly  DenuM^ratli'  Chicugu  have  been  a«kad 
U)  algii  iielltloiu  (itvortiig  iha  Ndininlslrn- 
II  iit's  luatUcal  >'ai'a  |iru|>i«itl 

fitalntAklura    lit     MlkalMipjil     I  intiiliiliuuuliut 
by  lUiitgreMUUut  .IviMM  Uk.i  i.  Wii  i  umm  l)«iuii 
i4>a   u(  Mu«Usi|i|il    cuiildii  V  ivi  iltoir  luiiul 

M.aUlMli       bwUUUtl   uf   aollltl    uf   W|IM.«U«     VMtM 

.i|i)ui«iug  Nvw  |<Vv(iaivir  |ii'<t(i-tiu« 

f)|l(eUk«     v^oUW.«.  iMf     In     Ml>lu|i.|li     |ulU|lt'U 

lui   ll«a  ^Itv4tii>  I.'  >'<iii   iiidu   r'>'Uguot>h<.ii,   lit 

IW^Wlua       ktlitii^lwto      )t       t  M.l,.y.i>  tUiit)      III       ,.,,,. 

I  >  HI  i*  ttiuwm  ^  |<»..   Uviootlt   in"!*"  i  o  .  v.i.  t  i 
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The  Democratic  leadership  wm  having 
difficulty  In  rounding  up  votes  for  the  mini- 
mum wage  bin  It  was  decided  to  dangle 
some  bait  special  standards  for  WTMth- 
makera.  processors  of  'shadegrown  tobaeoo," 
workers  employed  as  cotton  glnners,  radio 
suiiuti  employees  lu  cltiea  oX  lesa  than  100.- 
000— all  d«slgned  to  attract  individual  votas. 
Even  so,  a  Ropublloan  lUbitltut*  won  out. 

Sometimes  the  pr«Mtur«  gsta  down  to  al- 
most barp-knuckle  tactlca. 

A  Republican  member  of  the  Houae  Public 
Works  Cnmmittee  wivs  told  by  an  agency 
ofllclal  that  It  would  be  unfortunate  if  ht 
oppoaed  the  standby  public  work*  bill  in 
conmuttee  because  then  projtcta  plannad  in 
hu  diatrict  would  b«  oanMl*d, 

A  prominent  HouM  ocounlttM  ohalrman, 
admittedly  cool  to  ma&y  N«w  rrontlw  pro- 
poflai.1,  haa  be  'ome  mora  fritndly  to  the  ad- 
mmistriit Ion-- after  a  MflN  of  dlscuMlOM 
with  the  Aitnrney  Oantral  about  efTorti  to 
merge  Honte  of  hit  buain«M  lnt«r«ata. 

A  day  before  tht  final  vot«  on  the  Houae 
farm  bill  Wits  scheduled,  tha  adoUalatratlon 
Dcnt.  out  the  uik  ^una.  da&fU&f  pfttrona|« 
and  oLiicr  piuiuM  I'lwtmaatar  Oanaral  Day 
Huu  .HiHiouuv  v.i  Atcr;.  uiiura  Fraaman  mad* 
the  aptaksr'i  lobby  a  mlnlattira  White  Xoum 
for  conaultRtlon  with  ntmban  raportad  on 
the  fence. 

MINORTTY    VIKWI   ON   rARM   IXU.   rREMURR 

Mitlnri'.y  inrmbart  found  lo  much  preaaure 
txci'rd  ,  r.  the  admlntatrntlon'a  farn\  bill 
th.c  Mr-,  prefaced  their  vltwi  In  the  com- 
mit toe  rep<irt: 

The  admlnlatration  hM  Anally  foread  Ita 
bill  (H.K  iiaaa)  out  of  tha  Oommtttaa  on 
Avricuiturt  only  by  tha  rapaatud  appUoation 
of  mtenao  pouucai  praMura,  iha  llfca  of 
which  we  have  never  wltnatMd  In  tha  pMt, 
In  spito  of  this  praMUra,  tlia  bin  Juat 
barely  cleared  the  oommlttaa  (which  la  con- 
trolled by  a  margin  of  31  to  14  by  the  ma- 
jority) by  a  vote  of  18  to  17  with  one  pro- 
ponent publicly  stating  that  he  would 
oppose  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Route. 
And  this  action  came  only  after  three  daa- 
perato  attempta  to  report  the  bill  on  April  13, 
May  a,  and  May  7,  1982." 

At  one  time,  when  It  appeared  the  farm 
bill  would  never  get  out  of  committee,  a 
Democratic  committee  member  received  a 
phone  call  from  President  Kennedy. 

An  Inslde-the -committee  source  reporta 
that  the  Congressman  waa  told  that,  unleaa 
he  voted  to  report  the  bill,  he  would  be  de- 
feated by  whatever  meana  poaalble  in  hla 
upcoming  Alabama  primary  election. 

The  adininistrailon  waa  planing  ita  pres- 
tige on  the  fiirm  vota  and  a  count  of  noaaa 
disclosed  that  the  vote  would  ba  oloaa. 
ThliiRS  got  rough 

A  l>ini>ciittic  Member  from  tht  louth- 
wekt  who  sought  to  vote  In  iha  wall  of  the 
linu  >'  Wit'*  aimiMt  foreibly  ramovad  (ram 
the  front  of  tha  OUambar  uutu  tha  ItMltr" 
ship  gut  tha  Idea  ha  would  support  tha  ad- 
nUulstratlon  (Onoa  ha  waa  given  the  op- 
l>oitut\ity  to  vota,  ha  Instead  auttiatrtad  tl\a 
Hii|atbih'nn  raoommlttftl  mntlon  ) 

>ii:iiiiikuut«i.iv«  Qrii  pini,  pamoiirat,  v\ 
Now  Voik   ia*ued  a  uiwi  fflfaa*  JUa  ^%\ 

Ihu    v.itlti)!    I.      '^!>IU)^ 
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ihaa  plAa^i  |r 
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'irrWH  Ml 
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which  I  think  we  should  havQ,  that  the 
administration  of  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, if  It  becomes  law.  will  bo  carried 
out  Impartially,  without  favor  or  pres- 
sure, regardless  of  the  party  in  control 
of  a  certain  congressional  district,  re- 
gardleaa  of  the  votes  or  attitude  of  the 
Member  of  Cont^ress  from  that  partic- 
ular dlatrlot  or  State,  so  tliat  it  can  be 
•eld  that  thla  la  e  piece  of  legislation 
passed  by  the  Congress  with  bipartisan 
support  which  will  be  administered  m 
the  same  spirit  In  which  it  v^u.s  i>.t.s.s< d 

Z  would  appreciate  the  cuinmini  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  u.s  senator 
In  charge  of  the  bill,  wiili  re.spect  lo  itui 
policy.  Z  have  nothinij  moic  lu  add  ut 
this  time. 

Mr.  KERR,  Mr  Prrsldcnt,  I  want  to 
say  to  my  goud  fncnil  ironi  lomi  tliat 
Z  have  searched  this  bin  mui  i  have  not 
dlMovered  anything  in  it  Uiut  wouui  he 
helpful  to  the  Senator  from  okiuiiotna. 

Zf   It  would   help,  Z   would    huppily    lUve 

the  assurance  the  Senator  hn.s  ;i.>«'ki'<i  I'  ;' 
As  far  as  the  Senator  from  oKutiioinu  i.h 
concerned,  It  will  be  his  pmpo.u'  mui  ho 
will  do  everything  in  hla  puaii  to  bmrn 
about  the  situation  Uu'  s.  nutoi  riom 
Zowa  has  ln<Ueated  sliumu  be  the  cose. 

Z  am  sure  he  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
anytlUng  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
might  say  would  not  be  binding  on  the 
President  of  the  United  suiie.v  it  is  not 
binding  even  on  the  Senntr  Hut  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  ha.s  expie.s.'d  the 
hope  and  the  belief  of  tlie  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  Certainly,  it  is  Uic  purpose 
of  every  Senator  that  I  know  of  In  favor 
of  thla  bill  that  its  benefits  shall  be  as 
widespread  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them 
with  the  amount  lo  be  appropi  lated, 
and  that  such  beneflts  be  made  avail- 
able In  the  form  of  jobs  and  Improve- 
ments in  the  areas  that  need  them, 
whether  tliey  are  represented  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  by  Dem- 
ocrats or  Republicans.  It  would  be  very 
difflcult  to  find  many  areas  In  the 
United  States  that  did  not  have  some 
relationship,  not  only  to  Republican  or 
Democratic  representation,  but  to  Re- 
publican representation. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  knows  that  on 
the  Public  Works  Cumnuitee  prujeots 
Offered  ii\tTt  not  only  by  the  Hepuhiienn 
members  of  the  oonmiiiee   bui  ui.-.o  hv 

Republican  Mrmber.'j  of  the  iieuale  tiie 
tl'eated  WlUi  liic  aamc  cun.-<nleittiiuii  uml 

the  Mme  (avoraMt  atiennun.  end 
adopted  Just  a^  easily,  an  uu  the  proj- 

eCtHSOUtfht  by  Ihe  IhlltiKialu    MiihUerN. 
i  f ftniMl  HMk  ih  •<!>>   line' t. on  Id)  tlie 

Sir  ilfle  M  U^tt  HI..U   u III, out  looKiua 
t)«|ifMMIM$ih'iUui.,      iiH'Uelihu  t))|i 
U\  \\W  BellHlol   liolM  luWtV^Wl^aMA 
VffUy  M>t(l  t>laUittelil 
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I  am  concerned  a:iythlng  I  can  do  will 
be  in  the  effort  to  achieve  the  purpose 
that  there  be  no  partisanship  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  tnis  measure. 

Mr.  MIIiLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  I  confirm  what  the 
Senator  has  sale  regardlnti  tlic  attitude 
which  haa  prevailed  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee  of  tl^ie  Senate  while  I  have 
been  privileged  to  be  a  member.  How- 
ever, the  Senator  knows  that  the  attitude 
In  that  committee  does  not  necessarily 
carry  over,  and  unfortunately  probably 
does  not  carry  over,  to  certali.  areas  of 
the  administration. 

I  recognise,  and  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  recognises,  that  the  Unr 
between  unfortunate  unemployed  humati 
belngi.  with  respect  to  authort/.ed  pioj- 
ecta  with  about  the  same  need  factor,  can 
be  very  thin.  Appuifntly  Waw  haa 
been,  down  thtoui-'h  tiir  d.  liut.  on  this 
amendment,  ron.Mdeiui/.i'  eoiitrm  ex- 
pressed over  the  pouibtuty  that  that  line 
would  be  drawn  In  such  a  way  that  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Democratlo  Party  In 
a  particular  district  would  find  a  project 
being  advanced  In  his  district,  whereas 
a  Republican  In  another  district  might 
find  the  same  type  of  project,  with  the 
same  human  beings  Involved,  not  au- 
thorlied. 

I  recognise  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  cannot  tell  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovmunrnt  what  to  do. 
any  more  than  the  cxccuive  branch  can 
tell  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  what  to 
do,  but  T  do  believe  that  if  thf  intention 
of  the  Senate  Is  expressed,  as  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  so  excellently  ex- 
pressed it.  the  admlnlstraUir?  of  those 
projects  win  think  a  long  time  before 
they  seek  to  vitiate  the  Intention  that 
has  been  so  ably  expressed. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  MILLER.  Z  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA .  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  recalls  the  disclosures  and 
the  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  other 
body  with  reference  to  the  admlnlatra- 
tion of  the  food  stamp  plan  It  might 
have  been  that  the  25  oonuit-Hhionui  dt.s- 
trlets  represented  b"  Democintif  Uepn  - 
•entfttlves  were  fully  deaerving  of  the 
food  stamp  plan  and  till  tluU  \^ent  with 
It.  I  httve  tu)  Idea  tliiv  ueie  I  liHve  an 
Idea  ihiit  Ihe  tindiiiii.s  h\  ihr  hipai  uneiit 
0(  AurU'iUUlle,  \shuh  iulinli.ulei  eti  Ihul 
nlun,  were  tn  the  elteel  lliKt  IIm  iMoplii 
iherP  WIhiiiUI  Imu  imiImiI  Ho  tiUitlUa 
Wf  thi  Ini'tl  »l(un|i:- 

W«w>vw,  It  di  >i  i.riu  .\i«fl  In  tiuu  di<. 

flHMlnn    \\\%\    ll>>  n      ^^<e'     id.lv    ul.i      .00 
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some  of  the  remarks  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  other  body. 

Has  the  Senator  from  Iowa  the  idea 
that  perhaps  another  incident  of  like 
nature  might  occur? 

Mr.  MILLER  I  say  to  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  thot  the  coincidence 
to  which  he  referred  is  but  one  of  several 
which  have  arisen  within  the  past  18 
months  which  give  cause  for  concern 
about  the  impartiality  of  the  administra- 
tion on  some  of  these  projects  and  pro- 
grams, when  they  affect  human  beings, 
reeardleM  of  party  afTiliatiun.  Z  ap- 
preciate the  Scnato!  ,s  blinking  thla  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate 

Z  suggest,  however,  that  ut  the  time 
the  food  atamp  plan  uu.^  debated, 
probuhiy  the  same  leglsUtive  attitude  waa 
I  ( !  eiHited  from  the  Senator  In  charge 
(if  ii.c  hill  t^r  hftn  been  done  today      If 

We  u  ei  e  (IruiiiU'  vt  i!t;  t  he  food  .'tump  plan 

(in  th'  [!<!()!  !tiiiii\  iiiid  ih(  iihlt  .Senator 
from  Oklahuina  win  in  (•hnrte  of  that 
bill  and  gave  the  sanie  vwhw  m\h  .>.  m  that 
respect  RM  he  lut,'.  I'.i.'t  now  yivt  ii  to  the 
Senate  uith  r«  ^pei  1  to  the  in  nding  bill, 
probiii  !v  !he  abuses  the  (vntitor  Indi- 
cated would  not  have  happened  with 
respect  to  the  food  stamt)  piun  u  they 
did  occur,  Z  do  not  think  it  would  be  very 
long  before  they  w(  m  stoiip'd,  That  U 
why  Z  appreclati  tin  ronunents  and  the 
attitude  of  the  .S(  tuttor  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr,  HHU.SKA  I  thank  the  BMiator 
from  low  a 

Mr.  KEUR.  Mr  President,  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Rkcord  reflect  It 
to  be  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  this 
bin  be  mim  lusiered  on  a  basis  that  will 
be  free  of  ai\y  partisan  favoritism  by  any 
agency  of  the  Government  having  re- 
sponsibility under  it. 

7 he  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr,  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  In  the  chair)  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma? 

Mr,  CHAVEZ,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.    I  yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  The  next  bill  which  Is 
to  come  before  the  Senate  is  the  high- 
way bill,  or  the  road  bill.  I  know  that 
bill  Is  going  to  be  administered,  as  to 
the  building  of  highways.  Just  as  well  In 
Rei}ubiican  States  as  It  will  be  admln- 
i,sieii'(i  II.  Dtmoeratlc  States.  Roadsare 
kiti.nti  lu  bu  built  everywhere. 

Mr    KERR.    Mr,  President,   Z  very 

iinnh  feiti  that  the  httiteint^nt  bf  IhC 
heiihloi  IioUl  New  MexUo  ih  c>iitltelir  M« 
einatu, 

Mr.  HirKKNLoi>i'ii;H  Mr,  Presl* 
dsnt.  whui  vsuh  the  hiiiaiorH  requssiv 

Thi  ^*'>"''|'>  '**">>>  '*  oioti.iuioita  pniisaiU 
requni 
Ml    KtUtti      Win  iio  itpoUHf  fiiil  II, 

I'll  It-. I 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  it  seems  to 
me  that  legislation  has  been  adminis- 
tered in  a  manner  which  was  honorable 
and  objective,  and  I  do  not  think  any 
unanimous  consent  request  oo^ht  to 
imply  that  thore  might  be  anything  to 
the  contrary.  I  know  that  that  is  the 
feeling  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
as  he  has  expressed  himself  earlier. 

The  charges  which  are  made  about 
partlaanshlp  In  the  administration  of 
these  measures  are  without  foundation 
In  fact.  The  food  stamp  plan,  for  ex- 
ample, Is  administered  In  areu  where 
there  Is  distress.  Frankly,  It  ought  to 
be  broadened,  but  It  Is  a  pilot  program 
under  authority  of  the  Congrew.  Zt 
does  not  have  broad  range  authority, 

Members  of  Congress  who  are  sharply 
critical  of  the  food  stamp  plan  ai\d  of 
its  administration  never  voted  for  it  In 
tlio  first  plaoe, 

Z  do  not  "buy"  the  atuumrnt  that 
partisanship  has  been  Involved  lo  the 
contrary,  there  has  been  no  pattisun- 
ship.  Z  think  Uic  Senator  Irum  Now 
Mexico  made  It  quite  clear  that  In  re- 
spect to  the  larcre^t  public  works  pro- 
gram wt  have,  the  luad  (nouium.  there 
has  been  administration  on  an  objective, 
honorable,  sensible  basis.  Any  other 
prokinm  would  be  administered  In  the 
same  way. 

However,  this  program  Is  directed  in 
part  toward  those  areas  of  the  country 
in  which  there  Is  serious  unemployment. 
If  such  area.<!  happen  to  have  Democratic 
Representatives  in  ConRress  or  Demo- 
cratic Senators,  I  do  not  think  anyone 
ought  to  say  that  it  is  partisan,  and 
therefore  the  proprani  cannot  be  made 
to  work.  Furthermore,  I  suggest  u  is 
pretty  difncult  to  determine  what  areas 
are  E>emocratic  and  what  areas  are  Re- 
pubhcan.  Anybody  who  has  been 
through  an  election  knows  that. 

In  my  State  it  is  pretty  well  divided 
Yet  It  may  shift.  We  have  a  Republican 
Governor.  Two-thirds  of  our  delega- 
tion are  Republican  represtntaiives. 
How  are  we  going  to  admu\ister  a  pro* 
gram  there  on  n  imrtiNnn  basli*?  I  nup- 
PON  that  If  we  tiet  h  project  In  Mliuie* 
SOta,  It  will  be  ehnrged  that  It  was 
dealgned  to  help  Hepublieans  l)i.<eauAe  we 
have  a  Hepublioan  Governor.  How* 
ever,  we  do  not   intend   to  be  burdened 

With  him  loo  long 

Ml  KKUH  Ml  I'lt.Mtiiiil  will  the 
Setiiiloi   Yield* 

Ml     MUMIMlHhV       1  viiUI 

Ml     Kh'HH       I   tM.i.iU-i    ii   11. (.  fiiu^ttif 

Will    ttllliliolil    1.1.    I  „.lu,,U.    inHiU'li    tlliHl 
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There  surely  has  been  none  in  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration. 

I  am  not  going  to  object  to  the  Sena- 
tor's request,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Senate  ought  to  agree  to  a  resolution 
t)rovldlng  that  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President  should  be  honest. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
done  a  good  Job. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
yield  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Does  the  Senator  have 
an  idea,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  subject, 
that  his  unanimous-consent  agreement 
might  result  in  a  veto  for  the  reason 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota? 
Mr.  KERR.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
result  in  a  veto.  I  did  not  ask  for  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution.  As  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  indicated,  no  resolution 
is  involved.  I  merely  asked  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  recorded  In  connec- 
tion with  the  legislative  history  of  the 
bill  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  law  be  administered  without 
partisan  favor  or  discrimination. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KERR.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object — and  I  do  not  intend  to 
object — I  thought  a  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  was  very  fair 
and  fine.  But  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  to  the  fact  that 
if  the  unanimous -consent  request  to  in- 
dicate the  sense  of  the  Senate  does  not 
have  the  force  and  efifect  of  law.  the  very 
bill  that  we  are  acting  upon,  in  connec- 
tion with  which  the  proponents  are 
attempting  to  make  a  soliloquy  or  discus- 
sion on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  sub- 
fiitute  a  portion  of  a  measure  that  is  not 
even  in  the  bill  and  give  that  the  force 
and  effect  of  law  would  fall. 

Mr.  KERR.    Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 
my  request. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    I  make  no  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  KERR.     I  withdraw  my  request. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     I  am  merely 
pointing  out  that  it  is  either  law  both 
times  or  it  Is  not  law  either  time. 

Mr.   HOLLAND.     Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  KERR.    I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding   that   the   bill  would  in- 
volve no  back-door  financing,  but  merely 
authorizations  for  appropriations? 
Mr.  KERR.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding   that,  unlike  the  Senate 
bill  passed  several  months  ago,  against 
which  the  Senator  from  Florida  voted, 
the    bill    provides    for    only    one    pro- 
gram  

Mr.  KERR.  One  year. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  A  1-year  program  to 
be  now  authorized  by  the  Congress  It- 
self, rather  than  to  have  two  programs, 
which  the  prior  bill  contained,  one  of 
which  would  be  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress to  take  effect  Immediately,  but  the 
other  of  which  would  have  been  author- 


ized to  be  set  up  at  the  sole  discretion  of 
the  Executive  at  some  time  in  the  future? 

Mr.  KERR.  No.  It  would  have  been 
triggered  by  certain  events  occurring, 
which  then  would  have  resulted  in  the 
President's  discretion  to  put  them  in 
effect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  the  second  aspect  of 
the  Senate  bill,  against  which  I  voted,  is 
not  contained  in  the  present  bill^ 

Mr.  KERR.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  will  be  glad  to  vote  for  the  bill  for  this 
one  reason.  I  was  not  able  to  vote  for 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  for  various 
reasons  which  will  appear  in  the  Record 
as  of  that  time.  I  am  not  unwilling,  but 
instead  am  very  willing,  to  grant  aid  to 
areas  in  which  there  is  heavy  and  long 
continued  unemployment.  The  bill  has 
for  its  essence  the  setting  up  of  speedy 
public  works  programs  of  various  kinds 
in  areas  of  that  sort.  For  that  reason  I 
shall  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  KERR.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand. 
the  President  could  not  merely  select  a 
project  here  and  there,  but  the  projects 
would  have  to  be  authorized  by  Congress. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  project  must  either 
be  an  authorized  project — for  example,  a 
project  under  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  or  sewage 
disposal. — or  it  must  be  an  authorized 
program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  what  I 
wished  to  make  certain. 

Mr,  KERR.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  would  have  to  be 
an  authorized  project  under  the  law  as  it 
now  exists. 

Mr.  KERR.  Yes;  or  an  authorized 
program  which  is  provided  for  in  the  law. 
The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  bill  would 
change  the  formula  under  which  par- 
ticipation of  local  and  State  govern- 
ments would  pay  into  the  general  fund 
needed  to  promote  a  project.  In  other 
words,  if  existing  law  provides  a  formula 
for  the  State  to  pay  66  percent  and  the 
Goverment  33  percent,  of  the  cast  of  the 
project,  under  the  bill  the  formula  would 
be  changed  io  50  percentr-50  percent. 

Mr.  KERR.  Up  to  50  percent-50  per- 
cent. 

The  lanrruaere  to  which  the  Senator 
refers  is  the  very  essence  of  the  bill. 
The  very  essence  of  the  bill  is  to  im- 
prove the  economics  insofar  as  the  local 
community  is  concerned  in  connection 
with  projects  which  are  authorized  and 
eligible,  but  which,  because  of  its  eco- 
nomic distress,  the  community  cannot 
take  advantage  of.  The  very  essence  of 
the  bill  is  to  make  it  possible  ifor  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  make  a  greater  con- 
tribution, and  thereby  make  it  possible 
for  a  community  to  proceed  with  a  proj- 
ect which  it  could  now  have  if  it  had 
the  money  to  put  up  the  additional 
amount  required  under  existing  law. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  the  language 
does  not  establish  that  fact.  Whether 
the  State  does  or  does  not  have  money, 
under  the  proposed  legislation  it  would 
be  entitled  to  participate  by  putting  up 
less  than  it  would  have  to  put  up  under 
the  old  law.  My  difficulty  is  that  under 
the  separate  programs — community 
facilities,  area  redevelopment,  and 
others — great  thought  was  given  to  the 
amount  that  the  local  and  State  govern- 
ments should  put  up.  We  have  suddenly 
come  along  with  a  new  program.  We 
would  sweep  aside,  so  far  as  the  new  pro- 
gram is  concerned,  all  the  requirements 
specifically  set  forth  in  specific  programs 
of  the  past.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
do  so  in  that  way. 

Mr.  KERR.  We  would  not  sweep  aside 
all  restrictions  or  requirements.  We 
would  make  it  possible,  insofar  as  the 
amount  authorized  under  the  bill  is  con- 
cerned, to  increase  Federal  participation 
in  programs.  Projects  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  usually  require  100  percent 
participation  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment anyway,  as  would  also  a  project  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  But  with 
reference  to  projects  such  as  sewage  dis- 
posal faciUties  and  others  in  which  local 
participation  in  excess  of  50  percent  is 
required,  It  would  be  po.ssiblc  for  many 
communities  in  which  economic  distress 
is  great  to  get  additional  participation 
by  the  Federal  Government,  requiring 
less  participation  by  the  local  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  can  understand  the 
sincerity  of  the  Senator's  position,  but 
regrettably  I  believe  it  is  a  mistake  to 
change  the  basic  formula.  I  will  offer 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KERR.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROUTY  When  the  House  re- 
port was  issued,  no  section  of  Vermont 
was  listed  as  a  redevelopment  area. 
Since  that  time,  however,  our  three 
northeastern  counties.  Orleans,  Cale- 
donia, and  Essex,  have  come  under  that 
classification.  Is  it  the  Senator's  under- 
standing that  these  counties  would 
qualify  under  the  revision? 

Mr.  KERR.  Very-  definitely  They 
would  be  just  as  eligible  as  if  they  had 
been  so  designated  before  tlie  bill  was 
introduced. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  raised  a  question 
concerning  the  share  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  existing  Federal-State 
programs.  To  the  extent  of  whatever 
appropriations  arc  made  under  tins  au- 
thorization, the  areas  which  would  be 
eligible  for  the  grant-in-aid  program 
would  always  be  eligible  for  a  grant  of 
50  percent;  and  in  certain  cases,  where 
communities  are  found  not  to  have  the 
economic  or  financial  capability  to 
match  a  50-percent  grant,  the  Federal 
share  could  go  to  75  percent. 

The  bill  passed  in  the  Senate  provided 
for  grants  up  to  90  percent  for  such 
communities.  Therefore  we  have  a  re- 
duction in  the  House  substitute.  The 
question  which  the  Senator  has  raised 
was  raised  in  committee  when  we  first 
considered  the  original  bill  several  weeks 
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ago.  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  when 
the  Senate  bill  was  passed.  Amend- 
ments were  offered  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jective the  Senator  desires,  but  they  were 
rejected. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  understand  that 
amendments  were  offered  in  committee 
on  the  original  bill,  which  sought  to 
achieve  the  same  objective  that  I  have 
In  mind,  but  those  amendments  were 
turned  down. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes;  in  committee  and 
also  on  the  floor.  If  we  are  to  have  a 
public  works  acceleration  bill  for  dis- 
tressed areas,  we  must  have  such  a  pro- 
vision to  reach  the  areas  and  State  gov- 
ernmental subdivisions  which  do  not 
have  the  financial  capability  to  meet  the 
50-percent  requirements;  otherwise,  the 
bill  would  be  ineffective  in  those  areas 
where  it  is  most  needed. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  renew 
my  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
template offering  an  amendment  that 
would  strike  from  the  House  amend- 
ments the  language  which  alters  the 
amount  of  money  that  local  and  State 
governments  may  post  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  participation  in  the  grants 
that  are  to  be  made. 

On  page  3  of  the  amendments  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  there  are  now 
provisions  which  would  liberalize  the 
requirement  of  moneys  that  must  be 
posted  by  the  local  and  State  govern- 
ments. 

I  contemplate  offering  an  amendment 
that  will  keep  all  the  existing  laws  in 
effect  dealing  with  grants  that  the  local 
and  State  governments  must  put  up. 
The  particular  language  that  I  shall  ask 
to  strike  is  as  follows : 

Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  such  law 
requiring  the  Federal  contribution  to  the 
State  or  local  government  Involved  to  be 
less  than  a  fixed  portion  of  the  cost  of  a 
project.  grant«-ln-ald  may  be  made  under 
authority  of  this  section  which  bring  the 
total  of  all  Federal  contributions  to  such 
project  up  to  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
such  project,  or  up  to  75  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  such  project  if  the  Stiite  or  loc.il 
government  does  not  have  economic  and 
financial  capacity  to  assume  all  of  the  addi- 
tional   financial    obligations    required. 

To  summarize,  I  do  not  see  any  rea- 
son why  we  should  in  this  law  change 
the  formula  of  participation.  If  the 
existing  formula  is  that  the  State  or 
local  government  shall  put  up  66  per- 
cent. I  do  not  believe  that  by  this  bill 
we  should  reduce  the  requirement  to  50 
percent. 

I  now  offer  my  amendment,  which  I 
send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  sta;e  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3, 
line  19,  of  thj  House  engrossed  amend- 
ments to  the  bill,  beginning  with  the 
word  "except"  strike  out  all  down 
through  the  period  on  page  4.  line  5,  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  period. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
already  stated  my  reason  for  offering  the 
amendment  My  judgment  is  that  we 
ought  not,  in  the  pending  bill,  change 
a  well-thought-out  formula  in  requiring 
participation  by  States  and  local  com- 
munities in  the  financing  of  projects. 
The  area  redevelopment  bill,  the  com- 
munity facilities  bill,  and  other  programs 
were  carefully  thought  out,  and  specific 
requirements  were  imposed  upon  local 
and  State  governments.  This  bill  con- 
templates eliminating  those  provisions. 

It  is  argued  that  a  community  which 
is  in  financial  distress  and  which  it  is 
contemplated  to  aid  by  giving  it  a  greater 
contribution,  must  be  aided  if  the  project 
IS  to  be  deveolped.  However,  let  us  take 
a  State  with  ample  wealth.  The  law 
now  requires  that  the  State  put  up  66-.! 
percent  and  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment put  up  33 '3  percent.  In  that  in- 
stance there  woiUd  be  no  reason  to  relieve 
the  State  of  its  two-thirds  contribution. 
The  reason  is  that  it  ought  to  continue 
its  contribution  of  two-thirds  of  the  cost 
of  the  project. 

The  pending  bill,  in  effect,  says,  to  a 
State  or  community.  "Even  though  you 
are  wealthy,  even  though  you  can  put 
up  66 -.1  percent,  we  will  relieve  you  of 
that  responsibility  and  require  you  to 
put  up  only  50  percent." 

I  have  offered  my  amendment  because 
ever  since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate  I 
have  noted  that  an  effort  is  constantly 
made  to  keep  reducing  the  local  and 
State  government's  part  of  building  the 
projects.  Time  and  again  bills  are  of- 
fered to  reduce  the  amount.  Efforts  were 
made  in  some  fields  to  increase  the 
amount  I  believe  President  Eisenhower 
tried  to  have  it  increa.sed  in  one  field, 
but  his  request  was  not  listened  to.  My 
amendment  is  somewhat  along  the  same 
line.  I  do  not  believe  the  time  is  at  hand 
when  we  ought  to  begin,  even  in  this 
special  program,  to  change  the  basic  re- 
quirements. That  is  what  is  attempted 
to  be  done  in  the  pending  bill. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    In  the  simimary  of  the 
bill  which  is  on  each  Senator's  desk,  the 
last  paragraph  on  page  2  reads: 
ADv.^NCE  Planning 

S  2963,  as  passed  by  the  House  would 
amend  the  public  works  planning  program 
established  by  section  702  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1954  to  waive  repayment  of  a  planning  ad- 
vance for  any  project,  construction  of  which 
is  initiated  as  a  result  of  a  grant  made  under 
this  act. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  reduc- 
ing' the  contribution  of  the  local  agency; 
it  is  a  matter  of  completely  waiving  it. 
Does  the  Senator's  amendment  cover 
tills  section  as  well? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  does  not.  I  did  not 
reach  that  section.  My  amendment 
deals  only  with  the  requirement  that  all 
existing  laws  shall  prevail  when  a  grant 
is  made,  except  that  the  amount  of  the 
local  and  State  contributions  shall  be 
lessened.  I  am  trying  to  cure  that  part 
of  the  bill  which  provides  that  the 
amount  required  under  existing  law  for 
State  and  local  goverrjnents  to  contrib- 


ute shall  be  changed.  I  did  not  reach 
this  item,  but  the  argument  which  I  make 
Ls  applicable  to  the  item  referred  to  by 
the  Senator  from  Nebrstska  even  with 
greater  force  than  it  Is  applicable  to  the 
items  that  I  have  tried  to  reach,  because 
in  my  instance  the  percentage  is 
changed,  whereas  in  the  instance  men- 
tioned by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  the 
local  and  State  governments  and  others 
are  completely  released,  according  to 
what  the  Senator  has  stated. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  That  is  what  the  sum- 
mary states,  and  I  presume  that  that  is 
what  the  bill  provides. 

Mr.  L.4lUSCHE  I  cannot  understand 
this  at  all  In  these  times  v.-e  should 
not  change  the  formula  If  we  once 
change  it,  even  though  it  applies  to  a 
special  program,  it  will  mean  that  we 
will  have  put  the  train  on  the  rails  and 
we  will  change  it  permanently. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  in  s^Tnpathy 
with  the  Senator's  amendment.  I  shall 
vote  for  it  and  suprwrt  it,  because  I  be- 
lieve hi.s  reasoning  is  sound. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  all  I  have  to 
say. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  to  be 
consistent,  I  shall  now  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  language  just  quoted  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  I  do  not  have  it  before 
me  now.  but  I  think  the  argument  which 
I  made  applies  with  even  greater  force 
to  that  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KERR.  Let  me  remind  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  that  the  only  significance 
of  the  language  that  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  referred  to  is  with  reference  to 
projects  initiated  as  a  result  of  grants 
under  this  act.  The  language  referred 
to  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  does 
not  relieve  the  local  community  of  reim- 
bursing the  Federal  Government  for 
planning  in  advance.  Many  projects 
are  carried  forward  under  the  law  in 
accordance  with  which  planning  was 
made.  The  forgiveness  of  repavTnent 
of  planning  expen.se  is  limited  to  proj- 
ects which  may  be  constructed  with 
money  which  Congress  appropriates  un- 
der this  specific  authorization. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  true;  but  that 
is  in  the  part  which  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  would  like  to  reach  by  his  amend- 
ment, is  it  i:ot? 

Mr.  KERR  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  a  rieht  to  offer  his  amendment.  I 
wanted  to  be  certain  that  he  understood 
the  very  limited  application  of  the  lan- 
guage to  which  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska referred. 

Mr.  HRU<^KA      It  is  not  a  repealer. 

Mr.  KERR  I  hope  the  distinguished 
Senator  frim  Ohio  will  not  press  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  What  was  the  basic 
reasoning  for  making  this  exception? 

Mr.  KERR.  It  was  thought  by  the 
committee,  and  I  am  sure  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  that  if  a  local  com- 
munity were  not  in  a  position  to  put  up  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  project  required 
under  existing  law,  it  might  not  be  able  to 
repay  the  advance  the  Government  had 
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made  in  connection  with  the  planning 
of  the  project.  The  bill  provides  for  com- 
munities which  do  not  have  the  economic 
means  to  operate  under  existing  law. 
If  the  project  is  in  a  community  where 
the  economic  conditions  are  such  that  it 
is  regarded  as  appropriate  to  make  a  con- 
tribution greater  than  that  pennitted 
under  existing  law.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  can  understand  that  such  a 
community  might  lose  the  project  merely 
because  it  could  not  reimburse  the  Gov- 
ernment planning  money.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve he  would  want  to  have  such  a 
situation  result 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  take  the  position  that 
the  language  to  which  we  are  referring 
deals  only  with  projects  initiated  under 
this  program? 

Mr.  KERR.  Under  this  specific  act, 
and  paid  for  with  appropriations  under 
this  particular  authorization:  that  is 
correct.  It  would  not  change  the  law 
at  all  with  reference  to  any  project  built 
under  existing  law.  This  is  money  ap- 
propriated under  a  special  authorization. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator 
make  his  statement  basing  it  upon  this 
language; 

If  construction  of  such  project  Is  initiated 
as  a  result  of  a  grant-in-aid  made  from  an 
allocation  made  by  the  President  under  the 
Public  Works  Acceleration   Act, 

Mr.  KERR.  Under  this  act:  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  section  6' a)  the 
section  by  which  that  amount  is  made 
possible  for  these  purposes? 

Mr.  KERR.  Will  the  Senator  tell  me 
where  the  language  is  that  he  has  in 
mmd'' 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  What  section  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  last  paragraph  of  page 
2  of  the  summary  which  has  been  fur- 
nished Senators';' 

Mr  KERR.  It  is  section  6'g'.  which 
reads : 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  section,  no  advance  made  under  this 
section  for  the  planning  cif  any  public  works 
project  shall  be  required  to  be  repaid  if  con- 
struction of  such  project  is  initiated  as  a 
result  of  a  grant-in-aid  made  from  an  allo- 
cation made  by  the  President  under  the  Pub- 
lic  Works  Acceleration  Act — 

That  act  being  the  tiile  of  the  bill 
Mr.  HRUSKA  Senators  have  not 
been  favored  with  copies  of  the  amend- 
ments. I  do  not  find  copies  of  them 
on  the  desks  of  Senator.^.  Certainly 
none  is  on  my  desk. 

Mr.  COOPER,  I  must  agree  that 
there  has  been  great  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing copies  of  the  House  amendments, 
but  I  will  try  to  answer  the  Senator's 
question.  The  reference  we  find  in  sec- 
tion 6  is  as  follows: 

Section  702  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

•■ig)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  no  advance  made  under  this 
section  for  the  planning  of  any  public  works 
project  shall  be  required  to  be  repaid  if 
construction  of  such  project  is  initiated  as 
a  result  of  a  grant-in-aid  made  from  an  al- 
location made  by  the  President  under  the 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act." 


Mr.  President,  I  a^^k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  section  702  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1954,  with  the  House  amendment 
shown  in  black  brackets  as  printed  in  the 
House  report,  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SEtTION  702  OF  THE  HOUSING   AcT  OF  1954 

(Public  Law  560,  83d  Cong.) 

RESERVE  OF  PLANNED   PUBLIC  WORKS 

Sec  702  lai  In  order  (1)  to  encourage 
municipalities  and  other  public  agencies  to 
maintain  at  all  times  a  current  and  adequate 
reser  .-e  of  planned  public  works  the  construc- 
tion of  which  can  rapidly  be  commenced, 
particularly  when  the  national  or  local  eco- 
nomic situation  makes  such  action  desirable, 
and  i2)  to  help  attain  maximum  economy 
ana  '?fHciency  in  the  planning  and  construc- 
tion of  pub;ic  works,  the  Administrator  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  make  advances  to  pub- 
lic ;^;encies  i  notwithst.^nding  the  provisions 
of  section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended)  to  aid  in  financing  the  cost  of 
engineering  and  architectural  surveys,  de- 
signs, plans,  working  drawings,  specifica- 
tions, or  other  action  preliminary  to  and  in 
preparation  for  the  construction  of  publli. 
works  P'-ovided.  That  the  making  of  ad- 
vanc'js  hereunder  shall  not  in  my  way  com- 
mit the  Congress  to  appropriate  funds  to 
assis':  in  financing  the  construction  of  any 
public  works  sd  planned:  And  protHded  fur- 
ther. That  advances  outstanding  to  public 
agencies  m  any  one  State  shall  at  no  time 
e.xceed  12:2  P^r  centum  of  the  aggregate 
then  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
revolving  fund  established  pursuant  to  sub- 
section  (e)    of  this  section. 

(b)  No  advance  shall  be  made  hereunder 
with  respect  to  any  Individual  project.  In- 
cluding a  regional  or  metropolitan  or  other 
areawide  project,  unless  (1)  it  is  planned  to 
be  constructed  within  or  over  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  considering  the  nature  of  the 
project,  (2)  it  conforms  to  an  overall  State, 
local,  or  regional  plan  approved  by  a  com- 
petent State,  local,  or  regional  authority, 
and  (3)  the  public  agency  formally  contracts 
with  the  Federal  Government  to  complete  the 
plan  i)reparation  promptly  and  to  repay  such 
advarce  or  part  thereof  when  due.  Subse- 
quent to  approval  and  prior  to  disbursement 
of  any  Federal  funds  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vance planning  the  applicant  shall  establish 
a  sep irate  planning  account  Into  which  all 
Federal  and  applicant  funds  estimated  to  be 
required  for  plan  preparation  shall  be  placed. 

ici  Advances  under  this  section  to  any 
public  agency  shall  be  repaid  without  Inter- 
est by  such  agency  when  the  construction 
of  thi?  public  works  Is  undertaken  or  started: 
P'orided.  That  If  the  public  agency  under- 
t.ikes  to  construct  only  a  portion  of  a  planned 
publi;  work  it  shall  repay  such  proportion- 
ate amount  of  the  advances  relating  to  the 
public  work  as  the  Administrator  determines 
to  be  equitable:  Arid  provided  further.  That 
in  thi?  event  repayment  Is  not  made  promptly 
such  unpaid  sum  shall  bear  Interest  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  centum  per  annum  from  the 
date  of  the  Government's  demand  for  re- 
payment to  the  date  of  payment  thereof  by 
the  public  agency. 

id)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  section. 

I  e )  In  order  to  provide  moneys  for  ad- 
vances in  accordance  with  this  section,  the 
Administrator  is  hereby  authorized  to  estab- 
lish a  revolving  fund  which  shall  comprise 
all  moneys  heretofore  or  hereafter  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  section,  together  with 
all  repayment  and  other  receipts  In  connec- 
tion with  advances  made  tmder  this  section. 


There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  such  revolving  fund.  In  addition  to 
the  amount  authorized  by  this  section  as 
originally  enacted,  the  further  amounts  of 
$12,000,000  which  may  be  made  available  to 
the  revolving  fund  on  or  after  July  1,  1956; 
$12,000,000  which  may  be  made  ava.lable  to 
such  fund  on  or  after  July  1.  1957;  $14,000,- 
000  which  may  be  made  available  to  such 
fund  on  or  after  July  1,  1958.  $10,000,000 
which  may  be  made  available  to  such  fund 
on  or  after  July  1,  1961;  and  such  additional 
sums  which  may  be  made  available  from 
year  to  year  thereafter  as  may  be  estimated 
to  be  necessary  to  maintain  not  to  exceed  a 
total  of  $58,000,000  in  undisbursed  balances 
In  the  revolving  fund  and  in  advances  out- 
standing for  plans  in  preparation  or  for  com- 
pleted plans  with  respect  to  projects  which, 
in  the  determination  of  the  Administrator, 
can  be  expected  to  be  undertaken  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time 

(f)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  use 
during  any  fi.sca!  year  not  to  exceed  $.50,000 
of  the  moneys  in  the  revolving  fund  (es- 
tablished under  subsection  (e),  to  conduct 
surveys  of  the  status  and  current  volume  of 
State  and  local  public  works  planning  and 
surveys  of  estimated  requirements  for  State 
and  local  public  works:  Provided,  That  the 
Administrator,  In  conducting  any  such  sur- 
vey, may  utilize  or  act  through  any  Federal 
department  or  agency  with   Its  consent. 

[(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  no  advance  made  under  this 
section  for  the  planning  of  any  public  works 
project  shall  be  required  to  be  repaid  If 
construction  of  such  project  Is  Initiated  as  a 
result  of  a  grant-in-aid  made  from  an  allo- 
cation made  by  the  President  under  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Acceleration  Act  1 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr.  Pre.<;ident,  I  have 
investigated  and  studied  to  ascertain 
the  meaning  of  section  6,  adding  a  new 
subsection  (g)  to  section  702  of  the 
Housing  Act. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  good  t-o  have  such 
reassurance,  but  Senators  will  be  called 
upon  to  vote  a  $900  million  authoriza- 
tion; yet  we  have  no  copies  of  the 
amendments  on  our  de.sks.  It  is  not  a 
very  businesslike  arrangement  by  which 
to  proceed. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  been  trying  to 
obtain  copies  since  last  Friday,  but  have 
not  been  able  to  get  any. 

Section  702  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954 
provides  that  plannint.'  advance.s  or 
loans  may  be  made  in  order  to  encourage 
a  reserve  of  planned  public  works.  It 
provides  that  when  construction  of  a 
project  is  started,  the  advance  must  be 
repaid. 

Section  6  of  the  aniendment.s  of  the 
House  bill  before  us  amends  section  702 
of  the  Housing  Act  by  providing  that 
such  advances  need  not  be  repaid  if  con- 
struction is  initiated  as  a  result  of  a 
grant-in-aid  made  under  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act.  I  think  it  was 
considered  that  if  a  project  was  deter- 
mined eligible  for  a  construction  grant, 
the  planning  advances  for  the  project 
could  also  be  made  a  grant,  if  consti-uc- 
tion  is  actually  started. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  His  statement  is  re- 
assuring. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MusKiE  in  the  chair.)  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  to  concur  in  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
completes  the  consideration  of  the 
amendments  ol   the  House 

Mr.  MILLER.     Mr.  Pre.'-ident 

Mr.  MANSFELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  rccon  ^ider  the  vot«  by  which 
the  motion  waj  a '-reed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  to  reconsider.  [Putting 
the  question  1 

Mr.  MILLER.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLER.     Mr    President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Towa. 

Mr.  MILLEFl.  What  is  the  pending 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
no  pending  business  at  the  present  time. 

Mr  MIIJ-^R  May  I  inquire  what  was 
the  original  mction  to  which  the  motion 
to  recon.sidfr  v  as  offered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  was 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa to  concur  in  the  amendments  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  MILLER  Tlie  bill  has  not  been 
finally  pas.sed,  has  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  has  ag:-ced  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House.  That  completes  Llie  1'  gis- 
lative  action  on  the  measure. 

Mr.  MILLEF  .  Does  not  the  Senate 
then  have  to  pass  the  bill  as  amended? 

The  PRESUMING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate's  consiceration  of  the  measure 
is  now  complct -d. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  was  on  my  feet  seek- 
ing recognition  at  the  time  the  question 
was  put. 

The  PRESn)ING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  was  putting  the  question  on  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
and  did  not  hear  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  there  art  some  Senators  who  wish 
to  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote  taken  on 
this  que.stion  :'  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  action  taken  by  the  Senate  be 
rescinded,  and  i.hait  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
be  taken  within  10  minutes  afterward. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr  Mrs- 
KiE  in  the  chairV     Is  there  objection? 

Mr  KERR.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  ob.ect,  let  me  ask  whether 
the  effect  of  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Montana  is 
that  the  only  natter  left  for  decision 
would  be  the  qie.stion  of  concurring  in 
the  amendments  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  MANSFIl^LD.    Yes,  in  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  that  satisfactory  to  the 
Senator  from  Icwa? 

Mr.  \nLLER  In  responding  to  the 
question,  let  ms  say  that  I  wished  to 
speak  for  about  7  or  8  minutes  on  this 
question,  and  I  had  several  questions  to 
ask. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
renew  my  request,  and  change  the  time 
to  15  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Mil- 


ler] and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina !Mr,  ThtjrmondI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized 
for  7' 2  minut.es. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
several  questions,  in  reflecting  the  legis- 
lative intent.  I  read  from  page  4  of  the 
House  amendments: 

If  the  State  or  local  government  does  not 
have  economic  and  financial  capacity  to  as- 
sume all  of  the  additional  flnanciar  obliga- 
tions required. 

Let  me  a.sk  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa what  will  be  u.sed  to  determine 
whether  the  State  or  local  government 
has  the  financial  capacity.  Has  any  leg- 
islative record  been  made  on  this  point? 

Mr.  KERR.  Section  3  of  the  House 
amendments  provides: 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
eligible  area"  means — 

(1)  those  areas  which  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  de.>i1gnates  each  month  as  having  been 
areas  of  substantial  unemployment  for  at 
least  nine  of  the  preceding  twelve  months; 
and 

(2)  those  areas  which  are  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  section  5  of  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act  as  "redevelopment  areas." 

Mr.  MILLER.  Let  me  refer  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  to  page  4.  line  3.  I 
beheve  the  phrase  to  which  I  referred 
is  to  be  found  there.  The  Senator  will 
note  that  the  phrase  used  there  is : 

If  the  State  or  local  government  does  not 
liave  economic   and  financial  capacity. 

The  question  I  should  like  to  have 
answered,  so  that  we  may  have  a  little 
legislative  history  on  Uiis  point,  is,  What 
tests  will  be  used?  I  believe  the  Hou.se 
amendments   are  silent  on  that  point. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
will  read  further  down  on  page  4,  he  will 
find  the  following  language : 

The  President  shall  prescribe  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  procedures  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion which  will  assure  that  adequate  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  relative  needs  of 
eligible  areas.  In  prescribing  such  rules, 
regulations,  and  procedures,  the  President 
shall  consider  amoiig  other  relevant  fac- 
tors (1)  the  severity  of  the  rates  of  unem- 
ployment in  the  eligible  areas  and  the  dura- 
t.  ;n  of  such  uiiCmpioyment,  and  (2)  the 
ir.come  levels  of  families  and  the  extent  of 
underemployment  in  eligible  areas. 

Mr.  MILLER.  But  let  me  point  out 
that  what  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  read  really  has  no  bearing  on  the 
financial  capacity  of  a  State  or  local 
government. 

I  should  hke  to  point  out  that  there 
may  be  two  local  governments,  and  each 
may  have  the  same  relative  need.  But 
the  determination  may  be  made  that  one 
has  a  financial  need  greater  than  the 
other.  Perhaps  that  financial  need  is 
based  upon  a  bonding  requirement  that 
the  local  voters  have  adopted,  whereas 
the  voters  of  the  other  local  government 
have  not  decided  to  have  bonds  Issued. 
Is  the  Federal  Government  to  determine, 
by  the  vote  of  some  local  citizens  who  re- 
jected a  proposed  bond  issue,  that  the 


necessary  financing  is  not  available,  and 
that  therefo;-e  the  Federal  Government 
IS  to  pour  funds  into  that  local  area? 
Should  not  there  be  something  more  con- 
crete than  the  mere  statement  "financia! 
ability'"' 

Mr  KERi;  I  must  say  to  my  good 
fiiend  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  that  I 
think  the  language  of  the  House  amend- 
ments is  adequate  to  give  the  guidelines 
m  which  th'?  Senator  from  Iowa  is  in- 
terested. For  example,  en  page  5,  para- 
graph (h'  provides' 

The  criterii,  to  be  used  by  the  Secretary 
^  r  Labor  In  determining  areas  of  substantial 
unemploymer.t  for  the  purjxjses  of  para- 
graph ill  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  the  criteria  established  in  section 
6.3  of  title  29  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regu- 
lations as  In  effect  May  1,  1962. 

With  reference  to  the  specific  provi- 
sions. I  read  now  from  page  4,  beginning 
m  Ime  2: 

Or  up  to  "^5  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
.^uch  project  IT  the  State  or  local  govern- 
ment does  not  have  economic  and  financial 
capacity  to  ;issume  all  of  the  additional 
financial  obligations  required. 

It  seems  t3  me  to  be  a  matter  of  de- 
cision by  tie  agency  of  government 
iiaving  jurisdiction  of  the  project  to  be 
imtiated,  and  that  in  the  exercise  of 
."^r.ch  jurisdiction  the  affected  adminis- 
trator would  be  controlled  by  the  lan- 
guage with  reference  to  the  criteria  to 
be  used  in  determining  areas  of  substan- 
tial unemplcyment  and  the  criteria,  as 
included,  for  determining — 
those  areas  v.hlch  are  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  under  subsections 
I  a)  and  (b)  of  section  5  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  a£  "redevelopment  areas." 

Mr.  MILLER.  Let  me  ask  this  ques- 
tion: Would  not  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  a?ree  that  when  the  local 
agency  of  govcinment  has  a  bondmg^ 
authorization  and  when  the  local  cit- 
izens are  to  decide,  by  votmg.  whether 
there  shall  be  a  bond  issue,  that  is  not 
within  the  concept  of  financial  need  or 
is  outside  the  p'urview  of  need  for  finan- 
cial assistance,  where  self-help  is  pos- 
sible? 

Mr.  KERR.  In  my  judgment,  under 
the  language  of  this  measure,  if  a  l(xral 
unit  of  government  had  unused  bond- 
ing capacity  which  It  could  use,  but  has 
declined  to  u:5e,  that  would  render  it  in- 
eligible for  this  additional  amount  up 
to  75  percent 

Mr.  MILLER  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma:  that  is  very  respon.«ive 
to  my  question. 

My  second  question  is  with  reference 
to  projects  v.huch  can  be  substantially 
completed  within  12  month.s  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark) 
and  the  Senf.tor  from  Oklahoma  had  a 
colloquy  on  tliat  point  last  Friday. 

I  wish  to  bring  out  a  further  point; 
namely,  is  it  not  the  intention  that  the 
completion  be  by  means  of  the  u.se  of  nor- 
mal operating  methods,  rather  than 
through  the  use  of  overtime? 

Mr  KERR.  I  would  not  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  answer  that  question  in  the  af- 
firmative, be<au.se  if  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  Will  refer  to  the  House  amendments 
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on  page  4.  paragraph  if>   will  be  found 
to  read  as  f ollov.s : 

Funds  allocated  by  the  President  under 
this  section  shall  be  available  only  for  proj- 
ects— 

I  1  I  which  can  be  Initiated  or  accelerated 
within  a  reasonably  short  period  of 
time.    •    •    • 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  available  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
must  object,  because  the  agreement  was 
that  half  of  the  time  would  be  allotted  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thl-rmondL  If  he  wishes  to  yield  some 
of  his  time,  that  is  another  matter. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  How  much  time 
have  I? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Seven  and  one- 
half  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  1  minute,  if 
it  is  understood  that  I  may  have  6^2 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  1 
more  minute. 

Mr  MILLER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  who  is  about  to  answer 
my  question. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  have  read  from  subsec- 
tion if  I.  at  the  bottom  of  page  4.  I  do 
not  find  in  the  House  amendments  any- 
thing which  would  prohibit  the  payment 
of  overtime. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  statement  on 
the  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Miller 

thi   $900    million   immediate   program 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
promised  the  people  a  balanced  budget  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  This  promise  was  made 
with  the  realization  that  Inflationary  pres- 
sures generated  by  the  deficit  of  several  bil- 
lion dollars  for  the  last  fiscal  year  and  the 
estimated  deficit  of  several  billion  dollars 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  will  cause  a  further 
lioss  In  value  of  our  money,  a  further  increase 
In  the  cost  of  living,  and  a  weakening  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  foreign  creditors 
leiiding  to  a  further  drain  on  our  precariously 
low  gfild  reserves. 

The  $900  million  authorization  for  an  im- 
mediate public  works  program  was  not  in- 
cluded by  the  President  in  his  budget.  No 
witnesses  before  the  committee  provided 
a.ssurance  that  the  addition  of  such  an  ex- 
|)endlture  would  not  unbalance  the  Presi- 
dents budget.  Indeed  due  to  unfavorable 
economic  reports,  there  is  serious  doubt  that 
the  anticipated  revenue  on  which  the  bal- 
anced budget  was  premised  will  materialize. 
To  add  to  the  spending  requested  by  the 
budget  would  only  make  the  situation  worse. 
It  would  seem  that  other  items  of  Federal 
expenditure  contained  in  the  budget  might 
have  a  lower  priority  than  the  $900  million 
immediate  public  works  program  contained 
In  S  2965  However,  the  President  has  not 
indicated  which  budget  expenditure  items,  if 
any  should  be  eliminated  or  reduced  to  make 
rcKjm  for  this  $900  million  expenditure  to 
help  relieve  the  unemployment  problem. 
If  he  would  do  so,  It  would  do  much  to  dis- 


miss   the    inference    now    present   that    the 
$900  million  expenditure   lacks  priority. 

Although  the  proposed  bill  appears  to 
contain  safeguards  against  wasteful  expend- 
itures of  Federal  moneys  by  requiring  that 
a  project  "meet  an  essential  public  need," 
testliT.ony  from  the  Director  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration  reveals  that 
once  £.  local  community  has  classified  a  proj- 
ect as  a  "need  now"  project,  the  only  stand- 
ard uied  at  the  Federal  level  Is  "first  come, 
first  S'^rved  '  Recognizing  that  the  ARA  has 
not  h:id  much  time  to  perfect  its  procedures, 
it  would  seem  that  the  terms  "essential 
public  need"  and  "need  now"  should  be  more 
meanngful  in  their  application.  For  ex- 
ample, a  so-called  "need  now"  project  sub- 
mitted  by  one  community  may  have  only 
been  needed"  for  a  year  or  two.  Still,  It 
woulc  take  priority  over  a  "need  now"  proj- 
ect submitted  later  by  another  conununity 
even  though  it  had  been  "needed"  for  10 
years. 

If  've  believe  in  the  capitalistic  economic 
system  .vhich  has  provided  the  United  States 
with  the  highest  standard  of  living  In  the 
world,  then  it  is  to  private  business  that  we 
must  look  for  sustained  Job  opportunities 
for  the  millions  of  unemployed  who  are  walk- 
ing tiie  streets  looking  for  Jobs — not  to  fed- 
erally aided  public  works  projects.  Proof 
positive  of  this  was  furnished  by  the  Admln- 
istratjr  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration, who  pcjinted  out  that  economic 
recovery  in  the  case  of  the  Carbondale,  111., 
ARA  project  related  to  private  business, 
"which  is  providing  permanent  Jobs"; 
v  lereas  the  public  facility  projects  envi- 
sioned by  the  $900  million  Immediate  pub- 
lic wirks  program  "do  not  have  as  much 
benef  t  as  the  loan  In  the  Carbondale  area, 
whicl.  was  to  a  private  business." 

But  continued  serioios  deficits,  loss  in  value 
of  ou-  money,  increased  costs  of  living  lead- 
ing to  demands  for  wage  Increases,  squeezes 
on  profits  which  would  otherwise  provide 
capital  Investment  required  for  business  ex- 
pansi.)n.  and  new  Job  opportunities — these 
factors  discourage  private  business.  Indeed, 
private  investment  in  fixed  assets  dropped 
$1  bil  ion  during  the  calendar  year  1961.  So 
the  President's  promise  of  a  balanced  budget 
was  c  early  in  the  national  Interest.  More 
Important  is  delivery  on  that  promise,  and 
I,  for  one,  do  not  propose  to  take  action 
which  will  prevent  him  from  doing  so. 

The-e  is  latent  In  the  bill  the  possibility  of 
diluting  the  beneficial  effects  through  the 
use  (.  f  overtime  payments.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr] 
has  fr.inkly  stated  that  overtime  pajm^ients 
should  not  be  ruled  out  under  the  language 
of  the  bill.  This  means  that.  In  order  for 
a  proj  »ct  to  come  within  the  concept  of  one 
which  can  be  substantially  completed  within 
12  months,  the  payment  of  overtime  to  In- 
sure such  completion  might  be  considered. 
I  believe  this  would  be  wrong.  What  the 
bill  is  designed  to  do.  Insofar  as  unemploy- 
ment IS  concerned.  Is  to  relieve  the  greatest 
number— to  spread  the  beneficial  results  of 
emplo:.'ment  to  the  greatest  number,  rather 
than  having  a  smaller  number  receive  bene- 
fits through  payment  of  overtime. 

Mr  President.  I  am  anything  but  a  pessi- 
mist, tjut  history  shows  that  public  works 
legislation  has  not  had  a  sustained  favor- 
able inpact  on  unemployment.  This  cure 
was  tried  during  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion in  the  thirties,  but  unemplosmient  nev- 
ertheless remained  terribly  high  until  World 
War  11  bailed  us  out  of  the  depression. 
Contir  ued  deficit  spending  and  inflation  dis- 
couraged the  growth  of  private  business 
needed  to  provide  sustained  high  employ- 
ment The  figures  below  should  be  a  warn- 
ing to  those  voting  for  passage  of  this  bill, 
particularly  in  light  of  the  billion  dollar  defi- 
cits ot  the  past  2  years  and  the  expected  bil- 
lion dcllar  deficit  for  the  current  year.  I  In- 
clude a  table,  setting  forth  the  situation  on 


unemployment.  Federal  employees  added  to 
the  payroll.  Federal  deficit,  and  spending  on 
public  works  during  the  years  1933  through 
1940,  In  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks: 

Unemployment — Deficit    spending    table 
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Net  total  increase 

650,387    

6,490 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me  point 
out  that  on  February  1.  1961,  there  were 
2,368,141  employees  on  the  Federal  payroll. 
By  the  end  of  July  1962.  this  figure  had 
grown  to  2,511.025 — an  Increase  of  152.884. 
Thus  we  see.  with  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
the  familiar  pattern  established  in  the 
thirties,  and  there  Is  nothing  whatsoever  to 
Indicate  that  the  effect  will  be  any  different. 
At  a  time  when  there  Is  talk  of  Increasing 
International  tensions,  when  our  national 
defense  budget  is  seeking  ever  higher  levels, 
and  when  we  are  Involved  in  a  deadly  eco- 
nomic competition  with  tlie  Soviets,  I  think 
we  ought  not  to  be  passing  legislation  which 
falls  to  meet  the  real  cause  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr  President,  if  I 
know  the  temper  of  the  Senate,  it  will 
approve  S.  2965.  However,  I  can  see  no 
Justification  for  passing  it,  and  desire  to 
make  a  few  remarks  to  set  out  my  posi- 
tion on  this  bill. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  measure, 
which  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
$900  million  for  public  works  projects, 
is  to  combat  unemployment.  In  the 
guise  of  doing  this.  ConKre.ss  is  abdi- 
cating its  traditional  role  of  determining 
what  public  works  programs  and  projects 
shall  be  undertaken  by  the  National 
Government  and  the  policies  relative 
thereto. 

It  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  bill  will 
accomplish  its  stated  purpose  of  pro- 
viding immediate  employment  for  the 
unemployed  and  generally  create  jobs  in 
areas  of  underemployment.  At  the  time 
when  this  measure  was  originally  intro- 
duced, the  country  was  in  a  period  of 
recession  and  unemployment  was  higher 
than  usual.  Since  that  time,  however. 
the  economic  complexion  of  the  country 
has  changed  for  the  better  and  unem- 
ployment has  dropped  from  the  high  of 
5  million  for  the  first  quarter  of  1961  to 
3.8  million  for  the  second  quarter  of 
1962.  The  outlook  is  brightening  and 
the  prospects  for  improvement  aie  en- 
couraging. This  bill  if  enacted  will  only 
add  to  the  deficit  and  impede  a  faster 
economic  recovery.  The  unemployment 
picture  has  improved  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  President,  relying  largely  on  this 
factor,  declined  to  ask  Congress  for  a 
"quickie"  tax  cut  this  year.  This  is  a 
strong  argument  in  opposition  to  the 
pending  proposal. 

The  expenditure  of  the  $900  million 
which  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
by  this  bill  will  necessitate  further  defi- 
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cit  financing  and  thereby  increase  our 
national  debt  From  September  1  of  last 
year  until  September  1  of  this  year  the 
national  debt  has  increased  by  over  $8 
billion  so  tha  it  is  now  over  $301  billion. 
This  measurt  will  necessitate  a  further 
increase  in  the  debt  ceiling.  No  part  of 
the  $900  mill;  on  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priate by  tlxs  bill  is  contained  in  the 
budget,  and  .herefore  it  will  be  an  un- 
expect^^d  increase  in  a  deficit  which  will 
t>e  very  large  as  thing.s  now  stand.  This 
bill  will  promote  the  trend  of  the  con- 
tinuing declir  e  in  the  value  of  the  dollar. 
The  decline  in  purchasing  power  which 
results  from  the  steady  decline  in  the 
value  of  the  dollar  further  accentuates 
the  imbalance  between  con.sumption  of 
goods  and  s(  rvices  and  the  productive 
capacity  of  tne  Nation,  which  naturally 
contributes  to  unemployment.  In  the 
long  run,  the  inflationary  effects  of  this 
mesisure  will  far  outweigh  the  benefits 
which  are  chimed  it  will  have  in  solving 
the  unemp]o:'ment  problem. 

At  the  end  of  this  past  fiscal  year  there 
were  billion.<:  of  dollars  in  unobligated 
balances  of  existing  appropriations, 
which,  if  used  wisely,  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  >olving  this  problem.  This 
is  money  which  Congress  has  already  ap- 
propriated for  various  programs,  but 
which  has  nat  been  put  to  use. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the 
President  is  iuthorized  to  use  the  funds 
provided  foi  the  construction  of  any 
Federal  putlic  works  project,  either 
civil  or  military,  which  has  been  author- 
ized by  Congress.  He  may  also  use  the 
money  for  a  \y  public  works  projects  of 
States  and  local  governments  for  which 
Federal  financial  assistance  is  otherwise 
authorized  This  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  initiate  a  public  works 
project  whic',1  may  have  been  authorized 
20  or  30  yea;s  ago,  but  which  has  never 
been  .sufficiently  justified  before  the  Ap- 
propnations  Committt^e  to  have  specific 
funds  allocated  to  it.  Thus  the  President 
could  compU  tely  bypass  the  appropria- 
tion proce.sses  of  Congress  and  order  the 
construction  of  projects  which  would  not 
be  financed  f  reviewed  and  studied  by 
Congress  in  :he  discharge  of  its  consti- 
tutional resfonsibilities  to  appropriate 
funds.  The  Public  Works  Committee 
is  presently  considering  several  differ- 
ent projects  for  inclusion  in  an  omni- 
bus bill.  It  is  apparent  that  the  same 
end  could  be  accomplished  by  that  com- 
mittee, and  Dy  increasing  specific  pro- 
grams by  specific  amounts  in  areas  of 
unceremploy  nent.  In  this  way.  Con- 
gress could  retain  its  traditional  author- 
ity and  then  would  be  no  need  for  the 
giveaway  of  this  vast  amount  of  power 
to  the  President. 

Mr.  MANS  PIELD.  Mr  President,  how 
mucii  time  have  I  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  One 
minute. 

Mr.  MA^SFIELD.  I  yield  the  1 
minute  to  tlie  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long.] 


states  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  proposes  to  filibuster  against 
H.R.  10  in  the  event  his  amendment  is 
not  retained  in  conference.  A  similar 
statement  was  made  by  that  publication 
last  Friday  Ordinarily  I  do  not  com- 
plain about  such  statements.  However.  I 
made  no  such  threat.  I  have  done  my 
share  of  filibustering  in  this  session. 
There  will  be  no  further  filibustering  on 
the  part  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  and  I  trust  that  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  will  set  the  record 
straight. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  1X3  a  point  of  personal  priv- 
ilege.   The  "Wall  Street  Journal  of  today 


STANDBY  AUTHORITY  TO  ACCELER- 
ATE PUBLIC  WORKS  PROGRAMS 
OF  FEDERAL.  STATE.  AND  LOCAL 
PUBLIC  BODIES 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  amendments  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  bill  iS.  2965  >  to 
provide  standby  authority  to  accelerate 
public  works  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  State  and  local  public 
bodies. 

Mr.  COOPER  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  prior  to  the 
vote  on  the  public  works  acceleration 
bill  a  statement  which  I  have  prepared. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by   Sen.atob  Coopeh 

A  study  of  the  progress  of  the  public  works 
bill  through  the  Senate  and  House  this  year 
gives  ample  evidence  of  responsible  action 
by  Republicans  in  tightening  its  provisions 
In  the  areas  of  total  money  authorized  man- 
ner of  financing  and  standby  authority.  Re- 
publicans in  both  HousoE  worked  and  were 
in  many  cases  successful,  to  make  the  bill 
a  more  responsible  and  effective  piece  of 
legislation. 

1  The  bill  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion and  originally  presented  to  the  Senate 
Prblic  Works  Committee  included  $2  billion 
in  standby  authority — J750  million  to  de- 
partments responsible  for  Federal  public 
works  programs.  $750  million  for  grants-in- 
aid  programs  of  public  works  $250  million 
for  loans  for  tiie  State  share  of  those  pro- 
grams, and  $250  million  for  svipplemcntal 
needs  divided  among  the  Federa'  and  grant- 
in-aid  programs  In  addition.  Senator 
Chavez,  chairman  of  the  committee,  offered 
an  amendment  to  authorize  up  to  $600  mil- 
lion for  an  immediate  public  works  program, 
which  was  supported  by  the  administration 

In  committee.  I  moved  and  w.-is  supported 
by  the  other  minority  members,  that  only 
the  Chavez  amendment  be  reported  to  the 
Senate  as  the  public  works  bil!  In  other 
w^rds.  we  approved  the  spending  <if  $600 
million  for  an  Immediate  program,  but  op- 
posed the  authorization  of  $2  billion  for  the 
standby  program  The  amendment  was  de- 
feated in  committee  by  the  majority  mem- 
bers and  the  bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate 
included  both  the  standby  authority,  and 
$600  million  immediate  authority. 

Before  the  Senate  took  up  the  bill.  I 
think  largely  because  of  the  work  of  minority 
members  of  the  Public  Works  Committee. 
Senator  Kerb  offered  for  the  majority  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  an  amendment  which 
reduced  the  $2  billion  standby  authority  to 
$750  million,  but  which  Increased  the  im- 
mediate program  from  $600  to  1750 
million  Republicans,  led  by  the  late  Sena- 
tor Case,  continued  to  offer  amendments  on 
the  floor  which  would  have  eliminated  the 
standby    program,    and    cut    the    immediate 


authority  tack  to  the  $600  million  recom- 
mended by  the  President  and  approved  by 
the  commit  ,ee.  Senator  Kerr's  proposal  was 
adc pted  ht  wexer.  and  as  the  bill  went  tu 
the  House,  the  $2  6  billion  requested  by  the 
administration  had  been  cut  by  $1  1  billion 
to  $1  5  billion,  $750  million  of  which  was 
allocated  lor  the  controversial  standby 
program. 

The  House  Public  Works  Committee,  and 
last  week  the  House  itself,  supported  the 
position  of  the  minority  members  of  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  and  most 
Senate  Republicans  By  a  vote  of  221  to 
192.  substituting  the  bill  recommended  by 
the  Hou;->e  Public  Works  Committee  for  the 
Senate  bill,  the  House  eliminated  the  standby 
program  and  authorized  $900  million  for  an 
Immediate  program  Thus,  tlie  program 
suggested  by  the  administration  has  at  this 
point  been  ^ut  from  $2  6  billion  to  $900  mil- 
lion— a  reduction  of  $1.7  billion  or  two- 
thirds — largely  because  of  the  points  brought 
out  by  Republicans  that  such  a  vast  expend- 
iture for  a  jallot  program  is  irresponsible  and 
unnecessary. 

2.  Repub.lcans  also  acted  responsibly  In 
opposing  the  original  method  of  financing. 
As  presented  to  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
the  President  could,  after  determining  an 
acceleration  period,  cause  the  unobligated 
balances  of  appropriations,  contract  author- 
izations, revolving  funds,  and  other  author- 
izations to  expend  from  public  or  corporate 
debt  receipts  available  to  departments  and 
agencies  such  as  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank,  and  even  the  World  Bank,  to  be 
transferred  to  accounts  of  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  or  to  some  new  agency 
to  be  used  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
standby  act.  Agencies  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  turn  over  to  whatever  agency  was 
established  to  administer  the  expenditure 
of  the  $2  billion,  funds  that  Congress  had 
provided  for  their  uses,  wlielher  or  not  they 
desired  to  do  so  In  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Public  \VorkE  I  moved,  supixirted  by  Re- 
publican member?  to  strike  this  irrespon- 
sible method  of  financing,  proposed  by  the 
admini6tra-:ion — but  our  motion  was  de- 
feated by  the  Democratic  majority  on  the 
committee.  Once  the  proposal  was  under- 
stood, the  Senate  agreed  that  this  unique 
method  of  financing  could  be  detrimental  to 
the  security  of  many  agencies  On  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  this  financing  propositi  was  aban- 
doned quickly  by  the  majority  and  the  bill 
was  amenced  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  staridby  program  in  the  regular  man- 
ner, largely  as  a  result  of  united  Republican 
opposition  to  the  bizarre  scheme. 

The  bill  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
today  is  a  much  better  bill  than  that  origi- 
nally presented  to  the  Senate  by  the  admin- 
istration, and  was  Improved  at  every  stage 
by  responsible   Republican   action. 

I  am  for  a  public  works  progr;un.  and  I  am 
concerned  about  unemployment  In  areas 
which  have  been  left  behind.  I  know  thr^t 
in  the  long  run,  the  ability  t-i  provide  jobs 
for  our  people  depends  on  .-i  strrnp  economy. 
Basic  measures  are  needed  such  as  tax  re- 
form tax  reduction  and  the  elimination  of 
unnecessary  expenditures  to  give  the  people 
confidence  in  our  economy.  But  tiie  pro- 
ptised  bill  -epresents  a  new  attempt  to  re- 
lieve unemployment,  and  I  think  it  can  be 
useful  as  an  auxiliary  measure  in  areas 
where  people  are  unemployed  We  must  not 
forget  these  i>eople.  who  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  cannot  find  work.  We  must  help 
them 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  i.s  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerf' 
that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  House 
amendments.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  orde;-ed,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  , 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Burdick],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Engle],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  FVlbrightT.  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  fMr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
roney],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Netjbergbr],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Smith]  are  absent 
on  oflBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson  1,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
ingI,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
HicKEY],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long],  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Syjongton]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  .  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  E:ngle], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Vvl- 
BRicHTl,  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gore],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Grukning],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartkej.  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  HiCKEYl,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  LongL  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Senator 
from  norida  [Mr.  Sm.athers],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Smith], 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Metcalf]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Murphy  J.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  would  vote  "yea,'" 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  MoNRONEY  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  fi-om 
Oklahoma  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Ellender]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Bot- 
tum].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  would 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett], the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Bottum],  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana    [Mr.    CAPEHARTi,    the    Senators 


from  New  Hampshire  [Mr  Cotton  and 
Mr.  Mltiphy],  the  Senator  from  Illinoi.s 
[Mr.  DiRKSENl.  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Pong],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JavitsI,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson!  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dako:a  !Mr.  Bottum.  ;.-  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  1  Mr.  Ellender]. 
If  present  and  votm?.  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Pong]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Morton]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton). If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  would  vote  "yea." 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
would  vote  "nay  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr,  Murphy]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
calf]. If  present  and  votin?,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  would  vote 
"nay, '  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Pearson]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  "nay,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45. 
nays  22,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 45 

Beau 

Jackson 

Moss 

Bible 

Johnston 

Muskle 

Boggs 

Jord.in.  N.C. 

Pastor  e 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Keating 

Pell 

Case 

Kefauver 

Prouty 

Chavez 

Kerr 

Proxmlre 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Randolph 

Cooper 

Long,  Hawaii 

Russell 

Dodd 

Long.  La. 

Scott 

Douglas 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Eastlar.d 

Mansfield 

Tnlmndge 

Ervln 

McCarthy 

Wiley 

Hart 

McGee 

Williams,  N.J. 

Holland 

Mc.Namara 

Yarborough 

Humphrey 

Morse 

NAYS— 22 

Young,  Ohio 

Allott 

Hruska 

Smith.  Maine 

Bu-sh 

Jordan   Idaho 

Biennis 

Butler 

Lausche 

Thurmond 

Byrd,  Va. 

McClellan 

Tower 

Carlson 

Miller 

Willlam.s,  DeL 

Curtis 

Mundt 

Young,  N  Dak 

Goldwater 

Robertson 

Hlckenlooper 

Saltonstall 

NOT  VCl'ING- 

-33 

Aiken 

Dlrksen 

Javits 

Anderson 

Ellender 

Long,  Mo. 

Bartlett 

Engle 

Metcalf 

Bennett 

Fong 

Monroney 

Bottum 

Ful  bright 

Morton 

Burdick 

Gore 

Murphy 

Cannon 

Oruenlng 

Neuberger 

Capehart 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Carroll 

Hayden 

Smathere 

Church 

Hickey 

Smith,  Mass. 

Cotton 

Hill 

Symington 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  aereed  to. 

Mr,  RANDOLPH.  Mr,  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  by 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  motion  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  to  reconsider  the  vote, 
by  which  the  Senate  concurred  in  the 
amendments  of  the  Hou.=;e. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL 
11  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MAr>ISFIEl.D.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier today  the  Senate  granted  a  unan- 
imous-con.sent  request  that,  when  it 
concludes  its  deliberations  today,  it  ad- 
journ to  meet  at  10  oclock  tomorrow 
morning.  At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  for  meeting  be 
changed  to  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, instead  of  10  oclock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wiih- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1776,  and 
that  the  Senate  di-sagree  to — 

Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  that  mo- 
tion, because  the  Senator  who  offered 
the  particular  amendment  with  which  I 
wanted  to  move  to  disagree  is  not  in  the 
Chamber,  and  I  notice  "amendments" 
are  to  be  con.^idered.  We  will  wait,  and 
consider  that  bill  later. 


So  Mr.  Kerr's  motion  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OF  PERISHABLE  AGRI- 
CULTURAL COMMODITIES  ACT, 
1930.  RELATING  TO  PRACTICES  IN 
MARKETING  PERISHABLE  AGRI- 
CULTURAL COMMODITIES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  tlie  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  1037;  to  amend  the  provisions  of  the 
Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities 
Act,  1930  relating  to  practices  in  the 
marketing  of  perishable  agricultural 
commodities,  which  were,  on  page  1, 
strike  out  all  afver  line  2,  over  through 
and  including  line  4,  on  page  2,  and 
insert; 

That  paragraphs  (6i  and  (7)  ot  the  first 
section  of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Com- 
modities Act,  1930  (7  use.  499a),  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(6)  The  term  'dealer'  means  any  person 
engaged  In  the  business  of  buying  or  selling 
In  wholesale  or  jobbins;  quantities,  as  defined 
by  the  Secretary,  any  perishable  agricultural 
commodity  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, except  that  (Ai  no  producer  shall  be 
considered  as  a  dealer'  in  respect  to  sales  of 
any  such  commodity  of  his  own  raising;  (B) 
no  person  buying  any  stich  commodity  solely 
for  sale  at  retail  shall  be  considered  as 
'dealer'  until  the  invoice  cost  of  his  pur- 
chases of  such  commodity  In  any  calendar 
year  are  In  excess  of  $100,000;  and  (C)  no 
person  buying  any  such  commodity  for  can- 
ning   and/ or    processing    within    the    State 
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where  grown  shall  be  considered  a  'dealer' 
whether  or  rot  the  canned  or  processed 
product  is  to  be  shipped  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  unless  such  product  Is 
frozen  or  paci  ed  in  ice,  or  consists  of  cher- 
ries In  brine,  within  the  meaning  of  para- 
graph 4  of  tais  section  Any  ;)erson  nf^t 
considered  as  a  'dealer'  under  clauses  i  A  i . 
(B).  and  (C)  may  elect  to  secure  a  llcen.'ie 
under  the  provisions  of  section  3.  and  In  such 
case  and  whll  ?  the  license  is  in  effect  such 
p>erson  shall  te  considered  as   a   'dealer'; 

"(7)  The  term  'broker'  means  any  j>erson 
engaged  in  th;  business  of  negotiating  sales 
and  purchases  of  any  perishable  agricuiturHl 
commodity  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
for  or  on  behilf  of  the  vendor  or  the  pur- 
chaser, respec.lvely.  except  that  no  person 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  broker'  if  such  per- 
son is  an  Indei'cndont  agent  negotiating  sales 
for  and  on  behalf  of  the  vendor  and  if  the 
only  sales  of  s  jch  commcxlitles  negotiated  by 
such  person  f  re  sales  of  frozen  fruits  and 
vegetables;". 

Sec,  2.  The  first  section  of  such  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  499a)  ii  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs : 

"(9)  The  t -rm  'responsibly  connected' 
means  affiliate!  or  connected  with  a  com- 
mission mercliint.  dealer,  or  broker  as  (A) 
partner  in  a  partnership,  or  iBi  officer,  di- 
rector, or  holder  of  more  than  10  per  centum 
of  the  outBtai  ding  stock  of  a  corporation 
or  association: 

"(10)  The  terms  'employ'  and  employ- 
ment' mean  any  afflUatlon  of  any  person  with 
the  business  o,)eratlon8  of  a  licensee,  with 
or  without  compensation,  including  owner- 
ship or  self-employment" 

On  page  2,  line  5.  strike  out  "Sec  2." 
and  insert  "S-:c.  3":  on  page  2,  line  13, 
strike  out  all  after  "$50"  down  through 
and  including  "$25"  in  line  17;  on  page 
3,  line  7,  strike  out  "Sec.  3."  and  insert 
"Sec  4.";  on  page  3,  line  24,  strike  out 
"Sec  4"  and  insert  "Sec.  5.";  on  page  4, 
line  1,  strike  out  Sec  5."  and  insert 
"Sec  6.";  on  page  5.  line  5,  strike  out 
"Sec.  6."  and  insert  "Sec  7";  on  page  6, 
line  11,  strike  out  "Sec  7."  and  Insert 
"Sec  8';  on  page  6.  line  14,  strike  out 
"Sec  8."  and  insert  "Sec  9";  on  page 
7.  line  10.  strike  out  "Sec  9."  and  in.-^ert 
"Sec  10.";  on  page  7.  line  20.  strike  out 
"Sec  10."  and  insert  "Sec  U.";  and  on 
page  9,  line  13.  strike  out  "Sec  11."  and 
insert  "Sec  12.". 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House,  request  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  of  Representatives 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreein?  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  apponted  Mr.  John- 
ston, Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Holl.^nd,  Mr. 
Aiken,  and  Mr,  Young  of  North  Dakota 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


FISH   AND  WILDLIFE  BENEFITS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1815, 
H.R.  1171. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 


The  Legisl.^tive  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
1171 1  to  assure  continued  fish  and  wild- 
life benefits  from  the  national  fish  and 
wildlife  conservation  areas  by  authoriz- 
ing their  appropriate  incidental  or 
secondary  use  for  public  recreation  to 
the  extent  that  such  use  is  compatible 
with  the  primary  purposes  of  such  areas, 
and   for   other   purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  2,  line  23,  after  the  word 
■hatcheries",  to  strike  out  "and"  and 
in.s<  rt  'game  ranges,  and  other":  on 
page  3,  line  12,  after  the  word  "upon", 
to  strike  out  "the  wildlife  populations" 
and  insert  ■fiish  and  wildlife  popula- 
tions and  management  operations";  at 
the  beginning  of  line  18,  to  insert  "in 
existence  or  approved  by  the  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Commission  as  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act":  on  page 
4,  line  1,  after  the  word  stamps",  to  in- 
sert "Lands  acquired  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  becomr-  a  part  of  the  par- 
ticular conservation  area  to  which  they 
are  adjacent.";  in  line  14,  after  the 
word  "reasonable",  to  strike  out 
'charges,  fees.  and"  and  insert 
'charges  and  fees  and  issue";  in  line 
18,  after  the  word  "purposes",  to  strike 
out  "of  this  Act":  and  in  line  19,  af- 
ter the  amendment  just  stated,  to  in- 
sert The  Secretary  may  issue  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  '  . 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that  the 
bill  as  thus  amended  be  treated  as  orig- 
inal text  for  the  purpose  of  further 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection''  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  .so  ordered 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  no  further  action  taken  on 
the  bill  today, 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr.  President,  'will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  entered  into,  by 
which  the  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to,  I  assume  there  would  be  no 
parliamentary  difficulty  in  one  of  my 
colleagues  offering  an  amendment  sub- 
sequently. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,     Oh.  no. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  sub- 
sequently said:  Mr  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  1171  to  assure 
continued  fish  and  wildhfe  benefits  from 
the  national  fish  and  wildlife  conserva- 
tion areas  by  authorizing  their  appropri- 
ate incidental  or  secondary  use  for  pub- 
Uce  recreation  to  the  extent  that  such 
use  is  compatible  with  the  primary  pur- 
poses of  such  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  ask  that  the  amendment  may 
be  printed  and  not  read  and  that  the 
text  of  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
without  reading. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  eid  of  the  bill,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  6  E'ectlon  9(a)  of  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and 
the  following.  'Provided  further.  That  up~n 
a  determination  made  by  the  President,  in 
time  of  war  or  during  any  national  emer- 
gency declared  by  the  President,  that  th? 
Interest  and  welfare  of  the  United  States 
require  the  sale  cf  any  property  or  Interest 
or  any  part  thereof  claimed  in  any  suit  filed 
under  this  subsection  and  pending  on  or 
a.'ter  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  provlsw 
the  Allen  .Property  Custodian  or  any  suc- 
cessor oflBcer.  or  agency  may  sell  such  prop- 
erty or  interest  or  part  thereof,  in  conformity 
vr\th  law  applicable  to  sales  of  prop>erty  by 
him.  at  any  time  prior  to  the  entry  of 
final  Judgment  in  such  suit.  No  such 
sale  shall  be  made  until  thirty  days  have 
pa&.'sed  after  the  publication  of  notice  In 
the  Federal  Register  of  the  intention  to  sell. 
The  net  pri  ceed.s  rf  any  such  sale  shall  be 
deposited  1:  a  special  account  established 
In  the  Treasury,  and  shall  be  held  in  trust 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pending 
the  entry  cf  final  judgment  In  such  suit 
Any  recovery  of  any  claimant  In  any  such 
suit  In  respect  of  the  pr  'perty  or  interest 
or  part  thereof  so  sold  shall  be  satisfied 
from  the  net  proceeds  of  such  sale  unless 
such  claimant,  within  sixty  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  notice  of  the  amount  of  net  proceeds 
of  sale  serves  ujxjn  the  Alien  Property  Cus- 
todian, or  any  successor  officer  or  agency, 
and  files  with  the  court  an  election  to  waive 
all  claims  tc  the  net  proceeds,  or  any  part 
thereof  and  to  claim  just  compensation  In- 
stead. If  the  court  finds  that  the  claimant 
has  estabUsl;ied  an  interest,  right,  or  title 
in  any  property  in  respect  of  which  such  an 
election  has  been  served  and  f^led,  it  shall 
proceed  to  determine  the  amount  which  will 
constitute  Just  compensation  for  such  Inter- 
est, right,  or  title,  and  shall  order  payment 
to  the  claimant  of  the  amount  so  deter- 
mined. An  order  for  the  payment  of  Just 
compensation  hereunder  sha:i  be  a  Judg- 
ment against  the  fnitcd  States  and  shall  be 
payable  first  from  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
sale  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  amount 
the  claimant  would  have  received  had  he 
elected  to  accept  his  proportionate  part  of 
the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale,  and  the  balanc. 
if  any,  shall  be  payable  in  the  same  manner 
as  are  Judgments  in  cases  arising  under 
section  1346  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
The  .Mien  Property  Custodian  or  any  suc- 
cessor officer  or  agency  shall  Immedlatelv 
upon  the  entrv  of  final  judgment,  notify 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  deter- 
mination by  final  _1ude:ment  of  the  claim- 
ant's interest  and  right  to  the  propor- 
tionate part  of  the  net  proceeds  from  the 
sale,  and  the  final  determination  by  judg- 
ment of  the  amount  of  Just  compensation 
in  the  event  the  claimant  has  elected  to 
recover  just  compensation  for  the  Interest 
in  the  property  he  claimed  '  " 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey. 
There  are  many  Senators  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  matter,  and  I  would  wel- 
come cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING  subsequently  said :  Mr. 
President,  I  submit  two  amendments  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  the  pending  bill 
iH.R.  1171)  and  ask  that  they  be 
printed  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  f^rst  amendment  would  permit 
the  sale  of  the  Greneral  Aniline  &  Film 
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Co.  to  private  enterprise.  It  is  identical 
to  the  provisions  of  a  biH  which  recently 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
unanimously  and  to  legislation  which  I 
have  sponsored  in  the  Senate  since  1959. 
It  is  supported  by  this  administration 
and  was  supported  by  the  previous  ad- 
ministration, as  well  as  by  a  host  of 
labor,  management,  and  civic  organiza- 
tions. 

The  second  amendment  would  per- 
mit a  lump-sum  settlement  in  the 
amount  of  $500,000,  of  an  estimated  $3 
million  worth  of  claims  for  so-called 
heirless  property.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  existing  law.  all  of  this  money 
would  be  used  for  the  rehef  and  rehabil- 
itation of  victims  of  persecution  now  in 
this  country.  It  likewise  has  the  sup- 
port of  this  administration  and  a  bill 
for  the  same  purpose  but  a  smaller 
amount  had  the  support  of  the  previous 
administration.  I  have  not  been  advised 
of  any  opposition  to  this  measure  from 
any  source. 

I  inter  d  also  to  join  in  amendments 
to  the  pending  bill  to  be  offered  by  other 
Senators  all  of  which  are  designed  to 
permit  a  final  settlement  of  the  17-year- 
old  American  war  claims  problem  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis.  We  were  as- 
sured by  the  majority  leader  when  it 
was  planned  to  offer  similar  amend- 
ments to  the  Philippine  claims  bill  that 
he  would  provide  another  vehicle  for 
consideration  of  these  proposals  later  in 
the  session.  I  want  to  express  my  grati- 
tude to  the  majority  leader  for  his  co- 
operation and  express  my  hope  that 
these  amendments  will  be  approved  by 
the  Senate  when  they  are  motioned  up 
for  consideration. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  texts  of  my  proposed 
amendments  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  RicoRD. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and.  wlUiout 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rjcord. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

A 

At  the  approprUte  place  in  the  bill  add  a 
new  section  to  read  aa  foJlows; 

"Sec.  .  Section  9(ai  of  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act.  aa  amended,  la  amended  by 
■trUtlng  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the 
following:  Provided  furtfier.  That  upon  a 
determination  made  by  the  President.  In  time 
of  war  or  durlnfr  any  national  emergency  de- 
clared by  the  President,  that  the  Interest 
and  welfare  of  the  United  Stiitea  require  the 
•ale  of  any  property  or  Interest  or  any  part 
thereof  claimed  In  any  suit  filed  under  this 
■ubaectlon  and  pending  on  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  thU  provUo  the  Allen  Prop- 
erty Custodian  or  nny  successor  officer,  or 
»g«ncy  may  aell  ruch  property  or  Intereat  or 
part  thereof.  In  conformity  with  law  appli- 
cable to  aalea  of  property  by  him,  at  any  Ume 
pr\iM  to  the  entry  of  final  Judgment  in  auch 
bult,  No  such  sale  sliall  be  made  until  thirty 
days  hare  poaaed  after  the  publication  of 
notice  In  the  Federal  Register  of  the  tnten- 
Uon  to  aell.  The  net  proceeda  of  any  atich 
•ale  shall  b«  depoalted  In  a  apeclal  account 
•atohlUhed  in  the  Treaaury,  and  ahaU  be 
held  In  trust  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury 
pending  the  entry  of  final  Judgment  In  auch 
•ult.  Any  recowry  of  any  claimant  fn  any 
•uch  ault  In  reepect  of  the  property  or  inter- 


est or  part  thereof  so  sold  shall  be  satisfied 
from  the  net  proceeds  of  sruch  sale  unless 
such  claimant,  within  sixty  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  notice  of  the  amount  of  net  proceeds 
of  sale  serves  upon  the  Allen  Property  Cus- 
todian, or  any  successor  officer  or  agency, 
and  files  with  the  court  an  election  to  waive 
all  claims  to  the  net  proceeds,  or  any  part 
thereof,  and  to  claim  just  compensation  in- 
stead. If  the  court  finds  that  the  claimant 
has  established  an  interest,  right,  or  title 
In  any  property  In  respect  of  which  such  an 
election  has  been  served  and  filed,  it  shall 
proceed  to  determine  the  amount  which  will 
constitute  Just  compensation  for  such  Inter- 
est, right,  or  title,  and  shaU  order  payment 
to  the  claimant  of  the  amount  so  deter- 
mined. An  order  for  the  payment  of  Just 
compensation  hereunder  shall  be  a  Judgment 
against  the  United  States  and  shall  be  pay- 
able first  from  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  In 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  amount  the 
claimant  would  have  received  had  he  elected 
to  accept  bli^  proportionate  part  of  the  net 
proceed.s  of  the  sale,  and  the  balance,  Lf  any, 
shall  be  payable  in  the  same  manner  as  are 
Judgments  in  cases  arising  under  section 
1346  of  title  28.  United  States  Code.  The 
Alien  Property  Custodian  or  any  successor 
officer,  o-  agency  shall,  immed'ately  upon  the 
entry  of  final  ,udgm€nt,  notify  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  determination  by  final 
Judgment  of  the  claimant's  Interest  and  right 
to  the  proportionate  part  of  the  net  proceeds 
from  the  sale,  and  the  final  determination  by 
Judgment  of  the  amount  of  Just  compensa- 
tion in  the  event  the  claimant  ha«  elected  to 
recover  Just  compensation  for  the  Interest  In 
the  property  he  claimed.' " 

B 
At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bin  add  a 
new  section  to  read  as  follows: 

■Sac  .^a)  Section  32(h)  of  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
om  aU  that  follows  the  first  sentence  In  the 
first  paragraph  down  through  the  third  para- 
graph, and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 'In  the  case  of  any  organization  not 
so  designated  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  amendment,  such  organization  may 
be  so  designated  only  if  tt  applies  for  such 
designation  within  three  months  after  such 
date  of  enactment. 

"  'The  President,  or  such  officer  as  he  may 
designate,  shall,  before  the  expiration  of 
the  one-year  period  which  begina  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  amendment,  pay  out  of 
the  War  Claims  Fund  to  organizations  desig- 
nated before  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  amendment  pursuant  to  this  aubeec- 
Uon  the  sum  of  $500,000.  If  there  la  more 
than  one  such  designated  organization,  atich 
sum  shall  be  allocated  among  such  orgaolza- 
tlons  In  the  proportions  In  which  the  pro- 
ceeds of  heirless  property  were  distributed, 
pursuant  to  agreements  to  which  the  United 
States  waa  a  party,  by  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  Refugees  and  successor  or- 
ganizations thereto.  Acceptance  of  payment 
purEuaiit  to  this  subeoction  by  any  such  or- 
ganization shall  constitute  a  full  and  com- 
plete discharge  of  all  claims  filed  by  auch 
organization  puraxiant  to  this  section,  as  It 
exlated  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
amendment. 

"  'No  payment  may  be  made  to  any  or- 
ganization designated  under  thla  section  un- 
less it  has  given  firm  and  responsible  aaaur- 
ances  approved  by  the  President  that  (1) 
the  payment  will  be  used  on  the  baala  of 
need  In  the  rehabUltatton  and  aettlemrnt  of 
peraona  In  the  United  Statea  who  auffered 
Bubatantlai  deprivation  of  liberty  or  failed 
to  enjoy  the  full  rights  of  cltisenahlp  within 
the  meaning  of  subdivisions  (C)  and  (D)  of 
subsection  (a)(9)  of  this  section;  (2)  tt  will 
make  to  the  President,  with  a  copy  to  be 
furnished  to  the  Congresa,  such  reports  (In- 
cluding a  detailed  annual  report  on  the  UM 
of  the  payment  made  to  It)  and  permit  auch 
examlnaUon  of  lu  hooka  as  the  Prealdent, 


or  such  officer  or  agency  as  he  may  designate, 
may  from  time  to  time  require;  and  (3)  It 
will  not  use  any  part  of  such  payment  for 
legal  fees,  salarlefi,  or  other  administrative 
expenses  connected  with  the  filing  of  claims 
for  such  payment  or  for  the  recovery  of  any 
property  or  interest  under  this  section.' 

"(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  33  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  all  that 
foUows  'whichever  is  later'  and  inserting  a 
period. 

"(c)  Section  39  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  sentence:  'Immediately  upon 
the  enactment  of  this  sentence,  the  Attorney 
General  shall  cover  Into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  for  deposit  Into  the  War 
Claims  Fimd.  from  property  vested  in  or 
transferred  to  him  under  this  Act.  the  simi 
of  $500,000  to  make  payments  authorized 
under  section  32(h)  of  Uils  Act.'  " 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  AND  OR- 
DER FOR  EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  there  will 
be  no  further  votes  this  afternowi. 
There  are  some  speeches  to  be  made. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  morning  hour  tomor- 
row the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Executive  Calendar 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  it  is  the 
anticipation  of  the  leadership  to  take 
up  the  nominations  listed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar,  including  that  of  Judge 
Thurgood  Marshall,  to  be  a  judge  of  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals. 
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ESTIMATED      INCOME      TAX      FOR 
FISHERMEN 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD      I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
mentioned  Calendar  No.  1776.  H.R.  6413. 
The  measure  means  a  good  deal  for  us 
in  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  does  Indeed,  but 
what  I  referred  to  was  an  amendment 
which  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson]  had  submitted.  There  are 
amendments  to  the  measure,  so  I  do  not 
Icnow  which  one  It  was.  That  is  why  I 
am  holding  It  up.  If  the  Senator  can 
find  out  the  whys  and  wherefores,  we 
shall  be  delighted  to  bring  It  up. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  understand 
that  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has  with- 
drawn his  amendment. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business.  Calendar  No,  1815.  be  laid  aside 
temporarily,  and  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No,  1776.  H.R.  6413. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bQl  win  be  stated  by  title 

The  Lkgislativc  Clirjc.  A  bill  (H.R. 
6413)  to  extend  to  fishermen  the  same 
treatment  accorded  farmers  in  relation 
to  estimated  Income  tax. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 


bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  2,  line  18,  after  "Decem- 
ber 31,".  to  strike  out  "1961"  and  insert 
"1962";  and  after  line  18,  to  insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Sectioa  170(b)(1)(A)  of  the 
Internal  Bevenue  Code  of  1954  (relaUng  to 
limitation  on  amount  of  deduction  for  char- 
itable contributions  by  individuals)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end 
of  clause  (U),  by  Inserting  "or"  at  the  end 
of  clause  (lU),  and  by  inserting  after  clause 
(lU)  the  following  new  clavise: 

"(iv)  an  organization  referred  to  in  action 
503(b)(3)  organized  and  operated  exclu- 
sively to  receive  hold,  Invest,  and  administer 
property  and  to  make  expenditures  to  or  lor 
the  benefit  of  a  college  or  unlversuy  which 
is  an  organization  referred  to  in  clause  (U) 
of  this  subparagraph  and  which  Is  an  agency 
or  instrumentality  of  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  which  Is  owned  or 
operated  by  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  or  by  an  agency  or  instrumentality 
of  one  or  more  Statea  or  poUtical  subdivi- 
sions.". 

(b)  Secti<Mi  170(b)(1)(B)  of  such  Code 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "any  charitable 
contributions  to  the  organizations  deacribed 
in  clauses  (1),  (U),  and  (111)"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "any  charitable  contributions 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31.  1960. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  date 
onpage2,  line  18.  "1962." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
committee  amendment  beginning  with 
section  3,  beginning  at  line  19,  pa£:e  2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  stated 
committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  beginning 
with  section  3  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bDl 
is  open  to  furtlier  amendment.  If  there 
Is  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendment  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  tlie  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  tune  and 
passed. 

The  amendment  to  the  title  proposed 
by  the  committee  was  rejected,  as 
follows : 

"An  Act  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  extend  to  fisher- 
men the  .same  treatment  accorded 
farmers  In  relation  to  estimated  Income 
tax.  and  to  Increase  the  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  allowable  charitable  contri- 
butions whicli  ma)'  be  made  by  indi- 
viduals to  certain  organluitioiu.' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
express  the  hope  that  no  motion  will  be 
mjvde  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed,  because  I  wish  to  make 
absolutely  certain  that  one  or  two  of 
tlioee  who  do  not  happen  to  be  present 
today  will  have  an  opportunity  to  con- 
firm the  action  taken  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Coming  from 
Massachusetts,  where  the  bill  will  mean 


a  great  deal.  I  appreciate  the  statement 
of  the  majority  leader.  I  hope  there  will 
be  no  objection  to  the  bill.  It  means 
much  to  the  fishermen  to  carry  out  their 
income  tax  obligations  in  the  way  the 
bill  prescribes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     I  yi^d. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  notice  that  on  pape 
3  of  the  bill  there  is  a  proposed  com- 
mittee amendment  relating  to  charitable 
contributions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  the  thanks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  SALTONSTALL]  really  sliould  go  to 
the  Senator  from  Kan.sas  [Mr.  Cablson] 
and  tiie  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
IMr.  Byrd],  and  others,  who  have  indi- 
cated a  very  p)ersonal  interest  in  the 
measure,  because  they  knew  of  the  vital 
Interest  the  measure  was  to  those  en- 
gaged in  deep  sea  and  other  fishing. 
That  included  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  MAGjrnscN]. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader.  Of  coui-se,  we  are  un- 
der obligation  always  to  the  Finance 
Committee  when  it  does  the  right  thing. 


GI  BILL  EDUCATED  EX-SAILOR 
WINS  HARPER  $10,000  BOOK 
AWARD 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
an  article  in  this  morning's  New  York 
Times  illustrates  the  results  that  have 
been  obtained  in  the  past  through  GI 
education  programs.  Richard  Mc- 
Kenna,  an  enlisted  man  who  served  tn 
the  Navy  22  years  In  the  Far  East  has 
written  a  book.  "The  Sand  Pebbles." 
which  has  been  selected  as  the  Haiper 
Prize  Novel  of  1962.  The  selection  car- 
ries with  it  an  award  of  $10,000.  In 
addition.  Mr.  McKenna's  novel  is  a  Book- 
of-the-Month  Club  selection,  and  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  has  bought  it  for 
serialization. 

There  are  two  different  major  motion 
picture  companies  bidding  for  the  stor>-. 
It  deals  with  a  period  and  place  in  the 
Chinese  revolution  between  1925  and 
1927  with  American  sailors  caught  up 
in  It, 

The  achievement  Illustrates  what  can 
be  done  and  what  is  being  done  with  the 
GI  biU. 

McKenna  left  the  Navy  at  the  age  of 
40  to  study  under  the  GI  bill,  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  He  grad- 
uated Phi  Beta  Kappa.  The  GI  bill 
changed  the  course  of  his  life,  and  pro- 
vided the  world  a  writer  whose  talents 
might  have  been  lost  alUiout  such  an 
opportunity  for  educational  advance- 
ment. 

Mr,  President,  a  GI  bill  is  needed  to- 
day more  than  ever  to  give  men  like 
Richard  McKenna  the  chance  to  reallre 
their  potential.  A  GI  education  bill  is 
a  particularly  effective  way  of  meeting 
this  need  since,  in  our  oomplex  aociety. 
many  young  men  enter  the  Armed 
Forces  without  much  education.  A  few 
jrears  in  the  Armed  Forces  serves  In 
most  cases  as  a  period  in  which  great 


strides  in  maturity  are  taken.  At  the 
stage  tn  their  lives  when  they  leave  serv- 
ice these  young  men  have  a  strong  de- 
sire to  return  to  school  and  advance 
their  education.  But  they  do  not  have 
the  money. 

Mr.  President.  S.  349.  the  cold  war  GI 
bill  now  pending  tn  the  Senate,  is  de- 
signed to  meet  this  need.  It  will  furnish 
yoimg  veterans  with  partial -subsistence- 
level  educational  assistance. 

Mr.  P»resident.  S.  349  was  considered 
briefly  2  weeks  ago,  but  was  temporarily 
laid  aside  when  the  Senate  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  the  tax  bill  The 
37  cosponsors  hope  that  decisive  action 
can  be  taken  on  this  vital  legislation  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  add  that  I  hope  that 
may  be  done,  if  not  in  this  session,  ttien 
in  the  next. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
article  "Ex-Sailor,  49,  Wins  Harper 
Prize  of  $10,000  for  His  First  Novel" 
fnun  the  New  York  Times  of  Monday, 
September  10,  1962. 

There  beinr  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
OKD,  as  foUows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  10,  1962] 
Ez-8anx>a,  49.  WrNS  Hakpes  Paizz  or  110,000 

poa  His  Frmsr  Novel — Richa«d  McKkkna'e 

*Th«  Sahd  Pebblbb"  Also  Is  8eij:cti»  by 

BOOK-Or-THI-MONTH  Clttb 

(By  Arthur  Gelh) 

Success  has  oonae  late,  but  abundantly,  to 
Richard  McKedna. 

An  enlisted  man  who  served  In  the 
Navy  for  22  years  in  xht  Far  £ast.  Mr. 
McKenna  began  his  Srst  novel  3  years  ago 
and  will  be  nearly  60  years  old  when  tt 
It  is  published  In  January  by  Harper  & 
Row. 

Born  to  Improverlshed  i>arent5  In  a  small 
desert  town  In  Idaho,  Mr.  McKenna  entered 
the  Navy  at  18  during  the  depression  and 
did  not  discover  trntil  his  retirement  that 
he  had  a  thirst  for  formal  education  and  a 
literary  bent.  His  book.  "The  Sand  Pebbles," 
has  just  been  chosen  from  545  entries  by  a 
Jury  composed  by  Ixrats  Auchlncloss,  Eliza- 
beth Janeway,  and  Philip  Roth,  as  the  Har- 
per Prtae  Novel  of  1982  The  selection  otf- 
rles  with  It  an  award  of  SIO.OOO. 

The  Book -of -the -Month  Club  has  given 
"The  Sand  Pebbles "  Its  larfje  cash  bless- 
ing: the  Saturday  Evening  Poet  bought  It 
last  week  for  seriaiisatton;  and  two  ma.lor 
motion  picture  companies  have  started 
bidding  for  it. 

The  novel,  a  fat  one.  deals  with  a  group 
of  lallon,  missionaries,  and  Chinese  caught 
up  in  the  revolutionary  conflict  In  Hunan 
ProTlnoe  between  1925  and  1927.  It  to  a 
Uisty,  artlon-pncked  tale  wTltten  with  a 
knowlcdRenble  grasp  of  the  hlBtorlcal  slgnl- 
Hoance  of  Its  setting  and  a  senattlve  eye  for 
character.  In  style,  it  to  plainly  Influenced 
by  Hemingway. 

DrariRKS  rr  task 

On  a  visit  to  New  York  from  his  adopted 
home  In  Chapel  BUI.  N.C..  to  discuss  lUa  next 
novel  with  his  publisher  Mr  McKenna  ex- 
plained vweterdny  that  "The  Sand  Febblee." 
was  Inspired  by  a  sailor's  yam  about  the 
Ohlneee  revolutloc 

"I  first  beard  tt  when  I  went  to  China  as 
a  young  sailor,"  he  said.  **Ia  one  eense  my 
novrl  lias  been  tn  preparation  for  80  years, 
and  ftU  mv  eervtce  in  China  was  a  kind  of 
field  research,  alU^ough  I  did  not  know  It 
then  " 

The  author  Is  a  qnlet  man  wbo  wxmld 
rather  ttotea  than  talk.    There  to  Uttlt  In 
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hlB  manner  to  ruggeat  the  river  gunboat 
sailor  he  was.  though  It  la  true  that,  like 
hU  aallor-bero,  Jake  Holman.  In  "The  Sand 
Pebbles."  Mr.  McKenna  can  happily  down 
a  dozen  fried  eggs  for  breakfast.  He  also 
shares  with  his  hero  an  Intimate  knowledge 
of,  and  a  lyrical  love  for,  machinery. 

But  everything  else  about  Mr.  McKenna 
bespeaks  the  scholar  he  has  become  since 
1953.  when,  at  the  age  of  40,  he  entered  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  sped 
through  courses  In  literature,  science  and 
anthropology,  making  straight  A's  and  Phi 
Beta  Kappa. 

Mr.  MoXenna  gives  an  Imftreaslon  of  Im- 
mense  reserves  of  strength  and  discipline 
Under  brows  as  unruly  t»s  an  unweeded  lawn, 
hta  keen  eyes  gaae  at  the  world  with  candor 
and  benevolent  humor  His  viewpoint,  In 
hu  novel,  la  a  combination  <if  his  foirmer 
and  hia  present  selvee 

"I've  tried  to  tell  the  ilury  both  thrttugh 
U\«  nalvf  eyes  of  the  aallt^r  nnd  the  atiphUll> 
cated  ey««  uf  vhe  Mholar,"  ht  said. 

Mr  McKtnna,  whu  had  alwaya  r<»lt  a  vafue 
■enae  of  a«paraiene«a  from  hta  fallow  aallora. 
even  as  a  young  mi\n,  hccnme  oppri»»ped  hy 
naval  lift  as  he  gr^w  older 

"By  lOftS."  he  aald,  "I  was  In  a  highly 
neurotic  state  nnd  could  see  no  futvire  for 
myself  At  this  point  I  happened  to  set 
hold  of  Thoreau's  'Walden'  which  I'd  never 
read,     It  was  like  medicine  " 

Mr  McKenna  decided  that  the  retirement 
pay  due  him  as  chief  petty  officer  would  be 
enough  to  sustain  him  In  a  Waldenslan  cabin 
In  the  desert;  he  would  furnlfh  the  cabin 
chiefly  with  book?,  and  retire  there  to  read 
and  learn. 

A  Navy  captain  suggested  the  alternative 
of  entering  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
wltn  funds  from  the  GI  bill. 

■'When  I  got  out  of  the  Navy."  Mr.  Mc- 
Kenna said,  "1  felt  my  mind  had  been  In  a 
deep  freeze  I  felt  I  couldn't  learn  enough, 
fast  enough." 

After  graduation  Mr  McKenna  began  writ- 
ing short  stories  and  selling  them.  One 
story  he  struggled  with  and  could  not  write 
eventually  became  the  concluding  chapter 
of  "The  Sand  Pebbles  " 

In  love  with  his  work  and  stunned  by  the 
discovery,  50  late  in  his  lite,  or  his  gift,  Mr 
McKenna  haa  an  alraoit  desperate  sense  of 
urgency  about  his  future  writing. 

FIGHTING  TIME 

Ruefully  quoting  "Time's  winged  chariot 
hurrying  near."  Mr  McKenna  confesses  that 
he  can  hardly  bear  to  pause  and  evaluate  his 
success,  though  he  knows  It  is  bound  to  bring 
about  certain  changes  In  his  style  of  living 
he  feels  he  must  hurry  on  to  his  next  proj- 
ect, and  his  next,  with  the  same  fierce  con- 
centration he  brought  to  the  writing  of  "Tlie 
Sand  Pebbles,"  before  his  time  runs  out. 

In  Chapel  Hill.  Mr.  McKenna  sees  very 
few  people,  and  Is  locked  In  his  workroom 
during  most  of  every  day  He  relaxes  by 
reading,  doing  woodwork  and  bird  watching 


•"WASHINGTON  COVER-UP"— A  BOOK 
REVIEW 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  jiist  flnished  reading  an  advance 
copy  of  the  new  book,  "'Washington 
Cover-Up."  written  by  Clark  Mollenhoff. 
the  distinguished  and  much-honored 
Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Cowles  publications.  The  book  has  im- 
pressed me  so  much  that  I  have  devoted 
my  weekly  newsletter  of  September  10, 
1962,  to  a  review  of  its  contents. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  my  newsletter  and  copies 
of  two  book  reviews  printed  m  the  Rec- 
ord. One  is  entitled  "Clark  Mollenhoff 
Raps  Bureaucracy  in  Fine  New  Book" 


and  WM  published  in  the  September  9, 
1962,  issue  of  the  News  and  Courier  of 
Charleston.  S.C.  The  other  is  entitled 
"Deadly  Parallels  Cited  in  'Washington 
Cover-Up'  "  and  was  published  in  the 
Greenville  News  of  Greenville,  S C,  on 
August  13.  1962.  The  latter  book  review 
was  written  by  the  noted  columnist,  Mr 
Holmes  Alexander. 

Mr,  President,  I  feel  that  it  is  pa  ticu- 
larly  Important  that  every  Memb«  -  of 
Uie  Congress  read  this  book  bccau.sr  wp 
all  need  to  learn  more  about  the  .so- 
called  right  of  executive  prlvilcKi"  and 
Its  cost  to  the  Congress  and  tlu'  couiui  v 

There  being  no  objection,  the  muUM  lai 
waa  ordered  to  bo  piiMtod  m  tho  H>;i omo 
ail  follows 

"Wakhinuton     rovn-Ur '    .*<».nati>i     rtram* 
Thummono  Ht'tH^MiM  to  u«R  Piovia 

A  n«>w  honk    piUHU'd     W.^nlul^Bton  rm-rr 
Up."  hits  the  Ni\lloi\»  hoiheUiiit«  iu\<^  w-.n 

It    U    CO0C»lt>«»«l    Wllh    thr    »lllljl»>l         t        rXPi  \| 

llvp  prlvUettP  "  — thp  »o-ci\llrd  ritth'.  if  'he  ox- 
ecvitive  branch  lo  waiihold  inform  it  urn  Iii'm-, 
the  Congreaa.  In  f.ict.  U  Ik  (hr  nrnt  pk 
haustlve  wurk  on  ihr  svibjpct,  and  it  '.i>yB  bare 
nvitnerovia  caR  s  of  w.istr  corrvipMon,  mal- 
adnUnlstratinn,  ,i).d  serviriiy  ri.sks  which  wers 
covered  up  by  use  of  this  Executlvt-orlgl- 
nated  doctrine  and  later  uncovered  by  other 
means 

The  author  of  the  book  is  Clark  Mollenhoff, 
a  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Washington  cor- 
resporident  who  is  a  close  personal  friend  of 
Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy  and  Presi- 
dent John  Kennedy.  This  personal  friend- 
ship, however,  does  not  prevent  Mr,  Mollen- 
hoff from  expressing  himself  very  candidly 
against  use  of  "executive  privilege"  by  the 
President  in  the  recent  Investigation  Into 
military  speech  censorship  policies. 

In  the  book,  Mr  Mollenhoff  cracks  Repub- 
licans as  well  as  Democrats  In  their  use  of 
"executive  privilege.  '  He  points  out  that  the 
Kennedy  brothers  are  not  the  only  ones  who 
hcive  taken  a  different  view  when  they 
moved  U.>  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  For  Inst.ince.  Republican  Attorney 
General  William  P  Roqers  and  President 
Elsenhower's  counsel,  Gerald  Morgan,  were 
once  congressional  investigators  who  pro- 
tested loudly  against  the  withholding 
of  Information  from  the  Congress  by 
the  executive  branch.  When  they  went 
downtown,  however,  they  advised  Eisenhower 
administration  csfflclals  to  Invoke  the  legally 
questionable  doctrine  17  times. 

In  tracing  the  use  of  executive  privilege 
to  cover  up  embarrassing  administrative  ac- 
tions, Mr  MoilenhofT  goes  all  the  way  back 
to  President  George  Wasiiington  and  winds 
up  with  a  brief  treatment  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's letters  In  1962  (because  the  manu- 
"  ript  had  already  b-^en  written  by  then) 
authorizing  Defense  Secretary  Robert  Mc- 
Namara  and  .secret  iry  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
to  refuse  to  Identify  Defense  and  State  De- 
p.irrment  censors  with  specific  speech  dele- 
t.o  .s  In  the  censorship  Investigation.  He 
points  out  that  there  is  no  historical  Justlfl- 
cition  in  alleged  examples  of  how  George 
Washington  and  Thomas  Jefferson  set  prec- 
edents for  hiding  behind  what  I  have  called 
tne  "executive  fifth  amendment."  He  also 
makes  the  point  that  executive  privilege 
has  never  been  tested  in  the  courts. 

The  biggest  gain  made  In  the  game  of 
bureaucratic  coverup  was  pulled  off  on  May 
17,  1954,  the  same  day  of  the  fateful  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  school  segregation  case. 
On  that  date  President  Eisenhower  directed 
t.iat  no  Information  or  advice  given  within 
tne  executive  branch  be  s^lven  to  the  late 
Senator  Joe  McCarthys  subcommittee.  Mr 
Mollenhoff  described  this  letter  as  constitut- 
ing "a  naked  claim  of  an  authority  for  un- 
limited secrecy,  without  regard  for  laws  or 
tae  spirit  of  a  democracy."     This  letter  was 


later  used  by  a  number  of  subordinate  ad- 
ministration offlclala  to  refuse  Information  to 
the  Congress 

Mr  Mollenhoff  points  out  In  thla  book  that 
President  Elsenhower  was  permitted  to  "get 
by"  with  his  May  17,  1964,  letter  because 
"many  editorial  pages  of  a  press  that  was 
normally  much  more  objective  had  developed 
an  attitude  that  anything  that  Is  bad  for  Joe 
MoC  irthy  Is  R(kx1  for  the  country"  A 
s'.rnilar  attitude  was  reflected  by  adminlstrn- 
tioi.  defenders  when  efforts  were  made  to  have 
the  cfosdrs  thiniselves  testify  as  to  whether 
t!>flr  censurHhip  arllon»--in«ny  of  which 
\M-i<"  not  (ieffnde<l  even  hy  the  admlniatru- 
t!<.i\  reflpoied  Indlvldvial  caprice  on  ihrlr 
p.ii'  'I  wfri?  in  uccord  with  PHtabllahed  <.\v\ ■ 
triiiniMil  p(illcli>ii  Olhe<r8  who  htui  ndlnO 
I'Vfiutive  prlvUt'K''"  when  II  h«d  been  uBPd 
u»'i»!niit  ihrm  did  not  opeah  >iut  In  iliin  in- 
i.i,inr«'  «<ni'«<iit  for  Con«rr»»M\«n  ,loMM  Mi>«s 
I  luiiiiii.tn  of  il\<<  M>iu«e  (tiivtiinntrni  li\lninoi 
nil  HiiOi'tontnlMpt* 

riin  h.iok  prM«i>l\l»  InvrtUlnhlP  PVlt|rl\rr  0? 
■I:'  ii->liluivin  p.iimvH  ot  r«i»i'Mlivp  prlvlli'Bi' 
and  ii  «  11  I'liii  Or  nerd  i«>  mvrt  »ip  \n  rrt) 
flrti'-\  .  -iiopiinii  mul  nthrr  rtnh«rrap»iinn 
'.  •  'v  ,'  l^\|^^IHl>■rl^t  ir  loiiivrlliiB  'fbe  full 
fii.!''  -n  O 'vrrtunenl  nprrntlotia  nMI«t  be 
avallabit  for  i«tudv  hv  the  Conpreiui  If  thp 
p«oplt  are  BoItr  'o  hf  nhlr  t'^  pnvprn  thetn- 
MlVM  With  any  fpmblnnce  i)f  rfflrieticy  and 
good  Judgment  thnoinh  tlirlr  rlpctcd  reii- 
resentatlvea. 

Sincerely, 

SraoM    Thurmond 

(From  the  Greenville   (S.C.)   News.  Aug.  13, 
1962) 

DCADLT     PaRALXELS      CITED     IN     "WASHINGTON 

Covxr-Up' 

(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

Washington. — On  February  8.  1962.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  laid  hands  on  the  lid  of  a 
Pandora's  box  when  he  Instructed  Secre- 
tary McNamara  to  take  p-^rsonal  respon- 
sibility for  censorship  of  military  speeches. 
but  on  no  account  to  permit  individual  cen- 
sors to  come  before  the  Senate's  Special 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommittee. 
The  President  wrot-e  in  part: 

"I  have  concluded  that  it  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest  to  make  available 
any  Information  that  would  enable  the  sub- 
committee to  Identify  and  hold  responsible 
any  Individual  with  respect  Uj  any  particular 
speech  that  he  has  reviewed 

"The  principle  which  Is  at  stake  here  cm- 
not  be  automatically  applied  to  every  reque.st 
for  Information  Each  case  must  be  judged 
on  Its  own  merits.  But  I  do  not  iiitei.d  tJi 
permit  subordinate  offlclals  of  our  career 
services  to  bear  the  brunt  and  congre.sslonal 
Inquiry  Into  pollci'^s  which  are  the  respon- 
sibilities of  their  superiors  " 

In  a  book  entitled,  "Washington  Cover- 
Up,"  to  be  published  next  month,  the  much- 
honored  correspondent  Clark  R  Mollenhoff, 
an  admirer  of  the  President  and  an  even 
closer  friend  of  Att.orney  General  Kennedy, 
speculates  that  this  letter  may  loose  upon 
President  Kennedy  a  swarm  of  unforeseen 
and  noxious  troubles. 

Mollenhoff  recalls  that  a  similar  gag 
decision  by  President  Eisenhower,  used  to 
prevent  Senator  McCarthy  from  questioning 
a  Department  of  the  Army  official,  later  be- 
came the  cause  of  just  about  the  only  scan- 
dals which  the  Elsenhower  administration 
suffered.  They  were  those  which  blighted  the 
career  of  the  "Assistant  President."  Sherman 
Adams,  which  brought  about  the  Dixon- 
Yates  debacle  and  which  resulted  in  the  dis- 
closure of  mismanagement  and  corruption  in 
the  foreign  aid  program  making  It  harder 
every  year  to  get  that  program  through 
Congress  with  the  funds  that  an  administra- 
tion believes  desirable 

On  May  17.  1954.  President  Elsenhower 
used  the  same  method  as  Mr.  Kennedy  later 
used — a  letter   to   his  Secretary  of  Defense. 
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Charles  Wilson — to  prevent  a  Pentafon 
F\ibordlnate,  John  Adams,  from  teBtlfying 
before  a  Senate  committee  Mr  E1i«enh"Wfr 
wrote  In  part  ■ 

"Because  It  Is  not  In  the  public  Interest 
that  any  of  their  |the  subordinates]  con- 
versations or  communicii lions,  or  any  docu- 
ments wr  reproductions  •  •  •  be  discio6e<l 
you  Will  Instruct  en;ployces  <-f  your  Depart- 
ment •  •  •  not  to  te.slifv  •  •  •  ThlF  jirir.  ■ 
Cij  I-  o.o^t  >>•■  nuiliiUilni'd  regHrdle.'-R  r.f  Mh 
%■■  ulfl  benefit  hv  nwch  dlsc'vsurr  " 

Tin  di»ndlv  parn'.lels  li.  the  KtM-i.huwtr 
nil  I  Kii.nedy  jxitili.na  are  aelf-i  ,  idem 
MwllrnbotT  gix'ti  on  U>  show,  in  leihal  Urlni. 
1.  V  Bidenltovkei  Hitmlnutrulork  um-U  lUcfci 
lll^!r  II  lloiin  111!  ou  lohti  tlmn  17  iM'(,'».>>u'nr>  t< 
Jump  brhuiil  tXfiuU\c  plUllrjii'  Vkl.ri 
Uiflr  mini  iKrh  111  ,'oil|!ni«Tt  hi  nftumi  wtii 
nil, .lit  I  '  nr  fajxifcrtl  Marv  but  n>  <  n: 
Iwniofi  ittli'    IllwmU    I'f    th*    dAV    tHentttoi' 

h^  M  1  Ni.  o   s    lOal    .1  M  HinN    \\  >  :  1    !.■  li.  1  nl>lp  r« 

rri'livinoi  and  niuoh  ot  thp  IU>«tal  |<ip«»  ii 
tiir  Mtitlmi  *  phraor  hail  iltn'P)<v|ii><l  nr\  hI 
(ilviiln    Hint    nn>llOt\|l     <hnl     U    IhmI    Iui     Jvx 

1  111"  Bill'  lil  J  ii>-lillirtt  ;,ii,  I  ,iuir  up  «ti\lt, 
\.  '  wMli-r  wlirii  H  uprtUPfl  th:'\t  onb.K|\ 
TM  ■  pi  rndlrril  tl|!h11«t»  llkp  Oriiernl  Wnlkrt 
i\;  il  9*'ll!xt<'r  StUoM  TM'KMond  «i  uld  h, 
I  irh  nulled  bv  "muirrllnE  the  iiolitary 
1  i         Ml       Kennpflv's     Ii^kI  rucitons      t 

M  N.ini.'vrii  WRA  intended  to  be  an  isoliitf  1 
in^'  .me.  o<l  lippilcuble  to  all  ln\ef>tit;atu)iis 

n  ■':.  u.'.ii  ';.(   niMic  soi  E.stcs  c.-isc  t.t'.:i  un- 

ri'-.r>iM-ri.  (,r(i  with  rrltlcism  mountinK  on 
many  fronts  utrnlnFt  Uie  present  ;vdml'il>;trri- 
tlnn.  a  time  of  prtxif  may  Ix-  at  hand 

Mollenhoff  Is  not  a  negative  irudfly.  He 
shows  that  contrary  to  common  opinion 
which  has  bt-en  misled  by  ofUclal  misstate- 
ments, there  Is  no  historical  justification  In 
alleged  exiuiiples  of  huw  deorge  Wit&liliigton 
and  Thomas  Jefferson  set  precedent  by  hid- 
ing behind  "exertitlve  prlvlleee  '  He  pro- 
poses a  p<»rmHnent  cure  for  official  coverup. 
In  the  absmoe  of  specific  laws  for  withhold- 
ing information,  the  autlior  says,  all  of- 
ficials except  the  President  himself  should  be 
obligated  to  explain  all  their  actions  to  Con- 
gress and  the  General   Accounting  Office, 

The  book  Is  as  gtxxl  as  a  congressional 
Investigation,  and  It  deserves  wide  public 
and  ofBclal  attention 


(SC)      News     and 
9.    19621 


(From     the     Greenville 
Courier,    Sept 

Clark    Moli  evhoi  k    Raps    Bureaucracy    in 
Fine  New  Book 

"Washington  Cover-Up."  bv  Clark  R  Mol- 
lenhoff     Doutleday.  2  19  pages.  $4  50 

"Washington  Cover-Up,"  as  its  jacket  orc- 
ciaim.'^,  tells  low  b.-.reaui  ratic  secrecy  pro- 
motes corruption  and  waste  In  the  Federal 
Government." 

Every  buslr.essman,  taxpayer,  newspaper 
or  radioman  rupht  to  read  this  book  which 
tells  how  a  growing  clnss  i)f  department  head.': 
In  the  Federal  Government  is  taking  advan- 
tage of  .1  mythical  right  claimed  by  the 
President  to  1  ivoke  secrecy  of  vital  Gover;. - 
meiit  Informal  ion  troni  cont'^esfijonal  investi- 
gation conunlttees. 

He  outlines  how  Presidents  Truman  and 
Eisenhower  and,  now.  President  Kennedy 
have  shielded  leads  of  departments  who  have 
failed  to  reveal  evidence  which  Mkould  have 
savf  d  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars  and  pun- 
ished those  rei  ponslble  for  frauds  which  cost 
the  taxpayers  similar  nuUlons. 

Much  of  tl  is  protection.  Mr.  Mollenhoff 
points  out.  Is  the  re.'^uU  of  ignorance  on  tl^e 
part  of  the  Chief  Executives  But  he  also 
points  out  tlie  stubbnrnnes.'^  revealed  by 
these  Presldeiits  in  falling  and  refusing  to 
studv  the  faults  In  this  eystem  and  to  put 
an  end  to  It. 

The  author  shows  that  the  Teapot  Dome 
Investigations  and  the  resulting  convictions 
were    accomplished    through    liivesUgations 


conducted  hu-ge'.y  over  Uie  objections  of  the 
Chief  E.xecutlves  He  cites  Instances  in  Uie 
Trumiii.,  Elsenhower,  ar,a  Kennedy  adminis- 
trations where  revelations  of  fraud  and  InefE- 
clency  have  been  blocked  by  thla  shield  r'. 
Kerrery   provided  by  the  President' 

I'he  ttutlior  also  cites  Instances  of  ofllclnl.^ 
Mho  have  demanded  the  negation  of  such 
executive  secrecy  before  being  appointed  t  ^ 
hlah  nfn  e  bv  the  Presideni  and  have  com- 
plctt,;,  rivuiht'd  ihemaelveh  after  such  up- 
polntinci.t 

"Oftlci.il  Mjjjprc&hioi  of  the  truth  generally 
lb  retarded  as  something  alien  to  tfie  Ameri- 
cnn  trpdition  of  ireedom  una  Is  incompatiblr 
with  uur  system  ol  »elf-governmeiii,"  hv 
(pioifh  Mriitttor  Thumni  r  Hrniuiiga  n»  »u)  ■ 
lUfc'  "Y«t  rtMipUe  UiP»r  iittHv>n«l  tttiliudr* 
itiisorfchip  01:0  hvipjiirhkion  of  \Ur  \ru\U  m< 
h  \\;\  o«i,inio.t  niort!  wnd  u\oi*  oununoi. 
p'  x.'t  ,1  III  Krdria!  Oiorl  hiurlil  (\Hd  *rt  Mh  s 
IM<  ill  i.«  U'  lui  onir  Mr  i  idr  lalhrl  Hmu  It  ■ 
rdii-pUoii 

In  {\\\  Uo  !■  '  ii;  ,r,,|,  ,,|  II, r  Niiv.Y  UrpaM 
H\POt  bp  rUre  niv  nililrtl  o*!  uf  Hy.'^lwyi  t, 
t^l     U.^    IMwiM'O     floin    olhiu    |n>U|V«>P    Wlllrh 

Would  linvr  hnrn  n\nll(\hlr  lind  the  rrnalrtpiit 
oiOrrrd  tl  I  I>r|i,,Mnirot  hpoti  to  rrvps.l  thr 
T \ m-ionK n r  \  It  fur  ir.ril  lo'i 

Hi      tii!,!i     I,',    cvprlii-iM      .      vrivipit    nf    gmtt 

rinrl  fnlAinr^nngrmpot  In  forplgn  .-xld  prograii-.' 
the  bulUllOB  o;  a  f:>rm-to-mr»rkPt  mnd  In 
Peru  which  iPrt  to  nowhere  the  mlsapproprl- 
ntlon  of  vB^t  qvinntUles  of  wheat  sent  to  that 
country  for  famine  relief  and  the  buUdlnc 
there  of  an  Irrigation  dam  fur  which  there 
was  no  water 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  CHILEAN 
PARLIAMENTARY  GROUP 

Mr  MORSE,  Mr.  President,  this 
noon  thp  Committee  on  F^jreign  Rela- 
tions a'-id  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin 
American  Affairs  had  the  pleasure  and 
honor  of  sor\inp  as  ho.'-'t  to  a  very  dif-- 
Linguislied  group  of  parlianient.ariar..'^ 
from  Chile,  a  friendly  sister  republic  to 
tne  south  of  us. 

We  were  also  honored  by  the  attend- 
ance of  some  of  our  colleaeues  in  the 
Senate  w  ho  are  not  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee oil  Foreign  Relations.  I  may  say 
to  my  coHcapues  in  the  Senate  tliat  they 
are  always  welcome  at  these  oflBcial  wel- 
commj?  functions.  This  noon,  for  ex- 
ample, we  had  llie  honor  of  the  presence 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska\  the  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr 
Young],  and  the  Senator  from  Utali 
IMr.  Mossi,  in  addition  to  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee 

These  distmguisl^ied  parliamentarians 
wore  pre.sented  to  us  at  the  luncheon  by 
one  of  the  preat  friends  of  the  United 
States  in  Embassy  Row.  so  to  speak.  Am- 
bassador Mueller,  of  Chile,  who  has 
come  Lo  be  beloved  not  only  so  far  as  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Govermnent  is 
concerned,  but  also  on  the  Hill,  as  we 
say. 

It  is  now  my  distinct  pleasui-e,  Mr 
President,  ofBcially  to  introduce  oui'  visi- 
tors for  the  RxcoRD.  'VV'e  have  explained 
to  OUT'  fellow  Chilean  parliamentarians, 
in  Liie  manner  of  the  pailiamentary  fra- 
ternity, that  tills  afternoon  in  the  Sen- 
ate is  an  afternoon  of  speechmaking. 
whicli  explains,  as  we  told  them  before 
they  entered  U;ie  Chamber,  the  msuiy 
empty  seats.  We  explained  to  them  that 
we  have  done  our  voting  for  the  day. 
and  that  tlie  meeting  of  the  Senate  this 


afternoon  is  one  in  which  Senators  make 
a  record  on  some  of  the  issues  that  aie 
presented  to  the  Senate. 

They  laughingly  responded  to  that 
explanation  by  saying  that  they  will 
feel  very  much  at  home,  because  par- 
liamentary bodies  in  democracies  arc  the 
same  in  this  paitlcular  around  iho 
world.  Yet  we  wanted  them  to  come 
into  lliis  historic  Chamber  which  moan* 
mucli  lu  the  lite  world,  and  in  Uif.-o 
troubled  tunes  means  so  much  to  Uie 
whole  niaiUT  of  Western  hemispheric 
union  ttnd  the  dt^velopment  of  the  co- 
operutiun  ihul  1j>  so  necessary  in  oidtr 
lo  cuny  out  Uu'  tiir^i  uleaU  uf  uui  i:iri>i 
ru*lUenl  uf  Uu-  UiUlrd  Suten  with  n 
MM(  l  to  Uir  lu.>«liiUr  Allhvnor  tui    J'lof 

Wr  dul  nul  wunl  Uirin  to  rrluni  l» 
Chllr  «llhiuit  vli«iUUii  \AlUilh  thritr  hnl- 
lowrnl    wnlU       ThrirfuiP    II    l*    a    (JItpI 

IMUilr.M-  lopn.-iinl  out  surj^tji 

I'hr  HuiuiiHblc  Jacobv)  SehRulMilm, 
Pii^denl  of  Uir  Chaniber  of  UcpuUr!^ 
from  S<uUia«o,  Kadlca]  Party  Flisl 
elected  to  the  Ciiftmbci  in  1D49,  lAp- 
plauM .    S<nRtors  risinpl 

The  Honoiabit  Humberto  Afiuirrc- 
Doolan,  Senator  from  Concepclon  Rad- 
ical Parly.  Fust  elected  lo  Uie  Chambtr 
of  Deputies  in  1949  and  to  Ihe  Senate  in 
1963.       [Applause.] 

Tlie  Honorable  Humberto  Del  Rio. 
Member  of  the  Cliamber  of  Deputies 
from  Cauquenes,  'Liberal  Party.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Agricultui-al  Committee. 
First  elected  to  tlie  Chamber  in  1949. 
[Applause  ] 

The  Honorable  Renan  F\ientealba. 
Member  of  the  Cliamber  of  Deputies 
from  Coquimbo,  Christian  Democratic 
Party.  First  elected  to  the  Chan:ber 
in  1957.  President  of  the  Christian 
Democratic  Party.     [Applause] 

The  Honorable  Victor  Gonzalez- 
Maertens.  Member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  from  Teniuco.  National  Demo- 
cratic Party,  Padena.  First  elected  to 
the  Chaml>er  in  1957.     [Applause.] 

The  Honorable  Julio  Subercaseaux, 
Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for 
the  First  District  of  Santiapo.  United 
Conservative  Party.  First  elected  to  the 
Chamber  in  1961.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Pre^iident.  to  our  Chilean  friends 
I  wish  to  say  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  ext;?nds  a  very  warm  and  cordial 
welcome,  and  we  hope  that  they  will  have 
a  verv-  profitable  and  pleasant  and  en- 
lightened trip  as  they  go  from  point 
to  point  in  this  Republic  Thank  you 
for  comiiiK      (Applause  i 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  happy  to  join  In  expressing  to 
our  distinguished  visitors  the  official 
welcome  cf  the  Senate  The  Chair  ap- 
preciates the  privilege  cf  doing  so 


MF^SAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  222,)  pro- 
vidinp  for  the  designation  of  the  period 
October  1962  through  October  1963  as 
"National  Safety  Coimcil  50th  Anniver- 
sary Year.  ' 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8038)  to 
amend  section  491  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  prohibiting  certain  acts  in- 
volving the  use  of  tokens,  slugs,  disks, 
devices,  papers,  or  other  things  which 
are  similar  in  size  and  shape  to  the  law- 
ful coins  or  other  currency  of  the  United 
States. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  10> 
to  encourage  the  establishment  of  vol- 
untary pension  plans  by  self-employed 
individuals:  agreed  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Mills.  Mr  King  of  California, 
Mr.  BOGGS  Mr.  Keogh,  Mr.  Mason,  Mr. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Baker 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  th?  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  10650 >  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  a  credit  for  investment 
in  certain  depreciable  property,  to  elimi- 
nate certain  defects  and  inequities,  and 
for  other  purposes;  agreed  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  that  Mr  Mills,  Mr  King  of 
California,  Mr.  Boocs.  Mr  Keogh,  Mr. 
Mason,  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Mr.  Baker  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H  R. 
12870*  making  appropriations  for  mili- 
tary construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1963,  and  for  other  purposes; 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Shep- 
pard,  Mr.  SiKEs,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Jonas. 
and  Mr.  Taber  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  con- 
ference. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice 
President: 

S.  167.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  compe!  the  production  of  docu- 
mentary evidence  required  In  civil  investiga- 
tions for  the  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  73.  An  act  to  amend  section  2103  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  ap- 
p>ea;s  Improvidently  taken; 

•H.R.  857.  An  act  to  improve  due  process  in 
the  consideration  and  final  adjudication  of 
disputed  claims  for  veterans'  beneflta  by  pro- 
viding that  the  claimant  shall  be  furnished 
a  brief  statement  of  the  facts  and  law  appli- 
cable to  the  case  appealed  and  afforded  an 
opportunity   to   reply   thereto; 

H.R.  860.  An  act  to  repeal  certain  obsolete 
provisions  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  unemployment  compensation  for 
Korean  conflict  veterans: 

H.R  1322.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Georges 
Khoury; 


H.R.  1450.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Odella  Campos; 

H.R.  1463.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Judy 
Jiisephlne  Alcantara; 

H.R.  1678  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jacques 
Tawil; 

H.R,  2611  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
F.  Ward.  Jr.,  and  Billy  W.  Crane,  Sr.; 

H.R  4628.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Potlos 
Sikelaropoulos  Kaplan; 

H  R.  5234  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  restoration 
o;  certain  widows  and  children  to  the  rolls 
up>on  annulment  of  their  marriages  or  re- 
marriages, and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  5317  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sun 
Tee  (also  known  as  Mrs.  Tom  Goodyou) 
a.id  her  children,  Nale  Har  Tee.  Shee  Bell 
Yee.  and  Male  Jean  Yee; 

H  R.  7328  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  es- 
tate of  Lou;s  J   Simpson,  deceased; 

H  R  7437  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stella 
Eosa   Pagano: 

H.R  7900  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  (Jg.) 
James  B.  Stewart; 

HR  9775  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nlhat 
All  Ucuncu: 

H  R  9834  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Estelle 
L     Heard: 

H  R.  10195  An  act  to  validate  payments  of 
certain  special  station  per  diem  allowances 
and  certain  ba.slc  allowances  for  quarters 
made  in  good  faith  to  commissioned  officers 
cf  the  Public  Health  Service; 

H  R  10493  An  act  to  amend  title  18, 
T.Tnited  States  Code,  section  4163,  relating  to 
ciFch.Trge  of  prisoners; 

HR  11017  An  act  to  amend  section  4281, 
title  18,  of  the  United  States  Cod'  to  In- 
crease from  $30  to  $100  the  amount  of 
gratuity  which  may  be  furnished  by  the  At- 
torney General  to  prisoners  discharged  from 
l.Tipr.sonment  or  released  on  parole; 

HR.  11031.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
Vv'm.  Rufff   Inc  ; 

HR  11122  An  nc*.  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
J    McManus; 

H  R  11863  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vernon 
J.  Wlersma; 

HR  11996  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
January  30.  1913,  to  provide  that  the  Ameri- 
can Hospital  of  Paris  shall  have  perpetual 
succession; 

H  R  12157  An  act  to  amend  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  in  respect  to  the  salaries  of  re- 
tired referees: 

HJ  Res.  627  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  duration  of  copyright  protection  In  cer- 
tain cases;   anc* 

H  J.  Res  783.  Joint  resolution  granting 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  State  of  E>elpware 
and  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  enter  Into  a 
coiTipact  to  establish  the  Delaware  River  and 
Bay  Authority  for  the  development  of  the 
area  in  both  States  bordering  the  Delaware 
Ri-er   and   Bay. 


TtEE  FUTURE  OF  LATIN  AMERICA 
AND  THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  SO- 
VIET QUISLING  REGIME  IN  CUBA 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
pa,5t  several  weeks,  some  of  our  most 
distinguished  Senators  have  made  state- 
ments on  the  subject  of  Cuba,  expre<5sing 
di^■erse  opinions.  This  is  as  it  should  be, 
if  :he  Senate  is  truly  to  fulfill  its  advis- 
or:' function  in  the  critical  realm  of  for- 
eign affairs. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  hesitated  to 
speak  before  today  for  several  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  regard  the 
Cuban  situation  as  one  which  lends  it- 
self to  a  simple  one-word  or  one-action 
solution. 

1  do  not  believe  that  the  way  to  deal 
with  it  is  to  send  in  the  marines  tomor- 
row. 


In  the  second  place.  I  know  how  great 
the  cares  of  the  President  are.  and  how 
many  different  factors  must  be  taken  in- 
to consideration  in  establishing  our  pol- 
icy toward  Cuba  and  toward  Latin  Amer- 
ica as  a  whole.  I  do  not  wish  to  add  to 
the  great  burden  he  is  carrying.  I  want 
to  help  our  President,  and  that  is  why 

I  speak  today. 

But,  in  the  course  of  the  current  de- 
bate on  Cuba,  there  are  certain  things 
that  have  not  yet  been  .said;  there  are 
certain  aspects  of  the  situation  that  have 
not  been  given  due  consideration. 

I  speak  today  in  the  hope  that  I  can 
contribute,  at  least  in  small  measure,  to 
the  discussion  which  is  essential  to  the 
clarification  of  our  collective  thinking  on 
Cuba. 

Mr.  President,  we  live  in  a  time  when 
historic  retribution  is  quick  to  follow  up- 
on each  political  folly  or  lapse  of  judg- 
ment. 

Three  and  a  half  years  ago.  Fidel  Cas- 
tro and  a  hand  of  several  thousand  guer- 
rilla followers  were  made  masters  of 
Cuba  when  the  dictatorial  regime  of 
Fulgencio  Batista  crumbl''d. 

In  retrospect,  the  innocence  and  gulli- 
bility of  our  policymakers  at  that  time 
with  regard  to  Castro  seem  almost  in- 
credible. There  is  strong  evidence  to 
show  that,  if  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration misjudged  the  Cuban  situation  .so 
gravely,  they  did  so  because  vital  infor- 
mation was  suppressed  at  desk  position 
and  because  spurious  estimates  by  pub- 
licly unknown  subordinates  became  the 
basis  for  policy  decisions  of  the  gravest 
import  for  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Because  of  these  totally  misleading 
estimates,  for  more  than  another  year, 
despite  Castro's  daily  abuse  of  America, 
the  official  policy  was  to  keep  our  minds 
open,  to  give  Fidel  Castro  a  chance,  to 
avoid  doing  anything  that  would,  so  we 
were  warned,  drive  him  into  the  arms  of 
Moscow. 

But  today  Castro's  Cuba  is  as  com- 
pletely communized  as  the  Soviet  Union 
or  Red  China.  The  Iron  Curtain  has 
been  rung  down  90  miles  from  our  .shores. 

The  Cuban  peasants  are  being  forced 
into  state  farms.  The  workers  are  ex- 
ploited and  oppressed  more  brutally  than 
chattel  slaves.  An  omnipre.sent  secret 
police  keeps  every  Cuban  under  daily 
surveillance.  The  land  does  not  pro- 
duce, and  the  shop  shelves  are  bare. 
The  one  thing  of  which  there  is  a  surplus 
is  Communist  literature,  designed  to  help 
brainwash  Cubans  of  all  ages. 

The  economy  of  Cuba  has  become  com- 
pletely slave  to  the  Soviet  economy. 
And.  in  recent  weeks,  there  has  been 
ominous  news  concerning  the  arrival  in 
Cuba  of  massive  shipments  of  Soviet 
military  equipment  and  of  thousands  of 
Soviet  military  personnel.  What  this 
adds  up  to  is  that  Cuba  has  today  be- 
come a  full-fledged  military  and  political 
satellite  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  many  points  the  recent  reports 
have  been  publicly  confirmed  by  the 
President  or  else  privately  confirmed  to 
the  press  by  the  Department  of  State. 

Al)out  the  following  points,  I  believe 
there  is  no  di.spute: 

First.  During   the  last  week  of  July. 

II  Soviet  cargo  ships  and  5  Soviet  pas- 
senger vessels  arrived  in  Cuba. 
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Second.  The  passenger  ships  carried 
approximately  5.000  Soviet  personnel, 
whom  the  Cu  oan  pre.s.«i  described  as  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  experts  who  had 
come  to  Cuba  for  the  humanitarian  pur- 
pose of  a.ss! sting  the  Cuban  people. 
President  Kfnnedy.  him.self,  has  con- 
firmed that  approximately  3.000  of  the 
Soviet  experts  who  have  already  arrived 
in  Cuba,  or  are  on  their  way,  are,  in  fact, 
military  expe-ts. 

Third.  The  material  unloaded  in- 
cluded tanks,  planes,  antiaircraft  mis- 
siles, missile- ?quipped  torpedo  boats,  and 
other  militar*  hardware  of  various  kinds, 
communications  equipment  and  heavy 
trucks. 

Fourth.  Ai;  of  the  ships  arrived  at 
night  and  w;re  unloaded  at  night,  ac- 
cording to  eyewitnesses,  by  Soviet  per- 
sonnel. 

Fifth.  At  least  15  additional  ships 
bringing  car  joes  from  the  Communist 
bloc  countries  are  at  present  on  their 
way  to  Cuba.  Some  of  these  ships  fly 
flags  of  NATO  countries. 

I  can  understand  the  State  Depart- 
ment's desire  to  avoid  statements  which 
might  unnecessarily  aggravate  the  sit- 
uation or  alarm  the  American  public. 
On  the  othe;'  hand,  I  believe  that  in  a 
situation  sucn  as  this  the  American  pub- 
lic has  a  right  to  the  unvarnished  facts. 
From  this  standpoint  I  find  it  difficult 
to  understand  the  assurances  tliat  were 
initially  given  to  the  American  public 
that  the  Communist  bloc  personnel  who 
entered  Cubt  aboard  the  ships  which  re- 
cently dockeJ  there  were  technicians  in 
the  nonmilitary  sense.  President  Ken- 
nedy did  th'?  right  thing  in  his  state- 
ment of  last  Tuesday,  when  he  set  the 
record  straight  on  this  point  and  spelled 
out  some  of  ".he  details  about  the  recent 
shipments. 

But  I  hav?  reason  to  believe,  on  the 
basis  of  information  from  reliable 
sources,  that  the  situation  in  Cuba  is 
even  more  giave  than  has  yet  been  in- 
dicated to  tl  e  American  public. 

What  is  more,  the  recent  shipments  of 
Soviet  arms  t)  Cuba  are  by  no  means  the 
first.  It  can  be  stated  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  the  Soviet  bloc,  prior  to  July 
of  this  year,  had  already  delivered  to 
Cuba  500  tanks  of  various  sizes.  500  to 
1,000  artillerj  pieces,  between  50  and  75 
Mig  jet  fighters,  some  200.000  small 
arms,  and  mo  tars,  antiaircraft  guns  and 
other  militar;  hardware  in  substantial 
quantity.  Wi  h  the.se  earlier  shipments, 
it  goes  without  saying,  had  come  Soviet 
bloc  specialists  and  instructors  to  train 
the  Cuban  Reci  Army  in  its  use. 

IS    THE    BtJILDUP    DEFENSIVE? 

The  fantast  c  buildup  of  Soviet  planes 
and  tanks  and  missiles  and  advisory  per- 
sonnel that  has  gone  on  in  Cuba  over  the 
past  year  cannot  be  dismissed  as  purely 
defensive. 

As  the  distir  guished  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ke.atingI  pointed  out  last 
Wednesday,  weapons  per  se  cannot  be 
divided  into  clearly  defined  defensive 
and  offensive  categories.  Most  weapons 
can  be  used  lor  either  purpose.  It  all 
depends  on  wlio  wields  the  weapons  and 
on  the  intent  r  f  the  wielder. 

No  quantity  of  Soviet  arms  could  give 
Castro    the    capability    to    invade    the 


United  States.  But  accepting  this  fact. 
I  still  say  that  the  massive  buildup  of 
Soviet  arms  in  Cuba  constitutes  a  threat 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  that 
this  buildup  must  be  regarded  as  an  act 
of  aggre.s.sion  and  as  a  prelude  to  further 
aggression. 

It  is  an  act  of  Soviet  aggression  a^  ainst 
the  people  of  Cuba,  in  the  seiise  that  it 
endows  the  quisling  tyranny  with  greater 
military  power  to  keep  them  in  subjec- 
tion. 

It  is  a  prelude  to  further  aggression 
in  the  sense  that  the  large  shipments  of 
Soviet  arms  which  have  already  been  un- 
loaded m  Cuba  are  now  being  trans- 
shipped, through  clandestine  routes,  to 
Casiroite  movemcnls  in  other  Latin 
American  countries,  some  of  which  are 
already  openly  fielding  guerrilla  forces. 

It  poses  a  distinct  threat  to  the  .secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  in  the  sense 
that  it  gives  Castro  the  military  power 
to  overthrow,  or  repeat  his  attempt  to 
overthrow,  the  Government  of  Panama. 
thus  placing  the  Panama  Canal  under 
the  direct  control  of  Moscow.  In  doing 
so,  Khru.shchev  and  Castro  would  not 
stage  a  frontal  attack  on  Panama;  they 
would  attack  by  proxy,  using  an  indige- 
nous extremist  movement  as  a  front,  and 
pretending  to  the  world  that  the  entire 
action  had  been  initiated  by  the  Pana- 
manian people. 

The  Soviet  arms  buildup  in  Cuba 
poses  a  threat  to  thp  security  of  the 
United  States  in  the  sense  that  it  places 
the  Soviet  Union  in  control  of  territories 
and  of  physical  facilities  which  could 
prove  of  the  greatest  strategic  impor- 
tance in  the  event  of  a  military  show- 
down with  the  Soviets. 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  in  our  coun- 
try, a  feeling  that  cuts  across  party  lines 
and  political  labels,  that  the  time  has 
come  to  face  up  frankly  to  these  facts. 
There  is  a  feeling  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  delay  much  longer,  because  the  longer 
we  delay,  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to 
cope  with  the  problem. 

The  existence  of  this  popular  convic- 
tion has  been  demonstrated  by  the  many 
editorials  and  columns  in  the  American 
press.  The  temper  of  the  American  peo- 
ple on  this  matter  is  further  demon- 
strated by  the  very  heavy  mail  which 
Congress  is  now  receiving  on  the  subject 
of  Cuba,  urging  a  stronger  policy  toward 
the  Castro  regime.  My  own  office  alone 
has  received  literally  hundreds  of  such 
letters  and  t^elegrams.  One  of  the  chief 
reasons  why  I  am  speaking  today  is  that 
I  consider  it  my  duty  to  let  my  con- 
stituents know  where  I  stand  on  this 
issue. 

HOW    OUR    POLICY     WENT    ASTRAY     IN    CCBA 

Three  and  a  half  years  ago.  as  1 
pointed  out  in  my  opening  remarks,  the 
Castro  movement  consisted  of  a  mere 
handful  of  guerrillas  in  the  Sierra  Mae- 
stra  Mountains.  At  that  time  we  micht 
have  prevented  the  establishment  of  a 
Communist  beachhead  on  our  very 
shores  if  we  had  listened  to  the  warn- 
ings of  our  Ambassadors  in  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  and  of  our  intelligence 
agencies.  They  warned  us  that,  while 
there  might  not  be  conclusive  proof  that 
Castro,  personally,  was  a  Communist, 
there  was  proof  that  a  number  of  his 


chief  lieutenants  were  Moscow-trained 
Conununists  and  that  the  movement,  as 
a  whole,  was  to  a  dangerous  degree  under 
Communist  influence.  There  were  also 
many  things  in  Castro's  personal  career, 
mcluding  the  leading  role  he  had  played 
m  the  Bogota  riots  of  1948.  which  at 
least  strongly  suggested  that  Castro  him- 
self had  ties  with  the  Communist 
apparatus. 

Had  we  listened  to  these  warnings,  we 
would  ha%e  striven  to  bring  about  an 
orderly  t:-ansition  from  the  Batista 
regime  to  a  democratic  and  constitu- 
tional regime,  directed  against  Castro 
as  well  as  the  extreme  right.  But.  un- 
fortunately, there  were  those  m  the  State 
Department  at  the  time  who  were  prone 
to  accept  us  gospel  the  evaluation  of  the 
Castro  mcivement  which  found  its  way 
into  the  staid  columns  of  the  New  York 
Times  through  the  pen  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Matthews. 

Mr.  Matthews  assured  the  American 
public  that  Castro  was  not  a  Communist 
and  that  'Jne  Castro  movement  was  not 
Communist  dominated;  and  Matthews 
built  up  a  hero  image  of  Castro  in  which 
all  the  \irtues  of  Robin  Hood  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  of  George  Washing- 
ton, and  Abraham  Lincoln,  were  com- 
bined in  a  single  man. 

The  American  people  were  fed  more 
of  the  same  hokum  over  the  CBS  net- 
work in  a  documentary  film  prepared 
by  their  Cuban  correspondent.  Mr. 
Robert  Taber.  Mr.  Taber.  who  was  dis- 
missed by  CBS  when  he  was  called 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Jn- 
ternal  Security,  later  blosscmed  forth  as 
director  o'  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Com- 
mittee, a  Castro-subsidized  front  organ- 
ization wliich  for  some  time  enjoyed  a 
considerable  vogue  in  this  country.  It 
also  developed  that  Mr.  Taber  had  a  long 
criminal  record,  which  included  convic- 
tions for  lobbery  and  kidnaping. 

Because  we  were  thus  misled  as  to  the 
true  nature  of  the  Castro  movement,  be- 
cause the  reports  of  our  ambassadors 
and  of  our  intelligence  services  were 
minimized  or  ignored,  because  some  of 
the  experts  in  our  Latin  American  divi- 
sion assured  their  superiors,  in  almost 
vehement  terms,  that  there  was  no  proof 
that  Castro  was  a  Communist  or  that  his 
movement  was  Communist  dominated — 
because  of  these  things  we  did  nothing  to 
prevent  Castro  from  coming  to  power  in 
Cuba.  Indeed,  to  the  extent  that  our 
diplomacy  did  intervene  in  Cuba,  it  in- 
tervened ir  a  manner  that  was  mathe- 
matically guaranteed  to  assure  the  in- 
stallation of  a  Castro  regime. 

The  Batista  regime  crumbled  pri- 
marily because  it  was  venal  and  inept 
and  cruel  and  had  lost  popular  support. 
But  it  waf  American  policy  that  was 
responsible  for  the  timing  of  Batista's 
dow'nfall  and  for  the  fact  that,  when  he 
fell,  the  only  man  who  could  fill  the 
vacuum  that  was  thus  created  was  Fidel 
Castro. 

No  effort  had  been  made  to  encourage 
the  formation  of  a  middle-of-the-road 
alternative  to  both  Batista  and  Castro. 

No  effort  was  made  to  explore  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  election  under  OAS  aus- 
pices, which  our  Ambassador  to  Cuba 
had  advocated  and  believed  possible 
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As  another  variant,  we  might  have 
explored  the  possibility  of  democratic 
reform  under  a  non-Castro  regime  by 
stabilizing  the  situation  until  President 
■^ivero  Agruero,  who  had  been  elected  as 
Batista's  successor  in  November  1958, 
could  be  formally  installed  in  an  in- 
augural ceremony  that  was  scheduled  for 
February  24,   1959. 

But  apparently  no  alternative  to  a 
Castro  takeover  was  given  serious  con- 
sideration. Our  position  was  that 
Batista  had  to  go  and  go  immediately ; 
and  if  Castro  was  the  only  man  on  the 
scene  able  to  take  over  at  that  time, 
then  the  prudent  thing  to  do  was  to  be 
nice  to  Castro  and  to  give  him  a  chance 
to  prove  that  he  was  basically  a  "de- 
cent fellow." 

Because  this  was  our  attitude,  no  ef- 
fort was  made  to  warn  the  Cuban  people, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  whom 
were  auti-Communist,  of  the  dangerous 
degree  of  control  which  Moscow-trained 
Communists  exercised  in  the  Castro 
movement. 

When  the  Castro  regime  publicly  re- 
vealed its  true  colors,  a  decision  was 
made,  during  the  last  months  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  to  give  ac- 
tive assistance  to  the  Cuban  opposition 
in  an  effort  to  overthrow  the  Castro  dic- 
tatorship. This  effort  could  have  suc- 
ceeded; Indeed.  I  am  certain  it  would 
have  succeeded,  had  we  determined  in 
advance  to  support  the  Cuban  freedom 
fighters  on  their  beachhead  with  Ameri- 
can air  cover,  to  assure  the  success  of 
their  undertaking.  But  in  this  case,  a 
policy  which  had  been  rightly  and 
soundly  conceived  was,  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  undermined  by  divisions  within 
the  ranks  of  the  President's  principal 
advisers. 

There  was,  in  particular,  great  concern 
that  active  American  involvement  in  the 
Cuban  invasion  would  alienate  many  of 
the  Latin  American  and  Afro-Asian  na- 
tions and  further  complicate  our  posi- 
tion  within   the   United   Nations. 

With  some  advisers  pulling  one  way, 
and  some  advisers  pulling  the  other  way, 
the  Cuban  freedom  fighters  and  the 
cause  of  Cuban  freedom  became  the  in- 
evitable casualties. 

The  freedom  fighters  did  not  receive 
the  air  support  which  had  been  consid- 
ered essential  to  the  success  of  the  in- 
vasion; and  the  result  was  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  disaster. 

THE     HIGH    COST    Of     NOT    TAKING     ^ECISIVE 
MEASURES 

To  overthrow  the  Castro  regime  to- 
day— I  have  no  illusions  on  this  score — 
will  require  a  far  greater  effort  than  it 
would  have  required  1  year  ago. 

But  the  cost  of  overthrowing  it  today 
would  be  infinitely  smaller  than  the 
price  we  wUl  have  to  pay  2  or  3  years 
hence,  when  we  may  very  well  be  con- 
fronted not  with  a  single  Castro  regime, 
but  with  some  half-dozen  Castro  regimes 
scattered  through  Latin  America. 

Each  year  that  we  fail  to  face  up  to  the 
danger  of  Castroism,  the  cost  of  con- 
fronting it  goes  up  in  geometric  propor- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  an  article  on 
Cuba  written  by  the  distinguished  col- 


umnist Roscoe  Drummond.  which  ap- 
peared in  the  August  29  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post.  I  consider  it  an  ar- 
ticle of  such  significance  that  I  ho{)e  all 
Senators  will  find  the  time  to  read  it. 

Tt::e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1. ' 

Mr.  DODD.  The  basic  argument  of 
Mr.  Drummond's  column  is  that  we  can- 
not ijxpect  the  Castro  dictator.ship  to  die 
on  the  vine;  that  while  there  is  hunger, 
undernourishment,  and  monumental 
mismanagement  under  the  Castro  re- 
gime, Castro,  despite  all  this — I  quote — 
"IS  .steadily  lightening  his  grip  on  the 
Cuban  state  and  on  the  Cuban  people— 
with  so  much  Soviet  help  that  he  is  both 
ally  and  captive." 

Perhaps  the  most  cogent  argument 
against  the  "let  Casiro  die  on  the  vine" 
theo.s  was  made  by  the  interrationally 
famous  liberal  historian,  Salvador  de 
Madiriaga,  one  of  Europe's  most  revered 
elder  statesmen,  who  for  many  years 
played  a  distinguished  role  in  the  League 
of  Nations.  Professor  de  Madariaga 
makes  this  statement  in  his  recent  book 
"BetH-een  the  Bear  and  the  Eagle": 

The  argument  that  Castro  had  better  be 
left  alone  and  given  enough  rope  to  hang 
himself  la  worthless.  The  experience  of  other 
nations  fallen  into  the  unscrupulous  hands 
of  thi!  Communist  Party  allows  of  no  such 
optimism.  Time  could  only  make  of  Cuba 
an  impregnable  base  for  communism  to 
spread  all  over  Latin  America.  TTie  Latin 
American  governments  who  shilly-shally 
over  it  are  only  preparing  the  rope  with 
which  they  wUl  be  hanged.  Castro  must  go 
soon. 

I  concur  wholeheartedly  in  this  opin- 
ion. If  we  permit  the  Castro  regime  to 
remain  on  the  Latin  American  vine.  In 
the  hope  that  it  will  perish,  the  chances 
are  that.  Instead  of  perishing  of  its  own 
weakness,  it  will  spread  its  disease  to  the 
rest  of  the  vine. 

We  have  committed  ourselves  to  a 
massive  program,  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, in  an  effort  to  rehabilitate  and 
modernize  the  economies  of  the  Latin 
American  countries.  But  this  entire 
progrtjn  is  vitiated  from  the  outset  by 
the  mere  existence  of  the  Castro  dicta- 
torship. 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  losing  the  cold 
war  in  Latin  Amenca  and  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  lose  it  so  long  as  we  use  foreign 
aid,  unsupported  by  vigorous  political 
action,  as  the  chief  instrument  of  Amer- 
ican policy. 

I  have  heard  from  many  sources  that, 
in  mos;  of  the  Latin  American  countries, 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  is  vir- 
tually unknown  to  the  man  on  the 
streets  True,  the  intellectuals  do  know 
about  it;  but,  as  things  are  today  in 
Latin  .\merica,  the  majority  of  the  in- 
tellectuals are  prone  to  condemn  the 
Alliance  as  a  device  for  the  enslavement 
of  Latin  America  by  "American  imperial- 
ism." 

We  put  up  money  to  build  schools  and 
combat  illiteracy  and  encourage  higher 
education.  But  all  too  often  the  teach- 
ers in  these  schools  and  the  professors 
in  the  universities  are  members  of  Com- 
munist-dominated unions,  who  use  their 
American-supported  educational  facili- 
ties to  teach  their  wards  to  hate  America 
and  despise  capitalism,  and  to  admire 


everything  that  bears  the  Soviet  brand- 
mark. 

A  recent  survey  in  Venezuela  showed 
that  the  percentage  of  Communist  teach- 
ers in  grade  schools  ranged  from  a  high 
of  86  percent  in  some  schools  to  a  low 
of  33  percent  in  other  schools.  It  also 
showed  that  there  were  800  card- 
carrying  students  in  the  engineering 
school  of  the  University  of  Venezuela. 

In  Brazil,  according  to  tiie  newspapers, 
the  Communists  also  completely  domi- 
nate the  student  movement.  I  quote 
from  a  New  York  Times  dispatch  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  dated  July  23: 

The  leftist-dominated  National  Students 
Union  has  elected  an  unopposed  list  of  of- 
ficers on  a  platform  Including  opposition  to 
the  U.S. -sponsored  Alliance  for  Progress. 

In  Mexico,  according  to  a  detailed  re- 
port I  have  recently  received,  the  Com- 
munists exercise  a  degree  of  control  over 
the  teachers"  union  which  is  nothing 
short  of  terrifying. 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
situation  in  Brazil,  because  the  danper- 
ous  turmoil  that  today  exists  in  that 
country  is  characteristic  of  much  of 
Latin  America — and  will,  I  am  afraid, 
remain  characteristic  so  long  as  the 
Kremlin  is  permitted  to  maintain  an  ad- 
vance base  for  political  and  military 
subversion  on  the  shores  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

President  Goulart's  government,  ac- 
cording to  all  reports,  is  weak  and  di- 
vided, and  the  Communists  are  gaining 
Influence  on  many  front.? — in  the  trade 
union  movement,  among  the  unemployed, 
among  the  impoverished  peasants  of 
northeast  Brazil,  among  the  students  and 
intellectuals,  in  the  ranks  of  government 
workers,  and  even  In  the  top  echelon  of 
the  Brazilian  Government. 

Although  President  Goulart  during  his 
visit  to  the  United  States  sought  to  dis- 
sociate himself  from  his  pro-Commu- 
nist brother-in-law,  Leonel  Brizola,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
Brizola  still  remains  in  office,  and  his 
popular  influence  has,  if  anything,  in- 
creased. He  has  repeatedly  called  for 
the  expropriation  of  all  U.S.  property  in 
Brazil;  and  on  February  16  of  this  year 
he  .set  an  example  for  other  Brazilians 
by  arbitrarily  confiscating  all  of  the 
properties  of  the  International  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.  located  within 
his  state  frontiers,  offering  only  token 
compensation. 

It  is  also  significant  that  the  new  Prime 
Minister  of  Brazil,  Dr.  Francisco 
Brochado  da  Rocha,  was  Secretary  of 
Justice  and  the  Interior  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Brizola  at  the  time  when  the 
International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
property  was  expropriated,  and  he  is 
credited  by  many  persons  with  having 
been  the  actual  brain  behind  the  expro- 
priation. 

The  temper  of  the  statements  that  the 
Brazilian  people  are  bstening  to  from 
their  political  leaders  offers  small  reason 
for  encouragement.  For  example,  on 
May  22  of  this  year.  Governor  Brizola 
addres.scd  a  group  of  law  students,  at  a 
meeting  which  was  generously  attended 
by  Government  dignitaries  and  members 
of  Soviet  bloc  embassies.  In  this  na- 
tionally televised  diatribe,  which  would 
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have  done  cndit  to  Fidel  Castro,  the 
Governor  told  his  audience  that  Brazil 
was  being  occupied  and  sacked  by  the 
"impenahstic  capitalists  of  the  United 
States." 

He  said  that  Brazilians  should  have 
the  courage  tc  take  over  U.S.  firms  in 
Brazil,  to  tell  Americans  to  pet  out.  un- 
less they  brinj.  their  families  and  chil- 
dren to  Brazil  j.nd  become  Brazilians  and 
learn  Portuguese. 

He  also  said  that  one  more  chance 
should  be  giv^n  democracy  in  Brazil. 
And  he  served  .notice  on  the  present  gov- 
ernment that  it  must  mak^  all  the  re- 
forms demanded:  Change  the  constitu- 
tion. Kick  the  U.S.  interests  out  of 
Brazil.  Stop  tlie  Alliance  for  Progress — 
and  do  it  now--or  else  the  /evolutionary 
forces  would  dc  it  in  choir  own  way.  And 
he  added  that  he  would  gladly  accept 
leadership  of  the  revolution. 

There  are  seme  who  say  that  we  can- 
not deal  with  he  problem  of  Castroism 
in  Latin  Ame;  ica  unless  we  first  deal 
with  the  probl(  ms  of  poverty  and  social 
backwardness  und  military  dictatorship. 
I  say  that  the  ronverse  is  true:  That  we 
cannot  properl;-  deal  with  the  problems 
of  poverty  and  political  instability  un- 
less we  first  di'al  with  the  problem  of 
Castroism.  In  the  interim  period,  we 
have  no  alternative  but  to  endeavor  to 
deal  with  both  problems  simultaneously. 

It  Is  not  true  that  communism  breeds 
only  on  povert/  and  political  tyranny. 
I  would  point  out  to  my  colleauues  that 
the  government  of  Romulo  Betancourt 
in  Venezuela  Is  commonly  acknowledged 
to  be  one  of  tlie  most  democratic  and 
socially  progressive  in  Latin  America, 
that  the  people  of  Venezuela  enjoy  a 
higher  standard  of  livinp  than  any  of 
their  Latin  American  neighbors.  But 
despite  all  these  things — or  is  it  precisely 
because  of  them? — the  Communists  have 
made  the  Go\ernment  of  Venezuela 
their  No.  1  ta  -get  in  Latin  America. 
Under  Castroitc  instigation.  Venezuela 
over  the  pa.st  2  .-ears  has  been  the  scene 
of  riot  after  liot  and  uprising  after 
uprising. 

Let  there  be  r  o  mistake  about  it:  The 
mere  existence  of  Castroism  makes  po- 
litical stability  Impossible  in  Latin 
America,  and  mt  kes  turmoil  an  epidemic 
condition.  Fidel  Castro,  under  Moscow's 
direction,  has  become  both  the  principal 
organizer  and  charismatic  symbol  of  the 
political  and  scclal  chaos  that  today 
racks  the  lands  of  Latin  America. 

More  than  one  Latin  American  politi- 
cal leader  has  fa:ed  up  to  the  fact  that 
so  long  as  this  turmoil  is  permitted  to 
exist,  there  can  he  no  way  out  but  total 
chaos  and  ultima  e  communism.  Speak- 
ing on  August  1(  .  for  example,  the  Ar- 
gentine Minister  of  Economics,  Alvaro 
Alsogaray,  stated  the  following : 

If  there  Is  no  political  stability,  if  every 
day  we  are  threateaed  by  coups  d"etat.  if  at 
every  moment  we  are  fearful  that  blood  Is 
to  be  shed  among  .^jgentlnes  •  •  •  if  we  look 
more  like  an  anarchical  state  than  an  or- 
ganized country,  tten  this  system  of  modern 
free  economy  wltl"  a  social  distribution  of 
wealth,  falls  at  Itj  base  and  cannot  work. 
We  cannot  attract  capital  under  the  perma- 
nent threat  of  revolution. 

If  the  economies  of  Latin  American 
countries  are  to  be  developed  at  a  tempo 


adequate  for  our  times,  it  will  require 
all  the  private  capital,  both  domestic 
and  foreign,  that  can  be  mobilized  and 
brout-ht  to  bear  on  the  problem,  through 
political  encouragement  and  economic 
inducement.  But  the  fact  is  that,  since 
Castro  took  power  in  Cuba,  there  has 
been  a  serious  flight  of  capital  from  vir- 
tually all  the  Latin  American  countries, 
a  process  of  disinvestment  rather  than  of 
investment.  The  inroads  that  Castro- 
ism has  made  in  Latin  America,  the  ap- 
parent stabilization  of  the  Castro  dic- 
tatorship, our  failure  thus  far  to  take 
any  active  measures  to  terminate  the 
problem,  have  all  helped  to  produce  a 
great  outpouring  of  "frightened  capital," 
seeking  investment  in  safer  areas. 

I  say  that  no  foreign  aid  program,  no 
matter  how  generously  conceived,  can 
act  as  a  substitute  for  private  capital. 
Foreign  aid  can  render  support  to  a  pro- 
gram of  private  investment  in  the  de- 
velopment of  backward  countries.  But 
one  of  the  prime  functions  of  our  foreign 
aid  program,  as  I  see  it.  is  to  create  a 
climate  that  is  hospitable  to  private  in- 
vestment. No  sovereign  government  can 
be  denied  the  right  to  expropriate  prop- 
erty, in  return  for  proper  compensation, 
if  it  considers  such  action  to  be  in  the 
national  interest.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  must  endeavor  to  set  forth  the  facts 
about  expropriation  and  the  role  of  pri- 
vate capital  to  our  Latin  American 
friends.  We  must  endeavor  to  explain  to 
them  that  expropriation,  historically,  has 
weakened  the  economies  of  those  nations 
who  have  practiced  it :  that  it  has  resulted 
in  an  immediate  deterioration  m  the 
management  of  the  expropriated  indus- 
tries: that  it  has,  at  a  later  date,  retarded 
their  modernization  and  made  it  more 
difficult  for  them  to  compete  in  the 
world's  markets:  that  it  has,  in  effect, 
killed  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg 
by  di.scouraging  further  capital  invest- 
ment in  these  countries. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  can  get  this 
acro.ss  to  the  Latin  American  peoples  be- 
cause reasonable  nationalists  and  true 
progre.ssives  have  long  since  come  to 
realize  that  expropriation  is  self-defeat- 
ing. They  have  come  to  realize  that  the 
welfare  of  their  people  depends  on  their 
ability  to  foster  a  spirit  of  partner.ship 
between  their  governments  and  foreipn 
investors,  perhaps  based  on  the  profit- 
sharing  formula  which  has  now  become 
so  widespread. 

Expropriation  of  foreign  enterprises 
today  remains  the  policy  of  only  two 
groups:  the  lunatic  nationalists  like 
Mo.ssadegh  and  the  Communists,  The 
Communist  agitation  for  expropriation 
runs  parallel  to  their  vicious  encourage- 
ment of  antiwhite  terrorism  in  the  coun- 
tries of  Africa.  The  latter  policy  is 
designed  to  drive  the  white  people  physi- 
cally out  of  Africa  in  order  to  create  a 
political  and  social  vacuum.  The  policy 
of  expropriation,  similarly,  is  designed 
to  frighten  out  foreipn  capital  already 
in  the  country  and  to  keep  away  foreign 
capital  that  might  have  come  in,  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  an  investment 
vacuum  and  further  aggravating  the 
economic  hardship  and  social  chaos  on 
which  communism  fattens. 

I  come  back  to  the  point  that  there 
can  be  no  serious  program  of  economic 


rehabilitation  in  Latin  America  so  long 
as  the  Castro  tyranny,  which  is  the 
prime  source  of  the  expropriation  sick- 
ness and  of  political  turmoil  in  Latin 
America,  is  permitted  to  exist. 

I  say  that  the  Alliance  for  Progre.ss 
and  the  continued  existence  of  the 
Castro  regime  are  mutually  incompati- 
ble— that  one  or  the  other  will  have 
to  go. 

THE   NEFD  FOR  A   LIBERATION   POLICY 

I  believe  that  the  security  of  the 
hemisphere  demands  decisive  action  to 
put  an  end  to  the  tyranny  that  today 
oppresses  the  Cuban  people. 

I  cannot,  however,  agree  with  those 
who  are  today  urging  that  we  invade  and 
occupy  Cuba  with  American  forces 

The  call  for  an  American  military  oc- 
cupation of  Cuba  is  false  m  \ts  emphasis 
and  lays  us  open  to  unnecessary  attack 
by  the  Communist  and  Castroite  propa- 
ganda apparatus.  Because  of  this,  an 
American  military  occupation  of  Cuba, 
even  if  carried  out  with  dispatch  and 
efficiency,  might  very  well  produce  a 
worsening  of  the  political  situation 
throughout  Latin  Amenca. 

The  Cuban  people  must  be  liberated 
from  Soviet  slavery.  The  right  of  self- 
determination  must  be  restored  to  them. 
But  the  task  of  liberation  must  be  car- 
ried out,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the 
Cuban  people  themselves.  The  role  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  other 
American  nations  must  be  limited  to 
supporting  the  forces  of  Cuban  freedom 

There  is  too  great  a  tendency  to  ac- 
cept Communist  revolutions  as  irreversi- 
ble and  Communist  regimes  as  perma- 
nent. 

Indeed,  this  assumption  somehow 
seems  to  have  become  an  essential  in- 
gredient of  our  foreign  policy. 

It  is  an  ingredient  which  seems  to  have 
had  a  paraljzing  effect  on  our  under- 
standing and  on  our  will. 

It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  unless 
we  can  succeed  in  shaking  off  this  paral- 
ysis, the  triumph  of  the  Communist 
world  over  the  free  world  is  inevitable. 

Even  those  who  urge  conciliation  with 
communism  will  not  disput.e  the  state- 
ment that  the  Communists  seek  to  sub- 
ject the  remaining  free  governments  of 
the  world  by  every  means  at  their  dis- 
posal— by  propaganda,  by  political  agi- 
tation, by  Infiliration,  by  guerrilla  action, 
and,  in  certain  cases,  by  direct  military 
aggression.  Nor  would  they  question  the 
statement  that,  employing  these  means, 
the  Communist*  since  World  War  II  have 
annexed  or  succeeded  in  taking  over  the 
following  roster  of  countries  and  terri- 
tories: Lithuania.  Latvia.  Estonia, 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland.  Hungary.  Ru- 
mania. Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia.  Albania, 
East  Germany,  North  Korea,  mainland 
China,  North  Vietnam.  Tibet,  northern 
Laos,  and  Cuba. 

Rosters  of  names,  I  know,  make  dreary 
reading.  But  I  do  not  think  it  would 
hurt  us  to  repeat  this  roster  to  ourselves 
at  regular  Intervals. 

True,  we  did  succeed  in  preventing  the 
Communists  from  taking  over  in  Greece. 
in  Guatemala,  and  in  South  Korea.  But 
the  final  outcome  of  the  struggle  is  a 
matter  of  simple  arithmetic  if  the  Com- 
munists continue  to  annex  new  terri- 
tories while  we  limit  ourselves,  at  each 
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juncture,  to  defending,  sometimes  suc- 
cessfully, sometimes  unsuccessfully,  what 
remains  of  the  free  world. 

I  believe  that  if  Communist  counter- 
revolutions are  possible,  revolutions  for 
freedom  are  also  possible.  I  believe  that 
if  Communist  regimes  can  be  imposed  on 
peoples,  there  are  also  ways  in  which 
these  regimes  can  be  deposed.  I  believe 
that  the  entire  record  of  the  postwar 
period,  indeed,  underscores  the  vulnera- 
bility of  Communist  regimes  and  the 
feasibility  of  overthrowing  them. 

The  Communist  regimes  are  different 
from  the  orthodox  tyrannies  of  the  past 
in  the  sense  that  they  are  totalitarian, 
that  under  communism,  not  merely  is 
opposition  political  activity  proscribed, 
but  every  phase  of  human  activity  is 
brought  under  the  control  of  the  all- 
powerful  state. 

Wherever  they  have  taken  power, 
these  regimes  have  shown  themselves  to 
be  monumentally  inefficient.  That  this 
is  so  should  not  be  surprising,  because 
the  concept  on  which  they  are  based 
runs  completely  counter  to  the  grain  of 
human  nature.  Whether  it  is  in  the 
Soviet  Union  or  in  Czechoslovakia  or 
in  China  or  in  Cuba,  these  regimes  have 
demonstrated  an  infallible  genius  for 
undermining  agricultural  production  by 
destroying  the  will  of  the  peasant  classes 
to  produce.  In  the  name  of  creating  an 
ultimate  Utopia,  they  have  invariably 
subjected  their  newly  acquired  peoples 
to  far  crueler  economic  hardship  than 
they  had  ever  before  experienced. 

This  combination  of  ineptness  and 
cynicism,  of  economic  hardship  and 
religious  persecution  and  total  political 
tyranny,  has.  in  turn,  produced  in  the 
countries  subjected  by  communism  a 
hatred  more  violent  and  more  universal 
in  nature  than  anything  heretofore  re- 
corded by  history.  The  phenomenon  of 
total  dictatorship  has.  in  fact,  produced 
the  phenomenon  of  the  "total  revolu- 
tion," in  which  entire  peoples,  including 
the  military  forces  under  supposedly 
Communist  direction,  have  revolted 
against  their  Communist  masters. 

The  French  Revolution  was  opposed 
not  merely  by  the  aristocracy,  but  by 
substantial  sections  of  the  middle  class 
and,  in  certain  parts  of  France,  even  by 
the  peasants. 

The  American  Revolution,  in  terms  of 
popular  support,  was  at  best  a  majority 
proposition  with  substantial  portions  of 
the  population  remaining  loyal  to  the 
British  Crown,  while  other  portions  re- 
mained uncommitted. 

The  Bolshevik  Revolution  of  1917  and 
the  Communist  revolutions  that  have 
taken  place  since  that  time,  were  dis- 
tinctly minority  affairs,  in  which  dis- 
ciplined conspiratorial  parties,  number- 
ing only  a  Jny  fraction  of  the  total 
population,  succeeded  in  im-^osing  their 
will  on  their  peoples  by  force  and  by 
subterfuge. 

But  there  was  no  such  national  divi- 
sion at  the  time  of  the  East  German  up- 
rising in  195.3,  of  the  Polish  uprising  of 
1956,  of  the  Hungarian  revolution  of  Oc- 
tober 1956,  of  the  Tibetan  uprising  of 
March  1959.  These  national  uprisings 
against  Communist  tyranny  have  been 
marked  by  their  universal  nature,  by 


the  fact  that  in  each  case  the  armed 
forces  sided  with  the  people  against  the 
tyrants.  The  report  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Comjnittee  on  Hungary,  for  ex- 
ample, made  the  point  that,  when  the 
Red  army  invaded  Hungary  to  put  down 
the  revolution,  there  was  not  a  single 
recorded  instance  of  Hungarian  fighting 
against  Hungarian.  It  was  the  Hun- 
garian people  as  a  whole  fighting  against 
the  tanks  of  the  Red  army. 

That  the  phenomenon  of  "total  revo- 
lution" is  not  a  freak  or  historical  acci- 
dent is  further  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  we  have  had  four  such  uprisings 
over  the  past  9  years.  This  is  all  the  more 
remarkable,  because  in  each  case  these 
uprisings  took  place  without  foreign 
support  of  any  kind,  without  Internal 
organization,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the 
Soviet  Army  or  the  Red  Chinese  Army, 
and  without  any  hope  of  intervention  or 
military  assistance  by  the  free  world. 

The  Polish  revolution  was  frozen 
halfway  because  of  the  massive  pres- 
ence of  the  Soviet  Red  Army  within 
Poland  and  on  its  frontiers.  The  East 
German  uprising  and  the  Hungarian 
revolution  were  defeated  only  by  the 
open  intervention  of  the  Red  army 
against  the  peoples  of  East  Germany  and 
of  Hungary.  The  Tibetan  uprising,  sim- 
ilarly, was  not  put  down  by  any  Tibetan 
quisling  apparatus;  it  had  to  be  put 
down  by  the  overwhelmingly  superior 
military  forces  of  Communist  China. 

If  such  a  total  revolution  against  com- 
munism were  to  take  place  In  Cuba, 
however,  its  immediate  success  would  be 
assured  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China 
would  be  in  no  position  to  intervene  in 
Cuba  as  they  did  in  Hungary  and  East 
Germany  and  Tibet. 

Against  this  backgroimd,  Mr.  I>resl- 
dent.  I  do  not  think  it  unrealistic  to 
suggest  that  we  should  strive  to  assist 
the  Cuban  freedom  movement  to  build 
up  its  forces  and  to  foster  the  conditions 
for  a  total  anti-Communist  revolution, 
uniting  the  Cuban  people  and  the  Cuban 
armed  forces  against  the  quisling  ty- 
rants who  oppress  them. 

We  should  not  wait  for  this  revolution 
to  take  place  accidentally  or  spontane- 
ously. On  the  contrary,  short  of  ojjen 
military  intervention  by  American  mili- 
tary forces,  we  should  do  everything  in 
our  power  to  encourage  and  to  assist  the 
forces  of  Cuban  liberation. 

I  believe  that  the  proposal  of  Profes- 
sor de  Madariaga  for  collective  action  by 
the  Organization  of  American  States  in 
support  of  Cuban  freedom  Is  the  ideal 
for  which  we  should  strive.  But  if  such 
action  cannot  be  organized,  if  our  Latin 
American  friends  continue  to  shilly- 
shally, then,  as  President  Kennedy  sug- 
gested in  his  historic  speech  before  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
after  the  Bay  of  Pigs  disaster,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  act  alone  in  support  of 
the  Cuban  people. 

Our  patience  Lb  not  inezha\i8tible — 

Said  the  President: 

Should  it  ever  appear  that  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  doctrine  of  noninterference  merely 
conceals  or  excuses  a  policy  of  nonaction — 
then  I  want  It  clearly  understood  that  this 


Oovernment  will  not  hesitate  In  meeting  its 
primary  obligations,  which  are  to  the  security 
of  the  Nation. 

Like  all  of  my  colleagues,  I  have  given 
much  thought  to  the  situation  in  Cuba. 
I  should  like  to  submit  for  their  consid- 
eration a  six-point  plan  of  action  for  the 
liberation  of  Cuba. 

I  submit  this  plan  with  no  sense  of 
finality. 

I  recognize  that  other  and  more  effec- 
tive measures  may  conceivably  be  de- 
vised for  coping  with  the  problem. 

I  recognize,  too,  the  Infinite  complexi- 
ties that  the  administration  must  take 
into  consideration  in  determining  Its 
course  of  action. 

I  believe,  however,  that  in  this  critical 
situation,  a  moral  obligation  devolves 
upon  the  Senate  and  especially  upon  the 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, to  give  this  matter  their  most 
earnest  consideration  and  to  set  forth 
their  opinions  and  their  suggestions  hi 
the  hope  that  they  can  thus  be  of  some 
assistance  to  the  few  men  upon  whom 
rests  the  ultimate  responsibility  of  de- 
cision. 

I  believe  the  first  measure  we  must 
take  Is  to  commit  ourselves  to  a  "declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  freedom  for  the 
Cuban  people,"  so  that  the  whole  world 
will  know  that  the  decision  has  been 
made  to  completely  eradicate  the  malig- 
nancy of  Castroism. 

Second,  I  believe  that  we  should  in- 
form the  Cuban  exiles  In  this  coimtry 
that  we  are  prepared  to  support  the 
establishment  of,  and  grant  recognition 
to,  a  broadly  representative  provisional 
Cuban  Govemment-in-exlle.  If  the 
Cuban  political  leaders  cannot  achieve 
the  minimum  agreement  essential  to  the 
establishment  of  such  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment, then  I  believe  that  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Havana,  most  of 
which  is  now  in  this  country,  or  alter- 
natively, the  several  hundred  members 
of  the  Havana  Bar  Association  who  have 
sought  refuge  here,  should  be  constituted 
as  a  provisional  government,  committed 
to  the  holding  of  free  elections  within 
1  year  of  the  liberation  of  Cuba. 

As  a  third  and  immediate  measure — 
in  anticipation  of  action  by  the  Organ- 
ization of  American  States — I  believe  we 
should  invoke  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to 
proclaim  a  total  embargo  on  shipments 
of  Communist  military  materials  and 
military  personnel  to  Cuba. 

The  words  of  President  Monroe  never 
had  clearer  application  than  they  hare 
today  in  Cuba. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  Decem- 
ber 2.  1823,  President  Monroe  asserted — 

as  a  principle  in  which  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  TJnited  States  are  Involved, 
that  the  American  continents,  by  the  free 
and  independent  condition  which  they  have 
assumed  and  maintain,  are  henceforth  not  to 
be  considered  as  subjects  for  future  coloniza- 
tion by  any  European  power. 

We  owe  it  therefore  to  candor,  and  to  the 
amicable  relations  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  those  [European]  powers, 
to  declare  that  we  should  consider  any  at- 
tempt on  their  part  to  extend  tlielr  systems 
to  any  portions  of  this  hemisphere,  as  dan- 
gerous to  our  peace  and  safety — 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  note  carefully 
the  wording  of  this  statement,  to  note 
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that  President  Monroe  spoke  of  extend- 
ing— 

their  systems  to  any  portion  erf  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

I  would  also  ask  them  to  note  with  care 
the  words  of  President  Monroe  when  he 
said  further  in  his  statement  that  the 
United  States  would  view  as  an — 
vmfriendly  act  any  interposition  for  the  pur- 
pose of  oppressing  them — the  Latin  American 
republics — or  controlling  in  any  other  man- 
ner, their  destiny,  by  any  Bviropean  po^er. 

I  believe  that  this  wording  applies 
clearly  to  the  situation  that  exists  in 
Cuba  today.  I  camiot  understand,  in- 
deed, how  my  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California,  could 
take  the  stand  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
did  not  apply  to  Cuba  because  the  Soviet 
armaments  and  Soviet  personnel  now  in 
that  country  were  there  by  virtue  of  an 
ofiQcial  request  from  the  Government  of 
Cuba.     He  stated ; 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  applies  to  a  situation 
in  which  a  foreign  power  by  force  overthrows 
an  established  regime  In  thl.s  hemisphere. 

As  I  read  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  it  ap- 
plies to  "any  Interposition"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  oppressing  the  Latin  American 
peoples  or  controlling  their  destiny  "in 
any  other  manner." 

Nor  can  I  understand  the  legitimacy 
which  he  accords  the  Castro  government 
In  his  statement  The  Castro  govern- 
ment was  not  elected  by  the  people  of 
Cuba  and  does  not  represent  them.  It  is 
not  an  Indigenous  government,  but  a 
quisling  Soviet  regime  which  has  been 
imposed  on  the  Cuban  people  by  decep- 
tion and  by  fraud  and  by  terror,  and 
which  now  maintains  itself  in  power  only 
thanks  to  the  massive  presence  of  Soviet 
arms. 

At  the  time  President  Monroe  made 
his  historic  declaration,  the  United 
States  was  only  a  minor  power  com- 
pared with  the  great  nation.^  of  Europe, 
and  its  navy  was  by  no  means  the  first 
in  the  world.  Today  we  are  indisput- 
ably the  world's  greatest  power,  while 
our  navy  dwarfs  the  navies  of  all  the 
Communist  nations  combined  If  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  cannot  be  enforced  to- 
day to  deal  with  a  situation  that  more 
clearly  violates  its  intent  than  has  any 
other  situation  since  its  proclamation, 
then  I  say  that  the  candid  thing  to  do 
would  be  to  strike  the  doctrine  from  our 
books. 

It  is,  however,  my  confident  expecta- 
tion that,  with  or  without  the  support 
of  our  Latin  American  neighbors,  the 
wisdom  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  its 
specific  application  to  Cuba  will  be  rec- 
ognized, and  the  necessary  action  will  be 
taken  to  implement  it. 

In  invoking  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to 
prevent  the  shipment  of  Communist 
military  materials  and  military  person- 
nel to  Cuba  wc  could.  I  am  certain,  make 
it  abundantly  clear  that  our  action  was 
directed  not  against  the  Cuban  pe(«>ie 
but  against  the  Soviet  quisling  regime. 
We  might  even  give  consideration  to 
substituting  a  food  ship,  loaded  with 
American  surplus  food,  for  every  ship- 
ment of  Communist  arms  of  militarj' 
contraband  that  was  turned  back. 


Four  til,  I  believe  that  we  should 
greatly  intensify  our  entire  propaganda 
effort  with  the  frankly  declared  pur- 
pose of  assisting  the  Cuban  people  to 
liberate  Uiemselves.  We  must  direct 
this  propaganda  not  merely  to  Uie  peo- 
ple of  Cuba,  but  to  aU  the  peoples  of 
the  Americas,  documenting  the  facts 
about  Castro's  communism,  about  the 
treachery  by  which  he  Imposed  his  Com- 
munist tyranny  on  the  Cuban  people, 
about  the  abandoned  promises  for  free 
elections,  about  the  catastrophic  eco- 
nomic mismanagement  tliat  character- 
izes his  regime,  about  the  thousands  of 
Soviet  and  Chinese  experts  who  are  now 
flooding  the  country,  about  the  abject 
economic  and  political  tutelage  to  the 
Soviet  Union  into  which  Castio  has  led 
Cuba. 

As  a  fifth  step,  1  believe  we  should  be 
prepared,  preferably-  in  concert  with  the 
GAS  nations,  to  impose  a  total  blockade 
on  all  shipments  to  Cuba,  other  than 
shipments  of  food  and  consumer  goods. 
Sixth,  I  believe  we  should  be  prepared 
to  give  open  and  increasing  assistance 
to  Cuba's  heroic  freedom  fighters,  who 
are  daily  defying  Castro's  execution 
squads. 

I  note  that  there  have  been  some  edi- 
torials in  our  country  which  have  de- 
plored the  action  of  the  group  of  Cuban 
refugee  students  who  recently  bom- 
barded Havana  from  makeshift  craft 
that  thty  had  sailed  from  Miami. 

According  lo  thc-^e  editorials,  the  U.S. 
Government  should  now  Lake  the  most 
stringent  action  to  prevent  any  such 
future  expeditions  by  Cuban  patriots 
operating  from  our  shores.  I  would  point 
out  to  these  editors  that  none  of  them, 
to  my  knowledge,  made  similar  protests 
when  the  Castro  movement  was  seeking 
to  overthrow  the  Batista  regime,  and 
when  agents  for  the  Castro  movement 
were  active  in  this  country,  raising  funds 
for  its  support  and  prurchasing  arm.s  and 
ammunition  which  they  sent  by  plane 
and  by  ship  to  the  Castro  guerrillas  from 
Florida  ports.  Indeed,  it  is  amazing,  in 
retrospect,  to  realize  that  there  was  no 
public  protest  over  the  virtually  total 
suspension  of  American  law  enforcement 
when  it  was  a  matter  of  "arms  for 
Castro." 

I  suggest  that  It  is  our  moral  duty  to 
give  the  Cuban  freedom  fighters  of  today 
at  least  the  same  leeway  that  we  gave 
the  agents  of  Castro  only  several  years 
ago.  Indeed.  I  would  urge  that  we  not 
only  support  the  resistance  movement  in 
Cuba,  but  that  we  openly  support  the 
creation  of  a  "Cuban  Freedom  Legion 
in  exile,  whose  ranks  would  be  open  to 
all  Latin  American  nationals 

To  be  realistic,  we  cannot  completely 
exclude  the  possibility  of  military  as- 
sistance to  the  Cuban  freedom  fighters 
But  I  believe  that  this  is  a  decision  that 
can  only  be  made  at  a  later  date  and 
against  the  background  of  a  plan  of 
action  similar  to  the  one  I  have  here 
outlined. 

Let  us  not  be  deterred  from  a  policy 
of  liberation  by  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
munist nations  and  certain  of  the  Afro- 
Asian  nati<ms  will  scream  at  the  top  of 
their  limgs  that  American  imperialism 
is  engaging  in  military  aggression. 


It  is  the  Soviet  Union  which  stands 
convicted  of  political  and  military  ag- 
gression in  Cuba,  and  which,  from  its 
Cuban  beachhead,  is  daily  practicing  po- 
litical aggression  against  the  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Moreover,  the  Soviets  and  the  Afro- 
Asian  extremists  have  long  ago  forfeited 
all  right  to  protest  against  unilateral 
military  action. 

A  free  Hungary  threatened  no  one; 
but,  in  open  defiance  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  Soviet  Union  sent  in  an  army 
of  5.000  tanks  to  crush  the  Hungarian 
revolution  in  blood  and  to  impose  an  in- 
glorious quisling  regime  which  could  not 
have  mustered  a  hundred  votes  in  the 
whole  of  Hungary. 

Goa  threatened  no  one;  but,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  UJ^.  Charter.  India  invaded 
and  annexed  the  territory  of  Goa. 

West  New  Guinea,  as  a  colony  of  the 
Netherlands,  threatened  no  one.  and  the 
Netherlands  Government  had  already 
cornmitted  itself  to  a  policy  of  self- 
determination  for  the  Papuan  people. 
But  Indonesia  has  now  succeeded  in  forc- 
ing the  peaceful  surrender  of  west  New 
Guinea  to  Sukaino's  lmi>erialist  am- 
bitions, flagrantly  violating  the  two 
cardinal  tenets  on  which  the  United  Na- 
tions is  founded — the  right  of  self-de- 
termination of  peoples  and  the  repudia- 
tion of  force  as  an  instnunent  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes. 

Let  us  not  be  deterred  from  our  com- 
mitment to  a  free  and  independent 
Cuba  by  the  hysterical  protests  of  tyrants 
or  opportunists  who  usurp  the  name  of 
the  c3uban  people  or  hypocritically  in- 
voke the  United  Nations  Charter.  For  I 
believe  that  the  ju.stice  of  this  policy  of 
liberation  will  be  vindicated  by  the  Cuban 
people  themselves  in  free  elections,  under 
OAS  auspices,  on  the  morrow  after  their 
liberation. 

THE  KEED  rOB  A  FKKXOOM  aCADEMT 

In  concluding  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
urge  that  instead  of  endeavoring  to  cope 
with  disasters  when  they  have  grown  full 
bloom,  we  must  in  the  future  find  some 
way  of  anticipating  disasters  and  pre- 
venting their  emergence. 

The  situation  in  Cuba  today  and  the 
ominous  rumblings  In  so  many  Latin 
American  countries,  again  point  up  the 
dismal  fact  that  the  CcHnmunists  know- 
how  to  wage  politjcal  warfare  and  we  do 
not — that  we  have  been  losing  the  cold 
war  because,  in  effect,  we  have  been 
amateurs  fighting  against  professionals. 

It  was  precisely  to  cope  with  this  defi- 
ciency that  the  Senate,  m  the  closing 
daj's  of  the  1960  session,  passed  a  bill 
calling  for  the  creation  of  a  Freedom 
Academy — where  research  into  the  entire 
sF»ectrum  of  CommunLst  strategy  and 
tactics  could  be  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  the  most  competent  men 
available  from  government  and  from 
private  life :  where  measures  could  be  de- 
vised to  meet  and  contain  the  Commu- 
nist offensive  and  to  restore  the  initia- 
tive in  the  coW  war  to  the  free  world; 
and  where  Americans  called  upon  to 
represent  their  countries  abroad,  either 
in  the  service  of  their  Oovernment  or  in 
the  service  of  private  business,  could  be 
schooled  in  the  tntcrloclcing  CMnplexities 
of  political  warfare. 
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The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  in 
reporting  this  measure  favorably,  de- 
scribed the  bill  as  "one  of  the  most  im- 
portant measures  ever  introduced  in  the 
ConKresa."  But  unfortunately,  after  be- 
ing passed  by  the  Senate,  the  bill  died 
In  the  House  because  of  honest  but,  I  be- 
lieve, misguided  fears  that  the  Freedom 
Academy,  if  it  were  evtM'  established, 
would  be  taken  over  by  those  who  are 
soft  on  communism,  or.  even  worse,  by 
Inftllrees 

When  the  bill  wan  reintroduced  in  the 
SpnatP  in  February  1081,  it  was  reft^rrrd 
to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relatloi^s  Com- 
mittee for  consideration,  at  the  speolflc 
request  of  the  committee  chairman  and 
by  unanimous  con.Mrnl,  I  regn'l  to  re- 
port that,  over  the  intervening  yi-ar  nnd 
a  half,  no  hearlngn  have  been  lirld  on  thi« 
bill,  and  chances  are  that  It  will  not  br 
brouHht  to  the  noor  for  public  drbiUr  be- 
fort'  the  close  of  the  session 

The  establishment  of  such  a  tialnlna 
academy  has  been  stroimly  advocated  by 
nationally  recognized  authorities  in  the 
Held  of  the  cold  war  For  example,  the 
Strausy.-llupe  group  In  their  book  "A 
Forward  Htraiegy  for  America,"  pointed 
o\it  that  while  the  United  Htates  ha« 
t-slabll.Hhed  academies  to  tinln  men  for 
war  and  a  Foft<Un  Hfivirc  Inntllule  to 
Iralti  diplomnis  no  comparable  eslab- 
ll.shment  ti'nin,i  AmrrU'iina  in  the  art  of 
psychoUii'lcal  w  iii  fi\it< 

II  U  In  Mtp  fli'lit  nf  ri'ViihiMnii.iry  runniri 
ttehiilqvtiMi 

Raid  Ur,  tiuausic-liupu  and  hla  ool- 

It'UKue*^ 

(hut.  the  riiH\MPii\i«iB  huld  n  (tn'Ulvo  iv\»rjtri 

of  Bupel  i'll'l!  y  >At)r    Mm   Wralrili  I'nwri* 

The  niu'd  for  t\  mlil  wur  tirtlnluri  in» 
htliuHon  \v««  nlflo  rtM'iimu/ed  by  the  so- 
i"rtlU'«l    MiMttniic    iMUunitlre     whli'h    re- 

liOl  li  .|    111    rir-,UlrMl     J',l-H'llll<UU'l    iMnt    lie- 

f.iir  \h<\  climt'  of  hln  It'iin      I'ho  rninmit 
u  f  ■>!  miikilv  iiH  iiiumnutiHl  llial  con*il(|fi  ■ 
ailoii  1)0  Miv«u  It)  the  rulHliUAhluent  of  a 
NtUlniml  Wee  u  I  It  V  lli«>UHll«'  which     wuulil 
luuvidi-    cumtMitirtleil    i'Hpo«tii'<i    lu    an«l 
otudv  nf  t'timtnuniot  uliMilugy,  lechi\iuup« 
lUtil  ii|KMHII  Uin,  wniUlwlilr^,  as  well  as  of 
oMi  ttital  miveininental  infniinationrtl  ic 
until  in*,  itml  the  benl  ways  to  nirhooliatr 
and  \tMo  tlirin 

The  need  fni  «tu'h  an  innilttile  hafl 
nNn  lipen  it't'ounKied  und  endnisetl  hy  tl\e 
cMitiiiii  iif  iitii  uiratrst  national 
iuMimlUrtU  l.iti"  inwua«inr>,  Maltnday 
I'lseuinu  I'uot,  ami  Heailei  s  Ulursl ,  by 
tho  Ameri(>ai\  I'Vdeiailnn  of  Labor  with 
Its  rxirnsive  exi>erlenor  in  eoiulialing 
cnituittiniMin  l>oih  in  this  (M)tiitViy  and 
itDi'oad.  and  >)y  oiuani^atlons  tike  the 
I 'old  Wai  Council,  which  was  foundpd 
iiv  people  ivnoe  piumineni  in  the  ADA. 
and  the  American  Necvniiy  Council, 
whotr  nteinbershlp  Is  pi  imai  lly  oonsei  va- 
tl\i<  ai\d  big  bvislneas 

Uut  ttlHwe  ell,  the  need  for  a  Freedom 
Academy  has  been  underscored  by  (he 
event.H  that  have  taken  place,  at  dl**ylng 
pace  and  li^  so  mai\y  different  i>arU;  of 
the  world,  since  the  Fieedom  Academy 
bill  was  hrst  intnxluced 

Hiere  are  those  who  have  accUvsed  this 
administration  of  adhering  to  a  "no 
win"  policy,  that  is.  of  not  wanting  to 
win  the  cold  war.     I  believe  that  this 


charge  is  as  mischievous  as  it  Ls  false. 
I  am  convinced,  in  fact,  that  there  Is 
no  one  in  this  administration  who  does 
not  want  to  win  the  cold  war. 

The  trouble  is— and  this  Is  a  trouble 
that  has  been  true  of  every  American 
administration  since  the  close  of  World 
War  II— that  we  do  not  know  how  to  go 
about  winning  the  cold  war. 

T\M>  trouble  Is  that,  while  the  Com- 
munists w!iH«>  idtui  iH.utioal  warfare,  our 
own  conduct  in  ifovcMU'd  hy  conventional 
(Minci'pt.s  of  war  and  peace;  when  there 
1.1  no  \Mi!  in  the  military  Mnie  of  the 
word,  we  consider  ourselves  to  be  at 
pnu'c  and  we  conduct  ourselvei  aocord- 
inwly. 

Ihe  trouble  Is  that,  while  the  Com- 
muni-d  tiniiiinn  schoolt  every  year  turn 
o\ii,  tinmMind'.  n\  I'vofeulonal  revolu- 
MonaricN.  .some  ui  Uicm  ipeolallita  In  cer- 
tiun  areas,  othen  trained  aa  conflict 
iniinuKcis  who  knnw  how  to  orcheetrate 
all  the  iivdi'umci^'.'t  nf  political  warfare. 
the  free  woiid  cnntlnuei  to  believe  that 
traditiomvi  diplomacy  and  a  conven- 
tional foreiun  .ici'vice  li  all  that  li  neoea- 
sary  to  deal  wiih  the  menace  of  com- 
munism. 

The  trouble  li,  In  ihort,  that,  on  the 
one  Hide  in  the  cold  war,  there  are  free 
world  ainntrui-.  who  look  upon  the 
strimi'.te  v^ith  communlim  ai  a  phenome- 
non that  can  be  i  e.solvod  If  we  avotd  prov- 
ocation and  conduct  ourielvee  aooord- 
inii  to  iiie  gne.M\'.hury  rulei  of  I8th 
cent  my  Uiplouiucy,  while  on  the  other 
side  there  la  an  International  conspir- 
acy dispoRinrr  of  tent  of  thouaands  of 
ruihiesn  pi'oreaalonale  dedicated  to  the 
total  destniciiot\  of  the  free  world,  and 
nuthinu  less  tlutn  il,;. 

X  plan  to  speak  ivi  a  later  date  on  the 
theme  that  n\ii  chiff  trouble  !■  that  we 
«1n  not  knov^  liou  to  w  ,n 

MertllWhlle  1  wnu'.d  .<•  a  n  ,\.'.:\-r  '  o  the 
ii\any  oinlnoin  MpMn  iu  U)(^  wuiiU  AllUi" 
tlon   (tx  a   k'iiuikI'i    that  ihf  UlUt  hM 

come  roi  nn  end  In  amateurUhntu  and 

an  end  to  mnnernee 

Wo   eannnt   alTotd   any   mOTt  OubM 

dhc^atei'N,  oi  tite  vwwxs'  of  ptrformlni 

potiiinni'ient'i  to!  tiii^  puiiteae  of  dlioov* 

pilufi  how  and  whv  ilw'i,  dlsastiri  00" 
etined      The  politic',  ut  hindlllhl  mUll 

Ml\e    ^M\V    In    Iju'    poilHea   of    fOTOtllhl. 
We   DitiM    neoiMd    the   fMt  Of  fOUrlh- 

dtmenoiunat  v^ at  fine  nr  nayoholofftoftl 
warfare,  and  we  inn.t  r.pup  ourNelvta 
with  the  knnwhMlne  ,uui  n  ,■  mnani  and 
the  tinlned  pei.«oiu\<;  m.,..  'i  tO  Mttt 
the  Commtini'Ht  miMiui  ni  in  thll  dlRIM- 
alun, 

But  ai»ive  all,  we  muat  aeoept  the 
undei'lyinu  fact  that  we  uf«  looked  In 
a  llfe-and-deiUh  xltiuiuli^  w  Ith  Ml  tntiny 

or  mnnite  cunning  and  Inflnlto  ruth* 

h>s,>«ness 

Ilecause  the  nerc|Mni\oe  Of  thli  bMlO 
fact  Is  the  h<<ulnnin(i  of  all  poltUOtl  Wtl* 
doin  in  the  wui  Id  in  which  W«  Uvt  loday, 

Ml    KKAriNO,   Mr.  Preaideni«  wlU 

the  di.otnunii.«hed  (Senator  from  Conneot- 

lent  Yield' 

Mr  iK)Oi)  I  iun  )u\ppy  to  yield  to 
the  disuuguislicd  Senator  from  New 
York, 

Mr  KEATING  I  am  iorry  that  evtry 
Member  of  the  Senate  wai  Bot  preeent 
to  hear  the  analysis  of  the  situation  in 


Cuba    delivered    by    the    distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
advanced  a  program  which  docs  not  in- 
volve armed  action  against  Cuba  at  this 
time,  action  which  I  think  most  of  us 
would  agree  would  be  a  mistake;  but  he 
doea  aet  forth  a  six-point  program, 
clearly  after  considerable  study.  There 
are  two  polnti  about  the  Senator *i  ad- 
dreu  to  which  I  ihould  like  to  add  a  word. 

One  hai  to  do  with  ih<'  »n,ih  sih  vUiicii 
the  Senator  from  Cunnecucii  i.u.n  imui. 
of  the  nature  of  the  weapons  which  are 
now  located  in  the  advanced  Soviet  baae 
which  li  Cuba,  weaix^n^  which  cannot  In 
any  lenae be oonildc!  d  i>  nely  defenilve. 
Whether  a  weapon  u  <  t  uiuiive  or  offen- 
sive dependa  entirely  upon  the  trliter- 
man  or  the  operator  of  tVie  particular 
weapon  and  the  peiM>n  oi  the  nation 
aialnat  which  the  weapon  It  turned. 
True,  Mil  nthteri,  tanki,  mlullei,  anti- 
aircraft Buna,  and  torpedo  boata  are  de- 
fensive weapons;  but  thry  are  aNo  nfTrn* 
live  if  the  dealre  li  to  use  them  oiicn- 
slvely. 

The  other  point  relatea  to  the  analysis 
of  the  Monroe  Dootrine.  As  the  Senator 
has  said,  it  was  contended  by  tlio  dis* 
tinvulshed  Senator  from  Oallfomla  I  Mr. 
Enoli  I  and  has  also  been  contended  by 
others— and  I  venture  to  say  that  the 
Senator  f  rum  Callfori\la  was  enunolallng 
the  present  policy  of  this  administra- 
tion—that the  Monroe  Doctrine  Is  not 
here  Involved  because  Soviet  Russia  was 
invited  to  Cuba  by  vhe  existing  Oovern- 
ment  of  Cuba. 

TlUnk  what  that  reaaonlng  loads  to. 
It  means  that  m  nnv  i.nun  Amciioan 
country,  all  timt  nccd^  ;>>  luiihm  in  a 

coup  d'etat,  follovMlir   ^vlntli  till'  C'-uM'n- 

ment  whirls  takes  ovn  '  v  i  m.  m.n  call 

in  Soviet  UUMia  or  C^nunnm-.i    (  lni.;t. 

or  some  other  CommnniM  covuury;  and 
Utereby  the  Mi<ni>><'  duch  ne  will  not 
apply.    A(pre)«>''  ><'''  "-inoii^-n  is  the 

MOnrOtDOOirlhe  nnnn".  nor  (  Mill.;  i  ^  n\\{\ 
tha    ntXt   MUlllu     'Ah:Ui    tu)>    •«    <  'W|i 

d'etat  will  make  ihc  iltuauoh  i '  m  "> 

ron  Dcicttinp  minus  two    v^^•\^    n,.!, 

all   tlnU    VMit   lie  Iffl  Will    l«     tlx     Mnmno 

Doekrinv  upiiiNing  tu  iii>  >  niii,i  MitK-t 
of  Amcriua. 
FrMldant  Momoc  nuuie  u  abundantly 

Olftr  Ihal  if  the  Mnnini>  Hoelrlne  Is  lO 
remain   m   rmrc     and    I   \U\  nnl    believe 

II  Is  the  |«>!!.  \  \-\  tlii<  I'nllnl  .Mttttrr.  In 
have  It  JunKi  <l  ■^  i  nuiU  ouvri  c.tncn  IM 
which  our  nnullniu  l)|<tthrtn  meaning 
ihe  lor.  Amcilinn  Hrp\lbllCN— Itad  tm* 
POieU  upon  tlnin  In  Ivimc  fcuin  the  ntii* 
lldt  th?  ii|(-i>|oi;  irri  i«nd  Ilic  pi  Inctpit '<  of 
a  fOrtlili    pnwt  I     vvhicl)    llicv    W    uld    nnl 

of  their  own  aeonut  adopt       that  is  ts* 

Mtly  what  has  tiappened  m  c\iba,    lo* 

day  Cuba  t-*  a  rummunlnl  ;dute  and 
QOmmUn<<ni  v\a,>,  impvt.veil  upon  Cuhu  hV 
the  Wt)i  id  Communist  movement,  of 
which  U  !■•  now  utipaieni  that  I'idel 
Caairo  te  a  piui,  and  adinincdlv  '>  > 
Casti-o  n\\K\  KhtU'.hehev  liave  lu\d  tie 
elTronleiy  not  only  to  admit  hut  nl.ii^  li> 
boast  that  they  are  making  a  military 
bn."if  nf  f'liiin  and  nre  increa.vtnB  military 
supplies  und  inilituiy  pri'.'<onnel  thriT 

I  believe  u,s  diH\s  the  Senator  fmm 
Connecticut,  that  we  in  Congress  who 
feel  strongly  about  this  situation  have 
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a  duty  to  speak  out  on  this  question  and 
to  be  certain  that  the  American  people 
are  fully  Informed  about  It. 

Ours  Is  a  government  of  the  people. 
The  American  people,  if  they  know  all 
the  facts  in  relation  to  this  situation, 
Will,  in  my  judgment,  be  able,  through 
their  congressional  repro.nentatlves  and 
in  conjunction  with  the  «\ecut.\e 
branch,  to  support  a  conclusion  and  a 
solution  which  will  protect  the  security 
of  our  country.  Z  feel  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  todity  made  a  sig- 
lUAoant  contribution  to  Utat  end. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  PreeMeni,  I  am 
^tiply  ffrnt.r\ii  to  the  distlnffulihtd 
Senator  fiom  ncv^  Yoik,  As  usual,  he 
is  very  generous. 

As  Z  have  uld  openly,  my  intent  was 
to  make  a  small  contribution  to  the  cur- 
rent diMUsslon  of  this  subject.  Z  think 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  himself 
made  a  moat  signifloant  contribution  to 
it.  AU  we  are  trying  to  do  is  tn  think 
things  out  and  set  forth  our  views 

I  am  aware  that  this  is  a  difficult  prob< 
lem.  There  is  no  easy  solution  of  it.  It 
is  satisfying  to  know  that  in  thi«  won- 
derful body  vkr  can  speak  our  mlnd^,  und 
perhMSt  in  iiuti  way,  help  litohc  who 
havethtpi  i>  ipui  responslbthiy  tu  make 
the  right  decii^ion. 

As  I  have  said  on  many  other  occa- 
sions, I  am  glad  to  have  the  warm  and 
comforting  words  of  the  great  statesman 
from  New  York  (Mr.KiATtNol. 

(Prom  the  New  Ysrfe  lIvraHl  Tribuite,  A«g. 

80.  leeai 
OAamn  Not  Dvma  on  Vinu    Fran's  Fau 
aaiN    Foaaieta,    bpt    On  it    ir    Ms    Is 

FVSNIP 

(tty  ll«(seu«  Druminood) 
roaT>er*aeAiN.^-  TaiNiaMi.— NewkeH     lit 
Latin  AmerUa  kave  I  eaeuunursd  any  lup* 

CI  Iw  tke  wishtui  Ulaking  la  Washinsuin 
I  Oastre  Is  smug  te  iie  ea  the  vwe  or 
thai  Ihe  Ouban  uivi«iersklp  wUl  soea  fall 
friMa  iu  IhHor  waakUBS*** 

The  M«v«mn«  vi»w  iu  Ut«  haun  Aaieflean 
eapiiaii  I  kave  vlaiied  is  ikal  wkile  eeail* 
tieas  la  ouba  are  gelling  steeiUf  weiee.  ttvs 
Oasirt)  roRim*  itsvir  u  beeemlag  steadily 
more  »nireMae4. 

one  ieulh  Aaierieau  aeweaapei  eofve* 
speadeal,  who  Had  iieai  eeasMeraMe  lUne 
la  Ouba  and  left  eaiy  reeeally,  put  ii  Iku 
wayi  "Mdei  OmIm  u  ptteui|  kinseU  totally 
laetimpeltnl  la  auuiaie  the  affaiie  ef  kls  aa* 
iiuh,  U\u  sittrKoHilnarlly  tkilirMl  iu  mau*g< 
lug  iHi  siiparaius  of  a  pwUee  sials." 

This  raises  a  queslion  el  aeule  Imperlaave 
la  polleyntakvm  ia  Washtngtoa  who  sre 
ralker  entmtntg  ou  waiiini  vi(<  •<>•«•>  luoraing 
aad  Andtug  th«t  casiru  has  «i  1 1 '  ^red  in 
tke  duel, 

The  auesUea  Is  wkeUivr  »e^  >  ....„uuttuk 
poliM  eiaia.  MMlag  au  ih*  «.  n      nf  ler* 

ler  aad  N|Mr*«>t>>)>  n~i  tu  o«n  iw.n.m  -nn 
ever  be  eveviikinv^n  i^  .<  p. .  .;.n  >p<  "Otg 
ar«i\td  with  uui«  ntoM  tuau  kUoKt  Rttd 
•Wmts. 

TtMTt  Is  ua  «<<HiM   III  n   .Mi.nti.xir   kio  di 

teHeraling  ta>'i<i<<  «  ui>..  ni»n>  i»  rirMt  \ 
devTleiMai  an  >nviv  r<>«,MtUai.  tuiounir.i 
aad  bumiittxipu  i>vupiu  whn.  whu*  xttii  \m\*.-^ 

SiOMt«>'\  •>iit)|H>iUl\g  th«  "i'ltKti  >  r<  vxhillun," 

are  a»«i''i<'K  nv*.!  »h'\i  r»>!«U'   hn*  iioiv«>  to 

iha  r«v>'iMti>-' 

Tbt  tVlOrin  0  I,'  ituHHnn.^*  tlmt  Ihrrr  i« 
hUBgcr  and  vinOrri  'niri.Hhn\rnt  Tuba  \\wr<.\ 
to  product  for<1  f  r  upon  Rn<1  rnw  ci»nnot 
■upply    the    nccHi.5    l1    its    own    pviyulnliuu, 


Private  larmeri  have  do  Incentive  to  in- 
crcaae  tbeir  eiope,  and  the  peasants  on  the 
■tat«  eollMtlTe  ftirnta  aru  wondering  when 
they  are  going  to  receive  "their  land"  ae 
promlMd  by  Caatro.  They  11111  caat  quite 
reaiiae  that  Caitro's  Communist  lUt*  has 
t«k«n  over  both  ths  land  axwi  the  paasaau 
to  worli  It. 

Ttt  Bltuallon  Is  so  evi  el  haad  that  you 
have  ths  upaMa-doem  seadHlea  d  (ansMrs 
apixaiitiK  to  the  eittes  lo  send  tbem  food. 

Kiui  MiiU  uia  from  the  tOTlet  Union  and 
Rod  (.'lanu  u  (uuintt  to  live  up  to  proaslses 
•ven  as  Fldal  hai  failod  to  llTt  up  to  his 
promisee.  Oasiro  i*  nnamu  timt  cninnr.iniit 

blOO    asalalaM^  rxrriit    nm.a     IK    I.        uftly 

doled  out  Tory  oarei  niy  i  >.*  \»  oiAi  <  >>«tly, 
Ottba'a  slUn  rosorroa  -  '•  k-^^-m  ''ii>i<i.>v  are 
aleadlly  boiag  dratitni  ^^^*.^\  lurtsr.Y  i  .Miuae 
Cuba  ao  tonger  baa  u»«  •-vi>..>i«  i\  Mtn  aeii 
to  the  bard-eurreaey  oouinn,*. 

But  LKttn  American  ativiretf  on  tho  eon> 
ttaent  art  eonvinced  that  Oaatro  u  stsadUy 
Ugbtealng  his  grip  ea  ihs  Cviimn  mnio  aad 
on  tae  Oubaa  people— with  •(>  n\w\,  sovtot 
bete  that  be  la  both  miv  umi  oapuve. 

OasWe's  anaed  tor<<''<  Hr.-n.  to  be  all  thnt 
he  assds    snd  morr     i<'    p  cn m    over  any 

opposition   that  mlglit    mnrmi         1  ho   Rovict 

Union  U  stopping  up  m>  kIi  iMimtw.  :  .'  arms 
Aiitl  lliouMRiidR  of  teutkuu  lull*  C«aUu  hSS 
rtcniited  the  forces  la  ampi*  votumo,  Thsre 
Is  every  rtosoa  to  assumr  thht  tho  army 
u  loyal  to  Castro's  bi>inn>K  While  Ibe 
regimt  has  been  anabls  '"  !<''<i  )>^  noopls 
properly.  It  has  tabes  cutr  t<  •.r,  ii.a  its 
troops  are  a  fsvered  class,  'i^'i*  invmta  thnt 
the  Oastro  nnoy  li  maSSlTeiy  MtiiieU,  well 
fed,  aad  htayUy  dlactpllBed  (or  its  duty— 
to  keep  tbe  dletalorsalp  in  •enlrol  at  til 
eosls. 

AMSMUL'STiaW 

A  dletlngulahed  luropean  ilboral  who  has 
rtoontly  vlsllsd  Latin  Amerlea  eontsnds  that 
OutoR  oufht  to  b«  llbersted  by  lbs  OrgaaW 
aaliun  of  Anaeflean  atates.  ThoN  art  Iht 
words  or  •aleader  de  Madariaaai 

*The  arfumenl  Ihsi  0»«tro  had  better  be 
loft  aiiine  aad  glTon  snough  rope  to  hMia 
luinneif  is  werthleas.  Tits  sspeileaM  el 
ether  nailens  faiiea  into  Ihe  unaervpnleus 
hands  ef  the  Ooiainuntst  Party  aiiows  ol 
ao  iveh  epttmtsm.  Time  eouM  only  make 
ef  Ouba  an  impreiBable  ban  for  eemmu* 
nism  to  spread  att  oeer  Uila  Amerlea,  Tbe 
Latin  AmerleaK  loeeraments  who  shiny* 
Bhrtliy  flvir  It  are  only  preimrini  the  rape 
with  wblfh  thsy  will  be  iKotgTU  Cutro 
must  i«  seen " 

ivi  wtshfui  hoping  will  nul  fres  ihe  Cu> 
baa  people.  Oisire  win  rail  only  tr  he  is 
pushsd 

Mr,  UM>n  Ntt  Pirkiiirni  |  ask 
unanlhun  cnnMn.i  lo  iitivr  ininted  at 
thIiBoii't  n   till  n'M.^rn'  Mv,  iits  svUcles 

rtiatUW   lo   !li<    Cnluui  r.lluitlinn 

Thtl't  IxOii;  i>n  nni(»CUOU,  Uki'  ni  U(  hx 
WtrtOi'«i'  i<'«>  '*>  >'<  I"  intrd  in  Utr  H^t  (»:', 
at  f0llt>^v 

tPftm  the  Wsoin  , n->.t,  tapl,  I,  UlSj 

T)»i>  naeisMN  iv  ttoooi  Am  Tti  castvo  Is 
ae»N 

(Pv  ik.iutia  May) 
X||§  gavlTt  U»iln»>  i\p|H««*rt  »o  hnvf  M\n<le 

ama^ar  peht'v  iir<M»t.>n  «<>  )»<')>  \i|>  ii>x  cnwnu 

r»#imp  IM  <'iil>«  (Mul  rtlnw  II  rliwri  to  thS 
<"\mnMuni»i  \n\\\\s  U  w  oht.rMi'H.  "'Oii  yee> 
(ml  MY 

Ailinn»i«ilr«li' n   ufTii  ml*     >*  lio   ■>    *«'•'»«    airt« 

»-r|..U'<rtl    A   Ulp  n,i>n»n»r  i»\  ^tvlrl   M\.Ut«tt   »U| 

k4  rn»tin  fave  tl\U  \ijHlnt»'vl  sot-ounl  .'J  \\\* 
SltVti.non 

limuit  »\»t>r>Hw  ^^M^v^d  »(>  imMvulr  »ral^»« 
por««iln)i  ^Ipon-onlin  an«1  (s>n»tr\ii»i«>n 
rqutpnu-iii  «t\i>!\  luul  born  r»j>or»i»<1  bviudt 
vinU^clMl  at  V\\\wx\  jxirtu  lat*  Jvily  an<1  r«riy 
AuRVift  aiM^nrrtitlv  Rr»  b»lnir  tjan»portr<1  »o 
•it^e  aruvind  th(?  IclAitd. 


CXBclals  XmI  It  ta  a  pretty  aafe  prediction 
that  tbe  stipptlas  wUl  turn  o\it  to  include 
Soviet  anttatveraft  mleeUe*  amuiar  to  the 
U.S.  Nike.  The  prediction  le  baaed  on  other 
equipment  which  has  boen  idtutiOod  and  the 
(aet  that  Ruaala  haa  gtvea  such  mlatllea  to 
Iraq  and  Indonesia. 

A  number  of  email  patrol  craft  arrlTed  as 
deck  eargo  aboard  Sorltt  ahlpe  It  la  not 
clear  whether  they  wort  torpmln  boau.  aa 
rtportod  Friday  by  aeaater  KaNwvm  B. 
XaATDfo,  lltpublloaa,  el  Hew  Tori( 

BUDOTRONW  aeVIPMBNT 

TlMrt  Is  BO  sTldeDee  yet  that  tioeeow  haa 
sent  squlpmint  to  monitor  UJ.  rooket 
launohiuK«  nt  Cap*  Oaaaverai,  Fla.  The  elto* 
tronio  equipment  whteh  appears  dMlgned  to 
bolsttr  poaatal  and  atr  dtfoaMS. 

It  Is  thtoretically  poaslblo  that  such 
tqaipmtnt  eouid  be  uatd  to  tnterftrt  with 
ground  stenale  that  control  the  OaaoTtrai 
rockets,  But  nmciaie  doubt  tbee  Mussia  or 
Ouba  would  uy  this.  The  TJnttad  states 
could  rttaiiate.  The  rtsull  would  be  a 
•xpenaivt  "rooket-Jaasmlng  war." 

It  la  consldsrsd  very  improbable  that  eta* 
tions  loeattd  In  Ouba  eouM  send  out  atinait 
tu  alter  Uie  oourae  of  VM  rockets.  This 
would  nrtean  obtaining  the  exact  itertt  OodN 
by  which  the  roekcts  art  controlled. 

The  most  probable  estimate  of  t^e  num> 
bar  of  BoTltt'bloe  toci^nleuns  to  arriTt  in 
Oubs  reotntly  Is  1,000.  It  oould  be  6,000 
There  ii  nn  gtiod  estimate  of  what  pereentsge 
are  military  technicians,  but  probsbiy  mure 
than  half  sre. 

Though  thers  are  ittll  many  rumors  that 
ths  mtllUry  toohalolani  sre  troops  orgs* 
nlMKl  into  oorabst  units.  sU  U,i.  Information 
frnni  trained  observers  indioatts  the  eon* 
trary.  Thsy  srs  not  in  uniform  and  anpsar 
to  be  limited  to  Inatalllni  the  new  military 
equipment  aad  training  Cubans  in  its  use. 

Kenator  MoMaa  8,  Cannant.  KepubUeaa.  of 
Indiana,  has  ealied  for  a  U J.  invasion  of 
Ouba  aad  Xbatims  has  aeeueed  President 
Kennedy  ef  wilhheidini  iaformalion  about 
•ovlel  troops  froin  Ihe  AsMrieaa  publle. 

Mueh  of  tbe  U  a,  peUey  Ibtabiai  ea  Ouba 
reeeatiy  has  eenlered  ea  Ihe  breeder  trend 
el  Sussia%  dwpeaini  iaeolvemeai  In  Oaeiro's 
affaire, 

The  Cuban  eeoaomy  is  not  iheugbi  l4i  be 
on  the  brink  el  eollapN  but  it  has  bseu 
going  sieadiif  dewahtU. 

eveaa  eaoe  eaiavM 

Tubals  im  sugar  erop  appeaN  V\  ur  n 
failure.  Tke  karveel  produied  4,1  ntiiitoh 
tons  against  an  anaeuneed  |oai  of  I4  mil* 
ilon  tons,  compared  with  a  ywrly  sveras* 
of  •  mtllloa  tais  ever  tke  previous  i  years 

Ths  eotee  harvest  n^^w  iMuinway  in 
Orlsuie  hruvlute  may  a>»  <'  vreubl* 
BeeauN  ol  Uber  problems.  uii>i*  appareuiiy 
ii  a  larte»eeaie  gaobUlMllea  (4  eUkUsnu  be* 
it\|  rsrned  out  by  the  Oevernmeut  to  karveel 
Ihe  crap, 

Oubai  Uber  lliaielry  aaaouaeed  laii 
week  a  lieeae  aa  wagas  and  eurbe  ea  ab* 
eeaieetem  aad  veeatioa  tiBM.  Oubaa  labar 
unleas  have  gsade  voluatary  eaeriMee  la  the 
past  but  this  was  tke  Aiet  tUae  the  order 
same  direeUy  from  th«  nfivsmmsnl, 
taoa  aaftoN*  i-«>NiiNva 

Food  ralleaing  has  been  lu  effefl  slaoe 
titurih  11M  T<H\nnmT  slim  i«  ptnrt^  by  leak 
of  eeaaumee  r>*^t*  iHn«noitn>\  t><i,Nta,  aad 

|»iw    J\^«»^^«^«ll<l'      J^-triuu    r<>  '»"    !•«•    ||  %\  a 
l\»w  low 

Kussia  aaaounx'i  :,><  ''u,mi.,v  tuat  •«>• 
Tiel  eblpmeale  u  evu^' -<  ^^  ».,'  ^nods  tu 
Ouba  in  iMt  wouM  be  <»  >  n.M  at  last 
year.   Aad  aiaee  notch  v>i  «.  ub,.  •  p.^ouoniio 

IrOUblM eome  (Votn  •HlmliU»UHtivr  imi^gUnir. 
aOlM  OflMals   b<>Ui>v»   HviMlitn    advtvrr*   x^\ 
now  takt  an  incrw^rd  n>i»  m  cWvisrumeui 

mnnrvifrtnpiit. 
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In  past  years  Russia  has  made  Cuba  pay 
with  sugar  for  goods  delivered.  Now.  It  ap- 
pears, the  Kremlin  is  beginning  to  give  aid 
on  a  pay  later  basis. 

Recent  U  S.  policy  has  been  aimed  at 
cutting  off  Cuba  economically.  The  ques- 
tion being  analyzed  now  Is  whether  Russia's 
substantially  increased  economic  aid  can 
counter  the  isolation  policy  by  keeping  the 
Cuban  econoniy  on  its  feet 

Many  officials  still  doubt  that  Russia  Is 
willir;;;  to  I.iunrh  an  all-out  aid  program  in 
Cuba 


[Fr^ni   the   New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Sept 
3,  19621 
Soviet  CtB.\  Today — Inside  Story 
(By  Keith  Morfetti 
Thousands    of    strapping    young    Russians 
are  moving  quietly  into  tented  military  en- 
campments close  to  the  outskirts  of  Havana 
in  a  vast  Soviet  buildup  that  is  causing  deep 
concern    among    diplomats    in    the    Cuban 
capital. 

From  5.000  to  8.000  Russians  have  arrived 
so   far 

A  Western  ambassador  in  Havana  told  me 
categorically: 

I  have  reported  to  my  government,  de- 
spite all  denials,  that  many  of  these  men  are 
Soviet  troops,  that  they  are  arriving  in  in- 
creasing numbers,  and  that  this  is  all  part 
of  a  carefully  planned  military  operation  to 
underwite  the  Castro  regime," 

Many  of  the  Russians  are  in  their  early 
twenties  All  have  reached  Cuba  aboard 
three  Soviet  passenger  liners 

At  the  same  time,  a  continuous  armada 
of  cargo  ships  Is  now  stretched  out  between 
Ru.sFla's  Black  Sea  ports  and  Cuba,  carrying 
trucks.  Jeeps,  machinery,  food,  guns — and 
ground-to-atr  missiles  for  Fidel  Castro's 
armed  forces. 

This  much  is  certain  from  what  I  have  Just 
seen  In  Cuba : 

No  large-scale  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
Castro  regime  could  now  be  launched  by  the 
United  States  or  Cviban  exiles  without  Rus- 
sian blood   being  spilled   in   the  process. 

I  watched  the  Russians  in  two  separate  en- 
campments—after being  told  they  were  a 
"ghost  army"  existing  only  In  the  imagina- 
tion of  Americans 

They  looked  pretty  healthy  ghosts  to  me 

Hefty,  athletic,  and  looking  a  lot  better 
fed  than  their  Cub.m  hosts,  they  crowded  up 
to  a  barbed-wire  fence  at  the  first  ca.mp  1 
found   near   the    village  of  El  Cano 

They  appeared  to  be  members  of  the  kind 
of  unit  Visually  moved  In  advance  of  regular 
fighting  troops  to  set  up  camps,  establish 
communications  networks  and  accomplish 
other  related  chores 

In  the  tropical  heat  they  looked  unhappy 
and  homesick  They  had  cloth  caps  and 
denim  trovisers  and  clustered  together  for 
comfort  like  sheep  on  the  range  in  a  rain- 
storm 

The  contrast  between  the  El  Cano  crowd 
nnd  the  next  lot  I  looked  at  was  so  great 
that  it  became  clear  Cuba's  Russians  fall  into 
two  distinct  categories 

The  El  Cano  Russians  were  recruited  into 
labor  battalions  rather  like  the  British 
Army's  Pioneer  Corps.  They  will  dig 
trenches,  lay  cables,  and  do  all  the  donkey 
work 

A  few  miles  away,  down  a  rutted  side  road 
the  \vhole  countryside  was  suddenly  swarm- 
ing With  Soviets.  This  time  they  were  ob- 
viously on  dlfTerent  business.  Hundreds  of 
them  m.jved  around  among  military  vehicles 
parked  under  trees,  in  fields,  alongside 
hedges,  and  between  row  upon  row  of  khaki- 
colored  tents. 

Nearby,  antiaircraft  guns  In  freshly  dug 
pita  were  manned  by  Cuban  militiamen. 
Machineguns  were  mounted  at  all  approach 
roads  into  the  camp.  By  the  tasks  they  were 
doing,    checking    their    equipment    on    radio 


trucks,  command  vehicles  and  signal  equip- 
ment, these  Russians  appeared  to  be  mili- 
tary technicians  such  as  signal,  staff,  and 
electronic  engineers. 

Out  In  open  spaces  around  the  camp, 
dozens  of  them  were  dressed  In  identical 
physical  training  outfits  of  the  kind  troops 
would  wear  They  were  doing  gymnastics 
under  the  direction  of  instructors.  Others 
were  playing  volley  ball — dressed  in  the  same 
dark  blue  trunks  and  running  shoes.  Still 
others  were  out  on  an  improvised  running 
track 

In  every  field  for  a  couple  of  miles  around 
were  military  vehicles,  including  some  armed 
cars.  Groups  of  heavily  armed  Cuban  mllltla 
[latrolled    the   camp's  perimeter. 

Many  of  the  Russians  at  this  encampment 
were  billeted  in  what  was  the  former  boys 
reformatory  at  Torrens.  about  14  miles  from 
Havana  But  they  had  quickly  spilled  over 
iiit>;  tents. 

Still  more  tents  were  being  erected  by  the 
Ru  siar.s  as  I  drove  past.  Trucks  filled  with 
more  Russians  were  rolling  In  through  the 
bright  red  dust  from  the  port  town  of  Marlel. 
where  a  high  wall  -called  "Little  Berlin"  by 
the  locals — is  being  built  to  screen  off  the 
dwk  area  Three  miles  from  the  Torrens  en- 
campment m  the  direction  of  Havana  is  a 
'Dig  Soviet  vehicle  park. 

More  Russian  vehicles  are  packed  In  neat 
rows  near  Havana's  seafront  Malecon  Drive, 
behind  the  American  memorial  commemo- 
rating; the  sinking  of  the  battleship  Maine 
during  the  war  against  the  Spanish.  These 
vehicles  are  all  painted  blue  and  stamped 
With  the  name  "Zll." 

Down  in  Havana's  dockyards,  trucks  were 
leaving  the  Soviet  vessels  from  early  morning 
until  late  at  night  piled  high  with  huge,  un- 
marked wooden  crates. 

All  dock  entrances  are  heavily  guarded. 
Hundreds  more  military  trucks,  Jeeps,  and 
comm  md  vehicles  were  lined  up  five  deep 
for  quarter  of  a  mile  along  the  street  called 
San  Pedro  on  the  Havana  waterfront.  These 
vehicles  are  all  marked  in  Russian  "Gorls- 
kovsky  Avti  zavod  ■  and  are  being  moved 
qu.ckly    to    all    part.-:   of   the   Island. 

The  Soviet  liner  Gruziya.  yellow  hanuner 
and  sickle  painted  on  Its  scarlet  funnel,  was 
unloading  while  I  was  In  the  dock  area. 

In  addition  to  its  Russian  passengers,  the 
Griisiya  brought  back  to  Havana  hundreds 
of  young  Cubans  who  had  been  on  special 
courses  in  Moscow  and  Leningrad.  All  car- 
ried cheap  Russian  travel  bags  which 
matched  their  blue  uniforms.  They  were 
met  at  the  docks  by  their  families.  The  next 
day  about  2,000  young  Cubans  boarded  the 
Gruziya  for  the  return  Journey  to  Russia. 
The  Cuban  Government  Insists  that  the 
young  Russians  now  pouring  Into  Cuba — 
yet  to  be  seen  on  the  streets  of  Havana — 
are  all  civilians. 

The  tightest  censorship  ever  Imposed  since 
Castro  came  to  power  is  now  operating  in 
the  Cuban  capital  Extent  and  scope  of  the 
Soviet  buildup  Is  being  deleted  from  cable 
dispatches   by   military  censors. 

Twenty  Soviet  ships  have  reached  Havana 
Harbor  in  tiie  last  3  weeks.  In  addition  to 
the  S<ivlet  vessels  a  fleet  of  chartered  ships 
including  snme  flying  the  British  flag  are 
under  commission  for  the  Cuban  buildup. 

Ten  more  Soviet  vessels  are  at  this  mo- 
ment Havana-bound  on  the  high  seas.  They 
include  the  V'^tiuzhna,  the  Ivan  Polzunov, 
the  Usoliet.  and  the  Ojotsk.  Prom  Soviet 
ports  also  now  Havana-bound  are  the  East 
German  Westfalen.  the  Norwegian  Tive 
Lilian,  the  Greek  cargo  ship  Parnow.  the 
Italian  Airove.  the  West  German  Atlas,  and 
half  a  dozen  ships  flvlng  tlie  Llberian  flag, 

A  number  of  British  vessels  are  on  the  way 
to  Russian  ports  to  begin  the  long  haul  to 
the  Caribbean. 

What  is  behind  it  all?  It  began  following 
the  recent  visit  to  Moscow  by  Pldel  Castro's 
brother  Raul   Castro,  who  heads  the  Cuban 


armed    forces,    and   Economic    Chief    Ernesto 
(Che)    Ouevarra. 

I  understand  the  Cuban  Government 
urged  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  to  provide 
the  revolution's  leaders  with  some  "ort  of 
guarantee  that  the  now  openly  Communist 
Cuban  regime  would  not  be  allowed  to  col- 
lapse In  the  face  of  mounting  economic  chaos 
and  shortages. 

The  Cubans  sought  similar  guarantees 
against  the  possibility  of  direct  American 
Intervention  to  topple  Ciistro  s  regime. 
They  suggested  Cuba  might  Join  the  Warsaw 
Pact. 

Instead  of  a  pact.  Mr  Khrushchev  gave 
them  B  promise — and  a  better  guarantee  than 
they  had  bargained  for.  "I'll  send  you  Rus- 
sians." he  reportedly  said  "What  better 
guarantee  could  you  ask   than  that?" 

While  the  Russians  continue  to  arrive, 
Castro  Is  anxious  to  keep  his  part  of  the  bar- 
gain. This  is  that  no  incident  of  any  kind 
involving  the  Americans  should  be  allowed 
to  arise  while  the  Russians  are  still  settling 
In. 

This.  It  Is  believed  In  Havana,  Is  why  no 
fire  was  returned  when  an  exile  group 
steamed  Into  Havana  Bay  10  days  ago  and 
pumped  cannon  shells  Into  a  seafront  hotel 
housing  Communist  technicians.  It  Is  also 
why  Pldel  Castro  not  only  denied  that  his 
ships  flred  on  an  American  plane  last  Friday, 
but  also  why  he  was  reported  enraged  at  the 
trigger-happy  gunners  who  allowed  It  to  hap- 
pen. The  Russians  want  no  trouble,  not  at 
the  moment  anyway. 

An  air  of  anxiety  now  pervades  Havana. 
It's  as  though  every  one  knows  something  big 
Is  about  to  happen — but  no  one  knows  quite 
what  It  will  turn  out  to  be.  The  presence 
of  the  Russians  has  given  many  Cubans  a 
sense,  of  quiet  despair.  They  are  convinced 
that  "the  Yanks  won't  come  now — Its  too 
late  and  they  know  It." 

The  city  Itself  Is  almost  totally  Sovletlzed 
The  only  hint  of  efBclency  anywhere  Is  In  the 
big  bright  posters  everywhere  extolling  the 
glories  of  the  revolution,  the  workers,  and 
solidarity  with  the  Soviets.  The  posters  are 
superbly -painted  and  lend  the  only  color  to 
the  city  of  drabness  and  despair. 

During  the  last  few  hours  before  I  left 
Havana,  six  more  Cubans  went  to  the  firing 
wall.  Four  hundred  Cubans  were  rounded 
up  amid  rumors  of  a  plot  to  topple  Castro. 
Communist  newsmen  In  the  city — whose 
sources  are  usually  good — say  they  expect  a 
Castro  speech  soon  giving  details  of  how  the 
plot  was  smashed. 

The  mllltla  has  been  mobilized  for  a  week. 
The  food  shortage  Is  worsening  dally.  More 
Cubans  are  guardedly  critical  of  Castro  than 
at  any  time  In  the  past  2  years.  They  must 
be  careful.  The  "Committee  for  the  Defense 
of  the  Revolution"  has  Its  ears  on  every  street 
and  block. 

Notices  I  had  not  seen  before  in  the  bare- 
shelved  shops  say  "No  dogs  here — but'  we 
have  teeth  to  bite  those  who  talk  against 
the  revolution." 

All  security  has  been  tightened  Every 
Cuban  must  now  get  not  only  police  per- 
mission but  also  clearance  from  his  local 
vigilante  committee  before  he  can  even  apply 
for  an  exit  permit  to  leave  the  Island 

The  once  elegant  splendor  of  the  big  h^tel- 
Is  no  more.  Havana  Hilton,  where  I  .stayed. 
Is  dirty,  and  everything  Is  breaking  down 
Including  the  bathroom  taps.  Instead  of  a 
menu  In  the  hotel  restaurant,  two  plates  of 
cold  food  are  carted  around  on  a  trolley,  and 
guests  have  to  point  to  the  plate  they  prefer. 

At  Havana  Airport  I  watched  a  pitiful  sight 
Clothes  of  all  kinds  taken  from  departing 
Cubans  as  well  as  other  cheap  beloiiglng.? 
were  piled  Into  a  big  heap.  I  was  taken  by 
militiamen  to  a  small  room  and  searched  in 
case  I  was  taking  out  anything  for  Cubai;s 
Rings,  watches,  family  heirlooms,  all  these 
must  be  left  behind 
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(Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Sept    4 
1962] 

Uncensored,    Eyewitness    Report    No.    2. — 
Lite  in  Castro's  Sovhtized  Cttba 

(By  Keith  Morfett) 

Forty-three  months  after  the  sweep  of  his 
bearded  heroes  Into  Havana  from  the  mists 
of  the  Sierra  Maestra,  Fidel  Castro  has  turned 
Cuba  Into  a  tropical  1984. 

The  swelling  concentration  of  Russians  in 
campw  beyond  the  capital  has  coincided, 
over  the  last  10  days,  with  a  final,  unsecre- 
tlve,  spurt  toward  total  sovletlzatlon  and 
the  creation  of  a  closed  society  of  6  million 
people  barely  50  minutes  by  air  from  the 
Florida  coast. 

All  pretense  Is  now  tossed  aside,  Cubans 
are  at  last  learning  the  meaning  of  the  Mlgs 
In  their  skies  and  the  "big  brother"  Images 
of  Lenin  and  Mao  Tse-tung  that  look  down 
from  walls,  billboards  and  banners  across  the 
islands,  towns,  and  cities. 

Before  a  crowd  of  CamF>eslnos  the  other 
day  Fidel  Castro,  speaking  with  the  simplic- 
ity of  a  schoolmaster  addressing  children. 
said:  "Put  up  your  hands  all  those  who 
think  they  knew  what  a  revolution  was  3 
years  ago."     Not  a  single  hand  went  up. 

Castro  said:  "Put  up  your  hands,  all  those 
who  think  they  know  what  a  revolution  Is 
now."  Suddenly  you  couldn't  see  the  heads 
for  the  waving  hands. 

Castro  was  unquestionably  correct  as  Cu- 
bans are  Just  discovering,  the  revolution  was 
not  the  mountain  battles  against  the  troops 
of  Batista:  It  was  not  the  heady  sense  of 
victory  at  the  seizure  of  Havana,  nor  the 
long,  bitter  wrangle  over  taking  from  Amer- 
ica what  Cubans  considered  their  own. 

The  revolution  Is  now.  Even  the  slight 
degree  of  cautious  gradualism  of  former 
days  has  gone  out  the  window.  The  So- 
viets have  arrived,  and  today  the  curtain 
Is  falling  on  Cuba  with  a  finality  that  Is 
startling  even  to  many  of  those  once  proud 
of  the  name  "Fld«"ll8ta." 

From  this  week  on,  Cuban  citizens  In- 
creasingly will  be  prisoners  In  their  own 
homeland.  Exit  permits  will  be  hard  to  get. 
Every   obstacle   against   leaving   Is  set   up. 

All  emphasis  on  the  country's  future  direc- 
tion win  be  unashamedly  Communist  Min- 
ister of  IndUi^try  Ernesto  (Che)  Ouevarra 
was  In  Moscow  to  set  the  final  seal  on  the 
massive  movement  Into  the  Caribbean  of 
Russian  personnel,  armaments,  food  and  oil 
that  will  now  form  the  Island's  lifeline. 

In  Sloppy  Joe's  Bar  Just  off  the  Prado, 
where  Alec  Guinness  shot  scenes  for  "Our 
Man  In  Havana."  I  looked  across  the  world's 
longest  bar  at  the  barman  with  the  world's 
longest  face. 

"No.  senor.  No  hay  beer.  No  senor.  No 
hay  whiskey.  No  senor.  No  hay  gin.  No 
senor.     No  hay  orange  Juice." 

His  face  brightened — but  saddened  J\ist  as 
suddenly  with  an  awareness  of  the  bitter 
Irony   of   what   he  was    saying. 

"Senor,  solo  Cuba  Libre."  We  both 
laughed.  And  he  made  me  up  the  rum 
drink  that  Is  known  nowadays  as  "Free 
Cuba." 

The  bare-shelved  shops  of  Havana  are  no 
better.  I  cannot  buy  an  egg — but  I  can  buy 
a  newly  arrlvtHl  booklet  by  Mao  Tse-tung 
on  "Correcting  Contradictions  In  the  Minds 
of  the  People." 

I  cannot  buy  a  beef  sandwich  or  a  tin  of 
milk  or  a  pair  of  shoes — but  I  can  buy  a 
badge  with  Lenin's  head  on  It  or  a  dozen 
records  of  Rusulan  folk  songs. 

I  can  make  a  telephone  call,  but  I  must 
not  mind  If  a  vibrant  recorded  voice  comes 
on  before  the  number  goes  through,  chant- 
ing: "You  are  In  the  glorlotis  free  territory 
of  Cuba.    'Venceremos  jWe  will  win]." 

This  Is  the  lot  of  Cubans  In  Havana  and 
throughout  the  Island. 


Cut  this  Soviet  lifeline  and  Cubans  must 
starve  Attack  this  Island  and  Russians 
must  die.     It  Is  now  as  simple  as  that. 

I  found  Havana  a  strange  city  Its  streets 
are  almost  as  free  of  traffic  as  a  country 
town  on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  Its  restaurants 
are  dismal,  deserted  places  that  you  tele- 
phone first  to  see  if  they  have  food  to  serve 
at  all. 

Even  the  fish  that  abound  otl  Cuba's 
coasts  and  the  big  Morro  crabs  from  Havana 
Bay  are  seldom  on  sale  In  the  city.  The 
fishing  fleets  are  tied  up  most  of  the  time 
for  "security  reasons."  And  the  chances  are 
that  If  Ernest  Hemingway's  "Old  Man"  put 
out  after  marlln  at  the  gulf  stream's  edge, 
he  would  be  blasted  out  of  the  water  by  a 
Cuban  gunboat. 

But  If  Cubans  are  going  short  of  things 
to  eat,  there's  plenty  of  "new  thought"  to 
fill  their  minds.  While  I  was  In  Havana 
a  new  batch  of  school  textbooks,  fresh  from 
the  printers,  was  going  Into  the  schools. 
There  Is  a  "new"  geography  book  for  7- 
year-olds.  Its  author  Is  Castro  Cabinet  mem- 
ber. Nunez  Jimenez.  Its  title  "This  Is  My 
Country." 

It  Is  superbly  printed  and  Illustrated,  but 
all  the  maps  of  Cuba  and  Its  countryside 
are  Inset  with  little  pictures  of  the  revolu- 
tion's leaders.  Its  first  five  pages  consist  of 
extracts  from  Castro  speeches  and  under  an 
early  chapter  heading,  you  read : 

"Imperialism  and  the  exploitation  of  the 
I)eople," 

The  first  grade  learns  that  "In  our  schools 
before  the  triumph  of  the  revolution,  Yan- 
kee lmf>erlaUsts  taught  our  children  the 
theory  that  our  country,  180  kilometers  from 
United  States,  would  never  be  able  to  free  it- 
self from  the  tentacles  that  Imprisoned 
Cuba.  Today,  the  struggle  of  the  people 
destroys  the  lies  of  the  false  geography." 

After  this  and  other  glimpses  into  the 
"new"  geography  in  the  same  vein.  It  Is 
no  longer  surprising  to  come  across  columns 
of  slogan  chanting  schoolboys,  marching  like 
a  miniature  mllltla  through  Havana's  streets. 

The  Castro  revolution  Is  creating  Its  own 
art.  Its  own  music.  Its  own  poetry.  A  new 
volume  of  poetry  has  also  gone  Into  the 
schools.  I  have  It  beside  me  at  this  moment. 
Here  is  a  poem  written  in  tribute  to  Castro 
troops  that  fought  In  last  year's  disastrous 
invasion  attempt  by  the  Florida-based  exiles. 

The  poems  title:    "Bay  of  Pigs." 

"With  my  useless  hands. 

That   know  nothing  else  but  how  to  write. 

I  wish  to  gather  your  heads, 

My  brothers,  compatriots 

The  heads  of  those  who  died  under  a  differ- 
ent sun. 

The  heads  that  flew  to  undo  the  abuses. 

And  In  my  being  will  be  your  blood. 

And  the  need  for  avenging  your  deaths. 

Now  I  do  not  fear  the  words : 

■Justice":  'liberty';  "bread"." 
Or  this  one — the  lines  of  which  will  soon 
be  known  by  heart  by  a  million  schoolchil- 
dren: 

"I  believe  in  the  life  that  Is  to  come  for  all. 
I  believe  In  the  life  that  was  born  out  of 

the  fires  of  hatred. 
I  believe  In  the  Communist  Party, 
I  believe  In  the  revolution, 
I  believe  In  the  budding  roses. 
And  In  the  peasants  of  my  country." 
With   this    "Orwelllan"'   world,    comic  con- 
trasts   sit    strangely    In    the    sadness    of    its 
streets. 

Like  the  stickers  on  all  the  buses  saying: 
"Consume  the  produce  of  your  countr\'" — 
when  Cubans  would  quite  happily  consume 
anything  from  anj-where  to  supplement 
beans  and  dry  bread. 

Like  the  single  Island  of  elegance  atop 
Havana's  highest  skyscraper  where  diplomats 
(and  an  occasional  Cuban  Cabinet  minister) 


eat    duckling    while    Cubans    far    below    go 
empty  bellied  to  their  beds. 

Said  one  Cuban:  "It's  way  up  there  in  the 
sky  so  no  one  can  see  what's  on  their  plates." 

Like  the  new  tourist  literature,  superbly 
done,  that  claims  in  bold  letters  across  the 
front  of  gay  brochures:  ""Cuba  has  a  flavor 
all  Its  own." 

Like  the  barmen  In  the  world-famous 
"Florldlta,"  who  have  removed  the  solid  gold 
brooches,  shaped  Into  their  names,  from  the 
lapels  of  their  white  Jackets. 

They  stand  now  before  the  large  letter- 
ing along  the  bar.  "Da  Cuna  del  Daiquerl" 
I  the  cradle  of  .he  Dalqueri]  and  explain  a 
little  sadly:  "'It  seemed  all  wrong  to  keep 
wearing  the  gold  brooches — with  customers 
coming  in  with  oi>en-neck  shirts." 

Like  the  taxlman  who  Jerks  his  thumb 
toward  the  building  that  housed  the  U.S 
Embassy  and  says  reassuringly:  "I  tell  you 
frankly,  senor.  the  Yanqula  will  be  back  In 
there   12  months  from  now." 

But  when  you  hope  It  will  be  nice  for  him 
he  adds,  apologetically:  "Ah  senior.  I  am 
leaving  soon  with  my  family  for  Florida." 

Through  all  of  this  the  Cubans  have  re- 
tained their  Infinite  capacity  for  courtesy 
and  friendliness. 

In  many  visits  to  Cuba  I  have  never  once 
been  treated  with  discourtesy— despite  being 
taken  much  of  the  time  for  an  American. 
The  same  applied  on  this  occasion,  even 
though  I  tried  to  buy  American  magazines 
Tlie  shelves  were  stacked  high  with  Mao 
and  Lenin,  and  a  flood  of  Communist-bloc 
literature. 

From  the  harbor  wall  where  boys  still  cast 
for  snapper.  I  looked  back  before  leaving  on 
a  city  that  has  worn  Itself  out. 

Russians  move  In  by  the  thousands;  but 
the  heady  fervor  of  rebellion  has  spent  Its 
force. 

For  Havana.  3  years  and  7  months 
later,  the  "Barbudos  "  [bearded  ones]  are  but 
a  memory  of  what  might   have  been. 

Nothing  Is  left  now  but  the  soldiers  •  •  • 
and  the  slogans  •  •  •  and  everywhere  the 
guns. 

(Prom  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 

Sept.  3,  1962) 

Growing    TfRMon,    in    Latin    America     Are 

Reds  Winning? 

(Reported  from  Buenos  Aires.  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Caracas,  and  Lima) 

The  Minister  of  Economics  of  Argentina. 
Alvaro  Alsogaray.  gave  this  gloomy  picture  of 
the  outlook  for  his  country  on  August  16: 

"If  there  is  no  political  stability,  if  every 
day  we  are  threatened  by  coups  d'etat.  If  at 
every  moment  we  are  fearful  that  blood  is  to 
be  shed  among  Argentines  •  •  •  If  we  look 
more  like  an  anarchical  state  than  an  or- 
ganized couiitry.  then  this  system  of  modern 
free  econonr  y  with  a  social  distribution  of 
wealth  falls  at  Its  base,  and  cannot  work. 

"We  cannot  attract  capital  under  the  per- 
manent thri;at  of  revolutions." 

What  Alsogaray  said  of  Argentina  Is  basi- 
cally the  case  of  virtually  every  one  of  the 
South  American  nations. 

In  country  after  country  In  South  America, 
you  find  the  people  grumbling  about  their 
governments  and  demanding  a  change 

Communists,  cashing  In  on  this  dissatis- 
faction In  many  countries,  are  making  gains, 
more  active  than  ever.  Old-style  military 
men  and  new-style  soldier  moderates  are 
pressing  for  power,  seizing  It  In  some  cases. 

Turmoil  is  rising  fast  on  this  continent 
And  President  Kennedy's  plans  to  modernize 
this  half  of  the  hemisphere  are  getting  much 
of   the   blame — or  credit. 

Leaders  of  some  democratic  governments 
on  the  defensive,  are  blaming  Mr  Kennedy's 
Alliance  for  Progress  for  many  of  their  trou- 
bles. They  say  that  the  Alliance  has  raised 
false  hopes  of  quick  solutions  to  problems 
rooted  deep  In  centuries  of  backwardness 
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Actually,  the  seeds  of  change  were  taking 
root  In  Latin  America  long  before  the  Ken- 
nedy program  began,  long  before  Fidel  Cas- 
tro's Communist*  toolc  over  Cuba  and 
reached  out  toward   South   America. 

Whaterer  the  cause,  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
the  10  countries  of  this  continent  are  up 
at;alnst  political  turmo;:  generated  deep 
down  at  the  grassroots, 

A  crisis  of  authority  Is  paralyzing  govern- 
ments. They  are  fighting  resistance  to 
change  by  entrenched  cliques  of  wealthy 
landowners  and  bankers.  They  are  also 
fighting  off  Communists  and  their  allies 
who  are  demanding  extreme  solutions. 

It  is  now  a  year  since  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  went  into  operation.  In  that  year 
only  .3  of  10  South  American  countries^ 
Bolivia,  Chile  and  Colombia — have  produced 
long-range  development  plans  as  agreed 
And  there  Is  Uttle  sign  r  f  the  reforms  in 
education,  taxes  and  land  distribution  which 
are    cor.sidered    essential    to    the    Alliance. 

The  shape  and  extent  of  the  challenge 
rising  from  angry  people  becomes  clear  In  a 
survey  of  what  is  happening  inside  each 
country. 

Argentine  paralysis:  Argentina  is  almost 
at  a  standstill.  The  most  advanced  country 
on  this  continent.  Argentina  l.s  almost  piira- 
lyzed  by  a  running  battle  among  Its  military 
leaders  o^er  what  to  do  about  a  threatened 
comeback  by  the  followers  of  Juan  D.  Per6n. 
the  dictator  ousted  in   1955. 

The  new  Argentine  President  Jos^  Maria 
Guldo,  has  barely  survived  a  military  crisis 
that  brought  his  country  to  the  brink  of 
civil  war.  It  was  the  second  such  crisis  in 
his  5  months  of  office.  More  trouble  lies 
ahead. 

Military  men  ti.K)k  over  la.st  March  when 
President  Arturo  Frondlzl  lifted  a  ban  on 
the  Peronlsts.  who  promptly  staged  a  star- 
tling comeback  in  state  and  congressional 
elections.  Guldo,  then  Senate  President, 
succeeded  Frnndizi  But  the  real  power  lies 
In  the  hands  of  the  military  men,  and  they 
are  divided 

The  military  promise  elections  next  year, 
but  Peron's  men,  they  say.  will  be  barred 
from  running  candidates.  Whoever  wins  will 
thus  be  caught  In  the  same  tug  of  war 
between  the  armed  forces  and  Peronlsts, 
who  dominate  labor  unions 

In  the  meantime,  things  are  going  from 
bad  U^  worse  In  Argentina.  Exports  are 
crippled  by  a  mcatpuckers'  strike.  Living 
costs  are  shooting  up.  The  peso  is  sinking 
In  value.  Communists  are  making  common 
cause  with  Perbn'B  followers. 

Brazil.  Reds  gaining'  The  giant  among 
South  America  nations.  Brazil,  is  up  against 
roaring  inflation  Communists  are  making 
such  gains  that  many  ordinary  people  in 
Brazil  are  beginning  to  echo  the  Reds'  antl- 
United  Statef  line. 

President  Jo&o  Goulart  presides  over  a 
weak  and  divided  Government  He  wants  to 
do  away  w.th  the  present  parliamentary 
system  which  weakens  presidential  powers 
by  sharing  them  with  a  prime  minister.  But 
the  political  Issues  are  blurred,  executive 
talent  Is  limited,  discontent  Is  rising  and 
Communists  are  gaining  positions  of  power 
withm  labor  unions  and  In  the  depressed 
areas  of  northeast  Brazil. 

Peru,  military  mtxlerates  A  military  Junta 
that  seized  power  In  Peru  in  July  ha«  gained 
considerable  acceptance  by  taking  a  mcxlerate 
position. 

Tlie  ioldler  rulers  promise  new  electloru 
within  a  year  to  substitute  for  recent  elec- 
tions which  the  military  refused  to  accept  on 
charges  of  fraud  at  the  polls. 

Peru's  economy,  compared  to  that  of  other 
South  American  countries,  U  In  fair  shape 
"Vet  more  than  6  million  of  lu  11  million 
people  live  In  poverty.  Illiteracy,  and  squalor 
Little  has  been  done  to  help  these  people,  and 
the  Communists  are  busy   among  them. 


Venezuela.  Reds'  No  1  target  As  a  demo- 
cratic country  which  leads  all  on  this  con- 
tinent In  terms  of  social  gams  made  In  re- 
cent J  ears,  Venezuela's  demix;ratlc  Gov- 
ernment has  become  a  prime  target  for 
Communists. 

Under  President  RomuJo  Betancourt, 
schools  are  going  up,  land  Is  being  parceled 
out  to  those  who  farm  it,  low-cost  housing 
is  rising  in  city  and  town.  But  lingering 
recession  in  some  industries  keeps  the  num- 
ber of  unemployed  at  about  300,000 — or  12 
percen',  of  the  wi_)rk  force. 

Venezuelan  Commuiilsts  are  trying  their 
best  to  Justify  the  prediction  of  Castro  of 
Cuba  that  Betancourt  v.juld  be  "gone"  by 
the  year's  end.  Reds  spearhead  the  op- 
position in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  control 
young  gangsters  at  the  University  of  Caracas, 
stir  up  revolts  in  the  armed  forces,  stage  bank 
and  store  robberies.  Jittery  Venezuelan  busi- 
nessmen have  been  exporting  their  capital. 
Chile,  a  squeeze  President  Jorge  Ales- 
sandri  of  Chi'.e  Is  caught  In  a  squeeze  be- 
tween wealthy  landowners  who  block  reform 
bills  la  congress  and  a  five-party  Popular 
Fror.t  CTroupme?  which  Includes  the  Com- 
munists and  which  expects  to  win  the  pres- 
idency in  19C4. 

One  result  of  the  squeeze  has  been  failure 
of  the  Government  etT'irts  to  get  more  returns 
from  Income  taxes.  But  taxes  on  the  U.8.- 
owned  copper  companies  are  rising  higher 
and  hijjher. 

Wealthy  Chileans  are  sending  their  capital 
abroad  in  such  quantities  that  reserves  of 
forelgti  currencies  have  dropped  sharply, 
and  the  value  of  the  Chilean  escudo  has 
fallen  too. 

AH  o  ver  S<3uth  America,  troubles  of  a  polit- 
ical and  economic  nature  appear  to  be  ris- 
ing faster  than  ever  in  recent  years. 

BollNia.  the  nearly  bankrupt  welfare  state 
of  the  \ndes,  has  been  kept  going  by  doses  of 
U.S.  a.d  doled  out  as  direct  gifts.  Now 
powerful  labor  unions  are  resisting  changes 
in  the  fantastic  featherbedding  practices  of 
the  nationalized  tin  mines. 

In  Ecuador,  where  the  conservatives  won 
a  victory  in  last  spring's  elections  sltdown 
strikes  took  over  all  the  private  banks  In 
Guayaquil,  the  country's  main  port  city. 
Political  rioters  had  to  be  dispersed  with 
tear  g£i  by  police.  The  chances  of  getting 
much -needed  measures  for  land  reform 
se?nieci  slim, 

Missng,  dynamism;  Through  most  of  the 
countries  of  South  America  there  is  a  short- 
age of  dynamism  in  the  democratic  systems 
of  government 

Experts  of  the  Kennedy  government  who 
surveyed  South  America's  leadership  ap- 
parently counted  on  parties  of  the  "demo- 
cratic .eft"  in  various  countries  to  supply 
the  drive  to  push  through  reform  programs 
vital   to  the  Alliance  for  Progress 

Now,  It  appears,  these  parties  Ju-.t  are  not 
strong  enough  to  do  the  Job  In  the  recent 
Peruvlai  elections,  where  U.S.  officials  ap- 
peared to  hope  for  a  victory  by  the  APRA 
Party,  much  of  the  "reform"  fervor  appeared 
to  have  gone  out  of  that  group.  Landown- 
ers had  become  APR.\  supporters,  and  the 
relatively  m.oderate  APRA  program  drew  lass 
than  33  percent  of  the  \-otc8. 

Military  men  rising  throughout  South 
America  also  are  turning  out  to  be  a  varied 
lot.  no  longer  predictable  In  Argentina  the 
military  lefiders  have  so  far  shied  away  from 
taking  trie  Presidential  post  and  left  it  to  a 
civilian.  In  Peru  where  tlie  military  did 
lake  power,  the  soldier  leaders  show  a  wlll- 
ingn»>ss  to  break  with  the  wealthy  defenders 
of  things  AS  they  are  di.-^pliiy  an  Iriterest  In 
moderate  reform 

Showdowns  rornli-.g  .\;1  (.ver  "^  u'.o  .^rr('r- 
Ica  tnerj'  are  signs  tliat  s>.  >wU,m  .s  .oi-  Slic- 
ing Bhap>e  m  many  countries  On  ine  ."iide 
are  the  (yomniunlst-led  or  Communist-influ- 
enced   supporters    of    Castro-type    dictator- 


ship. On  the  other  extreme  are  those  who 
want  to  turn  the  cl(x;k  back.  Often  the 
extremists  work  Uigether  to  try  to  upset 
governments. 

Big  question  In  mu&t  .f  the  countries  of 
South  America  appears  to  be  whether  dy- 
namic moderates  can  be  found  between 
these  two  extremes  to  provide  a  vehicle  for 
carrying  out  the  reforms  which  have  been 
promised  by  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 


[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Sept 

5,   1962] 

AaCEWTiNiC    SPI:.^KS    Out— T.^K^s    Strong 

ANTI-COMMrKIST   STANO 

(By  Jessie  Ash  Arndt) 

Washington. — Esle  Kasting  de  Rivero 
(Mrs.  Rivero  Haedo)  of  Buenos  Aires  Is  a 
dramatist,  three  of  whose  plays  were  run- 
ning there  at  the  same  time  this  season,  a 
novelist — under  the  pen  name  of  Virginia 
Carreno — a  lecturer  on  the  history  of  politics 
and  of  the  theater,  but  above  all,  she  Is  a 
militant  anti-Communist 

This  tall,  handsome  Argentine  wuiuiin — 
as  articulate  In  English  as  In  Spanish — is 
convinced  that  unless  the  free  world  makes 
its  influence  far  more  {XJiently  felt  than  it 
has  so  far.  Latin  America  will  be  lost  U)  com- 
munism In  less  than  2  years.  She  expressed 
this  view  at  the  time  she  attended  the  con- 
vention of  the  General  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs  here  In  June,  en  route  home  from 
a  trip  to  Asia. 

She  knows  the  methods  of  the  Commu- 
nists (her  mother  Is  a  native  of  Latvia)  and 
she  sees  them  being  used  In  her  own  coun- 
try. "We  talk  of  the  possibility  of  world 
war  III:  this  U  it."  she  says.  "It  is  being 
waged  by  psychological  warfare." 

Mrs.  Haedo  sees  evidence  of  infiltration  and 
propaganda  all  through  the  cultural  life  of 
Argentina,  and  In  the  schools,  from  the  ele- 
mentary grades  to  the  universities. 

In  the  universities,  many  of  the  authori- 
ties are  avowed  leftwlngers,  she  says,  "and 
add  to  this  the  infiltration  In  the  arts."* 

DOMINATE      THHIATER 

She  stated  that  the  Communists  dominate 
the  little  theater — and  there  are  90  or  more 
little  theaters  In  Buenos  Aires.  In  the 
cinema,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  supplying  films 
free  to  exhibitors  who  show  these  as  rc^rul.•tr 
commercial  fare  to  their  patrons.  The  U.S. 
producers,  of  course,  cannot  do  this  and.  un- 
fortunately f'>r  t^e  cause  of  the  free  world. 
Mrs.  Haedo  pointed  out,  the  tilms  they  send 
to  South  America  and  other  countries  us'iallv 
present  the  wcjrst  phases  of  American  life  and 
give  a  distorted  idea  of  the  United  States. 
With  SpanL-^h  the  language  of  all  the  Latin 
American  Hcpuijiics  except  Brazil  and  Haiti, 
the  distribution  of  subversive  materials  is 
relatively  simple  fur  the  Communists. 

In  politics,  she  explained,  the  Communist 
aim  is  to  stay  In  the  background  but  to 
have  many  candidates,  all  of  whom  respond 
to  the  same  Communist  idea  running  under 
different  party  labels  This  keeps  the  citi- 
zens battling  against  each  other  for  i.-tsues 
that  look  different  but  really  are  merely  a 
smokescreen  for  the  dangerous  national 
trend  to  the  left 

This  makes  It  dlfUcuIt  for  good  people  to 
go  Into  pxilltlca  They  are  not  going  to  let 
themselves  be  destroyed  by  political  cam- 
palgnf,  declared  Mrs  Haedo  "We  must  re- 
assess democracy,  not  from  the  legal  a.'.pcct 
but  from  that  of  the  spirit  We  used  to 
have  In  ancient  times  the  'Infallibility'  of 
■OOthsayers;  then  the  'InfainblUty'  of  klng.s; 
now  It  Is  infalllbUlty'  of  numbers. 

"Politics  seems  to  h.ive  become  an  exten- 
sion of  the  theater  arts  We  can't  ch(x>8e 
candidates  who  haven't  the  ability  to  speak 
or  who  have  the  wrong  shape  of  nose." 

CHOOSE    CANDIDATES 

She  pointed  out  that  in  small  groups  it 
was  different.     There  It  was  easy  to  choose 
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good  candidates  for  office  They  were  knnwn. 
People  knew  thi  m  and  their  families  their 
experience  and  I  heir  abilities,  and  vested  ac- 
cordingly. 

"Also,  a  free  It-ader  must  have  a  free  press 
and  other  medl  i  of  communication."  Mrs. 
Haedo  said,  add  ng,  "there  are  many  Com- 
munist papers  li    Argentina." 

Because  of  her  ovitspoken  anti-Communist 
stand,  Mrs  Haeco  is  labeled  In  Argentina  "a 
reactionary,"  she  told  me,  but  this  does  not 
alter  her  convictions. 

Many  Bolivian?  are  now  living  in  exile  in 
other  Latin  American  countries,  she  said, 
because  Bolivia  has  already  gone  so  far  to 
the  left,  but  they  cannot  work  effectively 
against  communism  while  In  exile  In  Ar- 
gentina, for  instance,  they  are  not  allowed 
to  be  vocal . 

Women  have  a  tremendous  opportunity  to 
make  the  count* rinfluence  felt,  she  believes, 
because  of  the  f e  ct  that  culture  at  present  is 
the  main  fleld  of  Connmunlst  activity  in 
Latin  America. 

AGBEX   ON   QUEMOT 

Mrs.  Haedo  was  accompanied  on  her  trip  to 
Asia  by  Irene  Slh  a  de  Santolalla.  who  has  Jiist 
completed  a  6-;-ear  term  in  the  Peruvian 
senate.  "We  agreed."  she  said,  "that  Quemoy 
is  the  frontUi  e  of  defense  for  South 
America.  If  tht  t  were  to  fall  to  the  Com- 
munists, Taiwan  were  to  go,  there  would  be 
only  water  betw<en  us  and  Red  China. 

Despite  Comm  mist  influence  In  Argentina, 
there  is  an  extra(  rdlnary  project  in  preserva- 
tion of  Baltic  c  ilture  going  on  there,  said 
Mrs.  Haedo.  Books  are  being  published  there 
in  the  Estonian  language.  Manuscripts  are 
sent  to  Sweden  for  editing,  they  are  illus- 
trated by  an  Argentine  artist,  and  the  whole 
put  together  anc    published  in  Argentina. 


[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Sept. 

5,  iy62i 

President    Statiis   Policy — United    States 

Dravs  Line  roa  Cuba 

(By  Bertram  B    Johansson) 

President  Ken-iedy  has,  in  effect,  restated 
Monroe  Doctrine  policy  in  contemporary 
clothing. 

Without  refeiring  to  the  doctrine  as 
such,  but  touching  on  matters  Involving 
U.S.  and  hemisphere  security,  he  issued  a 
special  White  House  statement  Tuesday 
evening  setting  unmistakable  limits  on  pos- 
sible Cuban  aggression  in  the  hemisphere 

The  statement  was  restrained.  It  was 
firm.  It  was  explanatory  in  nature,  speci- 
fying the  nature  of  Soviet  weaponry  in  Cuba, 
especially  the  iiature  of  antiaircraft  mis- 
siles,  and    had   several   obvious   functions. 

It  was  meant  io  keep  the  public  informed, 
allay  congressioral  clamor  for  an  invasion  of 
Cuba,  warn  the  Castro  regime,  and  possibly 
to  temper  the  type  of  national  hysteria  that 
flash-fired  in  -he  era  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  a-  the  turn  of  the  century. 

COI.rERENCE   HELD 

The  statement  was  Issued  by  Press  Secre- 
tary Pierre  SallniJrer  after  the  President  had 
conferred  for  an  hour  with  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk.  Defense  Secretary  Robert  8  Mc- 
Namara,  and  a  bipartisan  delegation  of 
Members  of  Congress. 

Though  concerned  with  Soviet  arming  of 
Cuba,  the  operatl  it  sections  of  the  Kennedy 
statement  focusetl.  not  on  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  on  Cuba's  lnt>  ntions 

In  effect,  the  Kennedy  statement  attempts 
to  pull  the  Cubao  question  one  step  back 
from  the  cold-wa  arena,  and  place  respon- 
sibility on  Cuba  for  any  aggression  in  the 
hemisphere 

Hi\rr<  KK     fiifNTTRKD 

This  tact  Is  evi  lently  a  counter  to  Soviet 
rhetoric  and  oratory,  which  in  effect  con- 
stitutes a  Soviet  'Monroe  Doctrine"  Imply- 
ing that  any  "aggressive"  move  against  Cuba 


would  be  considered  a  move  against  all  of 
the  Communist  brotherho<x3  of  comrades  and 
nations. 

"It  continues  t*;'  be  tlie  p^Jllcy  of  the  United 
States.""  the  President  said,  "that  the  Castro 
regime  will  not  be  allowed  to  export  its 
aggressive  purposes  by  force  or  by  threat  of 
force.  It  will  be  prevented  by  whatever 
means  may  be  necessary  from  taking  action 
against  any  part  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere '" 

President  Kennedy's  statement,  which  will 
not  satisfy  those  who  believe  Communist 
aggression  and  Infiltration  in  the  hemisphere 
must  be  stopped  now,  appealed  for  consider- 
ation of  the  Cuban  question  "as  part  of 
worldwide  challenge  p>osed  by  Communist 
threats  to  the  peace." 

"It  must  be  dealt  with,"  he  said,  "as  part 
of  the  larger  issue  as  well  as  the  context 
of  sf>eclal  relationships  which  have  char- 
acterized the  inter-American  system." 

The  President  acknowledged  the  Soviet 
Union  had  provided  Cuba  with  some  3,500 
technicians,  torpedo  boats,  and  "a  number  of 
antiaircraft  defense  missiles  with  slant  range 
of  25  miles  which  are  similar  to  early 
models  of  our  Nike."' 

He  said  also  there  was  "no  evidence  of  any 
organized  combat  force  in  Cuba  from  any 
Soviet-bloc  country:  of  military  bases  pro- 
vided to  Russia:  of  a  violation  of  the  1934 
treaty  relating  to  Guantanamo  (the  U.S. 
naval  base  In  Cuba);  of  the  presence  of 
offensive  ground-to-ground  missiles;  or 
other  significant  capability  In  Cuban  hands 
or  under  Soviet  direction  and  guidance." 


(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Sept   5,  1962) 
The  Monroe  Doctrine 

The  year  was  1823,  Imperialist  Russia, 
filled  with  ambitions  to  extend  its  domain, 
was  pushing  its  power  along  the  northwest 
coast  of  North  America.  In  an  alliance  with 
Austria  and  Prussia,  whose  territories  in- 
cluded parts  of  what  is  now  East  Germany, 
the  Russians  were  threatening  to  intervene 
in  revolutions  in  Central  and  South  America. 

In  that  situation  the  U.S.  Secretary  of 
State,  John  Quincy  Adams,  proposed  and 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes,  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, Issued  a  statement  addressed  to  the 
European  powers. 

"We  owe  it  therefore  to  candor."  said  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  "and  to  the 
amicable  relations  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  those  powers,  to  declare 
that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on 
their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any 
portions  of  this  hemisphere,  as  dangerous 
to  our  peace  and  safety." 

The  United  States,  In  those  days,  was  a 
weak  country.  It  comprised  less  than  half 
its  present  continental  expanse,  it  numbered 
barely  9  million  people;  It  had  only  a  small 
Navy  and  less  Army.  It  was  certainly  no 
such  power  In  the  world  as  .Austria.  Prussia, 
Prance,  or  Imperial  Russia.  And  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  In  most  of  the  chancelleries  of 
the  world  there  was  contemptuous  amuse- 
ment at  President  Monroe's  bold  pretensions. 

For  they  were  bold.  It  took  considerable 
courage  for  the  President  to  act  alone  in- 
stead of  waiting  for  Great  Britain,  which 
had  suggested  a  Joint  statement  but  some- 
how never  got  around  to  acting  on  it.  Nei- 
ther Mr  Adams  nor  Mr  Monroe  were  quite 
sure  how  they  would  implement  their  policy 
if  It  were  challenged  by  the  great  powers 
But  believing  the  step  necessary  to  this  coun- 
try's peace  and  safety,  they  did  not  let  un- 
certainty paralyze  their  decision. 

Those  quiet  words,  shorn  of  all  bombast, 
served  their  purpose  for  140  years,  through 
many  tests,  because  the  world  came  to  be- 
lieve we  meant  what  we  said  The  Monroe 
Doctrine  did  not  keep  the  United  States  out 
of  wars  It  did  assure  that  no  foreign  power 
would  come  to  threaten  us  upon  our  own 
doorstep. 


Or  at  least,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  did  so 
until  our  own  day 

It  can  hardly  be  a  secret  to  anyone  that  a 
new  Imperialist  Russia  is  extending  its  sys- 
tem to  this  hemisphere.  The  system  of  the 
present  Government  of  Cuba  is  the  Commu- 
nist system.  And  this  week  the  Castro 
regime  signed  a  military  pact  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  which  it  is  frankly  and  publicly  ac- 
knowledged that  the  Soviet  Union  will  help 
train  and  provide  arms  to  the  Cuban  Army. 

But  a  difference  between  the  centuries  is 
that  today  Secretaries  of  State  and  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  have  reacted  dif- 
ferently. Both  President  Elsenhower  and 
President  Kennedy  have  sisserted  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  Is  not  dead.  But  up  to 
yesterday  neither  had  chosen  to  Implement 
it:  both  have  relied  Instead  upon  the  so- 
called  machinery  of  the  inter -.American  se- 
curity system 

That  is,  the  U.S  Government  has  put  its 
trust  in  the  hope  that  others  will  act  rather 
than  in  acting  itself  Where  once  a  weak 
nation  was  hold  enough  to  put  Its  shield 
over  the  other  nations  of  the  hemisphere,  a 
strong  nation  has  hop>ed  that  Its  weak  neigh- 
bors will  somehow  rise  and  shield  it  from  a 
danger  on  its  own  doorstep. 

So  matters  stood  until  yesterday  Now 
President  Kennedy  has  issued  a  statement 
saying  that  the  Castro  government  of  Cuba 
will  not  be  permitted  to  extend  Its  influence 
further  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
strongly  Implied  that  the  United  States  will 
stand  by  its  doctrine  of  140  years  ago 

Just  2  years — in  July  1960 — Mr  Khru- 
shchev said  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  dead 
The  President  of  the  United  States  says  it  is 
still  alive.  Now  the  problem  today,  as  it 
was  In  the  days  of  Imperial  Russia,  is  for  the 
United  States  to  convince  the  world  that  it 
means  exactly  what  it  says. 


(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Sept 
5.  1962] 

Cuba  and   Monroe  Doctrine 

(By  wniiam  H.  Stringer) 

Washington. — At  his  last  news  confer- 
ence President  Kennedy  was  asked  point- 
blank  what  the  Monroe  Doctrine  meant  to 
him  In  the  light  of  world  conditions  and 
Cuba  He  replied  that  it  meant  the  same  as 
it  has  since  President  Monroe  and  John 
Quincy  Adams  enunciated  it. 

Yet  there  liave  been  changes  Originally 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  a  unilateral  warn- 
Ing  by  the  United  States  that  European 
powers  must  not  "extend  their  system"  to 
any  portion  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
TThe  doctrine  told  czarlst  Russia  to  stop  en- 
croaching in  the  Pacific  Northwest  It  ad- 
vised Prance  to  quit  Mexico  In  1868 

Since  the  good-neighl3or  policy,  the 
United  States  has  sought  more  and  more  to 
enlist  all  of  the  hemispheres  states  in  the 
defense  of  hemispheric  integrity.  The  Rio 
Treaty  of  1947  refined  encroachments  to 
Include  "an  aggression  which  Is  not  an 
armed  attack.  '  At  19628  Punta  del  Este 
conference  the  Organization  of  American 
States  aimed  the  broadened  doctrine,  albeit 
mildly,  at  Caetro's  Cuba,  declaring  his  re- 
gime to  be  "incompatible"  with  the  Ameri- 
can system 

The  United  States  has  sought  to  set  in 
motion  events  that  will  eventually  topple 
Fidel  Castro— embargoing  Cuban  trade, 
talking  up  the  Castro  menace  throughout 
Latin  America  strengthening  hemispheric 
sinew  through  the  Alliance  for  Progress  (a 
painfully  slow  process*.  Now  Moscow  has 
countered  the  United  States  threat  to  the 
Castro  regime  with  what  looks  to  be  massive 
intervention. 

The  Soviet  Union  doesn't  care  about  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  Premier  Niklta  8  Khru- 
shchev Is  being;  bold  at  Havana  as  he  Is  at 
Berlin. 
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Ttii*  Isnt  tlie  flrst  flouting  of  the  doc- 
trine. Napoleon  III  had  a  whole  army  op- 
eraUzig  In  Maximilian's  Mexico.  But  the 
flouting  always  ceased.  In  former  decades. 

What  happens  this  time,  after  Mosco*  has 
dispatched  an  armada  of  ships  bearing  tech- 
nicians and  service  troops.  Communist-bloc 
artillery,  and  communications  equipment, 
plus  supplies  for  a  floundering  economy? 

The  Kremllnologlsts  constantly  remind  us 
that  Moscow  seldom  acts  from  a  single 
motive.  We  have  two  explanations  for  the 
Soviet  move.  One  Is  that  Moscow  cannot 
a!Tord.  In  terms  of  world  prestige,  to  see  Its 
Cuban  ally'coUapee  In  economic  chaos.  This 
would  be  no  advertisement  for  communism. 
Ergo.  Moscow  must  sail  to  the  rescue,  and 
with  sufllclent  military  equipment  to  make 
Senor  Castro  Invulnerable  to  Intern.Hl  revolt 
or  small-scale  amphibious  attack. 

The  other  explanation  is  that  Moscow  sees 
a  way  to  make  big  trouble,  close  to  home,  for 
the  United  States;  sees  a  chance  to  fortify  a 
base  for  revolution  that  can  reach  out  to 
all  of  Latin  America;  sees  an  opportunity  to 
build  a  technological  redoubt  which  can  even 
track  US.  space  experiments  from  Cape 
Canaveral. 

Actually,  the  -^-eighty  probability  is  that 
both  explanation.^  will  prove  true.  Having 
moved  in  to  ."=ave  the  Cuban  economy.  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev  will  exploit  his  leasehold 
to  the  full. 

The  question  facing  President  Kennedy  is 
what  Moscow's  boosted  intervention  will  do 
to  the  "peace  and  safety"  of  the  United 
States,  which  the  original  Monroe  Doctrine 
was  summoned  up  to  protect. 

Cuba  as  a  creaking  srmi-Communist  state 
was  no  great  menace.  Cuba  as  a  Soviet- 
bloc  state  so  heavily  armed  as  to  shift  the 
military  power  balances  in  I.atm  America  Is 
a  much  bigger  menace. 

But  if  Cuba  ever  came  to  mean,  to  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev  or  anyone  else,  that  the 
United  States,  f^.r  fear  of  nuclear  conse- 
quences, would  hesitate  to  act  when  its 
'■peace  and  safety"  was  threatened,  then  this 
would  be  the  blesrest  perl!  of  all. 

This  latter  prospect  was  dlrectlv  impli'-i* 
In  the  reporter  s  question  about  the  Monroe 
Doctrine. 

[From  the  Seafarers  Log,  August  1962 i 
NATO  Goes  Cuba>v,  Movj.s  Red  Caego 
The  current  mass  shipment  of  food,  arms. 
and  technical  equipment  from  the  Soviet 
bloc  to  Cuba  has  been  accomplished  with  the 
aid  of  some  of  the  closest  allies  of  the  United 
States  in  the  North  A'lantic  Treaty  Orga- 
niz-^tion.  Shipowners  in  Britain,  Norway, 
and  Greece,  among  other  ccuntrles,  supplied 
most  of  the  tonnage  running  to  Havana  and 
other  Cuban  ports.  The  "emergency  '  ship- 
ments were  made  necessary  by  Cuba's  failure 
to  provide  enough  of  the  necessities  of  life  for 
her  people,  under  the  present  Communist 
system.  President  Kennedy  disclosed  that 
the  United  States  had  discussed  the  Cuban 
shipping  excursions  by  NATO  country  ship- 
owners and  said  he  would  m.ike  every  effort 
to  have  them  curtailed. 

The  move  by  our  allies  to  ship  Communist 
supplies  to  Cuba  is  considered  a  direct  con- 
tradiction of  NATO  policy,  which  is  to  stand 
firm  against  the  Communist  menace.  Any 
weakening  of  this  structure  could  have  severe 
repercussions  to  the  Western  World. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
continuing  issue  in  Cuba,  as  Marguerite 
Higuins  has  so  succinctly  put  it  in  her 
latest  column  "is  not  whether  the  So- 
viet-supplied missiles  are  offensive  or 
defensive  or  whether  Soviet  officers  are 
in  Bermuda  shorts  rather  than  battle 
gear,"  but  whether  or  not  our  policy  of 
hesitation  and  restraint  is  not  encourag- 
ing the  Soviets  to  press  harder. 


The  same  sentiments,  in  effect,  were 
expressed  by  Robert  Frost  on  his  return 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  ■w.hen  he  said: 

Khrushchev  said  he  feared  for  U.S.  mod- 
ern liberals.  He  said  we  were  too  liberal  to 
fight.  I  suppose  he  thought  we'd  stand 
there  the  next  hundred  years  saying.  "On 
the  one  hand;   but  on  the  other  hand." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  perceptive  article  by  Mar- 
guerite HigRins. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordeiTd  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RuFTiANSHip  Versus  Restuaint 
( By  Marguerite  Hlggins) 
Washington — The  key  issue  In  Cuba  is 
not  whether  the  Soviet-supplied  missiles  are 
offensive  or  defensive  or  whether  Soviet  of- 
ficers are  in  Bermuda  shorts  rather  than 
battle  gear  The  issue  Is  whether  American 
policies  of  so-called  restraint  tempt  the 
Russians  into  putting  on  more  pressure 
everywhere  or  whether  US.  restraint  will  be 
rewarded  by  Soviet  restraint. 

So  far,  President  Kennedy,  with,  of 
course,  the  most  honorable  of  motives,  has 
most  often  taken  the  advice  of  those  officials 
who  counseled  caution  even  at  the  price  of 
letting  the  Russians  cet  away  with  a  slice 
here  and  a  slice  there  of  the  U.S.  world 
position  in  areas  ranging  from  the  Par  East 
to  central  Europe  to  the  Caribbean. 

The  President  himself  at  a  press  confer- 
ence stated  part  of  the  rationale  for  this 
attitude  by  indicating  that  America  had  to 
be  cautious  In  Cuba  because  action  against 
the  Communist  Incursions  there  might  re- 
sult in  Soviet  counteractions  in  places  like 
Berlin. 

But  what  a  tragedy  if,  for  example,  the 
Initial  slowness  of  American  reaction  should 
prove  one  day  to  be  the  factor  that  de- 
cided Khrushchev  to  authorize  a  new  era  of 
brinkmanship  in  Berlin  by  threatening  to 
use  the  missiles  newly  emplaced  along  the 
Western  air  corridors  to  the  city. 

And  with  a  new  crisis  boiling  up.  It  seems 
Important  to  bring  to  the  surface  what  has 
been  known  for  several  months  to  Insiders  in 
Washington.  This  Is  that  Americans  of 
great  stature,  both  In  and  out  of  Govern- 
ment. Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans,  are 
MOW  a.sklng  whether  President  Kennedy  will 
preside  over  the  decline  of  America  as  a  great 
power. 

Perhaps  this  seems  unduly  alarmist  at 
a  time  when  America  Is  so  psychologically 
attuned  that  headlines  give  greater  atten- 
tion to  a  "satisfactory  conversation"  be- 
tween the  American  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Premier  of  the  Soviet  Union 
than  to  dispatches  from  Berlin  saying  that 
Russians  have  riddled  an  American  military 
car  with  40  machinegun  bullets. 

But  nonetheless  the  question  Is  being 
asked  and  soon.  It  can  be  predicted,  will  be 
put  on  the  public  record  because  the  men 
Involved  know  that  the  Issues  are  too  cru- 
cial to  go  undebated. 

Indeed,  some  of  President  Kennedy's  ad- 
visers most  closely  connected  with  the  Berlin 
situation  feel  that  In  the  coming  months 
the  United  States  Is  risking  the  most  seri- 
ous—and needless — confrontation  with  the 
Russians  in  Berlin  because  this  country — 
not  Just  In  Europe  b.ut  also  In  Cuba  and 
elsewhere — has  not  faced  up  to  the  possi- 
bility that  Inaction  vls-a-vls  the  Russians 
often  runs  greater  risk  than  action. 

As  President  Kennedy  himself  once  re- 
marked atmospherics  have  their  vises,  and 
the  time  to  send  sharp  diplomatic  protests 
to  Moscow,  to  summon  the  Soviet  Ambassa- 
dor for  stern  confrontations,  was  at  the  be- 
ginning: That  Is.  at  the  moment  that  the 
flrst  Soviet  ship  of  the  recent  armada  (which 


everybody  knew  was  on  the  way)  headed 
toward  Cuba  in  July  The  long  silence  on 
this  score  plus  official  attempts  to  play  down 
the  Importance  of  It  all  was  an  Invitation. 
the  argiunent  goes,  for  Moscow  to  believe 
that  America  was  looking  for  a  way  to  evade 
the  challenge. 

Moscow's  reaction,  of  course,  was  very  uu- 
gentlemanly.  For  Instead  of  playing  Wash- 
ington's game,  Moscow  threw  Its  challenge 
contemptuously  in  America's  teeth  by  openly 
announcing  to  the  world  that  it  was  sending 
military  personnel  and  supplies  to  Cuba. 
There  is  a  conviction  in  many  responsible 
quarters  that  a  sUalght  and  tough  stand 
from  the  beginning  would  have  greatly  lu- 
hlbited  the  Soviets — and  still  might.  None- 
theless. It  Is  a  great  mistake  to  rule  out  pub- 
licly whatever  means  might  be  necessary  to 
curb  Soviet  Intrusion.  Including  a  blockade 
and  all  that  flows  from  that.  How  can 
promises  of  any  sort  of  Immunity  help  but 
embolden  such  an  opponent' 

For  Robert  Frost  spoke  true  and  weU  In 
Moscow  when  he  described  Premier  Khru- 
shchev as  both  a  r^ifflan  and  a  great  man. 
Ruffianshlp  has  never  been  inconsistent  with 
greatness,  and  the  gentlemanly  approach  to 
international  politics  has  never  impressed 
the  Bolsheviks. 

Indeed.  Just  18  months  ago.  Premier  Khru- 
shchev created  a  stir  In  diplomatic  circles  by 
this  remark  on  Cuba:  'How  am  I  to  believe 
that  Kennedy  is  serious  about  Berlin  when 
he  permitted  the  failure  of  the  invasion  of 
the  Bay  of  Pigs?  After  all.  Cuba  is  at  Amer- 
ica's own  back  dcx^ir  "  This  was.  of  course, 
a  conversational  probe  and  Khru.shchev  later 
Indicated  he  did  not  subscribe  entirely  to  his 
own  thesis. 

But  here  In  Washington,  advocates  of  a 
firm  line  earnestly  warn  that  nothing  less 
than  the  future  of  this  country  is  at  stake 
unless  President  Kennedy  becomes  con- 
vinced of  this  proposition:  That  the  risk  of 
counterpressure  to  Soviet  thru.'^ts  is  lees 
than  the  risk  of  doing  nothing  because  the 
greatest  danger  Is  that  the  next  time  Khru- 
shchev says  America  Is  afraid  he  might  really 
believe  It. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  middle  of  the  front  page  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun  of  today.  Monday.  Sep- 
tember 10.  1962,  is  an  article  entitled 
"Russian  'Horse  Trade"  Hinted— Keat- 
ing Says  United  States  May  Be  Eyeing 
Cuba-Berlin  Deal." 

I  should  like  to  read  excerpts  from  the 
article,  as  follows: 

Senator  Kzatinc  said  today  "a  horse  trade" 
with  Russia  In  Cuba  and  Berlin  may  be  In 
the  wind  and  branded  It  as  a  betrayal. 

Further: 

Keating  said  reports  circulating  here  "sug- 
gest that  the  Soviet  Union  may  want  to  put 
Cuba  and  Berlin  up  on  the  auction  block 
together  for  a  diplomatic  deal  that  would 
make  some  of  our  most  hard-boiled  negotia- 
tors blush." 

And,  again : 

"In  brass-tacks  language,"  he  said.  "It 
would  mean  that  Premier  Khrushchev  has 
told  President  Kennedy,  'you  lay  off  on 
Berlin,  we'll  lay  off  on  Cuba.  But  if  you 
press  us  in  Berlin,  then  we  will  put  the 
screws  on  you  In  Cuba.'  " 

Keating  said  "the  United  States  may  well 
be  toying  with  some  Soviet  deal  to  link  the 
two."  adding: 

"In  some  of  his  most  recent  utterances,  the 
President  has  spoken  of  the  two  crises  In  the 
same  breath  and  has  in  effect  urged  a  'wait 
and  see'  attitude." 

Keating  said  the  United  States  mu.st  make 
clear  to  the  people  of  Cuba  and  the  people  of 
Berlin  and  to  people  everywhere,  "that  no 
such  deal  is  In  the  cards." 
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The  article  was  sent  out  by  the  Associ- 
ated Press,  and  I  assume  it  was  pub- 
lished in  other  newspapers  throughout 
the  country. 

Mr.  President.  Uiese  references  m  the 
morning's  press  to  statements,  purport- 
edly made  by  the  listmguished  Senator 
from  New  York  !Mr  Keating],  to  which 
I  have  referred,  ind  which  use  such 
words  as  'deal"  oi  "a  horse  trade"  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Russia  over 
Berlin  and  Cuba  must.  I  think,  be  dis- 
cussed on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr  Pi-esident,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  a  most  responsible  Membtr  of 
this  body  whose  understanding  of  foreign 
policy  problems  is  deep  and  far  reaching. 
He  knows,  for  exiimple,  the  difference 
between  a  fact  aiid  a  rumor  in  the  inter- 
national situation  He  knows  that  a 
sense  of  discemm<  nt  between  fact  and 
rumor  is  essential  if  Senate  discussion 
of  foreign  policy  is  to  help  to  minimize 
rather  than  complicate  the  enormous 
burdens  which  the  President  bears  m 
these  matters.  Ho  knows,  further,  that 
President  Kennedj  did  not  create  either 
the  present  Berlin  situation  or  the  pres- 
ent Cuban  situation:  that  both  were  in 
existence  long  before  he  took  office.  He 
knows,  too.  I  am  sure,  that  the  President 
is  doing  the  best  he  can  to  deal  with  both 
issues  in  a  way  which  safeguards  the 
Nation  and  the  inter(-.st,s  of  all  of  us.  He 
knows,  finally,  that  the  President,  as  we 
all  are,  is  most  concerned  that  American 
lives  not  be  expended  unnecessarily 
through  rashness  or  ei  ror  m  Cuba  or 
Berlin. 

Knowing  how  deep  is  the  sense  of 
responsibility  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  and  his  utter  lack  of  partisan- 
ship where  matters  of  great  national 
concern  are  involved,  I  am  somewhat  at 
a  loss  to  understand  the  news  reports 
in  this  morning's  pre.<?s  about  a  deal  with 
Russia  over  Cuba  and  Berlin. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  what  kind  of  a 
deal  could  be  involved:  but  the  Senator 
must  know,  since  he  speaks  of  it.  It 
appears  to  be  a  most  serious  deal.  And 
since  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
referred  to  it.  and  tlie  Senator  is  a 
most  responsible  man,  I  presume  that 
the  report  has  a  serious  foundation.  It 
is  always  possible,  of  course,  that  the 
Senator  was  merely  speculating  on  pos- 
sible developments  in  a  grave  situation. 
The  pre.ss  may  have  misinterpreted  his 
speculation.  What  was  the  Senators 
fancy  may  have  become  fact  by  the 
peculiar  chemistry  in  which  the  press 
sometimes  indulges. 

But  I  would  most  certainly  like  to 
know  from  the  Senator  from  New  York 
himself  whether  such  was  the  case.  If 
he  was  speculating,  that  would  be  an 
end  to  the  matter. 

But  If  the  Senator  from  New  York 
was  doing  more  than  speculating,  if  he 
knows  of  a  deal  involving  a  "horse 
trade"  on  Cuba  and  Berlin,  that  is  a 
completely  different  matter.  I  am  sure 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  would 
agree  that  this  is  critical  information 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  Na- 
tion. I  am  sure,  too,  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  would  agree  further  that 
the  President  should  also  have  access 
to    this    critical    information    and    its 
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source,  since  the  President,  beyond  talk- 
ing or  speculating,  has  the  responsi- 
bility for  decisions  involving  the  very 
lives  of  Americans  with  respect  both  to 
Berlin  and  Cuba,  as  well  as  elsewhere. 
So  I  would  ask  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  whether  or  not  he  has  specific 
information  that  a  deal  is  being  worked 
out.  or  is  even  being  seriously  contem- 
plated, involving  some  kind  of  trade  as 
between  the  situations  in  Berlin  and 
Cuba  and.  if  so,  can  he  gve  the  Senate 
the  details  and  his  source  of  informa- 
tion? 

Mr.  KLEAllNG  Mr  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  the  disl:nBU!shed 
Senator  from  Montana,  our  majority 
leader,  whom  we  all  deeply  respect. 

Tlie  news  account  to  ■which  he  has  re- 
ferred, refened  to  a  television  program 
in  Buffalo,  in  which  I  was  very  careful 
to  say  that  the  Unking  of  Cuba  and 
Berlin  as  a  deal  was  a  rumor  which  was 
prevalent  in  Washington;  and  I  am  sure 
the  dist.nguished  majority  leader  has 
not  m  these  remarks  for  the  first  time 
heard  the  rumor  that  such  a  deal  might 
be  made 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  w;ll  the  Senator  from  New 
York  y.eld':' 

Mr   KEATING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  must  admit  m  all 
honesty  that  I  have  never  heard  of  a 
"deal"  being  made  relative  to  a  combina- 
tion of  matters  affecting  Cuba  and  Berlin. 
Of  course  I  have  heard  the  President  and 
Members  on  this  floor,  the  present 
."Speaker  included,  m  discussing  the 
Cuban  situation,  mention  the  fact  that 
the  responsibilities  of  the  President  were 
worldwide  in  nature;  in  addition  to  hav- 
inc  to  keep  an  eye  on  Cuba,  he  also  had 
to  watch  conditions  in  Berlin,  in  south- 
east Asia,  in  the  Middle  East,  in  Africa, 
and  in  the  Far  East,  in  the  region  of 
Formosa,  as  well.  There  are  other  points 
which  could  be  mentioned. 

But  I  must  admit — and  I  say  this  most 
sincerely — that  I  have  never  heard  of  any 
kind  of  "deal"  which  would  affect  the  in- 
terrelationship of  Berlin  and  Cuba,  inso- 
far as  the  pohcy  of  our  President  is 
concerned. 

Mr  KEATING  Of  course,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  accept  as  a  fact  the  statement  of 
the  majority  leader. 

If  the  word  "deal"  were  not  used,  per- 
haps the  majority  leader  has  previously 
heard  the  rumor  that  these  were  all  part 
and  parcel  of  one  proposal. 

Perhaps  it  would  clarify  the  situation 
to  mclude  following  my  remarks  excerpts 
from  such  respecte^d  publications  as  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  and  the  North - 
cm  Virginia  Sun  which  include  just  such 
reports.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  two  articles  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  two  ar- 
ticles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report] 

■VV'ar  over  Cuba,  Involving  the  United  States 
with  Russia,  is  moving  closer,  now  that  the 
Soviets  have  an  advanced  military  base  Just 
off  the  coast  of  Florida. 

President  Kennedy,  on  September  7.  asked 
Congress  for  authority  to  call  up  to  150.000 
reservists.  Main  reason:  The  Russians'  move 
into  Cuba. 


Soviet  submarines,  based  on  Cuba,  are  ex- 
pected soon  to  lie  athwart  strategic  lifelines 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Panama  Canal,  to 
the  oil  and  raw  materials  of  South  America, 
ready  to  help  Castros  Reds  move  to  the 
mainland. 

Missile-carrylng  Soviet  submarines,  based 
on  Cuba,  would  threaten  U.S.  cities.  Cuba, 
military  leaders  say,  Is  an  Ideal  base  for  high- 
accuracy  missiles  that  can  cover  the  heart  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

In  late  1959,  long  before  the  armed  power 
of  the  Soviet  Union  moved  Into  Cuba,  Sam- 
uel Flagg  Bemis,  professor  of  diplomatic 
history  and  inter-American  relations  at  Yale 
University,  wrote  an  article  for  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report.  Professor  Bemis.  an  out- 
standing authority  In  his  field,  warned  that 
Communist  power  established  in  the  Carib- 
bean could  "tip  the  balance  of  power  fatally 
against  the  United  States  In  the  present 
de;tdly  crisis  of  power  and  politics  which 
wc  call  the  'cold  war  '  " 

■With  Cuba  as  a  Soviet  base,  the  United 
States  suddenly  finds  Itself  engaged  with 
threats  from  the  lour  points  of  the  comp.ise — 
from  Cuba  on  the  sciith  and  al  ^ng  the  Allan- 
tic  seaboard,  from  Russia  against  Berlin  ai.d 
Western  Europe  rn  the  east,  from  Ru.«s1r  ever 
the  North  PlUp.  from  Russia  and  Red  China 
to  the  west.  Mr  Brmis  w.irned  in  ly5a  ihut 
■  we  snr.ply  canr.it  allow  tliat  to  happen  ' 

Now  that  it  h  is  happened  and  that  the 
Soviets  are  Involving  the  United  States  on  a 
fourth  front,  the  whole  problem  of  Cuba  Is 
taking  on  a  new  dimension — one  that  admit- 
tedly Ls  far  more  dangerous  to  the  security 
of  the  United  S^^ates  than  at  any  time  In 
the  past. 

a  POL.ICT  THAT  TKUXD 

Soviet  power,  now  flrmly  planted  In  the 
Caribbean,  marks  the  collspse  of  a  U  S  policy 
followed  since  Cuban  exiles  were  allowed 
to  Invade  Castro's  Cuba  without  air  cover  or 
support  In  1961. 

American  polky,  up  to  this  month,  had 
been  "to  allow  Cuba  to  wither  on  the  vine." 
U.S.  offlclals  talked  until  recent  days  of  Iso- 
lating Cuba. 

The  idea  at  th.;  hlghe.st  level  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  has  been  to  base  this 
country's  Cuban  policy  on  the  premise  that 
the  dictator  of  Cuba,  in  the  end,  would  fall 
as  the  result  of  an  economic  breakdown. 

Soviet  boss  Nlkita  Khru.shchev,  by  throw- 
ing In  economic  aid  t>,  bolster  Cuba's  econ- 
omy and  military  aid  to  stiffen  its  defenses 
and  give  the  Reds  striking  power,  has  coun- 
tered Uiat  U.S.  policy.  Castro,  in  effect.  Is 
covered  by  a  So'iet  guarantee  against  fail- 
ure. 

If  a  military  b.i&e  for  communism  located 
within  90  mlle.fi  uf  Florida  Is  to  be  removed, 
as  officials  talking  privately  see  It  now.  the 
removal  will  have  to  be  accomplished  by  mili- 
tary means. 

Here  again,  however.  President  Kennedy 
finds  himself  boxed  in  by  Khrushchev,  now 
that  Soviet  power  lias  been  taken  to  Cuba. 

The  box:  Let  the  United  States  make  a 
move  attalnst  Castro  In  Cuba,  and  Khru- 
schev  will  heat  up  the  Berlin  crisis,  move 
into  Laos,  strike  fat  Iran  or  Into  the  Middle 
East.  Chinese  Communist  will  move  against 
Formosa  or  prod  North  Koreans  to  move  Into 
South  Korea. 

With  Khrushchev  of  Russia  and  Mno  of 
Red  China  working  together  during  a  Cuban 
showdown,  the  United  States  could  find  it- 
self  swinging  in  all   directions, 

Cuba  under  Soviet  d'>mlnatlon  Is  described 
by  military  men  as  throwing  the  United 
States  off  balance. 

so\Trr  BnLDtrp 

Armed  forces  within  Cuba  are  gaining  sub- 
Etantlal  strength. 

President  Kennedy  himself,  on  September 
4.  reported  that  the  Russians  without  doubt 
have  put  ground-to-atr  missiles  similar  to 
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the  early  US.  Nlke-AJax  Into  Cuba.  Mr. 
Kennedy  also  confirmed  that  there  are  now 
Soviet-made  torpedo  boats  with  ship-to-ship 
guided  missiles  in  Cuba 

In  addition,  Castro  has  at  least  60  opera- 
tional Mlg  fighters.  Soviet-made  tanks  and 
Russian  122-mllllmeter  artillery  plus  other 
guns  in  quantity,  modern  antiaircraft  guns, 
considerable  numbers  of  Soviet  jeeps  and 
trucks,  quantities  of  radar  and  other  elec- 
tronic equipment.  Small  arms.  Including 
the  latest  machlneguns  from  Communist 
Czechoslovakia  and  ammunition  for  such 
arms,  have  been  supplied  in  quantity. 

Main  factor  In  Soviet  aid.  as  confirmed  by 
the  President's  statement,  is  a  minimum  of 
3.500  Russians,  described  by  British  news- 
men in  Cuba  who  saw  them  as  "brawny 
young  men  •  •  *  tanned  •  •  •  fit  and 
constantly  In  training  "  An  eyewitness  re- 
port by  one  of  the  British  observers  set  the 
number  of  these  Russians  at  "from  5,000  to 
8.0OO  ■• 

Senator  Kenneth  B  Keating.  Republican. 
of  New  York,  said  that  there  were  5,000  Rus- 
sian troops — not  technicians — already  In 
Cuba. 

Such  doubly  confirmed  reports,  differing 
only  as  to  the  number  which  admittedly  is 
growing  day  by  day  as  Soviet  freighters  and 
personnel  carriers  arrive  in  Cuba,  appear  to 
be  In  line  with  earlier  reports  of  Khru- 
shchev's personal  pledge  to  Raul  Castro, 
brother  of  Fidel.  It  supposedly  was  made 
to  Raul  on  his  visit  to  Russia  some  months 
ago. 

The  Cuban.  Defense  Minister  in  his  broth- 
er's dictatorship,  asked  Khrushchev  to  take 
Cuba  into  protection  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
grouping.  Khrushchev  is  said  to  have  re- 
plied: "I  will  do  better  than  that  I  will 
send  Russians  to  Cuba   " 

There  are  no  reliable  reports  as  yet  that 
nuclear  warheads  or  long-range  missiles 
capable  of  delivering  them  on  US  cities 
have  been  placed  in  Cuba.  Chances  are  ex- 
perts say,  that  Khrushchev  would  Insist  on 
keeping  such  weap<:ms  aboard  Russia's  nu- 
clear submarines,  which,  however,  could  use 
Cuban  bases 

Dean  Rusk,  US  Secretary  of  State,  sum- 
moned the  Ambassadors  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  to  the  State  Department  on 
September  5  to  give  them,  information  gath- 
ered by  the  United  States  on  the  fiow  of  So- 
viet military  personnel  and  materiel  to  Cuba. 
President  Kennedy,  In  his  statement  of 
September  4,  declared  that  if  there  were  ag- 
gression from  Cuba  against  any  other  part 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  then  the  United 
States  would  act  Threat  from  Cuba,  as  the 
President  interpreted  it.  should  be  dealt  with 
■as  a  part  of  the  worldwide  challenge  posed 
by  Communist  threats  to  the  peace" 

Present  policy  of  the  United  States,  as  It 
appears  to  the  world,  is  to  accept  the  build- 
up of  Cuba  as  a  Soviet  base  without  using 
military  force  to  prevent  that  buildup. 
Policy  now  is  to  avoid  shooting 

With  the  Russians  thxis  established  on  an 
island  base  within  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
however,  there  are  real  chances  of  serious 
incidents  The  U.S.  base  at  Guantanamo  Is 
in  more  danger.  Trouble  for  Venezuela, 
Guatemala,  Panama,  and  other  countries  on 
the  Latin  American  mainland  is  more  likely 
than  ever 

WHAT   IT    WILL    TAKE 

Congressional  leaders,  by  September  7, 
were  agreed  it  might  take  US.  military  ac- 
tion in  Cuba  to  remove  the  threat  to  U.S. 
security.  Republican  leaders  urged  legisla- 
tion giving  Mr  Kennedy  authority  to  make 
what  military  move  he  deemed  necessary. 
It  was  then  that  the  President  asked  au- 
thority to  call  150.000  reservists 

If  It  comes  to  a  fight  to  oust  Castro's 
dictatorship,  the  conflict  may  be  bloody. 
U  S  soldiers  in  Cuba  would  find  themselves 
up  against  not  just  Cuban  Reds,  but  Rus- 
sians too. 


War  over  Cuba,  discounted  by  administra- 
tion leaders  until  recent  weeks,  has  been 
brought  closer  by  Khrushchev's  act  of  mov- 
ing Soviet  arms  and  military  men  Into  on 
island  of  the  Americas. 


(Prom  the  Northern  Virginia  Sun] 

All  Traffic  Harassing  Expected;    1961  Non 
Warned  United  States  on  Ccba 

(  By  Robert  S  Allen  and  Paul  Scott) 

The  East  Germans  are  expected  to  soon  be- 
gin harrassmg  the  allies'  Berlin  air  traffic 
with  newly  Installed  electronic  counter 
equipment. 

These  electronic  devices,  similar  to  those 
being  installed  in  Cuba,  are  showing  up 
along  the  three  air  corridors  Unking  West 
Berlin  to  West  Germany. 

U  S.  Intelligence  estimates  warn  that  the 
ECE  stations  are  being  readied  to  blockade 
the  corridors  by  jamming  the  guidance  con- 
trol systems  of  allied  aircraft  flying  into  the 
big  Templehof  Airfield  In  West  Berlin. 

By  really  intensive  use  of  these  and  other 
methods,  the  East  Germans,  If  backed  by  the 
Soviets,  can  effectively  block  the  corridors 
according  to  U  S.  military  experts.  Planes 
flving  these  alrlanes  because  of  bad  weather 
in  the  fall  and  winter  months  must  depend 
about  80  percent  of  the  time  on  radio 
guidance  from  ground  control  stations. 

Already  the  Soviet  puppet  East  German 
regime  is  preparing  to  Justify  this  warlike 
takeover  by  listing  the  corridors  as  East 
German  Republic  alrlanes  In  documents 
circulated  to  all  countries  recognizing  the 
Communist  government. 

Copies  of  these  explosive  documents,  ob- 
tained by  U  S  intelligence  agents  are  being 
carefully  examined  for  their  full  significance 
by  State  Department  experts  on  East  Ger- 
man-Soviet affairs. 

One  opinion  of  these  experts  is  that  Soviet 
Premier  Khrushchev  Is  planning  to  use  the 
East  GermaiLs  to  touch  off  a  brandnew  war 
of  nerves  over  West  Berlin  to  determine  If 
the   United  States  will  stand  flrm. 

Also  that  Khrushchev  will  link  the  East 
German  blockade  of  the  corridors  closely 
with  the  use  of  ECE  measures  against  U.S. 
planes  flying  over  and  around  Cuba. 

THE    SECRET    NOTE 

Although  the  communication  was  never 
made  public.  Khrushchev  sent  a  blunt  note 
to  President  Kennedy  in  April  1961  threat- 
ening West  Berlin  if  the  United  States  used 
troops  against  Cuba.  This  alarming  note 
was  delivered  to  the  White  House  on  the 
weekend  before  the  ill-fated  Cuban  Invasion. 

A  congressional  source,  who  knows  the 
whole  story  about  the  note,  says  that  it 
scared  McGeorge  Bundy,  the  chief  foreign 
policy  adviser  in  the  Wlilte  House,  Into  pre- 
vailing on  the  President  to  call  off  U.S.  air 
strikes  planned  to  help  the  Cuban  rebels 
bom.b  out  Castro's  air  force  on  the  Invasion 
eve 

This  could  explain  why  such  a  note  was 
not  made  public — because  it  would  make 
Americans  begin  to  think  what  quid  pro 
quo  guides  our  foreign  policy. 

It  mlpht  also  shed  new  light  on  why 
Khrushchev  is  so  boldly  sending  "an  esti- 
mated "  20.00  military  "technicians"  and  "ad- 
visers to  Cuba  without  fear  of  U.S.  counter 
military  action. 

These  new  Soviet  threats  are  one  of  the 
reasons  behind  Vice  President  Lyndon  John- 
son's trip  to  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Italy.  He 
is  obtaining  assurances  from  Western  lead- 
ers of  these  NATO  allies  that  they  will  sup- 
port U.S.  military  action  if  necessary,  to 
break  any  Communist  air  blockade. 

Before  leaving  on  this  trip.  Vice  President 
Johnson  told  a  small  gathering  at  his  home 
that  both  President  Kennedy  and  he  ex- 
pected Khrushchev  to  move  against  West 
Berlin  last  year. 


He  said  this  estimate  was  the  reason  why 
President  Kennedy  called  up  Reserve  units  to 
buildup   U.S.  forces  in    Western   Europe. 

NEW    CRISIS     BREWING 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  ataff  now  believe  that 
1962  is  the  year  that  Khrushchev  may  try 
to  force  the  West  out  of  West  Berlin.  This 
military  evaluation  is  supported  by  a 
Swedish  intelligence  report  that  Khrushchev 
is  planning  to  create  an  incident  and  use  it 
as  an  excuse  to  send  Soviet  troops  into  West 
Berlin. 

Mr.  MANSPIEUD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  New  York  will  yield  at 
this  point.  I  would  say  he  is  correct  in 
that  respect.  I  have  heard  mention  of 
Cuba.  Berlin,  southeast  Asia,  the  Middle 
East,  and  whatnot,  all  together.  So 
mention  of  them  has  been  made,  but 
never,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledi^e,  with 
the  connotation  of  a  deal  attached. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  I  Mr  Engle]  — 
who  replied,  one  day  last  week,  to  an  ad- 
dress which  I  had  previously  made  about 
Cuba,  and  whose  address  has  been  chal- 
lenged today  by  the  di.stin^iuished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  IMr.  DoduI  on 
important,  vital  particulars — stated,  as 
a  part  of  his  address,  that  when  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  asked  about  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana IMr.  Capehart],  calling  for  a  U.S. 
invasion  of  Cuba,  to  stop  the  flow  of 
Soviet  men  and  supplies,  the  President 
said: 

The  United  States  has  obligations  all 
around  the  world,  including  West  Berlin  and 
other  areas,  which  are  very  sensitive,  and. 
therefore,  I  think  that  in  considering  what 
appropriate  action  we  should  take,  we  have 
to  consider  the  totality  of  our  obligations 
and  also  the  responsibilities  which  we  bear 
in  so  many  different  parts  of  the  world — 

Adding: 

In  response  to  your  specific  question,  we 
do  not  have  information  that  troops  have 
come  into  Cuba. 

That  was  on  August  30. 

In  the  text  of  the  statement  which  the 
President  made  on  Cuba,  this  stateinent 
was  made: 

The  Cuban  question  must  be  considered 
as  a  part  of  the  worldwide  challenge  posed 
by  Communist  threats  to  the  peace.  It  must 
be  dealt  with  as  a  part  of  the  larger  issue 
as  well  as  the  context  of  the  special  rela- 
tionships which  have  characterized  the  inter- 
American  system. 

The  fact  that  the  majority  leader,  who 
so  ably  and  so  loyally  represents  the  ad- 
ministration on  this  floor,  has  made  the 
statement  which  he  has — namely,  that 
there  is  no  relationship  between  the 
two — is  exactly  what  was  asked  for  by  me 
in  the  same  television  addi-ess,  as  the 
first  and  foremost  point: 

First  and  foremost,  we  must  make  clear 
to  the  people  of  Cuba  and  the  people  of 
Berlin  and  equally  clear  to  all  the  peoples 
of  Latin  America  and  the  peoples  of  Ger- 
many and  Europe  that  no  such  deal  is  In 
the  cards. 

The  objective  of  these  remarks  and 
others  which  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  made  has  been  to  stiffen  our  position 
with  regard  to  Cuba  and  to  say  to  the 
President  and  the  administration  that 
there  is  backing  in  the  Congress  for  a 
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more  vigorous  position,  a  harder  posi- 
tion, with  regard  to  the  Cuban  situation, 
and,  indeed,  as  regards  Berlin. 

Both  Hoiises  of  the  Congress,  in  my 
judgment,  will  respond  to  keeping  Cuba 
and  Berlin  entirely  separate  and  dis- 
tinct, and  in  not  making  a  concession  on 
one  in  order  to  get  a  concession  on  the 
other,  and  in  standing  absolutely  firm 
on  Berlin,  and  at  the  same  time  in  taking 
more  vigorous  steps  than  any  which  have 
been  taken  to  date  to  prevent  further 
shipping  of  military  equipment  and 
military  i^ersonnel  into  Cuba. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  is  well 
aware  of  the  problems  which  the  Presi- 
dent faces,  and  it  is  not  his  desire  to 
add  to  tho.sr  problems. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield "' 

Mr.  KEATING.     In  just  a  moment. 

The  responsibility  of  the  President  is 
to  make  the  final  decisions;  and  it  is  an 
awesome  responsibility  in  the  face  of 
world  events  as  they  exist  today. 

I  thank  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Montana  for  his  reference  to  the  fact 
that  I  have  tried  to  be  resjxinsible. 

I  have  been  critical,  but  I  have  tried 
to  be  responsible  in  such  criticism.  I 
shall  continue  to  be.  but  I  shall  not  hes- 
itate to  speak  out  at  any  time  when  I  feel 
that  additional  facts  should  be  brought 
out. 

I  again  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  raised  this  question, 
and  the  reas-surance — which  is  the  im- 
portant thing — which  I  consider  implicit 
in  his  remark  to  the  effect  that  no  deal 
or  arrangement  has  been  made,  or.  in- 
deed, will  be  made,  to  trade  off  anything 
to  do  with  Berlin  against  anything  to  do 
with  Cuba. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefiy  at  that  point? 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  indebted  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  his  clar- 
ification of  the  news  story.  There  is  no 
deal  affecting  the  interrelationship  of 
these  two  areas,  Cuba  and  Berlin.  I  ex- 
press the  hope  Uiat,  if  anyone  ever  sug- 
gested such  a  possibility,  he  would  im- 
mediately contact  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  is,  of  course,  in  charge 
of  our  foreign  policy,  and  who.  I  think, 
would  be  most  happy  to  set  the  record 
straight  on  any  occasion  when  such  a 
situation  was  placed  before  him. 

Mr.  KEATING.  When  I  received  a  call 
from  the  Secretary-  of  State  this  morn- 
ing, that  is  exactly  what  I  said  to  him — 
that  a  statement  by  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  effect  that  these 
are  not  part  and  parcel  of  one  transac- 
tion, to  be  traded  oH  against  each  other, 
would  be  the  very  best  way  to  set  the 
record  straight.  I  still  think  it  would  be. 
But  the  fact  that  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  has  made  this  statement  on 
the  floor  gives  me  great  confidence  that 
that  is  the  situation. 

Let  me  further  say  that  I  recollect 
when  I  approached  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  mid-August  asking  for  a  report 
on  the  Soviet  landings,  I  received,  after 
2  weeks,  a  reply  that  was  so  uninforma- 
tive  as  to  be  virtually  useless. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  KEATING.     I   yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  had  this 
colloquy  with  the  majority  leader  grow- 
ing out  of  the  telecast  program  that  he 
has  already  explained  to  the  Senate: 
but  I  would  like  to  make  these  comments, 
if  he  would  permit  me  to  do  so.  apropos 
his  observations. 

I  a.ssure  the  Senator  from  New  Yoik 
that  President  Kennedy  does  not  barter 
freedom.  Freedom  is  not  for  barter,  and 
it  would  be  unthinkable  that  President 
Kennedy  for  a  moment  would  relate-  Ber- 
lin and  Cuba  for  negotiating  purpo.=Jes  in 
any  negotiations  with  Russia. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Latin  American  Affairs.  I  want  to  say 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  no  intention  whatsoever  of  linking 
the  two  in  any  negotiation,  becau.se  the 
two  could  not  be  linked  without  just 
such  ugly  rumors  as  the  Senator  said  he 
heard  arising  in  Washington — namely, 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  barterinrr  fref^dom. 

I  would  have  us  all  remember  that  in 
the  very  critical  situation  involving  Cuba 
there  must  be  complete  unity  amonsr  us 
in  supporting  the  rieht  arm  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  In  the  very 
delicate  and  difBcult  crises  that  exist 
around  the  world,  it  is  very  easy,  I  think, 
in  the  field  of  semantics,  to  link  Cuba 
and  Berlin:  but  they  are  unlinkable  in 
that  each  crisis  Involves  its  own  set  of 
facts. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  the  American  people  that  they  can 
rest  as.sured  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  does  not  trade  off  freedom 
in  any  negotiation  in  any  field  of  for- 
eign policy. 

My  subcommittee  is  maintaining  very 
close  contact  with  this  administration. 
For  example,  Monday  afternoon  at  4:30, 
we  are  to  have  a  conference  with  the 
United  States  Ambassador  to  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  Am- 
bassador Morrison.  Tomorrow,  we  will 
meet  with  other  State  Department  offi- 
cials on  the  same  subject.  As  chairman 
of  the  subcommitt^-e,  I  have  taken  the 
position  from  the  very  beginning  of  this 
crisis  that  we  must  be  kept  informed 
with  regard  to  what  is  going  on.  I  think 
we  are.  The  Senator  from  New  York 
and  the  American  people  can  re.st  as- 
sured that  these  crises  are  being  con- 
sidered in  their  separable,  individual  na- 
tures, and  they  are  not  being  considered 
in  any  negotiating  package.  Let  me  as- 
sure the  Senator  from  New  York  of  that 
fact. 

The  Senator  will  share  my  point  of 
view  that  the  time  has  come  when  we 
must  ascertain  the  position  of  our  as- 
sociates in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
members  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  as  to  what  the  course  of 
action  should  be,  if  there  is  to  be  joint 
action,  in  regard  to  the  threat  of  the 
establishment  of  a  Russian-Communist 
beachhead  in  Cuba.  I  think  there  is 
grave  danger  that  such  a  beachhead 
might   very  well   be   established. 

One  of  the  most  delicate  problems  wc 
have — it  is  very  risky  even  to  comment 
on  it  publicly,  but  it  should  be  com- 
mented on— is  the  problem  involving  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.    The  Monroe  Doctrine 


is  not  dead,  but  I  do  not  think  the  Mon- 
roe Doctnne  is  the  doctrine  it  was  when 
It  was  finst  established  by  the  United 
Stales,  or  when  we  enforced  it  50  or  75 
years  ago.  In  part^ — and  note  my  lan- 
gua.se— it  was  established  in  order  to 
guarantee  to  our  neighbors  to  the  south 
of  us  that  we  would  protect  them,  as 
well  as  ourselves,  from  any  possible  over- 
running of  them,  or  any  one  of  them,  by 
a  foreign  power. 

We  carried  that  out.  although,  as  we 
know,  the  his'orians  have  wxitten  that 
in  the  early  decades  we  carried  it  out 
through  the  British  fleet.  After  all,  our 
great  ally.  Great  Britain,  enforced  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  for  a  good  many  years, 
in  that  otlier  foreign  nations  knew  if 
they  sought  to  exercise  any  extraterrito- 
rial ambitions  over  Latin  America  we 
would  stand  firm  on  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine but  the  Monroe  Doctrine  would, 
in  those  days,  be  enforced  by  the  British 
fleet. 

A  great  many  changes  have  occurred 
since  the  initiation  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. For  example,  the  section  which 
declares  that  we  will  not  become  involved 
in  European  affairs  is  a  completely  dead 
lett.er.  Insofar  as  it  relates  to  this  hem- 
isphere, it  is  a  two-pronged  doctrine; 
and  let  us  never  forget  it.  It  is  a  doc- 
trine in  which  we  made  clear  that  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  own  national  se- 
curity we  did  not  propose  to  have  for- 
eign powers  establish  extraterritorial 
rights  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  But 
we  also  said  we  were  opposed  to  that 
becau.se  we  were  going  to  protect  our 
neighbors  to  the  south  who.  in  that  time 
of  historj',  were  exceedingly  weak  na- 
tions and  could  have  been  easily  over- 
run if  they  could  not  rely  upon  their 
great  neighbor  to  the  north  to  come  to 
their  defense  and  assistance  if  necessary. 

In  our  conferences  in  Latin  America 
for  some  time  past  we  have  found  that 
the  attitude  of  our  Latin  American 
friends  today  in  some  instances  is  not 
the  attitude  they  adopted  at  the  time 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  first  initiated. 
This  is  a  delicate  subject,  but  some  of 
them  have  taken  the  position — and  it 
is  well  recognized — that  any  carrying  out 
of  any  policy  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
as  originally  contemplated  by  the  United 
States,  so  far  as  Latin  American  coun- 
tries are  concerned,  would  have  to  be 
done  with  their  complete  consent,  co- 
operation, and  association.  In  other 
wDrds.  the  Latin  Americans  question  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  take  the 
position  that  it  can  say  to  any  foreign 
power.  "Your  relationships  with  country 
X.  Y.  or  Z  in  Latin  America  arc  going 
to  be  determined  by  the  United  States." 

So  we  enter  into  areas  of  conflict, 
which  require  the  exercise  of  verj-  deli- 
cate diplomacy. 

During  World  War  11,  we  negotiated 
a  series  of  treaties  and  declarations  by 
Western  Hemisphere  nations  which 
sought  to  make  incursions  by  Axis  Pow- 
ers into  the  hemisphere  the  subject  of 
combined  opposition  and  resistance  by 
the  signatories. 

We  sought,  in  other  words,  to  en- 
force the  Monroe  Doctrine  not  imilater- 
ally,  but  through  hemispheric  action. 

That  is  how  we  changed  the  concept 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  during  World 
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War  n  relative  to  the  German-Italian- 
Japanese  axis. 

Since  then,  we  have  done  much  the 
same  thing  relative  to  communism.  We 
have  held  a  series  of  conferences  in  an 
effort  to  keep  communism  out  of  this 
hemisphere  not  simply  as  U.S.  policy  and 
by  U.S.  action  but  as  a  policy  and  action 
of  the  OAS. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  country  which 
signed  the  act  of  Punta  del  Este  which 
would  not  want  to  cooperate  with  us 
in  stemming  the  establishment  of  com- 
munism in  Latin  America  by  way  either 
of  a  beachhead  in  Cuba  or  of  a  Com- 
munist takmg  over  of  X,  Y,  or  Z  country 
m  Latin  America,  for  there  is  a  recog- 
nition that  if  that  should  happen  in 
Latin  America  to  one  country,  or  to  two 
or  three,  it  could  very  well  extend 
through  the  hemisphere. 

There  have  been  in  the  press  some 
rather  excited  editorials  whose  writers 
have  not  taken  into  account  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  today  is  not  the  Mon- 
roe EX)ctrine  established  by  President 
Monroe,  because  of  these  changes  in  the 
attitude  of  some  of  our  Latin  Ameri- 
can friends  in  regard  to  the  applicability 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  certain  types 
of  facts  now.  I  only  mention  it  in  pass- 
ing in  this  discussion,  because  it  ought 
to  be  noted  in  the  Record. 

So  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
believes  our  subcommittee  ought  to 
know  what  is  going  on  within  the 
Organization  of  American  States  and 
within  the  council  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  To  that  end  I  asked 
Ambassador  Morrison  this  morning  if  he 
would  make  himself  available  to  give  us 
a  very  Informal  executive  briefing  In  re- 
gard to  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  as  we  have  a  right  to  ask.  He 
has  the  privilege  of  giving  it  or  of  not 
giving  it.     I  am  sure  he  will  give  it. 

We  have  asked  officials  of  the  State 
Department — either  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Latin  American  Affairs — to  give  us  a 
briefing  tomorrow  in  regard  to  this  whole 
issue  vls-a-vis  Cuba  and  other  Latin 
American  states. 

I  appreciate  the  generosity  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  in  letting  me 
make  these  comments  at  this  length.  I 
am  about  through.  I  felt  that  in  the 
midst  of  this  colloquy  with  the  majority 
leader  I  owed  it  to  my  administration 
to  make  the  statoment.s  I  made 

I  close  by  saying  that  I  wnnt  the 
An^erlcan  people  to  know  that  they  have 
every  reason  to  place  complete  faith  In 
the  President  of  ihe  United  SUtca,  Ir- 
respective of  tholr  portlsujvshlp  roUitlve 
to  lhl.H  Cuban  crisis,  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  not  placed  Cuba 
and  Berlin  on  the  barter  inarki't. 

The  President  l.s  seeking  to  defend 
freedom  both  In  Cuba  and  In  Herlln  on 
the  basis  of  the  farls  involved  In  each 
crisis,  and  they  are  different  In  some  re- 
spects The  common  objective  is  not 
different,  It  Is  our  policy  In  both  places 
that  freemen  are  not  to  be  overridden  by 
con^munlsm  without  American  support 
of  freemen.  Wc  intend  to  support  free- 
dom where  freemen  are  willing  to  stand 
up  and  fight  for  freedom 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr,  President,  It  Is 
very  heartening  to  have  UUs  additional 


assurance  from  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  who  acts  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  important  subcommittee 
dealing  with  Latin  American  affairs  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
to  hear  from  his  lips  the  assertion  that 
no  effort  will  be  made  to  relate  Berlin 
to  Cuba  in  connection  with  any  negotia- 
tions. 

I  hope  that  when  the  President  is 
asked  again  about  the  situation  he  will 
make  that  very  clear.  If  he  is  going 
to  say  that  the  United  States  has  obliga- 
tions all  around  the  world,  including 
West  Berlin  and  other  areas,  and  if  he 
is  going  to  say  that  tlie  Cuban  question 
must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
worldwide  challenge  posed  by  Commu- 
nist threats  to  the  peace,  then  the  very 
delineation  which  has  been  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  might  be  added,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  made  perfectly 
clear  to  the  American  people — because 
I  am  sure  that  is  what  they  want — that 
there  is  no  negotiation  as  between  these 
two  situations,  and  there  will  be  no  con- 
cessions made  on  the  one  issue  in  order 
to  get  concessions  on  the  other. 

I  also  wish  to  make  it  clear,  knowing 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  hav- 
ing served  with  him,  that  there  Is  not 
one  doubt  in  my  mind  for  a  moment  as 
to  his  intentions,  his  patriotism,  or  his 
desire  to  do  the  right  thing  under  the 
circumstances  If  these  colloquies  serve 
no  other  punx>se,  I  hope  tliey  will  serve 
the  purpose  of  making  It  clear  to  the 
President's  advi.sors  that  the  Congress 
is  behind  the  Presulent  in  any  decision 
which  he  may  make  which  Is  a  firm  one. 
a  solid  one  one  In  which  Interests  are 
not  paired  off  one  against  the  other. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
for  his  action  In  trying  to  get  from  the 
members  of  the  OrKanizatlon  of  Ameri- 
can States  some  information  as  to  what 
tholr  attitude  will  be  That  Is  very  Im- 
portant. We  should  make  every  eflort  to 
proceed  In  concert  with  our  friends  of  the 
Latin  American  Republics  When  I 
made  four  suggestions  the  other  day,  the 
second  suggestion  was  that  we  try  to  do 
that  very  thing.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon is  on  the  right  track  on  that  point. 

I  must  add  one  word  about  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine.  It  is  now  undergoing  a 
remterpretation  Before  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  came  Uj  \hc  Chamber,  the 
distinguished  Senator  fioni  {\)nnecticut 
I  Mr,  I)onni  was  speaking  on  tluil  sub- 
ject. I  think  peihap-s  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  did  not  hear  him.  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut  said  that  If  wo  say  that 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  iloc.s  not  apply,  per- 
haps in  nil  civndoi  we  .shoiiUt  say  that  It 
no  longer  exlsUs  In  u  eolloquy  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Moni'oe  Doctimc  I  viiid  that 
I  think  II  applies  m  Cuba  I  do  i-U  think 
It  l.s  an  answer  to  say  thai  tin  Cuban 
Government  Invited  in  the  Soviet*,  and 
therefore  the  Monroe  Doctrine  does  not 
apply  m  a  case  m  whicli  a  country  In- 
vites In  a  fort'ign  power  If  we  are  go- 
\m  to  accept  tlie  Monioc  Doctrine  aa 
President  Monroe  i-nunclated  It,  I  point 
out  that  he  expressly  covered  auoh  a 
situation  as  that  \lr  said  that  lome 
foreign  power  might  try  to  impose  upon 
one  of  our  southern  brethim— mpanlng 
oiu'  of  the  Latin  Am(>rlcan  I^■pllhllcs — a 
form  of  government  they  did  not  want. 


That  is  exactly  what  has  happened  in 
Cuba.  If  we  say  that  Cuba  is  out,  and 
we  now  have  a  Monroe  Doctrine  minus 
one,  then  if  there  is  a  coup  d'etat  in 
some  other  country  and  that  country 
calls  in  Soviet  Ru.ssia.  the  Communist 
Chinese,  or  some  other  power,  then  we 
will  have  a  Monroe  Doctrine  minus  two. 
Are  we  going  to  keep  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine alive?  Certainly  the  American  peo- 
ple look  upon  it  as  a  very  important  part 
of  our  policy.  If  we  arc  going  to  scrap 
it,  ignore  it,  or  completely  reinterpret  it. 
I  think  we  mu.st  make  clear  what  we 
are  doing.  I  do  not  think  we  can  inter- 
pret it  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  it  viable, 
and  say  that  it  does  not  apply  if  a  coun- 
try invites  in  a  foreign  European  power 
or  an  outside  power  no  matter  what  the 
government  is  that  is  established  there, 
whether  it  is  the  will  of  the  people  or  not. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield^ 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  raised  those  points, 
because  I  would  be  comjiletcly  misunder- 
stood, or  I  would  have  completely  failed 
to  present  my  view  if  I  read  in  the  Rec- 
ord any  statement  that  would  be  .subject 
to  the  possible  interpretation  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  may  be  making 
of  what  I  have  previously  said  here  this 
afternoon 

Certainly  Cuba  cannot  delernune 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, rortainly  country  X,  that  may  in- 
vite In  Ru.ssia,  cannot  determine  wliether 
there  Is  a  Monroe  Doctrine  I  am  talk- 
ing about  free  nations  In  Lntm  Ameiica. 
I  only  wish  to  point  out  that  we  have  to 
be  very  careful  that  we  do  not  make  nn 
interpretation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
applicable  to  them  on  a  unilateral  basis, 
for  they  are  very  sensitive  now  about  tile 
Monroe  IXxnnne.  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  speak  for  countries  X 
Y,  and  Z.  which  are  free  countries,  and 
not  Communist  countries  That  Is  why 
I  have  urged  that  if  there  Is  an  appli- 
cation of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  we  ougln 
to  do  It  in  concert  through  the  OAS  with 
our  free  neighbors  to  the  .south  of  us, 

I  should  like  to  make  the  point  as  clear 
as  I  know  how  to  use  the  English  lan- 
guage, that  Monroe  Doctrine  or  no  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  we  have  o  duty  to  protect 
our  own  seem  Ity  If  the  eslabll.sliment 
of  a  Russian  beaehhead  In  Latin  America 
for  ofTenalve  purposes  ilireatens  tlie  se- 
curity of  the  Unit(>d  Stales,  then  no  mat- 
ter how  many  nations  In  Latin  America 
or  who  i!i  latin  America  feels  that  we 
should  not  protect  our  own  security,  tliev 
must  be  ignored.  Hut  that  has  nothing 
to  do  wUh  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  1  re- 
spectfully I'oint  out.  That  has  to  do 
with  till'  irsi)onslblllly  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  ke(M)  America  secure  frotn  tin 
danger  of  a  Communist  beachhead  so 
dose  to  our  shores  that  oiu'  own  security 
may  breome  endangered 

I  made  that  comment  In  effect  tlie 
oth.iM  day  on  the  lUxu'  of  the  Senate  wlien 
I  was  dicu.ssinu  that  i)roblcm  mucli  more 
britflv  with  the  colleague  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr  JavitsI  I  say  noth- 
\mi  liere  today  that  I  did  not  Intend  to 
!nakt>  clear  the  other  day,  except  I  <hd 
not  :■(■'  into  tliat  detail 
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If  the  Senator  would  permit  me,  I 
should  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record,  after  the 
Senator's  comments,  that  part  of  a  lec- 
ture that  I  gave  at  the  University  of 
Arizona  at  Tucson  .some  months  ago,  in 
which  I  discussed  some  of  the  problems 
involving  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Taking  what  I  have  said  here  this  af- 
ternoon plus  the  lecture  which  I  gave 
at  the  University  of  Arizona  at  Tucson, 
there  could  not  be  any  po.ssibihty  of  any- 
one misunderstandincr  the  position  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  on  this 
very  delicate  subject,  unless  one  merely 
wishes  to  misunderstand  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  m  the  Record  fol- 
lowing the  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  my  lecture  at  the  University 
of  Arizona  at  Tucson  some  months  ago 
dealin','  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  Hart 
In  the  chair'.  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  I  » 

Mr  KEATING  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  contribution. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Exhibit  I 
PaoBLrMS  AND  Prospects  in  Latin   Amfrica 

(RemnrltB  of  Senator   Wayni  Morse  at  tlie 
1963  International   Forum    University   o( 
ArlEona,  Tucson.  Ariz  .  Feb    22.  1982) 

In  a  dltpatch  to  the  American  Ambftssador 
In  London  dated  July  25  1895  Spcreiary  of 
SUte  Richard  Olney  set  forth  n  classic  of 
extreme  interpretation  of  the  Muuroe  Doc- 
trine. ■■Ti'diiv  ■  he  siiUl,  'the  United  Stales 
U  practlriil'.v  sovrrch!!!  ni  t  hi.s  c<aiiliirnt  hiuI 
It*  flat  '.s  l.iw  \i[).:i.  !i,r  subjccth  to  which  it 
confln<  '•  I'.'-  ostcri  ixuiun  " 

The  basic  fact  of  ovir  rel.'Atlons  Uiduy  with 
Latin  Amerlcii  l«  ihut  wc  arc  abmul.  iiir.j;  Uie 
"Olney  doctrine,"  and  returtilt.g  ti>  u  much 
more  literal  and  genuine  liiterprt'iui;n:.  nf  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  nt  least  to  thiit  p.irt  r  it 
which  related  to  the  Western  ^^^nu^plier^ 

What,  after  all,  (Ud  the  McmrDC  Doctrine 
reully  say?  CerUiinly  11  fciircely  rcseinbU-d 
what  the  S.cret.iry  of  Stutc  enunciaicd  us  u\ir 
hemispheric  jxjllcy  in  1895.  It  lutviully  hud 
two  parts,  one  covering  our  relations  toward 
Eurojie  and  the  second  covering  our  rela- 
tions with  other  nations  m  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Too  many  Amiricans  Jiuvc 
rather  conveniently  forKuitcn  that  one  part 
of  the  Mcjnroe  Doctrine  dwlared,  and  I 
quote:  "Our  policy  m  reij.ird  to  Eumpe  which 
was  adopted  at  at:  cirly  hliiBe  of  the  wars 
Which  have  to  l.ni;  anilatcd  that  qiinrter  tif 
the  globe,  ne\ei  Uirli-rs  rcnuilnd  the  Mune. 
Which  U,  not  to  intcrfeie  m  the  Internal  cun- 
crrni  of  uny  of  itn  ptiwrrr,  to  cnnhuler  the 
government  dc  f..  (>.  un  iiir  ii^otiinaie  unv- 
ernment  for  ti      t     i\i;tivui<'  ineniiiy  iria- 

tlons  with  it,  aid  '.  i  rcoriM'  IIi^.m-  n-LilU'im 
by  a  frank  flrm,  anl  n.iu.U  i><  '.\<\  mn'ting 
In  all  liiKiances  the  ju- 1  (  luiinf.  nf  <\  cry  pi  wrr 
Siihmllllng  to  Injnsn'r.  (rnni  none 

And  ajaln'  "With  tl>e  enisling  colunlis  ur 
dejiondeiicirr.  uf  ivny  F:urnpri\n  pi^wer  we  liu\r 
hot  Intcrteied  aiul  >hull  not  Intrrere 

Tills  rcBolvo  on  mir  juirt  In  rrlruin  from 
piirtlrljintlng  U\  the  a!Tiiir»  nf  Europe  U  a 
deod  letter,  nut  what  ni  timt  ntctlon  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  reliiiluv.'  to  the  Wentern 
Hemisphere?  It  Uii  innU  uml  I  nu'-te 
"Thnt  the  American  cintlnent-',  hy  the  free 
t>nd  Independent  cnnilition  which  they  have 
asa^imed  and  maintain,  are  henceforth  tint 
to  be  eonsltli  red  a*  Ruhjrctn  for  lutvire  colon- 
Illation  by  ai\y  Furupean  powers  "  And 
aualn;  "B\H  with  the  giNrrninrnts  who  have 
rteclwed  their  Indepenilence  and  n\alntalned 
It.  and    whiwe    incicpendcncr   we    havt,   ou 


great  consideration  and  Just  principles,  ac- 
knowledged, we  could  not  view  any  inter- 
position for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them 
or  controlling  In  any  other  manner  their 
destiny  by  any  European  power  In  any  other 
U^-ht  than  as  the  manifestation  of  an  un- 
friendly dispo.^jtlon  toward  the  United 
States  " 

Tlie  1962  Declaration  of  Punta  del  Este 
was  a  much  better  restatement  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  than  the  OInev  dispatch  of 
1P95. 

T)ie  United  States  is  no  longer  "practically 
sovereign"   In   tlie   Western   Hemisphere. 

Our  relations  with  Latin  America  have 
been  radically  altered  by  two  revolutionary 
changes  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  The 
first  of  these  has  been  the  emergence  of  the 
United  States  from  the  confines  of  the  Mon- 
roe D.octrlne.  from  Isolation,  and  the  broad- 
ening of  our  foreign  policy  horizon  from 
regionnli.'-m  to  globallsm.  The  global  com- 
m.imen's  Incurred  by,  or  thrust  upon,  the 
United  States  in  the  late  forties  constituted 
a  revolution  in  American  foreign  policy  — a 
revolution,  in  the  words  of  Prof  Hans  Mor- 
genthau,  that  marked  "the  permanent 
assumption  by  the  United  States  of  respon.'l- 
bllltles  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Western 
Heml.<=phere  " 

The  second  great  cliange  has  been  the 
emert^encc  of  Latin  America  Into  the  main- 
stream of  world  history,  or,  more  precisely, 
the  awakening  of  the  long-quiescent  peoiilcs 
of  Latin  America  to  the  great  social  forces — 
communism,  democracy,  and.  above  all,  na- 
tionalism— th.Tt  In  our  time  have  aro'osed 
all  the  people  of  the  non-European  world 
Thus  It  may  be  said  that  while  the  United 
States  has  emerged  from  l.«.olntion  to  ;oin 
and  lead  r  worldwide  cnmmunity  if  wealthy 
and  long-established  democratic  8t;ltc^  the 
nations  of  Lstln  America  have  emerged  fri  in 
Isolation  to  Join  the  new  countries  of  Asia 
and  Africa  not  In  a  cnmmunity  but  in  a 
common  revolution.  It  is  a  revolution  con- 
ceived In  economic  deprivation  and  i)olitical 
humiliation,  nurtured  by  the  force  of  na- 
tona'.lsm  and  soaring  hopes  of  economic  ad- 
vance, and  tlfdiri.trd  In  the  goal  of  sectirlng 
for  thrmsr:vi.<i  rtcreiit  cllr.nlfled,  and  reward- 
li-  •  ',:\cs  !oi  IV,   drrn  natlnnp 

Dnth  the  United  States  and  the  Lntm 
.American  Krp.ib  ;cs  came  into  their  new 
mles  with  i;;:rcsi>:ved  dilemmas  and  anoma- 
lies The  ambiguity  for  the  United  States 
w.is  Its  failure  vintll  very  recently  to  adjust 
the  reglonalL'tn  of  the  Monn^  Dictrine  to 
the  new  glnb.aUsni  of  the  problems  that  con- 
front u.s 

W'hile  we  spent  billions  to  rebuild  Europe. 
and  more  billions  to  helj)  the  new  nations  of 
A^in  and  Africa,  we  said  to  Latin  America 
"We  are  lint  gning  to  help  you  and  under 
the  Monroe  I")octrine,  we  arc  not  golnK  to 
let   anyone  elNe  help  you    either  " 

Latin  America  came  into  the  modern  wi  rid 
aftlicted  with  an  even  greater  dilemma  the 
ilr-ep  Contradiction  between  the  language  if 
drnunracy  and  progress  and  the  rralny  it 
nllgarchy  and  reaction  that  hase  coiulmnneu 
the  political  life  of  Latin  America  since  tlir 
d.i\>  of  .»<imon  llolivar 

Drinocracy  '  said  Uenltii  Jtiaren!  a  cm- 
tviry  ago  '  1"  tlie  drsllny  of  futtire  hviman- 
Ity  ■  l\ut  the  history  of  Latin  America  has 
with  rare  exceptions  helled  that  destiny  ami 
an  angry  and  aro\ued  generation  of  Latin 
Americans  now  demands  i\\\  end  to  the  an- 
cient hypocrisy  and  immediate  efTi  rts  ou 
the  part  of  their  goNernments  to  luhlevt  per- 
fnrinaiu-rs    that    match    their    promises 

The  Mexican  wMler  and  diplonuxt  Octavio 
Paa  (currently  In  the  ORIco  of  Kxternal 
AtTalrs,  Mexico  Cltyi,  expressed  the  basic 
c.iiiuadicllon  Incisively  in  an  essay  on  the 
character  of  his  cotmtry  "nip  llherul  and 
democratic  Ideology."  he  wrote,  far  from 
rxpresslng  our  concrete  hlstoilcal  situation 
ohscvired  It  'Hie  political  lie  installed  itself 
Alm.osi    const ituiionall^    among    uvir    covui- 


tries  The  moral  damage  has  been  Incal- 
culable and  reaches  into  deep  layers  of  our 
character  Lies  are  something  we  move  in 
with  ease  During  more  than  a  hundred 
years  we  have  suffered  regimes  of  brute  force, 
which  were  at  the  service  of  feudal  oligar- 
chies, but  utilized  the  language  of  liberty." 

Such  considerations  as  these — too  briefly 
defined — condition  the  relations  Ixtween  the 
United  Sutes  and  Latin  Ajr.erica  in  the 
1960'6.  The  problem  for  both  the  United 
States  and  Latin  Ajnerlca  Is  to  devise  a  hem- 
isphere policy  In  a  global  context.  I  should 
like  now  to  examine  some  of  the  elements 
that  might  comprise  such  a  policy. 

The  basic  policy  of  the  United  States  to- 
ward Latin  America  today  Is  to  foster  both 
security  and  progress  In  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time.  The  Alliance  for  Progress  has 
belatedly  been  recognized  as  a  vital  modern 
implementation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
along  with  the  establishment  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  and  the 
declarations  that  first  nazism  and  later 
communism  have  no  rightful  place  in  the 
inter-Amerlcan  system 

The  success  of  the  Alliance  for  Progreae, 
given  the  explosive  social  forces  at  work  In 
Latin  America  today  and  our  woefully  be- 
lated willingness  to  come  to  grips  with  them, 
is  problematical.  Its  conception  and  Intent, 
iiowevcr.  are  wisely  attuned  to  the  realities 
of  the  19608,  to  the  need  for  a  hemispliere 
policy  in  a  global  context 

The  Alliance  for  Prrigress  represer.ts  for 
tlie  United  States  a  new  formi  of  interven- 
tion." an  intervention  In  depth  to  cope  with 
deeply  rooted  social  and  economic  ills  of 
Latin  America.  Before  commenting  on  some 
of  Its  problems  and  prospects,  I  should  like 
to  reexamine  briefly  the  traditional  concepts 
of  Intervention  and  nonintervention  in  re- 
lation to  the  new  forces  at  work  In  Latin 
America. 

Today's  problem  of  nonintervention,  sim- 
ply stated,  is  whetlier  the  Organization  of 
American  States  can  or  cannot  Intervene  in 
the  affairs  of  one  of  its  member  Elates  In 
order  to  forestall  Inters  entlon  frimi  beyond 
the  American  continents  that  threatens  the 
security  of  the  entire  hemisphere 

The  question  Is  a  simple  one  but  any 
answer  to  It  Is  enormously  com.pllcated  by 
the  fact  that  to  the  Latin  Americans  inter- 
vention" Is  not  an  abstract  concept  but  an 
lilstnrlcal  experience  dernlng  principally 
from  their  relations  wll!i  the  United  St.ites 
It  is  not  dilflcult  to  understand  that,  for 
deejjly  rooted  historical  reasons  t!ic  Latin 
American  reaction  to  Soviet  intervention  in 
the  hemisphere  Is  conditioned  by  the  ex- 
perience of   American   Intervention 

Tlie  attitvide  of  the  Latin  Americans  to- 
ward intervention  by  tlie  United  Statee 
Is  by  no  means  one  of  unambiguous  hoa- 
tiUty  u»  Is  widely  t)flievrd  It  Is  rather  an 
amlM\alent  att!f.)i1r  depending  tipon  the 
t^^uni-  f'<r  Willi  h  1  iitri  \  ent  Ion  l*  onderlaken. 
In  iivcnt  \i-ii!h  tb.err  has  been  a  ste.ds  pro- 
(r^^^lM  ol  I.utlns  inoi  n^'  to  Wa»hln(?io:,  t 
primnn  fi.r  US  |.^^lr  la'.ie  fur  evert  linw  ;  i  (.; 
l\;tlrl:»  oi  (  ,Bt!i  ir,  foha  'I'ruJMlo  In  the 
DonunUan  nr]nib::c  nr  some  other  Latin 
American  rulrr  l  tliese  exiles  of  whom 
till-  nios!  con^pirooas  at  piesent  are  the  larifc 
1  .iiii'f!  oi  iifugees  from  Uonununlst  Uubn 
liie  (liutMne  of  nnnlnter'.ent Ion  in  Itself  hrs 
no  i.ppeni  It  Is  ihrir  cot  tentinn  that  when 
we  withhold  .MSf.utnr.i  e  we  are  in  rfTei  t  In- 
tei\enin(.'  nn  tbr  side  if  rutrevched  re^jiines 
The  United  si  ten  !n  lliiis  dnvihly  d  vin! c; 
rrgntdless  it  \\><  actn  or  omissions,  aid  1 
well  inranlng  persov.s  w  :  " 
fioin  fl'igrllat  oiis  ot  con- 
df\iat!niis  from  nonlnter- 
wtll  til  tuce  tip  to  the  fuel 
ut  piayini 
In   tbr  af- 


tb.lnk   that    those 

niTer    rXi'esslvrl v 

sriencr   nvrv    ciir 

\  f  I  Ion  Would  di 

thill  the  United  .'^tairs  iiit\nnl  uvi 

a    nmjor     and   often    drcinive     role 


fairs  of  the  Latin  Ameiican  Repvibllrs 

"Tlie  moral   here  "  ivs  one   j»eireptlve   stu- 
Uent  ol  Luim  Ainmcui.  ufTiurs  re^eiiUy  put 
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It.  "U  th*t  A  treat  power  mch  a«  Uic  Uoitrd 
State*  aaoBMauily  InterwnM  In  tha  affairs 
oX  otber  coantrlea.  especiaUy  smaller  oocs, 
u  much  b7  That  It  does  not  do  as  by  wb.ai 
it  doea.  A  policy  oi  aonlntervenUOQ,  Lt  thnt 
term  U  Interpreted  In  the  strictest,  most 
liberal  aeoae,  beooznes  plaluiy  ImpossUiIo. 
•me  question,  therelore.  Is  not  one  of  Inter- 
vention or  nonintervention  per  se.  but  of 
the  ends  and  mean^  ct  Intervention." 

Lat^n  antipathy  to  Intervention  derives 
dirccUy  Irom  tbe  historical  fact  Uiat  most 
oi  tlie  laterventioas  of  the  past  have  been 
by  the  United  States  and  for  ead£  and  by 
means  that  most  Latins  find  objectionable 
American  interventions,  it  Is  widely  be- 
lieved— and  not  altogether  inaccurately  — 
have  been  designed  to  protect  American  busi- 
ness Interests.  Few  Latin  Americans  are 
aware  of  tlie  preeminently  strategic  conslc!- 
eratloiis  centering  on  the  security  of  tiie 
Panama  Canal  that  motivated  the  repeated 
interventions  in  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean  In  the  first  three  decades  of  the 
20th  century — the  only  large-scale  stistained 
interventions  In  which  the  United  States  has 
engaged. 

An  even  more  subtle  ambivalence  charac- 
terizes Latin  American  attitudes  upward  the 
problem  of  Cocamunist  intexventloii  and 
subversion-  l£os£  Latin  American  goveri:- 
m£nt£  are  able  at  present  to  deal  with  the 
hard  oure  of  Moscow -trained  Commuruets 
operating  within  their  own  frontiers.  Soviet 
intervention  in  Cuba  is  another  matter 
While  Castro  has  proclaimed  himself  a 
Marxist-Leninist,  many  Latin  AnuTicans. 
persuaded  that  he  has  the  support  of  th.e 
Cutjan  people,  are  disposed  to  accept  his  open 
espousal  of  Marxism  as  an  alarming  but 
nonetheless  legitimate  exercise  of  the  ri^ht  ■  f 
Bell-determiiiation.  This  consideration  is 
coupled  with  the  sensitivity  and  fear  cf 
many  Latin  American  governments  to  wide- 
spread and  Volatile  fidelista  sentiment  in 
their  own  countries.  One  can  express  satis- 
faction, and  even  surprise,  that  the  Punta  del 
Este  Conference  went  so  far  as  to  deprive 
Cuba  of  participation  in  the  Organization  ':  f 
American  States. 

The  compelling  question  at  this  juncture 
is  the  degree  to  which  the  governments  <A 
Latin  America  are  prepared  to  tolerate  tlie 
efforts  of  the  Castro  regime  to  subvert  tiie 
legitimate  representative  governments  that, 
now  prevail  in  most  of  Latin  America  There 
can  be  no  question  that  some  progress  was 
made  at  I*unta  del  Este  when  shipments  (f 
arms  and  other  implement*  of  war  from 
Cuba  to  subversives  in  other  countries  of  the 
GAS  were  embargoed.  Another  measure  !•> 
t  >restan  intervention  from  Cuba  was  the 
setting  up  of  a  flve-maxi  committee  of  ex- 
perts on  how  to  combat  subversion. 

In  the  past  Uiere  has  been  a  tendency  to 
reg:ird  Intervention  by  the  United  States  a-s 
Intolerable  and  Com^munist  intervention  »ith 
Indifference  or  only  mild  concern.  The  Al- 
liance for  Progress,  and  tlie  excesses  of  the 
Czistro  regime,  are  bringing  about  a  sk  .v 
but  discernible  change  in  these  attitudes. 
In  due  course  these  trends  may  be  expected 
to  generate  new  attitudes  toward  intervei.- 
tion,  more  favorable  In  regard  U>  t^.e  United 
States,  and  more  realistic  In  i-egard  to  Cub  i 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  and  the  Cub;in 
revolution  represent  two  forms  of  revQlutio:i. 
which  are  engaged  in  a  sustained  oontes:: 
for  prevalence  throughout  Latin  America. 
The  Cuban  revolution  alms  to  impose  a 
new  form  of  tyranny  on  the  pjeopiea  of  the 
American  republics,  by  consent  if  possible, 
by  force,  demagoguery,  or  subversion  if 
necessary.  The  Alliance  aims  to  generate 
the  means  for  creating  a  decent  social  aiui 
economic  life  fur  all  Laun  Americans  under 
free  institutions. 

It  represents  a  new  form  of  intervention  in 
depUi,  designed  to  cope  with  ancient  so- 
cial and  economic  ills  and  to  recast  the  so- 


cletlM  of  Latlii  America.  I  should  like,  in 
tlM  rflmaliKler  of  theae  remarlta.  to  conatd-  r 
aotne  of  its  problems  and  proapccUi. 

The  baalc  problem  of  the  Alliance  for  Proi - 
reas  la  to  carry  out  a  social  revolution  wl'.'i 
due  proceas  of  law. 

The  social  and  economic  problems  that  op- 
press Latin  America  are  nothing  less  than 
staggering.  It  is  highly  unlikely  that  even 
a  generation  of  concerted  effort  will  over- 
conae  Latin  America's  grievous  miamanigc- 
mnnt  and  entrenched  selfish  Interests,  Its 
pohtical  l.Action.uisin  and  racial,  class,  and 
national  animosities.  What  is  new  in  Latin 
America  Is  not  the  existence  of  these  an- 
cient evils  but  the  eruption  in  recent  years 
of  massive  forces  oi  poptilar  protest  and  so- 
cial discontent. 

The  social  and  economic  grievances  of  the 
Latins  can  be  indicated  by  a  few  facts  and 
figures . 

The  fuedal  l-^.nd  system  created  by  the 
Spanish  conquerors  has  persisted  with  some 
modiScutions  to  the  present  day.  Three- 
fourtiio  of  all  ol  the  arable  land  In  the  en- 
tire oontinent  Lb  owned  in  the  form  cf  vast 
latifundia  by  2  percent  of  the  people.  The 
result  is  the  desperate  "land  hunger"  of  the 
millions  of  dispossessed. 

IndiKtry  and  commerce,  the  mines,  oil 
fields,  and  other  nonagricultural  assets. 
when  not  owned  by  foreign  capitalists,  are 
dominated  by  a  small  oligarchy  of  great 
wealth,  some  cf  whom  are  also  owners  of 
laUfundia.  Talcing  all  forms  of  wealth  to- 
gether. It  1.=  estimated  that  50  percent  nf 
it  is  owned  by  only  2  percent  of  the  people. 

Over  half  of  the  people  of  Latin  America 
are  underuouri.-hsd  and  over  half  are  illiter- 
ate. For  lacli  f  schrols  and  teachers,  mil- 
lions of  children  are  deprived  oi  even  rudi- 
mentary rornial  education. 

With  an  average  pes  capita  Income  of  only 
^39  a  year,  levels  of  material  consumption 
are  far  below  the  minimum  required  for  a 
decent  life  by  even  the  lowest  income  groups 
of  Western  Europe  or  North  America. 

In  addition.  Latin  American  is  beset  by  a 
pjpulation  explosion,  with  the  result  that 
p»er  capit»;  production  of  wealth  has  not  only 
stopped  growing  but  appears  to  be  declining 
Latin  Americas  population,  now  200  mil- 
lion, is  irkcrea.slng  at  a  rate  of  alxjut  2'-,  per- 
cent a  year.  \Jr.e  highest  ot  any  major  region 
in  the  world.  Over  io  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion IS  under  15  years  of  age.  with  the 
result  that  the  economically  productive  por- 
tion of  the  population  must  support  a  greater 
inactive  proportion  than  those  supported  in 
more  advanced  countries. 

The  Laun  American  oligarchies  bear  a 
heavy  burden  of  responsibility  for  the  grave 
inequities  of  Latin  American  societies,  al- 
though the  harshest  ivnd  most  violent  ex- 
pres-sions  of  popular  wrath  are  directed 
against  foreigners.  Tlie  latifundia  are  often 
inefficiently  nui  and  underproductive  and 
land  reform  is  probably  the  most  expl06*»e 
'.sEue  In  Latin  .^merica  today.  Few  pf  the 
landed  oligarchy  have  shown  any  willingness 
to  part  with  any  of  their  property.  Land  Is 
a  form  of  wealth  that  is  virtually  tax  free; 
by  ancient  custom  the  tax  rates  on  land  are 
very  low  and  by  ancient  custom  even  these 
low  taxes  p.re  commonly  evaded.  In  fact,  tax 
evasion  by  the  rich,  whatever  their  source  of 
wealth,  is  so  commnn  as  to  be  regarded  al- 
most as  a  prerogative  of  their  station. 

Another  compelling  economic  problem — 
I  can  mention  but  a  few — is  the  lack  of 
desperately  needed  investment  capital. 
Commercial  interest  ra'ies  range  from  about 
12  percent  to  an  illegal  but  not  uncommon 
35  percent  While  Latins  complain,  often 
with  Justice,  of  American  companies  sending 
their  pr  >flts  home  a  subctantlal  amount  of 
Liitln  America's  own  capital  has  been  sent 
abroad — perhaps  as  much  as  $10  billion — by 
wealthy  Latins  who  refuse  to  Invest  in  their 
own  countries  because  they  fear  revolution 
and,  in  their  fear,  so  act  as  to  make  revtdu- 
tion  more  likely. 


Still  anoUier  source  of  grace  ecouomlo 
malndjustment  Is  the  heavy  dependence  of 
th^  lAtin  American  economies  on  slnplr  mm- 
modUy  exports,  cmupled  with  the  fiict  that 
world  market  priors  for  most  of  these  cotn- 
moditlcs  have  falkn  seriously  in  recent  years. 
Braz-i;  f<M  example,  derives  !>«  percent  o(  lier 
total  export  e.irning.';  Irom  oo.'Tee.  Some 
other  figures  for  export  earuln^ts  aie  as  fol- 
lows; Venezuela,  92  percent  frcni  petroleum; 
Colombia,  77  percent  from  Coffee;  Bolivia. 
•2  percent  from  tin;  Ecuador,  57  percent 
from  bananas;  Chile,  6C  |>ercent  fr<  m  c  pper 
Latin  American  countries  are  pretsinn  the 
Umted  Stfites  to  enter  apreemenls  lor  the 
stabilization  of  raw  niateruils  export  prices, 
especially  for  coffee,  and  It  can  be  readily 
seen  that  such  arrangements  would  con- 
stitute a  signlflcant  form  of  assistance  to 
the  Latin  American  economies 

Probably  the  most  prersint:  long-tp-m  need 
of  I.atLn  America  is  education,  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  educational  facilities  and  op- 
portunities is  quite  properly  une  of  thr  cen- 
tral objectives  oi  the  Ailiaiice  for  Progress. 
Fifty  percent  of  the  children  of  Latin  America 
have  no  schools  to  go  iu  and  only  20  percent 
of  the  pupils  who  stterri  prlm-'.ry  schools 
are  able  to  complete  the  full  course.  Stand- 
ards of  education  must  also  be  ralred  by  Im- 
proving methods  and  teacher  truinlng  and 
adapting  curricula  to  the  prc.'^smg  needs  of 
a  continent  undergoing  social  transforma- 
tion. 

Another  focus  of  efTort  under  the  .\lliance 
program  must  be  housing.  The  majority 
of  the  population  of  LaUn.America  still  hve 
in  rural  areas  but  in  re«ent  ye;irs  move- 
ment to  the  cities  has  proceeded  apace  and 
there  now  exists  a  terrific  du-proportlon  of 
people  living  In  urban  areas.  There  are 
thousands  of  families  in  Lima,  Peru,  for 
example,  some  30  percent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  city,  living  as  squatters  under 
the  most  wretched  conditions,  and  the  sanie 
is  true  of  Bogot4  and  of  many  cities  of  Brazil. 
While  few  of  the  Latin  American  Republics 
can  ailord  to  Invest  great  sums  in  low-cost 
housing  program.^,  more  can  be  done  than  Is 
now  being  attempted  Tlicre  are  great  num- 
bers of  unemployed  whose  only  capiud  is 
time — tlm"  which,  properly  utilized  and  di- 
rected, can  be  used  for  the  consuuctiou  of 
housing. 

The  most  explosive  question  reniains  that 
of  land  refo.'Tn,  the  reshaping  of  the  vast,  in- 
efficient latifundia.  It  is  estimated  tliat  per 
capita  production  of  fofjd  In  Latin  America 
today  is  slightly  lower  than  It  was  2S  years 
ago — not  very  much  lower  but  It  has  got  to 
be  a  great  deal  higher  If  living  standards  are 
to  be  raised  to  a  tolerable  mlnlmiun. 

The  solution  Is  not  necessarily  In  al!  in- 
stances the  breaking  up  of  the  latifundia  into 
tiny  parcels  The  great  estates  la  Haiti,  for 
example,  were  broken  up  into  {>ostage  stamp 
plots  and  in  two  generations  tlie  land  be- 
came barren  because  of  poor  conservation 
practices.  Both  Mexico  and  Puerto  Rico 
have  had  considerable  success  in  operating 
large  farm  units  as  cooperatives.  The  over- 
riding needs  In  land  reform,  regardless  of 
what  form  It  takes,  are  efficient  operation  and 
democratic  participation  by  those  who  for  so 
long  have  been  deprived  and  dispossessed. 

The  task  of  the  Alll.ince  for  Progress  in  the 
face  of  these  staggering  problems  is,  in  tlie 
words  of  President  Kennedy,  "to  demon- 
strate to  the  entire  world  that  man's  unsatis- 
fied aspirations  for  economic  progress  aitd 
social  Justice  can  be  achieved  by  free  men 
working  within  a  framework  of  free  institu- 
tions," 

With  an  objective  of  social  revolution  with- 
out violent  upheaval,  the  Alliance  exceeds  in 
scope  and  design  the  postwar  Marthail  plan 
for  Europe,  whose  objective  was  one  of 
restoration. 

The  extent  to  which  it  succeeds  or  falls 
will  probably  also  be  the  extent  of  success 
with  our  modern  version  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine. 
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CONIF.RENCE     BETWEEN     ROBERT 
FROST   AND    KHRUSHCHEV 

Mr.  THURMOND,  Mr.  Presldcnl,  the 
American  people  .should  be  indebted  to 
Mr  Robert  Frost  for  the  very  candid 
obscrvalion.s  he  has  made  in  a  news  con- 
ference on  hi.s  return  from  a  recent  vi.slt 
to  the  Soviet  Un:on  and  an  hour-long 
conference  with  Mr.  Khrushchev.  In  a 
few  brief  commenls  Mr.  Frost  has 
summed  up  the  essence  of  the  U.S.  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policy  and  has  given 
tlie  American  people  a  clear  under- 
standing as  to  why  we  are  losing  the 
cold  war,  why  we  are  drifting  toward 
socialism  in  our  domestic  program,  and 
why  we  are  trying  to  force  socialism  on 
foreign  countries  through  our  foreign- 
aid  program.  He  reports  that  Mr. 
Khrushchev  thinks  we  are  "too  liberal" 
to  defend  ourselves. 

Mr.  Frost's  quotes  on  his  impressions 
gained  from  his  conference  with  Mr. 
Khrushchev  are  quite  reveahng  and  to 
the  point.  He  is  quoted  in  a  UPI  dis- 
patch from  New  York  this  morning  as 
having  said : 

He  I  Mr  Khrushchev]  said  he  feared  for 
us  because  of  our  lot  of  liberals.  •  •  •  He 
thought  that  we're  too  liberal  to  fight.  He 
thinks  we  will  sit  on  one  hand  and  then  the 
other. 

Mr.  President,  is  that  not  exactly  what 
we  have  been  doing  in  our  reactions — 
some  too  late — to  Communist  aggressive 
acts  in  the  cold  war?  This  is  the  es- 
sence of  our  no-win  foreign  policy — do 
nothing  for  fear  we  may  cause  an  ag- 
gressive Soviet  act  to  escalate  into  a  nu- 
clear holocaust  in  which  we  will  all  be 
incinerated.     We  are  paralyzed  by  fear. 

Mr,  Frost's  remarks  point  out  that 
Mr  Khrushchev  is  convinced  we  will  not 
fight  because  our  "liberal"  leaders  are 
hoping  for  an  accommodation  with  com- 
munism by  heading  our  country  in  the 
direction  of  socialism — which  Mr.  Frost 
is  frank  to  say  he  feels  is  best  for  the 
world.  I  have  stated  in  speech  after 
speech  that  the  essence  of  our  policy  in 
the  cold  war  is  that  we  will  move  in 
this  country  tovard  socialism  with  the 
hope  that  Mes.srs,  Khrushchev.  Castro, 
Tito,  and  Mao  Tse-tung  will  "evolve"  in 
part  toward  the  western  position  by  in- 
stalling a  few  incentives  and  easing  re- 
strictions on  individual  freedoms. 

Reading  on  in  the  UPI  dispatch  from 
New  York  as  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  this  morning.  Mr.  President, 
we  find  that  Mr.  Fiost  seems  to  share 
the  idea  of  the  "evolution"  of  the  two 
systems.    Here  is  the  rest  of  the  article: 

But  Frost  brought  back  a  feeling  that 
both  Soviet  and  United  States  Governments 
were  growing  more  alike  each  day — -each 
moving  toward   a  center  ground. 

Frost  said  that  he  could  notice  the  hu- 
manizing of  Soviet  life  In  Russian  poetry. 
"I  said  to  them  that  you  could  tell  from 
their  poetry  that  they  were  humanizing  a 
little  down  from  the  severity  of  their  idea — 
easing  off  toward  democracy.  They  let  me 
get  away  with  It,"  he  said. 

"I  am  not  a  Communist  and  I  feel  It  quite 
hard  to  strain  up  to  socialism  I  go  slow 
about  It.  I  drag  my  feet.  But  I  have  about 
decided  that  socialism  is  the  only  way  to 
handle  the  blUloiis  being  born  now."  Frost 
said. 

"I  see  that  ahead,  but  I'll  be  dead  by 
then.    I  told  the  Russians  that  they're  eas- 


ing down  to  RCH'iullsm  and  weYe  »lrnining  np 
t(i  It  •• 

l>ci»cr:blng  the  10-day  vljiii  as  "the  time 
ol  my  life,"  Frost  confirmed  that  Klirushchev 
gave  him  a  mesfnge  fof  President  Kennedy 
rturinp  thPlr  talk  He  declined  to  say  whiit 
it  w.u^  Afked  when  he  planned  to  lee  Mr 
Kennedy,  he  said.  "I  don't  plan  I  wait  for 
the  President  " 

Frost  said  he  regretted  that  he  referred 
to  Khrushchev  in  a  Moscow  pre.'s  conference 
as  a  ruffian. 

"I  should  have  modified  that  a  little  and 
said  rough  and  ready,  not  ruffian."  he  said. 
"Ruffian   Is   a   pretty   strong   word." 

Frost,  who  continued  on  by  a  connecting 
airline  to  his  home  in  Cambridge.  Mass  .  de- 
nied that  he  read  his  poem.  "Mending  Wall," 
during  his  vlrlt  to  embarrass  the  Russians 
about  the  wall  in  Berlin. 

"Everybody  asks  me  for  the  poem."  he 
explained.     "If  I  don't  do  It  I  get  blamed." 

He  did  liken  the  concept  of  a  wall  to  cur- 
rent Soviet-United  States  relations,  how- 
ever. 

"All  life  Is  cellular."  Frost  said.  "Even  the 
Communi.'ts  have  cells.  All  cells  are  a  mat- 
ter  of    walls    breaking   down    and   renewing. 

"That's  what  happens  after  a  war — new 
boundaries  and  a  danger  of  new  wars,"  Frost 
said 

Frost  who  said  he  did  not  discuss  Cuba 
with  Khrushchev,  was  asked  if  he  planned 
to  return  to  the  Soviet  Union,  where  he 
went  this  time   at  RuFslan   Invitation. 

"Some  day,"  he  answered  "I  said  I  would 
be   back  when  I  got  older  and  wiser," 

Mr.  President,  our  no-win  foreign 
policy  is  responsible  for  our  plight  today 
m  Cuba,  where  a  strong  Communist  mili- 
tary arsenal  is  being  built  to  establish 
cominunism  firmly  throughout  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  in  Berlin, 
where  we  are  being  constantly  squeezed 
by  the  Communists  to  get  out  and  for- 
feit the  Western  World's  greatest  outpost 
of  democracy — and  possibly  all  of  Ger- 
many. 

I  have  stated  over  and  over  again,  Mr, 
President,  that  the  American  people 
must  demand  a  change  in  our  foreign 
and  domestic  policies  if  we  are  to  win  in 
this  struggle  which  the  forces  of  world 
communism  have  forced  on  us.  Many 
in  this  country — and  many  in  this 
body — have  bought  the  so-called  so- 
phisticated approach  to  foreign  policy 
and  domestic  policy  on  the  basis  that 
we  must  be  modern  in  a  modern  world 
and  that  we  must  not  provoke  a  nuclear 
holocaust  in  the  atomic  age.  We  have 
found,  however,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
"sophisticated"  policies  have  brought  us 
the  greatest  debt  load  any  nation  has 
ever  known,  more  restrictions  on  our  in- 
dividual freedoms  than  our  people  in 
America  have  ever  known,  and  consist- 
ent and  repeated  reverses  in  the  cold  war 
to  the  point  where  the  Communists  to- 
day control  26  percent  of  the  worlds 
population  and  36  percent  of  the  world's 
land  mass,  including  an  outpost  90  miles 
off  the  Florida  coast. 

Mr.  President,  judging  by  the  mail 
which  is  flooding  my  oflBce  and  many 
editorial  comments  I  have  been  reading 
in  the  past  few  weeks,  the  American 
people  are  well  on  the  way  to  waking  up 
in  the  cold  war.  In  fact,  they  are  ahead 
of  their  leaders,  and  if  the  leaders  do  not 
wake  up  soon,  the  people  may  react  at 
the  polls  regardless  of  the  pressures  by 
both  major  political  parties  to  keep  Cuba 
and  the  cold  war  out  of  the  political 
arena. 


At  this  point  In  my  remarks  Mr  Prcii- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  m  the  Record  a  newsletter  I 
wrote  on  this  overall  subject  for  release 
on  June  12.  1962,  entitled  "Socialism  or 
Americanism?"  and  two  other  newslet- 
ters dated  March  5,  1962,  and  May  14, 
1962,  entitled  "What  No-Win  Means' 
and  "A  Win  Policy,"  respectively, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordertMl  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Socialism  or  .^MERIC.^NISM? 

(News  release  by  Senator  Thurmoi«),  June 
11.  1962) 

On  June  5  and  7  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
delve  deeply  into  U.S.  foreign  policy  when 
Under  Secretary  of  State  George  Ball  ap- 
peared before  the  Special  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee to  explain  why  certain  statements 
about  communism  and  winning  the  cold 
war  were  deleted  from  military  speeches  by 
State  D.'partrrent  censors.  I  asked  Mr.  Ball 
more  than  200  questions  on  many  aspects  of 
foreign  policy.  The  record  on  this  cross- 
examination  will  not  be  available  for  some 
time,  but  It  will  prove  to  be  very  interesting 
reading. 

One  of  the  many  points  brought  out  was 
the  fact  that  U.S.  foreign  policy  is  committed 
to  check  only  the  "externally  aggressive" 
typ3  communism.  Indicating  th  ;t  there  is 
no  opposition  to  communism  as  an  ideology 
or  to  Fabian  (gradual)  socialism.  In  other 
words  ideological  differences  are  unimpor- 
tant. This  Is  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
we  are  losing  the  cold  war,  particularly  the 
battle  of  Ideologies,  which  consists  of  the 
fight  for  the  minds  of  men  around  the  world. 
Actually,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
brand  of  communism  which  is  not  "exter- 
nally aggressive."  for  commuiEm  is  dedicated 
to  a  world  revolution  and  world  domination 
by  any  means  possible.  The  Senate  indi- 
cated its  feeling  on  brands  of  communism 
when  it  surprisingly  voted  57  to  24  Wednes- 
day to  cut  off  all  foreign  aid  to  Communist 
or  Marxist-led  countries. 

After  Mr.  Ball  testified  that  he  felt  Fabian 
socialism  and  "nonaggressive  "  communism 
(the  Tito  type)  did  not  constitute  a  threat 
to  the  United  States,  I  read  him  a  few  quotes 
from  a  book  entitled  "New  Fabian  Essays." 
It  was  edited  by  Mr.  R.  H.  S.  Crossman.  a 
member  of  the  Fabian  Executive  Committee, 
and  its  foreword  was  written  by  Clement 
Attlee.  former  I»rime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain.  In  his  comments  Mr.  Crossman 
said: 

"The  task  of  socialism  is  neither  to  ac- 
celerate this  political  revolution,  nor  to  op- 
pose it  ( this  would  be  as  futile  as  opposition 
to  the  industrlaj  revolution  a  hundred  years 
ago  I .  but  to  civilize  it. 

"To  do  th'.s  we  must  realize  that  a  victory 
for  either  side  would  be  a  defeat  for  social- 
ism. We  are  members  of  the  Atlantic  al- 
liance; but  this  does  not  mean  that  wc  are 
enemies  of  every  Communist  revolution. 
We  are  opposed  to  Russian  expansion,  but 
also  to  an  /anerican  victory.  Our  object  is 
to  keep  the  cold  war  cold  and,  in  particular 
so  to  restrain  rearmament  that  it  remains 
at  a  level  wtilch  both  sides  can  sustain  over 
a  period  of  years 

Tf  we  construct  an  ami-Communist 
Ideology,  or  take  part  In  organizing  an  antl- 
Comlnform,  we  shall  merely  intensify  the 
cold  war  ai.d  confirm  the  illusion  that  the 
preservation  of  freedom  requires  the  defeat 
of  communism.  In  fact,  if  freedom  is  to 
survive.  It  is  essential  that  neither  the 
United  States  of  America  nor  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion should  win.  and  that  ideological  passion 
should  subside," 

What  Mr  Crossman  has  done  here  is  to 
state  U.S,  foreign  policy  In  a  nuUhell,  jUst 
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as  Mr.  Ball  did  u-hen  he  sent  to  our  subcom- 
mittee on  March  29,  1962,  the  following  com- 
ment as  to  why  the  word  "victory"  was 
stricken  from  military  6p«eche«:  "The  word 
'victory'  has  a  mllltari«tlc  and  aggressive 
ring  less  suited  than  the  substituted  phrase 
to  descrlhUig  our  national  objectives.  It 
also  Implies  an  'till  or  nothing*  approach 
If  avln^  no  room  for  acconvmodatlon."  Since 
filing  this  report.  Mr.  Ball  has  come  under 
considerable  fire  for  this  oomment  Thr.s 
he  is  now  trying  to  disown  his  own  state- 
ment. 

Persc'ns  who  are  oriented  toward  the  &i- 
cuilist  ideology  do  not  seek  victory  for  the 
United  States  over  conuntunsm  because,  as 
Mr,  Grossman  points  out.  "a  victory  for 
either  side  would  be  a  defeat  for  socialism   ' 

Arthur  Schleslnger.  Jr.,  now  a  top  Presi- 
dential adviser,  stated  the  case  for  socialism 
In  America  In  1947.  After  ruling  out  com- 
munism, capitalism,  and  fascism,  he  made 
this  comment:  "Has  non-Corrununlst,  liber- 
tarian socialism  a  future?  One  must  answer 
that  there  Is  no  Inherent  reason  why  demo- 
cratic socialism  shoiild  not  be  possible. 
There  seems  no  Inherent  obstacle  to  the 
gradual  advance  of  socialism  in  the  United 
States  through  a  series  of  New  Deals.' 

We  In  the  United  States  cannot  serve  the 
cause  of  socialism  and  Americanism  at  the 
same  time,  for  one  calls  for  a  no-win  policy 
in  the  cold  war,  and  the  otber  demands  vic- 
tory over  the  forces  which  have  vowed  to 
"destroy  capitalism  and  dethrone  God." 

What  "No  Wi>.*'  Means 

^News  release  by  Senator  Thuhmond,  Mar.  5, 
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We  hav«  a  "no  m-ln"  foreign  policy. 

The  phrase  may  be  new.  but  the  piolicy  Is 
not  When  the  Ck)inmunlsts  took  over  in 
China,  we  had  a  "no  win"  policy,  only  then 
It  was  called  a  policy  of  "letting  the  dust 
settle."  At  various  tunes  since,  it  has  been 
given  many  names:  ""containment,"  "accom- 
modation," and  somewhere  I  have  heard  it 
called   "the   policy  of   the   ostrich." 

An  of  these  titles  are  more  or  less  descrip- 
tive, but  "no  win"  Is  the  most  descriptive. 
China.  Korea,  Hungary,  Tibet,  the  Congo, 
Laos.  Vietnam,  the  Berlin  wall — they  all  spell 
"no  win." 

We  have  a  "no  win'  policy;  this  does  net 
mean  that  It  Is  our  policy  to  lose.  It  means 
that  we  dsLTe  not  try  to  win.  for  fear  we  m:iy 
lose 

Two  basic  ingredients  of  such  a  policy  are 
fear  and  naivete 

Fear  tends  to  obscure  the  perspective. 
N^ithing  could  obscure  the  horribly  destn.:c- 
tive  po'.ve.-  ::  a  nuclear  w.ir;  for  the  fact*  of 
such  destructUe  potential  are  too  awesome 
to  be  exaggerated  even  by  the  most  advanced 
form  of  fear — panic,  itself  Pear,  however, 
can  and  do«R  cause  an  eKaggeration  of  the 
hkeliho<jd  th,;t  a  nuclear  war  will  occur. 
Our  policymakers — who  admittedly  benr  ,  :i 
awesome  responsibility — have  allowed  the 
gruesome  ptotenti&llUes  of  the  weapwn.';. 
themselves,  to  magnify  out  of  proportion 
the  dan.::er  that  such  weapons  will  be  re- 
s-jTted  to  by  the  Communists. 

No  sane  man  wants  a  nuclear  wa-  T^.e 
CommunlFts  dont  want  a  nuclear  war  The 
Comunists  want  to  dominate  the  world,  but 
a  world  filled  with  people  to  perform  slave 
l.:b<  r,  nn»  a  world  of  nuclear -burned  ashes. 
They  wlU  threaten  nuclear  war.  and  often 
do.  in  the  hope  that  we  are  paralyzed  with 
fear  while  they  eicpand  their  empire  by  the 
iionnuclear  means  of  subversion,  infiltra- 
tion, espionage,  propaganda,  and  any  other 
foul  means  short  of  nuclear  war  Itself. 

Naivete  Is  nothing  more  than  wlshlul 
thinking  and  Ignoring  facts.     No  one  wants 


to  admit,  even  to  himself,  that  his  plaiit  a:'- 
ba-sed  on  fear  and  are  without  hope  of  su"- 
cess.  Our  jKjlicymakers  have,  therefore, 
pieced  together  a  rationalization  that  we  will 
not  lose  even  with  a  no  win  or  "do  noth- 
ing" policy. 

This  rationalizatioa  is  arrived  at  by  the 
theory  o:  "evolution."  Simply  stated.  It  is 
tlip  belief  that,  given  time,  the  Comraunifits 
will  "evolve,"  or  gradually  chanje  into  a 
jnore  civUi^ud  and  non.it'^rtssive  society  with 
wli  'in  ',<.■?  Oil.  peacefully  coexist.  We  don't 
necessarily  tiave  to  lose,  because  "the  leopard 
may  change  h:s  spots." 

We  have  been  sitting  on  our  hands  wait- 
ing for  the  Gonimuiiiste  to  evolve  since 
sliortly  alter  World  Wax  II.  In  that  time, 
they  have  bee  me  a  nuclear  power,  and  ex- 
ploded a  58-megaton  bon.b;  they  have  leap- 
:.-  liii,"  ci  -.ir  rr..  ,^:le  program  ."ind  developed 
r  >ck.et  eii^me.s  witri  greater  thrust  anxl  mis- 
siles witb  atlvanceJ  guicUiice  systems;  they 
have  brought  under  their  domination  about 
15  countries  and  900  aiiihon  people  Their 
industrLil  capaciiy  has  evolved,  but  not  their 
morals:  their  weapons  have  evolved,  but 
their  intentions  and  efforts  are  still  to 
dominate  and  enslave  the  p>eople  of  the 
world. 

There  is  obviously  no  shortcut  to  victory 
f  ir  freemen  While  we  must  carefully 
reclton  with  the  pi  sslblUtles  of  a  nuclear 
war,  we  must  alsi  stop  Ignoring  the  prob- 
abilities of  piect  meal  sl.-iughter  and  enslave- 
ment of  the  T' mainins  free  world.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  pp.s-.vely  await  the  evolution  of 
Co.-nmunis'-s  into  civilized  neighbors  who 
operare  by  >o:;.e  moral  code.  There  Is  some 
small  pos.-.biliry  the  Communists  will 
evolve;  but  there  Is  a  great  probability  that 
unless  we  abandon  the  "no  win"  policy,  only 
the  Communists  and  their  slaves  will  wlt- 
nt-  tS  It. 

We  niu.s:  have  a  "win"  policy.  The  flrst 
step  Ls  to  set  a  goal  of  victory  over  com- 
munism In  the  cold  war.  Concrete  long- 
rnnge  and  sh^rt-range  objectives  should  be 
established  for  every  arena  of  the  cold  war. 
Stratejv  and  tactics  should  be  employed 
All.  ;.  A  :.  utilize  our  every  resource  for  the 
accomplishment  of  those  goals. 


A    WUr    POLiCT 

(News  release  by  Senator  THtJRMO»n).  May  14, 
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In  last  week's  newsletter  I  mentioned  the 
rising  tide  of  public  seulimeni  against  our 
ro-wia  cold  w.U"  policies.  This  strong  ex- 
pression of  concern  by  grassroots  America 
ha?  gotten  unrler  the  skins  of  policymakers 
at  the  State  Depr.rtment  and  White  House. 
It  has  resulted  in  more  attompts  to  explain 
and  defend  foreipn  policy,  according  to  the 
Wnshlnf'.in  Post,  "to  keep  political  head- 
winds from  spreading  n-  -win  attacks." 

So  now  policymakers  nre  declaring  that 
anyone  who  advocates  victory  la  the  cold 
wax  is  a  warmonger  because  any  move  toward 
victory  wouid  tscalate  Into  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust Such  statTnents  have  recently  been 
uttered  by  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  our  chief  policy  planner.  Dr.  Walt 
Rostow.  This  is  merelv  a  play  on  fear  and 
does  not  refle<  t  a  valid  i.ssf'-sment  of  Khru- 
shchev's victory  strategy  Ii.  public  state- 
ments and  by  deeds  he  has  rultxl  out  nuclear 
War  to  a' tall;  liis  goal  of  world  dcMnlnatton. 
He  has  uo  desire  to  rile  a  world  filled  with 
uucletix  ashes,  ai.d  ht  b  not  abtiut  to  be  pro- 
voked into  sucii  a  w.u'  fur  another  reason;  he 
knows  which  side  iia£  the  edge  lu  destructive 
power. 

The  cold  war  can  be  won  without  a  nuclear 
holocaust  by  forcing  the  Communists  to 
change  their  goals  rather  than  merely  react- 
ing to  their  victory  tactics  and  hoping  some 


day  they  will  change.  Here  are  12  policies 
which,  if  followed,  could  put  us  on  the  road 
toward  eventual  victory  in  tiie  c-rild  war: 

1.  Recognize    that    we    are    In    a    war a 

total  war — with  the  forces  of  international 
communism  and  state  as  a  poUcy  that  It  Is 
our  Intention  to  win  this  conflict  pressed 
on  us. 

2.  Act  decisively  to  caJl  Conimunisi  bluff 
and  aggressive  tactics  before  they  reach  un- 
oontrollabie  proportion.^,  and  determine  to 
fight,  if  necessary,  tc  Insure  ^;t:\l  pnmts  and 
Interests. 

3.  Maintain  a  military  establishment  which 
will  insure  not  merely  an  adequacy  but  a 
supremacy  oi  inilu  try  power 

4.  Blockade  Cuba  from  Conimuni.st  arms 
shipments  and  determine  to  undo  Castro 
rather  than  hope  he  whi  u;k1j  hiniseU. 

5.  Quit  trading  with  Communist  nations; 
quit  sending  them  aid. 

6.  Negotiate,  If  we  must  negotiate  with  the 
Communists,  on  our  terms  and  about  things 
we  don't  like  -not  just  their  dislikes. 

7.  Take  the  offensive  to  sell  our  political 
and  economic  systems  to  tlie  worl.i 

8.  Promote  a  sound  domestic  ernnomv  by 
putting  first  things  first  and  f'.imlnating  the 
nonessentials  and  giving  mere  attention  to 
our  declining  gold  reserves.  We  can  lose  the 
cold  war  through  economic  bankruptcy  more 
easily  than  we  can  by  overt  Communist 
aggression 

9.  Guard  against  being  lulled  Into  a  deep 
Socialist  Bleep  at  home  with  handouts  by 
advocates  of  an  all-powerful  central  gov- 
ernment. Tyranny  by  a  homegrown  dicta- 
torship can  be  just  as  ruthlesii  laid  suppres- 
sive of  liberty  as  any  outside  force. 

10.  Institute  programs  to  promote  patriot- 
ism and  to  Inf,  rm  Individual  citizens  as  to 
the  true  and  totAl  nature  of  the  Commtmlst 
threat.  Individuals  must  be  ale.^t  to  Com- 
munist propaganda.  Intilt  ration,  subversion, 
and  oUier  inf,idious  inetiiods  of  Communist 
operatioiLs. 

11.  ItcLicdiciie  ourselvef',  Indivic!  ..-liiy  and 
as  a  nation.  Ui  a  mural  and  spiritual  regen- 
eration In  the  flght  againft  niateriali.suc  and 
atheistic  communism  Fplrl'ur)  ai.d  moral 
power  can  give  vis  couragp  "Strength  wisdom, 
and  faith  and  also  pave  us  fn  m  softness  and 
decay — piiysleallv    mentally,   and   morally. 

lli.  Most  imjKJrtantly  reappraise  our  cold 
war  policiub  ,ind  our  estimates  of  -i.e  enemy. 
We  must  elimmaur  unre.vliftic  polioipi,  which 
have  been  re,  p<  i.-iblc  f  r  >  u.-  ci  .d  wai  losscs. 
Tliese  pohrie-  Y,:-.-  (■  been  1  „.'ed  on  ful.'e  con- 
ceptions- on  Idea*;  tbr.t  we  can  trust  the 
Communist*  that  they  win  change  their 
goals  on  their  own  vclltlon.  that  world 
popularity  is  more  Important  than  respect, 
that  ideological  differences  are  unlmfxjrtant. 
that  we  can  negotiHte  or  bu>  our  way  out  of 
the  cold  war.  and  that  coinniuiiism  is  a  na- 
tionalist rather  than  lnu>riii;'.i.  nallst  dii^eaee. 

The  American  people  want  a  win  policy  In 
the  cold  war  because  we  are  a  winning  people 
and  also  t>ecause  of  the  realij^atlon  that  there 
win  be  no  second  prize  m  n  world  dominated 
by  communism. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Pivsident.  in 
closing  my  leinarks  here  today  I  must 
point  out  to  the  Senate  that  this  dis- 
tinguished poet  has  vcit  eloquently 
"spilled  the  beans"  on  our  no-win  foi  eign 
policy  and  the  direction  in  which  our 
domestic  policies  nre  carrvinp  lis  as  a 
nation  Hi?  candor  alone  i?  worth  pome 
type  Uterary  prize.  I  only  wisii  our  lead- 
ers would  be  as  frank  with  the  American 
pet^pie  as  Mr.  Frost  has  been  in  this  ^e^v3 
conference. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  ARMED  SERVICES  TO  FILE 
BILLS  AND  REPORTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  be  pranted 
permission  to  file  bills  and  reports  up 
until  12  o'clock  tonight 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  SenaU'  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  bu.smess. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
execuavc  busintss. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  repoi-ts  of 
nominatiors  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  sr  ARKM.\N,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreien  Relation.': 

Tom  Ktllefer,  of  Virginia  to  be  Executive 
Director  of  ihe  Inter- Amerlcnn  Development 
Bank. 

By  Mr  RC'BERTSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banklne  iird  Currency 

Walter  C.  Sauer.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  First  Vice  President  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bant  (if  Wa^hlnetnn 

By  Mr  je)HNSTON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Offi"e  and  Civil  .Sen. Ice 

One  hundred  and  fourteen  postmaster 
nomlnntlonii. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  furtlier  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


DIPLOMATIC    AND    FOREIGN 
SERVICE 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar  be  stated 
beginning  with  the  diplomatic  and  for- 
eign service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .';o  ordered. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Francis  H.  Russell  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  .'America  Ui  the 
Republic  of  Tuni.sia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


UNITED  NATIONS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sund.'-y  nominations  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSPTELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tion for  U.S.  ciiTuit  court  judge  po  o\er. 
and  that  the  nominations  at  the  bottom 
of  page  2  of  the  Executive  Calendar  be 
stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.   ADVISORY   COMMISSION    ON 
INFORNL^TION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  L.  Seigenthaler  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Information  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  expiring  Jsmuary  27.  1964, 
and  imtil  his  successor  has  been  ap- 
pointed and  qualified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK— DIPLOMAT- 
IC   AND    FOREIGN    SERVICE 

The  leiri.slative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  placed  on  the  Sec- 
retary s  desk  in  the  diplomatic  and  Por- 
eipn  Service, 

Mr.  M.'\NSPTELD  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  nominations  be  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a-sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  nom- 
inations confirmed  today. 

The  PRE.'^IDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I^GISLATIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  asrced  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER     The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .^o  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  September  10.  1962.  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  <S.  167>  to  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  General  to  compel 
the  production  of  documentary  evidence 
required  in  civil  investigations  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO   11   A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  be  trans- 
acted. I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn. 


under  the  order  previously  entered,  un- 
til 11  o'clock  tomorrow   morning. 

The  motion  was  a^reea  to;  and  'at  3 
o  clock  and  50  minutes  p.m.  <  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  imtil  tomorrow,  Tuesday.  Sep- 
tember 11.  1962.  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


CONFIRM  ATIONS 

Execut-ve  no.nunations  confirmed  by 
the  Senat.e  September  10.  1962: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreicn  Service 

Francis  H.  Russell,  of  Maine,  a  Foreign 
Service  ofl.cer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  AmDassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentlarj  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Republic  of  Tunisia. 
VS.  Advihort  Commission  on  Information 

John  L  Selgenthaier.  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Uii.  Advisory  Commission 
on  Information  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  expiring  January  27,  1964,  and  until 
his  successor  has  been  appointed  and  quali- 
fied. 

Unitkd  Nations 

The  following-named  persons  to  the  posi- 
tions Indicated: 

Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  of  Illinois,  to  be  rep- 
resentathe  of  the  United  States  of  Amt-rica 
to  the  17.h  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton,  of  New  Tork  to  be 
representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  tb;  17th  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations. 

ALBE3JT  A.  Gore,  U.S.  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  to  be  representative  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  17th 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  to  serve  no  longer  than  De- 
cember 31.  1962. 

GoRDOM  Allott,  U.S.  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Colorado,  to  be  representative  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  17th 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  to  serve  no  longer  than  De- 
cember 31,  1962. 

Arthur  H.  Dean,  of  New  York,  to  be  rep- 
resentati'-e  of  the  United  States  of  .America 
to  the  17:h  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  to  serve  no  longer 
than  December  31.  1962 

Charles  W  Yost,  of  New  York  to  be  alter- 
nate representative  of  the  United  States  of 
.America  x>  the  17th  session  of  the  General 
.Vssembly  of  the  United  Nations, 

PhtUp  M.  Klntj-nlck.  r-t  Tlllnols.  to  be  al- 
ternate representative  of  the  United  StJ^tes 
of  America  to  the  17th  session  of  the  Oen- 
eral  .Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 

Jonathan  B  Bingham,  of  New  York  to  be 
alternatl' e  representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  !7th  ses-'^lon  of  the 
General  .Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 

Carl  T  Rowan,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  alter- 
nate representative  of  the  United  .States  of 
.America  to  the  17th  session  of  the  General 
.Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  to  serve  no 
longer  than  Decem.ber  31.  1962, 

Mrs  Marietta  P  Tree,  of  Nfw  York,  to  be 
.'ilterr.ate  representativp  of  the  United  States 
of  .A.merl'a  to  the  17th  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral .\spenbly  of  the  United  Nations,  to  5erve 
no  longe:  than  December  31,  1962. 

DlILOMATIC    A.ND    FOREIGN    SERVICE 

The  nommaiions  beginning  Gi-.on  Par- 
sons, of  Texas,  now  a  Foreign  Service  officer 
of  class  '.:  and  a  secretary  in  the  diplomatic 
service,  to  be  also  a  consul  general  of  the 
United  f.tates  of  America,  and  ending  W. 
John  Wilson,  cf  California,  a  Foreign  Ser'  ice 
Staff  offi-er.  to  be  a  consul  of  the  United 
.States  of  America,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  lu  the 
CoNGRrs;  I'iN.'M.,  RECoRt  on  August  21,  1962. 
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Wisconsin  Primary  Election 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  10.  1962 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row the  citizens  of  Wisconsin  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  exercise  once  again 
the  precious  privilege  of  voting  in  the 
Wisconsin   primary. 

In  a  weekend  address  over  Wisconsin 
radio  stations,  I  discussed  the  great  im- 
portance of  maximum  turnouts — not 
only  m  primaries,  but  in  general  elec- 
tions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  ex- 
cerpt'; of  my  address  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On  Tuesday,  September  11,  you  wil!  have 
an  opportunity  Uj  exercise  your  precious  right 
to  vote  In  the  Wisconsin  primary  elections. 

In  a  free  republic,  you  have  a  voice,  not 
only  In  selecting  officeholders  to  serve  you 
in  public  life,  but  also  in  shaping  State  and 
National  policies. 

As  a  political  right,  this  then  is  also  a 
great  opportunity  '  for  which  millions  of  peo- 
ple yearn  el.sewhere  on  the  globe  i ;  and  a 
great  responsibility 

By  your  hclections.  yoi;  contribute  to  shap- 
ing the  future  of  Wisconsin  and  the  Nation. 

Unfortunately,  early  predictions  for  the 
primary  estimate  that  only  30  percent,  or 
about  three-quarter  million  of  the  State's 
more  than  2.300,000  eligible  voters,  are  ex- 
pected to  vote 

For  myself.  I  sincerely  hope  this  will  not 
be  true.  Rather.  I  would  urge  all  of  you. 
regardless  of  political  party,  to  go  to  the  polls 
and   speak   with   your    voice   in    government. 

Traditionally,  too  many  people  fall  to 
realize  the  significance  of  their  staying  away 
from  the  polls     What  does  it  mean':' 

First,  a  small  turnout  may  result  in  selec- 
tion of  a  candidate  by  a  minority,  not  a 
majority,  of  the  voters;  second,  nonvoters 
deprive  themselves,  not  only  of  a  voice  in 
the  election  of  candidates,  but  also  of  a 
voice  in  government  -which  creates  the  poli- 
cies and  programs  afTecting  our  daily  lives 
and  national  destiny;  third,  failing  to  vote 
gives  an  extra  strong  vote  to  someone  whose 
views  may  directly  oppose  your  political 
philosophy;  fourth,  apathy  toward  voting 
reflects  apathy  toward  the  overall  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship. 

In  a  republic,  the  electoral  process,  then. 
Is  the  means  by  which  you.  the  voters,  con- 
trol the  governmental  machinery  established 
to  carry  out  the  business  of  the  people 

If  we  allow  somebody  else  to  tend  our 
b'.isiness,  there  can  be  a  dangerous  loss  of 
freedom 

F'rior  to  voting,  all  of  us  naturally  need  t  > 
ed'.icate  ourselves  upon  the  candidates  and 
their  quaimcations,  including  records  of  the 
past  and  prognims  for  the  future,  the  issues 
of  the  times,  such  us  promoting  peace,  U  S. 
security,  sound  economic  progreHS.  and 
human  well-being,  and  then  nittlte  mir  best 
Juflgment  us  to  which  candidaie  can  best 
■prvp  us  i\t  ihiN  crltlnU  time  in  history 

\M  clll/,enii  of  IV  free  wnndprful  country 
wo  vou  and  I  then  possess  u  gronl  power. 
ft  vote. 


The  ballot,  then,  is  the  means  by  which 
"we  the  people  .speak." 

If  we  speak  together,  then,  the  laws  and 
national  policies  of  Wisconsin  and  the  Na- 
tion will  reflect  our  will  and  we  can  build 
a  better,  brighter  future. 

Let's  all  vote,  and  get  our  friends  and 
neighbors  to  vote.  In  the  primary  on  Tues- 
dav. 


Castro  Presents  Danger  Which   Must  B« 
Checked 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  10.  1962 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
there  has  been  much  written  and  said 
about  the  military  assistance  which  So- 
viet Russia  has  been  supplying  the  Com- 
munist regime  in  Cuba — a  matter  of 
grave  concern  to  all  Americans.  This 
week  in  my  weekly  newsletter,  Capitol 
Comments,  I  have  discussed  the  Cuban 
situation  and  have  pointed  out  that  we 
must  be  prepared  to  move  against  Castro 
and  his  communistic  regime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  insert  my  newsletter  today  In  the 
Record. 

It  follows: 
Soviet     Military     Aid     to     Cuba     Imposes 
Threat — Castro  Must  Be  Eliminated 

All  Americans  may  well  be  concerned  over 
the  recent  developments  In  Cuba  which  have 
seen  moves  by  the  Soviet  Union  to 
strengthen  the  military  power  of  the  Castro 
regime  in  Cuba. 

The  receipt  of  antiaircraft  defense  mis- 
siles, radar,  electronic  equipment,  and  other 
military  supplies  from  Russia  pltis  the  land- 
ing of  several  thousand  military  technicians 
to  operate  and  train  Cubans  In  the  use  of 
these  weapons  has  caused  grave  concern 
among  Washington  officials  and  among  all 
our  citizens 

Cuba,  under  the  Castro  regime.  Is  a  pierc- 
ing thorn  in  our  side  and  poses  a  threat  to 
all  nations  In  the  Western  Hemlspherv.. 
Without  a  doubt,  dictator  Castro  and  his 
leaders  must  be  eliminated  and  freedom  and 
liberty  restored  to  the  Cuban  people. 

President  Kennedy  has  pointed  out  that 
present  Russian  military  assistance  to  the 
Cuban  Government  Is  considered  primarily 
as  defensive  and  for  internal  use  and  has 
made  It  clear  that  the  "Castro  regime  will 
not  be  allowed  to  export  Its  aggressive  pur- 
poses by   force   or   the   threat  of  force." 

The  United  States  will  use  whatever  force 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  further 
spread  of  communism  within  the  hemi- 
sphere, the  President  announced.  This  must 
be  our  firm  policy. 

There  Is  no  doubt  but  that  the  United 
Sta't's  cnild  launch  a  successful  Invasion 
it  Cuija  and  rid  the  nation  of  Castro  and 
h:.s  CiJinniut'.is'  :  :.  vers.  We  could  send 
the  Miiruioh  !!ii'i  Cilia  and  with  our  navRl 
aiul  Air  Force  cupaDi;,' .c-.  blast  Cuba  Into 
It  (|uick  nurrfntli  T  im!  L.ipltulfttlon.  To  do 
so  at  this  tlini'  w.^ld  mftk*  ui  tht  MgrM* 
som  ivtid  warniouk^rra  in  tho  tyaa  oi  our 
I.ntiii  AmrrU'iin  ni.ic-n  aii>l  th«  world,  It  U 
frit  tlutt  thi'  ('  ibaii  situation  muit  b«  oon« 


sldered  as  a  part  of  the  worldwide  threat 
of  communism  and  weighed  In  connection 
with  our  total  commitments  around  the 
globe.  We  have  established  American  air- 
bases  and  defense  commands  around  Soviet 
Russia  In  a  containment  action.  These  as 
well  as  our  Important  GuantAnamo  Naval 
Base  In  Cuba  must  be  maintained  and  ad- 
ditional bafes  established.  The  issue  must 
be  dealt  with  In  such  a  manner  that  It  will 
not  endanger  our  relations  with  the  other 
free  nations  of  the  world  which  look  to  the 
United  States  as  the  citadel  of  democracy 
and  democratic  action. 

The  United  States  was  successful  at  the 
Punta  del  Este  Conference  In  having  Cuba 
excluded  from  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States.  The  OAS  members  also  agreed  at 
this  recent  Inter-Amerlcan  conference  that 
should  Cuba  launch  any  aggressive  action, 
either  overtly  or  covertly,  that  the  member 
nations  would  take  appropriate  Joint  action 
to  overthrow  the  Castro  regime. 

While  Russia  Is  increasing  Its  military  as- 
sistance to  Cuba,  there  are  numerous  In- 
dications that  the  Castro  government  has 
largely  been  a  failure  among  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple 

Cubans  have  been  unable  to  operate  suc- 
cessfully many  of  the  Industries  which  were 
previously  under  American  managemoit. 
There  has  been  grave  dissatisfaction  and  un- 
rest In  the  operation  of  the  Cuban  agricul- 
tural p)ollcy  which  has  seen  production 
dwindle,  tighter  controls  on  all  food  stuffs. 
and  strict  rationing  policies  enforced.  There 
are  also  reports  of  dissatisfaction  and  even 
some  fighting  In  certain  outlying  provinces 
by  antl-Castro  forces.  Failures  of  the  Com- 
munist system  In  Cuba,  particularly  In  the 
field  of  agriculture  and  the  strict  regimenta- 
tion of  the  Cuban  citizens,  will  not  go  un- 
noticed among  other  Latin  American  na- 
tions where  the  beginning  operation  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  Is  giving  assurance  of 
hope  along  with  p)eaceful  reform  and  needed 
Improvements. 

The  Communist  Castro  regime  In  Cuba 
poses  a  serious  problem  for  the  United  States 
and  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere.  We 
must  not  allow  the  cancer  of  communism  to 
spread  but  must  be  prepared  to  move  against 
Cuba  and  communism  at  the  opportune  mo- 
ment. Certainly  If  Joint  actions  fail  the 
United  Stat*8  must  move  unilaterally  and 
alone  to  stop  the  spread  of  communism  In 
this  hemisphere  and  a.-sure  that  Castro  be 
eliminated. 


A  Salute  to  Those  Who  Conserve  Our 
Priceiest  Soil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF    IcWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  10,  1962 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  m  part  a  copy  of  a 
letter  with  a  proposed  short  speech  to 
Mr.  Wendell  Pclleti,  Atlantic,  Iowa, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  AI'ran^;e- 
ments  for  tho  Iowa  State  PlowlnK  Match 
to  b«  held  close  to  Atlantic,  Iowa,  on 
SoiitcinbtT  l;)  where  Mr.  Pellett  invited 
nic  to  .spt'uk  Hut  .since  my  dutirN  m 
CongrcHN  dt-inand  my  presencp  here  at 
thftt  Unic    1   hHV(>  ^(•nt   tlie  fDllowlUK   to 
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Mr.  Pellelt,  requesting  it  be  read  by  some- 
one: 

CONGKXSS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

HOUSt   or   Rl-PRESllNTATIVES, 

Wastungton.  D.C.,  Srptdn^cr  5    1962. 
Mr.  Wkmdell  Pellett. 
Atlantic.  lovBa. 

Dear  Wcndkix:    I   deeply  appreciate   your 
Invitation  to  be  present  and  to  make  a  short 
talk  at  the  Iowa  State  plowing  match  to  be 
held  close  to  Atlantic  on  Sepember  13. 
«  *  •  •  • 

Many  of  niy  c'xjd  f.'iends  in  the  S<iii  Con- 
servation tj«r\ice.  Unfading  y'lurstlf.  vkitli 
whom  I  have  enjoyed  working  for  a:mo,«;t  a 
quarter  of  a  century  In  the  all-lniportajit 
program  of  constr .  mg  our  prict.c.ss  st  .i.  h.ue 
told  me  they  expect  me  Uj  be  prf;i>eiit  at  the 
State  plowing  match  I  can  only  offer  my 
sincere  regrets  for  the  reason  above  suaed 
If  I  were  present  and  m^ide  a  talk  thi.s  is 
what  I  would  say 

Mr.  Chairman  and  friends.  I  deem  li  an 
honor  to  speak  here  today,  and  to  com- 
mend everyb xly  most  highly  for  the  part 
they  have  played  In  conserving  our  price- 
less soil.  I  especially  want  to  commend 
Wendell  Pellett  and  his  committee  for  all  the 
days  and  weeks  they  have  spent  In  arranging 
this  day. 

At  the  outset.  I  must  say  that  I  take  great 
pride  In  the  fa^t  that  the  farmers  of  the 
Seventh  Iowa  District,  with  U.e  able  leader- 
ship of  the  county  commissioners  and  the  soil 
conservation  technicians,  have  built  more 
miles  of  terraces  and  have  more  acres  of 
contoured  land  and  more  watersheds  com- 
pletely constructed,  under  construction,  and 
In  the  planning  stage  in  the  Seventh  Iowa 
District,  than  In  any  comparable  area  In  the 
entire  United  States. 

Hence,  they  have  rendered  a  great  and 
lasting  service  not  only  for  themselves  and 
their  country,  but  an  even  greater  service 
to  those  who  come  after  us.  I  say  that 
advisedly.  As  proof  of  that  statement,  look 
across  the  seven  seas  to  the  many  lands 
where  for  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  years 
past,  the  people,  chiefly  the  thoughtless. 
powerful  land  barons,  permitted  their  prlcc- 
les-s  topsoll  to  wash,  blow,  and  erode  away, 
and  there,  with  no  exception,  the  people 
suffer  the  ravages  of  commtmlsm.  huT:ger. 
strife,  and  revolution,  nnd  you  may  be  sure 
that  scourge  will  continue  In  those  many 
nations  of  this  troTibl(M3  world  until  the 
rulers  and  all-powerful  land  Imrnns  awaken 
to  the  fact  that  all  wealth  springs  from 
Mother  Earth,  and  that  a  nation's  economy 
depends  entirely  in  hfiw  well  Mother  Earth 
is  treated.  We  are  Indeed  fortunate  that 
we  learned  this  great  les.son  from  the 
preachings  nnd  teachings  of  that  great  and 
good  American,  the  lat«  Hueh  Hammond 
Bennett,  the  father  of  the  Soil  Conser  -a- 
tlon  Service  starting  only  27  vcars  aeo  and 
following  the  formation  of  the  first  soil 
conservation   district   In    the    United    States. 

I  am  very  certain  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  will  agree 
that  when  God  created  heaven  and  earth. 
He  made  heaven  perfect  In  every  detail. 
but  that  He  pvirpor,ely  left  the  earth  Im- 
perfect In  many  respects  Had  he  not  done 
so,  the  f.rst  periple  on  earth  would  have 
lived  In  ea.se  and  earthly  comfort  and  long 
before  our  time  all  thise  humans  would  have 
perished   as  do   the  drones   In   the   beehive. 

Also  let  us  never  forget  that  history  re- 
cords majur  wars,  with  hardly  a  single  ex- 
cej  tim,  h:ive  been  won  by  the  side  that  had 
the  ^.'Ttftteet  supply  of  food,  feed,  and  flt>er; 
f' r  I'x.unplf  the  Civil  War,  World  Wars  I 
fth'l  II   Just  to  name  a  few. 

Kven  In  this  utonUc  age,  no  nation  oi 
froup  of  nations  whore  nmlUludes  cry  for 
bread,  and  wharv  freodum  Is  gons,  rvra  thali 
tulnrs  anxious  to  bvoome  lnvolv<»d  In  a  bot 
wilt  with  us  and  our  p«ir>«-lovlnf  frlanda 
>><     thrr  li\nds,  where  those  pet^pls  also  cx^n* 


serve  their  soil  and  maintain  high  produc- 
tion, but  should  the  day  ever  come  when 
our  good  earth  has  i  ist  its  bounteous  y.e.d. 
that  will  be  the  day  we  become  fair  prey 
for  the  ComrriU!.i.«ts  'T  some  other  godless 
ga.t^  to  defeat  us  ;n  n^ortal  combat. 

So  let  UE  be  worthy  of  the  many  bleedings 

that  have  been  sh.  wercd  upon  us,  and  pray 

tir    children,    and    their    children    Ukewlse, 

will    enjoy    the    abundance    which    springs 

from  our  pricelets  soil,  well  kept 

So  again  I  say,  hats  off  to  yiu  who  till 
tiie  soil  and  keep  It  productive,  even  as  now, 
with  an  oversupply  of  food  and  feed  and 
fiber.  How  blesvscd  we  are.  compared  to  the 
pieople  In  many  lands  who  are  this  very 
minute  praying  Just  for  a  loaf  of  bread. 

I  hope  this  message  will  be  read  by  some- 
one at  the  State  plowing  match  on  Sep- 
tember 13.  where  I  wuuld  very  much  like 
to  be  in  persot:. 

I  send  greetings  and  my  very  best  wishes  to 
all    assembled,    while    looking    forward    to 
seeing  many  of  you  after  Congress  adjourns. 
Most  sincerely  yours. 

Ben  F    Jensen. 


An  American  Idea  in  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

OF    NEW     TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVE.S 

Monday.  September  10,  1962 

Mr  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
years  at:o,  a  very  unu.sual  man,  Mr.  Bur- 
ton Browne,  came  upon  an  idea  which 
has  since  revolutionized  entertainment 
m  the  United  States.  Mr.  BrcR-ne,  like 
many  of  u.s,  loved  the  "pood  old  sonps  : 
he  liked  the  styles  of  the  past  century 
and  the  praciotis  living  that  took  place. 
In  those  days  man  was  king  in  every- 
thine  he  did.  b'jt  today  there  are  few 
places  where  the  rush  of  business  and 
the  shortness  of  time  enable  man  to 
really  take  the  time  to  graciously  relax, 
Mr.  Browme  found  the  solution  in  his 
OasliEht  Clubs  which  are  now  ripht  here 
m  our  own  Washington,  DC.  in  my 
home  State  of  New  York,  in  Chicago,  and 
even  a  branch  in  Paris.  France.  In  the 
GasliRht  Clubs,  the  decor  is  that  of  the 
turn  of  the  century,  the  food  boast?  the 
original  recipes  of  Commodore  Vander- 
bilt.  Here  the  old  sonps  are  simg  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  piano  as  old  and 
rjneful  a.';  the  songs  themselves.  The 
Gaslight  Clubs  have  become  an  institu- 
tion and  are  immensely  popular.  To  be 
a  member  of  the  Gaslight  is  a  k^y  to 
prestige  in  any  community. 

Now  Mr.  Browne  is  embarking  on  an- 
other endeavor  which  involves  the  Gas- 
light Clubs,  but  also  involves  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  He  is 
opening  a  Gaslight  Club  in  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  a  club  that  will  primarily  s(  rve 
llie  troops  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
diplomatic  corps,  and  the  local  business 
community.  Here  in  the  Korean  Gas- 
light Club,  the  early  American  decor  will 
be  transformed  to  the  East  and  Ameri- 
can hospitality  will  prevail.  United  Na- 
tloiw  troops,  cnlijjted  men,  and  officers 
Hlikp.  will  havp  a  »*fe  place  and  a  place 
with  the  finest  rrputation  in  which  to 
spend  their  leUure  hours 


In  thi?  Korean  Gaslight  Club  there 
will  be  nc  financial  profit,  for  Mr  Browne 
IS  reinvesting  all  moneys  earned  in  local 
Korean  industry,  thereby  making  this 
visit  to  a  foreign  country  a  f avorabic  one, 
not  only  for  us.  but  for  the  Government 
and   couitry  of  .Korea   as   welL 

Burtfj!  Browne  is  ieadms  the  wnv  1  i^ 
idea  is  scund  and  gener^u.':  and  wf  !  >  pi 
It  will  meet  wiih  much  success.  Our 
boys  awiiy  from  home  surely  need  and 
will  much  appreciate  his  generosity  just 
as  our  men  at  home  enjoy  and  appreciate 
his  friendliness  and  the  joyous  spirit  of 
his  Gaslight  Clubs. 


Tie   Merry  wood   Apartment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    W:flCONSIN 

IN  THT  HOrSE  OF  REPREP'TNTATI^ES 

Monday ,  Scptnnber  10.  1962 

Mr  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  m 
the  Record  a  statement  I  made  on  Au- 
gust 15.  1952.  and  letters  which  I  sent 
on  that  date  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  Cyrus  R.  Vance;  Commissioner 
Walter  Tobnner.  and  Mr.  Charles 
Horsky  :idviser  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Capital  affairs; 
St'.ttment     ft     Representative     Henfy     S. 

Rettss    or  WrscoNsTN.  'W'edneeday    .^igust 

15,  i£»e: 

TliC  treelmed  shores  of  the  PLtomac  Pali- 
sades upriver  from  'Washlngt^jn  ha-,  e  re- 
mained t.nspoiled  through  the  years  The 
green  an^  pleasant  vista  north  of  Chain 
Bridge  looks  exactly  as  It  did  when  George 
Washington  and  Lord  Fairfax  walked  along 
-.he  palisades:  when  Capt.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.  Jr.,  pulled  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln down  otat  of  the  range  of  a  southern 
sharpshooter   In   the   fort   near   Cabin  John. 

The  Potomac  Palisades  area  Is  doubly 
dear  to  Americans.  It  is  a  beautiful  and 
refreshlnj;  area  created  by  nature.  And  It 
>;as  been  the  historic  location  of  many  of  the 
persons  £.nd  events  that  have  formed  the 
Nation.  It  has  still  the  enchanting  look  of 
wUdemes:?.  And  It  carries  with  It  sacred 
memories  of  those  Virginians  who  so  largely 
and  so  penerously  contributed  to  the  making 
of  a  new  breed  on  earth-    the  Americans. 

Until  T  ^w  we  have  been  f  jrtunate.  The 
r.nsp'.i-.rd  character  of  the  Potomac  Palisades 
lias  been  preserved  by  zoning  ordinances  of 
Montgomery  County.  Md.,  and  Arlington 
and  FalrJax  C^^unties.  Va.,  restricting  build- 
ing heights  to  35  feet  (50  feet  In  Montgomery 
County,  with  single  family  houses  on  large 
i'Tt!!.  and  forbidding  tall  apartment  build- 
ings which  \^culd  destroy  the  natural  line 
L'f  the  green   trees  along  the  shore. 

The  year  2000  plan  for  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, promulgated  on  May  8.  1961.  by  the  Na- 
tional C>pU.'il  Planning  Commission  and 
the  National  Caplt.-i.  Hrg;v'irvl  Planning 
Council,  ]iro\!de«  ffir  open  spaces  along  the 
Potomac  '  T)--:-  '.s  I'-  he  accomplished  by 
purcliuse  t.ix  I  ,:.:.  i-.v  .,.:.s,  ursd  i'oning  bji 
pnrt  of  cur  nsirionu!  policy  i  the  yeur  T>'J'.) 
plKn  p  6t>) 

Now  miburtjiiii  de\floperK  would  rep'me 
t!ie  hlr?o'-lc  bfiiuiy  of  th«  Potomac  witli  u 
hrrlen  of  h.^Mi-rme  ftpartmrnt*  It  ir.  iroi.u- 
thdt  *ur]\  n',-.  rlplollnt  Inn  hh'UKd  tnkP  jiluco 
on  vhr  nil!  of  VireUilR  hrrnuw  i\X  M^nti- 
rrllo  nt  Mntiiiimt\ii  M  WUllnmiihurit  nnd  nt 
J.vn>riiiown,    Vu      ha*   nhnwn    il.r    w^iUl    l.uv/ 
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the    paBt   may    be   preserved    U)   refresh    the 
present  ond  to  enllBhten  the  fuiure 

Early  this  year,  developers  got  hold  of 
the  4e-acre  Merrywood  property,  right  next 
to  the  District  of  CoKimblft  line  along  the 
Potomac  in  Fulrfnx  County,  Vn  ,  and  an- 
nounced their  plana  to  erect  on  It  three  17- 
8U)ry  apartment  building*,  to  house  1,000 
families.  In  March,  the  Fiilrfax  County 
Board  of  SupervUors  voted  to  chai^ge  Its 
33-foot  hel«ht  limitation  atoning  so  us  to 
leg.\ll/e  the  Merrywood  proposal 

■nun  abandonment  of  the  FaUfnx  Ctvmty 
hrii'ht  limitation,  and  of  the  year  aooc  plan 
(ipt'n  space  provision,  hiu  led  to  other  re- 
(Hiejita  for  reKsonlnn  to  pern\lt  high-rise  iip:\rt- 
mcnts  on  the  Potonuu'  A  7  S-acre  trad  ad- 
joining the  Merrywood  estate  has  rectniilv 
been  advertised  in  the  Wall  Htreet  Journal 
fnr  sale  a«  '  Piiliunac  ihei  front  aparinieui 
huul  al  a  price  of  inoie  than  ♦tiaaiiOO  The 
ntt  rends  In  part 

Ailjoiniuu  land  Jvut  p\inlu»drd  ami  re- 
Vuhi'd  for  (i|tl  inlllinn  Itisuiy  Ultil^-rise  aparl- 
nicni  No  oihei'  npaitinenln  tu  aiea  t.nmt 
(hi*  rioati  It)  Wa«l\Ui|itti|i  and  on  ^'olonia.' 
\i\\p\    Is    pfa»'llOrtllv    uiirtVrtllaltle 

t'ho   NaU'innl   CaplUl   Maniuntf  Cnininls 
tilon  n\nvi«it  spvmUly  Ut  dPi'laio  lis  op|iitslt|iin 
^1  ihi»  MmivW'titti  'hl«h-ilsi»  apaidnpiU   pio 
posal      Wy  It*  iKllPi  of  Atnil  to    lunii.  H  un. 
et^\iivot'allv  nppiMi^il  tlie  )ifupnst<tl  (all  tnillit 
Ihh*  as  vlolatlvp  of  Ihf  year  llOOO  plan 

At'nii  1(1  liHi;^ 

M'    Wll  1  UM  H    Mmss 

CMillftMrtM      ^fl(r/flf    ('oiiMll/     Woit'ff    rl/    .Vwpr'l, 

tt»fi»«,  Fnfrfit.r  ('i\u't  Htwiif    l^iM'IHJt    V'li 

Ufsn  Mh  MnsM  The  National  Capital  (Plan- 
ning Coinmlsulon  has  always  \>een  \Hallv 
roiu-ernpi|  atiout  the  prulectlon  of  the  (Heal 
Kail*  an<|  gorge  of  the  Poioniac  Itlver  Val- 
ley nhovp  Wa»hlnati>n.  and  Ms  Ilist  regional 
park  plan  of  luvd  iiullrivied  pxirtishe  arras 
fnr  park  accpilsMlon  This  plan  evenluallv 
led  lo  the  passing  of  (he  Capper-Crainion 
Ac!  In  lu;tO.  which  in  part  provided  for  (he 
protection  and  preser\atlon  of  the  naiornl 
si'enery  of  the  gorge  and  the  tlreal  Falls 
of  the  Pott^mac   ' 

The  year  a(H)0  plan  recrntly  cotnplrtrd 
rnncentrated  high  density  areas  In  the  tran.-*- 
it  radial  corridors  and  renlttrmed  the  Coni- 
mlssloti's  former  convictions  by  reconunend- 
Ing  the  preservation  of  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac  as  a  significant  wedge  of  open  space 
l)enrtratlnR  the  virbanlzcd  areas  President 
Kennedy  In  hl.s  conservation  message  to  Ccni- 
press  reminded  us  that,  "We  depend  on  our 
natural  resovirces  to  sustain  us—  but  in  turn 
their  continued  availability  must  depend  on 
our  using  them  prudently." 

Acquisition  of  land  for  the  George  Wash- 
ington Memorial  Parkway  on  the  Maryland 
shore,  paid  for  In  part  by  the  citizens  ol" 
Montgomery  County,  has  now  been  com- 
pleted but  much  of  the  beautiful  scenic 
bluffs  on  the  Virginia  side  between  Chain 
Bridge  and  Great  Fails  remain  In  private 
ownership.  Also  the  first  section  of  the 
parkway  on  the  Maryland  side  will  soon  be 
completed  and  the  skyline  of  the  Virginia 
Palisades  will  be  exposed  and.  for  many  miles, 
will  constitute  an  essential  visual  part  ol  the 
j>.irkway. 

The  Commission  is  most  concerned  that 
the  skyline  and  palisades  be  retained  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  their  natural  state. 
Low  density  residential  development  is  com- 
patible with  this  objective.  Tall  buildings 
are  not 

From  time  to  time  de-.elupment  projects 
such  as  the  present  Merrywood-on-the- 
P.jiomac  will  be  proposed  We  hope  tiiat 
suitable  meiuis  may  be  found  to  achieve  our 
conunon  goal  of  preserving  the  Potomac 
Palisades  and  the  west  bank  of  the  Potomac 
as  a  continuous  natural  area. 

I  am  suie  your  bcnird  is  also  greatly  con- 
cerned ill   the   preservation  of  this  flue   iia- 


turul  resource  which  Is  a  vital  port  Of  OUT 
great  American  heritage. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs   JAMK.S  H   Rows,  Jr., 

C'lafrman. 

Mure  recently  I  lui\e  introduced  two  bills 
designed  to  empower  the  National  C.vi  I'al 
Planning  CommlsBlon  to  prevent  nut  uiuy 
MerrywiK)d-type  d«velopm«nta  but  other  un- 
deslralile  building  al"ng  the  Potomao  from 
Great  K.iUs  to  Mouii!  Vorii.ui  Which  WOVUd 
'  ina!eriiv:;y    impair    !i;i-    n  vtlonal    historic, 

scenic,   roiiHervatliiM    "i    i  t'C!  eatlonal   lnt»r«*t 

in  the  Pninm.ic  l(i\cr  Mie  first  lUOh  bill, 
H  h  UIJT  would  finp'-'^er  'ho  Natlonnl 
Capit.tl  Planning  ('<  rlnInl^i.^l.'^,  to  Mt  Mide 
HUlnil  ban  /.iihln^;  nrUllmii.et.  v  i  .utlvo  Of  this 
principle  The  hecMiul  nu;  HH  iJvtO,  WOUW 
aulhiirUe  the  relinul  u|  Dladi.l  .a  (.'ulumbla 
water  i\nd  tewer  m'lvue.i  t.i  projooli  iO 
siiiinkaii^iui  ti\  iiu'  N.iti  ui.ii  r.i|iiuii  I'lnnnlni 
CuiiuniooUin 

1  Im    bills   me    [\o^    hen^ie   tlu'    lt"!i.ic    C  ar, 
Itilltee  OH    tnieiliu    »n>l    limtiiiti    Altaiio    nuu 
Ihe  HoukP  Uuiilii    >>!   t'MUnulii,!  I ',iiniu)i  itM 
I  eopi>(iUvt>ls       Vhti'l  I  Mii.H  I'h     l.iil.M    I"  Aii(t>ioi 
la         \S'0     III!      nenl      (he     Plul     .i|     ilie     ueom-.i. 
While    I   ■l|li   lliipe   l"l    llix   |i.\uo.n(,i      I     ,1    .ii\ii' 
,\\\t>     \>l     Ihenii     llllla     |i|  i"l      I"     nu>     I  I,. I     .'I      ll'i 
hiiibImh      I  he    <ii|i|o    itte    niinlnni     ii         Mml.    ••rl\ 
t"l    Kalegiuti  iliiiH    I  lu>    eiii  II  I-    l-      n    . 
In    llie    Vlt'lhlls    Ml    W  .i«liiii^>ii  11    i.iM.i-    •       1'. 
Wmht'il    iilil     in  ei     Ihi'    iii-i|i     \i'ii        .     '  •.  |i     ' 

MU'i\M\vhlle     (ihlen'i    iiw    MiMii(\    ..  ,i      i,     , 
nienl     Is    Bloppfil      (lirie    wlM     lit    It-J    !''.;' iln.ii 
Pullwudes  lei  I    ti-  11,1  \  1' 

{''oiiMiutteiv    the  Nti'ii v\AvH»d  dtvtlopmtnt 

f\\\  he  stopped  uiitler  nUUni  UW  Md 
jMiih  \    luid  wiiiiMU'  A\\\   furihrr  IrgUlRtlon. 

At    t     have    unld      llu'     se.u-    .tlloo    jihui    (orbUts 

lilgh'ilxe  apaiUneiiU  on  the  I'mO  lunO  I'aU* 
ni\de>i  this  polloy  v^iin  m|ii<i  i  !l  .i : . -,  apOllOd 
to  Meirvwi'ml  lis  •].•■  Ni'i  i.i,  !  apHul  PlMi* 
nintj  CoinmloBliMi  •■-  :i<'ri    .,>   ApMl   10,  1008. 

Nirieiyiv    .!   'he  iir.ruir  Udnll  hM  pmp* 

ellv  exnri'l«i'>l  111-.  |>\vri^  an  ivs  111  e(Tl>CtV)ntP 
the  n.ill"n.\l  pnin  \  u-nv.:  i;,  MerryWtXKt 
de\  rlii|iiiu  n' ,    :\^    m!     !     i!!,     ii      'liP    y*ar    8000 

|ilan  and  the  April  to    WHVi    ;etter,     MOfVtery 

tM;«M  \\Mi  omiiaiiv  d.-niru  '  -  ' he  promotvri 

.1'    Metrv'A.xHl   the  rlwh'  s'.i',   .»  MWaft  dtl* 

(Hi-al  line  luider  U'.r  <.r.iv:,.  W.inhlnfton 
Memorial  Hlghwuv  wh,  l\  r.  ':'.:  oiled  by 
the   Departineiit    •■".    !!."    I;,"i'riof. 

This  is  coinineiul  ib;r  ;x,..  fir  as  It  go«8.  Un- 
fortunati-lv.  howi-  rr  'r.oic  :—..  thing  to  pre- 
vent the  Mcrryw-. k1  pr-si  •er';  from  erect- 
ing their  own  scw.ik:<^  disposal  unit,  and 
dumping  the   effluent  u.tu   the  Potomac. 

Water,  however,  Is  a  different  matter.  The 
only  practicable  way  In  which  the  Merry- 
woixl  promoters  may  secure  water  for  their 
large  development  is  by  purchase  from  the 
City  c)f  Falls  Church,  which  has  the  water 
supplying  resp^jusibility  over  the  Merrywood 
area  The  city  of  Falls  Church,  In  turn,  ob- 
tains its  water  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bi.i   Dalecarlia  pumping  station. 

The  statute  and  contract  by  which  the 
District  of  Columbia  supplies  water  to  the 
City  of  Palls  Church  Is  Instructive.  The  Dlfi'- 
trict  of  Columbia  provides  water  to  the  city 
of  Falls  Church  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  June 
26.  1947.  That  act  contains  the  proviso  "and 
provided  further,  that  the  Secretary  of  War, 
directly  or  upon  the  request  of  the  Board  of 
Cf>nimissioners,  may  revoke  at  any  time  any 
permit  for  the  use  of  said  water  that  may 
have  been  granted."  (District  of  Colum- 
bl.i   Code,  sec    43-1531   and  sec.  43-1531a). 

The  District  of  Columbia  supplies  water  to 
Falls  Church  under  a  contract  dated  No- 
vember 1.  1901  The  contract  sets  forth  the 
rates  and  estimated  requirements,  although 
it  makes  it  clear  that  the  District  is  not 
obliged  to  deliver,  nor  Palls  Church  to  re- 
ceive, any  particular  amount. 

Paragraph  3  of  the  contract  provides: 

•'The  Government,  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  shall   have   the  right  at  all  times 


to  Investigate  the  distribution  sy.stems 
through  which  the  water  I.h  transmitted  and 
IX,  in  his  opinion,  there  is  an  excPB,Hlvp  wast- 
age of  water  he  shall  have  the  right  to  cur* 
tall  the  supply  to  be  furnished  under  this 
agreement  to  the  amount  of  such  wastage  " 

Par;v^'^.iph  Q  (if  the  I   'i.tract   pruvides 

"The  ti  1-,  (■!  nini'Kl  may  ill  .my  time  tc;- 
mlnnle  tlie  servues  to  he  rurnl.shrd  und'-r 
this  contract  and  may  by  thirty  days  mtue 
to  the  I'lK  ti.i.ser  termlnale  the  licen.se  [or 
a  right  .-i-wav  granted  herevmder  The  Pur- 
Ch.<-'.e:  m,i\  ii-rminale  this  contr,ut  by  thirty 
davH  written  notice  to  the  Gn\erinnent  ' 
In  carrvlu,.:  mit  this  cnntract,  the  He<Te!arv 

:  '!;(•  .\rniy  and  the  District  of  C«oluinhia 
I  ..!niiiij..->liinerh  should  carry  out  the  mun- 
!,,'e  -f  the  year  aooo  plan  and  the  Na'iiinni 
I  ip;!.!,  I'laiinlng  CVinunlhslons  letter  of  April 
lu  1  ,»nj  in  the  same  manner  as  did  .Sei 
rt'i.oy  tidall  The  Hocretary  of  the  Army 
,vr,u  I  lie  Dull  ill  (Ximinlssionerii  lnu«  himpiy 
ui  h  .!ilv  lh«)  Kails  Cliuich  nuihoillie*  that 
v^  lUi  neiviiHi  Will  lad  U«  avallalile  to  Merry* 
v»ii..il  rtime  \tiidi'i  Ihi)  cunUarl  the  liihtil<'i 
lu.iy     leinunniii    Us    selvlciis    al     s^lll     n    .ii 

!  1 1  •■ :  >  h  (»«  n  light  I  o  as  h  tl  i  n  1  Hit*  >  1 1  n  1 1  .i .  i 
III  .imrniletl  U>  pixVUIe  tor  t'MMnllllul  v«atii 
n  .1  iiu.i  allele  Iheie  l«  an  e((ie««l\«i  wa-i 
age,  HP  uiidei  pteshlil  pnla((laph  1  l"0 
Wh#fC  iheie  Ir  a  plMpntitil  Uoe  "I  Mie  ^salil  ><\ 
M  build  mil  (llnappioved  l>y  I  he  Nallnnal  ('am 
bAl    PhlMiillig    t'nnunl""!"!!  ttime     I  he    Nl\> 

tl  itvil    t'nplial   riainiliig   riinuiiiBni.Mi     i'\    I'" 

.'■M   .'I    Apill   iu    liinj    has  dlsappr'o  I  .1   ti. 

M.i'\'V>imI    p|i'|eil     r'all"    I'hiliili   «.  t|li|   «lin- 

I  •,    !..•    loll)    II.. I    li'   teive   il        liiipa'd     t  lu>   t>IS« 

II  I  (  '..iumlihi  I'lillld  lU'ell  11  |i  W  l«lie(| 
l(i,,ni',.he  1'^  'a-e  thai  11"  Mi'lly^ViMHl  .mi'U-' 
WM  bulH   iMau   Uie  ft\\itt  (  hut  <  h  U  i>  1 1  ilr  ii  ;.  m 

•yileni. 

I  would  ai>',,,p.iu  I  '  ilitTli-uMy  li'io  '^uoh 
Mtton,  Palis  I'hui'h  winl*  lln  W.itei  t<up> 
ply,  and  is  surely  n  '<  r  <ing  I"  penalliso  IU 
IhOUSandn  i^I  unein  h\  uini'  It  «e  rah'V 
nerve  Mi  n  vwixxl  mil  i  he  '  uiii  i  in'  is^nnmc 
PaltanUea,  \w-  aie  g^in^  i  n  i  ii  «  ■■<< 
tvi]>)>ly  for  '>ut  th<'U«and-<  .-;  .  1 1  .-i  !.■.   > i..!  .    , 

Vomers  alb'tjeihei       ruiiin-in.^M-    Mr  .• 

efnlng  biKlles  in  Ailmt?'.  n  (■.•in.iy    w,il 

f  roup**  m  all   till  ei    r.^ui.iiev       AMlIu:'."!!     I'.;' 
ax,  and  M"li',-.  mei  \       «.>u:il  a|ip..  ,,id  .Ml.  h  a 
determllia' :>  !;    hv    the    Diirii'    •',    (■ 'lumblu 
to   preserve   tlie    p.  tima.-    U,    W.v    cxient    that 
Itcanthn^u^h  it  waiers.ile-. 

The  only  pe..p.;e  (t;splr,i.'-i<i  w  n.U  he  the 
promoters    of     .Me rry\v ■...,!     .i:,<,\     tlie     I-',i,:!ax 

County  Board  i:  Siipet  •. -.mt.--  \Vi-  -.i.  -id 
not  attempt  t.^  p.e,..M.'  th>'ni  .,!  ti,c  j.i.ic  ■■■\ 
ruining  the  Pot<.)mac 

It  is  unthinkable  Uiat  Die  Nation's  Capital 
preside  at  Its  own  destruction  by  furnishing 
water  to  the  Merrywo<xl  promoters.  If  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  District  Com- 
missioners will  coordinate  their  actions  with 
those  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
high-rise  Merrywood  buildings  will  not  be 
built.  And  we  can  then  go  on  to  evolve  re- 
gional machinery  that  will  protect  the  Poto- 
mac permanently. 
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August  15,  1962. 
C,YRUS  R.  Vance. 

Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Pentagon, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  enclose  a  copy  of 
my  statement  of  today  expressing  the  hope 
that  you,  as  Secretary  of  the  Army,  will  co- 
ordinate action  with  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Udall  to  preserve  the  year  2000  plan 
of  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion and  the  National  Capital  Regional  Plan- 
ning Council. 

You  can  do  this  by  not  providing  water 
service  to  the  proposed  17-story  Merrywood 
project  In  Fairfax  County,  Va  ,  pursuant  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  section  43- 
1531  and  section  43-1531a  and  the  contract 
entered  into  by  you  .n  1961  with  the  city  of 
Palls  Church   water  authorities. 


I  ■Aiiuld.  of  course,  be  glad  to  meet  with 
you    at    any    time    to   discuss    this   problem. 

blnccrcly, 

Henhy  a   Rcrsa. 

Afc"!hc'  (if  roTi|7»f>.i. 

AlHif.tT  15    190^, 
Hon,  Wm  rm  TunRtNCR. 
Chairnia'i    llomi  of  CorniMisMonc' v. 
Dt!>trict    llu\l(t>'i(]     W'lo'i  layfoFi     DC. 

DKAK  Mk  Ii'liHirvMi  I  eiuldse  a  cnpy  uf 
my  Stntimei.t  nI  t^xluy  expref.'.liii.'  the  li(ii)e 
that  the  l)iNtri.i  ("(iinnUHNiniierN  vkil!  loordi- 
nate  m  '  ,  li  m.Mi  .Serroytiry  ol  the  Inieri-it 
Udill  t'  piestTve  the  vear  JOOO  plan  wf  the 
National  capital  I'Loimn^  c^mminhiiui  nmi 
the      Nnlloiial      (  ,,p;tai      l(e>.;i.  nil      I'!.,  n  i.in(,' 

Council 

This  can  be  done  i\  n  i  i^i  .\utii.»;  ^v.iui 
serylce  lu  me  pnp  imu   i;  »i.ir\   Mimivwihi 

prujWV  l<<   K.oil.in   Ci'unU     Va      piiihu.ii.i    I.I 
Ul«>    PlllrlCt    <'l    t  Klullilila    (tale     mi'ii.    ^i 

IMU  and  secUnn  4t   IMla  ami  lUi    n  ,,  i 

HI, I.  I.  .1   Inhi   ih    lliiil    ««  Mh    !!'>.'«     .1    rulls 

phlll  I  h    VS  aler    alllh..!  il  len 

J  wmiUI  la  (li  •■!  I  i"i'  I  '«  I  ,,  .,1  i^ity 
mill  «'•  «'"••  ""  I"    ''' '" 


Uluppifly, 


lUrtio    ■•    ii>  <>MI, 


A '  ■  '     I    I  '.    I  '1(1 ) 
Ml    rNAiliM  MrtHHNV, 
/lt4t>U#f   fm   NnMoftnt   CtifUUl    AltnlH, 
\\'h{lt  Mo«Me    U.'.».  la, ,»,,.,    Ji  (- 

l»i»S  Mh  IP'SMt  I  am  Ml.  1  -  Inn  enples  I'l 
luy  IHIeii  :'l  i.mIm  Im  Mr,  i,'IiO\  "f  in,'  \n\\\ 
Vaher  ami   i     iiiiiii".».i..m'i     ti>hiihM 

I  Would  li<i|»'  iliat  Ihe  U'hite  lI'Miue  \«  lal 
•lU'tiUrage  Ihe  ,'U-r|elarv  i'(  the  Aimy  aid  Ihr 
Utstilel  of  Ciiluinhlu  CiinmiKAi i'liei  ^  to  <H>* 
tirdlllale    tjiii    arliiiMo   Willi   Me.  let. m    iif   ^)yf 

Interloi   fu  ii;    -    ■>■  i     picM-M   i  n,    ,  i.  i,,tMn 

of  thO   \>   .t    .a  1(10   pi  IP   ,.t    the  Nal  i"H  il   I    ,  pi  I  id 

IManniiii-'  c  amuuinii.n  ami  iiie  N  iihiiiiii  (Vi|i|. 
tnl  Hegh>iu\l  I'lai.nintt  ('"iini  i: 

II  y  U  wish  I  nhall  al  iin\  limr  Ih  ^•;all  tt» 
SU  do\A  n    ami   iIIk,  iixk    iIiIq    m.i'lel    wttl)    yoU 

Mill  IM  is 

HSNHY   ."^     Hi  1    ■"' 
htrmhf  o;  tJu'iyrcM. 


Labor  Contribution  to  U.S.  Pronreii 
and  Security 

EXTENSION  OF  FiEM.ARK.s 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wi.sC()NsiN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  10.  1962 

Mr.  WILEY,  Mr.  Pre.sidenl,  m  creat- 
ing our  Nalioii.  labor  has  provided  the 
manpower  and  brainpower,  not  only  for 
progres.'=,  but  for  ."security 

On  Labor  Day  I  was  privileged  to  dis- 
cuss the  significance  of  labor  to  our 
national  life. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.seiit  to  have 
excerpts  from  this  address  prmted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  pnnt,ed  m  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

For  the  future,  tlie  Natljn — as  in  the 
past — Will  depend  upon  the  working  men  and 
women  of  America  for  the  manpower  and 
brainpower  to  promote  progress  in  this  most 
productive  economic  system  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

Labor  Day,  now,  offers  the  Nation  an  op- 
portunity to;  Pay  tribute  to,  and  create 
greater  understanding  of,  Uie  great,  unique 


contribution  of  labor  to  our  national  prog- 
ress and  security;  dedicate  itself  to  resolving 
serious  problem* — such  as  too  high  unem- 
ployment of  workers  of  Wisconsin  and 
America,  t;rvstnlllze  a  more  effective  mm  ma', 
labor  policy  mul  establish  greater  p  >«;?«  !  r 
t  he  years  ahead 

In  a  liind  of  freedom  fth  continsted  to  com- 
muni.Hui  every  worker  remains  entitled  t 
nnd  iniiKi  have  protected  f undiiinenta!  ii^'tr 
ami  rewards  of  work  including  tlu'  '.'kin 
!  ir-giaiiied  righ'  if  chuosing  \:\r.  .w  n  \  n  .^ 
ti'in  a  K'K,(|  waj.'!'  'leflectlng  pripurt  i  n. 
iitelv    the   \aiue  ii[   lii'i   |iri>ducl  1  \  11  s        a   pi.tif 

;  ii  r  ,!  (•  anil  1  (  ■  ner!  in  I  he  I-  'ism  unil  \ 
Il  .ii'im  '  heiuriiy  !.ir  hun.»eli  ,inii  h.f.  '  ,n, 
1  .  1  a  \    ice  In  rreallnn  or  pnlii'iei-  iiHe.  ■ 

II. h'    lu.-.    \*iil-l>eln|j,   rlnhts    ami    futuit 

Nationally,  the  voice  ol   laliir    iio    a^in    .i 
).:auisutli>n.   eKpienhen    ilneM    bIIih^.'  \    en    im 
muiat  Ion  of  iiMiioiiai  ndt'i  jaiius     (ieiiitriAiis 
w.iiKiiiM  luen  ami  vsiuntin  ait<  \itin^iii|i  sm  h 
p  .^ei    I.I   iihl  ■\\\\ 

el     |.|     <.l  ..      11  .  .  U 

A   a  i<  I  ittJ     1     ...III 

llSltliniS     ami  I.   :.<  .    ul  II 

1  ..I...I     ,,,.. 
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i«       ^»  .1 1  I  11  II  I  eil      I  I  '    1 1  hii  I    I 
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rt<Kii|ve  eeitiiiiitiii-  piniiiemn.  im  nnlini;  lui* 
euiploynisnl  rMuMlnir  from  iMihunaUoiii 
te»**llinn'tdll>cnpaeti\  iperittlons  of  blisl* 
lipss  ntiU  lltdustiy,  >ml  Ihei  Ini  Inrs;  (B) 
lirestor  vfilviittarv  en  a  i«  i  iieiin  iie  its  freikt 
power  and  re«oui<'e«  i  mceim^  huinnn  »fO* 
hitnUo  nMds  tii  •"  i.inri,-.  •.u|ip  itmii 
rlvlc-itntlnnal  rill,  i---  •'■i-  ■■:  ii    n  i  >  i.ai.-iiai 

prof  res*.  l4l  sei\  •.,!  deed  m  ami  eomhal- 
Ing  eommunlMJi— by  initiirr  rMirtinu  free 
trade  unlnnlMft— lOfreMiei  wuh  the  «!  i\  ii 

how  II  mnV  serve  workers  ami  n  \\  .11  ii  i\re(l« 
elsewhere  In  the  wr>rld. 

In  the  world  of  tnm  it  w 
demand,  snd  requut  c  r. 
of  public  re^i  ''  -^  ''  " 
rank-and-fllr    n  <  rirr-^      r 

nien'      ami    r.' :    wn'k'.   •-'    '  ,'r 

n."i.«'.irf^  '  ur   N.itl'n   t'  e  ciilviir.';*  y   ti>  m^rt   the 

(-'■  '.i(!',ge«of  Us  security  ntid  fulh;;  the  ncetl.'^ 

1 '!   :•>-  people. 

With  this  creative,  farelghted.  dedicate; 
sense  of  civic  and  national  respinsibility  we, 
as  a  nation,  shall — I  am  confldc!.*--  w  .:.  vic- 
tory over  communism  and  create  an  ever- 
better  life  for  our  people — and,  yes,  mankind 
around  the  globe. 


r ',  I  r  N  .'*  t '  '11  w  ;  ■ 

e;i    treatei     •.ili'-t 

I   tlu-   .eaUers  ar.i 

Inli.  .(       tT,.inai-M' 

'The  ;  urp'iv-i      t 


A  New  Approach  to  Equity  for  Our  Gold 
Miners 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

OF     iVLASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  10,  1962 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  4  years  now  I  have  been  study- 
ing and  working  upon  the  problem  of 
how  to  save  gold  mining  under  the 
American  flag  from  extinction,  in  con- 
nection with  which  I  have  introduced 
fotir  separate  bills.    The  first  three  have 


been  lepudlatod  by  Uk'  Department  of 
tlu'  l^reasury  uptjn  the  contention  that 
if  enacted  they  would  upsel  interna- 
tional monetary  arrangemei^t*.  During 
tlie  iHiiod  m  que.slion  I  have  be  in 
.HiitU'd  i!i  thi.v  cause  by  .vvpial  of  our 
c(ill('m.'uc.v  (torn  We.vtern  Stales,  and  we 
!.u\c  ci(  •.  .seri  •At'Ut  I  con.sider  to  be  a 
iii'.i,  a;;;);  .lai!.  Ilii.s  l.s  rt  fleeted  m  bills 
11,11^1    ircti.ily   introduced   by   .scyiml  of 

us  t.ul.l.K  !ni  i'.vti\b'i',.slUlU'nt  (il  a  Hrlii 
p:  (hm:  rnuiil  and  Miles  ll^'t'lK•y  whic.'. 
Wll, lid  iicciM  II,'  rcwly  iiiiiied  j^old  ii.s  a 
coinininl.iN'  luUifi  tlmli  a  nionrlmy 
luciu;  .1'.  u  !iiir  price  lo  tnu  I'okl  inliiprt, 
iiMi  '(•>!.;  -nnii  fc!  u;t|.^lu•  i)Hi!t'.s.Monrtl, 
ui.i!    11. i!  ,(>.',!  .a'.     .-.I-        'III    rlliphu.M/-(     I  liC 

iiUiiiK  \  o!  Mii-  ii.uUi-i    Ihr  iiiiheoinmil- 

lir  on  Mihi.-  ullil  Mlliihy  n!  lIu-  ItntlMS 
CuUiinillir  tih  Ililrlltil  lUiil  tliriilliu  Af< 
tulih  liclil  i\  liitiiiiii'  nil  ni|ittnihi  t  I 
ul  vvliiili  t.iiir  ,1  wii.s  lluulr  alli|iiS  ili.i! 
ill  tlif  in  III  il  1 1,  il  III  n-u!  S  niul  nlliBI" 
lislii  I  -Il  il  i^ri  III  i\  t  til  pal  lihfliU.  Ill  1  I  ti« 
uurcli  it  In  Miiiftiiliu  nIt  |y  e!  iiily  niul  i  i  nl« 
mill  till  \\t\\  ai'i'i  mil  II  willi  olt  af7liM1« 
III  IM  ill  II  ml  I'l  i\  III  i  ol  i\  r  III  I  d  iulf» 
iliiMii'  Ihr  ti'i  I  lu  omiiiu  ml  linii  iiHii'iil 
|a  1  iini  iiiiil  hi  ii'Oil\  In  pi  rsiUil  I'lUiisl  t  III 
lar  lf«||||iii||\  iiuly  III  Ihr  lir^l  ecsriin 
nil  '.iini'ni  liiU«  mill  iinlmps  iiiiim  n\  lal 
|iil!>i  whhh  \Mll  hr  liil  luduerd  liisl  \ini 
Mv  ir'.tliiuihv  siilitnlUnl  r\t  llir  lirttl'* 
ir,"  m  I'lt  I'll  nshi  I  fl  cniu  i»rly  pn||ui\« 
Ihr   tilunlmii    !»■    1    sn-    il       llreiui'**'    tins 

•  UlilrtI  IK  ultilni  hliallv  u  iiiattri  nl  UK* 
thmni  cnhrni,  !  mi  lutlr  in  llirsr  it". 
nuuk-«i  llu-  IcM  lit  •.aid  tril  lllioin  whul. 
I  ends  »"■>  tnllnw t 

.•MM>MtNi    nr    H'lN      livitit    ,'     Hum«     It  §, 

IUl'l\t'>»  N  t  *  I  l\  >  At  i  AIU.>  f'SnM  Ai*t,KAi 
Ptfntlt  tlU  r^l  tu  I'M  M  I  t  I  »»  iN  MlN»'  ANft 
MlMNi.  .'»  IIU  Hnrsr  t'nMMIII>»  1  N  lis. 
1  » Ii  11  n  \fiv  !ni.'  !  «R  AirMSs  IN  ,'  (  ri-niit 
I't  H  H  !.)M,;'i  *n;  1  in»  1  n.l.'--l  *tl'  N  I  N 
srri  tMh»R  (^    Isifi,' 

Mr  t'l.iutnuui  1  wish,  to  fir«t  c<>ine\  my 
ll...i.kp  ',:•■}  tlif  SI  lieitiiUnj!  of  thin  heatinn 
n,  te^ruU  t  a  new  iipproach  on  Ihe  fOib- 
.'I'!  .;  ji'NiUuK  all  iticenti\e  to  iiu  pold 
miners  Pt  tlic  priidii  tnui  of  nrwlv  iiunrd 
P'lld. 

My  Interest  in  gold  mining:  rtenis  from  the 
years  when  I  waa  a  young  nan  living  in 
Alaska.  I  saw  gold  mii.ii.p  prosper  after 
the  Increase  In  the  Treasury  price  of  gold 
from  WO. 67  to  »35  per  ounce  m  1934,  and 
In  recent  years  I  have  seen  costs  rise  to 
such  prohibitive  heights  as  to  force  hun- 
dreds of  gold  mines  out  of  business,  leav- 
ing behind  deteriorating  plants,  ghost  towns. 
and  unemplo3rment.  for  lack  of  any  Increase 
In  price  to  offset  the  doubling  of  the  cost 
of  production. 

From  the  highest  annual  production  of 
gold  in  the  United  States  in  the  amount  of 

•  170.205.000  in  1940,  gold  output  has 
dropped  to  $53  million  in  1961,  of  which 
37  percent  was  derived  as  a  byproduct  of 
b:H^e-metal  ores.  Fr.om  a  production  of 
ab.i.it  $25  m.lllion  per  year  m  Alaslca  in  the 
iat-e  1930's.  the  gnid  production  in  my  State 
was  down  to  about  $4  million  in  196!  and 
our  dredges  and  other  diggings  will  h::\(- 
to  close  do'vn  m  the  near  futu.'-e  un!e;-s 
relief  is  soon  forthcoming  From  a  high  ir, 
the  US  gold  reserves  of  J24  billion  in  :94P 
we  now  find  our  reserves  down  to  abcut  116  1 
billion.  Of  this  decline  al>out  $6  7  bllli  n  has 
occurred  in  the  la.'t  5  years  Althoueh  th.s 
1  .s  been  caused  principally  by  the  cutfiow  i : 
gold  to  foreign  countries,  of  which  we  have 
recently  heard  so  much,  the  sltuatic!:  hiu< 
been  aggravated  by  the  decline  of  gold  pro- 
duction m  our  country. 
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Another  contributing  factor  iias  been  the 
Bhaxp  Increase  In  recent  years  of  the  use  of 
gold  for  artistic,  professional,  and  Industrial 
purposes.  The  nonmonetary  uses  of  gold 
have  gone  up  from  a  value  of  $91,087,920  In 
1958  to  $129,500,000  In  1960.  This  latter 
tipure  Is  over  twice  the  amount  of  new  goUl 
produced  in  the  United  States  in  1960,  and  it 
io  estimated  that  the  demand  fur  gold  fir 
i:or.monetary  uses  -R-lll  continue  to  mcreaf'-^ 
!n  the  years  ahead.  Of  course,  some  gold  i-^ 
s  ilvTvged  eacb.  year  and  reissued  by  priva'f^ 
rrfiners  and  dealers.  In  1960  the  aniouT.- 
was  $53. 495,01. 'i  The  amount  Issued  by  the 
Treasury  in  196U  for  nonmonetary  uses  w  :  . 
$73,004,985,  being  $2.3  million  above  domest.  • 
p-oduction  in  1960 

As  against  the  $16.1  billion  presently  in  our 
declining  gold  reserves,  we  hold  abc-ut  $12 
billion  as  backing  for  our  ever  increasing; 
amount  of  paper  currency,  and  about  $i 
billion  is  all  that  remains  as  backing  frr  ou*- 
standlng  f  ireien  dollar  credits  redeemabio 
m  gold  on  shrrt-term  demand,  which  credi's 
amount  to  about  $18  blliion.  Thus,  whlie 
the  Russi.vns  have  been  inrreasing  their  go'ci 
supply  aga!n,st  the  daj  when  they  decide  t  > 
b_.ck;  their  trade  rubles  with  gold,  our  gcid 
reserves  have  dwindled  below  the  dangi  r 
point,  which  presents  us  with  another  hazard 
in  the  cold  war.  The  need  In  the  United 
States  for  more  gold  is  clear.  The  question — 
what  to  do  about  it? 

President  Kennedv  and  the  Treasury  say 
that  an  increase  in  the  Treasury  price  o:'  gold 
would  seriously  disrupt  our  international 
monetary  arrangements  with  the  countries 
of  the  free  world  Accordingly,  I  am  willii.^ 
to  accept  the  President's  statement  that 
there  shall  be  no  Increase  in  the  Treasury 
pnce  of  gold  under  his  administration. 
Therefore,  the  only  approach  which  remain.s 
open  to  help  the  gold  miners  and  stimulate 
K  Id  prijdv.'-tion  is  legislation  authorizii.;; 
und  directing  incentive  payments  for  new'.;.- 
mined  gold  Along  this  line  I  speak  in  fav  r 
of  my  bill  H  R  12929  and  like  bills  Introduceci 
by  Hon.  Harold  (Biz7)  Johnson,  of  Calif. r- 
nia,  and  several  other  of  my  colleagues. 
Since  Mr.  Joiin'sox  In  his  testunony  ;..is 
ably  explained  the  provisions  of  these  bills-- 
and  I  commend  him  for  the  fine  work  he 
has  done  In  this  field  —  I  win  not  go  Into 
the  details  again  other  than  t<D  say  that  the 
proposed  gold  procurement  and  sales  agency 
within  the  Department  of  the  Interior  would 
divorce  the  Treasury  from  the  field  of  selling 
g'  id  fjr  Ronm-metary  uses  and  channel  ah 
our  newly  produced  gold  as  an  Industri.il 
r  mmodity  through  the  new  agency  for 
resale  at  an  advanced  price  for  irtlstlc.  pro- 
fes.sional.  and  Industrial  uses.     This  divorce- 


ment of  the  Treii^ury  and  it.  urficlal  mone- 
tary price  of  gold  form  the  operations  of 
the  proposed  new  agency,  so  Jar  as  newly 
mined  gold  Is  concerned,  should  enable  the 
new  agency  to  pay  a  fair  price  to  our  miners 
without  disturbing  international  monetary 
arrangeniciits  I  believe,  however,  that  tlie 
language  of  the  legislation  now  before  the 
committee  should  be  amended  to  clarify 
the  commodity  status  contemplated  for  our 
newly  mined  gold  and  that  the  mode  and 
manner  of  providing  a  sufficient  supply  to 
meet  indistriai  needs  which  are  In  exce.ss 
ot  uur  own  domestic  production  shotild  be 
clearly  spciad  out. 

To  c  ncliide.  let  me  express  my  opinion — ■ 
lield  by  many  others — that  with  gold  produc- 
ti  II  going  dov,  n.  indtistrlal  uses  for  gold 
going  up.  the  amount  of  gold  on  hand  be- 
coming disproportionately  small  as  compared 
to  our  ever-increasing  volume  of  outstanding 
ioreign  dollar  credits  redeemable  In  gold. 
It  IS  just  a  matter  of  a  few  years  until  our 
goid  reserve  will  have  reached  the  vanishing 
point.     Eefore  this  happens,  something  has 

g-'t  te  L'.-.". 

Mr.  Ciiairmar  I  extend  my  sincere  thanks 
to  you  and  the  members  of  this  committee 
for  the  k.ud  attention  and  consideration 
accorded  to  me. 


Clara  Barton  Memorial  Dedicated 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC  MATHIAS.  JR 

C.F      M.\RVn,\NJ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C  F  FiEi'iti^ENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  10, 1962 

Mr.  MATHIAS  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. Sunday,  September  9,  the  first  mon- 
ument erected  to  the  memory  of  Clara 
Barton  wa.s  dedicated  by  Gen.  Alfred  M. 
Gruenther,  cliairman  of  the  American 
National  Red  Cross  on  Antietam  Battle- 
field a.s  a  part  (_  f  the  Civil  War  Centen- 
nial Commemoration.  In  speaking  of 
Clara  Barton's  life  of  service  General 
Gruenther  noted  that  it  exemplified  the 
American  idea!  of  individual  responsibil- 
ity. "Participation  m  voluntary  service 
Ls  the  personification  of  individual  re- 
.sponsibihty"  said  the  general  in  con- 
pratulaime  the  Washinpton  County 
chapter  of  the  Arnencan  Red  Cross  on 


its  service  to  the  community  and  its  ef- 
forts in  erecting  the  Clara  Barton  Me- 
morial. 

The  ceremonies  were  opened  by  Mrs. 
Nathari  Ra.skm.  chapter  chairman.  The 
Honorable  William  Pre.ston  Lane,  Jr.,  for- 
mer Governor  of  the  State  of  Maryland, 
presided  and  introduced  General  Gruen- 
ther and  Axel  Slec'e,  of  Rchresville,  the 
quarrymaster  wlio  ori;,inally  cut  the 
maible  bloclc  from  which  the  Clara  Bar- 
ton Memorial  wa.s  hewn.  Mr.  Jackson  E. 
Price,  As-sLstant  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  acceptec*  the  menional  on 
the  behalf  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. I  also  had  the  pleasure  and  priv- 
ilege of  being  present. 

A  thumbnail  sketcli  of  Clara  Barton 
was  prepared  by  Mrs.  Frank  W  Mish,  Jr. : 

Clara  Barton,  born  in  Nor' h  Oxford.  Miiss  , 
on  Christmas  Day  1821,  was  destined  to  be- 
come In  the  eyes  of  her  contemporaries  the 
greatest  heroine  America  ever  produced. 

After  serving  the  wounded  and  dying  on 
28  battlefields  at  home  and  abroad,  she  be- 
came the  founder  of  the  American  National 
Red  Cross  In  her  capacity  as  president  of 
this  organization  she  was  in  Cuba  in  the 
Spanish-American  War.  Following  this  con- 
flict Clara  Barton  assisted  in  suci^  national 
holocausts  as  floods,  famine,  epidemics,  tor- 
nadoes, and  forest  fires.  Our  peacetime  dis- 
aster service  and  national  flr.st  aid  resulted 
from  her  efforts. 

Following  a  lifetime  of  distineui.shcd  serv- 
ice and  extraordln.ary  accompli.shment.  Miss 
Barton  died  April  14,  1912.  in  her  Maryland 
home   near   Washinpton.   DC. 

The  Washington  County  chapter 
memorial  comraitt'e  acknowirdged  with 
deep  appr< canon  the  able  help  and  as- 
sistance of  Mr  Park  W  T  I/oy.  execu- 
tive secretary,  Maryland  Civil  War  Cen- 
tennial Commission;  Mr.  Benjamin 
Davis,  superintendent,  Antictam  Battle- 
field; Mr.  James  H.  Ward — donor  of  the 
marble  block;  Mr.  J.  W.  Ramsbure;;  Mr. 
Henry  A.  Bester,  Jr.;  and  Mr.  G.  Victor 
Cushwa. 

The  inscription  on  the  memorial  reads: 

Clara  Barton.  During  the  Battle  of  Antle- 
tam,  September  17,  1862,  Clara  Barton 
brought  supplies  and  nursing  aid  to  the 
wounded  on  this  battlefield.  This  act  of 
love  and  mercy  led  to  the  birth  of  the  present 
American  National  Red  Cru,-s 


SENATE 

Trrsnv't,  Si:i'ii;Mi;i;n  11,  1962 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon  Edmttnd  S 
MusiOE,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Maine. 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Le\vi3,  pastor,  Capitol 
Hill  Methodist  Church,  Washington. 
DC.  offered  the  following  prayer; 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  who  by  Thy  love 
hast  made  us  and  in  Tliy  love  wouldst 
make  us  perfectly  free,  we  t>ow  in  Thy 
holy  presence,  beseeching  Thy  continued 
help,  wisdom,  and  guidance  upon  these. 
Thy  servants,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Be  with  them  this 
day  as  they  serve  Thee  and  their  people 
on  this  Senate  floor,  in  committee,  in 
conference,  or  representing  our  country 
with  our  President  elsewhere. 


We  love  this  great  country  of  ours. 
Help  us  to  be  worthy  citizens  of  what 
we  have  been  given  by  our  forefathers. 
As  we  now  are  acclaimed  as  one  of  the 
worlds  greatest  nations,  may  we  find 
more  of  this  greatness  in  humility,  hon- 
esty, justice,  forthrightness,  and  a  deep 
reliuiou.s  faith  that  has  blest  us  through 
our  history.  Help  us  with  plenty  to  be 
thankful  and  to  want  to  find  ways  for 
others  to  have  plenty.  Help  us  with 
knowledge  to  find  ways  for  others  to  have 
the  freedom  of  knowing.  Help  us  with 
power  to  use  this  {X)wer  in  such  a  way 
that  others  will  find  strength  to  stand 
with  u.s  for  that  which  is  right. 

Bless  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  his  a^.<^ociates.  Give  him 
health,  wisdom,  and  balance  under  ten- 
sion. 

Give  to  us  the  direction  to  find  the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.  Give  us 
Thy  salvation,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.     Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTTNG    PRESI- 
DENT   PRO    TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PrFSIDENT    pro    TFMPORr, 

Washington.  DC  .  Srptembc-  11    1962 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from,  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie.  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Maine,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence 

Carl  Hatdex. 
President  pro  tcrnporc. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  tliereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 

unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 

Journal  of  the  proceedinps  of  Monday, 

September  10,  1962.  was  dispensed  with. 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 
SUBMITTED  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate 
of  September  10  1962. 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  reported  favorably, 
with  amendments,  on  September  10. 
1962.  the  joint  resolution  uS.J,  Res,  224  i 
to  authorize  the  President  to  order  unit,^ 
and  members  in  the  Ready  Reserve  to 
active  duty  for  not  more  than  12  months, 
aiid  for  other  purposes,  and  submitted  a 
report  (No,  2023  >  thereon,  which  was 
printed, 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  the 
President  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  acts: 

On  September  7,  1962: 

S.  1606.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  exempt  small  hydro- 
electric projects  from  certain  of  the  licensing 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Power  Act;  and 

S.  2250.  An    act    to   provide   for   the   incor- 
poration   of    tlie    National    Woman's    Relief 
Corps,  Auxiliary   to  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  organized  1883.  78  years  old 
On  September   10,   1962 

S.  1308  An  act  to  Incorporate  the  Naval 
Sea  Cadet   Corps;   and 

S.  2321.  An  act  to  encourage  and  aid  the 
development  of  reconstructive  medicine  and 
surgery  and  the  development  of  medlcostu- 
glcal  research  by  authorizing  and  licen.slng 
of  tissue  banks  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
by  facilitating  ante  mortem  and  post  mortem 
donations  of  human  tis.sue  for  tissue  baiik 
purposes,  and  for  other  purp<ise? 


lating  to  aircraft  loan  guarantees,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


ENROLLED    BILLS     SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  followine  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  sipned  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore; 

S.  2965  An  act  to  provide  authority  to  ac- 
celerate public  works  programs  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  State  and  local  bodies: 

H.R  852  An  act  to  establish  a  procedure 
for  the  use  of  independent  medical  experts 
by  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals; 

H  R  4635.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hattle 
and  Joseph  Patrick,  Sr  ,  and  for  the  legal 
guardian  of  Betty  Ann  Smith  and  the  legal 
guardian  of  Stanley  Smith,  and  for  the  legal 
guardian  of  James  E.  Harris.  Jr.; 

H  R  6021  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt  Don 
Wal.sh  and  Lt.  Lawrence  A.  Shumaker; 

H.R  8038.  An  act  to  amend  section  49"  <; .' 
tlt'.e  18,  United  States  Code,  prohibiting  cer- 
tain acts  involving  the  use  of  tokens,  slugs 
disks,  devices,  papers,  or  other  things  which 
are  similar  in  size  and  shape  to  the  lawful 
coins  or  other  currency  of  the  tTnlted  States, 

H.R.  10242.  An  act  to  amend  Private  Law 
86-339; 

H  R  10383  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  .Act  to  give  Puerto  Rico  the 
same  treatment  as  a  State  in  the  election  of 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Directors;  and 

H  R  12024.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Librande 
P.  Caltaglrone. 


ME.SSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlctt.  one  of  it-s 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  pa.ssed  the  bill  <S  1130)  to 
amend  title  HI  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  authorize  grants  for  fam- 
ily clinics  for  domestic  agricultural  mi- 
gratory workers,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (S.  10371  to  amend  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Perishable  Agricultural 
Commodities  Act,  1930.  relating  to  prac- 
tices in  the  marketing  of  perishable  apn- 
cultural  commodities,  disagreed  to  by 
the  Senate;  acreed  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Gr\nt,  Mr  Hage.v  of  California, 
Mr.  Jennings,  Mr,  Teague  of  California, 
and  Mr,  McIntire  were  appointed  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R. 
6413  I  to  extend  to  fishermen  the  same 
treatment  accorded  fai-mers  in  relation 
to  estimated  income  tax. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  fH  R.  10129*  to 
amend  the  act  of  September  7,  1957,  re- 


PETmONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referi-ed  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  »he  Kennewick  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Kennewick,  'Wash.,  commend- 
ing the  Washington  delegation  in  Congress 
from  that  State  relating  to  their  efforts  In 
behalf  of  the  Hanford  steam-electric  plant; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs, 

The  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  of  Canyon 
Village,  Yellowstone  National  Park,  Wyo,. 
praying  for  the  enactment  of  the  Joint  reso- 
lution (S.J,  Res,  217)  making  the  17th  day 
of  September  in  each  year  a  legal  holiday  to 
be  known  as  Constitution  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciarv.  « 


HOUSE  BILL  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

The  bill  H.R.  10129'  to  amend  the 
act  of  September  7.  1957,  relating  to  air- 
craft loan  guarantees,  was  read  twice 
by  its  title  and  placed  on  the  calendar. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 

BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr,  Mansfield,  and  by 

unanimous   consent,    statements   during 

the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 

to  3  minutes. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated; 

Merger  of  Cert.\in  Coa5T  Guaed  Appropria- 
tions 

A  letter  frum  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  the  merger  of  certain 
Coast  Guard  appropriations  for  operating 
expenses,  reserve  training,  and  retired  pay 
(With  an  accompanying  paper i ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 
Report  on  Backlog  or  Pending  Applications 

and  Hearing  Cases  m  Federal  Commi-ni- 

CATioNs  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Com- 
munications Commiseion,  Washington,  DC. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
backlog  of  pending  applications  and  hearing 
cases  m  that  Commission,  as  of  June  30, 
1962  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr,  METCALP,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment; 

S  3335,  A  bill  to  redesignate  the  Big  Hole 
Battlefield  National  Monument,  to  revise  the 
boundaries  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept,  No.  20241 . 

By  Mr.  KEFAUVER.  from  the  Committee 
on  tht  Judiciary,   with  amendments: 

S,65i,  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  unlawful  certain  prac- 
tices in  connection  with  the  placing  of  minor 
children  for  permanent  free  care  or  for 
adoption  (Rept.  No.  2026). 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Joint  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
Papers  in  the  Executive  Departments,  to 
wiiich  was  referred  for  examination  and 
recommendation  a  list  of  records  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States,  dated  .A.upust  30.  1962, 
tliat  appeared  t-o  have  no  pennanent 
value  or  Instoncal  .nterest,  submitted  a 
report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  refeired  as  follows: 

By  Mr    MACtNTSOK    ■  for  himself    Mr. 
BARTirrr    Mr    Bordick    Mr    Cannon, 
Mr.  Carroll.  Mr    Chavez.  Mr    Engle, 
Mr      Gri'ening.     Mr      Hayden.     Mr. 
HiCKET,   Mr     Jackson,   Mr.   Long   of 
Hawaii,   Mr.  Mansfield,   Mr,  McGee, 
Mr,  Metcalf,  Mr,   Morse,   Mr,   Moss, 
Mrs       Nfutiebger,      and      Mr       T.«.R- 
EORorcH 
S.  3710.  A  bin  to  establish  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  an   office  to   be   known 
as  the  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  For- 
estry Resources;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry, 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  M.^gnt-son  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  ap- 
pear under  a  separate  heading  i 

By  Mr    BYRD  of  West  Virginia 
S  37li.  A  bill  for   the   relief   ol   Ern«-t    E 
Keller;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

By     Mr      CLARK      i  f or     hlmse:f      Mr 

Ja\-tts    Mr,  Williams  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr     Long    of    Hawaii     Mr     Ix  no    of 

Missouri,  and   Mr    Bible  i  : 

8,3712    A    biii    to    assist   in    the   provision 

of  housing  for  eldeny  persons,  and  for  other 
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purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Clark  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
cer  a  sep.'rate  heading  > 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  Mr  Carroll  > 

S-3713  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  exchange 
of  lands  l>etween  the  United  States  and  the 
Southern  Ute  Indian  Trib«,  and  for  other 
purposes:  and 

S  3714  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
9,  1955,  for  the  purpose  of  including  the 
Southern  Ute  Indian  Reservation  amonsr  res- 
ervations excepted  from  the  25-year  leai^o 
limitittion.  to  tne  Comraittxe  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  HuMPHriET  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  uhich  ap- 
per.r  under  a  separate  heading) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  HEARINGS  RELATING  TO  HAN- 
DLING   OF    POOLED    COTTON    AL- 
LOTMENTS OF  BILLIE  SOL  ESTES 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  ."submitted  a  concur- 
rent resolution  iS.  Ccn.  Res.  9r>  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  the  hearings  on  Department 
cf  Asricukure  handhng  of  pooled  cotton 
allotmentvS  of  Billie  Sol  Estes,  which  wa.s 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  anri 
Administration   as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  \the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  two  thousand  ad- 
ditional copies  of  all  parts  of  the  hearing 
held  by  its  Permanent  Investigating  Sub- 
committee during  the  current  session  on 
Dep.irtmer.t  of  Agrlrultvire  handling  of 
pooled  cotton  allotments  of  Billie  Sol  Eistes. 


PROPOSED  OFFICE  OF  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  FOR  FORESTRY  RE- 
SOURCES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  B.^rtlett, 
Blrdick,  C.^n-non,  Carroll.  Chavez. 
Engle,  Gruening,  IL^yden.  Hickey, 
J.^CKSON,  Long  of  Hawaii,  M-\nsfield, 
McGee,  Metcalf.  Morse.  Moss.  Neuber- 
GER.  and  Yarborough,  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  establish 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  an  of- 
fice to  be  known  as  tiie  Office  of  A.ssi?tant 
Secretary  for  Forestry'  Resources  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  lie  on 
the  desk  for  3  days  in  order  to  give  other 
Senators  the  opportunity  to  add  their 
names  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tcm- 
poie.  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  Will  lie  on  the  desk,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
intrton. 

The  bill  (S.  3710'  to  establish  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  an  office  to  be 
known  as  the  Office  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Forestry-  Resources,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Macnvson  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  SOUTHERN  UTE 
INDIAN    TRIBE 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  absence  of  t!if  junior  Senator  from 
Colorado  iMr  CarrollI,  I  introduce,  at 
his  request,  two  bills  involving  the 
Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  cotLsent  that  a  statement 
prepared  by  tiie  Senator  from  Colorado, 
cxp!a.n,ni4  these  measures,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTLNG  PRF^IDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  bills  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  statement  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey ifor  Mr.  Carroll),  were  received, 
read  twice  by  their  titles,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs ,  as  follows: 

S  3713  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  exchange 
of  lands  t>ctween  the  United  States  and  the 
Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  3714  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
9.  11)55,  for  the  purpose  of  Including  the 
Southern  Ute  Indian  Reservation  among 
reservations  excepted  from  the  25-year  lease 
limatation. 

The  statement  by  Senator  Carroll. 
presented  by  Mr.  Humphrey,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Statement  by  Senatok  John  Carroll 

I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  two 
bills    involving    the    Southern    Ute    Indian 

Tribe. 

My  distinguished  Colorado  colleague.  Rep- 
resentative Watne  N.  Asplnalx,  Introduced 
similar  bills  in  the  other  body.  The  House 
Interior  Committee  ordered  both  bills  favor- 
ably reported  o::  Fridav.  August  31,  1962.  It 
is  my  hof>e  tliat  the  Senate  will  act  with 
equal  dispatch. 

The  first  bill  would  provide  for  an  ex- 
change of  lands  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe.  In  order 
to  facilitate  the  construction  of  the  Navajo 
Dam  and  Reservoir.  The  construction  of 
the  Navajo  unit  requires  the  acquisition  of 
707  5  acres  of  tribal  land  within  the  Southern 
Ute  Indian  Reservation.  The  tribe  has  asked 
that  the  United  States  acquire  these  lands 
by  means  of  exchanging  public  domain  for 
the  tribal  lands  Involved.  This  bill  would 
authoriii^  such  an  exchange.  In  addition, 
the  pr  jp>Ased  exchange  would  materially  re- 
duce trespass  problems  and  Include  In  the 
reser\'ation  a  major  part  of  a  mesa  that  forms 
a  natural  and  mtegral  part  of  the  eastern 
reservation  grazing  area.  The  bill  which  I 
intrixiuce  t.iKl.e.  includes  amendments  added 
by  the  House  Interior  Committee  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Interior  Department. 

Tl\e  second  bill  would  permit  membtfs  of 
the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Reservation,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
to  enter  into  !ca.sps  beyond  the  present  25- 
year  limitation  (with  an  option  for  a  25- 
year  renewal)  set  by  the  act  of  August  9. 
1955.  In  so  doing,  the  Southern  Utes  would 
be  placed  in  the  same  category  for  leasing 
purposes  a.-?  member?  of  the  Palm  Springs, 
Danla.  and  Navajo  Reservations.  The  bill 
Is  needed  in  order  to  permit  a  lease  with  a 
term  that  Is  long  enough  to  enable  the  lessee 
to  obtain  financing  for  the  type  of  develop- 
ment that  Is  contemplated  few  the  Southern 
Ute  Reservation. 


REVISION  OF  FORMULA  RELATING 
TO  FUNDS  UNDER  THE  NATIONAL 
SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT— AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  J.^VITS  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  propesed  by  hini,  to  the 
bill  'HR.  II660'  to  revise  the  formula 
fur  apportioning  cash  assi-stance  funds 
among  the  States  under  the  National 
School  Luiu-h  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. wh:ch  were  ordered  to  he  on  the 
table  and  10  be  prmted. 


AUTHORITY'  FOR  PRESIDENT  TO 
ORDER  UNITS  AND  MEMBERS  IN 
THE  READY  RESERVE  TO  ACTIVE 
DUTY  FOR  NOT  MORE  THAN  12 
MONTHS— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  to  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 224  and  ask  that  it  be  printed 
and  lie  on  the  table.  I  also  Sisk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  a.mendmcnt  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  lie  on  the  table;  and.  with- 
out objection  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  m  the  REecRD. 

The  amendment  Is  a.«  follows: 

Insert  the  following  before  the  resolving 
clause : 

"Whereas  there  now  exists  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  a  country  whose  government, 
being  Intimately  linked  with  the  Sino-Sovlet 
bloc.  Is  under  the  control  and  direction  of 
the  international  Communist  conspiracy; 
and 

"Whereas  on  January  3,  1961,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  formally  termi- 
nated diplomatic  and  consular  rel.itlons  with 
the  government  of  said  country,  following  a 
long  series  of  harassment.s.  baseless  accusa- 
tions, and   vlUflcatlons  by  Its  officials;    and 

•Whereas  on  February  3,  1962,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  formally  pro- 
claimed an  embargo  upon  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  said  country  i.n  accord- 
ance with  the  derisions  of  th»  meeting  of 
foreign  ministers  of  the  Inter-American  Sys- 
tem at  Punt  a  del  Este.  UruKU,.?;  and 

"Whereas  recent  develcpmen's  in  said 
country  have  given  rise  Ui  concern  over  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  United  States  and 
other  peace-loving  nations  in  tlie  Western 
Hemisphere;  and 

"Whereas  the  prlnf-lplep  r^f  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  entmciated  by  President  James 
Monroe  In  his  annual  message  of  December 
a,  1823.  are  an  expressl(  n  of  the  Inherent 
right  of  self-defense  of  the  United  States: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it". 

Strike  line  3  on  piige  1  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof   the   following: 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  take  such 
action  as  Is  necestary  to  prevent  any  viola- 
tion of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

"Sec.  2  N otwittistandin^'  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  until". 

Renumber  the  remaining  sections  of  the 
resolution. 

Change  the  title  of  the  resolution  to  read 
as  follows: 

"To  reaffirm  the  prlnciplp.=;  ff  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  such  action  as  is  neces.=arv  to 
pre\ent  any  vlol.ition  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, and  to  authorl.',e  the  President  to 
order  units  and  members  in  the  Ready  Re- 
serve to  active  duty  for  not  more  than  12 
months,  and  for  other  purposes." 
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ADDRESSES.  JEDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

Ou  request,  aJid  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addre.'^.se.'i  edilonals,  articles,  etc  . 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr    EN'".1.F 

Statement  by  H.  n  H.^p.o:  11  T  Johnson,  a 
Representative  in  Cor.  ^rrcs^  'rum  the  State 
of  California,  at  a  hearing  last  week  before 
the  Mining  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND. 

Editorial  entitled  "Senator  Goldwatzb 
Speaks,"  published  in  a  recent  edition  of 
the  Edgefield  (S.C  )  Advertiser. 


TAX  REFORM 

Mr.  BUSH  Mr.  President  I  a.'-k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Hfcord,  following  my  remarks,  an 
article  written  by  Henry  C.  Wallich,  a 
former  member  of  the  President's  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  and  professor 
of  economics  hi  Vale  Unuersity 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
F>ore.  Without  objection,  it  is  .sio  or- 
dered. 

<See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  the  article 
by  Mr.  Wallich  was  published  last  Sun- 
day in  the  New  York  Times  mapazme 
section. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ha\e 
printed  in  tlie  Record,  following  that  ar- 
ticle, an  article  entitled  "Real  Tax  Re- 
form.." which  wa.s  wTitten  by  William 
Heni-y  Chambrrlin,  and  wa.s  published 
today  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Tlic  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Witliout  objeclioii.  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

'See  exhibit  2  > 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr  President,  the  inter- 
esting thing  about  these  articles  is  that 
they  reflect  a  growing  sentiment  among 
economists  not  all  of  whom  by  any 
means,  are  economists  labeled  "conserv- 
ative" or  "reactionary" — that  a.s  we  ap- 
proach the  need  and  the  time  for  tax 
reform,  we  must  take  a  much  broader 
look  at  our  whole  tax  structure,  rather 
than  simply  think  in  terms  of  revising 
the  income  tax  j^tructure 

Mr,  Wallich  points  out  in  his  articlt 
that  more  than  85  percent  of  the  Federal 
revenue  of  thi.s  country  comes  from  Uie 
income  tax,  and  that  it  has  already 
passed  the  point  of  diminif-hmp  retum.<: 
Mr.  Chamberlin  ixiints  out  the  fact  thai 
we  need  to  broaden  our  tax  ba.se:  and  l.e 
says  that  a  tax  cut  i,cems  justifiable  only 
if  Government  expenditure.s  can  be  re- 
duced or  if  new  sources  of  revenue,  sucli 
as  a  general  manufactuier's  excise  tax. 
are  tapped  by  the  Treas'ory.  Mr.  Wal- 
lich points  out  that  Professor  Gal- 
braith — now  our  Amba-ssjidor  to  India. 
and  a  di.^tinguished  economist  at  Har- 
vard University — has  long  since,  in  hi.'^ 
book  entitled  "Tlie  Affluent  Society," 
embraced  the  thought  of  a  general  tax — 
either  a  general  production  tax  or  a  gen- 
eral sales  tax— becau.se  our  Goveinment 
has  reached  the  point  where  the  income 
tax  cannot  sustain  satisfactorily  the  bur- 
den of  providing  the  income  for  our 
growing  economy. 
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Mr.  President,  as  we  look  forward  to 
the  posf-ibiUty  of  tax  reform  legislaticii 
next  year,  1  believe  it  important  that  stu- 
dents of  this  subject  recognize  the 
opinions  of  these  experts,  these  thought- 
ful men.  in  this  f^eld,  who  seem  quite 
independently  to  liave  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  not  only  must  we  balance 
our  budget,  but  we  must  also  revise  the 
income  tax  downward,  .so  as  not  to  make 
it  sucli  a  confis<  atory  tax.  and  at  the 
same  :imi  :-tudy  ca:efu:ly  the  ;x^..'-'!b'lny 
of  some  sort  of  production  tax  or  sales 
tax  at  the  Federal  Government  level,  so 
as  to  invigorate  the  spirit  of  the  savei's 
and  investors  in  this  country — a  develop- 
ment whicii  is  greatly  needc^l  if  we  are 
really  to  provide  a  stimulus  whicii  will 
inspire  the  private  sector  and  private  in- 
dividuals to  proceed  to  do  the  things 
which  necessarily  mu.-^t  be  done  in  order 
to  expand  the  economy. 

I  think  there  is  general  agreement  that 
the  chief  problem  in  our  liome  economic 
life  is  that  of  what  is  caiied  by  admmit- 
tration  officials  the  .slupcish  economv 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  available  to  the  Senat<3r 
from  Connecticut,  uiider  the  morning 
hour  limitation,  has  cxpiiTd. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tiiat  tiie  Senator 
from  Connecticut  may  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  Libjection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  there  is  gen- 
eral agieement  tiiat  wiiat  liie  country 
nc>ed6  IS  mvigoraiion  of  the  spirit  of  the 
economic  life  of  our  country,  so  the  sav- 
ings of  the  ptx^ple  can  be  put  to  work 
in  a  way  which  really  will  create  more 
jobs,  will  expand  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, will  bring  about  renovation  and 
modernization,  and  will  get  the  couiiuy 
mo\  ing — winch  is  what  tiie  Pre.'^ident 
has  said  we  so  ::orely  need — and  I  agree 
with  him. 

But  I  feel  that  In  approaching  the 
year  when  ta-x  reform  and  tax  revision 
are  likely  to  be  one  Cif  the  most  important 
domestic  issues,  more  careful  objective 
study  must  be  given  to  this  fundamental 
problem  of  t.axation.  tlie  restraining  el- 
fect  which  the  income  tax  has  upon  our 
economy,  and  the  possibility  of  the  adop- 
tion of  a  broader  tax  base  which  will 
spread  the  load,  much  as  has  been  done 
in  mo;>l  of  the  successful,  expanding 
countries  of  Europe  since  World  War  II. 
The  articles  sliow  that  the  United  States 
rehes  more  heavily  on  the  income  tax 
than  does  any  other  nation  except  one 
in  the  free  world — and  much  more 
heavily  than  do  other  free  nations  whose 
growth  rales  have  expanded  more 
rapidly  than  tiial  of  the  United  States 
in  recent  years. 

Exhibit  1 
[From    the   New  Tork  'nmes.  Sept.  8,   1962' 
For  Fastest  GaowTH — What  Kino  of  Tax? — 

With   S<'MB  Eubopij\n  Countries  FoscLNn 

Ahead  and  the  United  States  Lagctng.  an 

Expert  Sugcksts  That  Our  System  or  Lrv- 

iKS  Mat  B*  m  Need  or  Basic  Revision 
(By  Henry  C.  Wallich  1 

(Henry  C.  Wallich.  a  professor  of  econom- 
lOB  at  Tale,  was  a  member  of  President  Elsen- 


hower's  Council   erf  Economic   Advlters.     He 

lb    *J.e   author   of  "The   Cost  of   Freedom  '  1 

Mc>re  Amcr.cans  pay  a  sales  tax  and  p;-.y  ;t 
niure  olten,  than  ai.y  other  kind  oi  tax. 
Yet  because  so  much  of  it  is  in  ptnnies  LT.e 
tatte  from  sales  taxes  Is  relat:veiy  raiioett. 
li  does  not  begin  to  compare  with  the  mas- 
sive sums  that  some  40  million  Income  tax 
payers  annually  turn  over  to  the  tax  col- 
lector 

The  present  national  arguinei:t  about  tax- 
es— whether  to  cut  them  or  to  reform  them, 
definitely  not  to  abolish  them — h.os  brt'tight 
out  the  Interesting  fact  that  Americans  pey 
a  higher  proportion  of  their  total  taxes  in 
the  form  of  income  taxes  and  other  direct 
taxes  than  the  citizens  ol  alm^  ..st  any  other 
Industrial  country.  Conversely,  they  pay  a 
lower  proportion  in  the  1  jrra  of  sales  taxes 
and  other  indirect  taxes 

The  argument  has  also  brought  out  that 
the  indtistrial  countries  which  have  recently 
enjoyed  the  fastest  economic  grovth  are 
among  those  that  rely  much  more  on  sales 
and  similar  taxes  th.-ixi  ou  Income  tajBes. 
This  is  strikingly  true,  for  instance,  as  Prof. 
William  J.  Fe.lner  of  Yale  ha«  shown,  of  the 
Europ)ean  top-growth  countries  (Prance.  It- 
aly, and  Germany)  as  well  as  of  Japan. 
Other  countries,  relying  m  re  heavily  on 
Income  taxes.  ha\e  by  and  large  prown  less 
rapid  :y 

Findings  \i)iic  these  do  not  prove  arythlrg 
conclusively,  of  course.  The  members  of 
the  "fast-growth  club"  may  owe  their  suc- 
cess to  some  other  factors,  most  llkeiy  to  a 
variety  of  causes  And  anif-ne  the  less  devel- 
oped countries  of  "he  w  irld  there  are  many 
that  grow  painfully  si  iwly  while  re:ylng  ex- 
clusively on  Indirect  taxes 

But  in  the  cases  of  the  ."successful  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  of  Japan  srme  i'lglcal 
connection  between  the  Uxx  system  and 
growth  does  seem  Vj  emerge  No  country 
can  grow  rapidly  unless  it  plows  back  a  high 
proportion  of  its  output  into  production 
Investment  High  Income  taxes  probably 
tend  t.o  rednce  the  supply  of  savings  that 
are  needed  because  they  weigh  most  heavily 
on  high-Income  earners  who  do  the  most 
saving  They  may  also  undermine  the  In- 
centive to  Invest,  as  wi  1!  ae  the  urge  f  work 
and  make  money 

The  succes.sful  countn"?  are  all  countries 
that  save  and  invest  a  iiieh  proportion  of 
their  Incomes.  Recently,  tj.e  rate  of  growth 
has  slowed  in  some  of  them,  for  Instance  In 
Germany,  though  to  a  :^ve!  st1l!  well  above 
the  growth  of  the  United  States.  This  has 
been  accompanied  by  some  slowing  of  Invest- 
ment. The  Germans  attribute  this  to  over- 
full employment,  shorter  hours  worked  and  a 
squeeze  on  profits  through  r.sing  wages.  The 
tax  system,  Insofar  as  It  haf  favored  Invest- 
ment and  growth  In  the  part,  still  does  so 
today. 

The  United  States  has  been  very  success- 
ful throughout  most  cf  its  liistory,  but  today 
It  has  become  a  low-Investment  country  and 
our  growth  has  slowed.  These  are  grounds 
for  suspicion,  at  least,  that  our  tax  system 
may  have  been  one  of  the  culprits  in  a  com- 
plicated case. 

Tax  comparisons  among  countries  are  the 
most  (xllous  of  comparisons,  because  In  no 
two  countries  are  tax  laws  ever  exactly  com- 
parable. The  variety  oX  taxes  is  a  monument 
to  the  ingenuity  of  governments.  The  simple 
distlactlon  of  Income  and  sales  taxes  does 
not  Jjegiu  to  do  it  Justice.  Even  the  econo- 
mists' distinction  of  direct  and  Iridtrect 
taxes,  whit;,  covers  roughly  the  same  ground, 
dries  not  really   bring  order  into  this  chmoe. 

In  the  United  State*  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment iCvies  no  f^ales  t^\xe5  prtjjer  h t  all.  It 
manage?  however  t  >  raise  about  13  percent 
of  its  biidgetary  revenues  from  excises  on 
gasoline  ilqtior  and  tobacco,  on  tran.'^porta- 
tlon,  telephone  calls  and  ent.ertalnment,  and 
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on  a  number  of  other  articles  and  activities 
as  well  as  from  cxistoms  duties. 

These  are  sales  taxes  in  economic  efTect, 
If  not  In  legal  terminology.  All  the  rest 
comes  from  taxes  on  Income  in  one  form  or 
another.  State  and  local  governments  do 
get  a  much  larger  share  of  their  considerably 
smaller  income  from  sales-type  and  property 
t.ixes. 

The  net  result  is  that  we  hand  over  62 
percent  of  our  taxes  m  the  form  of  income 
taxes  and  38  percent  as  sales  and  similar 
taxes.  Only  Sweden  levies  a  slightly  higher 
proportion  of  direct  taxes.  Meanwhile, 
France  obtains  only  26  percent  from  income 
taxes,  the  rest  as  sales  and  similar  imposts: 
Italy  30  percent,  including  in  all  cases  state 
and  local  revenues,  but  excluding  social 
security  taxes  which  do  not  seem  to  fit  prop- 
erly into  either  category.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  theae  figures  contain  some  of  the  Euro- 
pean growth  secret  for  which  President  Ken- 
nedy told  his  advisers  to  go  looking. 

How  did  the  United  States  get  so  far  out 
of  line  with  the  tax  policies  of  the  most 
successful  countries?  The  United  States  had 
its  first  brush  with  the  income  tax  during 
the  Civil  War.  The  tax  wjs  dropped  there- 
after, and  did  not  rear  its  head  again  until 
1913,  followi.ag  the  passage  of  the  16th 
amsndmeiit.  Introduced  Just  in  time  to  help 
finance  World  War  I  at  rates  up  to  77  per- 
cent, it  was  cut  back  to  a  top  rate  of  24  per- 
cent during  the  1920's  by  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Andrew  W.  Mellon.  As  a  peacetinie 
tax.  It  came  to  full  flower  ( If  that  is  the 
word)  during  the  g  eat  depression.  Its  spon- 
sors had  in  mind  two  principal  purposes — to 
discourage  people  who  want  to  save  ilhelr 
money  is  needed  to  finance  growth),  and  to 
redistribute  income.  Politics  aside,  both 
purposes  had  their  Justification  In  the  cli- 
niaie  of  the  txmcs. 

Those  were  the  days  when  it  was  believed, 
with  some  apparent  basis  in  contemporary 
fact,  that  the  US.  economy  had  reached 
full  matu.ity,  that  it  offered  few  oppor- 
tunities for  new  investment  and  could  look 
forward  to  but  little  future  grow'h.  This 
meant  that  there  was  little  need  for  new 
savings.  Wealthy  Mr.  Smith,  who  saved  a 
good  part  of  his  income,  thereby  merely  cut 
down  consumption  and  destroyed  jobs.  By 
taxing  him  and  easing  the  tax  burden  on 
impecunious  Mr  Jones,  who  spent  most  of 
what  he  earned,  it  was  thought  that  a  posi- 
tive stimulus  to  the  economy  would  be 
achieved.  Redlst.lbutlon  of  incomes,  through 
taxes  and  public  expenditures,  seemed  the 
only  means  cf  raising  lower  bracket  living 
standards  in  the  absence  of  genuine  growth. 
Then  came  World  War  II.  and  with  it 
tremendous  financial  needs  and  still  higher 
taxes.  In  the  different  social  climate  of  the 
post- World  War  II  period,  rates  did  not  come 
down  drastically  as  they  did  during  the 
twenties.  Today,  with  a  lowest  bracket  rate 
of  20  percent  and  a  top  rate  of  91  percent,  we 
are  very  close  to  alltime  peak  levels. 

Income  tax  adherents  rightly  argue  that 
the  Income  tax  Is  m^uch  more  sophisticated 
than  a  tax  on  commodities.  Taxes  on  the 
sale  or  transportation  of  commodities  are 
easy  to  administer.  Since  time  Immemorial, 
p.lnces  and  potentates  have  levied  them — ■ 
at  the  city  gate,  at  the  harbor  dock,  at  the 
places  of  primitive  manufacture,  or  in  the 
town  market.  The  Income  tax  Is  a  tax  on  an 
abstract  num.ber  which  cannot  be  arrived 
at.  for  the  larger  taxpayers,  without  subtle 
accounting  concepts  like  depreciation. 

The  Income  tax  has  been  described  as  a 
fair  tax  because  It  demands  more  from  the 
wealthy  than  from  the  poor.  It  also  per- 
mits account  to  be  taken  of  individual  cir- 
cumstances— such  as  the  number  of  chil- 
dren, the  age  of  the  taxpayer,  expense 
through  illness,  and  the  like — through  ap- 
propriate exemptions  and  deductions.  It  is 
thought  to  encourage  good  citizenship  be- 
cause it  Is  a  clearly  visible  tax,  allowing 
everyone  to  know  exactly  what  the  Govern- 


ment costs  him,  in  contrast  to  sales  and  ex- 
cise taxes  that  can  be  concealed  in  the  price. 
Finally,  the  income  tax  seems  attractive 
to  many  because  It  is  flexible  in  recessions. 
When  a  taxpayer's  Income  falls,  the  pro- 
gressive feature  of  the  tax,  which  makes  the 
rate  rise  with  the  income  bracket,  goes  Into 
reverie.  The  taxpayer's  liability  falls  faster 
than  Income  and  affords  him  relief. 

But  In  the  po^stwar  years,  the  Income  tax 
has  also  revealed  grave  weaknesses.  Tax 
ratos  designed  to  cope  with  supposedly  i>er- 
manei.t  stagnation  are  out  of  place  In  an 
economy  geared  for  growth.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  to  discourage  saving — it  is 
needed  to  finance  growth.  Even  though,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  economy,  there  seem 
to  be  more  savers  than  Investors,  that  is 
largely  a  question  of  the  business  cycle  and 
should  not  determine  longrun  tax  policy. 

We  also  have  every  reason  not  to  discour- 
age the  willingness  to  work  or  invest.  And 
W3  need  no  longer  look  to  the  redistribution 
of  Smith's  Income  to  Jones  as  the  principal 
means  of  raising  Jones'  living  standards. 
Ec  jr.omic  growth  is  a  much  more  powerful 
lever  than  redistribution.  If  the  two  con- 
fl.ct.  more  is  to  be  gained,  for  both  Jones 
and  Smith,  if  we  go  for  growth  than  if  we 
go  for  redistribution.  All  this  suggests  that 
a  tax  system  relying  less  heavily  on  high 
Income  taxes  may  be  more  In  tune  with  our 
times. 

Practical  experience  with  high  tax  rates 
h.xs  tarnished  the  glamour  of  the  Income  tax 
In  other  ways.  Tax  avoidance  and  tax  eva- 
sion have  become  familiar  terms  in  the 
economic  dictionary.  Tax  avoidance  is  the 
legitimate  effort  of  the  taxpayer  to  take  ad- 
vantage cf  all  the  facilities  the  law  provides 
to  hold  his  taxes  down.  A  whole  profession 
of  t  IX  specialists  has  been  reared  in  the  over- 
heated tax  climate  of  a  91 -percent  top  rate. 
In  this  strange  world,  a  penny  saved  Is  10 
reml'-s  earned,  and  a  penny  of  deductible 
expenditures  is  almost  no  cost  at  all.  When 
a  large  p  irt  of  a  businessman's  time  is  de- 
voted to  tax  problems,  and  a  large  part  of 
his  decisions  governed  by  their  tax  conse- 
quences, little  good  can  be  expected  for  the 
economy. 

Tax  evasion  is  the  name  for  Illegitimate 
efforts  to  minimize  taxes — tax  cheating,  for 
short  The  U  S.  taxpayer  is  probably  one  of 
the  world's  most  honest — many  other  coun- 
tries do  not  trust  their  taxpayers  to  assess 
themselves,  r.s  we  do,  but  prepare  returns 
for  them.  Yet  high  taxes  put  a  strain  on 
the  honesty  and  raise  the  possibility  that 
tax   morale  may  soften  and  be  neglected. 

The  tremendous  pressure  of  the  top 
rates  has  knocked  some  highly  inequitable 
breaches  in  the  wall  separating  pretax  from 
posttax  income.  Groups  with  strong  politi- 
cal backing  have  molded  the  law  to  fit  their 
interests  It  is  possible  today  to  write  off 
the  .same  building  several  times  over,  to  de- 
duct depletion  on  an  oil  well  long  after  the 
investment  has  been  repaid,  to  charge  ofl 
business  expenses  that  are  pure  fun,  and 
to  stash  away  Income  for  the  future  with  a 
minimum  of  present  tax. 

Whatever  the  logic  behind  these  devices, 
they  make  a  mockery  of  the  rate  structure, 
and  they  create  invidious  distinctions  be- 
tween those  who  have  oil  wells,  expense  ac- 
counts or  deductions  and  pension  funds,  and 
those  others  with  similar  incomes  who  have 
not. 

Even  decisions  regarding  public  expendi- 
tures are  vitiated  by  high  tax  rates.  When 
Mr  Jones,  who  has  three  children  and  pays 
a  top  rate  of  20  percent  looks  at  a  proposal 
for  Federal  aid  to  higher  education,  he  may 
feel  that  he  would  be  sending  his  offspring 
to  college  rather  cheaply  at  that  price.  Mr. 
Smith,  who  also  has  three  children  but  pays 
a  top  rate  of  70  percent,  figures  that  private 
education  would  cost  liim  less. 

Since  in  our  taxable  society  there  are  more 
Joneses  than  Smiths,  there  Is  a  chance  that 
the  Joneses  may  outvote  the  Smiths,  and  get 


the  legislation  passed.  But  the  Smitlis  are 
apt  to  get  more  vocal  about  the  matter,  and 
perhaps  they  can  pull  the  Congress  their 
way.  In  any  event,  an  arbitrary  and  irra- 
tional element  is  injected  Into  national- 
expenditure  decisions  that  distorts  them  one 
way  or  the  other. 

Even  the  ancient  faith  that  income  tnxea 
cannot  be  shifted  from  seller  to  buyer  has 
begun  to  wane.  That  many  corporations  can, 
in  certain  circumstances,  pass  along  part  or 
all  of  their  income  tax  by  raising  prices  has 
long  been  evident.  Many  corporate  execu- 
tives Insist  that  this  is  precisely  what  they 
do.  The  personal  income  tax  may  be  a  little 
harder  to  shift.  But  the  level  of  taxes  cer- 
tainly Is  a  feature  in  wage  negotiations.  And 
would  many  corporate  salaries  be  quite  so 
high  If  executives  could  not  point  to  the 
need  to  compensate  for  the  tax  bite? 

The  troubles  of  the  income  tax  are  begin- 
ning to  make  the  sales  tax  intellectually 
respectable  again.  The  new  support  comes 
from  curiously  ill-assorted  elements.  There 
are  those  who  are  concerned  about  economic 
growth  and  who  believe  that  a  little  less  in- 
come tax  and  a  little  more  sales  tax  would 
be  an  Improvement  over  the  present  mix. 
There  are  old-fashioned  conservatives  who 
are  mainly  concerned  with  getting  their  high 
rates  down,  and  who  see  in  a  Federal  sales 
tax  a  means  of  making  that  possible  And 
there  are  the  liberals  who  want  to  raise  pub- 
lic expenditures  and  v.'ho,  feeling  that  the 
Income  tax  has  been  milked  almost  dry.  are 
trying  to  overcome  their  Innate  aversion  to 
sales  taxes. 

For  most  liberals,  to  be  sure,  the  sales  tax 
still  carries  a  stigma.  But  avant-garde 
thinkers  like  Harvard  professors  Alvln  Han- 
sen and  John  Kenneth  Galbralth  have  given 
support  to  a  Federal  sales  tax.  Galbralth  has 
argued,  possibly  to  the  chagrin  of  some  of  his 
disciples,  that  In  an  age  of  affluence  a  sales 
tax  no  longer  means  what  a  bread  tax  or  a 
salt  tax  meant  In  ages  gone  by.  Hansen 
has  calculated  that  the  Income  tax  simply 
cannot  yield  the  kind  of  money  he  believes 
the  Government  should  spend.  Some  for- 
mer critics  have  sought  to  make  their  pence 
with  the  sales  tax  by  suggesting  that  it  be 
coupled  with  a  special  tax  on  luxuries.  All 
In  all,  the  sales  tax  seems  to  be  coming  up 
In  the  world.  And  there  is  work  for  It  to  do. 
In  trying  to  establish  priorities  among  the 
various  objectives  of  contemporary  tax 
policy,  the  goal  of  faster  growth  strikes  me 
as  by  far  the  most  important  Faster 
growth  will,  in  fact,  give  everybody  pretty 
much  what  he  wants.  It  will  make  the  cost 
of  big  government  easier  to  bear  for  *^e 
well  to  do.  It  will  permit  larger  public  ex- 
penditures to  satisfy  the  proponents  of 
social  priorities.  If  we  can  speed  up  growth 
by  cutting  back  the  Income  tax  and  intro- 
ducing a  Federal  sales  tax,  the  effort  would 
be  worth  while. 

The  evidence  that  the  maneuver  will  suc- 
ceed is  not  conclusive,  to  be  sure.  In  any 
case,  no  very  striking  result  could  be  ex- 
pected from  such  a  reform  alone.  But  there 
probably  is  enough  sensible  economics  be- 
hind the  case  to  Justify  moving  in  that  di- 
rection. 

We  would  have  to  move  cautiously,  how- 
ever, because  pitfalls  are  sure  to  beset  the 
unwary  sales  tax  enthusiast  Sales  taxes 
have  been  the  province  of  State  and  local 
authorities.  A  Federal  sales  tax  would  have 
to  be  designed  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  this 
traditional  source  of  revenue. 

The  question  of  coverage  needs  to  be 
faced.  Should  the  tax  cover  only  goods,  or 
also  services''  Should  food  be  excluded? 
Should  the  rate  be  the  same  for  all  Items? 
If  a  great  many  things  were  excluded,  to 
which  purpose  tremendous  political  pres- 
sures are  sure  Ui  be  mobilized,  and  if  the 
rate  were  severely  fragmented,  we  might  end 
up  with  little  more  than  what  we  have 
now — a  set  of  arbitarary  Federal  excise  taxes. 
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I  do  not  believe  that  In  the  near  future 
there  is  much  hope  ot"  reaching  a  national 
consensu-s  on  any  of  these  quesvions,  or 
even  en  the  basic  principle  of  a  Federal  sales 
tax.  The  experience  of  this  year's  tax  bill, 
on  its  tortuous  way  tlirough  Congress,  has 
made  clear  how  very  difficult  It  is  to  reach 
agreement  even  on  relatively  minor  tax  n;- 
forms  As  a  pratical  matter,  the  most  like- 
ly wa\  in  which  we  might  some  day  get  a 
Federid  sales  tax  Is  through  a  national  emer- 
gency calling  for  large  extra  revenues.  A 
sales  tax  might  then  be  introduced  instead 
of  or  along  with  the  traditional  Income  tox 
hike.  Obviously  that  Is  not  a  consummation 
to  be  ^vished. 

Meanwhile  I  would  not  propose  to  Include 
a  s&lei  tax  among  the  changes  in  next  year's 
tax  reform.  The  chances  are  that  such  a 
proposal  would  merely  delay  or  altogether 
block  other  reforms  that  now  seem  within 
reach.  We  need  time  for  a  national  conver- 
sation over  an  Issue  of  this  magnitude.  But 
this  .;onversatlon  should  proceed.  Then, 
when  the  merits  of  the  case  are  demon- 
strate<l,  we  might  get  somewhere. 


ExHisrr  2 
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Real  Tax  Reform — It  Snotnj)  Begin  Wfth  a 
Black-Ink    BrmcKT,     ENcouaACE    Savincs 

AND    iNVKSTMtNT 

(By  William  Henry  Chamberlin) 
President  Kennedy  acted  wisely  In  de- 
cidmg  nut  to  press  for  a  hasty  emergency 
tax  rtductlon.  That  the  present  Federal 
taxation  system  is  a  serious  impediment  both 
to  an  udequate  level  of  Individ  . a,!  r-\'.  .ng  and 
to  eccnomlc  growth  is  indisputable  B  .t 
deficit  financing  Is  a  hablt-fcr:r,:np  financial 
drug 

No  c  ne  is  so  naive  as  to  supfK>Re  \h.:.x  a  cut 
In  taxes  would  have  been  matched  by  a 
paralhl  reduction  in  Government  expendi- 
ture. A  bigger  deficit  would  have  Ijeen  cal- 
culatecl  to  Impair  foreign  ci  nfidence  in  the 
dollar  and  to  stimulate  a  further  outflow  of 
America's  shrinkine  st^x  k  of  gold  Faced 
with  such  a  situation  the  Federal  Reser.  e 
authoiities  would  protjably  have  felt  it  nec- 
essary to  raise  Interefit  rates  as  an  antKlote 
to  the  drain  on  gold  And  this  might  well 
offset  ur.y  stimulus  to  the  economy  from  tl^e 
tax  cut. 

DFrECTS  AND  iNEQtrrniJB 

Both  tax  reduction  and  tax  reform  are  now 
promlfed  for  1963  If  tax  reform  is  to  achieve 
its  purpose,  the  defects  and  inequities  in 
the  present  tax  legislation  should  be  clearly 
recognized  and  carefully  studied.  Such  pro- 
p>osed  meastires  as  the  Introduction  of  a 
withholding  «>-stem  f'  r  dr.  idend  and  Interest 
payments  and  the  removal  of  tax-exempt 
status  for  inunirtpai  and  public  authority 
bonds  would  be  stt'ps  In  the  wrong  direction. 

Gen  line  tax  rrtorm  should  aim  primarily 
at  acrcss-t he- board  reduction  of  personal  In- 
come tax  rates  which  are  unrealistlcally  high 
Is  It  likely,  for  Instance,  that  many  tax- 
payers actually  hand  over  to  Uncle  Sam  the 
91  percent  of  their  income  for  which  they 
are  liable  in  the  highest  brackets'  Anyone 
with  tils  amount  of  wealth  can  easily  obtain 
expert  guidance  to  quite  legally  evade  the 
full  impact  of  the  requirement  to  part  with 
nlne-t?nths  of  his  Income 

In  general,  excessively  high  tax  levies  cut 
d  )wn  Irastlcally  the  amount  of  private  capi- 
tal axallable  for  savings  and  Investment. 
And  tills  has  two  undesirable  economic  and 
social  consequences  It  cuts  dr'wn  the  ne'x 
capita  which  Is  available  for  the  creation  (■! 
new  J(  bs  And  it  di.scouraees  the  individual 
from  l>-ikinit  out  for  his  i  wn  future  by  his 
own  sf  vings  .\  vicious  circle  Is  created  with 
mar.y  indlvlduais  sn  heavily  mulcted  by 
taxes  that  they  feel  unable  to  pay  for  medi- 
cal caic,  housing,  and  other  social  services 
out  of  their  own  pockets,  while  public  pay- 


ments for  these  services  create  still  heavier 
spending  and  hence  more  demand  for  new 
incre-oses  In  taxet>. 

Serious  consideration  should  he  given  to 
the  possibility  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  relied  too  much  on  direct,  too  little  on 
indirect,  sources  of  taxation.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  U.S.  budget  has  been  in  the  red 
far  more  often  than  not  in  recent  years,  a 
tax  cut  seezns  Justifiable  only  If  Ooverninent 
expenditures  can  be  reduced  or  if  new 
sources  of  revenue,  such  as  a  general  manu- 
facturers' excise  tax,  are  tapped  by  the 
Treasury. 

INDIJIECT     LEVLES 

The  fiist  method  of  financing  a  tax  cut  is 
decidedly  preferable.  Unfortunately  the 
present  admimstration  has  shown  little  In- 
terest in  economy  and  has  been  downright 
ingenious  in  finding  new  ways  of  dispensing 
public  funds.  This  is  why  a  reduction  In 
rates  of  direct  taxation  may  have  to  be  paid 
for.  In  part  at  least,  by  more  willingness  to 
resort  to  indirect  levies 

There  should  be,  too,  a  much  more  gener- 
ous allowance  for  deprec^ ration  of  obsolescent 
machinery  and  equipment. 

On  this  point  American  fiscal  provisions 
are  much  less  liberal  than  those  of  some  of 
our  European  competitors.  If  we  are  to  get 
our  fair  share  of  export  trade  in  a  world 
that  has  now  rec  nered  from  the  wart. me 
destruction  and  is  becoming  increasingly 
competitive  we  should  give  our  industrial 
firms  an  adequate  incentive  to  replace  old 
machinery  with  new.  Many  consider  the 
Treasury's  recent  administrative  changes 
inadequate. 

The  promotion  of  our  exp-  ri  trade  is,  of 
course,  important  from  two  standpoints  It 
expands  employment  and  it  heifjs  ta  ofls- : 
the  negative  item.s  which  have  tx'en  keepii.^ 
our  international  balance  of  payments  un- 
favorable for  m  iny  year.s  and  causing  a  seri- 
ous outflow  of  gold  from  the  United  States 
to  Europe 

Serious  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  correction  of  the  injustice  represented  by 
the  double  taxation  of  corporate  income  paid 
out  as  dividends  to  Individual  stockholders 
and  to  tiie  elimination  or  substaiitial  abat'?- 
ment  of   the  capital  gain*  tax. 

Under  prestnt  legL^latlon,  corporation  In- 
come IS  first  taxed  at  a  rate  of  52  percent. 
Then  this  same  income,  insofar  as  it  is  paid 
out  in  dividends  is  liable  to  further  taxa- 
tion at  iT.div.duai  income  t^ix  rat(=. 
When  fctix-kholders  are  in  tne  higli-lncor,'. 
brackets  the  Government,  with  a  fu-st  bite  _! 
52  p>ercent  on  the  corporate  income  and  a 
second  large  bite  when  it  is  paid  to  an  In- 
dividtial.  may  collect  as  much  as  90  percent 
of  the  profits  of  an  entcrpn.se  witliout  In- 
vesting any  capital  or  incurring  any  risk  of  its 
own. 

P»OMOTING    ECBINIS.'-    OPTIMISM 

The  capital  gain.'?  tAX  is  a  levy  of  25  per- 
cent on  the  difference  l>etweeri  the  price  at 
which  a  stock  was  purchased  and  the  price 
at  which  It  was  sold.  It  brings  in  little 
revenue  and  Is  open  to  criticism  on  several 
grounds  It  tends  to  lock  the  investor  Into 
stocks  and  to  aggravate  the  Intensity  of  up- 
ward and  downwRrd  movements  on  the  stock 
exchange  The  United  Stiites  is  the  only 
leading  industrial  country  that  employs  this 
form  of  taxation 

Tax  reform  along  the  lines  which  have 
been  indicated  would  represent  a  victory  of 
sanity  over  vindictiveness.  of  economic  rea- 
son over  a  primitive  "soak  the  rich"  psy- 
chology thht,  In  practice,  does  not  achle\e 
its  objective.  It  would  unlO'>se  a  tremendous 
upsurge  of  business  optimism  and  investor 
conSdenct  It  wovild  get  America  moving — 
and  in  the  right  direction 

But  this  kind  ul  re;<  rm  will  net  occur  of 
itself,  given  the  psychology  that  prevails  m 
some  influential  circles  In  Washington.  It 
will  only  ix-  realized  11  a  dumflre  of  popular 
support  of   such   reforms  strong   enough   to 


Imfirest  both  Houses  of  Congress  can  be  de- 
veloped, if  the  people  who  believe  that  the 
tnd.vldual  Is  entitled  to  keep  a  reasonable 
share  of  his  earnings  can  make  themselves 
heard. 


PRESIDENTIAL  AUTHORITY  TO 
MOBILIZE  RESERVISTS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr  Pre.sidcnt.  I  wM\ 
sui  port  the  President^  n-quesi  for  au- 
thority to  call  up  150.000  reservists,  if 
in  his  judgment  they  are  needed  for  the 
prc'tection  of  the  security  of  our  counfa-y 
and  the  maintenance  of  our  honor.  I 
will  look  with  favor  upon  any  Presi- 
dential action  showing  a  firmer  attitude 
toward  the  challenges  v.hich  are  being 
made  to  our  security  and  the  flouting 
of  our  honor  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
of  the  world. 

I  camiot  look  with  rquammity  upon 
the  condition  whxh  prevails  today  in 
Cuba.  Admittedly,  troops  of  the  Com- 
miznists — both  from  the  Occident  and 
from  the  Orient — are  in  Cuba.  Admit- 
tedly, missiles  with  a  range  of  25  miles 
are  there 

They  will  be  fitted  into  launching  pads 
on  bases  facing  our  country  They  are 
fitted  into  torpedo  boats  that  are  now 
traveling  the  sea  in  the  area  of  Cuba. 

VV^e  are  being  pu.shcd  and  pu."ihed  by 
Ca-stro  and  Khrushchev  We  are  re- 
treating and  rctreaimp  What  is  hap- 
pening in  Cuba,  in  my  judcment.  is  a 
def..nito  violation  of  Uic  Monroe  Ekx  - 
tniie. 

In  my  opiraon,  we  have  opened  the 
doers,  practically,  \a  the  efforts  oi  for- 
eign countries  to  colonize  nations  in 
the  Western  Hemispliere. 

We  cannDi  mamiain  the  respect  of  the 
people  of  the  world,  which  is  .so  essen- 
tial for  the  maii^ienanc*  of  our  country 
anc  its  hfe.  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  be 
pusned  and  wo  retreat.  How  can  we 
expect  tl.c  Camoodian.'-.  the  SC'Uih  Viet- 
namese, Uie  Thai,  and  the  many  other 
people  of  Uie  world  to  ha\'e  confidence 
in  us?  It  simply  cannot  be  done.  The 
Ambassador  to  Cambodia  testified  be- 
fon  a  subcommiitet  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Rt-lations  about  a  month 
ago,  and  he  ouLlmed  the  improvement 
of  our  position  around  the  world.  One 
of  Uie  things  he  said  wa;>  that  tiie  send- 
ing of  5,000  marines  ;i:io  Thailand  re- 
awfikened  the  confidence;  and  the  tru.^t 
of  tlie  people.  The  word  spoken  was 
that  that  was  the  first  indication  we 
hac  given  of  anj-  purpose  to  secure  our 
word  and  preserve  our  honor 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  have  2  more 
minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
fro:ai  Ohio  may  have  3  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  cannot  subscribe  to 
the  argument  that  the  military  postui'e 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  has  not 
changed.  How  can  it  be  argued  that  the 
military  situation  has  not  been  changed 
when  we  know  of  the  presence  of  mis- 
sile:; and  foreign  *^roops  in  civilian  cloth- 
ing in  Oaba?     That  argument  cannot 
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lodge  Itself  In  a  rational  mind.  How  can 
we  feel  comfort  in  tlie  argument  that 
these  are  defensive,  and  not  offenalve, 
misallea  that  are  in  Cuba?  When  does 
a  defensive  missile  change  Into  an  of- 
fensive one?  And  how  can  we  find  com- 
fort In  the  assertion  that  there  are  no 
Intermediate-range  missiles  in  Cuba?  If 
they  have  brought  in  the  25-mlle-range 
missile,  Is  it  not  logical  to  assume  that 
they  have  also  brought  in  the  interme- 
diate-range missile?  And  If  they  have 
not.  they  will. 

Whatever  action  the  President  takes 
In  the  direction  of  firmness,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  making  certain  that  our  honor  is 
not  assailed  and  our  security  is  not 
threatened,  he  will  have  my  support.  If 
we  yield  to  being  pushed  and  pushed, 
and  if  we  retreat  and  retreat,  we  not 
only  endanger  the  security  of  our  coun- 
try, but  we  forfeit  the  respect  of  the 
people  of  the  world,  the  respect  that  is 
so  vitally  needed  in  this  time  of  inter- 
minable international  crisis. 

I  yield  the  floor.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  first  let 
me  say  that  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  done  a  service  in  strongly  ex- 
pressing the  sentiment  which  I  am  sure 
is  shared  by  all  patriotic  Americans. 

In  response  to  a  query  he  voiced, 
whether  there  is  a  difference  between 
defensive  and  offensive  weaponry,  let  me 
say  what  I  said  on  the  floor  when  I  advo- 
cated a  war  materiel  blockade  of  Cuba. 
I  said  before  that  the  difference  depends 
entirely  upon  the  whims,  the  plans,  and 
the  decisions  made  in  the  Kremlin  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  will  be  defensive  or 
offensive  use  of  these  weapons. 

Cuba  no  longer  has  any  political  in- 
tegrity, because  it  is  now  but  a  mere 
cog  in  the  international  Communist  con- 
spiracy controlled  by  the  leaders  in  the 
Kremlin.  The  lifting  of  a  finger  by  the 
leaders  in  the  Kremlin  will  determine 
whether  there  will  be  defensive  or  offen- 
sive use  of  the  weapons  in  Cuba.  It  is 
that  .'Simple  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
try  to  split  hairs  by  taking  a  shortsight- 
ed view  as  to  whether  certain  weapons 
may  inherently  be  defensive  or  offensive. 
It  is  the  use  of  them  and  the  will  to  use 
them  which  is  important.  I  repeat,  that 
decision  will  be  determined  by  the  leaders 
in  the  Kremlin  The  sooner  we  recognize 
that  fact  and  the  sooner  we  recognize 
that  Cuba  is  no  longer  an  independent 
government,  but  a  mere  cog  in  the  inter- 
national Communist  conspiracy,  the  bet- 
ter off  we  shall  be. 


PRIMER  ON   PROFITS 

Mr  MILLER  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unan.mous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Record  an  excellent  article  entitled 
•  Primer  on  Profits."  written  by  Arnold 
Collery.  an  associate  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Amherst  College,  appearing  m 
the  summer  1962  issue  of  Petroleum 
Today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Primer  on  Profits 

(By  Arnold  Collery) 
The  recent  steel  controversy  had  one  side 
effect  th.1t   perh.^ps   all  parties  to  the  affair 
might  consider  to  be  salutary.     Seldom  be- 


fore In  the  Nation's  history  haa  there  been 
such  widespread  discussion  of  the  meaning 
and  role  of  protlta  in  our  society. 

Unfortunately  this  discusalon  hM  Bome- 
tlmes  been  more  productive  of  heat  than 
n?ht  Profit  l.s  a  word  with  emotional  over- 
tones; for  many  It  Is  a  dirty  word.  A  true 
understanding  of  the  subject  requires  a  more 
reasoned  approach. 

Any  schoolboy  can  define  profit;  It  is  the 
dllTercnce  between  sales  and  costs.  What 
almost  no  schoolboy  and  few  adults  realize, 
however.  Is  that  this  definition  Is  merely  an 
Introduction  to  me  of  the  most  dlfBcult  con- 
cept.s  in  economics. 

Sup;x)se  a  man  Invests  $100,000  of  his  own 
maney  and  starts  a  new  electronics  business. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year  his  accountant 
prepares  a  proflt-and-loss  statement  that 
shows  a  profit  of  $10,000.  Should  our  new 
bui'inessman  celebrate? 

Well,  it  all  depends.  He  might  have  lent 
his  $100,000  to  someone  else  and  have  earned 
$.5,000  In  interest  He  might  also,  at  the 
same  time,  have  earned  $25,000  as  an  execu- 
tive, working  for  some  other  firm. 

Would  it  be  sensible,  then,  to  say  that  his 
new  busineiss  was  profitable?  Economists 
would  say  no;  he  actually  lost  money.  In- 
stead of  earning  $10,000  of  profit,  as  the 
accountant  reported,  he  lost  $20,000. 

Profit  Is  not  always  what  It  may  seem. 
Our  owner-manager  made  an  accounting 
profit  but  not  a  true  profit.  The  difference 
Is  crucial  to  our  discussion. 

To  obtain  true  profit  from  itccounting 
profit,  you  must  subtract  something  for  the 
wages  an  owner  cou]d  have  earned  If  he  had 
worked  for  someone  else  (economists  call 
this  l.mpllclt  wages).  You  must  also  sub- 
trart  something  for  the  Interest  an  owner 
could  have  earned  If  he  had  lent  his  capital 
to  some  other  firm  (economists  call  this  Im- 
plicit Interest) . 

In  the  modern  American  corporation,  of 
course,  accounting  profit  woxild  not  contain 
Implicit  wages.  Even  In  owner-managed 
corporations,  reasonable  salaries  are  paid  to 
the  owners  and  deducted  from  profit.  Cor- 
piT'ite  profit  as  reported  In  annual  reports 
differs  from  true  profit  mainly  because  im- 
plicit Interest  Is  not  deducted  as  an  ex- 
pense In  computing  profit.  That  Is.  no  al- 
lowance is  made  for  the  Interest  that  might 
have  been  earned  by  the  capital  invested  In 
the  corporation  If  It  had  been  Invested  else- 
where. Therefore,  much  of  the  profit  re- 
ported by  accountants  Is  In  reality  interest 
and  does  not  represent  a  true  profit. 

We  have  discussed  two  types  of  profit.  Im- 
plicit Interest  and  true  profit.  It  should 
come  as  no  surprise  that  they  do  not  neces- 
sarily serve  the  same  functions.  What  Is 
the  function  ol  profit  In  the  form  of  im- 
plicit interest  In  a  free  enterprise  economy? 

Perhaps  the  easiest  way  to  answer  this 
question  is  to  imagine  that  a  100-percent  tax 
is  Imposed  on  a  firm's  accounting  profit, 
that  its  accounting  profit  is  confiscated. 
Suppose  the  firm  had  an  accounting  profit 
«rf  $50,000  before  the  tax,  none  of  which 
consisted  of  true  profit  because  the  firm  could 
have  earned  $50,000  if  It  had  Invested  Its 
funds  elsewhere.  With  all  of  the  implicit 
interest  ta.xed  away.  It  would  no  longer  be 
sensible  for  the  business  to  continue  to 
operate.  Since  the  owner  knows  that  he  can 
earn  $50,000  as  Interest  by  lending  his  capi- 
tal elsewhere,  he  would  get  out  of  the  busi- 
ness as  quickly  as  possible. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  function  of 
profit  In  the  form  of  implicit  interest  is  to 
keep  the  firm  alive.  Tax  away  a  firm's  ac- 
counting profit,  when  that  profit  Is  nothing 
more  than  interest  the  owner  could  have 
earned  by  lending  his  capital,  and  the  firm 
dies. 

■WH.\T     WOULD     HAPPEN     IK    ACCOUNTING    PROrTT 
FOR   ALL    FIRMS    WERE    TAXED    100    PERCENT? 

Someone  could  argue  that  the  destruction 
of  this  business  results  because  I  have  as- 


sumed that  the  accounting  profit  of  only  a 
single  firm  Is  taxed  What  would  happen  if 
accounting  profit  for  all  firms  as  well  as  In- 
terest on  all  Investment  were  taxed  100  per- 
cent? 

It  is  true  that  the  bu.Mlnes.'imen  would  nu 
longer  have  any  incentive  to  go  ouc  of  one 
business  In  order  to  put  hl.s  money  into  «i(ime 
other,  since  no  matter  what  he  did  his  en- 
tire Income  would  be  taxed  away.  How- 
ever, although  there  would  be  no  Incentive 
to  leave  one  business  for  another,  that  does 
not  mean  that  nothing  would  happen. 

If  owners  could  earn  neither  Interest  nor 
profit  on  investment,  they  would  not  replace 
their  old  assets  with  new  ones  as  they  de- 
preciated, but  would  attempt  to  place  their 
wealth  in  the  safest  and  m^Tst  convenient 
asset  available,  which  would  probably  be 
money.  In  a  society  where  no  one  wished 
to  hoid  real  capital,  the  Oovernment  would 
have  to  become  the  owner  of  all  such  physi- 
cal assets  or  else  the  society  would  become 
Impoverished. 

In  brief,  a  lOO-percent  tax  on  the  Implicit 
Interest  of  one  firm  would  eliminate  that 
firm,  since  the  firm  would  invest  its  capital 
elsewhere.  A  lOO-percent  tax  on  all  ac- 
counting profit,  when  It  is  implicit  Interest, 
and  a  lOO-percent  tax  on  interest  itself 
would  destroy  capitalism 

SOME  BtrSINISSES   ARE   RISKY.    A   corip    TEAR    MAY 
BE    BALANCED    BT     BAD    ONES 

Profit  in  the  form  of  Implicit  Interest 
provides  the  Incentive  for  maintaining  cap- 
ital In  its  present  occupation.  Some  true 
profit  also  serves  this  function.  Why?  Be- 
cause some  businesses  are  highly  risky.  One 
good  year,  when  a  high  amount  of  true 
profit  Is  earned,  may  be  balanced  by  many 
bad  ones. 

If  you  look  at  the  Income  statement  of 
such  a  firm,  when  it  Is  having  a  good  year, 
you  may  conclude  that  It  is  cleaning  up. 
that  profit  Is  astoundmgly  high.  But  In 
reality  the  firm  may  be  barely  getting  by; 
It  may  be  on  the  verge  of  extinction.  That 
one  good  year  might  not  be  enough  to  com- 
pensate the  firm  for  losses  In  past  bad  years 
or  enough  to  compensate  it  for  expected 
losses  in  the  future. 

A  high  tax  on  the  true  profit  of  such  a 
firm  in  the  good  year  would  reduce  the  will- 
ingness of  the  firm  to  bear  the  risk  of  this 
business  and  could  lead  to  its  taking  its  cap- 
ital elsewhere.  In  this  sen.'^e  true  profit 
for  risky  firms  serves  a  function  similar  to 
accounting  profit.  It  is  necessary  If  a  firm  Is 
to  maintain  its  capital  in  its  present  occupa- 
tion. 

Innately  risky  businesses  are  not  the  only 
sources  of  true  profit.  We  live  In  an  uncer- 
tain world  and  are  unable  to  predict  the 
future.  Consequently,  a  simple  change  In 
costs  or  demand  can  result  In  true  profit. 

Imagine,  for  example,  that  consumers  sud- 
denly decide  that  they  want  to  eat  more 
strawberries — that  strawberries  are  the  key 
to  eternal  youth  and  beauty.  If  the  drastic 
Increase  in  demand  had  not  been  antici- 
pated, and  If  it  occurred  after  it  was  too  late 
to  plant  strawberries  that  season,  then  farm- 
ers lucky  enough  to  be  growing  strawberries 
would  earn  exceptionally  large  profits.  And 
these  would  be  true  profits  becaufe  they  are 
in  excess  of  a  normal  Interest  return  on  In- 
vestment. 

Now  if  the  strawberry  market  is  competi- 
tive, as  it  FUrely  Is  In  our  economy,  the  ex- 
istence of  this  true  profit  serves  as  a  signal 
in  the  economy  that  the  community  wishes 
more  strawberries.  New  firms  enter  the  busi- 
ness and  old  ones  expand.  The  next  season 
you  can  count  on  an  increased  supply.  As 
the  si^pply  of  the  product  Increases,  the 
price  declines  and  profit  will  return  to 
normal;    true  profit   will   disappear. 

What  If  the  true  profit  were  taxed  away? 
In  that  case  the  incentive  to  expand  straw- 
berry production  would  disappear.  The  eco- 
nomic system  would  cease  to  be  responsive 
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to  change!  In  consumer  preferences  Re- 
sources woold  l>e  badly  allocated;  the  econ- 
omy  wouU.    be    seriously    damaged. 

Another  lource  of  true  profit  Is  innovation. 
It  appears  when  a  firm  has  the  courage  and 
foresight  to  risk  capital  trying  something 
new.  If  the  firm  Is  lucky  or  shrewd  enough. 
It  may  find  itself  earning  more  than  the 
normal  (implicit  Interest)  return  on  Its  In- 
vestment. The  expectation  of  this  return 
provides  the  Incentive  for  venturing  Into 
new  fields. 

But,  aga  n.  If  the  system  of  enterprise  Is 
free  and  competitive,  others  will  see  the  suc- 
cess and  erter  the  business.  Before  long  the 
true  profit  will  disappear,  the  gravy  having 
been   soaked  up   by   a   horde  of   imitators. 

We  have  seen  that  true  profit  results  from 
risk.  chanf;lng  conditions,  and  Innovation. 
However,  there  is  no  evidence  that  such  profit 
is  typical  of  our  economy  as  a  whole.  When 
true  profit!  are  earned  in  some  businesses 
because  of  a  change  in  preferences  toward 
the  produc-  of  that  Industry,  losses  are  being 
sustained  jlsewhere.  because  consumers  are 
switching  (iway  from  other  products.  Sim- 
ilarly, man?  new  ventures  are  tried  and  fail. 
Then  innovators  earn  no  profits;  they  suffer 
losses. 

If  you  could  sum  up  all  the  losses  and  all 
the  profits,  it  Is  not  clear  that  the  profits 
would  exceed  the  losses.  If  our  economy 
were  dominated  by  risk-loving  optimists,  it 
would  be  rot  only  possible  but  likely  that 
losses  would  exceed  profits,  since  the  tend- 
ency would  be  to  understate  risks  and  see 
opportunities  that  do  not  exist.  A  dollar  of 
true  profit  earned  by  one  firm  would  be 
matched  el:>ewhere  by  a  $2  loss. 

A  final  sDurce  of  true  profit  is  yet  to  be 
considered:  It  is  monopoly.  If  you  could 
obtain  control  of  some  Industry  and  prevent 
others  from  entering  It.  then  true  profit 
might  be  jarned,  and  there  would  be  no 
reason  to  expect  that  It  would  disappear 
through  tine.  We  have  seen  that  the  profits 
of  our  fori  unate  strawberry  growers  would 
not  be  permanent  because  high  profits  would 
increase  supply.  But  if  there  were  only  one 
producer  o:  strawberries,  who  did  not  have 
to  fear  that  others  would  enter  the  business 
If  he  earned  more  than  a  normal  return  on 
his  investnient.  the  situation  would  be  dif- 
ferent. It  wouldn't  follow  that  strawberry 
production  would  expand,  that  price  would 
fall,  and  that  profit  would  disappear.  The 
true  profit   would   be  permanent. 

The  Govornment  could  tax  away  all  mo- 
nopoly pro'lt  without  bad  consequences  for 
the  econon.y.  Unfortunately,  however,  true 
profit  that  results  from  monopoly  Is  almost 
Impossible  to  Identify.  About  all  you  can  do 
is  look  for  Industries  that  are  inherently 
noncompetitive  and  regulate  them.  It  was 
this  Idea  of  a  natural  monopoly,  an  In- 
herently noncompetitive  Industry  like  the 
telephone  business,  that  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  concept  of  a  public  utility. 

There  may  be  other  businesses  in  the 
United  States,  not  now  regulated,  that  are 
earning  true  profit  because  of  a  monopoly 
position.  A  wise  government  would  proceed 
cautiously,  however,  in  attempting  to  re- 
move these  profits  for  fear  that  It  would 
actually  be  taxing  true  profit  that  results 
from  risk  and  uncertainty.  Not  only  Is 
monopoly  jrofit  almost  impossible  to  iden- 
tify, but  there  are  general  reasons  for  be- 
lieving thai  it  cannot  often  occur  without 
Government  sanction  and  support. 

For  monopoly  profits  to  exist  there  must 
be  barriers  jireventlng  new  firms  from  enter- 
ing the  moropolized  Industry.  The  primary 
barrier  to  entry  In  many  industries  in  the 
United  States  is  the  tremendous  capital  nec- 
essary to  establish  a  new  firm.  But  even 
here  It  is  easy  to  exaggerate  the  barrier.  It 
takes  a  great  amount  of  capital  to  enter  the 
steel  buslne  s.  but  there  are  st«el  users,  if  no 
one  else,  who  could  raise  that  capital  with- 
out serious  difficulty.  If  the  railroads  or 
automobile    firms    decided    that    unusually 


gixxl  profit  Is  to  be  earned  from  making  steel. 
they  could  enter  the  steel  buBliipRs,  not  only 
to  supply  their  own  needs  but  to  supply 
those  of  others. 

THE  PARADOX  Or  THE  FREE  MARKET  ECONOMTl 
BUSINESS  DESTROYS  THAT  WHICH  IT  Pl'R- 
SUX8 

Surely  some  industries  are  more  competi- 
tive than  others,  and  true  profit  would  tend 
to  disappear  there  faster  than  elsewhere. 
But  there  is  no  evidence  that  there  are  indus- 
tries In  our  economy  that  can  Indefinitely 
earn  monopoly  profits.  It  Is  the  paradox  of 
the  free  market  economy  that  business,  moti- 
vated primarily  by  the  pursuit  of  true  profit, 
destroys  that  which  It  pursues. 

It  Is  unfortunately  true  that  profit  to  some 
people  Is  a  dirty  word.  This  has  a  number 
of  possible  explanations.  Undoubtedly  an 
important  one  Is  simple  ignorance.  Econo- 
mists have  long  explained  ht,w  a  competitive 
system,  where  men  are  motivated  by  the  pur- 
suit of  profit,  leads  to  a  good  allocation  of 
resources  and  provides  a  stimulant  to  eco- 
nomic development.  That  more  people  do 
not  hold  this  view  Is  undoubtedly  valid  evl- 
dcnce  of  the  astounding  economic  illiteracy 
of  many  of  our  citizens.  Such  Ignorance  can 
be  harmful.  It  could  even  someday  lead  to  a 
destruction  of  our  system  of  private  enter- 
prise and  the  substitution  of  a  less  free  and 
less  efficient  economic  order. 

Ignorance  alone,  however  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient explanation.  After  all.  ignorance 
should  leave  one  neutral,  but  many  Ameri- 
cans automatically  think  profits  are  too  high 
and  would  vote  for  higher  profit  taxes.  Al- 
though this  attitude  may  arise  from  a  mis- 
taken association  of  all  profit  with  monop- 
oly profit  and  In  some  cases  from  a  funda- 
mental distaste  for  the  private  pursuit  of 
material  self-interest.  I  suspect  that  the 
major  explanation  lies  elsewhere. 

IF     WE     orvIDED     THE     PIE     DIFFERENTLY,     WOLTLD 
POVERTY  BE  WIPED  OtTT? 

Many  associate  wealth  with  profit.  Un- 
doubtedly there  Is  a  good  correlation;  the 
richest  people  in  our  society  are  not  rich  be- 
cause of  their  wages.  Those  who  make  this 
association  are  often  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  good  society  would  have  no  poor,  that 
if  we  only  divided  the  gross  national  pie 
differently,  taking  more  money  from  the  rich 
by  taxing  profits,  poverty  would  be  wiped  out. 
One  can  sympathize  with  the  motive  without 
accepting  the  conclusion.  One  can  believe 
that  society  should  and  can  do  something 
about  the  poor  without  believing  that  social 
Justice  can  only  be  achieved  by  reducing  or 
eliminating  profits. 

In  1961  corporate  profits  after  taxes  were 
$23  billion.  The  national  Income  was  $430 
billion,  and  wages  and  salaries  were  $280 
billion.  Profits  were  little  more  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  national  Income  and  less  than 
10  percent  of  wages  and  salaries.  And  these 
profits,  as  we  have  seen,  are  largely  composed 
of  Implicit  Interest,  not  true  profit. 

If  all  of  profit  after  taxes  had  been  con- 
fiscated and  distributed  to  the  wage  and 
salary  receivers  in  society,  they  could  have 
experienced  in  the  short  run  an  increase  in 
their  incomes  of  only  10  percent.  And  for 
the  gain  in  income  they  could  have  had  that 
year,  they  would  have  suffered  a  permanent 
injury  almost  too  great  to  contemplate,  as 
the  incentive  to  own  capital,  to  produce,  and 
to  try  new  ventures  disappeared.  Those  who 
would  try  to  Improve  the  division  of  the  pie 
by  eliminating  profit  ought  to  beware,  or 
there  may  not  be  much  of  a  pie  to  share. 


PRAYERS  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Mr.  TALMADGE  Mr.  Prest^idcnt. 
Sunday.  Sepiember  9.  the  Washmcton 
Star  featured  a  column  by  the  beloved 
chaplain  of  the  Senate.  Dr.  Frederick 
Brown  Harris,  on  the  religious  heritage 


of  our  Nation  and  the  impact  upon  it  of 
the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  pro- 
hlbitim;  the  voluntary  saying  of  a  non- 
denominational  prayer  m  the  pubhc 
schools  of  New  York  "S^'ith  the  beauty 
of  expression  and  penetrating  incisive- 
ness  which  are  characteristic  of  the  man. 
Dr.  Harris  emphasized  the  tragedy  which 
would  befall  our  Nation  should  we  ever 
allow  a  small  percentage  of  citizens  to 
rob  the  overwhelming  majority  of  citi- 
zens of  the  right  of  prayer.  He  cor- 
rectly insists  that  it  is  a  false  concep- 
tion of  democracy  that  the  minority  can 
browbeat  the  vast  majoruy  and  con- 
cludes with  truth  that  if  it  is  the  objec- 
tive of  democracy  to  bring  all  down  to 
a  common  denominator  then  perhaps 
some  other  form  of  government  might 
better  conserve  the  thmgs  that  matter 
most.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  text  of  this  master- 
ful column  entitled  'On  Vetoinc  Prayer," 
be  printed  herewith  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star  Sept  9  l£>€2] 
Spires    of   the    Spirtt — On    Vetoing    Prayer 

(By  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  Chaplain  of 
the  U.S.  Senate) 

Never  it  seems  in  any  ol  our  lifetime  was 
so  much  being  written  and  said  about  prayer. 
The  fact  that  any  question  has  been  raised 
as  to  the  constitutional  legality  of  petitions 
to  the  God  immortal,  eternal.  Invisible  being 
offered  within  the  confines  of  what  might  be 
thought  of  as  governmental  reservations  has 
alarmed  and  even  shocked  millions  of  our 
people.  The  very  idea  that  In  God-fearing 
America,  with  its  spiritual  roots,  there  might 
be  put  up  anywhere  signs  reading  "No  tres- 
passing here  by  prayer"  seems  a  betrayal 
of  the  Republic's  unquestioned  heritage. 

It  is  because  of  the  specter  of  this  fear  now 
stalking  through  the  land  that  pulpits  to 
proclaim  the  validity  and  necessity  of  com- 
munion with  the  Most  High  have  been  set 
up  In  many  places  apart  from  the  dim  reli- 
gious light  of  sanctuaries  dedicated  to  wor- 
ship. Tlie  notion  that  the  Constitution  rules 
out  rearing  spires  above  places  of  Instruc- 
tion— yes,  and  places  of  business — is  rejected 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  our  people. 

The  Library  of  Congress  confirms  that 
lately,  as  never  before,  there  are  those  who 
come  to  do  research  on  this  matter  of  prayer. 
Eloquent  and  fervent  voices  have  been  raised 
In  the  Senate  and  the  House.  The  Presi- 
dent has,  broadcast  to  the  people  urglrig  that 
there  be  more  private  home  and  church 
prayers  arising  to  the  God  who  is  our  hope 
and  hell),  and  who  has  made  and  preserved 
us  a  Nation.  It  is  because  the  hearts  of 
Americans  have  been  so  deeply  stirred  by  all 
the  discussions  of  the  place  for  prayer  that 
magazines  and  newspapers  are  presenting 
articles  about  the  propriety  of  prayer  in 
public  life. 

In  all  the  nervous  clamor  of  these  days 
it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  so  far  the 
only  restriction,  as  to  the  offering  of  prayer 
is  that  the  Constitution  would  frown  on  the 
Government,  itself,  framing  a  prayer  and 
then  telling  another  arm  of  the  Government 
to  offer  that  exact  prayer.  To  this  date  that 
is  all  that  has  been  decreed  on  prayer.  We 
prophesy  that  it  is  all  that  will  be  done 
unless  a  storm  of  tornado  proportions  is  to 
be  let  lCH3se  in  this  free  land. 

School  officials  In  the  Capital  of  the  Nation 
have  rightly  ruled  that  there  Is  nothing  to 
change  the  custom,  going  back  to  about  1805, 
to  open  schools  dally  with  a  reading  from 
the  Bible    and  the  offering   fwe  do  not  like 
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the  word  ■'recltetlon")   of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
which    does    not   have    upon   it   any   church 

tr  governmental  Imprint. 

We  devoutly  wish  that  every  American, 
whatever  his  religious  faith,  could  possess 
a  copy  of  a  striking  article.  "Children  at 
Prayer."  It  Is  adorned  with  pictures  of  chil- 
dren at  prayer  In  four  Washington  schools 
jncked  at  random — one  public  school  and 
three  private  schools,  conducted  under  Prot- 
estant, Cathclic,  and  Jewish  auspices.  The 
faces  of  these  dear  children,  with  their  rapt 
countenances,  all  doing  what  comes  nat- 
urally. Is  a  smashing  argument  !n  favor  of 
asking  Gcd.  the  Father  Almighty,  for  His 
blessing  and  gudance  in  every  school,  public 
and  private  In  each  schoolroom  depicted, 
the  scene  is  'Good  morning,  dear  God,  I  offer 
to  You  my  thought.-,  words,  and  actions  and 
all  that  I  do."  In  this  act  of  devotion  there 
is  more  to  be  given  to  these  young  lives,  as 
they  face  the  beckoning  years,  than  In  any- 
thing which  may  come  to  them  In  the  realm 
of  secular  knowledge,  vital  as  that  Is. 

These  pictures  of  children  bowing  before 
their  Maker,  partraits  of  reverential  awe, 
shout  decisively  that  2  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation have  no  right  to  veto  what  these  pic- 
tures portray.  To  allow  2  percent  of  our  citi- 
zens to  eliminate  prayer  from  our  public 
schools,  prayer  which  98  percent  desire,  Is  to 
put  a  tmy  minority  in  the  driver's  seat.  Of 
course  if  parents  do  not  desire  their  children 
even  to  witness  others  lifting  up  their  hearts 
for  something  outside  themselves,  then  their 
rights  ought  to  be  protected  by  having  such 
children  excused  until  after  the  prayer. 
Even  blind  bata  In  mammoth  caves  have 
their  right  to  darkness.  But  it  is  a  false 
conception  of  democracy  that  the  minority 
can  browbeat  the  vast  majority.  If  the  ob- 
jective of  democracy  Is  to  bring  all  down 
to  a  common  denominator — especially  when 
it  comes  to  the  very  breath  of  free  life — then 
perhaps  some  other  form  of  government 
might  better  conserve  the  things  that  matter 
most.  But  democracy,  rightly  understood, 
is  not  any  such  thing.  In  a  true  democracy 
the  "ayes  "  have  it  until  the  "noes"  can  per- 
suade the  present  majority  that  they  are 
wrong. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  saying  that  when 
the  Constitution  was  being  fashioned,  in  his 
eloquent  speech  in  Independence  Hall,  advo- 
cating that  their  sessions  be  opened  each 
day  with  prayer,  as  he  put  11 — "To  the  God 
who  governs  in  the  affairs  of  men." 

Alfred  Tennyson  issued  one  of  the  strong- 
est protests  against  vetoing  prayer  any  time, 
anywhere,  in  his  Inspired  lines — 

"For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goat.3 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain 
If,    knowing    God,    they    lift    not    hands    of 

prayer. 
Both    for    themselves    and    those    who    call 
them  friend:"" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suegest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  ■will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  quorum  call  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  HEALTH  DE- 
PARTMENT INSTITUTES  SURVEIL- 
LANCE SYSTEM  TO  DETECT 
TRENDS   IN   BIRTH  DEFECTS 

Mr.    KEATTNO.    Mr.    President,    the 
need  for  some  means  of  quickly  detect- 


ing unusual  trends  in  congenital  mal- 
formations among  infants  was  graphi- 
cally illustrated  in  Western  Europe  and 
England  by  the  birth  of  several  thousand 
deformed  infants,  following  the  use  of 
the  drug  thalidomide  during  early  stages 
of  pregnancy.  A  surveillance  system 
would  have  detected  the  abnormal  situa- 
tion when  the  number  of  cases  was  still 
relatively  small. 

I  was  gratified  to  learn  that  the  Health 
Department  of  the  State  of  New  York 
lias  re'jently  instituted  steps  to  meet  this 
pressing  need.  It  has  developed  a  sys- 
tem of  continuing  surveillance  designed 
to  help  track  down  the  cause  of  any 
unu.ual  incidence  of  birth  defects. 

The  surveillance  system  is  based  on  a 
continuing  analysis  of  the  certificates  of 
births  and  stillbirths  filed  by  attending 
phvs:cian.s.  Each  type  of  malformation 
will  be  analyzed  and  compared  against 
the  n'omber  of  same  malformations  in 
previous  years.  Since  the  number  of 
each  type  of  malformation  is  relatively 
.small,  the  occurrence  of  a  relatively  few 
additional  cases  would  be  quickly  evi- 
dent. 

The  New  York  State  Health  Depart- 
ment is  now  working  toward  the  use  of 
automatic  data  processing  equipment  to 
reduce  the  time  needed  to  process  and 
analyze  the  data  contained  m  birth  and 
stillbirth  certificates.  This  equipment 
could  indicate  in  a  matter  of  minutes 
birth  problems  meriting  further  investi- 
gation. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  State  of  New  York  can  take  great 
pride  in  the  initiative  and  ingenuity  of 
the  local  government  officials  who  have 
quickly  perceived  this  important  public 
need  and  taken  action  to  foster  the  pub- 
lic interest.  My  fervent  hot>e  is  that 
public  health  officials  in  other  States,  if 
they  have  not  already  done  so.  will  fol- 
low the  example  set  by  the  New  York 
Health  Department.  The  pooling  of 
infoi-mation  gained  from  rapid  process- 
ing of  birth  defect  data  on  a  nationwide 
scale  would  enhance  tiie  ability  of  medi- 
cal investigators  to  pin  down  the  actual 
cause  of  particular  congenital  malforma- 
tions. 

The  Senate  recently  passed  S,  1552,  a 
bill  to  strengthen  existing  drug  laws  so 
as  to  protect  the  American  people  from 
unsafe  and  ineffective  drugs.  Should 
this  bill  ultimately  be  enacted  into  law, 
I  think  that  enforcement  of  the  Federal 
dru?  laws  would  be  aided  immeasurably 
by  the  cooperation  of  the  States  in  re- 
porting to  Federal  authorities  any  dis- 
turbing or  unusual  development  in  birth 
defects  where  they  cannot  be  attributed 
solely  to  heredity.  The  sooner  such  re- 
ports are  made,  the  better  chances  are 
of  getting  at  the  environmental  cause. 
which  could  be  the  unknown  side  effect 
of  a  hitherto  unsuspected  drug. 

Mr.  President,  I  salute  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Health  for  con- 
tinuing in  its  tradition  of  progress 
wherever  needs  of  the  public  health  and 
well-being  point  the  way  to  action.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  an  article  from  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Health 
Bulletin  of  August  13. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SUKVKUXANCK  System  To  Indicate  Unusual 
Incidence  or  M.mjormeu  Infants  Instituted 

The  State  health  department  has  li.stl- 
tuted  a  system  of  contluulng  surveillance 
that  will  permit  early  investigation  to  detect 
the  cause  of  any  unusual  incidence  of  mal- 
formed Infants. 

The  stirvelllance  system  Is  based  on  a  con- 
tinuing analysis  of  the  certificates  ol  births 
and  stillbirths  filed  by  attending  physicians. 

The  need  for  some  means  of  detecting  un- 
usual factors  associated  with  congenital  mal- 
formations was  graphically  illustrated  on  the 
European  Continent  and  In  England  by  the 
biith  of  several  thousand  deformed  Infants, 
following  the  use  of  a  hypnotic  drug  dur- 
ing early  months  of  pregnancy.  A  surveil- 
lance system  would  have  detected  the  ab- 
normal situation  when  the  number  of  cases 
was  still  relatively  small. 

Under  the  department  s  surveillance  sys- 
tem, each  type  (jf  malformaiiiai  will  be  ana- 
lyzed and  compared  against  the  number  of 
same  malformations  In  previous  years.  61nc« 
the  number  of  each  type  of  malformation  U 
small,  the  occurrence  of  a  relatively  few  ad- 
ditional cases  would  be  quickly  e>ident. 

Directors  and  chiefs  of  obstetrical  serv- 
ices in  all  upstate  hospitals  are  being  noLi- 
fied  of  the  surveillance  program  and  have 
been  asked  to  rejiort  on  birth  and  suilbirlh 
certificates  all  congenital  defects  and  any 
abnormal  conditions  evident  dui  mg  the  new- 
bom  period. 

riATA    PEiXESSING 

The  health  department  Is  now  working 
toward  the  use  ul  automatic  d.Ua  processing 
equipment  to  reduce  the  time  needed  to 
process  and  analyze  tlie  data  on  birth  and 
stillbirth  certificates  U.se  of  modern  elec- 
tronic com.puters  !jr  this  purpose  would  be 
of  great  value,  the  depar-mei.t  said,  since 
such  data  procoR.^ing  eqvilpment  could  In- 
dicate In  a  matter  of  minutes  problems  mer- 
iting further  investigation. 

Tlie  department  is  also  studying  other 
p>066lble  approaches  to  the  detection  of  less 
severe  conditions  and  conditions  which  are 
not  evident  during  the  first  few  days  of  life. 
but  which  nevertheless  may  be  related  to 
some  new  drug  or  other  factor  introduced 
Into  the  environment. 


TARIFF  COMMISSION  REJECTION 
OP  EQUALIZATION  FEE  OF  COT- 
TON TEXTILE  IMPORTS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
cotton  textile  industry,  an  industry-  al- 
ready sagging  on  the  ropes  from  the 
punishment  inflicted  by  Uie  glut  of  low- 
wage  textile  imports  invading  the  U.S. 
market,  has  taken  yet  another  vicious 
blow  in  the  form  of  a  Tariff  Commis- 
sion ruling  handed  down  September  6 — 
a  blow  which  many  industry  spokesmen 
believe  could  well  be  a  knockout  punch. 

In  this  action  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion rejected,  by  a  vote  of  3  to  2,  an 
Agriculture  Department  propo.sal  for  the 
imposition  of  an  equalization  fee  on 
cotton  textile  imports  to  balance  the 
Government's  export  subsidy  on  raw 
cotton.  This  seemingly  straightforward 
decision,  when  probed  by  an  astute  re- 
porter, turns  out  to  conceal  a  remarkably 
intricate  pohtical  network  of  action  and 
interaction.  In  addition,  it  reveals  a 
Government  philosophy  regarding  tiie 
relative  values  of  survival  of  domestic 
industry  as  opposed  to  the  international 
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aims  of   the   State  Department  that   I, 
for  one,  find  frightening. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors the  excellent  analysis  of  the  Com- 
mission's action  presented  by  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  September  7.  with  the 
hope  that  it  may  help  some  Senators 
see  the  administration's  proposed  foreign 
trade  legislation  in  a  new  and  clearer 
light. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  a  statement  I  issued  on  the 
Tariff  Commission  decision  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and    statement    were     ordered     to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Proposed  Levy   on  Cotton  Textile  Imports 
Is  Rejected  bt  Tariff  Commission,  3  to  2 

Washington. — The  Tariff  Commission 
recommended  against  any  new  restraints  on 
cotton  textile  Imports  and  thereby  balled 
the  Kennedy  administration  out  of  a  pos- 
sible serious  Jam  with  Congress  and  with 
some  key  U.S.  trading  partners  around  the 
world. 

By  a  3-to-2  vote,  binding  in  Its  effect  on 
the  President,  the  traditionally  protection- 
ist tariff  agency  rejected  a  proposal  advanced 
by  the  Agrlcultvire  Department  for  an  8.5- 
cent-a-pound  equalization  fee  on  cotton 
textile  imports.  The  fee  was  Intended  to 
equalize  the  U.S.  Government's  export 
subsidy,  of  the  same  amount,  on  raw  cotton; 
the  aim  of  this  export  subsidy  is  to  make 
US,  cotton  more  competitive  with  world 
prices.  But  Its  effect  is  to  allow  foreign  tex- 
tile manufacturers  to  buy  fiber  from  U.S. 
fields  more  cheaply  than  can  their  American 
competitors,  and  then  send  it  back  to  the 
U.S.  market  In  the  form  of  finished  goods  at 
prices  refiectlng  this  price  differential. 

The  Agriculture  Department  had  argued 
that  this  thwarts  the  Government's  do- 
mestic cotton  price  support  program  and 
makes  It  more  costly.  But  Commission 
Chairman  Ben  Dorfman  and  Commissioners 
Joseph  E.  Talbot  and  William  E  Downing 
disagreed.  Their  ruling  left  the  President 
no  choice  but  to  obey,  according  to  White 
House  officials. 

The  negative  ruling  brought  some  quick 
response  Domestic  cotton  textile  manufac- 
turers, already  up  in  arms  over  a  rising 
tide  of  foreign  competition,  denounced  the 
Commission  vote.  So  did  most  cotton  State 
lawmakers.  And  President  Kennedy  was  as 
quick  In  moving  to  try  to  damp  down  this 
outburst  with  an  order  to  the  Agriculture 
Department  to  start  looking  around  for  some 
other  solution  and  produce  It  In  time  for 
presentation  to  Congress  next  year 

trade  officials  breathe  easier 

Top  trade  officials  In  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  Reason: 
The  President's  highly  prized  trade  liberali- 
zation bill,  which  emerged  from  the  House 
pretty  much  Intact,  Is  faced  with  the  threat 
of  crippling  amendments  In  the  Senate.  The 
administration,  of  course,  wants  to  do  noth- 
ing to  Inflame  protectionist  sentiments.  Yet 
the  long-awaited  Tariff  Commission  report, 
6  months  in  the  making,  threatened  to  do 
Just  that:  had  the  tariff  br>dy  proposed  new 
curbs  on  cotton  textile  imports,  the  Presi- 
dent could  legally  have  avoided  a  final  de- 
cision until  after  the  trade  bill  had  been 
passed.  But  he  would  have  been  under 
heavy  pressure  from  textile  State  lawmak- 
ers to  act.  Delay  would  have  spurred  specu- 
lation and  aroused  suspicions  that  he  was 
simply  waiting  t«  reject  it  after  Congress  had 
gone  home. 

Had  he  rejected  such  a  recinmiendation. 
while  his  trade  bill  was  still  pending,  how- 
ever,  the   fire   of   textile   State   Congressmen 


and  others  of  protectionist  bent  would  have 
swung  directly  toward  him.  Instead  of  the 
Tariff  Commission,  as  is  currently  the  cuse. 
and  the  measure  might  well  have  lost  some 
valuable  support.  And  had  he  approved  a 
cotton  equalization  fee,  say  top  officials,  he 
might  have  swung  some  support  toward  his 
trade  legislation,  but  he  would  have  also 
outraged  Par  Eastern  ally  Japan  and  Euro- 
pean textile  producers  such  as  Italy  and  Por- 
tugal. Worse,  in  the  eyes  of  Kennedy  trade 
officials,  he  would  have  greatly  endangered 
a  new  5-year  19-natlon  International  tex- 
tile agreement,  due  to  go  Into  effect  the  Ist 
of  October.  It's  designed  to  ease  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  world's  main  textile  producers 
and  customers  alike  through  a  system  of 
largely  voluntary  restrictions  and  other  con- 
trols on  cotton  textile  shipments. 

"We  would  have  had  to  renegotiate  the 
whole  agreement,"  said  one  White  House  ad- 
viser, "and  I'm  not  sure  It  could  have  been 
done." 

ONE-TEAR    pact     IN    EFFECT 

Though  this  long-term  agreement  has  yet 
to  go  Into  effect,  a  short-term,  1-year  pact 
has  been  operating  for  aJmost  a  year,  and 
under  its  terms  the  United  States  already  has 
won  voluntary  agreements  from  foreign  cot- 
ton producers  In  a  number  of  Instances  to 
limit  their  shipments  to  this  country.  And 
in  two  cases  the  United  States  has  Invoked 
mandatory  provisions  of  the  agreement  to 
halt  exp>orts  to  this  country  of  some  textile 
Items  from  both  Hong  Kong  and  Portugal. 

These  moves,  however,  haven't  quieted  the 
clamor  from  U.S.  textile  manufacturers  for 
stricter  measures,  as  was  evident  from  yes- 
terday's reaction.  President  R  Dave  Hall  of 
the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute Issued  a  statement  that  blasted  the 
Tariff  Commission  for  falling  "to  correct  the 
most  Iniquitous  situation  existing  In  the 
whole  area  of  our  international  trade  rela- 
tions." Saying  that  even  with  the  interna- 
tional textile  pact,  imports  of  cotton  tex- 
tiles are  "continuing  at  an  alltlme  high," 
he  called  on  the  President  to  move  "positively 
and  Immediately  to  take  whatever  steps  are 
necessary  to  bring  about  a  correction." 

A.  G.  Myers.  Jr..  president  of  Textiles.  Inc., 
Gastonla,  N.C  .  and  of  the  Combed  Yarn  Spin- 
ners Association,  stated  that  If  the  inequity 
of  cotton  prices  "is  allowed  to  continue,  the 
Jobs  of  2  million  workers  In  the  textile 
and  garment  Industries  will  be  in  Jeopardy." 
W.  R.  Austin,  vice  president  of  Avondale 
Mills,  Sylacauga,  Ala.,  and  president  of  the 
Carded  Yarn  Association,  said  the  Commis- 
sion's decision  means  "almost  certain  drastic 
curtailment  of  production." 

President  Kennedy's  move  toward  other 
aid  for  the  industry  got  little  applause.  For 
example.  Joseph  L  Lanier,  president  of  West 
Point  Manufacturing  Co.,  West  Point.  Ga.. 
asserted:  "The  American  textile  Industry 
needs  help  on  this  thing,  and  we  need  It 
now." 

On  Capitol  Hill.  Senator  Talmadce.  Demo- 
crat, of  Georgia,  reflected  cotton  State  senti- 
ment with  a  statement  deploring  the  Tariff 
Commission  vote.  He  gave  no  hint  how  it 
might  affect  his  vote  on  the  trade  bill,  but 
some  observers  conceded  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion ruling  might  outrage  textile  State  repre- 
sentatives enough  to  cost  the  administration 
a  few  votes  on  protectionist  proposals  for 
amending  the  bill.  But  the  concensus  was 
that  such  switches  wouldn't  be  decisive,  as 
Mr.  Kennedy  couldn't  count  on  much  sup- 
port from  the  congressional  textile  bloc  In 
any  event. 

The  trade  bill  fight  aside,  freer  trade  parti- 
sans in  the  Kennedy  administration  hailed 
the  Commission's  findings  as  a  distinct  plus 
for  the  President's  trade  philosophy.  Their 
reasoning  is  that  it  marks  a  significant 
change  away  from  traditional  protectionist 
remedies — tariff  boosts,  or  quotas — toward 
either      international,      cooperative      efforts 


such  as  the  textile  pact,  or  Internal  domestic 
reforms,  such  as  modifications  In  this  coun- 
try's cotton  price  propping  arrangements. 

"Now  the  U.S.  manufacturers  will  have  to 
learn  to  live  with  the  international  agree- 
ment," said  one  administration  official.  "The 
only  avenue  open  for  easing  the  situation  Is 
reform  of  the  domestic  program;  this  proves 
that  the  discipline  of  living  In  the  Interna- 
tional marketplace  without  the  old  protec- 
tions can  have  a  useful  effect,  at  least  In  one 
product." 

The  idea  that  the  United  States,  under 
pressure  from  Euroi)e's  Common  Market, 
must  turn  from  trade  restraints  to  Internal 
adjustments  in  its  own  domestic  programs  or 
p>ollcles  Is  fundamental  to  the  Kennedy  freer 
trade  concept.  How  well  It  will  actually 
work,  even  in  the  case  of  cotton  textiles, 
however.  Is  far  from  clear,  despite  the  Tariff 
Commission  turndown  of  the  equalization 
fee.  The  test  will  come  In  how  the  Agri- 
culture Department  carries  out  Its  new 
Presidential  mandate  to  come  up  with  an  al- 
ternative remedy  for  the  cotton  price  dif- 
ferential. Early  Indications  are  that  Agri- 
culture Secretary  Freeman  faces  a  difficult 
task  in  fulfilling  Mr  Kennedy's  call  for  "a 
solution  in  the  near  future  •  •  *  to  the  In- 
equity of  the  two-price  system  of  cotton 
costs." 

Officially,  the  Agriculture  Department 
technicians  are  supposed  to  begin  working 
with  Congressmen,  cotton  producers  and  the 
cotton  textile  industry  to  develop  legislative 
proposals  Actually,  the  Tariff  Commission's 
recommendation  and  the  President's  direc- 
tive to  come  up  with  something  caught  Sec- 
retary Freeman  a  bit  off  balance. 

Some  officials,  even  quite  high  ones,  had 
expected  the  Tariff  Commission  to  recom- 
mend some  measure  of  protection  against 
Imports — if  not  the  full  8.5-cent-a-f>ound 
import  fee.  then  perhaps  something  around 
5  or  6  cents. 

Until  yesterday.  Secretary  Freeman  had 
planned  to  send  the  cotton  plan  to  Congress 
as  soon  as  It  had  acted  on  the  watered- 
down  farm  bill  currently  in  House-Senate 
conference.  Now  all  that  Is  out  the  window 
for  now. 

POSSIBLE    COVRSE    OF    ACTION 

Here's  what  Mr.  Freeman  might  do  to  ease 
pressure  on  the  textile  men: 

Reduce  the  Government  cotton  price  sup- 
ports from  the  present  31  88  cents  a  pound 
to  make  cotton  cheaper  for  domestic  users; 
let  cotton  prices  seek  market  levels  and  pay 
cotton  farmers  direct  subsidies  to  maintain 
their  incomes;  or  modify  more  drastically 
the  already  drafted  cotton  bill. 

In  all  this,  however.  Mr.  Freeman  is  faced 
with  the  fact  that  most  measures  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  domestic  raw  cotton  to  U.S.  tex- 
tile manufacturers  would  also  reduce  the  re- 
turn to  U.S.  cottongrowers  and  arouse  the 
ire  of  important  southerners  who  head  key 
Capitol  Hill  committees.  An  exception 
would  be  direct  subsidies  to  growers,  but 
cotton  farmers  traditionally  have  rejected 
the  Idea  of  so  brazen  a  Government  handout. 

One  measure  of  the  difficulties  facing  Mr. 
Freeman  Is  simpl;,'  that  he  has  already  been 
through  the  process  once  of  seeking  a  solu- 
tion to  the  cotton  price  differential  and  his 
first  choice  was  the  equalization  fee  But 
the  Tariff  Commission's  majority  rejected 
the  Agriculture  Secretary's  argument  put 
forth  at  hearings  last  February  that  the  high 
level  of  cotton  textile  imports  Interfered  with 
Government  cotton  programs 

Actually  the  majority  contended  imports 
have  "contributed  to  the  success  of  several 
of  those  programs,  notably,  the  export -sub- 
sidy program  for  raw  cotton  and  the  do- 
mestic price-support  program."  these  two 
constitute  the  heart  of  US  cotton  prtiduc- 
tlon  and  marketing  laws. 

Without  expanding  Imports  of  textiles. 
the  Commission  said,  "the   tendency   would 
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have  been  for  VS.  exports  of  raw  cxitton  to 
be  smaller  or  lower  priced."  The  Commis- 
sion dldnt  eUborate.  but  this  presumably 
refers  to  sales  of  raw  cotton  to  foreigners 
who  make  It  into  textiles  and  resell  the 
cotton  In  the  U.S.  market.  If  export  de- 
mand fell,  prices  would  have  to  be  pushed 
lower  In  order  to  sell  the  cotton,  it  was 
reasoned. 

"In  short."  the  Commission  said,  "the 
application  of  an  import  fee  would  generate 
the  very  Interference  with  the  major  agri- 
cultural programs  for  cotton  that  the  ap- 
plication of  such  a  fee  Is  Intended  to  pre- 
vent or  correct." 

The  two  commissioners  dissenting  to  the 
recommendation,  Walter  R.  Schrelber  and 
Glenn  W.  Sutton,  said  the  import  fee  ought 
to  be  imposed  at  the  rate  of  85  cents  a 
pound  of  cotton  contained  in  the  Imported 
textiles,  but  not  less  than  20  percent  nor 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
articles.  Contending  that  the  majority's 
line  argument  is  "obviously  circuitous,  hy- 
pothetical, and  self-defeating,"  they  said 
that  If  foreign  cotton  textiles  were  blocked 
out  of  the  United  States,  domestic  consump- 
tion of  U.S. -grown  cotton  would  "Inevita- 
bly" increase.  This  would  cut  amounts  of 
cotton  the  United  States  would  have  to  ac- 
quire and  later  dispose  of  at  a  loss  under 
present  cotton  laws.  The  dissenters  argued 
that  imports  of  cotton  textiles  this  year  will 
be  equal  to  700,000  bales  of  raw  cotton, 
nearly  double  imports  of  394,000  bales  last 
year  and  far  above  the  previous  record  526,- 
OOO  bales  brought  In  during  1960.  The  Ag- 
riculture Department  estimates  the  United 
States  will  produce  around  15  million  bales 
of  cotton  this  yt&T.  up  from  about  14  3  mil- 
lion last  year;  expected  raw  cotton  exports 
of  about  5  million  bales  would  be  down  from 
about  6.6  million  bales  last  year  and  7.2  mil- 
lion bales  in  1960. 


Prom    thx    Ottic*    or   U.S.    Sekator    Strom 
Thurmond,  Democrat,  or  South  Carolina 

The  action  of  the  Tariff  Commission  In  re- 
jecting by  a  3-to-2  vote  the  petition  by  the 
domestic  cotton  textile  industry  for  approval 
of  an  Import  fee  to  offset  the  S'j-cent- 
per-pound  cotton  export  subsidy  being  en- 
joyed by  their  foreign  competitors  is  further 
indication  of  the  administration's  interest  In 
appeasing  foreign  countries  at  the  expense 
of  our  domestic  industries.  The  domestic 
textile  industry  has  a  strong  case  for  import 
quotas  agalnn  the  increasing  tide  of  textile 
Imports  which  continue  to  flood  Into  this 
country  because  of  the  tremendous  wage  dif- 
ferential between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries.  The  domestic  Industry,  however, 
has  an  even  stronger  case  with  regard  to 
the  cotton  expKDrt  subsidy  program.  It  gives 
their  competitors  an  B'^-cent-per-pound 
advanta^  over  them  at  the  direction  and 
expense  of  our  own  Government.  In  other 
words,  the  tax  dollars  paid  by  domestic 
manufacturers  and  workers  are  used  to  pro- 
vide foreign  manufacturers  with  a  price  ad- 
vantage in  the  purchase  of  the  raw  product 
For  instance,  a  mill  in  South  Carolina  must 
pay  8 'a  cents  per  pound  more  for  the  cot- 
ton grown  outside  its  own  doors  In  South 
Carolina  than  the  foreign  manufacturer  has 
to  pay  for  cotton  from  the  same  field. 

The  textile  industry  should  be  grateful 
to  Senator  Harry  Byrd.  chairman  of  tlie  Fi- 
nance Committee,  for  forcing  publication  of 
this  decision  before  the  Senate  acts  on  the 
tr.ide  bill.  This  pending  action  had  been 
'ased  as  a  carrot  to  induce  the  domestic  in- 
dustry to  go  along  with  the  trade  bill. 

The  administration  is  now  holding  out  a 
new  carrot  to  the  Industry  by  asking  the 
Agriculture  Department  to  come  up  with 
some  new  plan  for  Congress  to  consider  In 
trying  to  right  this  Inequity.  Quite  prob- 
ably It  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  subsidy  to  the 
manufacturers  to  offset  the  subsidy  to  the 
exporters,  as  this  would  be  In  keeping  with 


New  Frontier  reasoning.  A  move  to  elimi- 
nate the  export  subsidy  would  meet  with 
opp>osltion  from  cotton  farmers.  Actually, 
the  only  reasonable  answer  is  to  at  least  ap- 
ply the  Imjxjrt  fee  suggested  in  the  petition 
to  the  Tariff  Commission.  The  be.st  overall 
solution,  however,  lay  In  the  application  of 
imjMDrt  quotas  by  country  and  category,  as 
recommended  by  our  Special  Senate  Textile 
Subcommittee,  and  which  I  suggested  to  the 
President  last  week 

The  Tariff  Commission  s  decision  today  Il- 
lustrates clearly  a  flagrant  dlsrt^gard  for  con- 
gressional Intention  ui  approving  section  22 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  It  also 
gives  a  good  exiunple  of  just  how  an  admin- 
istration can  use  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
delay,  friistrate.  and  finally  deny  favorable 
action  on  a  meritorious  case  when  the  ad- 
ministration itself  has  to  admit  that  an  in- 
equity is  involved.  This  provides  ample 
reason  for  approval  of  the  amendments 
which  Senator  Bush  and  I  and  others  have 
offered  to  the  trade  extension  bill. 


LOVABLE  BILL  DOHERTY  OF  LET- 
TER CARRIERS  SETS  EXAMPLE 
FOR  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES 
AND   OFFICIALS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  Tuesday.  September  4.  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  addressing  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Letter  Carriers  in  convention  at 
Denver,  Colo.,  at  a  time  when  the  Hon- 
orable William  C  'BUI'  Doherty,  pres- 
ident of  the  organization,  had  announced 
his  retirement. 

At  that  time  I  said  of  Mr.  EX)her1.y, 
author  of  the  book  'Mr.  Mailman — 
U.S.A.": 

He    is    more    than    your    president — ^he    is 

your  ambassador  to  the  Congress,  and  almost 
an  ex-officio  member  of  our  Post  Ofi&ce  and 
Civil  Service  Committee.  Bill  Doherty  is 
one  of  the  ablest  men  I  have  met  in  Wash- 
ington in  any  branch  of  government. 

Bill  Doherty  is  my  friend,  a  trust- 
worthy public  servant  whose  counsel  will 
be  sorely  missed  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  Washington  Daily  News  published 
an  article  by  John  Cramer  on  Thursday. 
September  6.  captioned  "An  Accolade  to 
Retiring  Bill  Doherty"  which  I  believe 
is  an  excellent  tribute  to  an  outstanding 
servant  of  the  people.  I  think  John 
Cramer  has  risen  to  the  challenge  of 
writing  an  article  worthy  of  the  man. 
The  able,  lovable,  efficient  Bill  Doherty 
will  leave  a  void  on  Capitol  Hill.  He 
should  go  on  to  higher  service,  as  he  Is 
now  in  full  intellectual  vigor.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Cramer's  article  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pnuted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Daily  News,  Sept.  6, 
19621 

.^N    .^CCOr.ADE    TO    RETIRING    BiLL    DOHEHTY 

I  By  John  Cramer) 

The  man  going  down  the  road  away  from 
us  Is  about  10  feet  high 

He  is  William  C  iBig  Bill)  Doherty.  retir- 
ing president  of  the  AFL-CIO  Letter  Car- 
riers— a  towering  figure  in  the  Federal  em- 
ployee union  movement,  a  man  with  a  brain 
as  large  as  his  troublesome  girth,  and  a  heart 
even  larger. 

In  Denver  sometime  tonight.  Mr.  Doherty 
will  hand  his  presidential  gavel  to  Jerome 
Keating,  longtime  carrier  vice  president, 
who  is  succeeding  to  the  presidency,  because 


"Biff  BUI "  voluntarily  haa  decided  It's  time 
for  a  man  of  almost  60  to  step  down. 

For  Mr.  Doherty  this  will  end  a  remark- 
able 20-year  stint  as  head  of  the  closely 
knit,  tightly  disciplined  union  which  he 
long  ago  built  Into  Government's  largest 
and  most  influential. 

RF-SPrCTED 

My  business  is  words.  But  I  have  no 
words  which  say  the  full  measure  of  my 
admiration,  affection  and  unreserved  respect 
for  this  man  who  has  played  such  an  im- 
portant role  on  the  Government  employee 
stage. 

It  Is  not  a  small  stage.  And  Bill  Doherty, 
large  man  that  he  is,  never  has  played  it  as 
one. 

In  a  labor  union  field  remarkable  for  its 
high  percentage  of  hack-type  leaders,  Bii; 
Doherty  always  has  been  a  big  leaguer. 

To  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Federal 
workers,  organized  and  unorganized,  he  has 
become  the  symb<il  of  the  best  In  the  Gov- 
ernment   worker    labor    mtn-ement. 

But  only  a  very  few  realize  how  completely 
he  has  dominated  it. 

It's  customary,  In  my  business,  to  write 
about  the  "powerful,  politically  potent 
postal  unions  " 

i-rrrrR    cARRiFnis 

Most  of  the  time,  those  of  us  who  use  the 
phrase  really  mean  Uie  letter  carriers.  A 
couple  of  other  postal  groups  have  bona  fide 
Influence,  too.  But  In  recent  years,  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  EKjherty  carriers  has  gone 
almost  unchallenged. 

Each  of  the  last  several  Federal  employee 
pay  raise  campaigns  h.as  been  carrier-en- 
gineered, with  top  strategy  directed  by 
the  Doherty-Keating  team,  and  other  unl')ns 
either  tagging  along  or  dragging  their  feel. 
It  didn't  really  matter 

The  carriers,  with  the  painstaking  Jerry 
Keating  backing  up  the  imaginative  Bill 
Doherty,  have  becx)me  the  acknowledged 
masters  of  the  complicated  art  of  Wasliing- 
ton  lobbying. 

Repeatedly,  their  lobby  has  been  described 
as  the  best  of  them  all. 

It  was  Messrs.  Doherty  and  Ke.aing  who 
called  the  signals  when  the  carriers  several 
times  resorted  to  the  rarely  used  difchargo 
petition  I  requiring  the  slgn.itures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Members  of  the  House)  to  force 
pay  bills  out  of  the  hands  of  a  reluctant 
Civil  Service  Committee  to  debate  on  the 
floor. 

If  memory  serves,  such  a  petition  has  been 
Invoked  successfully  only  seven  times  In 
history,  but  five  times  at  the  instance  of  the 
carriers. 

SPARKrO    DRnrx 

It  was  Bill  Doherty  who  sparked  the 
successful  1960  drive  to  override  President 
Elsenhower's  pay  raise  veto. 

And  it  was  Doherty  again  who  determined 
the  Senate  schedule  on  the  day  of  the  fate- 
ful vote  to  override.  He  had  a  "deal  "  with 
Ex-Majority  Leader  Ly.mixj.n  Johnson,  Demo- 
crat, of  Texas.  The  Senate,  Mr.  Johnson 
had  agreed,  wouldn  t  act  until  Doherty 
signaled  that  all  potential  override  voters 
were  present  and  accounted  for. 

So  the  Senate  turned  to  other  affairs. 
while  one  Senator  flew  in  from  New  England 
and  while  ex -Sena  tor  Joseph  O  Mahoney. 
Democrat,  of  Wyomiiig,  and  the  late  Senator 
Thomas  Hennings.  Demorrat,  of  Missouri, 
came  from  their  sickbeds. 

Then  Bill  Doherty  passed  the  word,  and 
the  Senate  prcx'eeded  to  override — by  a  mar- 
gin precisely  three  votes  more  than  careful 
Nosecounter  Kkatino  had  predicted  weeks 
earlier. 

James  Watson,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Civil  Service  League,  has  said  that 
Bill  Doherty.  In  recent  years,  has  had  more 
influence  on  Government  pay  policy  than 
any  other  individual. 
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A    1962    HlKr,    TOO 

That  holds  for  the  pending  1962  pay  raise, 
too.  Like  Its  recent  predtcessors,  this  also 
Is  a  Doherty-englneered  raise — but  with  a 
different  twist. 

More  than  any  i  ther  Feder:il  pny  hike  in 
memory,  this  is  a  negotiated  raise.  Very 
early  in  the  game.  Bill  EVjherty  made  a  bar- 
gain of  sorts  with  high-ups  m  the  Kennedy 
administration. 

Tlae  resulting  legislation.  Just  now  emerg- 
ing from  the  Senate  Civil  Service  Committee. 
offers  a  pay  formula  reasonably  satisfactory 
to  the  administration — and  quite  satis- 
factory. Indeed,  to  the  letter  carriers 

To  a  high  degree.  Bill  Doherty  has  the  un- 
usual qualities  of  flair  and  color  so  hp!;)ful 
to  one  who  aspires  to  lead  •  •  •  the  rare 
ability  to  translate  thoughts  Into  nordfi  that 
win  catch  the  public  eye  •  •  •  the  fine 
touch  that  does  things  the  dramatic  way, 
and  thereby  keeps  him  in  the  eye. 

KNOWS    WAT 

All  this  speaks  of  a  man  highly  success- 
ful In  his  f^eld,  one  who  knows  the  sources 
of  pwwer  and  hr>w  to  maneuver  them. 

It  says  noihin?  nf  BIU  Doherty,  the  hu- 
man belne      I  will  tell  \    u  about  that 

Son  of  Irish  immit:rantB;  21  years  a  letter 
carrier  in  his  native  Cincinnati;  father  of 
eight;  grandfather  uf  a  numerous  tribe  any 
day  threatening  to  top  50;  good  husband; 
good  father;  good  friend;  a  man  who  never 
forgets  his  heritage;  a  thoroughly  fine  guy. 

Hp  walks  comfortably  with  the  great.  And 
President  Kennedy.  It's  said,  will  use  his 
talents  by   naming  him  an  ambassador. 

As  you  gather,  I  am  sad  at  heart  to  see 
him  going  down  the  road  away  from  us. 

In  my  small  world,  it  Isn't,  ever,  going  to 
be  quite  the  same. 


QUALITY  STABnJZATION  IN 

MARKETING 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
t<xiay  in  the  markelpiace  a  foim  of  mer- 
chandisins,'  at  it.-  primitive  worst;  a 
brutal  struggle  for  survival  in  which  the 
I't-putations  of  honest  businessmen  are 
boin?  undri-mined  and  thoroughly  con- 
fused consumers  arc  being  denied 
equitable  treatment. 

The  above  well-cho&t'ii  words  were 
written  by  Harry  J  Bromley  m  a  rtXient 
issue  of  National  Jeweler  Mr  Broinley 
who  is  the  ptiblisher  of  tl.i.s  marazinr, 
vigorously  endoi'ses  the  quality  stabiliza- 
tion bill.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  159,  of 
which  I  am  proud  to  he  a  cosponsoi 

Mr,  Bromley  correctly  points  out  Uiat 
cliaos  in  letailiiig  can  only  damage  thr 
whole  economy. 

The  necessity  for  enactment  of  this 
quality  stabilization  bill  ha.«!  been  madf 
abundantly  clear  Let  us  now  move 
quickly  so  that  this  urgently  vital  legis- 
lation will  be  enacted  this  session. 

The  complete  t^xt  of  Mr.  Bromley's 
column  follows 

So  effective  are  the  attempts  to  dignify 
the  current  discounter  fiasco  as  a  new  con- 
cept In  merchandising  that  even  some  hard- 
bitten orthodox  retailers  are  tempted  to  be- 
lieve U.  Actually  a  ff.rm  -^f  merchandlsiug  at 
Its  primitive  worst,  what  is  going  on  is 
blatant  age-old  price  cutting  with  no  holds 
barred. 

A  brutal  strutrcle  for  survival  In  whirh 
what  Is  being  undermined  are  the  reputa- 
tlo.ns  of  honest  businessmen;  in  which  what 
Is  being  denied  l?  equitable  treatment  to 
thoroughly  cf)nfused  consumers 

Chaos  In  any  of  Its  segments  can  only 
damage  the  whole  economy  and  the  situa- 


tion in  retailing  wiU  prove  to  be  no  ex- 
ception. Rearhing  into  every  hamlet  and 
town,  and  reprcEentlr.g  investments  up  In  the 
billions,  there  1?  a  direct  relationship  and 
Interdependence  between  orthodox  retailing 
and  banking,  real  estate,  labor  and  virtually 
every  other  facet  of  the  economy. 

Tet.  and  without  Justification,  orthodox 
retailing  finds  Itself  the  first  line  of  defense 
against  insidious  attacks  on  the  very  life 
blood   of   all   business — the   profit   system. 

The  reflection  of  a  warped  public  attitude 
which  should  be  of  grave  concern  to  all  who 
believe  in  free  enterprise  Neither  the  name 
brand  manufacturers  whose  products  arc  the 
major  keys  in  this  unfortunate  set  of  cir- 
cumstances, nor  those  retailers  who  provide 
orderly  distribution  for  such  wares  desire 
price  fixing;  they  ask  only  for  safeguards 
which  (1)  would  restore  stability  to  the 
marketplace,  hence  reviving  sorely  needed 
public  confidence  in  Its  integrity;  (2)  apply 
brakes  to  a  trend  which  could  bring  distribu- 
tion into  the  control  of  a  comparatively  few 
huge  enterprises;  (3)  curb  "bait"  practices 
that  are  now  seriously  mitigating  against 
the  effectiveness  of  name  brand  advertising 
as  a  selling  force. 

I  submit  lt«  proponents  are  Justified  in 
believing  these  objectives  could  be  accom- 
plished through  enactment  of  the  Quality 
Stabilization  Act 


CONFLICTS  OF  INTERESf  IN 
CONNECTION  WITH  DEFENSE 
CONTRACI^ 

Mr.  BEIALL.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Armed  St  rvices  Com- 
mittee I  have  liad  an  oppoi-tunity  dur- 
ing recent  years  to  hear  a  ereat  deal  of 
discussion  conccniinii  conflicts  of  in- 
terest in  connpctioii  with  defense  con- 
tracts. This  is  an  extremely  important 
aspect  of  our  national  life  and  one  which, 
if  it  is  not  watched  closely,  can  lead  to 
serious  instances  of  cutting  moral  cor- 
ners or  to  situations  involvine  downright 
corruption.  It  is  encouraging  to  know 
that  the  Congress  is  giving  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  confiict£-of-int«rr.-t 
question  for  witliin  Uie  piTsent  laws 
there  seems  to  be  a  wide  latitude  for  ac- 
tions which,  at  best,  can  be  descnbcxi  as 
qup.stionable. 

One  such  action  was  described  today 
by  Reporter  Howard  Norton  in  the  front- 
page ai-ticlc  in  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Mr. 
Norton  has  an  excellent  reputation  for 
integrity  and  ob'ectivity,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  facts  he  has  pre- 
sented carry  a  sjiecial  impact.  The  ar- 
ticle in  question  concerns  a  man  who 
as  a  special  as.'sistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  NavT  negotiated  a  multimillion-dol- 
lar contract  with  the  Franklin  Institute 
and  then  almost  immediately  resitzned  to 
accept  a  position  with  this  same  outfit 
Mr.  Norton  Ls  to  be  commended  for  the 
work  he  did  on  this  ca.se  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  his  ar- 
ticle t)e  print«l  in  tlie  Record 

T^lc^e  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Ex-Navt   OrrtciAL  Takes   Nrw   Post 
(By  Howard  Norton) 

WA?iirNGTo?f,     September     10. — A     former 
high   Navy   official   has  set    up   shop  here  to 
represent    a   defense   contractor   with    whnni 
tills  same  oCBcial  negotiated  a  bl(r  contract 
for  the  Navy,  only  last  sprinp 

The  ex -official  is  Eugene  A.  Robinson,  who 
was  special  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the 


Navy  from  July  1961  utitU  he  resigned  this 
summer. 

He  was  a  political  appointee  from  southern 
Florida. 

The  multlmllUon-dollar  Navy  contract 
and  Robinson's  new  job  were  negotiated  at 
the  same  time,  by  him. 

Iin  D    NO    VIOLATlOIf 

In  fact,  his  pay  now  comes  oiit  of  money 
provided  by  the  contract  which  he  negotiated 
while  he  was  a  Navy  officia] 

The  Navy's  legal  departmeiAt  has  ruled  that 
this  sudden  switch  of  loyalties  does  not  vio- 
late the  present  conflict-of-interest  laws. 

These  laws  have  not  been  altered,  basi- 
cally, since  the  Civil  War.  They  do  not  cover 
situations  of  this  kind. 

But  when  the  proposed  job  .Twitch  became 
known  last  spring  the  Navy  insisted  that 
RotHnson  would  not  take  the  private  Job. 

This  assurance  came  from  the  office  of 
James  H  Wakelln,  Jr  ,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  for  Research  tind  Development, 
April    n,'  1962. 

HEADS    DISTEICT    OF     LOL'   MBIA    OFFICS 

The  facts  are  these: 

Robinson  is  now  asslBt;.nt  to  the  director  cf 
the  Ftanklln  Institute,  of  Philadelphia.  In 
charge  of  the  Washington  office  of  the  Frank- 
lin Institute  Laborator:es. 

This  Is  the  same  Job  that  tlie  Navy  de- 
clared la£t  spring  he  v^ould  not  take. 

Robinson  and  the  Franklin  Institute  Labo- 
ratories have  offices  on  the  fifth  fioor  of  the 
building  at  1710  H  Street  NW 

The  Franklin  Institute  Laboratories  con- 
tract with  the  Navy  deals  with  weapons 
evaluation  and  analysis. 

And  In  his  capacity  as  head  of  the  Wash- 
ington oifioe  of  the  laboratories,  Robinson 
will  deal  directly  with  the  ba.n,e  Navy  De- 
partment office  from  wnich  he  has  Just 
resigned. 

This  switch  came  out  of  a  Navy  decision, 
about  a  year  ago.  to  consolidate  its  weapons 
evaluation  and  analysis  worl^ 

For  20  years,  the  nuijor  part  of  this  work 
has  been  done  by  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

A  qualified  MIT  official  says  that  Institute 
would  have  been  most  happy  to  continue 
its  work  because  of  the  educational  advan- 
tages it  offered 

But  MIT  baliced  at  takir^  on  other  parts 
of  the  weapons  analysis  and  evaluation  pro- 
gram, not  then  under  its  control.  It  did  not 
want  to  manage  the  consolidated  center  of 
nav.^l   analyses   wlilch   the   Navy   envisioned 

So  the  Franklin  Institute  was  brought  Into 
the  picture  by  Robinson  in  the  course  of  his 
search  for  a  new  contrattor  to  supervise  the 
weapons  testing 

The  Institute    i«:   primarily   a  museum. 

It  operates  a  smiill  laboratory  which  has 
taken  on  a  number  of  rf'.'iearch  contracts. 
Government  and  private,  but  It  had  never 
handled  a  major  contract  in  this  field. 

"CASH  rLow"  pouBi.frr 

The  new  Navy  contract  more  tlian  doubled 
the  'cash  flow  through  Uie  institute  It 
has  become  the  administrative  head  oi  the 
new  center  of  naval  auaiysee 

Thrit  the  laboratories  ;  the  Franklin  In- 
stitute are  small  und  inexperienced  m  weup- 
ons  analysis  work  does  U((i  matter,  aicjjrd- 
Ing  to  a  Navy  source,  because  tlie  work  is  not 
going  to  be  done  tliere 

The  actual  scler.tlhc  work  will  continue  to 
be  done  tn  the  Washington  area  and  In  Cam- 
bridge Masr..  where  It  has  been  done  for 
alx3Ut   two  deciides. 

Franklin  Institute  wUl  only  handle  the 
mi.iney.  pay  trie  help  and  oversee  the  propram 
In  general. 

B.;t  a  L  ra.:.p  to  persons  In  a  position  to 
know,  there  iiave  been  s<>tne  signlficaiit  and 
highly  geiierous  changes  in  the  new  con- 
tract a*  worked  out  while  Robinson  was  on 
the  Navy  pa3rroU. 
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Under  MIT  management,  the  work  was 
done  for  a  flat  contract  amount,  which  In- 
cluded an  overhead  charge  for  such  things  as 
vacation  pay,  travel  costs  over  and  above 
the  Government-allowed  maximum,  Insur- 
ance,  pension    costs,    entertainment,    etc. 

These  overhead  items,  under  the  MIT  con- 
tract, amounted  to  about  17  percent  of  the 
$2,137,603  which  the  MIT  contract  called  for 
In  the  1961-62  fiscal  year.  Just  ended. 

ADDS    FIXED    FEE 

The  new  Franklin  Institute  contract  adds 
a  significant  new  item — a  6-percent  fixed  fee 
over  and  above  the  usual  overhead. 

For  a  contract  the  size  of  the  one  formerly 
held  by  MIT  this  would  have  added  about 
8126.000  annually. 

But  the  consolidated  operation  now  being 
run  by  the  Franklin  Institute  is  bigger,  and 
the  Government  outlay  considerably  larger 
This  means,  of  course,  that  the  money  cost 
of  that  6-percent  fixed  fee  will  be  higher. 

TO    BE    DIRECT    CH.\RGE 

According  to  one  reliable  source,  the  first 
6  months  of  the  Franklin  Institute  contract 
call  for  $2,427,000.  nearly  S300.000  more  than 
the  annual  cost  of  the  MIT  work. 

Moreover,  according  to  this  source,  such 
things  as  vacation  pay  and  travel  costs  are 
not  to  be  charged  against  the  overhead  or 
the  fixed  fee  under  the  terms  of  the  Frank- 
lin Institute  contract. 

They  are  Instead  to  be  made  a  direct  charge 
against  the  project  And  this  boosts  the 
costs  still  more. 

And  there  is  one  other  unique  feature  in 
the  Franklin  Institute  contract: 

The  contract  itself  was  dated  retroactively 
to  January  1,  1962.  despite  the  fact  that  MIT 
carried  on  the  maj-jr  part  of  the  work  until 
the  end  of  June,  and  was  still  paying  all 
the  bills  until  that  date. 

So.  throughout  the  spring  of  this  year. 
under  term.s  of  Its  contract,  the  Philadelphia 
Museum  was  eligible  to  draw  its  6-percent 
fixed  fee.  although  it  had  no  actual  work  to 
do. 

In  his  new  job  as  head  of  the  Washington 
office  of  the  Franklin  Institute  Laboratories, 
Robinson  is  assistant  to  Francis  L.  Jackson, 
director  of  the  institute-  the  very  man  with 
whom  he  negotiated  the  contract  while  he 
was  with  the  Navy 

While  the  shifting  of  the  testing  contract 
from  MIT  to  the  Franklin  Institute  was 
under  negotiation,  it  was  an  open  secret  that 
Robinson  Intended  to  resign  from  the  Navy 
and  go  to  work  for  the  contractor  In  Wash- 
ington as  soon   as  everything  was   arranged 

An  official  of  the  Franklin  Institute  ex- 
p'..i:ned  that  organization  needed  Robinson 
because  of  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
workings  of  the  N.wy  hierarchy  and  because 
of  the  Franklin  Institute's  lack  of  experi- 
ence in  this  field 

Robinson's  career  as  a.^^slstant  to  the  Navy 
Secretary,  however,  lasted  only  about  12 
months 

Only  this  year  has  Congress  come  around 
to  modernizing  the  confiict-of-lnterest  laws, 
which  are  horse-and-buggy  sUitutes  in  a 
space  age 

The  first  such  laws  were  written  in  Civil 
War  days  They  srew  out  of  army  procure- 
ment scandals  of  that  time 

nVE   EN.\CTED  BEFORE    18  73 

Five  of  the  statutes  which  are  still  on  the 
books  were  enacted  b?fore  1873 

And  the  chief  thing  these  statutes  seek  to 
prevent  Is  that  type  of  profit  which  would 
accrue  to  a  Government  official  who  "throws  " 
8<me  Gfivernment  business  to  a  firm  in  which 
ht"  holds  a  financial  Interest. 

By  limiting  its  own  scope  to  "busine.ss 
entities."  the  law  simply  does  not  cover 
many  other  kinds  of  organizations  which 
deal  With  the  Government. 


EX.AMPLES    GIVEN 

In  addition,  the  concept  of  "transacting 
business" — If  narrowly  construed  as  it  would 
likely  be  in  a  criminal  prosecution — would 
exclude  many  potentially  prrifltable  dealings 
with  the  Government. 

For  example:  The  law  does  not  prohibit  a 
Cabinet  officer  or  any  other  high  official  from 
seeking  to  Influence  the  granting  of  a  valu- 
able license  for  a  television  station  to  a  busi- 
ness organization  In  which  he  Is  Interested. 

Nor  does  the  law  say  anything  against  the 
use  of  similar  influence  In  the  granting  of 
airline  routes,  radio  wavelengths,  electric 
po^vers:tes  and   the  like. 

/i.lso  the  law  falls  to  put  any  curbs  on 
prcflt  through  nepotism. 

"he  Government  official  Is  free  to  use  his 
pofition  in  ways  that  will  yield  flnanclal 
benefit  to  members  of  his  family  or  his  own 
private  business  associates. 

He  may  also,  without  violating  any  law, 
wo-k  for  the  financial  Interests  of  an  em- 
ployer with  whom  he  hopes  to  get  a  lucrative 
Jot    when  he   leaves   the  Government. 

P'or  Members  of  Congress  there  is  virtually 
no  le^al  restriction  on  the  kind  of  Influence 
th«  y  may  use  to  the  financial  benefit  of 
coii.stituents-  or  of  the  Congressmen  and 
Senators  themselves. 

DR.IFTS     CODE     OF    CONDUCT 

riie  laws  concerning  retired  military 
offlrers  are  vague  and  conflicting  so  the  De- 
pai  tment  of  Defense  has  drafted  Its  own 
code  of  conduct  and  It  Is  being  observed  as 
law  by  most  retired  uniformed  personnel. 

"he  problem  that  Congress  faces  In  re- 
wr:ting  the  conflict-of-interest  laws  was 
ou':lined  by  President  Kennedy  In  a  recent 
mrsoage   to   Congress 

He  pointed  out  that  while  permitting  "an 
astonishing  range  of  private  Interests  and 
activities  by  pibllc  officials  which  are  wholly 
incompatible  with  the  duties  of  public 
office,"  these  law-s  at  the  same  time  "create 
wholly  unnecessary  obstacles  to  recruiting 
qualified  people  to  Government  service." 

He  was  referring  to  the  necessity  of  sell- 
ing stocks  and  other  interests  In  companies 
tht.t  might  have  dealings  with  the  Govern- 
ment department  to  be  headed  by  a  prospec- 
tlvL>  appointee 

The  Senate  Ji.diclary  Committee  has  com- 
pleted its  work  on  the  proposed  Senate  ver- 
sion of  a  new  conflict-of-interest  law.  much 
the  same  as  one  already  passed  by  the 
Ho  ise. 

E;ut  With  the  legislative  logjam  growing, 
and  with  the  November  election  approach- 
ing, the  chances  of  finishing  the  Job  this 
year  d^aes  not  look  too  good. 


EXECUTI\^  PRIVILEGE 

Mi-  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  last  week  there  appeared  a 
neA'  book  concernine:  a  topic  in  which 
every  Member  of  this  body — and,  in  fact, 
every  citizen  who  is  concerned  with  the 
future  well-being  of  our  constitutional 
Republic — should  be  vitally  interested. 

Its  author  is  a  newspaper  repKjrter 
who  is  well  known  and  highly  respected 
by  all  of  us  here,  a  man  whose  high 
standards  of  journali.'^m  ethics  and  com- 
petence as  a  skilled  and  hard-working 
ref'Orter  cannot  help  but  establish  a 
standard  of  excellence  of  which  all  of  us 
may  be  proud. 

;;  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  Clark  R. 
MollenhofT,  whose  work  for  the  Cowles 
publications  has  earned  for  him  a  whole 
host  of  awards  and  prizes  in  the  field  of 
journalism.  I  am  aL^^o  speaking  of  Mr. 
Mollenhoff's  latest  detailed  literary  effort 
entitled  "Washington  Cover-Up." 


"Washington  Cover-Up"  quite  briefly, 
concerns  itself  with  the  causes  and,  more 
Importantly,  the  effects  of  what  has  come 
to  be  the  increasing  use  of  an  executive 
certain  to  withhold  information  from 
Congress,  the  press,  and  the  public. 

In  an  excellently  documented  work, 
Mr.  MollenhofT  outlines  the  history  of  the 
use  of  the  executive  privilege  in  with- 
holding information  from  the  public,  de- 
scribes in  vivid  detail  several  specific 
cases,  and  offers  his  recommendations 
for  eliminating  or  at  lea^t  alleviating  the 
problem. 

Clark  MollenhofT  has  written  a  fast- 
moving,  well-documented  book  which  de- 
serves the  attention  of  all  of  us.  He 
makes  specific  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  which  the  Conure.ss  certainly 
should  consider.  It  is  a  vital  book  on  an 
extremely  important  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  time  to  have  included  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  reviews  of  "Wash- 
ington Cover-Up"  which  appeared  m  the 
Washington  Daily  News  on  September 
7,  1962,  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of 
September  9.  1962,  and  New  York  Daily 
News  of  September  10,  1962.  and  the  sum- 
mary written  by  Mr.  Herbert  Kelly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Sunday   Star,  Washington,  DC, 

Sept.  9,  1962] 
Sbcrect  in  Government:  Analysis  and  Cure 

"Washington  Cover-Up."  by  Clark  R.  Mol- 
lenhofT (Doubleday  &  Co.;  $4.50). 

Sporadically  through  American  history, 
but  particularly  since  World  War  11,  In- 
vestigating committees  of  Congress  have 
asked  the  executive  departments  for  In- 
formation and  the  Chief  Executive  has  re- 
sisted these  requests.  This,  in  Mr.  Mollen- 
hoff's words.  Is  the  "Washington  C<jver-Dp." 

Often  the  President-supported  refusals  to 
supply  Information  have  been  submerged  In 
other  day-to-day  developments  of  an  un- 
folding scandal,  since  congressional  demands 
for  documentr  and  details  usually  come  dur- 
ing a  much-headlined  Investigation.  So 
the  public  generally  Is  not  made  aware  of 
the  historic  significance  of  each  refusal. 
Lawmaikers.  too,  though  concerned  with 
Government  secrecy,  are  aware  of  It  only 
as  it  affects  their  committee,  their  particu- 
lar Investigation. 

Mr.  Mollenhoff.  a  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
reporter  for  the  Cowles  publications,  has 
covered  every  major  congressional  investiga- 
tion since  1950  and  has  become  Increasingly 
concerned  with  the  dangers  Implicit  In  con- 
cealing facts  that  the  public  has  a  right 
to  know.  His  book  Is  a  documented  account 
of  the  use  and  misuse  of  what  goes  under 
the  name  of  "executive  privilege   ' 

INCONSISTENT  PRESIDENTS 

He  carefully  notes  how  Presidents  before 
their  election  go  out  of  their  way  to  promise 
freedom  of  Information — only  to  take  a  dif- 
ferent course  once  they  assume  office  He 
shows  how  subordinate  officials  have  suc- 
ceeded In  misleading  their  chiefs  In  an  ef- 
fort to  cover  up,  via  "executive  privilege.  " 
a  package  of  evils  from  Incompetence  and 
waste  of  the  public's  money  to  outright 
corruption. 

Most  of  the  headline  investigations  of 
the  postwar  years  are  viewed  here  in  the 
context  of  the  attempts  to  fru.strate  congres- 
sional committees — from  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue scandals  of  the  TYuman  administration. 
to  the  case  of  Sherman  Adams  and  his  friend, 
Bernard  Goldflne. 
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Mr.  Mollenhoff  draws  an  .nt'  resting  paral- 
lel betwci  n  the  Truman  and  KL-^enhowir 
ftdministrf  tions.  President  Truman,  he  t  .. 
claimed  no  con;  '  tutini  .si  neht  u>  kc  p  in- 
formation fri'in  i,''  .'nrress  becauf  his  ad- 
visers thought  ti.e  pre  e<i«  j  f  m  history  were 
too  thin.  lns.t<  ad  the  irnrji:ir.  administra- 
tion reiled  on  duck  ng  anr:  a  <li'  ■.\<i  u  rtvoid 
embarrassment  I  resident  f.useni.r*!  r.  hjw- 
ever.  wa-s  iissured  by  his  advisers  that  he  had 
a  constitutional  right  to  keep  Congreas  in 
the  dark  en  executive  department  affairs. 

As  for  : ^resident  Kennedy,  the  author  Is 
adopting  11  wait-and-see  attitiide  He  notes 
that  President  Kennedy  invoked  the  claim 
of  "executive  privilege"  during  the  hearings 
on  alleged  muzzling  of  military  officers  last 
February  but  later  empbaslzM  that  each 
request  fcr  InformatioD  will  be  Judged  on 
Its  merits. 

Mr  Mo.lenhoff  presents  the  continuing 
problem  in  this  way.  "Nothing."  he  writes. 
"speeds  the  growth  of  corruption  more  than 
policies  that  foster  arbitrary  secrecy.  Se- 
crecy allo^^s  little  scandals  to  become  major 
scandals,  costly  to  the  taxpayers,  devastating 
to  otir  foreign  aid  program,  to  our  position 
ol  readiness    and  to  our  national  morale  " 

THE    REMEDIES 

As  a  cure  for  unjustified  secrecy,  Mr.  Mol- 
lenhoff pi-oposes-  All  ofHclals  except  the 
President  should  be  obligated  to  explain  all 
their  actions  to  Congress  and  the  General 
Accounting;  Office,  unless  specific  laws  are 
passed  for  withholding  Iniormation.  Con- 
gress should  enact  special  laws  to  cover  the 
specific  areas  in  which  withholding  of  rec- 
ords Is  de<'med  necessary  to  the  public  gcxxl. 
Congress  ihould  provide  stiff  criminal  pen- 
alties for  use  against  Government  ofBclals 
who  withtold  Information  from  properly  au- 
thorized (longreBSlonal  oomnatt«es  or  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  CiJUgress  should 
establish  i>n  effective  means  for  systematic 
review  of  papers  carrying  national  security 
classifications  of  "confidential,"  "secret,"  or 
"top  secre  "  Or  the  President  could  estab- 
lish a  waxhdog  committee  to  review  and 
challenge  juestionable  use  of  national  secu- 
rity classUicatlons. 

The  proDlems  he  raises  and  Illustrates  so 
capably  an  well  as  his  arguments  for  a  solu- 
tion provlle  a  stimulating  look  at  current 
history  as  It  Is  played  out  dally  from  the 
Capitol  to  the  White  House 

MmiAM  Ottenbeeg. 


(From  the  Washington  E>ally  News.  Sept    7, 
1962] 

Scandal  Oovibups  Calxd)  Political   VSat  of 

Life  Here 

By  Kermlt  McFarland) 

Whenevf  r  anv  Cnvernment  offit  ;al  or 
agency  wiitiholds  mformatlo:.  fr<  m  the  p\ib- 
lic.  the  public  has  a  right  ti  stand  up  and 
holler.  And  should,  becausp  two  nf  the  ma- 
jor sources  of  excessive  power  in  Government 
are  the  ab  llty  to  spend  lavish  sums  and  the 
ability  to  cover  up. 

Other  t  lan  military  secrets,  intelligence 
which  migbt  upset  delicate  diplomatic  nego- 
tiations or  information  relating  to  legal 
cases  6*111  pendii.g  there  is  nothini?  In  the 
Governme:its  business  which  needs  to  be 
hidden  fron  anyixxly.  It  Is  tiie  public's  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  public  has  a  1:  ense  t. 
know  what  the  Government  i.s  doing 

Yet  this  la  nn  thi-  case.  In  the  pai^t  or  now 
And  a  ne'vspaperman  here  In  Wash.npton 
Clark  Mollenhoff.  has  ]\ist  wrrten  a  \-)Of>y. 
(Ooubleday)  retitinc  a  si>rry.  i;  net  sordid 
storj'  of  low  highhanded:?  information  is 
witliheld  i)y  Government  officials,  not  only 
from  the  pub!:  but  even  from  Conpress 
Appropri.i  «iy.  ilie  bo.  k  is  c.Uled  "Washlnp- 
tion  Gover-Up.  ■ 

Unfortuaauly,  as  M.'  Mollenhoff  says 
there  Ls  a  general  tendency  to  repard  secre<\ 
In  Government  as  niereiy  a  problem  for 
tile  press.     But   it   is  a   tlaprant   violation  of 


the  principle  that  Government  ofElalF  arf 
accountable  V'  the  f)oopje  It  alsf  is  tl.e 
n>utc  I"  corruptit  n  and  incompetence 

Mr.  Mollenhoff  cites  a  long  Ust  of  secrecy 
episodes,  from  the  Teapot  Dome  scandal  of 
the  Harding  administration  down  to  some 
recent  incidents  In  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. 

When  scandals  such  as  the  tax  finagling  In 
the  Truman  administration  and  the  Slier- 
man  .^dains  case  in  'he  Eisenhowtr  admin- 
istration are  painfully  exposec!  by  congres- 
sional investigators.,  the  pattern  is  always 
the  same — and  has  been.  Mr.  Mollenhoff 
writes,  since  the  scand^ig  in  Uie  Grant  ad- 
ministration; 

"First  come  the  acctisations,  followed  by 
denials  of  any  Improprieties.  Then  comes 
the  eTnrt  'o  hl^e  the  'e^v^rds.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  tardv  .'.rlmission  of  facts,  but  a 
denial  of  Ulep  lity  and  finally  the  letter 
from  the  Presiaent  lauding  the  dishonest 
public  official  for  hie  fine  service  coupled 
with  a  'regretful'  uccepLance  of  his  resig- 
nation." 

BILLIi:    SOL    CASt 

Since  this  book  was  written,  we  have  the 
Blllle  Sol  Estes  case 

The  excuses  f"r  withholding  Information, 
from  either  C-oncres?  or  the  public  follow 
the  siine  plHti'udes  in  .tdmini-tratlon  after 
aoministrauon 

Giving  out  the  li.form.ation,  thry  say. 
would  "not  t»e  in  the  public  interest  ''  Or 
it  is  a  matter  rf  "executive   priMiege   " 

In  May  1954.  Mr  Moiieuhoff  recites.  Pres- 
Iden*  ElseTih-^wer  .ssued  .a  letter  directing  a 
Government  official  not  to  testify  in  the 
McCar' hv- An:  V  hearings  Mr  Eisenhower 
ba.'-ed  h..-  direrti'.e  on  'be  theorv  that  all 
President*  liad  a  right  to  withheld  Informs - 
Hull  Lt  they  thouglii  it  ■confidential  or  it= 
disclosure  would  be  incompatible  wit;,  ihc 
public  Interest  or  Jeopardize  ihs  Scilt-y  f 
the  Nation." 

Enough  to  shut  the  door  on  filmost  any- 
thing. 

LAter  on.  a  House  Investigating  committee 
reported  19  agencies  of  the  Government  had 
misused  this  letter  as  a  precedent  for  with- 
holding public  Information. 

J  P.K    S    VIEW 

When  President  Kennedy  took  of!:je.  hf- 
said:  "For  my  part  I  .'-h&ll  withi.oid  from 
neither  the  Congress  'aor  the  people  any 
fact  or  report,  past,  pri  ^nt.  ex  f'lture.  which 
is  necessary  for  an  inlarn;ed  judgrment  Of 
our  conduct  and  tiazards  ' 

'Vet  It  took  a  congressional  committee  a 
whole  year  to  pry  out  documents  confirming 
scandals  in  tie  foreign  aid  program  in  Peru. 
And  the  Senate,  with  fidministrrition  back- 
ing, diluted  to  a  meaningless  phrase  a  House 
attempt  to  write  into  the  ih'.>.  a  requirement 
that  funds  'or  foreign  aid  wcmld  be  siiut  off 
if  the  aid  agency  relustxi  inlorm:ttlon  to 
Congress. 

As  Mr.  Mollenhoff  suggests  the  battle 
isn't  over,  or  hail  won  -\it;^ough  his  book 
rounding  up  as  it  does  so  m..-.ny  instances 
of  brazen  secrecy  between  tw<  covers,  is  re- 
vealing and  startling,  it  doesn't  attempt  to 
tell  all  of  Uie  story.  Witii  the  WaFhlngt^  ii 
bureaucracy,  gl\e  or  lake  a  few  exceptions 
coverup  is  almost  a  way  oi  li'e. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Daily  News,  Sept.   10. 

1962] 

EXECTTIVE  PRrVTLECK 

We'd  like  t<T  rec  )mm.pnd  t^  the  rustomers 
tod.iV  .'  new  '!»ik,  oi.  the  danger-.-nis  growth 
of  secrecy  and  suppression  of  new;?  in  offlcal 
Washington 

The  book  is  "Washine-ton  O  ver-Up."  by 
Clark  R  Mollenhoff:  Doubled. y  &•  Co..  Gar- 
den  City    N  T  .  2.'i9  pages    $4  50 

Since  George  Wasi.inrton  was  President, 
the  (  lestion  of  what  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  may  legitimately  keep 
.secret  from  Congress  or  cnngre.'?slonaI  com- 


mittees has  been  coming  up  from  time  to 
time 

Therf  is  no  doubt  that  some  things  should 
be  kept  under  the  executive  branch's  hat; 
matters,  for  example,  that  affect  national 
security. 

But  la  recent  decades — particularly  during 
the  Trjman  and  Eisenhower  ndmlnlstra- 
tlons — i;he  executive  branch  has  been 
flourishing  Its  eo-calied  executive  privilege 
niore  and  more  widely. 

Thinj^  have  come  to  a  point  where  many 
a  pipsqueak  bureaucrat  can  cover  up  his  mis- 
takes by  bleating  that  his  acts  are  so  im- 
portant that  Congress  and  the  public  must 
not  be  Informed  about  them. 

Mr.  Mollenhoff  tells  this  whole  story  We 
hope  his  book  may  liave  the  widest  possible 
circulation.  In  the  interest  of  blasting  open 
a  lot  Df  news  channels  now  dan^rously 
closed. 


Use   or  Misuse  or  ExECOnvE  ParvnjtGE 
(By  Herbert  Kelly) 

"Washington  Cover-Up.'  by  Cii^rk  K  Mol- 
lenhoff. Etoubleday  &  Co..  Inc..  »4  5o 

In  1954.  President  Elsenhower  invoked  the 
doctrine  of  executive  privilege  to  withhold 
Information  from  a  congressional  committee 
which  was  in\e*iigati:ig  the  loyalty -security 
program  In  the  Dtfense  Departnicnt 

The  Eisenhower  administration  wa.'  trying 
at  that  tune  to  euro  the  irresponsioie  activi- 
ties of  Senator  Jo&eph.  R  Mcf.irthy.  who  was 
smearir.g  Army  and  Uelense  L>epar  tment  of- 
ficials with  reckless  abandoi. 

The  curbing  oX  Senator  Mi  c  hrt.'iy  waf  wel- 
comed oy  most  of  the  pretj-  a-nd  uie  public 
and  by  a  majority  of  his  colleagues  In  Con- 
gress. J^enoe  there  was  a  tendency  to  aooept 
without  critical  questioning  the  Ku.enhower 
admlniftration's  contention  thai  it  bad  a 
right  to  forbid  executive  departnieut  officials 
to  testify  about  a  meeting  m  the  Justice  E>e- 
partment  at  wliich  the  strategy  ior  combat- 
ing Senator  McCarthy  wa*  discui^ed 

the    LXTTEE    rRf'M     IKF 

A  letter  from  FYesidert  Eisenhower  was 
put  in  the  Record  which  maintained  that 
the  President  has  the  authority  to  "with- 
hold information  whenever  he  found  that 
wliat  wnis  sought  was  confidential  or  Its  dls- 
cKjeure  would  be  in.  ompatlble  with  the  pub- 
lic lntc:-e6t  or  ler.jardize  the  safety  of  the 
Nation" 

One  cf  Uie  few  Washinton  newspapermen 
who  were  disturbed  by  what  they  regarded 
as  a  sweeping  assumption  of  Executive  pow- 
er to  withhold  information  was  Clark  Mol- 
lenhoff. a  crusader  against  Be<'re<rv  in  Gov- 
erimient  ever  since  he  staiued  his  i  ewspaper 
career  as  a  reported  for  the  De«  Moines  Reg- 
ister in  1941. 

Mollenhoff.  a  member  of  the  Washmet^r. 
bureau  of  the  Register  and  the  TVloune  sm  < 
1951,  p<3inted  out  that  the  Teapot  Dome 
scandal.';  of  the  Harding  administration  and 
the  tax  scandals  of  the  Trurna;  administra- 
tion could  ha\e  been  hidden  loreve'  if  "exec- 
utive pilvilege"  was  as  broad  as  olaimed  by 
the  Elsenhower  adm.inistration. 

The  Aarnings  volce^d  bv  M  ilenhoff  and 
a  few  others  received  Uttie  attention 

ASBTTRART    ttSE    "T    r^    WFP. 

In  "Washington  Gjver-Up.  Mollenhoff 
documeats  Incident  after  incident  to  abov 
how  the  increasing  application  of  the  "exec- 
utive pilvilege"  doctrine  led  to  Indefensible 
attempts  to  withhold  Information.  Exam- 
ples Include: 

The  Dixon-Yates  contract,  tinder  which  a 
private  utility  would  have  furnished  replace- 
ment p<iwer  In  the  TV  A  area.  The  contract 
wivs  lavr  revoked  and  found  Illegal  because 
of  a  conflict  of  Interest  by  a  Government 
consultant  who  helped  work  out  the  plan. 

The  Wolf  LAdeJlnsky  case,  in  which  L.axle- 
JLnsky  was  unjustly  called  a  security  risk  by 
Agriculture  Secretary  Ezra  Taft  Benson. 
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An  Investigation  of  Government  controls 
over  shipments  of  strategic  materials  to 
Communist  countries.  Executive  privilege 
was  invoked  against  disclosing  a  list  of 
strategic  materials— but  an  almost  identical 
list  was  openly   published   by  Britain. 

The  investl^anon  of  regulatory  agencies, 
which  revealed  the  activities  of  Bernard 
Goldflne  and  ultimately  led  to  the  resigna- 
tion of  Sherman  Adams  as  an  adviser  to 
President  Elsenhower. 

Denial  of  information  about  foreign  aid 
spending  programs  not  only  to  congressional 
committees  but  also  to  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  established  by  Congress  to  check 
on  spending  of  all  executive  departments  and 
agencies.  This  made  it  more  difficult  for 
Congress  to  point  up  mismanagement  and 
some  outright  corruption  In  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams In  Laos  and  Peru. 

MoUenhoff  does  not  plead  for  special  right 
of  access  to  Government  information  for 
newspapers.  His  quarrel  Is  with  a  doctrine 
that  would  permit  a  President  to  decide 
himself  in  an  arbitrary  way  (and  even  dele- 
gate this  authority  to  subordinates)  what 
he'll  keep  secret 

His  greatest  concern  is  the  use  of  execu- 
tive privilege  to  withhold  Information  from 
Congress.  "The  right  of  the  public  and  the 
press  to  Government  Information,"  he  says, 
"is  for  the  most  part  contingent  upon  the 
power  of  Congress  to  obtain  documents  and 
testimony  from  the  executive  branch. 

MollenhofT  thinks  President  Elsenhower 
never  really  understood  the  secrecy  prob- 
lem in  his  administration  and  the  dangers 
that  existed  in  invoking  the  executive  privi- 
lege doctrine  at  the  behest  o:  his  sub- 
ordinates. 

He  withholds  Judgment  on  the  Kennedy 
administration  MollenhofT  points  out  that 
the  Kennedy  administration  got  off  to  a  wob- 
bly start,  so  far  as  secrecy  Is  concerned. 
when  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  ordered 
Information  about  aid  programs  withheld 
from  a  conEjresslona!  committee  Rusk  later 
w  IS  overruled  by  the  President 

President  Kennedy  did  Invoke  the  claim  of 
ex-'cutive  privilege  at  the  request  of  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  McNamara  in  the  Senate 
hearing  on  "muzzling"  of  military  officers 
With  this  backing,  McNamara  refused  to 
identify  the  censors  of  specific  speeches  by 
high  military  officers.  MoUenhoff  thinks 
Kennedy's  letter  to  McNamara  made  an  "UI- 
deflned  cUilra"  that  the  national  interest  w;',s 
at  stake 

SUGGESTIONS    FOR    CCTtE 

Mollenhoff's  recommendations  for  a  per- 
manent cure  to  the  problem  of  excessive  se- 
crecy by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Feder.al 
Government  are : 

'AH  officials  except  'he  President  should  be 
obligated  to  explain  all  their  actions  to  Con- 
gress ind  the  General  Accounting  Office,  un- 
less specific  la'As  are  passed  for  withhulding 
Information 

"Congress  should  enact  special  laws  to 
cover  the  specific  areas  in  which  withholding 
of  records  is  deemed  necessary  to  the  public 
good 

"CongTt-ris  should  provide  stiff  criminal 
penalties  tor  use  against  Government  officials 
who  withhold  information  from  properly  au- 
thorized committees  of  Congress  or  the  GAO 

"The  Congress  should  -^stabUsh  an  effective 
means  for  systematic  review  of  papers  carry- 
ing national  security  classifications  of  'con- 
fidential,' 'secret,'  or  'top  secret  '  Or  the 
President  could  establish  a  small  committee 
Uj  sp<-tcheck.  review,  and  challenge  question- 
able use  of  national  security  classifications.' 

S.\FEGU.^RDS     NEEDED 

It  would  be  difficult  to  enact  legislation  of 
the  kind  MoUenhoff  proposes  because  it 
might  be  construed  as  a  slap  at  whoever  hap- 
pened to  be  President  at  the  time  such  legis- 
lation was  considered. 

However,  any  thoughtful  student  of  gov- 
ernment   who    reads    Mollenhoff's    book    will 


surely  conclude  that  some  action  should  be 
taken  to  provide  safeguards  against  arbitrary 
secrecy  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral   Government 


PUBLIC    WORKS    AND    THE    UNEM- 
PLOYMENT CHALLENGE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Senate  completed  action  on 
the  pubhc  works  acceleration  legislation. 

In  this  connection  I  cite  again  for  the 
record  the  need  for  alleviation  of  un- 
err.ployment  in  many  areas  of  our  coun- 
try. In  West  Virginia  we  have  suffered 
from  so-called  structural  or  chronic  loss 
of  jobs.  It  IS  my  belief  that  the  enact- 
ment of  the  public  works  measure  will 
ultimately  eiihance  the  work  opportu- 
nities, contribute  to  the  partial  solution 
of  recurring  recessions,  and,  bring  into 
be:  ng  the  construction  of  projects  which 
strengthen  the  economic  base  of  the 
Ur.ited  States. 

We  are,  during  this  dynamic  period 
of  change  and  transition  in  our  manu- 
facturing and  mining  and  distribution 
princesses,  faced  with  a  serious  threat 
from  some  5.5  percent  in  unemployment. 
This  is  too  high  a  figure,  Mr.  President 
and  the  statistics  pose  a  problem.  This 
challenge  is  emphasized  in  an  editorial 
in  the  Evening  Star  of  September  10, 
19i52.  It  draws  a  dramatic  bead  on  the 
figures  of  unemployment  whch  are  of 
geiume  concern  to  all  citizens  who  are 
interested  in  facing  the  facts — the  real- 
istic facts  of  our  too  high  a  rate  of  job- 
less workers. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
this,  Wa.shington,  D.C.,  newspaper's 
ed:  torial  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Unemployment  Challenge 

The  latest  employment  statistics,  for  Au- 
gust, belong  In  what  President  Kennedy 
recently  described  as  the  mixed  batch  of 
mi(i-1962  economic  indicators.  "Every  ma- 
jor figure."  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Lather  Seymour  Wolfbeln  told  a  news  con- 
ference, "went  contrary  to  seasonal  expecta- 
tions." 

For  example:  The  civilian  work  force, 
which  was  expected  to  drop  by  736,000  as 
teenai.rers  left  the  labor  market  to  await 
reopening  of  schools,  rose  Instead  by  113,000 
to  73,695,000  Employment,  expected  to 
show  a  traditional  August  drop,  this  year  by 
278  000,  increased  contraseasonally  by  198,- 
IMJO  to  a  record  total  of  69,762,000.  Unem- 
pl)yment.  Instead  of  Its  anticipated  drop  of 
450.OOO  fell  off  by  only  86.000 — bringing  the 
unemployed  total  down  to  3,932,000,  but 
junipin:<  the  seasonally  adjusted  rate  from 
5  3  percent  in  July  to  5.8  percent  In  August. 

Two  unusual  factors  were  advanced  In 
partial  explanation  for  the  freakish  figures. 
Onu  was  that  the  mid-August  count  was 
taken  in  the  week  when  the  automobile  In- 
dustry was  partly  shut  down  for  changeover 
to  production  of  new  models — an  operation 
that  does  not  fall  every  year  In  the  same 
Auiust  week.  The  other  was  an  unexpect- 
edl}-  large  number  of  women  listed  as  un- 
employed in  mid-August  though  committed 
to  .  obs  as  schoolteachers   in  September. 

Vhatever  the  technical  explanations,  how- 
evei-.  theie  is  reason  for  disappointment  at 
the  adjusted  unemployment  rate  even 
though  the  number  of  Jobless  dropped. 
Act.ially,  administration  spokesmen  have 
referred  to  an  unemployed  rate  of  4  percent 
as  being  compatible  with  their  target  of  "rea- 
son ibly     full     employment."     For     a     total 


work    force    of    73.695,000.    this    rate    would 
mean  about  3  million  Jobless 

Although  on  all  counts  these  latest  figures 
are  substantially  better  than  coinparatlvo 
ones  for  a  year  earlier,  there  is  the  disquiet- 
ing p>OB8lblllty  that  once  more  the  residue 
of  chronic  unemployment  after  a  recession 
win  hold  at  a  higher  than  previous  level. 
After  the  1954  recession,  for  example,  unem- 
ployment flattened  out  at  about  4  percent. 
and  after  the  1958  recession  the  Jobless  rale 
settled  at  about  5  percent.  The  average  this 
year  has  been  about  5.5  percent.  The  statis- 
tics pose  a  challenge,  but  the  answers  are 
far  harder  to  discern. 


ANTITRUST    LAWS    ARE    PROBUSI- 

NESS 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President. 
Judge  Lee  Loeviiiger,  the  head  of  the 
Antitrust  Division  of  tlio  Department  of 
Justice,  has  written  a  very  excellent 
article  in  the  August  issue  of  Fortune 
magazine,  entitled  "Antitrust  Is  Pro- 
business."  In  this  article.  Judge  Loev- 
inger  points  out  very  forcibly  that  our 
antitrust  laws  and  their  proper  enforce- 
ment are  the  chief  protectors  of  our 
free  competitive  enterprise  system.  His 
argument  is  persuasive  that  for  the  wel- 
fare of  business  itself  the  antitrust  laws 
should  have  the  support  of  the  business 
community  and  that  business  should  be 
interested  in  bringing  them  up  to  date 
and  strengthening  them  where  they 
need  amending. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  Judge 
Loevlnger's  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ANTITBtJST    Is    PHOBt'SINESS 

(By  Lee  Loevlnger) 

Is  the  present  administration  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  a  fire-breathing  dragon  threaten- 
ing business,  especially  big  business,  and 
thus  antagonistic  to  free  enterprise,  or  is  it 
merely  a  paper  tiger  intent  on  watching 
mouseholes  for  minor  violators  while  obli- 
vious to  the  lumbering  tread  of  elephantine 
monopolies?  The  first  view  has  been  re- 
flected recently  In  the  business  press,  where 
terms  such  as  "antlbusiness."  "wild,"  and 
"fanatic"  have  been  used  to  describe  the  cur- 
rent trustbusters.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
liberal  Senator  recently  expressed  the  second 
view,  characterizing  current  antitrust  en- 
forcement as  "toothless"  and  suggesting  it 
was  ineffective  and  Inactive  In  attacking  big 
business  monopolies. 

The  facts  support  neither  view.  The  anti- 
trust laws  themselves  are  the  foundation 
and  the  bulwark  of  the  free  enterprifc  sys- 
tem. Those  in  charge  of  enforcing  the  anti- 
trust laws  understand  this  thoroughly  and 
apply  the  laws  to  achieve  this  purpose.  The 
present  administration  of  antitrust  is  both 
thoroughly  probuslness  and  steadfastly  anti- 
monopoly. 

Why,  then,  are  such  charges  made?  It 
may  help  in  answering  this  question  to  know 
that  the  same  criticisms  have  been  voiced  by 
those  with  similar  viewpoints  throughout 
the  history  of  antitrust  enforcement. 

Since  the  purpose  of  the  antitrust  laws  Is 
to  set  standards  for  business  conduct,  their 
enforcement  necessarily  Involves  legal  pro- 
ceedings against  business  The  Antitrust 
Division  Is  no  more  antlbusiness  when  It 
seeks  to  enforce  the  standards  of  business 
conduct  set  by  the  antitrust  laws  than  the 
bar  association  Is  antllawyer  or  the  medical 
society  is  antldoctor  when  It  attempts  to 
uphold  ethical  standards  of  professional  con- 
duct.   Nevertheless,  many  businessmen  seem 
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to  feel  tluit  business  Itself  is  being  per- 
secuted mere  y  because  antitrust  cases  are 
necessarily  b.  ought  against  some  baslness 
firms. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  those  who  are  par- 
ticularly feaiful  of  the  concentration  of 
economic  power  feel  that  the  antitrust 
division  does  not  go  far  enough.  The  anti- 
trust division  neither  has  or  seeks  authority 
to  control  business  activity  generally  or  to 
Impose  arbitrary  limitations  on  the  mere  size 
of  business.  It  attempts  only  to  enforce  the 
standards  specified  by  the  statutes  as  con- 
strued by  the  courts.  In  doing  this  It  brings 
cases  only  aft«r  thorough  Investigation  and 
where  It  Is  thought  that  competent  legal 
evidence  fully  supports  charges  that  the 
law  has  been  or  Is  being  violated.  This  does 
not  always  satisfy  those  who  think  that  the 
power  of  big  business  should  be  curbed;  such 
critics  feel  that  antitrust  enforcement  Is 
too  timid  and  too  limited  to  be  effective. 

Certainly  mtltrust  enforcement  Is  not 
perfect.  No  liuman  effort  Is.  Differences  of 
Judgment  among  lawyers  are  very  common; 
and  enforcenent  effort  may  be  too  rigorous 
at  some  tlmei;,  too  lax  at  other  times.  How- 
ever, a  long--ange  view  suggests  that  gen- 
erally a  reasonable  balance  Is  maintained.  A 
fair  appraisal  and  understanding  of  antitrust 
enforcement  can  be  made  only  in  the  light 
of  the  objectives  and  methods  of  the  laws 
Involved. 

THE  OBJECTIVES  OT  ANTITRUST 

In  a  broad  view  of  the  antitrust  laws  are 
statutory  sta-.«ments  of  Ideals  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Although  there  is  Infinite 
variety  of  det;ill  possible,  there  are  few  funda- 
mentally dlffi^rent  methods  by  which  society 
can  achieve  Its  economic  alms.  All  involve 
the  existence  of  laws  that  control  or  limit 
economic  activity  In  some  degree.  Any 
society  that  has  a  business  and  economic 
system  Is  based  upon  legal  order.  Most 
business  ent^irprlses,  such  as  corpKiratlons. 
partnerships,  trusts,  and  Joint  ventures,  are 
creations  of  law,  as  are  such  elements  of 
business  as  money  and  credit,  bills  and  notes, 
contracts,  p'operty.  and,  most  basic  of 
all,  the  reasonable  .expectation  of  law  and 
order.  The  law,  which  creates  these  eco- 
nomic Instruments,  also  specifies  their  use 
and  limitations. 

Basically,  there  are  three  legal  methods  of 
doing  this,  rhe  first  Is  by  a  limitation  on 
the  form  and  extent  of  economic  power.  This 
Is  the  methcxi  of  competition  or  free  enter- 
prise. The  second  is  by  government's  deter- 
mination of  the  standards  of  economic  per- 
formance, made  effective  either  by  the 
Imposition  of  sanctions  for  failure  to  comply 
or  by  the  offfr  of  Incentives  for  compliance 
This  is  the  method  of  regulation.  The  third 
alternative  Is  the  control  of  economic 
institutions  tiy  government  through  owner- 
ship.    This  It.  the  method  of  socialism. 

All  governinents  utilize  some  elements  of 
each  method  to  some  extent.  In  the  United 
States  the  Pest  Office  is  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  may  be  regarded  as  a  socialized 
enterprise.  The  transportation  Industry  Is 
largely  subject  to  Goverrunent  control,  and 
is  an  example  of  the  methods  of  regula- 
tion. However,  with  respect  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  economy,  the  American  method 
is  that  of  free  competitive  enterprise  main- 
tained by  th€  antitrust  laws. 

The  first  £,nd  most  obvious  objective  of 
the  antitrust  laws  Is  to  avoid  exploitation 
of  the  consumer  by  maintaining  reasonable 
prices  and  gcod  quality.  It  is  assumed  this 
can  best  t>e  achieved  by  the  maintenance  of 
competition. 

The  second  objective  is  economic  efficiency, 
which  is  thought  to  result  from  an  imper- 
sonal and  automatic  control  of  prices,  prod- 
ucts, quality  of  goods,  and,  perhaps  most 
important,  the  allocation  of  manpower  and 
resources.  C>ur  economic  system  Is  based 
on  the  premise  that  the  automatic  and  im- 
personal action  of  the  free  market  is  likely 


to  be  more  effective  and  more  efficient  in  the 
long  run  than  personal  judprnrnt,  whether 
exercised  through  governmental  power  or 
through  private  monopoly. 

The  third  objective  is  to  insure  techno- 
logical and  economic  progress  by  full  utiliza- 
tion of  the  diversity  that  a  free  competitive 
market  offers.  Our  great  resource  of  indi- 
vidual inventiveness  and  personal  initiative 
can  be  fully  utilized  only  in  a  free-enter- 
prise system.  Under  a  system  of  cartels  or 
monopolies,  inventions  and  technological  in- 
novations ordinarily  wlU  be  employed  only 
by  the  cartel  or  monopoly  with  established 
f)ower  over  the  relevant  field  As  one  of 
our  greatest  Judges,  Learned  Hand,  has  said, 
the  Sherman  Act  is  based  on  these  premises 
"that  possession  of  unchallenged  economic 
power  deadens  Initiative,  discourages  thrift 
and  depresses  energy;  that  Immunity  from 
competition  is  a  narcotic,  and  rivalry  is  a 
stimulant,  to  industrial  progress." 

Foiirth,  by  preventing  concentration  and 
thus  maintaining  dispersal  of  economic 
power,  the  antitrust  laws  lay  the  foundation 
and  secure  the  conditions  for  preserving 
political  democracy  and  civil  liberties.  In 
an  economy  composed  of  a  single  monopoly 
or  a  series  of  cartels,  an  individual  skilled 
In  a  business,  craft,  or  profession  might 
find  only  a  single  employer.  The  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  citizens  would  then  find 
their  personal  freedom  wholly  dependent  on 
the  tolerance  of  their  employer.  Precisely 
this  situation  exists  in  countries  with  a 
wholly  socialized  economy.  Private  monopoly 
IS  merely  slightly  less  extensive  In  Its  effect. 
In  the  words  of  a  recent  opinion  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  "The  Sherman  Act  was  de- 
signed to  be  a  comprehensive  charter  of  eco- 
nomic liberty." 

Finally,  by  seeking  to  maintain  and  pre- 
serve economic  freedom  the  antitrust  laws 
secure  something  valued  as  an  end  In  Itself. 
The  American  people  believe  freedom  to  be 
inherently  good  and  to  be  an  essential  part 
of  that  ethical  system  in  which  the  ulti- 
mate standard  of  value  Is  the  welfare  of  the 
Individual. 

WHAT     THE     LAWS     PROHFBIT 

As  modern  Industrial  society  Is  complex, 
so  are  the  laws  that  govern  It.  The  antitrust 
laws  are  numerous  and  Involve  many  spe- 
cial rules  for  specific  situations  and  some 
Immunities  and  partial  exemptions.  Basi- 
cally, however,  four  simple  principles  are  in- 
volved. 

The  first  and  most  general  principle.  In 
section  1  of  the  Sherman  Act,  Is  that  all  con- 
tracts, combinations,  and  conspiracies  In  re- 
straint of  trade  are  prohibited.  Here  the 
word  "trade"  means  competition.  The  sec- 
ond, m  section  2  of  the  Sherman  Act.  Is  tliat 
It  is  unlawful  to  monopolize,  attempt  to  mo- 
nopolize, or  combine  to  monopolize.  The 
third.  In  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act,  Is  that 
no  corporation  shall  acquire  or  merge  with 
any  other  corporation  where  the  effect  may 
be  to  lessen  competition  substantially  or  tend 
to  create  a  monopoly. 

The  fourth  principle  is  in  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act,  which  is  an  amendment  to 
section  2  of  the  Clayton  Act.  This  prohibits 
discrimination  In  price  between  purchasers 
of  the  same  commodity  where  the  effect  may 
be  to  lessen  competition  or  tend  toward  mo- 
nopoly. The  act  permits  price  differentials 
that  make  due  allowance  for  differing  costs 
arising  from  different  conditions  of  sale,  and 
It  also  specifies  a  number  of  detailed  rules  as 
to  what  Is  discriminatory. 

There  are  some  additional  substantive  pro- 
visions in  the  antitrust  laws,  such  as  the  pro- 
hibitions against  tying  agreements  and 
against  interlocking  direotnrates  But  these 
are  merely  efforts  to  specify  particular  prac- 
tices that  Congress  regards  as  restrictive  of 
competition. 

HOW    CASES    ARK    SELECTED 

The  basic  antitrust  enforcement  policy  of 
this  administration  Is  to  achieve  the  objec- 


tives of  the  law  by  compliance  It  does  not 
seek  to  Impose  penalties  upon  business,  to 
secure  Injunctions,  or  to  win  cases  Just  for 
the  sake  of  a  statistical  record.  Were  the 
program  of  enforcement  perfectly  effective, 
there  would  be  universal  voluntary  compli- 
ance and  litigation  would  be  confined  en- 
tirely to  borderline  cases  In  which  the  ap- 
plication of  general  principles  require 
Judicial  determination.  No  such  Utopian 
condition  seems  Imminent  or  prospective. 
However,  such  a  hypothesis  emphasizes  the 
point  that  statistical  measures  of  cases  filed 
are  not  a  good  indication  of  the  effectiveness 
of  enforcement  activity. 

With  respect  to  the  specific  cases  that  are 
brought,  there  Is  an  inescapable  burden  of 
selection  Imposed  by  the  limitations  of  man- 
power and  money.  There  always  are  more 
complaints  than  it  is  possible  to  investigate 
fully  and  more  potential  cases  than  it  is 
possible  to  prosecute. 

Within  this  area  of  discretion,  cases  are 
now  selected  on  the  basis  of  economic  sig- 
nificance and  potential  contribution  to  the 
achievement  of  antitrust  objectives.  En- 
forcement activity  is  not  fashioned  to  fit 
any  preconceived  ideas  as  to  which  sections 
of  law  shculd  be  enforced  or  which  areas  of 
business  should  be  prosecuted.  While  errors 
of  Judgment  are  always  possible,  enforce- 
ment policy  now  Is  guided  solely  by  the 
policy  and  standards  of  the  statutes  on  the 
basis  of  the  specific  facts  In  each  case.  De- 
spite some  published  opinions  to  the  con- 
trary, enforcement  policy  and  activity  dur- 
ing the  pt.st  year  have  been  neither  hostile 
to  business  nor  punitive.  For  example,  the 
proportion  of  criminal  cases  to  total  cases 
filed  in  1961  was  the  lowest  of  any  year  In 
the  last  d'jcade.     (See  table,  below.) 

Law  en:''orcement  does  not.  and  should 
not.  Involve  the  promulgation  of  policy  at 
ail.  It  is  rather  the  expression  of  the  official 
view  of  the  law.  So  some  of  the  questions 
concerning  enforcement  can  be  answered 
best  by  discussing  specific  aspects  of  the 
law. 

ARE    ANTITRUST    STANDARDS    UNCERTAIN? 

Buslnesf.men  and  their  spokesmen  some- 
times claim  the  antitrust  laws  are  too  in- 
definite and  uncertain.  They  say  that  this 
uncertainty  makes  It  difficult  or  impossible 
to  comply  with  antitrust  standards.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  business  critics,  often  the 
same  ones  who  claim  uncertainty,  also  assert 
that  the  laws  are  too  rigid  and  Inflexible. 
It  should  be  evident  that  it  is  impossible 
for  laws  t^  be  both  flexible  and  certain  at 
the  same  time. 

The  antitrust  laws  combine  both  flexibility 
and  certainty,  both  generality  and  detail, 
as  do  most  of  our  Important  laws.  The  basic 
principles  are  stated  in  broad  general  terms, 
requiring  interpretations  by  application  to 
specific  situations.  Thus  decisions  in  spe- 
cific cases  build  a  body  of  Judicial  precedents 
that  supplements  the  statutes  and  provides 
guides  to  the  meaning  of  the  laws. 

The  antitrust  scoreboard 
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This  Is  the  common-l.iw  method  of  de- 
veloping legal  doctrine  and  la  fundamental 
to  our  system  of  government.  For  example. 
ths  legal  principle  of  most  common  and 
general  application  Is  the  rule  Imposing 
liability  for  negligence.  This  rule  states 
generally  that  anyone  who  falls  to  exercise 
the  care  of  a  reasonable  man  and  thereby 
injures  another  must  pay  for  the  damages 
caused.  This  is  a  principle  of  wide  appUca- 
ticai  stated  In  simple  and  general  t^rms  and 
most  flexible  in  its  application.  The  inter- 
pretation or  application  of  this  principle 
has  given  rise  to  literally  tens  of  thousands 
of  ca.ses  that  give  speclflc  content  to  th^  gen- 
eral rule. 

Similarly,  the  Sherman  Act  Is  a  charter 
of  freedom  that.  In  the  words  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Charles  Evans  Hughts,  "has  a  generality 
and  adaptability  comparable  to  that  found 
to  be  desirable  in  constitutional  provisions. 
I:  does  not  go  Into  detailed  definitions  which 
might  either  work  injury  to  legitimate  enter- 
prise or  through  partlcularlzatlon  defeat  Its 
purposes  by  providing  loopholes  for  escape. 
The  restrictions  the  act  Imposes  are  not  me- 
chanical or  artificial." 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
the  Supreme  Court  declared  that  the  Sher- 
man Act  was  to  be  applied  In  a  reasonable 
manner,  which  would  not  Interfere  with  the 
conduct  of  business  by  all  normal  methods, 
but  would  prohibit  all  acts  and  practices 
that  restrained  competition.  Over  the  years 
the  courts  have  recognized  that  certain  prac- 
tices axe  of  a  kind  the  statute  was  clearly 
intended  to  prohibit.  Thus  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held  th^t  certain  acts  are  unrea- 
sonable per  se  and  therefore  illegal.  These 
are  principally  price  tix'n^  of  every  kind, 
agreements  among  competitors  for  the  allo- 
cation of  customers  or  territories,  group  boy- 
cotts, the  pooling  of  profits  by  competitors, 
and  other  similar  types  of  agreements  not  to 
compete. 

Regarding  these  practices,  there  Is  great 
certainty  and  little  flexibility.  On  the  other 
hand,  practices  that  are  not  per  se  unreason- 
able must  be  Judged  by  theix  purposes  and 
probable  effects  In  the  light  of  ail  relevant 
economic  circumstances.  For  these,  there  Is 
considerable  flexibility  but  correspondingly 
less  certainty. 

WHAT     IS     A     MONOPOLY? 

Enforcement  of  the  Sherman  Act  provi- 
sions prohibiting  monopoly  inevitably  in- 
volves sunie  fle.xibility.  Muntipuly  is  a  situ- 
ation in  which  a  single  seller  has  complete 
control  of  the  supply  of  a  commodity  in  a 
given  market.  In  real  economic  existence, 
such  a  situation  Is  seldom.  If  ever,  found. 
To  pose  a  paradox.  In  theory  monopoly  is  a 
practical  concept,  but  In  practice  it 
Is  a  theoretical  one.  In  practice  a 
single  seller  controlling  the  entire  supply 
of  a  commodity  Is  rarely  found  because  the 
concepts  of  both  comn:iodity  and  market 
are  so  broad  that  there  Is  nearly  always  some 
degree  of  competition  with  even  an  appar- 
ently monopolized  product.  Thus  in  the 
fanious  cellophane  case  the  Supreme  Court 
heid  that  EXi  Pont  did  not  have  an  lilegal 
monopoly  of  cellophane,  although  It  was 
the  dominant  manufacturer,  because  the 
relevant  market  included  many  other  flex- 
ible packaging  materials  that  were  competi- 
tive with  cellophane. 

The  court.s  do  not  deal  in  terms  of  perfect 
conip>etltion  or  complete  monopoly,  but  prac- 
tical applicaticns  of  these  concepts.  As  long 
ago  .as  1911,  in  the  Standard  Oil  case,  the 
Supreme  Court  said  that  the  Sherman  Act 
forbids  "all  contracts  or  acts  which  [are] 
unreasonably  restrictive  of  competitive  con- 
ditions."' In  the  same  case  the  Court  re- 
ferred to  "substantial  power  over  the  •  •  • 
product"  as  amounting  to  monopoly.  In  a 
series  of  subsequent  decisions  the  Court  has 


made  plain  that  monopoly  Is  the  power  tfl 
control  the  price  of  a  product  or  to  exclude 
competition  from  a  market 

There  is  no  quantitative  test  to  Identify 
monopKaly,  and  indeed  the  concept  of  eco- 
nomic power  Itself  cannot  be  analyzed  di- 
rectly by  objective  criteria.  Unfortunately. 
no  oh  ective  or  operational  criterion  of  mo- 
nopoly has  been  furnished  by  economics  or 
any  cf  the  social  sciences.  While  legal 
stand£.rds  are  vague,  their  application  In 
prior  decided  cases  gives  them  at  least  as 
much  precision  a.s  the  definitions  provided  by 
other  disciplines  for  such  concepts  as  compe- 
tition and  monopoly. 

The  Department  of  Justice  continues  to  be 
guidec  by  the  Supreme  Court's  statement  In 
the  1932  Swift  care  that  "mere  size  •  •  •  Is 
not  at.  offense  against  the  Sherman  Act  tin- 
less  nagnifled  to  the  pjolnt  at  which  It 
amour. t^  to  a  m  nopoly  •  •  •  but  size  car- 
ries w  th  it  an  opportunity  for  abuse  that  Is 
not  tc  be  Ignored  when  the  opportunity  is 
provec:  to  have  been  util.zed  In  the  past." 

Mar.tet  pi.wcr  is  recognized  as  an  economic 
circumstance  that  Is  relevant  in  some,  but 
not  in  other,  antitrust  cases.  Practices  such 
as  prl:e  fl.tlng,  which  are  unreasonable  per 
se,  ari»  equally  forbidden  for  all  business, 
whether  big  or  small  in  market  power.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  far  wider  range  of  prac- 
tices 1.3  prohibited  only  "where  they  appear  to 
be  unreasonable  In  the  setting  of  economic 
circumstances.  In  such  cases  the  relative 
markf  t  size  of  the  enterprise  Involved  clearly 
is  Important.  An  acquisition  or  merger  by 
a  company  already  very  large  In  relation  to 
its  market  is  far  more  likely  to  lessen  com- 
petlticn  substantially  or  tend  to  create  a 
monoijoly  In  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws 
than  a  similar  transaction  by  a  small  com- 
pany. But  size  alone  is  not  controlling.  For 
ex.ample,  In  a  recent  case  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion acquiesced  in  the  merger  of  two  large 
oil  companies.  Standard  Oil  of  California  and 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (Kentucky).  The  situation 
was  such  that  the  merger  would  create  new 
competition  in  an  area  previously  dominated 
by  a  larger  oil  company.  Standard  Oil  of  New 
Jersey.  The  introduction  of  new  competition 
outweighed  the  Increased  market  power  of 
Socal  and  Kyso  and  consequently  was 
thought  to  be  consistent  with  antitrust  ob- 
jectives. Competition,  rather  than  size.  U 
the  ul'imate  criterion. 

Although  we  cannot  formulate  any  exact 
quantitative  definition  of  monopoly,  we  can 
thus  establish  standards  in  terms  of  intent, 
of  conduct,  and  of  the  maintenance  of  com- 
petitive market  conditio  ns  that  serve  as  rea- 
sonable guideposts  from  case  to  case  and 
mark  ciut  the  area  of  Illegal  monopoly  power. 

HOW  TO  GET   CLE.^R.^NCI;  IN  ADVANCE 

The  Department  of  Justice  seeks  to  give 
as  much  assistance  as  it  properly  can  to 
busine:5fimen  who  are  attempting  to  comply 
with  the  antitrust  laws.  The  Department  Is 
not  authorized  to  give  advisory  opinions  to 
private  persons  or  enterprises.  However,  It 
has  a  i)rogram,  which  has  been  In  existence 
for  a  number  of  years,  that  permits  the  sub- 
mission of  matters  to  the  Antitrust  Division 
for  release  or  clearance  letters. 

Antitrust  release  letters  permit  an  advance 
review  of  business  plans  or  proposed  pro- 
grams to  ascertain  whether  they  involve  risk 
of  criminal  prosecution  If  adopted.  The 
procedure  is  relatively  simple  and  informal. 
Its  elements  are  these: 

1  A  request  for  a  release  or  clearance  let- 
ter must  be  submitted  in  writing  to  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

2.  The  submission  must  contain  a  full 
disclosure  regarding  a  specific  business  pro- 
p>06al.  If  additional  facts  or  data  concerning 
the  proposal  are  sought  by  the  Antitrust 
Division,  the  information  must  be  supplied 
upon  request. 


3.  The  submission  must  relate  to  a  plan 
or  program  that  Is  purely  prospective  and 
not  operative.  No  consideration  will  be  given 
to  a  request  for  an  expression  as  to  op>era- 
tlons  that  are  being  conducted  at  the  time 

4.  The  facts  and  plans  disclosed  must  af- 
firmatively show  that  the  plan  and  the  pro- 
posed operations  will  be  fully  conslsttnu  with 
the  antitrust  laws. 

5.  In  the  event  of  such  a  submission  ay^d 
showing,  a  release  letter  will  be  issued  waiv- 
ing the  Government's  right  to  Institute 
criminal  proceedings  against  the  parties 
involved. 

8.  In  the  event  of  a  submission  that  does 
not  afflrmatlvely  show  that  the  plan  and 
proposed  operations  will  be  fully  consistent 
with  the  antitrust  laws,  the  Government  may 
refuse  to  take  a  position  or  make  any  com- 
ment upon  the  proposal:  or  It  may  advise 
the  parties  that  the  proposal  appears  to  be 
contrary  to  the  antitrust  laws.  If  that  is  the 
case. 

7.  The  Government  in  any  event  re.serves 
the  right  to  Institute  civil  proceedings  if  It 
appears  that  the  legality  of  the  activities  or 
program  in  question  should  be  tested. 

8.  If  the  plan  in  actual  operation  or  the 
activities  engaged  In  go  beyond  the  state- 
ments set  forth  In  the  submission,  or  if 
there  was  not  a  full  disclosure  In  the  sub- 
mission made  to  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  Government  reserves  the  right  lo  proceed 
either  civilly  or  criminally. 

9.  The  submlaslon  of  a  request  for  a  release 
or  clearance  letter  does  not  prejudice  the 
position  or  any  right  of  the  party  making 
the  submission.  The  submission  may  be 
withdrawn  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  a  letter. 
An  unfavorable  opinion  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  Is  not  binding,  and  does  not  legally 
preclude  the  proposed  action  If  the  party 
making  the  submission  is  prepared  to  defend 
the  action  In  court. 

10.  The  submission  of  a  request  for  a  re- 
lease or  clearance  letter  does  not  by  Itself 
create  any  Immunity  from  prosecution,  and 
such  submission  does  not  preclude  tiie  Gov- 
ernment from  taking  any  action  that  may 
be  appropriate  upon  the  basis  of  facts  dis- 
closed. Release  and  clearance  commitments 
are  given  only  In  formal  written  cummunlca- 
tlons.  Such  commitments  are  never  given 
and  are  not  authorized  to  be  made  except  in 
writing  over  the  signature  of  a  responsible 
official  of  the  Department  of  Justice 

Although  the  Government's  commitment 
under  the  release  program  Is  limited  to  a 
waiver  of  Its  right  to  proceed  In  a  criminal 
case,  as  a  practical  matter  such  a  letter  will 
seldom,  if  ever,  be  Issued  if  the  staff  of  the 
Antitrust  Division  believes  that  either  a  civil 
or  a  criminal  proceeding  should  be  Instituted 
on  the  basis  of  the  proposal  submitted. 

MINIMIZING    UNCERTAINTY 

The  merger-clearance  program  differs 
chiefly  in  the  nature  of  the  commitment, 
since  legal  actions  against  mergers  are.  ex- 
cept In  the  most  extraordinary  cases,  civil 
rather  than  criminal.  Under  the  merger- 
clearance  program  the  submission  and  dis- 
closure required  are  the  sam.e  as  under  the 
release  program  mentioned  above.  Where 
the  Antitrust  Division  finds  that  a  proposed 
merger  does  not  raise  serious  questions  under 
the  antitrust  laws,  it  may  issue  a  "clearance 
letter"  stating  that  the  Department  does  not 
intend  to  take  legal  action  against  the  mer- 
ger If  consummated,  but  that  it  reserves  the 
right  to  Institute  action  later  If  subsequent 
developments  or  operations  Involve  antitrust 
violations. 

The  Department  of  Justice  cannot  answer 
abstract  or  hypothetical  questions,  but  it 
does  seek  by  the  release  and  clearance  pro- 
gram to  give  businessmen  as  much  assur- 
ance as  possible  under  the  antitrust  laws 
and  to  minimize  the  Inevitable  area  of  un- 
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certainty  that  Is  involved  In  the  applica- 
tion of  all  lav  .  Last  year  the  Department 
received  18  rec  uests  for  release  or  clearance 
and  Issued  8  letters 

It  must  be  recognized  that  there  is  un- 
certainty not  only  in  law.  but  in  business, 
and.  Indeed,  In  living  Itself.  Economic 
trends,  the  future  of  the  market,  Interna- 
tional relations,  public  taste,  technological 
developments,  ind  a  host  of  other  matters  are 
less  predictabU  than  the  application  of  the 
antitrust  lawf.  Tliose  who  would  assume 
the  power  of  management  decision  must  be 
prepared  to  assume  the  resp<;insiblllty  for 
dealing  with  such  uncertainties  One  of  the 
country's  moft  prominent  and  successful 
businessmen,  f  peaking  to  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce meeting  recently,  said:  "I  am  tired 
of  people  who  are  trying  to  make  business 
so  complex  th  it  this  is  an  excuse  for  viola- 
tion of  law  or  business  failure."  Those  who 
fail  can  alwajs  find  excuses  But  there  is 
no  more  reasc  n  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  antitrust  laws  than  for  failure  to  comply 
with  any  other  laws. 

A  NTITRl'ST    ABROAD 

It  has  been  jrgued  In  the  past  that  what- 
ever the  domestic  situation,  the  antitrust 
laws  handicapoed  American  business  in  for- 
eign markets,  i  nd  that  it  should  be  permitted 
to  cartellze  or  monopolize  in  order  to  com- 
pete abroad.  Consideration  of  this  argu- 
ment requires  examination  of  the  situation 
in  other  Indus  .rial  countries 

Since  the  c  ose  of  World  War  II,  nearly 
all  the  major  Industrial  countries  have 
adopted  new  •>r  substantially  strengthened 
statutes  to  prohibit  restrictive  business 
practices.  More  significantly,  a  strong  anti- 
trust provlsto:i  was  written  In  the  Treaty 
of  Rome  establishing  the  European  Economic 
Community  (Common  Market)   In  1957. 

In  Decembei  1961.  elaborate  and  extensive 
regulations  wtre  adopted  by  the  Council  of 
Ministers  of  •  he  Common  Market  making 
more  specific  '  he  antitrust  provisions  of  the 
basic  treaty.  These  became  effective  March 
13,  1962.  and  require  the  filing  of  a  wide 
variety  of  business  agreements  by  August  1. 
(The  deadline  may  be  extended  to  November 
1.)  The  regu  attons  provide  that  violation 
of  the  antltruJt  laws  of  the  Common  Market 
may  Incur  a  n  axlmum  fine  of  $1  million  or 
10  percent  of  i  company's  annual  gross  In- 
come, whichever  Is  greater.  In  this  coun- 
try, the  maximum  fine  for  antitrust  viola- 
tion Is  only  150.000.  In  addition,  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Common  Market  has  a  Di- 
rector General  of  Competition,  with  a  sub- 
stantial staff:  and  there  Is  every  Indication 
"that  the  antitrust  provisions  and  regula- 
tions will  be  eficiently  enforced 

The  principal  difference  between  American 
and  European  intltrust  laws  is  in  the  method 
of  dealing  witl  monopoly  or  dominant  enter- 
prise The  prevalent  European  view  Is  that 
government  re  ;ulatlon  of  economic  perform- 
ance can  prevrnt  or  ameliorate  abuses  rising 
from  the  possession  of  dominant  market 
power.  In  contrast,  the  American  view  is 
"  that  one  of  th'j  principal  values  of  competi- 
tion is  Its  fum-tlon  as  an  automatic  regula- 
tor of  econom;c  performance,  and  that  this 
Is  largely  lost  by  resort  to  direct  Govern- 
ment regulation.  Therefore,  we  seek  to  pre- 
vent undue  concentration  of  economic  power 
In  order  to  pn^serve  an  economic  structure 
that  will  operate  satisfactorily  by  the  inter- 
action of  impe:sonal  market  forces. 

One  of  the  l:'aslc  reasons  for  these  differ- 
ing American  and  European  viewpoints  is  the 
relative  size  of  the  national  markets.  Many 
European  countries  have  national  markets 
no  larger  than  those  of  some  American 
States,  or  eve:;!  than  some  of  our  larger 
metropolitan  areas.  Within  those  markets 
It  may  be  impossible  for  an  enterprise  to  be- 
come large  enoagh  to  engage  In  certain  In- 


dustries without  being  dominant  Further, 
from  the  European  viewpoint,  it  has  been 
necessary  for  their  enterprise  to  become  large 
in  relation  to  her  own  markets  in  order  to 
compete  with  American  enterprises  in  world 
markets. 

It  now  appears  that  as  the  European  mar- 
ket expand  with  the  advent  of  the  unified 
European  community,  the  problems  of  mo- 
nopoly or  market  domination  and  relative 
economic  size  will  become  essentially  the 
same  for  Europe  as  they  have  been  for 
America.  This  will  probably  tend  to  bring 
the  European  and  American  views  Into  closer 
correspondence.  It  would  be  anomalous  in- 
deed were  this  country  now  to  take  the  posi- 
tion that  American  enterprises  must  be  per- 
mitted to  cartellze  or  monopolize  in  order 
to  compete  with  European  enterprises.  It  Is 
clearly  the  time  for  us  to  move  forward  to- 
ward a  fuller  realization  of  our  ideals  rather 
than  backward  toward  the  now  outmoded 
6ystem.5  and  laws  that  European  countries 
have  themselves  largely  abandoned 

COMPETITION    IS    GOOD    FOR    BUSINESS 

Some  businessmen,  in  both  America  and 
Europe,  would  prefer  to  avoid  competition. 
This  is  understandable.  Competition  re- 
quires effort  and  ability:  it  jxases  a  constant 
threat  of  failure  for  indifference,  indolence, 
or  Incompetence.  Cartels  and  monopxalies 
promise  assured  profits  without  requiring 
commensurate  effort,  ability,  or  achievement. 
Nevertheless,  competition,  and  the  qualities 
that  sustain  It.  have  been  the  foundation  of 
American  business  and  American  achieve- 
ment. .As  President  Kennedy  said  in  his  New 
Orleans  speech  in  May.  "Trade  and  cx-)mpetl- 
tlon  and  Innovation  have  long  been  a  signif- 
icant part  of  the  American  character  " 
There  Is  Increasing  recognition  today  in 
Great  Britain  and  In  continental  Europe,  as 
In  the  United  States,  that  cartels  and  monop- 
oly breed  economic  stagnation  and  weak- 
ness, while  competition  leads  to  economic 
vigor,  progress,  and  prosperity. 

Thus  the  antitrust  laws  and  their  enforce- 
ment, by  protecting  and  strengthening  the 
role  of  competition,  are  truly  and  profound- 
ly probusiness.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  of  more  than  1.200  complaints  re- 
ceived by  the  Antitrust  Division  each  year 
over  two-thirds  are  from  businessmen — 
small,  middle-sized,  and  big  businessmen. 
The  great  majority  of  antitrust  investiga- 
tions and  of  cases  filed  under  the  antitrust 
laws  are  the  result  of  requests  by  business 
for  this  legal  protection. 

All  businessmen  should  realize,  as  many 
do.  that  by  keeping  the  economy  free,  by 
preventing  restrictive  and  unfair  practices, 
by  protecting  competition,  and  by  permit- 
ting equality  of  opportunity  for  all.  anti- 
trust enforcement  maintains  the  conditions 
that  permit  and  foster  the  growth  of  Amer- 
ican business 

Beyond  this,  the  antitrust  laws  offer  one 
common  ground  up>on  which  those  of  vary- 
ing political  and  economic  viewpoints  can. 
and  indeed  must,  meet  if  Americans  are  to 
work  together  in  building  greater  economic 
strength  for  the  future  The  concept  of 
pluralism  in  the  organization  of  power  is  the 
one  jx)Sltlve  and  practical  program  that  can 
challenge  the  strength  of  tyranny  arising 
from  the  monopolistic  concentration  of 
power  under  the  totalitarian  systems 

This  concept  Is  built  Into  the  very  struc- 
ture of  our  Government.  The  Constitution 
Itself  provides  for  a  system  of  checks  and 
balances  by  organizing  the  power  of  govern- 
ment into  three  separate  and  coordinate 
branches  In  the  economic  as  in  the  politi- 
cal realm,  we  must  Insure  that  power  is  or- 
ganized on  a  pluralistic,  not  a  monopolistic, 
basis.  The  spirit  of  antitrust  is  the  spirit  of 
Ubertv.   and   its  method   Is   the   most   prac- 


tical means  of  securing  aud  maintaining  lib- 
erty tht^t  mankind  hfts  yet  learned. 


U.S    FRIV.ATE  FOREIGN   AID 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.     HICKENLOOPER.     Mr.     Presi- 

Sfor  .some  time  the  Senator  from 
ichusetts  [Mr.  SaltonstallI  and  I 
4>een  interested  in  some  research 
in  coiViection  with  the  aclivities  of 
American  private  enterprise  abroad. 
We  have  had  compiled  a  very  interest- 
ing study. 

I  wish  tC'  point  out  that  although  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  criticism  in  publica- 
tions at  various  times  and  places  about 
the  so-called  "Ugly  American."  this 
document  is  entitled  The  Unselfish 
American.  ' 

The  data  and  compilations  which  are 
in  this  document  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rfxord 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  but  I 
merely  wish  to  summarize  by  saying 
that  the  document  shows  that  private 
activities  abroad  of  American  citizens, 
businesswise.  from  an  eleemosynary 
standpHJint  and  otherwise,  represent  a 
staggering  amount. 

Briefly,  this  study  shows  that  in  the 
year  1957.  which  is  the  last  year  for 
which  figures  are  available  in  certain 
categories.  American  investment's  abroad 
resulted  ir.  3.200.000  jobs  for  foreigners. 
American  investments  abroad  paid  $6,- 
878  million  in  wages  and  salaries  to  for- 
eigners. American  investments  abroad 
purchased  $17  billion  worth  of  materials 
and  services.  American  investors  paid 
$4.5  billion  in  taxes  to  foreign  govern- 
ments abroad.  American  a.ssets  in  for- 
eign cotmtries  in  1961  totaled  $56  billion. 

Direct  investments  of  Americans 
abroad  at  that  time  totaled  $35  billion. 
Mr.  President,  that  is  minimal.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  get  fully  docu- 
mented a  number  of  statistics  related 
to  American  activities  abroad.  So  the 
figures  are  minimal.  The  information 
comes  from  official  records  and  state- 
ments to  show  that  while  the  Govern- 
ment is  active  abroad,  there  is  an  unbe- 
lievably vast  amount — as  compared  with 
what  I  thought  was  the  amount  before 
the  study  went  into  effect — of  private 
American  :nvestment  and  private  Amer- 
ican activities  that  is  directly  and  sub- 
stantially contributing  to  the  economic 
well  being  of  foreign  countries  all  over 
the  world. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  documents  to  which  I  have 
referred  bo  printed  at  this  point  m  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The    Un.selfish     American  —  Foreword 

In  1960  at  least  73,000  pe<Dple  assisted  In 
almost  ll.OCO  private  American  foreign  aid 
programs  at  a  cost  of  tliree-quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars.     These  totals  increase  yearly. 

Tlie  conduct  of  foreign  relations  involves 
the  survival  of  the  .^merlcan  Nation.  Since 
World  War  H.  one  of  the  vital  facets  of  this 
foreign  policy  has  been  the  military  and 
economic  assistance  extended  by  this  Gov- 
ernment   to    the   war-ravaged    economies   of 
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th«  world  M  well  M  to  the  newly  developing  Wllhovu    •omo    knowlcdgt^    of    thrse    \n>>-  :.;.iu-h    iin  «i   ;etv.st  39.000  US   clUieni  over- 

,ji,(^l(,„g  grama,    no    one    can    trvily    unrtpriiUuul    imr  hcivs;   i  r  i  ut  ifi\nt  :<1  ,000  lndlKrnou«  personnel 

Time  »rter  time.  Uie  program*  for  foreign  foreign  aid  efTort*     In  ihla  study  we  exuniinu  .\vr^F,\Jt 

aid   have  been   attacked  by  private  cltlaent,  these    progrnmn    ba^ed    vipon    she    orgiuu/a-  n  -i.,.,-!     ^r  icUKin  !■<  and  nouapctarmn  or- 

by    public   otflclali,   and   by    foreign   govern-  tlont    Involved,    the    rnoiu'v    oxprnclcO      the  i.;ur,i,-uti hin  curryln«  mi    pnviun   foreign   uld 

mentii    on  the  ground!  that  they  were  nml-  perMuncl   ^lllll/.I•d.    tiio  .mM-.  ;•  u-h   pcrfniin.*!!  ;,r..Kruin»i  ui  i.'uni    04(i 

ftdmlnutered  and  wa«teful.  or,  conver«cly,  u«  i»nd  the  geographical  .ur.u  .1!   Uir  wuuu  lu  11      riio    •.nUip     -:    iirivuie    lurciKn    iiul    ui 

being  too  reatrlctlve  and  too  limited.  which  they  openile.  leu-'    »7ia  miiUur. 

Writers  of  every  hue  of  the  polliicnl  »pec-  No  pretense  in  madr  •1\,>;  tlll^  st  aiv  1«  mm-  ;  iji^  ,,,(„;  div  idrd  „«  f,,llov.i    fa)  •390  mll- 

trvim  have  pralied  or  damned  almost  every  plete      Much  of  the  infoitnniu.n   :.u^   vt    ;  ,,  ,;  ;,,  .n,,iu-vtt    cloihlng    foodnUilTii,  medical 

Individual     portion    of    the    program.     The  be  collected      Howevrr.  i'   im  ii.c  !■.<  pc    -r  lii"  ,.,p.  :.,.»,    ,.<l!i<i»tlois.\i   imuI  vr.cntlonul  eqiiip- 

program  hat  been  defended  on  humanitarian  Henute    Rcpvibllcun    pniu-v    couun;' t<-r    iii.ii  i,,^,,,     ,,.,      ;,,i  .oiiocird   i\n<l   (lidtntuitrd   by 

and    economic    groundi.      StatemenU    ema-  the    fucta    cont.uncd    hcrtMn    vMil    <■;,,. uiuk"  the   iH",    piivn'o   ni^mii/iidniiH      'IIUb   nRiirn 

iiutlna  from   hl^h  offlclal  eourcee   have   said  others  to  set  the  lecord  f.iiii;«isi  v,  '.iiat  ■  ni.f  ^1,0   in   .■l!ll■r^    iiir-   i<mt     if    nvippnitioK   thono 

that  80  percent  of  all  American  Government  w>»<i   constantly   ciitiri/.i-      liif    t'Kiv    Am.-i ;  , m.^;  .,.,.,  1    i,-,    piiv,,!r   fnrrinn    nUl   pr.ifrrnnin 

foreign  aid  wae  spent  in  the  United  Stules  <""»"   '""V  nl""  .»(knuwUHl«c'    r,.,-   ,;upi.-s«i.  <•  j,-^^,,       [m,,,    n^{uri»   d<H«s   n^t   ln(  lu(t«'   sur- 

The   program   hiu   been  condemned   on   thr  cniunbut.ionii   m      11, r<   uii,-.oi(iNi,    Ainerlcnn,"  p^,a   .  „  ,t   r..mmii(iiMi-i«  mippiu-d    to  ptivato 

groiindi  that  It  caused  an  Imbalance  of  pay-  rmwir    riKMi.M    m!i  iigencips   l    r   (iiHtribuiinn   timler   PutMic    I.nw 

mrnts,  an  outflow  of  gt^ld,  und  consiiiutrd  ,\  .j.,^p  fnii.iwinu  siaii-.'  r,     1     .nvate  foreign  **0'  """"  "'"•'"'"'■'•'"■'"'•i"   ''v  "'"  (i-vrrnin.nt 

threat  to  American  labor,  ,,i,,  .^^^  ,,,,  un<lt:rHt..t.-m,M',i  ;..  -Nrry  Initunct.  ^"^f  V\«  <^""^  '"  "  •"•  l>"^'"'i   ''  "f  ^'"■■'>  ^"">- 

All    too    rreq\irntly    the    substnntUl    con-  j^^,,^^  ^,f  ,,,^   fm! -ku' hn  ;!i«    iK-ncloi.  pubUo  «nodllles, 

trlbuMons  of   our   OovernniPnt^   foreign   .UU  „f  prlviUc    U.vvc  u   cun\\uvr  nmusuffl  Of  vol-  (*>>    '''^'■■''''  '■"'"■'''  ""<'  1  went  v-rlKlit  mil  ■ 

programs  huve  been  mlnunljied  \iutnry    gUlnu    nf    tiinr     l,>n>  ;     '.)\ont>y,   food  IJoJ^   (iii.u-^    s:.    m-u    rnnli  tMJirrK    utid    Rirti 

The  image  of  Americans  abrund  hiin  brcn  n,ui  ptnupnu-nt   iiv  AmrrUivi..-,    winhtronn  '*"*    niirnd       11    n    per- m;  to  prrFinn    Ixmiv 

Hie    subject    of    vinceaslng    coiiiruvorsy    cul-  ,)pr«on-to-pcrs(.ti    hrt^i-    -r    nu-:  .t,-!-,    n    phll-  mther   Ui.ui   ;!;i     i/i,    i   r.''U''>  n.-.  or   iion«f.  - 

mmatlng   In    the   drumatlc   hlghllghilng    of  ,uahroplc    grmiii       riw    .iM.iun.i.nK    .  irlflty  ttrlan  organlAuu  .is 

the  actions  of  a  few  who  have  been  dPHcrlbod.  .^n^j   ingenuity   of    tiirnr   prUa'i-    :    n   tjn   uUl  HI.  Artlvltirn  Mi.d.t'    ken  i>s  itHhIuvin  ai.it 

in  composite,  as  "The  Ugly  Amerlcnn  "  programs    Is   icntliiv.inv   nm  0    an;,;;'.      1    'Ahat  nonsn  t.u  1  m  >  1  >;,Uii,  .umi,-.     iwi;;- 

Tlie  ptirpose  of  this  study  Is  nonparilonn  jj^^y  \^  i\crompluhc(i    in   a   ;;rr  society.     It  Type                                                             Numbrr 

in   nattire.     It  does  not  concern  Itself  with  i,  always  dlfncviii   to  app.v  <a,iper«  to  iuch          AfrU-uMurr Ooo 

the    advisability    or    inadvlaablllty    of     the  free  activity  Oomtminit v  <l»'v.-inpfncn,t    rural..-.     4,  l.'iU 

US      Oovernment's     military     or     economic  xhe  figures   «ei   firth    be.   w  do  not  OOvar  ronnnun;' v  ili-vrUipinnit    urban,,         r>»0 

foreign     aid    prograni.i.       It    does,     however,  iwo  other    types   of    rorriKii   ail  !•' t;rati  >nal-\orKtloiini    trulnlnp           4.  )H9 

attempt   to   set   the   record    straight   and    to  1    They    do    not    iiuhiclp    thr    ofT-stto    In-         Ut'st'uith  and  survey 108 

•how   that,   though   there   may  be  an     Ugly  vestment  of  AmerUan  b\i,<(inci.-.i<s  ,>:unil  tht         Othflr MO 

American."  there  la  and  has  been  for  many  world  to  provide  houdinn    ,soii  .  ,«       'laMonal  — __ 

years  an 'unaemsh  American,"  training,     hospituU     w,i!«r    and      an  Mtlon                 ToUI >0,M8 

An  attempt  has  been  made  In  this  study  facilities,    etc,    for    -n.ohB     a    ika-.n    ;n     'ho  ixh,,r    u.'.,:^    vmi    n,,i    i,,-    lUiniUul    wiMi 

u.    indicate    the    scope    and    extent    of    U>e  American  planui.  or  livmu  ;im  nn.. a  :,.,..  :..'^f.  M-.r  r.mnu  v   i.y  .  ounir\  loiaU  bo.-au»c  ..r  ilu. 

pvirely     vulunUry.    altruistic     cojiuibutlona  such  planu  uro  lociu^.l      .->;..   i-:     -■     .■.;••  .,,,).  „.,,.. i,,i.i  1,    .,f    uliMUUMnK    Hip    natvur    of 

madP.  not,  by  the  Oovernment  uf  the  United  P'"'<-'«'iilft'''y      nnporum'       in       is..'        .oa.-,  ,,,,..,,,      ,,,    j,.,,,^     un.lprtakm     hy     rpli^luu* 

■        .  ,      .        .          ..,          ...  deve  oped    counirlps       lin'    o  !.i,    ^;nl■rlcan  „                                                          /           » 

8utc.,  bu    by  American  oliU.ns  In  the  area.  ,,,,^,J,,^,,,  .,i,„,^„   >,  ,,,,^  ,,„  ,,„,,,,,      ^tr-  «'      '" 

of  economic,  technical,  and  spiritual  uasUI-  ^^^^^^^^  ^,^^  ^n-^iu   uuPNt.nPnt    i-,«  or   Mu.uld  n    1.      -^^  lur    ^f  thP-.P  pnM,.,t«  uip  f».uu>,-P.i 

UUCP  to  tl\e  peoples  of  the  world  i^^  ^,,   impresulve  onp,  it  it  in  i-mm   r    in;  jlr.l.  by     ..mMar!      \s'a\\     ( i.ivt-i  omu  ni      iiKpn(  iri. 

Those   are   programs  which  are  nubshll/.ed  .j    y^^^^  ^j,,   ,,,,1   |„,lui|f    iiu<   pr-.Ki  un.    ■  ■r  T'h»y  ai<-   n..(    m,  oid.-d   lu   tlip  iimnpY  nijum 

only   by   the  true  heart  of  America      These  tj^p    education    of    furninii    BMniroiA    oi    uifl  flven  ..ivm' 

are   programs  of  long  standing      These   are  Unitpd  Miatps  Thr  !,on,iiri      r  inu»ionarv  and  duri  t   'o- 

programs  which  gird  the  globe  and  to  which.  with  ihoso  io«iri\  ..i  i.o.n  n,  nond    •    "  fol*  H"  '    ■,   1 1\  p  ipr  i^v  rfUniiaix  t.:'""opn  in  r^iwmioiv 

with  unceasing  dedication,  thousands  ui)on  lowhm  flgurrs  rIvp  n  arnn.i;   ,di'.i     t  j-iiVRtt,  hU''       At    ;pant    ISO  c<iui\trlp«    tprrltortr*    or 

thotisanda    of     Individual     Americans     have  voluntary   forrign  uiil   in    litno  dcprndrnrlrn   an'   in  ved   in    Ihu   ri>«h|Mi,    py 

attempted   to  contribute   to   the   betterment  I     The   people   onna«rd    in    i.ii>a'p   f.-»rel|fn  U -*^.  nilsolonar  v  i.:rn\ip" 

of   hvimanlty.      Nothli>g  has  been  a»Rpd   nor  iMd   programs    7:1  000       1  niH   tnt.o   d;-. ;  id    >■•  XV.  DlstMlniMMU    'if    fiTd^rii -.od    prngrami 

desired  In  return.  follows      fa)     at    Icaxt    1000    in    Hip    i mtrd  by  country,  or  iitrdory 
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•  KicludM  value  of  nittterlal*  piiri  luivd  ft  >ni  ilw  United  States. 


•  rik'l.rr 


It  Is  wnrth  recriUlng  thai  st,v  hu\c  no  sepa- 
rate JIk  i'l'  u«  to  the  rxIiMil  if  otT-si'.r  iii- 
veatmaat  or,  the  part  of  U  8  l)U!tlnp»««  ubrottU 
for  adueatlonal,  mpdicil  i>ai.itaiy,  or  K''>''!''' 
welfarp  !«rr\icp»  both  fir  ctr.  pi-  vroo  tlifir 
fiUl^llli.H  and  thr  iircu.s  ,n  wli',,  !.  RiU  li  p.ai.t.H 
are  loiatmi 

In  euii'iinary.  thrrrforr.  In  \sn\\  .\nirrir.in 
aaaets  In  foreign  countries  tot.ilod  *:>'i  l)n- 
Uon  and  Ulrctl  lir.  (■^t.lr,^•^'.«  t.t.ord  ».;iri 
billion. 

In  1957.  the  l.-xBt  ynar  for  whL  I'.  TiKT.rr.'-  .vre 
available,  Amcrira-.i  Irivestmc:,'  abr  uui  re- 
sulted !n  n  200.000  Jobs,  paid  $6,878  miiUon 
In  salar  ;(•.<;  purchased  $17  blUlon  worth  of 
materia. ,■<  and  ,'5orvices.  and  paid  64,500  mil- 
lion In   •.,ix(\s  to  foreign  cour.trlcs. 

Mr,  HICKENLOOPER  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  ihe  staff  of  the  Republican 
policy  committee,  which  as.sLsted  In  the 
compilation  of  that  very  illuminatii.g  set 
of  statistics. 


Mr    JOilNSTUN      Mr    Picfildcnt,  will 

tlit^  Stduitu!   yield  so  ihi\t   I  may  a.sk  a 
(\\ivsi:ni)'' 

.Ml  }iIC-Ki:NIO(:)PKH  I  yield  to  Ui(- 
(ii.sti!ti"dl.^!i(xl  Fer.iito:-  fiop.i  SovUli  Caro- 
lina 

Mr  .JOHNSTON.  Is  the  .■^Inlrtncnl 
brnkt^n  down  m  any  way'' 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER  Tlie  statc- 
ificrit  i."?  tabulated  b>  countrie."^  but  net 
by  specific  itemized  investments.  It  is  a 
.short  document,  but  a)l  the  statistics  are 
documer.ted,  and  we  are  certain  that  the 
.studies  are  reliable.  Tlic  statement  is 
not  long  enough  to  indicate  whether  the 
activity  is  motor  manufacturing,  elec- 
tronic manufacturing,  or  other  activity 
It  IS  broken  down  by  countries. 

Mr  JOHNSTON  By  countries,  but 
nol  bv  ctdninodUies',' 


Ml  lilCKKNI  001  FR  Hint  !>  ror- 
lect 

Mr  .JOHN.^TON  1  Miould  like  to  a.'^k 
another  cr.ie.sluni  Is  the  .Senate:  a 
member  of  the  Commillce  on  For'  it n 
Htiat  ions'' 

Mr.  HICKENI  OOPER     I  am 

Mr  JOHNSTON  At  any  tm.c  b.as 
the  Senator  looked  into  the  possibility 
of  llie  various  countries  involved  enter- 
ing into  some  kind  of  agreement  to  pro- 
tect our  mteresUs  in  foreign  countries'' 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes:  that 
subject  has  been  under  active  consider- 
ation. We  have  urged  much  stronger 
defense  of  American  property  rlgh.ts 
abroad.  That  is  a  part  of  the  stimulu.* 
which  generate<l  the  short  study. 


cvui- 
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The  Bcnfttor  will  rrK-Rll  tlmt  I  offriTd 
nn  Rmendment  relRtlnu  lo  the  connscft- 
tion  or  exproprlRtlon  of  American  prop- 
rriy  rlghis  abroad  to  the  Foreign  Aid 
Act  The  amendment  was  not  as  strong 
as  I  should  like  to  see  It,  but  It  was  the 
best  we  could  obtain  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

But  even  today  in  one  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  a  most  serious  and 
devastating  confiscation  or  expropriation 
procedure  is  being  instituted  at  this  very 
moment  for  the  seizure  not  only  of  Amer- 
ican property  but  also  of  foreign  prop- 
erty. The  United  States  must  begin  to 
become  seriously  concerned  about  the 
problem.  If  we  do  not  do  so,  foreign 
investments  will  begin  to  be  dissipated, 
seized,  and  expropriated  at  a  great-er 
speed 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  Senator.  I  am  glad  to  receive 
the  information  he  has  submitted. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  basis  of 
the  information  is  to  show  that,  entirely 
aside  from  Government  activity,  Ameri- 
can private  activities  abroad  are  really 
of  staggering  proportions  and  are  of  fan- 
tastic benefit  to  the  various  foreign  coun- 
tries. As  the  tabulation  shows,  there 
are  a  great  many  of  them.  The  Senator 
can  read  it  in  the  Record  tomorrow.  I 
hope  he  will  do  so,  because  the  informa- 
tion is  very  illuminating. 


WYOMING'S  MAJOR   ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Au- 
gust 29  issue  of  the  Laramie,  Wyo., 
Boomerang  contained  three  articles  that 
indicate  both  the  seriousness  of  one  of 
Wyoming's  major  economic  problems 
and  the  promise  of  the  future  to  change 
these  problems  to  assets 

The  first  article  deals  with  the  clos- 
ing of  the  Union  Pacific  Coal  Co.'s  No. 
8  mine,  the  last  operating  mine  in  Sweet- 
water County.  The  Members  of  this 
body  know  that  on  several  occasions  I 
have  stressed  the  plight  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry in  the  West.  This  industry  has 
lost  much  of  its  market  to  liquid  fuels. 

The  other  two  articles  in  the  Boom- 
erang deal  with  the  development  of  new 
outlets  and  uses  for  coal.  Both  articles 
cover  presentations  made  at  the  48th 
national  meeting  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Chemical  Engineers  held  last 
week  in  Denver. 

These  articles  concern  the  use  of  coal 
slurry  pipelines  and  the  production  of 
high  energy  fuels  from  coal.  I  have 
been  an  advocate  of  increased  research 
for  new  uses  for  western  coal  and  am 
very  pleased  to  note  progress  along  the.<?e 
lines.  The  marvels  of  modern  science 
and  technology  may  yet  provide  Wyo- 
ming with  new  and  dynamic  industries. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the.se  three  articles  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

U.P.  COAL  Closes  No   8  Mine.  L.^sT  in  Springs 
Area 

Rock  Springs.  Wyo  — Company  Pre.sldent 
Vern  O  M\;rray  announced  Monday  that  the 
Union  Paciflc  Coal  Co.   is   in  the  process  of 


eUMoluUon  luxl  Ihut  lt*i  loonl  Nn  8  mint  hM 
\><cf>n  ("liwrd  down 

MliUi»a  (iprrixMiins   wrtr  F.iop|iod  l-^*^  w«»«ik 

ftt  thf>  No  8.  iu\(t  only  rt  to  lo  rtiip,    -  - !■  ■   ■> 

bpfti  bviny  dlRiniUitUiiK  r<iviip»neia 

Tv)tiil  prodvicUon  of  tlir  niiiie'n  severnl  ypur 
history  wiva  li>0  0.(7  1  r>o  ton.s.  The  coal  wb« 
used  to  supply  u  k''"'"'  '''"R  plant  owned  and 
operat^'d  by  Pacinc  r  w.-r  \-  Light  Co, 

The  No  8  wiis  iho  1  i.s*  p<ratlng  coal  mine 
which  belontjed  to  the  Union  Paciflc  Coal 
Co.  The  company's  D  O  Clark  mine  at  Su- 
perior. Wyo,  was  closed  down  March  31, 
1962.  There  were  75  miners  employed  by  the 
company  at  that  time. 

Closing  of  the  No.  8  marked  the  passing 
of  an  era,  as  It  was  the  last  coal  mine  In 
Sweetwater  County. 


Ot«l  of  l>j  llni'".  Iht>  prowrlit  t-odt  twr  oqulv- 
(klpiil  111  iKiHiiu:  vi\lup  to  nbout  17,1)00  tril- 
lion cubic  left      !   nnlurnl  |P>i«    • 


GiLSONITE     SLfRRY     LINE     SaID    PKOOF     COAL 

Line    Possible 

Denver — A  chemical  company  executive 
said  Tuesday  a  Utah-Colorado  gllsonlte 
slurry  pipeline  has  proved  pipeline  transport- 
ing of  solids  is  practical. 

J.  H,  Henderson  of  Salt  Lake  City,  manager 
of  engineering  and  product  development  for 
the  American  Gllsonlte  Co.,  said  the 
Bonanza.  Utah,  to  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 
line  has  been     eminently  successful." 

Henderson  spoke  to  the  48th  national 
meeting  of  the  .American  Institute  of  Chem- 
ical Engineers. 

■  There  exists  a  great  potential  for  this 
means  of  transport,  particularly  where  large 
tonnages  are  to  be  handled,  or  where  other 
means  of  transportation  are  Impractical  or 
too  costly,"  he  said. 

Gilsonite  Is  mined  8t  Bonanza  and  refined 
near  Grand  Junction.  The  e-ilnch  pipeline 
runs  72  miles  through  terrain  that  would 
otherwise  require  a  200-mlle,  all-weather 
hlghw.iy 

The  slurry  Is  crushed  gllsonlte,  a  solid, 
natural  hydrocarbon.  In  water. 


Sees  Co.\i.  Tars  eor  Fuel  in  High-Vklocitt 
Planes 

Denver  — .America's  coal  Industry,  In  de- 
cline since  World  War  II,  may  have  a  bright 
future  two  speakers  told  a  chemists"  meeting 
Tuesday. 

A  French  research  scientist  said  the  "an- 
cestor of  all  fuels"  may  help  solve  problems 
of   prodviclng   high-velocity  airplanes. 

An  American  industry  offlclal  said  coal  may 
prove  to  be  a  good  source  of  supplemental 
gas  supplies 

Prof  M  Letort,  general  manager  of  funda- 
mental research  at  the  Centre  de  Etudes  et 
Recherches  des  Charbonnages  de  France,  told 
the  48th  national  meeting  of  the  American 
Institvite  of  Chemical  Engineers  the  United 
Smte.s  alone  soon  may  require  as  much  as 
UK)  million  gallons  of  high  energy  fuel  a  year. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  tars 
from  low  temperature  coal  carbonization  and 
tiirs  from  coal  hydrogenatlon  contain  a  num- 
ber of  aromatic  hydrocarbons  with  a  chemi- 
cal structure  essentially  similar  to  high  tem- 
perature tiirs.  •   •   •  ■  he  said. 

These  sources  of  supply  ought  to  be  taken 
in'n  consideration,  should  high  requirements 
for  .-ipecial  fuels  develop  " 

In  another  session,  Henry  R.  Linden  of  the 
Institute  of  Gas  Technology  at  Chicago  said 
by  the  year  2000.  more  than  half  the  U.S. 
gas  dem.md  may  have  to  be  met  by  supple- 
mental supplies 

"Coal  and  high-grade  oil  shale  are  the  pri- 
mary raw  materials  for  supplementing  nat- 
ural gas  if  ever  demand  exceeds  supply  In  the 
future."  he  said.  "Domestic  petroleum  re- 
sources would  be  an  excellent  source  of  sup- 
plemental high  B  t  u.  pipeline  gas. 

■  However,  the  future  recovery  Is  estimated 
at  185  billion  barrels,  which  Is  equivalent  In 
heating  value  to  only  about  1,000  trllUon 
cubic  teet  of  natural  gas. 

"In  contrast,  coal  reserves,  of  which  more 
than  half  can  be  recovered  at  the  present 


HART  OF  WYOMING 
Mr.  MiOEK  Mr  President  wr  citi- 
zens of  the  Stat<^  of  WyominK  are  for- 
tunate to  have  as  our  insurance  and  in- 
heritance tax  commissioner  a  man  of 
extensive  experience  and  unquo.stioned 
ability,  Gilbert  A.  D.  Hart 

The  September  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  American  Insurance  contains  an  arti- 
cle on  Mr.  Hart  and  the  State  he  .serves. 
This  article  perceptively  notes  that  one 
of  the  symbols  for  reliability  and  cer- 
tainty— hallmarks  of  cood  in.surance — Is 
the  famous  Old  Faithful  gey.ser  in  Yel- 
lowstone Park.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Closeups  or  Our  Commissioners — Hart,  of 
Wyoming 

The  certainty  of  Insurance  for  the  uncer- 
tainties of  this  world  has  a  world-famous 
symbol  In  Wyoming.  There,  with  rare  ex- 
ception. Old  Faithful  geyser  In  Yellowstone 
National  Park  erupts  with  regular  certainty 
every  65  minutes.  The  certainty  Is  backed 
up  with  powerful  resoxirces.  too,  for  each 
eruption  sends  15.000  gallons  of  hot  water 
spraying  120  feet  high. 

Old  Faithful  Is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
greatest  single  attraction  of  all  national 
parks.  But  Wyoming  also  has  other  dis- 
tinctions befitting  the  concepts  of  insurance. 
The  first  guarantee  of  equal  suffrage  to 
women  In  the  United  States  was  embodied  In 
the  act  of  1869  of  the  Territorial  Legislature 
of  Wyoming.  And  in  1873.  Just  17  years  be- 
fore Wyoming  entered  the  Union,  the  Wyo- 
ming Stock  Growers  Association  was  orga- 
nized In  Cheyenne  for  better  management 
and  protection  of   livestock   interests 

The  Equality  State  is  still  primarily  a 
livestock  domain  of  native  nutritional 
grasses.  Its  reputation  was  established  more 
than  100  years  ago  when  cattlemen  trailed 
their  great  herds  up  from  Texas  In  the 
spring  of  1866  In  search  of  better  grazing 
Native  "livestock"  was  assured  si\Je,  perma- 
nent grazing  when  the  National  Elk  Range. 
now  supporting  one  of  the  world's  largest 
herds,  was  established  In  the  Jackson  Hole 
area.  Also  located  there.  Grand  Teton  Na- 
tional Park,  said  to  be  unsurpassed  for  sheer 
beauty,  draws  Its  share  of  Wyoming's  mil- 
lion or  more  visitors  annually. 

StlU  not  fully  developed,  Wyoming's  great 
mineral  resources  include  coal,  petroleum, 
bentonlte.  Iron,  copper,  uranium,  and  n  num- 
ber of  others,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  non- 
metalUcs,  The  State  Is  the  fifth  largest  oil 
producer  and  has  the  fifth  largest  proved 
oil  reserve. 

Insurance  to  the  extent  of  $48  5  million 
in  premiums  of  all  kinds  was  In  effect  In 
the  most  recent  year  reported  by  Commis- 
sioner Hart.  There  are  580  companies  and 
3.000  agents  licensed  to  do  business  in  the 
State.  Total  revenues  in  taxes  and  fees  were 
almost  $1.5  million  for  the  combined  de- 
partments of  Insurance  and  Inheritance  tax. 
both  of  which  are  supervised  by  the  com- 
missioner's ofBce. 

Commissioner  Hart  Joined  the  Wyoming 
department  3  years  ago  In  April  upon  re- 
tiring after  serving  for  24  years  as  special 
agent.  Intelligence  Division,  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service.  He  first  served  as  deputy  com- 
missioner for  a  short  period  and  then  was 
acting  Insurance  commissioner  before  being 
appointed  Insurance  and  Inheritance  tax 
commissioner  In  January  1960.     He  is  active 
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\\\  tl\i<  N.ilU>i\ul  Aiwoviivl  loi\  (if  lunvii  ixiico 
r  iniul''i-l"i>erd  nn  n  inrii>bri  .f  -irMinl  dlf- 
;iirnl  iMintnlitrps 

WUh  u  <  arrrr  bfRltMilUR  tii  Mlnnoviil  Cnin- 
ml«^^loii('r  Marl  li  n  oertined  pvibllc  m-rount- 
ikii'  ;  40  vpiim  rxperifiirp  brtore  1\Ik  up- 
pi....ii'.mc)  !  ii'  the  Wyi'iiUi.^s'  ilrp.'^rlmriit  He 
has  served  in  both  pvii>',;.-  and  private  ac- 
coimttng  cither  a,s  a  teat  !ar  or  In  actual 
practice.  For  approximatt  ly  10  of  those 
years  he  was  a  teacher  of  accounting  at 
Rublcan  Business  School  and  Font  Bonne 
College  In  St.  LouiR,  Mo  He  is  a  graduate 
of  St.  Louis  University  with  a  major  In  ac- 
counting. The  department  which  he  now 
heads  was  establi.siicd  as  a  separrite  division 
of  the  government  in  1919.  and  he  Is  the 
12th   comini.ssloiier    to   hold    the   office. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimniis  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  Qiiorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  ;t  is  ,so  ordered. 


VTSrr  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  HON. 
PETER  EMERY,  MEMBER  HOUSE 
OP  COMMONS,  BRITISH  PARLIA- 
MENT 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr  President,  I  intro- 
duce to  the  Senate  Mr  Peter  Emery,  who 
is  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
of  Great  Britain,  and  is  parliamentary 
private  secretary  to  the  Mini,<:ter  of  State 
at  the  Foreign  Office,  Mr  Joseph  Godber, 
who  is  the  Common  Market  negotiator 
for  the  United  Kingdom 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. On  behalf  of  the  Senate,  the 
Chair  welcomes  Mr.  Emery,  and  hopes 
that  his  visit  to  the  Senate  will  be  a 
pleasant  one. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising  1 


PROTECTION  OF  HEMISPHERE 
FROM  EUROPEAN  AND  ASIATIC 
AGGRESSION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  support  Uie  President's 
foreign  and  military  policy  if  it  serves 
U.S.  needs,  I  am  jiist  truly  perplexed, 
like  many  Americans,  as  to  what  Uiat 
policy  is. 

Russian  tanks,  rockets,  military  planes, 
and  high-velocity  artillery  Jiave  been 
brought  into  Cuba.  They  could  be  em- 
ployed to  try  lo  neutralize  our  Guan- 
tanamo  naval  ba.se  there.  They  threaten 
U,'  entire  United  States,  east  of  the 
Mi.s.si.ssippl.  Pads  for  lisht  rockets  have 
already  been  built  in  Cuba  by  Russian 
and  Chine.se  Red  technicians.  I  am  re- 
liably informed  that  launching  pads  for 
medium  rockets  with  a  1,500-mile-plus 
range  can  be  built  in  under  4  days. 

And  it  has  been  announced  that  the 
Russians  have  PT  boats  based  on  Cuba 
with  rockets  capable  of  firing  15  to  18 
miles,  I  have  only  heard  of  one  PT 
boat  in  history  sunk  by  a  major  enemy 
fleet  unit.  What  is  to  keep  these  PT 
boats  from  slipping  in  to  hit  either 
Guantanamo  or  Miami? 

Yet  we  have  not  invoked  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,    or    even    the    latest    variants 


llirnH>f  And  uppftirntly  Ihp  US,  Ma- 
1  iiiOA  and  the  U  8  Army  dlvlaloiw  huvr 
been  mi.slald  Kvrvy  time  a  cilsls  ftll^c» 
our  Resi-rve.s  mr  yanked  out  of  their 
rivilian  live.s  The  last  time  thl,";  hap- 
penrtl.  tlir  Ea.'^t  Germans  con.stnicled 
the  Be;;i!i  wall  with  impunity,  Are  we 
prupo,Sii.K  lo  call  Reserves  now  to  cover 
capitulation  or  surrender  in  Cuba  or  in 
Berlin?  Arc  we  poing  t«  double  our  f^st 
at  home,  while  adopting  a  conciliatory 
attitude  toward  the  Soviets  everytime 
they  foment  a  crisis  on  some  cold  war 
front? 

I  do  not  see  that  again  impo.=ing  on 
civilians  is  the  answer  to  the  Cuban 
problem  or  a  substitute  to  giving  the 
American  people  the  .security  they  have 
a  right  to  expe:t  by  elimiiiating  an 
enemy  ensconced  right  off  our  shores 

I  noted  that  the  other  day  the  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr,  Humph- 
rey! likened  the  presence  of  the  Soviets 
m  Cuba  to  our  bases  overseas  I  want 
to  correct  the  record  on  this.  The  whole 
free  world  was  di.sarmed  in  the  late  for- 
ties when  the  Communists  were  consoli- 
dating their  eastern  European  empire. 
That  led  to  the  US  draft  law.  that  led 
to  free  world  rearming  and  defensive 
alliances  Tliat  led  friendly  countries 
freely  and  willingly  to  prant  us  bases  in 
their  lands  to  help  protect  them  from 
Soviet  apgre.ssion. 

In  Cuba,  a  free  people  have  been  put 
in  bondage  by  force  and  without  elec- 
tions. Tens  and  tens  of  thousands  have 
f.ed  the  Custro  bloodbath,  pn.sons,  and 
tortures.  The  Russians  and  Red  Chinese 
are  in  Cuba  illegally,  immorally,  and 
without  the  slightest  right  to  be  there. 
The  difference  between  their  position 
and  ours  should  be  apparent  to  free 
people  everywhere. 

Yes,  Americans  are  perplexed  about 
our  foreign  policy  Within  the  past  few- 
weeks  we  apreed  to  pull  all  our  rockets 
out  of  England,  and  I  understand,  we 
are  about  to  pull  them  all  out  of  Prance. 
This  U.S.  unilat.eral  nuclear  disarming 
can  be  an  invitation  for  attack  upon 
us  It  certainly  endangers  our  f^eet  in 
the  Medil.erTanean.  which  so  long  has 
acted  as  a  major  deterrent  to  Communist 
attack  Yet.  while  conducting  nuclear 
riisarmini:,  we  propose  to  call  up  civilians 
Is  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor  responsible  for 
the.se  moves  to  throw  away  our  modern 
weapons  and  use  conventional  forces 
aramst  nuclear  arms?  Or  is  this  part  of 
Walter  Rostow's  elimination  of  our  so- 
called  f\rst  attack  weapons. 

Administration  advisers  have  devised  a 
plan  for  us  to  give  away  our  Air  Force 
Navy,  Marine,  and  Army  to  the  United 
Nations  within  10  years.  This  past  week. 
Secretary  Freeman  made  the  f^rst  move 
to  carry  out  Harlan  Cleveland's  pro- 
gram for  turning  US  foreign  aid  over 
to  the  U  N  for  distribution.  Is  this  offer 
to  give  away  our  Armed  Forces  the  rea- 
son why  we  seem  to  have  ducked  some- 
where our  big  Marine  force  and  Air 
Force,  Navy,  and  Army? 

We  have  today  not  a  program  of  mas- 
sive retaliation,  but  of  massive  appease- 
ment. Our  posture  makes  that  of  Cham- 
berlain at  Munich  seem  lionlike.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr,  Keating  1 
has  expressed  a  valid  concern  that  the 
•  Soviet  Union  may  want  to  put  up  Cuba 


ami  l»(  ihn  on  tin-  lUK'llon  b\ock  loBrth.rr 
fur  a  diplumatlc  deal  tlmt  would  make 
.sornr  t>f  our  mo.sl  hardboilwl  nryotiR- 
tOIN  blu.vli 

I  MipKc.'-t  we  wric  !uid  in  hiyht  i  rs- 
trrm,  ni.ci  safer  ti.K\  when  we  were  a 
.siiupi;l;i'.i:  nation,  with  self-respect  and 
ci(  teimaialion  to  protect  ourselves  than 
tocay  when  we  are  tlic  most  ixjwirful 
.\at.on  in  the  world— and  acting  the 
must  craven. 

Last  year.  I  supported  the  President's 
callup,  but  what  has  been  our  experi- 
ence since  that  time''  Reserve  troops 
were  called  up  without  adequate  prep- 
aration to  receive  them  into  the  Military 
Establishment.  They  were  inadequately 
equipped  and  frustrated,  in  most  cases, 
by  the  failure  to  employ  them  in  some 
important  or  significant  effort. 

While  the  callup  of  Reserves  may  have 
seemed  a  good  manifestation  of  Ameri- 
can toughness  £ind  determination  at  the 
time,  it  was  negated  by  subsequent  m- 
action  or  conciliatory  gestures  in  re- 
sponse to  Soviet  pressures. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Congress 
to  recommend  some  resolute  and  decisive 
action  to  the  President.  Several  good 
suggestions  have  been  made  by  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

For  example,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  !  Mr  Stenvis] 
has  suggested  that  "we  should  make  a 
most  determined  drive  among  our  NATO 
and  other  Western  allies  in  an  effort  lo 
get  them  to  cut  off  immediately  all  ship- 
ping and  trade  relations,  direct  and  in- 
direct With  Cuba."  In  addition,  the  Sen- 
ator from  MLssissippi  has  urged  an 
all-out  drive  for  concerted  action  by  the 
Or'.:anization  of  American  States 

The  junior  Senator  from  Iowa  '.Mr. 
Miller!  has  said  that  we  should  impose 
a  "war  material  blockade"  on  Cuba 

The  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
^  Mr  Javits  ;  in  a  noteworthy  speech, 
September  6  called  for  a  "common  pol- 
icy and  a  common  course  of  action"  with 
other  nations  of  the  Organization  of 
.American  States. 

In  a  Senate  speech,  also  on  Septem- 
ber 6,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ScottI  raised  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  intends  to  implement  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  an 
appropriate  topic  for  debate  a'  this  time 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Flo- 
rida IMr  Smathkrs;  feels  tliat  we  should 
take  the  leadership  in  creating  a  NATO 
type  of  ors::anization  m  the  Western 
Hi>mispheie,  and  al.so  he  agrees  with  me 
that  steps  should  be  taken  toward  rec- 
ok;nizing  a  Cuban  Cmvernment  in  exile. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Kan.sas  !  Mr 
Pearson]     ha.s     recommended     positive 
steps,  including  a  demand  for  free  elec- 
tions in  Cuba,  under  OAS  supervision. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  'Mr. 
I>3dd1  advocates  open  aid  to  the  Cuban 
freedom  fii.;htcrs. 

Mr.  President,  these  proposals  should 
be  given  our  immediate  and  urgent  at- 
tention, I  Euegest  that  we  stop  acting 
like  BN-zantine  plotters  and  exercise  our 
lecal  and  moral  right  as  free  people  to 
protect  this  hemisphere  from  European 
and  Asiatic  aggression. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  on 
the  news  tickers  this  morning  there  is 
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reference  to  a  Soviet  Foreign  Office  state- 
ment on  Cuba  and  Berlin.  In  the  case 
of  Cuba  the  statement  warns  of  a  nu- 
clear war.  In  the  case  of  Berlin  the 
statement  concludes  that  the  impending 
election  precludes  consideration  of  nego- 
tiations on  our  part  until  after  that  time 
and,  in  an  unprecedented  gesture  of 
magnanimity  assures  us  that  the  Rus- 
sians will  let  the  situation  simmer  for 
the  present. 

I  want  to  say  that  insofar  as  Cuba  is 
concerned.  Soviet  nuclear  threats  will 
not  determine  the  course  of  U.S.  policies. 
U.S.  policies  will  be  determined  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  on  the  basis  of  the  re- 
quirements for  the  security  of  this 
Nation  and  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
the  well-being  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Americas. 

He  will  neither  be  provoked  into  tak- 
ing false  steps  nor  deterred  from  neces- 
sary steps  to  these  ends  by  what  the 
Soviet  Union  may  do  or  say  about  nu- 
clear war.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that. 
in  this  course,  he  will  have  the  support 
of  Republicans  and  Democrats  regard- 
less of  the  November  elections.  If  the 
Soviet  Union  sincerely  desires  to  con- 
tribute to  peace,  its  own  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  it  will  cease 
forthwith  its  military  meddling  in  the 
Caribbean  situation. 

Insofar  as  Berlin  is  concerned,  I  would 
say  to  the  Russians  that  the  President,  is 
prepared  to  negotiate  before,  during,  or 
after  the  November  election.  The  dif- 
ficulty in  negotiations  is  not  our  election 
but  the  apparent  unwillingness  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  negotiate  sensibly  to  the 
end  that  this  threat  to  peace  in  Europe 
and  the  world  may  be  removed.  Let  the 
Soviet  Union  worry  about  what  it  will  do 
to  contribute  to  a  just  and  equitable 
solution  to  the  situation  in  Berlin  and 
Germany.  We  will  worry — Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike — about  the  No- 
vember election.  And  there  is  no  doubt 
that  tK)th  Democrats  and  Republicans 
will  support  the  President  in  any  effort 
to  deal — today,  tomorrow,  or  in  Novem- 
ber or  December— with  this  long-fester- 
ing situation.  There  is  no  political 
capital  for  anybody  in  the  Berlin  situa- 
tion, not  for  Democrats.  Republicans, 
and  least  of  all,  for  the  Russians.  There 
will  be  only  the  promise  of  widespread 
death  and  destruction  until  a  just  solu- 
tion is  found 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '' 

Mr    MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  I  had 
some  discussion  yesterday  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  Let  me  emphatically 
agree  with  him  now  that  we  in  this  coun- 
try, regardless  of  party,  know  more 
about  what  our  country  will  do  in  the 
face  of  an  election  than  does  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev 

First,  let  me  thank  the  majority  leader 
for  the  very  forthright  statement  he  has 
made;  then  let  me  confirm  his  point  that 
the  forthcoming  elections  will  not  be 
allowed  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the 
things  that  must  be  done;  and  also  let 
me  a.ssure  him  that  Republicans  a.s  well 
as  Democrats  will  stand  behind  the 
President  in  whatever  forceful  position 


he  finds  it  necessary  to  take,  either  with 
regard  to  Cuba  or  with  regard  to  Berlin. 

We  will  await  with  interest  his  pro- 
posals for  such  attention,  because  in  my 
judgment  they  will  have  the  united  sup- 
port of  Congress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
words  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  am  reminded  of  a  story 
that  my  father  used  to  tell  about  the 
tinkers  in  Ireland.  He  said  they  were  al- 
ways fighting  among  one  another,  but  as 
soon  as  some  outsider  came  in  they 
banded  together  and  united  against  the 
outsider.  So  far  as  our  elections  are 
concerned,  we  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans can  tend  to  our  own  business,  and 
do  it  very  well.  We  do  not  need  advice 
or  counsel  from  the  outside;  nor  do  we 
need  any  statement  from  the  Russians 
to  tell  us  what  to  do  in  our  own  country. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cur in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  What  has 
ccime  over  the  news  ticker  this  morning 
IS  one  of  the  most  singular  things  I  have 
seen  in  a  long,  long  time.  I  have  before 
me  a  UPI  dispatch  with  a  Moscow  date- 
line I  believe  I  should  read  portions  of 
it  into  the  Record  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  there  is  a  record  on  this  viewpoint. 
It  begins  as  follows : 

Moscow. — The  Soviet  Union  today  warned 
t-he  United  States  against  attacking  Cuba  and 
said  it  would  not  press  for  Berlin  negoti- 
ations until  after  the  U.S.  congressional  elec- 
tions in  November. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  elections  have 
to  do  with  it.  I  am  wondering  whether 
Mr.  Khrushchev  believes  that  some  other 
breed  of  people  less  patriotic  and  less 
loyal  and  less  devoted  to  their  country 
and  with  a  diminished  interest  in  our 
national  security  and  our  foreign  p>olicy 
will  be  sitting  in  this  or  in  the  other  body 
after  the  elections  are  over. 

I  suggest  to  the  Minister  of  the  Soviet 
Union  that  if  he  is  using  this  as  a  calcu- 
lated base,  he  is  making  a  colossal 
mistake. 

The  dispatch  goes  on  as  follows: 

The  Soviet  Government  said  any  aggres- 
sion against  Cuba  could  lead  to  a  world  war 
with  nuclear  weapons. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  perhaps  Mr. 
Khrushchev  should  go  back  and  exam- 
ine the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  declaration 
at  Caracas,  and  the  pact  at  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, and  many  other  affirmations  into 
which  we  have  solemnly  entered,  if  he 
wants  to  know  what  the  spirit  and  the 
obligations  of  the  Americas  are. 

The  dispatch  goes  on  to  say: 

An  official  Soviet  Government  statement 
distributed  by  Tass  said  the  United  States 
could  not  negotiate  on  the  Berlin  and  Ger- 
ni\n  questions  at  present  because  of  the 
forthcoming  elections. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  forthcoming 
elections  have  to  do  with  Berlin  and 
with  our  Geneva  negotiations  on  nuclear 
test  bans.  The  elections  are  quite  beside 
the  point.  We  have  always  taken  the 
position  on  Berlin  that  we  have  rights 
tiiere  and  that  our  rights  are  docu- 
mented. Ihe  President  has  asserted 
o\  er  and  over  again  that  such  rights  will 
be  reasserted  from  time  to  time.  In  that 
firmness  certainly  every  citizen,  regard- 


less of  party,  we  expect  to  support  the 
President  in  the  firm  policy. 

The  dispatch  continues: 

"Well,  the  Soviet  Government  Is  ready  to 
take  this  fact  into  account  as  well,"  the 
statement  said. 

The  statement  warned,  however,  that  "fur- 
ther delay  of  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
a  German  peace  treaty  might  lead  to  new 
difficulties  and  new  dangers." 

That  could  well  be.  On  several  oc- 
casions the  Republican  joint  leadership 
has  expressed  its  opinion  of  what  it  re- 
fers to  as  "the  wall  of  shame"  in  Ber- 
lin and  the  necessity  for  propagandizing 
and  bringing  that  fact  to  the  attention 
of  people  in  every  corner  of  the  earth, 
and  I  am  confident  that  Congress  will 
not  hesitate  one  moment  in  providing 
whatever  funds  and  authority  are  re- 
quired.    The  statement  continues: 

The  Soviets  also  said  they  were  alerting  the 
Red  armed  forces  to  bring  them  to  "the 
highest  state  of  combat  readiness"  as  a 
countermeasure  to  President  Kennedy's  plan 
to  call  up  150,000  American  military  reserves, 
if  necessary. 

If  I  properly  reconstruct  and  recall 
the  amplifying  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Salinger  when  we  were  notified  that  the 
President  was  requesting  this  additional 
authority,  it  was  made  abundantly  plain 
that  the  callup  authority  had  no  rela- 
tionship to  Berlin  and  had  no  relation- 
ship to  Cuba.  One  must  therefore  infer 
that  it  bears  upon  the  whole  question  of 
our  national  security. 

The  dispatch  continues: 

Russia  said  that  an  assault  on  Cuba  'will 
be  the  beginning  of  unleashing  of  war." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  an  amazing  sit- 
uation. The  Soviet  Union  has  no  busi- 
ness in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  I  am 
one  of  those  who  will  not  confess  that 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  adopted  in  1823.  is 
out  of  date.  It  states  very  plainly  that 
we  will  look  with  concern — and  in  so  do- 
ing, we  do  it  in  candor — upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  foreign  system  upon  the 
American  Hemisphere.  There  is  a  for- 
eign system  in  this  hemisphere  today. 
Fidel  Castro  has  confessed  it  himself. 
That  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  this 
hemisphere,  and  certainly  not  to  Mr. 
Khrushchev. 

This  is  a  completely  unveiled  and 
naked  threat,  and  it  must  be  answered 
in  kind.  Let  there  be  no  timidity  on  the 
part  of  our  officials  and  no  timidity  in 
Congress,  if  I  read  this  dispatch  cor- 
rectly, in  telling  Mr.  Khrushchev  what 
his  place  is  and  that  we  will  fulfill  our 
policy  commitments  to  this  hemisphere, 
commitments  which  were  made  plain  to 
other  countries  as  far  back  as  1823.  We 
did  so  in  the  case  of  Fi-ance  in  1866. 
when  Maxmilian  wa,s  e.stablished  on  this 
hemisphere  for  a  brief  while.  We  did  it 
before  that  time,  and  we  have  done  it 
since  then.  We  ought  to  assume  now 
that  we  propose  to  carry  out  a  firm 
policy  and  that  we  shall  brook  no  inter- 
ference from  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  despatch  cont.ains  other  threats, 
and  they  ought  to  be  met.  and  met 
boldly,  before  any  country,  including 
the  Soviet  Union,  miscalculates  the  in- 
tention and  firmness  of  the  American 
people. 
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So  I  concur  in  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  was  visited  by  several  news- 
papermen ar.d  asked  to  comment  on  the 
latest  of  Khrushchev's  stat^'m^^nts  deal- 
ing with  Ru.isian  policy  toward  Cuba. 

I  believe  P,ussia  will  discover  that  any 
of  its  threaU;  or  propai'anda  or  attempts 
to  make  a  crisis  out  of  Cuba  will  not  stop 
the  United  States  from  carrying  out  her 
responsibilities  toward  freedom,  should 
Russia  decide  to  establish  a  beachhead 
for  offensive  military  action  in  Cuba. 

As  I  read  Khrushchev's  statement.  I 
see  once  agiin  the  typical  Communist 
propaganda,  the  fallacious  use  of  .s(  man- 
tics,  which,  in  my  judgment,  indicate 
very  clearly  that  he  is  well  aware  that 
the  United  States  has  no  intention  of 
standing  by  and  permitting  Russia  to 
establish  a  b<  achhead  for  offensive  action 
either  agains:  our  Latin- American  neigh- 
bors or  against  the  United  States,  using 
Castro  as  hi;  military  stooge. 

I  am  not  one  who  takes  the  position 
that  the  Cut  an  i.ssue  may  not  have  seri- 
ous implica  Lions.  Yet  I  say  to  the 
American  p?ople  from  my  desk  this 
morning:  A;)proach  this  problem  very 
calmly,  for.  m  my  judgment,  there  is  no 
great  danger  of  any  Russian  offensive 
course  of  action  breaking  out  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  American 
people  have  every  reason  to  place  com- 
plete confidence  in  the  statesmanship  of 
the  Presiden:,  of  the  United  States  in  re- 
gard to  the  C^iban  situation,  the  Berlin 
situation,  th?  South  Vietnam  situation, 
and  situatior  s  in  other  critical  points  or 
spots  in  the  norld. 

It  is  easy  to  let  some  incident  such  as 
this  Cuban  one  become  inflammatory  of 
American  p  iblic  opinion,  particularly 
when  certair  journalists  are  constantly 
looking  for  ssare  headline  stones. 

There  also  are  in  America  others  who, 
in  my  judgment,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  ar?  attempting  to  become 
alarmists. 

The  ACTTVG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  t  me  available  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  under  the  limitation  in  the 
morning  hour,  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOROSE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  30  seco  ids  more? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimo  is  con.sent  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  may  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Latin  American  Affairs,  on 
which  I  have  the  honor  and  privilege 
to  serve  as  chairman,  is  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  administration  in  regard  to 
the  Cuban  situation.  Tomorrow  after- 
noon, at  4 :  30  we  are  having  a  conference 
with  Mr.  Mi.rtin.  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  on  Latin  America.  EarUer 
this  morning  I  had  a  consultation  with 
the  Secretarj  of  State.  Next  Monday  we 
shall  have  a  conference  with  Mr.  Mor- 
rison, the  U.f5.  Ambassador  to  the  Orga- 
nization of  i^merican  States. 


I  merely  wish  to  say — and,  because  of 
restrictions  of  privilege,  I  can  say  no 
more — that  in  my  judgment  there  is 
nothing  to  be  alarmed  about  insofar  as 
any  danger  of  war  arising  out  of  the 
Cuban  situation  is  concerned.  Khru- 
shchev's latest  Communist  propaganda 
IS  but  the  firing  of  a  .semantic  mi.ssile.  In 
my  judgment  the  most  dangerous  war- 
fare with  which  we  are  faced,  insofar  as 
Russia  is  concerned,  is  by  way  of  the 
propaganda  missiles  of  communism  that 
Khrushcliev  is  shooting  into  Latin 
America  from  Cuba. 

As  a  delegate  to  the  Conference  of 
Punta  del  Este  earlier  this  year.  I  think 
we  should  also  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
the  Latin  American  Republics  stand 
united  with  the  United  States  in  op- 
position to  the  spread  of  communism  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  my  opinion 
the  memlx^rs  of  OAS  owe  it  to  the  world 
to  make  clear  that  they  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  us  m  enforcing  the  joint 
commitments  against  the  spread  of  com- 
munism in  the  Western  Hemi.«phere  as 
set  out  in  the  Act  of  Punta  de!  Este. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
member the  great  words  of  Abraham 
Lincoln:  "To  remain  silent,  when  there 
is  a  duty  to  speak,  makes  cowards  of 
men." 

Mr  President,  the  American  people  are 
not  cowards.  The  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  not  a  coward.  This  country 
loves  its  freedom.  ThLs  country'  desires 
to  promote  the  cause  of  peace  with 
ju.stice  oil  this  globe. 

That  is  why  for  many  months,  first 
under  President  Eisenhower,  and  now 
under  President  Kennedy,  American 
representatives  sought  m  a  most  pams- 
taking  fashion,  in  Geneva,  in  London, 
and  elsewhere,  to  achieve  a  first-step  dis- 
armament and  an  enforceable  ban  on 
nuclear  t.esting  in  the  atmosphere. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and  the  people 
of  the  world  felt  that  they  were  inching 
toward  a  possible  solution.  Then  sud- 
denly Premier  Khrushchev  announced  to 
the  world  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  com- 
mencing a  new  series  of  nuclear  tests. 
In  secret  and  in  stealth  the  Soviet  Union 
had  been  preparing  for  months  to  break 
the  agreement  which  it  had  earlier 
voluntarily  placed  on  itself,  after  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  had  announced  in  1958 
that  the  United  States  would  voluntarily 
stop  nuclear  testing. 

On  this  occasion  there  is  no  need  for 
anyone  to  engage  m  imprecations  on  the 
Cuban  fiasco  of  last  year  or  to  comment 
further  on  it,  except  to  say  that  that  is 
one  of  the  sad  and  ugly  pages  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country. 

The  American  people  do  not  live  in 
fear.  The  American  people  place  their 
faith  in  their  representatives  in  the 
White  House  and  in  the  Congress. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  available  to  the  Senator 
from  California,  under  the  limitation  in 
the  morning  hour,  has  expired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
quest that  I  may  proceed  for  3  more 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people  are  uneasy  at  the  at- 
tempt by  the  Soviet  Union  to  make  of 
Cuba  almost  an  island  launching  pad. 

A  few  years  ago  I  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  pailiamentarians  from  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  countries. 
I  listened  with  deep  interest  to  the  com- 
ments of  the  then  Secretary  Genera!  of 
NATO.  Paul-Henri  Spaak.  He  was  asked 
what  wa.s  the  difference  between  an 
offensive  weapon  and  a  defensive 
weapon.  Mr.  President,  what  do  you  and 
I  as  laymen  know  about  that  subject?  I 
listened  to  Mr.  Soaak.  He  said  there 
was  no  difference;  he  .sa.Ld  any  kind  of 
weapon  could  be  used  for  either  purpose. 
That  malics  some  sense  to  me.  as  a 
layman. 

The  problem  which  now  faces  us  is, 
What  should  our  Government  do?  I 
remember  what  Mr  Spaak  said  to  us 
on  that  occasion,  at  the  NATO  head- 
quarters in  Paris.  For  the  West  to  re- 
main free,  said  this  great  Western  states- 
man, be  audacious,  be  audacious,  be 
audacious 

I  hope  and  pray  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  will  speak  out 
clearly  and  repeat.edly  that  America's 
rights  w:ll  not  be  trampled  upon, 
whether  they  involve  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine in  this  hemisphere  or  whether  they 
involve  ojr  rights  and  those  of  our 
allies  in  Berlin  or  anywhere  else  on  this 
globe. 

My  able  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  !Mr.  Mopse]  has  suggested  that 
there  nee<l  be  no  cause  for  alann,  and 
that  our  South  American  friends  and 
colleagues  will  stand  with  us  in  this  con- 
troversy. I  hope  so.  because  I  remem- 
ber Punta  del  Este,  and  I  remember  how 
he  and  my  colleagues  on  the  Republican 
side  succf  .ssf ully  demonstrated  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  the  Ameri- 
can nations  in  this  hemisphere  are 
united  agf.inst  permitting  the  cancer  of 
communisTi  to  breed  and  fester  in  this 
hemisphere 

The  tim?  has  now  come  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Organization  of  Americrvn 
States  to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 
Deeds,  no'.  words,  continue  to  be  the 
honest  guidelines  m  time  of  trouble  and 
travail.  The  words  of  Punta  del  Es-e 
have  been  spread  across  the  record.  I 
trust  that  those  south  of  the  border  who 
love  freedom,  like  ourselves,  will  now 
support  those  words  with  an  indication 
of  support  for  the  joint  action  which  th^ 
free  nations  of  this  hemisphere  .should 
collective^  undertake  Were  our  South 
American  Inends  to  walk  away  from  this 
growing  cancer  and  blight  on  the  aspira- 
tions and  practices  of  freemen,  the  Or- 
Ganization  of  American  States  would 
have  demonstrated  ineffectiveness  and 
incomp>etency. 

The  ACHNG  PRESIDENHT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  additional  time  granted  the 
Senator  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  may  I 
have  2  more  minutes? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEN-T  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  read 
yesterday'.'^  United  Press  article  in  which 
the  great  poet,  Robert  Frost,  who  re- 
cently has  returned  to  this  country,  was 
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quoted.  According  to  the  article,  he  said 
he  had  an  hour-long  talk  with  Khru- 
shchev. 

I  quote  from  the  article : 

He  said  he  feared  for  us  because  of  our  lot 
of  liberals. 

He  thought  that  we're  too  liberal  to  fight. 

He  thinks  we  will  sit  on  one  hand  and 
then  the  other. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
are,  I  repeat,  peace  loving;  but  we  have 
fought  wars  before. 

This  is  a  time  of  danger.  Risk  is  in- 
volved in  everything  that  this  country 
and  the  free  world  attempt  to  do.  Our 
country  cfnnot  turn  its  back  on  the 
oppressions  of  a  bearded  pipsqueak  any 
more  than  we  can  overlook  the  aggres- 
sive imperialism  of  the  most  powerful 
of  dictators. 

I  merely  say  that,  for  myself,  I  do  not 
see  any  reason  why  any  responsible  pub- 
lic servant  of  the  Federal  Government, 
either  in  this  Chamber  or  at  the  other 
end  of  the  avenue,  ought  to  indicate 
specifically  what  we  are  going  to  do  or 
what  we  are  not  going  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  do  you  remember  what 
Eisenhower  did  when  the  Formosa  reso- 
lution was  adopted?  The  press  asked 
him,  "What  do  you  propose  to  do? 
When  do  we  start  fighting  the  Chinese?" 

Eisenhower  said,  "I  have  no  comment. 
I  have  my  responsibilities,  and  I  shall 
discharge  them,  and  I  shall  make  my  de- 
cisions based  on  my  responsibilities  to 
the  American  people." 

I  implore  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  speak  out  again  and  again,  in 
terms  clear  and  unmistakable,  that  this 
country  intends  to  abide  by  a  rule  of 
honor,  that  it  intends  to  stay  closely  to 
its  commitments  and  to  its  rights  and 
to  its  responsibilities  in  this  hemisphere 
and  elsewhere,  and  that  appropriate  ac- 
tion will  be  taken  to  protect  those  rights 
and  those  responsibilities. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  think  the  Con- 
gress is  ready,  by  appropriate  resolution, 
to  indicate,  as  tlie  legislative  branch  of 
the  American  Government,  that  it  gives 
the  President  not  simply  its  faith,  that 
it  gives  the  President  not  simply  a  re- 
iteration of  the  powers  which  he  has. 
but  that  united  it  demonstrates  to  the 
world  that  Americans  stand  together  in 
their  love  of  and  devotion  to  freedom, 
and  in  their  approval  of  such  specific 
action  the  President  of  the  United  States 
deems  it  necessary  to  take. 

In  that  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  two  editorials,  one  from 
the  Oakland  Tribune  of  September  5, 
1962,  and  another  from  the  San  Diego 
Union  of  September  7,  1962.  bearing  on 
this  subject,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Oakland   t' Calif.)    Tribune. 
Sept    5,    1962] 

Americans  Entttled  to  the  Truth 
Per  several  weeks  well-documented  reports 
have  been  coming  out  of  Cuba  relative  to 
substantial  shipmenta  of  equipment,  much 
of  It  of  a  military  nature,  from  the  Soviet 
Union  to  Castro. 

What  is  even  of  greater  concern  is  the 
report  of  large  numbers  of  Soviet  military 


personnel,  a  part  of  whom  may  be  tech- 
nicians, military  or  civilian.  Calling  them 
VDluuteers  as  the  Chinese  Communists  did 
taeir  forces  in  Korea  will  not  change  the 
facts. 

The  President  and  the  State  Department 
have  been  Inclined  to  play  down  and  to  dis- 
count these  reports.  Tliere  are  a  growing 
number  of  U.S.  Senators  (both  Democrats 
and  Republicans  I ,  also  with  excellent  chan- 
nels of  information,  who  believe  this  Soviet 
movement  of  men  and  supplies  presents  a 
grave  challenge  to  our  security. 

We  do  not  believe  the  American  Govern- 
ment should,  or  the  American  people  will. 
tolerate  what  in  effect  would  be  a  Soviet  base 
90  miles  from  our  shores.  This  Is  about  the 
distance  of  Monterey  from  Oakland. 

President  Theodore  Rocsievelt  would  not 
have  stood  fur  such  a  threat  to  our  ulti- 
mate security.  We  doubt  If  any  other  Presi- 
dent would  since  President  Monroe  pro- 
claimed  the  Monroe   Doctrine. 

The  question  to  be  answered  is  whether 
Fidel  Castro  and  his  group  now  In  power 
in  Cuba,  backed  by  Soviet  and  Chinese  Com- 
munist support,  pose  a  threat  to  the  other 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  gen- 
eral and  to  the  United  States  in  particular. 
V.'e  believe  such  a  threat  now  exists. 

As  President  Grovcr  Cleveland  said:  "A 
condition  and  not  a  theory  confronts  us." 

We  have  two  choices:  (1)  Do  nothing;  (2) 
tnke  some  effective  action. 

If  we  do  nothing  we  predict  that  the 
buildup  win  continue  and  both  the  Soviet 
and  Cuban  Governments  will  be  tempted 
to  additKiial  provocations  to  see  just  how 
f  ir  this  country  can  be  pushed  and  Its  vital 
interests  threatened. 

If  the  decision  Is  to  take  some  effective 
pctlon  this  can  either  be  in  concert  with 
the  other  Western  Hemisphere  powers  or 
unilateral  action  by  the  United  States. 

A  tight  naval  blockade  of  Cuba  to  Inter- 
cept milit.Try  cargo  would  prevent  the  mlll- 
t.iry  buildup  In  Cuba.  It  would  entail 
r;sk.s.  but  greater  risks  are  Involved  In  the 
future  if  we  do  nothing. 

The  Soviet  Union  might  try  to  run  the 
blockade.  So  be  It.  We  have  sufBclent 
power  to  enforce  it  in  the  Interests  of  otir 
own  security  and  the  ultimate  protection  of 
Central  and  South  America  from  the  spread 
of  Castroism  and  international  conununlsm. 

We  are  nearing  another  decisive  point  In 
hlstorv. 


[From  the  San  Dieeo  (Calif.)  Union,  Sept.  7, 

1962] 

^o   Time   y^nK   Doi'blet.alk — Is   the   Monroe 

Doctrine  Dead? 

The  increasing  unrest  in  this  country  over 
the  Soviet  buildup  of  men  and  munitions 
hi  Cuba  has  elicited  nothing  but  double- 
tilk  from  President  Kennedy. 

More  than  20  Soviet  ships  have  unloaded 
men,  missiles  and  other  military  equipment 
there  in  recent  weeks.  At  least  another 
15  ships.  mn«t  '^f  them  chartered  from  our 
partners  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
gLinization  also  are  headed  for  Cuba,  laden 
v'lth  more  men  and  equipment. 

Mr.  Kennedy  seems  to  think  there  is  no 
real  cause  for  alarm.  He  concedes  there 
riay  be  .Soviet  technicians  among  the  men 
t'elng  landed  and  went  so  far  as  to  say 
"there  may  be  military  technicians."  But 
he  i.nsists  this  country  "has  no  evidence 
there  are  Russian  troops  there." 

There  may  be  a  fine  line  between  the  de- 
finitions of  'mlUtary  technicians"  and 
"troop.s"  but  we  fail  to  see  It. 

Mr  Kennedy,  however,  has  Issued  a  state- 
ment warning  Cuba  that  If  It  attempts  to 
use  its  Soviet  arms  for  aggression  "It  will 
be  prever.'ed  by  whatever  means  may  be 
necessary." 

He  implies  that  Castro  and  communism 
will  not  be  permitted  to  extend  their  power 


further  In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  At  no 
time,  to  ovii  knowledge,  has  he  said  bluntly 
that  we  Intend  to  maintain  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  the  historical  principle  defined 
In  1823. 

At  the  time,  Imperialist  Russia  was 
threatening  to  become  involved  In  Central 
and  South  American  revolutlon.s  U  S.  Secre- 
tary of  State  John  Quincy  Adams,  with 
the  approval  of  President  Monroe  prepared 
this  statement  for  issuance  to  Eurnpean 
countries: 

"We  owe  It  *  *  •  to  the  amicable  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  United  States 
and  those  (Europeans  powers,  to  declare 
that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on 
their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any 
portions  of  this  hemisphere,  as  dangerous 
to  our  peace  and  safety." 

It  was  a  bold  move,  made  by  a  then  small 
nation  with  fewer  than  9  million  citizens 
and  a  small  military  force  In  comparison 
with  those  of  Imperial  Russia,  FYance  or 
Austria. 

In  the  140  years  since  the  doctrine  was 
issued,  the  United  States  has  become  the 
world's  ranking  power.  During  all  those 
years,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  prevented 
foreign  nations  from  threatening  tiie  West- 
ern Hemisphere  because  they  believed  we 
would   Implement  It  if  necessary. 

In  July  1960  Khrushchev  said  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  was  dead  The  w^rld  may 
become  convinced  he  was  right  unless  this 
Nation  again  assures  friends  and  foes  that 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  means  exactly  what 
it  says.  That  Is  a  job  that  only  the  ad- 
ministration can  do.  There  Is  no  more  time 
for  doubletalk. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  Lliere  furtiier  morning  busi- 
ness?    If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t<>m- 
pore.  In  accordance  with  the  order 
agreed  upon  yesterday,  the  business  be- 
fore the  Senate  is  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidrnt.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  t-o  the 
consideration  of  new  reports  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  '"m- 
pore.  The  question  is  on  a.creeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Srnate  proceedings.) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  under  "New  Reports"  will  be 
stated. 


POSTMASTERS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  for  postmasters. 
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Mr.  MAT 
a.sk  unanin 
ma.'^ter  nor 
bloc. 

The  ACT 
pore.  Wit! 
tions  for  pc 
en  bloc  ;  a 
are  confirmi 


fSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ous  consent  that  the  post- 
linations   be    considered    en 

ING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
out  objection,  the  nomina- 
stmasters  will  be  considered 
id,  without  objection,  they 
?d. 


EXPO  ^T-IMPORT  BANK  OF 
WASHINGTON 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Wal  ^r  C.  Sauer  to  be  First  Vice 
President  cf  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  Washing  xin. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  con  Irmed. 


INTER-AM  SRICAN        DE\'ELOPMENT 
BANK 


The  legisl 
tion  of  Tom 
rector  of  tl 
ment  Bank. 

The  ACT 
pore.  With 
tion  is  conf 

Mr.  MA^ 
ask  that  th 
notified  of 

The  ACT 
pore.  With 
will  be  notif 


ative  clerk  read  the  nomlna- 

Killefer  to  be  Executive  Di- 

le  Inter-Amorican  Develop- 

[NG  PRESIDEN^T  pro  tem- 
out  objection,  the  nomina- 
rmed 

SFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
e  President  be  immediately 
the  nominations  confirmed 
[NG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
out  objection,  the  President 
led  forthwith. 


U.S    CIRCLIT  JUDGE— NOMINATION 
OF   TI  URGOOD    MARSHALL 

Mr.  MA^  SFIELD  Mr,  President.  I 
move  that  tiie  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration cf  the  nomination  of  Thur- 
good  Marshall  to  be  a  U.S.  circuit  judge 
for  the  second  circuit. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  nomination  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Thurgood  Marshal!  to  be  a  U.S. 
circuit  judg"  for  the  .second  circuit. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  luestion  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  t  le  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  moti(>n  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is.  Will  the  Senate 
advise  and  ;onsent  to  this  nomination'' 

Mr.  JOHIiSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
particular  i.omination  came  before  the 
subcommittee  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  We 
studied  the  nomination  for  many  months, 
and  compil  ^d  a  large  record,  which  is 
now  before  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  speak  against 
the  pendin?  nomination  of  Thurgood 
Marshall  to  be  Federal  judge  in  the  Sec- 
ond Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

We  have  held  hearings  on  this  nomi- 
nation, as  I  said  a  moment  ago.  for  sev- 
eral months  and  the  subcommittee  of 
which  I  was  chairman  on  this  nomina- 
tion went  into  Marshall's  background 
most  thoroughly.  I  want  it  fully  under- 
stood that  ;ny  opposition  to  Marshall  to 
be  a  Federal  judge  in  the  Second  Circuit 
Court  of  Af  peals  at  New  York  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  his  political,  social,  racial, 
or  religious  backgroimd. 


When  I  am  called  upon  to  study  the 
qualifications  of  a  man  for  the  bench.  I 
do  so  strictly  upon  matters  which  per- 
tain to  the  law,  the  temperament,  the 
ability,  and  the  judgment  of  the  man 
who  is  under  consideration.  When 
Thurgood  Marshall  was  nominated  to  be 
this  judge.  I  refused  to  comment  to  the 
press  as  to  whether  or  not  I  felt  he  was 
qualified,  stating  that  we  must  weigh  all 
the  facts  that  come  before  us. 

The  subcommittee,  composed  of  Sena- 
tor John  McCLELL.^N,  of  Arkansas,  Sen- 
ator Roman  Hkuska,  of  Nebraska,  and 
myself  as  chairman,  conducted  the.se 
heanng.s  and  studied  this  man's  back- 
ground. This  was  done  impassionattly 
and  judiciously. 

As  anyone  will  see  if  he  will  read  and 
study  the  testimony  that  I  now  hold  in 
my  hand,  I  was  not  present  at  the  first 
hearing,  but  .Senator  Roman  L  Hrlska 
presided  over  that  meeting  At  that 
meeting  there  were  present  the  two  Sen- 
ators from  New  York,  Hon.  Jacob  K. 
Javits.  us.  Senator  from  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  also  Hon.  Kenneth  B. 
Keating,  a  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State 
of  New  York. 

That  hearing  was  very  bref  but  at 
the  hearing,  it  will  be  noticed,  there 
was  put  into  the  record  a  telegram  from 
the  dean  of  Fordham  University  Law 
School  stating  that  he  was  pleased  to 
re<:onimend  that  the  nomination  of  the 
Honorable  Thurgood  Marshall  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit 
be  approved  by  the  committee,  also  stat- 
ing in  the  telegram  that  his  reputation 
at  the  bar  was  outstanding,  and  that  his 
experience  and  ability  demonstr.itcd 
sujjeriority. 

Also  at  that  particular  hearing  a  tele- 
pram  was  received  from  the  Governor  of 
New  York,  who  also  stated  that  the 
nominef^  was  well  qualified. 

Let  us  see  just  what  the  background 
of  the  nominee  is  as  a  lawyer  I  think 
that  is  the  important  question.  Accord- 
ing to  the  record  of  the  first  hearin.e.  he 
was  born  July  2.  1908.  a'  Baltimore,  Md. 
His  education  was:  1925-30.  Lincoln 
University,  at  Lincoln  University.  Penn- 
sylvania. A.B  deeree.  At  Howard  Uni- 
versity he  received  his  LL.B.  degree.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  bar  in  Mary- 
land in  1933. 

His  experience  was  as  follows:  From 
1933  to  1936.  the  private  practice  of  law 
in  Baltimore  Then  he  started  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  only  as  an  N.'\ACP  attorney, 
as  follows:  1934-36.  counsel  for  the 
Baltimore  branch:  1936-38,  assistant 
special  counsel  for  the  NAACP:  1938- 
50.  special  coun.<^el  in  charge  of  lepal 
cases:  1951  through  1961.  director  gen- 
eral of  Legal  Defense  and  Educational 
Fund.  Tnc  .  New  York  City 

In  1951  he  was  investigator  of  court- 
martial  cases  involving  Negro  soldiers  in 
Japan  and  Korea. 

In  1960.  he  was  a  consultant  at  Con- 
stitutional Conference  on  Kenya  at  Lon- 
don. England. 

In  1961,  he  was  head  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation at  celebration  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Pierra  Leone,  West  Africa. 

On  October  5,  1961,  he  was  appointed 
a  UJS.  circuit  judge,  second  circuit,  a 
recess  appointment. 


It  will  be  recalled  that  the  nomina- 
tion cam''  to  us  just  as  we  were  adjourn- 
ing that  v'ear.  and,  of  course,  it  was  car- 
ried over,  and  he  received  a  recess  ap- 
pointmert  late:-. 

It  will  be  noted  that  his  law  practice 
was  for  tne  NAACP. 

As  I  p-eviously  stated,  there  were  on 
this  subcommittee  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan]  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI. 
We  did  r  ot  make  any  report  to  the  full 
committee. 

The  full  committee  took  this  matter 
up.  and  :-eponed  it  to  the  Senate  prior 
to  having  received  the  testimony,  al- 
though \.e  had  notified  the  full  com- 
mittee that  we  had  concluded  the  hear- 
ings. 

There  have  been  attempts  by  radical 
publications  such  as  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald  to  .smear  the  in- 
vestigaticn  of  the  subcommittee  by  say- 
ins  it  w£.s  based  sole'y  on  racial  prej- 
udice. This  L":  untrue.  I  .speak  for  the 
entire  subcommittee,  so  far  as  that  is 
conrrmed 

Mr.  Pr?S!dent.  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant to  tlie  Senate  and  the  Members  of 
this  body  who  must  pa.ss  on  this  nomina- 
tion, as  A'ell  a.s  the  people  over  who.'^e 
cases  he  ^111  preside,  that  this  man  has 
practiced  no  law  other  than  that  of  rep- 
resenving  the  NA>»CP  for  many  many 
years— more  than  20  years  He  has  prac- 
ticed in  no  o*her  field  of  the  law  but  in 
the  passiona'e  area  of  rac'al  matters. 

I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  believe  if 
the  nomination  of  someone  should  come 
before  the  Senate  today,  and  if  that 
person  hid  done  nothing  but  practice 
and  defend  against  civil  riehts  cases  we 
would  hear  a  howling  cry  go  up,  "He  is 
not  qualified  to  be  appointed  to  the  bench 
under  tho.se  circumstances  " 

For  a  man  to  b?  qualified  to  be  a  judge 
he  ought  to  be  well  studied  in  the  law 
and  should  have  had  experience  in  the 
courts  in  the  various  practicrs  of  the 
court  over  which  he  is  to  preside 

That  is  the  reason  we  are  taking  the 
position  we  are  taking  today. 

He  has  only  represented  one  side  of 
this  issue  A  Federal  judge  must  pre- 
side over  even.-  manner  and  means  of 
legal  question,  and  the  background  of 
Thurgooc:  Marshall  shows  he  has  not  the 
qualifications  to  preside  over  the  multi- 
tude of  Questions  that  will  come  oefore 
him.  because  he  has  practiced  law  for 
many,  many  years  in  but  one  narrow 
field  of  civil  rights. 

When  we  studied  the  nomination  of 
Thurgood  Marshall  we  called  the  nomi- 
nee before  us  and  he  testified  concerning 
his  background.  In  investigating  the 
background  of  any  nominee  for  a  Fed- 
eral judte.'-hip.  an  important  aspect  of 
such  a  study  includes  the  organization 
to  which  the  individual  has  belonged 
In  studying  the  background  of  Thurgood 
Marshall  we  discovered  that,  although 
he  had  p:acticed  law  in  the  State  of  New 
York  he  had  never  been  licensed  to  con- 
duct this  practice  in  that  State  even 
though  he  had  served  as  legal  counsel 
for  th'  N.^ACP  there  since  1938. 

Mr  President,  in  other  words,  for  24 
year.-,  or  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
the   nominee   practiced  law   in  a  State 
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where  he  had  never  been  licensed.  The 
flimsy  excuse  that  he  was  not  actually 
practicing  law,  but  was  merely  a  legal 
front  in  the  State  of  New  York,  does 
not  hold  water,  and  I  am  sure  would 
not  hold  water  before  a  competent  Fed- 
eral judge  if  such  a  yuestion  were  to 
come  before  him  for  a  decision. 

The  practice  of  law  without  license  by 
Thurgood  Marshall  certainly  denotes  a 
careless  attitude  toward  the  law  of  the 
land.  We  who  must  pass  on  this  nomi- 
nee for  a  judgeship  position  must  con- 
sider that  what  he  would  do  in  his  per- 
sonal life  prior  to  getting  this  nomina- 
tion, he  might  also  practice  after  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment. 

A  judge  cannot  be  careless  when  it 
comes  to  applying  the  law.  The  law  is 
the  law.  The  law  says  that  Thurgood 
Marshall  should  have  been  licensed  to 
practice  in  the  State  of  New  York.  He 
was  not  licensed.  When  he  serves  on  the 
bench  in  New  York  and  the  other  States 
in  the  circuit,  will  he  be  as  loose  with 
the  law  as  judge  as  he  was  in  observing 
the  law  before  he  became  judge?  This 
is  but  one  of  the  questions  which  entered 
the  minds  of  those  of  us  who  have  op- 
posed the  nomination  of  Marshall. 

Several  distinguished  witnesses  testi- 
fied before  the  subcommittee,  including 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  that  Thur- 
good Marshall  had  made  a  brilliant  legal 
career  before  the  bar.  I  shall  not  cite 
all  the  individual  Senators  who  have  re- 
ferred to  Marshall's  legal  practice,  but 
sufl&ce  it  to  say  there  were  commenda- 
tions of  Marshall's  practice  of  law  in  the 
State  of  New  York  from  many  individ- 
uals. For  one,  there  was  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  iMr.  J.^vitsJ,  who 
testified  on  page  1  of  the  hearings  we 
held  may  1,  1962.  I  am  now  quoting  from 
the  statement  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  to  the  subcominittee: 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  would  like  to  Intro- 
duce to  the  subcommittee  Judge  Thurgood 
MarshaU  for  the  Second  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. Judge  Marshall  is  serving  on  the 
bench  by  recess  appointment  made  October 
5.  1961,  and  his  confirmation,  of  course,  is 
bef 're  the  Senate, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  perhaps  best  state 
my  own  views  about  Judge  Marshall,  whom 
1  have  known  for  upward  of  20  years  per- 
sonally, as  a  practicing  lawyer  In  New  York; 
that  Is,  I  have  been  practicing  there,  and 
Judge  M.irshall  since  1936  has  been  engaged 
In  various  appellate  and  other  proceedings  In 
New  Tork.  essentially  before  our  Federal 
courts. 

Those  are  the  remarks  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  LMr.  Javits  1  about  his 
practicing  law  there,  and  without  a 
license. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  unrefutable  evi- 
dence that  Thurgood  Marshall  had  been 
practicing  law  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  suggest  we  look  at 
page  102  of  the  testimony,  and  I  wish 
to  read  part  of  this  testimony  to  the 
Senate. 

We  start  with  questioning  by  L.  P.  B. 
Lipscomb,  counsel  for  the  subcommitLee. 

Some  of  the  newspapers  stated  that 
this  attorney  was  brought  here  by  the 
subcommittee  from  Mississippi.  Attor- 
ney Lipscomb  has  been  with  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  as  a  consultant,  working 
there   for   years.     As    usual,   attorneys 
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working  for  the  full  committee  are  as- 
signed to  the  various  subcommittees  to 
assist  in  securing  tlie  evidence  and  testi- 
mony in  the  various  hearings  by  the 
subcoDomittees,  as  we  all  know.  That  is 
what  happened  in  this  case.  I  want 
that  plainly  understood. 

I  quote,  beginnin;?  with: 

Mr.  Lipscomb.  Judge  Marshall,  the  1961 
edition  of  Martindale-Hubbell  Law  Directory, 
volume  2.  under  "New  York  Lawyers,"  lists 
you  as  being  the  director-counsel  of  the 
NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund 
and  parenthetically  stated: 

"Admitted  in  Maryland;  not  admitted  In 
New  York." 

Have  you  ever  been  admitted  to  practice 
In  the  State  of  New  York  either  of  the  other 
two  courts  comprising  the  Circuit  Court  of 
the  Second  Circuit  of  the  United  States? 

Mr,  M.\R.sH.Mx,  No,  sir.  I  have  never  been 
admitted  to  either  of  the  three  State  courts. 
The  only  State  court  that  I  am  a  member 
of  Is  the  State  of  Maryland.  I  am.  however, 
a  member  of  the  bar  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit,  which  is  the 
circuit  I  am  sitting  on. 

Mr.  President,  there  in  the  witness' 
own  words  is  his  admission  that  he  has 
never  been  licensed  to  practice  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  Yet  we  have  the 
prior  statements  of  Senator  Javtts  and 
others  to  the  effect  that  Marshall  did 
practice  in  the  State  of  New  York.  This 
evidence  brings  to  the  attention  of  the 
subcommittee  another  facet  of  the  man's 
character — that  he  would  practice  law 
withouL  a  license  to  do  so.  It  is  a  flimsy 
excu.'^e  to  say  that  you  are  a  lawyer's 
lawyer  and  that  you  prepared  a  case 
somewhere  else  than  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  where  many  of  the  cases  were 
initiated  and  tried  in  New  York. 

On  page  104  of  the  hearings  Marshall 
was  asked  the  following  question  by 
Counselor  Lipscomb: 

Is  it  not  customary  when  an  attorney 
moves  from  one  State  to  another,  either 
from  comity  or  by  taking  a  bar  examination. 
to  be  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  State  to 
which  he  m,oves? 

Mr.  Marshall.  II  he  practices  In  that 
State. 

Mr.  Lipscomb.  You  did  not  practice  In  New 
York'' 

Mr   Marshall.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  President,  certainly  this  is  in  con- 
flict with  the  fine  testimony  made  in  be- 
half of  Marshall  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  which  I  have 
just  read  to  the  Senate.  It  is  difficult 
for  me  to  conceive  of  a  'Q.S.  Senator  ex- 
pressing the  profound  confidence  in  the 
nominee  for  a  Federal  circuit  judge,  in- 
cluding such  eloquent  praise  of  the  per- 
son's practice  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
as  in  this  instance  and  yet  have  the 
nominee  himstlf  declare  that  he  had 
never  practiced  in  that  State. 

I  do  not  question  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  before  the 
subcommittee  for,  in  fact,  I  know  it  to 
be  a  correct  statement.  But  I  think  the 
U.S.  Senate  should  be  shown  this  conflict 
and  usher  this  nominee  to  the  U.S.  cir- 
cuit court  so  that  we  know  what  we  are 
doing  before  we  act. 

Mr,  President,  Thurgood  Marshall 
acknowledges  that  he  moved  to  New 
York  from  Baltimore  and  resides  in  New 
York:   that  he  belongs  to  the  National 


Bar  Association,  which  by  the  way,  Mr. 
Marshall  makes  clear  is  made  up  of 
colored  attorneys — he  brought  that  out 
distinctb'  in  his  testimony — makes  a 
living  as  a  lawyer  in  New  York,  and  yet 
states  that  he  does  not  practice  law  in 
New  York.  We  have  the  testimony  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  that — 

I  have  known  for  upward  of  20  years 
personally,  as  a  practicing  lawyer  In  New- 
York;  that  Is,  I  have  been  practicing  there 
and  Judge  Marshall,  eince  1936.  ha.s  been 
engaged  In  variou.<!  appellate  and  other  pro- 
ceedings, essentially  before  our  Federal 
courts. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  an  official 
citation  of  McKinney's  consolidated  law 
in  New  York,  taken  from  the  official 
hearing  records: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  natural  per- 
son to  practice  or  appear  as  an  attorney  at 
law  or  as  attorney  and  counselor  at  law  for 
a  person  other  than  hlmfclf  In  a  court  of 
record  In  this  State  or  In  any  court  In  the 
city  of  New  York,  or  to  furnish  attorneys  or 
counsel  or  an  attorney  and  counsel  to  ren- 
der legal  services,  or  to  hold  himself  out  to 
the  public  as  being  entitled  to  practice  law 
as  aforesaid,  or  in  any  other  manner,  or  to 
assume  to  be  an  attorney  or  counselor  at 
law,  or  to  assume,  use,  or  advertise  the 
title  of  lawyer,  or  attorney  and  counselor  at 
law,  of  attorney  at  law.  or  counselor  at  law. 
or  attorney,  or  counselor,  or  attorney  and 
counselor,  or  equivalent  terms  In  any 
language,  in  such  manner  as  to  convey  the 
Impression  that  he  is  a  legal  practitioner 
Qf  law  or  In  any  manner  to  advertise  that 
he  either  alone  or  together  with  any  other 
persons  or  person  has,  owns,  conducts,  or 
maintains  a  law  ofHce  or  law  and  collection 
ofllce,  or  office  of  any  kind  for  the  practice 
of  law,  without  having  first  been  duly  and 
regularly  licensed  and  admitted  to  practice 
law  In  the  courts  of  record  of  this  State, 
and  without  having  taken  the  constitutional 
oath  and  without  having  subscribed  and 
then  taken  the  oath  or  affirmation  required 
by  section  468  of  the  Judiciary  Law  and 
filed  the  same  In  the  ofllce  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  as  required  by  said 
section:  Provided,  hoicci^r.  That  nothing 
In  this  section  shall  be  held  to  apply  to 
officers  of  societies  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty,  duly  appointed,  when  exercising 
the  special  powers  conferred  upon  such 
corporations  under  section  121  cf  the  Mem- 
bership Corporations  Law.  A.s  amended  L. 
1917,  c.  783;  L.  1939,  c  822,  1,  EFF  June  9, 
1939. 

Mr.  President,  I  leave  it  to  the  U.S 
Senate  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
nominee  did  practice  law  in  the  State  of 
New  York  while  he  was  not  licensed  to 
practice  there. 

Going  further  into  the  testimony  we 
find  that  the  nominee  was  a  member  of 
the  Lawyers  Guild,  which  was  cited  by 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee as  being  a  Co.mmunist  front  wliich 
is.  in  that  committee's  words:  "A  fore- 
most legal  bulwark  of  the  Communist 
Party,  its  front  organizations,  and  con- 
trolled unions  which  since  its  inception 
has  never  failed  to  rally  to  the  legal 
defense  of  the  Communist  Party  and 
Individual  members  thereof,  including 
known  espionage  agents," 

As  I  read  the  testimony,  I  find  tliat  on 
many  occasions  he  has  been  a  member 
of  this  and  sundry  other  organizations 
which,  in  my  opinion,  does  not  help  to 
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qualify  him  to  become  a  Federal  judge. 
In  reading  from  the  testimony  we  find 
that  he  states  he  probably  was  not  alert 
when  he  joined  these  organizations,  al- 
though he  did  resign  later. 

Mr.  President,  by  the  nominee's  own 
admission,  in  testimony  at  page  106  of 
the  hearings,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Lawyers  Guild  subsequent  to  the  resig- 
nation of  several  lawyers  who  resigned 
from  the  Lawyers  Guild  on  grounds  that 
the  guild  was  Communist  dominated.  I 
wish  It  clearly  understood  that  I  do  not 
charge  or  even  imply  that  Thurgood 
Marshall  is  a  Communist.  But  the  or- 
ganization of  which  he  was  a  member 
was  dominated  by  the  Communi.sLs. 

What  I  am  pointing  out  to  the  Senate 
here  is  that  he  lacked  good  judgment 
and  belonged  to  a  Communist-dominated 
organization  when  others  were  resigning 
right  and  left. 

The  nominee  did  eventually  resign 
from  the  Lawyers  Guild,  but,  to  say  the 
least,  he  showed  poor  judgment  and  a 
degree  of  irresponsibility  by  permitting 
himself  to  be  the  unwitting  dupe  of  a 
Communist-dominated  organization. 

The  testimony  similarly  shows  that 
Thurgood  Marshall  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  a  rally  held  by  the  American 
League  for  Peace  and  Democracy,  an  or- 
ganization also  identified  as  being  a  Com- 
munist-front group.  In  his  testimony 
Marshall  admitted  that  "I  might  have 
been  naive"  in  accepting  the  speaking 
engagement. 

I  do  not  question  that  Marshall  was 
naive  and  made  a  mistake  and  that  he 
was  duped  into  being  a  speaker  at  this 
meeting.  However.  I  say  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  should  not  confirm  the  nomina- 
tions of  men  who  are  easily  persuaded 
to  join  organizations  such  as  the  one  he 
joined:  on  the  contrary,  we  sliould  con- 
firm nominations  to  the  F'ederal  court  of 
individuals  who  are  outstanding  lawyers 
and  citizens,  and  who  will  not  be  naive 
when  they  serve  in  the  Federal  courts 

Mr.  President,  in  the  practice  of  law. 
members  of  the  profession  hold  high 
their  ethics.  These  ethics  are  spelled 
out  very  explicitly  in  the  canons  of  pro- 
fessional ethics  of  tiie  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. I  fear  that  the  American  Bar 
Association  did  not  go  into  all  the  facts 
as  to  what  he  did  in  the  practice  of  law 
prior  to  making  its  recommendation. 
First  is  canon  28  entitled  "Stirring  Up 
Litigation,  Directly  or  Through  Agents," 
and  the  second  is  canon  35  entitled 
"Intermediaries." 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  record  of  the 
hearings  on  the  nomination  of  Thurgood 
Marshall.  On  page  61  of  the  hearings 
I  read  exhibit  7.  which  was  put  into  the 
record,  as  follows: 

Exhibit  No.  7 

Canon  28. — Stirring  Up  Litigation,  Directlt 

OR  Thr^'VCH  Agents  ' 

It  Is  unprofes-sional  for  a  lawyer  to  volun- 
teer advice  to  bring  a  lawsuit,  except  In  rare 
cases  where  ties  of  blood,  relationship,  or 
trust  make  it  his  duty  to  do  so.  Stirring  up 
strife  and  litigation  is  not  only  unprofes- 
sional, but  it  is  indictable  at  common  law. 


'  Canon  28  was  amended  to  its  present  form 
at  this  annual  meeting  on  July  26,  1928,  by 
Inserting  Uie  words  "or  collect  Judgment"  in 
the  6th  line  as  printed  above. 


It  U  disreputable  to  hunt  up  defects  in  titles 
or  other  causes  of  action  and  Inform  thereof 
in  order  to  be  employed  to  bring  suit  or  col- 
lect Judgment,  or  to  breed  litigation  by  seek- 
ing out  those  with  claims  for  pe.-scna!  in- 
juries or  those  having  any  other  grounds  of 
action  In  order  to  secure  them  as  clients, 
or  to  employ  agents  or  runners  for  like  pur- 
poses, or  to  pay  or  reward,  directly  or  in- 
directly, those  who  bring  or  Influence  the 
bringing  of  such  cases  to  his  office,  or  to 
remu!;crate  policemen,  court  or  prison  offi- 
cials, physicians,  hospital  attaches,  or  othei's 
who  may  succeed,  under  the  guise  of  giving 
disinterested  friendly  advice,  in  influencing 
the  criminal,  the  sick  and  the  Injured,  the 
ignorant  ur  (,thcrs,  to  .seek  his  profe.ssi'nal 
Kervices,  A  duty  t...  the  public  and  to  the 
profession  dexolves  upon  every  member  of 
the  bar  having  knowledge  of  such  practices 
upon  the  p.irt  of  any  practitioner  immedi- 
ately to  inform  thereof,  to  tlie  end  that  the 
offender  may  be  disbarred. 

Canon  35 — Intermediaries' 
The  professional  services  of  a  lawyer  should 
not  be  controlled  or  exploited  by  any  lay 
agency,  personal  or  corporate,  which  Inter- 
venes between  client  and  lawyer.  A  lawyers 
responsibilities  and  qualifications  are  I'r.di- 
vidual.  He  should  avoid  all  relations  which 
direct  the  performance  of  his  duties  by  or  In 
the  interest  of  such  Intermediary.  A  lawyers 
relation  to  his  client  should  be  personal, 
and  the  responsibility  ."^hould  be  direct  to 
the  client.  Charitable  societies  rendering 
Rid  to  the  Indigent  are  not  deemed  such 
iiitermedianes. 

A  lawyer  may  accept  emplcjTnent  from  any 
organization,  such  as  an  association,  club, 
or  trade  organization,  to  render  legal  serv- 
ices in  any  matter  in  which  the  organiza- 
tion, iis  an  entity.  Is  interested,  but  this 
employment  should  not  include  the  rending 
of  leeal  services  to  the  members  of  such  an 
organization  in  respect  to  their  Individual 
affairs. 

So  from  this  we  learn  what  Thurgood 
Marshall  has  been  doing  for  the  last  24 
years.  He  has  been  traveling  through- 
out the  United  State.=,  trymg  to  find 
cases  here  and  there  upon  which  to  start 
lawsuits.  That  is  the  undisputed  evi- 
dence 

Mr  President,  the  commonly  accepted 
definition  of  "barratry"  in  criminal  law 
is: 

The  offense  of  frequently  exciting  and 
stirring  up  quarrel?  and  suits,  cither  at  law  or 
otlierwise  (4  Bla  Com.  134;  State  v  Batson. 
220  NC  411,  17  S.E.  2d  511.  512.  513|,  Com- 
mon barratry  is  the  practice  of  exciting 
groundless  judicial  proceedings  (Pen,  Code 
Cal  158:  Lucas  v,  Pico.  55  Cal,  128;  Com.  v. 
McCulloch.  15  Mass.  229;  Ex  Parte  McClos- 
key,  82  Tex.  Cr,  R.  531,  199  S,W,  1101,  1102). 

A  frequently  related  offense  or  viola- 
tion of  ethics  is  the  practice  of 
"champerty."    This  is: 

A  bargain  by  a  straneer  with  a  party  to  a 
suit,  by  which  such  third  p>er.son  undertakes 
to  carry  on  the  litigation  at  his  own  cost 
and  risk,  in  consideration  of  receiving.  If 
successful,  a  part  of  the  proceeds  or  subject 
sought  to  be  recovered  t  Small  v  Mott,  22 
Wend  ,  N  A'  ,  405.  Cilman  v  Jotics,  87  Ala.  691, 
5  So.  785,  7  So.  48.  4  LR.A.  113;  Jamison 
Coal   A    Coke   Co.  v.   Goltra,  C.CJi..  Mo..   143 


-Canon  35  was  amended  August  31.  1933, 
by  inserting  the  words  'by  or  '  between  the 
words  'duties"  and  "in  '  on  line  5  and  by 
striking  out  the  following  concluding  para- 
graph : 

"The  established  custom  of  receiving  com- 
mercial collections  through  a  lay  agency  is 
not  condemned  hereby." 


F.  2d  889.  i95.  154  A1.R  1191.  An  agree- 
ment between  owner  of  claim  and  \olut:iteer 
that  latter  may  collect  claim  at  his  cwn 
expense  ar  j  divide  proceeds  (Gibson  v. 
Gillespie.  4  A'.W.  Harr.  iDe!  i  331,  152  A  589, 
593).  Tlie  purchase  of  an  Interest  In  a 
thing  in  dispute,  with  the  object  of  main- 
taining and  tak.ng  part  in  the  litigation  (7 
Blng.  378  1 .  Maintenance"  consists  in  main- 
taining, supporting,  or  promoting  the  liti- 
gation of  an  >ther.  "Champerty"  is  a  b.argaln 
to  divide  th  ?  proceeds  of  litigation  between 
the  owner  uf  the  liquidated  claim  and  a 
party  suppo.  ting  or  enforcing  the  litigation 
i  Draper  v.  Zehec,  21  &  Ind.  362.  37  N.E  2d 
952.  956). 

Mr  President,  I  make  the  charge  that, 
m  my  opin.on.  Thurgood  Marshall  did 
I'ractice  barratry  and  maintenance  and 
did  violate  canons  28  and  35  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  Canons  of 
Professional  Ethics,  which  I  have  just 
read  to  the  Senate. 

In  the  district  court  of  Smith  County, 
Tex.,  the  seventh  judicial  district,  in  the 
case  of  the  State  of  Texas  against  the 
National  As.sociation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  Judge  Otis  D. 
Dunnegan  found  the  following  facts 
which  I  will  read  from  the  official  hear- 
ings on  the  nomination,  beginning  on 
page  16: 

In  the  district  court  of  Smith  County. 
Tex.,  seventh  Judicial  district.  No.  66-649 
State  of  Texas  against  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
et  al.,  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of 
law — 

This  is  not  I  speaking;  this  is  the 
court: 

In  response  to  the  request  of  the  plain- 
tiff In  the  above-entiiled  and  numbered 
cause.  I.  the  Judge  who  tried  said  cause,  do 
make  and  file  the  folloTving  as  my  findings 
of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  therein 

riNDINCS    or   FACT 

1.  That  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  Is  a  non- 
profit corporation  duly  Incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

2.  That  such  corporation  is  doing  both 
Interstate  and  Intrastate  business  within  the 
State  of  Texas,  and  that  it  has  transacted 
Intrastate  business  in  Texas  from  1915  to 
the  present, 

3.  That  the  defendant  NAACP  Legal 
Defense  and  Educational  Fund.  Inc,  Is  a 
New  York  corporation  duly  Incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Mr.  Marshall 
was  connected  with  both  these  organiza- 
tions. I  continue  to  read  from  the  find- 
ings of  fact: 

4  That  it  la  a  nonprofit  organization  now 
doing  Interstate  business  within  the  State 
of  Texas. 

5.  That  prior  to  the  institution  of  this 
action  the  business  transacted  within  the 
State  of  Texas  by  the  National  .Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  was 
originally  the  same  as  that  transact«l  In 
Texas  by  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  and 
Educational  Fund.  Inc.,  and  each  consti- 
tuted the  alter  ego  of  the  other. 

6  That  after  the  institution  of  this  law- 
suit, and  at  the  present  time,  the  business 
of  the  two  New  York  corporations  Is  com- 
pletely divorced  and  separated,  each  from 
the  other. 

7.  That  the  Southwest  Regional  Confer- 
ence of  the  NA.ACP  Is  a  subordinate  and 
component  part  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  a 
New  York  corp<iratlon.  and  has  been  such 
comjKinent  part  during  all  of  its  existence. 
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8.  That  the  Texas  State  Conference  of 
Branches  la  a  subordinate  and  component 
part  of  the  National  Asaoclatlon  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People,  a  New  York 
corporation,  and  consists  of  a  statewide  or- 
ganization of  all  the  local  branches  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  a  New  York  corporation.  In 
the  State  of  Texas. 

9  That  both  the  Southwest  Regional  Con- 
ference and  the  Texas  State  Conference  of 
Branches  were  operated  subject  to  and  were 
a  part  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  at  all  times 
prior  to  the  institution  of  this  action  and 
such  was  true  at  the  time  of  the  entry  of  the 
Judgment  In   this  cause 

10  That  the  following-named  branches  are 
local  branches  of  the  National  Association 
f)r  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  exist- 
ent in  Texas  at  the  time  of  the  bringing  of 
this  lawsuit: 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  hst  of  branches  of  the 
NAACP  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  of 
branches  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  a.s  follows; 

Branch  No  1 ,  Area  10,  Abilene  Tex  .  Branch 
No.  2.  Area  13.  AmarlUo,  Tex  ;  Branch  No.  3, 
Area  4,  Austin.  Tex  ;  Branch  No.  4,  Area  5, 
Austin  County  (Sealy.  BellviUe),  Tex: 
Branch  No.  5.  Area  4,  Bastrop.  Tex  ;  Branch 
No.  6.  Area  2.  Bay  City.  Tex  ;  Branch  No.  7, 
Area  5.  B.iytown,  Tex  ;  Branch  No,  8.  Area 
6,  Beaumont,  Tex  ;  Branch  No  9,  Area  5. 
Brazos  County  (Bryani.  Tex.;  Branch  No  10. 
Area  1.  BeevtUe.  Tex;  Branch  No.  11,  Area 
11,  Big  Spring,  Tex,;  Branch  No,  12,  Area  5. 
BrcKOkshire.  Tex  ;  Branch  No.  13,  Area  10, 
Bmwnfleld,  Tex  ;  Branch  No.  14,  Area  No.  12. 
Brownwood,  Tex  ;  Branch  No.  15,  Area  4,  Bur- 
ton. Tex  ;  Branch  No  16.  Area  5  Carmine. 
Tex.;  Branch  No  17.  Area  4,  Brenham  Tex.: 
Branch  No  18.  Area  1.  Corpus  Christi.  Tex.; 
Branch  No.  19.  Area  12,  Corsicana.  Tex  ; 
Branch  No  20.  Area  6.  Crockett,  Tex  ;  Branch 
No.  21.  Area  8,  Dallas.  Tex  ;  Branch  No  22. 
Area  8.  Denison  Tex  ;  Branch  No  23,  Area  2, 
Eagle  Lake,  Tex:  Branch  No  24,  Area  1, 
Edinburg.  Tex  ;  Branch  No  25.  Area  4.  Elgin, 
Tex  ;  Branch  No  26.  Area  8  Ellis  County 
lEnnis).  Tex,;  Branch  No  27,  Area  11.  E! 
Paso.  Tex  ;  Branch  No  28.  Area  2.  Fort  Bend 
County,  Tex  :  Branch  No  29,  Area  9,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex  ;  Branch  No.  30,  Area  4,  Frank- 
lin, Tex  ;  Branch  No  31.  Area  2,  Freeport. 
Tex  ;  Branch  No  32,  Area  5,  Galveston,  Tex  : 
Branch  No  33.  Area  8,  Garland.  Tex  ;  Br.inch 
No.  34.  Area  4.  Greggton.  Tex  :  Branch  Nc). 
35,  Area  7.  Gilmer.  Tex  :  Branch  No  36.  Area 
8  Greenville,  Tex  ;  Branch  No.  37,  Area  6, 
Hardin.  Tex  ;  Branch  No.  38,  Area  1.  Har- 
llngen,  Tex  ;  Branch  No  39.  Area  7,  Harri.'jon 
County  (Marshal:  >  .  Tex  :  Branch  No.  40,  Area 
4,  Hearne.  Tex  ,  Branch  No.  41,  Area  7,  Hen- 
derson, Tex  ;  Branch  No.  42,  Area  7.  Hender- 
son County,  Tex  :  Branch  No  43.  Area  5, 
Hitchcock,  Tex  :  Branch  No  44.  Area  7, 
Hooks.  Tex  ;  Branch  No  45,  Area  5,  Houston, 
Tex  ;  Branch  No.  46.  Area  12,  Itasca,  Tex  : 
Branch  No  47,  Area  8.  Kaufman.  Tex  :  Branch 
No.  48,  Area  7.  Kilgore.  Tex  ;  Branch  No  49, 
Area  1.  Kingsville.  Tex  .  Branch  No  50.  Area 
4.  LaGrange.  Tex;  Branch  No  51.  Area  4. 
Liimarque  Tex  ;  Branch  No  52,  Area  10.  La- 
Mesa,  Tex  ;  Branch  No  53,  Area  6,  Liberty 
County.  Tex  ,  Branch  No  54.  Area  10.  Little- 
fleld.  Tex.;  Branch  No  55.  Area  7.  Longview. 
Tex  ;  Branch  No  56.  Area  10.  Lubbix-k,  Tex  ; 
Branch  No  57.  Area  4.  Luling,  Tex  ;  Branch 
No  58.  Area  4,  Lyons.  Tex  :  Bianch  No  59. 
Area  5,  Madison  County,  Tex  :  Branch  No 
60  Madison ville,  Tex.:  Branch  No.  61,  Area  9, 
Mansfield,  Tex  .  Branch  No.  62,  Area  12, 
Marlin.  Tex;  Branch  No  63.  Area  11.  Mc- 
Camey.  Tex  ;  Branch  No.  64.  Area  11.  Mid- 
land.  Tex  ,    Branch  No    65.  Area  7,  Mineola, 


Tex.;  Branch  No  66,  Area  9.  Mineral  Wells, 
Tex.;  Branch  No  67,  Area  11,  Monahans,  Tex,; 
Branch  No.  68,  Area  9,  Moshier  Valley.  Tex.; 
Branch  No.  69.  Area  7.  Mount  Pleasant,  Tex.; 
Branch  No.  70,  Area  7,  Nacogdoches,  Tex,; 
Branch  No.  71.  Area  3.  New  Braunfcls.  Tex.; 
Branch  No.  72,  Area  11,  Odessa,  Tex  ;  Branch 
No  73,  Area  6.  Orange  Tex.;  Branch  No. 
74.  Area  7,  Paris,  Tex  ;    Branch  No.  75,  Area 

11.  Pecos.  Tex  :  Branch  No.  76.  Area  8,  Piano, 
Tex  ;  Branch  No  77.  Area  7.  Ponta,  Tex.; 
Branch  No  78.  Area  6.  Port  Arthur.  Tex,; 
Branch  No  79.  Area  10.  Quanah.  Tex.;  Branch 
No,  80.  Area  2.  Refugio  Tex.;  Branch  No.  81, 
Area  1.  Robstown.  Tex  ;   Branch  No.  82,  Area 

12,  Runnels  County.  Tex.;  Branch  No.  83, 
.A.rea  7,  Rusk.  Tex  ;  Branch  No,  84,  Area  12, 
San  Angelo,  Tex  ;  Branch  No.  85,  Area  3,  San 
Antonio,  Tex  ;  Branch  No.  86,  Area  4.  San 
Marco.a,  Tex  ;  Branch  No  87,  Area  4,  Schulen- 
berg,  Tex  ;  Branch  No.  88,  Area  3,  Sequin, 
Tex  ;  Branch  No  89,  Area  8,  Sherman,  Tex.; 
Branch  No  90,  Area  2,  Shiner,  Tex.;  Branch 
No  91.  Area  1.  Slnton,  Tex.;  Branch  No.  92. 
Area  10,  Slaton,  Tex  ;  Branch  No.  93,  Area 
4.  Smlthvllle,  Tex  ;  Branch  No.  94.  Area  10. 
Spur.  Tex  :  Branch  No.  95.  Area  7.  Sulphur 
Springs.  Tex  :  Branch  No.  96.  Area  4,  Taylor, 
Tex  :  Branch  No  97.  Area  12.  Temple,  Tex.; 
Branch  No.  98.  Area  8,  Terrell,  Tex.;  Branch 
N'r>  99.  Area  7.  Texarkana,  Tex.;  Branch  No. 
100.  Area  5.  Texas  City.  Tex.;  Branch  No.  101, 
Area  7  Troup.  Tex.;  Branch  No.  102,  Area  7. 
Tyler  Tex.;  Branch  No.  103,  Area  9,  Vernon. 
Tex  :  Branch  No.  104.  Area  9.  Victoria  County, 
Tex  :  Branch  No.  105.  Area  12.  Waco,  Tex.; 
Branch  No  106.  Area  8.  Waxahachle,  Tex.; 
Branch  No  107.  Area  2.  West  Columbia,  Tex.; 
Branch  No.  108.  Area  5.  Wharton  County, 
Tex  :  Branch  No,  109,  Area  8.  White  Rock, 
Tex  ;  Branch  No.  110.  Area  9.  Wichita  Falls, 
Tex  :  Branch  No.  Ill,  Area  7,  Winnsboro, 
Tex     Branch  No.  112,  Area  2,  Yoakum.  Tex. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  continue  to  read 

from  the  findings  of  fact: 

11  That  each  of  the  above-named  state- 
wide regional  and  local  organizations  of  the 
defendant  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People,  along  with  the 
national  association,  are  so  meshed.  Inter- 
related, and  intertwined  with  each  other  In 
their  operation,  functioning,  and  financing 
so  as  to  constitute  the  entire  group,  a  master 
organization  with  each  the  alter  ego  of  the 
otlaer. 

12  That  the  said  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  has  used 
the  subordinate  and  auxiliary  branches,  re- 
gional and  State  conferences  of  branches  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  for  the  accomplish- 
ment (if  the  directives  and  policies  of  the 
said  national  association. 

13  That  prior  to  the  institution  of  this 
lawsuit,  the  activities  of  the  NAACP  Legal 
Defense  and  Educational  Fund,  Inc.,  were  so 
meshed,  interrelated,  and  Intertwined  with 
the  activities  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  and  Its 
subordinate  and  auxiliary  component  orga- 
nizations as  to  constitute  said  NAACP 
Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund,  Inc.. 
the  alter  ego  of  the  said  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 

14  That  prior  to  the  institution  of  this 
lawsuit,  the  acts  of  the  NAACP  Legal  De- 
fense and  Educational  Fund,  Inc.,  and  its 
paid  employees  constituted  the  acts  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
uf  Colored  People. 

15.  That  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  and 
Edticational  Fui:id.  Inc.,  was  cognizant  of  the 
activities  of  Its  agents  and  employees  con- 
cerned in  this  lawsuit;  that  it  acquiesced 
in  such  conduct,  and  thereby  ratified  it. 

16.  That  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  was  cog- 
nizant of  the  activities  of  Its  employees  and 
agents  in  the  State  of  Texas  at  all  times  ma- 
terial to  this  lawsuit;   that  it  acquiesced  in 


such  activities  and  thereby  has  ratified  them 
as  Its  own  activities. 

17.  That  the  local  branches,  hereinabove 
named,  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  are  subject 
at  all  times  to  the  control  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People. 

18.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  have  plenary  ptswer  and  control  over 
all  of  the  affairs  of  the  National  Association 
for   the  Advancement  of   Colored   People 

19.  That  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  has  the 
power  and  has.  In  the  past,  and  does  ex- 
ercise control  and  stipervislon  over  the  af- 
fairs of  the  constituent  local  branches. 

20.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People  Is  empowered  to  establish,  and 
under  such  power  has  established  regional 
conferences.  State  conferences  of  branches 
and  local  branches  for  the  advancement  of 
the  objectives  of  the  association  with  such 
organizations  being  subservient  to  the  ac- 
tions and  directives  of  said  board 

21.  That  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  and 
Educational  Fund,  Inc.,  was  established  by 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  a  subsidiary  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  sub- 
sidiary which  could  carry  on  expensive  por- 
tions of  the  activities  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  and  offer  Its  contributors  tax-free 
treatment  of   their   contributions. 

22.  U,  Simpson  Tate  was  the  attorney  and 
salaried  employee  of  the  NAACP  Legal 
Defense  and  Educational  Fund,  Inc  ,  having 
the  title  of  Southwest  Regional  Counsel. 

23.  While  acting  In  such  capacity  on 
numerous  occasions,  the  said  U.  Simpson 
Tate  did  counsel  with,  advise,  and  instruct 
the  above-named  local  branches  In  Texas 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  which  activity  con- 
stituted the  primary  activity  of  the  said  U. 
Simpson  Tate  In  his  position  as  Southwest 
Regional  Counsel. 

24.  That  in  so  counseling  with  said  local 
branches  In  Texas,  the  said  Tate  used  and 
employed  stationary  of  the  NAACP  Legal 
Defense  and  Educational  Fund,  Inc.,  and 
signed  letters  as  the  Southwest  Regional 
Counsel. 

25.  That  the  said  U.  Simpson  Tate,  while 
employed  by  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense 
and  Educational  FMnd.  Inc.,  worked  for  and 
carried  out  the  directives  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  in  Intrastate  commerce  within  the 
State  of  Texas. 

26.  That  the  said  activity  of  U.  Simpson 
Tate  was  known  to  his  employers,  the 
NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educational 
Fund,  Inc  ,  and  to  the  people  whom  he  repre- 
sented, the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  during  all  of 
the  times  pertinent  to  this  lawsuit. 

27.  That  such  New  York  corporations 
ratified  the  acts  and  activity  of  the  said  U. 
Simpson  Tate  In  the  transaction  of  Intra- 
state btislness  for  each  such  corporation. 

28.  That  Edwin  C.  Washington.  Jr  .  at  the 
time  of  the  institution  of  this  suit  and  for 
a  considerable  period  prior  to  such  time,  was 
an  employee  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  and  was 
under  the  supervision  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People. 

29.  That  the  acts  of  the  said  Edwin  C. 
Washington,  Jr.,  were  known  to  his  employ- 
ers and  acquiesced  In,  and  that  such  em- 
ployer, the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  has  ratified  the 
actions  taken  by  the  said  Edwin  C.  Wash- 
ington, Jr. 
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30.  That  prior  to  this  suit,  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  through  Its  branches  and  controlled 
associations  including  tlie  NAACP  Le^al 
Defense  and  Educational  Fund,  Inc.,  has 
practiced  law  as  a  corporation  in  violation 
of  the  mws  uf  Texas. 

31.  The  said  a.)rporatlon  and  its  affiliates 
retained  legal  counsel  on  a  salary  basis  for 
the  prosecution  of  lawsuits  in  which  the 
association  bad  no  direct  Intcreft, 

32.  That  one  of  the  primary  purposes  of 
the  said  association  and  its  affiliate  organl- 
eatlons  was  the  maintenance  of  lawsuits  on 
behalf  of  others  in  which  said  assr)ciutlon 
or  Its  affiliate  organizations  had  no  direct 
personal,  moneuiry.  or  legal  Interest. 

33.  That  the  said  as.soclatlon  and  its  affili- 
ates promoted  and  encouraged  the  filing  of 
lawsuits;  that  It  required  all  such  lawsuits 
to  be  approved  by  cifflcials  of  the  said  associa- 
tion, a  corporation,  and  that  it  refused 
financial  assistance  to  any  lawsuit  over 
which  it  would  not  have  complete  manage- 
ment and  control. 

34.  The  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People,  and  Its  domi- 
nated NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educa- 
tional Fund.  Inc..  its  branches  and  its  State 
and  regional  conferences  have,  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  Texas,  practiced  barratry  within 
the  State  of  Texas. 

That  is  the  court  speakine,  not  me. 
I  read  further  from  the  court's  find- 
ings of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law: 

35.  That  ptu-suant  to  directives  from  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  Its  branches,  and  its  em- 
ployees and  affiliated  organizations  instituted 
a  course  of  conduct  designed  toward  bring- 
ing a  large  number  of  lawsuits,  that  this 
course  of  conduct  as  Implemented  on  the 
local  level  with  the  knowledge,  co.isent.  and 
direction  of  the  National  A.«;.sociat;on  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  was  by 
the  solicitation  and  procurement  of  plain- 
tiffs for  lawsuits  in  designated  areas,  which 
Buch  lawsuits  were  to  be  filed,  maintained, 
and  prosecuted  by  the  National  AsstDclation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  and 
Its  affiliated  NAACP  Legal  Defense  and 
Educatlon.al  Fund.  Inc  .  and  its  branches 
and   State   and   regional   organlzatl'ins 

36.  That  pursuant  to  said  directives  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  Its  employees,  and 
the  employees  of  the  NAACP  Legal  De- 
fense and  Educational  Fund.  Inc  ,  or  their 
representatives,  began  a  rystematlc  campaign 
to  secure  refu.sals  of  the  usage  of  public 
facilities  in  the  State  of  Texas  in  order  that 
additional  lawsuits  could  be  Instituted 

37.  That  repeated  letters  of  the  salaried 
attorney  of  th"  NAACP  Legal  Defense  and 
Educational  Fund.  Inc  .  to  the  various 
branches  and  branch  officers  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  made  requests  that  the  branches  find 
"qualified  plaintiffs"  for  the  suits  concern- 
ing public  facilities  who  would  be  willing  to 
appear  in  court  as  plaintiffs. 

38.  That  the  various  officers,  members,  and 
employees  cf  the  said  defendants  sought 
out  and  solicited  individuals  in  Gregg  Coun- 
ty. Tex.,  for  the  purpose  of  tising  them  as 
plaintiffs  In  lawsuits  against  the  Kllgore 
Junior  College  District;  that  the  said  officers, 
members,  and  employees  s<jlicited  Individ- 
uals and  their  parents  to  bring  an  action 
against  the  Kllgore  Junior  College  District, 
Civil  Action  No.  1481  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Texas,  sit- 
ting In  Smith  County,  Tex.,  styled  Sorma 
Joyce  Allen,  et  al.,  plantiffs  v.  BE  Masters. 
et  al..  defendants,  which  s.atd  lawsuit  would 
not  have  been  brought  by  the  plaintiffs  but 
for  the  solicitation  of  the  defendants  herein. 

Bear  in  mind  that  they  were  continu- 
ally getting   the   approval   of   the   Na- 


tional As.sociation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  and  Marshall  was  sit- 
ting at  the  head  of  it,  telling  them  what 
to  do. 

39.  Th&i  such  lawsuit  was  Instigated, 
financed,  and  prosecuted  by  the  defendants 
herein. 

Bear  In  mind  that  this  case  was  in 
court.  It  was  never  appealed.  I  con- 
tinue reading: 

40.  That  the  said  U.  Simpson  Tate,  In  or- 
der to  obtain  plaintiffs  for  lawsuits  to  be 
prosecuted  by  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  Issued  a 
memorandum  dated  May  26.  1954,  urging  all 
branch  officers  of  the  National  Afsociatlon 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Pe  pie  in 
Texas  to  get  students  to  make  application 
to  attend  certain  colleges,  with  the  direc- 
tion that  if  these  students  were  denied  ad- 
mission to  said  colleges,  tlie  officers  were  to 
Inform  his  office  at  once,  and  that  this 
memorandiun  was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
soliciting  plaintiffs  for  l.iwyuits  to  be 
brought,  fln.inced.  and  prosecuted  by  the  Na- 
tional A-ssijciation  for  the  Advancement  Of 
Colored  People  and  Its  affiliates, 

41.  July  6.  1950.  U.  Simpson  Tate  directed 
Dr.  H  Boyd  Hall  of  Corpus  Chrlstl,  Tex  .  to 
find,  secure,  and  solicited  two  or  more  per- 
sons who  would  aeree  to  make  application  to 
attend  Del  Mar  Junior  College,  Corpus 
Chrlstl. 

42.  The  U.  Simpson  Tate — 

That  was  the  attorney  Mar.shall 
acknowledged  had  been  employed  to  act 
as  a  repre.sentative  for  the  defendants — 

acting  as  a  representative  for  the  defendants 
herein  during  the  period  from  June  1947 
through  March  1956.  acted  In  concert  with 
Rev.  R  H.  Hines,  of  Amarlllo,  In  soliciting 
various  Individuals  for  permission  to  use 
their  names  as  plaintiffs  In  lawsuits  In  the 
Amarillo  area. 

43.  That  said  U.  Simpson  Tate,  acting  for 
and  on  behalf  of  the  defendants  herein.  In- 
structed Rev  A.  H.  Wilson  of  Galveston,  Tex., 
to  secure  children  to  tender  for  registration 
and  admission  In  certain  schools  in  Galves- 
ton, Tex.;  that  such  tender  was  to  be  for 
the  formulation  of  a  lawsuit  against  the  Gal- 
veston schools. 

44.  That  on  August  15.  1951,  U,  Simpson 
Tate,  regional  special  counsel,  directed  Mr. 
T  R  Register  of  Tyler,  Smith  County,  Tex., 
to  make  a  demand  for  use  of  Tyler  State 
Park:  that  pursuant  to  such  instructions, 
Mr  Register  and  others  from  the  city  of 
Tyler  presented  themselves  to  the  State  park, 
were  refused  and  a  lawsuit  instituted  against 
the  State  of  Texas;  that  such  solicitation  was 
for  the  very  purpose  of  instituting  a  lawsuit. 

45.  That  on  August  15,  1951,  a  letter  w.^s 
written  by  U.  Simpson  Tate  to  Mr  G.  A.  Car- 
roll of  Corpus  Christi,  Tex  .  directing  him  to 
secure  plaintiffs  for  lawstiits  against  the 
State  of  Texas  In  connection  with  the  Cor- 
pus Christi  State  Park:  that  this  letter  was 
in  all  respects  and  for  the  same  purposes  as 
that  sent  to  Mr,  T.  R.  Register,  as  stated 
above. 

46.  That  on  July  19,  1956.  in  a  letter  to 
John  J.  Jones  of  Texarkana.  Tex  .  U.  Simp- 
si;in  Tate,  acting  for  and  on  behalf  of  defend- 
ant,"? herein,  instructed  the  said  Jones  to 
secure  a  few  Negro  children  or  adults  t-o  be 
refused  the  u.se  of  a  park  in  Texarkana. 

47.  That  pursuant  to  these  Instructions 
and  other  prior  directives,  persons  under  the 
direction  of  members  of  the  Texarkana 
branch  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  did  present 
themselves  to  the  park  In  Texarkana. 

48.  That  the  said  U.  Simpson  Tate,  acting 
In  concert  with  John  J  Jones  of  Texarkana. 
Tex.,  and  In  behalf  of  defendants  in  this 
lawsuit,     solicited     plaintiffs     for     lawsuits 


against  the  Texarkana  Junior  College,  Tex- 
arkana, Tex 

49.  That  the  solicitations  of  the  said  U. 
Simpson  Tate  and  John  J  Jones  resulted  In 
the  filing  of  a  plea  In  intervention  by  the 
s,.id  U.  Simpson  Tat«  in  the  District  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  Eastern  Dlstiict 
of  Texas  sitting  in  Tyler,  Smith  County.  Tex.. 
evil  action  No.  366.  cnUlled  Wilma  D^an 
Wliitmcrc  v.  H.  W.  Stilwell.' 

50.  That  In  said  plea  in  intervention,  said 
U.  Simpson  Tate,  as  a  representative  of  the 
defendants  herein,  purported  to  represent 
one  Steve  James  Poston  and  one  Je&sa.yn 
Yvonne  Gray. 

51.  That  the  said  U  Simpson  Tate  at  the 
time  the  plea  m  intervention  was  filed  and 
at  the  time  a  hearing  on  said  matter  was 
held,  did  not  ha\e  authority  to  represent 
said  persons,  and  the  said  intervenors  named 
in  said  plea  in  Intervention  has  no  knowl- 
edge of  such  proptosed  action,  had  never  giv- 
en their  consent  for  U  Simpson  Tate  to  file 
an  action  in  their  behalf  or  for  any  one  else 
to  do  so. 

52.  That  the  said  Steve  Poston  and  Jes- 
salyn  Gray  had  never  seen  U.  Simpson  Tate 
prior  to  the  time  of  the  hearing  on  the 
plea  In  intervention. 

53.  That  on  June  1.  1955.  U.  Simpson  Tate 
forwarded  petitions  to  the  Houston  branch 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  with  instructions  to 
have  citizens  sign  said  petitions  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Houston  School  Board  in  order 
that  a  predicate  might  be  laid  for  the  filing 
of  a  lawsuit  against  such  board. 

54.  That  In  so  doing,  said  U.  Simpson 
Tate  was  soliciting  plaintiffs  for  a  proposed 
lawsuit  and  using  the  members  of  the  Hous- 
ton branch  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  as  his 
agents  for  such  solicitation 

55.  That  in  the  fall  of  1955,  U.  Simpson 
Tate,  together  with  Edwin  C.  Washington, 
Jr..  and  Dr  L.  E  Smith,  chairman  of  the 
Legal  Redress  Committee  of  the  Houston 
branch  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  solicited 
plaintiffs  for  proposed  lawsuits  against  the 
University  of  Houston  and  other  public 
schools  of  Houston,  Tex. 

56.  That  during  the  summer  of  1955,  Ed- 
"  in  C.  Washington,  Jr..  as  field  secretpxy 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  made  a  thor- 
ough and  systemstlc  canvass  of  the  Dallas 
Independent  School  District  for  the  purpose 
of  soliciting  and  securing  piaintifTs  for  a 
lawsuit  against  the  Dallas  Independent 
School  District;  that  m  making  tills  can- 
vass and  solicitation,  said  Edwin  C  Wash- 
ington. Jr..  employed  the  services  of  various 
members  of  the  Dallas  branch  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People. 

57.  That  during  this  canvass  the  said  "Zd- 
v,:n  C  Washington,  Jr.,  as  representative 
of  the  National  .^.ssoclation  for  the  Ad-.ance- 
ment  of  Colored  People  and  the  members 
who  were  aiding  him  did  solicit  persons  to 
file  a  lawsuit  or  lawsuits  against  the  Dallas 
Independent  School  District;  that,  in  effect, 
the  said  Edwin  C  Washington.  Jr  ,  and  his 
helpers  were  acting  as  agents  and  "runners" 
for  the  attorneys  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 

58.  That  the  said  Edwin  C  Washington, 
Jr  .  as  a  part  of  his  duties  as  field  represent- 
ative for  the  National  Asscxriation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  mailed 
numerous  forms,  petitions,  and  other  instru- 
ments. Including  blanks  for  the  proposed 
plaintiffs  to  authorize  the  filing  of  lawsuits. 
to  the  various  branches  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  in  Texas  in  furtherance  of  an  effort 
t>    secure  plaintiffs  for  suits  In  these  areas 

59.  Edwin  C  Washington  Jr  .  was  solicit- 
ing, recruiting,  and  encouraging,  through 
the  local  branches,  students,  and  parents  of 
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students    to    become    iiIaitnifTs    in    lawsuits 
that  they  otherwise  would  nut  have  brought 

60.  That  on  August  19.  1956.  Edwin  C 
Washington.  Jr..  solicited  certain  individuals 
lor  the  purpose  of  securing  plaintiffs  in 
prospective  lawsuits:  that  in  this  solicita- 
tton.  Eklwin  C.  Washington.  Jr  ,  was  aided  by 
Rev.  S.  Y  Nixon,  of  Longview.  Tex  ,  which 
such  solicitations  occurred  in  Gregg  County, 
Tex 

61.  That  on  November  17.  1955,  A.  Maceo 
Smith,  executive  secretary  of  the  Texas  State 
Conference  of  Branches  through  Mrs.  C.  V. 
Adair,  executive  secretary.  Houston  branch. 
NAACP.  and  Dr.  Lonnie  Smith,  chairman, 
legal  redress  committee  of  the  Houston 
branch,  encouraged  the  Houston  branch  for 
the  Nati'.)nal  Association  for  the  Advance- 
nient  of  Colored  People  to  initiate  lawsuits 
against  the  Houston  Independent  School 
District  as  well  as  lawsuits  y  gainst  the 
Houston  Transit  System. 

62  That  in  August  of  1955.  the  said  A 
Maceo  Smith,  in  his  official  capacity,  urged 
the  Houston  branch  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
to  initiate  a  lawsuit  against  the  operators 
of  the  Houston  Municipal  Airport. 

63  That  A  Maceo  Smith,  in  each  instance 
set  out  above,  was  acting  as  an  employee  and 
a^ent  of  the  said  defendants  and  especially 
of  the  defendant  Texas  State  Conference  of 
Branches;  that  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Cok)red  People,  through 
Its  Texas  State  C  jnterer.re  of  Branches,  kr.ew 
of  the  activities  of  A  Maceo  Smith  stated 
above;  that  they  acquiesced  m  such  activi- 
ties and  have  ratified  them 

64,  That  each  time  A  Maceo  Smith  Ed.vin 
C.  Washington,  Jr  .  U  Simpson  Tate  or  other 
employee,  officer,  or  director  of  the  associa- 
tion or  any  of  its  affiliates  urged,  directed 
or  instructed  any  official  of  a  local  branch 
to  do  or  perform  certain  acts,  the  iical 
branch,  under  threat  of  expulsion  from  the 
association,  was  required  to  perform  such 
acts  in  the  manner  and  within  the  time  re- 
quired by  such  employee,  officer,  or  director 
of  the  association. 

65.  That  on  the  19th  day  of  September 
1956.  the  attorney  general  of  Texas  timely 
and  reasonably  sought  to  investigate  and 
examine  the  files,  books,  records,  and  ac- 
counts of  the  defendant  corporations  in  their 
national  headquarters  in  New  York  City.  N  Y 

66  TTiat  the  attorney  t:eneral  and  his 
duly  authorized  represen'atives  were  refused 
and  denied  permission  to  investigate  the 
following  records  -jf  said  corporation: 

1  Membership  Usts: 

2  Clross  receipts,  income,  and  expeiidi- 
tures: 

3.  Funds  and  salaries  paid  out.  and  to 
whom  paid: 

4.  Social  ?ecuri':y  reports  to  the  IiUernal 
Revenue  DeT>r.rtnient 

67  That  the  demand  made  upon  said  cor- 
porations was  necessary  on  behalf  of  the 
attorney  senerai  of  Texas  to  determine  the 
extent  of  the  operation  of  the  said  corpora- 
tion, whether  the  Liws  of  Texas  had  been 
violated,  and  whether  any  franchise  taxes 
were  owed  the  State  of  Texas 

68  That  at  the  time  of  the  presentation 
of  the  request  to  examine  the  books,  records. 
dt>cuments.  and  accounts  of  said  corpora- 
tions. Thurgood  Marshall,  acting  for  and  on 
behalf  of  said  corporations,  refused  to  per- 
mit the  authorized  representative  of  the  at- 
torney general  to  examine  certain  letters 
and  corre.spondence.  but  while  sitting  at  his 
desk  mutilated  such  documents  by  cutting 
signatures  and  addresses  and  then  delivering 
Bald  mutilated  copies  to  the  representative 
Of  the  att'irney  senerai 

69.  That  the  national  corporations  failed 
and  refused  to  allow  the  authorized  repre- 
sentative to  examine  its  books,  records,  and 
documents  m  accordance  with  the  law  of 
Texas 

70.  That  the  defendant,  the  National  As- 
sociation   for    the    Advancement   of  Colored 


People,  and  its  affiliated  organizatlona  have 
engaged  in  political  activities  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Texas. 

71  That  the  said  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  through 
its  local  branches.  Its  Texas  State  Confer- 
ence of  Branches,  and  its  Southwest  Re- 
gional Conference,  has  attempted  to  influ- 
ence legislation  through  the  maintenance  of 
active  lobbyists  both  in  Washington,  D.C, 
and  in  Austin,  Tex, 

72.  That  the  National  Association  of  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  and  its  com- 
ponent organizations,  and  the  NAACP 
Leg?l  Defense  and  Education  Fund,  Inc..  by 
and  through  its  paid  employees,  have  com- 
mitted acts  within  the  State  of  Texas,  which 
are  ultra  vires,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Texas. 

73.  That  the  defendants  have  committed 
acts  of  barratry  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Texas;  that  the  defendants  have 
practiced  law  as  a  corporation  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  Texas;  that  the  defendants  have 
conducted  lobbying  activities  contrary  to  the 
laws,  of  the  State  of  Texas;  and  that  the 
defendants  have  engaged  in  political  activi- 
ties contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Texas  by  the  endorsement  and  backing  of 
specific  candidates  in  elections  within  the 
State  of  Texas 

"~.  That  there  was  no  intimidation  of  any 
kind  in  any  witness,  party,  branch  officer, 
State  officer,  regional  officer,  or  national  of- 
ficer of  the  said  defendants;  that  all  of  the 
requests  for  records  and  accounts  of  the  said 
defendants  were  reasonable,  necessary,  time- 
ly, and  proper  In  every  respect. 

76.  That  the  investigation  and  examina- 
tion of  the  records  of  the  defendants  and 
each  of  them  were  made  under  the  visitorial 
power  of  the  attorney  general. 

"(.'■.  That  the  investigation  of  the  books 
and  records  of  the  defendants  and  each  of 
thera  was  conducted  in  a  reasonable  man- 
ner at  reasonable  times. 

77.  That  none  of  the  investigators  of  the 
State  of  Texas  employed  any  device,  trick,  or 
artifice  to  obtain  information  or  records  of 
any  of  the  defendants. 

78.  None  of  the  defendants,  their  agents, 
servants,  employees,  directors,  or  branch  of- 
ficer; were  intimidated  by  investigators  for 
the  :'tate  of  Texas, 

79    None   of  the   information,  books,  rec- 
ord;;   or  accounts  obtained  as  a  result  of  the 
inve:itigatlon  preparatory   to  the  institution 
L  f  this  suit  was  obtained  by  duress, 
Su;ned  this  7th  day  of  June  1957. 

Otis  T.  DtrNAGEN, 
Judge.  Seventh  Judicial  District  Court, 
Smith  County,  Tex. 

Now  I  come  to  the  "Conclusions  of 
Law     which  appear  near  the  bottom  of 

page  22: 

CONCLUSIONS    OF    LAW 

1  That  a  nonprofit  foreign  corporation, 
such  as  the  defendants  herein,  is  required 
to  file  franchise  tax  reports  and  returns,  and 
to  pay  franchise  taxes  to  the  State  of  Texas 
for  the  privilege  of  operating  in  Intrastate 
coinrierce  within  the  State  of  Texas. 

They  did  not  pay  anything. 

2  That  a  nonprofit  foreign  corporation  Is 
not  required  to  obtain  a  permit  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  their  right  to  transact  business  within 
the  S:ate  of  Texas. 

3  'I'hat  as  a  condition  to  the  right  to  do 
businsss  within  the  State  of  Texas,  all  cor- 
porat  ons  authorized  to  do  business  in 
Texas  — 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  they 
were  trying  to  start  county  by  county  in 
Texas  or  whether  they  came  from  an- 

othei  State — 

whether    domestic   or    foreign,    for   profit   or 
nonprofit,   are  required  to  permit  examina- 


tions of  their  books,  accounts,  and  records 
by  the  attorney  general  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  and  his  authorized  assistants,  and  by 
the  State  auditor  of  Texas  and  his  authorised 
assistants. 

4.  That  the  functioning,  operation,  and 
business  transactions  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  Its  Southwest  Regional  Conference, 
Its  Texas  State  Conference  of  Branches,  and 
its  local  branches  hereinabove  named,  and 
the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educational 
Fund,  Inc  ,  as  of  the  time  of  the  institution 
of  this  suit  and  prior  to  that  time,  was  so 
meshed.  Interrelated,  and  Intertwined  as  to 
constitute  each  of  said  organizations  the 
alter  ego  of  the  others;  that  the  activities  of 
the  employees  or  officers  of  one  of  said  cor- 
porations or  its  subsidiary  organizations  con- 
stituted the  acts  of  the  other  corporation. 

That  tied  them  all  together. 

5.  That  the  right  to  operate  and  transact 
Intrastate  business  as  a  corporation,  either 
domestic  or  foreign,  within  a  State  Is  a 
privilege  and  not  a  matter  of  right,  and 
such  corporations  must  comply  with  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Texas, 

6.  That  a  foreign  corporation  has  no  right 
to  transact  any  intrastate  business  within 
the  State  of  Texas  which  Is  prohibited  by 
the  law  of  Its  domicile  or  by  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Texas. 

7.  That  none  of  the  defendajits  herein 
have  the  right  to  engage  In  the  practice  of 
law  within  the  State  of  Texas. 

8.  That  neither  of  the  defendants  has  any 
right  under  the  laws  of  Texas  for  their  own 
profit  or  with  the  intent  to  distress  or  harass 
the  defendant  therein,  willfully  Instigate, 
maintain,  excite,  prosecute,  or  encourage  the 
bringing  In  any  court  in  this  State,  whether 
Federal  or  State  court,  of  a  suit  In  law  or 
equity  in  which  such  defendant  has  no  di- 
rect interest — 

That  is  the  court  speaking;  not  I, 

that  such  defendants  have  no  lawful  right 
to  violate  article  430  of  the  penal  code  of 
the  State  of  Texas, 

9.  That  neither  of  the  defendants  has  a 
lawful  right  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Texas  to  seek  to  obtain  employnr^nt  in  any 
claim  to  prosecute  or  defend  an  action  by 
means  of  personal  solicitation  for  such  em- 
ployment or  by  procuring  another  to  so- 
licit for  said  defendant  employment  in  such 
claim. 

10.  That  neither  of  the  defendants  herein 
has  a  lawful  right  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Texas  to  incite  or  solicit  lawsuits 
for  filing  or  to  solicit  persons  to  file,  main- 
tain, or  prosecute  lawsuits,  or  to  finance  law- 
suits so  solicited  or  incited  by  the  said  de- 
fendants or  any  of  them. 

These  are  "conclusions  of  law": 

11.  That  neither  of  the  defendants  herein 
has  any  lawful  right  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Texas  to  hire  or  pay  any  litigant 
to  bring,  maintain,  or  prosecute  a  suit. 

That  gets  them  going  and  coming,  be- 
cause money  is  sent  to  them  from  the  na- 
tional association. 

12.  That  the  defendants  herein  have  no 
lawful  right  to  engage  In  political  activities 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Texas. 

13.  That  the  defendants  herein  have  no 
lawftxl  right  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Texas  to  engage  In  lobbying  activities  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Texas. 

14.  That  the  defendant  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People, 
its  local  branches  hereinabove  named,  its 
Texas  State  conference  of  branches,  its 
southwest  regional  conference  and  Its  sub- 
sidiary organization,  the  NA.ACP  Legal  De- 
fense and  Educational  Fund.  Inc  ,  have 
ratified  by  their  conduct  the  activities  of  the 
said  U.  Simpson  Tate.  Edwin  C.  Washington, 
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Jr  .  A  Maceo  Smith,  and  the  other  officers  or 
members  of  the  defendants  in  all  of  the 
occasions  men  loned  herein 

15.  Tliat  th<  investigation  and  examina- 
tion made  by  the  atUjrney  general  of  Texas 
and  his  authcrlzed  representatives  did  not 
constitute  an  unreast.nabie  sei'.rcli  and  sei- 
zure under  the;  constitutions  of  the  Unifd 
Stafs  and  of  the  StTte  cf  Texas  and  liPlther 
were  any  of  the  other  constitutional  rights 
of  any  wltnesF  party,  officer,  or  other  person 
infringed  by  the  Investigation  of  the  defend- 
ants herein, 

16.  That  there  has  been  no  Intimidation  of 
any  person,  p.rty.  witness,  or  officer  of  any 
of  the  defendants  herein  by  any  repreeenta- 
tlve  of  the  attorney  general*  of  Texas,  the 
Department  cf  Public  Safety  of  the  Stnte  of 
Texas,  of  any  municipality  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  or  by  any  elected  official  within  the 
State  of  Texas,  with  reference  to  the  evidence 
adduced  at  th*  trial  of  this  case  or  In  any 
connection  therewith. 

17.  That  th;  defendants,  through  their 
agents  and  en:  ployees,  have  violated  article 
430,  Vernon's  Penal  Code,  relating  to  bar- 
ratry, by  the  solicitation  of  students,  parents 
of  students,  ard  other  persons  to  bring  law- 
suits which  wi^re  to  be  financed,  sponsored, 
and  maintained  by  the  defendants  herein, 

18.  That  the  drfendan's  have  violated  the 
statutes  of  the  State  of  Texas  relating  to  po- 
litical activities  by  a  corporation  by  endors- 
ing specific  candidates  for  official  govern- 
mental posltlcns  In  the  State  of  Texas  on 
both  the  local  or  State  level. 

19.  That  the  refusal  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  and  the  NAACP  Legal  Defen.^e  and 
Educational  Fi  nd.  Inc.,  to  allow  the  attorney 
general  or  his  authorized  representatives  to 
examine  the  b-KDks,  records,  and  accounts  of 
said  corporations  violates  the  provisions  of 
articles  1366  .hrough  1371,  Vernon's  Civil 
Statutes. 

Signed  this  the  7th  day  of  June  1957 

On.S    T      DUNACAN, 

Judge.      Snyenth      Judicial      District, 
Smith  CiYunty,  Tex. 

The  question  was  asked  Judge  Mar- 
shall, as  Serafors  will  note  from  the 
testimony,  'Did  they  ever  appeal  this 
case?"  And  ho  had  to  answer  that  it 
was  never  ap  x  aled.  Senator?  know  a."? 
well  as  I  do  that  if  the  defendants  had 
thought  they  had  grounds  for  appeal, 
certainly  thej  would  have  appealed  the 
case.  This  stands  as  the  law  of  the 
land,  so  to  ?;Deak.  cspccinlly  in  '.  rx-^?. 
since  the  cas  ^  was  not  apix'aled.  The 
district  court  lieard  the  case. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  see  how  the 
U.S.  Senate  Cf  n  ignore  the  fact  that  thi.'; 
man  ha,s  violut^^d  the  code  of  ethics  of 
his  profession  In  many  way,<:  Ho  ha.s 
had  sufficient  indi.scre'ion.s  during  h'.s 
career  to  bar  him  from  holding  the  all- 
important  petition  of  judge  on  tho  Sec- 
ond Circuit  Ccurl  of  Appeal.^; 

Mr.  President,  the  contention  on  the 
part  of  anyoie.  including  the  radical 
new.spapers,  t^.at  the  opposition  to  Thur- 
good Mar.<:han  by  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  sux-ommittoe  on  this  nomi- 
nation has  been  on  a  racial  ground  is 
furthest  from  the  truth.  We  have  ?een 
in  the  hearin  :s  that  this  nominee  has 
displayed  care:es.sness  in  the  practice  of 
the  law  in  his  own  personal  life,  that  he 
has  not  used  rood  judgment  in  that  he 
has  joined,  be  onged  and  taken  part  in 
organizations  not  having  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  country  at  heart,  and  we 
have  seen  thav  his  legal  practice  of  the 
law  has  been  confined  to  one  narrow 
area  and   thai    he  is  not  competent  to 


pre.<;ide  over  the  many  broad  aspects  of 
the  law  which  will  come  before  him  as 
a  Federal  judge. 

When  Senators  who  are  lawyers  at- 
tended law  school,  they  would  not  have 
thought  of  studying  only  one  line  of  law 
concerning  an  activity  to  be  followed  m 
later  years.  What  would  Senators  think 
of  a  man  who  attended  law  .school  and 
studied  nothing  except  how  to  defend 
civil  rights  cases?  What  would  Sena- 
tors think  of  one  who  studied  nothing 
but  how  to  plan  the  trial  of  civil  rights 
cases?  Would  not  Senator  con.sider  such 
an  individual  to  be  very  narrow? 

What  would  Senators  think  of  a  man 
who  had  .spent  24  years  practicing  law 
in  one  field,  without  leaving  that  field? 
Would  not  Senators  believe  that  his  mind 
would  be  warped?  He  would  always  be 
looking  to  uphold  one  side  of  a  case. 

What  would  Senators  who  are  now 
clamjring  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  say  if  the  President  sent  to 
the  Senate  a  nomination  for  judge  of 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals  a  lawyer 
who  had  practiced  for  24  years,  and  in 
that  length  of  time  had  done  nothing 
but  defend  civil  rights  cases'^  Do  Sena- 
tors think  the  nomination  would  be  con- 
firmed? Would  not  the  same  be  true  If 
the  nominee  had  been  on  the  other  side? 
That  is  the  question  before  the  Senate 
at  the  pre.scnt  time. 

To  question  the  barkground  and  char- 
acter of  nominees  coming  before  the 
U.S.  Senate  is  not  only  the  duty  of  the 
subcommittee  to  which  such  an  assign- 
ment is  given,  but  it  is  also  the  duty  of 
every  Senator.  In  the  present  instance. 
we  were  given  the  duty  to  investigate 
the  character  and  background  of  Thur- 
good Marshall  We  tried  tc  perform  our 
duty  properly,  in  my  opinion  he  :s  not 
competent  to  be  a  Federal  circuit  judge. 
He  is  not  compef^nt  to  be  a  judge  of  our 
Federal  circuit  court  because  he  has 
been  engaged  in  only  one  field  of  the 
P'-actice  of  the  law. 

He  is  no  more  competent  to  be  a  Fed- 
eral circuit  judge  than  was  Bernard 
Flanagan  to  be  a  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioner, nor  Frank  Reeves  to  be  a  District 
of  Columbia  Commissioner,  both  of 
wliom  failed  to  get  Senate  confirmation 
Senators  may  recall  that  Mr.  Flanagan 
made  indiscreet  entries  on  hi.s  civil  serv- 
ice forms  wliich  conflicted  with  the 
truth. 

Before  the  Senate  is  the  question  of 
the  confirmation  of  the  nomination  of 
Tliurgood  Marshall,  who  has  said  he  did 
not  practice  law  in  the  Stat*  of  New 
York  The  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  iMr.  JavitsI  has  said  that  he  prac- 
ticed there  for  24  years. 

In  the  case  of  Reeves,  he  had  tax 
problems  which  placed  him  in  a  ques- 
tionable position  to  hold  the  job  of  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Commissioner.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  indiscretions  of 
Flanagan  and  Reeves  were  no  m.ore  seri- 
ous than  the  indiscretions  of  Thurgood 
Marshall.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the 
narrow  confines  of  Thurgood  Marshall's 
Ifw  practice,  makes  him  unqualified  for 
Federal  circuit  judge. 

If  there  has  been  any  racial  discrimi- 
nation and  emotionalism  involved  in 
this  nomination,  it  has  been  on  the  pari 
of  those  who  so  zealously  advocated  his 


nomination  that  they  did  not  even  want 
to  give  the  subcommittee  time  to  hold 
its  hearing?  and  benefit  the  Senate  with 
the  facts  sirroonding  the  character  and 
background  of  thLs  nominee. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
not  support  this  nomination.  The  fact 
that  Thun:ood  Marshall  will  preside  as 
a  circuit  judge  of  the  second  district 
in  New  Yo.f-k  and  the  surrounding  area, 
and  not  in  South  Carolina,  has  not  de- 
terred me  from  my  duty  to  fully  exam- 
ine his  qualifications  and  give  the  Senate 
the  benefit  of  these  findings 

The  nominee  did  resign  from  the  Law- 
yers Guild. 

He  acknowledges  that  he  is  not  li- 
censed to  practice  in  New  York  At 
the  present  time  he  is  ."serving  on  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals  Among  a 
population  of  more  than  180  million  peo- 
ple, I  am  satisfied  that  among  the  q'aali- 
fled  lawyers  many  could  be  found  who 
are  better  quahfled  to  hold  the  position. 
I  realize  that  the  President  has  the  right 
to  nominate  Federal  judges  But  the 
Senate  also  has  a  duty  to  perform.  It  is 
the  duty  of  each  Senator  to  study  the 
qualifications  of  those  nominated  for 
Federal  judgeships  and  not  to  confirm 
the  nominations  if,  in  their  opinion,  the 
nominees  do  not  meet  the  qualifications 
for  Federal  judges. 

I  have  studied  the  record  in  the  case. 
I  defy  anyone  to  show  in  the  record  of 
the  hearings  any  point  at  which  it  can 
be  said  the  questions  asked  of  Thurgood 
Marshall  v.-ere  designed  other  than  to 
bring  out  facts.  Those  who  listened  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  subcommittee 
would  have  to  say  that  the  hearings 
were  fair  in  every  respect 

In  asking  these  questions  we  were 
determined  to  bring  out  the  facts,  so 
that  the  Senate  might  have  them.  If 
renators  will  Lake  the  time  to  read  the 
hearings,  I  believe  that  Senators  will  not 
vote  to  con'.irm  the  nomination  of  Thur- 
good Marshall. 

TKUTH    NOT    WANTED 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr  President, 
1  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  body  of  the  Record  two  edi- 
torials from  the  Richmond  iVa.'  Times- 
Dispatch  with  respect  to  the  nomination 
of  Thurgood  Marshall 

These  refer  to  certain  facts  in  regard 
to  Thurgood  Marshall's  career  as  general 
counsel  of  the  NAACP.  which  have  not 
received  the  publicity  they  should. 

It  is  my  jiurpose  to  vote  against  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination  of  Thurgr>od 
Marshall  to  the  U.S.  circuit  court. 

Tlipr-p  beine  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  R.chmond   (Va.)  Times -Dispatch. 

Feb. 5. 1962] 

Tbuth  Not  Wanted 

Metiiods  used  by  a  professor  of  history  and 
attorneys  for  the  National  Association  fir 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  notably 
T^^ur(?ood  M  irshall,  to  distort  history.  In 
order  to  fur  ilsh  ammunition  to  the  U.S. 
.Supreme  Court  for  its  school  desegregation 
deci.non  ot  li'54.  were  candidly  described  by 
the  professor  in  question  in  an  address  to 
'!;e  .^mer:can  HiFtoricai  Association  A  sub- 
stantia! extra ?t  from  that  address  appears  at 
r'.eht  A  longer  extract  appears  In  U.S. 
News  fi  World  Report  for  February  5. 
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This  Is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  docu- 
ments we  have  encountered  In  months,  If 
not  years.  For  In  It  a  professional  historian 
openly  declares  before  the  assembled  san- 
hedrln  of  historians,  the  American  Histori- 
cal Association,  that: 

"The  problem  we  faced  was  not  the  his- 
torian's discovery  of  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth;  the  prob- 
lem instead  waa  the  formulation  of  an  ade- 
quate gloss  on  the  fateful  events  cf  1866  suf- 
ficient to  convince  the  Court  that  we  had 
something  of  a  historical  case. 

"It  Is  not  that  we  were  engaged  in  formu- 
latlng  lies;  there  was  nothing  as  crude  and 
naive  as  that.  But  we  were  using  facts,  em- 
phasizing facts,  bearing  down  on  facts,  slid- 
ing off  facts,  quietly  Ignoring  facts,  and  above 
all  interpreting  facts  in  a  way  to  do  what 
(Thurgood)  Marshall  said  we  had  to  do — get 
by  those  boys  down  there  '  " 

According  to  Profes.=or  Kelly,  it  looked  at 
first,  as  though  John  W.  Davis  "would  win 
the  historical  argument  hands  down."  but 
when  he  ( Kelly  i  and  his  associates  began 
dealing  with  the  "facts."  in  their  own  inimi- 
table way  things  changed. 

Despite  the  admitted  conclusions  "of  any 
reasonable  objective  historian."  they  cooked 
up  the  "face-saving  draw"  that  Thurgood 
Marshall  said  would  "win  the  ball  game." 

In  the  final  analysis,  of  course.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren  decided  to  do  some  monumen- 
tal distorting  of  his  own.  He  stated  con- 
trary to  fact  In  his  formal  opinion  in  the 
1934  case  that  there  was  general  disagree- 
ment among  opposing  counsel  and  historians 
as  to  what  the  14th  amendment  was  supposed 
to  mean,  as  of  1866 

But  while  he  decided  to  "Junk  the  histori- 
cal approach"  and  settle  the  issue  "on 
Btralght-out  sociolnglcal  grounds,"  Profes- 
sor Kelly  et  al  .  had  their  reward.  For  Kelly 
Bays  that  Thurgood  Marshall  wrote  them  that 
"enlisting  the  history  profession  on  his  side 
had  been  the  NAACP's  smartest  move  In  tne 
whole  complicated  case." 

One  wonders  Just  what  the  "history  pro- 
fession" thinks  of  being  "enlisted"  in  a  piece 
of  Jobbery  involving  the  Juggling  of  facts  in 
such  a  way  as  to  producp  an  "adequate  gloss.'* 
not  to  mention  the  bald  admis.sion  of  one 
of  Its  members  that  his  objective  was  not 
the  "discovery  of  the  truth." 

SpeclScaily.  what  is  the  reaction  of  the 
American  Historical  Association  before  whom 
tl.eie  astounding  admissions  were  made? 


[F*rom  the  Richmond   (Va)   Times-Dispatch, 

Apr.   10,  19621 

What  Sat  ABA  and  AHA'' 

Hearings  have  been  set  to  begin  April  16 
on  the  nomlr.ati  >n  of  Thurgood  Marshall  to 
th^  U.S.  circuit  court  bench.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  there  will  be  a  full  ventilation  of 
the  meth'Xls  used  by  Mr.  Marshall  and  a 
group  of  histcrians  to  Jugg'.e  the  facts  of 
history,  in  order  ti  "get  by"  the  US  Su- 
preme C-ourt  in  the  matter  of  the  then  im- 
pending sesp-cgatinn  decision  of   1954. 

With  unblushing  candor.  Dr.  Alfred  H 
Kelly  of  Wayne  State  University.  Detroit,  ex- 
plained the  technique  In  an  address  to  the 
annu.il  meeting  cf  the  American  Historical 
A.ssociation  on  December  28.  1961,  in  Wash- 
ington (A  large  extract  from  the  text  of  Dr. 
Kelly's  address  was  published  on  this  page 
February  5  i 

Dr.  Kelly  said  that  Thurgood  Marshall. 
counsel  for  the  National  .\ssr.ciati'.)n  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  called  en  a 
group  of  historians,  constitutional  lawyers. 
and  others  to  help  him  in  the  noble  enter- 
prise of  putting  ■  an  adequate  glofs"  en  the 
facts  of  history,  especially  with  respect  to 
what  the  14th  amendment  was  supposed  to 
mean,  as  of  1866. 

Dr  Kelly  made  no  bones  about  "telling 
all."  He  informed  ttie  American  Historical 
Association  that  he  and  his  compatriots 
were    not    seeking    "the    truth,     the   whole 


truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,"  but  were 
"uslnf;  facts,  emphasizing  facts,  bearing 
down  on  facts.  sHdin;;  off  facts,  quietly  Ig- 
noring: facts,  and  above  all  interpreting  facts 
In  a  way  to  do  what  (Thurgood)  Marshall 
Bald  ^xe  had  to  do  " 

He  proudly  declared  that  he  and  his  as- 
sociates had  their  reward,  since  Mr.  Marsliall 
congratulated  them  after  the  Supreme  Court 
had  upheld  the  NAACP's  position,  saying 
that  '  enlisting  the  history  profession  on  his 
side  had  been  the  NAACP's  smartest  move  In 
the  whole  complicated  case." 

It  v.'ould  be  interesting  to  know  Jtist  how 
memtiers  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
regard  Marshall's  performance  in  this  mat- 
ter, a 'id  also  ho\v  members  of  the  American 
Histo:-ical   Association    regard  Kelly's. 

Mr.  EASTLAND  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  SCOTT.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennfylvania  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  will  not  count  as 
a  speech  for  me  and  that  I  do  not  lose 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
■Williams  of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair). 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, chairman  of  the  committee  on 
whicn  I  have  the  honor  to  serve.  I  feel 
that  the  nomination  of  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall was  recognition  of  an  able,  dedi- 
catee, competent,  and  skilled  member  of 
the  tar.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the 
confirmation  has  been  so  long  in  process 
of  pjLssing  through  the  Senate.  Judge 
Marshall,  not  only  in  his  career  as  an 
attorney  but  also  a,s  a  sitting  judge  for 
the  past  10  months  on  the  circuit  court 
of  ajDpeals.  has  demonstrated  judicial 
capacity.  In  my  opinion,  he  has  demon- 
strati?d  his  qualifications  beyond  ques- 
tion or  just  criticism.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  of  these  nominations  ought  to 
be  matters  of  politics.  Most  people  feel 
the  same  way.  I  am  sure.  It  is  desirable 
to  look  at  the  individual  and  exclude  all 
questions  of  race,  color,  or  creed,  and  to 
determine  whether  or  not  he  should  be 
elevated  to  a  lifetime  position  which  is 
one  cf  the  highest  and  most  trusted  in 
the  Federal  Government.  The  nomina- 
tion should  be  handled  on  the  basis  of 
merit  and  on  the  question  of  whether 
the  President  has  exerci-sed  proper  judg- 
ment in  the  selection  of  those  whom  he 
sees  fit  to  honor  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

I  an  glad  that  the  nomination  is  now 
befor>  the  Senate.  I  will  not,  by  a 
lengthy  speech,  delay  its  consideration. 
I  feel  that  this  recognition  should  not 
be  long  delayed.  I  believe  that  had  1600 
Penn.sylvania  been  a  little  more  zealous 
and  had  there  been  a  little  more  activity 
from  that  direction  this  result  might 
have  been  accomplished  much  earlier. 
However,  it  is  better  late  than  never. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  mean  to  insinuate  that  the 
subcommittee  would  have  acted  sooner 
if  pressure  had  been  brought  on  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr  EASTLAND.  I  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  I  did  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania concludes,  the  Senator  from 
Mich.gan  tMr.  Hart]  may  be  recognized. 


and  that  it  will  not  count  as  a  speech  by 
me  and  that  I  shall  not  lose  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Meanwhile,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  wishes  to  ask  me  a 
question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  to  say  that  the  subcommittee  of 
which  I  was  the  chairman  would  have 
acted  sooner  if  pressure  had  been 
brought  by  the  President? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  What  I  say  is  not  an 
insinuation.  I  am  not  undertaking  to 
say  what  might  have  persuaded  the  sub- 
committee to  act  more  promptly,  except 
to  suggest  that  had  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral appeared  in  person,  for  example, 
with  Thurgood  Marshall  at  the  time  of 
the  original  hearing,  perhaps  the  very 
presence  of  the  Attorney  General  and 
his  well-known  persuasiveness  might 
have  caused  the  subcommittee  to  act 
with  somewhat  greater  celerity  or  would 
have  accelerated  its  desire  to  cooperate 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Attorney  General.  I  do  not  by 
that  statement  imply  the  bringin.g  of 
pressure,  any  more  than  I  would  imply 
pressure  on  many  other  occasions  when 
the  Department  of  Justice  exhibited  zeal 
and  concern  for  prompt  decision  on  rec- 
ommendations that  it  had  made  »I 
know  that  the  capacity  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  deliberation  has  long  been 
recognized.  I  would  not  want  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  to  think  that 
I  had  in  any  way  reflected  upon  the 
capacity  of  his  subcommittee  to  consider 
at  length  matters  which  come  before  it. 
I  am  merely  suggesting  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  might  have  been  more  per- 
suasive than  was  I  or  other  Senators  who 
had  hoped  that  we  could  have  had  earlier 
action  on  the  nomination,  I  in  nowise 
intend  to  imply  anything  else. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  In  reply  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator,  of  course  the  sub- 
committee was  doing  its  duty.  When 
the  hearings  were  postponed,  it  was  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  we  found  at 
certain  times  it  was  necessary  to  in- 
vestigate certain  aspects.  The  matter 
was  assigned  to  the  subcommittee  by  the 
full  committee.  For  example,  some  of 
the  newspapers  have  stated  that  the  at- 
torney who  had  been  assigned  to  us  by 
the  full  committee  was  brou::ht  up  from 
Mississippi.  That  is  not  true.  This  at- 
torney has  been  with  us  all  the  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's point  of  view.  The  point  I  make  is 
that  we  thank  whatever  gods  there  may 
be  who  rule  over  the  decisions  of  the 
Senate  and  Senators  that  at  long  last 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  act.  I  only 
wish  the  opportunity  had  been  accorded 
to  us  earlier.  There  is  great  merit  in  the 
nomination.  I  very  rarely  oppose  a 
nomination  by  any  President  of  the 
United  States  of  either  parly.  I  would 
hesitate  to  do  .so  except  where  there  was 
strong  compelling  reason  for  opposing  it. 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  at  last  we  are 
now  at  this  point.  I  believe  we  all  know 
what  will  happen.     The  nomination  of 
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Tliurgood  Marshall  will  be  confirmed. 
In  my  judgment  he  will  serve  on  the 
Federal  judiciary  with  honor,  dignity, 
and  with  a  tnie  recognition  of  the  con- 
cept of  the  se:Tice  which  is  expected  of 
those  who  ascend  that  bench. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  There  is  one  more 
question  I  think  we  had  better  clear  up. 
I  have  been  a  member  of  numerous  sub- 
committees which  considered  judgeship 
nominations.  To  my  knowledge,  up  to 
the  present  time,  the  Attorney  General 
has  never  appijared  before  any  of  those 
subcommittees. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  will  again  say  that 
had  the  Attorney  General  appeared  at 
the  time  the  nomination  of  Tliurpood 
Marshall  was  .'ubmitted  and  at  the  time 
Mr.  Thurgood  Marshall  appeared  before 
the  committee,  his  appearance  might 
have  accelerat'.'d  the  hearings.  I  do  not 
say  that  in  any  spirit  of  criticism;  I 
simi)ly  wish  tc^  be  helpful  I  point  out 
that  that  wa5  one  way  by  which  the 
great  concern  A-hich  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  President  must  have  felt 
in  connection  vith  this  nomination  could 
have  been  cxpre.ssed;  and  the  long  and 
somewhat  interminable  delay  of  some- 
thing like  11  months  is  regrettable. 
That  was  all  I  was  trying  to  imply. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr  President.  I  think  the 
Record  might  profit  from  an  opinion 
with  respect  to  the  qualifications  of 
Thurgood  Ma  shall  expressed  not  by 
Members  of  th  s  body,  on  one  side  jf  the 
aisle  or  the  otlier.  but  by  the  American 
Bar  A  sociation. 

Rrst.  I  am  c  elighted  that  the  Senate 
is  now  approaching  the  time  when  Sen- 
ators may  vote  "yea"  or  "nay"  on  the 
nomination  of  Thurgood  Marshall.  I  am 
confident  that  the  vote  will  be  over- 
whelmingly "yea."  I  regard  it  as  a  very 
great  privilege  lo  have  reported  the  nom- 
ination from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

In  the  coursf  of  the  discu.ssion  today, 
if  reference  is  made  to  '^ertain  specific 
aspects  that  were  developed  in  the  h-^ar- 
ing  before  the  subcommittee,  I  shall,  be- 
fore the  final  ^'ote  is  taken,  be  glad  to 
reply.  It  is  noi  my  purpose  now  t«  en- 
gage in  a  discussion  bearing  on  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, nor.  indeed,  to  trace  a  gentle  tone 
of  political  corrment  on  the  part  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Scott]. 

Interestingly,  the  President  who  pre- 
ceded John  F.  ICennedy  nad  several  op- 
portunities to  ippoint  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall when  theie  were  vacancies  in  that 
judicial  circuit.  Then  we  would  have 
had  an  ev^n  eirlier  date  to  vote,  had 
President  Eisemower  acted  as  President 
Kennedy  acted  and  nominated  Thurgood 
Marshall. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  'will  the 
Senator  from  N'ichigan  yield,  having  re- 
ferred to  me? 

Mr.  HART.    ::  gladly  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  would  like  to  go  back 
to  President  Truman  or  President 
Franklin  Roose/elt.  If  we  keep  this  up, 
we  could  go  beck  to  Abe  Lincoln,  who 
was  the  progenitor  of  the  whole  idea  of 
freein-T  the  slav?s.  I  would  like  to  know 
how  far  back  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
would  like  to  go.  I  would  not  want  to 
stop  with  Eisenhower. 


Mr.  HART.  No;  I  am  sure  it  would 
be  quite  in  order  to  go  back  to  a  time 
when  the  mind  of  man  runneth  not  to 
the  contrary.  But  the  point  is  that  t!ie 
Senate  now  has  an  opportunity  to  act 
to  enable  the  courts  to  benefit  from  the 
presence  on  the  bench  of  this  distin- 
guished American  leader,  as  a  result  of 
his  nomination  by  President  Kennedv. 

Mr.  SCOTT.     I  agree. 

Mr.  HAJIT  Mr.  President,  with  res- 
pect to  the  opinion  of  the  American  bar, 
we  all  know  it  has  been  a  custom — not 
always  a  welcome  custom.  I  might  add — 
for  appointing  authorities  to  consult 
the  American  Bar  Association  before 
submitting  nominations  to  the  Federal 
bench  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation. 
In  the  case  of  Thurgood  Marshall  I 
should  like  to  have  the  Record  outline 
the  reply  that  was  made  to  the  commit- 
tee by  the  chairman  of  the  standing 
committee  of  the  Federal  judiciary  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  He  is 
Bernard  G  Segal,  a  member  of  the 
Philadelphia  bar. 

Mr  Sega!  reported  that  the  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation interviewed,  in  p)erson  or  by 
telephone,  moie  than  50  judges  and  law- 
yers, approximately  half  of  that  number 
in  the  second  circuit,  to  which  court 
J  idpe  Marshall  ha5  been  nominated  and 
the  remainder  from  other  parts  of  the 
countrv  Mr  Segal  reported  that  the 
committee  interviewed  in  r.^rson  or  by 
telephone.  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
C^urt  of  the  United  States,  judges  of 
the  U  S.  courts  of  appeals  of  five  dif- 
ferent circuits,  judges  of  US.  district 
courts,  two  former  Attorneys  General  of 
the  United  States,  two  former  Deputy 
Attorneys  General  of  the  United  States: 
and.  as  Mr.  Segal  went  on  to  tell  us,  a 
fair  cross  section  of  the  practicing  mem- 
bers of  the  bar.  Included  among  these 
were  key  advisers  on  judicial  selection 
to  the  last  four  Presidents  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Segal,  as  chairman  of  the  stand- 
ing committee,  and  Cloyd  LaPorte.  of 
New  York,  representing  the  second  cir- 
cuit on  the  committee,  each  met  sepa- 
rately with  Judge  Marshall  and  ques- 
tioned him  at  length.  Mr.  Segal 
reported : 

Our  committee's  Investigation  developed 
that  Mr.  Marshall  is  a  lawyer  of  highest 
character  and  integrity,  and  of  undoubted 
loyalty  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  adherence  to  the  principle  of  or- 
dered liberty  under  the  rule  of  law  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Judges  of  other 
Federal  covirts  In  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try before  whom  Thurgood  Marshall  ap- 
peared, attested  to  his  legal  competence,  and 
lawyers  associated  with  or  opposed  to  him  in 
litigated  matters,  confirmed  the  excellence  of 
his  professional  work.  I  personally  read 
briefs  prepared  by  Mi.  Marshall,  and  I  con- 
sidered them  to  be  of  high  caliber.  We 
found  every  evidence  that  he  has  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  canons  of  ethics  of  the 
American  B.ar  Association  and  that  he  has 
complied  with  them  in  every  respect,  and  we 
received  no  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Our 
committee,  consisting  of  one  member  from 
each  of  the  11  circuits  into  which  the  Fed- 
eral Judicial  system  Is  divided,  had  no  hesi- 
tancy whatever  In  unanlmotisly  concluding 
that  Mr  Marshall  was  well  qualified  for  this 
appointment. 


Mr.  President,  much  will  be  said  be- 
fore the  vote  on  the  nomination  is 
reached;  but  I  think  that  early  in  the 
discussion  ii;  is  well  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord this  judgment  of  this  professional 
man  by  his  peers  in  the  profession.  In 
my  estimation,  and  to  use  language  much 
less  judicial  and  judicious  than  Mr.  Se- 
gal's, Thurgood  Marshall,  whose  place 
as  a  lawyei  in  the  American  jurispru- 
dence already  is  established,  and  firmly, 
will  find  a  place  in  history  along  with 
other  great  ludges.  I  am  convinced  that 
President  Kennedy  nominated  wisely, 
and  I  trust  :hat  the  Senate  will  approve 
the  nominaiion  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  same  conditions,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jer.sey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI^^ER  'Mr  Mc- 
Carthy in  the  chair>.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  WILIJAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  shall  not  delay  the  Senate 
long  in  Its  d.islre  to  vote  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  rran  who  has  advanced  the 
cause  of  equiility. 

It  was  his  sheer,  unswerving  deter- 
mination—and his  vast  skill  in  consti- 
tutional law— that  have  made  possible 
much  of  the  progress  we  have  witne.ssed 
toward  justice  for  all  our  people  in  these 
last  few  historic  years.  He  deserves 
recognition  for  his  achievement.  He 
has  served  the  Nation  well  as  director 
of  the  legal  department  for  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  Peoyle.  He  has  proven  in  recent 
months  that  he  will  become  one  of  our 
eminent  jurists  We  now  have  the 
privilege,  in  :his  Chamber,  of  giving  him 
that  recognition.  If  there  is  one  word 
which  has  guided  him  in  his  hfe,  that 
word  is  "just;.ce."  And  that  is,  of  course, 
the  highest  recommendation  for  a  candi- 
date for  a  Federal  judgeship. 

I  might  add  that  we  knew  him  in 
New  Jersey  find  know  of  the  campaigns 
he  has  helped  to  direct  against  discrimi- 
nation in  ou-  own  State.  He  has  given 
special  attention  to  discrimination  in- 
volving veterans  and  in  public  housing. 
Mr.  President,  I  wish  at  this  point  to 
introduce  int-i  the  Record  two  statements 
from  New  Jersey,  One  is  from  Gov 
Richard  J.  Hughes.  The  other  ls  from 
the  two  New  Jersey  representatives  on 
the  national  board  of  the  NAACP;  Mr. 
Samuel  Williams,  of  East  Orance:  and 
Dr.  Ulysses  S.  Wiggins,  of  Camden. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  crdered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ST.ATEMiNT  BT  Gov.  Richard  J  Hughes 
Please  convey  to  the  Senate  my  convic- 
tion that  the  confirmation  of  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall win  add  X)  the  Federal  Judiciary  a  man 
of  demonstrated  brilliance  whose  experience 
and  achievement  merit  beyond  question  his 
appointment  lo  the  circuit  court.  His  ap- 
pointment do<'s  honor  to  the  integrity  of 
the  American  legal  system  and  the  open- 
ness of  Ameri  :an  society.  In  your  vote  to 
confirm  Mr.  Marshall,  you  have  my  whole- 
hearted 6uppo:-t. 


St.^tement  bi  SAMfix  A  Wri-LiAMs.  Dr. 
Ulysses  S.  Wiggins,  Members  or  Boaju)  or 
DniECTORS,  NAACP 

Without  a  doubt,  one  of  the  greatest  dis- 
appointments   to   the    Negro    people    of    the 
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state  ol  New  Jersey  is  the  f»iiure  of  tJie  U.S. 
Senate  to  confirm  President  Kennedy's  ap- 
pointment of  the  very  able  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall as  judge  of  the  second  district  ccurt 
of  New  York.  The  long  delay  and  disap- 
pointment waa  caused  by  the  refusal  of  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
act.  Other  more  recent  appointments  have 
been  rushed  through  Congress,  and  no  Sena- 
tor has  attacked  Mr.  Marshall  on  his  rec- 
ord as  a  Jurist.  We  can  only  conclude  that 
the  opposition  has  been  solely  because  of  his 
race  and  his  former  connection  with  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  an  organization  tiiat  has  done 
so  much  for  not  only  the  minority  of  tliis 
Nation  but  for  the  entire  country  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  In  this  connection,  my 
dear  Senator,  the  Negro  citizens  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  many  falrnunrled  people  of  other 
races  sincerely  urge  that  you  use  every  ef- 
fort in  your  command  to  not  only  vote  for 
the  conftrmation  of  Judge  Marshal!  but  also 
try  to  influence  your  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  these  statements  add  imprct;- 
sively  to  the  list  of  testimonials  already 
given  in  support  of  this  nomination.  Mr. 
Marshall  has  won  admirers  throughout 
our  Nation  and  throughout  the  world 
because  he  has  never  hesitated  to  tell  us 
the  truth  about  ourselves,  about  the  work 
we  must  yet  do  to  establish  equality  for 
all.  and  about  the  injustices  that  we 
sometimes  take  for  granted  unless  vigor- 
ous champions  arise  to  tell  us  that  such 
wrongs  must  be  wiped  out. 

If  we  in  this  Nation  are  to  convince 
peoples  in  other  nations  that  we  mean 
what  we  say  when  we  talk  about  equality 
and  justice,  I  think  we  owe  them  and 
owe  ourselves  the  confirmation  of  this 
nomination. 

Thurgood  Marshall  is  qualified  in 
every  way  for  the  position  he  now  holds. 
We  should  act  now  to  confirm  what  has 
already  been  acknowledged.  President 
Kennedy  is  awaiting  our  decision.  It  is 
time  that  we  give  that  decision  to  him 
and  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr  President,  I  am 
opposed  to  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Thurgood  Marshall  to  the  position 
of  U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  second  cir- 
cuit. 

The  fundamental  nature  of  our  system 
of  constitutional  government  requires 
that  judges  appointed  to  the  Federal 
bench  for  life  be  either  lawyers  or  judges 
who  possess  a  very  special  and  peculiar 
type  of  qualification.  No  amount  of  edu- 
cation, training,  or  experience  in  some 
phase  of  law  can  suffice  if  the  nominee 
has  devoted  his  entire  lifetime  to  the 
advocacy  of  a  limited  and  circumscribed 
poin':  of  view  m  a  legal  area  that  has  for 
generations  been  the  most  controversial, 
not  only  in  our  system  of  jurisprudence, 
but  also  in  the  {xtlitical  and  public  life  of 
this  country  generally  Both  the  bar  and 
the  people  have  the  right  and  duty  to 
demand  that  Federal  judges  appointed 
by  the  President  for  life,  above  and  be- 
yond all  other  classes  of  people,  be  abso- 
lutely free  from  bias,  prejudice,  and  pre- 
dilections of  every  kind  and  character. 
While  the  present  nominee  should  be  re- 
jected for  this  position  on  many  counts, 
over  and  above  all  other  reasons  his 
nomination  should  not  be  confirmed  be- 
cause his  lifetime  has  been  devoted  solely 


and  alone  to  the  advocacy  of  one  side  of 
legal  controversies  involving  the  limited 
area  uf  civil  rit^hts  litigation. 

Confidence  and  respect  for  the  judici- 
ary can  be  maintained  only  when  judges 
have  had  the  character  of  training  and 
experience  that  permits  them  to  face 
every  case  or  controversy  with  the  type 
of  judicial  temperament  that  makes 
them  free  to  weigh  the  issues  solely  and 
alone  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  presented 
and  the  case  law  or  statutes  applicable 
thereto.  This  is  even  more  true  when 
we  are  today  confronted  with  a  situation 
in  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  through  a  long  line  of  de- 
cisiors,  has  been  guilty  of  ignoring  all 
principles  of  stare  decisis  and  established 
constitutional  interpretation,  and  has 
started  plowing  in  new  ground  with 
startling  and  unique  decisions  Uiat  in- 
vade -he  reserved  rights  of  the  States  and 
the  p(?ople,  has  usurped  powers  delegated 
by  th  >  Constitution  to  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  the  Government. 
and  has  arrogated  to  nine  men  appointed 
for  life  and  their  subordinates  in  the 
Federal  judicial  system  powers  and  pre- 
rosat.ves  not  to  be  found  in  the  written 
words  of  the  Constitution  itself  or  in  any 
theor,/  of  government  known  throughout 
all  hi;  tory. 

Tht  biographical  sketch  of  the  nominee 
reveals  that  he  was  born  on  July  2,  1908. 
He  received  his  education  at  Lincoln 
University,  Pa.,  and  liis  legal  training  at 
Howard  University,  Washington,  D.C. 
He  WIS  admitted  to  practice  in  the  State 
of  Maryland  in  1933.  In  listing  his  ex- 
perience  as   a   lawyer,   he  states: 

Years    19r*3-36,     private    practice    of    laW, 

Balliriore,  Md. 

Under  this  he  has  a  heading: 

NAaCP;  Years  1934-36,  counsel  for  Baltl- 
mc.-e  branch.  Years  1936-38,  assistant  spe- 
cial counsel.  Years  1938-50,  sjjeclal  counsel 
in  charge  of  legal  cases.  Years  1950-61,  di- 
rector sieneral  of  Lepal  Defense  &  Educa- 
tional l''\ind.  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Thus,  by  the  nominee's  own  statement, 
his  entire  legal  career  has  been  devoted 
to  being  a  counsel  in  one  form  or  another 
to  tlie  organization  known  as  the 
NAACP. 

In  response  to  a  question,  in  the  course 
of  the  hearings,  as  to  whether  since  1939 
the  nominee  had  participated  in  the 
preparation  or  tr;al  of  any  case  wherein 
the  NAACP  did  not  have  a  direct  interest, 
the  njminee  replied: 

I  have  not  directly  participated  In  any — 
I  thii  k  you  are  correct,  but  I  think  to  put 
it  e.xa:tly  I  do  know,  however,  I  have  talked 
over  vith  lawyers  common  problems  In  other 

cases. 

The  nominee  later  recalled,  after  con- 
sultation, that  there  were  two  other  oc- 
casions, once  in  Chicago  and  once  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  where  he  represented 
parties  in  cases  he  did  not  characterize 
as  NAACP  cases. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  at  the  outset  of 
this  dissertation,  we  are  confronted  with 
the  unanswerable  fact  that  tins  nomi- 
nee's entire  legal  experience  has  been 
devoted  to  representing  either  an  orga- 
nization or  litigants  who  were  involved 
in  cases  or  controversies  concerning  the 


single  area  of  legal  jurisprudence  com- 
monly described  as  civil  rights  matters, 

Warren  D.  St.  James,  a  longtime 
member  of  the  NAACP,  wrote  a  defuntive 
history  of  the  NAACP  as  a  case  study  of 
pressure  groups,  published  by  the  Expo- 
sition Press.  Inc..  in  1958,  and  he  de- 
scribed the  onpin  of  the  organization  as 
an  outgrowth  of  the  Niagara  movement 
He  quotes  Dr.  Ralph  E.  Bundle  as  saying : 

The  NAACP,  propelled  by  dominant  white 
hands,  embarked  upon  the  civil  libertarian 
course  that  the  Negro-lnsplred  Niagara  move- 
ment had  f  utllely  tried  to  navigate. 

From  its  inception  the  organization 
has  been  a  militant  minority  group  dedi- 
cated to  the  achievement  of  its  purposes 
through  tlie  fields  of  propag:\nda  and  po- 
litical action.  It  admittedly  h.is  been 
interested  in  no  public  issues  except  those 
involving  the  narrow  issue  of  civil  rights 
In  1940,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  NAACP. 
which  was  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  NAACP 
Legal  Defense  &  Educational  Fund  was 
also  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  nominee  was 
connected  with  the  legal  defense  and 
educational  fund  from  its  inception,  and 
until  1956  or  1957  he  held  official  posi- 
tions in  both  the  NAACP  and  the  NAACP 
Legal  Defense  &  Educational  Fund, 
Inc,  He  once  described  the  distinction 
between  the  two  organizations  as  being 
that  the  legal  defense  fimd  does  only 
legal  and  educational  work  and  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  lobbying  or  influencing 
legislation.  Up  until  the  divorce  of  these 
two  organizations  because  of  possible  tax 
difficulties,  the  head  of  the  NAACP  served 
as  the  secretary  for  the  Legal  Defense 
&  Educational  Fund;  and  the  nominee, 
who  was  the  director  general  of  the  Legal 
Defense  &  Educational  Fund,  was  the 
special  counsel  of  the  NAACP. 

The  nominee  has  been  wholly  and 
completely  identified  with  the  NAACP  in 
all  of  its  operations  and  manifestations, 
whether  on  the  so-called  legal  or  educa- 
tional side,  or  in  the  field  of  lobbying, 
propaganda,  or  influencing  legislation. 
If  he  is  ashamed  or  unwilling  to  take  the 
credit,  responsibility,  or  blame  for  the 
acts  and  conduct  of  either  the  corpora- 
tions he  directed  and  represented,  the 
activities  and  conduct  of  the  lawyers 
who  were  under  his  direct  supervision 
and  control,  or  the  membership  of  the 
farflung  chapter  which  contributed  the 
dues  that  paid  his  salary,  then,  for  this 
ri^ion  alone,  he  should  not  be  elevated 
to  the  Federal  bench. 

Since  the  subject  of  bias  and  preju- 
dice is  the  paramount  and  overriding 
consideration  in  evaluatin;;;  the  qualifica- 
tions of  any  individual,  be  he  a  nominee 
or  candidate  for  a  judicial  po.sition,  let 
me  first  advert  to  a  paper  that  was  writ- 
ten, and  testimony  that  was  offered  at 
the  hearings  before  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee, by  one  Dr.  Alfred  H.  Kelly, 
professor  of  history,  Wayne  University, 
Detroit,  Mich.  Dr.  Kelly  delivered  an 
address  on  December  28,  1961,  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Historical 
Association  in  Wa.shington,  styled  "An 
Inside  View  of  Brown  versus  Board."  Dr. 
Kelly  said  in  the  address  that  in  July 
of  1953,  Thurgood  Marshall  wrote  to 
him  to  inquire  if  he  would  prepare   a 
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research  papc-  on  the  intent  of  the 
f  ramers  of  the  14th  amendment  respect- 
ing the  constit  itionality  of  racially  seg- 
regated school:;,  and  for  this  paper  he 
was  offered  $400.  According  to  Dr. 
Kelly,  the  NAJiCP  office  sent  out  a  call 
to  about  125  leading  scholars  of  the 
countiT  to  assist  in  this  project  and  a 
great  niunber  of  first-rate  professional 
figures  responced. 

Mr.  President,  time  does  not  permit 
me  to  discuss  Dr.  Kelly's  paper  in  de- 
tail. It  is  a  n.ost  intertsting  document 
from  a  historical  standpoint.  Dr.  Kelly 
spent  considerable  time  in  New  York 
working  with  tne  NAACP  lawyers  on  the 
project  and  1  is  complete  dissertation 
runs  to  several  thousand  words.  For  my 
part  the  theme  can  be  summed  up  in 
two  rather  lomr  quotations: 

I  am  very  mu:h  afraid  that  for  the  next 
few  days  I  cease  1  to  function  as  a  historian 
and  Instead  toe  k  up  the  practice  of  law 
without  a  llceni*.  The  problem  we  faced 
was  not  the  h  storlan's  discovery  of  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth;  the  probl«  m  Instead  was  the  formula- 
tion of  an  ade(iuate  gloss  on  the  fateful 
events  of  1866  suJIlclent  to  convince  the 
Court  that  we  h.id  something  of  a  historical 
case. 

Never  has  the:^  been,  for  me  at  least,  a 
more  dramatic  illustration  of  the  difference 
In  function,  technique,  and  outlook  between 
lawyer  and  historian.  It  Is  not  that  we 
were  engaged  In  formulating  lies;  there  was 
nothing  as  crud'j  and  naive  as  that.  But 
we  were  using  facts,  emphasizing  facts, 
bearing  down  en  facts,  sliding  off  facts, 
quietly  ignoring  facts,  and  above  all  Inter- 
preting facts  In  \  way  to  do  what  Marshall 
said  we  had  to  dJ — "get  by  those  boys  down 
there." 

I  was  trying  to  be  both  historian  and  p.dvo- 
cate  within  the  same  paper,  and  the  com- 
bination, as  I  found  out,  was  not  a  ve.-y 
good  one.  I  tried  to  draw  conclusions  which 
were  at  odds  wlt;i  the  thlr.g  which  most  im- 
pressed me  at  th?  time — the  damning  modi- 
fications of  the  dvU  rights  bill  in  the  Hou.se 
and  Its  apparent  Identity  in  purpose  with 
the  14th  amendment.  I  was  facing  for  the 
first  time  In  my  own  career  tlie  deadly  op- 
position betw£-ei  ray  jirofesslonal  inteunty 
as  a  historian  anl  my  wishes  and  hopes  with 
respect  to  a  cont<  mporary  question  ._  f  values, 
of  Ideals,  of  poll:y,  of  partisanship,  and  of 
political  objectives.  I  suppose  If  a  man  is 
without  scrviple  this  matter  will  not  bother 
him,  but  I  am  frank  to  say  that  It  bothered 
me  terribly. 

For  those  of  us  who  deny  and  com- 
pletely repudiate  the  constitutional  va- 
lidity of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
the  oricinal  school  integration  case  of 
Brown  against  Topeka  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, this  is  a  nost  interesting  sidelight. 
Tills  proves  tho  thesis  we  have  arL-^ued 
that  the  Warrei  Court  rejected  the  Con- 
stitution as  wiltten,  the  intent  of  the 
14th  amendment  as  it  was  adopted,  and 
twisted  the  clock  of  time  to  their  own 
peculiar  notions  of  how  modern  p.seudo- 
scientific  authorities  in  the  field  of  psy- 
chology, .•sociology,  and  anthropology 
could  form  the  basis  for  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  on  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution  or  the  amendment.^  thereto. 

I  think  it  was  apparent  from  Dr. 
Kelly's  statement  that  Dr.  Kelly  was 
hired  to  prost  tute  his  profession  as  a 
historian:  thai  he  was  hired,  in  effect, 
to  he.  to  lie  to  get  by  "those  boys  on  the 
Supreme  Cour.,"  to  he  to  get  a  decision 
that  would  up.^iold  the  point  of  view  of 
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NAACP,  and  that  the  man  behind  it  all 
was  this  nominee.  He  is  therefore  in- 
eligible to  be  appointed  to  the  Federal 
judiciary. 

But  more  important  to  Hie  present 
issue  Ls  Dr.  Kelly's  profile  and  character 
analysis  of  Thurgood  Marshall  as  an  in- 
dividual. In  this  poriion  of  the  paper 
he  says: 

This  may  be  the  place  to  observe  that  it 
was  In  these  conferences  that  I  came  to 
understand  why  Thurgood  ilarshall  wns  such 
a  cunning  and  powerful  strategist  in  the 
campaign  for  Negro  rights  in  America. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  a  few  years  ago 
called  him  a  charismatic  personality;  cer- 
tainly he  Is  all  of  that,  for  his  dynamism, 
personality,  magnetism,  and  charm  are  unde- 
niable, while  he  radiates  a  tremendous  sense 
of  personal  power. 

But  I  found  even  more  interesting  his 
slashing  and  mordant  sense  of  humor,  his 
profoundly  moving  sense  of  Identity  with  the 
Negro's  tragic  role  In  America,  and  his  tre- 
mendous moral  commitment  to  the  work  in 
which  he  was  engaged. 

The  sudden  shifts  of  mood  he  displayed 
on  occiision  were  nothing  short  of  aston- 
ishing One  morning  In  his  office,  he  re- 
lated to  John  Frank  ol  Yale  and  myself,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  and  a  voice  dulled  with  the 
cumulative  grief  of  300  years,  the  experiment 
of  a  leading  sociologist  with  .i  grcup  of  little 
colored  girls  wr.o  were  given  their  choice  of 
playing  with  two  FPts  (A  dolls,  one  white  or 
Caucasian,  one  black  or  Negro.  Even  at  3 
years  of  age,  he  said  the  little  colored  girls 
preferred  the  white  dolls,  describing  the  black 
dolls  as  bad"  and  "not  nice  '  and  tlie  white 
dolls  as  "pretty"  and  "good." 

As  Marshall  told  the  story  he  seemed 
bowed  down  under  an  unbearable  burden  of 
tragedy. 

A  few  moments  later,  his  ebullient  hilarity 
restored,  he  good-naturedly  railed  at  his 
secretary's  negligence,  informing  her  in  a 
\oice  deliberately  weighted  with  excess  Ne- 
gro accent  not  to  forget  "who  d'  H.N.  Is 
around  here,"  and  he  found  immensely 
amusing  my  discomfiture  at  being  told  what 
"H.N."  stood  for.     I  shall  not  teli  you  here. 

Sometimes  Mirfhal!  ccti.d  re->eal  a  n-,ood 
of  sudden  savagery  and  bitterness.  Custo- 
rarily  he  referred  to  the  M.won  and  Dixon 
lii^e  as  the  Smith  p.nd  Wesson  line. 

On  one  occasion  he  read  with  savage  de- 
light from  an  Iowa  frontier  p.'iper  which 
portrayed  a  local  Negro  community  as  a 
mass  of  illiterate  ape.''  For  him.  he  made 
clear,  this  ei.ut-imizcd  the  white  man's  at- 
titude toward  his  people. 

On  still  another  occasion  at  an  evening 
session  at  which  I  lound  myself  playing 
devil's  ad\ocatc  with  a  bit  too  much  en- 
thusiasm and  lack  of  tact.  Marshall  stopped 
suddenly  and  speaking  Into  the  growing 
silence  around  the  table  said: 

".\lfrcd,  yu  are  one  of  us  here  and  I 
like  vwu.  But"— and  this  in  a  voice  of  ter- 
rible intensity— "I  want  you  to  understand 
that  when  us  colored  fcliis  takes  over,  every 
time  a  white  man  draws  a  breath,  he'll  have 
to  pay  a  fine" 

When  questioned  at  the  hearings  in 
regard  to  the  final  quotation  from  Dr, 
Kelly,  "I  want  you  to  understand  that 
when  us  colored  folks  takes  over,  every 
time  a  white  man  draws  a  breath,  he'll 
have  to  pay  a  fine,"  the  nominee  de- 
nied that  this  had  never  been  his  con- 
viction and  that  Dr.  Kelly  had  misquoted 
him. 

Dr  Kelly,  testifying  at  a  later  point 
in  the  hearings,  stated  tmder  oath  in  re- 
gard to  the  above  quote  as  follows: 

The  Incident  1?  correctly  reported.  I  have 
already  in  my  statement  to  this  committee 


described  thai  I  remember  the  Incident  spe- 
clflceny.  I  think  It  can  be  given  meaning 
only  within  the  context  of  this  man's  sense 
of  humor,  but  the  incident  is  perfectly  cor- 
rectly reported. 

This  is  an  important  point  in  the  con- 
sideration ol'  any  nomination  to  an  ap- 
pointive life  tenure  to  a  judicial  posi- 
tion. The  Monday,  September  10,  1962, 
edition  of  the  Evening  Star,  in  an  edi- 
torial styled  "Politics  and  Judges,  "  says 
in  part: 

The  mort  s?rious  specific  complaint  about 
him  was  that  he  had  said:  "When  we  col- 
ored folks  t£.ke  over,  every  time  a  white 
man  draws  a  sreath  he'll  have  to  pay  a  fine." 
This,  certainly,  is  not  typical  of  Mr.  Mar- 
shaU's  frame  of  mind,  and  tlie  man  who  was 
the  source  ol  the  quotation  says  It  was  a 
remark  made  In  a  spirit  of  mordant  humor. 

n  we  grant  as  rrue  everything  that 
the  Star  and  Dr.  Kelly  say  about  this 
statement,  liow  can  it  be  justified  in 
the  light  of  the  nominee  denying  not 
only  that  it  was  his  conviction,  but  fur- 
ther, that  he  never  said  it? 

In  this  instance,  it  is  a  matter  of  mak- 
ing a  decision  between  two  conflicting 
statements  of  fact — is  the  nominee  right 
as  to  the  quotation  being  false,  or  is  Dr. 
Kelly  right  about  it  being  true?  As  to  it 
being  "mordant  humor,"  that  is  an  opin- 
ion given  by  Dr.  Kelly. 

Some  apologists  may  feel  that  the  fol- 
lowing quote  also  evidences  a  mordant 
sense  of  humor  and  qualifies  a  judicial 
nominee  to  sn  appointment  to  the  Fed- 
eral bench  fo:-  life: 

The  NAACP  does  not  need  lawsuits  any 
more  because  we  have  got  the  law.  religion. 
and  God  on  our  side  and  the  other  side  Is 
putting  all  Itf  faith  and  hopes  In  the  Devil. 

WTicn  confronted  with  this  quote  in 
the  hearings,  the  nominee  said; 

I  did  not  say  that.  I  know  what  I  said 
and  have  said  repeatedly.  I  have  said  that 
many  cases  hr.ve  established  the  law  There 
I  was  talking  about  the  decision  in  the 
Brown  case.  I  said  the  law  Is  clear  We  do 
not  need  a  whole  lot  of  lawsuits  to  reestab- 
lish the  law.  What  we  need  Is  to  get  con- 
formity to  the  law. 

Two  reporters  later  testified  before  the 
subconimitte<\  under  oath,  that  they  ac- 
curately and  truthfully  reported  the 
words  the  nominee  spoke  in  a  siieech  he 
delivered  in  Memphis,  Trnn.,  on  Febru- 
ary 2,  1956  Paul  Molloy.  writing  for  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  reported 
the  nominee  as  saying,  in  part: 

We  have  got  the  other  side  licked.  It  is 
Just  a  matter  of  time  Tlie  period  of  peace 
and  prosperity  Is  past.  Whichever  State  con- 
tinues to  defy  the  law  will  have  to  answer  In 
court  We  wi  1  finish  the  fieht  we  started  In 
1953  and  not  lor  one  moment  will  we  devU^te 
from  our  tactics  and  our  goal.  The  NAACP 
does  liot  need  lawsuits  any  more,  because  we 
have  got  the  law,  religion,  and  God  on  our 
side,  and  the  ether  side  is  putting  all  its  laith 
and  hopes  in  the  DevU. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Fools  that  -hey  are.  they  think  tliat  they 
can  split  tis  We  will  meet  them  In  every 
back  alley,  and  when  we  bring  them  down 
the  main  road,  the  timplre  (Supreme  Court) 
will  say  "YoiYc  still  out  '  We  have  been 
peaceful  recently,  waiting  for  the  other  side 
to  sliow  its  cards  T!;ey  brought  out  all  their 
top  cards,  and  we  know  we  can  handle  then; 
Now  we  are  ready  to  go.  But  there  is  room 
for  onlv  one  In  the  driver's  seat,  ar.d  that  1? 
the  NAACP. 
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The  nominee,  after  denying  that  he 
ever  talked  about  meeting  anybody  in  a 
back  alley,  added,  before  the  subcom- 
mittee: 

I  might  point  out  that  these  newspapers 
that  you  have  cited  so  far  all  have  contained 
the  most  violent  editorials  condemning  the 
school  cases  and  everything  around  them, 
and  certainly  I  would  not  expect  them  to 
repwrt  accurately  what  I  said  in  any  meeting. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Long  of  Hawaii  as- 
sumed the  chair  as  Presiding  OfiBcer.) 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
entire  text  of  both  the  newspaper  ac- 
counts of  this  Memphis  speaking  en- 
gagement appears  at  pages  116  to  119  of 
the  printed  hearings.  The  time  period 
within  which  we  are  now  concerned  is 
1D56-1957.  No  advocate  could  more 
closely  identify  himself  with  the  stra- 
tegy, tactics,  and  goals  of  the  NAACP 
than  does  the  nominee  in  this  Memphis 
address.  In  addition  to  alining  himself 
with  the  tactics  I  will  soon  discuss.  Mar- 
shall stands  convicted  on  the  score  of 
bias  and  prejudice  of  having  made  these 
remarks : 

On  one  occasion  he  read  with  savage  de- 
light from  an  Iowa  frontier  paper  which 
portrayed  a  local  Negro  community  as  a  mass 
of  Illiterate  apes.  For  him.  he  made  clear, 
this  epitomized  the  white  man's  attitude 
toward  his  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  care  under 
what  circumstances  or  on  what  occasion 
the  intemperate,  prejudicial,  and  biased 
remarks  may  have  been  made.  I  do  say 
without  equivocation  that  no  person  who 
ever  uttered  such  diatribes  could  be 
qualified  to  sit  as  a  judge  on  either  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals  or  any  other 
bench  in  this  land,  be  it  Federal  or  State. 
On  this  ground  alone  the  Senate  should 
reject  this  nominee  out  of  hand. 

Thurgood  Marshall,  as  director  coun- 
sel for  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  &  Edu- 
cational Fund,  maintained  his  ofSce  and 
headquarters  in  New  York  City.  He 
stated  that  between  six  and  eight  law- 
yers worked  under  his  direction  and 
control  in  the  New  York  ofBce.  The 
N.-\ACP  Legal  Defense  &  Educational 
Fund  also  maintained  regional  counsels 
in  various  areas  of  the  United  States — 
cne  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  one  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  one  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  and 
one  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  In  1956  a  suit 
was  filed  by  the  State  of  Texas  against 
the  NAACP.  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense 
&  Educational  Fund,  and  others,  in  the 
district  court  of  Smith  County,  Tex  .  sev- 
enth judicial  district,  at  Tyler.  Numer- 
ous averments  were  made  in  the  original 
and  amended  petitions  regarding  the 
unauthorized  activities  of  the  named 
defendants  in  operating  in  the  State  of 
Texas,  and  a  permanent  injimction  was 
sought  to  prohibit  the  organization  from 
engaging  in  such  activities.  The  nomi- 
nee appeared  in  this  case,  both  in  his 
capacity  as  attorney  of  record  for  the 
NAACP  Legal  Defense  &  Educational 
Fund  and  also  the  chief  witness  pre- 
sented by  the  legal  defense  and  educa- 
tional ftmd  in  contesting  the  averments 
made  in  the  lawsuit.  Among  other 
averments,  the  original  petition  alleged 
that: 

Plaintiff  alleges  that  said  defendant,  the 
National   Association   for  the  Advancement 


of  Colored  People,  and  its  affiliated  organl- 
z.itior.s,  have  liidulged  In  and  are  contin- 
uing to  Indulge  In  political  activities  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Texas. 

Defendants  have,  pursuant  to  a  precon- 
ceived plan,  solicited,  recruited,  and  coerced 
students  and  parents  of  students  to  take 
steps  in  bringing  lawsuits  that  otherwise 
they  would  not  have  taken. 

It  Is  further  alleged  that  by  such  solicita- 
tion and  recruiting  of  prospective  plaintiffs, 
the  defendants  have  been  guilty  of  barratry, 
in  contravention  of  the  laws  of  this  State, 
and  it  is  further  alleged  that  these  corporate 
defendants,  pursuant  to  this  preconceived 
plan,  have  unlawfully  practiced  the  profes- 
sion of  law  contrary  to  the  laws  of  this  State 
and  In  contra vencion  of  the  canons  of  e:hlcs 
of  the  legal  profession. 

Because  of  the  large  part  that  one 
Ulysses  Simpson  Tate,  the  regional 
counsel  for  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  & 
Educational  Fund  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  played 
in  the  activities  involved  in  this  Texas 
lawsuit,  Marshall  was  closely  questioned 
during  the  course  of  the  hearings  as  to 
his  relationship  as  diiector  counsel  and 
the  relationship  of  the  Legal  Defense  & 
Educational  Fund  to  U  Simpson  Tate. 
He  replied  that  at  the  time  of  this  law- 
suit Tate  was  what  was  called  a  retained 
lawyer,  which  meant  that  they  paid  him 
a  certain  stipend  monthly  on  an  annual 
basis  to  represent  the  Legal  Defense  & 
Educational  Fund  in  the  State  of  Texas, 
if  thoy  wan  e  i  an:  nformation.  or  what 
have  you.  Documents  from  the  record  of 
the  trial  indicate  that  Tate  was  paid  an 
annual  salary  of  $6,104.  In  a  letter  dated 
September  20,  19o6,  to  Davis  Grant,  first 
assistant  attorney  general,  Austin.  Tex., 
Thurgood  Marshall  said: 

When  we  first  retained  Mr.  Tate  he  desired 
to  be  classified  as  an  employee  in  order  to 
contiJiu;  h.s  social  security,  etc.  However, 
it  w.s  decided  that  as  of  July  15  his  status 
would  be  changed  as  to  that  of  a  retainer 
to  bring  him  in  line  with  the  other  lawyers 
outside  cf  N:w  York. 

In  the  Texas  case  he  testified  further, 
at  pages  1663  to  1665,  in  regard  to  the 
relationship  of  Tate  to  the  Legal  Defense 
&  Educational  Fund  and  its  policy,  that: 

I  am  familiar  with  the  policy.  I  have  been 
with  the  organization  ever  since  it  was  set 
up. 

Insofar  as  Mr  Tate  is  concerned,  we  have 
regional  counsel  on  a  retainer  In  several 
areas  of  the  country,  and  they  are  on  re- 
tainer for  the  purpose  of  keeping  us  advised 
of  any  possible  violations  of  civil  rights, 
particularly  against  Negroes  in  this  area,  and 
to  apprise  of  us  what  the  conditions  are,  and, 
if  they  are  requested,  to  give  help  in  any 
matter  that  is  referred  to  my  office,  or,  on 
the  other  side,  if  somebody  writes  to  us 
and  says  they  are  being  denied  their  rights 
because  of  racial  color  or  in  particular  SUtes 
such  as  Texas,  we  Wuuld  refer  this  matter  to 
Tate  and  tell  him  to  make  an  investigation 
and  report  to  us  with  his  recommendations. 

Marshall  was  asked  this  question: 
After  the  report  has  been  made  to  you, 
along  with  the  recommendation,  and  you 
And  it  is  the  type  of  matter  that  the  NAACP 
Legal  E>efense  &  Educational  Fund,  Inc., 
will  render  some  legal  service,  aid.  or  assist- 
ance in,  what  then  do  you  do? 

He  answered: 

We  first  find  If  It  is  the  type  of  case  that 
comes  within  our  general  policy  provisions. 
Then  we  find  out  whether  they  have  money 


enough  to  help  and  if  both  answers  are  yes 
we  then  authorize  Tate  to  render  whatever 
h"lp  he  can  t*3  the  party. 

And  from  tlien  on  the  relationship  is  be- 
tween the  party  at  interest  and  Mr.  Tate,  as 
a  lawyer. 

And  our  policy  spociflcally  provides  that 
from  then  on  his  conduct  Is  controlled  solely 
by  the  canons  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 

And  then  this  question : 

Mr.  Mar.  hall,  do  you  supervise  Tate  in  his 
wo:k  after  you  have  once  turned  the  matter 
over  to  him  and  told  him  to  proceed? 

He  replied: 

We  don't  tupervlce  him.  We  request  It. 
We  give  help  if  be  wants  research  on  a  par- 
ticular point  or  £omet;mes  he  will  send  the 
pleading  or  a  brief  and  ask  us  to  help  un  it, 
and  we  will  put  some  of  our  people  to  work 
on  It  and  send  him  djwn  our  £Uggestion.s, 
but  the  decision  is  between  Mr.  Tate  and 
whomever  he  Is  helping. 

At  a  later  point  this  question  was 
asked: 

Mr.  Tate  Is  the  only  person  that  Is  em- 
ployed on  a  retainer? 

That  is  the  only  one  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son we  have  him  on  a  retainer  so  that  if  we 
need  him  he  Is  available. 

And  a  further  answer: 

There  Is  nobody  in  the  .State  of  Tcx.is  au- 
thorized to  represent  the  NAACP  Legal 
D2fenEe  &  Educational  Fund  except  U. 
Simpson  Tate. 

When  interrogated  at  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  as  to  the  degree 
of  supervision  he  exercised  over  Tate,  the 
nominee  replied : 

You  cannot  supervise  a  man  and  require 
him  to  do  what  you  want  on  a  couple  of 
thousand  dollars  a  year. 

It  was  a  cooperative  deal  for  the  most  part. 
What  I  was  trying  to  make  clear  in  that 
case  Is  that  I  d.d  not  waiit  to  app>ear  to  be 
escaping  responsibility 

For  example.  Mr.  Tate  would  telephone  us 
sometimes,  he  would  write  a  letter  some- 
times. Sometimes  it  was  clear  and  some- 
times It  was  not,  and  we  would  op>erate  as 
best  we  could  under  the  circumstances  rec- 
ognizing that  he  was  a  good  and  competent 
lawyer. 

Marshall  was  then  asked  if  he  stayed 
in  reasonably  close  contact  with  Tate  in 
regard  to  Tate  s  work.     He  replied: 

Not  at  all.  We  found  out  at  that  trial  that 
In  many  cases  we  had  we  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  them,  he  had  taken  them  on  his 
own. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  combination 
of  the  testimony  from  the  nominee  in 
regard  to  his  relationship  with  U.  Simp- 
son Tate  taken  from  the  transcript  of 
testimony  and  documents  in  the  trial  of 
the  Texas  case  ani  what  the  nominee 
stated  in  response  to  questions  during 
the  course  of  hearings  before  the  sub- 
committee. This  testimony  is  in  direct 
conflict  with  that  which  the  nominee 
gave  in  regard  to  Tate  while  appearing 
as  a  witness  in  a  lawsuit  that  was  fileJ 
by  the  NAACP  and  the  NAACP  Legal  De- 
fense &  Educational  Fund  against  the 
attorney  general  of  the  State  of  Virginia, 
and  others,  in  the  circuit  court  of  the 
city  of  Richmond,  at  pages  371,  372,  and 
373  of  the  transcript.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  testimony  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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There  bein,{  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  folows; 

Marshall  nejt  explained  that  the  fund 
had  regional  counsels  covering  the  following 
districts:  one  n  Washington  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colun  bla  and  Maryland;  one  In 
Richmond  for  '.'Irglnla,  North"  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina  one  in  Dallas  for  Louisiana, 
Texas.  Oklahom  i,  Arkansa.'?,  and  New  Mexico, 
and  one  In  Los  Angclc^  for  \he  area  west  of 
the  Rockies.     H ;  was  fusked 

■Question.  Ni  w,  do  those  four  lawjers 
representing  those  four  regions  report  di- 
rectly to  you  or  to  someone  else  In  your 
organization? 

"Answer,  Dlre:tly  to  me. 

'•Question.  In  all  cases? 

"Answer.  In  ill  cases,  but  not  regularly. 
The  one  In  Texi  s  reports  regularly. 

"Question.  Does  the  Texas  man  report  to 
you  at  any  particular  time? 

"Answer.  He  tries  to  report  around  the 
end  of  the  momh. 

"Question.  Each  month? 

"Answer.  Prac.lcally. 

"Question.  Do  you  Indicate  to  him  the 
character  of  the  reports  to  be  made  to  you? 

"Answer.  I  Just  want  to  know  what  is 
going  on,  and  most  of  It  is  confidential  sug- 
gestions as  to  what  Is  going  on,  and  It  In- 
volves strategy,  what  Is  going  on  here  and 
there.  It  Is  not  the  type  of  report  that 
would  be  made  public;  it  Is  a  lawyer-to-law- 
yer type  of  thing. 

"Question.  It    Is   a   confidential   report? 

"Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

"Question.  Who  Is  your  counsel  in  Dal- 
las? 

"Answer    U   S   Tate 

"Question    What  full  name  does  h*  go  Iiy? 

"Answer.  I  think  It  Is  Ulysses  Slmpscm. 
He  goes  by  U.  S.  Tate"  (transcript  pages  373, 
374). 

Then  at  page  375  of  the  transcript,  as 
regarding  U.  S.  Tate,  he  states  further: 

"Question.  1  understand  that  U.  S.  Tate. 
In  Dallas,  reports  to  you  each  month,  and 
for  how  long  a  pseriod  has  he  be«n  doing 
that? 

"Answer.  Since  he  has  been  employed 
down  there.  I  don't  know  how  long  he  has 
been  on  the  staff. 

"Question.  Does  he  send  reports  at  any 
time  more  frequently  than  once  a  month? 

"(fol.  4011  Answer.  Oh,  surely.  If  some- 
thing more  urgent  comes  up.  I  might  call 
him  on  the  telephone."' 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  submit.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  nominee's  statement  in 
Richmond  more  accurately  and  truth- 
fully reflect,';  hi.s  relationship  to  U.  Simp- 
son Tate  and  the  relationship  of  his  Le- 
gal E>efense  &  Educational  Fund  to 
this  lawyer  than  do  the  statements  he 
made  during  the  1q\:kf-  trial  and  at  the 
hearings  before  the  subcommittee 
When  the  heat  was  on.  the  nominee 
■wanted  to  sweep  Tate  under  the  rug  and 
deny  any  knowledge  or  respon.'^ibihty  for 
the  unlawful  activities  which  Tate  was 
found  to  have  participate  in  m  the  State 
of  Texas  over  a  long  period  of  years. 
The  voluminous  record  of  testimony  and 
exhibits  in  the  Texas  ca.se  make  it  abun- 
dantly clear  and  establish  beyond  a 
shadow  of  doubt  that  Marshall  as  an 
individual  attorney,  as  the  coun.<;el  for 
tlie  Legal  Defense  k  Eeiucational  Fund, 
and  as  the  director  of  this  corporation, 
was  cliarged  with  both  actual  and  con- 
structive knowledge  of  exactly  what  Tate 
was  doing  in  Texas,  and  that  both  in 
his  individual  and  representative  capa- 
cities he  wa.s  particeps  cnmuiis  in  all  of 
of  the  acts  and  conduct  for  which  Tate 


and  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  i  Edu- 
cational Fund  were  found  guilty  of  com- 
mitt.n-,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Texas. 

The  defendants  in  the  Texas  case  did 
not  appeal  from  the  findings  and  judg- 
ment of  the  circuit  court  in  Texas.  They 
stand  convicted  of  a  multitudinous  char- 
acter of  unlawful  acts.  The  court  made 
a  totil  of  79  separate  and  specific  find- 
ing.s  and  drew  therefrom  19  conclusions 
of  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  findings,  which  arc  most 
pertinent  to  the  nominee  and  the  cor- 
porations for  which  he  was  director  and 
counsel,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  findings 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

FINDING    NO.    5 

That  prior  to  the  Institution,  of  this  ac- 
tion the  business  transacted  within  the 
State  of  Texas  by  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  was 
originally  the  same  as  that  transacted  In 
Texas  by  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  &  Edu- 
cational Fund,  Inc..  and  each  constltut-ed  the 
alter  ego  of  the  other. 

•  •  »  •  • 

riNDINC    NO.    13 

That  prior  to  the  Institution  of  this  law- 
suit, the  activities  of  the  NAACP  Legal  De- 
fense &  Education  Fund,  Inc  ,  were  so 
meshed.  Interrelated,  and  Intertwined  with 
the  activities  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  and 
Its  subordinate  and  auxiliary-  component  or- 
ganizations as  to  constitute  said  NAACP 
Legal  Defense  &  Educational  Fund,  Inc., 
the  alter  ego  of  the  said  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 

FINDING    NO.     14 

That  prior  to  the  Institution  of  this  law- 
suit, the  acts  of  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense 
&  Educational  Fund,  Inc.,  and  its  paid 
employees  constituted  the  acts  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People. 

FINDINC    NO.    15 

That  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  &  Educa- 
tional Fund,  Inc..  was  cognizant  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  its  agents  and  employees  con- 
cerned in  this  lawsuit;  that  is  acquiesced  In 
such  conduct,  and  thereby  ratified  It. 

•  •  •  «  • 

22  U.  Simpson  Tate  was  the  attorney 
and  salaried  employee  of  the  N.'\ACP  Legal 
Defense  &  Educational  Fund,  Inc..  having 
the  title  of  southwest  regional  counsel. 

23.  While  acting  In  such  capacity  on  nu- 
merous occasions,  the  said  U.  bmipson  Tate 
did  counsel  with,  advise,  and  Instruct  the 
above-named  local  branches  in  Texas  of  the 
Nation;>.l  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  which  activity  constituted 
the  primary  activity  of  the  said  U.  Simpson 
Tate  in  his  position  as  southwest  regional 
Counsel. 

21.  Tljat  In  counseling  with  said  local 
branches  In  Texas,  the  said  Tat«  used  and 
emplnyed  stationery  cf  the  NAACP  Legal  De- 
ferL«:e  &•  Educational  Fund.  Inc  .  and  signed 
letters  as  the  southwest  regional  counsel. 

25,  That  the  said  U  .Simpson  T'.'e,  while 
employed  by  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  & 
Educatioual  Fund,  luc  .  worked  for  and 
carried  out  the  direciives  of  the  Nat.onal 
.Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  Intrastate  commerce  within  the  .Stat-e 
of   Texas 

26.  That  the  .laid  activity  of  T  .Simpson 
Tate  was  known  t<i  his  employers  the  NAACP 
Legal    Defense    &    Educational    Fund,    Inc., 


and  to  the  jjeople  who  he  represented  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  during  all  of  the  times  per- 
tinent to  this  lawsuit. 

27.  That  such  New  York  corporations  rati- 
fied   the   acUs    and   activity   of    the    said    U. 
Simpson  Tate  in  the  transactions  of  Intra- 
state  buslnch*   for   each   such    corporation. 
•  *  •  •  • 

30  That  prior  to  this  suit,  the  National 
A&soclatlrn  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People.  thr'ju?h  It*  branche.=  and  controlled 
assoclatio!is  larludlng  the  NAACP  Legal  De- 
fense &  Educational  Fund,  Inc  ,  has  prac- 
ticed law  as  a  corporation  In  violation  of  the 
laws  of  Texas 

31.  The  sail  corporation  and  Its  afBUetes 
retained  legal  counsel  on  a  salary  basis  for 
the  prosecution  of  lawsuits  In  which  the  as- 
sociatio.n  had  no  direct  Interest. 

32.  That  one  of  the  primary  purposes  of 
the  said  assoclaUon  and  Its  affiliate  organi- 
zations was  the  maintenance  cf  lawsuits  on 
behalf  of  others  In  which  said  .as.^tx'iation  or 
Its  affiliate  organizations  had  no  direct  per- 
sonal, monetary,   or    leea!    interest. 

33.  That  the  said  association  and  Its  affili- 
ates promoted  and  encouraged  the  filing  of 
lawsuits:  that  it  required  all  such  lawsuits 
to  be  approved  by  officials  of  the  s.aid  associ- 
ation, a  corporation,  and  that  it  refused 
financial  assistance  to  any  lawsuit  over 
which  it  would  not  have  complete  manage- 
ment and  control. 

34.  The  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  and  its  domi- 
nated NAACP  Legal  Defense  &  Educational 
Fund,  Inc..  Its  branches  and  its  ."^tate  and 
regional  conferences  have,  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  Texas,  practiced  barratry  within  the 
State  of  Texas. 

35.  That  pursuant  to  directives  from  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  its  branches  and  its  em- 
ployees and  affiliated  organizations  Insti- 
tuted a  course  cf  conduct  designed  toward 
bringing  a  large  number  of  lawsuits,  that 
this  course  of  conduct  as  implemented  on 
the  local  level  with  the  knowledge,  consent, 
and  direction  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  was.  by 
the  solicitation  and  procurement  of  plain- 
tiffs for  lawsuits  in  designated  areas,  which 
such  lawsuits  were  to  be  filed,  maintained 
and  prosecuted  by  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  and 
its  affiliated  NAACP  Legal  Defense  &  Edu- 
cational Fund.  Inc..  and  its  branches  and 
State  and  regional  organizations. 

36.  That  pursuant  to  said  directives  of  ihe 
National  Association  for  tlie  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  Its  employees,  and  the  em- 
ployees of  the  NA.\CP  Legal  Defense  Ac 
Educational  Fund,  Inc.,  or  their  representa- 
tives, beg;\n  a  systematic  campaign  to  secure 
refusals  of  the  usage  of  public  facilities  In 
the  State  of  Texas  in  order  that  additional 
lawsuits  could  be  Instituted. 

37.  That  repeated  letters  of  the  salaried 
attorney  of  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  & 
Educational  Fund,  Inc.,  to  the  various 
branches  and  branch  officers  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  made  requests  that  tiie  branches  find 
qualified  plaintiffs  for  the  suits  concerning 
public  racilities  who  would  ix  willing  to  ap- 
pear In  court  r.6  plalntifl's. 

38.  That  the  various  cSloers  rjenibers  and 
employees  of  the  said  defendants  sought 
out  and  solicited  individuals  In  Gregg 
County.  Tex,,  for  the  purjxi.'ie  of  using  them 
as  plaintiffs  in  lawsuits  against  the  Kilgore 
Junior  College  District:  that  the  said  offi- 
cers, members,  and  employee.-;  solicited  Indi- 
vidual.s  and  their  parents  to  bring  an  action 
against  the  Kilgore  Junior  College  D.strlct. 
Civil  Action  No.  1481  In  the  D  S,  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Texas,  sit- 
ting in  Smith  County.  Tex,  styled  Norma 
Joyce  Allen,  and  otliers.  plaintiffs,  against 
B    t    Md,st«rs,  and  others,  defendfuats,  which 
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said  lawsutt  would  not  have  been  brought  by 
the  plaintiffs  but  for  the  solicitation  of  the 
defendants  herein. 

39.  That  such  lawsuit  was  instigated,  fi- 
nanced, and  prosecuted  by  the  defendants 
herein. 

40.  That  the  said  U.  Simpson  Tate.  In  order 
to  obtain  plaintiffs  for  lawsuits  to  be  prose- 
cuted by  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  Issued  a 
memorandum  dated  May  26.  1954.  urging  all 
branch  officers  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  In 
Texas  to  get  students  to  make  application  to 
attend  certain  colleges,  with  the  direction 
that  if  these  students  were  denied  admission 
to  said  colleges,  the  officers  were  to  Inform 
his  office  at  onx\  and  that  this  memorandum 
was  made  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  plain- 
tiffs for  lawsuits  to  be  brought,  financed, 
ar.d  prosecuted  by  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  and 
its  .ifflliates 

41.  July  6.  1950.  U.  Simpson  Tate  directed 
Dr  H.  Boyd  Hall  of  Corpus  Christi.  Tex  ,  to 
find,  secure,  and  solicit  two  or  more  persons 
who  would  agree  to  make  application  to  at- 
tend De!  Mar  Junior  College.  Corpus  Christi. 

42.  That  U  Simpson  Tate,  acting  as  a  rep- 
resent.itive  for  the  defendants  herein  during 
tiie  period  from  June  1947  through  March 
1956  acted  In  concert  with  Rev.  R.  H. 
Hmes,  of  Amarlllo.  In  soliciting  various  Indl- 
v:duals  for  permission  to  use  their  names  as 
plaintiffs  in  lawsuits  In  the  Amarlllo  area. 

43.  That  said  U  Simpson  Tate,  acting  for 
a::d  on  behalf  of  the  defendants  herein,  in- 
structed Rev.  A.  H.  Wilson  of  Galveston, 
Tex  ,  to  secure  children  to  tender  for  regis- 
tration and  admission  In  certain  schools  in 
Galveston.  Tex  ;  that  such  tender  was  to  be 
for  the  formulation  of  a  lawsuit  against  the 
G   Iveston  schools. 

44.  That  on  August  15,  1951,  U.  Simpson 
Tate,  regional  special  council,  directed  Mr. 
T.  R.  Register  of  Tyler,  Smith  County.  Tex., 
to  make  a  demand  for  use  of  Tyler  State 
Park;  that  pursuant  to  such  instructions. 
Mr.  Register  and  others  from  the  city  of 
Tyler  presented  themselves  to  the  State  park, 
were  refused  and  a  lawsuit  instituted  against 
the  State  of  Texas,  that  such  solicitation 
was  for  the  very  purpose  of  Instituting  a 
lawsuit 

45.  That  on  August  15.  1951,  a  letter  was 
v.Titten  by  U.  Simpson  Tate  to  Mr.  G.  A. 
Carroll  of  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  directing 
him  to  secure  plaintiffs  for  lawsuits  against 
the  State  of  Texas  in  connection  with  the 
Corpus  Christi  State  Park;  that  this  letter 
was  in  all  respects  and  for  the  same  purposes 
as  that  sent  to  Mr.  T.  R  Register,  as  stated 
ab^Tve. 

46.  That  on  July  19,  1956,  In  a  letter  to 
John  J.  Jones  of  Texarkana,  Tex.,  U.  Simp- 
son Tate,  acting  for  and  on  behalf  of  defend- 
ants herein.  Instructed  the  said  Jones  to 
secure  a  few  Negro  children  or  adults  to  be 
refused  the  use  of  a  park  In  Texarkana. 

47  That  pursuant  to  these  instructions 
and  other  prior  directives,  persons  under  the 
direction  of  members  of  the  Texarkana 
branch  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  did  present 
themselves  to  the  park  of  Texarkana. 

48.  That  the  said  U.  Simpson  Tate,  acting 
In  concert  with  John  J.  Jones  of  Texarkana, 
Tex  ,  and  In  behalf  of  defendants  In  this 
lawsuit,  solicited  plaintiffs  for  lawsuits 
against  the  Texarkana  Junior  College,  Tex- 
arkana. Tex. 

49.  That  the  solicitations  of  the  said  U. 
Simpson  Tate  and  John  J.  Jones  resulted  in 
the  filing  of  a  plea  In  Intervention  by  the 
said  U.  Simpson  Tate  in  the  District  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  Etistern  District 
of  Texas  sitting  in  Tyler,  Smith  County.  Tex.. 
civil  action  No,  366,  entitled  "Wilma  Dean 
Whitmore  v.  H.  W.  Stilwell." 

50.  That  In  said  plea  In  intervention,  said 
U.  Simpson  Tate,  as  a  representative  of  the 


defendants  herein,  purported  to  represent 
one  Steve  James  Poston  and  one  Jessalyn 
Yvonne  Gray. 

51.  That  the  said  U  Simpson  Tate  at  the 
time  the  plea  in  intervention  was  filed  and 
at  the  time  a  hearing  on  said  matter  was 
hsld.  did  not  have  authority  to  represent  said 
persons,  and  the  said  Intervenors  named  in 
said  plea  in  intervention  has  no  knowledge 
of  such  proposed  action,  had  never  given 
their  consent  for  U.  Simpson  Tate  to  file  an 
action  In  their  behalf  or  for  anyone  else  to 
do  so. 

52  That  the  said  Steve  Poston  and  Jes- 
salyn Gray  had  never  seen  U,  Simpson  Tate 
prior  to  the  time  of  the  hearing  on  the  plea 
of  intervention. 

53.  Thnt  en  June  1.  1955.  U.  Simpson  Tate 
forwarded  petitions  to  the  Houston  branch 
of  the  Natiuii.il  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  with  Instructions  to 
have  citizens  sign  said  petitions  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Houston  School  Board  in  order 
that  a  predicate  might  be  laid  for  the  filing 
of  a  lawsuit  against  such  board. 

54.  That  in  so  doing,  said  U.  Simpson  Tate 
was  soliciting  plaintiffs  for  a  proposed  law- 
suit and  using  the  members  of  the  Houston 
branch  for  the  National  Association  for  the 
Adv.tncement  of  Colored  people  as  his  agents 
for  such  solicitation. 

55.  That  in  the  fall  of  1956,  U.  Simpson 
Tate,  together  with  Edwin  C.  Washington. 
Jr  ,  and  Dr  L.  E.  Smith,  chairman  of  the 
legal  redress  committee  of  the  Houston 
branch  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  solicited 
plaintiffs  for  proposed  lawsuits  against  the 
University  of  Houston  and  other  public 
schools  of  Houston.  Tex. 

Finding  68  is  the  only  place  wherein  the 
nominee  is  mentioned   by  name.     It  states: 

"That  at  the  time  of  the  presentation  of 
the  request  to  examine  the  books,  records, 
documents,  and  accounts  of  said  corporation. 
Thurgood  Marshall,  acting  for  and  on  behalf 
of  said  corporations,  refused  to  permit  the 
authorized  representative  of  the  attorney 
general  to  examine  certain  letters  and  corres- 
pondence, but  while  sitting  at  his  desk  muti- 
lated such  documents  by  cutting  out  signa- 
tures and  addresses  and  then  delivering  said 
mutilated  copies  to  the  representative  of  the 
attorney  general." 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr  President,  the 
oral  and  documentary  transcript  of  the 
proceedings  in  the  Texas  case  which  sub- 
stantiates the  findings  of  the  court. 
which  I  have  just  read,  are  most  lengthy 
and  voluminous.  The  defendants  and 
their  counsel  bitterly  resisted  the  ten- 
ders of  the  documents  into  evidence,  but 
they  were  admitted  and  the  entire  case 
is  a  monumental  indictment  against 
both  the  corporations  and  individuals, 
including  the  nominee  herein,  evidenc- 
ing gross  and  flagrant  violations  of  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Texa^  as  well  as  acts 
and  conduct  on  the  part  of  lawyers  that 
are  contrary  to  the  Canons  of  Ethics  of 
the  American  Bar  Association.  The 
nominee  cannot  successfully  deny  and 
cannot  evade  his  responsibility  for  par- 
ticipating, either  actively  or  construc- 
tively, in  these  unlawful  acts  that  were 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Texas.  Let  me  offer  just  a  few  illustra- 
tions. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  the  Senator  will 
recall,  he  and  I  have  been  interested  in 
legislation  dealing  with  qualifications 
with  reference  to  judicial  oflQces.     Sev- 


eral bills  have  been  introduced.  I  know 
that  with  respect  to  two  or  three  of  them 
we  were  cosponsors  The  proposed 
legislation  deals  with  the  proper  legal 
training  and  proper  experience  and 
background  for  high  judicial  ofiBcers  in 
the  Federal  Government. 

In  addressing  myself  to  that  back- 
ground and  referring  to  the  facts  with 
reference  to  the  present  nominee.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  whether 
it  is  not  a  fact  that  almost  all — and  I 
will  give  the  figures  later,  if  the  Senator 
does  not  recall  the  dates— of  the  nomi- 
nee's legal  experience  at  the  bar  over  the 
years  since  he  has  been  an  active  lawyer 
has  been  confined  to  taking  part  in  and 
espousing  the  cause  of  the  NAACP. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  true.  The 
testimony  is  that  he  gave  advice  in  two 
other  cases,  one  in  the  Supr  me  Court 
and  another  in  a  sort  of  off-the-cuff 
case. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  understand  that  he 
has  been  counsel  for  this  organization 
since  1936.  which  was  2  or  3  years  after 
he  began  his  legal  career. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes;  It  covers  the 
entire  time  that  he  was  practicing  law. 
He  was  counsel  for  the  local  branch  in 
Baltimore.  Then  he  became  assistant 
counsel  of  the  organizaton.  and  he  rose 
until  he  organized  the  NAACP  Educa- 
tional &  Legal  Fund,  of  which  he  be- 
came counsel.  I  believe  the  record  shows 
beyond  any  peradventure  of  doubt  that 
his  work  has  been  devoted  exclusively  .o 
the  narrow  field  of  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion, and  that  he  had  no  broad  experi- 
ence as  a  lawyer  and  no  broad  experience 
in  the  courts. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  record  reflects 
the  fact  tliat  since  1950  he  has  been 
general  counsel  for  the  NAACP  organi- 
zation, engaged  virtually  altogrther  in 
the  purpose  of  eliminating  all  forms  of 
segregation  or  laws  of  any  kind  that  even 
touched  upon  that  general  subject.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
has  brought  out  that  point,  because  I 
doubt  that  the  facts  with  respect  to  it 
are  fully  known;  namely,  that  this  nomi- 
nee's legal  career  has  been  confined  al- 
most exclusively  to  one  group  of  cases, 
one  type  of  practice,  and  one  type  of 
outlook,  if  I  may  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  Senator.  Can  the  Sen- 
ator possibly  conceive  that  any  man 
whose  work  for  over  20  years  and  whose 
entire  practice  of  law  has  been  confined 
solely  and  exclusively  in  one  little  area 
of  the  field  is  qualified  and  competent 
to  be  a  circuit  court  judge  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Certainly  he  is  not; 
and  he  could  not  be.  It  does  not  make 
any  difference  who  he  is  or  what  the 
color  of  his  skin  is.  or  what  other  back- 
ground he  had.  He  could  not  be  quali- 
fied with  that  background  of  concen- 
trated experience.  He  could  not  be 
qualified  to  be  learned  in  other  fields,  or 
be  impartial  and  unbiased  in  the  field  in 
which  he  has  concentrated  his  experi- 
ence. 


Mr.  EASTLAND  Could  he  be  learned 
in  a  field  that  he  never  studied? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  impossible  that 
he  could  be.  No  one  could  be,  even  un- 
der the  most  encouraging  circumstances: 
and  with  that  experience  he  could  not 
develop  a  judicial  approach  or  an  un- 
biased approach  to  the  various  problems. 
being  animated,  as  he  is,  as  a  crusader 
in  that  one  field  for  such  a  long  time. 
Under  those  circumstances,  he  certainly 
could  not  develop  a  learning  in  other 
fields. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  knows, 
does  he  not.  that  it  requires  experience 
to  learn  anything  by  experience;  that 
a  boy  coming  out  of  college,  regardless 
of  his  legal  learning,  is  not  a  lawyer  un- 
til he  has  had  experience,  and  that  ex- 
perience is  required  to  qualify  one  to 
be  a  judge?  This  is  a  case  of  a  man 
who  has  not  had  experience  as  a  lawyer 
i.nd  has  not  had  judicial  experience  and 
therefore  cannot  qualify  on  any  basis  to 
be  a  circuit  court  judge. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  appreciate  his  yielding  to  me  to 
give  me  a  chance  to  express  my  opinion 
on  this  vital  nomination.  Our  views  are 
fundamental;  they  cannot  be  changed 
by  argument  or  removed  in  any  way  by 
persuasion. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  distintzui.shed  junior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  with 
the  understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor  and  that  I  be  not 
charged  with  one  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
doubt  seriously  that  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress would  be  agreeable  to  having  a 
participant  who  has  always  been  asso- 
ciated with  one  particular  side  or  team 
in  an  athletic  contest  designated  as  an 
official  in  future  contests  involving  that 
team  against  any  number  of  other  ad- 
versaries. The  Senate  is  faced  today 
with  a  situation  analogous  to  this,  yet 
on  a  much  higher  plane.  We  are  asked 
to  confirm  the  nomination  of  a  man 
to  a  seat  on  the  Federal  bench  who.  for 
almost  the  entirety  of  his  legal  pro- 
fession, has  been  associated  with  only 
one  particular  side  in  a  limited  field  of 
litigation. 

Thurgood  Marshall  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  the  State  of  Maryland  in 
1933.  He  became  associated  with  the 
NAACP  as  counsel  for  the  Baltimore 
branch  in  1934.  He  engaged  in  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  law  for  only  3  years, 
from  1933  until  1936.  From  1936  to 
this  date  he  has  been  almost  exclusively 
occupied,  with  the  exception  of  perhaps 
2  years  in  which  he  maintained  a  part- 
time  law  ofiBce  in  his  mother's  home  in 
Baltimore,  with  his  varied  duties  with 
the  NAACP.  Mr.  Marshall  has  held  sev- 
eral different  titles  in  his  long  years 
of  association  with  the  NAACP.  rang- 
ing from  assistant  special  counsel  to  the 
director  general  of  the  Legal  Defen.se  & 
Educational  Fund.  Inc.  While  holding 
the  title  of  executive  director  and  coun- 
sel for  the  Legal  Defense  &  Educa- 
tional Fund,  he  concurrently  held  the 
title  of  special  counsel  for  the  parent 


organization,  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 
I  think  that  his  duties  could  be  best 
summed  up  by  saying  that  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  exercised  guidance  over 
all  litigation  entered  into  by  either  the 
Legal  Defense  &  Educational  Fund  or 
the  NAACP  proper.  To  that  extent  the 
nominee's  experience  over  the  years  has 
been  limited  to  questions  involving  con- 
stitutional issues  relative  to  segregation 
and  integration.  Further  than  that,  his 
experience  has  been  limited  to  partici- 
pating in  only  one  side  of  that  issue.  It 
is  apparent  that  in  any  litigation  in- 
volving the  question  of  integration  or 
segregation  the  nominee's  decision, 
should  he  be  confirmed,  would  be  fore- 
ordained. 

The  court  to  which  this  nominee  has 
been  appointed,  the  Second  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  is  one  of  the  busiest  in  the 
Nation.  The  court  hears  a  variety  of 
cases  ranging  from  admiralty  law  to 
constitutional  questions.  I  do  not  feel 
that  the  nominee's  background  and  ex- 
perience qualify  him  for  a  position  on 
this  court.  Wh'le  it  is  true  that  he  has 
a  good  record  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  terms  of  favor- 
able decisions  on  the  part  of  the  Court, 
all  of  his  appearances  there  have  been 
in  the  field  of  his  specialty.  The  ques- 
tions which  he  might  have  to  consider 
as  a  judge  on  the  Second  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  would  involve  intricate  points 
of  law  and  would  require  a  well  ground- 
ed general  knowledge  of  every  aspect  of 
the  law.  Judging  from  the  nominee's 
background,  he,  of  necessity,  lacks  this 
most  essential  legal  background. 

The  favorable  decisions  which  have 
been  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  have  ringed  upon 
sociological  involvements  rather  than 
legal  questions.  I  refer  more  specifically 
to  the  1954  school  desegregation  case, 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education.  The 
leading  precedent  in  this  field  prior  to 
this  decision  was  Plessy  against  Fergu- 
son, which  was  probably  ihc  last  case  in 
this  area  which  was  decided  on  the  law 
and  did  not  take  into  account  the 
sociological  implications  which  since  that 
time  have  been  foisted  upon  the  courts. 
Without  a  doubt,  the  NAACP  and  its 
legal  branch,  the  legal  defense  and  edu- 
cational fund  under  the  guidance  and 
control  of  the  nominee,  has  been  re- 
spon.sible  for  the  shift  in  the  Court's  re- 
liance from  the  law  to  sociology. 

Perhaps  the  best  evidence  of  the  em- 
phasis placed  upon  the  sociological 
aspects  of  the  Court  s  decision  is  con- 
tained in  a  paper  prepared  by  Dr.  Alfred 
H  Kelly,  profe.ssor  of  history  at  Wayne 
Univensily  in  Detroit,  Mich.  Dr.  Kelly 
had  a  hand  in  the  preparation  of  the 
brief  in  Brown  against  the  Board  of 
Education  and  this  paper  deals  with  his 
associations  with  the  NAACP  and  the 
nominee  during  that  period  of  time.  I 
wish  to  quote  certain  revealing  portions 
of  this  paper  at  this  time: 

This  is  the  argument,  essentially,  that  you 
will  find  incorporated  in  the  historical  por- 
tions of  the  NAACP  brief  as  it  went  to  the 
Court.  This  is  the  argument  Marshall  used 
In  oral  argument  In  answer  to  the  questions 
from  the  Justices.     At   this  point,   inciden- 


tally. I  Ehould  confess  something  amusing 
about  myself:  I  am  convinced  now,  that  this 
Interpretation,  which  we  hammered  out 
with  ansrthing  but  historical  truth  as  our 
objective,  nonetheless  contains  an  essential 
measure  of  historical  truth.  History  Is  art 
as  well  as  fact;  everyone  in  this  room  knows 
that  the  facts  do  not  automatically  arrange 
themselves  without  the  historian's  creative 
leap  which  occurs  in  our  craft  as  well  as  in  «^ 
the  exact  sciences,  and  in  any  event  there  are 
a  considerable  number  of  facts  to  support 
what  I  BhaU  call  the  Graham-Frank  theory 
of  the  amendment.  Four  years  ago.  In  New 
York.  Howard  K.  Beale  assured  me  that 
something  of  this  sort  was  also  his  theory 
of  the  amendment  In  relation  to  segregation. 
While  he  conceded  that  It  had  not  been  writ- 
ten specifically  to  prohibit  segregation,  he 
believed  that  it  had  Indeed  been  drafted  de- 
liberately to  effect  a  revolutionary  equality  in 
the  Negro's  status,  with  the  legislative  and 
Judicial  details  of  the  amendment's  Imple- 
mentation left  to  the  creativity  of  subse- 
quent generations. 

A  good  Freudian  psychologist.  I  know,  will 
be  hugging  himself  with  sardonic  Joy  at  this 
point,  observing  with  self-satisfied  glee  that 
academic  man  obviously  has  as  great  a 
capacity  for  manipulating  reality  by  myth 
In  order  to  preserve  his  personal  integrity  as 
has  an  ordinary  day  laborer — perhaps  an 
even  greater  capacity  because  of  his  superior 
mythmaklng  abilities.    I  do  not  know.  •  •  • 

Chief  Justice  Warren's  opinion  noted 
briefly  that  there  was  a  general  disagreement 
among  opposing  counsel  and  historians  about 
what  the  amendment  as  of  1866  had  been 
Intended  to  mean,  and  thereupon  proceeded 
to  Junk  the  historical  approach  entirely  and 
Instead  to  settle  the  question  of  segregation 
on  straight-out  sociological  ground:  racial 
segregation  In  the  schools,  In  the  context  of 
the  20th  century,  bred  social  inferiority  for 
the  Negro  and  must  therefore  be  outlawed. 

A  little  commentary  is  In  order  before  clos- 
ing. In  the  first  place,  on  the  surface  at 
least,  Thurgood's  black  and  white  dolls  won 
the  case,  not  the  historians.  The  Court  set- 
tled the  case  by  legislating  upon  the  mean- 
ing of  equality  In  mld-20th  centviry.  It  did 
not  overturn  Plessy  as  bad  history  or  bad 
law;  instead.  It  simply  consigned  the  case  to 
the  limbo  of  contemporary  irrelevance. 

Mr.  President,  those  were  the  words  of 
Dr.  Alfred  H.  Kelly,  professor  of  history 
at  Wayne  University,  Detroit,  Mich. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  paper  be  printed  at  this  point  m 
the  Record,  in  connection  with  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
•aas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Inside  View  or  "Bbown  r.  Board" 

PROLOG 

The  preparation  of  this  paper  drove  home 
upon  its  author  one  fundamental  point 
which  others  of  our  craft  doubtless  have 
encountered  many  times  previously:  It  is 
extremely  difficult  if  not  impossible  for  a 
historian  to  function  adequately  both  as  a 
primary  source  and  as  a  secondary  source 
with  respect  to  one  and  the  same  object  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  The  point  of  view 
of  an  immediate  participant  in  a  series  of 
important  events,  however  minor  his  role 
may  have  been,  must  of  necessity  be  badly 
distorted  In  two  fundamental  respects  first, 
events  in  which  the  narrator  actually  par- 
ticipated assume  for  him  a  substance  and 
importance  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  ulti- 
mate significance  they  ought  to  have  in  nnv 
balanced  historical  account.  This  will  be 
true  simply  because  of  the  immense  impact 
of  the  immediate  upon  the  human  mind 
Events  experienced  at  firsthand  have  a  kind 
of  permanence  and  validity  for  the  observer 
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which  those  eventa  known  only  through  sec- 
ondary accotinta  and  other  men's  documen- 
tary sources  can  never  achieve.  The  con- 
sequence, even  for  an  historian-participant. 
Is  a  distorted  Image  oX  the  events  In  ques- 
tion, involving  gross  maladjustments  of  the 
realities  of  significance,  relevance,  time, 
place,  and  proportion  which  a  competent 
historian,  approaching  the  matter  without 
the  complications  of  personal  involvement, 
presumably  would  have  been  able  to  avoid. 

Equally  obvious,  also  Is  the  distortion 
which  a  historian-participant  Imposes  upon 
events  by  reason  of  his  Intellectual  and  emo- 
tional involvement  therein.  Human  nature 
will  dictate  an  exaggeration  of  his  own  role; 
he  will  see  causal  connections  hardly  appar- 
ent to  an  outsider  and  quite  possibly  lacking 
in  any  inherent  validity.  When  the  matter 
Is  as  controversial  as  is  the  school  segrega- 
tion question,  any  action  he  takes  will  drive 
him  over  Into  psychic  conunitment  and 
thereafter  cause  him  to  defend  and  ration- 
alize his  actions,  with  respect  to  the  great 
Issues  at  hand,  as  a  committed  person.  Con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  he  will  defend  the 
value  system  Implied  in  his  role;  probably 
he  will  also  engage  in  a  factual  selectivity 
somewhat  different — nay,  even  decidedly  dif- 
ferent— than  that  which  would  have  con- 
trolled him  had  he  functioned  solely  as  an 
impartial  outside  historian.  Even  if  we  grant 
that  any  historian  to  some  degree  suffers 
from  these  same  limitations  of  commitment 
and  special  Interest,  these  liabilities  can  In 
nowise  be  compared  to  these  under  which 
the  actual  participant  labors  when  he  at- 
tempts later  to  set  the  story  down  on  paper. 

This  narrative.  In  short,  is  hardly  likely  to 
bear  close  scrutiny  as  adequate  history,  either 
in  perspective  or  Impartiality.  The  author's 
role  In  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  of 
Topeka  was  hardly  a  major  one;  yet  he  was 
enough  involved  so  that  this  account  best 
Is  handled,  in  some  part,  in  the  first  person. 
The  author's  sense  of  emotional  and  intel- 
lectual commitment,  with  their  consequences 
for  the  hierarchy  of  social  and  political 
values  presented  here,  will  also  be  all  too 
apparent.  For  what  It  is  worth,  however, 
the  narrative  follows. 

One  day  in  early  July  1953,  I  received  a 
letter  from  Mr  Thurgood  Marshall,  general 
counsel  of  the  Legal  Defense  &  Educational 
Fund  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People.  Would  I  be 
willing,  Mr.  Marshall  inquired,  to  prepare  a 
research  paper  on  the  intent  of  the  framers 
of  the  14th  amendment  with  respect  to 
the  constitutionality  of  racially  segregated 
schools? 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Marshall  ex- 
plained, had  recently  heard  arguments  on 
a  series  of  school  segregation  cases,  four  of 
them  on  appeal  from  the  States  and  one  of 
them  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Instead  of  deciding  the  cases 
within  the  merits  of  the  longstanding  "sep- 
arate but  equ,\i  "  rule,  however,  the  Court  had 
returned  the  cases  to  opposing  counsel  for 
reargument,  posing  to  the  lawyers  on  both 
sides  the  following  questions,  here  somewhat 
paraphrased  : 

"What  had  been  the  Intent  of  the  framers 
of  the  14th  amendment,"  the  Court  had  in- 
quired, "with  resf^ect  to  school  segregation? 
Had  the  authors  of  the  amendment  presumed 
that  their  constitutional  handiwork  would 
render  segregated  schools  categorically  un- 
constitutional? Or  had  they,  as  a  possible 
alternative,  presumed  that  Congress  and  the 
courts  would  have  a  discretionary  power 
under  the  amendment  to  strike  down  school 
segregation,  either  by  statute  or  court  deci- 
sion? And  what  had  been  the  understand- 
ing of  the  several  States  who  ratified  the 
amendment  with  respect  to  Its  Impact  upon 
school  segregation?  And  assuming  that  seg- 
regated schools  violated  the  14th  amend - 
rrent,"  the  Court  continued,  "was  it  within 
the  Court's  authority  to  exercise  Its  equity 


powers  to  effect  r,  gradual  desegregation  and 
thereby  to  reconcile  by  degrees  formally  seg- 
regated public  schools  with  the  requirements 
of  tlie  Constitution?" 

Thus  It  bad  become  necessary.  Mr.  Mar- 
shall explained,  for  his  organization  to  seek 
the  aid  of  constitutional  historians  to  answer 
the  questions  the  Court  had  posed.  My 
paper.  If  It  consented  to  prepare  It,  would 
become  the  basis,  along  with  a  number  of 
other  studies,  for  a  conference  of  several 
scon;  scholars  and  lawyers  to  be  staged  by 
the  NAACP  In  New  York  In  late  September, 
The  purpose  of  the  conference  would  be  to 
advUe  and  assist  the  NAACP  In  the  formu- 
lation of  Its  arguments  and  strategy  for  the 
fortlicomlng  reargument  before  the  Supreme 
Couit.  For  the  paper,  Mr.  Marshall  offered 
me  S400. 

M;.'  paper,  it  must  be  emphasized  here,  was 
but  one  of  five  such  prepared  for  the  confer- 
ence. C.  Vann  Woodward  and  John  Hope 
Franklin,  both  historians  of  distinction,  were 
retained  by  Marshall  to  prepare  studies  of 
differing  aspects  of  southern  reconstruction 
and  its  relation  to  the  emergence  of  school 
segrogation  during  and  after  that  explosive 
era,  while  Horace  Bond,  then  president  of 
Lincoln  University,  was  to  prepare  a  paper  on 
State  educational  systems  during  and  after 
the  period  of  the  amendment.  Howard  Jay 
Graiiam,  distinguished  constitutionalist,  was 
to  prepare  a  paper  on  the  abolitionist  back- 
grounds of  the  14th  amendment,  and  their 
implication  for  the  amendment's  meaning. 
All  these  studies  were  fundamental  to  the 
September  conference,  all  contributed  val- 
uable ideas  to  the  brief  which  Marshall  took 
to  tlie  Court  in  December. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  five  school  segrega- 
tion cases  which  the  NAACP  had  gathered 
under  its  wing,  providing  both  legal  assist- 
ance, money,  and  a  general  overall  direction 
of  strategy,  had  a  momentous  character. 
Even  in  1953.  it  seemed  probable  that  Brown 
V.  Bciard  of  Education  of  Topeka  and  its  sis- 
ter cases  would  stand  out  in  the  Court's  his- 
tory in  a  fashion  comparable  to  Marbury  v. 
Mad  son,  Dred  Scott  v.  Sandford,  or  the 
notorious  Schechter  (sick  chicken)  case  of 
1935  For  those  persons  in  this  audience 
who  lack  an  immediate  technical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  vagaries  of  constitutional  his- 
tory, some  fiu-ther  exposition  of  historical 
background  is  probably  In  order  here. 

At  stake  in  Broirn  v  Board  was  the  vener- 
able "separate  but  equal"  rule,  which  had 
first  appeared  in  Justice  Shaw's  opinion  in 
the  Itoberts  case  in  Ma.ssachusetts  more  than 
a  ceatiiry  before,  and  which  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  1896,  after  al- 
most 50  years,  had  written  into  Federal  con- 
stitutional law  In  the  now  celebrated  case  of 
Plessy  V.  Ferguson.  Jvistice  Brown's  Plessy 
opinion  In  considerable  part  had  rested  upon 
a  historical  interpretation  of  the  intent  of 
the  Iramers  of  the  14th  amendment.  It  was 
self-evident,  he  had  said,  that  Congress,  In 
writing  the  equal  protection  clause  into  the 
Constitution,  had  not  Intended  to  destroy 
legalized  segregation  between  the  races.  The 
learred  Justice  had  offered  no  evidence  In 
support  of  this  rather  too-pat  historical  af- 
firmation; instead  he  had  passed  swiftly  to  a 
socicloglcal  Justification  for  legalized  segre- 
gation between  the  races.  The  Court,  he 
said,  could  not  be  expected  to  disregard  or  to 
overturn  the  basic  biological  realities  of  life 
with  respect  to  the  relationships  of  the  races 
as  tney  found  expression  In  the  legal  in- 
stitutions of  the  several  States.  The  Negro 
was  entitled  to  equal  protection,  true,  but 
segregated  Institutions  did  not  violate  that 
guarintee  as  long  as  substantial  equality  of 
facilities  for  the  two  races  was  preserved. 

The  immediate  case  at  hand  dealt  only 
with  the  constitutionality  of  southern  Jim 
Crow  car  laws,  but  with  a  grand  sweep  of  the 
Judicial  arm.  Justice  Brown,  in  dicta  at  least, 
brought  every  conceivable  form  of  legalised 
segregation,  including  that  in  public  schools, 


within  the  encompassing  folds  of  the  Court's 
opinion.  Thus  the  Court,  by  historical  and 
sociological  rationalization,  had  found  it 
possible  to  reconcile  with  "equal  protection" 
that  which  every  observer  then  and  now 
knows  gave  legal  sanction  to  inherent  In- 
equality of  privilege  and  protection.  Ironi- 
cally, Justice  Harlan,  the  Kentucky  ex-slave- 
holder, alone  spoke  out  m  protest,  proclaim- 
ing "that  the  Constitution  is  colorblind." 

It  is  easy  to  criticize  the  Plessy  opinion  to- 
day, and  most  constitutional  writers  have  not 
hesitated  to  do  so.  One  recent  authority, 
Robert  Harris,  has  castigated  Brown's  argu- 
ment as  "a  compound  of  bad  logic,  bad  his- 
tory, bad  sociology,  and  bad  constitutional 
law,  permeated  with  tlieories  of  social  Dar- 
wlnlsni"  and  presenting  "overtones  of  white 
racial  supremacy  as  scientific  truth."  The 
Indictment  Is  adequate  enough  on  several 
counts,  but  It  Ignores  two  important  facts: 
first,  the  Plessy  opinion  rested  on  a  power- 
ful body  of  specific  precedent  built  up  in  long 
series  of  cases  in  the  State  cotuts  over  a  pe- 
riod of  more  than  25  yeiu"s.  Second,  the 
Court  undoubtedly  had  merely  translated 
Into  constitutional  law  the  prevalent  body 
of  social  myth,  Institutions,  and  statute  law 
as  It  existed  In  the  United  States  at  the  end 
of  the  19th  century.  The  concept  of  "sepa- 
rate but  equal"  had  received  ofliclal  valida- 
tion, In  school  segregation  alone,  in  more 
than  30  cases  between  1868  and  1896.  Let  us 
remember  that  even  In  our  own  time  the 
President  wels  obliged  to  use  the  Army  to  se- 
cure even  nominal  compliance  with  a  Federal 
court  desegregation  order  in  Arkansas.  Had 
the  Court  contravened  the  then  prevailing 
legal  myth.  It  doubtless  would  have  found 
Its  dictum  somehow  fiouted.  circumvented. 
and  Ignored.  Plessy.  In  fact,  was  about  as 
valid  for  Its  time  as  DroKn  v.  Board  Is  for 
ours.  And  as  Justice  Holmes  once  sharply 
reminded  learned  counsel,  the  Supreme  Court 
is  not  a  court  of  Justice  but  a  court  of  law 
And  law  Is  power  rationalized  as  myth  and 
given  formal  status  and  sanction  by  the  legal 
organs  of  society. 

Plessy  stood  like  a  rock  of  constitutional 
law  for  almost  half  a  century,  but  by  1950 
It  h  ,d  become  apparent  that  the  founda- 
tions of  the  opinion  at  long  last  were  crum- 
bling away  under  a  protracted  legal  assault 
which  reflected  In  turn  a  profound  revolu- 
tion In  the  role  of  the  Negro  In  American 
society.  Tlie  forward  wash  of  this  new 
tidal  wave  of  social  change  first  reached  the 
Supreme  Court  In  1938.  in  the  Gaines  case. 
In  which  the  Justices  tirst  recognized  that 
Missouri.  In  refiising  a  Negro  entry  Into  the 
State  university's  law  school,  violated  equal 
protection  even  when  Its  authorities  offered 
to  send  the  applicant  In  question  to  law 
school  In  neighboring  Illinois.  The  assault 
continued  In  a  whole  new  series  of  school  seg- 
regation cases,  culminating  in  the  Sweatt 
case  of  1950,  In  which  the  Supreme  Court 
struck  down  as  a  violation  of  equal  protec- 
tion a  carefully  established  segregated  law 
school  which  the  State  of  Texas  had  created 
In  an  attempt  to  comply  with  the  Court's 
Increasingly  stern  Injunctions  with  respect 
to  equality  of  racially  segregated  facilities 

In  this  long  series  of  cases  from  Gaines 
(1938)  to  Sweatt  (1950),  the  Court  never 
once  hinted  that  the  separate-but-equal  rule 
was  Itself  Inadequate  or  subject  to  possible 
constitutional  assault.  Technically,  instead, 
the  Court  merely  was  now  treating  wUh  in- 
creasing seriousness  the  injunction  that 
separate  facilities  must  meet  severe  tests  of 
quality  in  order  to  fall  inside  the  equal  pro- 
tection rule.  Not  once  did  the  Court  sug- 
gest that  separation  Itself  was  prima  fncle 
evidence  of  inequality,  although  that  was 
undoubtedly  the  ultimate  Implication  of  the 
path  along  which  it  was  now  marching. 

It  was  becoming  Increasingly  apparent,  In 
a  pragmatic  sense,  that  if  the  Court  were 
to  go  much  further  with  the  legalized  break- 
down of  degrcgstlon,  the  separate-but-equal 
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rule  Itself  would  have  to  fall.  And  that 
meant  something  like  a  revolution  In  con- 
stitutional law.  It  would  entail  a  piece  of 
Judicial  lawmaking  which  could  be  Justified 
only  by  a  philosophy  of  extreme  Judicial 
activism,  and  this  at  the  hands  of  a  Court 
wherein  several  of  the  Justices  had  repeat- 
edly expressed  their  disapproval  of  Judicial 
activism  and  U  wmaking  by  Court-made  flat. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  revolution  In  the 
Negro's  legal  status  were  to  proceed  much 
further,  the  attempt  had  to  be  made  And 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  lawyers  for 
the  NAACP,  wl  o  had  directed  the  long  legal 
battle  In  the  courts  from  Gaines  to  Sweatt, 
decided  sometime  after  1950  to  hurl  a  direct 
legal  challenge  at  the  Plessy  rule  Itself.  It 
was,  Thurgood  Marshall  later  told  me,  a  de- 
liberate policy  decision  on  his  part.  Cer- 
tainly It  was  i  n  epochmaklng  one. 

One  possible  ray  of  constitutional  light 
there  was.  Te<  hnlcally — In  the  purely  tech- 
nical sense — th<  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  had  never  ruled  that  segregated 
schools  were  compatible  with  the  14th 
amendment.  As  observed  above.  Brown's 
strictures  in  Flessy  with  respect  to  segre- 
gated schools  were  mere  dicta.  And  no  more 
in  the  Cummin  gs  and  Berea  cases,  or  even  In 
Gong  Lum,  which  came  to  the  Court  in  1927. 
had  the  Court  technically  so  ruled,  though 
to  all  Intents  and  purposes  it  had  so  as- 
sumed. This  l!  the  kind  of  nice  distinction 
that  constitutional  lawyers  grasp  at;  in  fact, 
this  nice  argument  appears  In  the  Brown 
brief,  although  In  the  long  run  It  turned  out 
not  to  matter  v<ry  much  at  all. 

The  new  app-oach — that  Is,  the  direct  at- 
tack on  "separate  but  equal"  as  In  com- 
patible with  ec  ual  protection — did  not  get 
far  In  the  lowe  ■  courts.  When  the  associa- 
tion "s  lawyers  uied  the  argument  in  a  segre- 
gation case  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  here 
attacking  segregation  as  Inconsistent  with 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866  and  the  due 
process  clause  or  the  fifth  amendment,  their 
analysis  met  blunt  rejection  at  the  hands 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Hov  was  It  possible,  the  court 
Inquired  somewhat  caustically,  to  attack 
such  a  meaning  to  due  process  or  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  when  the  same  Congress  which 
had  passed  both  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and 
the  14th  amendment  had  also  legislated  re- 
peatedly for  the  support  of  segregated 
schools  In  the  District?  It  was  a  hard  ques- 
tion to  answer.  It  Is  still  a  hard  question 
to  answer,  hlst-)rtcally.   If   not   legally. 

In  sum,  the  KAACP  did  not  do  weU  In  Its 
new  approach  In  the  lower  courts.  It  lost 
Its  key  cases  li  South  Carolina,  Virginia, 
and  Kansas,  as  well  as  In  the  Federal  case 
in  the  District.  Only  In  Delaware  did  the  as- 
sociation score  a  technical  victory;  here 
Louis  Redding,  quiet,  gentle,  shrewd,  and 
razor  keen,  had  won  a  State  supreme  court 
decision  that  school  segregation  in  that 
State  Violated  tie  14th  amendment  because 
Negro  school  facilities  were  not  truly  equal 
to  those  for  wHtes.  But  this  was  the  old 
strategy,  already  partially  outmoded  by  the 
new  approach. 

The  Ave  case.';  came  up  to  the  Supreme 
Court  early  In  11)53  and  were  argued  there  by 
counsel  along  much  the  same  lines  as  in  the 
lower  courts.  Instead  of  handing  down  a 
decision,  however,  the  Court  handed  the 
cases  back  to  opposing  counsel  with  a  re- 
quest for  reargument  on  the  question  of  the 
historical  Intent  of  the  framers  of  the  14th 
amendment.  It  was  at  once  apparent  that 
the  NAACP  and  Its  lawyers  had  scored  a  tre- 
mendous breakt^rough.  What  the  Justices' 
request  really  se  ;med  to  say.  the  lawyers  and 
scholars  at  work  on  the  case  presently  were 
to  agree,  was  sonethlng  like  this:  "we  would 
like  to  dispose  of  the  Plessy  rule,  for  once 
and  for  all,  as  constitutionally  outmoded 
and  Incompntlb  e  with  the  realities  of  the 
Negro's  role  in  contemporary  American  so- 
ciety.    But  we  sre  feurfiUly  embarrnised  by 


the  apparent  historical  absurdity  of  such  an 
interpretation  of  the  14th  amendment,  and 
equally  embarrassed  by  the  obvious  charge 
that  the  Court  will  be  legislating  if  it  simply 
imposes  a  new  meaning  on  the  amendment 
without  regard  to  historical  intent  There- 
fore, learned  counsel,  produce  for  us  in  this 
Court  a  plaufrlble  historical  argument  that 
will  Justify  us  in  pronouncing.  In  solemn 
and  awful  sovereignty,  that  the  14th  amend- 
ment properly  was  intended  by  its  authors 
to  abolish  school  segregation,  or  at  least  to 
sanction  its  abolition  by  Judicial  fiat.  Tlius 
fortified,  we  will  declare  segregated  schools  in 
the  States  to  be  unconstitutional  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  14th  amendment  And  school 
segregation  in  the  District  will  fall  under  the 
parallel  construction  of  Federal  and  State 
constitutional  limitation." 

The  Court's  order  Immediately  produced 
a  wild  scramble  on  both  sides  for  the  serv- 
ices of  constitutional  historians.  Reconstruc- 
tion scholars,  experts  on  public  law,  and  so 
on.  The  questions  the  Court  had  asked  were 
not  the  kind  that  lawyers  ordinarily  deal 
with,  and  In  the  face  of  them,  the  NAACP's 
lawyers  confessed  themselves,  to  the  self- 
satisfied  amusement  of  a  number  of  his- 
torians and  pohtical  scientists,  to  be  sub- 
stantially helpless.  It  was  a  scholar's  inquiry 
which  the  Court  had  formulated,  and 
not  one  within  the  ordinary  ptirvlew  of  a 
lawyer's  brief.  The  NAACP.  by  the  way.  was 
not  alone  In  its  embarrassment;  counsel  for 
the  various  respondent  segregated  school 
systems,  now  marshaled  under  the  formi- 
dable legal  generalship  of  veteran  constitu- 
tional lawyer  John  W.  Davis,  were  equally 
embarrassed.  On  both  sides  the  call  went 
out  for  historical  scholarship.  And  that 
brings  us  back  to  Marshall's  letter  to  me, 
and  to  his  subsequent  telephone  calls  In 
which  he  outlined  to  me  the  dilemma  In 
which  he  and  his  associates  found  them- 
selves. 

Let  us  now  attempt,  at  least  briefly,  to 
examine  the  historical  question  which  the 
Court  had  thrown  at  opposing  counsel  and 
upon  which  Mr.  Marshall  had  asked  me  to 
write.  It  appeared  that  the  answers  that 
historical  scholarship  came  forward  with 
would  determine,  in  considerable  part,  the 
strategy  of  the  NAACP's  argument  before  the 
Court,  and  in  part,  also,  its  chances  for  suc- 
cess. Scores  of  other  historians,  political 
scientists,  and  lawyers,  however,  were  to 
lend  their  minds  and  Imaginations  to  the 
problem  before  the  brief  went  to  the  Covu-t 
Itself. 

As  a  constitutional  historian,  I  knew,  of 
coiirse,  that  the  14th  amendment  had 
evolved,  in  some  considerable  part,  out  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866.  Accordingly, 
I  went  to  work  on  the  1866  volumes  of  the 
Congressional  Globe,  reading  anew  the  story 
of  the  debates  that  winter  and  spring  for 
clues  concerning  the  intent  which  "Trumbull. 
Bingham,  Steven,  and  the  other  congres- 
sional radicals  might  have  had  with  respect 
to  legalized  segregation,  and  school  segrega- 
tion In  particular.  I  did  not  really  expect 
to  find  very  much  of  anything.  As  any  rea- 
sonably competent  historian  could  have  told 
the  Court  and  the  lawyers  on  both  sides,  the 
historical  questions  they  had  framed  did  not 
necessarily  have  very  much  relevance  at  all 
to  the  Issues  that  seemed  consequential  then 
to  the  embattled  radicals  who  had  ham- 
mered out  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  the  14th 
amendment  that  spring  of  1866.  The  politi- 
cians of  95  years  ago  had  other  and  for  them 
more  important  matters  on  their  minds. 
"The  whole  thing  was  a  good  example  of  the 
way  in  which  the  matter  of  what  is  politi- 
cally Important  and  historically  significant 
shifts  from  one  age  to  another.  As  I  said, 
I  did  not  expect  to  find  much  of  anything 
To  my  surprise,  the  debates  reprinted  in 
the  1866  volumes  of  the  Globe  had  a  good 
deal  to  say  about  school  segregation.  Un- 
happily, from  the  NAACP's  point  of  view, 


most  of  what  appeared  there  at  first  blush 
looked  rather  decidedly  bad  It  is  impossible 
to  enter  here  Into  elaborate  technical  detail, 
but  the  substance  of  the  matter,  at  least  on 
first  inspection,  was  this: 

The  original  civil  rights  bill,  as  reported 
out  on  the  Senate  floor  by  Lyman  Trumbull 
early  In  1866.  had  Indeed  been  so  broadly 
worded  that  It  obviously  would  have  struck 
down  and  outlawed  entirely  all  State  segre- 
gation laws — those  sanctioning  segregated 
schools  as  well  as  Jim  Crow  transportation 
facilities,  and  so  on.  Moreover,  the  desegre- 
gation feattires  of  the  bill  had  indeed  been 
attacked  bitterly  in  the  Senate  as  revolution- 
ary and  monstrous  by  several  Senators, 
among  them  Garrett  Davis  of  Kentucky, 
Reverdy  Johnson  of  Maryland,  and  the  con- 
servative Republican  Cowan  of  Pennsylvania. 
Cowan,  In  p.artlcular,  had  denounced  the  bill 
on  the  ground  that  It  would  obviously  do 
away  with  all  segregated  schools  in  the  sev- 
eral States,  only  to  have  several  Republican 
radicals  tell  him  that  it  was  about  time  he 
woke  up  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  social 
and  constitutional  revolution  going  on  in 
the  country  and  that  he  had  better  accom- 
modate himself  to  it.  Nonetheless,  the  bill 
passed  the  Senate  with  its  sweeping  lan- 
guage Intact,  Trumbull  having  defended  it 
as  merely  an  Implementation  of  the  13th 
amendment  and  what  he  insisted  on  calling 
the  "bill  of  rights"  incorjxirated  In  the 
"privileges  and  Immunities  clause"  In  article 
IV  of  the  old  Constitution.  So  far,  very 
good  from  the  NAACP  point  of  view. 

But  when  the  civil  rights  bill  reached  the 
House,  John  A.  Bingham,  himself  a  radical 
of  radicals  and  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Fifteen,  bitterly  attacked  the  measure,  on 
the  grounds  that  Congress  utterly  lacked  the 
power  to  legislate  against  legalized  segrega- 
tion in  the  States,  either  under  the  13th 
amendment  or  the  old  "privileges  and  im- 
munities" clause  In  article  IV.  To  do  so.  he 
said,  was  grossly  unconstitutional.  And 
although  Wilson  of  Iowa  somewhat  weakly 
protested  that  the  bill  as  then  written  could 
not  be  construed  as  banning  legally  segre- 
gated schools.  Bingham's  attack  sent  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
where  the  dl.sputed  ambiguous  language  was 
stricken  out.  Thereafter.  It  was  reported  to 
the  floor  once  more,  this  time  in  a  form 
which  absolutely  eliminated  the  controver- 
sial segregation  language.  The  conclusion 
for  any  reasonably  objective  historian  was 
painfully  clear:  The  Civil  Rights  Act  as  it 
passed  Congress  was  specifically  rewritten 
to  avoid  the  embarrassing  question  of  a  con- 
gressional attack  upon  State  racial  segrega- 
tion laws.  Including  school  segregation. 

'  The  debates  on  the  14th  amendment  Itself. 
at  first  reading,  hardly  seemed  to  make  the 
NAACP  objective  appear  any  easier.  In  the 
House,  Thad  Stevens  bore  down  principally 
on  the  argument  that  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  was  to  constitutional ize  the 
Civil  Rights  Act — to  remove  doubts  as  to  Its 
constitutionality  and  to  put  the  measure 
beyond  the  machinations  of  a  future  con- 
servative Democratic  majority  In  Congress. 
In  the  Senate  the  same  argument  received 
prominent-attention. 

Now  note.  If  you  will,  the  deadly  Implica- 
tions of  this  situation  for  the  NAACPs  brief, 
at  least,  as  we  have  carried  the  argument 
thus  far.  If  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  as  passed, 
specifically  had  been  amended  so  as  not  to 
abolish  legalized  State  segregation,  and  If 
the  1st  section  of  the  14th  amendment  had 
been  passed  merely  to  constltutionalize  the 
Civil  Rights  Act,  then  It  could  hardly  be 
argued  that  the  Intent  of  Congress,  in  sut- 
muting  the  14th  amendment  to  the  States, 
had  been  to  knock  out  legalized  racial  seg- 
regation in  the  States — in  schools,  in  trans- 
portatlon,  hotels  or  anything  else  It 
looked  as  if  John  W  Davis  would  win  the 
historical  argument  hnndx  down. 
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To  be  sure,  there  waa  a  little  more  to  the 
matter  than  the  foregoing,  fortunately  quite 
a  little  more.  In  the  Senate.  Howard  of 
Michigan,  substituting  for  Fessenden  In  pre- 
senting the  amendment  to  the  floor,  had 
asserted  categorically  that  the  first  section, 
with  lt«  equ&I  protection,  privileges,  Im- 
munities, and  due  process  clauses,  was  in- 
tended to  destroy  all  "class  and  caste  legis- 
lation In  the  United  States."  Certainly  that 
Included  school  segregation  statutes.  That 
was  hopeful  language,  to  be  seized  upon 
eagerly  and  exploited  for  all  it  was  worth. 
And  In  the  Senate.  In  particular,  the  rad- 
ical Republicans  throughout  the  debate  cast 
their  argument  In  extremely  broad  terms, 
talking  grandly  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, of  the  equality  of  man.  of  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address,  and  the  like,  and  avoid- 
ing all  questions  of  specific  legislative  and 
statutory  consequence.  Here,  by  all  odds, 
was  the  beat  possible  answer  to  a  narrow 
construction  of  the  amendment,  although 
I  fear  I  did  not  see  it  very  clearly  at  the  time. 

The  paper  I  prepared  for  the  September 
conference  was  not  adequate  by  any  stand- 
ard. I  woj  trying  to  be  both  historian  and 
advocate  within  the  same  paper,  and  the 
combination,  cs  I  found  out.  was  not  a  very 
good  one.  I  tried  to  draw  conclusions  which 
were  at  odds  with  the  thing  which  most  im- 
pressed me  at  the  time — the  damning  mod- 
ification of  the  civil  rights  bill  in  the  House 
and  Its  apparen*.  identity  in  purpose  with 
the  14th  amendment.  I  was  facing  for  the 
first  time  In  my  own  career  the  deadly  op- 
position between  my  professional  Integrity 
(ts  n  historian  and  my  wishes  and  hopes  with 
rf»«pect  to  a  contemporary  question  of  values, 
(^r  Ideals,  of  policy,  of  partisanship,  and  of 
pc^lulcal  objectives.  I  suppose  if  a  man  is 
without  scruple  this  matter  will  not  bother 
him,  but  1  am  frank  to  say  that  it  bothered 
me  terribly.  Howard  K.  Beale,  a  historian  of 
distinction  who  attended  the  September 
conference  and  who,  I  discovered,  had  be- 
r<ime  somsthlnf  of  a  8\unnerlan  Idealist  on 
tlio  subject  of  tho  Negro,  looking  i\t  Recon- 
struction In  a  radically  dlfTerfnt  way  than 
hs  had  earlier  viewed  It  In  "The  Crlilonl 
Yfar."  confessed  to  me  that  he  felt  somr- 
tlilnj  nf  the  same  dllomma, 

At  the  New  York  conference,  I  came  fives 
t  >  U\cf  for  the  first  time  with  the  mm  who 
wrre  f1lr«»rtlnK  the  school  segregation  cam- 
paign. The  NAACP  nfflre  had  sent  out  n 
rail  to  about  12S  lending  scholars  in  the 
renintry  — historians,  constitutional  lawyers, 
poiitlrnl  scientists,  educators,  and  the  like  — 
and  a  Rrent  number  of  men.  .irveral  of  them 
nrst-rate  profpuvional  flRiires.  had  responded. 
They  Included  Robert  K  Cnrr.  then  of  Dart- 
mouth 0)lleKe  and  now  president  of  Obcr- 
lln:  Hnr.ice  Bond:  Prof.  John  Frank,  then  of 
the  Y.Tle  Law  School  and  now  In  prlv;ite 
practice  In  New  Mexico;  Walter  Oellhorn  of 
tho  Columbia  Law  School;  Milton  Konvlt?. 
the  distinguished  expert  on  civil  rights;  and 
H.storians  Howard  K  Beale.  C.  Vann  Wood- 
w.-u-d,  and  John  Hope  Fmnklln.  In  all,  sjrne 
40  or  60  academicians  were  in  attendance, 
nlont;  with  some  30  or  40  lawyers,  some  of 
the  latter  being  associated  with  the  various 
cases  themselves;  others,  headed  by  R'^bert 
Carter  and  the  redoubtable  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall, being  drawn  from  the  NAACP's  legal 
staff. 

The  conference,  held  at  the  Press  Club 
on  43d  Street  and  with  headquarters  at  the 
thoroughly  desegregated  Algonquin  Hotel, 
was  organized  In  a  series  of  seminar  discus- 
sions around  the  so-called  scholarly  papers 
which  the  five  historians  had  prepared.  I 
fo\ind  myself  in  puch  a  seminar  with  a  group 
of  NAACP  lawyers,  all  cf  them  heavily  con- 
cerned with  the  central  problem  they  would 
have  to  argue  before  the  Court — the  meaning 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  Its  relationship  to 
the  14th  amendment,  and  the  intent  of  the 
1st   section    of    the    14th    amendment   Itself. 

To  my  relief.  I  found  that  the  lawyers 
present  did  not  at  all  resent  the  fact  that 


I  had  exposed  a  considerable  dlinciilty  in  the 
orgvment  they  would  have  to  make  before 
the  Court.  On  the  contrary,  they  obviously 
wanted  me  to  clarify  as  far  as  possible  the 
dlfUcultles  they  would  confront  were  John 
W.  Davis  and  his  staff  as  well  prepared  as 
they  might  be  expected  to  be 

Tlie  central  discussion  swvmg  around  a 
basic  question  of  strategy,  ought  the  asso- 
clat.on's  lawyers  to  use  a  generalized  or  a 
particularistic  historical  approach  in  their 
argument.  Robert  Ming,  a  Negro  lawyer 
then  in  private  practice  In  Chicago  who  had 
formerly  taught  law  successively  nt  Howard 
Unl'.'ersity  and  the  University  of  Chicago, 
argv.ed  forcibly  that  the  particularistic  his- 
torical evidence  favorable  to  the  NAACP  case 
was  either  so  scanty  or  so  uncon'.mcmg  that 
sound  strategy  called  for  the  abnndrinnu'nt 
of  any  attempt  to  make  an  argumotit  basic 
on  the  framers"  Immediate  hlsiorltiil  iritent. 
Dangerous  as  It  was,  he  said  the  '"  •;:•  -  ■•■- 
que.it  ought  to  be  bypassed  aiul  mu-  -i.se 
arg\ied  In  terms  of  the  approach  Jay  Orft- 
ham  had  takers — the  tjvi-r.vU  spirit  of 
hunianltarlanism,  racial  equalltarlanlsm. 
and  social  Idealism  whlcli  had  dominated 
tho  rise  of  the  aboUiionlat  movement  and 
which  by  Implication  tliereby  had  deter- 
mined the  objectives  of  the  radlCftl  Repub- 
licans who  hud  written  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

11  was  a  powerful  argument,  but  it  had 
one  serious  weakness  It  would  not  meet 
the  attack  of  lawyers  for  the  respondent 
schixil  btiards  who  might  show,  with  damn- 
ing particularism,  the  amendment's  specific 
Inttnt.  Several  of  vis  therefore  argued  In 
reply  that  the  NAACP's  lawyers  might  find 
It  possible  to  deal  with  the  htNt<ni  ,i'.  ir^'  i- 
ment  successfully  In  Inimedluip  rrTn.s  ri.tv 
woi  Id  at  all  events,  he  obliged  i  >  uticmpt  It 
or  run  the  risk  of  incurring  ihe  Court's 
direct  censure  and  loss  if  the  case.  Ming, 
a  h.vrd  and  forceful  dphntrr  mul  an  incisive 
legnl  logician,  remained  viiiiM  .!,\  •.m'-td,  Aa 
for  the  other  lawyers  jireMent  m  .■  >  of  thtm 
appeared  to  he  plungfd  Inio  a  »!  I'e  of  vaat 
iincerlftlnty,  both  with  respn  '  t"  the  his- 
torical problem  they  ronfronunl  uml  th« 
hoslr  utrntptfv  It  wmild  he  hmt  for  tii-m  to 
adopt  In  the  forthoomlUK  aiuuiumfn 

One  side  point  nbmit  the  cniUorono^  U 
worth  making  the  ronrrrrncr  co«t  the 
NA/U.'P,  Thurgood  Mixrshall  lnTr  iiiT  i:r.'>'! 
the  deirgatps,  upward  of  ».'l(i  o<»()  Ai>i>:itrr;' 
ly  It  also  cost  more  than  the  NAA(.'P  oIB- 
clals  had  bargained  for.  for  on  tho  last  day 
thcr'  found  themseivpR  a  bit  short  of  the  cosh 
necsF.'iry  to  meet  our  rxpense  accounts.  Ac- 
conilngly,  Marshall  took  off  for  Phllndelphta. 
whose  Negro  leaders,  he  said,  had  not  con* 
trltuted  their  share  so  far  to  the  expensea 
of  the  big  legal  battle  now  underway. 

I  1  Ills  own  words,  "I  put  the  touch  on 
those  boys  down  there  and  they  paid  off." 
My  recollection  Is  that  he  raised  nearly  all 
the  >30.000  on  that  single  trip,  but  I  am  not 
si.ir'>  of  that  All  I  remember  for  certain  Is 
tha:  he  walked  Into  the  plenary  session  of 
the  conference  that  last  afternoon  and  paid 
us  off  handsomely,  in  bright  new  greenbacks 
on  jur  expense  accounts,  with  no  questions 
askiKl.  In  a  small  way.  It  was  a  dramatic 
refloctlon  of  the  extraordinary  revolution  In 
the  Negro's  economic  and  p -^wer  status  In 
AmiTl-an  socle'y  that  h.id  been  \inderway 
for  the  last  20  years,  and  which  had  been 
vastly  accelerated  by  the  Second  World  War. 
The  whole  conference  in  fact.  Illustrated  the 
way  In  which  a  new  Negro  elite,  ably  gen- 
cralJd  by  the  lawyers  of  the  NAACP.  was 
leading  Its  newly  found  economic  power. 
mor.ey,  and  prestige  to  the  great  court  bat- 
tle now  underway  A  hundred  years  earlier, 
by  contrast,  in  the  Reconstruction  battles 
over  the  Negro's  st.atus,  the  freedman  had 
beer,  little  more  than  a  helpless  pawn  in  a 
battle  between  white  politicians.  Now  the 
Negro  was  in  command  of  his  own  fight  for 
equality,   marching   on  .the   Supreme   Court 


with  an  army  of  lawyers,  educators,  technical 
experts,  and  the  like,  over  which  a  Negro 
orgnnlzailon,  the  New  York  office  of  the 
NAACP,  retained  firm  control. 

I  left  -he  September  conference  expecting 
to  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  segregation 
cases  beyond  what  I  might  rend  In  the  news- 
papers. Ten  days  Inter,  early  in  October, 
however,  I  was  surprised  to  receive  a  phone 
call  from  Thurgocxl  Marshall.  In  the  cur- 
iously Winning  m. inner  so  characteristic  of 
the  man  he  informed  me  that  since  I  wasn't 
doing  anything  anyhow  I  might  as  well  come 
on  down  to  New  'i'ork  for  4  or  6  days  and 
waste  m3'  time  there  My  help,  he  said  with 
careful  flattery,  was  needed  very  badly  on  the 
brief.  My  vonlty  thus  touched  to  the  quick, 
I  came. 

Reaching  New  "i'ork  on  a  Wednesday 
evening  In  niUI-October,  I  found  ossembled 
around  ".he  table  the  core  of  legal  exjierts 
from  the  NAACP  s  staff,  others  who  hud  been 
called  In  to  assitii  them,  and  the  lawyers  from 
th«  several  state  mid  Federal  civscs  which  had 
come  ui)  to  W.i.shingion  from  the  lower 
courts.  This  time  there  wore  o.nly  about  a 
dosen  of  us  I  cannot  recall  them  nil,  but 
notablo  wen"  Marshall  hlm,ielf:  Robert 
Carter,  thru  aM.sUtant  counsel  of  the  NAACP 
legal  defense  fvind  and  now  general  counsel 
of  the  NAACP;  Cnnsiance  Motley,  onother 
NAACP  lawyer;  Jack  Oroenburg,  who.  since 
Marahall's  elevation  to  the  Federal  bench, 
haa  become  gcurral  counsel  of  the  NAACP 
Itgal  defense  fund,  Louis  Redding,  the  quiet 
Httle  mun  who  had  lately  won  his  case  In 
tho  Delaware  Supremo  Covirt:  Spottswtxxl 
Robinson,  now  denn  of  the  Howard  University 
Law  School;  and  Ribert  Ming,  rather  harsh, 
aggreBsi^'e,  aiul  wimdorf ully  sharii,  of  whom 
I  spoke  earlier 

For  sevoral  hours  they  picked  mv  brains  on 
American  constinuioimi  hutory,  iwgmning 
with  Lord  Mansfield's  cane  und  going  on  to 
Oong  Lum  aiut  dallies  It  «i>on  l>e<  lune  clear 
that  tht'v  did  not  fXpec!  r<nft  iiiiHwrrH  They 
wantrd  'mnl  fiupHilnnn  and  hmd  aimwrrs  of 
tha  kind  they  mlnht  rncmnU'r  U'<\\\  the 
Justlcr*  and  oiiponUiK  c  lUnnrl  wl\rii  the  cases 
wiMf  ar^'^lrd   brforn  ihr   Court  In  Uerrmhrr 

There  were  several  such  conferencru  in  th« 
next  n\e  e\rnlnKs  From  time  to  tlmn 
others  J.ilnrd  the  lawyer*  around  the  con- 
ference  ♦nhle  1  cannot  recall  them  nil  hut 
.'  !  ••:  Hope  r'rnnklln  wns  present  on  mcwt 
•  ri  i;«.  ns  was  Jolui  A  DivvU  a  political 
BOientlat  from  city  College,  and  Kenneth 
Clark,  a  payclioi.>KiBt  from  the  same  Instltvi- 
tlon.  The  qur-u inning  was  hnrtl  and  sharp; 
•aaantlally  the  lawyers  seemed  to  be  using 
ma  and  Franklin,  in  particular,  to  educate 
thamaelves.  and  I  soon  sensed  thnt  the  rolo 
1  waa  axpacted  to  play  was  that  of  DcvU's 
advocate,  a  foil,  or  fencing  Instructor  to 
prepare  them  all  for  the  main  event. 

Incidentally.  If  I  had  ever  entertained  any 
lurking  white-man's  suspicions  of  the  In- 
tellectual adequacy  of  this  group  of  lawyers, 
all  but  one  or  two  of  whom  were  Negroes, 
these  men  soon  kicked  It  out  of  me.  'VV'lih- 
out  exception,  they  were  razor  keen,  deadly 
at  argumentation  and,  as  far  as  a  layman 
who  knew  some  law  could  tell,  thoroughly 
competent  in  their  profession. 

On  the  morning  after  the  first  evening 
conference  of  this  sort,  Marshall  called  me 
early  and  when  I  reached  his  office  I  found 
him  and  Robert  Mlnp  waiting  for  me.  Mar- 
shall now  Informed  Ming  and  me  that  he 
wanted  us  to  sit  down  and  hammer  out  a 
draft  of  a  brief  for  the  Supreme  Court. 

To  this  end  he  locked  us  up,  so  t<j  speak. 
In  an  isolated  suite  of  offices  over  at  the 
NAACP's  main  headquarters  on  West  40th 
Street.  Ming  and  I  spent  the  next  3  days 
there,  with  no  one  else  present  but  a  stenog- 
rapher, walking  up  and  down,  dictating. 
arguing,  and  orating  to  one  another.  The 
brief  drafting  was  mostly  Ming  and  com- 
paratively little  Kelly;  In  the  flrst  place. 
Ming  knew  how  to  draft  a  brief  and  I  didn't. 
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moreover.  T  fotind  he  had  veqr  poiltlve  ideas 
about  what  hr  wanted  to  taif,  II;  role,  it 
appeared,  was  to  challenge  him  repeatedly, 
to  fight  and  c  Uiirrel  with  him,  uita!  k  his 
history  and  coastitutlouol  law  a&  unsoiuid, 
and  so  on,  S;nce  being  unplc.it;.i.:.t  luiufs 
naturally  both  to  lawyers  and  acadcn.u  luns, 
we  got  on  fnoioualy.  E.ci..::(:s  we  wr-.r 
back  to  the  general  aeaaioL.s  whi.  j,  ::iv,'ri.,i),v 
lasted  until  long  after  nudmghi  At  the 
end  of  3  days  wo  had  a  brief  which  Ming 
■aid  would  do. 

After  5  d.^ys.  I  went  home  completely  ex- 
hausted, again  expecting  to  hear  i.o  n.urc  ol 
the  »cho<..l  sep-egation  cases.  But  early  In 
November,  M.ir shall  called  me,  informed  mo 
once  mure  tha,  1  wiis  wasting  time  in  De- 
troit, and  this  time  In  e.'lect  ordering  me  to 
come  down  to   s'ew  Yi.rk  lor  unotlier  h  days 

This  time  a  itil)  dilTerent  task  awaited  me 
On  a  Thursda  r  mornlnK'.  I  met  Thunjood 
Marshall  In  hit  oflu  <>.  where  we  were  joined 
by  John  Fran!  of  t!ie  Y  ,le  Law  .Scliool.  n 
nutiunnlly  kno'vn  lawyer  and  legal  hL'torian 
and  authi  r  of  a  nuinher  of  le.idinr  rnono- 
graphi  on  the  14th  amendment  M.irhh.ill 
Informed  the  ;wo  rf  us  that  Mings  drnft 
waa  line  us  Inr  as  it  went  hut  tliut  !(  didn't 
fO  far  enough.  Mintt  I'.uU  jin,  .•(■drci  ,  :.  the 
thaory.  earlier  outlined  here,  thnt  it  would 
not  do  to  get  too  far  Involved  in  specii.c 
hlatorlcnl  detail  with  renpert  tn  frn-  rr  ;•  . 
tant  and  that  the  no- -m  tjtlon'n  rasr  p  it-'t 
baat  ba  cist  ir  ver\  renmill/rd  irTOis  with 
a  dallberule  i  vouIum  <•  (  f  tiir  parti'Ular. 
Thla  tactic.  Ma  lihiul  n  V.  ir.l  irinrd  us  tn.^Mil 
jct  paat  two  jr  tlacu  ol  iht  .'i.bUcus  :  r 
whom,  It  waa  clear,  he  entertained  no  mm 
great  profeaalo:ial  regard,  hut  it  would  duiu 
well  never  t*t  paat  Frankfurter  or  Douglaa. 
"1  gnttn  argue  these  rase  i  "  Thurffood  said, 
"and  II  I  try  tt-  is  appr<  n 
ahoot  mo  down  in  flanu 

And  so  In  th  ■  m  xt  fi'w  iiu-. 
aearoh  that  iivniiu'iM  i  :  f\^ 
wa  wraatlad  «..n, 
aniwora  to  V..<-  ih 

fresatonaJ  In-r  .i  !;i  draftiug  and  modifying 
tha  civil  riKhti  hill,  Iti  relatlonahip  to  tha 
Oommitlee  of  Fifteen  Thnd  Stevens'  and 
Howard*  r\)u.»nii>ii«  of  cnogrtaalonal  Intant, 
and  ao  on,  Th<  crnii  il  (piotlon  nl'iihreaoX 
US  felt,  was  Ihii  d.itiiiiiiu-:  upmi  n  i  y  liintdtMl 
Whlrh  had  futcrd  m  m|i;,,„i,  ,:,  ,,{  ihe  Civil 
nighls  Act,  and  r  r  .  n  ,,t  <.|.,,iiiy  d  unnlnf 
apaech  by  Sirv'T,  \^•■'•^  \  .\)y.'r-^  "mt  the  pur- 
pose of  the  fir«t  If,  •!  >!i  f  •!  r  rxinendmant 
«  ■  ii,i-r)v  tht'  ronstltuilnnullri\ti'in  of  tha 
t  1  hM,-hte  /,ct  Surely  .'omn  W  Davis 
Vi'uld  drive  this  scfi^enco  of  r\e!it"<  home, 
1'     I, I-    o\rrwheln.e(l     the    t'vUitt    '.vlth    them, 

M.l     :..o,    'lit,    ■;,(■    I  ..fcc    mik'il    h(     i^l^; 

I  um  very  n  uch  ulr.iul  thai  ;,.i  ti.r  i,cxt 
few  days  I  co.ii.ed  to  fui.  •i.,:.  .,:.  .>  l..,-.'...;  ..m 
and  Instead  tiok  up  t;  r  jinu-ti.  e  ,  f  luw 
without  a  license  The  pioMrm  we  faced  was 
not  the  blatoiian's  (i!s.- .' f-r'.  r  'lie  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  in  ;hlni;  but  '.he  truth. 
the  problem  li  stead  was  the  forinul.itlon  of 
an  adequate  ploss  on  iiie  i  teful  events  of 
1860  sufficient  to  coumhc  ii;e  (  luri  ihot 
we  had  something  of  a  lufcioruui  cio  Never 
has  there  been,  for  nie  at  least,  a  more 
dramatic  illustration  of  the  difference  in 
function,  technique,  and  outlook  between 
lawyer  and  h  storlun  It  is  not  thnt  we 
were  (  .ipivpeil  In  formulating  lies;  there  wns 
nothing  as  crule  and  nnl\e  as  that  But  wr 
Were  using  far^s,  emphasising  facts  hearing 
down  on  facls,  sliding  off  facts,  quietly 
ignoring  facts  and  above  all  lnu>rpretlng 
fact*  In  a  way  to  do  what  Mar.-^hall  s;iid  we 
had  to  do — "get  by  those  boys  down  there." 

There  was  one  optimistic  element  In  all 
this,  as  Marshall  polTited  ovif  •  It  was  ob\  lous 
as  I  rem  irked  earlier,  that  the  Court  wns 
looking  f<  r  a  p.auslble  historical  aiiswer  It 
nee<led  merely  to  be  convinced  that  11  was 
possible  lu  say  that  the  idea  of  segregation 
nilght  have  iiid  sometliing  to  do  with  the 
amendment,  that  it  was  not  utterly  absurd  to 


so  fallowa  will 
.s.  using  the  re- 

o  r-     lii.il    (1   .■   r, 
I  '•••     loalu  j     .  !     nUuq'i.vle 

illy  (tueniiun  of  the  oun* 


argue  some  connection,  so  that  either  a  new 
declaration  of  historical  Intent  or  perhaps 
merely  an  abandonment  of  the  old  afflrma- 
t.on  of  original  intent  as  set  forth  by  Justice 
IJrown  In  Plessy  could  be  advanced  with- 
out m.tkii,^  the  Justices  I'xik  rld.tuK  us.  In 
other  wora.'-  M.,rshaa  said,  we  didn't  need 
to  win  a  liiBiunctl  argument  hands  down, 
all  we  needed  was  a  faces-iving  draw.  "A 
nothln'  to  notlUn'  sc(<re,  '  Thurgood  put  It, 
"means  we  win  the  ball  game  '  I  believe, 
by  the  way,  lliat  this  was  a  currec*  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Cuurt  s  uiuod. 

This  may  be  the  place  to  ol>her\e  that  It 
waa  In  tl^ese  conferences  tliat  I  came  to  un- 
derstand why  Thurgood  Marshi.a  was  such 
a  cunning  and  powerful  sir,.T(?ut  in  the 
campaign  for  Negro  rights  in  America  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post  a  few  ye.irs  a^  .  called 
him  a  charlamatlc  personality'  ci:tiii;,:y  l,c  i« 
all  of  that,  for  hla  dynamism  persona,; ty. 
magnetism,  and  charm  are  ui.dei.i.iulc. 
while  ho  radiates  a  tren.i  i.o.  ,^  i.i,  e 
personal  power.  But  I  ;  ui d  (.(i.  n...t 
Interaatlng  hla  alashiiit;  <>i.d  n,.  m.  i.:   h<  :,.h(- 

Of    humor,    his    profOUl.U.y    n.-.  ;:,^;    ^,;.^v     ol 

Identity  with  tha  Nagro'a  t.,.^u  ;  ,.  in 
America,  and  hia  tremendoua  m<,ia.  >  n.o,;t- 
ment  to  the  work  in  wlilch  he  \*:  .'  i  i.^.i^'ed 

The  sudden  shifts  of  mood  ba  0.  i>:^\>o  ; 
oocaalon  were  nothing  abort  of  aci  .;..  i.i.t; 
One  morning  In  his  office,  he  ralatau  tu  Juhn 
Frank  of  Yala  and  myaelf.  with  tears  in  hla 
oyoa  and  a  voloa  dulled  with  the  cumulative 
grief  of  300  years,  tha  expcrlnuut  of  a  load- 
ing Bociologlat  with  a  group  of  lltUe  colored 
glrla.  who  were  given  their  choice  of  playing 
with  two  acts  of  dolls,  one  white  or  Cau- 
coaion,  ona  black  or  Nagro.  Even  at  3  years 
of  «4{a.  ha  aald,  tha  Uttla  colored  girls  pre- 
ferred tha  whlta  dolli,  dcacrlblng  the  black 
dolls  as  "bad"  and  "not  nice,"  and  the  white 
dolla  as  "pretty"  and  "good,"  Aa  Marahall 
told  the  story,  ha  teamed  bowed  down  un« 
dor  an  unbanrable  burden  of  tragedy.  A  few 
momenu  later,  hla  ebuUlant  hilarity  re- 
atored.  ha  good*naturadly  rMled  at  hla  aao- 
ratnry'a  nagllganoa,  informing  her  in  a  vuica 
deliberately  weighted  wUh  excesa  Neuro  ao* 
cent  not  to  forget  "who  d'  H  N,  la  around 
here."  nnd  ha  found  immenaaty  nmuslng 
my  rtlacomflture  nt  being  told  what  "U.l(. 
■tood  fur.    I  ahnU  nut  tell  you  h*r«. 

SomeUmaa  Marahall  could  ravaal  a  mood 
of  auddan  Mvagvry  and  bitlarnaaa,  Oua* 
tomftrlly  ha  rtfarred  to  tlir  Mai.  i,  nnd  Dixon 
Una  B«  "tha  Smith  and  Wer.-.  t;  imr  •'  on 
one  occaalon  ha  read  with  » .  ^trr  delight 
from  an  Iowa  frontier  paper  w!..  ;,  ;..  rtrayed 
a  local  Nagro  community  as  n  maaa  of  11- 
lltprnte  apee.  For  him,  he  made  clear,  this 
epltomlr.ed  the  whlta  man'a  attitude  toward 
his  people  On  etill  another  occasion  at  on 
evening  session  at  which  I  found  myself 
playing  Devil's  advocate  with  a  bit  too  much 
enthusiasm  and  lack  of  tact,  Marshall 
stopped  suddenly,  and  speaking  into  the 
growing  silence  around  the  table  said: 
"Alfred,  you  are  one  of  us  here  nnd  I  like 
you.  But" — and  this  In  a  voice  of  terrible 
Intensity — "I  want  you  to  understand  thnt 
when  us  colored  folks  takes  over,  everytlme 
a  white  man  draws  a  breath,  hell  have  to 
pay  a  fine"  A  moment  later,  the  good 
humor  and  charm  returned.  That  same 
evening  he  told  me  in  a  mood  of  hilarious 
gaiety  how  his  great-grandfather  had  man- 
aged to  escape  from  slavery  simply  becnuse 
he  was.  In  Thurgood's  words,  so  completely 
worthless  that  his  grateful  master  carefully 
refrained  from  catching  him  a«n!n  "From 
nil  I  know  about  my  grandpnppy,"  Thur- 
gix)d  said,  "he  was  a  real  nc  good  nnd  his 
master  was  right" 

Gradually,  in  the  next  3  days,  wc  hain- 
niored  out  a  strate^ry  I  like  to  believe  that 
I  played  a  major  part  In  developing  It,  but 
even,'  one  of  you  knows  how  easily  self- 
deceit  functions  in  a  situation  of  this  kind; 
a  little  more  objectivity  tells  me  that  prob- 
ably we  came  to  the  basic  Idea  logevher  and 


that  It  had-,ktlB  implicit  .n  the  work  of 
various  of  the  l^nl  and  historical  scholar* 
who  had  put  In  so  much  spadework  6<'furr 
now,  probably  more  in  the  writings  of  Jay 
Graham  and  John  Frank  tlian  anyone  tiM.- 
Briefly,  the  stratery  we  fell  upon  was  to 
argue  that  Bingham  had  attacked  Trum- 
bull's civil  rtgliU  b.'.:  not  becaxisc  he  ob- 
Jected  to  bimning  segregatu  n  per  se,  but 
rather  becau.'e  he  thought  Uie  fxjwers  of 
Congress  inadequate,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  sustain  such  an  enactment,  so  that 
a  constitutional  amendment  would  be  neces- 
sary for  thli  purpose  Thus  by  strong  im- 
plication we  made  the  14th  amendment 
actually  a  device  for  making  legal  that  which 
Bingham  attacked  In  the  House  debates  on 
Trumbull's  bill  us  hopelessly  unconstitu- 
tional 

To  put  it  differently,  instead  of  equatiiig 
tho  14th  amendment  with  tho  Civil  R  ghvs 
Act,  wo  heiivlly  em;  l.nM/eci  tv.e  ditTerci.ce 
The  amendment,  wc  ■  .c;  i  vnscve!-  i.uci  i  ei  n 
necoaaary  to  »cconlp..^:i  u  mu  i  swtij)  of 
Ii.'i  10  far  bi\  ii'i  the  civil  Uigli'ji  Act. 
Uei"  we  came  cIlv  :.  hard  on  How.ird  s  an- 
nouncement thnt  the  purpose  of  tha  amand- 
me!  t  had  been  to  abolish  all  class  and  ^l^sta 
111  t:  c  United  States.  And  we  pounced  on 
It  i  '  1  >se  Juy  Graham  had  dug  up  liii.gUatn, 
11^  (lerendlng  the  amendment  in  the  House 
ill,. I  ir.deed  said  Cungraaa  now  vmi^  writing* 
n  (  1,1  tituuonal  provlalon,  not  Olimi^  u 
attttuta;  th.it  atatutaa  are  wilt  khuip  uid 
narrow  and  specific,  but  constitutions  are 
writ  broad  for  agaa  yat  uihorn  in  ur 
minds'  eye,  Bingham  almoM  »eeni((i  t  he 
spooking  for  our  purpoaes,  sitying  u<  ti.i 
Court  in  the  aoth  century  thai  if  yovir  i.k«' 
fur  beyond  our  span  of  time,  see*  in  th.» 
lonandmant  a  new  birth  of  ut>eriy.  it  will  be 
nitogathar  Ifgliiimac  r.ir  you  to  use  it  for  that 
purpose, 

Thla  la  tha  arKUinei  I  eiu t  i,ti.,i,y  that  you 
will  find  In  orp  iii'r  1  m  ihr  hinK.iu.U  por» 
tiuaa  of  thr  NAAc  r  I  III  hi.  It  wtt.i  to  tha 
Court,  ThiJ  u  I  1  ■  ."  r.|.i  ,M,ir,.i  i.i  vtsed 
In  oral  argumri  .vm  i..  mi- <,,i -niioua 

from  tha  Jusii  •  m  Hon  p' .t  i  i  i  o. 
tally,  I  ahouWi  .  iii-*  rmunt  ,.n  r  g 
about  myaalf;  X  am  cmninoiil  cow,  thnt  tlita 
lutarpratatlon,  which  we  hnnin.rrid  oui  with 
anything  btit  hlatortoal  truth  i>^  i 
tiva.     nonathalaaa     oontnlna     mi     i     .i.m^l 

maasura  of  hlatorloal  truth.    ><i is  art 

aa  well  aa  frtct;  avaryooe  tn  thiM  ixnx  knowa 
that  tha  fatita  do  not  automatically  nrrniiga 
thamaalvaa  without  tha  hlo'  tinin  tteniive 
leap,  which  oooura  In  our  er.t"  uh  wr  ;  n«  m 
the  exact  aolanres,  and  in  u  .  r\ri  t  there 
are  a  coualdarable  numbet  c  ;  ■.,(  t^  •.  sup- 
port what  I  ahall  call  tlie  (•.•i,li;,r',-Fi  .nk 
theory  of  tl»e  amenrimeni  Fi  ,r  xcr".  rn?o, 
in  New  Yoik,  Howard  K  Brair  .smi'  <i  n 
that  aomethlng  of  this  sort  vm.'  i.,'  i 
theory  of  the  amendment  ir,  rclntion  to  seg- 
regratlon.  While  he  conceded  thnt  it  had 
not  been  written  specifically  to  prohibit 
segregation,  he  believed  thnt  it  had  Indeed 
been  drafted  deliberntely  to  effect  a  revolu- 
tionary equnllty  In  the  Negm  s  st^itus,  with 
the  legislative  and  Judicial  details  of  the 
amendment's  implements i"n  I'-ft  to  the 
creativity  of  sxibsequent  ge-  ■  ■    '  ms. 

A  good  Fieudian  psychologist,  I  kn  >*  viil 
be  hugging  himself  with  sardoi^k-  jo\  n:  this 
point,  obaarvtng  with  self-sntisfied  g.e«  that 
•cademlo  man  obviously  has  ij;  git-.a  a  c.i- 
paclty  for  manipulating  reality  by  myth  it. 
order  to  preeerve  his  personal  Integrity  »i.6 
h.os  any  ordinary  dny  hiborer — perhaps  nn 
even  greiiter  cnpaclty  becnuse  of  his  superior 
mythmokinfj  abilities      I  do  not  knew 

There  is  not  much  more  to  the  }>f'r8onnl 
Bide  of  my  utory.  I  came  down  to  New  YorK 
once  again  In  early  December  By  tlint  time. 
Marshall.  C  titer,  Greenberg.  Motley  Robin- 
son, and  the  other  NAACP  lawyers  had 
polished  the  brief  into  something  like  i. 
finished  document  sviltiible  for  the  appr  lacl, - 
ing  Court  iiTgument.  1  read  It  over,  sub- 
jected it  to  criticism  in  two  or  three  lengthy 
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conferences,  spent  a  day  in  the  bar  associa- 
tion library  picking  up  appropriate  quotes 
and  tidbits  for  the  oral  arguments.  And  that 
was  all.  A  few  days  later.  In  mid-December, 
the  Court  heard  the  final  arguments  of 
learned  counsel.  The  New  York  Times 
stories  seemed  to  Indicate  that  matters  had 
gone  well  for  what  I  now  called  "our  side  " 
In  May  came  the  now  historic  decision  In 
B'-own  V.  Board  In  which  Mr  Justice  War- 
ren, speaking  for  a  unanimous  Court,  threw 
out  Plessy  and  announced  that  henceforth 
State  statutes  supporting  school  segregation 
were  declared  to  be  unconstitutional  under 
the  14th  amendment.  The  decision  came 
Just  97  years  2  months  and  10  days  after  the 
Court's  opinion  in  Dred  Scott  v  Sandford. 
in  which  Taney  had  declared  that  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  American  legal  order  there- 
under made  Negroes  so  far  inferior  that  they 
had  no  rights  which  a  white  man  was  b<nind 
to  respect. 

It  was  apparent  at  once  that  Marshall's 
theory  of  a  "draw  bout"  on  the  question  of 
14th  amendment  history  hid  been  ;\!together 
correct.  Although  John  'W  D^vts  anu  his 
cohorts  had  counterattacked  NAACP  history 
In  a  brief  which  shrieked  in  outraged  indig- 
nation that  opposing  counsel  had  atteniptf^d 
a  veritable  rape  upon  Cleo's  virtue,  the 
Court  obviously  had  found  what  it  wanted 
Chief  Justice  Warren's  opinion  noted  briefly 
that  there  was  a  general  disagreement  among 
opposing  counsel  and  historians  about  what 
the  amendment  as  of  1866  had  been  Intended 
to  mean,  and  thereupon  proceeded  to  Junk 
the  historical  approach  entirely  and  instead 
to  settle  the  question  of  segregation  on 
stralghtout  sociological  grovmd:  racial  seg- 
regation in  the  schools,  in  the  conte.xt  of 
the  20th  century,  bred  social  inferiority  for 
the  Negro  and  must  therefore  be  outlawed 

A  little  commentary  is  in  order  before 
closing  In  the  first  place,  on  the  surface 
at  least,  Thurgood's  black  and  white  dolls 
won  the  case,  not  the  historians  The  Court 
fettled  the  case  by  legislating  upon  the 
meaning  of  equality  in  mld-20th  century  7t 
d:d  not  overturn  Plessy  as  bad  history  or 
bad  law;  Instead,  It  simply  consigned  the 
case  to  the  limbo  of  contemporary  irrele- 
vance Tills  does  not  mean  that  the  histori- 
cal argument  was  without  meaning  In  the 
Court's  opinion.  It  seems  probable,  at  least. 
that  had  historical  Inquiry  resulted  in  a 
general  inability  on  the  part  of  the  NA.^CP 
to  make  a  plausible  case — shown,  in  short, 
that  the  14th  amendment  clearly  and  ob- 
viously had  rot  been  intended  to  touch 
segregation — the  Court's  embarrassment 
would  have  been  great  enough  to  cause  it 
to  put  over  the  critical  decision  to  discard 
segregation  under  the  amendment,  at  least 
for  a  time.  But  the  historians  had  produced 
at  least  the  "draw"  that  Marshall  and  his 
coIleagu'~s  had  asked  for.  It  was  all  they 
needed  in  order  to  win.  So  we  historians 
can  assure  ourselves.  I  think,  that  we  had 
something  to  do  with  the  victory.  Thurgood. 
at  all  odds,  presently  wrote  some  of  us  let- 
ters of  thanks,  assuring  us  that  enlisting  the 
history  profession  on  his  side  had  been  the 
NAACP's  smartest  move  in  the  whole  compli- 
cated case. 

Another  major  legal  technique — a  legal  ab- 
surdity, but  one  developed  by  the  Court  it- 
self— undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  victory. 
This  was  the  Court's  decision  to  separate  its 
fundamental  finding  that  school  segregation 
violated  the  14th  amendment  from  the  actu- 
al implementation  of  that  finding.  The  May 
1954  decision  carefully  made  that  distinction, 
and  it  paved  the  way  for  the  "all  deliberate 
Fpeed  "  order  of  a  year  later.  The  all-deliber- 
at«-speed  order  on  its  face  was  a  logical, 
constitutional,  and  legal  absurdity.  The 
Court,  in  effect,  was  applying  equity  con- 
ceptions to  the  constitutional  rights  of  in- 
dividuals, a  heresy  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
law.  In  effect  it  said.  "The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  gives  you  certain  consti- 
tutional rights  with  respect  to  desegregated 


schools.  But  you  cannot  have  those  rights 
at  present,  although  some  of  you  can  have 
them  after  a  while"  Legally,  this  was  non- 
sense: in  effect  it  denied  rights  to  which  the 
appellant  children  were  categorically  en- 
titled To  put  it  differently  equity  settle- 
ment historically  applies  to  conflicts  of 
vested  Interest,  not  constitutional  guarantees 
of  the  rights  of  citizens  as  against  the  state. 

Yet  the  application  of  equity  conceptions 
to  the  Court's  finding — constitutionally  ab- 
sur! — was  doubtless  also  another  funda- 
mer.tal  requirement  in  the  Court's  unani- 
mous decision  in  Brown  against  Board.  The 
resultant  stream  of  Court  orders  have  been 
appil'ing  en'^ugh  in  the  problem  of  enforce- 
ment, for  In  substance  the  Court  had  pro- 
nounced upon  the  necessity  of  a  revolution 
in  "he  southern  social  order.  But  without 
resc'rt  to  equity  gradualism,  the  practical 
absurdity  of  the  revolutionary  pronounce- 
mer,t  would  have  been  so  great  as  to  have 
produced  a  Judicial  recoil — and  a  probable 
set' lament  of  the  five  cases  along  the  narrow 
lines  of  the  Delaware  decision — that  the 
schools  In  question  had  not  succeeded  In 
me-ning  the  requirements  of  "separate  but 
eqv;al"  without  overturning  the  Plessy 
opinion. 

Even  so,  nine  Justices,  hitherto  committed 
more  emphatically  than  any  of  their  recent 
predecessors  to  the  philosophy  of  a  Judicial 
sell -denying  ordinance,  had  legislated  the 
Court  into  the  most  difflcult  position  occu- 
pied by  that  august  tribunal  since  the  Dred 
Scctt  decision  The  Court's  position  with 
respect  to  the  latest  phase  of  America's 
tragic  dilemma — the  role  of  the  Negro  In 
Arrerica — was  strikingly  similar  to  that 
which  it  had  occupied  In  the  crisis  of  a  hun- 
dred years  earlier.  To  a  constitutional  his- 
torian the  parallels  were  impressive.  In 
both  cases,  the  development  of  a  profound 
schism  with  respect  to  the  Negro's  role  in 
American  society  had  developed  In  the  Na- 
tion at  laree.  a  .schism  which  split  the  coun- 
try to  a  great  degree,  at  least,  along  sec- 
tional lines  between  North  and  South.  In 
both  instances  the  Court  yielded  to  the 
temptation,  wisely  or  not.  to  pronounce 
up'vn  constitutional  law  widely  enough  to 
att?:npt  to  establish  a  constitutional  founda- 
tion upon  wh'ch  the  National  Government 
and  the  States  might  thereafter  construct 
something  like  an  Integrated  national  policy. 

In  both  Instances,  also,  the  Court  un- 
doubtedly was  legislating — that  Is,  acting  In 
seli'-consclous  consideration  of  the  social  and 
political  consequences  of  Its  findings  and 
del.b'^r.Ttely  shaping  constitutional  law  to 
th:  t  end  And  In  both  Instances,  the  result- 
a!it  decision  stirred  up  a  hornet's  nest  and 
co:  trtbuted  to  protracted  constitutional 
cri;;is.  as  one  entire  section  of  the  Nation 
pronounced  itself  In  revolt  against  the  con- 
stitutional implications  of  the  decision,  and 
declared  a  general  unwillingness  to  abide  by 
it.  or  to  translate  It  Into  living  practice  In 
its  social  order.  In  the  Lincoln-Douglas  de- 
bates. Lincoln  came  close  to  talking  outright 
nu'l.fication  of  the  Court  decision,  In  lan- 
guage strangely  similar  In  legal  doubletalk 
to  that  of  the  present-day  Virginia  Commit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Government  with  Ita 
curl  ius  and  pathetic  attempt  to  reincarnate 
the  doctrine  of  interposition. 

Yet  the  Court's  position,  beneath  the  sur- 
face, is  far  more  powerful  than  it  was  100 
years  ago.  In  1857.  the  Court  chose  the  side 
Immediately  dominant  in  a  political  sense — 
but  it.  nonetheless  blundered  terribly  In  fall- 
ing to  estimate  correctly  the  dynamics  of 
the  power  drift  in  the  country.  Within  10 
years  as  a  conseqiience.  it  found  the  whole  of 
the  Dred  Scott  case  swept  away — by  war,  by 
Judicial  appointment,  by  legislation,  and  oy 
constitutional  amendment. 

This  time,  by  contrast,  all  the  signs  Indi- 
cate that  the  Court  has  chosen  the  winning 
side.  The  sectional  power  drift,  the  power 
drift    in  class  relationships,  and   the  party 


power  drift — that  is.  the  critical  role  of  the 
Negro  In  the  politics  of  several  of  the  de- 
cisive Northern  States  including  Michigan. 
Ohio,  minois,  and  New  York— all  point  In 
the  same  direction,  toward  the  eventual  ful- 
fillment, not  the  repudiation,  of  the  Courts 
great  decision. 

So  docs  the  progressive  and  dynamic  alter- 
ation of  the  national  value  system  with  re- 
spect to  the  Negro's  role  in  American  life. 
In  1857,  the  Court  spoke  against  the  Ameri- 
can con.sclence.  certainly  the  conscience  of 
most  of  the  North.  In  1954.  the  Court 
spoke  for  the  American  conscience,  not  only 
for  nearly  all  the  North  but  apparently  for 
a  great  many  in  the  South  as  well  The 
Court's  power  position — its  ability  to  defend 
Its  version  of  the  national  constitutional 
myth.  In  other  words.  Is  vastly  superior  to 
what  Is  was  100  years  ago.  It  has  had  not 
only  the  historians,  but  what  is  far  more  im- 
portant, the  stream  of  history  on  its  side 
That  this  stream  will  reverse  itself  has  be- 
come Inconceivable.  In  Thomas  Wolfe's 
words,  "You  can't  go  home  again  "  Perhaps 
It  was  a  profound  perception  of  that  funda- 
mental sociological  fact  which  in  reality  gov- 
erned the  Court's  now  celebrated  excursion 
Into  Its  third  great  historic  attempt  to  legis- 
late upon  the  role  of  the  Negro  in  America. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  it 
certainly  is  not  m  the  interests  of  the 
American  people  as  a  whole  or  the  lefjal 
profession  to  ar-^ue  extralegal  consid- 
erations upon  the  Supreme  Court  as  the 
basis  for  a  decision  of  such  constitutional 
importance. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  brought  out  dur- 
ing the  hearings  on  this  nomination  that 
the  organization  of  which  he  is  the  chief 
legal  officer  was  found  guilty  in  Texas 
of  the  illegal  practice  of  law  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  law  suit  in  violation 
of  Texas'  statutes.  It  is  inconceivable 
to  me  that  the  nominee  would  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  activities  being  en- 
gaged in  by  the  organization  of  which 
he  was  the  chief  legal  officer. 

The  counsel  for  the  subcommittee 
sought  to  question  the  nominee  concern- 
ing another  case  of  a  similar  type  which 
arose  in  Virginia.  Due  to  objections, 
however,  he  was  unable  to  do  so.  I  be- 
lieve that  all  Senators  should  be  aware 
of  this  matter  before  any  action  is  taken 
on  the  confirmation  of  this  appointmen*'. 
The  case  in  question  is  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  against  Harrison,  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  Virginia 
In  this  case  the  NAACP  and  its  Legal 
Defense  &  Educational  Fund,  Inc., 
brought  separate  suits  against  the  At- 
torney General  of  Virginia  as  to  the  con- 
stitutionality of  certain  of  Virginia's 
statutes.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  State  of  Virginia  upheld  a 
lower  court,  which  ruled  that  one  of  the 
statutes  in  question  was  constitutional 
and  that  the  NAACP  and  its  Legal  De- 
fense &i  Educational  Fund  were  guilty 
of  a  violation  of  this  statute.  The  court 
further  found  that  the  .solicitation  of  le- 
gal business  by  the  appellant— NAACP— 
its  officers,  member.';,  affiliates,  voluntary 
workers  and  attorneys  violated  the  Vir- 
ginia law  and  the  canons  of  legal  eth- 
ics. The  court  further  held  that  attor- 
neys who  accepted  employment  with  the 
NAACP  and  the  Legal  Defense  &  Educa- 
tional Fund,  to  represent  member  liti- 
gants in  suits  .solicited  by  the  NAACP 
or  those  associated  with  it.  violated  the 
law  of  Virginia  and  the  canons  of  legal 
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ethics.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  decision  in  this  case, 
which  appeals  in  the  116  Southeastern 
Reporter  Second,  at  page  55,  be  included 
In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Seeexhibi:  l.> 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  obvioi.s  to  me  that  when  two 
sovereign  Starxis  arrive  at  the  same  con- 
clusion concerning  an  organization  and 
its  leaders,  based  on  a  diflerent  set  of 
circumstance; .  there  must  be  a  com- 
mon plan  or  cJesi.en  on  the  part  of  that 
organization.  Perhaps  one  such  occur- 
rence could  bo  explained  away  as  merely 
happenstance;  but  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  explain  away  two  separate 
but  similar  occurrences.  This,  in  itself, 
should  give  tie  Senate  cause  to  wonder 
as  to  the  actual  nature  of  and  activities 
of  the  NAACP  and  its  legal  defense  and 
educational  fund.  Furthermore,  the 
chief  legal  officer,  who  has  control  of  all 
the  litigation  engaged  in.  cannot  be  di- 
vorced from  the  activities  of,  and  the 
guilt  of.  thesi'  organizations. 

Mr.  President,  many  articles  have  been 
written  and  many  speeches  have  been 
made  about  the  subversive  elements 
which  have  ir  filtrated  the  NA.A,CP.  This 
infiltration  has,  of  necessity,  also  oc- 
curred in  all  the  affiliated  bodies  of  that 
organization.  The  hearings  on  the  nom- 
ination clearly  indicate  the  loose-knit 
structure  of  the  NAACP  and  the  close 
association  of  Its  legal  arm.  the  legal 
defense  and  educational  fund  It  would 
have  been  in  po.s.<;ible  for  the  legal  de- 
fense and  educational  fund  to  have  es- 
caped this  infiltration. 

On  Februtry  23,  1956,  the  distin- 
guished Representative  E.  C,  G.* things, 
of  Arkansas,  made  a  most  revealing 
speech  in  the  Hou.«;e  of  Representatives 
as  to  the  subver.'=ive  character  of  the 
NAACP.  Th.5  speech  covers  approxi- 
mately 44  pages  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  102.  part  3,  beginning 
on  page  3216  of  the  Record.  It  is  fully 
documented  from  tlie  files  of  tiie  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
and  I  feel  thf  t  it  will  be  of  great  int^r- 
test  to  all  wh)  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read  it  before.  Representative 
G.^THiNcs'  documentation  presents  the 
Communist -fiont  records  of  some  78  of- 
ficers, staff  ni(  mbers.  and  others  officially 
connected  wiih  the  NAACP  This  rep- 
resents 44.1  percent  of  the  NAACP's  177 
officers  and  of  icials  in  1954.  and  amounts 
to  nearly  half  of  its  top  officialdom. 
Realizing,  Mr  President,  that  very  few 
Members  of  this  body  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  lead  the  Gathings  speech, 
at  this  time  I  shall  read  to  the  Senate 
some  excerpts  from  the  speech: 

In  1925,  the  C^ommunlst  line  as  published 
by  the  Dally  Worker  Publishing  Co.,  In  the 
official  report  of  the  Communist  Party's 
fourth  national  convention  held  in  Chicago, 
111.,  August  21-<f0,  the  party  was  directed  to 
penetrate  the  NAACP. 

Mr.  Presidert.  what  party  was  directed 
to  penetrate  the  NAACP?  The  Commu- 
nist Party. 


I  read  further  from  the  speech  by 
Representative  Gathings: 

The  rep-jrt  reads: 

"Even  In  this  organization  [NAACP],  un- 
der present  circumstances  it  Is  permissible 
and  necessary  for  selected  Communists  (not 
the  party  membership  as  a  whole)  to  enter 
Its  conventions  and  to  make  proposals  cal- 
culated to  enlighten  the  Negro  masses  under 
Its  Influence  as  to  the  nature  and  necessity 
of  the  class  struggle." 

Here  Is  the  record  from  the  files  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  read  further  from  the  speech  by 
Representative  Gathings.  as  it  appears 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  volume 
102,  part  3,  page  3216: 

The  Dally  Worker  of  July  15.  1&49  (p.  5). 
In  an  article  datellned  Los  Angeles,  July  14, 
reported  that  "Roy  Wllklns,  acting  secretary 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  told  a  press  confer- 
ence •  •  •  he  voted  for  Benjamin  J.  Davis, 
Negro  Communist,  at  the  last  election.  Davis 
Is  now  on  trial  for  his  Communist  beliefs. 
along  with  11  other  national  Communist 
Party  leaders  In  New  York  City.  W"ilklns. 
however,  reftised  any  comment  on  the  trial 
Itself."  The  same  Information  appeared  in 
the  Dally  People's  W'orld  of  July  13.  1949 
(P-l). 

Mr.  Wllklns  was  a  member  of  the  national 
committee.  International  Juridical  Associa- 
tion, as  was  shown  on  the  leaflet  entitled 
"What  Is  the  UA?"  and  a  letterhead  of  the 
group  dated  May  18.  1942;  he  was  Identified 
as  being  from  New  York  State.  The  special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  cited 
the  International  Juridical  Association  as  "a 
Communist  front  and  an  offshoot  of  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Defense"  (Rept.  1311  of 
March  29,    1944). 

Continuing  on  this  subject  from  the 
same  page  of  the  Congressional  Record, 
tmder  the  subject  of  Roy  Wilkins: 

In  an  article  by  Blaine  Owen  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Daily  Worker  of  June  17, 
1S36  (p.  1),  entitled  "1936  Connnunlst  Party 
Convention  Significant  to  Negroes."  he 
stated :  "The  greatest  significance  undoubt- 
edly attends  the  1936  convention  of  the 
Communist  Party,"  Roy  Wllklns,  assistant 
national  secretary  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  tlie  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
and  editor  of  the  Crisis,  said  today.  "It  must 
bo  patent  to  anyone  who  has  kept  track  of 
the  news  that  the  political  lef  twing — and  es- 
pecially the  Communist  program — has  been 
usi  inip)ortant  factor  in  bringing  the  plight  of 
the  Negro  people,  along  with  other  under- 
privileged groups,  more  sharply  to  the  atten- 
tion   of    those   parties    which    have   been    In 


power. 


Nevertheless,  there  Is  no  doubt 


in  my  mind  that  the  program  and  demands 
of  the  Communists  have  had  a  very  whole- 
some effect  of  the  Negro  people  themselves. 
They  have  been  emboldened  by  the  biisic  and 
basically  right  demands  put  forth.'  This,  it 
was  pointed  out  to  Wilkins,  is  what  the  Com- 
munist Party  means  when  it  biases  its  entire 
campaign  on  the  proposal  for  and  toward  the 
realization  of  tlie  broad  Peoples  Front.  He 
nodded. 

From  this  same  page  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  I  quote  further,  with 
reference  to  W,  E.  B.  DuBois,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  NAACP: 

There  was  an  entirely  different  school  of 
thought,  however,  which  was  headed  by  Dr 
W  E  B  DuBcls,  of  Atlantic  University  Dr. 
DuBois  was  a  very  bitter  critic  of  the  Wash- 
ingtoiuan  movement.  whlcJi  he  referred  to  as 
"the  Tuskegf-e  machine  "  Dr  DuBois  v,  as 
leader  of  the  leftwing  elcnient  of  American 
Negro  Society  which,  in  1905,  met  at  Niagara 


Palls.  NY.,  and  devised  plans  whereby  com- 
plete social  equality  could  be  att&ined.  This 
group  was  subsequently  called  the  Niagara 
movement. 

The  Niag:ira  movement  w.-is  net  very  ef- 
fective, because  it  was  hampered  by  lack  of 
funds.  However,  in  1908,  a  rare  riot  oc- 
curred in  Sfirlngfield.  111.,  the  borae  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  which  aroused  the  interest  of 
the  dormant  abolitionist  movement  In  the 
North.  As  a  result  of  the  Reeling  which  was 
aroused  by  the  Springfield  race  riots.  Wil- 
liam English  Walling  maae  a  strong  appeal 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  American  Negro 
In  the  fields  of  political  and  social  equality. 
This  appeal  later  became  the  clarion  for  the 
formation  of  a  new  organixation  c^Uied  Na- 
tional AsEo<'lEtion  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  which  Joined  the  white  lib- 
erals of  the  northern  abclitirnisl  traditions 
with  the  Negro  liberals  of  the  Niagara  move- 
ment. 

Dr.  DuBois  was  one  of  the  founding  fath- 
ers of  the  present-day  NAACP.  which 
was  founded  in  1909  This  Dr.  DuB<31b.  who 
broke  away  from  the  Booker  T  Washington 
group,  was  the  leader  of  the  Niagara  move- 
ment. His  record  of  citations  from  the 
House  Committee  en  Un-American  Activities 
takes  up  nine  pages  single-spaced; 

"Pebruart  21.  1956. 
"Subject:  Dr.  W.  E  B.  DuBois.  founder 
NAACP.  leader  Niagara  movement. 
"The  public  records,  flies  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  In- 
formation concerning  the  subject  Individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
resenting the  results  of  an  li.vestigation  by 
or  findings  of  this  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Individual  is  not  necessarily 
a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or 
a  fellow-traveler  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
"The  Worker  (Sunday  edition  of  the  Com- 
munist pvttllcation.  the  Dally  Worker)  on 
April  27,  1947,  reported  that  "almost  100 
Negro  leaders,  headed  by  W.  E.  B  DuBoia, 
Paul  Robeson,  and  Roscoe  Dunjee.  last  we^k 
called  upon  President  Truman"  to  repudiate 
decisively  "?tep?  to  'lllegallze  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  "  *  •  As  Negro  Americans  •  •  • 
we  cannot  be  unmindful  that  this  proposal 
to  outlaw  the  Commvinist  Party  comes  pre- 
cisely when  our  Federal  Government  pro- 
fesses grave  concern  over  the  democratic 
rights  of  pe-Dples  In  far  distant  parts  of  the 
world'    (p.  8  of  the  Worker  1 . 

"Dr.  DuBois  sponsored  a  statement  attack- 
ing the  arrest  of  Communist  Party  leaders 
(Dally  Worker,  Aug.  23.  1948,  p  3):  he 
sponsored  a  'Statement  by  Negro  Americans' 
on  behalf  of  the  Communist  leaders  (the 
Worker  of  Aug.  29,  1948,  p.  11);  he  filed 
a  brief  In  the  Supreme  Court  on  behalf  of 
the  12  Communist  leaders  (Dally  Worker, 
Jan.  9,  19411,  p.  3);  he  signed  statements 
on  behalf  of  Communist  leaders,  as  shown  In 
the  following  sources:  Dally  Worker,  January 
17,  1949  (p.  31;  February'  28,  1949  (p.  9); 
Dally  People's  World.  May  12,  1950  (p.  12); 
Daily  Worker,  September  19.  1950  (p.  2); 
and  In  1952,  he  signed  an  appeal  to  President 
Truman,  requesting  amnesty  for  leaders  of 
the  Communist  Party  convicted  under  the 
Smith  Act  (Dally  Worker,  Dec.  10,  1952, 
p.  4) :  also  an  appeal  on  their  behalf  address- 
ed to  President  Elsenhower  (Dally  People's 
World,  Nov.  17.  1954,  p.  2).  Dr.  DuBois 
was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  National 
Non-Partlsan  Committee  to  Defend  the 
Rights  of  the  12  Communist  leaders,  as  shown 
on  the  back  of  their  letterhead  dated  Sep- 
tember 9,   1949. 

"A  Statement  on  behalf  of  Eugene  Dennis, 
a  Communlft.  contained  the  signature  of 
Dr.  DuBois,  identified  as  an  educator  (Dally 
Worker  of  May  5,  1960,  p.  2);  he  signed  a 
telegram  of  the  National  Committee  To  Win 
Amnesty  for  Smith  Act  Victims,  greeting 
Eugene  Dennis  on  his  48th  birthday    i  Daily 
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Worker.  Aug.  11,  1952.  p  3):  Eugene  Den- 
nis was  formerly  secretary  general  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

The  Dally  Worker  of  August  2,  1949  (p  2), 
disclosed  that  Dr.  DuBois  endorsed  Ben- 
jamin J.  Davis.  Jr  .  well-known  Communist 
leader;  he  was  honorary  chairman  of  the 
Committee  To  Defend  V,  J.  Jerome,  chair- 
man, cultural  commission  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  United  States  of  America  (letter- 
head dated  June  24.  1952).  A  leaflet  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Congress  (dated  March  20.  1947) 
named  Dr.  DuBols  as  having  defended  Ger- 
hart  Eisler.  Communist.  He  was  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  Committee  To  Defend  Alex- 
ander Tractenberg,  former  member  of  the 
national  committee  of  the  Communist  Party 
(Daily  People's  World  of  Apr.  17,  1952,  p.  7; 
and  the  Dally  Worker  of  Apr.  18.  1952.  p.  6l  . 

••The  Dally  Worker  of  February  16.  1948 
(p.  16).  reported  that  some  •SO  leading  New 
Y^rk  civic  leaders,  trade  unionists,  and  pro- 
fessionals yesterday  Joined  Dr.  William  Jay 
SchiefTeiln,  president  emeritus  of  the  citi- 
zens union,  to  demand  the  prompt  seating 
of  Simon  W  Gerson  to  the  city  council  seat 
made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Councilman 
Peter  V.  Cacchione,  Brooklyn  Communist. 
•  •  •  The  civic  leaders'  statement  is  directed 
to  Mayor  O'Dwyer  and  city  coun-il  majority 
leader  Joseph  T.  Sharkey.  It  Is  a  reprint  of 
a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times  by  Dr. 
Schieflelin  in  which  he  charges  that  the  real 
reason  for  the  refusal  to  seal  German  (Sic. 
Gerson)  is  "the  current  anti-Communist 
hysteria".'  Dr.  DuBois  was  named  as  having 
signed  the  statement.  (See  also  advertise- 
ment in  New  Y  :rk  Times  of  Feb.  19,  1948, 
p.  13 

•'Dr.  DuBois  was  a  member  of  a  committee 
f  )rmed  to  protest  the  arrest  of  Pablo  Neruda, 
Communist  Chilean  senator  and  world  fa- 
mous poet,  he  signed  a  statement  of  the 
organization  in  support  of  Neruda.  (Daily 
Worker  of  April  7.  1948,  p.  13,  and  April  10. 
1950.  p.  2.  respectively  )  He  was  sponsor  of 
a  reception  and  testimonial  for  Harry  Sacher, 
defense  attorney  for  the  Communist  leaders. 
(Dally  Worker  of  December  5.  1949.  p.  2.) 

'When  Earl  Browder  ( then  general  secre- 
tary. Communust  Party)  was  in  Atlanta 
Penitentiary  serving  a  sentence  involving  his 
fraudulent  passports,  the  Communist 
Party's  front  which  agitated  for  his  release 
was  known  as  the  Citizens'  Committee  to 
Free  Earl  Browder  ( Special  Committee  on 
Un-Ameriran  Activities  in  Report  1311  of 
Mar.  29.  1944);  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  had  cited  the  Citizens' 
Committee  as  C  mmunist  i  Conoression.'^l 
Record,  vol.  88.  pt.  6.  p.  7447.  and  press  re- 
lease of  Apr.  27.  1949 1  Dr  DuBois  was  a 
member  of  the  Citizens'  Committee  •  •  •  In 
1942.  as  shown  on  their  letterheid  d:ite-l 
February  11.  1942;  he  sponsored  a  dinner  of 
the  group,  according  to  the  Dally  Worker  of 
February  5.  1942.  and  s.gned  the  call  to  the 
National  Free  Browder  Congress,  as  shown  In 
the  Dally  Worker  of  February  25,  1942,  p;iges 
1  and  4. 

"A  1950  letterhead  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  Protection  of  Foreign  Born  car- 
ries the  name  of  Dr.  W.  E.  B  DuBois  In  a  list 
of  sponsors  of  that  organization;  the  same 
Information  appears  on  an  undated  letter- 
head of  the  group,  distributing  a  speech  of 
Abner  Green  at  the  conference  of  Decem- 
ber 2-3.  1950;  a  letterhead  of  the  Midwest 
Committee  for  Protection  of  Foreign  Born 
dated  April  30,  1951,  names  him  as  a  na- 
tional sponsor  of  the  organization.  He 
signed  the  group's  statement  opposing  the 
Hobbs  bin  (Dally  Worker,  July  25,  1950.  p. 
4 ) .  he  signed  their  statement  opposing  de- 
naturalization (Dally  Worker  of  Aug.  10 
1950.  p.  5);  and  signed  a  telegram  prepared 
and  dispatched  by  the  organization  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  pro- 
testing holding  nine  noncltlzens  without  ball 
under  the  McCarran  Act.  (Dally  Worker 
of  Nov.  24,  1952,  p,  3).     He  was  also  listed 


In  the  Dally  worker  of  October  21.  1954 
ip  2i  as  one  of  the  95  sponsors  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  to  Defend  the  Rights  of 
Foreign  Born  Americans,  to  be  held  Decem- 
ber 11  through  12  In  New  York  City  by  the 
American  Committee  for  Protection  of  For- 
eign Born. 

•'The  special  committee  cited  the  American 
Committee  for  Protection  of  Foreign  Born  as 
'one  of  the  oldest  auxiliaries  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  in  the  United  States'  (report  of 
Mar.  29.    1944;    also  cited   in  report  of  June 

25,  1942):  the  Attorney  General  cited  the 
organization  as  subversive  and  Communist 
(press  releases  of  June  1  and  Sept.  21, 
1948;  also  redesignated  pursuant  to  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  10450.  see  consolidated  list  of 
Apr    1.    1954). 

"  For  years,  the  Communists  have  put 
forth  the  greatest  efforts  to  capture  the  en- 
tire American  Labor  Party  throughout  New 
York  State  They  succeeded  in  capturing 
the  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  section  of  the 
American  Labor  P.irty  but  outside  of  New 
York  City,  tiiey  have  been  unable  to  win 
control'  (Special  Committee's  Rept.  1311 
of  Mar.  29.  1944).  Dr  DuBois  spoke  at  a 
State  conference  of  the  American  Labor 
Party  (Dally  Worker  of  Dec.  2,  1950,  p. 
5);  he  spoke  at  a  dinner,  April  18,  opening 
the  presidential  campaign  in  New  York  City 
(Dai'y  Worker  of  Apr.  14,  1952,  p.  8.  an  ad- 
vertisement; ard  the  Dally  Worker  of  Apr. 
21,  1952  p.  1):  he  spoke  at  an  election  rally 
In  Madi.son  Square  Garden,  May  13,  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Labor 
Party  (Dally  Worker  of  May  8,  1952,  p.  8.  an 
advertisement:  and  May  14,  1952,  p.  1); 
and  he  spoke  at  an  election  rally  In  Madison 
Square  Garden,  October  27  (Dally  Worker 
of  Oct.  22.  1952.  p  8.  an  advertisement; 
ard   Oct.   29.    1952.  p.   2)  , 

"The  Dally  Worker  of  March  29.  1948  (p.  7) , 
namrd  Dr  DuBois  as  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive board  and  of  the  policy  committee. 
Council  on  African  Affairs;  he  signed  the 
council's  petition  to  the  United  Nations  as 
shown  In  the  Dally  Worker  of  June  5,  1950 
(p.  4);  drafted  their  statement  against  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  in  Korea  (Dally 
Worker  of  July  25.  1950.  p.  3),  and  spoke  at 
the  council's  conference  on  April  24  at 
Fneiid^-hlp  Baptist  Church  In  New  York  City 
(Dally  Worker.  April  23.  1954.  p.  8.  and  April 

26.  1954.  p.  6).  The  Attorney  General  cited 
the  Council  on  African  Affairs  as  subversive 
and  Commimtst  ( pre.ss  releases  of  December 
4.  1947.  and  September  21.  1948);  also  re- 
designated— consolidated  list  of  April  1.  1954. 

••The  Attorney  General  cited  the  Jefferson 
School  of  Social  Science  as  an  'adjunct  of 
the  Communi?t  Party'  (press  release  of  De- 
cember 4.  1947);  also  redesignated — con- 
solidated list  of  April  1.  1954;  the  special 
committee  reported  that  'at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year,  the  old  Communist 
Party  Workers  School  and  the  School  for 
Democracy  were  merged  Into  the  Jefferson 
School  of  Social  Science.'  (Rept.  1311  of 
March  29.  1944.)  Dr.  DuBois  was  honored  at 
the  Jefferson  School,  as  shown  In  the  Dally 
Worker  on  February  1.  1951  (p.  2);  It  was 
announced  In  the  Daily  Worker  on  January 
2,  1952  (p  7)  .  that  Dr  DuBois  was  scheduled 
to  conduct  a  seminar  on  'Background  of 
African  Liberation  Struggles'  at  the  Jeffer- 
son School:  the  January  26,  1952.  issue  of 
the  same  publication  (p.  7),  named  him  as 
a  faculty  member  of  that  school,  as  did  the 
Worker,  Ot^tober  4.  1953  (p.  10)  and  the  Dally 
Worker.  October  14.  1953  (p.  8) — advertise- 
ment. He  signed  statements  on  behalf  of 
the  Jefferson  School  as  shown  In  the  Dally 
Worker.  November  25.  1953  (p.  2)  and  the 
Daily  People's  World.  July  6.   1954   (p.  7). 

"In  a  report  of  the  special  committee, 
dated  March  29.  1944.  the  National  Council 
of  American -Soviet  Friendship  was  cited  as 
having  been.  In  recent  months,  the  Com- 
munist Party's  principal  front  for  all  things 
Russian   (report  dated  March  29,  1944);  the 


organization  has  been  cited  as  subversive 
and  Communist  by  the  Attorney  General 
(press  releases  of  December  4.  1947.  and  Sep- 
tember 21,  1948;  also  redesignated  consoli- 
dated list  of  April  1,  1954).  Dr.  DuBois 
signed  a  statement  of  the  national  council  in 
1947  (Dally  Worker,  Oct.  17,  1947.  p.  4); 
he  signed  the  organization's  statement  pro- 
testing the  Iron  Curtain,  as  reported  In  the 
Dally  People's  World  on  May  20.  1948  (p.  5); 
he  signed  a  statement  of  the  council,  praising 
Henry  Wallace's  Open  Letter  to  Stalin  in 
May  1948  (from  a  pamphlet  entitled  'How 
To  End  the  Cold  War  and  Build  the  Peace.'  p 
9);  he  signed  their  statement  calling  for 
a  conference  with  the  Soviet  Union  (Dally 
Worker,  June  21.  1948.  p.  3);  he  signed  their 
Roll  Call  for  Peace  ( Dally  Worker  of  Aug 
31,  1948,  p.  5);  he  sent  greetings  through  the 
national  council  on  the  31st  anniversary 
of  the  Russian  Revolution  (Dally  Worker. 
Nov.  10,  1948.  p.  ID;  he  signed  the  coun- 
cil's appeal  to  the  US  Government  to 
end  the  cold  war  and  arrange  a  conference 
with  the  Soviet  Union  (leaflet  entitled  End 
the  Cold  War — Get  Together  for  Peace.'  dated 
December  1948);  he  sjxske  at  the  Congress 
on  American -Soviet  Relations.  Decembf?r  3-5. 
1949,  arranged  by  the  national  council  and 
signed  the  council's  letter  to  the  American 
people,  urging  that  e  unified  democratic  Ger- 
many be  established  (Dally  People's  World, 
Aug.  13.  1952.  pp.  4  and  6). 

"A  letterhead  of  the  Conference  on  Peace- 
ful Alternatives  to  the  Atlantic  Pact,  dated 
August  21.  1949,  lists  the  name  of  Dr.  W.  E  B. 
DuBois  as  having  signed  an  open  letter  of 
the  organization,  addressed  to  Senators  and 
Congressmen,  urging  defeat  of  President 
Truman's  arms  program:  he  answered  a  ques- 
tionnaire of  the  Committee  for  a  Democratic 
Far  Eastern  Policy  in  favor  of  recognition  of 
Chinese  Communist  Government,  as  shown 
In  Far  East  Spotlight  for  E>ecember  1949- 
January  1950  (p. 23) . 

"The  Conference  for  Peaceful  Alternatives 
to  the  Atlantic  Pact  was  cited  as  a  meeting 
called  by  the  Dally  Worker  In  July  1949.  to 
be  held  In  W.ashlngton.  DC  .  and  as  having 
been  instigated  by  'Communists  in  the 
United  States  |who|  did  their  part  In  the 
Moscow  campaign'  (Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  in  Report  378  on  the 
Communist  Peace'  OtTensive  dated  Apr  1. 
1951).  The  Committee  for  a  Democratic  Par 
Eastern  Policy  has  been  cited  as  Communist 
by  the  Attorney  General  ( press  release  of 
April  27,  1949);  also  redeslgnated-consoU- 
dated  list  of  April  1,  1954 

"A  page  of  signatures  from  the  Golden 
Book  of  American  Friendship  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  'sponsored  by  American  friends  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  signed  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans,'  was  published  In 
the  November  1937  Issue  of  Soviet  Russia 
Today  (p.  79);  the  Golden  Book  was  to  be 
presented  to  President  Kalinin  at  the  20th 
anniversary  celebration.  The  pa^e  carried 
the  title,  "I  hereby  inscribe  my  name  In 
greeting  to  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Soviet  Republic'  and  a  facsimile  of 
the  name,  W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  appeared  on 
that  page. 

"The  Golden  Book  of  American  Friendship 
was  cited  as  a  'Communist  enterprise'  signed 
by  'hundreds  of  well-known  Communists  and 
fellow  travelers'  (Special  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  In  Report  1311  of  Mar. 
29.  1944). 

"A  letterhead  of  the  New  York  Committee 
To  Win  the  Peace,  dated  June  1,  1946.  con- 
tains the  name  of  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  In  a  list 
of  New  York  committee  members  The  Na- 
tional Committee  To  Win  the  Peace,  with 
which  the  New  York  committee  Is  affiliated. 
was  cited  as  subversive  and  Communist  by 
the  U.S.  Attorney  General.  (Press  release  of 
Dec.  4,  1947,  and  Sept.  21,  1948;  also  redesig- 
nated consolidated  list  of  Apr.  1.  1954.) 


"Dr.  DuBois  sponsored  a  petition  of  the 
American  Council  for  a  Democratic  Greece. 
as  disclosed  by  the  Dally  People's  World  of 
August  23,  1948  (p.  2) ;  he  signed  a  sUitement 
of  the  same  organization,  condemiung  the 
Greek  Government,  as  reported  in  the  Dally 
Worker  of  September  2,  1948  (p.  7).  The 
American  Council  for  a  Democratic  Greece 
has  been  cited  as  subversive  and  Communist, 
an  organization  formerly  known  as  the 
Greek- American  Council  (Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  In  press  releases  of  June 
1  and  September  21,  1948);  also  redesig- 
nated— consolidated  list  of  April  1,  1954. 

•"Dr.  DuBois  was  a  sponsor  of  a  conference 
.of  the  National  Council  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and 
Professions,  October  9-10,  1948.  as  shown  In 
a  leaflet  entitled  "To  Safeguard  These  Rights,' 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Academic  Free- 
dom of  the  National  Council;  a  letterhead  of 
the  National  Council  (received  for  files  Janu- 
ary 1949)  named  him  as  a  member  at  large 
of  that  organization;  he  was  named  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  group  on  the  leaflet,  Policy 
and  Program  Adopted  by  the  National  Con- 
vention, 1950;  a  letterhead  of  the  same  organ- 
ization's southern  California  chapter,  dated 
April  24,  1950,  liSts  him  as  a  member  at  large 
of  the  national  council;  he  was  elected  vice 
chairman  of  the  group  In  1950  (Dally  Worker, 
May  1,  1950,  p.  12) ;  a  letterhead  of  the  group 
dated  July  28.  1950,  names  him  as  vice  chair- 
man of  the  group;  he  endorsed  a  conference 
on  equal  rights  for  Negroes  In  the  arts, 
sciences,  and  professions  sponsored  by  the 
New  York  Council  of  the  Arts.  Sciences,  and 
Professions  (Dally  Worker,  Nov.  9,  1951, 
p.  7);  the  call  to  the  conference  contained 
the  came  information.  A  letterhead  of  the 
national  council,  dated  December  7,  1952, 
named  him  as  vice  chairman. 

"The  call  to  a  Scientific  and  Cultural  Con- 
ference for  World  Peace.  Issued  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Arts.  Sciences,  and  Pro- 
fessions for  New  York  City,  March  25-27, 
1949.  as  well  as  the  conference  program 
(p.  12),  and  the  Daily  Worker  of  February 
21,  1949  (p.  9),  named  Dr.  DuBois  as  one 
of  the  sponsors  of  that  conference;  he  was 
a  member  of  the  program  committee  of  the 
conference,  honorary  chairman  of  the  panel 
at  cultural  and  scientific  conference  (pro- 
gram, p.  7|,  and  spoke  on  the  'Nature  of 
Intellectual  Freedom'  at  that  conference  ( p. 
78  of  the  edited  report  of  the  conference 
entitled    Speaking  for  Peace'). 

"The  National  Council  of  the  Arts,  Sci- 
ences, and  Professions  was  cited  as  a  Com- 
munist-front organization  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  In  its  review 
of  the  Scientific  and  Cultural  Conference 
for  World  Peace,  released  April  19.  1949;  In 
the  same  review,  the  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Conference  was  cited  as  a  Communist  front 
which  'was  actually  a  supermobillzatlon  of 
the  Inveterate  wheelhorses  and  supporters  of 
the  Communist  Party  and  Its  auxiliary  or- 
ganizations.' 

"The  Dally  People's  World  of  October  28. 
1947  (p.  4) ,  named  Dr.  DuBois  as  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  a  national  conference  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Congress  in  Chicago.  November 
21-23.  1947;  he  sponsored  their  Freedom 
Crusade  (Dally  Worker.  Dec.  15.  1948,  p.  2); 
the  Call  to  a  Bill  of  Rights  Conference,  called 
by  the  Civil  Rights  Congress,  for  July  16-17, 
1949,  In  New  York  City,  named  him  as  one  of 
the  sponsors  of  that  conference;  the  program 
of  the  National  Civil  Rights  Legislative  Con- 
ference, January  18-19,  1949,  called  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Congress,  lists  him  as  one  of  the 
conference  sponsors;  he  was  chairman  of  a 
conference  of  the  congress,  as  reported  In  the 
Worker  of  January  2,  1949  (p.  5) ;  Dr.  DuBois 
was  defended  by  the  Civil  Rights  Congress 
(Dally  Worker,  Feb.  13,  1951,  p.  3);  he 
signed  the  organization's  open  letter  to  J. 
Howard  McGrrth,  U.S.  Attornev  General,  on 
behalf  of  the  four  Jailed  trustees  of  the  ball 
fund  of  the  Civil  Rights  Congress  of  New 
York  (advertisement,  'paid  for  by  contribu- 


tions of  signers'  which  appeared  In  the 
Evening  Star  on  Oct.  30.  1951.  p  A-7):  he 
participated  in  the  organization's  sixth  anni- 
versary dinner  in  New  York  Citv.  March  26. 
1952  (Daily  Worker,  Mar    28,  1952.  p.  4). 

"The  Civil  Rights  Congress  was  formed  In 
1946  as  a  merger  of  two  other  Communist- 
front  organizations,  the  International  Labor 
Defense  and  the  National  Federation  for  Con- 
stitutional Liberties;  It  is  dedicated  not  to 
the  broader  Issues  of  civil  liberties,  but  spe- 
cifically to  the  defense  of  individual  Com- 
munists and  the  Communist  Party'  and 
'controlled  by  Individuals  who  are  either 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  or  openly 
loyal  to  it'  (Rept.  1115  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  dated  .Sept.  2.  1947) ; 
the  Attorney  General  cited  the  congress  as 
subversive  and  Communist  ( press  releases  of 
December  4.  1947,  and  September  21.  1948); 
also  redesignated — consolidated  list  of  April 
1,  1954. 

"Dr.  DuBois  spoke  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
May  9.  1947,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Wash- 
ington Book  Shop,  as  shown  by  a  leaflet  of 
the  bookshop,  cited  as  subversive  and  Com- 
munist by  the  Attorney  General;  it  had  pre- 
viously been  cited  by  the  Attorney  General 
as  follows:  'Evidence  of  Communist  penetra- 
tion or  control  Is  reflected  In  the  following: 
Among  Its  stock  the  establishment  has 
offered  prominently  for  sale  bfwks  and  liter- 
ature Identified  with  the  Communist  Party 
and  certain  of  its  aflillates  and  front  organi- 
zations (press  releases  of  December  4,  1947, 
and  September  21,  1948;  also  redesignated — 
consolidated  list  of  Apirl  1,  1954;  and  the 
Congressional  Record,  vol.  88,  pt.  6,  p.  7447) . 
The  special  committee  cited  the  Washington 
Book  Shop  as  a  Communist-front  organiza- 
tion  (report  of  March  29,  1949). 

"The  Workers  Book  Shop  catalog  for  1948 
(p.  5),  advertised  Dr  DuBois'  'The  World  and 
Africa'  for  sale;  the  1949-50  catalog  (p.  11) 
advertised  his  "Black  Folk,  Then  and  Now'; 
the  Worker  for  March  1,  1953  (p.  16),  carried 
an  advertisement  of  Dr  DuBois'  books,  'The 
Battle  for  Peace"  and  'Black  Reconstruction' 
on  sale  at  the  Workers'  Bookshop,  New  York 
City.  The  Workers'  Book  Shops  are  a  chain 
of  Communist  bookshops  which  are  official 
outlets  for  Communist  literature. 

"As  shown  on  the  following  sources.  Dr. 
DuBois  was  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil of  Soviet  Russia  Today :  Letterhead  of  the 
publication  dated  September  8.  1947;  a  letter- 
head of  September  30.  1947;  and  an  undated 
letterhead  received  April  1948.  The  Daily 
People's  World  of  November  6.  1952  (p.  7(. 
reported  that  Dr.  DuBois  had  written  an  arti- 
cle for  the  November  issue  of  New  World  Re- 
view; and  his  article,  entitled  'Normal 
United  Stat«s-Chlna  Relations."  appeared  in 
the  issue  of  August  1954  (pp.  13-15).  He 
was  also  shown  by  the  Dally  Worker  of  Octo- 
ber 20.  1954  (p.  7),  as  one  of  those  who  at- 
tended the  annual  banquet  held  by  New 
World  Review  on  October  14  at  which  spe- 
cial tribute  was  paid  to  Mr  and  Mrs  Paul 
Robeson.  Soviet  Russia  Today  has  been 
clt«d  as  a  Communist-front  publication  by 
the  special  committee  in  reports  of  March  29, 
1944.  and  June  25.  1942,  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  also  cited  it  as  a 
Communist-front  publication  In  a  report 
dated  October  23,  1949.  Soviet  Russia  Today 
changed  its  name  to  New  World  Review,  ef- 
fective with  the  March  1951  issue. 

"The  Daily  Worker  of  July  6,  1951  (p.  7), 
repwrted  that  Dr.  DuBois  was  author  of  the 
pamphlet.  I  Take  My  Stand  for  Peace,  pub- 
lished by  the  New  Country  Publishers,  official 
Communist  Party  publishing  house  which 
has  published  the  works  of  William  Z  Foster 
and  Eugene  Dennis,  Communist  Pany  chair- 
man and  executive  secretary,  respectively 
(Committee  on  Dn-Amerlcan  Activities  In 
its  report  of  May   11.  1948). 

"In  1947  and  1948,  Dr  DuBois  wa«  contrib- 
uting editor  on  the  stiiff  of  New  Masses  mag- 
azine and  later  of  Masses  and   Mainstream. 


(New  Masses.  July  22.  1947,  p  2.  Masses  and 
Mainstream,  March  1948,  vol.  1,  No.  1;  and  Is- 
sue of  August  1950,  p.  1:  June  1964,  Inside 
front  cover.)  He  contributed  articles  to  the 
following  issues  of  New  M.-isses  and  Masses 
and  Mainstream;  New  Masses  for  September 
10,  1946  (p.  3)  and  June  10.  1947  (p.  20); 
Masses  and  Mainstream  for  April  1951  (pp. 
10-16);  and  February  1952  (pp.  8-14). 

"In  1940.  Dr.  DuBois  signed  New  Masses 
letter  to  President  Roosevelt  as  shown  in 
New  Masses  for  April  2.  1940  (p.  21);  he  was 
honored  at  a  dinner  In  New  York  City,  Jan- 
uary 14.  1946,  arranged  by  New  Masses  and 
at  which  awards  were  made  for  greater  inter- 
racial understanding  (Dally  Worker  of  Jan. 
7,  1946,  p.  11,  cols.  1  and  2);  he  endorsed 
New  Masses,  as  reported  In  the  Dally  Worker 
of  April  7,  1947  (p.  11);  he  sponsored  a  plea 
for  financial  supp>ort  of  New  Masses,  as  dis- 
closed In  the  Issue  of  that  publication  for 
April  8,  1947  (p.  9);  he  received  the  New 
Masses  award  for  his  contribution  in  pro- 
moting democracy  and  Interracial  unity  at 
the  publication's  second  annual  awards 
dinner  (New  Masses  of  Nov.  18.  1947, 
p.  7);  the  February  1953  Issue  of  Masses  and 
Mainstream  carried  a  chapter  from  Dr.  Du- 
Bois' book  "The  Soul  of  Black  Polk."  written 
50  years  ago  (Dally  Worker,  Feb.  23,  1953,  p. 
7);  he  was  author  of  "In  Battle  for  Peace." 
described  as  the  story  of  his  83d  birthday, 
and  which  was  published  by  Masses  and 
Mainstream  (the  Daily  Worker  of  June  18. 
1952,  p.  7;  Daily  People's  World  of  Sept.  17. 
1952,  p.  7;  the  Dally  Worker  of  Sept.  23,  1952, 
p.  7;  and  the  Worker  of  Dec.  21.  1952.  p.  7|  . 

•The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
cited  New  Masses  as  a  Communist  periodi- 
cal (Congressional  Record,  vol.  88.  pt.  6.  p. 
7448);  the  special  committee  cited  It  as  a 
nationally  circulated  weekly  Journal  of  the 
Communist  Party.  (Report  of  Mar.  29, 
1944;  also  cited  In  reports  of  Jan.  3,  1939. 
and  June  25,  1942.)  Beginning  with  the 
March  1948  Issue.  New  Masses  and  Main- 
stream (Marxist  quarterly )  consolidated  into 
what  Is  now  known  as  Masses  and  Main- 
stream, with  the  announcement  that  here, 
proudly.  In  purpose  even  If  not  In  identical 
form.  Is  a  magazine  that  combines  and  car- 
ries forward  the  37-year-old  tradition  of  New 
Masses  and  the  more  recent  literary  achieve- 
ment of  Mainstream.  We  have  regrouped 
our  energies,  not  to  retire  from  the  battle 
but  to  wage  It  with  fresh  resolution  and 
confidence'  (Masses  and  Mainstream  for 
March  1948.  p.  3). 

"A  letterhead  of  the  Committee  To  Secure 
Justice  in  the  Rosenberg  Case,  dated  March 
15.  1952.  carried  the  name  of  Dr.  W  E  B 
DuBois  In  a  list  of  sponsors;  he  Joined  In  a 
request  of  that  committee  for  a  new  trial  for 
Bethel  and  Julius  Rosenberg  (Dally  Worker 
of  June  12,  1952,  p.  6);  he  participated  in  a 
rally  October  23  in  New  York  City,  to  de- 
mand clemency  for  the  Rosenbergs  (Daily 
Worker,  Oct.  27.  1952.  p.  8);  he  signed  an 
amicus  curiae  brief  presented  to  Supreme 
Court  In  Washington.  DC.  urging  a  new 
trial  for  the  Rosenbergs  (Dally  Worker  of 
Nov.  10,  1952.  p.  3;  and  the  Dally  People's 
World  of  Nov.  13.  1952.  p.  8).  He  WTOte  an 
article  entitled  A  Negro  Leader's  Plea  To 
Save  Rosenbergs'  (the  Worker  of  Nov.  16. 
1952,  p.  3-M);  and  the  Dally  Worker  of 
January  21,  1953  (p.  7)  reported  that  he  had 
urged  clemency  for  the  Rosenbergs. 

"The  Dally  Worker  of  April  11.  1949  (p  5), 
reported  that  Dr.  DuBois  was  a  member  of 
the  Sponsoring  Committee  of  the  World 
Peace  Congress  in  Paris;  he  was  cochairman 
of  the  American  sp>onsorlng  committee  of 
the  congress,  as  disclosed  on  a  leaflet  entitled 
'World  Congress  for  Peace,  Paris.'  April  20-23. 
1949.  he  was  proptosed  as  a  candidate  for  the 
World  Peace  Prize,  awarded  by  the  World 
Peace  Congress  (Daily  People's  World  of  Dec 
7,  1951.  p.  4) ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  World  Peace  Congress 
(Daily  Worker  of  Sept.  14,  1950,  p.  5) ;  he  was 
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one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  Second  World 
Peace  Congress  In  Sheffield.  England  (Dally 
Worker  of  Oct.  19,  1950.  p  3)  he  waB  elected 
to  the  Presiding  Committee  of  the  World 
Peace    Congress    (Daily    Worker    of   Nov.    17. 

1950,  p.  li;  he  waa  a  member  of  the  World 
Peace  Council  of  that  congress  (Daily  Worker 
of  Nov.  24,  1950,  p.  9»:  a  mimeographed  let- 
ter dated  December  1.  1950.  contains  his  name 
in  a  list  of  sponsors  of  the  American  sponsor- 
ing committee  for  representation  at  the 
World  Peace  Consress. 

'Dr  DuBois  was  a  member  of  the  US. 
Sponsoring  Commiuee  of  the  American 
Intercontinental  Peace  Conference  (Dally 
Worker  of  December  28.  1951.  p.  2.  and  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1952.  p  2<:  the  Peace  Conferei;:e 
was  called  by  the  World  Peace  Council. 
formed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Second 
World  Peace  Congress  in  Warsaw;  he  w:is 
awarded  the  Internattonp.l  Peace  Prize  for 
six  world  figures'  by  the  World  Peace  Coun- 
cil (Daily  Peoples  World  of  January  29, 
1953.  p  7;  the  Worker  of  Febrtiary  8,  1953.  p. 
5;  and  Daily  Peoples  World.  November  25, 
1953,  p.  4».  He  av..irded  the  Stalm  Peace 
Prize  for  1953  to  Howard  Fast  in  ceremonies 
held  In  the  Hotel  McAlpm  In  April  1954. 
I  See  Dally  Worker.  April  26.  1954.  pp  3  and 
6  .ind  the  Worker.  May  9,  1954,  p.  9  1 

"The  Daily  Worker  of  June  20.  1950  ip  2i, 
reported  that  Dr  DuBois  signed  tne  World 
Peace  Appeal:  the  same  information  appears 
on  an  undated  leaflet  of  the  enterprise,  re- 
ceived by  this  committee  September  11.  1950. 
A  mimeographed  list  of  individuals  who 
signed  the  Stockholm  World  Appeal  To  Out- 
law Atomic  Weapons,  received  for  filing  Oc- 
tober 23.  1950.  contains  the  name  of  Dr. 
Du  Bois.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Peace  In- 
formation Center  where  the  Stockholm  peace 
petition  was  made  available.  (Daily  Worker 
of  May  25,  1950,  p.  2:  and  Aug.  16,  1950.  p. 
5  1 

■  The  World  Peace  Congress  which  was 
held  In  Paris.  France.  April  20-  23,  1949.  was 
cued  as  a  Communist  front  among  the 
■peaoe'  conferences  which  'have  been  or- 
ganized under  Communist  Initiative  In  vari- 
ous Countries  throughout  the  world  as  part 
of  a  camp.iign  ag.iinst  the  North  Atlantic 
Defense  Pact'  (Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  in  reports  of  April  19.  1949;  July 
i;?.  1950;  ard  April  1.  1951).  The  World 
Peace  Couticil  w.\s  formed  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Second  World  Peace  Congress  in  War- 
saw and  was  'hearlded  by  the  Moscow  ra- 
dio as  the  expression  of  the  determination  of 
the  peoples  to  take  Into  their  own  hands  the 
struggle  for  peace."  (Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  In  a  report  dated  April 
1,   1951  ) 

"The  World  Peace  Appeal  was  cited  as  a 
petition  camp.ilgn  Iiunclied  bv  the  Per- 
manent Committee  of  the  World  Peace  Con- 
gress at  its  meeting  In  Stockholm.  March 
16-19.  1950;  It  'received  the  enthusiastic  ap- 
proval of  every  section  of  the  international 
Communist  hierarchy'  and  was  'lauded  in 
the  Communist  press,  putting  every  individ- 
ual Communist  on  notice  that  he  "has  the 
duty  to  rise  to  this  appeal"."  (Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  in  Its  report  of 
April  1.  1951  \ 

"The  American  Peace  Crusade,  organized  In 
January  1951,  was  cited  as  an  organization 
which  the  Communists  established  as  a  new 
instrument  for  their  "peace"  offensive  in 
the  United  States'  (Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican   Activities    in    its    reports    of    Feb.    19. 

1951.  and  Apr  1.  1951);  Dr  DuBois  was  one 
of  the  sfxinsors  of  the  crusade  (Dally  Worker 
of  Feb  1  1951.  p  2);  minutes  of  the 
sponsors  meet'ng  which  was  held  In  Wash- 
ington, DC,  March  15,  1951  (p.  4).  named 
him  as  one  of  the  Initiators  of  the  crusade 
and  also  as  having  been  proposed  as  cochalr- 
man  of  that  meeting:  he  was  a  sponsor  of  the 
.American  People's  Congress  and  Exposition 
f")r  Peace,  which  was  held  in  Chicago.  June 
29  July  1.  1951.  called  by  the  American  Peace 


Crusade  to  advance  the  theme  of  world 
peace  (Daily  Worker.  Apr  2.  1951,  p.  2; 
May  1.  1951.  p.  11;  the  American  Peace  Cru- 
sade. May  1951.  pp  1  and  4.  the  Dally  Work- 
er of  May  9.  1951.  p  4;  Dally  Worker  of  June 
11,  1951.  p.  2;  a  leaflet  of  the  congress; 
Daily  Worker  of  July  1,  1951.  p.  3;  a  leattet 
entitled  'An  Invitation  to  American  Labor 
To  Participate  in  a  Peace  Congress;  the  call 
to  the  American  People's  Congress;  the  Dally 
Worker  of  July  3,  1951,  p.  2).  He  signed  a 
petition  of  the  crusade,  calling  on  President 
Truman  and  Congress  to  seek  a  big-power 
pact  (Dally  Worker.  Feb.  1,  1962,  p.  1); 
he  attended  a  meeting  of  Delegates  Assembly 
for  Peace,  called  by  the  crusade  and  held  in 
Washington.  DC.  April  1  (Dally  Worker. 
Apr  3.  1952,  p  3);  he  was  one  of  the  spon- 
sors of  a  peace  referendum  Jointly  with  the 
American  Peace  Crusade  to  make  the  end  of 
the  Korean  war  a  major  Issue  In  the  1952 
election  campaign  (Dally  People's  World  of 
Auc:    25,   1952,  p    8)  . 

*  Dr.  DuBois  issued  a  statement  on  the 
death  of  Stalin  which  read  In  part  as  fol- 
lows: 'Let  all  Negroes.  Jews,  and  foreign- 
born  who  have  suffered  In  America  from 
prejudice  and  Intolerance,  remember  Joseph 
Stalin'  (Daily  Worker  of  Mar.  9.  1953,  p. 
3  1 ;  the  Daily  Worker  of  January  18,  1952  (p. 
8 1 ,  reported  that  he  had  renewed  his  flght 
for  a  p'^ssport  in  order  to  attend  the  Ameri- 
can Intercontinental  Peace  Conference  in 
Rio  de  Janelr-);  it  was  reported  In  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  on  May  10,  1952  (p.  B- 
21),  that  Dr.  DuBois  was  refused  admission 
to  Canada  to  attend  the  Canadian  Peace 
Congress  because  he  refused  to  undergo  an 
examination  'oy  the  Canadian  Immigration 
Service.  On  September  14.  1952.  the  Worker 
I  p.  M6).  reported  that  Dr.  DuBois  had  ex- 
perienced passport  di'^culties  when  leaving 
the  United  States:  and  on  May  4.  1953  (p.  2) . 
the  Daily  Worker  reported  that  U.S.  Delegate 
Betty  Sanders  told  the  opening  session  of 
the  Continental  Cultural  Congress  In  Santi- 
ago. Chile,  that  DuB  )ls  would  have  attended 
in  person  as  well  3:3  in  spirit"  if  he  had  not 
been  denied  a  passport." 

Continuing  from  the  Congressional 
Record,  voliime  102,  part  3,  page  3219, 
I  read: 

October   13.   1955. 

Subject:  Arthur  B  Splngam,  national  presi- 
dent, member  of  boi\rd  of  directors. 
NAACP.  1954. 

The  public  records,  files,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  subject  individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
resenting the  results  of  an  investigation  by 
or  findings  of  this  committee.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Individual  Is  not  necessarily 
a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or 
a  fellow-traveler  unless  otherwise  Indicated. 

Arthur  B  Spingarn  is  listed  as  an  Individ- 
ual participatl'in  in  the  Conference  on  Africa, 
held  by  the  Council  on  African  Affairs  In 
New  York  City.  April  14.  1944,  according  to 
the  council's  pamphlet.  For  a  New  Africa 
( p   37) . 

The  Attorney  General  (if  the  United  States 
c-.ted  the  Council  on  African  Affairs  as  sub- 
versive and  Comm.unlst  in  letters  to  the 
Loyalty  Review  Board,  released  December  4, 
1947.  and  September  21.  1948.  The  Attorney 
General  redesignated  the  organization  April 
27.  1953,  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  No. 
10450,  and  included  it  on  the  April  1,  1954, 
consolidated  list  of  organizations  previously 
designated 

An  undated  leaflet.  The  Only  Sound  Policy 
for  a  Democracy,  and  the  Dally  Worker  of 
March  18.  1945.  (p  2) .  listed  Arthur  Spingarn, 
president,  NAACP.  New  Tork.  N.Y.,  as  one 
who  signed  a  statement  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration for  Constitutional  Ll!>ertles  support- 
ing the  War  Department  s  order  on  granting 
commissions  •  •  •  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  have  been  members  of  or  sympa- 


thetic to  the  views  of  the  Communist  Party. 
An  advertisement  In  the  New  York  Times, 
April  1.  1946.  (p.  16).  listed  Arthur  B  Spin- 
garn as  a  signer  of  a  statement  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  for  Constitutional  Liber- 
ties opposing  use  of  injunctions  In  labor 
disputes. 

The  Attorney  General  cited  the  National 
Federation  for  Constitutional  Liberties  as 
subversive  and  Communist  in  letters  released 
December  4.  1947.  and  September  21.  1948; 
redesignated  April  27,  1953.  and  Included  on 
the  April  1,  1954.  consolidated  list.  The 
group  was  cited  previously  by  the  Attorney 
General  as  part  of  what  Lenin  called  the 
solar  system  of  organizations,  ostensibly 
having  no  connection  with  the  Communist 
Party,  by  which  Communists  attempt  to 
create  sympathizers  and  supjxirters  of  their 
program.  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  88, 
pt.  6,  p.  7446.)  The  special  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  in  its  report  of 
March  29,  1944  (p.  50),  cited  the  National 
Federation  as  "one  of  the  viciously  subver- 
sive organlzatlorw  of  the  Communist  Parly."' 
The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
in  its  report  of  September  2,  1947  (p.  3). 
cited  the  National  Federation  •  •  •  as  among 
a  "maze  of  organizations  "  which  were 
"spawned  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  defend- 
ing civil  liberties  In  general  but  actually  In- 
tended to  protect  Communist  subversion 
from  any  penalties  under  the  law  " 

An  undated  letterhead  of  the  Public  Use 
of  Arts  Committee  listed  Arthur  B.  Spingarn 
as  a  sponsor  of  the  organization  The  spe- 
cial Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
in  Its  report  of  March  29.  1944  ( p.  112).  cited 
the  Public  Use  of  Arts  Committee  as  a  Com- 
munist front  which  was  organized  by  the 
Communist-controlled  Artists  Union. 


Ff-brvary  13.  1956. 
Subject:    Channlng  H    Tobias,   chairman   of 
the  board  of  directors.  NAACP.  1954 

The  public  records,  flies,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  contain  the  following  In- 
formation concerning  the  subject  individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  ccjnstrued  as  rep- 
resenting the  results  of  an  Investigation  by 
or  findings  of  this  committee  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Individual  is  not  necessarily 
a  Communist,  a  Communist  synipathlzer,  or 
a  fellow  traveler  unless  otherwise  Indicated. 

An  undated  leaflet.  "'The  South  Is  Closer 
Than  You  Think.'"  named  Channlng  Tobias 
as  a  member  of  the  executive  b<3ard  and  as 
cochalrman  of  the  New  York  committee. 
Southern  Conference  for  Human  Welfare. 
The  Southern  Patriot  for  December  \'^\6 
(p.  8> ,  named  him  as  an  advisory  a.'^sori.Ue 
for  1947-48  of  the  Southern  Conference  for 
Human  Welfare.  This  organization  has 
been  cited  as  a  Communist  front  by  the  spe- 
cial Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
(report  of  Mar.  29.  1944.  p.  147):  and.  was 
the  subject  of  a  separate  report  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  (Report 
No.  592,  June  12.  1947)  wherein  it  was  cited 
as  a  Communist-front  o.'-ganizatlon  "'which 
seeks  to  attract  southern  liberals  on  the  basis 
of  Its  seeming  Interest  In  the  problems  of 
the  South"  althongh  its  "professed  Interest 
in  southern  welfare  Is  simply  an  expedient 
for  larger  alms  serving  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Its  subservient  Communist  Party  In  the 
United  States. ■■ 

The  Dally  Worker  of  March  4,  1939  fp.  2) 
reported  that  Channlng  Tobias  endorsed  the 
fifth  New  York  City  Conference  of  the  Amer- 
ican Leagtie  for  Peace  and  Democracy:  and  a 
letterhead  of  the  organization,  dated  June 
12,  1939.  showed  him  as  a  member  of  the 
executive  board.  The  special  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  cited  the  American 
League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  as  "The 
largest  of  the  Communist-front  movements 
in  the  United  States"  and  added.  "The  league 
contends  publicly  that  it  is  not  a  Commu- 
nist-front movement,  yet  at  the  very  be- 
ginning    Communists    dominated    It.      Earl 
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Browder  was  Its  vice  president."  (See  re- 
port of  Jan.  3.  1939.  pp.  69-71  and  Mar  29. 
1944,  p.  37;  also  cited  In  reports  Jan.  3.  1941. 
June  25,  1942,  and  Jan.  2,  1943  »  The  Attor- 
ney General,  In  1942,  cited  It  as  being  estab- 
lished In  1937  '"in  an  effort  to  create  public 
sentiment  on  behalf  of  a  foreign  policy 
adapted  to  the  Interests  of  the  Soviet  Union." 

In  the  Congressional  Record  of  Sep- 
tember 24,  1942.  pages  7683-7684.  m  a 
letter  the  Attorney  General  cited  the  or- 
ganization "as  subversive  and  Commu- 
nist"— Attorney  General  letUM's  to  the 
Loyalty  Review  Board,  released  Decem- 
ber 4,  1947.  and  SepUmber  21,  1948;  also 
redesignated  April  29,   1953. 

Continuing  from  page  3222  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  with  relation  to 
Allan  Knight  Chalmers,  national  treas- 
urer, member  of  the  board  of  directors, 
NAACP,  1954: 

Rev.  Allan  Knight  Chalmers  was  listed 
among  the  sponsors  of  the  Greater  New  York 
Emergency  Conference  on  Inalienable  Rights 
In  the  program  of  that  conference  held  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1940.  The  Special  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  cited  the  Greater 
New  York  Emergency  Conference  on  In- 
alienable Rights  as  a  Communist  front  which 
was  succeeded  by  the  National  Federation 
for  Constitutional  Liberties  (rejx)rt  of  Mar. 
29.  1944.  pp.  96.  129).  The  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  cited  It  as  being 
among  a  "maze  of  organizations "  which 
were  "spawned  for  the  alleged  purpose  of 
defending  civil  liberties  in  general  but  actu- 
ally Intended  to  protect  Communist  subver- 
sion from  any  penalties  under  the  law  "  (re- 
port of  Sept.  2.  1947.  p.  3) . 

A  leaflet  entitled  ""Protestantism  Answers 
Hate"  contains  the  name  of  Dr.  Allan  Knight 
Chalmers,  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York, 
in  a  list  of  sfKjnsors  of  the  call  to  a  dinner 
forum  In  New  York  City,  February  25,  1941. 
under  auspices  of  Protestant  Digest  Asso- 
ciates. The  I'rotestant  Digest  was  cited  by 
the  special  committee  as  "'a  magazine  which 
has  faithfully  propagated  the  Communist 
Party  line   *    •    *.'" 

Continuing  from  page  3232  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

SOSCOE  DUNJEE,  NATIONAL   BOARD  OT  DHIECTORS. 
NAACP.    1BS4 

The  Daily  Worker  for  April  16,  1947  (p  2|, 
reported  that  Roscoe  Dunjee,  attorney.  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla  .  was  one  of  the  signers  of 
a  statement  defending  the  Communist  Party 
He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  a  statement  con- 
demning "punitive  measures  directed  against 
the  Communist  Party"'  as  shown  by  the  April 
20.  1947.  Issue  of  the  Worker  (p.  8).  The 
Dally  Worker  for  April  27.  1947  (p.  24) .  shows 
Roscoe  Dunjce  as  one  of  the  signers  of  a 
statement  against  the  ban  on  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  Roscoe  C.  Dunjee.  publisher  of 
the  Black  Dispatch.  Oklahoma  City,  was  a 
sponsor  of  a  statement  attacking  the  arrest 
of  the  Comrrunist  Party  leaders,  according 
to  the  Dally  Worker.  August  23.  1948  (p  3). 
He  sponsored  the  "Statement  by  Negro  Amer- 
icans"" In  behalf  of  the  arrested  Communist 
leaders  as  shown  by  the  August  29,  1948, 
Issue  of  the  Worker  (p.  11).  The  Daily 
Worker  for  March  7,  1950  (p  4) ,  reported  that 
Roscoe  Dunjee  attacked  Judge  Medina  in  the 
case  of  the  Communist  leaders. 

Roscoe  Dunjee  was  a  member  of  the  Ini- 
tiating committee,  of  the  Congress  on  Civil 
Rights  held  in  Detroit,  Mich..  April  27  and  28, 
1946,  as  shown  by  the  summons  to  the  con- 
gress. The  Daily  Worker  of  April  16.  1947 
(p.  2) ,  report<Kl  that  Roscoe  Dunjee,  of  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla.,  was  one  of  the  signers  of 
a  statement  released  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Congress  def  mding  the  Communist  Party. 
The  Civil  Rights  Congress  was  cited  as  sub- 


versive and  Communist  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  (letters  to  the 
Loyalty  Review  Board  1947  and  1948;  in- 
cluded in  consolidated  list  released  Apr.  I, 
1954).  The  Committee  on  Un-Amencan 
Activities  cited  the  organization  as  t>eing 
"'dedicated  not  to  the  broader  issues  of  civil 
liberties,  but  specifically  to  the  defense  of 
Individual  Communists  and  the  Communist 
Party"  and  "controlled  by  individuals  who 
are  either  members  of  the  Communist  Party 
or  openly  loyal  to  it "  (Rept.  No.  1115.  Sept. 
2.  1947,  pp   2  and  19). 

Roscoe  Dunjee  was  a  signer  of  the  call 
to  the  Second  Southern  Conference  for  Hu- 
man Welfare.  Chattanooga.  Tenn  .  April  14- 
16.  1940  A  letterhead  of  the  conference, 
dated  June  4.  1947.  shows  Roscoe  Dunjee  as 
vice  president  and  a  member  of  the  national 
committee  of  that  organization.  He  was  also 
shown  as  vice  president  of  the  organization 
in  an  undated  leaflet.  The  South  Is  Closer 
Than  You  Think,  and  the  testimony  of 
Walter  S.  Steele,  public  hearings.  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities.  July  21.  1947. 
page  139.  The  Southern  Conference  for  Hu- 
man Welfare  was  cited  as  a  Communist  front 
which  received  money  from  the  Robert  Mar- 
shall Foundation,  one  of  the  principal  sources 
of  funds  by  which  many  Communist  fronts 
operate.  (Special  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities,  report.  Mar.  29.  1949.  p.  147.) 
In  Its  report  of  June  12.  1947.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  described 
the  conference  as  a  Communist-front  orga- 
nization "which  seeks  to  attract  southern 
liberals  on  the  basis  of  its  seeming  interest 
in  the  problems  of  the  South."  although  its 
"professed  Interest  in  soutliern  welfare  is 
simply  an  expedient  for  larger  alms  serving 
the  Soviet  Union  and  it*  subservient  Com- 
munist Party  in  the  United  States." 

According  to  the  Daily  Worker  for  April  1. 
1945  (p.  6m) ,  Roscoe  Dunjee  was  asked  what 
he  thought  of  New  York's  new  antidiscrimi- 
nation law,  and  was  quoted  as  replying; 
"It  shows  a  trend  In  the  direction  which  the 
United  States  as  a  nation  must  take  if  we 
rise  to  the  level  of  Russian  morality   •    •    '." 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  go  into 
detail  on  another  person  who  is  discussed 
in  the  speech. 

There  is  reference  to  Dr,  S,  Ralph 
Harlow,  national  board  of  directors. 
NAACP,  1954,  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  at  page  3233;  ab^o  io  Dr  Robert 
C  Weaver,  national  board  of  directors, 
NAACP.  1954;  Lewis  Gannett,  national 
board  of  directors,  NAACP,  1954;  Dr. 
Buell  G.  Gallagher,  national  board  of 
directors.  NAACP,  1954;  Judge  Hubert 
P.  Delany — also  spelled  Delaney — na- 
tional board  of  directors.  NAACP,  1954; 
Norman  Cousen.":.  national  board  of  di- 
rectors. NAACP.  1954:  Dr.  Algernon  D. 
Black,  national  board  of  directors, 
NAACP.  1954;  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche.  na- 
tional board  of  directors.  NAACP.  1954; 
Dr.  H.  Claude  Hudson,  national  board  of 
directors.  NAACP.  1954;  Carl  R.  John- 
son, national  board  of  directors,  na- 
tional legal  committee.  NAACP,  1954; 
Alfred  Baker  Lewis,  national  board  of 
directors.  NAACP.  1954;  and  Dr  James 
J  McClcndon,  national  board  of  direc- 
tors, national  health  committee, 
NAACP,  1954 

These  statements  appear  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  102.  part  3. 
pages  3233-3238. 

Then  there  is  reference  to  A.  Maceo 
Smith,  national  board  of  directors. 
NAACP.  1954.  Since  this  person  has 
been  mentioned  as  having  been  closely 


associated  with  the  nominee.  I  wish  to 
read  part  of  his  background ; 

A  Maceo  Smith  was  a  signer  of  a  state- 
ment released  by  the  Civil  Rights  Congress 
of  Texas  against  a  ban  on  the  Communist 
Party  as  shown  bv  the  Worker,  April  27, 
1947  (p.  25). 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
cited  the  Civil  Rights  Congress  as  subver- 
sive and  Communist  In  letters  to  the  Loyal- 
ty Review  Board,  released  to  the  press  by 
the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  De- 
cember 4,  1947.  and  September  21,  1948; 
redesignated  April  27.  1953,  pursuant  to  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No,  10450,  and  Included  on  the 
April  1,  1954,  consolidated  list.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  in  Its 
report  of  September  2.  1947  ( pp  2  and  19) 
cited  the  Civil  Rights  Congress  as  an  or- 
ganization formed  in  April  1946  as  a  merger 
of  two  other  Communist-front  organiza- 
tions (International  Labor  Defense  and  the 
National  Federation  for  Constitutional  Lib- 
erties); "dedicated  not  to  the  broader  issues 
of  civil  liberties,  but  specifically  to  the  de- 
fense of  individual  Communists  and  the 
Communist  Party"  and  ""controlled  by  in- 
dividuals who  are  either  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  or  openly  loyal  to  It." 

On  page  3239,  there  is  reference  to 
James  Hinton.  national  board  of  direc- 
tors, NAACP.  1954;  Theodore  M.  Berry, 
national  board  of  directors.  National  Le- 
gal Committee.  NAACP.  1954;  and  Earl 
B.  Dickerson.  national  board  of  directors, 
National  Legal  Committee.  NAACP.  1954. 
I  read  from  his  background: 
Earl  B.  Dickerson  protested  approval  of  the 
Smith  Act  by  the  Supreme  Cotirt  as  "having 
a  disastrous  Impact  upon  •  •  •  struggle  of 
Negro  people"  (Daily  Worker.  Oct.  1.  1951, 
p.  1 1 .  He  filed  a  petition  with  the  clerk  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  supporting  the 
pending  application  for  a  hearing  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Smith  Act  as  shown 
by  the  Daily  Worker,  October  4.  1951  (p.  15). 
Mr.  Dickerson  was  identified  in  this  source 
as  a  Negro  attorney  In  Illinois.  He  spoke 
against  the  Smith  Act  according  to  the 
February  12,  1952,  Issue  of  the  Daily  Peoples 
World  (p.  3),  and  was  coauthor  of  a  memo- 
randiun  to  the  Supreme  Cotirt  "on  the 
menace  of  the  Smith  Act  to  the  Negro 
people  "  (Dally  People's  World.  July  15.  1952. 
p.  1).  Earl  B.  Dickerson,  president,  National 
Lawyers  Guild,  Chicago,  was  a  signer  of  an 
appeal  to  President  Truman  requesting  am- 
nesty for  leaders  of  the  Communist  Party 
convicted  under  the  Smith  Act  (Daily 
Worker.  Dec.  10.  1952.  p.  4).  As  shown 
by  the  Daily  Worker.  December  29.  1953  (p. 
8 1  and  the  Worker,  January  3.  1954  (p.  6), 
Earl  B  Dickerson  was  one  of  39  prominent 
Midwest  citizens  signing  a  plea  for  Christmas 
amnesty  for  Communist  leaders  convicted 
under  the  Smith  Act.  which  was-  wired  to 
President  Elsenhower.  He  was  one  of  the 
Initiators  of  an  appeal  for  reduced  ball  for 
Claude  Llghtfoot.  Illinois  Communist  leader. 
Indicted  under  a  section  of  the  Smith  Act  as 
shown  by  the  September  12.  1954,  issue  of 
the  Workej-   (p.  16). 

At  page  3241,  there  is  reference  to 
Benjamin  E.  Mays,  national  board  of 
directors.  NAACP,  1954:  at  page  3242.  to 
A.  T.  Walden.  National  Legal  Committee. 
NAACP,  1954;  Arthur  D.  Shores.  National 
Legal  Ccmmittee.  NAACP.  1954;  and 
Lloyd  Garrison,  chairman.  National  Le- 
gal Committee,  NAACP.  1954. 

At  page  3243  there  is  reference  to 
Sydney  A.  Jones.  National  Legal  Com- 
mittee. NAACP,  1954;  and  W.  Robert 
Ming.  Jr.  National  Legal  Committee, 
NAACP.    1954.     Here  is  another  person 
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who  was  on  occasion  closely  associated 
with  the  nominee  and  for  that  reason. 
I  shall  read  from  his  background : 

An  election  campaign  letter  of  the  Na- 
tional Lawyers  Guild,  dated  May  18,  1940. 
listed  Elobert  W.  Ming,  Jr.,  as  tiie  candidate 
for  delegate  to  the  national  convention, 
Washington.  DC.  chapter.  Robert  Ming. 
Jr..  Washington.  DC,  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  nominations  committee.  Fifth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild.  Book-Cadillac  Hotel.  Detroit.  Mich.. 
May  29  to  June  1,  1941. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  in  its  report  of  March  29,  1944 
(P  149).  cited  the  National  Lawyers  Guild 
as  a  Communist-front  organization.  The 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities.  In  its 
report  on  the  National  Lawyers  Guild.  Sep- 
tember 17,  1950.  cited  the  organization  as  a 
Communist  front  which  "Is  the  foremost 
legal  bulwark  of  the  Communist  Party.  Its 
Iront  organizations  and  controlled  unions" 
and  which  "since  its  Inception  has  never 
failed  to  rally  to  the  legal  defense  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  Individual  members 
thereof  Including  known  espionage  agents." 

There  is  reference  also  to  Arthur  J. 
Mandell,  National  Legal  Committee, 
NAACP.  1954:  Robert  W.  Kenny,  Na- 
tional Legal  Committee,  NAACP,  1954; 
Milton  R.  Konvitz.  National  Legal  Com- 
mittee. NAACP,  1954;  and  Loren  Miller, 
National  Legal  Committee,  NAACP, 
1954. 

On  page  3245 :  Subject,  "Bartley  Crum, 
National  L^gal  Committee,  NAACP, 
1954." 

Page  3246:  Subject.  "Morris  L.  Ernst, 
National  Legal  Committee.  NAACP." 

Page  3247:  Subject,  "Z.  Alexander 
Looby,  national  board  of  directors.  Na- 
tional Legal  Committee,  NAACP,  1954." 

Page  3248:  Subject.  "Paul  J.  Kern, 
National  Legal  Committee,  NAACP, 
1954." 

Page  3249:  Subject.  "Karl  N.  Llewel- 
lyn, National  Legal  Committee,  NAACP, 
1954." 

Page  3250:  Subject,  "Shad  Poller — 
Isador  Poller — National  Legal  Commit- 
tee. NAACP.  1954." 

Page  3250:  Subject,  "JawTi  Sandifer, 
National  Legal  Committee,  NAACP, 
1954." 

Page  3250:  Subject.  "Sidney  R.  Red- 
mond, National  Legal  Committee. 
NAACP,  1954." 

Page  3251 :  Subject,  "Edward  P.  Lovett, 
National  Legal  Committee,  NAACP, 
1954." 

Page  3251 :  Subject,  "Louis  L.  Redding, 
National  Legal  Committee,  NAACP, 
1954." 

Page  3251:  Subject:  "Joseph  B.  Rob- 
inson. National  Health  Committee, 
NAACP.  1954." 

Page  3251:  Subject,  "Dr,  Edward  L. 
Young.  National  Health  Committee. 
NAACP.  1954." 

Page  3252:  Subject,  "Viola  Bernard, 
National  Health  Committee,  NAACP, 
1:^54." 

Page  3252:  Subject.  "Dr.  John  P. 
Peters.  National  Health  Committee, 
NAACP.  1954." 

Page  3253:  Subject,  "Dr.  Russell  L. 
Cecil.  National  Health  Committee, 
NAACP,  1954." 

Page  3254:  Subject,  "Dr.  C.  Herbert 
Marshall,  National  Health  Committee, 
NAACP." 


Page  3254:  Subject,  "Gloster  Current, 
director  of  branch  department,  NAACP. 
1954." 

Page  3254:  Subject,  "Franklin  H.  Wil- 
liams, west  coast  regional  secretary, 
council,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  NAACP, 
1954." 

Page  3255:  Subject.  '  U.  S.  Tate,  re- 
gional special  counsel  for  Southwest, 
Dallas,  Tex..  NAACP.  1954." 

Page  3255:  Subject,  "Clarence  M. 
Mitchell,  director,  Washington  Bureau, 
NAACP,  1954." 

Page  3255:  Subject,  "Henry  Lee  Moon, 
director,  Public  Relations  Department, 
NAACP,  1954." 

Page  3256:  Subject,  "Clarence  A.  Laws, 
regional  director,  New  Orleans,  La., 
NAACP." 

Page  3256:  Subject.  "Robert  L.  Carter, 
assistant  special  counsel.  NAACP,  1954." 

Robert  L.  Carter  wrote  an  article  which 
was  published  In  the  Lawyers  Guild  Review 
(  vol.  VI.  pp.  553-54,  and  599-601 ) .  The  Law- 
yers Guild  Review  was  cited  as  "an  ofiBclal 
organ  of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild"  by  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  re- 
port on  the  National  Lawyers  Guild.  Septem- 
ber 21.  1950  ip    13». 

The  National  Lawyers  Guild  was  cited  by 
the  special  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities as  a  Communist  front  organization  In 
Its  report  of  March  29.  1944  (p.  149).  It  was 
cited  as  a  Communist  front  which  "Is  the 
foremost  legal  bulwark  of  the  Communist 
P,irty.  its  front  organizations,  and  controlled 
xinions"  and  which  "since  Its  Inception  has 
never  failed  to  rally  to  the  legal  defense  of 
the  Communist  Party  and  Individual  mem- 
bers thereof.  Including  known  espionage 
agents."  i  Committee's  review  on  the  Na- 
tional Lawyers  Guild.   September  21,   1950.) 

It  was  reported  In  the  Times  Herald  of 
April  28.  1948  (pp.  1  and  4)  that  Robert  L. 
Carter,  of  the  American  Veterans'  Committee. 
was  a  spon.sor  of  a  conference  against  antl- 
Communlst  legislation. 

Page  3256:  Subject.  "Madison  S. 
Jones.  Jr.  assistant  field  secretary, 
NAACP,  1954." 

Pace  3255:  Subject.  "Thurgood  Mar- 
shall, special  counsel,  NAACP,  1954." 

Thurgood  Marshall  was  a  member  of  the 
national  committee  of  the  International 
Juridical  A-ssociatlor. ,  as  shown  in  the  pam- 
phlet. What  Is  the  IJA?  The  special  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  cited 
the  International  Juridical  Association  as 
"a  Communist  front  and  an  offshoot  of  the 
International  Labor  Defense"  fRept.  No.  1311, 
dated  March  29,  1944).  In  a  report  on  the 
National  Law.ers  Guild,  prepared  and  pub- 
lished September  17,  1950.  by  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  the  Internation- 
al Juridical  Association  was  cited  as  an  or- 
ganization which  "actively  defended  Com- 
munists and  consistently  followed  the 
Communist  Party  line." 

A  Mst  of  officers  of  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild,  as  of  December  1949  (printed  In  the 
committee's  report  on  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild,  p  18)  contains  the  name  of  Thur- 
good Marshall.  New  York  City,  among  the 
members  of  the  executive  board.  He  was 
shown  to  be  an  associate  editor  of  the  Law- 
yers Guild  Review  In  the  Issue  of  May-June 
1948  ip  422)  It  was  reported  in  the  Dally 
■Worker  of  November  30,  1942  (p,  1),  that 
Mr,  Marshall,  special  counsel  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  was  one  of  those  who  submitted  a 
report  denouncing  lynching  and  discrimi- 
nation which  was  adopted  by  the  national 
executive  board  of  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild.  It  was  also  reported  In  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star   (Feb.  8.   1948,  p.  A-22, 


and  Feb  12,  1948.  p.  A-8) ,  that  Mr.  Marshall. 
Identified  as  special  counsel,  NAACP,  crit- 
icized the  loyalty  program  In  a  public  forum 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Law- 
yers Guild  in  Washington,  DC. 

The  National  Lawyers  Guild  was  cited  by 
the  special  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities as  a  Communist  front  in  Report  No. 
1311  of  March  29.  1944  ip  149 1.  In  the 
committee's  report  on  the  organization,  re- 
leased In  1950,  the  guild  was  cited  as  a  Com- 
munist front  which  "is  the  foremost  legal 
bulwark  of  the  Communist  Party.  Its  front 
organizations,  and  controlled  unions  '  and 
which  "since  its  inception  has  never  failed  to 
rally  to  the  legal  defense  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  and  individual  members  thereof, 
including  known  espionage  agents." 

The  Dally  Worker  of  November  24.  1947 
(p.  4).  reported  that  Thurgood  Marshall  was 
among  a  group  of  attorneys  who  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  New  York  Congressmen  asking  them 
to  oppose  the  contempt  citations  In  the  case 
of  the  so-called  Hollywood  10. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  giving  to 
the  Senate  information  about  officers  of 
the  NAACP.  taken  from  the  official  files 
of  the  Committee  on  Un- American  Ac- 
tivities of  the  House  of  Repre.scntativcs. 
As  can  be  seen,  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  has  complete 
files  on  these  individuals,  and  they  show 
the  large  number  of  Communist-front 
organizations  or  organizations  which  in 
some  instances  have  been  cited  as  Com- 
munist— to  which  thcsC  individuals  be- 
long. They  are  the  .proup  of  people  who 
have  controlled  and  directed  the  NAACP. 
They  are  the  group  of  people  who  hired 
attorneys  and  employees  for  the  NAACP 
They  are  the  ones  who  directed  the 
NAACP  in  its  various  activities.  Among 
the  persons  listed  is  the  individual  who 
is  before  the  Senate  now  for  confirma- 
tion as  a  Federal  judge,  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall. I  quote  from  page  3255  of  the 
Congressional  Record  of  the  date  givcri; 

Thurgood  Marshall  was  a  member  of  th? 
national  committee  of  the  International 
Juridical  Association,  as  shown  in  the  pa;;'.- 
phlet,  "What  Is  the  IJA?"  The  Spjeclal 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  cited 
the  International  Juridical  As.'*cx?iation  as 
"a  Communist  front  and  an  offshoot  of  *he 
International  Labor  Defense"  (Rept.  No. 
1311,  dated  Mar.  29.  1944  i .  In  a  report  on 
the  National  Lawyers  Guild,  prepared  and 
published  September  17,  1950.  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-Amertcan  Activities,  the  In- 
ternational Jtirldlcal  AssoclatKm  was  cited 
aa  an  organization  which  "actively  defended 
Communists  and  consl8tei:tiy  followed  the 
Communist  Party  line. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  people  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  know  the  kind  of 
man  who  has  been  nominated,  and  whose 
nomination  the  Senate  ha.s  been  called 
upon  to  confirm  for  a  hi^h  position  on 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  next  to  the 
highest  court  in  the  United  States.  I 
want  the  people  of  the  country  to  know 
that  he  was  a  member  of  an  organization 
known  as  the  International  Juridical 
Association.  That  organization  was 
cited  by  the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  as  one  which  actively 
defended  Communists  and  consistnntly 
followed  the  Communist  Party  line. 

Is  that  the  kind  of  judge  we  want  on 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals'  Is  theie 
not  a  lawyer  somewhere  in  the  United 
States  whom  the  President  of  this  Nation 
could  have  found  who  was  not  a  member 
of  such  an  organization,  and  who  could 
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have  been  appointed  to  this  high  posi- 
tion? Surely  there  must  be  such  a 
person  some'^vhere — even  a  Negro,  if  the 
President  is  determined  upon  appoint- 
ing to  the  CDurt  a  person  of  any  par- 
ticular race  I  have  no  prejudice  against 
any  person  lecau.se  of  his  race  or  color. 
An  individurl  cannot  help  being  of  a 
certain  color  or  race:  but  his  record 
should  be  shown  here.  I  have  showTi 
records  not  dnly  of  Negroes,  but  also  of 
white  person;.  It  makes  no  difference  to 
me,  in  showing  these  record.s,  what  the 
color  of  a  pei^on  may  be,  because  we  Cx^e 
entitled  to  know  his  connections  and  as- 
sociations, his  background  and  past 
experience. 

The  list  cf  officers  of  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild  contains  the  name  of 
Thurgood  Marshall,  New  York  City, 
among  the  members  of  the  executive 
board.  He  'vas  shown  at  that  time  to 
be  an  assoc  ate  editor  of  the  Lawyers 
Guild  Revie'V.  It  was  reported  in  the 
Daily  Worker  that  Mr.  Marshall,  a  spe- 
cial counsel  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People, 
was  among  tiosc  wlio  submitted  a  report 
denouncing  lynching  and  discrimination, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  National 
Executive  Beard  of  the  National  Law^.ers 
Guild. 

It  was  also  reported  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  that  Mr.  Marshall, 
identified  a.s  special  counsel.  NAACP, 
criticized  the  loyalty  program,  in  a  pub- 
lic forum  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  La\vyers  Guild,  in  Washington. 
DC. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  shoud  know  that  this  veiT  per- 
son, who  has  been  appointed  to  the  cir- 
cuit court  ol  appeals,  was  a  member  of 
the  National  Lawyers  Guild,  and  that  the 
National  Lau-yers  Guild  was  cited  by  the 
Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities as  a  Communist  front.  In  the 
committee's  report  on  the  organization. 
the  National  Lawyers  Guild  was  cited  as 
a  Communut  front.  This  is  what  the 
committ.ee  said  about  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild: 

It  is  the  foremost  legal  bulwark  of  the 
Communist  I'arty,  Its  front  organizations, 
and  controlle<l  unions  [and|  since  Its  Incep- 
tion has  neve:-  failed  to  rally  to  the  legal  de- 
fense of  the  Communist  Party  and  Individual 
members  thereof,  including  known  espionage 
agents. 

Mr.  President,  the  Communist  publica- 
tion now  cf.lled  the  Worker,  and  for- 
merly called  the  Daily  Worker,  reported 
that  Thurgcod  Marshall  was  one  of  a 
group  of  attorneys  who  sent  a  telcs^ram 
to  members  of  the  New  York  congres- 
sional delege.tlon,  asking  them  to  oppose 
the  contempt  citations  in  the  case  of  the 
so-called  Hollywood  Ten. 

The  record  is  entirely  clear  that  this 
individual  was  not  only  an  active  member 
and  chief  attorney  for  an  organization 
whose  board  of  directors  and  member- 
ship h.st  was  composed  of  people  who 
were  also  members  of  many  Communist- 
front  orpaniiations.  but  that  also  his  own 
record  shows  that  he  belonged  to  at  least 
two  of  these  organizations. 

If  any  Member  of  the  Senate  chal- 
lenges this  statement.  I  ask  him  to  sUnd 
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up  and  speak  out  now.  If  any  Member 
of  the  Senate  denies  that  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall was  a  member  of  the  International 
Juridical  Association,  which  was  cited  as 
an  organization  which  actively  defended 
Communists  and  consistently  followed 
the  Communist  Party  line.  I  ask  him  to 
stand  up  and  defend  Thurgood  Marshall 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  disagree  emphatically 
and  completely  with  the  argument  being 
made  by  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. I  consider  Thurgood  Marshall  a 
loyal  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  TmJRMOND.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  not  a  response  to  the  question 
I  asked.  I  asked  whether  any  Member 
of  the  Senate  denies  that  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall was  a  member  of  the  International 
Juridical  Association,  which  was  cited 
by  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  as  an  organization  which  ac- 
tively defended  Communists  and  con- 
.sistently  followed  the  Communist  Party 
line.  I  asked  any  Member  of  the  Senate 
who  denies  that  to  stand  up  and  say  so. 

The  Senator  from  Penn.s5ivania  sim- 
ply has  said  that  he  considers  Thurgood 
Mar.'^hall  a  loyal  American. 

Mr,  President,  let  the  record  speak 
for  itself.  I  simply  asked  whether  any 
Senator  denies  that  Thurgood  Marshall 
was  a  member  of  that  organization  or 
can  prove  that  he  was  not  a  member  of 
it.  The  House  of  Representatives  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  says 
Thurgood  Marshall  was  a  member  of  it, 
and  al.so  that  that  organization  actively 
defended  Communists  and  consistently 
followed  the  Communist  Party  Une. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.      I  yield. 

Mr  CLARK,  Let  the  Record  show- 
that  there  are  five  Senators  in  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  let 
the  record  further  show  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  does  not  deny 
that  Thurgood  Marshall  was  a  member 
of  the  International  Juridical  Associa- 
tion— or.  at  least,  that  .so  far  he  has  not 
denied  it  nor  has  he  admitted  it.  And 
let  the  record  further  show  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  not 
denied  that  Thurgood  Marshall  was  a 
member  of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild. 
If  he  denies  that  Thurgood  Marshall  was 
a  member  of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild. 
I  should  like  to  have  him  stand  up  and 
defend  Thurgood  Marshall  on  that  point. 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities has  held  that  the  National  Law- 
yers Guild — 

Is  the  foremost  legal  bulwark  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  Its  front  organizations,  and 
controlled  unions  and  since  Its  Inception  has 
never  failed  to  rally  to  the  legal  defense  of 
the  Communist  Party  and  Indlvldu.^l  mem- 
bers thereof,  including  known  espionage 
agents. 

That  is  what  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild  Is  or  was  according  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

That  committee  Is  an  official  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States. 


They  found  that  this  organization  was 
composed  of  those  lawyers  who  rallied 
to  the  legal  defense  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  individual  members  of  the 
CommuniJt  Party,  including  known  es- 
pionage agents. 

Thurg-c>d  Marshall  was  a  member  of 
the  National  Lawyers  Gmid;  and  no 
Member  o;  the  Senate  can  stand  up  and 
di.spute  that  fact. 

I  realize  the  tremendcas  power  of  bloc 
votes,  and  I  realize  the  great  pressure 
that  is  brought  on  Members  of  Congress 
to  take  this  step  or  that  step,  or  to  follow 
this  course  or  some  other  course,  in  order 
to  ti-y  to  win  the  bloc  votes  of  certain 
groups. 

But,  Mr.  President,  in  every  instance 
the  overall  well-being  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  of  the  Federal 
bench  in  this  particular  instance,  should 
come  first 

Perhaps  Mr.  Marshall  has  reformed; 
perhaps  he  has  changed  his  thinking; 
perhaps  he  has  now  repudiated  his  pre- 
vious associations. 

But.  Mr.  President,  why  does  the 
President  of  the  United  States  ha\e  to 
appoint  to  the  second  highest  court  in 
the  Nation  a  man  with  a  background  of 
this  sort,  when  throughout  the  country 
there  arc  thousands  of  lawyers,  white  or 
Negro,  who  do  not  have  such  a  back- 
ground and  have  not  belonged  to  such 
Commimist-front  organizations? 

As  I  have  said.  I  realize  the  great  in- 
fluence o::  the  NAACP  and  of  certain 
other  minority  groups.  I  am  laboring 
under  no  misapprehension  in  regard  to 
what  the  Senate  will  do  on  the  question 
of  the  confirmation  of  this  nomination. 

But,  Ml .  President,  regardless  of  that, 
the  Mcmt'crs  of  the  Senate  and  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  are  entitled  to  have 
spread  on  the  record  the  background 
of  the  pe-son  whose  nomination  is  now 
before  the  Senate. 

Membe:-s  of  the  Senate  have  no  choice 
in  the  selections,  but  we  do  have  a 
choice  in  confirming  nominations,  and 
there  is  an  obligation  upon  Members 
of  this  body  to  confirm  the  nominations 
of  person;  whose  background  and  expe- 
rience are  sound,  and  who  have  not  been 
members  of  questionable  Communist- 
front  org£.nizations,  as  has  Mr  Marshall. 

Mr,  Pr(>sident.  in  closing,  let  me  say 
that  I  have  just  read  to  the  Senate  ex- 
cerpts from  Representative  Gathings' 
speech  of  February  23.  1956.  which 
speech  condemns,  by  documentary  evi- 
dence. thi»  leadership  of  the  NAACP  for 
numerous  Communist-front  citations  for 
78  officers,  staff  members,  and  others. 
Mr,  Thurgood  Marshall  has  served  al- 
most his  entire  iepal  career  as  counsel 
to  this  o 'Kanization  His  associations 
and  affllu.tions  m  the  NAACP  have  not 
been  conducive  to  an  unbiased  judicial 
temperarr.ent  As  will  be  apparent  from 
Representative  Gathings'  speech,  many 
of  the  people  with  whom  he  has  been 
closely  associated  over  the  years  have 
highly  questionable  backgrounds.  This. 
tAken  into  consideration  along  with  his 
lack  of  (verall  legal  experience,  con- 
vinces me  that  this  most  imrwrtant  seat 
on  the  Federal  bench  should  be  filled  by 
.someone  other  than  Mr,  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall. 
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I  reiterate  that  I  would  not  vote  to 
condemn  any  man  by  failing  to  confirm 
his  nomination  in  the  Senate  because  of 
his  race  or  color.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  shall  not  punish  my  conscience  by  vot- 
ing to  confirm  the  nomination  of  any 
man,  black  or  white,  who  has  been  so 
prominently  connected  with  an  organi- 
zation like  the  NAACP  and  other  groups 
and  who  has  a  record  like  that  of  Thur- 
good  Marshall. 

For  those  reasons,  I  shall  vote  against 
the  confirmation  of  Thurgood  Marshall's 
nomination. 

ExHiBrr  1 
"National  Association  for  the  Advancfment 
OF  Colored  People,  etc  i  A  S  Harrison, 
Jr.,  Attorney  General  of  Virginia,  et  al.". 
"NAACP  Legal  Defi:nse  A  Educational 
Fund.  Inc  ,  v  A  S  Harrison.  Jr  .  Attorney 
Qenekal  of  Virginia,  et  al  (202  Va.  142  i  " 
(Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia.  Sept. 
2.  1960,  rehearing  denied  Oct  12.  1960) 
The  National  Association  fur  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  and  its  Legal  Defense 
&  Educational  F*und.  Inc  ,  brought  sep- 
arate suits  against  the  attorney  general  of 
Virginia  and  others  for  declaratory  Judgment. 
The  circuit  court  of  the  city  of  Richmond, 
Edmund  W.  Hening,  Jr  .  J  ,  rendered  a  de- 
cree adverse  to  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  and 
its  Legal  Defense  &  Educational  Fund,  Inc., 
and  they  appealed  The  supreme  court  of 
appeals,  I'Anson,  J.,  held  that  chapter  36  uf 
the  1956  act  malting  it  unla»-ful  for  any  per- 
son or  organization  having  a  direct  interest 
In  proceedings  to  promise,  give,  or  offer  any 
money  or  thing  of  value  as  Inducement  to 
any  person  to  commence  or  prosecute  further 
any  original  proceeding  in  any  coiu-t  or  be- 
fore any  board  or  administrative  agency,  but 
exempting  from  its  operation  a  host  of  po- 
tential litigants  Is  unconstitutional  because 
It  violates  right  of  freedom  of  speech  under 
both  State  and  Federal  Constitutions  and 
denies  due  process  of  law  and  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  under  the  14th  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution,  but  that  chapter 
33  dealing  with  malpractice  is  constitution- 
al 

Decree  affirmed  in  part  and  reversed  in 
part,  and  causes  remanded  for  entry  of  de- 
cree In  accordance  with  opinion 

1      statutes  C-^24  1  (  1  1 

Penal  statutes  are  to  be  strictly  construed, 
but  In  construing  them  intention  of  legisla- 
ture must  govern,  and  such  Intention  must 
be  found  by  giving  to  the  words  used  their 
ordinary  and  usvial  meaning. 

2  attorney     and     client     C^3  2 

Chapter,  which  amends  statutes  dealing 
with  solicitation  of  any  legal  or  professional 
business  or  employment,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  and  providing  for  disbarment  of 
attorneys  guilty  of  malpractice,  and  which 
broadens  definition  of  "malpractice"  to 
Include  acceptance  of  employment  from 
any  person,  partnership,  corporation,  or- 
ganization or  association  with  knowledge 
that  it  violated  statutes,  and  which  broadens 
definition  of  "runner"  to  include  any  per- 
son, association  or  corporation  acting  as 
agent  for  another  person,  association,  or 
corporation  employing  attorney  in  connec- 
tion with  any  judicial  proceeding  in  which 
such  person,  association  or  corporation  is 
not  a  party  and  has  no  pecuniary  right  or 
liability,  and  which  makes  it  unlawful  for 
any  person,  association,  or  corporation  to 
solicit  any  business  for  attorney  or  any 
other  person,  corporation,  or  association,  is 
not  vague  and  ambigjous  (Code  1950,  sees. 
54-74.  54-78.  54-79) . 

3  attorney     and    client    0=32 

Chapter,  which  amends  statutes  dealing 
with  solicitation  of  any  legal  or  professional 


business  or  employment,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  and  providing  for  disbarment  of 
attorneys  guilty  of  malpractice,  and  which 
broadens  definition  of  "malpractice"  to 
inclvide  acceptance  of  employment  from 
any  person,  partnership,  corporation,  organ- 
ization, or  association  with  knowledge  that 
it  violated  statutes,  and  which  broadens 
definition  of  "runner"  to  include  any  per- 
son, association,  or  corporation  acting  as 
agent  for  another  person,  association,  or 
corporation  employing  attorney  In  connec- 
tion with  any  judicial  proceeding  In  which 
such  person,  association,  or  corporation  is 
not  a  party  and  has  no  pecuniary  right  or 
liability,  and  which  makes  It  unlawful  for 
any  person,  association,  or  corp)oratlon  to 
solicit  any  business  for  attorney  or  any  other 
person,  corporation,  or  association.  Is  ap- 
plicable to  activities  of  National  Associa- 
tion for  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
and  its  Legal  Defense  &  Educational  Fund, 
Inc.  (Code  1950,  sees.  54-74.  54-78,  54-79). 

4.  attorney   and  client  0=   32 

Acceptance  of  employment  by  an  attorney 
in  cases  which  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  its  con- 
ference and  branches  act  as  Intermediaries 
in  solicitation  of  legal  business  not  only 
violates  statutes  dealing  with  solicitation  ol 
legal  business  but  also  canons  of  professional 
ethics  dealing  with  Intermediaries  and  for- 
bidding attorneys  to  aid  unauthorized  prac- 
tice of  law  (Code  1950.  sees.  54-74,  54-78, 
54-79:  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  Rules  for 
Integration  of  State  Bar,  rule  2,  sees.  35,  47. 

5.  ATTORNEY    AND    CLIENT    G=>    32 

Statutes  enacted  by  the  general  assembly 
in  the  public  interest  to  regulate  the  prac- 
tice of  law  cannot  be  violated,  and  canons  of 
legal  ethics  should  not  be  ignored  simply 
because  those  violating  the  statutes  and  ig- 
noring the  canons  of  legal  ethics  are  asserting 
constitutional  rights  (Code  1950.  sees. 
54-74,  54-78,  54-79;  Supreme  Court  of  Ap- 
peals Rules  for  Integration  of  State  Bar,  rule 
2,  sees  35,  47) . 

6      attorney     AND     CLIENT     ©=J     32 CONSTITU- 
TIONAL LAW  C=>  215.  253,  274 

Chapter,  which  amends  statutes  dealing 
with  solicitation  of  any  legal  or  professional 
business  or  employment,  and  providing  for 
disbarment  of  attorneys  guilty  of  malprac- 
tice, and  which  broadens  definition  of  "mal- 
practice" to  include  acceptance  of  employ- 
ment from  any  person,  partnership,  corpora- 
tion, organization  or  association  with  knowl- 
edge that  It  violated  statutes,  and  which 
broadens  definition  of  "runner"  to  Include 
any  person,  association  or  corporation  acting 
as  agent  for  another  person,  association,  or 
corporation  employing  attorney  In  connect- 
tlon  with  any  judicial  proceeding  In  which 
such  person,  association  or  corporation  Is  not 
a  party  and  has  no  pecuniary  right  or  liabil- 
ity, and  which  makes  It  unlawful  for  any 
person,  association  or  corporation  to  solicit 
any  business  for  attorney  or  any  other  per- 
son, corporation  or  association.  Is  not  un- 
constitutional, on  ground  that  It  violates 
Federal  constitutional  rights  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  assembly,  and  denies  to  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  its  affiliates,  officers,  employees,  volun- 
tary workers,  attorneys,  and  contributors 
due  process  of  law  and  equal  protection  of 
the  law  guaranteed  by  the  14th  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution  (Code  1950,  sees. 
54-74,  54-78,  54-79;  U.S.C.Const.  Amend.  14). 

7.    ATTORNEY    AND    CLIENT    <J^32 

A  State,  under  Its  police  power,  has  right 
to  require  high  standards  of  qualifications 
and  ethical  conduct  from  those  who  desire 
to  practice  law  within  its  borders,  and  It 
may  revoke  or  suspend  license  to  practice  law 
of  attorneys  who  are  guilty  of  unethical  eon- 
duct. 


8.  ATTORNEY    AND    CLIENT    0=332 

Statute  which  forbids  laymen  to  solicit 
employment  for  attorneys,  or  engage  in  busi- 
ness of  furnishing  attorneys  to  render  legal 
services.  Is  a  valid  police  regulation  not 
violative  of  any  constitutional  restriction 
(Code   1950.  sees.  54-74,  54-78.  54-79), 

9.  CONSTITUTIONAL    LAW    0=>38 

Test  of  constitutional  validity  of  a  law  Is 
not  merely  what  lias  been  done  under  It,  but 
what  may  by  Its  authority  be  done. 

10.    CHAMPERTY    AND     MAINTENANCE    G=>  1 

Aiding  the  Indigent  In  legal  proceedings 
is  one  of  the  generally  recognized  exceptions 
to  the  law  of  maintenance. 

11.  CHAMPERTY   AND    MAINTENANCE    C=»3 CON- 

STITUTIONAL  LAW   C=390,   211.   253,    274 

Chapter  making  It  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son or  organization  not  having  a  direct 
Interest  In  proceedings  to  promise,  give,  or 
offer  any  money  or  thing  of  value  as  In- 
ducement to  any  person  to  commence  or 
prosecute  further  any  original  proceeding 
In  any  court  or  before  any  board  or  ad- 
ministrative agency,  but  exempting  from  its 
operation  a  host  of  potential  litigants  Is  un- 
constitutional because  it  violates  right  of 
freedom  of  speech  under  both  State  and 
Federal  Constitutions  and  denies  due  proc- 
ess of  law  and  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
under  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  (Code  1950,  sees  18  1-394  to 
18.1-400;  Const,  sec.  12;  U.S.C.A.  Const 
Amends,  l,  14. 

12.  ATTORNEY      AND     CLIENT      C=>      U CONSTI- 

TUTIONAL   LAW    0=>    90 

A  State  may  forbid  one  to  practice  law 
without  a  license,  but  It  cannot  prevent  an 
unlicensed  person  from  making  a  speech  be- 
fore an  assembly,  telling  members  of  assem- 
bly of  their  rights  and  urging  them  to  assert 
their  rights  (Const,  sec.  12). 

13.    CONSTmmONAL    LAW    C=    90 

State  statutes  must  be  specifically  directed 
to  acts  or  conduct  which  overstep  legal  lim- 
its, and  must  not  Include  those  which  keep 
within  the  protected  area  of  free  speech 
(Const,  sec.  12) . 

14.    CONSTITUTIONAL    LAW    C=    209 

Equal  protection  of  the  laws  as  guaran- 
teed under  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  does  not  preclude  a  State 
from  resorting  to  classification  for  purposes 
of  legislation,  but  such  classification  must 
be  reasonable  and  not  arbitrary,  and  must 
rest  on  some  ground  of  dltference  or  distinc- 
tion which  bears  a  fair  and  substantial  re- 
lation to  the  subject  or  object  of  legislation, 
so  that  all  persons  similarly  situated  shall 
be  treated  alike  (U.S.C.A.  Const   Amend.  14). 

15.     ATTORNEY     AND     CLIENT     C=>      32 CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL   LAW    0=>    90 

The  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  Its  Legal  Defense 
&  Educational  Fund.  Inc  ,  and  those  as- 
sociated with  them  may  not  be  prohibited 
from  acquainting  persons  with  what  it  is 
believed  to  be  their  legal  rights  and  advising 
them  to  assert  their  rights  by  commencliig 
or  further  prosecuting  a  suit  against  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  any  department, 
agency  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 
any  person  acting  as  an  officer  or  employee  of 
such,  but.  In  so  advising  persons  to  com- 
mence or  further  prosecute  such  suits,  those 
organizations,  or  those  associated  with  them, 
should  not  solicit  legal  business  for  their 
attorneys  or  any  particular  attorneys  (Code 
1950,  sees.  18.1-394  to  18  1-400,  54  74,  54-78, 
54-79;  Const,  sec.  12;  U.S.C.A.  Const  Amends 
1,   14). 

16.    CHAMPERTY     AND     MAINTENANCE    C^     9 

The  National  Association  for  Advancement 
of  Colored  People.  Its  Legal  Defense  &  Ed- 
ucational   Fund,    Inc.,   and    tho.se   associated 
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with  them  ir.ay  not  be  prohibited  from  con- 
tributing money  to  persons  to  assist  them  In 
commencing  or  furthering  prosecuting  suits, 
which  have  aot  been  solicited  by  those  or- 
ganizations or  thi:>se  associated  with  them, 
and  channeled  by  them  to  their  attorneys 
or  any  other  attorneys  (Code  1950,  pecs.  18  i- 
394  to  18.1-'K)0,  54-74,  54-78.  54-79;  Const, 
sec.  12;  U.S.CJV.  Const   Amends.  1,  14). 

Robert  L.  Carter,  New  York  City  (Oliver 
W.  Hill.  Richmond,  on  the  brief  i.  for  ap- 
pellant NAACP. 

Spottswocxl  W.  Robinson  III.  Riclimond 
(Thurgood  Marshall,  New  York  C.ty,  on  the 
brief),  for  appellant  NAACP  Legal  Defense 
&.  Educational  Fund.  Inc. 

David  J.  Mays,  Richmond  (John  W. 
Knowles,  assistant  attorney  general,  Henry 
T.  Wlckham  Richmond,  on  the  brief),  for 
appellees  A.  S.  Harrison   and  others. 

Before    Eggleston.    C.    J.,    and    Sprately. 
Buchanan,     Miller,     Whittle,     Snead,     and 
I'Anson.  JJ. 
I'Anson.  Justice: 

"The  Natlcnal  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  N.^ACP,  and  the  NAACP  Legal  De- 
fense ti  Educational  Fund,  Inc  ,  herein- 
after referred  to  as  tlie  fund,  appeli.-Ujts 
herein,  fiJed  their  separate  bills  of  complaint 
In  the  court  below  against  Albertls  S.  Harri- 
son, Jr.,  attorney  general  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  \  Irglnia,  the  attorneys  for  the 
Common wea:th  of  the  cities  of  Richmond, 
Newport  Ne^^s.  and  Norfolk,  and  the  coun- 
ties of  Arlington  and  Prince  Edward,  \'3  , 
appellees  herein,  to  secure  a  declaratory 
Judgment  construing  chapters  33  and  36, 
'acts  of  assembly,  executive  session.  1956," 
codified  as  sections  54-74,  54  78,  54-79,  code 
of  1950,  as  fcmended,  1958  replacement  vol- 
ume, and  sections  18-349  31  to  18-349  37,"  In- 
cUisive,  code  of  1950  as  amended,  1958  Cum, 
Supp.,  as  they  may  affect  the  appellants,  their 
officers,  meirbers,  affiliates  of  NA^CP,  con- 
tributors, vcluntary  workers,  attorneys  re- 
tained or  eriployed  by  them  or  to  whom 
they  may  contribute  moneys  and  expenses, 
and  litigants  receiving  assistance  In  cases  in- 
volving racial  discrimination,  because  of  the 
activities  of  he  NAACP  and  the  fund  in  the 
past  or  the  continuation  of  like  activities  in 
the  future. 

"The  NAACP,  in  addition  to  seeking  a  con- 
struction of  the  aforementioned  statutes, 
alleged  that  the  statutes  are  unconstitu- 
tional and  void  because  their  enforcement 
would  deny  to  It.  Its  affiliates,  officers,  mem- 
bers, contributors,  voluntary  workers,  attor- 
neys retained  or  employed  by  It.  and  Utlgants 
whom  It  may  aid.  due  process  of  law  and 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  In  violation  of 
the  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

"The  two  suits  were  heard  and  considered 
together  In  the  court  below,  by  consent 
of  all  parties,  on  the  appellants'  bills;  their 
exhibits,  which  Included  a  transcript  of  the 
evidence,  exhibits,  the  majority  and  dussent- 
Ing  opinions  of  the  three-judge  Federal 
court,  and  the  Judgment  entered  in  the  case 
of  National  Aisociation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People  v.  Patty.  D.C.  (159  F.  Supp. 
503)  Judgme:it  vacated  and  remanded  sub 
nom.  Harrisoi  et  al.  v.  National  Association 
tor  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
(360  U.S.  167.  79  S.  Ct.  1025,  3  L.  Ed.  2d  1152); 
the  answers  and  exhibits  of  the  appellees; 
and  ore  tenus  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  ap- 
pellees and  tie  NAACP,  except  one  deposi- 
tion taken  on  behalf  of  the  NAACP.  No 
testimony  was  taken  on  behalf  of  the  fund. 
"The  court  below  held,  so  far  as  need  here 
be  stated,  (li  that  chapters  33  and  36  do 
hot  violate  the  constitutional  guarantees 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  assembly,  due 
process  of  law  and  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  under  the   14th  amendment;    i2)    that 


'Now  sees.  18.1-394  to  18.1-400,  1960  Cum. 
Supp. 


the  evidence  shows  that  the  appellants,  their 
officers.  affiliates.  members.  voluntary 
workers  and  attorneys  are  engaged  in  the 
improper  scUcltatlon  of  legal  business  and 
employment  in  violation  of  chapter  33  and 
the  canons  of  legal  ethics;  (3)  that  attor- 
neys who  accept  employment  by  appellants 
to  represent  litigants  in  cases  solicted  by 
the  appellants,  and  in  which  they  pay  all 
costs  and  attorneys'  fees,  are  violating  chap. 
ter  33  and  the  canons  of  legal  ethics;  and 
(4)  that  the  appellants  and  those  associated 
with  them  advise  persons  ol  their  legal 
rights  In  matters  In  which  the  appellants 
have  no  direct  Interest,  and  whose  profes- 
sional advice  has  not  been  sought  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Virginia  canons  of  legal 
ethics,  and  as  an  Inducement  for  such  per- 
sons to  a.ssert  their  legal  rights  through  the 
commencement  of  or  further  prosecution  of 
legal  proceedings  against  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  any  department,  agency 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  any  per- 
son acting  as  an  employee  for  either  or  both 
or  any  of  the  foregoing,  the  appellants  fur- 
nish attorneys  employed  by  them  and  pay 
all  court  costs  Incident  thereto,  and  that 
these  activities  violate  either  chapter  33  or 
36.  or  both. 

"Tlie  court's  decree  enumerated  certain 
detailed  activities  of  the  appellants  which 
do  not  violate  chapters  3:^  and  36.  and  since 
they  are  not  challenged  by  any  of  the  parties 
hereto,  they  need  not  be  stated  herein. 

"From  the  decree  of  the  chancellor  we 
grafted  an  appeal  and  supersedes  In  each 
cause.  They  will  be  considered  together 
by  us.  as  they  were  In  the  court  below,  ex- 
cept the  statutes  involved  will  be  considered 
separately. 

"The  questions  presented  on  these  ap- 
peals are — 

■  1.  Do  the  activities  of  the  appellants,  or 
either  of  them,  amount  to  solicitation  of 
business,  prohibited  by  chapter  33'' 

"2.  Do  the  activities  of  the  appellants  or 
either  of  them,  amount  to  an  Inducement  to 
others  to  commence  or  further  prosecute 
lawsuits  against  the  Commonwealth,  Its  of- 
cers,  agencies,  or  political  subdivisions,  as 
prohibited  by  chapter  36:" 

"3  Do  the  provisions  of  either  chapters  33 
or  36  violate  the  Virginia  bill  of  rlgh'.s 
(constitution,  sec.  12)  and  the  14th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States? 

"The  evidence  shows  that  the  NAACP  and 
the  fund  are  nonprofit  membership  corpora- 
tions organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  with  authority  to  operate  In 
this  Com.mon wealth  as  foreign  corporations. 
The  NAACP  and  the  fund  functioned  as  one 
corporation  with  the  same  officers,  directors 
and  members  from  1911  until  1948,  when, 
for  tax  purposes  and  other  reasons,  the  fund 
w.os  organized  as  a  separate  corporation. 

"The  principal  purpose  f  f  the  NAACP  is 
to  eliminate  all  forms  of  racial  segregation. 
It  has  been  described  by  Its  counsel  as  a  po- 
litical organization  for  those  who  ojDpose 
racial  discrimination. 

"Affiliated  with  the  NAACP  are  approxi- 
mately 1.000  unincorporated  branches  oper- 
ating In  45  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Tlie  branches  are  chartered  by  the 
NAACP.  and,  for  failure  of  tlie  branch  officers 
to  follow  strictly  the  policies  and  directives 
of  the  national  body,  their  charters  may  be 
revoked  or  their  officers  removed.  The 
branches  are  generally  grouped  together  m 
each  State  Into  an  unincorporated  associa- 
tion. In  Virginia  the  association  is  known 
as  the  Virginia  State  Conference  of  NAACP 
Branches. 

"The  State  conference  holds  annual  con- 
ventions which  are  attended  by  delegates 
from  the  local  branches.  It  takes  the  lead 
In  NAACP'B  activities  In  this  State  under 
the  administration  of  a  full-time  salaried 
executive  secretary  who  Is  responsible  to  a 
board  of  directors.     The  executive  secretary 


coordlnat<«  the  activities  of  the  branches  In 
accordance  with  the  policies  and  objectives 
cf  the  conference  and  the  N.^.ACP.  siper- 
vises  local  membership  and  fund  raising 
campaign;!,  distributes  educational  material 
dealing  with  racial  matters,  and  perfornis 
many  other  duties. 

"The  eiecutire  secretary,  members  of  the 
legal  staf!.  and  other  representatives  of  the 
State  con'erence  make  speeches  before  local 
brandies  and  other  pr^ups  !  ir  the  purpose 
of  advising  those  present  that  all  segregation 
laws  are  unconstitutional  and  void,  and 
urging  them  to  challenge  U.ws  to  eliminate 
segregation  through  the  Institution  of  legal 
proceedings  which  the  State  conference,  the 
N.AACP,  and  the  fund  sponsor  at  no  cost  to 
the  litigants. 

"The  aid  given  litigants  to  Initiate  suits 
is  In  the  form  of  furnishing  lawyers  who 
are  meml>er8  of  the  legal  committee  of  the 
conference,  the  NAACP,  and  regional  counsel 
of  the  fund,  the  payment  of  court  costs,  and 
other  exp?nses  of  litigation. 

"The  conference  receives  financial  support 
to  defray  the  cost  of  litigation  It  sponsors. 
and  other  expenses  from  the  local  branches, 
the   natlo.ial  bodies,  and   contributions 

"Letter?  and  directives  addressed  to  officers 
of  local  branches  and  signed  by  the  execu- 
tive secre-Ary  of  the  conference,  filed  as  cx- 
iilblts  by  the  appellees,  show  the  plans, 
methods,  md  procedures  used  by  the  NAACP 
to  sponsor  litigation  in  school  cases 

"A  letter  dated  May  26,  1954,  reads  In  part 
as  follows; 

"  'It  Is  of  utmost  Importance  that  your 
branch  retain  the  leadership  In  all  actions 
engaged  in  In  your  ccmmunity  ' 

"In  a  letter  dated  June  16,  1954,  It  Is  said: 

"  "The  conference  Is  proceeding  with  the 
development  of  Its  plan  and  will  advise  you 
thereof  a?   soon  as  this  work  Is  completed," 

"A  confdentlal  directive  of  June  30,  1955, 
from  the  jiresldent  and  executive  secretary  to 
local  branches  relative  to  the  handling  of 
petitions  for  presentation  to  local  school 
boards  stated  In  part  as  follows: 

"  Petitions  will  be  placed  only  in  the 
hands  of  highly  trusted  and  responsible  per- 
sons to  secure  signatures  of  parents  or 
gu.irdlans  only, 

"  'The  s.gnlng  of  the  petition  by  a  parent 
or  guardljn  may  well  be  only  the  first  step 
to  an  extended  court  fight.  Therefore,  dis- 
cretion and  care  should  be  exercised  to  se- 
cure petitioners  who  will — If  need  be — go  all 
the  way. 

a  •  •  •  • 

"  "The  education  committee  chairman  will 
forward  ccmpleted  petitions  to  the  executive 
secretary  cf  the  State  conference. 

"  'Following  the  above  procedure.  It  be- 
comes appirent  that  the  faster  your  branches 
act  the  socner  will  your  school  board  be  peti- 
tioned to  desegregate  your  schools.  Every 
act  of  otir  branch  and  the  Slate  conference 
officials  from  this  point  on  should  be  con- 
sidered as  an  emergency  action,  and  must 
take  precJdence  over  routine  affairs — per- 
sonal or  otherwise.' 

"Another  directive  contained  In  part  these 
instructions: 

■■  'Organize  the  parents  in  the  community 
so  that  as  many  as  possible  will  be  familiar 
■witli  the  procedure  when  and  If  lawsuits 
are  begun  In  behalf  of  plaintiffs  and  parents. 

'  if  no  jilarus  are  announced  or  steps  taken 
toward  dei-egregatlon  by  tlie  time  school  be- 
gins this  fall,  1955.  the  time  for  lawsuits 
lias  arri\el.  At  this  stage  court  action  is 
essential  because  only  in  this  way  does  the 
mandate  o  the  Supreme  Court  that  a  prompt 
and  reasonable  start  toward  full  compliance 
become  fu  ly  operative  on  the  school  boards 
la  questio;!. 

"  At  this  stage  the  matter  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  legal  department  and  It  will 
proceed  with  the  matter  in  court  ' 

"An  official  report  of  NAACI'  and  Its  V'lr- 
glnla  conference  activities  from  May  17.  1954, 
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to  September  13,  1957.  shows  the  purpose  and 
a  continuation  of  their  method  of  operation 
as  follows: 

"  Up-to-date  picture  of  action  by  NAACP 
branches  since  May  31. 

•■  'A.  Petitions  filed  and  replies.  A  total 
of  55   branches  have  circulated  petitions. 

"  'B.  Where  suits  are  contemplated.  Pe- 
titions have  been  filed  in  seven  counties/ 
cities.  Graduated  negative  response  received 
In  all  cases. 

"  C.  Readiness  of  lawyers  for  legal  action 
in  certain  areas.  Selection  of  suit  sites  re- 
served for  legal  staff.  State  legal  staff  ready 
for  action  in  selected  areas. 

"  'D,  Do  branches  want  legal  action? 
"  "The  majority  of  our  branches  are  will- 
ing to  support  legal  action  or  any  other  pro- 
gram leading  to  early  desegregation  of  schoo:s 
that  may  be  suggested  by  the  national  and. 
State  conference  officers.  Our  branches  arf 
alert  to  overtures  by  public  officials  that 
Negroes  accept  voluntary  racial  segregation 
In  public  education.' 

"An  explanation  of  the  above  report  waf; 
made  by  the  exectuive  secretary  of  the  con- 
ference as  follows:  The  language.  'Wher«' 
suits  are  contemplated,'  referred  to  places 
where  petitions  had  been  denied  by  lcx:ai 
school  boards:  'Readiness  of  lawyers  for  legal 
action  in  certain  areas,'  meant  financial  aid 
was  available:  and  Selection  of  suits  reserved 
for  legal  staff.'  meant  that  members  of  the 
legal  staff  would  pick  the  places  where  suits 
WMuld  be  brought 

•'The  State  conference  maint-;uns  a  legal 
staff  of  15  members.  1  of  whom  serves 
as  chairman  without  compensation  for  that 
particuUu-  service.  The  members  of  the  staff 
are  elected  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
conference  after  being  nominated  by  a  com- 
mittee, which  in  turn  receives  its  recom- 
mendations for  candidates  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  legal  staff,  and  there  have  never 
been  additional  nominations  from  the  floor 
of  the  convention. 

"The  members  of  the  legal  staff  of  the 
conference  are  reimbursed  for  expenses  in- 
curred in  speaking  before  local  branches  and 
other  groups  and  are  paid  fees  at  the  rate  of 
$60  per  day  for  their  services  in  cases  in 
which  the  NAACP  has  interested  itself,  'as 
long  as  such  attorneys  adhere  strictly  to 
NAACP  policies':  namely,  that  a  scho<jl  case 
must  be  tried  as  a  direct  attack  on  segrega- 
tion. Every  item  of  expense  and  all  legal 
fees  paid  by  the  conference  are  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  legal  staff,  except  the 
expenses  and  fees  of  its  chairman,  which 
are  approved  by  the  presideiu  of  the  confer- 
ence. One  member  of  the  legal  staff  testified 
that  he  entered  two  of  the  school  segregation 
cases  at  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman,  and 
that  the  relationship  'has  been  so  pleasant 
and  so  profitable'  Only  members  of  the 
legal  staff  are  selected  bv  naacP  to  bring 
suits  in  which  it  has  an  interest,  and  the 
places  for  bringing  such  suits  are  selected  by 
the  chairman,  who  refers  the  case  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legal  staff  residing  in  the  area 
from  which  the  complaining  party  came 
Without  exception,  when  a  member  of  the 
legal  staff  brings  a  lawsuit  in  his  community 
other  members  of  the  staff  are  associated 
with  him 

"The  chairman  of  the  legal  staff  n:  the 
conference  is  a  member  of  the  legal  commit- 
tee of  the  NAACP,  Virginia  counsel  for  the 
NAACP,  and  its  registered  Virginia  agent. 

"The  NAACP  is  not  a  legal  aid  society.  Its 
policy  during  the  past  several  years  has  been 
not  to  participate  in  cases  simply  because 
Neeroes  need  assistance  on  account  of  pov- 
erty. Assistance  is  given  only  in  cases  in- 
volving constitutional  rights,  and  then  only 
so  long  as  litigants  adhere  to  the  principles 
and  policies  of  the  NAACP  and  the  confer- 
ence. 

"The  initial  contact  in  the  Chariot tes-.ille 
school  segregation  case  was  made  by  the 
president  of  the  local  branch  of  the  NAACP 
when  he  requested  the  chairman  of  the  legal 


staff  to  speak  at  a  meeting  of  parents  of  cer- 
tain schoolchildren  At  this  meeting  some 
of  the  parents  signed  authorization  forms  for 
the  chairman  to  represent  such  parents  and 
their  children  in  legal  proceedings  to  de- 
segregate the  schools  of  that  city.  Other  au- 
thorization forms  were  distributed  and 
signed  with  no  attorney's  name  appearing 
thereon,  but  the  name  of  the  chairman  of 
the  legal  st;iff  was  inserted  later. 

"In  the  Arltngum  school  case,  the  peti- 
tion presented  to  the  local  school  board  for 
desegregation  of  the  schools  was  prepared 
by  the  State  conference,  and  most  of  the  sig- 
natures were  obtained  by  the  vice  president 
of  the  Arlington  branch,  who  wels  also  one 
of  the  plaintiffs  in  a  suit  later  Instituted. 
She  was  tolu  by  the  chairman  of  the  legal 
committee  of  the  conference  and  the  re- 
gional counsel  of  the  fund  that  they  would 
institute  legal  proceedings  if  the  school 
board  denied  the  request  to  desegregate  the 
schools. 

"All  authorization  forms  used  In  the 
school  segregation  cases  were  prepared  by 
the  chairman  of  the  legal  staff  and  most  of 
them  autliorized  the  attorney  named  therein 
to  associate  such  other  attorneys  as  he  de- 
sired. Usually,  the  general  counsel  of  the 
N.'^ACP  and  the  regional  counsel  of  the  fund 
are  associated  in  the  trial  of  cases  sponsored 
by  the  conference,  even  though  such  associ- 
ation is  not  directly  authorized  by  the  liti- 
gants. 

Ordinarily  a  complaint  Is  filed  with  the 
executive  secretary,  who  refers  It  to  the 
chairman  of  the  legal  staff,  and  the  chair- 
man, with  the  concurrence  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  conference,  decides  whether  suit 
will  be  Instituted.  The  executive  secretary, 
however,  testified  that  he  did  not  refer  any 
of  the  plaintiffs  In  the  school  segregation 
cases  to  the  chairman  of  the  legal  staff. 

"Many  of  the  litigants  In  school  cases  had 
no  personal  contact  with  any  of  the  lawyers 
handling  cases  In  which  their  names  ap- 
peared as  parties  plaintiff,  and  learned  of  the 
institution  of  suits  from  newspaper  ac- 
counts. Some  of  the  litigants  stated  that 
they  did  not  know  the  names  of  the  lawyers 
representing  them,  but  they  did  know  they 
were  NAACP  lawyers. 

"Only  1  witness,  out  of  some  24  litigants 
in  school  cases,  testified  that  he  would  have 
instituted  legal  proceedings  If  the  NAACP 
had  not  agreed  to  finance  them. 

"The  fund  has  a  small  membership  and  no 
affiliates.  Its  financial  support  comes  from 
contributions  solicited  by  letters  and  tele- 
grams from  New  York  City.  The  purpose  of 
tlie  fund,  as  stated  in  Its  certificate  of  Incor- 
poration, is  as  follows: 

"'(a)  To  render  legal  aid  gratuitously  to 
such  Negroes  as  may  appear  to  be  worthy 
thereof,  who  are  suffering  legal  Injustice  by 
reason  of  race  or  color  and  unable  to  employ 
and  engage  legal  aid  and  assistance  on  ac- 
count of  poverty. 

"  '(b)  To  seek  and  promote  the  educational 
facilities  for  Negroes  who  are  denied  the 
same  by  reason  of  race  or  color. 

"  '(c)  To  conduct  research,  collect,  collate, 
acquire,  compile  and  publish  facts.  Infor- 
mation and  statistics  concerning  educational 
facilities  and  educational  opportunities  for 
Negroes  and  the  inequality  in  the  educa- 
tional facilities  and  educational  opportuni- 
ties provided  for  Negroes  out  of  public  funds; 
and  the  status  of  the  Negro  In  American  life.' 
"The  director-counsel  of  the  fund  Is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying  out  the 
purposes  set  out  In  the  charter  and  the 
policies  fixed  by  its  board  of  directors.  He 
has  under  his  direction  a  legal  research  staff 
of  six  full-time  lawyers  who  reside  In  New 
York  City  but  who  may  be  assigned  to  places 
out  of  New  York.  In  addition  to  the  full- 
time  legal  staff,  the  fund  has  five  regional 
counsel,  including  one  residing  In  Richmond, 
Va..  at  an  annual  retainer  of  $6,000.  The 
fund  also  has  at  Its  disposal  social  scientists, 
teachers  of  government,  anthropologists  and 


sociologists  who  are  used  principally  In  cases 
Involving  school  litigation. 

"The  regional  counsel  of  the  fund  residing 
in  Richmond,  Va  ,  is  also  a  member  of  the 
legal  staff  of  the  conference  and  the  legal 
committee  of  the  NA.^CP 

"The  fund  has  been  approved  by  the 
State  of  New  York  to  operate  as  a  legal  aid 
society  because  of  the  provisions  of  the  bar- 
ratry statute  of  New  York,  but  coun-sel  stated 
It  does  not  operate  as  such.  A  representa- 
tive of  the  fund  testified  In  the  case  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancernent  of 
Colored  People  v.  Patty,  supra,  that  it  fur- 
nishes legal  assistance  when  a  conference 
lawyer  requests  It  or  wlien  it  is  revealed  from 
an  Investigation,  made  by  the  New  York  of- 
fice through  Its  regional  coun.sel  or  one  of 
the  lawyers  on  the  State  conference  staff, 
that  discrimination  exists  because  of  race 
or  color.  All  costs  and  expenses  Incurred  In 
such  suits  brought  on  behalf  of  Negroes  are 
borne  by  the  fund.  The  assistance  given 
may  be  In  the  form  of  providing  lawyers  to 
assist  conference  staff  lawyers  In  the  trial  of 
a  case,  or  in  the  preparation  of  briefs 

"Most  of  the  litigants  in  the  school  seg- 
regation cases  brought  In  this  State  were 
financially  able,  according  to  the  standards 
set  by  the  fund,  to  finance  their  own  pro- 
ceedings. 

"The  appellants  contend  that  chapters  33 
and  36  are;  (1)  penal  statutes  and  should  be 
strictly  construed;  (2)  that  the  statutes  are 
vague  and  ambiguous;  (3)  that  the  language 
of  the  statutes  cannot  be  construed  to  apply 
to  their  activities;  and  In  addition  the 
NAACP  says  (4)  If  the  statutes  are  construed 
to  apply  to  their  activities  they  are  uncon- 
stitutional and  void  because  they  deny  to  It, 
lt«  officers,  employees,  members  contributors, 
affiliates  and  attorneys  the  rights  of  freedom 
of  sjjeech  and  assembly,  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  and  due  process  of  law  under  the 
14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

"Chapter  33  amends  and  reenacts  sections 
54-74,  54-78  and  54-79,  code  of  1950  The 
pertinent  parts  of  the  chapter,  with  the 
amended  parts  In  black  brackets,  are  set  out 
In  the  margin  below,'     These  sections  deal 


=  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Virginia: 

"1.  That  sees,  54-74,  54-78,  and  54-79  of 
the  Code  of  Virginia  be  amended  and  re- 
enacted  as  follows: 

"Sec.  54-74,   •    •    • 

"(6)  'Any  malpractice,  or  any  unlawful  or 
dishonest  or  unworthy  or  corrupt  or  unpro- 
fessional conduct",  as  used  In  this  section, 
shall  be  construed  to  Include  the  improper 
solicitation  of  any  legal  or  professional  busi- 
ness or  employment,  either  directly  or  In- 
directly, tor  the  acceptance  of  employment, 
retEtlner,  compensation  or  costs  from  any  per- 
son, partnership,  corporation,  organization, 
or  association  with  knowledge  that  such  per- 
son, partnership,  corporation,  organization, 
or  association  has  violated  any  provision  of 
article  7  of  this  chapter,!  or  the  failure,  with- 
out sufficient  cause,  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  demand,  of  any  attorney  at  law,  to  pay 
over  and  deliver  to  the  person  entitled  there- 
to, any  money,  security,  or  other  property, 
which  has  come  into  his  hands  as  such  at- 
torney; [provided,  however,  that  nothing 
contained  In  this  article  shall  be  construed 
to  In  any  way  prohibit  any  attorney  from 
accepting  employment  to  defend  any  per- 
son, partnership,  corporation,  organization, 
or  association  accused  of  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  article  7  of  this  chapter.] 

"Sec,  54-78.  As  used  In  this  article: 

"(1)  A  'runner'  or  'capper'  Is  any  person, 
corporation,  partnership,  or  association  act- 
ing in  any  manner  or  In  any  capacity  as  an 
agent  for  an  attorney  at  law  within  this  State 
[or  for  any  person,  partnership,  corporation, 
organization,  or  association  which  employs, 
retains,  or  compensates  any  attorney  at  law 
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with  solicitation  of  any  legal  or  professional 
business  or  employment,  either  directly  or 
Indirectly,  and  provide  for  the  disbarment  of 
attorneys  guilty  of  'malpractice,  or  [of]  any 
unlawful  or  dishonest  or  unworthy  or  corrupt 
or  unprofessional  conduct.' 

"The  195(!  amendments  to  section  54-74, 
subsection  (6),  broadens  the  definition  of 
'malpractice'  to  include  the  acceptance  of 
employment  from  any  person,  partnership, 
corporation,  organization  or  association  with 
knowledge  that  such  person,  etc.,  has  violated 
any  provision  of  article  7,  chapter  4,  title  54, 
code  of  1950  (Fees.  54-78  to  54-83,  Inclusive). 

"The  amendment  to  section  54-78  broadens 
the  definition  of  'runner'  or  'capper'  to  in- 
clude any  person,  association  or  corporation 
acting  aa  an  agent  for  another  person,  asso- 
ciation or  cr)rporation  who  or  which  employs 
an  attorney  In  connection  with  any  judicial 
proceeding  In  which  such  persin.  associa- 
tion or  corp'Dratlon  Is  not  a  party  and  has  no 
pecuniary  right  or  liability  therein. 

"The  amendment  to  section  54-79  broad- 
ens the  offense  specified  which  theretofore 
made  it  unlawful  for  any  person,  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  or  association  to  act  as  a 
runner  or  capper  for  an  attorney  at  law  or 
to  solicit  any  business  for  him,  to  make  it 
unlawful  for  a  person,  association,  or  corpo- 
ration to  soUclt  any  business  for  an  attorney 
at  law  or  any  other  person,  corporation,  or 
association. 

"Vlolatlors  of  section  54-79  are  made  mis- 
demeanors, and  the  license  of  any  attorney 
violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  chapter  33 
15  subject  tC'  revocation  or  suspension. 

"1.  While  it  Is  true  that  penal  statutes 
are  to  be  strictly  construed,  yet  in  constru- 
ing such  statutes  the  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature must  govern  and  such  Intent  may  be 
found  by  giving  to  the  words  used  their  ordi- 
nary and  usual  meaning.  Tiller  v.  Common- 
wealth. 193  Va.  418,  420.  69  S  E.  2d  441,  443; 
Northrop  ani  Wickham  v.  City  of  Richmond, 
105  Va.  335,  339,   53  S  E.  962,   963;   Gates  <t 


in  connection  with  any  Judicial  proceeding 
in  which  su«3h  person,  partnership,  corpora- 
tion, organi;',atlon,  or  association  is  not  a 
party  and  in  which  It  has  no  pecuniary  right 
or  liabilit'j  In  the  solicitation  or  procure- 
ment of  bujilness  for  such  attorney  at  law 
[or  for  such  person,  partnership,  corporation, 
organization,  or  asfoclatlon  In  connection 
with  any  Judicial  proceedings  for  which  such 
attorney  or  such  person,  partnership,  cor- 
poration, organization,  or  association  Is  em- 
ployed, retained,  or  compensated.] 

"[The  fact  that  any  person,  partnership, 
corporation,  organization  or  association  is  a 
party  to  any  Judicial  proceeding  shall  not 
authorize  any  runner  or  capper  to  solicit  or 
procure  business  for  such  person,  partner- 
ship, or  corporation,  organization  or  asso- 
ciation, or  any  attorney  at  law  employed, 
retained  or  compensated  by  such  person, 
partnership,  corporation,  organization  or  as- 
sociation.] 

"(2)  An  'agent'  is  one  who  represents  an- 
other in  dealing  with  a  third  person  or  per- 
sons. 

"Sec.  54-7£i.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
psrson,  corp<iratlon.  partnership,  or  associa- 
tion to  act  aii  a  runner  or  capper  [as  defined 
In]  sec.  54-7B  to  solicit  any  business  for  [an 
attorney  at  law  or  such  person,  part.'.ership. 
corporation,  organization  or  association.] 
In  and  about  the  State  prisons,  county  jails, 
city  Jails,  city  prisons,  or  other  places  of  de- 
tention of  persons,  city  receiving  hospitals, 
city  and  county  receiving  hospitals,  county 
hospitals,  police  courts,  [county]  courts, 
municipal  courts,  courts  [of  record.]  or  In 
any  public  ir  stltution  or  in  any  public  place 
or  upon  any  public  street  or  hlchway  or  in 
and  about  private  hospitals,  sanltoriums  or 
In  and  about  any  private  institution  or  upon 
private  rr:-p?rty  of  any  character  whatso- 
ever." 


Son  Co.  V.  Richmond,  103  Va.  702    706    707 
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"2  We  find  no  vagueness  or  ambiguity  in 
the  language  of  chapter  33.  The  words  used 
are  clear  and  definite  In  their  meaning. 

"It  is  clear  from  the  language  of  the  act 
that  the  Intent  and  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  amending  and  reenacting  chapter  33 
was  to  strengthen  the  existing  statutes  to 
further  control  tlte  evils  of  solicitation  of  le- 
gal business  for  the  benefit  of  attorneys  by  a 
person  who  is  not  a  party  to  a  proceeding 
and  In  which  he  has  no  pecuniary  right  or 
liability.  Solicitation  of  legal  business  has 
been  considered  and  declared  from  the  vary 
beginning  of  the  legal  profession  to  be  un- 
ethica".  and  unprofessional  conduct. 

"3.  There  is  no  merit  in  the  contention  of 
the  appellants  that  the  statutes  cannot  be 
construed  to  apply  to  their  activities.  When 
we  apply  the  plain  language  and  meaning  of 
the  statutes  to  the  evidence.  It  Is  perfectly 
manifest  that  the  NAACP,  its  Virginia  con- 
ference. Its  branches,  and  the  fund  are  en- 
gaged in  the  unlawful  solicitation  of  legal 
business  for  their  attorneys,  in  which  result- 
ing litigation  they  are  not  parties  and  have 
no  pecuniary  right  or  liability.  In  violation  of 
chapter  33. 

"Tlie  declared  purpose  of  the  NAACP  and 
the  fund  is  to  eradicate  every  fcrm  of  racial 
discrimination.  To  accomplish  this  objec- 
tive the  NAACP  h.xs  organized  Negroes 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  mto 
branches,  and  f.irmed  a  legal  staff  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  and  controlli.;g  all  ac- 
tio:.s  pertaining  to  racial  matters.  Mem- 
bers of  the  NAACP,  representatives  of  the 
cov.forenc?,  ar.d  its  legal  staff  appear  before 
the  membership  of  local  branches  and  other 
groups  In  communities  in  which  the  organi- 
zations wish  suits  to  be  brought  and  by 
persuasive  methods  urge  those  present  to 
assert  their  constitutional  rights  to  el.mi- 
nate  racial  discrimination  by  becoming 
parties  p'.aintlff  to  legal  proceedings,  when 
many  of  the  prospective  litigants  have  had 
no  previous  thought  of  doing  so.  The  serv- 
ices of  attorneys  felected  by  the  NAACP.  its 
conference,  rnd  the  fund  are  cflsrcd  at  no 
cost  to  the  prospective  litigants  as  an  In- 
ducement to  institute  suits  The  lit  gants 
and  attorneys,  however,  must  adhere  to  a 
policy  of  permitting  the  NAACP,  the  con- 
ference, and  the  fund  to  direct  and  control 
the  litigation. 

"The  absence  of  the  usual  contact  between 
many  of  the  litigants  and  the  attorneys  in- 
stituting proceedings  is  indicative  of  the  con- 
trol of  the  litigation  by  the  NAACP  and  the 
conference. 

"Since  tne  app>ellants  do  not  operate  as 
legal  aid  societies,  the  financial  ability  of 
litigants  to  prosecute  their  own  cases  Is  not 
considered  by  the  NAACP.  the  conference. 
and  the  fund  in  soliciting  litigants.  A  per- 
son d'lcs  not  have  to  be  indigent  for  the 
NAACP,  the  conference,  and  the  fund  to  pay 
all  costs  of  litigation. 

"The  communications  and  activities  of 
the  NAACP.  the  conference,  and  branches, 
indicate  their  plans,  methods,  and  proce- 
dures in  obtaining  litigants,  and  may  be 
svimmarlzed  as  follows: 

"  'Mr  Thurgood  Marshall,  chief  legal  coun- 
sel of  the  NA.^CP,  h:is  said  that  the  hardest 
Job  his  staff  has  had  in  bringing  equal-edu- 
cation suits  has  been  to  persuade  Negro 
teachers  and  representative  Negro  parents 
to  stand  as  plaintiffs.  ('The  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People'  A  Case  Study  in  Pr'-fsure  Groups." 
St.  James.  Exposition  Press    Inc  .  at  p    107'. 

"In  short,  the  activities  of  the  NAACP.  its 
conferesice.  and  the  fund  clearly  show  that 
they  are  engaged  in  fomenting  and  soliciting 
legal  business  In  which  they  are  not  parties 
and  have  no  pecuniary  right  or  liability,  and 
which  they  channel  to  the  enrichment  of 
certain  lawyers  employed  by  them,  at  no  cost 


to  the  litigant*  and  over  which  the  litigants 
have  no  control. 

"There  was  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  fund 
in  the  record  of  the  case  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  v  Patty,  supra,  heard  by  the  three- 
Judge  Peileral  court,  and  filed  as  a  part  of  the 
record  in  these  causes,  that  It  participates  In 
cares  only  when  a  prospective  litigant  ap- 
jjears  and  requests  assistance.  However,  that 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  under  the 
additional  evidence  taken  in  these  causes, 
much  of  which  was  heard  ore  tenus  by  the 
court  beiow.  Legal  business  is  solicited  by 
the  NAA<?P.  repre!entatives  of  the  conference 
and  its  legal  staff,  of  which  the  regional 
counsel  'or  the  fund  Is  a  member,  and  he 
and  the  fund  are  fully  acquainted  with 
methods  and  procedures  used  to  obtain  liti- 
gants to  whom  the  fund  gives  assistance. 
The  evidence  shows  that  the  regional  counsel 
of  the  fund  is  usually  associated  with  con- 
ference iawyers  in  school  fegregatlon  cases. 
although  he  is  not  generally  named  in  the 
authorlz:itlon  or  power  of  attorney  to  in- 
stitute E  ait. 

"Thert  Is  no  merit  in  the  appellants'  argu- 
ment thit  their  activities  are  not  what  are 
common  y  considered  by  the  legal  profes- 
sion as  .■;ollcitatlon  of  business  contrary  to 
the  cancns  of  legal  ethics.  They  rely  on 
several  c;ises  which  are  readily  distinguish- 
able under  the  facts  from  these  causes  now 
before  us.  Typical  of  the  ca.-^es  cited  is 
Gunnels  v.  Atl-inta  Bar  Associ -.tion.  191  Ga. 
366.   12  S  E.  2d  602.   132  A.L.R.   1165. 

"In  the  Gunnels  case  the  court  upheld  the 
right  of  the  Atlanta  Bar  As.<-ociatlon  to 
furnish  counsel  to  persons  who  had  been 
victims  of  sharp  loan  practices.  The  at- 
torneys did  not  receive  compensation  for 
their  services  and  the  bar  a.-^fociatlon  did 
not  stand  between  coun?el  and  client  or  ex- 
ercise cortrol  over  the  litigation.  The  usual 
and  proper  relationship  of  attorney  and 
client  existed  In  that  case,  which  does  not 
exist  under  the  evidence  in  the  causes  now 
before  us 

"In  referring  to  the  relatlorship  that 
shou'd  exist  between  attorney  and  client,  in 
the  c?se  of  Richmond  Ass'n.  of  CredH 
Men  v.  B  r  Associ^tion.  167  Va.  327,  r.t  page 
335,  189  S  E.  153.  at  pige  157.  this  court 
quoted   with   approval   the   following: 

"  "The  relation  of  attorney  and  client  is 
that  of  master  and  servant  in  a  limited  and 
dignified  sense,  and  it  involves  the  highest 
trust  and  confidence.  It  cannot  be  d?legatcd 
without  consent,  and  it  cannot  exist  between 
an  attorney  employed  by  a  corporation  to 
practice  1  iw  for  it.  and  a  client  of  the  corpo- 
ration, for  he  would  be  subject  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  corporation,  and  not  to  the  di- 
rections of  the  client.'  (Re  Co-Operativ; 
L'^W  Co.,  198  NY.  479,  92  N  E.  15,  16.  3"! 
L.R.A.  (N.S.I  55,  139  Am.  St.  Rep.  83^.  19 
Ann.  Caa.  879.) 

"4.  The  acceptance  of  emplo\Tnent  by  an 
attorney  in  cases  which  the  NAACP.  Its  con- 
ference a:id  branches  act  as  intermediaries 
in  the  solicitation  of  legal  business  not  onlv 
violates  chapter  33,  but  also  canons  35  and 
47  of  tbe  canons  of  professional  ethics 
adopted  by  this  court  on  October  21,  1938, 
171  Va.  p.  xxxil. 

"Canon  35  reads  in  part  as  follo'ws: 

"  'Intermediaries:  The  professional  services 
of  a  lawyer  should  not  be  controlled  or  ex- 
ploited by  an  lay  agency,  personal  or  corpo- 
rate, which  intervenes  between  client  and 
lawyer.  A  lawyer's  responsibilities  and  quali- 
fications i.it  individual.  He  should  avoid  all 
relations  which  direct  the  performance  of  his 
duties  by  or  In  the  Interest  of  such  inter- 
mediary. A  lawyer's  relation  to  his  client 
should  b(  personal,  and  the  responslbilitv 
should  be  direct  to  the  client.  Charitable 
societies  rendering  aid  to  the  indigent  are 
not  deemed  such  intermediaries'  ( 171  Va.  p. 
xxxii ) . 
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"Canon  47  reads  as  tollj-fri: 

"  "Aiding  the  unauthorized  practice  of 
la-w:  No  laxyer  sh.til  permit  his  professicnal 
services,  or  his  n.tme.  to  be  used  In  aid  of. 
or  to  make  possible,  the  unauthorized  prac- 
tice of  law  by  any  '.ay  agency,  personal  or 
corporate'  (172  Va.  p    xxxv  i . 

•■In  the  ninth  annual  report  of  the  Vir- 
^.nia  State  bar.  page  39.  is  found  an  opinion, 
rendered  by  the  conamlttee  on  unauthorized 
practice,  which  is  pertinent  in  these  causes- 
A  union  retained  an  attorney  on  a  salary 
basis  to  represent  all  of  Its  Individual  mena- 
bers  in  their  claims  for  compensation  before 
th^  State  industrial  commission.  He  re- 
ceived no  fees  from  the  Individuals  for  such 
representatic'n.  His  sole  compensation  came 
from  the  salary  paid  him  by  the  union.  The 
committee  held  that  the  union  was  engaged 
In  the  practice  of  law  without  a  license: 
that  it  was  intervening  between  ^he  attorney 
and  his  clients  and  that  the  attorney  was 
violating  the  canons  of  legal  e'hics 

"Courts  from  other  Jurisdictions  have  held 
that  corporati'ins  or  assrx-iations  carryini?  on 
act.vities  scmewiiat  similar  to  those  of  the 
appellants'  were  engaged  in  the  Illegal  prac- 
tice of  law  and  their  attorneys  were  vlolatlrtg 
the  canons  of  legal  ethics. 

"In  re  Marlub  of  America.  Inc  .  295  Mass. 
45.  3  N  E.  2d  272,  105.  A.L.R.  1360.  an  ...uto- 
mobile  association  had  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  it^  members  with  lists 
of  attorneys  who  would  perform  services  for 
such  members  free  of  charge.  The  attorneys 
looked  to  the  a.si-.-.ciatijn  for  payment,  but 
the  .^ss(x:iation  took  no  part  m  the  direction 
or  control  of  the  case.  The  court  held  that 
the  association  was  engaged  in  the  illegal 
practice  of  law;  that  the  relationship  of  at- 
torney and  client  did  not  exist  between  the 
ass.t>ciation's  members  and  the  attorney;  that 
the  particular  attorney  was  compensated  by 
the  association  and  subject  to  its  instruc- 
tions; that  the  association  possessed  the 
right  to  hire  and  Sre;  and  that  the  practice 
was  considered  a  contract  to  furnish  legal 
assistance  rather  than  a  contract  to  pay  for 
legal  assistance. 

"In  People  ex  rel.  Cowtney  v.  .4,3so''-;a;:o'i 
of  Real  Estate  Taxpayers.  354  III.  102,  187 
N.E.  823.  826.  a  corporation  was  organized 
to  permit  united  protection  of  certain  tax- 
payers in  matters  of  taxation  and  legislation 
The  owners  of  real  estate  were  Invited  to 
become  members  by  the  payment  of  a  fee. 
Attorneys  were  selected  and  paid  by  the 
corporation  to  represent  It  In  taxation  litiga- 
tion and  the  corporation  would  determine 
what  questions  would  be  litigated.  The 
court  held  that,  even  though  suits  were 
brought  In  the  names  of  individual  members, 
and  fees  would  have  cost  an  individual  ap- 
proximately $200,000.  the  corporation  was 
engaged  in  the  illegal  practice  of  law. 

"For  other  cases,  see  People  ex  rel.  Chicago 
Bar  As<!OCiation  v.  Chicago  Motor  Club.  362 
m.  50,  199  N.E.  1;  fa  nonprofit  corporation) 
Doughty  v.  Grilh,  37  Tenn.  App.  63.  260  S.W. 
2d  379;  llildebrand  v  State  Bar  of  California. 
36  Cal.  2d  50-1,  225  P.  2d  508;  Atchison. 
Topeka  li-  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co.  v.  Jackf^on,  10 
Clr  235  F.  2d  390.  393;  In  re  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen^  13  111.  2d  391,  150  N.E. 
2d  163,  167. 

"5-  The  appellants  also  argue  that  because 
they  are  aiding  others  in  asserting  their  con- 
stitutional rights  chapter  33  shou'd  not  be 
construed  to  limit  their  activ!tle.<5.  This 
argument  Is  without  merit.  Statutes  enacted 
by  the  general  assemibly  In  the  public  inter- 
est to  regulate  the  practice  of  law  cannot  be 
violated,  and  canons  of  legal  ethics  should 
not  be  Ignored  sim.ply  because  constitutional 
rights  are  asserted  The  law  provides  a  pro- 
cedure for  one  to  follow  in  asserting  his  con- 
stitutional rights,  as  well  as  all  other  legal 
rights,  and  the  objective  m.ay  be  achieved 
without  vl'jlating  stat'Jtes  and  the  standards 
of  the  legal  profession. 

"6  The  NAACP  next  contends  that  chap- 
ter 33  Is  unconstitutional  and  void  because 


it  violates  the  rights  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  assem.bly.  and  denies  to  It.  Its  affiliates, 
officers,  employees,  voluntary  'workers,  at- 
torneys, and  contributors  due  process  of 
law  and  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
guaranteed  by  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
Cou.stitution  of  the  United  States.  There 
is  no  merit  In  this  contention. 

"In  support  of  the  argument  that  chapter 
33  violates  their  rights  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  assem.bly,  protected  under  the  1st 
am.endment  and  guaranteed  by  the  14th 
am.endment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  they  rely  on  such  cases  as 
Watkins  v.  United  States.  354  U.S.  178.  77 
S.  Ct.  1172,  1  L.  Ed,  2d  1273;  Sweezy  v.  State 
of  New  Hampshire.  354  U.S.  234.  77  S.  Ct. 
1203.  1  L.  Ed.  2d  1311;  and  Thomas  v.  Col- 
lin.t.  323  US,  518,  65  S.  Ct.  315,  89  L.  Ed.  430. 

"In  the  Watkins  case,  supra,  a  congres- 
sional committee  Inquired  of  a  witness  as 
to  his  past  associations  and  he  refused  to 
identify  his  associates  during  that  period  on 
the  ground  that  he  did  not  believe  they 
were  now  identified  with  the  Communist 
Party  and  the  questions  asked  were  'out- 
side the  proper  scope  of  the  committee's  ac- 
tivities.'  On  appeal  from  his  conviction 
for  contempt,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
the  pertinency  of  the  question  had  not  been 
shown;  that  Congress  had  not  authorized 
the  committee  to  make  an  Investigation  of 
this  nature;  and  that  a  conviction  for  con- 
tem.pt  for  refusal  to  answer  could  not  be 
su.stalned. 

"In  Siceesy  v.  State  of  New  Hamp.thire, 
supra,  the  witness,  a  teacher  In  the  State 
university,  refused  to  tell  a  committee  of 
the  State  legislature  the  substance  of  a  lec- 
ture he  had  given  at  the  university,  or  any- 
thing about  his  opinions  and  beliefs,  on 
the  grounds  that  the  questions  were  not 
pertinent  to  the  inquiry  and  infringed  on 
his  freedom  of  speech,  protected  under  the 
first  amendment.  The  court  held  that  the 
witness  was  not  In  contempt,  since  the  res- 
olution of  the  leglslat'jre  authorizing  the 
Inquiry  was  not  broad  enough  to  permit  the 
question. 

"Obviously,  the  holdings  of  the  Watkins 
and  Sweezy  cases  have  no  application  here, 
since  the  courts  decisions  rested  on  the 
relevancy  and  pertinency  of  the  questions 
a.-  ked  by  the  committees. 

"It  is  true  that  under  the  holding  In  the 
case  of  Thomas  v.  Collins,  supra,  representa- 
tives of  the  NAACP  and  the  conference  have 
a  right  to  peaceably  assembly  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  branches  and  other  groups  to  dis- 
cuss with  and  advise  them  relative  to  their 
legal  rights  In  matters  concerning  racial 
segregation.  But  under  the  evidence  of  the 
ca  ises  before  us  the  appellants  and  their 
as.suciates  go  beyond  that.  They  solicit  pro- 
spective litigants  to  authorize  the  filing  of 
suits  by  N.^ACP  and  fund  lawyers,  who  are 
paid  by  the  conference  and  controlled  by 
N.-^ACP  policies.  In  violation  of  chapter  33. 

"Chapter  33  does  not  deny  the  appellants, 
or  those  associated  with  them,  freedom  to 
speak  and  assemble.  The  purpose  and  in- 
tent of  the  chapter  is  to  regulate  the  prac- 
tice of  law  and  to  bring  such  practice  in 
harmony  with  the  ethical  standards  of  the 
profession  It  prohibits,  tmder  certain  cir- 
cumstances, the  solicitation  of  legal  busi- 
ness. The  prohibition  of  solicitation  of  legal 
business  is  merely  a  regulation  In  the  Interest 
of  the  public  and  the  legal  profession. 

"7.  A  State,  under  Its  police  power,  has  the 
right  to  require  high  standards  of  qualifica- 
tions and  ethical  conduct  from  those  who 
desire  to  practice  law  within  Its  borders 
iB^adicell  v.  State  of  Illinois,  16  Wall.  130, 
139.  83  US.  130.  139,  21  L.  Ed.  442;  Schware  v. 
Board  of  Bar  Examiners  of  State  of  New 
Mexico.  353  U.S.  232.  77  S.  Ct.  752,  756.  1 
L.  Ed.  2d  796.  64  A.LJl.  2d  288),  and  it  may 
revoke  or  su.'=pend  the  license  to  practice  law 
of  attorneys  who  are  guilty  of  unethical  con- 
duct Ric>imond  Association  of  Credit  Men 
V    Bar  Association.  167  Va.  327,  334-336,  18fl 


S.E.  153, 157;  Campbell  v.  Third  District  Com- 
mittee. 179  Va.  244.  249.  250.  18  S-E.  2d  883. 
885. 

"8.  A  statute  which  forbids  laymen  to 
solicit  employment  for  attorneys,  or  engage 
in  the  business  of  furnishing  attorneys  to 
render  legal  services,  Is  a  valid  police  regula- 
tion not  violative  of  any  constitutional  re- 
striction. McCloskey  v.  Tobin.  252  U.S.  107, 
40  8.  Ct.  306,  64  L.  Ed.  481;  Hightoiccr  v.  De- 
troit Edison  Co..  262  Mich.  1,  247  N.W.  97,  88 
A.L.R.  509;  Kellcy  v.  Boyne,  239  Mich.  204. 
214  N.W.,  316,  53  A.LJI.  273;  Chicago,  B.  & 
Q.  R.  Co.  v.  Davis,  111  Neb.  737,  197  N  W.  599, 
601;  14  C.J.S.  Champerty  and  Maintenance 
sec.  35,  p.  381;  Annotation,  53  .\.L.R..  pp.  279- 
280. 

"We  shall  now  direct  our  attention  to 
chapter  36  (sees.  18-349.31  to  18-349.37.  in- 
clusive, code  of  1950,  as  amended,  1958  Ciun. 
Supp.).  Acts  of  Assembly,  Ex.  Sees.  1956  p. 
37,  the  pertinent  parl«  of  which  axe  printed 
in  the  margin.* 


'  "Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  Virginia: 

"1.  Sbc.  1.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  not  having  a  direct  Interest  in  the 
proceedings,  either  before  or  after  proceed- 
ings commenced,  to  promise,  give  or  offer,  or 
to  conspire  or  agree  to  promise,  give  or  offer, 
or  to  receive  or  accept,  or  to  agree  or  conspire 
to  receive  or  accept,  or  to  solicit,  request  or 
donate,  any  money,  banknote,  bank  check, 
chose  in  action,  personal  services  or  any  other 
personal  or  real  property,  or  any  other  thing 
of  value,  or  any  other  assistance  as  an  in- 
ducement to  any  person  to  commence  or  to 
prosecute  further  any  original  proceeding  In 
any  court  of  this  State,  or  before  any  board 
or  administrative  agency  within  the  said 
State,  or  in  any  U.S.  court  located  within  the 
said  State  against  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  any  department,  agency  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  any  person  acting  as 
an  officer  or  employee  for  either  or  b-oth  or 
any  of  the  foregoing;  provided,  however,  this 
section  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit 
the  constitutional  right  of  regular  employ- 
ment of  any  attorney  at  law,  for  either  a 
fixed  fee  or  upon  a  contingent  basis,  to  rep- 
resent such  person,  firm,  partnership,  cor- 
poration, group,  organization  or  association 
before  any  court  or  board  or  administrative 
agency. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 
not  related  by  blood  or  marriage  or  who  does 
not  occupy  a  position  of  trust  or  a  position 
In  loco  parentis  to  one  who  becomes  the 
plaintiff  in  a  suit  or  action,  who  has  no  di- 
rect interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  the 
proceeding  and  whose  professional  advice 
has  not  been  sought  in  accordance  with  the 
Virginia  canons  of  legal  ethics,  to  advise, 
counsel  or  otherwise  instigate  the  bringing 
of  a  suit  or  action  against  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia,  any  department,  agency  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof,  or  any  person 
acting  as  an  officer  or  employee  for  either 
or  both  or  any  of  the  foregoing. 

"(c)  As  used  in  this  act,  'persons'  includes 
persons,  firm,  partnership,  corfjoration,  or- 
ganization or  association;  'direct  interest" 
means  a  personal  right  or  a  pecuniary  right 
or  liability. 

"(c)  Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  sec.  1  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and.  upon  conviction  thereof, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  thousand 
dollars  or  confined  in  Jail  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Sec.  6.  This  act  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  attorneys  who  are  parties  U>  contingent 
fee  contracts  with  their  clients  where  the 
attorney  does  not  protect  the  client  from 
payment  of  the  costs  and  expense  of  litiga- 
tion, nor  shall  this  act  apply  to  a  mandamus 
proceeding  against  the  State  comptroller,  nor 
shall  this  act  apply  to  any  matter  Involving 
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"This  chapter,  like  chapter  33.  deals  with 
the  regulation  and  supervision  of  the  prac- 
tice of  law  and  Is  a  valid  legislative  enact- 
ment under  the  State's  police  power  unle.ss 
It  invades  rights  protected  and  guarai.teed 
by   the    State    and    Federal    Constitutions. 

"The  NAACP  contends  that  the  chapter 
is  unconstitutional  and  void  because  it  vio- 
lates the  rights  of  freedom  of  .speech  and 
assembly  and  denies  to  it  its  officers,  em- 
ployees, voluntary  workers,  attorneys  and 
contributors  due  proce.ss  of  law  ar.d  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  under  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States, 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  appfllees  say 
that  the  chapter  does  not  violate  any  consti- 
tutional guarantees,  and  that  under  V-.t  evi- 
dence the  appellants  have  violated  the 
statute,  which  Is  merely  a  common  law  defi- 
nition of  maintenance  •  with  the  recognized 
exceptions. 

"Section  Ha)  of  the  act  makes  it  unlaw- 
ful, with  certain  exceptions,  for  any  person 
not  having  a  'direct  Interest'  in  a  legal  pro- 
ceeding to  promise,  give,  offer,  donate  money, 
personal  services,  or  any  other  thing  of  value, 
or  "any  othf^r  aEslstance  as  an  Inducement 
to  any  person  to  commence  or  to  profecute 
further  any  original  proceed  ng  in  any  court 
of  this  State,  or  before  any  board  or  admin- 
istrative ag"ncy  within  the  said  State,  or  In 
any  US.  court  located  within  the  said 
State  against  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia." 
Its  agencies  or  political  subdivisions,  or  any 
officer  or  employee  thereof. 

"'Section  Kb)  makes  It  'unlawful  for  any 
person,  not  related  by  blood  or  marriage 
or  who  does  not  occupy  a  position  of  trust 
or  a  position  In  loco  parentis  to  one  who 
becomes  the  plaintiff  In  a  suit  or  action, 
who  has  no  direct  Interest  in  the  subject 
matter  of  the  proceeding  and  whose  pro- 
fessional advice  has  not  been  sought  in 
accordance  with  the  Virginia  canons  of 
legal  ethics,  to  advise,  counsel  or  otherwise 
Instigate  the  bringing  of  a  suit  or  action 
against  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  any 
department,  agency  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  or  any  person  acting  as  an 
officer  or  employee  for  either  or  both  or 
any  of  the  foregoing." 

"9.  We  have  frequently  said  that  the  test 
of  the  constltvitlonal  validity  of  a  law  Is  not 
merely  what  has  been  done  under  it,  but 
what  may  by  its  authority  be  done.  Ed- 
xrards  v.  Commonwealth ,  191  Va.  272.  285,  60 
SE.  2d  P16.  P'?2:  R"c''Tncr7d  v.  Carnea]  129  Va. 
388.  393,  106  S  E.  403.  405,  14  ALR.  1341; 
Violett  V.  City  of  Alexandria.  92  Va.  561, 
574.  23  S.E.  909,  913.  31  L.R  A.  382. 


zoning,  nnn  x  t'on,  bond  Issues,  or  the  hold- 
ii'g  or  retults  of  any  election  or  referendum, 
nor  shall  this  act  apply  to  suits  pertaining 
to  or  r.ff-ctln^  posserslon  of  or  title  to  real  or 
personal  property,  regardless  of  ownership, 
nor  shall  this  act  apply  to  suits  Involving  the 
legality  of  as^ep,<^m"nt  or  collection  of  tr'Xfs 
or  the  rates  thereof,  nor  shall  this  act  apply 
to  suits  Involving  rates  or  charges  for  services 
by  common  earners  or  public  utilities,  nor 
shall  thlfl  act  apply  to  cr.minil  jiros^cut  on."; 
nor  to  the  payment  of  attorneys  by  legal  aid 
societies  approved  by  the  Virginia  State  bar 
nor  to  proceedings  to  abate  nuisances 
Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  be  In 
derogation  of  the  constitutional  right  of  real 
parties  In  interest  to  employ  counsel  or  to 
prosecute  ary  available  legal  remedy  under 
the  laws  of  this  State  The  provisions  hereof 
shall  not  affect  the  right  of  a  lawyer  in  good 
faith  to  advance  expenses  as  a  matter  of 
convenience  tut  subject  to  reimbursement 
•Maintenance  is  "an  officious  intermed- 
dling In  a  suit  that  in  no  way  belongs  to 
one  by  maintaining  or  assisting  either  party 
with  money  or  otherwise  to  prosecute  or  de- 
fend it."  4  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  p 
135  See  also  10  .^m  Ju'  .  Champerty  and 
Maintenance,  sec.  1,  p    648. 


"Under  section  lia)  a  friend  or  neighbor 
of  a  poor  man  is  prohibited  from  aiding  him 
in  asserting  his  claim  against  the  Common- 
wealth, Its  agencies  or  political  subdivisions, 
if  his  claim  does  not  fall  within  the  excep- 
tions enumerated  in  section  6  of  chapter  36 
no  matter  how  meritorious  it  miay  be, 

"10,  Tlie  law  has  always  recogn.zed  the 
right  of  one  to  assist  the  pcwnr  In  commenc- 
ing or  further  prtisecutmg  legal  proceedings 
To  deny  this  right  would  be  oppressive  and 
enable  the  other  party,  If  his  means  so  per- 
mit, an  advantasje  over  one  with  little 
means.  Aiding  the  indigent  Is  one  of  the 
generally  recognized  exceptions  to  the  law 
cf  maintenance.  G\lman  v  Jcncs  87  Ala. 
691.  5  So.  785,  786  787,  7  So  48  4  L  R  A  113; 
Rice  v  Farrcll.  1:9  Conn  362  28  A  2d  7.  9; 
14  C  J.S  Champerty  and  Malntrnnncc  sec  24. 
p.  368;  4  Bla'-kstone's  Commentaries,  ch.  10. 
po.  135  et  ceq. 

"11.  This  section  denies  to  an  Indigent 
person  free  access  to  the  courts,  both  State 
and  Federal,  except  those  within  the  enu- 
mcr-ited  class  undT  section  0  cf  chrpter  36, 
which  is  a  fundamental  right  of  all  men, 
and  denies  to  him  due  process  of  law. 

"A  ptrson  who  detlres  to  aid  an  Ind'gent 
suitor,  unless  his  case  f-ls  within  the  ex- 
cepted c"ass,  is  deprived,  under  the  terms 
of  the  act.  of  his  fundamental  right  to  use 
h's  property  In  a  lawful  manner  and  is  made 
criminally  liable  If  he  does  give  surh  aid 

"Where  the  principle  of  free  discussion  Is 
concerned.  It  Is  the  statute  and  not  the  ac- 
cusation or  the  evidence  under  it  which 
prescribes  the  1  mlts  cf  perm  ssible  conduct. 
Thornhill  v.  State  of  A'abama  310  US  88, 
60S,  Ct  736,  81  L  El    '"93 

"Under  section  1(b)  of  the  act.  no  person 
or  association,  Inf'luding  the  app'-rants.  ex- 
cept those  within  the  excepted  classification, 
rray  advise  or  counsel  any  person  or  group 
with  respect  to  Instituting  or  prosecuting 
actions  against  the  State.  Its  agencies  or  po- 
litical subdivisions,  or  their  officers  or  em- 
ployees, to  assert  what  these  persons  or 
groups  may  believe  are  their  legal  or  con- 
stitutional rights  Nor  may  the  appellants 
render  financial  aid  to  these  people  in  such 
litigation,  even  though  the  rti'rants  may  se- 
lect and  employ  counsel  of  their  own  choos- 
ing. In  accordance  with  the  recognized  can- 
one  "f  l^gnl  ethics. 

"This  section  denies  the  right  of  freedom 
of  speech,  guaranteed  by  the  V^irginla  bill 
of  rights  (Constitution,  sec  12).  secured  by 
the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  Unlt«d  States  and  guaranteed  by  the 
14th  amendment,  which  give  one  the  right 
to  hold  views  on  all  controversial  questions. 
to  express  such  views,  and  to  disseminate 
them  to  persons  who  may  be  Interested,  and 
neither  the  Federal  nor  State  Government 
can  take  any  action  which  might  prevent 
such  free  and  general  discussion  of  public 
matters  as  may  seem  to  be  essential  to  pre- 
pare people  for  an  Intelligent  exercise  of 
what  they  may  consider  to  be  their  rights 
as  citizens.  See  16  C  J.S.  Constitutional 
Law.  section  213(1),  pages  1093.  1094.  and 
the  many  cases  there  cited. 

"12.  A  State  may  forbid  one  to  practice 
law  without  a  license,  but  it  cannot  prevent 
an  unlicensed  person  from  making  a  speech 
before  an  assemibly.  telling  them  of  their 
rights  and  urging  them  to  assert  same.  See 
Thomas  v  Collin.'^,  'upra  i  concurring  opin- 
ion. 323  U.S  516.  at  page  544.  65  S.  Ct.  315. 
at  page  329.  P9  L    Ed    430-  . 

"13.  State  statutes  must  be  specifically  di- 
rected to  acts  or  conduct  which  overstep 
legal  limits,  and  not  Include  those  which 
keep  within  the  protected  area  of  free 
Foecch.  Edua'-ds  v,  Comrnonwealth .  supra. 
191  Va    at  page  285.  60  S  E    2d  at  page  922, 

"While  the  appellants,  and  thofe  associated 
with  them,  cannot  solicit  and  channel  legal 
business  to  attorneys  whom  they  pay,  atid 
who  are  subject  to  their  directions.  In  viola- 
tion of  chapter  33,  a  statute  which  prohibits 


them  from  advising  any  person  or  group  to 
institute  suits  for  the  purpose  of  asserting 
what  they   believe   to   be   their   legal    rights 
is  a  denial  of  the  right  of  freedom  ol  speech 
and  Is  unconstitutional  and  void 

"Section  Kb)  not  only  violates  the  right 
of  freedom  of  speech,  but  section  6  of  the  act 
exempts  from  Its  operation  a  host  of  po- 
tential litigants,  and  says  in  effect  that 
what  Is  a  criminal  act  when  done  by  unex- 
cepted  litigants.  Including  the  appellants 
Is  not  a  criminal  act  when  done  by  excepted 
litigants.  There  Is  no  reasonable  basis  for 
excepting  a  great  number  of  litigants  from 
the  application  of  the  act  while  making  it 
applicable  to  others.  Thus  it  denies  to  the 
unexcepted  litigants  the  equal  protection  of 
the   laws. 

"14.  Equal  protection  of  the  laws,  guaran- 
teed under  the  14th  amendment  does  not 
preclude  a  State  from  resorting  to  classifica- 
tion for  purposes  of  legislation,  but  such 
classification  must  be  reasonable  and  not 
arbitrary,  and  rest  on  seme  ground  of  differ- 
ence or  distinction  which  bears  a  fair  and 
substantial  rel.itlon  to  the  subject  or  object 
of  legislation,  so  that  all  persons  similarly 
situated  shall  be  treated  alike  C.  /.  T.  Corp. 
V.  Commonwealth,  153  Va.  57,  68,  149  S.E. 
523.  525.  526;  Bryce  v.  Cillcpie  160  Va  137, 
143.  168  S.E.  653,  655. 

"For  the  reasons  g.ven.  we  hid — 

"(1)  That  chapter  33  is  a  valid  regulation 
of  the  practice  of  law.  enacted  under  the 
I>ollce  power  of  the  State,  and  is  not  viola- 
tive of  any  constitutional  restrictions 

"(2)  That  the  solicitation  of  legal  busi- 
ness by  the  appellants,  their  officers  mem- 
b;r6.  affiliates,  voluntary  workers  and  attor- 
neys, as  shown  by  the  evidence,  violates 
ch  ptcr  33  and  the  canons  of  legal  ethics; 

"(3)  That  the  attorneys  who  accept  em- 
ployment by  appellants  to  represent  liti- 
gants In  suits  solicited  by  the  appellants,  or 
those  associated  with  them,  are  violating 
chapter  33  and  the  canons  of  legal  ethics; 

'"(4)  That  chapter  36  is  unconstitutional 
and  void  because  It  violates  the  right  of 
freedom  of  speech  under  both  the  State 
and  Federal  Constitutions,  and  denies  due 
process  of  law  and  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  under  the  14th  amendment.  There- 
fore— 

'"15.  (a)  the  appellants  and  those  asso- 
ciated with  them  may  not  be  prohib.ted 
from  acquainting  persons  with  what  they 
believe  to  be  their  legal  rights  and  advlsmg 
them  to  assert  their  rights  by  commencing 
or  further  prosecuting  a  suit  against  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  any  department, 
agency  or  political  subdivision  there^f,  or 
any  f>erson  acting  as  an  officer  or  employee 
of  iuch  but  In  so  advising  persons  to  com- 
mence or  further  prosecute  such  suits  the 
appellants,  or  those  associated  with  them, 
shall  not  solicit  legal  business  for  their  at- 
torneys or   any   particular  attorneys,    and 

"16.  (b)  the  appellants  and  those  asso- 
ciated with  them  may  not  he  prohibited 
from  contributing  money  to  persons  to  as- 
sist them  In  commencing  or  further  prose- 
cuting such  suits,  which  have  not  been 
solicited  by  the  appellants  or  those  asso- 
ciated with  them,  and  channeled  by  them 
to    their    attorneys    or    any    other    att.<.irneys 

"The  decree  appealed  from  Is  affirmed  m 
part,  reversed  In  part  and  remanded  for  the 
entry  of  a  decree  consistent  with  the  views 
expressed  herein  " 

.Affirmed  in  part;  reversed  in  part,  and 
remanded. 

Mr.  DODD  Mr  President,  a  year  ago 
the  nomination  of  Thurgood  Marshall  as 
a  member  of  the  US.  court  of  appeals 
wa.':   submitted   to    the   Senat«. 

Few  judicial  appointments  have  come 
t-o  men  whose  lives  have  been  so  dedi- 
cated to  the  protection  of  those  constitu- 
tional rights  which  form  the  heart  of  the 
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American  ayHtcm  an  has  the  Ufe  of  Thur- 
ffood  Marshall. 

Prw  Judicial  i^omlnccN  have  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  so  well  recommended 
by  their  legal  capacity  and  their  per- 
«<)iuil  character,  Thirty -two  times  he 
ha«  ai)peared  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  an  a  counsel  aruulnK 
coses,  Twenty-nine  times  his  arKU- 
ments  prevnllrd,  many  of  them  Involvlntt 
constitutional  Interpretations  of  vast 
Importance, 

For  12  months  he  has  been  subjected 
to  the  most  scarchlnK  Investigation  of 
every  aspect  of  his  Ufe  by  prejudiced 
opi)onents  of  his  nomination.  The  In- 
vestlKatlon  has  revealed  nothing  to  the 
discredit  of  the  nominee 

For  12  months  he  has  been  subjected 
to  all  the  harassment  and  humiliation 
^^hlch  prejudice  and  pettiness  can  infilct 
and  he  has  borne  all  with  a  dlunlty,  a 
restraint,  and  a  huinllily  which  con- 
stitute the  most  telllni{  rebuke  to  his 
detractors 

ABWln  and  acaln  ho  htis  been  culU'd 
before  the  Senate  subcommittee  to  an- 
swer all  of  the  questions  which  di-tor- 
mined  and  hostile  opponents  could  de- 
vise. Ho  has  answered  all  with  a  clarity 
and  a  candor  which  quickly  dispelled 
and  exposed  the  feeble  and  contrived 
accusation.*  which  have  been  made 
asAlnst  him 

In  the  end,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee voted  11  to  4  m  favor  of  hi;;  con- 
flrnmtlon,  and  there  Is  no  question  In  the 
mind  of  any  falnnlnded  person  that 
Thurgood  Marshall  will  be  overwhehn- 
Ingly  confirmed  by  the  entire  Senate, 
and  I  am  sure  he  will  be. 

Prejudice  and  pettiness  have  hiu!  thrlr 
day,  and  now  re.sponslblllty  and  falines.s 
Will  render  the  decision. 

niere  are  many  who  have  played  ai^ 
lnux>iianL  part  m  brlniilny  this  numlnu- 
tirm  b(>fore  llie  Senalf  for  final  acUon 
Lcadinw  amoivj.  them  haw  been  ihe  Sena- 
tor from  NCIehiHnn  i  Mr  Hart  I,  and  I  am 
plea.ied  and  proud  to  havf  lind  an  op- 
portunity to  stand  at  \\ls  .-ihle  and  i)lay  a 
hmall  pari  m  thi.i  debate 

I  am  honored  to  add  mv  voice  and  my 
vote  m  Conunillee  ftiul  on  the  floor  of 
U>o  Hnnaie  In  .tuppmi  of  uhk  nomina- 
tion 

And  I  am  iinnid  ^^^^  nn  Ameiiean  lo 
See  this  lontf  .itnu'ile  at  last  re.N(ilvf«<|, 
ai  I  am  ('nnndenl  it  sull  lie  veiy  hluully, 
by  Ilie  (ivi'i  vvlulniinti  ennnnnulion  nf 
'Ihuraood  M.u.ihitll.  in  a  nnal  vletorv 
whU'h  rnvials  the  liut*  volee  of  Ilie 
Aineiiean  people  uiul  Ihe  hue  iniiuMily 
of  O'U'  flee  il\.^l|ll|tl<Ul■. 

Mr     KhiAIINd      NJi      IMe.ideni     ihe 
ilUltiuitilnhi'il  Hehitliii   liiiiii  MiuHi  ('(4111 
liiut,  in  hi4  leiiiaiko   i^iliul  an  iiiu<  ul  liii 
iilileiUliiMii  III  Judue  Mainlutll  lhi>  I'haute 
ihai  lui  imd  iieeu  maeiltiiiiM  lav^  wiihnui 

>\    ill  rlioe    lit    Nev\    \i\\\\    (Ml  V        I'hU   •MM 

t'eoiiiin  |q  inlrtllv  wiihiuii  ineiil      M.iih 

I  111    A-'tiKiaUnn  Ml   lite  Mm    nf  Ihe  (Ml  V  (if 

Ni>s^  Vmii  and  Ihe  Aitieiitait  hai  Ak»ii 
elalliih  mi|iMiw>i|  thli  MMiiUhMliun  Mtlel 
lut  iiivi"<IUialluu  id  llui  iitHMlhte  ihidiui 
Wiutuii'M  htt«t>iunaM  Mhit  \^a«  ohalnHait 
id  the  eulMHUIIee  HI)  lht>  MldliMan  tif  lll<< 
A««iieiMlliin  itr  lht<  t^Mi  itf  th»>  t  llv  (it 
Nmw  YmiK  a»,  (he  linie  II  eulHldeieil 
J\id«e  Maivhall ««  appuinuneid   apiUMuetl 


as  a  witness   at  our   liciu  iis,:.';   and   e;^ 
dorscd  the  nomination  m  iiic  •tKu-.Kefct 
possible  terms 

Bernard  G  SckuI.  rhmi  ii'.iU!  of  il'.i- 
American  Bar  AsMoeiai.on's  Conumiicc 
on  tlie  Federal  JudUMa:  v  at  the  time  It 
con.sldered  Judce  Maisiiall's  appoint- 
ment, submitted  a  rrpoi  i  which  Is  a  part 
of  oiu"  record,  slallnu  , 

V»>    f(i\UUl    fvnv    rv;i!.n.(>    Ihftt    h»    hns    » 

Ki'fn   npiirncKiM  >:;      r  Ihe     unoni  of  tthlM 

of  t!i«   AmtTtcii   Hii  \,^•^  .<  lutlon  iind  thut 

h«  hi\(*  ciiiiii'i:!"'!  wi'ii  ':.>■!".  ;n  every  respect, 

(\t\(i   wr   rti ''i'.,<i  no  evidence  to  the  oon- 

tr;\rv 

It  canr.oi  !)e  ,sei  iDu.sly  suggested  that 
these  bar  asHooiatums  would  be  support- 
ing Judue  Mar.shail  lor  confirmation  and 
making  assert lon.s  sueh  M  thoae  I  have 
quoted  it  there  were  nr.v  basis  whatever 
for  the  charge  ilini  ,),;ti  .  Marshall  prac- 
ticed law  \v.th;)iit.  ii  :;(■(  ::■'■. 

Mr,  JOHNSTON  Mi  President,  I 
vvouki  like  lo  eail  tl;i'  Senator's  atten- 
UOM  - •  - 

Mr  KEAMNC)  Mi  President,  in  or- 
der to  keiM)  the  !  ('"'ila;  o'  der 

The  I'RFJsiniNci  oi'iTC'ER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  ' 

Mr,  KKAIINO  I  v.i.d  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Houtl)  CMwi.;;!',u. 

Mr  JOHNHION  If  the  Senator  will 
turi\  lo  pa'ie  II  of  ti.i  hearings,  he  will 
Hnd,  when  Mnr-hii'.,  was  asked  the  ques- 
tion, "Ale  vi'.i  a  r,  '  inbcr  of  any  other 
bai?  "  He  KM'lied  Of  any  other  bar, 
no,  sir,"  Then,  if  ilie  Si  nator  will  read 
on,  he  v^lll  Iind  that  Ir  i.ii!!-.  'f  acknowl- 
edites  tliat  he  had  ni'  ,i  ,i.  :  >e  to  prac- 
tice m  New  York 

Mr  KEAIINO  M  I'l  esldent,  the  Is- 
«;ue  1.:  not  whetiie!'  hi-  I;, id  a  license  to 
practice  in  New  Y  ■:  k  '.ut  whether  he  cn- 
ga^ied  in  Kenei.u  piariieo  in  New  York, 
and  there  i,',  no  evidi  la  r  iltat  he  did  en- 
Ma(.'(>  in  MUeh  wene!  ul  p;  ,i;  '  :ee, 

The  luci.s  me  t!;a!  .)  ai  e  Marshall  hai 
bi-et;  a  mi  inia  1  oi  1, -Maryland  bar  since 
in:i:i  -(hoiiiv  nfdr  !,;•  i-'aduotlon  from 
the  iio\u>ni  I'nive:  ;",   .".ehool  of  Law, 

He  |iu,'«  Ijca'!-.  ,1  iia'iii!;!  ,  ^  .'  'I.e  SUprcmO 
('out  I  luu  .alire  1<).11I  l!i  ...  insO  ft  mem- 
ber ol  lite  bill  o!  Il;r  V.B.  COUrt  Of  Ap- 
\)(Hi\h   I'oi    the   Heeolid    CirOUlt.   thfl  COUft 

on  uhleh  he  n  umw   •.ervlng,  ai  well  M 

Ihe  fourth  o,*-  Appe.i'i  for  the  Fourth, 
I'Mfih  MiMii  and  MM-:!,! h Circuits, 
He    1,1   til.o   a   in>  inter  of  tho  bftr  of 

nutneioua  iii.tiui  iM ,;:     ^nd  hM  boon 

hpec  tally  luliuilled  Im  ii,i|it<ar  In  mftny 
UnMNdletlonN  He  Im  <  ni\  •  i  i>  '  r  in  the 
Hejieitil    piacliee    <<[     In  ■  '>■    >     Voi'k, 

Theieroic  iia  u  ,  ,',1:  i  ;  ,  -.matinn 
Hii.iievei   lo  im  1 1. II,,    a  invmber  of  the 

NeA    Volk    lull 

Ciiiamh   la    i"  a  III!  o,iiei|'  of  annniih 

nllllM     IliVI  n    In    |il  nSi      In     lliii    fallkio  I  . 
lit  allV  tiliiiaM  Ivi'  |iri  M<h  t|tal  he  lilt  '  o    < , 
Hi  lelnpli  il  III  11^  Mill  iiii\    n\\{\)\  |'t<,,  ,   ,  ,  in    , 
vv  lien    11     u  a  I    ii|iplli  iihitt,   Of    tl'    1  '   '< 

lOH  «N  hi  1 1  u  iUintii  ii  iiiienifl,    II     I"  M, 

I  li  I    u  a-'   111   I  111'  I'l  il<  I  H'     1'^  a    .1,   I ! ,,    .  i!  ,n  , 

I'lMu  I      Me  *^  ax  adinii  i'  <i   i.^  i < 

the    t*'eil|i|  at      Mot     lit    Mm     mi  .ii. 

Ma  hii'i  hei'M  *>||  i  iii.<   m  1 1,,    t  .  .i.     , 
IM  Ihe  Wl«li>  enin  I       \\\-,  ii.-im,,  n  ,,,,,   ,^.,|j 
he   eiiMhtined    foi    lli..    r-  ,i.  ,  .i'     i  .i^   MtV 
fllale  etiMi  I  of  Ne>\  V"i  l< 

I    htipe  Ihal    Uii-^   iM  e|vii>  tH\u\i^\\  fui 
ainoiu'  lu  tindi  I iIhum 


Mr  JOHNS  rON.  Mr.  Presidiiit,  will 
llie  laMiator  vield' 

I!ie  I'HKSIDINO  OFFICER     Doe.s  the 

,Mr  i.aior  from  New  York  yield  to  the  Seti- 
uUi;  Tiom  South  Oai(illru\'' 

Mr.  KFATINO      I  .\ie!d  foi  ii  trieMio!! 

Mr,  JOHNS  I  ON  I>oe.'.  Uie  Henatoi 
acknowledi'e  that  he  h.ul  a  law  olTUc 
in  New   York'' 

Mr,  KKATiNU,  He  Imd  an  ofTlee  m 
New  York. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  l^nes  tlie  Senate 
also  agree  he  cine  ;,  ■  a:  advice  ni  New 
York? 

Mr.  KFATINO  In  N(-w  York  he 
worked  on  l^iief.  and  did  other  lei-ri! 
work  which  did  not  reciulie  u  license  to 
practice  in  New  Yoik  Onnunzations 
Uko  the  Assoclaii'iM  of  tlie  Hin-  of  the 
City  of  New  York  atul  llie  American 
Bar  Association,  who  aie  .so  cuniiii  m 
uphold  thr  ''aiidiird.',  of  tl'.e  eanon^  o! 
ethics,  uoijid  not  \inder  mu'  circum- 
stances ha\r  vwi'w  lum  tin-  .''loi;"  en- 
dorsement U  '  V  t'.ave  riven  had  they 
had  any  doubt  alio.n  the  fact  that  he 
was  thoroughly  uiiinn  Iuh  riHht.s  m 
doing  what  he  did   m  the  Hlute  of  New 

York. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Does  the  Senator 
know  tho  drflnlMon 

Mr,  !\!:.A  I  INO.  Does  the  .'^in, I'm  ul'ih 
to  hn\e  me  \  a  al  ' 

Mr,  JUllNbiUN.  I  .im  a,  kin,',  a  ques- 
tion. 

The  rnFr^TDTNO  Ol'ITCIK  noe,s  the 
Benn'i  ;    l:  -m  New  Yii'k  vieM  fuitlui   to 

til        ■-'■••  :     I'.i;      f:  n;;i     .'■^I'Mtll     (Mu'ollnn"' 

.M,,  Kh,\ UNO      I  Yield  to  till'  Senator, 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  S.  luiloi  krjows 
the  deflnl!  ii-n  i  !  iiructieinr  livu  in  New 
York,  doe.s  he  not  ' 

Mr.  KEATINO  Mr  I'leMileni  1  know 
the  def'i"lMr:i  of  piaellcine.  law  in  New 
York,  a  il  )  the  asso(intions  to  which  I 
have  referred  ,u,d  I  do  !iot  intend  to 
lend  myielf  fmiln  :  to  pioloniMnn  a  di.N- 
ouaslon  of  tin    kn  d 

Mr,  JAVITH.  Mr  rM.alent,  will  llie 
Senator  yield? 

M:  Kl-  \  riNO  1  Ml  Id  lo  mv  col- 
leaiiiu', 

Mr.  JAVt  I:;  I  ua  ,  iihoiH  lo  avk  Ihe 
Senator   a    i,:-  ■  '  M  la'    .s.a-.ati  !■    hir 

practiced  i.^A    l    :    iii.n.s    Man-,      .Mn  |,.i\ 
I.      Quite   tpii: '    fi'^ni    sOiatevcr    .lial   ■ 

Marihftll  did  <"■  ii;d  not  dn  m  n.  \\  Voik 

ll    It    not    like,       !ha',     I  hi     .MiMivtoi     ha-^ 

perhaps,  <h  ..  hLovviiI  in  {<\  eu.-ir.i  m 
courts  in  nniim  m  \Oiii  n  he  wum  not  «d- 
mlUed,  biiih  111  Hitin'  and  l''tM|eiul  eoiirts 

In  PWrlleu'i:    1  ,!■  r        ,,      ,,    111  iMei    of  eoiii 

tPNy  by  ihv  imi  .;uL*  .'    I  khuvv  il;wi  i 
hnve, 
Mr  KRATINO    V.  ■     W,  inn.  laKio 

dti|llla|l||ih.«    in    (llhei     "ieu  Ur     hasi 

'"hed  up  Ihe  law   In  I'lhi  i    MlaO  ::       Wu 

I    '  ve   lallital   u  nil  I  111  ni  .  In  nl  hi  I    m  aleU 

i  I'll    dill    n     I     I  I  ijnli  .      Mm    In    hi     ililllill  ll  || 

i  '     '       I'M.  .     i      I  In.     ,       Ml.ll       .. 

^1  l-\Vl    I      '  I     Ihltlll)    lln     1  nil,   ,11, .1, 

■  I         I    '  .     "\>  nl       all(ln.,l      .ill     j.(  nal     (tiell 
'  '  "^i  '   "  .  1    '.,1     itiiil     liid'Oi    Mill  ^liiui 

"  "1   M  ■       I'      Inl     I    «|  I  )ll  Inll  Mill      j      ||l|\  t- 

>•    1       I    ol  I    '\  ei     \     .ilimil    illhl'l    llie 

jr.     •       ■!>.   '  mil   Ml  Inh  ■    ni      hlllli   l.||     IrMljU'l  ll 

Ittt  "■    "I   '  I'l  ■  O'liiiiiu  e      t  (nil  a  II  |ii-'«  «  ii.^ 

i>Hh  -I   In    ih Ih  ninmii ii>ii  a|i|tan>MUv 

kU^ntiVtHlnii  ,t>ii|pe  M-ii  "hi«U  had  Ahii  M<d 
ihl  WhllP  "o  '   m  a  di«i  ii*«<iun  wiih  hi»n 
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ln.'.lead  this  witness,  Dr  Alfred  H  Kelly, 
teiiiflrd  thot  It  was  his  oiilnion  ilial 
.j.idre  Marshall  was  a  man  of  ihe  hlKh- 
.  !  profe.HslonRl  standards  and  Ideals.' 
,i;al  u  credit  to  the  American  bar  and 
n.  the  Fi>deral  Judiciary  He  described 
1  ,e  attempt  to  treat  Judt-:*'  Marshall  s 
,,;a  ed  remark  as  a  philosophical  obser- 
\.ilion  tt.n  'absurd,  even  f^rcilescnie,  in  its 
h,/,iir(^  distortion  of  reality.  ' 

1  will  nut  delay  tJie  Senate  witli  a  reci- 
tation of  the  leUKlhy  proceeillims  m  the 
committee  witli  reward  to  this  noiniiui- 
tlon  .'-ufTlce  It  to  say  that  almost  all  the 
que.sii  mini^  was  nrelevant  unci  that 
nothuia  broui^ht  out  could  possibly 
Justify  the  intolerable  di  lay  in  leportui;: 
the  nomination  to  the  Senate 

There  weie  veiled  .'U«Kestiuns  m  the 
intei  I  or.ition  of  the  nominee  tliat  his 
loyally  uu.s  m  ciuc.stinn.  No  one  who 
knows  J, ul  ■!•  Ma:. ■lull  co'dd  tolerate  any 
such  imun-ndo.s. 

The  ("timmuni.sts,  of  cout.ve,  ha\c  made 
efforts  lo  inflllrate  tlie  NAACP,  just  as 
they  have  otlier  (i\il  libertli'  r!.uip^ 
and  llie  iubor  movement  'Ihe  mollVii- 
llon  for  the.M'  tuclit.s  1.'.  not  lo  aid  the 
cause  (if  c;\il  riKhl.s  or  labor  IjuI  to  ix- 
ploit  l!;e  Ol  'ain/alioii.'.  involvrd  (oi  thi.r 
I    •,  'n::  ato:  ml  ends 

:  ,,.  p  action  of  Ihe  NAACP  lo  at- 
tempts by  the  Conunuiiisi.'.  to  mo\e  into 
t)-;-.    nr::aiii/iilion     aie    di.M  us.sed    in    J 

I  .  .i;  noo\r;  ;,  book  Ma;!  ei  s  ol  I), -ceil  ' 
He  iMi.ljes  tlio  iiction  of  (he  NAACP 
In  iybO  vvhicli  authorl/ed  its  boai  d  of 
directors  to  re\oke  the  cluulei  of  iin.\ 
ilaitei'   found    to    be   Communist   con- 

;     •   '  .!      He  po.nl;.  out  : 

Tl.i  N.\A('I'  H  uivilonni  inuir.-t.i.iji  hni  vlBur- 
OUlily  lauiuiiiii  iHl  t'nniimii.a ',  aiitia;  In  iit  iii 

nitrsUoD. 

The  NAACP  has  scieened  deieeales 
whc'i  necessury  lo  k(>fp  Conlmun!st.^  out 
of  11  .  conferences  ll^  leiidi'rs  have  made 
It  clear  over  and  over  ut-'aln  that  Com- 
mun  !i  ale  not  welcome  (o  pailicipalr 
In  anv  NAACP  aclivilies  Thuri'ood 
^'i;hall,N  voice  has  been  heard  fre- 
'  ,1  lis  and  elofiuenilv  in  tliese  assaults 
1  Ii  1  (  ommunisi   hvpocrisy  and  siib- 

Vi-I '  mn 

J  l.ili'ai  Hoover  leeoiinls  un  inleiesl- 
lnn  bit  of  hlstiirv  in  hl,s  book  jnowiiu'  out 
Of  Ihe  famous  Heottsboio  cuhe  Mr  tells 
how  I  hi'  old  iniei  national  Labor  Pefense 

II  C 'inmunl.il  fioni  atteinpted  to  eoiiv«M  I 
I  'I  H  oiihboid  ca.M-  into  a  vehicle  for 
Continiinlhl  propaganda  Ihe  NAACP 
Wm  alho  liUeiehIrd  in  the  e.i«e  no|  nn  a 
Vehicle  f.ij  Cuininuiiui  inopaManda  bul 
AS  a  I  ha  I  iMlMe  lo  oiii  nw  it  Itidlelal  olaud  ' 
Rrdn     III,)    hiilMai  llnnvei  »  a  ouU 

After    II  II    hi  III  lull, a,,    li.i^ii    Milii    lOkl    I'.a 
'      >'i    11"    hAAi'l^  I  loutiiMl  iii.ti   ii.p  lUitMLkii 

11-.  i|ia  iilily  klinll  III  |u|l|iil.<ii  hIMl 
UtMit  «i.|  iihi'il  I|.t4  aoi'  liiHii'l  I  liUiitia 
t'tiaiPlHl    bndritll      (   l.oi'nik.    tiMil..^      Ill    l»>|<tt< 

I'Hiil'  |i)«e  Mttyi  III  iii.ti  III)  i.tii'  W'liift  WiiH)' 
HiHii  Imail  Hf  liu'  NAAi  I'  "Oil  (Uh  Mtiu 
Wai'kiil'   ii  >iMti«al   .Oil. lilt  I    III  III iiiiMiH\ 

"'  '  '  I'  Hiiililv  nt  la,ia,)  „  aitaiitii'i  nl  (In- 
I'  i<  ,»  i||.oi  mI  liiiMiiit  I'.aiMiaitia  «iMi  lli»> 
1      •   '        'I'  a    l.t   HlHi'ltn.||ln    »lit*   IllHH    Uay  1     el 

'  i.il.rt  llM'll  MlH  llila.ilt.  lit  MM  lM«MHH 
"■ihlHt  At'lKblltltf        111       WllO»>         111*.       tliat 

imiiitHt,  ,«  Hi.  |'Um»||mi(  Mitt  NAAt'l'  »•  bfiiirt    '•' 
l^irtlHtH  «tiii  titf)  Hftichft   Womit**  Hi  HikMhiiMi 
*•     jtUtU^HI      (a         aiUHlCt       tilt"      B».nll«l«i.n- 
JttMWHfl,"      HK      nvee^llirttiMf-        l0i-l«      nt      Mif 
M|lUKIUli  "    Mif  NAAt't'   «iilulif«   iiiMM   UiD 


en»r.  rridj-iilriaii  thai  Um  CuminuiUm  J'nriy 
WHii  lalrrmliHl  oiUy  In  |irotiuitliig  Hai 
fiiHcli-m    ii)  AiiiprU'tt, 

nesplte  this  history,  we  still  hear 
charKes  thot  the  NAACP  Is  "In  cahootA" 
with  tlie  CommuniMs.  Those  who  make 
these  rcckies.s  charKcs  do  not  reali/e  lliui 
unwiiiiiiKly  they  serve  the  Conmnn\lsl 
cause  bv  hn cdinc  confusion,  racial  an- 
lin:nni,sm  and  dissension  amoiiK  Amcri- 
cun.'.  Charges  tlial  the  NAACP  or  men 
like  Tharriootl  Marshall  are  in  h-aKUc 
Willi  the  Communists  are  Just  as  unprin- 
cii)led  jusi  as  ridiculou.'i.  and  (  von  more 
danKtrouR  than  the  charKcs  by  the  Com- 
munists m  the  Scottsboro  ease  that  the 
NAACP  was  m  leiunie  With  Ihe  Klu  Klux 
Klan 

Thurt;ood  Marshull  s  I'lillant  li  nder- 
ship  ill  tlie  leca'.  .',;niKi.a-  for  civn  ri.i'ht.s 
has  streiii-ithejied,  not  weukeneO,  Aiiu  i - 
lea  Hl.s  I'lTorUs  luivc  been  devoti^d  to 
reali/HiK  llie  mo(,t  .sacied  ideui.s  o!  our 
country,  no;  any  alien  doctrines  or  luin- 
cipies  He  has  noi  been  content  with 
tlie  cundilion.N  i.ndi  r  which  some  Ann  i - 
leans  live.  He  has  done  as  much  as  uny 
one  man  coald  to  ;.ecure  tlie  lecul  and 
coii'-tllulional  ro-'hts  of  his  fellow  Amei- 
u  an...  IJul  since  when  has  h-adeiship 
ill  the  St  I  iii'Kie  for  equal  .lustiee  in  Amei  - 
lea  been  n  cause  lor  suspUMoii?  It  e\er 
we  condemn  ar.y  American  for  flKlitna; 
!o!  his  irdits  uiuh  r  the  Const  1 1  ut  ion.  the 
Conur.nnl.^ts  will  have  i-ialtu'd  a  major 
\ ictory 

Mr  I^^NI)OI.PH,  Mr  President  will 
the  ."-iri.ator  yii  Id'-' 

.Mr   KKA UNO     I  yield 

Mr  HANOOI  PH  Is  it  iinliciputed 
Ihat  there  will  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on 
the  (]iie.stion  ol  wheihei  tlu'  Senate  will 
a(lv.,se  and  consi'iit  to  the  nomination 
of  Mr   Marshall' 

Mr  KKA'IINO  As  yet  I  understand 
Iheie  has  been  no  such  request  but  I 
rather  anticipnie  there  will  be 

Mr  HAIM"  Mr  PicMdeiit,  wiil  tlic 
Hei,at(Ji   y li'ld  ' 

Mr  KMA  I  INO     I  yield 

Mr  HAUT  ll  is  my  aiitu  liialion  that 
tliere  Will  be  such  a  request 

Mr  HANDOhPH  1  thank  both  of  mv 
eolleaHues  There  should  be  a  yea-atul- 
nay  \ote  ,(u^lir.ed  In  imil  to  the  ex- 
tended eimr.ideialion  of  the  qualincallon,'. 
of  Ihe  Piesidenl  s  nominee,  and  the  pun 
clple  heie  iliuilved 

Ml     KFA  riNd      In   Ihe  eoiilse  of  hi.i 
Wdik,    rhur«ood    Maiftiail    has   demon 
hliuled    Ihal    he    li»   a    lawvei    of    eKcep 
lioiial  aliililv  and  ohlll 

I  ihink  anv  of  us  in  Ihu  laaly  who  »tii 
law  Vers  Would  feel  |iiellv  ploud  of  ntn 
leemd  If  we  hail  lakell  S'J  i'«««e«i  In  Ihr 
hn|iieimi  Com  I  of  lite  IMilled  Wlalta 
nlul  had  |ii  I  vailed  in  UU  Veiv  M'sv  law 
vei.i  III  llieii  I  nine  eaua  i  have  rvi  ii  ui 
tmed  ao  hialiv  •)«  O  i  it«<i  a  in  Ihi  nii|ui'iiii< 
(Haul  I  ItMiiw  III  itKiie  wlm  liai  wnii  ^U 
tad  tif  <l»i  I  am  » 

ThUIHHial  Malwhall  ha*  dMIMi|\»li  ali  d 
Ihal  lie  Id  a  inaii  ut  eliaiailt  i  and  lidet* 
iih      II   I*   llu'Aii  Mualllle*  lalhii    Ihan 
lint  iiaillMilai  eau»f  In  width  Ihe*  have 
iH't'ti  deeded  whleh  tiiiahhed  hiMi  lot  Uii« 

tliilUIMallMH 

, Indue  Maitohall  Will  uid  neMe  on  Die 
enuil  id  atM*''a'*  a*  a  ieiMe«r'HI«lhe  111 
anv  pailieidai  lauic  m  »»iiuip  \\\'> 
inieei  i\«  an  lohneale  li  behind  hitn      Mi 


knows  better  than  mo.sl  of  us  of  the  ma- 
,u•^tlc  power  of  tin-  law,  a  power  supeiior 
to  the  private  inteirsts  of  any  individual 
ot  oii-'aril/.atlon  1  am  confident  that 
JiidKC  Marshall  will  apply  the  law  with; 
an  even  hand  without  fear  or  favor  t.o 
any  cause  While  it  would  be  Uxi  much. 
to  antic. i)ate  aiireement  with  all  oJ  lus 
decisions  I  iim  confident  also  that  in  the 
years  lo  come  JudKe  MHr.shall  will  con- 
unce  even  his  severest  critics  of  his  m- 
tilleclual  hone.'ly  and  unfailmB  judi- 
cion.Mie.v. 

.JucU'c  Mar.shiih's  i.ominutlon  has  I  -(-n 
appro\e(i  by  the  ii.tereslpd  bar  associa- 
tions alter  investigation.  His  perform- 
aiu  e  iin  tlie  court  has  won  the  praise  of 
Chief  .lucU'e  I.umbard  The  hours  of 
(OK  .  ;.oi.in.(.'  to  which  he  wa,s  sub,)ecled 
did  lait  tie\elop  a  sini;le  fuel  eastii.'; 
ilonl.l  on  h;.^  i;uall!icutlons.  ( )n  tlie 
basis  ol  (•\'e)y  ieU'\'aiil  conslderalioPi. 
.luoKe  .Mai  shall  should  have  been,  con- 
ni'ined  mnnihs  uko  I  hope  thai  we  put 
an  end  to  the  minieiable  delay  m  ttiin 
ca.ve  liy  uppiovmn  his  confirmation  o',er- 
w  heUiiinuiy  and  piompiiv  icxlay 

A.N  I  have  mdlcaU-d  iJie  evidence  ii', 
tins  procerdmi!  raised  rio  doiibi  iiboiit 
.''.Kii'i  Mai'sl.all  s  loyalty  I  would  like 
to  add  anoth.ci  word  on  this  sub.lret 
^^'|  ini  i'l.iw  that  before  any  nomiiui- 
t.on  IS  s(  r-.t  to  the  Senate,  there  Is  a 
thorouK'h  ln\ csMi-iation  by  thcF'BI.  wliich 
Is  headed  by  thai  ureal  American  J 
1  <irai  Hoover.  If  there  had  been  the 
•iiKhtcN!  dn'ib!  about  the  loyalty  of  the 
nominee  a!  til  that  report  by  J  Idt-uvr 
Hoo\ir  was  placed  before  the  Piesidcnt 
of  the  Cnlted  States  tlie  I'residi'nt 
w'oiild  never  h.ave  ,\ent  the  name  of 
Jud(.'e  Marsh.al!  to  the  Sinate  To 
allei-'e  that  there  is  an  issue  here  ah  ji;t 
tlie  loyalty  o)  iiali.otism  of  'Ihinrond 
Marshall  is  to  (  a.nt  a  leflecliun  not  oniy 
upon  the  nonunee  but  on  the  President 
of  the  Cnlted  .stiit«'s  a  thoiouuhly  un- 
warranted reriection  VV<'  who  know  t!ie 
President  of  tlie  Cnlted  States  know  tliat 
If  the  leporl  from  .1  Fdyut  Hoover  had 
laised  ar.y  (iiii'slion  about  Ihe  loyally  of 
the  riominee,  the  noininiation  would 
ni  vei    ha\e  been  submitted  to  us 

11,1'.  notnirintion  deseives  and  1  am 
confident  Will  receive  our  ovei'w lielmi!  i: 
iippi  o\al 

Ml  CI  AUK  Ml  Plefcldent  I  i  .m  \:\ 
piosal  hiippnil  nl  I'i  if.ldelit  KenniiU  ,-. 
nnirnn.il.ni,  n!  ihi.iriood  Maihhall  to  be 
a  'iaU,'i'  nl  the  Ciiiull  Com  I  of  Apii.  al( 
tni   I  hi  He(  olal  ( 'li  i  uH 

I  hli-  niiiiiinni  ion  i  etli  eU  hoi.oi   on  t  he 

pi  rnidi'id    and   in    Iht    hiidi    1 1  iriniiat    lo 

which    he    lb    ii|t|iiiiiili  d     a<i    will    nt    no 

IhtiiM'od     Mauhall    hllliniir       Wla  n     ii 

I  nllii  «>   lo    Willlnr    Ihi     hltiliilt    lit    Mil     ll  hid 

|ii  nil  i«  Unit    III    II. i<]    tiiiiidiv     Ml     Niai 
bhttii  •)  hi  V  I  lib  10  SH  iiiioiiM  vdal  di'tii't«i  a* 

Hitlloii    I  tvfaei    la  hue    lla.   biiplitlle    I  mill 

Win  ai.iiiiii  hiiii  II  jjliiev  In  Iht'  lup  ifthKs 

111    h|,i    |M  nil  i.t-ani 

Ihe  hliili  «l»ill  mihI  «1»'»1iearinri  he  h^l 
•<liiiwii  III  It'Mal  I  aoi'i  inVMlOoM  Mii'  a»l« 
MUaeliitld  111  hi"  iHee  aud  Ihe  |Uii|HHS 
linn  le  Iht'  |ia*lt'  titt'diiiiii  id  all  Aintii 
enhft  I  ate  bet  i\  10  Ihe  hiMheitl  HadlliunA 
d  Ihe  bt^i 

NVIidti  wi  eannni  i  lalm  Idot  i^jt  n  ht'Uve 
son,    I'l'lUi'sV  l\  aoin    w  n«    the    Pinle   whem 
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Mr.  Marshall  received  his  college  educa- 
tion, and  I  take  pride  in  noting  that  he 
was  an  honor  graduate  of  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity in  Oxford,  Pa  ,  in  1929. 

I  take  further  pride  in  noting  that  I 
received  an  honorary  degree  from  that 
fine  institution  of  learning  only  2  years 
ago 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  southern 
Senators  of  my  party  have  been  respon- 
sible for  the  unjustifiably  long  delay  in 
reporting  the  Marshall  nomination.  I 
regret  even  more  that  in  a  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon  asper- 
sions were  cast,  not  directly,  but  indi- 
rectly, on  the  loyalty  of  Mr.  Marshall  as 
a  true  and  loyal  American  citizen.  I 
think  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association — certainly  no  in- 
stitution to  harbor  either  radicals  or 
Communists — has  given  a  ringing  en- 
dorsement of  the  President's  nomination 
of  Mr.  Marshall,  which  I  think  m  and 
of  Itself  pretty  well  disposes  of  the  com- 
ments made  casting  aspersions  on  his 
loyalty  as  a  true  American. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  testi- 
monial sketch  of  Mr.  Marshall  entitled 
"Fighter  for  His  People,"  which  was  pub- 
lished m  the  New  York  Times  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  may  be  printed  at  this  po.nt 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

Fighter  for  His  People     Thurgood 
m.arshall 

On  32  occiisions,  a  tall,  bulky  man  wlt:i  a 
mustache  has  entered  the  marble  halls  of 
the  Supreme  Court  In  quest  of  rulings  to 
change  the  status  of  Negroes  in  the  United 
States.  Twenty-nine  times  he  has  come  out 
with   victories. 

By  his  mastery  of  constitutional  law,  -he 
quiet  force  of  his  arguments,  and  the 
shrewdness  with  which  he  chose  his  tents. 
Thurgood  Marshall  has  engraved  the  Uiblets 
o'  .American  law  with  many  of  his  own  con- 
victions on  civil  rights.  For  almost  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  Mr.  Marshall  was  tactician 
and  mastermind  of  a  historic  campaign 
against  raci.il  segrecatlon.  That  phase  of 
his  career  is  now  over  Yesterday  the  Se^n- 
ate  Judiciary  Committee  confirmed  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  appointment  of  him  as  a 
Judge  of  the  US    Court  of  Appeals. 

The  Judges  great-grandfather  was  brought 
to  the  United  States  as  a  slave  from  the 
African  Congo.  Mr.  Marshall  was  born  In 
Baltimore  on  July  2,  1908 

FIGHTING    WCjRDS 

Judge  Marshall  clearly  remembers  the  day 
In  his  youth  when  his  father,  steward  a';  a 
fashionable  country  club  on  Chesapeake  Bay, 
told  him:  'Son.  if  anyone  ever  calls  ycv.  a 
'nigger.'  you  not  only  got  my  permission  to 
ftght  him — you  got  my  orders  to  tight  him," 
K  few  years  later,  when  he  was  working  a.i  a 
deliv(,'ry  boy  for  a  women's  store,  he  carr.ed 
out  the  paternal  command. 

He  brushed  past  a  woman  getting  onto  a 
trolley  car  because  he  couldn't  see  over  the 
stack  of  hat  boxes  he  was  carrying,  and  a  man 
stung  him  with  the  racial  epithet.  The  hat 
boxes  flew  in  all  directions  and  four  fists 
fiew,  too. 

In  1925,  he  entered  Lincoln  University  in 
Pennsylvania,  from  which  he  was  expel.ed 
in  his  sophomore  year  for  overly  diligent  s.p- 
plication  to  the  Job  of  hazing  freshmen. 
But  the  university  shortly  rescinded  its  ac- 
tion, and  he  managed  to  graduate  cum  lai:de 
In  1929  despite  a  tendency  to  stay  up  all 
night  playing  cards  or  dominating  bull  ses- 
sions. 


Young  Marshall  entered  Howard  University 
Law  School,  where:  I  got  the  horsln'  round 
out  of  my  system  I  heard  lawbooks  were 
to  dig  in.     So  I  dug,  way  deep," 

He  graduated  first  In  his  class  and  his  ap- 
plication was  such  that  his  weight  dropped 
40  pounds,  from  165  to  125.  He  now  has  210 
pounds  spread  over  a  6-foot-l-lnch  frame. 

Of  his  early  days  in  practicing  law  a  secre- 
tary said  "He  had  a  genius  for  Ignoring  cases 
that  might  earn   him  any  money." 

His  first  major  victory  came  In  1935  when 
he  compelled  the  admission  of  a  Negro  law 
student  to  the  University  of  Maryland,  where 
he  had  himself  been  unable  to  enroll. 

In  1936  he  Joined  the  legal  staff  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  and,  2  years  later  became 
head  of  its  legal  arm,  continuing  to  Ignore 
opportunities  to  make  big  money.  He  went 
to  work  for  the  NAACP  for  $2,600  a  year. 
When  he  left  the  organization  he  was  earn- 
ing $18  000  a  year  though  It  was  estimated 
he  could  earn  $50,000  In  private  practice. 

For  more  than  two  decades  along  the 
whole  battle  front  of  civil  rights  litigation, 
he  marshaled  arguments  and  deployed  an 
army  of  lawyers,  putting  many  segregation 
practices  to  legal  rout. 

The  greatest  victory,  of  course,  was  the 
historic  Supreme  Court  decision  of  May  17, 
1954.  holding  racial  segregation  In  public 
schools  unconstitutional. 

In  the  Deep  55i3uth  he  sometimes  encoun- 
tered bristling  hostility.  Once,  after  win- 
ning acquittal  for  a  Negro,  he  was  arrested 
on  a  strictly  retaliatory  charge  of  drunken 
driving. 

"The  magistrate  was  a  short  man,  and  I 
put  my  h.uid.s  on  his  shoulders  and  breathed 
just  as  hard  as  I  could  Into  that  man's  face." 
he  said.  The  case  wojs  dismissed.  "After 
leaving  there,  we  drove  to  Nashville — and 
then,  boy,  I  really  wanted  a  drink,"  he  re- 
called. 

Though  he  had  once  said  that  he  intended 
■to  wear  life  like  a  very  loose  garment  and 
never  worry  about  nothln',"  he  admitted  that 
there  were  times  when  he  had  been  "scared 
half  to  death   " 

•  But  you  cant  admit  it,"  he  said,  "you  just 
have    tfl    lie    like    hell    to    yourself." 

He  argued  cases  "with  great  courtesy  and 
deference  and  with  an  undertone  of  intense 
inner  conviction,"  an  observer  said.  His 
tone  was  conversational,  never  oratorical.  He 
avoided  legal  Jargon  and  used  simple  words 
to  advance  tightly  reasoned  argtunents. 

But  out  of  court  he  Is  quite  a  different 
man — high  spirited,  gregarious.  Jovitil,  flip- 
pant, and  full  of  zest  for  such  of  life's  pleas- 
ures as  late  nights  of  poker  with  bourbon 
on  the  side,  western  movies,  baseball,  hockey 
and  football  games,  horseplay,  small  dinner 
partie.';.  musical  revues,  dancing,  telling  Jokes 
and  downing  three  martinis  before  lunch. 
He  Is  a  man  of  easy  laughter  and  his  speech 
is  salted  with  laconic  wit.  "He  is  at  ease 
with  absolutely  everybody,"  it  has  been  said. 

His  first  wife,  'Vivien  Burey,  whom  he  mar- 
ried in  1929,  died  in  1955.  He  lives  with  his 
second  wife,  the  former  Cecilia  Suyat,  in 
Morningside  Gardens,  a  cooperative  develop- 
men'  near  Broadway  at  123d  Street,  Just  at 
the  western  fringe  of  Harlem.  They  have 
two  young  sons.  Thurgood,  Jr.,  and  John 
William, 

Among  his  people.  Judge  Marshall  has 
acquired  the  status  of  a  folk  hero.  He  has 
won  verdicts  against  segregation  in  hotising, 
education,  transportation,  and  voter  regis- 
tration, and  the  Negro  press  has  called  him 
"Mr  Civil  Rights"  His  monument  Is  a  series 
of  landmark  decisions  that  have  weakened 
and  toppled  State  laws  supporting  segrega- 
tion His  impact  is  Indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  NAACP  had  more  cases  before  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  last  terms  than  any 
other  institution  except  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 


Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  as  we 
come  clo.se  to  the  vote  on  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination  of  Judge  Thur- 
good Marshall,  it  seems  to  me  one  thing 
stands  out  above  all  others,  and  that  is 
that  in  my  view,  we  .shall  be  voting  upon 
the  dignity  of  the  Senate  more  than 
upon  anything  else. 

I  came  a  rather  long  way  to  utter 
those  words,  because  I  think  they  are 
important.  They  reflect  upon  the  Thur- 
good Marshall  nomination  and  the  long 
time  during  which  we  have  dealt  with 
it.  They  also  reflect  upon  many  other 
matters  dealing  with  the  public  order 
and  with  constitutional  rik'hts  which  in 
this  Chamber  are  not  put  in  perspective, 
but  shaped  down  to  a  question  of  the 
North  versus  the  South  or  civil  rights 
proponents  versus  those  who  believe  in 
a  social  order  which  accommodates 
segregation. 

But  here  I  think  is  a  very  clear  illus- 
tration of  how  the  diynity  of  the  Senate 
has  been  severely  strained  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  appointment  was 
handled,  for  I  think  what  I  call  a  shame- 
ful delay  in  confirmini;  the  nomination 
of  Thurgood  Mar.shall  was — and  I  make 
this  statement  unilaterally,  and  I  do  not 
impugn  anyone's  yood  faith — e.sscntially 
because  he  is  a  Negro. 

I  think  an  overwhelming  vote  of  the 
Senate  is  nece.ssarv-.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  know  that  other  Senators  feel  that 
there  should  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  and 
I  certainly  shall  join  in  seeking  one.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  say  that  I  think  a 
resounding  vote  of  confirmation  will 
demonstrate  that  we,  too,  support  the 
Nation's  policy  in  re.spect  of  the  dignity 
of  this  body,  which  during  all  these 
months  has  not  acted  upon  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  jud^'e  deemed  to  be  eminently 
qualified  by  the  bar  association,  by  the 
public,  by  the  bench,  and  by  the  bar,  for 
reasons  which  are  not  creditable  to  our 
Nation  or  to  our  institutions. 

It  seems  to  me,  too,  that  such  an  over- 
whelming vote  would  be  a  significant  en- 
couragement to  which  Neproes  in  our 
country  are  entitled,  especially  consider- 
ing the  difficulties  and  vicissitudes  they 
have  experienced  in  recent  days  in  the 
new  technique  for  breaking  antisegrega- 
tion  movements  like  the  mass  arre.sts  for 
violations  of  a  municipal  ordinance  m 
Albany,  Ga..  and  the  type  of  intimida- 
tion which  has  been  practiced  in  many 
places,  of  which  we  saw  another  shame- 
ful example  in  the  bombing  of  Georgia 
at  Sasser. 

I  have  known  Thurgood  Marshall  for 
20  years.  He  is  a  fine  lawyer.  His  record 
of  court  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  shows  that  to  be 
the  fact.  Perhaps  even  more  than  that, 
Thurgood  Marshall  is  a  professional  as 
a  lawyer.  This  will  serve  us  in  very  good 
stead  during  his  service  on  the  bench, 
because  he  will  bring  to  the  bench  a  dis- 
passionate mind  which  in  my  view  will 
reflect  great  credit  upon  his  appointment 
and  upon  the  stock  from  which  he  de- 
rives. I  believe  he  will  be  a  hardheaded 
judge.  I  am  confident  that  even  in  the 
civil  rights  cases,  in  which  he  has  been 
practicing  law  professionally  practically 
all  his  life,  he  will  decide  such  cases  as 
he  sees  them.     I  predict  that  the  least 
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surpris(Kl  will  be  the  most  ardent  civil 
rights  proiwncnts  when  as  and  if  he  will 
probably  decide  some  civil  rights  cases 
against  even  tliem,  I  shall  never  forget 
the  words  of  Cloyd  LaPorte,  president  of 
the  Ne\v  York  State  Bar  Association,  at 
the  time  of  the  swearing  in  of  Judge 
Marshall  on  October  23,  1961.  when  he 
said: 

We  found  Mr.  Marshall  well  qualified, 
which  if  a  high  rating  in  our  book,  and  re- 
served for  only  a  few. 

I  find:  no  validity  in  the  charges  which 
have  been  made  with  respect  to  his  prac- 
ticing law  in  violation  of  the  canons  of 
legal  ethics  or  in  violation  of  any  stat- 
utes, or  the  charges  based  upon  the  pro- 
curement of  clients. 

Thur-Jood  Marshall  has  practiced  law 
in  an  area  where  he  was  under  the  great- 
est strain  and  greatest  pressure  with  re- 
spect to  associations,  to  which  a  man  of 
lesser  character  and  lesser  conviction 
might  have  submitted  out  of  a  sense  of 
frustration  and  out  of  a  sense  of  outrage, 
considering  what  he  saw  with  respect  to 
what  was  going  on  in  our  country. 

Thur^'ood  Marsriall  never  yielded  for 
a  mom(  nt  to  any  such  impulse.  Instead, 
he  remained  a  lawyer  of  the  finest  strain, 
faithful  and  responsible  to  the  canons 
of  ethics  and  tlie  requirements  of  his 
professon.  earning  only  encouragement 
and  commcridation  from  those  who  ap- 
praise the  work  of  a  lawyer. 

In  addition,  as  a  practicin.cr  lawyer  in 
the  circuit  in  which  Thurgood  Marshall 
has  been  sitting  as  a  judge  and  in  which 
he  will  serve  as  a  judge  after  the  Senate 
acts,  I  say  he  will  represent  to  us  a  very 
great  advantage  in  terms  of  the  profes- 
sion, because  he  is  a  man  with  very  un- 
usual equipment  for  appeal  work.  He 
has  hirn.self  engaged  in  many  appeals. 
Few  practitioners  of  the  law  better  un- 
derstand how  to  handle  an  appeal  than 
one  who  has  argued  them. 

He  has  prepared  cases  and  briefs,  and 
he  has  researched  the  law.  He  under- 
stands constitutional  principles  perhaps 
as  well  as  any  judge  on  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals. 

In  view  of  his  years  of  study,  having 
given  practically  his  entire  life  to  these 
efforts  I  believe  he  will  be  a  very  fine 
judge. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  "All's  well 
that  ends  well." 

I  have  compared  the  time  that  it  has 
taken  to  confirm  the  nomination  of 
Thurgood  Marshall  with  the  time  taken 
to  confirm  nominations  of  other  judges 
who  &vi  Negroes.  In  some  cases  it  re- 
quired only  a  few  days.  It  was  7  days 
in  one  case.  Notwithstanding  my  own 
keen  disappointment  at  the  delay,  now 
that  we  have  arrived  at  a  point  close  to 
the  time  of  decision,  I  believe  we  must 
all  be  grateful  that  in  our  great  country, 
though  ju."=:tice  may  be  deferred,  it  will 
be  done, 

I  should  like  to  close  or.  this  note. 
Many  are  willing  to  act  with  the  greatest 
diligence  and  with  the  most  forceful  ad- 
vocacy in  a  cause  of  this  character. 
That  is  a  reason  for  great  gratification. 
We  are  especially  grateful  to  have  Sena- 
tors like  my  colleague  from  New  York 
fMr,  Keating],  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan    [Mr.    Hart],    the    Senator    from 


Colorado  (Mr.  Carroll  1.  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  !Mr.  DirksenI,  and  the 
majority  leader,  who  at  various  stages 
of  the  proceedings  gave  this  controverted 
matter  the  impetus  that  it  justlv 
required. 

The  majority  leader  must  derive  great 
gratification  from  the  fact  that  through 
the  regular  procedures  this  matter  has 
eventuated  the  way  he  had  hoped  it 
would,  rather  than  in  some  other 
fashion.  I  am  glad  the  regular  pro- 
cedures have  been  followed  in  this  case 
to  effect  the  desired  result.  Thurgood 
Marshall  deserves  it.  He  deserves  to 
have  the  regular  procedures  work  in  his 
favor,  so  that  no  question  may  arise 
about  failure  of  confirmation  by  the 
Senate  because  he  is  a  Negro,  or  about 
following  some  special  course  to  take 
care  of  him. 

This  result  was  achieved  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  special  counsel  was  engaged 
for  cross-examining  witnesses  in  the 
greatest  detail.  That  is  all  right.  I  do 
not  object  to  that.  A  great  deal  of  time 
has  been  consumed.  It  has  taken  a  ereat 
deal  of  time  in  committee,  but  neverthe- 
less Thurgood  Marshall  now  comes  out 
with  flying  colors. 

I  am  very  glad  that  the  case  has  been 
handled  in  this  way.  I  am  especiaily 
pleased  that  the  majority  leader,  who  I 
know  was  vitally  concerned,  saw  it  result 
in  this  way. 

Again  I  congratulate  Senators  who 
carried  the  fight  to  bring  about  this  re- 
sult, of  which  the  country  can  be  proud. 

Finally,  I  believe  the  vote  today  will 
sustain  the  dignity  of  the  Senate  and 
the  dignity  of  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try— South  and  North  alike — in  confirm- 
ing the  nomination  of  a  good  man  to  be 
a  judge  of  the  second  highest  court  in 
the  United  States. 

Whatever  may  be  the  feelings  against 
a  man  of  his  race,  in  the  final  analysis, 
any  prejudice  will  be  washed  out  in  a 
sense  of  decency  of  the  American  people 
and  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  there  should  be 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  nomination. 
I  will  leave  the  procedure  in  that  regard 
to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  that  there  will  be  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  nomination. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  E.\stland]  to  make 
further  remarks. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  proviso  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr,  Johnston]  does  not  lose 
his  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  question  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


Mr.  EASTLAND  Mr.  President, 
Thurgood  Marshall  was  an  attorney  of 
recoid  m  the  case  of  Sweatt  against 
Painter,  and  others,  reported  in  339  U.S, 
629  This  IS  the  case  wherein  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  the  petitioner, 
Sweatt,  was  entitled  to  admission  to  the 
University  of  Texas  and  pursuant  to  this 
decree  he  was  so  admitted.  In  additicn 
to  the  nominee,  attorneys  by  the  names 
of  W.  J,  Durham  and  W.  B.  .Bunkley 
also  represented  Sweatt  in  this  action. 
I  might  add  here  parenthetically,  Mr. 
President,  that  both  W.  J.  Durham  and 
W,  B.  Bunkley  were  attorneys  of  record 
for  one  or  the  other  of  the  named  de- 
fendants in  the  previously  discussed  case 
of  Texas  against  the  NAACP,  and  others. 
Both  of  them  were  identified  over  the 
yearj  m  the  activities  of  the  NAACP  and 
the  State  of  Texas. 

Exhibits  in  the  Texas  case  against  the 
NAATP  reveal  that  Herman  Manan 
Sweatt  was  subsidized  for  the  purpose 
of  instituting  a  lawsuit  for  admission  to 
the  University  of  Texas  by  a  contract 
wherein  it  was  agreed  that  he  would  be 
paid  $11,500  for  participating  in  the 
case  as  a  plaintiff,  and  to  pay  him  while 
he  K&s  attending  school  the  same 
amount  of  money  he  would  have  made 
had  he  remained  at  work  on  the  salary 
he  was  then  making.  One  of  tlie  indi- 
viduals who  entered  into  and  signed  the 
contract  with  Sweatt  was  'W.  J.  Durham, 
an  attorney  of  record  in  the  legal  pro- 
ceedings along  with  the  nominee  and 
W.  B.  Bunkley,  The  formalized  contract 
between  Sweatt  and  the  rcpreseiiLatives 
of  the  NAACP  appears  as  plaintiff's  ex- 
hibit in  the  Texas  case. 

Plaintiff's  exhibit  No.  46  in  the  Texas 
ca.se  are  the  minutes  of  a  meeting  held 
for  the  purpose  of  formalizing  in  Texas 
Stat<'  the  NAACP  legal  program  for  the 
imm?diate  future.  The  minutes  show 
that  the  meeting  was  held  in  the  office 
of  Attorney  W.  J.  Durham  and  was  at- 
tended by  Mr.  Durham  and  U.  Simpson 
Tate,  among  others,  A  plan  was  devised 
to  hold  a  Sweatt  victory  fund  drive  with 
a  gofil  of  $50,000,  and  $11,000  of  the  $50.- 
000  \.'Ould  not  to  Herman  Marian  Sweatt 
in  accordance  with  the  previously  dis- 
cussed contract.  The  balance  of  the 
money  was  allocated  to  the  prosecution 
of  ei  ;ht  lawsuits  of  one  kind  or  another 
involving  some  phase  of  integration.  At 
least  three  of  these  cases  are  those 
wheiein  it  later  developed  that  U.  Simp- 
son Tate  and  others  solicited  plaintiffs, 
appeared  ;n  court  as  representing  plain- 
tiffs who  had  not  authorized  their  names 
to  be  used,  or  the  attorney  to  represent 
thtrc .  and  the  lawyers  for  the  NAACP 
in  this  conference  agreed  as  follows: 

Mr  J.  H.  Morton,  of  Alston,  is  to  be  asked 
to  seirch  for  an  applicant  to  the  University 
of  Texas  who  was  refused  on  the  grounds 
that  similar  courses  are  offered  either  at 
Prairie  V:ew  or  TSUN. 

Tt.e  nominee,  innocent  picture  inso- 
far as  this  Sweatt  victory  fund  drive  is 
concerned,  writes  a  letter  to  U.  Simpson 
Tate  wherein  he  says,  in  part: 

De  iR  T^Ti:  This  will  acknowledge  ycur 
letter  of  July  31,  concerning  the  raising  of 
the  {'50,000  fund  in  Texas.  If  you  set  up 
such  a  corporation  in  Texas  you  wUl  still 
have  to  get  tax  exemption,  'This  will  take 
from   1    to   2  years   because  the  rule  of  the 
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Treasury  Department  is  not  to  grant  tax 
exemption  of  this  type  unless  and  until  the 
corporation  has  been  running  a  sufficient 
time  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  the  proper 
type  There  is  no  assurance  that  tax  ex- 
emption will  be  granted  even  at  the  end 
of  a  reasonable  time  I  am  reasonably  cer- 
tam  that  the  board  would  not  be  in  favor 
of  a  separate   corporation   in   Texas.       J 

Therefore,  it  would  be  my  suggestion  ':hat 
you  organize  a  Texas  committee  of  the 
NAACP  legal  defense  and  education  fund 
This  com.mittee  w-ould  be  set  up  along  the 
lines  as  you  are  now  thinking.  When  the 
committee  is  in  its  formative  step  it  thould 
then  apply  to  the  board  for  recognition  as 
the  Texas  committee  and  I  am  reasonibly 
certain  the  board  would  give  recognition  to 
such  a  committee. 

This  letter  was  signed  "Thurgood." 
and  typed  underneath  was  the  njune 
"Thurgood  Marshall,  Special  Coun.sel" 
and  It  wa.s  written  on  the  letterhead  of 
the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  &  Education 
Fund.  Inc. 

Later,  U.  Simpson  Tate  addressed  a 
letter  to  one  Mr.  Forrest  Cunningham 
wherein  he  says  in  part: 

As  to  your  daughter,  I  would  suggest  that 
you  advise  your  friends  who  are  Intereiued 
In  your  daughter,  that  they  make  their 
checks  payable  to:  The  NAACP  Legal  Defense 
&  Education  Fund.  Send  the  check  to  me 
and  I  will  send  the  check  to  New  York  to 
the  legal  defense  fund,  and  they  in  turn  will 
send  me  a  check  for  the  same  n. mount  which 
I  will  return  to  you.  The  rece.pt  which  will 
be  Issued  by  the  fund  for  your  check  will 
be  sent  to  the  person  who  makes  the  contri- 
bution and  this  will  entitle  him  to  full  in- 
come tax  deductions  You  will  not  lose  a 
penny  on  the  deal  It  is  a  roundabout  way 
of  doing  it  but  it  is  the  only  way  I  know  of 
doing  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  nominee  suggested 
to  his  regional  counsel  a  scheme  by 
which  money  could  be  raised  on  tax- 
exempt  contributions  that  would  finance 
the  activities  for  which  funds  were  allo- 
cated in  the  $50,000  to  be  raised  by  the 
Sweatt  victory  fund  drive.  As  previously 
pointed  out,  the  lawyers  who  set  up  the 
legal  program  to  be  implemented  by  the 
$50,000  fund  were  palpably  guilty  of  bar- 
ratry and  a  solicitation  of  piaintifTs  in 
the  scheme  to  plan  the  legal  program  for 
the  Texas  State  NAACP.  How  much,  if 
any  money  was  raised  on  the  plan  is  ;m- 
matenal  to  the  principles  involved. 

Thurgood  Marshall  could  see  the 
scheme  and  It  is  obvious  that  In  at  least 
one  instance  his  subordinate,  U.  Simp- 
son Tate,  did  his  best  to  implement  v.. 

Another  exhibit  in  the  Texas  case  in- 
dicates that  in  1953  there  was  a  balance 
of  $1,531  64  in  the  account  of  the  Lei;al 
Defense  L  Education  Fund  of  Texas.  A 
resolution  was  passed  at  the  joint  mtet- 
Irik'  of  the  Texas  NAACP  account  ccm- 
inittee  and  the  statewide  membership 
cami)aiKn,  as  follows: 

The  NAACP  L«Kal  Defense  k  Education 
Fund  be  dlMolveU  and  that  the  balnncr  In 
the  iticiuiiil  be  ininNferred  to  the  accmiii'.  of 
the  Tcxa»  Conference  of  Branches  of  the 
NAACP, 

By  Its  very  name  it  Is  a  fair  assump- 
tion that  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  k 
Education  F'und  was  that  character  of 
fund  that  was  obtained  by  tax-exempt 
contilbutions.  When  the  balance  was 
transferred  to  the  Texas  Conference  of 
Branches,  NAACP.  it  was  going  to  an  or- 


ganization that  admittedly  had  no  tax- 
exempt  status  and  had  no  right  to  use 
such  funds  to  further  its  avowed  pur- 
pose of  political  and  propaganda  activi- 
ties. 

PiaintifTs  exhibit  No.  487  in  the  case 
of  Texas  against  NAACP,  and  others,  of 
the  minutes  of  the  account  committee  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  NAACP 
Legal  Defense  &  Education  Fund,  dated 
January  8,  1950  These  minutes  refer  to 
the  University  of  Louisiana  case  which 
was  identified  by  the  nominee  as  the  case 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Louisiana 
State  University  Agricultural  and  Chem- 
ical College,  et  al.  v  Wilson,  340  U.S. 
909,  a  case  wherein  Marshall  appeared  as 
an  attorney  of  record  representing  Wil- 
son.    The  minutes  read  in  part: 

University  of  Louisiana  case:  Mr.  Marshall 
opened  the  meeting  with  a  ref>ort  on  this 
Ccise  He  stated  that  the  U,S.  Supreme  Court 
had  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  local  court. 
Certain  information  has  come  out  pointing 
to  the  fact  that  Roy  Wilson,  the  plaintiff 
in  this  case,  does  not  have  the  character 
background  that  would  entitle  him  to  con- 
tinue on  as  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Louisiana.  Therefore,  the  State  had  ordered 
the  taking  of  all  depositions  to  bring  out 
these  facts.  Mr  Marshall  reported  that  this 
was  another  case  in  which  they  had  not 
checked  the  plaintiff. 

It  was  agreed  that  we  should  take  affirma- 
tive action  in  letting  It  be  known  to  the  uni- 
versity that  we  do  not  approve  nor  would 
we  sponsor  the  type  of  person  such  as  facts 
have  revealed  Roy  Wilson  to  be,  as  plain- 
tiffs in  our  cases.  Mr.  Marshall  believes  that 
we  have  to  dismiss  as  to  this  plaintiff  but  at- 
tempt to  get  someone  as  an  Intervenor  so 
we  can  hold  it  as  a  class  action. 

Mr.  President,  this  account  of  Mar- 
shall's repre.sentation  or  misrepresenta- 
tion of  Roy  Wilson  in  the  Louisiana  case 
is  a  most  flagrant  instance  of  where 
plaintiffs  are  to  be  solicited  from  the 
hmhe.st  level  and  inner  sanctum  of  the 
NAACP  Legal  Defense  &  Education 
Fund.  Thus  agreement  was  suggested  by 
the  nominee  himself,  that  an  attempt  be 
made  to  get  someone  as  an  intervenor  so 
the  Wilson  suit  could  be  considered  as 
a  cla.ss  action.  This  is  a  gross  violation 
of  the  canons  of  ethics  of  the  American 
Bar  A.ssoclation.  Where  is  there  any 
difference  between  the  solicitation  for 
another  plaintiff  m  the  Louisiana  case 
and  U  Simpson  Tate  s  gross  barratry 
when  caught  by  surprise  and  without 
any  plaintiffs  in  what  was  knovm  as  the 
Tyler  Park  ca.se  in  Texas,  he  said: 

We  had  expected  that  they  would  make  a 
p!(\i  thiit  they  were  segregated  but  that  they 
wiTc  compelled  to  do  io  by  State  law.  In- 
stead they  denied  any  type  of  segregation 
and  put  us  to  our  specific  proof.  We  then 
sent  out  several  letters  that  Negroes  go  into 
the  park  and  demand  the  use  of  various  fa- 
riliMes  such  as  swimming  pools,  restaurants, 
bathhouses,  dancehalls.  and  the  like.  I 
Riiy  to  you  «lr.  tlmt  I  per»onally  have  sent 
our  never, il  (more  than  five)  such  letters 
and  until  thin  day  I  have  not  received  a 
single   inittance  of  such  segregation. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  would  be 
pleased  to  have  you  advise  Mr,  Durham 
and  me  on  how  we  are  to  proceed.  As  I  see 
it.  we  are  In  a  poor  position  to  bring  the 
action  In  the  State  courts  since  we  do  not 
have   a  single   plaintiff — not  one. 

The  canons  of  professional  ethics  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  have  been 
substantially  incorporated  into  the  stat- 


ute law  of  most  of  the  States  in  regard 
to  the  unauthorized  practice  of  law. 

Canon  No   28  provides  in  part; 

It  Is  unprofessional  for  a  lawyer  to  volun- 
teer advice  to  bring  a  lawsuit,  except  In  cases 
where  ties  of  blixjd.  relationship,  or  trust 
make  it  his  duty  to  do  so.  Stirring  up 
strife  and  litigation  Is  not  only  unprofes- 
sional, but  It  is  Indictable  at  common  law. 

Canon  No,  34  regards  intermediaries 
and  states  in  part: 

The  professional  services  of  a  lawyer 
should  not  be  controlled  or  exploited  by  any 
lay  agency,  personal  or  corporate,  which  in- 
tervenes between  client  and  lawyer.  A  law- 
yer's responsibilities  and  qualifications  are 
individual.  He  should  avoid  all  relations 
which  direct  the  performance  of  his  dvitles 
by  or  In  the  Interest  of  such  intermediaries. 
A  lawyer's  relation  to  his  client  should  be 
personal,  and  the  responsibility  should  be 
direct  to  the  client. 

Canon  No.  47  provides: 

That  no  lawyer  shall  permit  his  profes- 
sional services,  or  his  name,  to  be  used  in 
aid  of,  or  to  make  possible,  the  vmauthor- 
Ized  practice  of  law  by  any  lay  agency  per- 
sonal or  corporate. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  conviction  from 
the  careful  study  of  the  known  activi- 
ties of  this  nominee  that  he  has  never 
at  any  time,  represented  an  individual 
client  in  the  sense  that  representation  is 
required  by  the  canons  of  professional 
ethics  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
Thurgood  Marshall  has  fir.'^t.  last,  and 
always,  represented  the  NAACP.  its  poli- 
cies, and  goals,  and  the  individuals  who 
happen  to  be  parties  to  any  particular 
controversy  were  inconsequential  and 
meaningless  to  him. 

It  is  my  belief  that  U.  Simpson  Tate 
stated  not  only  the  policy  of  the  Texas 
State  conference  of  branches  of  the 
NAACP.  but  the  avowed  policy  of  both 
the  NAACP.  Inc..  its  officers  and  em- 
ployees and  the  NAACP's  Lepal  Defense 
&  Education  Fund.  Inc.  its  officers, 
directors,  and  employees  when  he  stated: 

As  you  know.  It  is  well-established  policy 
of  the  Texas  State  conference  of  branches 
of  the  NAACP  that  we  will  not  finance  any 
lawsuit  of  which  we  do  not  have  complete 
control.  This  Is  true,  not  because  we  de- 
mand the  right  to  run  the  show,  but  because 
we  are  more  concerned  with  establishing 
correct  and  sound  legal  principles  than  we 
are  with  the  defense  of  any  single  Indi- 
vidual. 

The  findings  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Virginia  in  the  case  of  NAACP  and 
others  against  Harrison  are  definitive 
Insofar  as  the  purposes  and  prnctice.s  of 
the  two  New  York  corporations  in  reward 
to  the  unauthorized  practice  of  law  and 
these  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  at  a 
later  time.  I  respecifully  submit  that 
the  etatr^  (.[  Tex:!.'-  and  Vliginia  are  en- 
titled Uj  the  ultimate  degree  of  credence 
when  It  comes  to  passing  upon  what  does 
and  what  does  not  constitute  the  unau- 
thorized praciice  of  law  in  tiie  respective 
Jurl.sdiction.s.  Both  thf  Federal  court.'^. 
the  courts  of  the  several  States  and  the 
American  Bar  A.s,sociation  are  required 
to  accept  these  findings  as  ab.solute 
While  it  is  true  that  the  Virginia  case 
is  on  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
from  the  adverse  judgment  of  the  State's 
highest  court,  the  findings  and  conclu- 
sions In  the  Texas   ca.se  against   these 
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corpoiations  and  others,  stands  uncon- 
troverted.  No  corporation  can  operate 
in  a  \acuum.  It  can  only  act  through 
its  authorized  and  responsible  officers 
and  employees,  whether  we  are  dis- 
cussing the  NAACP  or  the  NAACP  Legal 
Defense  &  Education  Fund.  What  they 
do  and  have  done  is  what  this  nominee 
did  and  has  done.  He  is  a  part  of  the 
warp  and  woof  of  both  of  them.  He 
cannot  evade  or  equivocate  a  per.sonal 
resporisibility  for  those  findings  that 
have  been  made  against  his  corporate 
client. 

Mr.  President,  the  case  of  the  NAACP 
and  C'thers  against  Harrison  and  the 
NAACP  Legal  Defense  &  Education  Fund 
against  Harrison  is  of  such  importance 
to  the  issues  involved  regarding  the 
nominee's  acceptability  for  judicial  ap- 
pointment that  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  entire  opinion  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

National  Association  for  the  .\i;vanv  fmfnt 
OF  Colored  People,  etc    v.  A    S.  Harris'  n, 
Jr.,    Attorney    General    or    Virginia,    et 
AL.— NAACP     Legal     Defense     and     Edu- 
cational FvND.  iNC   V.  A    S    Harrison,  Jr., 
Attorney    General    or    Virginia,    et    al, 
(Sept.  2.  1960,  Record  Nob.  5096.  5097;   pres- 
ent, all  the  Justices  1 
1.  Attorneys:  Solicitation  of  business  and 
capping,   chapter   33,   acts   of   aseembiy,   ex- 
ecutlvo  session,  1956,  upheld. 

2  and  3.  Attorneys:  Solicitation  of  busi- 
ness, activities  of  NAACP  held  Improper  so- 
licitation. 

4.  At,torneys:  Solicitation  of  business,  not 
Justified  on  grounds  of  protecting  constitu- 
tional rights. 

5.  Pieedom  of  speech:  Not  denied  by 
chapter  33,  acts  of  assembly,  executl.e  sc- 
slon.  11)56, 

6-8.  Maintenance:  Chapter  36.  acU  of 
assembly,  executive  session.  1956,  held  to 
deny  constitutional  rights, 

1.  By  chapter  33  of  the  acts  of  assembly, 
execut.ve  session,  1956,  the  legislature 
amended  former  statutes  defining  and  pun- 
ishing malpractice  by  attorneys  in  such 
fashion  as  to  broaden  the  definition  of  so- 
licitation of  legal  bu.sinefs  to  Include  ac- 
ceptance of  employment  or  compensation 
from  any  person  or  organization  not  a  party 
to  a  Judicial  pnjceeding  and  having  no  pe- 
cuniary right  or  liability  in  it  The  ch.-ipter 
also  made  It  an  offense  for  any  such  person 
or  organization  to  solicit  business  for  any 
attorney.  Appellants  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peo- 
ple and  the  NAACP  Lepal  Defense  ft  Edu- 
catlonil  Funds  Inr  New  Voile  mrpiTatlotin 
whose  major  purpoRe  wnji  the  ellmintition  i.if 
racial  dlBcrimituition,  KMUKtit  by  decl.iriiJory 
Judgment  proceedings  a  conntrurtion  of  this 
chapter  and  of  chapter  36  a*  they  m  ght 
affect  Bppellanta.  tlielr  nfTliialeH  officer*, 
members,  attorneys  retained  or  paid  by  them. 
and  lltlgantA  to  whom  they  miuht  Rive  as- 
•istance  In  cases  involving  racial  disrrunl- 
natlon.  Appellants  asserted  the  enactments 
were  penal  and  were  vague  and  ambiguoun 
It  wan  held  however,  that  chapter  33  was 
neither  vugne  nor  ambiguous  but  to  the 
contrary  showed  a  clear  legislative  intent 
further  to  control  the  evllK  of  improper  so- 
licitation of  legal  bu.HlnefB  f.jr  the  benefit  of 
attorncyi 

2,  The  evidence  showed  that  the  NAACP 
had  organ. Z3d  Negroes  into  local  branches, 
which  were  associated  in  a  mate  conference; 
had  formed  a  legal  staff  to  direct  actions  per- 
taining to  racial  matters,  urged  the  institu- 
tion of  legal   proceedings  to  challenge  dis- 


crimination; and  as  an  inducement  to 
institute  suits  offered  the  services  of  attor- 
neys selected  and  paid  by  it,  the  fund,  and 
the  conference.  Such  suits  were  strictly  con- 
trolled by  the  NAACP,  and  between  many 
litit'ants  and  the  attorneys  there  was  absent 
the  usual  professional  contact.  Financial 
ability  of  litigants  to  prosecute  their  own 
cases  was  not  a  consideration  since  neither 
the  NAACP  nor  the  fund  operated  as  a  legal 
aid  society.  Under  this  evidence  the  appel- 
lants and  their  local  affiliat.es  were  engaged 
in  the  unlawful  solicitation  of  legal  business 
in  violation  of  chapter  33. 

3.  There  was  no  merit  in  appellants'  argu- 
ment that  their  activities  were  not  such  as 
are  commonly  considered  by  the  legal  pro- 
fession as  unethical  solicitation  of  business. 
On  the  contrary,  the  acceptance  of  employ- 
ment by  an  attorney  in  cases  solicited  by  the 
NAACP  would  constitute  a  violation  of  can- 
ons 35  and  47  of  the  canons  of  professional 
ethics  as  well  as  a  violation  of  chapter  33. 

4.  Nor  could  appellants'  argument  be  coun- 
tenanced that  because  they  were  allegedly 
aiding  others  In  asserting  their  constitu- 
tional rights  chapter  33  should  be  construed 
not  to  limit  their  activities. 

5.  Chapter  33  does  not  violate  the  rights 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  assembly  nor  deny 
due  process  of  law  or  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws.  A  statute  which  forbids  lay  per- 
sons and  organizations  to  solicit  employment 
far  attorneys  or  to  engage  in  the  business  of 
furnishing  attorneys  to  render  legal  services 
Is  a  valid  police  regulation. 

6.  By  chapter  36  of  the  acts  of  assembly, 
executive  session  1956.  In  section  1(a)  it  was 
m:ide  an  offense  for  any  person  to  give  any 
money  or  thing  of  value  or  personal  services 
as  an  Inducement  to  any  person  to  com- 
mence or  to  prorecute  further  any  legal  pro- 
ceedin-^.  No  exception  was  made  as  to  Indi- 
gent persons.  It  was  held  that  under  this 
statute  indigent  persons  might  be  denied  free 
access  to  the  courts  and  others  might  be 
dinicd  their  fundamental  rl-zht  to  aid  Indi- 
gents. For  the  denial  of  due  process  thus 
possible  the  section  was  declared  unconstitu- 
tional, since  the  test  of  the  constitutional 
validity  of  a  law  Is  not  merely  what  has  been 
done  under  It,  but  what  may  by  Its  authority 
be  done, 

7.  Chapter  36,  section  1(b)  made  It  a  crim- 
inal offense  for  any  person  to  advise  or  coun- 
sel the  bringing  of  a  suit  against  the  Com- 
monwealth or  any  of  its  agencies  or  officers 
unless  the  person  so  counseling  was  related 
to  or  In  a  position  of  trust  with  the  plaln- 
tl.7.  or  had  a  direct  intercrt  in  the  proceed- 
ing or  had  been  consulted  for  professional 
advice.  This  statute  was  held  unconstitu- 
tional because  denying  the  right  of  freedom 
of  F.-^eTh 

8.  Chapter  36  was  unconstitutional  for  the 
further  reaiKjn  that  It  denied  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  lavvs  !■'  np-  p1"o  tf.  ihry  being 
Bubject  to  Its  proviBlon*  while  many  other 
pf'rsona  were  exprensly  exempted  For  the 
claKulficatlon  §o  e«tabli»hed  no  reaninable 
ba/iin  could  be  found 

Appeal  from  decrees  of  the  Clrcviit  Court  of 
the  city  of  Richmond  Hon  Edmund  W. 
Heiiini?    Jr  ,   judge   presiding 

Affirmed  In  part  reversed  In  part  and  re- 
manded 

The  opinion  states  the  raw 

Robert  L  Carter  i  Oliver  W  Hill  on  brief), 
f'«r   appellant     NAACP 

Spottflwood  \V  Robinson  III  i  Thurgood 
Mnrf-ha'.!  .in  bricl  i  f"r  ni^prllar,!,  N-^ACP 
Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund.  Inc 

David  J  Mays  i,JohnW  Knowles  A«^l(•tant 
Attorney  General:  Henry  T  WicKham,  on 
brief  I.  for  appellees  A  S.  Harrison,  Jr  ,  At- 
torney General,  et  al. 

I  Anson  J  ,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
court. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  hereinafter  referred 


to  its  the  NAACP  and  the  NAACP  L*eal  De- 
fenise  and  Educatujiial  F\ind,  Inc  .  herein- 
aft(T  referred  to  as  the  Fund,  appellants 
henjln,  filed  their  separate  bills  of  complaint 
In  the  coiu-t  below  against  Albertis  S  Har- 
rison. Jr.,  Attorney  General  of  the  Coninion- 
wealth  of  Virginia,  the  att/jrneys  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  cities  of  Richmond, 
Nevport  News,  and  Norfolk  and  the  counties 
of  .Arlington  and  Prince  Edward,  Virginia, 
appellees  herein,  to  secure  a  declaratory 
Jud,;ment  construing  chapters  33  and  36. 
Acti  of  Assembly,  Ex  Sess.,  1956,  codified  as 
§5  54-74.  64-78.  54-79,  Code  of  1960.  as 
amended.  1958  Replacement  Volume,  and 
S§  13-349.31  to  18-349.37.'  Inclusive.  Code  of 
1950,  as  amended,  1958  Cum.  Supp..  as  they 
maj'  affect  the  appellants,  their  officers,  mem- 
bers, affiliates  of  NAACP.  contributors,  volun- 
tarj-  workers,  attorneys  retained  or  employed 
by  them  or  to  whom  they  may  contribute 
moneys  and  expenses,  and  litigants  receiving 
assistance  in  cases  invo'.vln!^  racial  discrimi- 
nat-on.  because  of  the  activities  of  the 
NAjVCP  and  the  Fund  in  the  past  or  the  con- 
tinuation of  like  activities  in  the  futtire. 

The  NAACP,  In  addition  to  seeking  a  con- 
struction of  the  aforementioned  statutes,  al- 
leged that  the  statutes  are  unconstitutional 
and  void  because  their  enforcement  would 
deny  to  It.  Its  afflUatee.  ofBcers.  members,  con- 
tributors, voluntary  workers,  attorneys  re- 
tained or  employed  by  it.  and  litipants  whom 
It  may  aid,  due  process  of  law  and  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  In  violation  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Cons tltut.cn 
of  tie  United  States. 

T.13  two  suits  were  heard  and  considered 
tog.tlier  in  the  court  below,  by  consent  of 
all  pnrtles.  on  the  appellants'  bills:  their 
exhibits,  which  Included  a  transcript  of  the 
eviciencc.  exhibits,  the  majority  and  dissent- 
ing opinions  of  the  three-judge  federal  court, 
and  the  Judgment  entered  In  the  case  of 
National  Asspciation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Coljred  P:ople  v,  PcHy,  1:9  F.  Sup:\  5:3 
(Judgment  vacated  and  rema  .dcd  sub  r.om. 
H^.rrison,  et  al.  v.  National  Association  for  th-: 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  360  U.S.  1€7, 
79  H.  Ct.  10256,  3  L.  ed  1152);  the  answers 
and  exhibits  of  the  appellees;  and  ore  tonus 
testimony  on  behalf  of  the  appellees  and  the 
NAACP,  except  one  deposition  taken  on  bc- 
hall  of  the  NAACP.  No  testimony  was  tak'n 
on  behalf  of  the  Fund. 

The  coiu-t  below  held,  so  far  as  need  here 
be  stated,  (1)  that  chapters  33  and  33  do 
not  violate  the  constitutional  gu- ran  tecs  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  assembly,  due  process 
of  l.iw  and  equal  protection  of  the  laws  under 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment;  (2)  that  the 
evicer.ce  shows  that  the  appellants,  their 
ofBcers,  afB'.lates,  members,  voluntary  workers 
and  attorneys  arc  engaged  In  the  Improper 
solicitation  of  legal  buslnets  and  employme.;t 
In  violation  of  chapter  33  and  the  canons  of 
lexsl  ethics;  (3)  that  attorneys  who  accept 
em,)loyment  by  appellants  lo  represe-t  liti- 
gants In  caMt  •elicited  by  the  appellant*, 
and  In  which  they  pay  all  costs  and  at- 
tor.ieyn'  feet,  are  violating  chapter  33  and  the 
canons  of  legal  ethics:  and  i4i  that  the  ap- 
pellants and  those  associated  with  ihcm 
advise  persons  of  their  legal  rlghu  in  mat- 
teri  In  which  the  appellants  have  no  direct 
Interest,  and  whote  professional  advice  has 
not  been  sought  In  accordance  with  the 
Vlriflnla  canons  of  legal  ethics  and  as  an 
Inducement  for  such  persons  to  assert  their 
leg.il  rights  through  the  commencement  of 
or  further  prosecution  of  le^al  proceedings 
against  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  any 
department,  agency  or  political  subdivision 
tiiereof.  or  any  ;->er8on  acting  as  an  employee 
for  either  or  both  or  any  of  the  foregoing, 
the  appellants  furnish  attorneys  employed 
by   them   and  pay   all   court    costs   Incident 
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thereto,  and  that  these  activities  vijlate 
either  chanter  33  or  36,  or  both. 

The  court's  decree  enumerated  certain  de- 
tailed activities  of  the  appellants  which  do 
rot  violate  chapters  33  and  36.  and  since 
they  are  not  challenged  by  any  of  the  par- 
ties hereto,  they  need  not  be  stated  herein. 

Prom  the  decree  of  the  chancellor  we 
granted  an  appeal  and  supersedeas  in  each 
cause.  They  will  be  considered  together  by 
us,  as  they  were  la  the  court  below,  except 
the  statutes  involved  will  be  considered 
separately. 

The  questions  presented  on  these  appeals 
are; 

1.  Do  the  activities  of  tlie  appellants,  or 
either  of  them,  amount  to  solicitation  of 
busine.^s,  prohibited  by  chapter  33^ 

2.  Do  the  activlMes  of  the  appellants,  or 
either  of  them,  amount  to  an  inducement  to 
others  to  commence  or  further  prosecute 
lawsuits  against  the  Comm'..nwea;th,  its  of- 
ficers, agencies,  or  political  subdivisions,  as 
prohibited  by  chapter  36'' 

3  Dt)  the  provisions  of  either  chaptej-s  33 
or  36  violate  the  Virginia  Bill  of  Right.T  (Con- 
stitution §  12 1  and  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States? 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  NAACP  and 
the  Fund  are  non-proflt  menibersliip  cor- 
p<jrations  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  with  authority  to  operate 
In  this  Commonwealih  as  foreign  corpora- 
tions. The  NAACP  and  the  Fund  functioned 
as  one  corporation  with  the  same  officers, 
directors  and  members  from  1911  until  1948, 
when,  for  tax  purposes  and  other  easons. 
tlie  Fund  was  organized  as  a  separate  cor- 
poration. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  NAACP  is  to 
eliminaie  all  forms  uf  racial  segregation.  It 
has  been  described  by  its  counsel  as  a  politi- 
cal organization  for  those  who  oppose  racial 
discrimination. 

Affiliated  with  the  NAACP  are  approxi- 
niately  one  thousand  unincorporated 
branches  operating  in  forty-flve  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  branches  are 
chartered  by  the  NAACP,  and.  for  failure  of 
the  branch  cfflcers  to  follow  strictly  the  pol- 
icies and  directives  of  the  national  body, 
their  charters  may  be  revoked  or  their  officers 
removed.  The  branches  are  generally  grouped 
together  In  each  state  into  an  unincorpora- 
ted association.  In  Virginia  the  association 
is  known  as  the  Virginia  State  Conference 
of  NAACP  Branches. 

The  State  Conference  holds  annual  con- 
ventions which  are  attended  by  delegates 
from  the  local  branches.  It  takes  the  lead 
In  NAACP's  activities  in  this  State  under 
the  administration  of  a  full-time  salaried  ex- 
ecutive secretary  who  is  res;)onsible  to  a 
board  of  directors.  The  executive  secretary 
coordinates  the  actl'.ities  of  the  branches  In 
accordance  with  the  policies  and  objectives 
of  the  Conference  and  the  N.\ACP,  supervises 
local  membership  and  fund  raising  cam- 
p.'.lgns.  distributes  educational  material  deal- 
ing with  racial  matters,  and  performs  many 
other  duties. 

Tlie  executive  secretary,  members  of  the 
legal  staff,  and  other  representatives  of  the 
State  Conference  make  speeches  before  local 
branches  and  other  groups  for  the  purpose 
of  advising  those  present  that  all  segregation 
laws  are  unconstitutional  and  void,  and  urg- 
ing them  to  challenge  laws  to  eliminate 
segregation  through  the  institution  of  legal 
proceedings  which  the  State  Conference,  the 
N.-VACP  and  the  Fund  sponsor  at  no  C(3st  to 
tl^.e  litigants. 

The  aid  given  litigants  to  Initiate  suits  Is 
in  the  form  of  furnishing  lawyers  who  are 
members  of  the  legal  committee  of  the  Con- 
ference, the  NAACP.  and  regional  counsel  of 
the  Fund,  the  payment  of  court  costs  and 
other  expenses  of  litigation. 

The  Conference  receives  financial  support 
to  defray   the   cost   of  litigation   It   sponsors 


and  other  expenses  from  the  local  branches, 
the  national  bodies,  and  contributions. 

Letters  and  directives  addressed  to  cfflcers 
of  local  branches  and  signed  by  the  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Conference,  filed  as  ex- 
hibits by  the  appellees,  show  the  plans, 
methods  and  prcx-edures  used  by  the  NAACP 
to  sponsor   litigation  in  school  cases. 

A  letter  dated  May  26,  1954,  reads  in  part 
as  follows: 

"It  is  of  utmost  Importance  that  yovir 
branch  retain  the  leadership  in  all  actions 
engaged  In  In  your  community." 

In  a  letter  dated  June  16.  1954,  it  Is  said: 

"The  Conference  Is  proceeding  with  the 
devclopmei  t  of  its  plan  and  will  advise  you 
thereof  as  soon  as  this  work  Is  completed." 

A  confidential  directive  of  June  30,  1955, 
from  the  president  and  executive  secretary 
to  local  branches  relative  to  the  handling  of 
petitions  for  presentation  to  local  school 
boards  stated  In  part  as  follows: 

"Petitions  will  be  placed  only  In  the  hands 
of  highly  trusted  and  responsible  persons 
to  secure  signatures  of  parents  or  guardians 
only. 

"The  signing  of  the  petition  by  a  parent 
or  guardian  may  well  be  only  the  first  step 
to  an  extended  court  fight.  Therefore,  dis- 
cretion and  care  should  be  exercised  to  secure 
petitioners  who  will — If  need  be — go  all  the 
wav. 

"llie  Education  Committee  chairman  will 
forward  completed  petitions  to  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  State  Conference.  •   •   * 

"Following  the  above  procedure,  It  becomes 
apparent  that  the  faster  your  branches  act 
the  sooner  will  your  school  board  be  peti- 
tioned to  desegregate  your  schools.  Every 
act  of  our  branch  and  the  State  Conference 
officials  from  this  point  on  should  be  con- 
sidered as  an  emergency  action,  and  must 
take  precedence  over  routine  affairs — per- 
sonal or  otherwise." 

Another  directive  contained  in  part  these 
instructions : 

"Organize  the  parents  in  the  community 
so  that  as  many  as  possible  will  be  familiar 
with  the  procedure  when  and  If  law  suits 
are  begun  in  behalf  of  plaintiffs  and  parents. 

"If  no  plans  are  announced  or  steps  taken 
towards  desegregation  by  the  time  school 
begins  this  fall,  1955.  the  time  for  law  suits 
has  arrived.  At  this  stage  court  action  Is 
essential  because  only  in  this  way  does  the 
mandate  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  a  prompt 
and  reasonable  start  towards  full  compliance 
become  fully  operative  on  the  school  boards 
in  question. 

"At  this  stage  the  matter  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  Legal  Department  and  It  will 
proceed  with  the  matter  In  court." 

An  official  report  of  NAACP  and  its  Vir- 
ginia Conference  activities  from  May  17, 
1954.  to  September  13,  1957,  shows  the  pur- 
pose and  a  continuation  of  their  method  of 
operation  as  follows.- 

"Up  to  date  picture  of  action  by  NAACP 
branches  since  May  31. 

"A.  Petitions  filed  and  replies. 

"A  total  of  55  branches  have  circulated 
petitions. 

"B.  Where  suits  are  contemplated. 

"Petitions  have  been  filed  in  seven  (7) 
counties  cities.  Graduated  negative  re- 
sponse received  in  all  cases. 

"C.  Readiness  of  lawyers  for  legal  action 
in  certain  areas. 

"Selection  of  suitsites  reserved  for  legal 
staff. 

"State  legal  staff  ready  for  action  in  .'de- 
lected areas. 

"D.  Do   branches    want   legal   action? 

"The  majority  of  our  branches  are  willing 
to  support  legal  action  or  any  other  program 
leading  to  early  desegregation  of  schools 
that  may  be  suggested  by  the  National  and 
State  Conference  officers.  Our  branches  are 
alert  to  overtures  by  public  officials  that 
Negroes  accept  voluntary  racial  segregation 
in  public  education." 


An  explanation  of  the  above  report  was 
made  by  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Con- 
ference as  follows:  The  language.  "Where 
suits  are  contemplatetl."  referred  to  places 
where  petitions  had  been  denied  by  local 
school  boards;  "Readiness  of  lawyers  for  kgal 
action  in  certain  areas,"  meant  financial  aid 
was  available;  and  "Selection  of  suits  re- 
served for  legal  staff,"  meant  that  members 
of  the  legal  staff  would  pick  the  places  where 
suits  would  be  brought. 

The  State  Conference  maintains  a  legal 
staff  of  15  members,  one  of  whom  serves 
as  chairman  without  compensation  for  that 
particular  service.  The  members  of  the  staff 
are  elected  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Conference  after  being  nominated  by  a  com- 
mittee, which  in  turn  receives  its  recom- 
mendations for  candidates  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  legal  staff,  and  there  have  never 
been  additional  nominations  from  the  floor 
of  the  convention. 

The  members  of  the  legal  staff  of  tiie  Con- 
ference are  reimbursed  for  expenses  incurred 
in  speaking  before  local  branches  and  other 
groups  and  are  paid  fees  at  the  rate  of  $60.00 
per  day  for  their  services  In  cases  in  which 
NAACP  has  Interested  itself,  "as  long  as 
such  attorneys  adhere  strictly  to  NAACP 
policies";  namely,  that  a  school  case  must 
be  tried  as  a  direct  attack  on  segregation 
Every  item  of  expense  and  all  legal  fees  paid 
by  the  Conference  are  approved  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  legal  staff,  except  the  expenses 
and  fees  of  its  chairman,  which  are  approved 
by  the  president  of  the  Conference.  One 
member  of  the  legal  staff  testified  that  he 
entered  two  of  the  school  segregation  cases 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman,  and  that 
the  relationship  "has  been  so  pleasant  and 
so  profitable."  Only  members  of  the  legal 
staff  are  selected  by  NAACP  to  bring  suits  In 
which  it  has  an  Interest,  and  the  places  for 
bringing  such  suits  are  selected  by  the  chair- 
man, who  refers  the  case  to  a  member  of  the 
legal  staff  residing  in  the  area  from  which 
the  complaining  party  came.  Without  ex- 
ception, when  a  member  of  the  legal  staff 
brings  a  lawsuit  in  his  community  other 
members  of  the  staff  are  associated  with  him. 

The  chairman  of  the  legal  staff  of  the  Con- 
ference is  a  member  of  the  legal  committee 
of  the  NAACP,  Virginia  counsel  for  the 
NAACP,  and  its  registered  Virginia  agent. 

The  NAACP  is  not  a  legal  aid  society.  Its 
policy  during  the  past  several  years  has  been 
not  to  participate  In  cases  simply  because 
Negroes  need  assistance  on  account  of 
poverty.  Assistance  Is  given  only  in  cases 
involving  constitutional  rights,  and  then  only 
BO  long  as  litigants  adhere  to  the  principles 
and  policies  of  the  NAACP  and  the  Confer- 
ence. 

The  initial  contact  in  the  Charlottesville 
school  segregation  case  was  made  by  the  pres- 
ident of  the  local  branch  of  the  NAACP  when 
he  requested  the  chairman  of  the  legal  staff 
to  speak  at  a  meeting  of  parents  of  certain 
school  children.  At  this  meeting  some  of 
the  parents  signed  authorization  forms  for 
the  chairman  to  represent  such  parents  and 
their  children  in  legal  proceedings  to  de- 
segregate the  schools  of  that  city.  Other 
authorization  forms  were  distributed  and 
signed  with  no  attorney's  name  appearing 
thereon,  but  the  name  of  the  chairman  of 
the  legal  staff  was  Inserted  later. 

In  the  Arlington  school  case,  the  petition 
presented  to  the  local  school  board  for  de- 
segregation of  the  schools  was  prepared  by 
the  State  Conference,  and  most  of  the  signa- 
tures were  obtained  by  the  vice  president  of 
the  Arlington  branch,  who  was  also  one  of 
the  plaintiffs  In  a  suit  later  instituted.  She 
was  told  by  the  chairman  of  the  legal  com- 
mittee of  the  Conference  and  the  regional 
counsel  of  the  Fund  that  they  would  insti- 
tute legal  proceedings  II  the  school  board 
denied  the  request  to  desegregate  the 
schools. 
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Ai;  authorization  forms  used  In  the  school 
segrtgation  cases  were  prepared  by  the  ctiair- 
man  of  the  legal  staff  and  most  of  them  au- 
thorized the  attorney  named  therein  to 
aasociate  such  other  attorneys  aa  he  desired 
Usually,  the  general  counsel  of  the  NAACP 
and  the  regional  counsel  of  the  Fund  ar« 
associated  In  the  tr.al  of  cases  sponsored  by 
the  Conference,  even  though  such  associa- 
tion Is  not  directly  authorized  by  the  liti- 
gants. 

Ordinarily  a  complaint  is  filed  with  the 
cxccut.ve  secretary,  who  refers  it  to  the 
chairman  of  the  legal  staff,  and  the  chair- 
man with  the  concurrence  of  the  president 
of  the  Conference,  decides  whether  suit  will 
be  instituted.  The  cxicutive  secretary,  how- 
ever, testified  that  he  did  not  refer  any  of 
the  i)laintlffs  in  the  school  segregation  cases 
to  the  chairman  of  the  legal  staff 

M.;.ny  of  the  litigants  In  school  ca.ses  had 
no  personal  contact  w.th  any  of  the  lawyers 
handling  cases  in  which  their  names  ap- 
peared as  parties  plaintiff,  and  learned  of 
the  Institution  of  suits  from  newfpaper  ac- 
counts. Some  of  the  litigants  stated  that 
they  did  not  know  the  names  of  the  lawyers 
representing  them,  but  they  did  know  they 
were  NAACP  lawyers. 

Only  one  witness,  out  of  some  24  litigants 
in  school  cases,  testifled  that  he  would  have 
instituted  legal  proceedings  if  the  NAACP 
had  not  agreed  to  finance  them. 

The  Fund  has  a  small  membership  and  no 
affiliates.  Its  financial  Euppt^rt  comes  from 
contributions  .solicited  by  letters  and  tele- 
grams from  New  York  City.  The  purpose  of 
the  Fund,  as  stated  in  Its  certificate  of  incor- 
po.~atlon.  is  as  follows: 

"(a)  To  rrnder  legal  aid  gratuitously  to 
such  Negroes  as  may  appear  to  be  worthy 
thereof,  who  are  suffering  legal  Injustice  by 
reascn  of  race  or  color  and  unable  to  employ 
and  engage  legal  aid  and  assistance  on  ac- 
count of  poverty. 

"(b)  To  seek  and  promote  the  educational 
facilities  for  Negroes  who  are  denied  the 
same  by  reason  of  race  or  color. 

"(c)  To  conduct  research,  collect,  collate, 
acquire,  compile  and  publish  facts,  informa- 
tion and  statistics  concerning  educational 
facilities  and  educational  opportunities  for 
Negroes  and  the  inequality  in  the  educa- 
tlontil  facilities  and  educational  oppor- 
tunities provided  for  Negroes  out  of  public 
funds;  and  the  status  of  the  Negro  in  Amer- 
ican life." 

The  director-counsel  of  the  Fund  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  carrying  out  the  purposes 
set  out  In  the  charter  and  the  policies  fixed 
by  its  board  of  directors  He  has  under  his 
direction  a  legal  research  staff  of  six  full- 
time  lawyers  who  reside  in  New  York  City 
but  who  may  be  lisslgned  to  places  out  of 
New  York.  In  addition  to  the  full-time  legal 
staff,  the  fund  has  live  regional  counsels,  in- 
cluding one  residing  In  Richmond,  Va  ,  at 
an  annual  retainer  of  $6,000.  The  f\ind  also 
has  at  its  disposal  social  scientists,  teachers 
of  government,  anthropologists  and  sociolo- 
gists who  are  used  principally  in  cases  in- 
volving school  litigation 

Tlie  regional  counsel  of  the  Fund  residing 
in  Richmond.  Va  ,  is  also  a  member  of  the 
legal  staff  of  the  Conference  and  the  legal 
committee  of  the  NAACP. 

The  Fund  has  been  approved  by  the  State 
of  New  York  to  operate  as  a  legal  aid  society 
because  of  the  provisions  of  the  barratry 
statute  of  New  York,  but  counsel  stated  it 
does  not  operate  as  such.  A  representative 
of  the  Fund  testified  in  the  case  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Adv.incement  of 
Colored  People  v.  Patty,  supra,  that  it  fur- 
nishes legal  assistance  when  a  Conference 
lawyer  requests  it  or  when  it  is  revealed  from 
an  investigation,  made  by  the  New  York 
office  through  its  regional  counsel  or  one  of 
the  lawyers  on  the  State  Conference  staff, 
that  discrimination  exists  because  of  race  or 
color.     All  costs  and  expenses   Incurred  In 


such  suits  brought  on  behalf  of  Negroes  are 
borne  by  the  Fund.  The  assistance  given 
may  be  in  the  form  of  providing  lawyers  to 
assist  Conference  staff  lawyers  in  the  trial 
of  a  case,  or  in  the  preparation  of  briefs. 

Most  of  the  litigants  in  the  school  segrega- 
tion cases  brought  in  this  State  were  fi- 
nancially able,  according  to  the  standards 
set  by  the  Fund,  to  finance  their  own  pro- 
ceedings. 

[11  The  appellants  contend  that  chapters 
33  and  36  are:  d)  penal  statutes  and  should 
be  strictly  construed;  (2)  that  the  statutes 
are  vague  and  ambiguous;  (3)  that  the 
language  of  the  statutes  cannot  be  con- 
strued to  apply  to  their  activities;  and  in 
addition  the  NAACP  says  (4)  if  the  statutes 
are  construed  to  apply  to  their  activities 
they  are  unconstitutional  and  void  because 
they  deny  to  it.  Its  officers,  employees,  mem- 
bers. contribtit':'rs.  affiliates  and'  attorneys 
the  rights  of  freedom  of  speech  and  ai- 
sembly.  equal  protection  of  the  laws  and  due 
process  of  law  under  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Chapter  33  amends  and  re-enacts  §|  54-74. 
54-78  and  54-79.  Code  of  1950.  The  pertinent 
parts  of  the  chapter,  with  the  amended  parts 
in  italics,  are  set  out  in  the  margin  below  = 
The'e  sections  deal  with  solicitation  cf  any 
legal  or  professional  business  or  employment. 
e.ther  directly  or  indirectly,  and  provide  for 
the  disbarment  of  attorneys  guilty  of  "mal- 
practice, or  I  of)  any  unlawful  or  dishonest 
or  unworthy  or  corrupt  or  unprofessional 
conduct." 

•  *  •  •  • 

<6)  "Any  malpractice,  or  any  unlawful  or 
dishonest  or  unworthy  or  corrupt  or  unpro- 
fessional conduct",  as  used  in  this  section. 
shall  be  construed  to  Include  the  improper 
solicitation  of  any  legal  or  professional  bu  i- 
n?ss  or  employment,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, or  the  acceptar.c3  of  cmj}loyment. 
retainer,  compensation  or  costs  from  any 
p)er:on,  partnership,  corporation,  organiza- 
t.on  or  association  with  knowledge  that  surh 
perron,  partnerrhlp,  corporation,  organiza- 
tion or  association  has  violated  any  pro- 
vision of  Article  7  of  this  chapter,  or  the 
failure,  without  sufficient  cau.-.e.  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  demand,  of  any  attor- 
ney at  law.  to  pay  over  and  deliver  to  the 
person  entitled  thereto,  any  money,  security 
or  other  property,  which  has  come  into  his 
hands  as  such  attorney;  Provided,  however, 
That  nothing  contained  in  this  Article  shall 
be  construed  to  in  any  way  prohibit  any 
attorney  from  accepting  employment  to  de- 
fend any  person,  partnership,  corporation, 
organization  or  association  accused  of  violat- 
ing the  provision  of  Article  7  of  this  chapter. 

•  •  •  •  • 

§  54-78.  As  used  in  this  article: 

(li  A  "runner"  or  "capper"  is  any  person, 
corporation,  partnership  or  association  acting 
in  any  manner  or  in  any  capacity  as  an  agent 
for  an  attorney  at  law  within  this  State  or 
for  any  person,  partnership,  corporation,  or- 
ganization or  association  which  employs,  re- 
tains or  compensates  any  attorney  at  law  m 
connection  with  any  Judicial  proceeding  in 
which  tuch  person,  partnership,  corporation, 
organization  or  association  is  not  a  party  and 
in  which  it  has  no  pecuniary  right  or  lia- 
bility, in  the  solicitation  or  procurement  of 
business  for  such  attorney  at  law  •  or  for 
such  person,  partnership,  corporation,  or- 
ganization or  association  in  connection  with 
any  Judicial  proceedings  for  which  such  at- 
torney  or  such   person,   partnership,   corpo- 


•  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  Virginia: 

1  That  §154-74,  64-78  and  54-79  of  the 
Code  of  Virginia  be  amended  and  reenacted 
as  follows; 

§  54-74. 


ration,    organization    or    asfoclatlon    Is    em- 
p  oyed.  retained  or  compensated. 

The  fact  that  any  person,  partnership,  cor- 
poration, organization  or  association  is  a 
party  to  any  Judicial  proceeding  shall  not  au- 
thorize any  runner  or  capper  to  solicit  or 
p:-ocure  business  for  such  person,  partner- 
ship, corporation,  organization  or  association, 
or  any  attorney  at  law  employed,  retained  or 
c'impensat*d  \j^  such  person,  partnership, 
ccTporatlon.  organization  or  association 

(2)  An  "agent "  Is  one  who  represents  an- 
other In  dealing  with  a  third  person  or  per- 
se'US. 

S  54-79.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son, corporation,  partnership  or  association 
to  act  as  a  runner  or  capper  •  as  defined 
ir  §  54-78  to  solicit  any  business  for  •  an 
attorney  at  law  or  such  person,  partnership, 
corporation,  organization  or  association,  in 
and  about  the  State  prisons,  county  Jails, 
c.ty  Jails,  city  prisons,  or  other  places  of 
dutentlon  of  persons,  city  receiving  hospitals. 
City  and  county  receiving  hospitals,  county 
hijspltals,  police  courts,  •  county  courts, 
municipal  courts,  •  courts  of  record,  or  in 
any  public  institution  or  in  any  public  place 
or  upon  any  public  street  or  highway  or 
in  and  about  private  hospitals,  sanitariums 
or  in  and  about  any  private  Institution  or 
u])on  private  property  of  any  character 
w.iatsoever. 

The  1956  amendment  of  §  54-74.  subsec- 
tion (6),  broadens  the  definition  of  "mal- 
practice" to  Include  the  acceptance  of  em- 
ployment from  any  person,  partnership. 
corporation,  organization  or  association  with 
knowledge  that  such  person,  etc..  has  vio- 
lated any  provision  of  article  7,  chapter  4, 
tiile  54, 'code  of  1950,  ( |  f  54-78  to  54-83, 
inclusive  i . 

Ttie  amendment  to  §  54-78  broadens  tlie 
d(  linltlon  of  "runner"  or  "capper"  to  include 
any  person,  association  or  corporation  act- 
ing as  an  agent  for  another  person,  associa- 
tion or  corporation  who  or  which  employs 
an  attorney  in  connection  with  any  judicial 
proceeding  in  which  such  f>erson.  associa- 
tion or  corporation  is  not  a  party  and  has  no 
pe  'uniary  r.ght  or  liability  therein. 

The  amendment  to  §  54-79  broadens  the 
offense  specified  which  tJieretofore  made  it 
unlawful  for  any  person,  corporation,  part- 
nership or  association  to  act  as  a  runner  or 
capper  for  an  attorney  at  law  or  to  solicit 
any  business  for  him,  to  make  it  unlawful 
for  a  person,  association  or  corporation 
to  solicit  any  business  for  attorney  at  law 
or  any  other  person,  corporation  or  associa- 
tion. 

Violations  of  §  54-79  are  made  misdemean- 
ors, and  the  license  of  any  attorney  violat- 
ing any  of  the  provisions  of  chapter  33  Is 
subject  to  revocation  or  susjjension. 

While  it  is  trtie  that  penal  statutes  are  to 
be  strictly  construed,  yet  in  construing  such 
statutes  the  Intention  of  the  legi  lature 
must  govern,  and  such  Intent  may  be 
found  by  giving  to  the  words  used  their 
ordinary  and  usual  meaning.  Tiller  v. 
Commoniccalth,  193  Va.  418.  420.  69  S.  E. 
2d  441.  443;  Northrop  &  Wickham  v  Rich- 
mond. 105  Va.  335.  339.  53  S.  E  962,  963: 
Gates  &  Son  Co.  v.  Richmond.  103  Va.  702. 
706.  707,  49  S.  E.  965.  966. 

We  find  no  vagueness  or  ambiguity  in  the 
language  of  chapter  33.  The  words  used  are 
clear  and  definite  m  their  meaning. 

It  is  clear  from  tiie  language  of  the  act 
that  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
ture m  amending  and  reenacting  chapter  33 
was  to  strengthen  tlie  existing  statutes  to 
furllier  control  the  evils  of  solicitation  of 
legal  business  for  the  benefit  of  attorneys  by 
a  person  who  is  net  a  p-rty  to  a  proceeding 
and  in  which  he  has  no  pecuniary  right  or 
liability  Solicitation  of  legal  business  has 
been  considered  and  declared  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  legal  profession  to  be  un- 
ethical and  unprofessional  conduct. 
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[2\  There  Is  no  merit  in  the  contention  o' 
the  app)ellants  that  the  statutes  cannot  be 
construed  to  apply  to  their  activities.  When 
we  apply  the  plain  language  and  meaning  of 
ti^e  statutes  to  the  evidence,  it  is  perfectly 
manifest  that  the  NAACP,  its  Virginia  Con- 
ference, its  branches  and  the  Fund  are  en- 
gaged in  the  unlawful  solicitation  of  legal 
business  for  their  attorneys,  in  which  result- 
ing litigation  they  are  not  parties  and  have 
no  pecuniary  right  or  liability,  in  violation 
of  chapter  33 

The  declared  purp  se  of  the  NAACP  and 
the  Fund  Is  to  eradicate  every  form  of  racial 
d.scnmmation.  Tu  ace. ^niplish  th.s  objective 
the  NAACP  has  organized  Negroes  through- 
out the  C  jmmonwealth  into  branches,  and 
formed  a  legal  staff  for  the  purpose  of  di- 
recting and  controlling  all  action  pertaining 
to  racial  matters  Members  of  the  NAACP. 
representatives  of  the  Conference  and  Its 
legal  staff  appear  before  the  membership  of 
l<x:al  branches  and  other  groups  in  com- 
munities In  which  the  organizations  wish 
suits  to  be  brought  and  by  persuasive  meth- 
ods urge  those  present  to  assert  their  con- 
stitutional rights  to  eliminate  racial  dis- 
crimination by  becoming  parties  plaintiff  to 
legal  proceedings,  when  many  of  the  prospec- 
tive litigants  have  had  no  previous  thought 
of  doing  so.  The  services  of  attorneys  se- 
lected by  the  NAACP.  Its  Conference  and  the 
Fund  are  offered  at  no  cost  to  the  prospec- 
tive litigants  as  an  Inducement  to  institute 
suits  The  litigants  and  attorneys,  however, 
must  adhere  to  a  policy  of  permitting  the 
NAACP,  the  Conference  and  the  Fund  to  di- 
rect and  control  the  litigation. 

The  absence  of  the  ustial  contact  between 
many  of  the  litigants  and  the  attorneys  in- 
stituting proceedings  is  indicative  of  the 
control  of  the  litigation  by  the  NAACP  and 
the  Conference. 

Since  the  appellants  do  not  operate  as  legal 
aid  societies,  the  financial  ability  of  litigants 
to  prosecute  their  own  cases  is  not  considered 
by  the  NAACP  the  Conference  and  the  Fund 
In  soliciting  litigants.  A  person  does  not 
have  to  be  Indigent  for  the  NAACP,  the  Con- 
ference and  the  Fund  to  pay  all  costs  of 
litigation. 

The  communications  and  activities  of  the 
K.VACP.  the  Conference  and  branches,  indi- 
cate their  plans,  methods  and  prtxrediires  in 
obtaining  litigants,  and  may  be  summarized 
as  follows : 

"Mr  Thtirgood  Marshall,  chief  legal  counsel 
rf  the  NAACP.  has  said  that  the  hardest  job 
his  staff  has  had  In  bringing  equal-education 
stilts  has  been  to  persuade  Negro  teachers 
and  representative  Negro  parents  to  stand  as 
plaintiff?  '■ 

("The  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People:  A  Case  Study 
In  Pressure  Group?, "  St,  James.  E.-qxDsltlon 
Press,  Inc  .  at  p    107  i 

In  short,  the  activities  of  the  NAACP,  Its 
Conference  and  the  Fund  clearly  show  that 
they  are  engaged  In  fomenting  and  soliciting 
legal  business  In  which  they  are  not  parties 
and  have  no  pecuniary  right  or  liability,  and 
which  they  channel  to  the  enrichment  of  cer- 
tain lawyers  employed  by  them,  at  no  cost 
to  the  litigants  and  over  which  the  litigants 
have  no  control 

There  was  evidence  on.  behalf  of  the  Fund 
In  the  record  of  the  case  of  the  National 
A'-'^ry-aticm  for  the  Advanceme-'it  of  Colo'-ed 
Peopl-'  v  Patty,  supra,  heard  by  the  three- 
judge  Federal  court,  and  filed  as  a  part  of  the 
record  In  these  causes,  that  It  participates  in 
cases  only  when  a  prospective  litigant  ap- 
pears and  requests  a.^slstance  However,  that 
d  *s  not  aoear  to  be  the  case  under  the  ad- 
ditional evidence  taken  In  these  causes,  much 
of  which  Wits  heard  ore  tenus  by  the  court 
below  Legal  business  Is  solicited  by  the 
NA.\CP.  represent.itlves  of  the  Conference 
and  Us  leg;»l  staff,  of  which  the  regional 
counsel  for  the  Fund  Is  a  member,  and  he 
and    the    Fund    are   fully    acquainted   with 


methods  and  procedures  used  lo  obtain  liti- 
gants to  whom  the  Fund  gives  assistance. 
The  evidence  shows  that  the  regional  coun- 
sel of  the  Fund  Is  usually  associated  with 
Conference  lawyers  in  school  segregation 
cases,  although  he  is  not  generally  named  In 
the  authorization  or  power  ol  attorney  to 
institute   suit. 

(3)  There  Is  no  merit  in  the  appellants' 
argument  that  their  activities  are  not  what 
are  commonly  considered  by  the  legal  pro- 
fession as  solicitation  of  business  contrary 
to  the  canons  of  legal  ethics.  Tliey  rely  on 
several  cases  which  are  readily  distinguish- 
able under  the  facts  from  these  causes  now 
before  us.  Typical  of  the  cases  cited  Is 
Gunnels  v.  Atlanta  Bar  Association.  191  Ga. 
3o6.  12  S  E    2d  602,  132  A.L.R.  1165. 

In  the  Gunnels  case  the  court  upheld  the 
right  of  the  Atlanta  Bar  Association  to  fur- 
nish counsel  to  persons  who  had  been  vic- 
tims of  sharp  loan  practices.  The  attorneys 
did  not  receive  compensation  for  their  serv- 
ices and  the  Bar  Association  did  not  stand 
between  counsel  and  client  or  exercise  con- 
trol over  the  litigation.  The  usual  and  prop- 
er relationship  of  attorney  and  client  existed 
in  that  case,  which  does  not  exist  under  the 
evidence  In  the  causes  now  before  us. 

In  referring  to  the  relationship  that  should 
exist  between  attorney  and  client.  In  the  case 
of  Richmond  Ass'n  of  Credit  Men  v.  Bar 
As'^ociatxon.  167  Va.  327.  189  S.E.  153,  this 
Court  quoted  with  approval  the  following 
(  167  Va.  at  p.  335,  189  S.E.  at  p.  157)  : 

"  'The  relation  of  attorney  and  client  is 
that  of  master  and  servant  In  a  limited  and 
dignified  sense,  and  It  involves  the  highest 
trust  and  confidence.  It  cannot  be  dele- 
g.ttcd  without  consent,  and  It  cannot  exist 
between  an  attorney  employed  by  a  corpora- 
tion to  practice  law  for  it,  and  a  client  of  the 
corporation,  for  he  would  be  subject  to  the 
directions  of  the  corporation  and  not  to  the 
directions  of  the  client."  Re  Co-Operative  Law 
Co.,  198  N.Y.  479,  92  N.E.  15,  16,  32  L.R.A. 
INS.I  55,  139  Am.  St.  Rep.  839,  19  Ann.  Gas. 
879." 

The  acceptance  of  employment  by  an  at- 
torney in  cases  in  which  the  NAACP,  Its  Con- 
ference and  branches  act  as  intermediaries 
in  the  solicitation  of  legal  business  not  only 
violates  chapter  33.  but  also  canons  35  and 
47  of  the  canons  of  professional  ethics 
adf  pted  by  this  Court  on  October  21, 
1938,  171  Va.  p    xxxii. 

Canon  35  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"Intermediaries:  The  profesBlonal  services 
of  a  lawyer  should  not  be  controlled  or  ex- 
ploited by  any  lay  agency,  personal  or 
corporate,  which  intervenes  between  client 
and  lawyer.  A  lawyers  responsibilities 
and  qualifications  are  Individual.  He  should 
avoid  all  relations  which  direct  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  by  or  in  the  interest  of 
such  intermednry.  A  lawyer's  relation  to  his 
client  siiould  be  personal,  and  the  respon- 
sibility should  be  direct  to  the  client. 
Charitable  societies  rendering  aid  to  the 
indigent  are  not  deemed  such  Inter- 
mediaries."   ( 171  Va.  p.  xxxii.) 

Canon  47  reads  aa  follows: 

"Aiding  the  unauthorized  practice  of 
law:  No  lawyer  shall  permit  his  professional 
services,  or  ins  name,  to  be  used  in  aid  of, 
or  to  make  possible,  the  unauthorized  prac- 
tice of  law  by  any  lay  agency,  personal  or 
corporate"     (171  Va.  p.  xxxv.) 

In  the  Ninth  Anual  Report  of  the  Virginia 
State  Bar.  p.  39.  is  found  an  opinion,  ren- 
dered by  tiie  Committee  on  Unauthorized 
Practice,  which  is  pertinent  in  these  causes. 
A  union  retained  an  attorney  on  a  salary 
basis  to  represent  all  of  Its  individual  mem- 
bers in  their  claims  for  compensation  before 
the  State  Industrial  Commission.  He  re- 
ceived no  fees  from  the  individuals  for  such 
representation  Thi.s  sole  compensation  came 
from  the  salary  paid  him  by  the  union.  The 
committee  held  that  the  union  was  engaged 
In  the  practice  of  law  without  a  license;  that 


it  was  Intervening  between  the  attorney  and 
his  clients;  and  that  the  attorney  was  violat- 
ing the  canons  of  legal  ethics 

Courts  from  other  Jurisdictions  have 
held  that  corporations  or  luisix-tations  carry- 
ing on  activities  somewhat  similar  to  those 
of  the  apf>ellants  were  engaged  in  the  illegal 
practice  of  law  and  their  attorneys  were 
violating  the  canons  of  legal  ethics. 

In  re  Maclub  of  America,  Inc.,  295  Mass. 
45,  3  NE.  2d  272,  105  A.LJi.  1360,  an  auto- 
mobile association  had  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  ftornlshing  its  members  with  lUts 
of  attorneys  who  would  perform  services  for 
such  members  free  of  charge.  The  attor- 
neys looked  to  the  association  for  payment. 
but  the  association  took  no  part  In  the  direc- 
tion or  control  of  the  case.  The  court  held 
that  the  association  waa  engaged  In  the 
Illegal  practice  of  law;  tiiat  the  relationship 
of  attorney  and  client  did  not  exist  between 
the  association's  members  and  the  attorney; 
that  the  particular  attorney  was  compen- 
sated by  the  association  and  subject  to  Its 
Instructions;  that  the  association  possessed 
the  right  to  hire  and  fire;  and  that  the  prac- 
tice was  considered  a  contract  to  furnish 
legal  assistance  rather  than  a  contract  to  pay 
for  legal  assistance. 

In  People  ex  rel.  Courtney  v.  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Taxpayers,  354  HI.  102,  187  Ni 
823,  826,  a  corporation  was  organized  to  per- 
mit united  protection  of  certain  taxpayers  in 
matters  of  taxation  and  legislation.  The 
owners  of  real  estate  were  invited  to  become 
members  by  the  payment  of  a  fee.  Attorneys 
were  selected  and  paid  by  the  corporation  to 
represent  It  In  taxation  litigation  and  the 
corporation  would  determine  what  questions 
would  be  litigated.  The  court  held  that,  even 
though  suite  were  brought  In  the  names  of 
Individual  members,  and  fees  would  have 
cost  an  Individual  approximately  $200,000. 
the  corporation  was  engaged  In  the  Illegal 
practice  of  law. 

For  other  cases,  see  People  ex  rel.  Chicago 
Bar  Association  v.  Chicago  Motor  Club,  362 
111.  50,  199  N.E.  1;  (a  nonprofit  corporation* 
Doughty  v.  Grills.  37  Tenn.  App.  63,  260  S.W. 
2d  379;  Hildebrand  v.  State  Bar  of  California. 
36  Cal.  2d  504.  225  P.  2d  508;  Atchison.  Topeka 
<t  Santa  Fe  Railtcay  Co.  v.  Jackson  (10  Clr.), 
235  F.  2d  390,  393;  In  re  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Trainmen,  13  111.  2d  391,  150  N  E  2d 
163,  167. 

[4]  The  appellants  also  argue  that  be- 
cause they  are  aiding  others  in  asserting 
their  constitutional  rights  chapter  33  should 
not  be  construed  to  limit  their  activities 
This  argument  is  without  merit.  Statutes 
enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest  to  regulate  the  practice  of  law 
cannot  be  violated,  and  canons  of  legal 
ethics  should  not  be  Ignored  simply  becatise 
constitutional  rights  are  asserted.  The  law 
provides  a  procedure  for  one  to  follow  In 
asserting  his  constitutional  rights,  as  well 
as  all  other  legal  rights,  and  the  objective 
may  be  achieved  without  violatine  statutes 
and  the  standards  of  the  legal  profession. 

|5|  The  NAACP  next  contends  that  chap- 
ter 33  Is  unconstitutional  and  void  because 
It  violates  the  rights  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  assembly,  and  denies  to  it.  its  affiliates, 
officers,  employees,  voluntary  workers,  at- 
torneys and  contributors  due  process  of  law 
and  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  cpiaran- 
teed  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  There 
Is  no  merit  In  this  contention. 

In  support  of  the  argument  that  chapter 
33  violates  their  rights  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  assembly,  protected  under  the  First 
Amendment  and  guaranteed  by  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  they  relv  on  such  cases  as 
Watkin.t  v.  United  Sta'tei,  354  U.S.  178.  77  S. 
Ct.  1173.  1  L.  ed.  2d  1273:  Sirczy  v  State  Of 
New  Hampshire,  354  US  234,  77  S.  Ct  1203. 
1  L.  ed.  2d  1311;  and  Thomas  v.  Collins  323 
U.S.  516.  65  S.  Ct.  315,  89  L.  ed.  430. 
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In  the  Wi^tklns  case,  supra,  a  congres.sional 
committee  Inquired  of  a  witness  as  to  his 
past  associations  and  he  refused  to  identify 
his  associates  during  that  perkxl  on  the 
ground  that  he  did  not  believe  they  were 
now  Identified  with  the  Communlft  Party 
and  the  questions  itsked  were  "outside  the 
proper  scope  of  the  committee's  activities." 
On  appeal  from  his  conviction  for  contempt, 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  pertinency 
Of  the  question  had  not  been  shown;  that 
Congress  had  not  authorized  the  committee 
to  make  an  Investigation  of  this  nature;  and 
that  a  conviction  for  contempt  for  refusal 
to  answer  could  not  be  sustained. 

In  Swecsy  v.  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
supra,  the  witness,  a  teacher  In  the  State 
university,  refused  to  tell  a  committee  of  the 
state  legislatixre  the  substance  of  a  lecture 
he  had  given  at  the  university,  or  anything 
about  his  opinions  and  beliefs,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  questions  were  not  perti- 
nent to  the  inquiry  and  Infringed  on  his 
freedom  of  speech,  protected  under  the  First 
Amendment.  The  court  held  that  the  wit- 
ness was  not  in  contempt,  since  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  legislature  authorizing  the  In- 
quiry was  not  broad  enough  to  permit  the 
question. 

Obviously,  the  holdings  in  the  Watklns  and 
Sweezy  cases  have  no  application  here,  since 
the  court's  decisions  rested  on  the  relevancy 
and  pertinency  of  the  questions  asked  by  the 
00mm  it  tees. 

It  is  true  that  under  the  holding  in  the 
case  of  Thomas  v.  Collins,  supra,  representa- 
tives of  the  NAACP  and  the  conference  have 
a  right  to  peaceably  assemble  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  branches  and  other  groups  to 
discuss  with  and  advise  them  relative  to 
their  legal  rights  In  matters  concerning 
racial  segregation.  But  under  the  evidence 
of  the  causes  before  us  the  appellants  and 
their  associates  go  beyond  that.  They  solicit 
prospective  litigants  to  authorize  the  filing 
of  suits  by  NAACP  and  fund  lawyers,  who  are 
paid  by  the  conference  and  controlled  by 
NAACP  policies.  In  violation  of  chapter  33. 

Chapter  33  does  not  deny  the  appellants, 
or  those  associated  with  them  freedom  to 
speak  and  assemble.  The  purpose  and  In- 
tent of  the  chapter  Is  to  regulate  the  practice 
of  law  and  to  bring  su.  h  practice  In  harmony 
with  the  ethical  standards  of  the  profession. 
It  prohibits,  under  certain  circumstances, 
the  solicitation  of  legal  business.  Tlie  pro- 
hibition of  solicitation  of  legal  business  Is 
merely  a  regulation  In  the  Interest  of  the 
public  and  the  legal  profession. 

A  State,  under  Its  police  power,  has  the 
right  to  require  high  standards  of  qualifica- 
tions and  ethical  conduct  from  those  who 
desire  to  practice  law  within  Its  borders 
{Bradwell  v.  Illinois.  83  U.S.  (16  Wall.)  130, 
139.  21  L.  ed.  442;  Schware  v.  Board  of  Bar 
Examiners  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  353 
U.S.  232.  77  S.  Ct.  752,  756.  1  L.  ed.  796,  64 
A.L.R.  2d  2881,  and  It  may  revoke  or 
suspend  the  license  to  practice  law  of  attor- 
neys who  are  guilty  of  unethical  conduct. 
Riclimond  Association  of  Credit  Men  v.  Bar 
Association.  167  Va.  327.  334-336.  189  S.E. 
153.  157;  Campbell  v.  Third  District  Com- 
mutee,  179  Va.  244.  249,  250.  18  S.E.  2d  883. 
885. 

A  statute  which  forbids  laymen  to  solicit 
employment  for  attorneys,  or  engage  in  the 
business  of  ftu-nlshlng  attorneys  to  render 
legal  services,  is  a  valid  police  regulation  not 
violative  of  any  constitutional  restriction. 
McCloskey  v.  Tobin.  252  US.  107,  40  S.  Ct. 
306.  64  L.  ed.  481 ;  Hightoiier  v  Detroit  Edison 
Co..  262  Mich.  1.  247  N  W.  97,  86  ALR  509: 
Kelley  v.  Boync.  239  Mich  .  204.  214  N  W.  316, 
53  AX.R.  273;  Chicago.  B.  &  Q.R.  Co.  v. 
liavis.  111  Neb.  737.  197  NW  599.  601:  14 
C.J.3.,  Champerty  and  Malntrnar.ee.  f  35, 
p.  381;  Anno   53  ALR..  p.  279-280. 

16)  We  shall  now  direct  our  attention  to 
chapter  36  (?M8  349  31  to  18-349  37.  In- 
clusive, Code  of  1950,  as  amended,  1958  Cum. 


Supp.i  Acts  of  Assembly,  Ex  Sess  1956  p 
37.  the  pertinent  parts  of  which  are  printed 
in  the  margin.' 


'Be  It  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  Virginia: 

1-  §  l.(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son not  having  a  direct  Interest  In  the  pro- 
ceedings, either  before  or  after  proceedings 
commenced : 

to  promise,  give  or  offer,  or  to  conspire  or 
agree  to  promise,  give  or  offer,  or 

to  receive  or  accept,  or  to  agree  or  conspire 
to  receive  or  accept,  or 

to  solicit,  request  or  donate. 

Any  money,  bank  note,  bank  check,  chose 
In  action,  personal  services  or  any  other 
personal  or  real  property,  or  any  other  thing 
of  value,  or  any  other  assistance  as  an  in- 
ducement to  any  person  to  commence  or  to 
prosecute  further  any  original  proceeding 
in  any  court  of  this  State,  or  before  any 
board  or  administrative  agency  within  the 
said  State,  or  In  any  United  States  court  lo- 
cated within  the  said  State  against  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  any  department, 
agency  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 
any  person  acting  as  an  officer  or  employee 
for  either  or  both  or  any  of  the  foregoing: 
provided,  however,  this  section  shall  net  be 
construed  to  prohibit  the  constitutional 
right  of  regular  employment  of  any  attorney 
at  law,  for  either  a  fixed  fee  or  upon  a  con- 
tingent basis,  to  represent  such  person,  firm, 
partnership,  corporation,  group,  organiza- 
tion or  a*soclatlon  before  any  court  or 
board  or  administrative  agency. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 
not  related  by  blood  or  marriage  or  who  does 
not  occupy  a  position  of  trust  or  a  position 
in  loco  parentis  to  one  who  becomes  the 
plaintiff  in  a  suit  or  action,  who  has  no  di- 
rect interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  the 
proceeding  and  whose  professional  advice  has 
not  been  sought  in  accordance  with  the 
Virginia  canons  of  legal  ethics,  to  advise, 
counsel  or  otherwise  Instigate  the  bringing  of 
a  suit  or  action  against  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia,  any  department,  agency  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof,  or  any  person 
acting  as  am  ofllcer  or  employee  lor  either 
or  both  or  any  of  the  foregoing. 

(c)  As  used  In  this  act,  '"person"  Includes 
person,  firm,  partnership,  corporation,  or- 
ganization or  association;  'direct  interest"" 
means  a  personal  right  or  a  pecuniary  right 
or  liabUlty. 

(d)  Any  person  violating  any  of  the  pro- 
visioiis  of  5  1  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and.  upon  conviction  thereof, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  thousand 
dollars  or  confined  in  Jail  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

•  •  •  •  • 

f  6.  This  act  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
attorneys  who  are  parties  to  contingent  fee 
contracts  with  their  clients  where  the  at- 
torney dc'cs  not  protect  the  client  from  pay- 
ment of  the  costs  and  expense  of  litigation. 
nor  shall  this  act  apply  to  a  mandamus 
proceeding  against  the  State  Comptroller,  nor 
shall  this  act  apply  to  any  matter  Lnvolvlng 
zoning,  annexation,  bond  issues,  or  the  hold- 
ing or  results  of  any  election  or  referendum, 
nor  shall  this  act  apply  to  suits  pertaining 
to  or  affecting  possession  of  or  title  to  real 
or  personal  property,  reg.'irdless  of  ownership, 
nor  shall  this  act  apply  to  stilts  Involving  the 
legality  of  assessment  or  collection  of  taxes  or 
the  rates  thereof,  nor  shall  this  act  apply  to 
suits  involving  rates  or  charges  or  services  by 
common  carriers  or  public  utilities,  nor  shall 
this  act  apply  to  criminal  prosecutions,  nor  to 
the  payment  of  attorneys  by  legal  aid  so- 
cieties appro'.ed  by  the  Virginia  State  Bar. 
nor  to  prtx-eedmgs  to  abate  nuisances.  Noth- 
ing hereir.  shall  be  construed  to  be  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  constitutional  right  of  renl  parties 
in  Interest  tc  empliiy  ccunsel  or  to  prosecute 
any  available  legal  remedy  under  the  l.iws 
of  this  .^tate.  The  provisions  hereof  shall 
not  affect  the  right  of  a  lawyer  in  good  faith 


This  chapter.  like  chapter  33.  deals  with 
the  regulation  and  supervision  of  the  prac- 
tice of  law  and  Is  a  valid  legislative  enact- 
ment under  the  State's  police  power  unless 
It  invades  rights  protected  and  guaranteed  by 
the  State   and  Federal  Constitutions. 

The  NAACP  contends  that  the  chapter  Is 
unconstitutional  and  void  because  It  violates 
the  rights  of  freedom  of  speech  and  assem- 
bly and  denies  to  It.  Its  officers,  employees, 
voluntary  workers,  attorneys  and  contribu- 
tors due  process  of  law  and  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  under  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  of  the  Confitltutlon  of  the 
United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  appellees  say  that 
the  chapter  does  not  violate  any  constitu- 
tional guarantees,  and  that  under  the  evi- 
dence the  appellants  have  violated  the 
statute,  which  Is  merely  a  common  law 
definition  of  maintenance  •  with  the  recog- 
nized exceptions. 

Section  1(a)  of  the  act  makes  It  unlawful, 
with  certain  exceptions,  for  any  person  nov 
having  a  "direct  interest"  In  a  legal  proceed- 
ing  to   promise,   give,   offer,   donate    money, 
personal    services,    or    any    other    thing    of 
value,  or  "any  other  assistance  as  an  Induce- 
ment to  any  person  to  commence  or  to  prose- 
cute further  any  original  proceeding  In  any 
court  of  this  State,  or  before  any  board  or 
administrative  agency  within  the  said  State, 
or  in  any  United  States  court  located  with- 
in the  said  State  against  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia,"  Its  agencies  or  political  subdi- 
visions,  or   any   officer   or  employee   thereof. 
Section   1(b)    makes  It   'unlawful  for  any 
person,  not  related  by  blood  or  marriage  or 
who    does    not    occupy    a    position    of    trust 
or   a   position   In  loco   parentis   lo   one   who 
becomes  the  plaintiff  in  a  suit  or  action,  who 
has  no  direct  interest  In  the  subject  matter 
of    the    proceeding   and    whose    professional 
advice   had   not  been  sought    in   accordance 
with  the  Virginia  canons  of  legal  etlucs.  to 
advise,   counsel    or   otherwise    -.nstigate    the 
bringing  of  a  suit  or  action  against  the  Com- 
monwealth   of    Virginia,    ar.y    department, 
agency    or    political    subdivision    thereof,   or 
any  person  acting  as  an  officer  or  employee 
for  either  or  both  or  any  of  the  foregoing."' 
(Emphasis  added.) 

We  have  frequently  said  that  the  test  of 
the  constitutional  validity  of  a  law  Is  not 
merely  what  has  been  done  under  It.  but 
what  may  by  its  authority  be  done.  Ed- 
wards v.  Commonwealth,  191  Va.  272.  285. 
60  S.E.  2d  916,  922:  Richmond  v.  Corneal, 
129  Va.  388.  393,  106  S.E.  403,  405.  14  A  L.  R. 
1341;  Violett  v.  City  of  Alexandria.  92  Va. 
561.  574,   23   S.E.  909.  913.  31   L    R.  A.  382. 

Under  §  1(a)  a  friend  or  neighbor  of  a 
poor  man  is  prohibited  from  aiding  him  In 
asserting  his  claim  against  the  Conrunon- 
wealth,  its  agencies  or  political  s-.ibdi visions, 
if  his  claim  does  not  fall  within  the  excep- 
tions enumerated  in  §  6  of  chapter  36.  no 
matter  how  meritorious  it   may  be 

The  law  has  always  recognized  the  right 
of  one  to  assist  the  poor  In  commencing  or 
further  prosecuting  legal  proceedings.  To 
deny  this  right  would  be  oppre.ssive  and  en- 
able the  other  party,  if  his  means  so  per- 
mits, an  advantage  over  one  with  little 
means.  Aiding  the  Indigent  Is  one  of  the 
generally  recognized  exceptions  to  the  law 
of  maintenance.  Gilman  v.  Jones,  87  Ala 
691.  5  So.  785.  786-787:  Rice  v.  Farrell.  129 
Conn.  3G2,  23  A  2d  7.  9:  14  C  J  S,  Cham- 
perty and  Maintenance,  §  24,  p.  368:  4  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries,  ch.  10.  pp.  135  et  seq. 


to  advance  expenses  as  a  matter  of  conven- 
ience but  subject  to  reimbursement. 

<  Maintenance  Is  "an  officious  Intermed- 
dling In  a  suit  that  in  no  way  belongs  to  one 
by  maintaining  or  assisting  either  party  with 
money  or  otherwise  to  prosecute  or  defend 
It."  4  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  p  135. 
See  also  10  Am.  Jur.,  Champerty  and  Main- 
tenance, 5  1.  pt.  549. 
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This  section  denies  to  aa  Indigent  person 
free  access  to  the  courts,  both  State  and 
Federal,  except  those  within  the  enumerated 
class  under  \  6  of  chapter  38,  which  is  a 
fur^damcntal  right  of  all  men,  and  denies  to 
hSm  due  process  of  law. 

A  person  who  desires  to  aid  an  Indigent 
su.tor.  unless  his  case  falls  within  the  ex- 
cepted c:as3,  is  deprived,  under  the  terms  of 
the  act,  of  his  fxindamental  right  to  use  his 
property  in  a  lawful  manner  and  is  made 
criminally  liable  if  he  does  give  such  aid, 

[7|  Where  the  principle  of  free  discussion 
Is  concerned,  it  is  the  statute  and  not  the 
accusation  or  the  evidence  under  It  which 
prescr.brs  the  limits  cf  permissible  conduct 
Thomh-.'.l  V.  Alabama.  310  US  88,  60  S.  Ct. 
739.  81  L   ed.  1093. 

Under  \  1  b(  of  the  act,  no  person  or  asso- 
ciation. Including  the  appellants,  except 
those  within  the  e.xcept:d  classification  m.T.y 
ad. Ise  or  counsel  any  person  or  group  with 
respect  to  inst-tutlng  or  prosecuting  actions 
ag.inst  the  State,  its  agencies  or  political 
subdivisions,  or  their  officers  or  employees  to 
C3;er*.  what  these  persons  or  groups  mr.y  be- 
lieve are  their  legal  or  constitutional  rights. 
Nor  may  th«  appellants  render  financial  aid 
to  these  people  in  such  litigation,  even 
though  the  litigants  may  select  and  employ 
counsel  of  their  own  choosing,  in  accordance 
w.th  the  recognized  canons  of  legal  ethics. 

This  section  denies  the  right  of  freedom 
of  speech,  guaranteed  by  the  Virginia  BUI  of 
Rights  (Coiistitution  |  12 1  secured  b>-  the 
First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  cf  the 
United  States  and  gu:.rantced  by  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  which  give  one  the  right 
to  hold  views  on  all  controversial  questions. 
X.1  express  such  views,  and  to  disseminate 
them  to  persons  who  may  be  Interested,  and 
neither  the  Federal  nor  State  government  can 
t-ke  any  action  which  might  prevent  such 
free  and  general  discussion  of  public  matters 
&-,  may  seem  to  be  essental  to  prepare  peo- 
ple for  an  Intelligent  exercise  of  what  they 
may  consider  to  be  their  rights  as  citizens. 
See  16  CJS  Constitutional  Law,  §213ili. 
pp.  1093.  1091,  and  the  many  cases  there 
cited. 

A  State  m.iy  forbid  one  to  practice  law 
without  a  licen-e.  but  it  cannot  preverit  an 
unlicensed  person  from  making  a  speech  b:- 
fore  an  assembly,  telling  them  of  their  rights 
and  urging  them  to  assert  same.  See 
Thomas  v  Collins,  supra,  'concurring  opin- 
ion, 323  US.  516  p  544.  65  S  Ct  313.  39  L. 
ed.   430) 

St^.te  statutes  must  be  specifically  di- 
rected to  acts  or  conduct  which  overstep 
legal  limits,  and  net  include  those  which 
keep  within  the  protected  area  of  free 
speech.  Edwards  v  C ornrnonweaith .  supra 
i  131   Va    at  p    285,  60  S    E    2d  at  p    922 1  . 

While  the  appellants,  and  those  associated 
w.th  them,  cannot  solicit  and  channel  legal 
business  to  attorneys  whom  they  pay,  and 
who  are  subject  to  their  directions.  In  vio- 
lation cf  chapter  33.  a  statute  which  pro- 
hibits them  from  advising  any  person  or 
group  to  Institute  suits  for  the  purpose 
of  asserting  what  they  believe  to  be  i.heir 
legal  rights  is  a  denial  of  the  right  of  rree- 
dom  of  speech,  and  is  unconstitutional  and 
void. 

|8'  Ce.ticn  1 '  b  not  only  violates  the  right 
of  freedom  of  speech,  but  §  6  of  the  act 
e.xempts  from  its  operation  a  host  of  poten- 
tial l.t.gant?.  and  says  m  effect  that  what 
is  a  cr  mmal  &ct  wh'n  di^ne  by  unexcepted 
litigants,  including  the  appellants.  Is  not  a 
criminal  act  when  done  by  excepted  litigants. 
There  is  no  reasonable  basis  for  excepting  a 
greut  number  of  litlgints  from  the  applica- 
t.on  of  the  act  while  making  it  applicable 
to  others.  Thus  it  denies  to  the  unexcepted 
litigants   the   equal   protect. on   of    the   laws. 

Equal  protection  of  the  laws,  guaranteed 
u:.der  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  does  not 
preclude  a  State  from  resorting  to  classi- 
fication for  purposes  of  legislation,  but  such 
ciassiflcatlon    must    be    reaaonable   and   not 


arbitrary,  and  rest  on  some  ground  of  dif- 
ference or  distinction  which  bears  a  fair 
and  substantial  relation  to  the  subject  or 
object  of  legislation,  so  that  ail  persons 
similarly  situated  shall  be  treated  alike. 
CI  T  Corp  v.  ComTnon-sealth.  153  Va  57,  68. 
149  S  E  523.  525.  526,  B-jcc  v.  Gillespie.  160 
Va  137,  143,  168  S  E  653,  655. 
For  the  reasons  given,  we  hold: 

1  That  chapter  33  Is  a  valid  regulation 
of  the  practice  of  law,  enacted  under  the 
police  power  of  the  State,  and  is  not  viola- 
tive of  any  constitutional  restrictions; 

2  That  t.'-.e  soliciu-.tlon  cf  legal  business 
by  tl.e  appellants,  their  officers,  members, 
affilir.tcs,  voliint:;ry  workers  and  attornevB, 
cs  shown  by  the  evidence,  violates  chapter  33 
and  the  canons  of  legal  ethics; 

3,  That  the  attorneys  who  accept  employ- 
ment by  appellants  to  represent  litigants  Ln 
su.ts  solicited  by  the  app; Hants,  or  those 
rFsoclated  with  them  are  violating  chapter 
33  and  the  canons  of  legal  ethics; 

4  That  chapter  36  Is  unconstitutional  and 
void  because  it  violates  the  right  of  freedom 
of  speech  under  both  the  State  and  FMeral 
Constitutions,  and  denies  due  process  of  law 
and  equal  protection  of  the  laws  under  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.     Therefore. 

(a)  the  appellants  and  those  tissoclated 
with  them  may  not  be  prohibited  from  ac- 
quainting piersons  with  what  they  believe  to 
be  their  legal  rights  and  advising  them  to 
atsert  their  rights  by  comn-.enclng  or  fur- 
ther prosecuting  a  suit  against  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia,  any  department. 
a^jency  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 
any  person  acting  as  an  officer  or  employee 
cf  such,  but  in  so  advising  persons  to  com- 
mence or  further  prosecute  such  suit*  the 
appellants,  or  tliose  associated  with  them, 
s  lall  not  solicit  legal  business  for  their  at- 
torneys  or   any   particular  attorneys;    and 

( b  I  the  appellants  and  those  associated 
with  them  ni-y  not  be  prohibited  from  con- 
tributing money  to  persons  to  assist  them  In 
commencing  or  further  prosecuting  such 
snits,  which  have  not  been  solicited  by  the 
appellants  or  those  associated  with  them, 
and  channeled  by  them  to  their  attorneys 
or  any  other  attorneys. 

The  decree  appealed  from  Is  affirmed  in 
part,  reversed  in  part,  and  remanded  for  the 
e..try  of  a  decree  consistent  with  the  views 
expressed  herein. 

Affirmed  in  part;  reversed  In  part;  and 
remanded. 

Mr.  EASTL.\ND.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  organization  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  the 
Colored  People  and  the  ending  of  the 
Niagara  movement  which  preceded  it, 
officers  and  directors  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  the 
Colored  People  have  been  found  to  pos- 
.sess  records  of  aflBliation  with  organiza- 
tiins  and  a.ssociations  that  have  been 
affiliated  with  or  served  as  fronts  for 
some  aspect  of  the  Communist  Party  and 
Communist  conspiracy  in  these  United 
States.  In  a  tabulation  that  was  in- 
serted in  the  Congression.m,  Record  of 
February  23.  1D56.  wherein  a  check  was 
made  on  the  1954  list  of  officers,  board 
m:m':ers.  executive  staff  members,  and 
others  connected  with  the  NAACP,  it 
waj  found  that  out  of  a  total  list  of  193 
individuals,  89  of  them  belonged  to  or 
were  affiliated  with  or^'anizations  that 
have  been  cited  by  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  as  Communist 
or  Communist  dominated.  This  consti- 
tuted 46.1  percent  of  the  total.  Sixteen 
of  these  individuals  served  in  more  than 
one  capacity  as  an  officer,  board  mem- 
ber, or  staff  member,  and  so  forth.  When 


you  consider  that  those  I'j  persons  have 
double  offices  or  designations,  the  total 
list  would  be  177,  of  which  73  were  cited 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities.  It  is  not  my  purpose  at 
this  time  to  reinsert  in  the  Congres- 
siON'.L  Record  the  entire  set  of  reports 
on  the  various  and  sundry  individuals 
who  were  then  and  many  of  whom  are 
now  connected  with  the  NAACP.  The 
name  of  Thurgood  Marshall  is  included 
in  the  list.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
candid  judgment  that  regardless  of  any 
circumstance  that  might  be  involved. 
no  individual  should  ever  be  held  to  be 
eligible  for  a  ludicial  appointment  to  the 
Federal  bench  for  life  if  he  has  at  any 
time  in  any  period  of  his  life  been  asso- 
ciated with  any  organization  that  has 
been  designated  as  a  Communist  or 
Communist-front  group  or  organization 
either  by  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  the  Inte-nal  Security 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate,  the  Attor- 
ney General,  or  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board.  The  bench  and  bar 
of  this  country  are  filled  with  lawyers 
and  judges  of  outstanding  records,  expe- 
rience and  qualifications.  alx)ut  whom 
no  single  question  could  ever  be  raised 
as  to  them  at  any  time  having  any  part 
or  parcel  in  any  activity  that  cculd  be 
designated  as  subversive  in  nature.  This 
nominee  is  not  cne  of  that  lar-^e,  out- 
standing group  of  Americ<*n  citizens. 

The  hearings  before  the  Judiciary 
subcommittee  which  considered  the 
nominee  contain  information  furni  hcd 
from  the  files  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  of  the  House  of  R:p- 
resentatives  that — 

Thurgood  Marshall  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Committee.  International  Juridical 
Association,  as  shown  In  the  p.imphlet, 
"What  Is  the  IJA?" 

The  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  In  Report  1311  released  March 
29,  1944  (p.  149).  cited  the  International 
Juridical  Association  as  a  Communist  front 
and  an  offshoot  of  the  International  Labor 
Defense."  The  report  on  the  National  Law- 
yers Guild  (released  by  this  committee  Sep- 
tember 17.  1950.  made  H.  Kept.  3123.  Sept. 
21.  1950.  p.  12  (  cited  the  International  Jurid- 
ical Association  as  an  organization  which 
"actively  defended  Communists,  and  con- 
sistently followed  the  Communist  Party 
line." 

A  list  of  officers  of  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild,  as  of  December  1949  (printed  in  the 
committee's  report  on  the  N.Ttional  Lawyers 
Guild,  released  September  17.  1950.  p.  18 1 
contains  the  name  of  Thurgood  M.arshall. 
New  York  City,  among  the  members  of  the 
executive  board.  He  was  shown  to  be  an 
associated  editor  of  the  Lawyers  Guild  Re- 
view in  the  Issue  of  M  y  June  1948  (p.  4221. 
It  was  reported  In  the  Dally  Worker  of 
November  30,  1943  (p.  li,  that  Mr.  M  ir- 
shall.  special  counsel  to  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  was  one  of  those  who  rubmitt:d  a 
report  denouncing  lynching  and  diccrimlna- 
tlon.  which  was  adopted  by  the  N.itional 
Executive  Board  of  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild.  It  was  also  re:K>rtcd  in  the  W.ish- 
Ington  Evening  Star  (Feb  8.  1958.  p.  A  22 
and  Feb.  12.  1948.  p.  A-8i  ,  that  Mr  Marshall. 
Identified  as  special  counsel.  NAACP,  crit- 
icized the  loyalty  program  in  a  public  forura 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Law- 
yers Guild  In  Washington,  D  C. 

The  National  Lawyers  Guild  w.os  cited  by 
the  Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities as  a  Communist  front  in  the  report 
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of  March  29.  1944  (p.  149).  In  the  com- 
mittee's report  on  the  organization,  re- 
leased In  1950,  the  guild  was  cited  as  a 
Communist  front  which  "is  the  foremost 
legal  bulwark  of  the  Communist  Party,  its 
front  organizations,  and  controlled  unions" 
and  which  "since  Its  Inception  has  never 
failed  to  rally  to  the  legal  defense  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  Individual  members 
therc-of.  Including  known  espionage  agents." 
The  Dally  Worker  of  November  24,  1947 
(p.  4)  reported  that  Thurgood  Marshall 
was  .imong  a  group  of  attorneys  who  sent  a 
telegram  to  New  York  Congressmen  asking 
them  to  oppose  the  contempt  citations  in  the 
case  of  the  Hollywood  writers. 

Not  contained  in  the  above  citations  is 
the  admission  of  tlie  nominee  that  he 
was  the  main  speaker  at  a  Baltimore 
rally  that  was  held  by  an  organization 
known  as  the  American  League  Against 
War  and  Fascism,  or,  as  it  was  later 
known,  the  American  League  for  Peace 
and  Democracy,  in  the  year  1936.  The 
nominee  stated  that  he  appeared  at  this 
rally  and  spoke  on  the  invitation  of  one 
Professor  Mitchell  from  Johns  Hopkiiis 
University.  Information  that  Marshall 
six)ke  at  this  rally  was  obtained  from 
hearings  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  Communist  activi- 
ties in  the  Baltimore  area,  part  3,  March 
25  and  26,  1954.  wherein  one  Joseph  S. 
Nowack,  a  former  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  testified  that  he  got  a 
speaker,  Mr.  Thurgood  Marshall,  who 
was  at  that  time  legal  representative  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  the  Colored  People,  to 
speak  at  this  rally  in  Baltimore,  The 
American  League  Against  War  and 
Fascism,  according  to  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee,  was  or- 
ganised in  1933,  and  even  after  its  name 
was  changed,  the  committee  states,  '"it 
remained  as  completely  under  the  con- 
trol of  Communists  when  the  name  was 
changed  as  it  had  been  before."  This 
organization  was  also  cited  as  subversive 
and  Communist  by  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  on  two  different 
occasions. 

Mr.  President,  why  is  it  that  for  a 
high  place  in  the  Federal  judiciary  we 
cannot  have  a  nominee  who  has  not  been 
afBliated  with  Communist  front  organ- 
izations? What  was  this  nominee  doing 
speaking  at  a  meeting  of  one  of  the  or- 
gan i?ations? 

The  nominee  was  questioned  in  regard 
to  his  connection  with  the  National 
Lawyers'  Guild.  He  stated  that  he  had 
been  a  member  of  the  National  Lawyers' 
Guild  from  its  organization  until  he 
formally  resigned  in  October  of  1949.  As 
is  reflected  in  the  Hou.se  report,  both  the 
National  Lawyers'  Guild  and  the  Inter- 
national Juridical  Association  were  cited 
as  Communist  front  oreanizations  as 
early  as  March  29,  1944.  Tlie  committee 
referred  to  the  International  Juridical 
Association  as  being  a  Communist  front 
which  was  an  offshoot  of  the  notorious 
International  Labor  Defense.  The 
nominee  stated  that  he  had  heard  about 
these  1944  citations  and  that  as  far  as 
the  International  Juridical  As.sociation 
was  concerned,  his  connection  with  that 
was  only  for  about  a  year  back  in  the 
thirties.  Counsel  asked  the  nominee: 
"Did  you  know  personally  or  by  reputa- 
tion A.  A.  Berle,  Jr  ,  Assistant  Secretary 


of  State,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Lawyers'  Guild?"  The  nominee  replied 
that  he  did  not.  and  counsel  then  pointed 
out  that  Berle  resigned  from  the  orga- 
nization on  June  5.  1940.  chartring  that 
the  leadership  of  the  organization  was 
not  prepared  to  take  any  stand  which 
conflicts  with  the  Communist  Party  line. 
Several  other  prominent  attorneys  who 
resigned  from  this  organization  in  the 
early  I940's  were  mentioned  to  the 
nominee.  He  said  he  knew  Frank  P. 
Walsh.  He  did  not  know  Joseph  D. 
McGoldrick.  He  did  not  know  Judge 
Ferdinand  Pecora  personally,  but  knew 
of  him.  Nathan  Margold  he  stated  he 
knew  well,  and  that  Monis  Ernst  was  in 
that  group,  too — all  of  whom,  with  the 
exception  of  Moms  Ernst,  a  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  report 
reveals,  resigned  from  the  organization 
long  before  Marshall,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  Communist  dominated.  The 
nominee  was  not  only  a  member  of  the 
Lawyers'  Guild,  but  lie  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Executive  Board,  and. 
despite  his  knowledse  of  the  fact  that 
the  organization  had  been  cited  by  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee as  a  Communist  front,  continued  to 
work  with  it  until  the  trial  of  eleven 
Communists  before  Judge  Medina 
precipitated  his  resignation. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  confronted  with 
an  argument  that  is  something  like 
whether  the  chicken  or  the  egg  came 
first.  Have  the  Communists  used  the 
NAACP,  or  has  the  NAACP  used  the 
Communists?  One  fact  or  another  must 
be  true,  when  one  considers  the  long 
record  of  afliliation  of  the  officers  and 
officials  of  the  NAACP  and  the  Commu- 
nist interests  in  apitating  the  racial  issue 
in  the  United  States  to  the  point  where  it 
foments  revolution  and  rebellion  and 
divides  person  against  person  and  sec- 
tion against  section  and  incites  violence 
and  disorder.  No  one  can  say  that  this 
nominee  comes  into  court  with  clean 
hands.  He  knew,  or  should  have  known, 
exactly  what  he  was  doing  at  every  step 
in  the  road  of  his  affiliations  with  the 
National  Lawyers'  Guild.  He  saw  the 
organization  repudiated  by  reputable 
lawyers,  but  refused  so  to  do  himself. 
On  this  ground  alone,  the  Senate  should 
reject  his  nomination. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
noticed  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
said  we  employed  a  lawyer,  Mr.  L.  P. 
Lipscomb.  I  should  like  to  call  the  Sen- 
ator's attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Lipscomb  has  been  employed  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  IMr.  E.\stland] 
since  September  7,  1954.  and  has  worked 
on  the  committee  staff  since  August  1, 
1958.  Willie  on  the  staff  he  was  assitined 
to  us  only  to  assist  us  on  tins  particular 
appointment.  I  wish  to  clear  up  liiat 
matter,  because  of  the  newspapers'  un- 
derstanding of  thL«  matter,  and  because  I 
noticed  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  repeated  that  statement  on 
the  floor.  I  know  he  wishes  to  have  the 
record  set  straight. 

I  also  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  and  also  to  the  attention  of 
the  press,  the  fact  that  another  appoint- 
ment from  New  York  is  before  the  com- 
mittee at  the  same  time ;  it  is  an  appoint- 


ment to  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York — that  of  Irving  Ben  Cooper,  who 
Wis  nominated  on  September  23,  1961. 
Hearings  have  been  held  on  the  nomina- 
tion; and  I  understand  that  the  two 
Senators  from  New  York  have  been  tak- 
ing some  part  in  those  hearings,  and  one 
of  them  may  be  on  the  subcommittee 
which  is  holding  the  hearings.  So  if 
they  are  criticizing  others  for  holding 
up  a  nomination  so  long,  I  believe  the 
committee  still  has  this  one  nomina- 
tion pending  at  the  present  time.  The 
nominee  received  a  recess  appointment 
after  Congress  adjourned  last  year;  and 
tl:e  committee  received  it  on  January  15 
of  this  year,  the  same  date  when  Thur- 
good Marshall's  nomination  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate. 

So  it  can  be  seen  that  we  do  investigate 
the  cases  which  come  before  us — 
whether  that  of  Thurgood  Marshall  or 
that  of  Ir\'ing  Ben  Cooper.  Both  of  them 
have  been  looked  into  thoroughly.  I 
think;  and  I  believe  perhaps  that  ap- 
pointment will  come  from  tlie  committee 
some  time  soon.    At  any  rate.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  KEATING,  Mr.  President.  I  point 
out  the  wide  difference  between  the 
case  of  Judge  Cooper  and  the  case  of 
Judge  Marshall.  There  was  no  oppo.si- 
ticm  to  the  nomination  of  Judge  Mar- 
shall; there  was  nothing  but  praise  and 
laudatory  statements  in  his  behalf.  Not 
one  witness  appeared  against  his  nom- 
ination. 

In  the  case  of  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Cooper,  distinguished  witnesses  appeared 
on  both  sides.  Although  I  concluded, 
based  on  all  the  evidence,  to  support  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Cooper,  of  course 
it  was  necessary  to  hear  all  those,  on 
both  sides,  who  wished  to  be  heard.  So 
tha  two  cases  are  in  no  way  comparable. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Presi(dent.  after  a 
time  which  has  been  described  by  some 
£-s  far  too  long,  we  are  approaching  the 
point  where  the  Senate  may  work  its 
wi.l  on  this  nomination.  I  would  be  the 
lajt  to  seek  to  delay  that  happy  event. 

.Mr,  President,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Carroll]  regrets  that,  due  to 
other  commitments,  he  is  unable  to  be 
present  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today. 
He  has  prepai'ed  a  statement  urging 
prompt  confirmation  of  the  nomination 
of  Judge  Thurgood  Marshall;  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  statement  be 
printed  at  this  p>oint  in  the  Record.  In 
th(!  Judiciary  Committ.ee,  Senator 
Carroll  was  a  most  vigorous  advocate  of 
confirmation  of  the  nomination. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though I  do  not  take  the  same  position,  I 
think  it  is  proper  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  statement  by  the  Senator 
frcm  Colorado. 

.Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
So'jth  Carohna. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ob,  ection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  John  Carroll 

/Jter  many,  many  months,  at  long  last. 
the  Senate  now  has  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider and  confirm  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Thargood  Marshall  to  the  bench  of  the 
Second  Circuit  of  the  VS.  Court  of  Appeals. 
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The  obstacles  and  delays  which  have  been 
plr.ced  In  the  path  of  this  nomination  have 
been.  I  may  say.  almost  without  precedent. 
tuch  delays  In  the  regular  order  have  bee  a 
used  In  this  case  to  thwart,  for  a  time,  the 
wishes  of  the  President  and  to  embarraea 
i   distinguished  Jurist,  Judge   Marshall. 

I  cm  very  pleased  therefore  that  this  nomi- 
nation has  at  last  been  reported  from  com- 
m  ttce  to  the  Senate  floor  for  action. 

I  hope  and  I  trust  that  the  Senate  will 
p-omptly  approve  the  nomination  of  Judge 
M-rsliall. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  noml- 
nr.tio.i  has  received  widespread  support 
throughout  the  country.  I  myself  have  re- 
ceived many  letters  and  wires  from  Colorado 
urging  the  speedy  approval  of  this  most 
worthy  nomination. 

Let  me  draw  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  five  representative  letters  which  1  have 
received  from  organizations  within  my  own 
State.  The  first  is  from  Wallace  Simpsoa 
Post  No.  29,  the  American  Legion.  The 
rext  two  letters  and  a  resolution  are  from 
the  Most  Worshipful  Prince  Hall  Grar.d 
Lodge  of  Colorado  and  its  Jurisdiction.  The 
fourth  Is  from  the  Denver  branch  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People  and  the  last  is  from  the 
Ancient  Egyptian  Arabic  Order  Nobles  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine  Syrian  Temple  No.  49. 

1  submit  these  letters  at  this  point. 

W.\LLACX  Simpson  Post  No,  29, 
THE  American  Legion.  Depart- 
ment or  Colorado, 

Dc'iicr.  Colo..  SeptembcT  4.  1962. 
Member.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
IV   ^hington.  D  C. 

Sir:  As  the  commander  cf  Wallace  Simp- 
son Post  29.  American  Legion,  Department  cf 
CDlorado,  at  the  request  of  the  executl%e 
boird.  I  am  writing  to  you  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  subject  to 
th3  conflrmatl.in  of  Thurgood  Marshall  as  a 
judge  of  the  U.S.  circuit  court  of  appeals. 

It  is  our  under:t  .ndlng  that  the  subject 
of  Thurgood  Mirshall's  confirmation  comes 
before  the  full  committee  on  Thursday.  Sep- 
tember 6.  1962. 

Therefore,  we  solicit  your  endorsement  cf 
his  con  "rm.ition:  we  strongly  urge  you  to 
consider  fully  the  distinguished  qualifica- 
tions, capabilities  an  '  Integrity  of  character 
cf  the  President's  nominee.  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall. We  earnestly  solicit  your  support  and 
urge  you  to  request  the  committee  to  carry 
back  to  the  entire  Senate  body  a  unanimous 
vote  for  confirmation  of  Thurgood  Marshall 
as  a  Judge  of  the  U.S.  circuit  court  of  appealn. 
Thank.nj  y;u  m  ad.ance.  and.  for  the 
good  of  the  Legion.  I  remain. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Albert  W.  Jennings, 
Commander.  Wallace  Simpson  Post  29, 
Department  of  Colorado. 


Pueblo,  Colo.. 
August  28, 1962. 
Hon    John  A    Carroll, 
VS.  Senator  from  Colorado. 
W.ishington.  B.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We,  the  Most  Worshipful  Prince 
H.ul  Grand  Lodge  of  Colorado  and  its  Jurls- 
u-ct-o  1.  (Co.  jr.  do.  Wyjming,  and  Utah  i .  re- 
spectfully request  that  you,  one  of  our 
elected  officials  from  one  of  the  States  com- 
prising our  Jurisd.ct.on,  do  all  you  can  to 
bring  about  the  immediate  cDuflrmation  cf 
Thu:g  od  Mar. hall  as  one  of  the  Judges  of 
the  U.S.  circuit  court  of  appeals. 
Yours  truly, 

Randall  A.  Baker, 

Grand  Secretary. 


Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 

August  15.  1962. 
"Whereas  the  Honorable  John  P.  Kennedy, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  has  ap- 


pointed the  Honorable  Thurgood  Marshall, 
former  counsel  of  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense 
&  Educational,  Inc.,  as  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  U.S.  circuit  court  of  appeals,  and 

"Whereas  the  confirmation  of  Thurgood 
Marshall  has  been  before  the  U.S,  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  for  an  extra  long  time 
without  that  august  body  taking  any  action 
to  confirm  the  appointment  of  Thurgood 
Marshall:  and 

"Whereas  the  US,  Senate  has  in  recent 
weeks  conrrmed  several  of  the  recent  ap- 
pointees of  the  President  of  the  United 
St.ites  with  extra  haste:  and 

"Whereas  this  obvious  and  deliberate  fail- 
ure to  hold  a  hearing  by  the  U.S.  Senate 
J'tdiciary  Committee  f  jr  the  purpose  of  con- 
firming the  appointment  of  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall is  making  the  United  States  look  small 
in  the  eyes  of  the  w.rld:  and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  can  111  afford 
at  this  critical  time  in  its  history  to  receive 
ary  m^re  bad  publicity  because  of  its  treat- 
ment of  its  minority  races:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it  hereby 

'■Resolved,  That  this  86th  annual  commu- 
nication of  the  Most  Worshipful  Prince  Hall 
Grand  Lodge  of  Colorado  and  Jurisdiction 
(CJlcrndo.  Wycmi.:g,  and  Utah)  F.  &  A.M. 
does  hereby  request  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  hold  an  Immediate 
hearing  tor  the  purpose  of  counrming  Thur- 
good Marshall  as  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
U..J,  c'rcu;t  court  of  appeals;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Honorable  John  A.  Carroll, 
US.  Senator  frrm  the  St-te  of  Colo- 
rado, who  is  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  to  be  read  into  the 
records  of  that  august  body:  and  be  it 
further 

■'Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  each  of  the  U.S.  Senators 
from  the  States  of  Colorado.  Wyoming,  and 
Utah,  which  comprise  this  Prince  Hall  Ma- 
sonic jurisdiction  together  with  a  letter 
urging  them  to  do  all  they  can  to  bring 
about  the  immediate  confirmation  of  Thur- 
good Marshall  by  the  US.  Senate  as  one  of 
the  Judges  of  the  US.  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals." 

Un.inlmoufily  passed  by  the  Most  Worship- 
ful Prince  Hall  Grand  Lcxlge  of  Colorado  and 
Jurisdiction.  F  &  A  M..  at  its  86th  annual 
communication  en  August  15,  1962,  at  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo. 

Randall  A,  Baker, 
Right  Worship/ul  Grand  Secretary. 

Pueblo,  Colo. 


AUGUST  31.  1962. 
Hon   John  A.  Carroll, 
Senator  from  Colorado, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  to  you  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Most  Worshipful  Prince  Hall 
Grand  Lodge  of  Colorado  and  Jurisdiction, 
F.  &  AM.  concerning  Thurgood  Marshall. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  the  subject  of 
his  confirmation  as  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
UjS  circuit  court  of  appeals  will  come  up 
before  the  full  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
on  Thursday.  September  6,  1962 

We  are  sure  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  integrity  and  ability  of  Thurgood 
Marshall.  As  one  of  the  members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  we 
earnestly  and  sincerely  urge  that  you  vote 
for  the  confirmation  of  Thurgood  Marshall  as 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  UJS.  circuit  court  of 
appeals. 

Sincerely  yours. 
Most  Worshipfxl  Prince  Hatl  Grand 
LoDGK  or  Colorado  and  Jurisdiction, 
F.  &  A.M., 
Isaac  E.  Moore.  Attorney. 


Denver  Branch,   National  Asso- 
ciation  FOR  the   Advancement 
of  Colored  People, 
Dt-nve-.  Colo..  September  24,  1961. 
Hon.  John  Carroll, 
U.S.  Senator  from  Colorado 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  It  was  with  much  pleasure  that 
I  read  where  the  President  has  svibmittcd 
the  name  of  Thurgood  Marshall  to  be  a  US. 
circuit  judge.  We  of  the  Denver  branch 
know  that  he  couldn't  have  made  a  finer 
selection. 

We  are  writing  to  you  to  ask  you  to  cast 
your  vote  for  his  confirmation  when  the  time 
co.mes  to  do  so  in  the  Senate  We  know  that 
you  will  do  to,  and  we  ask  you  to  do  all 
you  can  to  help  his  confirmation.  We  know 
that  he  mu."^t  first  come  by  the  Judic;ary 
Committee,  so  do  all  you  can  to  beat  down 
the  objection  which  we  know  will  come  from 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  We  will  be 
watching  the  prog  ess  of  the  action  pertain- 
ing to  Mr.  Marshall,  and  we  know  that  you 
will  vote  for  his  confirmation. 

The    President    has    shown    again    that   he 
Is  doing  all  he  can  to  make  democracy  work 
in  the  United  States. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  H.  Pinkett. 

President. 
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Ancient  Ecypttan  Arabic  Order 
Nobles  or  the  Mystic  Shrine, 
Syrian  Temple  No.  49, 

Denver,  Colo.,  October  13, 1961. 
Hon.  John  Carroll, 
Senator.  State  of  Colorado. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Carroll:  We  wish  to  en- 
courage your  support  for  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Thurgood  Marshall,  to  be  a  Judge  of  the 
U.S.  Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  It 
is  our  opinion  in  Colorado,  and  the  opinion 
of  60  many  people  in  these  United  States 
that  Mr.  Thurgood  Marshall  has  all  the  nec- 
essary qualifications  to  fill  this  position. 
His  addition  to  the  Federal  bar  Is  certainly 
merited  and  would  certainly  bring  honor  and 
further  distinction  to  that  great  deliberating 
and  Judicial  body. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  Senate  will  receive  this 
nomination  before  it  goes  to  the  entire  Sen- 
ate for  confirmation.  We  certainly  hopte  that 
your  Infiuence  will  be  directed  in  behalf  of 
this  nomination. 

As  your  many  constituents,  we  are  hope- 
ful that  you  share  our  views  regarding  this 
very  Important  matter.  If  it  is  at  all  pos- 
sible, we  would  like  to  receive  from  you, 
a  reply  regarding  your  views,  and  other  m  i- 
t<;rlal  pertinent  to  this  nomination.  You 
may  send  a  copy  to  the  Imperial  Potentate 
Booker  T  Alexander.  1308  Broadway.  Tobm 
Building,  Detroit  26.  Mich  .  and  a  copy  to 
J,ike  W.  Coleman.  Jr,.  Illustrious  Potentate, 
Syrian  Temple  No,  49;  to  Marion  H,  Douglas, 
Illustrious  Recorder,  3030  Franklin  StiCet, 
Denver  5,  Colo. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Jake  W.  Coleman,  Jr  . 
Illustrious   Potentate,   Syrian    Temple 
NO.  49.  A£.40.VAfS. 

Denver,  Colo. 

This  nomination  has  been  shamefully 
delayed. 

Let  me  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  history 
of  this  nomination : 

Judge  Marshall  was  first  nominated  to  the 
be^ch  of  the  Second  Circuit  on  September 
23,  1961.  The  Congress  adjourned  on  the 
27th  of  that  month  without  taking  action 
on  the  nomination. 

It  was  thus  necessary  for  the  President  to 
give  Judge  Marshall  a  recess  appointment. 
This  was  done  on  October  23,  1961. 

With  the  reconvening  of  the  Congress,  the 
President  resubmitted  Judge  Marshall's 
nomination  on  January  15,  1962. 


Contrary   to   usual    practice,   no    hearings 
were  held  on  this  nomination  until  May  1 
1962. 

The  subcommittee  then  recessed  and  did 
not  convene  again  until  July  12.  The  nom- 
ination was  not  reported  to  the  full  commit- 
tee until  August  30 

Tlie  nomination  was  not  reported  to  the 
full  Senate  until  September  7. 

Tills  lengthy  record  is  particularly  strik- 
ing when  one  considers  the  speed  with  which 
nominations  to  the  Federal  bench  are  nor- 
mally approved.  To  take  but  two  cases. 
Judge  Williams  Cox,  of  Mississippi,  was  nom- 
inated on  June  20,  1961,  and  confirmed  June 
27,  1961;  Judge  J  Robert  Elliott,  of  Georgia, 
was  nominated  January  23.  1962,  and  con- 
firmed February  7,   1962. 

I  do  not  want  it  to  appear  that  no  objec- 
tions to  this  delay  were  raised.  As  the  Sen- 
ate knows,  I  am  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  Other  members  of 
committee— the  able  Senators  Hart. 
Dodd,  and  Long — and  myself  joined  In  the 
fight  to  obtain  committee  approval  of  this 
nomination,  I  am  happy  to  report  that  our 
battle  has  been  successful  The  nomination 
is  new  before  the  Senate  and  we  have  re- 
ceived assurances  from  the  leadership  that 
the  full  Senate  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  this  nomination  in  this  session 

There  is  no  need  for  m.e  here  to  describe 
Judge  Marshall's  career  in  great  detail  It  is 
well  known  and  respected  throughout  the 
world.  Too  numerous  to  count  are  the 
honors,  citations,  and  degrees  which  this 
man  has  received. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  name  is 
indelibly  Imprinted  upon  the  history  of  con- 
stitutional law.  Great  steps  have  been 
taker,  thanks  to  Thurgood  Marshall,  in  the 
movement  to  guarantee  that  all  American 
citizens,  without  regard  to  color,  race,  or 
creed  receive  the  full  protection  of  the  law 
and  full  constitutional  rights.  As  special 
counsel  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  he  has  par- 
ticipated in  many  of  the  historic  court  cases 
of  the  last  two  decades.  He  argued  the 
Texac  Primary  Case  in  1944,  the  Restrictive 
Covenant  Cases  of  1948,  the  University  of 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  cases  of  1950,  and  most 
particularly,  the  school  segregation  cases  of 
1952  and  1953, 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  very  high 
Integilty  and  the  very  great  ability  of  Judge 
Marshall.  I  am  confident  that  he  will  make 
an  exceptionally  able  judge 

When  last  I  saw  Judge  Thtu-good  Marshall, 
I  said  to  him.  "You  will  be  confirmed  and 
you  will  be  confirmed  this  session." 

I  urge  the  speedy  confirmation  of  the  nom- 
ination of  Judge  Thurgood  Marshall. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr  President,  after  lis- 
teninsj  today  to  the  debate.  I  must  de- 
scribe my  own  reactions.  For  the  first 
several  hours  I  took  careful  notes  of  the 
substantive  charges  made  by  Senators 
who  opposed  the  nomination. 

Mr  President,  rather  than  proceed 
with  an  item  by  item  response,  I  suggest 
that  any  Senator  who  has  any  remain- 
ing concern  about  the  wisdom  of  Pres- 
ident Kennedy's  nomination  or  the  po- 
sition which  the  Senate  should  take  in 
acting  on  the  nomination  should  read 
carefiilly  the  hearings  held  by  the  sub- 
committee, to  which  extensive  reference 
has  been  made.  I  think  therein  lies  the 
answer  to  each  of  the  points  which  has 
been  made. 

Today  we  are  talking  about  a  nomi- 
nee whose  reputation  in  American  juris- 
prudence is  clearly  established.  I  sus- 
pect that  there  are  very  few  lawyers 
whose  batting  average  befoie  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  com- 


pares with  that  of  this  nominee.  Few 
American  lawyers  could  obtain  from  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  from 
distinguished  judges,  legal  .scholars,  and 
teachers  the  strong,  unqualified  endorse- 
ments which  have  been  given  Thurgood 
Marshall. 

Mr.  President,  if  one  cannot  take  the 
time  to  read  in  full  the  subcommittee 
hearings.  I  respectfully  suggest  a  read- 
ing of  the  remarks  made  before  the  com- 
mittee at  its  clo.'^inK  hearing  by  Dr  Al- 
fred Kelly.  Dr.  Kelly— as  we  have  heard 
today — was  associat^ed  very  closely  over 
a  period  of  2  weeks  with  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall in  the  development  of  the  brief 
which  produced  the  decision  in  the  case 
of  Brown  against  Board  of  Education,  in 
the  Supreme  Court.     Dr.  Kelly  said: 

First,  let  me  emphasize  very  strongly  my 
firm  belief  in  the  integrity,  honor,  and  de- 
cency cf  Judge  Tliurgood   Marshall. 

He  also  said  : 

It  is  my  conviction  that  Ttiurgood  Mar- 
shall's victory  in  Brown  v.  Board,  consistent 
as  It  wfts  with  the  highest  ethics  of  the  legal 
profession,  has  already  earned  him  a  perma- 
nent position  of  honor  In  American  his- 
tory. And  as  a  constitutional  historian,  I 
believe  strongly  that  in  his  new  capacity 
as  a  Federal  judge,  he  will  prove  to  be  an 
outstanding  and  preeminent  judicial  figure. 

Mr  President,  that  is  the  way  I  ft  el 
about  the  nomination  and  that  is  the 
way  most  Senators  feel  about  it. 

To  the  point  of  the  narrow  nature  of 
his  professional  activities,  I  think  it 
might  be  interesting  for  the  Record  to 
contain  a  list  of  the  cases  in  which  Judge 
Thurgood  Marshall  has  participated  in 
hearing  and  deciding  m  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals,  As  has  been  indi- 
cated, this  nominee  has  been  on  the 
Federal  bench  for  almost  a  year,  and 
there  is  a  list  in  excess  of  100  cases  of 
infinite  variety  and  decision,  in  which 
Judge  Thurgood  Marshall  has  partici- 
pated. As  the  senior  judge  of  the  circuit 
has  said,  he  serves  with  great  distinction, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  list 
of  cases  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

List  or  Cases  in  Which  Judge  Thutigood 
Marshall  Has  Participated  in  Hearing  and 
Deciding  in  the  Second  Circuit  Court  or 

APPEALS 

Kalin  V,  SEC.  iS.E.C.  case).  Decided  De- 
cember 7,  1961. 

Berko  v.  S.E.C.  (S.E.C.  case).  December  7. 
1961. 

Butler  V.  Sonneborn  Sons,  Corp.  (wrong- 
ful death  action).    November  20.  1961. 

James  Wood  General  Trading  v.  Jacques 
Coe  (damages  for  failure  to  sell  stock).  De- 
cember 26,  1961, 

Galbraith  v  United  State.^  (Federal  Tort 
Claim  Act  case),     December  1,  1961. 

Ash  V  United  States  (Federal  Tort  Claim 
Act  easel      December  1,  1961, 

Collier  v  United  States  (Federal  Tort  Claim 
Act   casei.     December   1.    1961, 

Pouell  v.  United  States  (Federal  Tort 
Claim  Act  case),     December  1,   1961, 

Roger  v.  United  States  i  Federal  Tort  Claim 
Act  case),    November  15.  1961, 

Oil  Transfer  Corp.  v  Tanker  Atlantic 
Prince  (Admiralty  case),    January  3,  1962. 

Kelly  V,  Ford  Instruincnt  ('Veterans  Act 
case).    January  11,  1962, 


United  States  v,  Minieri  Saponaro  (crim- 
inal case).    May  31,  1962. 

Paliaga  v.  Luckenbach  Steamship.  Turner 
Blanchard  (negligence  case)  March  22.  1962, 
Puddu  v.  Royal  Netherlands  Steamship  Co. 
(two  decisions — Janua.-y  3,  1962  first  heard 
by  regular  panel:  later  May  15,  1962  imbanc). 
Orgel  v.  Clark  Boardman  Co.  (damage  and 
a";torney  fees  action).    March  22.  1962. 

Estate  of  Carlton   v.  Commissioner  of  /n- 
ttrnal  Revenue  (tax  case).    January  18.  1962. 
NJ..R.B.  V,  Philamon  Laboratories  (NLR  B. 
c;.se).    January  17.  1962. 

NJ..R£.  V.  Local  294,  International  Broth' 
erhood  of  Teamsters  Union  (N.L.R.B.  case). 
December  6,  1961. 

Dior  V.  Alexander  (preliminary  injunction 
esse).    February  14.  1962. 

Poss  v.  Lieberman  i  libel  action) .  February 
13.   1962. 

Blue  V.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  (negligeace 
case) .     March  19.  1962 

Massa  v  Cia  Anonima  Ven.ezolana  (negli- 
gence case),     Januarj'  15,  1962 

United  States  v,  Donovan  d-  Andreus 
(criminal  case),     March  23,  1962, 

United  States  v  Catlano  (criminal  case). 
January  17.  1962. 

In  re  Shengro  (bankruptcy  case  i .  Janu- 
ary 3,  1962. 

Spooner  v.  Corn  Fire  Insurance  and  Red 
Stir  (admiralty  case).     January  3,  1962, 

Panpeloglon  v,  Cia  Denav  San  George  (sea- 
man case),     June  6,  1962. 

Drakopoulos  \.  Cia  Denav  San  George  (sea- 
man case).     June  6.  1962 

aardis  v.  Cia  Denav  San  George  (seaman 
ca.se) .     June  6.  1962. 

.Oulien  Steel  Products  v.  Bankers  Tr'ust 
(contract  case) .     January  19,  1962. 

N.L.R.B.  V.  W.  Lofton  Co.  (Ni.R.B.  case). 
Ja;iuary  29,  1962. 

United  States  v.  Mitchell  (criminal  case), 
January  11,  1962. 

Hausman  Applebaum  v.  Buckley  (stock- 
ho.ders'  action).     February  13,   1962, 

Hanko  De  Cuba  v.  Sabbatmo  &  Farr  (ac- 
tion and  conversion).     July  6.   1962. 

A'eii.-  York.  New  Haven  <t-  Hartford  Railroad 
Co     I  bankruptcy   case).     January   16.    1962. 

Art  National  v,  FTC.  (FTC.  case).  Jan- 
uary 26,  1962. 

Miller  v.  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve^ 
nue  (tax  case).     February  6.  1962 

i'hepherd  v.  New  York.  New  Haven  and 
Hatford  Railroad  (Federal  employers'  llabll- 
itv  case).     February  14.  1962. 

'N.L.R.B  v.  Local  810.  et  al.  (N.L.R.B  case) . 
Jaruary  12,  1962, 

JIforco  Corp.  v.  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue   (tax  case).     January  11.  1962 

United  States  ex  rel.  Kassim  v  Wtlfcins 
(htbeas  corpus  case).     January  16.  1962 

In  re  Novo  H.  Plas  Man-ujacturmg  Co. 
(bankruptcy  case).     No  decision  yet, 

American  Com.  Association  v.  United 
States  and  FCC.  (FCC,  case).  January  10, 
1962, 

Saka  V,  United  States  (criminal  case). 
Jaruary  31,  1962, 

Siceetwater  Rug  Corp.  v.  J.  C.  Bedspread 
Co.  (patent  case).     February  23,  1962 

ft  the  Matter  of  Max  Simon  (bankruptcy 
cast;),     February  26,  1962. 

United  States  v,  Jones  (criminal  case). 
August  17.   1962, 

Larco  Realty  v  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Reienue  { t&x  c&se ) .     April  3,  1962, 

Taylor  v.  Canadian  National  Railroad 
(Federal  employers'  liability  act  case).  Ap- 
ril :3,  1962. 

/a  the  Matter  of  Stonewall  Precision  Corp. 
(bankruptcy  case).     March  27,  1962. 

Belheimer  v.  Slick  Airways  (damages  for 
breich  of  joint  venture  agreement).  May 
17,  1962, 

L'Agosta  V,  Royal  Netherlands  (personal 
injury  case  ) .     March  27.  1962. 

Miller  V,  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nui    (tax  case).     March  27,  1962. 
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Pollak  V.  Ribicoff  (social  secxirlty  case), 
March  9,  1962. 

Hirsch  V.  Archer  Daniels  Midland  (to  va- 
cate settlement) .     March  6,  1962. 

Hyde  v.  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
(tax  case).     April  5,  1963. 

Securities  and  Exchange  Com,mission  v. 
ATlee.  Esbitt  <fe  Forchhetmer  (Securities  tt 
Exchange  case).     March  6,  1962. 

Speeddry  Chemical  Products  v.  Garten 
Ink    (damages   injunction).     July  2,    1962. 

SEC.  V.  Capital  Gains  Research  (S.E.C. 
ca.se) .     July  13.  1962. 

Oxford  Paper  v.  Commissioner  o/  Internal 
Revenue  (tax  case).     April  19,  1962. 

Budget  Dress  v.  Joint  Board  of  Dress  arul 
Waist  Makers  Union,  et  al.  (Labor  Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  case).     March  9,  1962. 

United  States  v.  John  Verra,  et  al.  (crimi- 
nal case  I  .     March  9,  1962. 

Drago  v.  A.  S.  Inger  (personal  Injury;. 
July  3,  1962. 

Korody  Marine  v.  Minerals  and  Chemical 
Philiipp    ^arbitration  case).     March  5,   1962. 

Dittmars  v.  Commis.sioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue [tax  cslbc)  .     April  13,  1962. 

Hygenics  Specialties  v.  Salzman  (patent, 
case).     April  2,  1962. 

Southard  v.  Southard  (case  seeking  dec- 
larations of  constitutionality  and  Invalidity 
of  divorce  decree) .     July  23,  1962.  ■ 

United  States  v.  Didonato  (criminal  case). 
March  21,   1962. 

In  the  Matter  of  Itemlab  ^bankruptcy 
case)  .     May  4,  1962. 

Commisnoner  of  Internal  Revenue  y. 
Estate  of  Canfield  (tax  case).     June  25.  1962. 

United  States  ex  rel.  Wong  Shong  Kwonij 
V  Esperdy  (deportation  case).  March  7. 
1962. 

RiLtland  Railroad  Corp.  v.  Brothers  o,' 
Locomotive  Engineers  (review  of  Injunction) . 
June  18,  1962. 

United  States  v.  Whiting  (criminal  case). 
No  decision  yet 

Prestige  Floral  v  Zunino-Alpman  (tempo- 
rary Injunction  case).     March  8,  1962. 

NL.RB.  V.  Cham  SeriHces  Restauran.l 
(N.L.R.B    case).     April  10,  1962. 

Bankers  Tru.st  Co.  v.  United  States  (re- 
covery of  estate  taxes) .     March  9,  1962. 

Delima  v  Trinadad  Corp.  (seaman  case) 
April  30,  1962. 

Aliado    V.    General    Motors    Corp.    (under 
Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  of  1940 ) 
May  24.  1962. 

N.L  R.B.  V.  Posner  Inc ,  et  al.  (N.LJR.B 
case) .     July  3.  1962 

In  the  Matter  of  Al  Rader  (bankruptcy 
case).     August  6,  1962 

Commis.noner  of  Iv.ternal  Revenue  v.  Jose 
Ferrar  (tax  case)  .     June  5.  1962. 

In  re  Aniity  Dyeing  and  Finishing  Co. 
(bankruptcy).     June  22.  1962. 

G^ace  Line  v.  United  States  Line  (ad- 
miralty case).     May  23,  1962. 

Reddy  V  U  S .  o^  A'ne'-ica  i  negligence  case) , 
May  18.  1962. 

Klapholz  V.  E.^perdy  (Immigration  case). 
May  15,  1962. 

United  States  v.  Laialle  i  criminal  case!. 
July  9,  1962. 

Rodriguez  v.  Arnerican  Export  Lines  (sea- 
man case  I  .     Jane  19,  1962. 

Ginsberg  v.  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue   (tax  case).     July   11,    1962. 

Associated  Telephone  <&  Telegraph  Co.  v. 
United  States  (involves  tax.  capital  loss,  and 
foreign   tax  credit).     July  30,   1962. 

O.l  Trading  v.  Texas  City  Refinery  (con- 
tracts case).     June  6.  1962. 

United  States  v.  Persico,  et  al.  (criminal 
casei  .     July  13,   1962. 

Three  cases  heard  together:  (a)  Braun- 
stein,  et  al  v  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue; (b)  Estate  of  Benjamin  Mesloss  v. 
Commiss^oner  of  Internal  Revenue;  (c) 
Seiloss  V.  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
(tax  cases).     July  6,  1962. 

United  States  v.  Ayala  (criminal  case). 
September  11,  1962. 


United  States  v.  Bugros  (criminal  case). 
June  21,  1962. 

Nassau  Lens  Co.  v.  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  (tax  case).     No  decision  yet. 

N.L.R.B.  V.  C.C.C.  Associates  (N1J13. 
case.)      July  30,  1962. 

N.L.R.B.  v.  Harris  (N.L.R.B.  case) .  July  30, 
1962. 

In  the  Matter  of  Rccine  Way  estaurant 
Inc.  (bankruptcy  case).     May  24,  1962. 

Rinalidi  v.  RibicofJ  (case  under  Social 
Security  Act).     July  3,  1962. 

United  States  v.  Castelli  (criminal  case). 
July  10.  1962. 

United  States  ex  rel.  Bloekh  v.  Denno; 
Warden  (habe.is  corpus  case).  No  decision 
yet. 

Schenker  v.  £.  /.  Dupont  (stockholders  In- 
junction case  ) .     July  5,  1962. 

United  States  v.  Ririieri  (criminal  case). 
July  31.  1962. 

United  States  v.  Santana  (criminal  case). 
August  21,  1962. 

Konstantinidi.<s  v.  Deniscilik  (admiralty 
case)  .     Augu.st  30,  1962. 

United  States  v.  Rinieri  (criminal  case). 
No  decision  yet. 

Flight  Enginers  International  v  Eastern 
Airlines,  et  al.  (preliminary  injunction). 
August  30,   1962. 

United  States  ex  rel.  Jackson  v  Denno 
(habeas  corpus  case).     No  decision  yet. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Senate  confirms  the  nomination  of 
Thurgood  Marshall.  I  think  the  Federal 
judiciai-y  will  be  the  stronger.  The  per- 
foi-mance  of  the  Senate  will  be  judged  by 
the  people  of  America  to  be  consistent 
with  the  tradition  we  insist  be  applied. 
and  all  of  America  will  be  the  stronger. 
I  think  thi.*;  action  will  be  noted  in  history 
as  one  of  those  time.'?  when  America  in- 
deed practices  what  it  preaches  it  stands 
for,  and  it  will  be  a  lesson  that  will  be 
read  far  beyond  the  shores  of  this  con- 
tinent. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair  >.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  It 
gives  me  the  greate.st  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  stand  here  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  to  speak  in  support  of  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination  of  Judge  Thur- 
good Marshall  of  the  Second  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals. 

I  believe  that  President  Kennedy 
made  an  outstandiiig  choice  in  nominat- 
ing Thurgood  Marshall  to  this  distin- 
guished position. 

Thurgood  Marshall  brings  to  the  court 
the  qualities  which  we  look  for  in  a 
judge.  First  of  all,  he  has  a  truly  su- 
perb record  as  a  lawyer.  He  is  thor- 
oughly experienced  as  a  trial  lawyer  as 
well  as  having  practiced  before  many 
appellate  courts — including  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Few,  if  any,  lawyers  have  achieved 
such  great  success  before  our  highest 
Court.  Thurgood  Marshall  argued  32 
cases  before  the  Supreme  Court  and  won 
all  but  3.  Even  his  stanchcst  opponents 
grudgingly  admit  to  his  professional 
ability  as  one  of  America's  outstanding 
lawyers. 


Thurgood  Marshall  is  a  man  who  pos- 
sesses a  proper  judicial  temperament. 
His  conduct  through  the  years  in  and  out 
of  the  courtrooms  attests  to  this,  as  docs 
his  conduct  during  the  protracted  heai'- 
ings  this  year  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee. 

And  Thurgood  Marshall  has  another 
outstanding  quality  that  one  looks  for 
and  expects  in  a  judge.  I  .speak  of  his 
integrity  and  sense  of  justice  and  fair 
play.  No  person  involveid  in  a  case  pend- 
ing before  the  circuit  court  en  which 
Judge  Marshall  sits  need  have  any  doubt 
that  he  will  make  his  judgment  on  any- 
thing other  than  the  facts  and  on  the 
dictates  of  the  law.  Having  tx-en  privi- 
leged to  know  Thurgood  Marshall,  and 
being  honored  to  be  able  to  call  him  a 
friend.  I  know  that  his  judgments  will 
not  be  swayed  or  distorted  by  his  own 
personal  beliefs.  Thurgood  Marshall  will 
act  in  a  calm,  judicious,  and  objective 
manner. 

And  last  but  not  least,  Mr,  President. 
Thurgood  Marshall  is  a  great  American. 
a  patriot  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  word, 
a  man  devoted  to  the  ConsUtution  as  a 
li\ing,  breathing  document,  designed  to 
assure  the  freedom  and  equality  of  all 
Americans.  He  has  a  love  for  his  coun- 
try and  for  a  system  of  law  based  upon 
the  principle  that  all  men  are  to  be 
treated  equally  and  fairly  before  the  bar 
of  justice. 

These  arc  the  qualities  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall possesses.  These  are  the  qualities 
which  we  as  Members  of  the  Senate  ad- 
mire as  the  requisites  of  a  good  judge. 

I  commend  our  President  for  making 
this  outstanding  appointment.  And  I 
am  certain  that  in  the  annals  of  our 
country's  lesal  history  the  name  of  Judge 
Thurgood  Marshall  will  be  recorded  as 
one  of  our  titily  outstanding  judges. 

Having  this  opportunity  to  vote  for  the 
confirmation  of  Thurgood  Marshall  is  an 
honor  and  a  privilege. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  'V^'ill  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  Thurgood 
Marshall,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  U.S.  cir- 
cuit judge  of  the  second  circuit? 

The  yeas  and  nays  having  been  or- 
dered, the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  tlie  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  !Mr. 
BcRDicKl.  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  F^LBRiGHT],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
ne:;see  (Mr.  Gore!,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  MetcalfI.  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl .  the  Senator  fi-om 
Oregon  I  Mrs.  Neibercer],  the  Senatoi-s 
from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  P.^iSTore  and  Mr. 
Pell],  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Smith]  and  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  SM.^THERsl  are  absent  on  ofUcial 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  IMr.  Carroll!,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church!,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  GrueningI, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  HaydenI, 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
HiCKEY  :  and  the  Senators  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  Symington!  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 
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I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico IMr.  Anderson!,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  IMr  Carroll!,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church  I.  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Gore  1 ,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  :Mr.  GrueningI, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  ( Mr.  Hayden  1 . 
the  Senator  fiom  Wyoming  [Mr. 
HicKEYl,  the  Senator  from  Mus-soun 
IMr.  Long!,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
IMr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Mossl,  the  Senator  from  Oi-egon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger'.  the  Senators  from 
Rhode  Island  IMr.  Pastore  and  Mr. 
Pell  I,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Smith  \ .  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symingto.n]  would  each  vote 
"yea. ' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  "Vermont  I  Mr.  Aiken  !  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  ( Mr. 
Wiley]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  Mr  Ben- 
nett 1,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Butler  1.  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Capehart!.  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson!,  the  Senators  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Mur- 
phy!, the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan], the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
KucHELl.  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky IMr.  Morton  i  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  ,Mr. 
Prouty]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  IMr  Aiken  1,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett!,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  iMr.  Capehart!.  the  Sen- 
ator fiom  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson!,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  iMr  Jordan!,  the 
Senator  from  California  iMr.  KuchelI, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton], the  Senator  from  Vermont  IMr. 
Prouty],  and  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Wiley  I  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  54, 
nays  16,  as  follows: 

I  |No    251    Ex.) 

I  YEAS — 54 


Allott 

Pong 

McNamara 

Bartlett 

Ooldwater 

Miner 

Beau     1 

Hart 

Monroney 

Bible 

Hartke 

Morse 

Boggs 

Hlckrnlooper 

Mundt 

Bottum 

Hruska 

Muskle 

Bush 

Humphrey 

Pearson 

Byrd,  W 

Va.        Jackson 

FYoxmlre 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Randolph 

Case 

Keating 

Saltonstall 

Chavez 

Kefauver 

Scott 

Clark 

Kerr 

Smith,  Maine 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Tower 

Curtis 

Long.  Hawaii 

Williams,  N.J. 

Dlrksen 

Magnuson 

WUllams.  Del. 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Yar  borough 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Young.  N.Dak 

Engle 

McOee 

NAYS— 16 

Young,  Ohio 

Byrd.  Va 

Johnston 

Sparkman 

Eastland 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Stennls 

Bllender 

Long,  La. 

Talmadge 

Ervln 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Hill 

Robertson 

Holland 

Russell 

NOT  VOTING— 30 

Aiken 

Pulbright 

Moss 

Anderson             Gore 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Gruenlng 

Neuberger 

Burdick 

Havden 

Pastore 

Butler 

Hlokey 

Pell 

Capehart 

Jordan, Idaho 

Prouty 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Smathers 

Carroll 

Long,  Mo. 

Smith,  Mass, 

Church 

Metcalf 

Svmington 

Cotton 

Morton 

Wiley 

So  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination  of  TTiurgood 
Marshall. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  nomination  of  Abba 
P.  Schwartz  to  be  Administrator  of  the 
Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  .Affairs 
of  the  Department  of  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Abba  P.  Schwartz,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  Administrator.  Bureau  of  Security 
and  Consular  Affairs.  Department  of 
State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  this  nomination? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Walter 
Pincus  may  be  allowed  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  consideration  of 
this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Several  .'Senators  addressed  the  chair. 

Tlie  PRE.'^IDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Penn.sylvania  IMr.  Clark] 
is  recognized 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  from  Florida  like  to  have  me 
yield  to  him  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor?  I  have  a  rather  long  speech 
to  make. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to 
me  aft-er  he  yields  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  CLARK  The  majority  leader  al- 
ways has  the  right  to  the  floor,  .so  far  as 
I  am  concerned. 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  I  should  be  glad  to 
waive  my  right  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     That  is  all  right. 


FALLOUT  PROTECTION  FOR 
AMERICANS 

As  in  legislative  session. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
54th  annual  meeting  of  the  Governors' 
conference  in  Hershey.  Pa.,  July  2.  1962, 
our  State  Governors  adopted  a  resolution 
proposing  a  program  of  effective  Federal- 
State  cooperative  action  toward  the  goal 
of  "fallout  protection  for  every  American 
as  rapidly  as  pos.sible  '  In  taking  this 
action,  the  Governors'  conference 
adopted  the  report  of  its  committee  on 
civil  defense,  the  vice  chairman  and  one 
of  the  most  active  members  of  whicli 
is  the  able  and  distinguished  Governor 
of  the  State  which  I  represent,  in  part. 


the  Honorable  Farris  Bryant.  Governor 
of  Florida.  The  chairman  of  that  com- 
m.ittee  is  another  distinguished  Ameri- 
can Governor,  New  York's  Gov.  Nelson  A. 
Rc'Ckefeller. 

The  report  and  resolution  of  that  com- 
mittee is  such  a  significant  contribution 
toward  the  .solution  of  our  Nation  s  civil 
defense  problems  that  I  believe  it  would 
be  well  worth  while  to  reprint  this  docu- 
ment, endoi-sed  by  our  Governors,  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  Therefore,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  may  be  reproduced  there. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Re'ort  and  Resolution,  CoMMrrrxE  on  Civil 
Defense,  Governoks'  Conference,  54th 
Annual  Meetlng,  Hekshet,  Pa.,  July  1-4, 
1962 

The  Governors  of  our  50  States  have,  at 
each  of  their  recent  annual  meetings,  recom- 
mended with  an  Increasing  sense  of  urgency 
a  nationwide  program  of  fallout  protection. 

We  have  urged  such  a  program  because  we 
believed  it  to  be  a  matter  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  safety  and  security  of  the  in- 
dividual citizen,  to  the  strength  and  survival 
of  the  Nation  and  to  the  preservation  of 
p>eace  with  freedom. 

Our  goal,  a  goal  endorsed  by  President 
Kennedy  In  a  communication  to  us  last  Oc- 
tober, has  been  "to  reach  for  fallout  protec- 
tion for  every  American  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible." We.  therefore,  warmly  support  the 
proposed  Federal  program  for  a  more  effec- 
tive civil  defense,  with  Its  vital  emphasis  on 
fallout  protection  for  all  of  our  people. 

As  Governors,  we  share  a  primary  respon- 
sibility for  the  safety  and  well-being  of  our 
people.  As  Governors  we  shall  continue  to 
do  nil  that  Is  within  our  ability  to  protect 
our  citizens  from  the  hazards  of  nuclear  at- 
tack. Our  success  in  this  task,  however,  will 
be  greatly  determined  by  the  quality  and 
armness  of  the  leadership  at  the  national 
leve:. 

It  Is  especially  Important  that  a  long-term 
and  steadfast  national  commitment  be  made 
both  to  this  goal  of  protection  and  to  be 
purj>oseful  program  designed  to  achieve  It. 

W.th  this  objective  in  mind,  your  Com- 
mittee has  cooperated  with  the  Federal  au- 
thorities In  the  development  of  such  a  pro- 
grani.  On  September  17,  1961.  we  met  in 
Wasiilngton  with  Secretary  McNamara  and 
Assistant  Secretary  Pittman  for  a  general 
discussion  of  civil  defense  matters  Follow- 
ing \iie  meeting,  we  presei:ited  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  Secretary  McNamara  a  series  of 
recommendations  for  action  in  a  number  of 
areas:  warning,  evacuation,  fallout  protec- 
tion, the  preservation  of  law  and  order,  the 
military  forces,  the  stockpiling  of  food  and 
medieval  supplies,  postattack  rehabilitation, 
and  public  information.  These  recommenda- 
tions were  transmitted  also  to  all  Governors. 

In  November,  the  New  York  State  Legis- 
laturp.  In  extraordinary  session,  adopted 
legislation  establishing  a  State  shelter  In- 
centive program. 

On  December  11.  we  met  in  New  York 
City  with  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Ros- 
well  Ollpatric  to  receive  an  advance  briefing 
on  the  proposed  new  Federal  Shelter  Incen- 
tive Program.  At  the  heart  of  this  program 
Is  a  shelter  incentive  proposal  which  would 
by  Incentive  payments  Induce  schools,  hos- 
pitals, and  other  welfare  organizations  to 
incorporate  fallout  protection  in  buildings 
they  ix;cupy. 

On  December  14.  following  release  of  the 
Pederil  program  your  C^ommlttee  Issued  a 
statement  to  all  Governors,  and  to  the  Press, 
endorsing  the  Federal  proposal  and  point- 
ing out  that  an  effective  ciwl  defei.se.  "with 
Its  primary  emphasis  on  a  group,  community. 
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and  family  slielter  program,  will  call  lor  a 
cooperative  effort  by  every  level  of  govern- 
ment, by  all  of  our  Institutions — business 
and  nonprofit — and  by  every  citizen." 

Embodied  in  the  Committee's  statement 
was  a  series  of  12  recommendations  for  sup- 
porting actions  by  States  and  local  govern- 
ment*. A  majority  of  the  States  have  al- 
ready responded  to  a  number  of  these 
recommendations  with  Implementing  meas- 
ures. We  urge  that  the  1962  Governor's  con- 
fererice  also  register  Its  endorsement  of  these 
recommendations. 

We  understand  that  the  Federal  Shelter 
Incentive  Program,  with  Us  accompanying 
fund  authorization,  is  still  awaiting  action 
by  the  Congress.  Indeed,  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees  of  neither  the  House  of 
Representatives  nor  the  US.  Senate,  before 
whom  the  essential  authorizing  legislation  is 
pending,  have  scheduled  hearings  or  taken 
any  other  action  to  advance  President  Ken- 
nedy's cUil  defense  program. 

While  action  at  the  State  level  is  a  neces- 
sary Ingredient  in  any  effective  civil  defense 
effort,  the  goal  of  truly  nationwide  protec- 
tion cannot  be  achieved  without  a  meaning- 
ful Federal  program.  We,  therefore,  wish  to 
urge  the  President  and  the  Congress  to  give 
this  proposed  Federal  shelter  incentive  and 
civil  defense  program  their  full  and  vigorous 
support. 

The  fact  that,  at  the  level  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
been  assigned  responsibility  for  aspects  of 
civil  defense,  while  all  matters  relating  to 
recovery  and  rehabilitation  following  a  nu- 
clear attack  remain  the  responsibility  of  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning, 
has  given  rise  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
confusion  and  concern  at  State  and  local 
levels. 

Both  Federal  agencies  have  their  regional 
organizations.  Both  are  In  contact  with 
State  and  local  ofHcials.  And  both  have 
programs  of  action  which  In  many  States 
must  be  handled  by  a  single  organization, 
charged  with  both  civil  defense  and  emer- 
gency planning  resp<3nslbllltles. 

Your  Committee  recognizes  that  the  jltua- 
tlon  thus  created  po=e.s  serious  administra- 
tive problems  for  our  States  and  communi- 
ties. However,  it  is  scarcely  a  year  since  the 
President  first  announced  thLs  new  allne- 
ment  of  Federal  responsibilities.  The  past 
12  months  have  been  largely  a  period  of 
reorganization  and  reorientation  lor  both 
Federal  agencies.  Duplications  and  overlap- 
ping functions  are  still  being  sorted  out,  and 
the  respective  roles  of  the  two  agencies  are 
now  being  clarified.  Moreover,  there  is  now 
evidence  of  far  more  vigorous  and  effective 
Federal  action  In  the  fields  of  both  civil  de- 
fense and  post-attack  recovery  than  has  been 
the  case  for  many  years  past.  In  view  of  all 
the  foregoing  considerations.  It  is  our  belief 
that  the  1962  Governors'  conference  should 
urge  all  States  to  reallne  or  reorient  their 
own  Internal  organization  as  necessary  to 
Insure  a  maximum  c  f  coordination  and  sup- 
port for  both  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning and  the  civil  defense  elements  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  in  the  development 
and  Implementation  of  their  respective  ac- 
tion progran^..?.  Your  committee  plans  to 
keep  this  matter  under  continuing  review 
over  the  coming  months  and  to  offer  addi- 
tional comments  and  recommendations  at 
the  1963  Governors'  conference. 

As  we  continue  our  study  of  the  problems 
of  civil  defense  in  a  nuclear  age,  it  Is  in- 
creasingly clear  that  much  work  remains  to 
be  done  to  assure  the  sp)eedy  recovery  of  our 
Nation  and  Its  institutions  following  any 
attack.  It  Is  of  first  Importance  that  we 
plan  In  advance  of  any  attack  how  the  sur- 
viving resources  of  people,  equipment,  ma- 
terial and  services  can  be  most  effectively 
and  promptly  mobilized  for  the  Nation's 
welfare.  Recovery  and  rehabilitation  after 
a   nuclear   thrust  against  us  is  not  an  In- 


soluable  problem.  The  real  challenge  is  to 
apply  the  knowledge  we  already  have  not 
only  as  to  how  to  minimize  the  casualties 
and  disruption  from  the  attack  Itself  but  as 
to  the  measures  which  can  impart  speed  and 
success  to  our  efforts  to  make  an  early  and 
effective  recovery  as  a  nation. 

The  present  lack  of  adequate  national 
planning  for  postattack  recovery  Is  a  serious 
gap  in  our  nonmUltary  defense.  We  recom- 
mend that  the  several  States  make  a  special 
effort  In  the  coming  year  to  Initiate  the 
SvUdles  and  the  plans  which  are  needed  on 
the  local  level  to  ascertain  the  best  means 
by  which  specific  communities  can  make  the 
most  effective  recovery  from  any  possible 
nuclear  attack.  To  underscore  the  new  and 
affirmative  attention  which  we  believe  should 
be  given  by  the  Committee  on  Civil  Defense 
to  all  aspects  of  the  recovery  and  rehabili- 
tation problem,  we  believe  that  the  phrase 
"postattack  recovery"  should  be  added  next 
year  to  the  official  name  of  this  Committee. 

Now.  therefore,  we  urge  the  adoption  by 
this  1962  Governors'  conference  of  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

'1.  Resolved .  That  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Civil  Defense  and  the  resolutions 
-ecommended  by  it  be  adopted  and  that  a 
copy  thereof  be  transmitted  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  conference  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  with  the  recommendation 
that  a  special  communication  be  sent  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  emphasiz- 
ing the  continued  urgency  of  the  proposed 
Federal  shelter  Incentive  program  and  urg- 
ing its  enactment:  further 

■'2.  Re'<olred.  That  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Civil  Defense  and  the  resolutions 
urged  by  it  be  similarly  transmitted  to  the 
chairmen  of  the  Armed  Services  Committees 
and  of  the  Appropriations  Committees 
of  the  House  and  Senate  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
with  the  recommendation  that  favorable 
action  on  tlie  President's  request  for  author- 
izing legislation  and  appropriations  for  civil 
defense  be  promptly  taken:  further 

"3  Rc'^olved.  That  each  State,  to  the  ex- 
tent It  has  not  already  done  so.  should: 

"la)  Develop  procedures  and  strengthen 
Its  organization  to  Insure  that  applications 
for  Federal  aid  are  promptly  processed  and 
coordinated  at  State  level,  that  advice  and 
assistance  Is  furnished  to  local  Jurisdictions 
on  all  aspects  of  their  responsibilities  under 
the  Federal  program,  and  that  State  guid- 
ance Is  promulgated  concerning  planning 
and  training  for  the  utilization  of  all  group 
and  community  shelters  financed  in  whole 
or  In  part  with  public  funds; 

"(b)  Exempt  fallout  shelters  from  In- 
creased property  tax  as.sessment; 

"lO  Provide  group  shelter  protection  for 
the  occupants  of  all  State-owned  buildings 
as  well  as  assist  and  encourage  local  Juris- 
dictions to  provide  such  shelter  In  public 
buildings; 

"idt  To  the  extent  feasible,  provide  finan- 
cial incentives,  in  addition  to  those  offered 
by  the  Federal  Government,  for  the  con- 
struction of  group  shelters  by  schools,  uni- 
versities and  other  nonprofit  Institutions; 

"(e)  Establish  civil  and  criminal  penal- 
ties for  sellers  and  builders  of  shelters  which 
are  below  civil  defense  standards  and  which 
are  sold  or  built  without  prior  notification  to 
the  buyer  as  to  the  substandard  characteris- 
tics; 

"(f)  Modify,  as  neces.<!ary.  State  and  local 
laws  and  regulations  concerning  building 
codes  so  as  to  permit  fallout  shelter  con- 
struction in  accordance  with  suindards  of 
effective  shielding  established  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government; 

"(g)  Provide  on  a  statewide  basis  advice, 
assistance  and  other  appropriate  incentives 
for  home,  group,  and  commimlty  shelter 
builders; 

"(h)  Insure  the  provision  of  fallout  pro- 
tected emergency  operating  facilities  for  es- 
sential elements  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment; 


"(1)  In  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, augment  existing  early  warning 
faculties  to  insure  adequate  warning  cover- 
age throxighout  the  State; 

"(J)  Establish  State  (home)  Guard  forces, 
at  least  In  cadre  form; 

"(k)  Cooperate  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  a  program  of  .^itudles,  research,  and 
general  education  in  the  area  of  postattack 
recovery  and  rehabilitation  measures  and 
procedures;  and 

"(1)  Encourage  and  assist  local  govern- 
ments to  support  and  assist  in  carrying  out 
the  Federal  Shelter  Incentive  Program; 
further 

"4.  Resoh^d.  That  the  committee  on  civil 
defense  undertake  a  study  of  the  problems 
of  recovery  and  rehabilitation  following  a 
nuclear  attack  and  report  to  the  1963  Gover- 
nors' conference  as  to  the  feasible  steps 
which  might  be  taken  by  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment In  cooperation  with  private  in- 
stitutions to  strengthen  our  capacity  as  a 
nation  not  only  to  survive  bui  to  recover 
with  all  possible  speed  from  any  nuclear  at- 
tack against  us;   and  further 

"5.  Resolved,  That  the  name  of  the  com- 
mittee on  civil  defense  of  the  Governors' 
conference  be  changed  hencefortli  to  com- 
mittee on  civil  defense  and  postattack 
recovery." 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Chairman;  Farrls 
Bryant,  Vice  Chairman;  Elmer  I..  An- 
dersen; William  W  Barron;  Edmund 
G.  Brown;  George  D.  Clyde;  John  A. 
Notte.  Jr.;  John  A.  'Volpe;  Albert  D. 
Rosellini;  Jlmmie  Davis;  S.  Ernest 
Vandlver. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield"' 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Pre.sidcnt,  is  the 
Senator  from  Florida  finished? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  completed  my 
statement,  and  I  wish  to  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand I  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
about  to  make  a  long  and  possibly  even  a 
dull  speech  on  a  completely  nongermane 
subject  dealing  with  the  Housing  for  the 
Elderly  Act  of  1962.  Under  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  I  have  every  ri.siht  to  make 
the  speech.  However,  I  should  not  have 
every  right  to  make  it  because  we  ought 
to  have  at  this  point  a  rule  which  would 
require  germaneness.  So  many  eloquent 
Senators  have  come  to  me  asking  me  not 
to  exercise  my  right  to  make  the  speech 
that  I  am  now  happy  to  yield  the  floor, 
having  made  my  point. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
compliment  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  wish  he  had  retained  the  floor, 
because  I  know  we  would  have  learned  a 
great  deal  from  the  20-minute  speech 
that  he  has  spent  .so  much  time  prepar- 
ing. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  wait, 
he  can  hear  the  speech  later. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  that  we  are  very  proud 
of  Governor  Rockefeller  in  his  chair- 
manship of  the  Committee  on  Civil  De- 
fense. I  join  with  the  Senator  in  his 
appraisal  of  the  document  as  most 
important.  I  know  that  our  Governor 
is  greatly  appreciative  of  the  fine  work 


done  b;;  the  Governor  of  the  State  repre- 
sented in  part  by  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida in  the  work  of  the  committee. ' 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  tharik  my  distin- 
guishec:  friend  for  his  courtesy.  I  thank 
my  fi-i'.>nd  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania 1  .Mr.  Clark  1  for  his  unfailing  cour- 
tesy. I  am  sure  that  his  i-emarks  which 
we  shall  hear  in  a  few  minutes  will  be 
anything  but  "dull." 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  look  forward  to  having 
the  Senator  from  Florida  as  a  part  of  my 
audience. 

Mr.  I4ANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  a 
parlianiMitaiT  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tiic 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  the  Senate  still 
in  executive  session? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  in  executive  session. 


D.IPARTMENT  OP  STATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  Abba  P.  Schwartz  to  be  Ad- 
ministra  .or.  Bureau  of  Security  and  Con- 
sular Afl'airs.   Department  of  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  oidered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary .nquiry. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  w  ill  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer state  V.  hat  is  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senate  is  in  executive  session.  A  nomi- 
nation ha;>  been  made  the  pending  ques- 
tion. The  question  is,  'Will  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  nomination? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senate  acts  on  the  nomination 
of  Abba  P.  Schwartz  for  the  office  of 
Administrator,  Bureau  of  Security  and 
Consular  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 
I  should  like  to  pose  several  questions 
to  the  acting  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  particularly  since 
the  hearings  on  the  nomination  have 
not  been  printed  and  therefore  are  not 
available  to  the  Senate. 

First,  it  is  my  understanding  that  all 
matters  concerning  personnel  security 
within  the  Department  of  State  have 
been  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  post  which  Mr.  Schwartz  has  been 
nominated  to  fill,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  word  "security"  is  still  contained  in 
the  title  of  the  post  for  which  he  has 
been  nominated.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  tell  us  whether  Mr.  Schwartz, 
if  conflnned  to  the  post  for  which  he 
has  been  nominated,  will  have  any  con- 
nection with  or  jurisdiction  over  matters 
of  personnel  security  within  the  State 
Department? 

Mr,  SPARKM.AN.  The  official  in  the 
State  Department  who  now  has  primary 
supervision  over  security  matters  is  Dep- 
uty Under  Secretary  of  Administration. 
Mr.  Schwartz  has  been  nominated  to  be 
Administrator  of  Security  and  Consular 
Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State.  The 
Office  of  Secretary,  which  is  responsible 
for  the  physical,  technical,  procedural, 
and  personnel  security  programs  of  the 


Department  and  its  oversea  posts,  has 

been  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Office  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretai^  for 
Administration 

Mr.  THURMONT).  As  I  understand, 
Mr.  Schwartz  will  now  have  no  connec- 
tion with  or  jurisdiction  over  matters 
of  personnel  security  within  the  State 
Department. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Who  now  has  ju- 
risdiction within  the  Department  of 
State  over  personnel  security? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  for  Administration,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Orrick,  Jr.,  and  under  him,  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Security, 
Mr  John  Francis  R^-illy. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  My  third  question 
is  as  follows:  Are  personnel  security 
functions  now  handled  by  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers  on  rotational  assignments,  or 
are  they  handled  by  persormel  security 
specialists? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  get  the  full  import  of  the  question. 

Mr,  THURMOND.  Are  per.sonnel  se- 
curity functions  now  handled  by  Foi-eign 
Service  officers  on  rotational  assign- 
ments, or  are  they  handled  by  personnel 
security  specialists? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  may  answer  the  question. 
This  is  from  a  memorandum  prepared 
by  the  State  Department  at  the  time  of 
the  reorganization  and  transfer  of  the 
Office  of  Security: 

Signifying  the  Importance  attached  to  the 
function,  the  Department  has  designated 
John  Francis  Rellly  as  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Security. 

Mr  Reilly,  a  former  special  assistant  In  the 
Justice  Department's  Internal  Security  Divi- 
sion, has  been  In  charge  of  the  State  De- 
partment Security  Unit  since  April  16. 

That  does  not  answer  the  question  di- 
rectly, but  I  am  certain  Mr.  Schwartz 
will  not  have  control  of  the  office  the 
Senator  has  referred  to. 

Mr,  THLTIMOND.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  who  is  vice  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to 
which  the  nomination  was  referred,  per- 
sonally sati.sfled  that  Mr.  Schwartz  has 
not  violated  Uie  Foreign  Agents  Regis- 
tration Act? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  I  was  present 
at  the  hearings,  which  were  conducted 
by  the  cliairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  FulbrightJ.  He  himself 
went  quite  fully  into  this  subject.  Sev- 
eral members  of  the  committee  were 
present:  Senators  Fulbright,  Sp.^rkman, 
Morse.  Wiley,  and  Carlson.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  FI'Lbright] 
opened  up  this  subject,  and  I  believe 
every  Senator  present  questioned  Mr. 
Schwartz  reearding  this  point,  Mr. 
Schwartz  told  a  rather  straightforward 
story,  and  the  committee  was  satisfied. 
I  believe  the  vote  of  the  committee  was 
unanimous  in  favor  of  reporting  the 
nomination  favorably.  The  hearings 
have  not  been  printed,  but  I  have  a  tran- 
script before  me  which  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  may  wish  to  see.  We  do 
not  ordinarily  print  routine  hearings, 

Mr.  Schwartz  went  into  this  matter 
quite  fully.    The  contract  was  made  with 


tiie  Netherlands  Government.  He  tes- 
testiiied  that  tlie  Netherlands  Govern- 
ment came  to  his  firm;  they  did  not  go 
out  seeking  the  business.  The  Nether- 
lands Government  employed  the  fiim  to 
assist  the  Netherlands  Government  in 
getting  a  loan.  It  turned  out  that  the 
total  amount  they  wanted  was  $6  mill. on. 
At  first  they  were  engaced  to  get  a  loan 
fiom  private  banks.  The  firm  worked 
with  private  banks.  One  of  them  was 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Co.  in  New  York, 
I  believe. 

Fmnlly  they  turned  to  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  F\ind.  They  were  able  to  eel 
a  $3  million  loan  from  the  Development 
Loan  Fund.  Then  Australian  banks  put 
up  the  other  $3  million.  The  firm  was 
given  a  retainer  fee  of  $2,500.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  balance  would  be  paid  on 
the  basis  of  compensation  for  work  actu- 
ally done.  They  were  paid  a  later  fee 
of  $10,000,  and  then  still  later  an  addi- 
tional fee.  As  I  remember  it,  the  total 
fee  was  $20,000  over  a  period  of  some  3 
years.  That  fee  was  reported  fully  to 
the  Development  Loan  Fund.  The  De- 
velopment Loan  people  made  inquirj-  and 
received  the  necessary  information  to 
support  the  fee.  Upon  review  it  was 
approved  by  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  We  were  satisfied  that  everything 
was  aboveboard  and  had  been  carried 
out  in  proper  form, 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Did  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  Senator  to  say  that  the 
chairmrn  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  FrLBRiCHx]  was  also 
satisfied  that  Mr.  Schwartz  has  not  vio- 
lated the  Foreign  Agents  Registration 
Act? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  true.  The 
firm  registered  in  connection  with  the 
handlinj  of  this  loan.  At  first  the  firm 
was  employed  to  assist  in  getting  a  pri- 
vate loan,  and  later  to  get  a  loan  from 
the  Development  Loan  F^ind. 

Mr.  THURMONT).  Is  it  the  opinion 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  that  the 
past  record  of  Mr  Schwartz  as  counsel 
to  various  refugee  committees  and  com- 
missions, partic'^arly  the  Preparatory 
Commi&sion  of  the  International  Refu- 
gee Organization  between  1947  and  1949. 
qualifies  him  to  exercise  the  duties  of 
his  office  in  connection  with  immigration 
in  the  bfst  interests  of  the  United  States? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Our  committee  felt 
that  he  was  well  experienced  in  this  field 
and  tha:  he  would  make  a  good  admin- 
istrator of  this  office.  As  I  said  a  few 
minutes  ago.  m.^-  recollection  is  that  the 
committee  voted  to  report  the  nomina- 
tion favorably  by  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  THURMONTD.  I  have  no  further 
questions.  I  merely  wish  the  Record  to 
speak  on  these  questions  which  I  have 
propounded,  and  I  should  like  the  Record 
to  show  that  I  cast  my  vote  against  the 
confiiTTiEtion  of  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Schwartz. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Abba  P.  Schwartz  as  Administrator  of 
the  Bur?au  of  Consular  Affairs,  Refu- 
gees and  Immigration  of  the  State  De- 
partment, I  call  attention  to  a  New  York 
Times  editorial  of  July  12  of  this  year. 
Tills  was  on  the  occasion  when  an- 
noimcement  was  first  made  of  the  in- 
tention to  appoint  Mr,  Schwartz. 
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The  first  two  paragraphs  of  that  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Good  Sense  on  Immi- 
gration," read  as  follows: 

The  administration's  decision  to  appoint 
Abba  P.  Schwartz  as  Chief  of  the  State  De- 
partment's Bureau  of  Security  and  Consu- 
lar Affairs  reflects  a  recognition  that  Immi- 
grants make  a  positive  contribution  to  this 
country  and  that  the  officials  In  charge  of 
admittmg  them  should  not  be  primarily 
policemen. 

The  scheduled  reorganization  of  the  Bu- 
reau will  transfer  out  the  security  functions 
and  leave  Mr.  Schwartz  in  charge  of  Immi- 
gration, v'.sa.  passport,  and  refugee  mat- 
ters— areas  in  which  his  broad  experience 
With  International  agencies  in  this  field 
should  prove  exceptionally  useful.  His  long 
identification  with  humanitarian  efforts  in 
international  migration  indicates  he  will 
bring  to  his  new  post  the  compassion  and 
understanding  that  are  badly  needed  in  the 
administration  of  existing  regxilations. 

The  selection  of  Mr.  Schwartz  is  a 
notably  high  level  one,  as  the  editorial 
points  out.  In  1946-47  Mr.  Schwartz 
was  counsel  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  on  Refugees  of  the  United 
Nations  in  London.  Prom  1947  to  1949 
he  was  with  the  Preparatory  Commission 
for  the  International  Refugee  Organiza- 
tion. From  then  on  he  remained  as 
counsel  for  that  International  Refugee 
Commission.  In  this  capacity  Mr. 
Schwartz  has  come  to  know  intimately 
most  of  the  important  U.S.  consular 
offices  throughout  the  world.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  he  was  backed  for  this  ap- 
pointment by  such  individuals  as  Mrs. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  former  Dean 
James  M.  Landis  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  former  Senator  Herbert  Lehman, 
and  various  members  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School  faculty. 

In  private  practice  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Washington  law  firm  of 
Landis,  Cohen,  Schwartz  &  Ruben. 

Mr.  Schwartz  has  that  admirable  com- 
bination of  a  first-rate  technician  in  the 
law  and  an  individual  moved  by  deep 
consideration  and  compassion  for  his 
fellow  human  beings  swept  from  their 
moorings  by  the  cruel  tides  of  war  and 
spread  of  authoritarianism  in  its  wake. 

Mr  Schwartz  is  a  native  of  Baltimore. 
Md.,  where  he  was  born  on  April  17,  1916. 
He  received  a  B.S.  degree  from  the 
Georgetown  University  School  of  Foreign 
Service  in  1936  and  his  L.L.B.  degree 
from  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1939. 
Prom  1944  to  1946  he  was  in  active  Navy 
service  and  was  discharged  as  a  lieu- 
tenant. 

The  President  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  making  this  appointment  of  such 
high  caliber  so  particularly  qualified  by 
experience  and  understanding  for  the 
important  post  he  is  to  fill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
New  York  Times  editorial  to  which  I 
have  referred  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RErORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Gooo  Sense   on   Immigration 

The  administrations  decision  to  appoint 
Abba  P  Schwarz  as  Chief  of  the  State  De- 
partment a  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular 
Affairs  reflects  a  recognition  that  Immigrants 
make  a  positive  contribution  to  this  coxm- 
try  <ind   that  the  officials  In  charge  of  ad- 


mitting them  should  not  be  primarily 
policemen. 

The  scheduled  reorganization  of  the  bu- 
reau will  transfer  out  the  security  functions 
and  leave  Mr.  Schwartz  in  charge  of  immi- 
gration, visa,  passport  and  refugee  matters — 
areas  in  which  his  broad  experience  with  In- 
ternational agencies  in  this  field  should 
prove  exceptionally  useful.  His  long  Iden- 
tlflcatlon  with  humanitarian  efforts  In  In- 
ternational migration  indicates  he  will  bring 
to  his  new  post  the  compassion  and  under- 
standing that  are  badly  needed  In  the  ad- 
ministration   of    existing    regulations. 

Since  we  have  in  the  past  criticized  Rep- 
resentative Fr.\ncis  E  W.^LTER  for  the  restric- 
tive provisions  of  the  McCarran-Walter  Im- 
migration Act,  it  Is  pleasant  to  acknowledge 
his  service  In  recommending  Mr  Schwartz 
for  the  State  Department  post.  Mr.  Waltek 
also  performed  ably  yesterday  in  appealing 
to  the  House  to  give  President  Kennedy  free- 
dom of  action  in  deciding  questions  of  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Communist  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia. His  constructive  coop>eratlon  with 
the  administration  in  these  matters  ad- 
vances the  national  interest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  Abba  P. 
Schwartz  to  be  Administrator.  Bureau 
of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State'' 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  this  nom- 
ination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  resume  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


GRANTS  FOR  FAMILY  CLINICS  FOR 
DOMESTIC  AGRICULTURAL  MI- 
GRATORY WORKERS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  <S. 
1130t  to  amend  title  III  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  grants 
for  family  clinics  for  domestic  agricul- 
tural migratory  workers,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  wa.s,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert; 

That  title  III  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  tJ.S.C.,  ch.  6A  subch.  lit  is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  of  part  A  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"GR.\NTS  FOR  FAMILY  HEALTH  SERVICE  CLINICS 
rOR  DOMESTIC  AGRICULTURAL  MIGRATORY 
WORKERS 

"Sec    310.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 

be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1963,  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1964,  and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965,  such  stims,  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  for 
any  year,  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Surgeon  General  (  1  i  to  make  grants  to  pub- 
lic and  other  nonprofit  agencies,  institu- 
tions, and  organizations  for  paying  part  of 
the  cost  of  il)  establishing  and  operating 
family  health  service  clinics  f(jr  domestic 
agricultural  migratory  workers  and  their 
families,  Including  training  persons  to  pro- 
vide service*  in  the  establishing  and  oper- 


ating of  such  clinics,  and  (11)  special  proj- 
ects to  Improve  health  services  for  and  the 
health  conditions  of  domestic  agricultural 
migratory  workers  and  their  families.  Includ- 
ing training  persons  to  provide  health  serv- 
ices for  or  otherwise  improve  the  health  con- 
ditions of  such  migratory  workers  and  their 
families,  and  |2)  to  encourage  and  cooperate 
In  programs  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
health  services  for  or  otherwise  improving 
the  health  conditions  of  d<imestic  agricul- 
tural migratory  workers  and  their  families." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  statement  I  have  prepared. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement    by    Se.nator    Williams    op    New 
Jeeset  on  Health  Bill  S    1130 

The  18th  century  philosopher,  Dennis 
Diderot,  perceptively  observed  that  "it  Is  far 
better  to  woik  at  the  pre, ention  of  misery, 
than  to  multiply  places  of  refuge  for  the 
miserable." 

This  legislative  body  In  the  last  session, 
and  the  House  yesterday,  In  passing  the 
health  bill,  S.  1130,  transformed  Diderot's 
abstract  wisdom  into  a  realistic  legislative 
program  designed  to  eliminate  the  substand- 
ard health  conditions  among  our  migratory 
farm  families.  In  brief,  this  program  pro- 
vides Federal  funds  for  a  3-year  period,  to 
stimulate  State  and  local  health  progranis 
In  areas  seriously  affected  by  the  seasonal 
influx  of  migrant  citizens 

In  a  few  days  President  Kennedy,  who 
strongly  endorsed  this  legislation,  will  mike 
an  Immutable  mark  in  the  history  of  this 
great  Nation.  By  the  enactment  of  this  bill, 
the  Congress  will  have  achieved  a  historic 
breakthrough  for  migratory  farm  families 
These  citizens  who  reap  our  health -giving 
harvests  have  long  been  denied  this  Nation's 
achievements  in  medicine  and  science 

In  1939.  John  Steinbeck's  'Oraiies  of 
Wrath"  electrified  a  nation  still  convalescing 
from  the  depression.  More  recently.  La  Fol- 
lette  fought  long  and  hard  to  m..ike  democ- 
racy a  reality  for  these  people  whose  dally 
lives  mock  our  notions  of  equality.  And  al- 
though their  health  problems  have  long 
been  recognized,  the  Congress  has  never 
passed  legislation  of  Immediate,  practical 
help  to  the  men,  women  and  children  !n  our 
domestic  farm  labor  force. 

If,  as  President  Kennedy  has  said,  the 
true  measure  of  a  nation  is  its  success  In 
fulfilling  the  promise  for  a  better  life  for 
each  citizen,  then  each  of  us  here  today 
should  welcome  this  opportunity  to  make 
this  promise  a  reality  and  this  Nation  the 
embodiment  of  Justice. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  last  year  the  Senate  passed 
the  biU.  The  House  changed  it  in  two 
respects.  It  limited  the  program  to  $3 
million  a  year  for  3  years.  It  eliminated 
an  advisory  council.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  basic  purposes  of  the  bill  have  been 
preserved  as  the  Senate  passed  it.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment. 

The  aanendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  warmly  our  distinguished 
leader  in  this  field,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  IMr.  Williams],  who  has  worked 
so  assiduously  not  only  for  the  present 
bill  and  other  migratory  labor  bills.  In 
support  of  which  I  have  been  glad  to 
Join  with  him.  but  also  for  other  meas- 
lu-es  as  to  which  I  was  not  able  to  Join 
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him.  He  has  been  equally  assiduous  in 
relation  to  all  the  bills  on  which  he  has 
shown  leadership  in  that  field.  He  is  en- 
titled to  warm  congratulations  because 
of  the  passage  of  this,  the  first  of  the 
bills  in  the  important  program  which  he 
has  presented.    I  congratulate  him. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
particularly  grateful  to  my  friend,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Florida,  because  he 
has  been  very  instrumental  in  this  health 
measure,  which  will  benefit  families  who 
have  been  left  out  of  regular  health  pro- 
grams. Indeed.  It  is  a  breakthrough.  It 
Is  the  first  legislation  of  its  kind  that  has 
been  enacted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
joint  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland]  in  extending  congratula- 
tions and  commendations  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Williams].  He 
has  been  a  pioneer  in  this  field.  He  has 
had  to  overcome  much  in  the  way  of  dif- 
ficulties. He  has  shown  great  initiative, 
and  his  objectives  shine  through  despite 
the  modesty  which  is  his  hallmark. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate adjourns  tonight  that  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


AtTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET  DURING  SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciai-y  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OF'FICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


NEW  DIRECTIONS— DOWNHILL 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
1960  presidential  campaign  the  American 
public  was  subjected  to  a  Madison 
Avenue  selling  job  to  the  effect  that 
American  prestige  had  slipped  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  foreign  policies  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration. 

Suddenly,  the  New  Frontier  with  its 
policy  of  coalition,  coiifusion,  and  con- 
cession marched  up  the  "prestige  hill" 
and  proceeded  to  march  riglit  back  down 
again.  The  American  public  no  longer 
can  hear  the  cry  of  diminishing  prestige. 
I  might  add  that  I  have  always  advocated 
that  respect  was  more  desirable  than 
prestige  but  the  CCC  advisers  in  the 
Washington  rabbit  warrens  once  thought 
dilTerently, 

Then,  Mr.  President,  came  Cuba,  Laos, 
the  Berlin  wall,  ■west  New  Guinea,  the 
Congo,  Berhn  acce.-^s  routes,  and  again 
Cuba,  and  again  "the  wall," 

We  no  longer  hear  of  American  pres- 
tige but,  what  is  worse,  we  no  longer 
hear  of  respect  for  our  positions. 

As  A  ghastly  reminder  of  the  days 
when  Uie  American  public  were  exposed 


to  the  CCC  shell  game,  I  ask  urutnimous 
consent  that  a  most  interesting  article  by 
Constantine  Brown  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

America's  Low  Prestige  ln  Europe— U.S. 
Leadership  Blamed  fob  Letting  Aggres- 
sors Win  m  Many  Areas 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 
Munich.— Much  has  been  written  In  the 
last  year  by  newspapermen  reporting  from 
Europe  that  the  policies  followed  by  the 
United  States  have  brought  Its  prestige  to 
the  lowest   ebb   In   contemporary   history. 

In  3  weeks  of  travel  through  Switzerland 
and  Germany  your  reporter  has  talked  not 
only  with  responsible  leaders  but  also  with 
average  citizens.  In  this  city  there  was  an 
occasion  to  combine  a  social  visit  and  a 
political  discussion  with  an  old  friend  who. 
since  the  early  days  of  the  American  occu- 
pation, has  been  a  strong  advocate  of  a  pro- 
American  policy  for  Germany.  To  him, 
America  has  always  been  the  world  beacon 
of  Justice  and  htiman  rights. 

I  shall  try  to  present  In  condensed  form 
a  long  conversation  which.  In  the  mind 
of  this  reporter,  represents  the  views  of  not 
only  G«rmans,  but  of  many  Eiu-opean  leaders 
regarding  Washington's  new   policies. 

"The  Europeans,"  my  German  friend 
pointed  out.  "have  frequently  misunder- 
stood America's  policies.  This  Is  inevitable 
among  the  democracies  who  have  different 
conceptions  concerning  freedom.  But  we 
all  believed  that  you  would  never  tolerate 
the  real  meaning  of  freedom  to  be  snuffed 
out  anj'Where  in  the  world.  We  Germans 
know  what  It  is  to  lose  freedom  and  our 
civil  rights.  And  when  you  demolished  Hit- 
ler for  us,  we  believed  we  could  look  to  Amer- 
ica to  lead  the  way  for  our  country  to  regain 
its  democracy.  And  we  always  believed  that 
you  would  continue  to  do  your  utmost  to 
prevent  aggression — from  whatever  quarter  It 
might  come. 

"But  In  these  last  few  years,  and  especially 
In  the  last  few  months,  we  have  suffered  a 
sort  of  slow  Ehock;  we  have  reluctantly  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  you  regard  aggression 
with  equanimity,  provided  It  Is  perpetrated 
by  the  Communists  or  neutralists.  You  have 
established  the  principle  th.it  aggression  can 
pay  dividends  for  the  aggressors," 

He  then  began  to  enumerate  concrete 
cases.  He  started  with  the  little  enclaves 
such  as  Goa,  belonging  to  Portugal  on  the 
Indian  continent,  which  was  gobbled  up  by 
the  Indian  armies  overnight,  needlessly  re- 
minding me  that  our  only  reaction  was  some 
outraged  words  from  the"  lips  of  United  Na- 
tions Amb.assador  Stevenson,  and  mcTe  for- 
eign aid  tA3  India,  the  agi?ressor.  Added  to 
this  has  been  outright  hostility  by  Washing- 
ton toward  Portugal,  a  stanch  ally. 

The  next  example  was  our  hostility  to- 
ward President  Tshombe  of  Katanga,  a 
strong  antl-Communlst  who  Is  apparex:itly 
taking  literally,  my  friend  said,  the  self-de- 
termination of  all  nations  guaranteed  in  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  And  then  he  went  on  to 
mention  the  fact  that  our  longtime  ally, 
Holland,  had  been  forced  through  American 
pressure  to  give  up  a  small  remaining  part 
of  her  empire,  Irian,  and  cede  these  poor 
nath-e?  to  the  pru-Ccmmiunlst  president  rf 
Indonesia,  Sukarno;  even  though  the  Dutch 
were  willing  to  permit  the  natives  to  decide 
for  thpniselve,s  whether  tliey  should  become 
Independent  or  Join  with  the  Indonesians 
"You  actually  made  it  physically  Impossible 
for  the  Netherlands  to  send  troo]>s  to  defend 
the  natlvcb,'  he  added. 

"Take  Laos  "  he  said  "After  stating  early 
in  U)61  that  Laos  full  independence  whs  a 
matter  of  Hie  and  deoih  for  the  security  of 


east  Asia,  you  have  forced  the  creation  d 
a  so-called  neutralist  government.  It  will  be 
a  Communist  government  wltliln  a  year. 

"And  now  you  tolerate  coldblooded 
murders  by  the  East  Berlin  Vopos  right 
under  your  eyes,  while  at  the  same  time  you 
emphasize  human  rights  for  peoples  all 
over  the  world. 

"We  know  that  It  Is  not  the  American 
people  who  have  changed.  I  have  been  to 
the  States  recently,  and  I  know  from  per- 
sonal contacts  that  they  still  have  lofty 
Ideals  and  are  the  same  people  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  shed  their  blood  for  the  sake 
of  freedom,  and  to  pour  out  untold  billions 
to  make  a  better  world.  No,  the  change  has 
come  with  your  leadership.  They  are  now 
tolerating  aggression  because  of  the  new  ele- 
ment of  fear.  America's  leaders  of  the  past 
never  had  a  fear  complex — why,  you  entered 
the  last  two  wars  totally  unprepared.  But 
that  didn't  stop  you  from  your  determina- 
tion to  stamp  out  aggression. 

"There  Is  a  growing  feeling  in  Europe  to- 
day that  henceforth  they  will  have  to  'go 
it  alone'  without  America.  Their  leaders 
do  not  find  It  politic  to  say  It  outright:  but 
the  fact  is  that  many  of  them  are  now 
writing  off  the  United  States  as  the  mainstay 
of  the  remaining  free  world  This  Is  the 
kernel  of  America's  low  prestige  In  the 
world." 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  has  consistently  su]:)ported  both  this 
and  previous  administration?  en  defense 
measures,  I  fully  support  the  President's 
request  for  authority  to  call  up  150,000 
Reserves,  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  that  our 
defense  posture  may  be  in  .such  bad 
shape  that  the  present  Cuban  situation 
requires  its  shoring  up  by  the  recall  of 
Reserve  troops.  When  one  looks,  how- 
ever, to  BerUn  and  the  looming:  crisis 
there  this  autumn,  and  since  the  Presi- 
dent has  to  be  the  final  judge  on  mili- 
tary action,  he  should  have  this  power. 
Among  others,  I  have  advocated  a 
"get  firm"  policy  on  Cuba,  Berhn,  Laos, 
and  other  trouble  spots  for  a  long  time. 
In  and  of  itself,  the  callup.  if  followed 
by  the  same  inaction  by  the  administra- 
tion, will,  I  fear,  produce  no  favorable 
gains  in  our  foreign  policy. 

Now  is  the  time  for  America  to  move 
ahead  and  reassert  its  free  world  leader- 
ship. 

I  will  support  the  President's  request 
as  I  feel  he  should  be  suppoi'U'd.  but  the 
request  must  be  more  than  a  fianking 
movement  to  divert  the  American  public 
from  the  inaction  of  the  past  19  month.^. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  in  yesterday's  Wall 
Street  Journal  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Congressional   Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  President's  Responsibility 

It  Is  hardly  surprising  that  people  have 
had  mixed  emotions  about  President  Ken- 
nedys request  for  authority  to  call  up  mili- 
tary Re,serves  once  more.  But  the  country 
should  be  of  one  mind  about  It. 

First  of  all,  the  President  mutt  be  sup- 
ported. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  quite  uncompli- 
cated The  main  reRpinsibinty  of  Uie  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtos  u  to  look  to  tlie 
safety   ul   the  cuuniry   und   he   u  the   only 
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mnn  privy  to  nil  the  infnrmntlon,  mUitnry 
rxnd  dUilommlc,  vipon  which  J\idgmpnl  mtut 
cle<p*nd.  Whiit»vrr  othrri  mny  think  of  thiU 
Judgm«nt,  tho  Nfttlon*  infcty  li  Iikj  urcnt. 
R  thing  to  bfl  put  nt  hajrinrd  by  danylng  him 
tha  wsaponi  h«  luki  for 

In  thli  inntunce,  there  li  one  other  thing, 
Whatever  Impremlon  hli  requeit  granted 
may  make  upon  the  world,  hli  reqvieit  denied 
would  leave  the  world  to  think  that  the 
people  of  the  United  Utatci  were  lacklni; 
In  re«olutlon  to  do  what  U  necessary.  To 
the  hostile  part  of  the  world  that  would  be 
nn  Invitation  to  greater  boldness  In  aggres- 
sion everywhere  Pew  things  can  be  more 
dangerous  than  for  ovir  enemies  to  hold  our 
will  In  contempt. 

In  short,  the  President  must  be  supported 
In  this  simply  because  the  Nation  cannot 
do  otherwise.  The  penalties  of  giving  the 
President  an  unnecessary  authority  In  this 
case  are  nothing  compared  to  the  forfeit  wc 
might  pay  from  denying  it. 

But  the  matter  should  not  end  there 
Having  seen  to  It  that  the  Congress  promptly 
enacts  the  requested  legislation,  the  coun- 
try should  also  be  of  one  mind  In  expecting 
of  the  President  some  clearer  explanation 
of  what  he  is  doing  and  why. 

It  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  the  last 
of  the  Reserves  called  up  last  year  returned 
to  their  homes.  On  that  return  the  Secre- 
tiiry  of  Defen.'^e,  Mr.  McNamara.  explained 
to  Congress  that  the  callup  had  been  a  nec- 
essary improvisation.  "But."  he  said.  "Im- 
provisation Is  not  a  substitute  for  a  sound 
long-term  policy.  It  is  not  a  practical  policy 
to  rely  on  Reserve  Forces  to  meet  the  repeated 
crises  which  inevitably  He  ahead  " 

Not  only  Is  the  present  action  thus  left  to 
appear  as  another  piece  of  Improvisation.  It 
also  has  the  appearance  of  an  improvised 
i(est.ure.  And  considering  the  present  size 
of  the  armed  forces  which  confront  each 
other  across  the  world,  the  idea  of  adding 
150,000  more  soldiers  for  a  12-months  duty 
is  likp'.y  to  strike  everybody  as  a  most  trivial 
gesture. 

The  balance  of  pressures  at  Berlin  and 
Cub.i  are  hard.y  altered  by  changing  the 
b.il.ii.ce  with  a  handful  of  soldiers.  Mr, 
Khrushchev  understands  this  very  well,  for 
an  ilie  very  same  day  that  Mr,  Kennedy  asked 
to  call  up  these  few  Reserves,  Mr,  Khrushchev 
announced  a  reduction  in  the  manpower  of 
the  Soviet  Army  Yet  no  one  supposes  that 
this  weakens  the  position  of  the  Soviet  Union 
at  either  Berlin  or  Cuba 

Thus  from  a  military  standpoint,  the 
present,  action  has  every  appearance  of  be- 
ing tot.il'.y  irrelevant.  This  impression  is 
hardly  diminished  by  one  of  tlie  reasons 
which  19  commonly  given  in  Washington  for 
the   President's   move — politics 

The  idea  that  the  action  was  taken  to  an- 
swer criticism  of  inaction  is  not  merely  the 
gossip  of  those  unfriendly  to  the  President. 
A  New  York  Times  Washington  dispatch  put 
it  bluntly  "OfBclals  conceded  that  there  was 
a  political  advantage  for  the  administration 
In  meeting  Republican  criticism  of  Inaction 
on  Cuba  and  thus  forestalling  what 
threatened  to  oecome  a  devlslve  partisan 
debate  during  the  congressional  cun^pnlgn 
mis  fall," 

Ho  t.tken  all  in  all.  the  country  Is  entitled 
to  Home  bettor  explanation  than  it  has  ro- 
relvcd  If  It  Is  the  peojile's  duty  to  respond 
promptly  to  all  calls  for  the  Nation's  defenso, 
Mipy  aluo  deserve  to  know  the  reason  and 
P'liposo  of  what  they  are  called  upon  to  do, 
I  \^  dargorous  to  have  the  covintry  feel  that 
I'n  le.ulershlp  Is  Indecisive  and  Is  substituting 
improvisation  for  policy  It  Is  worse  for  the 
I  luiniry  to  think  tliot  In  the  name  of  defense 
I'K  leadership  It  making  empty  gestures  and 
playing  politics 

The  Presidents  responsibility  for  the  Na- 
tion »  s.vfrty  req\iires  that  he  give  Amprlemu 
conn  trnce  m  his  judgtuent  and  ihkt  ho  mak« 


our    enemies    r««<i|ieft    Ihai    IikIkhumiI        I'liin 
rr(}uli'e«  nuire   than  nn   uiirxpUiinini   m\uiiI; 
Ing  of  mnn  uphill  and  down 


PROXMIRE  REPLY  TO  KKHIl  TH.-M 
IJ:NaEON  MATIIEIMAIICAI.  IX^UA 
TIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  Prt^sidrrit .  re- 
cently Ihe  Si'UHtui'  fnitn  oklutu-tnu  !  Mr, 
Kerr  I  on  the  llooi  of  the  S'.nuic  chal- 
lenged me  to  pxpliv  11  cc'itam  cquiillons 
that  were  inoiudcci  in  the  scholarly  arti- 
cle I  put  In  the  REconn  to  document  my 
case  against  Iho  Inclu.slon  of  public  utili- 
ties In  the  invcstincni  lax  credit  pro- 
vision of  the  lax  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Okhilioniu  was  very 
defliiite  in  speclfyiuK  which  equations 
he  felt  required  explanation.  In  fact, 
he  read  into  the  Rfctrd  a  particular 
part  of  tlie  detailed  sliuiv 

While  this  Insertion  in  t!;e  Rlcord  was 
part  of  a  very  adequate  empirical  study 
of  the  determinants  of  iinc^tmcnt  m 
the  public  utility  industry,  tins  para- 
graph was  not  really  an  application  of 
mathematics  or  statistics.  Except  for  a 
very  minor  and  straightforward  algebraic 
operation  in  the  last  equation,  the  por- 
tion of  the  line  article  that  was  reprinted 
again  in  the  Record  contains  only  a 
statement  of  one  of  the  hypotheses  of  the 
article  which  was  subsequently  examined 
statistically  in  the  last  part  of  this  arti- 
cle. While  this  statement  of  an  hypoth- 
esis is  in  terms  of  symbols  for  ease  of 
statistical  verification,  the  use  of  symbols 
does  not  make  it  a  case  of  high-powered 
mathematics. 

I  am  happy  to  explain  this  paragraph 
to  the  Senator.  I  must  correct  his  mis- 
impression  that  this  simple  jmraKraph 
can  only  be  understood  by  someone  with 
a  Ph.  D.  in  mathematics. 

While  there  are  parts  of  this  article 
which  can  only  be  fully  under.stood  by 
someone  with  statistical  expern-ncf.  this 
paragraph  was  not  one  of  those  parts. 
But  even  if  this  were  true  fi)r  this  para- 
graph, that  would  not  be  an  adequate 
reason  to  exclude  it  from  the  Record. 
There  are  many  qualified  experts  that 
stafT  the  offices  and  commiliees  of  Con- 
gress. Part  of  their  jobs  i.s  to  be  aware  of 
the  technical  studies  that  are  available 
in  the  learned  journals  and  to  muke  the 
conclusions  and  the  analysis  of  these 
studies  available  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress. For  this  reason  it  i.s  obvious  that 
Insertions  of  .such  material  into  the  He  ■- 
ORD  serves  a  very  useful  and  m'c<>.s.s(iry 
purpo.se  or  function  wlicncvii  U'.  isiatuui 
as  technical  as  the  tax  biii  i.s  bciiii.:  con- 
sidered. 

But  the  assumption  that  thl«  material 
In  general,  or  thl.s  parni-iraiih  in  particu- 
lar can  only  be  understood  by  trained 
mathemallclan.s  i.s  very  mucli  ir.  crio; 
I  can  lUu.strate  thl.s  by  the  pui  a,-i  .ij-l. 
which  'he  Senator  from  Oklaliomu  u.skcd 
me  to  explain, 

(8) 
I,-JAP,'  75..,-(P/S).] 

The  only  thing  that  thrs  ((iimtion  Myi 
is  that: 

Tho  iircator  the  expected  Kiouth  In 
sales  and  output  in  the  ik-m  pciiod  !.■ 
latlve  to  capacity  in  the  cm  rent  pciiod. 


th(  hii'hei  the  level  of  Investment  In  thlg 
iiciiod  will  be 

!!  iii'io  tells  u.s  that  the  more  unused 
ca;  .u'l'v  Is  deslrefl  for  purpo.ses  of  mert- 
1!!  ,i!iixpt>c'rd  or  peak  loads,  the  grealrr 
!)  r  :r\ci  of  invivslmenl  will  be  In  this 
im;:-i    Klntlvc  to  any  Increase  in  ex- 

p  •(  '!■  1    .sales 

.-XM  iinyoiie  ha.s  to  do  In  to  Insert  the 
moanlnw  of  th.e  symbols  into  the  equa- 
tion, and  a:k  one.sclf  how  a  chanue  In 
one  of  t!ie  factors  will  cliaiv.e  the  sl/.c 
of  the  invi\stment  predicted  by  the  re- 
latlon&hip  v,hieh  is  posited  by  the  hy- 
pothesis being  tested.  For  example,  If 
AP,'',  the  anticipated  output  In  the  next 
period  Koes  up,  investment  In  this  pe- 
riod will  I'o  up  This  is  a  propo.vilion 
which  everyone  can  understand  even  if 
one  does  not  afc;r(>e  with  it.  Or  if  S.  the 
size  of  available  capacity  goes  down,  or 
falls  to  grow  as  fast  as  anticipated  de- 
mand, again  the  size  of  present  invest- 
ment will  go  up. 

Or  if  P/S,  the  "optimum  rate  of  ca- 
pacity" utilization  t;oes  up,  the  level  of 
present  Investment  will  tend  to  go  down. 
Or  if  P  8  goes  down,  the  level  of  invest- 
ment in  the  present  period  will  ko  up. 

These  are  all  statements  which  have 
obvious  meanings.  Their  expression  in 
terms  of  symbols  should  not  mean  they 
either  are  not  worthy  of  consideration  or 
understandable  by  Conyress. 

Relation  <4i  makes  explicit  only  one 
more  relationship  which  will  make  llie 
hypothesis  more  complete.  All  that 
equation  says  which  equation  3'  does 
not  say  is  that  the  anticipated  level  of 
output  in  the  next  period  is  determined 
by  the  rate  of  growth  of  output  of  that 
particular  public  utility  in  the  recent 
past.  This  rate  of  growth  is  indicated 
by  i. 

APt'-^  =  (Itt'  Pt  :  says  only  that  the 
output  and  demand  in  period  t-t-l  is 
determined  when  the  output  in  period  t 
Is  known  and  expanded  by  a  rate  of 
growth  i.  which  i.s  compounded.  Any- 
body who  Is  familiar  with  compound  in- 
terest can  understand  this  part  of  rela- 
tionship 4. 

(4) 

/,•       [«r//«)'PM/5f-J-'P    5>rl 

Anybody  with  high  school  algebra  can 
see  that  line  2  of  equation  4  Is  the  same 
thing  as  line  one.  The  <  1  •  i  > '  term  is 
Just  transposed  so  that  it  multiplies  both 
of  tlie  terms  witlun  the  brackets.  Since 
any  multiplication  of  Pi-1  by  (l-|-l)' 
gives  the  same  thing  that  was  there  be- 
fore lerin.s  were  transpo.sed.  Since 
IMl-fir  has  been  a;kl(>d  to  the  ,su' :ii>l 
term  In  the  braclu-ts,  any  multii;licutii:n 
of  It  by  (1±1)'  will  be  the  ibaine  thing  us 
multiplying  it  by  one 

All  of  this  Is  uiiit  a  rear!  an  iliu:  of 
terms  to  p<-imit  furtliei  ease  of  statt;.li- 
rnl  \  '  :  .C.c  ,iiU)n  that  th(-  re.st  of  the  at  I  cc 

(1, dined  w>th  It  dot-.s  not  chan  c 
'.!.'  !:'' imtla  Ms  which  was  .stal  d  iii  .s.Mn- 
bulic  !(  1  lus  m  ecjuat.on  li 

This  in  ceneral  relationships  '3'  and 
I  I  a!  e  only  .symlioUc  statement.s  of  ldea.s 
that  everyone  can  under.stand.  Namely. 
that  investment  m  public  utility  facili- 
ties i,s  determined  by  the  rate  of  growth 
of  d<'rnand  relative  to  existing  invesl- 
;n<  ;.t  and  the  d(>slred  rate  of  capacity 
uti.i/utii>n      The  .statement  of  these  Ideas 
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ill  \v\mh  of  wyinbolN  does  not  establish 
that  the  statement*  are  true  But  il 
does  i)rrmit  fui  tliei  analvNis  and  statis- 
ticnl  verincatlon  of  the  hypothesis  The 
duli'-eciuent  part  of  the  article  which  wii.s 
noi  icprlnted  did  this  with  tlie  use  of 
leflned  mathenia!  uul  and  stalislica! 
teelwuqucs  It  l,s  these  teehni(|ues  used 
in  Die  ■other  pait  of  the  article  wlueh 
invohe  real  mathematics,  nnd  not  only 
the  restatement  of  proposituui.s  m  terms 
of  symbols  For  these  rea.son.s  it  Is  dif- 
ficult to  use  the  piut  of  the  article  in- 
serted in  the  iccoid  a.s  focal  i)olnt  for  a 
discussion  of  mathematics  because  these 
Is  virtually  no  mathematics  in  that 
section. 
Relation  (3)  : 

Ir-a[APt'-KSi.\-^P,S)t] 
Relation  (4) : 

/»  =  a|(l  +  <)»P,  \/St.i-(P/S)t] 

/»=a(l-|-<)»(P«.i/5i.l-l/(l-fi)'(P/S)(l 

/«  =  a>[PM/5j-i-(l-Y)(P/S)i] 

APt'-^=n  +  i)*Pi.i 

a»  =  a(l-|-0» 

y=l-l/(l-<)a 

/.==  Investment  In  plant  and  equipmer.t 
in  period  t. 

/1P<''^  output  anticipated  m  the  miv- 
en  period  't '  for  the  next  period  a  •  1  ■ 

P:  output  or  sales  in  period  't'  in 
terms  of  kilowatt-hours 

5(=^ installed  capacity.  In  terms  of  kilo- 
watt-hours. 

*P  S^t  optimum  or  dasii-ed  rate  of 
capacity  utilization. 

a  a  constant  indicating  the  extent  of 
Investment  respon>e  to  changes  m  sales 
and  capacity 

I  have  explained  this  eciuation  or  lela- 
tionship  above.  This  is  simply  an  ex- 
pression of  the  relationship  m  symbols 


FISH    AND  WILDLIFI-:   BENEFITS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  HR  1171'  to  assure 
continued  Hsh  and  wildlife  benefit*  from 
the  national  fish  and  wildlife  conserva- 
tion areas  by  authorizing  their  appropri- 
ate Incidental  or  secondary  use  for  public 
recreation  to  the  extent  that  such  use 
Is  compatible  with  the  piimary  j)urix)he5 
of  such  areas,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRKSIDINO  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  ai^reemn  to  the  amend- 
ment ofTered  by  the  Senator  fiom  New 
Jersey  I  Mr  WitirvMs  ' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jer.sey  Mr 
President,   l   witlulrau    my   amendment 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mi  President  it 
Is  nv.    I  lull  I -tiipcjiiin    iiiii[    t\^,,  amend- 

n^'  !•'  ■''  ''■''  b.  oflii'ed  to  the  bill,  one  by 
the.srniPi.  iiorn  Nr\A  Yolk  .Mr  KkM- 
INu  ,  ujitl  tlie  othei  i)V  the  Seiuitoi  fiom 
New  Jersey  I  Mr  Wiiiimvis 

Mr.  KEA'MNO  I  have  two  amend- 
ments, ,»nd  I  belie\(>  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  Lonc     has  one  also. 

Mr.  LONG  of  LoiiiMaiia  It  is  not  nt 
the  deslc,   but    I    h.wc   printed   copies  of 

Mr  MANSFIJ'.Ln  Does  tlie  Senator 
Wlllulia.v  hl.s  uinendinent  to  the  peiuUni; 
bir,'> 

Ml     KEATING       Yes 

Mr  Long  of  Louisiana  Yes  under 
the  conditions  slated  bv  tlie  matoiitv 
louder, 


AMENDMENT  OF  WAR  CLAIMS  ACT 
OF  104H 
Mr  MANSFIELD  I  o^k  unanimous 
ron.ser.t  Uuil  the  unflnliihed  busineNs  lx' 
temporarily  laid  a«ide  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate i)rocee(i  to  the  eonsiderallon  of  Cal- 
endar 1827    H  R   7283 

'I  lie  PKESIDINO  OFFICER  The  bill 
\vill  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate 

The  Leoi.si  ATIVE  Ci.erk  A  bill  H  H 
7283  to  amend  the  War  Claims  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  t.<)  provide  compen.sa- 
tion  for  certain  World  War  II  los.ses 

•I  he  PRKSIDINO  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  U)  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Tliere  bemi;  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 

Mr  MANSFIELD  .Mr  President  the 
reason  for  the  shift  is  that  this  fits  m 
better  with  the  regular  procedure  A 
certain  amount  of  opposition  which  l.ad 
been  rej^i.'-tercd  against  Calendar  No 
1827.  H  R  71183.  has  been  removed,  so 
that  we  can  deal  with  this  particular 
pioposal   and  proposals  related  thereto 

Mr  MOR.se  obtained  the  floor 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr  MORSK  I  y:eld  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  question  on  this  particular  matter  Is 
It  the  purpo.sc  of  the  Senator  from  New- 
Jersey  to  ofTer  an  amendment  now  to 
the  measure  which  :s  the  peiidinK  busi- 
ness. HR,  7283'.^ 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,  Il  is 
my  purix)se  eventuallv  to  do  so. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  That  is  the  House 
bill,  H  R    7283,  as  I  understand 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  It  is 
the  House  bill,  which  is  the  pending 
business 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  the  Senator  offer- 
ing an  amf^ndment  to  the  House  bill? 

Mr    WILLIAMS  of  New  Jensey.     Yes 

Mr  DIHKSKN.  May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  if  he  proposes  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  H  R.  7283'' 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  To  the 
House-pa.ssed  war  claims  bill:  veo 

Mr  DIRKSEN  That  is  true  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  also? 

Mr   KEATING      That  is  correct 

Mr  JAVITS  I  .shall  ofTer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  tlie  Senator 
from  Louisiana 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Then  it  is  the  evident 
purpose  to  make  a  .sort  of  packaj^e  bill 
out  of  H  H  7283  dealing  with  war  claims 
and  with  other  bills  related  to  alien 
property? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  It  Is  tlie 
mirntion  of  most  of  us  to  suppoii  m  nen- 
eial  the  House  bill  and  to  offer  amend- 
ments to  that  bill  I  believe  that  amend- 
ments mu'hl  he  offered  to  strike  otil  llie 
jiayment  provisions  m  that  bill  which 
effort ,  of  eouise  would  be  resisted  by 
those  of  us  wild  t)elie\e  there  should  be 
payment  pioMsions  m  the  bill,  ro  that 
those  w!u)  have  war  claims  may  have 
some  hope  of  receiving  payment  on  tluii 
claims  duiing  tlir  next  year  or  two 

That  may  be  Nomrwhat  controversial, 
but  I  am  suie  it  will  be  debated  and 
voted  upon  Also  I  should  Ukr  to  offer 
a  .small-business  amendment  to  th(>  pay- 
ment ;)ruvisiou6. 


T  brllrvr  the  Senator  from  New  Voik 
'Mr  Kkatin(,  !  has  In  mind  an  uniriid- 
nunt   to   require   that   Ocneral   Annline 

Corp  be  sold  m  order  to  "beef  up  the 
f'li.d  in  oidii  to  make  moie  n.unr\ 
avanabli  le  !!,(,.se  wlio  liave  pi  ope;  ud: 
claims  I  hut  amendment  wii;  ],a\c  u 
be  (hsposeil  of  on  its  merits,  as  well, 

I  am  hapjjy  that  the  bill  has  been 
caili'd  ;ip  becaiisr-  it  Neem.s  to  mr  that 
after  17  years  th.e  peopl(>  who  liave  le- 
gitimate and  dese.'vmg  war  claims 
sho\iicl  !,ave  a  iiglu  to  expect  some  pa.\ - 
ment  as  sow.  a.s  tin  matter  can  be  ad- 
.1  us  ted 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  should  like  to  a.sk 
the  majoiity  leader  whether  he  antici- 
pates that  there  will  be  further  vea- 
and-nay  votes  tonight 

Mr    MANSFIELD     No 


AMENDMENT  OF  WAR  CLAIMS  ACT 
OF  1948,  RELATING  TO  CERTAIN 
WORLD  WAR  II  LOSSES— AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President,  I  send 
to  tlie  desk  two  amendments  to  the  bill 
'HR  7283-  to  amend  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948.  as  aiiiended  to  provide  com- 
pensatio!^.  foi'  certain  World  War  II 
lo.s.ses  They  a:e  the  same  amendments 
as  were  ofTered  previoasly  to  the  bill 
which  h.as  been  supplanted 

The  first  amendment  is  offered  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Hapt    Casi 
WiLti.MUs    of    New    Jersey,    Javits,    ar-.d 
Scott 

The  second  ameiidment  is  ofTered  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Hart, 
Javits,  and  Scott. 

If  it  is  agreeable  to  the  majority  it  ad- 
er,  I  ask  that  the  amendment  I  first  dis- 
cuss be  made  the  pending  oi'der  of 
business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore     The  amendment  will  be  stated 

The  Legislative  Clerk  At  the  ap- 
propr.ate  place  m  the  bill,  it  is  proposed 
to  add  a  new  section  to  read  as  follows: 

Sic  Secilun   9  m    of   the   Trudlr-.g   With 

the  Enemy  Act.  as  Hmended    is  an. ended  by 

strUcirt;  -.v.:  tlie  ptiii,.d  at  the  end  thereof 
and  !•  .MT- .:,».•  :;.  .;r..  itu'rcof  a  colon  aiid  the 
follow.ng:  Pn^ndcd  furtnrr_  That  uitc-u  a 
deternUnatlon  made  by  tlie  Prendeni  in 
time  (if  wiir  ■!  ;:ar;ng  ur.y  i.nlk.iml  en^er- 
gency  d(>r:!ircci  t\  the  Presidei-.t  tl-.nT  the 
ip.tpre:!  u),r1  wcir.irc  of  t.hP  United  .Siatrs 
rftjtr.r-   ;!;«•  ma-  ( '.   ;iii\'   proi)erty  rir   '.'.'.U'Ti-y 


u.'  !(■) 


'  I.C     (111  ',(■     ■  '■ 


ii.f  A  ion  Property  CunloUUi!,  or  ,,:. 
.(•,■„•  .r  omo»r,  or  Hftncy  may  ».<■;;  ».,,:;. 
erty  or  intvrMt  or  pan  ii.cir.  i  ;,.  (  , 
ity  wl-h  law  uppMonbli    \>:  >,.  tn  .  i   pr 

l>\      I,    !!,       1.! 


1  ,.i;ir.fd  in  any  :   .:•  ::  r  i 

i-i,    nnd    [x-iirti!  t?    nn    wi 

.IK  t  tniM.t   (I    1 1.  ,^    proviso 

).y   sue- 

;.   prop- 

1  '    nn- 

.:ty 

V   time   ptini    1..    !;,r   i:.\:\   of 

t.l,,'.  iii;>.;!i, rM  in  Kllfll  kult  Nn  »ii(h  nals 
^l"<'.  ■'  it.iair  .,!  Ill  U'.Uty  (ll>y»  hlive  puhurd 
liMf!  !  !,r  j.i  ;!,■;(  ,,tl',  rcf  nut  let-  Ir,  1  hr  Krdrl:,. 
HrKlH  I  (.(  Wiv  11. In. linn  to  sell  'I  lii-  i.c 
piiMi-'vU  :  ni.\  Mil  11  ►ii.r  nliiiU  lie  drpos  ird 
in  u  upri  i.i.  i.irniit.t  eniiiblishrd  in  !!ir 
■I'rriiM,iy  ui,<i  !.;,!,,;  in-  hi-Ul  m  trunl  b\  ll.c 
,scrrc!.  ii  V  i>(  11. (•  Trriifiiiv  jirndlng  tl,i-  »i.Mv 
ct  firuii  'odnniMM  in  rucli  i.\in  Any  reii  \t  \ 
'  :  i.i.\  r,nin>i\n!  In  nny  such  suit  m  M-rjir.  ; 
!  ;  !lif  pioperl\'  oi  mirrem  or  j)i\rt  '.tuif  ' 
>•'  ^",!  KhiiU  hf  Ml !  ii«rif<l  from  the  i.r;  pt:  . 
l■r^d^  n!  tin!,  ^:\^r  uiileur  mnli  cioiniuit, 
wllhln  i>,\'.\  iiu\i,  i.iici  rei  rijji  i.|  n,  ucp  of 
l!>r  HI  1.-1, n  r[  r,c!  pmt  l•r'(l^  ni  kult  «>rvc>s 
upon    lie  Allen  I'jopcriy  fusiv.dmn,  tv  wiy 
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•ucceMor  officer  or  ngoncy,  und  f\lM  with  tlie 
court  «n  flection  to  wttlvo  lUl  ciRtma  to  the 
net  procoodi,  or  luiy  piul  thereof,  nnd  to 
claim  Ju»t  conij)ou«iilloa  ln«tPttU  If  tha 
court  flndi  that  the  cialmnnt  hiu  csUblUhed 
\u\  inlrrpit.  right,  nr  title  m  any  property  In 
respect  of  which  luch  iin  election  hm  been 
fcr^od  nnd  flleit,  It  ihull  proceed  to  tlrlprmlne 
tilt)  iunount  which  will  connMlute  Ju«t  com- 
luMuniiun  fiir  tw\\  iiilere«i  rlglit.  or  Mile, 
anil  ahalt  ordnr  |iityn)onl  to  the  cliUnuuit  of 
lUc  ivnuiuni  a>i  ilnl«'Mnluotl  An  order  fur  lUo 
pnynipnt  nf  j\i»i  con>ppiuuHon  hereunder 
■  hiUI  he  It  Jiuliintonl  ngiUiint  the  United 
Mtutps  und  ■hf*!!  b"  pi\7uble  nrnt  fmnv  the 
nr(  pnneedii  of  tl\e  t:\\«  in  un  oinouni  not 
!.i  rx,  ni-u  the  «n>i  \iul  the  cU^Un.uU.  would 
ln\o  ip<eued  had  hn  rlpcled  to  HCcept  hl« 
pi'iptirti.inute  part  of  the  net  prucerdii  of  the 
•Ale.  mid  the  IxUnnoe,  it  nny,  Nhnll  he  pi«y' 
iiiiie  m  the  mtnie  n>nnner  hh  ivrn  juditnirntii 
in  ciAnpii  .u'lHlnK  under  eccllon  1.14(1  of  title 
JB,  UultPd  NtatPd  Code  The  Allrn  Prnprrty 
(■.i»t  U'.iui  nr  any  micreMor  officpr  or  nurncy 
%\\.\\\.  munedlntcly  upon  the  entry  uf  ntnl 
judgtnrjit,  notify  the  Hccrotary  nf  ihc  Treiwt- 
ury  of  the  determination  by  final  J\idgment 
nf  the  clalmani'g  Interest  and  right  to  the 
proportionate  part  of  the  net  proceeds  from 
the  sale,  and  the  final  determination  by 
Judgment  of  the  amount  of  Just  compensa- 
tion m  the  event  the  claimant  has  elected 
to  recover  Just  comjjcnsatlon  for  the  Interest 
in  the  property  he  claimed." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed. 

Mr.  KEATING  ffor  himself,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr,  Javits,  and  Mr.  Scott ^  submitted 
an  amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them,  jointly,  to  Hou^e  bill  7283, 
supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  ana  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  sena  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  7283.  The  amendment 
deals  with  the  General  Aniline  Film  & 
Dye  Corp.  situation,  which  was  the  pend- 
ing busmess  on  the  previous  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
HARTi  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  House  bill  7283,  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  he  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  JAVITS  'for  himself,  Mr.  Keat- 
ing, and  Mr.  Douglas)  submitted  an 
amendment.  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them.  Jointly,  to  House  bill  7283,  supra, 
which  was  ordt-rod  to  He  on  the  table 
ai\d  to  bo  printed, 

Mr  LONG  of  LoulsiKna  s\ibmlited  ftn 
ftinrndineni,  iniended  lo  be  proposed  by 
hiin,  lo  House  bill  7aH3,  supirt,  which 
wi\.i  ordord  lo  Ho  on  llic  Ublo  und  to 
br  pi  lMl(  d 


FOOD    FIDKR,  AND  FOREIGN  AID- 
ADDRESS  BY  HERBERT  J,  WATERS 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  rc- 
cotUly  MlnneapoU.s.  Minn,,  was  the  host 
city  for  the  33d  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Soybean  Processor's  Associa- 
tion. The  production  and  processing  of 
soybeans  represents  a  major  Industry 
and  economic  development  for  the  State 
of  Minnesota  and  the  Midwest.  Soy- 
beans are  not  only  one  of  our  largest 
cash  crops,  but  also  represent  a  source 
of  vital  food  at  home  and  abroad.    The 


mftrketlng  of  soybeun.s  m  tin-  intoinn- 
tlonal  market  hoa  procei'iicd  u!  iw.  um  i.^- 
Ing  pace,  thereby  pruvltlinK  new  ..itlc^s 
I'or  the  ever-expunciinii  pituliu-iuM  a  ii.o 
Hoybcan  and  it«  procr.s.sod  i);iHhuts 

Ono  of  the  fouLund  .siicukci.s  ui  tlio 
it\;t'nt  conviMition  of  tin-  .Nuiinuftl  Soy- 
bean F'rooPNnoi'.s  A.vsDi.nthn  wu.h  Ml', 
Herbert  J  Wiiltu-i,  the  u.smsI.ii.i  ii,uiln« 
l.slralur  for  tnutei'liU  i  .-.iiiii  ci  ■.  Iioin  tho 
Ageiu'v  foi  liiit'i nut i"ti-il  I >i'. i  lupinenl, 
Mr,  Wnter.s  wiv'^  h.'.mk  i.i'i  M  a,::!  jiio  fOf 
iteviMill  yotir.-i  ii,-t  in\  .  In;  lu  .UuUvo  M" 
,'U,Ntiuil  I  know  (li  r.ii  isi.ni  In  lOVirR" 
nioiii  who  \\\\s  i\  1)1 1 ui  undtritondini 
luul  a  nuire  llnuouali  Knowird:rp  nf  thn 
t'olt'  of  nm  UMiHut'f  In  i  in-  Ahum  icmi  r-  ■..:»- 

Ojny  «nd  lll  our  rtUrl^Ml-iliil   p(>,i^;(•^    []\:\\\ 

'S\v  Wntors  Itr  ha.t  iniuj.-  \tu>iuUio 
I'.ontrlbullon.'i  to  the  {ii>vrioii;i;i nt  of  tho 
lord-for-prnce  prorriiin 

Prior  to  hl.H  wot  k  wiih  nv  Im>  wwi^ 
an  olTltial  in  the  Drpivi  iini'm  of  Agri- 
culture. Hl.s  knovvledyr  of  a  ::  irultural 
l)0)lcy  and  his  ^aw^\)  nt-il  ur.d  I'-'uMdlng 
of  the  rolo  of  at>i  icultui  i-  \\\  for.  ;  ■;.  ■  rade 
qualifies  him  a.s  nn  ir.formml  spokesman 
on  these  subject.^.  Indeed,  he  Is  an  ex- 
I>ert  in  the  field  of  aKncultural  econom- 
ics, both  domestic  and  foreign. 

Mr.  Waters  addressed  the  National 
.Soybean  Processor's  As.^ociation  on  the 
topic  of  foreign  aid.  He  emphasized  in 
particular  that  foreisn  aid  is  not  only 
iv  humanitarian  effort  but  also  a  pro- 
^jram  designed*  to  strentjthen  om-  na- 
:ional  security.  He  emphasized,  in  ad- 
dition to  these  imporlant  facets,  that 
foreisrn  aid  is  a  bold  market  develop- 
ment effort  opening  the  way  for  the  most 
significant  trade  expansion  that  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

The  full  text  of  the  address  by  Mr. 
Herbert  J.  Waters  is  worthy  of  our  at- 
tention and  careful  study.  Therefore, 
I  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
iind  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
us  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Herdert  J  VV.^t-er.s,  Assistant 
Administrator  for  Material  RisotTBCia 
AoENCT    roR    International    Dcvxlopmint 

BEI-ORE    the    33d     AN.NTAI      Cc^NVEVTinN     Na- 

Tio.NAL    Soybean    Proce.ssor'9    As-sociatioN, 
MiNNiAPOLis.  Minn  .  Ai'c.rsT  20    ls)t!i 

Mr  Chftlrmun  and  gentlemen  l)e:  >rp  1 
express  my  own  plcii.svne  ut  be^ll^'  ii.uK  in 
iny  adopted  .state  of  Min!u>si.[,i  i  wn\i  ,i  uxe 
to  bring  you  ureeiiugri  (run  .s,n,'  i  Hum* 
I'MHKY  JIo  UKked  nie  lo  ionvf)'  nil  oon- 
tiTrtlUlntloni  for  the  rITi-otUo  tMb  thU  group 
lias  l>een  ppiforniibii  '!ir.>'i('h  m.-   wa:-, 

Kiir  nu'ne'.f  1  frr',  ;>;:  tiin  p.i' i.ti: r  nnrt 
rxtMtrnienf  of  hnmrc'iniof?  I>ut'r:-  n,  n 
vpar«  with  .Mr>n^tnr  JlrMi-jittrt  i  i.a.i  Uic 
('loaN\iri>  and  piivlioB''  "f  workinu  with  yoU— 
<  f  |tt>ttlnit  to  knnw  \nu.  ifg  guod  to  iM 
Lark  wnong  old   frirmU. 

My  trpir  t.Mliw  ;•<  f   irljin  ftl(J. 

I  liopo  lo  lip  kIiip  t  r  present  to  you  ft  lldtt 
of  foreign  aid  that  Is  l.ttio  pvibllolned  and 
little  talked  iibout  This  I  will  do  later  In 
my  talk 

Oonrrnlly.  ^^-e  nrc  rxi;  aware  of  the  history 
and  arhlevement.i  of  the  foreign  assistance 
program — the  Marshall  plan  with  Its  new 
and  revolutionary  Ide.is  of  helping  Europe 
rogaln  Its  political  and  economic  equilib- 
rium— the  saving  of  CJreece  and  Turkey 
from  communism— the  countering  of  Com- 
munist   force    la    Korea   and    Formosa — the 


•upport  of  Vlitnam  in  ItN  itrviKgle  ngnlniit 
Ootiununltt  Inicrnikl   und   cxternul   prcnaure 

Th«  fortlgn  unMhiunce  proKruni  lum  iiluyed 
A  VltAl  rol«  In  tho  IiKht  ub'uiUMt  totalltuniui- 
Imn  nil  ov«r  the  fun'  woiui 

Now  th«rt  linnvOir  i>ir\iKHli'     peiUup.'<  .m 
«veu  mort  Iniportiuu  .uui  i.uinei  lui.th.n  i.i.e 
tho  ttruBglo  ii(!ittniit  p>\eM\    dixeitM^  ivml  in. 

JUltlCf  long  rixlMli-d   l>V   ^:;i<a!    nunilieln  Mf   th« 

world'!  popui.M:  .u 

It  ll  Woll  <A  1 1  h  cnnnitli'i  u  ri  th.U  nt'iiM 
tUun  Ol)0>thlr>l  "I  thn  prnple  of  tho  M>'iU| 
live  nt  or  b9l'   '^    >.  i'  i  Uln;.  t<   IrM-l 

Ovir  iMlt)  It   hi<n.li'i|.   Ii'lI    [Ui.'.rm  i.uili"!    Im 

InatnntAiteoui.  Thia  br.  inrh  iMtii.Uy  >  ir.n 
when  wo  renimo  thnt  the  t<n<  ,,>i  ,uui  i  t'oni>inio 
oondltlona  roqulnoM  iiuoiiM-r  mr  deep  root* 
ed.  BoonuBO  of  lur  roriMv  mul  drive  wn 
Ainorlcuui  tviiU   *'    >'•<  iiuii.tiiiiii     rveu   ini 

pOtUOUt<~tO  ROtlh'    ''    (>''   'h<iu;>-n    we   billi  .  i 

to  b«  nMdo4  IB  ti  "•  <   :iMMr»  u im  |. 

Ing, 

Wo   muat   rORlUe    Uiit     \u    nrdel     in    he    Im>.1. 

InR  and  otTootlve  I'ur  [<>reiitn  i\M<ifM<ii\re  mu'^t 
be  broadly  bnac>d  mi  n<niiui  well  iihthued 
development  plinn  mid  <>ii;prti\rti 

Thle  tskpti  iinie  r'vm  m  ihe  t'nllrd 
BtAtea  chill  k'ex  III  thiH  mHgnltvKlc  \m  tr  not 
brought   on    <  -.rrniwht 

But,  whftt  ur>'  !!ir  p  irp. i'les  of  U.S.  foreign 
aid?  There  are  twi  m.un  purp<i.'«c.i  The 
first  la  a  bumanlt  .nui.  t ne 

The  aecond  mny  be  tornicd  pure  scir-inter- 
est. 

President  Kennedy  In  hU  InaiiRunil  ad- 
dress expreesefi  the  humanitarian  a.'ipects  of 
the  program  in  these  words: 

"To  those  peoples  In  the  hxits  and  villnpf>3 
of  half  the  globe  struggling  to  break  the 
bonds  of  mass  misery,  we  pledge  our  best 
efforts  to  help  them  help  themselves  for 
whatever  period  Is  required — not  because  the 
Communists  may  be  doing  It.  not  bccau.>;e 
we  seek  their  votes,  but  because  It  Is  right. 
If  a  free  society  cannot  help  the  many  who 
are  poor,  It  cannot  save  the  few  who  i^re 
rich." 

The  second  reason  as  I  have  said,  Is  self- 
interest.  Foreign  aid  helps  to  establish  the 
basis  for  a  stable  and  peaceful  world  com- 
munity by  promoting  economic  development, 
helping  to  maintain  law  and  order,  strength- 
ening the  governments  in  the  new  nations 
of  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent- 
ing subversion  and  aggression.  Thus,  for- 
eign aid  gives  beleaguered  countries  the 
additional  strengih  needed  to  enable  them 
to  resist  the  Communist  threat,  thereby  In- 
creasing the  national  security  of  the  United 
States. 

In  another  sense,  the  stUmilatlon  of  eco- 
nomic growth  In  the  presently  underdevel- 
oped, but  developing,  countries  of  the  world 
haa  a  direct  bearing  on  the  economic  futtue 
of  the  United  States 

Fori  i^'i.  .Ill  ss  also  a  buM  m:\rket  develop- 
ment !  :l  ' ',  i'lMHn  the  way  lor  the  muM 
algalflcant    ir..de    expuii.'^hin    tl.e    world    h.a 

ever  known 

Tho  greatiht  puientiul  tnr  expan>iinn  .f 
our  rrtnrkf'M  in  me  vvnrlit  Imhiy  are  ihii«ii 
very  >  -wi.ir.m  l.i  wli.iui  we  are  IH'W  pi'uvid' 
Ingpe-i:  .mil'  (vnr.i.iimu'e  I'hev  cnniiun  mi'.ib 
thun     ■'  '    prrrei.t    rt    the    pnpulatltih    nf    Ihrt 

free  worui 

Thla    Ir    '111    rn-.itnnu«    tnaik'M     p.iirnil.l 
when  we  <(in>>iiler    that    thp   Kurnpean   t'sm 
mon  Markrt    ntul   the  united   KitiKdom  cun- 

blned  con  pn-e  i^my  lo  i>orcri5t  or  the  n-oe 
world  popui:r  i  .n 

But  whether  fnr  hum.Tnltarlan  purposes, 
or  In  the  furtherance  of  self-interent,  no  na- 
tion can  be  secured  for  freedom  or  lifted  out 
of  poverty  by  foreign  aid  alone.  It  must  be 
wisely  used  so  that  It  can  act  as  a  catalyst— 
a  lever  If  you  wlll--to  accomplish  results 
many  times  greater  than  the  level  of  the  In- 
vestment Itself. 

To  enable  our  assistance  to  act  as  a 
catalyst,  the  new  aid  program  stresses  five 
main  points: 


iHi 
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The  flriit  l^  the  recuKintl.in  anil  i\ppte(in. 
Hon  (if  the  fact  that  fnieinn  aid  cannot  (Id 
the  ,|iib   alone       The  oecnnd   I*   the   need    h.r 

rrciiMci,!  Muoll  lei.  h.  (IrVeUip  (.,  unil  feaMble 
lonti   lal.uc    piiiUh   aod    |ii  i '|.'i  uUiK       Tlie    ihiul 

la  the  long-rHiiKe  ^  <'ii.ni.in,<  i.i  u,iiiiuiit\  we 
now  have  whun  it.  ».o  chcmiai  m  ciiimui. 
nging  fondgli  govmnnii  t-.  o.  i,,kt  tir,k».  <sn 
p«rtnera  in  their  own  iii\ci.piiieM      ^...  ini 

prugren*  l*  (he  fuunii  lli.l.^.i  laol  elrmeii! 
«nd  the  firth  U  the  nr.d  I,,  insnlvi  Mic  .,||ifl 
(tlVeriUne  Itli    ol     II, r     lli'i      Wnrld      an     WiM     »•■ 

interhHlluiial  oiuio.u.iiii.in.  n,  mankind  k  at  ■ 
tentpta  to  aohleve   ».  u.,:   and   etiMiulUlC   Ucl- 

torment 

Lei  mo  (tiacuBB  itivop  (ua  puinu  In  r  iUtlo 
mnro  de<nll 

Imported  rrarmt'fer  foreign  nid  ran  ftif 
nlah  iiitly  one  '  f    ii>i    iniir«>diei.i>.   1MMr»^Mry 

for  devehldUMit  Wr  lenll/i  llml  ||,r  t  I  ii.i'l 
HtAtea     OBIIIi"t      tilllii'di      nil    i,|-\      I  iKlli'tri,  ,       > 

the  underoi  <  ii  |>rii  i.,aiiinii  to  atin'  iiu<ti 
rlnlly  tho  i>!io.d..iii  .  \  living  in  iikm  >  ^! 
triea.    Unloea  our  noxiKianre  \n  U'ro  \\  Mirne 

COUntrlHI  to  create  remiuiieie  Mifii  ui  i :  in 
thrnioelvr.  tteiicli.tr  \m-,i:Mi  U,r  efTiit  in 
fVllllr  n  eref^re  we  in  AII1  a'lctiipl  O.  (i.lii 
Olli  ■'•'■'  .  M  c,  an-.!.'.!  a  iicc  vvi'li  tli'fjr  re^i  'ircep 
thai  <.iiii  be  f '.Miistir.i  .ii;>  by  the  tw  .r  ■  c.  iin. 
try.  Theee  .:,.  mii'  iiianpower,  Ick  ,i.  ..iimr, 
and  mnterlaiH,  Rud  a  practical  plan  to  bring 
these  many  factors  tigethcr  and  focua  them 
upon  sourd  activities  This  places  a  chal- 
lenge before  the  host  country  to  do  Its  part 
In  a  team  efTort. 

The  second  point— planning— emphasizes 
the  need  far  action  by  recipient  countries  to 
base  their  government  and  private  develop- 
ment efforts  on  long-range  plans  with  de- 
finite goals  and  clear  priorities  I  should 
make  It  clear  that  this  planning  effort  Is 
not  meant  to  lead  to  a  planned  economy  In 
the  socialistic  sense.  Quite  the  contrary, 
one  of  the  most  important  elements  In  long- 
range  planning  must  be  a  series  of  measures 
designed  to  stimulate  and  support  the 
growth  of  private  enterprise.  The  other  ele- 
ments of  sound  planning  Include  the  devel- 
opment of  appropriate  measures  In  the  fields 
of  taxatloii,  credit  and  foreign  exchange  We 
must  be  e\er  mindful  that  effective  planning 
Is  not  a  one-shot  affair.  It  Is  a  continuing 
process,  »hlch  can  be  accomplished  only 
through  the  development  of  permanent  local 
Instltutlor.s  which  we  are  helping  to  estab- 
lish. Mor«over.  local  conditions  and  customs 
must  be  recognized  and  respected  for  we  can- 
not overlook  the  importance  of  public  under- 
standing end   acceptance 

The  third  point  in  the  new  prigMim  i.s  nur 
authority  to  undertake  advance  ■  mnn:', - 
menta  for  loans — suijjerr  oj  r<iiir>c  t.  cun- 
greaalonal  appropna!i'>ii>  lAherf.  cr  .such 
commltmente  are  recj  ureo  ;  .-mi  i.-uKe  n  im 
governmeru  to  takt  tlic  iiimi  n,'  .-.u-ps  and 
the  risks  Involved  m  iH.dfMakiiiK  a  Uuig- 
range      development       pri^rmii        lleretohne 

we  could  not  reaaonabu  e\pei  \  iMumrien  lo 
undertake  aerlnualy  the  i. ceded  letoiniK  on 

the    btala    ot     a     \earl\     nppi.ipl  lai  inn    which 
rnlUht    nevn    he    lepentrd        Imlav     wherevtr 
l'""''  c     1.  i,y    inhfe'e    nhnliunu    enabie"    Ut    to 
'  M"'  '     o.i      i<'(|\ilie    iMidUclan      hsial     li.    iic 
'■I'        id  .1. :  iiiol  t  at  IM-      and    »i«lal    lefnim*    a* 
1     I'       !    llii    hatualii    f  I'    ■oili»(an(UU  «Hd   'ur 
mined  nntuiciiiK  in   i  iIum    \r.un.     Thin  u  m 
ra«M     the     latnlvfl      wlu,  h     eiu  ournffe*     l"iiK 
r«lii?>'    dr\  r  h  ntneni    pluiinliitJ 

The  liiH  1  fill  a.iiu;  pnigir"^.  \xllhin  the 
countnc.  1 'criMi.k:  Us  .od  iv  tiic  ;..urth  im- 
portant element  m  the  pi>.tinin  rtsi>i  n- 
cludes  continuing  and  cvpmidHik'  efTiris  ti 
bring  eduoatlon.  health  cersues  and  im- 
proved Income,  better  htmsing  j-bs  and  so- 
cial welfare  to  the  po<5r  It  inclvides  a  varlet\ 
of  steps  to  Improve  the  general  standard  of 
living  as  ai  Incentive  for  all  to  work  hard 
for  economic  development  In  short,  the 
program  Is  aimed  ut  encouraging  evolution 
toward  a  s,-stem  In  which  all  of  the  people 
have  a  sha:-e  In  the  future. 


And  !iu>t:y  (li.-  new  lifo>;tiiiii  recrif'idi'eB 
that  we  li;  ij,.-  UnHed  hlntec  c,,i.i;,;t  c.m\ 
Die  liurdc!:  al mc  I''i.tfiKii  aid  muM  be,  >  n,. 
"lid  Ih  ii,i  icahiliKlv  IwcolnliiK  u  1  11.  pci  ll!  ,\  c 
ct!iiM  nliiireil  \\\  li\  |he  ntlici  i  i.d  imt  i  la  1  l/cil 
'■•''i'  '■•  '  !  ilir  free  woCd  and  by  interna 
'  i"n:i ,    '<\  y  \:  .\.'    I  ;-n,, 


!l,;ll  Mlc 
lUri .  \M  I  c 
.\-i(iinl  ll  ll 

"Mull       II 

the    tun, 

^'|■l  c\ 


I     1 1    :*  lehiai  kaliif  to  noto 

n«  who  oiiiv  a  ri<w  years 


^  ci  \    n,i  I  I 

ihi   ici  ipiniiB  oi  u  h   Marxhuirplan 

■  plMn   Can  .,i        i.ip.H,    and    n    fnw 
'■   I'ow  eoniiiiMi.'K  ,1  nioal  halt  ul 

■  I  'I    >*  Tld  fnrriun  aid 
11  1    '     durllig   lUfil     the  r«»f»  nf  ln« 

'I  i  '  ■'  '  irnliin  Mill  Wn  .  fr.  ihnn  Ul 
1'  '  '  '  I'-i  ilip  natloni.  i.ihei  iimn  the 
I  '  i.ii  "(intpn  who  me  inoinbevti  of  \\\»  Dp. 
\*'...pH.enl  Aanlr'.mc  tuiiunii  tic  nf  the 
Orgnnlaivtion  nt  r.    nnn    t  lu.pcinii.in  and 

l)e\  rMiipn  '  I  >      M.r   1  ,,(r  ut   ihi  irio.c  ^■~\  i-t    i  ii.i< 
«   11    111     I  .     !  n  1 1      ;i    prireiit 

'l-c    1     iiii   i-i     noudc   nuKlKlalicr   rendeirni    '  \ 
!i\i      nii-mhc!    ►:«  -,  cMimeiitB    wa*   »tt   tin:i 
'111    ♦!    Iillllon    over    Uiflo       Of    IIUb    total     ;■  r 
U  '••     ■•hare    wn*    i«npro)iiniate!v    »:t  4    bli:i-i 
ll'C    I)'\(      incmhru    «tiiMi'    v^uis    iipjiti   \;lii,i 'r  ,  \ 
♦  -■  ('    lillll-i, 

U  l--  lo""  liiteriM,  .«  ti.  note  thai  France 
Purtugal,  Delguim,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
devote  a  larger  share  of  their  KroR.«i  nntlonal 
product  to  foreign  aid  than  does  the  United 
stj\tea. 

In  addition  to  official  Oo\  ernment  commit- 
ments to  foreign  aid  private  capital  found 
attractive  Investment  opportunities  in  the 
underdeveloped  countries  at  the  rate  of  82.7 
billion  In   1961, 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  address  my- 
self In  more  detail  to  one — and  I  must  em- 
phasize that  It  Is  only  one — of  the  several 
program  aspects  of  foreign  assistance — the 
one  that  is  so  little  publicized  and  so  little 
talked  about. 

It  Is  not  often  that  we — the  American 
people — think  of  aid  as  being  a  humani- 
tarian effort  by  180  million  Americans  to 
help  over  a  billion  people  who  are  suffering 
from  poverty,  disease.  oppres.«lon  and  Ignor- 
ance. 

And.  on  the  rare  occa.'^ions  when  we  do 
think  of  it.  we  wonder  whether  we  are  really 
getting  through  to  the  people  we  are  trying 
to  help. 

For  example,  did  you  know  that  22  million 
children  all  over  the  world  are  being  fed  In 
school  every  day  through  the  food-for-jjeace 
program — or  that  in  areiis  where  once  the 
incidence  of  malaria  was  100  percent,  it  is 
now  less  than  1  percent — or  that  thousands 
who  lived  In  hovels,  now  live  in  homes— or 
that  Illiteracy  is  being  reduced  and  techni- 
cal training  increased 

Little  Is  aald  or  written  about  tlie  pro^re-'-b 
being  made  In  these  areu.s  u!  human  need 

Kven  IJ  thi.i-  Were  tlie  only  huccesjilui  part 
I  the  total  program  Ameru-aiis  couUi  be 
|)r<  ud  til  know  that  ne\er  before  han  a  h)n^;lc 
l.utliiii  .snved  >io  ninny  live»i  trnnie<i  hi^  mans 
peviplr  und  helped  tn  tnUn,'  about  a  lietlct 
lite     11.     r.>'    mm.  V     I  iiulill  Icn 

I'hrif  ale  mule  than  1  UUiloii  |>eopir  in 
(he  devrloplin!  Cnulil  I  irn.  i.iw  l«<cpl\Uiii  I'ri 
iidfcUtnnce  .*vrVent  V' tl  V  e  prlcei.t  ol  Ihrm 
iioiiint  WlUr  .'I  Wllle  l4'Bi>  thuli  .'n  ppiirnt 
nl  the  »idmol  i\^r  ihialtrn  afr  in  claBcn  lomo 
and  leu*  tlian  y  pit,  ml  il  the  ihlUtien  evei 
lomidrte   neeondaiv    oclu'ol    edvicnthin. 

Malnutrition  i«  iife  nurnse  :b  rampant, 
slntn*  attiMind       Mow   do  wr  hrlp' 

let  iiir  enumerate  Just  a  few  Amnlcan 
•niccen^irs  In  the  humanitarian  field  tii  for* 
c.tn     lid 

riic  'i:---'  ,.'  '  M  ,f!  r  ir  |)e»rr  oiiO  of  the 
.sever:.;  ;  1  'W'rain.s  nutliorlzed  under  Public 
L.iw  480  I  know  yuu  are  all  familiar  with 
t!ie  tit;e  I  program  under  which  more  than 
5  billion  ;xiunds  u!  edible  oil  has  been  moved 

We  are  stepping  up  substantiaily  the  use 
of  agricultural  commodities  in  developmen.t 
projects  under  title  II  This  includes  the 
use    of    food    as    part    payment    of    wages   to 


worker!  on  labor  Inteniilve  prujeci*  and  the 
!«•  of  feed  In  llveatock  and  {xmltrv  devei  p 
ment  prajeota  In  protrm  nelu  it  area*  Dur* 
ing  flaeal  year  1868,  the  value  ot  cominodi* 
'  cr  t\\  1  pcd  for  uae  m  muh  project*  waa 
'  v,i  |a  m  :.ion.  We  fully  expect  that  the 
figure  vtlll  be  aubatantlKlts  (.oratei  m  iioeiU 
year  lUdS 

'"  " 'O  1'  n  >A  Ih.i.k:  piovided  undei  imii-k, 
!  I  Hid  111  lu  aix  ll  :i.'  million  chUdien  eit  ini 
'  ■  I'lanta  tt>  ^■'  vfinmcnln  oi  by  dohallont 
til  vi.iUlllary  aKcncieo 

Ouialantlinti  rKamplet  o|   ii,u  air  thr  iiojie 

child  feedinir  pi  'i<iion  m  itiarii  whpir  m.ir 

than  1  milllol.  .^  ih.n  palllclp(tle  and  Ihe 
achiMil  lllu  h  pioun.m  Ml  I  eylnli  alllumt  g 
inllllon    ehiiiiien      lo.il    India      nlinoat    4    mil. 

Hi.       I  .  •     ..       .1    ...lln. 

I    ■  iCi  I II  rill,  1,1  .,  i  n^  ti  om  »r\  n  r  ill  ouiihU  ol 

lipr    ln»UUi..    dUiiMeie    nir    Hut    lhrou||h   dl 

'i'   >"i-iiu  in   I,  iiiMrMiment    to  tfovrirnMiPiit 

'    ■'•  '         'i  '  it    ■.iiiiiiiii\    !in)a    l)t>pti    pftetiiviily 

''■'  ii    '•      '  c>.pi  .ml    •       til  iiatloun    ton  n    ,,0    I  l.e 

''      '   ■'    '   i' ■  li'icil"-  loul  ( Kip  fniuicps  ;n  i,|,n 

'•••.■'  o    ll     Kr,     \  ;, 

'         f  '      ''■•<i  k     til     ediliie     oi;       111     n»c,.;     Nei.l 

1000.  no  edible  oi;s  wetr  i»hlpppd  nndet 
either  title  11  or  title  in 

In  1861,  3a  countrlco  received  aunoM  w 
million  pounds  of  oils  and  fate  under  ilieoe 
authorities.  In  1902,  72  countries  received 
almost  ;!70  million  pounds  of  oils  and  fats 
As  you  can  see,  shipments  are  on  the  rise 

We  fe.;l  that  the  distribution  of  edible  oils 
will  eventually  result  in  the  dollar  sale  to 
countries  in  which  these  programs  operate 
As  recipients  of  oils  and  other  commodities 
become  aware  of  the  taste  and  quality  of 
U.S.  pnxlucts.  and  as  Individual  earning 
power  increases,  there  should  be  a  dollar 
market  In  these  countries  for  U.S.  agricul- 
tural conunodltles  Including  soybean  oil. 

Spain  is  a  good  example  of  what  happeru 
when  a  country  becomes  familiar  with  the 
use  of  U.S.  soybean  oil.  Only  a  few  short 
years  ago,  Spain  began  to  use  US  soybean 
oil  through  the  efforts  of  the  Soybean 
Council  trade  circles  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Spain  has  now  t>ecome  one  of 
our  best  customers  for  soybean  oil  and  in 
this  crop  year  will  import  from  the  United 
States  approximately  450  million  pounds  of 
soybean  oil,  worth  approximately  $56  million. 
This  sale  Is  being  made  for  dollars 

AID'S  contributions  in  the  health  field  are 
also  substantial. 

For  centuries  the  scourge  of  malaria  has 
frustrated  the  aspirations  of  millions  yearn- 
ing to  better  their  lot  In  the  Rapti  Valley 
of  Nepa  .  only  6  years  ago.  a  malaria  inci- 
dence of  100  percent  held  the  population 
down  to  about  8,000  impoverished  tribes- 
men Today,  through  the  etTons  of  tha 
Nepal  0;)vernment  and  AID  there  are  .'"  lOQ 
pnxloctive  farmers  and  tradehmen  iiv.njr 
li.cir  (  n'l  ;hut!n^■  and  partlcipatli.K  m  .. 
dif.m.il,  eiiiniinu  and  iio<  lal  developiupul 
ir!..il  I  1,1-    inn!,,i..i     n.i.Oei.ie    Ik    lu  vk     foUr* 

!M  tlis  !  1  piiitni  In  tier  China,  U.g. 
!ilei>!l  iiBJiUluMr  line  collllliulpd  to  IhO 
-.111. II.      I     11,.  i.i  I  ii  1,      if      malaria  lienltm 

.    .    i-.i!         -.      '.Ii.r     u;rc.i-r     111     llir     l*hlll|'plneit 

have   been   redu\*«>d   »«   ppicpm       in    Jntio. 
where  nialarla  upeonmed  loi   mocr  than   lu 
perv'fht   of  t\ll  tlln»«i>et>  m    iiJf>;i   iiie  peiirnt* 
Rgf   Wna  alX-lClllh*   of    1    peicenl    in    Hid! 

AtD'a  elTorta  in  Ihr  health  field  nrr  not 
COnflMed  to  cnmmunlcablr  dlnense  control. 
In  the  State  of  Bantw  Cntarinn  llrnril  there 
are  Alllnnre  foi  Prok-Ti.i  prnirct*  m  Ave  largo 
towns  and  cities  1  pp  \:ik;  pure  water  for 
300  000  people, 

AID-nr.6lsted  health  programs  are  can  led 
on  In  31  countries  and  an  addition  tl  11 
countries  receive  AID  aaalstance  in  at  least 
one  type  of  health  activity  AID  con- 
tributes funds  to  International  organ i?a- 
tions  ccncerned  with  health  and  works 
closely  with  other  U.S  departments  and 
public  and  private  agencies  In  this  field 
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The  problem  of  decent  housing  Is  acute 
throughout  the  emerging  nations.  AID'S 
emphasis  Is  on  self-help  housing,  technical 
assistance  and  the  development  of  local 
credit  Institutions  that  will  enable  the 
average  man  to  finance  a  decent  home  lor  his 
family. 

In  self-help  housing  neighbor  helps 
neighbor.  The  cash  outlay  is  limited  to 
such  Items  as  nails  and  hinges. 

In  Santiago,  Chile,  a  pioneer  housing 
project  has  resulted  in  more  than  650  livable 
homes  built  on  the  self-help  principle.  The 
Chilean  Government  paid  for  the  land,  site 
development,  utilities,  building  materials, 
and  administrative  costs.  AID  paid  for  the 
construction  equipment,  and  provided  tech- 
nical assistance.  The  people  who  were  to 
live  In  their  own  homes  did  the  actual 
building. 

The  arrival  of  each  concrete  mixer  from 
the  United  States  became  the  occasion  for 
a  civic  celebration;  construction  moved 
rapidly  ahead,  at  a  total  saving  of  47  per- 
cent of  construction  costs. 

Most  Important,  the  project  so  pleased  the 
realdents  and  the  government  that  the 
Chilean  Government  has  since  undertaken 
to  build  several  thousand  dwellings  by  self- 
help  In  various  cities,  and  a  number  of 
Chilean  labor  and  cooperative  organiza- 
tions have  launched  their  own  self-help 
programs. 

In  Guatemala  City.  AID  consultants  have 
developed  ways  to  build,  for  approximately 
$1,000.  homes  superior  to  some  built  by  the 
government  a  few  years  earlier  at  nearly 
twice  the  cost. 

In  Nicaragua,  an  AID  planning  consultant 
was  able  to  show  how  a  development  area  of 
approximately  175  acres  could  be  replotted 
to  achieve  substantial  savings  In  the  total 
amount  of  paving,  water  mains,  sewer  mains, 
and  other  utilities  without  reducing  the 
total  number  of  lots  and  making  even  more 
land  available  for  park  and  public  use. 

An  AID  research  project  in  Israel,  which 
cost  less  than  $500,  showed  how  celling 
heights  could  be  lowered  without  discom- 
fort. The  savings  In  construction  costs,  ac- 
cording to  Israeli  Government  estimates, 
amounts  to  over  $2  million  a  year. 

The  conquest  of  Illiteracy — another  social 
development  effort — Is  a  challenge  that  truly 
tests  the  Imagination  and  skill  of  the  free 
world.  To  respond  to  the  need,  AID  has 
ec'ucation  programs  In  45  nations,  varying 
from  the  training  of  primary  teachers  to 
demonstrations  in  do-it-yourself  school 
building. 

In  Nepal,  these  are  the  results  in  the  first 
5  years:  more  than  1.500  new  prim.ary  class- 
rooms provided  with  trained  teachers:  up- 
ward of  200  new  schools  given  financial  aid; 
20  new  primary  texts  prepared  and  pub- 
lished; 200  secondary  teachers  trained;  high 
school  curricula  completely  revarrped;  a  new 
college  of  education  founded  and  staffed;  in- 
service  training  for  primary  Instructors  or- 
ganized; 2,400  primary  teachers  trained; 
adult  education  classes  started,  and  finally, 
the  establishment  of  a  national  university. 
In  Latin  America,  there  has  been  an  em- 
phasis on  filling  the  need  for  school  build- 
ings. This,  too,  has  been  a  self-help  enter- 
prise In  Guatemala,  where  72  percent  of 
the  people  can  neither  read  nor  write,  the 
Government  and  AID  Jointly  launched  a  pi- 
lot program  to  construct  more  than  2.200 
classrooms.  It  was  thought  that  local  resi- 
dents, whose  children  would  use  the  schools. 
would  account  for  one-third  of  the  con- 
struction cost.  The  fact  Is  that  these  local 
residents  have  accounted  for  44  percent  of 
the  actual  construction  cost. 

In  Colombia,  the  larger  sh;\re  of  US  as- 
sistance for  education  is  at  the  primary 
school  level.  It  Is  based  on  the  4-year  plan 
of  the  ministry  of  education  to  provide  a 
minimum  of  5  years  schooling  for  every  Co- 


lombian child.  This  plan  looks  to  the  con- 
struction of  22,000  primary  classrooms,  and 
the  training  of  more  than  16.000  primary 
teachers  over  the  4-year  span  at  a  cost  of 
$98  million.  The  United  States  is  strongly 
committed  to  this  plan  but  the  bulk  of 
financing,  about  $60  million,  Is  being  car- 
ried by  the  Colombian  Government. 

If  the  goal  of  an  assured  primary  educa- 
tion for  every  Colombian  child  Is  attained. 
this  will  have  profound  future  Implications 
for  lifting  the  entire  economic  and  social 
climate  of  the  country. 

Far  from  Latin  America,  In  Turkey.  AID 
has  assisted  In  the  literacy  training  of  150.- 
000  Turkish  soldiers  and  an  additional  120,- 
000  are  expected  to  complete  their  training 
each  year  This  successful  project  haa  be- 
come a  laboratory  for  developing  a  literacy 
program  among  Turkey's  civilian  population 
and,  to  date,  mcjre  than  3,000  primary  school 
teachers  have  gained  literacy  teaching  ex- 
perience at  the  military  centers  The  goal  la 
to  reduce  Ullteracv  in  Tinkey  from  70  per- 
cent to  30  percent  by  1975. 

This  has  been  a  partial  recital  of  AID'a 
contribution  to  the  social  progres*  of  the 
underdeveloped  nations.  I  would  not  like  to 
Imply  that  the  foreign  assistance  program  Is 
an  unqualified  success. 

We  have  made  mistakes  In  the  past. 
Unfortunately,    though    we    will    strive   to 
avoid  them,  more  mistakes  will  be  made  In 
In  the  future. 

But— while  disease  still  rages,  we  have 
made  noticeable  strides  In  controlling  It, 
While  millions  still  exist  without  decent 
houses,  a  treat  mnny  others  already  have 
adequate  shelter  Hunger  still  stalks  the 
earth,  but  we  can  take  pride  In  the  fact  that 
conditions  are  greatly  Improved  In  many 
areas.  We  have  made  a  dent  In  the  massive 
wall  of  Illiteracy  While  there  Is  still  much 
more  to  be  done,  what  has  already  been  ac- 
complished can  be  a  great  source  of  pride 
to  all  Americans. 

I  am  quite  sure  you  are  asking  yourselves 
can  our  economy  afford  such  a  program. 

Permit  me  to  stress  this  point — Since 
World  War  II  the  levy  on  each  American 
for  foreign  aid  amounted  to  one  candybar 
per  person  per  day. 

The  $4  6  billion  for  foreign  aid  in  the 
pending  authorization  bill — and  this  in- 
cludes the  military  assistance  program — 
amounts  to  less  than  1  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product  It  Is  about  4'/j  percent  of 
the  total  Federal  budget.  It  Is  one-twelfth 
of  what  we  propose  to  spend  In  the  coming 
year  for  military  defense. 

We  can  afford  It — we  must  afford  It.  We 
have  no  alternative. 

Senator  Hl-bert  HrMPHREY  In  a  recent  ar- 
ticle described  the  situation  as  being  a  "race 
between  freedom  and  coercion;  between  vol- 
untary planning  and  regimentation  •  •  • 
(being)  •  •  •  watched  by  the  downtrodden 
millions  of  the  world  to  see  which  way  the 
tide  of  human  events  Is  flowing." 

The  outcome  of  this  race  will  depend  In 
large  part  on  the  determination  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness with  which  we  carry  forward  the 
program  of  assistance  on  which  we  are  em- 
barked. 

Foreign  aid  Is  our  best  hope — perhaps, 
even  our  last  hope,  to  frustrate  the  Com- 
munist Infiltrators  and  agitators  and  to  help 
the  people  of  the  underdeveloped  countries 
build  economically  viable  and  politically  in- 
dependent nations,  dedicated  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  individual  and  the  same  human 
values  and  freed. -.ms  we  cherish. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  find 
myself  in  a  position  In  which  I  was  un- 
aware that  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark]  had  obuined  the  noor 


some  time  ago  but  in  his  typically  co- 
operative spirit  had  yielded  the  floor  so 
that  other  business  could  be  transacted, 
expecting  that  when  that  business  had 
been  completed  he  would  regain  the 
floor.     I  was  not  aware  of  that 

I  now  have  the  floor.  I  shall  yield 
the  floor  because  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  is  entitled  to  it.  I  am 
sure  that  he  will  e.xtend  the  same  cour- 
tesies I  was  about  to  extend  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr  Williams! 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Douglas].  I  will  take  ray  chances,  but 
I  hope  that  when  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  concludes  his  remarks,  I 
will  be  next  in  the  "cafeteria"  line. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
deep  appreciation  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  his  usual  courtesy  in  this  re- 
gard. When  I  get  the  opportunity  to 
make  my  speech,  I  will  make  it  as  quickly 
as  I  can,  in  order  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  may  again  obtain  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
briefly  to  any  Senators  who  do  not  wish 
to  make  orations  as  long  as  the  one  I 
wish  to  make. 


HOUSING   FOR    THE    ELDERLY   ACT 
OF  1962 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  en- 
titled "Housmg  For  The  Elderly  Act  of 
1962." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJIR.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  >S.  3712)  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
vision of  housing  for  elderly  persons,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Cl.^rk  (for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
results  from  the  work  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  for  the  Elderly  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging.  It  is  based 
on  a  subcommittee  report  submitted  to 
the  full  committee  dated  August  31,  1962. 
I  am  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
The  measure  is  cosponsored  by  five 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee — the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible),  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams], the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr, 
JavitsI.  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Long],  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
IMr.  Long). 

In  the  16  months  since  its  creation, 
our  subcommittee  has  held  five  public 
hearings  resulting  in  more  than  500 
pages  of  testimony  from  experts  in  hous- 
ing, urban  planning,  and  problems  of  the 
aging.  We  have  reviewed  such  current 
studies  as  are  available — and  these  are 
all  too  limited — and  have  consulted  with 
specialists  inside  and  outside  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  results  of  our  studies 
and  hearings  are  embodied  in  the  re- 
port, which  has  been  transmitted  to  each 
Member  of  the  Senate. 

We  realize,  that  no  legislative  action 
can  be  taken  on  this  bill  this  year.  But 
we  hope  that  the  bill  and  the  report  will 
serve  as  a  basis  for  serious  coimtrywide 
discussion  during  the  next  few  months. 
If  I  am  here,  I  expect  to  reintroduce  the 
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bill  next  year  perhaps  with  changes  re- 
sulting from  discussion.  If  I  am  not,  my 
colleagues  will. 

Our  repjrt  reaches  two  fundamental 
conclusioa>:  First,  millions  of  our  senior 
citizens  arc  ill-housed.  Indeed,  men  and 
women  m  iheir  declining  years  are  more 
poorly  housed  than  any  other  age  group 
for  the  bauc  reason  that  they  have  less 
income,  h  greater  proportion  of  older 
people  than  of  younger  live  in  housing 
classified  us  substandaid.  Millions  of 
them  live  in  rtmdown  roominghouses 
and  hotelf.  Slums  and  blighted  areas 
which  are  being  cleared  or  rehabilitated 
through  urban  renewal  hou.se  a  high 
proportion  of  older  people,  many  of 
whom  own  their  own  homes  but  have  lost 
the  financial  or  physical  capacity  to 
maintain  tlicm  proi>erly.  Urban  renewal 
works  an  exceptional  hardship  on  old 
couples  and  individuals  in  their  seventies 
and  eighties,  who  are  forced  to  move  at  a 
time  when  they  are  less  adaptable  to 
change,  and  when  their  financial  re- 
sources are  too  low  to  give  them  much 
chance  to  oatain  suitable  decent  housing 
elsewhere. 

We  will  know  much  more  about  better 
housing  for  the  elderly  when  the  1960 
census  datii  have  been  fully  analyzed. 
In  the  meantime,  the  subcommittee  has 
relied  heavily  on  a  Cornell  University 
study  direc'^d  by  Glenn  H.  Beyer.  The 
Cornell  researchers  concluded  that  no 
less  than  5  million  elderly  households — 
that  is,  fariily  units  containing  one  or 
more  individuals  over  65 — need  better 
housing.  This  is  nearly  half — 45  per- 
cent— of  all  the  people  in  that  age  group. 

Almost  half  of  the  elderly  people  need- 
ing rehousi  ig  are  now  living  with  adult 
children  ot  other  relatives.  But  the 
Cornell  study  reached  the  conclusion, 
which  was  corroborated  by  much  testi- 
mony before  our  subcommittee,  that 
persons  ovei  65  who  are  living  with  their 
adult  children  are  almost  invariably  do- 
ing so  out  of  necessity,  not  from  choice. 
The  common  notion  that  grandpa  and 
grandma  would  be  perfectly  content  if 
only  their  children  would  give  them  a 
room  upstars  is  very  far  indeed  from 
the  truth. 

Second.  Not  much  of  the  problem  of 
the  5  millicn  ill-housed  senior  citizens 
is  going  to  b '  solved  without  a  mammoth 
effort  on  th?  part  of  local  communities, 
hopefully  t.ided  by  the  States  but 
strongly  supported  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  provide  the  kind  of  housing 
that  elderlj'  people  need  and  want. 
Without  such  an  effort,  the  niunber  hv- 
ing  in  unsiitable  housins?  is  likely  to 
Increase — as  It  has  been  increasing  over 
the  years — tecause  the  percentage  of  the 
population  living  to  "a  ripe  old  age"  is 
rising  rapidly. 

Since  Woild  War  II.  our  economy  has 
produced  new  housing  at  a  trulv  re- 
markable rate,  but  virtually  all  of  it  has 
been  suburoan  housing  designed  for 
younger  families.  The  three-bedroom 
house,  often  on  two  floors,  with  a  large 
front  yard  and  backyard,  located  in  the 
subui-bs  and  frequently  without  conven- 
ient access  to  good  pubhc  transporta- 
tion, is  jus:  not  suitable  for  retired 
people  in  thi^  years  when  their  mobility 
is  reduced.  They  do  not  need  large 
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houses  with  many  rooms.  Stairs  may 
become  a  strain.  Upkeep  is  a  burden 
both  financial  and  physical.  The  old 
people,  who  may  no  longer  own  or  use 
an  automobile,  become  isolated  from 
others  in  their  age  group.  They  need 
to  be  rehoused  in  quarters  which  are  de- 
signed not  for  families  with  yoimg  chil- 
dren but  are  designed  specifically  for  the 
needs  of  older  people. 

Specially  designed  housing  units  for 
the  aged  are  characteristically  small  in 
size,  usually  although  not  necessarily  in 
multifamily  units,  located  conveniently 
to  public  transportation,  to  food  mar- 
kets, to  health  services  and  to  recreation 
facilities.  Such  units  should  have  safety 
foature.s—such  as  grab  bars,  emergency 
sij.;nal  systems,  specially  designed  bath- 
tubs, and  elimination  of  thresholds  and 
stairs.  The  evidence  shows  that  in  such 
quarters  older  people  are  able  to  mam- 
tain  independent  households  many  years 
longer  than  if  they  try  to  continue  hving 
in  housing  designed  for  others. 

The  problem  is  to  provide  such  hous- 
ing within  the  mear^s  of  the  people  who 
need  rehousing.  Here  we  face  the  stark 
fact  stated  m  our  report: 

The  Inability  of  the  aged  to  obtain  decent 
housing  is  the  simple  result  of  lack  of  eco- 
nomic power.  Among  those  elderly  persons 
living  alone  or  with  nonrelatives.  almost  2 
million  can  pay  no  more  than  $33  a  month 
for  housing,  and  another  million  can  pay  no 
more  than  $67.  It  Is  beyond  question  that 
a  majority  of  these  people  cannot  now  be  In 
.suitable  housing  with  the  resources  at  their 
command. 

The  subcommittee  examined  elderly 
housing  projects  built  under  the  three 
Federal  programs  now  underway:  the 
pubhc  housmg  program,  the  direct  loan 
program  under  section  202  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1959,  and  the  FHA  insurance 
program  under  section  231  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  as  amended.  We 
were  deeply  impressed  by  what  we  saw. 
The  elderly  people  we  visited  in  these 
units  were  clearly  well  housed,  enjoying 
not  merely  clean  and  comfortable  quar- 
ters, but  access  to  transportation,  food, 
health,  and  recreation  facihties.  Most 
of  them  appeared  to  be  experiencing  the 
satisfaction  and  contentment  which  we 
hke  to  assume  is  the  lot  of  those  who  re- 
tire but  so  frequently  is  not  their  lot. 

There  is  just  one  thing  wrong  with 
these  three  programs — they  have  barely 
scratched  the  surface  of  the  need.  Most 
communities  in  America  have  no  sjje- 
cially  designed  housmg  for  the  elderly 
at  all.  No  community  anywhere  has 
cnoufrh.  Except  for  some  of  the  luxury 
"retirement  colorues"  being  developed 
for  the  wealthy  and  well  to  do  in  the  belt 
of  sunshine  States  from  Florida  to  Cali- 
fornia, very  little  specially  designed 
housing  for  older  people  is  being  erected 
anywhere  by  strictly  private  enterprise 
unaided  by  any  of  the  three  Federal  pro- 
grams I  have  mentioned.  Costs  just 
cannot  be  brought  down  suflQciently. 

This  leads  to  the  crux  of  the  problem. 
If  we  assume  that  only  20  percent  of  the 
5  million  who  need  better  housing  would 
want  to  live  in  the  kind  of  quarters  being 
erected  under  the  Federal  programs,  a 
very  radical  assumption  indeed — in 
other  words,  if  we  assume  that  80  per- 


cent car  be  satisfactorily  housed  by  the 
private  economy  in  hand-me-down  fam- 
ily hou-iing  or  converted  hotels  and 
rooming  houses — we  still  need  to  provide 
something  hke  1  miUion  units  through 
the  Federal  programs.  At  $10,000  to 
$12,000  a  unit,  which  is  our  current  ex- 
perience, an  investment  of  $10  to  $12 
billion  is  required. 

These  figures  are  perhaps  speculative. 
But  they  are  clearly  frightening.  The 
20  percent  estimate  is  arbitrary,  but  it 
seems  ccnser^'ative.  Last  autumn  I  had 
tlie  oppi^rtunlty  to  look  at  specialized 
housing  for  the  elderly  m  Sweden  and 
Denmarl:,  both  of  which  countries  have 
far  more  such  housing  than  does  the 
United  States  in  relation  to  population. 
Their  experience  would  bear  out  the  sup- 
Restion  t:iat  if  we  had  specialized  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  for  9  percent  of  our 
elderly  households — in  other  words.  20 
percent  of  those  needing  housing — such 
housing  would  be  readily  occupied  by 
people  wlio  would  find  their  new  homes 
far  prefe-able  to  their  present  ones. 

Thus,  M'hile  we  cannot  say  with  con- 
fidence what  the  ultimate  need  is.  we  can 
say  with  total  corifidence  that  it  is  far 
greater  than  the  supply  of  specialized 
housing  that  now  exists.  The  subcom- 
mittee hits  urged  intensive  research  to 
find  answers  to  the  questions  of  how 
much  such  housing  is  needed,  and  what 
the  cha;:acteristics  of  such  housing 
should  be. 

As  a  phase  of  this  research,  we  urge 
community-by-community  surveys,  and 
we  propose  that  Federal  assistance  to 
urban  planning  under  section  701  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  be  ex- 
tended to  cover  these  surveys.  The  of- 
ficial planning  body  and  the  community- 
wide  council  of  social  agencies,  under 
our  reconunendation,  would  collaborate 
in  organising  a  survey  in  a  given  com- 
munity. They  would  find  out  with  some 
degree  of  .exactness  the  actual  living  con- 
ditions ol  senior  citizeris  in  the  com- 
munity, the  extent  of  their  need  for 
better  housing,  and  the  kind  of  housing 
they  wou;d  like  to  have.  Do  the  old 
people  went  to  live  In  multiunit  build- 
ings with  other  old  people,  or  do  they 
want  to  be  scattered  throughout  the 
community  in  neighborhoods  with 
younger  f.imilies?  Do  they  want  to  Uve 
downtown,  or  on  the  edge  of  town,  or 
somewhere  in  between?  How  do  they 
feel  about  high-rise  buildings?  How 
many  can  prepare  their  own  meals,  and 
how  many  need  the  service  of  a  central 
kitchen  or  dining  hail? 

We  know  that  the  answers  to  these 
questions  will  be  that  some  old  people 
prefer  one  pattern  of  living,  and  some 
prefer  another.  Some  can  live  mdepend- 
ently;  the  degree  of  dependence  of  the 
others  varies  widely.  But  the  unporlant 
thing  is  to  determine,  in  each  commu- 
nity, the  a  Dproximate  numbers  who  want 
and  need  me  or  another  kind  of  accom- 
modation md  then  to  develop  the  plans, 
and  select  the  sites,  that  will  be  suitable 
to  that  community.  Those  making  the 
surveys,  in  each  community,  would  have 
the  benefi:  of  the  experience  of  other 
commimities  and  the  best  available 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  made  avail- 
able to  then  by  the  central  research  staff 
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in  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency.  The  undertaking  would  be 
closely  coordinated  with  urban  renewal 
activity. 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  vexing  ques- 
tion of  money.  Arising  from  the  sur- 
veys I  have  described  would  be  a  huge 
demand  for  assistance  under  our  three 
Federal  programs,  because  only  through 
these  forms  of  assistance  can  rentals  be 
brought  down  within  the  range  of  ability 
to  pay  for  those  living  on  small  pensions 
and  other  retirement  income.  The  sub- 
committee urges  that  the  Federal  pro- 
grams be  expanded  as  rapidly  as  the 
demand  develops  in  the  communities 
throughout  the  country.  Whether  the 
result  will  be  a  demand  for  $10  billion  or 
$12  billion  worth  of  projects,  or  some- 
what more  or  less,  is  not  clear — and  for 
that  reason  this  particular  bill  suggests 
no  amount.  But  what  is  clear  is  that  the 
demand  will  be  of  a  totally  new  order  of 
magnitude  compared  to  that  of  the  exist- 
ing programs. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  this  kind  of 
money  can  never  be  squeezed  out  of  the 
Federal  budget.  Of  the  three  Federal 
programs,  only  the  public  housing  pro- 
gram involves  a  sub.udy  from  the  taxpay- 
ers. Yet,  ironically,  it  is  the  only  one 
of  the  three  that  does  not  suffer  severely 
from  budget  limitations.  Under  this 
program,  the  capital  cost  of  a  project  is 
spread  over  40  years  of  Federal  budgets, 
and  the  immediate  impact  of  a  new  proj- 
ect on  the  current  year's  budget  is  conse- 
quently not  great. 

The  section  202  direct  loan  program 
and  the  section  231  FHA  insurance  pro- 
gram on  the  other  hand,  involve  no  sub- 
sidy. Under  section  202,  the  Federal 
Government  lends  the  money  at  a  rate 
sufficiently  high  to  cover  its  own  cost  of 
borrowing  plus  a  margin  to  cover  admin- 
istrative costs  and  provide  a  reserve 
against  possible  losses.  Under  section 
231,  the  Federal  Government,  through 
FNMA,  purchases  mortgages  with  ap- 
propriate funds,  but  the  interest  rates 
are  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  FNMA's 
borrowing  from  the  Treasury. 

Yet,  in  both  case.s.  the  total  amount  of 
the  loan  or  the  mortgage,  as  the  case 
may  be,  is  carried  in  the  budget  as  an 
expenditure  during  the  year  in  which  it 
is  made.  If  we  were  to  set  out  to  build 
100.000  units  under  these  programs, 
therefore,  it  would  require  at  least  $1  bil- 
lion from  the  budget.  This  would  pro- 
vide not  only  2  percent  of  the  5  million 
who  need  better  housing.  Yet  our 
budget  limitations  are  so  tight  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  this  kind  of  money — 
much  less  10  times  that  amount — could 
bf>  provided  in  any  reasonably  short  pe- 
riod of  time. 

Thus,  the  anomalies  of  our  budget 
practices  make  it  far  easier  to  finance 
10.000  units  of  subsidized  public  housing 
than  10,000  units  of  nonsubsidized  pri- 
vate housing  under  the  direct  loan  or 
mortgage  insurance  programs  which  pay 
their  own  way.  That  is  because  one  of 
them  is  in  the  budget  and  the  other  one 
is  not. 

Accordingly,  our  subcommittee  has 
stressed  the  urgency  of  developing  ether 
a  new  method  of  financing,  or  a  new 
method   of   budget   presentation.     This 


bUl  embodies  the  latter  approach.  It 
does  it  very  simply — by  directing  that 
only  the  ultimate  estimated  net  loss,  if 
any,  from  the  loan  and  mortgage  pur- 
chase programs  be  treated  as  an  expend- 
iture in  the  budget.  Since  there  has 
been  and  will  be  no  ultimate  net  loss  at 
all,  these  programs  would  simply  be 
excluded  from  the  expenditures  column. 
The  Con!-'re.?s  would  still  control  the 
magnitude  of  the  programs,  of  course,  by 
limiting  the  borrowing  authority  of  the 
responsible  agencies.  And  the  opera- 
tions of  the  programs  would  of  course  be 
shown  in  the  budget  documents,  but 
much  as  trust  fund  operations  are 
shown — outside  and  separate  from  the 
administrative  budget. 

This  proposal  may  sound  novel,  but  it 
is  not.  It  merely  applies,  to  a  single 
program,  the  principle  of  capital  budg- 
eting which  many  of  us  have  long 
advocated 

Every  State,  every  city,  every  county, 
every  private  business,  and  every  for- 
eign country  whose  budgeting  practices 
have  been  examined  by  our  own  exE>erts, 
I  believe,  separates  recoverable  invest- 
ments from  outright  expenditures.  A 
city  government  may  borrow  in  the  tens 
of  millions  for  capital  expenditures,  but 
it  is  regarded  as  fiscally  sound  if  its  oper- 
ating budget,  including  amortization  of 
its  bonds,  is  balanced.  The  same  is  true 
of  county  and  State  governments.  No 
private  business  would  lump  together  its 
payrolls  and  its  loans  in  a  single  column 
called  "expenditures  ";  a  loan  is  offset  by 
an  entry  in  the  income  column  reflecting 
the  value  of  the  obligation  created  by  the 
loan.  Yet  the  Federal  Government,  if 
It  lends  $10  million  for  housing  for  the 
elderly,  shows  nowhere  in  the  same  budg- 
et tabulation  that  the  Government  has 
created  a  $10  million  account  receivable. 
Similarly,  the  tabulation  of  the  public 
debt  owed  by  the  Government  goes  up 
$10  million,  ignoring  the  fact  of  an  equal 
increase  in  the  total  of  debt  owed  to  the 
Government.  Does  a  bank  treat  a  loan 
just  as  if  the  money  were  given  away? 
Of  course  not.  Then  why  should  the 
Federal  Government,  when  it  performs 
the  functions  of  a  bank,  treat  its  loans  in 
that  manner? 

I  repeat  that  there  is  no  other  jurisdic- 
tion, public  or  private,  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  that  keeps  its  books  in  the  ridicu- 
lous way  the  Federal  Government  does. 

This  is  what  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr  Humphrey]  spoke 
about  the  other  day.  This  is  what  the 
President  of  the  United  States  referred 
to  on  his  commencement  address  at  Yale 
University,  when  he  complained  that  the 
Federal  budget  "cannot  tell  a  loan  from 
a  straight  expenditure"  and  "cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  operating  expenditures 
and  long-term  investments." 

Perhaps  someday,  with  the  leadership 
of  the  President  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  others  who  have 
spoken  and  written  on  this  subject,  such 
as  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse  1.  we  will  shift  our  budget  as  a 
whole  over  to  a  new  system  of  presenta- 
tion. But  I  am  tired  of  waiting.  I  think 
we  should  begin  by  applying  the  princi- 
ples of  capital  budgeting  to  a  single  pro- 
gram, housing  for  the  elderly.  It  is  an 
urgent  program.    It  is  one  with  an  enor- 


mous pKJtential  for  increasing  human 
happiness.  It  is  one  which  helps  people 
who  are  least  able  to  help  themselves, 
helps  them  to  satisfy  what  may  be  the 
most  important  single  yearning  in  their 
Hves — for  a  decent  place  in  which  to  live. 
And  it  is  a  program  which  can  go  no- 
where, which  cannot  really  get  off  the 
ground,  without  a  change  in  budget  prac- 
tices. 

I  submit  that  here  is  the  place  to  be- 
gin. Let  us  try  the  principle  of  capital 
budgeting  in  this  one  program.  We  can 
consider  the  principle  separately  and 
later  for  other  programs  which  may  have 
an  equally  valid  claim.  But  if  we  wait 
for  a  complete  recasting  of  the  Federal 
budget  before  we  apply  the  principle 
anywhere,  we  will  certainly  wait  for 
years — if  not  forever  And,  meanwhile, 
old  men  and  women  will  continue  to  live 
in  unsafe,  rundown,  unsanitary,  unsuit- 
able housing  Instead  of  in  the  bright,  new 
attractive  quarters  which  can  be  theirs 
if  the  Federal  programs  now  underway 
can  be  expanded  to  meet  the  demand 
which  will  come  from  the  communities 
of  America 

There  are  other  provisions  in  the  bill — 
to  facilitate  the  provision  of  housing  for 
the  elderly  in  urban  renewal  areas,  to 
ease  the  impact  of  renewal  on  elderly 
people,  to  broaden  participation  in  both 
the  direct-loan  program  and  the  nursing- 
home  programs,  and  otherwise  make  our 
efforts  more  effective.  Instead  of  elab- 
orating on  these  points.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  included  in  the 
Record,  at  this  point  In  my  remarks,  a 
summary  of  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations from  the  Report  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  for  the  Elderly 
and  a  section-by-section  analysis  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary and  the  analysis  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Report  of  the  SuBCOMMrrrEE  on   Housing 
FOR  THE  Elderly 

SUMMARY    or   CONCLUSIONS 

(1)  A  national  problem:  Housing  for  the 
elderly  is  a  national  problem  of  great  mag- 
nitude, which  the  Nation  has  only  begun  to 
recognize  and  come  to  grips  with  And  the 
problem  will  grow  as  the  number  of  elderly 
persons  grows — from  17  million  over  65  In 
1960  to  24.5  million  in  1980. 

(2)  Magnitude  of  the  need-  While  the 
supply  of  housing  is  Inadequate  for  all  age 
groups — as  indicated  by  the  estimated  11 
million  substandard  units  still  in  use — a 
higher  proportion  of  elderly  than  of  any 
other  age  group  live  in  substandard  dwell- 
ings because  their  income  is  least.  About 
5  million  households  among  the  11  million 
containing  elderly  persons,  or  45  percent. 
need  to  be  better  housed. 

(3)  Need  for  specially  designed  housing 
Even  among  elderly  persoios  living  in  "stand- 
ard" housing,  many  are  ill -housed  because 
units  designed  for  families  may  be  unsuit- 
able for  the  special  needs  of  elderly  persons, 
especially  those  most  advanced  in  age.  They 
need  housing  especially  designed  for  older 
persons.  Such  housing  units  should  be 
suitable  in  size  for  single  individuals  or  cou- 
ples, easy  to  maintain,  economical  in  cost, 
convenient  to  community  activities  and  serv- 
ices, and  Incorporating  certain  design  fea- 
tures which  reduce  the  hazards  to  older  peo- 
ple whose  physical  mobility  is  reduced. 
Housing  properly  designed  for  older  people 
enables  them  to  maintain  Independent 
households  longer  than  Is  possible  otherwise. 
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(4)  Need  for  range  of  choice:  Individual 
retired  peopli?  differ  widely  in  their  housing 
needs  and  d"?lres  S[)eclally  drslgned  hous- 
ing should,  t.ierefore.  ofTer  a  range  of  choice, 
adjusting  to  the  requirements  of  the  older 
person  rather  than  requiring  him  to  make 
the  adjustments  to  a  style  of  living  he  may 
find  objectionable. 

(5)  Expan;  ion  of  Federal  programs:  In 
view  of  the  severely  limited  incomes  of  most 
persons  over  65.  substantial  Improvement 
In  the  living  conditions  of  the  Nation's  el- 
derly depends  heavily  on  Federal  assistance 
to  provide  spi-cially  designed  hoUFlng  at  re- 
duced coets.  Present  Federal  programs — 
FHA  Insurance,  direct  Federal  loans,  and 
special  public  housing  units — are  well  con- 
ceived, and  for  those  relatively  few  persons 
whom  they  serve,  they  are  of  great  benefit. 
But  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
need,  they  have  barely  scratched  the  sur- 
face— producing  a  few  thousand  units  when 
the  need  is  in  the  millions.  If  the  Nation  is 
to  succeed  in  providing  decent  shelter  for 
all  Its  older  citizens.  It  must  undertake  an 
effort  on  a  scale  far  greater  than  is  now 
underway. 

(6)  Financing  of  Federal  programs:  Such 
an  effort  can  hardly  be  undertaken  as  long 
as  all  of  these  Federal  programs  depend  on 
appropriated  funds  which  are  included  as 
budget  expenditures.  The  FH.^  and  VA 
programs  which  have  been  instrumental  in 
the  vast  expansion  of  suburbia  since  World 
War  II  have  succeeded  only  because  their 
Insurance  and  guarantee  operations  were 
outside  the  budget.  The  direct  loan  and 
loan  insurance  programs  for  the  elderly  in- 
volve no  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  and  no  net 
Increase  In  the  Federal  debt  In  the  case 
of  the  direct  loan  program,  all  the  Govern- 
ment does  is  pass  on  to  the  borrower  the 
comparatively  low  Interest  rates  which  the 
Government  is  able  to  obtain.  The  mortgage 
Insurance  program  makes  private  financing 
more  readily  available  by  insuring  lenders 
against  loss.  Yet  through  the  technicalities 
of  budget  presentation  these  transactions 
are  treated  the  same  as  other  governmental 
expenditures  which  involve  100  percent  sub- 
sidy. Either  a  new  method  of  financing 
housing  for  the  elderly  must  be  found  which 
will  bring  down  interest  rates  without  re- 
quiring the  use  of  appropriated  funds,  or 
the  methods  of  budget  presentation  must  be 
changed  so  that  repayable  loans  are  not 
lumped  in  with  outright  expenditures. 

(7)  Nursing  homes:  Progress  in  meeting 
the  need  for  good  nursing  home  accommoda- 
tions has  been  retarded  by  the  exclusion  of 
nonprofit  nursing  homes  from  FHA  insur- 
ance aid  now  given  to  proprietary  nursing 
homes. 

(8)  Research:  In  order  that  housing  for 
the  elderly  may  be  properly  planned,  much 
more  knowledge  Is  needed  Hesearch  should 
be  of  two  kinds — general  studies  aimed  at 
learning  more  about  the  effects  of  various 
housing  arrangements  on  older  persons  and 
evaluating  the  varied  projects  which  have 
been  undertaken;  and  communlty-by-com- 
munity  studies  of  the  shortcomings  of  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  and  the  particular  needs 
and  desires  for  improved  shelter  expressed 
by  the  elderly  themselves  in  each  locality. 

(9)  Community  organization  and  leader- 
ship: Even  if  the  limits  could  be  removed 
from  Fedend  assistance,  few  communities 
are  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  such 
assistance  and  proceed  rapidly  with  the  de- 
sign and  construction  of  specialized  housing 
for  the  elderly.  This  Is  due  not  only  to  the 
absence  of  data,  referred  to  above,  but  to 
the  absence  of  community  organizations  pre- 
pared and  competent  to  assume  leadership. 
The  country  needs  more  specialists  In  the 
field  of  housing  for  the  elderly,  and  commu- 
nities need  to  mobilize  the  resources  of  all 
organizations,  both  public  and  private,  which 
can  contribute  to  leadership  and  planning. 


(10)  Community  planning:  Based  on  the 
retults  of  both  general  and  local  research, 
each  community  should  develop  a  plan  for 
housing  its  own  elderly  which  will  enable 
those  who  are  Ul-housed  to  move  into  suit- 
able dwellings  and  offering  a  range  of  choice 
within  the  lunits  of  what  the  elderly  can 
afford.  This  plan  should  be  an  element  of, 
and  consistent  with,  the  community's  com- 
prehensive physical  plan. 

(11)  Urban  renewal:  Urban  renewal  has 
worked  particular  hardships  on  elderly  per- 
sons, both  because  they  are  heavily  concen- 
trated in  renewal  areas  and  because  as  a 
group  they  are  less  adaptable  and  hence 
suffer  more  from  sudden  and  enforced 
change  in  their  living  arrangements.  Every 
possible  step  should  be  taken  to  soften  the 
impact  of  tirban  renewal  on  older  people. 

PRINCrPAL     RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  subcommittee  offers  the  following 
recommendations,  which  are  developed  in 
more  detaU  In  the  remainder  of  this  re- 
port, and  requests  their  consideration  by  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(\)  Expansion  of  Federal  programs:  Fed- 
eral assistance  under  existing  programs  for 
housing  for  the  elderly— FHA  Insurance. 
direct  loans,  and  special  public  housing 
units — should  be  expanded  as  rapidly  as 
communities  are  prepared  to  take  advan- 
tage of  these  aids.  The  authorization  for 
the  direct  loan  program  should  be  Increased 
immediately,  since  applications  exceed  total 
funds  now  authorized. 

(2)  Financing  of  Federal  programs:  To 
make  the  needed  expansion  of  Federal  assLst- 
ance  possible,  a  new  method  of  financing 
those  programs  which  involve  no  subsidy— 
the  insurance  and  loan  programs — should  be 
devised  to  remove  their  dependence  on  ap- 
propriated funds,  or  methods  of  budget 
presentation  should  be  revised  so  that  these 
transactions,  which  involve  no  ultlmat*  ex- 
penditure, are  not  classified  as  outright  ex- 
penditures. 


(3)  Community  organization  and  leader- 
ship: In  order  that  all  of  a  conununltr's 
resources  may  be  mobUlzed  to  deal  with  the 
housing  problems  of  Its  elderly  citizens,  the 
restriction  on  participation  by  local  housing 
authorities  in  the  direct  loan  program  should 
be  modlfietl. 

(4)  Nursing  homes:  Nonprofit  as  well  as 
proprietary  ntorslng  homes  should  be  ma^e 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  FHA  mortgage 
Insurance  program. 

(5)  Research:  The  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  should  undertake  a  major 
research  program  to  obtain  far  better  data 
than  now  exists  on  the  housing  needs  of  the 
elderly  and  the  effect  on  older  persons  ol 
Various   housing  arrangements. 

(6)  Community  planning:  Federal  assist- 
ance to  community  planning  should  be  ex- 
panded to  provide  aid  for  surveys  of  the 
housing  needs  of  the  elderly  In  each  locality 
and  the  development  of  comprehensive  com- 
munity pla:is. 

(7)  Urban  renewal:  In  order  to  ease  the 
impact  of  urban  redevelopment  on  housing 
for  the  elderly,  the  following  steps  should 
be  considered: 

(a)  Amend  provisions  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  relt.tive  to  local  noncash  grants  in 
aid  to  permit  local  public  agencies  to  make 
sites  available  for  development  by  coopera- 
tive and  nonprofit  sponsors  of  housing  for 
the  elderly  and  to  credit  the  value  of  such 
sites  to  the  project  as  a  local  noncash  grant. 

(b)  Authorize  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration to  insure  mortgages  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  residence  of  an  elder:  y 
homeowner  on  terms  which  do  not  requl.'e 
full  amortization  of  the  loan.  Such  mort- 
gages could  require  payment  of  Interest  k,:.'.\ 
or  Interest  f)lus  a  part  of  the  principle  with 
the  balance  becoming  due  upon  the  sale, 
devolution,  (jr  other  transfer  of  the  pro;)erty. 

(c)  Authorize  rent  subsidies  for  limited 
I>enods  to  enable  persons  displaced  by  urban 
renewal  or  Dther  Federal  programs  to  ob- 
tain decent  liousmg.  the  subsidies  to  be  In- 
cluded as  part  of  the  project  cost. 


Section-by-Section  Summary  of  the  Housing  for  the  Elderly  Act  or  1962 

NEKD     rOB     the     SECTION  EFFECT    OF    THE     SECTION 

Section  2.   Home  improvement  loans  under  section  220(,h)  o/  the  National  Houfring  Act 


Many  elderly  persons  and  couples  own 
their  own  homes,  and  are  able  to  live  com- 
fortably on  very  small  retirement  incomes 
because  they  are  homeowners  and  do  not 
have  to  make  rent  or  mortgage  payments. 
But  this  Independence  can  come  abruptly 
to  an  end  If  their  homes  are  in  areas  desig- 
nated for  rehabilitation  and  they  are  re- 
quired to  make  major  alterations  or  improve- 
ments to  meet  the  housing  standards  of  the 
neighborhood. 

It  is  becoming  an  Increasingly  acute  prob- 
lem that  elderly  homeowners  in  rehabilita- 
tion areas  cannot  take  advantage  of  even 
the  liberal  mortgage  Insurance  provisions 
which  now  are  available  and  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  move  out  of  their  deteriorated 
homes. 


This   section   would    permit    the   Federal 

Housing  Administration  to  Insure  loans  for 
elderly  homeowners,  the  terms  of  which 
provide  that  ail.  or  any  unamortized  part, 
of  the  princifial  l>ecoraes  due  upon  the  death 
of  the  owner  or  sale  or  other  transfer  of  the 
property.  Loans  Insured  under  this  subsec- 
tion would  carry  an  amortization  schedule 
which  the  lender  and  the  borrower  agree  can 
be  met  with  the  elderly  borrower's  income; 
with  the  possibility,  in  the  case  of  very  low 
income  persons,  of  the  payment  of  Interest 
only  with  the  entire  principal  amount  be- 
coming due  upon  the  next  transfer  of  the 
property. 


Section  3.  Repair  and  rehabilitation  under  section  221  of  the  National  Housing  Act 

Section  3  would  extend  the  benefits  of  the 
same  tyi>e  of  rehabilitation  loan  as  contem- 
plated In  section  2  to  elderly  persons  oc- 
cupying housing  which  requires  rehabilita- 
tion to  make  it  suitable  for  their  use  after 
having  been  displaced  from  an  urban  re- 
newal area. 


Section  4.  Eligibility  for  occupancy  of  single 

Section  221(d)(3)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing .'\ct  provides  for  a  below-market  Interest 
rate  for  certain  types  of  sponsors  to  provide 
moderate  Income  housing.  The  present  lan- 
guage makes  this  financing  aid  available  for 
developers  of  family  units  with  the  result 
that  widowed  and  single  elderly  individuals 
are  excluded  from  occupancy  of  this  housing. 


elderly  persons  in  moderate  income  housing 

The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
would  simply  permit  housing  to  be  con- 
structed under  this  provision  for  single 
elderly  persons,  as  well  as  families.  This  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  technical  amendment  to 
existing  law,  but  one  which  should  have  con- 
siderable Impact  on  the  amount  of  new 
housing  available  to  elderly  persona. 
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Section-by-Section  Summary  of  the  Housing  for  the  Elderly  Act  of  1962 — Continued 
Section  5.  Mortgage  insurance  for  nonprofit  nursing  homes 


The  amendment  made  by  section  5  would 
extend  the  authority  of  the  FHA  Commis- 
sioner to  insure  mortgages  for  nonproflt 
groups  to  construct  nursing  home  facilities. 
Mortgages  could  be  up  to  100  percent  of  the 
project  cost  with  the  same  limitations  now 
applicable  to  proprietary  nursing  home 
mortgages,  or  for  the  amount  of  the  non- 
Federal  share  of  Hill-Burton  approved 
projects. 

The  extension  of  mortgage  Insurance  to 
nonproflt  nursing  homes  does  not  In  any 
way  substitute  for.  or  Infringe  upon  that 
part  of  the  Hill-Burton  program  which  Is 
devoted  to  nursing  homes,  but  simply  offers 
an  aid  to  the  financing  through  private 
channels  of  the  sponsor's  share  of  the  project 
cost. 

Section  6    Community  planning  to  meet  the  housing  needs  of  the  elderly 


Section  232  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
as  now  written  discriminates  against  a  major 
group  of  the  providers  of  this  specialized 
type  of  houslnir  Section  232,  which  was 
enacted  in  1959.  has  proved  effective  in 
facilitating  the  financing  of  the  private 
profitmaklng  nursing  homes.  But  the  many 
nonprofit  groups,  including  the  thousands 
of  nonproflt  hospitals  which  might  add  such 
facilities,  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  since 
they  must  raise  their  funds  through  private 
suticrlptlon  or  seek  to  borrow  them  without 
the  benefit  of  mortgage  Insurance. 


This  section  is  directed  toward  helping 
communities  to  make  full  and  proper  use  of 
Federal  programs,  as  well  as  the  other  re- 
sources available  to  them  to  provide  housing 
for  their  older  citizens  Among  the  greatest 
lacks  in  this  field  is  the  paucity  of  informa- 
tion at  the  community  level  on  the  housing 
problems  and  needs  of  the  elderly  and  how 
steps  to  meet  these  needs  might  be  Integrated 
with  the  total  development  plan  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Section  7    Eligibility  of  public  housing  agencie 

It  Is  important,  if  we  are  to  meet  the  tre- 
mendous needs  of  our  elderly  people  for  ap- 
propriate housing,  that  all  of  the  knowledge 
and  skill  available  in  each  community  be 
able  to  play  its  proper  role.  The  direc*  loan 
program  established  under  section  202  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1959,  specifically  excludes 
local  housing  authorities  from  participation. 
the  program  being  primarily  directed  to 
stimulating  and  m.'xklng  possible  the  pro- 
vision of  housing  by  nonproflt  and  coopera- 
tive groups. 

It  has  been  found,  however,  that  m  many 
communities,  and  especially  in  the  smaller 
there  simply  is  no  nonproflt 
the  necessary  experience,  re- 
perm.^nence   to  undertake  such 


Section  6  would  amend  section  701  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954,  which  provides  grants 
on  a  matching  basis  for  long-range  urban 
planning,  to  authorize  such  grants  to  com- 
petent community  planning  agencies  for  sur- 
veys of  the  actual  needs  and  problems  of 
their   older   citizens. 


for  direct  loans  for  housing  for  the  elderly 

This  section  would  modify  the  eligibility 
provi.sions  of  section  202  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1959,  ;ls  amended,  to  provide  that  In  com- 
munities where  a  demonstrable  need  exists 
for  housing  of  the  type  built  under  this 
program,  the  local  housing  authority  may  be 
considered  an  eligible  sponsor  If  no  other- 
wise eligible  group  exists  to  meet  this  need. 


communities 
group    with 
sources,  and 
projects. 


urbar.  renewal  areas 


Section  8    Relocation  of  elderly  person 

It  has  been  found  that  the  elderly  tend 
to  be  concentrated  in  the  older  sections  of 
cities  and  are  disproportionately  represented 
in  areas  subject  to  renewal.  The  present  re- 
quirements imposed  by  the  urban  renewal 
program  for  relocation  of  persons  In  project 
areas  do  not  now  protect  the  interests  of  the  Subsection 

elderly  residents  as  well  as  they  do  those  of      and    "elderly 
the  working  p>opulation  and.  in  fact,  do  not      section, 
require    any    special    consideration    of    the  Subsection 

elderly  being  relocated  Housing   and 

There  is  a  serious  shortage  in  most  areas 
of  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing  for  re- 
location of  very  low  income  per.ple  This 
problem  is  especially  acute  with  respect  to 
the  elderly  because  they  are  less  able  to  adapt 
to  Inadequacies  in  housing  and  because  their 
incomes  generally  are  among  the  lowest. 
Many  proposals  have  been  made  for  tapping 
the  private  housing  market  through  supple- 
mentation of  the  rent  paying  ability  of 
elderly  persons  being  relocated.  Although 
this  approach  obviously  is  fraught  with  many 
serious  problems,  the  need  for  relief  from  the 
shortage  of  decent  housing  for  relocation, 
especially  of  elderly  persons.  Is  so  great  that 
careful  study  is  warranted. 

Section  9.  Property  in  urban  renewal  areas  to  he  used  for  elderly  persons  housing 


from 

Section  Sa)  would  amend  section  106(c) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  provide  that 
the  special  needs  and  physical  limitations  of 
the  elderly  be  provided  for  In  relocation 
plans  submitted  to  the  Urban  Renewal  Ad- 
ministration. 

(b)  defines  "elderly  families" 
persons"  for  purposes  of  this 

(c)  calls   for  a  study   by   the 
Home  Finance  Agency  of  the 

need  for  and  feasibility  of  a  rent  supplemen- 
tation program  as  an  aid  In  proper  relocation 
of  the  elderly  from  urban  renewal  areas. 
The  results  of  the  study  are  to  be  reported 
to  the  Congress. 


The  possibilities  for  the  reure  of  cleared 
land  in  urban  renewal  areas  for  housing  and 
related  facilities  for  the  elderly  have  not 
even  been  approached  by  renewal  projects 
to  date.  In  fact,  it  has  been  found  that 
potential  sponsors  of  low  and  moderate  cost 


This  section  authorizes  the  Urban  Re- 
newal Administration  to  add  to  the  Federal 
share  of  the  capital  grant  the  difference  be- 
tween the  amount  a  local  public  agency 
receives  for  land  used  for  housing  for  the 
elderly   constructed  by   nonproflt   or  public 


Section-bt-Section  or  the  Housing  for  the 

Section   9.  Property  in  urban   reneual  areas 

housing  for  the  elderly  have  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  sites  in  urban  renewal 
areas  because  of  the  high  cost  of  land  and 
the  competition  of  economically  higher  al- 
ternative uses. 

An  amendment  to  present  programs  Is 
needed  to  help  make  possible  through  urban 
renewal  the  continued  residence  of  elderly 
people  in  the  areas  of  the  city  where  they 
have  lived,  but  in  greatly  improved  physi- 
cal surroundings. 

Section  10.  Budget  treatment  of  certain  cap- 
The  need  for  better  housing  for  the  Na- 
tion's elderly  amounts  to  millions  of  units. 
This  need  simply  cannot  be  met  without  the 
assistance  of  the  Federal  Government. 

When  this  assistance  is  in  the  form  of 
direct  loans  or  FNMA  mortgage  purchases, 
it  Involves  no  subsidy  by  the  u\xpayers  It 
is  Inaccurate  and  misleading  for  such  loans 
and  purchases  to  be  shown  in  the  Federal 
budget  as  expenditures  rather  than  as  In- 
vestments which  will  be  repaid  In  full. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 


CHORUS  OF  ST  JOHNS  UNIVERSITY, 
OP  COLLEGEVILLE.  MINN.,  WINS 
FIRST  PLACE  AT  INTERNATIONAL 
COMPETITION  IN  WALES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  chorus  of  St.  John's  Univer- 
sity, at  Collegeville.  Minn  ,  won  high 
honors  at  an  international  competition 
in  Wales.  T^ao  hundred  choruse.s,  from 
the  entire  world,  participated.  The 
wonderful  chorus  group  of  St  John's 
College  received  top  honor.s  It  was  also 
the  lone  representative  of  US  college 
groups  by  invitation  only  at  the  Vienna 
Music  Festival. 

I  call  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  in  light  of  some  of  recent 
articles  about  the  University  of  Arkansas 
chorus,  which  won  first  place  in  the 
Italian  Music  Festival.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  ext-ended  congratula- 
tions to  the  University  of  Arkansas 
chorus — an  honor  which  was  well 
merited  and  deserved.  The  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbrightI 
took  the  University  of  Arkansas  chorus  to 
the  White  House,  to  meet  the  President. 

I  wish  to  note,  for  the  Record,  that  the 
trip  taken  by  the  chorus  of  St.  John'.- 
University  was  self -financed.  Despite 
the  fact  that  it  had  applied  to  the  State 
Department,  through  the  cultural  pro- 
gram, but  had  been  rejected,  it  went  on 
to  finance  its  own  pro^^ram  and  its  own 
trip,  and  it  won  top  honors  in  the  largest 
single  musical  event  on  tlie  international 
scene. 

I  have  a  high  regard  for  ANTA,  which 
helps  select  cultural  activities  for  the 
Department  of  State;  but  this  is  the 
second  time  this  year  that  an  excellent 
choral  group  from  one  of  our  great 
American  universities  has  been  rejected 
by  the  State  Department,  only  to  go  on 
and  win  high  honors  for  itself  and 
for  our  country.  I  think  it  is  about 
time  that  we  took  another  look  at  the 
cultural  activities  program  and  how  the 
judgments  are  made  in  regard  to  what 
organizations  and  individuals  should 
represent  the  United  States  in  these  cul- 
tural exchanges. 
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Elderly  Act  or  1962 — Continued 
to  be  used  for  elderly  persons  housing — Con. 
agencies  and  the  amount  which  would  have 
been  received  from  a  developer  who  would 
devote  the  site  to  its  highest  alternative  use. 
The  section  provides  safeguards  to  assure 
that  this  authority  and  additional  subsidy 
are  used  only  to  create  complete  develop- 
ments with  the  facilities  and  services  In  ad- 
dition to  housing  necessary  for  independent 
living  by  older  people. 


ital.  recoverable  and  investment  expenditures 
Section  10  would  provide  that  only  esti- 
mated net  losses  to  the  Government  from 
mortgages  purchased  by  FNMA  under  sec- 
llon  231  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  as 
amended,  and  loans  made  under  section  202 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959,  will  be  shown 
as  expenditures  in  the  Presideiifs  budget. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  cer- 
tain correspondence  i  elating  to  this  sub- 
ject printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

.September  10,  1962. 
Mr  Lucius  D  Battle. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Cultural  ,.nd  Edw-a- 
tional     Affairs.     Department     of     State. 
Washington,  D  C. 
Dear  Mh    Battle:    You   know  of  my  high 
respect    for     ANTA.       However,     .AITT.^     has 
missed    the    boat    on    some    choruses    very 
badly.     Not  only  has   the  University  of  Ar- 
kansas chorus  taken  first  place  In  Italy,  but 
I  have  Just  heard  that  St    John's  University 
at  Collegeville.  Minn  .  h.-is  won  first  place  out 
of  200  choruses   at    the   Langollen   Interna- 
tional. Eisteddfod.  Wales. 

I  think  we  are  overlooking  a   tremendous 
bet  when  we  skip  these  college  choruses. 
Sincerely  yours, 

HUHKRT    H     Hr.MFHREY. 


September  10,  1962. 
Lee  a.  Hanlit, 

News  Service,  St.  John's  University 
Collegeville,  Minn 

Wonderful  news  from  Wales  We  are  In- 
forming P.re.sldent  and  will  speak  on  the  fl(X)r 
tomorrow  regarding  great  St  Johns  Univer- 
sity victory. 

Hubert  H  Humphrey 
EuGENT  J    McCarthy 


Collegeville  Mink., 

September  8,  1962. 
Senator  HtrsERT  Humphrey, 
Senate  Building. 
Washington.  DC: 

Note  AP  and  UP  stories  on  University  of 
Arkansas  chorus  as  we'.l  as  coverage  in  na- 
tional news  magay.lne  of  their  first  place  In 
Italian  Music  Festival.  Congratulations  to 
them  and  Senator  Fulbright  for  bringing 
this  to  the  attention  of  President  Kennedy 
St.  John's  is  in  comparable  situation  Self- 
financed  trip  results  in  first  place  at  Langol- 
len International,  El8teddf(xl  Wales.  In- 
cluded 200  choruses  from  the  entire  world 
rather  than  the  30  at  Italian  event.  Note 
also  that  St  John's  as  lone  representative  of 
U.S.  college  groups  In  the  "by  invitation 
only"  Vienna  Music  Festival.  Sang  to  house 
that  had  been  sold  out  for  4  days  in  ad- 
vance. Please  Inform  Senator  McCarthy. 
Lee  a  Hanlet, 
News  Service  Office. 
St.  John's  University. 


O.  ii  C  FOREST  LANDS 
Mr  MORSE  Mr.  President  25  vears 
ago  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  signed  into 
law  a  bill,  introduced  by  Senator  Charles 
McNary.  of  Oregon,  which  provided  for 
the  sustained  yield  management  of  2,5 
million  acres  of  Federal  forest  land  in 
Oregon,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

This  far-reaching  legislation  set  a 
pattern  which  time  has  proven  was  wise. 
To  Charles  McNary  belongs  great  credit. 
His  law  has  stood  the  legislative  te.'^t  of 
time,  for  it  has  been  little  amended 

Tliese  2.5  million  forested  acres  lie 
astride  the  Willamette  Valley,  m  Oregon; 
and  not  only  do  they  lie  in  a  checker- 
board pattern,  but  they  had  a  checkered 
history. 

Originally  granted  to  a  railroad  m 
1866  to  aid  in  its  construction,  the  lands 
were  revested  lo  the  United  States  in 
1916,  for  gross  violations  of  the  grant. 

From  1916  until  1937.  these  lands  were 
administeied  under  homesteading  poli- 
cies and  this  policy  was  unsuccessful  for 
the  lands  were  not  being  wisely  used,  the 
local  economy  was  suffering  and  the 
counties  were  faring  poorly. 

The  O,  &  C  Act  of  1937  sought  to  cor- 
rect the  situation  and  it  did. 

The.se  lands  are  all  forested  lands, 
.some  of  the  finest  timber-growing  lands 
in  the  entire  Nation.  Covered  with  giant 
Douglas-fir.  some  so  large  that  one  tree 
would  build  a  de  luxe  home,  the  major 
effective  use  for  these  lands  is  forestry. 
The  location  of  these  lands  is  such,  how- 
ever, that  they  have  great  watershed 
values  which  can  be  promoted  by  sound 
forest  management  and,  in  addition, 
these  lands  possess  a  great  recreational 
potential. 

When  the.se  lands  were  in  railroad 
ownership,  they  were  on  the  local  tax 
rolls,  and  upon  revestment  the  law  pro- 
vided for  taxes  to  be  paid  to  the  local 
governments  from  revenues.  However, 
revenues  were  scant  and  substantial  tax 
delinquency  occurred  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  1937  revenue 
formula  was  written  to  dedicate  50  per- 
cent of  income  to  the  counties  as  a  pay- 
ment in  lieu  of  taxes,  and  an  additional 
25  i>ercent  to  pay  to  the  counties  past  due 
taxes.  It  was  estimated  that  it  would 
take  25  years  to  complete  the  repay- 
ment of  past  due  taxes.  The  balance, 
25  percent  goes  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 
By  the  early  1950's,  the  past  due  taxes 
were  repaid  to  the  counties  and  these 
Oregon  counties  became  eligible  for  the 
additional  25  percent  of  revenue  With 
foresight  and  statesmanship,  Oregon 
counties  proposed  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  this  25  percent  be  dedi- 
cated to  aid  in  the  capital  investment 
needed  for  forest  roads,  for  reforesta- 
tion, and  for  recreational  investments. 
This  offer  was  accepted  and  great  bene- 
fits have  accrued,  not  only  to  the  Federal 
Government,  but  also  to  the  local  econ- 
omy. 

I  would  like  to  mark  this  25th  anni- 
versary by  citing  some  of  the  achieve- 
ments by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
in  the  administration  of  these  lands. 

Prom  the  outset  the  Department  has 
utilized  the  services  of  advisorj'  boards, 
both  an  overall  O.  &  C.  Board  and  five 


district  boards  .Administration  thus  has 
been  kept  close  to  the  people,  for,  over 
the  years,  many  public  spirited  citizens 
have  contributed  much  of  their  t'me  and 
effort  to  effective  counseling  w.th  the 
Federal  Government.  Special  interest 
groups,  on  occasion,  have  tried  to  in- 
fluence the  operation  of  policy,  but  never 
have  they  been  able  to  run  over  the  pub- 
lic interest  embodied  by  these  advisory 
boards.  Certainly,  were  I  to  single  out 
one  man  whose  influence  for  protection 
of  the  public  int.cre.st  has  been  continu- 
ously effective,  this  man  would  be 
Charles  Sprague.  former  Governor  of 
Oregon,  and  editor  of  the  Oregon  Slates- 
man,  who  has  served  as  Board  chairman 
for  the  last  14  years. 

Innovations  have  been  tried  on  these 
lands,  and  those  which  were  worthwhile 
adopted.  There  has  been  a  constant  wil- 
lingness to  conduct  practical  experi- 
ments. 

Timber  allocation  to  communities  and 
to  companies  was  tried  in  the  late  for- 
ties, and  rejected  when  the  new  problems 
created  were  shown  to  be  greater  than 
those  intended  to  be  cured. 

Timber  sales  by  1950  were  on  a  de- 
pendable sale  basis,  planned  well  in  ad- 
vance of  the  date  of  .sales,  well  publicized 
and  made  on  .schedule.  The  problem  of 
providing  adequate  access  was  hammered 
out  m  1950.  when  regulations  were  im- 
plemented which,  while  violently  objected 
to  by  some  of  the  timber  companies, 
have  been  of  proven  public  benefit. 
Tliesc  regulations  provide  that  when  a 
timber  company  applies  to  cross  the  O.  & 
C.  lands,  it  is  required  to  let  the  Govern- 
ment have  access  to  the  public  lands 
This  policy  is  just  now  being  implemented 
by  the  Forest  Service  on  the  national 
forests,  Tlie  ability  of  all  possible  tim- 
ber firms  to  enter  a  bid  on  an  equal  basis 
was  enhanced  by  regularizing  sales  and 
by  providing  adequate  access. 

The  Bureau  has  always  used  a  stream- 
lined method  for  making  timber  sales 
which  eliminates  the  need  for  laborious 
timber  scaling  and  frees  their  foresters 
for  closer  supervision  of  conservation  as- 
pects of  timber  sales. 

Timber  inventories  have  been  kept  up 
to  date  and  2,500  permanent  inventory- 
plots  have  been  set  out  on  these  2  million 
acres.  Changes  in  growth  rates,  rotation 
ages,  and  utilization  have  rapidly  applied 
so  that  allowable  cuts  and  sales  are  kept 
at  the  maximum  level  consistent  with  the 
proper  protection  of  the  sustained  yield 
policy.  Today,  the  allowable  cut  on  the 
O.  &  C.  lands  is  slightly  over  1  billion 
board  feet. 

Through  the  foresight  which  has 
marked  the  development  of  these  lands 
since  1937.  the  use  of  the  surface  and 
subsurface  has  not  been  subject  to  abuse 
by  people  who  file  mming  claims.  True 
mining  is  encouraged  and  when  a  patent 
is  Issued  to  a  miner  the  United  States 
retains  the  surface  for  timber  manage- 
ment. 

Reforestation  on  the  O.  &  C.  lands  is  up 
to  date,  thanks  to  the  cooperation  be- 
tween the  counties  and  the  United 
States.  This  same  interest  has  also  re- 
sulted in  25  recreational  facilities  being 
developed  and  plans  are  underway  to 
add  400   more.     These   will  be  modest 
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facilities — fireplaces,    tables,   and   other 
features  in  a  sylvan  setting. 

The  administration  of  these  lands 
over  this  last  quarter  of  a  century  has 
been  a  financial  success,  a  social  suc- 
cess, a  cooperative  success,  and  a 
conservation  success. 

In  tangible  resources,  over  1  billion 
board  feet  of  timber  sold  yearly  now 
brings  in  over  $25  million  in  direct  reve- 
nues. This,  in  turn,  is  translated  into 
over  $75  million  a  year  for  the  economy 
of  the  region.  These  figures  are  small 
when  measured  against  the  great  in- 
tangible accomplishments. 

Far  more  significant  is  the  effective 
cooperation  of  the  people  of  Oregon,  in 
working  with  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement to  achieve  sound  administra- 
tion of  a  great  natural  resource  in  the 
public  interest. 

Since  the  day  when  Charles  McNary 
successfully  guided  this  legislation 
through  the  Senate,  many  people  have 
helped  to  assure  its  successful  operation. 
The  late  Walter  Homing,  Daniel  Goldy, 
Leonard  Netzorg,  Travis  Tyrrell,  James 
Doyle,  Russell  Getty,  and  Tom  Conklin 
have  played  key  roles  in  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  On  the  advisory 
boards,  many  have  served  but  Charles 
Sprague,  David  T.  Mason,  George  W. 
Peavy,  George  G.  Gerlinger,  Al  Hartung, 
Kenneth  Davis,  Julian  Viancour,  Regi- 
nald Titus,  George  Spaur,  Roy  Morse, 
O.  K.  DeWitt,  Glerm  Jackson,  Joe 
McCracken,  Herb  Cox,  Bill  Tugman 
come  to  mind  for  the  influence  they  have 
had.  In  addition.  Governor  West,  Col. 
W.  B.  Greeley,  Charles  Snellstrom, 
County  Judges  Day  and  Moses  exerted 
leadership  in  the  transition  period  of 
1937. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  county 
oniclala,  who  over  the  years  have  helped 
achieve  tlic  smooth  functioning  of  this 
prourRm.  Thrae  Include  Guy  Cordon 
and  Fi'ank  Sever,  both  lonuUme  coun- 
•eU  to  the  O,  b  C.  oountte«,  Judue  La* 
thrup,  Juduo  jAcknon,  Judue  IlArrUun, 
And  morti  recrnlly  County  CummUnlon- 
fiK  Kt>n  Nlelurn  wnd  Mike  Oleftnon,  J  J, 
UoAMcy,  And  Dnnrtl  Jont^a  Added  to 
thu  uioup.  In  rfftllty,  v>\v  nil  of  ihf  mom* 
brra  of  t)\»  KdvUory  boAi'da,  tho  mnuUy 
routta,  HHit  tht)  liurt^Kvi  |)t>mu\nt)l  \^l\o 
)\t^vts  (miiliMpAtml  U\  IhU  pruuiMiu,  mNu\u 
with  U\t>  uortN  uf  t)\naf  Uiuta 

Tht)  Mdiult\laU  Alton  of  U\p  U  i,  V  Ui\da 

\\^»  iKvcn  A  ttivAl  atu^'t^a,  And  t  «Alutt« 

tho*«»  \sho  \\l^w  u\Ad«»  thia  HivAt  iroohl 

I  AaII  \ll\AtUt\\0\(«  0(k|\<«^MU  tl\At  tlHMr  IttN 

ptinlPd  lit  \\\(^  W*^\'m\\  At  thia  \MM  Alt 
rdltotlAl  ritMU  thfi  Ku*vnt»  Kt^ulatn 
tluAt'd  of  A\i(»\»at  a?,  Aa  v^tII  Aa  two 
Aiilolpa  bv  ChAilra  rt|MAi«\n^  ff\>tn  tho 
t)iTBoi\  8ttttpatt\AJ\  of  Bcptrmbf'i  ;i 
Rtul  3 

Thpif  brln«  no  objocllon,  thp  rdl- 
lorlala  and  Aitlclra  wrrr  ordncd  to  bo 
printed  in  the  Rkooro,  rs  follows: 

I  From  U\^  K\\((*nf   (Otpr  >    RpnUtrr-Ovmrd. 

AuR  37,  I9<i2\ 

TwKNTT-rivt  YtARa  or  8u«ta:nkd  Yirxo,  and 

Moac 

The  silver  Jvibllee  of  the  estftbllahment  of 
the  "O  St  C  foreeta"  In  western  Oregon  will 
be  celebrated  Tuesday.  And,  although  n  spe- 
cliU  commemorative  banquet  In  Salem  will  be 
the  ceremonioi  highlights  of  the  auniversarjr, 


this  also  should  be  an  occasion  for  ESnerald 
Empire  residents  to  pause,  Individually,  and 
give  thanks 

The  O.  &  C.  forests  were  not  literally  eetab- 
Itshed  In  1987.  But  In  that  year  Congress 
put  them  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  with  the  stipulation 
that  they  be  managed  on  a  sustained  yield 
basis.  The  forests,  scattered  through  18 
counties,  were  on  lands  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  once  granted  to  the  Oregon  & 
California  Railroad  Co.  and  to  the  Coos  Bay 
Wagon  Road  Co.  The  land  grants,  made 
during  the  post-Civil  War  era  as  Incentives 
for  the  construction  of  railroads  to  help 
open  up  the  Oregon  wilderness,  were  rescind- 
ed by  the  Federal  Government  In  1916.  The 
grant  recipients  were  then  Judged  by  Con- 
gress to  have  seriously  violated  the  original 
terms  under  which  more  than  2  mUUon  acres 
had   been   turned    over    to   them. 

But  in  putting  these  forest  lands  back 
Into  public  ownership,  the  Congress,  In  1916, 
did  a  rather  slipshod  Job  of  providing  for 
their  management.  Some  of  them  were  sub- 
jected to  extremely  destructive  cutting  prac- 
tices before  the  act  of  1937  wa.s  adopted  at 
the   insistence   of   western    Oregonlans. 

In  the  intervening  quarter-century,  O.  &  C. 
forests  have  contributed  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  board  feet  of  raw  material  for 
Oregon's  lumber  Industry.  Yet  they  have 
been  maintained,  through  reforestation  and 
good  management,  so  that  today  they  com- 
prise an  economic  as.set  equally  as  great  as 
that  preserved  by  the  act  of  1937.  As 
privately  owned  timber  continues  to  diminish 
In  volume,  the  O.  &  C.  forests  will,  together 
with  other  publicly  owned  forests,  be  of  In- 
creasing economic  Importance  The  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  operating  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  administers  the 
O.  &  C  forests  according  to  modern  forestry 
practices — and  not  only  for  the  direct  bene- 
fit of  liunbermen   and   mill   communities. 

Congress  provided  tnat  75  percent  of  an- 
nual receipts  from  O  &  C.  timber  sales  be 
returned  lo  the  counties  In  which  O.  &  C. 
forests  are  located — the  rest  going  to  cover 
the  Federal  OovernmeiUs  administrative 
otiata  But  O  U  CV  counties  have  been  turn- 
ing back  a  third  of  their  shart*  <\t  tiie  snlti 
receipu.  in  order  that  iht?  lU.M  louKi  uiO 
these  for  reforeal.uiiin  tT  banil.nt?  m-oou 
ruttds  rtUtl  for  lUti  iK'^rlipuu!.!  ,1  1 1 .  i  <■  iilon 
ruAdS  UIkI  CtUlllllUlt  .UOHa 

Thin  JlOlUt*  up  i\n  llUpi"!  '■::.<  I:i>  '  ,|S  ;' 
the  "O    tit   I'    »\|t'>  ran  nltirv    '      ll    han   tunu   tin- 

lulert»«t    iif    llie    punpip   uf    wt^nimu    nir^..!! 
and  prtrllouUrly  \\\n\  of  iiu-u  ..miuiv  ■'iti.  i  >ii. 
wuiHlng  Uti'u\i||l\  iht)  Asi»ini\Unn  >>!  n    a   < 
Ouuitllss,  wlUt>lt  hitn  |iitiMth<il  i(itir>»  iih|i>im. 
I>ir    VU0    inulU|tli<  |niri«*t>    iii'v  c u.|mii  i.i     .1 

l>  h  V  fvir««tl  Ih  aulMt'  >|UiUUMa  II  l»  I..  .1 
\\\l\\      ll\»     IhOUl'V*     O       \     r       tHitlllllVa      l>..l'> 

kUtuUd   tti*   «Mn»ui*<i««t   uni|i<iiit>n vil    \su.i<> 
w)t)i<l\  I'^vOI    In  «titdon«M  Wills    li|ti''    •■  "  '     >  'S 
|.iH«|«     Hh<\l«>  DtD  O  i%  V   w»<.Olh  ■•>  lo  >o,  .hi, 
»>I'M|>|>IH||  \l|>  IH  >>M»»»t    (><»»»•  .'I    lUi'  rx\A<,'    M,,i 
\0|l»*(    M|»uM    U\»>   P^^»l^'   U'Hi-tisi  \|i  t'   in    '  o'    "• 

>UaVH|lM(«     Wt»V«  t  l»>««»     •(■l\»»mt>«     lllM.'l.       Hii 

fm'l-  \\\-\\  ll\*  **  *  t'  oi.'(\.'\«  .M.'  p.>i«)  U\  Vl)>> 
I'.'UnUr*  h\  HtMi  ot  t.v  '•  1  .,  ■'  <'ii(  euUMi 
\\^^\  \\\»  1  \>\il«  I'll  i\  ipit  in  jjrivnt*  OWh*r« 
•hip 

Ami  U\o\  iiiMoi,'  ti>..  toi  th,i  ,,.«^^  MMI* 
i\ir«»n\»Hi  nr  ihp  n   ,v  <'    I  "   '"     i>f>tMi  iiy 

oiU^riis'  rt'lvlsoiv  I'OM".  lo  lo  V  i\l»'h  aU  IMf* 
liHpnt  point*  ot  \ir\\  o.'  1 .  I  i-wieutio.  It 
provhlluH  pxliik  ptoiiu  I  >i  nil  OrtffonlAni. 
Thp  ni.M>  K'pwiud^hip  o(  ihe  O.  ll  C,  for* 
eo's  i>nw  rniulrpx  not  only  tht  icItntlQo 
tenrttnn  nf  a  tUnb<<r  <^rnp  up<in  which  Oft- 
Hiinn  No  1  indUKirv  n.  i-'  'fiuilngly  df 
pcnd.  It  Invulvr.'*  Mip  prt-.-i'-f  I'i  ^ri  nf  water- 
slipds,  wlldllfp,  and  m-piiu-  i>o,>  i:y.  And, 
with  funds  that  O  <^  C  mvni!  .r^  i;,,  .■  ;  ,;, 
tartly  returned  to  thp  Fodpr.il  I'm-,  , 
BIM  Is  becoming  inrrp\.'i!n(.';:v  Involved  in 
the  promotion  of  Oioirui  s  third  ranking 
Industry,  recreation  Tlie  Burpiivi  ha.i  nc- 
cordiugly  auuouuced  plans  for  the  eveniual 


development  of  420  potential  recreation  sites 
In  western  Oregon. 

Emerald  Empire  residents  should  be  es- 
pecially aware  of  all  this.  And  residents 
of  other  areas,  where  the  nature  of  pay- 
ments to  O  &  C  counties  is  imperfectly  un- 
derstood, should  ponder  care/ully  any  sug- 
gestions that  these  counties  be  penalized 
through  State  tax  trickery.  Should  such 
penalties  be  Imposed,  the  O  &  C.  counties 
would  be  virtually  forced  to  keep  their  full 
shares  of  O.  &  C.  timber  sale  receipts.  Either 
the  Federal  Government  would  then  ha\e 
to  pick  up  the  bills  Involved  In  developing 
O.  &  C.  land  resources  for  multipurpose  pub- 
lic use,  or  such  developments  would  simply 
cease. 


[Prom  the  Oregon  Statesman,  Sept    2,  19621 

It  Seems  to  Me 

(By  Charles  Sprague) 

In  the  course  of  preparing  for  a  talk  at 
the  dmner  of  the  Associated  O.  &  C  Lands 
Counties,  to  recognize  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  enactment  of  the  present  law  govern- 
ing administration  of  these  revested  lands, 
I  found  at  the  State  library  a  rare  and  very 
Interesting  document.  It  is  tlie  typescript, 
substantially  bound  In  hard  covers  and  buck- 
ram, of  the  officials  proceedings  of  a  con- 
ference held  In  Salem,  September  16-17,  1915, 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  O  A:  C.  lands. 
the  old  railroad  grant  to  the  Oregon  &. 
California  Railroad,  to  which  the  Southern 
Pacific  had  succeeded. 

The  date  Is  significant.  In  June  of  1915 
the  US.  Supreme  Court  had  handed  down 
en  Important  decision  In  noncompliance  with 
the  term.s  of  the  grant.  The  High  Court 
overruled  District  Judge  Wolverton.  who  had 
ordered  a  forfeiture  of  the  grant.  Instead  It 
recognized  certain  rights  of  the  railroad,  but 
found  It  guilty  of  noncompliance  and  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  Congress  for  appro- 
priate action.  The  meeting  in  Salem  In 
September  followed,  It  was  an  attempt  to 
ascertain  8entimet;t  In  Oregon  on  what  to 
recommend  to  Congrejis 

This  was  a  '  bhu-  ribbon"  conference  1  do 
not  know  of  any  in  the  B\iliHeq\ient  vtmrh 
which  Urpw  ivfl  lar^e  a  boilv  ol  the  lettdfrii  ol 
Oregon.  The  cull  for  the  conftirenci^  was 
laautd   by  tiov    Junios   Wnhycomhf  ui   tlie 

•Uggtm.   ill    o!     I'     C     I'ult.    UltUt    pi't>t>l(U'lil    nl 

tt'.e    I'.iiiiiuui    riinM>lipr    of    I'oniineriP      In- 
s.iinl    VMi|P   Mt'lllbPf*  ol    tlip   liir^.  11    I'oiigiPf 
bloiuU    >li'li-|jnni<ii     lilt    hiPiulirrii   of   IIh'   h<|ili> 
IhIIvp    ii.->nrinlilv     fpOpirtl   oWt'liiU    rU    pIp<  linl 
•Onii'    omtinU     5    (loll)    piirli    (ouhiy    Willi 

II  .V  r    luhiU    I   d'oiit  i\ou  o    .V  ('    iMiuiitlii 
10  p.M  ll  Ihiin  U)P  roitip  li\lioi   UmIpiuIIoh    llir 
10  ihtiii    <iip  )<'i\iiniiik  Uhioii,  ti  pttt  ll  liuMi  Ihi 

I  1.  1  I      o   I  Ir*  PlojilUt'Ot    t  PH|l\|t'     I  hp  llrtllKPia  it  • 
>    .ill   'II      lllU     nUUV     lilP'K       .1     IMi.  ll     llolU     .1 
•01    .'i||.Ulli«<UlolU       Nol    Mil    "I     llo'    lu\n«t|| 

,    '      I.   .    oio'     I'Ul    I  Ill-IP   WPIP    IMpp  »  oMUirs*- 

o    ~  !■...■.,  ol    wuii>i  V   M.»>>ipv    ' rta  '  Mv' 

\  o  1  •uol  AlhPit  ,IoIm«*oh  of  \\  >ik|\lo||lo|t 
I     M     t  oiiu>«ii   ot    (lit>  UMiPiPl    huiil   olU<  p   Wt«> 

1    M'li  Bpohp,  Mp*ov  *»    ni«\p»    \  ii'«i 

I  ■  .  '  .  .  ".ol  .»  I.  MpI  rioillMnMl  ot  till'  .  .  o 
|V  -  «  \x  >•  W  I  \"ii\\U'l  \vt  .lrt<  Kai'll  rolllll  \ 
ll,  c,ivlnl\  «v>«  U\P  lull*  ('  t'  t'lin|<mr" 
AO'l  I" .  <>oiofO>'.\  I  '  l\ltn  \»P  oVV»>  Ihp  |Mo\i 
It'  o  .1    \  oipoouiiiphii    ivcont  luitl  II"  p|p«»i 

Vp"    'M         IM    Pll    tllP    pPt*iM\!«    piraPUt      l|\P  olll\ 

niH-  H"vc  Hviuij  ihiM  \  Knl^\v  of  l»  <hp  vpiipi 
aIiIp    a     \V     IuITpcIv     who    bnd     nx   ptioinp\ 
broMKbt     siilln    for    kpUIpi*     who    l\nd    lw<pi\ 
tuinpd  down  in  Uvln«  to  huv  smnp  O   >V  i 
land      William  ti    Haip    WushlnBtoii  t'ounly 
rrprppptitiith  p,  \\t\n  on   tl\e  ll^t  of  tl\orp  In- 
Vlioit    but  did  not  nttpnd      Hp  Is  »tlU  nrtlvp 

III  i»w  privrtlro  In  HllUbero 

I  f  >Miul  this  dociimrni  ot  great  value  It 
t  ;  i-nnl  a  window  on  thp  thinking  of  iPndlng 
(  T'Mfor.lans  of  that  period  Governor  Withy- 
rinhp  struck  the  keynote  In  hts  brief  open- 
l:..:  udilrc.'s  when  he  said: 

"Wc  want  farmers  to  be  producing  pru.s- 
perlty  fur  Uiemselves  and  (or  Uie  Stale  un 
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these  lands.     We  want  them  opened  to  set- 
tlers,  development,  and   taxation," 

That  epitomized  public  opinion  of  the 
time.  All  over  the  West  the  drive  was  for 
settlers,  for  "development"  (which  social  his- 
torians were  later  to  call  "exploitation"), 
and  taxation.  The  old  homestead  idea  pre- 
vailed. The  land  grant  had  required  sales 
of  not  over  160  acres  per  person  at  a  price 
not  in  excess  of  $2  50  per  acre.  iTlie  pres- 
ent-day drive  Isn't  much  different  more 
settlers,  greater  development,  more  taxable 
property,  except  that  the  reach  is  for  in- 
dustry providing  employment,  rather  than 
for  farmers  ) 

Another  speaker  at  the  1915  conference 
was  Senator  L  E,  Bean  of  Lane  County.  He 
said,  in  part. 

"Our  purpose  and  object  Is  and  our  be- 
lief Is,  that  the  right  thing  to  do  is  to  put 
them  [the  lands]  on  the  market  and  to  put 
them  Into  private  ownership  and  let  them 
be  settled.  We  want  no  more  forest  reserve 
(Applause  1     We  have  enough.  ' 

Oregonians  were  thinking  In  terms  of  set- 
tlers on  land,  homesteaders.  Ignoring  the 
fact  (though  some  like  Os  West  and  State 
Treasurer  Tom  Kay  referred  to  It)  that  most 
of  the  O  &  C  lands  were  mountainous,  un- 
sulted  for  cultivation. 

Only  one  suggestion  was  offered  for  hold- 
mg  the  timberlands  as  a  Government  re- 
serve. That  came  in  the  letter  from  Chief 
Forester  Graves,  and  drew  no  support  at  all. 

This  should  occasion  no  surprise,  though 
It  will  to  the  younger  generation  Senti- 
ment throughout  the  West  wasn't  friendly 
to  the  national  forest  measure  They 
stifled  "development"  and  kept  land  off  the 
taxroUs. 

What  to  do  with  the  lands  In  the  O  &  C. 
grant?  Southern  Pacific  Attorney  P.  F. 
Dunne  made  a  fpeech  assertmg  the  railroad 
had  been  confirmed  In  Its  title,  that,  while 
terms  of  sale  of  lands  were  defined,  It  was 
not  compelled  to  sell  at  any  time,  and  ad- 
vanced the  theory  that  It  could  sell  ofT  the 
timber  and  then  dispose  of  the  lands  He 
invited  appointment  of  a  committee  from 
the  conference  to  confer  with  the  railroad 
and  try  lor  eoine  tidjustmeni,"  "Uae  two 
Itnlltmrii  Mil  view  had  support  from  two 
Uwyert,  px  .'i.'Uotor  I'lmrlen  W  Kulton  and 
Wilier  I  I.  '.■(•  ,li  hut  px  itovpiuor  Os 
West,  who  loiiowmi  Ouiiiip  ||>i\n  n  \i|(orou« 
reply  lo  the  htiter'i  rlninia 

WnI  IumI  i\  toiiiMpIP  plftll  lo  nlTpi  pUnkirv 
U»»  Itnita  ojirii  f.irinlniiil  for  •piilpinpiit 
noHpriil  htiiiu  |ui   dpvplopiiisiii     mpII  iUI  (h« 

lio'lt  hiilihihlp  llllihel  ot  lt|<p*"pll»l«<  »i**\\ 
\Tiw\»  lo  the  hlnhpki  hlildpr  This  woohl 
pill  laiuU  Oh  ihr  1,^11  lulU  IMl  ths  luiiiU 
'  >  M  tllPlliPlit  uf  pIhIiiis  to  i)\»  HUls 
k''u>..|    lUlulli    f\l|'    lotUi*    \\\    lllllllllloll    |ltu)(H't« 

\»t  f<»M>iHi>  III  WpuI  HI  Niut  loiiiin  \\>  '  miuUI 
tnroiPN  Mint  ■itiitii>iui|i  kpiiipi*  til  i,'W  inipii 
Id  lld»<iuil 

tS'iii  H'W  |in\t<  n  vi'iv  p»,\iiii..l  iMtdii^** 
tl"  W-Milrd  III'  )iiiai«t||^  •iiht  niul  ilii>  itioiify 
I'Ml  III  Ww  lMpi|iiiHil».  kvliKiil  liiiid 

11. p  iii.uliit  v^,^«  tiipt  lh«k«p  On«|»oMlrths 
'  •  'Oi,i  Illicit  itMuln  nk  hploiiulnt  lo  Hip 
^o,t».      I  ),py    ti\tl»d    III    »pp    ihul    runiiii»M 

\\\\^\\K   VPIV    W  .|l    nlMlpIv    |P«|o|».    lliPiH    to    MlP 

Imlilli-  i|oiuiiii<  All, I  no  iiiip  Kppiiipil  lo  il\ini» 
of  piihii,"  tPtPitii.iti  or  ihp  tlinhpiliuidn  and 
>'Hih«  only  Hip  tlmbpt  In  lhi>i«p  dnyn  Uint 
N*' iilil   havp  Ixpii  pollllcal  hetps)' 

What  dirt  th»  punfprptvop  do'  Itn  resolvi- 
lloas,  ofTrrpd  ^y  Judge  It  H  HpwuI  o(  l.inn 
County,  oMkro  Congrvss  to  dpflne  the  term 
"netunl  spltlei  "  vised  In  the  grant  act,  and 
'  rpquire  tht  railroad  lo  sell  the  land  ac- 
'  'Kllng  to  thi  terms  of  the  act  U)  "actual 
o'ltlrrii  •  The  resolutions  said,  "we  are  un- 
iiMcrably  opposed  to  any  further  Increase  in 
f'  rpKt  reserve  In  Oregon."  Tlien  the  con- 
ffrpiice  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with 
'he  Southern  l^aclfic;  a  blue  ribbon  commit- 
t'p  Governor  Wllhycombe,  Secretary  of 
btutp  Ben  Olcott,  Treasurer  Kay,  Chairman 


Vawter,  Senators  Bean  and  Sam  W.  Garland, 
of  Lebanon,  and  C  E.  Spence,  master  of  the 
State  grange. 

What  did  Congress  do?  In  1916  It  passed 
the  Chamberlain-Ferris  Act  to  reclaim  the 
lands,  vesting  ownership  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  authorizing  sale  of  the  lands, 
looking  to  settlement  on  the  farmlands  and 
liquidation  of  the  timberlands 

How  this  policy  was  changed  in  the  act 
of  1937  calls  for  another  column 
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Part  II — ."Settlement  or  O   A-  C   Land 

Question 

(By  Charles  Sprague) 

In  Sunday's  column  I  reported  on  a  Salem 
conference  on  O.  &  C.  Lands,  held  in  Septem- 
ber 1915,  which  adopted  resolutions  calling 
for  sale  of  the  railroad  grant  lands  to  "actual 
settlers"  and  opposed  setting  them  up  in  a 
"forest  reserve  "  The  next  year  Congress 
ordered  the  revestment  of  the  land  grant 
In  the  Federal  Government,  the  sale  of  till- 
able lands  to  settlers  and  liquidation  of  the 
timberlands.  It  also  provided  for  satisfying 
the  claim  of  the  railroad  at  $2.60  per  acre, 
and  undertook  to  satisfy  the  claims  of 
counties  for  taxes  that  had  become  delin- 
quent and  to  provide  a  continuing  50  per- 
cent share  In  proceeds. 

What  with  these  prior  obligations  and  lack 
of  demand  for  O  <t  C  lands  and  timber,  the 
18  O  A-  C  counties  failed  to  get  revenues  to 
match  their  tax  losses,  so  they  called  for  a 
change.  The  Stanfield  Act  of  1936  provided 
for  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes,  but  this  failed 
to  yield  Income  In  the  depression  days  of 
the  1930'8.  So  in  1937  there  was  demand  for 
a  general  revision  of  the  O  &  C.  laws. 

Meantime,  It  had  been  learned  that  there 
was  comparatively  little  tilla*^le  land  in  the 
revested  grant;  and,  with  timber  a  glut  on 
the  market,  there  was  little  Interest  In  the 
timberlands — in  the  1930's  thousands  of  acres 
of  privately  owned  timberlands  reverted  to 
the  counties  fur  nonpayment  of  taxes  In 
thttt  period,  Secretary  Ickes  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  stung  by  charge  that 
Uie  O  A  c  landt  were  not  being  properly 
n^fomged  set  some  of  his  staff  to  work  on  a 
bill  CttlUng  for  "sustained  yield."  Thli  was  a 
iipw  lerni  in  fursstry  In  the  Un'ted  Htntes 
It  wn«  a  new  rtmcepi  ttUo,  that  timber  was 
H  urop,  ihni  tiinhei'Uoda  nhmild  be  inaivaged 
to  yioui  n  itPAdy  harvest  of  luas  It  was  n 
ipvpimil  of  the  old  Idea  of  "out  luii  nod  ||«t 
oui"  Willi  h  hnd  Irft  iiuitheru  Mlt^hlnait  nnd 
iiorlliPiii  MliiiiMoU  pietty  iiuiPli  a  waste' 
liiiiil   nttpr   llisir  pins  (ureaU  were  p\U 

Willi  Mis  pooiiilM  pi»s«lo|  fur  Impk  pay 
input   and  assviraiips  uf  regolar  isveiiOM    a 
hill  wn*  lueaeiil'ed  III  IIMT  wlioaa  VIM»  I  i^ai - 
iipd  llo>  Intel liii  l)i>|tarUoeitt  Idaa  ol  imkii 
pMt'Oi«ii(  id  Hip  ItMids   and  HH»  II  |OovldMl 
lor  dinHlhuHoii  ol  His  i«vpiiuihi     His  pono 
li«m    to    ipppiyp   at)    osrvviil    VtoHl    Hi«>    piloi 
olMinatloii*  to  His  'lS«ia*soy  w*n>  iopI    Histt 
f»    |ipivpia       iWiipii    HOs    )«oint    IpIpi    wa* 
n»rtiliPd    Hip    io\|uiip«    \At«itlv    «piniiMPt»d    in 
piuiiirtl  i|h»»t«ion«  id  H\l»  »aHa  lita  (ish'piiI  foi 
ii«p  In  luiiuiinn  ppp»*«  HH»d»   aod  ihet^  fot 
•pphdiou  00  »ptott»«l«Hoii  and  tepi-PiHIon  fa 
I'lliliP*  > 

Whnt  was  the  setiHmeiil  l»^  tvp^fiov  mi  Hil» 
tvpp  of  iPBlalntlon  In  Iti.llf  Whwt»«s  Ihp 
HHR  iMiiifpiTiiPe  had  trailed  for  putHiin  Hip 
latidk  In  pilvatP  ownership  as  fast  as  pinrii- 
pftble,  opinion  had  changed  to  favoHng  re- 
ipiHlon  of  the  lands  by  the  Oovernmeni  and 
management  under  sustained  yield  In  part 
this  may  have  t>een  prompted  by  the  burden 
of  tnxea  and  Interest  felt  by  private  owners 
as  thpy  waited  fur  a  market  for  their  timber 
Also  there  was  a  change  in  attitude  on  the 
subject  of  forest  reserves 

This  change  was  indicated  In  the  testi- 
mony otTered  by  David  Mason,  veteran  for- 
ester of  Portland  (who  at  the  O  A  C  advls* 
ory  board  meeting  last  T\iesday  gave  an  ex- 
cellent review  of  the  history  of  the  grant  and 


its  management  i .  Mason  appeared  at  a  con- 
gressional committee  hearing  on  the  bill. 
He  spoke  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Forestry  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Planning 
Commission.  He  recommended  that  the  bill 
provide  (a)  for  sustained  yield  forest  man- 
agement (including  authorization  to  partici- 
pate In  cooperative  sustained  yield  units) 
and  (b)  for  homestead  settlement  only  on 
lands  described  primarily  for  agricultural 
purposes 

Even  more  striking  In  revealing  the  change 
In  opinion  was  the  testimony  of  W.  B.  Gree- 
ley, onetime  US.  Chief  Forester,  then  man- 
ager of  th:  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Asso- 
ciation,    He  testified  as  follows: 

"Now.  the  viewpoint  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  lumbermen  I  represent,  the  lumber- 
men of  Oregon,  living  m  there,  many  of 
them  using  Oregon  and  California  timber. 
Is  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  Gov- 
ernment should  change  Its  whole  attitude 
toward  this  tremendous  forest  problem,  and 
Instead  of  disposing  or  liquidating  or  getting 
rid  of  the  resources  as  rapidly  as  markets 
will  permit,  we  ask  the  Federal  Government 
to  adopt  the  policy  of  conserving  a  trust, 
and  to  put  it  In  the  simplest  everyday  terms, 
we  would  like  to  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment regard  Itself  as  trustee  for  a  very  val- 
uable property  under  restrictions  from  the 
owners,  the  people,  to  conserve  the  produc- 
tiveness of  this  property  as  a  perpetual  re- 
source of  the  country  in  the  State  of  Oregon 
to  utilize  its  Income;  to  distribute  its  in- 
come under  title  II  In  whatever  Is  an 
equitable  and  fair  way.  but  to  conserve  the 
productiveness  cf  the  property.  Just  as  if  you 
gentlemen  were  trustees  conserving  an  estate. 
That  Is  what  sustained  yield  means;  It 
means  Instead  of  eating  up  capital,  the  prin- 
cipal of  an  investment,  that  we  are  going  to 
live  on  the  Interest,  that  we  will  keep  the 
capital  unimpaired" 

Other  Oregon  lumbermen  who  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  legislation  were  Charles  Snell- 
strom, Lane  County  lumberman,  and  George 
T  Gerlinger  of  Dallas  and  Portland,  Speak- 
ing In  behalf  of  the  counties  were  County 
Judge  Earl  3  Day  of  Jackson  County  and  ex- 
Couuty  Judge  Victor  P  Muses  uf  Benton 
County 

Ho  the  fcUl  was  passed,  and  since  then 
hak  jin^vlded  the  legislative  bA«ls  fur  manag- 
liiK  the  O  A  ('  tnndk  nnd  diktrlbiiting  the 
revpuusk  iheierroni  In  His  Klssnhower  nd- 
niiiilktraiiou  a  kpttlpoipiit  was  reaPhed  on  th» 
loiiUttniitUuM  uoip  of  lAiiitk  Hist  had  Itpsn 
duk  the  iKlioail  but  hud  liesii  lhii|ud»«l  h» 
toip  Upliig  |>al«ii|pd  III  hwluuud  fmskU  I'hi' 
u||ippiu»iit  allowed  His  l*SMMi  Hsivlps  to 
liuiiiage  Hip  IniuU  wlHi  tlis  pimisedi  lo  hp 
illildoil   niPHilliiii    to   thp  (\    A   t'    toinoim 

Ak  IHI  Mk  piHipeiatlVk  kUkV«iliisd  Vtsid  uniik 
aip  puiipsi'iipd  illip  t'liiMsli  lOtHoiOtlH  putit 
I'Ppn  inois  lias  hppii  ivi»aV«Hl  tio  oiiipli  )mit 
VmI  wak  lisaid  Hmio  kitiall^i  oniVs  id  \\\% 
liiOiUei  iiidiktiv  Pi  a  IU4A  lisaitnii  no  a  pim 
jMikPil  iinu  Willi  (I'lkhPt  \^^^m  id  Ma«vi«ia  Hmi 
HiP  lilpp  t«»'pi\Oip  it-iiimnl  A  fiiw  y»»ai*  pa<« 
a  I'hnnKP  In  OiAil^pHnt  Wat  load*  Wlipn 
(..inipi  iPkiintioiik  to  |oitoa»v  osai^*  wiHiin 
thP  •»»>'p»-rt|  nla«<^l  iinl^  w^s  dhippi^d  '1'hik 
ppioiltk  kplpk  to  nny  Imivpi  on  i'o»«h»pHHVk> 
hilt 

In  Hip  l>f<  ippp«  kinrp  Hip  pl-PkeOl  fiiVPl-ninn 
nil  was  pukspd  Hip  admlnlkltatloo  id  ihp 
Uiidk  undPi  Hip  l^nr-pnii  of  Land  Manage* 
niPiH  has  nhown  grpnt  p'ogi-eas  IIip  prln* 
riplp  of  kuitalned  ylpld  Is  fvilly  respectpd, 
Thp  rountlik  thanks  to  the  Inrrease  In  Uim- 
hpt  pilcps  iRVp  realised  tar  more  than  they 
pvpr  dreami'd  of  The  lands  promise  Ui  be 
a  rontlnuliig  resource  for  the  benefit  of  the 
o  St  C  cout  ties  and  for  the  economic  welfare 
of  all  the  )i*ople,  thanka  to  the  change  of 
sentiment  between  I9ld  and  IBST, 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr,  President.  I  cloM 
by  asking  unRnlmous  consent  to  hA;-o  In- 
serted in  the  Rkcord  a  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary of   Jie  Interior  in  which  I  have 
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suggested  that  one  of  the  O.  &  C.  forest 
units  be  named  for  the  late  Senator  from 
Oregon.  Charles  McNary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

September  10.  1962. 
Hon.  Stewart  Udall, 
Secretary.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Wa-'ihington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  In  marking  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  O.  &  C.  Sustained  Yield 
Act.  we  are  commemorating  a  most  success- 
ful  venture   in   resource   conservation. 

The  late  Senator  from  Oregon,  Charles 
McNary,  who  was  born  In  Marlon  County, 
Oreg.,  in  1874,  was  instrumental  in  securing 
the  passage  of  this  wise  forest  law. 

His  achievements  for  forestry  are  not  lim- 
ited. Reforestation,  fire  protection,  forest 
management,  and  sustained  yield  all  bear  his 
imprint  in  laws  he  Implemented. 

As  far  as  I  knew,  there  is  no  public  forest 
which  carries  his  name.  It  would  be  most 
fitting,  therefore,  for  you  to  consider  desig- 
nating one  of  the  O.  &  C.  management  units 
as   the  Senator   Charles  McNary  Forest. 

I  know  that  this  action  en  your  part  would 
serve  as  an  Inspiration  throughout  the  years 
to  those  who  benefit  from  Charles  McNary's 
devotion  to  wise  forest  use  and  would  create 
a  safeguard  for  the  principles  for  which  he 
stood. 

Sincerely  yotirs, 

Wayne  Morse. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  there 
would  not  be  an  O.  &  C.  law,  there  would 
not  be  this  proud  record,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Charles  McNary.  It  was  he  who 
pulled  together  the  conflicting  points  of 
view  and  hammered  out  the  legislation 
which  created  this  great  conservation 
legacy.  It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
place  his  name  indelibly  on  a  forest  man- 
agement area.  He  has  earned  the  privi- 
lege, but,  even  more,  we  have  this  ob- 
ligation. 

Mr.  President,  during  my  18  years  in 
the  Senate  I  have  worked  faithfully  for 
the  development  and  protection  of  the 
Interests  of  the  great  O.  &  C.  heritage, 
as  I  prefer  to  call  it,  not  only  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  Oregon  and  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  but  also  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the  Nation, 
because  as  a  person  walks  into  the  great 
O.  &  C.  forests  in  my  State  he  walks  into 
a  natural  cathedral  of  God  himself. 

As  I  have  said  many  times,  we  have  a 
great  trust  and  obligation  to  see  to  it  that 
we  carry  out  the  vision  of  Charles  Mc- 
Nary in  respect  to  the  potential  of  these 
forests,  so  that  we  will  leave  as  a  legacy 
to  future  generations  of  American  boys 
and  girls  a  great  sustained  yield  pro- 
gram in  our  timber  resources,  so  that 
they,  too.  may  have  not  only  a  perpetua- 
tion of  these  natural  cathedrals  but  also 
the  necessary  lumber  supply  so  that  their 
life  wants  may  be  fulfilled. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  salute  the 
many  wonderful  citizens  of  my  State 
who  have  built  up  this  great  natural  re- 
source we  know  as  the  O.  &  C.  forests 
of  Oregon. 


CUBA  AND  AMERICAN  POLICY 
TOWARD  CUBA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
many  Members  of  this  body  have  ex- 
pressed their  feelings  and  their  points 
of  view  about  the  situation  which  per- 


tains in  Cuba  and  American  policy  to- 
ward Cuba. 

On  the  date  of  September  7  I  Issued 
a  press  release  relating  to  some  of  the 
developments  in  Cuba,  as  follows: 

The  statement  of  the  Republican  leader- 
ership  on  the  situation  in  Cuba  is  welcomed. 
For  the  past  few  days,  some  spokesmen  for 
the  Republican  Party  have  Indulged  In  emo- 
tlon.il  and  irresponsible  comment  on  Cuba. 
The  reconimend.Uion  of  Republican  leaders 
today  represents  a  calm  and  reasoned  ap- 
proach. 

Our  policy  on  the  possibility  of  Cuban  ag- 
gression is  clear.  The  President  has  stated 
repeatedly  that  the  United  States  would 
move  quickly  in  the  event  of  any  Cuban  ag- 
gression against  our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors. We  will  first  go  to  the  Organization 
of  American  States  asking  for  prompt  and 
effective  police  action  to  repel  such  an  at- 
tack. If  the  Ox\S  refuses  to  take  such  a 
step,  the  United  States  would  act  alone,  tak- 
ing whatever  measures  are  necessary. 

Cuban  military  power  does  not  present  a 
real  thre.-.t  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  U.S.  naval  and  marine  forces  In  the 
Caribbean  aroa  could  smash  the  entire  Cu- 
ban military  establishment  in  one  major 
blow. 

Castro  and  his  sponsors  need  to  be  told 
that  the  United  SUtes  will  not  hesitate  to 
use  Its  power  to  crush  any  Cuban  military 
aggression  against  the  United  States  or  any 
Latin  American  State. 

The  Presidents  request  for  authority  to 
call  up  Reserve  Forces  is  one  more  distinct 
reminder  of  our  firm  position.  This  Is  a  pre- 
cautionary move  and  It  is  quite  proper  that 
the  President  has  called  upon  Congress  to 
share   In  this  important  decision. 

Mr.  President,  the  debate  over  Cuban 
policy  continues  to  be  waged.  The  Re- 
publican leaders,  as  a  result  of  their 
conference  during  the  past  week,  have 
issued  what  I  consider  to  be  a  reasoned 
and  responsible  approach  to  this  ques- 
tion. Nevertheless,  there  have  been  in- 
dividual statements  which  do  not  seem 
to  fall  Within  the  confines  of  the  policy 
statement  issued  in  the  past  week. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  spoken  definitely  and  succinctly 
about  our  policy  relating  to  Castro.  I 
quote  one  of  the  President's  statements: 

The  Castro  regime  will  not  be  allowed  to 
e.xport  its  aggressive  purposes  by  force  or 
the  threat  of  lorce.  It  will  be  prevented  by 
whatever  means  may  be  necessary  from  tak- 
ing action  against  any  part  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  United  States,  In  conjunc- 
tion with  other  hemisphere  countries,  will 
make  sure  that  while  Increased  Cuban  arma- 
ments will  be  a  heavy  burden  to  the  unhap- 
py people  of  Cuba  themselves,  they  will  be 
nothing  more. 

The  Minneapolis  Star  of  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 7,  editorialized  on  this  statement 
by  the  President.  I  thought  the  editorial 
was  e.xtraordinarily  good  and  sensible.  I 
should  Uke  to  road  certain  portions  of  it 
into  the  Record. 

The  editorial  comments  upon  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  s  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  Castro  regime  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  export  its  aggressive  purposes 
by  force  or  threat  of  force.  The  editor 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star  said: 

That's  the  essence  of  U.S.  policy  toward 
Cuba  as  stated  by  President  Kennedy  in  the 
face  of  Soviet  provocation  in  the  form  of 
growing  military  aid  to  Castro  and  In  reply 
to  stepped-up  pressure  from  critics  calling 
for  "action"  now.  It  still  seems  the  proper 
policy — morally,  militarily,  and  politically. 


I  digress  to  point  out  that  this  news- 
paper does  not  always  support  the  Presi- 
dent, and  surely  not  on  domestic  mat- 
ters. It  is  a  very  responsible  newspaper 
in  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  in  particu- 
lar. 

It  is  reassuring,  in  tlie  light  of  some  of 
the  emotional  attacks  which  have  been 
made  upon  the  President  and  the  policy 
toward  Cuba,  to  have  one  of  the  leading 
newspapers  of  the  Midwest  so  clearly  an- 
nounce its  policy  of  supix)rt  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  following  statement  relating  to 
President  Kennedy's  policy  is  to  me  a 
very  fine  and  reassuring  commentary  by 
an  important  publication: 

It  still  seems  the  proper  policy — morally, 
militarily,  and  politically. 

The  editorial  further  states: 
Even  assuming  that  we  could  shrug  off  the 
Immediate  worldwide  political  repercussions 
of  a  unilateral  U.S.  invasion  of  Cuba,  could 
we  be  confident  of  a  quick,  clean  military 
success? 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  editorial  tlie 
editor  notes: 

No,  there  are  other,  better  ways  than  In- 
vading Cuba  to  contain  Castro  and  his  Rus- 
sian Communist  arms  and  agents.  If  the 
United  States  (1)  through  political  and.  if 
necessary,  military  action  (2)  alone  and 
where  at  all  possible,  "in  conjunction  with 
other  hemisphere  countries,"  prevents  Cuba 
"by  whatever  means  necessary"  from  using 
Red  weapons  to  assault  vulnerable  Latin 
American  neighbors,  the  whole  noisy  Castro- 
Communist  arms  buildup  will  be  shown  up 
as  a  futile,  costly  blu.T. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  editorial  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Morse  in  the  chair  >.  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota? 

There  being  no  ob.)ection.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

United    States    Versus    Cuba 

"The  Castro  regime  will  not  be  allowed 
to  export  its  aggressive  purposes  by  force  or 
the  threat  of  force.  It  will  be  prevented  by 
whatever  means  may  be  necessary  from  tak- 
ing action  against  any  part  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  United  States,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  hemisphere  countries,  will 
make  sure  that  while  Increased  Cuban  arma- 
ments will  be  a  heavy  burden  to  the  un- 
happy people  of  Cuba  themselves,  they  wl!l 
be  nothing  more." 

That's  the  essence  of  UJS.  policy  toward 
Cuba  as  stated  by  President  Kennedy  In  the 
face  of  Soviet  provocation  In  the  form  of 
growing  military  aid  to  Castro  and  In  re- 
ply to  stepped-up  pressure  from  critics  call- 
ing for  "action"  now.  It  still  seems  the 
proper  policy — morally,  militarily,  and  po- 
litically. 

Even  assuming  that  we  could  shrug  off  the 
Immediate  worldwide  political  repercussions 
of  a  unilateral  U.S.  Invasion  of  Cuba,  could 
we  be  confident  of  a  quick,  clean  military 
success? 

No  one  can  say  yes.  Cubans  generally 
were  unable  and/or  unwilling  to  rise  against 
Castro  In  support  of  the  attempted  Inva- 
sion of  April  1961,  and  that  was  carried  out 
by  Cubans. 

Granted  that  more  have  become  disen- 
chanted with  Castro  since  then.  Still,  not 
many  Cubans  would  have  to  take  to  the 
hills  with  Castro  to  fight  the  "Yankee  In- 
vader" to  give  us  a  nasty  taste  of  what 
poisoned  the  French  In  Algeria. 
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In  almost  8  years,  more  than  400.000 
French  Uo-spa  were  unable  to  defeat  a  few 
thousand  Algerian  nationalists  who  had  far 
fewer  arms  than  Castro  possesses. 

If  the  fi:?ht  lasted  for  months,  or  years, 
how  would  the  American  image  fare  abroad? 
Or  In  our  o'.vn  hearts? 

And  if  vital  elements  of  our  ground  forces 
were  bogged  down  in  Cuba,  what  would 
happen  on  our  other  frontiers.  In  Europe 
(Berlin)   ar.d  As.a  (South  Vietnam)? 

No.  there  are  other,  better  ways  than  in- 
vading Cuba  to  contain  Castro  and  his  Rus- 
sian Comrrunlst  arms  and  agents.  If  the 
United  Sta:es  (1)  through  political  and.  if 
necessary,  military  action  (2)  alone  and. 
where  at  a  1  possible,  "in  conjunction  with 
other  hemliphere  countries,"  prevents  Cuba 
"by  whatever  means  necessary"  from  using 
Red  weapcns  to  assault  vulnerable  Latin 
American  neighbors,  this  whole  noisy  Cas- 
tro-Communl.st  arms  buildup  will  be  shown 
up  as  a  futile,  costly  blulT. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  not 
long  ago— I  believe  Monday  of  this 
week— according  to  the  New  York  Times, 
one  of  our  distinguished  colleagues,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Keating] 
indicated,  at  least  as  the  press  report 
stated,  that  "a  horse  trade"  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  Cuba  and  Berlin  might 
be  in  pro.=pect.  "He  branded  any  such 
move  as  a  betra.val,"  is  what  is  stated  in 
the  New  "V'ork  Times  article. 

I  am  plea.sed  to  note  that  after  the 
majority  leader  had  spoken  on  this  ques- 
tion and  had  made  it  crystal  clear  that 
he  knew  of  no  policy  on  the  part  of  this 
administration  which  would  effectuate 
"a  horse  trade  "  on  Cuba  for  Berlin,  or 
vice  versa,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
made  it  clear  that  he  also  knew  of  no 
such  policy.  But  he  had  heard  it  ru- 
mored, and  therefore  he  felt  he  should 
call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

I  wish  orly  to  say  that  in  these  critical 
hours  it  is  very  important  that  our 
statements  be  carefully  thought  out, 
that  they  oe  prudent,  cautious,  and  al- 
ways responsible.  One  can  hear  rumors 
about  anything.  What  is  more  impor- 
tant is  the  ;'acts. 

The  policy  of  this  Government  lias 
been  stated  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Let  it  be  crystal  clear 
from  this  spokesman  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  from  one  who  has  been  privileged 
to  talk  to  cur  President  and  to  visit  with 
and  talk  U>  the  Secretar>-  of  State,  that 
no  deal  is  in  the  works  on  anything. 
This  is  a  "no  deal  "  administration.  We 
do  not  intend  to  deal. 

This  administration  has  responsibili- 
ties; this  (jovernmcnt  has  re.<^ponsibili- 
ties;  this  Nation  has  responsibilities  for 
freedom  ard  for  national  security;  and 
those  responsibilities  are  not  subject  to 
an  off-the-cuff  deal  on  any  particular 
item. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  this  rumor 
has  been  sot  at  rest.  But  we  must  not 
permit  sucn  rumors  even  to  gain  cur- 
rency, because  they  do  nothing  but  in- 
jury to  our  national  cause. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Pro.xmiri  assumed 
the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer,  i 

Mr.  HOT.IPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  ridiculous,  and  insulting  to  the 
American  people  for  grown  men  to  wring 
their  handf  pubhcly  about  Cuba's  being 
a  military  threat  to  the  United  States. 
There  is  enough  American  firepower 
afloat  off  the  coastline  of  Cuba  at  any 
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one    moment   to    destroy    every    major 

Communist  installation  in  Cuba  in  a  few 
hours.  We  know  exactly  where  those 
Installations  are.  Castro  is  well  aware 
that  we  know  it. 

I  visited  with  the  fleet  task  force 
near  the  base  of  Guantanamo  15  miles 
off  the  coast  of  Cuba  and  obsen-ed  two 
powerful  aircraft  carriers  which  are 
there  every  hour  of  the  day.  Both  of 
those  aircraft  earners  carry  from  75  to 
100  of  the  most  modern  twin  jet  power- 
ful bombers.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
more  potential  firepowe'-  m  those  air- 
craft carriers  than  all  the  firepower  used 
in  World  War  I  and  World  War  11.  It 
is  nuclear  power.  If  Mr.  Castro  wants 
to  play  soldier  and  trade  off  his  Cuban 
sugar  and  his  Cuban  food  at  the  expense 
of  his  own  people  for  second-rate  Soviet 
arms,  let  him  stand  before  the  world 
as  having  been  outmaneuvered,  out- 
traded,  fooled  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
having  betrayed  his  own  people.  That 
is  what  we  ought  to  be  pointing  out. 

Let  us  not  build  up  Dr.  Castro  as  be- 
ing a  great  mihtary  power,  because  he 
does  not  represent  a  military  power.  He 
is  no  Napoleon,  and  Cuba  is  no  France. 

I  say  to  my  fellow  Americans  that  the 
United  States  of  America  stands  before 
the  world  today  as  the  most  powerful 
military  nation  the  world  has  ever 
knowTi.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  does  us 
any  good  constantly  to  underrate  our- 
selves or  stand  in  fear  and  trepidation  of 
what  I  call  a  pohtical  nonentity  in  terms 
of  actual  power  in  a  military  sense — 
Cuba  under  the  Castro  regime. 

I  do  not  underestimate  the  fact  that 
there  are  missiles,  intermediate  and 
short  range.  But  I  do  know — and  so  does 
every  other  Seiiator  who  wants  to  know- 
that  we  have  it  within  our  capacity, 
without  even  so  much  as  violently  flexing 
a  muscle,  to  destroy  every  single  military 
installation  in  1  day. 

So  I  do  not  want  the  people  of  my 
State  to  lose  a  night's  sleep  worrj-ing 
about  the  might  of  Cuba. 

It  is  misleading  and  mischievous  to 
say  that  Cuba  represents  a  military 
threat  to  the  United  States.  Castro  can 
triple  or  quadruple  his  imports  of  Soviet 
technicians  and  arms  without  requiring 
us  to  assign  a  single  additional  destroyer 
or  fighter  squadron  to  our  Caribbeari 
forces. 

The  United  States  has  overwhelming 
militarj-  power  around  Cuba.  I  do  not 
speak  from  theory  or  merely  from  read- 
ing newspapers.  I  have  been  there.  I 
have  been  with  our  task  forces. 

I  have  been  in  Guantanamo.  I  have 
talked  with  the  commanders  of  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Navy.  I  have  been  with 
the  fleet.  Anyone  who  has  had  that  ex- 
perience does  not  stand  in  fear  of  what 
Mr.  Castro  can  deliver.  We  have  such 
overwhelming  mihtary  superiority  that 
it  is  almost,  as  I  said,  ridiculous  even  to 
talk  in  the  same  language,  in  the  same 
sentence,  and  in  the  same  paragraph 
about  Castro's  military  power.  Fidel 
Castro  cannot  launch  a  single  aggres- 
sive mission  against  the  United  States 
without  unleashing  a  storm  of  retalia- 
tion.   He  knows  it. 

The  jingoists  who  have  been  shoutin? 
for    an    invasion    of    Cuba    know    that 


also.  I  say  they  are  being  thoroughly 
dishone.5t  and  cynical  in  their  call  to 
arms.  Like  characters  in  search  of  a 
role,  some  partisan  spokesmen  are  seek- 
ing to  make  Cuba  the  prime  issue  of  the 
i962  congressional  elections.  In  the 
course  of  this  debate  responsible  sugges- 
tions h£.ve  alternated  with  more  ques- 
tioPiable  tactics  and  accusations. 

I  have  paid  my  respects  to  the  re- 
sponsible suggestions  that  were  offered 
by  the  Repubhcan  leadership  hei-e  the 
other  day.  I  was  one  of  the  first  to 
speak  out  and  commend  them  for  their 
sense  of  responsibility. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the 
jingoists  of  the  GOP  would  like  to 
take  the  Cuban  ball  and  run  with  it — 
regardless  of  the  effect  on  our  bipartisan 
foreign  policy.  Aside  from  the  fact  that 
this  IS  no  way  to  win  votes,  such  a  cam- 
paign would  produce  self-satisfied  smiles 
in  Moscow  and  would  damage  the  free 
world  position  from  Berlin  to  Vietnam. 

We  cimnot  brush  off  houfeflies  with 
sticks  of  dynamite  And  we  do  not  write 
off  our  friends  in  Latin  America  with  an 
impetuois  display  of  lost  temper. 

These  totally  irresponsible  cries  of 
"wolf"  about  Cuba's  militarj-  strength 
are  api  to  confuse  our  people  so 
thorouglily  that  they  will  not  respond  to 
the  challenge  which  the  Soviet  penetra- 
tion of  the  hemisphere  through  Ca.'^tro 
communism  really  represents.  That 
challenge  is  serious,  and  it  must  be  met 
with  steady  resolution  and  calm  de- 
termination. 

No  one  can  rightfully  accuse  President 
Kennedy  of  concealing  these  policy  con- 
siderations from  the  American  people. 
The  President  has  said  clearly  and  un- 
ambiguously that  the  United  States  will 
use  whatever  means  may  be  necessary 
to  protect  our  forces  around  Cuba  and 
to  prevent  Cuban  aggression  anywhere 
in  the  'Western  Hemisphere.  Par  from 
being  deid  or  abandoned,  the  principles 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  have  been 
espoused  by  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican Stat-es  and  are  directly  aimed  at 
Communist  subversion  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. No  one  in  this  administration 
looks  with  equanimity  upon  the  influx  ol 
Soviet  ail  to  Dr.  Castro.  But  there  is  nc 
quei"tion  that  this  aid  is  primarily  a 
desperate  effort  to  salvage  Cuban  com- 
munism— a  communism,  may  I  say.  that 
is  sinkin?  pretty  rapidly  in  the  quick- 
sand of  i.s  o-wn  mismanagement^ — which 
has  prov'.-'d  to  be  an  alien  growth  even 
in  the  neglected  soil  of  Latin  America. 
The  more  Castro  begs  from  hi«  Marxi.st- 
Leninist  friends,  the  more  deeply  en- 
tangled he  becomes  in  a  web  of  his  own 
weaving. 

A   P!;orRZj:DOM   pfogram  for  the  caribcean 

Before  taking  any  irrevocable  action, 
therefore.  Dr.  Castro  should  have  a  few- 
elementary  facts  clearly  in  mind.  He 
should  know  that  certain  actions  entail 
certain  inevitable  consequences — all  of 
them  disastrous  to  the  Castro  dictator- 
ship. 

First.  Castro  should  know  that  any 
aggressive  move  against  our  planes,  or 
ships,  or  installations — electronically  or 
in  terms  of  the  actual  use  of  force — will 
be  met  with  immediate  counterforce 
The  United  States  will  respond  with  the 
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degree  of  force  necessary  for  self-defense 
and  for  neutralization  of  the  source  of 
aggression. 

Similarly,  he  should  know  that  any 
military  attack  against  the  United  States 
or  its  possessions  will  bring  a  crushing 
counterattack  by  American  forces  which 
are  poised  to  repel  aggression.  The 
same  would  be  true  in  the  case  of  an 
attack  against  the  forces  and  territories 
of  any  of  our  neighbors  in  the  Caribbean 
or  the  rest  of  Latin  America.  The  Castro 
regime  could  not  possibly  survive  such 
an  onslaught.  Nor  could  any  conceivable 
amount  of  outside  assistance  deflect  or 
soften  the  blow. 

Secure  in  its  knowledge  of  the  peace- 
ful mtentions  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
the  official  mouthpiece  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  threatened  to  turn  any  armed 
conflict  over  Cuba  into  a  worldwide 
nuclear  holocaust.  Rocket  rattling  with- 
out pain  has  been  a  Soviet  monopoly 
ever  since  the  Suez  invasion  of  1956.  It 
will  have  as  little  effect  in  the  current 
situation  as  it  did  6  years  ago.  In 
dispensing  its  breast-thumping  threats, 
the  Soviet  Union  is  behaving  in  as  ridic- 
ulous a  manner  as  those  Americans  who 
have  also  worked  themselves  up  into  an 
emotional  lather  about  Cuba.  No  re- 
sponsible official  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration contemplates  any  invasion  of 
Cuba,  and  the  Soviet  Union  knows  it. 
This  IS  nothing  but  more  vain,  empty 
Soviet  saber  rattling — for  Cuban,  and, 
I  imagine,  for  Russian  consumption. 
Khrushchev  is  .setlin<;  up  strawmen  to 
knock  down. 

Regrettably,  some  of  our  fellow  coun- 
trymen are  helplnK  him  do  it. 

Second.  Mr.  Castro  should  know  that 
any  aggression  against  his  neighbors  will 
evoke  an  Immediate  collective  response 
by  the  entire  OAS.  In  such  a  case  the 
United  States  will  work  closely  with  Its 
OAS  allies.  If,  however,  no  concerted 
response  can  be  agreed  upon  within  a 
brief  period  of  time — say,  within  24  to  48 
hours — then  the  United  States  will  take 
unilateral  action  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  a  threatened  ally. 

The  Latin  American  area  is  broadly 
divided  into  what  we  call  the  southern 
cone  and  the  Caribbean  area.  We  have 
friends  in  the  Caribbean  area  who  are 
willing  to  stand  up  and  to  be  counted. 
There  is  Venezuela,  under  the  Presi- 
dency of  Mr,  Betancourt.  There  is  Co- 
lombia, whose  new  President  only  re- 
cently visited  this  country  and  who 
pledged  his  fidelity  to  the  principles  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 

Colombia  i.s  an  ally  of  ours.  We  have 
friends  in  Central  America.  I  suggest 
that  a  good  deal  more  attention  be  paid 
to  them.  Those  countries  and  their  peo- 
ples do  not  intend  to  .see  the  spread  of 
Castro's  communism  and  his  movement 
into  those  areas.  We  can  call  on  them. 
However,  we  need  to  have  programs  and 
plans,  and  we  need  to  have  foresight. 
and  we  must  be  prepared  to  act  quickly. 

This  is  a  program  of  action  to  counter 
overt  military  aggression  in  the  Carib- 
bean area.  But  what  about  the  cancer- 
ous growth  of  Castroi.sm  among  the 
slums  and  the  blighted  villages  of  Latin 
America?  Fidel  Castro  is  the  embodi- 
ment  of   a  destructive  force  which   is 


seeking  a  political  outlet  throughout  the 
continent.  It  can  be  channeled  only 
L. Trough  the  sweeping  social  and  eco- 
romic  reforms  which  lie  at  the  heart 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  There  is 
r.o  more  urgent  task,  therefore,  than  to 
revitalize  the  Alliance.  This  task  takes 
criority  over  our  concern  for  Castro  as 
an  mdividual.  It  is  vital  for  the  future 
v.'ell-being  of  Latin  American  and  for  the 
stability  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Above  and  beyond  the  Alliance,  the 
1,'nited  States  has  to  undertake  a  psy- 
chological and  economic  effort  unparal- 
leled in  our  history.  We  must  strike 
Castro  at  his  w-eakest  point — his  dismal 
failure  among  his  own  people. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  either  the 
efforts  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  thus 
f,ir  or  with  our  so-called  information 
and  propaganda  programs.  We  are  net 
doing  the  job  that  needs  to  be  done.  In 
this  body  and  elsewhere  more  questions 
s.nould  be  asked  about  what  is  being  done 
along  this  line. 

STEPPED -UP    VOICE    OF    AMERICA 

First.  This  means,  first  of  all,  an  un- 
precedented campaign  to  educate  the 
Cuban  people  in  the  shortcomings  of 
communism  and  the  reasons  for  its 
f..ilure.  This  could  be  done  without 
uttering  a  word  of  falsehood  or  exagger- 
ation. The  Cuban  people  are  tired  of 
working  for  a  golden  age  of  plenty  which 
keeps  receding  into  the  future.  The 
Cuban  people  know  the  cost  of  main- 
tiiining.  much  less  the  cost  of  producing 
those  arms. 

The  Cuban  people  know  from  prac- 
t.cal  experience  what  is  wrong  with 
communism  But  they  need  to  be  shown 
the  tremendous  gulf  between  their  living 
conditions  and  the  progress  being  made 
by  free  countries  In  association  with  the 
United  States. 

How  many  times,  for  instance,  has  the 
Voice  of  America  reminded  Cubans  of 
the  fact  of  shoe  rationing  on  their 
island?  How  many  times  has  it  told 
t.^em  that  their  agriculture  has  been 
reduced  to  the  same  depressed  standard 
as  that  of  their  Communist  partners? 
Flow  often  are  broadcasts  beamed  to  the 
urban  workers  of  Havana,  Cienfuegos, 
and  Santiago — workers  in  whose  name 
the  Cuban  revolution  was  staged  but 
who  now  are  among  the  chief  victims  of 
tne  revolution?  Day  in  and  day  out  the 
truth  about  freedom  should  be  drummed 
intc  the  consciousness  of  the  captive 
C  uban  people.  We  have  the  facilities  to 
inundate  Cuba  with  the  truth.  What 
evidence  is  there  that  our  radio  and 
television  transmitters  have  been  op- 
erating at  full  capacity  to  bring  the 
truth  to  Cuba?  How  much  effort  and 
imagination  have  gone  into  programing 
fjr  Cuba?  Have  we  made  full  use  of 
existing  technological  innovations?  Un- 
til these  questions  are  answered  satis- 
factorily, we  cannot  relax  and  say  that 
we  have  done  our  best  to  thwart  the 
purposes  of  Castro  communism. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  attention 
of  Congress  is  necessary.  Our  military 
power  is  unquestioned  and  unequaled. 
The  problem  is  in  terms  of  our  informa- 
t  onal  and  educational  and  economic 
policies.    These  need  examination.    Let 


as  therefore  give  USIA  an  opportunity 
to  be  specific  in  its  broadcasts  to  the 
Cuban  people  about  wiiat  will  be  hap- 
pening a  few  miles  from  their  shores — 
in  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  We  can 
step  up  our  already  impressive  efforts  to 
reach  the  Cuban  people  directly.  The 
American  people  should  know  that  since 
the  Kennedy  administration  has  come 
into  office,  the  hours  of  Voice  of  America 
shortwave  being  broadcast  in  Spanish 
have  increased  from  1  hour  per  day  un- 
der the  previous  administration  to  9 
hours  daily.  This  is  a  substantial  im- 
provement. I  do  not  say  that  it  is 
enough. 

Much  more  needs  to  be  done.  At  least 
there  is  a  record  of  accomplishment. 
Three  of  those  hours  are  specifically  pro- 
grameo  for  Cuba.  All  nine  can  be  heard 
on  Cuban  shortwave  sets.  What  is 
needed,  however,  are  more  successful  ac- 
tion programs  on  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress that  the  Voice  of  America  can  talk 
about  to  the  Cuban  people,  giving  the 
Cuban  people  alternatives,  alternatives 
that  they  understand  from  their  own  ex- 
perience, alternatives  in  their  own  re- 
gion. In  their  own  area. 

DOMINICAN      REPUBLIC     CAN     BE     A      DEMOCRATIC 
SHOWCASE 

Second.  One  of  the  best  ways  of  feed- 
ing the  hopes  of  the  Cuban  people  is  to 
show  them  that  they  can  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  dictatorship  and  can  prosper  in 
democracy.  At  the  very  doorstep  of 
Cuba  there  is  a  nation — the  Dominican 
Republic — that  has  recently  passed  from 
totalitarianism  to  democracy  and  is 
struggling  to  make  a  go  of  it  I  say  that 
we  have  an  historic  mi.ssion  to  put  the 
fledgling  Dominican  democracy  on  its 
own  two  feet.  There  could  be  no  better 
living  example  of  the  advantages  of  free- 
dom over  slavery  in  the  Cantabean  area. 

For  years  the  Dominican  Republic 
was  corrupted  by  the  dictatorship  of  the 
Trujillo  family.  We  finally  saw  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Dominican  Republic  throw  off 
the  dictatorship.  Other  areas  of  Latin 
America  have  suffered  the  same  fate. 
Argentina  was  an  example  tmder  Peron 
and  Peronism.  The  people  of  Cuba  are 
fully  aware  of  this  fact.  We  must  show 
them  that  when  people  throw  off  a  dic- 
tatorship and  cast  out  the  dictator,  by 
whatever  means  necessary,  there  is  a 
promise  of  a  better  life — not  only  a 
promi.se,  but  also  a  fulfillment  of  it.  and 
very  quickly. 

One  of  the  real  problems  in  our  coun- 
try seems  to  be  that  we  are  always  in  a 
hurry  about  something  at  home,  but  sel- 
dom in  a  hurry  about  anything  abroad. 
We  need  a  sense  of  urgency  in  these  mat- 
ters. I  repeat  that  we  have  a  historic 
mission  to  put  the  fledgling  Dominican 
democracy  on  its  own  feet. 

I  propose  that  we  set  as  our  primary 
goal  in  Latin  America  for  the  next  12 
months  the  establishment  of  a  showcase 
for  democratic  progress  in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic. 

I  have  spoken  privately,  as  a  Senator, 
with  representatives  of  the  responsible 
agencies  of  this  Government  to  get  on 
the  move  with  these  efforts. 

We  have  surveyed  Latin  America  to 
death.    We  have  had  one  task  force  after 
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another  going  from  country  to  country. 
One  of  the  real  problems  today  is  the 
timidity  that,  besets  people  in  the  admin- 
istration. I  suggest  that  we  need  the 
boldness  required  to  win  a  war,  because 
we  have  a  \var  on  our  hands — a  war  of 
Communist  subversion  and  penetration; 
a  war  agairist  poverty  and  disease  and 
economic  difficulty.  We  need  to  win  that 
war,  and  we  need  to  win  it  decisively  and 
dramatically.  Sj  I  suggest  that  we  have 
planned  and  studied  long  enough.  Now 
is  the  time  for  dramatic  action.  Let  us 
get  on  with  z\\g  job. 

I  say  to  this  administration  that  I 
loyally  support  it;  but  if  I  hear  of  any 
more  task  forces  studying  Latin  Amer- 
ica— and  I  want  my  voice  to  get  as  far 
as  the  State  Department  right  now — I 
will  stand  up  in  this  body  and  condemn 
it  again  and  again.  What  we  need  is  not 
task  forces;  what  we  need  are  action  pro- 
grams. It  will  not  be  hard  to  forgive  a 
few  mistakei.  if  we  are  doing  something; 
but  there  arc  so  many  who  want  to  study 
that  one  wcmld  think  they  were  slow 
learners.  I  suggest  that  the  time  for 
study  is  past;  the  time  for  action  is  here. 
Mr.  President,  we  need  an  Int«r- 
American  police  force.  We  have  talked 
about  this  before.  We  need  to  take  this 
proposal  to  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  end  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  such  a  police  force. 

A  hemispheric  police  force  should  be 
created  to  fl?ht  the  Castro  virus  in  the 
Caribbean  and  elsewhere.  The  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  should  form 
an  InternatiDnal  brigade  con.sistmg  of 
battalions  fiom  all  the  member  stales 
which  recognize  the  danger  of  com- 
munism for  what  It  is.  We  can  get  those 
battalions.    We  have  loyal  friends. 

Specifically,  we  must  take  the  leader- 
ship In  the  OAS  to  counter  the  most 
likely  leapfrog  of  Castro  communism — 
the  jump  to  the  Republic  of  Haiti,  which 
shares  the  tame  strategic  island  with 
the  Dominican  Repubhc.  I  claim  no 
prophetic  vu.ion;  but  I  am  at  least  an 
Interested  student  of  international  rela- 
tions. Anyone  who  studies  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  doe;;  not  understand  tliat  the 
possibilities  of  revolution  and  revolt  are 
prevalent  In  Haiti  is  one  who  under- 
stands little  or  nothing  about  social  and 
economic  forces.  I  warn  this  Govern- 
ment now,  from  the  Senate  floor,  as  I 
have  done  privately  and  by  letter  and 
word,  that  we  need  to  be  prepared  for  a 
leapfrog  effort  on  the  part  of  Castro  to 
jump  over  the  Dominican  Republic  into 
the  Repubhc  of  Haiti  and  establish  a 
force  of  Castroism  in  that  half  of  the 
island. 

If  the  brutal  and  corrupt  dictatorship 
of  President  Duvalicr  in  Haiti  should 
come  to  an  ind.  this  could  be  an  open 
invitation  io:  Castroite  intervention.  I 
think  that  dictatorship  should  come  to 
an  end.  I  have  been  protesting  our  co- 
operation wl:h  Haiti  for  many  months, 
because  I  cor.slder  that  Government  un- 
worthy of  ou:-  trust  and  our  faith.  But  if 
that  dlctatoi'shlp  comes  to  an  end,  we 
must  be  prepared  and  willing  to  work 
with  responsible  democratic  leaders  in 
Haiti  to  present  the  establishment  of  a 
Castro-type   regime,   which   Is   another 


form  of  dictatorship,  that  would  replace 
the  dictatorship  of  President  Duvalier. 

The  chaos  in  Haiti  could  spread  to 
the  Dominican  Republic  if  Castro  forces 
should  move  into  Haiti,  and  a  six-alarm 
fire  would  rage  throughout  the  Carib- 
bean area.  In  order  to  forestall  this  de- 
velopment, the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  should  have  firefighting 
equipment  ready  to  act  on  a  moment's 
notice.  We  should  request  from  the  OAS 
an  international  pohce  force  ready  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  leadcrless  Haitians 
in  the  event  that  Mr.  Duvalier  takes  the 
bloody  fall  that  seems  inevitable.  If  we 
cannot  obtain  such  an  agreement,  we 
should  be  prepared  to  prevent  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  Castro-directed  dictator- 
ship when  the  present  regime  topples. 
If  the  OAS  refuses  to  take  such  preven- 
tive action,  we  must  be  prepared  to  act 
on  our  own. 

I  offer  another  suggestion.  I  submit 
that  we  need  an  agreement  on  embargo 
and  trade  with  Cuba.  We  must  take 
all  the  steps  nece.ssarv'  to  weld  a  cohesive 
inter-American  and  N.'^TO  policy  on 
trading  with  the  Cuban  regime. 

AGREEMENT    ON    EMB.^RGOI^•C    TRADE   WITH    CUBA 

Fourth.  We  must  take  all  steps  neces- 
sary to  weld  a  cohesive  Inter- Ami  rican 
and  NATO  poUcy  on  trading  with  the 
Cuban  regime.  The  Cuban  economy  is 
in  deep  trouble.  It  has  been  misman- 
aged to  the  point  of  near  collapse.  If 
the  Russians  want  to  drain  their  own 
.'■•parse  economy — especially  their  hard- 
pressed  agriculture — in  order  to  bail  out 
the  Cuban  economy,  then  lot  us  have  the 
i:)caccful  competition  that  Khru.shchcv  is 
always  talking  about.  Let  the  Ru.ssians 
support  the  Castro  regime,  and  let  us 
support  the  Dominican  democracy,  and 
help  our  neighbors  to  the  south,  as  well. 
to  rise  from  poverty  and  disease  and  ig- 
norance. If  we  can  support  the  brilliant 
beacon  light  that  West  Berlin  represents 
to  the  Soviet's  eastern  European  satel- 
lites, how  much  easier  it  will  be  to  point 
up  the  shocking  contrast  of  the  Castro 
Communist  failure  with  the  success  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

But  this  requires  that  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  have  a  priority  position:  that 
nothing  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  its  success.  A  nation  that  has  com- 
mitted its  whole  power  and  honor  to  our 
presence  in  Berlin,  where  we  face  the 
Communist  menace,  ought  to  be  able  and 
willing  to  make  an  equal  commitment  to 
the  preserv'ation  of  freedom  in  this  hem- 
isphere. Any  commitment  less  than  that 
is  inadequate. 

Although  a  naval  blockade  of  Cuba 
may  not  be  desirable  at  this  time,  Castro 
should  know  that  we  will  discourage  by 
all  diplomatic  means  the  shipment  of 
mihtary  and  strategic  supplies  to  Cuba 
via  free  world  transport.  Some  of  our 
NATO  allies  have  been  excessively  lax 
in  putting  profits  before  the  larger  inter- 
ests of  the  free  world. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  plain  talk  with 
our  allies.  We  are  having  to  carry  the 
overwhelming  burden  of  the  cost  of  de- 
fense for  the  free  world,  I  have  loyally 
supported  NATO,  and  shall  continue  to 
do  so.  It  is  easy  for  the  leaders  of  other 
countries  to  tell  us  what  to  do  and  to 
criticize  tis  when  we  even  speak  to  the 


Russians;  and  to  Indicate  through  theii* 
press  and  their  news  media  that  some- 
how we  may  be  growing  soft.  But  I 
submit  that  It  Is  this  Nation  that  Is 
carrying  the  manpower  burden,  the 
equlpmenv.  burden,  the  finance  btu-den, 
for  the  de.:ense  of  the  free  world.  I  think 
it  is  time  for  our  President  to  say  very 
frankly  that  profits  and  trade  with  Cuba 
violate  the  spirit  of  our  common  defense. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  say  to  every  one  of 
our  allies  that  trading  witli  Cuba  for 
private  gain  and  profit  violates  the  spirit, 
the  intent,  and  the  letter  of  our  alliance 
with  othe;-  free  nations,  and  we  ask  our 
allies  to  termuiate  that  trade  now.  This 
will  have  much  effect  throughout  the 
world.  They  represent  a  policy  state- 
ment on  the  part  of  this  Government 
that  is  much  needed,  and,  In  a  real  sense, 
long  overdue. 

Howevei-,  the  United  States  will  not 
Pit  by  Idly  and  watch  the  traffic  In  chains 
for  Cuba. 

Mr.  President,  there  may  be  a  day  when 
we  shall  have  to  intercept  shipping  and 
examine  cargoes,  because  if  Cuba  con- 
tinues to  build  up  Its  military  power, 
although  ic  is  not  a  threat  to  the  United 
States,  it  represents  an  aggressive  threat 
against  it?  neighbors,  the  smaller  na- 
tions, 

ALJ  TO   rRIENSr.  OF  FREE^jOM 

Mr  Prefident,  now  let  me  say  a  word 
about  aid  to  the  friends  of  freedom.  My 
fifth  point  is  that  we  must  make  clear 
to  both  friend  and  foe  throughout  Lat- 
in America  that  we  are  prepared  to 
give  aid  and  comfort  to  all  those  who 
wish  to  resist  Ciistro  communism  and 
who  are  also  friends  of  freedom  If 
democratic  regimes  fear  assassination, 
we  ha\c  si^ecialists  to  help  counter  such 
threats.  If  free  regimes  need  our  as- 
sistance against  Castro-type  guerrillas, 
we  should  stand  ready  to  assist  with 
counterinsurgency  support.  We  should 
reaffirm  our  policy  of  asylum  to  Cuban 
patriots.  We  should  redouble  our  efforts 
to  encourage  the  formation  of  a  respon- 
sible and  democratic  Cuban  Govcm- 
ment-ln-e>:lle. 

Indeed,  :;he  United  States  has  a  moral 
commitment  to  aid  those  Cuban  patriots 
who  seek  tneir  own  freedom  and  are  pre- 
pared to  shed  their  blood  for  their  coun- 
ty-. The  United  States  should  help  such 
people  botn  directly  and  indirectly — al- 
though alv  ays  with  the  proviso  that  they 
share  our  democratic  values  and  are 
honestly  .seeking  the  welfare  of  the  Cu- 
ban people 

INSISTENCE  ON  GENXTC'E  REFORM 

Sixth.  There  are  those  who  talk  of 
'•getting  tciugh."  It  is,  indeed,  time  to 
get  tough — to  get  tough  with  the  self- 
ish, blind  interests  In  Latin  America 
who  appc.rently  prefer  losing  their 
wealth  in  a  bloody  revolution  to  invest- 
ing their  wealth  for  the  benefit  of  their 
countrymen. 

We  must  get  tough  with  swaggering 
irresponsitles  in  these  very  Halls  of  Con- 
gress who  are  willing  to  destroy  the  en- 
tire Alliance  for  Progress,  in  order  to 
make  polit  cal  capital. 

It  Is  time  to  take  a  hard  line  with  those 
allies  of  oLu-s  who  are  willing  to  give 
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lipservice  to  the  idea  of  hemispheric 
solidarity,  but  who,  as  I  have  said,  will 
trade  with  anyone — even  a  Castro — for 
profit. 

Finally,  it  is  time  to  set  tou.eh  with 
ourselves,  as  well:  to  face  up  to  the  im- 
plications of  the  monstrous  weapons  sys- 
tems that  are  being  created  and  the  ter- 
rible disaster  that  a  war  with  nuclear 
weapons  will  mean  for  all  mankind.  We 
cannot  lightly  commit  acts  of  war.  When 
we  fight — and  the  Soviet  leaders  know 
that  we  have  fought  and  we  will  fight 
for  our  honor,  for  our  national  security, 
and  for  the  freedom  of  other  peoples — 
we  fight  when  all  other  courses  of  hon- 
orable action  are  exhausted.  We  must 
not  permit  Cuba's  proximity  to  the  main- 
land of  this  country  to  obscure  the  hard 
fact  that  American  fighting  men  may 
well  face  the  immediate  threat  of  Soviet 
power  in  the  next  months  on  the  cor- 
ridors into  Berlin,  against  first-class 
weapons  and  in  the  face  of  overwhelming 
odds.  Those  who  are  so  anxious  for  us 
to  involve  our  troops  in  Cuba  should 
pause  to  consider  whether  we  should, 
rather,  be  gathering  our  forces  for  the 
defense  of  far  more  vital  interests  than 
the  presence  of  a  friendly  regime  in 
Cuba. 

Fidel  Castro  is  the  camel  nose  of  com- 
munism under  the  tent  of  Western 
Hemisphere  .security.  He  is  an  irritat- 
ing noiay  nuisance,  but  he  is  not  a  mortal 
danger  to  the  United  States.  We  do  not 
have  to  burn  down  the  tent  in  order  to 
deal  with  him.  We  do  not  have  to  jeop- 
ardize our  position  in  other  crisis  areas 
around  the  world  in  order  to  concentrate 
our  attention  on  Castro.  I  repeat  that 
we  have  the  force  to  crush  the  Cuban 
dictator  and  all  he  represents  if  he  inter- 
feres, or  allows  others  to  interfere,  with 
our  space  program  at  Cape  Canaveral, 
or  if  he  in  any  way  commits  an  overt 
act  of  aggression.  The  same  holds  true 
for  any  other  activity  which  threatens 
or  involves  our  national  security;  and  I, 
for  one.  want  to  support  the  President 
of  the  United  Slates  in  taking  these  stern 
measures 

Above  all,  however,  we  must  realize 
that  the  real  battle  for  democracy  in 
Latin  America  will  be  fought  in  the 
slums,  the  villages,  the  canefields.  the 
mines,  and  the  factories  of  our  neigh- 
boring continent.  There  can  be  no  let- 
up in  this  critical,  long-term  struggle. 

Yes,  Mr.  President.  I  say  that  our  Na- 
tion is  deeply  concerned  about  Castro, 
his  menace,  and  the  menace  he  repre- 
sents. But  I  want  my  countrymen  to  be 
obsessed  with  the  reahzation  that  the 
real  problem  of  Castro  is  but  the  ugly 
symbol  of  the  problems  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica We  need  an  obsession  with  the  lack 
of  opportunity  which  exists  in  many 
areas  in  Latin  America,  and  we  need  to 
become  excited  about  the  dangers  which 
flow  from  poverty,  slums,  sickness, 
illiteracy,  and  economic  despondency 
and  despair. 

I  submit  to  the  Senate  that  any  mili- 
tary action  on  our  part  will  be  far  more 
costly  in  terms  of  dollars  and  goods,  to 
say  nothing  of  human  lives,  than  any 
economic  or  social  program  which  we 
may  launch  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

So.  Mr.  President,  in  summary.  I 
point  out  that  we  stand  with  the  strong 


shield  of  the  r>owerful  arm  of  our  na- 
tional defense  structure,  prepared  to 
prevent  aggression  by  any  power  any- 
where in  the  world  and  prepared  to  stop 
Castro  and  all  he  stands  for  dead  in  his 
tracks. 

But.  Mr.  President,  we  are  also  pre- 
pared, after  having  developed  that 
sliield  of  our  national  security,  to  extend 
the  hand  of  friendship  and  of  coopera- 
tion and  of  economic  and  technical 
assistance  to  peoples  who  are  trying  to 
lift  themselves  out  of  their  own  mire  and 
their  own  troubles,  to  peoples  who  are 
attempting  to  build  strong  societies  and 
free  societies. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  I  believe  we  meet 
the  real  menace  of  Castroism  and  com- 
munism in  this  hemisphere — not  only  to 
be  strong  in  terms  of  physical  power,  but 
also  to  be  strong  and  girded  for  action 
in  terms  of  economic  power,  political 
power,  and  social  power,  because  what 
the  world  wants  from  us  today  is  not 
merely  a  demonstration  of  our  military 
capacity,  but.  more  importantly,  a  dem- 
onstration of  our  political  and  social 
capacity  to  offer  a  better  alternative  to 
the  world  than  any  dictatorship  or  any 
form  of  totalitarianism. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  Psesident,  I  shall 
not  delay  the  Senate  at  this  late  hour. 

Unfortunately,  I  did  not  return  to  the 
Chamber  until  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  fMr.  Humphrey)  had 
been  speaking  for  some  time.  So  I  did 
not  hear  all  of  his  remarks.  However, 
I  shall  read  all  of  them  with  interest  in 
the  Record. 

I  did  hear  the  latter  part  of  his  re- 
marks, and  I  commend  him  for  many 
excellent  sugsicstiorLs  about  ways  to  deal 
witii  the  menace  presented  by  Castro's 
Cuba. 

If  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  will 
refer  to  the  speech  I  made  the  other  day, 
he  will  find  that  I  made  many  of  the 
same  specific  recommendations.  The 
recommendation  of  support  of  the 
Cuban  Government-in-exile — which  also 
has  been  ."^uk nested  on  the  floor  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  fMr.  Smathers],  is 
one  which  I  endorse  wholeheartedly. 

I  am  grateful  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  added  his  voice  to  that 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader  (Mr. 
M.^NsriELDl.  in  saying  that  there  is  not 
and  will  not  be  any  deal  involving  Berlin 
and  Cuba  and  that  we  shall  in  no  way 
yield  on  one,  in  order  to  obtain  advantage 
on  the  other. 

Mr  President,  on  page  18969  of  the 
Congressional  Record  I  noted  the  re- 
ports with  regard  to  this  situation  in 
the  U.S.  News  &:  World  Report,  and.  even 
more  specifically,  in  a  column  by  Robert 
S.  Allen  and  Paul  Scott,  who  are  gen- 
erally  considered   responsible. 

I  assume — and  until  the  contrary  is 
shown  I  shall  continue  to  assume — that 
the  denial  of  any  deal  involving  Cuba 
and  Berlin  extends  to  the  specific  propo- 
sition outlined  by  Messrs.  Allen  and  Scott 
when  they  said,  under  the  heading  '"The 
Secret  Note": 

Although  the  communication  was  never 
made  public.  Khrushchev  sent  a  blunt  note 
to  President  Kennedy  in  April  1961  threat- 
ening West  Berlin  If  the  United  States  used 
troops   against   Cuba.     This   alarming   note 


was  delivered  to  the  White  House  on  the 
weekend  before  the  Ul-fated  Cuban  Invasion. 

A  congressional  source,  who  knows  the 
whole  story  about  the  note,  says  that  It 
scared  McGeorge  Bundy.  the  chief  foreign 
policy  adviser  In  the  White  House.  Into  pre- 
vailing on  the  President  to  call  off  US  air 
strikes  planned  to  help  the  Cuban  rebels 
bomb  out  Castro's  air  force  on  the  invasion 
eve. 

This  could  explain  why  such  a  note  was 
not  made  public — because  It  would  make 
Americans  begin  to  think  what  quid  pro 
quo  guides  our  foreign  policy. 

It  might  also  shed  new  light  on  why 
Khrushchev  is  so  boldly  sending  "an  esti- 
mated" 20.000  military  "technicians"  and 
"advisers'  to  Cuba  without  fear  of  U.S. 
countermllitary  action. 

I  a.ssume.  from  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota,  and 
the  remarks  yesterday  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr 
Mansfield],  who  certainly  would  know- 
more  about  the  existence  of  such  a  doc- 
ument than  would  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  that  their  denials  of  any  hookup 
between  Cuba  and  Berlin  specifically  ap- 
plied to  this  alleged  note. 

I  understand  that  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  this  subject  has 
been  sent  to  me  and  when  received,  it 
will  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

I  welcome  the  disavowal  of  any  such 
deal  or,  if  there  is  objection  to  the  word 
"deal."  any  such  arrangement. 

Today,  the  very  first  sentence  of  an 
item  in  the  news,  reads : 

The  Soviet  Union  today  warned  the  United 
States  against  attacking  Cuba  and  said  it 
would  not  press  for  Berlin  negotiations  un- 
til after  the  U.S.  congressional  elections  In 
November. 

First  of  all,  I  think  it  should  be  said 
that,  despite  the  threatening  tone  of  Mr 
Khrushchev's  announcement,  the  actual 
meaning  of  it  is  far  from  clear.  I  do  not 
necessarily  interpret  his  statement  as  an 
absolute  commitment  to  Cuba  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union,  but.  rather,  as 
a  threat  primarily  desitrned  to  frighten 
American  policymakers  out  of  the  bolder 
action  which  the  American  people  are 
supporting, 

I  strongly  concur  in  the  statement 
made  today  by  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  that  the  November  elections 
should  play  no  part  whatever  in  our 
Berlin  negotiations  or  in  any  other  as- 
pects of  a  firm  and  determined  foreign 
policy. 

Whatever  strong  and  vigorous  action 
the  President  of  the  United  States  may 
decide  to  take  over  Cuba  or  over  Berlin 
will  have  the  united  support  of  Members 
of  Congress,  reuardless  of  their  political 
afniiation.  In  my  judgment,  the  only 
time  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  not  have  bipartisan  foreign 
policy  support  is  when  we  cannot  per- 
ceive what  the  Government  policy  is 
w'hen  it  appears  to  be  'wait  and  see,"  or 
when  it  appears  to  be  "look  the  other 
way,"  or  if  it  appears  to  be.  "Don't 
worry:  things  are  not  so  bad  after  all.  " 

Any  time  the  President  acts  in  a  deci- 
sive, forward-looking,  and  determined 
manner,  I  believe,  we  can  count  on  the 
support  of  every  Member  of  the  Senate. 
of  the  whole  Congress  and  of  the  whole 
country.  In  my  judgment,  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  unanimously  support  a 
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strong  policy.  They  will  not  support  a 
weak  policy  or  no  ix»licy  at  all;  but  they 
will  definitely  support  a  strong  policy. 
It  is  very  heartening  to  hear  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota,  wno 
is  close  to  tins  administration,  make  the 
specific,  definite,  excellent  suggestions 
which  he  has  made  about  the  course  we 
should  follow.  Of  course,  no  one  has 
suggested  or  ever  thought  of  an  invasion 
of  the  Unit.^d  States  b>  Cuba:  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  agrees  with  the 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  tliat  an  invasion  of  Cuba  from 
the  United  States  at  this  time,  and  until 
every  possible  prior  remedy  has  been  at- 
tempted, is  entirely  out  of  the  cards. 

Our  might  obviously  is  vastly  superior 
to  Cuba's,  even  as  it  has  been  .enlarged  by 
the  establishment  of  a  Communist  mili- 
tary base  in  Cuba.  We  could  overpower 
Cuba  in  short  order,  but  that  is  not  the 
way  we  hav<!  operated. 

Certainly,  we  should  take  every  pos- 
sible step  to  gain  the  cooperation  of  our 
Latin  American  neighbors.  I  have  been 
shouting  for  months  that  we  should  bring 
the  strongest  kind  of  considerations  to 
bear  upon  our  NATO  allies  not  to  ship 
strategic  goods  to  Cuba  and  not  to  allow 
their  ships  to  be  used  to  lake  anything  to 
Cuba  which  could  be  used  in  a  military 
way. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  spoken  out  on  this  subject.  This  is  a 
vitally  important  subject  and  construc- 
tive discussion  of  the  issues  certainly  is 
in  the  national  interest 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President.  I 
welcome  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  know  of  his  deep  and  keen 
interest  in  matt^-rs  of  foreign  policy  and 
national  security.  I  know  he  is  a'  man 
of  sincere  conviction  and  dedicated  pub- 
lic service. 

My  only  argument  with  tiie  Senator 
from  New  York,  basically,  was  with  re- 
gard to  the  news  story  that  appeared — 
'Keating  Opposes  Deal  on  Cuba.  Fears 
a  United  States-Soviet  Trade  That  In- 
volves Berlin" 

That  makes  a  big  story,  and,  of  course, 
it  evokes  denials.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  happy  that  the  administra- 
tion denies  this  charge,  and  lie  is  happy 
that  the  majority  leader  has  rea.ssured 
him  there  is  no  deal,  and  he  is  pleased 
that  I  have  reassured  him  that  there  is 
no  deal. 

Mr.  President,  nobody  should  have 
even  mentioned  that  there  was  a  deal, 
because  there  is  none.  I  might  accuse 
any  department  of  Government  by  say- 
ing, "It  is  rumored  that  department  X 
is  going  to  do  such  and  such" 

The  next  thing  which  would  have  to 
be  done  is  that  the  Cabinet  officer  of  the 
Department  would  have  to  deny  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  KEATING  This  statement  was 
based  on  reports  in  the  pubhc  press,  by 
distinguished  and  responsible  journalists. 
Mr  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 
Mr.  KEATING.  The  best  way  to 
bring  such  issues  out  into  the  open  is  to 
ask  questions.  That  is  exactly  what  has 
been  done.  Even  now.  it  is  only  by  im- 
plication that  I  am  able  to  say  that  the 


statements  in  the  Allen-Scott  column 
are  denied.  I  believe  that  they  will  be 
denied.  When  these  things  are  in  the 
public  print  and  nothing  is  forthcoming 
from  the  administration  with  regard  to 
them,  I  believe  it  is  proper  to  ask  some 
questions. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand  the 
Senator's  point.  I  know  he  is  sincere  in 
his  proposal  and  in  his  utterances. 

Mr.  President,  the  column  which 
was  referred  to  does  not  mdicate  any- 
thing about  a  deal.  It  indicates  there 
is  a  relationsliip  between  Cuba  and 
Berlin.    And  there  is. 

If  anything  demonstrates  the  inter- 
national aspect  of  the  problems  we  face, 
or  the  interdepcndency  of  the  areas  of 
the  world  in  which  there  are  problems, 
it  is  the  situation  in  Cuba.  We  cannot 
deal  only  with  Cuba  This  country  has 
to  be  prepared  to  face  up  to  threats  in 
101  places  in  the  world. 

What  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
says  is  that,  first  of  all.  Cuba  and  Berlin 
are  not  separate  and  distinct.  I  repeat, 
they  are  not  separate  and  distinct:  they 
are  interrelated.  Then  I  say  that  we  do 
not  intend  to  make  a  deal  on  either  one 
of  them.  But  they  are  interrelated:  they 
are  not  separate  and  distinct. 

I  fear  that  some  of  the  easy  thinking 
which  goes  on  is  based  upon  the  proposi- 
tion that  Cuba  is  separate  and  distinct 
from  Iran.  Turkey.  Vietnam.  Berlin,  and 
all  the  other  trouble  spots  in  the  world. 
It  is  not  at  all.  It  is  tied  in  to  the  total 
complex  of  world  problems  today. 

One  of  the  tilings  we  must  face  is  the 
international  tiirust  of  international 
communi.sm.  We  must  be  prepared  to 
wage  a  struggle  on  many  fronts.  We 
must  be  prepared  politically,  econom- 
ically, socially,  militarily,  and  scientifi- 
cally. We  must  be  prepared  to  have 
troops  and  forces  in  many  areas  of  the 
world.     Everything  is  interdependent. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  as  we  formu- 
late policy  about  Berlin  or  formulate" 
policy  about  Cuba  we  take  into  consid- 
eration other  areas  of  the  world.  That 
does  not  mean  a  "deal."  It  simply 
means  we  are  realistic,  and  it  means 
that  these  are  the  facts  of  life. 

There  is  nothing  separate  and  distinct 
in  this  world  any  longer.  Outer  space 
affects  inner  space.  What  happens  on 
this  eartli  affects  what  happens  m  outer 
space. 

What  happens  in  Asia  will  affect  what 
happens  in  Europe.  In  fact,  I  am  quite 
sure  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  is  steaming 
up  the  Cuban  situation  again  because  he 
hopes  to  bring  pressure  on  us  in  Berlin. 
He  will  steam  up  the  Berlin  suua*ion  to 
bring  pressure  to  bear  on  us  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  little  steam, 
too.  and  we  have  plenty  of  power. 

All  that  I  suggest — and  on  this  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  are  in  complete 
agreement — on  the  question  of  being 
harassed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  is  that  we 
have  ways  and  means  of  harassment  of 
our  own.  We  have  ways  and  means  of 
facing  up  to  this  threat.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev may  have  many  wild  ideas  and 
notions,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  he 
does  not  hanker  for  or  long  for  a  nu- 
clear war.  He  knows  what  that  would 
mean.    His  scientists  know  what  it  would 
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We  know  what  it 


mean.     So  do  ours, 
will  mean. 

If  he  can  bluff  us,  he  will  do  It.  But 
I  have  not  seen  yet  any  indication  on 
the  part  of  our  President  that  he  is  going 
to  be  bluffed  out.  When  we  were  chal- 
lenged in  the  corridors  of  Berlin  we  met 
that  chai:enge.  The  other  day  we  or- 
dered the  Soviets  to  take  their  armored 
cars  out  of  "Checkpoint  Charley"  and 
to  take  ihem  through  another  gate. 
What  if  they  had  not  done  so?  We  were 
prepared  to  stand  up  on  that  issue. 

Mr.   KEATING.     Mr.    President, 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  On  that  point,  I 
reservedly  commend  the  policy  of 
President  of  the  United  States.  Every 
time  we  talte  a  firm  stand,  we  shall  win. 
That  was  demonstrated  by  the  "Check- 
point Charley"  incident,  when  we  stood 
firm.  We  did  take  a  risk  but  we  pre- 
vailed. I  commend  the  President  with- 
out reservation  for  that  action.  It  was 
splendid  and  I  hope  it  will  be  repeated 
manifold  in  our  dealings  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  cohorts. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 


will 


un- 
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ENROLLED   BILL    PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  September  11.  1962,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  eni-olled  bill  <S  2965*  to  pro- 
vide authority  to  accelerate  public 
works  programs  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  State  and  local  bodies. 


ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL    10  A.M.    TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move,  according  to 
the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  'at  7 
o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  pursuant  to  the  pre\ious 
order,  until  tomorrow.  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 12,  1962.  at  10  o'clock  ajn 
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NOMINATIONS 

Executive     nominations     received 
the  Senate  September  11.  1962: 
Postmasters 

The    following -named    persons   to 
postmasters: 

ALABAMA 

Luther  C  Palson,  Stapleton,  Ala.,  In  place 
of  V  M  Mitchell,  resigned. 

ARIZONA 

Dorman  J  Bryce.  Casa  Grande,  Ariz.,  In 
place  of  D   L  Bemm.  deceased 

Ben  L  Gibbons,  Chlnle,  Ariz  .  in  place  of 
A   L  Maxwell,  resigned. 

ARKANSAS 

Edward  L.  Pace.  College  Heights,  Ark  .  in 
place  of  H   H   Reuter,  transferred. 

Sam  E  Adklsson,  Conway,  Ark.,  in  pl.ice 
of  H   D   Russell,  retired 

Jerry  W  Starling  Magazine.  Ark.,  m  place 
of  G    O.  Thomasson,  deceased 

CALEPORKIA 

Elaine  G.  Metlvler.  Jamul,  Calif  ,  In  place 
of  C  J  Shumaker.  transferred. 
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COLOIUOO 

Harley  O.  Mulllm,  Aurora.  CoJo.  Office  •«- 
UbilahCKl  July  2,  10(U. 

rLOMOA 

MwftKl  A  lurntu*,  rrQtt|>roof,  Flft..  tn 
p)H««  ul  U  ¥  Huhl,  r«Ur«U 

WUUU)  a  MMikiUui,  Pu4io«  dt  U(M),  FU., 
»n  pl<w«  1*1  W  A.  auiUpy.  r»«l|n»tt, 

Jli>mA  M  UnnftX.  WhU  »no\u»,  fU  ,  In  pUee 
of  J  J  MIniKni.  rvmnvpd 

oRunuu 

Jiutiea  J  fttntlh.  Alma,  0« ,  lu  plivc«  (vT 
A   n   Or«euwfty.  n>move<l 

K\i(t*n«  B.  DftUnn,  Dftldwlii.  Oft.,  In  place 
or  D  a  Brock,  trnnnf^rrcd, 

ILLINOIS 

Floyd  R.  Chftpln.  Harvey.  III..  In  place  of 
Alfred  St  Aubln,  retired. 

Mary  P.  HrII.  Mahomet,  111.,  In  place  of 
D.  E  Miller,  retired. 

Kenneth  Cole,  Norrls  City.  111.,  In  place 
of  W.  S.  Smith,  retired. 

John  E.  Sollars.  Jr.,  Wellington.  111.,  In 
place  of  M.  E.  Stewart,  retired. 

INDIANA 

Alberta  C.  Brandt.  Areola,  Ind..  In  place  of 
Troas  Pequlgnot,  retired. 

Urban  H.  Blank,  Batesvllle,  Ind..  In  place 
of  C.  H.  Andrea,  deceased. 

IOWA 

H.u-old  M  Dally.  Belle  Plaine,  Iowa,  la 
place  of  J   S.  Vifquam,  retired. 

Dean  C.  Van  Horn,  Hamption,  Iowa,  In  place 
of  R.  C  Robinson,  deceased. 

Jlarvin  E.  Nelson,  Roland,  Iowa,  In  place 
o:  C.  M.  Patland,  retired. 

John  L.  Sloan,  Waucoms,  Iowa,  In  place 
of  M   J   Blong,  transferred. 

KENTTJCKY 

George  M.  Cook,  Burlington.  Ky..  in  place 
of  Newton  Sullivan,  retired. 

James  D.  Syers,  Sturgls,  Ky  ,  In  place  of 
L.  D  Rose,  retired. 

LOUISIANA 

Mary  M.  Hedrick,  Waterproof,  La.,  In  place 
of  W.  L  Hazlip,  retired. 

MARYLAND 

Herbert  H.  Colburn,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.. 
In  place  of  W.  C.  Coakley,  deceased. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Thomas  P.  Costin,  Jr..  Lynn.  Mass.  in 
place  of  T,  A.  Wilkinson,  retired. 

John  P.  Callahan,  Lynnfield,  Mass.,  In  place 
of  A.  E.  Cox,  retired. 

Walter  Kashtan.  West  Mansfield,  Mass., 
In  place  of  E.  E.  Chaffin,  retired. 

Francis  R.  Raymond,  WUliamstown,  Mass., 
In  place  of  J   L   O'Brien,  retired. 

MICHIGAN 

Rex  E  Lewis.  Cement  City,  Mich.,  In  place 
of  L  M.  Taggart,  removed. 

Marie  P.  Alexander,  East  Saugatuck,  Mich  , 
In  place  of  G    L.  Lobenhofer,  retired 

David  O'Donnohue.  Jr.,  Harbert,  Mich.,  in 
place  of  O    W.  Tornqulst.  retired. 

Dallas  R  Ries,  Sand  Creek,  Mich  ,  in  place 
of  B.  B.  Morse,  retired. 

Wendell  R.  Gerring,  South  Boardman, 
Mich  ,  In  place  of  L.  G.  Lisch,  retired. 

Leonard  W.  Kennedy,  Topinabee,  Mich  ,  In 
pi. ice  of  M  E  Kennedy,  retired. 

MISSOURI 

Joseph  H  Kiley,  Baring.  Mo  ,  in  place  of 
J    W    Costello,  retired. 

Elmo  C,  Martin.  Jack.=;on,  Mo  .  in  place  of 
J    R.  Short,  resigned 

J  Denzel  Koontz.  Laru.>^sell,  Mo  ,  In  plac« 
of  L.  H.  Thomas,  transferred. 

Albert  J.  Prior.  Wright  City,  Mo  ,  In  place 
of  F.  P  Anthony,  deceased. 

MONTAN.\ 

■William  T  Surml,  Jr..  Sandcoulce.  Mont., 
In  place  of  Bertha  Paulson,  retired. 


NEBRASKA 

Homer  L.  Craig.  Peru.  Nebr  In  place  ot 
Q.  C.  Thurman.  retired 

NEW   JEHaiY 

John  R.  L«lour»itts,  White  Howhe  stati m. 
N.J  ,  In  pUoe  iiX  W    W    Lnniv,  ii'!ir<Hi 

atontJWttU  J  PnrktM  llhu  Ksv-oU.  N,J„  In 
pUoe  of  J  A   lltipllp,  roaitjutHl, 

HoltPI't  «  l.iivpll,  ('honninjs  NY  !n  j'li.t* 
of  K    n    W«>«Uv|l,  IrtlU'd 

Kftyinund  W  tlmilit  .innir(.t..\\  n  N.Y.i  in 
plftoe  of  O  K  Pnlm,  dr><>pn«iMl 

Bpn]i\mln  N  Kploht\in,  Mmmiain-.  ille,  N,Yv, 
m  place  of  B   a  Kptohnni.  rptir^il 

Konnld  J  Donovan,  Mo\int  Mom-;  N  V  \t\ 
place  of  C    H.  Whltcher.  retlrod 

Nathan  R.  Walker,  Pholps.  NY.,  In  place 
of  J,  F.  Cudebec,  retired 

Leo  F,  King,  Woodbourne.  N  Y.,  In  place  of 
N.  B.  King,  retired. 

NORTH   CAROLINA 

William  C.  White.  Cooleemee,  N.C.,  In  place 
of  T.  M.  Alexander,  retired. 

James  B.  Teal,  Hoffman,  N.C.,  In  place  of 
M.  M.  TUley.  retired 

Nell  H.  Cox.  Llnwood,  N  C  .  In  place  of  P.  H. 
Shoaf.  transferred. 

Julia  E.  Mangum,  Pinebluff.  N.C..  In  place 
of  E.  R.  Edwards,  retired. 

Cecil  S.  Hargett,  Richlands.  N.C.,  In  place 
of  W.  E.  Howard,  deceased. 

Louise  L.  Taylor,  Seaboard,  N.C.,  In  place 
of  V.  E.  Sears,  deceased. 

Randolph  G  O'Neal.  Jr  ,  Wanchese,  N.C., 
In  place  of  H.  L.  Davis,  retired. 

Eugene  Reed.  Whittier,  N.C.,  In  place  of 
M.  P.  Williams,  retired. 

Coy  M.  Maye,  Wmgate,  N.C.,  In  place  of 
J.  C,  Helms,  retired. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Chester  C    Cowee.  Crosby,  N.  Dak..  In  place 

of  M.  J,  WalUn,  removed. 

Robert  E  Fischer.  Hague,  N.  Dak..  In  place 
of  K.  E.  Fischer,  retired. 

Delton  C.  Martin,  Spiritwood.  N.  Dak..  In 
place  of  R    E.  Dresser,  retired. 

OHIO 

Joseph  A.  Tacosik.  Belmont  Ohio,  In  place 
of  E.  W.  Carman,  retired. 

James  E.  Myers.  Bethel,  Ohio,  in  place  of 
R.  L.  Canter,  retired 

Malcolm  M.  Maynard,  Chardon,  Ohio,  In 
place  of  L.  M.  Tuttle.  retired. 

Richard  L.  Zehrlnger.  Fort  Recovery,  Ohio, 
In  place  of  W.  H    McConaha.  retired. 

Sue  A.  Carman,  Harveysburg.  Ohio,  in  place 
of  F.  K.  Fealy,  retired. 

Joseph  Presznick,  Lodi.  Ohio,  In  place  of 
V.  A.  Miner,  retired. 

David  A.  Jasper.  New  Burlington,  Ohio,  in 
pla'-e  of  E    G    Miller    retired. 

Harold  G  White.  West  Milton,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  E    J    Pearson,  retired. 

OKLAHOM.\ 

Arnold  E  Krause,  Corn,  Okla.,  in  place  of 
Helen   Krause.   transferred 

Max  Anderson,  Snyder,  Okla.,  in  place  of 
P.  J.  Willis,  Jr  ,  retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

A  .Aarnn  Boyce,  Columbia  Cross  Roads, 
Pa  ,  in  place  of  L    R    Judson,  transferred. 

SOfTH    CAROLINA 

Joel  C.  Butler,  Dillon.  S.C,  in  place  of 
Dewey  Stephens,  retired 

Llnwood  A.  Robinson.  Stimmerton,  S.C, 
In  place  of  J.  E    James,  transferred. 

Joe  E.  Murphree.  Walhalla.  S.C,  in  place 
of  H.  M.  DuPre.  retired. 

TENNESSEF 

Cecil  M  Knott,  8i  Andrews,  Tenn.,  In 
place  of  B.  E   Lackey,  retired. 

Mary  S.  Sparks,  Beckville,  Tex.,  in  place  of 
O.  P.  Jordan,  retired. 


Hiram  C.  Hughes.  Munday.  Tex  .  In  place 
of  F,  L.  Haymes,  retired, 

Kltno  W.  Ullru-h  Hiuulolph  Air  Force  Base 
T«1C„  In  plwe  of  V    A    Benedict,  retired 

WaUAM  a,  Ki  itiiei^Mt'o  TUnptiou.  Tex  ,  In 
plAO*  of  J    .1    i^iunpiuit    retired, 

VJCHMiiNT 

WUi'iri    Y     Hi>\v<n    IVibv    Vi     In   plrtci?  iT 

M     V     Hi'U.hri      irturil 

Aiiit"'!'    tii\iHur   UiupiiUmg.  VI ,  In  j>Uce 

Of  Lt  II    HijJi'c    1 1  nn«(ri  I'l-idi 

I»!,;ip  ]\  ^''T  rurrnviUr  V.(  in  plcu-i^  of 
Jnfui  Uukr    .tr     ifiu^stprt-t'il 

r!>>l  \V  IvuRhprlv  tlntp  Ciiv  Vi\  ,  tn 
P   ,.  n  >ir  H    n    Qulllon    Jt  .  rpiil(tnp<l 

Kuhrtt  A  I.rtcy,  WvihevlUr,  Va  ,  in  pUxcp 
of  T.  r    \\  ilkin*.  rrtlrrd 

WASH  IlfO TON 

Earl  H.  Lulten.  n.tzvUle.  Wash  .  In  place  of 
8,  E,  Edwards,  retired 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Fletcher  E  Andrews,  Proctor,  W  Va  ,  In 
place  of   V.   M    Dunham,  retired 

James  E.  Gore.  Ranson,  W.  Va..  In  place 
of  R.  B  Crabbe,  retired. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

ExfH^utive   nominations   confirmed   by 
the  Senate  September  11,  1962: 
Department  of  State 

Abba  P.  Schwartz,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator, Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular 
Affairs.  Department  of  State. 

U.S.  Circuit  Judge 

Thurgood  Marshall,  of  New  York,  to  be  U  S. 
circuit  Judge,  second  circuit  (appointed  dur- 
ing the  last  recess  of  the  Senate; . 

POSTM  .ASTERS 
ALABAMA 

John  W.  Green,  Jr  .  Banks. 
Edwin  E.  Crowder,  Warrior. 

CALIFORNIA 

Maxlne  O   McCreary.  Alderpolnt. 
Yvonne  R    Fletcher,  Dunnigan. 
Ward  A   Peart,  Grimes. 
Richard  R    Mason,  La  Canada. 
Robert  B.  Wooley.  Palxndale. 

FLORIDA 

Ralph  M   Miller  Gulf  Breeze 
Helen  M.  Holt,  Longboat  Key. 

IDAHO 

Orville  J.  Slette   Deary. 
Robert  E.  Mugnuson.  Kendrick. 
Dale  O.  Pierce.  Malua. 
Melvln  K.  Pope.  Richfield. 

ILLINOIS 

Melvln  A.  Nourie.  .'Vroma  Park. 
Myrtle  M.  Hensley,  Cooksville. 
Leo  J.  Conroy,  Emmgton. 
George  L.  McNamara,  Lansing. 

INDIANA 

Orlan  A  Karns.  Coal  City. 
Reynold  W   Scudder.  Dllisboro. 
Ernest  W.  Gro\es,  Dunkirk. 
Rex  R.  DeMoss.  Edwardsport. 
Grover  G.  Phillips,  E'.nora. 
Robert  F.  Seider,  Fountain  City. 
Joseph  A.  Jones.  Hillsdale. 
Malcolm  Emswiller,  Middletown. 
Dale  R.  Richardson,  Monon. 
Wlnfred  H.  Hartnian,  Monterey. 
Prank  W.  Stevanson.  Moores  Hill. 
Doris  C.  Lamott,  Pershing. 
Warren  F.  Buser.  Roachdale. 
Gerald  J.  Mlnderman,  Vlncennes. 
Ruth  J  Schirr,  Westvllle, 

KANSAS 

Daryl  J.  Lorenz,  Altamont. 
Donald  F.  Strohmeyer,  Axtell. 
VlrgU  S.  Mclntyre,  Coldwater. 
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I.  irry  K    Earnest,  Holcolmb. 

C  Allen  Houck,  Moran. 

t'harliB  K  OaKle«f,  Mound  Valley. 

J  A\\\  H   Ymuikman   Nurih  Newton. 

Cyril  V  Kruui,  Hansom. 

0  Mi»x  i"on*eUnt*n,  HepublUv 

1  'WPll  U  Mttrru   Wttvpily 

MUNI  i*t  Hr 
\  rli\ni1  nanar  Kootpt 
Wiiiiniu  K  Uevitiitda  Ornv*!  Hw)U4t, 
Kilwrtitl  I""  M>ilMn»oi\,  t.nnitlpy 
.1  '«p|»lt  K  'I'hoinpmm,  l.ivcpiio 
\\\  .1  Mrtmptiin,  M.  Mol>pn.ii 
•  ("tPt  MrtriPhp  Yininu.  Npiiux. 

IOt>t(ltANA 

OiuiiPl  M   siniunpftun,  Allpmand*. 

Mtcmr.AN 
Joseph  M   Dpan,  Biul  Axe 
Alvln  R   Wllcr,  Bronson. 
Mary  E    Kurrle.  Curunna. 
Genild  E   Nupola,  Covington. 

MINNESOTA 

Hugh  D.  Campbell,  Blgfork. 
William  R   Ttebnlck.  Bovey. 
Richard  W.  Foley.  Bruno. 
Francis  M  Wall.  Cosmos. 
Kmil  W    Lehman.  Dodge  Center. 
Hardin  H.  Klndler.  Lynd 
LvTiian  C    Irrgang,  Nicollet 
Burnett  H   Vo.ss,  Northfield 
Elayne  J  O'Brien.  Pemberton. 

MISSOURI 

Howard  A  Cates  Noel 
Calvin  F,  Schmille.  Westboro. 

MONTANA 

Dale  Bond,  Brockway 

NEVADA 

I>aura  W   Bell.  Boulder  City. 

NEW     HAMPSHIRE 

G  Gardiner  MacLeay.  Jr  .  Merlden. 
Joseph   E    Caouette,   RolUnsford. 

NEW    MEXICO 

Laudente  T.  Quintana,  Wagon  Mound. 

NEW    YORK 

Donald  P    McSweeney.  Long  Lake. 

NORTH     CAROLINA 

Anne  U    Gordon,  Browns  Summit. 
Herbert  B   Edgerton,  Goldsboro. 
John  H   .Sampson.  Pembroke. 
Ray  V    Garrls,   Jr  ,   Roaring  River. 
William  A    Lattimore    Shelby, 
Niels  Jorgensen,  Southport. 
Bruce  N.  Conyers,  Wilson. 

NORTH     DAKOTA 

Harold  I   Iverson,  Sawyer. 

OHIO 

William  L   Friece,  New  Holland. 

OKLAHOMA 

Freddie  C   Mlttelstet.  Aline. 
Evelyn  D  Hutchison.  Choctaw. 
Ethel  F   Smyth.  Okemah. 
E.  Taylor  Lain.  Ponca  City. 
Wllham  J  Foley,  Pondcreek. 

OREGON 

Ray  E.  Shaw,  Junction  City. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

E    Eugene  GemmiU.    Dallastown. 
James  N   Nicols,  Dravosburg. 
Margaret  J  Knight.  Industry. 
Walter  B    Hastings    Polk. 
Horace  F   Vasellas,  Red  Lion, 

SOLTH     DAKOTA 

Clarence  O  Opsahl,  Plerpont. 

TENNESSEK 

Robert  F  Sexton.  Dover. 
Edward  A  Marrs,  Loudon. 

TEXAS 

Lois  M.  Everheart,  Bells. 
Edward  A.  O'Kelley,  Bloomburg. 
Joe  F    Bennett,  CooUdge. 


Henry  T  Paul,  Kerrvllle 
Clarence  J  Hafernlck.  LoUtA. 
l.««ter  O  Hay.  Jr  ,  MwUn, 
Mickey  L  Cochrttn,  Mtxire, 
Ployd  H  Fuqvm,  ParMiltHt 
Nurumu  i\   Hkmner   Port  ArauMU 
flittoBunp  V  Will,  KlKinM  avttr 
.)uhu  H    HiMtktkutM,  HMiideriHin 
Vpiuu  V   Jolip   MArAM<'*H« 
ruMi«  H  Mnuth  Tauiiu 
Va\\\\)i  t»  »^*»pr  't^ivt»l\v«l» 
l">itrt>m  f  Mnutp,  V«n  AU(>np 

Callictlue  M   Dnilpy   tUrUord 

VtNOINIA 

Almn  I,  Npthprn.  Aminnville. 
cilpnn  T    Luton,  Dante 
l.-rtrry  H   Powell.  BtRnarUBvlllP 

WKBT    VtROINtA 

Margaret  F   Hawks,  Page 

WYOMING 

Orville  E    Haney.  Prannle 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 

Walter  C  Sauer.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  First  Vice  President  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington. 

Inter-American    Development   Bank 
Tom  Klllefer,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Executive 
Director  of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank    for    a   term   of    3    years   and    until   his 
successor  has  been  appointed. 


^■^ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tl  HSIMY.   SlPTl  MIUH   11.   19fi2 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Mark  9:27;  With  God  all  things  are 
possible 

Eternal  and  ever-blessed  God,  Thine 
are  the  kingdom,  the  power  and  the  glory 
and  it  is  ours  to  do  justly:  to  love  mercy 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  Thee. 

We  are  daily  longing  and  praying  that 
a  nobler  spirit  may  prevail  among  men 
and  that  reason  and  righteousne.ss  may 
rule  in  all  human  relations. 

May  we  never  beheve  that  war  is  a 
permanent  factor  in  our  civilization  and 
that  our  search  for  a  finer  social  order 
is  merely  a  forlorn  hope. 

Grant  that  we  may  not  surrender  to 
the  pressures  of  infidelity  and  fataUsm 
but  may  we  strive  to  have  the  moral  and 
spiritual  forces  rebuild  our  world  ac- 
cording to  Thy  divinely  ordained  plans 
and  purposes. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  JouiTial  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
t-erday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchlord. 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  the  following  dates 
the  President  approved  and  signed  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  September  7,  1962: 
H.R.  1388.  An  act  for  the  rehef  of  Tai  Ja 
Lim; 


H  R  &004  An  act  to  amend  the  acta  of 
May  ^1.  luae.  and  January  as.  1SS7,  relating 
to  the  ooumruclian  of  oertain  bridge*  acrosa 
th<<  lieiownrt;  Kiver  nu  tu  to  ttuthorme  the  ui>e 
i.i  itiiuwi  t\uul»  acquired  by  the  ovmem  ut 
t\un  uiuigM  tur  pur{HWM  uol  dinMMiy  le- 
luiPil  ii>  Uic  nkniiitPhAnpe  auU  ti(Mirnlu^t  ut 
oui  h   hiu\|(P«  tvial  their  H|>P'^^('lt*** 

HM    U>4^l     Ai*    tit  t    (t>    liiVU*.    tMHttfy.    Mild 
Phnt  t  UUp  i)'t  at  \Up  V\\\\p\\  H^»>y**  (Hulv    Pl> 
Ullpil    t'«y  mill  All<>*(*noiMi  ul  Ihe  VMiif»vMnpd 

It  H  UH,19  An  ntM  In  i»mend  lUle  SH 
t'liilrtt  HUlPO  t'lHlp  \t\  riHlIfy  ppttnln  MH<i»m 
iMiMH'  Ihwo  rplnllhjt  to  (he  pi>«l«l  oervli'p  rihI 
to  iininoNp  thp  radp, 

H  }i  U>4:in  An  net  to  nmpnd  tltlp  Id 
United  ."-t.xtPP  Cixle  1(1  codify  rpcptit  niiii- 
%ary   iawp    iiiui   lu  improve  the  code. 

HH  10743  Ati  net  to  amend  ilt;r  3B, 
United  .'^latpp  Code,  to  provide  lncrp.ise»  in 
rates  of  d!."!.Tblllty  comf)enBBtlon,  end  for 
other  purposes: 

HR  11257.  An  act  to  amend  section  815 
(art.  16)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  nonjudicial  punishment,  and  for 
other  purjK)ses.  and 

H  J.  Res.  677,  Joint    resolution    relating    to 
t'-.e  admission  of  certain  alien  children 
On   September   10.   1&62 

HR  5532  An  act  to  amend  chapter  137 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
pr'<curcment: 

H.R  7278.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  5.  1952,  so  as  to  remove  certain  restric- 
tions on  the  real  property  conveyed  to  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  by  the  United  States  un- 
der authority  of  such  act:   and 

H.R.  7782  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands 
In  the  State  of  Maryland  to  the  Prince 
Georges  County  Hospital,  and  for  other 
purposes 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  a.': 
amendment  if.  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  Hou.se  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

HR  6413  An  act  to  extend  to  fishermen 
the  same  treatment  accorded  farmers  In  re- 
lation t(j  estimated  income  tax. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Hou.se  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  foi- 
iowmg  title: 

S  2965  An  act  to  pro\  Ide  standby  axi- 
thority  to  accelerate  public  works  proeranis 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  State  and 
i'X^al  puolic  bodies. 

The  message  also  announced  that  tiic 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  <S.  1037  >  entitled 
■  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions  of  the 
Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities 
Act,  1930.  relating  to  practices  in  the 
marketing  of  perishable  agricultural 
commodities."  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon  and  appoints 
Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Ellender.  Mr.  Hol- 
land. Mr  Aiken,  and  Mr  Young  of  North 
Dakota  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate 


COMMITTEE    ON   THE   JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  sundry  reports. 
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Tlie  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  G:entlcman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  I  sub- 
mit for  appropriate  reference  a  concur- 
rent resolution  authorizing  the  printing 
of  5.000  additional  copies  of  its  hearings 
entitled  'State  of  the  Economy  and  Poli- 
cies for  Full  Employment." 

The  resolution  is  to  provide  for  the 
printing  of  5,000  additional  copies  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  hearings  en- 
titled "State  of  the  Economy  and  Poh- 
cies  for  Full  Employment."  Because  of 
the  timely  nature  of  the  heai'ings  and 
the  widespread  interest  that  they  evoked, 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  antici- 
pates heavy  demand  from  the  press,  uni- 
versities, and  professional  groups.  Un- 
der the  normal  allowances  established  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  would  re- 
ceive less  than  2,000  copies  of  the  hear- 
11:^-,  v.'hich  would  meet  only  a  fraction  of 
the  anticipated  demand. 

The  committee  went  to  considerable 
trouble  to  hear  testimony  from  outstand- 
ing economists  not  only  from  the  United 
States  but  from  Europe  as  well;  the 
hearings  were  carried  on  for  3  weeks  and 
represent  an  exceptionally  heavy  volume 
of  information  which  should  be  of  con- 
siderable educational  value  to  the  many 
teachers,  businessmen,  and  professional 
economists  throughout  the  country  who 
undoubtedly  will  request  copies  in  the 
next  few  months. 


AIDING     AND     ABETTING 
COMMUNISM 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
mianimou.-  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  ;n  tlie  body  of  the  Record. 

The  SPK.\KER.  Is  there  objection 
to  tlie  request,  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  :> 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  unwittingly  plays  straight 
into  the  hands  of  the  Communists  and 
gives  aid  and  comfort  to  our  enemy. 

I  have  very  reliable  information  that 
Red  China  is  beaming  broadcasts 
throughout  Asia  and  Europe  about  re- 
newf^d  Klan  activities  in  Louisiana.  The 
Peiping  broadcasts  even  quoted  state- 
ments by  Ku  Klux  Klan  spokesmen  that 
"they  are  prepared  to  fight  and  die  if 
necessary  to  preserve  the  American  way 
of  life." 

The  vicious  un-American  activity  and 
utterances  of  these  fanatics  damage  the 
American  image  in  the  parts  of  the 
world  where  we  are  contesting  commu- 
nism.   If  these  Klansmen  were  one-hun- 


drctli  as  patriotic  as  they  claim  to  be 
they  would  submerge  their  prejudice  for 
the  good  of  our  Nation. 

The  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  us,  r.nd 
the  Klan  hands  the  Reds  valuable  propa- 
ganda material  by  spreading  racial  and 
religious  poison. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT,  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COM- 
MIS.-ION  APPROPRIATIONS.  1P63 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Eneruy  may  have  per- 
mission until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  *H.R.  11974;  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  section  261 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CRIME    IN    THE    NATIONS   CAPITAL 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimuus  consent  to  address  ihe  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
r.  marks. 

The  Si^EAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

'1  here  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  6 
weeks  ago  when  my  administrative  as- 
sistant was  stabbed  in  St.  Peter's  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  just  2  blocks  from  the 
Capitol,  stabbed  10  times  and  in  the 
course  of  things  almost  died,  I  said  on 
tlie  floor  of  the  House  that  Washmgton 
was  a  virtual  jungle  for  criminals. 

If  anyone  has  read  the  newspapers  in 
the  past  weeks  they  will  notice  that 
crime  in  Washington  is  on  the  uptake. 
Crmie  throughout  the  Nation  is  on  the 
incrca.se, 

I  asked  at  that  time.  What  are  we 
gomg  to  do  about  it?  Are  we  going  to 
atisume  our  responsibility  and  see  to  it 
that  this  crime  is  reduced  and  eliminated 
in  the  Capital  City?  To  make  Washing- 
tL^n,  D.C,  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  to  look  to,  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion. There  has  been  no  action.  There 
were  two  bills,  one  to  modify  the  Dur- 
ham decision  and  one  the  Mallory  deci- 
sion. They  passed  the  House.  They 
are  now  in  the  other  body.  There  is  no 
action.    We  sit  idly  by. 

I  said  also  that  one  of  these  fine  days 
an  attack  would  take  place  upon  the 
Wife  or  daughter  of  one  of  our  Members. 
Then  we  would  ri.se  up  in  wrath  and  take 
prompt  action.  Let  us  do  this  for  the 
average  citizen;  let  us  have  their  inter- 
est at  heart;  let  us  do  it  now  before  it 
has  a  chance  to  happen  to  one  of  us. 

I  am  including  in  the  Appendix  of 
today's  Record  an  article  by  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Star  last  night,  entitled 
"Wrong  Way  on  Fouled-Up  Youths." 
This  is  an  answer  to  the  silly  editorial 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  this  subject. 
This  indicates  what  is  needed  and  should 
have  authority  since  it  comes  from  doc- 
tors who  ought  to  know. 


MAXIMUM  LIMITATIONS  ON  DE- 
DUCTIONS FOR  MEDICAL  EX- 
PENSES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <H.R.  10620 1  to 
amend  subsection  (O  of  section  213  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
modify  the  maximum  limitations  on  the 
amount  allowable  as  a  deduction  for 
medical,  dental,  and  so  forth,  expen.scs. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Ml-.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
do  so  only  that  the  request  of  the  chair- 
man make  it  clear  that  all  bills  that  are 
to  be  called  up  from  Uie  committee  today 
came  from  the  committee  unanimously, 
so  there  will  not  be  any  question  about 
that. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.     T  yield. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  true,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  bills  we  are  calling  up  this 
morning  by  unanimous  consent  were  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

There  is  one  biii,  if  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  there  is  one  bill  that  it 
had  been  my  purpo.se  to  call  up  today  by 
unanimous  consent  that  was  reported  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Comniittce,  H.R. 
3985.  In  accordance  with  the  practice 
that  we  have  followed  heretofore,  when 
a  Member  serves  notice  he  would  like  for 
it  to  be  delayed  or  that  he  would  object 
to  it.  we  did  not  call  it  up,  and  will  not. 
In  this  Instance,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  O'haraI.  who  is  absent 
from  the  city,  throuch  his  administrative 
assistant,  has  asked  that  we  not  call  the 
bill  today  so  that  he  may  have  an  op- 
FKjrtunity  to  look  into  it  when  he  returns. 

For  that  reason,  that  bill  will  not  be 
called  up. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills!? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  213  of  the  Interna! 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  de- 
duction for  medical,  dental,  etc  .  expenses) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  deduction  of 
$2,500  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  $3,750, 
and  by  striking  out  the  maximum  deduction 
of  $5,000,  and  $10,000,  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  $7,500,  and  $15,000. 

Tills  Act  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1961. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  "That  (a)  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 213  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  maximum  limitations  on 
deduction  for  medical,  dental,  etc.,  expenses) 
is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  ■$2,500'  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  '$5,000', 

"(2)  by  striking  out  '$5,000'  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  '$10,000'.  and 

"(3)  by  striking  out  'flCOOO'  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  '$20,000'. 

"(b)  Subsection  (g)  of  such  .section  (re- 
lating to  maximum  limitation  if  taxpayer 
or  spouse  has  attained  age  65  and  is  dis- 
abled) Is  amended — 
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"(1)  by  striking  out  '$15,000'  each  place 
It  api>ears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '$20.000\  and 

"(2)  by  stnkmt:  uut  $30, 000'  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  •$40.000\ 

"(c)  The  ameuclments  made  by  subsec- 
sectlons  (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1961." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read:  "A  bill 
to  amend  section  213  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the 
maximum  limitations  on  the  amount  al- 
lowable as  a  deduction  for  medical,  den- 
tal, etc.,  expenses." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  weis  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MIIXS  ^!r,  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin.  [Mr.  Byrnes  1  and  myself  may 
have  permission  to  extend  our  remarks 
after  the  passage  of  each  of  these  bills. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  v;as  no  objection. 

Mr.  M:;LLS.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  bill, 
H.R.  1062J,  which  was  introduced  by  my 
colleague  on  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana, Hali  Boggs.  would  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to 
increase  the  maximum  limitations  on 
the  amount  allowable  as  an  income  tax 
deduction  for  medic.il,  dental,  et  cetera, 
expenses.  As  amended  ly  yuui  commit- 
tee, the  bill  was  unanimously  reported. 

Mr.  Spoaker,  tmder  present  law  the 
present  dollar  limitations  on  the  maxi- 
mum deductions  permissible  for  medical 
expenses  have  resulted  in  severe  hard- 
ship in  many  instances  and  in  some 
cases  such  expenses  have  even  exceeded 
the  income  of  taxpayers  for  the  particu- 
lar year  involved.  In  the  opinion  of  your 
committee  such  a  situation  presents  a 
gross  inequity  in  that  required  medical 
expenses  cannot  be  taken  account  of  in 
computini;  income  tax  liability.  Your 
committee  is  further  of  the  opinion  that 
in  hardship  cases  of  this  sort  taxpayers 
should  not  be  required  to  pay  income 
tax  with  respect  to  income  which  must 
be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  legitimate 
medical  bills. 

However,  your  committee  does  recog- 
nize the  difficulty  that  is  involved  in 
accurately  determining  precisely  what 
constitutes  a  medical  expense,  and  cases 
have  been  called  to  your  committee's  at- 
tention where  large  expenditures  have 
been  mace  in  situations  in  which  they 
might  be  questioned  as  proper  medical 
expen.ses.  and  yet  a  medical  expense  de- 
duction has  nevertheless  been  allowed 
with  respect  to  them.  In  order  to  fore- 
close the  flagrant  allowance  of  a  deduc- 
tion in  such  situations,  your  committee 
Is  of  the  opinion  that  .some  maximum 
dollar  ceilings  should  be  retained  on 
medical  expense  deduction.^;  at  least  un- 
til such  time  as  it  is  possible  to  more 
accuratel:'  define  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "medical,  dental,  etc..  expenses," 

Mr,  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  considera- 
tions in\olved,  your  committee  has 
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amended  the  present  limitation  provi- 
sions regarding  the  deductibility  of  med- 
ical expenses  in  the  case  of  taxpayers 
imder  the  age  of  65  and  in  the  case  of 
taxpayers  over  the  age  of  65  who  are  not 
disabled  to  effectively  double  the  pres- 
ently applicable  medical  expense  deduc- 
tion limitation.  In  the  case  of  taxpayers 
over  the  age  of  65  who  are  disabled,  the 
maximum  limitation  on  the  deduction 
of  their  medical  expenses  has  been  in- 
creased by  one-third. 

Your  committ^^e  believes  that  these 
increases  in  dollar  ceilings  are  most  ap- 
propriat^e  and  the  bill,  H.R.  10620,  pro- 
vides that  tiiese  new  limitations  ."^hali 
be  made  applicable  with  respect  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  Liecem.ber  31, 
19ri. 

I  strongly  urge  the  favorable  consid- 
eration of  thi,';  bill, 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
.'=;->eaker.  I  ri.-e  in  sujjjx.rt  of  H.R  10620 
I  rerret  that  the  committee  did  not  go 
further  and  report  out  H.R.  67.  which 
I  Introduced  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pletely rcmovm'i  any  ceiling  on  the  med- 
ical deduction  expense. 

HR.  10620.  as  amended  by  the  Ways 
and  Mf^ans  Committee  doubles  the  max- 
imum medical  expense  deduction  per- 
mitted both  the  married  couples  and  the 
single  individuals  under  existing  law.  It 
also  correspondingly  increases  the  max- 
imum permitted  a  couple  or  ii^idividual 
af::ed  65  and  over  and  disabled. 

Any  limitation  on  the  maximum  al- 
lowable medical  deduction  results  m  se- 
vere hardship  in  the  case  of  major  med- 
ical cata'^trophy  By  increasing  this 
liniitation.  H  R,  10620  provides  a  step 
in  the  ripht  direction. 

The  law  pennits  deduction  of  other 
forms  of  casualty  loss  without  limitation. 
There  is  no  justifiable  ba-^is  for  provid- 
ing a  limitation  on  the  costs  and  ex- 
penses incurred  as  a  result  of  a  medical 
casualty.  The  bill  which  I  introduced, 
H.R.  67.  removed  all  limitation  on  the 
maximum  allowable  as  a  deduction  for 
bona  fide  medical  expenses.  I  shall  not 
cease  in  my  efforts  to  obtain  a  deduction 
in  full  for  catastrophic  medical  expense, 
irrespective  of  amount.  In  the  mean- 
while. I  urge  favorable  consideration  of 
HR    10620, 


INCOME  T.AX  TREATMENT  OF  TER- 
MINAL RAILKO.AD  CORPOR.*.- 
TIONS 

Mr,  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill.  H  R.  12599.  to  amend 
the  Internal  Reveriue  Codes  of  1954  and 
1939  to  provide  for  the  elimination  of 
certain  tax  inequities  through  the  per- 
missive taxation  of  certain  jointly  owned 
railroad  terminal  and  switchme  facility 
corporations  as  partnerships,  which  was 
unanimously  reported  favorably  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  with 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas I  Mr.  Mills]? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  avd  House 
of   Representatives  of  the   L'ntred   States  of 


America  in  Congress  assert. bled,  Tl.at  the 
Internal  Revenue  Codes  of  1954  and  1939  are 
hereby  amended,  as  follows : 

"Sec,  I  Permissivi  Tax,<ition  or  Certain 
JotSTLY  Owned  RArLSoxD  Ttrmi- 
NAL  AND  Switching  FACirrrT 
Corporations    as    Partnerships 

"Chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  C'c>de 
of  1954  Is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  the  present  subchapter  K  a  new  pa.-t 
V  to  read  as  f oIIowe 

"  'Paht    V— Election     ok     Certain     Joi.ntlt 
OwNiaj   Railroad    Terminal    a.nd    Switch- 
ing  I'Acn-rry    Cobporations    To    Be    Taxed 
AS  Partnerships 
"'Sec.  781.  Definitions. 

"  'Sec.  '?82.  Election   by  Jointly  owned  rail- 
road   terminal    and    switching 
facility  corporation. 
"  'Sec.  783.  Limitation  on  allowance  of  losses 

to  shareholder   corporations. 
"'Sec.  781.  DEFiNmoNS 

"'(a)  Jointly  Owned  Railroad  Ieeminal 
AND  Switching  Facility  Corporation. — 
For  purposes  or  chf-.pter  1.  the  t*rm  "joint- 
ly owned  railroad  terminal  and  switching  fa- 
cility corporation",  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  a  "Jrint  railroad  facility",  means  a  domes- 
tic corporation  which  iF  not  a  member  o:  an 
affiliated  group  (as  defined  In  section  1504) 
and — 

"'(11  an  of  t>.e  shareholders  of  which  are 
domest  c  corporations  subject  to  part  I  of 
the  Int.jrstate  Commerce  Act; 

"'(2)  the  principal  bus:ne.<ss  of  which  Is 
the  providing  or  rendering  evallable  of  ter- 
minal and  switching  facilities  and  ser\!ccs 
within  a  single  metropolitan  area  to  do- 
mestic railroad  corporations  subiect  to  part 
I  of  tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Act  or  to 
their  slilppers; 

"  "(3)  a  substantial  part  of  the  services  of 
such  facility  corporation  are  each  year 
rendered  to  Its  stockholders: 

*''(4)  which  has  a  tax  year  commencing 
on  January  1; 

"'(6)  which  does  not  qualify  for  free- 
dom irom  taxation  under  chapter  1  by  rea- 
son of  provLslons  contained  in  any  other 
subchapter. 

"  '(b)  Elicting  Joint  Railroad  Facujtt. — 
For  pui-poses  of  chapter  1,  the  term  'electing 
Joint  rillroad  facility'  means,  with  respect 
to  any  taxable  year,  a  Joint  railroad  facility 
which  has  made  an  election  under  section 
782  which  is  In  effect  for  such  taxable  year. 

"  'Sec.    782.    Election    bt    Joint    Railroad 

Fach-ity  . 

"'(a)  Eligibilitt. — Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (f).  any  joint  railroad  facility 
may  elect,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  not  to  be  subject  to  the 
taxes  hnposed  by  this  chapter.  Such  elec- 
tion shall  be  valid  only  If  all  shareholders 
in  such  electing  corporation  for  each  affected 
year  shall  consent  In  such  manner  as  the 
Secreta:-y  or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe  by 
regulations. 

'"(b)  Etfect. — If  a  Joint  railroad  facility 
malces  an  election  under  subsection  (a), 
then — 

"'(1)  with  respect  to  any  taxable  year  of 
the  facility  corporation  for  which  such  elec- 
tion Is  In  effect,  such  electing  facility  cor- 
poration shall  not  be  subject  to  the  taxes 
lmpose<l  by  this  chapter,  and  the  provisions 
of  subchapter  K  shall  apply  to  such  electing 
facility  corporation,  and 

"'(2)  with  respect  to  all  taxable  years  of 
a  shareholder  of  such  electing  facility  cor- 
poration in  which  such  election  Is  in  effect, 
the  previsions  of  subchapter  K  shall  like- 
wise apply  to  such  shareholder's  interest  in 
the  electing  facility  corporation. 

"  'ici  Where  and  How  Made  — 

"  '( 1 )  In  general  — An  ejection  under  sub- 
section (a)  may  be  made  iiy  a  J.int  raiir. ->ad 
facility  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  cr 
his   del?gate   shall  prescribe    by   regulations. 
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for  any  taxable  year  commencing  with  the 
year  In  which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 

"  '1 2)  Easuxr  ta.iable  tkaks. — An  election 
under  subsection  (a),  for  any  taxable  year 
ending  prior  to  that  of  the  year  In  which 
this  Act  Is  enacted,  may  be  made  by  a  Joint 
railroad  facility  at  any  time  within  six 
months  after  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  with  respect  to  this  part  V 
of  subchapter  K  shall  become  flaal,  If 

"'(A)  such  prior  taxable  year  and  all  In- 
tervening taxable  years  of  the  electing  fa- 
cility corporation  and  of  all  of  Its  share- 
holders are  not  closed  by  the  running  of  the 
statute  of  limitations,  by  a  binding  statu- 
tory closing  agreement,  or  by  court  decision 
which  shall   have   become  final;    and 

■•'(B)  election  is  made  for  such  prior  tax- 
able year  and  all  Intervening  taxable  years; 
P'ovided,  however.  That  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (A)  relating  to  the  tax  years  of 
the  electing  facility  corporation's  share- 
holders shall  be  deemed  satisfied  If  the  elect- 
ing facility  corporation  shall  agree  to  com- 
pute and  to  pay  as  its  own  liability  an 
additional  tax  for  each  year  for  which  Its 
election  is  effective  equal  to  the  Increase  In 
tax,  if  any,  which  Its  shareholders  would  have 
borne  in  each  of  their  corresponding  years 
due  to  the  facility  corporation's  election 
under  subsection  (ai,  had  the  shareholders' 
tax  years  not  been  c!o.sed. 

"Id)  Teaks  fob  Which  Ettectivi:. — An 
election  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  effec- 
tive for  the  taxable  year  of  the  electing  fa- 
cility corporation  and  all  of  its  shareholders 
for  the  earliest  year  for  which  an  election 
first  Is  made  and  for  all  succeeding  tax- 
able years  of  the  electing  facility  corpora- 
tion and  its  shareholders,  unless  such  elec- 
tion is  terminated,  with  respect  to  any  such 
tfixable  year,  under  subsection  ( e) . 
■'■(ei    Termination. — 

"'(l)  New  sh.\reholders — An  election 
under  subsection  ta)  made  by  a  Joint  rail- 
road facility  shall  terminate  if  any  person 
who  was  not  a  shareholder  in  such  electing 
facility  corporation — 

"  '(A)  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  taxable 
year  of  the  electing  facility  corporation  for 
which  the  election  Is  eflectlve.  If  such  elec- 
tion Is  made  on  or  before  such  first  day,  or 

"'(B)  on  the  day  on  which  the  election 
Is  made,  If  such  election  is  made  after  such 
first  day. 

becomes  a  shareholder  In  such  electing  fa- 
cility corporation  and  does  not  consent  to 
such  election  within  .such  time  as  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe  by  regu- 
lation. Such  termination  shall  be  effective 
for  the  taxable  year  of  the  electing  facility 
corporation  in  w'nlch  such  person  first  be- 
comes a  shareholder  in  the  electing  facility 
corporation  and  for  all  succeeding  taxable 
ye-\rs  of  the  electing  facility  corporation. 

"'(2)  Revocation. — An  election  under 
subsection  la)  made  by  a  Joint  railroad  fa- 
cllit\  may  be  revoked  by  it  for  any  taxable 
yerjr  of  the  electing  facility  corporation  after 
the  f.rst  taxable  year  for  which  the  election' 
is  effective  An  election  may  be  revoked  only 
if  all  persons  who  are  shareholders  In  the 
electing  facility  corporation  on  the  day  on 
which  the  revocation  is  made  consent  to  the 
revocation.  Such  revocation  shall  be  made 
in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate shall  prescribe  by  regulations. 

"'(3)  Ceases  to  be  a  joint  railroad  fa- 
cility.— An  election  under  subsection  (a) 
made  by  a  Joint  railroad  facility  shall  termi- 
nate if  at  any  time — 

"  '(A)  after  the  first  day  of  the  first  tax- 
able year  of  the  electing  facility  corporation 
for  which  its  election  is  effective,  if  such 
election  Is  made  on  or  before  such  first  day. 
or 

"  'iB)  after  the  day  on  which  the  election 
Is  made.  If  such  election  is  made  after  such 
first  day, 

the  electing  facility  corporation  ceases  to  bo 
a  Joint  railroad  facility  (as  defined  In  section 


781(a)).  Such  termination  shall  be  effec- 
tive for  the  taxable  year  of  the  electing  fa- 
cility corporation  in  which  such  electing 
facility  corp)oratlon  first  ceases  to  be  a  Joint 
railroad  facility  and  for  all  succeeding  tax- 
able years  of  the  electing  facility  corpora- 
tion. 

"  'I'^lection  After  Termin.ation. — If  a 
Joint  railroad  facility  has  made  an  election 
under  subsection  (a)  and  if  such  election 
has  been  terminated  or  has  been  revoked 
under  subsection  (ei,  such  electing  facility 
corporation  (and  any  successor  corporation) 
shall  not  be  eligible  to  make  a  further  elec- 
tion under  subsection  la)  for  any  taxable 
year  prior  to  its  third  taxable  year  which 
begins  after  the  first  taxable  year  for  which 
such  termination  or  rev<x;ation  is  effective, 
unleiss  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  consents 
to  such  earlier  election 

"Sec.  783.  Limitation  on  .Allowance  or 
Losses  to  Shareholde*  Cor- 
porations. 

"  '\  shareholder  corporation's  distributive 
shari5  of  an  electing  facility  corporation's 
loss  including  capital  loss)  shall  be  allowed 
only  to  the  extent  of  the  adjusted  basis  of 
such  shareholder's 

"■'a)  stock  In  the  electing  facility  cor- 
poration, determined  as  of  the  close  of  the 
taxaijle  year  of  the  electing  facility  corpora- 
tion (or.  In  respect  of  stock  sold  or  otherwise 
disposed  of  during  such  taxable  year,  as  of 
the  day  before  the  date  of  such  sale  or  oiher 
dlsp')6ition )  ,  and 

"  b,  the  adjusted  basis  of  any  indebted- 
ness of  the  electing  facility  corporation  to 
the  shareholder,  Including  Indebtedness  of 
the  electing  faclUtv  corporation  held  by  third 
part.es  but  for  the  payment  of  which  the 
shareholder  is  liable  (but  only  a  pro  rata 
share  of  such  debt  owned  by  third  parties 
shal.  be  so  taken  into  account  where  the 
shareholder's  guaranty  Is  Joint  and  several 
with  others),  determined  as  of  the  close  of 
the  taxable  year  of  the  electing  facility  cor- 
poration (or.  If  the  shareholder  Is  not  a 
shareholder  as  of  the  close  of  such  taxable 
year  as  of  the  close  of  the  last  day  In  such 
taxable  year  In  which  the  shareholder  was  a 
shareholder  In  the  electing  facility  corpora- 
tion!. Any  excess  of  such  loss  over  such 
basi.'j  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  at  the 
end  of  the  electing  facility  corporation's 
taxable  year  to  the  extent  that  such  excess 
has  been  reduced  ' 

"Sec.  2.  Application      to      Certaik      Earlier 
■Vears 

"The  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939  Is 
hereby  amended  by  Incorporating  therein, 
effe<:tive  as  of  that  Codes  effective  date,  all 
of  the  provisions  contained  in  section   1  of 

this  Act." 

V/ith  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  "That  (at  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  computation  of  taxable  income)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  part: 

"  'PvRT  X — Terminal  Railroad  Corporations 
and  Their  Shareholders 

"  Soc.    281.    Terminal    railroad    corporations 

and  their  shareholders 
"  'S;;c    281.  Terminal  Railroad  Corporations 
AND  Their  Shareholders 

"  '(a)  Computation  of  Taxable  Income  of 
Terminal  Railroad  Corporations. — 

"  '(1)  In  general.— In  computing  the  tax- 
abb;  Income  of  a  terminal  railroad  corpora- 
tion— 

"'(A)  such  corporation  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered to  have  received  or  accrued — 

"'(1)  the  pwrtlon  of  any  liability  of  any 
railroad  corporation,  with  respect  to  related 
terminal  services  provided  by  such  corpora- 
tion, which  Is  discharged  by  crediting  such 


liability  with  an  amount  of  related  terminal 
income,  or 

"'(11)  the  portion  of  any  charge  which 
would  be  made  by  such  corporation  for 
related  terminal  services  provided  by  It,  but 
which  Is  not  made  as  a  result  of  taking 
related  terminal  Income  into  account  in  com- 
puting such  charge:  and 

"■(B)  no  deduction  otherwise  allowable 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  disallowed  as  a 
result  of  any  discharge  of  liability  described 
In  subparagraph  (A)(i)  or  as  a  result  of 
any  computation  of  charges  In  the  manner 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  (11). 

"  '(2)  Limitation  — In  the  case  of  any  tax- 
able year  ending  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section,  paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  apply  to  the  extent  that  it  would  (but  for 
this  paragraph)  oj>erate  to  create  (or  in- 
crease) a  net  operating  In^s  for  the  terminal 
railroad  corporation  for  the  taxable  year 

"'(b)  CoMPUTA-noN  OF  Taxable  Income  of 
Shareholders. — Subject  to  the  limitation  in 
subsection  (a)(2).  In  computing  the  taxable 
income  of  any  shareholder  of  a  terminal 
railroad  corporation,  no  amount  shall  be 
considered  to  have  been  received  or  accrued 
or  paid  or  Incurred  by  such  shareholder  as  a 
result  of  any  discharge  of  liability  described 
In  subsection  (a)  (I  i  ( Ai  ( 1 )  or  as  a  result  of 
any  computation  of  charges  In  the  manner 
described  in  subsection  (  a  >  ( 1 )  ( A )  ( 11 ) . 

"'(c)  Agreement  Required — In  the  case 
of  any  taxable  year,  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  discharge 
of  liability  described  in  subsection  (a;  i  1  j  (A) 
(1),  and  to  any  computation  of  charges  in 
the  manner  described  In  subsection  (a»(l) 
(A)  (11),  only  if  such  discharge  or  computa- 
tion (as  the  case  may  be)  was  provided 
for  in  a  written  agreement,  to  which  all  of 
the  shareholders  of  the  terminal  railroad 
corporation  were  parties,  entered  Into  before 
the  beginning  of  such  taxable  year 

"  'Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"'(1)  Terminal  railroad  corporation. — ■ 
The  term  "terminal  railroad  corporation" 
means  a  domestic  railroad  corporation  which 
Is  not  a  member  of  an  affiliated  group  (as 
defined  In  section  1504)   and— 

"'(A)  all  of  the  shareholders  of  which 
are  domestic  railroad  corporations  subject  to 
part  I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act; 

"'(B)  the  primary  business  of  which  is 
the  providing  of  railroad  terminal  and 
switching  facilities  and  services  to  domrstic 
railroad  corporations  subject  to  part  I  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  to  the  shippers 
and  passengers  of  such  railroad  corporations: 
"  '(C)  a  suijstantial  part  of  the  services  of 
which  for  the  taxable  year  is  rendered  to  one 
or  more  of  Its  shareholders;   and 

"'(D)  all  of  the  shareholders  of  which 
compute  their  taxable  Income  on  the  basis  of 
the  same  taxable  year  as  the  terminal  rail- 
road corporation. 

"'(2)  Related  terminal  income — The 
term  "related  terminal  income"  means  the 
Income  (determined  In  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate)  of  a  terminal  railro:ul  corijoratlun 
derived — 

"  '(A)  from  services  or  facilities  of  a  char- 
acter ordinarily  and  regularly  provided  by 
terminal  railroad  corporations  for  railroad 
corporations  or  for  the  employees,  p;\ssengers, 
or  shippers  of  railroad  corporations; 

"  '(B)  from  the  u.se  by  persons  other  than 
railroad  corporations  of  portions  of  a  facility, 
or  a  service,  which  Is  used  primarily  for 
railroad  purposes; 

"'(C)    from   any   railroad   corporation   for 
services  or  facilities  provided   by  such   ter- 
minal   railroad    corporation    In    connection 
with  railroad  operations;  and 

"'(D)  from  the  United  States  In  paimiient 
for  facilities  or  services  in  connection  with 
mall  handling. 

For   purposes   of  subparagraph    (B),   a   sub- 
stantial addition,  constructed  after  the  date 
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of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  to  a  facility 
shall  be  treated  a*  a  separate  facility. 

"■(3)  Rei,ated  terminal  services — The 
term  "related  terminal  services"  Includes 
only  services,  and  the  use  of  facilities,  taken 
Into  account  In  computing  related  terminal 
Income. 

"'(e)  Reculations— The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necossary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section.' 

"(b)  The  table  of  parts  for  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  tne  end  thereof  the  following: 

"  'Part  X.  Terminal  railroad  corporations  and 
their  shareholders.'  " 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1953.  and  ending  after  August 
16.  1954. 

"(b)  Provisions  having  the  r<\n\e  effect  as 
section  281  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (as  added  by  the  first  section  of  this 
Act)  shall  l>e  deemed  to  be  Included  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939,  effective  with 
respect  to  till  taxable  years  to  which  such 
Code  applle.s." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  UBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPKAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
IlUnois? 

There  wns  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  as- 
sessed the  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana 
Railroad  Co.  for  the  tax  years  of  1950 
and  1951  amounts  which,  including  in- 
terest, will  total  in  excess  of  $1  million. 
The  Tax  Court  and  the  court  of  ap- 
peals have  affirmed.  The  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  is  now  applying  the 
theory  of  those  assessments  to  subse- 
quent tax  years.  Tho.se  years  involve  a 
potential  habihty  on  the  part  of  West- 
ern Indiana  to  the  United  States  of  ap- 
proximately $12  milhon.  Under  the 
contract  b<'tween  the  Western  Indiana 
and  its  projirietors,  each  proprietor  is  re- 
quired to  provide  an  equal  portion  of 
the  money  to  satisfy  tliat  tax  claim. 
The  proprietors  are  Chicago  &  Eastern 
Illinois  Ra.lroad  Co.,  the  Monon  Rail- 
road, the  Erie-Lackawanna  Railroad 
Co..  the  Grand  Trunk  We.stern  Railroad, 
and  the  Waba.sh  Railroad  Co.  Except 
for  the  Wa  jash,  none  has  earned  money 
in  1960  or  1961.  Financial  data  of  the 
proprietors  are  attached. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, under  the  guarantee  provisions  of 
the  Transi^ortation  Act  of  1958,  au- 
thorized Government  guarantees  of  a 
loan  of  $15  million  to  Ene-Lackawanna. 
a  loan  of  -53  million  to  the  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois,  and  a  loan  of  $5  mil- 
lion to  the  Monon. 

The  five  owners  or  their  predecessors 
organized  :he  Western  Indiana  as  a 
switching  line  in  1882.  Since  that  time 
the  compar.y  has  provided  limited  com- 
muter service  within  the  Chicago  area, 
switching  within  the  Chicago  terminal 
district,  and  passenger  facilities  which 
are  also  used  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  F:,ailway  Co.,  a  tenant  of  the 
Western  Indiana.  The  proprietary  com- 
panies disagreed  as  to  the  proper  con- 


struction of  the  initial  agreement  of 
1882.  These  di.'^putes  resulted  m  a  great 
deal  of  litigation.  In  1947.  because  of 
the  need  to  refinance  a  $62  million  bond 
i-ssue  in  1952.  the  proprietors  and  the 
Western  Indiana  agreed  among  them- 
selves to  terminate  all  htigation  and  to 
enter  into  a  new  contract  which  reflected 
more  fully  the  essentially  partnership 
nature  of  this  railroad  joint  facility. 
The  agreement  was  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

Following  the  practice  of  most  simi- 
lar companie.s  within  the  United  States, 
the  Western  Indiana  applied  the  income 
from  the  concessions,  rentals,  and  other 
sources  against  expen.ses.  The  balance 
wa.s  then  paid  by  the  owners.  In  order 
to  guarantee  the  facilitys  bonds,  the 
owners  were  hable  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  expenses  without  regard  to  outside 
income.  The  dillerence  between  what 
the  proprietors  would  have  paid  and 
what,  in  fact,  they  did  pay  was  treated 
as  constructive  income  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  it  is  this  income  upon  which 
the  a.ssessment  was  made. 

A5,suming  Without  conceding  that  the 
decisions  of  the  courts  were  correct,  the 
result  is  nevertheless  disastrous.  The 
financial  condition  of  the  proprietors, 
who  must  look  for  Government  guaran- 
teed loans  in  order  to  continue  to  oper- 
ate, makes  a  demand  for  $2,400,000  from 
each  an  invitation  to  bankruptcy, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  inequity  of  the  posi- 
tion is  demonstrated  by  comparison  of 
this  contract  with  the  type  of  contract 
which  airlines,  buslines,  trucklmes,  and 
other  competing  foiTns  of  transporta- 
tion have  with  tax-exempt  public  au- 


thorities. The  basic  provisions  are  sub- 
stantially the  same;  namely,  before 
assessing  the  users  for  the  operating  ex- 
penses, concession  and  other  income 
must  first  be  deducted  from  those  ex- 
penses. Terminal  facilities  are  not 
profitable  to  transportation  companies. 
The  greatest  expense  of  operating  a  rail- 
road is  terminal  cost.  To  isolate  this 
phase  of  the  transportation  business  and 
ascribe  to  it  profit,  flies  in  the  face  of 
economic  reality. 

Unde::  Illinois  law,  none  but  a  cor- 
poration may  operate  a  railroad.  Thus, 
no  alternative  to  operation  in  the  cor- 
porate form  is  open  to  the  proprietors. 

Mr  Speaker,  a  legislative  solution  to 
the  problem  at  present  facing  the  West- 
ern Indiana,  and  soon  other  similar 
companies,  is  to  extend  the  principle  of 
subchapter  K  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  to  permit 
a  joint  facility  to  elect  to  file  a  partner- 
ship return.  If  such  an  election  is  per- 
mitted, the  profit,  if  any.  Is  ascribable 
then  to  the  proprietors,  not  to  the  cor- 
poration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  legislation  along  these 
lines  is  vitally  necessary  to  keep  these 
important  midwestern  railroads  from 
bankruptcy.  Further  railroad  bank- 
ruptcies will  not  only  adversely  afi^ect 
the  securityholders  of  the  railroads  in- 
volved tut  also  investors  in  all  railroads 
and  business  conditions  generally.  A 
proposed  bill  to  accomplish  legislative 
relief  and  technical  explanation  thereof 
are  attached.  Adoption  of  that  legisla- 
tion will  carry  out  the  administration's 
program  of  providing  equal  treatment  to 
all  forms  of  transportation  and  will  keep 
these  railroads  in  private  hands. 


Chicago  &.  Western  Indiana  RR.  Co. 
Financial  data  concerning  stc>ckholden 


IflCl  gross  revenues 

leCl  net  Income  or  (loss)' 

I>ee.  St,  1961,  total  nsset* 

Dec.  31,  1961,  current  assets 

Dec.  31,  ly<il,  current  liabilities 

Dec.  31.  1961,  net 


Chicago  Si 

Eastern 
Illinois 


$34,0M.49C 

300.153 

109. 379, 3-26 

8, 168, 903 

10. 215. 710 


(2,046,717) 


Erle- 
Lackawonnft 


$211,024,&4£ 

(23, 143. 690) 

681,1.^.963 

41, 550,466 

38, 674. 32t 


Orand 

Trimk 

Western 


MS,  460, 000 

(11,620,500) 

134.0<17.452 

9. 829, 224 

6, 139. 028 


2,876. 13C 


3,690.106 


MODOD 


$17,021,117 

(171.774) 

51.281,120 

4.337,485 

4,328.006 


0,476 


Wabasb 


$110,092,  7i« 

5,  760,  207 

304,741.712 

27,719, 199 

19, 782,  792 


,936,407 


1  After  fixed  charges  bat  before  sinking  fund  and  contingent  interest. 

lO-ycar  earnings  record — Xct  income  after  fixed  and  contingent  interest  charges  ' 

[In  millions  of  doDars] 


Chicago  i 
Kastem 
Illinois 

Eric- 

Lackawamifi 

Grand 

Trunk 

Western 

Monon 

Wahash 

1961 

(0.0) 
(2.2) 
.4 
1.0 
1.4 
27 
2.0 
2:6 
17 
Z7 

(26.8) 

(20.0) 

(10.0) 

(7.6) 

4.0 

13.3 

6.9 

10.2 

19.2 

19.8 

01. «) 

02.2) 

03.1) 

(8.«) 

(&.« 

.8 

(3.8) 

1.2 

08) 

(.2) 

n 

6.1 

I960 

4.1 

1959 .. 

3.8 

lyjS 

.1 

.6 
.8 
1.4 
1.3 
1.2 
1.1 

4.  1 

1957 

1956             „ 

0.3 
10.6 

1965         - - 

15.8 

1954     

0.0 

1953 „ 

1952                

11.1 
11.2 

'  Above  nci  inooinr  after  fixH  and  c otitinpent  charges  doe? not  reflect  dnkin?  hind  obligaticais  whk-h  would  include 
for  each  coniiu>ii\  as  a  ^uarautor  ui  lite  C.  &  W.l.  Ist  coUalt'Xal  lru£l  uiortgagt  ui  unnual  pajiuecit  iii  the  lurm  of  a 
tttsli  advance  of  $260,(100. 

financial  stability — I  have  introduced 
H.R  12?99.  and  submit  herewith  a  tech- 
nical memorandum  in  explanation 
thereof.  It  authorizes  the  permissive 
taxation     of     jointlj'     owned     railroad 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
solution  of  this  problem  so  critical  to  the 
end  that  the  very  existence  of  these 
companies  is  threatened  in  functioning 
as  a  public  service — under  conditions  of 
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switching  and  terminal  companies  as 
partnerships. 

The  memorandum  follows: 

1.  Overall  purpose:  The  proposed  act 
would  amend  subchapter  K  of  chapter  1  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  by  add- 
ing a  new  part  V  authorizing,  on  a  purely 
elective  basis.  Jointly  owned  railroad  switch- 
ing and  terminal  companies  to  be  taxed  aa 
partnerships.  These  facility  corporations 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  Nation's  network 
of  Interconnecting  rail  carriers,  the  essential 
task  of  which  Is  to  effect  an  economical  and 
speedy  interchange  of  rail  freight  and  pas- 
senger cars  between  trunklines,  and  of 
freight  cars  between  delivering  carriers  and 
shippers  as  well  as,  to  some  degree,  the  in- 
terchange of  freight  cars  between  neighbor- 
ing shippers.  These  facilities  are  often  re- 
quired to  do  business  in  the  corporate  form 
by  the  positive  mandate  of  State  law,  but 
In  any  event  would  be  subject  to  treatment 
as  an  association  taxable  as  a  corporation  by 
the  definitional  sections  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  (cf.  sec.  7701(a)(3)  and  the 
implementing  Treasury  Regulations).  As  a 
separate  taxable  entity,  each  rail  Joint  facil- 
ity Is  required  to  pay  tax  on  what  in  eco- 
nomic reality  Is  but  an  artificially  segmented 
portion   of   a    through    movement   of   traffic. 

The  economic  burden  of  this  segmenta- 
tion has  become  acute  with  the  rendition 
of  the  US  court  cf  appeals  decision  on  May 
1,  1962,  in  the  case  of  Chicago  and  Western 
Indiana  Railroad  Co.  v.  Commissioner.  No. 
13509.  This  legislation  has  accordingly 
been  drafted  to  enable  but  one  Federal  In- 
come tax  to  t>e  levied  on  the  true  net  Income 
realized  from  rail  transportation  and  related 
services.  All  such  net  income  under  this 
bill's  approach  will  be  fully  subject  tc  taxa- 
tion   but  no  portion   will    be   taxed   t'!  ice. 

2  Method  proposed:  The  method  w  lereby 
It  Is  proposed  to  accomplish  the  foregoing 
objective  Is  by  amending  the  partnership 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  con- 
tained in  subchapter  K  to  authorize  any 
qua!!fl?d  rail  Joint  facility  to  elect  to  be 
taxed  as  a  partnership,  A  comparable  op- 
tion hiis  been  extended  to  qualified  small 
business  corporations  since  the  Technical 
Amendments  Act  of  1958  added  subchapter 
S  to  the  code. 

3.  Scope  of  the  bill:  Only  "Jointly  owned 
railroad  terminal  and  switching  facility  cor- 
porations" would  be  extended  the  proposed 
option.  Such  corjxDrations  are  narrowly  de- 
fined to  include  only  those  corporations 
which  each  year  meet  all  of  the  seven  follow- 
ing requirements:  (1)  Is  a  domestic  corpora- 
tion, i2i  is  not  a  member  of  an  aflaiiated 
group  (as  defined  in  sec.  1504 1;  (3)  all  of 
its  stock  Is  held  by  domestic  corporations 
subject  to  part  I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act:  (4)  its  principal  business  Is  the  pro- 
viding or  rendering  available  of  terminal 
and  switching  facilities  and  services  within 
a  single  metropolitan  area  to  domestic  rail- 
road corporations  subject  to  part  I  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  or  to  their  ship- 
pers; (5 1  a  substantial  part  of  its  services 
are  each  year  rendered  its  stockholders;  (6) 
has  a  tax  calendar  year  commencing  on  Jan- 
uary 1;  and  (7)  is  not  free  from  tax  under 
chapter  1  by  reason  of  any  other  subchapter. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  class  of  affected 
taxpayer  is  Indeed  a  narrow  one,  being  lim- 
ited onlv  to  those  which  fall  within  the 
precise  group  it  is  necessary  to  relieve. 

4.  The  election:  A  qualified  facility  may 
elect  to  be  taxed  as  a  partnership  but  need 
not  do  so  An  election  once  validly  made 
la.  however,  Irrevocable.  A  qualified  status 
may,  however,  be  lost  or  terminated  as  here- 
inafter discussed.  For  an  election  to  be 
valid,  not  only  must  the  affected  Joint 
facility  so  elect,  but  such  election  must  also 
t>e  consented  to  by  all  of  Its  stockholders. 
This  follows  from  the  very  nature  of  part- 
nership taxation  as  subchapter  K  treats  all 
partnerships  as  tax  accounting,  but  not  tax 


paying,  entitles.  The  partnership's  annually 
resulting  net  income  or  net  loss  is  reportable 
by  ttie  partners  in  their  own  separate  tax 
returns,  and  hence  their  consent  to  such 
treatment  is  necessary.  This  accords  with 
the  comparable  provisions  of  subchapter  S; 
l.e  ,  section  1372ia).  Further  If  new  stock- 
holders are  acquired,  they  too  must  agree 
to  tae  election  or  else  the  qualified  status 
will  be  lost   I  cf    sec.  1372(e)  ) . 

5.  Years  for  which  the  election  may  be 
made:  Any  qualified  rail  Joint  facility  may 
undur  proposed  new  code  section  782(c)  (1). 
e'.ec  to  assume  partnership  status  for  any 
taxable  year  commencing  with  the  year  In 
which  the  new  act  becomes  law.  In  addi- 
tion, provision  Is  made  In  proposed  section 
782(c)(2)  for  a  qualified  electing  facility 
also  to  acquire  a  partnership  status  for  prior 
taxable  years.  In  such  event,  however.  It  Is 
required  that  the  election  also  apply  to  all 
intervening  taxable  years  both  of  the  elect- 
ing facility  as  well  as  to  all  Its  consenting 
stociholders.  It  is  also  required  that  none 
of  sach  earlier  years  shall  be  closed  by  the 
running  of  the  statute  of  limitations,  by  a 
binc.ing  statutory  closing  agreement,  or  by 
court  decision  which  shall  have  become  final. 
This  seems  a  necessary  limitation  because  the 
tax  of  the  electing  facility  and  Its  stock- 
holders alike  would  be  directly  affected  by 
sucl".  election. 

Tliere  will  doubtless  be  cases  where  the 
prior  years  of  some  but  not  all  of  the  facili- 
ty's stockholders  will  be  closed.  Where  all 
of  tlie  affected  parties  nonetheless  desire  the 
new  partnership  classification  rules  still  to 
apply,  this  statute  of  limitations  requirement 
for  the  electing  facility's  shareholders  will 
be  deemed  met  if  the  electing  facility  agrees 
to  pay  the  tax.  If  any.  which  those  of  Its 
stockholders  would  have  paid  had  the 
statute  of  limitations  not  barred  collection 
from  them.  This  will  Insure  maximum 
flexibility  of  the  new  approach's  application 
without  loss  to  the  fisc  of  $1  of  tax  revenues 
deri  .able  from  true  transportation  net 
Income. 

6.  How  the  election  is  to  be  made:  A  valid 
election  once  made  is  effective  for  all  sub- 
sequent years  unless  terminated  or  revoked. 
Events  which  would  serve  to  terminate  an 
elec  ion  included  (a)  failure  of  a  new  stock- 
holder to  consent  to  the  election;  (b)  formal 
revocation  by  the  facility  and  all  of  Its  stock- 
holders; and  (c)  ceasing  of  the  facility  to  be 
a  joint  ruilroad  facility. 

These  provisions  generally  parallel  those 
contained  In  section  1372(e)  under  sub- 
chapter S.  Once  an  election  is  termfnated 
It  may  not.  without  the  Commissioner's  con- 
sent, be  reinstated  until  the  third  year  fol- 
lowing; termination  or  revocation  (cf.  sec. 
1372(f I ). 

7.  How  is  the  election  made:  The  method 
or  form  of  electing  shall  be  as  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  shall  by  regulation 
prescribe. 

8.  Amount  of  an  electing  facility's  losses 
available  to  shareholders:  .Subchapter  K  in 
section  704(d)  now  limits  the  availability  of 
partnership  losses  to  a  sum  not  In  excess  of 
the  particular  partner's  adjusted  basis  for 
his  interest  in  the  partnership  at  the  end  of 
the  partnership  year  in  which  such  loss  oc- 
curs.. A  comparable  limitation  is  contained 
In  proposed  new  section  783  upon  the 
arr.cunt  of  the  losses  of  an  electing  Joint 
facility  which  will  be  available  to  Its  share- 
holders Present  law  in  section  752(a)  now 
pro'/ides  that  a  partner's  adjusted  basis  shall 
include  any  Increase  in  the  partner's  share 
of  partnership  liabilities  together  with  "any 
Increase  In  a  partner's  individual  liabilities 
by  reason  of  the  assumption  by  such  partner 
of  partnership  liabilities"  The  basic  fiscal 
pattern  upon  which  the  capital  structures 
of  most  Joint  facilities  have  been  modeled 
reflects  relatively  modest  amounts  of  equity 
capital  supplemented  by  very  substantial 
amounts  of  bonded  Indebtedness  sold  to 
institutional  Investors  and  other  third  party 


public  investors  with  such  debt  being  but- 
tressed by  the  Joint  and  several  giiarantee 
of  the  facility's  stockholders.  Thus  in  order 
fully  to  equate  the  definition  of  what  is  to  be 
Included  In  the  adjusted  basis  of  each  of 
the  electing  facility's  stockholders  with  that 
of  an  Individual  partner,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary in  proposed  new  section  783(b)  to 
Include  facility  debt  held  by  third  parties 
for  which  Its  shareholders  are  guarantors. 
In  the  case  of  Joint  and  several  guarantees. 
the  new  law  would  allow  orly  a  pro  rata 
amount  of  such  secondary  liability  to  be 
added  to  "adjusted  basis"  In  order  to  Insure 
that  no  overstatement  of  such  basis  occurs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  to  whom  was  referred  H.R. 
12599  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Codes  of  1954  and  1939  to  provide 
for  the  elimination  of  certain  tax  in- 
equities through  the  permissive  taxation 
of  certain  jointly  owned  railroad  termi- 
nal and  switching  facility  corporations 
as  partnerships,  having  considered  the 
same,  report  favorably  thereon  wi'h 
amendments  and  recommend  that  tlie 
bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

H.R.  12599,  as  amended  by  the  com- 
mittee, deals  with  the  income  tax  treat- 
ment of  a  terminal  railroad  corporation 
and  its  railroad  shareholders.  Under 
certain  court  decisions  a  corporation  is 
taxed  on  its  profits,  even  if  it  uses  these 
profits  to  supply  services  to  a  shareholder 
at  less  than  cost.  Also,  the  shareholder 
is  treated  as  if  it  had  pa'd  at  least  cost 
for  any  services  rendered  to  it  and  re- 
ceived the  profits  attributable  to  the  ur- 
dercharge  in  the  form  of  a  dividend.  The 
bill,  as  amended,  creates  a  special  excep- 
tion to  these  two  rules  in  the  case  of 
terminal  railroad  corporations  and  their 
railroad  shareholders.  Where  such  a 
terminal  railroad  corporation  offsets  a 
charge  for  services  performed  for  a  rail- 
road shareholder,  by  crediting  railroad 
terminal  income  against  this  charge,  the 
terminal  railroad  corporation  is  not  to 
be  treated  as  having  received  the  portion 
of  the  charge  so  offset,  nor  is  this  por- 
tion to  be  rendered  taxable  to  the  termi- 
nal railroad  corporation  through  the  dis- 
allowance of  deductions.  The  railroad 
shareholder  is  not  to  be  taxed  on  the 
portion  of  the  charge  satisfied  with  the 
related  terminal  income  nor  is  it  to  re- 
ceive a  deduction  as  having  paid  such 
portion. 

The  Treasury  Department  found  that, 
in  the  light  of  overall  transportation 
policy  it  believes  a  solution  should  be 
found  to  this  problem  which  does  not 
impose  serious  financial  burdens  on  the 
shareholder  railroads  as  a  consequence 
of  required  terminal  operations.  It  rec- 
ognized that  the  court  decision  in  the 
Chicago  and  Western  Indiana  case  would 
give  rise  to  unsettling  consequences.  In 
some  cases,  additional  taxes  would  be 
obtained  from  tenninal  railroad  corpora- 
tions but  the  shareholders  would  get  cor- 
responding refunds.  In  other  cases  addi- 
tional taxes  would  be  obtained  from  ter- 
minal railroad  corporations  but  the 
shareholders  would  not  get  offsetting  re- 
funds because  they  had  large  and  con- 
tinuous losses.  In  still  other  cases,  the 
railroad  shareholders  would  get  refunds 
but  the  United  States  would  not  get  off- 
setting additional  taxes  from  the  termi- 
nal railroad  corporation,  because  the 
statute  of  limitations  has  run  as  to  the 
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years  involved.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has,  therefore,  concluded  that  the 
situation  should  be  stabilized  through  a 
retention  of  prior  practices.  This  is  the 
effect  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  and  thus 
the  Treasury  Department  believes  that 
the  overall  result  of  the  legislation  is 
appropriate. 

The  committee  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  its  trea:ment  of  this  financial  prob- 
lem faced  by  the  railroads  at  the  present 
time,  and  its  nondesire  to  increase  their 
overall  tax  burdens. 

The  committee,  in  its  reliance  upon 
the  intent  of  the  President's  transporta- 
tion message,  is  solid  in  its  acceptance 
of  this  premise.  The  fact  that  most  of 
the  major  railroads  are  owners  of  joint 
facility  stock  and  users  of  joint  facility 
services,  made  this  problem  peculiarly 
acute,  due  to  the  fact  that,  under  State 
law,  joint  facilities  to  be  used  by  rail- 
roads must  be  operated  by  a  corporation. 

The  committee  was  sound  in  that  it 
would  be  j>articularly  unfortunate  to 
make  an  especially  large  inciease  in  the 
tax  burden  of  terminal  raihoad  corpora- 
tions owned  by  loss  railroads,  since  the 
shareholdei's  must  bear  this  additional 
tax  burden. 

It  is  a  compliment  to  the  committee 
that,  in  their  findings,  they  believed  that 
special  rules  should  be  provided  for  those 
terminal  railroad  coriX)rations  so  that 
r  --they  would  not  be  taxed  on  related  ter- 
minal income  which  is  used  to  reduce 
the  service  charges  to  the  railroads.  The 
committee  was  practical  in  arriving  at 
the  decision  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
railroads  involved  will  not  be  entitled 
to  expense  reductions  in  excess  of  the 
actual  cost5  borne  by  them. 

The  amendments  made  by  the  com- 
mittee app^y  to  all  years  to  which  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  or  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939  apply. 
However,  the  committee  does  not  believe 
it  necessary  or  desirable  to  reoi>en  any 
years  closed  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill.  Accordingly,  the  ef- 
fective date  provision  does  not  refer  to 
the  sectionj  which  contain  the  period  of 
limitation  for  filing  claims  for  credit  or 
refund,  or  which  otherwise  provide  for 
the  closing  of  taxable  years,  and,  there- 
fore, the  bill  does  not  have  the  effect  of 
opening  any  closed  years. 

TEiZHNICAL    EXPLANATIONS 

As  per  the  committee  report  as  to  the 
technical  explanation  of  the  am.ended 
bill,  subsection  i  a  >  of  the  first  section  of 
the  bill,  as  amended,  adds  a  new  part  X 
to  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  The  new 
part,  which  relates  to  the  treatment  of 
terminal  ra;lroad  corporations  and  their 
shareholders,  consists  of  new  section  281 
which  is  exjjlained  below. 

SECTION       281         TERMINAL      RAILROAD       CORPORA- 
TIONS   AND    THEIR     SHAREHOLDERS 
(A)       COMPTTTATION       OF      TAXABLE      INCOME       OF 
TERMIKAL    RAILROAD    CORPORATIONS 

Subsection  (a>  of  section  281  provides 
special  rules  for  computing  the  taxable 
income  of  f.  terminal  railroad  corpora- 
tion—as defined  in  section  281 '  d  >  ( i » . 

Paragraph  (lMA)(i)  of  the  new  sec- 
tion 281<a>  provides  that  a  terminal  rail- 
road corporation  is  not  to  be  considered 
to  have  received  or  accrued  the  portion 


of  any  liability  of  any  railroad  coi'pora- 
tlon  which  is  discharged  by  crediting 
that  liability,  if  the  following  conditions 
are  met.  The  terminal  railroad  corpora- 
tion must  have  discharged,  on  its  books 
and  in  fact,  that  portion  of  the  liability 
of  the  railroad  corporation  payable  to  the 
terminal  railroad  coi-poration  by  credit- 
ing that  liability  with  an  amount  of  re- 
lated terminal  income — as  defined  in 
section  281<d)(2t,  The  liabihty  which  is 
discharged  must  be  a  liability— with  re- 
spect to  related  terminal  services — as  de- 
fined in  section  281<d't3i — provided  by 
the  terminal  railroad  corporation  to  the 
railroad  coi-poration.  Moreover,  that 
portion  of  the  liability  must  be  dis- 
charged pursuant  to  an  agreement  as 
provided  in  section  281 1  c  > . 

Paragraph  dMAuii)  of  the  new  sec- 
tion 281 1  a  I  provides  that  a  t-erminal  rail- 
road corporation  is  not  to  be  considered 
to  have  received  or  accrued  the  portion 
of  any  charge  which  would  be  made  by 
the  terminal  railroad  corporation  to  the 
raih-oad  corporation  but  which  is  not 
made,  if  the  following  conditions  are  met. 
The  portion  of  the  charge  which  is  not 
made  must  result  from  the  terminal  rail- 
road corporation  having  taken  related 
tei-minal  income — as  defined  in  section 
281(d(i2t — into  consideration  in  com- 
puting the  net  charge  to  the  railroad 
corporation.  The  portion  of  the  chai-ge 
which  is  not  made  must  be  a  charge 
which  would  oth^^rwise  have  been  made 
with  respect  to  related  terminal  serv- 
ices— as  defined  in  section  281td»<3>  — 
provided  by  the  terminal  railroad  coi-po- 
ration to  the  railroad  corporation.  More- 
over, the  reduction  of  the  charge  must 
have  been  made  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment as  provided  in  section  28 1 '  c ) . 

Paragraph  <liiB»  of  the  new  section 
281 1  a'  IS  to  apply  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  under  paragraph  <1)(A). 
Paragraph  il'iBi  provides  that  no  de- 
duction, which  would  otherwise  be  allow- 
able to  the  terminal  railroad  corporation 
under  chapter  1  of  the  1954  Code,  is  to 
be  disallowed  merely  because  a  liability 
is  discharged  as  described  m  paragraph 
iImA'T'  Similarly,  no  deduction, 
which  would  otherwise  be  allowable  to 
the  terminal  railroad  corporation  under 
such  chapter  1.  is  to  be  disallowed  merely 
because  of  the  computation  of  charges 
as  described  in  paragraph  1 1  mA»  uj). 

Paragraph  (2)  of  the  new  section 
281(ai  provides  a  limitation  on  the  ap- 
plication of  paragraph  il».  Paragraph 
( 1 »  IS  not  to  apply  to  the  extent  that  it 
would — but  for  this  limitation  under 
paragraph  (2» — operate  to  create — or 
increa.se — a  net  operating  loss  of  the 
tei-mmal  railroad  corporation  for  the 
taxable  year.  This  limitation  is  to  ap- 
ply only  to  taxable  years  of  terminal 
railroad  corporations  ending  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  new  section  281. 

The  application  of  subsection  ta'  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  following  examples: 

Example  1 :  The  X  terminal  railroad 
corporation  charges  its  shareholder  rail- 
road corporations  for  the  use  of  its  serv- 
ices and  facilities  on  a  wheclage  or  user 
basis.  At  the  end  of  each  year,  the 
shareholder  railroad  corporations'  lia- 
bilities are  reduced — in  proportion  to 
their   respective  stock  ownership — pur- 


suant to  an  agreement — as  pro\ided  in 
section  281  <c) — by  the  net  income  from 
all  sources — computed  without  regard  to 
Federal  income  taxes.  For  the  calendar 
year  1963,  the  X  corporation  charges  its 
shareholders  $105  with  respect  to  related 
terminal  services.  This  liability  is  dis- 
charged, in  part  by  crediting  it  with 
$36— th(!  net  income  from  all  sources — 
resulting  in  a  net  shareholder  liability 
of  $69.  The  X  corporation's  income 
from  all  sources  is  determined  to  be  as 
follows : 


SoiiToe 

Receipts 
or  ac- 
cruals 

Costs  of 
opera- 
tions 

Income 

(or  loss) 

1.  Related  tenninal  in- 
come from  dealings 
with  nonsbare- 
holder? 

$30 
24 

105 

$21 
12 

W 

J'' 

2.  Nonrelated  terminal 
incomi' 

1:^ 

3.  Related  terminal  In- 
come from  dealings 
with  shareholder 
railroad  corpora- 
tions  

16 

Total 

ISO 

123 

36 

Under  section  821fa>  a>  (Auii ,  the 
X  corporation  is  not  to  be  considered  to 
have  received  or  accrued  income  of  $24 — 
related  terminal  income  of  $9  from  non- 
shareholders  and  $15  from  sharehold- 
ers— by  reason  of  the  discharge  of  $36 
of  shareholder  railroad  corporations' 
liabilities.  Similarly,  under  section  281 
iaMi)(Bi,  to  the  extent  of  $24  the  X 
corporation  is  not  to  be  disallowed  de- 
ductions by  reason  of  the  discharge  of 
shareholder  railroad  corporations'  liabil  • 
ities. 

Examj3le  2 :  The  Y  terminal  railroatl 
corporation  charges  its  shareholder  rail- 
road corporations  for  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  operations  for  the  use 
of  its  services  and  facibties  provided  to 
the  shareholders  and  its  net  income 
from  all  other  sources.  This  net  charge 
IS  computed  at  the  end  of  each  year  pur- 
suant to  an  agreement — as  provided  in 
section  281<C' — which  provides  that 
Federal  .ncome  taxes  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  for  purposes  of  the  com- 
putation. For  the  calendar  year  1964, 
the  Y  corpoi'ation  charges  its  shai-ehold- 
ers  $69  with  respect  to  related  terminal 
services.  The  Y  corporation's  income 
from  all  sources  is  determined  to  be  as 
follows : 


Source 

Receipts 
or  ac- 
cruals 

Costs  of 
opera- 
Uons 

Income 
(or  loss) 

1.  Related  terminal  in- 
come from  dealinits 
with        nonsbare- 
holders  . 

130 
24 

ei 

12 

12 

2.  Nonrelat'Pd  tenninal 
income 

Total    

64 

33 
90 

21 

:^    Dttlinps  with  share- 
holders  

(90) 

Dne  from  share- 
holders  

60 

Under  section  281(a)  (1)  (A)  (11),  the  Y 
corporation  is  not  to  be  considered  to 
have  received  or  accrued  income  of  $9 — 
related  terminal  income — by  reason  of 
the  $21  charge  which  is  not  made.  Sun- 
ilarly,  under  section  281 1  a  >  ( 1  >  i  B ' .  to  the 
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extent  of  $9  the  Y  corporation  is  not  to  be 
disallowed  deductions  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  full  cost  was  not  charged. 
Example  3:  Assume  that  all  of  the 
facts  are  the  same  as  in  example  2,  ex- 
cept that  the  costs  of  nonrelated  term- 
inal activities  are  $30,  instead  of  $12. 
In  that  case,  the  nonrelated  terminal 
income  will  be  a  minus  $6.  By  reason 
of  the  limitation  of  section  28Ha)(2). 
section  281(a)(1)  (A)(ii)  and  (B)  will 
operate  with  respect  to  $3 — instead  of  $9. 

(B)     COMPUTATION    OK    T.\.XABLE    INCOME    OT 
SH.AREHOLDERS 

Subsection  <b)  of  new  section  281  pro- 
vides special  rules  for  computing  the  ta.x- 
able  income  of  a  shareholder  of  a  termi- 
nal railroad  corporation — as  defined  in 
section  281(d»  tp.  This  subsection  is  to 
apply  under  the  same  conditions  as  un- 
der subsection  (a)(1)  (A).  Subject  to  the 
limitation  provided  in  subsection  (a>  (2  > . 
no  amount  is  to  be  considered  to  have 
been  received  or  accrued  or  paid  or  in- 
curred by  a  shareholder  of  a  terminal 
railroad  corporation  as  a  result  of  any 
discharge  of  liability  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a'  (D  'A)  (i),  nor  as  a  result  of  any 
computation  of  charges  in  the  manner 
described  In  subsection   (a)  a)  (A)  (ii). 

Thus,  to  the  extent  that  the  conditions 
of  subsection  (a)(1)(A)  (i)  or  (ii)  are 
satisfied  in  discharging  a  liability  or 
computing  a  charge,  a  shareholder  of  the 
terminal  railroad  corporation  is  not  to 
be  considered  to  have  paid  or  incurred 
an  expense.  Moreover,  to  that  extent, 
the  shareholder  is  not  to  be  considered 
to  have  received  or  accrued  a  dividend. 
For  example,  if  in  examples  1,  2,  and  3 
illustrating  subsection  (a>,  the  X  and  Y 
railroad  terminal  corporations  each  had 
three  shareholders,  and  if  an  equal  dis- 
charge of  liability — or  computation  of 
charges — resulted  for  each  shareholder, 
then  each  of  them  will  not  be  considered 
to  have  received  or  accrued  a  dividend 
nor  paid  or  incurred  an  expense  of  $8  in 
example  1,  and  $3  In  example  2,  and  $1 
in  example  3. 

fC)     AGREEMENT    REQUIRED 

Subsection  (o  of  new  section  281  pro- 
vides that  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  are 
to  apply  only  if  the  discharge  of  liability 
described  in  subsection  (a)(l)(A)(i)  or 
the  computation  of  charges  described  in 
subsection  (a)(l)(A)(ii)  was  provided 
for  in  a  written  agreement.  The  writ- 
ten agreement  must  have  been  entered 
into  before  the  beginning  of  the  taxable 
year  to  which  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
are  to  apply.  All  shareholders  of  the 
terminal  railroad  corporation  must  have 
been  parties  to  the  vritten  agreement. 
Thus,  if  a  written  agreement,  to  which 
all  of  the  shareholders  are  parties,  and 
which  was  entered  into  before  the  tax- 
able year,  provides  that  the  net  revenues 
are  to  be  credited  as  reductions  of  rental 
obligations  of  the  shareholders,  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  would  apply  to  such 
an  arrangement.  However,  if  the  agree- 
ment provides  that  the  net  revenues  are 
to  be  divided  among  the  shareholders 
and  credited  to  them  as  shareholders — 
and  not  as  users  of  the  terminal  serv- 
ices and  facilities — subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  would  not  apply  to  this  arrangement. 


(D)     DEFINITIONS 

Subsection  (d)  of  the  new  section  281 
defines  the  terms  "terminal  railroad 
corporation,"  "related  terminal  income," 
and  'related  terminal  services." 

First.  Definition  of  terminal  railroad 
corporation:  Paragraph  <1»  of  the  new- 
subsection  <d'  contam.s  a  definition  of 
a  terminal  railroad  corporation.  Such 
term  means  a  domestic  railroad  corpora- 
tion 'A-hich  is  not  a  member  of  an  affili- 
ated group — as  defined  in  section  1504 
of  the  code,  and  as  determined  without 
regard  to  whether  or  not  the  aflBliated 
group  makes  a  consolidated  return  for 
the  taxable  year — and  which  also  meets 
four  other  requirements. 

Th3  first  of  these  requirements  pro- 
vides that  all  of  the  shareholders  of  the 
terminal  railroad  corporation  must  be 
domestic  railroad  corporations  subject 
to  psirt  I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  If  any  one  of  the  shareholders  of 
a  terminal  railroad  corporation  is  not  so 
qualified,  because,  for  example,  it  is  a 
foreign  corporation  or  a  corporation  not 
subject  to  part  I  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  then  that  terminal  railroad 
corporation  would  not  be  within  the 
scope  of  new  section  281. 

The  second  requirement  provides  that 
the  primary  business  of  the  terminal  rail- 
road corporation  is  providing  railroad 
terminal  and  switching  facilities  and 
services  to  domestic  railroad  corpora- 
tions subject  to  part  I  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  to  the  shippers  and 
passengers  of  such  railroad  corporations. 
Thus,  a  terminal  railroad  corporation 
would  meet  this  requirement  if  its  pri- 
mary business  consists  of  the  operation 
of.  first,  a  switching  service  only;  sec- 
ond, terminal  trackage  or  facilities  only, 
such  as  a  union  passenger  of  freight  sta- 
tion, or  stockyards,  and  so  on;  third, 
railroad  bridges  or  ferries  only,  or 
fourth,  any  combination  of  the  fore- 
going. For  purposes  of  this  requirement, 
terminal  facilities  may  be  provided  by 
leasing  such  facilities  to  another  rail- 
road corporation. 

The  third  requirement  provides  that 
a  substantial  part  of  the  services  ren- 
dered by  the  terminal  railroad  corpora- 
tion for  the  taxable  year  must  be  ren- 
dered to  one  or  more  of  the  shareholders 
of  the  terminal  railroad  corporation. 

The  fourth  requirement  provides 
that  both  the  terminal  railroad  corpora- 
tion and  all  of  its  shareholders  must 
compute  their  taxable  income  on  the 
basis  of  the  same  taxable  year. 

Second.  Definition  of  related  terminal 
income:  Paragraph  (2;  of  the  new  sec- 
tion 281(di  contains  a  definition  of  re- 
lated terminal  income  of  a  terminal  rail- 
road corporation.  Such  term  means  the 
income--determined  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate — of  a 
terminal  railroad  corporation  derived 
from  any  one  or  more  of  four  sources. 

Subparagraph  (A;  of  subsection 
(d)  (2)  states  that  one  source  of  related 
terminal  income  Includes  income  de- 
rived from  services  or  facilities  of  a 
character  ordinarily  and  regularly  pro- 
vided by  terminal  railroad  corporations 
for  railroad  corporations  or  for  the  em- 
ployees, passengers,  or  shippers  of  rail- 


road corporations.  This  class  of  income 
would  include  income  from  switching 
operations  for  railroads,  and  from  rent- 
ing or  operating  restaurants,  barber- 
shops, newsstands,  or  other  similar  pas- 
senger facilities,  in  waiting  rooms  or 
along  passenger  concourses.  Income 
from  the  operation  of  a  small  hotel  pri- 
marily for  the  employees  of  the  rail- 
roads would  also  be  included  under  this 
subparagraph.  However,  the  income 
from  the  operation  of  a  hotel  for  pas- 
sengers or  other  persons  would  not  qual- 
ify as  related  terminal  income.  The  in- 
come produced  from  making  available 
facilities  for  railroad  shippers — includ- 
ing express  companies  and  freight  for- 
warders— such  as  sheds  or  warehouses, 
although  not  directly  intended  for  rail- 
road use.  would  qualify  as  related  ter- 
minal income. 

Subparagraph  (B)  of  subsection  (d) 
(2)  provides  that  another  source  of  re- 
lated terminal  income  includes  income 
derived  from  the  use  by  persons  other 
than  railroad  corporations  of  a  portion 
of  a  facility,  or  of  a  service,  which  is 
used  primarily  for  railroad  purposes. 
Thus,  for  example,  if  a  terminal  railroad 
corporation  owns  a  bridge  across  a  river 
which  has  on  it  both  railroad  tracks  and 
an  automobile  roadway,  and  if  the  pri- 
mary purpose  for  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  the  bridge  is  to  serve  railroad 
corporations,  the  income  derived  from 
the  tolls  charged  automobiles  to  u.se  the 
automobile  roadway  would  qualify  as  re- 
lated terminal  income.  Also,  if  a  ter- 
minal railroad  corporation  had  a  steam 
plant  primarily  operated  to  supply  steam 
for  the  terminal,  but  if  excess  steam  is 
sold  to  another  business  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, the  income  produced  by  the 
sale  of  this  steam  would  qualify  as  re- 
lated terminal  income.  Moreover,  in- 
come produced  either  by  operating  a 
commuter  service  or  by  renting  tracks 
and  facilities  for  a  commuter  service  to 
an  independent  operator  would  qualify 
as  related  terminal  income.  Similarly. 
the  sale  or  rental  of  advertising  .space 
on  either  the  inside  or  outside  of  the 
terminal  for  signs  and  other  advertising 
displays  would  qualify  as  related  terminal 
income.  However,  the  income  produced 
by  the  operation  for  general  public  use 
of  a  large  hotel  or  office  building — 
whether  or  not  this  was  physicallj;  part 
of  the  same  structure  as  the  terminal — 
would  not  be  related  terminal  income. 
Likewise,  if  oil  or  natural  gas  or  any 
other  mineral  is  discovered  on  property 
owned  or  leased  by  the  terminal  railroad 
corporation,  the  income  produced  from 
this  discovery  would  not  be  related  ter- 
minal income. 

Subsection  (dM2)  also  provides  that 
any  substantial  addition  constructed 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill 
shall  be  treated  as  a  separate  facility  for 
purposes  of  subsection  •  d ;  1 2 )  ( B  > .  Thus, 
for  example,  if  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, a  terminal  railroad  corporation 
constructs  a  five-story  addition  above  its 
present  terminal  building,  which  addi- 
tion is  devoted  to  offices  rented  to  the 
general  public,  the  income  from  this  ad- 
dition will  not  be  considered  related  ter- 
minal income,  since  such  addition  is  not 
used   primarily   for   railroad   purposes. 
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However,  the  income  from  the  small 
number  of  offices  which  were  included  in 
the  terminal  building  before  the  addition 
will  continue  to  be  considered  related 
terminal  inccme.  Furthermore,  if  a  sub- 
stantial addition  constructed  after  the 
enactment  o!  this  bill  is  used  primarily 
for  railroad  purpo.se.s,  the  income  from 
such  facility  will  qualify  as  related  ter- 
minal income. 

Subparagraph  <C)  of  subsection  (d) 
(2)  provides  that  another  source  of  re- 
lated terminal  income  includes  income 
received  from  any  railroad  corporation 
for  services  o'  facilities  provided  by  such 
terminal  railioad  corporation  m  connec- 
tion with  railroad  operations.  This  sub- 
paragraph wDuld  include,  for  example, 
income  produced  by  tlie  u.se  of  switching 
facilities,  or  ;he  lease  of  such  facilities, 
or  the  lease  or  operation  of  a  beltline  or 
bypass  railroad.  Also  included  would  be 
income  produced  by  the  renting  of  office 
space  in  a  terminal  office  building  to  any 
railroad  corporation  for  such  corpora- 
tion's administrative  or  operating  di- 
visions. 

Subparagraph  (D>  of  subsection  (d) 
(2>  provides  that  related  terminal  in- 
come includes  payment  received  for 
facilities  or  services  in  connection  with 
mail  handling. 

Gain  realized  from  the  sale  of  termi- 
nals, terminal  equipment,  and  other 
assets  owned  by  the  terminal  railroad 
corporation  will  not  qualify  as  related 
terminal  income. 

Third.  Definition  of  related  terminal 
services:  Paragraph  <3)  of  the  new  sub- 
section (d»  contains  a  definition  of  re- 
lated terminal  services.  Such  term 
means  only  the  services  or  use  of  facili- 
ties taken  into  account  in  computing  re- 
lated terminal  income.  Included  in  this 
term,  for  example,  are  switching  or 
terminal  services,  furnishing  terminal 
trackage  or  facilities,  or  operating 
bridges  or  ferries  for  railroad  purposes. 

(C)     REGULATIONS 

Subsection  (e)  of  the  new  section  281 

requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  delegate  to  prescribe  such  regu- 
lations as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  new  section  281. 

Subsection  ( b  i  of  the  first  section  of 
the  bill,  as  amended,  provides  a  clerical 
amendment  to  the  table  of  parts  for  sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954 

Section  2ia)  of  the  bill,  as  amended, 
provides  that  the  amendments  made  by 
the  bill  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Coce 
of  1954  are  to  apply  with  respect  to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1953,  and  ending  after  August 
16,  1954. 

Section  2<bt  of  the  bill,  as  amended, 
provides  that  provisions  having  the  same 
effect  as  the  amendments  made  by  the 
bill  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  are  to  be  deemed  to  be  included  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939,  ef- 
fective with  respect  to  all  taxable  years 
to  which  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1939  apphes. 

CHANGES    IN    EXISTING    LAW    MADE    BY    THE    BILL 
AS    REPORTED 

In  compliance  with  clause  3  of  rule 
XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, changes  in  existing  law  made 


by  the  bill,  as  reported,  are  .shown  as 
follows — new  matter  is  printed  in  italic, 
existing  law  m  which  no  change  is  pro- 
posed is  shown  in  roman: 

Subchapter  B  or  Chapter  1  of  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954 

subchapter  b — computation  or  taxable 

INCOME 

Part  I.  Definition  of  gross  income,  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income,  and  taxable 
Income. 

Part  II  Items  specifically  Included  In  gross 
income. 

Part  III  Items  specifically  excluded  from 
gross  income. 

Part  IV.  Standard  deduction  for  individ- 
uals. 

Part  V  Deductions  for  personal  exemp- 
tions. 

Part  VI.  Itemized  deductions  for  individ- 
uals and  corporations 

Part  VII.  Additional  itemized  deductions 
for  individuals. 

Part  VIII.  Special  deductions  for  corf>ora- 
tlons. 

Part      LX.  Items  not  deductible. 

Part  X.  Terminal  railroad  corporations 
and  their  shareholders. 


part  X — terminal  RAILROAD  CORPORATIONS  AND 
THEIR   SHAREHOLDERS 

Sec.  281.  Terminal  railroad  corporations  and 
their  shareholders. 

(a)  Computation  of  Taxable  Income  of 
Terminal  Railroad  Corporations. — 

(1)  In  general. — In  computing  the  taxable 
income  of  a  terminal  railroad  corporation — 

M)  such  corporation  shall  not  be  coiisid- 
ered  to  have  received  or  accrued — 

(t)  the  portion  of  any  liability  of  any  rail- 
road corporation,  with  respect  to  related 
terminal  services  provided  by  such  corpora- 
tion, which  is  discharged  by  crediting  such 
liability  u^th  an  amount  of  related  terminal 
income,  or 

{ii)  the  portion  of  any  charge  which 
would  be  made  by  such  corporation  for  re- 
lated terminal  serinces  provided  by  it.  but 
which  is  not  made  as  a  result  of  taking  re- 
lated termi?ial  income  into  account  in  com- 
puting such  charge;  and 

(B)  no  deduction  otherwise  allowable  un- 
der this  chapter  shall  be  disallowed  as  a  re- 
sult of  any  discharge  of  liability  described 
m  subparagraph  (/4)  (t)  or  as  a  result  of  any 
computation  of  charges  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  (it). 

(2)  Limitation. — In  the  case  of  any  tax- 
able year  ending  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to  the  extent  that  it  would  (but  for 
this  paragraph )  operate  to  create  {or  in- 
crease) a  net  operating  loss  for  the  terminal 
railroad  corporation  for  the  taxable  year. 

(b)  Computation  of  Taxable  Income  of 
Shareholders. — Subject  to  the  limitation  in 
subsection  (a)  (2),  in  computing  the  taxable 
income  of  any  shareholder  of  a  terminal  rail- 
road corporation,  no  amount  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  received  or  accrued  or 
paid  or  incurred  by  such  shareholder  as  a 
result  of  any  discharge  of  liability  described 
in  subsection  {a)  {1)  (A)  (i)  or  as  a  result  of 
any  computation  of  charges  in  the  manner 
described  in  subsection  (a)  {!)  {A)  (ii) . 

(c)  Agreement  Required. — In  the  case  of 
any  taxable  year,  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  discharge  of 
liability  described  in  subsection  ia){l)(A) 
{11.  aJid  to  any  computation  of  charge^  in 
the  manner  described  in  subsection  (a)(/) 
(A)  Hi),  only  if  such  a  di.'^charge  or  compu- 
tation ias  the  case  may  bc)  was  provided  for 
in  a  written  agreement,  to  trhich  all  of  the 
shareholders  of  the  terminal  railroad  corpo- 
ration were  parties,  entered  into  before  the 
beginning  of  such  taxable  year. 


(<f)  Defiuitions. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

{!)  Terminal  railroad  corporation. — The 
term  "tem.inal  railroad  corporation"  means 
a  domestic  railroad  corporation  which  is  not 
a  member  of  an  affiliated  group  (as  defined 
in  section  1504)  and — 

{A)  all  of  the  shareholders  of  which  are 
domestic  railroad  corporations  subfect  to 
part  I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act; 

(B)  the  primary  business  of  which  is  the 
providin{i  of  railroad  terminal  and  switching 
facilities  and  services  to  domestic  railroad 
corporations  subject  to  part  I  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  and  to  the  shippers  and 
passengers  of  such   railroad  corporations. 

(C)  a  substantial  part  of  the  serinces  of 
which  for  the  taxable  year  is  rendered  to 
one  or  more  of  its  shareholders;  and 

(D)  all  of  the  shareholders  of  which  com- 
pute their  taxable  income  on  the  basis  of 
the  same  taxable  year  as  the  terminal  rail- 
road corporation. 

(2)  Related  terminal  income. — The  term 
"related  terminal  income"  means  the  income 
(determined  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate) 
of  a  terminal  railroad  corporation  derived — 

(A)  from  services  or  facilities  of  a  char- 
acter ordinarily  and  regularly  provided  by 
terminal  railroad  corporations  for  railroad 
corporations  or  for  the  ernployees.  passen- 
gers, or  shippers  of  railroad  corporations ; 

(B)  from  the  use  by  persons  other  than 
railroad  corf>orations  of  portions  of  a  facility, 
or  a  service,  which  is  used  primarily  for  rail- 
road purposes; 

(C)  from  any  railroad  corporation  for  serv- 
ices or  facilities  provided  by  such  terminal 
railroad  corporation  in  connection  with  rail- 
road operations;  and 

(D)  from  the  United  States  in  payment  for 
facilities  or  services  in  connection  with  mail 
handling. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  {B) ,  a  sub- 
stantial addition,  constructed  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  to  a  facility 
shall  be  treated  as  a  separate  facility. 

(3)  Related  terminal  services. — The  term 
"related  terminal  services"  includes  only 
services,  and  the  use  of  facilities,  taken  into 
account  in  computing  related  terminal  in- 
come. 

(e)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  neces.tary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "A  bill  relating  to  the  income  tax 
treatment  of  terminal  railroad  corpora- 
tions and  their  shareholders." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill. 
H.R.  12599.  deals  with  the  income  tax 
treatment  of  terminal  railroad  corpora- 
tions and  their  railroad  shareholders. 
As  amended  by  your  committee,  this  bill 
has  been  unanimously  reported  and  the 
Treasury  Department  believes  that  the 
overall  result  of  this  legislation  i.s  appro- 
priate. 

Under  court  decisions,  a  corporation 
is  taxed  on  its  income  even  if  it  uses 
this  income  to  supply  services  to  share- 
holders at  less  than  cost.  Furthermore, 
these  sharehol(3ers  are  treated  as  if  they 
had  paid  full  cost  for  the  services  ren- 
dered to  them  by  the  corporation  and 
had  received  the  profits  attributable  to 
the  undercharge  in  the  form  of  a  divi- 
dend. Where  the  shareholder  is  another 
corporation    and    is    receiving    business 
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services,  the  larger  cost  means  a  larger 
deduction  which  normally  offsets  most 
of  the  Income  consequences. 

This  bill  would  create  a  special  excep- 
tion to  these  two  constructive  income 
rules  In  the  case  of  terminal  railroad 
corporations  and  the  railroad  share- 
holders. Under  this  bill,  where  a  ter- 
minal railroad  corporation  offsets 
charges  for  services  performed  for  rail- 
road shareholders  by  crediting  terminal 
income,  such  as  from  the  lease  of  spaces 
for  restaurants  and  other  concessions, 
against  these  charges,  the  terminal  rail- 
road corporation  would  not  be  treated 
as  having  received  the  portion  of  the 
charges  so  offset,  nor  would  such  portion 
be  rendered  taxable  to  the  terminal  rail- 
road corporation  through  the  disallow- 
ance of  deductions.  Furthermore,  un- 
der this  bill,  the  railroad  shareholders 
would  not  be  taxed  on  the  portion  of  the 
charges  satisfied  with  this  terminal  in- 
come nor  would  they  be  permitted  a  de- 
duction for  having  paid  such  portion. 

Basically,  in  the  situations  presented 
to  your  committee,  the  problem  with 
which  this  bill  deals  arises  because  un- 
der State  law  terminal  railroad  corpora- 
tions are  required  to  be  organized  and 
operated  In  corporate  form.  Were  these 
railroad  terminal  corporations  to  do 
bu.slness  In  partnership  form,  such  prob- 
lem would  not  arise. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  Indi- 
cated to  your  committee  that  in  view  of 
the  overall  transportation  policy  it  be- 
lieves the  solution  to  this  problem  should 
not  impose  serious  financial  burdens  on 
railroad  shareholders  as  a  consequence 
of  conducting  required  terminal  opera- 
tions In  corporate  form.  It  recognizes 
that  the  court  decisions  referred  to  would 
give  rise  to  unsettling  consequences.  In 
certain  cases  under  these  decisions  addi- 
tional taxes  would  be  obtained  from  ter- 
minal railroad  corporations  but  their 
railroad  shareholders  would  receive  cor- 
responding refunds.  In  certain  other 
cases,  additional  taxes  would  be  obtained 
from  terminal  railroad  croporations  but 
their  shareholders  would  not  be  entitled 
to  receive  offsetting  refunds  because  of  a 
past  history'  of  large  and  continuing  op- 
erating losses.  It  is  the  situation  of 
these  loss  railroad  corporations  that  gave 
your  committee  concern,  particularly  In 
view  of  the  dire  financial  predicament 
of  a  number  of  these  railroad  corpora- 
tions. 

In  still  other  cases,  the  railroad  share- 
holders would  be  entitled  to  refunds  un- 
der these  court  decisions  but  the  United 
States  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  ob- 
tain offsetting  additional  taxes  from  the 
terminal  railroad  corporation  because 
the  statute  of  limitations  has  run  as  to 
the  years  involved.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment has,  therefore,  concluded  that 
the  situation  should  be  stabilized  through 
the  retention  of  prior  practices  that  were 
In  existence  prior  to  the  court  decisions 
referred  to. 

I  strongly  urge  favorable  considera- 
tion of  this  bin  by  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bill,  as  amended  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  is  designed 
to  permit  jointly  owned  corporations 
operating  rail  and  terminal  facilities  for 
the  use  of  its  stockholders,  to  operate 


on  a  cost-sharing  basis  without  incur- 
ring any  additional  tax  liability  by  rea- 
son of  the  application  of  nonowner  in- 
come in  reduction  of  charges  to  the  par- 
ticipating owners. 

Many  railroad  terminal  and  belt  line 
corporations  are  jointly  owned  by  rail- 
roads using  the  facilities  under  an  agree- 
ment whereby  the  user-owners  under- 
write the  operating  expenses.  Charges 
are  made  to  the  u.sor-owners  on  a  use 
basis.  In  addition,  the  facilities  may 
have  other  income  from  concessions  and 
rentals  from  space  within  the  facility. 
The  charges  to  the  user-owners  are  ad- 
justed to  reflect  the  ab.sorption  of  ex- 
penses against  other  income.  This  prac- 
tice prevailed  over  a  poiiod  of  many 
years,  without  question  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

Recent  court  decisions  have  held  that 
the  Income  from  sources  other  than  user 
charges  which  was  in  turn  applied 
against  the  expenses  ol  terminals,  is  t«ix- 
able  first  to  the  terminal  irrespective  of 
the  results  of  opcratloils,  and  again  to 
the  joint  owners  bccau.sc  of  having  been 
used  to  reduce  the  amount  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  charged  to  them 
for  the  use  of  the  facility.  Funds  for 
the  payment  of  any  tax  against  the  fa- 
cility could  only  be  obUined  through  an 
assessment  against  th#"joint  owners.  In 
some  cases,  both  the  facility  and  the 
owners  would  be  rendered  Insolvent.  The 
bill  Is  Intended  to  modify  the  effect  of 
these  recent  court  decisions,  and  to  re- 
instate the  rule  believed  to  be  m  accord- 
ance with  the  law  prior  to  such  deci- 
sions. 

The  charges  which  the  user-owners  pay 
under  the  operating  agreement  consti- 
tute deductions  for  Federal  tax  purposes. 
Thus,  any  nonuser  income  of  the  facility 
which  Is  applied  In  reduction  of  those 
charges,  is  taken  Into  account  In  com- 
puting the  tax  liability  of  the  user-own- 
ers. Their  expense  or  deductions  are  re- 
duced and  their  taxable  Income  propor- 
tionately Increased,  because  of  the  appli- 
cation of  nonuser  income  to  reduce  the 
expenses  of  operating  the  facility.  This 
bill  merely  avoids  the  Imposition  of  an 
additional  tax  at  the  facility  level  on  the 
receipt  of  nonuser  Income  which  Is  ap- 
plied In  reduction  of  user  charges 

Joint  ownership  of  terminal  and  belt 
facilities  is  essential  for  the  operation  of 
the  participating  railroads.  In  most 
cases,  the  facilities  mu.^t  be  operated  as 
a  separate  corporation.  The  taxation  of 
an  artificially  created  Income  at  the  fa- 
cility level  Is  not  justified.  Such  taxa- 
tion merely  becomes  another  burden  on 
the  railroads  and  makes  it  more  difficult 
for  them  to  compete  with  other  forms 
of  transportation.  Accordingly,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  bill  be  favorably 
considered  by  the  House. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  CERT.-^IN  OR- 
GANIZATIONS FOR  JUDICIAL  RE- 
FORM 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  10080.  to 
amend  section  170  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain organizations  for  judicial  reform, 
which  was  unanimously  reported  favor- 


ably  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  with  amendments. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkan.sas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Dr.  u  cnnrfccJ  by  the  Senatr  and  Nouxe 
of  Representatives  of  the  Vnxtcd  states  of 
America  in  Coiigrr.sx  nsscrnhlcd,  That  Bectlon 
170(c)(1)  oX  tlie  Iiueriinl  Revesuje  CtKle  c' 
IDS'l  (relating  to  charlt.ib'.e  coiiirlbuUons) 
la  iimendecl  to  read  u.i  follows: 

"(1)  A  Sf.'Ue,  a  Territory,  a.  p-isscaslnn  rf 
th«  United  ht.ifos.  or  any  ixiUllr.il  s'lbdl- 
vlalon  of  any  of  the  foreRoiuK,  or  the  Unltod 
atatM  or  the  Dl.-ilrlci  of  Coiumhl.^,  or  nay 
nonprofit  orKanlEutlon  creulcd  mid  operutod 
cxcluaively  lu  consider  propomilH  for  the  ii-- 
organUatlon  of  the  JviUlciul  brunch  of  Iho 
Qovernmont  or  any  of  the  furegoir.g  to  pro- 
vide Intornutlon.  to  make  recommend, uions, 
and  to  seek  pviblic  siipport  or  oppo.iition  us 
to  such  proposals,  but  only  If  the  contribu- 
tion or  gift  la  made  for  exclusively  public 
purpotes  " 

Sk:,  a.  The  nmendmeut  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Ad  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  the  date  oX  the  enactment  uf 
this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert:  "Tlaat,  for  purposes  of  section 
170  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  deduction  for  charitable,  etc  , 
contributions  and  gifts),  a  contribution  or 
gift  made  after  December  31,  1061,  with  re- 
spect to  a  referendum  occurring  during  the 
calendar  year  1962  to  or  for  the  use  of  any 
nonprofit  organization  created  and  operated 
exclusively — 

"(1)  to  consider  proposals  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Judicial  branch  of  the 
government  of  any  State  of  the  United  States 
or  political  subdivision  of  such  a  State,  and 
\.  "(2)  to  provide  Inrormatlon.  make  rec- 
ommendations, and  seek  public  support  or 
oppMDsltlon  as   to  such  proposals. 

shall  be  treated  as  a  charitable  contribution 
If  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  such 
organization  inures  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  shareholder  or  Individual.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  preceding  sentence  shall  not 
apply  to  any  organization  which  participates 
in,  or  intervenes  In,  any  political  campaign 
on  behalf  of  any  candidate  for  public  office." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
happy  to  rise  In  support  of  this  bill. 
H.R.  10080  would  allow  gifts  made  after 
December  31,  1961,  to  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations supportmg  or  opposing  the  re- 
organization of  a  State  judicial  branch  m 
referendums  occurring  in  1962  to  be  de- 
ducted by  the  donor  as  charitable  con- 
tributions. This  bin  is  limited  only  to 
the  calendar  year  1962.  It  will  not  per- 
mit gifts  to  political  campaigns  or  to 
other  lobbying  efforts  to  be  deducted  as 
charitable  contributions.  It  is  restricted 
entirely  to  State  judicial  reform. 

The  bill  will  permit  the  deduction  for 
tax  purposes  of  contributions  made  to 
a  nonprofit  organization  engaged  in  sup- 
port of  a  constitutional  amendment  au- 
thorizing    the    reorganization    of    the 
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courts  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  There 
are  also  several  other  States  where  sim- 
ilar proRrams  are  uiidrrway. 

In  Illinois,  as  well  as  in  these  other 
States,  any  judicial  r(on;anl/.ation  re- 
quires amendment  to  the  State  consti- 
tution. Sucli  a  procedure  nece.-.sitates 
nonpartisan  effuits,  and  expenditures. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  letnurod  public 
participation  at  the  poll.*;  Witlioui  .such 
public  participation,  the.st'  tfToris  arc 
doomed  to  failure 

I  urge  every  cuii.suh  ration  of  tlie  bill 
and  hope  tliat  its  pas.^ace  will  aid  the 
proponents  of  judicial  reform  in  the 
State  of  Illinois. 

Mr,  MILLS,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  bill, 
H.R.  10080,  which  was  introduced  by  our 
coUeaBue,  the  Hon(*rable  SinNrv  Yates. 
of  Illinois,  would  allow  a  ticdiirtiun  for 
income  tux  puipo.^r,  foi  ccitam  coniii- 
buUons  made  to  ;,  >:,p!oflt  organizations 
which  are  orKani-'id  and  operated  ex- 
clusively to  cor..s!i!(  1  .uidlclal  reform 
proposals  at  the  stale  and  local  levels  of 
government.  As  amended  by  your  com- 
mittee, the  bill  was  unanimously  ordered 
reported  and  It  would  allow  a  charitable 
contributions  deduction  for  gifts  made 
In  1962  with  respect  to  refercndums  oc- 
curring during  this  year. 

Mr.  Siieaker,  under  present  law. 
charitable  deductions  are  denied  for 
gifts  made  to  organizations,  a  substan- 
tial part  of  whose  activities  is  the  carry- 
ing on  of  propaganda  or  otherwise 
attempting  to  influence  legislation. 
Therefore,  under  present  law,  gifts  to 
nonprofit  organizations  which  devote 
their  efforts  toward  reform  In  State  and 
local  judicial  systems  are  not  deductible. 
Your  committee's  attention  has  been 
called  to  situations  where  referendums 
are  occurring  In  the  year  1962  on  the  re- 
form of  State  judicial  systems  which.  In 
the  opinion  of  your  committee,  is  an 
issue  which  justifies  making  a  limited 
exception  to  the  general  rule  denying 
charitable  deductions  for  contributions 
having  to  do  with  the  influencing  of 
legislation. 

Accordingly,  the  bill,  H.R.  10080,  pro- 
vides that  a  gift  to  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion which  is  organized  and  operated 
exclusively  for  the  consideration  of  ju- 
dicial reform  proposals  would  be  deduc- 
tible as  a  charitable  contribution  pro- 
vided no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  such 
an  organization  inured  to  the  benefit  of 
any  private  Individual  and  provided 
further  that  the  organization  must  not 
participate  in  any  political  campaign 
in  behalf  of  or  in  opposition  to  any  can- 
didate for  public  office. 

I  strongly  urge  the  favorable  consid- 
eration of  this  bill  by  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 5  of  this  year,  I  introduced  the  pend- 
ing bill,  H.R.  10080,  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
charitable  contributions  deductions  to  be 
taken  for  gifts  made  to  noiiprofit  organi- 
zatloiLS  which  are  created  and  operated 
exclusively  to  consider  propo;  als  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  judicial  branch  of 
government,  to  make  recommendations 
and  provide  Information  with  respect 
thereto,  and  to  seek  public  support  or 
opposition  to  such  proposals. 


Mr,  Speaker,  I  introduced  this  bill  at 
the  request  of  the  Chicago  and  the  Il- 
linois State  Bar  Associations  in  order  to 
deal  witli  an  immediate  pioblem  that 
exists  in  my  home  State  of  Illinois,  At 
the  present  time,  the  backlog  of  unde- 
cided cases  in  the  courts  of  my  State  has 
become  such  a  problem  that  the  leader- 
ship of  both  political  parties  has  joined 
in  support  of  tlic  adoption  of  a  new  ju- 
dicial article  to  our  State  constitution. 
This  l.ssue  will  be  decided  by  a  public 
referendum  in  the  coming  November 
election,  at  which  time  a  two-third's  ma- 
jority of  those  voting  on  the  l.s.sue  will  be 
required  lor  tlic  adoption  of  tins  article 
Past  expeilence  lias  indicated,  however, 
that  adequate  funds  cannot  be  obtained 
to  finance  the  kind  of  vigorous  .state- 
wide campalk'n  that  i.s  necos.'^ary  to  in- 
form the  public  on  tJUs  matter  and  to 
insure  voter  participation  at  the  polls 
unle',s  contributions  for  this  i)urpo.^c  arc 
made  tax  deductible,  Thi.^  is  what  my 
bill  Is  designed  to  provide. 

As  reported  to  tlie  House,  tlic  bill  H  R. 
10080  includes  appropriate  safeguards  to 
Insure  that  no  private  individual  may 
benefit  from  these  tax  deductible  con- 
tributions and  that  the  donee  orpaniza- 
tions  cannot  involve  themselves  in  any 
political  campaign  for  or  against  any 
candidate  for  public  office.  However, 
this  reported  bill  will  achieve  the  ob- 
jective of  granting  tax  deduction  for  gifts 
made  in  1962  to  nonprofit  organizations 
considering  judicial  reform  proposals 
with  respect  to  which  a  referendum  will 
occur  during  this  year,  thereby  being  of 
aid  to  the  situation  presented  in  my  Slate 
of  Illinois. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  to  give  favorable  consideration 
to  this  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read,  as 
follows:  "A  bill  relating  to  the  deduction 
for  income  tax  purposes  of  certain  con- 
tributions to  certain  organizations  for 
judicial  reform." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


INCLUSION  OF  MEDICAL.  ETC., 
BENEFITS  UNDER  QUALIFIED 
PENSION  PLANS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.srnt  for  the  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  10117.  to 
amend  section  401  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  plans 
which  provide  certain  medical  and  other 
benefits  for  retired  employees  and  their 
families  may  be  qualified  pension  plans, 
which  was  unanimously  reported  favor- 
ably by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  with  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  tx? 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Arkansas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  avd  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 401  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Ckxle  of 
1954    (relating  to  qualified  pension,   profit- 


sharing,  and  stock  bonui.^||9l)  is  (\mcnded 
by  redesignating  rtibseetlop  fc)  as  subsec- 
tion (d)  and  by  inserting  after  subsection 
(b)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Medical,  rrc  ,  BcNxrrrs  ro«  RmnED 
EMPLoYEts  AND  7  HEin  I  AMiLiis — A  pennon 
plan  may  provide  for  the  payment  of  benents 
for  sickness,  accident.  liuspttuIlzuUon.  ai'.d 
medical  expenses  cf  retired  employees  lu.d 
members  of  their  families  if  stich  bcne.".ts 
are  subordinate  to  the  rrti.-emet-.t  benefits 
provided  by  the  plan  " 

Sec  2.  The  amendments  made  by  Uie  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  sj'ply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  the  date  v'.  the  cr.aci- 
meut  of  tills  Act 

With  the  following;  committee  amend- 
ment : 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  cicu^c  and 
ln«ert  "That  eectlon  401  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  10S4  (relating  to  qualtfled  pen- 
sion, profit-sharing,  and  stock  bonvis  pUns) 
U  amended  by  redesignating  subitrctlon  (o 
aa  tubeectton  (d)  and  by  insn  -wi,e  after  aub- 
t-ecUon  (b)  the  following  new  .■•ii   section: 

(c)  MuiCAL,  rrc.,  BxNt)::^  r  s  RrriJtxD 
Employbu  and  THsn  SPOtnxa  and  Dkpcnd- 
«NTs,— Under  regulatlone  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  a  pension  plan  m,ay 
provide  for  the  psyroent  of  benefits  for  sick- 
ness, accident,  hospitalization,  and  medical 
expenses  of  retired  employees,  their  spctues, 
and  their  dependents,  but  only  if — 

"  '(1)  such  benefits  are  subordinate  to  the 
retirement  benefits  provided  by  the  plan, 

"(2)  a  separate  account  is  established 
and  maintained  for  such  benefits. 

"  '(3)  the  employer's  contributions  to  such 
separate  account  are  reasonable  and  ascer- 
tainable, 

"■(4)  It  Is  Impossible,  at  any  time  prior 
to  the  satisfaction  of  aU  liabilities  under  the 
plan  to  provide  such  benefits,  for  any  part  of 
the  corpus  or  Income  of  such  separate  ac- 
count to  be  (within  the  taxable  year  or 
thereafter)  used  for,  or  diverted  to,  any  p-or- 
pose  other  than  the  providing  of  such  bene- 
fits, and 

"'(5)  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)(2),  upon  the  satisfaction  of 
all  liabilities  under  the  plan  to  provide  such 
benefits,  any  amount  remaining  in  such  sep- 
arate account  must,  under  the  terms  of  the 
trust  instrument,  be  returned  to  the  em- 
ployer." 

"Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill, 
H.R,  10117,  deals  with  a  purely  tech- 
nical problem  in  the  area  of  employee 
fringe  benefits. 

Under  present  law,  an  employer  may 
provide  a  pension  program  for  his  em- 
ployees which  obtains  certain  tax  bene- 
fits if  It  is  a  qualified  pension  plan  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  section  401  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  In  addi- 
tion, an  employer  may  provide  separately 
a  program  of  insurance  against  sickness, 
accident,  hospitalization,  and  medical 
expenses  for  his  employees  and  may  un- 
der this  insurance  program  continue  to 
provide  benefits  for  employees  and  their 
families  alt^er  they  have  retired.  It  is 
Impossible  under  the  present  law.  how- 
ever, to  fund  the  cost  of  these  medical 
insurance  benefits  for  retired  employees 
through  a  qualified  pension  plan.     This 
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bill  will  make  it  possible  when  an  em- 
ployer chooses  to  do  so  to  provide  med- 
ical insurance  benefits  through  a  quali- 
fied pension  plan.  This  combining  of 
the  two  programs  will  in  some  cases 
produce  some  reduction  of  administra- 
tive costs  for  the  employer. 

Your  committee  has  amended  the  bill 
to  provide  that  where  medical  insurance 
benefits  are  included  in  the  pension  plan 
the  employer  must  allocate  his  total  con- 
tributions to  separate  accounts,  one 
being  used  to  fund  pension  benefits  and 
the  other  being  used  to  fund  medical 
benefits.  In  addition,  under  the  com- 
mittee amendments,  it  will  be  required 
that  the  benefits  provided  through  med- 
ical insurance  must  meet  the  same  non- 
discriminatory tests  which  are  now  ap- 
phed  to  a  pension  plan. 

The  medical  benefits  that  might  be 
covered  for  retired  employees  include  the 
same  type  of  benefits  that  can  be  pro- 
vided now  in  a  plan  under  section  105. 
This  includes  benefits  for  sickness,  acci- 
dent, hospitalization,  and  medical  ex- 
!>enses  of  the  character  described  in 
section  213  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
as  they  relate  to  the  retired  employee, 
his  .spouse,  or  dependents. 

The  bill  does  not  create  any  new  ad- 
\antage  in  the  way  of  deductions  for 
medical  expense  plans.  It  simply  per- 
mits a  more  rea.sonable  handling  of  the 
programs  presently  dealt  with  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  Because  of  this, 
there  is  no  rea.son  to  expect  that  the  bill 
will  result  in  any  appreciable  increase 
in  the  niunber  of  employers  providing 
a  program  of  medical  insurance  for  re- 
tired employees.  For  that  reason,  the 
Treastu-y  estimates  that  any  revenue 
loss  due  to  the  bill  would  be  negligible. 

The  bill  was  reported  unanmiously  by 
your  committee  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  have  indicated 
no  objection  to  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
as  reported. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bill,  H.R.  10117,  would  allow 
an  employer  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  benefits  for  accident  and  health  ex- 
penses to  retired  employees,  their 
-spouses,  and  dependents  under  a  pen- 
sion plan  qualified  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  Under  existing 
law  an  employer  wishing  to  provide  such 
benefits  must  do  so  under  a  separate 
plan.  Under  no  circumstances  can  he 
combine  a  pension  plan  with  an  accident 
and  health  plan.  Obviously,  this  adds 
to  the  administration  of  such  plans. 

Pension  plans  and  accident  and  health 
plans  are  becoming  quite  common  in 
mdu.stry.  They  are  essential  if  we  are 
to  adequately  provide  for  the  retired 
worker  through  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy.  Otherwise,  he  will  become  in- 
creasingly dependent  on  Government. 
The  worker  earns  the  benefits  he  re- 
ceives under  these  plans.  They  are  not 
handouts  from  the  Federal  Government, 
and.  therefore,  enable  him  to  maintain 
his  self-respect  and  dignity.  We  have 
heard  too  much  talk  lately  about  the 
Government  assuming  more  and  more 
responsibility  in  this  area. 

Any  loss  in  Federal  revenue  under  this 
bill  would  be  insignificant,  if  not  neg- 


ligible. The  cost  of  both  types  of  plans 
are  now  deductible  by  the  employer,  and 
is  not  considered  income  to  the  em- 
ployee. The  bUl  merely  enables  the  em- 
ployer to  consolidate  the  two  into  one. 

This  should  have  a  desirable  effect  on 
the  growth  of  both  pension  plans  and 
accident  and  health  plans,  and  because 
of  this.  I  strongly  urge  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mi.ssouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  many  times  taken  the 
floor  of  this  body  to  comment  on  ques- 
tions deahng  with  the  financing  of 
health  care  through  the  private  sector 
of  our  national  economy.  I  rise  today 
to  support  a  bill,  H.R.  10117,  which  I 
have  introduced  whose  purpose  is  to 
clear  away  a  legislative  obstruction  to 
the  further  progress  of  our  private  en- 
terprise institutions  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  our  people  in  this  area. 

Technically.  H  R.  10117  is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  It  amends  section  401  of  the  code 
and  allows  as  qualified  pension  plans 
retirement  plans  which  provide  certain 
medical  benefits  to  retirees  and  their 
dependents. 

The  obstruction  of  which  I  speak  is 
the  present  language  of  section  401.  At 
present,  pension  plans  cannot  fund  for 
health  insurance  for  their  beneficiaries. 
Indeed,  if  they  do  they  endanger  their 
tax-exempt  status.  Through  the  growth 
of  pension  funds — they  contain  some 
$50  billion  and  cover  some  15  million 
workers — there  exists  an  important  ve- 
hicle for  providing  many  millions  of  our 
retired  workers  with  the  means  to  pay 
their  health  care  costs.  Removing  the 
current  obstruction,  great  progress  in 
this  area  is  possible. 

The  importance  of  this  proposal  must 
be  seen  in  light  of  the  related  progress 
in  the  overall  health  care  field,  especially 
in  the  dramatic  advances  in  health  in- 
surance. Prepayment^ — that  is  payment 
for  health  care  benefits  after  65  during 
one's  working  years — and  nnncancellable 
insurance  are  now  recognized  features  of 
available  policies.  Labor-management 
agreements  are  getting  more  and  more 
into  this  field,  as  workers  seek  health 
care  protection  not  only  for  their  work- 
ing years  but  for  their  retirement  years 
as  well. 

This  proposal  fits  into  this  movement 
and  the  progress  of  one  can  assist  the 
progress  of  the  othc.  I  might  note  other 
areas  of  progress — the  Connecticut  65 
program,  now  in  various  stages  of  im- 
plementation in  three  other  States  espe- 
cially New  York,  which  offers  lower  cost 
health  insurance  to  the  over  65  group  in 
these  States  through  a  pooling  of  insur- 
ance company  resources  and  a  guar- 
anteed acceptance  of  both  good  and  bad 
insurance  risks — progress  which  I  believe 
shows  that  our  private  enterprise  system 
can   meet   the   challenges   of   financing 


health  care  for  our  senior  citizens.  But 
this — the  controversy  over  whether  our 
present  system  of  health  care  finance, 
resting  principally  on  the  private  enter- 
prise system  with  areas  of  Government 
help — is  not  the  point  in  the  proposal 
under  discussion  today.  This  bill  is  n-:t 
offered  as  a  final  solution  to  all  the 
problems  in  this  important  area  of  health 
care;  rather,  it  is  offered  as  one  con- 
structive step  forward  in  strengthening 
the  private  enterpri.se  system's  ability  to 
meet  the  problem:  to  meet  the  entire 
problem  as  some  of  us  feel  or  to  meet 
only  a  portion  of  it  as  others  believe. 
Lest  attention  become  too  firmly  centered 
on  the  health  care  under  social  security 
proposal  and  its  pros  and  cons.  I  should 
like  to  urge  pa.ssage  of  this  bill  as  an 
important  way  to  move  us  ahead  toward 
reaching  the  goals  which  all  Americans 
seek. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speakf^r,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  jf  the  gentlem.an  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  unani- 
mous agreement  in  committee  and  on  the 
floor  is  evidence  that  H.R.  10117  is  ex- 
cellent legislation.  It  is  signific  nt 
legislation  because  it  should  promote 
medical  care  plans  for  retirement  years. 
Such  programs  would  be  drawn  under 
practical,  tried  and  proven  rules  and 
regulations. 

Before  I  Introduced  the  siniil:ir  bill, 
I  contacted  many  employers  to  get  their 
reaction  as  to  the  potential  of  this  legis- 
lation. These  employers  were  enthusi- 
astic about  the  possibilities.  I  hope  the 
other  body  will  act  quickly  on  the  mea.'^- 
ure.  It  is  a  logical  and  effective  means 
of  promoting  pror>er  medical  care  for 
Americans  after  retirement. 


TARIFF  CLASSIFICATION  OF  CER- 
TAIN PARTICLEBOARD 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  12242,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  tariff  classification  of  cer- 
tain parlicleboard.  which  was  unani- 
mously reported  favorably  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  with  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  wood  par- 
tlcleboard  which  was  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption  after 
Siptember  1,  1959,  and  before  May  18.  1961. 
and  which  was  classified  by  a  collector  of 
customs  under  paragraph  1539  ib)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  shall  be  classified  for  duty 
purposes  as  wallboard  under  paragraph  1402 
of  the  said  Tariff  Act  and  the  entries  In- 
volved shall  be  liquidated  or  rellquldated 
accordingly  notwlth.standlng  the  provisions 
of  section  514  of  that  Act. 
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With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clau.<;e 
and  Insert:  "That  particleboard.  measuring 
not  less  than  48  Inches  nor  more  than  49 
Inches  In  width  and  not  less  than  96  Inches 
nor  more  than  97  Inches  In  length,  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion after  July  11,  1957,  and  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (provided  for  by  section  501  (a » 
of  the  Tariff  Classification  Act  of  1962)  shall 
be  classified  for  duty  purpyoses  as  wallboard 
under  paragraph  1402  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  If  not  excluded  from  classification  un- 
der such  paragraph  by  reason  of  any  proc- 
essing specified  therein.  If  the  liquidation 
of  any  such  entry  or  withdrawal  has  become 
final,  such  entry  or  withdrawal  shall  be  re- 
liquidated  and  the  appropriate  refund  of 
duty  shall  be  made." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  12242,  which  was  int.'-oduced  by 
our  colleague  on  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  Honorable  A.  Sydney 
Herlong,  and  which,  as  amended,  is 
unanimously  recommended,  is  to  provide 
for  the  tariff  classification  of  certain 
particleboard. 

The  committee  understands  that  the 
practice  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs  has 
been  to  classify  particleboard  in  4-  by 
8-foot  sizes  as  wallboard  under  para- 
graph 1402  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
modified,  provided  such  particleboard 
has  not  been  treated,  processed,  or  fin- 
ished in  any  manner  described  in  such 
paragraph  so  as  to  preclude  classifica- 
tion thereunder. 

Several  instances  have  been  called  to 
the  committee's  attention  where  classi- 
fication under  paragraph  1402  of  such 
size  board  has  bern  denied  because  the 
4  feet  and  8  feet  dimensions  have  been 
exceeded  by  up  to,  and  including,  1  inch. 
In  one  such  case,  the  importer  con- 
cerned acted  upon  advice  that  the  addi- 
tion of  1  inch  to  the  length  and  width 
of  the  particleboard  would  not  affect 
classification  under  paragraph  1402. 
However,  the  collector  of  customs  who 
classified  this  merchandise  deemed  such 
excess  to  preclude  classification  undrr 
paragraph  1402.  The  result  is  that  the 
importer  in  ciuestion  is  liable  for  duties 
amounting  tc  four  times  the  value  of  the 
particleboard  he  brought  into  the  United 
States.  There  are  also  other  entries  of 
particleboard  awaiting  classification 
where  the  question  of  classification 
centers  abou:  the  effect  of  an  excess  of 
up  to  1  inch  in  the  4  and  8  feet  dimen- 
sions. 

Your  committee  understands  that  the 
addition  of  up  to  1  inch  in  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  particleboard  in  question  is 
for  purposes  of  protecting  the  true  4- 
by  8-foot  size .  If.  as  often  happens  dur- 
ing handling  and  shipping,  the  edges  of 
the  boards  a:-e  damaged,  the  extra  mar- 
gin can  be  trimmed  without  affecting 
the  basic  4-  by  8-foot  size.  The  addi- 
tion of  such  a  small  amount  of  board 
should  not,  m  the  opinion  of  your  com- 


mittee, affect  its  classification  and  such 
boards  should  be  treated  as  4-  by  8-foot 
boards. 


DESIGNATING  'BOURBON  WHIS- 
KEY' AS  A  DISTINCTIVE  PROD- 
UCT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 356,  to  designate  "bourbon  whiskey" 
as  a  distinctive  product  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  unanimously  reported 
favorably  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  with  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

Tile  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kan.sa.s? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman 
explain  just  what  this  resolution  pro- 
poses to  do? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes;  I  would  be  glad  to 
explain  it. 

The  ptu-pose  of  this  resolution,  which 
was  introduced  by  our  colleague  on  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  "W^attsI, 
and  as  amended  by  the  committee, 
unanimously  reported,  is  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  concerning 
the  designation  of  bourbon  whisky  as  a 
distinctive  product  of  the  United  States. 
This  resolution  would  express  the  sense 
of  Congress  th.at  the  appropriate  agen- 
cies of  Government  should  be  aware  of 
the  fact  that  bourbon  whisky  is  recog- 
nized as  a  distinctive  product  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  end  that  such 
agencies  will  take  appropriate  action  to 
prohibit  the  importation  of  whisky  des- 
ignated as  bourbon  whisky  into  the 
United  States,  unless  such  whisky  is 
clearly  labeled  to  show  the  countrv'  of 
origin  as  an  integral  part  of  the  name. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa,  I  am  sure, 
will  recall  that  some  years  ago  Ameri- 
can producers  of  spirits  in  the  United 
States  undertook  to  manufacture  and 
soil  what  they  wanted  to  label  "Scotch" 
whisky.  It  was  decided  that  that  could 
not  be  done,  and  if  they  did  produce 
such  a  type  of  spirit,  it  would  have  to 
be  labeled  "Scot-ch-type  whisky." 

What  we  would  provide  in  this  reso- 
lution is  that  the  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment having  functions  with  respect  to 
the  importation  of  bourbon  whisky, 
which  is  not  made  in  the  United  States, 
follow  a  similar  kind  of  practice  with 
respect  to  such  imports  and  insure  that 
the  label  on  the  product  would  clearly 
negate  any  inference  that  the  bourbon 
was  domestically  produced. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wanted  to  ask  the  pen- 
tlcman  whether  this  was  going  to  in- 
jure m  any  way  a  certain  individual 
in  this  country  who  long  has  held,  as  I 
understand  it,  a  very  lucrative  contract 
or  franchise  for  the  sale  in  this  coim- 
try  of  Scoteh  whisky  and  who,  as  I  fur- 
ther understand,  made  a  substantial  for- 
tune in  his  exclusive  contracts,  or  what- 
ever they  might  be  described  to  be.  in 
the  handling  of  Scotch  whisky.  I 
would  not  want  to  see  the  peddling  of 


bourbon  whisky  fall  into  the  hands  of 
any  one  individual  so  that  he.  too,  could 
amass  a  very  substantial  fortune  that 
might  also  be  used  for  political  and 
other  purposes. 

The  gentleman  can  assure  me  that 
this  will  not  happen? 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  can  well  tmderstand  the 
gentleman's  concern  that  we  avoid  that 
situation  with  respect  to  bourbon  whis- 
ky. We  are  endeavoring  here  to  make 
it  impossible  for  a  person  to  import  bour- 
bon whisky  into  the  United  States  with 
just  that  product  name  on  the  label 
and  thereby  create  the  impression  to  the 
piu-chaser  here  that  such  product  v.as 
American.  This  is  a  labeling  proposi- 
tion only,  and  I  think  in  justice  to  the 
people  who  produce  bourbon  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  justice  to  the  peo- 
ple who  provide  the  mcterials  that  are 
used  in  its  manufacture,  that  we  should 
at  least  tr>-  to  protect  the^re  people  from 
the  importation  of  some  "synthetic- 
type"  product  under  the  name  "bour- 
bon"— a  name  established  heie  in  the 
United  States  to  signify  an  American 
product. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  wants  us  to 
do  all  we  can  in  the  labeling  of  such 
products  t/O  make  clear  to  the  American 
purchasers  that  these  are  not  American- 
made  pro<lucts  but  imported  products. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman,  that  all  imported  products 
should  be  so  labeled.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  another  question,  and 
in  so  doing  let  me  say  I  have  a  high  re- 
gard for  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 
Mr.  Watts. 

Would  the  provisions  of  this  bill  be 
limited  to  Kentucky  bourbon? 

Mr.  MlliiS.     Oh,  by  no  means. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  put  Kentucky  mountain  dew 
mider  a  bourbon  label,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Not  under  this  bill. 
This  has  only  to  do  with  "mountain 
dew"  imported  from  outside  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  explanation,  and 
withdraw  ny  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPIL^KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Whereas  It  h.is  been  the  commercial  pwllcy 
of  the  United  States  to  recognize  marks  of 
origin  applicable  to  alcoholic  beverages  Im- 
ported into  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  such  commercial  policy  has  been 
impleraent<(d  by  the  promulgation  of  appro- 
priate regulations  which,  among  other 
things,  establish  standards  of  Identity  fcr 
such  imported  alcoholic  beverages;    and 

Whereas  among  the  standards  of  Identity 
which  have  been  established  are  those  for 
"Scotch  whisky"  as  a  distinctive  product  of 
Scotland,  manufactured  in  Scotland  in  com- 
pliance with  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  regu- 
lating the  manufacture  of  Scotch  whisky  for 
consumption  In  Great  Brit.aln  and  fcr  "Ca- 
ntulian  whisky"  as  a  distinctive  product  of 
Canada,  manufactured  In  Canada  in  compli- 
ance with  the  laws  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  n'guiating  the  manufacture  of 
whisky  fcr  constimption  In  Cr^nuda  and  for 
"cognac"  £.6  grape  brandy  distilled  in  the 
Cognac  region  of  France,  which  Is  entitled  to 
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be  so  designated  by  the  laws  and  regul.T.lons 
of  the  French  Government;  and 

Whereas  '•bourbon  whiskey"  Is  a  distinctive 
product  of  the  United  States  and  is  unlike 
other  types  of  alcohohc  beverages,  whether 
Imported  or  domestic; 

Whereas  to  be  entitled  to  the  designation 
■bourb'jn  whiskey"  the  product  muit  con- 
form to  the  highest  standirds  and  must  be 
manufactured  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  United  States  which 
prescribe  a  standard  of  identity  for  '■bourbon 
whiskey";  and 

Wiiereas  bourbon  whiskey  has  achieved 
recognition  and  acceptance  throughout  the 
world  as  a  distinctive  product  of  the  United 
States:   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Reprcfcntativc; 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  recognition  cf  the 
bourbon  whiskey  as  a  distinctive  product  of 
the  United  States  be  brought  to  tioe  atten- 
tion of  tlie  appropriate  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government  toward  the  end  that  such 
agencies  will  lake  appropriate  action  to  deter 
and  prevent  persons  outside  the  United 
States  from  designating  whisky  as  "bourbon 
whiskey"  and  to  prohibit  the  importation 
into  the  United  Stat-es  of  whisky  designated 
as  "bourbon  whiskey". 

With  the  following  commi'itf'e  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  revolving  clause 
and  insert:  "That  it  Is  tiie  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  recognition  of  bourbon  whiskey  as 
a  distinctive  product  of  the  United  States  be 
brought  to  the  attentif^n  of  the  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government 
toward  the  end  that  svich  agencies  will  take 
appropriate  action  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion into  the  United  States  of  whisky  desig- 
nated as  ■bourb<jn  whiskey',  unless  it  is 
clearly  labeled  to  show  the  country  of  origin 
as  an   integral   part  of   the   name." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  conc'iirrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  356, 
which  was  introduced  by  our  colleague 
on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
the  Honorable  John  C.  Watts,  and 
which,  as  amended,  is  unanimously  rec- 
ommended, is  to  express  the  sense  of 
Congress  concerning  the  designation 
"bourbon  whiskey"  as  a  distinctive 
product  of  the  United  States. 

This  resolution  would  express  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government  should 
be  aware  of  the  fact  that  bourbon  whis- 
ky is  recognized  as  a  distinctive  product 
cf  the  United  States  to  the  end  that 
such  agencies  will  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion to  prohibit  the  importation  of  whis- 
ky designated  as  "bourbon  whLskiy" 
unless  such  whisky  is  clearly  labeled  to 
show  the  country  of  origin  as  an  integral 
pnrt  of  the  name. 

There  have  been  several  attempts  by 
foreign  concerns  to  apply  the  distinctive 
name  "bourbon"  to  foreign  produced 
spirits.  A  few  of  such  attempts  suc- 
ceeded in  that  such  products  were  sold 
in  the  United  States  as  "bourbon." 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
believes  that  imported  spirits  designated 
as  "bourbon"  should  also  bear  on  the  la- 
bel, as  an  integral  part  of  the  name,  the 
country  of  origin  of  such  spirits.  Since 
the  designation  "bourbon"  carries  with  it 


the  connotation  of  a  U.S. -produced 
whisky,  it  is  necessary  to  dispel  this 
meaning  when  the  product  so  des- 
ignated is  one  which  has  not  been  pro- 
duced in  the  United  Stat.'s.  If  the  coun- 
try of  origin  is  shown  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  name  on  the  label  of  such  foreign- 
produced  spirits,  no  inference  of  U.S. 
origin  should  be  drawn  from  the  des- 
ignation as  •  bourbon." 


ESTI?.L\'IED  INCOME  TAX  FOR 

FISHERMEN 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  fiom  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  "HR.  6413)  to  extend  to 
fishermen  the  same  treatment  accorded 
farme:s  in  relation  to  estimated  income 
tax.  with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
and  Concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  18.  strike  out  "1961"  and  Insert 
"1962" 

The  SPKAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkar.sas:' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONEERENCE  REPORT— MILITARY 
CONSTRUCTION  APPROPRIATION 
BIIX, 

Mr  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unan:moiLs  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  have  until  mid- 
night to  file  a  conference  report  on  H.R. 
12870,  the  military  construction  appro- 
priation bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri';' 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERISHABLE   AGRICLT.TURAL  COM- 
MODITIES ACT,  1930 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  CooLEYl,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  desk 
the  bill  iS.  1037  1  to  amend  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Perishable  Agricultural 
Commodities  Act,  1930.  relating  to  prac- 
tices in  the  marketing  of  perishable 
agricultural  commodities,  with  House 
amendments  thereto,  insist  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House,  and  agree 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  tl\e  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklanoma"' 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Grant, 
Hagev  of  California.  Jennings,  Teague 
of  California,  and  McIntire, 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON  THURSDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  13 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  tomorrow,  Wednesday,   it  ad- 


journ to  meet  at  11  o'clock  on  Thunsday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man why  he  is  asking  that  we  meet  at  11 
o'clock  Thursday? 

Mr.  ALBERT,  In  order  to  expedite  a 
rather  heavy  legislative  program  for  the 
balance  of  the  week. 

Mr.  GROSS  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  that  on  Friday  we  will  have  5  hours 
of  general  debate  if  we  propose  to  call 
out  the  U.N.  bond  issue,  and  I  hope  it  is 
called  out — or  to  dispose,  let  me  put  it 
that  way,  dispose  of  the  bond  issue  with 
5  hours  of  general  debate  in  one  day? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  No.  It  is  certainly  our 
hope  that  we  will  finish  that  bill  by 
Friday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE    ON    ARMED    SERVICES 

Mr.  AI^ERT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  coi^ent  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  may  sit  during  gen- 
eral debate  on  Thursday  and  Friday  of 
this  week 

The  SPEAKER.  L^  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPLICATION  OF  CFIRTAIN  LAWS 
TO  AMERICAN  S.AMOA— MES-'^AGT^ 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPE.AKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  Unltea  States,  which  was  read: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

In  compliance  with  the  request  con- 
tained in  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  (the  Senate  concurring 
therein),  I  return  herewith  H.R.  10062 
entitled  "An  act  to  extend  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  laws  in  American  Samoa  " 
John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House,  September  11.  1962. 


HIGHER  INTER I-:ST  RATES  ON  FOR- 
EIGN TIME  DEPOSITS 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  Hou.se  Resolution  780  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itfrelf  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
12080)  to  permit  domestic  banks  to  pay  In- 
terest on  time  deposits  of  foreign  govern- 
ments at  rates  differing  from  those  applicable 
to  domestic  depositors  After  general  debate. 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
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minute  rule  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  witli  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recomnlt 

Mr.  THOR.VBERRY  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  IMr.  SmithI.  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  as  much  time  as  I  may 
consume, 

Mr.  Speaki.-r.  House  Resolution  780 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  I  H.R  12080)  to  permit  domestic 
banks  to  pay  interest  on  time  deposits 
of  foreign  governments  at  rates  differ- 
ing from  those  applicable  to  domestic 
depositors  The  resolution  is  an  open 
rule,  and  provides  for  1  hour  of  general 
debate. 

H.R.  12080  exempts  from  interest  ceil- 
ings now  imposed  by  regulation  under 
the  Federal  FLeserve  Act  and  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  the  time  de- 
posits of  foreign  governments,  their 
central  banks  or  other  monetary  au- 
thorities, and  international  financial  in- 
stitutions of  which  the  United  States  is 
a  member. 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  IMr 
PatmanI,  who  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, the  objective  of  the  bill  is  to  en- 
courage foreign  governments  to  main- 
tain dollar  accoimts  in  this  country 
rather  than  convert  these  dollar  ac- 
coimts into  gold  or  transfer  these  funds 
to  other  financial  centers  whereby  they 
could  be  acquired  by  financial  institu- 
tions of  other  countries  and  be  converted 
into  gold. 

Mr.  Speakej-,  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  the  rule. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  understanding  of  the 
bill  H.R.  12080  IS  as  just  staled  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  IMr.  Thorn- 
berry  I.  The  rule  is  an  open  rule,  with 
1  hour  of  general  debate  on  this  measure. 
The  commir.tee  stated  in  their  report 
that  in  the  area  covered  by  the  bill  where 
a  foreign  central  banking  function  is  in- 
volved the  payment  of  a  higher  rate  of 
interest  than  is  paid  by  private  deposi- 
tors is  justified  as  being  m  the  iJublic 
interest. 

There  is  a  minority  report  filed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr,  VanikI  in 
which  he  reviews  his  objections  to  some 
of  the  reasons  the  proponents  advance 
for  this  measure.  His  final  conclusion 
is  that  this  legislation  has  no  substan- 
tial effect  on  the  balance-of-payments 
problem,  and  he  seriously  questions 
whether  this  legislation  is  in  the  public 
interest. 

Personally.  I  do  not  claim  to  be  knowl- 
edgeable on  this  particular  subject,  and 
I  shall  listen  to  the  debate  relative 
thereto.  However,  I  know  of  no  objec- 
tion to  the  rule. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yie  d ' 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 


Mr,  GROSS,  I  do  not  know  whet  he: 
the  gentleman  from  California  can  an- 
swer thi.<;  question  or  not,  but  what  in- 
terest rat^'  i.<^  propo-sed  to  be  paid'' 

Mr,  SMITH  of  California  There  is  no 
ceiling  The  ceiling  is  taken  off  com- 
pletely. I  stand  to  be  corrected  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  IMr  Patman]  if 
my  statement  is  wrong. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Within  legal  limits,  it 
IS  up  to  each  bank  to  pay  interest  and 
the  banks  will  not  pay  any  unreasonable 
rate.  I  am  sure,  because  it  would  be 
uneconomic. 

Mr,  GROSS  ^!'  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  California  yield  so  that 
I  may  a.^^k  the  gentleman  from  Texas  a 
question? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California,  I  will  yield 
whatever  time  is  necessary  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  a.sk  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  what  is  the  prevailing 
rate  now  on  these  foreign  deposits? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  would  say  about  3'2 
percent  or  3  percent,  I  do  not  know  for 
sure,  but  it  is  in  that  range  of  3  percent 
to  3 '2  percent 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  then  you  must  plan 
to  increase  the  interest  rate  by  at  least 
1  percent  or  more  in  order  to  lend  any 
attractiveness  to  the  interest  rate  in  the 
hope  of  keeping  some  of  the  money  in 
this  country.  How  much  does  the 
gentleman  think  it  will  be  necessary  to 
increase  if 

Mr  PATMAN,  I  do  not  know  '.vhether 
they  will  have  to  increase  the  rate  at  all. 
There  is  no  movement  of  gold  now  to 
amount  to  anything  so,  evidently,  the 
rate  must  be  satisfacton-'  as  it  is  now. 
A  lot  of  this  money  is  here  for  business 
reasons  anyway. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  well 
knows  that  3^_.  percent  is  not  attractive 
to  some  foreign  countries:  does  he  not? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Of  course,  m  some 
countries  25  percent  would  not  be.  but 
we  are  not  trymc  to  compete  with  them. 

Mr  GROSS  The  gentleman  knows. 
I  am  sure,  that  Argentina  had  money 
on  deposit  in  this  country  m  1960  and 
1961  and  they  were  reportedly  drawing 
3 '2  percent  interest  on  it.  Yet.  Argen- 
tina turned  those  dollars  in  and  got  gold 
for  it  to  the  extent  of  $150  million  and, 
at  this  time,  incidentally,  we  were  in- 
creasing foreign  aid  to  Argentina — 
winch  does  not  make  a  nickel's  worth  of 
sense  either.  The  gentleman  knows.  I 
am  sure,  that  3^2  percent  is  not  going 
to  hold  money  in  this  country  on  the 
basis  of  the  experience  we  have  had 
heretofore 

Mr,  PATMAN  I  do  not  know  the 
exact  rate,  but  I  believe  it  will  hold  it 


GROSS,     It  did  not  hold  Argen- 


now 

Mr 
tina, 

Mr,  PATMAN,  Well.  Argentina  had 
another  ax  to  grind  besides  that  You 
know  gold  6iyes  not  draw  interest,  but 
dejwsit,'-  draw  interest  and  it  is  not  much 
inducement  to  a  country  to  have  a  de- 
ix)sit  here  to  draw  the  gold  out.  just  for 
that  reason  alone  because  gold  is  a 
burden  to  them.  They  have  to  pay  secu- 
rity charges  and  they  have  to  pay  in- 
surance charges  of  all  kmd.'^  and  they 
get  no  interest  on  it.  It  is  just  dead 
weight. 


Mr.  GROSS.  If  gold  is  such  a  bur- 
den— why  is  it  going  out  at  the  rate  of 
$500  milhcn  a  clip. 

Mr,  PATMAN.  That  has  to  be  con- 
sidered in  its  relation  to  other  problems, 
and  it  is  a  relative  matter. 

Mr  GROSS.  Perhaps,  we  can  get  into 
some  more  of  this  later  in  general  de- 
bate, but  I  am  not  now  convinced  that 
this  bill  is  in  the  interest  of  this  country. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question. 

The  prcAious  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PADRE     ISLAND     NATIONAL 
SEASHORE 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  the  resolution.  House  Resolution 
776,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  rhat  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whcle  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S  4) 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Padre  Island  National  Seashore.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bin,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Int«rior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be 
In  order  to  consider  the  subslltut*  amend- 
ment recommended  by  the  Conimiitee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  now  In  the  bill 
and  such  isubstitute  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  shall  be  considered  under  the 
flve-mlnute  rule  as  an  original  bill.  At  the 
conclusion  of  such  consideration  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  member  may  demand 
a  separate  vot*  in  the  House  on  any  of  the 
amendments  adopted  In  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee  sub- 
stitute The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendment'  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit wltli  or  without  Instructions. 

C.*LL    OF    THE    HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr, 
ALBERT'.  Evidently,  a  quorum  is  not 
present, 

Mr.  THORNBERRY,  Mr  Speaker.  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  t-o  an.'^wer  to 
their  names: 

IRoUNo  211) 

Abbitt  Avery  Boland 

.\ddabbo  Ayres  Bonner 

Alexander  Bailey  Boykin 

Andersen,  Baring  Biademaa 

Minn.  Barrett  Brewster 

Arends  Bass.  N.H.  BromweU 

Ashbrook  Berry  Broomfield 

Ashley  Betts  Brown 

Asplnall  Blltcb  Bucklev 
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Burke.  Ky. 

CahlU 

Carey 

Teller 

Chelf 

Chlperfleld 

Church 

Clancy 

Coad 

Cohelan 
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Tha  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  On  this  roUcall  236  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorxim. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  30  minutes  of  my  time  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Smith], 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  776 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  S.  4, 
a  bill  which  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Padre  Island  National  Sea- 
shore. This  is  an  open  rule,  and  pro- 
vides for  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  S.  4  is  the  third  of  a  se- 
ries of  three  such  bills  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
has  considered  in  detail  during  the  87th 
Congress.  The  others,  both  of  which 
have  passed  the  House,  provided  for  the 
creation  of  the  Cape  Cod  National  Sea- 
shore, Mass.,  and  the  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore.  Calif. 

Padre  Island  is  a  barrier  reef  lying 
off  the  coast  of  Texas  with  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  its  east  and  Laguna  Madre 
to  its  west.  Its  northern  end  is  about 
opposite  Corpus  Christi,  its  other  end  is 
113  miles  to  the  south  and  almost  at 
the  Mexican  border.  The  Intracoastal 
Waterway,  which  was  proposed  for  its 
western  boimdary.  runs  parallel  to  the 
island  in  Laguna  Madre. 


In  width.  Padre  Island  varies  about  3 
miles  to  a  quarter  mile  or  less.  It  is 
practically  pure  sand  and  fragmented 
shell.  There  are  few  trees  on  it,  and 
such  vegetation  as  is  visible  to  the  lay- 
man is  low  beach  grass  and  similar  spe- 
cies. Its  climate  at  the  northern  end 
is  similar  to  that  of  St.  Petersburg.  Fla., 
and  at  the  .'southern  end  to  that  of  Fort 
Laudcidale. 

As  li  evident  from  its  description  and 
as  was  pointed  out  by  the  distinguished 
Kontleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford 1.  the  cl'.airmnn  of  the  .subcommittee 
which  handled  thi.s  b.ll,  when  he  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  on  Rules  to 
request  a  rule.  Padre  Lsland  Is  distinc- 
tively liifferont  from  Cape  Cod  and  Point 
Reyes,  the  former  of  which  is  for  the  most 
part  a  fairly  closely  settled  area  with 
centuries  of  history  behind  it,  and  the 
latter  primarily  a  lush  cattie  area  with 
mountains  and  forests  in  addition.  As 
is  pointed  out  in  the  committee  report, 
both  the  location  of  Padre  Island  and  its 
present  comparative  lack  of  development 
will  make  it  an  admirable  complement  to 
these  two  areas.  Its  establishment  as 
a  national  seashore  will  also  help  to  over- 
come a  serious  deficiency  in  our  national 
life  and  that  is  the  need  for  adequate 
access  to  our  sliorelmes  for  public  recrea- 
tion. 

Padre  Island  is  well  located  to  serve  a 
very  .substantial  portion  of  the  Nation's 
population.  With  proper  development, 
its  easy  accessibility  and  year-round 
usability  will  make  it  attractive  to  mil- 
lions every  year  for  swimming,  boating, 
fishing,  hiking,  camping,  picnicking,  the 
observation  of  its  birdlife.  and  the  study 
of  nature.  It  is.  at  the  same  time,  suf- 
ficiently large  to  afford  those  who  prefer 
solitude  to  find  it  within  its  confines. 

The  committee  has  recommended  that 
S.  4  be  amended  to  include  a  length  of 
about  80  miles.  The  national  seashore 
will  encompass  about  47,000  acres  of  firm 
land,  with  additional  adjacent  water 
areas  both  on  the  gulf  side  of  the  island 
and  In  the  northern  part  of  the  Laguna 
Madre. 

Tht?  committee  has  also  recommended 
an  authorization  of  $5  million  for  the 
acquisition  of  this  land. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  the  resolution  and  I  urge  its  adoption 
in  order  that  the  House  may  consider  this 
very  worthy  legislation. 

Mr  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  this  is  an  open  rule  and 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  S.  4, 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

It  ;.s  my  understanding  that  the  ex- 
planation of  the  bill  is  precisely  the  same 
as  that  given  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  IMr.  ThornberryI,  and  I  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks. 

In  addition,  there  are  a  few  things  in 
the  committee  report  on  which  I  should 
like  to  comment.  S.  4  as  it  originally 
came  to  the  House  provided  for  the  ap- 
propriation of  $4  million  for  this  land 
acquisition.  The  amendment  of  the 
House  committee  has  increased  it  to 
$5  million. 

The  bulk  of  the  fast  lands  to  be  ac- 
quired  are   in   the   ownership   of   nine 


corporations  and  individuals.  The  sub- 
merged lands  are  owned  by  the  State  of 
Texas. 

The  committee  states  that  the  mineral 
interests  will  not  be  acquired  and  that, 
except  at  the  two  ends  of  the  proposed 
seashore  where  there  appears  to  be  some 
subdivision  activity,  which  has  not  been 
accompanied  thus  far  by  actual  building, 
the  only  present  u.se  for  the  land  is  for 
grazing.  An  overall  average  allowance 
of  $100  per  acre  of  fn.st  land  seems  to  be 
reasonable.  As  In  other  cases,  however, 
the  committee  points  out  that  the  cost 
estimates  of  this  .sort  vary  widely,  and 
that  the  adequacy  of  this  allowance  may 
well  change  if  the  lands  arc  not  acquired 
within  the  relatively  near  future. 

Other  expenses  such  as  development 
costs  are  estimated  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  at  about  $3,300,000  during 
the  first  5  years,  and  operating  costs 
will  be  borne  from  the  usual  appropria- 
tions from  the  National  Park  Service. 

My  understanding  is  that  this  is  the 
third  of  these  bills  which  the  Interior 
Committee  has  considered — the  first  be- 
ing Cape  Cod,  the  second  Point  Reyes  in 
California,  and  now  Padre  Island. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
the  rule. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


HIGHER  INTEREST  RATES  ON  TIME 
DEPOSITS  OF  FOREIGN  GOVERN- 
MENTS 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  iH.R.  12080  >  to  permit 
domestic  banks  to  pay  interest  on  time 
deposits  of  foreign  governments  at  rates 
differing  from  those  applicable  to  domes- 
tic depositors. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Hou.se  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  12080,  with 
Mr.  Delaney  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patm.*ln1  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  fMr.  Kil- 
bitrn]  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  fMr.  PatmanI. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  12080  amends  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  and  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  so  as  to  eliminate 
the  maximum  ceilings  on  interest  rates 
which  banks  can  pay  In  the  United 
States  on  official  time  deposits  of  for- 
eign governments,  their  central  banks 
or  monetary  authorities,  and  Interna- 
tional financial  institutions  of  which  the 
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United  States  is  a  member  The  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  will  implement 
one  of  a  series  of  recommendations  made 
by  the  President  in  his  balance-of-pay- 
ments  message  of  February  6.  1961 

While  I  consider  the  enactment  of 
this  bill  essential  I  do  not  wish  to  Imply 
or  claim  that  oy  its  passacr  we  will  .solve 
all  of  our  biilanco-of-pavmciii,'.  prob- 
lems. Tlie  le.cl  of  rates  available  for 
official  lime  d'po.sit.s  at  our  commercial 
banks  is,  of  course,  only  one  of  many 
factors  which  influence  the  choice  of 
foreign  monetary  authorities  between 
holding  dollar.'  or  gold  or  any  other  cur- 
rency. When  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Treasury  for  Monetary  Affairs,  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  V  Roosa  appeared  before 
our  committee  he  em})ha.si/ed  this  point. 
Mr.  Roosa  stated 

Nevertheless,  the  flexlbUlty  permitted  by 
this  bin  will  be  a  worthwhile  addition  to  our 
total  effort  to  a':hleve  a  pattern  ot  financial 
arrangements  equal  to  the  task  of  support- 
ing the  poeltion  of  the  dollar — and  with  It 
the  whole  International  monetary  system 
based  upon  the  use  of  the  dollar  side  by  side 
with  gold  as  a  reserve  currency. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  heard  criticism 
of  the  bill  on  the  grounds  that  upon  its 
enactment  it  would  be  discriminatory  be- 
cause it  would  permit  the  payment  of 
higher  interest  rates  on  foreign  official 
time  deposits  than  on  other  time  de- 
posits. Obviously  this  is  true  but  no 
more  so  than  our  longstanding  policy 
of  permitting  the  conversion  of  dollar 
accounts  into  gold  when  requested  to  do 
for  a  legitimate  monetary  pui-pose  by  a 
foreign  monetary  authority.  All  of  us 
recognize.  I  am  sure,  that  there  are  cer- 
tain attnbut^^s  of  the  intt'rnational  mon- 
etary system,  if  it  is  going  to  work  with 
full  effectiveness,  which  require  the  spe- 
cial handling  of  the  monetaiT  reserves 
that  underhe  the  currency.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  not 
discnminatory  between  private  domestic 
depositors  and  private  foreign  depositors, 
for  private  depositors,  whether  domestic 
or  foreign  would  continue  to  be  subject 
to  the  same  ceiling  rates  of  inte^rest  on 
time  deposits. 

Consequently,  the  area  covered  by  the 
bill,  where  a  foreign  central  banking 
function  is  involved,  the  payment  of  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  than  is  paid  to 
private  depositors  can  be  justified,  in  my 
judgment,  as  being  in  the  public  interest. 
Furthermore,  ihe  market  in  which  these 
fund.s — official  time  deposits — are  han- 
dled IS  quite  different  and  distinct  from 
the  domestic  market. 

The  provision  of  law  establishing  a 
maximum  Interest  rate  for  time  and  sav- 
ings deposits  was  originally  included  in 
the  Banking  Act  of  1933  with  the  objec- 
tive. I  believe,  of  preventing  unsound 
competition  between  banks.  Short-term 
dollar  assets  held  by  foreigners,  includ- 
ing foreign  monetary  authorities  were 
very  small  at  that  time.  Today,  how- 
ever, these  assets  have  become  very  large. 
On  April  30.  1962,  total  foreit^n  deposits 
in  U.S.  banks  totaled  more  than  $11  bil- 
lion. Of  this  total  it  has  been  estimated 
that  perhaps  $3  billion  represent  time 
deposits  in  our  commercial  banks  and  of 
these  some  $2  1  billion  were  deposits  of 
foreign  central  banks,  official  institutions 
and   international   organizations.      Our 


monetary  authorities  believe  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  will  help  us  to  keep  these 
official  time  deposits  and  possibly  will  be 
instrumental  in  increasing  the  amount 
held  m  this  type  of  account 

Mr  Chairman,  I  believe  the  problem 
and  the  proposed  .solution  facing  us  to- 
day are  not  unlike  those  which  have 
ari.sen  during  emergency  wartime  periods 
in  the  past,  when  it  was  found  necessary 
to  deal  with  basic  differences  in  produc- 
tion costs  of  a  single  product  There 
too — a.s  in  the  case  of  copper  production 
during  World  War  11  for  example— the 
choice  had  to  be  made  between  uniform 
regulations  or  specialized  action  in  se- 
lected areas  You  will  recall  the  vexing 
problem  which  faced  ODM  in  the  .sum- 
mei  of  1941  in  tj-\-inp  to  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  copper.  They  accomplished 
this  by  continuing  the  control  of  the 
basic  price  paid  for  copper  to  those  pro- 
ducers who  m  fact  produced  approxi- 
mat^'ly  90  percent  of  the  copper  in  the 
country  but  permitted  the  payment  of  a 
premium  over  the  basic  price  for  "above 
quota"  production  of  the.se  companies. 
.ArraiiEements  were  also  made  for  the 
payment  of  premiums  for  the  entire  out- 
put of  mines  which  were  not  producing 
in  1941.  Consequently  the  creat  bulk  of 
our  copper  production  was  paid  for  at  the 
ba.sic  controlled  price  established  by  the 
Government  and  only  the  increased  pro- 
duction received  the  premium  payments. 
Certainly  this,  in  a  fundamental  sense,  is 
quite  similar  to  the  problem  which  this 
legislation  i.<;  addressing  itself 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  Committee  on  Bankmp  and  Cur- 
rency handled  that  legislation  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  under  an  open  rule. 
Neither  on  this  nor  any  other  bill  has 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
ever  had  a  closed  rule  Even  when  we 
were  handling  legislation  like  the  OPA 
and  similar  matters,  every  bill  came  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  under  an  open 
rule,  yet  the  OPA  involved  8  million 
prices  and  commodities,  and  amend- 
ments could  be  introduced  to  any  part  of 
the  bill.  Notwithstanding  that  we  never 
had  a  closed  rule,  and  the  committee 
fought  this  copper  legislation  out  on  its 
merits. 

There  were  those  who  criticized  us  and 
asked.  "Do  you  mean  to  say  you  are 
going  to  keep  the  price  at  12  cents,  yet 
let  others  receive  more?"  We  said, 
"Yes."  and  here  is  the  reason:  we  wanted 
all  the  copper  production  we  could  get. 
The  big  companies.  Anaconda  and  Ken- 
necott.  were  producing  all  they  could 
and  at  12  cents  they  were  making  a  good 
profit,  all  they  wanted,  all  they  needed. 
So  why  pay  them  to  get  the  production 
increased  10  percent?  Therefore,  we 
authorized  ODM  to  pay  a  premium  price. 
They  paid  generally  about  5  cents  a 
pound  extra.  This  opened  up  the  mar- 
ginal mines  of  the  producers  that  could 
not  produce  at  12  cents  a  pound,  but  they 
could  at  17  cents  a  pound.  They  made 
plenty  of  money  out  of  it  and  the  Gov- 
ernment saved  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

That  is  a  comparable  situation  in 
which  we  do  not  want  to  lose  our  gold 
we  have.  Sometimes,  in  international 
transactions,  it  is  necessary  to  lose  some 


of  our  gold  I  think  it  was  a  healthy 
thing  to  have  lost  some  of  our  gold  in 
the  past  because  we  had  too  much.  We 
have  40  percent  now.  Before  that  we 
had  much  more  I  do  not  look  upon  that 
as  an  unhealthy  thing  for  our  economy 
to  have  lost,  the  amount  of  gold  we  have 
lost.  But  AC  do  not  want  to  go  much 
further  thun  we  are  today  because  we 
want  to  hold  It  as  near  that  figure  as 
we  can 

And  to  do  that  we  have  to  make  it  at- 
tractive to  the  foreign  central  banks. 
And  this  applies  only  to  foreign  central 
banks.  It  coes  not  apply  to  private  cor- 
l)oiations  or  individuals  So  we  must 
make  it  atti  active  for  them  to  keep  their 
deposits  here,  and  in  order  to  do  that, 
in  order  to  oe  competitive,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky,  Chairman  Spence, 
brought  ou'-  in  our  committee,  in  order 
to  be  competitive  with  other  govern- 
ments, we  have  to  pay  a  little  premium 
price.  That  is  what  we  propose  to  do  in 
this  bill. 

Unlike  copper  production,  where  the 
extra  cost  came  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
taxpayers,  "he  cost  of  this  comes  out  of 
the  banks.  The  Government  does  not 
pay  any  of  this  extra  cost,  the  taxpayers 
do  not  pay  any  of  the  extra  cost.  This 
extra  cost  is  paid  by  the  banks,  and  if  it 
is  too  much  they  will  not  pay  it.  So 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  rates  going  too 
high. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  should  be  en- 
acted into  law  immediately  without  pro- 
test. 

Mr.  WIDNALL  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  House  the  objective  of  this 
bill  as  it  is  reported  on  page  3  of  the 
committee  report: 

The  objective  of  the  bill  is  to  encourage 
foreign  governments  to  maintain  dollar  ac- 
counts In  this  country  rather  than  convert 
these  dollar  accounts  directly  Into  gold  or 
to  transfer  the  funds  to  other  financial  cen- 
ters, whereupon  they  could  be  acquired  by 
official  Institutions  of  other  countries  and 
be  converted  into  gold.  The  bUl  Is  designed 
to  accomplish  this  objective  by  removing  the 
ceiling  on  rates  that  commercial  banks  in 
the  United  States  may  pay  for  foreign  of- 
ficial time  deposits,  thus  permitting  those 
banks  to  Increase  those  rates  within  the 
limit*  of  their  own  ability. 

Testimony  received  from  the  Honorable 
Robert  V.  RDOsa,  Under  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury for  Monetary  Affairs,  Indicated  that  "the 
flexibility  permitted  by  this  bill  will  be  a 
worthwhile  addition  to  our  total  effort  to 
achieve  a  pattern  of  financial  arrangements 
equal  to  the  task  of  supporting  the  position 
of  the  dollar — and  with  it,  the  whole  inter- 
national mcnetary  system  based  upon  the 
use  of  the  dollar,  side  by  side  with  gold,  as 
a  reserve   currency." 

The  minority  of  the  committee  sup- 
ported the  committee  action  and  is  sup- 
porting the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  we  feel  this 
should  make  a  helpful  contribution 
toward  our  unfavorable  balance-of -pay- 
ments situation.  We  feel  it  is  only  a 
partial  approach,  but  it  is  a  step  m  the 
right  direction. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
yield  1  mirute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss] 

Mr.  RFUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
should    act    favorably    on    H.R.    12080. 
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This  bill  exempts  the  time  deposits  of 
foreign  central  banks  and  governments, 
and  those  of  international  institutions, 
from  regulation  Q.  Hence  it  will  per- 
mit Federal  Reserve  member  banks  to 
pay  higher  interest  rates  on  these  de- 
posits. 

This  bill  adds  one  more  weapon  to  our 
armory  for  minimizing  the  conversion 
of  dollar  balances  held  by  foreign  official 
creditors  into  gold.  The  Treasury  al- 
ready has  the  power  to  issue  special 
nonmarketable  securities  with  special 
coupon.5  and  maturity  dates  to  foreign 
official  institutions.  However,  where  offi- 
cial foreign  holders  of  dollars  want  more 
freedom  than  fixed  maturity  date  securi- 
ties provide,  investment  in  time  deposits 
at  attractive  rates  would  be  a  reasonable 
alternative  to  the  purchase  of  non-in- 
terest-bearing gold. 

The  bill  can  also  help  to  keep  dollar 
deposits  in  this  country,  where  they  are 
less  likely  to  generate  a  demand  for  gold. 
Where  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  our 
commercial  banks  to  do  so,  they  will  be 
able  to  offer  interest  rates  to  foreign  of- 
ficial holders  of  dollars  which  are  com- 
petitive with  those  paid  in  financial  cen- 
Urs  outside  the  United  States.  By  so 
doing,  they  will  encourage  foreign  cen- 
tral banks  to  invest  in  dollar  deposits  in 
US.  banks  rather  than  to  use  dollars  to 
purchase  other  currencies  or  to  place 
dollars  directly  in  banks  of  other  coun- 
tries. Either  of  these  alternative  ac- 
tions could  result  in  a  loss  of  U.S.  gold 
when  too  many  dollars  wind  up  in  the 
hands  of  any  country  or  in  one  which 
has  a  policy  of  converting  a  high  pro- 
portion of  its  monetary  reserves  into 
gold. 

By  permitting  higher  interest  rates  on 
about  $2  billion  of  foreign  time  deposits, 
we  will  be  taking  a  small,  but  construc- 
tive, step  toward  protecting  our  gold 
reserves  without,  at  the  same  time,  af- 
fecting our  entire  domestic  monetary 
policy.  Unless  we  permit  specific  and 
carefully  limited  authority  to  raise  inter- 
est rates  affecting  international  short- 
term  money  movements,  we  may  be  in 
danger  of  allowing  forces  to  build  up 
which  would  have  us  raise  our  entire  in- 
terest rate  structure,  even  at  the  cost  of 
bringing  on  a  recession. 

The  European  banking  community  has 
recently,  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Bank  for  International  Settlements  and 
again  through  a  group  known  as  Work- 
ing Party  3  of  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development — 
OECD,  recommended  a  much  tighter 
money  policy  for  this  country  as  a  solu- 
tion for  our  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lem. They  would  have  us  raise  interest 
rates  not  only  for  short-term  funds,  but 
for  long-term  investment  capital  going 
into  mortgages,  municipal  and  State  gov- 
ernment financing,  and  corporate  invest- 
ment in  plant  and  equipment — the  very 
areas  we  must  stimulate  if  we  are  to  get 
and  to  sustain  a  higher  growth  rate  in 
our  economy. 

If   we   were  to  adopt  this  policy,  we 

would  not  only  inhibit  growth — we  would 

undoubtedly   push   the  economy  down- 

*ward  into  recession.    Yet  I  regret  to  say 

that   prominent  representatives   of  our 


own  banking  community  and  even  some 
people  within  our  Government  are  in 
favor  of  the  European  formula. 

V/e  are  today  in  a  period  m  which  the 
upv/ard  forces  in  the  economy  are  not 
as  strong  as  they  were  Unemployment 
has  gone  up  in  the  last  month  to  5.8  per- 
cent. Increases  in  factory  sales  and 
inventory  investment  are  modest.  Plan- 
ned increases  in  plant  and  equipment 
investment  are  disappointing.  The  con- 
sumer is  not  on  a  buying  binge.  At  such 
a  time,  it  is  of  paramount  importance 
that  interest  rates  generally  be  held  as 
low  as  possible.  Once  the  economy  goes 
into  high  gear,  many  adjustments  will 
take  place  in  our  trading  and  money 
transactions  with  other  countries  which 
may  drastically  alter  the  balance  of  pay- 
meats  in  our  favor. 

In  the  meantime,  we  must  not  be 
pushed  into  the  position  of  accepting 
tight  money  and  high  interest  rates  just 
for  balance  of  payments  reasons.  In- 
stead, we  can  take  steps  like  that  pro- 
posed by  H.R.  12080  to  give  us  a  measure 
of  protection  until  more  fundamental 
corrections  are  made. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  GrossI. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  pursue  a  question  or  two  that  I 
previously  asked  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  IMr.  P.-kTM.^Nl,  if  the  gentleman 
would  be  good  enough  to  respond. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  interest  rate 
on  foreign  deposits  would  have  to  go  to 
4.5  or  5  percent  to  make  this  bill  effec- 
tive'' 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Since  the  gentleman 
asked  me  the  question,  the  Treasury  has 
been  contacted  and  here  is  the  best  in- 
formation I  can  obtain  and  the  best  in- 
formation I  think  available:  You  know 
we  have  three  categories  of  rates,  we 
wi.l  call  them — 2.5  percent  on  funds  that 
remain  from  3  to  6  months,  3.5  per- 
cent on  funds  that  remain  for  6  months 
to  a  year,  and  then  4  percent  for  any 
period  of  time  over  a  year.  The  rate 
that  cau-ses  the  most  trouble  is  the  2.5- 
percent  rate.  It  is  believed  by  the 
monetary  authorities  that  if  we  raise  the 
2. 5 -percent  rate  t«  something  up  near 
3  percent  or  certainly  under  3.5  per- 
cent, it  will  be  sufficient;  it  will  suffice, 
and  get  the  job  done  as  near  as  it  can 
be  done. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  gentleman  say 
somewhere  around  3.5  percent;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Three  to  three  and 
five-tenths  percent.  That  will  make  it 
competitive,  as  our  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
SpenceI,  said  with  the  other  countries  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  gentleman 
would  not  want  to  put  a  limit  of  3.5 
percent  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No.  It  would  not  be 
appropriate  for  copper,  I  will  say  respect- 
fully to  the  gentleman,  because  the  banks 
are  not  going  to  pay  an  excessive  rate 
anyway.  You  see.  the  banks  have  to  take 
this  out  of  the  banks'  reserves  and  profits 
if  they  pay  an  excessive  rate.  Therefore 
they  are  not   going   to  pay   an   uneco- 


nomical rate.  They  will  only  pay  what 
is  a  competitive  rate  and  one  that  they 
c£Ui  make  money  on,  of  course.  That 
is  what  they  should  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  really 
does  not  think  that  this  is  going  to 
change  the  outflow  of  our  gold,  does  he? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes;  I  do.  I  think  it 
will  help  substantially.  I  do  not  think 
we  can  look  to  it  as  a  cure-all.  but  1 
think  it  will  help  substantially. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  difference 
between  a  cure-all  and  stopping  the  out- 
flow of  gold?  Does  the  gentleman  mean 
it  would  slow  down  the  outflow  of  gold? 
Is  this  what  the  gentleman  thinks? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Well,  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time  it  probably  will  not  result 
in  the  loss  of  any  gold,  if  this  is  effective. 
Mr.  GROSS.  What  was  that? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Over  a  long  period  of 
time  this  could  be  true.  You  know,  you 
cannot  deal  with  all  the  trouble  that 
comes  up  in  the  world  in  one  law.  You 
just  cannot  do  it.  Things  can  happen 
that  would  cause  gold  to  go  out  which 
would  not  be  connected  with  the  interest 
rate  paid  upon  deposits  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  that  I  for  one  am  not  going 
to  be  very  happy  if  the  banks  start  pay- 
ing 4.5  or  5  or  5.5  percent  on  foreign 
deposits  in  this  country.  This  is  not 
going  to  make  me  very  happy.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman.  I  do  not  see  anything 
in  this  bill  that  would  preclude  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  they  paid  45 
or  5  percent,  I  do  not  know  that  I 
will  be  too  unhappy  about  it,  because  they 
will  be  doing  something  to  help  the  entire 
country.  If  the  foreign  banks — and 
these  are  all  foreign  banks — want  to  pay 
out  money  to  help  the  entire  Nation 
without  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  Na- 
tion. I  am  willing  to  sit  by  and  let  them 
do  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well.  I  would  hate  to 
ti-y  to  sell  a  bill  of  goods  to  the  people 
of  the  congressional  district  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  or  the  people  from 
the  congressional  district  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pay  a  hieher  interest  rate  to  for- 
eigners to  get  them  out  of  the  goodness 
of  their  hearts  to  leave  their  dollars  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  There  is  nothing  to 
keep  us  from  changing  the  law  when  we 
need  to,  to  increase  the  4.5-percent  rate 
in  our  law.  If  there  is  a  real  demand  for 
it  and  a  necessity  for  it,  I  feel  sure  we 
will  do  it.  But  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  danger  in  paying  the  4.5-  or  5-per- 
cent rate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  gentleman  in 
the  gentleman's  opening  remarks  say 
that  this  was  a  bold  international  mone- 
tary policy? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Well,  I  do  not  know 
the  exact  language  that  I  used,  but  that 
would  not  be  far  from  it.  It  is  a  bold 
venture,  we  will  call  it,  because  it  has 
never  been  done  before.  But  it  is  not  at 
any  cost  to  the  taxpayers;  it  does  not 
cost  the  Government  anything.  We  are 
permitting  a  few  large  banks  that  deal 
in  these  deposits  with  foreign  central 
banks  only  to  do  this.     This  does  not 
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apply  to  indivicuals.  It  does  not  apply  to 
private  corporations  in  other  countries. 
It  applies  only  to  their  central  banks,  to 
the  monetary  authorities.  It  is  very- 
much  restricted. 

Mr  GROSS.  If  we  have  a  bold  inter- 
national financial  policy  that  is  about 
the  only  bold  mternational  policy  we 
have.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman.  It  is 
news  to  me  that  we  have  a  b<;)ld  interna- 
tional policy  o:'  any  kind. 

Mr.  PATMAI^f.  That  bold  policy  could 
be  obsolete  toriorrow.  You  cannot  tell 
when  you  deal  with  these  things  all  over 
the  world  adecuately  and  properly  and 
satisfactorily. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  what  we  have  had  is 
a  bold  international  policy,  we  could  be- 
come bankrupt;  I  could  agree  with  the 
gentleman  there. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minute:;  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  IMr.  Barry  J. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  a  question  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr  P.^tman).  I  would 
like  to  ask  if  in  effect  what  ycu  would  be 
creatmg  by  allow.ng  a  higher  interest 
rate  on  foreign  deposits  would  be  a  com- 
petitive placement  of  foreign  funds, 
comp>etitive  wiih  Treasury  bills  of  the 
range  of  3  to  6  months'  maturity,  which 
I  understand  g>es  from  2.75  percent  to 
about  3  percent  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  see  where  it 
would  be  competitive  with  these  short- 
term  rates  in  our  country  so  much.  But 
it  is  competitive  with  rates  permitted 
to  be  paid  in  other  countries  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  did  not  want  to  get 
into  that.  The  gentleman  has  explained 
that  already.  But  if  a  country  today 
owns,  say,  90-  to  180-day  paper  that  is 
pajring  2  90  percent,  .should  the  bill  pass, 
and  the  Treasury  allowed  3  percent  for 
time  deposits,  that  would  mean,  in  effect. 
that  they  could  make  arrangements  with 
the  bank  to  get  that  money  almost  at 
any  time  and  they  would  not  have  to 
wait  the  period  of  time;  in  other  words, 
we  would  be  setting  up  something  com- 
petitive with  some  of  our  own  paper  that 
we  now  have  out'^tanding,  owned  by  for- 
eign governments  or  foreign  institu- 
tions; is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  possible  by  some 
stretch  of  the  imagination  that  that 
would  be  true  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
foreign  central  banks  have  policies  and 
rules  under  which  they  have  to  diversify 
their  inve.^iments.  If  they  have  deposits 
in  local  banks  they  would  put  part  of 
their  deposits  probably  in  short-term 
bills  and  part  of  the  deposits  in  other 
kinds  of  securities. 

Mr.  BARRY  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  ultimate  cf'e-ct  would  be  an  appre- 
ciable difference,  because  they  would  get 
their  funds  from  bills  that  the  bank 
held,  and  the  bank,  in  turn,  would  buy 
bills  and  other  forms  of  investments. 
But  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  banks 
would  not  buy  he  funds  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  invest  their  money 
in  other  ways,  and  to  that  extent  I  think 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  there  is 
the  possibility  that  the  source  of  funds 
for  the  sale  of  90-  to  180-day  paper  by 
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the  Federal  Government  would  be  elim- 
inated by  virtue  of  the  competition  for 
time  deposits  that  would  carry  an  even 
higher  rate  of  interest  than  the  bills 
would  carry  that  were  sold  directly  to 
the  foreign  institutions 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  mmute. 

Mr.  Roosa.  I  believe,  answered  tiiat 
question  on  page  18  of  the  hearmgs 
The  gentleman  from  Michigan  .  Mr. 
Harvey]  was  interrogating  him  at  the 
tune.  In  answer  to  one  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan's  IMr.  Har\'ZY] 
questions  he  stated; 

I  can  assure  you  that  I  see  nothing  in  this 
measure  that  would  either  complicate  or 
interfere  -wilh  the  objectives  of  managing 
our  public  debt. 

Of  course,  that  would  include  short- 
term  securities. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr  PATMAN.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
cf  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
fourteenth  paragraph  of  section  19  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.SC.  371b)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  sentence:  "The  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  the  rate  of  in- 
terest which  may  be  paid  by  member  banks 
on  time  dep<jsits  of  foreign  governments. 
monetary  and  financial  authorities  of  for- 
eign governments  when  actmg  as  such,  or 
international  tinancia;  institutions  of  which 
the  United  States  is  a  member.". 

Sec.  2  Subsection  (g)  of  section  18  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  1 12  U  S.C 
1828igi)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  sentence:  "The  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to 
the  rate  of  interest  which  may  be  paid  by 
Insured  nonmember  banks  on  time  deposits 
of  foreign  governments,  monetary  and, 
financial  authorities  of  foreign  gjvernments 
when  acting  as  such,  or  International  finan- 
cial Institutions  of  which  the  United  States 
is  a  member  ". 

The  CHAIRXL^N.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Coniiruttce  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Albert' 
having  resumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Dil-wey, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
12080  i  to  permit  domestic  banks  to  pay 
interest  on  time  deposits  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments at  rates  differing  from  those 
applicable  to  domestic  defxisitors.  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  780.  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  thud  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  he  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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Mr.  RUTHERFORD.     Mr,  Speaker,  1 

move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  'Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bUl  iS.  4j  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Padre  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Coromittee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  Stat<'  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration cf  the  bill  S.  4.  with  Mr. 
DEiANEY  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  cnAIR}JLAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  :"rom  Texas  [Mr.  Ruther- 
ford] will  b«.?  recognized  for  30  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Chenoweth,  wUl  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas    IMr.  RuTHERFORri] . 

Mr.  RLTTHERFORD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  has  for  con- 
sideration to-iay  the  third  of  the  series  of 
three  national  seashore  bills  which  the 
Committee  en  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs has  studied  intensively  during  the 
87th  Congress.  The  first  was  Cape  Cod 
in  Massachusetts.  The  second  was  Point 
Reyes  m  Ca.ifornia.  Today  it  is  Padre 
Island  in  Texas. 

With  the  passage  of  this  biU.  this  Con- 
gress will.  I  think,  be  able  to  corigratu- 
late  itself  on  having  done  a  better  and 
more  complete  job  in  the  recreation  and 
conservation  field  than  any  of  its  pred- 
ecessors for  many  and  many  a  year. 
The  inclusion  of  these  three  areas  with- 
in our  great  national  park  system  is  the 
culmination  of  years  of  work — work 
that  dates  buck  at  least  to  1938  and  per- 
haps much  rurther.  It  is  the  culmina- 
tion, also,  of  hard  intensive  work  during 
this  Congress  and  I  want  to  pay  tribute 
to  all  those  who  participated  in  it — the 
sponsors  of  the  bills,  the  gentlemen 
from  Texas  [Mr.  KaooRE  and  Mr. 
YotMfG];  the  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Parks,  majority  and 
minority  alil:e.  who  listened  and  studied 
and  worked  on  the  bills  with  untold 
patience;  tha  organizations  outside  the 
Congress  who,  though  they  argued 
vigorously  for  their  various  points  of 
view,  conti-ibuted  immeasurably  to  the 
perfection  of  the  bills;  the  officers  in  the 
executive  br,mch  who  appeared  before 
the  committje  here  in  Washington  and 
showed  us  ever>-  courtesy  on  our  field 
trips:  and,  j.bove  all,  the  chainnan  of 
the  full  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  AspTNALLl  without  whose  help 
and  cooperaion  we  would  have  gotten 
nowhere. 

In  the  S!  ashore  recreation  survey 
which  the  ^ational  Park  Service  pre- 
pared some  years  ago  with  donated 
funds.  Padre  Island's  merits  were  sum- 
marized thus 

Its  great  sizi^-  and  remote  character,  end- 
less sweep  of  broad  beach,  grase- topped 
dunes  and  win:iswept  sand  farmaii.'iis  have 
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great  appeal.  Its  natural  resources,  histori- 
cal and  biological  values  should  be  preserved 
in  public  ownership 

I  think  this  pretty  well  summarizes 
the  situation  today.  Here  we  have  an 
island  117  miles  long  lying  just  off  the 
coast  of  Texas  between  Corpus  Christi 
on  the  north  and  the  Mexican  border  on 
the  south.  More  than  75  percent  of  its 
length  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  side  is 
virtually  in  the  same  state  as  it  was 
when  De  Soto  sailed  past  it  in  1543  on 
his  way  between  what  is  now  Galveston 
and  Panuco.  It  is  only  the  northern 
and  southern  tips  of  the  island  that  have 
been  developed. 

An  undeveloped  stretch  of  seashore  of 
any  great  length  which  is  usable  for  rec- 
reation is,  unfortunately,  such  a  rarity 
in  our  country  today  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  lose  any  reasonable  opportunity 
that  comes  along  to  preserve  and  protect 
It.  Padre  Island  is  superlative  in  this 
respect.  It  is  the  longest  unbroken  and 
undeveloped  stretch  of  seashore  that 
exists  anywhere  on  the  Atlantic  or  gulf 
coasts.  The  opportunity  to  incorporate 
It  in  the  national  park  system  is  one  that 
should  be  seized  before  it  vanishes. 

The  bill  with  the  amendment  which 
the  committee  recommends  calls,  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  seashore  about  80  miles  in 
length  and  with  a  total  dryland  area  of 
about  47,000  acres.  It  also  includes  ad- 
jacent water  areas  and  mixed  land- 
water  areas  in  order  to  protect  the  dry- 
land portion  from  nonconforming  uses. 

We  reduced  the  length  of  the  national 
seashore  from  the  88  miles  which  the  bill, 
as  it  came  to  us  from  the  other  body, 
called  for  and  we  increased  it  from  the 
65  miles  proposed  in  the  House  bills  that 
my  colleagues  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Congressman  Young  and  Congressman 
KiLGORE,  introduced.  The  reduction 
from  88  miles  was  made  in  order  to  al- 
low room  at  either  end  of  the  island,  but 
outside  the  authorized  boundaries  of  the 
national  seashore,  for  the  developments 
which  will  be  necessary  to  accommodate 
visitors  and  for  expansion  of  established 
communities  there.  The  increase  from 
65  miles  was  made  in  order  to  assure  in- 
clusion in  the  seashore  of  a  sufficient 
length  of  the  sand  beaches  at  the  two 
ends  of  the  island  for  public  bathing. 

We  also  reduced  the  width  of  the  na- 
tional seashore.  We  did  this  by  putting 
most  of  the  Laguna  Madre  outside  the 
boundaries  of  the  national  seashore  and. 
at  its  southern  end,  by  drawing  the  west- 
ern boundary  in  still  farther  to  include 
only  the  best  and  most  usable  land. 

The  other  important  element  of  the 
bill  and  the  committee  amendment  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  committee  is 
drawn,  was  the  omission  of  a  provision 
on  acquisition  of  oil  and  gas  interests  or 
the  mineral  estate.  This  is  too  expen- 
sive, and  no  attempt  was  made  to  do  it. 

There  has  been  discussion  from  time 
to  time  as  to  the  possibility  of  an  accu- 
rate or  reasonable  cost.  Invariably,  in 
my  estimation  and  my  experience  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  National 
Parks,  there  has  been  an  unreasonable 
amount  of  effort  and  excessive  exaggera- 
tion as  to  estimates  of  cost  of  acquisition 
of  any  of  our  national  seashores,  na- 
tional parks,  historic  sites,  monuments. 


and  so  forth.  Invariably  the  criticism  is 
made  that  the  estimate  of  the  committee 
is  unreasonably  low.  We  feel  that  while 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  stated  at 
one  time  the  figure  of  $11  million  as  the 
amount  that  might  be  required,  the  other 
body  sent  a  bill  over  here  that  recom- 
mended the  authorization  and  expendi- 
ture of  some  S4  million.  The  commit- 
tee recommended  that  we  authorize  the 
expenditure  of  some  S5  million  as  the 
cost  of  land  acquisition.  We  feel  this 
estimate  is  a  reasonable  figure  that  we 
can  hold  to.  But  at  no  time  is  it  an  un- 
limited authorization.  This  committee 
has  never  brought  before  this  House  dur- 
ing this  session  of  Congress  an  open-end 
authorization.  So.  therefore,  we  have 
limited  it  to  what  we  feel  is  the  fair  and 
reasonable  figure  of  $5  million  for  the 
acquisition  of  this  Padre  Island  National 
Seashore, 

There  are  those  who  wish  a  road  to 
be  constnicted  from  one  end  of  the  is- 
land to  the  other.  The  provisions  of 
the  bill  call  for  the  development  of  the 
area  in  the  same  way  such  areas  have 
been  developed  in  the  past.  The  com- 
mittee felt  we  should  not  set  a  precedent 
by  legislatively  or  statutorily  developing 
the  area  other  than  stating  its  size  and 
Its  geographical  location.  So  we  feel 
that  the  park  will  be  developed  consist- 
ent with  the  demands  and  requests  of 
the  public  as  indicated  to  the  National 
Park  Service.  They  will  develop  roads 
and  trails  as  they  see  fit  and  as  the  pub- 
lic sees  fit. 

Later  in  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
an  amendment  will  be  presented  deal- 
ing with  the  southern  end  of  the  island 
from  Port  Mansfield  approximately  10 
miles,  that  it  could  be  more  appropriately 
measured  or  established  by  being  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Boyle  line  or  the  Boyle 
survey,  the  name,  of  course,  being  taken 
from  the  surveyor  who  laid  it  out. 

That  is  approximately  1,500  feet 
measuring  from  fast  land  to  fast  land. 
We  feel  this  is  a  fair  and  reasonable 
amendment:  so,  at  the  request  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  minority,  the  com- 
mittee adopted  the  amendment  in  the 
committee,  and  I  will  present  it  at  the 
proper  time. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill  providing  for  the  Padre  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore  in  Texas.  I  know  of 
no  opposition  to  the  bill  on  this  side. 
The  minority  members  of  the  committee 
have  supported  the"  bill  and  have  been 
happy  to  cooperate  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Rutherford  ,  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Parks 

I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  the  great  skill  he  has 
displayed  in  handling  this  legislation. 
There  were  many  obstacles  to  overcome, 
and  he  has  guided  this  bill  through  the 
committee  in  a  most  capable  manner. 
I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  him  and 
to  the  other  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee who  have  worked  so  diligently  on 
this  measure. 

Some  of  the  Members  made  a  trip  to 
the  site  of  the  project  in  Texas  and  made 
a  personal  inspection  of  this  island.  The 
bill  before  us  today  represents  a  great 


deal  of  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  and  I  feel  they  have  done  a 
good  job 

I  am  happy,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  join  in 
support  of  the  bill,  and  I  hope  it  will 
pass. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD  Mr  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  I  Mr.  AspinallI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr  Chairman,  the 
Padre  Island  bill  which  we  bring  to  the 
floor  today  supplements  two  others 
which  this  87th  Congress  has  already 
considered.  I  refer  to  the  Cape  Cod  bill 
which  we  passed  last  year  and  to  the 
Point  Reyes  bill  which  we  passed  a  little 
more  than  a  month  ago. 

I  want  at  this  time  to  reemphasize 
two  points  which  I  made  when  the  Cape 
Cod  and  Point  Reyes  bills  were  being  de- 
bated. All  three  of  these  bills  will  be 
of  great  service  to  the  American  public 
in  the  years  to  come  They  are  con- 
.servatlon  measures  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word.  They  will  preserve  for  the 
American  people  200  miles  of  open  and 
undeveloped  shoreline  which  would 
otherwise,  sooner  or  later,  go  the  way  of 
the  remainder  of  our  seashores  As  our 
committee  report  on  the  Point  Reyes 
bill  indicated,  only  about  2  percent  of 
the  country's  shoreline  which  is  usable 
for  recreation  is  in  public  ownership  of 
any  kind — Federal,  State,  or  local  The 
Padre  Island,  Point  Reyes,  and  Cape  Cod 
bills,  taken  together,  will  increase  this 
to  about  2 '2  percent.  They  move  at 
least  a  short  way  toward  meeting  the 
plea  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Ickes  25  years  ago  when  he  said: 

When  we  look  up  and  down  the  ocean 
fronts  of  America,  we  find  that  everywhere 
they  are  passing  behind  the  fences  of  private 
ownership.  The  people  can  no  longer  get 
to  the  ocean.  When  we  have  reached  the 
point  that  a  nation  of   125  million  people — 

Now,  I  interpolate,  180  million  peo- 
ple— 

cannot  set  foot  upon  the  thousands  of  miles 
of  beaches  that  border  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  except  by  permission  of  thos3 
who  monopolize  the  ocean  front,  then  I  say 
It  Is  the  prerogative  and  the  duty  of  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  Governments  to  step  in  and 
acquire,  not  a  swimming  beach  here  and 
there,  but  solid  blocks  of  ocean  front  hun- 
dreds of  miles  in  length.  Call  this  ocean 
front  a  national  park,  or  a  national  seashore. 
or  a  State  park  or  anything  you  please — I 
say  the  people  have  a  right  to  a  fair  share 
of  it. 

A  second  point  which  I  emphasized  in 
connection  with  the  other  bills  and  that 
I  want  to  underscore  again  is  that  large 
segments  of  the  American  public  will 
have  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  these 
areas.  They  are  not  only  conservation 
areas;  they  are  also  recreation  areas. 
Too  often  we  think  of  the.se  two  terms 
as  being  incompatible,  but  the  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  visitors  who  will  come 
to  them  will  prove  that  they  are  not. 

Two  of  these  three  area.s — Cape  Cod 
and  Point  Reyes — arc  near  large  popula- 
tion centers  on  the  east  and  west  coasts. 
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Padre  Island  is  somewhat  more  remote 
but  it,  too,  will  be  accessible  to  millions  of 
Americans.  In  our  committee  report,  we 
mentioned  the  names  of  10  major  cities 
which  lie  within  a  500-mile  radius  of 
Fadre  Island.  The  population  of  these 
10  cities — not  counting  those  who  live  in 
scores  of  smaller  places  within  the  same 
radius — is  4.200  000.  We  also  pointed 
out  that  Padre  Island  is  closer  to  the 
whole  interior  of  the  country  than  is  any 
point  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts. 
People  from  as  far  north  as  the  point 
where  Minnesota.  South  Dakota,  and 
North  Dakota  meet  will  find  Fadre  closer 
to  their  homes  than  they  will  any  place 
along  our  country's  other  seaboards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  throughout  this 
short  talk  tied  Cape  Cod.  Point  Reyes, 
and  Padre  Island  together  and  hav» 
pointed  out  their  similarity  m  terms  of 
what  they  mean  to  the  American  people 
and  to  our  conservation  and  recreation 
programs,  I  want  now  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  modesty  of  our  Texas  colleagues — 
Congressman  Young  and  Congressman 
KiLcoRE— who  mtroduced  the  Padre  Is- 
land bills  on  the  House  side  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  our  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Parks  IS  headed  by  another  Texan 
to  whom  I  also  want  to  pay  tribute — 
Congressman  Rutherfori)  — they  have 
been  willing  to  stand  by  and  to  see,  in  a 
way.  the  proponenLs  of  national  sea- 
shores In  Ma.s.'>achu.s{  lt.^  and  California 
move  ahead  of  them.  Their  court<\sy  and 
their  consideration  for  othei-s  is  to  be 
admired.  It  has  helped  our  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to  do  its 
work  in  an  orderly  fashion.  I  trust  that 
their  patience  will  be  rewarded  today. 
I  strongly  recommend  the  passage  of 
S.  4,  as  amended. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  fMr  Gross  i 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  this  is  a 
bill  that  starts  out  with  $5  million,  but. 
in  my  opinion,  that  is  just  putting  a 
foot  in  the  door.  It  is  a  question  of  how- 
much  more  it  will  take  before  the  sea- 
shore park  is  established. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  fMr.  Rutherford]  where  I 
might  find  the  printed  hearings  on  this 
bill. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  The  Senate 
hearings  were  printed,  and  inasmuch  as 
our  hearings  were  practically  identical 
thereto,  our  hearings  were  not  printed. 
The  Senate  hearings  arc  available  to 
the  membership. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  the  way  the  In- 
terior Committee  of  the  Hou.se  operates? 
Does  it  take  the  evidence  or  testimony 
submitted  before  the  Members  of  the 
Senate?  Or  do  you  have  printed  hear- 
ings on  other  matters  but  not  on  this 
one? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  The  only  print- 
ed hearings  have  been  at  the  request  of 
the  membership.  There  were  hearings 
on  the  California  matter.  Hearings 
were  held  in  the  subcommittee.  We  held 
hearings  on  the  Padre  Island  matter. 
We  do  not  accept  arbitrarily  the  opin- 
ion of  any  other  body  or  Its  viewpoint 
on  any  legislation.  The  House  com- 
mittee did  conduct  thorough  and  com- 
plete hearings. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Having  done  so,  it  seems 
to  me  very  unusual  and  very  strange 
that  the  committee  did  not  have  tlie 
hearings  printed  so  that  Members  of  the 
House  might  benefit  by  the  testimony 
given  to  the  committee. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion: In  his  opening  remarks  the  gentle- 
man said  Padre  Island  should  be  taken 
into  the  national  park  system  before 
it  vani.shes.  Where  does  the  gentleman 
think  Padre  Lsland  is  going  to  vanish  to? 

Mr  RUTHERFORD  I  had  reference 
to  vanishing  from  use  by  the  general 
public,  not  a  physical  vanishing. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Who  is  going  to  cause 
the  interior  of  this  island  to  vanish?  Is 
the  State  of  Texas  Interested  in  making 
a  recreational  seashore  of  Padre  Island? 
Who  would  bo  likelv  to  take  it  over? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  I  will  say  from 
our  experience  that  private  interests  will 
come  in  when  the  national  seashore  is 
established. 

^!r  GROSS.  I  read  on  page  11  of  the 
report  the  following: 

Our  recommendation  that  section  7  be 
deleted  Is  based  on  our  judsment  thnt  the 
5pecific8  of  development  of  the  seashore  can 
propierly  come  only  after  thorough  study  and 
actual  experience  with  the  area,  taking  Into 
consideration  the  requirements  of  public  use. 

Am  I  to  understand  from  that,  in  the 
ab.sencc  of  printed  copies  of  the  hearings, 
that  there  are  no  firm  plans  for  the  de- 
velopment of  this  project  upon  which  you 
arc  asking  all  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country  to  couch  up  $5  million? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  There  are  plans, 
but  there  are  not  specific  plans,  as  is  the 
case  with  reference  to  any  of  our  na- 
tional seashore  areas,  national  parks  or 
historical  sites,  or  any  of  our  national  de- 
velopment, or  the  acquisition  of  any 
Navy  or  Army  base,  as  to  how  many 
doors,  windows,  trails,  and  access  roads 
will  be  needed.  We  are  leaving  that,  as 
we  have  always  historically  left  it,  to  the 
National  Park  Sers'ice  after  the  public 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  express  its 
views  in  regard  to  such  matters.  The 
pubhc  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
fully  evaluate  and  to  suggest  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  how  and  what  kind 
of  facilities  it  may  require  for  its  use  and 
enjoyment.  We  are  not  arbitrarily  tell- 
ing the  people  what  they  are  going  to  do 
as  to  the  development  of  offshore  areas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
tliink  there  should  be  some  firm  plans 
for  the  development  and  use  of  this  area 
before  the  gentleman  comes  to  ask 
the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  to  put  up  $5 
million  in  a  foot-in-the-door  proposi- 
tion? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  I  do  not  feel 
that  the  National  Park  Service  or  this 
Congress  or  anyone  else  should  dictate 
to  the  public  how  they  should  enjoy  the 
beach.  The  people  themselves  will  rec- 
ommend what  is  to  be  done  as  a  result 
of  their  use  to  the  National  Park  Service 
how  it  should  be  developed.  There  are 
very  good  plans.  However,  we  have  no 
reservations.  This  is  one  of  those  situa- 
tions where  we  will  purchase  the  area 
and  develop  it  later.  As  is  stated  in  the 
report,  we  will  develop  it  in  an  orderly 
fashion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 


Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  additional  time,  because 
there  are  several  questions  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
RtTHERFOKD]  coHcemlng  this  legislation. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  language  to  which 
the  gentleman  referred  here  is  not  com- 
mittee language,  but  is  the  language  of 
the  National  Park  Service  and  the  In- 
terior Department  s  expression  as  to  one 
subject,  and  that  is  roads.  That  is  the 
only  thing  to  which  it  has  reference  as 
to  development.  That  is  whether  or  not 
there  will  be  a  road,  the  length  of  the 
road,  and  the  width  of  the  road.  How- 
ever, with  reference  to  the  development 
of  the  park,  they  have  plans  and  pro- 
grams pretty  well  designed  for  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Unless  there  is  a  road 
you  arc  not  gomg  to  have  very  much  of 
a  recreational  area,  are  you? 

How  do  you  propose  that  tourists  get 
there?  Is  it  proposed  that  they  use 
tractors,  jeeps,  and  beach  buggies? 
How  is  it  proposed  to  get  the  people  to 
the  Ulterior  of  this  area,  or  Island,  if 
there  is  no  load' 

Mr  RUTHERFORD.  In  most  cases 
it  will  be  by  foot,  or  as  the  gentleman 
says,  sand  buggies  or  beach  buggies. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  the  taxpayers  going 
to  be  called  upon  to  buy  Jeeps  with  which 
to  haul  the  tourists  in  to  see  this  area? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  We  have  not 
proposed  any  vehicular  transportation, 
except  for  the  concessions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  otherwise  they 
will  have  to  walk  a  good  many  miles  of 
beach  in  order  to  get  into  the  interior  of 
the  island,  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.    This  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Permit  me  to  ask  the 
gentleman  this  question:  What  do  you 
propose  to  do  with  the  south  end  of 
Padre  Island  where  you  have  what 
amounts  to  a  toll  road^  Is  that  to  be  left 
m  private  hands? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  I  am  not  famil- 
iar with  the  toll  bridge  to  which  the 
gentleman  refers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  have  a  toll  road  or 
bridge  into  Padre  Island  from  the  south. 
You  cannot  get  there  today  without 
paying  a  toll. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD,  Actually,  this 
has  no  connection  whatsoever  with  the 
project  other  than  the  fact  that  this  Is 
owned  by  Cameron  County.  It  is  a  draw- 
bridge of  Cameron  County.  I  would  say 
that  as  far  as  petting  over  to  Padre 
Island  is  concerned,  this  is  each  per- 
son's preference,  such  as  people  who  go 
over  the  Maryland  bridges  m  this  area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Today  a  tourist  has  to 
pay  a  toll  to  get  onto  Padre  Island:  does 
he  nof 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  does  he  get  there, 
if  he  does  not  pay  a  toll? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  By  traveling 
from  the  northern  tip  to  Nueces  County 
on  a  bridge. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  us  deal  with  this  in 
terms  that  the  Members  can  under- 
stand; does  the  gentleman  mean  out  of 
Corpus  Christi  from  the  north  ? 
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Mr.  RUTHERFORD.    Yes. 

Mr,  GROSS.  How  far  down  does  he 
go  on  a  road  on  which  he  can  travel? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  I  would  say  he 
would  go  70  miles. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  a  road  70  miles 
from  the  north  of  Padre  Island  as  of  to- 
day; Is  that  correcf 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Yes.  I  have 
traversed  the  great  majority  of  the  Island 
myself 

Mr  GROSS.  In  an  ordinary  passen- 
ger car'' 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  This  would  de- 
pend upon  the  individual.  We  do  not 
dictat<>  the  type  of  motor  transportation 
he  ."hall  use. 

Mr  GROSS  Now,  wait  a  minute;  we 
are  dealing  with  tourists.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  national  seashore  for  the 
benefit  of  tourists.  I  am  not  talking 
about  special  Jeeps  or  swamp  bugKles  or 
beach  buggies  or  anything  like  that, 
What  I  want  to  know  Is  how  the  aver- 
age, common  garden  variety  of  tourist 
is  going  to  get  onto  Padre  Island  with- 
out either  paying  a  toll  on  the  south,  out 
of  Port  Isabel,  or  how  far  he  can  como 
down  from  the  north? 

Mr  YOUNG.  Mr  Chairman,  will  tlio 
Ki'iuleman  yield'' 

Mr.  GROSS  I  am  glnd  tc^  yield;  I  am 
looking  for  Information 

Mr  YOUNG  It  may  be  that  I  can 
furnish  the  gentleman  from  Iowr  the  in- 
formation he  seeks  I  can  speak  for  the 
iu)rthrn\  end,  which  Is  in  Nueces  County 
There  Is  a  causeway  over  to  Padre  Island 
III  present  There  Is  a  toll  on  that 
causeway  for  the  reason  thot  this  is  one 
of  these  self-retiring  revenue  bond  Issues 
supported  by  local  interests.  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  after  the  amorll/allon  of  this 
Indebtedness  the  toll  would  bo  removed 
If,  Is  paying  for  Itself  well  It  Is  meet- 
ing \ln  scliedules  fairly  well  Then' 
seems  Uitlc  doubt  that  that  toll  will  be 
removed 

Mr  GROSS  So  now  we  have  It  clear 
that  m  order  to  «et  onto  Pndre  Island 
today  and  Into  the  future,  tourists  will 
pay  A  toll  either  from  the  north  or  the 
south'' 

Mr  YOUNG  Yes;  the  gentleman  Is 
correct  Actually,  under  normal  condi- 
tlo!\«  the  beach  is  a  very  serviceable  and 
easily  traveled  highway  Under  normal 
coi^dl lions  It  is  well  traveled.  There  are 
conditions  of  high  tide  that  would  re- 
cjulre  thai  a  person  use  a  four-wheel- 
drive  vehicle 

Mr  GROSS.  The  gentleman  woiild 
lAoi  reconunend  that  a  persot^  take  a  new 
automobile  and  drive  down  that  beach, 
would  he? 

Mr,  YOUNG  Dunnu  condillonN  of 
hluli  tide? 

Mr   GROSS      Umlei'  uiiy  condtiions 

Mr  YOUNCi  I  moai  assuredly  would 
rt'ooinnu'i^d  it  under  noiinal  eondillons, 
I  liuve  done  n  n>unv  many  lime«  nvvself 

Mr  (WtOHS  UiWess  you  had  that  j\ow 
cat'  well  \in()eieimiett.  In  Nhoit  tune  you 
wDUld  hrtVe  pleMtv  nf  null  rtHit  l'U.^1  tltim- 
i«e    H  thiti  lliii  in' 

Ml'   Y«n'N(»      YiH    Ml     thrti  In  «  fuel 

Ml     (UUiHM      Ynu   |\i«l  do  imt   Havel 
n  "((Ul  ^Attlei'  heneh  without  «\ieh  di\intuie 
Wlmt  1  nin  onving  Is  that  n  giuul  innny 
Members  of  the  House  do  not  iindeistnnd 
I  hut  I'ndrr  I'«lnnd  is  a  long  spit  of  sand 


with  no  road  on  it  except  a  sliort  road 
at  the  south  end,  a  toll  road  What  is 
the  length  of  it — 3  or  4  miles  at  the 
most?  And  on  the  north  aboiu  5  or  10 
miles  of  road,  again  a  toll  road, 

Mr.  YOUNG.  No,  sir.  There  are  21 
miles  of  road  leading  from  the  north  of 
Padre  Island 

Mr.  GROSS,  We  are  talking  about 
the  present  road  south  of  Corpu.s  Chrlstl, 
which  is  also  a  toll  road  and  it  also  ends 
in  nowhere  on  the  island 

Mr.  YOUNG  The  (,'entleman  Just 
asked  me  how  much  road  connection 
there  is, 

Mr.  GROSS      Ye.s 

Mr.  KILGORE  M:  C'!;airman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  .sumo  Informa- 
tion about  this  road  situation? 

Mr.  GROSS,  If  the  gentleman  will 
tell  me  when  it  is  proposed  to  amortize 
those  bonds  and  make  those  toll-free 
roads  at  both  eiul.s,  I  should  like  the 
Information. 

Mr,  KILGORE  The  cau.seway  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  i.sland  i.s  likewi.sc  a 
toll  causeway.  It  is  owned  by  Caineiju 
County.  It  is  a  self-IuiuulatinK  nnaneuil 
arrangement.  It  is  expected  that  It  will 
be  toll  free  when  it  is  paid  otT  The  road- 
way from  the  soutliern  end  exiciids 
several  miles  up  the  Uslaiul  A.  I  under- 
stand the  propoMil,  the  P,i;k  ticrvlce 
would  extend  that  luud  fioin  ilie  point 
of  lt.H  pre.'ient  ternuiui.s  '.o  a  \>'  .nt  fmin 
2  to  5  miles  within  thr  .soml.r:!.  cm!  ^.! 
the  seosliore.  It  hii.s  alrriids  ixim.  ,i  > 
sured  by  the  owners  of  iiw  ;,iiui  'i' 
deVflopert  of  Hie  hind  otsuli-  tl.i  mi 
shore  area,  that  they  would  w.w.r  tlio 
road  up  to  Point  Mansneld  (",;!  \^hlch 
would  assure  a  road  from  the  smiihem 
end  about  30  miles  up  the  islar.d  I 
think  It  l.s  also  almost  oeitam  ir  M.a: 
lime  that  there  would  be  buil!  a  ca  .m- 
way  across  at  that  point 

Mr  RUTHFIHFOHI)  Mr.  Chali-man. 
I  have  no  further  r(>(iUf>^!,s  fo;   time. 

Mr  CHKNOWFrrn  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
vleld  10  minutt>s  to  (ho  gentleman  from 
Iowa   (Mr    Kyi,' 

Mr  KYI,  Mr  ciuiiimiin,  on  theie 
mntfets  of  the  cstabiisiuneiit  of  national 
.sf'ttshores  it  i,s  ea.sy  to  wet  ii  Itttlft  itftrry 
eyed  Heeatise  this  is  tiue  i*  is  equally 
true  lliat  the  opposition  to  th.^sc  prn'rc's 
sometimes  biTomes  a  little  uvercxtenUed. 
In  all  of  these  .situations  it  has  been  the 
|iUi'pose  of  the  nentlenian  finm  lowa 
I')  .separate  the  leal  from  thr  iiu'ral  and 
get  an  luMuul  picture  of  \k\\.\'  i-  ::i\'  :\(d 
let  U.N  do  that  m  reeai  d  to  I'.ni' (    !-.;,ii;d 

In  the  first  plaee    I  do  mmI  ih.r;k  '!,,it 
I"adre  iNlaiul  will  ever  be  a;;  ai  t  .i  <  I    a  l  .<• 
we  would  rail  inlen.sivi'  oi   ma.i.s  lem.i 
lion     It  would  not  lend  ii.seif  to  that,    X 
think  its  best  use  is  \fry  dennllelv  niim- 

ne,Nf('(|       In  fa<"t.  It.i  U.se  Would  be  limi'id 
by   the  nature  of   the  i,-.l,ind      !   du   noi 
think  we  have  to  woi  i  \    too  murli  about 
how   we  will  plan   the  dcvi'lopmen!    be 
euUMe  by  it,-.  \ei\    naluic  the  um-  1'   die 
lilted 

Whrtl  It  thut  u-te  '  rii,'.  :  .  a  Iimk 
■•iUutNpii  I  lm\e  brcn  on  in.  !'.;.>!i,i  i 
would  no[  try  to  fool  nnybmu  .oii.  la 
llrvlnu  It  I,-*  easy  to  net  fiom  me  part  Of 
this  I.sland  to  ivnothei  llii-  •.iiid  It  loose 
and  deep  The  tlde.s  air  ;i  i  i'tj\ilar.  ns 
are  all  tides     'I'hl.M  h  a  iK'mdi!    lieeauM   n 


lot  of  the  beach  which  normally  would 
be  littered  is  washed  regularly. 

There  i.s  one  hard -surfaced  road  on 
the  south  part  of  this  island  which  pro- 
vides access  to  a  county  park.  This 
would  serve  those  people  who  would  like 
to  lea\e  their  car  in  a  parking  lot  and 
walk  to  the  beach  for  a  day's  outing.  It 
is  also  possible  that  you  can  traverse  the 
entire  island  with  the  exception  of  Romg 
across  the  Mansfield  Cut,  by  Jeep,  beach 
bugwy,  and  .so  forili  If  these  are  to  be 
vised  In  the  future,  I  assume  they  will 
be  furnished  by  the  concessionaires  as  m 
other  parks.  This  will  not  be  a  cost  to 
the  taxpayers 

P\)r  tho.sc  who  come  to  do  a  little 
more  ('xi)lorinK  uf  lh(>  area,  who  want 
to  pi'n  !;  ramp  on  areas  where  the  tides 
come  in  liom  faraway  places,  you  have 
ti'  pi  ciM'd  by  fool  or  a  special  vehicle 
1  si,;i;ivsi.  too,  that  boats  Will  be  used 
extensively.  I  here  are  iHMtions  of  the 
Island  where  tlie  currents  have  carried 
to  shore  many  objects  of  interest  to  one 
who  IS  concerned  with  geography  or  hi.s- 
tOl'y  Thi'ie  have  been  some  unusual 
relics  \va.slied  a.shoie  lirre  from  places 
far  aw.iv  It  i.s  a  koocl  plaee  to  stuilv 
shillflsh  There  are  larne  numbers  of 
I  .:d>  ill  sricc'tcd  spots  I  do  not  think 
Jiiaii.N  people  \ull  be  attracted  1.0  study 
the  birds  ijeeausf  they  are  liard  to  net 
at  and  beeuusi'  conservation  procedures 
would  preclude  entry  at  nestm«  .sites 
I  l.rir  is  \ei  \'  little  animal  life  'I  he:  i- 
aM   some  rats  coyotes,  mice,  and  rabbits 

Hi!  It  Is  a  unuiue  area  It  Is  Hie 
;  i.iirsi  pieif  of  beach  left  in  the  United 
tsUites  (  )n  the  v^est  It  Is  bordered  by 
very  excellent  fVshiiu:  grounds  I  think 
there  were  2'M\  different  species  of  fish 
which  !.ave  been  identified  in  l.at'Ulia 
N!  idre  III  other  words,  when  you  sei'- 
iiiaie  ihe  wheat  fiom  the  chafT  on  this 
ihiiii'  here  you  have  a  long  island  of 
sand  whieli  has  a  beautiful  beach  and 
which  has  other  slunincanee  and  inter- 
est and  which  lias  wondeiful  flsliinH  U 
will  be  maiiitaine(l  of  neet>ssity.  I  think, 
In  tlie  loui-!  run  as  a  sort  of  wild  area 
because  it  is  almost  Impossible  to  i-'et 
the  kind  of  eonveyanees  you  need  to 
{•.<.:  w  larre  numbeis  of  people  to  the 
n..Md;i'  .11  ea 

IhrM  are  a  couple  of  thlnns,  I  think, 
Ai  I)  ,(.;);!  !o  eel  into  Ihe  HlCORD  I  think 
ti,'  ser.M  ii!  (he  ("onwresN  should  be  ex- 
p:.'.M-tl  !m  Die  etTed  that  the  Federal 
(e..(  1 1  ineiit  does  not  now  contemi)late 
!it)i  Will  they  e(Uitemplate  bulldlnK  roads 
the  full  leiiKth  of  this  island  because 
to  do  so  would  unpair  destroy  the  leal 
NiHnifleanee  of  this  area  as  a  recreational 
.1.1  i(  oio(.:icivi  study  area  and  an  area  of 
.*.„i.,fli'ara  e  for  most  of  the  people  I 
thllik  that  should  be  included  a.s  pait  of 
II, e  lerislatuc  liistoiy  here 

I  know  ih(U'e  are  son»e  people  111  Texa.s 
sO,  '  Auiid  like  to  use  tliln  area  to  build 
a  idaslal  lils'liwav  When  I  WU*  In  the 
Stale  of  I'exas  \|,silin«  With  llutse  very 
■1  at  lolls  people,  1  ti  led  t«)  make  It  evident 
ihai  iliey  would  have  to  n\»ke  n  selee  • 
!ii,n  ihev  could  not  hu\e  their  cake  niul 
lal  i!  too  They  eould  not  have  a  lee- 
:  ini  inr,  a  I  r'a  and  eonwial  hlHhwny  'ri'.ese 
u-.c '.  aie  lu.ii  not  eoinpallble 

1  think  the  liuiuslon  of  this  aiea  in 
tlu  National  Paik  Heivlee  syslettl  pie- 
liudes    lliat    eoaslal    lili;h\vav       I    think 
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we  also  might  mention  there  is  a  prob- 
lem in  regard  to  the  Laguna  Madre.  Be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  shifting  bars 
and  tidal  action,  tliis  water  area  some- 
times becomes  very  saline.  Apparently, 
there  is  not  cnouk'h  current  through  U 
at  those  times  and  in  such  cases  the  fish 
population  sufTers  to  a  rather  friphtcnine 
degree.  Tlic  .scientists,  apparently,  arc 
not  convinced  tliat  this  is  all  bad  or  all 
good  because  usually  after  the  fish  popu- 
lation goes  down  tlirouuh  salinizaiion. 
Immediately  afterward  th.e  population 
Inci'case  seems  to  be  even  better  tlian 
before.  But,  I  think  we  sliould  indicate 
that  the  Federal  Government  Is  not  re- 
sponsible J  .St  by  virtue  of  Its  luivinK 
ftcciiind  tills  piece  of  land,  for  keejiln^ 
the  v.atei  in  tlie  Lacuna  Madre  free  and 
clean  and  wi'h  the  best  tvpe  of  water  for 
fl.slim' 

M:  ()H()^■.s  Mr,  Oiaaman.  will  the 
gentlcni.iii  v .( !d? 

Mr  KYL  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  I'WA 

Ml  (iHt)SS  How  many  miles  of  higli- 
woy  arc  prupo.scd  lo  be  bulU'^ 

Mr.  KYL.  Under  tlie  prciposal,  as  I 
understand  It,  the  only  loads  which  art- 
proposed  by  this  legislation  ai  e  the  loads 
which  are  necr.s,'^iii  y  to  (.'el  to  the  bound- 
aries ol  the  paik  On  both  the  north 
and  south  i  beiuwe  the.se  loads  are  al- 
ready lu  plaee  to  the  boundaries 

Mr.OUuaa     Yl;,,  ii.  hu  1    tlieyaietoll 

roads. 

Mr.  KYT..  The  hi  alee  at  (  .ih(M  end 
of  llie  Island  (  i  i  <iU'ewas  as  the  ^'eiitle- 
man  SUUUi'sts  i.s  a  toil  eau.seway  oi  a  toll 
brldi'c     H  iwi  \i ;    I  do  not  know  of  any 
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.al     i!  r   made  foi'  d;  iviiu;   over 


thai  Ion  I 

Mr  ( ilt'(  ).s,s  If  till  I'l  nt  leinan  says  he 
does  n>i>  kiuiv  nI  ans  chaii'es,  then  the 
gentleman  l-.a  ica  di  i\cn  ove;  the  south 
end  bOCnUsc  thes  d"  c'un  ki'  III  di  i\e  over 
the  south  en  1  to  f,:et  to  Padie  Island 
from  the  mai.ihind  veiv  definitely  and, 
as  I  un-lei.sta  id  fiotn  Die  statement  of 
the  g(>nlleman  from  the  Coiims  Chiisti 
area,  the  c-tit'eman  irom  'rexas  'Mi' 
YoUNOl.  thiM  Is  a  toll  from  the  nortli 
end. 

Mr,  KYI,  1  will  say  to  tlie  Kentleman 
that  tin  •!■  lo  ,  .  .somet  ime.s  hmki  avate  me 
I  do  ",(,!  mind  payim^  a  toll  lo  Mel  back 
lilt"  !  Aa  bee  luse  I  am  always  mIiuI  to 
'''■'  Iciinc  bill  I  always  kind  of  ob.iect 
lo  payuiK  a  tiill  when  I  leave  Maybe 
that  Is  the  ;  ,ti  ai  ion  here  I  do  not  think 
thin  Is  Bolnc  I  )  cause  any  undue  burden 
for  thr  people  who  want  to  visit  the  is- 
land I  liese  bridges  and  roads  at  e  maln- 
ittllud  by  the  county  noveriunent  This 
burden  will  tiot  be  too  heavy  and  one  day 
the  tnlj.  \ui!  b(  reinov(><t 

Ml  (lUCXSM  Mr  Clialiman  will  the 
I'eiiUeman  vie  (I  luithei  '.' 

Mr   KYI.     Certainly 

Mr    (IHtVS.H       This  I.s  a  rather  ineon- 

1    i'   •ituallon      if  We  ale  goinu  to  uo 
'    I*!  d  build     oads  on  lhi«  Island    and 

'  '»'<  '"iiii:  in  and  .speiul  Ihe  laxiwiyein' 
money  U»  l)Ulld  ruiuU,  why  (.lunild  there 
be  u  loll  to  uel  lo  these  nmU'f  And  will 
'  1  toads  be  lined.  If  thry  nir  btUll,  lo 
'  '"K  Ihe  oil  (ill  ihal  In  lUTtirntly  being 
'  d(en  fiom  Pndre  Islaiul? 

Ml    KYI,     1  repeat  lo  the  gentleman 
!  think  the  lohds  wliich  aiT  neopwary  U) 


Kive  access  to  the  park  are  already  tJicrc. 
therefore,  the  Govcrmnent  will  not  have 
to  build  any  roads.  If  additional  roads 
are  needed  within  the  park  for  access 
of  the  visitors  for  instance,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  either  end  of  the  island,  I 
would  presume  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  build  them  because  thry 
would  be  on  Federal  property  and  they 
would  be  available,  I  suppose,  without 
any  com  to  tliose  who  use  them,  althoui-'h 
a-aln  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman,  I 
am  not  averse  to  chan.'inn  people  for 
u.sini;  these  national  parks  or  national 
lecrcation  areas  so  long  as  the  fee  is 
rea.sonable 

Mr  GROSS  Then  does  the  pentle- 
man  auree  with  me  that  we  ouk'ht  to 
have  soiii''  t.olls  charned  to  cross  the 
Potomac  River''    Is  th(  re  any  difference'' 

Mr  KYL  I  think  there  is  considerable 
difTerence 

Mr  ORf^S.S     I  do  not 

Mr  KYL  There  is  one  oilier  factor 
in  rer.ard  to  the  Padre  Island  le«isla- 
tion  I  tlnnk  perhaps  this  area  mUihi 
better  have  b<^en  included  In  some  kind 
of  rtHiamal  concept  It  is  located  at  the 
extreme  southern  portion  of  the  United 
States  I  know  that  the  population  of 
that  aiea  is  ^'rowim^  and,  therefore,  the 
natioiuv!  significance  is  increasuiK 
Thi'ie  an^  some  very  busy  porUs  in  this 
area,  both  for  fishing  "fleet*  and  for 
trunsportmr  the  cotton  which  is  now 
crown  m  Mexico  -  because  we  do  ruit  any 
loniiei  iiiow  It  111  the  United  States  Ho 
I  a.ssuine  that  Ihe  national  MHniflcance 
of  the  area  will  become  greater,  but  ol 
this  time  1  think  that  it  might  better  be 
con.sidered  us  part  of  a  regional  concept 

Mr  CMIENOWETH  Mr  Chairman 
w  ill  llie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr   KYL      I  yield 

Mr  CHENOWETH  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentlenuin  on  the  stand  he 
has  taken  I  know  he  has  devoted  a 
great  desil  of  time  lo  the  study  of  this 
pro.iect.  I  congratulate  him  on  the 
stutrmeiil  he  has  made.  He  knows  a 
great  deal  about  this  project  He  has 
been  a  hard  worker  on  this  conunltlee 
Will  he  a^ree  with  me  that  the  bill  as 
reixuied  by  the  House  committee  is  an 
imiUMvement  over  the  bill  that  came 
from  tlie  olhei  body? 

Mr  KYL  I  think  It  is  a  very  great 
ImiuiAcment  over  the  bill  Dial  came 
from  the  other  body,  and  I  will  say  this 
to  the  gentleman,  I  do  not  think  this 
bill  (Uilalls  a  lot  of  tlie  dlfTlcullles  we 
laii  into  m  botii  the  Cape  Cod  bill  and 
Ihe  Point  Heyes  bill.  The  property  sit- 
uation, for  instance,  Is  not  nearly  an 
difTlrult  and  1  think  11  was  easier  lo 
bring   the  divergent   eleineiits   together 

(Jelling  back  to  lhi«  nubjpct  of  thp 
icHional  concepU  once  more,  I  thlJ\k  that 
we  iihould  immedlHtfly  adopt  Nomr  legin- 
Iwtion  which  will  peimit  n  Federal  and 
Slate  eooiHintlon  to  cover  ai'fan  of  thin 
kind,  beeausr  Ihry  fit  into  a  regional 
pallrin  bellei  than  Ihey  do  into  a  im- 
tloiuU  i)att4'i'n 

Mr  HUTHKUroiUi  Mr  Chaltman. 
w  111  Ihe  genUeinwn  ylrldV 

Mr  KYI.     1  yield 

Mr  lUri'milRFOlin  Mr  ChRlinmn, 
1  would  like  lo  con\mrnd  the  grnllenmn 
for  the  very  One  sUtomrnl  he  1ms  made 
and  the  eoi\sliuellvr  efTrct  he  has  made 


not  only  in  connection  with  this  bill  but 
with  all  bills  that  come  before  our  Sub- 
conimittcc  on  Coixservation-  He  has  al- 
ways had  great  interest  m  the  applica- 
tioii  of  the  regional  planning  program 
Tlie  grntlcman  has  drawn  legislation 
tliiit  lias  been  submitted  to  the  com- 
HKltee  arid  al5o  has  been  considered  by 
tlie  Subcommutec  on  National  Parks, 
The  gentlem.an  is  also  a  former  member 
of  the  Outdoor  Recreatio!-.  Re.so'-ci.^ 
Review  Commission  tliat  lias  ncei.;;\ 
submitted  tlu-ir  report  th.at  liaj  brovui.i 
about  tlie  executive  oiKani/alion  of  tlie 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  in  the 
Department  of  the  InUuior, 

I  would  also  say  U)  the  gentleman  thai 
I  looK  forward  to  working  with  him  un 
the  flour  .n  the  interest  of  the  program 
he  has  advocated  of  regional  planniiu! 
because  I  do  fei  1  that  m  t!us  field  ar.d 
m  this  jiarlicuiar  area  that  we  can  sei\e 
tlic  public  i-itere."=t  best  through  the  luo;  - 
(r  api)l;(at  on  of  concepts  of  this  tyi..( 

I  again  commend  the  gentleman  on 
hi;,  mures'  and  tliank  him  for  his  very 
fine  and  uLjeclive  statement  here  in  be- 
lialt  of  Padre  Island 

Mr  KYI.  I  '.ripe  th-e  House  will  ado})t 
this  IcKi.slatlon  I  believe  It  will  be  of 
,' 1  ■niflv-ar.t  and  Knat  value  lo  the  park 
s.\,st(ir.   o!     he   I'nited   Slates 

Mr  YOCNG  Mr  Cliairman,  each 
Cont-iress,  for  Kood  or  bad,  is  cliaiactei- 
i/ed  by  ih^  qual.ty  of  lis  constructive 
effort  to  b.iUd  this  gieat  land  of  ouis 
li'to  a  betlcr  America  Some  of  tins 
woik  Uivolves  bold  ventures  into  lu  w 
fV'lds  of  scienct  eiu'ineerlnn,  and  mas- 
.«ive  machines  of  military  might,  other 
efToits  hov ever  new,  are  devoted  lo  the 
old— the  conservation,  the  preservation 
of  this  land's  luitural  beauty  for  tlie 
peoiile  and  th.cir  posterity.  Such  an 
efTort  l.s  law  before  this  Congress,  and 
m  my  considered  jud>;ment,  if  this  Con- 
KM.ss  were  not  acclaimed  for  a  siiiKle 
other  accomplisliment,  its  mark  in  h.s- 
tory  Would  !;ave  bei  n  made  by  thr  work 
that  It  lias  done  in  the  preservation  of  a 
poi  lion  of  ;'.s  K'leat  seasluues  for  Ihe  use 
and  benefit  of  the  public 

The  Stall'  of  North  Carolina,  togelhei 
With  public -spirited  and  patriotic  phil- 
ttnlluoiuc  n  roups,  pioneered  the  way 
with  lhi>  wondeiful  Cape  llatteras  Na- 
tional Sea^hore  The  immense  advaii- 
lane  and  v.unl  national  need  to  preset  vc 
to  the  pub.ic  a  portion  of  the  Nat, on  s 
seaslioKs  las  bei  n  established  It  has 
been  left  Ut  tills  ConHre^^  lo  accept  tiii 
responsibility  of  advancing  tins  ^■\^^\ 
national  pi  .>(:ram  of  conseivation  '1  lia! 
the  87th  (  luitiiess  Is  lespondlng  lo  .t  ■ 
resiH)nslblli!y  is  borne  oul  by  llie  eiiaci 
meiit  of  auihori/alion  bills  for  Cai>e  C^  d 
National  Si  ashore  and  Point  Heyrs  Na- 
tional Hfushiue  Now  before  the  Con 
yri'NS  In  thr  lliiid  and  last  of  tliPue  giea; 
('onservatioii  measures  to  be  pre*enied 
lo  the  U7lh  CutiHiTftA  Thr  propt»»ed 
Padie  InlaliiJ  Nallolml  SrrtJ»hoie  how  be 
fore  Ihe  lloUM'  !,•<  only  aboul  one-hUlh 
ihr  eombuird  e^iimatrd  eoni  of  it*  two 
punleerw»oi  «,  but  11  U  in  rVrry  rewprcl  « 
wot  thy  eomplrmrnt  lo  Ihr  well -lovinded 
newshoie  con»«ri  vnlion  prouiam  Capi 
V\h\.  on  thr  Allnntlc  nhoip  had  an  ««! 
mated  coBi  of  $10  million  Point  Ur\r'- 
on  tlir  PaeiHc  coast  has  b«»rn  ri«tim«lrd 
to  co^t   $14   million     and    now,   wr   hA>< 
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WuUv  Idlftjul,  on  ll»o  Oulf  i>/  Mt'.xU'o. 
wiU\  nn  r«Uinrti(Hl  C(>*t.  of  $a  mtUloii. 
Whether  Ihrat'  rtwt  r«Un»tttr.H  Rrr  fto- 
cui'fti<»  or  noi  is.  of  (MUMKO,  m^mmvhttl 
coniwtui'ttl.  Uul  thrrr  \n  no  cn»nj«H\ur 
U^  Ihp  frtot  Ihftt  nil  of  Ihwo  piojoot,'*  will 
not  bocoM\r  ttny  lev*  cosily  wmt,  If  wr*  do 
nol  ftcl  now  lo  piTsri'vr  thrn\  Ihcy  likrly 
will  ncvor  br  pitmm  vod 

r*rt(1iv  I.ilnntl,  in  lu  own  ilahl,  tioolly 
rojnplrtnrnts  HtUtrm.t,  Cftpo  Covt,  luul 
l*oinl  Hrsri,  luul  In  indrcd  i\  \(\hittl»lo 
ixddlMon  to  I  ho  v«5t  nntlonnl  piomtun 
of  consrivinn  n  portion  of  o\if  t\nr  svn- 
.vhoro!*  for  tho  uso  i\i\d  rnjoymonl  of 
the  public  I'ndrr  normal  nnd  ordii\ary 
conditions,  the  luilf  bench  at  Pftdrr  Is 
one  of  thp  f\nost  in  Iho  world  for  s\vin\- 
minK.  and  the  f\shlnR  In  the  uulf  and  in 
noiRhborlnK  LaKvma  Mndro  is  not  to  be 
excelled  anywhere.  The  flat,  white  sur- 
face of  the  trulf  bench  Is  usually  100 
yards  or  more  wide  nnd  stretches  as  far 
OS  the  eye  can  sec.  The  beach  is  backed 
up  by  sand  dunes  towering  some  45  feet 
in  height  which,  in  turn.  Rive  way  to 
flat  grassland  which  extends  to  the  shore 
of  Lat,'una  Madre.  Padre  Island  is  one 
of  the  niost  picturesque  phenomena  of 
nature  and  is  indeed  a  challenge  to 
sportsman,  vacationer,  naturalist,  and 
the  persons  and  families  who  are  just 
plain  weary  of  their  surroundings  and 
want  a  change  of  scenery. 

The  superb  qualities  of  Padre  Island 
described  by  the  National  Park  Survey 
Report  and  the  report  of  our  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  are  the 
normal  and  usual  conditions  of  the  is- 
land. At  rare  intervals  of  limited  dura- 
tion, nature  has  a  way  of  asserting  her 
proprietary  interest  in  Padre  by  send- 
ing tropical  hurricanes  up  from  the  Car- 
ibbean Sea  t-o  look  the  situation  over. 
These  storms,  of  course,  are  of  varying 
intensity  and,  in  a  sense,  add  to  the  rug- 
gedness,  the  adventure,  and  excitement 
that  characterize  the  island.  There  is 
invariably  ample  forewarning  of  the 
storm's  approach,  and  they  pose  no  dan- 
ger to  any  but  the  most  reckless  indi- 
viduals who  do  not  heed  the  warnings. 

Actually,  the  phenomenon  that  occa- 
sions the  most  distress  to  island  swim- 
mers, fishermen,  picnickers,  and  vaca- 
tioners is  the  invasion  of  seaweed  that 
occurs  in  troublesome  proportions  only 
about  every  few  years  and  for  only  lim- 
ited periods.  This  condition  is  said  to 
be  caused  by  severe  weather  conditions 
far  out  in  the  gulf  and  is  common  to 
all  beaches  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
possibly  to  beaches  everywhere.  When 
the  seaweed  appears  in  extensive  propor- 
tions, it  covers  the  beautiful  beach,  caus- 
ing displeasure  to  the  swimmer,  incon- 
venience to  the  fisherman,  discomfort  to 
the  motorist  who  at  such  times  must 
drive  by  four-wheel-drive  vehicles  in  the 
rougher  sand  dunes  and,  of  course,  ob- 
scures the  magnificent  gulf  beach.  As 
luck  would  have  it,  such  was  the  situa- 
tion when  the  subcommittee  visited  there 
in  May  of  this  year. 

In  keeping  with  its  natural  wonders, 
the  island  is  rich  in  history.  Many  think 
of  the  history  of  Padre  as  the  story  of 
pirates  from  the  Spanish  Main,  buried 
treasure,  and  hidden  gold  pieces  of  eight. 
Undoubtedly,  the  buccaneer  was  no 
stranger   to   Padre   and   islands   of   the 


ii\«lf,  bill  Iho  hivt,<i\  I'l  P.ulu  UlMnd 
I'onsldtM'tvbly  untiHlntr.  NUuciui,  Blrtrk' 
Urtti'vl,  niul  Anne  liom  i 

Lr,v»  Hu\n  l\\\\'i'  (lovudi  •>  Imd  pnx-.t-d 
)i|ni'<^  ruluinbiift  fh^l  dl,'«Ovi\t'i<d  Ainonco 
when  Alon.to  Al\«ur,«  do  I'uwd.*  \vnii  u 
.'UUvU  fli'f'l  ol  hmi  \>".,i(l.v  m  l:^l',>  w  ua 
llio  rli^t  1>.0MM><''>0  lo  ruiitiilh  (\pliiir 
»>nd  tUHP  tho  i'ot\.-.Uinr  ol  Piuln  l-.lmul 
In  -.ouivh  of  Ihr  i\\\  lluonl  SI  i  alt  of  Aiiiun 
lluvl  wouM  load  Ihr  vI1,m"v>'.  iMri  to  tl>r  i'\- 
ubiMunt  ,««luMr.'i  ol  c'nilnw   nwA  \\\\,.\ 

From  thi'  lin\o  of  dr  rimiliv  a*Mo\- 
I  ry,  Pudri'  Lslund  hi\:>  lliuir,!  imi'>>rtai\Uy 
u\  the  hl.slory  and  d' m  :o; m  '  f  the 
iiouihwiwtri  n  t'niiiMi  ."--hii.  a.  •,  of 
nortluMn  Mi>\ioo  All  of  this  hUtory 
is  nllurin::,  nttraciivr,  nnd  ■^pectaculftr; 
and  murli  of  it  h.»>  oni ;  ibuted  con- 
.'.trwctlvely  to  tlu^  .sonnM  di  \  c'.i^pnKMit  of 
our  entire  continent.  For  instance,  the 
year  155.1,  history  tolls  us.  opened  auspl- 
eiou.'^ly  for  the  inhabitants  of  New  Spain 
nith  the  ofTlc'.al  i:uii;';uiiition  on  January 
:25  of  the  Royul  and  Pontiflcal  Uni- 
versity of  Mexico,  tiie  first  Institution  of 
higher  learning  in  America.  The  dis- 
coverers of  Padre  Island  located  the 
university  In  Mexico,  but  they  also 
I'ounded,  about  the  same  time,  the  fii'st 
city  administration  in  America  near 
Brownsville,  with  a  city  council  and  two 
mayors. 

In  the  spring  of  1553.  in  the  port  of 
Veraci-uz,  one  of  the  largest  and  richest 
fleets  to  leave  for  Spain  was  made  ready. 
Of  more  than  20  vessels,  all  but  3  or  4 
were  shipwrecked  on  Padre  Island  about 
halfway  between  Corpus  Christl  and 
Brazos  de  Sandiago  Pass.  The  huge 
t;reasure  of  gold  and  silver  was  lost  In 
the  surf  and,  as  far  as  is  known,  has 
never  been  recovered. 

Not  to  mention  the  Jolly  Roger  of  the 
pirates,  the  island  has  supported  the 
sovereignty  of  six  flasrs — Spain.  France, 
Mexico,  Texas.  Confederacy,  and  the 
United  States, 

The  spectacular  events  in  which  Padre 
:[sland  figured  could  be  related  ad  infini- 
tum, but  enough  here  of  its  history. 

Before  concludine,  I  want  to  commend 
this  and  the  past  administrations  for 
':he  parts  they  have  played  in  bringing 
this  highly  worthwhile  project  to  frui- 
tion, I  want  to  commend  the  distin- 
iTuished  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  National  Parks  and  chairman  of  In- 
terior and  Insular  Committee  along  with 
the  ranking  minority  member  and  all 
other  members  of  the  committee  on  the 
fine  and  tireless  effort  that  they  have  ex- 
erted in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  of 
the  House,  Also,  great  credit  and  ac- 
claim should  be  extended  to  the  philan- 
thropic individuals  and  organizations 
together  with  the  National  Park  Service 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for 
doing  the  survey  work  and  planning  that 
made  this  legislation  po.ssible. 

The  proposed  Padre  Island  National 
Seashore  is  truly  a  great  conservation 
project  of  immense  national  significance, 
and  I  most  sincerely  recommend  its  pas- 
sage. 

Mr,  KILGORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
:;s  nothing  I  can  say  that  carries  as  much 
sincerity  as  a  simple  "thank  you"'  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs for  the  splendid  work  they  have 


ilnr.r   on   tlU.t  Iftl'dullon   WUUuuU'Uir,    11,1- 

I'mlir  l.'.land  NutlouiU  ^Un^^ho^o 

My  purlU'iiltu  thunkji,  und  thr  thunK 
fvii    i\    Uwv.f   HtHiini^nl    of    noulh    Ti-nhv 
whcit'ln  I'lulir  l«lund  \^  NlluiUtnl    iv>  li> 
II. <  uiilr  ohninniui  of  ih«'  iHunttutUM-  iiu- 
i,inMrn»,\n    f)on\    Cololt\do     iMi      A  mi 
NMi       to  the  thalin\iu\  of  thr  .s\ihooin 
IUIMm   on  Nulloi\i\l  l'lMk^.  the  urnllcin.ni 
from   Tcvns    iMv     Hi'illkr«»oi'i> '  ,    to   th, 
coMiici'ii: ;.  M'.  lankinu  mlnoi;?v  iiu  nil>  ■ 
"F   Ihr   connnltltH'.  the  |Tnllriui>n   Iioni 
l'<-nn.'.\  1\  nnia  !Mr   .•awiok',  UMhr  ;rn- 
tl9mnt\    from    Coloriulo    iMr     CnrNo- 
wrTTil ;  U)  the  i-rndenian  from  lown  iMr 
Kyj.1;  fti\d  to  i\ll  the  (^^lu'l■  tn(  nUjcrs  of 
the      cominlttr(^      for      I  heir      pi\llrnt, 
thorough,  and  cxhauNtivc  work  on  this 
bill. 

It  is  because  of  this  imstlntlnp  elTovt 
on  the  part  of  thr.^r  Mmibers  that  the 
Padre  Island  Nstt;. n.i'  seashore  bill  Is 
before  the  Hou:  r  ;n  tlic  form  In  which 
we  have  debated  It. 

The  pcntleman  from  Texas  fMr. 
RtrrHBRroRDl.  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, has  worked  long  hours  over 
many  months  In  aiding  me  in  resolving 
serious  problems  which  stood  In  the  way 
of  the  establishment  of  this  national 
seashore. 

His  contribution  in  this  matter  is,  as 
always  with  him.  in  the  highest  tradi- 
tion of  public  service. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will  read 
the  substitute  amendment  printed  in  the 
bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  In 
order  to  save  and  pre.^crve.  for  purposes  of 
public  recreation,  benefit,  and  In.splratlon.  a 
portion  of  the  diminishing  seashore  of  the 
United  States  that  remains  undeveloped,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  take  appro- 
priate action  in  the  public  Interest  toward 
the  establishment  of  the  following  described 
lands  and  waters  as  the  Padre  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore:  Beginning  at  a  point  one 
statute  mile  northerly  of  North  Bird  Island 
on  the  ea-sterly  line  of  the  Intracoastal  Wa- 
terway; thence  due  east  to  a  point  on  Padre 
Island  one  statute  mile  west  of  the  mean 
high  wat-er  line  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  thence 
southwesterly  paralleling  the  said  mean  high 
water  line  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  a  distance 
of  about  three  and  five-tenths  statute  miles; 
thence  due  east  to  the  two-fathom  line  on 
the  east  side  of  Padre  Island  as  depleted  on 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
chart  numbered  1286;  thence  along  the  said 
two-fathom  line  on  the  ea.'-t  side  of  Padre 
Island  as  depicted  on  United  Slates  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  charts  numbered  1286. 
1287,  and  1288  to  the  WlUacy-Campron 
County  line  extended;  thence  westerly  along 
said  county  line  a  distance  of  2,000  feet; 
thence  northerly  parallel  with  said  two- 
Xathom  line  to  a  pwlnt  on  the  centcrllne  of 
the  Port  Mansfield  Channel;  thence  westerly 
along  said  centerline  to  a  point  three  statute 
miles  west  of  the  said  two-fathom  line: 
thence  northerly  parallel  with  said  two- 
fathom  line  to  27  degrees  20  minutes  north 
latitude;  thence  we.sterly  along  said  latitude 
to  the  easterly  line  of  the  Intracoastal  Water- 
way; thence  northerly  following  the  eusterly 
line  of  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  as   indi- 
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.  ii'il    It     >  I'll  >i<rl    nxoki'i*    ti)    \\\t    Tuvuiiiv 
M-uUv  I  •  I  l>f  iM.no  nf  lirgOoiihti 

(hfrpli>'>i n t  ii-tiiu'*!  lo  t>»  ihri    rtiM'tuiiu)' I 

Id    HUtl\>>ll«Pkl    U)    iti'iptllr    l>V     il^'lutUnn      )>t«r- 
IftlllkK)'    WlUl     il   'h  Ji'd     .>)     it)i|V|n|'|  l.tlril     (Mlltta 

•eiulrli\i)t\*t'  <'     tini.AiM     ihiin    iww     KvtliiHi 

\\«(«i  ,OmI         llvil      |iO'(irll\       ivhtl      lIuplAiVr- 

lUPtn*      UUI'  'I'll      itlu       Inti'lrxl      llnM<Ml\ 

WUhlU  \\\i-  ,i.-s.nlM«U  In  U\i'  I, I   (  <ii»i  u>'n 

uj  VhU   Ai'l    "I    whi'lv   iir    wlllilii   i|\p  U'Uiitl 
nrl<*l»   «»t    thr    iruf'lixir    u»    r»iiU>U>'lu«l    uhUt't 
kM'tlolt  ,1  of  IMii  Act   (linrinnf liM   mIiimu  u^ 
n»  ">UCh   «r»«'l.     Any   pi,'|>t>il\     .1    ii.iii»«! 
lUM-rln,    oWU»d     by     n\r    Mlutr    .  l      \r\,\»    n 
pnllUclvl  Mihitl  virion   Ihrit  "f  Hi,>\    In-  i\'  ii'.iitrvl 
only    with    Ihi     inni'uiiriu'r    i'!    m,  li    u\»nit 
N'liwlilu.lftiuli  u;  .11  \  .  tlH-r  pH'\iM"n  mI  inw 
wiiy    l^drr«l    |i:'|'iii>    l.H-ntrd    within    mch 
ntm  mny,  with  !h  ■  cuniui  inn  r  .,[  ihr  huimu  y 
hftvmg  cunUxl;,'  thereof,  !'<•  !ll\n^r^rr^d  wiih- 
nut  coivildtr.itlon  to  thr  nUinui  Mi\!;\r    |\i. 
rl»dlctlon  of  ih^  5'corrlaiv  int  vim   i  \   ii m  in 
CArrylng  out  tin    |  ri  ^.M'  n.^  it  iiur  Act 

(b)  The  Secret. .i>  l.>.  autln>ris'.e<t  in  pay  fof 
any  acquisitions  which  In  iiii\lcen  by  p\;rch,iM' 
under  this  Act  their  fair  markel  value,  at 
determined  by  the  Secrctury  who  may  In  his 
discretion  baso  bU  doternunatlon  on  nn  in- 
dependent Bp{>ralsal   obtained   by   him 

yc)  In  exercising  his  aiithurity  to  acquire 
property  by  exchange,  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
cept title  to  any  non-Fiderul  property  lo- 
cated within  Huch  area  and  coiivey  tu  the 
grantor  of  such  property  any  federally  owned 
property  under  the  JurisdlctUjn  of  the  Sec- 
retary within  such  area.  Tlie  })roi>erties  so 
exchanged  shell  he  approximately  equal  in 
fair  market  value:  Prnvlded.  That  the  Sec- 
retary may  accept  cash  from  or  pay  cash 
to  the  grantor  in  such  an  exchange  In  order 
to  equalize  the  values  of  the  properties 
exchanged, 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD  <  interrupting  the 
reading'.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consen*.  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  will  not  be  op- 
posed to  it  after  we  have  proceeded  for 
a  while.  However,  I  would  like  some 
more  time  on  this  bill,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  be  foreclosed. 

For  the  time  being  I  will  have  to  object. 

•  The  Clerk  continued  reading  the 
amendment,) 

Mr,  GROSS,  Mr,  Chaii-man,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  Members  of 
the  House  should  know  that  apparently 
there  is  no  unanimUy  of  support  for  this 
bill  in  the  State  of  Texas,  I  have  an 
unsolicited  letter  from  Mr.  Jerry  Sadler, 
commissioner  of  the  General  ^ard  Office 
of  the  State  of  Texas,  Austin.  Tex,,  who 
says  in  part: 

You  were  also  quoted  as  saying  that 
you  oppcsed  the  Padre  Island  National  Sea- 
shore bill  because  too  much  money  Is  in- 
volved As  land  commissioner  of  the  State 
of  Texas,  charged  with  the  administration 
of  the  public  lands  in  Texas,  I  share  your 
view  and  want  to  commend  you  on  your 
action.  I  ha.-e  studied  this  problem  In 
great  detail  and  feel  that  the  establishment 
of  a  Padre  Island  National  Seashore  area 
would  not  only  cost  the  taxpayers  tcxj  much 
money.  It  would  probably  result  In  the  loss 
of  minerals  belonging  to  the  State  of  Texas 
and  some  70,(00  acres  of  lands  presently 
claimed  by  u  jland  owners  of  the  Island 
which  I  believe  to  be  submerged  lands  be- 
longing to  the  State  of  Texas  These  lands 
are  dedicated  to  the  school  fund  and  tax- 
payers of  Texaii.    If  this  area  Is  Uken  by  the 


l^<(li»iivi    (tiivt<M\int<nl    Inln    «    tuvnonnl    »«»•»• 
«.h"ir    itit'ii     n    W"\iitl    li»    vpiy    ^ur^l^lM    Im 
Urn   Wi«ii>   i.f    jV^mi    »u   |vi<iv»    t>wn«»i»hi|>    \\< 
(ho     flUHUi    nnp*    nf    (UhimiIhI    l.vniU        I  h* 
nonrml  <<«tt<li>  undpi  Ihn  tVMVHi  »tt««  WvmUl 
I'f   'l>hnrtl   \>\    npliihd   i>v^nt>i«   t\ntl    Ihr   uni 
I    '  «•   «>'\iU|   111'  < idUnpd   by    \\\v   •">»i|»>i«l   {\\>\ 
tinnirnt     whbh    wcmM    >>»-»»«\»i   n    imwl    dir 
It' nil  »nnnUon      1  frri  n\nl  ihU  nbonUI  i\n( 
lir  t'ilt'»>((   oh   \\\r   (ipKpl*   of    tliiii^*   lirl"ir   llm 
lOlf    |>ix'ni(iuii    ntr    nt»l    llll|ml<»(l 

l.«U  I  he  poihl.v  uul  Ihftt  Ihr  MUtr  of 
'Vv\n:  Im.v  Inki  n  some  JKl  million  otil  ul 
Ihi.x  i>1iuhI  ov  this  pftillculm'  nrrw  loi 
tli'^  .school  ruinl  of  the  J^tntr  of  rrMx.i 

At  ilh  prup«  I  umr  Mr  Chaiimftii.  I 
piopoM^  to  iirtiM  nil  ivinrndmnit  to  thin 
bill  to  piovid.  that  If  the  I'Vdniil  Oov- 
<  I  nmrnt  i.-'-  r.nnn  to  ncquirr  this  l.slnnd, 
»ir  ivnv  .substuiitlnl  part  of  it.  I  know  of 
no  M  nvon  wliy  thr  rrvrnur  to  be  deilvrd 
iroin  llu-  oil  f!t)!u  minrrals  of  all  kinds, 
should  not  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  thr 
United  States  If  wr  are  going  to  ."^pend 
tin  taxpayers  money  for  this  land  to 
nc'iuire  this  seashore  and  we  are  going 
t')  tolerate  oil  rigs  on  it,  and  so  forth. 
and  the  right  of  ingress  and  egress  on 
the  part  of  oil  producers  to  come  on  this 
recreational  area  with  their  pipelines, 
trucks,  and  barges,  or  whatever  they 
may  be,  why  should  not  the  taxpayers  of 
ihe  country  derive  the  benefit  from  it? 

So  I  will  offer  an  amendment  when 
we  get  to  section  4  of  the  bill  to  provide 
just  that.  If  the  amendment  is  adopted, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be,  I  will  move  to  strike 
the  next  section  which  would  then  be  in 
conflict  with  the  remainder  of  the  bill. 

Why  should  we  give  the  State  of  Texas 
the  offshore  oil  and  the  minerals  lo  be 
derived  from  the  land  we  purchase? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD,  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas 

Mr  RUTHERFORD.  There  are  two 
estates  to  be  purchased. 

The  Federal  Government  is  purchasing 
only  the  surface  and  not  the  mineral 
estate.  The  mineral  estate  here  would 
be  of  no  particular  benefit  to  the  recrea- 
tion aspect  for  the  purpose  to  which  the 
bill  IS  directed.  To  purchase  the  mineral 
estate — the  oil  and  the  gas  and  the  other 
mineral  product^ — the  surface  would  cost 
approximately  a  half  billion  dollars  or 
more.  We  are  not  interested  in  the  min- 
eral estate.  Therefore,  we  permit  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  continue  and  we  do 
not  anticipate 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  it  is  worth  that  much 
to  the  people  of  Texas  and  to  the  private 
owners,  it  ought  to  be  worth  that  much 
to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross] 
that  if  you  would  like  to  purchase  the 
mineral  estate,  then  you  would  have  title 
to  obtain  the  oil  and  gas.  But  you  can- 
not take  oil  and  gas  with  the  purchase 
of  only  the  surface  rights,  because  this  is 
a  separate  estate.  In  other  words,  you 
do  not  become  automatically  entitled  to 
all  the  mineral  rights  below  the  surface. 

Mr.  GROSS,  The  gentleman  means 
if  we  buy  the  land  we  will  not  control 
the  offshore  oil'' 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.     No 

Mr,  GROSS     Why  not? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  The  mineral  es- 
tate is  a  separate  estate  that  must  be 


purehniini  Thr  nuifwop  ownrr  h«kii  no 
eunliol  whwlfltM-vpi  ovtT  U\9  mimnaU 
dlhri  thnt  ftu  opolli^HP  tthtt  for  loyikUlr*. 
und  othri  ptniMMM  The  mlht^rnl  niIkIp 
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oihri  liiliA  UrHUnd  with  Ihln  nubJtnM 
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Ml  h'VMnp:t5rx)Hn  Thr  upntlrmrtii 
licir  !■-  irrrtUlu;  to  public  Inlul  Whrrr 
Ihr  public  owns  both  ihr  minrrttl  rxinir 
i>nd  Ihr  .mii  fuer  r.'italr" 

Mr  Ol  t>SM  Tliewr  wnuld  brooinr 
ptibllc  liui  I,-*   would  thry  not? 

Mr  HUrHKIU'XiRD  Only  thr  Mir- 
fare  r.«itatn  and  not  thr  mlnrral  p«tnir 
Wr  ni'p  not  puichivvlng  the  mlnrrai  es- 
tate Wr  have  no  tluht  lo  the  mlnnn! 
e.stat^' 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  nf  the 
crntlemar    from  Iowa  has  expired 

Mr  Gross  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  con-ent  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional mil  utes 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  ob.iection 
to  the  re(iuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  nc  objection 

Mr.  GROSS,  Then,  why  is  the  Texas 
land  commissioner  disturbed  about  this 
legislation? 

Mr.  KU.GORE  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr,  GROSS,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas 

Mr.  Ki:xJORE.  I  would  say  to  the 
centlemar,  from  Iowa  that  I  am  not  able 
to  say  wiy  the  Texas  land  commis- 
sioner is  disturbed  I  suspect,  however, 
that  his  .-tpposition  is  directed  to  the 
bill  as  it  was  initially  introduced.  In 
that  form  the  bill  did  permit  the  pro- 
duction and  removal  of  the  minerals. 
In  the  form  in  which  the  bill  is  now 
before  th(  Hou'^e.  the  objection  leveled 
by  the  commissioner  of  the  general  land 
office  in  Texas  to  the  effect  that  there 
would  be  a  loss  to  the  schoolchildren  of 
Texas  of  valuable  mineral  right  :s  not 
valid.  The  bill  as  it  stands  before  the 
House  now  fully  prot^ects  the  position  of 
the  schoolchildren  of  Texas  in  which 
the  commissioner  of  the  general  land 
office  ha'^  .'uch  an  interest. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  letter  from  thr  com- 
missioner of  the  general  land  office  of 
Texas  is  dated  August  29,  1960.  That 
was  after  vhe  amended  bill  was  reported. 

Mr,  KIIGORE,  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  with  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion which  the  gentleman  has  raised 
about  whether  upon  the  purchase  of  this 
land  the  production  of  minerals  and  the 
value  of  those  minerals  should  flow  to 
the  United  States,  I  think  clearly,  as 
was  indicated  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  IMr  Rutherford],  if  the  United 
States  were  to  see  fit  to  purchase  the 
entire  title,  the  fee  simple  title,  to  the 
land — the  surface  and  mineral  estates — 
then  certainly  it  would  have  the  right 
to  the  proceeds  from  the  production  of 
those  minerals.  But  because  the  value 
of  the  mineral  estate  was  substantially 
high  and  would,  in  fact,  appear  on  its 
face  to  be  prohibitive  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  national  seashore,  it 
seemed  perfectly  proper  not  to  ask  the 
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Federal  taxpayers  to  purchase  the  min- 
eral estate;  but  simply  to  purchase  the 
surface  estate  and  to  leave  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
the  authority  to  promulgate  such  neces- 
i^^ary  rules  as  would  be  required  for  the 
production  of  those  minerals  by  their 
owners. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  this  is  in  the  nature 
of  having  your  cake  and  eating  it  too — to 
have  the  Federal  Government  come  in, 
the  taxpayers  of  the  country  come  in, 
and  build  this  sand  dune  seashore  into 
recreational  area;  perhaps  build  a  road 
the  entire  length  of  it,  about  100  miles, 
with  the  stipulation  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  provide  ingress  and  egress 
to  the  oil  people  or  the  sulfur  mining 
people  or  whomever  they  may  be  to  use 
the  roads  and  whatever  other  facilities 
the  Federal  Government  puts  there  to 
get  their  equipment  in  and  their  pro- 
duction out.  So,  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
having  your  cake  and  eating  it  too.  The 
Federal  Government  would  come  in  and 
develop  this  thing,  but  yet  the  State  of 
Texas  and  private  interests  would  hold 
onto  all  of  the  mineral  rights  and  all 
the  revenue  to  be  obtained  from  this 
particular  area.    Is  that  about  it? 

Mr.  KILGORE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  have  to  say  that  is 
not  about  it.  In  the  first  place,  I  think 
there  are  no  roads  to  be  built  which 
would  be  used  in  the  production  of  any 
mineral  from  the  property. 

In  the  second  place,  the  matter  is 
simply  one  of  it  not  being  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  buy  the  mineral 
estate.  If  the  United  States  saw  fit  to 
purchase  it,  certainly  it  could.  But  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  the  United  States 
should  spend  that  amount  of  money,  in 
the  public  interest,  because  it  would 
contribute  nothing  to  the  area  for  rec- 
reational purposes,  nor  would  the  re- 
mainder of  the  mineral  estate  being  left 
in  private  hands  take  anything  away 
from  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Except  that  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  controlled  it,  we  might 
not  have  oil  rigs  up  and  down  this  rec- 
reational area.  But  if  you  are  going  to 
have  extensive  oil  and  sulfur  mining 
operations,  it  is  hard  for  me  to  conceive 
that  you  can  have  that  combination  with 
a  recreational  area. 

Mr.  KILGORE.  I  am  pleased  to  tell 
the  gentleman  that  there  has  already 
been  some  exploration  and  some  produc- 
tion on  the  island. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  well  aware  of  that, 
and  that  is  why  I  insist  the  State  of 
Texas  ought  to  use  some  of  this  revenue 
rather  Uian  saddle  this  cost  on  Iowa's 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  KILGORE.  It  has  been  most  un- 
obtrusive. It  has  not  interfered  and  it 
will  not  interfere. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  I  cannot  under- 
stand is,  with  this  kind  of  revenue  why 
the  State  of  Texas  does  not  establish 
its  own  seashore  area.  Why  the  P'ed- 
eral  Government?  You  are  reserving 
the  best  ends,  the  north  and  south  ends, 
are  you  not?  Those  are  not  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  Federal  Government.  You 
are  reserving  the  extreme  ends  for  pri- 
vate, profitable  development. 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Where  there  has 
already   been  considerable  construction 


and  where  cost  of  acquisition  would  be 
very  high. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  easily  accessible 
roads  you  are  reserving  to  private  own- 
ership and  to  the  State  of  Texas,  are  you 
not? 

Mr.  KILGORE.  We  are  reserving  a 
portion  of  the  island  to  private  owner- 
jiiip.  I  think  the  report  reflects  the 
best  beaches  in  the  area  should  be  in  the 
national  seashore. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  agree  with  that 
at  all,  that  the  best  sections  are  in  the 
isolated  interior  and  if  a  road  is  con- 
structed the  length  of  it  no  one  seems  to 
know  what  the  cost  will  be.  Can  the 
grentleman  give  us  any  idea  what  it  is 
going  to  cost  the  Federal  Government  to 
maintain  this  each  year? 

Mr.  KILGORE.  The  cost  will  be  a 
minimum  cost. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  RLHTHERFORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  a  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Rutherford:  Page  9,  line  14  of  tlie  reported 
bill  (S.  4i ,  after  the  word  "extended,",  strike 
out  "thence  westerly  aljng  said  county  line  a 
distance  of  2  000  feet;  ♦hence  northerly  paral- 
:.el  with  said  two-fathom  line  to  a  point  on 
the  centerllne  of  the  Port  Mansfield  Chan- 
nel;" and  Insert  "thence  westerly  along  said 
county  line  to  a  point  1.500  feet  west  of  the 
mean  high  water  line  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
as  that  line  was  determined  by  the  survey  of 
J.  S.  Boyles  and  is  depicted  on  sections  9  and 
10  of  the  map  entitled  'Survey  of  Padre  Is- 
land made  for  the  office  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  State  of  Texas.'  dated  August 
7  to  11,  1941,  and  August  11.  13,  and  14.  1941, 
respectively;  thence  northerly  along  a  line 
parallel  to  said  survey  line  of  J.  S.  Boyles  and 
distant  therefrom  1,500  feet  west  to  a  point 
on  the  center  line  of  the  Port  Mansfleld 
Channel;". 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  a  committee  amendment,  which 
was  recommended  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pcnn-sylvania  [Mr.  Saylor],  who 
felt  that  the  southern  tip  should  be 
measured  more  or  less  by  fast  land  to 
fast  land.  The  orieinal  language  in  the 
bill  mea.sured  it  from  a  2-fathom  mark, 
which  measured  not  only  water  but  fast 
land.  It  was  di.'^covered  that  a  19-year 
average  high  tide  mark  was  determined 
to  be  and  has  been  recognized  by  the 
courts  in  Texas  as  the  Boyles  line.  This 
in  effect  is  the  amendment  of  a  different 
basic  bench  mark  of  measurement  for 
the  .southern  tip. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
th.c  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  fol- 
lowing the  acquisition  by  the  Secretary  of  an 
acreage  in  the  area  described  In  section  1  of 
this  Act,  that  Is  In  the  opinion  of  the  Secre- 
tary efficiently  adminlstrable  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  oX  thi^  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish the  area  as  a  national  seashore  by 
the  publication  of  notice  thereof  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 

( b  I  Such  notice  referred  to  In  subsection 
lai  of  this  section  shall  contain  a  detailed 
description  of  the  boundaries  of  the  seashore 
which  shall  encompasa  an  area  as  nearly  as 
practicable  Identical  to  the  area  described  In 


section  1  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall 
forthwith  after  the  date  of  publication  of 
such  notice  In  the  Federal  Register  i  1 1  send 
a  copy  of  such  notice,  together  with  a  map 
showing  such  boundaries,  by  registered  or 
certified  mall  to  the  Governor  of  the  State 
and  to  the  governing  body  of  each  of  the 
political  subdivisions  involved;  (2)  cause  a 
copy  of  such  notice  and  map  to  be  published 
in  one  or  more  newspapers  which  circulate 
In  each  of  the  localities;  and  (3)  cause  a 
certified  copy  of  such  notice,  a  copy  of  such 
map,  and  a  copy  of  this  Act  to  be  recorded 
at  the  registry  of  deeds  for  the  county  In- 
volved. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  When  acquiring  land,  waters. 
or  Interests  therein,  the  Secretary  shall  per- 
mit a  reservation  by  the  grantor  of  all  or  any 
part  of  the  oil  and  gas  minerals  In  such  land 
or  waters  and  of  other  minerals  therein  which 
can  be  removed  by  similar  means,  with  the 
right  of  occupation  and  use  of  so  much  of 
the  surface  of  the  land  or  waters  as  may  be 
required  for  all  purposes  reasonably  incident 
to  the  mining  or  removal  r  f  Fuch  from  be- 
neath the  surface  of  these  lands  and  waters 
and  the  lands  and  waters  adjacent  thereto, 
under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  such  mining 
or  removal. 

(b)  Any  acquisition  hereunder  shall  ex- 
clude and  shall  not  diminish  any  right  of  oc- 
cupation or  use  of  the  surface  under  grants, 
leases,  or  easements  existing  on  April  11, 
1961,  which  are  reasonably  necessary  for  the 
exploration,  development,  production,  stor- 
ing, processing,  or  transporting  of  oil  and 
gas  minerals  that  are  removed  from  outside 
the  boundaries  of  the  national  sea.shore  and 
the  Secretary  may  grant  additional  rights 
of  occupation  or  use  of  the  surface  for  the 
purposes  aforesaid  upon  the  terms  and  un- 
der such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  him. 

Sec.  6.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act,  the  property  acquired  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  Act  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a 
National  Park  Service  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  August  25.  1916  1 39  Stat 
536),  as  amended  and  supplemented,  and  In 
accordance  with  other  laws  of  general  appli- 
cation relating  to  the  areas  administered 
and  supervised  by  the  Secretary  through  the 
National  Park  Service;  except  that  authority 
otherwise  available  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
conservation  and  management  of  natural  re- 
sources may  be  utilized  to  the  extent  he  finds 
such  authority  will  further  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  may  provide  for  road- 
ways from  the  north  and  south  boundaries 
of  such  public  recreation  area  to  the  access 
highways  from  the  mainland  to  Padre  Is- 
land. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
enter  into  such  administrative  agreements 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  may  deem  necessary  to  as- 
sure that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will 
not  exercise  any  authority  granted  by  this 
Act  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  use  by  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  of  any  aerial  gun- 
nery or  bombing  range  located  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  Padre  Island. 

Sec.  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act;  except 
that  no  more  than  $5,000,000  shall  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  acquisition  of  land  and 
waters  and  Improvements  thereon,  and  In- 
terests therein,  and  Incidental  costs  relating 
thereto.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD  ■  interrupting  the 
reading  of  the  committee  amendment). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  further  reading  of  the  com- 
mittee   amendment   be    dispensed   with 
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and  that  it  be  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHj».IRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendmeni  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Geos.s  to  the 
com^mlttee  amendment  On  page  12.  strike 
all  of  lines  £  tlirough  16  and  substitute  the 
following: 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  When  acquiring  land,  waters, 
or  Interests  therein,  the  Secretary  shall  ac- 
quire all  right,  title,  and  Interest  In  and  to 
the  oil  and  gas  minerals  in  such  land  or 
waters  and  other  minerals   therein." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
previously  explained  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment,  that  is,  to  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  control  of  all  min- 
erals in  the  land  that  is  acquired  by  the 
Federal  Go'-cnmipnt  to  go  into  this  na- 
tional .seashore.  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
Federal  Government  should  not  bene- 
fit from  any  oil  or  sulfur  mining  or 
anything  else  on  the  land  which  it  ac- 
quires through  the  spending  of  millions 
of  dollars. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  In  opiposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chai  man,  I  feel  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
should  be  f  Jlly  explained  as  to  what  its 
import  is  here.  If  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  adopted  it  would  not  only 
be  the  pur:hase  of  the  surface  of  the 
land,  in  winch  we  are  interested  here 
for  only  recreation  and  conservation 
purposes,  i:,  would  purchase  ncedlcs.sly 
what  are  pi  oven  oil  and  gas  areas.  The 
estimate  of  the  cost  to  implement  the 
gentleman';,  amendment  would  go  into 
several  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  yet 
at  the  same  time  would  be  of  no  purpose 
for  a  natior.al  seashore  area.  If  we  pro- 
pose to  go  into  the  oil  and  gas  business 
on  the  seasliore,  it  might  be  beneficial  to 
the  Federal  Government,  but  we  have  no 
use  or  desiic  to  obtain  the  mineral  in- 
terests. 

It  might  be  a  presumption  that  those 
who  own  th3  surface  also  own  the  oil  and 
gas  which  are  under  the  surface.  Of 
course,  this  is  crroneou.N.  and  the  House 
should  recognize  it.  Therefore  I  ask  for 
the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  this  amend- 
ment is  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  for  the  same  good  purpose  as  all 
the  amendments  he  offers,  to  protect  the 
interests  ol'  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  However,  I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment for  these  reasons. 

It  has  been  my  puipose  whenever  we 
consider  acquisition  of  park  or  recrea- 
tional lands,  to  try  to  protect  the  locality 
in  which  the  area  is  located  and  protect 
the  rights  of  the  individual  property 
owners  involved.  That  is  why  I  have 
sought  to  add  many  amendments  to 
various  other  bills  we  have  considered 
here. 

In  the  first  place,  the  amendment 
would  take  from  the  State  of  Texas  and 
from  the  county  and  from  the  school 
district  a  great  deal  of  revenue,  if  the 


U.S.  Government  were  to  purchase  the 
mineral  rights  which  exist  here.  The 
use  of  the  surface  for  recreation  and 
the  use  of  the  subsurface  area  for  min- 
eral purposes  are  totally  'consistent. 
The  few  wells  and  the  few  storage 
facilities  which  arc  now  on  the  island 
are.  indeed,  almost  ludden.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  in  riding  through  the 
major  portion  of  this  island  by  jeep  and 
then  in  traversing  the  same  area  by  air- 
craft, I  failed  to  notice  any  area  where 
there  was  drilling  or  where  oil  was  being 
stored  or  transported.  I  did  notice  a 
couple  of  little  ranch  shacks  which  are 
there  for  the  purpose  of  herding  the  few- 
Hereford  cattle  on  the  island.  With 
present  day  means,  it  is  possible  to  take 
the  oil  and  gas  from  under  the  island 
and  from  other  offshore  areas  by  slant 
drilling  which  in  no  way  interferes  with 
the  surface  use  of  the  area  for  recrea- 
tion. 

In  other  words,  in  the  interest  of  the 
local  governments  and  in  the  interest  of 
the  property  owners,  I  think  this  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated.  I  think  it  is 
entirely  consistent  that  the  Government 
in  this  instance  acquire  the  surface  with- 
out going  10  the  unnecessary  expense  and 
buiden  to  the  taxpayers  of  puichasing 
the  mineral  rights  under  the  land  sur- 
face. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  give 
me  any  idea  where  we  are  going  to  get 
the  $5  million  which  is  just  a  foot  in  the 
door  to  start  this  proposition? 

Mr.  K'YL.  As  the  gentleman  knows. 
we  are  usually  in  agreement  on  these 
things.  If  we  make  the  cuts  which  have 
been  suggested  by  the  committee  on  this 
foreign  aid  appropriation,  we  will  have 
a  pood  start  on  it.  It  will  not  make  up 
all  the  difference,  but  it  will  help.  I  do 
like  to  spend  some  of  these  funds  on  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  on  fu- 
ture generations  of  the  people  in  the 
United  States  as  far  as  I.  myself,  am  con- 
cerned and  I  accept  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion in  good  faith. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  not  a  bird  in  the  hand 
worth  at  least  a  couple  in  the  bush?  I 
do  not  know  about  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
it  has  not  been  cut  very  much  for  too 
many  years,  but  here  today  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  something  about  this 
$5  million  which,  I  say  again,  is  just  the 
start  and  I  am  sure  my  colleague  from 
Iowa  recognizes  that  fact. 

Mr.  KYL.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, in  this  instance  I  am  not  so  dis- 
turbed by  the  possibility  of  increased 
cost  as  I  have  been  by  these  other  park 
proposals.  That  is  one  reason  I  support 
this  completely.  I  want  to  say  this  to 
the  gentleman  too.  When  it  comes  to 
spending  Federal  funds,  I  think  we  can 
excuse  an  expenditure  of  this  nature  by 
the  Interior  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment because,  certainly,  if  there  is  one 
agency  of  Government  and  one  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  that  has  held  its 
budcct  within  reasonable  limits,  it  is  this 
one.  The  gentleman  recognizes  the  fpct 
that  the  Interior  Department  appropria- 
tion is  still  the  lowest  one  we  have  in  the 


FedeAfil  (jovermnent,  and  I  think  when 
we  can  make  an  investment  for  this  gen- 
eration iind  future  generations  of  this 
sort  it  is  good.  If  the  property  value  in- 
creases ;is  I  contemplate,  the  Federal 
Governrc.ent  could  probably  dispose  of 
this  islaiid  at  a  profit  if  that  became 
prudent.  I  think  its  value  would  be  much 
more  than  what  we  are  going  to  pay  for 
it  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man irom  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

Tl^.e  committee  amendment,  as 
amended   was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committi?e  rises. 

Accordingly,  t,he  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  iMr.  Albert] 
having  a.ssumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Delaney. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  re- 
ported that  that  Committee  having  had 
under  cc^nsideration  the  bill  (S.  4i  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Padre  Island  National  Seashore,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  776.  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  'Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  tlie  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  en 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bi'.l  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  p-esent  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  SI'E.AKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pre- 
vious order  of  the  House,  further  pro- 
ceedings on  this  matter  will  go  over  un- 
til Thui-sday  next. 

Does  the  gentleman  withdraw  his  point 
of  no  que  rum? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  withdraw  the  point  of 
no  quorum,  Mr.  Speaker. 


REALISTIC     DEALING     WITH     THE 
COMMUNIST  SOVIET  OFFENSIVE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  'Mr.  Pillion]  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  Pn..LION.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Kennedy  has  asked  Congress  for  au- 
thority to  call  up  150,000  reservists  for 
active  duty. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  President's 
message  is  motivated  by  the  alarming 
buildup  of  hostile  Communist-Soviet 
military-  and  political  forces  around  the 
world. 

I  am  ronvmced  that  the  President's 
proposal  for  this  Reser\'e  callup  is  a  puny 
gesture.  It  neither  meets  nor  counters 
the   Communist-Soviet   thrust. 

It  IS  clearly  evident  that  the  tempo  of 
the  Communist-conducted  world  civil 
war  is  being  accelerated  on  all  fronts. 
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Our  inhibited,  our  limited  and  our  de- 
fensive political  strategy  is  not  halting 
the  Communist  advances  anywhere. 
Our  country's  margin  for  survival  is  be- 
ins?  reduced  day  by  day. 

Cuba  and  West  Berlin  are  the  immi- 
nent danger  zones.  But  these  are  not 
isolated,   coincidental   happenings. 

They  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  polit- 
ico-military war.  It  is  directed  by  Mr. 
Khrushchev  primarily  against  the  F>ower 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  analyze  the  clear 
and  present  dangers  inherent  in  Khru- 
shchev's ultimatums,  concerning  only 
one  of  these  danger  zones,  the  Berlin  and 
German  question. 

Khrushchev's  proposals  consist  of  two 
demands  and  one  threat. 

His  first  demand  is  that  the  United 
States,  France,  and  Great  Britain  with- 
draw their  military  forces  from  "West 
Berlin. 

His  second  demand  is  that  the  United 
States,  France,  and  Great  Britain  and 
■West  Germany  recognize  the  Communist 
East  German  Government  and  legalize 
its  territorial  boundaries. 

His  threat  is  that  he  will  unilaterally 
sign  a  treaty  with  the  Communist  East 
German  Government  if  we  do  not  accede 
to  his  demands. 

This  treaty,  Mr.  Khrushchev  claims, 
will  terminate  the  rights  of  military  oc- 
cupancy for  the  United  States,  France, 
and  Great  Britain  in  West  Berlin.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Khrushchev,  the  treaty 
would  also  terminate  and  transfer  to  the 
Communist  East  German  Government 
all  road,  rail,  and  air  communications  to 
and  from  West  Berlin. 

Although  Khrushchev  uses  the  typical 
fraudulent  language  of  demilitarized 
city  and  a  free  city  in  referring  to  the 
future  status  of  West  Berlin,  the  essence 
of  his  proposals  is  to  drive  the  United 
States  and  our  allies  out  of  West  Ber- 
lin and  to  extend  Communist  domina- 
tion over  all  of  Berlin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  seizure  of  West  Ber- 
lin is  not  Khrushchev's  final  objective. 
It  is  another  tactical,  immediate  objec- 
tive. 

His  strategic,  long-range  objective  is 
the  destruction  of  our  NATO  alliance. 

In  the  Paris  Treaty  of  1954.  West  Ger- 
many joined  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
alliance  upon  our  pledge  to  protect  Ger- 
man interests,  including  Berlin.  West 
Germany  has  fulfilled  its  obligations  un- 
der this  treaty  in  every  respect.  West 
Germany  contributes  more  troops  and 
military  forces  to  NATO  than  any  other 
nation. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  NATO 
alliance  is  our  first  line  of  defense 
against  the  Soviet. 

Khrushchev's  death  sentence  over 
West  Berlin  is  related  directly  to  his 
plans  for  destroying  NATO.  He  intends 
to  prove  to  the  German  people  that  the 
United  States  has  neither  the  will  nor 
the  capacity  to  honor  its  pledges  and  to 
defend  its  allies. 

Khrushchev  has  expressed  an  increas- 
ingly hostile  position  toward  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market.  His  West  Ber- 
lin   crisis   is    intended    to    disrupt    and 


disintegrate     this     European     Common 
Market. 

Khrushchev's  total  strategic  objective 
now  is  to  divide  the  Western  Powers  and 
to  prevent  the  political,  economic,  and 
militan.'  integration  of  the  free  European 
nations. 

He  anticipates  the  .seizure  of  West  Ber- 
lin will  trigger  a  political  bombshell  that 
will  enable  him  to  attain  these  objectives. 
The  surrender  of  West  Berlin  would 
cause  a  most  disastrous  loss  of  public 
confidence  in  the  United  States.  It 
would  constitute  a  catastrophic  defeat 
for  the  United  States  and  the  free  world. 
IChrushchev  is  engaged  in  a  political, 
diplomatic,  and  quasi-military  offensive 
to  intimidate  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world. 

The  construction  of  the  East  Berlin 
wall,  the  firing  upon  U.S.  Army  automo- 
biles, the  brutal  shooting  of  East  German 
escapees,  the  disruption  of  air  flights  to 
Berlin,  are  some  of  the  provocative 
blackmail  tactics  he  is  using. 

The  Berlin  crisis  is  manufactured  in 
Moscow  for  U.S.  consumption,  Khru- 
shchev seeks  to  create  a  peace  at  any 
price  hysteria. 

Khrushchev  presents  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  the  ultimate  alterna- 
tives of.  first,  the  surrender  of  West  Ber- 
lin, or.  second,  the  threat  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  thermonuclear  war. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  and  his  propaganda 
apparatus  has  threatened  the  free  world 
with  nuclear  bombings  on  more  than  60 
separate  occasions.  These  threats  em- 
phasize the  supreme  importance  of  West 
Berlin  in  his  scheme  of  conquest. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  Berlin 
crisis  is  not  a  crisis  for  the  Soviet.  Khru- 
shchev can  terminate  or  intensify  this 
crisis  at  will. 

Up  to  now,  the  Soviet  provocative  at- 
tacks upon  the  integrity  of  Berlin  have 
been  met,  only,  with  vacillations,  inde- 
cisions, and  concessions  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States. 

Our  failure  to  take  firm,  effective  de- 
fensive and  offensive  countermeasures 
has  resulted  in  steady  retreat. 

Our  backs  are  to  the  wall.  We  can 
retreat  no  farther. 

Khrushchev  is  determining  world 
events  because  he  continuously  exercises 
the  initiative  in  the  Communist  global 
war. 

The  only  positive  step  our  Govern- 
ment has  taken  to  counter  the  nuclear 
missile  bases  in  Cuba  and  our  threat- 
ened eviction  from  Berlin  is  the  Presi- 
dents  request  for  authority  to  call  up 
150.000  reservists. 

It  is  a  whistle  in  the  darkness  of  our 
own  cemetery. 

I  would  like  to  recall  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that,  on  August  1  of 
last  year,  this  Congress  authorized  the 
callup  of  250.000  reservists;  150,000  of 
these  were  called  up. 

The  callup  immediately  became  known 
as  mobilization  snafu. 

A  special  subcommittee  of  this  House 
found  that  last  year's  callup  was  short- 
sighted, badly  managed,  deficient,  and 
totally  inadequate 


The  callup  of  these  reservists  a  year 
ago  did  not  prevent  the  takeover  of  Laos 
by  a  Commimist  coalition  government. 

It  did  not  in  any  way  slow  down  the 
Communist  guerrilla  war  for  the  take- 
over of  South  "Vietnam. 

It  did  not  prevent  Communist  military 
probings  into  South  Korean  defense 
lines. 

The  callup  of  Reserves  last  year  did 
not  prevent  the  completion  of  the  Com- 
m.unist  Berlin  wall  of  shame. 

I  am  sure  that  no  one  in  this  Congress 
can  possibly  misconclude  that  the  callup 
authority  requested  now.  will  in  any  way 
disrupt  or  even  delay  Khrushchev's  plans 
to  force  us  out  of  Berlin. 

The  callup  of  150,000  men  will  not  de- 
lay, by  even  1  day.  the  construction 
of  the  nuclear  missile  silos  and  bases  in 
Cuba. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  callup  will 
only  serve  to  further  lull  this  country  in- 
to a  false  sense  of  security  and  peace. 

This  callup  is  complete  proof  of  the 
vacuous  policies  that  emanate  from  our 
State  Department.  It  is  another  defen- 
sive posture  that  is  both  self-deceptive 
and  self-defeating. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  our  US  Constitu- 
tion, the  responsibility  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense  of  these  United  States 
is  entrusted,  solely  and  wholly,  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

This  Congress  can  no  longer  ignore  or 
abdicate  its  responsibilities  for  the  se- 
curity and  sui'vival  of  this  Nation. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude,  the  gravity. 
and  the  imminence  of  the  dangers  con- 
fronting this  Nation,  this  Congress  can- 
not fully  discharge  its  obligations  by 
merely  dumping  vague,  indefinite,  and 
superfluous  authority  to  the  President. 

This  Nation  must,  now,  face  up  to  the 
total  politiromilitary  war  that  Khru- 
shchev is  waging  against  the  free  world. 

Time  is  of  the  essence  We  can  no 
longer  afford  the  luxury*  of  indecision. 

I  propose  that  this  Congress  call  upon 
our  Government  and  the  two  other  occu- 
pational nations,  France  and  Great 
Britain,  to  immediately  announce  and 
conduct  a  self-determination  plebiscite 
for  the  citizens  of  West  Berlin. 

The  citizens  of  West  Berlin  should  be 
given  the  choice  of  the  following  alter- 
natives: 

First,  the  retention  of  the  status  quo 
of  West  Berlin,  in  a.ssociation  with  the 
West  German  Republic: 

Second,  the  incorporation  of  West  Ber- 
lin into  the  East  German  Communist 
Grovernment:  or 

Third,  detaching  West  Berlin  from  the 
West  German  Government  and  trans- 
forming West  Berlin  into  a  'free  city." 
The  conditions  and  restrictions  upon  the 
"free  city  of  Berlin"  to  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  Khrushchev's  defini- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  estimate  that  90  to  95 
percent  of  the  citizens  of  West  Berlin 
would  favor  the  retention  of  the  status 
quo  and  reject  the  Khrushchev  proposals. 

This  positive  expression  of  self-deter- 
mination would  give  worldwide  support 
to  our  U.S.  position  for  preserving  the 
freedom  of  West  Berlin 
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This  prebiscite  would  be  a  most  dra- 
matic public  exposure  of  the  fraudulency 
of  Khrushchev's  proposals. 

If  Khrushchev  is  not  totally  committed 
to  wage  a  nuclear  war  for  West  Berlin, 
we  will  be  i;roviding  him  with  a  face- 
saving  device  by  this  popular  plebiscite, 
and  give  him  an  opportunity  to  withdraw 
from  his  mi.' calculations  for  the  seizure 
of  West  Berlin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  September  16  of  last 
year,  I  Introc  uced  a  resolution  calling  for 
such  a  plebiscite  in  West  Berlin. 

This  action  would  be  a  first  step  to- 
ward realistically  dealing  with  the  Com- 
munist-Soviet offense.  It  is  a  political 
countermeasure — a  first  step  toward 
gaining  for  -he  United  States  the  initi- 
ative that  wc  must  have  in  order  to  wage 
an  effective  politicomililai-y  war. 

I  rccomm:'nd  and  request  that  the 
President  immediately  advise  the  Soviet 
Government  tliat.  regardless  of  any  pros- 
pective treat; es  or  agreements  which  the 
Soviet  Union  may  conclude  with  the  East 
German  Government,  the  United  States 
will  maintain  its  occupational  rights  in 
West  Berlin. 

I  further  recommend  that  the  Presi- 
dent inform  the  Soviet  Government  that 
the  United  States  will  retain  and  keep 
open  all  communication  lines  witli  West 
Berhn  in  ficcordance  with  existing 
treaties  and  agreements. 

I  further  ask  the  President  to  re- 
announce  to  the  Soviet  Government  that 
the  freedom  status  of  Berlin  is  not  nego- 
tiable and  that  the  United  States  will  use 
all  necessary  means  to  protect  the  joint 
interests  of  West  Berlin  and  the  United 
States. 

I  respectfully  ask  both  the  leadership 
and  the  Members  of  this  House  to  give 
immediate  and  serious  consideration  to 
the  passage  of  this  re.soluLlon,  callmg  for 
a  plebiscite  in  West  Berlin. 

Mr.  S!>eaker.  we  must  realize  tliat  in 
West  Berlin  we  are  dealing  with  only  one 
segment  of  the  comi^lex  Communist  war 
upon  the  free  world. 

I  ask  this  Congress  to  fully  discharge 
its  constitutional  resp>onsibilities  for  the 
common  defense  of  this  Nation. 

It  can  do  so  only  by  enacting  legisla- 
tion that  will  provide  positive  and  effec- 
tive action. 

Within  the  next  2  weeks.  I  plan  to 
present  to  this  Congress  specific  recom- 
mendations for  countering  the  mter- 
national  Communist  conspiracy  and  the 
Soviet-directed  politicomilitary  war. 


PADRE  ISLAND  NATIONAL  SEA- 
SHORE. TEX.— GENERAL  LEAVE 
TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  on  the  Padre 
Island  National  Seashore  bill  during 
general  debate;  and  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  that  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


TEXTILE  IMPORTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
LiBONATi ' .  Under  previous  order  cf  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina IMr.  Alexander]  is  recognized  for 
2C  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker  last 
week  the  Tariff  Commission  rendered  a 
decision  by  a  vote  of  3  to  2  on  the  so- 
called  equalization  fee.  which  was  ve^y 
shocking  to  the  textile  workers  and  the 
textile  manufacturer.';  of  my  di.';trict  and 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Tariff  Commission  was  asked  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
make  a  study  and  to  recommend  action 
in  rc'rard  to  the  differential  in  price  of 
8.5  cents  per  pound  of  raw  cotton  that 
is  bought  by  American  manufacturers 
and  that  which  is  bought  by  foreign 
manufacturers  of  textiles.  Of  course, 
this  differential  in  price  is  a  very  im- 
portant factor  in  making  the  textile 
industry-  in  this  country  competitive.  I 
was  vcr>'  disappointed  in  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  did  not  find  a  favorable 
decision  in  order  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  could  offer  some  relief. 
It  is  Just  inconceivable  to  me  why  our 
manufacturers  in  this  country  would 
have  to  pay  8.5  cent.s  a  pound  more  than 
their  competitors. 

"Wliat  is  the  situation  in  regard  to 
textiles  today?  The  President  has  said 
on  numerous  occasions  that  he  intended 
to  hold  the  imports  of  textiles  to  not 
more  than  6  percent  during  the  5-year 
Geneva  agreement.  That  agreement 
has  not  even  been  signed  as  yet.  At  the 
present  time  we  ari;  living  under  two 
agreements.  One  is  a  calendar  year 
agreement  with  Japan  and  the  other  is 
a  multilateral  agreement  with  many 
nations  known  as  the  Geneva  agreement, 
which  used  as  a  base  the  1961  imports 
into  this  country. 

The  imports  have  been  coming  in  at 
almost  8  percent  during  this  short-term 
agreement.  The  President  had  at  the 
White  House  last  Friday  a  week  ago  a 
number  of  Senators  and  leaders  in  the 
textile  industry  and  reiterated  his  stand 
that  he  mtended  to  hold  the  importa- 
tion of  cotton  textiles  to  6  percent.  I 
think  that  is  fine. 

Another  case  now  pending  is  before 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  Board 
and  which  is  known  as  the  OEP  case.  It 
is  a  case  which  would  help  the  textile 
industry  in  that  if  they  find  that  the 
textile  industry  is  essential  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States  then 
the  President  would  have  the  authority, 
in  all  agreements  that  have  been  signed 
between  the  United  States  and  the  textile 
producing  countries,  to  limit  the  imports 
in  order  that  the  textile  industry  in 
this  countrj'  could  live.  At  the  present 
time  the  only  way  the  President  has  au- 
thority to  limit  the  imports  of  textiles 
into  this  country  is  by  these  agreements, 
one  of  which  runs  out  on  the  30th  of 
September  of  this  year.  I  understand 
that  our  leaders  are  in  Geneva  this  week 
in  an  effort  to  sign  and  to  get  the  other 
nations  to  sign  the  long-term  or  5-year 
Geneva  agreement.    But  the  only  nation 


so  far  that  has  signed  has  been  Eng- 
land. The  United  States.  Japan,  and 
Italy  have  not.  But.  I  understand  tl^ey 
are  willing  to  sign  it.  If  we  can  get  this 
agreement  signed,  then  the  President, 
due  to  th<;  action  we  took  here  some  4 
or  5  months  ago.  would  be  able  to  limit 
those  couritries  that  did  not  sign  to  such 
a  volume  of  imports  as  he  would  care  to 
limit  them.  He  would  have  such  au- 
thority, and  I  think  that  is  well.  But 
we  need  ;something  further.  "W'e  need 
something  stronger  in  order  to  give  the 
textile  indu-'trv-  of  this  country'  vitality 
so  that  tliey  can  expand  and  buy  new 
machinery  and  have  some  confidence  as 
to  where  "hey  are  going  and  what  they 
are  going  ■  o  do  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  irtroduced  today  a  bill  which 
would  pn  vide  import  fees  on  cotton 
products  curing  periods  that  the  United 
States  is  lubsidizing  the  export  of  cot- 
ton. The  bill  that  I  have  introduced 
would  not  limit  it  just  to  cotton,  but 
would  include  all  products  which  the 
United  Stf.tes  is  subsidizing  in  the  ex- 
port of  that  particular  product.  I  think 
that  this  is  important. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  would  make 
it  a  law  which  would  equalize  and  would 
have  the  executive  department  through 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
Department  of  State  collect  import  duties 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  subsidy  that 
was  paid.  In  the  case  of  cotton  goods, 
it  would  b<>  8 '2  cents  a  pound  on  the 
finished  textile  products  that  came  back 
into  the  United  States.  It  seems  to  me 
that  is  nothing  but  fair  and  that  is 
nothing  bu-  equitable,  because  this  great 
differential  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial to  the  manufacturers  of  this  coun- 
try as  compared  with  the  cost  of  their 
competitors  in  foreign  lands  is  a  danger- 
ous mequity.  I  think  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission ignored  this  inequity  in  their 
decision  under  section  22  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act. 

The  foreign  manufacturers  of  cotton 
textiles  arc  in  a  position  to  hire  cheaper 
labor.  They  pay  lower  taxes  and  they 
have  other  advantages  so  that  they  can 
price  the  products  that  they  flood  this 
country  with  to  the  point  that  our  manu- 
facturers cannot  possibly  meet  this  com- 
petition. 

The  other  bill  I  have  introduced  is  a 
joint  resolution,  Mr.  Speaker,  which 
would  limit  the  importation  of  cotton 
products  to  the  amount  thereof  imported 
in  1961.  This  is  the  basis  upon  which 
the  short-term  Geneva  agreement  was 
founded.  That  was  the  agreement  that 
was  worked  out  between  the  several  tex- 
tile-producing countries  to  give  us  the 
short-term.  1-year  agreement.  It 
seems  to  me,  if  we  are  going  to  have  a 
vital  and  growing  textile  industry,  we 
have  to  giVe  them  some  stability  and 
some  basis  upon  which  they  can  expand 
and  we  have  to  give  them  some  hope  to 
look  forward  to  in  the  future.  Under 
the  present  situation  they  are  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  executive  department 
as  to  exactly  how  much  they  are  going  to 
allow  as  imports  into  this  country.  I 
thmk.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is  a  bad 
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situation  and  I  feel  that  something  ought 
to  be  done  about  it. 

The  President  has  stated  that  he  has 
asked  the  Agricultural  Department  to 
draw  up  legislation  to  be  introduced  in 
the  next  session  of  Congress  that  would 
equalize  or  make  the  price  to  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  the  same  as  that  paid 
by  their  foreign  competitors.  I  think 
that  is  fine,  but  if  it  means  a  subsidy,  a 
differential  to  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try. I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention 
that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  pass 
in  the  fi'-st  place:  and  in  the  second 
place,  if  we  were  able  to  pass  it  next 
year  it  would  be  the  following  year  be- 
fore it  could  take  effect,  and  therefore 
the  textile  industry  in  2  more  years,  if 
flooded  by  imports,  would  be  in  a  des- 
perate situation,  because  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  country  today  there  has  been 
a  cutting  down  of  the  worktime  of 
employees  and  many  mills  have  closed 
and  the  jobs  of  many  workers  cut  off, 
due  entirely  to  the  importation  of  tex- 
tiles into  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  doing  anything  I  can  to  pro- 
tect the  jobs  of  the  textile  people  of  this 
country.  I  am  very  hopeful  that  our 
F»resident  will  see  the  desperate  plight 
and  the  desperate  situation  the  textile 
industry  is  in  today,  and  that  he  will 
use  the  influence  of  his  high  office  to 
get  a  favorable  decision  from  the  Office 
of  Elmergency  Planning  which,  in  effect, 
would  declare  that  the  textile  industry 
is  essential  to  the  national  security  of 
our  great  country.  Personally  I  do  not 
see  how  any  of  us  could  argue  with  a 
decision  of  that  kind,  because  we  must 
not  allow  ourselves  to  be  dependent  upon 
any  nation  to  have  to  ship  in  the  textile 
goods  and  the  military  equipment  for 
our  Armed  Forces  in  cases  of  emergency 
or  in  case  of  war.  If  we  allow  our  tex- 
tile plants  in  this  country  to  go  to  the 
dogs  now,  it  will  take  years  to  get  them 
back  to  A  state  of  efficiency  and  workin?, 
as  they  are  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  certainly  behooves  me 
to  do  everything  I  can,  and  to  try  to 
impress  upon  the  Members  of  this  body 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  that  the 
textile  industry  faces  today.  I  think 
that  if  the  President  realizes  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation  the  industry  faces 
he  will  take  immediate  action,  for  I  think 
he  has  the  technical  authority  to  deal 
with  the  situation  and  to  hold  the  im- 
ports to  not  more  than  6  percent  as  he 
has  promised  on  numerous  occasions  io 
do.  Just  suppose  for  one  instant  that  the 
long-term  5-year  agreement  is  not 
signed  on  or  before  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber of  this  year. 

I  understand  they  have  warehouses 
stacked  with  goods  ready  to  import  into 
this  country  on  the  1st  day  of  October, 
and  there  will  be  no  law  or  no  way  that 
the  President  or  anybody  else  can  hold 
them  off  unless  action  is  taken  in  order 
for  the  President  to  have  the  authority 
to  limit  the  importations  into  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  trust  that  the  President 
will  see  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
and  will  take  action  so  that  we  can  pro- 
tect this  vital  industry  to  the  welfare  and 
to  the  good  of  this  great  land  of  ours. 


Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  has 
brought  a  very  interesting  subject  be- 
fore the  House  today.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  has  no  cotton,  of  course,  in 
his  district,  or  textile  industry.  With  a 
strong  economy  in  the  textile  industry 
it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  entire  coun- 
try, particularly  the  industrial  area  I 
represent.  So  that  I  can  get  this  clear 
in  my  mind,  do  I  understand  from  the 
gentleman  that  foreign  producers  of 
textiles  now  can  buy  American  cotton 
cheaper  in  foreign  countries  than  the 
American  textile  industry  can  buy  it? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. He  is  exactly  right.  They  can 
buy  American-grown  cotton  in  foreign 
ports  at  $42.50  a  bale  cheaper  than  our 
own  manufacturers  can  buy  it  right  here 
in  this  country, 

Mr.  BOW.  I  take  it  from  that  obser- 
vation, with  cheap  labor  and  modern 
factories  they  probably  can  produce  tex- 
tiles made  of  American  cotton,  send  it  in 
and  sell  it  in  this  country  for  less  than 
the  American  manufacturers  can  put  it 
on  the  market':' 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  They  can  send  it 
into  this  counti-y  much  cheaper.  I  have 
been  to  modern  textile  plants  in  Japan, 
Thailand,  and  Formosa,  and  in  a  lot  of 
the  countries  in  the  Far  East.  Their 
textile  plants  are  very  modern  because 
through  our  foreign  assistance  program 
and  other  means  of  assistance  to  those 
countries,  we  have  given  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  build  and  to  modernize  their 
plants  that  are,  to  say  the  least,  up  to 
our  standards  in  this  country 

Mr.  BOW.  May  I  say  further  that  I 
have  seen  in  my  own  area  the  same  thing 
happen  to  the  pottery  industi-y  We  no 
longer  have  pottei-y.  I  do  not  want  to 
see  it  happen  in  the  textile  district  rep- 
resented by  the  gentleman  and  m  other 
districts  of  the  country.  I  was  happy 
to  support  the  bill  3  or  4  months  ago 
on  the  matter  which  gave  the  President 
authority  to  act.  If  the  gentleman  can 
get  his  bills  to  the  floor  I  will  support 
them.  We  would  strengthen  the  econ- 
omy of  our  country  thereby.  What  is 
good  for  the  gentleman's  district  is  bene- 
ficial to  my  own.  and  what  is  beneficial 
to  my  district  is  beneficial  to  other  parts 
of  the  country.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  be  successful  in  getting  his  bill  to 
the  floor  for  consideration  so  that  we 
can  support  this  great  industry  which  is 
so  vital  to  the  gentleman's  district  and 
to  the  national  security  of  the  countiT. 
because  if  we  let  industry  after  industry 
go  down  the  drain,  our  national  security 
is  affected. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman, 
as  I  did  a  few  weeks  ago.  that  I  will  sup- 
port the  gentleman's  textile  bill  if  he 
can  get  it  to  the  floor  for  consideration. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. We  hope  to  protect  and  keep 
vital  the  economy  of  this  country;  other- 
wise we  are  a  doomed  nation. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr,  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 


tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Kor- 

NEGAYl. 

Mr.  KORNEOAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  con- 
gratulate my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Alexander  I .  upon  bringing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  this  most  timely  sub- 
ject. I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  the  swiftness  with  which 
he  has  drafted  legislation  and  introduced 
it  into  this  body  designed  to  overcome 
the  glaring  deficiency  left  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Tariflf  Commission  of  last 
week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  gentleman  in  the  gentle- 
man s  remarks  and  to  say  that  I  am  be- 
hind the  gentleman  in  his  efforts  to  pass 
this  bill  100  percent.  I  was  greatly 
grieved  last  week  to  learn  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  had  ignored  the  SOS  that 
was  sent  to  it  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
ricultiu-e,  the  textile  industry  of  America, 
and  many,  many  Members  of  this  House, 
and  the  Senate  and,  in  fact,  the  Presi- 
dent him.self.  Certainly,  in  my  opinion, 
it  behooves  us  as  responsible  leaders  and 
legislators  to  familiarize  ourselves  with 
what  is  happening  to  one  of  the  greatest 
industries  in  America  and  to  an  industry 
that  we  necessarily  must  rely  upon  not 
only  in  time  of  peace,  but  in  time  of  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  again  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  North  Carolina  that 
he  has  rendered  a  real  service  to  the 
people  of  this  country  today  by  intro- 
ducing this  piece  of  legislation  which  is 
designed,  as  I  understand  it,  to  fill  the 
vacuum  that  was  left  by  the  adverse  de- 
cision of  the  Tariff  Commi.ssion  in  seeing 
that  American  industry  and  American 
workers  are  afforded  the  same  opportu- 
nity to  profit  in  this  country  as  those  who 
live  In  foreign  lands.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding, 

Mr  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  !  Mr  Korne- 
GAYl.  I  know  that  the  genlloman  has 
worked  very  tirelessly  in  behalf  of  the 
gentleman's  people,  and  I  know  iho 
gentleman  understands  the  problems 
that  we  face  in  this  area  of  the  textile 
dilemma  today.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
gentleman's  kind  remark.*;  and  for  the 
gentleman's  interest  in  this  very  impor- 
tant subject. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


TEMPORARY    UNEMPLOYMENT    IN- 
SURANCE EXTENSION 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Curtis  1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  placing  in  the  Record  a  copy  of 
an  editorial  appearing  in  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  August  29,  1962,  entitled 
"Thirteen  Forgetful  Congressmen,"  and 
my  open  letter  of  reply  to  Robert  Lasch, 
editor  of  the  editorial  page. 
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The  issues  involved  in  the  question  of 
temporary  unemployment  insurance  ex- 
tension at  the  Federal  level  are  some- 
what complicated,  but  because  of  their 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  many  peo- 
ple in  our  society  as  well  as  to  the  whole 
of  our  society  they  should  be  understood. 

The  greatest  harm  that  can  come  to 
the  welfare  of  any  person  or  to  a  people 
comes  from  ignorance  and  appeals  to 
the  baser  human  instincts  which  igno- 
rance breeds.  I  know  of  no  human  in- 
stinct more  base  than  hatred.  Aocu.'^ing 
a  fellow  being  of  lack  of  humanitarian- 
ism  is  upon  analysis  an  attempt  to  fo- 
ment hatred.  I  am  also  placing  in  the 
Record  the  remarks  I  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Hou.se  during  the  debate  on  the 
1961  temporary  extension. 

The  matters  follow : 

(From  tJie  St.  Lxjuls  Post-Dispatch.  Aug    29, 
19621 

Thirteen    FoRCErrtL    Congressmen 

Sitting  at  a  poll.shed  table  In  a  committee 
chamber  In  'Washington  must  make  It  too 
easy  to  forget  what  it  Is  like  to  be  out  of  a 
Job  and  out  of  money.  Otherwise  how  could 
13  members  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  have  voted  down  President  Ken- 
nedy's request  for  an  extension  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  for  those  who,  while 
still  without  Jobs,  have  exhausted  the  bene- 
fits under  the  law  as  It  stands''  According 
to  the  Associated  Press,  one  of  the  "no"  votes 
wajj  reported  c.-*st  by  Repre.sentative  Thomas 
B.  Curtis  of  Webster  Groves 

These  conser\  atlves — nine  Republicans 
and  four  Democrats —may  ha\e  savored  the 
political  satisfaction  of  once  more  setting 
back  the  administrations  program,  or  they 
may  have  lndu'ge<l  nn  unseemly  indignation 
against  people  they  regard  as  "lazy  bums  and 
freeloaders"  But  they  really  denied  the 
solicitude  of  the  Government  for  860.000  of 
ita  ciUaens— and  their  dependents  who,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  have  been  off  the  pny- 
roU  for  months  and  burdened  vrlth  all  the 
worries  this  implies 

In  turning  iigam.^;  ihr  propo.-ed  13-week 
•Xtcnslon  of  benetlt.s  wliu-h  would  have 
been  effecilve  only  from  C><t'>bi>r  1  1962,  to 
March  31,  1063  "the  \.\  Cont;iTR,smpn  Rl.w 
Ignored  the  President's  ioKli'al  argument  that 
U  would  be  of  general  benefit  »»  a  weapon 
against  recession. 

Since  12  committee  members  -11  Demo- 
crats and  1  Republican — did  vote  for  the 
extension,  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  com- 
mittee may  reverse  itself  next  month:  and. 
of  course,  there  alFO  Is  the  possibility  that  it 
may  be  reversed  by  the  House  \e\.  these 
possibilities  do  little  to  assuage  the  disap- 
pointment. 

No  milder  word  than  "shameful  "  can  be 
used  for  this  disregard  of  necessity  and  de- 
spair. It  Is  the  more  shameful  when  money 
is  voted  with  alacrity  for  purposes  less  essen- 
tial and  less  urgent.  If  the  13  committee 
members  are  convinced  that  they  have  en- 
hanced their  acceptability  to  their  constitu- 
ents, then  it  is  possible  to  think  of  those 
voters  only  with  srtdness. 


Congress  or  the  UNrrED  ST.^TEs, 

HorsE  or  Representatives. 

Washington,    DC.    September    6,    1962. 
Mr  Robert  Lasch, 

Editorial   Editor,    St.    Louis   Po.st-Dinpatch, 
St.  Loui.'.  Mo. 

Dear  Bob:  I  read  the  Post-Dispatch  edi- 
torial. "Thirteen  Forgetful  Congressmen," 
w-ith  dismay. 

There  are  two  arguments  on  public  Issues, 
both  ad  homlnem,  which  have  been  over- 
worked In  post-World  War  n  debate. 

1.  That  the  adversaries  are  socialists. 


2  That  the  adversaries  are  devoid  of 
humanitarianism 

Neither  argument  advances  the  cause  of 
forthright  debate  In  fact,  both  arguments, 
one  used  constantly  by  what  is  called  the 
extreme  right,  and  the  other  by  what  Is 
called  the  extreme  left,  badly  confuse  and 
hamper  piibllc  discussion  These  two  argu- 
ments, as  Is  true  of  all  ad  homlnem  argu- 
ment, feed  on  the  excesses  of  each  other. 

I  should  not  be  called  upon  to  point  out 
to  the  Post-Dispatch  editors  again  that  I  am 
Just  as  concerned  about  the  plight  of  the 
unemployed  or  any  human  being  as  are 
they.  My  Christianity  or  the  religious  and 
humanitarian  beliefs  of  any  public  official 
should  not  be  the  subject  of  public  attack 
anymore  than  should  the  patriotism  of  any 
public  official  become  the  focus  of  attack 
Uriels  there  Is  a  well-documented  basis  for  it. 

Now  what  are  the  Lssues  involved  In  the 
Presider.fs  almost  ofThand  request  to  ex- 
tend further  the  Federal  temporary  exten- 
sion of  the  tJnemployment  Insurance  Bene- 
fits Act  Just  as  the  Congress  is  about  to  ad- 
journ? Where  can  a  discussion  of  these 
Issues  be  found ^  They  can  be  found  in  the 
committee's  published  hearings  and  reports, 
and  in  the  Congressional  Rfoord  of  the 
House  floor  debates  of  the  two  previous  tem- 
porary extensions  of  the  Unemployment  In- 
surance Benefits  Acts,  one  in  1958.  the  ether 
in  1961.  I  Interrogated,  debated,  supported, 
and  voted  for  both  of  these  acts.  A  dis- 
cussion of  the  Issues  also  can  be  found  In 
the  public  hearir.gs  held  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Just  2  weeks  ago. 

The  recent  hearings,  Just  as  was  true  of 
the  previous  hearings,  reports  and  debates, 
were  largely  unreported  to  the  people.  So  in 
spite  of  all  the  work  done  by  the  Congress 
and  its  committees  in  gathering  informa- 
tion and  arguments  pro  and  con  on  this 
serious  question,  the  public  remains  in  al- 
most complete  ignorance  of  what  the  Issues 
are  and  wherein  lie  differences  of  opinions. 

If  shame  is  to  be  cried.  It  should  be  cried 
because  the  reporting  media  have  failed  on  a 
major  public  issue  to  pass  this  public  In- 
formation on  to  the  people  In  a  timely  fash- 
ion. I  think  one  of  the  most  crucial  mutters 
thut  fuce  us  today  Is  the  is-sue  of  a  relatively 
high  rate  of  unemployment  In  periods  of  un- 
paralleled records  of  economic  achievement 
tis  measured  by  ONP  and  innovation  of  g^xxls 
and  services  available  to  our  people  If 
shame  Is,  to  be  cried.  It  should  be  cried  at 
editors  wlio  use  the  great  power  of  the  press 
to  discuss  Lssues  without  first  having  done 
their  homework  so  that  they  understand  the 
Issues 

If  shame  Is  to  be  cried,  It  should  be  cried 
because  argument  and  reason  have  been  cast 
aside  and  argument  ad  homlnem  has  been 
substituted  in  its  stead. 

Let  me  lay  out  the  bare  bones  of  the  issues 
Involved  in  Federal  temporary  unemploy- 
ment  insurance  benefit   extensions, 

1  We  have  two  progrrains  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  assists  to  help  people 
who  are  unemployed  Both  of  these  pro- 
grams are  part  of  the  Federal  Social  Security 
Act, 

(a)  A  program  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance financed  by  premiums  paid  by  employ- 
ers. These  premiums  are  set.  as  Insurance 
premiums  must  be  set,  on  experience  ratings. 

(bi  Welfare  programs  to  take  care  of  any 
person,  Including  the  unemployed.  In  our 
society  In  need. 

2,  Any  Insurance  program  can  be  altered 
to  the  extent  that  It  no  longer  Is  true  Insur- 
ance, This  occurs  If  the  premiums  are  not 
kept  related  to  true  costs.  It  Is  very  easy 
to  destroy  the  unemployment  Insurance 
program  by  making  It  a  pvartlal  welfare 
program — that  Is,  a  program  providing  bene- 
fits unrelated  to  revenues  and  costs.  If  we 
are  to  have  the  employers  continue  to  pay 
for    unemployment    Insurance    benefits    as 


they  do  now,  we  must  keep  the  benefits  con- 
fined to  the  actuarial  levels  of  the  premiums 
paid.  If  the  general  taxpayer  Is  directed  to 
take  care  of  extra  costs  resulting  from  ex- 
tending the  benefits  beyond  the  actuarial 
estimates,  then  we  move  Into  a  welfare  pro- 
gram 

3.  By  and  large,  the  Federal-State  unem- 
ployment Insvirance  programs  are  In  a  very 
healthy  condition.  The  total  amount  of  re- 
serve funds  Is  about  $6  billion  It  is  true 
that  a  few  States — Michigan  Rhode  Island 
and  Pennsylvania — and  possibly  one  or  two 
others  are  having  financial  difliulties  Tlie 
cause  of  these  difficulties  Is  ascertainable. 
Benefits  paid  are  out  of  proportion  to  pre- 
miums (unemployment  tax  based  uf>on  ex- 
perience ratings!  paid.  This  can  stem  from 
a  structural  flaw  or  It  may  be  the  result  of 
haphazard  administration, 

4.  tJnemployment  Insurance,  aside  from 
the  humanitarian  and  economic  reasons.  Is 
based  upon  the  theory  that  worker  mobility 
should  be  encouraged,  not  discouraged.  In 
our  society.  Worker  mobility  means  in- 
dividual employees  leaving  one  Job  to  look 
for  another.  Of  course,  there  are  many 
other  economic  reasons  why  worktrs  look  for 
Jobs.  Looking  for  another  job  takes  time 
It  makes  sense  to  try  to  Insure  against  the 
loss  of  wages  during  the  time  a  worker  is 
looking  for  work,  if  such  a  system  is  eco- 
nomically feasible  and  it  has  proved  to  be. 
The  more  we  can  fit  the  actual  loss  of  wages 
from  unemployment  into  a  sound  Insurance 
system,  the  less  our  relief  or  welfare  programs 
are  going  to  cost.  Furthermore,  it  c«nainly 
is  better  for  the  morale  of  the  Individual 
worker  and  of  our  entire  society  to  have 
sound  Insurance  Instead  of  welfare  whene\er 
we  can. 

5.  Calling  a  program  insurance  when.  In- 
deed. It  is  net.  does  not  make  It  Insurance 
What  It  does  is  to  undermine  the  sound 
Insurance  program  upon  which  It  Is  super- 
Imposed 

6  The  benefits  estabHshed  under  our  em- 
ployment insurance  program  are  set  by  the 
Staves  It  hiis  been  argued  that  during 
periods  of  national  economic  downturn  v. 
takes  lunger  for  the  diligent  worker  to  find 
n  new  Job  than  during  f-verlods  of  pn^periiy, 
I  Uiinit  this  Is  sovmd  reasoning  Therefore, 
a  good  unempli-ymrnt  Insurance  progrnn^ 
shovild  have  in  w*  makeup  an  extension  u' 
the  time  benefit!"  are  paid  beyond  the  normal 
number  of  werks  during  a  downturn 

7  In  1958  the  idea  of  extra  weeks  of  cov- 
erage during  a  national  recession,  based  upon 
the  foregoing  logic,  was  first  presented  for 
legisiutive  action  by  President  Elsenhower. 
We  were  In  a  recession  at  the  time  and  the 
weekly  rat*  of  unemployment  insurance  ex- 
haustees  had  reached  relatively  high  levels. 
Welfare  costs  accordingly  were  Increasing. 
Query:  Could  we  put  this  new  concrpt  of 
extra  periods  of  coverage  during  a  reces- 
sion into  the  unempio5'ment  insurance 
program  without  damaging  this  es- 
sentially sound  Insurance  program?  I 
thought  we  could,  I  promoted  the  idea. 
However.  I  urged  that  If  it  were  feasible  It 
should  be  done  on  a  permanent  and  trig- 
gered basis  at  the  State  level.  Instead  of  on  a 
temporary  basis  at  the  Federal  level.  None- 
theless, I  thought  it  was  perfectly  reason- 
able for  the  Federal  Government  to  assist 
in  this  experimentation  on  a  temporary  basis 
at  the  Federal  level  Furthermore,  it  would 
immediately  take  care  cf  a  pressing  human 
problem  and  i)ermanent  law  would  take  some 
time  to  work  out. 

8.  In  1961,  we  were  faced  with  another 
national  recession.  The  same  arguments  ad- 
vanced In  1958  again  were  advanced,  I 
asked  for  a  stuly  of  what  the  States  had 
done,  I  was  gratified  to  find  that  California 
and  several  other  States  In  the  Interim  had 
established  extensions  of  weeks  to  be  cov- 
ered   on    a    basis    triggered    to    the    rate    of 
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unemployment.  However,  I  observed  that 
there  had  been  Insufficient  time  since  the 
1358  experiment  to  permit  the  States  in  any 
great  numbers  to  adopt  the  California  proto- 
type. Accordingly.  I  again  supported  the 
legislation  fcr  a  temporary  extension  at  the 
Federal  level.  I  poir.ted  out  in  debate  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  however,  that  this 
snouid  be  the  last  time.  By  then  we  should 
know  whether  it  were  feasible  to  place  per- 
manently in  our  unemployment  insurance 
laws  an  extension  of  weeks  benefits  which 
would  be  paid  triggered  to  recession  condi- 
tions during  which  it  takes  longer  than  nor- 
mal for  the  diligent  worker  to  become  re- 
employed. 

9.  Nothing  has  been  done  by  the  Kennedy 
administration,  to  speak  of,  to  further  my 
suggestion  of  looking  at  this  experiment  to 
see  if  we  caimut  make  it  permanently  a 
part  of  the  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
gram. I  again  emphasize  that  this  m.ust  be 
insurance,  not  welfare.  We  have  our  welfare 
programs  to  take  care  of  those  who  go  beyond 
their  Insurance  coverage.  Nor  does  It  help 
to  call  something  Insurance  which  is  wel- 
fare; that  is.  something  that  cannot  rest  on 
Its  own  economic  bottom  but  must  be  fi- 
nanced out  of  the  general  tax  revenues.  I 
am  for  welfare  programs,  too.  but  not  dis- 
guised welfare  programs  which  damage 
otherwise  strong  economic  programs  and  so 
cause   a  deterioration   in   our  entire  society. 

10.  The  1962  proposal  pushed  by  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  was  not  for  a  permanent 
reform  but  for  another  extension  of  the  tem- 
porary extension  of  1961.  The  hearings  and 
executive  session  reveal  the  administration 
Wi\a  unable  to  make  a  case.  Even  if  a  trig- 
gf^red  extension  were  permanently  in  the 
l.ix.  as  I  think  it  sliould  be.  it  would  not  be 
triggered  under  present  economic  conditions. 

11.  The  economic  indicator  we  should  use 
In  order  to  trigger  or  not  to  trigger  is  the 
weekly  averaee  rate  of  exhau.stlons  of  in- 
sured uneniployment.  Even  in  periods  of 
high  employment,  we  have  a  substantial 
number  of  exhaustions,  primarily.  I  believe, 
because  of  the  Inefficiencies  of  the  system 
and  the  abuse  these  inefficiencies  permit. 
People  who  leave  work  to  retire  because  of 
age.  or  to  get  married  or  for  other  reasons 
look  upon  unemployment  insurance  bene- 
fits as  something  to  which  they  are  entitled 
per  se  and  not  limited  to  compensating  for 
loss  of  Income  during  the  period  they  are 
out  looking  for  new  work.  Perhaps  this  Is 
not  an  abuse,  but  Iniierent  In  the  system. 
It  Is  used  as  a  form  of  terminal  leave  pay 
We  have  a  similar  problem  in  sick  leave  bene- 
fits Nevertheless,  we  have  a  number  of  ex- 
haustions even  in  periods  of  the  highest 
employment. 

Therefore,  it  is  the  comparison  of  rates  of 
exhaustion  that  become  Important.  On  page 
10  of  the  Economic  Indicators  prepared  for 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  we  have  the  virions 
economic  statistical  series  dealing  with  un- 
employment insurance  programs.  Here  we 
will  find  the  column  headed  "Exhaustions  In 
Weekly  Average,  in  Thousands."  In  the 
Aueust  1SJ62  Indicators,  this  column  starts 
with  1957,  a  year  of  prosperity.  The  exhaus- 
tion rate  Is  23.  In  1958  the  rate  jumped  to 
60.  In  1959.  a  year  of  recovery,  it  fell  to  33: 
and  In  1960.  which  was  marred  In  the  last 
cuarter  by  the  oncoming  downturn.  It  still 
had  the  low  average  of  ,31.  In  1961,  the  year 
when  the  recession  had  its  greatest  unem- 
ployment Impact,  the  rate  lumped  to  46,  the 
monthly  high  being  58  in  April  1961.  Since 
April  1961  the  rate  has  continued  to  decline 
steadily,  though  a  bit  sporadically,  until  It 
shows  July  1962  to  be  29. 

In  other  words,  there  is  no  call  for  a  fur- 
ther extension  of  this  temporary  program  if 
we  are  seeking  to  develop  and  utilize  it  as  an 
Insurance  program. 


Indeed,  those  who  voted  to  extend  this 
progr.tm  further  In  light  of  this  evidence 
were  endangering  the  program  itself.  I  have 
an  opportunity  of  knowing  what  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
'.hiiik,  and  I  can  say  without  the  existence 
of  the  Presidential  request,  and  without  an 
uninformed  public  of  the  issues  Involved,  and 
Without  the  demagogery  that  we  as  poli- 
ticians have  come  to  realize  Is  generated  in 
matters  of  this  sort,  particularly  with  an 
election  coming  up  in  Just  a  few  months, 
there  would  not  have  been  more  than  four 
votes  for  the  measure,  and  these  four  votes 
would  have  been  cast  by  the  uninformed 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee who  had  neither  attended  the  hearings 
nor  read  the  printed  record  nor  attended  the 
executive  sessions. 

The  editorial  should  have  had  as  its  theme. 
"Twelve  Neglectful  Congressmen,"  not  "Thlr- 
tcei  Forgetful  Congressmen." 

Now,  how  can  I  reduce  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments in  a  matter  of  this  scope  and  com- 
plexity which  some  of  us  have  been  studying 
lor  years  into  a  few  pages  and  hope  that  it 
will  be  comprehended  by  the  Post-Dispatch 
editors  or  any  large  numbers  of  our  people? 
The  failure  to  report  the  facts  and  arguments 
adduced  In  the  studies  of  the  past  as  these 
studies  were  being  conducted  makes  the  task 
of  informing  the  people  of  the  Issues  as  they 
now  stand  today  extremely  difficult.  We 
must  do  our  homework  steadily.  Cramming 
is  no  real  substitute. 

Here  I  again  say  is  the  real  shame — the 
failure  to  report  to  the  people.  Here  lies  the 
damage  to  the  welfare  of  our  people. 

Certainly  my  views  on  this  Issue  can  be  In 
error.  I  wish  I  had  had  the  benefit  of  In- 
telligent criticism  of  the  position  I  have 
taken  In  this  matter  now  and  over  a  period 
of  the  past  years  so  I  could  defend  my  posi- 
tion, if  it  is  defensible,  or  correct  It,  If  the 
■-Imitations  of  my  intellect  and  my  knowledge 
have  led  me  Into  error.  Though  I  have  pre- 
sented my  views  publicly  in  legislative  de- 
bate, in  speeches  and  articles,  I  have  had 
•precious  little  help  from  constructive  criti- 
cism. Then  comes  out  of  the  silence  this 
nasty  editorial  comment  accusing  me  of  "for- 
getting what  It  is  like  to  be  out  of  a  Job  and 
out  of  money  " 

Public  debate  can  only  be  conducted  fruit- 
fully if  It  follows  the  rules  of  fair  debate 
which  most  of  us  have  been  taught  In  high 
.school.  Ad  homlnem  arguments  are  al- 
most always  unfair  and  should  be  used  only 
with  the  greatest  of  care.  In  the  rate  cases 
where  they  are  usable,  the  documentation 
should  be  clear  and  the  motives  of  the  ad- 
versary a  crucial  point  in  the  debate. 

This  is  a  matter  of  ethics.  The  greater 
the  intellect  and  the  greater  the  opportu- 
nities that  have  been  given  to  develop  the 
Intellect,  the  higher  thie  code  of  ethics 
should  be.  f  ' 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  B.  Curtis. 

PS — I  am  enclosing  some  homework  on 

this  .subject: 

1.  Ways  and  Means  Report,  1958,  "Tempo- 
rary UnempluvmeiU  Compensation." 

2.  CoNGRESsioN.\L  RECORD,  1958,  reporting 
•iebates  on  temporary  unemployment  com- 
pensation. 

3.  Ways  and  Means  Report,  1961,  "Tempo- 
rary  Unemployment  Compensation." 

4  Congressional  Record,  1961,  debates  on 
temporary  unemployment  compensation. 

5  "Employment  in  the  Dynamic  American 
Sconomy"  (pamphlet)  underlining  my  rec- 
ommendations for  making  temporary  unem- 
ployment  compensation  permanent. 

6.  Co>fCRESsioN.\L  Record  speech,  1962, 
during  debate  of  public  works  bill  (where 
1  comment  on  the  unemployment  Insurance 
exhaustion) . 

I  am  placing  your  editorial  along  with  my 
reply  in  the  Congressional  Record. 


(From  the   Congressional  Recoro, 

Mar.  1,  19GI1 

Nineteen  Hundred  and  Sixty-one  Debate  on 
Temporary  Extension  or  Unemployment 

INSLTIANCE 

Mr.  Cttrtis  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  first  like  to  get  this  matter  Into  con- 
text. This  is  an  Insurance  program.  This 
Is  not  a  welfare  program.  Except  for  one 
point  in  the  chairman's  remarks,  his  exposi- 
tion was  excellent,  but  I  regretted  the  note 
on  which  he  ended,  which  confused  this  very 
impwrtant  thing  that  must  not  be  confused 
as  to  whether  this  is  welfare  or  insurance. 
Indeed,  this  Is  not  a  question  whether  men 
and  their  families  will  have  food  on  the 
table.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  they  are 
going  to  have  food  on  the  table  under  the 
Insurance  program  or  under  the  general  as- 
sistance program.  But,  we  may  rest  assured 
in  this  great  country  of  ours  that  if  they 
do  not  have  it  under  unemployment  com- 
pensation, every  State  in  the  Union  or  coun- 
try or  municipality  within  those  States  will 
take  care  of  our  people. 

Mr.  Mills.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Mills.  I  certainly  did  unintentionally 
confuse  my  friend  as  to  what  I  meant. 
What  I  was  talking  about  was  that  this  type 
of  approach  oflfered  more  benefits  for  these 
particular  people  than  some  other  sugges- 
tions that  have  already  come  to  us  from 
different  sources  for  dealing  with  this  ques- 
tion. This  puts  money  in  the  hands  im- 
mediately; a  tax  reduction  might  not. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri.  Point  2  Is  that  we 
are  trying  to  maintain  a  system  which  In 
my  Judgment,  at  any  rate,  is  one  of  the 
finest  systems  that  we  have  developed  in  our 
society,  the  Federal-State  unemployment  In- 
surance system.  And.  Is  It  not  a  strange 
thing  that  a  system  that  really  Is  Insurance, 
has  the  title,  compensation,  temporary  ex- 
tended unemployment  compensation,  and  a 
system  that  is  not  insurance  but  is  welfare 
has  the  title  insurance.  And,  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  OASDI  program,  what  we  call 
social  security.  So,  the  issues  Involved  be- 
tween those  who  might  disagree  with  this 
extension  are  not  on  the  basis  of  wanting 
to  help  or  not  help  our  people  who  are  un- 
employed, to  put  food  on  the  table,  but  rather 
how  can  we  preserve  an  insurance  system.  If 
we  possibly  can,  and  If  we  need  to  do  some- 
thing In  the  welfare  field,  yes,  then  let  us 
take  a  look  at  welfare. 

But  we  are  here  before  you  with  an  Insur- 
ance program.  I  supported  the  1958  Tempo- 
rary Unemployment  Compensation  Act  in 
the  last  recession  and  I  am  supporting  this 
one  today.  But  I  am  doing  so  and  at  the 
same  time  trying  to  lay  the  groundwork  so 
that  we  win  not  have  a  third  extension  3 
years  from  now  it  and  when  we  have  another 
recession. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  is  a  perfectly  legiti- 
mate area  for  unemployment  insurance  to 
extend  the  coverage  during  periods  of  na- 
tional recession.  What  is  the  unemployment 
Insurance  program  trying  to  do?  We  know 
that  In  a  dynamic  economy,  there  is  a  con- 
stant switch  between  Jobs.  Men  go  from  one 
employer  to  another.  A  skill  becomes  ob- 
solete or  nonexistent.  The  worker  learns  a 
new  skill  and  gets  anotlier  Job.  There  Is  a 
transition  between  when  a  man  goes  out  of 
one  Job  and  takes  on  another  and  that  tran- 
sition p>eriod,  according  to  the  wisdom  of 
most  States,  might  cover  as  long  as  26  weeks. 
That  is  the  period  most  States  have  for  un- 
employment Insurance  coverage.  I  say  in- 
surance, because  the  premiums  are  paid. 
This  Is  a  solvent  insurance  fund.  Indeed, 
there  is  some  $6.5  billion  in  the  reserve,  the 
State  unemployTnent  Insurance  funds.  That 
is  how  solvent  this  program  la. 
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But  here  is  the  point.  In  a  period  of 
a  recession,  when  there  Is  a  national  eco- 
nomic slump,  this  normal  period  of  26  weeks 
to  find  the  ni?w  Job  becomes  greater.  Just  In 
the  natural  course  of  events  It  takes  a  man 
who  Is  dlllgjnt  In  looking  for  a  new  Job 
longer  t^3  find  a  new  Job  And  I  think  very 
appropriately  In  1958  we  tooK  cognizance  of 
that  fact  at  the  Federal  level  and  we  said  we 
are  going  to  step  in  here  on  a  temporary 
baris  and  provide  additional  coverage  under 
the  insurance  program  We  asked  the  States 
to  think  abo.it  this  and  come  forward  with 
programs  And  I  am  very  happy  to  say  that 
some  17  States  did  respond.  Some  States^ 
and  this  Is  very  Important — saw  the  wisdom 
of  this  to  the  extent  that  they  made  It 
part  of  their  permanent  unemployment  In- 
surance program,  a  permanent  program,  that 
during  recesrlons  the  length  of  time  during 
which  a  man  could  seek  a  Job  and  still  re- 
main on  the  program  was  increased  It  was 
triggered  Into  action.  On  page  3  of  our 
committee  report  this  very  Important  state- 
ment is  made: 

"It  Is  the  hope  of  the  committee  that  more 
States  will  act  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
Ei>eclal  probl?ms  Imposed  on  the  Federal - 
State  unemployment  compensation  program 
so  that  the  need  for  Federal  action  during 
times  of  recerslon  cnn  be  alleviated  " 

Really.  It  hits  not  been  long  enough  to  give 
the  States  the  opportunity  to  put  in  these 
programs  or  even  to  test  the  effectiveness 
of  the  programs  that  were  put  Into  effect 
For  that  reason  I  have  gone  along  with  this 
new  temporary  extension  In  this  new  reces- 
sion, to  give  time  to  test  out  the  adequacy 
and  the  goodr.ess  of,  for  example.  California's 
program.  California  triggered  a  program. 
and  I  hope  that  In  the  ensuing  months, 
when  we  get  out  of  this  recession — and  we 
will — that  ou:  States  start  putting  In  this 
kind  of  progrum  knowing  that  the  economic 
cycle  will  come  around  again  and  we  will 
have  these  pjTiods.  Then  we  do  not  have 
to  come  to  the  Congress  to  put  in  a  program 
like  this  on  f>  temporary,  hurried-up  basis 
Indeed,  this  Is  something  that  can  become 
part  of  what  is,  in  my  Judgment,  this  very 
fine  Federal-State  program. 

There  is  this  one  other  thing  I  do  want  to 
call  attention  to.  I  am  worried  about  the 
way  we  have  done  this  p.^rticular  temporary 
Job.  There  are  elements  of  this  pro-am 
that  we  are  recommending  to  this  House 
that  take  it  away  from  the  Insurance  pro- 
gram and  Into  the  area  of  welfare  I  regret 
that,  and  I  want  to  call  attention  to  It.  I 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Utt]  ard  tlie  gentlemiui  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Alger)  on  their  minority  views  I  hope 
everyone  will  re.id  them,  because  their  con- 
cern, as  I  re.Td  it,  is  that  even  what  we  are 
doing  hpre  has  moved  tcKi  far  away  from  the 
Insurance  corcept  toward  the  welfare  con- 
cept. Those  f-entlemen  are  not  disinterested 
In  the  welfare  of  our  people  and  our  unem- 
ployed. Of  course,  they  are  as  concerned 
as  anyone.  But  they  see  the  importance  of 
the  distlnctlo;i  l>etween  insurance  and  wel- 
fare, and  trying  to  preserve  the  validity  of 
this  Insurance  program. 

I  can  assure  you  that  there  are  minds  at 
work  In  this  country  that  are  trying  to 
undermine  tins  great  system  and  are  delib- 
erately trying  to  confuse  this  and  create  a 
welfare  program  out  of  It  and  put  It  up  here 
at  the  Federal  level  run  by  a  bureaucracy  In 
Washington,  DC.  They  are  using  the  hu- 
man misery  Involved  In  this  unemployment 
situation  to  bring  this  about.  I  say  their 
Interest  Is  net  the  welfare  of  their  fellow 
man,  their  interest  is  their  ultimate  objec- 
tive of  federalizing  our  system  So  I  think 
it  Is  Important  to  weigh  out  these  aspects 
of  the  progran  we  have  presented  here  to  be 
sure  that  we  preserve  tliese  Insurance  ele- 
ments and  dc  not  make  a  welfare  program 
out  of  it. 


Mr  GRimN  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  Curtis  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRirriN.  Being  from  Michigan,  a  State 
that  is  conscious  of  the  competition  among 
States  for  Industry,  I  was  interested  In  the 
remarks  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Fogarty  )  He  Indicated  that  he 
wished  the  committee  had  left  the  tax  rate 
unchanged  and  had  spread  the  base  from 
•3.000  to  S4.800,  because  of  difficulties  which 
his  State  has  competing  for  industry  I  have 
given  his  remarks  some  thought,  and  I  can- 
not understand  the  logic.  If  the  committee 
had  elected  to  spread  the  base  upon  which 
the  tax  is  based,  as  I  understand  it.  the  low- 
wage  employers  in  low-wage  States  would  be 
let  off  scot  free  and  would  pay  little  or  noth- 
ing, whereas  tlie  high-wage  employers  In 
high -wage  States  would  be  required  to  bear 
the  burden  of  this  program.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman agree  with  me? 

Mr  CiRTis  of  Missouri.  I  certainly  do.  In 
the  hearings  some  of  the  wltneses  who  were 
urging  tiiat  we  go  to  a  higher  base  urged  it 
on  that  basis  I  said.  "Wait  a  minute,  aren't 
you  actually  putting  a  burden  on  those  in- 
dustries that  pay  high  wages,  thus  favtrlng 
the  low-wage  industries?"     I  might  say.  and 

1  think  anyone  can  read  it  in  the  hearings. 
that  the  answer  became  quite  obvious.  It  is 
quite  obvious  that  that  is  what  It  would  do 
Far  from  equalizing  the  situation  for  Indus- 
tries in  States  that  pay  higher  wages  so  they 
would  have  a  more  equal  competition  with 
Industries  in  low-wage  States.  It  actually 
made  the  competition  more  severe. 

Mr  Griffin  Under  this  bill,  as  the  com- 
mittee has  reported  It.  all  of  the  employers 
would  be  paying  an  equal  tax  on  the  $3,000 
base. 

Mr  Curtis  of  Missouri.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  I  think  It  is  good,  sound,  social 
philosophy, 

Mr  B,^TTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield^ 

Mr  CiRTis  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana. 

Mr    Battin    The  committee  report  on  page 

2  .^t.itet,: 

"These  payments  would  be  made  only  In 
those  States  which  choose  to  enter  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  providing 
f')r  such  payments." 

Then  there  is  an  as,«umptlon. 

It  is  anticipated  that  all  States  will  enter 
Into  such  agreements 

Did  the  committee  take  Into  consideration 
that  In  a  great  many  of  the  States  the  legis- 
latures are  now  pending  their  deliberations 
fijr  another  2  years? 

Mr  CtRTis  of  Missouri.  We  di.scussed  It. 
As  I  recall  the  testimony  was  that  most 
States  actually  did  not  need  enabling  legis- 
lation, and  that  all  States  would  take  it  be- 
cause they  were  going  to  be  taxed.  This  is 
a  compulsory  program,  do  not  forget  that. 
There  Is  nothing  opvional  about  this.  That 
Is  one  of  the  bad  features  about  It,  In  my 
Jtidgment 


FAIR   REPORTING 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis  1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  v.-as  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  observed  for  some  time 
that  the  weakest  link  in  representative 
government  today  is  reporting  back  to 


the  people  with  accuracy  and  fairness 
what  is  froing  on. 

Thomas  Jefferson  obsen'ed  that  gov- 
ernment by  the  people  could  only  work 
if  the  people  were  educated.  We  have 
achieved  a  modicum  of  success  in  this 
area.  However,  I  am  certain  Jefferson 
would  also  have  observed  that  an  edu- 
cated populace  is  insufficient.  It  must 
al.so  be  an  informed  populace. 

There  tias  been  a  great  hue  and  cry 
about  the  need  for  increasing  teachers' 
salaries  i1  we  are  to  continue  to  improve 
the  quality  of  our  education.  I  am  in 
complete  accord  with  this  idea.  How- 
ever, I  wculd  also  observe,  and  wish  that 
it,  too,  were  a  hue  and  cry,  there  is  a 
great  need  for  increasing  news  reporters' 
salaries  if  were  are  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  ii  formation  we  pass  on  to  the 
people.  I  hasten  to  distinguish  between 
a  news  re  jorter  and  a  news  manipulator. 
One  reasc  n  we  have  so  many  apparently 
successful  people  in  Uie  field  of  news 
manipulation  is  because  the  reporting 
professior  whose  basic  ethic  is  not  to  ma- 
nipulate news  and  to  prevent  its  manip- 
ulation, \i  so  weak  both  in  numbers  and 
quality  that  it  cannot  cope  with  these 
forces. 

Indeed  '.he  economics  are  such  that  the 
higher  salaries  being  paid  in  the  news 
manipulating  field  are  attracting  the 
best  of  those  in  the  reporting  field  so 
there  is  a  constant  drain  on  the  more 
dedicated  and  capable  people  in  the  re- 
porting profession. 

I  say  a  1  of  this  in  introduction  to  a 
running  discussion  I  have  been  having 
with  the  officials  of  NBC.  and  the  FCC 
concerning  the  code  of  ethics  that  should 
exist  in  r<'porting  or  discussing  news,  in 
particula: .  that  news  which  relates  to 
controveriual  public  is-sues.  on  television. 

The  correspondence  began  when  one  of 
my  constituents  wrote  to  me  complain- 
inu  about  what  he  and  others  alleged  was 
bias  and  prejudice  in  the  NBC  program. 
"Battle  of  Newburgh."  one  of  their  white 
paper  serie.*;.  desipned  to  be  a  news  docu- 
mentary of  the  controversial  issues  in- 
volved in  some  of  our  governmental 
welfare  piograms. 

I  think  the  issue  irivolved  is  so  impor- 
tant that  any  exposure  of  it  to  the  public 
is  beneficial.  Accordingly.  I  am  placing 
the  follo^Miig  pertinent  portions  of  my 
file  into  tl-  e  Record  at  this  point. 

NBC  white  paper  No,  9.  "The  Battle 
of  Newburgh"  broadcast  January  28, 
19C2,  10-11  p.m.,  eastern  standard  time. 

Letter  of  constitutent.  Leo  I.  Miller, 
January-  31.  1962. 

Copy  of  letter  of  Leo  I  Miller  to  Mr. 
Ining  Gitlin,  NBC  television  Januar>-  30, 
1962. 

My  letter  to  Leo  I.  Miller,  February  8. 
1962. 

My  letter  to  Irving  Gitlin.  NBC.  Pebru- 
ar>'  10,  19i32. 

Lett.er  cf  Robert  D.  Kasmire,  coordi- 
nator, corjKirate  information.  NBC,  dated 
March  7.  1962. 

Copy  ol  letter  of  Tliomas  E,  Ervin. 
NBC.  to  B?n  F  Waple.  Acting  Secretarj'. 
FCC,  dated  March  1,  1962,  with  enclosed 
document  entitled  "NBC  Comments  on 
Mr.  Mitchell's  Objections." 
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My  letter  to  Robert  D.  Kasmire,  co- 
ordinator, corporate  information,  NBC, 
dated  March  20,  1962. 

My  letter  to  Newton  N.  Minow.  Chair- 
man, FCC.  dated  March  20.  1962. 

Letter  of  Newton  N.  Minow.  Chairman, 
FCC,  dated  March  30,  1962. 

My  letter  to  Robert  Samoff,  chairman 
of  the  board,  NBC,  dated  April  2,  1962. 

My  letter  to  Newton  N.  Minow,  Chair- 
man, FCC,  dated  April  3,  1962. 

My  letter  to  Jos.  McD.  Mitchell,  city 
manager,  Newburgh.  N.Y..  dated  April  3, 
1962. 

Letter  of  Jos.  Mitchell,  April  6,  1962, 
including  copy  of  address  by  Mitchell 
entitled  "The  Newburgh  Revolt." 

Letter  of  Robert  W.  Sarnoff,  dated 
April  11,  1962. 

Letter,  Newton  N.  Minow,  Chairman. 
FCC,  dated  April  16,  1962. 

Letter  of  Robert  D.  Swezey,  director, 
the  code  authority.  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters,  dated  June  15. 

Letter  and  enclosure  of  Newton  N. 
Minow,  Chairman,  FCC,  dated  July  25. 

Copy  of  "Broadcast  Action  of  FCC  No. 
4276,"  dated  July  19. 

My  letter  to  Newton  N.  Minow,  dated 
August  13,  1962. 

My  letter  to  Robert  Sarnoff,  dated 
August  13.  1962. 

My  letter  to  Robert  D.  Swezey,  the  code 
authority.  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  dated  August  13,  1962. 

Letter  to  Robert  E.  Lee,  Acting  Chair- 
man, FCC.  dated  August  17,  1962. 

Letter  of  Robert  W.  Samoff,  dated 
August  22.  1962, 

My  letter  to  Robert  W,  Sarnoff,  dated 
September  7,  1962. 

My  letter  to  Robert  E.  Lee.  Acting 
Chairman.  FCC,  dated  September  7, 
1962 

The  abovr-mi-ntioned  material  fol- 
lows : 

(NBC  white  paper  No.  9.  broadcast  Sunday. 
January  28.  1962.  10  to  11  p  m.  e.s  t.  Pro- 
duced by  Al  WasEcrman;  directed  by  Arthur 
Zegart:  written  by  Arthur  Zegart  and  Al 
Wasserman;  executive  producer.  Irving 
Gitlin; 

Welfare  Recipient  i  VO  i  .  Newburgh  wasn't 
always  like  this.  I've  lived  In  Newburgh  all 
my  life  and  it — it  was  a  nice  town.  It 
deteriorated  over  the  years  and  nobody 
seemed  to  notice.  There  was  poverty,  there 
was  slums,  which  most  cities  have.  I  imagine. 
But  the  people  in  Newburgh  Just  didn't 
seem  to  notice  it  as  it  happened.  And  then 
Mr.  Mitchell  came  along  and  Newbvirgh  was 
Just  ripe  for  something  like  him.  It  was 
ready  and  waiting. 

Mr  Mitchell.  We  challenge  the  right  of  a 
welfare  program  to  contribute  to  the  rise  of 
slums,  to  ti'.e  ri.se  c-f  illegitimacy,  to  the 
rise  of  social  diseases  among  children  and 
adults.  We  challenge  the  right  of  moral 
chUelers  and  loafers  to  squat  on  the  relief 
rolLs  forever.  We  challenge  the  right  of  free- 
loaders to  muke  more  on  relief  than  when 
working.  We  challenge  tiie  right  of  those  on 
relief  to  loaf  by  State  and  Federal  edict. 
And  we  challenge  the  right  of  people  to  quit 
Jobs  at  will  and  go  on  relief  like  spKJlled 
children.  We  challenge  the  right  of  a  wel- 
fare program  to  contribute  to  the  lasses  of 
assessed  valuation,  to  the  wreckage  of  an 
entire  business  and  residential  district,  to 
overcrowding,  to  fires  and  fire  hazards,  to 
sanitation  hazards,  to  school  problems,  to 
emptying  the  city  of  responsible  taxpay- 
Ing  citizens  and  filling  It  with  those  who 
create  and  contrlbut*  to  crime  and  violence. 


First  Man  AU  I  heard  was  bad  things, 
that  here  you  got  a  welfare  town,  you  know? 
That  here  you  got  a  bum  town.  You  fool 
the  welfare  people  I  mean,  it's  not  true. 
It's  not  true.  The  town  isn't  full  of  people 
that  are  getting  welfare. 

Second  Man.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  that 
were  receiving  welfare  that  weren't  entitled 
to  it.  There  s  a  lot  of  people  that  probably 
feel  a  lot  better  than  I  do  that  don't  go  to 
work,  they  Just  go  up  there  and  get  their 
checks  for  nothing.  Do  you  know  anybody 
on  welfare? 

First  Man  No.  I  don't  know  anybody 
that's  collecting  v,elfare.  No,  but  I  mean.  I 
feel  that  they  need,  seme  people  need  welfare 
and  some  people  need  the  help. 

Second  Man.  Listen.  I'm  the  first  guy  to 
help  somebody  If  he  needs  It.  But  If  some 
fellow's  gonna  come  to  me  and  say.  Mike, 
give  me  $10  and  the  guy's  healthy  as  I  am, 
wliy  sliculd  I  give  him  money?  Go  out  and 
earn  it. 

First  Man.  You're  right.  You're  right.  I 
think  if  this  whole  thing  folds  up,  Mitchell's 
proved  one  point.  People  are  going  to  think 
twice  before  they  come  to  Newburgh — they're 
gonna  think  twice  before  they  go  and  sign 
up  for  welfare. 

Second  Man.  Right,  now  we're  agreed. 

Mr.  HuNTLET  (VO>.  Largely  responsible 
for  ail  this  excitement  ts  Newburgh's  city 
manager,  Joseph  MacDowell  Mitchell,  here 
at  a  meeting  of  the  city  council.  Within  a 
few  months  of  his  arrival  In  1960,  City  Man- 
ager Mitchell  began  a  vigorous  attack  on  the 
city's  public  assistance  program  as  adminis- 
tered under  State  law,  and  together  with  the 
city  council,  came  up  with  a  13-polnt  plan 
for  getting  tough  with  welfare.  The  ensuing 
battle  within  the  city  and  with  State  offi- 
cials turned  the  spotlight  of  publicity  on 
Newburgh  and  also  on  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Todny.  Newburgh's  city  manager  Is  a  na- 
tional figure.  Carrying  his  war  against  wel- 
fare far  beyond  the  tiny  boundaries  of  his 
city;  the  Newburgh  story  has  struck  a  re- 
sponsive chord  nationally.  Apparently  there 
is  widespread  acceptance  of  the  Image  Mr. 
Mitchell  portrays  of  public  welfare  as  an 
open  cash  register.  Into  which  thousands  of 
freeloaders,  chiselers,  loafers  and  transients 
are  free  to  dip  their  hands  at  the  taxpayer's 
expense.  We  propose  now  to  examine  this 
image  of  welfare  on  the  scene.  In  the  city  of 
Newburgh  and,  also,  to  take  a  closer  look 
at  Mr.  Mitchell  and  his  views. 

Mr  Mitchells  concern  about  welfare  goes 
beyond  the  costs  Involved  in  Its  operation, 
for  he  sees  the  welf.are  program  as  having  a 
significant  relationship  to  some  of  the  city's 
fundamental  problems,  chiefly  the  problem 
of  slums. 

Newburgh  grew  up  alongside  the  Hudson 
River,  blessed  with  a  beautiful  location. 
But,  as  with  so  many  American  cities,  the 
older  sections  were  left  to  deteriorate  while 
newer  areas  were  developed.  The  result  is 
that  almost  one-quarter  of  Newburgh  is  now 
a  slum.  This  is  how  City  Manager  Mitchell 
interprets  it. 

Mr  Mitchell  (VO).  People  create  slums, 
and  there  are  no  second-class  citizens  except 
that  they  want  to  be  second-class  citizens 
and  behave  like  second-cla.ss  citizens,  and 
our  slums  have  been  created  by  people.  In 
the  past  10  years  we  have  suffered  serious 
economic  and  social  decay,  we  call  It  blight, 
m  one  section  of  the  city.  This  Is  the  rtver- 
rrort  secticn  and  the  riverfront  part  of 
wards  1,  2.  3,  and  4.  The  highest  Incidence 
of  welfare  caseloads  and  costs  are  in  the 
riverfront  sections  of  wards  1,  2,  3,  and  4, 
whereas,  also,  are  the  highest  Incidence  of 
slum  conditions  which  I  have  described. 
Welfare  has  acted  as  a  magnet  to  those  who 
would  immigrate  into  the  city.  And  welfare 
Is  a  positive  factor  in  slum  growth  as  it 
iittracta  the  poor  rather  than  repelling  them. 


Merchant  Well,  who  permitted  the  slum 
conditions  to  begin  with  in  the  first  place? 
Who  permitted  people  to  live  in  cellars.  In 
basements;  who  permitted  the  people  to  live 
in  stores  without  windows,  without  bath- 
rooms? Who  prrniitled  all  this?  City  gov- 
ernment.    Can't  blame  the  people. 

Store  Owner.  Ihere  are  a  go<xl  many  land- 
lords down  there  who  own  properties,  ne- 
glected them  not  because  they  forgot  to  do 
things  but  because  they  done  it  purposely. 
They  were  Just  milking  properties  dry.  They 
went  in  there  with  tl.e  purpose  of  exploiting 
the  properties  and  getting  out  as  much  as 
they  possibly  could.  So  consequently  what 
did  we  have?  We  had  three,  four,  and  five 
families  sometimes,  living  in  anywhere  from 
three-,  four-,  five-,  and  six-room  apartments. 
Any  time  that  any  of  tlie  tenants  W(3uld  ob- 
ject to  certain  conditions  within  the  home, 
they  were  told  either  to  fix  It  up  themselves 
the  way  they  wanted  to  or  get  out,  they  had 
more  people  looking  to  get  In  than  wanted  to 
get  out.  So  consequently  these  people  were 
forced  to  live  In.  not  homes,  but  hovels.  I 
know.  I  went  Into  some  of  these  places,  and 
I  saw  the  filth,  the  dirt,  the  rundown  condi- 
tions. I  didn't  think  that  people  were  al- 
lowed to  live  that  way  in  the  United  States, 
let  alone  Newburgh.  at  all  anymore.  But 
they  are  living  that  way  In  Newburgh,  both 
Negro  and  whites. 

Mr.  Huntley  (VO).  In  addition  to  slum 
housing,  Newburgh  has  other  serious  prob- 
lems. The  city's  major  source  of  Income 
derives  from  Its  retail  stores.  But  business 
on  Newburgh's  Broadway  is  now  being 
threatened  by  competition  from  suburban 
shopping  centers.  Added  to  this,  an  entire 
business  district,  the  old  downtown  section 
on  Water  Street.  Is  dying.  Thlrty-flve  stores 
are  lying  vacant  in  a  four  block  area. 

Mr.  Mancinelli  (store  owner  (VOj).  We 
have  stores  galore  downtown  in  the  Calden 
Street  and  Water  Street  area.  They  don't 
look  like  the  stores  of  yesteryear,  they  don't 
look  like  the  stores  that  I  used  to  know  years 
back  when  I  used  to  walk  down  there.  And 
where  business  was  thriving,  stores  looked 
good,  chocked  full  of  goods,  all  kinds  of 
goods.     Today,    It's    like    a    dead    street. 

Mr.  HuNTLET  (VO).  Assessed  valuations  on 
Water  Street  have  dropped  $1  million  in  the 
last  3  years,  and  now  the  remaining  mer- 
chants are  suing  the  city  for  an  additional 
reduction  of  over  a  million. 

Another  major  problem  stems  from  New- 
burgh's unbalanced  pattern  of  Industry. 
There  Is  a  predominance  of  small  factories 
which  provide  employment  largely  for  low- 
Bkllled  and  semiskilled  worke.'-s.  New- 
burgh's largest  source  of  Jobs  Is  In  the  man- 
ufacture of  handbags  and  apparel.  These 
industries  employ  about  4.000  people,  and 
are  a  basic  factor  In  Newburgh's  economj* 
However,  the  employees  are  mostly   women. 

The  community  badly  needs  more  indus- 
tries that  would  provide  it.^  men  with  steady 
Jobs,  upgrading  their  skills  and  incomes. 
But  the  trend  has  been  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. For  years,  tlie  city  has  been  un- 
successful in  attracting  desirable  new  indus- 
tries to  take  the  place  of  those  which  have 
left  or  are  dwindling.  Meanwhile,  tliere  is 
a  substantial  pool  of  marginal  or  un.-ikiUed 
labor  competing  for  the  leftovers  of  em- 
ployment. And  there  are  th<^ise  with  no 
work  at  all.     Mr.  Mitchell  is  rra.ssuring. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  empl.iyment  situation 
Is  good,  and  we've  found  that  anyone  who 
really  wants  work  can  find  It. 

Mr.  Huntley.  However,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  Newburgh  Is  high  enough  for 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  have  declared 
the  city  a  surplus  labor  area. 

PnisT  Man  I  mean  the  people  that  are 
getting  the  welfare,  who  are  they?  Are  they 
Just  migrant  people  that  are  coming  up? 
Axe  they  people  that  have  lived  In  town  a 
long  time,  they're  in  trouble  all  of  ft  sudden. 
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Ijet's  find  out;  who 
talking     about     the 


they  need  some  money 

are  we  talking  aboiif 

Second     Man    We're 
migrant. 

Bartendis  If  we  can  stop  what's  coming 
in  here,  wl-ich  Mitchell  Is  trying  to  do.  right? 
Let's  sum  this  up.  like  we  shotild. 

First  MaN.  You  might  be  stopping  some 
good  peopl'V 

Bartendj:r.  He  might  be  and  he  might  not 
be.  Accorclng  to  statl.stlcs.  he's  not  stopping 
the  good  p<ople. 

First  M>n.  Who's  gonna  sit  In  Judgment 
that  he's  not   stripping  good    people? 

Bartend;:b.  Welfare.  How  much  money 
are  we  paving  out?  How  many,  so  many 
people  puKed  out  as  soon  as  the  welfare  took 
an  Invef tipitlon''  How  come  all  these  peo- 
ple? I  don't  know  •  •  *.  Enough,  the  fig- 
ures are  In  the  paper  In  case  you  want  to  see 
It. 

First  Ma  v.  You  think  we  should  Interview 
every  trans. ent  In  the  city? 

Mr.  HuN-.TEY  (VO).  Another  topic  of  dis- 
cussion among  Newburgh  citizens  arises 
from  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  change 
In  population.  As  In  many  cities  growing 
old  without  long-range  planning,  middle 
and  upper  Income  families  have  been  mov- 
ing to  the  suburbs — and  off  the  tax  rolls. 
And  meanwlille,  attracted  by  employment 
possibilities  for  the  unskilled  and  semi- 
skilled, and  by  the  availability  of  housing 
in  deterlorf  ted  sections,  there  has  been  an 
Influx  of  Negroes  into  the  city,  part  of  a 
nationwide  movement  from  South  to  North. 
Of  Newbirgh'8  5.000  Negroes,  the  great  ma- 
jority— over  90  percent — are  self-supporting; 
and  despitt  popular  opinion  In  Newburgh, 
account  for  less  th.^n  half  of  the  welfare 
load.  Although  originating  In  the  South, 
most  of  the  Negro  families  moving  to  New- 
burgh have  come  from  nearby  communities 
and  other  parts  of  the  State.  Only  a  small 
proportion  come  directly  from  tlie  South. 
And  of  these,  practically  none  has  applied 
for  welfare  benefits  on  arrival  or  shortly 
afterward.  In  1960.  for  example,  exactly  $205 
was  spent  on  relief  for  newly  arrived  mi- 
grants. And  the  city  was  reimbursed  this 
entire  amoimt  by  the  State 

Woman  P\nelist.  Mr.  Mitchell,  do  you  feel 
that  a  perscn  ought  to  be  permitted  to  move 
freely  from  one  State  to  another  In  search  of 
Job  opportunities? 

Mr.  MiTt  HELL.  Absolutely.  It's  an  old 
American  custom. 

Woman.  Well,  It  certainly  is.  But  you're 
residency  r"?strictlons.  for  example.  I  think 
that  you  required,  am  I  correct,  an  actual 
Job  contract  for  applicants  receiving  relief? 
Mr.  MrrcirELL.  Yes:  that's  nothing  differ- 
ent than  the  U.S.  Immigration  Service  re- 
quires. You  try  and  get  into  this  country 
and  see  the  redtape  youll  go  through.  You 
have  to  have  a  sponsor,  a  Job. 

Woman.  Hut  I'm  not  talking  about  coming 
from  another  country. 

Mr.  MrrcKELL.  But  the  analogy  is  the  same. 

Woman.  Ilxcept  that  we  are  all  .Americans 

here.    And  It  Is  fine  to  say  that  you  believe  in 

It,  but  do  you  really,  if  you  set  up  standards 

that  rigid? 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  No;  let  me  put  It  this  way. 
Migration.  Improvement,  and  opportunity  is 
the  American  way.  But  not  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayer. 

Man  Paitelist.  Well,  whose  taxpayers 
should  they  be  at  the  expense  of?  I  assume 
that  these  people  leave  because  they  have  a 
problem  whtre  they  are.  Now  If  every  com- 
munity adopts  the  same  rule,  that  we  will 
shut  our  re. lef  doors  to  you,  they  will  go 
from  north  to  south  and  east  to  west  and 
find  no  aid.  Are  we  solving  the  problems  or 
Just  passing   t  on  to  someone  else? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  dont  think  we're  passing 
It  on.  Someone  wrote  a  famous  speech  about 
that  once  ci.lled  "Acres  of  Diamonds,"  and 
your  greatest  opportunity  lies  In  your  own 
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backyard.  But  anyway,  migration  and  seek- 
ing opportunity  is  good,  but  that  it  reflects 
upon  the  receiving  conununlty  is  bad.  and 
the  people  should  plan,  as  we  all  d-  I'm 
sure  plan  our  lives,  and  plan  carefully  and 
have  alternatives.  We  found  that  many  of 
the  folks  that  came  Into  our  city  didn't. 
They  Just  had  no  plans;  they  were  Just 
vegetables  in  a  sense 

Mr  Huntley  (VOu  Newburgh's  board  of 
education,  run  independently  of  the  city 
administration,  is  faced  witli  many  of  the 
same  problems  as  Mr  Mitchell  '  School 
Superintendent  Harold  Munsen  and  his  as- 
sistant. Albert  Kingsley.  talk  about  the  ef- 
fects of  a  changing  population  on  a  school 
system.    Dr.  Munsen. 

Dr.  Munsen.  You  cant  run,  or  tailor,  or 
develop  a  curriculum  beginning  at  the  very 
first  grade  or  kindergarten  for  a  child  who 
comes  from  the  deep  rural  South  in  a  matri- 
archal culture  in  the  same  manner  that 
you  would  develop  a  curriculum  in  learning 
how  to  read,  the  very  basic  reading,  for  a 
child  from  your  home  or  mine,  where  we 
come  from  a  middle  income,  middle  class 
society. 

In  the  first  place,  a  large  number  of  these 
children  In  this  socioeconomic  level,  have 
to  fend  for  themselves,  even  when  they're 
home.  Both  parents  frequently  are  working. 
if  they  have  two  parents  available  In  the 
home.  So  the  children  have  to  fend  for 
themselves,  take  care  of  tlie  little  ones,  and 
in  many  cases  have  to  supplement  the  fam- 
ily Income.     They  Just  don't  have  a  chance. 

No  use  In  putting  a  little  league  in  an 
area,  for  instance,  where  the  children  have 
to  go  home  and  watch  the  babies  after- 
ward, they're   not  going  to  be   able  to  play. 

No  use  trj-ing  to  develop  a  Junior  high 
school  basketball  team  in  a  given  area,  if 
all  of  the  potential  team  members  have  to 
go  home  and  either  carry  papers  or  do  odd 
Jobs,  whatever  theyYe  allowed  to  do  within 
the  scope  of  the  law  and  outside  of  It 
sometimes,  in  order  to  supply  the  daily 
bread. 

The  second  factor  Is  this:  you  have  to 
have  time  to  study  to  stay  up  with  today's 
classes,  at  all  levels.  But  these  children, 
where  the  whole  family  lives  in  one  room, 
or  at  the  most  two  rooms,  with  the  dis- 
turbances, the  lack  of  proper  facilities  t^ 
even  read  a  book,  simply  are  deprived  of 
that  opportunity.  When  you  rvin  these  chil- 
dren through  a  school  system,  a  good  school 
system,  then  we  find,  given  the  same  ad- 
vantages, given  the  same  basic  educational 
opportunities,  given  the  same  motivations 
and  desire  to  learn,  all  of  these  children  can 
and  do  learn. 

Mr.  Albert  Kingsley.  I  think  it  might  be 
well  to  illustrate  what  can  be  done  in  a 
very  short  time.  In  our  Montgomery  Street 
school  area,  which  until  a  year  ago  had  an 
old  building  with  almost  complete  lack  of 
adequate  facilities — we  had  a  high  rate  of 
truancy,  we  had  a  high  rate  of  nonattend- 
ance  or  absence,  we  had  more  than  its  share 
of  Juvenile  delinquency  problems,  a  low 
rate  of  achie\ement.  a  lack  of  parental  In- 
terest or  very  little  parental  interest  In  a 
year  and  a  half  we  put  up  a  new  building, 
formed  citizens'  committees  or  a  lay  advisory 
committee. 

We  now  find  a  completely  different  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  children  and  on 
the  part  of  the  parents.  The  attendance 
rate  now  is  among  the  highest  in  the  city. 
the  truancy  problem  is  now  practically  non- 
existent, the  Juvenile  delinquency  rate  Is 
not  what  it  was  before,  and  we  find  parents 
eager  and  anxious  to  get  into  the  schools. 
I  think  that  this  is  Inspiring  to  us  and 
also  to  the  people  who  are  Involved  in  the 
program. 

Mr.  Huntley  (VO).  Newburgh's  school 
system,  confronted,  like  the  city  administra- 
tion, with  problems  of  rising  costs  and  pop- 


ulation chanees  is  meeting  these  In  Its  own 
way:  a  way  tfiat  seem.s  quite  different  from 
City  Manager  Mitchell's 

Mr  Mitchell.  We  challenge  the  right  of 
citizens  to  migrate  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tinuing or  becoming  public  charges.  We 
challenf;e  the  right  of  a  welfare  program  to 
contribute  to  the  rise  of  slums,  to  the  rise 
of  illegitimacy  to  the  rise  of  social  disease* 
among  children  and  adultf  And  we've  had 
social  diseases  in  the  slum  section  of  our 
city  among  12-year-olds  and  76-year-olds, 
and  as  our  funniest  councilman.  BUI  Dou- 
lin.  sale;  when  he  heard  the  one  about  the 
76-year-old.  he  said.  "You're  ne->er  safe." 
But  we  challenge  the  right  of  a  welfare  pro- 
gram tc  contribute  to  the  losses  of  assessed 
valuation,  to  the  wreckage  of  an  entire  busi- 
ness and  residential  district,  to  overcrowd- 
ing, to  fires  and  fire  liazards.  to  sanitation 
hazards,  to  school  problems,  to  emptying 
the  city  of  responsible  taxpaying  citizens 
and  to  lining  it  with  those  who  create  and 
contribute  to  crime  and  violence 

Mr.  Huntley.  During  recent  years.  New- 
burgh has  made  a  modest  su\rt  at  solving 
some  of  Its  economic  and  social  problems  A 
zoning  code  has  been  enacted,  a  belated  ur- 
ban renewal  program  has  Just  begun,  hous- 
ing inspection  has  been  ir.tenslfied — all  of 
which  Is  to  the  good.  However,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  cause  of  Newburgh's  basic  prob- 
lems, Mr.  Mitchell  seems  to  find  welfare 
guilty  by  association.  A  recent  address  by 
a  State  welfare  official  puts  this  question  into 
perspective. 

Social  welfare  does  not  cause  unemploy- 
ment. It  does  not  cause  lack  of  education  or 
lack  of  i.klll.  It  does  not  cause  Inadequacy 
of  perso.iallty  or  need  for  medical  care,  or 
the  upward  trend  in  illegitimate  births.  It 
certainly  does  not  cause  such  20th  century 
phenomena  as  automation,  the  longer  life 
span,  increasing  mobility  of  population,  or 
the  exodus  from  central  cities  to  suburbia. 
And  it  does  not  cause  siurr.s.  All  these  fac- 
tors anc  more  are  not  caused  by  welfare. 
They  are  the  reasons  for  welfare.  "The  public 
welfare  e  tructure  exists  to  provide  the  means 
in  a  free  society  to  help  the  victims  of  these 
social  fo:-ces.  I  apologize  for  stating  the  ob- 
vious. But  it  appears  that  the  obvious  is 
being  overlooked   (by  Mitchell  i. 

Mr  MrrcHELL.  We  feel  that  fne  problem 
was  no"  solved  generations  ago  under 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt's  regime,  as  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  State  and  as  he  pack- 
aged thl;-  thing  and  took  it  to  Washington, 
we've  had  the  Freudian  philosophy  of  the 
Irrespom  Ibility  and  godlessness  of  man. 
And  by  that  I  mean  that  the  welfare  p>eople 
consider  these  pe-  pie  to  be  not  responsible: 
their  environment  is.  somebody  that  kicked 
them  in  the  womb  is  We  say  they  are  re- 
sponsible; they've  got  eyes  and  ears  and  a 
conscieni.-e — they  are  responsible.  I  say 
thank  GDd  its  happened  here.  It's  about 
time  son.ethlng  was  done  about  this  prob- 
lem. 

Minister.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  my- 
self am  j)ersonally  acquainted  with  at  least 
six  of  his  Newburgh  welfare  clients,  and  have 
looked  long  and  hard  for  anyone  who  might 
offend  and  who  is  breaking  any  kind  of  a 
law.  I  wondered,  sir,  if  you  would  be  kind 
enough  to  publish  in  the  newspapers,  per- 
haps eveii  nationwide,  the  fact  that  you  have 
not  found  any  chiselers.  Because  what  dis- 
turbs me  sir.  ir  an  air  of  suspicion  within 
Orange  County,  and  I  wonder  If  you  would 
be  able  to  do  this. 

Mr  Mitchell.  We  are  not  looking  for 
chiselers  as  the  average  person  understands 
It.  As  I  ve  6a.ld.  we  are  not  interested  in 
that  smell  business.  We're  Interested  In 
more  of  a  philosophical  approach  to  welfare, 
that  It  b;  guided  to  help  the  truly  needy, 
and  we  f;el  that  there  are  a  lot  of  techni- 
cally quaified  people  on  the  roll*  who  are 
not  actus lly  truly  needy.  The  truly  desti- 
tute is  In  the  minority. 
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Mr.  HmrrLST  (VO) .  It's  one  thing  to  talk 
about  weUan  recipients  In  the  abstract.  But 
Its  quite  another  to  go  down  Into  the  city 
and  meet  them  In  person.  Something  which 
few  citizens  of  Newburgh  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  do. 

Woman  Rxciptxnt.  I  dont  think  the  aver- 
age citizen  In  Newburgh,  for  one  thing,  un- 
derstands it.  They  are  so  concerned  about 
their  tax  money.  I  paid  taxes  when  I  worked, 
now  I'm  getting  some  of  them  back.  I  could 
figure  It  that  way,  but  I  don't.  I  figure  that 
people's  being  good  to  me.  But  they  don't 
understand,  they're  too  worried  about  their 
money.  They  have  to  pay  taxes  anyhow,  I 
know  I  did.  And  I  didn't  consider  that  it 
was  going  for  people  that  was  just  taking 
money  for  no  reason  at  all. 

I  know  from  my  own  experience  that 
there's  a  lot  of  people  in  this  world  that  have 
a  lot  of  troubles.  In  fact  I've  always  had 
troubles.  Other  people  have  had  worse. 
But  the  average  individual — I  dont  think 
they  stop  to  think  or  to  wonder  what  other 
people  are  going  through.  Especially  in 
Newburgh.  They  don't  seem  to  have  the 
compassion  that  you  might  find  in  another 
city. 

SxcoNS  Woman  Rxcn>iENT.  And  I'm  In- 
tending to  hold  on  to  my  kids.  Because  If 
it  hadn't  have  been  for  me,  the  kids 
wouldn't  have  been  here.  And  so  I  think 
It's  a  problem  of  mine  to  keep  holding  on  to 
my  kids,  the  very  best  I  know  how.  That's 
Just  the  way  I  feel  about  It.  And  that  Is 
what  I've  been  striving  to  do.  What  the  wel- 
fare gives  me  and  the  kids,  I  take  It  In  every 
effort  and  budget  It  to  every  angle  that  I 
can.  And  they  know  that  for  themselves. 
They  can't  say  I'm  a  wasteful  mother  be- 
cause I'm  not.  I'm  not.  And  every  angle 
that  I  see  that  I  can  make  this  money  stretch, 
that's  what  I  Intend  to  do.  That's  exactly 
what  I  do.  To  try  to  take  care  and  help  the 
kids  because  I  want  the  home  to  try  to  be  as 
comfortable  and  as  pleasant  as  it  can  be, 
even  if  the  father  Is  not  with  us.  So  I  try 
to  be  their  mother  and  also  their  father. 

Man  Recipient.  If  I  wanted  a  steak,  why 
I  thought  nothing  of  going  out  and  paying 
a  good  price  for  It  In  other  words,  I  was 
able  to  not  only  make  a  good  living  for 
myself.  I  was  able  to  make  a  good  living 
for  others  who  I  had  hired,  plus  the  fact 
that  I  was  able  to  have  a  very  substantial 
bank  account  as  well.  But  through  sick- 
ness, more  than  anything  else,  then  we  Just 
had  to  lose  everything.  It's  hard.  It's  harder 
for  a  person  who's  had  his  own  business — 
I'm  not  making  no  reference  to  myself,  but 
a  person  who  has  been  In  business — and  was 
able  to  employ  others  and  then  have  to  turn 
around  and  seek  charity.  Believe  me,  it  was 
a  hard  pill  to  swallow  and  I'm  not  kidding. 

Third  Woman  Recipient.  There  Is  times 
that  I  get  disgusted  with  life  cause  I  don't 
go  nowhere.  I'm  home  day  and  night  and 
the  only  place  I  go  is  as  far  as  my  mother's, 
and  I  can't  stay  there  too  long  because  the 
kids  get  under  her  nerves,  especially  the 
boys.  So  I  don't  go  no  place,  and  It's  really 
disgusting.  Cause  I'm  only  31,  and  I  don't 
go  nowhere. 

First  Woman  Recipient.  And  Christmas 
Is  coming  up  and  you  try  to  save  pennies, 
which  is  completely  impossible  because  ev- 
erything seems  to  hit  at  once.  So  I  have 
two  birthdays.  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
all  In  a  row.  And  somebody  told  me  that 
usually  the  Salvation  Army  gives  a  turkey. 
So  we  might  have  turkey.  But  otherwise 
you  couldn't  afford  It  because  you  Just  can't 
stretch  the  money  that  far.  They  say  tur- 
key's cheaper  this  year,  but  it's  not  that 
cheap.  And  the  children  naturally  want 
things  that  the  other  children  want.  They 
used  to  belong  to  Boy  Scouts,  and  they  can't 
do  that  now  because  the  uniforms  cost  money 
and  there's  no  allowance  for  that  either. 

And  there's  dues.  They  get  an  allowance 
in  school,  for  school,  for  a  dollar  seventeen 


a  month,  for  my  oldest  child.  And  schools 
don't  furnish  everything.  You  have  to  buy 
pads  and  i)ens  and  pencils  and  everything 
else.  And  they  have  book  clubs  that  the 
children  wanted  to  Join,  they  can't  do  that. 
They  want  to  go  to  the  movies,  and  they  can't 
do  that,  unless  they  go  out  and  earn  their 
own  money,  and  according  to  the  welfare 
rules  If  they  earn  any  money  they're  sup- 
posed to,  I'm  supposed  to,  report  it. 

For  instance  my  son  John,  he  wants  to  go 
to  the  Khow,  he'll  go  out  and  rake  lawns  or 
something,  and  he'll  earn  his  own  money. 
He's  even  earned  tlie  money  and  gave  me  a 
dollar  once  in  a  while  when  I  absolutely  had 
to  have  It,  which  is  against  welfare  rules  too 
But  at  13  he  takes  on  a  lot  of  responsibility 
that  another  child  wouldn't,  under  other 
circumstances. 

After  all,  you  grow  up  and  you  go  to  work 
and  thEit's  your  life.     A  child  is,  well,  when 
you're   .1   child    it's   the    only    time   you   live. 
And  when  you're  on  welfare,  they  don't  live 
They  exist. 

Mr.  Huntley  (VO).  While  Individuals 
have  problems,  so  of  course  do  cities  And 
it's  thl«  aspect  of  welfare  that  Mr.  Mitchell 
prefers  to  stress. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  were  spending  $1  mil- 
lion for  welfare.  That's  a  third.  And  that 
one  million  was  going  to  support  5  percent 
of  the  population.  So  we  were  In  an  In- 
verse spiral.  In  other  words,  we  couldn't 
improve  the  city,  we  couldn't  afford.  Just  like 
a  houst',  we  couldn't  afford  to  paint  the 
house,  md  we  had  to  raise  taxes  at  the 
same  time.  Now  the  future  in  welfare  In- 
dicated that  if  something  were  not  done,  this 
t.^.x  rate  wjuld  rise  Indelnitely 

Mr.  HuNTLET.  The  city  manager  of  New- 
burgh has  portrayed  his  community  as  one 
bearing  a  heavy  burden  of  rising  welfare 
costs.  And  his  concern  suggests  certain 
larger  cjuestlons.  Does  the  average  com- 
munity spend  too  much  of  Its  resources  on 
welfare?  Have  costs  been  rising  alarmingly? 
Does  the  money  go  to  people  who  are  really 
in  need  or  as  Mr.  Mitchell  has  stated,  are 
the  truly  destitute  In  a  minority? 

The  answers  can  be  found  In  Newburgh, 
for  its  experience  has  been  typical.  I  have 
here  a  report  prepared  by  the  city.  Mr. 
Mitchell  has  said  that  In  1961,  the  city  was 
spending  $1  million  on  welfare  However, 
of  this  million  dollars,  the  major  part  was  to 
be  paid  back  by  the  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments, leaving  the  city  with  a  net  cost  of 
some  9424,000.  In  the  last  10  years  this 
figure  had  gone  up  16  percent,  not  much 
more  than  the  cost  of  living  during  this  same 
period.  However,  the  amount  of  money  In 
Newburgh  devoted  to  welfare  Is  still  sub- 
stantial. Let's  see  where  it  goes.  A  major 
welfare  category  In  Newburgh,  and  one  which 
accounts  for  half  of  all  assistance  costs  na- 
tionally, is  old-age  assistance. 

Woman  Recifiznt.  I  was  a  laundress.  I  did 
laundry  work  most  of  my  life,  as  long  as  I 
was  able  to  work. 

Mr.  Zegart.  What  about  your  family,  and 
your  husband? 

Woman.  Well,  my  husband  was  Just  an 
ordinary  worker;  Just  a  laborer,  I  guess  that's 
the  way  I  should  say  it.  Just  a  laborer. 
And  he  worked  till  he  was  unable  any  fur- 
ther thet;  we  had  to  ask  for  help. 

Mr.  Ze(iart.  How  much  money  do  you  get 

a    month,    Mrs.    ?     What   do   you   do 

with  It? 

Woman.  Well,  I  pay  all  my  bills.  Of 
course  I  pay  my  rent  first,  and  so  on  down. 
As  I  say,  I  budget  my  money,  then  I  pay  my 
bills.  I  never  own  a  nickel  from  month  to 
month.  I've  never  had  too  much  money  and 
I've  always  had  to  be  careful  of  it. 

Mr.  Zegart.  What  is  it  you  see  here  at  this 
window? 

Woman.  I  Just  see  people  go  by  and  cars 
go  by,  and  there's  the  birds  and  the  trees 
and  the  flowers  and  God's  sunshine,  and  I'm 
very  happy. 


Mr.  Hunti.et  (VO) .  Another  category  pro- 
vides needy  people  who  are  disabled,  and 
also  to  the  blind. 

Blind  Woman  I've  always  been  independ- 
ent and  self-supporting.  But  since  I've  been 
blind  I  can't  see  how  to  work  to  support 
myself  I'm  just  like  a  kid  when  I  do  some- 
thing or  cook  something,  I'm  telling  every- 
body look,  how  am  I  doing?  Cause  I'm  so 
proud  to  be  doing  something  for  myself  be- 
cause I  always  waited  on  myself  and  It  went 
kind  of  hard  with  me  too  when  I  had  to  get 
on  the  welfare,  cause  you  feel  Just  like  you, 
I  don't  know,  you  have  no  pride  or,  I  can't 
explain  about  how  you  feel,  you  know,  that 
you've  got   to   be   beholden   to  somebody. 

Mr  Huntley  (  VOi .  By  far  the  largest  Item 
In  Newburgh's  welfare  budget  is  the  cost 
of  running  the  city  home  and  infirmary. 
The  home,  for  destitute  old  people.  Is  clean 
and  well  run.  But  the  building  Is  so  old 
It  will  soon  have  to  be  closed  down  and 
replaced  by  a  new  one.  or  merged  with  the 
county  home. 

Next  to  the  city  home  is  the  infirmary, 
also  for  old.  indigent  people  who  are  bed- 
ridden or  need  continuing  medical  attention. 
Between  them,  the  infirmary  and  the  home 
account  for  over  a  third  of  Newburgh's  wel- 
fare dollar. 

Another  substantial  Item  is  the  child  wel- 
fare category,  which  covers  the  costs  of  sup- 
porting children  in  foster  homes  and  insti- 
tutions. All  these  groups — children  taken 
care  of  under  child  welfare,  old  people,  the 
infirm,  the  disabled,  the  blind — all  these 
comprise  the  great  majority  of  welfare  cli- 
ents They  have  not  been  directly  Involved 
In  the  controversy,  and  have  not  been  singled 
out  by  City  Manager  Mitchell  as  targets  of 
criticism.  And  yet,  as  we  shall  see.  they 
have  been  among  the  victims  of  Newburgh's 
welfare  crusade 

With  89  percent  of  the  Newburgh  welfare 
dollar  accounted  for,  that  leaves  only  11 
percent  left  to  explain.  And  yet  It  is  this 
relatively  small  percentage  that  Is  at  the 
heart  of  most  of  the  public  outcry  against 
welfare. 

Fir.st  Man.  Then  you  have  to  go  every 
week,  they  call  you  up  there  for  an  inter- 
view. You  have  to  go  to  welfare,  you  sign 
up  once,  you  never  have  to  sign  up  any  more 
You  keep  getting  your  checks  every  week. 

Second  Man  Look,  I'm  against  chlselers. 
I  don't  like  chlselers  of  any  kind  that,  you 
know,  take  our  money.  It's  your  money, 
Mike,  It's  my  money.  It's  Ronnie's  money. 
It's  Eddie's  money,  it's  your  money,  Bruno. 
I  mean,  I  don't  want  to  see  it  wasted,  do 
you? 

First  Man.  I've  known  a  lot  of  people  that 
have  been  in  worse  shape  than  these  people 
collecting  welfare  that  have  gone  out  and 
tried  their  best  to  do  a  Job  and  make  some 
money  to  provide  for  them.  But  these  peo- 
ple are  not  ambitious,  they  don't  care,  they 
figure  well,  why  should  I  go  to  work  for  a 
dollar  an  hour.  I'll  collect  it  from  welfare. 
Don't  you  think  that  these  fellows  collecting 
welfare,  is  a  lot  of  these  people  that  could  do 
some  light  work,  and  make  this  a  better  city 
to  live  In.  like  clean  the  streets. 

Second  Man.  I  don't  think  anybody  should 
take  money  for  doing  nothing.  But  some- 
times a  person  gets  put  in  a  position. 

Mr  Huntley  (  VO ) .  The  image  of  the  able- 
bixlied  loafer  Idling  on  the  welfare  rolls  Is 
based  on  the  category  known  as  home  relief, 
or  general  assistance.  It  accounts  for  about 
5  percent  of  Newburgh's  welfare  dollar,  al- 
though In  other  communities  the  percentage 
Is  often  much  higher.  In  home  relief  fam- 
ilies, the  father  is  unable  to  provide  even 
minimal  support.  The  average  man  on  home 
relief  has  a  spotty  record  of  emplojrment, 
for  one  of  several  reasons — chronic  illness, 
lack  of  any  marketable  skills,  low  education 
or  intelligence  level,  or  because  of  emotional 
difficulties.  A  large  minority  of  this  group 
works,  either  part  of  full  time,  but  cannot 
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earn  enough  to  achieve  a  minimal  standard 
of  living.  Other  men  have  been  regularly 
employed,  but  And  themselves  out  of  work 
and  in  need.  These  will  be  on  relief  for 
relatively  shcjrt  periods  of  time.  In  any 
event,  the  peicentage  of  able-bodied  men  on 
the  welfare  rolls  is  small.  Out  of  approxi- 
mately 800  oeople  receiving  benefits  last 
summer,  Mr.  Mitchell  was  ab'.e  to  locate 
only  one  able-bodied  worker. 

First  Man.  75  percent  or  80  percent  of  the 
people  on  welfare  have  illegitimate  children, 
I  mean  are  taey  Just  statements.  Just  wide 
statements  that  never  mean  anything?  Are 
we  getting  real  facts  on  how  many  people 
have  Illegitimate  children,  how  many  people 
were  feeiJlng  on  welfare  that  have  illegiti- 
mate children? 

Secont)  Man.  Percentagewise,  there  are  a 
lot  of  Illegitimate  children.     Basically,  if  you 

were 

First  Man.  How  do  you  feel  about  sup- 
porting them?  Do  you  think  they  should 
be  left  with  i.he  mother,  or  you  think  they 
should  be  put  In  a  foster  home? 

Second  MA^^.  Well,  how  many  illegitimate 
children?  Can  she  supp.ort  them?  Do  we 
have  to  support  them,  that's  the  question 
that  arises.  We're  supporting  them.  I  don't 
feel  we  should  support  them. 

First  Man.  Well,  what  do  you  think  we 
ought  to  do  'vlth  the  kids?  Do  you  think 
we  ought  to  i.tarve  them,  or  put  them  in  a 
foster  home? 

Second  Man.  I  feel  that  we  shouldn't  have 
any  Illegitimate,  to  a  certain  extent. 
First  Man.  Tou  can't  help  it. 
Mr.  Huntli:y  (VO).  Of  all  the  welfare 
categories,  the  most  controversial  seems  to 
be  the  one  called  Aid  to  Dependent  Children, 
or  ADC.  designed  primarily  to  protect 
children  and  tD  hold  families  togetlier  where 
the  father  Is  absent. 

In  Newburgli,  Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
Is  not  a  major  budgetary  problem.  It  repre- 
sents only  abi>ut  6  percent  of  the  welfare 
costs  paid  for  by  the  city.  However,  It  Is 
cause  for  serious  concern.  Families  on  ADC 
have  been  th«i  most  rapidly  growing  wel- 
fare group  in  Newburgh  and  throughout  the 
country.  Todry,  there  are  almost  3'i  mil- 
lion individuals  on  ADC.  and  5  out  of  every 
6  are  children;  victims  of  a  growing  national 
trend  toward  Increased  separations,  deser- 
tions, and  illegitimate  births,  only  a  small 
percentage  of  which  become  welfare  prob- 
lems. Critics  have  objected  to  the  high  cost 
of  supporting  these  dependent  families, 
pointing  out  that  allowances  sometimes  run 
as  high  as  $70  to  $80  a  week— more  than 
many  working  people  earn. 

But  when  a  family  consists  of  8.  9.  or  10 
people,  costs  are  bound  to  be  substantial, 
even  to  maintain  a  bare  subsistance  level. 
A  popular  notion  seems  to  be  that  aid  to 
dependent  children  encourages  immorality, 
that  unwed  mothers  give  birth  simply  to 
collect  extra  welfare  money.  However,  the 
facts  have  proved  that  an  allowance  of  less 
than  $5  a  week  to  support  a  new  child  does 
not  provide  much  of  an  Incentive.  While 
It  is  easy  to  recognize  some  of  the  problems 
involved  in  aid  to  dependent  children,  solu- 
tions are  more  difficult. 

First  Man  St  back,  not  work  and  have 
babies. 

Second  Man.  VVTiose  Job  Is  It  to  stop  those 
people  from  ha\lng  Illegitimate  children? 

Third  Man.  Now  look,  this  is  the  church's 
problem. 

Second  Man.  Oh  no.  oh  no. 
Third  Man.  The  city  cannot  educate  peo- 
ple morally. 

First  Man.  Listen,  if  you  get  in  trouble 
once,  you  get  in  trouble  twice,  how  many 
more?  Three  litrlkes  you're  out,  right? 
How  many  Illegitimate  children  can  you 
have? 

Second  Man.  I  say  let's  do  something  with 
the  kids  that  aie.     Let's  find  them  a  foster 


home.     Lets  put   them  where   they'll   grow 
up  to  bo  InlelUgent. 

Third  Man.  I  say  take  these  children  that 
have  been  unfortunate,  that  have  been  not 
wanted  to  be  brought  up  into  this  world  as 
fortunate  as  they  were,  like  you  and  I,  put 
them  where  they  can  be  supported,  take 
care  of  them,  not  mothers  and  fathers  that 
are  downstairs  drinking  in  the  bars  and 
doing  what  they're  not  supposed  to  be  do- 
ing, and  cut  their  water  right  out,  and 
that's  the  answer. 

Mr.  Huntley  (VO).  Mr.  Mitchell's  pro- 
posals for  dealing  with  this  problem  have 
been  simple — to  limit  aid  to  all  ADC  fam- 
ilies, regardless  of  whether  there  are  Illegiti- 
mate clilldren,  to  a  period  of  3  months,  ard 
to  deny  aid  to  any  mother  having  a  second 
illegitimate  child,  with  children  to  be  re- 
moved to  a  foster  home.  Former  Judge  Ed- 
ward O'Neill  expresses  his  views. 

Judge  O'Neill.  •  •  •  cannot  stay  put. 
In  any  event.  Just  remember  this.  That  no 
city  administration  is  taking  children  away 
from  parents,  except  by  order  of  a  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction.  All  the  talk  that's 
been  put  out  about  that  Is  pure  poppycock. 
Now  I  myself  have  seen  cases  where  fam- 
ilies with  more  than  one  Illegitimate  child 
where  no  Judge  on  the  bench  would  take 
those  children  away  from  those  parents,  be- 
cause the  children  were  loved  and  cared  for, 
and  that  is  the  thing  which  determines  the 
action  of  any  Judge  who's  sitting. 

Mr.  Huntley  (VO).  Minister  Morgan  Rob- 
erts, and  some  of  his  congregation. 

Minister  Roberts.  Obviously  nobody  is  go- 
ing to  favor  leaving  a  child  in  an  environ- 
ment which  has  just  gone  to  pieces.  No  one 
wants  this.  But  to  get  back  to  the  eco- 
nomic phase  of  It.  it  is  totally  Impractical 
to  think  that  we  could  find  the  foster  homes 
for  all  of  the  children,  that  we  afford  them, 
which  was  another  thing  indicated,  that 
really  the  cost  of  foster  homes  here  is  about 
5  times  that  of  keeping  the  mother  home, 

Gus  Bennett,  I  did  read  where  other 
places  are  tackling  that,  It  seems  to  me, 
more  vigorously.  Nobody  is  mad  at  the  poor 
illegitimate  kids.  We've  got  to  try  to  help 
them,  make  good  citizens  out  of  them,  and 
some  way  should  be  found  to  find  some  con- 
structive way  for  them.  Other  States  are 
doing  it.  I  do  think  our  program  is  defi- 
cient. 

Mr.  Huntley  (VO).  As  in  most  communi- 
ties. Newbiu-gh's  welfare  department  has 
never  had  any  kind  of  program  for  rehabili- 
tation. 

Caseworkers  are  underpaid  and  over- 
worked, and  most  lack  professional  training. 
Their  relationship  with  clients  consists  most- 
ly of  paperwork  and  of  checking  on  eligi- 
bility. Home  visits  are  Infrequent,  and  the 
average  dependent  family  makes  out  on  Its 
own  as  best  It  can.  Yet  in  those  few  cities 
where  rehabilitation  has  been  tried;  where 
more  has  been  done  rather  than  less  to 
maintain  family  morale  and  to  help  them 
become  indejx-ndent,  breaking  the  chain  of 
second  generation  welfare  families,  the  re- 
sulus  have  paid  off — not  only  In  human 
terms,  but  also  In  lower  welfare  costs. 

The  problem  areas  of  welfare  point  out 
most  clearly  that  our  public  assistance  pol- 
icies are  at  a  crossroad,  that  a  change  in 
direction  Is  needed  Critics  such  as  Mr. 
Mitchell  feel  that  the  way  is  to  cut  the 
rolls  drastically,  to  get  the  Government  out 
of  the  welfare  business  as  much  as  possible 
Supporters  of  a  different  approach,  such  as 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Abraham  Rlbicoff.  declare  that  more 
is  needed  in  the  way  of  specialized  case- 
workers and  in  vocational  and  other  forms  of 
rehabilitation,  with  the  emphasis  on  keep- 
ing costs  down  by  freeing  people  from  de- 
pendency rather  than  by  forcing  them  off 
the  rolls.  However,  both  sides  agree  that 
welfare  should  not  serve,  as  it  largely  does 
today,  simply  as  a  funnel  for  the  distribu- 


tion of  money  from  the  taxpayer  to  the 
needy.  Tliat  concept,  based  on  the  depres- 
sion days  of  the  thirties,  is  no  longer  ade- 
quate to  serve  the  changed  requirements  of 
today. 

In  the  spring  of  las;  year,  the  City  Coun- 
cil of  Newburgh  gave  Mr.  Mitchell  what  he 
describes  .*s  extraordinary  powers  to  take 
any  action  in  welfare  to  reduce  the  costs 
and  stop  the  Influx  of  parasitic  nugranis 
into  the  c.ty.  The  result  was  the  so-called 
13  points,  a  group  of  regulations  imposing 
severe  restrictions  on  welfare  eligihility  and 
payments.  A  court  has  since  found  12  of 
the  13  pcints  in  violation  of  State  law, 
and  they  have  never  been  applied.  However. 
Mr  Mitchell  maintains  Uiat  he  has  achieved 
his  objectives  anyway.     He  explains  how. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Well,  we  used  techniqu's;  In 
other  words,  first  of  all  ovir  former  commis- 
sioner quit,  and  that  was  the  opening  of  the 
door.  We  got  in  a  cnmmlssloner  who  was, 
let's  say  who  was  in  philosophical  harmony 
with  us.  He  had  no  welfare  b.ickground. 
strange  as  It  may  sound.  It  worked  out  very 
well.  And  then  we  screened  the  department 
employees  for  those  who  would  be  loyal  to 
our  policy  Now  our  policy  li  simply  :.!,e 
good  of  th<}  community  as  a  whole.  And  we 
found  a  young  man.  and  we  put  him  in  what 
we  call  the  intake  worker  position.  You  can 
picture  it  as  an  hourglass,  and  he's  at  the 
smallest  point.  Now  the  applicants  must 
filter  through  him  before  thev  re  taken  c:ire 
of. 

So  we  pinned  that  down.  And  Itistly  we 
have  used  a  special  Investigator  with  FBI 
training,  police  training,  and  no  welfare 
training.  Now  these  techniques,  plus  the 
value  of  the  propaganda  or  p>sychological  war- 
fare campaign  we've  been  waging,  plus  many 
measures  tie  city  council  has  taken  have  re- 
duced the  rolls. 

Mr.  Huntley  (VO'i.  According  to  Mr 
Mitchell's  calculations,  his  tactics  have  led 
to  a  small  tax  savings. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Taxes;  It  was  a  very  small 
cut  but  It  was  a  symbolic  cut,  and  It  re- 
versed  

Mr.  Hunt;.ey  (VO).  There  have  also  been 
other  resul'-s.  A  caseworker  in  the  New- 
burgh welfare  department. 

Caseworker  In  the  face  of  being  called  a 
number  of  things,  including  a  bleeding 
heart,  socla  beatniks,  our  staff,  I  feel,  has 
been  demo-alized  almost  completely  Of 
course  all  cf  this  that  we've  been  talking 
about  has  a  very  detrimental  effect,  not  only 
on  the  taxpayer,  on  the  caseworker  who  is 
trying  to  ixork  with  these  people,  but  it 
probably  ha.s  the  deepest  effect  on  the  client 
himself.  Seme  of  our  old-age  client.?,  for 
instance,  In  spite  of  our  telling  them  differ- 
ently, insist  upon  coming  to  the  office  once 
a  month.  1'hese  old  folks  do  not  have  the 
money  U>t  tf  xl  fare,  and  many  of  them  walk 
many,  main  blocks.  Because  at  one  time 
or  another,  they  read  in  the  papers  that 
once  a  moi  th  cases  must  report  to  the 
office  'I'his  us  where  the  psychological  war- 
fare, to  my  vtay  of  feeling.  Is  doing  the  great- 
est harm. 

Judge  ONiill.  Last  May  I  had  to  go  down 
to  police  h<  adquarters  on  business.  And 
standing  th«re,  a  long  line  out  into  the 
street,  a  lot  of  i>eople,  mostly  old  p>eople, 
shabby  old  people,  and  I  asked  a  policeman 
what  they  were  doing  there  And  he  ex- 
plained that  they  had  been  ordered  to  come 
to  the  police  station,  that  they  were  welfare 
clients  and  that  they  had  to  come  into  the 
police  station  to  get  their  check.  Well,  it 
was  a  horrlb.e  thing.  I  was  only  there  for 
a  short  time,  but  most  of  those  p>eople  were 
old  and  they  were  shabby.  The  kind  of 
people  who  rever  had  much  of  a  chance  In 
life.  Most  o'.  them  were  white,  and  there 
was  an  atmosphere  of  fear. 

Mrs.  Marge  Merrett.  Now,  I  think  the 
police  didn't  care  about  this  Job  and  they 
didn't    make    It    any    happier.     But    I    also 
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think  that  they  were  suppoeed  to  get  tough- 
that  thl8  la  what  the  city  administration, 
Mr  Mitchell  wanted. 

Minister  Roberts.  The  assumption  In  a  lot 
of  this  talk  Is  a  very  un-American  assump- 
tion. It  Is  the  assxunptlon  that  these  peo- 
ple are  guilty  until  they  prove  themselves 
Innocent.  Now  one  of  our  priceless  herit- 
ages Is  the  fact  that  In  America  we  assume 
people  to  be  Innocent  until  they  are  proven 
guilty. 

REcrpnrNT.  They  were  calling  the  welfare, 
p-op.e  on  welfare.  chls»»lers.  Now  does  my 
wife  look  like  a  chlseler'  Bums,  prosti- 
tutes. Does  my  wife  look  like  any  of  those? 
I  mean  the  way  the  new  city  manager  ex- 
plained it,  it  was  more  or  less  a  crime  to  be 
poor. 

Woman  Recephnt.  It  was  difficult  enough 
before,  but  with  the  scandal  that's  going  on, 
you  seem  like  some  kind  of  criminal.  At 
lea£t  that's  what  you  feel  like.  You've  got 
a  guilt  that  doesn't  even  exist.  You  carry 
it  with  you.  it's  not  real,  you  realize  that 
you're  not  wrong,  that  you  have  to  do  what 
you're  doing,  yet  you  feel  guilty  that  you're 
doing  it 

I  think  that  they  ought  to  stop  and  think 
and  consider  the  circumstances.  And  if 
there  Is  chlsellers  they  should  be  brought 
out  in  the  open  so  innocent  people  don't 
suffer  for  It.  They  don't  have  to  be  hu- 
miliated, afhamed,  embarrassed. 

I  go  to  pay  a  bill,  I'm  ashamed  of  It.  I'm 
paying  It  with  good  money,  but  It's  not  my 
money,  and  It '5  been  told  me  In  the  press 
qulte'a  few  times,  that  it's  not  my  money 
■What  they're  doing  to  the  little  people,  and 
thev're  using  the  people  in  Newburgh.  They 
Just  seem  to  be  going.  They  were  Just  ready 
for  something  like  Mr.  Mitchell  I  guess. 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  Now  we  have  no  intention 
of  depriving  the  truly  needy  of  aid  and  com- 
fort. They  shall  not  be  deprived  of  aid  and 
comfort  as  long  as  we're  in  control  of  this 
program.  And  no  bona  fide  case  shall  suf- 
fer and  none  has. 

Mr.  HuNTLET  (VOL  Shortly  before  Christ- 
mas, the  Catholic  Charities  of  Newburgh 
referred  us  to  a  family  whose  request  for 
assistance  had  Just  been  denied  by  the  wel- 
fare department  The  Christmas  tree  had 
been  donated  by  a  local  merchant.  This  Is 
Tom  Weygant. 

Mr.  Weygant  So  the  landlord  cam.e  that 
nlghc,  and  I  didn't  have  the  rent.  I  told 
him  I  ain't  got  It  But  he's  a  good  landlord, 
says  I'll  give  you  a  break,  he  says. 

Mr.  Zeg.art,   And  then? 

Mr.  Wetgant  So  he  came  last  night,  he 
says  you  got  the  rent?  I  says.  no.  He  says, 
geez,  I've  been  giving  you  a  break.  It's  been 
going  on  2  weeks  now  you're  over. 

I  says.  I'll  see  if  I  can  get  It.  So  I  run 
around,  trying  to  do  odd  jobs.  I  can't  find 
any.  I'd  even  work  for  75  cents  an  hour 
If  I  could  get  a  Job.  You  know,  I'm  young. 
I'm  33,  you  know.  I'm  able  to  work.  I 
mean,  I'm  not  lazy.  I  have  good  references 
for  working.  Things  Is  rough.  You  can't 
buy  a  Job  In  this  town.  You  can't  buy  a  Job. 
I  go  up  to  the  unemployment  office,  but 
It's  all  packed.  You  can't  get  in  there. 
You  get  in  the  line,  you  got  to  wait  and 
wait,  then  they  say  come  back  the  next 
day  and  the  next  day.  It's  every  day,  but 
you  don't  get  nothing. 

Mr.  Zegakt.  Now  I  want  you  to  explain 
exactly  what  happened  when  you  found  out 
you  were  out  of  money. 

Mr.  Weygant.  Well,  the  truck  broke  down, 
and  I  couldn't  find  anything  to  do.  So 
I  looked  around  for  work,  I  couldn't  find 
any  work  So  I  told  my  wife  to  see  if  she 
could  get  in  touch  with  the  welfare.  I  would 
go  out  and  look  for  work  tomorrow,  even 
for  75  cents  an  hour.  So  when  I  come  home 
that  night,  my  wife  said  she  called  up  the 
welfare. 

Mrs.  Wktoant.  Teh,  I  called  them  up  and 
I  told  th«m,  you  know,  ■««  one  of  the  In- 


vestigators. So  she  says  no.  she  says  that 
I  can't  even  give  you  an  appointment  until 
Monday.  Tliat  was  3.  almost  4  days.  So 
I  told  her  that  I  didn't  have  nothing  to  eat 
at  all  In  the  house.  So  when  Monday  morn- 
ing come,  I  went  down  there  10  o'clock 
like  they  told  me  so  I  talked  with  the  man 
and  I  told  him  how  I  didnt  have  nothing 
to  eat  I  told  him  I  couldn't  even  send  my 
daughter  to  school.  So  he  said  no,  I'm  sorry 
he  says.  I  can't  help  you.  I  says,  my  hus- 
band's even  willing  to  give  you  a  place.  So 
this  morning  I  call  and  I  ask  him  how  he 
made  out.  So  he  says  otir  case  couldn't  be 
i>pened.  I  says  well  what  are  my  kids  sup- 
posed to  do.  go  hungry  He  says  tell  your 
husband  to  get  out  and  get  a  job.  That  was 
this  morning  what  they  told  me. 

Mr.  Zegart.  What  was  the  food  situation 
In  the  last  couple  of  days'' 

Mr.  Weygant  Well.  I  had  5  pounds  of 
beans  and  pork  given  to  me.  that  we  cooked 
and  we've  been  eating  them  now  for  3  or  4 
days.  The  kids  are  getting  sick  on  It.  So 
I  tried  all  around.  I  can't  do  anything.  I 
even  come  home  one  night  and  my  wife 
said  how  did  you  make  ouf  I  says,  I  didn't 
And  no  work.  I  says  you  got  any  coffee?  She 
says  no  So  I  see  the  fire  going  out  with  no 
oil.  So  I  got  thinking  then.  So  I  went  over 
to  a  Father.  I  used  to  work  for  him.  And  I 
told  him  the  situation.  So  he  gave  me  some 
food  and  oil.  I  had  to  walk.  Ten  miles  to 
carry  that  stuff.  Through  the  snow.  Nobody 
gave  me  a  ride  I  had  it  rough.  When  I  got 
home,  I  was  tired  and  my  feet  were  sore  and 
everything.  My  wife,  my  kids  ate  that  night. 
That's  how  rough  it  is.     Isn't  that  right? 

Mrs    Weygant.  Yeh. 

Mr.  Wetgant  (to  babyi.  You  Daddy's  girl? 
It  hurts  for  me  to  be  in  this  position.  This 
hurts  me  to  be  like  this  I  come  home  nights, 
the  kids  cry  they're  hungry.  I  can't  do  any- 
thing. Then  we  go  to  bed  nights,  nothing  to 
eat.  and  I  can't  do  anything  I  don't  want  to 
go  out  and  rob  and  steal  food  for  the  kids.  I 
don't  want  to  do  that.  Get  myself  In  trouble. 
Who  wants  to  see  your  kids  cry  they're  hun- 
gry and  cold.  I'd  go  out  and  work  for  50 
cents  an  hour  if  I  could  get  a  Job.  The  wel- 
fare don't  want  to  help  you. 

Mr.  Huntlet  (VO).  Shortly  after  our  talk 
with  Mr.  Weygant  we  looked  at  the  14-year- 
old  truck  with  which  he  occasionally  made 
a  few  dollars  hauling  trash.  According  to 
the  welfare  department,  this  truck  was  an 
asset,  and  Mr.  Weygant  was  therefore  In- 
eligible for  assistance.  Interestingly,  less 
than  2  weeks  after  our  inquiry,  the  welfare 
department  reversed  its  decision.  The  ques- 
tion remains — how  many  other  Weygants 
have  there  been  in  Newburgh?  In  an  inves- 
tigation Just  completed,  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Welfare  has  determined  that 
almost  half  of  all  welfare  denials  in  New- 
burgh during  the  month  of  December  were 
unreasonably   and    unjustly  denied. 

First  Man.  All  right,  Mike,  you  care,  right? 

Second  Man.  Yeh,  but  we  don't  do  enough 
about  it. 

First  Man.  That's  right.  You  gotta  do 
something. 

Second  M.an.  We  don't  do  anything  about 
it. 

First   Man.  If   you   hurt  one   person,  one 


perron 

Thou)  Man.  You  have  to  hurt  someone  In 
this  situation. 

First  Man.  No,  I  disagree  with  you.  You 
don't  have  to  hurt  somebody.  Why  should 
you  hurt  somebody  that  needs  the  money? 
Now.  Bruno.  I  know  you  as  a  person.  You 
wouldn't   want  to   harm  one  child,  right? 

Third  Man.  I  would  want  to  hurt  any- 
body. 

Judge  O'Neill.  The  longer  I  live  the  bet- 
ter I  know  that  there  are  no  simple  solu- 
tions to  complicated  problems.  And  wel- 
fare recipients  aren't  necessarily  chlselers. 
or  deadbeats,  or  criminals.  They're  poor. 
They're  often  Ignorant.     And  In  an  indus- 


trial society,  they  have  a  pretty  bad  time. 
But  they  are  human  beings.  Every  course 
of  action  you're  proposing  to  take  has  cer- 
tain objections  to  it.  There  are  no  simple 
solutions  to  complicated  problems.  There 
aren't  any  simple  solutions  to  even  simple 
problems.  But  hum.anity  and  decency  and 
morality  are  in  the  long  run  the  only  solu- 
tions to  these  problems  or  any  other  kind  of 
problems.  And  if  we  have  that,  we  can  solve 
them. 


Jakuart  31,   1962. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Ctjutis, 
Clayton,  Mo. 

Dear  Tom:  Even  though  I  haven't  h^d  fre- 
quent contact  with  you  through  the  years  I 
do  feel  that  I  know  you  well  enough  to  ad- 
dress you  as  above — so  please  pardon  the 
Informality. 

I  have  been  active  in  the  Gravois  Town- 
ship organization  with  Jack  Brunner  and. 
as  a  member  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church, 
It  Is  always  good  to  see  you  there  when  you 
can  so  arrange  Believe  me  when  I  say 
that  I  am  having  my  troubles  with  some  of 
the  ADA.  etc.,  elements  that  prevail  in  that 
surrounding  of  the  church. 

Last  Sunday  evening  my  wife  and  I  were 
watching  TV  and  witnc^ssed  the  NBC  white 
paper  on  Newburgh.  NY.  This  show  aroused 
my  Ire  so  much  that  I  Just  had  to  protest 
to  someone  about  It.  After  obtaining  the 
name  of  an  Individual  in  New  York  from 
friends  at  KSD~TV  I  did  send  a  letter  off 
yesterday  to  Mr  Gltlln. 

I  don't  know  whether  you  can  do  anything 
about  It  or  not  but  at  least  it  will  give  you 
a  sample  of  what  some  people  think  about 
things.  So,  I  have  enclosed  a  duplicate  of 
the  letter  for  your  use. 

Keep  up  the  good  work  you  have  been 
doing  and  the  best  of  luck  in  the  1962  cam- 
paign. You  certainly  have  our  whole  hearted 
support. 

Sincerely, 

Leo  I    MILLER. 

Olendale,  Mo. 

January  30,  1962. 
Mr.  Irving  GnxiN, 
NBC  Television, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Gnxm:  On  Sunday  evening. 
January  28.  NBC  Television  presented  "NBC 
White  Paper  on  Newburgh.  N.Y.,"  with  Chet 
Huntley  as  commentator.  After  a  brief  in- 
terval of  time,  the  NBC  TV  network  pre- 
sented a  30-mlnute  portion  of  the  hearings 
before  the  FCC  with  Dr.  Stanton  of  CBS  and 
others. 

The  "White  Paper"  was  a  good  example 
of  a  reason  for  the  current  hearings  before 
the  FCC.  It  was  quite  obvious  to  this  viewer 
and  others  that  the  show  was  not  presented 
In  an  unbiased  manner.  During  the  first  30 
minutes  I  kept  saying  to  myself  "the  other 
side  to  this  question  will  be  presented  in  the 
second  half."  Well,  the  complete  picture,  or 
should  I  say,  an  unbiased  report,  w.-xs  never 
presented. 

Thirty  years  ago  people  accepted  welfare 
assistance  when  dire  necessity  prevailed. 
From  actual  statements  made  by  those  In- 
terviewed on  the  NBC  show,  it  was  apparent 
that  people  this  day  and  age  have  become 
so  accustomed  to  such  Government  hand- 
outs that  they  expect  them.  It  was  also  evi- 
dent that  Individual  initiative  was  com- 
pletely lacking  or  else  has  been  discouraged 
by  such  liberal  interpretation  of  welfare. 

Incidentally,  I  am  not  for  more  Govern- 
ment controls  In  any  field.  I  am  for  less 
control  and  am  working  actively  politically 
to  promote  this  Idea. 

I  believe  that  the  news  media  (newspapers, 
radio,  TV,  etc  )  have  a  great  responsibility  to 
the  public  to  present  all  the  facts  and  not 
slant  the  news.  In  your  "White  Paper"  you 
made   the  central  figure  of   the  Newburgh 
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controversy  a  villain.    This  is  not  responsible 
reporting. 

I  strongly  cbject  to  this  type  of  reporting 
and  am  quite  disappointed  in  NBC  for  airing 
such  a  one-sided  show. 
Sincere  y, 

Leo  I  Miller 
Olendale,  Mo. 


February  8.  1962 
Mr  Leo  I  Mil^-er. 
Olendale.  Mo. 

Dear  Mr  Miller  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  letter  of  January  31.  with  which 
you  enclosed  a  copy  of  your  communication 
to  Mr.  Irving  Gltlin  with  NBC  Television  In 
New  York,  under  date  of  January  30. 

I  did  not  see  the  program  to  which  you 
refer,  the  "NUC  White  Paper  on  Newburgh. 
N.Y.,"  but  wail  most  interested  in  your  com- 
ments as  to  the  presentation  made.  I  am 
looking  Into  the  situation  at  the  present  time 
and  will  be  in  further  Unuch  with  you  when 
the  requested  report  has  been  furnished  me 

Again,  thank  you  for  writing  and  for  your 
good  wishes  in  connection  with  the  cam- 
paign this  year.  I  do  appreciate  them 
greatly. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  B    Curtis 

February  10,  1962. 
Mr.  Irving  GrruN. 
NBC  Television, 
New  York.  NY. 

Dear  Mr  Gitlin  :  I  have  received  corre- 
spondence from  constituents  following  the 
January  28,  1962,  presentation  by  NBC  of 
the  "NBC  White  Paper  on  Newburgh.  N  Y  ." 
protesting  that  only  one  side  of  the  question 
was  shown  and  that  the  complete  story  was 
never  given. 

I  did  not  see  the  program  myself,  but 
would  greatly  appreciate  any  advice  or  in- 
formation you  could  provide  me  regarding 
It  that  would  be  of  assistance  in  responding 
to  those  who  have  contacted  me  about  the 
program  and  would  clarify  the  situation. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  advice  and 
assistance  In  this  regard. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  B    Curtis 

National  Broadcasting  Co.,   Inc., 

Neic  York.  N.Y..  March   7.  1962. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Curtis:  Your  February  10 
letter  to  Mr.  Gltlln  has  been  directed  to  my 
attention,  and  I  am  sorry  that  an  unusual 
backlog  of  correspondence  during  this  pe- 
riod has  delayed  my  response  until  now. 

We  received  an  Inquiry  from  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  concerning 
this  same  program  and  I  believe  our  respunse 
to  the  Commission  will  equip  you  adequately 
to  handle  correspondence  from  your  con- 
stituents. A  copy  Is  enclosed  and  I  hope 
that  you  will  find  that  It  will  serve  your 
purpose. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  let 
me  know. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  D    Kasmire 


National   Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc., 

New  York,  N.Y.,  March  1.  1962 
Mr  Ben  F.  Waple. 

Acting    Secretary.    Federal    Communications 
Commission.   Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Waple:  This  is  In  response  to 
your  letters  of  January  30  and  February  15 
requestlne  NBC's  comment  on  the  objections 
of  City  Manager  Joseph  McD  Mitchell,  of 
Newburgh,  N  Y..  to  NBC  white  paper  No  9, 
"The  Battle  of  Newburgh  "  broadcast  on  the 
NBC  television  network  January  28,  1962. 

You  ask  that  we  comment  on  statement* 
contained  In  a  wire  addressed  to  the  Com- 
mission by  Mr    Mitchell  on  January  29,  1962, 


and  in  another  document  of  the  same  date 
circulated  by  Mr  Mitchell  under  the  title 
"Statement  by  City  Manager  Joseph  McD 
Mitchell  Clarifying  City's  Position  on  NBC 
White  Paper  No  9.  "The  Battle  of  New- 
burgh.' " 

We  welcome  this  opportunity  to  state  that 
Mr.  Mitchell's  objections  are  without  foun- 
dation In  fact  and  that  the  program  to  which 
he  refers  was  fully  consistent  with  the  terms 
of  the  Commissions  fairness  doctrine  and 
sound,  responsible  Journalistic  practice. 

The  NBC  white  paper  series  consists  of 
hour-long  programs  reporting  l.n  depth  on 
subjects  of  current  significance.  NBC  news 
Is  responsible  for  their  production.  The 
program  of  January  28  examined  the  con- 
troversial welfare  policies  instituted  in  the 
city  of  Newburgh  by  Mr  Mitchell  and  their 
impact  on  the  community 

The  program  was  prepared  by  a  team  of 
reporters  and  cameramen  who  approached 
their  asslgnmeijt  with  no  ax  to  grind  and 
with  no  commitment  other  than  to  report 
the  facts  as  they  found  them.  Tliey  spent 
more  than  6  months  gathering  the  informa- 
tion and  making  the  film  used  in  preparing 
the  report.  During  this  period  they  Inter- 
viewed scores  of  Individuals- -city  officials. 
welfare  department  officials  and  employees 
social  workers  community  leaders,  welfare 
recipients,  other  citizens  of  Newburgh.  NY. 
State  Welfare  Department  personnel  and 
others — in  an  effort  to  explore  the  facts 
thoroughly  with  respect  to  Mr  Mitchell's 
policies,  their  result*  and  the  differing  views 
these  policies  have  created  In  addition, 
they  examined  the  records  of  public  and 
private  welfare  agencies.  All  the  factual 
material  used  In  the  program  Is  thoroughly 
documented 

Also  during  this  period,  an  NBC  camera 
crew  covered  five  public  appearances  by  Mr 
Mitchell,  including  a  speech  in  Milwaukee. 
In  which  he  described  his  welfare  philosophy 
and  program  As  preparation  of  the  broad- 
cast neared  completion.  Mr  Mitchell  was 
offered  the  opportunity  to  augment,  in  a 
specially  filmed  Interview,  any  of  his  state- 
ments that  NBC  had  already  covered  He 
declined  He  was  also  asked  whether  he 
would  like  us  to  record  the  views  of  the 
city  of  Newburgh's  welfare  director,  who 
was  appointed  by  Mr  Mitchell  and  Is  In 
agreement  with  his  policies  He  declined 
this  opportunity  as  well. 

The  case  for  Mr  Mitchell's  views  was 
stated  chiefly  by  a  spokesman  to  whom  he 
could  hardly  take  exception — Mr,  Mitchell 
himself.  Indeed,  In  the  broadcast  Mr. 
Mitchell  was  shown  stating  and  explaining 
his  views  at  greater  length  than  any  other 
resident  of  Newburgh.  In  addition.  Mr. 
Mitchell's  position  on  various  aspects  of 
social  welfare  and  the  specific  Newburgh 
situation  was  stated  In  Chet  Huntley's  nar- 
ration and  supported  by  some  of  the  New- 
burgh residents  who  appeared  in  the  pro- 
gram. Where  Mr  Mitchell's  statements 
were  clearly  at  variance  with  documentable 
facts,  we  also  reported  the  facts  in  keeping 
with  our  Journalistic  responsibility  and  to 
present  a  balanced  appraisal 

We  believe  the  enclosed  transcript  of  the 
broadcast  speaks  for  itself  In  demonstrating 
NBC's  respon.sible  Journalistic  effort  and  ac- 
complishment in  exploring  the  controversial 
welfare  situation  in  Newburgh  in  its  en- 
tirety. 

It  seems  relevant  in  replying  to  your 
letter  to  note  that  many  responsible  persons 
inside  and  outside  Newburgh  do  not  share 
Mr  Mitchells  view  of  "The  Battle  of  New- 
burgh  "  The  city's  mayor,  William  D.  Ryan, 
in  a  wire  to  Robert  E.  Kintner,  president  of 
NBC.  hailed  the  program  as  a  very  fine  and 
factual  report  of  the  Newburgh  sltviation. 
Likewise  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Wellare  Rlblcoff  has  wired  Mr    Kintner 

"NBC  and  Irv  Gltlln  (executive  producer 
of  the  NBC   white   paper  series  J    have  per- 
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uch-needed  public  service  in  their 
,im.    'The    Battle    of    Newburgh.' 

made  a  real  contribution  to  our 
giving  us  the  hum^an  story  of  a 
rtant  problem.  I  commend  this 
locumentary  which  replaced  wel- 
with    facts    and    reality   ' 

losing  our  specific   comments  on 
ectlons    to    "The    Battle    of    New- 
.t  Mr.  Mitchell  has  circulated 
jrely, 

Thomas  E    ERV^N. 


NBC  Comments  on   Mr    Mitchell's 
Objections 

A  statement  issued  Janua:y  29,  1962.  by 
City  Manager  Joseph  McD  Mitchell,  of  New- 
burgh, NY,  challenged  NBC  white  paper  No. 
9.  "The  Bsttle  of  Newburgh,"  on  18  points. 
Following  ire  his  18  points  and  NBCs  com- 
ment on  e&ch: 

"1.  ApprDximately  60.000  feet  of  film  were 
taken  and  2.000  or  less  were  used.  In  this 
clipping  process  most  of  the  prominent  civic 
leaders  who  were  very  articulate  on  this 
subject  and  who  were  filmed  in  support  of 
us  were  cut  out.' 

Comment:  It  Is  normal  and  necessary 
procedure  n  the  production  of  a  news  docu- 
mentary to  film  a  large  quantity  of  ma- 
terial— substantially  more  than  can  be  used 
in  the  program — and  to  select  from  the  total 
material  filmed  the  final  footage  for  the  pro- 
gram (2,0iX)  feet  being  the  approximate 
length  for  a  1-hour  presentation)  This  is 
particularly  true  when  the  project  is  as  com- 
prehensive and  painstaking  as  an  NBC  white 
paper.  On  at  least  two  occasions  (January 
8  and  22  I  NBC  Issued  news  releases  concern- 
ing the  prc'gram  m  which  it  was  stated  that 
25  hours  cf  film  footage  had  been  shot  to 
provide  m.iterlal  for  the  1-hour  program. 
The  selection  of  footage  used  was  based  on 
the  JournjJistlc  Judgment  of  experienced, 
responsible  NBC  news  personnel,  whose  sole 
aim  was  to  achieve  a  fair  accurate  and 
balanced  presentation  of  the  points  at  Issue 
in  the  most  relevant  manner  Efforts  had 
been  made  to  interview  representative  New- 
burgh citizens  in  all  walks  of  life  Among 
the  footage  omitted  from  the  finished  pro- 
gram was  not  only  comment  sympathetic 
to  Mr.  Mitchell's  policies  but  also  many  more 
interviews  with  those  who  are  opposed,  in- 
cluding the  mayor  of  the  city. 

"2.  Those  leaders  who  were  used  were  by 
and  large  biased.  I  refer  specifically  to  a 
former  Congressman,  a  former  Judge  and  a 
pastor  whose  wife  works  in  the  welfare  de- 
partment. These  people  were  not  identified 
as  to  their  interests  and  philosophies  which 
were  contrary  to  us,  and  were  made  to  ap- 
pear as  typical  citizens  " 

Comment :  The  views  expressed  by  the 
leaders  cited  by  Mr  Mitchell  on  different 
aspects  of  the  Newburgh  controversy  were 
presented  In  the  same  context  as  opposing 
views,  sometimes  as  expressed  by  Mr  Mitch- 
ell himself  Their  attitudes  and  philoso- 
phies on  this  subject  were  self-evident  The 
fact  that  a  ministers  wife  is  employed  In 
the  Newburgh  Welfare  Department  is  not 
relative  to  his  ability  to  hold  and  express 
his  own  opinions  as  a  religious  leader. 

'"3.  The  use  of  cases  was  highly  emotional 
and  no  proper  explanation  of  the  case  his- 
tory was  given  For  example  in  the  family 
last  shown  where  the  man  cried,  this  is  a 
family  which  has  been  on  relief  for  years 
and  which  has  made  no  constructive  con- 
tribution to  the  city  His  statements  were 
partially  lies  This  man"s  appearance  was 
arranged  by  the  head  of  a  local  charitable 
agency  for  the  express  purpose  of  damaging 
our  case  "" 

Comment :  Cases  were  selected  for  their 
pertinence  to  the  problem  being  covered, 
they  spoke  for  themselves  without  prepara- 
tion or  prompting  by  anyone.  The  specific 
ciijse  referred  to  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tio!^,  of  the  white  paper  unit  by  thj  New- 
burgh   Catholic    Charities    as    a    legitimate, 
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vartfltd  0M«  of  nMd  And  on*  of  many  Naw- 
burgh  fkxnUlM  that  had  bMn  danlKl  awUt* 

AHc*  by  th«  olty  walfara  departmtnt.  This 
W(U  lUtcd  In  tht  proiram,  and  lo  wu  th* 
rtMon  for  danUl  uf  nld.  Mr  MUohcU  falli 
to  >ay  what  itnumftnti  In  thU  Inttrvtaw  w*f 
pofllftJly  Um.  but  th«  bMlo  facu— that  th« 
m»n  W4I  unpmploytd.  without  wtlfar*  Rid, 
luid  Ucklnf  food  and  futl  for  hit  home— 
wrro  verlflfd  t»t  nr»lhancl 

'4,  Extended  efToru  were  mada  to  rcfuto 
the  city  mannger'i  potlllon  by  ihowlng  him 
mivlclnii  a  itatement  followed  by  a  ipoclally 
txrrangiKl  ihot  to  attempt  to  dliprovt  what 
he  inld  Thli  wni  emphuleed  by  the  nocent 
and  emphaaU  of  Chet  Huntley,  ('No  truly 
needy  porion  ha*  •uffered'  followed  by  cry- 
l:'R  man.)  " 

Comment;  Thia  apparently  la  a  reference 
to  the  preeentatlon  of  opinion  that  differed 
from  Mr.  Mitchell's,  where  there  waa  luch 
ctlfferlng  opinion,  and  to  NBC  newi'  attempt 
to  provide  balancing  vlewa  and  to  cite  docu- 
mented facu  in  order  to  place  In  perspec- 
tive incomplete  or  ambiguous  statements  and 
distortions  of  fact  by  Mr.  Mitchell  himself, 
as  the  transcript  plainly  shows. 
Examples: 

Mr.  MrrcHiLL.  Whereas,  also  the  highest 
incidence  of  slum  conditions  which  I  have 
described.  Welfare  has  acted  as  a  magnet 
to  those  who  would  Immigrate  Into  the  city. 
And  welfare  Is  a  positive  factor  In  the  slum 
growth  as  It  attracts  the  poor  rather  than 
repelling  them. 

Mr.  Merchant.  Well,  who  permitted  the 
slum  conditions  to  begin  with  In  the  first 
place?  Who  permitted  people  to  live  in 
cellars,  In  basements;  who  permitted  the 
people  to  live  In  stores  without  windows, 
without  bathrooms;  who  permitted  all  this? 
City  government.    Can't  blame  the  people. 

Mr.  MrxcHELL.  The  employment  situation 
Is  good,  and  we've  found  that  anyone  who 
really  wants  work  can  find  It. 

Mr.  HuNTLET.  However,  the  unemployment 
rate  In  Newburgh  Is  high  enough  for  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  have  declared  the 
city  a  surplus  labor  area. 

Mr.  MrrcHTLL.  We  were  spending  $1  mil- 
lion for  welfare.  That's  a  third.  And  that 
$1  mllllcn  was  going  to  support  5  percent 
of  the  population.    So  we  were  In  an  Inverse 

spiral 

Mr.  Huntley.  Mr.  Mitchell  has  said  that 
In  1961,  the  city  waa  spending  $1  million 
on  welfare.  However,  of  this  million  dollars, 
the  major  part  was  to  be  paid  back  by  the 
State  and  Federal  Oovernments.  leaving 
the  city  with  a  net  cost  of  1424, 000,  In  the 
lust  10  years  this  fUiore  had  gone  up  18 
percent,  not  much  more  than  the  cust  of 
living  during  the  a.vme  period 

•  8  The  budget  d«ln  uned  waa  false  It 
made  It  t»pp««r  that  two-thirds  uf  the  re- 
t'lplenla  were  old  ntfe  or  blind,  niut  Ihul  only 
IV  very  smttll  frrtfUun  wtsro  ivid  to  depeudiint 
olUldron  Tho  fiuMa  nrt>  Una  one-qunripr 
wurp  fvul  ui  ttrpphilpnl  rhlldrni  and  a  nood 
proportion,  npprt>xin\AtPly  17  p*rcpnt.  wns 
giilng  into  ftdmlnUt ration  " 

Comment  Thn  budget  data  u««l  were 
nu;hentlc,  t«lten  from  record*  of  the  City 
of  Newburgh  and  the  New  'Vorlt  State  De- 
partment of  Social  Welfare.  Nowhere  did  the 
program  make  the  representation  attributed 
to  It  here  by  the  city  manager.  What  the 
hard  facta  showed,  and  what  Mr.  Huntley 
pointed  out.  la  that  89  percent  of  the  wel- 
fare dollar  In  Newburgh  goes  for  old-age  as- 
sistance, maintenance  of  the  city  home  and 
city  Infirmary,  children  in  Institutions  and 
foster  homes,  the  disabled  and  the  blind.  Of 
this  group  he  said :  "They  have  not  been 
directly  involved  In  the  controversy  and  have 
not  been  singled  out  by  the  city  manager  as 
targets  of  criticism."  He  then  stated  that 
the  remaining  11  percent,  of  which  5  goes  for 
home  relief  and  6  in  aid  to  dependent  chil- 


dren, "la  at  the  heart  of  moat  of  the  public 
nutory  agalnat  welfare" 

"«,  Th*    beauty   of   tl>e   city    wm    ignored 
ita  hlatorloal  background   wa«  liinored.  and 
lU  many  advantages  were  ignored      EflTort* 
wore  made  to  show  ihp  cnllrc  olty  m  a  »luin 
Many   beautiful   rrsldoncos  wrre   not    phot. 
grnphed.    Three-f|unrter«  of  ihr  city  »u»  irfi 
out  of  the  film  and   the  result  wuk  to  \i\\o 
the  city  the  appearanco  of  compleip  cIpov  ■ 
Commrnt:    I'ho   proKi-nm  did    not    i  •up. n 
to  he  n  study  of  the  flty.  It*  orininn  <>!■  n  :> 
people,     The    purpose    waa    to    cxamlnn    tl..- 
public    welfare   practices  pstabllnhcd    by    Mr 
Mitchell,  which  have  stirred  nnticnwUlc  i-on- 
troverny,    and    their    efTcct*,      This    imri^'U' 
waa  made  clear  in  newn  relctuin  j m    r  t^;  tl,i' 
broadcast  date  and  doUned  at   thr    .iii   it   of 
the    program    Itself    In    thrse    wordM     -f    Mr 
Huntley     "Apparently  there  in  a  wulopjircad 
acceptance   of   the    ImaKte   Mr.   Mitchell   por- 
trays of  public  welfare  as  an  open  CMh  regta- 
ter.    Into    which    thousands    of    freeloadera, 
chlsclcrs,  loafers,  and  transients  are  free  to 
dip   their  hands   at    tlie   taxpayer's   expenae. 
We   projxiso   now    to   examine    this   Image  of 
welfare   on   the   scene.    In    the   city   of   New- 
burgh.    And   also    to    take    a   closer    itxsk    at 
Mr.  Mitchell  and  his  views" 

•  7,  Most  of  the  city  manauier's  dotaUed 
statistics  in  reply  to  charges  rn.ide  ai;,iinat 
his  program  were  left  out." 

Comment;  Statistical  ln.formatlon  was 
drawn  from  many  .sources.  Includir.R  the  city 
manager  himself,  the  Newburch  Welfare  De- 
partment, the  State  department  of  social 
welfare.  Federal  agencies,  and  private  chari- 
table organizations.  The  statistical  material 
used  on  the  program  was  presented  accurate- 
ly and  fairly  to  shed  the  greatest  possible 
light  on  the  actual  welfiU-e  situation  In  New- 
burgh. 

"8.  The  producers  and  directors  of  the  film 
broke  two  solemn  pledges  to  the  city  man- 
ager; These  pledges  were  that  the  film  would 
not  damage  the  city  and  that  It  would  be 
completely  impartial." 

Comment:  No  one  In  the  white  paper  unit 
made  any  promise  or  pledge  to  the  city  man- 
ager. The  producer  and  director  expressed 
the  intention  of  undertaking  a  thorough  ex- 
ploration of  the  Newbiugh  welfare  situation 
and  reporting  fairly  and  accurately  what 
they  found.  They  fulfilled  this  Intention 
con.sclentlously. 

"9.  The  migration  factor  was  distorted. 
The  City  manager  has  positive  facts  to  ahow 
that  migration  from  the  South  haa  b««n 
one  of  the  contributing  factors  to  the  cltyH 
problems." 

C^-unment:  Tlie  Influence  of  migration  on 
Newburgh*  welfare  pr'^bl.-m  was  fully  ex- 
plored, and  the  fait«  .ui  u:  u'.' ly  preaented 
aa  obtained  from  the  city  a  iit  p.ti  tnit*:.t  oX 
welfare  ttiul  the  Sintr  drpm  t'.iu-i;!  :  ^>XJial 
welfare  Mr  Huniloy  i.>wii>il  thiui  lu  the 
t.illowing  pA'iaAt;^ 

"Aitnu'tett  hy  nni';  vnui.;  [>  >«iMlbllUtM  for 
the  vini«kUl''d  nnd  »rini  .K;,:rii  und  b»  the 
iWftllahlllty  of  h.'U-.lr.fe-  m  .l-i-' ;  i  a.ed  MC- 
llonn,  ihor"  ho*  hpni  iu\  iiilln  f  N'-grota 
Into  the  city,  p;\rt  oi  n  in!  i.'i.w  :.!--  n,  inent 
from  s<iuth  t>i  North  or  Nrwinn  kIi  s  8,000 
Negroo*,  the  grf.U  m  i]  ::'y  •  ■  i-r  90  per- 
CPiit — are  self-supporting;  and  deaplte  pop- 
ular opinion  In  Newburgh,  account  for  Icaa 
than  half  of  the  welfare  load.  Although 
originating  In  the  South,  most  of  the  Negro 
families  nv)vln?  to  Newburgh  have  come 
from  nearby  communities  and  other  parts 
of  the  State  Only  a  .small  proportion  come 
directly  from  the  South.  And  of  these,  prac- 
tically none  has  applied  for  welfare  benefits 
on  arrival  or  shortly  afterward  In  1960,  for 
example,  exactly  $205  was  spent  on  relief 
for  newly  arrived  ml|?rnnt.'5.  And  the  city 
was  reimbursed  this  entire  amount  by  the 
State." 

"10.  The  impression  was  given  that  we 
persecute  the  aged  and  the  blind.    One  old 


wfiiniui  walking  uway  from  the  welfKre  de- 

iviiiincni    VI a*  Mwxie   to  represent  the  entire 
,  \i[  'ipi'  '■•.V  ,ii;i   " 

(.ii'.iniMa  The  wrne  of  ai\  old  woman 
SI.  1  k;i.k  uv^iN  n  itn  tho  wrlfivre  de|)*rlmenl 
A  ,,.  ,,  ,. nip. nurd  hy  a  pn»»«go  from  nn  Inter- 
r\v  '.siMi  a  (■  i,.c'.>  ovKm  (iPfcrlblnn  one  of 
11. ,  (  fTi',  ',.  ,t  what  Mr  Mlirhell  de*crlbp*  u* 
I,,',  ;:  piKidiila  or  psyvhologlcal  warfare" 
I  ;  '  'ii'm  tip  wnlf.O'o  prnctlcp*  TliP  ri\Be. 
A  iKer  sal'l  "^  nir  of  luir  old-ngp  Ollenta, 
;  r  iM'itatic'i-  U;  M'l''"  "f  '"""  telling  them 
!,(T/M  ,i;v  mslNt  utxin  t-oinlng  to  the  ofTltP 
uinc  a  month  These  old  folks  do  not  have 
the  in mpy  for  taxi  f;ire.  and  nuiny  of  them 
w  '.k  many,  many  block*  nrcauae  at  <'ne 
::.'■■  r  another  they  rend  in  the  pnppr  that 
once  a  month  case*  mu.-it  reixirt  to  the  ofTlce 
Thla  Is  where  the  p-iychnloglcal  warfare,  to 
my  way  of  feeling.  I*  doUiR  tho  grealp^t 
harm"  This  appears  to  be  the  whole  basis 
for  Mr  Mltrhell's  objection  No  10  Else- 
where In  the  broadcast,  far  from  giving  the 
Impreaslon  that  the  aged  were  '  perseeu'ed" 
In  Newburgh.  NBC  News  showed  they  were 
well  treated.  In  one  scene,  a  recipient  of 
old-age  aaalatanrc  rxpressed  satisfaction  with 
her  situation.  In  narratli;g  nnother  scene 
that  showed  the  Ity  hi>me  Mr  Huntley  said: 
"The  home,  for  destitute  old  i^eople,  Is  clean 
and  well  run." 

"1,  The  muster  or  milc.Tll  of  recipionts 
was  distorted.  The  film  failed  Ui  note  that 
many  recipients  rolled  up  In  Cadillacs,  ex- 
pensive cars  of  various  kinds,  and  taxlcabs 
They  gave  the  impression  that  nearly  every- 
one In  the  line  was  crippled,  disabled,  blind 
and  aged,  etc." 

Comment;  The  .so-called  muster  or  rollcall 
of  welfare  recipients,  which  took  place  sev- 
eral months  before  NBC's  coverage  began. 
was  described  In  the  program  by  two  respon- 
sible citizens  of  Newburgh  whose  accounts 
were  fully  consistent  with  the  white  paper 
unit's  thorough  research  into  the  incident. 

"12.  The  true  popularity  of  our  progr;im 
among  the  people  as  reflected  in  our  success- 
ful election  bivaed  on  this  Issue  and  as  re- 
flected in  the  popularity  of  the  city  man- 
ager's speeches  throughout  the  Nation,  has 
been  covered  up." 

Comment;  The  program  did  not  purport 
to  weigh  the  popularity  of  Mr  Mitchell's  poli- 
cies, on  which  opinion  Is  divided  In  New- 
burgh as  elsewhere  It  sought  to  examine 
the  policies  themselves  Nonetheless,  due 
note  waa  made  of  Mr  Mitchell's  speeches  in 
Other  parte  of  the  country,  and  at  the  pro- 
gram's outaet  Mr.  Huntley  in  his  commentary 
acknowledged  that  "ajiparently  there  la 
widespread  acceptance  of  the  Image  Mr 
Mitchell  portrays  of  i.uhlic  welfare  "  The 
"auoceaaful  tleotloii"  Mr  Mili  hell  apparently 
rcfera  to  lnvoJT*<l  rt-pU'ction  of  two  city  coun- 
oilmen,  both  hlx  mipii -norii  One  hut  a 
greater  plurality  than  in  hi*  pipviovi*  race; 
the  other  a  amaller  phUAlitv 

"IS,  NOhP  i^t  the  IS  poinia  wptp  rxphilm^d 
either  tn  'tirir  worMliu?  or  thP  nioanlny  i>( 
' '  ,>  M        1    '  111-   pii»  poxp  (>r  I  hPin  " 

(•   ,n,tiir!,!       I'v^rlvfi  ^if  thp  I'MV  m.-l  nrtgPI '"    11' 

point*   liinl    i"'rn    (ItM  Irnnt    UIpbiiI    hy   a   MImIp 
frxi*-*     !VMi|     IIP-  or    Mpplird         Act'orilltlttl  V,    the 

i-r       •    ir     '  uiih  the  Nrwhuruh  wplfnrp  pro* 
griuii  liB  uvlualiv  holng  currlod  o\it 

"14.  Our  BUfcr.KB  a'!  rpflectPrl  In  rutting 
taxes,  reducing  the  budget  and  red\iring 
the  rolle  without  hurting  anyone,  waa  com- 
pletely Ignored." 

Comment;  Both  Mr  Mitchell  and  Mr 
Huntley  stated  In  the  program  that  New- 
burgh's  taxes  had  been  lowered.  Whether  the 
welfare  rolls  in  the  city  have  been  reduced 
without  hurting  anyone  Is  a  debatable 
matter  and.  far  from  being  Ignored  by  the 
broadcast,  was  explored  at  length. 

"15.  Our  principal  defense  took  place  In 
a  bar  and,  of  course,  the  Impression  to  the 
public  was  that  the  articulate,  intelligent. 
Informed   public   was   represented   by   those 
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vOio  nrp  ngnlnit  u*  and  thp  only  nupn  in 
fiiMir  of  \\n  were  thour  Kitting  iirouiid  l>nr* 
(lilnlUiiK    ' 

(oinnient  The  chief  npokp»iniui  for  Mr 
MihiH'ii'i.  Mpwh  wa*  Mr  Mltchpll  hinuu'll 
II.,  p■.^llh,||  <t.i\n  iurthrt  uiupltnpd  In  Mt 
Huntley  1    nniiali'n    miuI    "uppli'iuciiinl    hy 

oplUluna  PXprPHBiHl  In  Ihr  tavnii  il;  iimImIi 
Til*  tavern  loralr  v>nx  nrlrctPtl  a''  n  lin'iilal 
one  for  tin-  relaxrd  PKi'hiinBP  "t  \it\*ii  ii\ 
ordllUU-y      ';M/i'ir  !l,f      p,u  '  ,op,i :;  •  ■.      wn,' 

nr;r<  tPd  h\  II. I-  tii\ri:,  "pr(,\'  i  :ii,,|  «.;i,ii-- 
II.  ,:,'.,  ,i','.i(  111  Mil  ;  uOcil  ri  I'  It  I'  II,  ■  :  l  l.r  1  ; '  \ 
H..il.,,^'r;    ■,    p.'llrli't,    u,,     u  f  1 !     ;,«    >,i,p|-M!!      Uli.'ir 

waa    i,  ■    •.!u;k'">"'''i    '!■-'    ■■<!>,  'fi'i".    of    hla 

P"l).    ,,      'AIM      p,o  :  1,  ,;...!  .;,     iUlJ.UhPki    WHh     * 

ill    a:i    thI'lu^'li    the    film    opinion',    wi-it 

empli  o  l/i'i!    v.;'l,    !.ii  t,>.  (I|,>  till  tP(l  nr  ulnlltcd 

rotnmcni  1  he  ))re*pntjit  ion  ot  ftifTcruig 
opinions  approj)rlat<'l v  played  a  pan  m  ttic 
broadcaat,  but  the  major  fn.p!..i,'.ih  was  on 
the  facta,  reported  arrura !(■:■.  ,i;.(l  fa,rl\  Mr 
Mitchell  has  not  kuIivMh:',  ialcO  any  InMaiice 
In  which  the  tilth  w.is  nnsrrprr.vr.'rd 
through  distortion  or  omis.^:   :.  ■  :  fa   's 

"17.  The  city  manager  w.m  pcr.sinally 
ridiculed  time  and  again  For  example.  In 
one  case  where  he  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
anyone  who  wanted  a  Job  could  find  it.  and 
then  they  quoted  the  US  Department  of 
Labor  as  saying  the  Newburgh  city  was  a 
surplus  labor  area  This  Is  an  absolute 
lie — the  area  of  Newburgh  is  a  surplus  labor 
area — but  they  fall  to  point  out  that  we  have 
reduced  the  rolls  while  this  area  unemploy- 
ment rate  has  remained  the  same." 

Comment:  The  program  did  not  seek  to 
ridicule  any  person  or  any  point  of  view  A 
conscientious,  professional  effort  was  made 
to  place  facts  fairly  In  meaningful  perspec- 
tive and  to  let  them  speak  for  themselves. 
It  is  correct,  as  Mr  Mitchell  states,  that  the 
"surplus  labor  '  characterization  Is  applied  by 
the  US  Department  of  Labor  to  the  New- 
burgh area,  rather  than  the  city  si>eclfically. 
But  since  the  labor  force  In  the  Newburgh 
area  includes  that  of  the  city  of  Newburgh 
and  competes  for  employment  both  inside 
and  outside  the  city,  the  distinction  Mr. 
Mitchell  makes  is  not  significant.  The  re- 
duction In  the  welfare  caseload  was  cited  In 
the  program  by  Mr    Mitchell  himself. 

"18.  Migration  statistics  were  left  out  and 
It  was  made  to  look  as  if  there  was  no  migra- 
tion, and  then  very  little  from  the  South  and 
very  little  Impact  on  welfare  This  Is  the 
party  line  of  those  who  oppose  us  and  it 
even  disagreed  with  the  stat<-meni8  of  tl.e 
school  superintendent." 

Comment;  Thl.^  .-uhj.(  i  i«  treated  In  No.  0. 


COMjKf-^->i    t     !IU     t' M  I  H     Ml  *  1  ts> 

H     o-  t    ot   Kn'HIft*  M  M  I  n  t  ■ 

U',1  ,'ioii;fioi,  liC  ,  A/t**»n  ,'y,  iit6:i 
M     I;    at  M I  I)   Kaomini. 
t'i»rt>i<iii,ifi"      {'"ifuxntf     fntormntion     ff«' 

duMii.'  f'liMfi  inf  (Mi;  Co     />M      hi'Atluilil' 
fiitf     f,'iii/io  ('\t\j     .Vii,     Vo'li     .V  V 

I>r»*  Mw  K*«K<in»;  ItuuiK  v:>u  tot  vvuir 
!•''■■  iif  Maii'h  '■  UKi'j  riuioBinu  thp  rp- 
'■!'  o«i'  \iiu  inndp  to  thP  P'fC  roiu'prning  thp 
complaint*  oi  hlus  in  thp  prouratn  NBC 
Whltp    Paper    on    Nrwtnirgh     Nrw    York    ' 

1  am  sorry  t<i  state  that  this  rpnj>)nse  di>p* 
not  "eqvilp  '  me  adequately  Ut  handle  cor- 
respondence from  |myl  constituents'  In 
fact,  It  shocks  me  t-o  realize  that  thp  ofTlclals 
of  the  NDC  have  so  little  uiiderstandlng  of 
what  constitutes  fairness  In  debate  or  pub- 
lic discussion 

It  is  unfair  for  a  moderator  tt)  commeiit 
one  way  or  another  on  the  evidence  If  Mr 
Huntley  wished  to  s;->eak  as  a  partisan  not 
as  a  moderator,  or  a  narrat<:>r.  his  position 
as  a  partisan  should  have  been  discloeed 
to  the  viewers 

Rules  and  fair  debate  require  that  the 
speaker  for  an  affirmative  p^jsltlon  be  given 


a  rpplli-ailon  U<  the  i«t>itrin*nt.i<  iiiatlr  In  re- 
hutin! 

Vmir  rl>nplln^p  til  thP  rcC  blandly  drtn 
oiiKirntPd  that  ilipue  twn  elpnipntary  lulp* 
of  dpbatp  wpir  vioiutud  througliout  thp  pro- 
Urnin  f.wu  i'.  tlir  NHC  offli'liUii  are  V>n- 
lial!  I'll  II;  tlir  dlpii  Iplllir  of  puhllc  (llHCURIiloli 
aliit    ilrhnMlii;    t.iUIKllt    In    our    high    mlxiolK     I 

w  luld  think  that  thp  logic  whwi,  nt.  ,i«i,i 
>ixi\it  thPBP  rulp*  for  fair  drhalp  Vki'iiiil  liuM- 
I'frii    prn-pUrd    bv   thrm 

I  air.  trfrirtng  your  nni«wpr  tn  thp  I'lT 
ai,il  III  Mr  MltchPlI  for  hl»  rppilcatlm,  \' 
!ir  I  aip(.  ii  rcplv  1  Nhall  npnd  hln  rpp; ii  a'. ,  'ii 
to  yoti  '  I  V  II  ic  oindpr  I  shall  thPii  place 
ihU  tna'ctii.  uiimg  with  any  cotninniin  vou 
iii,i\'  iarp  '.'•  n;,\kr  in  nir  in  rpni^onur  '>  'his 
letter      ill    l.'.r'    t  oni.ii  r.nNi' iNAl     HridKli 

I  ain  MMuhiiK'  a  ('in  of  thin  lettpr  to  the 
FCC  I  think  ;t  ii»  impoitunt  t<.  get  t.i  tho 
bottom  of  thin  iniittpr  of  fairne**  in  prrNpnt- 
Ing  public  l.>i*ur'v.  1  tlir  I  iilillc  through  the 
media  of  rudin  iimi  I  \'  I  .un  cpriain  wp 
can  devise  boh.c  k>'>i!  •'.■m  of  )iroc-pdurc 
Just  aa  we  have  !  r  >  i.ijgti-h.sionu:  i  .ijiunittees 
f  the  Houae  (1958).  Ob\  i.iu.'.lv  roles  of 
lair  procedure  need  to  be  hjir,.(«u  oui  in 
thla  area. 

Sincerely. 

Thomas  B.  Curtis. 


Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Reprf.sentatives, 
Washington.  D  C  .  March  20.  1962. 
Hon.  Newton  N  Minow. 

Chairman,  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr    Chairman:  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  a  letter  I  have  Just  sent  to  Robert  Kasmlre. 
coordinator  of  corporate  information  of  NBC. 
In  resp>onse  to  my  letter  to  Mr.  Gltlin  of  the 
same    company,    asking    for    comments    on 
charges  made  that  a  program  entitled     NBC 
White  Pap>er  on  Newburgii.  NY."  was  bi.ised. 
I  believe  the  letter  is  self-explanatory  and 
that  FCC  has  the  basic  correspondence  which 
is  the  meat  of  the  discussion. 

I  would  appreciate  any  comments  you 
would  feel  privileged  to  make  on  this  serlotis 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  B    Cirtis. 


Federal  Communications  Commission. 

Washington,  DC  .  March  30.  J962. 
Hon  Thomas  B  Curtis. 
Hnuae  0/  /{('prcscjifafires, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Conqressman  Curii.s  I  have  your 
letter  o!  Man  h  20  IfifiJ  fiulohinh-  u  ropy  of 
your  li-itP!  if  March  .M  11)62  to  Hotifrt  Kas- 
mlre, 11"  Miiiiutor  of  corjviratp  mforinntion 
of  NBt  li.  your  lett^-i  to  Mr  K«*ni!re  you 
ixprt'iw  s  lur  virwh  with  rp»ppi't  to  the  pro« 
niaiu  piiiitipd  Whitp  l'n|>pr  Nu  u  ThP  Wattle 
lit  Nrwhurtil>  hii>adt(\»i  by  thr  Natloiml 
HiortdtnutlbB  I'o  on  .Iiuiuaiy  'JM  IUH'J  You 
lUao  »rl  tollli  voul  vlPWK  Willi  ir»prit  lo 
Nltt  »  iPB(>iinBc  ti>  thr  I 'i.nuni"*!"!' <■  iimuiiv 
ipgiMding   ihU  inallpi 

t'hp  ('oiniiilw>lon  hue  recPlNPd  a  iiuinl»pt  of 
roinplalnl*  roiH-prnlng  thl*  ninttpr  ntul  con- 
filstput  with  out  policy  thp  ninH4»r  wno 
buniKht  to  thp  nttpntlon  of  NBC  on  .laiui- 
ary  ;tO  \^>M  In  a  Ipttpr  dated  March  1  lWfl2 
thp  National  »ioi\c1ra*tlng  Co  submitted  tt* 
comineiits  and  a  script  of  the  program  In 
addition     memtsers    of    the    stafT    viewed    the 

nim 

Tills  material  if.  being  studied  by  the  Com- 
mission and  you  may  be  assured  that  th.e 
entire  matter  will  receive  the  Conimisslon  s 
most  careful  consideration 

Should  you  desire  any  further  ir.furmanon 
concerning  this  matter,  plea-se  advise  me  and 
I  shall  endeavor  t-o  furnish  it 
Sincerely  yours 

Newton   N.  Minow, 

Chairman. 


Ai-ril  a    lU'i'; 
W.    Hnrii  w  :  ,'.mini  if  > 

(     'i  II  I'  F'KI  '1     O,'    (  'l  (      /'(III  '(( 

Nil  (  lOMl,     /l  '  I  ,|Hl,    il  •  '  I  'I  II    ("0«j 

,V.  u    Tor*.    ,V  ) 

I)»Att    Mn     .>-,AhMirr      On   Manh  7,  INI.  llTi 

lotirtt     Kiiniior     I 'lurdinator    of    rorporritp 
!,!  iiiniit  iiii    .  f    Mu      replied   li    tnv   letter   oI 
)  .  1  t ,;,,!  s  ;  'i(  .'      1,    vA'liich    I    had    made 

.;  1,  ;,ii<'f,     ,,1        '      '1,1      NHC     program        NHC 
White  Happi      y  n.vU  ;.ii.:)i    N  Y    '     Thpxr   in- 
(|iilrlea   r**vii'rU   lioni   rnuipiaint*   I    had    rr- 
'     (•<!  from  aom*  of  my  conatltuenta  allegu  g 

U..i* 

I  can  underatand  the  dlfTlculty  m  rr^"  '  '>- 
ing  to  my  letter  promptly  Howrvrt  :  urn 
very  much  disturbed  by  thr  miitKt  ;  i  r 
reapona*.  I  have  read  verv  caretu  i>  'i,p 
mimeographed  aheet  titled  "NUC  Commpi.to  " 
on  Mr  Mitchell's  obj*ctlon»«  which  Mr  K,i*- 
mirc  sent  "to  equip"  me  adecpiatplv  to 
handle  correapondence  from  |my|  constltu* 
enta." 

I  did  not  aee  the  program  In  question 
although  I  am  quite  familiar  with  the  issupr 
Involved  In  the  controversy  inasmuch  as  the 
committee  on  which  I  serve  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  has  Jurisdiction  of  the 
welfare  programs  tinder  Uie  Federnl  social 
security  program. 

The  "NBC  Comments,'  far  fr;  m.  rebutting 
the  charges  of  bias,  substantiate  them,  m  the 
Important  and  basic  areas 

Accordingly.  I  am  writing  to  you  af  chair- 
man of  the  board  to  determine  whetlier  the 
"NBC  Comments"  truly  reflect  the  thinking 
of  the  NBC  officials  on  what  constlttites  fair- 
ness in  public  debate  and  public  discussion. 

To  pinpoint  the  matter  for  your  determi- 
nation let  me  say  that  it  is  unfair  for  a 
moderator  to  comment  one  way  or  another 
on  the  evidence.  If  Mr  Huntley  wished  to 
speak  as  a  partisan,  to  which  I  would  have 
no  objection,  his  position  as  a  partisan 
should  have  been  disclosed  to  the  viewers. 
This  was  not  done. 

Far  from  disclosing  his  position  as  a  par- 
tisan. Mr.  Huntley  was  presented  as  a  mod- 
erator and  the  very  title  of  the  program 
"White  Paper"  carried  with  it  the  implica- 
tion that  an  Impartial  presentation  was 
going  to  be  made 

Secondly,  rules  of  fair  debate  require  that 
the  speaker  for  an  affirmative  position  be 
given  a  replication  to  the  statements  or 
points  made  In  rebuttal  This  rule  was  not 
extended  to  Mr  Mitchell  His  statements 
were  presented  and  the  rn-xlerator  pro- 
ceeded to  present  the  rebuttal  placing  his 
own  Btamp  or  upproxai  on  it  No  efTort  tu 
provide   replication    was  made 

I  have  had  prpnenied  to  me  other  ullpgu- 
liiini.  wioih  ii  true  substttutlalt;  the 
I  har^jt-  ul  driinnatr  hla*  In  the  prugrani 
linportuni  ak  iIipup  othrr  inttti»>r»  art  and 
allhouuh  tlif  Nl»(  rmnnusbl*  '  do  lut  rplml 
tiipiu  I  am  iiiiini.iHB  ihi»  iimuliy  to  mr  ad« 

IHlAklohk    lr\rulPd     111     llip    ■  NhC    ColHllirn  U  " 
Jtiiwrvpl       nliS      I  uiniUPnl*     Vou     M>«y     lat'P     to 

inaKp  oil  II, r  uiiginal  ihnigp*  lis   Mt    Mit<  brll 
atitl  othrli:    I   wiuld  |ip  happy   to  rrcPMP 

I  am  tpfrrnnk'  Ihp  Nttt'  abPWPi  and  ioin» 
nirmn  to  Mr  Mitrlipll  for  hi^  turihpr  com- 
innnt*  which  I  *hnll  be  pleased  to  forwatd 
to  ymi  1  tliink  a  good  pvirposp  will  bp  *pr\pd 
bv  placing  all  of  the  coirespondencp  in  thr 
CoNcRFssioNAi  Rfoorh  Including  any  replies 
V'Hir  orgai;;/atiiin   n-.a\    wish  to  make 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the 
FCC  I  think  it  is  important  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  this  matter  of  fairness  in  present- 
ing public  issues  through  the  media  of  ra- 
dio and  T\',  I  am  certain  we  can  devise  some 
good  rules  of  prc>cedvire  Just  as  we  have  for 
congressional  c'nimlttees  of  the  House 
(1956:.  Judging  by  the  "NBC  Comments"  it 
Is  obvious  to  me  that  rules  of  fair  procedure 
need  need  to  be  understood  and  spelled  out. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Thomas  B   Curtis. 
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April  3,  1962. 

Hon.   Newton  N.   Minow, 

Federal  Communications  Covimission, 

Washington,  DC. 

Dkar  Mb.  Minow:  Enclosed  la  a  copy  of  a 
letter  which  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Robert 
Sarnoff.  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.  I  shall  appreciate 
having  your  conunents. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Thom.\s  B.  Curtis. 


April  3,  1962. 
Mr    Joseph   McD.    Mitchell, 

City  ?fanager, 
Neu'burgh.  NY. 

Dk.kr  Mr.  Mitchell:  Enclosed  is  a  copy 
of  a  letter  which  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Rob- 
ert SarnofT,  cha'^man  of  the  board  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  I  shall  appreciate 
any  comments  you  may  care  to  offer. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Thom.\s  B.  Curtis. 


Crrr   or  Newbl'Rgh, 
Ncuburgh,  NY.,  April  6,  1962. 
Hon.   Thomas   B.   Curtis, 

House  of  Representatii'es, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Curtis:  I  appreciate 
very  much  receiving  a  copy  of  your  letter  to 
Robert  Sarnoff  with  respect  to  NBC  white 
paper  No.  9,  "The  Battle  of  Newburgh."  Our 
■rebuttal"  to  the  NBC  white  paper  No.  9,  I 
believe,  expresses  broadly  our  feelings  on  the 
white  paper  and  need  not  be  reemphaslzed 
here,  although  I  am  sending  you  a  copy  In 
the  event  that  you  may  not  have  received  It. 

The  importance  of  this  Issue  is  the  betrayal 
of  a  solemn  trust  by  officials  purporting  to 
be  ethical  and  responsible.  As  city  manager 
of  this  city  I  met  with  Mr.  Arthur  Zegart, 
the  director  of  this  film,  at  a  luncheon  to- 
gether with  Councilman  George  F.  Mc- 
Kneally.  one  of  our  greatest  welfare  sup- 
porters. At  thac  luncheon,  as  in  a  previous 
luncheon  with  Bill  Leonard  of  CBS,  I  ex- 
pressed the  feeling  that  I  was  responsible 
for  representing  this  city  and  did  not  feel 
that  I  could  engage  In  any  further  "docu- 
mentary" T\'  coverage  In  view  of  the  state- 
wide CBS  show  "The  Newburgh  Dilemma." 
which  was  filmed  in  the  summer  of  1961  and 
which  purported  to  make  the  welfare  issue 
here  In  this  city  a  Negro  Issue  and  which. 
as  in  the  case  of  the  NBC  white  paper,  was 
a  very  distasteful  show.  I  emphasize  that 
TV  coverage  was  of  no  Interest  to  us  and 
that  the  liability  placed  upon  me  as  city 
manager  was  too  great  for  me  to  engage  in 
further. 

Mr  Zegart,  however,  went  to  great  lengths 
to  assure  me  and  Councilman  McKneally 
that  a  white  paper  was  an  impartial  exam- 
ination of  all  facts  and  an  impartial  pres- 
entation of  all  facts,  that  it  would  in  no  way 
harm  the  city  and  that  furthermore  It  was 
not  to  be  on  the  subject  of  welfare  per  se. 
It  was  to  be  a  broad  social  and  economic 
study  of  a  typical  American  city  and  Its 
problems  and  what  that  city  did  about  these 
problems. 

At  several  times  during  the  filming  of  the 
show.  I  nevertheless  attempted  to  back  out 
because  I  did  not  like  the  smell  of  It.  At 
one  point  Mr  Zegart  declared  to  me  that  he 
could  find  no  one  In  opposition  to  us  and 
that  in  view  of  this  he  was  going  to  cancel 
out.  At  each  point  I  Indicated  that  that  was 
satisfactory  to  me.  but  at  each  point  due  to 
council  pressures  we  were  forced  to  go  on. 
In  cooperation  with  Mr.  Zegart  I  gave  him 
extraordinary  access  to  all  welfare  files  and 
recipients — in  other  words,  we  opened  the 
city  doors  to  him  and  referred  him  to  every 
conceivable  person  who  could  help  him  In  an 
impartial  study.  Had  the  some  60,000  to 
70.000  feet  of  film  taken  been  carefully 
screened  for  Impartial  coverage,  showing  both 
sides    of    the     picture,    NBC     would     have 


triumphed  with  a  signal  achievement  In  the 
field  of  sociological  exploration.  This  is  to 
me  the  greatest  tragedy  of  all — they  have  in 
their  files  all  of  the  material  to  give  the  full 
facts  behind  a  great  dilemma,  yet  they  chose 
to  rig  this  show  for  purposes  best  known  to 
those  In  charge. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  things  which  is  wrong 
with  the  national  press  and  communica- 
tions industry  today  Is  that  they  are  not 
accountable  to  the  people.  In  local.  State 
and  National  governments  if  we  in  public 
office  betray  our  trust,  we  are  either  voted 
out  or  are  fired.  I  ask  what  recourse  the 
the  public  has  to  a  rigged  TV  show?  And 
I  understand  the  NBC  white  paper  No.  9 
is  not  the  only  incident  in  a  long  series  of 
carnivailike  approaches  to  matters  of  the 
public  Interest  or  to  matters  of  what  were 
supposed  to  be  honest  entertainment.  While 
I  am  opposed  to  Government  control  of 
anything  but  that  which  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary, I  am  Inclined  to  believe  that  If  the 
major  TV  networks  continue  to  abuse  their 
trusts.  Government  intervention  will  be  the 
inevitable  result. 

For  your  Information,  Congressman,  I  am 
sending  you  my  standard  speech  on  the  sub- 
ject of  welfare  which  will  give  you  a  per- 
spective view  of  the  approach  we  have  taken 
here  and  which,  after  you  read  it,  should 
leave  you  with  little  doubt  as  to  the  reason- 
ableness of  our  position — a  reasonableness 
which  was  virtually  ignored  by  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  McD.  Mitchell, 

City  Manager. 

An  Address  by  the  City  Manager  of  the 
City  or  Newburgh,  N.Y.,  Joseph  McDow- 
ell   Mitchell 

"Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard;  consider 
her  ways,  and  be  wise."— Proverbs  6:  C. 

"It  will  come  when  Americans,  In  hundreds 
C'f  communities  throughout  the  Nation,  de- 
cide to  put  men  in  office  who  are  pledged 
to  enforce  the  Constitution  and  restore  the 
Republic,  Who  will  proclaim  In  a  cam- 
paign speech:  'I  have  little  Interest  in 
streamlining  Government,  or  in  making  it 
more  efficient,  for  I  mean  to  reduce  its  size. 
I  do  not  undertake  to  promote  welfare,  for  I 
f)ropose  to  extend  freedom.  My  aim  Is  not 
to  pass  laws,  but  to  repeal  them.  It  is  not 
to  inaugurate  new  programs,  but  to  cancel 
eld  ones  that  do  violence  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  that  have  failed  in  their  purpose,  or 
that  Impose  on  the  people  an  unwarranted 
financial  burden.  I  will  not  attempt  to  dis- 
cover whether  legislation  is  "needed"  before 
I  have  first  determined  whether  It  is  con- 
stitutionally permissible.  And  If  I  should 
later  be  attacked  for  neglecting  my  constit- 
uent's interests,  I  shall  reply  that  I  was 
informed  that  their  main  Interest  is  liberty, 
and  In  that  cause  I  am  doing  the  very  best 
I  can."  " — B.\RRY  Goldwater,  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

What  w;\s  It  that  one  small  city  of  31.000 
people,  beautifully  situated  on  the  majestic 
Hudson  River,  60  miles  north  of  New  York 
City,  did  that  caused  national  Interest? 
How  Is  it  that  our  actions  became  the  sub- 
ject of  editorials,  cartoons,  denouncements, 
praise,  and  hundreds  of  newsprint  colvunns 
a:ad  articles  across  the  land  and  abroad? 
\^'hat  caused  15,000  people  to  write  in  and 
support  us,  with  100  opposed?  What  caused 
certain  university  schools  of  social  service 
to  oppose  us,  public  welfare  associations  to 
condemn  us,  the  Urban  League  and  the 
NAACP  to  castigate  us,  the  Gallup  poll  to 
survey  the  public  opinion  and  show  a  ma- 
jority In  oiu-  favor,  the  Governor  to  appoint 
a  Moreland  Act  Commission  to  Investigate 
welfare  operations  In  the  State  of  New  York, 
a  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  show  such  sudden  Interest  In  the 
"way  we  are  Just  drifting  along"  In  welfare. 
yet  admonish  us,  a  former  Secretary  to  speak 


against  us  nationwide,  a  special  Investiga- 
tion by  the  State  board  of  social  welfare  Into 
Newburgh  welfare  operations,  a  court  In- 
junction, a  rigged  TV  show  by  NBC,  a  major 
policy  reversal  by  the  State  board  of  social 
welfare,  and  the  resignation  of  the  State  wel- 
fare commissioner  and  all  the  rest  that  oc- 
curred? The  answer  lies  not  In  the  New- 
burgh revolt,  but  In  the  unrest  of  the  p>eople 
throughout  the  Nation  over  welfare  policies — 
Newburgh  merely  served  i\s  the  match  which 
lit  the  fuse,  it  was  the  symbol  of  unrest,  for 
In  the  Newburgh  story  lies  nearly  all  of  the 
factors  Involved  In  this  national  unrest. 
This  Is  why  the  Newburgh  revolt  has  stirred 
such  Interest. 

Here  are  the  challenges  to  public  welfare 
today,  and  part  of  what  is  wrong,  and  why 
the  people  of  the  Nation  are  aroused :  The 
I)eople  resent  politics  In  welfare,  such  as 
catering  to  minority  voting  blo&s.  they  re- 
sent the  right  of  a  State  board  to  interfere 
In  local  affairs  in  contradiction  to  home 
rule,  the  grant-in-aid  system,  which  has 
been  perverted  to  become  the  tool  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  control  over  localities,  the 
philosophies  of  welfare  leaders,  which  Is  the 
notion  that  man  is  not  responsible  for  his 
acts,  the  use  of  welfare  to  subsidize  strikes, 
the  Inability  of  locally  elected  officials  to 
decide  their  own  affairs,  the  right  of  social 
parasites  to  breed  Illegitimate  children  at 
taxpayers'  expense,  the  right  of  moral  chisel- 
ers  and  malingerers  to  squat  on  the  relief 
rolls  forever,  the  cloak  of  secrecy  attached 
to  welfare  rolls  in  the  guise  of  dignity,  the 
right  of  freeloaders  to  make  more  on  relief 
than  when  working,  the  right  of  reliefers  to 
loaf  by  Federal  and  State  edict,  the  right  of 
people  to  quit  Jobs  at  will  and  go  on  relief 
like  spoiled  children,  the  right  of  citizens 
to  migrate  with  the  foreknowledge  that  wel- 
fare shall  back  up  their  mistakes,  the  right 
of  welfare  officials  to  hand  out  public  funds 
as  If  there  were  no  limit,  and  according  to 
their  own  philosophies,  the  right  of  a  wel- 
fare program  to  exceed  Its  authorized  budget, 
the  right  of  a  welfare  program  to  contribute 
to  the  rise  of  slums,  the  rise  of  Illegitimacy, 
the  rise  of  social  diseases  among  children 
and  adults,  to  the  losses  of  assessed  valua- 
tion, to  the  wreckage  of  business  and  resi- 
dential neighborhoods,  to  overcrowding,  to 
fires  and  fire  hazards,  to  sanitation  haz.irds, 
to  school  problems,  to  emptying  cities  of 
responsible,  taxpaylng  citizens  and  subsid- 
izing their  replacement  with  those  who 
create  crime  and  violence  and  slum  condi- 
tions, the  right  of  welfare  ofOclals  to  issue 
cash  to  ne'er-do-wells  to  be  spent  In  bars 
and  on  luxtirles  but  above  all,  the  fast 
disappearance  of  the  fundamental  principle 
of  our  Republic:  home  rule. 

Yet  for  attempting  economic  and  social 
reforms,  designed  solely  to  help  our  city, 
premised  entirely  on  the  recognition  of  truly 
desltute  people  as  needing  public  assistance, 
we  have  been  roundly  castigated,  accused 
of  being  heartless.  Inhuman,  illegal,  rebel- 
lious, distorters  of  facts,  perpetrators  of  a 
hoax,  connlvers  to  deprive  the  poor  and 
unfortunate  of  needed  assistance,  bullies, 
19th  century  know-nothings,  publicity  seek- 
ers, and  more.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
discredit  our  lay  committee  roport  on  wel- 
fare operations,  to  "get"  the  city  manager, 
and  to  refute  all  of  our  statistics.  We  have 
been  pictured  as  anti-Negro,  brutes,  and  dic- 
tators. Most  of  this  criticism,  I  might  add, 
has  come  from  outside  of  the  city — in  any 
event,  we  have  been  attacked  on  all  sides, 
for  attempting  social  and  economic  reforms. 

Here  is  what  happened.  But  first  let  me 
begin  by  stating  unequivocally  that  both  I 
and  the  majority  of  the  city  council  are  In 
favor  of  the  Ideology  of  welfare  as  it  pertains 
to  the  limited  use  of  public  funds  to  safe- 
guard the  life  and  security  of  the  indigent, 
the  destitute,  the  disabled,  the  aged,  the 
handicapped,  and  the  socially  maladjusted 
citizen.  We  are  in  favor  of  It.  But  as  public 
officials,  it  Is  also  our  sworn  duty  to  uphold 
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the  Interests  of  our  community  in  toto,  and 
therefore  all  parts  of  the  drama  of  htiman 
affairs  being  enacted  before  us  are  taken  in 
perspective,  as  these  parts  equal  a  directional 
whole,  as  these  parts  meld  themselves  Into  a 
community  image,  as  these  parts  result  In 
the  total  success  or  failure  of  our  city  as 
we  public  officials  are  responsible  Welfare 
Is  not  the  sole  cause  of  civic  problems. 
nor  is  It  the  sole  solution  but  it  i?  part  of  tiie 
cause,  and  part  of  the  8t)lutiun  We  are  re- 
sponsible for  that  part.  We  must  act  on  that 
part.  We  cannot  Ignore  welfare,  any  more 
than  we  can  Ignore  p)olice,  fire,  or  public 
works.  We  cannot  consciously  treat  this  ele- 
ment of  social  affairs  as  divorced  from  our 
total  sphere  of  responsibility.  But  this  is 
what  the  welfare  people  would  have  us  do. 

The  city  of  Newburgh  was  born  In  1709,  and 
incorporated  in  1865.  It  became  a  council- 
manager  city  in  1916.  Its  population  of 
31.000  people  Is  squeezed  into  a  dense  land 
area  of  3 '2  square  miles,  yet  despite  this 
density  It  Is  a  lovely  city,  with  many  historic 
landmarks,  such  as  the  Revolutionary  War 
headquarters  of  George  Washington.  We 
have  over  300  varied  industries  and  hundreds 
of  email  businesses.  Our  main  industry  Is 
retail  trade,  as  we  serve  100,000  shoppers  in 
the  Hudson  Valley.  Like  many  eastern 
cities,  we  have  lost  population  In  the  last 
10  years.  In  fact,  our  problems  are  not  par- 
ticularly different  from  any  old  cities.  Our 
employment  situation  Is  good — we  are  at 
about  the  national  unemployment  average 
of  6  percent  of  the  working  force.  Anyone 
who  really  wants  work  can  find  It.  The 
city's  commerce  and  Industry  Is  thriving, 
with  new  plants  setting  up  and  new  busi- 
nesses constantly  starting.  Except  for  one 
part  of  the  city,  the  riverfront  part,  we  face 
a  bright  future.  The  position  of  the  city 
council,  a:-id  myself  as  their  agent,  is  simply 
that  we  wish  to  keep  om-  futiu-e  bright.  To 
do  this  a  city  government  must  act  on  all 
social  and  economic  fronts,  which  we  have 
done.  Of  these,  only  welfare  resisted,  hence 
this  hassle. 

The  total  resources  of  the  community 
have  for  j'ears  been  coordinated  to  Improve 
its  future,  welfare  being,  until  1961,  the  sole 
exception.  Among  the  things  that  have 
been  done  are  the  construction  of  two  pub- 
lic housing  projects,  tlie  beginning  of  an 
urban  renewal  program.  5  years  ago,  which 
this  year  has  gone  into  demolition  and  con- 
struction, the  closing  of  public  bars,  which 
were  a  menace  to  morals,  health  and  safety, 
an  expansion  of  the  Inspection  staff  and  tlie 
formation  of  a  team  of  fire,  sanitation,  hous- 
ing, building,  and  plumbing  Inspectors,  who 
have  completely  inventoried  the  city's  hous- 
ing conditions  and  corrected  hundreds  of 
violations  condemned  houses,  and  actually 
sent  to  Jail  and  fined  those  landlords  who 
refused  tc  raise  standards  of  living.  A  capi- 
tal Improvement  plan  has  been  followed  for 
years,  and  revised  In  1961  to  show  a  need  for 
$7  million  in  more  urban  renewal  offstreet 
parking,  an  incinerator,  a  sewage  plant,  road 
reconstruction,  equipment  replacement,  and 
others.  In  1961  many  of  these  Improvements 
were  auttorlzed  by  the  city  council,  after 
getting  the  welfare  operation  under  control. 
We  got  the  headquarters  of  the  Newburgh- 
Beacon  bridge  on  our  side  of  the  river,  stim- 
ulating the  economy  and  employment,  as 
well  as  getting  a  new  State  highway  project 
through  tae  city  started,  witli  similar  im- 
pact. 

Also,  a  trash  and  garbage  cleanup  pro- 
gram, new  pedestrian  litter  baskets  for  our 
main  business  streets,  changes  in  tlie  zoning 
code  to  limit  conversions  of  one-family 
homes  to  r.ot  more  than  three-family  homes, 
changing  ihe  zoning  code  to  stimulate  and 
assist  new  Industry,  tightening  up  the  fixe 
code,  a  Bollcltatlon  ordinance  to  protect 
housewives  from  fly-by- nights  and  criminals, 
a  new  dogcatchcr  system,  pians  to  create  a 
36-acre  industrial  park,  and  others.    In  short. 


the  city's  efforts  toward  the  total  future 
of  its  society  and  economy,  have  been 
in  progre.ss  for  years,  and  have  succeeded. 
The  one  missing  link,  the  one  lonely  dis- 
senter, was  the  city's  department  of  public 
welfare,  one  of  the  five  remaining  city  wel- 
fare districts  in  New  York  State. 

Knowing  that  welfare  involves  the  sensi- 
tivity of  human  happiness  and  sorrow,  we 
appr  laciied  this  last  island  of  resistance  with 
extreme  care.  In  November  of  1960  I  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  lay  citizens  repre- 
senting both  political  parties  and  three  re- 
ligious faiths,  citizens  of  prominence  and 
respectability  and  independent  thought,  to 
study  the  city's  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems, with  particular  reference  to  public 
welfare.  This  committee  met  in  my  office 
with  the  former  welfare  commissioner 
weekly,  and  over  a  period  of  4  months  ex- 
amined the  laws,  the  procedures,  the  person- 
nel, the  budget,  the  philosophy,  and  admin- 
ist.-ation  of  public  welfare.  They  visited  the 
homes  of  recipients  and  the  city  home  and 
infirmary.  They  talked  with  all  community 
leaders,  public  and  private  They  talked 
with  the  State  department  of  public  welfare 
officials,  in  short,  they  mastered  the  subject 
of  public  welfare  and  its  correlation  to  social 
and  economic  conditions,  and  reported  in  a 
46-page  publication  with  charts  and  graphs, 
the  whole  of  which  was  published  in  its 
entirety  by  the  Evening  News  Aside  from 
scientifically  analyzing  the  composition  and 
meaning  of  slums,  their  most  important  find- 
ings were  that  95  percent  of  the  citizens  were 
spending  one-third  of  the  city's  total  outlay 
($1  million  out  of  $3  million)  to  support  5 
percent  of  the  population  (1.382  f>ersons), 
and  this  5  percent  did  not  Include  those 
Independently  retired,  on  social  security,  un- 
employment benefits,  etc.  The  committee 
found  that  while  the  taxpayers  were  de- 
voting one-third  of  their  taxes  raised  to  fi- 
nancing public  welfare,  the  city  had  at  the 
same  time  lost  control  over  welfare  policy. 
The  committee  found  that  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  social  and  economic  ills  were  concen- 
trated in  the  riverfront  area  of  the  city, 
where  was  also  the  greatest  welfare  burden. 
Thus  the  highest  incidence  of  crime,  violence, 
fires  and  fire  hazards,  sanitation  problems, 
disease,  illegitimacy,  housing  violations,  as- 
sessed valuation  losses,  school  problems,  hos- 
pital problems,  and  welfare  all  lay  in  one 
small  section  of  the  city.  Since  $8,800,000 
had  been  spent  on  welfare  In  the  city  in  the 
past  11  years,  and  since  during  this  time 
these  problems  had  increased,  the  committee 
felt  that  corrective  action  in  welfare  policy 
was  Imperative.  One  of  the  major  conclu- 
sions of  this  committee  was: 

"We  recognize  cur  responsibility  to  help 
those  in  our  city  who  are  In  need,  as  long  as 
their  need  is  real,  and  they  are  honestly 
striving  to  Improve  their  economic  lot  and 
become  self-sufficient  as  soon  as  possible. 

"However,  as  long  as  our  welfare  depart- 
ment must  abide  by  the  arbitrary  dictates 
of  the  State  and  Federal  departments  of 
welfare;  as  long  as  we  cannot  curtail  the 
mass  migration  of  untrained,  uneducated 
persons,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  lack- 
ing in  moral  standards  with  no  civic  pride. 
the  city  administration  can  do  very  little  to 
correct  the  situation." — Dr.  Irving  Welner. 

This  report  was  delivered  to  the  city  coun- 
cil and  published  at  the  same  time  as  the 
city  council  received  Its  $7  million  capital 
improvement  forecast  and  a  revenue  forecast. 
These  three  reports  were  the  foundation  of 
the  Newburgh  revolt.  First,  welfare  was 
"eating  us  out  of  house  and  home,"  in  the 
words  of  Councilman  George  McKneally. 
who  suggested  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
mittee. Second,  the  city  needed  rehabilita- 
tion like  any  eld  house,  for  Its  social  and 
econom.ic  future,  and  third.  It  was  obvious 
that  as  long  as  welfare  remained  Independent 
of  city  policy  control,  the  city  would  begin 
to  deteriorate,  taxes  would  rise  by  as  much 


as  25  percent,  and  no  capital  improvements 
would  be  possible.  Despite  this,  here  is  what 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Riblcoff  said  to  Uie  National  Conference  on 
Churches  and  S.oclal  Welfare: 

"Newbtirgh'E  'oversimplified  solution"  to 
our  welfare  problems  is  unrealistic,  heartless, 
and  self-defeating.  It  is  a  solution  made  by 
men  who  did  not  bother  to  learn  the  facts 
before  they  acted  •  •  •.  The  city  manager 
set  out  his  conclusions  before  meeting  the 
facts." 

After  months  of  careful  study,  and  en- 
treaties to  the  welfare  personnel,  both  city 
and  State,  to  cooperate  with  the  other  city 
departhients  lor  the  good  of  the  community 
as  a  whole,  all  of  which  were  in  vain,  and 
being  men  of  courage  and  deep  conscience, 
the  city  council  resolved  to  grant  its  city 
manager  extraordinary  powers  to  cope  with 
welfare,  over  the  objections  of  tlie  depart- 
ment cf  public  welfare.  The  city  manager 
studied  the  welfare  committee  report,  de- 
vised 25  policy  changes,  and  returned  It  to  tl-.e 
city  council,  which  enacted  13  of  them,  and 
In  so  doing,  declared  it  would  do  without 
Federal  and  State  aid  if  necessary,  thus 
llghtint;  a  match  to  a  long-smoldering  prob- 
lem of  :iational  unrest  and  concern,  although 
we  were  the  first  to  show  surprise  at  the 
attention  we  were  to  receive. 

Not  all  of  the  13  points  are  Important. 
The  important  ones  were  based  on  the  desire 
of  the  city  administration  to  have  discre- 
tionary powers  to  limit  the  amount  of  aid 
paid  In  some  cases,  the  length  of  time  some 
could  be  on  relief,  payment  by  voucher  in- 
stead of  cash  where  chiseling  was  suspected, 
the  removal  of  many  more  illegitimate  chil- 
dren from  polluted  environments  than  was 
being  done,  the  denial  of  aid  to  people  who 
quit  Jobs  for  no  reason,  or  to  those  who  re- 
fused reasonable  employment  while  on  relief, 
requiring  able-bodied  males  to  work,  not  for 
their  relief  checks,  but  for  morale  purposes, 
for  the  purposes  of  giving  them  construc- 
tive wcirk,  and  recommending  them  for  Jobs 
in  private  Industry,  prohibitions  on  migrat- 
ing to  'he  city  witli  welfare  as  a  guarantee  of 
securltv,  and  a  requirement  that  the  an- 
nual budget  not  be  exceeded.  All  were  based 
on  the  Idea  that  welfare  as  it  was  operating 
was,  Ir  effect,  a  destruction  of  human  in- 
centive. 

Almost  Immediately,  the  State  board  of 
social  welfare  acted  to  restrain  us.  A  tem- 
porary Injunction  was  granted  by  the  courts, 
followed  by  a  permanent  Injunction.  During 
the  course  of  this  process,  despite  many  pleas 
by  the  city  for  the  board  to  come  to  New- 
burgh to  see  for  itself  what  our  problems 
were,  a  hearing  was  held  by  the  board  in 
Albany,  a  half  hearing,  one  might  say,  for 
the  board's  carefully  selected  and  rehearsed 
"testimony"  was  heard  in  the  morning,  and 
in  the  afternoon  we  were  excluded  from  the 
public  hearing  on  the  specious  grounds  that 
we  must  limit  ourselves  to  the  13  points,  and 
could  only  tell  them  what  I  am  telling  you 
"In  the  backroom,"  that  Is,  not  In  front  of 
the  public  or  the  press.  Witli  this  affront. 
naturally,  the  city  council  refused,  and  the 
hearing  ended  on  a  stormy  note.  The  point 
of  dweiling  on  this  subject  is  simply  that  the 
State  board  of  social  welfare  at  no  time  ever 
showed  any  Interest  In  our  problems.  Con- 
trarily,  they  were  dedicated  to  destroying  oxu- 
case  and  blocking  our  efforts  at  all  costs. 

Now  despite  all  this  Interference,  despite 
the  Injunction,  we  have  succeeded  In  effect- 
ing our  welfare  reform  aims,  although  the 
injunction  has  made  it  impossible  to  correct 
the  spe?lflc  deficiencies  in  t.he  law  we  found 
But  here  is  what  we  did.  We  reduced  the 
caseload  from  1,382  persons  in  February  01 
1961  to  about  900  In  June,  and  kept  this 
figure  through  December,  and  It  did  not  rise 
much  l>eyond  that  In  February  1962.  the 
usaal  "high  water  mark"  of  welfare  caseloads 
A  deficit  prediction  of  $59,000  In  welfare  was 
turned  into  a  surplus  for  the  year  of  $24,000 
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or  a  total  savings  of  $83,000  for  the  year,  re- 
versing a  10-year  Uend.  The  first  tax  reduc- 
tion In  8  years  waa  effected  through  these 
reforms.  The  1962  welfare  budget  was  re- 
duced 10  percent  or  $92,000.  and  we  still  see 
another  surplus  In  1962.  The  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  caseload  was  reduced  from  160 
In  February  1961  to  106  In  the  summer,  and 
it  stayed  that  way  through  November  and 
was  only  114  In  December,  113  In  January, 
and   117  In  February,  the  peak 

In  home  relief  we  came  down  from  100 
in  February  to  20  In  Avigust  and  19  in  Oc- 
r(ii:er  23  in  December,  and  29  In  January. 
with  26  in  February,  the  peak  During  this 
period  of  time  the  area  unemployment  rate 
remained  the  same  Thus  two  welfare 
.  x'.oms  :\re  cli-'^yiroved  that  welfare  is  di- 
rectly related  to  the  unemployment  rate. 
a:id  that  welfare  Is  seasonal  Both  of  these 
axioms  are  the  crutches  by  which  the  welfare 
p-^ople  justify  budget  increases  These  are 
'.\n  lonkrer  axlonvs,  thev  are  myths  And  to 
top  it  all,  the  February  report  showed  a  net 
decline  in  welfure  cases  from  625  In  January 
TO  622  m  Febru'iry  We  have  placed  so 
HT^ny  childrt^n  in  foster  homes  that  we  have 
run  out  of  foster  homes  particularly  'or 
Negroes  We  like  to  believe  that  the  migra- 
tion has  stojiped  Certainly  a  new  climate 
exists  Pc<iple  no  Inngfr  nm  to  the  welfare 
department  like  they  used  to — people  are 
being  more  .self-reliant  thev  are  utilizing 
their  abilities  and  fsimllles  to  help  them- 
"el'.e!!-  -Indeed  this  is  all  wr  rusked  of  them 
Seretarv  RibicotT  s'a!e.<!,  'When  the  city 
m  magrr's  f  ict.s  were  disproved  his  crusade 
for  welfare  fell  fl-it  '  The  prr)gress  we  made 
could   hardly   be   termed   as   frilling   flat 

As  to  popular  accept, ince,  two  of  our  in- 
rumtient  city  councllmen  ran  for  reflection 
In  November  of  1961,  o\ir  opponrnts  made 
welfare  the  issue,  our  incumbent  city  coun- 
cllmen stood  ftrni.  and  they  were  reelected 
Thus  the  program  succeeded,  through  other 
techniques  despite  a  court  Injunction  It 
succeeded  without  hurting  one  ne^dy  person, 
and  let  me  assure  you  that  in  a  small  city 
where  everyone  know,  everyone  else  you 
cannot  hurt  people  wiMiout  serious  protest 
(irid  severe  criticism  No  »ruly  needy  per- 
son wa.s  d'^prived  of  uld  nnd  comfort  In  time 
of  need  On  the  other  liand  the  city  coun- 
cil succccdod  In  ctpturaig  '-oMtr./l  over  wel- 
fare and  m  protecting  the  economic  social, 
«nd  moral  Interests  of  all  the  people 

We  feel  that  tmless  the  .-uin  Uital  of  every 
department  of  the  city  results  In  benefit  to 
the  community  as  a  whole  tluit  department 
or  llniN.  riep.irtments  ha\e  failed  iti  their 
ml.tfilonH  Ftir  the  sole  purpose  u.i  far  as 
W<'  are  t-onrerned  of  local  Sliite  luul  N.i- 
ti  .n,il  (lo'.ernnient  U  t/i  M-rve  the  people 
as  a  whole  It  l.s  a  Ro\rrnment  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people  ;ii:d  for  the  people  As 
to  welfare  unlew  welfan*  cor.sidets  the  per- 
!ipeeti\e  of  the  community's  tot,vl  economic 
and  soci.l  eondltioii,<  W'lrk  on  Indlildunl 
ciisNi  Is  futile  and  \va,'<!eful  No  arm  of 
(tovernment  iiuyi*lu're  has  the  right  to 
spend  tax  dollar!<  with  no  tangible  results 
for  thiwo  ■served  Our  waterfront  business 
rti.-ttrlct  began  M  lanuulsh  and  die  while 
wrlf;\re  civ«itj«  rose  The  eltv  council  granted 
K  reduction  of  11  million  in  as.iessed  vrIma- 
Mon  to  the  bu.^me.ss  people  there  In  recogni- 
tion of  their  plight  Pending  is  another 
1^00.000      Welfiire  did  nothing  to  help 

In  spite  of  this  failure  by  welfare  to  do 
Its  part  in  this  problem,  those  In  public 
welfare  will  tell  you  that  the  people  are  not 
competent  to  Judge  the  "complex"  matters 
of  public  welfare  They  would  make  a 
science  of  It  unintelligible  to  the  man  on 
the  street,  such  as  e<v)nomlcs,  but  as  this 
happens  we  the  people  become  disfranchised, 
and  k>se  control  over  our  futvire.  individually 
and  collectively  A  specific  reflection  of  the 
failure  of  welfare  is  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, and  home  relief  The  first  involves  a 
broken    home,    the    second,    unemployment. 


The;*   are   nationwide    problems.     Our   l<x;al 
statistics  can  be  multiplied  many  times  over 
to  g'^t  the  national  Impact      In  our  case,  the 
aid  to  dependent  children  caseload  increased 
500    percent    In    10    years,    yet    most    other 
catei^ories  increased  only  by  50  percent     This 
caseoad     increase    was     accompanied     by    a 
quacirupllng  of  the  illegitimacy  rate,  almost 
all  of   it  in  the  riverfront  wards,  where   also 
the    greatest    inmigratlon    took    place      ADC 
Is   a   mirror   of   social,   moral,   and   economic 
conditions.      It    Involves    lilegltimacy.    sepa- 
raticin.    divorce,    adultery,    some    widows,    of 
course,   but  largely   it   Is   the   mirror   of    the 
more   sordid    part   of   society.      This    rise    in 
ADC  represents  a  failure  of  the  welfare  pro- 
gram In  its  responsibility  to  the  community 
as  a  whole      0\ir  committee  found  ADC  caaes 
on  permanent  relief  as  follows:    14  for   1   to 
2   years,  9  from  2  to  3  years.  6  from  3  to  4 
vears,  5  from  4  to  5  venrs.  and  2  for  over  5 
years       In    the    words    of    Franklin    Delano 
Roosevelt,   m   1935     "Continued  dependence 
upon  relief  induces  a  spiritu'xl  and  moral  dls- 
Intogratloi"!  fundament  .ii:v  iiestr-.:   tlve  to  the 
nat  onal  fiber     To  dole  out  relief  lu  this  way 
is  to  administer  a  narcotic — a  subtle  destroy- 
er  of   the   human  spirit   "     As  to  migration, 
wc   ire  not  opposed  to  It  exicpt  aa  It  dMtroyt 
our   city      We   have   positive  evldeno*  th»t 
migration  is  a  contributing  factor  to  weUar* 
co.sis  and  caseloads  as  well  as  to  social  ail- 
ments  in    general,   and   that  It  Is  a  slum- 
bulldlng  tool.    Despite  our  opponents  claims 
to  the  contrary    where  they  alleged  that  the 
Stare  paid   $"J09   for   migrants  In  1960.  thus 
'"pnving"'  that  migration  la  not  a  factor  In 
welfare,  here  are  the  findings  of  our  welfare 
department    bafod    on    an    analysis    of    the 
F  '■t  mb"r  lf)fil  crt.'-.eload  In  Rid  to  dependent 
children,    TADC    and    home    relief;    71    per- 
cent of  all  these  rases  were  migrants.  67  per- 
cent   of    all    migrants    came   In    the    last    10 
years,  49  percent  of    11  migrants  came  In  the 
last  5  years    20  percent  of  all  mlgranta  came 
In    the    last   2    years,   and   82    percent   of   all 
mitrant  cases   were   m    the  slum  section. 

The  above  facts  emphasize  the  need  for 
residency   laws  in   welfare 

Also  91  percent  of  all  illegitimacy  cases 
were  in  the  slum  wards,  and  28  percent  of 
oil  cases  were  due  to  marital  falUirea,  or  no 
in>   riiige 

The  atxne  facts  reveal  the  failure  of  the 
Melf.ire  jieopie  the  churches,  and  the  private 
charity  agencies  in  fulfilling  their  respon- 
sihilitles 

Cme  f.iniily  w  is  p:iid  $1,000  during  Septem- 
ber Including  hospital  costs  (desertion).  17 
funllles  were  paid  over  WOO  a  month,  1  fam- 
ily WIS  p:ud  »3(i!S  a  month  for  desertion,  1 
f  imily  '.va.i  paitl  $312  n  month  for  separation, 
1  fimlly  was  paid  $3R0  i\  month  for  Uleglt- 
imucv  1  family  wns  paid  %'if^f^  a  month  for 
■ienari'i 'n,  1  family  wii  ;v\i(t  ^.'46  a  month 
for  11  in.Huppiirt  separiit,  1,  .mil  3  families 
with  private  incomes  of  ix-tween  WOB  and 
$'J!S  t  were  given  .xupplemrnt.il  naalstano*  of 
$^".1  to  $.'M)  a  nvmi  h 

The  atiove  facts  pf  ■'  Mi  \t  you  can  make 
m-re  on  relief  than  \m,<m  a  >rklng.  that  the 
Incrntive  for  ,>elf-hrlp  hn.n  i^een  destroyed. 
that  the  Ircentixe.s  !  r  tn  vul.'v  are  ellml- 
nited,  and  that  the  wrl!;!.-  ;i.ople  are.  In 
elTecV  -subsldlrlnK  Mln    :vMt    ;• -r-spon»lbllUy, 

Are  .slimis  Inevitable'  IVi  slums  create 
sccond-cluss  cltiwns'  We  say  n,o  Pvoplt 
create  slums  -Slums  ire  unn,ece.--.ni  y.  PoT- 
ert;,'  hi\s  nothing  to  do  with  human  vnUies 
nnc  behavior  Second -clans  iMtl/ens  are 
second  class  becau.se  they  don  t  care  And 
we  think  that  the  natlo!-,;\l  welfare  policv  Is 
stiraulrttlng  a  furtherance  '  f  slum  bulld;r,K' 
anc;  Immorality,  and  is  eating  away  .r  'lie 
family  unit,  fidelity,  aiid  respect  for  the  com- 
munity We  caitiiot  see  the  morality  of  pay- 
ing welfare  funds  to  assist  in  dlvi:;i'es.  sepa- 
rat  ois,  adulterv.  crime  and  violenie.  disease 
and  illegitimacy  The  rigid  inflexibility  of 
welfare  thought  and  policy  makes  it  blind 
to  "hat  which  Is  going  on  around      "It  looks 


but  it  does  not  see,  it  listens  but  it  does  not 
hear."  The  time  will  come  when  public  wel- 
fare will  be  forced,  by  public  opinion,  to  cor- 
relate Itself  to  the  total  efforts  of  Govern- 
ment, to  accept  its  responsibility  to  society  as 
a  whole,  and  to  be  responsive  to  the  will  of 
the  taxpayers  and  the  legislatures,  whom  it 
has  alienated  and  Ignored  over  a  period  of 
25  years  of  sociological  experimentation  and 
failure. 

The  fotmdations  of  the  welfare  empire  are 
built  on  human  emotions,  an  appeal  to  the 
charity  of  each  individual  As  such,  this 
empire  of  thought  and  action  has  not  only 
been  unassailable,  it  has  thrived  and  grown 
aa  each  year  has  passed,  for  most  of  the  wel- 
fare legislation  has  been  sold  to  our  repre- 
sentatives In  a  piecemeal  fashion,  based  on 
the  foreknowledge  that  no  legislator  wants 
to  be  accused  of  taking  food  from  the  mouths 
of  babes  It  has  taken  25  years  to  discover 
that  the  philosophy  behind  this  expiMiment 
Is  fundamentally  unsound,  and  that  the  wel- 
fare bill  has  grown  to  monstrous  ^^nancial 
projxirtlons  Welfare  is  being  used  by  tho.te 
who  don't  M'cii  '.'  and  those  administering 
it  are  out  '  t  •  )ii<h  with  public  sentiment 
indeed,  the  publ:e  tn  iral  Welfare  has 
grown  to  monstrous  llnancial  proportion.^. 
and  has  certrall/ed  frightening  powers  In 
the  Federal  O'vernnieni  The  economic  and 
social  consecjuencis  :,re  Ju.st  now  becoming 
evident,  and  peo^ile  e"-erywhere  are  trying  to 
solve  the  riddle  as  t<i  how  welfare  costs  and 
caseloads  have  risen  far  ahead  of  p<ipulatlon 
Increases  ond  Inflation,  In  peace  and  war. 
depression  and  prosperity 

The  people  are  looking  for  the  answers, 
and  they  thrilled  as  did  I,  when  President 
Kennedy  made  his  monumental  statement 
"A?k  not  what  your  country  can  Ao  for  you. 
but  what  you  can  do  for  your  country"  Yet 
Kennedy's  own  Welfare  Secretary  threatens 
to  "cut  off  aid  to  States  who  do  not  comply 
with  my  orders,"  by  which  he  refers  not  to 
a  program  to  grant  home  rule  to  each  State 
in  accord  with  Kennedy's  declaration  but  to 
a  program  of  administrative  changes  costing 
117  million  the  first  year  followed  bv  legis- 
lative prop)OSftl8  cofting  $i»2  million  Involvink' 
Government  sponsorship  of  measures  to  ri  ■ 
form  social  welfare  practu-es  based  on  the 
same  old  theory  that  Ro'ernment  shall  do 
all  for  the  coun'r\-  T'he  net  impact  of  the-e 
proposals  Is  ab< "it  une-half  a  billion  dollurs 
when  It  is  translu'ed  into  participation  by 
the  States,  ci  unties  and  municipalities 
"Nothing  U  easier  than  the  expenditure  of 
public  money;  it  does  not  appear  to  belong 
to  anybody.  The  temptation  is  overwhelm- 
ing to  b«Stow  It  on  somelvKlv    ' 

The  only  thing  the  welfare  people  have 
proved  in  W'--  \e  irs  is  th;it  tlo\ernment  hand- 
ovits  are  ti<>t  the  s^. hit  ion  to  problems  of 
Inrtoleno*  and  immoralitv  Whenever  tie 
Government  steps  in  with  welfare,  the 
churehea  and  private  charity  agencies  step 
out,  and  the  freelouders  climb  aboard 
Where v«r  'here  are  »liiins  wherever  there  In 
crime  mil  vi  ileme  wherever  there  Ir 
Ulefltlm.ii  V  .uul  (Use, me  there  Is  welfare,  ami 
where  there  \»  welfare,  these  problems  In- 
crease, sieiidilv  and  Inevitably  The  pres- 
ence of  the  (loverntnent  welfare  phllosophv 
In  shun  :\reas  Is  a  contribvitltig  factor  to 
slums  t'l'  wise  the  Itu'entives  for  self-help 
are  desM^ved.  and  the  Inhibitions  toward 
Inui!  lali'v  ,ire  eliminated  What  Is  wrong 
With  well  are  n>day  is  not  the  neetl  for  tech- 
nical Improvements  What  Is  wrong  Is  the 
phl!o,snphy  that  Oovernment  can  or  should 
■iprrnte  In  this  area  as  It  do<>8  The  phllos- 
nphv  'hat  man  la  not  responsible  for  himself 
;.s  wr  :ig  The  theory  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernn  >M,t  or  for  that  matter,  the  State  gov- 
ernments run  or  should  dictate  fKillcles  to 
municipalities  and  counties  la  wrong.  Such 
a  theory  will  lead  to  one  certain  conclusion : 
the  control  over  local  affairs  by  Washington — 
the  lou  of  home  rule,  the  r(X)tstock  of  our 
democracy. 
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Secretary  Riblcoff  has  stated  publicly  that 
"we  are  ah«?ad  of  the  Russians  In  welfare," 
and  that  w«  should  be  proud  of  It.  I  say  we 
should  be  ishanied  of  it.  What  has  hap- 
pened to  Individual  enterprise?  To  Initia- 
tive? To  pride?  To  fidelity?  And  yet  Mr. 
Riblcoff  is  (laying.  In  effect,  that  the  system 
which  Is  iilowly  destroying  our  national 
morals  and  self-sufficiency  is  a  good  system, 
that  he  la  going  to  add  to  It,  and  "If  the 
States  don  t  comply,  weTl  cut  off  their 
money."  And  who.  may  I  ask,  agrees  with 
this  trend  of  thought?  I  doubt  that  Demo- 
crats agree.  I  doubt  that  Republicans 
agree.  The  people,  who  are  most  affected, 
have  not  been  asked.  Those  who  will  agree 
will  be  those  who  will  either  be  relieved  of 
financial  renponslblltty,  such  as  tlie  private 
charity  agencies  and  church  arms,  or  those 
who  will  adailt  to  the  desirability  of  a  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  which  will,  at  Its  present 
rate,  eventually  Invade  every  area  of  human 
endeavor  in  these  United  States,  to  the  point 
where  the  loth  century  will  be  merely  the 
high  water  mark  of  the  prosaic  history  of  the 
system  once  known  as  capitalism. 

I  have  predicted  before  and  I  predict  again 
that  any  chi\nges  tn  the  welfare  laws  on  the 
national  level  by  the  present  administration 
will  result  In  more  spending,  more  bureauc- 
racy and  lees  home  rule.  Secretary  Riblcoff, 
well  Intentloncd  as  he  may  be.  falls  to  recog- 
nize that  no  Improvements  can  be  made  un- 
der the  present  philosophy  of  public  welfare. 
This  philosophy  la  26  years  old,  It  was  evolved 
during  a  national  disaster.  It  Is  baaed  on 
Oovernment  as  the  solution  to  all  problems. 
Solutions  such  as  those  proposed  by  the 
New  "York  School  of  Social  Work  at  Columbia 
University,  for  example,  will  only  complicate 
the  problem,  la  the  aolutlon.  as  they  outline 
It.  to  "set  up  a  new  Federal  office  to  coordi- 
nate two  othere?  (Parkinaon'a  law,)  To 
abollah  all  residency  requirements  through- 
out the  United  States?  To  expand  welfare 
eligibility  to  oil  groups  not  even  having  eco- 
nomic dependency?  To  make  welfare  avail- 
able to  anyone  In  need?  To  eliminate  the 
powers  of  States  and  municipalities  to  moke 
their  own  rules?  Is  tills  not  the  way  to  the 
centrollBatlon  of  all  power  in  the  hands  of 
Washington  bureaucrau?  Is  this  not  declar- 
ing local  leijlalaturea  to  be  incompetent? 

What  Is  tne  core  philosophy  of  public  wel- 
fare? To  lllustraU  what  it  la,  I  shall  quote 
to  you  fron-i  the  latMt  pamphlet  of  the  De- 
partment ol  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
called  "Unniarrled  Purenla — A  Guide  to  the 
Development  of  Services  In  Public  Welfare," 
This  pamphlet  hM  been  distributed  na- 
tionally to  all  welfare  personnel.  It  is  Fed- 
eral policy.  Slgninoantly  enough.  It  empha- 
tlaea  the  develojin-ient  of  welfare  rather  than 
the  reduction  of  it  it  is  the  "how  to"  for 
social  worker  w  era.  There  are  some 
alarming  statcnie, I  .i  th la  manual.  First. 
while  Government  n.  r.oi  .  »  do  not  ordinarily 
deal  in  morality,  ihu  n.,.:.  lai  l«  on  unmarried 
parent!,  and  as  such  N'  'a  acknowledge 
•omewhere  a  m  >ra;  h,o.,.'.  o  ihe  problem  of 
Illegitimacy.  It  o  i  -  i  '  r-niiaiUy,  It 
•ays  on  paite  "  m  Urrn  living)  practices 
•eem  to  imply  an  lu.cptAuce  in  our  six lety 
of  freedom  in  .><(  \  retnu  ns  outside  of  inar- 
rlajte."  It  goes  n  :<oommend  the  fal- 
lowing poltclfs 

1.  Set  up  proreUures  to  find  new  cHses 

2,  Return  ud..i.'Roeni  tlleKltin.,iie  m- n.t  rs 
to  junior  and  senii  r  hl«li  M-hoois 

H     Miike    veif.oi-   a.•-.^;^t  a!we   e,l^',er, 

4  Aholls  .  residency  it<<iiiirrmeiit.s  nntlrn- 
Wltie 

Ti  Set  up  SixMal  welfare  lobbies  to  gel  new 
wrifirr  legislation 

fl  Provid?  mecUra!  cure  ti:  Illegitimate 
mothers  RUierlor  than  that  ofTorded  mothers 
who  resper  t    society 

7  ElimlMiie  all  roadblocks  to  certifying 
new  rases 

8  Adulterers  aie  n-  w  to  be  known  tvs  '  ^,ew 
partner8." 


9.  Nowhere  is  religious  theory  used  or 
mentioned. 

10.  The  taxpayer's  Interest  In  saving 
money  is  "moralistic" 

11.  Forcing  adulterers  to  marry  Is  wrong. 

12.  "Need"  alone  shall  be  the  sole  quali- 
fication for  relief  (need,  not  poverty.  Need 
means  Income  minus  expense). 

13.  Every  citizen  has  a  right  to  welfare. 

14.  Conceal  out-of-wedlock  pregnancies 
from  one  or  both  parents. 

15.  Do  not  require  a  male  adulterer  to 
assist,  if  he  does  not  want  to.  or  IX  it  will 
disrupt  his  life. 

16.  Use   a  nonjudgmental   attitude. 

17.  Eliminate  illegitimate  paternity  as  a 
criminal  offense. 

18.  Treat  each  client  carefully  In  order 
that  he  or  she  will  recommend  others  for 
welfare. 

I  ask  you.  do  these  policies  agree  with  the 
American  concept  of  morality?  Will  they 
reduce  or  stimulate  Illegitimacy?  Will  they 
Improve  or  destroy  social  standards?  Tct 
this  manual  is  ofhclal  Federal  policy,  the 
undercarriage  of  Rlblcoff's  new  "reform" 
proposals.  It  was  Abraham  Lincoln  who 
said:  "You  connot  help  men  permanently 
by  doing  for  them  what  they  could  and 
should  do  for  themselves." 

The  trouble  with  our  welfare  leaders  to- 
day Is  that  they  hove  never  had  to  look  at 
the  practical  side  of  life.  The  problems  of 
slums,  of  crime,  of  violence,  of  Illegitimacy, 
of  disease,  of  cities  fighting  for  social  and 
economic  survival,  have  no  meaning  to  them, 
because  they  have  not  had  to  manage  or 
regulate  cities,  or  to  solve  these  problems. 
They  disclaim  any  responsibility  for  the 
causes  or  solutions  to  the  very  problems 
they  deal  with.  They  treat  only  the 
symptoms.  They  Uv  In  a  fairyland  which 
has  no  relation  to  real  life. 

Welfare  has  lost  effective  contact  with  the 
wishes  of  the  electorate.  This  contact  must 
be  restored  and  maintained  The  control  over 
welfare  policies  must  be  returned  to  the  elec- 
torate, and  be  seleed  back  from  the  bureau- 
crats. Sweeping  changes  are  In  order.  The 
"13  points"  of  social  reform  attempted  by 
Newburgh  will  solve  much  of  the  dilemma. 
but  they  are  not  the  real  answer  The  real 
answer  lies  In  changes  in  the  laws,  both 
State  and  Nation  ;  .^ nh  changes  will  re- 
store public  oonudcni  e  m  the  welfare  prin- 
ciple, keep  taxation  to  a  minimum,  ytX  serve 
the  intereets  of  each  community  and  the 
destitute  to  their  mutual  and  beet  ad- 
vantage. Simplified,  the  only  thing  that 
need*  to  be  done  at  this  point  i«  to  con- 
tinue the  grant-in-aid  h\Mem  :  r  ti  r  time 
being,  but  eliminate  uii  Feiier.o  ami  .state 
policy  controls  which  prevent  localitiee 
from  solving  their  problems  their  wnv  In 
short,  give  !i'  nie  ru>  p  wet  1  MT  wi:':,;e 
back  to  the  1  ^•ll;ltle^  whuh  oiur  had  H, 
This  can  he  d  im-  with  no  lulierse  effects 
othei  ih.o.  t  '  ve.tui-c  ihe  nnmber  of  bureau- 
crat .>.  „;  wv.ik 

It  Is  not  l.ece>saf\  1'  ^i>el,^l  '  m-!,..'!  it 
billion  dollnr>  a  year  t-  i\ih:e\r  \v<i;,v!i'  ri  • 
f-' ins  Tlir  ref  ini"'  I  suggest  wli;  i-(  t  i-ii.Nt 
r  r  ('  ifiit  IV  tl,;,«  and  ^a>  e  lO'-t  (f  t!;e 
$4  tv,::i<,n  HitiicofT  Is  so  prcmd  hl»  Drpntt- 
ment  !.■<  fpciidlnp  when  he  boasts  that  "we 
are  :vhe!\d  of  the  Russians  In  welfare  '  Ui 
thi-  !oid  the  truly  destitute  will  be  pro- 
U'l  '.e>i  I>o  this  my  friends,  and  you  will 
.see  op  to  <»0  percent  of  all  welfare  casro  din- 
ajipear  vernlght  If  you  doubt  this  last 
statement  Study  the  hlst,ory  of  Brooklyn  In 
1M7H  when  40  000  persons  were  cut  ofT  relief 
ovtrniiiht  and  nobody  starved  died  or  fr.ire 
\f  death 

But  I  feel  tliat  uiiless  our  elected  leaders 
have  courage,  any  new  legtslotlon  will  merely 
further  the  cause  of  bureaticratic  boon- 
doggling and  national  maternalism  It  Is 
evident  that  the  cartel  of  social  welfare 
bureaucrats,  welfare  lobbyists  and  uni- 
versity   the<.rlsts    will    f^ght    to    the    end    to 


preserve  their  empire.  They  will  not  re- 
treat, they  will  not  compromise,  they  will 
not  listen  to  reason,  although  a  faint  ray 
of  hope  has  pierced  the  clouds  of  taxpayer 
frustration  lu  the  action  of  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Social  Welfare,  which  has 
finally  repudiated  Riblcoff,  endorsed  New- 
burgh's  principles,  and  forced  the  resigna- 
tion of  tlie  State  welfare  commissioner. 

Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
should  back  out  of  as  much  of  the  welfare 
business  as  possible.  It  can  be  done  without 
political  repercussions.  Welfare  Is  not  a 
proper  Government  responsibility  as  it  Is  now 
operated,  and  the  facts  have  proved  that  the 
present  theory  and  philosophy  has  failed. 
The  socliJ  and  economic  results  have  been 
catattrophlc.  The  concept  that  government 
shall  t>e  all  things  to  all  men  will  be  our 
Nation's  undoing.  I  submit  ihot  the  ulti- 
mate solution  Is  a  return  to  morality,  a  re- 
turn to  B.xnlty,  a  return  to  solvency,  a  return 
to  home  rule.  I  submit  that  the  ultimate 
solution  Is  to  call  a  halt  to  further  welfare 
legislation,  then  to  reduce  lu  else  and  scope. 
I  submit  that  aid  to  the  truly  needy  Is  right- 
fully the  primary  responsibility  of  families, 
the  churches  and  private  charity  agencies. 

In  Burimary.  local  policy  control  should 
rest  with  elected  officials  at  the  local  level. 
In  this  manner  the  administration  of  public 
welfare  will  comprehend  and  reflect  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  each  orea.  be  theee 
wishes  riidlcal  welfare,  or  conservotlve  wel- 
fare. The  result  will  be  a  welfare  progri\m 
which  the  people  want,  not  a  program  which 
the  btuoaucrats  think  the  people  should 
have.  All  this  Is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  mo!  t  people  want  less  government  and 
more  freedom. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  recite  to  you  "My 
Creed"  ty  Dean  Alfange,  a  creed  which  ex- 
presses the  valiant  spirit  of  the  citizens  of 
Newburgh,  Its  majority  city  council,  and  my 
own  feelings  ns  their  city  manacer  as  well 
as  the  pilnctples  of  welfare  which  we  follow: 

"MY    CRKXO 

"I  do  not  choose  to  bs  a  common  man.  It 
Is  my  right  to  bs  uncommon.  If  I  can.  I 
seek  opiiortunlty,  not  security.  I  do  not 
wish  to  te  a  kept  cltleen,  humbled  and  dulled 
by  having  the  State  look  after  me  1  want 
to  take  the  calculated  risk:  to  dream  and  to 
build,  to  fall,  and  to  succeed,  I  refuse  to 
barter  Inoentlve  for  a  dole  l  jirr fer  the  chal- 
lenges O^  life  to  the  »-  la;  .r. teed  existence, 
the  thrill  of  fulfillment  t.  •!,,.  ,.  ;,  ,  :,im 
of  Utopia.  Z  will  not  trude  fieedi-n-.  for 
benefice!  ce.  nor  my  ri,(;t,ity  i  :  "i  i  undout 
I  will  never  cower  brrrr  m.s  n  .i.-'rr.  nor 
bend  to  any  threat.  It  l^  my  tuniage  to 
stand  erect,  proud,  and  unafraid  to  think 
and  act  for  myeelf.  to  enjoy  Uic  benefit  of 
my  own  oreationa.  to  face  the  world  boldly 
and  say,  'This  I  have  done.'  And  all  this 
is  what  It  means  to  be  an  American,"— Dean 
Alfange. 

I  thank  jrou  for  your  attention. 

Statkmk'jt   Sv    <"r\    M^N^(»n    .1'    »iii    MiD 
MrrcMtit     i':*HU\tNti  tuvn  I'oiiiov  on 
NBC  NVniir    I'M-tR   No    P    '  Tttf    lUrr;  t    or 
N«WTt  null        .Janvary    '.^ii     llK'J 

The  N   U'  N.    (  ailed  white  papi  !  N>     i'    ■■  ..lied 
"T'he    U.  ttM     tl    Nrwburjih      mid    tn    ,.:...,%' 
natl'il.w   (Ir   ,l.o,iii.r\    :.'H    bus  resulted    i:     >  \  to 
w  lo'in.;:  c    i'.,b,',     ', '  digtuition       Tlie    grntti. 
rt>ai!i>  1.   .  !    the   pul->;ir    In   thi.t    tJils   f^.tn    vv ,  > 
l)ia*ed     (,,»!;.ttet!     inUiead:);^    and    m    ul'    •  <■ 
spert*    li  oii(\^'l'  (I    to    the    repuuitun    i.l    ; '  i 
c.ty        ''hire    U'..o^'h   a   brie!    critUjiie   vl    'l.,- 
nitn 

1  Approximately  60  000  feet  of  f.lm  were 
taken  Hid  '2'<^»'  ir  les.s  were  vised  In  this 
clipping  prtx^ss  mo.st  of  the  prominent  civic 
learierc  v  ho  were  very  artlcviiate  on  this  sub- 
ject and  who  were  filmed  in  support  of  us, 
were  cut  out 

2  These  leaders  who  were  used  were  by 
and    larje   biased       I   refer    specifically    to   a 
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former  Congressman,  a  former  Judge,  and  a 
pastor,  whose  wife  works  In  the  welfare  de- 
partment. These  people  were  not  Identified 
as  to  their  Interests  and  philosophies  which 
were  contrary  to  us,  and  were  made  to  ap- 
pear as  typical  citizens. 

3.  The"  use  of  cases  was  highly  emotional 
and  no  proper  explanation  of  the  case  history 
was  given.  For  example,  in  the  family  last 
shown  where  the  man  cried,  this  is  a  fiunily 
which  has  been  on  relief  for  years  and  which 
has  made  no  constructive  contribution  to 
the  city.  His  statements  were  partially  lies. 
This  man's  appearance  was  arranged  by  the 
head  of  a  local  charitable  agency  for  the 
express  purpose  of  damaging  our  case. 

4  Extended  efforts  were  made  to  refute 
the  city  managers  position  by  showing  him 
m:ik.ing  a  statement  followed  by  a  specially 
,.rranged  shot  to  attempt  to  disprove  what 
hf  said.  This  was  emphasized  by  the  accent 
a:  d  emphasis  of  Chet  Hunt'.ey.  ("No  truly 
i.eedy  person  ha.s  suffered"  followed  by  crying 
man.) 

5.  The  budget  data  used  was  false.  It 
made  it  appear  that  two-thirds  of  the  recipi- 
ents were  old  age  or  blind,  and  that  only  a 
very  small  fraction  were  aid  to  dependent 
children.  The  facts  are  that  one-quarter 
were  aid  to  dependent  children  and  a  good 
proportion,  approximately  17  percent,  was 
going  into  administration. 

6.  The  beauty  of  the  city  was  ignored,  its 
historical  background  was  ignored,  and  its 
many  advantages  were  ignored.  Efforts  were 
made  to  show  the  entire  city  as  a  slum. 
Many  beautiful  residences  were  not  photo- 
graphed. Three-quarters  of  the  city  was 
left  out  of  the  film  and  the  result  was  to  give 
the  city  the  appe.irance  of  complete  decay. 

7.  Most  of  the  city  manager's  detailed  st.i- 
ttotlcs  in  reply  to  charges  rna.ie  against  his 
program  were   left  out. 

8-  The  producers  and  directors  of  the  film 
broke  two  solemn  pledges  to  the  city  man- 
ugf-r  These  pledges  were  that  the  f^lm  would 
not  damage  the  city  and  that  it  would  be 
ccmpletely  impartial. 

9  The  migration  factor  was  distorted 
"Dnc  city  manager  h.is  positive  facts  to  show 
that  migration  from  the  South  has  been  one 
of  the  contributing  factors  to  the  city's 
problems. 

10  The  impression  wa;-  given  that  we  per- 
secute the  aged  and  the  blind.  One  old 
woman  walking  away  from  the  welfare  de- 
partment was  made  to  represent  the  entire 
old-age  rrroup. 

11.  The  muster  or  rollcall  of  recipients  was 
distorted.  The  film  failed  to  note  that  many 
recipients  rolled  up  in  Cadillacs,  expensive 
cars  of  various  kinds  and  taxlcabs.  They 
gave  the  impression  that  nearly  everyone  m 
the  line  was  crippled,  disabled,  blind  and 
aged,  etc. 

12.  The  true  popularity  of  our  program 
among  the  people  as  reflected  in  our  success- 
ful election  ba.sed  on  this  issue  and  as  re- 
flected in  the  popularity  of  the  city  man- 
ager's speeches  throughout  tlie  Nation,  has 
been  covered   up 

13.  None  of  the  13  points  were  explained, 
either  in  their  wording  or  the  meaning 
of  them,  or  the  purpose  c  f  them 

14.  Our  sticcess  as  reflected  in  cutting 
taxes,  reducing  the  budget  and  reducing 
the  rolls  without  hurting  anyone,  was  com- 
pletely ignored 

15  bur  principal  defense  took  place  in  a 
bar  and  of  course  the  impression  to  the  pub- 
lic wa.s  that  the  articulate,  intelligent,  in- 
formed public  w.as  represented  by  those 
who  are  against  us  and  the  only  ones  in 
f-wor  of  us  were  those  sitting  around  bars 
drinking 

16  All  through  the  film  opinions  were 
emphasized  with  facts  distorted  or  omitted. 

17  The  city  manager  was  p>ersonally  ridi- 
culed time  and  again  For  example,  in  one 
case  where  he  was  quoted  as  saying  that  any- 
one who  wanted  a  Job  could  find  it,  and  then 


they  quoted  the  US  Department  of  Labor 
as  saying  the  Newburgh  City  was  a  surplus 
labor  area,  but  they  failed  to  point  out  that 
we  have  reduced  the  rolls  while  this  area 
ur  employment  rate  has  remained  the  same. 
18.  Migration  statistics  were  left  out  and 
it  was  made  to  look  as  if  there  were  no 
m  gration  and  then  very  little  from  the 
South  and  very  little  impact  on  welfare. 
Til  is  is  the  party  line  of  those  who  oppose 
us  and  it  even  disagreed  with  the  statements 
of    the    school    superintendent. 

19  The  woman  who  appeared  so  often, 
speaking  against  the  city,  was  a  Mrs.  Sulkers. 
who  was  reading  from  a  prepared  script  every 
time  she  dropped  her  eyes.  She  has  been 
oi.  welfare  by  her  own  choice,  having  been 
divorced    by    her   husband   for   adultery. 

20  The  script  was  prepared  and  edited  In 
p:.rt  by  a  Mi.ss  Barbara  Katz.  a  former  New- 
bi!rgh  caseworker  who  has  been  vigorously 
opposed  to  us  and  who  has  written  many  let- 
ters to  the  editor  locally  against  us. 

21  The  man  who  cried,  Thomas  Herbert 
HDover  Weygant,  was.  to  the  Information  we 
have  gathered  to  date,  rehearsed  and  paid 
by  NBC  for  his  performance  after  being 
urged  to  put  on  this  act  by  the  head  of  a 
local  private  charity  agency.  He  has  a  crlm- 
ir;ai  record  for  disorderly  conduct,  burglary, 
and  petty  larceny  He  has  disgraced  the 
\cry  proud  family  name  here  in  the  city 
auci  is  widely  known  for  his  Inability  to  hold 
any  Job  for  long. 

22  The  old  lady  shown  trudging  away 
f:jm  the  welfare  department  in  the  scene 
designed  to  show  persecution  of  the  aged, 
w  IS  rehearsed  several  times  In  order  to  get 
tiiC  worst  possible  Image. 

23.  The  comments  of  the  dear  blind  lady 
In  our  favor  were  deleted. 

24.  The  individuals  shown  at  the  Hofbrau 
bar  were  furnished  whiskey  early  In  the 
rrcrning  by  NBC  and  told  to  drink  it  and 
start  talking  This  is  how  they  became 
"oblivious"  to  the  camera. 

25  Efforts  were  made  by  NBC  to  get  the 
welfare  clients  filmed  to  put  on  their  worst 
possible  clothin'5  and  to  make  the  most 
persecuted   appearance. 

In  all  respects,  this  was  a  film  which  took 
tiie  guise  of  a  'white  paper"  which  means 
that  it  should  t>e  impartial,  and  was  the 
most  partial  and  partisan  effort  on  record 
ir,  the  welfare  field,  it  played  Into  the  hands 
ot  the  welfare  leaders  who  would  create 
bigger  welfare  programs  and  spend  more 
money  and  it  was  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
destroy  a  man,  an  issue,  and  a  city. 

The  city  manager  presented  to  the  council 
a  list  of  13  procedural  changes  In  welfare 
administration  as  follows: 

1  All  cash  payments  which  can  be  con- 
verted to  food,  clothing,  and  rent  vouchers 
a  id  the  like  without  basic  harm  to  the  in- 
tent of  the  aid  shall  be  Issued  In  voucher 
form  henceforth. 

2.  All  able-bodied  adult  males  on  relief 
of  any  kind  who  are  capable  of  working  are 
to  be  assigned  to  the  chief  of  building 
maintenance  for  work  assignment  on  a  40- 
hov.r  week, 

3  All  recipients  physically  capable  of  and 
available  for  private  employment  who  are 
offered  a  job  but  refuse  it,  regardless  of  the 
t.pe  of  employment  Involved,  are  to  be 
denied  relief 

4  All  mothers  of  illegitimate  children 
are  to  be  advised  that  should  they  have  any 
more  children  out  of  wedlock,  they  shall  be 
denied  relief. 

5  All  applicants  for  relief  who  have  left 
a  job  voluntarily,  l,e  .  who  have  not  been 
fired  or  laid  off,  shall  be  denied  relief. 

6  The  allotment  for  any  one  family  unit 
shall  not  exceed  the  take-home  pay  of  the 
iDwest  paid  city  employee  with  a  family  of 
comparable  size  Also,  no  relief  shall  be 
granted  to  any  family  whose  Income  Is  In 
excess  of  the  latter  figure. 


7.  All  files  of  all  ald-to-dependent-chil- 
dren  cases  are  to  be  brought  to  the  office 
of  the  corporation  counsel  for  review 
monthly.  All  new  cases  of  any  kind  will 
be  referred  to  the  corporation  counsel  prior 
to  certification  of  payment. 

8.  All  applicants  for  relief  who  are  new 
to  the  city  must  show  evidence  that  their 
plans  in  coming  to  the  city  involved  a  con- 
crete offer  of  employment  similar  to  that 
required  of  foreign  immigrants  All  such 
persons  shall  be  limited  to  2  weeks  relief 
Those  who  cannot  show  evidence  shall  be 
limited  to  1  week  relief 

9.  Aid  to  persons  except  the  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled  shall  be  limited  to  3  months  in 
any  1  year — this  Is  a  feature  similar  to  the 
present  policies  In   unemployment   benefits 

10.  All  recipients  who  are  not  disabled, 
blind  or  otherwise  incapacitated,  shall  re- 
port to  the  department  of  public  welfare 
monthly  for  a  conference  regarding  the 
status  of  their  case. 

11.  Once  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  is 
approved  by  the  council,  it  shall  not  be 
exceeded  by  the  welfare  departrren*  unless 
approved  by  council  by  supplemental  ap- 
propriation. 

12.  There  shall  be  a  monthly  expenditure 
limit  on  ail  categories  of  welfare  aid.  This 
monthly  expenditure  limit  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  the  department  of  public  welfare 
at  the  time  of  presenting  the  budget  and 
shall  take  into  account  seasonal  variations. 

13.  Prior  to  certifying  or  continuing  any 
more  aid-to-dependent-chlldren  cases,  = 
determination  shall  e  made  as  to  home  en- 
vironment. If  the  home  environment  Is 
not  satisfactory,  the  children  in  that  hom<? 
shall  be  placed  in  foster  care  In  lieu  of 
welfare  aid  to  the  family  adults. 

National  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc  , 

flew  York.  S.Y..  April  11    19St. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  C^^RTIS, 
House  0/  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr  CtniTis:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  April  2, 

Upon  reviewing  the  correspondence  to 
which  you  refer,  I  note  that  your  letter  of 
February  10  to  Mr.  GltHn  requested  advice 
or  Information  to  assist  you  In  responding 
to  constituents  who  protested  that  only  one 
side  of  the  question  was  shown  In  the  NBC 
white  paper.  "The  Battle  of  Newburgh  " 

■What  you  received  from  Mr  Kasmlre  in 
behalf  of  the  National  Broadca.sting  Co  was 
a  copy  of  NBC's  response  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission's  request  for 
comment  on  substantially  the  same  objec- 
tion. The  objection  had  been  made  formaMy 
to  the  FCC  by  Joseph  M'-D  Mitchell,  cltv 
manager  of  Newburgh,  and  consisted  of  18 
separate  points.  Our  records  Indicate  that 
Mr.  Kasmlre  sent  you  a  copy  of  NBC's  Item- 
ized comments  on  these  18  points,  as  well  as 
a  copy  of  the  letter  with  which  Mr  Thomas 
E.  Ervln,  vice  president  and  general  attorney 
of  NBC,  accompanied  these  comments  In 
responding  to  the  FCC. 

In  response  to  your  current  query,  I  cr.n 
tell  you  that  Mr.  Ervin's  letter  and  the  ac- 
companying list  of  NBC  comments  repre- 
sented our  company's  carefully  considered 
response  to  the  Commission  after  a  thor- 
ough review  and  evaluation  of  the  program. 
At  the  time  he  wrote,  he  also  provided  the 
Commission  with  a  copy  of  the  script  of  the 
program. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  enclosing  a 
script  so  that  you  may  be  in  a  position  to 
familiarize  yourself  at  firsthand  with  the 
material  at  issue.  In  the  interest  of  com- 
pleteness, I  assume  you  may  wish  to  con- 
sider It — as  well  as  the  information  Mr, 
Kasmlre  sent  you  — part  of  the  correspond- 
ence on  this  subject  that  you  plan  to  place 
In  the  Congressional  Record. 

I  believe  a  reading  of  the  script  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  material  you  already  have 
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received  may  clear  up  some  misunderstand- 
ing refiected  in  your  letter  For  example 
Mr,  Huntley  was  not  presented  as  a  "moder- 
ator," as  you  Indicate  nor  was  the  program 
presented  as  a  "debate"  or  an  exhcange  (■.' 
opinions,  :=tather.  the  program  attempted 
in  the  spirit  sugge.sted  by  the  title  'White 
Paper,"  a  fair  and  thorough  inquiry  into  the 
ascertainab  e  facts  in  the  Interest  of  pre- 
senting the  tr\ith  In  the  course  of  the  pro- 
gram, Mr  V'ltchell  had  ample  opportunity  to 
de6crii>e  hit  welfare  program  and  itj;  under- 
lying philosophy  as  well  as  his  estimate  of 
the  results  At  the  same  time  the  report 
gave  approf  riat<  weight  to  the  facts  gathered 
conscientlo  isly  and  fairly  over  a  perlcxl  of 
months  by  an  NBC  News  team  covering  the 
actual  operation  of  the  welfare  program  In 
Newburgh. 

Your  letter  of  April  2  Invites  my  com- 
ment on  certain  other  allegations  that  you 
describe  as  substantiating  "deliberate  bias" 
In  "The  Battle  of  Newburgh,"  although  you 
do  not  spec  fy  what  these  allegations  may  be, 
I  would  be  glad  to  offer  any  comment  I  can 
provide  on  such  additional  allegations  if  you 
will  Inform  me  Just  what  they  are.  I  would 
have  supposed,  however,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  length  at  which  he  itemized  his  ob- 
jections in  his  complaint  to  the  FCC,  that 
Mr,  Mitchell's  submission  to  the  Commis- 
sion represented  as  complete  and  effective  a 
presentation  as  he  thought  he  could  make 
on  this  sxibject. 

Since   you   sent    a   cfipy   of    your   letter   to 
the  FCC.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  provid- 
ing the  Commission  with  a  copy  of  this  reply. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  Vf.  SARNonr. 


Federal  Communications 

Commission. 
Washington.  DC.  April  16,  1962. 
Hon,  Thom\s  B    Curtis, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

E>EAR  Congressman  Curtis:  I  have  your 
letter  of  Aj)rll  3,  1962,  enclosing  a  copy  of 
your  letter  of  April  2,  1962,  to  Mr  Robert 
Sarnoff,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Na- 
tional Broedcastlng  Co  In  your  letter  to 
Mr,  Sarnoff  you  express  your  views  with  re- 
spect to  the  program  entitled  "White  Paper 
No.  9:  The  Battle  of  Newburgh"  which  was 
broadcast  by  the  National  Broadcasting  Co, 
and  you  ask  for  my  comments. 

You  may  recall  that  in  my  letter  to  you 
of  March  3C,  1962,  I  Indicated  that  members 
of  the  Commission's  staff  liad  viewed  the 
film  In  queftlon  and  that  all  of  the  material 
submitted  by  Mr  Mitchell  and  NBC  WEts  be- 
ing studied  by  The  Commission  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  matter  is  in  an  adversary 
state  and  will  be  before  the  Commission  in 
the  near  future,  you  will  appreciate,  I  am 
stire,  why  1'  would  be  Inappropriate  for  me 
to  comment  on  the  issues  at  this  time  Any 
comments  which  I  may  make  might  be  inter- 
preted as  a  prejudgment  of  the  matter. 

I  appreciate  your  Interest  in  sending  the 
enclosure  to  me      Arrangements  have   been 
made    to    advise    your    office    of    any    action 
taken  by  the  Commission  In  this  matter 
Sincerely  yours. 

Newton  N    Minow.  Chairman 


National  Association  or  Broadcasters. 

Washington.  DC,  June  15,  1962. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Curtis:  The  NAB  television  code 
is  the  concrete  expression  of  the  broadcast- 
ing industry's  vlui  interest  in  and  support 
of  self-regulation 

Last  month,  after  almost  2  years  of  study. 
a    new   edition    of   the   code    was    publifhed 
I  am  enclosing  a  copy  for  your  personal  use 

While  no  major  changes  of  substance  were 
made  In  the  basic  document,  it  has  t>een  re- 
ordered and  thoroughly  Indexed  so  that  we 


think  It  will  be  much  easier  for  network  and 
station  personnel  to  use  as  a  working 
manual. 

The  support  given  in  the  past  to  the  code 
and   the   philosophy   it   reflects  has  been   a 
great  aid  to  tiiose  of  us  who  administer  it 
We  welcome  your  continued  help. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  D  Swezet, 

Director. 

Federal  Communications  Commission, 

WaOungton,  DC,  July  25,  1962. 
Hon.  Thomas  B  Curtis, 
House  of  Rep'-escntatives, 
Washington,  D  C 

Dear  Congressman  Ctrtis:  This  is  with 
further  reference  to  your  letter  of  March 
20,  1962,  concerning  the  program  entitled 
"White  Paper  No  9  The  Battle  of  New- 
burgh." broadcast  bv  NBC  on  Janu8-rv  28, 
1962, 

I  am  enclosing  for  your  information  a  copy 
of  the  Commission's  letter  of  July  18.  1962, 
to  Mr  Joseph  McD  Mitchell,  city  manager  of 
Newburgh,  NY, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Newton  N,  Minow, 

Chairman. 


Federal  Communications  Commission, 

Washington,  DC,  July  19,  1962. 
Report  No,   4276:    Broadcast   action 

TTie  Commission  en  banc,  by  Commission- 
ers Minow  (Chairman),  Hyde,  Bartley,  Lee, 
Craven.  Ford,  and  Cross,  took  the  following 
action  on  July  18: 

Letter  to  Newburgh,  NY  ,  city  manager, 
who  complained  about  NBC-T\'  program, 
"The  Battle  of  Newburgh":  The  Commission 
has  addressed  the  attached  letter  to  City 
Manager  Joseph  McD  Mitchell  of  Newbvirgh, 
N,Y  ,  who  complained  about  a  TV  program 
entitled  "White  Paper  No  9  The  Battle  of 
Newburgh,"  which  was  broadcast  on  January 
28,    1962,   by   the   National   Broadcasting   Co. 


Federal  Communications  Commission. 

Washington.  DC,  July  18,  1962. 
Mr  Joseph  McD  Mitchell, 
City  Manager  City  of  Neicburgh. 
Newburgh  .  N  Y . 

Dear  Mr  Mitchell:  This  is  with  further 
reference  to  your  letter  of  January  29,  1962, 
and  our  subsequent  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence, concerning  your  complaint  that  the 
NBC  White  Paper  No.  9,  "The  Battle  of  New- 
burgh," was  biased,  misleading,  and  lacking 
in  objectivity.  You  also  alleged  that  NBC 
had  violated  two  promises  made  to  ofRcials 
of  the  city  of  Newburgh.  i,e  ,  that  the  pro- 
gram would  not  harm  the  city  and  that  it 
would  be  a  fair  portrayal  of  the  city  a.s  a 
whole. 

As  indicated  to  you  and  other  complain- 
ants on  behalf  of  the  city,  the  complaints 
were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co,  and  It  was  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  submit  Its  comments  In  the 
course  of  our  consideration  of  this  matter, 
the  Commission  has  re\  lewed  the  script  of 
the  program  and  several  members  of  the 
Commission's  staff  have  viewed  a  video  tape 
of  the  program. 

It  appears  from  all  the  information  before 
the  Commission  that  NBC  has  denied  that 
any  pledges  were  made  or  comm.itm.ents  were 
entered  into  with  city  officlaiS  as  alleged  by 
you.  NBC 'States  that  the  purpose  of  the 
program,  to  examine  the  city  welfare  policies 
and  practices,  was  made  clear  to  all  con- 
cerned. In  support,  reference  is  made  by 
NBC  to  your  letter  of  October  30  1961.  to  the 
director  of  the  program  in  which  it  was  Indi- 
cated that  it  w:i£  your  understanding  that 
the  program  was  to  concern  it.6elf  with  "the 
Newburgh  welfare  situation";  and  reference 
was  also  made  to  press  releases  issued  by  the 
network  prior  to  the  broadcast  of  the  pro- 
gram clearly  delineating  Its  purpose,  and  to 
the  program  Introduction  Itself. 


You  have  also  furnished  a  tape  recording 
to  the  Commission  which,  yr  u  allege,  proves 
that  NBC  paid  Mr  Weygant.  one  of  the  per- 
sons who  appeared  on  the  program,  to  make 
certain  antrtie  statements  This  tape  has 
been  carefully  reviewed  by  the  Commission 
and  in  \'lew  of  its  erratic  sound  level  and 
background  noises,  the  voices  and  the  con- 
te-t  •  •  •  elements  usually  necessary  to 
meet  th«!  public  interest,  needs  and  desires 
of  the  community  in  which  the  station  is 
located  "  •  •  [are]  •  •  •  (6)  public  affairs 
programs.  (7)  editorlallzatlon  by  licensees 
•   •   • 

A  nec'!ssary  concomitant  of  an  informed 
public  c pinion  is  the  public's  opportunity 
to  hear  and  have  present.ed  to  it  the  olten 
contrast  ng  views  of  the  responsible  elements 
in  the  community  The  broadcaster's  con- 
tribution to  the  development  of  an  informed 
public  opinion  is  made  when  as  noted  in  the 
"editorializing  report,'  the  licensee  plays  a 
"conscious  and  positive  role  m  bringing 
about  balanced  [jresentation  rjf  the  opposing 
viewpoints."  And.  within  this  framework. 
of  course,  the  licensee  has  the  opf>ortunity 
to  express  his  own  views  as  part  of  the  over- 
all presentation  of  varying  views. 

Aiter  a  careful  review  of  the  script  of  the 
program  and  a  viewing  of  tlie  program  itself. 
It  apjjears  that  there  were  substantial  por- 
tions of  the  program — principally  those  In 
which  you  appeared,  although  there  were 
several  other  portions  as  well — which  favored 
your  po.-5ition;  that  some  portions  of  the 
program  could  not  be  said  either  to  favor 
or  oppo-se  your  welfare  policies;  and  that 
some  portions  of  the  program,  principally 
those  in  which  the  narrator  spoke,  were  de- 
voted to  a  presentation  of  facts  and  statis- 
tics, which,  to  the  extent  that  they  w^ere 
Inconsistent  with  your  conclusions  may  be 
said  to  have  contradicted  those  conclusions 

Nowhere,  however,  is  there  any  evidence 
of  an  effort  by  NBC  to  present  a  documen- 
tary which  would  deliberately  favor  one  side 
over  the  other.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  of 
the  oplrilon  that  the  program  represented 
a  consclfintlous  and  responsible  effort  to  re- 
view and  analyze  a  problem,  the  symptoms 
of  which  were  and  are  highly  controversial. 

We  ap'preclate  yoiu-  strong  feelings  and 
convictions  with  resp>ect  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  above  program.  However,  the 
Commission  must  limit  its  consideration  to 
the  program  material  actually  broadcast,  giv- 
ing full  recognition  to  the  broad  discretion 
vested  in  licensees  in  prod'ucmg  programs  for 
broadcast  use.  subject,  however,  to  compli- 
ance witli  Commission  policies. 

In  the  application  of  the  "fairness  doc- 
trine" tc  all  of  the  above,  we  are  unable  to 
conclude  that  there  was  a  lack  of  "reason- 
able opportunities "  for  the  presentation  of 
opposing  \iews  on  the  subject  program 

By  direction  of  the  Commission 

Ben  F    Waple. 
Acting  Secretary 


Congress   of   the   United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  August  13,  1962 
Mr.  Newton  N.  Minow, 
Federal   Communications  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Minow:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  July  25,  1962,  in  which  you  enclosed 
a  copy  of  the  Commission's  letter  of  July 
18,  1962  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  city  manager  of 
Newburgh,  N,Y. 

Now  that  this  matter  is  no  longer  "in  an 
adversary  state"  as  you  advised  me  in  yotir 
letter  of  April  16  1962,  it  was,  I  would  ap- 
preciate it  if  you  would  comment  upon  the 
issues  I  raised  m  my  letter  of  April  2.  1960,  to 
the  chairman  of  tiie  board  of  NBC  a  copy 
of  which  I  forwarded  to  you, 

I  was  disappointed  to  find  that  the  Com- 
miSKion'f  letter  to  Mitchell  did  not  touch  on 
the  polEts.     They   seem    basic  to  the   issue 
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Let  me  restate  them.  Is  It  fair  and  proper 
for  a  moderator,  commentator,  editor  (call 
Mr.  Huntley'B  role  In  the  NBC  white  paper 
on  Newburgh,  N.Y.,  what  you  will)  to  speak 
as  a  partisan  In  a  program  which  Is  billed 
as  a  fair  and  objective  presentation  of  a 
controversial  Issue,  without  disclosing  that 
he  Is  a  partisan? 

If  he  Is  a  partisan,  as  the  broadcast  un- 
questionably shows  he  Is  to  one  familiar  with 
the  issue  in  controversy,  then  should  not 
thoee  who  disagree  with  Huntley's  partisan 
position  be  given  an  opportunity  for  repli- 
cation? 

The  use  of  the  term  "white  paper"  entitles 
the  public  to  believe  that  they  are  going 
to  have  presented  to  them  fairly  both  sides, 
or  all  sides,  of  a  controversial  Issue.  Mr. 
Huntley  acts  as  moderator  in  ostensibly 
presenting  differing  points  of  view  and  the 
audience  Is  entitled  to  believe  the  comments 
on   his  part   are   strictly   fair   and   objective. 

The  partisanship  of  the  presentation  aside 
from  the  film  editing  Itself  can  be  found 
in  Mr.  Huntley's  commentaries.  An  exami- 
nation In  detail  of  the  semantics  employed 
by  Mr.  Huntley  reveals  that  they  were 
cleverly  designed  to  sustain  the  Illusion 
of  objectivity,  while  at  the  same  time  put- 
ting In  subtle  appeals  to  the  prejudice,  not 
to  the  reason,  of  the  TV  audience. 

There  seems  little  purpose  In  setting  out 
the  details  to  demonstrate  this  point  as  It  has 
become  quite  clear  to  me  that  the  Commis- 
sion well  versed  as  its  members  are  In  prop- 
aganda and  ma.'^s  psychology  Is  obviously 
aware  of  It  and  has  chosen  to  look  the  other 
way.  However,  for  the  record  I  shall  list  a 
few  details. 

The  "voice,"  Mr  Huntley,  begins  hl.s  "ob- 
jective" presentation  of  the  issue  with  this 
description  of  Mitchell's  position  "getting 
tough  with  welfare,"  "Carrying  his  war 
against  welfare  •  •  •"  This  Is  an  untrue 
presentation.  At  best  It  Is  a  presentation 
that  bears  with  It  the  very  point  in  Issue. 
Mr.  Mitchell's  p>osltlon  Is  not  against  welfare 
or  carrying  a  war.  his  c  r  anyone  else's,  against 
welfare,  Mr.  Mitchell's  position,  sustainable 
or  otherwise.  Is  that  true  welfare  has  been 
corrupted  and  he  Is  opposing  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  the  corruption  of  welfare. 

That  Is  the  Issue.  Mr.  Huntley  knew  that 
was  the  issue  The  NBC  producers  knew  that 
was  the  Issue  I  am  certain  the  Commission 
knows  that  that  is  the  Issue  in  controversy. 

Certainly  the  public  In  general  will  be  pre- 
judiced against  anyone  who  Is  "waging  his 
war  on  welfare"  and  if  a  purportedly  objec- 
tive commentator  stated  this,  almost  as  an 
aside,  to  be  a  fact  the  uninformed  public 
would  tend  to  be  prejudiced  from  then  on 
about  anything  such  a  person  had  to  say. 
Mr  Huntley  and  the  Commission  are  suffi- 
ciently learned  In  psychology  and  human  re- 
lations to  know  this.  There  is  only  one  fair 
conclu-slon  to  be  dra',^n  This  was  deliber- 
ately planned  to  appeal  to  prejudice  and  not 
to  reason.  The  cleverness  of  this  device 
makes  It  more  damning  than  ever. 

Mr  Huntley  keeps  his  basic  theme  going 
throughout  his  commentary  At  one  point 
he  slips  In  this  prejudicial  aside.  "Mr 
Mitchell  seems  to  find  welfare  guilty  by  as- 
sociation," and  then  concludes  this  episode 
with  this  sarcastic  comment-  "I  apologize 
for  stating  the  obvious.  But  It  appears  that 
the  obvious  Is  being  overlooked"  By  whom, 
the  viewers  are  supposed  to  ask  themselves? 
The  answer  Huntley  seeks  from  the  audience 
is  quite  clear,  by  those  who  might  be  tempt- 
ed to  disagree  with  Mr.  Huntley's  presenta- 
tion, particularly  the  adversary,  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Huntley  comments  ufxsn  one  of  Mitchells 
statements  In  this  manner.  "It's  one  thing 
to  talk  about  welfare  recipients  In  the 
abstract.  But  It's  quite  another  to  go  down 
into  the  city  and  meet  them  in  j>erson." 
The  camera  then  takes  the  audience  down 
to   meet   the  ones  selected  by  Mr.  Huntley 


and  the  NBC  producers.  Question:  Does 
Mitchell  talk  about  welfare  recipients  in  the 
abstract?  Yes.  but  also  he  talks  in  detail 
Just  as  Mr.  Huntley  or  anyone  else  trying  to 
understand  the  subject  would  do.  What 
then  is  the  purpose  of  this  remark  other 
than  to  create  the  false  Impression  that 
Mitchell  talks  abstractly  without  thinking 
about  the  Individual  human  beings  and  to 
take  the  audience's  mind  off  the  crucial 
question.  Are  the  cases  w?  are  now  being 
shown  by  the  camera  typical  and  fairly 
presented? 

Mr.  Huntley  keeps  digging  at  the  pre- 
judice he  has  sought  to  sew  In  his  audience 
against  any  position  Mitchell  might  present 
with  comments  and  aside  like  the  following; 
"While  individuals  have  problems,  £0,  of 
course,  do  cities.  And  it's  this  aspect  of 
welfare  t'aat  Mr  Mitchell  prefers  to  stress." 
Is  this  true?  No,  but  it  Is  the  image  that 
Huntley  is  seeking  to  p>ortray  to  the  audi- 
ence, that  Mitchell  and  people  who  have 
.similar  views  are  not  really  concerned  about 
people. 

Mr.  Huntley  in  one  of  his  longer  state- 
ments closes  with  this  remark:  ■••  •  •  they 
have  been  among  the  victims  of  Newburgh 's 
welfare  crusade.  '  Is  the  word  "victim"  in 
this  context  the  word  a  person  seeking  to 
explain  to  the  public  objectively  the  points 
of  view  involved  in  a  scrlotis  public  issue 
would  use?  Hardly  so.  It  is  the  choice  of 
a  partisan  and  such  selectivity  runs  through- 
out Huntley's  remarks. 

Mr.  Huntley  closes  another  commentary 
to-ward  the  end  of  the  program  this  way: 
"•  •  •  And  yet  it  IS  this  relatively  small  per- 
centage that  Is  at  the  heart  of  most  of  the 
public  outcry  against  welfare."  Here  he 
picks  up  the  theme  he  sounded  at  the  start, 
the  Issue  is  between  th'jse  who  are  for  wel- 
fare and  those  who  are  against  welfare.  The 
true  issue,  of  course,  is  whether  or  not  wel- 
fare programs  have  been  abused  to  the  extent 
that   welfare  has  been  damaged. 

At  another  point  Mr  Huntley  states  "The 
Image  of  the  able-bodied  loafer  idling  on  the 
welfare  rolls."  What  is  the  purpose  of  the 
choice  of  the  word  "image"  other  than  to 
suggest  to  the  audience  that  Its  truth  Is  In 
question.  Indeed,  this  might  be  a  false 
image  or  It  might  be  a  true  Image.  I  believe 
one  trying  to  be  objective  would  have  used 
a  neutral  word  like  "belief." 

Mr.  Huntley  at  times  dropped  his  role  of 
objective  com..mentator  to  set  his  audience 
straight  on  a  point  made  by  the  adversary. 
He  concludes  one  dissertation  by  saying,  "Mr. 
Mitchell  was  able  to  locate  only  one  able- 
bodied  worker."  What  Is  Mitchell's  repli- 
cation to  this  partisan  observation?  The 
audience  will  never  know.  Huntley  quietly 
shifts  back  to  the  role  of  objective  commen- 
tator. Indeed  he  hopes  the  audience  does 
not  perceive   that   he   dropped   his  mask. 

Mr.  Huntley  at  one  point  uses  a  classroom 
example  of  unfair  debate  tactics.  He  refers 
to  his  opponent's  position  as  "a  popular  no- 
tion" and  his  position  as  "the  facts." 

I  have  picked  out  a  few  examples  from  the 
script  which  are  Illustrative  of  the  NBC-TV 
production.  As  the  Chinese  say  one  picture 
Is  worth  a  thousand  words  and  the  bias  of 
tiie  pictorial  aspect  of  the  show  transcends 
the  verbal.  The  cartoonist  Herblock  In  one 
cartoon  succinctly  portrayed  the  unfairness 
and  bias  the  NBC  show  sought  to  seed  in 
the  public's  mind.  This  cartoon  pictured 
Senator  Goldwatek  glaring  at  a  pitiful  little 
child.  The  point  was,  anyone  who  did  not 
agree  with  Herblock's  views  on  how  we  should 
handle  aid  to  dependent  children,  hated 
little  children,  particularly  Barry  Goldwateb 
and  his  ilk. 

This  tactic  seems  to  be  a  favorite  one  of 
those  whom  I  would  call  the  dominant  pseu- 
dolntellectuals  of  today.  If  you  don't  agree 
with  their  theories  of  handling  social  prob- 
lems, you  hate  people.    You  are  at  war  with 


welfare.  It  is  the  classic  example  of  ad  hom- 
Inen  argument,  attack  the  motives  and  In- 
tegrity of  the  adversary  and  avoid  his  set  of 
facts  and  arguments. 

I  am  convuiced  that  this  method  of  debate 
which  has  been  condemned  by  all  scholars 
from  Socrates  on  down  Is  doing  more  dam- 
age today  toward  our  society  reaching  Intelli- 
gent solutions  to  our  social  problems  than 
anything  I  can  think  of.  It  does  its  harm 
In  two  basic  ways:  1  It  works  against  in- 
telligent discussion  of  difficult  Issues.  2.  It 
encourages  excesses  on  the  other  side  stem- 
ming from  legitimate  righteous  indignation 
that  "we  have  been  smeared"  and  so  the 
same  kind  of  mud  starts  coming  buck.  The 
more  the  mud  Is  slung  on  both  sides  the 
more  Intelligence  Is  driven  from  the  forum 
of  public  debate.  Tne  radio  and  TV  waves 
should  not  be  licensed  to  pri>grams  which  re- 
sort to  this  kind  of  deceit  and  mudslinging, 
however  s^iphlsticaled  it  may  be. 

If  you  care  to  comment  upon  these  obser- 
vations, please  do  so 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  B.  Cuetis. 

'  August  13,  1962. 

Mr.  Robert  Sarnoft. 
Chairman  ot  the  Board. 
National  Broadcasting  Co  , 
New  York.  NY. 

Dear  Mr.  Sarnoff:  I  want  to  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  April  11,  1962,  In  reply  to  my 
letter  of  Aplrl  2,  1962.  I  held  this  matter  in 
abeyance  after  receiving  a  reply  dated  April 
16  from  Chairman  Minow  of  the  FCC  saying 
that  It  would  be  inappropriate  for  him  to 
comment  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  matter 
was  In  an  adversary  state. 

I    have    now    received    a    reply    from    Mr 
Mlnow  In   which  he  encloses  a   copy  of   the 
Commission's  letter  to  Joseph  Mitchell,  city 
manager  of  Newburgh,  NY 

I  have  replied  to  Mr.  Mlnow  and  I  am 
enclosing  a  copy  of  this  reply.  1  would  be 
happy  to  receive  any  comments  you  would 
like  to  make  on  the  observations  I  have  made 
in  this  reply  and  In  this  present  letter. 

In  the  meantime.  I  was  happy  to  receive 
from  Robert  Swezey.  the  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Broadcasters,  the 
seventh  edition  of  the  television  code  of  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters,  dated 
May  1962.  I  am  Impressed  with  section  VI 
and  section  VII  (controversial  public  Issues 
and  political  telecasts)  of  this  code. 

Clause  3  of  section  VI  states:  "Programs 
devoted  to  the  dlscus.slon  of  controversial 
public  Issues  should  be  Identified  as  such. 
They  should  not  be  presented  In  a  manner 
which  would  mislead  listeners  or  viewers  to 
believe  that  the  program  is  pure'.y  of  an  en- 
tertainment, news,  or  other  character." 

Section  VII  states:  "Political  telecasts 
should  be  clearly  Identified  as  such.  They 
should  not  be  presented  by  a  television 
broadcaster  in  a  manner  which  would  mis- 
lead listeners  or  viewers  to  believe  that  the 
program  Is  of  any  other  character." 

In  my  Judgment  NBC  White  Paper  No.  9: 
"The  Bailie  of  Newburgh"  violates  both  of 
these  provisions  of  the  code.  It  was  a  poli- 
tical telecast  designed  to  influence  the  public 
attitude  to  one  side  of  a  highly  controver- 
sial Issue  while  presented  In  the  gui.se  of  be- 
ing an  objective  presentation  of  the  facts 
and  arguments  in  this  controversial  public 
Issue. 

The  reaction  of  both  NBC  and  the  FCC  to 
this  criticism  convinces  me  that  not  only 
was  this  Intended  but  when  It  Is  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  persons  who  make  policy 
in  NBC  and  FCC  they  intend  to  do  nothing 
about  It. 

I  trust  even  at  this  late  date  you  will  see 
the  tragedy  for  America  inherent  In  this 
attitude. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  B.  Curtis. 


1962 
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AucfST  13    1962. 
Mr  Robert  D  Swezfy 

Director,  thz  Code  Authority,  National  Asso- 
ciation if  Broadcasters.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Swezet  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  June  15.  1962,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the 
NAB  television  code  prepared  as  your  letter 
states  after  almost  2  years'  study 

A  code  Is  only  as  good  as  its  enforcement. 

I  am  enclosing  for  your  consideration  let- 
ters I  have  Just  written  to  Newton  N  Mlnow, 
chairman  of  the  FCC,  and  Robert  Sarnoff. 
chairman  of  the  board,  National  Broadcasting 
Co..  concerilng  a  television  broadcast  of 
NBC,  Sunday,  January  18.  1962,  10-11  p.m  , 
est.,  entltlid  "NBC  White  Paper  No.  9:  The 
Battle  of  Ni?wburgh" 

In  my  Judgment  this  broadcast  violated 
your  present  code  of  ethics,  possibly  also  the 
code  of  ethics  In  effect  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  the  new  code. 

I  believe  my  two  letters  set  forth  the  basis 
for  my  charge  of  violation.  I  would  appre- 
ciate knowing  what  procedures  the  NAB  has 
set  up  to  enforce  this  code  of  "self-regula- 
tion". Any  comments  you  might  care  to 
znake  on  the  charges  set  forth  In  my  two  let- 
ters would  be  appreciated  by  me. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  B   Cttrtts. 


Federal  Communications 

Commission, 
Washington.  DC.  August  17,  1962. 
Hon.  Thomas  B   Cxtrtis. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  CvJtns :  I  have  your  letter  of 
August  13.  1962.  to  the  Chairman,  In  which 
you  express  your  views  with  re.spect  to  lai 
the  NBC  program.  "The  Battle  of  Newburgh." 
and  (bi  the  Commission's  letter  of  July  18. 
1962,  to  Mr  Mitchell,  city  manager  of  New- 
burgh, NY.,  concerning  this  program  In 
the  absence  of  the  Chairman  from  the  city,  I 
am  taking  the  liberty  of  acknowledging  your 
letter. 

Due  to  the  nature  of  the  matters  dis- 
cussed by  you,  I  believe  that  your  letter 
should  be  referred  to  the  full  Commission 
for  Its  consideration.  As  you  may  know,  the 
Commission  is  In  recess  during  the  month  of 
August,  and  will  convene  for  Its  first  meet- 
ing on  September  5.  1962. 

You  may  be  assured  that  your  letter  will 
receive  the  Commission's  attention  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  during  the  month  of 
September. 

If  I  may  be  of  further  assistance,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  contact  me 
Sincerely  yours, 

RoRERT  E.  Lee. 
Acting  Chairman. 


National  Broadcasting  Co..  Inc.. 

New  York.  NY.  August  22,  1962. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis. 
House  of  Repre.tentatives. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Congressma.n;  Curtis:  I  have  your 
letter  of  .August  13.  and  I  appreciate  your 
sending  me  a  copy  of  your  letter  of  the  same 
date  to  Chairman  Mlnow  commenting  on 
NBC  News'  white  paper  presentation  The 
Battle  of  Newburgh." 

I  note  with  regret  that  you  remain  in  dis- 
agreement with  the  conclusions  supporting 
the  program's  fairness  and  integrity.  Nor 
can  we  agree  with  your  view  that  the  presen- 
tation of  the  program  was  In  any  way  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  the  NAB 
television  code  to  which  you  refer  NBC 
adheres  to  the  NAB  code,  and  even  pre- 
dating that  code,  we  have  had  our  own 
code  of  broadcast  standards  which  contains 
provisions  slnilUu-  to  those   you  quoted. 

The  provision  dealing  with  controversial 
Issue  programs  relates  to  a  presentation  in 


which  time  is  suld  or  made  available  to  an 
Individual,  group,  or  organization  for  a  state- 
ment of  the  Individual  s  or  group's  position 
on  a  controversial  public  issue  For  such 
programs,  the  basic  requirements — which 
we  follow — are  that  fair  representation  be 
afforded  to  opposing  views,  and  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  program  should  not  be  disguised 
so  as  to  make  It  appear  to  be  an  entertain- 
ment or  news  program  or  a  program  of  differ- 
ent character  than  it  actually  is 

"The  Battle  of  Newburgh"  was  not  a  pro- 
gram of  this  type:  It  was  in  fact  a  news 
documentary,  produced  by  NBC  News  and 
designed  to  report  on  and  analyze  the  wel- 
fare system  in  Newburgh  It  was  clearly 
identified  as  a  news  documentary  at  the 
time  of  broadcast  and  In  advance  publicity. 
It  dealt  with  a  controversial  Issue  In  the 
news,  and  this,  too,  was  made  clear  In  ad- 
vance and  by  the  fact  that  It  was  a  program 
within  the  NBC  White  Paper  series,  which 
by  definition  Is  devoted  to  the  scrutiny  of 
vital  current  issues  and  affairs,  many  of 
them  controversial.  In  reporting  and 
analyzing  this  Issue.  It  adhered  scrupulously 
to  the  standard  of  fairness  in  presenting 
opposing  \lews  on  the  issue  We  follow 
this  standard  in  dealing  with  such  issues, 
whether  the  program  Is  one  such  as  is  re- 
ferred to  In  section  VI  of  the  NAB  code,  or 
Is  a  news  report  and  analysis  such  as  "The 
Battle  of  Newburgh" 

The  other  provision  you  cite — referring  to 
political  telecasts — has  no  application  to  the 
program  in  question  It  deals  with  pro- 
grams presenting  political  candidates — as  Is 
Indicated  by  its  reference  to  section  315  of 
the  Communications  Act  which  relates  to 
such  presentations — or  with  election  cam- 
paigns. Clearly  The  Battle  of  Newburgh  ' 
was  not  such  a  program,  and  it  clearly 
Identified  the  sort  of  program  it  w;\s. 

Contrary  to  your  Impression.  Mr.  Hunt- 
ley's role  In  the  program  was  not  moderator 
or  commentator  or  editor  Mr  Huntley  ap- 
peared as  a  reporter  In  line  with  this  func- 
tion he  mtri-'diired  tiie  conflicting  points  of 
view  City  Manager  Mitchell's  administra- 
tion of  Newburgh  s  welfare  system  has  gen- 
erated and  expressed  accurately  all  the 
relevant  facts  assembled  by  the  team  of 
skilled,  experienced  Journalists  who  spent  6 
months  studying  the  Newburgh  welfare  con- 
troversy at  firsthand 

The  excerpts  you  quote  from  Mr.  H\intley's 
narration  are  based  upon  demonstrable  fact, 
and  his  reference  to  Mr  Mitchell's  attitudes 
are  suppi^irted  by  Mr  Mitchell's  own  words 
on  the  program  The  one  exception  I  note 
Is  the  assertion:  "I  apologize  for  stating  the 
obvious  But  it  appears  the  obvious  is  being 
overlooked  "  This  is  a  quotation  from  a 
speech  by  an  official  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare,  and  it  was  so 
described   by  Mr.   Huntley. 

As  I  pointed  out  to  you  In  my  earlier  letter, 
the  program  was  not  presented  as  a  debate 
or  an  exchange  of  opinion  Its  purpose  was 
to  report  accurately  and  Inipartiaily  on  a 
fair  and  thorough  inquiry  into  ascertainable 
facts  in  the  Interest  of  presenting  the  truth. 
We  believe  this  purpose  was  fulfilled 
Sincerely, 

Robert  W  Sarnoff. 


Congress  of  the  Unfted  States 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC.  September  7,  1962. 
Mr  Robert  Sarnoff. 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 
National  Broadcasting  Co., 
Neu:  York.  NY. 

Dear  Mr.  Sarnoff:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  August  22,  1962  I.  too.  regret  that 
we  are  in  such  obvious  disagreement  on 
what  constitutes  fair   and  ethical  presenta- 


tion   of    controversial    issues    to    the    public 
through  the  medium  of  television. 

What  1  have  to  say  in  answer  to  your  letter 
Is  largel)-  repetition,  but  perhaps  by  repeat- 
ing Just  a  few  points  I  may  still  get  through 
to  you. 

You  say  Mr  Huntley  was  appearing  as  a 
reporter.  Then  what  was  Mr  Huntley  doing 
commenting  up>on  the  statements  of  the  peo- 
ple presenting  different  points  of  view? 

I  documented  In  my  previous  letters  the 
tyi>e  of  comments  Mr  Huntley  made  on  the 
"news."  Not  only  was  he  not  filling  the  tra- 
ditional role  of  the  reporter,  which  is  to 
report,  not  to  comment;  he  was  not  filling 
properly  the  role  of  a  commentator  or  editor 
by  obser\'lng  basic  rules  of  fairness. 

I  thlixt  If  NBC  wants  to  use  the  terms 
"white  paper"  and  "news  documentaries"  It 
would  be  well  to  review  whatever  code  of 
ethics  and  procedure  It  has  established 
Great  pv.bllc  good  can  come  from  unbiased 
presentations  of  the  honest  differences  of 
opinion  that  exist  between  equally  well  moti- 
vated an!  studious  men.  The  western  horse 
opera  plot  of  the  good  guys  against  the  bad 
guys  exL'.ts  only  In  never  never  land.  True 
life  reveals  that  all  of  us  are  a  bunch  of 
gray  guys,  some  of  our  actions  are  gxsd, 
some  are  bad.  It  becomes  important  to  be 
ready  to  see  when  an  ordinarily  good  guy 
acts  bad  and  an  ordinarily  bad  guy  acts  good. 
Only  by  sticking  to  specific  actions  can  this 
be  accomplished. 

I  am  happy  to  be  advised  that  my  letters 
to  the  FCC  in  this  matter  are  being  referred 
to  the  full  Commission  for  Its  consideration. 

In  the  meantime  I  am  anxious  to  get  as 
much  of  the  public  in  on  this  discussion  as 
possible  and,  accordingly.  I  am  placing  my 
file  on  this  matter  In  the  CoNGRlssION.^L 
Record,  ns  I  advised  you  I  would  do  when  I 
began  our  corresp>ondence. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the 
Record    end    to   insert    any  further  remarks 
you  might  like  to  make. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  B.  Curtis. 


CON-.RESS  OF  THE  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC.  September  7.  1962. 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Lee. 

Acting  Chairman,  Federal  Communications 
Comrnission.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr  Lee:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  August  17,  1962  advising  me  that  my  pre- 
vious letters  m  respect  to  the  NBC-TV 
presentation  "Battle  of  Newburgh"  would 
be  referred  to  the  full  Commission  for  con- 
sideration. 

I  have  decided  it  would  be  of  value  to 
place  In  the  Congressional  Record  the  perti- 
nent parts  of  my  file  on  this  subject  I 
shall  forward  a  copy  of  the  Congressional 
Record  with  this  material  to  the  Commis- 
sion when  this  has  been  done 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  B    Curtis 


BLOCKADE  OF  MILITARY  SHIP- 
MENTS TO  AND  FROM  CUBA 

Mrs  MAY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ne'v^-  York  fMr.  Derounian  i  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  thi.e  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER,  Ls  there  cbjection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  ob.iection 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr  Speaker,  last 
Tuesday  I  wrote  the  President  recom- 
mending that  the  United  States  institute 
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a  blockade  of  all  military  shipments  to 

and  from  Cuba: 

September  5,  1962. 
The  Puestsent, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Mt  Dear  Mb.  President:  In  1960,  as  Sen- 
ator, you  made  the  following  statements: 
"We  must  let  Mr.  Castro  know  that  we  do 
not  Intend  to  be  pushed  around.  •  •  •  We 
must  let  Mr.  Khrushchev  know  that  we  are 
permitting  no  expansion  of  his  foothold  In 
our  hemisphere  •  •  •  we  should  consider 
measures  to  prevent  goods  from  being 
shipped  to  Castro  via  a  third  country." 

This  was  good  advice  then  and  It  Is  good 
advice  now.  Since  you  assumed  the  Presi- 
dency, not  only  has  Castro  pushed  us  around 
but  he  has  kicked  us  In  the  teeth  and  Is 
now  spitting  In  our  faces.  His  la  the  second 
most  powerful  military  force  In  this  hem- 
isphere, where  VS.  prestige  has  been  shat- 
tered. It  Is  a  fact  that  Khrushchev  is  ex- 
panding his  foothold;  and  it  Is  certainly  true 
that  military  men  and  materiel  are  being 
shipped  to  Castro  directly  and  Indirectly  by 
the  Soviet. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  has  been  violated 
and  we  have  done  absolutely  nothing  hereto- 
fore.   It  is  time  to  act  now. 

Mr.  President,  at  one  time  you  wrote  very 
eloquently  about  courage.  Now  Is  the  time  to 
practice  It.  In  this,  the  American  people 
will  overwhelmingly  support  you. 

I,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  United 
States  institute  a  blockade  of  Cuba  prevent- 
ing any  further  military  shipments  to  or  from 
Cuba.    Our  national  security  Is  in  danger. 

I  am  sure  you  realize  that  appeasement  of 
Hitler  led  to  war  and  further  apf>easement  of 
the  demented,  bearded  dictator  of  Cuba  will 
certainly  eventually  lead  to  war. 

We  must  stop  this  Communist  cancer  now, 
with  or  without  the  cooperation  of  our  sister 
states  In  this  hemisphere. 
Respectfully. 

Steven  B  Derounian, 
Member  of  Congress,  Second  District. 
Neic  York- 

Today.  I  have  introduced  a  joint  reso- 
lution authorizing  the  President  to  em- 
ploy the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  protecting  the  security  of  free 
nations  in  the  Caribbean  areas  and  in 
Central  and  South  America: 

Whereas  the  primary  purpose  of  the  United 
States,  In  its  relations  with  all  other  nations. 
Is  to  develop  and  sustain  a  just  and  enduring 
peace  for  all:  and 

Whereas  threats  and  declarations  have 
been  and  are  being  made  which  Indicate  that 
free  nations  in  the  Caribbean  area  and  in 
Central  and  South  America  are  in  danger  of 
armed  attack;  and 

Whereas  such  events  would  gravely  en- 
danger the  peace  and  security  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere:    Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Re'^olved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatnes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  be  and  he 
hereby  Is  authorized  to  employ  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  as  he  deems 
r.ecessary  for  the  specific  purpose  of  securing 
and  protecting  free  nations  of  the  Caribbean 
area  and  of  Central  and  Soiith  America 
against  armed  attack,  this  authority  to  In- 
clude the  security  and  protection  of  such 
rehited  positions  and  territories  now  in  free 
hands  and  the  taking  of  such  other  measures 
as  he  Judges  to  be  required  or  appropriate  In 
assuring  the  defense  of  free  nations  of  the 
Caribbean  area  and  of  Central  and  South 
America 

This  joint  resolution  shall  expire  when 
the  President  shall  determine  that  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  Is 
reasonably  assured  by  International  condi- 
tions and  shall  so  report  to  the  Congress. 


This  is  comparable  to  the  Formosa 
resolution  enacted  by  the  Congress  in 
1955;  and  I  trust  it  will  have  the  effect 
of  stiffening  the  back  of  our  President 
so  that  he  may,  with  courage,  utilize  the 
authority  of  the  ofQce  he  now  holds;  that 
he  be  less  inclined  to  listen  to  the  ivory 
tower  theorists  or  the  pacifist  who  has 
been  influencing  our  foreign  policy  here- 
tofore. 

We  have  all  read  of  the  military  build- 
up of  Cuba,  the  setting  up  of  guided  mis- 
sile sites  and  other  bases,  100  miles  from 
the  coast  of  Florida:  of  the  continumg 
convoy  of  ships  from  the  Communist 
bloc  bringing  men  and  military  materiel 
to  Cuba.  It  has  been  reliably  reported 
that  in  a  check  period  between  July  26 
and  August  20.  alone,  some  60  Soviet 
vessels — twice  the  normal  traffic — car- 
ried equipment  to  Cuba.  And  out  of 
Moscow  a  statement  has  been  issued 
clearly  informing  us  that  the  Commu- 
nists will  give  all  the  military  and  tech- 
mcal  aid  to  Cuba  they  feel  is  necessary 
for  their  purposes. 

The  American  people  are  sick  and  tired 
of  cowering  before  the  Communist  thug. 
They  know  that  knucklmg  under  to  Hit- 
ler brought  war;  that  weakness  brings 
war  and  strength  assures  peace. 

I  hope  my  resolution  will  receive  im- 
mediate and  favorable  consideration. 


VIEWS  ABOUT  MEDICARE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Bell]  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BELL.  !  !r.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  issues 
which  have  come  before  us  during  the 
two  sessions  of  the  87th  Congress  have 
aroused  as  much  concern  and  developed 
as  much  public  interest  as  the  subject  of 
national  legislation  to  provide  medical 
care  for  our  older  citizens.  Most  im- 
pressive to  me  in  my  background  read- 
ing on  this  subject  were  the  following 
articles  which,  under  permission.  I  am 
placing  in  the  Conor ession.'\l  Record: 

[Prom  the  chamber  of  commerce) 
The    Case    Against    H  R     4222,    tke    Health 

iNStTRANCT  BENEFITS  ACT 

1.  it's  misladeled 
This  proposal,  better  known  as  the  King- 
Anderson   bill,   is   not  Insurance  because  Its 
benefits  are  not  guaranteed. 

2.    IT'S    NOT    NECESSAET 

The  contention  that  this  massive  new  pro- 
gram must  be  enacted  to  cope  with  a  prob- 
lem that  is  temporary  and  transitional  can- 
not be  supported  in  view  of  (a)  the  special 
tax  concessions  for  the  aged  with  modest  In- 
comes; (b)  the  rapid  Implementation  (38 
States.  3  territories)  of  the  1961  Kerr-Mllls 
law,  providing  financial  help  to  aged  per- 
sons unable  to  afford  essential  health  and 
m.-dical  care  expenditures,  and  (o  the  200- 
percent  growth  of  voluntary  health  Insur- 
ance during  the  past  10  years.  (More  than 
9  million  aged  now  have  such  Insurance,  and 
both  basic  and  major  medical  policies,  with 
the  right  of  renewal  guaranteed,  are  now 
available  to  all  the  aged.) 


3  rra  new  concepts  cannot  be  justified 
For  the  first  time,  social  security  taxes 
would  pay  for  services,  rather  than  pay  bene- 
fits In  cash — thus  denying  to  every  bene- 
ficiary the  right  to  decide  how  to  use  his  or 
her  Income.  For  the  first  time,  it  would 
provide  a  flat  benefit — the  same  for  every 
beneficiary — discarding  the  principle  of  re- 
lating benefits  to  previous  earnings,  social 
security  taxes  paid,  and  to  presumed  need. 
4.  it's  unfair 

Millions  of  workers  under  social  security — 
particularly  young  couples  raising  their 
children  and  buying  their  homes — would  be 
compelled  to  pay  hlj^her  and  higher  social 
security  taxes  as  long  as  they  work  to  finance 
health  care  services  for  older  people,  most  of 
whom  can  well  afford  health  Insurance. 

5.  it's  discriminatory 

At  least  3,500.000  of  the  17  million  aged  per- 
sons would  get  no  help  at  all. 

6.  rrs  limited  benefits  are  misrepresented 
The  administration  says  H.R.  4222  would 
provide  family  security  against  the  "fiscal 
bomb"  of  the  medical  costs  of  an  aged  par- 
ent. It  actually  would  provide  protection 
for  less  than  25  percent  of  the  annual  health 
and  medical  care  expenses  of  the  average  aged 
person.  It  provides  for  no  doctor  bills,  no 
surgery,  no  dental  care,  and  no  medicine  or 
drugs  except  when  administered  In  a  hospi- 
tal or  nursing  home, 

7.  it's  merely  a  "foot  in  the  door" 

The  ultimate  goal  of  the  King-Anderson 
bill  Is  clear.  Walter  Reuther  of  the  UAW 
told  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee:  "We  are 
extending  the  principle  of  social  security 
•  •  •  It  will  p:iy  for  services  rendered  •  •  • 
If  we  could  get  the  principle  established. 
we  want  to  build  on  that  principle  just  as 
we  built  on  the  social  security  principle." 
President  Kennedy  has  described  H  R.  4223 
as  a  "start." 

8.    ITS  COST  WOULD  BE  ENORMOUS 

Benefits  already  promised  require  a  48- 
percent  increase  in  social  security  payroll 
taxes  between  now  and  1968.  The  maximum 
tax  is  now  $150  a  year;  It  will  be  $222  In  6 
years.  For  the  self-employed.  It  will  be  $331 
in  1968.  All  costs  of  H.R.  4222  would  be  In 
addition  to  these.  They  would  amount  to 
at  least  $1,1  billion  In  the  first  year,  and 
would  rise  to  aboiit  $5  billion  annually  with- 
in   10   years. 
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[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune] 

What  Kennedy  Wants  and  What  the  AMA 

Wants 

The  Kennedy  administration's  Health  In- 
surance Benefits  Act  of  1961,  pending  in 
Congress,  has  this  preamble: 

"A.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  ( 1 1 
the  heavy  costs  of  hospital  care  and  related 
health  care  are  a  grave  threat  to  the  security 
of  aged  beneficiaries:  (2)  most  of  them  are 
not  able  to  qualify  for  and  to  afford  private 
Insurance  adequately  protecting  them 
against  such  costs;  (3»  many  of  them  are 
accordingly  forced  to  apply  for  private  or 
public  aid,  accentuating  the  financial  diffi- 
culties of  hospitals  and  private  or  public 
welfare  agencies  and  the  burdens  on  the  gen- 
eral revenues;  and  (4)  It  Is  In  the  interest  of 
the  general  welfare  for  financial  burdens 
resulting  from  hospital  services  and  related 
services  required  by  these  Individuals  to  be 
met  through   social  Insurance. 

"B.  The  purposes  of  this  act  are  to  provide 
aged  individuals  entitled  to  benefits  under 
the  old-age  survivors,  and  disability  Insur- 
ance system  with  basic  protection  against 
the  costs  of  inpatient  hospital  services  and 
skilled  nursing  home  services  and  to  provide 
In  addition,  as  an  alternative  to  Inpatient 
care,  protection  against  the  cost  of  home 
health  services  and  outpatient  hospital  diag- 


nostic services;  to  utilize  social  insurance 
for  financing  the  protection  so  provided:  to 
a&sure  adequate  and  prompt  payment  on  be- 
half of  these  individuals  to  the  providers  of 
these  services;  and  to  do  these  things  in  u 
manner  consistent  with  the  dignity  and  self- 
respect  of  each  individual,  without  inter- 
fering in  anyway  wltii  the  free  choice  of 
physicians  or  other  health  personnel  or  facili- 
ties by  the  individual  without  the  exercise 
of  any  Federal  suporvislon  or  control  over 
the  practice  of  medicine  by  any  doctor  or 
over  the  manner  in  which  medical  services 
are  provided  by  any  hospital." 

•  •  •  •  « 

aumlnlstbation  position 

Here  is  the  administration's  basic  posi- 
tion on  health  insurance  under  social  secu- 
rity as  given  by  the  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Department: 

"The  greatest  single  economic  threat  that 
most  older  people  face  today  Is  the  high 
cost  of  serious  Illness.  As  recently  as  1960, 
the  average  cost  of  a  day  of  hospital  care, 
for  example,  was  about  $15.  Today,  the 
average  cost  Is  over  $32.  and  the  end  Is  not 
in  sight. 

"Most  older  people  cannot  afford  to  pay 
for  lengthy  hospital  stays  out  of  their  own 
Incomes  or  savmgf^.  Nor  can  most  older 
people  afford  private  health  Insurance  that 
adequately  covers  these  costs. 

"Public  assistance  cannot  du  the  job  be- 
cause the  high  cost  of  medical  care  during 
the  years  of  retirement  is  not  primarily  a 
problem  of  the  very  poor  The  objective 
should  be  to  remove  for  all  the  aged  the 
haunting  fear  that  an  expensive  Illness  will 
wipe  out  a  lifetime  accumulation  of  sav- 
ings, tlireaten  the  ownership  of  a  home, 
force  dependence  on  children,  or  make  one, 
after  a  lifetime  of  Independence,  submit  to 
the  humiliation  of  a  test  of  need  and  In 
many  States  also  force  one's  children  to  a 
test  of  need.  ' 

PAID    UP    AT    6  5 

"The  Kennedy  administration  believes  that 
the  best  way  to  meet  major  health  care  costs 
in  old  age  is  to  prepare  for  the  inevitable 
ahead  of  time  through  small  regular  con- 
tributions diirlng  the  working  years.  This  Is 
what  the  adminlstraf  ion-sponsored  Klng- 
Andersou   bill  would  make  possible. 

"Under  the  President's  proposal,  working 
men  and  women  would  make  small  regular 
contributions — -about  $1  a  month  for  the 
average  worker^to  the  liealth  Insurance 
trust  fund,  and  at  age  65  they  would  have 
paid-up  health  Insurance  protection  against 
the  major  costs  of  serious  Illness  for  all  the 
rest  of  their  lives 

"They  would  be  buildinc  up  this  protec- 
tion, on  a  pay-as-they-earn  biisls,  at  a  time 
when  they  could  best  afford  the  small  costs 
Involved— during  their  working  years  They 
would  have  this  protection  when  they  would 
need  It  most  and  could  least  afford  it  after 
their  working  days  arc  over, 

"Furthermore,  as  soon  as  the  program  went 
Into  effect  the  same  protection  would  be 
immediately  available  to  all  persons  already 
65  and  over  who  had  contributed  to  social 
security  during  their  working  years  and  had 
become  eligible  for  cash  benefits. 

"The  Presideiit's  program  would  simply  add 
health  Insurance  protection  to  the  cash  re- 
tirement incomes  that  people  are  building 
under  social  security  and  to  do  it  in  the  same 
way." 

INCOMES    STUDIED 

"Older  jjeople  need  far  more  health  care 
than  younger  pjeople  and  have  far  less  Income 
from  which  to  meet  the  costs  of  health  care. 
The  aged  use  perhaps  three  times  as  many 
days  of  hospital  care  a  year  as  younger  per- 
sons— 9  out  of  10  people  over  65  will  be  hos- 
pitalized at  some  time  In  their  remaining 
lives  and  2  out  of  3  will  be  hospitalized  two 
or  more  times.  Premiums  paid  In  old  age, 
therefore,  have  to  be  high  to  cover  the  cost 
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and,  yet,  this  is  nt  the  very  time  when  In- 
comes are  low 

"Censrus  Bureau  figures  for  1960  show  that 
the  typical  elderly  couple  had  an  Income  of 
•2,530,  or  $1,265  a  person;  elderly  people  liv- 
ing alone  had  a  median  Income  of  $1,050. 
rhese  figures  include  all  the  types  of  Income, 

"Since  1949.  the  Income  of  the  aged  has  in- 
creased somewhat,  but  at  a  lesser  rate  than 
the  Income  of  yotinger  people.  And  a  large 
part  of  this  Increase  has  been  due  to  the 
maturing  of  tlie  social  security  program, 

"No  comparable  factor  of  improvement  is 
to  be  foreseen  for  the  next  decade  The  fi- 
nancial situation  of  the  aged  may  continue  to 
improve  but  not  enough  to  remove  the  fi- 
nancial problems  of  serious  Illness." 

CHIEF  ASSFTS  :  HOMES 

"The  fact  that  only  2  5  million  older  people 
are  on  public  assistance  does  not  mean  that 
all  other  old  people  are  well  off.  Tlie  reason 
so  few  aged  people  are  on  public  assistance  is 
that  a.sslstance  programs  generally  are  ex- 
tremely restrictive.  If  the  public  assistance 
rules  were  liberalized  so  that  all  the  aged 
with  $1,000  or  less  of  yearly  income  were 
aided,  about  half  the  aged  would  be  eligible 
for  relief. 

"One-half  of  all  soclsl  security  beneficiaries 
have  a  net  worth  of  aboxit  $5,000.  The  chief 
asset  of  beneficiaries  is  their  homes  Few 
would  suggest  that  aped  people's  homes 
should  be  sold  to  pay  medical  bills.  Even 
the  public  assistance  programs  do  not  re- 
quire this  step.  The  1960  figures  from  the 
Survey  of  Consumer  Finances  show  that  two 
out  of  every  five  aged  people  have  savings 
and  other  liquid  assets  of  only  $200  or 
less — amounts  that  would  not  go  far  in 
meeting  the  cost  of  expensive  Illness  There 
is  no  indication  that  the  savings  and  other 
liquid  assets  of  the  elderly  are  growing  faster 
than  medical  costs  and  needs,  ' 

AMA    STATEMENT 

To  the  general  statenients  of  purpose,  the 
American  Medical  Association  says: 

"The   major   fallacy   of   providing   medical 
care    for    the    aged    under    the    act    is    that 
it  is  based  on  the  erroneous  assumption  that 
a  majority  of  the  aged  are   in  need  of  this 
type   of   care   .ind  are   financially   unable   to 
meet  the  cost      This  attitude  is  Indicated  by 
the  wide  publication  of  a  statement  that  in 
1957    three-fifths  of  the  people  65  and  over 
had  less  than  $1,000  in  money  income  •••••• 

contained  In  a  report  to  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

"In  effect  this  statement  means  that  9 
million  of  vvr  15  million  people  over  65  have 
Incomes  of  less  than  $1,000.  Yet  there  are 
only  2.5  million  p>eople  on  the  public  assist- 
ance rolls.  It  should  be  obvious,  therefore, 
that  In  arriving  at  this  conclusion  non- 
working  wives  and  other  dependents  are  in- 
cluded in  the  computation.  •    •    • 

"The  same  report  points  out  that  the 
median  total  income  of  retired  social  se- 
curity beneficiaries  Is  $183  a  month.  It  also 
points  out  that  the  average  retired  couple 
had  a  median  net  worth  of  $9,620  and  that 
75  percent  of  OASDI  beneficiary  couples  own 
their  own  homes  with  a  median  equity  of 
$8,360;  87  percent  of  these  homes  are 
mortgage  free,    •    *    • 

"Much  also  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
the  average  social  security  payment  Is  ap- 
proximately $73  a  month.  This  figure  does 
not  Include  such  other  sources  of  Income  as: 

"A.  One  and  a  half  million  people  now  re- 
ceive cash  benefits  from  corporate  pension 
plans.  In  the  futiu-e  19  million  people  now 
covered  by  sucli  plans  will  also  receive  these 
benefits.  The  number  covered  by  corporate 
penlson  plans  Is  growing  at  a  rate  of  about 
1  million  a  year.  •  •  • 

"B.  One  million  retired  persons  currently 
receive  annuities  which  were  privately  pur- 
chased. Here  again  the  number  Is  expected 
to  be   larger  In  the  future. 


"C  One  million  persons  over  65  receive 
veterans  pensions  and  are  also  eligible  to 
receive  social  secur;tT  benefits  This  num- 
ber will  increase  rapidly  In  future  years 
because  of  the  aging  of  the  veterans 
population. 

"D.  Four  million  lndi\iduals  over  65  are 
employed,  some  of  whom  are  receiving  so- 
cial security  benefits  and  Income  relatively 
the  same  as  the  average  of  other  workers, 

"On  its  face,  the  assumptlt  n  that  all  15 
million  of  our  nged  are  HI  and  in  need  of 
medical  care  is  patently  false." 

ARGUMENTS    AGAINST 

The  AMA's  argxmienis  against  the  social 
security  approach  follow; 

'A.  The  so-called  social  security  approach 
for  medical  care  for  the  aged  will  not  pro- 
vide, in  most  instances,  care  where  the  care 
is  needed;  namely,  among  the  indigent  and 
the  near-indigent.  Of  the  2  5  million  per- 
sons receiving  old-age  assistance,  only  600- 
000  would  receive  medical  benefits  under  the 
social  security  approach  and  in  some  cases 
not  as  extensive  medical  care  benefits  as 
they  currently  receive, 

"B.  The  social  security  approach  will  be- 
come more  expensive  as  the  number  of  the 
aged  increa.ses  even  though  the  proportion 
of  needy  aged  will  be  decreasing  It  Is  es- 
timated that  there  win  be  20  million  people 
t.ver  65  in  1970,  90  p»»rcent  n?  whom  will  be 
covered  by  social  secvirlty  The  percentr^ge 
Of  Individuals  over  65  receiving  oid-age  as- 
sistance, which  was  22  percent  In  1950, 
dropped  to  15  percent  in  1959  By  1970,  It 
is  expected  that  this  percentage  will  be  11 
percent. 

"C.  The  social  security  approach  Is  unnec- 
essary. In  January  1960.  49  percent  of  those 
over  66,  or  approximately  77  million  per- 
sons, had  some  form  of  health  insurance 
The  Insurance  industry  estimates  that  by 
1970.  90  percent  of  the  aged  waiiiing  cover- 
age will  have  It,  Until  that  time  those  who 
are  in  need  and  who  cannot  afford  private 
health  Insurance  can  receive  care  under  the 
public  assistance  programs  such  as  the  old- 
age  assistance  and  medical  assistance  for  the 
aged  program,  through  veterans'  medical 
care  programs,  or  medical  care  programs  for 
retired  military  personnel  and  their  depend- 
ents." 

AN    UNFAIE     APPROACH 

"D.  The  social  security  approach  is  unfair 
in  that  it  places  the  burden  of  meeting  the 
cost  of  the  program  only  on  low-income 
workers,  and  then  on  gross  income  up  t<j 
$5  000.  Senator  Kerr  has  estimated  that  *<) 
percent  of  taxable  Income  in  the  United 
States  is  not  subject  to  social  security  tax 
If  medical  care  for  the  aged  is  a  national 
problem,  it  should  be  financed  Irom  general 
revenues.   •    •    • 

'  E.  The  social  security  approach  to  med- 
ical care  for  the  aged  would  lead  to  over- 
crowding of  existing  facilities  A  1957  re- 
port by  the  Blue  Cross  Commission  indicated 
that  utilization  of  hospitals  by  Americans 
over  65  under  Blue  Cross  plans  was  2  5-3 
days  per  year.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Sas- 
katchewan. Canada,  which  has  'Iree  medical 
care,  utilization  by  the  same  age  group  aver- 
ages more  than  twice  as  much,  or  7  days  per 
year. 

"F.  The  social  security  approach  would 
eliminate  the  States'  historical  respoiislbll- 
ity.  Some  States  may  be  williiig  to  escape 
this  responsibility  by  putting  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  Federal  Govenunent. 

"G.  The  social  security  approach  would 
seriously  affect  the  insiu-ance  industry  by 
eliminating  7.7  million  aged  customers." 

HEW    ANSWERS    ATTACK 

To  this  attack  on  the  scxrlal  security  con- 
cept of  the  bill,  the  HEW  saj-s: 

"The  argument  that  the  social  security  ap- 
proach would  not  cover  all  of  the  health 
care  costs  of  social  security  beneficiaries  and 
that  some  aged  people  would  not  be  covered 
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under  the  proposal  ls  not  a  valid  argument 
against  the  President's  proposal.  The  ad- 
ministration proposal  is  designed  to  provide 
meaningful  protection  against  the  devastat- 
ingiy  high  health  costs  for  the  vast  majority 
of  '16  a:^ed  85  percent  of  them  now:  95  per- 
cent of  them  in  the  future.  Social  security 
paid  benefits  to  no  one  in  1937  and  to  only 
15  percent  of  the  aged  even  as  late  as  1949. 

Actually,  the  proposed  benefits  are 
br  ader  than  those  that  would  be  provided 
under  the  proposed  nationwide  Blue  Cross 
policy  for  the  aged  at  costs  of  $12  a  month 
for  the  individual  and  broader  than  hospital 
b?nef.t6  provided  the  medically  indigent 
under  most  Kerr-MiUs  medical  care  pro- 
grams. Only  24  States  and  3  territories  have 
.ir-.v  Kerr-Mills  pr'igrams,  and  s^^me  provide 
as  few  as  6.  7  or  10  days  of  hospital  care. 
One  excludes  coverage  of  the  first  30  days  of 
ho.<;pital  care." 


[Prom  Congressional   Quarterly] 

Text   of   President    Kennfdys    Febrtary    27 
He-alth   Care   Message 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statei> 

The  basic  resource  of  a  nation  is  its  people 
Its  strength  can  be  no  greater  than  the 
health  and  vitality  of  its  popvilation.  Pre- 
ventable sickness,  disability  and  physical  or 
mental  incapacity  are  matters  of  both  indi- 
vidual and  national  concern. 

We  can  take  justifiable  pride  in  our 
achievements  in  the  field  of  medicine  '  '  • 
But  measured  against  our  capability  m  the 
fields  of  health  and  medical  care  measured 
against  the  scope  of  the  problems  that  re- 
main and  the  opportunities  lo  be  seized,  this 
Nation  still  falls  far  shtjrt  of  I'i;  responsi- 
bility,   •    *    • 

Prolonged  and  costly  illness  in  later  years 
robs  too  many  of  our  elder  citizens  of  pride, 
purpose,  and  savings.   •    •    • 

Basically,  health  care  is  a  responsibility  of 
individuals  and  families,  of  communities  and 
voluntary  agencies,  of  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments Bu-  the  Federal  Government 
shfires  this  responsibility  by  providing  lead- 
ership, guidance,  and  siippor-  m  arc.-  of 
national  concern     •    •    * 

I.    HEALTH     INsfRANCE    FOR    THE    AGED 

Qur  social  insurance  system  today  euard.s 
against  nearly  every  major  financial  setback 
retirement,  death,  disability,  and  unemploy- 
ment. But  it  does  not  protect  our  older 
Citizens  against  the  hardships  of  prolonged 
and  expensive  Illness  Under  our  social 
security  system,  a  retired  person  receives 
cash  benefits  to  help  meet  the  basic  cost  of 
food,  shelter,  and  clothing—  benefits  to  which 
he  is  entitled  by  reason  of  the  contributions 
he  made  during  his  working  years  They 
permit  him  to  live  in  dignity  and  with  inde- 
pendence—but only  if  a  sprioMs  illness  does 
not  overtake  him. 

For,  compared  to  the  rest  of  us,  our  older 
citizens  go  to  the  hospiUil  more  often — they 
have  more  days  of  illness — and  their  stays  in 
the  hospital  are  thus  more  costly.  But  both 
their  income  and  the  proportion  of  their 
hospital  bill  covered  by  private  Insurance 
are,  in  most  cases,  substantially  lower  than 
those  of  younger  persons. 

Private  health  insurance  has  made  notable 
advances  in  recent  years.  But  older  people, 
who  need  it  most  but  can  afford  it  least,  are 
still  unable  to  pay  the  high  premiums  made 
necessary  by  their  disproportionately  heavy 
use  of  health  care  services  and  facilities,  if 
eligibility  requirements  are  to  be  low  and 
the  scope  of  benefits  broad.  Today,  oiily 
about  half  of  our  aged  population  has  any 
health  insurance  of  any  kind-  and  most  of 
these  have  insufficient  coverage. 

To  be  sure,  welfare  assistance,  and  Federal 
legislation  to  help  the  needy  or  'medically 
Indigent."  will  provide  health  services  in 
some  instances.  But  this  kind  of  help  is  not 
only  less  appealing,  coupled  as  it  is  with  a 
means  test,  It  reaches  very  few  of  those  who 


are  not  eligible  for  public  assistance  but  are 
still  not  able  to  afford  the  care  they  need. 

I  therefore  recommend  again  the  enact- 
ment of  a  health  Insurance  program  for  the 
elderly  under  the  sixial  security  system.  By 
this  means  the  cost  of  health  services  In  later 
years  can  i>e  spread  over  the  working  years — 
and  every  worker  can  face  the  future  with 
pride  and  cnfldence,  •  •  • 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing a  gap  in  our  self-financed,  contribu- 
tory social  insurance  system.  These  are  all 
insurance  benefits  which  will  be  available  to 
everyone  over  65  who  is  eligible  for  social 
security  or  railroad  retirement  benefits. 
They  would  be  entirely  self-financed  by  an 
Increase  In  social  security  contributions  of 
one-quarter  of  1  percent  each  on  employers 
and  employees,  and  by  an  Increase  In  the 
maximum  earnings  base  from  $4,800  a  year 
to  $5,200  a  year.  No  burden  on  the  general 
revenues  Is  involved.  •  •  • 

CONCLUSION 

Good  health  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  "pursuit  of  happiness."  Whenever 
the  miracles  of  modern  medicine  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  group  of  Americans,  for 
whatever  reason — economic,  geographic,  oc- 
cupational, or  other — we  must  find  a  way  to 
meet  their  needs  and  fulfill  their  hopes.  For 
one  true  measure  of  a  nation  is  its  success  In 
fulfilling  the  promise  of  a  better  life  for 
each  of  its  members.  Let  this  be  the  meas- 
ure of  our  Nation, 

John  F,  Kennedy. 


CONGRESSIONAL       HEARINGS       ON 
THE  GARMENT  INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr,  Halpern]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr,  Speaker,  all  of 
us  in  this  House.  I  am  certain,  agree 
with  the  importance  of  congressional 
public  hea:ing.s  and  the  valuable  pur- 
pose they  serve  toward  full  airing  and 
evaluation  of  the  vital  problems  facing 
our  Nation  Through  such  basic  demo- 
cratic procedure,  we  continue  to 
strengthen  America's  great  institutions 
and  free  way  of  life.  It  is  because  of  the 
importance  of  this  process  that  it  is 
vital  that  we  cherish  the  use  of  this 
power — that  it  be  safeguarded  from 
abuses  which  have  often  weakened, 
Wittingly  or  otherwise,  the  efTectiveness 
of  their  purpose.  That  is  why  it  is  most 
vital  that  its  purpose  be  thoroughly 
clarified  in  order  to  avoid  any  public 
misconception  of  its  objectives. 

Often,  the  timing  of  such  hearings,  the 
scheduled  appearance  of  important  wit- 
nesses, advance  news  leaks  and  out-of- 
context  statements  cast  a  light  on  the 
proceeding-s  which  results  in  misunder- 
standings, misconceptions,  and  un- 
founded reflections  on  character.  I 
often  question  whether  the  objectives 
of  some  of  these  inquiries  could  not  be 
more  fully  accomplished  without  the 
unnecessary  public  exposures  which 
could  cause  gro.ss  misconceptions  and 
throw  the  entire  purpose  out  of  all  pro- 
portion. Many  times  the  points  in  ques- 
tion are  minor  within  the  overall  picture 
and  the  committee  could  well  serve  its 
purpose  by  use  of  executive  sessions 
rather  than  public  inquiries. 

Such  is  the  case.  I  feel,  in  regard  to 
the  recent  hearings  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Subcommittee  investi- 
gating New  York's  garment  industry. 


Let  me  make  clear  I  do  not  question 
for  a  moment  the  integrity  of  the  com- 
mittee nor  the  sincerity  of  its  motives. 
I  feel,  however,  because  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  particular  union  involved 
and  the  stature  of  its  legendary,  re- 
nowned president,  the  obvious  resultant 
exploitation  and  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding it  could  cause  an  unfair  re- 
flection. 

For  the  sake  of  clearing  the  air — al- 
though Heaven  knows,  the  ILGWU  and 
David  Dubinsky  need  no  defcn.se  from 
me  or  anyone  else — I  want  to  present  to 
my  colleagues  a  picture  of  the  hearing 
in  proper  perspective. 

I  speak  purely  out  of  respect  for  the 
great  contributions  made,  not  just  to 
labor  and  industry,  but  to  all  America, 
by  this  union  and  by  one  of  the  most 
dedicated  and  beloved  labor  leaders  of 
all  times. 

Many  of  my  constituents  work  in  the 
trades  covered  by  this  union  I  know 
I  voice  their  feelings  and  I  am  certain 
I  reflect  the  respect  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  are  aware  ol  the  ILGWU's  in- 
valuable role  on  the  American  scene. 

Mr,  Dubinsky's  testimony  before  the 
committee  was  masterful.  It  typified 
the  brilliance  of  this  man  and  bore  out 
the  greatness  within  him.  How  right 
he  was  when  he  deplored  the  unfortu- 
nate insinuations,  implications,  and 
news  leaks  by  committee  stafTs  that  could 
have  affected  the  union's  prestige,  and 
hence,  the  welfare  of  its  members. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  assured  Mr.  Dubinsky  that 
neither  he  nor  ihe  union  was  being  ac- 
cused of  anything.  I  am  hiippy  that  the 
chairman  decried  the  possibilitv  that 
there  was  a  news  leak  by  the  staff  to  the 
press. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Mr.  Dubinsky  .so 
eloquently  testified,  his  union  has  fought 
labor  racketeers  not  only  within  its  own 
ranks,  but  within  the  entire  labor  move- 
ment. ILCWU's  role  in  chaneme  labor's 
traditional  hands-off  policy  on  rack- 
eteering is  outstanding.  No  union  faced 
with  the  conditions  it  encountered  since 
its  inception  could  have  done  a  better 
job  in  the  relatively  short  period  of  years 
of  its  existence.  It  is  an  incredible  story 
of  success,  of  labor  statesmanship,  of  un- 
ion democracy  at  its  best 

The  charge  of  discrimination.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Is  utterly  ridiculous.  To  the 
contrary,  there  is  only  one  kind  of  mem- 
bership in  the  ILG"WU— a  one-class 
kind;  they  meet  together,  celebrate  to- 
gether, fight  for  common  causes  to- 
gether. And,  of  importance,  they  tram 
together  within  the  union's  mass  training 
program.  The  union  does  not  evaluate 
leadership  qualities  on  the  basis  of  race, 
creed,  color,  or  religion.  If  one  has  what 
it  takes,  he  or  she  is  recognized.  In  no 
instance  could  any  antagonist  point  to 
any  individual  who  applied  as  a  business 
agent  or  manager,  or  any  other  capacity, 
who  was  turned  down  because  of  ethnic 
or  religious  background. 

The  contention  itself  is  prepostei'ous 
and  would  be  laughable  had  it  not  been 
seriously  made,  Mr,  Speaker,  there  is 
no  individual  more  in  the  forefront  for 
equality  of  opportunity  and  human  dig- 
nity than  David  Dubinsky,     This  union. 
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through  its  president,  launched  union 
drives  in  the  South  and  initiated  moves 
to  bring  unionism  to  Puerto  Rico  And 
yet.  the  HjCWU  was  accused  of  being 
discriminatory  against  Negro  and  Span- 
ish-speaking workers.  Imagine  that, 
Mr  Speaker,  This  is  not  only  unfair. 
but  an  outright  untruth.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  how  could  there  be  di.scnmina- 
tion  in  a  union  that  has  no  .seniority 
system  in  its  shop.  Instead,  the  rule  of 
equal  dnision  of  work  is  used.  This  is 
cei-tainly  a  buttress  against  discrimina- 
tion in  any  fonn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  admittedly  there  may  be 
some  weak  spots  in  the  ornanization 
that  should  be  corrected.  It  is  relatively 
simple  to  find  shortcomings  within  any 
organization  of  such  scope.  I  would  be 
surpi  ised  if  there  were  not.  In  this  case, 
there  is  no  denying  .some  dissident  ele- 
ments have  exploited  these  weaknesses — 
but  far  out  of  proportion  to  reality. 
Some  undoubtedly  had  basis.  But  be- 
lieve me.  my  colleagues,  most  were  with- 
out an  iota  of  reasonable  cause.  Let  us 
look  at  the  picture  in  balance,  the 
weaknesses  against  the  strength.  It  iS 
like  visualizing  a  pebble  next  to  the  Rock 
of  Gibraltar. 

Mr  Dubinsky  himself  agrees  that  the 
"blank  check  "  resignation  clause  in  the 
union's  constitution — well  intentioned  as 
it  may  be — should  be  amended  to  guar- 
antee the  right  cf  appeal  to  officers  who 
were  asked  to  resign.  To  the  unions 
credit,  despite  the  lack  of  such  a  provi- 
sion, there  has  never  been  abuse  or  ad- 
vantage taken  of  this  omission.  To  the 
contrary,  resignations  under  the  original 
clause  have  been  few  and  far  between 
and  I  am  confident  that  there  is  not  a 
single  instance  where  the  acceptance  was 
not  fully  justified  and  that  all  the  ap- 
peals in  tiie  world  would  not  have  re- 
versed the  initial  action 

The  revered  labor  leader  also  granted 
that  one  of  the  locals  has  been  the  "prob- 
lem child"  of  the  union  But.  as  he 
brought  out,  this  local.  No  102,  is  not 
constituted  of  garment  workers  as  such, 
but  engaged  in  the  trucking  end  of  the 
trade.  The  big  question  of  whether  to 
expel  thi.'5  local  or  revoke  its  chai  ter  be- 
cause of  the  unlawful  activities  of  some 
of  its  offl rials  was  resolved  by  keeping  it 
within  tlie  union  so  that  a  measure  of 
control  could  be  exercised. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  Ukc  to  point  out 
that  Mr.  Dubinsky  assured  the  commit- 
tee that  he  would  leave  no  stones  un- 
turned to  correct  whatever  weak  spoLs 
exist  In  making  this  assurance,  he  ac- 
knowledged that  valuable  role  of  the 
committee  In  uncovering  certain  condi- 
tions. And.  you  can  take  it  from  me 
that  Dave  Dubinsky  means  what  he  says 
when  he  states:  "'We'll  correct  them" 

Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  where  a  com- 
mittee inquiry  serves  a  constiTictive  pur- 
pose. There  can  be  no  argument  on  that 
score,  but  I  firmly  feel  this  could  have 
been  accomplished  by  executive  session 
without  the  unnecessary  fanfare  and  un- 
fair pubhcity.  I  want  the  record  to 
show,  however,  "that  important  as  these 
instances  may  seem,  they  are  but  few 
and  thai  in  the  overall  picture,  the 
ILGWU  IS  a  symbol  of  accomplishment, 
a  tower  of  strength  in  America's  labor 
movement. 


This  uiuon  has  played  a  vital  role  in 
winning  for  the  American  working  man 
and  woman  such  great  social  advances 
as  social  security,  unemployment  Insur- 
ance, workman's  compensation,  mini- 
mum wage,  shorter  hours  and  a  multi- 
tude of  enlightened  .social  welfare  pro- 
grams benefiting  all  Americans.  It  has 
contributed  imnieasurably  toward 
achieving  fair  standards,  the  dignity  of 
a  voice  m  their  own  conditions  of  em- 
ployment, and  a  position  of  respect  in 
their  communities.  Working  men  and 
women  in  America  feel  secure  in  their 
knowledge  that  their  hard-won  rights 
are  protected  by  their  unions,  so  admii- 
ably  exemplified  by  the  ILGWU. 


A  NATIONAL  CHILDREN'S  THEATER 
AND  ART  CENTER 

'Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Ke.^rns!  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ex- 
ecutive board  of  the  Children's  Theater 
of  Washington  has  appealed  to  August 
Heckscher.  the  President's  art  consult- 
ant, to  support  the  President's  1960  plan 
to  save  the  Belasco  Theater  on  Lafayette 
Square,  The  board  would  make  the 
Belasco  a  National  Children's  Theater 
and  Art  Center. 

They  ha\e  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Hecks- 
cher that  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  magazine  in  December  1959,  writ- 
ten by  the  distinguished  music  and 
drama  critic.  Howard  Taubman,  and 
titled  "Is  Washington  a  Hick  Town,"  de- 
clared that  Washington  was  behind 
Tiflis.  U  S,S.R.,  in  the  arts,  since  Tiflis, 
a  provincial  city  far  removed  from  Mos- 
cow, had  four  theaters  for  children. 

In  answer  to  Mr,  Heckscher.  the  execu- 
tive board  of  the  Children's  Theater  of 
Washington  declared : 

It  seems  absurd  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  destroy  a  building  of  such  cul- 
tural significance,  so  Ideally  located  for  a 
Children's  Theater  and  Art  Center,  The 
Wishlngttm  Opera  Society  in  1960  lead  in  the 
fi'rmatlon  cif  the  Citizens  Committee  To  Save 
the  Belasco  Theater  and  at  that  time  it  was 
their  estimate  that  $500. 000  would  be  needed 
to  restore  the  Belasco  to  theater  u.se. 

At  the  request  of  the  executive  board 
of  the  Children's  Theater  of  Washing- 
ton our  dear  friends  and  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  i  Mr.  CellerI 
and  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Dowdy  i .  have  recently  introduced  meas- 
ures similar  to  my  own  joint  resolution 
to  sa\e  the  Belasco  Theater. 

At  the  same  time  our  dear  friends  and 
colleagues,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr,  WiDNALLl  and  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Kyl),  have,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  management  of  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra,  introduced  meas- 
ures calling  for  a  public  hearing  before 
the  Belasco.  Keith's    and  Capitol  Thea- 


ters are  destroyed,  public  hearings  which 
would  give  every  iiiterested  citizen  the 
oppoi-tunity  to  propose  alternative 
courses  of  action. 

All  of  us  recall  the  history  books  which 
reported  how  cultural  facilities  were  de- 
stroyed centuries  ago  by  armies  These 
were  presented  as  horrible  examples  of 
barbarism. 

Here  in  the  Nations  Capital,  as  M; 
Heckscher  has  pointed  out  in  a  letter  to 
the  president  of  the  Childreiis  Theater 
of  Washington,  the  Belasco  Theater  is 
to  be  destioyed  because  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  testified  that 
the  Belasco  is  of  limit.ed  historical 
significance." 

Mr.  Heckscher  also  wrote  that  my  res- 
olution "does  not  provide  for  any  appro- 
priation to  finance  the  remodeling." 

President  Kennedy  s  1960  bill.  S.  3280 
also  did  not  provide  for  any  appropria- 
tion to  finance  the  remodeling  of  the 
Belasco  Theater  President  Kennedy's 
bin  provided: 

The  Administrator  of  General  Services  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  restore  the  Bel- 
asco Theater  to  a  condition  at  least  equal 
to  its  ci  nditlon  at  the  time  It  was  acquired 
by  tile  Federal  Government  Tlie  National 
Park  Service,  and  the  District  of  Coiunibia 
Recreation  Department,  shall  ad\ise  and  a.«- 
sist  the  Administrator  in  the  restoration  ana 
management  of  the  Belasco  Theater  as  a 
municipal  art  center. 

Mrs.  Samuel  R.  Hook,  president  of  the 
Children's  Theater  of  Washington,  in 
her  reply  to  Mr.  Heckscher,  declares: 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  yoiir  views 
as  to  the  cultural  significance  of  the  Belasco 
Theater  and.  particularly,  your  views  of 
President  Kennedy's  great  bill  which  is  the 
hisiorif  precedent  on  which  Congressmen 
Celler  and  Dowdt  based  their  bills. 

It  \,ill  be  extremely  interesting,  to 
those  of  us  who  believe  that  the  chil- 
dren cf  this  Nation  are  more  desei-ving 
of  access  to  the  arts  than  the  children 
of  Tillis.  U.S.S.R,.  to  know  how  Mr. 
Augus';  Heckscher  answers  this  simple 
question  which  will  determine  the  fate 
of  one  of  the  most  strategically  located 
theaters  in  the  world. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  aii 
exchange  of  letters  between  August 
Heckscher  and  the  president  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Theater  of  Washington,  as  well  as 
the  joint  resolutions  introduced  by  our 
colleagues  to  save  the  Belasco  Theater 
for  cultural  pui^oses. 

I  also  include  an  article  from  the 
Washington  (D.C.»  Evening  Star  setting 
forth  :he  cultural  history  of  the  Belasco 
Theater  which  this  administration  now 
seems  bent  on  destroying.  If  this  ad- 
ministration does  not  take  a  more  con- 
structive position  in  tlie  arts  than  it  is 
taking  on  the  Bela.sco,  it  will  not  be 
given  much  space  in  Uie  history  books 
our  grandchildren  read. 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  aits,  as  in  other  matters,  must  be 
constructive,  not  destructive.  As  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  said  so  well  in  his  1955 
message  oii  the  state  of  the  Union; 

In  tie  advfincement  of  the  varlou?  activi- 
ties wMch  will  make  our  civilization  endure 
and  flo  Irish,  the  Federal  Government  should 
do  mote  to  give  official  recognition  to  the 
Importfince  of  the  arts  and  other  cultural 
activities. 
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I  know  that  our  colleagues  who  have, 
without  thought  of  partisan  interest,  in- 
troduced measures  to  save  the  Belasco 
Theater,  as  well  as  the  Keith's  and 
Capitol  Theaters,  will  continue  to  work 
for  these  measures  whatever  position  Mr, 
August  Heckscher.  or.  for  that  matter, 
the  painter.  William  Walton,  may  take 
with  regard  to  Washington's  fast  dis- 
appearing cultural  facilities.  What  the 
President  clearly  needs  is  some  new  cul- 
tural advisers  if  these  facilities  are  to  be 

saved. 

The  White  House, 
Washington.  DC.  September  7.  2962. 
Mrs.  S.  R.  Hook. 

President,    the   Cfiildrcn'.'<    Theater   of   Wash- 
ington. Falls  Church.  Va. 

Dear  Mrs.  Hook;  Your  letter  to  President 
Kennedy  In  regard  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Belasco  Theater  has  been  passed  on  to  me  in 
my  capacity  as  special  consultant  on  the 
arts. 

I  know  that  President  aid  Mrs  Kennedy 
are  aware  of  the  tine  pro^^rams  sponsored  by 
the  Children's  TTieat^r  in  Washington,  and 
appreciative  of  the  real  contribution  it 
maKes  to  the  cultural  life  of  Washint^t<in. 
In  our  consideration  of  the  cultural  oppor- 
tunities and  needs  of  the  Nation's  Capital, 
the  role  of  the  Childreii's  Theater  is  fully 
recognized 

I  should  like  to  as.«ure  you  'hat  this  office 
has  given  serious  consideration  to  the  use 
of  the  BelAsco  for  this  purpose  As  you  un- 
doubtedly know,  the  National  Trust  for  His- 
ttirlc  Preservation  has  stated  it  could  not 
endorse  the  preserv;it;on  of  the  Bela.sco  for 
grounds  of  historic  nr  architectviral  merit, 
.\nd  the  Departmeii'  of  the  Interior  has  tes- 
tified that  the  Belasco  is  of  limited  histori- 
cal significance 

I  also  understand  there  are  very  serious 
technical  and  physical  ditficulties  relating 
to  its  restoration,  and  considerable  question 
as  to  whether  it  would  be  econtimicaily  fea- 
sible Unfortunately,  Congressman  Kearn.s' 
resolution  does  not  provide  for  any  appro- 
priation to  finance  the  remodeling. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ai"<;i  ,sT  Heckschfr 
Special  Cor'.mltam  on  the  Arts. 

Septf.mbfr  9    1962 

Mr      AlGI  ST    Htl  KSCHER 

Special  Conmltant  on  t'le  A't.^ 
The   White  Hou^e    WashLtrigton.  DC 

De.^r  Mr  Heck-scher  The  executive  board 
of  the  Children  s  Theater  of  Washington  ap- 
preciates very  much  your  letter  of  Septem- 
ber 7,  1962.  which  recognizes  the  value  and 
worth  of  our  contribution  to  the  cultural 
life  of  Washington  As  a  volunteer  group  of 
dedicated  women  we  t^ive  in  e-xcss  of  10,000 
working  hours  per  year  in  carrying  out  this 
program.  U-.ck  of  facilities,  which  would  be 
insurmountable  and  completely  irustrating 
to  a  less  sincere  group  prevent  us  from  pre- 
senting to  the  children  of  Washington  the 
kind  o;  program  and  training  m  the  theater 
arts  field  which  is  so  much   needed. 

As  a  comparison  to  the  complete  lack  of 
facilities  in  Washington  I  quote  from  an 
article  in  the  New  York  Times  li:  December 
1959.  by  Howard  Taubman,  titled  Ts  Wash- 
ington a  Hick  Town,  '  which  states  that  Tlflis. 
U  S  S  R  .  a  provincial  town  far  removed  from 
Moscow,  has  several  children's  theaters. 

Are  the  children  of  the  Nation's  Capital 
:ess  deserving''  Must  the  richest  nation  in 
the  world  continue  to  deprive  its  children 
culturally  when  money  is  found  to  finance 
roads  in  the  amount  of  $64  million  in  the 
ctirrent  District  of  Columbia  budget  and  a 
stadium  which  in  interest  alone  is  costing 
the  District  $800,000  per  year  with  little  hope 
that  the  cost  will  be  lessened  In  the  coming 
years? 

It  seems  absurd  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  destroy  a  btilldmg  of  such  cul- 


tural significance,  so  ideally  located  for  a 
children's  theater  and  art  center.  The 
Washington  Opera  Society  in  1960  led  In  the 
formation  of  the  citizens  committee  to  save 
the  Belasco  Theater  and  at  that  time  It  was 
their  estimate  that  $500  000  would  be  needed 
to  restore  the  Belasco  to  theater  use.  The 
District  of  Columbia  Recreation  Department 
estimates  an  operating  cost  of  $66,000  per 
year  Our  program  in  the  past  year,  limited 
by  lack  of  facilities,  reached  60.000  children. 
With  adequate  facilities  we  would  more  than 
double  that  number.  A  cost  of  about  50 
cents  per  year  per  child.  Are  our  children 
not  worth  this  so  small  an  amount? 

We  do  not  quarrel  with  the  statement 
that  the  Belasco  Theater  Is  of  no  great  hls- 
t^.rical  interest,  although  given  another  few 
years  I  am  sure  It  would  qualify,  but  we  do 
declare  it  to  be  culturally  significant  and 
eminently  suited  to  meet  our  needs.  I  en- 
close a  copy  of  an  article  by  Day  Thorpe 
which  I  am  sure  you  will  find  bears  out  oxir 
■Statement.  I  also  quote  from  the  first  para- 
graph of  the  May  19,  1960,  statement  on  be- 
half of  the  national  trust  for  historical 
preservation  concerning  S.  3279,  S,  3280,  and 
S  3403  concerning  the  buildings  on  the  east 
side  of  Lafayette  Square  In  Washington — 
The  n.itional  trust  for  historic  preservation 
feels  that  there  are  really  two  issues  Involved 
in  this  group  of  buildings. 

"One  is  the  proposed  retention  of  the 
Belasco  Theater  for  contemporary  use.  The 
Belasco  Theater  Is  neither  historic  nor  pos- 
sessed of  architectural  distinction,  nor  Is  it 
li.irmonious  with  the  prevailing  domestic 
character  of  the  original  buildings  surround- 
ing I^fayette  .Square  and  complementing  the 
White  House  The  Belasco  Theater  does  not 
meet  the  criteria  of  the  national  trust  for 
historic  preservation  and  does  not  elicit  its 
interests  in  an  official  manner.  However. 
the  mem'oers  of  the  staff  of  the  national  trust 
individually  feel  that  the  Belasco  Theater 
may  ha\e  an  appropriate  useful  life  In  the 
cultural  activities  of  the  community  and 
recommend  as  private  citizens  that  appro- 
priate steps  be  taken  for  Its  rehabilitation 
and  use.  if  these  steps  may  be  made  within 
reasonable  means." 

The  bills  by  Congressman  Ckixer  and 
Congressman  Dowdy.  I  enclose  copies,  are 
based  on  President  Kennedy's  own  bill  S. 
3280  which  he  Introduced  in  March  24,  1960, 
which  provided  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  restore  the  Belasco  to  a  condition  at 
least  equal  to  the  condition  It  was  in  when 
it  was  acquired  by  the  Federal  Government. 
I  .tm  sure  you  agree  with  Congresmen  Cel- 
LER  and  Dowdy  as  we  do  that  there  Is  no 
better  precedent  for  the  Belasco  than  that 
.se'  forth  m  President  Kennedy's  own  bill. 

."^s  adviser  to  the  President  on  cultural 
m:.tters  I  am  sure  you  recognize  as  well  as 
Congressmen  Cei.ler  and  Dowdt — and  in- 
deed President  Kennedy  himself  did  in  In- 
troducing his  bill  S  3280 — that  the  Belasco 
Theater  has  been  of  major  Inportance  to  the 
cultural  life  of  this  Nation, 

Its  cornersion  to  a  municipal  theater  as 
proposed  by  President  Kennedy  In  1960  and 
its  use  as  a  children's  theater  and  art 
center  as  proposed  in  the  bills  by  Congress- 
men Cei,lfr  and  Dowdy  would  fill  a  need 
long  recognized  in  oiu-  national  life. 

Everyone  recognizes  that  while  the  Belasco 
Theater's  historical  significance  may  be  rela- 
tively unimportant  but  from  a  cultural  point 
of  view,  which  is  your  own  field  of  endeavor 
Mr  Heckscher.  it  has  an  importance  second 
to  none 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  your  views 
as  t<)  the  cultural  significance  of  the  Belasco 
Theater  and  paiticularly  your  views  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  great  bill  which  is  the  his- 
toric precedent  on  which  Congressmen 
Celler  and  Dowdy   based  their  bills. 

The  Children's  Theater  of  Washington's 
primary  concern  is  to  have  suitable  bousing 
m  which  t-o  carry  on  its  programs  to  Improve 
and  enhance   the  cultural  opportunities  for 


children  in  the  greatest  Capital  City  of  the 
world.  If  a  better  building  is  offered  in  an 
adequately  policed  area  of  the  city,  as  easily 
reached  by  public  transportation,  or  more 
easily  accessible  for  the  thousands  of  young 
people  who  visit  our  city  each  year  from  all 
over  the  Nation  and  the  world,  and  for  as 
little  cost  as  the  Belasco,  we  would  be  de- 
lighted to  ha-.e  It. 

For  the  cliildren  of  Washlngitjn    the  Na- 
tion and  the  world  the  Children's  Theater  of 
Washington  urgently  request  that  you  give 
your  support  to  our  efforts. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Samuel  R.  Hook. 


IFrom  the  Washington   (DC  )    Star,  May  8. 

1960  I 

Ottk  Belasco  Theater  Deserves  a  Break 

(By  Day  Thorpe) 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee To  Save  Lafayette  Square  last  week. 
30  or  40  people  gathered  together  to  effect 
their  common  purpose  of  forestalling  the 
destruction  of  the  buildings  on  the  east  side 
of  the  front  yard  of  the  White  House.  They 
were  motivated  by  sundry  .sentiments — nos- 
talgia, distaste  for  Onvernment-gothlc.  the 
sense  of  history  and  a  desire  for  a  new  op- 
erating theater  in  the  near  future.  Bills 
are  now  before  Congress  to  save  the  Lafayette 
Square  Opera  House  Mater  called  the  Belasco 
Theater)  and  to  restiire  it  to  the  condition 
it  was  in  when  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  1940. 

To  have  strength,  such  a  movement  should 
enjoy  singleness  of  purpose  inspired  by  a 
variety  of  incentives.  Fortunately,  everyone 
wanted  to  save  the  old  block  of  buildings 
and  there  was  no  common  reason  advanced 
why  the  rescue  Is  necessary,  nor  any  uni- 
versal attestation  to  the  beauty  of  tlie  street. 
Some  found  the  Belasco  only  potentially 
utilitarian,  while  to  me  It  also  is  beautiful, 
although  obviously  not  to  be  classed  with 
our  temporary  buildings  on  the  Mall,  pres- 
ently  under    no   sentence   of    destruction 

DOUBTS     AS     TO     HISTORY 

What  was  most  curious  to  me  however. 
was  the  doubt  whether  the  Belasco  oould  be 
rebuilt  into  a  first-rate  theater — whether  In 
fact  it  had  ever  been  one.  There  was  a  gen- 
eral   Impression    that    the    theater,    built   in 

1895,  became  an  oddity,  a   durable  relic,  In 

1896.  or  shortly  thereafter.  When  I  remem- 
bered Barrymore  as  Hamlet  in  the  Bel.asco 
In  the  early  1920's  it  was  suggested  that  I 
was  thinking  of  the  Poli's 

I  am  no  antiquarian  but  I  was  certain 
that  I  recalled  scores  if  not  hundreds  of 
shows  I  had  seen  at  the  Belasco  In  my  youth 
Ofjera.  Broadway  shows,  and  even  a  resident 
company  dedicated  to  weekly  productions  of 
musical  comedy.  Three  or  four  of  the  yel- 
lowest clippings  in  a  fat  file  on  the  theater 
here  at  the  Star  extended  my  memory  back- 
ward two  decades.  Whatever  the  Belasco 
may  not  have.  It  has  a  history 

The  Lafayette  .Stjuare  Opera  House  opened 
on  September  30.  1895.  with  a  production  of 
the  opera  "La  Tzigane,  "  written  by  Regi- 
nald de  Koven  for  Lillian  Russell,  The  show 
was  warmly  received  and  the  theater  greatly 
admired,  though  the  Star  critic  notes  that 
Miss  Rtissell's  first  solo  "Is  not  so  satisfying 
as  it  should  be."  The  cant  of  criticism  la 
not  new 

A   HOST   Oi-    THE   GREAT 

Francesca  Lawson.  who  was  at  last  week's 
meeting,  remarked  that  she  had  sung  Micaela 
In  "Carmen"  at  the  Belasco.  and  that  she 
had  heard  Tetrazzlni  there.  The  Star  files 
confirm  her  memory  —  not  only  Tetrazzlni. 
but  Caruso,  Schumann-Heink.  Jenny  Lind. 
and  Amato  sang  there.  It  was  the  Washing- 
ton home  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  the 
"swankiest  place  in  all  Washington,"  accord- 
ing to  John  J.  Daly,  in  an  article  in  the  Star 
published  In  1940.  Helen  Hayes  and  Ruth 
Chatterton  both  made  their  debuts  at  the 
Belasco.      Ina    Claire    was    often    there    also. 
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David  Warfleld,  Mae  West.  Webei  and  Fields, 
Walter  Himpden.  De  Wolfe  Hopper  John 
Drew,  Maude  Auams,  Edna  Wallace  Hopper 
( from  whom  all  proper  yotmg  Ixiys  of  my  gen- 
eration hDped  we  could  learn  at)out  sex — 
a  misconception  curiously  based  on  the  fact 
that  her  .shows  were  advertl-sed  "for  women 
only"),  Will  Rogers,  Al  Jolson.  and  probably 
many  others 

Zlegfeld  first  saw  Will  Rogers  at  the  Belas- 
co. and  signed  him  immediately  In  his  dress- 
ing room  lor  the  Follies  A  story  about 
Rogers  of  that  time  shows  that  all  his  Jokes 
were  not  wildly  funny  and  also  that  Elsen- 
hower is  not  the  first  to  find  that  many 
Americans  believe  a  President  on  a  golf 
course  tc  be  somehow  incongruous  with 
proper  decorum. 

w.;ll   sogers   versits    Harding 

"Will  RDgers  that  week."  recounts  the  old 
star  cllpj)lng.  "encountered  the  first  and 
only  objection  to  his  humor  which  was 
registered  from  the  White  House  Among  his 
drolleries  was  this:  'The  American  public 
will  neve.'  get  much  accomplished  until 
they  get  a  President  who  gete  seasick  and 
who  can't  play  golf.' 

"A  Secret  Service  man  called  at  the  Belas- 
co and  cor.veyed  word  that  the  White  House 
would  api)reclate  it  it  Mr  Rogers  would 
eliminate  "he  Joke.  As  it  was  an  important 
part  of  hU  routine  and  got  appreciative  au- 
dience res)x>nse,  Rogers  refused." 

Several  months  later  when  Rogers  was  In 
town  In  another  Zlegfeid  show  he  tried  to 
get  an  Invitation  to  a  White  House  reception 
and  "was  politely  Informed  none  was  avail- 
able" Whereupon.  Rogers  added  a  few  lines 
not  in  the  script  to  his  next  performance 
"All  my  life  I  have  fc>een  making  humorous 
observations  and  comments  about  the  great 
and  the  near-great.  Invariably,  they  ha\e 
accepted  li:  In  a  spirit  of  fun  and  with  an 
appreciation  that  no  malice  was  intended 
I  regret  that  I  have  offended  President 
Harding,  but  I  can  also  say  he  is  the  first 
prominent  man  to  publicly  object  to  my 
stage  liberties  I  am  sorry  he  can't  take 
a  joke" 

Later  In  his  career,  I  suspect.  Rogers  would 
either  have  left  It  out  or  tightened  it  up 
but  nevertheless  the  incident  is  perhaps  an 
Indication  ihat  otir  Presidents,  among  whom 
Harding.  Wilson.  Coolldge  and  Hoover  were 
fans  of  the  Belasco.  do  not  invariably  find 
a  theater  at  the  front  door  of  the  White 
House  an  unmitigated  blessing  I.  for  one. 
dcvotitly  hope  that  future  Presidents  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  give  the  Belasco 
another  chance 


H.J.  Res    851 
(In  the  House  of  Representatives    87th  Con- 
gress.   2d    session.    August     14      1962 — Mr 
Celler  introduced  the  following  joint  res- 
olution;  which   was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  t 
Joint  resolution    to  amend   the  Act  of  April 
29.   1942.   establishing   the   District   of  Co- 
lumbia   F:ecreation    Board,    to    provide   for 
the    restoration    and    use    of    the    Belasco 
Theater   on   Lafayette   Square   m    the   Na- 
tions  Caolt.al    as   a   municipal    theater   as 
proposed    by    President    Kennedy    m    1960. 
to  provide  that  such  tlieater  shall  be  used 
solely  as  ii  children's  theater  .md  art  center 
so  as  to  jjrovlde  cultural  fare  superior  to 
many   of    the   movies   and    tele\ision    pro- 
grams seen  by  m.llllons  of  children  today. 
and  to  provide  that  such  theater  shall  be 
known  as  the  National  Capital  Children's 
Theater  and  Art  Center 
Whereas    President    Kennedy     intrixiuced 
legislation  In   the  Senate   m   196u   to  restore 
and   use   the   Belasco   Theater   on    Lafayette 
Square  as  a  municipal  theater:   and 

Whereas  many  of  the  movies  and  televi- 
sion programs  available  to  children  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  and  in  other  cities  have  been 
denounced  by  civic  and  religious  leaders, 
parents,  and  teachers  as  contributing  to  the 


growing  volume  of  ju\enile  delinqtiency  and 
crime:  and 

Whereas  all  cities  of  any  siz«  and  im- 
portance in  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  several  children's  theaters  to  present 
the  t)est  of  classical  and  contemporary  fine 
arts  for  the  benefit  ol  children  who  are  the 
leaders  of   tomorrow's   world     and 

Whereas  the  New  York  Times  and  other 
publications  have  often  com.pared  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  with  cities  In  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union  and  deplored  the  comparative 
backwardness  of  the  Nation  s  Capital  in  the 
fine  arts:    Now.  therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  article  II  of 
the  Act  entitled  An  Act  to  create  a  Recrea- 
tion Board  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
define  Its  duties,  and  for  other  purposes". 
approved  April  29,  1942,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  section : 

"Sec  7,  (a)  The  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
restore  and  renovate  the  Belasco  Theater  to 
a  condition  at  least  equal  to  its  condition 
at  the  time  it  was  acquired  by  the  Federal 
Government,  The  District  of  Columbia  Rec- 
reation Department  shall  advise  and  assist 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  in  the 
restoration  and  renovation  of  the  Belasco 
Theater  The  District  of  Columbia  Recrea- 
tion Board  shall  manage  the  restored  and 
renovated  Belasco  Theater  as  a  children's 
theater  and  art  center,  and  shall  present  the 
best  of  classical  and  contemporary  fine  arts 
for  the  benefit  of  children  and  in  so  doing. 
shall  follow  the  best  practices  of  children's 
theaters  and  art  centers  In  this  and  other 
nations. 

"(b(  The  Recreatioi.  Board  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall  designate  the  Execu- 
tive Board  of  the  Children  s  Theater  of  Wash- 
ington, comprising  a  membership  not  to 
exceed  thirty  persons,  as  a  citizens  advisory 
committee  to  advise  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
grams and  activities  carried  out  pursuant  to 
this  section 

"(C)  The  District  of  Columbia  Recreation 
fioard  Is  hereby  authorized  to  solicit  and 
accept  contributions  from  whatever  .source 
to  supplement  those  funds  which  may  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
and.  when  deemed  necessary,  may  make 
nominal  charges  for  admission 

"(di  When  the  Belasco  Theater  is  restored 
and  renovated  as  a  municipal  theater  it  shall 
be  known  as  the  "National  Capital  Chil- 
dren's Theater  and  Art  Center",  and  shall  be 
managed  so  as  to  honor  and  tipUft  all 
American  children — which  is  definitely  not 
the  case  with  so  many  movies  and  television 
programs  viewed  by  millions  of  children  to- 
day— in  order  that  other  cities  may  be  en- 
couraged to  establish  children  s  theaters  and 
art  centers." 


HJ    Res    854 

(In  the  House  of  Represeutatues.  87th  Con- 
gress. 2d  session,  August  16,  1962 — Mr 
Dowdy  Introduced  the  following  joint  res- 
olution: which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on    the  District   of  Columbifi  i 

Joint  resolution  to  amend  the  Act  of  April  29. 
1942.  establisiilng  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Recreation  Board  to  provide  for  the 
restoration  and  use  of  the  Belasco  Theater 
on  Lafayett*  Square  in  the  N.itlon's  Capi- 
tal as  a  municipal  theater  as  proposed  by 
President  Kennedy  in  1960,  to  provide  that 
such  theater  shall  be  used  solely  as  a  chil- 
drens  theater  and  art  center  so  as  to  pro- 
vide cultural  fare  superior  to  many  of  the 
movies  and  television  programs  seen  by 
millions  of  children  today,  and  to  provide 
that  such  theater  shall  be  known  as  the 
National  Children's  Theater  and  Art 
Center 
Whereas    President    Kennedy    introduced 

legislation  in  the  Senate  in   1960  to  restore 


and    use    the    Belasco   Theater   on    Lafayette 
Square  as  a  municipal  theater:  and 

Whereas  many  of  the  movies  and  television 
progra.ns  available  to  children  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  and  in  other  cities  have  been 
denounced  by  civic  and  religious  leaders, 
parents,  and  teachers  as  contributing  to  the 
growing  volume  of  juvenile  delinquency  and 
crime;  and 

Wliereas  all  cities  of  any  size  and  Impor- 
tance '-n  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
several  children's  theaters  to  present  the  best 
of  clafslcai  and  contemporary  fine  arts  for 
the  benefit  of  children  who  are  the  leaders 
of  tomorrow's  world;  and 

Whereas  the  New  York  Times  and  other 
publications  iiave  often  compared  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  with  cities  In  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union  and  deplored  the  comparative 
backwij-dncM  of  the  Nation's  Capital  In  the 
fine  arts:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  That  article  II  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  create  a  Recreation 
Board  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  define 
Its  duties,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved April  29.  1942,  as  amended,  is  amend- 
ed, by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing section: 

"Sec.  7  (a)  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  is  authorized  and  directed  to  restore 
and  renovate  the  Belasco  Tlieater  to  a  con- 
dition lit  least  equal  to  Its  condition  at  the 
time  It  was  acquired  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  District  of  Columbia  Recreation 
Department  shall  advise  and  a.sslst  the  Ad- 
niinlstrator  of  General  Services  in  the  resto- 
ration and  renovation  of  the  Belasco  Theater 
The  Dlftrlct  of  Columbia  Recreation  Board 
shall  rr.anage  the  restored  and  renovated 
Belasco  Theater  as  a  children's  theater  and 
art  center,  and  shall  present  the  best  of 
cla.s6lcal  and  contemjKirary  fine  arts  for  the 
benefit  of  children  and.  in  so  doing,  shall 
follow  the  best  practices  of  children's 
theaters  and  ait  centers  in  this  and  other 
nations. 

"(b)  The  Recreation  Board  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  designate  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Children's  Theater  of  Washing- 
ton, comprising  a  membership  not  to  exceed 
thirty  persons,  as  a  citizens'  advisory  com- 
mittee to  advise  with  regard  to  the  programs 
and  activities  carried  out  ptirsuant  to  this 
section 

■(C)  The  District  of  Columbia  Recreation 
Board  is  hereby  authorized  to  solicit  and  ac- 
cept contributions  from  whatever  source  to 
suppleniijnt  those  funds  which  nay  be  ap- 
propriated fr'r  tlie  purposes  of  this  section. 
and.  wten  deemed  necessary,  may  make 
nominal  charges  for  admission. 

"(d)  When  the  Belasco  Theater  Is  restored 
and  renovated  as  a  municipal  theater  it 
shall  be  known  as  the  National  Childreii's 
Theater  and  Art  Center  and  shall  be  man- 
aged su  is  Uy  honor  und  uplift  all  American 
children — which  is  definitely  not  the  case 
with  so  many  movies  and  television  pro- 
grams viewed  by  millions  of  children  today — 
In  order  that  other  cities  may  t>e  encouraged 
to  establish  chiidrens  theaters  and  art 
centers." 


H.J  RE.S  862 
(In  the  House  of  Repre.seiitatives  87th  Cong  . 
2d  sess  .  August  27.  1962 — Mr  Widnall  in- 
troduced the  following  Joint  resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  i 

Joint  resolution  requiring  a  public  hearing 
before  any  theater  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia which  is  suitable,  and  has  been 
used,  lor  the  presentation  of  live  drama 
ballet,  or  opera  productions  may  be  de- 
molished 

Wliereas  the  Shubert  and  C-olumbia  Tlie- 
aters  In  the  District  of  Columbia  have  been 
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demolished  for  parking  lots,  and  the  Capi- 
tol. Keith's,  and  Belasco  Theaters,  which 
are  as  fine  as  any  theaters  and  opera  houses 
In  the  United  SUtes  or  Europe,  are  slated 
for  early  demolition  and  are  to  be  replaced 
by  less  cult\irally  significant  office  structures, 
according   to  newspaper   accounts;    and 

Whereas  when  Carnegie  Hall  in  New  York 
City  was  similarly  threatened  with  demoli- 
tion, civic,  cultural,  and  political  leaders  in 
New  York  City  and  State,  and  througliouL 
the  country,  rallied  and  prevented  its  des- 
truction;  and 

Whereas  the  Capitol,  KeiU:is.  and  the  Be- 
lasco Theaters  are  more  lmp<jrtant  to  the 
cultural  growtii  and  development  of  the 
Nation's  Capital  and  of  the  United  States 
than  Carnegie  Hal!:   Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Cong^e'is  assembled,  That  la)  not- 
wlthstanduig  any  other  provision  of  law,  no 
theater  in  the  District  of  Columbia  owned 
by  the  United  States  may  be  demolished, 
and  no  permit  may  be  issued  for  the  demo- 
lition of  any  theater  in  the  District  o'  Co- 
lumbia, unless  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  first  have  held  a 
public  hearing  at  which  any  resident  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  may  offer  his  objec- 
tions to  such  demolition  and  his  suggestions, 
if  any,  for  alternative  courses  of  action 

(bi  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "the- 
ater" means  a  theater  such  as  the  Capitol 
Theater,  Uie  Keiths  Theater,  and  the  Be- 
lasco Theater  which  is  iuit.ible.  and  has  been 
used,  for  the  presentation  of  live  drama, 
ballet,  or  opera  productions. 


HJ.  Res  871 
(In  the  House  of  Representatives  87th  Cong 
2d  se?s.,  August  30,  1962 — Mr  Kyl  iiitru- 
duced  the  following  Joint  resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  i 

Joint  resolution  reqxiiring  a   public  hearlr.g 
before  any  theater  m  the  Nation's  Capita; 
which  is  suitable,  and  has  been  used,   for 
the  presentation  of  Ire  dnima,   ballet,  or 
opera  productions  may  be  demolished 
Whereas   th.e  Shubert   and   Columbia  The- 
aters in  the  District  of  Columbia  ha-.e  been 
demoUshM  fT  pr.rking  lots   and  the  Capitol, 
Keith's,  and  BeLisco  Theater!=,  which  are  as 
fine  as  any  thejiters  and  fypera  houses  in  the 
United  Stiites  or  Europe,  are  slated  for  early 
demolition    and    are   to   be    replaced   by   less 
culturally  slenlflcant   office    structures:    and 
Whereas,  when  Carnegie  Hall  in  New  '5fork 
Citv  was   similarly   threatened   with  demoli- 
tion,   civic     cultural,    and    political    leaders 
from   both    major   parties  in  New  "i'ork  City 
and    State,    and    throughout    the    country. 
rallied  and  prevented  its  destruction,  and  the 
Capitol,    Keith's,    and    Belasco    Theaters    are 
mort  important  to  the  cultural  growth  and 
development  of  the  Nations  Capital  and  of 
the   United  States   than   Carnegie   Hall;    and 
Whereas  the   Natu^nal  Symphony  Orches- 
tra management  has  stated   that  in  view  of 
the    foregoing   it    would    seem   prudent    that 
Congress  do  what  It  can  to  a-.old  the  hasty 
and    lrre\oc.ib!e   razing   of    those    few   struc- 
tures   in    the    N.ition's    Cipit.il    which    well 
serve  the  ba.slc  need.s  of  t;.e  clti/ens  of  our 
covintry    Therefore  be  it 

Kc-:oticd  by  Hie  S'n.itr  and  lli>u.,e  o/  Rvp- 
r,-!^rntatiics  Of  'he  Vnltcd  Stutr^  of  A'Ui'r. 
iici  ill  Conjft'v*  i)s«iiMMbit'<i  That  ti\)  not- 
wllhijlunding  any  other  pru\  l.slon  of  law.  no 
theater  In  ?he  ni.>itnol  of  CuUimbla  uwnea 
by  the  l-'iuied  sinten  may  be  deinolUhed,  and 
no  pern^lt  may  be  lanviod  for  the  denuillllou 
nf  any  th««t«»r  In  the  District  of  OtUumbUv, 
unlran  the  CnrnmliMiloner*  of  the  Dlitrlct  ot 
Cohimhln  »hnU  fir»t  huve  held  n  jmbUc  henr- 


ing  at  which  any  resident  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  may  offer  hl.s  objections  to  such 
demolition  and  his  suggestions,  If  any,  for 
alternative  courses  of  action. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "theater" 
means  a  theater,  such  as  the  Capitol  The- 
ater, the  Keith's  Tlie;;ter,  and  the  Belasco 
Theater  which  is  suitable,  and  has  been  tised. 
for  the  presentation  of  live  drama,  ballet,  or 
opera  productions. 


LEAVE  OF  AI5SENCE 

By  unaramo'ds  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mi\s.  Norrell  (at 
the  request  of  Mr  Albert  i  for  today 
through  September  22.  1962.  on  account 

of  ofTicia!  busmes.s 


SPECIAL  ORDER.S  GRANTED 

By  unar^imoiis  consent,  permission  to 
address  Uie  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  ariy  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  .tiranted  to: 

Mr,  HoLiFiEi.D,  foi-  30  minutes,  Sep- 
tember 12 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Florida  for  15  minutes. 
September  12, 

Mr,  Alexander  at  the  request  of  Mr, 
RuTHEiiFORD ' ,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bell,  lor  10  minutes  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr   Halperv   for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bruce,  foi'  60  rfiinutes,  on  Septem- 
ber 12.  11)62. 

Mr  Kearns  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTExNSION  OF  REMARKS 

Ey  unanimous  consent,  pennission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks, was  granted  to : 

Mr  Fernos-Isern 

Mr,  Toll, 

Mr.  Doyle  and  to  include  appropriate 
material. 

Mr  'Van  Zandt. 

iTlie  follow  me  Members  »at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs,  May  I  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr    SCHNEEBEl,!. 

Mr.  Crp.Tis  of  Missouri  in  two  In- 
."^tancc-^;, 

Mr,  Alcer. 

'  Tlie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  GoN/ALEZ)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: 

Mr.  Px.TciN.sKi 

Mr    Flsher  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bah-ey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Mack, 

Mr,  Santangelo  in  two  instances. 

Mr  King  of  Califoi-nia. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr,  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examaifd  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  llie 
followinK  titles,  which  were  tlierrupon 
siKned  by  the  Speaker : 

HR  85J  Ai\  :iiM  ro  I'.^tnbli';^  :\  procedure 
for  the  ii.ie  of  liuli-pondtM-, ;  u.rd;,  ,!  expert* 
by   the  Boaid  of  V^tenvn^    Appf.iN 

HR  ««38  An  net  f  >r  thf  r.>lipf  of  Muttl* 
Mid  Jo«eph  P,»trlck  ."^r  nnd  ?  -t  '.hv  legivl 
|{Ui«rdlnn  of  Betty  Ann  SnUth  nhd   th«  lefiU 


guardian  of  Stanley  Smltii,  and  for  the 
legal  guardian  of  James  E.  Harris,  Jr.; 

H.R.  6021.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Don 
Walsh  and  Lt.  Lawrence  A    Shumaker; 

H.R.  8038.  An  act  to  amend  .section  491  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  prohibiting  cer- 
tain acts  Involving  the  use  of  t  ikcns,  slugs, 
disks,  devices,  papers,  or  other  thing.s  which 
are  similar  in  size  and  fh.ipe  to  tlie  lawful 
coins  or  other  currency  of  the  Unlt<.d  States; 

H.R.  10242  An  act  to  amend  Priv.itc  law 
86-339; 

HJl.  10383.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  to  give  Puerto  Rico  the 
same  treatment  as  a  State  In  the  election 
of  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Directors;   and 

H.R.  12024.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lib- 
rande  P.  Caltaglrone. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKF;r  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  tli*^  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  2965.  An  act  to  provide  authoiiiy  to  ac- 
celerate public  works  programs  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  State  and  l(x;al  bodies 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  GONZALES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  21  minute.'j  p.m.).  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomonxiw. 
Wednesday,  September  12.  1962.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  rxeciitive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2503.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  the  report  on  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  In  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  as  of 
June  30.  1962.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  554, 
82d  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2504.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  merger  of 
certain  Coast  Guard  appropriations  for  oper- 
ating expenses.  Reserve  training,  and  retired 
pay";  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries 


REPORTS  OF  COMMIITEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judlci.iry, 
H,R.  555,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  E^niore 
County.  Ala  ;  without  amendment  (Rept  No. 
2336).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  LANE:  Commltfe  on  the  Judiciary. 
Hou!.e  Resolution  774  ResoUitlon  providing 
for  sending  the  bill  (H  R  7561)  for  the  reUrf 
of  certnin  counties,  cities,  and  other  political 
•Ubdlvlslona  of  the  state  of  CallfornlR.  lo- 
fether  with  ncronipanyinK  pnjirrx,  to  the 
Court  of  Cliilms:  without  nmendmeiit  iRtp' 
No  rvM)  Hr>f»«rr«»(1  to  the  Committee  of  tin 
Wh  >i«>  UovLup  on  the  Mtrtte  (\f  the  tjnion 

Ml    I'HOMPHON  fvf  New  Jersey    Jnli\t  Com 
mitun  on  Di«i)<«myn  of  Kxecuilve  |»nJ>^l^ 
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House  Report  No  2338  Report  on  the  dis- 
position of  certain  papers  of  sundry  execu- 
tive departments.     Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr  CELLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
S  1307  An  act  to  amend  section  128  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  to  constitute  Rich- 
land. Wash  ,  a  place  of  holding  court  for 
the  eastern  district  of  Washington,  southern 
division,  and  to  waive  section  142  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the 
U,S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Washington,  southern  division,  holding 
court  at  Richland  Wash  :  without  amend- 
ment (Rept  No  2339  1  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  S.  3156  An  act  to  amend 
section  142  of  title  28.  United  States  Code 
wltii  regard  to  furnisiilng  court  quarters 
and  accommodations  at  places  where  regular 
terms  of  court  are  authorized  to  be  held 
and  for  other  purpcxses.  without  amendmeiu 
(Rept.  No  23401  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Wlujle  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  CELLER  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R  11678  A  bill  to  waive  section  142  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the 
US.  District  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio,  eastern  division,  holding 
court  at  Akron,  Ohio;  without  amendment 
(Rept  No  2341)  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr  HOLIFIEID  Committee  of  confer- 
ence HR  11974  A  bin  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion In  accordance  with  section  261  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes  i  Rep!  No  2342  )  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  5753  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  district 
courts  shall  be  always  open  for  certain 
purposes,  to  abolish  terms  of  court  and  to 
regulate  the  sessions  of  the  courts  for  trans- 
acting Judicial  business:  with  amendment 
(  Rept  No,  2343  ) ,  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union, 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  H  R  8337  A  bill  to  amend 
section  113(a)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  that  Federal  district  court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  North  Carolina 
shall  be  held  at  Goldboro.  Jacksonville,  and 
Clinton;  with  amendment  (Rept  No  2344). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XIII.  it'ixjits 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printinti  and  refei'ence  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BATTTN:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R  4483  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Simon 
Kuraslck;  without  amendment  i  Rept  No 
2329)  Relerred  to  tlie  Committee  <il  the 
Whole  House 

Mr  SHRIVER  Comtiulteo  on  the  Judi- 
ciary HR  9129  A  bill  for  the  relief  ut 
Caroline  ()  Junghans.  without  amendment 
(Rept  No  2330).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  I..\NE  Comnilitee  oii  the  Juduiary 
M  R  »4(i9  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  CharlM  I. 
l-^is-  without  umcnriiupiil  (Rept  No  8331  i 
K'iiiiiMl    to    the    Cmnmittee    ol    (hr    Whole 

\li  l.ANI  Committee  on  the  Juduiary 
II  H  iMU.i  A  bill  tiir  the  rpli».f  uf  MtPlU  Me 
'<"'".   without  nn>ei\rtmi»nt   (Wept    No   UaitL 


Referred  lu  tlie  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House 

Mr  LAN'S;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R  5695  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Forrest  i, 
Gibson;  without  amendment  (Rept  No 
2333).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole    House. 

Mr.  LANT:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R  10423.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Dorothy  H  Johnson:  with  amendment  Rept 
No  2334  I  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr  I..\NE  C(.)nimittee  on  the  Jiidinary: 
HR  12936  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Kenneth  E. 
Fousse  and  others;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  2335).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII  public 
bills  and  re.solutions  were  introduced  and 
seveially  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr   ALEXANDER 

H.R   r3093.  A    bin    to    provide    for    impor' 
fees  on  cotton   product*   during   pernxis   the 
United  States  is  subsidizing  tlie  export  of  cot- 
ton; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr    BELL 

H  R.  13004    A  bii;   to  provide  for   the  rep- 
resentation of  indigent  defendants  In  crim- 
inal cases  In  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States;    to  the   Committee  on   the  Judiciai\ 
By  Mr   FARBSTEIN 

H  R  130^5  .\  bill  to  asiist  in  the  }:iruvision 
of  housing  for  elderly  persons,  and  lor  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  oi.  Banking  and 
Currency 

By  Mr,  FISHER: 

H.R.  13096  A  bill  tu  repeal  tbm  MttluwlBa- 
tlon  for  the  furnishing  of  f ensign  currencies 
In  connection  with  local  currency  expenses  of 
Members  and  employees  of  the  Congress 
traveling  outside  the  United  States:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
By  Mrs   HANSEN 

H.R.  13097  A  bill  to  ebtablish  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  an  office  Ui  be  known 
as  the  Office  of  Assistant  Secretiiry  iur  For- 
estry Resources:  to  the  Commiiiee  ui.  Agri- 
culture 

By  Mr    M(  FALL: 

H  R  13098  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  an  office  to  be  known 
as  the  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  For- 
estry Resources,  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, 

By  Mr    MAGNUSON 

H.R.  13099  A  bill  U)  esUiblish  lu  the  De- 
partment of  .Agriculture  an  office  to  be  known 
as  tlie  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  lor  For- 
estry Resources;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture 

By  Mr   CLEM  MILLER 

H  R  13KKJ  A  bill  to  establish  ;n  the  De- 
partment oi  Agriculture  an  office  to  be  known 
as  the  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  For- 
estry Resotirces;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr   OLSEN 

H  R  13101  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  De- 
partment of  .Agnculttire  an  office  to  be  known 
a.'  tlie  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  For- 
estry Resources,  to  the  Committee  oi.  .Agri- 
culture 

By  Mr    PETERSON 

H  R  13102  A  bill  to  ehtabllsh  m  the  De- 
piiitment  of  Agile  ultiu'e  an  office  lobe  known 
us  the  Oilue  ot  A.sHi8tant  Secretary  for  For- 
estry Hchouiips  lo  the  Ci.>mmittee  im  Agri- 
culture 

By  Mr    ULl-MAN 

HR  KUOa  A  bill  lo  e»t^>bU»h  m  the  De- 
puMmenl  ol  Auiuulture  uii  uffiw  to  l)e 
known  n*  the  Offier  of  AulNt«nt  l*eereli»ry  for 
h\ireiiiry    Hr»ouicf*      to    thr    Cummittrr    on 

A^incuUur* 


By  Mrs  GREEN  o!  Oregon 
HR  131H  A  bill  to  estabUsli  in  tiit  De- 
piiriiner.;  j  f  Agriculture  an  office  to  be 
kiiLiwi.  hs  lie  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Forestry  Itesources;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr  FOG ARTY : 
H  R.  13105.  A  bill  to  amend  section  314  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  a 
grant  program  for  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  dental  diseases.  aiKt  for  other  pur- 
p>oses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr  MULTER: 
H  R.  13106  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
A\iatlon  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  provide  for 
research  to  determine  criteria  and  means  for 
abating  objectionable  aircraft  noise;  to  the 
CoQunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

By  J.Ir    .ALEXANDER: 
H  J   Res  879    Joint  resolution  to  limit  Im- 
p<irtution    jf  cotton  products  to  the  amount 
thereof  ar. ported  iri   1961;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  a  id  Means 

By  Mr  DEROUNIAN 
H  J  Ret  880  Joint  resoiUtuUi  authorizing 
the  President  to  employ  the  Armed  Forces 
o'  the  Ur:lted  States  for  protecting  the  se- 
curity of  free  nations  m  the  Caribbean  area 
and  in  Centra!  and  South  America  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  .Affairs 

By  Mr    HALPERN: 
H  .'   Kes  881    .Joint   resolution  to  establish 
a  permanent  National  Council  on  US   Goals; 
to   the    Committee   on    Government    Opera- 
tions 

By   Mr    PATMAN 
H.  Con   Fles-   522    Concurrent  resolution 

authorlzlnj;  the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
Joint  Ekjonomic  Committee  of  additional 
copies  of  its  hearings  entitled  "State  of  the 
Economy  and  Policies  for  Full  Employment"; 
to  the  Committee  or.  House  .Administration. 


PRIVATE   BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bill.';  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follow.^ 

By  Mr    BURKE  ot  Massachusetts. 
H.R.  13107.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  GicVi-.m.i 
Bottari;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judic;ar\ 
By  Mr    DADDARIO 
H  R    13108    A  bin   for   the   relief   of   Chaim 
Kandel,  Ui  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   McFALL: 
H  R    13109    A  bill  for  the  reliel  of  Enrique 
Ramirez    Ayala.     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary 

B\   Mr    MILLER  of  New  York 
HR    131  K'    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mis.^  Mary 
R    Verso:  to  the  Committee  on  the  J\idiriar> 
By  Mr    MOORE 
H.R    13111    A    bill     for    the    relief    ol     Dr. 
Josefina  Qumtos  Murcelo.   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

HR  13112  a"  bill  for  the  relief  >f  Dr 
Bernardino  D  Marcelo;  to  the  Comm.ittee  on 
the  Judiciarv 

By  Mr    PUCINSKI: 
H  H    13113    A  bill  for  the  reliei  of  Colombo 
Melone     Ins    wife.    'Vivalda    Meione     and   his 
minor    child     Maria    Teresa    Meloue,    \o    the 
ComnUttee  on  the  JuriiciKrv 
Bv  Mr    ZABLOCKI 
H  H    13114    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elmer  J 
and  Richard  H    Pavne    to  the  Con\niitti'f  on 
thp  Juduiuf), 

H\  Ml  CKL1.KH 
H  He»  71)7  Henoluiiun  providing  for  send- 
ing the  hill  .HR  1MS4)  fi»r  Uie  relief  ol  the 
irukti^r  in  bankruptcy  esttkte  ol  Monti  Mivrine 
CoriHUuilon  lit  New  York.  U>Belher  with  at  • 
I'oiupanyiuti  jMvpers  to  the  OiHirt  (il  Cluunii: 
lu  (hr  loinmitiee  cMk  the  Jvidt<^lMry 
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On   the  Firing   Line  for  Free  Enterpn»e 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOUEU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday ,  Sevtemher  11,  1962 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, earlier  this  year.  May  9,  1962,  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  address  the  Health 
Insurance  Association  of  America's  an- 
nual meeting  in  Denver.  Colo.  As  I  told 
the  insurance  people  at  that  time,  their 
industry  is  on  the  firing  line  for  free  en- 
terprise, defending  the  system  which  h£.s 
made  America  great  against  those  who 
would  substitute  for  it  and  its  decisions 
through  the  market  mechanism  a  pro- 
cedure of  decision  by  governmental  bu- 
reau and  control  by  governmental 
asency.  This  battle  continues,  not  only 
in  the  field  of  the  health  sciences  and 
services  to  which  my  remarks  were 
principally  directed,  but  as  well  in  a  num- 
ber of  other  areas  in  which  the  free 
enterprise  system  is  called  upon  to  de- 
fend itself.  I  am  placing  this  speech 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fight  that  is  being  waged 
for  the  free  enterprise  system: 

I  want  first  to  thank  yoti  for  that  kind 
Introduction  and  then  I  want  to  thank  all 
of  you  here  who  repreaent  a  very  distin- 
guished indvistry  for  the  outstanding  Job 
that  you  have  been  doing  in  our  society. 

There  is  no  question  that   In  yotir  area  of 
endeavor  the  United  Stiites  leads  the  world 
In  fact,  so  much  so  that  it  Is  not  even  pos- 
sible  to  compare  other  sysiems   with  yours. 

I  «m  h.ippy  tj  luive  the  opportunity  of 
talkliiR  with  this  sr<iup  becanse  we  have  be- 
fore us  todav  in  \V!\shlnt?tnn  sonic  very 
pressing  problems  Iti  fact,  as  I  analyze 
Ihem.  we  ure  at  the  rroasroads  of  whether 
this  Nation  Is  »oii.n  to  gn  forward  on  tin- 
basis  of  the  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  it  was  r  luiuled  and  U[y-)n  which  it 
has  reached  Its  present  s\icresses,  or  whether 
we  are  jtoiuR  to  abandon  it  and  adopt  other 
theories  of  H"'*''"''"'''''^  '^''"^  other  theories 
of  economic  endeavor  It  Just  so  hajipen.s 
that  your  Industry  ai:d  that  of  others  In  tlie 
health  field  are  on  tlie  firing  line  of  one  of 
the  bitter  bat'ie.';.  but  I  do  want  to  suggest 
to  you  that  it  Is  only  one  of  the  battles,  be- 
cause as  a  Congressman  I  see  many  other  bat- 
tles th.it  ,irp  be;:'.g  f-  oi^ht  at  this  present 
time  on  a  wide  front  for  these  two  fund.i- 
mental  principles — representative  govern- 
ment; and   private  enterprise  economics. 

The  points  that  I  am  going  to  make  here 
are  the  same  points  that  I  make  to  the  doc- 
tors, drug  people,  hospital  groups,  social 
workers,  nurses  to  any  group  of  people  In  the 
iiealili  field, 

I  remember  about  2  or  3  years  ag'i  I  was 
Invited  to  speak  before  the  Missouri  Medi- 
cal A.ssociation  in  St.  Louis,  and  2  weeks 
later,  before  the  Insurance  Agents  Group  of 
Missouri.  I  prepared  one  speech  which  I 
delivered  to  both,  because  I  felt  the  same 
issues  were  Involved. 

Let  me,  before  I  get  Into  the  field  of 
health,  try  to  relate  why  I  say  this  is  only 
one  battle  Let  me  talk  very  briefly  about 
the  Issues  involved  in  the  steel  price  in- 
crease and  the  issues  involved  in  the  move- 
ment of  labor  unions  to  increase  the  wages 
for  their  union  members,  or  the  appeals  that 


the  Federal  employees   are  making  to  have 
their  wages  Increa.sed 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
moved  his  great  powers  into  line  and  direct- 
ed them  against  the  steel  Industry  that 
sought  to  raise  prices.  The  President  made 
a  speech  Just  yesterday,  urging  the  labor 
unions  to  hold  the  line.  In  doing  this,  he 
has  wrapped  around  himself  the  garment  of 
deep  concern  for  the  welfare  of  our  Boclety, 
and  Indeed  he  Is.  I  am  satisfied  of  that, 
but  In  both  of  his  appeals  nowhere  does  he 
mention  the  factors  that  lie  at  the  base  of 
why  steel  leaders  would  raise  prices,  why 
labor  leaders  would  seek  to  increase  wages 
for  their  people. 

What  are  these  forces  that  are  at  play 
in  our  society  that  bring  these  things  about? 
Has  It  come  about  that  our  leaders  in  In- 
dustry are  not  Interested  In  the  welfare  of 
our  society  and  are  selfish  men  and  only 
those  of  Us  who  happen  to  be  In  politics, 
of  all  things,  are  the  ones  who  are  unselfish; 
or  is  It  that  the  labor  leaders  are  not  con- 
cerned about  the  overall  welfare  of  our  so- 
ciety? Of  course  not.  The  forces  at  play, 
I  submit,  are  the  forces  that  have  been  cre- 
ated by  the  fiscal  Irresponsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  President  himself  and  the  adminis- 
tration in  Washington.  At  least  that  Is  a 
fair  issue  for  the  people  to  consider  when 
in  times  of  prosperity  we  continue  operat- 
ing under  unbalanced  budgets;  and  I,  £is 
a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, have  the  job  of  trying  to  figure  out 
where  we  get  the  money  to  pay  for  these  bills. 
knowing  that  when  we  don't  get  It  through 
ordinary  taxes,  we  have  to  sell  more  Federal 
bonds,  we  have  to  print  more  money,  and 
indeed  that  is  what  we  are  doing. 

There  Is  only  one  thing,  one  powerful 
economic  force,  that  Is  holding  the  line 
against  these  Inflationary  forces  that  have 
been  set  loose,  forces  which  underlie  these 
press\!res  that  cause  our  steel  people  to  seek 
to  alleviate  them  by  raising  prices  and  our 
labor  leaders  by  Increasing  the  wage  scales 
of  our  people;  and  this  force  Is  sinister. 
It  is  foreign  competition.  However.  In 
many  respects,  already  we  have  been  pricing 
ourselves  out  of  the  mnrket.  The  point 
that  I  am  trying  to  relate  Is  this;  The 
President  talks  nh.  u'  problems  that  face 
o'lr  Society  thr '';>:'.  ;i',flatlon  and  Increased 
co.',i  of  n\iii(^  iwui  does  not  relate  these 
problems  to  the  eronomlc  forces  that  cause 
them  He  relate.s  them  only  to  further 
gf)vernmental  activity,  as  If  the  Oovernment 
can  solve  these  problems  by  doing  some- 
thing more  He  does  not  relate  them  to 
the  Go\ernment  doing  less  because  Its  %-ery 
level  of  action,  or  expenditures  If  you  will, 
have  been  contributing  greatly  to  the  power 
of  these  pressures. 

8*1  this  is  not  necessarily  a  question  of 
whetlier  the  Federal  Government  should  be 
doing  more  in  these  areas.  It  may  be  a 
question  of  whether  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment should  not  stop  doing  some  of  the 
things  that  It  presently  Is  doing. 

And  so.  in  this  very  Important  social 
problem  of  health  care  for  the  aged,  we  have 
a  similar  one-sided  presentation  where  the 
activity  In  the  private  sector  Is  largely 
ignored  In  the  national  debate  as  It  has 
been  presented  by  the  executive  depart- 
ment No  question  Is  raised  as  to  what  the 
Federal  Government  Is  doing  that  It  might 
stop  doing  that  w  )uld  alleviate  this  situa- 
tion The  only  suggestion  follows  one  very 
tired  theme:  to  solve  this  social  economic 
problem  spend  more  Federal  money,  have 
the  Federal  Government  take  care  of  It. 

N<  '.v  rliere  are  places  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  help,  but  I  think  this  should 
be  approached  from  the  standpoint  of  "let's 
see  where  and  how  to  help  by  first  analyzing 


what  the  problem  Is,"  not  putting  on  this  old 
record,  "Just  go  to  the  Federal  Government, 
and  some  wise  people  In  Washington,  not 
even  elected  by  the  people,  but  appointed  by 
those  who  are  elected,  can  solve  these  prob- 
lems." 

In  the  health  field  we  have  three  major 
divisions  that  I  like  to  point  out  In  discuss- 
ing It.  We  have  first  the  vendors  of  health 
services,  the  doctors,  the  hospitals,  the  drug 
people,  the  nurses,  the  people  who  sell  hos- 
pital equipment  and  so  forth.  We  have  the 
flnancers — your  Industry — which  seeks  to  es- 
tablish techniques  and  devices  whereby  In- 
come can  be  spread  forward  or  backward  to 
take  care  of  the  needs  that  occur  before  one 
gets  Into  the  work  force  or  needs  that  occur 
after  one  has  left  the  work  force,  the  great 
field  of  Insurance;  a  field  not  only  of  spread- 
ing Income  from  earning  years  forward  or 
backward  to  nonearnlng  years  but  of  equal- 
izing risks  to  which  all  of  us  are  subject  and 
bringing  them  down  to  a  coet  that  is  bear- 
able by  each;  and  third,  the  field  of  facilities, 
and  by  that  I  mean  hospitals  themselves,  and 
nursing  homes,  the  physical  plants. 

In  all  three  of  these  fields  such  amazing 
progress  has  been  made  that  we  have  created 
new  problems.  Many  people  whom  I  run 
into  at  the  Washington  level  say.  "But.  Tom, 
you  are  against  this  program  of  health  care 
for  the  aged  throtigh  the  social  security  sys- 
tem. What  are  you  for?  You  can't  beat 
something  with  nothing."  My  answer  is  a 
very  simple  one:  Since  when  is  the  great 
health  care  system  In  our  society  nothing? 

We  have  the  greatest  system  that  has  ev;r 
come  about  In  the  history  of  the  world. 
Now.  does  that  mean,  and  the  answer  usually 
is  when  I  make  that  remark,  "Well,  then,  you 
are  complacent."  Of  course  I  am  not  com- 
placent, and  none  of  you  are  complacent. 
We  don't  want  to  stand  still  because  the  only 
way  a  system  that  is  tops  remains  tops  Is 
by  continuing  to  Improve  and  move  forward, 
but  It  does  put  the  discussion  on  an  entirely 
different  basis.  If  someone  seeks  to  present 
a  program,  ono  asks.  Is  tills  going  to  Improve 
the  system  or  Is  It  going  to  radically  change 
It?  When  we  come  to  that  question,  I  don't 
think  there  Is  any  doubt  that  .v  ^  n.p  .;•  .ry— 
and  note  the  word  "coinpulsot>  ..  c.  nipul- 
■ory  Federal  healtli  ciu-c  system  will  radically 
change  our  present  system 

And  that  la  the  Issue,  whether  the  prob- 
lems that  the  success  of  our  system  has  cre- 
ated can  be  solved  under  this  system.  That 
Is  a  fair  question.  I  don't  think  It  should 
be  Jvist  automatically  answered,  "Well,  of 
course  the  system  that  h.is  produced  svic- 
cesa  can  solve  the  problems  that  the  success 
has  created."  It  Is  a  fair  question  to  exam- 
ine. 

What  do  I  mean,  the  success  of  the  system 
has  created  the  problem?  Why  do  we  have 
the  problem  of  health  care  for  the  aged?  Be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  our  health  care  sys- 
tem— not  at  all;  we  have  It  because  people 
are  living  10  to  15  years  longer.  That  Is  the 
result  of  the  success.  Indeed  it  has  created 
cost  problems,  and  If  you  went  to  a  hospital 
20  or  30  years  ago,  the  odds  were  that  you 
might  come  out  in  a  couple  of  days — come 
out  In  a  box.  You  have  no  cost  problems  to 
worry  about,  sure.  Now  you  might  stay  4  or 
5  days,  but  you  come  out  on  your  own  hind 
legs  and  you  have  a  cost  problem.  That  Is 
one  of  the  things  to  think  about.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  system  has  created  this  problem, 
and  this  problem.  I  might  say.  is  divided  into 
two,  as  I  see  It,  One  is  tlie  problem  that  our 
present  age  group  over  65  have,  and  the  other 
is  the  problem  that  those  who  are  not  yet  65 
have — and  that  is  most  of  us  who  are  going 
to  become  65.  The  two  are  separate,  and 
must  be  kept  separate  In  order  to  analyze 
the  problems  that  we  have.    The  group  over 
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C5  today  reached  that  age  when  there  was 
not  very  much  liealth  Insurance  available  to 
our  s<x:lety,  Just  as  there  are  4  niillion  ol  our 
17  million  older  people  who  reached  6o  before 
social  security  Insurance  was  made  available 
to  them,  who  rem:iin  untou.  hed  and  un- 
helped  by  either  the  Fora;;d  or  'lie  Rir^j;  biK 

This  group  over  65  who  did  not  ha\e 
health  in.suriincc  will  fade  out  as  the  new 
groups  ctHuing  ui  and  becoming  63  Increas- 
ingly do  have  health  Insurance  that  covers 
them.  That  it.  why  we  must  separate  these 
two  problems.  If  we  are  talking  about  what 
to  do  for  people  over  65  now  who  reached 
that  age  belore  there  was  such  a  tiling  as 
prepaid  health  Insurance  or  health  insur- 
ance that  was  aviiilable  to  them,  their  prob- 
lem Is  dlilerent  and  must  be  treated  as  a 
separate  problem  from  those  who  can  have 
health  insurance  plans  to  cover  them  dur- 
ing old-age  retirement. 

That  is,  indeed,  what  we  tried  to  do  with 
the  Kerr-Mills  Act.  to  direct  attention  to 
whatever  their  problem  might  be.  Inci- 
dentally. I  felt  thai  the  evidence  was  lacking 
and  that  there  was  needed  such  a  thing, 
even,  as  the  Kerr-Mills  Act,  but  I  was  com- 
pletely relaxed  about  voting  for  it  becavise 
I  said  Lest  I  be  m  erior.  and  if  there  la  a 
real  need.  let  s  set  up  the  machinery  for  It." 
The  Kerr-Mills  Act,  I  might  say,  did  do  one 
good  thing.  I  think,  among  others.  It  cre- 
ated a  new  approach  that  the  States  could 
take  in  regard  to  classifying  the  older  peo- 
ple who  might  be  in  need.  Just  the  reverse, 
I  might  say.  of  the  false  propaganda  which 
has  been  disseminated  that  the  Kerr-Mills 
Act  requires  a  pauper's  oath  The  Kerr-Mllls 
Act  liberalizes,  or  permits  the  States  to  lib- 
eralize, the  means  test.  The  Kerr-Mllls  Act 
prohibits  a  State  that  accepts  Federal  money 
under  the  Kerr-MiIls  Act  from  imposing  a 
lien  against  older  people's  property.  It  In 
effect  says  this  to  the  States;  "You  can  tell 
your  older  people  this,  that  If  they  have 
their  modest  home  (and  most  of  them — 
about  75  percent  of  them  do,  wlUi  an  aver- 
age equity  around  $9,000),  and  they  have 
their  pension  on  which  they  are  getting 
along  all  right,  and  they  are  hit  with  a 
medical  cost  that  Is  beyond  their  nblllfy  tn 
handle,  they  do  not  have  to  go  on  relief 
They  can  come  In  and  show  the  bill  oiul 
the  State  rr^n  take  rare  of  that  bill.  Tlirv 
ran  remain  in  their  honu-  'h.i'  •!  t  \  wn  :uirt 
thev  don't  have  t('  ra,^ll  Iti  ihn;   iiriiM  >ti 

What  sn  mtlrelv  differpiit  ))irfure  tl  .it 
In  from  the  vlctotts  d!r»\  propnpiuida  that 
has  beeti  dl.'»,irmlnnte<l  ;>:  ;:!(!  t!,ls  covuitry 
by  people  In  high  rifTlce  m  WaihingtcMi  to- 
day. To  me  It  \n  one  of  tl.r  tuof.  fti^nrarr- 
fvtl  thlntts  that  1  hnvr  wiint>s.vr(|  It  is  un- 
true.    This   Is   what    is  devrr.tdiiic 

Some  pei>ple  have  uskcd  me  particularly 
here,  "Well  what  can  the  prunte  health 
Institutions  do  about  all  thl.-s  pollt  iciily"' 
Whnt  pnliiical  action  ran  be  taktn  '  • 

Well,  first  I  tin  want  to  .s,iy  this  to  any 
group  of  citizens  All  of  tuir  cl'iwn^  should 
be  active  fxilitlcally  Waiter  Reuther.  ir 
testifying  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
nilttee.  ca.stlgated  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation for  being  organized  to  be  politi- 
cally active  When  H  came  my  turn  to 
Interrogate  Mr.  Reuther  I  said  That  is  » 
very  strange  thing  t<^  hear  you  say  because 
I  have  always  commended  you  and  the 
labor  union  people  for  l>eing  politically 
active   ■ 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  .vant  to 
encourage  as  many  of  our  people  and  groups 
as  possible  to  be  politically  active.  The  only 
danger  to  representative  government  is  when 
only  one  group  or  a  few  groups  are  ptjlitically 
active  Then  you  get  an  imbalance.  It  does 
behoove  all  of  our  citizens  to  make  meaning- 
ful the  term,  "government  by  the  jjcople. 
Under  our  system  of  representative  govern- 
ment the  people  spend  their  time,  of  course, 
m  the  communities  pursuing  their  ilveli- 
hcKxl.  doing  church  work,  community  work, 
family  work,  raising  children,  and  so  forth 


There  is  Just  a  limited  amount  of  time  that 
anyone  can  spend  on  government  So  we 
send  representatives  to  city  liaiis.  State 
Capitols,  and  Washington,  DC  to  do  the 
uetaiied  work  that  must  be  done  to  have 
inieiligent  gu\e.-nment  action.  I  suggest 
;hat  tiiat  is  the  way  rei)resei.tati\  e  govern- 
ment IS  set  up  to  work,  and  that  was  part 
of  the  dispute  I  got  in  wnii  Mr    Reir.her 

He  Bitid  that  we  on  the  Ways  and  Mf  ,.ns 
Committee  should  vote  out  the  King  bill 
because  the  Gallup  poll  said  the  "overw  helm- 
ing majority  of  the  people  '  favored  health 
insurance  through  social  security.  I  said, 
■  Well.  Mr.  Reuther.  If  we  are  going  to  be 
down  here  Just  to  have  public  opinion  polls 
decide  these  issues,  what  do  you  think  the 
purpose  of  a  congressional  hearing  is.'" 

Let  me  suggest  what  I  think  representa- 
tive government  is  all  about,  that  the  people 
send  me  to  Wasiungton.  not  to  vote  on  the 
basis  of  ignorance  on  an  issue,  but  to  spend 
some  time  digging  into  the  facts,  listening 
to  the  ai-gumentB  pro  and  con.  and  then  after 
having  gathered  the  .'acts  and  having  lis- 
tened to  the  argument,  cast  my  ballot 

The  people  come  in  because  after  having 
done  that,  the  Representative  hopes  that  he 
wUl  have  cast  his  ballot  as  his  people  would 
wish  him  to  were  they  armed  with  the  in- 
formation, the  same  information,  ajid  liad 
they  heard  the  same  arguments 

That  is  the  danger  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  going  directly  to  the  people 
on  a  complicated  is.'-'.ie  like  this,  a.'-  appar- 
ently he  plans  to  do  in  tins  circus  that  is 
scheduled  in  Madison  .square  Garden 

The  governmental  witnesses  t*stir-i-d  be- 
fore Ways  and  Means.  What  wisdom^  there  is 
in  our  society  to  apply  it  to  ihls  problem  that 
faces  us  Yet  the  printed  record  of  this 
public  hearlntr  was  unprii.ted  and  unavail- 
able to  the  public  for  4  months,  under  orders 
apparently  from  the  \\hite  House  to  the 
I^iibllc  Printer  Not  until  Decemtier  15  were 
;  hese  heiirinps  available  \>.eil  o\er  a  month 
alter  tlie  White  House  regional  conferences 
set  up  supptised:-.  to  inlorm  the  people  on 
ttie  same  i.\Mie.^  I  cun  well  understand  why 
■\if  pn  j)onent.s  oi  the  King  bill  didn't  want 
the.se  printed  \olume»  available  to  the  jieople 
of  Uie  commuimieh  becHUse  man\  ot  the 
statements  made  by  tlieae  high  Oovunment 
rflcials  were  chnllengcHl  and  rrbutttd  Nery 
ifleetuely  in  tliehe«nnR>' 

One  o!  the  things  HecrriHry  Hibicofl  would 
have  been  ahked-  and  thw  needs  to  be 
Known—  Why  does  Uie  King  bill  limit  llneU 
•i)  leiw  than  25  percent  of  the  nvernge  hcRlih 
I  .M.so:  people  o\rr65''  1  a,>»ked.  Mr  Rlbl- 
.  ofl.  l^  It  because  you  didn  t  want  the  (xilltl- 
c«l  op(x>8ition  of  the  dtx-iors  or  you  felt  tliRt 
you  could  gel  nd  ol  that  or  minimise  tluu 
by  le«\ing  them  out  as  they  were  In  the 
Foiund  bill"  Oh,  no  he  said,  "no.  it 
wasn't  a  political  thing  at  all  It  whs  a  fi- 
nancial problem  We  cannot  iiicrea«e  the 
.social  security  tax  beyond  10  percent  of  pay- 
roll" So  I  said.  Then  in  llie  future  you 
can't  be  coming  m  to  increase  these  t)ene- 
flts,  although  many  ol  the  people  who  advo- 
cate this  bill,  Including  Mr  Forand  and  Mr. 
HeuUier  have  openly  said  rhis  is  just  the 
l>eginning 

It  wmild  li.i\e  beeii  r.iieresiing  to  !ui\e 
.Mr  HlbicotT  answer  tha;  question  in  the 
communities  thrciUizhout  the  country  as 
well  as  some  of  the  other  questions  that 
were  fxiaod  in  these  hearings 

And  so  getting  back  to  the  jircK-ess  uf 
jepreeentative  go\ernmen.t.  these  public 
hearings,  at  which  this  information  was 
gathered  becomes  the  basis  upon  which  the 
people's  representatives  try  to  make  up  their 
minds  "Jfou  can  see  that  kind  of  process 
where  the  individual  citizens,  with  a  limited 
amount  of  lime  t«  devote  to  government,  can 
make  that  time  effective  through  good  r(\i- 
rcsentalives. 

I,  .as  a  Congressman,  use  my  representative 
oil  the  City  Council  of  Webster  Groves,  I 
haven  t  got  tlie  time  nor  the  facilities  to  dig 


Into  the  problems  that  confront  our  Utile 
community,  but  I  help  elect  a  ccincilman 
to  whom  I  say  In  eflect,  along  with  my  :e.- 
low  citizens,  "You  go  down  to  the  city  hall. 
You  dig  into  these  problems.  You  study 
them  and  then,  based  upon  whai  you  find 
out,  not  upon  ignorance  and  prejudice  or 
any  preconceived  notions,  but  upon  what  you 
find  out.  then  vote  on  it.  I  will  be  there 
to  criticize  you  if  1  disagree  with  what  you 
have  done  based  upon  what  you  found  out 
I  use  the  same  process  in  regard  to  things 
that  go  on  in  Jeflerson  City,  the  capital  of 
Missouri,  ■willi  regard  to  State  maiteis  I 
don't  have  the  time  to  find  out  what  is  going 
on  and  the  details  that  aflect  State  itgisla- 
lion,  and  so  I  utilize  the  Stale  senaiors  and 
State  legislators.  That  is  representative 
government. 

And.  when  I  have  some  information  on 
one  of  these  subjects.  I  try  to  pass  it  on 
to  my  representative  That  again  is  part 
of  government  by  the  people.  So  that  is 
one  thing  that  this  group  or  any  group  can 
do  when  It  comes  to  becoming  politically 
active 

In  fact,  that  is  a  responsibility  that  all 
citizens  have.  But  there  are  tv.-o  particular 
things  that  I  want  to  sugcest  thai  this 
group  can  do.  The  first  one  ought  V  be 
very  obvious  In  this  very  difficult  problem 
of  health  care  for  the  aged,  une  c'  the  key 
]'roblems  is  financing,  as  you  know  Wh.it 
IS  the  economic  c.,>ndit.lon  of  our  older  peo- 
ple? What  are  the  statistics''  Wlia:  are  iJie 
lack  of  statistics'  If  is  almost  as  lmp<irta!:t 
to  know  that.  You  should  be  ii  formed 
of  that,  but  I  wouldn't  even  ask  you  neces- 
sarily to  get  into  that  until  you  ha\e  got- 
ten Into  something  even  more  basic,  and 
that  is  to  know  what  is  being  offered  and 
is  available  In  the  field  of  health  insurance 
today  for  our  people.  1  think  one  of  the 
most  shocking  things — and  I  am  not  going 
to  mention  him  by  name — occurred  when 
one  of  my  colleagues  who  has  been  un  in- 
surance salesman  to<.)k  the  floor  of  the  House 
this  January  to  say  thai  ll  was  Impos- 
sible for  private  Insurance  to  handle  thla 
problem  of  health  care  for  the  aged  They 
Ju^t  cf)Uldn't  finance  It  and  so  forth  and  co 
(11  I  apjiroached  lilm  afterward  and  my 
(Tltlcism  of  him  was  i>rlmarlly  that  he  hadn  t 
done  his  homework  and  the  fuct  that  the 
man  who  Is  III  tluit  profennlon  hndn't  do»\e 
lis  )i  nirw  !  k  n.  ulr  whnt  he  nald  rvrti 
niorr  Ouiikt'  i..--  !'r(:i',i,'»r  the  ppop>  hnd  a 
'iKlil  t  '  precumr  that  he  knew  whnt  he  \m» 
lalklnu  about  He  hi  d  no  knowledge  of  what 
was  available  In  the  field  of  health  iiisur- 
:.!oe     He  was  5  year,*-  nvit  of  date 

riuleed.  as  I  talk  to  you  here— this  field 
;>  so  dvnamlc  and  I  should  be  telling  yn\i 
people  It  Is  so  dynamic  that  you  turn 
around  fiT  1  month  and  you  are  out  of  date 
This  f\cld  jnoves  so  fast  — the  figures  I  us-ed 
tor  example  $1  billion  was  paid  out  in 
health  benefits  in  1950,  and  I  think  If  we 
interpolate  I  haven't  seen  the  exact  figure.^ 
and  I  am  interpolating,  that  'hat  figure  is 
around  $7  billion,  for  1961 

Look  at  the  Increiises  What  is  the  total 
amount  in  health  costs  for  our  socletj'' 
Around  119  billion  for  1961  Those  things 
need  t<i  be  known  becauf-e  one  of  the  argu- 
ments used  is  that  these  health  Insurance 
policies  don't  cover  very  much  and  they  hi.\  e 
these  fine  lines  and  cla'ases  in  there. 

Ol  courbe  there  is  an  ecisy  answer.  It  is  the 
bald  figures  Most  of  llie  jxjhcles  must  have 
nieiuu  a  lot  because  otherwise  17  billion 
would  nut  have  been  paid  out  In  benefits. 
This  IS  sometliiug  that  sliould  be  known  by 
.ol  your  salesmen — how  many  axe  there  in 
the  held  uf  selling  Insurance,  life  Insurance 
people'  I  understand  there  are  probably 
:i20.(X)0  to  400.000  people  whose  business  it  is 
to  go  from  person  to  person  and  group  to 
group  to  inform  them  of  what  is  available 
m  this  held.  Now,  getting  back  to  politics, 
nothing  could  be  more  effective  on  this  issue 
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today  than  having  all  of  our  Insurance  peo- 
ple know  what  Is  available  In  the  health 
field,  life  Insurance  people,  too.  and  to  be 
kept  up  to  date  on  it  and  so  keep  the  public 
mf  armed. 

Massachusetts  has  just  passed  an  enabling 
act  so  that  the  Connecticut  65  plan  can  be 
implemented  in  Massachusetts  New  York 
passed  It  just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  or  a 
similar  one.  Many  people  don't  even  know 
what  the  Connecticut  65  plan  is;  in  fact  the 
bulk  of  America  doesn't  know  Yet  here  is 
the  very  program  that  gives  noiicancelable 
health  Insurance  without  physical  e.x.iunina- 
tion  at  reasonable  cost  to  anyone  over  65. 

How  many  people  know  that  prepaid 
health  insurance  is  now  available  through 
a  number  of  companies,  that  a  person  can 
take  it  out  at  the  age  of  20.  30,  40,  50  and 
have  it  prepaid,  noncancelable  at  age  65  In- 
deed It  is  one  oi  the  areas  that  needs  to 
be  developed  the  most,  other  than  this  area 
which  your  industry  has  been  moving  for- 
ward in  in  a  very  fine  fashi  )n.  the  people 
over  65. 

Let  me  say  something  else  about  this 
coverage  from  a  political  angle  The  po- 
litical appeal  has  been  m  behiUf  of  these 
people  over  65.  That  is  the  .scMr'i.vl  problem 
that  IS  always  presented,  but,  beneve  me. 
that  Is  not  what  these  people  who  are  pro- 
moting it  have  got  their  eyes  on.  Yo\i  can 
tell  It  by  the  fact  that  their  program  leaves 
out  4  million  older  people,  m  fact  the  ones 
who  need  it  the  most.  It  also  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  the  benefits  will  cover  less 
than  25  percent  of  the  average  health  cost. 
It  IS  brought  out  by  the  fact  that  those  are 
the  two  areas,  cverage.  and  benefits,  that  the 
promoters  cf  this  plan  -.viU  aiwavs  compro- 
mise on 

Let  me  s<iy  this  the  King  bill  promoters 
win  let  benefits  go  down  to  only  10  percent 
of  the  aver.-tge  health  costs  to  get  this  bill 
Through.  They  will  kick  the  age  limit  up  to 
70.  But  there  is  one  thing  they  will  not 
compromise  on  It  was  in  the  Forand  bill. 
It  is  m  the  King- Anderson  bill  That  one 
thing  is  "compulsion."  Once  that  is  in, 
then  these  other  things  can  be  broadened 
out.  That  is  the  one  matter  that  they  will 
not   compromise,   compulsion. 

Where  comes  the  political  motivation  and 
the  forces  lined  up  behind  this  measure? 
I  can  tell  from  the  letters  I  recel'.e  It  i-sn't 
from  older  people.  It  isn't  from  older 
people  at  all. 

I  have  issued  the  statemeiit  many  times 
in  my  community,  if  anybody  knows  an  older 
person  who  isn't  getting  adequate  health 
care,  please  let  me  know,  because  something 
has  gone  wrong  with  our  system  and  we 
can  correct  it.  I  have  not  received  any  bona 
fide  replies.  No.  this  is  a  very  subtle  appeal 
to  the  sons  and  daughters  and  the  relatives 
of  the  older  people  It  is  also  an  appeal 
to  the  humanitariaiiism  of  people  who  do 
not  know  that  there  are  not  old  people  who 
are  not  getting  adequate  health  care.  It  is 
an  appeal  to  that  ignorance,  but  it  is  also 
a  selfish  appeal  as  I  say  to  the  sons  and 
daughters  and  relatives.  One  of  the  most 
important  things  to  do  In  selling  health  in- 
surance I  think.  Is  to  point  out  to  a  son  or 
daughter  why.  aside  from  humanitarian  rea- 
sons, they  should  be  interested  In  their 
fathers  and  the  mothers.  It  is  to  their  own 
economic  advantiige  to  take  out  health  in- 
surance for  their  elderly  parent.s. 

Again.  I  refer  to  the  $9,000  average  equity 
of  the  older  people  75  percent  of  whom  own 
their  homes.  Sons  and  daughters  stand  to 
inherit  this  and  the  other  accumulated 
assets  of  their  parents  There  always  is  "his 
modest  estate.  It  is  worth  $120  to  $250  a 
year  In  health  insurance  premiums  to  pro- 
tect It.  £>o  from  an  economic  standpoint 
I  think  the  message  can  and  needs  to  be 
told  and  your  group  Is  the  one  group  whose 
business  it  Is  to  tell  It. 

The  second  thing,  and  this  Is  most  impor- 
tant,   politically,   don't    downgrade   those    in 


collateral  health  fields  One  of  the  great 
jobs  that  health  insurance  is  performing  Is 
to  ride  herd  on  the  cost  of  hospitali2iatlon 
and  the  cost  of  drtigs  and  the  cost  of  doc- 
tor's fees.  That  is  a  gtx>d  healthy  market- 
place operation  that  is  going  on.  But  don't 
downgrade  and  repeat  the  smears  that  are 
current  in  our  society  against  the  doctors, 
against  the  drug  companies,  against  hospi- 
tals, unless  you  can  be  spieclflc.  Sure,  there 
are  abuses,  but  believe  me.  If  you  were  a 
doctor  and  lixsked  through  their  eyes  at 
their  probltms,  or  you  were  a  drug  company. 
or  whatever,  you  would  see  that  they  are  not 
.made  up  of  calloused  people  or  social  rob- 
bers any  more  than  you  in  your  profession. 
Uninformed  people  say  that  Insurance  com- 
panies write  policies  in  fine  print  so  that 
they  never  pay  out  any  benefits.  This  Is  the 
s.ime  unwarranted  smear  of  the  private  en- 
terprise system 

Sure,  there  are  some  people  that  are  on 
the  shady  end  of  the  business  in  any  pro- 
fession. In  my  own  as  a  lawyer,  and  in  poli- 
tics. I  dare  say  that  there  are  even  those 
m  civil  service.  But  the  point  Is  this,  this 
kind  of  denigration  of  our  Institutions  is  the 
\ery  thing  that  these  neofederallsts  feed 
upon  in  trying  to  eliminate  the  private  en- 
terprise system  and  In  Its  stead  put  In  "big 
4.ne:nmei:t  "  So,  please,  from  a  political 
standpoint,  join  hands  on  one  thing,  on  this 
issue  of  the  importance  of  the  private  en- 
terprise system,  and  what  it  stands  for. 
Criticize  it  in  context  and  in  detail,  but 
don't  join  the  smear  artists. 

And  now  I  would  like  to  conclude,  al- 
though this  conclusion  will  take  a  little 
more  time  than  the  usual  conclusion,  by 
reading  a  speech  that  I  have  been  writing 
and  intend  to  deliver  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  tomorrow.  It  bears  on  what  I  have 
just  been  talking  about,  and  It  becomes  per- 
tinent, I  think,  and  necessary  to  say  it  at 
tills  time  I  have  just  received  a  message 
from  Washington  that  makes  me  believe 
that  maybe  I  should  stay  and  read  this. 

This  speech  is  entitled,  "King  Canute's 
Courtiers"  One  of  the  stories  contained  in 
the  third-grade  prinier,  apparently  aban- 
doned by  our  educators  because  it  sought 
to  teach  a  lesson  as  it  taught  youngsters 
to  read,  concerned  the  Danish-English  King 
Canute  King  Canute  sat  by  the  seashore. 
surrounded  by  his  courtiers,  and  as  the 
tide  kept  creeping  up  toward  the  legs  of 
his  chair  one  courtier  said.  "Oh,  great  and 
iwwerfiil  King,  order  these  tides  to  cease." 
King  Canute  was  wise,  however,  and  moved 
his  chair. 

Now.  some  rulers  have  not  been  this  wise. 
King  Xerxes  attempted  to  transport  his  army 
across  the  Hellespont  in  order  to  fight  a 
battle  and  it  turned  Into  a  disaster.  So  he 
crciered  the  unruly  sea  whipped.  In  World 
War  II  a  Navy  wing  commander  proclaimed 
that  he  was  tired  of  all  the  accidents  from 
pilots  failine  to  put  their  wheels  down  on 
landing  and  i.-ssued  an  order  commanding 
that  tl^.ese  accidents  cease.  Of  course,  these 
accidents  did  not  cease.  Such  accidents  were 
diminished,  however,  by  the  wisdom  of  an- 
other commander  who  had  Installed  a  howler 
system  which  would  warn  the  pilots  that 
their  wheels  were  still  up. 

I  gtiess  all  of  us  at  one  time  or  another 
have  kicked  the  chair  or  punished  an  Inani- 
mate object  which  crossed  our  will  or  our 
path.  We  realize  our  stupidity  when  our  an- 
ger passes  and  reason  returns.  However, 
let  this  contrary  object  be  animate,  par- 
ticularly human,  and  reason  frequently  does 
not  return  and  passions  continue  to  burn. 

President  Kennedy's  courtiers  have  been 
; ashing  out  against  the  doctors,  the  health 
insurance  people,  and  other  corporations  In 
the  health  field,  such  as  the  drug  companies, 
for  refusing  to  swallow  their  nostrums  on 
health  care  for  the  aged.  One  courtier  testi- 
fying before  our  committee  referred  to  the 
doctors  as  selfish,  the  health  Insurance  peo- 
ple,   yourselves,    as    crazy — he    called    you 


schizophrenic,  and  the  other  groups  as  just 
plain  Ignorant. 

I  think  this  Is  like  kicking  a  chulr  against 
which  one  has  stumbled.  If  everybody  dis- 
agreed with  the  reaaons  advanced  by  the  doc- 
tors, the  health  Insurance  people,  and  others 
In  the  health  field,  or  I  thought  that  they 
were  devoid  of  humanltarianism.  which  1  do 
not,  I  still  think  it  is  important  to  diagnose 
their  behavior  rather  than  to  kick  at  it 

Now,  recently  some  doctors  in  New  Jersey 
announced  that  they  would  not  work  under 
the  system  of  health  care  set  forth  in  the 
King-Anderson  bill  If  It  became  law  This 
has  been  construed  by  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  RibicofT  as  amount- 
ing to  blackmail,  to  prevent  the  congres- 
sional passage  of  the  King-.\nderson  bill. 
Congressman  King  yesterday— he  didn't  say 
It.  he  put  It  in  the  RrroRo  construed  this 
announcement  as  breaking  the  Hlppocratic 
oath.  Now,  I  am  more  interested  in  the 
phenomenon  that  produced  this  emotional 
outburst  of  these  doctors  than  I  am  about 
the  outburst  Itself.  What  does  this  symptom 
Indicate,  that  a  handful  of  doctors  in  New 
Jersey  think  that  they  can  blackmail  the 
President  of  the  United  States  aid  the  US. 
Congress?     I  think   this  is  ridiculous. 

If  this  Is  a  violation  of  the  Hlppocratic 
oath,  what  would  possess  these  men,  well 
above  the  average  In  intelligence  and  hu- 
manitarian motives,  becau.se  they  once  took 
this  oath,  to  abjure  It?  One  thing  this  out- 
burst Indicates  is  that  the  theme  advanced 
by  the  advocates  of  the  King-Anderson  bill, 
that  the  American  Medical  Association  is  out 
of  step  with  the  thinking  of  its  own  mem- 
bers. Is  obviously  In  error  If  there  Is  this 
kind  of  feeling  at  the  grassroots  level  among 
the  doctors  of  America,  it  would  be  woe  be- 
tide the  leaders  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  If  they  did  not  move  vigorously 
as  they  have  to  oppose  the  King-.\nderson 
bill. 

The  New  Jersey  outburst  is  not  an  Isolated 
symptom.  In  Saskatchewan  the  d(x:tors  as  a 
group  refused  to  c<x)perate  with  the  Govern- 
ment-run medical  program,  and  just  a  few 
days  ago  a  news  item  was  that  the  same  had 
occurred  In  Quebec. 

It  was  reported  that  in  Great  Britain  about 
1.000  British  doctors,  one-third  the  annual 
output  of  all  the  medical  schools  in  the 
country  have  been  leaving  Britain  annually 
for  the  past  5  years.  British  hospitals  in 
the  nationalized  health  service  now  depend 
to  a  great  degree  for  the  continuation  of 
their  work  on  some  4.000  foreign-born  doc- 
tors, the  majority  hailing  from  Pakistan  and 
India,  because  so  many  of  their  native-born 
doctors  are  emigrating. 

Americans  should  be  the  last  of  peoples  to 
be  surprised  that  men  will  leave  their  homes, 
their  birthplaces,  their  friends  and  relatives, 
and  go  to  a  strange  land  because  of  a  desire 
to  be  free,  even  If  the  desire  remains  unful- 
filled or  the  emotion  was  created  by  un- 
reality and  false  information  Our  country 
was  founded  and  developed  by  many  men 
and  women  who  were  so  motivated. 

More  importantly,  perhaps,  many  of  our 
outstanding  leaders  were  so  motivated  or 
took  inspiration  from  those  whom  they  came 
to  know   who   had   this   motivation 

Our  mediums  today  are  filled  with  stories 
about  how  people  in  Asia,  Afrlci  and  around 
the  world  are  stirring  to  be  free.  Regrettably, 
and  I  say  this  from  personal  experience,  much 
of  this  Is  fiction,  Inspired  by  people  In  our 
ow"^n  country  who  find  that  this  Is  a  helpful 
argument  to  further  their  plans  which  are 
far  removed  from  the  freeing  up  of  peoples, 
either  abroad  or  at  home. 

However,  an  emotion  to  be  free  is  a  strong 
one  and  an  Innate  one,  not  confined  as  the 
Athenians  stated  to  the  Persians,  to  those 
who  have  experienced  freedom.  The  question 
Is  as  old  as  mankind.  Is  freedom  important 
enough  to  men  and  women  in  America  today 
to  make  sacrifices?     We  are  being  told  that 
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Government  can  meet  needs  which  tradi- 
tionally were  met  by  indl\lduals  by  the  f.iir.- 
lly.  by  the  neighbors  and  by  otir  free 
churches,  and  that  freedom  l.s  no  longer  a 
factor  to  be  considered  In  deciding  what  the 
Federal  Government  does  or  does  not  do  in 
n  particular  field 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  In  our  debates  In 
Congress,  whether  the  bill  is  a  farm  bill 
which  Is  depriving  freedom  of  the  farmers, 
whether  It  Is  in  the  field  of  transportation, 
whether  It  Is  In  the  field  of  foreign  trade, 
whether  U  Is  in  the  field  of  education, 
whether  it  Is  In  the  field  of  health  care  for 
the  aged  this  value  factor  of  freedom  is  not 
belrg  weighed 

I  believe  that  our  society  Is  at  the  cross- 
roads, and  unfortunately  your  Industry  Is  on 
the  firing  line. 


Senator  Goldwater   Speaks 


EXTENSION  OF  RFMARK.S 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CABOIINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  Sr-ptrmhcr  11,  1962 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Edgefleld  Adverti.ser.  of  Edgfneld.  S C. 
has  recently  reprinted  on  il.s  editorial 
page  excerpus  fi-om  an  excelleiu  addre.ss 
bj*  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona I  Mr.  Goldwater!  which  was  given 
befoi-e  the  American  Bar  As.suc;ation  on 
August  8.  I,  myself,  l.ave  been  im- 
pressed with  these  comment-s  by  the 
Senator  from  Anix>na,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  th^.se  comments  be 
printed  in  the  REroRc 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SCN.*TO«     GOI.DW.ATtR      .'5Cf".«iK.S 

(  From  an  address  on  Angus!  8  hv  Senator 
Barry  Goi.dwatfs  Repi:bllca:i  if  .Arizona, 
before  the  assembly  .'^pssion  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  » 

In  my  understanding  of  the  Constitution. 
the  Intent  written  into  it  by  our  Founding 
Fathers  was  the  prohibition  against  the 
gathering  of  power  In  any  one  branch  of  our 
tripartite  system  of  government  or  any  seg- 
ment of  our  society 

We  are  witnessinc  in  our  National  Gov- 
ernment t^)day.  and  we  have  been  for  nearly 
3  decades,  the  movement  of  more  and  more 
power  away  from  the  people  and  the  States 
into  the  hands  of  the  bureaucrats  in  Wash- 
ington. And  we  have  witnessed  how  this 
power  can  be  used  to  benefit  one  segment 
of  the  economy  ei\lng  it  monopolistic 
power. 

I  refer  .'sperifical.y  to  the  c(-nceTitratlon  of 
power  in  the  hands  (  f  Isbor  leaders  of  t<5day 
This  power  came  about  as  the  result  of  Fed- 
eral legislation.  Its  correction  can  only  come 
through  congressional  action  which  would 
remove  those  portions  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Act  which  confer  a  privileged  status 
on  labor  unions.  Thl.'^  exempt  position  is 
not  related  to  the  unions'  bargaining  {x;wcr 
In  legitimate  labor-managemer.t  disputes 

I  would  suggest  the  tremendous  concen- 
tration of  potential  power  in  the  hands  of 
labor  is  contrary  to  the  public  Interest,  and 
In  "the  public"  I  include  the  working  union 
members. 

Labor  unions  enjoy  many  special  privileges 
and  Immunities  under  Federal  law  which 
are  creative  of  power.  By  far  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  is  the  exclusive  right  to 
represent  all  the  employees  In  the  unit  for 


purposes  of  collective  bargaining,  even  if 
the  union  has  been  selected  as  bargaining 
agent  by  only  a  narrow  majority,  which  In 
many  circumstances  under  our  existing  law, 
in    fact,  constitutes  only   a  minority. 

There  Is  an  tinconsclous  tendency  on  the 
part  of  many  to  regard  labor-management 
relations  as  the  exclusive  concern  of  the 
parties  directly  involved — I.e.,  of  the  union 
and  emj^loyer 

Where  a  setilenient  is  reached  as  tlie  re- 
sult of  collective  barcainlng  and  without 
the  Intervention  of  a  work  siopjxige  result- 
ing from  either  a  strike  or  a  lockout,  it  Is 
safe  to  s.sy,  almost  without  exception,  that 
m  reaching  the  settlement  none  of  the  ne- 
gotiating parties  paid  the  sliehtest  atten- 
tion to  Its  future  impact  on  the  economy 
of  the  Nation  or  Its  effect  on  the  public 
Interest. 

The  public  is  the  overlooked  body  in  most 
of  the  legislation  written  in  the  Congress  of 
late,  particularly  In  the  field  of  labor-man - 
aeenient  relations.  There  are  protections 
written  into  the  lab<-)r-management  law. 
and  while  they  are  not  adequate,  they  exist: 
but  the  Tendency  today  Is  to  ignore  them 
and  by  this  action  to  further  ignore  the  Im- 
portant role  the  public  plays  in  any  Ir.bor- 
management  dispute 

It  behooves  us  to  examine  the  r.i.ture  of 
the  continually  recurring  labor  crises  in  the 
United  States  Even  a  cursory  examination 
will  reveal  one  obvious  truth :  that  labor 
unions  have  access  to  far  too  much  p<'wer 
for  the  good  of  the  economy  or  the  health 
of  the  Nation 

Now  it  surprt.'^es  no  one  to  realize  the  Im- 
mense size  and  the  great  economic  strength 
possfs.jed  by  American  unions  t'Xl.'iy.  It  Is 
worth  noting  however,  that  big  labor  did 
noi  gain  its  present  \itnl  poEillon  In  our 
socieTy  wlioUy.  or  even  pnnianly  through 
Its  own  e9,jrts. 

The  Federal  Government,  that  ever-pres- 
ent arbiter,  policeman,  and  entrepreneur  of 
American  life,  has  made  organized  labor 
what  It  is  today 

Just  to  give  >ou  an  idea  of  the  preferred 
position  held  by  today's  union  in  the  eco- 
nomic scheme  of  things,  I  have  compiled 
a  list  of  special  privileges,  immunities,  and 
rights  and  powers  enjoyed  by  labor  unions 
under  the  t'ederal  law  And  let  me  empha- 
size at  the  ootstt  that  most  of  these  special 
considerations  may  have  been  justified  when 
thev  were  initiiilly  given  to  the  labor  move- 
ment i)ecaiise  of  their  weakness  and  lack  of 
si2*  However,  possible  justification  from 
a  historical  standpoir.t  certainly  doesn't 
justify  their  continued  existence  to  today's 
era  of  monopolistic  union  }X)wer. 

The  list   I  refer  to  Is  as  follows: 

1  Almost  total  immunity  under  the  antl- 
trr.st  laws. 

2  Immunity  from  taxation 

3  Inimunity  from  lnJ\inctlons  by  Federal 
courts. 

4.  Authority  to  use  union  funds  for  pur- 
poses not  related  to  collective  bargaining, 
even  where  union  membership  Is  compul- 
sory 

5.  Power  to  comF>el  workers  to  join  the 
union  as  a  condition  of  continued  employ- 
ment 

6  The  right  of  a  union  selected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  workers  to  bargain  for  all  em- 
ployees. This  includes  the  right  to  bargain 
for  those  who  were  compelled  to  join  the 
union  as  well  as  those  who  can  be  .arbi- 
trarily de;'.led  membership. 

7  Power  to  compel  the  employer  to  bar- 
gain exclushely  with  the  majority  union. 

8  Absolute  authority  to  deny  union  mem- 
bership to  workers  employed  in  the  bargain- 
ing unit,  on  any  grounds  or  for  no  reason 
at  all. 

9.  The  right,  in  some  situations,  to  in\ade 
the  privacy  of  worker?,  even  against  their 
wishes  This  deprives  them  of  a  legal  right 
enjoyed  by  all  other  members  of  j^oclety. 


10  The  right,  in  some  situations  to  corn- 
pel  employers  to  make  available  for  union 
ase  the  private  property  of  the  employer. 

11.  The  right  to  compel  the  employer  to 
provide  protection  against  any  physical  vio- 
lence on  the  part  of  workers  who  resist 
invasion  of  their  privacy 

12  Unions  are  immune  from  the  payment 
of  damages  for  personal  and  property  In- 
juries inflicted  on  employers  or  others  by 
union  menibers  engaged  in  activities,  such 
as  strikes  or  picketing  And  this  star.ds  even 
in  slttiations  where  such  activities  have  been 
officially  authorized  and  directed  by  the 
union. 

13  The  right  to  strike  for  object. ves  wholly 
unrelated  to  any  proper  subject  of  collective 
bargaining.  This  is  In  contrast  to  the  se- 
verely limited  right  of  an  employer  to  engage 
in  a  Icx-kout. 

14.  The  right  In  some  situations,  to  ex- 
amine an  employer's  books  and  records — in- 
cluding those  containing  such  confidential 
data  as  costp,  profits,  and  prices 

15  And  finally,  the  almost  complete  im- 
munity of  unions  from  any  liability  penalty, 
or  restriction  under  State  law  i:nder  the 
doctrine  of  Federal  preemption. 

Now,  I'm  sure  yen  realize  that  no  other 
private  organization,  institution,  or  Individ- 
u.Tl  In  the  United  .States  is  the  beneficiary 
of  such  a  powerful  carablnatlon  of  Immu- 
nities, benefit*,  privileges,  rights  and  pow- 
ers— under  either  State  or  Federal  law 

And  in  presenting  this  list  T  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  all  of  these  special  grants  with- 
out excepti'Dn  should  be  removed.  I  do  it 
merely  to  suggest  that  the  entire  qiiesti'-'n  of 
unlimited  power  for  labor  unions  sh  Mid  i>e 
reviewed  carefully  by  the  Congress 
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EXTENSION  OF  REM  .ARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEVELAND  M.  BAILEY 

_r     WE3T     VIRCIM.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREijKNTA  1  IVES 

Tuesday,  September  11, 1962 

Mr  BAILEY  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rrc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  foUcwing: 

.Answers  to  Sprciric  QrES"JiONS  on  the  Han- 
ford Pf.ojfct"  Raised  bt  Representative 
Howard  Smith  Democrat  of  Virginia. 
DfEiNG  Debate  Before  thf  Hovse  cf  Rep- 
RESENTATr%'ES  ON  AfcrsT  29,  1962 
Question.  Does  the  Gu\crnment  assume 
any  obligation? 

Answer.  Yes.  Despite  claims  by  propo- 
nents of  the  contract  between  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  and  llie  Washington 
Public  Power  Supply  System  thut  the  Go\ern- 
ment  assumes  no  obligation,  any  reasonable 
examnuition  of  the  proposed  contract  clearly 
reveals  that  the  Government,  ihrough  the 
Boune\ille  Power  .\dmiuistratlon.  takes  upon 
Itself  serious  and  lasting  obligations.  For 
ejtample,  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
assumes  the  obligation  to  supply  partici- 
pants in  this  project  an  amount  of  firm 
kilowatts  of  power  at  prevailing  Bonne\Ule 
rates  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  annual 
financial  contribution  of  such  participants 
to  cover  amortization  and  Interest  charges 
on  the  outstanding  bonds,  full  operation 
and  maintenance  charges,  replace.ncnts  and 
repairs  on  all  parts,  and  such  other  cxpeiises 
as  become  necessary  as  a  result  of  this  ar- 
rangenient  Bonneville's  obligation  to  sup- 
ply hrm  kilowatts  of  pow"er  is  not  contingent 
upon  the  supply  of  power  forthcoming  from 
the  Hanford  generating  plant,  but  rather 
upon  the  aiin\ial  financial  contrlbtition  of 
the  participants.     This   "would  be   true  e\en 
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if  at  any  tune  and  lor  any  reason  absolutely 
no  power  was  produced  at  the  Hanford  gen- 
erating   plant    for    any    extended    period    of 

time 

Furthermore,  various  clauses  in  the  con- 
tract clearly  indicate  that  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  would  be  the  real  party  at 
i.'Uerest  and  basically  would  suffer  any  losses 
that  might  accrue.  The  contract  gives 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  the  right 
to  disapprove  the  rate  of  interest  on  Wash- 
InKton  Public  Power  Supply  System's  revenue 
bonds  issued  W)  rtnance  the  project.  In 
additiun.  all  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
generutme  plant  must  be  approved  by 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  Likewise, 
the  annual  operating  budget  would  be  sub- 
ject to  Bonneville  Power  Administration  s  ap- 
proval The  level  of  maintenance  at  the 
project  would  be  under  its  control,  the 
scheduling  of  shutdowns  for  repairs  and 
maintenance  operations  would  huve  to  be 
approved  by  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion Power  from  the  project  could  be  dis- 
patched only  pursuant  to  Bonne\il!e  Power 
Administrations  instructions 

On  the  basis  of  these  facts,  it  is  fallacious 
to  argue  that  the  Federal  Government 
through  the  Bonneville  Power  Administrn- 
tion,  does  not  assume  any  obligations  for 
this  proposal. 

Question  Who  pays  for  the  plant?  Who 
pays  for  the  thing  that  has  to  be  con- 
structed? 

Answer  Again.  It  must  be  said  that  any 
reasonable  individual,  upon  careful  exam- 
ination and  evaluation  of  all  the  facts,  mtist 
conclude  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
in  the  last  analysis  pay  for  this  project. 
Bonneville  will  pay  for  the  project  with  a 
guaranteed  supply  of  firm  kilowatts  of  power 
which  have  a  ready  market  at  a  fixed  price 
rather  than  actual  dollars,  but  it  pa..'s  for 
the  project  nevertheless.  As  it  was  brought 
out  in  the  hearings  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  July  11.  1962  ip 
82).  that  all  the  cost  of  what.soever  nature 
that  the  participants  incur  is  paid  by  the 
receipt  of  electricity  which  is  converted  Into 
cash  by  the  sale  of  the  electricity  The 
participants  assume  n.)  risk  with  respect  to 
their  operation  and  maintenance  or  debt 
service  and  are  sure  of  being  able  to  pay 
all  the  costs  because  they  are  going  to  re- 
ceive electricity  from  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  that  they  can  sell  U>  make 
the  payments  During  that  same  hearing, 
Mr  Charles  Luce.  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istrator ip  91  I,  said  the  exchange  contract 
assures  Washington  Ptibllc  Power  Supply 
System  participants  of  a  market  for  the 
Hanford  power  s<j  they  can  float  these  bonds 
Thus,  this  contract  Is  a  form  of  security  for 
underwriting  the  b-nids  Mr  Luce  also  said 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  was  taking 
a  rather  l;\rge  par:  of  the  risk  in  this  project. 
At  another  p<jint  during  the  hearings  ip 
87).  Mr.  Luce  testified  that  if  .->.  nuclear 
incident  should  occur  at  the  Hanford  reac- 
tor and  the  insurance  did  not  cover  it.  'then 
the  Bonneville  Administration,  under  '.hese 
exchange  contracts,  would  have  to  deliver, 
continue  to  deliver,  that  amount  of  power 
that  would  be  necessary  to  amortize  the 
bonds  as  they  been  me  due   ' 

Therefore,  the  net  result  is  that  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  provides  the  cash 
required  for  the  repayment  of  the  revenue 
bonds  issued  by  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System  and  all  operation  and  mainte- 
nance charges.  Improvements,  replacements, 
repairs,  or  any  other  charges  whatsoever 
It  does  this  by  selling  Us  own  power  and 
permitting  the  purchasers  to  discharge  their 
nbilgations  for  paying  off  the  bonds  Since 
Bonneville  Power  Administration's  obligation 
to  deliver  power  to  participants  is  not  re- 
lated to  the  actual  production  of  power  at 
Hanford.  the  Federal  Government,  through 
the  agency  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration, becomes  the  guarantor  to  the  bond- 


holders of   the   continued   operation   of   the 
project  for  the  entire   term  of   the  bonds. 

Question.  Then,  does  the  Government 
agency:  namely,  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration,  pay   for    the   plant? 

Answer.  When  this  question  was  asked 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  answer  was  given.  "No.  They  do  not 
have  to  pay  1  penny.  The  State  public  power 
bodies  pav  for  the  plant."  Prom  the  fore- 
going discussion  of  the  previous  question. 
obviuuslv  the  answer  given  Is  not  true.  The 
so-called  State  public  power  bodies  may  be 
considered  merely  as  the  messengers  to  take 
the  d  iUars  they  receive  from  the  sale  of  the 
guaranteed  supply  of  power  and  pay  them 
over  to  tne  Holders  of  the  bonds.  There 
.-hould  be  no  question,  however,  but  that 
it  Is  Bonneville  Power  Administration  Itself 
which  h:w  supplied  these  dollars  In  the  first 
place  in  the  form  of  firm  kilowatt*  of  mar- 
ketable power. 

Proponents  of  the  proposed  contract  be- 
tween Bonneville  Power  Administration  and 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply  System 
l^.ave  consi.<-tently  maintained  that  it  Is  not 
!he  Nations  taxpayers  but  rather  the  cus- 
tomers of  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
v.ho  will  be  required  to  pay  for  any  possible 
;  >sses  from  this  arrangement  through  In- 
creased rates  for  Bonneville  power.  Mr. 
Charles  Luce.  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tor, consistently  told  the  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  during 
the  hearings  on  these  arrangements  that 
should  any  loss  occur  it  would  be  covered 
b\  nn  ;ncrea.se  In  the  basic  wholesale  rates 
i.f  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration. 
This  may  sound  good  to  some  people,  but. 
let  s  look  at  the  record. 

It  has  been  obvious  since  World  War  II 
that  new  sources  of  hydroelectric  power  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest  coming  Into  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  grid  were 
relatively  higher  cost  facilities  than  were  the 
original  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  Dams. 
It  was  also  obvious  that  at  a  date  In  the  not 
too  distant  future  Bonneville  should  Increase 
Its  rates  In  accordance  with  sound  business 
principles.  Since  1947,  Bonneville  Power 
Administrators  have  been  assuring  members 
of  t'-.e  House  of  Representatives  Committee 
on  Appropriations  that  such  Increases  In 
.rates  were  imminent  Since  that  time,  rate 
review  periods  came  due  In  1949,  1954,  and 
1959  But  Bonneville  rates  have  never  been 
increased  In  fact,  since  fiscal  1958  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  has  been  oper- 
ating at  a  net  deficit  annually,  and  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  for  fiscal  1963  this  annual  loss 
nay  run  as  high  as  $16  to  $20  million.  Even 
though  Administrators  have  consistently  as- 
sured members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee that  rates  would  be  increased  to  meet 
anticipated  losses,  such  increases  have  never 
been  put  into  effect.  Therefore,  despite  as- 
surances of  Charles  Luce  that  any  potential 
1  .sses  from  Hanford  would  be  covered  by  a 
rat*"  increase,  it  must  be  said  that  Lf  the  past 
ha.s  taught  us  anything  at  all  It  has  taught 
tis  it  is  easier  to  promise  rate  Increases  than 
to  actually  deliver 

In  order  to  keep  the  record  straight,  the 
following  direct  quotations  are  taken  from 
hearings  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Appropriations  over  the  past 
several  years: 

TEAR     1947 

T  have  taken  this  position  about  that 
matter.  Congressman,  that  we  are  required 
by  law  to  cover  the  cost  of  power  develop- 
rxient.  We  are  doing  it,  as  near  as  I  can 
determine  at  the  present  time,  and  we  will 
continue  to  do  it  for  some  time  In  the 
future. 

It  may  be  that  the  additional  costs  under 
tiie  higher  price  level  that  we  have  now  of 
the  new  dams  when  they  are  built  will  In- 
dicate that  those  rates  should  be  raised." — 
Dr.  Paul  Raver,  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration Administrator. 


TEAR     194  8 

"I  do  not  think  there  are  any  of  these 
operators,  either  private  or  public,  repre- 
sented In  this  group,  who  have  any  th'Might 
whatever  that  they  are  expecting  the  Federal 
Government  to  give  them  a  handt)ut  They 
are  expecting  to  pay  for  this  under  whatever 
the  rules  are  that  the  Congress  sets  up  for 
paying  for  It.  They  will  have  to  pass  on 
to  their  own  consumers,  then,  those  costs, 
whatever  they  may  be."— Dr.  Paul  Raver. 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  Adminis- 
trator. 

"If  current  high-cost  levels  prevail 
throughout  construction  of  additional  dams 
and  transmission  facilities  relating  thereto, 
it  Is  possible  that  some  Increase  in  the 
wholesale  rate  will  be  required  m  order  to 
maintain  payout  requirements." — Dr  Paul 
Raver.  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
Administrator. 

TEAR     1950 

•'In  1964  we  think  we  have  to  make  a  rate 
increase  •  •  *.  The  rates  that  we  are 
charging  now  cover  costs,  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  law  And  they  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  In  our  opinion  until  1954, 
They  may  continue  to  do  so  beyond  that. 
but  we  are  at  least  reserving,  and  on  the 
basis  of  our  estimates,  notifying  all  of  our 
customers,  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  a 
rate  Increase  In  1954.  although  we  have 
notified  all  of  them  that  in  our  opinion 
such  an  increase  will  In  no  event  be  more 
than  $5  per  kilowatt-year." — Dr.  Paul  Raver, 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  Admin- 
istrator. 

TEAR     195  1 

■We  have  notified  all  our  customers  that 
there  will  probably  be  a  rate  Increase  In  1954 
on  our  wholesale  power  In  no  event  will 
It  be  more  than  $5  per  kilowatt -year  *  *  * 
we  do  feel  that  by  1954.  In  order  tn  con- 
tinue showing  a  net  income  over  and  above 
all  expenses.  Including  interest,  we  will  have 
to  raise  that  wholesale  rate  —Dr.  Paul 
Raver.  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
Administrator. 

TEAR     1953 

■Representative  Ben  Jensen.  Republican, 
of  Iowa.  In  order  to  comply  with  the  law 
and  pay  back  the  investment  that  part  which 
the  Congress  appropriates  for  those  things 
that  must  be  paid  back  the  present  rates 
will  not  be  sufficient  because  of  the  increased 
cost  of  construction  and  operation.  Is  that 
a  fair  statement?" 

Dr.  Raver.  That  Is  correct  •  *  *  and  1954 
is  the  year  when  we  think  we  will  have 
to  begin  raising  these  rates  •  •  •  We  run 
into  a  dlfBcult  period  here  for  about  5  years, 
at  least,  to  cover  our  total  costs,  and  we  are 
planning  to  make  these  rate  changes  do  it 
In  1954." 

YEAR     1954 

•■And  we  presently  have  under  study  the 
problem  as  to  how  much  the  rates  are  gomg 
to  have  to  be  increased  and  when.  We  have 
stated  In  our  annual  reports  for  the  last  2 
years  that  as  the  new  dams  come  In,  we  will 
have  to  have  increased  rates,  so  the  public 
has  been  told  that.  We  have  not  kept  it 
from  them.  And  we  are  studying  the  matter 
right  now  to  determine  how  much  the  in- 
crease will  have  to  be  and  when  it  will  have 
to  be  put  Into  effect." — Mr  E  D  Ostrander. 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  Controller. 

YF,^R     19  56 

■ro  really  answer  your  question,  briefly  I 
would  say  there  will  probably  be  some  change 
In  our  rate  structure."— Dr.  William  A,  Pearl, 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  Adminis- 
trator 

YEAR     1957 

"About  2  weeks  ago  we  announced  there 
would  not  be  an  increase  In  rates  for  the 
year  beginning  December  1957  Tliat  is  to 
say.  there  will  not  be  an  increase  before 
December  1958."— Dr  Willi.un  A  Pearl,  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  Administrator. 
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year     !9fi2 

"If  our  revenues  are  Insufflcient  to  do  that 
because  of  deliveries  that  we  have  to  make 
under  the  conditions  that  you  have  assumed 
Mr  Bates,  then  we  would  simply  have  to  raise 
our  rates  '—Mr.  Charles  Luce,  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  Administraior.  liear- 
ings  before  the  Joint  Commit  tee  oii  Atumic 
Energy,  87th   Congress.   2d   session,   page   88 


Rocking  Chair  Economics 


EXTENSION  OF  RFM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

0>      Ml.S.Sdl   KI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  11,  1962 

Mr.  CLRTIS  of  Missouri  Mi  Speak- 
er, the  Joint  Economic  Committee  fol- 
lowed the  Way.s  and  Mtaius  Committee 
in  holding  hearings  on  the  economic 
condition  of  our  countrv  and  the  argu- 
ments pro  and  con  for  a  tax  quickie  to 
stimulate  our  economy  A  byproduct  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Cominitiee  hearings 
was  an  article  by  economic  columnist 
Mr.  J.  A.  Livingston,  who  wa.s  one  of  the 
witnesses,  entitled  Finance  Tax  Cut  at 
Bureau  of  EnRraving." 

I  enjo.\  ed  the  column  very  much,  as 
anyone  fiimlliar  with  my  economic  views 
can  well  uiider.stand  How. ever,  Mr, 
Stanley  Ruttenbers,  director,  Depart- 
ment of  l^escaich,  AFI^CIO  another  of 
our  witnesses,  did  not  Thi.^,  too  i.s  un- 
dei'standable 

I  want  to  help  move  the  national  de- 
bate along  so  I  am  settinc  out  Mr  Liv- 
ingston's column.  Mr  Ruttenbeie  s  re- 
ply to  M '.  Livingston,  a  copy  of  which 
he  yenerciusly  sent  to  me  and  my  reply 
to  Mr.  Ruttenbei-g: 

Business    Oitlook       F!^^NCE    Tax    Cut    at 

Bureau    of    Encravi.vc 

(By  J   A.  Livingston) 

Representative  Thomas  B  CrRTis,  Repub- 
lican, of  Missouri.  Ifi  short,  stocky,  and  stub- 
bornly matter  of  fact 

"But  Where  are  we  going  to  get  the 
money?" 

Always  politely,  always  quietly.  Never 
did  his  voice  rise.  But  oh.  so  persistently, 
did  he  ask  that  question 

The  witness  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  was  Stanley  Ruttenberg  director 
of  research  of  the  AFL  CIO.  Ruttent>erg 
favored  an  immediate  tax  cut  of  "upi)roxi- 
mately  $5  MUion.  to  terminate  December  31 
"The  lmpa:t  on  the  economy  would  be  the 
equivalent  of  almost  S20  billion  a  vear,"  he 
said. 

How  would  Ruttenberg  achieve  this  4-for- 
1  fiscal  tour  de  force' 

He'd  reduce  ■'witholdlng  taxes  by  $10  a 
week  for  10  weeks  tor  ea<h  taxpayer,  and 
taxpayers  vhose  withholding  tax  is  less  than 
•SIO  a  week  would  be  able  to  upply  im- 
mediately lor  a  tax  refund  that  would  per- 
mit them  to  have  a  total  tax  cut  of  $100  "  A 
$5  'billion  cut  in  one  quarter  would  be 
tantamount  to  $20  billion  a  year 

At  this  point,  Representatn  e  Wric.ht 
Patman  Democrat,  of  Texas.  sua\ely  asked 
if  Ruttenberg  dldn  t  feel  that  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Chairman  William  McChesney  Martin 
Jr..  could  Impose  a  "Rus-slan  veto  "  on  the 
program  by  making  money  tight  Wouldn't 
a  rise  In  interest  rates  run  directly  counter 
to  tax-cut  stimulation'^ 

"I  would  hope."  responded  Ruttenberg 
adroitly,    "that    the    Reserve    Board    would 


maintain  a  monetary  policy  consistent  with 
economic  expansion." 

Then  Representative  Curtis  got  in  his 
licks  He  hadn't  noticed  in  Mr,  Rutten- 
berg's  prepared  statement  a  plan  for  raising 
$5  hiHion  ■■I>3  you  think  the  Treasury  could 
sell  $5  billion  of  E  bond.":  to  the  public''" 

Ruttenberg  allowed  that  might  be  difficult 

"Well,  then"  repeated  Curtis,  "where  do 
we  get  the  money''  I'm  a  member  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  It's 
our  responsibility  to  see  that  the  Treasury 
has  the  funds  nece.ssary  to  conduct  the 
Government's  btisiness 

"You.  and  other  wltnfsses  have  appeared 
before  this  committee  and  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  suggested,  'cut 
taxes,'  but  you  don't  submit  a  plan  of 
financing.  One  must  be  the  counterpart  of 
the  other." 

Ruttenberg  promised  to  submit  a  pro- 
posal. But  the  committee  wasn't  through 
with  him. 

Senator  Wh-liam  Proxmire.  Democrat,  of 
Wisconsin,  had  misgivings  about  the  4-for-l 
assumption  Did  Mr  Ruttenberg  feel  cer- 
tain that  people  would  spend  this  money  or 
would  they  save  if  He.  himself,  suspected 
that  a  temporary  tax  cut  wouldn't  have  the 
same  Impact  as  a  permanent  tax  reduction 
that  people  cotild  count  on     year  in  and  out 

Well,  answered  Ruttenijerg,  if  you  knew 
workers,  and  he  thought  lie  did  they  d  spend 
the  money,  and  fast 

But.  countered  Senator  Proxmire.  peijpie 
couldn't  employ  a  shortrun  tax  cut  on 
longrun  purchases  They  wouldn't  contract 
new  installment  debt  on  $100 

Maybe   they'd   tise   tlic   money  to  pay  off 
old  debt,"   the   Senator   suggested, 

"That  would  be  fine.'  resp>onded  Rutten- 
berg, "then  they  couid  start  all  over  again.' 
I  Laughter.  I 

Senator  Proxmire.  unconvinced  turned  to 
a  new  subject 

"Do  you  think  that  once  the  Congress 
granted  a  3-month  lax  reductioi:  it  could 
withdraw  it?  I'm  thinking  of  the  political 
realities  Wouldn't  people  expect  us  to  con- 
tinue n''" 

Said    Rtittenberg:    "I    think    the    Congress 
could  review   the  situation  on  Jaiuiar>    5,  6. 
or  7,  when  it  reconvenes  " 

All  through  Ruttenberg's  testimony. 
through  sheer  force  of  character  I  managed 
silence  As  a  witness  I  wa.s  bursting  with 
desire  to  help  him  out. 

Why.  he  could  have  handled  Curtis  and 
Proxmire  in  one  fell  razzle-daz/le  Why  not 
just  hand  every  taxpayer,  whether  he  pays 
$100  in  taxes  a  year  or  not  i  f or  Ruttenberg 
didn't  co\er  this  point'  a  brmidnew  fresh 
$100  bill' 

That  would  help  employment  at  the  D,S, 
Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving  which 
would  liave  to  print  50  million  new  $100 
bills. 

It  would  help  to  popularize  the  portrait 
of  Benjamin  Franklin  who  graces  the  C  note. 
And  It  wotild  answer  Representative  CuB- 
Tis'  question  'Where's  the  money  coming 
from?  " 

Answer:   Prom  the  printing  pres,s 


AuGtrsT  20.  1962. 
Mr   J   S  Livingston 
The   Waslmigtun  Posl 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Mr.  Livingston  Your  .\ugufit  15 
I'oiumn,  "Finance  Tax  Cut  at  Bureau  of 
Engraving."  prompts  the  old  saying.  "It's  a 
shame  to  sfxnl  a  g(xx3  story  with  the  truth  " 
But  you  owe  your  readers  at  least  an  accurate 
report  of  events  you  witnessed  Tlie  column 
falsifies  facts 

No  one  could  gue.ss  what  happened  at  the 
.August  10  Joint  Economic  Committee  hear- 
ings      The   transcript   shows: 

1  When  Congressman  Cttrtis  rvsked  me  to 
explain  how  to  finance  a  deficit  resulting 
from  a  tax  cut.  I  described  several  technical 


methocs  for  financing  it  I  did  not,  as  you 
reported,  promise  to  "submit  a  proposal  "  I 
did  present  sound,  acceptable  economic 
methocs  for  financing  the  prosi>ective  deficit. 
A  copy  of  my  response  is  attached 

2.  Ycu  attended  and  participated  in  the 
hearings  and  asked  for  a  tax  cut  of  a  dif- 
ferent sind.  Your  fictional  account  of  how 
you.  "through  sheer  force  of  character."  man- 
aged to  contain  your  desire  to  help"  me 
"out"  by  indicating  tliat  the  printing  press 
could  print  money  is,  therefore,  very  funny. 
but  it  Is  not  true.  You  merely  advocated  .t 
dlfferert  kind  of  tax  cut  from  the  kind  I  ■«as 
advocating.  You  may  find  to  your  horror 
that  the  American  people  think  that  all  tax 
cut  ad\ocate6  think  money  grows  on  trees  if 
you  mi.ke  fun  of  any  tax  cut.  just  because 
labor  supports  it  EconomLcts  of  every  polit- 
ical hue  are  concerned  right  inw  about  the 
need  fcr  tax  cuts. 

You  have  the  right  to  disagree  with  me. 
to  ridi:ule  my  views.  However,  you  have 
no  rigf  t  to  falsify  the  fact*  It  is  too  bad 
It  seems  to  me,  not  only  that  you  should 
feel  that  you  must  result  to  falseho<xl  to 
argue  s-gainst  the  kind  of  tax  cut  I  was  ad- 
vocating, but  alt-o  that  you  fall  to  allow  yo\ir 
readers  to  understand  that  what  I  described 
as  a  means  of  financing  was  technically 
sound  TTiis  is  true  not  only  for  the  tax 
cut  I  suggested  but  also  for  the  tax  cut  you 
suggested  Any  tax  cut  requires  financing 
Tax  cus  of  various  kinds  ha\e  been  proposed 
to  sti:nulate  the  economy.  Until  the 
stimulus  results  in  additional  revenue,  deficit 
financing  Is  necessary.  The  public  should 
know  that. 

It  should  also  know  that  the  President 
of  the  Itnlted  States,  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  Members  of  Congress  from  both 
political  parties,  the  chamber  of  commerce 
and  various  business  groups  have  all  con- 
sidered tax  cuts  as  necessary  means  of  spur- 
ring the  economy.  Their  suggestions  have 
differed,  but  all  would  have  required  deficit 
financing  until  the  necessary  stimulus  had 
been  provided 

It  seems  tcx>  bad.  therefore,  for  you  to 
try  to  ridicule  as  nonexistent  a  very  real 
economic  problem  which  all  of  these  groups 
do  recognize  It  seems  very  odd  and  strange 
for  you  to  Ignore  the  fact  that  all  these  other 
groups  have  asked  for  tax  cuts  and  that  you 
also  htkve  advocated  them  Do  you  think  the 
funny  Joke  you  make  about  printing  pre.ss 
money  applies  to  the  thinking  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  tJnited  States,  to  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  to  the  Members  of 
Congress,  to  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and 
to  J  A.  Livingston  when  they  consider  and 
sometln  es  advocate  the  necessity  for  a  tax 
cut  to  spur  the  economy''  Or  Is  it  only  for 
labor  spokesmen  whose  views  you  don't  have 
the  courtesy  to  report,  whose  colloquies  with 
Congres.smen  you  deliberately  distort,  that 
such  ridicule  is  appropriate?  And  is  this 
because  you  have  decided,  as  you  told  the 
Joint  EcDnomlc  Committee  that  day,  that  you 
think  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers is  now  correct? 
Sincerely, 

Stanley  H.  Ruttenberg , 

Director. 
Department  of  Researcfi. 


congress  of  :hf 

United  .St.\tes, 
House  or  Representativtes. 
Washington.  D  C     Srptcrribrr  4.  1962. 
Mr   Stan  LET  H.  Rttttfnbfrc 
Director    Department  of  Research.  American 
FecU-ration  of  Labor  and  Corigress  of  In- 
dustrial      Organizations.       Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mr  Rdttenberc    Tliank  you  for  send- 
ing  me   a   copy  of    your   letter   to  Mr.   J    A. 
Livingston  commenting  upon  lus  column  of 
August  15. 1982 
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I  enjoyed  the  liumor  oi  the  column,  but 
perhaps  that  was  because  I  was  on  the  same 
s;de  of  his  economic  philosophy. 

I  think  your  reply  misses  the  basic  point 
in  the  national  debate  over  the  proposed  tax 
quickie.  The  point  is  that  those  who  ad- 
vaiice  the  theory  that  de&clt  financing  per  se 
stimulates  an  economy  must  assume  the 
burden  of  proof,  just  as  anyone  who  advanc- 
es a  novel  theory  shotild  assume  this  burden 
To  date,  the  professed  followers  of  Lord 
Keynes'  economic  theory  that  deficit  financ- 
ing will  stimulate  an  economy  by  increasing 
consumer  purchasing  power  have  been  beg- 
ging the  question,  and  insulting  those  who 
refuse  to  adopt  this  theory  by  accusing  rheni 
of  being  neolithic  in  their  thinking. 

I  think  It  is  time  that  this  school  of 
economic  thinking  st^trted  proving  its  poin'. 
If  It  can.  You  were  one  of  a  long  line  of 
witnesses  appearing  before  both  the  Wsiys 
and  Means  Committee  and  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  as  I  pointed  out  wheii  I 
Interrogated  you,  who  advocated  a  tax  cut 
to  stimulate  the  economy,  but  who  did  not 
come  In  with  prepared  remarks  to  discuss  the 
vital  ls«ue — how  would  the  deficit  that  this 
created  be  financed?  What  would  the  eco- 
nomic effect  of  marketing  that  additional 
amount  of  Government  bonds  have  on  our 
present  economy,  struggling  as  it  is  with  a 
large  deficit  and  witli  a  balai.ce-of-fureign- 
payment  problem,  and  yet  breaking  new 
economic  records  as  measured  m  gross  na- 
tional product  and  innovation  of  new  prod- 
ucts and  services' 

I  appreciated  your  wil.in^ness  to  discuss 
the  questions  on  th:.-<  point  I  p'».sed  alter  you 
iuid  made  your  prepared  remnrks.  Just  as 
those  whv  preceded  you  h>id  proved  willing 
But  in  your  inst.mce,  as  in  the  others,  it 
was  obvious  tiial  the  remarks  were  the  result 
oi  unprovisttiion   rather  th.^ii  deep  study 

Yuu.  along  with  ycair  predecessors,  fell  back 
r.-vsentiHuy  u>  the  supposition  that  tiie  deficit 
woviid  be  tUianced  by  the  increased  economic 
growth  that  the  deficit  would  produce  As  I 
pointed  out,  this  begge<l  the  questl.ai  fhe 
question  is.  Will  Federal  deficits  stimulate 
an  economy,  under  any  circuiiist.iiices  and 
in  particular,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances. If  so.  how?  Answering'  this,  of 
course,  requires  full  discussion  of  the  tco- 
nomlc  problems  Involved  in  debt  manage- 
ment. No  witneso  for  a  tax  cut  quickie  had 
one  word  to  say  in  his  prepared  remarks 
about  the  problems  of  debt  management. 

Isn't  It  about  time  the  thevjry  of  deficit 
financing  be  supported  by  straightforward 
argument  and  reference  to  economic  history 
instead  of  the  appeal  to  "authorities,"  as 
does  your  letter''''  This  is  the  20th  century. 
not  the  Middle  Ages.  Facts  and  argument^;. 
not  "authorities,"  decide  the  points  at  issue. 
There  are  many  economists  who  do  not 
scoff  at  a  balanced  Federal  budget;  there  are 
many  who  do  not  believe  that  deficit  financ- 
ing stimulates  an  economy,  P.'-esident  Ken- 
nedy asked  for  a  national  debate  on  the 
subject  but,  instead  of  a  debate,  we  get  a 
name-calling  contest. 

I  think  Mr.  Livingston  was  on  entirely 
sound  grounds  In  spxx)flng  the  deficit  finan- 
ciers by  pointing  out  that  devoid  of  Us  so- 
phistication the  theory  is  no  more  than  giv- 
ing printing-press  money  to  the  potential 
consumers  in  the  society.  This  theory  has 
never  worked  In  the  past  and  there  seems  to 
be  less  logic  to  suggest  that  It  might  work  in 
modern  America.  In  fact,  if  anything,  it 
would  take  us  backward  to  the  frontier  days 
of  the  1800's  which  se<>m  to  so  fascinate  our 
currently  ruling  politicians  in  the  White 
House 

I  can't  understan;!  why  it  is  so  difficult 
for  per  pie  to  reals?*  that  our  .society  has  ad- 
vanced economically  to  a  point  n"  society  has 
ever  reached  before  Our  econ<  my  is  so  dy- 
namic that  It  Is  creating  serious  growing 
pains.  Yet  the  New  Frontier  seeks  to  treat 
growing  pains  as  iX  they  were  symptoms  of  a 
tired  and  rtmdown  condinon  requirliij  rock- 


iiig  chair  treatment.  This  kind  of  medica- 
ti>n  can  stop  the  growing  pains  all  right — by 
stopping  growth.  We  wiU  surely  get  stagna- 
tion and  ultimate  economic  death  through 
this  kind  of  backw.ird  and  forward  motion, 
going  nowhere. 

However,  I  enjoyed  your  response  to  Mr. 
Li\ mgston.  Usually  I  am  the  one  who  com- 
p.auis  that  news  commentators  miss  my 
points. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  B.  Cuhtis. 


King-Anderson    Health    Proposal 
Simplified 


IN 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

or   CALIrORNIA 

THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdaij.  September  11.  1962 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr,  Speaker, 
there  has  been  so  much  misunderstand- 
ing regarding  the  President's  health  care 
program  tinder  social  security,  identified 
as  the  Kmg-Anderson  bill,  which  I 
deemed  a  privilege  to  sponsor  in  the 
Ilou.sr  of  Representatives  at  the  request 
cl  the  President,  that  I  wish  to  clarify 
llic  true  purpose  of  the  bill  which  will 
be  reinti-oduced  nex:  January 

Health  is  the  business  of  a  democratic 
country,  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  Indi- 
\  idual — Impos.sible  without  health — Is 
caic  of  Its  hiahe.si  goals.  The  health  of 
every  individual  is  vei'y  much  a  concern 
of  our  Nation,  yet  many  elderly  citizens 
cannot  afford  and  do  not  obtain  the 
health  care  they  need. 

The  principal  aim  of  the  King -Ander- 
son bill  is  to  provide  our  older  citizens 
with  protection  against  the  excessive 
cost.s  of  hospital  care  for  prolonged  ill- 
ness which  can  wipe  out  the  lifetime  sav- 
ings of  an  aged  couple  of  moderate 
mean.s.  and  often  results  in  a  major 
finaiic'.al  dram  on  their  families,  or 
lorces  them  from  indf^pendence  to  de- 
pendency. 

The  need  is  widely  acknowledged,  and 
the  fact  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  great- 
est s.nulc  threat  lo  the  economic  security 
c>f  older  people  is  the  unpredictable  cost 
of  illness  The  Kinsi-Anderson  pixyposal 
would  make  it  po.ssible  for  our  people  to 
tuiid  m.-urance  protection  in  their  work- 
ing years  against  the  high  cost  of  illness 
in  their  later  years — just  as  they  now 
build  protection  under  social  security  for 
themselves  and  Iheir  families  against  the 
loss  of  earnings  because  of  old  age,  dis- 
ability, or  death. 

Hospitalization  represents  the  heaviest 
financial  health  care  burden  imposed  on 
as'ed  persons.  The  average  hospital  care 
cost  per  day  in  1946  was  $9.39:  in  1950  it 
rose  to  S15  26:  in  1955  to  $23.12:  in  1960 
to  $32.28:  in  1961  lo  $34.98.  and  in  Cali- 
fornia, exceeding  the  national  average, 
the  cost  has  risen  to  S44.81, 

Therefore,  insurance  auainst  the  cost 
of  hospital  care  was  deemed  the  proper 
ai-ea  of  coverage  under  a  health  insur- 
ance proKram.  with  a  contribution  rate 
within  the  means  of  our  country's  woi-k- 
ing  force  of  approximately  $1  per  month. 
It  is  a  very  modest  proposal  de.signed  to 


meet  the  most  essential  need,  with  suf- 
ficient deductible  requirements  to  dis- 
courage unnecessary  utilization. 

People  65  and  over  have  health  care 
costs  twice  as  hieh  as  those  of  younger 
people.  They  ai'e  more  likely  to  have 
serious  and  long-lasting  illnes.ses,  yet 
their  annual  income,  on  the  average,  is 
only  half  as  large.  The  majority  have 
little  or  no  money  beyond  what  they  need 
to  meet  their  day-to-day  expenses  for 
housing,  food,  and  clothing.  Most 
younger  persons  readily  recover  from 
serious  illnesses  and  regain  both  their 
health  and  economic  well-being,  whereas 
such  an  opportunity  is  rarely  afforded 
those  of  advanced  years. 

In  our  social  security  system  v.c  have 
the  instrument  which  can  spread  the 
cost  of  health  services  in  old  age  over 
the  working  years  effectively,  and  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  dignity  of 
the  individual.  For  over  26  years  the 
efficient  administrative  machinery  of  the 
social  security  system  has  been  opeiat- 
ing  successfully,  and  extension  of  health 
care  insurance  can  be  loj.!ically  added  at 
a  minimum  cost  for  the  benefit  of  those 
over  age  65. 

By  using  this  proved  system  to  pro- 
vide health  insurance  protection,  it  will 
be  p>ossible  for  our  older  people  to  get 
the  vital  hospital  services  they  need,  not 
as  a  gift,  but  as  a  right  earned  and  es- 
tablished during  productive  years,  with- 
out exhausting  their  resources  morli^ag- 
ing  their  homes,  burdening  their 
families,  or  being  obliged  lo  resort  to 
public  assistance.  P"yin>4  for  hospital 
costs  under  the  social  security  .system 
is  the  conservative  and  practic;il  asiswer 
to  the  problem. 

Only  about  half  of  <jur  people  b.i  and 
over  have  hospitalization  insuiance.  iiiid 
many  of  the  policies  offered  to  older  peo- 
ple provide  but  limited  benefits  under 
restrictive  conditions.  It  is  well  recog- 
nized that  a  policy  that  will  provide  even 
an  approach  to  adequate  care  is  beyond 
the  financial  ability  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  retired  persons. 

The  Kerr-Mills  I.tw.  adopted  by  the 
Congress  in  1960,  pi-ovided  medical  as- 
sistance for  llicse  who  could  pro\'e  pov- 
erty through  a  means  test.  But  now  we 
must  meet  the  needs  of  those  millions  of 
taxpayers  who  are  staggered  by  the  drain 
on  their  savings — or  tho.sc  of  their  chil- 
dren— caused  by  an  extf^nded  hospital 
stay.  The  King-Anderson  bill  seeks  to 
prevent  ever-rising  health  care  costs 
from  bringing  about  indigency,  rather 
than  to  extend  care  only  after  indigency 
occurs. 

It  is  obvious  the  proposed  iiealth  care 
piogram  has  no  re.semblance  to  .social- 
ized medicine.  It  is  simply  a  national 
program  to  help  older  people  prepay  hos- 
pital and  related  health  care  bills,  not  a 
means  of  pi-oviding  these  services.  Noth- 
ing in  the  bill  would  in  any  way  change 
existing  practices  of  hospitals  which  re- 
quire that  patients  be  admitted  only  on 
the  order  of  a  physician. 

There  would  be  no  interference  in  the 
doctor-patient  relationship.  Every  pa- 
tient would  have  free  choice — of  doctor, 
hospital,  or  musing  home.  Hospitals 
and  other  services  would  be  paid  in  much 
the  same  way  that  Blue  Cross  and  other 
insurers  now  pay.     The  proposal  states 
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specifical  y  that  the  Government  would 
in  no  way  control,  regulate,  or  interfere 
with  the  practice  of  medicine  or  the  ad- 
ministration of  hospitals. 

The  aim  and  Ideals  embodied  in  the 
health  insurance  program  will  help  so- 
cial .security  do  the  job  it  was  designed 
to  do — piovide  a  measure  of  independ- 
ence with  dignity  for  America's  .senior 
citizens  curing  their  golden  yeais  with 
an  added  measure  of  health  and  happi- 
ness. What  greater  bulwark  against 
communism  could  there  be  tiian  the  con- 
tentment of  a  citi/>enry  assured  of  a  feel- 
ing of  security  they  have  eained. 


California's   Mother   Lode  Can   Help 
Retitore   Our   Gold   Reserves 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

<i»     C  ALIf wRN.l.\ 

IN   THE   SICNATE   OF  THE  UNITED   STATEb 

Tuesday.  September  11.  1962 

Mr  ENGLE  Mr  President,  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  and  the  Hou.sf  are 
giving  attention  to  oui  gold  supply  prob- 
lem Willi  the  dual  objective  of  adding  to 
the  Ti-easury  s  gold  reserves  and  of  help- 
ing our  troubled  gold  mining  mdusti-y  I 
have  a  bill.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  44 
to  provide  incentive  pHyjiu-nts  lo;  do- 
mestic gold  production 

Congi'^.ssman  Harold  T  '  Bi/.z  John- 
son, who  repre.sent^s  the  mother  lode 
district  of  California,  ha.s  introduced  a 
bill.  H  R  12874.  to  create  a  Gold  Pro- 
curement and  Sales  Agency.  He  ex- 
plained this  pi-oposal  in  convincing  terms 
at  a  hearing  last  week  befoie  the  Mining 
Subcomnittee  of  the  House  Intei'ior 
and  Insular  .^fTairs  Committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Rep- 
re.sentatn'c  Johnson's  statement  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  state- 
ment wa,5  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  a,s  follows: 

STATEMfNi  or  Hoi»  Haroij)  T.  Johnson  Be- 
fore Mines  and  Mining  SuBCOMMrrTEE  in 
SUPP<JRT  or  H  R    i  2874 

Mr.  Chairman  I  Ijclieve  tiiat  this  year  lias 
seen  more  interest  in  doing  something  about 
the  critical  situation  oi  our  domestic  gold 
mining  industry  than  In  any  recent  year  and 
I  am  extremely  gratified  at  this  The  visit 
which  yo\ir  fine  committee  made  to  Cali- 
fornia's historic  gnld-prodijcine  areas  last 
year  and  earlier  the  f,>rmal  hearings  held  in 
Washington  on  varioius  gold  niea.sures  were 
valuable  contributions  in  seeking  a  solution 
to  the  pr  )blem  L^ter,  I  was  pleased  to 
have  been  able  to  arrange  a  meeting  witii  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  many  of  us 
were  able  to  Join  gold  Industry  spokesmen 
for  a  further  discussion  of  this  extremely 
serious  problem.  Much  has  been  learned 
during  thlc.  legislative  review  and  as  a  result 
of  these  n:eetlngs.  hearings,  and  studies.  I 
have  dratted  H.R  12874.  a  bill  lo  establish 
in  the  Dei)artnient  of  the  Interior  a  Gold 
Procurement  and  Sales  Agency.  It  is  on 
this  legislation  that  we  are  holding  hear- 
ings today  and  I  certainly  appreciate  the 
opportunlt,-  to  meet  with  you,  ruid.  in  effeci 
sum  up  oui  efforts  to  resolve  this  situation 

First,  mny  I  be  permitted  to  indulge  m  a 
Utile  liistorlcal  background  for  the  record. 
As  we  know,  the  United  States  once  was  the 


world's  leading  producer  of  gold.  This  was 
about  the  close  of  the  19th  century  Today 
we  rank  a  relatively  ineffectual  fourth  place 
behind  such  unstable  giants  as  Russia  and 
South  Africa  Only  a  couple  of  decades  ago 
the  United  States  still  maintained  s  stront' 
world  p<:«iTion  in  the  production  "f  gold  as 
Its  output  continued  to  grow  during  the 
first  40  years  of  this  century  reaching  an  ail- 
tlme  high  of  approximately  5  million  ounces 
immedlatelv  before  our  entrv  into  World 
War  11 

During  the  war.  American  gold  mines 
were  cl')sed  by  Government  Order  L-208  and 
rapid  deterioration  of  their  productive  facil- 
ities followed  Since  the  war.  the  domestic 
price  of  gold  has  remained  frozen  at  artificial 
1934  levels,  despite  the  fact  that  production 
costs  have  n.sen  between  300  and  400  per- 
cent since  the  1939  40  period 

During  the  first  15  years  after  the  end 
of  World  War  II  more  than  $200  million 
worth  of  gold  has  been  sold  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  of  the  Unit#d  States  for 
domestic  industrial  luses  than  our  domestic 
mines  have  produced.  Tills  means  that  today 
our  annual  domestic  production  approxi- 
mates 1.5  million  ounces  while  atwut  3  mil- 
lion ounces  are  being  consumed  In  the 
domestic  commodity  market  Tlie  2-mlllion- 
ounce  deficit  was  sold  from  our  monetary 
gold  stock  and  represents  a  net  domestic 
loss  of  our  monetary  gold  reserves  In  other 
words  today  we  are  nilnig  teeth  adorning 
Jewelry  and  shielding  si»cecraft  with  somc- 
2  miliioii  ounces  of  gold  which  has  to  be 
drawn  each  year  from  tJie  gold  reser\  es  wluoli 
are  backing  the  U  S    dollar 

I  might  emphasize  further  the  require- 
ments lor  gold  m  the  space  and  mis&ile  age 
Substantial  quantities  ol  g<.>ld  are  used  In 
space  vehicle.',  to  sliield  them  from  radia- 
tion Gold  is  used  in  producuon  ol  com- 
munications equipment  and  nuclear  power 
facilities  Gold,  always  a  coinmixiity  m 
the  production  of  jewelry  and  tlie  filling  ol 
teeth  Mow  has  become  an  essential  expend- 
able material  for  the  prosecution  of  our 
national  defense  in  the  cold  war  ol  today 
which  will  continue  Inui  the  foreseeable 
future  Tills  is  further  b<irne  out  by  the 
guarded  secrecy  of  Russian  gold  statistics 
and  her  aggressive  gold-prcxluct ion  programs 

Since  similar  conditions  exist  throughout 
the  world,  both  the  free  world  and  the  S<i- 
vlet  colonial  empire,  it  is  only  logical  that 
the  production  of  gold  throughout  the  world 
lias  Increased  steadily,  year  by  year  until 
today  nearly  50  million  ounces  of  gold  are 
being  pnxiured 

The  exact  reverse  is  true  ir.  tiie  United 
States,  We  are  producing  no  more  gold  to- 
day than  we  were  m  1946  and  the  situatini: 
would  be  even  more  critic.f.1  if  it  were  not  for 
the  fact  that  gold  can  be  produced  as  a  by- 
prtKiuct  of  base  metal  ores  which  riccounts 
for  70  percent  of  our  total  gold  production 
Unless  we  act  now.  the  situation  will  get 
worse  and  the  remaining  operators  still 
struggling  to  survive  as  primary  producers 
of  gold  win  follow  the  downfall  of  the  Cripple 
Creek  Mine  wlilch  closed  last  year  and  tlie 
US  Smelting,  Refining  &  Mining,  which  will 
close  Its  Nome.  Alaska,  operation  this  year. 
The  la-st  of  our  great  mining  operations  are 
liighgradmg  to  keep  alive  but  time  is  rannini: 
out  on  them.  too. 

Added  t^ >  this  drain  on  our  dollars  from 
the  Inability  to  produce  enougii  gold  for  our 
own  use  ha.s  been  an  exceedingly  heavy  with- 
drawal of  our  monetary  gold  reserves 

Confronted  with  these  trying  difficultie.'^ 
and  the  inescapable  predicament  of  being 
burdened  with  an  international  gold  liability 
to  support  the  major  currencies  of  the  free 
world,  the  United  States  is  in  dire  need  of 
gold — at  a  time  when  97  percent  of  her  gold 
mines  remain  closed  on  the  controversial 
assumption  that  if  an  economical  price  were 
paid  for  gold  production,  the  international 
position  of  the  dollar  would  be  weakened, 
.'^s  you  will  recall  at  our  meeting  with  Secre- 


tary Di.lon.  this  was  the  primary  reason  wliy 
he  opposed  earlier  legi.'ilation  to  provide  an 
mcenti  re  payment  t/'  place  tvar  gold  mining 
mdustrv  back  on  it.s  feet.  One  sure  way  to 
k'Pt  niijre  gold  is  to  prixtuce  more,  but  we 
agree  It  must  t>e  done  without  interfering 
Willi  the  monetary  policy. 

This  problem  has  tlirown  an  obligation  on 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
sider a  means  of  accomplishing  this  most 
difficult  task.  The  87th  is  meeting  this  ob- 
ligation because  of  the  actions  of  this  respon- 
sible cc>mmittee.  Since  gold  is  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation,  this  problem  can 
he  resolved  by  setting  up  a  gold  procurement 
agency  to  purchase  newly  n.ined  gold  directly 
from  domestic  mines.  Such  an  agency, 
which  could  operate  under  ihe  Interior  IDe- 
partment,  must  t>e  completely  divorced  Ironi 
the  Treasury  Department  and  the  monetary 
picture.  Its  purpose  would  be  to  contract  di- 
rectly v.lth  the  domestic  mines  for  gold  at 
whatever  price — within  reasonable  limits — is 
necessary  to  reopen  the  mines  and  bring  the 
volume  of  production  back  to  immediate  pre- 
war anc  pre-L -208  le\eis 

Besid?s  supplying  the  defense  and  space 
programs  with  necessary  gold  requirements, 
it  should  t)e  the  responsibility  of  such  an 
agency  to  sell  gold  at  cost  to  the  domestic 
industr.al  professional  and  artistic  users  and 
to  supply  the  Treasury  Department  with  all 
surplus  purchases  of  gold  at  the  monetary 
price  ri!  $36  per  ounce  This  would  in  no 
w,i\  interfere  with  monetary  or  fiscal  p>ollcy 
operations  ol  the  Government  It  would  add 
gold  to  the  official  reserves  through  increased 
gold  prcKluction  and  industrial  artnity 
rather  '  haii  draw  down  offiriai  gold  reserves 
for  the  domestic  industrial  and  defense  re- 
quiremi'nts  ol  gold  This  would  demon- 
strate to  the  foreigners  a  determination  in 
protect  ng  the  gold  value  of  tlie  dollars  thut 
they  hold  and  thus  strengthen  not 
weaken — confidence  Iti  the  d<'r.Hr  '.lUernn- 
lionallN 

HR  12874  I  believe  clearly  distinguishes 
the  status  of  gold  tm  n  domestic  commodity 
from  Iti  function  as  an  international  mone- 
tary factor  and  eliminates  the  contention 
that  an  Incentive  payment  for  domestic  gold 
producMon  would  result  In  an  international 
catastrophy  for  the  dollar  Purchase  and 
sale  of  domestically  produced  gold  as  a  com- 
modity would  be  completely  separate  from 
the  use  of  g(  Id  as  a  monetary  measure  and 
reserve 

Enac:ment  of  this  bill  will  bring  back  and 
keep  domestic  gold  production  at  the  maxi- 
mum, f:lve  a  just  return  to  the  miner,  fur- 
nish industrial  users  with  gold  at  a  fair  price, 
and  add  to  the  monetary  reserves  rather  than 
deplete  them  It  prevents  the  possibility  of 
overpricing  gold  as  a  windfall  for  the  pro- 
ducers by  eliminating  the  guesswork  to  a 
price  tliat  is  necessary  to  carry  out  our  com- 
mon ol:ject.lve — full  production  from  the  do- 
mestic nines  In  comparison  to  the  benefits, 
the  cos    would  be  slight. 

The  oUowing  example  will  illustrate  the 
practici  Uty  of  such  a  program: 

If  $70  per  ounce  would  return  gold  pro- 
duction to  its  prewar  volume  of  6  million 
ounces,  then  $70  •  6  million  $420  million  of 
gross  income  to  the  mine  operators  at  an 
apparent  cost  to  the  Gold  Procurement 
Agency    if  $420  million. 

In  its.iming  that  the  domestic  users  (In- 
cluding defense  and  space)  consumed  3  mil- 
lion ounces  (amount  used  in  19601  for  which 
they  wculd  be  required  to  pay  the  cost  of 
$70  per  ounce,  then  $70  times  3  million  equals 
$210  million,  which  would  be  returned  to  the 
Gold  Procurement  Agency. 

Million. 1 

Cost  to  Oovernment $420 

Less... 210 

Cost    for    svyplus     of     3,000.000 
ounces  of  gold 210 
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In  selling  the  3-inilllon-ounce  surplus  to  price  changes  may  be  required  to  niauiUiin  played  a  leading  role  in  training  Peace 

the  Treasury  Department  at  the  monetary  maximum  domestic  production  of  gold.    Re-  Corps    volunteers    for    service    in   South 

price  of  $36  per  ounce,  then  $35x3  million  =  surv<;y  results  also  must  be  reported  to  Uie  America.     A  group   of    these   volunteers 

$105  million  returned  to  the  Gold  Procure-  Congress.     Any  surplus  gold  wUl  be  traus-  j-pcentlv  completed  courses  in  nutrition 

ment  Agency:  ferred  to  the  Treasury  Department  at  a  rate  j.    to    assuming    posts    in    Peru.      An- 

Millions  of    $35    per    ounce,    or    tlie    going    monetary  t"  «oi     vu    aoou^iu    f,    k                         .      .         u 

„    ,  ,             ,                                             JoVn  ,         f    ^1^                          Kb  other  group  is  now  preparing  to  teach 

Cast  for  surplus $210  valuo  of  gold.  v^wivi    &      u»»                      ,                »         .i       i-^ 

Less 105  Section  4  auihon/ed  the  appropriation  of  and  aid  m  rural  development  in  the  Do- 

funcs  to  absorb  the  difference  In  cost  be-  nunican      Republic.     Tins      land -grant 

Cost  of   program 105  tween   the  $35   price   paid  bv   the  Treasury  university,    together    With    Other   educa- 

As  a  defense  measure,  this  would  put  the  Department   for   any   g.ld   transferred   to   it  tional    institutions    on    the    island,    is    a 

,          .                             ^^    .,„_  and  the  price  paid  :  ir  the  2'  Id  t-o  the  domes-  final  inrinrtrinatinn  renter  for  all  Peace 

apparent    cost    of   such    a    program    at    $10o  p^.^.Veer  bv  the  Procurement  Agency.     I  ?"fi,    ^pn  her         bomVd       for       Latin 

m.nion   or  less  than  two-tenths  of  1  percent  \^^  ^^^^^  ^^-^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^,^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  Corps       mcmbei  .       boui^d       for       Latin 

of  the  total  defense  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  ^^^^    ^^^^^^   ^^^.    ^^^^^^    ^^     ^^^^    ^^   involved  America. 

1963                                        ..WW  because  It  will  take  a  year  or  so  to  triple  the  This   year  s   commencement    exercises 

However.    In    addition    to   the   defense   aa-  production  of  our  domestic  gold  mines  which  at   the  university  were  dedicated  to  the 

pects.  which  should  embrace  the  $iod  mil-  ^^  ^,,^^^  ^^  needed  just  to  meet  todays  con-  celebration  of  the  50th  anniversary  of 

lion     contribution     to     the     gold     rese^^  es  ^^            ^           domestic  consimiption.  the  founding  of  OUr  college  and  the  100th 

( backing  for  420  million  paper  dollars  I ,  con-  ,,      -         _  '^    .^„,fi„„i,..     .„.„     ;>,.,*  .wio  i»-,  >/ii>.  i"v"  v*          ,  ,.                .            ,  ..       ,       j 

sideration   must   be   given  Z   the  e^nomic  ^  '''  =  '''''  '/T    tn  rt  i^'nn.?«^  «v,^^  nor  anniversary  of  the  creation  of  the  land- 

.         .^                .  .         °            ■        .1.  does  not  relate  to  the  monetary  system  nor  rrront  incf itntinn<; 

benefits  gained  from  reopening  the  mines.  .      ,           „      ,.w,  ,>,„    i,  i,»„  ^t  tv^J -r^^^^,,^,  grant  insiiiULioiis. 

T                 .                  ,     1     r             .■  interference  with  the  rights  of  the  Treasury  TT;„K.r.^   ^^.i,^oti^n    iioo    i^io,-f^H    or,    im 

In  assuming  a  revival  of  operations  com-      „         •„,«   ,    ,      „>,..,,,, ih    ^,„.^    r^^i^^  Higher   education   has  played   an   im- 

^^                     ,       ,   ^^        ^^      ..„^  Department    to    obtain    gold    from    foreign  .°   .           .^    ■       .v.               j    j        i            _*. 

parable  to  the  prewar  level,  then   the  $420  iducers  portant  part   m   the  rapid   development 

mimon  received  by  the  operators  would  cir-  P  section    6    provides    that    the    term    "do-  of  Puerto  Rico.      It  gives  me  great  satis- 

culate  in  the  economy  by  the  direct  employ-  n.gg,,^..  uicludes  our  50  States  of  the  Union,  faction  to  salute  the  land-grant  colleges 

ment  of    upward   to   50,000   people   w-ith    In-  our  territories  and  possessions  and  the  Com-  throughout   the   United    States    on   their 

direct    benefits    to    an    estimated    additional  ,.v,,nln  ^         ■    t         ji.,if              j...!- 

400,000   through    the   rehabilitation  of   the  """^"^'^^'^  °^  ^''"'^  ^T\       t        .  .  Centennial  and  to  look  forward  to  their 

mining   communities;    the   purch.ise  of  ma-  Mr   Chairman,  in  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  future  achievements. 

.,       °             ,             ,              ^      ^        j,.^  that    this    is    n    simple    piece    of    legislation 

chlnery.  supplies  and  equipment,  and  related  i.     i,  »  ^   ,  .,.       ,  .  ,         

■'        1*^  .                .                 -T-v,              -     ,.-  which  I  belie\e  wlL  solve  an  extremely  com-                              ^ 

services   and    transportation.      This   in    itsell  ,              i,,   „      t^  ^      .    .v,       .......              .     j 

,  ,  ^       e          .           ,       >     .w     r-                    ,  p\ex  problem      It  meets  the  objections  raised 

would  be  of  greater  value  to  the  Government  t,.ur^         »               ^  ^^     t^                     j.»                 d          c            d_-    1 :_   Ct.  l« 

than  the  $105  million  expenditure-malnly  ^>    '^^  department  of  the  Treasury  and  it  Bean  Soup.  Pennsylvania  Style 

as   an   aid   in   ofTsetting  unemployment  and  ^^,  '^^  '""^P"'-  ^^  ^^^  ^"'^^  mining  Industry                                          

welfare  payments.  m\  uTJi'i^h-'are^'o  Z   .^^vZ'^^J'^fnTX:  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

,    ,                   ,              ,,1.          ._             ..  »  merits    wuich    are   to    oe   submitted    for   the 

A  deeper  analysis  will  show  that  each  time  „  ^     ^  .i,         v,                    t           u                .   *  or 

money    changes    hands,    a    profitable    trans-  "^^^^^  "^  ^^''^^  hearings.    I  would  appreciate 

action  generallv  occurs  fr  .m  which  the  Gov-  ^^  ^^]^  P'-'^ni  permission  to  submit  the  var  -  ^q^     HERMAN    T.    SCHNEEBELI 

ernmeiu    collects    income    and    excise    taxes  °"^    '^''h     '-■    ^"f    community    statements  n^'^-    ''^'^'''^^^''f^^''^'^^' 

Since   the  $420  million  gross  income  of   the  which  I  have  received.     ,     ,       ^          ^^  o'^  reNNsvrvANiA 

revitalized  gold  mines  would  continuaiiy  cir-  ^>L5^f 'T""''  '"  ^°"^1"?»°°  \  want  to  say  in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

culate  via  the  p.ument  of  related  expend!-  °"  '^,^*l  ^"/  "T'}^  '^"'^  ^^f  '"'^^"e  *"^,T  Tuesday  Scvtcmbcr  11    196'> 

tures   and   services,    the    Government    would  ^j^^   f  California   how   much  we   appreciate  Tuesday .  ScptcmbiT  1 1 .  19b. 

be  continually  collecting  taxes  from  a  gross  ^^^  ^"f^  "^"^  consideration  which  you  have  ^j.        SCHNEEBELI.      Mr.       Speaker. 

turnover  of  $420  million  through  an  invest-  ^'^^^^  '°  ;^^f  f'"^^^^  ^^TV      V^^  ^°"'  those  who  have  become  familiar  with  the 

ment  of  $105  million.  ^'^^^'  ^"^  l  ^f  ^^"P«  ^^^t  through  our  co-  tradition    SO    renowned    on 

„     ■     ,                .-     ,  .           .w    .     >      ^.  operative  efforts  we  will  be  able  to  achieve  "e»"    huup     urtuiuuu    &u     nuuwucu    uu 

Each  1  percent  of  taxes  that  the  Govern-  ^  ,,^n,u,  solution  to  this  very  grave  prob-  Capitol  Hill,   may  be  interested   to  learn 

ment  would  collect  on  each  turnover  of  the  ,p^^                                                   '  ^          ^  oj    its   counterpart    m   the   hr-art   of    the 

gross    $420   million   would   net   $4  2    million  t>  i          •      t-^    ..    i-              .-            i-.         i      ■ 

ii05  million  divided  by  $4.2  million  equals                          ' ' Pennsylvania  Dutch  country^  People  in 

25  times     In  otlier  words,  for  each  time  that  Centennial  of  th^  Land  f.rant  fnll..**.  Art  M^Clure,  a  Village  in  Snyder  County.  Pa 

this  new  growth  of  $420  miii.on  of  income  ^^n^""'*'  °^  the  Land-brant  tollege  Act  taking  pride  in  their  hL-^t^ry.  each  year 

from  the  mines  changed  hands  25  times  m  invite  thousands  to  .join  them  in  their 

the  economy,  the  entire  investment  oi  $105  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  festive  bean  soup  celebration 

million   would   be   returned   to    the   Govern-  of  Originating  in  1891.  the  event  was  SUg- 

^tfl*           .                   ._  iirkvi      k     rrnEi/Sc  icrnw  gested  by  a  Civil  War  veteran  who  pro- 

Put    another    way     the    Government    col-  HON.    A.    FERNOS-ISERN  posed  that  the  bovs  of  hi.S  COmpanv  have 

lected  nearly  $80  billion  of  income  and  ex-  _    c  .u        .              ■_  i        .      .w 

cise  taxes  through  the  circulation  of  $32  bU-  «f^IOE^'T  coMMi.^-ir nfr  fk   m  pierto  rico  a  campflre  with  rations  similar  to  those 

Hon  in  1960,    Therefore.  $80  billion  divided  IN'  TiiE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  eaten  while  serviiiK  in  the  Union  Army, 

by  $32  billion  equals  2.4   times  $420  million  Tvp';r1nv    ^^r^frrnhpr  11    1QR9  Almost  every  resident  of  McClure.  being 

equals  $1  billion.    Tiius  means  $1  billion  of  (it iuu.v,  oepte  mt;tr  a,  iyoj  either  a  veteran,  relative,  or  friend,  at- 

new    yearly    revenue    for    the    Gove-nmen'  Mr.    FERNOS-ISERN.      Mr.    Speaker,  tended  the  gathering  in  a  grove   at  the 

(withou'tax  Increases)  on  an  investment  of  j  consider  It  a  privilege  to  join  my  col-  edge  of  town. 

only  $100  million^  leagues  in  saluting  the  centennial  of  the  The  affair  proved  to  be  so  popular  that 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hke  Land-Grant  College  Act.     All  this  year  the  old  soldiers  decided  to  repeat  it  the 

to  give  you  a  brief  secucn-by-section   anal-  ...»,.•         ,_        ..             ._                   ...       ,i«i.  *  m       •                        t-.      ^^     r                ■. 

vsis  of  the  provisions  of  H  R.  12874  ^^^  Nation  has  been  observing  the  100th  followmg  year.    Profits  from  subsequent 

Section  1  requires  that  the  Secretary  of  the  anniversary  of  the  Morrill  Act — the  bill  OUtings   were  used   to  constioict   a   large 

Interior  make  a  survey  of  the  gold  mining  signed  by  Pi'esident  Abraham  Lincoln  on  cooking  shed,  as  well  as  more  tables  and 

industry  to  determine  the  price  which  must  July  2,  1862.  which  established  the  land-  seats  so  that  many  could  enjoy  the  fine 

be   paid   to  domestic   producers   in   order   to  grant  colleges.  food. 

achieve  maximtim  production  of  gold  from  The  history  of  the  land-grant  colleges  Though  most  of  its  original  partici- 

our  rnines     The  results  of  thi.s  survey  must  and  the  many  bencfit.s  which  the  Nation  pants  have  passed  awav,  the  town  con- 

be^^ubmitted  to  the  Congress  for  considera-  j,^^  i^y^y^d  from  them  has  already  been  tinues  to  hold  the  bean  soup  celebration 

section  2  would  establish,  as  of  januarv  1  '^o^'ei'fd   in  other  speeches.     There   are  annually.    This  festival  has  replaced  the 

1963.  a  Gold  Procurement  and  Sales  Agency  ^°^'  ^^  land-grant  colleges  and  univer-  Snyder  County  Fair,  offering  townsfolk 

In  the  Department  of  the  Interior.    The  Di-  sities    throughout    the    50    States    and  an  opportunity  to  display  and  sell  their 

rector  would  be  appointed  by  the  President  Puerto  Rico,  and  I  would  like  t^  talk  a  handiwork.      Last    year,    18.000    guests 

and  receive  a  $20,000  salary  little  about  the  Univer.sity  of  Puerto  Rico  from  all  over  the  country  shared  in  the 

Section  3  outlines  the  duties  of  the  Gold  and  its  service  to  the  Nation.  smalltown  hospitality  and  pood  cooking. 

Procurement  and  Sales  Agency  as  follows:  :pnrollment   at   our  university  at  Rio  Even  more  are  expected  to  join  in  the 

(ai  The  Agency  shall  be  the  only  agency  pifefi-a.s  was  18,554  m  1962.     Its  schools  fun  on  September  12-15  while  it  is  being 

authorized  to  purchase  gold  from  domestic  of  medicine,  dentistry,  nursing,  and  phar-  celebrated  this  week, 

producers  and  to  sell  it  to  science,  arts,  and  j    ,     r       t     -•       .          •             j  -^t         •      ■.     „.                    .,  ■     ,     .        ,  ^ 

industrv  f  .r  nonmonetary  purposes    Ir  must  ^^'^^  ^^'^  models  for  Latin  America  and  Now  in  Its  Tl.'^t  year,  this  festival  ha.s 

buy  and  sell  at up  to  $105— the  price  fixed  recently  served  as  a  regional  center  for  become  an  important  event  in  the  lives 

by 'the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  a  result  of  PUblic  health  training  for  our  Spanish-  of  the  people  of  McClure.     It  is  a  pleas- 

the  survey  mentioned  above.     And  It  must  speaking  neighbors  in  this  hemisphere,  ure  to  welcome  to  the  17th  Pennsylvania 

conduct  annual  resurveys  to  determine  what  The  University  of  Puerto  Rico  has  also  Congressional   District   this   community 
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which  chooses  to  maintain  its  historical 
tradition,  making  life  today  just  a  little 
more  meaningful. 


Washington  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

lit 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OK    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  11   1962 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  news- 
letter of  tleptember  8.  1962: 

Cuba — Prlsen't  Dangfr 
The  failure  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  Is  mov- 
ing Inexorably  to  a  climax  In  Cuba.  There 
are  other  factors  and  areas  which  could  con- 
ceivably mature  into  crises  before  Cuba,  but 
probably  will  not.  These  Include  the  Berlin 
wall.  Vietnam.  Laos.  South  American  sub- 
versives, ou:  gold  outflow  and  loreign  aid. 
foreign  trad;  and  b.irriers  against  the  United 
States,  the  stultifying  taxload  on  industry 
and  Individ  ials  at  home  and  abroad — but 
none  of  these  are  as  imminent  as  Cuba 
The  RusslanF.  long  aeo.  In  1823.  under  the 
czar  provo)ce.i  the  United  States  to  establish 
and  announi^e  a  policy  against  Invasion  of 
this  hemisphere  which  became  known  as  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  President  Monroe  said  as 
a  principle  in  which  the  rights  and  In  i  rests 
of  the  United  States  are  Involved,  th:.:  "the 
American  continent."^,  by  the  free  and  Inde- 
pendent condition  which  they  have  assumed 
and  maintain,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  subjects  for  future  colonization 
by  any  European  powers.  If  any  European 
power  tries  to  Interfere  with  the  American 
governments,  the  United  States  will  consider 
it  an  unfriendly  act  dangerous  to  our  peace 
and  safety." 

A  series  of  violations  of  this  doctrine  has 
culminated  In  these  actions  as  reported  by 
Senator  Homer  Capehart  of  Indiana:  "Be- 
tween 3.000  and  5,000  Soviet  personnel  ar- 
rived In  Cuba  In  5  .Soviet  passenger  ships 
between  July  27  and  July  31.  Eleven  cargo 
ships  arrived  In  the  same  period.  Soviet 
personnel  unloaded  them.  Trucks  were 
lowered  Into  the  holds  of  these  ships,  loaded 
and  covered  with  tarpaulins.  Eyewitnesses 
reported  seeing  tanks,  communications 
trucks  and  large  truck-trailers  carrj'lng 
crates  40  feet  long.  At  least  15  more  ships 
from  Communist  countries  are  on  the  way 
carrying  the  same  kind  of  cargo  and  person- 
nel." In  the  face  of  these  facts  and  at  a 
time  when  positive  action  Is  long  overdue 
President  Kennedvs  conduct,  his  speeches, 
his  Inaction  and  indecision  are  almost  un- 
believable. It  Is  as  though  he,  his  White 
House  advisers  and  his  State  Department  and 
officials  have  never  known  what  Is  happen- 
ing. Yet,  we  know  now  that  the  administra- 
tion has  always  known,  but  did  not  see  fit 
to  report  to  the  American  people  until  forced 
to  do  so  by  members  of  the  press.  Congress 
and  Individuals,  and  then  his  report  was  re- 
luctantly given. 

In  analyzing  the  Inept  leadership  of  the 
administration  In  this  crisis  consider  these: 

1.  The  expropriation  of  American  prop- 
erty, the  threat  to  American  lives  climax- 
ing In  the  firing  squads. 

2.  The  President  calling  off  the  air  sup- 
port promised  by  the  United  States  In  the 
abortive  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion 

3.  The  financial  BX.pport  of  Cuba  by  the 
United  Nations  and  other  countries  receiv- 
ing our  aid  (contrary  to  U.S.  policy) . 

4.  The  tractor  blackmail  deal  on  Cuban 
prisoners  Imprisoned  because  the  President 
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called  off   promised   U-S.  support  of  the  In- 
vasion. 

5.  The  build  up  by  Russia  of  Cuba,  en- 
trenching communism,  developing  Castro's 
military  jKiwer.  and  creating  a  base  for 
Russian  Communist  operations  throughout 
South  America. 

6.  The  contlniiing  attempted  subversion 
of  other  nations  in  this  hemisphere  by  Rus- 
sia. Castro,  and  the  Communists. 

7.  President  Kennedy's  statements  that 
military  weapons  to  Castro  from  Russia  are 
for  defensive  use  by  Cuba— not  offensive. 
Worse,  the  President  unilaterally  telegraphs 
U.S.  action  by  stating  that  we  will  not  in- 
vade Cuba  now  or  at  any  time  Obviously 
then,  no  action  is  planned  to  blockade  the 
heavy  Communist  trafHc  by  sea  and  air, 
while  Cuba  is  strengthened  militarily  for 
what  can  only  cost  greater  Kiss  ol  life  later. 
We  can.  we  must  blockade  Cuba,  and  then. 
as  Senator  Capehart  says  'From  the  stand- 
point of  international  law  the  United  States 
has  every  right  to  land  troops,  take  pos- 
session of  Havana,  and  occupy  the  country, 
unless  the  Cuban  Government  answers  sat- 
isfactorily the  request  of  the  US.  Govern- 
ment that  all  Soviet  military  personnel  be 
sent  home  and  that  no  further  shipments 
of  military  supplies  be  sanctioned  by  the 
Havana  authorities  "  To  do  le.ss  Invites 
other  intemperate  action  against  the  United 
States  which  can  precipitate  war.  There  is 
risk  In  our  action,  but  much  greater  risk  in 
continued  Inaction. 

Here's  a  positive  U.S.  foreign  policy  (which 
I  submitted  a  year  ago*  to  absolve  President 
Kennedy  and  save  the  United  States: 

1  Firm,  bold  leadership  (to  match 
strength  and  determination),  prevent  war 
by  miscalculation  and  attrition  by  subver- 
sion. Examples:  Reinstate  Monroe  Doc- 
trine— clean  communism  out  of  Cuba.  De- 
mand German  reunification. 

2.  Declare  war  on  communism— they've 
declared  war  on  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world.  The  Communists  mean  to  dom- 
inate the  world  by  infiltration,  subversion, 
and  all-out  war  when  ready.  Accept  the 
challenge. 

3.  Withdraw  recognition  of  Communist 
governments — brand  them  outlaws  of  civili- 
zation. No  negotiations.  No  dignifying 
them.     They  never  honor   contracts. 

4.  Stop  supporting  and  aiding  Commu- 
nists. Socialists,  and  neutrals  Foreign  aid 
only  to  friends — self-help  basis  We  should 
provide  know-how^not  gifts 

5.  Encourage  and  help  satellites  to  rebel 

6.  Increase  military  superiority.  Ad- 
vanced weaponry,  research,  massive  reUlta- 
tlon.  not  conventional  or  limited  concept. 
Gear  to  win.  Know  strength  breeds  respect. 
That's  all  we  seek  or  expect. 

7.  Preserve  free  economy.  It  underglrds 
our  military  and  free  form  of  society 

8.  Force  showdown  In  the  United  .Nations 
Only  Russia  \-lolates  charter  by  subversion. 
Demand  withdrawal  (or  conformance i . 
Maintain  strong  alliances  outride  the  United 
Nations. 

9  Protect  US.  lives  and  property  every- 
where In  the  world.  (Alger  resolution.  H 
Con    Res    410  ) 


Hero  Scholarship  Fund 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

OF    PE.NNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  11,  1962 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the 
opportunity  on  Friday.  September  7. 
1962,  to  attend  the  Eighth  Annual  Hero 


Scholarship  Fund  Thrill  Show  at  the 
Philacelphia  Stadium  which  was  held  to 
benefi.  clnidren  of  Philadelphia  police, 
firemen,  and  park  guards  killed  or  per- 
manently di.sabled   in  line  of  duty 

Abo  at  70.000  persons  attended  the 
show  which  included  leading  TV  and 
radio  entertainers  Dick  Powell.  Joey 
Bishop.  Brenda  Lee.  and  Duke  ElUngton 
The  master  of  ceremomes  was  Bud 
CoUye  -—CBS-TV.  The  fund  chairman. 
Mayor  James  H  J.  Tote,  and  the  fund 
vice  chairman.  City  Council  President 
Paul  D.  Oriona  welcomed  and  spoke  to 
the  great  audience. 

The  most  spectacular  presentations 
were  made  by  representatives  of  the  city 
agencies.  The  park  guard  men  and 
mount-;  presented  a  foot  and  cavalry 
tliriU;  the  fire  department  presented 
firefighters  demonstrations;  the  police 
motorcycle  drill  team  presented  the  thrill 
riders.  The  TX)lice  and  firemen's  bands 
presented  soloists  and  music. 

This  is  a  great  event  in  which  one  of 
the  greatest  cities  in  the  Nation  features 
its  police,  firemen,  and  park  guards  and 
invites  its  citizens  to  participate  in 
benefiting  the  children  of  it.s  killed  and 
permanently  disabled  heroes. 


Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  J.  Goldberg 
Great  American 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF     M.".SS.ACHt-SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.^ENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  11.  1962 

Ml-  BURKE  of  Ma.«y;achusetts  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  past  19  months,  we  have 
witnessed  a  truly  commendable  series  of 
accomph.'^liment.'?  amas.sed  In  the  De- 
partment of  Labor's  endeavor  to  fend  off 
inflationary  .settlements  between  labor 
and  management  and  to  prevent  strikes, 
and  moreover,  in  its  effort  to  allay  the 
foars  and  suspicions  of  both  toward  each 
other  In  a  large  sense,  this  enviable 
record  of  achievement  has  b<^cn  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  time  and  energies  spent  by 
that  great  American,  Secretary  of  Labor 
Arthur  J  Goldberi:.  to  make  certain  that 
union  and  business  officials  remain  ever 
con.scious  of  their  i-e.<;pecti\'e  responsi- 
bilities to  not  only  the  public  interest,  but 
to  the  economic  growth  of  the  country 
a.«:  wr-li.  To  be  suie,  Arthur  Goldbei-J: 
has  been  one  of  the  most  active  Secre- 
taries of  Labor  that  the  Department  has 
ever  known. 

In  the  role  of  peacemaker  Arthur 
Ooldber"  has  helped  to  solve  a  goodly 
number  of  labor  disputes,  notably  the  one 
of  steel.  Prom  the  verv'  outsft  of  his 
career  as  Labor  Secretarv*.  he  re.earded 
any  big  and  threatened  smke  as  a  chal- 
lenge, and  as  we  have  seen,  he  has  in- 
variably moved  into  the  thick  of  the 
labor-manacement  line  of  fire.  He  has 
done  so  as  the  basic  key  for  the  successful 
realization  of  the  administration's  policy 
of  wage-price  restraint.  Without  Arthur 
Goldberg,  an  early  and  noninfiationarv' 
steel  settlement  this  year  would  have 
been  put  in  doubt. 
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Now  that  Arthur  Goldberg's  service  as 
labor  chief  is  quickly  drawing  to  a  close. 
I  feel  it  necessary  to  express  my  regret 
over  losing  his  extraordinary  talent  and 
dynamic  capability  from  the  Kennedy 
administration.  I  support  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Nation's  highest  tribunal. 
His  appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court 
will  bring  to  it  a  capacity  for  abstract 
reasoning  of  diflflcult  issues.  In  addition. 
it  will  bring  to  the  Court  a  vigor  for  ob- 
jectivity and  restraint  which  are  neces- 
sary qualities  a  jurist  must  possess.  If 
past  performance  can  be  said  to  accu- 
rately gage  future  levels  of  achievement, 
then  it  may  be  said  that  Arthur  J.  Gold- 
berg will  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  High 
Courts  most  energetic  and  vigorous 
members. 

An  eminent  and  successful  practi- 
tioner of  the  law.  Arthur  Goldberg  first 
became  renowned  as  one  of  the  coun- 
try s  leading  labor  lawyers.  He  em- 
barlced  on  his  legal  profession  during  the 
hardship  period  of  the  1930's.  and  be- 
came first  identified  with  labor  law  when 
he  took  on  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  Union  as  a  client.  In  1948.  he 
was  chosen  by  the  late  Philip  Murray  to 
serve  as  general  counsel  for  both  the  old 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
and  the  United  Steelworkers.  With  the 
former,  he  served  until  1955  when  it  was 
merged  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  an  event  in  which  he  was  quite 
instrumental  in  effecting:  with  the  lat- 
ter, he  served  until  1961.  After  the  1955 
merger.  Goldberg  became  special  coun- 
sel to  AFL-CIO  and  general  counsel  to 
its  mdustnal-union  department,  serving 
in  this  capacity  until  1961,  With  his 
association  with  the  labor  movement,  he 
was  acknowledged  as  being  the  author 
of  the  standards  for  organized  labor  that 
separated  the  good  from  the  bad  unions; 
those  standards  took  the  form  of  the 
APL-CIO's  code  of  ethical  practices. 
Besides  this,  he  coauthored  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  new  AFLr-CIO.  an  accom- 
plishment regarded  by  many  as  the 
greatest  achievement  in  the  labor  field. 
When  he  first  took  over  his  duties  at 
Labor,  it  was  generally  felt  that  Secre- 
tary Goldberg  would  be  the  spokesman 
for  the  organized  labor  movement  in  the 
Kennedy  administration.  The  words 
and  deeds,  the  level  of  performance  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  have  pointed  out 
the  ridiculousness  of  this  supposition. 
Instead  of  serving  as  a  functionary  of 
labor,  he  has  served  as  a  dedicated  pub- 
lic servant  with  a  keen  interest  in  the 
primacy  of  the  national  interest  in 
labor-management  affairs. 

I  feel  quite  certain  that  the  dedication 
of  Arthur  Goldberg  to  the  public  in- 
terest that  has  been  characteristic  for 
the  past  year  and  a  half  during  his  serv- 
ice as  Secretary  of  Labor  will  follow  him 
to  his  new  assignment  to  the  High  Court. 
In  addition,  he  takes  with  him  to  his  new 
position  a  credence  in  the  very  real  need 
to  extend  Government  activity  in  order 
to  fulfill  the  complex  requisites  of  a 
arowmg  American  industrial  society. 

And  so  at  this  time  I  reiterate  my  com- 
mendation of  the  President's  choice  of 
Arthur  J.  Groldberg  as  the  new  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  His 
wealth  of  legal  talents  and  capacities, 


along  with  his  integrity  and  character, 
will  do  much.  I  believe,  to  make  Arthur 
Groldberg  an  indispensable  member  of 
the  Court. 


The  Hanford  Power  Proposal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLEVELAND  M.  BAILEY 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  11,  1962 

Mr,  BiaLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
received  a  covering  letter  to  a  comic  strip 
type  presentation  about  the  1962  Han- 
ford project  entitled  Only  the  Name's 
the  Same  '  The  comic  on  the  cover 
says,  T  am  aware!  I  know  about 
things.  '  The  entire  presentation  ap- 
parently is  an  attempt  to  convince  the 
232  Members  of  the  House  that  voted 
against  the  Hanford  power  proposal 
that  black  is  white  and  nieht  is  day  and 
■Only  the  Name's  the  Same" 

Let  us  look  at  the  record  However. 
before  we  do  I  think  it  well  to  remark 
that  this  Hanford  proposal  may  be  comic 
strip  stuff  to  the  proponents  but  it  is 
deadly  serious  business  to  the  conscien- 
tious Members  of  Congress  who  are 
seriously  concerned  about  their  taxpay- 
ine  constituents  who  will  have  to  bail 
this  project  out  of  the  red  when  it  goes 
.sour. 

Here  are  the  facts: 

THE    PL.ANr    It.    THE    SAME 

In  1961 :  The  comic  strip  author  told 
us  last  year  that  the  Hanford  generat- 
ing plant  was  to  be  more  like  the  Robert 
Fulton  steam  engine  of  154  years  ago. 
He  also  said,  referring  to  the  proposed 
Hanford  powerplant,  the  people  over- 
seas are  going  to  look  at  such  foolish- 
ness and  laugh  at  us." 

In  1962:  The  Hanford  generating 
plant  IS  to  be  exactly  the  same  old  Robert 
Fulton  vintage-tyix"  plant  which  would 
make  the  people  overseas  laugh  just  as 
hard  as  they  would  have  last  year,  per- 
haps harder.  The  only  difference  actu- 
ally is  that  it  will  cost  about  $35  million 
more  than  last  year. 

COST  TO  TAXPAYERS  COtTLD  BE  MORE 

In  1961:  Hanford  power  cost  esti- 
mated to  be  $95  million  to  be  put  up  by 
the  US.  taxpayers. 

In  1962:  A  bond  issue  of  $130  million 
is  now  contemplated  for  financing  the 
construction  of  the  Hanford  powerplant. 
Bonneville  Administrator  admits  con- 
tract would  be  security  for  this  bond  is- 
sue. Also,  under  the  contract,  condi- 
tions could  occur  that  would  obligate  the 
U.S.  taxpayers  to  pick  up  the  check  for 
the  entire  $130  million. 

POWER    WOULD    BE    DELIVERED   TO   BONNEVILLE   IN 
EACH  INSTANCE 

In  1961:  AEC  would  deliver  Hanford 
power  to  Bonneville, 

In  1962:  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System  would  operate  Hanford 
plant  under  Bonneville  direction  and 
control  and  would  make  actual  delivery 
of  power  to  Bonneville      There  is  only 


a  theoretical  or  paper  transfer  of  Han- 
ford power  to  participating  utilities  with 
contract  providing  for  immediate  re- 
transfer  of  the  Hanford  power  to  Bon- 
neville. 

HANFORD      POWER     NONFIRM      POWER      IN      EACH 
INSTANCE 

In  1961:  Even  the  proponents  ad- 
mitted Hanford  power  was  nonfirm  Ac- 
tually, no  one  knows  how  unreliable  it 
really  would  be,  as  serious  incidents 
could  occur  that  would  put  plant  out 
for  indefinite  periods  of  time. 

In  1962:  Construction  difficulties  and 
unsolved  problems  at  Hanford  may  well 
make  Hanford  power  less  reliable  than 
ever. 

HANFORD    POWER    COULD    BE    ALL    PUBLIC     POWE« 
IN    EACH     INSTANCE 

In  1961:  Hanford  power  would  be 
Federal  public  power  to  be  distributed  by 
Bonneville  Power  Administration 

In  1962:  The  comic  strip  says  that 
Hanford  in  1962  would  have  no  Federal 
public  power  and  that  one-half  would 
be  local  private  power  and  one-half  local 
pubhc  f>ower  Actually,  all  the  Hanford 
power  is  to  be  turned  over  Uj  Bonneville 
Power  Administration,  a  Federal  agency. 
An  amendment  was  proposed  which 
theoretically  would  have  required  the 
offer  of  SO-percent  participation  to 
privately  owned  organizations  Offer 
could  well  be  made  to  private  industrial 
organizations  whOvSe  refusal  of  offer 
would  permit  100-pcrcent  retention  of 
Hanford  power  by  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System  and  Bonneville, 
Nothing  in  the  proposed  amendment  re- 
quires that  the  offer  be  made  to  a  com- 
peting private  utility  system.  Even  if 
offer  were  made  to  privately  owned 
utility  companies  there  is  a  serious  cloud 
over  their  position  under  the  existing 
preference  provisions  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  Act. 

U.S      TAXPAYERS    WOfl.D    PAY    FOR    ALL    LOSES 

In  1961 :  As  a  Federal  project  U.S.  tax- 
payers would  assume  all  losses. 

In  1962:  Proposed  contract  could  re- 
sult in  U.S.  taxpayers  payintt  off  entire 
$130  million  bond  issue  In  actual  fact, 
the  Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System  takes  no  risk  since  Bonneville 
pays  completely  for  all  the  operation, 
maintenance.  repairs,  replacements. 
bond  amortization,  interest,  and  every- 
thing else  imaginable  Tins  payment  is 
made  with  fiiTn  kilowatts  of  power  rather 
than  dollars,  but  the  payment  is  still 
made  by  Bonneville  U.se  of  Bonneville 
firm  power  for  payoff  of  Hanford  power 
costs  could  result  in  losses  much  t^neater 
than  under  the  1961  deal. 

ALL     HANFORD    NET     REVENUES     <  IF     ANY'      WOULD 
CO   TO    U.S,  TREASURY 

In  1961:  The  comic  strip,  speaking  of 
Hanford  power  revenues,  says  "All  reve- 
nues to  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion." 

In  1962:  The  comic  strip,  speaking  of 
Hanford  steam  revenues,  says  "Up  to 
$125  million  to  U.S.  Treasury." 

Even  a  comic  strip  character  should 
know  all  Bomievilles  revenues  go  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury,  To  say  this  latest  Han- 
ford proposal  could  result  in  payments 
for  steam  that  would  put  up  to  $125  mil- 
lion additional  revenue  in  the  US  Treas- 


ury with  $50  million  as  a  firm  estimate 
is  fantastic.  The  payment  for  steam  is 
still  going  to  be  made  by  Bonneville  in 
the  form  of  firm  kilowatts.  So.  to  ai-gue 
that  the  taxpayers  will  be  better  off  by 
taking  from  one  Federal  agency  and  giv- 
ing It  to  another  Federal  at'<ncy  is  po- 
litical chicanery  of  the  first  magnitude. 

The  Hanford  power  deal  could  easily 
cost  the  taxpaye;-s  of  the  Nation  any- 
where from  $130  million  to  $400  million 
The  proposed  payment  for  the  so-called 
waste  steam  would  be  only  $100,000  for 
the  first  year  of  dual-puipose  operation, 
with  a  total  of  only  $600,000  for  the  first 
4  yeais  of  dual-purpo.se  operation.  If 
dual-purpo.'ie  operation  should  then 
cease,  the  5600,000  would  not  pay  10  per- 
cent of  the  interest  cost  to  date  on  the 
convertibility  features  alone. 

In  conclusion  I  urge  each  of  my  col- 
leagues who  voted  with  me  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Hanford  power  proposal  to 
continue  to  oppose  thi.s  uneconomical 
project.  As  much  as  the  1961  proposal 
deserved  thumbs  down,  the  19C2  proposal 
deserves  even  greater  thumbs  down,  as 
the  pitfalls  for  and  potential  cost  to  the 
taxpayei-s  are  buundle.ss. 


The   Federal   Pay  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

nr 

HON.  PETER  F.  MACK,  JR. 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  11.  1962 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  postal 
and  Federal  employee  pay  bill  is  one  of 
the  most  important  measures  remaining 
for  consideration  by  the  87th  Congress. 

During  my  14  years  in  Congress  I  have 
always  favored  bringing  Federal  em- 
ployees' salaries  in  line  with  those  paid 
by  private  industiy. 

We  are  still  far  from  that  goal. 

As  President  Kemiedy  said  in  his  spe- 
cial message  on  Federal  pay  reform: 

Federal  salaries  generally  do  not  compare 
favorably  and  cannot  compete  successfully 
with  private  Industry. 

Every  objective  study — 

The  President  continued — 

demonstrated  that  stiJarled  Government  em- 
ployees at  almost  every  work  level  receive 
less  compensation,  on  a  national  average 
basts,  than  private  employees  performing 
similar  work. 

In  certain  areas  of  Federal  employ- 
ment, the  sei-vant  of  all  the  people — 
which  is  exactly  what  the  Federal  em- 
ployee is — has  fallen  behind  other  oc- 
cupational groups  so  far  as  his  financial 
status  is  concerned. 

We  can  all  remember  the  time  when 
the  postal  employee,  for  example,  was 
considered  to  have  one  of  the  best  jobs 
in  his  community.  Now.  however,  even 
a  carrier  who  has  reached  the  top  step 
of  grade  4  after  25  year.=;  of  postal  serv- 
ice still  earns  loss  than  the  amount 
which  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
considers  necessary  for  a  family  of  4 
in  20  leading  cities  and  their  suburban 
areas. 


Over  the  years  I  have  become  person- 
ally acquainted  with  hundreds  of  postal 
employees  and  their  famihes.  These 
people  perform  a  vital  strvicc  and  should 
be  paid  accordingly. 

I  liope.  therefore,  that  we  soon  will 
liave  an  opportunity  to  consider  H.R. 
9531.  the  pay  bill  sponsored  by  our  col- 
league, Mr  MoRRi.so.N.  which  recently 
was  order"d  reported  favorably  by  the 
Post  Office  and  C:\il  S<rvice  Committee. 

This  bill  contains  many  of  the  pay  re- 
forms requested  by  the  President  but 
it  provides  more  adequate  compensation 
for  several  employee  groups,  particularly 
rural  mail  carriers  and  classified  em- 
ployees in  the  lower  grades,  than  the 
administration's  original  proposal. 


Prefident  Kennedy's  Views  on  Amending 
Constitution   Questioned 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    TCXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  11,  1962 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Kennedy's  recent  declaration  in  appar- 
ent support  of  the  process  of  amending 
the  Constitution  by  interpretation,  has 
aroused  considerable  concern. 

The  President  delivered  an  extempo- 
raneous address  at  the  White  House  to 
a  group  of  students  in  which  he  dis- 
cussed the  Constitution,  and  spoke  of 
the  need  of  men  to  "make  it  work."  in 
the  light  of  new  and  changed  conditions. 
The  President  told  the  students: 
Well,  the  American  Constitution  Is  an  ex- 
traordinary document  and  It  !.«  certainly  the 
most  extiaordlnary  written  Constitution  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  but  it  has  required 
men  to  make  It  work,  and  it  still  does  today. 
After  all,  the  Constitution  wae  written  for 
an  entirely  different  period  In  our  Nation's 
history.  It  was  written  under  entirely  dif- 
ferent conditions.  It  was  written  during  a 
period  of  Isolation.  It  was  written  at  a  time 
when  there  were  13  different  units  which 
had  to  be  joined  together  and  which,  of 
course,  were  extremely  desirou.^  of  limiting 
the  central  power  of  the  Guvernment. 

Tliat  Constitution  ha^  served  us  e.xtremely 
well,  but  all  of  Its  clauses,  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  due  pn->ce.«;s  and  all  the  rest,  h.Td  to 
be  interpreted  by  maii  and  had  to  be  made 
to  work  in  an  entirely  different  world  from 
the  day  in  which  It  w.-is  written,  both  at 
home  and  .ibroc.d. 

The  President  said  it  "had  to  be  in- 
terpreted by  man.  '  meaning — I  as- 
sume—the Supreme  Court,  "and  had  to 
be  made  tc  work  m  an  entirely  different 
world  from  the  day  in  winch  it  was 
written." 

But  the  Constitution  doe?  not  provide 
for  making  it  work  by  the  technique  of 
interpretation,  if  the  effect  of  that  in- 
terpretation is  to  change  the  document 
and  nowhere  does  it  permit  a  change  bv 
interpretation  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
the  times  may  be  quite  different  now 
from  what  they  were. 

This  doctrine  thus  enunciated  by  the 
President  is  obviou.sly  a  dangerou.^  one 
The    late    Franklin    D.    Roosevelt    com- 
plained that  the  process  of  amendment 


as  contained  in  the  Constitution  was  too 
cumbersome,"  and  he  dehberately  called 
on  the  Congress  to  enlarcc  the  Supreme 
Court  in  order  that  he  could  appoint  new- 
Justices  who  would  interpret  the  Con- 
stitution to  suit  FJD.R.  And  when  that 
failed,  he  achieved  the  same  objective  by 
filling  several  vacancies  which  occurred 
shortly  after  that. 

That  marked  the  begiiming  of  the  end 
of  constitutional  government  in  this 
country  as  was  provided  and  contem- 
plated by  the  Founding  Fatliers.  To  be 
sure,  we  still  have  a  Constitution,  though 
somewhat  tortured  and  battered  as  a  re- 
sult of  repeated  judicial  assaults  upon  it 
since  the  Supreme  Court  was  packed. 
And  those  attacks  upon  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land  have  been  somewhat  inten- 
sified by  decLsions  rendered  since  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Warren's  appointment. 
The  result  is  that  the  Constitution  no 
longer  has  either  the  sanctity  or  the 
meaning  that  was  formerly  the  case. 

The  President  in  his  August  29  speech 
said  the  Constitution  "had  to  be  inter- 
preted by  man  and  had  to  be  made  to 
work,"  apparently  by  interpretation,  to 
meet  changed  conditions. 

In  other  words,  the  President  rules  out 
the  principle  of  interpretation  according 
to  what  was  said  and  intended  by  tho.'=;e 
who  wrote  the  Constitution  and  accord- 
ing to  the  time-honored  principle  of  con- 
formance to  precedent  in  applying  the 
interpretation. 

If  the  President  did  not  mean  just  that, 
then  he  owes  it  to  the  American  people 
to  restate  his  position  and  to  clarify  the 
meaning  of  what  he  did  say 

The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  Mr. 
Kennedy  means  to  imply  that  he  shares 
the  views  of  the  late  F,D  R,  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  all  right  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion through  a  process  of  interpretation. 

r.D.R.-KENNEDT    DOCTEIKE    IS    DANGEEOUS 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  my  conviction  that  such  a  doc- 
trine is  dangerous,  and  if  followed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  future  it  can  lead 
to  the  destruction  of  our  Republic 

Indeed,  irreparable  damage  has  al- 
ready been  done  by  the  application  of 
that  rule  of  interpretation.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  too  late  to  mitigate  that  damane 
but  in  that  respect  there  is  ceriainlj 
no  solace  to  be  gained  from  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  to  the  studenLs. 

In  fact,  the  practice  of  judicial  res- 
traint by  the  Supreme  Court  became 
prevalent  by  several  5-to-4  decision  last 
year  and  the  year  before,  following 
several  years  of  irresponsible  judicial 
abuse  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
that  tribunal.  But  with  the  recent 
resignations  of  Mr  Justice  Frankfurter 
and  Mr.  Justice  Whittaker.  it  now  ap- 
pears quite  likely  that  the  trend  will 
be  reversed. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  argue  that  prece- 
dents should  not  be  changed  if  they  are 
manifestly  wrong.  Yet  well-established 
precedents  have  been  ignored  and  all 
but  held  in  contempt  by  the  ma'ority 
of  the  Court  :n  many  decisions  that  have 
been  handed  down  in   recent  years. 

Tlie  late  and  lamented  Judge  Learned 
Hand  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  re- 
.spected  jui-ists  m  modern  times,  in  dis- 
cussing  the  place  that  precedents   has 
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in  our  jurisprudence,  once  referred  with 
approval  to  his  friend  and  colleague, 
Judge  Thomas  Swan.  "He  will,"  Hand 
commented,  "not  overrule  a  precedent 
unless  he  can  be  satisfied  beyond  per- 
adventure  that  it  was  untenable  when 
made:  and  not  even  then  if  it  has 
gathered  around  it  the  support  of  a  sub- 
stantial body  of  decisions  based  on  it." 
It  follows  that  such  precedents  would 
t)e  tenable  if  interpretations  when  made 
were  in  keeping  with  the  intention  of 
those  who  wrote  the  Constitution.  As 
Justice  Miller  once  wrote: 

We  are  to  place  ourselves  as  nearly  as 
possible  In  the  condition  of  the  men  who 
framed  that  Instrument. 

JOHN     M.\RSHALI.    OPPOSED    I  NTERPRFTAT:0^■ 
TECHNIQ^f: 

Chief  Justice  John  Marshall,  in  Gib- 
boas  against  Ogden.  a  hi.storic  decision 
declared  that: 

The  enlightened  patriots  who  ir.mu'd  our 
Constitution  and  the  people  who  adopted  ir 
must  be  understo.id  •  •  •  to  have  intended 
what   they  said 

Judge  Cooley,  author  of  •Constiiu- 
tional  Limitations,"  often  used  as  a  text- 
book or  dependable  reference  work  by 
most  of  our  law  schools,  declared  that: 

A  court  •  •  •  which  should  allow  a 
change  in  public  sentiment  to  influence  it 
In  giving  to  a  written  constitution  a  con- 
struction not  warranted  by  its  fouaderh 
would  be  justly  chargeable  with  reckless  dis- 
regard of  oflBcial  oath  and  public  duty 

Mr.  Justice  Benjamin  N.  Caidozo.  who 
graced  our  Supreme  Court  for  many 
years,  m  his  'Judicial  Process."  referred 
to  ihe  contention  that  a  judge  may  sub- 
stitute his  mdividual  sense  of  justice 
for  rules  of  law.  and  stated : 

That  might  result  m  a  benevolent  despot- 
ism if  the  Judges  were  benevolent  men  It 
W' ■Uld  put  an  end   to  the  reign  of   law 

The  late  Justice  Edward  E>ouglas 
White,  one  of  the  most  eminent  and 
respected  men  who  has  ever  served  on 
the  Supreme  Court,  discussed  the  subject 
with  great  wisdom  and  foresight,  in  these 
words : 

In  the  discharge  of  Its  function  of  inter- 
preting the  Constitution,  this  Court  exer- 
cises an  august  power  *  •  *.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  accomplishment  of  its  lofty 
mission  can  only  be  secured  by  the  stability 
of  its  teachings  and  the  sanctity  which  sur- 
rounds them  •  •  •  Tlie  fundamental  con- 
ception of  a  Judicial  body  is  that  of  one 
hedged  about  by  precedents  which  are  bind- 
ing on  the  Court  without  regard  to  the  per- 
sonality of  its  members.  Break  down  this 
belief  in  judicial  continuity,  and  let  it  be 
felt  that  on  great  constitutional  questions 
this  Court  Is  to  depart  from  the  settled  con- 
clusions of  its  predecessors  and  to  determine 
them  all  according  to  the  mere  opinion  of 
thase  who  temporarily  fill  Its  bench,  and  our 
Constitution  will,  in  my  judgment,  be  bereft 
of  value  and  become  a  most  dangerous  in- 
strviinent  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
pe-  >ple 

Thus,  it  can  be  seen  that  if  the  Consti- 
tution is  to  be  interpreted  in  accordance 
with  the  whims  of  a  sitting  Justice,  with- 
out regard  to  precedent  or  the  intention 
of  the  Foundmg  Fathers,  then  that  great 
document  must  become  unstable  and 
uncertain,  and  of  little  beneficial  value 
m  maintaining  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  this  country. 


James  Madison,  the  father  of  the 
Constitution,  spoke  of  the  probable  '  u.se- 
ful  alterations"  of  the  Constitution  "to 
be  suggested  by  experience."  And  Mad- 
ison said  that  with  that  in  mind  tiie  del- 
egates who  drafted  the  Constitution  in- 
cluded article  V,  which  describes  the 
method  by  which  that  document  may  be 
amended.  He  said  the  Con\ention  pre- 
ferred that  method  because  'it  guards 
equally  a.caln.'^t  that  extreme  facility 
which  would  render  the  Constitution  too 
mutable,  and  that  extreme  facility  which 
mmht  perpetuate  its  discovered  faults." 

It  seems  crystal  clear  that  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution  thought  they 
were  ituardir.i:  acainsr  allowing  that  doc- 
ument to  be  amended  by  mere  inter- 
pretations that  mi^ht  reflect  the  chang- 
ing moods  of  public  opinion,  or  in  order 
to  conform  with  the  views  of  a  Presi- 
dent, or  of  the  philosophies  of  a  group 
of  mtn  who  mitfht  sit  on  the  Court  at 
any  particular  time. 

W\SHIN-r;TON        AND        JEFFERSON        WARNED        OF 
D.ANGEP.S     THROUGH      JtTDIClAL     ABUSK 

Mr  Speakf-r  there  has  been  a  radical 
departure  from  those  basic  principles  in 
recent  years.  That  fact  is  widely  recog- 
nized Not  long  ago  36  chief  justices  of 
the  tl.en  48  States  in  a  meeting  in  Cali- 
fornia approved  a  report  that  expressed 
that  view: 

It  has  long  been  an  American  boast  that 
we    nave   a    government   of   laws  and   not  of 

men  — 

They  stated— 

We  believe  that  any  study  of  the  recent 
decisions  nf  the  Supreme  Court  will  raise  at 
leao'  considerable  dtmbt  as  to  the  validity 
of  that  boast 

Th.at  group  of  distinguished  jurists 
went  on  to  state  that  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  were  exercising  insuflB- 
cient  judicial  restraint  and  were,  in 
effect,  enactinir  law  as  well  as  interpret- 
ine  It 

It  will  be  recalled  that  many  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  foresaw  the  appear- 
ance on  the  American  scene  of  those 
who  would  chan^ie  the  Constitution  by 
interpretation.  And  they  warned  of  the 
dangers  inherent  in  such  a  turn  of 
events 

In  his  Farewell  Addre.ss.  George  Wash- 
ington, in  referring  to  pcssible  attempts 
to  change  the  Constitution  without  con- 
forming to  article  V,  stated: 

Let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation: 
for  ', hough  this  in  one  instance  may  be  the 
instalment  of  good  it  is  the  customary 
weajxin     by     which     free     governments     are 

destroyed. 

And  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  father  of 
separation  of  powers,  and  a  stanch  de- 
fender of  the  Supreme  Court  where  its 
powers  are  judiciously  exercised,  sol- 
emnly warned: 

There  is  no  danger  I  apprehend  so  much 
as  the  noiseless,  and  therefore  unalarming, 
instiumentallty  of   the   Supreme  Court. 

Tiere  can  hardly  be  any  question  but 
that  if  the  President's  speech  regarding 
the  Constitution  could  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  Washington.  Madison,  and 
Jefferson  for  censure,  it  would  never 
have  been  given,  because  it  condones 
amendment  by  interpretation,  and  there- 
fore by  usurpation. 


That  is  not  the  constitutional  way  of 
doing  it.  The  Supreme  Court  has  the 
power  to  do  it  that  way,  but  it  does  not 
have  the  right  to  do  it 


Gern-.an  Harvest  Fe»tival  Held  in  Phila- 
delphia, September  3,  1962,  by  the 
Cannstatter  Volktfest  Verein,  a  Ger- 
man-American Organization 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o> 

HON   JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OK     PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESKNTATU  E.S 

Tuesday.  September  11    1962 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  a  privilege  to  accept  an  invitation 
on  September  3,  1962,  to  deliver  the 
principal  address  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  90th  annual  commemoration  of  a 
Crerman  harvest  festival  sponsored  by  the 
Cannstatter  Volksfest  Verein.  a  German- 
American  organization  of  Plnladelphia 
Pa 

The  3-day  festival  which  was  held 
from  September  3  through  September  5 
commemorated  a  German  folk  festival 
instituted  in  1818  by  William  1,  uf  Wuert- 
temberg.  after  the  years  of  starvation 
and  hunger  in  1816-17  in  Cannstatt 
which  was  the  city  district  of  Stuttgart. 

In  attendance  at  the  festival  were 
members  of  German  societies  from  vari- 
ous counties  in  Pennsylvania  together 
with  a  group  of  200  tourists  from  Ger- 
many who  joined  in  the  3 -day  festivi- 
ties. 

The  visiting  Germans  included  public 
officers,  business  and  professional  men 
who  live  near  Stuttgart  m  Wiuriiein- 
berg.  a  state  in  West  Germany  Phila- 
delphia is  their  first  stop  on  a  tour  of 
12  American  cities. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  festival 
was  a  40-foot -hieh  tower  of  a  variety 
of  vegetables  and  fruits  and  20.000  nails 
used  to  attach  them  to  a  wooden  struc- 
ture. 

My  address  delivered  on  September  3 
follows: 

Address  by  Rfpresfvtatue  J^mes  F  Van 
Zandt.  Member  of  Congrf.ss.  20th  District 
OF  Pennsylvania,  at  the  90th  Commemo- 
ration OF  a  German  Harve.st  P^.stival 
Sponsored  by  the  Ca.nnstatter  'Volkfest 
Verein,  a  German- Amerk  an  Orcanizahhn 
Philadelphia.  Pa  .  Skptemher  3.  1962 

I  consider  it  a  geinune  pruilege  to  join 
with  the  Cannstatter  Volkfest  Verein  and 
other  German  societies  represented  here  in 
a  spirit  of  gratitude  and  thanksgiving.  To- 
day we  pay  homage  to  a  lasting  tradition 
that  was  born  out  of  hardsliip 

The  United  States  is  not  listed  among  the 
oldest  nations  of  the  world  but  we  have 
rapidly  developed  a  tradition  of  celebratuig 
important  local  events  through  what  we  term 
"festivals."  This  type  of  grassroots  commu- 
nity party  is  an  expression  of  our  desire  to 
join  in  fellowship 

This  has  been  a  good  habit  for  Americans 

In  days  past  a  similar  urge  sparked  quilt- 
ing bees,  helped  to  build  a  neighbors  barn 
or  a  local  church,  brought  about  town  meet- 
ings and  afforded  fire  protection.  We  are 
reminded  that  this  "folk  festival"  was  Insti- 
tuted in  1818  by  William  I  of  Wuerttemberc 
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after  the  years  of  starvation — years  of 
hunger--ln  1816-17  In  Cannstatt.  which  was 
the  city  district  of  Stuttgart  The  wish  to 
commemorate  and  give  thanks  resulted  m 
the  tradition  of  building  "the  column  made 
from  fruits  of  the  lands  ' 

It  is  good  for  America  that  this  celebra- 
tion has  survived  the  years  .America  has 
had  an  opportunity  no  other  country  has 
ever  had  the  opportunity  of  assimilating 
the  old  traditions  of  many  lands  into  a  new 
tradition  of  her  own. 

In  the  complexity  of  our  modern  industrial 
life  we  tfX)  often  forget  the  seasonal  con- 
sciousness which  has  so  potently  influenced 
the  development  of  other  r.-.ces  Our  great 
cities  are  so  congested  and  the  pressure  and 
tension  of  the  daily  routine  Is  so  tremendous, 
that  little  heed  Is  paid  to  the  significance 
of  a  long-ago  e\ent 

The  festival  was  the  channel  through  which 
early  man  poiired  forth  his  wonder  at  ever- 
changing  event*.  Through  the  medium  of 
festivals  we  in  America  may  preserve  much 
of  the  idealism  and  beauty  of  other  peoples. 
We  recall  that  tradition  has  been  a  mighty 
power  In  Germany.  For  that  reason  the  vast 
majority  of  German  festivals  stem  from  cir- 
cumstances that  prevailed  many  years  ago. 
Incidents,  including  the  desire  to  give 
thanks,  have  been  plucked  from  the  records 
of  victories  and  heroism  and  fashioned  into 
an  array  of  pageants  and  festivals. 
Someone  has  said,  and  I  quote 
"The  folklore  of  a  land  constitutes  the 
unobliterated  racks  of  both  individuals  and 
nationalities  that  have  crossed  and  dwelt  on 
that  land  " 

From  the  number  of  reasons  why  it  la 
worth  while  for  a  community  to  hold  a 
festival  perhaps  the  best  is  that  it  fostcra 
a  new  respect  lor  one's  neighbor  A  fair  may 
show  the  rest  of  the  country  what  excellent 
farmers  live  there  A  commercial  exhibition 
may  show  how  keen  and  forward  are  the 
businessmen  But  a  festival,  based  on  tradi- 
tion, brings  all   together. 

It  is  the  expression  of  a  community,  the 
expression  of  a  native  spirit  Nothing 
reaches  more  directly  to  the  roots  of  a  peo- 
ple than  their  legends  and  history.  A  folk 
festival  brings  "lost"  backgrounds  io  the 
front.  In  so  doing  It  brings  also  a  new 
understanding  to  a  community 

A  day  of  thanksgiving  is  not  in  all  re- 
spects a  solemn  occasion  It  is  a  feast  day 
in  the  clearest  meaning  of  the  term,  but 
beneath  the  surface  there  Is  a  note  of 
solemnity. 

Americans  have  always  been  able  to  find 
ample  reason  for  thankfulness  In  a  free  land. 
In  a  land  of  great  abundance  Each  indi- 
vidual has  his  own  private  reasons  for  feel- 
ings of  gratitude  for  the  things  he  h;is  or  the 
things  he  hiu>  escaped 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great  Common- 
wealth. We  ar."  .■surrounded  by  the  rich  re- 
sources of  nature  Science  and  Industry 
through  the  "mind  of  man"  are  providing 
us  with  physical  comforts  in  great  abun- 
dance. 

Certainly  no  people  on  earth  have  more 
reason  for  gratitude  for  material  things 
These  material  blessings  carry  with  them 
responsibilities  as  well  as  privileges  and  op- 
portunities. Material  abundance  affords  op- 
portunities for  development  of  the  Nation's 
spiritual  and  cultural  vnkiep  without  which 
material  wealth  is  empty 

The  state  of  the  Nation's  material  welfare 
places  upon  it  p-ave  responsibilities  for  wise 
and  careful  and  generous  leadership  in  a 
world  m  which  so  many  other  peoples  are 
denied  the  abui. dance  that  is  ours. 

The  freedom  which  we  enjoy-such  free- 
dom as  few  otht  r  nations  have  ever  known  — 
represents  our  bounty  In  all  Its  fullness 
And  this  carries  the  resp<jnslbility  to  use  our 
means  and  our  energies  and  our  resources 
where  they  can  be  used  best  to  help  keep 
the  world  free. 


I  do  not  think  this  celebration  is  a  matter 
of  any  particular  creed  It  is  an  occasion  for 
all — each  in  his  own  way  -to  give  thanks  to 
Almighty  God  for  the  bounty  of  a  free  land 
which  has  provided  .spiritual  and  material 
blessings 

Within  what  is  now  this  great  Common- 
wealth many  peoples  of  different  cultures, 
customs,  and  tongues  came  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  an  experiment  ir.  government  that 
might  well  be  termed  a  wellspnng  of  liberty 
and  freedom  Today  the  descendants  of  the 
first  pioneers,  together  with  those  of  later 
immigrants  who  sought  the  opportunit  es 
afforded  freemen,  have  grown  into  mUllons. 
They  enjoy  that  priceless  heritage  and  are 
living  witnesses  to  the  fulfillment  of  the 
concepts  and  Ideals  of  freedom. 

Is  it  not  fitting,  therefore,  that  such 
cherished  shrines  as  Independence  Hall — 
the  Nation's  birthplace:  Valley  Forge  where 
the  cause  of  liberty  lived  through  its  darkest 
hours:  and  Gettysburg  where  the  Union 
survived  Its  greatest  wound,  should  all  rest 
within  the  borders  of  Pennsylvania? 

The  Germans  were  a  most  important  ele- 
ment In  the  early  population  of  America. 
A  nvunber  of  the  artisans  and  caipenters  in 
the  first  Jamestown  Colony  were  of  German 
descent.  In  1710  a  body  of  3.00C  Germans 
came  to  New  York. 

Most  of  the  early  German  Immigrants  set- 
tled in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  the 
Carollnas.  The  ethnic  pattern  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  complex  from  the  earliest  days 
of  the  province  and  each  group  brought  with 
It  its  own  social  Ideals  and  cultures.  Immi- 
grants from  the  German  states  formed  a 
large  group.  A  reliable  estim-.te  of  their 
numbers  at  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  places  their  total  number  at  110.000 
out   of   a   total   population   of   225.000. 

In  1776  Benjamin  Franklin  stood  before 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  answering 
questions.  The  inquiry  went  something  like 
this: 

Question  What  number  of  white  in- 
habitants do  you  think  there  are  m  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Answer  I  suppose  there  m:iv  be  about 
160.000 

Question 
Quakers? 

Answer    Perhaps  a  third. 
Question    What  number  of  Germans? 
Answer.  Perhaps  another  third— but  I  can- 
not speak  with  certainty. 

We  do  not  know  by  what  means  Franklin 
arrived  at  his  estimates  William  Penn  had 
traveled  in  Germany.  His  mother  was  Low 
Dutch  and  through  ht.=  continental  asso- 
ciations he  had  formed  a  high  opinion  of 
the    husbandry    of    German    farmers 

The  Mennonites  and  other  members  of 
the  plain  sects  held  many  religious  beliefs 
which  were  similar  to  those  of  the  Quakers. 
"They  are  very  near  the  truth"  Penn  de- 
cho-ed  in  a  letter  to  his  confidant,  James 
Lognn 

Here  'Aere  desirable  settlers  for  his  far-off 
wilderness.  Consequently  his  Invitation 
went  forth.  It  spoke  a  message  of  hope  to 
the  forlorn  \lrtims  of  centuries  of  strife:  It 
prrxrlalmed  a  new  chance  for  those  who 
wished  for  a  sanctuary. 

For  almost  a  c«ntury  thereafter  the  Ger- 
manic states  were  being  depopulated  by 
emlgratioiis.  Pennsylvania  bDund  Love  of 
liberty  was  innat*  among  the  German  people 
of  Pennsylvania.  They  had  sufTered  much 
and  tr.iveled  far  to  find  it 

Tlie  repressive  acts  of  1774.  by  which 
Parliament  and  the  British  King  tried  to 
punish  the  American  Colonies,  struck  a  blow 
at  liberty.  The  particular  punitive  meas- 
ure— which  incensed  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania— was  the  closing  <  :  -he  port  of  Boston 
Such  arbltr.try  actions  reminded  the  Ger- 
mans of  the  dreaded  Huysars  who  had  .swept 
down     upon     their     farms,     pillaging     and 
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slaughtering    as     they    mercilessly    ravaged 
those  in  their  pathway. 

The  colDnlal  Germans  Joined  li;  the  pro- 
tests which  were  ralse<l  against  the  :r,t.:era- 
ble  acts  and  they  helped  rr>  raise  mL.ney  for 
the  relief  of  Boston. 

Committees  of  correspondence  were 
formed  in  most  of  the  German  communities. 
Once  involved  in  the  conflict  for  American 
liberty  th.?  Pennsylvanians  of  German  par- 
entage entered  into  the  fray  with  a  zeal 
commensurate  with  their  newborn  status  as 
American  citizens. 

One  summer  day  in  1783  Gen  George 
Washington  stood  on  the  long  veranda  at 
Mount  Vernon  and  said  farewell  to  the  escort 
of  mounted  men  who  had  accompanied  the 
victorious  leader  to  his  estate  on  the 
Potomac. 

The  hoisemen  were  a  detachment  from 
MaJ.  Von  Heers  Independent  TrcK>p  of 
Horse,  which  had  served  the  Commander  in 
Chief  as  his  bodyguard  during  the  last  years 
of  the  war  The  original  bodyguard  was  dis- 
banded in  1777  when  a  plot  of  treachery  had 
been  unco.-ered 

In  organizing  a  new  guard  Washington 
selected  the  Independent  Troop  of  Horse,  a 
body  of  t-oops  recruited  largely  from  the 
Germans  living  in  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land. The  Germans  of  Pennsylvania  were 
among  the  first  to  answer  Washington's  call 
and  they  were  the  last  to  leave  his  side  at 
Mount  Vernon. 

When  the  War  of  Independence  had  ended 
the  Germans  in  Pennsylvania  and  neighbor- 
ing States  were  no  longer  foreigners  living 
in  Americf  They  were  .Americans  entitled 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  freedom  which 
they  had  .lelped  to  win.  Diverse  cultures 
were  free  to  integrate  and  blend  into  a  new 
and  distinctly  American  pattern  By  the 
time  the  C-instltutlon  wa*  formed  a  new  na- 
tionality had  developed  in  the  New  World, 
the  American  nationality. 

We  recall  that  the  State  convention, 
elected  in  Pennsylvania  to  ratify  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  numbered  per- 
sons of  German  descent  in  the  delegations 
from  most  of  the  counties.  Many  discus- 
sions of  tlie  provisions  were  conducted  in 
the  German  tongue. 

The  first  Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives cf  the  United  States  was  Frederick 
August  Conrad  Muhlenberg.  It  would  be  an 
endless  Usl:  to  call  the  roll  of  distinguished 
persons  who  have  sprung  from  Pennsylvania 
German  stcck. 

But  their  contributions  Uj  our  culture  and 
oiu-  freedom  should  be  a  jxirtion  of  the  spirit 
of  thanksgiving  that  rests  !u  us  todav  Tlie 
Great  Seal  of  the  United  States — adopted 
at  the  very  birth  of  the  Republic — bears  the 
Latin  phrass  "E  Pluribus  Unuin."  The  years 
have  made  -hose  words  familiar  to  countless 
Americans. 

Even  those  who  do  not  know  tiieir  precise 
meaning  have  a  deep  underit.uidmg  of  the 
signifioance  of  the  phrase  Out  of  many- 
one."  The  achievement  of  that  goal  has 
been  one  o:  the  central  experiences  of  the 
United  States 

The  Founding  Fathers  had  two  elements 
in  mind  when  they  adopted  that  motto. 
They  recognized  by  it  that  the  Nation  they 
were  creating  would  emerge  one  and  united 
out  of  the  13  separate  Colonies.  They  did 
not  wish  to  destroy  the  peculiarities  of  Penn- 
sylvania, or  New  Jersey,  or  Georgia  or  the 
other  new  States,  but  they  were  striving  to 
make  them  ine  country.  By  the  same  token 
they  recogn.zed  that  the  population  of  the 
United  States  had  been  drawn  rrorn  many 
different  sources 

It  included  Germans,  Fnglishme:;  and 
Dutchmen,  French  and  Htxguenots.  Jews 
and  Catholi:6  In  a  variety  that  could  be 
found  nowhere  else  on  the  globe  The 
Founding  Ff  thers  had  no  desire  to  weaken 
any  of  these  strains  or  to  subordinate  some 
to  others,  bttt  they  wished  them  all  to  blend 
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luto  one  people.  It  was  In  that  spirit  that 
the  "Letters  of  An  American  Parmer"  ex- 
plained as  the  Revolution  drew  to  a  close  that 
the  Americans  were  "A  mixture  of  English, 
Scotch.  Irish,  French,  E>utch,  Germans  and 
Swedes  " 

■prom  this  promiscuous  breed,"  the  quo- 
tation continues,  "that  race  now  called 
Americans  haa  arisen;  here  individuals  of 
all  nations  are  melted  into  a  new  race  of 
men  whose  labors  and  posterity  will  one  day 
cause  great  changes   in   the    world. 

"Americans  are  the  Western  Pilgrims  who 
have  carried  along  with  them  that  great  mass 
of  arts,  sciences,  vigor,  and  industry  which 
began  lung  since  in  the  Near  East. 

"They  will  finish  tiie  great  circle." 

In  the  180  years  since  then  the  prophecy 
of  the  "American  farmer  '  has  been  amply 
fulfilled.  In  that  period  about  45  million 
newcomers  entered  the  United  States.  They 
and  their  descendants  form  the  American 
people. 

Still  are  retained  many  of  the  cultural 
signs  of  their  origins.  But  they  have  been 
welded  into  one  Nation,  capable  of  acting 
constructively  together.  We  in  America  have 
gained   from   your   festival   of    thanksgiving. 

It  has  given  us— through  the  years — op- 
portunities to  pause  and  be  grateful.  It  has 
provided  us  with  the  time  and  place  to  look 
over  our  shoulders  Into  the  events  of  the 
past  that  have  contributed  so  vastly  to  the 
cultural  pattern  of  this  Commonwealth  and 
this  Nation. 

As  I  Join  you  in  thanksgiving  today  for 
the  blessings  of  the  past.  I  am  particularly 
aware  that  todays  events  represent  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  which  brings  individuals, 
races,  and  institutions  together  in  a  common 
community  Interest. 

The  problems  of  learning  how  to  live  to- 
gether within  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States  have  been  solved  with  practical  and 
satisfying  results. 

But  the  problems  of  nations  learning  to 
live  together  In  the  world  under  rapidly 
changing  conditions  are  still  with  \is.  But 
so  long  as  Americans  retain  their  faith  In 
the  institutions  under  which  rhev  grew  great 
they  have  much  to  teach  the  re.'^t  of  the 
world 
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Van    Zan-dt    Stresses    U.S     Leader    Role    in 
GrRMAi*    Festival    Talk 

Although  the  problems  of  many  creeds  and 
rationalities  learning  to  live  together  "have 
been  solved  with  practical  and  satisfying  re- 
sults In  the  United  States,  the  problems  of 
nations  learning  to  live  together  in  the 
world — under  rapidly  changing  conditions — 
are  still  with  us."  Representative  James  E. 
V\.s'  Zandt.  Repvibhran  candidate  for  the 
US    Senate,  said  here  Monday 

Van  Zandt  addressed  the  90th  finnual  3- 
dny  Canstatter  Valk.sfest  Verein  of  Philadel- 
phia, at  9100  Frankford  Avenue  The  festi- 
val opened  Sunday  and  will  continue  through 
Tuesday. 

MUCH    TO    TEACH 

"So  long  as  Americans  retain  their  faith 
in  the  institutions  under  which  they  grew 
great  they  have  much  to  teach  the  rest  of 
the  world,  the  Altoona  Congressman  said. 

"As  I  Join  you  in  thanksgiving  today,  for 
the  blessings  of  the  past,  I  am  particularly 
aware  that  today's  events  represent  a  spirit 
cf  cooperation  which  brings  individuals. 
races,  and  institutions  together  in  a  common 
olHnmunlty    interest."    V.\n    Zandt   stated. 

TRXBUTE     TO     PIONEERS 

He  paid  specUU  tribute  to  the  pioneer  Ger- 
mnn  immigrants  as  "a  most  important  ele- 
ment in  the  early  population  of  America," 
but  he  added: 

"Within  what  Is  now  this  great  Common- 
wenlth.   many  peoples  of  different  cultures, 


customs,  and  tongues  came  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  an  experiment  in  government  that 
might  well  be  termed  a  wellspring  of  liberty 
»nd  freedom. ' 

PBICTLESS     HERITAr,!' 

"Taday  the  descendants  of  the  first  pio- 
neer?;, together  w^lth  those  of  later  Immi- 
grants who  sought  the  opportunities  afforded 
freenien,  have  grown  into  millions,"  Van 
Zanct  said. 

"Ttiey  enjoy  that  priceless  heritage  and 
are  1  vlng  witnesses  to  the  fulfillment  of  the 
concepts  and  ideals  of  freedom."  he  said. 

Tuesday  night.  Van  Zandt  Is  scheduled  to 
Invade  the  home  area  of  his  democratic  op- 
ponent. Sen.itcr  Jo.seph  S  Clark  In  a  speak- 
ing tour  It  embraces  the  21'^t,  22d,  38th. 
42d,  49th,  50th,  and  Sath  wards  in  the  Ger- 
mantown.  Chestnut  Hill  (and  northwest 
section  of  Philadelphia.  His  first  appearance 
will  be  at  8:15  p.m.  at  the  50th  Ward  Re- 
publican  Club,  6618  Wyncotq  Avenue. 


[Fro:Ti    the    Philadelphia    Evening    Bulletin, 
Sept  4   19G2] 

Two  Hundred  Tourists  From  Germany  Find 

TORRESDALE    FESTIVAL    IS    JUST    LiKE    HOMK 

(By  Lawrence  M  O'Rourke) 

A  i^rcup  of  200  tourlsUi  from  Germany  felt 
right  at  home  in  Torresdale  last  night. 

They  drank  and  swayed  to  the  "oom-pah- 
pah"  of  a  12-plece  German  brass  band,  danced 
old  German  folk  dances,  ate  bratwurst  and 
sauerbraten,  and  drank  German  beer. 

It  was  the  annual  harvest  festival  of  the 
Cannstatter  Volksfest  Verein,  a  German- 
American  organization. 

Nearly  15,000  persons.  Including  many  of 
the  more  than  4,000  society  members,  at- 
tended the  festival  on  the  organization's 
grounds  at  Academy  and  WlUlts  Roads. 

COME    I  ROM    SlUTIGART 

The  Germans  who  felt  right  at  home  came 

a  long  distance   to  attend 

They  are  pubhe  officers,  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  who  live  near  Stutt.gart  in 
Wue-ttemberg.  a  state  in  West  Germany. 
Philadelphia  is  their  first  stop  on  a  tour  of 
12  American  cities 

The  visitors  and  tlie  society  members  be- 
long; X-o  the  Federation  of  Schwablan  Soci- 
eties, an  international  organization  with 
many  local  groups  in  the  United  States. 

Ti.e  picnickers  yesterday  ate  their  lunches 
in  V  ew  of  a  40-foot-high  tower  made  of  a 
varuty  of  vegetables  and  fruits  and  20,000 
nail;  used  to  attach  them  to  a  wooden  struc- 
ture 

BL'TtHER,    FARMER,    AND    BAKER 

D*picted  on  the  tower  were  der  metzer, 
der  oauer,  and  der  becker,  the  butcher,  the 
farn.er.  and  the  maker,  the  tiiree  principal 
trades  in  old  Wuerttemberg. 

Tlie  tower  also  noted  the  fact  that  the 
orga  lization  is  celebrating  Its  90th  year  In 
Phil.idelphla. 

One  of  the  attractions  was  Alt  Weiber 
Mueale,  the  old  lady's  mill. 

Grotesque  dummies  were  tossed  Into  the 
top  of  the  mill.  Through  a  door  and  down 
a  sliding  board  came  a  number  of  attractive 
your.g  ladies. 

TT.e  brass  band  of  Rottenburg.  which  Is 
mak.  !i3  the  tour,  provided  some  oldtlme 
Gcman  music,  Including  the  drinking  song, 
"Em  Prosit." 

FIRST    TRIP    TO    THE    UNITED    STATES 

For  most  of  the  visitors  it  was  their  first 
trip  .lere. 

"President  Kennedy  hns  asked  Europeans 
to  visit  the  United  States,  and  so  we  came, 
to  sfe  the  country  and  our  German-Ameri- 
can relatives  and  friends."  said  Miss  Anna 
Lie8€  Sehuhholz.  a  travel  writer  for  German 
newspapers 

Walter  Baerlin,  mayor  of  a  town  near 
Stuttgart,  said  he  was  "enjoying  himself 
lmm.?nsely  '  talking  with  Philadelphlans, 


"This  festival  Is  much  like  the  one  we  have 
In  Stuttgart,"  said  Joseph  Handgretlnger,  a 
businessman.  "But  there  is  some  difference 
in  the  people.  Here  everybody  is  so  friendly 
to  US.  In  Germany  pe<jp!e  are  more  re- 
served." 

QUESTIONED    ABOUT    WALL 

Several  of  the  visitors  were  asked  what 
effect  construction  of  the  Berlin  wall  by  the 
Communists  had  on  their  lives. 

They  said  they  sympathized  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Berlin  but  it  is  tl.eir  hope  tiiat  a  peace- 
ful settlement  can  be  reached  that  is  acree- 
able  to  all  parties 

Congressman  James  E.  Van  Zandt  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  the  US.  Senate,  spoke 
to  the  plcknickers  yesterday  afternoon. 

The  German  visitors  will  see  W;ishlngton. 
D.C..  next  and  will  go  to  10  other  U.S.  cities 
before  returnint;  tc.  Germany  In  3  weeks 

The  money  raised  In  yesterday's  festival. 
a  spokesman  said,  will  go  to  provide  food  and 
fuel  for  the  needy  and  tu  assist  In  other 
charitable  works. 
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A    Tribute    to    a    Colleague,    William   J. 
Green,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    n-LINOl.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  26,  1962 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
my  4  years  in  Congress,  it  has  been  my 
great  pleasure  to  meet  many  dedicated 
men  who,  like  myself,  work  tirelessly  in 
the  best  interests  of  their  districts. 

I  have  found  that  the  Members  of  this 
Congress  make  up  a  thorouph  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  American  people:  and  as  I 
sit  here  in  this  Chamber  listening  to  the 
various  viewpoints,  the  various  philoso- 
phies, the  various  attitudes,  I  cannot  help 
but  feel  that  this  great  body  is  like  a 
huge  mirror  which  reflects  the  many  as- 
F>ects  of  America  s  people. 

During  these  past  4  years  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  work  very  closely  with 
many  Members,  and  among  them.  Con- 
gressman WiLLi.AM  J.  Gkeen,  Jr..  who 
represents  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania, 

Throughout  the  years,  many  of  my 
friends  who  reside  in  his  district  have 
told  me  of  the  great  respect  they  have  for 
Congressman  Green.  His  activities 
have  been  particularly  singled  out  by  the 
many  Polish- American  organizations  in 
his  district  with  whom  I  have  worked 
very  closely  at  various  national  conven- 
tions. 

I  was  happy  to  learn  that  because  of 
their  deep  satisfaction  and  sense  of 
gratitude,  many  of  these  Polish-Ameri- 
can organizations,  principally  tho.se  in 
the  northeast  section  of  Philadelphia, 
have  organized  committees  in  Congress- 
man Green's  behalf.  This  is  under- 
standable. 

Bill  Green  is  more  than  just  their 
Representative  in  Conn;re.ss.  For  the 
past  10  years,  he.  as  chairman  of  the 
Philadelphia  County  Democratic  Com- 
mittee, has  guided  the  destinies  of  his 
city-county  party.  In  so  doing,  he  has 
never  failed  to  recognize  the  active  par- 
ticipation of  Polish-American  citizens  in 
party  affairs  and  their  dedicated  efTort.s 


in  helping  to  achieve  the  stature  and 
successes  of  the  Democratic  Party  over 
the  past  several  decades. 

Having  spent  his  entire  life  in  the 
northeast  .section  of  Philadelphia,  Bill 
Green  knows  the  Polish  people.  He 
speaks  their  language,  and  he  has  a  full 
and  compa.^sionate  undcr.'^tanding  of 
their  special  problems.  He  is  well  aware 
of  the  aims  imd  pui  poses  of  their  many 
fine  organizations  in  his  city  and  State 
and  has  consistently  cooperated  in  these 
efforts. 

This  cooperation  has  not  been  limited 
to  his  material  efforts  in  the  Congress 
to  consistcn:ly  support  legislation  in 
which  the  Polish-American  citizens  have 
expressed  their  individual  interest.  He 
has  been  an  effective  arm  in  consistently 
supporting  n.^tional  legislation  for  for- 
eign aid,  including  Poland:  assisting 
refugees  from  foreign  domination; 
strengthening  the  United  Nations:  in 
addition  to  the  many  economic  and  wel- 
fare programs  that  have  proven  bene- 
ficial to  many  of  our  Polish-American 
citizens  residing  in  metropolitan  cities. 
He  has  always  been  available  for  as- 
sistance in  the  many  special  problems 
that  arise  in  connection  with  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Polish -American  Con- 
gress, comprising  120  member  groups: 
the  Polish- American  Citizens  League, 
comprising  about  70  member  groups;  the 
Polish  National  Alliance;  the  Polish- 
American  Clubs:  and  the  numerous  in- 
dividual Polish-American  veterans,  fra- 
ternal, civic,  and  cultural  groups  in  both 
city  and  State  He  has  long  recognized 
that  agreement  and  unity  in  nationality 
groups  are  the  foundation  for  success  in 
achieving  the  aspirations  and  the  pur- 
poses to  which  these  groups  have  dedi- 
cated themselves. 

As  Congressman  and  chairman,  his  in- 
timate life  a-'sociation  with  my  people 
has  lonK  aroused  his  deep  appreciation 
of  their  many  fine  qualities  in  the  prac- 
tices of  good  citizenship,  civic  pride,  loy- 
alty and  integrity,  and  mutually  dedi- 
cated efforts  in  assi.^ting  their  fellow  man. 
This  high  repard  has  not  lost  sight  of 
their  many  contributions  to  the  advance- 
ment of  this  ereat  Nation  from  the  days 
of  Pulaski  to  the  present  eenerations. 

In  recognit.on  of  these  factors.  Bill 
Green  has  consistently  and  fairly  rec- 
ommended cualified  Polish-American 
men  and  women  for  positions  of  re'^pon- 
sibility  in  local.  State,  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments. In  positions  of  trust  their 
exceptional  qualifications  not  only  en- 
able them  to  materially  assist  their  par- 
ticular groups  but  further  enhance  and 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  general  pub- 
lic they  .serve. 

As  an  illustration,  let  me  quote  an  ex- 
tract from  a  recent  letter  received  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  Con- 
gressman Green,  from  the  PolL^h-Amer- 
ican  Citizens  League  of  Pennsylvania: 
Your  nomination  of  Polish  attorney  Stan- 
ley Jakubowski  for  a  Feaeral  Judgeship  in 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania  Is  warmly  applauded. 
In  addition,  your  Influence  resulted  In  the 
appointment  of  Theodore  S.  Gutowicz  as 
commissioner  ol"  Insurance  for  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania.  We,  and  all  the 
citizens  of  Notheast  Philadelphia,  appreciate 
your  efforts   In  securing   a   sizable  congres- 


sional  appropriation  of   funds   for   the  Naz- 
areth HospiUtI  under  the  Hill -Burton  Act. 

To  mention  just  a  few  more  among 
hundreds  of  persons  of  Polish  ancestry 
recommended  and  supported  by  Bill 
Green  for  hiL'h  positions  in  public  service 
are:  Walter  S.  Pytko.  former  State  sen- 
ator, managing  director,  Philadelphia 
Housing  Authority,  and  now  candidate 
for  councilman-at-Iarge:  State  Senator 
Peter  J.  Camiel:  Matthew  Zagonski.  Phil- 
adelphia magistrate:  Anthony  J  Sa- 
dowski,  deputy  county  commissioner,  Leo 
J.  Kolankiewicz,  member  of  the  Phila- 
delphia City  Council:  Joseph  Huntowski, 
State  auditor  general's  ofTice;  Dr.  Mat- 
thew J  Gutowicz,  secretary  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Board  of  Chiropody:  Harvey 
Szweda.  State  board  of  undertakers: 
Edmund  Pawelec,  a.ssistant  district  at- 
torney of  Philadelphia.  Michael  Sura, 
Superintendent  of  the  Mint,  Philadel- 
phia. 

If  time  and  space  permitted.  I  could 
continue  at  ereat  length  with  a  li.sting. 
but  conclude  by  addinc  that  the  secre- 
tary of  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia  is  a 
young  lady  of  Polish  ancestry,  Mi.ss  Jean 
Krypel 

It  is,  therefore,  no  .«<urpri.'^  that  the 
Polish  community  in  Philadelphia  will 
culminat<»  their  activities  with  a  huge 
testimonial  Catherine  to  the  eenrleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  Congressman  Green. 
to  honor  the  many  years  of  distineuished 
.service  this  able  legislator  has  rendered 
to  his  home  district,  city.  State,  and  the 
Nation 

My  personal  association  with  Bill 
Green  in  Congress  has  given  me  a  deep 
insight  to  his  abidine  respect  and  high 
regard  for  the  people  of  Poli.sh  ances- 
try— my  people.  He  richly  deserves  the 
full  measure  of  their  support. 


Repeal  Counterpart  Privileges 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  11.  1962 

Mr.  FISHER  Mr  Speaker,  there 
seems  to  be  widespread  agreement 
among  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
something  .should  be  done  to  prevent 
repetitions  of  abuses  in  the  use  of  coun- 
terpart funds  by  those  who  travel 
abroad. 

With  that  in  mind.  J  have  today  in- 
troduced a  bill  which  prohibits  the  use 
in  the  future  of  counterpart  funds  by 
committees.  Members  of  Congre.ss,  or 
employees.  Apparently  the  only  way  to 
prevent  abuses  is  to  stop  the  privilege 
completely.  There  are  means  of  financ- 
ing legitimate  and  essential  travel  ex- 
penses without  using  counterpart  funds, 
and  retain  better  surveillance  and  con- 
trol over  the  money  spent  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  committee  will 
explore  this  subject  thoroughli'. 


Small  Butiness:  An  Important  Cog  in  the 
Wheel  of  Progre«$ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  E.  SANTANGELO 

OF    NE-W     TCEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  11.  1962 

Mr  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
several  feature  editorial  writers  iiave 
been  criticizing  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration a?  being  hostile  to  business.  A 
study  of  l<?gislation  which  the  87th  Con- 
gress has  -enacted  and  the  attitude  of  the 
administration  show  that  .small  business 
has  been  encouraged  and  protected 
from  unfair  competition.  Such  has  not 
been  the  case  always. 

For  the  past  50  years  there  has  been  a 
growing  conviction  in  the  United  States 
that  American  economic  life  and  big 
business  i.s  synonymous,  yet  this  convic- 
tion is  one  of  those  chronic  stereotypes 
that  seems  to  gain  strength  with  age 
rather  then  from  any  intrinsic  truth  in 
its  makeu)}.  Actually,  the  small  business 
is,  as  has  always  been,  the  backbone  of 
American  economic  strength. 

The  4^:  million  firms  which  can  be 
considered  small  busine.sses  carry  on 
over  40  percent  of  America  s  total  busi- 
ness activity  and  employ  nearly  30  mil- 
lion peoplo.  They  produce  and  distrib- 
ute an  immense  variety  of  goods  and 
services  worth  billions  of  dollars  an- 
nually. If  they  were  all  to  close  tomor- 
row, the  United  States  could  not  exist 
in  spite  of  the  presence  of  General  Mo- 
tors and  even  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  would  begin  to  lose  money 

Yet  the  small  businessman  has  often 
been  the  stepchild  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, fighting  against  unfair  com- 
petition, complicated  tax  laws,  and 
conflicting  regulations.  In  a  time  of 
general  business  prosperity,  the  small 
business  has  often  felt  the  pinch  of 
falling  profits  and  business  failure 

The  ad\ent  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration to  office  has  made  a  significant 
difference  in  the  attitude  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  role  of  small  business 
in  the  United  States,  No  better  proof 
can  be  given  than  in  the  growing  activi- 
ties of  thf  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. In  New  York  Stat.e  alone,  small 
business  investment  companies  in- 
creased almost  threefold  since  January 
1961.  They  grew  from  25  to  73  in  a  pe- 
riod of  a  year  and  one-half. 

In  1960,  the  SEA  made  only  52  busi- 
ness loans  in  New  York  State,  totaling 
almost  $2,771,000.  This  number  was  in- 
crea.sed  to  178  loans  of  over  S8  5  milhon 
in  1961.  and  in  the  first  6  months  of  1962, 
94  loans  of  almost  $8  milhon  were  made. 
One  of  tiie  first  actions  taken  by  Presi- 
dent Kenr.edy  after  coming  into  office 
was  to  reverse  the  trend  of  taking  de- 
fense contacts  away  from  small  firms. 
A  10-percent  increase  in  the  number  of 
defense  contracts  granted  to  such  firms 
was  ordertd  and  today  the  number  of 
defense  co:-i tracts  held  by  such  compa- 
nies is  the  .aighest  since  the  Korean  war 
The  Ke:nnedy  administration  insti- 
tuted a  more  liberal  allowance  for  the 
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depreciation  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment which  in  effect  meant  a  generous 
tax  cut  for  the  businessmen  of  America. 
More  important — regulations  have  been 
smiplifled  and  new  guidelines  were  pub- 
lished which  will  make  it  possible  for 
the  small  businessman  who  cannot  en- 
case high-priced  tax  specialists  to  make 
full  use  of  these  benefits.  In  addition  to 
the  new  depreciation  allowance,  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1962  also  allows  any  busi- 
ness the  credit  of  7  percent  of  an  invest- 
ment in  new  equipment  against  their  tax 
liability. 

A  vital  bill  that  is  now  under  consid- 
eration is  designed  to  help  small  con- 
cerns to  obtain  leases  in  prime  commer- 
cial locations  such  as  shoppmg  centers. 
At  present,  it  is  often  difficult  for  the 
small,  one-  or  two-man  business  to  ob- 
tain leases  in  such  areas:  the  owners 
preferring  to  deal  with  larger  conipanie.s 
that  they  feel  are  more  stable  and  will 
be  better  able  to  meet  long-term  lease 
obligations.  The  bill  would  authorize 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
guarantee,  directly  or  in  cooperation  with 
others,  the  payment  of  rentals  of  small 
retailers.  Laws  such  as  these,  and  a 
pending  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  to  permit  issu- 
ance of  temporary  cease-and-desist 
orders  art  all  evidence  of  the  importance 
the  Democratic  administration  attaches 
to  the  well-being  of  the  small  business- 
man. 

My  own  city,  New  York,  is  a  city  of 
small  businessmen,  specializing  in  vital 
retail,  wholesale,  small  manufacturing. 
and  service  activities.  The  financial  cen- 
ter, while  publicized,  is  only  a  part  of  city 
life.  A  law  that  helps  these  businesses 
cannot  help  but  improve  the  economic 
tone  of  our  city  by  increasins  it,'?  pros- 
perity, help  keep  our  people  working. 

It  is  important  m  evaluating  the  prog- 
ress of  this  administration  to  reflect 
upon  the  action  which  this  Congress  has 
taken  and  the  policy  the  administration 
has  pursued.  Sober  reflection  will  show 
that  business  has  a  rosy  future  and  New 
York  City  will  contmue  to  grow. 


Robert  F.  Kennedy,  U.S.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Makes  St^itement  That  "Interna- 
tional Commanist  Threat  Is  Very  Real 
and  Very  Dangerous" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN"  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  11,  1962 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  rea- 
son of  unanimous  consent  heretofore 
granted  me  so  to  do,  I  am  pleased  to 
present  the  text  of  a  statement  written 
by  Robert  P.  Kennedy,  U.S.  Attorney 
General,  for  the  United  Press  Interna- 
tional which  appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald- Examiner  on  Septeml)er  6.  1962. 

Mr.  Speaker,  possibly  you  realize  that 
as  a  meml)er  of  the  House  Un-American 
Activities   Committee   I    have    received 


quile  a  few  letters,  many  from  the  State 
of  California,  naturally,  charging  that 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  has  done  nothing  to  prosecute 
known  Communists  in  the  United  States 
under  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  decision,  which  decision  was  af- 
firmed by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  sev- 
craj  months  ago.  This  statement  by  the 
U.S.  Attorney  Cieneral  makes  it  clear 
that  the  Justice  Department  has  been 
ver;.-  actively  prot-erutrng  the  Communist 
Party  and  its  top  leaders  since  that  law 
waf  held  constitutional. 

Ihis  statement  also  makes  that  p>oint 
la  ".he  law  crystal  clear,  including  the 
f ac  -  that  the  law  does  not  outlaw  the 
Communist  Party.  It  also  makes  it  clear 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  concurred  in  the  finding  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
wh  ch  described  the  Communist  Party 
HI  tiie  Uniud  States  as  "substantially 
directed,  dominated,  and  controlled  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  controls  the 
world  Communist  movement." 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  these  letters  I 
have  received  al.so  refer  to  the  Doyle  bill, 
H.FL  9944,  amendins,'  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Act  of  1950.  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  outlaw  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  United  States  by  making  member- 
ship per  se  therein  a  criminal  offense. 
Th*'  bill  makes  punishable  the  continu- 
ing or  subsequent  membership  in  any 
Communist-action  organization  after  it 
is  f  5und  to  be  such  by  a  final  order  of  the 
Subver.sive  .Activities  Control  Board.  By 
reason  of  the  recent  decision  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  case  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Un.ted  States  of  America,  Petitioner, 
against  The  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board,  decided  June  5,  1961.  which 
upheld  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  findings  by  which  the  Communist 
Paity  of  the  United  States  was  deter- 
mined to  be  a  Communist-action  or- 
ganization, my  bill  therefore,  after  its 
effective  date,  would  make  punishable 
continuing  or  sub.sequent  membership  in 
the  Communist  Party  in  tlie  United 
States.  The  bill  would  necessarily  repeal 
the  registration  requirements  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  re- 
lating to  Communist-action  or  Commu- 
nist-front organizations,  but  it  preserves 
the  plan  and  the  procedures  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  in 
all  other  respects. 

I:  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950,  which 
is  title  I  of  the  Internal  Security  Act, 
established  the  Subversive  Activities 
Coritrol  Board.  That  Board  has  the 
function  of  makinu  a  judicial  determma- 
tior.  on  petition  of  the  Attorney  General, 
as  to  the  character  of  certain  or.uaniza- 
tions,  whether  Communist-action.  Com- 
munist front,  or  Communist  infilLiated, 
as  defined  in  the  act.  Di  proceedings  on 
the  petition,  all  parties  in  interest  are 
accorded  a  full  and  open  hearing  in  an 
adversary  proceedin.?,  with  right  to 
counsel,  confrontation,  and  cross  exam- 
ination of  witnesses,  and  right  of  appeal 
to  ttie  highest  courts. 

UiX)n  a  final  deteitnination  of  the 
character  of  the  organization,  certain 
consequences  follow  under  the  act  relat- 


ing, for  example,  to  employment  in  Gov- 
ernment and  defense  facilities,  disabili- 
ties under  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  tax  exemptions,  pa.ssports,  and  the 
dissemination  of  unlabeled  propaganda. 
These  functions  of  the  Board  and  the 
consequences  .set  up  in  the  act  aie  fully 
preserved  in  my  amending  bill  filed  on 
January  29.  1962.  The  amendment  how- 
ever, repeals  the  requirements  relating  to 
registration  by  ceitain  Communist  or- 
ganizations and  members,  but  makes 
membership  in  any  ori-iaruzation  found 
by  final  order  of  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board  as  Communist -action 
thereafter  to  be  puni.'^hable  by  fine  or 
imprisonment  or  both  The  bill,  I  he- 
lieve,  is  so  drawn  as  to  meet  all  constitu- 
tional requirements  and  procedural  due 
process. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  make  it  crystal 
clear  that  while  it  is  tiiie  that  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  House  Un-. Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  for  about  15 
years  now  this  present  bill  is  not  a  bill 
from  the  House  Committ-ee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities;  that  committee  has  not 
considered  the  bill  and.  therefore,  has 
not  approved  or  endorsed  the  bill  in  any 
manner.  However.  I  wish  to  state  my 
appreciation  to  the  legal  staff  of  that 
important  committee  for  their  timely, 
generous,  and  able  advice  and  drafts- 
maiiship  of  the  bill  on  legal  and  consti- 
tutional requirements  and  procedures. 
In  like  manner  I  wish  to  thank  the  House 
Legislative  Counsel's  Office  for  their 
similar  and  most  generous  and  able 
assistance. 

This  bill  in  no  way  amends  or  affects 
that  portion  of  the  Smith  Act  which,  by 
recent  interpretation  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  the  case  of  Julius  Irving  Scales, 
Petitioner,  against  the  United  States. 
decided  June  5,  1961.  makes  punishable 
"active  and  purposive  membership"  in 
the  Commimist  Party.  The  bill  sets  up 
a  separate  offense  which  differs  from  the 
Smith  Act  membership  clause  as  a  mat- 
ter of  degree,  in  the  same  sense  that  the 
offense  of  assault  and  battery  compares 
to  the  offense  of  aggravated  assault  and 
battery  in  the  criminal  law. 

This  bill,  I  believe,  .sets  up  an  effective 
and  expedient  method  of  dealing  with 
such  crimes  as  membership  in  the  Com- 
munist Party,  eliminating  protracted 
trials,  many  times  necessarily  resultir^g 
from  present  procedures  and  require- 
ments, some  of  which  are  of  months  and 
even  years  of  duration  under  the  exist- 
ing Smith  Act. 

The  procedural  advantages  of  my  bill 
in  cases  of  prosecutions  for  Communist 
membership,  as  contrasted  with  prosecu- 
tions under  the  Smith  Act  is.  I  believe. 
readily  apparent.  The  relevant  .section 
of  the  Smith  Act  provides  as  follows; 

Whoever  organizes  or  helps  or  attempts  to 
organize  any  aoclety.  group,  or  assembly  of 
persons  who  teach,  advocate,  or  eucrurage 
the  overthrow  or  destruction  of  any  such 
government  by  force  or  violence;  or  becomes 
or  Is  a  member  of,  or  affiliates  with,  any 
such  society,  group,  or  a,ssembly  of  persons, 
knowing  the  purposes  thereof — 

Shall  be  fined,  etc. 

Under  the  Smith  Act,  therefore,  in 
membership  prosecutions  in  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  States  the 
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Governmenii  has  been  compelled  m  each 
and  every  case  against  each  and  every 
separate  defendant  to  prove  as  follows, 
to  wit:  First,  that  the  defendant  know- 
ingly became  or  ..s  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  second,  tiiat  the  Commu- 
nist Party  m  the  United  States  is  such  a 
society  as  advocates  and  teaches  the 
overthrow  and  destruction  of  tlie  U.S. 
Government  by  force  and  vioknce; 
third,  that  the  individual  defendant 
knew  of  such  purposes  of  that  organiza- 
tion; and  fourth,  that  he  actively  and 
purpo.sively  participated  as  a  member 
of  such  organization  in  such  activities. 
EveiT  separate  prosecution  requires 
repetitive  pitwf  of  each  of  the  foregoing, 
in  each  and  every  case.  Therefore,  ex- 
perts and  countless  witnesses  are  re- 
quired to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  history  and  nature  of 
the  Communist  Party  in  the  United 
States,  over  and  over  an  am  The  pro- 
ceedings are  often  necessarily  pro- 
tracted, and  subjected  to  all  the  fiustra- 
tions  that  can  be  devised  by  Communist 
attorneys,  as  occurred  in  thr  New  York 
Smith  Act  trials  before  Judge  Medina 
commencing  in  1948.  I  believe  it  will 
be  found  by  experience  that  most  of  all 
this  repetitive  proof  is  eliminated  by  the 
bill  which.  I  have  introduced. 

For.  once  a  determination  has  been 
made  as  to  the  nature  and  purposes  of 
the  Communist  Party  organization  in 
the  United  Stat^^s  under  the  procedure 
clearly  set  up  in  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  of  1950  as  amended,  and 
which  I  havi'  heretofore  referred  to  and 
which  ort,'anization  has  been  found  by 
final  order  cf  said  Board  to  be  Commu- 
nist action,  that  major  i.ssue  is  laid  at 
rest  in  the  instant  ca.se  Thereafter,  in 
separate  prosecutions,  the  Government 
is  merely  faced  under  my  bill  with  prov- 
ing the  one  basic  fact  which  is  that  the 
defendant  knowingly  continues  his  mem- 
bership in  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States;  or.  becomes  a  member 
in  such  Conmiunist-action  organization 
after  such  final  order  of  the  Board,  and. 
thus  the  Government  has  thereby  satis- 
fied its  burcen  of  proof  in  membership 
prosecutions.  There  is  no  need  to  repeat 
that  proof  a,s  to  the  nature  of  the  orcan- 
ization  and  as  to  the  defendant's  knowl- 
edge of  its  nature  and  purposes,  for 
that  fact  ha.s  been  pre*,  iously  established 
for  all  membership  prosecution  cases, 
by  rea.son  of  public  notice  of  the  prelim- 
inary findings  of  the  Subversive  Activ- 
ities Control  Board  thereof  has  been 
given.  It  is  presumed  that  the  defend- 
ant's continuing  or  subsequent  member- 
ship in  such  organization  is  with  full 
knowledge  of  what  has  been  previously 
determined  by  the  Board  and  which  has 
been  proscribed  by  law.  It  should  be 
apparent,  therefore,  most  trials  will  be 
effective,  expeditious,  and  comparatively 
inexpensive.  We  shall  conserve  the  time 
and  energies  of  our  courts  and  investi- 
gative agencies  and  will  clearly  and  defi- 
nitely accord  the  defendant,  in  each 
case,  all  of  r,he  advantages  of  his  con- 
stitutional rights  and  due  process  luider 
law. 

In  the  case  of  the  Commimist  Party  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  Petitioner, 
against  The  Subversive  Activities  Con- 


trol Board,  decided  June  5,  1961.  herein- 
before referred  to  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board,  has  already  found 
and  made  a  final  determination  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  organization  involved,  and 
the  Supreme  (pourt  of  the  United  States 
in  that  ca.se  afllnned  the  findings  of  that 
Board  in  Uiat  case  to  the  effect  that  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States 
is  in  fact  a  tentacle  of  the  world  Com- 
munist movement;  a  conspiratorial 
agency  engaged  in  deceit,  espionage,  ter- 
rorism, and  organizational  activities  to 
accomplish  its  avowed  purpose  of  over- 
throwing by  force  and  violence  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  estab- 
lishing in  the  United  States  of  America 
and  throughout  the  world  a  Communist, 
totahtarian  dictatorship  under  Soviet 
Union  domination  and  control.  These 
findings  by  the  Board  were  based  upon 
voluminous  and  conclusive  evidence  de- 
veloped and  proved  m  over  10  years  of 
trial  and  litigation,  before  the  Board  and 
our  courts,  before  both  of  which  the  de- 
fendant was  at  all  times  repre.sented  by 
legal  council  of  ius  own  choosine  This 
destinymakmg  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  June  5. 
1961,  is.  in  my  mind,  no  doubt  well  known 
to  every  active  Communist  or  Commu- 
nist sympathizer  or  Communist  organi- 
zation or  conspiratorial  auency  of  any 
sort  engaged  in  deceit,  espionage,  terror- 
ism, and  organizational  activities  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Courts  edict,  and  I  surmise 
is  probably  fairly  well  known  through- 
out the  Communist  world. 

As  a  result  of  this  world  Communist 
conspiracy,  of  which  the  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A..  is  an  integral  part  and 
from  which  it  takes  its  direction  and  does 
its  bidding,  we  are  compelled  to  spend 
billions  in  our  national  defense  and  to 
counter  subversive  aggression;  to  en- 
danger and  in  many  cases  to  sacrifice 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  our  young  men 
in  our  military  services;  we  expend  our 
resources  which  should  have  been  dedi- 
cated and  devoted  to  other  truly  useful 
and  humanitarian  purposes  Under  such 
circumstances,  certainly  anyone  who 
continues  his  membership  m  this  Com- 
munist conspiracy  or  becomes  a  member 
of  an  organization  m  the  United  States 
found  to  be  Communist-action,  should 
justly  be  punished.  For.  he  is.  by  such 
action,  knowingly  strennihening  the  or- 
ganizational structure  of  the  world  Com- 
munist movement  and  thereby  contrib- 
uting to  its  odious  and  u.cly  purposes.  I 
can  .see  no  po.ssible  legal  obstacle  or  rea- 
son why  a  conspiratorial  group  organ- 
ized to  steal  our  liberty  and  property 
should  not  be  punLshed  for  such  ac- 
tivity, an  activity  which  is  far  more  dan- 
gerous and  mimical  to  the  interests  of 
our  society  than  an  isolated  criminal 
band  of  bank  robbers. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  caption  of 
the  bill  does  not  specify  that  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  bill  is  to  outlaw  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  States,  nev- 
ertheless. I  believe  that  desirable  result 
will  naturally  flow  from  the  text  of  the 
bill  itself.  For  the  text  and  purpose  of 
the  bill  applies  to  any  and  every  Com- 
munist-action organization  in  the  United 
States,  whether  under  the  name  of  Com- 
munist Party  or  not.     For  instance,  if 


the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  of  America  changes  its  name,  or 
any  segment  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  United  States  changes  its  name, 
and  deletes  any  and  every  indication  of 
the  fact  so  far  as  its  name  is  concerned 
that  it  1.5  a  Communist  Party  organiza- 
tion or  i:ries  to  so  shape  its  name  that 
the  woru  Commimist  does  not  appear 
therein,  I  believe  this  bill  is  so  drawn  by 
the  help  and  aid  of  my  able  legal  ad- 
visors in  the  premi.ses  that  any  organiza- 
tion which  IS  in  fact  a  Communist -ac- 
tion organization  m  the  United  States 
will  be  encompa.s.sed  and.  therefore,  in 
fact  outlawed  as  well  as  any  member  of 
any  such  organization  will  be  success- 
fully prosecuted  and  upon  due  proof  re- 
quired will  suffer  the  .lust  penalties  pro- 
vided, set  forth  in  section  15  a'  and  ^b) 
of  this  bill. 

I  believe  that  the  penalties  provided 
in  my  bJl  are  just  and  reasonable  and 
in  keeping  with  the  necessity  to  protect 
our  national  security  against  the  Com- 
munist-action con.spiracy,  therefore  sec- 
tion 15  <a  '  and  'b'  of  the  bill  provides  as 
follows : 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Any  individual  who  violates 
any  provision  of  sections  5,  6,  or  10  of  this 
title  shali  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both,  for  each  such  violation  Any  organi- 
zation which  violates  axiy  provision  of  sec- 
tion 10  of  this  title  shall  be  lined  not  more 
than  $10.iX)0  for  each  such  violation 

(b)  Whoever,  on  or  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1962,  knowingly  becomes  or 
remains  a  member  of  any  organization,  with 
respect  t)  which  there  is  in  effect  a  final 
order  of  the  Board  determining  it  to  be  a 
Communist-action  organization,  without  re- 
gard to  whether  such  order  became  final 
before,  on.  or  after  such  effective  date,  shall 
be  fined  rot  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

Let  us  hope  that  when  it  becomes  ap- 
propriate to  consider  this  bill  and  enact 
it  into  U.S.  statutes  it  will  further 
strengthen  the  sinews  of  all  freedom  lov- 
ing p«K3p]e  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  their  just  determination  to  de- 
clare through  law  within  constitutional 
limits  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  united  in  their  just  and  sound 
decision  that  those  persons  in  the  United 
States  who  are  found  to  be  in  violation 
of  the  provisioi^  of  this  bill,  shall  be 
made  aware  in  advaix:e  that  if  tliey  are 
found  to  be  in  violation  of  this  bill  by 
reason  of  their  continuing  or  subsequent 
membership  in  any  Communist-action 
organization,  that  then  they  can  expect 
that  the  American  people  will  not  toler- 
ate nor  welcome  their  continued  delib- 
erate violation  of  the  law  of  our  beloved 
land. 

The  statement  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral follows: 

Attorney    General   Exposes    Tactics — Com- 
munist Party  in  United  States  Threatens 

(By  Robert  F  Kennedy,  U.S.  Attorney 
General) 

Washington.  September  8  — Communism 
in  the  United  States  has  presented  the  Amer- 
ican people  with  one  of  the  most  perplexing 
problems  of  the  postwar  era — a  small  but 
dedicated  group  posing  as  a  political  party 
but  dedicated  to  advancing  the  aims  of  those 
who  would  destroy  the  free  world.  The  In- 
ternational  Communist  threat   Is   very   real 
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and  very  dangerous.  We  are  keeping  nearly 
2  million  of  our  young  men  under  anus  and 
spending  half  the  Federal  budget  to  advance 
t.he  cause  of  freedom  and  thwart  the  Com- 
munists' announced  goal  of  forcing  the  world 
tn  live  under  their  system 

CONSTANT  THREAT 

But  over  the  years,  through  the  wurk  of 
tiie  FBI,  newspapers  and  dedicated  public 
officials,  labor  leaders,  educators,  business- 
men and  private  citizens,  the  Communist 
Party  has  been  effectively  opposed  at  every 
turn  here  in  the  United  States.  Still,  today 
even  though  it  is  obvious  that  the  American 
Communists  obediently  follow  the  line  put 
out  from  the  Kremlin — just  as  they  have 
dune  through  the  years — we  must  remain 
Constantly  alert  to  a  domestic  danger  which 
the  Communists  pose  Perhaps  on  no  other 
public  issue  has  there  been  so  much  mism- 
rormation  and  misunderstanding  Reaction 
has  ranged  from  dangerous  indifTerence  to 
harmful  hysteria 

OFTEN    POSE 

This  confusion  has  come  about  to  a  hirge 
extent,  by  design  ol  the  Communists  Just 
as  they  have  posed  as  agrarian  reformers  In 
China  native  gtierillas  in  South  Vietnam  and 
friends  of  the  working  class  the  world  over 
they  have  attempted  lo  adopt  the  protective 
covering  of  a  legitimate  political  organizii- 
tlon  in  this  country  and  have  sought  to  avail 
themselves  ol  the  rights  we  curefully  su.ird 
for  political  activity 

But  the  Conimunists  in  thi.'=  cnm.try  ;i;-p 
not  a  {Kjlltical  oreanizatlon  m  tlie  true  sense 
Last  year,  the  Stipreme  Court  affirmed  ;in 
order  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  which  described  the  parly  a.s  sub- 
stantiHlly  directed,  dominated  and  controlled 
by  the  Soviet  Uniun,  which  control.s  tlie 
world  Communist  mo\ement." 

Congress  passed  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1950  to  help  c<;ntrol  f(;reign  dominated 
groups  posing  a.'^  political  orgaiu/atioiis 
That  AC  did  not  outlaw  the  Communist 
Party  but  required  it  to  register  and  give  in- 
formation about  lt.s  activities  The  party 
has  refused  t  i  comply  and  through  a  decade 
o:  hearings.  triiiU  and  appeals,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  enforced  this  law  The 
party  and  two  of  its  top  leaders  ha'.e  been 
indicted  for  failure  to  register  and  action  is 
pending  against   10  more 

Organizatn>r.s  infiltrated  or  MUbstaiitially 
dominated  by  Communists  also  are  required 
to  register  and  they  have  been  equally  reluc- 
tant to  do  so  There  are  now  11  cases  pend- 
ing in  the  courts  against  such   group.'- 

AGITATE.      EXPIOIT 

These  controls  and.  more  importantly,  the 
American  peoples'  rejection  of  the  Com- 
munist doctrine  have  made  the  Commtmi.sr 
Party  politically  pcjwerless  in  this  country 
But  the  C')mmunists  remain  a  problem  be- 
cause they  and  their  followers  constantly 
seek  to  move  into  areas  of  conflict  and  agi- 
ti'f  '.■!  make  them  worse  They  seek  to  ex- 
pi' at  racial  tensions,  for  example,  or  obtain 
employment  m  sensitive  industries- -com- 
munications, transportation  steel  and  many 
others 

Rcently  they  hai.e  intensified  their  effori.-- 
t  '  penetrate  university  student  groups  The 
Communists  are  involved  in  espionage  as  well 
as  political  agitation.  Stopping  modern  day 
espionage  with  its  ingenious  devices  such  a.s 
tiny  microphones  and  cameras,  is  a  job  for 
experts  and  we  have  the  best  m  the  bu.=  i- 
ness — the  FBI 

The  Communist  threat  does  not  req^nre 
vigilante  action  Persons  or  organizations 
winch  profess  to  see  Communists  behind 
every  btLsh.  although  well  mtentioned,  do 
more  harm  than  goixl 

INFORM     FBI 

Where    Communist    activity    is    su,spected 
the  FBI  should   be  informed.     If  we  are   to 


remain  the  leaders  of  the  free  world,  we 
mtist  give  full  meaning  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution. 


How  Are  We  Treating  Our  Fighting  Men 
After  the   War   Is  Over? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  E.  SANTANGELO 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  11.  1962 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Ml'.  Speaker, 
the  recent  fuioi  over  the  Denton  petition 
to  di.schartje  the  Veterans  Committee 
from  consideration  of  H  R  3745,  the  bill 
to  give  World  War  I  veterans  a  pension 
without  regard  to  service-connected 
disabihties.  raises  a  .serious  question  as 
to  the  mannt-r  m  which  we  are  treating 
our  veterans.     A  pension  for  World  War 

I  veterans  who  were  not  injured  has 
been  labeled  a  'handout"  and  an  act  of 
fiscal  irrespon.sibility  Others  claim  that 
it  would  give  World  War  I  veterans  be- 
lated consideration  lor  their  past  serv- 
ices in  their  old  age  Most  of  them  are 
over  the  age  of  61.  In  evaluating  this 
proposal,  consideration  of  what  our  Na- 
tion has  dotu'  for  the  GI  of  World  War 

II  and  the  Korean  veteran  is  indicated 
atid  necessary 

I  take  this  opportunity  therefor  to  re- 
view some  of  the  major  accomplishments 
in  the  field  of  veterans'  benefits  which 
were  enacted  into  law  mainly  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

During  the  administration  of  our  great 
President  Roo.sevelt,  the  World  War  II 
bill  of  rights  was  enacted,  providing  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion and  readjustment  of  returning  vet- 
erans Millions  of  GTs  in  service  at  that 
time  looked  forward  to  the  utilization  of 
these  benefits  They  knew  that  upon  re- 
turn to  civilian  life,  they  would  have  to 
make  up  for  lost  time,  and  the  GI  bill  of 
rights  would  help  them  to  accomplish 
this. 

As  It  turned  out  millions  of  ex-sol- 
diei's,  sailors,  and  marines  received  col- 
lege education  or  other  types  of  vo- 
cational training  which  helped  them 
attain  the  standard  of  living  they  now 
enjoy  Many  other  disabled  veterans 
also  received  this  training  to  assist  them 
to  overcome  their  service-incurred  dis- 
abilities Thp  compensation  awards  pro- 
vided by  the  GI  bill  also  assisted  them 
in  their  transition  to  civilian  life. 

The  home  loan  provisions  of  the  GI 
bill  were  a  major  force  in  providing  the 
housing  .so  despeiately  needed.  Whole 
communities  like  Levittown.  Long  Is- 
land, were  built,  permitting  veterans  to 
buy  a  home  witli  little  or  no  downpay- 
ment.  Many  were  able  to  pay  off  their 
mortgage  on  a  30 -year  basis  which 
meant   lower  monthly  payments. 

Thousands  of  other  veterans  availed 
themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  GI 
business  loan  which  was  of  immeasur- 
able assistance  in  providing  the  working 


capital  so  necessary  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  small  business.  Today,  these 
same  veterans  are  pi'osperous  business- 
men helping  to  keep  our  economy 
healthy  and  vigorous.  Recently  the  GI 
loan  program  for  World  War  II  and  Ko- 
rean veterans  was  extended  by  Public 
Law  87-84  which  was  approved  by  Pres- 
ident Kennedy.  This  law  gives  all 
World  War  II  veterans  10  years  from 
the  date  of  their  discharge  from  active 
duty  during  World  War  II  plus  an  addi- 
tional period  equal  to  1  year  for  eveiT 
3  months  of  active  duty  or  part  thereof 
during  World  War  II.  but  in  no  case  be- 
yond July  25.  1967  to  use  then  loan  en- 
titlement. It  also  provided  that  those 
World  War  II  veterans  with  service-con- 
nected disabilities  be  given  until  July  25 
1967.  to  use  their  loan  benefits  Korean 
veterans  will  have  10  years  from  the 
date  of  their  di.scharge  froin  active  serv- 
ice during  the  Korean  conflict  plus  an 
additional  period  equal  to  1  year  for 
every  3  months  of  active  duty  or  part 
thereof  during  the  Korean  conflict,  but 
in  no  case  beyond  January  31,  1975,  to 
which  to  use  their  GI  loan  benefits.  Ko- 
rean veterans  with  service -connected 
disabilities  will  have  until  January  31 
1975.  to  use  their  GI  loan  benefits. 

The  GI  insurance  program  provided 
a  means  of  protecting  the  veterans  fam- 
ily at  very  reasonable  cost  This  in- 
sm*ance  program  was  the  subject  of  a 
bill  before  Congress  This  bill  permits 
the  reinstatement  of  national  service  life 
insurance  up  to  a  minimum  of  $10,000  in 
any  of  the  permanent  plans  This  bill 
was  amended  on  the  Hou.se  floor  and 
permitted  disabled  veterans  a  period  of 
1  year  to  take  up  their  lapsed  life  in- 
surance policy  if  they  could  not  get  a 
normal  p>olicy  because  of  their  disability 

Another  benefit  being  considered  is  the 
payment  of  an  extra  dividend  for  GI 
insurance.  The  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affaiis,  John  S  Gleason,  Jr.,  has 
directed  his  fiscal  expeits  to  review  the 
agency's  finances  to  determine  if  extra 
funds  are  available  for  insurance  ix)licy 
dividends.  The  White  House  is  inter- 
ested in  the  pos-^ibility  of  extra  or  ac- 
celerated dividend  payments  for  eco- 
nomic reasons.  Payment  of  this  extra 
dividend  or  paying  the  regular  dividend 
early  would  add  to  the  puiThasing  power 
of  over  5.300.000  veterans.  This  money 
is  likely  to  be  spent  during  the  Christ- 
mas shopping  season  or  if  it  is  received 
in  January  mast  of  it  would  go  to  pay 
off  debts  incurred  during  the  holiday 
season. 

Recently.  President  Kennedy  approved 
plans  for  a  new  Veterans  Administration 
hospital  on  Long  Island  Tliis  will  allevi- 
ate the  heavy  loads  now  being  carried 
by  the  other  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area,  and  will  provide  a  much  needed 
facility  for  the  care  of  veterans  in  the 
Long  Island  area.  In  this  connection 
President  Kennedy  recently  signed  a  bill 
providing  medical  and  hospitalization 
benefits  for  veterans  with  .service-con- 
nected disabilities  incurred  during  peace- 
time. This  imixirtant  piece  of  legislation 
corrects  a  serious  inequity.  Previously, 
these  injured  veterans  could  not  be  hos- 
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pitalized  tlircugh  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

When  dan!?er  threatens,  we  depend 
upon  our  figliting  men.  When  danger 
disappears,   vvc  in  civilian  life,  are  apt 


SENATE 

WuDNKMUY.  Sei'TKMIjkh  12.  ]\HV2 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a  m  ,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

Rev.  R  Arciiie  Ellis,  D.D..  minister, 
Fii'st  Baptist  Church,  Columbia.  S.C,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer; 

Our  Father  and  our  God:  We  pause 
to  give  Thee  the  thanksgiving  of  our 
hearts  for  Thy  manifold  mercies  mani- 
fest.d  in  .so  many  marvelous  ways. 

\V>'  ur-'  inateful  for  the  privilege  of 
living  in  this  generation  which  calls  for 
courage  and  heroism.  We  bless  Thy 
name  for  the  strength  that  Thou  dost 
give  us  day  by  day  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  times. 

Grant  imto  each  of  us.  we  pray,  the 
consciousness  of  Thy  presence  this  day. 
Even  as  Thou  didst  lead  Thy  children 
in  the  days  of  old  with  a  pillar  of  cloud 
and  a  pillar  of  fire,  grant  unto  us  the 
vision  sufficient  to  see  Thy  hand  leading 
us  now  and  the  courage  to  follow  Thy 
leadership. 

Thou  hast  blessed  .so  abundantly  our 
land,  and  we  pray  that  in  the  midst  of 
plenty  we  shall  not  be  guilty  of  ingrati- 
tude. 

Bless  the  deliberations  of  our  Senate 
today  wit:.  Thy  spirit. 

May  the  silent  but  eloquent  voices  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  us  be  heard 
with  clarion  clearness 

In  the  name  of  our  L<jrd,  we  pray  that 
we  shall  be  blest  with  Thy  peace.    Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfikld.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  tlie  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
September  11.  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  mc.ssage  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  pa.ssed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  10080  An  act  relating  to  the  deduc- 
tion for  income  tax  purposes  of  certain  con- 
tributions to  certain  organizations  for  Ju- 
dicial reform; 

HJR.  10017.  An  act  to  amend  section  401  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
that  plans  which  provide  certain  medical 
and  other  benefits  for  retired  employees  and 
their  families  may  be  qualified  pension  plans; 

H.R.  10620.  An  act  to  amend  section  213  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  In- 
crease the  maximum  limitations  on  the 
amount  allowable  as  a  deduction  for  medical, 
dental,  etc  ,  expense.';. 

H  R,  12080,  An  act  to  permit  domestic 
banks  to  pay  Interest  on  time  deposits  of  for- 
eign governments  at  rates  dilTering  from 
those  applicable  to  domestic  depositors;  and 


to  forget  tlie  debts  to  our  men  who  ph.ce.; 
thiir    bodies    and   lives  on   the  hne   foi 
their  families  and  those  in  civilian  lift 
just  as  we  forget  the  snow  in  the  summer 
time.     We  remember  nn  Memorial  Day 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Spe-aker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  follow mg  enrolled  bills  and  joint  res- 
olution, and  they  were  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore: 

H.R  6413.  An  act  to  extend  to  fishermen 
the  same  treatment  accorded  farmers  In 
relation  to  estlr-ated  Income  tax; 

H.R.  10062  An  act  to  extend  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  laws  to  American  Samoa:  and 

S.J  Res  222.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  designation  of  the  period  October  1962 
through  October  1963  as  "National  Safety 
Council  50th  AnnUersarv  'yenr  " 


HOUSE  BILLS   REFERRETD 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

H.R.  10080  An  act  relating  to  the  deduc- 
tion for  Income  tax  purp>ose6  of  certain  con- 
tributions to  certain  organizations  for  judi- 
cial reform; 

HR.  10117  An  act  to  amend  section  401 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  that  plans  which  provide  certain 
medical  and  other  benefits  for  retired  em- 
ployees and  their  families  may  be  qualified 
pension  plans; 

H  R.  10620.  An  act  to  amend  section  213 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  lo  Jn- 
crea.se  the  maximum  limitations  on  the 
amount  allowable  ns  a  deduction  for  medi- 
cal, dental,  etc  .  expyenses; 

HR.  12242  An  act  U)  provide  for  the  tariff 
classification  of  certfiin  particieboard,  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance;  and 

H.R.  12080.  An  act  to  permit  domestic 
banks  to  pay  Interest  on  time  deposits  of 
foreign  governments  at  rates  differing  from 
those  applicable  to  domestic  depositors;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


house  concurrent  resolution 
reff:rred 

The  concurrent  resolution  <H.  Con. 
Res.  356'  to  designate  "bourbon  whis- 
key' as  a  distinctive  product  of  the 
United  States,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  as  follows : 

Whereas  it  has  been  t!»e  commercial  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  recognize  marks  of 
origin  applicable  to  alcoholic  beverages  im- 
ported into  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  such  commercial  policy  has  been 
implemented  by  the  promulgation  of  ap- 
propriate regulations  which,  among  other 
things,  establish  standards  of  identity  for 
such    imported    alcoholic    beverages,    and 

Whereas  among  the  sUind.irds  of  idei.iiiy 
which  have  been  established  are  those  for 
"Scotch  whisky  "  as  a  distinctive  product  of 


wal;  jAtrades  and  speeches.  But  tliere 
arc  364  other  days.  Ou:  Democratic 
Party  has  not  forget  ten  the  GI  and 
Korean  veteran.  Can  we  say  the  same 
of  the  veterans  of  World  War  I? 


H.R.  12242.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  tariff 
classification    of   certain   particieboard 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion >H.  Con.  Res.  356"  to  designate 
"bourbon  whiskey"  as  a  distinctive  prod- 
uct of  the  United  States,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


Scotland,  mjuiufactured  in  Scotland  in  com- 
pliance with  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  reg- 
ulating the  manufacture  of  Scotch  whisky 
for  consumjJtlon  in  Great  Britain  and  for 
"Canadian  whisky'  as  a  dlsUnctlve  product 
of  Canada,  manufactured  In  Canada  In 
compliance  with  the  laws  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  regulating  the  manufacture  of 
whisky  for  consumption  In  Canada  and  for 
•cognac"  as  grape  brandy  distUled  in  the 
Cognac  region  of  Prance,  which  is  entitled 
to  be  so  designated  by  the  laws  ai^d  regula- 
tions of  the   French  Government;   and 

Whereas  "bourbon  whiskey"  Is  a  distinc- 
tive product  of  the  United  States  and  ts 
unlike  other  types  of  alcoholic  beverages, 
whether  Imported  or  dotneBtic: 

Whereas  to  be  entitled  to  the  designation 
"bourbon  whiskey"  the  product  must  con- 
form to  the  highest  standards  and  must  be 
manufactured  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  United  States  which 
prescribe  a  standard  of  Identity  for  "bour- 
bon whiskey":  and 

Whereas  bourbon  whiskt  y  has  achieved 
recognition  and  acceptance  throughout  the 
world  as  a  distinctive  product  of  the  United 
States:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Houxe  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  recogTiltlon  of  bourbon 
whiskey  as  a  distinctive  product  of  the 
United  States  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  ;.pproprl«te  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government  toward  the  end  that  such 
agencies  will  take  appropriate  action  to  pro- 
hibit the  importation  into  the  United  States 
of  whisky  designated  as  "bourbon  whiskey'", 
unless  it  is  clearly  labeled  to  show  the  coun- 
try of  origin  as  an  inteeral  part  ol  the  name 


LIMITATION    OF   DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING    HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr  Manskield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  siaifment,s  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 

SENATE   SESSION 

M;  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Inve^Jtiiration  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions and  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  be  authorized  to  meet  dui  - 
ing  the  ses&ion  of  the  Senate  today 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

EDtTC.^TI0^^.\L-"V0CATIONAL    RfHABH  IT'^TION 

Technical  Amendments  or  1962 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  Include  in  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1946.  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act,  or  other  law  certain  au- 
thority relaUng  to  the  Office  of  Education  or 
to  the  vocational  rehabilitation  functions  of 
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the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  which  Is  now  included  annually  in 
appropriation  acts  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) :  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

DiSPOSITIOK    OF   EXECUTI\F    P^PERS 

A  letter  from  the  Admlnislriiinr,  General 
Services  Administration.  Washington  DC 
transmuting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  o: 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  States  on  a  list 
of  p.ipers  and  documents  on  the  flies  of  sev- 
eral departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  are  not  needed  in  the  con- 
duct of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  iwlth  ac- 
companying papers):  to  a  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  in  the 
Ext-cutlve  Departments 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Johnston  and  M;-  C.fRLSON 
members  of  the  committe':^  on  the  pari 
of  the  Senate. 


PETITION  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  RED 
ROCK  DAM   AREA,   IOWA 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Pre.sidenl,  I  .send 
to  the  desk  a  petition  and  ask  that  a  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  petition 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ii.  t^.f  Record. 
as  follows- 

Fii'.itsT  .\.ND  Petition  of  the  Peoplk  or  the 

Red   Rcx:k   Dam  ARE.^    ro  the  Congress  of 

THE  United  States 

We  the  people  of  the  Red  R'K'k  Dam  Reser- 
voir area  are  met  here  in  Memorial  Hall  in 
KnoxviUe,  Iowa,  on  the  evening  ui  this  7th 
day  ol  September  1962.  to  protest  against  un- 
just, unlawful,  fradulent  and  unconstitu- 
tional procedures  being  employed  <igainst  us 
In  the  taking  trom  us  of  our  farms  and  homes 
for  the  Red  Rock  Dam  project  by  the  CJov- 
ernment  of  the  United  State's  acting  by  and 
through  its  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  and  its 
US  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
Iowa.  Mr    Donald  Wine  of  Des  Moines. 

We  are  informed  h'.iwever,  th.ti  it  is  the 
claim  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  holding  of  Federal  courts  that 
the  pr^K-edures  we  are  complaining  about  are 
actually  imposed  upon  us  by  the  Congress  oi 
the  United  States  and  that  the  Government 
officials  and  employees  who  are  mistreating 
us  are  acting  only  as  the  agents  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Wherefore,  we  now  address  ourselves  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  particu- 
larly to  o\ir  Iowa  Senators  and  Members  of 
CCfiigress.  and  petition  to  the  Congress  that 
relorm  legislation  be  enacted  to  repeal  and 
amend  certain  statutes  uf  the  United  States 
which  the  Governmeiu.  through  its  Corps  oi 
Army  Engineers  and  its  attorne\s,  Mr 
Donald  Wine,  is  using  and  misusing  in  the 
perpetration  of  the  unjust  unlawful,  fraudu- 
lent and  unconstitutional  procedures  oi 
which  we  are  now  complamint; 

The  relief  for  which  we  are  now  peti'ion- 
Ing  will  not  impede  the  progress  of  the  con- 
struction oi  the  Red  Rock  Dam  The  pro- 
cedures we  are  coniplammg  aliout  are  not 
needed  by  the  Army  Engineers  in  order  to 
build  the  dam  or  for  any  other  legitimate 
activity  in  which  they  may  be  engaged 
Such  procedures  are  being  imposed  upon  us 
to  force  us  to  sell  our  farms  and  homes  tc 
the  Government  for  less  than  their  fair  value 
and  also  in  order  that  the  Government  may 
collect  rent  for  the  use  of  our  farms  and 
homes 

We  now  respectf'.:::y  petition  the  Co:igre,ss 
to: 

1  Repeal  what  we  call  the  star  rh;tmber" 
declaration  of  taking  law,  46  Stat.  1421. 
40  use   258a: 


2.  Vacate  the  declarations  of  taking  al- 
ready executed  against  us: 

3.  Amend  28  use.  ( appendix  i  rule71A(h) 
so  as  to  provide  that  the  issue  of  Just  com- 
pensation In  condemnation  cases  shall  be 
tried  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  by 
jury  or  by  commission  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  Stat«  in  which  the  property  being 
coiademned  Is  located,  and  that  such  Issue 
shall  be  tried  before  a  Jury  or  a  commission 
as  a  similar  issue  would  be  tried  In  the 
courts  of  said  .State: 

4  Enact  legislation  in  unmlstakeable  and 
mandatory  language  that  will  guarantee  to 
the  owner  or  owners  of  each  farm  or  home. 
,ir  other  unit  of  real  property,  in  all  con- 
demnation cases,  on  the  demand  of  said 
owner  or  owners,  a  separate  docketing  and 
trial  as  to  each  said  farm  or  home: 

5  To  require  the  representatives  of  the 
Ciovernment  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
beginning  of  any  negotiations  to  buy  or  con- 
demn real  property,  to  disclose  to  the  owner 
or  owners  thereof  the  true  and  exact  amount 
of  any  and  all  of  the  said  Government's 
appraisals  of  the  value  of  said  real  property, 
and  if  an  additional  appraisal  or  apprais- 
als are  made  by  the  said  Ooverrunent,  that 
the  said  Government  shall  thereupon  dis- 
close forthwith  to  the  said  owner  or  owners, 
the  true  and  e.xaci  amount  or  amounts  Of 
each  and  every  additional  appraisal  or  ap- 
praisals of  said  real  property; 

6  .^mend  the  U.S.  penal  statute  provid- 
ing lor  'fine  of  not  more  than  •10,000 
or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  10  years, 
or  both '■  to  apply  not  only  to  misrepresenta- 
tions by  the  people  to  the  representatives  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  but 
to  apply  also  and  similarly  to  misrepresenta- 
tions by  the  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  the  people. 

I 

The  declaration  of  taking  law  Is  a  rein- 
carnation of  procedures  followed  by  the  in- 
famous star  chamber  court  of  centuries 
ago  under  which  your  rights  are  determined 
and  your  property  taken  from  you  without 
notice  and  without  giving  you  a  chance  to 
appear  and  defend  yourself.  The  declara- 
tion of  taking  is  executed  In  secret,  without 
your  knowledtte  and  without  notice  to  you, 
and  under  it  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  ln,':tantly  takes  over  the  ownership  of 
your  property 

If  you  complain  that  you  are  being  de- 
prived of  your  constitutional  rights  of  due 
process  of  the  l:.w  and  to  be  secure  from 
unreasonable  seizures,  the  Federal  courts 
reply  that  while  you  can't  oppose  the  execu- 
tion of  the  declaration  of  taking — naturally 
you  can"t  since  you  know  nothing  about  It 
at  the  time — you  can  come  in  afterward 
and  have  your  day  In  court  and  make  your 
defenses  or  objections.  Some  of  us  tried 
that,  but  the  Federal  courts  then  said  that 
they  have  no  power  to  do  anything  about 
a  declaration  of  taking  under  any  circum- 
stances— because  the  declaration  of  taking 
is  really  executed  by  Congress  through,  say, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army:  and  further,  that 
the  title  to  your  property  that  the  United 
Stales  gives  itself  under  its  declaration  of 
taking,  can  be  divested  only  by  an  act  of 
Congress, 

The  law  requires  the  Government  to  de- 
posit in  the  US,  district  court  a  sum  of 
money  for  you,  estimated  to  be  "Just  com- 
pensation" for  your  land,  "Just  compensa- 
tion" is  supposedly  guaranteed  us  by  both 
Federal  and  State  constitutions,  but,  more 
often  than  not,  the  Government,  with 
tongue  in  cheek  or  to  punish  stubborn  land- 
owners, de_Do.sits  an  amount  that  It  knows 
and  sometimes  even  admits  Is  substantially 
less  than  "jUst  compensation."  If  you  com- 
plain about  this  the  Federal  courts  say  that 
for  the  purp<;)scs  of  the  law  any  amount  the 
Government  is  disposed  to  deposit  Is  suffi- 
cient Although  the  law  says  nothing  of  the 
sort,  the  Federal  cotirts  hold  "Just  compen- 


sation" to  mean  merely  a  downpayment  or 
"payment  on  account  " 

If  we  can't  afford  the  ribk.  expense  and 
delay  of  a  final  condemnation  trial,  and 
most  of  us  can't,  then  this  down  payment 
or  "payment  on  account  "  is  all  we  jjet  for 
our  farm  or  home. 

n 

The  declaration  of  taking  law,  bad  as  It  Is, 
is  made  much  worse  by  the  way  In  which  our 
U.8.  attorney,  Mr.  Donald  Wine,  Is  admin- 
istering It  and  misapplying  it  The  law  It- 
self states  that  Its  purpose  Is  to  give  the 
Government  Immediate  possession  of  build- 
ing and  construction  sites.  So  far  there 
have  been  six  declarations  of  taking  executed 
against  us  here  In  Marlon  County,  Iowa 
Each  separate  declaration  includes  many 
widely  scattered  farms,  and  the  six  Marion 
County  declarations  embrace  6,642  acres  No 
part  of  this  land,  summarily  taken.  Is  a 
building  or  construction  site. 

As  we  have  already  explained,  the  Federal 
courts  say  that  the  title  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  takes  unto  itself  by  ex- 
ecuting its  star  chamber  declaration  of  tak- 
ing can  be  divested  only  by  an  act  of 
Congress.  We  beseech  the  C'ongre.ss  to  va- 
cate these  six  unlawftiUy  executed  declara- 
tions of  taking.  They  are  causing  us,  un- 
necessarily, great  Injury  and  an  Immense 
amount  of  damage. 

in 

Only  recently  we  learned  that  if  we  con- 
tinue to  refu.se  to  accept  what  the  Federal 
court*  have  called  payment  on  account 
In  the  place  of  the  Just  compensation 
guaranteed  us  by  both  Federal  .tnd  -Siate 
Constitutions — and  If  we  force  the  Govern- 
ment to  try  the  condemnation  cases  In 
court — that  we  will  be  denied  a  trial  by  Jury. 

Three  of  our  fundamental  American 
rights — second  only  to  otir  rights  to  life  and 
liberty — denied  us  And  each  time,  a  trans- 
parent gimmick — or.  If  you  prefer,  legal 
dialectics  or  .semantics  that  Khrushchev 
might  well  envy,  offered  as  the  reason  or 
excuse. 

Specifically,  we  are  ( 1 )  denied  the  due 
process  of  the  law  because,  say  the  Federal 
courts,  we  can  oppose  the  declaration  of 
taking  and  have  our  day  In  court  after  the 
taking:  but  when  we  take  them  up  on  this 
they  pass  the  buck  to  Congress  and  tell  us 
they  can  do  nothing — that  Congress  "dun- 
nlt."  We  are  (2)  denied  Just  compensation 
because  the  Supreme  Court  changes  the 
words  of  Congress  and  the  words  of  the  Con- 
stitution "just  compensation"  to  its  own 
words,  "payment  on  account"  or  downpay- 
ment. 

And  now  (3)  what  Is  the  gimmick  used  to 
deprive  us  of  trial  by  Jury?  The  Federal 
courts  say  we  have  no  constitutional  right 
to  a  trial  by  Jury.  They  are  probably  wrong 
in  this,  but  the  gimmick  is  elsewhere  Con- 
gress pa.ssed  a  law  on  the  .--.ubject  several 
years  ago  providing  that  In  general  the  own- 
ers of  condemned  property  in  Federal  caaes 
were  entitled  to  a  jury  trial  on  demand  "un- 
less." What  they  call  multiple  ownership 
Is  held  sufficient  to  bring  down  upon  us  this 
"unless"  business  and  thereby  deny  us  the 
right  Congress  Intended  us  to  have  of  trial 
by  Jury.  Under  our  division  IT  we  have 
already  explained  that  each  declaration  of 
taking  contains  many  scattered  farms 
There  Is  nothing  to  connect  these  farms 
except  this  artificial  grouping  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. But  "multiple  ownership"  can 
now  be  claimed,  and  for  this  arllficial  and 
fictitious  reason,  our  right  to  a  trial  by  Jury 
Is  taken  away  from  us  and  our  cases,  instead, 
are  to  be  tried  to  a  commission  appointed 
by  the  Federal  court  The  final  irony  is 
that  the  Government,  this  time  with  tongue 
In  the  other  cheek,  itself  goes  through  the 
motions  of  demanding  a    trial   by  Jury 

The  concern  felt  In  our  country  over  any 
interference  with  the  right  to  a  trial  by 
Jury    was    manifested    rather    spectacularly 
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even  before  we  were  a  nation  Our  insist- 
ence upon  our  right  of  trial  by  Jury  is  ex- 
pressed in  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
of  July  4.  1776.  The  principal  substance  of 
this  great  and  unique  documeiit  w.us  its 
ringing  denunciation  of  the  t.errlble  abuses 
and  injustices  impo.sed  upon  us  by  the  cr\iel 
and  partially  insane  Georpe  III  of  England 
The  Declaration  of  Independeiice  goes  on  to 
list  these  abuses  and  Injustices  one  by  one. 
This  list  of  abuses  and  injustices  gave  to  the 
world  and  to  history  the  compelling  reasons 
why  we  had  to  go  to  war  against  the  then 
mighty  England,  and  among  these  reasons 
we  find  the  following  "For  depriving  us  In 
many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  Jury," 
It  is  indeed  a  tragedy  and  a  travesty 
agalnfit  our  cherished  American  Ideals  that 
now.  In  1962,  our  own  Government  has  a 
deliberate  policy  of  doing  things  to  us  that 
we  wouldn't  let  George  III  get  away  with  in 
1776. 

IV 

We  are  informed  that  the  cases  that  go  on 
to  trial  will  be  tried  in  groups  as  Joined  arti- 
ficially and  fictitiously  In  the  declarations 
of  taking'  We  object  to  any  such  scheme 
of  group  trials  and  point  out  that  confusion 
and  injustice  will  Inevitably  result.  The 
farms  are  scattered  and  dlffpr  greatly  from 
each  other  Tliey  may  be  a*  mvich  as  10  or 
12  miles  apart 

To  the  Government  these  farms  and  homes 
are  merely  segments  The  Government  Is 
not  Impressed  by  the  fact  that  these  farms 
and  homes,  in  most  cases,  represent  the  en- 
tire worldly  possessions  of  the  owners:  The 
end  product  of  many  years,  or  even  a  lifetime 
of  toll — the  culmination  of  hopes  finally 
realized — and  security  for  the  man  and  his 
loved  ones— yes.  even  the  roof  over  their 
heads.  But  the  Government  negotiator  says 
"settle  on  my  terms  or  111  set  you  out  In 
the  street."  Justice  in  these  cases  is  far 
more  important  than  a  momentary  con- 
venience to  the  Government  and  the  Federal 
courts. 

But  the  Government  dumps  these  farms 
and  homes  indiscriminately  Into — well.  Com- 
rades Khrushchev,  Mao  Tse-tung.  and  Castro 
conglomerate  their  peoples'  farms,  too,  Into 
communes  or  collectives.  They  might  as 
appropriately  call  them  declarations  of  tak- 
ing, or  segments. 

If  you  find  yourself  in  court  over  a  park- 
ing ticket,  or  after  a  dispute  with  someone 
about  a  cow.  a  car,  or  over  any  one  of  a 
thousand  and  one  other  things  which  may 
amount  to  only  a  trifle  in  value,  the  law  gives 
you  a  separate  trial  and  even  a  jury  trial 
as  a  matter  of  course  if  you  so  desire  But 
when  your  farm  and  home,  your  means  of 
livelihood,  your  present  and  future  security 
and  the  roof  over  your  head  are  taken  by 
the  Government  under  a  declaration  of 
takinc.  you  are  not  entitled  to  any  notice 
or  due  process,  to  just  compensation,  to  a 
trial  by  jury  or  to  a  separate  trial,  of  these 
most  vital  interests. 

We  suggest  to  Mr,  Donald  Wine,  our  U.S. 
attorney,  that  he  occupy  himself  less  with 
his  retrogression  and  reaction  to  the  mor- 
ality of  the  old  star  chamber  and  bill  of 
attainder,  and  instead  be  guided  by  the 
ideals  expressed  recently  by  his  boss  and 
benefactor.  Mr  Robert  F  Kennedy,  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  who, 
near  the  end  of  an  article  in  the  Saturday 
Bv-ening  Post  of  August  25,  1962.  had  this  to 
say: 

"We  must  make  very  clear  the  basic  dis- 
tinction between  communism  and  the  free 
world:  that  we  are  the  heirs  of  the  true 
revolution  that  will  not  accept  the  status 
quo  and  recognizes  that  the  state  exists 
for  the  individual  and  that  the  individual 
Is  not  the  servant  of  the  state:  that  we  live 
by  the  rule  of  law,  with  all  lt.=;  fundamental 
guarantees,  that  the  truth  will  be  known 
and  that  citiirens  will  be  protected  from 
Injustice  and  tyranny." 


It  is  the  considered  and  deliberate  policy 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
it«  Corps  of  Engineers  to  misrepresent  to 
the  owners,  the  value  of  their  farms  and 
homes  as  arrived  at  by  the  Government's 
appraisers  The  purpose  of  this  policy  is  to 
deceive  and  defraud  the  farm  and  home 
owners  so  as  to  persuade  or  force  them  to 
sell  to  the  Government  not  only  for  less 
than  "Just  compensation"  or  "fair  market 
value"  as  the  Constitution  to  no  avail,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  guarantees,  but  for  even 
less  than  the  low  Government  appraisal. 
The  Engineers  give  the  farm  and  home 
owners  a  much  lower  figure  than  the  ap- 
praised valuation,  and  represent  falsely  that 
such  lower  figure  Is  the  actual  appraised 
valuation. 

It  Is  strictly  a  chiseling  and  brainwashing 
proposition  with  the  skilled,  experienced 
Government  "negotiator"  having  all  the  ad- 
vantage. He  will  come  from  time  to  time, 
occasionally  raising  the  price,  in  accordance 
with  his  "instructions  from  Moscow"  as  we 
call  it  It  Is  a  war  of  attrition  at  which  he 
is  expert. 

The  various  offers  made  from  time  to  time 
for  a  given  farm  or  home  may  vary  by  many 
thousands  of  dollars.  Tet  each  off^r  is 
blandly  presented  as  "Just  compensation"  or 
"fair  market  value" — an  obvious  and  dis- 
honest absurdity.  Occasionally  we  are  told 
bluntly  that  the  Government  will  not  pay 
us  the  market  value  of  our  property,  and 
occasionally  we  have  encountered  honest  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Government  who  advised 
us  not  to  settle. 

We  have  been  shocked  and  dismayed  to 
find  such  a  void  of  moral  and  legal  prin- 
ciple in  our  own  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

VI 

It  is  common  knowledge  among  the  farm 
and  home  owners  of  the  Red  Rock  Dam  area 
that  the  Army  Engineers,  even  though  they 
are  the  designated  representatives  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  do  not 
hesitate  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  the 
truth  whenever  it  seems  to  suit  their  pur- 
pose One  hears  everywhere  "They  are  the 
worst  bunch  of  liars  I  ever  saw.  You  cannot 
believe  a  word  they  tell  you.'  Tills  de- 
liberate policy  of  misrepresentation  by  the 
Engineers  is  the  more  obnoxious  when  we 
read,  in  bold  capitals,  on  printed  matter 
they  give  us: 

"Penalty    for    misrepresentation:    Pine    of 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisonment  for 
•not  more  than  10  years,  or  both,  ;ire  provided 
by  the  statutes  of  the  United  States," 

This  penal  statute  applies  to  the  people 
who  make  misrepresentations  to  the  agent-s 
of  the  US  Government  But  it  is  not  the 
people  who  are  doing  the  misrepresenting 
here  In  the  Red  Rock  area  The  misrepre- 
senting here  Is  not  being  done  by  the 
people — It  is  being  done  to  the  people  by 
the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  as  agents  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  Ele- 
mental justice  demands  that  this  penal 
statute  be  amended  so  that  it  shall  apply 
equally  to  ml.srepresentatlons  by  the  Gov- 
ernment's agents  as  well  as  to  those  by  the 
people, 

A  Federal  judge  once  said:  "But  the  Gov- 
ernment must  deal  fairly  and  above  t>oard 
with  Individuals  and  corporations,  just  as 
the  Government  expects  the  latter  to  deal 
with  It"   (43  P,  Supp,  347,  352). 

Finally,  we  are  just  ordinary  God-fearing 
American  taxpayers — the  lowliest  of  the 
lowly,  we  know.  Nothing  distinguishes  us, 
although  once  we  were  the  salt  of  the  earth. 
We  are  not  Communists,  nor  pnnesters.  nor 
a  militant  minority  group.  Tho.sc  who  clob- 
ber us  will  not  be  scorned  nor  called  "bigots  " 
There  is  nothing  about  us  that  might  arouse 
Interest  in  the  most  rarified  judicial  atmos- 
pheres. Manifestly  the  Government  couldn't 
care  less  about  us.     But  the  Congress  Is  the 


branch  of  the  Government  closest  to  the 
people.  In  our  time  of  trouble  and  great 
need,  will  we  be  forgiven  if  we  indulge  our- 
selves in  the  wishful  hope  that  in  our  Con- 
gress, there  are  knowledgeable  men,  big  of 
heart  and  kind  of  spirit  who  will  glance  our 
way  and  perhaps  think  about  us  a  little? 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  comniutees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr,  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, without  amendment; 

S.  Con.  Res,  90.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  additional 
copies  of  Its  hearings  entitled  "State  of  the 
Economy  and  Policies  for  Fti!!  Emplovment" 
iRept    No   2028)  ; 

S.  Con.  Res.  91.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  hearings  on  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture handling  of  pooled  cotton  allotments 
of  Billie  Sol   Estes   (Rept.   No.   2029  /  : 

H  Con.  Res.  508.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  parts  1  and  2  of  "Structure  and  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States,"  87th  Congress,  1st  session  (Rept  No 
2030 ) ; 

S.  Res.  379.   Resolution   accepting   an    invi- 
tation to  attend  the  next  general  meeting  of 
the   Commonwealth    Parliamentary    Associa- 
tion to  be  held  in  Lagos.  Nigeria   i  Rept    No 
2026):  and 

S.  Res.  381.  Resolution   to  print  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  the  study  entitled    'Problems 
and  Trends  in  Atlantic  Partnership"   (Rect 
No.  2027).  ^ 

By  Mr  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment : 

S  3530.  A  bill  to  authorize  establishment 
of  the  Tocks  Island  National  Recreation  Area 
in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer- 
sey, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  2031). 


CARL  E.  NEWMAN.  NORMA  V  NEW- 
MAN SEWELL,  AND  YVONNE  C 
NEWMAN  COLE— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admini.';- 
tration,  reported  an  original  resol'jtion 
fS.  Res.  384'  :  which  was  placed  on  the 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  tc  pay 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Carl  E  Newman,  son.  and  Nurnia  V  New- 
man Sewell  and  Yvonne  C  Newman  Cole, 
daughters  of  Alex  Newman,  ar.  emplovee  of 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  assigned  to  duty 
in  the  Senate  Office  Buildings  at'  the  time  of 
his  death,  a  sum  to  each  equal  to  two 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  re- 
ceiving by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death 
said  sum  to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  fu- 
neral expenses  and  all  other  allowances 


NAOMI    C     MITCHELL 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
'S.  Res.  385  ;  which  was  placed  on  the 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
to  Naomi  C  Mitchell,  widow  of  Gilbert  H 
Mitchell,  an  employee  of  the  Architect  of  the 
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Capitol  aasigned  to  duty  in  the  Senate  Of- 
fice BuildlQCpi  at  the  time  ol  his  death,  a 
sum  equaJ  to  aix  montha'  compensation  at 
the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the 
time  of  hla  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered 
Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and  all  oliier 
allowances. 


ANNIE  LEE  CARRELI^-REPORT  OP^  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr,  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Rea.  386) :  which  was  placed  on  the 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Seiu\ie 
hereby  U  authorl«ed  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  Uie  Semite,  to 
Annie  Lee  Carrell.  widow  of  Harvey  E.  Car- 
rell.  an  employee  of  the  Seimte  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  U)  one  year  a  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  he  con- 
sidered inclusive  of  funerul  expen.'^CN  and 
all  other   allowances. 


CLARA  T.  DOUGLAS— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reported  an  original  ifsolution 
tS.  Res.  3871  :  which  wa.s  placed  on  the 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Rv.-'uUed.  That  the  Secretary  .>f  ihe  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  coniiugent  fund  of  ihe  Senate,  to 
Clar.i  T.  Douglas,  widow  of  Walter  J.  Doug- 
Lis.  an  employeee  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  assigned  to  duty  m  ihe  Sen.iie  Office 
Buildings  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  auni 
equal  to  six  months'  compensation  at  the  rate 
he  Viis  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  uf  his 
death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  inclusive 
of  funeral  e.xpenses  and  ail  otiier  allowances. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  ;n  executive  session. 
The   following   favorabk    report    of   a 
nomination  was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virglni.t.  from  the  Com- 
miitee  on  Finance; 

Corw'in  S.  Snyder,  of  North  Dakota,  to  be 
collector  of  customs  for  cu.st^jms  cuUection 
district  No.  34.  with  headquarters  at  Pem- 
bina, N    Dak. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  REJSOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY 

S  3715.  A  bill  for  the  relief  -f  V.  iiiiam  VV. 
Zusan;  and 

S  3716.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Glenwood 
Hills  Hospital;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

I -See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Ht-MPHRFy  when 
he  introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bnl, 
which  appear  under  a,  separate  heading  i 
By  Mr.  BARTLETT 

S  3717.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  Alaska 
Railroad  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  certain  Federal  laws  relating  to  safety 
in  railroad  transportation:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  B.^eti.ett  when  he 
'.ntroduced  the  above  bill,  which  apjje.tr  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 


By  Mr   LONG  of  Hawaii 

S.  3718.  A  bUl  to  amend  subsection  204(4) 
of  the  Hawaiian  Homes  ComniLsslon  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  PROtJTY; 

S.J  Res.  225.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
employ  the  .Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  in  order  to  protect  the  peace  and  se- 
curity of  the  United  Sutes  and  the  free 
world,  to  the  Cjinmlttee  on  Armed  Service^.. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Prouty  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
app -.u-  u'.Kier  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 

ADDITIONAL   FUNDS  VOU   COMMIT- 
TEE ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  HAYDEN  submilled  tiie  following 
resolution  <S  Res  383  >;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Comniittti'  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

Ri^-olifd  That  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
propriutions  hereby  Is  authorized  to  expend 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  dur- 
in.;  the  E;Kht\ -seventh  Congress.  $6,000,  In 
addition  to  the  umount.s,  and  for  the  same 
purposes  specified  m  section  134(a)  of  the 
Leg.rilatue  ReorKanizuiion  Act,  approved  Au- 
gust -2,  1946.  S  Res  180.  agreed  to  July  27, 
1961  3  Res.  211.  agreed  to  September  21, 
1961;  and  S    Res    337    ag-eed  to  May  29,  1962. 


CARL  E    NEWMAN    NORMA  V.  NEW- 
MAN    SEWELL,     AND     YVONNE     C. 

NEWMAN  COLE 

Mr  JORDAN  ot  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tra';ion,  reported  an  original  resolution 
'S.  Res  384  '  to  pay  a  2;ratiiity  to  Carl  E. 
Newman,  Norma  V.  Newman  Sewell,  and 
Yvcnne  C.  Newman  Cole,  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

•  See  the  above  re.solution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordan  of 
Noith  Carolina,  wiach  appears  under 
heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 


NAOMI  C.   MITCHELL 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tra:ion,  reported  an  original  resolution 
iS.  Res.  385 1  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Naomi 
C.  Mitchell  which  was  placed  on  the 
caL^ndar. 

'See  the  above  rfsolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  which  appears  under 
the  heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 


ANNIE  LEE  CARRELL 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
traLion.  reported  an  original  resolution 
iS,  Res.  386'  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Annie 
hie  Carrel!,  which  was  placed  on  the 
cal'Midar. 

'See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  which  appears  under 
the  hcadmy  ■  Repoits  of  Committees.") 


CLARA  T.  EXDUGLAS 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 


tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  387'  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Clara 
T  Etouslas.  which  was  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

'See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina.  v,hich  ap()ear,s  under 
the  heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 


GLENWOOD  HILLS  HOSPITAL 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  Prcsideiu  1  in- 
troduce, for  approp. mtp  rcfeiencc  a  bill 
for  the  relief  of  Olenvood  Hills  Hospi- 
tal. Mini.i'apoh.s.  Mmn.,  directing  the 
Secretary  of  Defen.sc  to  provide  the  Fed- 
eral .share  of  the  purcha.se  and  iiustiilla- 
tlon  of  an  emerKcney  standby  licneiutoi 
as  part  of  the  n.itionw  idc  civil  dclfnse 
program 

The  Federal  share  of  $4,041  ."B  has  bet  n 
withheld  from  Glenwood  Hills  Hospital 
for  over  2  years  because  the  application 
for  matching  funds  wa.s  filed  one  day 
past  the  deadline  However,  the  hospi- 
tal administrative  .staff  maintain  that  tli«' 
Office  of  Civil  Defense  Mobilization  never 
brought  this  deadline  to  tlieu-  attention 
The  application  for  matching  fund.- 
could  have  filed  anytime  dunnt,'  the 
month  prior  to  the  deadline  of  July  1, 
1960. 

Glenwood  Hills  Ho.spital  has  fulfilled 
its  part  of  the  civil  defense  apreement 
calling  for  the  installation  of  standby 
powerplants  for  the.r  own  use  in  case  of 
na^onal  disaster.  This  (generator  was 
installed  to  meet  specific  civil  defense  vf^- 
quirements.  It  has  been  designed  to 
move  with  the  hospital  to  its  relocation 
site  80  miles  from  Minneapolis  There 
have  been  trial  evacuations  and  they 
have  been  completed  succes-sfully.  The 
installation  of  this  standby  generator 
clearly  fulfills  the  requirements  and 
standards  established  by  the  OfRcp  of 
Civil  Defense  Mobilization. 

The  generator  was  ordered  in  1958  and 
installation  and  payment  was  completed 
in  1959.  The  Minne.sota  OfTice  of  Civil 
Defense  Mobilization  was  con.sulted  and 
their  instruction"^  wer*^  followed  to  the 
extent  possible. 

However,  repeated  and  protracted  ne- 
gotiations with  the  OfBce  of  Civil  De- 
fense, the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  the  General  Accountin;,' 
Office  have  failed  to  secure  the  Eederal 
payment  on  this  generator  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  now  resort  to  introducim; 
the  proposed  legislation  I  might  add 
that  the  measure  ought  not  to  be  re- 
quired. If  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense 
was  really  doing  its  Job,  it  would  have 
taken  care  of  tiii.s  matter  a  long  time 
ago.  The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
ruled  that  OCD  cannot  make  retroactive 
payments  of  oblications  incurred  prior 
to  the  date  that  appropriations  for  a 
given  year  become  available  for  contri- 
butions. 

Under  these  circum.^tances.  I  do  not 
believe  the  unintentional  delay  of  24 
hours  In  filine  an  application  should  pre- 
vent the  Glenwood  Hills  Hospital  from 
receiving  reimbursement  of  these  funds. 
Such  action  would  only  represent  simple 
justice  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  request  prompt  and  afflnna- 
tive  action  on  this  bill. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  S.  3716-  for  the  relief  of 
Glenwood  Hills  Hospital,  introduced  by 
Mr.  HXTMPHREY.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  find  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 


SAFETY   RULES  FOR   AL,'\--K A 
RAILROAD  EMPLOY  EPS 

Mr   HAR'ILP:'IT     Mi    Picsulont.  I  in- 
troduce fur   .ippioprialf   mIik  ncr   a  bill 

whi(  !i  \u>uld  !ip|)ly  Kf'deia;  i.i'\<  tovcrlng 
safety  and  li  >ui.'-  i>i  seu.rr  [,,  the  Ala.skii 
Ruilioud.       Spec   Is,  ,1  ;\      uii      Ia^^.'^     lliut 

would    be    api)ile<l     aie     ti.o.ve     IU)\i.     ilppil- 

Cable  to  the  ,Jii,a;el.\  li.uieil  :a;',;.)aiis  ,n 
the  48  conf  liuiou,'-  Siate.v  aiui  an  j.vipu- 
larly  known  as  follows  Safe'v  App.ianre 
Acts,  Accident  R(>ports  Act  Hoiler  In- 
spection Acts,  Hours  of  Service  Act  and 
the  E.xplosivi's  and  Combustibles  Act. 

During  the  86th  Congress,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce  held  extensive 
hearings  on  a  comprehensive  bill  which 
would  have  broircht  the  Alaska  Railroad 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  extended 
these  same  safety  provisions  to  the  rail 
carrier.  There  were  also  field  hearings 
in  Alaska  conducted  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees. This  work  resulted  in  the  pass- 
age of  the  legislation  by  the  Congress 
but  it  was  vetoed.  To  a  large  extent, 
this  veto  was  brought  about  by  the  con- 
cern of  the  administration  that  econo- 
mic regulation  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  might  somehow 
conflict  with  the  purposes  of  the  act 
establishing  the  Alaskan  Railroad. 

This  aspect  of  the  problem  is  cur- 
rently in  the  process  of  resolution.  In- 
stead of  legislation,  the  present  adminis- 
tration is  drifting  an  executive  order 
delegating  regulatory  authority  over  the 
Alaska  Railroad  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Comm  ,s,sion  I  think  this  is  an 
important  step  in  the  direction  of  a 
balanced  transportation  system  in 
Alaska. 

Now,  it  is  timely  to  turn  to  the  second 
aspect  of  the  problem — that  of  the 
safety  of  the  employees  of  the  Railroad. 
The  following  statement  by  a  witness  at 
the  1959  hearmgs  sums  up  the  need  for 
the  bill  introd  jced  today: 

By  this  stat«'ment,  we  do  not  Intend  to 
imply  that  the  tJ.S.  Government  would  not 
comply  with  its  own  safety  laws,  but  our 
Government  must  act  through  men  and  the 
best  Intentloned  and  most  able  Individuals 
err  on  occasions.  We  believe  that  the  ap- 
plicability of  tne  Federal  employers'  liabil- 
ity acts  to  the  Alaska  Railroad  would  tend 
to  lessen  the  number  of  occasions  on  which 
such  errors  might  occur.  In  addition,  the 
present  bill  Intends  to  apply  to  the  Alaska 
Railroad  the  acts  relating  to  the  safety  of 
operations  by  railroads  and  should  impose 
upon  that  railroad  the  concomitant  liabil- 
ity for  failure  properly  to  apply  those  acts 
which  is  founc;  in  the  Federal  employers' 
liability  acts. 

Most  Important  to  the  association  as  the 
representative  cf  many  of  the  employees  of 
the  Alaska  Railroad  Is  our  conviction  that 
they  should  h.u-e  the  same  recourse  for 
injuries    Incurred    In    the    course    of    their 


employment  as  other  railroad  employees  in 
the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred 

The  bill  'S.  3717'  to  provide  that  the 
Alaska  Railroad  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  certain  Federal  laws  relat- 
ing to  .safety  111  railroad  transportation. 
introduced  by  Mi  BAhrLt-rr,  was  re- 
ceived read  twice  b,\  it.,s  inie,  and  re- 
letred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 


AU'lHORITY     FOR     PRESIDLN  1     TO 
FMPI/)Y  AHMED  F(.)HCKvS 

Ml  PHOrTY  Mr  Presiddit  I  send 
to  the  ti(  M\  a  ujiia  re.suiution  and  eusk 
lliat  it  be  I'le.'seci  to  the  api)rnp:ia!e 
committee 

The  PRESIDENT  pi o  tempore  The 
ioint  resolution  will  be  received  and  re- 
ferred   to    the    appropriate    committee 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  225' 
authorizing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  employ  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  in  order  to  protect  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world,  introduced  bv  Mr. 
Prouty  was  received,  read  twice  by  it,s 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  .^^ervices 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr  Pre.sident,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  I  may  offer  the  resolu- 
tion tomorrow  ai.  an  amendment  to  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  224.  I  shall  read  it 
into  the  Record  at  this  time: 

Whereab  the  primary  purpose  of  the  tJnited 
States.  In  Its  relations  with  all  other  nations, 
is  to  develop  and  sustain  a  Just  and  endur- 
ing peace  for  all;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  some  nations, 
and  some  areas  not  recognized  as  nations 
by  the  United  States,  are  in  fact  dominated 
and  controlled  by  other  governments  that 
are  members  of  the  International  Communist 
Movement;  and 

Whereas  an  act  of  aggression  committed 
by  the  Government  of  any  such  dominated 
and  controlled  nation  or  area  might  gravely 
endanger  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
United  States  and  the  free   world     and 

Whereas  such  an  act  of  aggression  should 
and  win  be  recognized  by  the  United  States 
as  the  act  of  the  dominating  and  controlling 
government;  and 

Whereas  In  order  to  effectively  protect  the 
United  States  and  its  vital  interests  through- 
out the  world,  swift  and  decisive  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  by  the 
President  may  be  necessary:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  order  to 
protect  the  peace  and  security  of  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world  and  In  order  to 
protect  the  vital  interests  of  the  United 
States  In  any  area  of  the  world  against  acta 
of  aggression  committed  by  an  unfriendly 
nation,  or  by  the  government  of  any  nation 
or  area  dominated  and  controlled  by  the 
International  Communist  Movement,  the 
President  Is  hereby  authorized  to  employ  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  as  he 
deems  necessary,  this  authority  to  include 
the  taking  of  such  other  measures  as  the 
President  judges  to  be  required  or  appropri- 
ate for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  free  world  and  the  vital 
Interests  of  the  United  States 

The  authority  eranted  by  this  joint  reso- 
lution shall  expire  when  the  President  de- 
termines that  the  peace  and  serurity  ot  the 
free  wurld  is  reasonably  a.ssured.  and  he  shall 
so  report  to  the  Congress. 


Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  resolu- 
tion are  exclusively  those  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Vermont.  It  was  drafted 
without  consultation  with  anyone  else 

Each  cay  the  international  situation 
seems  tci  be  getting  worse  instead  of 
better 

Now  as  never  before  the  President 
musi  >ia\-e  at  all  times  for  his  use  the 
autlioiiiy  and  resources  to  make  hrm 
policy  and  to  stick  by  it. 

Congress  is  on  the  brink  of  adio'.nn- 
ment  and  ilie  warm  Berlin  cri.si.s  i. ;  ta",  .•- 
hotter  Btill,  Only  90  miics  irom  Fio;i(iu 
other  great  problem.s  aii.se  as  Commu- 
nist arms  and  pei.sonnei  are  Ijci,, 
UtlllEed  for  possible  uui,;re,s.slve  iinpnia- 
Uons  within  our  ou  n  lumi.sphei  e 

Those  are  but  two  of  the  mai.v  in- 
stances in  which  the  internationui  Com- 
munist movement  is  readyim;  a  pawn  for 
maneuvers  that  may  rndan^;er  the  se- 
curity of  -,hc  free  and  i)eact  lul  nat  ons  of 
the  world. 

This  if  not  a  time  for  retreat  nor 
evasiveness  nor  equivocation. 

It  is  the  time  for  Congress  to  tell  the 
world  that  those  who  cause  aggression 
shall  be  held  equally  responsible  with 
those  wh )  ccnimit  it.  We  will  not  tol- 
erate actions  by  those  who  instigate  ag- 
gression and  terror  and  then  boldly  strike 
a  pose  of  noninvolvement. 

We  can  accomplish  little  by  reitei  atmg 
existing  law  or  affording  the  President 
authority  he  already  has.  It  is  far  better 
to  give  the  President  what  he  needs  be- 
cause in  this  day  the  greatest  causes  may 
be  lost  if  time  and  authority  are  lacking. 


PRESIDENTIAL  STANDBY  AUTHORI- 
TY TO  CALL  UP  THE  READY  RE- 
SERVES—AMENDMEN^T 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  pn  amendment  which  I  intend 
to  propose  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
224,  to  give  the  President  standby  power 
to  call  up  Ready  Reserves,  and  ask  that 
it  be  printed  and  ordered  to  lie  upon  the 
table. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed  and 
will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  the 
amendment  would  add  a  new  section  to 
the  resolution,  as  follows: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
domination  and  control  of  the  Republic  of 
Cuba  by  the  International  Communist  move- 
ment Je<jpardlzes  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  ar.d  violates  the 
basic  right  of  the  Cuban  people  to  Inde- 
l^endence  and  self-determination 

The  Conji;ress  further  declares  that  the 
United  Stat.es.  under  the  principles  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  the  Inter-Amencan  Treaty 
of  Reciprocal  Assistance  and  article  61  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  has  the 
right  and  obligation  to  take  all  necessarv 
actions.  In  cooperation  with  other  Western 
Hemisphere  nations  If  possible  and  uni- 
laterally If  necessary,  to  end  such  domina- 
tion and  control  and  to  restore  the  Republic 
of  Cuba  to  a  government  of  the  penole  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people. 

Mr,  President,  adoption  of  the  amend- 
m.ent  w  oulc!  give  notice  to  the  world  that 
tlie  Congress  not  only  supports  the 
President  by  giving  him  authority  to  call 
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up  ReMly  RMtx'vea,  but  fclao  lUndH 
nrmly  bthlnd  th«  Commander  in  Chief 
in  whatertr  Mtlone  he  deeldei  to  be  n«c> 
cM&ry  to  meet  the  threat  to  the  peace 
nnd  security  of  the  Weetern  HemlNpherc 
arising  from  the  Communist  tokeovn- 
\i\  Cuba. 

Its  adoption  would  put  the  Soviet 
Union  on  notice  that  the  American  peo- 
ple, as  repreeented  by  their  Congress, 
are  ru>t  Intimidated  by  saber -rattling 
statements  such  as  that  issued  in  Mos- 
cow yesterday.  Its  adoption  would  put 
Mr.  Khrushchev  on  notice  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  dead,  but  re- 
mains an  integral  part  of  American  for- 
eign policy  and  will  be  enforced. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  by  David  Lawrence 
which  appeared  in  yesterday  s  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  under  the  headline.*;. 
"Inviting  Miscalculation  by  Soviet;  In- 
action on  Cuba  Viewed  as  Duplicating 
Allied  Vacillation  Before  Two  Big  Wars." 
may  be  printed  in  the  REtoFn  following 
these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I.VVITI.VC     MlSCALCTLATION     BY     SovItT-     InAT- 

TioN     o.v    Cuba     Vifwed     as    Diplicating 

Allied  V'acili-atiov  Before  Two  Big  Wars 
(By  David  Lawrence  ■ 

VacUlation.  Indecision.  irresoUitenesp.  and 
a  policy  of  wavering  from  day  to  day  by  Vac 
Western  Powers  brought  on  Wnrld  W.ir  I  and 
also  World  War  II. 

History  may  be  repeating  uself.  The  West 
Is  igaln  giving  the  Impression  of  weakness. 
The  United  States,  the  most  powerful  mill- 
tarv  force  In  the  West  -  without  whose  aid 
"World  War  I  and  World  War  II  conld  not 
have  been  won  by  the  Allien  is  wobbling 
In  its  policies.  This  could  lead  lo  a  gross 
miscalculation  by  Nlklta  Khrushchev,  jii«;t  .ts 
indeci&lvcness  on  the  part  of  Washington 
misled  Kaiser  WUhelm  in  1914  and  Adolph 
Hitler  in  1939  a-s  each  assumed  that  the 
United  States  would  not  go  to  war  over  any 
European  question. 

Today  the  situation  seems  to  be  growing 
more  serious,  as  It  Is  being  assumed  in  Mos- 
cow that  the  United  States  will  not  even  go 
to  war  over  an  American  question — the  tak- 
ing over  of  control  In  Cuba  by  the  Sclets. 
who  are  supplying  military  equipment  to  the 
Cuban  regime  under  an  op>en  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  governments. 

This  defiance  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has 
been  Ignored  by  President  Kennedy.  H»;  has 
made  no  public  protest  over  Soviet  policy. 
He  has  announced.  In  efTect,  that  he  agrees 
with  the  Soviet  viewpoint  that  Cuba  is 
merely  enfaglng  In  a  "defensive  operation 
with  Soviet  help 

ThU  stftrUlnf  change  In  America  a  historic 
policy  hna  apparently  been  accepted  by  sup- 
porters of  the  administration  m  Congress, 
though  here  and  there  some  exceptl(Mis  are 
noted 

Tlie  President.  In  his  public  st^ifeinent.'i 
shows  that  he  considers  the  C\iban  sttua- 
tlon  not  to  be  an  American  question  by  It- 
self, but  as  somehow  directly  related  to 
the  Berlin  crisis.  The  Soviets  may  be  In- 
terpreting this  stand  to  mean  that  Mr 
Kennedy  Is  hesitant  to  do  what  he  would 
perhaps  like  to  do  In  Cuba  for  fear  that 
the  Soviets  might  intensify  the  East  Ger- 
man problem  and  might  be  tempted  to  take 
chances  on  a  belligerent  move  aijiilnst  West 
Berlin, 

President  Kennedy  duubilcss  hoped  to 
give  an  Impression  of  resoluteness  when 
he  asked  Congress  for  "standby  nuthorlty" 
to  call  up  150.000  Reservists.     The  trouble 


Wltti    thS    movt    U     lliat     It     liniillrn     ViiiJUrlV 

that  iotnodiiiit  in    thr   IuUuk   he  numhi    unr 

lliP        iTtWipS        dOinPVk  llrlo       lir         i|i>r>iMl         t.i 

wheiltpr  In  »«»rlin  ni  m  c  uh,i  w.,-  h. 
servHi  artn'l  nnualiv  bpinu  nni,.ir,i  (ip  ^^v 
Mr     Kpiuipdv    saVK    Uv    wlv.:  .    ;li»^n.    iip 

If  rr  allero  get  ciiiirai  ^nmrw;  r-i. 

r  Us  ambiguity  in  AnirrUan  policy  Ini- 
pile*  thai  the  UiukhI  States  Isn't  really 
acting  on  prltu'ipUv  bul  is  fctllng  Its  way 
pxpcdienfly  from  one  crisis  lo  another  while 
it  \n  lit.-*  fur  lt.'<  adversary  to  continue  step 
by    itep  with    i\»  aggressive  course. 

Senator  HtaEsr  HuMPMtJCY,  of  Mlnne- 
soUi.  assistant  Democratic  leader,  gives  the 
reasoning  back  of  the  administration  vlew- 
poii.t  In  an  Interview  quoted  by  the  As- 
soc in  ted    Press,    he   says: 

T  think  It  should  be  clearly  understood 
tlia:  the  President  has  no  immediate  Inten- 
tion for  the  use  of  this  authority.  Prompt 
congressional  approval  will  be  a  demonstra- 
tion to  our  allies  and  our  enemies  that  the 
elec'.ed  repiresentatlves  of  the  people  are 
hrmly  behind   our  Commander  In   Chief." 

Bat  will  the  men  in  the  Kremlin  take  this 
to  Kiean  tlia:  Congress  approves  Inaction  In 
Cuba:'  If  the  United  States  will  not  fight 
on  1  clear  issue  that  arises  90  miles  away 
from  its  shores,  will  the  passage  of  a  resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  call  for  reserves  pro- 
duce the  psychr>loglcal  effect  which  the 
adrr. inistration  intends  to  create?  The  reso- 
lution itself  makes  no  mention  of  Cuba,  and 
in  a  1  probability  the  regular  Marine  Corps — 
not  the  150,000  reserves — would  be  used  If 
there  were  any  intervention  In  Cuba  by  the 
Unned  States. 

Not  a  word  has  been  spoken  publicly  to 
Mosi;ow.  moreover,  by  the  Washington  Gov- 
ernrnent  about  her  violation  of  the  Monroe 
Doc  rlne     in     shipping    to    Cuba    arms    and 

technicians.  •  Does  this  mean  that  the  ad- 
ministration accjuiesces  in  the  Soviet  move 
and  that  all  that's  necessary  now  for  the 
Communists  to  gain  a  foothold  In  a  Latln- 
Amcrlcan  country  is  to  infiltrate  a  govern- 
ment there,  call  the  military  btiUdup  "de- 
fensive. '  and  the  United  States  will  not 
Gbjerf 

The  same  hesiUitiou  and  vacillation  that 
characterized  American  policy  between  1914 
and  1917  and  between  1939  and  1941  are  be- 
ing repeated.  The  end  result  then  was  war, 
because  America  was  believed  to  be  unwill- 
ing or  unable  to  fight.  At  least  In  those 
day?,  however — both  with  respect  to  protest- 
ing the  violation  of  American  rights  on  the 
high  seas  and  in  supplying  destroyers  to  the 
Brlt.sh  Navy— the  United  States  wivsn't  en- 
tirely Inactive  or  inarticulate,  th(.iugh  at  no 
time  In  the  prewar  period  was  the  German 
Government  convinced  ;i'..it  the  United  States 
would  fight 

Is  entry  Ir.to  a  world  \k  ,ir  tlie  only  way  a 
nation's  resoluteness  can  be  expressed? 
There  are  many  measures  short  of  war — a 
sea  :\nd  aerial  blockade  of  Cuba  and  an  eco- 
non-lc  boycott  of  East  Germany  and  of  the 
Corrmunlst  bloc— which  cotild  mviltlply  Mos- 
cow s  troubles  and  prp\eiit  a  tn.tjor  war. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr  Piesldent  the  pur- 
pose of  the  resolution  i.s  to  fortify  the 
President  of  the  United  St;-.tcs  in  thLs 
hour  of  crisis  and  to  .'-.ervc  notice  to  the 
world  that  we  stand  by  Uic  Monroe  Doc- 
trine in  modern  dress:  that  wo  relate  it 
to  our  obligations  under  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  and  to  the  Omani/atlon 
of  American  States;  and  Uiat  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  ready  to 
supi)ort  the  President  m  whatever  ac- 
tion he  mai'  deem  necossary  in  connec- 
tion with  the  mounting  evidence  of 
power  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union 
m  Cuba.  If  ConKres.s  do<s  not  do 
.somethinK  to  fortify  thr  President.  I 
think  we  shall  be  derelict  m  our  duty. 


M.    rreMident   I  hope  Uiat  my  amend- 
nu-nt  \Mll  br  fuvornbly  oonnldprrd  by  Uir 

:>''.i  I     uhiti    t!ic    ir.sdliidon     i-t    TRlled 
iji*  fomm  low 
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..i'LLlAL   CUMMiri'f.K  ON    TKCIINO 
LOGICAL  DEVELOPMENTS— ADDI- 
TIONAL    SPONSOR     OF     RKSOI  U 
TION 

Mr.  LONG  ul  Louisiana  Mr  Piesl- 
dcnt,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
rame  of  the  Senator  from  West  Viicinia 
Mr.  Randolph  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  Senate:-  Resolution  380,  io  create 
a  Select  Committee  on  Technological 
Developments.  I  wish  to  have  his  name- 
added  as  a  co.spon.sor 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordei  ed. 


ENROLLED  JOINT   RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  September  12.  1962.  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  joint  resolution  iS.J 
Res.  222  >  providmK  for  the  desipnation 
of  the  period  October  1962  through 
October  1963  as  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil 50th  Anniversarv  Year" 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  fi-om  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  pa.s,<;ed.  without  amendment. 
the  followin!4  bill  and  joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate: 

S.  3580.  An  act  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Community  Act  of  1955.  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  the  disposal  of  federally  owned 
properties  at  Los  Alamos,  N  Mex  ,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and 

S.J.  Res.  133  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  coinage  of  a  medal  In  recognition  of 
the  distinguished  services  of  Sam  Rayburn. 
Speaker  of   the  House  of   Rrpresentati'.es 


THE  TAX  BILL  AND  TAX  REVISION 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  an  article  which 
is  very  critical  of  the  tax  bill  which  the 
Senate  recently  passed.  The  article  was 
written  by  Joseph  A.  LivLriRston.  and  was 
published  tills  mornins  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post. 

I  also  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  <it  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
editorial,  published  todny  in  the  New 
York  Times,  replylni,'  to  an  attempt  by 
Stanley  Surrey,  Assi.stant  Secretary  of 
the  Ti-easury,  to  justify  the  tax  bill. 

There  beinu  no  objection,  th.e  article 
and  the  editorial  were  ordered  lo  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

irrom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept     12,   1963] 
No  Orkat  Loss  rr  Tax  Bill  I.osm 
(By  J.  A    Livingston  i 
■•Stlllb<irn  out  of  deadlock   '     Tli.it   would 
be  an  appropriate  gnne  marker  for  the  la.x 
bill  of  1962,  which  nually  was  compromised 
through  the  Senate.     The  Nation  will  g.iln 
If  It  never  emerges  from  a  Senate-House  con- 
ference committee  for  President  Kennedy's 
signature. 


I'hp  only  SK.'USP  fur  ihp  tiill  u  Hip  ITmI- 
tipiiiii  nrditr  r>r  Uis  liivMimi>iii  (»>  rrwlit, 
iin»r>«l  on  the  dubuntu  ■peciilaliou  that  ii  will 
Kl  erd  thp  Nat  «»»'«  indvittrlal  growth,  lliu 
will  .(wi  Ujp  T-Prtnury  n  billiuh  tlnilum  i\  ypnr 
in  rrvenup 

the  lalnl  pinlBP  hnuppd  ..|;  (|,p  hi'l  o\ighl 
to  be  Its  obituary  Majority  .Srnnie  I  radrr 
MiKK  KtANsriRij),  l>>mocrat  of  Montana  de- 
M  ribwl  it  OS  "Imperfect"  but  in  tJip  Nation  s 
interest."  Secrttary  of  the  Ticasury  Dillon 
called  it  a  "iljfiUftcant  flibi  step  toward  re- 
form of  our  outmoded  tax  Ihws  ' 

Its  tortuous  passage  Is  a  forcw;.;  nuif;  of 
the  dlfflcultle*  ahead  next  year  whrn  the 
President,  tlie  Treasury,  and  Representative 
WiLBUS  Mills,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  chair- 
man of  the  HoOse  Ways  a:,d  Means  Commit- 
tee, uy  to  overhaul  and  .'Iniphfy  the  entire 
tax  structure. 

Thr  finest  proposal  of  ilie  orig.nsil  bill  — 
the  withholding  of  20  percent  of  dividends 
and  int.erest  at  the  srurce  of  payment  by 
corporatlotis  b  inks  and  savings  and  loan  as- 
soclatloris-  wa.s  killed  In  the  Senate.  It 
might  hare  brcught  the  Treasury  about  »650 
million  in  taxes 

As  a  compro.nise,  the  Senate  bill  requ:re8 
more  complete  report."^  by  corporations  on 
dividends  to  .•  tockholders  and  reports  by 
banks  and  savngs  and  loan  associations  of 
interest  paic^  Hieory:  Computers  will 
match  these  le-jxirts  against  interest  and 
dividends  rc}X)rted  on  t.s.x  returns.  But  com- 
puters cant  C"  lect  taxes. 

The  mass  of  reporting  and  analysis— both 
for  the  Treasury  and  for  Uic  corporations 
and  banks  -IS  likely  to  be  as  great  or  greater 
than  the  simp  e  withholding  In  the  House 
bill.  And  the  big  leak  continues.  I:. -crest 
paid  on  coupon  bonds  goes  unreported. 

As  Senator  Gore,  Democrat  of  Tennessee, 
declared  on  the  Senate  floor  the  President— 
In  his  interest  'o  win  on  the  ni\p.'ctment  tax 
credit— didn't  lift  a  finger  ior  withholding 
Not  only  would  withholding  hH,e  brought 
in  the  revenues  U)  pay  in  part  for  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  but  also  it  w(<uia  h.ae  made 
depositors  in  b.-mks  and  stockholders  in  cor- 
porations fully  conscious  of  their  tax  re- 
sponsibilities aid  liabilities.  It  ought  to  be 
reintroduced  ni;xt  year.  And  fought  for— 
for  morality's  sike. 

The  administ;aiion  tlso  w.-^.nted  tn  t.^x  in- 
come recened  by  foreign  subsidiaries  of  U.S 
corporations  wl»en  e.irned.  Basicallv.  this 
was  lost,  too.  Such  income  is  taxed  only 
when  brought  b  ick  t^  the  United  States 

However     mu'-h-needed    re.strlctions    were 
placed  on  the  u.'ie  of  foreign  corporations  pri- 
marily   as    tax    havens      And    some    of    the 
income  of  American  citi/ens  residing  abroad 
now   exempt,    was    m.tde    t,.xable 

A  propositi  to  place  a  dollar  Imut  on  busi- 
ness entertaliim-nt  and  tiavei  jxpen.ses  was 
watered  d.wn  to  the  point  of  InefTeciuulity 
If  personal  ;\nd  corporate  rates  are  cut  In 
1963,  this  p'-ipoifti   mik'ht   liave  a  chance 

Savings  and  loan  and  mutual  savings 
banks,  now  Uircrly  tax  exempt,  were  «\)b- 
Jected  to  tax,  and  mutual  casualty  and  fire 
Insurance  compt.  ny  taxes  were  raised  These 
last  were  adjustments  in  equity,  which  tin- 
doubtedly    would    have    come    tui\w,iiy 

Consequence  Tlie  defn  It  v.i::  br  :;r:c,..sed 
and  a  new  IcMppmle  or  exempt;,  r,  !ms  been 
UUriKr.Kcd  Into  the  tax  .■Nfrufture  Tiie  In- 
vestment lax  credit  is  a  purposele-iss  give- 
away. 

If  busino.sanieu  are  encouraRed  by  tax  re- 
bate to  moderi.lze  their  plants,  why  not 
homeowners  thtlr  residences,  h.w  "about 
a  tax  credit  for  a  new  refrigerator,  waslilnK 
machine  or  mixtr''  Isn't  a  labor.-savlng  de- 
vice for  ho\isew|.es  as  tiseful  t(  the  national 
economy  as  a  lab  )r-saving  device  for  a  manu- 
fucturlng  compt  ny:"  And  whv  n<t  give  a 
tax  rebate  to  purents  wlio  buy  new  educa- 
lloiial  toys  for  ;oungster«  to  keep  up  with 
modern  chemistry,  physics,  and  electronics' 
The  Investmeiit  tax  credit  wuuld  make 
sense  If  tlus  country  were  short  ui  capital  or 
CVnil 1206 


labor     Hut  nsarly  o  r>«>r<'0«>t  t»f  our  wurk«»r« 
IMP   unpuipltiypd   luui    V  n    ctirpiiralion*   nrr 

PKpoitinK  CApltal 

t.rt    the    «'(»mmmep    mty    Uif    Iwiirdu  tuin, 
ilequlMcal    it)    pncr 

iTroni  Ihp  Nr\\  Yotk  Times,  .^iept  \'J  iPo; 
Mn  .si-snrY  on  Tax  Hr>isi<iN 
Accoidliig  Ul  a  letter  we  print  today  from 
.Slanloy  S  Surrey,  Assistant  Secretary  Of  tlie 
Treasury  the  l,ix  revlKlon  bills  passed  by  the 
J^enate  and  the  House  are  not  far  removed 
from  the  orlgituil  proposals  made  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  Mr  Surrey,  moreover,  denies 
that  the  Senate  version  Is  any  weaker  th.m 
the  Hou.-ie  bill 

As  the  administration's  tax  expert  and  one 
"t  the  authors  of  the  original  proposals,  Mr 
.Svirrty  is  an  auUiority  on  the  subject,  but 
ncveriheie.ss  it  is  dlfUcult  to  accept  his 
arLument 

In  terms  of  revenue,  for  example.  President 
Kennedy's  recommendations  were  devised  to 
increase  receipts  for  the  Treasury  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  a  stimulative  efTect  on  the 
ecoin.ir.y.  The  administration's  proposals  t  ■ 
c:o.<;e  tux  loopholes  would  have  accou:;ted  for 
an  estimated  $2  3  billion  in  additional  re- 
celptf^  a.Kani.<:t  a  loss  of  |I  7  billion  on  its 
incentive  tax  credit  for  business,  or  a  eain  ol 
$600  nvUion  The  Treasury's  own  estimates 
sliow  that  the  Hjuse  bill  will  involve  an 
increase  in  re-,  cnues  of  $325  million  over  a 
full  year,  and  the  Senates  will  show  a  loss 
of  $210  millioti 

President  Kennedy  had  made  quite  clear 
that  "business  entertainment"  should  "be 
disallowed  in  full  as  tax  deduction."  insisting 
that  this  would  "strengthen  both  our  tax 
structure  and  the  moral  fiber  of  our  society." 
Yet  the  Hou.se  bill  permitted  deductions 
directly  related  lo  business,  and  the  Senate 
went  even  further.  Tins  is  hardly  consistent 
with  the  PresldetU  s  desire  to  do  away  with 
'ex{>ense  account  living   " 

The  Senate  actually  added  some  new  loop- 
holes, such  as  the  amendment  to  exempt 
from  capital  gains  Uixatlon  the  profits  real- 
ized on  sale  of  a  home  for  up  to  $30,000  by 
those  aged  65  or  over.  This  is  not  an  advance 
hut  retrogression 

Mr  Surrey  is  right  In  supix;rting  tdX  re- 
vuslon.  for  despite  the  changes  that  have  been 
made,  the  bill  merits  passage  But  Mr  Sur- 
rey's pride  as  a  parent  of  the  bill,  while 
pardonable  seems  misplaced  Certainly,  the 
.'Senate  bill  bears  scant  resemblance  to  the 
administration's  proposals,  and  In  some 
areas  has  an  entirely  different  cast  The 
bill  can,  however  still  be  strengthened  in 
the  conference  between  the  Senate  and  th.e 
House  by  restoration  of  some  of  its  original 
;r:\t';ref 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr,  President,  I  think 
the  efforts  of  the  .small  group  of  propres- 
sive  E>einocrats  who  tried  to  Improve  the 
t-ax  bill,  over  the  opposition  of  so  many 
iHiwerful  forces,  and  with  little  help,  are 
bcKtlnning  to  bear  fruit,  in  their  cfToct  on 
public  opinion.  I  predict  Uiat  as  time 
^;oes  on.  the  weaknesses  of  the  Lax  bill 
will  become  more  and  more  manifest  to 
the  American  people,  and  It  will  be  con- 
demned by  informed  opinion. 


A  CONFLICT  OF  INTEREST  IN  CON- 
NECTION WITH  NAVY  DEFEN.'=:E 
CONTRACT 

Mr  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  Baltimore  Sun  included  an  extremely 
inlerestinK  front  page  article  by  Reporter 
Howard  Norton  concerning;  the  hirniR  of 
a  hiRh  Navy  official  by  a  private  em- 
ployer with  whom  the  individual  has  Just 
nor.otiated  what  appears  to  be  a  rather 
ecncrous  contract.    T))e  facts  presented 


in  Uir  ml  rlr  wrrr  no  thouuhl  provokinu. 
r.ipwlally  inMofur  ft.\  thouc  Intcjtmlpd  in 

tlir  rt)nfil(l-iU-liaercv«l  tltURtlon  are 
concrincHl,  that  1  orToied  Mr  Norton  > 
report  for  inrlualon  in  the  Cowoheiimonai 

He!  ord 

Today,  Mr  President,  I  am  pleased  tu 
leport  thi  t  Secretary  of  the  NB\'y  Korth 
has  order  ,-d  a  complete  investigation  of 
the  case  I  commend  Mr.  Norton  In  U^e 
manner  m  which,  in  the  very  best  tra- 
ditions of  our  free  press,  he  developed 
his  mateiial,  and  I  am  gratified  that 
Secretary  Korth  has  acted  quickly  to  see 
that  the  matter  receives  the  proper  at- 
tention. 

In  oi-dei  lo  bring  all  interested  persons 
up  to  dat(  on  this  situation  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  copy  of  today's  Sun 
article  on  this  matter  be  printed' in  the 
Rexx)rd  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  teing  no  objection,  the  anicie 
was  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

Robinson  Job  Switch  Probe  Set— Na\t  Sec- 
RFTART  Korth   CF.mcizEs  Hiring  by    Con- 

TR,^CTC)R 

i  By  Howerd  Norton  i 

\Vashinc:xdn.  September  11  —  Tlie  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  Fred  Korth.  today  ordered 
a  complete  investigation  of  the  hiring  of 
Eugene  A  Rob.nson.  a  former  special  as- 
sistant m  the  Navy  Uepartment  bv  a  Navv 
defense  contractor. 

He  also  d  reeled  an  inquiry  int.)  all  aspects 
of  the  Navy  s  contract  with  this  contractor — 
a  contract  negotiated  b>  Robin.'-on  Just  before 
he  made  the  quick  change  of  Jobs.  In  in- 
cludes a  I  umber  of  unusually  generous 
features 

In  a  statement  read  to  newsmen  at  the 
Pentagon,  Korth  termed  the  whole  affair 
■  contrary  U  the  policies  of  the  Defeii-se  De- 
par  tmer.t  ." 

ASSISTANT    TO    DIRECTOR 

And  he  confirmed  a  report  publlslied  In 
the  Sun  this  morning  that  the  Navy  had 
warned  botli  Robinson  and  the  contractor 
that  it  wouU  be  improper'  for  Robinson  to 
take  the  Job  in  question 

The  contrjct  under  investigation  h.-.olves 
weapons  ev.iUiation  and  analysis  work  to 
be  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  FYank- 
lin    Institute    Laboratories,    of    Philadelphia. 

Robln.soi;  lias  been  employed  by  the  Frank- 
lin Institute  Laboratories  as  assistant  to  the 
director,  ant  has  been  placed  in  charge  i-f 
;heir  new  ■WnsJnngton  office 

In  this  joh  his  duties  would  Include  ne- 
k'otlatlous  w  th  the  same  ofllce  In  the  Navy 
Department  !rom  which  he  has  Uist  resigned 

And  hia  pi,y.  in  this  Job,  would  come  from     ■ 
money  pro\;ded   by    the   contract  which   he 
tiegotiated    i.n    l>eha:!    of    his    old   employer 
the    Navyi     with    h;-.    i:ew    rtnplinet     (the 
Kraiiklir.  InMHutei 


I  ORRnTT\r    ACTION 

The  Navy  Secretary  said  that  he  learned 
of  Robinsons  employment    by  the  Franklin 

Institute  only  "last  eveuing 

.\Md  he  Sad  !:c  ordered  the  il■.^  estlgation 
this  mornij  g,  promising  to  take  whatever 
"corrective  a.-tlon  is  indicated  by  the  Invee- 
tlgative  resu  ts 

The  Secretary  lippa.-cntly  was  told  of  the 
Fitualiou  afier  the  Sun  called  the  Navy 
Department  late  yesterday  afternoon  to  ask 
for  comment  on  Robinson's  shift  of  employ- 
ment 

According  t  I  Korth's  staten^ent  it  wtis  at 
this  time  thi.t  the  Na\y  got  its  first  Informa- 
tion that  Uotjinson  and  the  Fi-auklln  Insti- 
tute had  ignored  il.e  wishes  of  the  Defense 
I">epartmrnt . 

The  initial  wun.ingj  to  the  ex -official  and 
the  dffcuse  contractor  were  given  '6  months 
ago,"  accordl  ig  to  the  Secretary. 
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It  WM  at  that  time,  on  April  11.  this  year. 
that  a  Sun  reporter  &rst  brought  the  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Navy  and  Inquired 
what  Navy  policy  would  be. 

The  Navy  gave  assurance,  at  that  time, 
that  Robinson  would  not  take  the  PrankUn 
Institute  job. 

The  assurance  came  from  the  office  of 
James  H.  Wakelln.  Jr..  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  for  Research  and  Development. 

It  was  stated  that  the  Navy's  legal  de- 
partment had  ruled  that  Robinson's  pro- 
posed transfer  did  not  violate  any  conflict- 
of-interest  law,  mainly  because  there  was  no 
law  that  applied  to  this  Icind  of  case. 

But  It  was  emphasized  that  even  though 
the  shift  might  be  within  the  law,  the  Navy 
regarded  It  as  unethical  and  had  told  Robin- 
son he  should  not  take  the  job. 

SECRETARY'S    COMMENT 

The  statement  issued  this  morning  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  said ; 

The  Franklin  Institute  was  Informed 
some  5  months  ago  by  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  for  Research  and  Develop- 
ment (Dr.  Walcelln )  that  the  Department 
would  consider  it  Improper  for  Mr  Eugene 
Robinson,  then  a  special  assistant  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  to  be  employed  by  the 
institute  in  connection  with  the  Navy  con- 
tracts being  taXen  over  by  the  institute  from 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  if  Techncilogy 
and  the  Institute  for  Defense  .Analyses 

"Assistant  Secretary  Wakelln  stated  to  the 
officers  of  the  Institute  and  to  Mr  Robinson 
that  while  the  Navy  did  not  rec;ard  the  pro- 
pKJsed  employment  as  in  violation  (if  existing 
law.  it  would,  nevertheless,  be  contrary  to 
the  policies  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Immediately  up  m  learning  that  Mr 
Robinson  had  been  employed  by  the  in- 
stitute, I  directed  a  complete  investigation 
of  the  circumstances  of  his  employment,  as 
well  as  of  all  aspf^t.s  of  the  Nnvy's  contract 
with  the  Institute 

"Corrective  actt'm  will  be  taken  as  may  be 
indicated   by   the   Investigative   results." 

A  newsman  asked  when  it  was  learned 
that  Mr  Robinson  had  gone  against  Navy 
advice  and  taken  the  job. 

"Dr  Wakelin  learned  ot  this  last  evening." 
was  the  reply,  "and  Mr  Korth  ordered  the 
investigation   this  morning  " 

On  the  Senate  floor  this  aiternoon  Senator 
Beall,  Republican  of  Maryland,  cited  the 
Robinson  case  as  a  warning  that  the  conflict- 
of-interest  area  must  be  watched  closely" 
or  it  "can  lead  to  serious  instances  of  cutting 
moral  corners  or  to  situations  Involving 
downright  corruptu  n   ' 

He  asked,  and  received,  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  tomorrows  printed  Con- 
gressional Record  the  entire  account  of  the 
Robinson-Franklin  Institute  affair,  as  re- 
ported this  morning  In  the  Sun 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  is 
there  further  morning  busine.ss? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  Is 
there  further  mornme;  bu-siness?  If  not, 
morning  busine.ss  is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  WAR  CLAIMS  ACT 
OF  1948 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  unfinished  business  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  and  be  made  the  pend- 
ing busine.ss. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
H.R.  7283)  to  amend  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  to  provide  com- 
pensation for  certain  World  War  II 
losses. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 


ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr   Keating  I. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  h  K'slative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objtction,  11  IS  so  ordered. 


COINAGE  OF  MEDAL  IN  RECOGNI- 
TION OF  DISTINGUISHED  SERV- 
ICES OF  SAM  RAYBURN 

M-.  MANSFIEIX)  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside,  for  the  purpose  of  the  considera- 
tion of  two  measures 

The  first  is  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
133  I  am  informed  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  i  Mr.  Y.\rborough  1  that  there  is  to 
be  a  celebration  at  the  Sam  Rayburn  Li- 
brary next  Sunday  Therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No    1982.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  133. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
ther?  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion SJ  Res  133 1  io  provide  for  the 
coin.ige  of  a  medal  in  recognition  of  the 
distinguished  services  of  Sam  Rayburn, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee oii  Banking  and  Currency,  with 
an  amendment,  on  page  2,  line  2.  after 
the  word  "to",  where  it  appears  the  sec- 
ond time,  to  insert  "the  estate  of  the 
late'  :  so  as  to  make  the  joint  resolution 
read : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  recognition 
of  the  distinguished  public  service  and  out- 
stancing  contribution  to  the  general  welfare 
of  S<'m  Rayburn,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  authorized  and  directed  to  cause  to  be 
."itrucic  and  presented  to  the  estate  of  the  late 
Speal:er  Sam  Rayburn  a  gold  medal  with 
sultaole  emblems,  devices,  and  inscriptions 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  but  to 
include  the  phrase  "For  services  rendered  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States".  There  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$2.50(1  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thori;:ed  and  directed  to  cause  duplicates  in 
bronze  of  such  medal  to  be  struck  and  sold, 
undei  such  rcKvilatlons  as  he  may  prescribe, 
at  a  price  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  thereof 
(including  labor  i  .  The  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  such  bronze  medals  siiall  be  reimbursed 
to  th?  appropriation  then  current  for  the 
expenditure  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint 
chargeable  for  the  cost  of  the  manufacture 
of  medals. 

Thi?  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engro-ssed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  subsequently 
said:  Mr  President,  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 133.  which  was  introduced  on 
September  7,  1961,  and  which  has  just 
been  passed,  was  sponsored  by  a  majority 


of  the  Members  of  the  Senate.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  striking  oha  medal  in  recog- 
nition of  the  services  of  the  late  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Hon.  Sam  Rayburn.  of 
Texas.  - 

The  sponsors  of  the  joint  resolution 
had  hoped  that  it  might  be  passed  last 
year,  during  the  lifetime  of  Speaker  Ray- 
burn. there  being  precedent  for  such 
action  in  the  passage  of  a  resolution  to 
strike  a  medal  in  honor  of  Vice  President 
Alben  Barkley.  the  beloved  Veep,"  dur- 
ing his  lifetime. 

Unfortunately,  shortly  after  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  133  was  introduced,  a 
representative  of  a  national  news  maga- 
zine telephoned  Speaker  Rayburn  at  his 
home  in  Bonham  and  asked.  "Do  you 
favor  the  passage  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion?" With  all  hus  great  modesty. 
Speaker  Rayburn  replied,  "No:  of  course 
I  don't  want  it.  '  Then  he  telegraphed 
the  committee  and  asked  that  the  action 
be  deferred;  in  his  great  modesty,  he 
did  not  desire  to  have  such  a  medal 
struck  in  his  lifetime. 

The  cosponsors  of  the  joint  resolution 
believe  that  had  not  the  inquiry  been 
made  by  the  representative  of  one  news 
magazine,  the  resolution  would  have 
passed  promptly  in  Septemoer  of  last 
year,  and  the  gold  medal  authorized  by 
Congress  could  have  been  delivered  to 
Speaker  Rayburn  in  person  in  his  life- 
time. That  is  what  we  had  so  greatly 
desired. 

As  it  is.  the  Great  Reaper  has  taken 
not  only  Speaker  Rayburn  since  this 
resolution  was  introduced,  but  also  his 
brother.  Dick  Rayburn.  There  are  now 
surviving  two  sisters  of  Speaker  Raybuin 
and  the  resolution  provides  in  effect  that 
the  medal  shall  be  delivered  to  the  fam- 
ily. 

Replicas  in  bronze  may  be  purchased 
by  the  public  from  the  Director  of  the 
Mint;  and  the  lecion  of  admirers  of  Sam 
Rayburn  throughout  the  Nation  will 
have  the  privilege  of  procuring  his  like- 
ness, struck  in  bronze,  as  a  rcmember- 
ance  and  a  memento  of  this  m-eat  states- 
man and  great  personality. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  brief  biography  of  Sam  Ray- 
burn. He  was  born  m  1882.  and  died  in 
1961  The  biography  comes  from  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress.  It  is  a  brief  biog- 
raphy, and  is  compiled  in  the  highest 
traditions  of  scholarship.  It  is  compiled 
without  praise;  it  merely  .states  the  bare 
facts  of  Speaker  Rayburns  life,  which 
in  themselves,  because  of  his  great 
achievements,  constitute  the  highest 
praise. 

He  was  born  in  Roane  County,  Tenn.. 
on  January  6.  1882.  the  eighth  child 
born  to  a  former  Confederate  cavalry- 
man. William  Marion  Rayburn.  and  his 
wife,  Martha  Waller  The  family  moved 
to  Texas  when  Sam  Rayburn  was  only 
5  years  of  age,  and  moved  to  a  40-acre 
cotton  farm  in  Fannin  County,  near 
Bonham;  and  from  that  time  on  Sam 
Rayburn  was  a  farmer  in  Fannin  County. 

Among  all  the  tributes  which  have 
been  paid  to  Sam  Rayburn  for  his  states- 
manship, his  steadfastness  of  character. 
and  his  high  sense  of  honor.  I  think  a 
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tribute  to  the  people  among  whom  he 
grew  up  has  been  overlooked.  Certainly 
the  influence  of  the  people  around  him 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  his  life,  and 
his  career  in  Congress  was  an  exemplifl- 
cat:on  of  the  ideals  by  which  he  was 
governed — UiC  family  ideals,  tiic  com- 
munity ideals,  and  the  ideals  of  that  area 
of  the  countiy. 

Sam  Rayburn  was  a  patriot,  states- 
man, k^islative  craftsman,  and  a  man 
who  could  and  did  forge  intangible 
ideals  into  lining  law. 

One  thing  about  Sam  Rayburn  that 
made  him  outstanding  among  politicians 
was  his  utter  candor.  If  he  was  for  you, 
he  told  you  sd:  if  he  was  not  for  you.  he 
told  you  tiiat;  if  he  was  neutral,  he  told 
you  that.  There  was  no  cuile  in  him. 
He  stated  frankly  and  fully  exactly 
where  he  stood  at  all  limes.  I  think 
that  was  a  scurce  of  his  great  influence 
and  power. 

Mi  .  President,  it  is  an  honor  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  th-s  joint  resolution  in  honor 
of  a  man  who  served  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Repicsen'ativcs,  elected  by  that 
body,  which,  as  all  of  us  know,  is  a  very 
independent -inmdt^  body  composed  of 
independent -m:nded  ind.viduals,  each 
one  elected  fiom  h.s  own  disuict.  Sam 
Rayburn  was  elected  Speaker  of  that 
body  time  afri.>r  time,  until  he  had  served 
as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  moi'e  than  tWice  as  long  as 
Henry  Clay,  the  one  who  before  Sam 
Rayburn  had  served  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Repre.senjaiiv€^s  longer  than 
any  other  peison  I  th,nk  that  such  a 
tribute,  coming  from  the  elected  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  is  .so  outstand- 
ing under  our  first  170  years  under  the 
Constitution,  that  his  record  of  service  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Is  not  likely  to  be  exceeded  during  the 
next  170  j-ear:;. 

I  thank  the  -najority  leader,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  MANsriELn] 
for  caUinci  up  the  joint  resolution  today 
It  is  particulai'ly  appropriate  now.  since 
services  and  exercises  will  be  held  at 
Bonham  next  Sunday,  at  which  time  the 
Rayburn  commemorative  stamp  issued 
by  the  Post  Oifice  Department  will  first 
be  placed  on  .iale.  The  Vice  President 
of  the  Umted  States.  Lyndon  Johnson. 
also  a  Texan,  will  make  the  principal 
address.  A  nvmber  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress expect  to  attend:  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  final  action  on  the  joint  resolution 
Will  be  completed  before  then,  so  that  it 
may  be  announced  to  the  people  there, 
who  kept  Sam  Rayburn  in  Congress  for 
49  years,  so  that  after  his  half -century 
of  devoted  service  to  the  country,  this 
announcement  may  be  made,  even 
thoui,'h  the  shadow  of  the  great  Sam 
Rayburn  has  passed  on  into  the  beyond. 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  Uie  committee  report  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  133. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biog- 
raphy and  the  excerpts  fi-om  the  report 
•No.  2021)  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  fallows: 

Sam  RAA-BuaN,  18JJ2-1961  -A  Brief  Biography 
Sam  Rayburn  was  born  in  Roane  County, 
Tenn  on  Januar]'  6.  1882.  He  was  the  eighth 
of  11  children  bora  to  the  former  Confederate 
cavalryman,   William   Marion  Ravbum,   and 


his  wUe,  Martha  '\^'aUer.  Christened  Samuel 
Taliaferro,  he  adopted  the  short  form  of  his 
fljgi  name,  and  never  used  the  middle  name. 
When  Snm  was  5.  his  father  moved  the  family 
to  a  40-acre  cotton  farm  in  Pannln  County, 
Tex  .  near  Bonham  From  that  time  on.  Bam 
counted  hlnuelf  a  farmer  and  a  Texan.  He 
attended  a  little  one-room  schoolhouse  at 
Flag  Spring.s,  and  worked  on  the  farm  with 
the  rest  of  the  family.  The  political  life  of 
Slim  Rayburn  can  be  dated  from  the  occasion 
when,  .".t  the  age  of  10,  he  rode  the  family 
liorse  12  miles  to  Bonham  to  hear  Senator 
Joseph  Weldon  Dalley  speak.  By  the  time  he 
was  13,  he  had  definitely  decided  on  a  politi- 
ck career  At  17,  he  entered  East  Texas 
N  )rmal  College  (now  East  Texas  State  Col- 
lege), Commerce,  Tex.,  with  a  stake  of  $26 
contributed  by  hU  father.  To  pay  his  way 
ilirough  school,  he  swept  floors,  milked  cows, 
and  rang  the  college  bell  He  dropped  out  of 
college  for  1  year,  end  taught.  In  order  to 
ra^sc  cnijugh  money  t'j  continue  and  com- 
plete Ms  college  couree,  graduating  with  a 
B  S   degree 

Upon  graduation,  he  returned  Uj  teaching, 
and  then,  in  1906,  at  tlie  age  of  24.  ei*tered 
politics  by  running  for  the  State  legislature, 
his  family  aiding  his  campaign  He  won.  and 
.•served  In  the  Texas  Legislature  for  6  years 
from  1907  to  1913.  the  last  2  years  as  speaker 
of  the  liotise  of  representatives  During  ses- 
sions he  studied  law  at  the  University  of 
T£xn.«.  nnd  p.issed  the  bar  examination.  In 
1012  he  r.in  for  office  as  US  Representative 
fi  jm  his  district  in  Texas,  and  was  elected. 
t."klng  his  sent  In  the  63d  Congress,  which 
flrrt  met  In  1913  Thereafter,  he  was  elected 
to  each  succeeding  Congress  through  the 
f.7'.h.  From  1931  to  1937  he  was  chairman  of 
Uie  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  In  the  75th  and  76th  Congresses, 
1937  to  1940,  he  was  majority  leader  On 
September  16.  1940,  he  was  elected  Speaker 
•o  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late 
Spc.Tker  William  B  Bankhead.  In  the  76th 
Congress  and  was  reelected  Speaker  of  the 
77th,  78th.  and  79th  Congresses.  1941  to  1947. 
In  the  80th  Congress.  1947  to  1949.  he  was 
mmiaruy  leader  In  the  81st  ar,d  82d  Con- 
Kresses,  1949  to  1953.  he  was  Speaker.  He  was 
Democrritic  leader  In  the  83d  Congress,  1953 
to  19.^5  In  the  84th.  85th,  86th,  and  87th 
Cono^'-sses.  from  1956  to  1961.  he  was  Speaker. 
.^  '.m  Rayburn  served  as  permanent  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Conventions 
of  1948.  1952.  and  1966.  In  the  convention  of 
1960  he  stepped  aside  in  order  to  work  for  the 
nomination  of  SenaUir  Lyndon  Johnson. 

In  his  career.  Sam  Rayburn  set  many 
records  At  29.  he  was  the  youngest  man 
ever  elected  speaker  of  the  Texas  House  of 
Representatives  When  he  died,  on  Novem- 
ber 16,  1961.  he  was  79  years  old.  and  had 
served  in  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
48  years  and  8  months,  consecutively,  sur- 
pnEsing  the  record  of  c<nisecutive  service  set 
by  Adolph  Joseph  Sabath.  of  Illinois,  which 
was  45  years.  8  months,  and  2  days,  and 
the  record  of  46  years  of  nonconsecutlve 
.service  set  by  Joseph  Cannon,  of  Missouri. 
Only  Senator  Carl  Haydfic.  of  Arizona,  who 
served  from  1912  to  1927  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  has  served  In  the  Sen- 
ate from  1927  to  the  present,  has  served 
longer  in  Congress  than  Sam  Rayburn.  On 
June  12,  1961,  Sam  Rayburn  reached  twice 
the  length  of  service  as  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  attained  by  his  nearest 
rival  in  history.  Henry  Clay.  Clay's  service 
as  Speaker  covered  3.056  days,  or  8  years  4 
months  and  11  days.  Sam  Rayburn,  at  his 
death,  had  served  as  Speaker  for  17  years 
and  62  days. 

According  to  Buscom  M.  TimmoriS.  Sam 
Rayburn,  as  chairman  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  pushed 
through  more  New  Deal  legislation  than  any 
other  Member  of  Congress,  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  Federal  Communications  Act, 
the  Securities  Exchange   Act.  the   Rayburn- 


Wheeler    Holding    Comi>any    Act.    and    the 
Rural    EleitriacaUon    Act. 

In  1956  fiam  Rayburn  Joined  the  church  to 
which  his  father  had  belonged  the  Primitive 
Baptist  C  lurch,  being  baptized  by  Elder 
H.  G.  Ball  of  the  Primitive  B..pti6t  Church 
of  Tioga,  lex.  On  November  18.  liHil.  Eider 
H  G  Ball  conducted  h.s  f.i.^er.il  6er\  .ces  at 
the  First  :iaptist  Church  of  Bonham,  Tex. 
Among  the  mourncs  present  were  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  State*.  John  F.  Kennedy, 
the  Vice  P-esider.:  Lyndon  B  Johnson,  for- 
mer Presid  -nu  Hr.rry  S.  Truman  and  Dwight 
D.  Eisentower,  Gov.  Price  Daniel.  of 
Texi.s,  more  than  100  Members  of  Congress, 
from  both  House  and  Senate,  and  acorea  of 
high  officials  of  the  Federal  Govemmeni, 
Chaplain  Bernard  Braskamp,  of  the  US 
House  of  Represent. aives  led  the  prayer  at 
the  opening  of  the  service  and  at  Willow 
Wild    Ccmeti^ry 

Tributes  to  the  personal  qualities  the  leg- 
islative accomplishments,  and  the  parlia- 
mentary acumen  of  Sam  Rayburn,  paid  both 
during  his  lifetime  and  after  his  death,  have 
been  far  too  numerou*?  to  permit  of  anv 
listi!:g  or  tabulation.  A  book  of  tributes 
from  his  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  published  as  House  Docu- 
ment No  2<7.  87th  Congress.  Ist  session  un- 
der the  title  "'The  Leadership  of  Speaker 
Sam  RayburiK  Collected  Tributes  of  His 
Coni^ressioi  al  Colleagues":  a  compilation  of 
tributes  pa  d  him  In  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  R'-preset  tatlves  June  12,  19(J1,  and  other 
pertinent  n  atenal.  to  celebrate  the  occasion 
of  his  havli  g  sen'ed  as  Speaker  twice  as  long 
as  any  of  Us  predecessors  In  the  history  ol 
the  United  States  "le  years  and  273  days" 
In  1952  R  '(ImllRr  compilation  was  Issued: 
"Mr  Speak,  r"  A  record  of  proceedings  In 
the  Congre.'w  of  the  United  States  and  at 
the  White  T-'ouse  m  t.Mbute  to  the  Honorable 
Snm  Rayburn  of  Bonham,  Tex.  on  the  oc- 
casion of  having  served  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  longer  than  any 
other  person  in  American  history. 

Issues  of  the  Concress-ional  Record  ap- 
pearing dtirlng  January  1962,  particularly 
that  of  January  11.  pages  111  134,  and  that 
of  January  18,  pages  482  549,  contain  ac- 
counts of  f.ne  funeral  services  In  Bonham, 
memorial  services  in  Washington  Cathedra: 
and  elsewhere,  biographical  articles,  and 
numerous  tributes  to  tlie  memory  of  Speaker 
Sam  Rayburn. 


Sam  Raybtjrn  Medal 
puilpose  of  the  resolution 

The  resolvtion  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  strike  and  present  to 
the  estate  of  Sam  Rayburn  a  gold  medal  with 
suitable  emt)lems.  devices,  and  Inscriptions 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  but  to  In- 
clude the  phrase  "For  services  rendered  to 
the  people  or  the  United  States  "  An  appro- 
priation of  :!i2.500  would  be  authorized  for 
this  purpose. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  hK?o  au- 
thorized to  manufacture  and  sell  bronze 
duplicates  ol  the  medal,  under  such  repviln- 
tlons  as  he  may  prescribe,  at  a  price  to  cover 
their  cost. 

SAM    RATBrRN  S   ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

It  is  very  unusual  for  this  committee  to 
recommend  the  strtkiiig  of  a  gold  medal  for 
service  as  a  .Member  of  Congress.  Prior  to 
this  recommendation  for  striking  a  medal  for 
Sam  Rayburn.  the  only  other  gold  medal 
struck  for  se:vice  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
was  fur  Alben  W.  Barkley  while  he  was  Vice 
President.  Tils  committee  makes  this  rec- 
ommendation only  because  Sam  Rayburn 
was  an  extrac rdinary  man.  one  of  the  truly 
great  men  of  Ms  generation. 

Except  for  the  80th  and  83d  Congresses, 
when  he  was  minority  leader  Sam  Ravburn 
served  :is  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives from  September  16.  1940.  until  his 
death  on  November  16.   1961.     On  June  12, 
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1961,  ScLm  Rayburn  reached  twice  the  length 
of  service  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives attained  by  his  nearest  rival  In 
history,  Henry  Clay.  Clay's  service  as  Speak- 
er covered  3,056  days,  or  8  years,  4  months, 
arxl  11  days.  Sam  Rayburn.  at  his  death, 
had  served  as  Speaker  for  17  years  and  62 
days. 

Sam  Rayburn  was  born  in  Roane  County. 
Tenn.,  on  January  6.  1882.  He  was  the 
eighth  of  1 1  children  born  to  William  Marion 
Rayburn  and  his  wife,  Martha  Waller. 
When  he  was  5,  his  father  moved  the  family 
to  a  40-acre  cotton  farm  in  Fannin  County, 
Tex.,  near  Bonham.  Prom  that  time  on. 
Sam  Rayburn  counted  himself  a  farmer  and 
a  Texan. 

In  1912  he  ran  for  office  as  US  Represent- 
ative from  his  district  in  Texas,  and  was 
elected,  taking  his  seat  in  the  63d  Congress, 
which  first  met  in  1913.  Thereafter,  he  was 
elected  to  each  succeeding  Congress  through 
the  87th.  FYom  1931  to  1937  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  In  the  75th  and  76th 
Congresses,  1937  to  1940.  he  was  majority 
leader.  On  September  16.  1940  he  was 
elected  Speaker. 

In  his  career,  Sam  Rayburn  set  many  rec- 
ords. At  29.  he  was  the  youngest  man  ever 
elected  Sf>eaker  of  the  Texas  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. When  he  died,  on  November  16. 
1961,  he  was  79  years  old.  and  had  served  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  48  years  and 
8  months,  consecutively,  surpassing  the  rec- 
ord of  consecutive  House  service  set  by 
Adolph  Joseph  Sabath.  of  Illinois,  which  was 
45  years  8  months  and  2  days,  and  the  rec- 
ord of  46  years  of  noiiconsecutlve  House  serv- 
ice set  by  Joseph  Cannon  of  Illinois 

As  Senator  R.m,ph  Yarborugh  who  intro- 
duced this  resolution  said  in  the  Senate  on 
January  11.  1962    In  honoring  Sam  Rayburn 

"Today,  we  are  saying  to  history  and  to 
the  generations  of  public  servants  who  are  to 
follow  us  in  the  Congress  that  Sam  Rayburn 
was  a  great  example  of  the  finest  tradition 
of  public  service  in  the  United  States.  He 
heard  when  the  country  called,  and  he  knew 
how  to  respond  His  legacy,  his  example  of 
service  devoted  to  his  country,  will  be  an  In- 
spiration to  young  men  and  women  so  long 
as  the  United  States  survives  ' 

The  committee  amended  the  resolutirjn  t<; 
provide  that  the  meda!  be  prefented  to  the 
estate  of  Sam  Rayburn  The  medal  will  be 
placed  In  the  Sam  Rayb\ir]i  library  ■\\  Bon- 
ham. Tex 

This  committee  would  like  to  empiiasize 
that  it  is  taking  this  action  in  recommend- 
ing striking  this  medal  only  to  give  special 
recognition  to  the  tremendous  debt  that  this 
country  owes  to  this  remarkable  man. 


Mr    YARBOROUGH 
I  yield  the  floor. 


Mr.  President. 


FISH   AND  WILDLIFE   BENEFITS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  House  bill  1171.  which  was 
temporarily  laid  aside  yesterday.  The 
bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  ahead  of 
time,  before  the  amendments  were  at- 
tached to  the  bill.  It  is  Calendar  No. 
1815,   House   bill    1171. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  to  assure  continued  fish  and  wild- 
life benefits  from  the  national  fish  and 
wildlife  conservation  areas  by  authoriz- 
ing their  appropriate  incidental  or 
secondary  use  for  public  recreation  to 
the  extent  that  such  use  is  compatible 


with  the  primary  purposes  of  such  areas, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendments  have  already  been  agreed 
to  en  bloc. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  <H.R.  1171 »  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  WAR  CLAIMS  ACT 
OP   1948 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  7283  '  lo  amend  the  War 
Claim.=^  Act  of  1948.  a,s  amended,  to  pro- 
vide compensation  for  certain  World 
War  11  losses. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquire'. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Has  the  Senate 
now  resumed  the  con.sideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  1827   Hou.'^p  bill  7283? 

The  PRESIDEN  r  pro  tempore.  That 
is  correct. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York   I  Mr.  Keating). 

Mr  MAN.SFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
sucgesr  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  followmt;  Senators  answered  to 
then'  names: 


Allott 

Harriett 

Dirksen 

Krviii 

Harlke 

Hickenlooper 

Johnston 


I  No  252  Leg 

Keating 

Long.  La 

Mansfield 

.Metcalf 

F^ear.son 

Smathers 

Sparkman 


Stennls 
Thurmond 
Williams.  N  J. 
Young,  N.  Etek 
Young.  Ohio 


Mr  HUMPHREY  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr. 
BrRiJicK:.  the  Senator  from  Arkan.sas 
:  Mr.  FuLBRiGHTl.  thc  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee i  Mr.  GoREi,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  I  Mr.  Mossl,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon i  Mrs.  Neuberger  I ,  the  Senators  from 
Rhode  Island  ( Mr  Pastore  and  Mr. 
Pei  l  i .  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr  Smith,  are  ab.sent  on  official 
busine.ss. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  ;  Mi  Anderson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll  I .  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr.  GrueningI. 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  fMr 
HicKEY ! ,  the  Senator  from  Mi.s.souri  i  Mr 
Long  ^  and  the  Senator  from  Mi.ssouri 
i  Mr.  Symington)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken!  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr, 
Wiley!  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  :  Mr.  Ben- 
nett 1,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr 
Butler),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  !  Mr. 
CapehartI,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
iMr.  Carlso.v).  the  Senators  from  New- 
Hampshire  !  Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Mur- 
phy', the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan I.  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 


KucHELl,  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton!  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr  Met- 
calf in  the  chair'.  A  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate 

After   a   little   delay,   Mr.   Beall.  Mr. 
Bible.  Mr  Boggs.  Mr  Bottum.  Mr  Bush, 
Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,    Mr     Cannon.    Mr     Case.    Mr 
Chavez,    Mr.    Clark,    Mr     Cooper.    Mr 
Curtis,    Mr.    Dodd.    Mr.    Douglas,    Mr 
Eastland,  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr   Engle.  Mr 
Fong,    Mr.    GoLDWATER,    Mr     Hart.    Mr 
Hayden,    Mr     Hill     Mr     Holland.    Mr. 
Hruska,   Mr    Humphrey.    Mr    Jackson. 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr    Jordan  of  North  Caro- 
lina,    Mr.     Kefauver      Mr     Kerr.     Mr 
Lausche.  Mr   Long  of  Hawaii.  Mr    Mag- 
nuson,  Mr    MgCarthy.  Mr    McClellan, 
Mr.  McGee.  Mr   MgNamara.  Mr.  Miller. 
Mr.  Monroney.  Mr,  Morse,  Mr,  Mundt 
Mr.  MusKiE.  Mr    Prouty.  Mr.  Proxmire, 
Mr.  Randolph   Mr.  Robertson,  Mr   Rus- 
sell, Mr    Saltonstall,  Mr    Scott.  Mrs. 
Smith    of    Maine.    Mr.    Talmadge,    Mr. 
Tower,  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware,  and 
Mr.   Yarborough   entered   the   Chamber 
and  answered  to  their  names 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A  quo- 
nim  is  present. 


CONSIDERATION  OF         CERTAIN 

MEASURES   ON   THE   CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  certain  measures  on  the  calendar 
to  which  there  is  no  objection.  This  re- 
quest has  been  cleared  with  the  minority 
leadership. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LONG-  AND  SHORT-HAUL  CHARGES 
UNDER  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  I S.  3 1 9  '  to  amend  part  I  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  in  order  to  provide 
that  the  provisions  of  section  4'  1 »  there- 
of relatiim  to  long-  and  short-haul 
charges  shall  not  apply  to  express  com- 
panies which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  1,  at  the  beginning 
of  line  8.  to  insert  "except  that  the  ex- 
emption herein  accorded  express  com- 
panies shall  not  be  construed  to  relieve 
them  from  the  operation  of  any  other 
provision  contained  in  this  Act";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  thc  Seriate  and  House 
of  Representativex  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 4(1)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
(49  U.S.C.  4(1)  I  is  amended  by  inserting  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon 
and  the  following:    "And   provided   furt)ier, 
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That  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  to  express  companlea  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  part,  except  that  the 
exemption  herein  accorded  express  com- 
panies shall  not  be  construed  to  relieve  them 
from  the  operation  of  any  other  provision 
contained  In  this  Act". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
A  bill  to  amend  part  I  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  in  order  to  provide  that 
the  provisions  of  section  i<l<  thereof 
relating  to  long-  and  short-haul  charges, 
shall  not  apply  to  express  compf.nies." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  1921".  explaining  the  puipo.ses  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excf^rpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE     OF    AND     NEED    KOR     THE     BILL 

Tlie  bill.  S  319.  would  amend  part  I  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  In  order  lo  pro- 
vide that  the  provisions  of  section  4(1) 
thereof,  relating  to  long-  and  short-haul 
charges,  shall  not  apply  to  express  companies 
Under  existing  provLslorw  of  section  4(1) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  rail  carriers 
(including  express  companies)  are  pro- 
hibited from  establishing  higher  rates  for 
transportation  for  a  shorter  distance  over 
the  same  line  or  route  in  the  same  direction 
than  are  charged  for  a  longer  distance  This 
so-called  long-  and  f^hort-haul  provision  w.is 
Incorporated  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
at  a  time  when  railroads  had  little  or  no 
competition.  It  was  designed  to  afford 
shippers  protection  against  u  particular  typ>e 
of  discrimination  arising  from  the  charging 
of  higher  rates  on  shorts.-  than  on  longer 
traffic  movements  of  the  same  commodity 
over  the  same  line  The  usual  cause  of  long- 
and  short-haul  discrimination  was  the  ex- 
istence of  competition  on  the  longer  haul 
and  the  absence  of  such  competition  on 
shorter  movements. 

The  Railway  Express  Agency.  Inc.  (popu- 
larly known  as  REA  Express) .  Is  the  only  ex- 
press company  now  in  operation  which  util- 
izes rail  carriers:  and.  therefore,  the  only 
one  subject  to  section  4(1).  This  compa- 
ny's competitors,  none  of  whom  are  subject 
to  the  long-  and  short-haul  provision,  in- 
clude the  Government-operated  parcel  post 
motor  common  carriers  freight  forwarders, 
bus  companies,  so-called  co-ops,  consulida- 
tors,  and  airlines. 

S.  319  would  amend  the  fourth  section  by 
speciflcally  exempting  express  companies 
subject  to  part  I  of  the  act  from  the  lonp- 
and  short-haul  and  aggregate-of-iiUerinedi- 
ate  rates  provisions  thereof.  Tlie  Intersute 
Commerce  Commi.H.slon  reports  that  except 
for  instances  Involving  point-to-point  com- 
modity rates,  the  majority  of  express  rates 
and  charges  are  established  on  what  is 
known  as  the  block  system.  Under  this 
form  of  ratemaklng.  the  country  is  divided 
Into  approximately  950  geographical  blocks 
formed  by  the  parallels  of  latitude  and  the 
meridians  of  longitude.  Rates  apply  from 
block  t.o  block,  with  earh  block  being  uni- 
formly 69  miles  long  and  from  46  to  62  miles 
wide.  Thu,':,  the  same  rate  would  apply  t<>  all 
express  stations  within  the  same  block. 

The  so-called  block  system  makes  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  see  what  the  direct  route 
Is  between  two  points  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  Moreover,  since  the  express  com- 
pany, under  Its  agreement  with  the  rail  car- 
riers, may  transport  a  shipment  over  the 
more  direct  route  or  over  a  circuitous  route, 


the  shipper,  for  whose  protection  section  4 
was  designed  in  fact  has  no  knowledge  as  to 
whether  a  violation  will  occur  This  un- 
doubtedly accounts  for  the  fact  that  no 
complaints  under  this  section  have  been 
filed  against  the  Railway  EScpress  Agency 
since  1922.  the  year  of  its  Inception  In  ac- 
tual practice,  express  rates  and  charges  un- 
der the  block  system  generally  conform  U^. 
section  4,  with  the  result  that  the  expre.s.<- 
agency  since  1922.  has  filed  only  20  applica- 
tions related  to  general  increased  rate  pro- 
ceedings Any  departures  that  occur  are, 
for  the  most  part,  technical  in  nature,  as, 
for  example,  when  a  direct  route  traverses 
a  higher  rated  intermediate  block  to  reach 
a  lower  rated  block 

Prom  this  .set  of  facts  the  ICC  concludes 
that  section  4  presently  serves  a  very  limited 
purpose  in  it.s  application  to  express  com- 
panies In  addition,  the  Commission  has 
rep<:)rted  to  your  committee  that  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  provisloixs  of  section  4  would 
In  no  way  relieve  RE.^  Express  from  the 
operation  of  the  other  ratem.iking  provis- 
ions contained  in  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  relating  t<D  destructive  competition,  un- 
due discrimination,  preference    or  prejudice 

BACKGROUND    OF    THF    LEGISLATION 

Beginning  in  1959  REA  Express  began  a 
peri(xl  of  extensive  reorganization  In  order 
to  become  a  self-sustaining  and  Indepedent 
corporation.  In  testifying  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
r  erce  the  pre.sident  of  the  company  advised 
that  enactment  of  this  measure  would  be  of 
significant  assistance  m  this  effort  He  testi- 
fied as  to  the  Inefficiency  caused  by  the  pres- 
ent application  of  section  4(  1  i  to  RE,^  Ex- 
press in   the  following  language 

•We  serve  the  whole  United  SLat.es.  all 
50  States,  and  many  foreign  countries  All 
of  our  traffic  is  primarily  moved  under  first- 
and  second-class  rates  under  the  block  sys- 
tem . 

■Prior  to  1957  all  of  our  first-  and  second- 
class  rates  were  contained  in  this  tariff 
ICC  8300.  which  had  23  pages  It  weighed 
2  ounces 

Tn  1957.  as  costs  went  up  under  the  post- 
war inflation,  the  Commission  found  that 
the  rates  in  the  eastern  territory  with  the 
costs  high  could  specific.illy  aiid  properly 
be  ral-sed  to  reflect  the  higher  cost  in  the 
eastern  territory 

"Then  means,  however,  that  a  point  just 
beyond  this  territory  might  have  a  lower 
rate  than  a  shorter  haul  point  within  the 
territory.     This  is  where  it  gets  technical. 

"So  we  had  to  ask  for  relief  from  section  4 
The  Commission  concluded  under  the  law 
they  could  not  give  us  the  relief  and  so  we 
had  to  reduce  the  rates  within  the  eastern 
territory  and  lose  the  revenue  which  the 
Commission  had  already  found  we  were  en- 
titled to,  or  we  had  to  extend  the  rate  in- 
creases outside  of  the  eastern  territory  and 
put  it  on  traffic  and  on  customers  which  the 
Commission  had  not  found  justified  by  the 
costs  We  did  not  want  to  raise  those  rates, 
but  It  was  the  only  way  that  we  could  com- 
ply with  section  4 

"Well,  we  tried  t-o  back  the  rates  up  in  the 
eastern  territories  to  meet  section  4,  and  we 
lost  about  three-fourths  of  the  revenue  which 
the  Commission  found  we  were  entitled  to 

"So  then  we  tried  the  other  method  and  we 
put  the  rate  Increases  on  traffic  which  we 
really  did  not  want  to  put  them  on.  in  order 
to  prot^-ct  the  revenue  which  the  CommL-^lon 
found  that  we  had  to  have,  but  then  it  gets 
even  worse 

"In  order  to  apply  the  rates  under  the  block 
system  you  had  to  figure  the  rate  to  the  gate- 
way, at  the  edge  of  the  territory,  the  so- 
called  border  point  and  then  compute  the 
rate  on  that  little  46-pound  shipment  to  a 
point  beyond,  compare  the  two  rates,  and 
find  out  which  was  higher  and  under  section 
4  you  are  legally  required  to  charge  a  higher 
rate. 


"Well,  that  required  two  rate  computations 
on  all  these  shipments:  the  employees  soon 
got — our  truckdrivers  figure  a  lot  of  our  rates, 
and  they  found  they  could  not  figure  the 
proper  rate  and  the  public  could  not  either 
"So  we  had  to  do  something  about  It  So 
we  Uxyk  this  simple  little  2-ounce  tariff,  that 
nobtxly  could  live  with  under  section  4  and 
we  republished  ;t  and  there  it  is  TTiat  one 
weighed  2  ounces,  and  this  one  weighs  2 
pounds  I  think,  or  1  ounce  short  of  2  pounds. 
actually 

"That  one  cost  us  $5,400  to  print  and  dis- 
tribute to  customers  all  over  the  United 
States 

"Because  of  section  4,  under  the  Commis- 
sion's decision,  and  I  think  they  were  right 
under  the  law  we  had  to  go  to  thi.s  tariff 
and  this  one  instead  of  costing  $5, 400  cost  us 
$83  000  to  print  and  Instead  of  a  2-ounce 
tariff   wp  have  a  2-pound  tariff 

"Now  245  pages  of  this  tariff  can  be  taken 
out  and  thrown  away  if  you  pass  this  bill." 
In  addition.  S  319  Is  consistent  with  the 
recommendation  In  the  Presidents  trans- 
portation message,  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress on  April  5.  1962  that  there  should  be 
a  simplification  of  tariffs  and  rate  structures 
The  subject  bill  is  speciflcally  designed  to 
accomplish  this  purpose  Furthermore, 
your  committee  adopted  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  American  Trucking  Asso- 
ciations which  would  iiisure  that  those  other 
provisions  of  the  act  relating  to  re.isonable- 
ness,  preference,  and  discrimination  should 
remain  In  full  force  and  effect  In  this  way 
both  the  competitors  of  REA  Express  as  well 
as  Its  customers  will  continue  to  receive 
the  same  protections. 

In  conclusion  your  jommittee  is  of  the 
judgment  that  S.  319  will  be  of  major  assist- 
ance to  REA  E-press  in  its  impressive  efforts 
to  Improve  che  economic  status  of  the  cor- 
poration, will  place  the  company  on  a  com- 
petitive parity  with  other  companies  per- 
forming a  similar  function  and  will  not  in 
any  way  lessen  the  protections  afforded  the 
public 


AIRCRAFT  LOAN   GUARANTEES 

The  Senate  pioceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  I S  2815'  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 7.  1957,  relating  to  airciaft  loan 
guarantees  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  with 
an  amendment,  ^o  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  section  1  of  the  Act  of  September  7. 
1957    (71    St.at    629).   is   amended   by   adding 
immediately   after    the    words    "development 
of"    in    the    first    sentence    the    following 
"scheduled  all-cargo  and" 

Sec.  2  Subsection  (a)  of  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  .September  7,  1957  i71  Stat  629)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "Board" 
and  "Civil  Aeronautics  Board",  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "Secretary" 
and  "Secretary  of  Commerce",  respectively 

Sec.  3  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 7.   1957    (71    Stat    629 1,  is  amended  by— 

(li  striking  out  the  word  "B<:>ard"  where 
it  appears  the  first  time  therein,  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "Secretary"; 
and 

i2i  insertme  tiie  words  "Civil  Aeronau- 
tics" immediate;y  before  the  word  "Board" 
where  It  appears  the  second  time  therein: 
and 

(3)  striking  out  the  wards  the  Territory 
of"  wherever  appearing  therein,  and 

(4)  striking  out  the  words  "United  States" 
wherever  appearing  therein,  and  inserting  in 
Heu  thereof  the  words  "forty-eight  contigu- 
ous States  ':  and 

(5)  striking  out  the  last  sentence 

Sec  4  The  Act  of  September  7,  1957  (71 
Stat  629 1  is  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
tions 4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  as  sections  6    7,  8    9.   10. 
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respectively,  and  Inserting  immediately  after 
section  3  tli«  following  new  sections: 

"Ssc.  4.  The  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized 
to  guarantee  any  lender  against  loss  of  prin- 
cipal or  interest  on  any  aircraft  purchase 
loan  made  by  such  lender  to  aiiy  scheduled 
all-cargo  air  carrier,  if  t&)  the  entire  pro- 
ceeds of  the  loan  are  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  turbine-powered  aircraft  of  United 
States  manufacture,  identified  by  make  and 
type,  speciflcaily  designed  for  the  carriage 
of  property;  and  i  b  i  the  Secretary  Is  satis- 
fled  that  the  carrier  intends  to  use  the 
aircraft  predominantly  for  Uie  carruige  of 
property;  and  'Ci  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  certihed  to  tiie  Secretary  that  the 
aircraft  15  suiuible  for  use  by  tlie  Military 
Establlshn^ent  to  meet  uation.U  deiense 
needs  in  times  of  emergency. 

■Sec.  5.  The  guaranty  authorized  by  sec- 
tions 3  and  4  shall  be  made  m  such  ft)rm. 
on  such  terms  and  conditions,  and  pursuant 
to  such  regulations,  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  and  which  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  5.  Section  4.  redesignated  herein  as 
section  6.  of  the  Act  of  September  7.  1957 
(71  Stat.  629),  Is  an^ended  by-- 

II)  striking  out  ■$5. 000. 000"  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (dt  and  insertnig  in  lieu  thereof 
"$10,000,000.  except  that  guaranties  of  loans 
to  be  used  fur  the  purcha.se  uf  cargo  aircraft 
as  provided  in  section  4  may  be  made  up  to 
a  tutal  face  amount  of  S15,000,000".  and 

(2)  striking  out  the  word  "Board"  in  sab- 
sections  I'ei  and  ifi  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "Secretary". 

Sec.  6.  Section  5,  redesignated  herein  as 
section  7.  of  the  Act  of  September  7,  1957 
(71  Stat.  629).  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
tlie  word  "Board",  and  ii:sertirg  in  lieu 
there.:.f  the  word  "Secretary". 

Sec.  7  S'lbsertion  (a)  of  section  6,  redes- 
ignated herein  as  subsection  (a)  of  section 
8,  of  the  .\ct  of  September  T,  1957  (71  Stat. 
629'> .  Is  amended  by    - 

(11  striking  out  the  word  "it"  where  it 
appears  the  ftrst  time  therein,  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  word    him";  and 

(2)  striking  out  the  word  "it"  where  it 
appears  the  second  time  therein,  and  in- 
serting  in   lieu  thereof  the   word  "he";   and 

(3)  striking  out  the  word  "Board",  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "Secre- 
tary". 

Sec.  8.  Section  7.  redesignated  herein  as 
section  9.  of  the  Act  uf  September  7,  1957 
(71  Stat  G20 1 .  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  word  "Board"  wherever  it  appears  there- 
in, and  insertins;  In  lleii  tb.oreof  the  w^rds 
"Department  of  Commerce" 

Sec  9  Section  8  redesignated  herein  a.'; 
section  10,  of  the  Act  of  September  7,  1957 
(71  Stat.  62<i  .  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  word  five  '  and  luser'uig  in  lieu  thereof 
th.e  word  "ten". 

Sec.  10  Section  410  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  (49  use  1380)  is  amended 
by  replacing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
l;i.st  se:nen.e  with  a  colon,  and  adding  the 
following:  ■  Proft'/ed.  howrvf-.  That  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  guaranty  of  loans  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  under  the  provifions  of 
the  Act  of  September  7,  1957  (71  Stat  629  1  , 
.as  amended  but  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  consult  witli  and  consider  the  views 
and  recommend.itions  of  the  Board  in  mak- 
ing such  guaranties." 

Sec.  11.  (a  I  All  orders,  determinations. 
rules,  regulations,  pernii.sslons,  approvals, 
agreements,  ruling.s,  directives,  and  privi- 
leges which  have  been  issued,  made,  or 
granted,  or  allowed  to  become  effective,  by 
the  Civil  Aeroriaurics  Board,  or  any  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction,  under  any  pro- 
vision of  law  amended  by  this  Act,  or  in  the 
exercise  of  duties,  powers,  or  functions 
whi'-h,  under  this  Act,  are  vested  in  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  which  are  in 
effect  at  the  time  this  Act  takes  effect,  shall 
continue  in  effect  according  to   their   terms 


until  modified.  term.inated,  superseded,  *fct; 
aside,  or  repealed  by  tlie  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce or  by  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion, or  by  operation  of  law. 

(bi  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  any  proceedings  jjending  at  the  time 
Lliis  Act  takes  effect  before  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board;  but  any  such  proceedings 
shall  oe  continued  before  the  Secretary  of 
Conimcrce,  orders  Issued  therein,  and  pay- 
ments made  pureuant  *o  s  ach  orders,  as  if 
this  Act  liad  not  been  enacted;  and  orders 
issued  in  any  such  proceedings  shall  con- 
tinue in  effect  until  modified,  termlnRted, 
superseded,  or  repealed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Coniiiitrce,   or  by  operation  of   law. 

(Ci  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  stiits  commenced  prior  to  the  date  on 
which  It  takes  effect;  and  all  such  suits  shall 
be  continued  by  the  SecreUiry  of  Commerce, 
proceedings  therein  had,  appeals  therein 
taken,  and  judgments  therein  rendered.  In 
the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  effect 
as  if  this  Act  had  not  been  enacted.  No 
suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  lawfully 
commenced  by  or  against  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  or  officer  of  the  United  States,  in 
relation  to  the  discharge  of  offlcial  duties, 
shall  abate  by  reason  of  any  transfer  of  au- 
thority, power,  or  duties  from  the  Board  or 
Commission  or  officer  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
but  the  court  upon  a  motion  or  a  supple- 
mental petition  filed  at  any  time  within 
twelve  month.s.  after  such  transfer,  showing 
the  necessity  for  a  survival  of  such  suit, 
action,  or  other  proceeding  to  obtain  a  set- 
tlement of  the  questions  Involved,  may  allow 
the  same  to  be  maintained  by  or  against  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce, 

Sec.  12  (a)  The  officers,  employees,  and 
property  (including  ofTice  equipment  and 
official  records)  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  which  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  after 
consultation  v.  Ith  the  Board,  shall  determine 
to  have  oeen  employed  by  the  Board  in  the 
exercise  and  performance  of  those  powers 
and  duties  vested  In  and  Imposed  upon  It 
by  the  Act  of  September  7,  1957  (71  SUt. 
629 1,  and  which  are  vested  by  this  Act  in 
tlie  Secretary  of  Commerce,  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Commerce  upon 
such  date  or  dates  as  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et shall  specify:  Provided.  That  the  trans- 
fer of  such  personnel  .shall  be  without  re- 
duction in  classification  or  compensation, 
except  that  this  requirement  shall  not  oper- 
ate after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  during 
which  such  tran.sfer  is  made  to  prevent  the 
adjustment  of  classification  or  compensa- 
tion to  conform  to  the  duties  to  which  such 
transferred   personnel  may   be  assigned. 

(b)  Such  of  the  unexpended  balances  of 
appropriations  available  for  use  by  the  Civil 
Aerr.nautlcs  Board  in  the  exercise  and  per- 
formance of  those  powers  and  duties  vested 
in  and  imp<!sed  upon  it  by  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 7.  1957  i71  Stat.  629).  and  which  are 
vested  by  this  Act  In  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  be  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Cf  mmerre  upon  such  date  or  dates 
as  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  specify, 
and  shall  be  available  for  use  In  connection 
with  the  exercise  and  performance  of  the 
powers  and  duties  vested  In  and  Imposed 
upon  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  by  this  Act. 

ic)  All  records  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  under  this  Act  shall  be 
available  for  use  by  him  to  the  same  extent 
as  if  such  records  were  originally  records  of 
the  Secretary. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  atid  pas.sed. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Recx)rd  an  exceipt  from  the  re- 
port iNo.  1924),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 


There  being  no  objecLion,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    AND    ANALYSIS    OF    TH£    BILL 

The  bill  would  amend  existing  law  In  the 

following  respects: 

1.  Tlie  aircraft  guarantee  loan  program 
would  be  extended  an  additional  5  years. 
The  present  expiration  date  Is  September  7, 
1962.  and  the  bill  provides  for  an  expiration 
date  of  September  7.  1967. 

2.  The  amount  of  loan.';  which  could  be 
authorized  to  any  eligible  carrier,  aside  from 
the  all-cargo  carriers,  would  be  increased 
from  $5  to  $10  million. 

3.  The  bill  would  make  a  new  class  of 
carriers,  namely,  the  ail-cart;o  carriers, 
eligible  for  loans  under  the  progmm  In 
amounts  not  exceeding  $16  million  per  car- 
rier subject  to  the  following  conditions:  (a) 
The  proceeds  of  the  loan  must  be  used  for 
the  purchase  of  turbine -powered  aircraft 
and  such  aircraft  must  be  of  U.S.  manufac- 
ture, (b)  the  Defense  Department  must  cer- 
tify that  the  aircraft  so  purchased  Is  suit- 
able for  use  by  the  Military  Establishment 
to  meet  national  defense  needs  In  times  of 
emergency,  and  (c)  the  aircraft  must  be 
used  "predominantly"  for  the  carriage  of 
property. 

(4)  The  bill  transfers  responsibility  for 
administering  the  loan  guarantee  program 
from  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  with  appropriate 
language  providing  for  orderly  transition, 

PROVISIONS    OF     existing     LAW 

Existing  law  authorizes  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  guarantee  any  lender 
against  loss  of  principal  or  Interest  on  any 
aircraft  purchase  loan  made  by  the  lender 
to  local  service,  helicopter,  and  certain  other 
carriers.  Such  guarantees  may  extend  so  as 
to  Include  unpaid  interest  and  90  percent  of 
the  unpaid  principal  of  any  loan.  The  terms 
of  any  loan  must  provide  for  full  repay- 
ment within  10  years.  The  total  amount  of 
loaiis  to  any  one  carrier  cannot  exceed  $5 
million. 

In  addition,  the  Board  In  guaranteeing 
any  loan  must  find  that  the  carrier  would 
otherwise  be  unable  to  obtain  necessary 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  aircraft  on  reason- 
able terms.  Further,  guarantees  can  only  be 
extended  in  those  ciises  where  the  Board 
finds  that  the  loan  was  necessary  to  Improve 
service  and  efficiency  of  op>eration.  In  con- 
nection with  cost  to  the  Government,  the 
Board  Is  directed  by  statute  to  prescribe 
and  collect  from  the  lending  Institution  a 
reasonable  guarantee  fee. 

COMMITTEK     ACTION 

Your  committee  conduct«l  hearings  on 
this  mea.sure  on  May  8,  10,  14,  and  29.  1962, 
and  received  testimony  from  the  following; 
Association  of  Local  Transport  Airlines.  Aero 
Space  Industries.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
Trans  Caribbean  Airways,  Chicago  Helicop- 
ter Airways,  Inc.,  Boeing  Co.,  Palrchlld 
Stratos  Corp..  Department  of  Defense.  Sea- 
board World  Airlines,  Federal  Aviation 
Agency.  Riddle  Airlines,  Mackey  Airlines. 
Inc.,  Department  of  Commerce,  Douglas  Air- 
craft. Slick  Airways,  National  Air  Carrier 
Association,  Inc.  In  addition,  the  following 
organizations  submitted  statements  for  the 
record :  Los  Angeles  International  Airways, 
Pacific  Northern  Airline,  Inc. 

All  witnesses  testifying  In  connection  with 
the  program  as  It  applies  to  local  service, 
feeder,  and  helicopter  carriers  strongly 
urged  extension  of  the  prograni  and  an  In- 
crease In  the  amount  of  loan  guarantees 
available  to  any  single  carrier. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  and  National  Air  Carriers  As- 
sociation. Inc..  witnesFcs  testifying  with  re- 
spect to  the  amendment  to  include  all -cargo 
carriers  in  the  progriim  strongly  urged  its 
enactment  and  made  recommendations  with 
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respect  to  the  amount  of  loan  guarantee  for 
any  single  carrier,  ranging  from  $15  to  $50 
million.  The  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  while 
not  affirmatively  supporting  the  amendment 
stated  that  it  did  not  object  to  its  adoption 
The  National  Air  Carrier  Association,  Inc.. 
stated  that  it  would  oppose  the  amendment 
unless  it  was  extended  so  as  to  Include 
supplemental  air  carriers. 

PRESENTLT    ELIGIBLE    CARRIERS 

Carriers  eligible  for  loan  guarantees  under 
existing  law  are  as  follows  Local  service 
carriers:  Allegheny  Airlines,  Inc  Bonanza 
Air  Lines.  Inc  ,  Central  Airlines  Inc..  Frontier 
Airlines,  Inc,  Lake  Central  Airlines.  Inc.. 
Mohawk  Airlines,  Inc  ,  North  Central  Air- 
lines. Inc.,  OzArk  Airlines.  Inc.,  Pacific  Air 
Lines.  Inc.,  Piedmont  Airlines.  Inc  ,  Southern 
Airways,  Inc.  Trans  Texas  Airways,  Inc  ,  West 
Coast  Airlines,  Inc.:  Hawaiian  carriers: 
Aloha  Airlines.  Inc  .  Hawaiian  Airlines.  Inc.; 
Alaskan  carriers:  Alaska  Airlines.  Inc  .  Bristol 
Bay  Airlines,  Inc.  (apparently  no  longer 
operating).  Alaska  Coastal-Ellis  Airlines. 
Inc.,  Cordova  Airlines,  Inc  ,  Kodlak  Airlines, 
Inc.,  Munz  Airways.  Inc.  (apparently  no 
longer  oi>eratlng).  Northern  Consolidated 
Airlines,  Inc.,  Pacific  Northern  Airlines,  Inc., 
Reeve  Aleutian  Airways,  Inc  ,  Western  Alaska 
Airlines,  Inc.,  Wien  Alaska  Airlines,  Inc.; 
Caribbean  area  and  Florida  to  British  West 
Indies:  Caribbean  Atlantic  Airlines.  Inc 
Mackey  Airlines,  Inc.;  Metropolitan  heli- 
copter services:  Chicago  Helicopter  Airways, 
Inc.,  Loe  Angeles  Airways,  Inc  .  New  York 
Airways.  Inc. 

KXPBUENCE    AND   BENEFIT'S    R{L^LIZEO    UNDEX 
PROGRAM 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  loan  guar- 
antee program  has  made  possible  substanti- 
ally Improved  air  service  between  the  smaller 
communities  of  thl?  Nation  The  Improved 
equipment  purchased  under  the  program  has 
markedly  Increased  the  efficiency  of  there 
carriers  and  has  contributed  importantly  to 
lessening  of  their  subsidy  needs  In  relation 
to  the  service  offered.  Coupled  with  im- 
proved efficiency,  this  program  ha.',  mcrea.'^ed 
safety. 

In  evaluating  the  benefits  of  this  program. 
It  Is  Interesting  to  compare  operating  sta- 
tistics of  local  service  carriers  for  the  period 
immediately  prior  to  Implementation  of  the 
program  with  the  latest  available  period  In 
1956,  scheduled  revenue  plane-mtles  flown 
amounted  to  46.278.367  This  compares  with 
97,723,724  for  the  12-month  period  en  ling 
June  30.  1961  In  1956,  the  average  route 
miles  In  operation  amounted  to  20.000  as 
compared  with  34.545  In  1961  Revenue 
passenger-mlles  In  1956  amounted  t/i  448  - 
036.000  compared  with  1 .23.'J  876  000  for  the 
12  months  ending  June  30  1961  ToUtl 
passengers  carried  during  caleiuiar  vear  19.S6 
numbered  2.451.165  compared  witli  5.966.911 
for  year  ending  June  30  1961  The  weighted 
figure  for  the  number  uf  airports  ser\ed  was 
311 '2  airports  lor  calendar  year  1956  as  com- 
pared with  517.6  for  fiscal  year  1960.  In  rela- 
tion to  scheduled  flight  departures  from 
these  airports,  the  number  increased  from 
587,420  In  calendar  year  1956  to  1.071  873  for 
fiscal  year  1960. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  advises  as  of 
December  31,  1961.  a  toUl  of  $30  349,503  had 
been  borrowed  on  such  loans  with  $23,379  - 
152  still  out,<;tanding  at  that  date  These 
funds  have  tseen  used  to  purcha.se  i  1  1  33 
twin  turbine  engine  F-27  aircraft.  (2»  12 
twin  engine  (piston  type  1  Cjiivair  340  440 
aircraft,  which  can  be  converted  tci  turbine 
power.  (3)3  twin  engine  (piston  typei  Mar- 
tin 404  aircraft,  i4)  5  single  engine  (piston- 
type  i  Vertel  44  B  helicopters  and  (5(  1 
twm  turbine  engine  helicf)pter  More  de- 
tailed statl.<=t.ics  are  set  forth  in  the  charts 
appearing  in  the  appendix 

LOAN  ELIGIBIIITY  OF  ALL -CARGO  CARRIERS 

Your  committee  amended  the  bill  so  as 
to  make  one  additional  class  of  air  earners 


eligible  for  loan  guarantees,  namely,  the  all- 
cargo  carriers  These  carriers  hold  perma- 
nent certificates  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity  issued  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  for  the  transportation  of  cargo  and 
mail.  They  are  regularly  scheduled  route 
carriers,  have  never  received  subsidy  and 
are  four  in  number  Flying  Tiger  Lines  Rid- 
dle Airlines.  Inc  .  Seaboard  World  Airlines, 
Inc..  and  Slick  Airway.'. 

The  operations  of  these  carriers  to  date 
have  not  been  profitable  In  part  this  can 
be  attributed  to  the  lack  oi  modern  aircraft 
especially  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
airrarpo  Industry  Until  recently,  aircraft 
designed  primarily  to  carry  cargo  profitably 
and  at  low  rates  were  not  available.  .\s  a 
result  the  all-cargo  Industry  was  forced  to 
use  aircraft  originally  designed  for  passenger 
service  rather  than  freight  service  The  lack 
of  a  specially  designed  civil  cargo  aircraft 
has  resulted  in  high  freight  rates  and  con- 
sequent slow  growth  (if  airfreight  traffic 
The  development  of  the  jet  aircraft  which 
becatise  of  its  speed,  load  capacity,  high 
utilization  capability  and  low  operating 
cost  has  provided  the  breakthrough  which 
will  enable  the  aircargo  industry  to  provide 
service    at    substantially    lower    rates. 

Testifying  in  support  of  Senator  Smath- 
ERs"  amendment  to  include  the  all-cargo 
carriers  in  the  loan  guarantee  program,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  AeronautiCf-  Board, 
Mr   Alan  Boyd,  stated. 

"The  operations  of  the  all-cargo  carriers 
have  not  been  profitable  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  development  of  transporta- 
tion of  cargo  by  aircraft  has  been  disap- 
pointing, especially  In  the  terms  of  the 
predictions  made  for  this  industry  in  the 
early  j)ostwa,r  !>eriod  While  there  has  been  a 
remarkable  growth  in  air  transportation  m 
the  years  since  World  War  II.  the  vast  mar- 
ket which  is  believed  to  exist  lor  aircargo 
remains  largely  untapped  The  all-cargo 
carriers  have  found  it  necessary  to  extend 
their  operations  to  the  military  and  passen- 
ger charier  field  m  order  to  obtain  additional 
revenues  Some  have  been  forced  to  sus- 
pend their  all-cargo  services  because  of  in- 
ability to  sustain  profitable  operations. 

"The  Board  believes  that  the  failure  of 
the  air  transport  industry  to  realize  Its  po- 
tential In  the  movement  of  air  cargo  is  at- 
tributable in  part  to  the  lack  of  modern  spe- 
cialized aircraft  designed  primarily  to  carry 
cargo  profitably  and  at  low  rates  The  Board 
feels  that  if  the  all-cargo  carriers  were  able 
to  acquire  a  fleet  of  modern,  high-speed, 
low-cost  cargo  aircraft,  there  would  result  a 
material  contribution  to  the  national  de- 
fense and  ai^,  invaluable  benefit  to  the  postal 
service  and  to  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States." 

The  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Transportation.  Mr  Clarence  D  Martin.  Jr  . 
testified 

"Tlie  need  for  additional  incentive  to  in- 
crease civil  aircargo  capacity  is  clearly  evi- 
dent by  applying  the  Joint  Chiefs  of'  Staff 
civil  cargo  aircraft  requirements  against  cur- 
rent capability.  These  exact  figures  which 
are  classified  point  up  a  serious  deficit  for 
both  total  and  limited  military  emergencies 
The  lack  of  capacity  to  meet  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  requirements  for  limited  war  is  a  prime 
reason  for  urgent  action  to  provide  incen- 
tives to  Increase  the  aircargo  capability  by 
the   civil   air  transportation  Industry. 

"The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  report,  dated 
October  1961.  entitled  Commercial  Air 
Transportation  Capabilities  and  Require- 
ments Under  Partial  Mobilization  and 
Limited  War  which  used  as  an  experience 
factor  the  increassed  transportation  require- 
ments of  the  Korean  war.  indicates  a  deficit 
of  14  DC-7F  equivalents  to  meet  essential 
civil  aircargo  needs  without  regard  to  the 
military  requirements. 

"The  most  recent  CAB  report,  dated  Feb- 
ruary   1962,     Minimum    Civil   Requirements 


for  US  Air  Transportation  in  T^me  of  War — 
Fiscal  Year  1962  ^3.'  reveals  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  of  assvimpticm  a  civil  air- 
cargo requirement  not  counting  the  military 
requirement  in  excess  of  available  capability 
by  some  44  DC  7F  equivalents  In  the  la-'^t 
month  of  fiscal  1962.  and  64  DC-7F  equna- 
ients  in  the  la-st  month  of  fiscal  1963  We 
must  bear  in  mind  that  these  projected  re- 
quirements are  for  only  essential  civil  air- 
cargo traffic  needed  to  maintain  the  eco- 
nomic capability  of  national  defense 
production  during  an  emergency 

"An  Imjxjrtant  part  of  this  Department's 
responsibility  Is  to  recommend  programs  to 
beneficially  Improve  In  peacetime  the  struc- 
ture and  capability  of  the  total  transporta- 
tion  system  for   use  In   an   emergency 

"The  Department  feels  that  the  gtiarantee 
loan  program  could  be  of  as.sistance  In  fi- 
nancing the  equipment  so  nece,ssary  to  the 
Nation  In  time  of  emergency  as  well  as  In 
time  of  peace  " 

To  date,  some  of  the  carriers  have  pur- 
chased new  cargo  aircraft.  These  purchases, 
however,  were  made  outside  the  United 
States  and  were  facilitated  by  loan  guar- 
antees of  foreign  governments  (Braish  and 
Canadian),  similar  to  loans  proposed  by  this 
measure.  Additional  aircraft  will  t>e  needed 
by  the  all-cargo  Industry  and  extension  of 
the  loan  guarantee  program  to  this  class  of 
carrier  will  help  them  grow  and  develop  the 
fKJtential  of  the  aircargo  industry  In  addi- 
tion, it  will  provide  a  market  for  U  S -built 
pure  jet  aircargo  aircraft  which  the  air- 
frame and  engine  manufacturers  are  plan- 
ning to  build.  This  industry  has  for  many 
years  been  one  of  the  largest  employers  iii 
the  country  and  it  makes  no  sense  to  force 
the  all-cargo  carriers  to  purchase  foreign- 
built  aircraft,  to  the  detriment  of  our  own 
airframe  industry,  simply  because  of  the 
absence  of  a  US. -supported  loan  guarantee 
program  covering  these  carriers- -a  program 
which  has  proven  so  satisfactory  with  respect 
to  other  cla.sses  of  carriers  and  which  has 
cost  this  Go\ernment  nothing.  Failure  to 
adopt  this  amendment  will  only  perpetuate 
the  situation  which  places  our  airframe  in- 
dustry at  a  competitive  disadvantage  with 
foreign  firms. 

It  is  also  anticipated  that  extension  of 
the  loan  program  will  enable  the  all-cargo 
carriers  to  expand  their  service  area  and 
provide  airfreight  service  to  areas  and  in- 
dustries which  now  do  not  enjoy  this 
tx>nefit. 

Tlie  inclusion  of  the  all-c&rgo  carriers  in 
the  loan  guarantee  program  will  materially 
assist  this  Nation  in  meeting  Its  military 
airlift  needs  by  permitting  them  to  acquire 
more  modern  and  efficient  cargo  aircraft 
The  all-cargo  carriers  presently  carry  more 
than  half  of  the  contract  military  traffic 
of  this  country.  In  addition,  they  partici- 
pate extensively  m  the  cull  reserve  air  fleet. 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  1963  commuted  more 
than  55  aircraft  to  the  CRAF  program  The 
total  capacity  of  these  aircraft  exceeds  1.200 
tons  payload  and  constitutes  more  than  half 
of  the  total  civil  cargo  lift  in  the  CR.^F 
program. 

Clearly  tliese  carriers  are  in  substantia! 
measure  aa'isiing  the  Department  of  De- 
fense m  rea;izing  its  objectives  with  respect 
t-tj  commercial  air  transportation,  winch  are 
as  follows:  l)  To  Insure  civil  participation 
in  the  civil  reserve  air  fleet.  i2)  to  insure 
an  expanded  capacity  of  both  cargo  and 
passenger  airlift  available  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  nd  (3)  to  encourage  the  p>ro- 
curement  by  the  air  transportation  indus- 
try of  modern  aircraft  best  adapted  t.<  Gov- 
ernment emergency  needs  and  committed  to 
the  Department  of  Defense 

That  the  all -cargo  carriers  have  greatly 
assisted  111  helping  to  realize  these  objectives 
was  acknowl.>dged  by  Mr  Edward  J  Driscoi; 
Deputy  to  tl  e  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force.  Materiel,  for  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications.    Mr    DriscoU    also   testified    m 
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support  of   Including   the   all-cargo    carriers 
in   tiie  loan  guarantee  program,  statin:,;: 

•  Without  guaranteed  loan  legislation  ear- 
ners may  acquire  modern  turbine-powered 
equipment  on  other  than  reasonable  terms 
and  conditions  and  this  aim  may  be  aborted 
d^  the  carriers'  financial  conditions  may  not 
impro've  to  enable  them  to  continue  a  mod- 
ermzation  program  for  use  not  only  to  meet 
Defense  needs,  bur  also  to  meet  civil  re- 
quirements We  feel  that  guaranteed  loan 
legislation  would  enable  the  acquisition  of 
aircraft  on  reasonable  terms  and  conditions, 
cither  by  private  financing  or  guarat.tee  by 
the  Government  •  •  *.  We  feel  that  most 
of  the  all-cargo  carriers  who  are  under  con- 
tract to  MATS  and  who  are  endeavoring  to 
develop  and  expand  their  cnmmercial  cargo 
service  may  be  unable  to  obtain  financing 
absent  guaranteed  loans  at  reiisonable  rutes.  ' 

The  aircargo  industry  is  still  in  its  in- 
fancy, yet  Its  6;rowth  and  p)otential  contribu- 
tion to  a  sound  commercial  air  transporta- 
tion system  is  va.-t.  For  the  year  eiidir.  c; 
September  30.  1960,  certificated  scheduled 
domestic  freight  amriunted  to  $100,881,000 
as  opposed  to  $2,257.875  000  in  total  cer- 
tificated scheduled  domestic  air  revenues. 

Without  guaranteed  loan  legislation,  all- 
cargo  airlines  may  find  it  imp>os.sible  to  ac- 
quire suitable  modern  aircraft  adaptable  tti 
their  needs,  or  aiternativelv.  may  have  to 
purchase  these  aircraft  on  other  than  reason- 
able terin.s  which  would  jeopardize  their 
financial  condition  and  make  it  impossible 
for  them  to  ene.ige  in  a  modernization  pro- 
gram con.sistent  with  th"  objectives  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Tlie  development 
and  rate  of  growth  of  the  aircargo  industry 
depends  to  a  very  great  measure  on  their 
ability  and  willingness  to  place  modern  c.irgo 
aircraft  into  operation.  Sucii  aircraft  will 
contribvite  immeasurablv  t-oward  increaslnt: 
efficiency  and  consequently  enable  the  in- 
dustry to  lower  rates,  expand  service,  and 
attract  new  customers  The  all-cargo  car- 
riers have  the  wiUincne.^s:  making  them  eli- 
gible for  In.m  guarantees  will  give  them  the 
necessary  sdded  ability 

TR.ANSFFH     PKOGR.AM    TO     DEiP.'iRTM  FT^T    OF 
t  C'MMERCE 

In  his  me.ssage  on  transportation,  dated 
April  5.  1962,  to  the  Congress,  the  President 
recommended  that  the  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram be  transferred  from  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce,   He  stated 

'Last  year  the  Congress  e.Ttendeti  un*il 
June  30,  1963  the  autliority  by  which  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Comnussuri  ha-  been 
guaranreemg  interest  and  principal  pay- 
ments un  emergency  loans  t  >  the  railroads 
for  operati'  us,  maintenance,  and  capital  im- 
provements fo."-  which  the  carriers  cannot 
titherwise  obtain  funds  on  reasonable  terms, 
A  similar  law  by  which  the  Government 
guarantees  loans  for  aircraft  and  parts  being 
purchased  by  certain  certificated  air  carriers 
will  expire  this  year  Since  the  Department 
of  Commerce  is  already  a  focal  point  for  Gov- 
ernment tr.in.sport  ition  activities  and  since. 
in  the  i:  'erest  of  prcigram  coordination  and 
consistency  of  fxjliry  these  activities  should 
be  further  consolidated.  I  recommend  that 
the  railroad  loan  guarantee  authority,  and 
the  aviati m  loan  guarantee  authority,  if  it 
IS  extended,  be  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  These  programs  are 
not  regulatory  in  na'ure  and  are  clearly  sep- 
arable from  the  chief  functions  of  the  Inter- 
state Conunerce  Commissi. m  an.d  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  ar.d  can  be  acted  upon 
more  e.x{>editious!y  by  an  executive  agen- 
cy •■ 

The  Civil  .Aeronautics  Board  expressed  to 
your  committee  its  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's reoimmendation  Your  committee  ac- 
cepted the  recommendations  of  the  President 
and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  accord- 
ingly incorporated  appropriate  amendments 
tn   the    bill    so   as   to   transfer    the   responsi- 


bility fcjr  admimsiering  the  program  from 
the  B<3itrd  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
m  an  orderly  manner 

>rKED    FOR    LECI,SL.^TION — CONCLUSION 

Yuiir  committee  is  satisfied  that  the  basic 
objectives  underlying  the  original  imple- 
raentr.tion  of  this  program  have  been 
achie^ed  Experience  and  benefits  realized 
under  the  program  have  been  discussed  pre- 
viously in  this  report  It  has  enabled  these 
carriers  to  effect  substantial  equipment  mod- 
ernisation Without  the  program,  costs  in- 
ctirretl  in  connection  with  financing  would 
ha'.c  made  equipment  modernization  either 
impossible  or  would  have  restilted  in  mark- 
edly Iiigher  financing  costs  which  unques- 
•^i  )nably  would  have  been  reflected  in  sub- 
sidy requests. 

Since  many  carriers  have  not  fully  com- 
pleted their  ecjulpment  modernization,  your 
committee  determined  that  the  loan  guaran- 
tee pi'jgrum  should  be  extended  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  years  In  urging  continuation  of 
the  program,  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aen?- 
r.atiti'-.s   Board.   Mr    Alan  Boyd,   stated: 

"It  is  our  view  that  the  continuation  of 
the  ri?equipment  program  of  the  smaller  car- 
riers is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  their 
financial  success  and  their  prospects  for 
long-range  subsidy  improvement.  Notwlth- 
stanclmg  the  progress  which  has  already 
been  made  on  the  equipment  front,  many 
of  tl-e  carriers  will  have  requirements  for 
further  reequipment.  particularly  In  connec- 
tion 'vith  rotite  miXlifications  and  extensions. 

"The  Congres.,  has  indicted  clearly  its 
desire  to  foster  and  develop  modern  and  ef- 
ficient air  transportation  for  the  smaller 
conimunities  The  Board  has  established  a 
prouram  to  carry  out  this  congressional  In- 
tent, and  at  the  same  time  to  derive  the 
maximum  benefit  from  each  subsidy  dollar. 
Our  objectives  include  reexamination  and 
modification  of  route  structures  where  ap- 
propriate, the  development  of  more  effective 
stibsiiy  rate  machinery  designed  to  provide 
incentives  to  management  to  maximize  rev- 
enues and  to  minimize  costs,  and  the  ad- 
mini-^tratlon  of  the  loan  gaiarantee  program 
to  assist  in  the  financing  of  more  modern 
equipment." 

Many  carriers  have  fully  availed  them- 
selves of  the  $5  million  gtiarantee  authorized 
under  existing  law.  but  nevertheless,  have 
demonstrated  a  definite  need  for  additional 
mf>de-nization  to  complete  their  reequipment 
progrim.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  your 
com-Tiittee  increased  the  guarantee  available 
to  any  single  carrier  from  $5  million  to  $10 
millirn.  Directing  himself  to  this  point,  Mr. 
Joseph  P.  Adams,  general  counsel  for  the 
Assoc.atlon  of  Local  Transport  Airlines, 
testified: 

"Further,  a  failure  to  amend  the  1&57  act 
to  increase  the  loan  celling  would  find  most 
of  thf  presently  qualified  carriers  under  the 
Guars  nteed  Loan  Act  of  1957  Ineligible  to 
receiv-?  a  loan  under  the  extended  act  dur- 
ing its  lifetime  This  unsatisfactory  situa- 
tion 1.;  determined  by  an  analysis  of  the  cur- 
rent CKB  loan  schedule  which  indicates  that 
10  of  the  loans  are  presently  for  10  years,  5 
are  for  7  years,  and  1  of  5  years.  Applying 
this  loan  schedule  to  an  extension  of  the  act 
for  5  years  at  the  present  $5  million  celling 
would  make  It  Impossible  for  the  majority  of 
the  carriers  presently  Included  In  the  legisla- 
tion to  contract  for  a  loan  In  addition  to 
ti-.cir  present  commitment,  regardless  of  the 
passens^ers  who  may  be  waiting  at  the  gates 
at  se\eral  hundred  small  city  airports." 

The  aircargo  Industry,  still  In  Its  Infancy, 
is  a  field  offering  vast  potential.  For  the 
reasor  s  set  forth  more  fully  In  another  sec- 
tion of  this  report,  your  committee  is  firmly 
convinced  that  the  all-cargo  carriers  should 
be  m?de  eligible  to  participate  In  the  loan 
guarantee  program.  Inclusion  of  this  class 
of  car:-iers  will  not  only  expedite  the  growth 
of  the  aircargo  Industry,  but  will  provide  a 
market  for  aircraft  to  our  airframe  Industry 


and  contribute  to  the  airlift  needs  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Since  loans  to  these 
carriers  can  be  guaranteed  only  with  respect 
to  the  purcliase  of  turbine-powered  aircraft, 
your  committee  increased  the  ceiling  to  $15 
million.  This  anv)unt  will  enable  these  car- 
riers to  purcha.se  two  txirbine-powered  air- 
craft,  including  necess;u  y  spare  parts 

As  mentioned  previously,  tiie  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  is  directed  by  statute  to 
prescribe  and  collect  from  the  lending  insti- 
tution a  reasonable  guarantee  fee.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  incurred  no  loss  In  connection 
with  this  program.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Board  estimated  that  on  the  basis  of  $60 
ndllion  of  guaranteed  loans  amortized  over 
a  10-year  period.  Government  expenses  would 
amount  to  approximately  $450,000  as  against 
Income  from  fees  of  $1,500,000  or  a  net  re- 
ttim  to  the  Government  of  approximately  $1 
million. 

The  loan  guarantee  program  has  enabled 
the  carriers  to  modernize  their  fleets,  signifi- 
cantly improve  service,  and  materially  re- 
duce oi>eratlng  costs.  The  continuation  of 
this  program  is  considered  essential  If  fur- 
ther Improvements  In  this  area  are  to 
be  realized.  Accordingly,  your  committee 
strongly  urges  favorable  coiiflderatlon  of  the 
measure  as  reported. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  BANKRUPTCY 
ACT 

The  bill  'H.R.  5393'  to  amend  the 
Bankruptcy  Act,  as  amendtd.  wa-s  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1954  1,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  amend  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  to  make  a  number  of 
changes,  the  need  for  which  has  become 
apparent  In  the  course  of  a  periodic  review  of 
the  operations  of  the  act,  and  which  are  con- 
sidered to  be  noncontroverslal. 

STATEMENT 

The  proposed  legislation,  which  has  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives,  was  the  sub- 
ject of  an  extensive  study  by  the  Bankruptcy 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  its  favorable  report  on  this  proposed 
legislation  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives  said: 

"After  the  Chandler  Act  had  been  in  effect 
for  about  10  years,  the  National  Bank- 
ruptcy   Conference  '    conducted    a    thorough 

'  The  National  Bankruptcy  Conference  Is 
an  organization  created  In  1932  and  com- 
posed of  lawyers,  law  professors,  scholars,  and 
referees  In  bankruptcy.  Among  the  organi- 
zations participating  in  the  conference  are 
the  American  Bankers  Association,  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  the  American  Institute 
of  Accountants,  the  Comniercial  Law  League 
of  America,  the  National  Association  of  Credit 
Management,  the  National  Association  of 
Referees  in  Bankruptcy,  and  the  New  York 
Credit  and  Financial  Management  Associa- 
tion. The  conference  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  work  connected  with  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Chandler  Act  in  1938.  the  revi- 
sion by  the  Supreme  Court  In  1939  of  the 
general  orders  and  official  forms  in  bank- 
ruptcy, the  Referees  Salary  Act  In  1946,  and 
numerous  other  proposals  directed  at  im- 
proving bankruptcy  law  and  its  administra- 
tion. 
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examination  o;  it  with  a  view  toward  elimi- 
nating whate\er  ambiguities,  inaccuracies, 
or  minor  imptrfeclions  had  a[>peared.  The 
result  of  this  study  was  embodied  In  legis- 
lation enacted  by  Congress  in  ir>52  i  Public 
Liw  456    82d  Cong  .  2d  sess.i  . 

"As  the  second  decade  of  the  operation 
of  the  Chandler  Act  approached  tlic  National 
Bankruptcy  Conference  undcrt.K.k  a  second 
decennial  revli?w  .fgain  the  objective  was 
to  gather  Into  one  legislative  proposal  all 
of  the  noncontroverslal  imperfections  which 
had  been  rc-vealed  in  the  course  of  the  past 
10  years.  A  committee  of  the  conference 
labored  with  the  problem  for  about  a  year 
and  then  reported  to  the  conference.  Those 
recommendations  which  the  conference  con- 
sidered noncontroverslal  were  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  sUfr  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciiu-y  for  its  consideration.  Tlie  pro- 
posed amendments  were  printed  and  widely 
circulated  for  comment.  As  a  result,  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  section  229c  was  drop- 
ped. prop<jsa!s  to  amend  sections  2 Id.  48c. 
and  160  were  added,  and  minor  changes  to 
a  number  of  other  sections  were   advanced 

"A  draft  bill  was  then  submitted  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  Introduced.  Hearings  were  held 
and  the  Subct>mmiitee  on  Bankruptcy  and 
Reorganization  reported  the  bill  favorably 
to  the  full  committee  with  the  amendments 
noted  herein.  The  full  committee  accepted 
the  recommendation  of  the  subcommittee 
and  ordered  the  bill  reported  to  the  House. 

"The  following  Is  an  explanation  of  each 
of  the  proposed  amendments.  Section  ref- 
erences are  to  the  bill  as  Introduced. 

"SECTION     1 

"Section  ia{l),  though  couched  In  terms 
of  Jurisdiction,  defines  proper  venue  for 
bankruptcy  proceedings  The  venue  pro- 
vision now  includes  three  relative  clauses, 
the  first  one  dealing  with  venue  for  persons 
having  a  principal  place  of  business,  resi- 
dence, or  domicile  within  the  United  States: 
the  second  dealing  with  persons  having^  none 
of  these  contacts  but  property  within  the 
United  States;  and  the  third  dealing  with 
persons  who  have  been  adjudged  bankrupts 
outside  the  Un.ted  States.  The  third  clause 
Is  superfluous  and  carries  an  unfortunate 
implication.  U  a  person  having  a  principal 
place  of  business,  residence,  or  domicile 
within  the  United  States  Is  adjudged  bank- 
rupt elsewhere,  the  first  of  the  relative 
clauses  affords  three  possible  bases  for  venue, 
and  the  third  relative  clause  polutlessly  adds 
the  presence  of  property  within  a  district  as 
a  further  alternative  ground  for  selecting 
venue 

"The  spec4fic4ition  of  the  district  of  situs 
of  the  assets  af  proper  venue  in  the  case  of 
such  an  adjudicated  bankrupt  niay  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  be  thought  to  Impose  an  obliga- 
tory Jurlsdictlo.a  on  the  bankruptcy  court. 
If  a  person  adjudged  bankrupt  outside  the 
United  SUtes  h.\s  no  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, residence,  or  domicile  within  the  United 
States,  any  district  in  which  lie  has  property 
would  be  proper  venue  by  virtue  of  the  sec- 
ond of  the  three  relative  clauses  of  section 
2a(l),  and  tlie  third  relative  clause  adds 
nothing  in  such  a  case.  The  deletion  of  the 
third  relative  claii.se  would  thus  remove  an 
unnecessary  provision  and  one  importing  an 
objectionable  re;>triction  on  the  bankruptcy 
court's  dlscreticn.  This  change  correlates 
with  the  new  section  2a(22)  proposed  to  be 
added  by  this  bill. 


"Jurisdiction  ( 
Act  and  proper! 
as  compulsory, 
ruptcy,'  par.  38, 
The  purpose  of 
to  enable  a  cou 
jurisdiction  in  tl 
cation,  either  tei 


"section  2 

onferred  by  the  Bankruptcy 

y  invoked  may  be  regarded 

(See  1  Remington.  'Baiik- 
pp.  78-79  (5th  ed.,  1950),  i 
the  proposed  amendment  is 
't  of  bankruptcy  to  decline 
le  event  of  a  foreign  adjudi- 
nporarily  or  Indefinitely,  al- 


though the  petition  b^liifies  aU  relevant  re- 
quirements, where  Justice  and  fairness  seem 
to  make  pr.i'ieedmgs  el.Kcwliere  more  desir- 
able. 

"SBCTIOW    3 

"Section  571.  as  It  presently  reads,  indicates 
tliat  a  creditor,  who  has  proved  a  claim  on 
account  of  which  a  surety  made  a  part  pay- 
ment, may  be  under  a  duty  to  share  with  the 
surety  any  dividend  received  in  the  bank- 
ruptcy proceeding.  For  example,  if  the  claim 
originally  amounted  to  $100  and  the  surety 
paid  $50  thereon,  section  57i  in  susceptible  of 
an  Interpretation  requiring  that  whatever 
dividends  are  paid  on  the  $100  claim  be 
divided  between  the  creditor  and  the  surety 
on  a  50  50  basis.  The  cases  interpreting 
section  571.  however,  have  properly  refused 
to  adopt  this  literal  Interpretation  Under 
the  prevailing  Interpretation,  the  filing  cred- 
itor receives  the  dividends  on  the  entire 
claim  until  the  aggregate  of  the  surety's 
part  payment  and  the  dividends  from  the 
bankrupt  estate  total  100  percent  of  the 
claim.  Only  after  the  original  claim  has 
been  fully  satisfied  dfjes  the  surety  partici- 
pate in  any  further  dividends  i3  Collier. 
Bankruptcy.'  par.  57  21,  p  291,  n,  16  (14th 
ed.  1941)).  It  has  been  held  that  If  the 
creditor  receives  dividends  from  the  bank- 
rupt estate  in  excess  of  the  amount  due  him, 
such  excess  is  held  by  him  In  trust  for  the 
surely  (Sirarf.<  v.  Fourth  National  Bank 
117  Fed  1  (8th  Clr.  1902)).  The  proposed 
amendment  codifies  the  existing  interprein- 
tlon  of  section  571  to  avoid  a  p«5sslble  future 
conflict   by  a  contrary   interpretation. 

"SECTION    4 

"Section  58a (6)   now  requires  creditors  to 
be  notified  of  the  prof>osed  compromise  of 
any  controversy  In  which  either  party  claims 
more  than  $1,000.    Before  the  .im.endment  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  by  the  Chandler  Act  of 
1938.  notice  of  all  proposed  cnmprom.ises  was 
required    to    be   given   creditors      TTie   man- 
datory provision  for  notice   in  all  cases  was 
found    to    be    burdensome,    especially    when 
small  amounts  were  Involved,    It  was  pointed 
out  that  creditors  rarely  attend  hearings  on 
such  compromises,  and  the  imposition  of  a 
minimum    on    the    amount    claimed    in    the 
contro\ersies    to   which    the    notice    require- 
ment should  apply  was  intended  to  effect  a 
desirable  economy  in  administration    (anal- 
ysis of  HR.    12889.   74th  Cong  .  2d  sess      182 
(1936n.      In    practice,    however,    the    $1,(XX) 
requirement  has  been  confusing  and  has  n.jt 
served  its  purpose  to  limn  application  of  the 
notice  requirement   to  cases  of  consequence 
Section  27  requires  the  court  to  approve  tiie 
compromise  of   any  controversy   ujxin   terms 
deemed    to    be    in    the    best    interest    of    Uie 
estate,  and  It  appears  proper  to  vest  authority 
in  the  court  t-o  determine  that  the  amount 
or  any  other  asjiect  of  the  controversy  is  of 
insufficient  importance  to  warrant   notice  to 
creditors  of  a  proposed  compromise 

"SECTION    5 

"Tbe  requirement  that  the  claims  of  peti- 
tioning creditors  be  fixed  as  to  liability  and 
liquidated  as  to  amount  was  added  by  the 
1938  amendments  to  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 
Tlie  changes  effected  by  this  amendment  were 
clearly  prompted  by  a  desire  to  simplify  the 
issues  in  contested  proceedings.  The  House 
report,  which  supported  the  amendment  of 
1938.  noted  that  'the  change  suggested  ex- 
cluded the  necessity  of  passing  upon  ar.d  de- 
termining contests  which  are  but  collateral 
to  the  principal  is.sues.'  (See  3  Collier, 
'Bankruptcy,'  par.  59.01,  p.  549  (I4th  ed,, 
1941), I 

"P»etitioning  creditors  with  contingent 
claims  even  though  provable  under  section 
i.3a(8),  have  been  properly  barred  from 
joining  in  an  involuntary  petition  for  the 
contineency  of  bankrupis  obligation  may 
be  such  as  to  render  the  riaim  iiicap.ible  t>f 
i>roof.  It  may  be  dependent  upon  an  event 
so  fortuitous  as  to  make   it  uncertain   that 


liability  will  ever  attach  {Maynard  v.  Elliott. 

283  US.  273    (1931)  I. 

■  However,  unliquidated  claims  are  in  an 
entirely  difiereiit  category.  The  liability  may 
be  ceruiin,  leavuig  only  the  amount  deter- 
mined. As  it  presently  reads,  section  Sfib 
forecloses  a  creditor  with  a  large  luiliqui- 
dated  claim — e.g..  one  for  breach  of  con- 
tract— from  Joining  in  a  petition,  although 
it  can  be  made  abundantly  clear  that  his 
claim  exceeds  the  statutory  minimum  of 
SJOO.  Indeed,  the  bjtukrupL.  by  urging 
counterclaims  against  the  apparently  liqui- 
dated claims  of  the  petitioning  creditors, 
may  remove  them  from  the  category  of  claims 
liquidated  as  to  amount'  and  procure  a 
dismissal  of  the  petition.  This  may  be  the 
result  noiv.ithstanding  the  fact  that,  even 
alter  the  counterclaims  are  allowed  in  full, 
the  petitioners'  claims  fuifill  the  statutory 
requirements.  A  determination  of  whether 
a  creditor  whose  claim  clearly  exceeds  $500 
is  an  eligible  petitioner  does  "not  appear  to 
enUill  any  serious  distraction  from  the  'prin- 
cipal issue;;. ■  The  advantage  of  simplifying 
proceedingi,  to  expedite  adjudication  or  dis- 
missal should  be  weighed  against  the  de- 
sirability of  allowing  the  rights  of  creditors 
with  unquestionable  claims  to  join  in  a  pe- 
tition notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
precise  amount  of  the  claim  has  not  vet  been 
determined. 

"The  liberalization  of  the  requirements 
respecting  petitioning  creditors  so  as  to  in- 
clude those  with  unliquidated  claims  where 
the  aggregate  of  all  the  petitimers'  claims 
satisfies  the  statutory  requirement  of  $500 
tieems  eminently  desirable  although  it  may 
require  some  small  additional  time  to  as- 
certain or  make  a  reasonable  estimate  oi  the 
minimum  .imount  of  such  claims  Claims 
which  are  Incapable  of  liquidation  or  of  a 
reasonable  estimation  without  undue  delay 
should  not  be  considered,  of  course,  in  de- 
termining compliance  with  any  requirement 
phrased  in  terms  of  a  particular  amount, 
and  the  p.-oposed  amendment  accordingly 
excludes  stich  claims  from  the  computation. 

"section  6 

"I  a  I  Tlie  first  priority  under  section  64a 
is  frequently  referred  to  as  the  administra- 
tion expense  priority.'  All  of  the  items  set 
forth  in  section  64a(l  i  are  properly  regarded 
as  'costs  a  id  expenses  of  administration  ' 
Even  as  clause  (  1  i  read  in  the  ChandJer  Act 
.imendment  of  section  64.  however,  the 
quoted  expression  did  noi  .-appear  in  the 
language  of  the  clause  until  three  separate 
Items  were  mentioned  Historically  these 
:irst  three  items  cnj,.)yed  superior  priority 
until  the  amendment  ol  1938  was  adopted 
Prior  thereto  the  expenses  of  administration, 
as  defined  in  section  64bi.T)  of  the  earlier  act. 
had  a  third  priority,  and  : he  expenses  of 
{>re8erving  the  estate  in  section  64bili  had 
a  first  priority.  The  amendment  of  1938 
lumped  both  of  these  into  section  64a(l». 
with  a  rat.Tbie  first  priority  for  all  items  thus 
included  i  iSee  3  Collier.  Bankruptcy'  par 
64.106.  pp.  2069-2077   ( I4th  ed  .   1941).) 

"Had  it  not  been  for  the  amendment  of 
1952.  however,  the  language  u.sed  might  not 
have  required  clarification  Prior  to  1952. 
when  a  !!qt  idatinp  bankruptcy  followed  a 
debtor-relief  prtceedine  and  the  fund  for 
distribution  was  not  sufficient  to  pay  the 
administration  co-ts  and  expenses  of  both 
proceedings,  the  cofets  and  expenses  of  both 
proceedings  shared  ratably  tin  re  Columbia 
Ribbon  Co..  117  F.  2d  999  ,3d  Clr.  1941); 
United  States  v.  Killorcn.  119  F  2d  364  (8th 
Clr.  1941)).  To  give  assurance  to  the  trtis- 
tee  and  others  who  administered  a  super- 
seding, liquidating  bankruptcy  that  these 
expenses  would  be  paid  first  section  64a  ( 1  t 
was  amended  to  pro\ide  that  the  expenses 
incurred  in  ?uch  a  superseding  liquidating 
tjankruptcy  would  have  a  superpnority. 
Th(  languagi'  used  gave  such  a  priority  only 
to  the  co6t«  iiid  expenses  of  admuilstratiou" 
Incurred  In  the  ensuing  bankruptcy  "over  the 
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unpaid  costs  and  expenses  of  administration' 
Incurred  in  the  superseded  proceeding 
Clearly,  this  superprlorlty  was  intended  to 
extend  over  all  of  the  Items  which,  prior  to 
tie  1938  act,  were  designated  as  preserva- 
tion items,'  as  well  as  those  items  which, 
prior  to  the  1938  act,  were  designated  as 
■cos'.s   and  expenses  '"f   administration  ' 

"The  transposition  of  the  words  'the  coets 
and  expenses  of  administration  including.'  to 
the  beginning  of  section  64a >  1  i  as  proposed 
in  the  suggested  amendment  will  make  clear 
the  Intended  result 

"(bi  The  expenses  of  petitioning  credi- 
tors who  have  obtained  an  adjudication 
after  a  contest  constitute  a  proper  cost  and 
expense  of  administration  These  expenses 
should  include  compensation  paid  to  ac- 
countants and  appraisers  whose  services 
were  necessary  In  the  case  of  Oy.er\n  v 
H>!/,  Ootshal  &  Manges  1 205  F  2d  302  1 2d 
Cir  1953  11.  the  court  disallowed  such  ex- 
penses, however,  and  sviggested  that  their 
inclusion  would  require  specif!.:  congres- 
sional action  (205  F  2d  at  302  ^  This  in- 
clusion would  be  accomplished  by  the  pro- 
posed amendment  of  section  64a(li,  which 
adds  new  language  immediately  preceding 
the   proviso 

■  SECTION    7 

"The  present  act  reqviires  the  trustee  to 
assume  or  reject  any  executory  contract,  in- 
cluding unexpired  leases  of  real  property, 
within  60  days  after  the  bankrupt's  adjudi- 
cation This  language  docs  not  give  due 
regard  to  the  contingency  that  in  many  in- 
stances the  trustee  may  not  have  been 
appointed  within  60  days  after  the  adjudi- 
cation or,  alternatively,  that  his  appoint- 
ment may  be  so  close  to  the  expiration  of  the 
60-day  period  that  he  has  inadequate  time 
to  come  to  a  considered  decision  concerning 
the  assumption  or  rejection  uf  executory  con- 
tracts. Moreover,  the  present  langtiage  fails 
to  give  due  regard  to  the  fact  that  there 
may  be  cases  in  which  no  trustee  Is  ap- 
pointed The  new  language  in  section  70b 
C'jvers  this  contingency  as  well, 

SECTION  8 

"Since  the  court  m  which  a  petition  shall 
be  filed  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
debtor  and  its  property  wherever  located  i  see 
sees  70a.  111.  311.  411,  and  611  i.  and  many 
estates  have  property  in  a  number  of  judicial 
districts,  there  seems  to  be  no  pood  reasoti 
for  the  perpetuation  of  the  residence  and 
C!ti2enship  requirements  of  the  existing 
statute  which  may  necessitate  the  engage- 
ment of  a  number  of  auctioneers  to  sell  the 
property  to  be  disposed  of,  although  one  auc- 
tioneer could  do  a  better  job.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  language  of  the  suggested  amend- 
ment to  prevent  the  engagement  of  multiple 
auctioneers  if  the  interests  of  the  estate 
would  be  better  served  A  simple  require- 
ment, limiting  the  qualifications  of  the  auc- 
tioneer to  one  who  holds  a  license  or  is  other- 
wise authorized  to  sell  in  the  place  where 
the  sale   is   to   be   conducted,   should  suffice 

SECTION   9 

"Section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  deals 
with  railroad  reorganizations.  It  now  pro- 
vides that  a  Detitlon  under  it  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  payment  to  the  clerk  of  a  filing 
lee  of  8100,  In  addition  to  the  fees  required 
to  be  collected  by  the  clerk  under  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  The  additional 
amount  Is  now  $50  and  is  paid  over  Into  the 
bankruptcy  court.  Since  railroad  reorgan- 
ization cases  are  handled  entirely  in  the  dis- 
trict court,  rather  than  the  bankruptcy  court, 
there  is  no  reason  fi.ir  the  debtor  to  pay  a 
fee  to  the  bankruptcy  court.  This  bill,  as 
introduced,  would  accordingly  eliminate  the 
language  requiring  payment  of  the  additional 
fee  for  the  bankruptcy  court.  It  should  be 
noted,  however  that  committee  amendment 
No.  3  would  retain  the  total  amotinf  now  re- 


quired by  increasing  the  amount  to  be  paid 

into  thi?  district  court  to  $150. 

"SECTION     10 

"The  present  section  160  authorizes  the 
judge  lo  appoint  additional  trustees.  Un- 
der set"  ion  161  the  Judge  is  directed  to  hold 
a  hearing  on  notice,  at  which,  pursuant  to 
section  162.  the  Judge  may  hear  objections 
to  the  retention  in  office  of  a  trustee  upon 
the  gr(  und  that  he  is  not  qualified  or  not 
disinte  ested  as  provided  In  section  158  of 
the  ac:  In  the  event  that  after  such  a 
he:ir;r4  is  held  the  Judge  appoints  addi- 
tional trustees  or  appoints  substitute 
trustees,  there  is  no  requirement  that  an- 
other hearing  be  held.  To  be  sure,  any 
party  n  the  interest  can  make  a  motion 
to  remove  an  additional  or  substitute 
trustee,  other  than  one  appointed  for  the 
purposes  in  section  189,  on  the  ground  that 
such  person  is  not  disinterested  as  provided 
m  sect.ons  156  and  158.  The  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  feels,  however,  that 
there  would  be  less  stigma  attached  to  re- 
moval if  a  statutory  hearing  Is  provided  for, 
than  if  a  special  motion  has  to  be  made 
for  removal. 

"The  amendment  is  a  desirable  one  since 
it  will  conform  the  practice  followed  In  the 
case  ol  the  initial  appointment  of  trustees 
to  those  cases  where  additional  or  substitute 
trustees  are  appointed. 

"SECTION     11 

"The  amendment  eliminates  the  require- 
ment that  a  notice  of  hearing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  applications  for  allowance  be 
given  to  any  class  of  creditors  or  stockhold- 
ers which  is  not  accorded  partic'.pntion  un- 
der the  plan,  as  confirmed  by  the  court.  It 
should  be  noted  that  such  a  plan  will  have 
been  processed  under  the  scrutiny  of  the 
jiidge  iiiid  in  conformity  with  all  of  the  pro- 
tective requirements  of  chapter  X.  Once  a 
plan  has  been  confirmed,  eliminating  partic- 
ipation on  the  part  of  any  class  of  creditors 
or  stockholders,  notice  as  to  applications 
for  allowance  is  purely  academic  and,  in  the 
Interest  of  economy,  should  be  eliminated. 
The  typical  situation,  of  course.  Is  one  In 
which  .1  corporation  is  found  to  be  insol- 
vent ard  no  provision  for  stockholder  par- 
ticipation Is  contained  in  the  confirmed 
plan.  No  useful  purpose  is  served  by  giv- 
ing such  a  group  or  class  notice  of  applica- 
tions for  allowanf-e. 

"SECTIONS    12    AND    13 

Thef«  amendments,  procedural  In  char- 
acter, t.dd  a  new  provision  that  copies  of 
plans  and  alterations  and  modifications  of 
plans,  together  with  notices  of  hearings 
thereon,  shall  be  mailed  to  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission. 

"As  presently  enacted,  section  265a(6) 
provide?  that  the  clerk  shall  submit  to  the 
Securit.es  and  Exchange  Commission  the  or- 
ders approving  any  plan  or  plans,  together 
with  copies  of  such  plans.  The  Commission 
suggests,  however,  that  the  receipt  of  a  copy 
of  the  plan  after  an  order  has  already  been 
entered  approving  such  plan  is  too  late  and 
that  It  would  be  helpful  If  the  Commission 
could  receive  copies  of  the  plan  and  notices 
of  hearing  thereon  in  advance  of  orders 
approving  tiiem.  Where  the  scheduled  in- 
debtedness does  not  exceed  $3  million,  there 
IS  no  reqviirement  that  the  Commission  be 
suppliel  with  a  copy  of  the  plan  until  after 
the  court  has  approved  it.  This  amendment 
would  alter  the  existing  practice  to  conform 
with  the  request  made  by  the  Commission. 

"SECTION     14 

"The  use  of  the  elided  words  'securities  of 
or'  seems  to  have  been  Inadvertent.  The 
word  c. aims'  is  sufficiently  inclusive  to  make 
adequate  provision  for  what  was  Intended. 
Where  securities  are  issued  for  existing  se- 
curities of  a  debtor,  which  securities  consist 
cf  stock,  there  seems  to  be  no  Justification 
for  exempting  the  exchange  from  the  pro- 


visions of  section  5  of   the  Securitie.s  Act  of 
1933. 

"Judicial  and  agency  recommendations 
"Although  the  Judicial  Conference  has  not 
yet  taken  action  on  the  entire  bill.  It  was 
submitted  to  the  Bankruptcy  Committee  of 
the  Conference,  and  all  of  its  members  have 
signified  that  they  have  no  objection  to  the 
bill.  In  addition,  the  Conference  haa  spe- 
cifically recommended  the  Inclusion  of  the 
amendments  to  sections  21d  and  48c. 

"The  bill  was  also  referred  to  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  which  limited  its 
comments  to  the  matters  within  its  cog- 
nizance as  contained  In  sections  10^  14  of  the 
bill.  The  Commission  favors  the  enactment 
of  these  sections  with  the  modification  of 
section  11  which  Is  made  by  committee 
amendment  No.  4." 


CRITERIA  AND  MEANS  FOR  ABAT- 
ING OBJECTIONABLE  AIRCRAFT 
NOISE 

The  bill  '  S.  3138 1  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  provide 
for  research  to  determine  criteria  and 
means  for  abating  objectionable  aircraft 
noise  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatties  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
312  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  Is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  i 

"NOISE    ABATEMENT    RE.SEARCH 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct, 
and  encourage,  cooperate  with,  and  render 
assistance  to,  other  appropriate  public  or 
private  agencies  or  organisations  in  the  con- 
duct of  research  to  determine  means  for 
establishing  practical  aircraft  noise  criteria 
and  for  abating  objectionable  aircraft  noise 
For  the  purpKJse  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  the  Administrator  may 
make  grants,  contracts,  or  other  arrange- 
ments without  regard  to  sections  3648  and 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  USC  529 
and  41  U.S.C.  5)." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port I  No.  1998 ».  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  research  to 
determine  criteria  and  means  for  abating 
objectionable  aircraft  noise  Specifically, 
section  312  of  the  act  would  be  amended  to 
direct  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  to  conduct  and  encourage  re- 
search In  an  effort  to  determine  what  means 
and  criteria  can  be  employed  to  reduce,  and 
hop)efully,  eliminate  objectionable  aircraft 
noise. 

This  measure  would  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator to  conduct  such  research  within 
the  Agency.  Jointly  In  cooperation  with  any 
public  or  private  agency,  or  through  outside 
grants,  contracts,  or  other  arrangements 
Such  grants  and  contracts  would  be  author- 
ized notwithstanding  the  provisions  in  sec- 
tions 3648  and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 
Section  3648  relates  to  the  prohibition 
against  the  advances  of  public  funds  unless 
sjjeclflcally  authorized  by  the  appropriation 
concerned.  Section  3709  concerns  the  re- 
quirement for  advertisements  for  proposals 
for  purchases  and  contracts  for  supplies  and 
services  for  Government  departments. 
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DISCUSSION 

This  counti-y  can  be  deservedly  proud  of 
having  the  flieet,  safest,  and  mnet  efficient 
air  transportation  system  In  the  world.  The 
great  beneflta  which  have  accrued  to  every 
citizen  and  e-  ery  sector  of  the  economy  are 
self-evident.  This  great  system  !,'<  available 
to  the  military  to  meet  critical  defen.se  needs 
in  times  of  emergency:  it  ha.s  expedites!  the 
delivery  of  mail:  has  reduced  tlie  niefisure- 
ment  of  great  distances  from  weeks  and  days 
to  hours  and  minuter  it  has  immeasurably 
Increa-sed  the  mobility  of  our  people  ar.d 
has  permitted  the  movement  of  vast  numbers 
of  person."!  a}-id  qiianfitie*  of  goods  which 
previ(.iisly    wi.s   Impossible   or    in; practicable. 

A  i>ollC7  of  continued  encouragement,  de- 
velopment, »nd  perfection  of  our  air 
transportatio'i  system  l«  one  with  which 
few  will  take  laeue  However.  In  executing 
such  a  policy,  we  cannot  callously  igntire 
the  hardships  which  aviation  progress  has 
Imposed  upon  those  living  in  areas  adjacent 
to  or  in  <lo6e  proximity  to  airports. 
Progress  prod  .iced  our  great  turbine-powered 
air  fleet;  it  also  produced  objectionable 
noise.  It  Is  n  simple  matter  for  those  who 
are  not  confronted  with  the  problem  to  dis- 
miss It  lightly — to  sny  this  is  "the  price  which 
must  be  paid  for  progress  '  Your  committee 
is  convinced  that  such  an  attitude  wuuld 
not  prevail  11  those  who  hold  It  could  ex- 
perience, if  only  for  a  short  period,  the 
anxiety,  sleepless  hours,  shattered  windows, 
and  falling  dishes  which  the  neighbors  of  a 
number  of  airports  experience  daily — to  the 
latter,  who  must  shoulder  that  part  of  the 
burden  of  paying,  the  price  of  progress  is 
Indeed  high.  The  Senator  from  New  York,  a 
member  of  your  committee  and  sponsor  of 
this  bill,  understands  their  situation  well. 
In  testifying  before  us  he  said: 

"In  the  first  place,  when  you  live  near 
an  airport  this  noise  Is  not  merely  8  or  7 
times  a  day.  It  is  every  6  or  7  minutes.  The 
noise  heard  Is  .i  huge  rumble  which  Increases 
to  a  roar.  As  the  plane  goes  overhead  all 
conversations  are  Interrupted,  the  windows 
begin  to  ratlll^  radio,  television,  and  other 
electrical  appliances  react,  the  household 
pets  grow  alarmed,  and  any  young  children 
In  the  house  ere  either  awakened  or  fright- 
ened, or  both.  For  those  who  live  In  rtira! 
areas,  the  reactions  are  the  same,  with  the 
additional  factor  of  extreme  annoyance  to  all 
livestock." 

C''>0 'EaATION     NFCES.SART 

Until  research  discovers  an  ade<, uate  solu- 
tion, contiiiue<l  maxiimim  cooperation  he- 
tween  local.  Slate,  and  federal  uuihonties. 
airport  operators,  airlines,  airframe,  and  en- 
gine manufacturers  is  essential  to  the  alle- 
viation of  the  noise  problem.  Each  has  a 
ntal  Interest,  ind  a  clear  responsibility,  in 
assuring  that  every  effort  is  made  to  effect  a 
satisfactory  solution. 

Testifying  to  this  point,  Senator  Keating 
stated: 

"The  airports  are  of  course,  directly  in- 
volved themse:ves  In  the  Orlggs  decision 
last  March,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
agency  opemting  an  airport  was  liable  for 
compensation  o  property  owners  when  low 
flights  make  their  land  so  useless  as  to  con- 
stitute a  'takirg  of  this  property  for  ptiblic 
use.  Since  then  there  have  been  many  simi- 
lar suits  filed  against  other  airports  As  a 
result  of  the  d='clslon.  every  airport  Is  under 
great  pressure  to  establish  regulations  and 
controls  which  will  deal  more  effectively  with 
noise.  Each  o^e  Is  now  worried  about  the 
huge  financial  burden  which  mipht  easily 
accrue  from  future  litigaiim. 

"Local  oflicU.ls  and  niunicipal  and  State 
agencies  are  also  concerned.  They  will  cer- 
tainly want  to  concentrate  on  strict  zoning 
policies,  both  iiround  airports  now  in  exist- 
ence, and  around  those  which  are  currently 
being  planned.  They  wiU  wish  to  consider 
zone  changes  v,hich  will  recl.-tsstfy  laud  and 
critical  areas  near  airports  from  residential 


to  industrial  or  recreational  uses  This 
usually  would  not  inflict  losses  on  the  prop- 
erly owners.  In  fact.  U  could  perhaps  be 
earned  out  under  the  sponsorship  of  urban 
renewal.  In  any  case,  at  the  very  least,  the 
Federal  Government  should  not  permit  a 
Federal  agency  to  participate  in  land  devel- 
r>pmenl  programs  which  are  not  compatible 
Willi  adjacent  airpirt  v;tiUzatlon." 

f    .:     .i.VG    rKDER\L    AfTHOBITT    AND    NOI3E 
ABATTMENT     EFf  ORT3 

The  Federal  A\iaiion  Agency  if  charced 
with  the  Federal  responsibility  f  .r  aF!i..nng 
the  safe  use  of  the  Nation's  airways  It 
presently  has  certain  authorities  relating  to 
the  field  of  noise  abatement  For  example, 
section  307(C)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  authorizes  the  Agency  to  Issue  air 
traffic  regulations  designed  to  protect  i>er- 
sons  and  property  on  the  ground.  Section 
312(a)  authorizes  the  Administrator  to 
formulate  policies  for  the  orderly  develop- 
ment and  use  of  the  navigable  airspace  and 
for  the  orderly  development  and  location  of 
landing  areas.  In  addition,  section  312(c) 
authorizes  research  fuid  development  to  im- 
prove aircraft,  and  related  equipment,  such 
research  as  may  be  necessiiry  to  meet  the 
needs  for  safe  and  efficient  navigation  and 
f;ir  traffic  control:  and  de\elopment  of  avia- 
tion systems  and  devices.  Pursuant  to  these 
authorities,  the  Agency  ha.s,  among  other 
things,  adopted  air  traffic  control  procedures 
in  certain  areas  designed  to  minimize  ob- 
jectionable noise.  Although  it  has  been 
criticized  for  not  promulgating  more  severe 
regulations  in  this  area,  the  Agency,  and 
your  committee  believes  quite  Justifiably,  has 
refused  approval  of  any  procedure  where  a 
possibility  exists  that,  in  so  doing,  the  safety 
of  those  in  the  air  or  on  the  ground  would 
be  compromised. 

The  Agency,  in  testimony  on  this  measure 
before  youj  committee,  reviewed  in  some  de- 
tail how  it  has  employed  existing  authorities 
with  respect  to  noise  abatement  efforts 
stating: 

'  Tlie  obvious  approach  to  minimizing  the 
problem  of  aircraft  noise  is  to  reduce  noise 
at  its  source.  Our  current  Jet  powerplants 
evolved  from  those  Introduced  by  the  mili- 
tary services.  Nutse  was  not  considered  as 
a  prim.vry  parameter  In  the  de.'^ign  of  these 
engines.  As  a  result,  in  civil  application. 
noise  had  to  be  approached  from  an  after  the 
fact'  viewpoint.  The  \ast  sums  spent  m  the 
design  and  prtxluctlon  of  noise  fuppresslon 
devices  for  engines  have  not  resulted  in 
really  substantial  reduction  of  noise  at  Its 
source,  although  the  devices  in  use  are  cer- 
tainly helpful,  A  more  effective  solution 
may  lie  In  the  area  of  compressor  design  or 
modification  of  current  engines  Along  this 
line,  the  newly  created  aircraft  develupment 
aervice  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  is 
finalizing  arrangements  with  NASA  and  in- 
dtistry  to  Initiate  a  program  for  the  cxplora- 
atlon  of  these  p'>f!-!bi!ltles 

One  frustrating  factor  m  all  work  with 
ii'.i.se  reduction  is  that  as  en-;!nes  get  larger 
and  more  powerful  they  also  get  more  noisy. 
Fully  meeting  the  problem  of  noise  reduc- 
tion at  the  source,  therefore,  requires  that 
planning  for  future  powerplants  include  in- 
tegral planning  for  nr^lre  reduction.  The 
Agency's  aircraft  development  service  Is  at- 
tacking ihl.-:  problem  in  conjunction  with  the 
effort  to  de\elop  suitable  powerplants  for  a 
supersonic  transport  Sume  »600.000  ha.' 
been  programed  in  the  supersonic  transport 
engine  component  research  program  to  re- 
duce engine  noi.te 

■  Beyond  the  area  of  direct  attack  on  the 
problem  Ihrjugh  nuise  reduction  at  Its 
source,  lie  the  possibilities  of  reducing  or 
minimizing  the  effect  of  noise  on  people 
Here  again,  the  complexities  of  the  problem 
must  not  be  discounted.  For  example,  we 
know  that  while  overall  sound  pressure  levels 
generated  by  Jet  aircraft  are  no  greater  than 
those  generated  by  piston -powered  aircraft. 


the  subjective  reaction  of  airport  neighbors 
is  much  i;reater  when  Jet  noise  Is  Imposed 
on  them.  We  do  not  yet  know  precisely  why 
this  Is  BO.  The  Agency  and  NASA  have 
Jointly  funded  a  contractual  program  of 
some  $100,000  to  estabhsh  new  pr^«c«lures 
for  evaluating  loudiiess  and  noisiness  from 
this  subjective  vie*p  nni.  The  compleUon 
of  this  contract  is  stheduied  fur  the  end  of 
this  calendar  year,  with  an  mterim  report 
due  in  September.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
research  Mrill  result  in  a  rev.sed  noise  scale, 
one  of  thf  several  prerequ.sr.es  t  j  the  estab- 
llsiiment  of  noise  standards  which  will  l>e 
useful  to  aircraft  manufacturers.  airxKirt  op- 
erators, fend  gDvernmental  agencies  at  all 
levels. 

"If  we  do  not  yet  have  specific  Inlorma- 
tlon  about  individual  reaction  to  noise,  it 
goes  without  saying  that  we  do  not  know 
enough  about  group  or  community  reac- 
tions. As  another  step  t  /ward  cieveiopmcnt 
of  an  eflt^ctive  noise  standard,  we  are  now 
evaluatln;  a  proposed  study  which  would 
establish  a  disturbance  annoyance  curve. 
Such  dati.  would  assist  in  defining  commu- 
nity acceptance  to  certain  n  D.se  levels  in  tha 
viCinlty  o:  airports. 

"In  addition  to  learning  -nore  about  re- 
actions to  noise,  we  are  seeking  detailed  in- 
formation about  the  noise-creatnag  char- 
acteristics of  particular  aircraft  under 
varying  operating  conditions.  We  have 
funded  a  program  In  the  amount  of  some 
$40,000  to  obtain  actual  noise  contours  of 
different  commercial  aircraft.  The  contours 
will  Include  takeoff  and  landing  profiles  of 
the  aircraft  concerned,  and  will  thus  provide 
information  as  to  noise  characteristics  of 
specific  aircraft  under  actual  operating  con- 
ditions. This  information  will  be  useful  to 
planners  in  identifying  specific  noiae-sensl- 
tlve  areas  which  may  be  expected  as  a  result 
of  operating  particular  types  of  aircraft  at 
a  particulur  airport.  The  information  will 
be  compih-d  in  a  document  to  replace  our 
current  Noise  Abatement  Planning  Guide 
issued  in  1960.  The  revised  document  is 
scheduled  for  completion  in  October  1962, 
"The  promulgation  of  standards  for  evalu- 
ating acceptable  levels  of  noise  is  only  a 
part,  although  a  very  difficult  part,  of  a 
comprehen,5lve  approach  to  the  problem. 
There  remains,  for  cxampl",  the  establish- 
ment of  airport  location  and  layout  guides, 
land-use  planning  standards,  flight  proce- 
dures, and  traffic  control  device?;  which  will 
be  necessary  to  conform  existing  practice  to 
the  noise  standards  which  may  l>e  estab- 
lished. The  Agency  is.  in  varying  degrees. 
Involved  in  each  of  these  areas  at  the  present 
time. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"We  are  engaged  in  a  number  of  programs, 
formal  auG  informal,  designed  to  provide 
guidance  to  other  Federal  agencies,  airport 
authorities,  and  local  planning  and  zoning 
commissions  In  order  that  new  filrports  can 
be  kept  away  from  residential  areas  and 
that  new  residential  areas  can  be  kept  at  a 
proper  distance  fr^m  airports  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  aviation  industry,  we  have 
published  a  manual  of  flight  procedures 
which  stre.'.s  proper  throttle  and  flap  man- 
agement, climb  and  approach  techniques. 
maiieuverii^g  speeds,  and  other  aircraft  op- 
erating procedures  designed  s-peciScally  for 
noise-abatement  purposes.  Under  our  au- 
thority to  promulgate  air  traffic  rules,  we 
have  issued  rules  regarding  traffic  patterns, 
approach  and  takeoff  procedures,  and  prefer- 
entia;  runway  designation?  The  latter  des- 
ipnation  requires  that,  safety  permitting, 
pilots  use  certain  prcferentia;  runways  which 
direct  nijproachmg  and  departing  aircraft 
over  uninhabited  or  more  thinly  populated 
areas. 

"The  committee  may  be  arsured  that  the 
programs  now  underway  to  achieve  sub- 
stantial  reductions    in    aircraft    noise    and. 
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hopefvilly.   to  permit  establishment  of  noise 
standards  will    be   rigorously    pursued  " 

CONCLUSION 

Regulations  affecting  flight,  holding,  and 
approach  patterns,  minimum  ceilings  and 
other  air  traffic  control  procedures,  the  im- 
plementation of  more  adequate  zoning  re- 
strictions, and  similar  efforts  can  unques- 
tionably provide  a  measure  of  relief  from 
objectionable  aircraft  noise.  Your  commit- 
tee, however.  Is  convinced  that  if  an  ultimate 
solution  Is  to  be  found,  maximum  effort  and 
attention  must  be  focused  on  the  source  of 
the  problem:  the  aircraft  engine  The  ave- 
nue of  solution  is  research.  This  measure 
will  clarify  and  make  unmistakably  clear  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency's  statutory  duty  to 
conduct,  encourage,  and  cooperate  with 
others  in  such  a  research  effort 

Your  committee  recognizes  the  severity  of 
the  noise  problems  and  the  hardship  which 
It  imfjoses  on  airport  neighbors  Words  ex- 
pressing the  Congress  deep  sympathy  and 
understanding  of  these  hardships  will  not 
alleviate  them  While  we  can  neither  ban 
the  airplane  nor  legislate  noise  out  of  exist- 
ence, passage  of  this  bill  will  represent  an 
afHrmatlve.  and  your  committee  believes  a 
substantial  step  toward  solution  of  this 
critical  and  complex  problem.  Accordingly. 
your  committee  strongly  urges  rs  favorable 
consideration 


HARPERS  FERRY  NATIONAL  HIS- 
TORICAL PARK 

The  bill  « S.  3566 1  lo  change  the  name 
of  Harpers  Peny  National  Monument  to 
Harpers  Ferry  National  Historical  Park 
was  considered,  ordered  lo  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Harpers  Ferry  National  Monument  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  Jorovide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Harjjers  Ferry  National  Monument  ".  approved 
June  30,  1944  (58  Stat  645).  shall  hereafter 
be  known  as  Harpers  Ferry  National  His- 
torical Park,  and  any  law.  regulation,  docu- 
ment, or  record  of  the  United  States  in 
which  such  monument  is  designated  or  re- 
ii-rred  to  under  the  name  of  Harpers  Ferry 
National  Monument  shall  be  held  to  refer 
to  such  moDviment  under  and  by  the  name 
of  Harpers  Ferry  National  Historical  Park. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  conserit  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  1999',  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  ihf  Record. 
as  follows 

BAf  KC.ROt'ND 

Harpers  Ferry  has  been  the  site  of  his- 
torical significance  in  various  periods  of 
American  history  While  it  is  probably  best 
known  for  John  Brown's  raid  in  1859  and 
for  Civil  War  battles  and  events.  It  was  also 
a  site  of  importance   In   other  f>eriods 

President  George  Washington  selected 
Harpers  Ferry  as  a  site  for  a  Federal  ar.senal 
,.nd  armory  because  of  its  proximity  to 
waterpwer,  iron  and  charcoal,  and  water 
transportation   to   the   District   of   Columbia 

In  the  1830's  it  was  the  goal  of  builders  of 
competing  transportation  agencies  racing  to 
establish  service  to  the  valley  of  the  Ohio 
River  and  the  West — a  race  ultimately  won 
by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  when  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal  was  terminated 
at  Cumberland.  Md 
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Brown's  raid  In  1859  was  a  forerunner 
Civil  War.  which  followed  in  a  year 
half  Harpers  Ferry  was  seized  early 
war  by  Stonewall  Jackson,  who  cap- 
i  treasure  in  railroad  equipment  and 
■s  for  tlie  South  It  was  captured 
n  1862  by  Jackson  as  a  pan  uf  Con- 
e  strategy  in  Lee's  ill-fated  attempt 
ide  the  North.  It  served  as  a  Union 
3ase  in  later  years  of  the  war. 
committee  is  in  agreement  with  the 
ment  of  the  Interior  that  the  500-acre 
■oon  to  be  e.xpanded  to  1,500  acres, 
be  more  appropriately  designated  as 
jnal  historical  park  than  as  a  na- 
monument. 


UINTAH  AND  OURAY  RESERVATION, 
UTAH 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS  1924'  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
27.  19o0  '68  Stat.  868'  with  respect  to 
the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Reservation  in 
Utah  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, with  an  amendment,  on  page  2, 
hne  3  after  the  word  process",  to  in- 
sert "while  -sucii  stock  remains  in  the 
ownership  of  the  original  stockholder 
or  his  heirs  or  legatees,";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read ; 

Be  u  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repres-'ntativea  of  the  United  States  of 
A^'rienca  m  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
10  of  -.he  Act  of  August  27,  1954  (68  Stat. 
868  ,  IS  aniended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following. 

"The  stock  of  any  corjxDratlon  organized 
by  the  mixedblood  group  for  the  purpose 
cf  empioweriuL;  the  ofHcers  of  such  corpora- 
tion tr  act  as  the  authorized  representatives 
of  said  mixedblood  group  in  the  Joint  man- 
agement with  the  tribe  and  in  the  distri- 
bution and  unadjudicated  or  unliquidated 
claims  asrainst  the  United  States,  all  gas,  oil, 
and  niinernl  rights  of  every  kind,  and  all 
other  assets  not  susceptible  to  equitable 
and  practicable  distribution  shall  not  be 
subjeci  to  mortgage  pledge,  hypothecation. 
levy,  execution,  attachment  or  other  similar 
process,  while  such  stock  remains  In  the 
owners.Tip  of  the  original  stockholder  or  his 
hpirs  or  legatees,  but  the  interest  of  stock- 
holdpr?  in  any  distribution  by  such  corpora- 
tiiin  shall  be  subject  to  the  usual  processes 
of  "he    pw." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
for  ft  third  readiiic.  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
a.-k  uiianimou.s  consent  to  have  printed 
ill  the  Recokd  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port 'No.  2000'.  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

Thpre  beme  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  oidered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.':,  follows 

PURPOSE     Of      THE     BILL 

The  purpose  ol  S  1924.  as  amended,  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Moss,  Is  to  amend  the 
Uintah  and  Ouray  Reservation  Termination 
Act  of  August  27.  1954  168  Stat.  868),  which 
provided  inter  alia  for  the  division  of  Ute 
tribal  assets  between  the  mixedblood  and 
the  fu.lblood  members  and  the  termination 
of  Federal  trust  over  the  property  of  the 
mixedi  lood  members 

NEED 

Section  10  of  the  Termination  Act  excepted 
from  the  division  and  retained  In  common 
ownership  all  mineral  rights  and  all  claims 
against  the  United  States  The  tribal  busi- 
ness council   continues  to  manage  the   un- 


divided property  of  the  fuUbloods  whereas 
the  mlxedbloods  organized  the  Ute  Devel- 
opment Corp  to  handle  their  assets  and  to 
distribute  income  from  the  undivided  tril»l 
projDcrty  still  owned  jouitly  by  the  fullbioods 
and  mixed bloxls 

In  order  to  insure  that  the  mlxedbloods 
coriK>ratlon  st<jck  may  not  be  loet  by  being 
offered  as  security  for  minor  debts.  S  1924 
provides  that  so  long  as  the  stock  remains 
In  the  ownership  of  the  original  stfx-kholder 
or  his  heirs  or  legatees  it  will  not  be  subject 
to  mortgage,  hypotliecation,  execution,  or 
similar  process.  It  provides,  however,  that 
the  Income  from  the  stock  .shall  t>e  subjecl 
to  the  usual  pr(>cess  of  law 

The  committee  was  Hssured  that  this  legis- 
lation win  not  be  in  conflict  with  Utah 
statutory  law  and  will  not  affect  any  trans- 
actions that  may  have  taken  place  before 
Its  enactment. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  AIRCRAFT 
ACCIDENTS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S  962'  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  19.58  as  amended  to  aid  llie 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  m  the  investma- 
tion  of  aircraft  accidents,  and  for  other 
purposes  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Aflfairs,  with  amendments,  on  page  2.  line 
1,  after  the  word  "aircraft,  '  to  insert 
"at  the  time  of  the  accident  who  dies 
as  a  result  of  the  accident.";  in  line  23. 
after  the  word  "aircraft '.  to  insert  at 
the  time  of  the  accident,  who  die  as  a 
result  of  the  accident,";  on  page  3.  at  the 
beginning  of  line  14,  to  strike  out  "au- 
thorized, where  appropriate,"  and  insert 
"authorized"';  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
word  "any"",  to  strike  out  "conditional 
or  unconditional";  in  line  16.  after  the 
word  "of",  to  .strike  out  "services  '  and 
insert  "services,  where  appropriate.  ".  and 
In  line  17.  after  the  word  "Act.",  to  in- 
.sert  "For  adequate  compensation,  by 
sale,  lease,  or  otherwise,  the  Board,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  i.s  authorized 
to  dispose  of  any  such  personal  property 
or  interest  therein:  Provided.  That  such 
disposition  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  Federal  Property  and  .Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amend- 
ed."; so  as  to  make  the  bill  lead 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre.ientatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled .  That  section 
701(c)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"In  carrying  out  Its  duties  under  this  title, 
the  Board  Is  authorized  to  examine  and  test 
to  the  extent  necessary  any  civil  aircraft, 
aircraft  engine,  propeller,  appliance,  or  prop- 
erty aboard  an  aircraft,  affected  by.  or  in- 
volved in,  an  accident  in  air  commerce.  In 
the  case  of  any  fatal  accident,  the  Board  is 
authorized  to  examine  the  remains  of  any 
deceased  person  aboard  the  aircraft  at  the 
time  of  the  accident,  who  dies  as  a  result 
of  the  accident,  and  to  conduct  autopsies  or 
such  other  tests  thereof  as  may  be  necessary 
to  the  Investigation  of  the  accident" 

Sbc.  2.  Section  701(d)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  Is  amended  to  read 

"AniCRAFT 

"(d)  Any  civil  aircraft,  aircraft  engine,  pro- 
peller, appliance,  or  property  aboard  an  air- 
craft, affected  by.  or  involved  in,  an  accident 
in  air  commerce,  shall  be  preserved  in  ac- 
cordance with,  and  shall  not  be  moved  ex- 
cept In  accordance  with,  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board   " 
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Sec.  3.  Section  1105  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  first  sentence  thereof  the  following 

"The  Board  may  avail  itself  of  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
and  of  any  investigatory  or  Intelligence 
agency  of  the  United  States  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  activities  of  any  person  in  con- 
nection with  an  aircraft  accident.  The 
Board  may  avail  iuelf  of  the  assistance  of 
any  medical  t.gency  of  the  United  States  in 
the  conduct  or  such  autopsies  or  tests  on  the 
remains  of  deceased  persons  aboard  the  air- 
craft at  the  time  of  the  accident,  who  die  as 
a  result  of  the  accident,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  aid  the  Board  in  the  investigation  of  an 
aircraft  accident." 

Sec.  4  Section  902  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  thereto  a  new  sub- 
section (1)  to  read: 

"I.'VTEarFRENCE    WITH    AIRCRAIT    ACCIDENT 
INVESTIGATION 

"(I)  Any  person  who  knowingly  and  with- 
out authority  removes,  conceals,  or  withholds 
any  part  of  a  civil  aircraft  Involved  in  an  ac- 
cident, or  any  property  which  wa.s  aboard 
such  aircraft  at  the  time  of  the  accident, 
shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  no  less  than  $100 
nor  more  than  «5.000.  or  Imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both." 

Sec  5.  Section  203  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
.^ct  of  1058  Is  amended  by  adding  thereto  a 
new  subsection  (c)  to  read: 

"ACCEPTANOr   OF   DONATION.S 

"(c)  The  Board,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States.  Is  authorized  to  accept  any  gift  or 
donation  of  money  or  p>ersonal  property,  or 
of  services,  where  appropriate,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  its  functions  under  title  VII  of  tills 
Act.  For  adequate  compensation,  by  .-..ue. 
lease,  or  otherwise,  the  Board,  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  Is  authorized  to  dispose 
of  any  such  personal  projjerty  or  Interest 
therein:  Provided.  That  such  disposition  shall 
be  made  in  accordance  with  the  Federal 
Property  and  .Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port <No  2001  • .  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  or  ti:e  bill 

The  bUl  woud  amend  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  so  as  to  clarify  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board'f  authority  to  conduct  investi- 
gations of  aircraft  accidents.  More  specifi- 
cally. It  would  provide  the  Board  with  ex- 
press statutory  authority  to  do  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Examine  and  test  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary all  component  parts  of  the  aircraft  and 
property  aboard  the  aircraft; 

2.  Examine  and  conduct  autopsies  or  stich 
other  tests  as  nay  be  necessary  in  the  case 
of  any  fatal  accident; 

3.  Request  assistance  of  any  medical 
agency  of  the  United  States  in  the  conduct 
of  medical  exsmalnations  and  tests  neces- 
sary to  the  ln\estlgatlon  of  the  accident: 

4  Reque."5t  assistance  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  or  any  investigatory 
agency  of  the  Jnited  States  with  respect  to 
an  Investigatioi  of  the  activities  of  any  per- 
son In  connection  with  the  accident. 

5.  Provide  cr  mlnal  penalties  for  removing. 
concealing,    or    withholding    any    part    of    a 


civil  aircraft  involved  in  an  accident,  or  any 
property  aboard  the  aircraft;  and 

6  Authorize  the  Board,  on  t)chalf  of  the 
United  states,  where  appropriate,  to  accept 
gifts  of  money  other  personal  property,  and 
services  in  connection  with  the  investiga- 
tion of  any  accident 

NEED   foR   THE   L  Et.ISLATluN 

Under  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958. 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  is  vested  with 
the  statutory  responsibility  to  investigate 
aircraft  accidents  and  make  determinations 
as  U:i  probable  cause  It  condurt,<:  its  acci- 
dent investigation  functions  pursuant  to 
section  701  of  the  act  and  the  general  grant 
of  authoritj  contained  m  .sectisin  2CH  v^hich 
empowers  the  Board  to  perform  such  acts 
and  to  conduct  such  invPsMgatlons  as  it 
deems  necessary  in  the  execution  of  lt«  stat- 
utory duties  The  amendments  proposed 
In  S.  962  would  provide  the  Boara  with  ex- 
press statutory  authority  in  certain  critical 
areas  and  facilitate  it*  accident  investiga- 
tion functions. 

An  area  of  particular  importance  Ui  ac- 
curate determinations  of  probable  cause  in- 
volves post  mortem  examinations  Such 
examinations  may  prove  e.^pecially  helpful 
where  the  evidence  a.'sembled  .suggests  that 
a  crewmembcr  may  have  been  incapacitated 
at  the  time  of  the  accident.  An  examination, 
for  example,  might  indicate  that  excessive 
amounts  of  carbon  monoxide  were  present 
In  the  bodies  of  the  occupants  of  the  aircraft 
and  thus  suggest  a  malfunctioning  of  the 
heater  or  similar  mechanical  failure.  In 
those  Instances  where  tliere  are  no  survivors 
to  an  accident,  a  medical  analysis  relative  to 
the  severity  and  seqnenre  of  injuries  and 
burns  suffered  by  the  occupants  could  pro- 
vide valuable  information  with  respect  to  the 
attitude  and  velocity  of  the  aircraft  at  the 
time  of  impact  on  the  ground  and  whether 
the  aircraft  was  on  fire  Immediately  prior 
to  impact.  For  example,  numerous  fractures 
of  the  lower  extrenuties  of  a  deceased  occu- 
pant generally  indicate  that  the  aircraft 
struck  the  ground  with  considerable  forward 
velocity,  numerous  fractures  of  the  spine 
with  lesser  occurrences  of  fractures  <>!  the 
lower  extremities  and  skull  generally  indi- 
cate that  the  aircraft  struck  the  ground  with 
a  lower  forward  velocity  and  a  greater  ver- 
tical velocity.  When  correlated  with  infor- 
mation concerning  the  structural  damage  to 
the  aircraft,  the  medical  information  derned 
from  post  mortem  examinations  can  assist 
materially  In  providing  a  clearer  picture  of 
what  occurred. 

In  testimony  before  your  committee,  the 
Board  reviewed  specific  instances  where  In- 
formation obtained  through  p<jst  morto/n 
examinations  proved  Invaluable,  stating: 

"Past  experience  has  shown  that  post  mor- 
tem examinations  and  toxKoioglcai  studies 
performed  on  decea.-ed  flight  crew  members 
and  pas.sengers  can  lurnish  much  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  probable  cause  of  an 
accident.  This  was  borne  out  by  the  case 
of  the  airliner  which  crashed  near  Bolivia. 
N.C  .  in  1960.  The  condition  of  the  body  of 
a  passenger  found  several  miles  from  the 
main  wreckage  site  yielded  the  first  definite 
clues  as  to  the  cause  of  the  accident  which 
was  later  substantiated  by  examination  of 
the  wreckage  The  probable  cauie  found  by 
the  Bt.iard  was  the  detonation  of  dynamite 
within  the  passenger  cabin  In  several  ac- 
cidents involving  small  private  planes  dur- 
ing 1959  and  1960,  toxicological  studies  of  tis- 
sues of  the  deceased  pilots  showed  alcoholic 
intoxication  as  a  causative  factor  In  two 
small  airplane  accidents  evidence  of  pilot 
incapacitation  prior  to  the  crash  was  givei; 
by  witnesses  in  the  airplanes  and  stibsequent 
p>ost -mortem  examination  brought  out  the 
e.xisteiice  of  severe  coronary  atherosclerosis 
"In  addition  post  mortem  examinations  of 
flight   crew   memt>ers   over    the   past    2   or   3 


years  have  revealed  the  presence  of  pre- 
viously undetected  cases  of  moderate  to  se- 
vere coronary  artery  disease  The  findings  of 
such  examinations  have  ferved  to  alert  the 
industry  to  a  need  for  stringent  physical  ex- 
aminations of  flying  personnel,  and  have 
further  made  flying  personnel  aware  of  the 
need  to  examine  their  personal  habits  and 
health." 

By  providing  express  statutory  authority 
for  the  Board  to  conduct  post  mortem  ex- 
aminations, many  problems  which  the  Board 
has  encountered  In  the  past  will  be  avoided. 
Under  its  present  procedures,  the  Board  gen- 
erally requests  the  local  coroner  or  medical 
examiner  to  make  such  tests  as  may  appear 
necessary.  The  Board  stated  that  while 
cooperation  with  local  officials  has  generally 
been  excellent,  there  are  certain  practical 
Umltatlonf  as  to  the  quality  and  extent  of 
assistance  they  are  able  to  render.  For  ex- 
ample, while  some  States  have  medical  ex- 
aminers who' are  qualified  pathologists,  many 
have  elected  or  appointed  coroners  who  are 
not  medical  doctors.  Since  some  States  have 
no  coroner  system,  the  authority  to  conduct 
autopsies  must  be  obtaUied  from  the  local 
justice  of  the  peace  or  county  attorney. 

Time  Is  a  critical  factor  If  post  mortem 
examinations  are  to  prove  helpful  in  accident 
investigation  efforts.  At  times,  t)ecause  of 
the  wide  disparity  in  laws  of  the  v.-irlotis 
states  with  respect  to  conducting  atitopeles, 
the  Board  has  been  unnecessarily  delayed. 
In  certain  Instances,  this  has  resulted  in 
rendering  the  autopsies  of  no  value:  in  otlier 
Instances  autopsies  have  been  impxissible  be- 
cause burial  took  place  In  the  meantime. 
Your  committee  Incorporated  a  technical 
amendment  to  make  clear  that  authority  to 
conduct  p(M5t  mortem  examinations  extends 
so  as  to  Include  the  remains  of  i>ersons  who 
had  been  thrown  from  the  aircraft  as  well 
as  the  rentalns  of  those  physically  situated 
In  the  aircraft  following  Impact. 

The  bUl  would  provide  that  the  Board 
may  avail  itself  ol  the  assistance  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  and  any  other 
Federal  investigatory  or  intelligence  agency. 
Your  committee  believes  that  the  Board 
should  have  express  authority  to  request 
such  assistance.  It  Is  particularly  Im.por- 
tant  where  the  evidence  a-ssembled  suggests 
the  possibility  that  a  crime  had  been  com- 
mitted. Although  the  Justice  I>epartment 
expressed  certain  reservations  relative  to  the 
deslrabUlty  of  this  grant  of  authority  to  the 
Board,  your  committee  wishes  to  point  out 
that  this  provision  is  permissive  and  does  not 
constitute  a  mandatory  requirement  on  other 
agencies  tc  furnish  such  assistance.  Your 
committee,  however,  will  expect  these  agen- 
cies to  coc'perate  to  the  maximum  degree 
reasonably  possible  when  requested  to  do  so 
by  the  Board. 

Section  902  of  the  act  would  be  amended 
so  as  to  provide  for  the  Imposition  of  crimi- 
nal sanctions  against  persons  who  know- 
ingly and  without  authority  remove  any 
part  of  a  civil  aircraft  involved  in  an  acci- 
dent or  any  property  which  may  have  been 
aboard  the  aircraft.  The  Board  testified  that 
It  has  encountered  numerous  instances 
where  souvenir  hunters  thoughtlessly  and, 
on  many  occasions,  maliciously  carried  off 
parts  of  aircraft  wreckage  which  are  vital  to 
the  accident  investigation.  Yotir  committee 
believes  that  the  criminal  penalties  proposed 
in  this  bill  will  assist  materially  in  alleviat- 
ing this  problem  by  providing  a  reasonable 
and  effective  deterrent 

The  Board  is  given  express  authority  to  ac- 
cept gifts  or  donations  of  money,  personal 
property,  and  services,  where  appropriate  in 
connection  with  it*  accident  investigation 
function.  This  authority  is  similar  to  that 
given    to    t-ie    Federal    Aviation    Agency    by 
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vtrtue  oX  section  303(c)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1858.  Your  committee  adopted 
a  teclinlcal  amendment  to  permit  the  dis- 
})osal  of  property,  acquired  through  gifts  or 
ciinations.  In  accordance  with  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
13i9.  as  amended. 

Your  oommittee  ii  coaviiiced  that  passage 
cf  this  measure  will  greatly  assist  ihe  Ci\il 
Aeronautics  Board  in  executing  ltd  accident 
liivestigation  responsibilities  and,  accord- 
ingly,  urges  its  favorable  consideration. 

AGKNCT    COMMTn'TTS 

The  Department  nf  C<^rr!mprre  r«:orr.meiid- 
ed  enactment  as  did  the  Pe<leral  Aviation 
Agency,  subject  to  adoption  ot"  several 
amendments  which  your  committee  fip- 
pr^ived.  The  Department  of  He'.ith  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  no  objection  to  the 
biU  a.s  It  relates  to  medical  in'.efstieative  ac- 
tivities and  otherviise.  toe;ether  with  the 
General  Accounting  Office  defers  to  the  avia- 
tion agencies. 

The  Department  of  Just;.-e  objected  to 
that  provision  in  the  bill  authorizine:  the 
Board  to  avail  Itself  of  the  services  of  in- 
vestigatorv  and  inteUi^er.ce  :ieencics 


INFLUENCE    BY    BFIIBERY    OF   OUT- 
COME OF  SPORTI.N'G  CONTESTS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  co!isider  the 
bill  'S.  2182'  to  amend  title  13.  Uniti^d 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  schemes  in  in- 
terstate or  foreign  coinmerce  to  influ- 
ence bj  bribery  the  outcome  of  sporting 
coniests.  and  for  other  purposes  whicli 
had  been  reported  from  tho  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  ameridmcnts,  on 
page  2.  after  hne  3,  to  strike  out; 

(b)  In  any  prosecution  under  this  sec- 
tion— 

(  1  I  pnx'f  that  .any  person  gave,  or  ofTered 
or  promised  to  gi'.e.  to  any  individual  any 
valuable  consideration,  with  intent  to  Induce 
that  Individual  lAi  to  refrain  from  partici- 
pating in  any  spirting  contest.  (B)  to  re- 
frain Hs  a  fwrtit'ipaiit  in  any  such  contest 
from  exerting  ius  best  effort  t<j  gam  victory 
In  that  contest,  or  (Ci  to  perform  liis  duties 
as  an  officiai  in  any  .such  contest  knowingly 
in  a  manner  uiiiair  or  prejudici-il  to  any 
contestant  in  tliat  contest  shall  be  prima 
facie  proof  that  the  person  who  e.ive.  or 
offered  or  promu'ied  to  give  such  \-a!uabIe 
consideration  was  carrying  into  effect  a 
scheme  In  commerce  to  influence  by  bribery 
the  outcome  of  that  contest  with  knowledge 
of  the  purpose  of  that  scheme; 

(2)  proof  that  any  individual  sijUcited. 
or  received  or  agreed  to  receive,  from  any 
person  engaged  in  carrying  Into  effect  any 
scheme  in  commerce  to  influence  by  bribery 
the  outcome  of  any  sporting  contest,  any 
valuable  consideration  in  exchange  for  the 
agreement  or  promise  of  that  individual  (A) 
to  refroin  from  participating  in  any  sport- 
ing contest,  ("B)  to  refrain  as  a  participant 
In  that  contest  from  exerting  his  best  effort 
to  gain  victory  in  that  contest,  or  (C)  to 
perform  his  duties  as  an  official  In  that 
contest  knowingly  In  a  manner  unfair  or 
prejudicial  to  any  contestant  In  that  contest. 
shall  be  prima  facie  proof  that  such  Individ- 
ual was  engaged  In  a  scheme  In  comjnerce  to 
influence  by  bribery  the  outcome  of  that 
contest  with  knowledge  of  the  purpose  of 
that  scheme 

(c)  Whenever  In  the  judgment  of  a 
United  States  attorney  the  testimony  of  any 
witne."-'    or  the  production  of  b<x)ks,  papers, 


or  other  evidence  by  any  witness,  in  any  case 
or  proreeding  before  any  grand  Jury  or  court 
of  the  Uiiited  States  involving  any  violation 
of  this  section.  Is  necessary  to  the  public 
interesit.  he,  upon  the  written  approval  of 
the  Attorney  General,  or  an  Assistant  At- 
torney General  designated  by  him,  shall  make 
application  to  the  court  that  the  witness 
shall  tie  instructed  to  testify  or  produce  evi- 
dence subject  lo  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, tiid  uixir.  order  of  the  court  such 
witness  sliai:  n  t  be  excused  from  testifying 
or  from  produc.ng  boolts,  papers,  or  other 
c-.idei  ce  on  tiie  ground  that  the  testimony 
IT  evidence  required  of  him  may  tend  to 
^ncruniuate  him  or  subject  him  to  a  jjenalty 
'>T  forff-iture  But  no  such  witness  shall  be 
;>r(jse:-uied  or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or 
;or:eitvire  for  or  on  account  of  any  tranE- 
.ition,  matter,  or  thing  concerning  which 
lie  IS  conipeiied.  after  liavlng  claimed  his 
i..nviltge  Against  self -incrimination,  to  tes- 
tify or  produce  evidence,  nor  shall  testimony 
so  compelled  be  used  as  evidence  In  any  crim- 
inal proceeding  .except  prosecution  de- 
scriljed  in  the  next  sentence  i  agaiiist  him  In 
,ir.y  court  No  witness  shall  be  exempt  im- 
der  tne  provisions  of  this  section  from 
prosecution  for  perjury  or  contempt  com- 
mitted while  giving  testimony  or  producing 
evidence  under  compulsion  iis  provided  In 
this  section. 

On  page  4,  at  the  beginning  of  line  8. 
to  sinke  out  "id*"  and  insert  "(b)";  at 
the  be'^inning  of  line  18,  to  strike  out 
■  '  e  and  insert  "<c>  ";  on  page  5.  line  2, 
after  the  word  "occurrence",  to  insert 
"and":  after  line  2,  to  strike  out: 

(3i  The  term  "participant"',  as  used  with 
regt.rd  to  any  sporting  contest,  means  any 
individual  engagln;;  In  that  contest  as  a 
contestant  individually  or  us  a  member  of 
a  team,  or  participating  therein  on  behalf 
of  a  contestant  or  team  of  contestants  as  a 
manager,  coach,  assistant,  or  other  retainer; 

(4)  The  term  "best  effort  to  gain  victory". 
as  used  with  regard  to  the  eCfort  of  any 
particijiant  in  a  sporting  contest,  means  the 
use  by  that  participant  of  his  maximum  skill 
and  capacity  to  gain  victory  in  that  contest 
for  himself,  the  team  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber, or  the  contestant  served  by  him  at  the 
earliest  time  and  by  the  most  decisive  margin 
permitted  by  the  rules  applicable  to  the 
sport  in  which  that  participant  Is  engaging: 
ai;ri 

And,  at  the  beginning  of  line  18.  to 
strike  out  "'5)"  an«  insert  "(3)";  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rfpretentatit-es  of  the  United  States  of 
Amfriea  in  Congress  tLsaembled .  That  (a) 
chapter  1!  United  States  Oode  (entitled 
"Bribery  and  Graft" t.  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

'  j  224    Bribery   of    participants   in   sporting 

contests 

"(a)  Whoever  carries  into  effect,  attempts 
to  carry  into  effect,  or  conspires  with  any 
other  person  to  carry  into  effect  any  scheme 
in  commerce  to  infl\ience  by  bribery  the 
outcome  of  any  sporting  contest,  with  knowl- 
edge that  the  ptirpose  of  such  scheme  Is  to 
influence  by  bribery  the  outcome  of  that 
cont€it,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000. 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  10  years,  or 
b«5th 

"lb  I  This  section  shall  not  be  construed 
as  indicating  an  intent  on  tlie  part  of  Con- 
gress to  occupy  the  field  in  which  this  sec- 
tion operates   to  the  exclusion  of  a  law  of 


any  State,  territory.  Commonwealth,  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States,  and  no  law  of 
any  State,  territory,  Commonwealth,  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States,  which  would  be 
valid  In  the  absence  of  the  section  shall  be 
declared  Invalid,  and  no  local  authorities 
shall  be  deprived  of  any  Jurisdiction  over 
any  offense  over  which  they  would  have 
Jurisdiction  in  the  absence  of  this  section. 

"(c)   As  used  in  this  section — 

"(1)  The  term  'scheme  In  commerce' 
means  any  scheme  effectuated  In  whole  or 
in  part  through  the  use  of  any  facility  for 
transportation  or  communication  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce; 

"(2)  The  term  'sporting  contest'  means 
any  contest  In  any  sport,  between  Individual 
contestants  or  teams  of  contestants  (with- 
out regard  to  the  amateur  or  professional 
status  of  the  contestants  therein),  the  oc- 
currence of  which  is  publicly  announced 
before  its  occurrence;  and 

"(3)  The  term  "person"  means  any  Individ- 
ual and  any  partnership,  corporation,  as- 
sociation, or  other  entity. " 

(b(    The  analysis  of   chapter   11.    title   18, 

United  States  Code    is   amended   by  adding 

at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"224.  Bribery    of    participants     in    sporting 

contests." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  this  bill  designed  to  reduce 
bribery  in  sporting  contesLs  has  been  ap- 
proved. In  my  judgment,  the  bill  is 
essential  in  police  efforts  to  apprehend 
and  control  major  gambling  operations 
such  as  the  ones  that  have  wracked  col- 
lege basketball  twice  within  the  past  12 
3^ars.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  Federal. 
State,  and  local  law  agencies  a  better 
chance  of  controlling  the  eamblmg  ."syn- 
dicates and  bigtime  private  cambiers 
who  have  proved  so  evasive  in  the  past. 

The  effect  of  this  bill  will  be  to 
strengthen  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  by  adding  a  new  section,  224.  The 
new  section  will  make  it  a  crimir.al  of- 
fense to  influence  by  bribery  the  out- 
come of  sporting  events  through  schemes 
which  make  use  of  interstate  or  foieign 
commerce.  A  penalty  of  not  more  than 
10  years  imprisonment  or  a  fine  of  $5,000, 
or  both,  is  declared  for  those  who  carry 
into  effect  or  attempt  to  conspire  to 
carry  such  plans  into  effect. 

I  have  accepted  the  amendments 
made  within  the  committre  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Justice  Department  and 
other  members  of  the  committee.  The 
clauses  stricken  fi-om  the  original  bill 
would  have  given  more  authority  to  law 
officials,  but  the  bill  will  be  effective  even 
without  these  provisions. 

With  the  amendmcnLs  made  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment strongly  endor.ses  the  bill.  In  sep- 
arate letters  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  myself,  the 
then  Deputy  Attorney  General,  now  Mr. 
Justice  White,  said  the  Department 
sti-ongly  supported  the  enactment  of 
S.  2182.  The  bill  also  has  the  full 
backing  of  intercollegiate  athletic  as- 
sociations around  the  Nation  led  by  the 
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575-membei-  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
A.ssociation.  Walter  Byers,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  NCAA,  and  Asa  S.  Bu&hnell, 
the  commissioner  of  the  B:astern  College 
Athletic  Conference,  have  worked  clo.sely 
with  me  in  the  preparation  of  tins  meas- 
ure and  have  given  it  their  unqualifi(>d 
support. 

Attention  has  focused  on  sports  brib- 
eiT  as  a  result  of  scandals  involving  in- 
tercollegiate basketball  that  persistently 
blotted  spor  :,s  pages  during  late  1960  and 
1961.  In  the  1960  and  1961  .scandals 
26  men  from  15  different  schools  were 
found  to  have  taken  more  than  $44  000 
The  pre.-^ence  of  large  syndicate  gam- 
bling stood  out  as  the  glaring  corrupter. 
It  shocked  tlie  American  people  to  learn 
that  these  college  boys  had  accepted 
bribes  than  ran  into  thousands  ot  dol- 
lars for  letting  down  their  alma  mater. 
It  was  more  alarming  to  think  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  the 
gamblers  were  making  in  complete 
breach  of  the  laws. 

There  aie  no  Federal  laws  to  cope 
directly  with  this  menace,  even  though 
it  is  clear  that  the  links  in  the  chain  of 
corruption  spread  across  the  Nation 
Gambling  is  a  big  business,  which  in- 
volves national  contacts  and  elaboiate 
communications  patterns.  It  is  the  chief 
souice  of  funds  for  organized  crime.  It 
is  my  belief  that  the  passage  of  S.  2182. 
coupled  with  the  recent  enactment  of 
other  anliracketeering  bills,  will  give  au- 
thorities the  necessary  tools  to  crack 
down  on  this  type  of  activity. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  us  are  aware 
of  the  true  ugliness  of  sports  bribery. 
Perhaps  we  have  been  fortunate,  for 
there  have  not  been  many  incidtiits  in 
our  sports  history  Other  than  thp  Black 
Sox  scandal  of  1919  various  boxing  sit- 
uations, and  the  two  recent  basketball 
fixes,  our  sports  scene  has  been  reason- 
ably free  of  such  interference  Nont  - 
theless.  I  feel  it  is  our  obligation  to  take 
measures  to  protect  ourselves  further 
Let  me  for  just  1  minute  cite  an  example 
of  how  deceivint;  a  fix  can  he 

The  newspapers  on  the  nioining  of 
December  8.  1950.  headlined  tlieir  sjxirts 
pages  with  the  .story  that  the  Bradley 
Bi-aves,  of  Peoria.  111.,  had  defeated  the 
Oregon  State  Beavers.  77  to  74  m 
an  important  mtersectional  basketball 
game  This  was  not  surprising,  since 
Bradley  was  considered  the  strongest 
team  in  the  country  at  the  time.  Tlie 
newspaper  story  went  on  to  .say  in  a 
second  headline  that  Capt  Gene  Mel- 
chiorre  and  Forward  Fred  Schhcter  the 
two  Bradley  leading  scorers  that  season. 
had  scored  21  points  apiece  The  whole 
game  seemed  normal  enough — there  was 
no  reason  to  think  that  anything  unusual 
had  happened.  Yet  several  months 
later  when  New  York  District  Attorney 
Frank  Hogan's  office  bi'oke  the  point- 
shaving  scandal,  it  was  disclosed  that 
both  of  the  Bradley  stars  had  taken 
money  With  Melchiorre.  the  respected 
leader  of  the  team,  acting  as  contact 
man.    the    Braves'    team    had    divided 


$4,000.  This  was.  of  course,  a  trifle  of 
what  the  gamblers  presumably  made 
since  Bradley  had  been  favored  to  win 
by  three  times  as  much.  Here  then  was 
what  was  known  as  point-shaving  The 
favored  u-am  won  but  not  by  the  antic- 
ipated margin,  and  as  a  result,  the  big- 
tune  gamblers,  led  by  Salvatore  Tarto 
SoUazzo.  collected  huge  sums  from  local 
bo'.-kmaker,'-  all  over  the  country. 

In  the  1961  .scandals  the  modus  oper- 
andi of  the  fixers  was  .somewhat  differ- 
ent. Instead  of  approaching  players 
from  favored  teams,  cjntact  men  Joseph 
Hacken  and  Aaron  Wagman  turned  to 
players  on  underdog  squad.'-  and  bribed 
the  teams  to  lose  by  more  than  the  pre- 
dicted betting-line  margin.  Once  again 
it  was  easy  for  players  to  give  the  illu- 
sion of  giving  a  full  effoi  t  while  all  the 
time  making  erroi-s  that  cost  their  team? 
points.  The  usual  method,  according  to 
confessions  of  players  before  the  giand 
jury,  was  to  try  a.s  hard  as  possible  on 
offense  so  that  the  box  score  would  indi- 
dicate  a  good  performance  but  to  slip 
on  defense.  Players  found  it  simple  to 
allow  their  opponents  the  extra  step 
which  permitted  a  basket  to  be  scored. 
Coaches  and  players  not  in  on  the  fix. 
try  as  they  might,  could  not  have  been 
expected  to  notice  such  mistake.'-  Even 
if  there  were  suspicions,  they  were,  of 
cour.se,  impossible  to  prove. 

One  part  of  this  sordid  tale  which 
calls  for  further  comment  is  thr  fact 
that  every  one  of  the  players  implicated 
in  the  recent  rash  of  .scandals  was  a  boy 
on  an  athletic  scholarship  In  most 
cases  the  playei-s  had  been  admitted  to 
college  because  they  were  tall  or  had 
set  high  school  scoring  lecords.  rather 
than  because  they  had  high  college  board 
scores  or  the  recommendations  of  their 
principal.  Some  big  State  universities 
were  found  to  be  li ranting  as  many  as 
200  athletic  scholarships  per  year  with 
many  eomg  to  youngsters  who  had  no 
interest  in  the  classroom  and  .selected 
their  college  on  the  grounds  of  who 
offered  the  most  money 

Just   as  we  are  tryma    to  tighten  our 
controls  by   pa.ssing   S    2182.   it  is  time 
for  the  colleges  to  reassess  their  scholai  - 
ship    criteria      I    am    plea.sed    to    reixnt 
that    vaiious   athletic    associations  have 
taken   some    action   to   I'emedy   existing 
problems      The  Eastern  College  Athletic 
Conference,     for    example,     m     October 
1961   moved  in  this  direction  by  tighten- 
ing  lis  .schedules  and  announcing   that 
punitive  action  would  be  taken  against 
players   who   failed   to   report   bribe   at- 
tempts     The   ECAC   at    the  same   time 
requested   newspapers   not   to  print    the 
gambling    line   on   college   games.     The 
NCAA   also   recently  held   a   conference 
on  the  sub.iect  of  gambling  and  briijery 
and  produced  a   16-point  statement  in- 
cluding recommendations  on  admissions 
minimum  scholarship  requirements,  pro- 
tection against  gambling,  and  reporting 
of  bribes.     One  of  its  more  far  reaching 
projxisals  was  that  games  be  limited  to 
the  college  campuses   and  that   players 
and  coaches  refrain  from  participating 
m  summer  programs  which  are  thougiu 
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susceptible       to 


to      be      particularly 
gamblers. 

In  1951.  a  New  York  newspaperman 
said.  'Basketball  is  through  as  a  big- 
time  sport.  Fortunately  he  was  wrong. 
The  sport  bounced  back  because  ath- 
letes and  spectators  liked  it  I  am  cer- 
tain tha-  It  can  bounce  back  again,  but 
I  am  equally  sure  we  must  take  action 
to  bolste:-  it.  My  bill  to  prosecute  sports 
bribery  is  one  constructive  st^p  we  can 
taJte  to  eliminate  the  contamination  of 
bribe -y. 

It  is  late  in  the  session  and  I  recognize 
that  there  are  other  piesslng  matters 
befoi-e  the  Congress.  At  the  .same  wmc. 
I  cannot  conceive  of  any  opposition  to 
this  measure,  and  if  it  were  called  up 
in  the  other  body,  I  believe  ii  would  be 
enacted  with  little  delay  I  hope,  there- 
fore that  this  bill  will  be  very  promptly 
considered  and  acted  upon  by  the 
Hou.se  so  that  even  at  this  late  date  we 
can  take  a  giant  step  forward  in  driving 
the  corrupters  out  of  our  sports  arenas 
and  chasing  the  gamblers  and  bribe- 
takers off  our  college  campuses 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  liave  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port 'No.  2003',  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follov.s: 

STATEMENT 

Tlie  bill,  as  introduced,  contains  a  provi- 
sion under  which  proof  of  bribery  to  in- 
fluence the  outcome  of  sp)orts  contests  would 
raise  a  presumption  that  there  is  a  scheme 
in  interstate  commerce  for  that  purpose. 
The  Department  of  Justice  has  pointed  out 
that  this  presumption  appears  to  be  of 
doubtful  constitutional  validity,  as  the  con- 
trolling test  of  the  validity  of  a  presumption 
created  by  statute  is  whether  there  is  a  ra- 
tional connection  between  the  facts  proved 
and  the  fact  presumed,  and  there  appears 
to  be  no  rational  connection  between  the 
giving  or  promising  of  a  bribe  and  a  pre- 
sumption as  to  the  use  of  facilities  for  trans- 
portation or  communication  In  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  Tl^e  bill,  as  amended, 
deletes  this  provision. 

The  bill,  as  introduced,  also  provides  that 
when  a  witness  refuses  to  testify  on  the 
grounds  of  self-incrimination  before  a  grand 
jury,  or  a  court  of  the  United  States,  such 
witness  may  be  compelled  by  court  order  to 
testify  or  produce  documents  under  a  grant 
of  immunity  from  prosecution  on  aocoxint  of 
any  matter  about  which  he  is  compelled  to 
testify  or  prodvice  evidence  The  bill,  as 
amended,  deletes  this  provisinn 

The  Department  has  pointed  out  thRt 
State  law  enforcement  agencies  have  been 
handirrtpped  either  by  an  absence  of  ade- 
quate laws  in  this  area  or  by  Jurisdictional 
limitations,  and  the  Federal  Government 
hiis  been  liandicapped  by  lack  of  complete 
statutory  authority  to  assert  its  full  power. 
This  lack  of  Federal  authority  wa*  remedied 
in  part  by  the  enactment  of  recent  legisla- 
tion (Public  Law  87  216  Public  Law  87-218. 
and  Public  Law  87  228  .  and  the  present  bill 
wou'-'  constitute  a  further  step  toward 
strengthening  the  supporting  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  assault  on  or- 
ganized crime  through  the  use  o'.  its  au- 
thority  to  regulate   interstate   commerce 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  also  pointed 
out  Uiat  the  newly  enacted  section    1952  of 
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tUIe  18  woiild  apply  at  present  to  sports 
events  bribery  effected  through  Interstate 
cummerce  only  when  the  bribe  occurs  In  a 
State  which  has  laws  proscribing  sports 
events  bribery.  The  existing  law  accordingly 
covers  this  sitxiation  only  partially  and  the 
proposed  legislation  is  not  limited  by  any 
consideration  as  to  whether  the  sports  event 
bribery  occurs  in  a  State  having  laws  pro- 
hibiting such  activity. 

In  introducing  the  propo.'^ed  legislatlun 
the  Honorable  Kf?jneth  B  KE;.^T^^IG  ?ald  on 
June  29    1961 

"Today's  gambling  fraternity  is  not  just 
a  local  operation  The  bigtime  bookmaker, 
in  order  to  survive,  must  have  a  reliable  line 
on  the  contest,  which  requires  expert,  up-to- 
the-minute  advice,  a  method  of  layoffs  to 
Ins'ure  against  financial  disaster,  and  quick 
results  in  order  to  function  efficiently.  With 
so  much  at  stake,  the  temptation  to  fix  vari- 
ous athletic  events  is  always  present  For 
all  of  these  services  the  bookmaker  must 
rely  upon  a  syndicated  operation  and  upon 
many    Individuals   outside    his   community  ' 

The  committee  believes  that  the  proposed 
legislation,  as  amended,  is  meritorious  and 
recommends  it  favorably. 


STANISLAW  BIALOGLOWSKI 

The    bill    'S,    3298^    for   the    relief   of 
Stanislaw  Bialoglowski  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  ensros-sed  for  a  third  read- 
ins,  read  the  thud  time,  and  passed,  a.'; ' 
follows: 

B^  it  eriacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoi.^c 
of  Representatives  of  the  Umted  States  of 
America  i''  Congress  as'irnbled .  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Stanislaw  Bialoglowski  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
adm.itted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
th:s  Act,  tipon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  Appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  is  available 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No  2006'.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
ihe  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  e.xcerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PraPOSE   OF  Tt!E   Brt.1. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States  to  Stanislaw  Bialoglowski.  The  bill 
provides  for  an  appropriate  quota  deduction 
and  for  the  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee. 

STATEMENT    OP     FACTS 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  is  a  20-year-old 
native  and  citizen  of  Poland  who  entered 
the  United  States  on  August  25,  1961,  to 
visit  his  cousin  lii  Dearborn.  Mich.  The 
coiisln  Is  44  years  of  age  and  has  been 
afflicted  with  muscular  dystrophy  since 
childhood  and  has  been  nonambulatory 
since  1956.  Since  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1957.  the  mother  has  taken  care  of  him, 
but  recently  her  doctor  advised  her  to  dis- 
continue this  activity  becau.ie  it  is  detri- 
mental to  ber  health.  The  beneficiary  will 
assume  the  duty  of  caxlng  for  his  cousin 
who   needs  an  able-bodied  person   to  assist 


him  with  his  basic  needs,  since  he  is  con- 
fined to  a  wheelchair  Desjiite  his  affliction, 
he  has  had  full-time  employment  with  the 
same  employer  for  21  years  and  is  financially 
able  to  care  for  himself 


MRS.  A    R    LENDIAN 

Ths  bill  <H  R.  10160*  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  A.  R.  Lendian  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  readins:  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mi  PresidtiiL,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.'-ent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  f  rnm  the  report 
<No.  2007 1 ,  explaiPiintr  the  purposes  of 
the  bill 

There  belii:-'  no  ob.jection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
a.*;  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF   THE    BILL 

The  pup  »se  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  that 
Mr?  A  R  Lendian  shall  have  had  sufBclent 
residence  in  the  Unl^^ed  States  to  permit  her 
to  confer  U  S  citizenship  on  her  daughter. 
Isavei  AUcia  Lendian 

STATEMF.NT    ""iF    FACTS 

The  beriefiiiary  of  the  bill  is  a  30-year-old 
native-born  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 
13  niarrit^d  to  a  native  and  citizen  of  Cuba 
and  resided  with  him  atid  their  four  children 
in  Cuba  until  July  of  1960  when  they  re- 
tu.'-ned  to  the  United  States.  The  tliree 
younger  children  were  born  after  Uie  enact- 
ment of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (1952)  and  acquired  U.S.  citizenship  at 
birth  Tlie  oldest  child  was  born  when  the 
Nationality  Act  of  1940  w;is  m  effect  and  her 
mother  had  not  resided  m  the  United  States 
fur  5  years   titer  atiainii;g  the  age  of  16. 


PROVIDING  RELIEF  FT'R  CERTAIN 
ENLISTED  MEMBERi?  OF  THE 
COAST  GUARD 

The  bill  'H.R.  12459 1  to  provide  for 
the  relief  of  certain  enlisted  members 
of  the  Coa.st  Guard  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
m  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No  2009 1 .  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURP'lSK 

Tlie  pnrjx-i.se  of  the  propo.sed  legislation  Is 
to  validate  all  payments  of  basic  allowance 
for  subsistence  heretofore  made  to  enlisted 
members  of  the  Coast  Guard  who  were  as- 
signed to  the  Coa.st  Guard  air  detachments 
located  at  New  Orleans,  La.;  Biloxi.  Miss.;  or 
Corpus  Christi.  Tex.;  during  the  period  be- 
ginning on  July  1,  1958,  and  ending  on  May 
23,  1961  and  which  are  otherwise  correct. 
The  allowances  were  paid,  because  the  mili- 
tary commander  concerned  determined  that 
no  Government  mess  was  available  to  those 
enlisted  members  under  section  310  of  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (37  USC  251  >.  The  bill  would 
further  provide  that  any  enlisted  member 
who  has  m.wle  a  repayment  to  the  United 
States  of  the  amount  so  paid  to  him  as  a 
basic  allowance  for  sub.siPtence  Is  entitled  to 
be  paid  the  amount  Involved,  if  otherwise 
proper. 


The  bill  would  further  authuri.'e  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  Stat/>K.  or 
his  designee,  to  relieve  authorized  certifying 
officers  of  the  Coast  Guurd  from  accountabil- 
ity or  responsibility  for  any  payments  de- 
scribed in  ttie  first  section  of  this  act  and 
shall  allow  credits  in  the  settleme.it  of  the 
accounts  of  those  officers  for  payments  which 
are  found  to  be  free  from  'raud  and  collu- 
sion. 

STATEMENT 

The  Secretary  of  the  TreaPtiry  has  re- 
quested the  legislation 

In  its  favorable  rejiort  on  the  bill  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, said: 

The  bUl  H.R  12459  wf-s  introduced  in 
accordance  with  the  pro\  isions  of  an  execu- 
tive communication  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Treasury  Department  As  Is  ex- 
plained in  that  communication,  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949,  and  regulations 
thereunder,  authorize  subsister^ce  allowances 
to  enlisted  men  when  stationed  wliere  Gov- 
ernment mess  facilities  are  not  reas^jnably 
available.  Enlisted  personnel  attaclied  to 
the  Coast  Guard  Air  Detachment  at  New 
Orleans,  La..  Biloxl,  Miss  ,  and  Corpu.s  Christi, 
Tex.,  were  paid  such  allowances  from  July  1. 
1958,  to  May  23,  1961.  Payments  wer"  made 
because  of  tlie  opinion  of  the  commander  of 
the  8th  Coast  Guard  District,  that,  imder 
the  circumstances  desvribed  txlow.  Govern- 
ment mess  facilities  were  iiut  reasonably 
available  to  his  men.  This  decision,  which 
was  made  In  good  faith,  with  no  suggestion 
of  fraud  or  collusion,  went  t;nquestloned  for 
6  years. 

"This  committee  Is  advised  that  the  de- 
tachments involved  are  important  compo- 
nents of  a  tightly  integrated  air-sea  rescue 
net  maintained  on  Uie  gulf  coa.st  by  the 
Coast  Guard  which  are  kept  in  an  extremely 
high  state  of  operational  readiness.  They 
routinely  launch  fully  manned  and  equipped 
aircraft  within  minutes  of  a  call  Tliese 
detachments  do  not  have  general  mess  fa- 
cilities of  their  own.  The  units  involved 
were  located  within  limits  of  other  services 
which  provide  general  mess  facilities  and 
which  could  be  used  by  Coast  Guard  eulusted 
personnel    under    interservlce    agreements, 

"The  commander's  decision  that  such  serv- 
ices were  not  reasonably  available  was  made 
on  the  basis  that  subsistence  allowances 
f>ermitted  the  necessary  facilities  of  other 
services  would  have  required  the  men  to 
change  uniforms  before  each  meal,  travel 
one-quarter  to  1  mile  from  their  work,  con- 
form to  meal  schedules  and  buck  chow- 
lines.  By  authorizing  subsistence  allow- 
ances, the  men  brought  meals  from  home 
or  purchased  them  locally,  usually  from 
vending  machines  near  the  job.  which  re- 
sulted In  less  lost  time  from  work  and  im- 
mediate availability  for  rescue  calls  On 
these  facts,  this  committee  agrees  that  it 
Is  clear  that  the  com.mander  biised  his  deci- 
sion on  operational  needs  for  Justifiable 
reasons, 

"In  the  spring  of  1961,  a  General  Account- 
ing Office  auditing  team  questioned  the  pay- 
ments and  tlie  Cuniptroller  General,  by  rul- 
ing B-146491,  issued  February  16,  ' 1962, 
approved  the  Invalidation  of  payments  made 
from  July  1,  1958  In  the  absence  of  legip- 
latlve  relief,  repayments  of  $100.17707  mu.'t 
be  made  to  the  Government  by  enlisted  men 

The  Comptroller  Gener.il  bitsed  his  ileci- 
slon  on  a  provision  of  the  C:u-eer  Conipcn.sa- 
tlon  Act  which  provides  that  rations  in  kind 
are  to  be  deemed  available  if  a  general  mef^s 
is  maintained  "at  the  activity  where  the  en- 
listed men  are  serving,  or  within  a  reitson- 
able  distance  thereof."  Literal  interpreta- 
tion of  this  provision,  using  only  the  f:ictor 
of  distance,  supports  the  view  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  but  entirely  overlook*  the 
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need  for  Immediate  availability  of  these 
rescue  crews  on  which  the  commanders  de- 
cision was  founded 

"Such  an  approach  actually  failed  to  U»ke 
into  account  the  practical  considerations 
surrounding  the  Coast  Guard  decision  lor 
It  would  be  an  unwarranted  hardship  to  re- 
quire enlisted  men  who  had  no  reason  to 
question  the  commander's  decision  which 
they  accepted  In  good  faith  to  make  repay- 
ment for  rations  they  received  back  to  July 
1,  1958,  in  lieu  of  Government  rations  never 
furnished.  They  would  t>e  penalized,  be- 
cause of  an  error  of  technical  interpretation 
beyond  their  control.  The  error  has  now 
been  corrected  by  terminating  subsistence 
payments. 

"This  committee  has  considered  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2,  which  would  make  it 
possible  for  the  Comptroller  General  to  re- 
lieve certifying  officers  of  the  Const  Guard 
In  connection  with  the  payments  referred 
to  in  the  bill  Obviously,  the  payments  were 
certified  on  the  basis  ol  a  determination  of 
the  military  commander  that  no  Govern- 
ment mess  was  available  to  the  personnel  of 
the  units  concerned.  In  each  Instance, 
this  determination  was  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  particular  military  mission  of  tlie  units 
and  their  required  high  state  of  operational 
readiness.  Under  the.se  circumstances,  this 
committer  feels  that  the  relief  proflded  for 
In  section  2  is  clearly  Justified." 

The  committfc  bel!e\cs  that  the  bill  Is 
meritorious    and    recommends    u    favorably 

Attached  and  made  a  part  of  this  report 
Is  a  letter,  dated  June  28.  1962,  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  the  Honorable 
John  W  MrCnr.MACK,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives 


YU  SUI  WING 


»- 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 

bill  (S.  3282'  for  the  relief  of  Yu  Sui 
Wing,  also  known  as  Yee  Shui  Ling, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  line  4,  after  the  word  "Act",  to 
strike  out  "Yu  Sui  Wing"  and  insert  "Yu 
Sui  Ling";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representattves  o/  the  United  States  of 
AmeTica  in  Congress  assernbled.  That,  for  the 
purpose  of  sections  lOlta)  (27)  {A )  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  Yu 
Sui  Ling,  also  known  as  Yee  Shui  Ling,  shall 
be  held  and  considered  tr,  be  the  natural- 
t>orn  minor  alien  child  •'.  Yt-e  Ngon  Tom, 
citizen  of  the  United  Suares  Provided.  That 
no  natural  parent  ol  the  bene&ciary,  by  vir- 
tue of  such  parentage,  shall  be  accv>rded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immi- 
gration and  NationaUty  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yu  Sui  Ling,  also 
known  as  Yee  Shui  Line." 

Mr.  MANSFT^EI^D  Mr  Pi'esident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  2010',  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  Uie  Record 
as  follows: 

AMENDMENTS 

1  In  line  4  change  the  name  "Yu  Sui 
Wing"  to  read  "Yu  Sui  Ling". 
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2.  Amend  tlie  iiile  of  the  b..l  bo  as  to 
read:  "A  bill  for  the  rehel  of  'i"u  Sui  Ling, 
if.«io  known  as  Yee  Shui  Ling 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
deem  Yu  Stil  Ling,  also  known  as  Yee  Shui 
Ling,  to  be  the  natiiral-born  minor  alien 
child  of  her  stepfather,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  The  bill  has  been  amended 
to  correct  the  spelling  of  the  beneficiary's 
name. 

ST.MEMENT   OK    F,\CTS 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  is  a  21-year-old 
native  and  citizen  of  China,  born  out  of  wed- 
lock, who  has  resided  In  Hong  Kong  since 
1951  Her  putative  mother,  a  lawlul  per- 
manent resident  of  the  United  State  since 
1950,  and  ber  stepfather,  a  US  citizen,  are 
the  .sponsors  of  the  bill,  having  been  support- 
ing her  since  1951  after  her  adopUve  par- 
ents were  killed  in  China,  The  records  of 
the  beneficiary's  birth  are  not  available  be- 
cause it  occurred  in  Communist  held  terri- 
tory. Her  mother  and  stepfather  reside  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz  ,  where  they  operate  a  food 
market. 


DR     H  ASS  EN    M      NOURI 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S  3452'  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Has- 
sen  M.  Noun,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  in  line  4,  after  the 
word  "Doctt^r",  to  strike  out  "Hassen" 
and  insert  "Hassan";  so  a.-;  to  make  the 
bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  I.-nmigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Hassan  M  Nourl  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  on  July  3    iy57 

The  ainendraeni  was  ai,'reed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time 
and  pa.s.sed 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Doctor  Hassan 
M.  Nouri." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  Prc-^idtiu  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  lo  have  printed 
in  Uie  Record  an  excerpt  from  Uie  report 
'No.  2011),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  b<=  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTRPOSE  OF  THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  as  amended.  Is  to 
grant  the  status  of  perm.inent  residence  In 
the  United  States  to  Dr  Hassan  M  Noun 
as  of  July  3,  1957,  the  dat>e  he  was  first  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States,  The  purpose 
of  the  amendments  is  to  correct  Uic  spelling 
of  the  beneficiary's  name. 

ST.\TEME.VT    OF    FACTS 

Tlie  beneficiary  of  the  bill  is  a  3C-year-c:d 
native  and  citizen  of  Syria,  who  entered  the 
United  States  on  July  3,  1957.  as  an  exchange 
visitor.  He  was  granted  a  waiver  of  the  2- 
ycar  foreign  residence  requirement  on  April 
4.  1962,  and  hi?  .'■tatus  w:ts  adjusted  to  tliat 
Of  pennanent  residence  nr,  April  16.  1962  He 
Is  mairied  to  a  us  cltl/en  and  resides  with 
hla  wife  and  two  citizen  children  In  St  Loui.= 
lio.     He   is   employed   as   resident  physician 


at  City  Hospital  there  lie  has  agreed  to 
accept  an  appointment  to  the  full-time  Ft.'.fT 
at  the  hospital  and  It  is  stated  that  in  order 
to  be  completely  efTectl'.c  iV.  t:.:?  position.  It 
is  necessary  for  him  to  be  licensed  to  practice 
in  Miaaouri.  He  cannot  obtain  stich  luensc 
until  he  has  acquired  U.S.  citizenship. 


COOPERATIVE      FOREST     MANAGE- 
MENT ACT 

The  bill  'H.R  9728'  to  amend  the 
Cooperative  Forest  Management  Act  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  thud  reading. 
read  the  third  time,  and  pa.s,sed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pre.sideiU.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RECono  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  2012'.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Committee  or.  Agriculture  and  Forest- 
ry, to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  >  H  R  97'28i . 
to  amend  the  Cooperative  Forest  M,-.nage- 
ment  Act,  having  co:..-idtred  tlir-  same,  report 
thereon  with  a  recommendatl  n  that  it  do 
pass  without  amendment 

This  bill  Increases  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  Coopera- 
tive Forest  Management  Act  from  $2  5  mil- 
lion to  $5  miUion.  That  act  provides  for  a 
cooperative  program  with  the  States  under 
which  technical  assistance  is  furnished  to 
small  forest  and  woodlot  owners.  Amounts 
paid  to  States  are  required  to  be  matched  bv 
the  States. 

The  attached  report  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  favoring  enactment  of  the 
bill  sets  out  the  need  for  this  legislation. 


SUPERIOR  NATIONAL  FOREST 

MINN, 

The  bill  tS.  3589  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  acquire  certain 
lands  in  Wright  County,  Minn.,  and 
exchanee  them  with  the  Slate  of  Min- 
nesota for  State-owned  lands  in  the 
Superior  National  Forest  and  for  other 
purpo.ses  was  considered  ordered  to  be 
crigrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Vnitfd  States  of 
America  m  Coiigres.<i  assembled  That  upon 
the  application  by  the  Su-.te  of  Mirnesota 
and  the  agreement  by  the  Stf.'e  to  exchange 
for  such  lands  .State-owned  lands  m  the 
Superior  National  F  .rest,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Is  authori7ed  to  acquire  not  to 
exceed  one  thousand  acres  m  sections  3,  4. 
9,  and  10.  township  121  north,  range  26  west. 
in  Wright  Coimty.  Minnesota,  Upon  such 
acquisition  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  to  exchange  such  lands  for  State- 
owned  lands  in  the  Superior  National  For- 
est suitable  for  administration  as  a  part 
thereof  and  having  a  value  net  les.-^  than 
that  of  the  lands  in  'v\'right  County  to  be 
exchanged  thertfor  as  determined  by  the 
Secrctaiy  of  Agriculture 

Sec.   2.  There   is   hereby    authorized    t.  ■   be 
appropriate.1   such    sums   as   may   be   needed 
to    enable    the    Se.retary    of    AgrlcuJttire    to 
.«rry  out  the  pur;x>seE  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimou.':  consent  to  have  printed 
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in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port 'No.  2017),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  AgncuUure  and  For- 
estry, to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  iS 
S589 1  to  authorize  the  SecretAry  of  Agri- 
culture to  acquire  certain  lands  In  Wright 
County.  Minn  ,  and  exchange  them  with  the 
State  of  Minnesota  for  State-owned  land.s 
lu  the  Superior  National  Forest  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  considered  the  same 
report  thereon  with  a  recommendation  that 
It  do  pass  without  amendment 

S  3589  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agn- 
culuire  to  acquire  up  to  1  000  acres  in  cei- 
tAin  townships  in  Wright  County.  Minn  ,  and 
to  exchange  such  lands  with  the  State  of 
Minnesota  for  State-owned  lands  within  the 
Superior  National  Forest  of  at  least  equal 
value  The  lands  would  nsjt  be  purcha.sed 
by  the  Secretary  unless  li  is  requested  by 
the  State  of  Minnesota  and  .urquisitioii 
rnu.st  be  preceded  by  an  agreement  with 
the  State  for  exchange  of  the  lands  so  pur 
chased  A  State  law  approved  m  1947  al- 
.'•eadv  provides  specifically  for  the  proposed 
exchange 

There  are  many  parcels  of  State-owned 
lar.d  intermingled  with  or  surrounded  by 
natKjiial  forest  lands,  and  acquisition  of  some 
of  these  tracts  would  serve  t-o  cons(;lidate 
the  natlunal  forest,  thereby  allowing  more 
efficient  and  economical  administration  The 
lands  proposed  to  be  purchased  by  the  Sec- 
ret^iry  and  exchanged  with  tlie  State  are 
to  be  established  a.s  a  State  park 

.\  favorable  report  on  the  bill  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  atciched  here- 
to 


FEDERAL  AND  STATE  LAWS  AND 
REGULATIONS  RELATING  TO  THE 
MARKETING  OP  AGRICULURAL 
PRODUCTS 

The  bill  'S.  347.5  >  to  provide  further 
for  cooperation  with  states  m  admini.s- 
tration  and  enforcement  of  certain  Fed- 
eral law.s  was  con.':idered,  ordered  to  be 
ent^ros-sed  for  a  third  readin";.  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Bf  u  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoit-^e 
of  Re  pre  tentative.',  of  the  United  States  o; 
A-'i'-^'Ci  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in 
order  to  avoid  duplication  of  functions,  facil- 
ities and  personnel  and  U)  attain  closer  co- 
ordination and  greater  effectiveness  and 
ecfjnomy  in  administration  of  Federal  and 
State  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  the 
marketing  of  agricultural  products  and  to 
the  control  or  eradication  of  plant  and  ani- 
mal diseases  and  pests,  the  .-Decretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  hereby  authorized,  in  the  admin- 
istration and  enforcement  of  such  Federal 
laws  within  his  area  of  responsibility,  when- 
ever he  deems  It  feasible  and  in  the  public 
interest,  to  enter  Into  cfKjperative  arrange- 
ments with  State  departments  of  agricul- 
ture and  other  State  agencies  charged  with 
the  administration  and  enforcement  of  such 
State  laws  and  regulations  and  to  provide 
rh.it  any  such  State  agency  which  has  ade- 
qu.ite  facilities,  personnel,  and  procedures, 
.i.s  determined  by  the  Secretary,  may  assist 
the  Secretary  In  the  administration  and  en- 
lorcement  of  such  Federal  laws  and  regula- 
tions to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner  he 
deems  appropriate  In  the  public  interest. 

Fxirther,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
coordinate  the  administration  of  such  Fed- 
eral  Ir.ws   and   regulations  with   such   SUte 


laws  and  regulations  where-,  er  (ea.sible. 
However,  nothing  herein  shall  affect  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  any  Federal  law  or  any  authority  to 
cocperate  with  State  a+;encie8  or  other  agen- 
clei  or  persons  under  existing  provlBlonB  ot 
law,  or  afTert  any  restrictions  of  law  upon 
Stic  h  cooperation 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pie.sident,  I 
ask  unanimous  ron.sent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Recutd  an  e.xcerpt  from  tlie  report 
'No.  2018',  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  beinR  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  u>  tK'  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows 

The  Committee  on  .Agriculture  and  Por- 
est-y     to    whom    wa.s    reterred    the    bill    (8. 

3475;  to  provide  further  for  cooperation  with 
States  in  administration  and  enforcement  of 
certain  Federal  laws  hM'  ;ng  considered  the 
same  report  thereon  aiIi  a  recommenda- 
ti'in  that  It  do  pa.se  without  amendment. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  Secretary  of 
.Agiiculture  to  cooperate  with  State  agencies 
m  the  administration  an4  enforcement  of 
Federal  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  the 
marketing  of  agricultural  products  and  to 
the  . Dturol  or  eradication  of  plant  and  ani- 
mal diseases  and  pests.  Under  the  terms  of 
th€  bill,  the  Secretary  may  enter  Into  co- 
oper itive  agreements  With  State  departments 
of  agriculture  or  other  State  agencies  when- 
ever he  determines  it  feasible  and  In  the 
punlic  interest.  Such  cooperation  Is  de- 
signed to  avoid  duplication  of  functions, 
facilities,  and  personnel,  and  attain  closer  co- 
■irc:inatlon  and  greater  effectiveness  and 
eccnomy  in  the  administration  of  Federal 
anil  State  laws. 

S  3475  d<3es  not  affect  the  Jurisdiction  of 
thf  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  would  clari- 
fy and  reemphasize  a  longstanding  Intent 
of  Congress  While  many  of  the  statutes  on 
marketing  of  agricultural  cornmodltles  and 
cor  trol  and  eradication  of  plant  and  animal 
dls<?ases  and  pests  presently  provide  for  co- 
operation with  Che  States,  others  are  silent 
on  the  subject  and  some  impose  restrictions 
on  such  cooperative  administration.  The  bill 
would  provide  a  common  authority  for  co- 
operation with  the  States  in  the  specified 
fields  The  report  from  the  Department  of 
.^Knculture  favoring  enactment  of  the  bill, 
;s  ^.ttached  herewith 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  REAL 
PROPERTY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  TO  THE  STATE  OF  MARY- 
LAND 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  S.  3019'  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States  to  the  State  of  Maryland 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
with  amendment.^,  on  pa^'e  3.  line  6,  af- 
ter the  word  "exceed",  to  .strike  out 
'•$:!, 245, OOO"  and  insert  $3,480,000"; 
and  at  the  beginning  of  line  17  to  strike 
ou:  ■■$1,045,000"  and  insert  the  fair 
market  value  for  the  fixed  improvements 
thin'eon,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  such  fair  market  value  to 
be  determined  as  of  the  effective  date  of 
thi^  subject  contract.'  ,  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

llr  it  enacted  by  the  Senatf  and  NouM 
of   Hcprearntaturs  o/   the   Vntird   StatiSa  of 


America  in  Congress  a'<<;rmblrd.  That  In 
order  to  make  the  land  described  in  the 
second  section  of  this  Act  and  fixed  Im- 
provements thereon  available  for  transfer 
to  the  State  of  Maryland  the  .Secretary  o: 
the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  relocate  the 
existing  activities  now  being  performed  ■  n 
such  land  In  Improvements  and  to  acquire 
land  and  Interests  therein  for  such  purposes. 
to  construct  Imjir'nenien'.s  tliereot:  ,;  ,]  •,, 
remove  the  nonfixed  !niprovemer!'<-  iiud 
equipment  from  the  buildings  to  be  con- 
veyed  The  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  Is  also  authorized  to  receive  and 
accept  money  and  property,  real  or  personal, 
or  Interests  therein,  and  services  as  a  gift, 
bequest,  or  contribution:  and  may  mnduct 
activities  or  projects  In  cooperafion  with 
any  person,  firm,  figenc  or  irga:,izatlon. 
Federal.  State,  or  private 

Sec.  2  The  laiui  referred  to  in  th»>  first 
section  of  this  Ac  which  laud  was  here-.,. 
fore  donated  to  'i,e  fnited  states  hv  the 
State  of  Marylai  <i  i-  <.it\iated  on  the  cam- 
pus of  the  Unlvf  ?■;•■.  ,:  Mirv,  oid  .u  College 
Park.  Maryland.  a:.u  :>,  nure  p  irtlcularly 
described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  southeast  corner  uf  an 
original  20.56-acre  tract  of  land  conveyed  to 
the  United  States  by  deed  dated  November 
8.  1935,  and  recorded  April  20  1939.  In  book 
521,  page  43  of  the  land  records  of  Prince 
Georges  County,  said  corner  being  marked 
by  a  cross  cut  In  an  iron  grating  on  the 
north  side  of  University  land  and  Im- 
mediately north  of  Symons  Hall  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland:  thence  with  the  east 
boundary  of  the  original  20  56-acre  tract, 
north  0  degrees  30  minutes  00  seconds  west 
681.94  feet  to  a  point:  thence  south  89 
degrees  30  minutes  00  seconds  west  701  H8 
feet  to  a  point:  thence  south  40  degrees  47 
minutes  04  seconds  west  406  34  feet  to  a 
point;  thence  south  0  degrees  30  minute.^ 
00  seconds  east  376  60  feet  to  a  point:  thence 
north  89  degrees  30  minutes  00  seconds  east 
970.00  feet  to  the  point  of  beginning  and 
containing  14.2452  acres,  more  or  less  and 
being  the  total  remaining  acreage  of  the 
original  20.56  acres  above  mentioned  no-* 
owned  by  the  United  States  Government 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
but  not  to  exceed  $.(480  000  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  provisions  of  section  4  below 
All  appropriations  so  made  shall  be  avail- 
able until  exi>ended 

Sec.  4  Belore  anv  of  the  funds  authori/ed 
by  section  :i  shall  be  appropriat,ed  there 
shall  have  been  entered  into  between  thf 
United  States  and  the  State  of  Maryland  a 
contract  whereby  the  United  States  agrees 
to  convey  and  the  State  of  Maryland  to  ac- 
cept the  land  Identified  In  .section  2  of  this 
measure  and  the  fixed  improvements  thereon 
at  such  time  as  the  replacement  facilities 
become  available,  at  which  time  the  St.ite 
of  Maryland  will  pay  to  the  United  States 
the  fair  market  value  for  the  fixed  improve- 
ments thereon,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  such  fair  market  value 
to  be  determined  as  of  the  effect ive  date 
of  the  subject  contract. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 

and  passed. 


BIG  HOLE  BATTLEFIELD  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
blU    (S.    3335)    to   redesignate   Uie   BiK 
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Hole  Battlefield  NaLiuual  MouuineiU.  to 
revise  the  boindaiies  thereof,  aiid  for 
other  puriio.^es  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  ConiiiutUe  on  Interior  and  Ir.- 
.sular  Allans,  witJi  an  uiiu  udii.cni.  on 
page  3.  line  o  after  tlie  \M>id  'appro- 
prmted,"  to  strike  out  sueh  sum.*-  as  arc 
necessary"  and  in.<;p!t  "no  nioip  tlian 
^2o,000";  so  as  to  niako  the  bill  \v:\d 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  ."-■  'io;>  urui  //ou.h. 
of  Representatt)X!t  of  the  Imtid  states  v; 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Big  Hole  B:i»(!ef1r!d  Nntjonal  Monument, 
estftbllsheil  hv  Kxr><Mitive  Order  Numbered 
1216  of  June  ;!3,  KHO  and  enlarged  by 
Proclsmatlon  Numbered  23;i9  of  June  29, 
1939,  Is  herf^hv  :ed»>signnted  as  the  F^l^'  Hole 
National  Hittlef  .  Id 

Sec.  2  l!i  ort  er  •  ■  pre^er\e  hl^!olic  fea- 
tures and  .sileh  fiss<K'l«'e()  witli  the  Battle  of 
the  Big  Hole  an<l  tn  f.>  !i!',i!e  thet:  ndn.inls- 
tratlon  and  ln^^rI>^etntl  n  the  bouudarlas 
of  the  Big  Hoe  National  BaitlefWld  are 
hereby  revised  Vy  Include  the  following  de- 
scribed lands: 

MONTANA    PEINCIP^L  MERIDIAN 

Township  2  stuth.  range  17  west:  section 
13,  southwest  quarter  southeast  quarter, 
southeast  qu<u-t>r  southwest  quarter,  east 
half  southwest  quarter  southwest  quarter; 
section  23.  east  half  northeast  quarter  south- 
east quarter;  section  24,  west  lialf  east  half, 
north  half  sou  Ui  west  quarter,  southeast 
quarter  soutbwe>t  quarter,  east  half  south- 
west quarter  southwest  quarter;  section  25. 
those  portions  of  the  northeast  quarter 
northwest  quarter  and  the  northwest  quarter 
nortlieast  quartt-x  lying  north  of  the  north 
right-of-way  line  of  relocated  Montana  State 
Route  43;  cousiitlng  of  approximately  466 
acres. 

Stc.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  acquire  by  donation,  purchase,  ex- 
change, or  otherwise,  lauds  and  Interests  In 
lands  within  the  area  described  in  section  2 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  lands  described  In  .section  2  of 
this  Act  that  aru  a  part  of  the  Beaverhead 
National  Forest  when  this  Act  Ukes  effect 
are  hereby  excluded  from  the  forest  and 
added  to  the  Big  Hole  National  Battlefield. 

(c)  Lands  Included  In  the  Big  Hole  Na- 
tional Battlefield  pursuant  to  this  Act  siiaJl 
be  administered  :n  accordance  with  Uie  pro- 
visions of  the  Ac ,  entitled  "An  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  National  I'ark.  Service,  and  for  other 
purposes",  apprtved  Augmt  25,  1916  (39 
SUt.  535;  16  U.&.C.  1-3),  as  amended  and 
supplemented. 

Sec.  4.  There  tie  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated no  more  Uian  $20,000  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  The 
bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  M:-  President  I 
ask  unanimous  coasent  to  have  prinu  li 
in  the  Record  an  e.xcerpt  f  i-om  the  i-eport 
(No.  2024 >,  exr'laininf;  (he  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

The  Conimitee.'  on  Interior  and  ]iisu;,i: 
Affairs,  to  whom  uas  reported  the  b.,;  it 
3335)  to  redesign ue  the  Bl^'  H -le  n.it '.le'"..  id 
National  Monunitnt.  to  revi.se  ti.e  !>  .:;,u  u  .e;. 
thereof,  and  for  ither  purpo.ses,  h.ivui(,'  ^^.ll.■ 
aldereU  Uie  (want,  report  l.ivorubiy  Uieie.  r, 
with  nn  lur.er.rtniMit  and  n^n.u, ended  tliut 
the  bill  as  uniendnU  tU  pass. 


BACKGROUND 

During  tlie  retreat  uf  the  Nez  Perce  In- 
Uiuiis  u;  tlie  summer  of  1877  frun:i  Idaliu  to 
the  Cui.adian  border,  tiie  Indiun  camp  ut 
B:k  H'  :e  H.:cT  wiis  attacked  by  Federal  foroe*. 
'Z.iB  I:ia.,iuii  lurced  the  Army  to  reiroat  to 
tiie  Jo  -a(  rt  lijcutioii  \ihich  lb  now  Big  Holt 
U.itvielU'id  NuiioaiU  Mununicnt,  uhich  waa 
lewrveti  I.ji  i.!UiitHry  pui  pt^ves  '  in  I'jlO,  It 
\v..s  t;lve;.  :.uL.w:,:t.  monumciil  MalUfe  in  1930, 

6.  3135  pi'<po,^ei>  ;;,e  .lUcJiii.in  ul  44Q  acres 
to  the  U  1..1  .;,L.uU:i.^  ;0o  ariej,  from  tlic 
Benvcrncai,  N,.:  :.  :  p  ■ , .  •  ,,:.,i  306  acres 
of  land  to  be  .^ik^-i  'lu  ;:.m.  p:,.,ite  owners. 
The  additions  vnil  li,>  ,u  :t  •;.(  .s.m  at  tlie 
Nez  Perce  Indian  en'-^.rr.jr-rie;.-  \<>,ere  the 
first  and  most  Import, mt  p>.:  se  ;  the  battle 
took  place;  the  Twin  Trr;  ■  ;r  r.  which  .nn 
Indian  sharpshcKiter  pun:si]eri  Me  retreat- 
ing troops;  and  the  Army  t  h.witzer  pit, 
which  was  outflanked  and  captured  by  the 
Nez  Perce  warriors. 

TTie  area  would  be  renamed  "Big  Hole  Na- 
tional Battlefield"  In  keeping  with  the  policy 
of  the  National  Park  Service's  cfTer  to  give 
uniform  titles,  which  best  reflect  the  nature 
of  the  Individual  areas,  to  units  under  Its 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 


AMENDMENT  OF  WAit  CL.MMS  ACT 
OF  1948 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7283 1  to  amend  the 
War  Claims  Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  to 
provide  compensation  for  certain  World 
War  II  losses. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Chair  in- 
form the  Senate  what  the  pending  busi- 
ness is? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  fMr.  Keating]  for  himself  and 
other  Senators 


NATIONAL  .'^URVEY  OF  FOP.EST 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  3064 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  .Mr. 
Metcalf  in  Lht  ciiaii  '  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Represenutives  to  the  bill  'S.  3064 »  to 
amend  section  9  of  the  act  of  May  22 
1928.  as  amended.  authoriziiiK  and  di- 
recting a  national  survey  of  forest  re- 
sources, which  was.  in  line  4,  sirike  out 
■669.     and  insert   •699.". 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  a 
clerical  error  wa.s  made  in  the  bill  when 
it  was  pa^ised  by  the  Senate  under  date 
of  .August  6.  The  change  has  been  made 
by  the  House.  I  have  consulted  with 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
and  there  is  no  objection  to  my  bringing 
up  the  measure  now  I  move  that  the 
Senate  concur  in  the  House  amendment. 

The  motioii  wn.-;  agi'eed  to 

Mr  BOGOS.  Mr.  PiTsident,  I  .-^URgt ;  t 
ilie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
cUrk  will  CiiU  tiu'  roll. 


The  legislative  clci k  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  Pres;(ient, 
I  ask  unfaii.mous  consent  that  the  t.:  der 
lor  the  que  run;  cail  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PK1:SID1NG  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordei-ed. 


USE  OR  MISUvSE  OF  EXECUTIVE 
PRIVILEGE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Pnsident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Retord  an  article  en- 
titled "Use  or  Misuse  of  E.xecutive  Pr!\i- 
lege."  which  was  published  on  Sr;  -.nn- 
ber  9  in  the  Des  Moines  RcKi.'^L^.r  Tlic 
article  was  WTitU  ii  by  Herbert  Kelly: 
and  in  it  he  di-'xasses  the  iTceni  bjok, 
entitled  "Washington  Cover-Up,  writ- 
ten by  the  jistmpui.shed  reporte:  Clark 
R.  MolIenhofT.  of  the  Des  Moinr.«  Regis- 
ter Washington  staff. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[Prom  Uie  D<-8  Moines  Register  St  pi  9    1!)62| 

Use  or  Mistjsi  or  ExFcxxrvr:  Pkiv,-;  ece 
By  Herbert  Kelly  1 

"Washington  Cover-Up,"  by  Claik  R  Mol- 
lenhoff,   Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc. 

In  1954.  President  Elsenhower  invoked  the 
docUlue  ol  «:xecutive  privilege  to  withhold 
Information  from  a  congressional  con-miittee 
which  was  investigating  the  loyalty -security 
program   in    the   Defense  Department, 

The  Eisenhower  administration  was  trying 
at  that  time  to  curb  the  Irre.sponslble  ac- 
tivities of  Senator  Joseph  R  McCarthy,  who 
was  smearing  Army  and  Defense  Department 
officials  with  reckless  abandon. 

The  curbing  of  Senator  McCarthy  was  wel- 
comed by  mc«t  of  the  press  and  the  public 
and  by  a  majority  of  his  colleagues  In  Con- 
gress. Hence  there  was  a  tendency  to  ac- 
cept without  critical  questioning  the  Eisen- 
hower administration's  contention  that  it 
had  a  right  to  forbid  executive  department 
officials  to  testify  about  a  meeting  in  the 
Justice  Department  at  which  the  strategy 
for  combatln;?  Senator  McCarthy  was  dls- 
ctissed . 

THE    LETTER    PHOM    IKE 

A  letter  from  President  Eisenhower  was 
put  in  the  record  which  maintained  that 
the  President  has  the  authority  to  "with- 
hold Information  whenever  he  found  that 
what  was  sought  was  confidential  or  its  dis- 
closure would  be  Incorapaubie  with  the  pub- 
lic interest  or  jeopardize  the  safety  of  the 
Nation." 

One  of  the  few  Washington  newspapermen 
who  were  disturbed  by  what  they  regarded 
as  a  sweeping  assumption  of  executive  power 
to  withhold  Information  was  Clark  Mollen- 
hofT,  a  crusader  against  secrecy  In  Govern- 
ment ever  since  he  started  his  newspaper 
career  as  a  reporter  for  thf  Dr«  Moines  Regis- 
ter in  1941. 

MollenhnfT  h  member  of  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  the  Register  and  the  TVibune  since 
1951,  pointed  out  that  the  Teapot  Dome 
scandals  of  t^e  Harding  administration  and 
the  tax  scar.d.ils  of  the  Trumuu  administra- 
tion t  'luld  hu'  c  been  hidden  forever,  if  exec- 
\. •.'-<■  ;!•:'.  ;:«>•(  was  ,t«  hnmd  ai>  claimed  by  \':.t 
l..M.ui..i'Wfr  auniiuiklrutiou. 

Tilt"  wwii.n^h  vi.u'fd  by  MoUrnhofl  umI  .. 
few  oiheri.  iTcejveU  iitUe  Mtentlga. 
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utBiTftAKT  usi  or  POWXk 

In  "Waahlxigton  Cover-Up"  kfollenhoff  doc- 
uments Incident  after  Incident  to  show  how 
the  Increasing  application  of  the  "executive 
privilege"  doctrine  led  to  Indefensible  at- 
tempts to  withhold  Information.  Examples 
Include: 

The  Dixon-Yates  contract,  under  which  a 
private  utility  would  have  furnished  replace- 
ment power  In  the  TVA  area.  The  contract 
was  later  revoked  and  found  Illegal  because 
of  a  conflict  of  Interest  by  a  Government 
consultant  who  helped  work  out  the  plan. 

The  Wolf  Ladejlnaky  case.  In  which  Lade- 
jlnsky  was  unjustly  called  a  security  risk  by 
Agriculture  Secretary  Ezra  Taft  Benson 

An  investigation  of  Government  controls 
over  shipments  of  strategic  materials  to 
Communist  countries.  Executive  privilege 
was  invoked  against  disclosing  a  list  of  stra- 
tegic materials — but  an  almost  Identical  list 
was  openly  published  by  Britain. 

The  Investigation  of  regulatory  agencies, 
which  revealed  the  activities  of  Bernard 
Goldflne  and  ultimately  led  to  the  resigna- 
tion of  Sherman  Adams  as  an  adviser  to 
President  Elsenhower. 

Denial  of  Information  about  foreign  aid 
spending  programs  not  only  to  congressional 
committees  but  also  to  the  General  Account- 
ing Offlce,  established  by  Congress  to  check 
on  spending  of  all  executive  departments 
and  agencies.  This  made  it  more  difficult 
for  Congress  to  point  up  mismanagement 
and  some  outright  corruption  in  foreign  aid 
programs  In  Laos   and   Peru 

Mollenhoff  does  not  plead  for  .special  right, 
of  access  to  Government  Information  for 
newspapers.  His  quarrel  is  with  a  doctrine 
that  would  permit  a  President  to  decide  him- 
self in  an  arbitrary  way  (and  even  delegate 
this  authority  to  subordinates)  what  hel! 
keep  secret. 

His  greatest  concern  is  the  use  of  executive 
privilege  to  withhold  information  from  Con- 
gress 'The  right  of  the  public  and  the 
press  to  Government  Information."  he  says, 
"is  for  the  most  part  contingent  uoon  the 
power  of  Congress  to  obtain  documents  and 
testimony  from  the  executive  branch   ' 

Mollenhoff  thinks  President  Eisenhower 
never  really  understocxl  the  secrecy  problem 
in  his  administration  and  the  dangers  that 
existed  in  invoking  the  executive  privilege 
doctrine  at  the   behest   of   his  subordinates 

He  withholds  Judgment  on  the  Kennedy 
.tdnuiustration.  Mollenhoff  points  out  that 
ti.e  Kennedy  administration  got  off  to  a 
wobbly  start,  so  far  as  secrecy  is  concerned 
when  Secretary  of  State  E>ean  Rusk  ordered 
information  about  aid  programs  withheld 
from  a  congressional  committee.  Rusk  later 
was  overruled  by  the  President 

President  Kennedy  did  Invoke  the  claim 
of  executive  privilege  at  the  request  of  De- 
fense Secretary  Robert  McNamara  m  the 
Senate  hearing  on  ' muzzling"  of  military  of- 
ficers. With  this  backing.  McNamara  re- 
fused to  Identify  the  censors  of  specific 
speeches  by  high  military  officers.  Mollen- 
hoff thinks  Kennedys  letter  *o  McNamara 
made  an  "ill-defined  claim"  that  the  national 
interest   was   at  stake 

SUGGESTIONS    FOR    CfRE 

MoUenhoEf's  recommendations  for  a  per- 
manent cure  to  the  problem  of  excessive 
secrecy  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are; 

.\\\.  ofBclals  except  the  President  should  be 
obligated  to  explain  all  their  actions  to 
Congress  and  the  General  Accounting  Offlce. 
unless  specific  laws  are  pa-ssed  for  with- 
holding Information 

Congress  should  enact  special  laws  to 
cover  the  specific  areas  In  which  withholding 
of  records  is  deemed  necessary  to  the  public 
gfxxl. 


"CongrMB  should  provide  stiff  criminal 
pcn&ltlea  for  use  against  Government  ofTlclnln 
who  withhold  Information  from  properly  avi- 
tfcorlzed  committees  of  Congress  or  the 
GAO. 

"The  Congress  should  establish  an  effec- 
tive means  for  systematic  review  of  papers 
carrying  national  security  classifications  of 
'confidential,'  secret,'  or  top  secret  Or  the 
Pi-esldent  could  establish  a  small  committee 
tC'  sfKJt-check,  review,  and  challenge  ques- 
tionable use  of  national  security  classifica- 
tions" 

SAraCUARDS    NEEDED 

It  would  be  difficult  to  enact  legislation  of 
the  kind  Mollenhoff  proposes  because  It 
rr.lght  be  construed  as  a  slap  at  whoever 
hippened  to  be  President  at  the  time  such 
legislation  was  considered 

However,  any  thoughtful  student  of  gov- 
ernment who  reads  Mollenhoff's  book  will 
surely  conclude  that  some  action  should  be 
taken  to  provide  safeguards  against  arbitrary 
secrecy  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government 


JOANNIS   DOUNIS 


Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
biisiness  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  1966.  Senate  bill 
3:197. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection'' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  <S.  3297) 
fcir  the  relief  of  Joannis  Dounis. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
was  reported  on  September  7.  1962.  It 
would  grant  the  beneficiary  permanent 
residence  in  the  United  States  as  of  Sep- 
tember 15.  1951.  Rather  obviously,  resi- 
dence should  be  granted  from  the  date 
ol"  enactment.  Therefore  I  .send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  t-o  accomplish  this 
purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  Legislative  Clerk  On  page  1. 
line  6.  it  is  pioposed  to  strike  out  "Sep- 
tember 15.  1951."  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
thi.s  Act" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
m(mt  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  'S.  3297 1  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  pas.sed,  as  follows: 

Bp  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Avterica  m  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Inimlgration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Joannis  Dounis  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this 
AcL,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
fir;  t  year  that  such  quota  is  available. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  2005'.  explaining  the  purposes  of 

the  bill. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PUHPOSX   or   THE   BILL 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Joannis  Dounis  as  of  September 
15,  1951,  the  date  he  first  entered  the  United 
States  The  bill  provides  for  an  appropriate 
quota  deduction  and  for  the  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee 

STATEMENT  or   EACTS 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  is  a  35-year-old 
native  and  citizen  of  Albania  who  presently 
resides  in  Washington,  DC  ,  where  he  Is 
part  owner  of  a  restaurant.  He  fled  from 
Communist  Albania  m  1945  to  Corfu,  Greece 
and  ri'sided  in  a  refugee  camp  until  1948 
when  ne  went  to  Italy.  He  resided  there  un- 
til 1950  when  IRO  arranged  for  his  admis- 
sion lnt«  Canada  as  an  immigrant.  He  en- 
tered the  United  States  on  September  15 
1961,  at  Niagara  Falls  without  inspection  and 
has  resided  here  since  that  time.  He  was 
denied  relief  under  section  15  of  Public  Law 
85-316 

A  letter,  with  attached  memorandum 
dated  July  20,  1962,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization with  reference  to  the  bill  reads  as 
follows: 

US    Department   nr  Jtstke.   Im- 

Mir.RATION       AND      N.^TtTRALl/ATION• 

Service,    OrriCE    or    the    Com- 
missioner. 

Washington.  DC  .  July  20.  1962. 
Hon    James  O   Eastland, 
Chairman    Coynmitiee  on   the  Judtruirp , 
VS.  Senate.  Wa--hington.  DC 

Dear  Senator:  In  response  to  your  re- 
quest for  a  report  relative  to  the  bill  (8. 
3297)  for  the  relief  of  Joannis  Dounis  there 
is  attached  a  memorandtim  of  information 
concerning  the  beneficiary  This  memoran 
dum  has  been  prepared  from  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  files  relat- 
ing to  the  beneficiary  by  the  Washington 
DC  offlce  of  this  Service,  which  has  cus- 
tody of  those  flies 

The  bill  would  grant  the  beneficiary  per- 
manent residence  in  the  United  SUtes  as  of 
Septeml>er  15  1951  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee  It  would  also  direct  that 
one  number  be  deducted  from  the  appro- 
priate immigration  quota  September  U> 
1951,  Is  the  date  the  beneficiary  entered  the 
United    States    without    Inspection 

It  Is  noted  the  bill  would.  In  addition.  Im- 
mediately provide  the  beneficiary  with  suffi- 
cient residence  for  naturalization  ellglbllliy 

The  beneficiary  Is  chargeable  to  the  quolu 
for  Albania. 

Sincerely. 

Raymond  F    Farreix, 

Cornmtsstoner. 

Mr.  BIBLE  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AIRCRAFT  LOAN  GUARANTEES 

Mr.    MONRONEY.     Mr,   President.   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  votes  by 
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which   Calendar   No     1886,    Senate   bill 
2815    was  pas8?d,  be  recorisldert»d 

The  PRESIJ3ING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection  the  vote  will  be  re- 
considered 

Mr  MONRONEY  Mr,  President,  I 
move  that,  in  the  place  of  S  2815,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No  1!»86.  H.R   10129 

The  PRES::DING  officer  Tlie 
bill  will  be  stat?d  by  title 

The  Legisl.^tive  Clerk  A  bill  HR. 
10129)  to  amend  the  act  of  September 
7,  1957,  relating  to  aircraft  loan  guaran- 
tees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senatoi   from  Oklahoma. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeced  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr  MONRONEY  Mr  President,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  HR  10129  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  substitute  the  laneuage  of  the  com- 
mittee substitu'.*  for  S.  2815  leported  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  10  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nalure  of  a  substitute 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to,  as 
follows: 

That  section  1  of  the  Act  of  September  7, 
1957    (71   StiU.   6:.>9i.   Is   amended    by   adding 
immediately  afttr   the   words   "development 
of"    In    the    first     sentence    the    following 
"scheduled  all-cargo  and". 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  September  7,  1957  (71  Stat.  629 1 ,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "Board" 
and  "Civil  Aeronautics  Board"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "Secretary"  and 
"Secretary    of    C<immerce".    respectively 

Sbc.  3.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  September 
7,  1997  (71  Stat    829),  Is  amended  by  - 

(1)  striking  ovit  the  word  "Board"  where 
it  appears  the  first  time  therein,  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "Secretary'"; 
and 

(2)  Inserting  -.he  words  "Civil  Aeronau- 
tics" immediately  before  the  word  "Board" 
where  It  appears  the  second  time  therein, 
and 

(3)  striking  out  the  words  the  Territory 
of"  wherever  app.»aring  therein;   and 

(4)  striking  out  the  words  United  States" 
wherever  appearl  Tg  therein,  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  tie  words  "forty-eight  con- 
tiguous States ".  a:id 

(5)  striking  out  the  last  sentence 

Sec  4.  The  Act  of  September  7,  1957  (71 
Stat.  629),  is  ame  ided  by  redesignating  sec- 
tions 4,  5.  6.  7,  8  as  sections  6.  7.  8,  9,  10, 
respectively,  and  Inserting  immediately  after 
section  3  the  foUtpwlng  new  sections: 

"Sec.  4  The  Secretary  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  guarantee  any  lender  against  loss  of 
principal  or  inteiest  on  any  aircraft  pur- 
chase loan  made  by  such  lender  to  any 
scheduled  alI-carf,'o  air  carrier,  if  (a)  the 
entire  proceeds  of  the  loan  are  to  be  used  for 
the  purchase  of  t  irbine-powered  aircraft  of 
United  States  manufacture,  identified  by 
make  and  type,  sj>eciflcal!y  designed  for  the 
carriage  of  property;  and  (b)  the  Secretary 
is  satisfied  that  the  carrier  intends  to  use 
the  aircraft  predominantly  for  the  carriage 
of  property:  and  (c)  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  certified  to  the  Secretary  that  the 
aircraft  is  sultablj  for  u.se  by  the  Military 
Establishment  to  meet  national  defense 
needs  in  times  of  'imergency. 


"Src  6  The  guaranty  Ruthorlsed  by  sec- 
tions 3  and  4  shall  be  made  In  such  form, 
on  Buch  terms  and  conditions,  and  pursuant 
to  tuch  regulations,  as  the  SecreUry  deems 
necessary  and  which  are  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act" 

Sec  5  Section  4,  redesignated  herein  as 
section  6,  of  the  Act  of  September  7.  1967 
(  71  Stat  629 1 .  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "»5,000,000"  at  the  end 
'if  subsection  idi  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of $10,000,000,  except  that  guaranties  of 
. oans  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  cargo 
aircraft  as  provided  in  section  4  may  be 
made  up  to  a  total  face  amount  of  $15  - 
000. OOO".  and 

(2)  striking  out  the  word  "Board"  In  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (fi  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "Secretary". 

Sec    6    Section    5.    redesignated    herein   as 

section    7    of    the   Act   of   September   7.   1957 

71    Stat.   629 1,   IS  amended   by   striking   out 

the    word      Board",    and    Inserting    in    lieu 

thereof   the   word   "Secretary". 

Sec.  7.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6.  re- 
designated herein  as  subsection  (a  I  of  sec- 
tion 8,  of  the  Act  of  September  7  1957  (71 
Htat   629 »,  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  the  word  "It"  where  it 
appears  the  first  time  therein,  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "him";  and 

2)  striking  out  the  word  ""It"  where  it 
appears  the  second  time  therein,  and  in- 
serting  In   Ueu   thereof   the  word  "he",    and 

(3 1  striking  out  the  word  "Board"",  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "Secre- 
tary". 

Sec.  8  Section  7.  redesignated  herein  as 
section  9,  of  the  Act  of  September  7  1957 
(71  Stat  6291.  Is  amended  bv  striking  out 
the  word  Board"  wherever  it  appears  there- 
in, and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
Department  of  Commerce" 

Sec.  9.  Section  8.  redesignated  herein  as 
section  10.  of  the  Act  of  September  7  1957 
(71  Stat.  629),  Is  amended  bv  striking  out 
the  word  "five"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  word  "ten". 

Sec  10  Section  410  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  (49  U.SC  1380,  is  amended 
by  replacing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
last  .sentence  with  a  colon,  and  adding  the 
following  Proiided.  hrm-ever.  That  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  guaranty  of  loans  bv  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  under  the  provisions 
'>f  the  Act  of  September  7,  1957  (71  Stat 
629)  as  amended,  but  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  consult  with  and  consider  the 
views  and  recommendations  of  the  Board 
m    milking  such   guaranties" 

Sec  11  (a  I  Al)  orders,  determinations 
rules,  regulations,  permissions,  approvals 
agreement-;,  rulings  directives,  and  priv- 
ileges which  have  been  Issued,  made,  or 
granted,  or  allowed  to  become  effective,  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  or  anv  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction,  under  any  provi- 
sion of  law  amended  by  this  Act,  or  In  the 
exercise  of  duties,  powers,  or  functions 
which,  under  this  Act.  are  vested  In  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  which  are  in 
effect  at  th"  time  this  Act  takes  effect,  shall 
continue  in  effect  according  to  their  terms 
until  modified,  terminated,  superseded,  set 
a.'Jide.  or  repealed  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce or  by  any  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction, or  by  operation  of  law. 

(bi  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  any  proceedings  pending  at  the  time 
this  Act  takes  effect  before  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board;  but  any  such  proceedings 
shall  be  continued  before  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  orders  issued  therein,  and  pay- 
ments made  pursuant  to  such  orders,  as  if 
this  Act  had  not  been  enacted;   and  orders 


Issued  in  any  •uch  proceedings  shall  con- 
tinue in  efTK-t  until  modified,  terminated, 
superseded,  >r  repealed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  cr  by  operation  of  law 

(ci  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  suits  commenced  prior  to  the  date 
on  which  It  takes  effect;  and  all  such  suits 
shall  be  continued  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, proceedings  therein  had,  appeals 
therein  taken,  and  judgments  therein  ren- 
dered. In  the  same  manner  and  with  the 
same  effect  i.s  if  ihib  Act  had  not  been  en- 
acted. No  sjit.  action,  or  other  proceeding 
lawfully  commenced  by  or  against  the  Civi: 
Aeronautics  Board  or  officer  of  the  United 
States  in  rel,*tlon  to  the  discharge  of  official 
duties,  shall  abate  by  reason  of  any  transfer 
of  authority,  power,  or  duties  from  the  Board 
or  Commission  or  officer  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  uider  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
but  the  cou  t  upon  a  motion  or  a  supple- 
mental petlMon  filed  at  any  time  within 
twelve  mont.>is  after  such  transfer,  showing 
the  necessif  for  a  survival  of  such  suit, 
action,  or  other  prtxreedlng  to  obtain  a  set- 
tlement of  the  questions  Involved,  may  allow 
the  same  to  be  maintained  by  or  against  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  officers,  emplnyees,  and 
property  (Including  office  equipment  and 
official  recorls)  of  the  Civt:  Aeronautics 
Board  which  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  after 
consultation  with  the  Board  shall  deter- 
mine to  have  been  employed  by  the  Board 
;n  the  exerc  se  and  performance  of  those 
powers  and  iuties  vested  in  and  Imposed 
upon  It  by  the  Act  of  September  7  1957  (71 
Stat  629  I  .  and  which  are  vested  by  this  Act 
in  tlie  Secretary  of  Commerce,  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Commerce  upon 
such  date  or  dates  as  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  shall  specify:  Provided  That  the 
transfer  of  si,ch  personnel  ,shall  be  without 
reduction  in  classification  or  compensation, 
except  that  this  requirement  shall  not  op- 
erate after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  during 
which  such  t-ansfer  is  made  to  prevent  the 
adjustment  o'  classification  or  compensation 
to  conform  to  the  duties  to  which  such 
transferred    personnel   may  be  assigned 

(b)  Such  cf  the  unexpended  balances  of 
appropriations  available  for  use  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  In  the  exercise  and  per- 
formance of  ihose  powers  and  duties  vested 
m  and  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 7  19;i7  (71  Stat  629  and  which 
are  vested  by  this  Act  in  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  upon  such  date  or 
dates  as  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall 
specify  and  shall  be  a\ailable  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  :he  exercise  and  performance 
of  the  powers  and  duties  vested  in  and  im- 
posed upon  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  by 
this  Act. 

(c)  All  records  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  under  this  Act  shall  be 
available  for  use  by  him  to  the  same  extent 
as  if  such  recf>rds  were  origlna;;y  rec<;jrds  of 
the  Secretary 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  rn  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  under  consideration  is  of 
ma.ior  importance  and  its  passage  will 
contribute  materially  to  the  orderly  and 
efficient  development  of  our  air  trans- 
portation systems.  Therefore,  before  the 
question  is  agreed  to.  I  feel  there  should 
be  an  explanation  of  the  measure. 

Existing  la^-  authorizes  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  guarantee  any  lender 
against  loss  of  principal  or  interest  on 
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any  aircraft  purchase  loan  made  by  the 
lender  to  local  service,  helicopter,  and 
certain  other  carriers.  Such  guarantees 
may  extend  so  as  to  include  unpaid  in- 
terest and  90  percent  of  the  unpaid  prin- 
cipal of  any  loan.  The  terms  of  any 
loan  must  provide  for  full  repayment 
Within  10  years.  The  total  amount  of 
loans  to  any  one  carrier  cannot  exceed 
$5  million. 

In  addition,  the  Board  in  guarantee- 
ing any  loan  must  find  that  the  carrier 
would  ctherwise  be  unable  to  obtain  nec- 
essary funds  for  the  purchase  of  aircraft 
on  reasonable  terms.  Further,  guaran- 
tees can  only  be  extended  in  those  cases 
where  the  Board  finds  that  the  loan  was 
necessary  to  improve  service  and  effi- 
ciency of  operation.  In  connection  with 
costs  to  the  Government,  the  Board  is 
directed  by  statute  to  prescribe  and  col- 
lect from  the  lending  institution  a  rea- 
sonable guarantee  fee. 

The  proposed  Senate  amendment  to 
H.R.  10129  would  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 7,  1957  in  several  important  re- 
spects. The  aircraft  guarantee  loan 
program  would  be  extended  an  addition- 
al 5  years.  The  present  expiration  date 
is  September  7,  1962,  and  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  an  expiration  date  of  Septem- 
ber 7,  1967  The  amount  of  loans  which 
could  be  authorized  to  any  eligible  car- 
rier, aside  from  the  all-cargo  earners, 
would  be  increased  from  $5  to  $10  mil- 
lion. A  new  class  of  carriers,  the  all- 
cargo  carriers,  would  be  made  eligible 
for  loans  under  the  program  in  amounts 


not  exceeding  $15  million  per  came: 
subject  to  the  following  conditions:  the 
pr(x;eeds  of  the  loan  must  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  turbine -powered  aircraft 
and  such  aircraft  must  be  of  U  S  manu- 
facture; the  Defense  Depa'-tment  must 
certify  that  the  aircraft  .so  parcha;sed  is 
suitable  for  use  by  the  Mihiary  Estab- 
lisliment  to  meet  national  defei:ise  needs 
in  times  of  emergency;  and  the  aircraft 
must  be  used  predominantly  for  the 
carriage  of  property  Re.spon.^ibi'.ity  for 
administering  the  pro^^ram  would  be 
transferred  from  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Bofird  to  the  Department  cf  Commerce. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  loan 
guarantee  program  has  made  povssible 
substantially  improved  air  .senice  be- 
tween the  smaller  cominunilie.-^  .  f  ihi.s 
Nation  The  improved  equipment  pur- 
chased under  the  program  has  niarkc  ily 
inc:-eased  the  cflBciency  of  the.'^e  rar:!ers 
and  has  contributed  importaniiy  to 
lessening  of  Uieir  subsidy  needs  in  re- 
lation to  the  service  offered.  Coupled 
witii  improved  efficiency  this  program 
lias  increased  safety. 

In  evaluating  the  beneflt.s  of  this  pro- 
gram, it  is  interesting  to  compare  op- 
eraling  statistics  of  local  service  carriers 
for  the  period  immediately  prior  to  im- 
plementation of  tlie  program  with  the 
latest  available  period  In  1926.  sched- 
uled revenue  plane-miles  fl^wn  amount- 
ed to  46,278.367.  This  compares  with 
97.723.724  for  the  12-monlh  period  end- 
ing June  30.  1961.  In  1956  the  average 
rou'e   miles   in   operation    amounted   to 

Srhr-I',!''  of  guaranteed  loans 
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20  000  as  com.pai-od  with  34,545  in  1961. 
!i(  v/:iL;e  pa.>^engcr-miles  in  1956 
.iiuuuated  to  448,036,000  compared  with 
1233  876  000  for  the  12  months  endin;- 
J  ::ie  30  1961  T'tal  pas.'^pnecrs  earned 
during  calend.u-  y?.ir  1956  numbered 
2  451,155  compar-.  d  v  ifh  5  966,911  for 
year  endinr?  June  30  1961  The  weight- 
ed flgvn-e  for  the  number  of  airports 
served  w.is  311^2  ai;-p:jrts  for  calendar 
year  1956  as  con-  aved  vith  517.6  for 
fiscal  year  1963,  in  itlauon  to  sched- 
uled flight  dcpanure...  f.oni  tliese  air- 
porti.  the  number  increased  from  587,420 
m  calendar  year  1956  to  1,071873  fu 
fiscal  year  1960 

Ihe  Civil  Aeronautics  B  lard  advises 
t!^at  as  of  December  31.  1961.  a  total  of 
S30  349  503  had  been  borrowed  on  such 
:  .i:..^,  with  $23,379,152  still  outstanding 
at  that  date.  These  funds  have  been 
US'  d  to  purciiase:  First,  33  twin-turbine- 
entiine  F-27  aircraft;  second,  12  twin- 
engine —  pisLon-type — Convair  340  440 
aircraft,  which  can  be  converted  to  tur- 
bine poweiu  third.  3  twin-engine — 
P'ston-type — Martm  40*  n'rcrrft:  fourth 
5  .^inglc-engin^  r'ston-typr  -  Verte!  4<? - 
B  helicopters:  and  fifth  1  twin-tur- 
bine-enjTine  helicopter 

Mr.  President   I  have  t^o  tables  which 
show  in  detail  how  the  funds  euaranteed 
under  this  program  liave  been  expended 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
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May     S,  1959 

Doc.  3.  l»Sfl 
Doc.   11,1959 


Date  guarantee 

a«areem«it 

ejcaeuted 


10 


'2  F  27;< I  June     2,1960 

3  C  V-MO-s. .    Mar.  10, 1961 


10      1  1*  720. 


Apr.  2K,  1961 


10  ,.  4  .-^  01 .    .<*.p;     2,1960 

j  Ht'll.iipters 

7  4   V-KTT..  M  .y      f.   19«) 

I  UeliiA(pl«fa. 


Tt.'j! 


46.  57«.  254  '   40,  02fi,  ."iae      3fi,  023.  »73  ' ... 


May  15,  1958 
June  19, 1958 
Oct.     6. 1958 

Dec.  1, 1958 
Jan.  9, 1950 
Mar.  31, 1959 
May  »,  1950 


I/cri'IiT 


July 

23, 1950 

Aug. 

14, 1959 

May 

9,1960 

May 

24,1960 

Oct.      3, 1960 
May  17,19« 

Not. 

7,1961 

Nov. 

22,1900 

Mar. 

30,1962 

Manulacturer*  Hanover  Tmst  Co.,  the  Vnlted 

StaU'S  Trust  Co.  of  N'l-*-  ^nrk,  -.n'i   Kr  !,  r  ition 

Bank  *  Tmst  Co. 
Kir»t  National   Bank  of  N^  vi.lu,   lir-st   Wisttrn 

Bank  Trust  Co.,  Walker  Biiik  &  Trust  Co.,  and 

First  National  Bank  of  .\n/'m.'i. 
Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  .\n  rricn,  the  Bank  of 

New  York,  the  United  States  life  Insurmiice  Co. 

In  tbe  City  of  New  York,  ami  ttu;  tiiilf  I.:f.   In- 
surance Co. 
Bank  of  America  National  Tr.:.«t  <t  '^r  iru-  A.-^> 

eiaff<in 
Northwe'itrm  National  Bank  of  Miiiih-,i|..i1is,  and 

Irving  'I'riist  C;o. 
Continental  Assurance  Co.,  and  the  fnlted  State."! 

Life  Tnjnirance  Co.,  In  thr  rtfv  if  NVw  ^'rrt 
The  B.iiili  of  New  York,  ati'l  T.-uti.T-  \-,^v.ruxn  I 

Annuity  A.<«oeteti<m  of  Amerit-a, 
The  Central  Bank  &.  'J'rust  Co.,  Irvirif   !    u^t  i  .i  . 

and  Bank  of  .Vniericu  National  Trust  ■<  -  •whl'.'* 

A.^soclatlon. 
The  City  National  I!  ink  *  Trii.<t  of  K  ii  ^k  City. 

Mo.  (particUvttiiie  willi  .Mirnntik'   li^^i  Co.  of 

St.  Loui.s,  ^lo.). 
Bankof.^mrrii'a  N'litional  ■!■')«!  I  -ixiia--  U-irx'f.a- 

flon. 
Teachers    In.«irance    fi    .^■inimy     \.<s<K'i  .•  ir.n    of 

Americii      ('ontimiiiiil      A,H.suruiic<       t  o,,      jiil 

Kansas  *,  .';>    \aU'  lii.-uiaiiov  ('u. 
Cilrar'i  Tru>t  <'otti  K'.flmtiiri'  I?:in)c. 
The  C^Mltrat  H  ink  A  Trii>;|  c,,  ,  Irving  Tru^t  !"  , 

and  Bank    i!  Arneric:i  Natior..'!  Trust  .\  t-jviiyy 

Asfocialioci, 
Bank  of  Ai;;.iaa  National  Trust  A  Savinp  Aa- 

sodaiion. 
D«. 

.Manuf.«»'UiriT.s  1{hii..w!  Ti  usi  r  .i.,  ihi  I  jiiic.l 
Slates  Trust  Co,  yt  .\"i\\  York,  uirl  Finpire 
Tmst  Co. 


Footnote  .at  end  of  table. 
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Carrifr 

Amount  of 
equipment 
purchase<l 

Amount 
of  loan 

Amount 

ffuaran- 
teedi 

Interest 
rate 

Dura- 

tlon 

of  loan 

Equipment 

Date 

docketed 

Date  guarantee 
agreement 
executed 

Lmdw 

Chicago. 

Oiark  (2d  loan) 

Mackey .. 

$3,250,000 

1,265.000 
KO.OOO 

$2, 925, 000 

1, 125, 000 
820,000 

K,  632,  500 

1,012.500 
738,000 

Percent 
6.00 

5.  .W 
i7126 

Year$ 
10 

7 
7 

4  8-61. 
Helicopters. 

4CV-240'.«.. 
2  DC-6's 

\ 

Aug.  15,1960 

Dec.   13.1961 
Jan.    24,1962 

Harris  Tru.st  &  Savinffs  Bank.  ili.  Mr  ;  Stttional 
City  Bank  of  .New  York,  ContinniU.  .\.NSurance 
Co.,  and  Country  Life  Insjirance  Co. 

Bank  of  St .  Ix)uis. 

First  National  Bank  in  Fort  I.auderda)e  and  First 
National  Bank  of  New  York. 

Total 

5,436,000 

4,870,000 

4,383,000 

1 

1  Amount  ^aranteed  is  90  percent  of  loan  in  all  cases. 

I  Loan  guarantee  program-  Loans  approved  and  aircraft  operated  by  eligible  carriers 


Carrier 


Status  of  loans  as  of  Mar.  31,  1962 


Aircraft  operated  Dec.  31,  1061 


Loans 
•pproTod 


Amount 
drawn  down  ' 


Balance 
outstanding 


Purchased  with 
guaranteed  loan 


LOCLU.  SKBVICK  CAKStXBS  (IS) 

.Allegheny  .Airlines,  Inc , 


Bonanta  K\t  Lines,  In<-.,  l,st  loan 

Bonanra  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  2d  loan 


tuhtotal.  Bonanza. 
Central  Airlines,  Inc 


Frontier  Airlines,  Inc.,  l.st  loan. 
Frontie    .Mrlincs,  Inc.,  2d  loan. 

Suhtotal.  Frontier 

Lake  Central  .Mrllnes,  Inc 


14. 324. 500 
1.125.000 


S.440.S00 


Mohawk  Airlines,  Inc. . 


North  Central  Airlines.  Inc.'.. 
Ozark  .Mrlines,  Inc 


Pacific  .K\i  Lines,  Inc..  1st  loan 

Pacific  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  2d  loan. . 


Suhtotal.  Padflc 
Pieilmont  Airlines.  Iiu 
i?outhorn  .Mrway?.  Inc 


Trans  Texas  Alrw8>'S.  Inc  .  , 

West  Coast  Airline*,  Inc.. 

RAWAUAN  CAKRIKKS   (S) 

Aloha  .Mrlines,  Inc.,  1st  loan 

Aloha  Airlines,  Inc..  2d  kmn 

Suhtotal.  Aloha 

Hawaiian  Airlines,  Inc 


2.2GaO0O 
900,000 


3,160.000 


$4.  324,  500 
1, 125. 000 


$3, 244,  661 
1.003,511 


5.440,500 


4.348,162 


2,250.000 
900,000 


3.  ISO.  000 


1.472.832 
770.400 


2.243.232 


2.340,000 
2,118,006 


4,531.000 
469,000 


-Maska  Airlines,  Inc. 


ALASKAN  CARRIXItS  (It) 


Bristol  Bay  Airlines  » 

Alaska  Coastal  Airlines,  lnc.«. 
"wdova  Airlines,  Inc 


5,000,000 
4,850,000 


2,340,000 
2,118.096 


6  F-27 

2  F-27 


5CV-340 

2  CV-340 


4,631,000 
400,000 


2,290,000 
2,200,000 


4,490,000 


5,000,000 

4.  Vi).  000 


2.290,000 
2,200,000 


1,631.439 


3,268,850 
357,333 


5  CV-3'440. 
3  F-27.. 

6  F-27... 
3M-404- 


3, 616, 183 
3.953,000 


4,490,000 


1.955,160 
1,815,000 


3,770,160 


Ellis  Air  Lines,  Inc.* 

Kodiak  .\lrlines,  Inc 

Munz  Airwavs,  Inc.' 

.Northern  Coh.solidated  Airlines,  "lnc-"I 

Pacific  Northern  Airlines.  Inc 

Reeve  Aleutian  Airways,  Inc 


Western  Alaska  Airlines.  Inc. 
Wlen  Alaska  Airlines,  Inc.... 


Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


4.331,123 


3,826,686 


8  F-27... 


3  F-27 

3  F-27 


3,836,686 


1.806,370 


1,806,370 


1  B-73D ». 


951,296 


2  F-27. 


Other  aircraft 


Owned 


Leased 


8  DC-3 

15  M-202.... 
8CV-3/440.. 
8CV-*40.„. 
1  F-B7 


15  OC-3.. 
4  CV-240. 

28  DC-3.. 


20I)C-3..  . 
5  CV-340... 
7  DC-3... 
14  CV-240.. 
5CV-440.. 
9M-404. 

11 

28  DC-3... 
5  CV-3/440. 
21  DC-3.. 

5DC-;» 

2. M-202.... 


SMH04 

14  DC-3 

i6I)r-3 

•i.M-404 

iaDC-3 _ 

B  CV-240 

7  F-27 

14  DC-3 


3  DC-3. 
I  CV-8«. 


8DC-8. 
2  DC-8. 


8  DC-3... 


6  DC-3.-. 
6  CV-340. 
1  DC-6A. 


1  DC-4 

1  DC-6C 

1  CV-880 

2'.. 


15  1 

2  J)C-3 

1  C-t6 

0  1. 

8  i.„ 

5  1 


3  F-27 

10' 

6  L-740„ 

3  DC-3. 

2  DCS 

2C-46 

2  DC-4 

2  ' 

9  1 

1  dchT.*."""!"!" 

3  C-46 

61 


1  DC-4. 
1  DC-6A. 
2DC-6B. 


2lr-74». 


lDC-8. 

2C-46. 
16.1 


11' 
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!i 


4^ 


n 


if 

it 


Status  of  loans  as  of  Mar.  31, 1M3 

Alnraft  Ofifrated  I>f«.  31,  lOM 

r"  airier 

Loans 
approred 

Amount 
drawn  tlown 

Balanr* 
oulstaatliDg 

Purcbafted  with 
Kuarmnteetl  loan 

Other  aircraft 

Owned 

Leased 

rUlIBBEAJI   AAXA   AAB  rLi.P.IDX   lu    BKIIISH   WEST   INDIES    C» 
rarih>>'>'«Tl  A  tl*Tic  Ai'ltnps,  fne     .   , ...    ...      . 

■'•». 

7DC-a 

1  DC-3. 

Mjiki'T  Virllnes,  Inc  .-.  .  ..  .. 

2DC-3 

1  DCV-6. 

3  DC-4 

1  DC-6B. 

MBTBOPOLTrAV    nELICOPTEB  SERVICES    (S 
r'hi'"i(ro  Ileboopt^  .A.irwavs,  Inc 

7S-58C 

5  8-55 

^ .Ci<^  \ni'pl<»a  Airways    Inr 

t2.8»1.637 

$1,498,876 

n,  460, 376 

4  8-€lL« — 

5  V-i4H ...... 

4  V-107  ■ .1 

1  B-4;J 

New  Vork  Airways,  Inc.  1st  loan. 

Nfw  V^)rk  Airways,  Inc    2<1  lo;\n    ' 

1.000.000 
3,200.000 

1.000,000 

245,613 

L.,-_.- .  ........... 

Subtotal,  New  York  Mrwiys 

4,300. 000 

1,000,000 

245.613 

Total - - 

40.026.526 

35.029.278 

2S,»55,0M 

SUMMARY 


Aircraft  operaleil  Dec.  31,  1961 

AiriTafl  opffated  Dec.  31,  19C1 

c 

Porrhaaed 

with  etiar- 
antctMl  loan 

Otbn'  Birrraft 

rnrrhascd 
Willi  iniar- 
BQtf><><i  knn 

Othw  aircraft 

Owned 

Leased 

Owned 

1 

7 

1 

Leawd 

nc-3  . 

238                          10 

f'V-S80         .-              

C-V: 



G 
17 
19 

•J6 
■JSt 

s 
11 

0 
2 

5 

2 

B-7ao               

1 

St  .1).' 

Nt  *^. 

(  \'  J*)  

3" 

8-55 

&-58C' 

B-47J 



(    \    3  4<*J 

13 

1 

V-44U                                  

ft 

4 
4 

(    \    .^40 

8-611 

K  r 

U 

V-107 

i)(   4 

1 
5 

2 

Misitlkuieous —- . 

Total 

«7 

16 

IX '-fi  tvn* 

1^749 

-"-"---"••^ 

a 

m 

t! 
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'  NfiscrllanooHs:  all  airmift  sraalkT  than  DC-3. 

-  This  louii  «  ns  rcimid  oti  Mar  Jti,  IWi'.'. 

'  Hri.stol  H;iy  ;mil  Munz  :iri  no  longer  u|»<-nitiiie  iithliT  c-crtifit-Jlc  uulhorit.Iion.'!. 

'  Aln8k;i  ('(>u.->hil  and  Ellis  urrc  nu'rj.'0<l  on  Aiir.  1,  I!*fJ. 

'  Ainraft  dihirriHl  to  I'luiflc  Nortlii-rn  on  Mat.  'Si,  lWi2.  .\ir<Taft  placed  in  service 
.\l'r.  J7.  lyfi'J.  I'NA  has  (mnhavl  ;i  '.'i!  It  rj<i  uithonl  a  guanintee<l  l<jen  which  wiis 
also  I'kicod  in  service  Ai>r.  '.'7.  Ii<62. 


•  2  fMllL's  place<l  In  serviw  Mar.  I,  mt2:  2  more  yet  to  ho  drllTPred.  The  P-WL's 
will  replace  the  S-55's. 

'  1st  aircraft  dcliver>-  due  Aftr.  3(1.  19iV-'.  n-niainder  in  oilemlar  >-car  ll(fi2.  Ist  loan  to 
\<c  repuid  before  drawdown  on  2<1  loan.    '1  he  V-I07's  » ill  replan-  llic  V-HB's. 

N'OTf:.  -Tlie  ftiUowing  aircraft  were  p«irc}ia.«cd  witluMit  (runranUwl  kwin  since  !»«•. 
31,  1961,  and  have  conic  U)  our  altcniion:  Boiian/.i.  2  K-2T"s:  I'iclnionl.  U  -M  KMs. 


Mr  MONRONEY  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
am  saiisfied  that  the  basic  objectives 
•^nderlyms?  the  original  implementation 
of  this  program  have  been  achieved. 
The  protiram  has  enabled  the.se  carriers 
to  effect  substantial  equipment  moderni- 
sation Without  the  proRram.  costs  in- 
curred in  connection  with  flnancin- 
would  have  made  equipment  moderniza- 
tion either  impossible  or  would  have  re- 
sulted in  markedly  higher  financirm 
costs  which  unquestionably  would  have 
been  reflected  in  subsidy  requests. 

Since  many  carriers  have  not  fully 
completed  their  equipment  moderniza- 
tion, the  bill  would  extend  the  proy:ram 
for  an  additional  5  years.  In  this  regard 
CAB  Chairman  Boyd  stated  m  testimony 
before  the  Commerce  Committee: 

■'It  is  our  view  that  the  continn.it I'.^n  of 
the  reequlpnient  program  of  the  snialler 
carriers  is  of  the  utmi-i^t  importance 
to  their  financial  success  and  their  prospect.s 
for  long-range  subsidy  improvement  Not- 
withstanding the  progress  wliich  has  already 
been  m;\de  on  the  equipment  front,  many 
of  the  carriers  will  ha\e  requirements  for 
further  reequipment.  particularly  in  connec- 
tion with  route  ni(xl.hcaii<  ns  and  exten- 
sions." 

Since  many  carriers  have  fully  availed 
themselves  of  the  $5  million  guarantee 
autiiorized  under  existing  law,  the  bill 
proposes  to  increase  the  amoui':'  to  $10 
million. 


The  proposed  Senate  substitute  would 
amend  existing  law  so  as  to  make  all- 
cargo  carriers  eligible  for  loan  guaran- 
tees Thpre  are  presently  four  such 
cairitTs:  Flyins  Ti?er  Lines.  Riddle  Air- 
lines. Inc  .  Seaboard  World  Airlines,  Inc., 
and  Slick  .Airways. 

They  hold  permanent  certificates  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity  issued 
by  the  CAB  are  regularly  scheduled 
route  earners,  and.  I  mij^'ht  point  out, 
hiive  never  received  subsidy 

The  operations  of  these  carriers  to 
date  have  not  been  profitable.  In  part, 
this  can  be  attributed  to  the  lack  of 
modern  aircraft  especially  adapted  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  aircargo  industry. 
Until  recently,  aircraft  designed  pri- 
marily to  carry  cargo  profitably  and  at 
low  rates  were  not  available.  As  a  result 
the  all -cargo  industry  was  forced  to  use 
aircraft  originally  designed  for  passen- 
ger sei\ice  rather  than  freight  sei-vice. 
The  lack  of  a  specially  designed  civil 
cargo  aircraft  has  resulted  in  high 
f  rciKht  rates  and  consequent  slow  growth 
of  airfreight  traffic  The  development 
of  the  jet  ai; craft  which  because  of  its 
speed,  load  capacity,  high  utilization 
capability,  and  low  operating  cost  has 
provided  the  breakthrough  which  will 
enable  the  aircargo  industry  to  provide 
service  at  substantially  lower  rates. 


Inclusion  of  these  earners  was  slroiii;- 
ly  supported  by  the  Cm!  Aeronautics 
Board.  Its  chairman,  Mi.  .Aian  Boyd 
stated  in  testimony  before  the  Commerce 
Committee : 

The  operations  of  the  all-cargo  carriers 
have  not  been  profitable.  It  must  b«  ad- 
mitted that  the  development  of  transporta- 
tion of  cargo  by  aircraft  has  been  disappoint- 
ing, especially  In  the  terms  of  the 
predictions  made  for  this  Industry  in  the 
early  postwar  period.  While  there  has  been 
a  remarkable  growth  in  air  transportation 
In  the  years  since  World  War  II,  the  vast 
market  which  is  believed  to  exist  for  aircargo 
remains  largely  untapp«d.  The  all-cargo 
carriers  have  found  it  necessary  to  extend 
their  operations  to  the  military  and  pa.s- 
senger  charter  field  in  order  to  obtain  addi- 
tional revenues.  Some  have  been  forced  to 
suspend  their  all -cargo  services  because  of 
inability  to  sustain  profitable  operations 

The  Board  believes  that  the  failure  of  tl;e 
air  transport  industry  to  realize  its  pcjtenti.Tl 
In  the  movement  of  aircargo  is  attributable 
in  part  to  the  lack  of  modern  specialized 
aircraft  designed  primarily  to  carry  carito 
profitably  and  at  low  rates.  The  Board  feels 
that  If  the  all-cargo  carriers  were  able  to 
acquire  a  fleet  of  modern,  high-speed.  Io-a- 
cost  cargo  aircraft,  there  would  result  a 
material  contribution  to  the  national  defen.se 
and  an  invaluable  benefit  to  the  postal  .serv- 
ice and  to  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Transportation.  Mr  Clarence  D.  Martin, 
Jr.,  testified: 


m 


The  need  for  additional  incentive  to  in- 
crease civil  aircargo  capacity  is  clearly  evi- 
dent by  applying  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
civil  cargo  aircraft  requirements  against  cur- 
rent capability.  These  exact  figures  which 
are  classified  point  up  a  serioiis  deficit  for 
both  total  and  limited  military  emergencies 
The  lack  of  capacity  to  meet  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  requirements  for  limited  war  is  a 
prime  reason  for  urgent  action  to  provide 
incentives  to  increase  the  .ilrcargo  capability 
by  the  civil  air  transp<.rtation  Industry. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  report,  dated 
October  1961  enUtled  "Commercial  Air 
Transportation  Capabilities  and  Require- 
ments Under  Partial  Mobilization  and 
Limited  War,"  which  used  as  an  experience 
factor  the  increased  transportation  require- 
ments of  the  Korean  war,  indicates  a  deficit 
of  14  DC  71-  equivalents  to  meet  essential 
clvU  aircargo  i.wds  ulthout  regard  to  the 
military  requireineuLs 

The  most  recent  CAB  report,  dated  Febru- 
ary 1962.  "Minimum  Civil  RequlremenU  for 
U.S.  Air  Transportation  in  Time  of  War- 
Fiscal  Tear  1962-63,"  reveals  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  of  assumption  a  civil 
aircargo  requirement,  not  counting  the  mili- 
tary requirement,  in  excess  of  available 
capabiMty  by  .v^me  44  DC-TP  equivalents  In 
the  la.'^t  month  of  fiscal  1962  and  64  DC-7P 
e^julvalents  in  the  last  month  of  fLscal  1963 
We  nnust  bear  In  mind  that  these  projected 
requirements  are  f  jr  only  es.sential  civil  air- 
cargo traffic  needed  t'  n.untaiii  the  economic 
capability  '  .'  !..i:ioii.i,  delense  piouucUun 
during  an   emergency. 

An  important  part  of  this  Department's 
responsibility  is  to  recommend  programs  to 
beneficially  Improve  in  peacetime  the  struc- 
ture and  capability  of  the  total  transporta- 
tion system  for  use  In  an  emergency. 

The  Department  feels  that  the  guarantee 
loan  program  could  be  of  assistance  in  fi- 
nancing the  equipment  so  necessary  to  the 
Nation  in  time  of  emergency  as  well  as  In 
time  of  peace. 

To   date,   .sonit    ul    ihc   carriers  have 
purchased    new    cargo   aircraft.      These 
purchases,  however,  were  made  outside 
the  United  SUtes  and  were  facilitated  by 
loan  guarantees  of  foreign  governments 
'Briti-sh  and  Canadian  i ,  similar  to  loans 
proposed   by    this  measure      Additional 
aircraft  will  be  needed  by  the  all-cargo 
industry     and    extension    of     the    loan 
guarante.    ij;ot,iam  to  include  this  clai,.s 
of  cairit;    .<.,.  htlp  Lhtiu  grow  and  de- 
velop the  potential  of  the  aircargo  in- 
dustry.    In   addition,   it   will   provide   a 
market  for  US  -built  pure  jet  aircargo 
aircraft  which  the  airframe  and  engine 
manufacturers    are    planning    to    build. 
This  industry  has  for  many  yeais  been 
one  of  the  largest  employers  in  the  coun- 
try and  it  makes  no  sense  to  force  the 
all-cargo  carriers  to  purchase  foreign- 
built  aircraft,  to  the  detriment  of  our 
own  airframe  industry,  simply  because 
of  the  absence  of  a  US. -supported  loan 
guarantee  program  covering  these  car- 
riers— a  program  which  lias  proven  so 
satisfactory  with  respect  to  other  classes 
of  carriers  and  which  has  cost  this  Gov- 
ernment nothing.     Failure  to  make  the 
cargo  carriers  eligible  under  the  program 
will  only  perpetuate  the  situation  which 
places  our  airframe  industrv  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantape  with  fnreisn  firms. 
Fxtension   of    the   loan   pro.cram   will 
enable  the  all-cargo  carriers  to  expand 
their  service  area  and  provide  airfreight 
service  to  areas  and  industries  which  now 
do  not  enjoy  this  benefit. 


The  inclusion  of  the  ail -cargo  carriers 
in  the  loan  guarantee  program  will  ma- 
terially a.ssist  this  Nation  in  meeting  lU; 
miht.ary  airlift  needs  by  pennitLmg  tiiem 
to  acquire  more  modern  and  efficient 
cargo  aircraft.  Tlie  all-cargo  carriers 
presenily  carry  more  than  half  of  the 
contract  military  traffic  of  this  couniry. 
In  addition,  they  pai  ticipate  extensively 
in  the  civil  re.'^erve  air  fleet,  and  for  the 
fl.scal  ycai-  1963  committed  more  than  55 
aircraft  to  the  CRAF  piogram.  The 
total  capacity  of  ihe&e  aircraft  exceeds 
1.200  tons  payload  and  constitutes  more 
than  half  of  the  total  civil  cargo  lift  in 
the  CRAF  program. 

Clearb'.  these  carriei's  aie  in  substan- 
tial measure  a.ssisting  the  Dej^artment  of 
Defense  to  realize  its  objectives  with  re- 
spect to  commercial  air  transportation, 
which  are  as  follows :  to  insure  civil  par- 
ticipation in  the  civil  reserve  air  fleet;  to 
insure  an  expanded  capacity  of  both 
cargo  and  pas.scnger  airlift  a\ailablc  to 
the  Department  of  Defense;  and  to  en- 
courage the  procurement  by  the  air 
transpoitation  industry  of  modern  air- 
craft best  adajJted  to  Go\ernment  emer- 
gency needs  and  committed  to  the  De- 
]:'nrtment  of  Defense 

Mr.  Edward  J  Drisco!!.  testifying  be- 
fore the  Commerce  Committee  in  behalf 
of  the  D.  partment  of  the  Air  Force  ex- 
pressed the  Department's  support  of  the 
provision  to  include  carpo  carriers  and 
made  it  unmistakably  clear  that  they 
have  assisted  ftreatly  in  helping  to 
realize  the  above-m»ntioned  objectives. 
The  aircargo  industry  is  still  in  its  in- 
fancy, yet  its  growth  and  potential  con- 
tribution to  a  .sound  commercial  air 
transportation  syst<^m  is  vast  For  the 
year  endine  September  30.  ic*60,  cer- 
tificated scheduled  domestic  freieht 
amounted  to  $100  881  000  as  opposed  to 
$2,251  875  OOn  :n  total  certificated  .sched- 
uled domestic  air  revenues. 

Without  guaranteed  loan  legislation, 
all-cargo  airlines  may  find  it  impo.ssible 
to  acquire  suit  a  bit  modern  aircraft 
adaptable  to  their  needs,  or  alternatively 
may  have  to  purcha.sc  these  aircraft  on 
other  thai-,  reasonable  terms  which 
would  jeopardize  the:r  financial  condi- 
tion and  make  it  impossible  for  them  to 
engage  in  a  modernization  program  con- 
sistent with  tlie  objtx-tives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  The  development  and 
rate  of  growth  of  the  aircargo  ;r.dustr>' 
depends  to  a  very  great  measure  on  their 
ability  and  willingness  to  place  modern 
cargo  airciaft  into  operation.  Such  air- 
craft will  contribute  immeasurably  to- 
ward increasing  efficiency  and  conse- 
quently enable  the  industry  to  lower 
rates,  expand  service,  and  attract  new 
customers.  The  all-cargo  earners  have 
the  willingness;  making  them  eligible  for 
loan  guarantees  will  give  them  the  neces- 
sary added  ability. 

Tlie  propo.sed  Senate  substitute  would 
authorize  loan  gtiarantees  in  amounts 
not  exceeding  $15  million  per  cargo 
carrier.  Th<^  guarantees  would  extend 
only  to  loans  for  the  purchase  of  turbine- 
powered  aircraft  and  the  proposed  ceil- 
ing would  enable  the  carriers  to  purchase 
two  such  aircraft 

As  I  stated  briefly  at  the  outset  of  my 
remarks,  the  proposed  Senate  substitute 


would  transfer  the  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram from  the  Cnil  Aeronautics  Board 

t!  trie  EX'partment  c>f  Commerce.  This 
wouia  implement  the  recommendation 
of  the  President  as  set  forth  in  his 
trar-Lsportation  message  of  Apri;  ,'\  1962, 
wherein  he  suited 

Last  year  the  Congress  extended  until 
June  30,  1963.  the  authority  by  which  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  lias  been 
guaranteeing  interest  and  principal  pay- 
ments on  emergency  loans  to  the  railroads 
for  operations,  maintenance,  and  capital  im- 
provements for  which  the  carriers  cannot 
otherwise  obtain  funds  on  reasonable  terms 
A  similar  law  by  which  the  Government 
guarantees  loans  for  aircraft  and  parts  being 
purchased  by  certain  certificated  air  car- 
riers will  expire  this  year.  Since  the  Depart- 
ment ol  Commerce  is  already  a  focal  point 
for  Government  transportation  activities  and 
since.  In  the  Interest  of  program  coordina- 
tion and  consistency  of  policy,  these  activities 
should  be  further  consolidated.  I  recommend 
that  the  railroad  loan  guarantee  authority, 
and  the  aviation  loan  guaranty-  huthonty  if 
it  Is  extended,  be  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerc  \  These  programs  are  not 
regulatory  In  nature  and  are  clearlv  separa- 
ble from  the  chief  functions  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  and  can  be  acted  upon  more 
expeditiously  by  an  executive  agency. 

Both  the  Board  and  the  Commerce  De- 
partment tesTified  before  the  Commerce 
Committee  in  support  of  the  President's 
recommendation  and  the  committee  ac- 
cordingly incorporated  language  in  the 
substitute  bill  to  effect  the  transfer  in 
an  orderly  manner. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  a  very  interesting,  and  I  might 
add,  gratifying  aspect  of  this  program: 
As  I  mentioned  carUer.  the  CAB  is  di- 
rected by  statute  to  prescribe  and  col- 
lect from  the  lending  institution  a  reas- 
onable guarantee  fee.  Not  only  has  the 
Government  incurred  no  loss  under  this 
program,  but  the  Board  estimates: 

That  on  the  basis  of  $60  nulllon  of  guar- 
anteed loans  amortized  over  a  10-year  period. 
Government  expenses  would  amount  to  ap- 
proximately $450,000  as  against  income  from 
fees  of  $1,500,000  or  a  net  return  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  approximately  fl  million. 

The  loan  guarantee  program  has  en- 
abled the  carriers  to  modernize  their 
fleets,  significantly  improve  service  and 
materially  reduce  operating  costs.  If 
further  improvements  in  these  areas  are 
to  be  realized.  I  feel  that  continuation 
of  this  program  is  essential  and  there- 
fore I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Senate  substitute  amendment  to  H  R 
10129. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  are  any  ques- 
tions concerning  this  bill  I  would  be 
pleased  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '^ 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky, 

Ml-.  COOPER.  I  understand  there  is 
no  objection  on  either  side  of  the  aisle 
to  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Tr.e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
quesuon  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 
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The  amendment  was  oi-dered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  <H.R.  101291  was  read  the 
thud  time  and  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  S.  2815  will  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
.suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


A  FIVE-POINT  FITNESS  PROGRAM 
FOR  AMERICA,  INCLUDING  AN 
OLYMPIC  FOUNDATION  WITH  A 
NATIONAL  GOAL  FOR  VICTORY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  the 
1962-63  school  year  is  now  well  under- 
way. Fifty -one  and  three -tenths  mil- 
lion youngsters  are  attending  primary, 
secondary,  and  higher  schools 

Thirty-five  million  are  enrolled  from 
kindergarten  to  grade  8,  11.7  million  m 
grades  9  through  12,  and  4  6  million  in 
hiiiher  institutions  of  learning 

A  wonderful  new  chapter  thus  opens 
for  them  and  their  parents. 

Today.  I  should  like  to  offer  a  prouram 
v^hich  should  be  fitted  into  that  chapter, 
and  in  the  chapters  of  the  years  to  come. 
I  refer  to  a  program  for  the  fitness  of 
our  young  people  and,  ideally,  of  adults, 
as  well.  It  is  a  program  for  a  full  life 
anc  a  program  for  national  .--urvlva!. 

THE      SOF;       AMERICA 

It  would  be  repetitious  to  cite  at  this 
point  a  vast  amount  of  disturbing  evi- 
dence which  most  of  us  already  know 
and  which  confirms  this  grim  fact: 

Our  Nation's  youngsters,  unfortunate- 
ly, show  up  relatively  poorly  in  the  re- 
sults of  physical  tests  which  they  and 
foreign  youngsters  hav<^  taken  nn  a  com- 
parative basis. 

We  have  become  ' '.^oft  Americans."  to 
us«^'  the  term  of  President  Kennedj  s  his- 
toric article  in  the  December  26.  1960, 
i.ssue  of  Sports  Illustrated. 

Fortunately,  in  the  last  year  and  a 
half,  much  has  been  done  under  the  Pres- 
idenfs  wise  leadership  to  improve  the 
situation. 

But.  wo  still  have  a  lon.^  way  to  go  to 
change  our  country  from  a  nation  of 
mere  spectators  of  sports  to  a  nation 
of  participants:  to  change  our  young- 
sters, in  particular,  from  observers  in  the 
grandstands  to  competitors  on  the  play- 
ing fields, 

,\    FIVE-POINT     PROr,R.kM 

For  several  years.  I  have  proposed  a 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  fitness 
program  for  the  Nation,  I  have  made 
suuuestions  in  public  statements'  in  cor- 
respondence, in  testimony  before  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress, 

Today.  I  should  like  to  set  forth  a  few 
of  the  elements  of  such  a  program,  as  I 
see  It 

First.  In  1963,  the  88th  Congress 
should  amend  the  present  national  de- 


fense education  law  so  as  to  provide 
long-needed  assistance  to  the  States  to 
foster  excellence  in  physical  education. 
Our  Nation's  school  systems  simply  do 
not  have  the  means  at  present  to  do  what 
must  be  done  to  help  our  youngsters, 
from  kindergarten  through  college,  im- 
prove their   physical   performance. 

Second  Congress  should  establish  the 
vital  President's  Council  on  Youth  Fit- 
ness on  a  permanent  statutory  basis — 
with  its  own  appropriation.  This  would 
replace  the  present  temporary,  adminis- 
trative basis,  on  which  the  Council  func- 
tions, living  on  handouts,  so  to  speak, 
from  other  agencies. 

Third.  We  should  encourage  civic  and 
sports  leadership  throughout  the  land  to 
establish— volu!"itarily— a  national  goal, 
a  national  plan  and  program  for  Ameri- 
can participation  m  the  international 
competition,  particularly  in  the  Olym- 
pics. A  private  US,  Olympic  Foundation 
should  be  established.  It  should  replace 
the  relatively  unplanned,  haphazard, 
"pass  the  hat  in  the  11th  hour"  basis  on 
which  we  have  fielded  hastily  assembled 
Olympic  teams  in  the  past. 

Fourth.  We  should  coordinate,  sys- 
tematize, evaluate,  and  apply  medical 
and  related  research  in  youth  and  adult 
fitness.  Fortunately,  much  worthwhile 
research  in  this  field  has  been  done,  par- 
ticularly abroad.  The  value  of  the  re- 
search tends  to  be  dissipated,  however, 
insofar  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
because  its  results — like  most  research 
results — are  relatively  scattered,  and  un- 
assimilated. 

In  our  own  country,  much  of  the  other- 
wise excellent  research  tends  to  be  frag- 
mented, poorly  organized,  little  evalu- 
ated, and  relatively  unused — that  is,  not 
converted  into  action  programs. 

Fifth.  We  should  plan  fitness  oppor- 
tunities for  all  Americans.  This  means 
in  our  cities,  our  suburbs,  and  our  great 
outdoors.  Fitness  should  be  facilitated, 
not  made  difficult  We  should  carry  out 
ambitious,  but  necessary,  plans  for  more 
adequate  playground,  park  outdoor,  and 
seashore  facilities  There,  a  man  and  his 
family  should  be  able  to  "stretch  legs 
and  minds,  '  to  breathe  fresh  air  and 
think  fresh  thoughts,  instead  of  having 
to  sit  back  m  an  apartment  or  house, 
merely  watching  television  all  day  and 
night. 

COMMISSION  ON  OUTDOOR  RECREATION 

On  the  latter  point.  I  commend  the 
President  on  his  Commission  on  Outdoor 
Recreation,  and  again  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  recommendations  of 
that  Commi-ssion  It  seems  to  me  that 
a  body  which  is  elected  by  the  people 
should  utilize  its  authority  and  fulfill  its 
responsibility  to  the  people.  In  the  days 
ahead,  with  an  inciease  in  our  popula- 
tion and  an  ever-increasing  tendency  to- 
ward urbanization,  the  matter  of  making 
available  adequate  outdoor  recreational 
facilities  is  a  matter  of  significant  na- 
tional need  and  importance.  All  this  ties 
in  with  our  programs  of  wildlife  con- 
servation, and  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion, which  claim  .so  much  of  the  atten- 
tion of  Members  of  Congress.  However, 
far  too  often  these  facilities  are  centered 
primarily  in  what  we  call  the  Western 


States,  and  they  claim  the  attention  par- 
ticularly of  Members  of  Congress  who 
represent  those  States.  I  believe  that 
the  whole  matter  of  conservation,  par- 
ticularly the  development  of  outdoor  rec- 
reational facilities,  is  a  nationwide  prob- 
lem and  .should  command  the  attention 
of  every  Member  of  Congress. 

WHAT    WK    SEEK     AND     DO     NOT     SEEK 

Let  me  elaborate  on  a  few  of  the  other 
points. 

But,  first  let  me  state  what  we  should 
and  should  not  strive  for. 

We  should  strive  for  the  best  po.ssible 
physical  education  program  in  our  Na- 
tion's schools.  This  requires  top  quality 
teachers  and  instructors,  coaches,  equip- 
ment, facilities,  and — yes.  adequate  time 
and  encouragement  for  them  to  do  their 
job. 

They  need,  in  point  of  fact,  adequate 
salaries  and  full  support  from  the  highest 
school  authorities 

USE  SCHOOLS  FULL  TIME 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  our 
American  schools  are  inherently  cosi- 
ly enterprises.  Education  is  the  sound- 
est investment  that  we  cai\  make,  and 
that  includes  physical  education  under 
the  circumstances  it  is  ridiculous  not  to 
use  the  schools  full  time. 

Many  of  our  young  people  today  do  not 
have  extra  jobs  after  sclux)l  to  absorb 
their  energies.  Therefore,  it  appears  to 
be  desirable  to  extend  the  amount  of 
time  within  the  school  program  for  phy- 
sical fitness  and  other  training  I  would 
strongly  encourage  it 

VOUTII    CONSERVATIf  >N     BUI 

There  is  on  the  calendar  a  bill  -and  a 
similar  bill  is  al.so  pending  in  the  other 
body — relating  to  the  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps.  I  am  hopeful  that  before 
Congress  completes  its  work  this  session 
that  bill  will  be  pa.ssed.  The  President 
has  listed  it  as  one  of  the  major  pieces  of 
legislation  in  his  program.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Youth  Conservation 
Coi-ps  would  not  only  bo  very  helpful  in 
terms  of  providing  necessary  work  for 
our  young  people,  particularly  those  who 
are  school  dropouts,  but  more  important, 
it  would  be  of  great  assistance  in  im- 
proving the  physical  fitness  of  the  young 
manhood  of  America. 

I  shall  press  for  action  on  the  pro- 
posed legislation  We  have  been  waiting 
thus  far  for  the  other  body  to  proceed. 
Two  years  ago  the  Senate  passed  similar 
legislation,  only  to  have  no  action  on  it 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  We  are 
hopeful  that  it  will  be  possible  to  obtain 
a  rule  in  the  Hou.se  of  Repre.sentatives  to 
take  up  the  youth  conservation  or  youth 
employment  opportunity  measures.  If 
that  is  done.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  pass 
it.  and  send  it  on  to  the  President  for  his 
signature. 

MODERN     LIFE    AND     AMERICAN     YOUNGSTERS 

Again  I  point  out  the  importance  of 
the  better  utilization  of  existing  play- 
grounds in  our  park  and  recreational 
facilities,  and  of  our  present  physical  fit- 
ness teaching  staffs.  They  ought  to  be 
utilized  to  the  maximum  extent  in  our 
school  system.  I  believe  this  is  a  subject 
matter  which  should  absorb  the  atten- 
tion of  Parent-Teacher  Associations  in 
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eveiy  school  iu  America.  Our  young 
people  no  Ionizer  have  kindling  to  cut. 
They  no  longer  have  tools  with  which 
to  work.  Regrettably,  many  young  peo- 
ple do  not  have  stores  to  work  in,  to 
take  up  their  extra  time.  They  do  not 
walk  to  school.  They  ride  to  school  by 
bus.  In  modern  cities  it  is  often  too 
dangerous  for  students  ic  nde  to  .school 
on  bicycles  or  to  walk  to  .srhool.  There- 
fore the  bus  syst<^m  is  used.  We  know  all 
these  things,  Mr  Pi-esident, 
It  seems  to  me,  himever. 
suffering  from  a  phy.ical 
America,  much  uf  which 
American  adulthood, 
to  be  done  about  it. 
doini 


that  we  are 
softness    in 
carries    into 
Something  ought 
Here  is  a  means  of 


something  about  it. 

A    BKOATj    con  I  LPT    or    FITNESS 

But  in  our  schools,  as  experts  are 
aware,  fitness  should  not  be  judged 
narrowly  as  a  matter  of  increasin-:  the 
number  of  pushups  or  chinups  or  asihty 
in  straddling  of  a  "horse"  in  a  g.vm- 
nasium.  Fitness,  in.'-tead,  involves  the 
uell-bemg  of  the  whole  child  or  the 
whole  adult— the  whole  week — the  whole 
year — a  whole  lifetime.  Fitness  is  a 
way  of  life — a  way  of  thinking  and  act- 
ing and  striving.  Education  means  en- 
richment of  life,  inciuuinfc?  :nt.t'lligence. 
and  physical  education  must  enncli  hXe, 
mcludiiig  intelligence. 

We  are  not  tryini:  to  make  a  genera- 
tion of  musclelx^und  weightlifters.  We 
are  not  tryuig  to  imitate  tlie  mass  cal- 
isthenics prot-rams  which  are  character- 
istic of  EasUrn  Europe  or  ol  Red  China 
or  of  Red  Vietnam  or  North  Korea.  We 
are  trying  to  make  ourselves  a  healthy, 
wholesome,  physically  fit  .society.  That 
means  a  society  which  thinks  well,  plays 
well,  eats  well,  lives  well,  sleeps  well. 

CONTRIBL  TIONS  BY  PRESIDENT'S   YOUTH   COUNCIL 

The  President  s  Council  on  Youth  Fit- 
ness, as  one  of  many  means  toward  these 
goals,  has  done  wonderful  work.  But  its 
work  has  only  begim. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  Council  itself 
does  not  have  statutory  authority  It 
docs  not  have— in  the  fullest  sen.se — a 
permanent  staff.  It  must  rely  on  what 
amounts  to  handouts  f  ix>m  other  agencies 
of  Government. 

The  Council  cannot  overnight  attempt 
to  convert  patterns  which  have  been  de- 
veloping in  the  Nation  for  decades.  It 
carmot  and  will  not  interfere  in  our 
traditional  system  of  education  which  is, 
after  all.  under  the  jurisdicLion  and  con- 
trol of  State  and  local  authorities.  It 
can  and  does  persuade;  it  can  and  does 
stimulate  and  cncoiirage;  it  can  and  does 
help  leading  sources  set  an  example 
which  other  school  systems  can  follow. 

The  Council  has  proven  its  worth;  it 
should  be  set  up  as  a  permanent  group. 

SOME    PRO    FORMA    AGENCY    MFMBERSHIP 

It  needs  still  more  stature  and  prestige 
It  needs  to  be  able  to  influence  more 
profoundly  the  internal  as  well  as  ex- 
ternal activities  of  the  various  Cabinet 
departments  and  agencies.  Often,  the 
latter  arc  only  nominally  represented  on 
the  Council,  that  is,  m  a  relatively  pro 
forma,  once-a-ycar  basis 

In  my  judgment.  Council  membtrship 
is  still,  in  many  instances,  too  much  of 
an  empty  "letterhead"  proposition.    I  am 


not  at  all  satisfied  that  the  constituent 
agencies — including  the  Depai-tmcnt  of 
Health,  Education,  aiid  Welfare.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Department  of 
Commerce.  Department  of  Defense, 
Housing  and  Home  Fiiiance  Agency.  De- 
pariment  of  the  Interior,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  are  doing  much 
more — witii  some  exceptions — than 
merely  "going  along  for  the  ride.  ' 

Fortunately,  as  I  say,  tlicie  are  some 
notable  exceptions,  but  one  looks  in 
vain— by  and  large — for  imaginative,  ag- 
gressive, inspiring  agency  programs  for 
fitness. 

WHY    Br    SECOND    BEST     I.N    OLYMPICS? 

Now.  what  about  the  United  States  vis- 
a-vis the  rest  of  the  world? 

Attention  must  turn,  in  part.  txDward 
improving  America  s  competitive  stand- 
ing m  relation  to  other  nations,  particu- 
larly the  Soviet  Union  in  Olympic-type 
competition. 

We  cannot  ignore  this  subject  for  3 
out  of  every  4  years,  as  we  have  in  the 
past.  Let  me  be  very  clear,  however,  on 
tills  point.  Whether  or  not  we  unoffi- 
cially take  first  place  in  the  next  world 
Olympics  is  not.  as  I  have  indicated. 
nearly  as  important  as  having  a  more 
healthy  and  fit  nation. 

I  mitzht  add.  however,  that  there  can 
be  both  As  one  who  has  been  in  a  few 
areas  of  competition,  let  me  recite  once 
aga;n  that  I  really  do  not  get  too  much 
of  an  uplift  out  of  coming  out  .second  in 
a  two-man  race,  or  from  merely  placing 
V,  !un  one  oueht  to  bp  first.  Just  as  much 
moral  fiber  can  be  built  out  of  winnine  as 
out  of  losing.  It  is  a  good  habit  to  start 
to  win,  particularly  when  the  Nation 
claims  to  be  a  leader,  and  when  other 
people  look  u;x)n  us  as  leaders 

We  aiT  definitely  not  interested  in 
having  a  .'=mall  physical  elite  win  a  lot  of 
prizes  in  OhTnpic-type  competition,  if 
the  rest  of  the  country,  the  mass  of  our 
youngsters  and  teenagers  and  adults,  are 
physically  or  intellectually  flabby. 

INDIVIDUAL     SHOIID     SURPASS     HIS     OWN 
RECORD 

We  want  every  American  youngster — 
big  or  little,  skinny  or  brawny — to  want 
to  suiT>a.ss  his  personal  record. 

In  other  uords.  each  sliould  take  as  his 
standard  personal  excellence,  personal 
achievement,  to  compete  with  himself  as 
well  as  with  his  associates. 

If  every  youngster  can  develop  a  sense 
of  pride  in  improving  his  well-bein?  if 
he  can  get  the  feeling  that  he  does  not 
have  to  be.  say,  a  track  and  field  cham- 
pion io  enioy  sports,  if  he  reco:-:nizes  that 
a  fit  body  and  a  wholesome  mind  are 
part  and  parcel  of  a  full,  happy  life,  then 
we  will  have  gone  a  lone:  way  toward  our 
national  objectives. 

But.  I  see  no  reason  why  our  great 
country  should  resign  itself  to  being  .sec- 
ond best  in  international  athletic  com- 
petition. 

TOTALrtARIAN  t'SES  OF  FITNESS 

When  we  are  competin.g  with  a  to- 
talitarian power,  they  undei-stand  that 
"tolalitaiian"  is  a  word  which  encom- 
passes everything.  The  Soviet  Union 
uses  competitive  sports  for  many  pur- 
poses, not  the  least  of  which  is  pres- 
tige-individual and  national  prestige. 


I  do  not  mind  losing  if  I  really  give 
my  best  as  I  lose;  but  to  lose,  knowing 

that  I  really  did  not  try,  is  unforgivable. 

Mr.  LONG  of  LouisiaJia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
yield? 

Mr   HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  agree  100 
percent  with  the  point  which  liie  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  is  maJcmg.  Some 
years  ago  the  football  team  of  Uie  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  ranked  first  in  the 
United  States.  I  am  certain  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  has  visited  the  cam- 
pus of  that  great  university,  and  that  he 
has  also  visited  the  campus  of  Louisiana 
State  University.  A  few  years  ago.  the 
University  of  Louisiana  had  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  the  first-ranking  foot- 
ball team  in  the  United  States. 

It  might  interest  the  Senator  to  know 
that  during  the  time  when  LSU  won  the 
national  championship,  there  was  a 
sign  over  the  door  on  the  inside  of  the 
squadroom.  where  the  players  could 
see  it  before  they  went  out  onto  the 
field.  It  was  visible  only  to  the  LSU 
players.    The  sign  read; 

There    1&    no   substitute   for    victory.  We 

have  three  or  four  substitutes  for  you:  but 

there    Is    no    substitute    for    victory    on  the 
field. 

If  this  Nation  took  that  attitude  about 
the  enemy,  the  same  as  was  taken  by 
the  coach  whom  West  Point  stole  from 
LSU,  then  when  we  went  into  the  Olym- 
pic games  we  would  not  lose  to  the 
Russians.  The  fellow  who  does  every- 
thing he  can  within  the  law  to  win,  and 
sometimes  a  little  bit  beyond  the  law. 
will  win.  While  I  have  resented  some  of 
the  activities  at  West  Point  about  ac- 
quiring winning  football  teams,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  those  activities  wiD  be 
successful.  West  Point  can  develop  its 
own  talent  and  start  building  teams  like 
Louisiana  State  and  have  a  fair  chance 
of  winning.  If  ue  take  the  attitude  tiiat 
we  are  willing  to  take  a  chance,  tlien 
we  will  not  lose.  The  i-ea.son  why  ue 
get  clobbered  by  the  Russians  is  that 
those  who  are  running  Uie  show  are  w  ill- 
ing  to  accept  defeat  as  the  ani^wer. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  for  his  comments. 

MOSCX)W'S  SUBSIDIES  TO  ATHLETES 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  am  plea.sed  that  the 
distin,?uished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  commented  on  this  subject  and  has 
said  that  the  United  SlHtes  mu.<t  make 
an  all-out  effort  to  prepare  for  the  Olym- 
pics if  we  expect  to  avoid  being  clobbered 
ijy  the  Soviets.  The  fact  is  that  Mos- 
cow's cynical  policies,  such  as  subsidies 
to  athletes  are  making  a  mockery  of  so- 
called  amateur  spons  But  I  shall  not 
try  to  rationalize  our  defeat.*^  We  know 
what  the  facts  are  and  what  we  are  up 
again.st. 

The  United  States  does  not  intend  to 
break  the  rules  of  the  game,  but  we 
should  plan  to  go  onto  the  playing  field 
when  we  enter  the  Olympics,  and  beat 
the  Soviets  in  honorable  competition; 
and  not  only  the  Soviets  but  other  coun- 
tries in  Eastern  Europe  as  well  as  else- 
where. In  Uie  most  recent  Olympics  we 
saw  atliletes  from  democratic  lands  like 
Italy.    West   Germanj-,   France,    Japan, 
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and  other  countries  perform  in  an  out- 
standing manner  and  walk  away  with 
gold  medals.  Of  course,  many  of  our 
own  athletes  performed  in  a  spectacular 
way:  but,  as  my  remarks  indicate,  we 
need  not  come  in  second  in  international 
competition. 

DIFFEBENT  VIEWPOINTS  AMONG   ATHLETIC  GROUPS 

In  order  to  make  sure  of  our  ability  on 
the  playing  field,  we  must  encourage  the 
able  but  rival  U.S.  athletic  groups  to  end 
what  has  been  called  a  little  cold  war 
which  has  been  raging  among  them. 
There  are  considerable  differences  in 
views  between,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  together  with  the 
US.  Track  and  Field  Federation  as  to 
who  will  take  charge  of  what"  for  the 
Olympics.  The  differences  can  and 
should  be  reconciled  in  the  interest  of  a 
unified  U.S.  Olympics  program. 

I  have  a  very  high  and  well-merited 
regard  for  these  organizations.  But  the 
intramural  battle  between  the  respective 
viewpoints  does  not  of  itself  strengthen 
our  efforts  in  international  sports  com- 
petition. I  do  not  say  that  their  honest 
differences  of  opinion  and  approach  are 
wrong;  nor  do  I  know  enoush  details  to 
offer  a  value  judgment  But  I  know 
that  the  AAU  and  NCAA  are  in  broad 
disagreement  about  who  .should  bf  in 
charge  of  what 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Pre'^i- 
dent.  will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
yield  ^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY      I  yield 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  The  fact 
that  the  US.  teams  have  been  defeated 
consistently  would  indicate  that  none  of 
the  organizations  is  doing  a  good  mb 
Why  not  get  rid  of  all  three? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No:  I  think  we  can 
accomplish  our  national  objective  by 
getting  the  best  benefit  from  what  ail 
three,  as  well  as  others,  can  contribute. 
We  can  do  so  without  prejudicing  the.se 
fine  individual  contributions.  I  want 
each  organization  to  be  strong  and  vi- 
tal but  to  work  with  the  others  based  on 
[iu^  best  consensus. 

I  am  coming  now  to  the  point  in  my 
speech  where  I  subtlest  this  reconcilia- 
tion of  differences.  I  suggest  specifi- 
cally that  there  be  a  voluntary  Olympic 
Foundation  which  would  be  widely  ba.sed 
and  broadly  supported  throughout  the 
country  so  as  to  provide  greater  support 
to  the  efforts  of  the  fine  existing  organ- 
izations. 

We.  as  a  nation,  have  a  responsibility 
to  put  our  best  foot  forward — in  this 
instance,  our  running,  our  jimiping 
foot — both  for  our  own  self-esteem  and 
tile  esteem  of  the  world. 

\     .STATE    AND    REGIONAL     OLYMPIC     PRC<;RAM 

I  have  long  sought  a  stronger  local. 
State,  regional,  and  national  program 
for  Olympic  competition.  Athletic 
meets  should  be  held  systematically  in 
every  part  of  our  Nation,  for  in-school 
and  out-of-school  youngsters — and  I 
mean  m  every  city,  county.  State,  and 
region,  and  for  the  United  States  as  a 
v.hole.  In  other  words,  every  city  in  the 
country  ought  to  have  its  own  Olympic 
competition:  and  then  the  competition 
should  move  from  the  city  to  the  county, 


from  the  county  to  the  State,  from  the 
State  to  the  Nation.  In  that  way  there 
would  be  the  broadest  participation 
among  all  our  young  people.  There  un- 
doubtedly is  much  ability  which  has 
never  been  tapped  Some  tieneral  good 
will  come  from  the  friendly  competition, 
and  this  will  have  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  communities  Instead,  we  have 
relied  until  nov*  for  our  selection  of 
Olympic  teams  on  a  relatively  hit-or- 
miss  basis  from  high  schools  and  colleges. 
I  am  not  underestimating,  however,  the 
diligence  with  which  the  AAU  has  tried 
to  do  the  best  possible  job  under  the 
circumstances  I  can  deeply  appreciate 
the  problems  which  they  have  faced. 

AMERICA  S    PLEA.SIRT:    IN    ALL   TYPES   OF 
COMPETITION 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view  the  United 

States  must  not  lose  a  day  in  preparing 
to  win  the  1964  Olympics.  We  should 
set  our  mind  firmly  to  doing  it.  Our 
cities  and  States  put  much  effort  into 
the  annual  Miss  America  and  Miss  Uni- 
verse contests:  and  I  suggest  that  we 
should  put  as  much  effort  into  preparing 
for  international  athletic  competition. 

Let  me  make  perfectly  clear  that  we 
Americans  rightly  enjoy  wholesome  com- 
petitions and  pageants  which  are  staged 
U3  select  the  most  attractive  young  ladies 
for  national  and  international  beauty 
honors.  I  may  add  that  Minnesota 
yields  to  no  Stale  m  the  lovely  ladies  who 
have  represented  it  in  such  contests;  in 
fact,  .some  years  back.  Minnesota  was 
the  home  Slate  of  Mis.s  America. 

Minnesota,  like  other  States,  enjoys 
other  contests — for  example,  the  grand 
competition  among  4-H  youngsters  at 
every  county  fair. 

This  IS  one  of  the  most  unique  Amer- 
ican activities,  a  wonderful,  wholesome 
educational  youth  activity  which  has 
marked  our  country's  keen  interest 
111  young  people 

But.  foitunately.  Minnesota,  as  an  out- 
door State,  also  knows  the  value  of  phys- 
ical fitness. 

CITY      COUNTY.    AND    STATE    COMPETmONS 

I  am  also  plea.sed  to  note  that  former 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Abraham  Ribicoff,  proposed  on 
August  2.5  that  the  United  States  hold 
a  series  of  annual  natiuiial  Olympic 
games 

Mr  President.  I  fortify  that  sugges- 
tion by  slalmg  tliat  we  should  have  State 
Olympic  games,  and  we  should  have  re- 
gional Olympic  games,  and  we  should 
have  city  and  county  Olympic  games 
Imagine  the  wonderful  competition 
which  could  take  place  and  the  thou- 
sands and  thousands  who  could  prepare 
for  those  games  and  in  thai  way  could 
gain  some  recognition  from  their  con- 
temporaries. It  seems  to  me  that  every 
mayor  of  every  city  and  every  Governor 
in  the  United  States  would  wish  to  take 
the  initiative  now  to  spon.sor  in  their 
communities  Olympic-type  competition 
among  the  young  people,  in  and  out  of 
school,  in  the  various  categories  of  com- 
petitive events  in  sports.  Imagine  the 
great  community  participation  which 
could  be  developed  This  is  one  of  the 
ways  to  keep  America  physically  fit.  and 
to  keep  the  community  and  the  family 
together,    and    to    develop    an    aroused 


sense  of  individual  and  community 
pride. 

In  an  address  in  Hartford,  Mr  Ribi- 
coff stated; 

We  must  do  more  to  get  .American  boys 
and  girls  Interested  In  all  the  Olympic  sports 

With  this  I  thoroughly  agree;  and  in 
these  remarks  today  I  have  attempted  to 
elaborate  on  the  position  of  Mr.  Ribi- 
coff and,  more  importantly  to  outline, 
at  least  in  general  terms,  a  program  of 
action  for  physical  fitness. 

E.STABLISH      AN     OLYMPIC     rOONDATION 

A  private  U.S.  Olympic  Foundation, 
or  its  equivalent,  should,  in  my  judg- 
ment, be  established.  I  believe  this  is 
one  of  the  imperative  needs  of  our  coun- 
try if  we  are  to  be  able  to  participate 
successfully  in  these  international  com- 
petitive sports  events.  On  the  board  of 
the  private  U.S.  Olympic  Foundation 
should  .serve  the  greatest  civic,  sports, 
and  professional  leadership  in  our  land 
To  the  foundation  should  come  generous 
donatioiLs  from  business,  labor,  philan- 
thropy, and  private  groups  and  citizens 

I  do  not  know  how  many  Members  of 
Congress  have  been  approached  for  do- 
nations for   the   Olympic   trames 

The  fact  is  that  it  is  pathetic  how  ill 
supported  our  Olympic  athletes  are — how 
poorly  trained,  poorly  housed,  and  ix)orly 
financed — primarily  because  the  richest 
Nation  on  earth  has  not  taken  upon  it.self 
the  task  of  providing  them  with  the  best 
our  country  can  offer  I  want  to  stop 
that  kind  of  second-rate  thinking  and 
second-rate  support 

With  the  propo.sed  foundations  money 
there  should  be  devised  a  permanent, 
voluntary.  National  Olympic  plan 

Its  goal  should  be  to  field  the  strongest 
possible  Olympic  team — representative 
of  the  best  talent  that  the  50  States  of 
the  Union  can  offer. 

Such  a  private  foundation,  represent- 
ing all  interested  U.S.  groups,  would 
raise  money  to  as-sist  in  the  training. 
the  transportation,  and  the  temporary 
housing  of  our  Olympic  contestants. 

It  is  almost  a  miracle  that  so  many 
dedicated  American  youngsters  have 
heretofore  been  wiUin.ii  to  make  such  un- 
believable sacrifices  in  order  to  partic- 
ipate on  our  teams  and  to  carry  the 
banner  of  the  United  States 

On  still  another  phase,  only  with 
strong  resources  can  a  foundation  en- 
courage American  participation  in  sports 
across  the  board,  particularly  sports 
which  traditionally  have  been  European 
favorites,  but  which  have  received  all 
too  little  attention  in  America. 

MEMORANDUM     DESCRIBES     GOVERNMENT     OPERA- 
TIONS   subcommittee's    STtTDY 

I  have  prepared  a  rather  detailed 
memorandum  on  the  entire  subject  of 
fitness.  I  shall  not  read  the  memoran- 
dum to  the  Senate  today:  but  it  is  a 
compilation  of  .some  of  the  activities  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Reorgani- 
zation, which  has  devoted  special  at- 
tention to  certain  scientific  and  medical 
developments  in  our  Government  and 
elsewhere.  I  have  included  with  the 
memorandum  an  article  entitled  "The 
Vigor  We  Need."  which  was  written  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  John 
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F  Kennedy,  and  published  in  the  July 
16.  1962,  issue  of  Sports  Illustrated. 

I  believe  that  around  this  proposed 
fitness  program  we  can  have  the  fullest 
bipartisan  participation.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram to  which  every  American,  rich  or 
poor,  big  or  little,  strong  or  weak,  what- 
ever may  be  his  race,  color,  or  religion. 
can  make  a  distinct  contribution. 

I  wi.sh  to  raise  my  voice  early  to  get 
the  American  people  off  dead  center  in 
connection  with  the  matter  of  physical 
fitness  and  the  preparation  for  competi- 
tive sports  on  the  domestic  plane,  the 
national  plane,  and  the  international 
plane 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
memorandum  and  the  article  to  which 
I  have  referred  be  printed  at  thus  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum and  the  article  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

Memorandum      by     .Senator     Hi'mphrey 

For  the  i),\st  several  years  the  Senate 
Government  Operations  Subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  has  Ux)ked  into  many 
varied  problems  of  inter-agency  coordina- 
tion. Our  action  has  been  taken  pursuant 
to  Senate  R<-soU)tlon  347.  85th  Congress  and 
successive  resolutions,  authorizing  studies 
of  this  natu:-e. 

One  of  the  fields  of  coordination  which 
has  been  examined  has  been  coordination 
among  Fedei  al  agencies  in  the  flcld  of  youth 
fitness. 

Fortunately,  under  President  Kennedy,  co- 
ordination lias  been  strengthened  in  this 
specific  field  But  there  Is  much  stlU  to  be 
done. 

need    for     SEPARATE    AUTHORIZING    STATUTI 

It  has  been  my  personal  feeling  for  some 
time  that  t^e  President's  Council  on  Youth 
Fitness  should  lt*elf  play  a  greater  role  The 
relatively  Io->6e  federation  of  activities  fos- 
tered by  thi'  President's  C-ouncll  should  be 
Invigorated  by  a  more  intensive  effort  by 
the  agencies   as  a   group  and   individually. 

In  my  Juc.gment.  this  probably  cannot  be 
achieved  until  the  Presidents  Ci.iuncll  re- 
ceives a  statutory  mandate  and  statutory 
appropriations. 

At  present,  by  contrast,  the  Council  exists 
solely  on  a  telatlvely  temporary  basis  by  Ex- 
ecutive order.  Its  source  of  funds  consists 
of  the  voluntary  contributions  of  member 
agencle.s — "handouts,"  so  to  speak.  Inev- 
itably, the  Council  Is  limited  as  to  what  it 
can  do  In  relationship  to  the  agencies  which 
are  represented  on  it  Tlie  Council  is  in  a 
relatively  weak  position  in  trying  u>  serve 
as  a  catalytt  so  as  to  correct  weaknesses 
within  the  executive  branch. 

The  Council  does  not  report  annually  and 
directly  to  ihe  Appropriations  Committees 
of  the  Congress  It  does  issue  annual  re- 
ports, but  t^o.se  report.s  do  not  make  for  an 
effective  dialog  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  br  inches;  nor  do  the  reports  tend 
to  cover  in  detail  tlie  many  aspects  of  fitness 
outside  phys  cal  edvication  in  the  schools. 

In  my  judgment,  as  repeatedly  expressed 
the    President's    Council    on    Youth    Fitness 
should  not  te  submerged,  as  It  tends  to  be 
at'  present.     It  should   be   enabled   to  stand 
up  in  its  own  right. 

It  should  be  a  line  Item  In  the  Federal 
budget 

The  Council  should  be  held  fully  account- 
able each  year  for  direct  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  -eports  should  include  a  sum- 
mary of  the  record  of  Federal  agencies,  with 
respect  to  fl'.ness.  as  well  as  a  summary  of 
voluntary  a:tlons  taken  by  non -Federal 
sources — State,  local,  and  private. 


In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  the  State,  local 
and  voluntary  sectors  which  are  crucial  to  the 
success  of  the  program. 

TESTIMONY        BEFORE        HOUSE        APPROPRIATIONS 
COMMITTEE.    1961 

For  several  years.  1  have  submitted  views 
along  these  lines  to  the  Senate  and  House 
Committees  on  Appropriations  I  have 
urged,  in  effect,  a  comprehensive  Federal  pro- 
gram and  a  comprehensive  national  program 

For  example,  last  year,  the  following  col- 
loquy occurred  In  the  course  of  my  testimony 
belore  the  House  committee:  ■ 

Senator  Humphrey  Next,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  should  be  asked  U:  render  a  re- 
F>ort  to  the  Appropriations  Committee  on  the 
Nation's  youth  fitness  program  This  is  not 
a  particularly  spectacular  subject  President 
Kennedy  has  shown  great  interest  in  the  fit- 
ness of  our  people  and  Mr  Ribicoff  convened 
an  outstanding  conference  on  this  subject 

In  prior  year?  limited  progress  was  made 
by  what  has  bepn  known  as  the  President's 
Council  on  Youth  Fitness  but  there  hi\f  not 
been  develo[>ed  a  coordinated.  Federal-.State- 
local-private  program  But  neither  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  the  Congre.ss  nor 
any  other  committee  have  ever  received  any 
kind  of  report  on  this  need  I  t.Tink  such  a 
report  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  come  to  gripe 
with  the  fitness  or  the  softness  problem,  if 
you  will.  I  tirge  the  requesting  of  such  a 
report  and  the  initiation  of  an  action  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  FocARTY  There  Is  a  lot  of  talk  about 
it  but  no  action. 

Senator  Humphrey    That  is  right 

AGENCY    ACTIONS    TOWARD    FITNESS 

Fortunately,  agenciefi  which  are  members 
of  the  Presider.t's  Council  have  taken  some 
forward  steps  toward  fitness  in  their  respec- 
tive domains  The  Departmeiit  of  Defense 
has  taken  steps  to  improve  fitness  and  fit- 
ness coordination  efforts  among  the  three 
armed  services.  But  few  other  agencies  ap- 
pear to  have  followed  through  vigorously  in 
their  particular  realms 

ONLY   MODEST   INTEREST   IN    PfBLIC  HEALTH 
SERVICE 

For  example,  there  l.*  special  opportunity 
for  more  intensl\e  effort  m  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  'Welfare  Itself 
(Whose  Cabinet  Secretary  is  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Council) 

Among  the  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
r^epartment's  interested  component  organi- 
zations are.  of  course  the  Public  Health 
Service  the  Children's  Bureau  and  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education    among  others 

Within  PHS  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  suppt)rt  considerable  research  which 
might  be  regarded  as  relating  to  fitness 
But  there  has  been  little  systematic  NIH 
interest  in  the  subject  And  there  has  been 
relatively  little  evaluation  of  the  masses  of 
research  information  which  have  piled  up 
at  home  and  abroad,  supported  by  United 
States  and  foreign  resotu-ces 

The  index  to  all  c\irrent  NIH  research 
grants  lists  under  the  heading.  'Physicai 
Fitness."  a  few  principal  cross-references. 
.«!uch  as:  "See  body  building.'  "See  exercise;" 
"See  fatigue  ' 

But  these  are  only  a  few  areas  of  NIH 
support,  relating  to  physical  fitness  which 
should  be  increasingly  developed  intra- 
murally  and  extramurally  as  part  of  a  sys- 
tematic   comprehensive  research  program 


House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Appropria- 
tions for  1962.  "Statement  of  Members  of 
Congress.  Interested  Organizations  and  In- 
dividuals" testimony,  Apr  21.  1961.  p  720 
»U.S  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Ptxbllc  Health  Service,  "Re- 
search Grants  Index,  fiscal  year  1961,"  p   437, 


Meanwhile,  we  as  a  nation  are  not  get- 
ting the  benefit  of  the  massive  literature 
which  has  been  built  up — at  home  and  par- 
ticularly abroad 

The  literature  on  fitness — fitness  tt^sting, 
fitness  and  sp<;)rtE.  fitness  and  accident*,  fit- 
ness and  the  heart,  fitness  and  the  mind, 
fitness  and  fatigue,  fitness  and  nutrition — 
tends  to  pile  up  It  is  not  sufficiently  cata- 
loged, abstracted,  indexed  stored  retrieved, 
nssimllated  and  disseminated 

The  latest  cumulative  index  of  medical 
reviews  Indicates  that  over  a  6-year  penod 
there  have  been  but  a  dozen  or  so  reviews  on 
such  themes  as  physical  education,  physical 
fitness,    exercise    and    sports 

LEADERSHIP  rSOM   NEA 

Our  N:ition's  educational  system  is  the  key 
to  community    .State,  and  National  effort 

Fortunately,  educational  leadership  hos 
long  been  available  through  the  American 
Association  for  Health  Physical  Education 
and  Recreation,  a  department  of  the  Na- 
tional   Education    Association 

It  has  been  In  the  forefront  of  efforts  to 
strength  ?n   the  Nation's  fitness  program/ 

But  It  needs  continued  vigorous  support 
from  executive  and  legislative  branches  at 
Federal.  State  and  local  levels 

NEEI    FOB    PROFESSORSHIPS    IN    FITN  E.S.S 

In  the  Nation's  institutions  of  higher 
learning  we  need  ftUl-time  re.search  pro- 
fessorships in  physical  fitness 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health,  un- 
fortunately, do  not  provide  systematic  sup- 
port for  predoctoral  or  p<)S t doctoral  research 
In  fitnesv  such  as  has  been  accorded  to  other 
fields  of  medical  interest.  Surely.  hpwe\er 
the  U.S  Government  should  be  interested 
In  fostering  studies  and  chairs  of  physical 
fitness  at  a  few  leading   universities 

Research  should  be  supported  moreover. 
on  new  techniques  of  conditioning  and  re- 
conditioning.' We  need.  In  effect  labora- 
tories on  physical  fitness — engaged  in  both 
pure  and  applied  research^of  the  highest 
caliber. 

MORI:      JEDERAL      RESOURCES      NFCESSARY 

Expanded  programs  in  fitness  will  require 
more  m«n.  money,  and  material  They  will 
require  extensive  training  programs  We 
must  not  shrink  from  the  commitments  nec- 
essary under  these  programs.  There  is  no 
"bargain  basement"  way  of  building  fitness. 

The  I'^deral  Government  must  not,  of 
cotirse.  Interfere  In  State  or  local  effort.  It 
must  no-  preempt  private  effort  But  neither 
must  It  shrink  from  its  own  responsibilities 

Under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Law.  sound  precedent  has  been  laid  for 
grant-in-aid  programs  in  many  fields  and 
under  continued  .State  guidance  and  control. 

Under  S  2346.  to  extend  and  impr  ne  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  as  reported 
to  the  Senate  last  July  31.  title  in  would 
have  been  amended  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  States  for  physical  fitness 
instruction.'' 

The  atth  Congress  should,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, address  itself  to  this  need  as  soon  as 


US  Department  of  Health  Education, 
and  Welfire.  Public  Health  Service,  National 
Library  of  Medicine,  "Bibliography  of  Medi- 
cal Reviews,  vol.  6 — Cumulation  1955  61." 
pp    150.  :il4.  379. 

See.  for  example  its  statement.  A  Prac- 
tical Proposal  for  Implementing  President 
Kennedy's  Suggested  National  Program  To 
Imprme  the  Health  and  Physicai  Fitness  of 
All  Amer.cans."  1961. 

Raab  Wilhelm  M.D  active  emeritus  pro- 
fessor of  experimental  medicine  and  direc- 
tor of  Cardiovascular  Research  Unit.  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont,  "Preventive  MedlcaJ  Mass 
Reconditioning  Abroad — Why  Not  in  USA  " 
Annals  of  Internal  Medicine,  vol  54.  No  6 
June   1961 

•  See  S.  Rept  662,  87th  Cong..  1st  sess   p    14 
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feasible,  so  that  the  States  can  plan  accord- 
ingly, rathM'  than  wait  until  the  national 
defense  education  law  is  almost  about  to 
expire. 

LEAHNINtl    FROM    J-OREIGN    EXPHirKNCT 

There  Is  tremendous  experience  In  foreign 
nations  on  fitness  programs  and  fitness  re- 
search, Involving  young  people  and  men  and 
women  of  almost  all  ages.  But  we  Ameri- 
cans have  hardly  begun  to  tap  this  "pool" 
of  foreign  Information  and  know-how — ex- 
cept through  a  relative  handful  of  American 
experts,  some  of  whom  were  European- 
trained,  and  who  are,  therefore,  familiar 
with  both  United  States  and  foreign  efforts. 
But  few  of  these  experts  have  been  fully 
consulted  by  Federal  agencies. 

Here  Is  an  area  of  tremendous  oppor- 
tunity— where  the  United  States  could 
profitably  draw  upon  foreign  insight  and 
experience,  adapting  it  to  our  own  particular 
needs  and  ways  of  life. 

Our  Amerlcjtn  system  is  unique.  We  need 
not  and  should  not  slavishly  imitate  any 
other  society;  but  neither  should  we  be 
aloof  or  indifferent  when  there  is  much  to 
be  learned  from  abroad. 

One  thing  Is  certain — each  day.  each  week. 
each  year — the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  captive 
nations  are  increasing  their  efforts  for  the 
physical  fitness  of  their  populations. 

WTiat  a  totalitarian  society  chooses  to  do 
and  what  a  democratic  society  chooses  to 
do — can  be,  and  often  are.  two  different 
things:  but  we  dare  not  ignore  what  our  ad- 
versaries are  doing  and  why.' 

Nor.  dare  we  ignore  the  wealth  of  experi- 
ence and  Judgment  available  in  Western 
democratic  nations,  other  than  our  own. 

There  Is  much  to  be  learned  through  such 
instrumentalities  as  the  Research  Commit- 
tee of  the  International  Council  of  Sport 
and  Physical  Education. 

Above  all.  we  must  strive  tor  action,  not 
merely  study. 

Experts  in  a  wide  variety  of  sport-related 
fields  have  generously  shared  their  views 
with  the  subcommittee — at  our  invitation. 
We  have  heard  from  scientists  all  over  our 
Nation.  We  have  reviewed  the  literature  in 
many  fields  such  as  medicine  and  sport.'' 
disease  and  exercise  '  etc.  I  am  sure  that  the 
authors  and  colleagues  In  other  areas  are 
anxious  to  see  constrvictlve  action  on 
sciences'  validated  findings.  They  don't 
want  to  -■'ee  studies  gather  dust  on  library 
shelves. 

IMPLEMENTING      THE       196  1       HTW      CONFERENCE 

It  has  been  a  year  and  a  half  since  the 
historic  Conference  on  Physical  Fitness  and 
Youth  was  held  in  Washington  Only  a  few 
of  the  recommendations  of  its  working 
groups  '■'  have,  in  my  judgment,  been  effec- 
tively Implemented. 

In  the  interim,  there  has  been  a  steady 
stream  of  calls  to  action  In  the  profes.stonal 
and  lay  press  in   the  United  States  "  and.  I 


'See  McLendon,  John  B.  Jr.  "The  Soviet 
Union's  Program  of  Physical  Culture  and 
Sports  "  Journal  of  Health,  Physical  EkJuca- 
tion.  Recreation.  April  1962,  pp.  28,  29.  and 
54. 

'  See  for  example,  Jokl,  Ernest.  M  D  .  profes- 
sor of  Pliysiology.  University  of  Kentucky. 
'Medicine  and  Sport,"  University  of  Ken- 
lucky,  Lexington.  January   1960. 

'See  Kraua,  Hans.  M.D  ,  assoclat*  profes- 
sor Physical  Medicine  and  Rehablllutlon, 
New  York  University,  and  Raab.  Wllhelm, 
M  D ,  Hypokinetic  Disease, "  Charles  C. 
Thomas,  1901. 

■■'Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Conference  on  Physical  FltneM  of 
Youth— Hlghllghu,  Feb.  21,  1961. 

>'  Marshall,  R.  M.,  "Toughening  Our  Soft 
Generation,"  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
June  23.  1962. 


might  add.  In  our  good  neighbor  to  the 
north,  Canada. '-' 

Meanwhile,  there  h;ts  been  Increasing  In- 
terest of  experts  within  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  on  the  svibject. 

President  Kennedy  has  personally  allowed 
no  opportunity  to  pass  In  which  to  reiterate 
hlu  own  Intense  Interest  in  helping  the 
wheel.,  of  progress  moving  forward. 

riJ-FE.^ENCES    OF    OPINION 

It  shi^-uld  be  stated  that  not  all  observers 
ari3  agreed  that  we  as  a  nation  are  on  the 
rig;ht  path  as  to  the  "right"  type  of  physical 
education. 

Many  fee!,  for  ex.^mple,  that  there  Is  too 
widespread  a  tendency  to  view  physical  edu- 
cation   in  somfwhat  of  a  vacuum." 

MEDIC  \:    VIE\V.S    E.XPRCSSED    IN    1961 

Physicians  have  often  been  In  the  van- 
guard of  stressing  the  need  for  a  broad- 
ga3ed  approach. 

\  news  story  "  on  the  1961  conference 
in  Washington  reported: 

Washington — Practicing  physicians  must 
br  jaden  theu  concept  of  physical  fitness  'be- 
yond mere  musculoskeletal  development'  If 
any  national  prugrani  of  physical  fitness  is  to 
succeed,  because  'it  is  the  physician  who, 
in  the  final  a.naiysis.  must  be  the  key  figure 
in  the  program.'  Dr  Robert  E.  Cooke,  pro- 
fe!;sor  of  pediatrics  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine  and  chairman  of 
the  work  group  on  health  at  the  Conference 
or.  Physic,!  Fitness  of  Youth,  declared  here. 
Dr.  Cooke  told  Medical  Tribune  that  the 
'average  physician's  attitude  toward  physical 
f.tncfs  Is  much  too  narrow  at  present."  He 
is  generally  oriented  to  thinking  In  terms  of 
the  height  and  weight  of  the  child  as  an 
Index  of  fitness  and  his  attitude  toward  what 
I  would  call  'nntlclpatory'  care  generally 
centers  around  the  need  for  periodic  immu- 
nisations. 

"  'Actually,  of  course,  we  know  that  physi- 
cal fitness  Involves  much  more  Giving  ad- 
vice on  the  role  of  niitrltlon  and  proper  rest, 
mAlntainlng  the  balance  between  participa- 
tion in  athletics  and  academic  development, 
the  prope,  place  of  school  health  programs. 
and  so  forth  are  among  the  areas  In  which 
physicians  are  unique; y  qualified  to  play  a 
dcmlnant  role  and  sliould  be  encouraged  to 
do  so.  The  physician  should  also  capltall2;e 
or.  his  role  as  family  counselor  to  give  advice 
to  young  per.s  i!vs  ;.  t-^ ..  .d  nutritional  habits, 
good  work  habits,  and  good  mental  attitudes, 
fo"  thev  are  all  part  of  the  problem  of  fit- 
ness. In  short  he  should  be  encouraged  to 
supervise  the  individual's  health,  not  merely 
his  lllnes-ses,'  Dr    Cooke  said. 

The  US  Public  Health  Service,  through 
its  grants  to  medical  schools,  should  stimu- 
late this  'reorientation'  of  the  medical  stu- 
dent's attitude  toward  fitness  as  a  positive 


-See  Issvie  of  Health,  published  by  the 
Health  Leagtie  of  Canada.  June  1961,  arti- 
cles on  "Physical  Fitness  and  Aging,"  "Phys- 
ical Education  and  the  Adolescent,"  "'Home 
Fitness."  "Value  of  Tf^am  Sports,"  "Exercise 
for  Senior  Citizens  '  "Exercl.se  for  Women," 
"Outdoor  Recreation,"  '"Foo<ls  for  Health," 
'  E'terclse  After  Forty." 

i;ee,  for  example  Oberteuffer,  Delbert, 
Ph  D  .  professor  of  physical  education.  Ohio 
Strte  University,  Coiunibis:  "The  Role  of 
Physical  Education  in  Health  and  Fitness." 
a  p'lppT  presented  before  n  Jf^tlnt  session  of 
the  American  Bchoo;  Health  Association,  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  M.iternal  and  Child 
Health,  and  S<;hool  Health  Sections  of  the 
American  Public  Health  AaR'>ciatlon  at  the 
89th  annual  meeting  in  Detroit,  Mich,. 
Nov.  14.  1061.  American  Journal  of  Pub- 
lic Health,  vol,  62,  No    7,  pp    1155   1160. 

"  "Broader  Concept  for  Youth  Fitness 
Asked  of  Doctors,"  Medical  Tribune.  March 
13,  1961. 


condition  and  not  merely  the  absence  or  pre- 
vention of  disease,  Dr  Cooke  said.  The  cur- 
ricuhim  In  medical  schools  might  l?e  broad- 
ened to  take  this  Into  consideration,  he 
added. 

"Dr  Eugene  H  Guthrie,  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  suggested 
that  physicians  play  a  more  active  role  In 
organizing  and  helping  to  administer  school 
health  and  athletic  programs.  Dr.  Outhrle 
served  as  staff  liaison  officer  for  the  Confer- 
ence. 

"  'Many  schools  now  require  ajiproval  of 
the  physician  before  a  student  can  partici- 
pate In  varsity  athletics.'  he  said  'This 
should  be  encouraged,  not  only  for  the  ob- 
vious benefit  of  the  student,  but  also  to 
enable  the  physician  to  keep  the  youngster 
under  observation  after  he  has  emerged  from 
the  care  of  the  pediatrician  ' 

"Other  physicians  In  the  work  CT"oiip  were 
Drs.  Robert  Aldrlch,  University  of  W.ishlng- 
ton  School  of  Medicine:  W  W.  Bauer.  Amer- 
ican Medical  Asscx:latlon,  Edward  Green- 
wood, Menniuger  Foundation,  Topeka,  Kans.; 
George  Wheatley.  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.  and  president  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics:  Paul  Dudley  White 
Boeton:  and  Charles  WUb.ir,  Pennsylvania 
State  Health  Department." 

TniBtrri  to  school  instructors 

I  would  not  conclude  this  statement  with- 
out paying  tribute  to  the  countless  individ- 
uals throughout  our  Nation  who  have  dedi- 
cated all  or  part  of  their  working  lives  to 
the  goal  of  physical  fitness  for  our  Nation's 
youth.  I  am  thinking,  for  ex.imple.  In  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  or  In  other  States,  of 
the  physical  education  Instructors  In  our 
schools.  Including  the  athletic  coaches  who 
develop  good  sportsmanship  In  our  young- 
sters. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  recreation  workers 
who  help  our  children  develop  a  Joy  of  play- 
ing In  our  playgrounds  and  of  the  coaches 
In  Boys'  Clubs.  In  Police  Athletic  Clubs,  and 
In  a  tremendous  variety  of  other  boys'  and 
girls'  organizations  tliruughout  the  land. 

No  one  will  ever  know  how  many  lives 
have  been  molded  for  the  better  by  the  de- 
voted efforts  ol  these  instructors. 

PRESIDENT     KENNEDY   S    LATEST    APTlCLF 

I  could  conclude  with  no  more  inspiring 
message  than  from  the  man  whose  very  life 
attests  to  the  value  of  fitness  and  wliose 
administration  has  so  earnestly  sought  to 
advance  It — President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

There  follows  the  full  text  of  his  most 
recent  outstanding  article  on   the  subject  " 

[From  Sports  Illustrated   July  16,  1962] 

The  Vigor  We  Need 

(By  President  John  F   Kennedy  i 

When  a  citizen  of  Greece  retur;u-d  liome 
after  a  victory  In  the  Olympic  games  he 
was  escorted  trUimphftlly  into  the  city 
through  a  hole  which  had  been  ripped  In 
Its  wall.  Tlius  the  city-state  was  sym- 
bolically assured  that  any  polls  possessed 
of  such  a  hero  liad  no  need  of  a  wall  to 
defend  It.  Although  we  ir.  ly  be  sure  that 
the  wall  wa.s  repaired  when  a  hostile  army 
threatened,  the  symbolic  ar't  had  a  meaning 
which  Is  as  true  for  the  America  of  today 
as  It  was  fur  the  ancient  Greeks,  n.  nie.i:ilng 
expressed  by  Disr.icll  when  he  said.  'The 
health  of  the  people  is  really  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  all  their  happlne&H  iuid 
all  their  powers  as  a  .state  depend" 

Our  own  history,  perhaps  better  than  the 
history  of  any  other  great  coui;try.  vividly 
demonstrates  the  truth  of  the  belief  that 
physical  vigor  and  health  are  essential  ac- 
companiments to  the  qualities  of  Intellect 
and   spirit   on   which   a   nation   Is  built      It 
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was  men  who  possessed  \  Igor  and  strength 
as  well  as  courage  and  vision  who  first 
settled  thest  shores  and.  over  more  than 
three  centviries.  subdued  a  continent  and 
wrested  a  cl.lllzation  from  the  wilderness. 
It  was  ph>sical  harcilh(X)d  that  helped 
Americans  in  two  great  World  Wars  to  de- 
feat strong  and  tenacious  foes  and  make 
this  country  history's  mightiest  defender  of 
freedom  And  today,  in  our  own  time.  In 
the  Jungles  of  Asia  and  on  the  borders  of 
Europ>e,  a  rew  group  of  vigorous  young 
Americans  h'?lps  maintain  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  oi:r  security  as  a  nation. 

At  the  same  time,  young  Americans  are 
attaining  new  standards  of  excellence  In 
athletic  contests  Only  last  month  four 
men  ran  the  mile  In  less  than  4  minutes 
In  a  single  race  Hardly  a  month  passes 
that  some  new  record  for  spyeed  or  strength, 
staCilna.  or  competitive  skill,  is  not  shat- 
tered. Never  in  history  has  the  United 
States  been  represented  by  a  more  gifted 
group  of  atMetes  In  national  and  Interna- 
tional compttltlon  Yet  we  must  not  allow 
our  pride  In  these  few  men  to  obscure  the 
fact  that  ov€r  the  past  decades  the  level  of 
physical  fitness  of  much  of  our  citizenry 
has  been  far  below  any  reasonable  national 
standard. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  In  this  magazine  I 
reviewed  the  results  of  the  Kraus- Weber 
survey,  which  showed  that  American  youths 
lagged  far  behind  young  Europeans  In  basic 
levels  of  ph>sical  fitness  Almost  58  per- 
cent of  Americans  were  unable  to  pass  these 
tests,  while  jnly  8  7  percent  of  Europeans 
failed.  Since  that  time  the  Presidents 
Council  on  "5'outh  Fitness  has  conducted  a 
survey  which  Indicates  that  more  than  10 
million  of  OLr  40  million  scho<;)!chlIdren  are 
unable  to  pass  a  test  which  measures  only 
a  minimum  level  of  physical  fitness,  while 
almost  20  m:lllon  would  be  unable  to  meet 
the  standards  set  by  a  more  comprehensive 
test  of  physical  strength  and  skills. 

These  figures  indicate  the  va.st  dtmenKiou,s 
of  a  national  problem  which  should  be  of 
deep  concern  to  all  of  us.  It  Is  paradoxical 
that  the  very  economic  progress,  the  tech- 
nological advance  and  scientific  break- 
throughs which  have.  In  part,  been  the  result 
of  our  national  vigor  have  also  contributed 
to  the  drain. ng  of  that  vigor.  Technology 
and  automation  have  eliminated  many  of 
those  physical  exertions  which  were  once  a 
normal  part  of  the  working  day.  New  forms 
of  transportation  have  made  it  unnecessary 
to  walk  to  school  or  to  the  office  or  the  corner 
store  New  forms  of  entertainment  have  con- 
sumed much  of  the  time  which  was  once 
used  for  sports  and  games 

No  one  can  deny  the  enormous  benefits 
which  these  developments  have  brought — the 
reduction  of  drudgery  and  tedious  tasks,  the 
opportunity  lor  greater  leisure,  the  increased 
access  to  Intellectual  stimulation  and  qual- 
ity entertainment.  But  at  the  same  time  we 
must  not  allow  these  advances  to  t)ecome  the 
Instruments  of  the  decline  of  our  national 
vitality  and  nealth  We  cannot  permit  the 
loss  of  that  physical  vigor  which  has  helped 
to  notirlsh  o'ar  growth  and  which  Is  essen- 
tial If  we  are  to  carry  forward  the  complex 
and  demanding  tasks  which  are  vital  to  our 
strength   and   progress. 

It  was  In  response  to  this  problem  that 
President  Elsenhower  urged  Immediate  at- 
tention to  our  deterio  atlng  level  of  physical 
fitness:  and  that  this  admlnlstrntlon  estab- 
lished a  natlcinwlde  program  of  c<Kii)eration 
with  State,  city,  and  town  officials  to  raise 
our  fitness  level. 

First,  we  recrganlzed  the  President's  Coun- 
cil on  Youth  Fitness  and  placed  that  Coun- 
cil under  Special  Presidential  Consviltant 
Charles  B  "Bud  "  Wilkinson,  fcjotball  coach 
of  the  Unlverjlty  of  Oklahoma  Under  Mr. 
Wilkinson's  extraordinarily  able  leadership 
the  Council  developed — In  cooperation  with 
19    leading    schools    and    medical    organiza- 


tions— the  basic  concepts  for  a  prc>gram  of 
physical  fitness  now  in  use  by  more  than 
half   the  country's   public  schools 

In  addition,  the  Council  helped  to  Initiate 
special  pilot  fitness  projects  involving  more 
than  200.000  students  in  6  States  The  re- 
sults were  a  dramatic  proof  of  the  value  of 
carefully  designed  school  physical  fitness 
programs.  After  only  6  weeks  25  percent  of 
the  students  who  had  failed  the  basic  fitness 
test  passed  A  similar  gain  was  measured 
each  succeeding  6  weeks  until,  by  the  end  of 
the  school  year,  an  average  of  80  percent  of 
those  who  had  failed  were  able  to  pass. 
There  could  be  no  more  efTectlve  proof  of  the 
fact  that  efforts  by  local  school  authorities 
can  vastly  improve  the  physical  fitness  level 
of  America's  youth. 

Secondly,  the  Council  has  designed  a  na- 
tionwide campaign  to  alert  Americans  to 
physical  fitness  needs  and  provide  them  with 
the  Information  needed  to  conduct  fitness 
programs.  More  than  .340,000  copies  of  the 
school  physical  fitness  program  have  been 
distributed:  and  during  the  pitst  school  year 
the  number  of  schools  offering  such  a  pro- 
gram rose  by  13  percent.  The  Advertising 
Council,  private  film  makers,  and  professional 
athletic  organizations  have  Joined  campaigns 
to  Increase  public  attention  to  physical  fit- 
ness needs,  and  a  conference  of  Governors' 
representatives,  with  44  States  represented, 
was  held  last  April  t<:)  enlist  the  help  of  .State 
governments  in  this  nationwide  effort. 

Third,  the  council  is  now  going  forward 
with  a  wide  range  of  physical  fitness  activi- 
ties In  the  fields  of  recreation  and  health 
education,  ypecial  programs  are  being  de- 
veloped for  college  students  and  for  adults 
A  series  of  recommendations  has  been  made 
to  leaders  of  the  .Armed  Forces,  and  those 
recommendations  are  now  being  put  into 
effect. 

This  Is  heartening  progress,  and  has  helped 
to  chart  the  course  for  our  future  activity. 
But  It  must  be  viewed  as  only  a  small  be- 
ginning in  a  nation  where  60  percent  of  the 
schoolchildren  do  not  participate  In  regular 
physical  fitness  programs,  where  millions  of 
adults  neglect  their  needs  for  regular  exer- 
cise, where  general  levels  of  physical  vitality 
are  being  surpassed  by  other  developed 
nations. 

Writing  on  this  subject  1  '^  years  ago.  I 
stressed  the  importance  of  physical  fitness 
to  our  national  strength,  the  subtle  but  un- 
deniable relationship  of  physical  vigor  to  our 
capacity  to  undertake  the  enormous  efforts 
of  mind  and  courage  and  will  which  are  the 
price  of  maintaining  the  peace  and  insuring 
the  continued  fiourishing  of  our  civilization. 
And  this  importance  still  exists  But  fitness 
is  vital  for  a  still  more  basic  reason  It  Is 
vital  because  It  Is  the  basis  of  the  health  and 
vitality  of  the  individual  citizen  And  these 
are  qualities  which  are  essential  If  each 
American  is  to  be  free  to  realize  fully  the 
potential  value  of  his  own  capabilities  and 
the  pursuit  of  his  individual  goals.  In  the 
final  analysis,  it  Is  this  liberation  of  the  In- 
dividual to  pursue  his  own  ends,  subject 
only  to  the  loose  restraints  of  a  free  society, 
which  Is  the  ultimate  meaning  of  our  civili- 
zation 

The  Federal  Government  will  continue  to 
focus  national  attention  on  this  problem. 
But  It  Is  absolutely  clear  that  the  ultimate 
responsibility  for  the  fitness  of  the  American 
people  rests  on  the  cooperation  and  determi- 
nation of  school  boards  and  town  officials  on 
thousands  of  community  leaders  and  on 
millions  of  fathers  and  mothers  Only 
through  your  efiort  can  we  hope  to  continue 
to  move  steadily  toward  a  stronger  and  more 
vigorous  America 


TOO  LIBERAL  TO  FIGHT? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana      Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  morning  there  was  pubhshed 


in  the  Washington  Post  an  interesting 
cditoria;  entitled  "Too  Liberal  To  Pight 
It  ."^em.s  that  the  ruler  of  the  Ru.ssian 
slave  state  has  said  that  America  i,*:  too 
liberal  to  fight  In  my  judgment,  his 
conclusion  must  have  been  reached  by 
Russian  experience  in  talking  to  some 
soft  patsies  who  occupy  positions  m  our 
State  Department  It  is  their  job  to 
avoid  vvfarfare.  and  .sometimes  they 
overdo  it. 

Those  gentlemen  could  acquaint  him 
with  the  fact  that  the  United  States  of 
America  has  never  lost  a  war.  even 
though  we  have  fought  the  greatest 
world  powers  of  our  time  Without  our 
help,  th(?  Soviet  Union  would  have  never 
defeatec  anyone,  except  poor  little  Fin- 
land. 

Whenever  Mr  Khrushchev  wants  to 
start  world  war  III  we  are  ready  to 
blow  his  nation  to  kingdom  come,  with 
a  firm  reliance  that  the  next  world  will 
be  better  than  this  one 

Inasmuch  as  Mr  Khrushchev  does  not 
believe  m  God  or  the  hereafter,  where 
does  he  propo.se  to  go  after  we  and  the 
Russiam:  blow  this  planet  t«  bits? 

May  I  suggest  to  Mr  Khrushchev  that 
he  interview  some  of  our  people  who 
would  rather  die  than  surrender 

On  his  next  opixiriunity  the  Russian 
dictator  should  acquaint  himself  with 
some  of  our  better  professional  killers 
new  and  old.  For  a  good  look  at  a  mod- 
ern-day fighter.  I  would  .'^ueeest  he  in- 
terview Curtis  LeMay,  of  the  Air  Force. 
For  an  oldtimer.  I  would  recommend 
Douglas  MacArthur.  retired  idol  of  the 
U.S.  Army. 

And  if  he  would  like  to  .see  a  real 
bloodletting  short  of  declared  warfare, 
I  would  recommend  any  one  of  three 
events:  The  Paiu-rson-Liston  fieht;  this 
year's  Army-Navy  game:  or  the  LSU-Ole 
Miss  game:  or  better  yet.  a  match  be- 
tween the  winners  of  the  latter  two 
contests 

If  he  will  promise  to  attend.  I  will  pro- 
vide the  tickets. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
at  this  point  m  the  Record. 

Mr.  H'JMPHREY  Mr  Pre.sident.  will 
the  Sent.tor  from  Louisiana  also  include 
the  Mime-sota-Michigan  game' 

Mr.  liONG  of  Louisiana,  Yes,  Mr 
President:  I  amend  my  remarks  to  in- 
clude the  Minnesota-Michigan  game. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  S  n- 
ator   from   Louisiana. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recor". 
as  follows : 

Too  Liberal   To   Fight 

Dictators  have  a  curious  and  chronic 
habit  of  misunderstanding  their  adversaries 
It  seems  almost  compulsive  Apparently 
fascinated  by  the  idea  that  their  beck  sum- 
mons a  nation,  they  take  comfort  In 
deprecating  the  more  complex  prc>cess  by 
which  a  democracy  mobilizes  its  will  Un- 
easy m  the  presence  of  minds  which  challenge 
their  owr.  they  tend  t/i  .mpute  to  free- 
men the  kind  of  paralyzing  doubtc  which 
they  themselves  eschew  Plctalorf'  are  reso- 
lute men  They  have  gained  p^wer  by 
declBlvene;8  and  they  feel  perhaps  rightly, 
that  they  would  lose  power  by  indecislve- 
ness  True  debate  Is  not  a  convenience  or 
even  a  lu>ury  to  them  It  is  an  admission 
of  weakne  :s,  a  political  crime    a  mortal  sin 
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What  takes  these  reflections  out  of  the 
realm  at  academic  exercise  is  Premier 
Khruaiichev'8  gratuitous  and  arrogant  state- 
ment to  Bobert  Froet  that  the  United  States 
Is  "too  liberal  to  fight."  According  to  the 
poet,  the  Premier  thinics  we'd  stand  there 
for  the  next  hundred  years  saying,  'On  the 
one  hand — but  on  the  other  hand'  ' 

We  would  pass  off  these  remarks  as  a  harm- 
less conceit  it  they  were  so  obviously  at- 
tuned to  the  twin  crises  which  the  Soviet 
chiel'tain  is  readying  In  Cuba  and  Berlin. 
We  al.so  might  ignore  them  if  there  were 
any  assurance  that  Mr.  Khrushchev's  readiiK 
would  be  corrected  by  his  representatives 
on  the  ground:  unhappily,  former  Ambas- 
sador Menshlkov's  performance  does  not  s^lve 
us  that  comfort.  Under  these  circumstances, 
we  must  tell  Mr.  Khrushchev  that  he  is 
ridiculotisly,  totally,  perhaps  fatally,   wrong. 

The  American  people  may  be  slow  to  sense 
danger;  once  aware,  they  are  quick  to  con- 
front it.  They  naay  be  reluctant  to  take  up 
force;  once  provoked,  they  are  well  able  to 
apply  the  power  of  the  world's  mightiest 
nation  in  their  own  defense.  American  reso- 
lution should  be  familiar  to  Mr  Khrushchev 
It  balked  his  predecessor  in  Korea,  a  war 
that  by  Communist  lights  America  was  not 
supposed  to  fight,  and  it  has  balked  him  in 
Berlin   for    4    years. 

Debate.  Mr.  Khrushchev  siwulcl  know.  Is 
the  way  a  democracy  makes  up  its  mind.  It 
IS  how  a  free  people  invi_)lves  and  commits 
itself  to  public  policy  The  Premier  could 
better  serve  his  cause  by  trying  to  smother 
putyiic  dlsctission  here,  perhaps  by  ;i''Mding 
the  words  and  acts  with  which  he  iif  \v  eii- 
cr>\i rages   it. 

Ih.e  peril,  of  course,  is  that  Mr  Khru- 
shchev's myopia  may  lead  him  to  take  aggres- 
sive steps  that  he  thinks  will  go  unchal- 
lenged. He  should  at  once  be  disa'^^iised  ^>l 
thi.-  dangerous  Illusion 


AMENDMENT   OF  'WAR   CLAIMS   ACT 
OF   1948 

7he  Senate  resumed  the  considei  alion 
of  the  bill  «  H.R.  7283  >  to  amend  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide compensation  for  certain  World 
War  II  losses. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pi-esi- 
dent.  if  there  is  no  objection.  I  should 
like  to  pi-oceed  to  discuss  the  pending 
business,  uhich  is  the  House-pas.sed  bill 
providmj,'  for  an  adjudication  and  pay- 
ment of  U.S.  Citizens'  war  losses  dunnt; 
World  War  U. 

Twenty-three  years  auo.  Nazi  Gei - 
many  under  Adolf  Hitler  i>;nited  the 
flames  of  World  War  II.  Never  before 
in  the  histoid  of  mankind  had  there  been 
such  unbridled  plunder,  devastation  of 
property,  and  loss  of  life.  Never  before 
had  so  many  U.S.  citizens  been  called 
upon  to  sacrifice  so  much  in  the  defense 
of  freedom,  and  so  much  to  destroy  the 
ruthless,  arrogant  agtjressors. 

World  War  II  dragged  on  for  6  lont; 
years.  During  this  period.  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Japan  were  responsible  for  the 
takina;  or  destruction  of  billions  of  dollars 
of  property  and  for  the  death  or  maim- 
ing of  millions  of  human  beings  through- 
out the  world.  As  part  of  this  orsy  of 
destruction.  U.S.  civilian  nationals  were 
killed  at  sea.  Other  American  citizens 
were  forced  to  give  up  and  suirender 
their  properties  in  Europe  and  in  the  Far 
East  to  the  Nazi  terrorists  or  to  the 
Japanese  war  lords.  All  of  this  occurred 
approximately  20  years  ago. 


Finally,  about  17  years  ago.  the  time 
arrived  when  Hitler  was  destroyed  and 
the  Japanese  were  subdued.  Victory  be- 
longed to  the  United  SUtes  and  its  allies, 
and  peace  returned  to  a  bleeding  and 
troubled  world 

Unfortunately,  however,  a  i-estoied 
peace  could  not  automatically  compen- 
sate the  surviving  widows  or  children  of 
U.S.  citizens,  who  perished  at  sea  during 
the  war,  for  the  vast  loss  they  had  been 
forced  to  sustain.  Nor  did  the  return 
of  peace  actually  or  fully  compensate 
those  American  citizens  whose  properties 
in  Europe  and  Asia  had  been  taken,  de- 
stroyed, or  damaged  during  the  war. 
These  victims  of  the  disaster  wei-e  left 
with  mere  "claims'  against  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Japan  for  the  grievous  wi-ongs 
which  had  been  done  to  them.  But.  be- 
cause these  wrongs  had  been  perpetra- 
ted by  .sovereign  foreign  governments 
against  the.se  American  citizens,  our 
people  were  helpless  and  wholly  without 
any  effective,  individual  rights  to  assert 
their  claims  m  a  forum  of  law  or  to  col- 
lect just  compensation  for  their  losses 
from  the  enemy  aggressoi-s.  Their  only 
hope  lay  in  the  ability  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  a.s.se!-t  their  collective  claims 
against  Germany  and  Japan,  and  to 
obtain  from  these  sources  sufficient 
amounts  which  could  be  used  in  the  set- 
tlement of  the  American  claims. 

It  is  indeed  a  shameful  fact  that  the 
US    Government,    for   a   period    of    17 
years  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  has 
almost   completely   ignored   and  evaded 
Its  responsibility  to  these  American  citi- 
zens who  suffered  so  bitterly  during  the 
war.     While    the    U.S.    Government   si- 
multaneously poured  billions  of  dollars 
into  Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan  during 
the     postwar    period     to     restoi-e    their 
economies  and  to  rebuild  their  factories, 
plants,   and   communities   destroyed   by 
the  war.  our  Government  has  systemat- 
ically   engaged    in    a    pitiful    series    of 
maneuvers,    evasions,    and    procedures, 
conceived.   I   believe,   by  certain  of  the 
foi-mer  enemies   we  have  been   helping 
since  the  war.  to  frustrate,  pi-event,  and 
estop  the  United  States  from  compensat- 
ing its  own  citizens  for  the  terrible  losses 
they   were   forced    to  sustain.     In   fact, 
these    maneuver.^,    seemingly    spawned 
abroad,  have  been  so  successful  that  the 
U.S.  Government  has  even  failed  to  this 
very  day.  first,  to  designate  a  forum  or  a 
court  in   which  these  American  claims 
could  be  heard  and  adjudicated,  or,  sec- 
ond, to  compile  a  complete  list  or  inven- 
tory of  the  valid  claims  and  the  amounts 
thereof. 

These  facts  are  shocking  and  inex- 
cusable. There  can  be  no  valid  explana- 
tion, and  no  matter  what  the  Senate 
does  at  the  present  time  to  seek  to  rectify 
this  folly,  there  are  bound  to  be  ca.ses 
today,  17  years  after  the  end  of  the  war, 
whore  American  claimants  will  suffer  a 
denial  of  true  justice  because  of  this  un- 
pardonable delay  in  justice. 

In  the  light  of  this  histoi-y,  the  Senate 
must,  without  further  delay,  pass  H.R. 
7283.  the  pending  measure  adopted  by 
tiic  House  of  Repi-esentatives  on  August 
8,  1962,  by  a  vote  of  354  to  15.  This  bill 
would  finally  provide,  after  approxi- 
mately 20  years,  a  forum  for  the  adjudi- 


cation of  valid  US-citizen  war  claims 
against  Germany  and  Japan;  and  it 
would  provide  for  the  compensation  of 
our  citizens  who  suffered  these  war 
losses,  without  one  cent  of  additional 
burden  on  the  American  taxpayer. 

I      BACKGROUND    OF   THIS    LBCISLATION 

As  Stated  above,  the  puipose  of  H  R. 
7283  is  to  provide  a  measuie  of  relief  lo 
American  war  damage  claimants.  This 
i-ellef  would  stem  from  the  proceeds  re- 
sulting from  the  sale  of  Gernian  and 
Japanese  assets  located  in  the  United 
States  and  which  were  taken  over- 
vested — by  the  Alien  Propertv  Custodian 
during  World  War  II. 

At  the  beginning  of  World  War  II  as- 
sets located  in  the  United  States  be- 
longing to  Germany  and  other  enemy 
countries  and  their  nationals,  were 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian  pursuant  to  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  9095  of  March  11.  1942 
President  Roosevelt  issued  this  order  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  him  by 
the  War  Powers  Act  uf  1941  and  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  of  1917. 
as  amended.  The  United  States  seized 
an  estimated  $54  million  of  Japanese- 
owned  assets  and  S541  million  of 
German-owned  a.ssets  Tlie  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act  of  1917  provides 
that  after  the  end  of  the  war  such  prop- 
erty shall  be  disposed  of  as  Congress 
shall  direct— 50  App.  U.S.C    12 

During  World  War  II  Congress  gave 
consideration  to  the  problem  of  the  ulti- 
mate use  and  disposition  of  these  assets 
being  mindful  of  the  sordid  history  of 
the  World  War  I  alien  property  program. 

THX    .SORDID   PO.ST-WORLD    WAR    I    LXPERIENCI 

Following  World  War  I  the  United 
States  held  vested  Geiman  enemy  assets 
under  the  Knox-Porter  resolution  of 
July  2.  1921.  in  which  CoiiLiicss  directed 
that  tliose  assets  be  retained  as  secuiitv 
for  Germany's  obligation  to  pay  war 
damage  claims  of  the  United  States  and 
its  nationals.  This  resolution  became  a 
part  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  of  August 
25.  1921,  which  ended  the  sUte  of  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Germany 
In  August  1922  the  United  States  and 
Germany  entered  into  an  agreement 
which  created  the  Mixed  Claims  Com- 
mission to  adjudicate  the  claims  of  the 
United  States  and  its  nationals  against 
Geimany.  This  agreement  provided  no 
funds  for  the  satisfaction  of  awards  made 
by  the  Commi.s.sion. 

By  this  time,  however,  the  large  Ger- 
man corporations  whose  assets  in  the 
United  States  had  been  vested  duiing 
World  War  I  embarked  upon  a  concerted 
drive  to  get  them  back  by  one  device  or 
anothei-.  and  thereby  frustrate  the  pay- 
ment of  American  World  War  I  losses. 
One  big  German  firm  desirous  of  recov- 
ering $6.5  million  held  by  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian  was  chartied  by  a 
grand  jury  in  New  York  with  actually 
paying  $440,000  to  agents  of  the  Attorney 
Genei-al  of  the  United  States  and  Alien 
Pi-operty  Custodian  under  President 
Harding  to  cause  these  officials  to  le- 
lease  the  said  assets  to  the  Germaii  cor- 
poi-ation.  These  activities  led  to  the  in- 
dictment of  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Alien  Property  Custodian.    The  lat- 
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tcr  was  convicted  and  imprisoned,  while 
the  former  was  freed  as  a  result  of  a 
hung  jury — see  record.  U.S.  District 
Court.  Southern  District,  New  York,  UjS. 
against  Henry  M.  Daughei-ty,  indictment 
filed  May  7.  1926:  also  heariiigs  before 
Subcommittee  on  Trading  With  the 
Enemy.  US  Senate,  85th  Congre.s.<!,  1st 
session,  April  4,  1957. 

Still  other  German  corporations  em- 
ployed scores  of  influential  lobbyists  on 
a  contingent-lee  basis  to  convince  the 
Congress  that  the  vested  a.ssets.  held  as 
security  for  payment  of  the  American 
claims,  be  returned — see  Comvuxsioner 
of  Internal  Rc-rnue  v.  Textile  Mills  Se- 
curities Corporation.  117  F.  2d  62,  ceiti- 
orari  denied.  312  U.S.  677,  1940;  Gesell- 
scTiaft  Fur  Dralittose  Telegraphic  v. 
Brown.  78  F.  2d  410;  Broun  v.  Gesell- 
scha/t  Telegraphie,  104  F.  2d  227.  certi- 
orari denied.  307  U.S.  640. 

These  latl^^r  efforts  were  not  in  vain. 
On  March  4,  1923.  Congress  passed  the 
Win.slow  Act  v.hlch  authorized  the  re- 
turn of  vested  property  up  to  $10,000  in 
value  to  all  former  owners  of  such  prop- 
erty. It  was  apparently  assumed  by 
Congress  Uiat  the  lemainder  of  the  as- 
sets would  be  sufficient  to  pay  the 
Mixed  Claims  Commission  awards  to 
Americans,  and  that  this  would  end  the 
problem. 

In  1928.  however.  Congress  was  called 
upon  to  go  even  further,  and  it  pa-ssed 
the  Settlement  of  War  Claims  Act.  which 
pi-ovided  for  the  return  of  80  percent  of 
the  German  properties  still  held  by  the 
Alien  Property  CusU^dian  after  applica- 
tion of  the  Win.slow  Act.  This  left  al- 
most no  moneys  for  payment  of  the 
American  claim.s.  In  1930.  therefore,  the 
United  States  insisted  that  Germany 
enter  into  an  agreement  called  the  Debt 
Refunding  Agreement,  whereby  the 
United  States,  in  lieu  of  reparations  pay- 
ments, accepted  Germany's  un.securcd 
obligation  to  make  103  scmiaiinual  pay- 
ments of  40,800.000  reichsmarks  each. 
However,  Geimany  n^.ade  only  3  semi- 
annual payments  and  defaulted  1  year 
later,  in  1931. 

In  1934,  Congress,  by  the  Harrison 
resolution,  stopped  further  returns  to 
the  Germans  under  the  1928  act.  By 
that  time,  however,  the  damage  was  done 
and  the  barn  door  was  slammed  shut 
years  after  all  of  the  cows  had  escaped. 

Thus,  the  re.sult  of  the  World  War  I 
alien  prop*  rty  program  was  the  return 
of  more  than  80  percent  of  the  vested 
Germany  property  to  the  Germans  and 
an  almost  complete  default  by  Germany 
on  its  obligations  to  pay  the  war  claims 
of  the  United  States  and  its  citizens. 
Believe  it  or  not.  many  of  the  American 
World  War  I  claimants  are  still  unpaid 
for  lo-sses  they  sustained  prior  to  1920, 
more  than  40  years  ago.  Only  recently 
has  Germany  agreed  to  resume  install- 
ments on  this  ancient  obligation. 

EARLT     WORLD     WAR     II    PROPOSALS 

Proposals  made  in  Congress  and  else- 
where from  time  to  tune  during  and 
after  World  War  II  sought  to  avoid  the 
unfortunate  results  of  the  post-World 
War  I  period.  All  of  the  proposals  con- 
templated that  vested  enwny  assets  be 
retained  by  the  United  States  to  com- 
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pen5iate    Americans    for    war    damage 

claims. 

As  early  as  November  1943,  19  years 
ago.  Representative  Gearhart,  of  Cali- 
fornia, introduced  a  bill— H.R.  3672.  78th 
Congress — which  would  have  expressly 
barred  the  return  of  vested  property  U^ 
former  enemy  nationals  and  would  have 
made  it  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
United  States  to  be  used  for  indemnify- 
ing Americans  for  war  damage  to  their 
persons  or  property.  The  bill  also  would 
have  declared  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  require  enemy  nations 
to  compensate  their  own  citizens  for 
property  seized  by  this  country. 

In  June  1944,  18  years  ago.  a  bill — S 
2038.  78th  Congress — was  introduced  by 
former  Senator  Carter  Glass,  of  Vir- 
ginia, which  provided  that  vested  enemy 
assets  would  become  the  absolute  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  and  that  the 
United  States  would  assume  liability  for 
the  pa\-ment  of  war  claims  of  American 
nationals. 

The  then  Secretarj-  of  State  James  F. 
Byrnes  on  November  20.  1945.  wrote  to 
Representative  Beckworth,  of  Texas, 
that  the  Department  of  State  supported 
the  E>olicy  embodied  in  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 178.  79th  Congress,  that  "assets 
of  Germany  and  Japan  in  this  countrj- 
should  be  used  by  the  United  States  for 
its  purposes  in  connection  with  claims 
arising  from  the  war  ' — 91  Congressional 
Record  Appendix  5031. 

PARIS   REPARATION    AGREEMENT 

At  the  end  of  1945.  the  United  States 
and  17  allied  nations — other  than  Russia 
and  Poland — entered  into  the  Pai-Ls  Rep- 
aration Agreement  whereby  the  signa- 
tories limited  their  individual  demands 
against  Germany  largely  to  the  vested 
enemy  assets  located  in  their  respective 
counti-ies  and  agreed  to  hold  or  dispose 
of  such  assets  in  a  manner  that  would 
preclude  their  return  to  Geiman  owner- 
ship or  control. 

I  digress  to  point  out  that  the  United 
States  led  the  way  in  dropping  its  claim 
for  reparations  against  Gennany  and  in 
limiting  German  liability  to  ius  assets 
which  we  had  seized.  We  did  fhis  to  free 
Germany  not  only  from  obligations  to 
other  nations  but  also  from  the  obliga- 
tion to  this  Nation  as  well. 

Thus.  in.sofar  as  the  United  States  was 
conceincd.  Germany's  debt  loinning  into 
billions  of  dollars  for  the  damage  and 
destiTjction  and  costs  it  imposed  upon  the 
United  States  and  its  citizens  during  the 
war.  was  to  be  released  or  settled  for  the 
$541  million  of  vested  as.sets  held  by  the 
Alien  Property  Custodian.  The  whole 
purpose  of  this  arrangement  was  to  per- 
mit Germany's  rehabilitation  unham- 
pered by  continuing  reparation  burdens, 
while  simultaneously  providing  at  least 
some  source  of  funds  for  the  payment  of 
American  war  claims. 

WAR  CLAIMS  ACT  OF   194  8 

During  1946  and  1947  several  bills  were 
introduced  in  Congress  looking  to  the  use 
of  vested  assets  for  the  compensation  of 
war  damage  claims.  After  extensive 
hearings  on  these  bills.  Congress  adopted 
the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  which  pro- 
vided that — 

No  property  or  interest  therein  of  Ger- 
many. Japan  or  any  national  of  either  such 


country  •  •  •  shall  be  returned  to  former 
owners  thereof  or  their  succeaeors  in  interest 
and  the  United  States  shaU  not  pay  com- 
pensation lor  any  such  propertv  or  interest 
therein      (  50  App  U.S  C  2011  ) 

Furthermore,  the  Congress  provided  m 
that  act  that  all  such  property  should 
be  liQuidaied  and  the  proceeds  paid  into 
the  war  claims  fund  in  the  Treasury 
for  the  satisfaction  of  certain  categories 
of  war  claims  of  U.S.  cilizens.  particu- 
larly clain,s  of  American  mihtary  and 
civilian  personnel  who  had  suffered 
great  haidships  and  privations  in 
enemy  priioner-of-war  and  concentra- 
tion camps— 50  App.  U.S.C.,  2003,  2004, 
2005.  2006,  Under  Section  8  of  the  Wai 
Claims  Aci  of  1948.  the  War  Claims 
Commission  was  directed  to  inquire  into 
and  report  to  the  President  on  the  re- 
maining ca:egories  of  war  claims  which 
should  be  compensated  out  of  the 
f -and— 50  App,  U,S.C.  2007.  Unfoitu- 
nately.  however,  these  inquiries  were 
fragmentary  and  incomplete — House 
Document  No.  580.  81st  Congress.  2d  ses- 
sion; House  Document  No.  67.  83d  Con- 
gress. Isi  session.  Thus,  no  effective  war 
claims  legislation  was  passed  by  either 
Hou.se  of  the  Congress  until  1960.  when 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed 
H.R.  2485— 86th  Congress.  2d  session— 
which  IS  substantially  like  H.R.  7283.  now 
before  the  Senate  and  passed  by  the 
House  by  an  ovei-whelmlng  vote,  as  afoie- 
said. 

BONN  CONVENrnON  OT   1952  AND  JAPANESE  PEACE 
TREATY 

The  policy  of  Allied  retention  of  vested 
assets  was  subsequently  recognized  In 
the  Japanese  Peace  Tieaty  and  was  car- 
ried one  step  further  in  the  I3onn  Con- 
vention of  1952  between  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  and  tlie  United 
States.  Britain,  and  France.  In  that 
Convention.  Germany  agreed  to  com- 
pensate its  own  nationals  for  their  loss 
of  property  through  the  vesting  action 
of  the  Allied  Powers.  The  Allied  Powers 
committed  themselves  to  forgo  any 
claim  for  reparation  against  Germany's 
current  production.  These  provisions  of 
the  Bonn  Convention  were  reaffirmed  in 
the  Paris  Protocol  of  1954.  which  brought 
about  the  sovereignty  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany.  The  Paris  Protocol 
was  approved  in  the  Senate  on  April  L 
1955.  and  became  effective  on  May  5, 
1955. 

The  Treaty  of  Peace  With  Japan  con- 
tains provisions  by  winch  the  Japanese 
Government  agreed  that  the  property  of 
its  nationals  in  Allied  countries  should 
be  devoted  to  the  war  claims  held  by  the 
citizens  of  those  countries  against  Japan. 
and  the  Allies  in  turn  gave  up  their 
claims  against  Japan  for  reparations. 

REASONS    BEHIND    "NO    RETTTRN"    POLICY    OT 

VNTTED    STATES 

The  action  taken  by  Congress  in  the 
War  Claims  Act  of  1948  in  adopting  a 
"no  retuin"  policy  must  be  evaluated 
in  the  light  of  the  history  of  reparations 
after  World  War  I  referred  to  previously, 
and  the  agreed  policy  of  the-  Western 
Allies  to  let  Germanj-  and  Japan  rebuild 
their  economies  unburdened  by  repara- 
tion charges.  In  fact,  at  the  present 
time,  the  only  source  of  fimds  available 
to  compensate  American  citizens   with 
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war  losses  are  the  proceeds  of  these  liq- 
uidated enemy  assets.  The  only  alter- 
natives would  be  to  pay  them  from  taxes 
fo  be  levied  on  U.S.  citizens,  who  would 
thereby  be  called  upon  to  pay  Germany's 
and  Japan's  debts  for  World  War  II;  or 
voluntary  payments  by  Germany  and 
Japan,  neither  of  which  has  even  inti- 
mated that  it  would  be  willing  to  con- 
sider any  such  proposition. 
LEGALrry  or  us    retention  or  vested  enemy 

ASSETS 

The  legal  position  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  course  of  action 
which  our  Government  has  adopted  with 
respect  to  enemy  property  was  stated 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  through 
the  testimony  of  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  in  Charge  of  Alien  Property  be- 
fore the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
on  April  5,  1957— House  Report  1279. 
86th  Congress,   page   5 — as  follows: 

There  is  certainly  no  legal  objection  to  the 
course  which  our  Government  has  adopted 
with  respvect  to  enemy  property.  According 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  vested  enemy  prop- 
erty Is  property  which  belongs  to  the  United 
States  (United  States  v  Chernical  Founcla- 
tton.  272  U.S.  1;  Cummings  v.  Deutsche  Bank. 
300  US.  115).  It  is  well  settled  that  our 
Government  in  time  o[  war  has  the  right 
to  seize  and  to  keep  without  compensation 
the  property  of  Its  enemies  in  order  to 
prosecute  and  to  mitigate  the  cost  of  the 
war  This  is  the  way  the  Supreme  Court 
has  interpreted  International  law  since  the 
early  days  cif  the  Republic,  i  Ware  v  Hylton. 
i  Dall  199.  227;  'Miller  v.  United  States. 
11  Wall  268,  305-306;  United  States  v  Chem- 
ical Foundation.  272  US  1:  Silcsian-. Amer- 
ican Corp.  V  Clark  332  U  S  469  i  Certainly. 
after  the  most  enormously  costly  war  in 
history,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  United 
States  should  not,  as  a  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  said  in  Ware  v  Hylton  (3  Dall. 
199.  227 1 .  exercise  its  right  to  use  enemy 
property  "to  reimburse  the  expense  of  an 
unjust  war." 

II.  CONGRESS  F.MLl"RE  TO  .\DOPT  HR.  7283  .\ND 
ANY  REVERSAL  AT  THIS  TIME  OF  THE  POLICY 
BEHIND  THE  WAR  CLAIMS  ACT  CJF  194  8  WOULD 
BE  DISASTROrS  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  TA.XPAYERS 
AS     WELL     AS     FOR     THE     AMERICAN     CLAIMANTS 

If  Congress  should  fail  to  adopt  H.R. 
7283  and  attempt  to  revei'se  in  1962  the 
policy  behind  the  War  Claims  Act  of 
1948.  the  results  would  be  disastrous,  not 
only  for  the  American  claimants,  but 
also  for  all  American  taxpayers. 

•  At  this  point  Mr.  Bible  assumed  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer  ' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  indicated  above,  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  provided  for  the 
immediate  payment  out  of  the  war  claims 
fund  of  some  of  the  most  compelling 
categories  of  World  War  II  losses.  Thus, 
during  the  period  since  1948,  the  fol- 
lowing payments  have  already  been  made 
out  of  the  fund: 

To  members  of  the  .■\rmed  Forces 
who  were  pr:s<jners  of  war 
during  World  War  II  (pro- 
gram   complete  I $49,891,911 

To  American  civilians  who  were 
internees  of  the  Japanese  dur- 
ing the  war  (program  com- 
plete)       13,668,078 

To  religious  organizations  in  the 
Philippines  which  furnished 
supplies  to  bele.aguered  Amer- 
icans during  World  War  IT 
(program   complete) 2,857,899 


To  religious  organizations  in  the 
Philippines  for  reconstruction 
costs  of  schools,  colleges,  hos- 
pitals, and  orphanages  de- 
stroyed   (complete) 117,238,596 

To  additional  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  held  prisoner 
during  World  War  II  and  ad- 
ditional internees  of  the  Jap- 
anese (complete! 77,787,073 

To  American  merchant  seamen 
interned  by  the  Japanese  and 
Germans 327,  732 

To  American  citizens  for  losses 
on  bank  accounts  sequestered 
by  the  Japanese  and  to  banks 
in  the  Philippines  which  had 
vniuntarily  reestablished  se- 
qaestered  American  credits 
(  complete) 10,  570,  478 

Additional  awards  to  Philippine 
reliu'ious  organizations  tcom- 
plete) 8.711,482 


Total. 


181.053,249 


Thus,  it  would  be  impossible  today  for 
the  United  State.';  simply  to  reverse  the 
policy  underlying  the  War  Claims  Act  of 
1948  so  as  to  return,  in  kind,  to  the 
former  German  and  Japanese  owners  all 
of  the  vested  properties  involved.  More 
than  $225  million  of  these  properties 
have  been  liquidated  and  the  proceeds  of 
these  liquidations  have  been  used,  in 
large  part,  to  pay  the  aforementioned 
claims,  and  to  defray  the  administrative 
costs  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  ad- 
minister these  programs.  Consequently. 
if  any  effort  were  to  be  made  now  by  the 
Consres.s  to  defeat  or  sidetrack  H.R. 
7283.  and  to  reverse  the  policy  of  the 
War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  the  American 
taxpayers  would  have  to  be  called  upon 
to  foot  the  entire  bill  as  follows: 

First,  to  pay  the  German  and  Japanese 
nationals  involved  $225  million  or  more 
for  the  properties  which  have  already 
been  liquidated  and  used:  and,  second, 
to  pay  the  American  war  claimants  for 
the  losses  they  sustained  at  the  hands 
of  Germany  and  Japan  during  World 
War  II. 

Any  such  reversal  of  policy  might  well 
cost  the  American  taxpayers  a  total  of 
between   $600   million  and   $1   billion. 

The  other  possible  alternative,  of 
course,  in  any  such  reversal  of  policy 
would  be  merely  to  continue  to  ignore 
the  remainder  of  the  American  claims 
involved,  and  let  these  American  citizens 
sr  unpaid  while  the  Germans  and 
Japanese,  who  started  the  war  and 
caused  the  damage,  would  be  reimbursed 
in  full — without  a  penny  of  cost  to  their 
respective  Governments. 

Obviously,  any  such  result  as  this 
would  be  ridiculous  and  foolish,  and 
would,  I  believe,  remit  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  Its  citizens  to  the  same  sordid 
.'Situation  which  ensued  after  World 
War  I. 

Not  only  would  history  repeat  itself  to 
that  degree.  My  veiy  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Sm.mhers],  in  detailed,  carefully  docu- 
mented testimony  before  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
on  April  4.  1957,  and  still  later  in  a  speech 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  stated — hear- 
ing record,  S,  411,  85th  Congress,  1st 
session,  page  83  and  the  following: 

Today,  various  persons.  Including  lobbyists 
and  publicists,  have  again  been  engaged  and 


are  being  paid  substAntlal  fees  to  exert  their 
efforts  for  the  return  of  these  properties. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  Dr.  Herman  J. 
Abe,  former  director  of  I.  G  Paj-ben  and 
prominent  financial  figure  during  the  Hitler 
regime.  Is  the  common  denominator  of  this 
group,  and  Germany's  chief  negotiator  In 
seeking  the  return  of  vested  enemy  prop- 
erty of  World  War  II. 

I  have  obtained  from  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Section  of  the  Internal  Security 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice  phottj- 
statlc  copies  of  foreign  agent  registration 
statements  filed  during  the  jserkxl  1954  to 
date  by  three  groups  of  prominent  Ameri- 
cans hired  solely  and  exclusively  for  the 
purfKJse  of  obtaining  return  legislation  from 
the  Congress. 

At  page  255  of  the  record  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  proved  that  one  prominent 
Washington  firm  was  paid  $25,000,  plus 
a  contingent-fee  arrangement  to  obtain 
legislation  for  the  return  of  $55  million 
of  former  enemy  property.  A  second 
firm  was  paid  $40,000  per  year  by  a  group 
of  German  industrialists  headed  by  Dr 
Abs  'to  promote  through  public  relations 
the  spirit  of  the  protection  of  pMvat<> 
property."  A  third  firm,  employed  by 
the  German  Embassy  and  various  private 
German  business  interests  received  fees 
of  $68,500.  plus  a  continizent  fee  to  get 
back  the  enemy  assets  held  here  The 
registration  statement  of  one  of  these 
firms  on  file  with  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment commits  the  Washington  lawyers 
involved  to  submit  a  legislative  program 
whereby  a  reasonable  return  could  be 
effectuated  ' — see  hearing  record,  page 
257. 

The  Senator  from  Rorida  went  on  in 
his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  to  state— at  pages  257 
and  258: 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  German  for- 
eign agent  registrations,  I  keep  running  into 
the  name  of  a  Swiss  company  at  almost  every 
turn  In  this  matter.  That  company  Is 
named  Interhandel.  Our  Justice  Depart- 
ment says  Interhandel  is  a  cloak  for  the  Ger- 
man mimltlons  octopus,  I  G  Farben  In- 
terhandel, on  the  other  hand  has  been 
yelling  from  almost  every  housetop  in  the 
land  that  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  Farben. 
and  that  It  and  Its  Swiss  stockholders  own 
the  seized  assets  of  General  Aniline  A:  Film 
Corp.,  estimated  to  be  worth  about  $100  mil- 
lion. Records  reflect  that  this  firm,  Inter- 
handel. has  lately  been  spending  8350,000 
per  year  or  more  in  this  country  In  support 
of  return  of  these  vested  alien  properties. 

I  fear  that  too  little  Is  known  of  the  cease- 
less efforts  being  utilized  by  these  small 
groups  to  get  back  for  an  almost  equally 
small  number  of  German  corporations  who 
helped  Hitler  to  power,  and  who  were  Instru- 
mental In  spawning  World  War  II.  the  $600 
million  in  enemy  assets  vested  by  the  United 
States. 

I  point  up  this  situation  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  implying  that  any  wrongs  have  been 
done  up  to  the  present  time,  but  to  show 
that  the  pattern  Is  one  similar  to  that  u.sed 
In  World  War  I.  and  one  which  though  par- 
tially garbled  in  the  free  press  Is  not  fully 
unfolded.  I  bring  these  facts  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
pointing  out  that  a  situation  appears  to  be 
developing  which  I  believe  Is  one  that  war- 
rants "a  stop  and  lets  look  and  see  ap- 
praisal," to  make  definitely  sure  that  we  In 
Congress  are  not  being  again  misled  to  the 
detriment  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

If  we  are  misled  to  the  detriment  of 
the  American  taxpayers,  we  will  be  simi- 
larly   misled    to    the    detriment    of    the 
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legitimate  holders  of  war  claims  They 
will  be  cheated  and  hoodwinked  by  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  enact  desirable 
legislation. 

I  have  talked  about  all  the  money  in- 
volved m  hiring  lawyers  to  try  to  obtain 
the  passage  of  bad  legislation  and  pre- 
vent the  pa.ssage  of  good  legislation. 
That  is  merely  what  we  know  about. 
Only  the  good  Lord  knows  how  much 
has  been  spent  that  is  not  di.sclo.sed  in 
the  record  for  the  passage  of  bad  legisla- 
tion and  the  prevention  of  tlie  jmssage 
of  good  legislation. 

III.    BRIEF    ANALYSIS    OF    H.R.    72H3:    ITS    PURPOSE 
AND    PROVISIONS 

PT.'RPOSE    or    LEGISLATION 

The  obvious  purpose  of  H.R.  7283. 
therefore,  is  to  try  to  end  this  alien 
property  program  once  and  for  all.  and. 
after  17  years  of  waitincr  and  inaction, 
to  provide  for  the  detei-minatlon  of  the 
amount  and  validity,  and  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  remaining  clalm.^  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  sufTcied  injury  or 
death  under  circumstances  specified  in 
the  legislation,  or  who  suffered  property 
lo.sses  as  a  result  of  the  hostilities  during 
World  War  II  in  certain  European  coun- 
tries and  in  areas  attacked  by  Japan. 

H.R.  7283.  a.s  passed  by  the  Hou.sc.  Ls 
very  similar — even  identical  m  most 
respects  to  S.  2618.  Senate  Calendar 
No.  1092 — with  the  exception  that  H.R. 
7283  provides  for  the  payment  of  valid 
American  claims,  while  S.  2618  with- 
holds payment  provisions  in  order  to 
preserve  intact  the  remaining  vested 
German  assets  held  by  the  Alien  Prop- 
erty Custodian.  The  St-nate  Judiciary 
Committee  reported  S.  2618  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  September  1961.  together  with 
Senate  Report  No.  1112.  This  report 
states  that  the  piotiCms  here  involved 
have  been  the  subject  of  constant  con- 
sideration by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
since  the  82d  Congress.  H.R.  7283,  ni 
turn,  is  supported  by  a  lengthy  and  de- 
tailed report,  i.ssued  by  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee— House  Report  No.  2035,  87th 
Congress.  2d  session. 

CLAIMS   ALTHORIZEU  BY    H   R.   "laSS 

Like  S.  2618,  H.R.  7283  authorizes  the 
determination — and  payment — of  claims 
for: 

First.  Loss  of  or  damage  to  property 
during  the  war;  claims  for  losses  aris- 
ing in  the  Philippines  are  allowable  where 
the  claimant  received  no  compensation 
under  prior  legislation: 

Second.  Damage  to  or  destruction  of 
ships  and  ship  cargoes  by  military  ac- 
tion; 

Third.  Net  losses  of  insurers  under 
war-risk  insurance  contracts  covering 
ships;  and 

Fourth.  Death  or  disability,  and  prop- 
erty lo.sses,  suffered  by  civilian  passen- 
gers on  vessels  attacked  on  the  high  seas 
before  December  11,  1941. 

It  also  provides  for  payment  of  up  to  40 
percent  of  awards  heretofore  made  on 
war  damage  claims  against  HungaiT- 

Lo.sses  must  have  been  suffered  orig- 
inally by  American  nationals,  and  the 
claims  based  thereon  must  have  contin- 
ously  remained  American  owned  up  to 
the  time  they  are  filed. 


Under  H  R.  7283,  claims  for  disabiUty 
or  death  will  be  paid  in  full ;  and  it  is  my 
understanding  that  there  will  be  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  which 
will  provide  that  property  claims  of 
American  small  business  concerns,  as  de- 
fined in  the  Small  Business  Act,  will  like- 
wise be  paid  before  the  proceeds  avail- 
able for  dLstnbution  are  divided  among 
war-ri.sk  insurance  compames,  shipown- 
ers, and  other  claimants  whose  losses  oc- 
curred obviously  as  a  result  of  the  war 
risks  tiiey  voluntarily  assumed  and  were 
paid  at  premium  rates  to  take. 

PhOCmURr  AND  ORGANIZATION 

Claimants  would  be  allowed  18  months 
in  which  to  file  their  claims,  and  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission, 
which  is  given  jurisdiction  over  the  ad- 
judication of  the  claims,  would  be  re- 
quired to  complete  the  processing  of  this 
program  within  a  4-ycar  period. 

Thus,  if  the  Congress  acts  now  to 
pa.«;s  this  legislation  at  this  session,  the 
administrative  burden  of  adjudication 
still  remaining  will  mean  that  the  Amer- 
ican citizens  involved  still  will  receive 
no  payments,  in  mo.st  cavses,  until  ap- 
proximately 1966  or  1967,  or  until  28 
years  after  the  beginning  of  the  war  and 
22  years  after  the  end  of  the  war. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  Congress 
mu.st  act  now  or  contribute  very  sub- 
stantially to  a  further  denial  of  justice 
in  these  exceedingly  worthy  ca.ses. 

TRFSENT   STATVS   OF    WAR   CLAIM.?   FVNL" 

The  claims,  of  course,  must  be  paid 
under  this  legislation  from  the  war 
claims  fund  in  the  Treasury.  Tlie 
status  of  that  fund  and  the  amounts 
available  for  transfer  to  the  fund,  are 
shown  m  the  following  table,  as  of  June 
30.  1962 — see  House  Report  No.  3035. 
pages  8  and  9: 

Pre?:ent  statu.^   of  fund 

Total  previously  transferred  to 

fund $228,  750.000 

Total  withdrawals  to  date 228.435,435 

Actual  balance  June  30. 

1962 314.565 

Amounts  available   for  transfer  to  fund 

Cash  on  hand 9133,000,000 

Unliquidated  assets: 

B<:H.k  value  of  Genend  Ani- 
line shares 139,000,000 

Business  enterprises  In  liqui- 
dation   750, 000 

Estates  and   trusts 1,500,000 

Miscellaneous  securities 1.  250.  000 

Real  estate 500,000 

Total  cash  and  unliqui- 
dated assets  Mav  31, 
1962 '- 143,000.000 

Total 375,000.000 

Reserves  for — 

Litigations  involving  General 

Aniline 130,000,000 

Other  claims  and  litiga- 
tions        40,  000,  000 

Taxes  on  vested  assets 6,000,000 

Total... 175.000,  000 

Estimated  free  balance  after 
final  liquidation  of  OfBce  of 
Allen  Property  for  transfer  to 

war  claims  fund 100,000,000 

Available  now  by  congressional 

direction 50,000,000 


The  Senate  will  realize  that  eveiT  day 
we  postpone  the  final  settlement  of  this 
matter  the  amount  available  for  pay- 
ment of  American  war  claims  will  be 
further  reducc-d  m  order  to  continue  to 
pay  the  expen.ses  of  the  Office  of  Alien 
Property  in  the  Justice  E>epartment. 
After  almost  25  years  of  such  deductions, 
the  time  has  certainly  arrived  when  the 
funds  should  be  made  available  for  set- 
tlement of  the  war  claims  rather  than 
for  payment  of  further  unnecessiiry  ex- 
penses of  a  Federal  agency,  the  need  for 
which  has  long  ago  vanished. 

The  Senates  attention  is  also  directed 
to  the  fact  that  the  House,  on  August 
10,  1962.  passed  ai:iother  bill.  H.R.  3460. 
directing  the  Attorney  General,  after  20 
years,  to  dispose  of  the  General  Amliiu 
ii  Film  Corp..  a  German-owned  corpora- 
tion, the  shares  in  which  have  been  hela 
by  the  United  States  since  the  beginning 
of  World  War  II.  Through  a  long  series 
of  litigations,  the  Attorney  General  has 
been  forced  to  continue  to  operate  this 
corporation  and  to  appoint  its  principal 
officers.  Tills  is  an  extremely  unnatural 
arrangement,  and  it  should  be  termi- 
nated by  providing  for  the  sale  of  this 
property  to  Amencan  purchasers,  pro- 
vided the  sale  is  made  at  the  full  value 
of  the  property. 

I  understand  that  that  is  the  pending 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  support  the  amendment. 
because  it  makes  commonsense.  The 
liquidated  proceeds  could  then  be  trans- 
ferred immediately  to  the  War  Claims 
F\ind  when  the  seemingly  interminable 
litigations  are  brought  to  an  end.  This 
bill  enjoys  the  support  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Justice  and  Treasury-. 

H  R,  7283,  in  turn,  has  the  overwhelm- 
ing support  of  the  various  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch,  led  in  this  instance  by 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion and  the  Department  of  Justice. 

CONCLUSION 

I  urge  and  implore  the  Senate  to  seize 
the  opportunity  now  before  it  to  pass  this 
legislation  without  any  further  delay. 
It  would  be  a  travesty  of  justice  if  we 
permitted  this  bill,  passed  so  overwhelm- 
ingly by  the  House,  to  die  again  on  the 
Senate  calendar  as  its  immediate  pred- 
ecessor did  in  1960.  There  can,  in  my 
opinion,  be  no  valid  objection  or  opposi- 
tion to  the  purpose  of  this  measure,  and 
I  ask  all  of  my  colleagues  to  supjx)rt  the 
effort  I  intend  to  make  to  bring  this  mai- 
ler to  a  vote  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
before  the  present  session  of  the  Con- 
gress is  adjouintxl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  iMr.  Ke.itingI. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  1  Mr.  Dirksen  ]  and 
I  will  offer  an  amendment  which  covers 
a  great  many  of  these  cases.  I  should 
like  to  go  into  these  matters.  I  have 
come  to  the  Chamber  to  determine 
whether  something  can  be  done  in  these 
particular  fields,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  Judiciai-y  Committee  has  reported 
a  number  of  bills  covering  various  wa'- 
claims  We  would  like  to  dispose  of 
them     There  are  some  claims  on  which 
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the  Judlcl*i'y  rommiH«»«»  hft«  mi  hpht 
Any  hvAflnRii;  h»Uh«>t'  \\m  iht»  itubcom* 
mitt^e  which  h^ndlpn  thpiw?  muttetn,  We 
h(N»it»tp  to  BO  ttito  individual  clRlmn 
when  there  are  mo  m»ny  clRima  ouut«nd- 
ing,  There  are  tens  of  thou«Rnd«  of 
claims  outatundlnn  ftKalnst  the  Govern- 
ment, and  we  want  to  treat  all  the  claim- 
ants equitably  and  in  a  Just  manner, 
and  not  merely  pay  the  claims  of  a 
privileged  few. 

Per  that  reason  I  should  like  to  look 
into  this  subject  before  the  Senate 
adopts  an  amendment  to  the  bill  at  this 
time. 

I  did  not  know  that  the  amendment 
was  before  the  Senate  until  I  walked 
into  the  Chamber  just  now.  I  was  en- 
gaged in  a  committee  meeting  until  a 
few  moments  ago.  The  steel  company 
representatives  were  before  us  explain- 
ing why  they  should  not  be  held  in  con- 
tempt of  the  committee  for  not  answer- 
ing our  subpena.  We  had  to  go  over 
that  matter.  I  was  assured  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  this  matter  would  be 
held  in  abeyance  until  I  returned. 
When  I  walked  into  the  Chamber  I 
found  that  the  amendment  was  under 
consideration.  I  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  fact.  I  knew  it  was 
to  be  brought  up. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pre.'^i- 
dent,   will   the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     I  yield 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Did  not  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  conduct 
hearings  on  this  legislation  or  similar 
legislation  in  April  1957? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Hearings  have  been 
held  on  various  bills  at  various  times, 
and  after  hearings,  bills  have  been  re- 
ported at  various  times.  We  have  ap- 
proved some  bills.  I  believe  Uic  Senator 
from  Connecticut  i  Mr.  BushI  has  a  bill 
which  we  have  approved.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr  SaltonstallI 
likewise  has  a  bill  which  we  have  ap- 
proved. The  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr. 
Bible  1  also  has  a  bill  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  committee.  We  want  to 
consolidate  those  bills.  We  shall  be  xlad 
to  look  Into  the  other  matters.  However, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr  Dirksin  I . 
who  happens  to  be  the  rnnklnK  Republi- 
can member  on  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  which  handled  this 
subject.  Is  of  the  same  opinion  that  I  am, 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  an  experionced  flllbusterer,  let 
me  say  that  the  pi'(XM'a.si ligation  that  tlie 
committee  has  .nhown  in  those  matters 
Is  the  Krentesi  eit]H>r  in  a  State  leulsln- 
ture  or  in  Conure.ss  that  I  have  seen  in 
my  life  durlnw  my  .smvlce  as  a  leulsla- 
tor  Some  of  the  claimants  have  been 
waltlnu  for  19  vear.s.  Some  have  dl«'d 
and  have  yono  to  their  Maker  without 
KotlinK  5  cents  of  the  money  they  wen- 
entitled  to 

Mr  JOHNSTON,  I  should  like  to  re- 
ply to  the  Senator  s  statement  by  saying 
that  there  is  a  commission  which  looks 
into  these  matters  and  makes  certain 
representations  nlong  that  line 

This  situation  has  existed  for  a  moat 
many  years.  As  may  be  recalled,  a  sim- 
ilar situation  with  respect  to  war  claims 
existed  after  the  Fli-st  World  War. 


Mr.  U>NO  or  liouioinnn      Mi    Pit«i 
dWI\t,  will  the  Hrtltttor  fliun  «milh  Cnio 

Una  yield' 

Mr.  JOHNMTON     I  ylrld 

Mr.  LONG  »f  lx)iiif«tanrt  Honir  ot 
those  World  War  I  clalmnntN  have 
waited  40  years  and  have  acitlen  noth- 
ing. If  a  man  was  an  adult  when  World 
War  I  started  and  m  alive  today,  he  is 
pretty  fortunate  to  have  lived  that  long. 
He  is  well   advanced  in  years 

This  situation  is  like  the  case  of 
Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce.  described  by 
Charles  Dickens  in  his  novel  "Bleak 
House."  Tliat  case  continued  for  six 
generations,  until  finally  the  entire 
estate  was  exhausted  m  the  expense  of 
court  costs,  and  wa.s  finally  dropped 
without  being  settled  because  there  was 
no  more  money  over  which  to  litigate. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  one  of  the 
troubles  today.  If  all  the  claims  which 
had  been  entered  in  the  first  instance 
liad  been  paid,  there  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient money  to  pay  claims  today.  Does 
the  Senator  want  to  pay  100  percent  to 
some  claimants  now  and  find  a  little 
later  that  it  is  not  possible  to  pay  others? 
Some  of  the  claims  are  just,  and  some 
of  them  are  not.  That  is  another  factor 
which  must  be  considered  in  handling 
the  claims. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Can  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  tell  me  how  in 
the  world  the  House  finally  managed  to 
reach  a  conclusion  in  this  matter,  and 
how  t!ie  Attorney  General  finally  man- 
ased  to  reach  a  conclusion,  yet  the  Sen- 
ate committee,  after  i7  years,  cannot 
reach  a  conclusion  ' 

Mr  JOHNSTON  I  do  not  agree  with 
everything  the  House  does.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  Senator  fi'om  Louisiana  has 
not  Hureed  with  cverv  ttiuii-:  the  House 
has  done  since  he  bocamf  a  Member  of 
the  Senate.  We  Ireciuontly  find  the 
House  diffenng  with  the  Senate,  and 
the  Senate  diffeiinu  with  tli<>  H(;u.s(  if 
the  two  Houses  never  differed,  Uicre 
would  be  no  use  in  having  two  Houses 
of  Conure.ss  We  do  a  little  checking  up 
on  each  otlu-t  That  is  what  we  are 
doing  at  the  pie.'^ciu  time 

Mr  President.  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quotum  l.^  not  present. 

The  PHKSIDINCi  OFKICFH  The  clrrk 
will   call   the   roll 

The  lemsliillve  cliik  piocrrdcd  to  oall 
the  roll 

Mr,  LONG  of  L<nusmiii>  M;  Provi- 
deiil,  I  ask  uruinimous  conmt  Ma'  '!  ■ 
order  for  the  (juonim  call  Ix-  vscmi'  ! 

The  PHKSIDINCI  OKKICKR  Mr  VVn - 
M\Ms  of  New  ,i(MM  \  m  the  chair), 
Without  objectidi;   it  is  mo  ordered. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Lduin  ann.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  reference  \i.ii.  made  by  my 
distinfUJlshed  friend  tlu  .senator  from 
South  Carolina  to  the  fact  that  this 
situation  should  be  the  subject  of  hear- 
lns;s,  I  could  not  help  but  think  that  this 
subject  has  been  the  subject  of  exhaus- 
tive heannns 

I  refer  my  Muod  friend  to  a  famous 
fictional  lawsuit  winch  was  supposed  to 
be  typical  of  ancient  Enfrllsh  chancery — 
the  cfuse  of  Janulyet  and  Jarndyce.  I 
think  Senator.s  .sliinild  know  a  little 
about  that  casi\  b«'cau.se  It  lllustratos 
what  could  happen  to  Americans'  Woi'ld 


Wrti  1  U\iin«  'n>hjir  iif  Wuilil  WttI  I  h«\e 
i>een  vvnilinp  40  yrain,  Inil  still  have  nni 
iier'n    inli,<<ned     CoiiHieBs   has    faiird    In 

piuMde    I  lie    leui.><la(li)n    wlUell    W()\ll<l    re 

^uit  In  -tathfylnH  those  elatms  Aiut  d 
the  dtngBini;  ronfinuc"'  as  it  has  in  tli(> 
lia.st  World  War  II  claims  will  have  lo 
svrtit  ev(>n  lonurr  tlian  that 

Let  me  rend  from  what  I  regard  a.s  the 
classic  ca.se  of  waiting  in  vain  I  rend 
now  from  pate  18  of  Dickens'  famous 
book  'Bleak  House."  about  the  famous 
case  of  Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce: 

Jarndyce  .ind  Jarndyce  drones  on.  This 
scarecrow  of  a  suit  has,  in  course  of  time, 
become  so  complicated,  that  no  man  alive 
knows  what  It  means.  The  p.iriies  to  u  un- 
derstand It  least;  but  It  has  been  ob.served 
that  no  two  chancery  lawyers  ran  tiilk  about 
It  for  5  minutes  without  coming  t«  a  total 
disagreement  as  to  all  the  premises.  In- 
numerable children  have  been  born  into  the 
cause;  Innumerable  young  people  have  mar- 
ried Into  It;  innumerable  old  people  have 
died  out  of  It.  Scores  of  perscjns  have  de- 
liriously found  themselves  made  parties  In 
Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce.  without  knowing 
how  or  why;  whole  families  have  lnhertt«3 
legendary  hatreds  with  the  suit  The  Imif 
plaintiff  or  defendant  who  was  promised  a 
new  rocking  horse  when  Jarndyce  and  J.irn- 
dyce  should  be  settled,  has  grown  up.  p.  .s- 
sessed  h'mself  of  a  real  horse,  and  tritte-l 
away  Into  the  other  world  Fair  wards  of 
court  have  faded  Into  mothers  and  grand- 
mothers; u  long  prcx-esslon  of  Chancellors 
has  come  In  and  gone  out.  the  legion  of  bills 
In  the  suit  have  been  transformed  into  mere 
bills  of  mortality;  there  are  not  three  Jarn- 
dyces  left  upon  the  earth  perhaps,  since  old 
Tom  Jarndyce  In  despair  blew  his  brains  out 
at  a  coffeehouse  in  Chancery  I.ane;  but 
Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce  .still  drags  its  dreary 
length  before  the  court,  perennially  hope- 
less. 

Jarndyce  and  Jariuhce  luis  paased  intci  ;» 
Juke.  That  Is  the  only  good  that  has  ever 
come  of  It.  It  hii«  been  (le;ith  to  many,  but 
It  l8  a  joke  m  tl.t'  pt  '!<s,i  p.  Every  master 
In  chancery  has  li.id  ;i  n  rerence  out  of  It. 
Every  Chancellor  w.is  .■,  if  "  for  Bomebody 
or  other,  whfii  he  w.is  ciunsel  at  the  bar. 
Oood  things  hii\t>  iieen  Kaid  iiboiit  it  by  bluo- 
nosed,  bulbou.s-hii'icd  ild  bemhcrK,  In  seltct 
porl-wlne  conunittee  iiiicr  dmiuT  In  hitU. 
Articled  clerks  Uaw  ix-i-n  in  the  habit  of 
fleshing  their  1i-l-.<:  ai'  upon  it.  The  last 
Lord  Chanci:;  r  i.iiuili'd  it  neatly,  when, 
correcting    Mr     mi  .wcr^    the    eminent    nllk 

ROWn  Wh"    >al(l    that    .Mil  ll   a   tlUIlK   nUKll!    h.lp- 

pen  when  tiif  .-.Ks  imuuhI  plltatll«•^  he  ni>- 
served,  "or  \*!ii'ii  vw  ^vi  tin  '\,y\\  .luMdyce 
and  Jarndvi  r 

After  leadiiii.:  iippioMM.atelv  1100  pa,  c» 
of  the  book  one  iiache.s  the  elo.slng 
,>..,..'..»^  e--  vOiicli  de.scnbe  lio\\  tlie  ci.se  of 
'a'!ii\''  and  ,Jaind\ce  tlnally  reaclicvl 
.1  ctiM-luMon  On  pai:e  H[V.\  we  .'.ee  what 
finally  liappened  to  that  liunou,s  ca.>.e 

And  w!i''H  wr  raini'  ti,  Wc- 1  ml  n|it  (T 
Hall,  Wr  I'l'.ii.d  that  ll.r  il,\\  •.  In  i«l  iii'-in  WUK 
be|\UV      U'ol'nr   than    that     \kr   I-himI   -Hirh   nil 

unusual  crowd  m  tir  CdMri  of  ciiatuTts 
that  It  wi\B  till  u,  (hr  (I  .,r  and  we  could 
neither  sec  n  ;  i.Cii  \<,h,ii  \kaN  pa'.niiiK  with- 
in. It  uppiMMii  •  .  la-  •.,.iniMhiiiK  <lr"ll.  for 
occaalonally  Ikm'  was  a  laii^li  and  a  try  of 
"Silence."  It  appearfMi  tn  iir  MdintMhinK  lii- 
terestlnR,  for  r.ervniie  w,!.-)  punhinK  atid 
striving  '"  »■•'(  ticarer  It  appeared  tii  he 
somethun-'  miiI  nMdr  Mio  proIcKHional  urii- 
tlemen  '■''!■>  nicttv  ti.r  there  were  he\i'i,il 
yuting  CMii;, ■,!■;, , IS  ni  wijjn  aiul  whiHkein  mi 
the  outMilr  it  the  crowd  and  wtien  one  of 
them  told  the  Mthern  ahiiuf  II  thev  put  their 
hands  in  thn;  p.ukein  and  (pilir  diaibliMl 
themselves  up  with  huiuhter,  mul  went 
stamping  about  the  pa\einont  of  the  hall 
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yffi^  aHhfil  u  ornilrinuh  t'\  ob  u  iu  tupw 
WhMt  ''"«••  Who  oo'  Mo  tohl  u»  .laloilvep 
nlirt  .tanujvep  W«>  m«KpiI  hllH  II  he  hhPW 
what  Wft*  tlolhR  ll)  II  '  Mp  nitlil  fPollV  111!  hP 
tlld  not,  nobody  rvpi  did  hui  as  wril  ns 
he  piiuld  makp  out  it  wafio\et  Overfnt  tl\p 
day?  we  at-ked  hiin  No.  he  said,  over  fur 
ttof»d 

0^•er    t'>r   tjood 

When  we  heard  this  unacrcuntable  an- 
swer, we  looked  at  one  an<ilher  (julte  lo^t 
m  amaiiement  Cmild  it  be  pi>sstble  that  the 
will  had  set  things  right  at  last  and  that 
Richard  and  Ada  were  going  to  be  rich'' 
It  seemed  to<:)  gotxl  to  be  true      Alas  It  was 

Our  suspense  w.is  short;  for  a  breakup 
soon  took  place  In  the  crowd  and  the  people 
came  streaming  out  looking  flushed  and  hot 
and  bringing  a  quantity  of  bad  air  with 
them  Sliil  they  were  all  exceediugiy 
amused,  and  were  more  like  people  coming 
out  from  a  farce  nr  a  juggler  than  from  a 
court  of  justice  We  stood  aside  watching 
for  any  countenance  we  knew  and  pre.sent!v 
great  b\indles  of  paper  began  to  be  carried 
out — bundles  in  bags,  bundles  t<K)  large  to 
be  got  Into  any  bags.  ln\mense  masses  of 
papers  of  all  shafjes  and  no  shapes,  which 
the  bearers  staggered  under,  and  tlirew  down 
for  the  time  being,  anyhow,  on  the  hall  pave- 
ment, while  they  went  back  to  bring  out 
more.  Even  these  r'.erks  were  laughine  We 
glanced  at  the  pRpers  and  seeing  Jarndyce 
and  Jarndyce  everywhere  a.sked  an  official- 
looking  persfin  who  was  st.uiding  m  the 
midst  of  them,  whether  tlie  case  was  over 
Yes,"  he  said;  'It  was  all  up  with  It  at  last.  " 
and  burst  out  laughing  too. 

So  the  discussion  goes  on  tc  .--how.  not 
that  the  ca.^e  was  fini.shed  becau.se  the 
lawsuit  was  decided  but  because  the 
cost  of  litisatin;;  it  over  100  \ears  had 
consumed  the  entire  estate  .so  that  noih- 
in  was  left  to  litigate  over  That  is  the 
way  It  may  be  with  American  war  claim- 
ants In  this  ca.se  World  War  I  claim- 
ants have  been  w  altln^;  for  40  years,  but 
no  action  ha.s  been  taken  World  War  II 
claimants  have  been  waiting  17  years, 
and  no  action  has  been  taken  The 
committee  wnnt..s  to  study  the  subject 
further.  I  submit  that,  il  we  do  iiot  act 
soon,  S<'nators  will  have  come  and  Kone 
will  have  been  on  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, will  have  Ktme  on  to  retire  to  private 
life,  will  have  pa.ssed  on  to  meet  their 
Maker  and  claimant.v  will  still  not  have 
received  the  awards  that  it  wa.s  intendi>d 
by  the  (■on^!re,ss  by  the  Natuui.  and  by 
!!;'■  Pifsldent  even  intended  by  the  CJei - 
iiiuii  nntlon  m  a  tieaty  wnh  the  Uiuted 
ytnies  mid  by  the  Japanese  luUion  In  a 
lieuty  with  the  t'nited  states  that  thev 
.Hliould  have 

Ml     rii'sident    this   Imislation   In  un- 
di  iNtouil  hv  manv  pt'i.sons      1  have  m  my 
hand  ii  Itdter  from  the  Ainei  ican  lM>«ion 
whuli    1    .should    like    to    le.ad    into    the 

Til*    ANtmil   \N    I  M.ION 

i)r»  K  »  o»  tJntrcTiiK 

Sriih  III  hi  ■   ;  '    S'.iti.: 

Hun.  Rusiiru,  D.  Lonis. 

US.  Srnatr.  Senutr  Offtrr  Building. 

Wmihington.  0  C 

DrAR  Sknmtir  I,on<.  in  response  to  vovir 
liifpilry  conreriiing  the  poi^itioii  of  the  Amori- 
enn  Legion  with  refrience  to  HP  7383,  I 
uin  pleased  to  make  the  following  statenient. 

1.  The  American  Region  i^  tinequlvocnlly 
opposed  to  the  return  ol  weutnl  enemy  u«lHet^ 

'i  The  Anurlcan  I.eglon  nuppoMed  the 
original  War  Clalmii  Ait,  einphuhUlnn  the 
provisions  for  prlsonrr-of-wnr  claims 

;i  At  the  Chicago  Natlonnl  Convniilon  the 
American  Legion  adopted  re.xoiti'Mn  No    150 


>'hl'h  '  '  '  tPalttlUt  lU  »ii|t(tii||  lit  IliP  Wni 
t  latin*  Ai  I  nhil  tulbpfpn  to  Mvp  |mllev  Hint 
iipiihpr  sp|»pd  |Mo|»«>Hv  imr  pnirpptU  ihprpot 
hMd  hv  Uip  tinilpd  RtaiPd  (iho\iid  be  r-piutiipd 
init  filuiuld  br  vitlll^eri  for  the  purpo«pf>  pio. 
\ldPd  hy  Ihp  Wat  ClHlmf  Art  or  nucli  other 
appropriatr  leglfilatlon  rnnrtpd  hy  the  Con. 
iirr'f^f^  of   thr  t'lilted   .'^tatp*' 

Tru'^ling  that  the  foregoing  will  be  helpful. 
I  am 

Sincerely  yours. 

Clarkn(  f  H   Olson 

Director. 

Mi  President  I  suppose  word  has  got- 
ten around  that  I  am  interested  in  doing 
.something  about  war  claims,  winch  ex- 
plains why  I  have  received  a  considerable 
amount  of  correspondence  from  all  over 
the  United  .Stales  on  this  subject  I 
hold  m  my  hand  some  of  the  letters  I 
have  received  from  pathetic  war  claim- 
ants hoiMiiK  to  get  a  few  dollars  out  of 
the  overall  millions  of  dollars  held  up  by 
inaction  in  the  .Senate  over  tliese  claim.s 
To  give  Senators  an  indication  of  what 
some  of  these  letters  are  like,  let  me  read 
from  a  few.  Some  involve  claims  against 
the  Japanese:  .so.me  against  Germany. 
Here  is  a  letter  from  a  mining  engineer: 

As  a  mining  engineer  I  went  to  '.he  Philip- 
pine Islands  in  1937  Iv.  October  1941.  I 
married  my  fiancee  who  I  brought  out  to 
Manila  from  right  here  In  Shreveport,  On 
January  6.  1942,  we  along  with  four  other 
.American  couples  were  taken  Into  'protec- 
tive' custody  and  taken  to  Santo  Tomas 
concentration  camp  We  were  iheie  until 
May  1943  when  I  was  sent  to  the  Lo.s  Banos 
Concentration  camp  My  wife  followed  In 
December  lf»4:3  Our  eldest  son.  Richard 
now  ,1  Byrd  High  senior  was  born  there 
No\  ember  1  1044  We  were  lilierated  Feb- 
ruary 2'J     1945 

When  taken  into  custody  by  the  Japanese 
I  weighed  186  jwunds  while  my  wile  weighed 
Ki5  pounds  On  liberation  i  weighed  105 
povindh  while  mv  wife  went  down  tw  8.") 
poundb 

IinaKine  liiat — the  man  lost  80  pounds 
and  his  wife  lost  30  pounds; 

Both  of  us  g  ifTered  from  malnutrition 
beriberi  and  my  wife  developed  a  heart  con- 
(htioti  Both  o!  ur<  hu\e  both  been  under 
trealnient  here  m  Shreveport  by  the  Willi.s- 
Knighton  cluuc  Wc  still  require  same  at;U 
probably  will  Imve  to  hii\e  this  ireatnient 
lot   the  l^alanrr  (if  o\ir  lives 

Conurcss  had  attempted  lo  do  .somr- 
thiiiK  foi  those  who  sufTeied  in  thl.s  re- 
spect In.stifai  a.s  phy.slcal  damaKc  to 
l)er.sonN  IN  concerned,  Con«ie.s.s  ha*  en- 
acted k'Klslallun  U.)  help  them,  but  m- 
sofwi  H.s  coneein.s  piopeily  taken  from 
theiii  and  deNlmyed  nolhlnn  hah  been 
done  We  aif  tiyinw  to  do  somelhliuj 
about    11 

Her<  i.NHlellei  f  i  oin  a  riti/en  ol  Wa.sh- 
iiu:ton  State 

Both  Menutorn  Wahsin  li  Mai.nchon  and 
HH.NSY  M  Ja(Khon,  lor  Ihe  pu»i  many  ye«r^ 
have  continually  indicated  (heir  intereM 
and  dvipport  for  legislation  that  *\\l  prop- 
erly Ki\ll*<fy  otir  rights  a>.  I'H  rillreiu 
rtnimlng  war  repnrntlons  for  losses  sustained 
in  the  Far  East  arising  from  Japanese  mili- 
tary action  I  am  sure  they  will  give  you 
whatever  »iipport  yoti  iiuvy  request  on  lhi» 
subject 

.Some  of  these  clalmHiUi  were  put  out 
of  busines.s  entirely. 

Here  Is  a  letter  from  a  refugee  from 
Hong  Kong  A»  I  recall  the  letter,  slie 
had  a  dres.s  ,shop  and  the  Japanese  took 


It  nwiW  I'hrsr  jieoph  nir  >i||l|  iHtpllu! 
to  (irl  lotiirl  Ituu'  |o  which  thrv  bit  rti^ 
titled 

Thpsr  IcItPf^  niT  nil  to  the  name  pfTrct. 
Mo'-l  nf  them  inveiivp  clalmn  arlfslne  frnm 
ac1ii)n,<i  hv  the  Japanese,  liut  the  "^anir 
i.s  true  wdh  re.'^pect  to  claims  arislni^ 
from  action  by  the  German  Government 
Undoubtediv  there  were  some  who  were 
vlctimi/ed  by  Na;';  per.secution  Some 
of  them  tiot  out  of  Gei-many  by  193.5 
and  perh.aps  became  American  citizens 
before  war  came,  while  some  of  their 
relatives  were  exterminated  and  cannot 
make  claims  for  remuneration  Somi 
of  them  started  iepiiimate  busine.sses 
over  there,  and  the  Nazis  took  the  bus:- 
nessies  away  from  them.  Many  of  them 
have  not  been  restored  to  the  po.ssession 
of  their  property  and  never  will  be  A.s 
as  matt,er  of  fact,  many  cf  the  busmesses 
are  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  are 
held  by  the  Ru.ssians. 

We  are  not  m  a  position  to  make  the 
Rus.'-ians  the  Pole.';,  the  Czechs,  the  Ea.'-t 
Germ.ans  reimburse  these  claimants,  but 
at  least,  if  we  cannot  make  the  Comm-Li- 
nists  do  anything  about  it,  we  can  make 
some  of  thl.s  fund  available  to  at  least 
partially  satisfy  some  of  the  claims 
Some  we  can  satisfy  m  whole,  and  iome 
in  part 

Congress  has  provided  that  if  persons 
lost  their  lives  in  Germany  or  Japan  or 
were  imprisoned,  we  would  compensate 
tlieir  heirs  for  their  personal  sufTerinp 
but  if  persons  were  killed  at  sea  by  a  Ger- 
man toipedo  or  a  Japane.se  bomb,  no 
compensatioi'  has  been  provided  for  such 
pensons  We  do  not  know  how  many 
there  were  What  is  the  use  in  a  per- 
.son  s  making  a  claim  If  there  is  no  law 
authorizing  him  to  make  if  First  we 
must  enact  the  legislaiioiv  and  then  we 
will  find  out 

The  Senatdi  from  .South  Carolina  h.as 
.said 

I.e!  us  eiiHct  the  legi^lHtion  and  authorize 
jire.Heiitiition  i>;  the  caimn  and  subsequently 
.see  what   we  u..i,!    ti    do  ah.'Ul   psylng   them. 

What  good  would  it  be  to  er.aci  the 
letislation  if  the  person  does  not  know 
that  tlieie  will  be  money  to  pay  the 
claim  '  How  does  he  know  he  Is  goini.  lo 
be  paid  ' 

I  believe  ll  l.s  unpi  ecedented  to  enact 
a  law  pel  mittini.'  somel>ody  to  picser.t  a 
claim  without  providinu  for  payment  of 
the  claim  'I  hut  \h  why  we  enact  laws  to 
provide  foi  pnyinrnt  Claimants  rww 
coinr  to  the  Congress  If  they  wi.«ih  '1  hey 
can  present   their  claims  in  lette!.-; 

I  aiii  al.>o  told  hy  tho.Hr  v»  ho  have  rx- 
peitlse  m  thl^  field  that  if  wr  .should 
ra.Ns  thic  1)111  today  it  would  take  inanv 
claimant.v  a.v  loni:  a.s  4  >'enr>-  to  otjlnin 
settlement 

Obiectlon  has  been  made  to  dispo.sir.c 
of  Oeneia!  Anlllnt^  What  Is  It  proposed 
to  do  \Mth  General  Aniline''  Is  It  to  br 
made  another  case  of  Jarndvxe  aiid 
Jarncl>ce.  to  be  kept  in  cotirt  fo!'(>ver'' 

Mv  advice  from  those  who  have  some 
familial  ity  with  that  situation  Ks  that 
the  mam  stockholders  of  Inlerhandel 
have  no  possible  chance  of  winning  the 
ca«e.  They  are  trying  to  stay  In  court 
until  they  can  find  some  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  with  whom  to  make  a  deal 
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They  had  better  be  careful  as  to  how 
they  make  any  deals,  based  upon  what 
happened  to  the  Attorney  General  In 
the  Harding  regime,  when  the  Attorney 
General  was  indicted.  He  stayed  out  of 
the  penitentiary,  but  only  because  of  a 
hung  jury.  The  Alien  Property  Cus- 
todian went  to  the  penitentiary.  He 
did  not  get  a  hung  jury.  He  was  con- 
victed and  put  in  jail. 

Interhandel  would  like  to  make  a  deal 
with  the  Goverrmient.  In  my  opinion, 
the  Government  should  prosecute  the 
case,  either  win  or  lose. 

I  have  heard  opinions  expressed  ty 
certain  lawyers  to  the  effect  that  hold- 
ers of  some  of  the  stock  of  General  Ana- 
line  and  Interhandel  might  not  have 
been  enemy  agents,  and  who  might  be 
entitled  to  receive  something.  But,  for 
the  most  part.  I  believe  this  stock  was 
transferred  to  those  people  so  that  they 
could  be  used  as  a  cloak  for  former 
Nazis,  who  helped  to  start  the  war,  who 
helped  to  exterminate  the  Jews  in  Ger- 
many, and  who.  as  war  criminals,  are 
not  entitled  to  have  anything  returned 
to  them.  They  operate  through  the 
Swiss  banks,  as  the  distinguished  Pre- 
siding Officer  knows,  through  numbered 
accounts,  and  there  is  no  telling  how 
much  they  could  get  back  if  they  could 
get  their  hands  on  this  company. 

An  agreement  was  made  with  the 
German  Government  in  this  regard.  The 
Germsm  Government  itself  has  ay,reed 
to  the  procedure. 

Our  Grovernment  used  all  the  power 
available  to  it  to  persuade  the  French, 
the  English,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Nor- 
wegians to  drop  their  claims  for  repara- 
tions against  Germany,  on  the  condition 
that  we  would  drop  ours  if  they  would 
drop  theirs. 

A  part  of  the  overall  deal  was  that  this 
property  would  have  been  made  avail- 
able for  our  people. 

Certain  private  citizens  entered  the 
picture.  They  were  not  American  citi- 
zens, but  were  foreigners.  They  spent 
vast  sums  of  money  in  an  effort  to  in- 
fluence Congress,  to  keep  the  Congress 
from  enacting  legislation  to  provide  for 
our  people  who  were  killed  by  their 
people. 

Our  people  have  legitimate  property 
damage  claims.  Businesses  have  been 
taken  away  from  them.  They  have  no 
other  recourse. 

If  we  fail  to  act  and  fail  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  these  claims,  we  shall 
be  like  the  foolish  soul  who  loved  to 
throw  coins  and  money  in  front  of  little 
children  on  the  street  but  who  did  not 
provide  bread  for  his  own  children. 

If  we  taxed  Americans  and  gave  their 
money  away  to  foreigners,  and  did  not 
provide  for  Americans  the  money  which 
was  expressly  set  aside  for  them  under 
international  agreement,  it  would  be  an 
outrage.  Yet  the  17-year  delay  in  this 
regard  causes  some  people  to  wonder  if 
they  are  ever  going  to  get  any  kind  of 
settlement. 

I  very  much  hope  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Keating]  will  be  agreed  to.  I  hope 
that  the  House  will  accept  the  amend- 
ment. The  Hou.'^e  has  passed  .similar 
legislation. 


I  hope,  if  other  Senators  wish  to  offer 
amendments,  they  will  brmg  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Senate  I  know  that  com- 
mittees are  meeting,  and  trying  to  re- 
port other  important  loRUslation.  I 
think  it  is  Important  that  the  Senate 
should  proceed  to  act  on  this  proposed 
legislation.  In  order  that  the  Senate 
may  pet  on  with  the  business.  I  now 
suRgest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum,  in  order 
to  bring  to  the  Chamber  Senators  who 
may  want  to  offer  amendments 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Keat- 
ing-Williams amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of,  the  amendment  is  to  permit 
the  sale  to  private  enterprise  of  the 
General  Aniline  &  Film  Co.,  which 
has  been  operated  by  the  Government 
since  1942.  This  company  employs  al- 
most 8.000  persons.  It.s  principal  plaiits 
are  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  but 
it  al.so  has  operations  in  Kentucky.  Cali- 
fornia. Pennsylvania.  Alabama.  Ohio, 
and  Texas. 

I  am  joined  in  offering  this  amend- 
ment by  my  colleague  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  J.wiTsl,  the  Senators  from  New 
Jersey  iMr.  Case  and  Mr.  Williams!, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan IMr.  Hart!  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
Scott]. 

The  company  is  the  second  largest 
producer  of  photographic  materials  in 
the  United  States,  one  of  the  largest 
dyestuff  producers,  and  a  leader  in  the 
manufacture  of  copying  machines  and 
allied  products.  Its  total  assets  are  in 
excess  of  $180  million 

Why  is  the  Government  running  this 
business?  For  one  reason  only,  namely, 
a  provision  In  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act  which  prohibits  the  sale  of 
any  vested  property  while  litigation  is 
pending  with  regard  to  the  validity  of 
its  vesting. 

Such  litigation  has  been  pending  in 
this  case  since  1948,  a  period  of  14  years. 
The  case  has  yet  to  be  tried  in  the  dis- 
trict court.  At  a  hearing  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  legislation  just  over  a  week  ago. 
the  Deputy  Attorney  General  com- 
mented : 

If  yoii  a.sk  me  how  long  It  will  be  before 
the  end  of  thl-s  litigation,  should  It  go  on, 
I  don't  know,  except  that  I  should  hope 
that  I  wculd  live  so  long. 

In  case  any  of  you  do  not  know  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  Nick  Katzen- 
bach.  let  me  point  out  for  the  Record 
that  he  is  a  comparatively  young  man. 

The  amendment  is  identical  with  the 
provisions  of  S.  760.  which  was  intro- 
duced on  behalf  of  myself,  my  colleague 
IMr.  Javits  1 ,  and  the  Senators  from  New- 
Jersey  IMr.  Ca.se  and  Mr.  Williams!  in 
February  of   1961. 


It  is  identical  also  to  S.  1103  In  the 
8Gth  Congress  which  I  Introduced  in 
February  1959.  Furthermore,  it  is 
Identical  to  H.R.  3460  which  pa.ssed  the 
other  body  early  Inst  month  without  a 
dissenting  vote 

HeariiiKS  have  been  held  on  measures 
similar  to  this  over  the  past  8  years. 
Virtually  the  only  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posal iias  come  from  repre.seniatives  of 
the  parties  in  interest.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  had  the  strong  support  of 
both  the  present  and  preceding  admin- 
istrations, and  many  labor,  management. 
and  civic  orgaiuzation.s  including  tlie 
American  Legion,  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, the  AFT-CIO,  the  minority  share- 
holders, the  local  plant  unions,  and  the 
supervisory  employees  association. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  amend- 
ment, the  Attorney  General  would  be 
authorized  to  sell  General  Aniline  to 
private  enterprise  ui)on  a  determination 
by  the  President  that  "the  uiterest  and 
welfare  of  the  United  States"  required 
such  a  sale.  The  proceeds  from  the  sale 
would  be  deposited  m  a  special  account 
in  the  Treasury  to  be  held  in  trust  pend- 
ing the  entry  of  final  judgment  in  the 
suit.  The  rights  of  the  litigants  in  the 
suit  would  be  fully  protected.  If  success- 
ful, they  could  elect  whellicr  to  accept 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  or  to  seek  just 
compensation.  Under  no  circumstances 
would  they  be  paid  less  than  the  reason- 
able value  of  their  claims. 

A  question  lias  been  raised  by  an  op- 
ponent of  the  proposal  with  regard  to 
Its  constitutionality.  This  question  has 
been  consideied  m-vny  times  and  a  suc- 
cession of  Attorneys  General  and  Assist- 
ant Attorneys  General  in  this  adminis- 
tration and  the  last  administration  have 
expressed  their  opmicn  that  it  is  con- 
stitutional. The  last  testimony  on  this 
subject  was  presented  by  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General  Katzenbach  on  August  29. 
He  stated  that  there  is  no  merit  what- 
soever" in  this  argument,  that  it  was  not 
even  a  "substantial"  argument.  Fur- 
thermore, he  pointed  out  that  any  con- 
stitutional i.ssue  could  be  re.solved  under 
the  apphcable  procedures  in  less  tiian  a 
year  compared  to  the  interminable  peri- 
od of  the  present  litigation. 

A  question  has  been  raised  about  our 
position  in  the  International  Court  of 
Justice.  The  State  Department  is  the 
proper  party  to  be  concerned  with  this 
issue.  They  have  indicated  that  an 
amendment  to  the  law  permitting  a  sale 
of  the  property  would  have  to  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  International 
Court.  But  they  have  not  rai.sed  any 
objection  to  pa-ssaee  of  such  an  amend- 
ment. Certainly,  if  the  Department  of 
State  believed  that  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation would  cause  international  diffi- 
culty, they  would  be  opposed  to  the  leg- 
islation and  would  advise  us  of  their 
opposition.  And  as  Mr.  Katzenbach 
stated,  if  the  Department  of  State  was 
opposed  to  the  bill,  we  could  be  certain 
that  tlie  Department  of  Just.ce  would  not 
be  pressing  for  its  enactment. 

A  question  has  been  raised  about  the 
manner  in  which  the  property  would  be 
sold.  In  a  letter  to  former  Attorney 
General  Rogers.  Senator  Johnston,  the 
chairman    of    the    Trading    With    the 
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[Miemy  Legislation  Subcommittee,  urged 
that  this  asset  be  sold  at  public  auc- 
tion" and  that  "a  private  or  neKotlaled 
sale  '  be  prohibited.  Attorney  General 
Roijcis  assured  the  chairmRn  that  this 
property,  when  and  if  .sold,  will  be  of- 
fered at  public  sale  to  the  highest  biddei 
and  that  at  no  time  will  con-sideiation  be 
given  "to  a  negotiated  sale  "  These  a.s- 
.suiances  were  reiterate<l  by  tiie  present 
administration  and  it  is  obviou.v  tlial  any 
sale  of  this  property  will  be  m  a  manner 
designed  to  produce  a  maximum  price  for 
the  stock  of  the  United  Slates 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mi  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr   KEATING      I  yield 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  liave  r.o 
quarrel  with  the  Senator  .s  proposal  a.s 
to  the  manner  of  the  sale,  exctpt  that  it 
occurs  to  me  llial  a  public  offei  ini;  of  the 
stock  might  be  worth  considering'  per- 
mitting anyone  who  wislies  to  do  so  to 
buy  stock  of  the  corporation  di.sposmg 
of  the  corporation  m  that  fashion.  I 
wonder  wlietliei  that  po.s,sibiluy  could  be 
considered  \»  ithin  the  framework  of  the 
amendment 

Mr  KEATING  We  di.scu.vsed  this 
problem  wit  i  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Kat7,enbach  when  he  was  before  our 
committee.  The  amendment  does  not  af- 
fect the  provisions  now  in  the  law  with 
reuard  to  the  sale  of  vested  property. 
This  law  is  flexible  enough  to  permit  a 
sale  in  the  manner  suggested  by  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Has  the 
Senator  given  any  thought  to  the  pos- 
sible antiti-ust  implications  in  the  event 
that  this  corpoi  ation  were  bought  by  one 
of  Its  competitors  ' 

Mr.  KP.ATING  It  will  be  .«^ld  only 
after  the  President  auliiorizes  the  At- 
torney General  to  make  the  sale.  The 
Attorney  Gi?neral  will  be  tlie  one  in 
chai-ge  of  the  sale.  The  Department  of 
Justice  has  ndicaled  it  would  require  4 
months,  even  aft^r  the  legislation  us  en- 
acted, to  anange  for  a  sale  of  the  com- 
pany. Certainly  the  Attorney  General 
can  be  expected  to  have  the  antitrust 
implications  of  any  sale  very  much  in 
mind. 

Mr.  LONCr  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  There 
are  a  numt-er  of  companies  which,  if 
they  acquiie  General  Aniline,  would 
probably  be  even  more  vigorous  com- 
petitors with  existing  corporations  than 
General  Aniline  itself  is  now.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  entiiely  po.ssible  that 
the  coiporation  might  be  purchased  by 
one  of  its  competitors,  with  the  result 
that  competition  in  the  field  might  be 
reduced. 

Mr  KEATING  1  would  not  pre.iudge 
any  situation,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
any  competitors  of  General  Aniline 
also  would  have  those  considerations 
very  much  in  mind,  and  probably  would 
not  enter  bids  milcss  they  liad  an  under- 
standing with  the  Attorney  General  as 
to  where  they  would  stand  if  they  bought 
it.  There  i.s  nothing  in  this  legislation 
which  alters  our  antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  spon.soring  the  amendment,  together 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  IMr. 
Williams!.  I  believe  he  has  made 
enough   legislative   history    to   make   it 


clear  that  this  Is  a  consideration  which 
the  Attorney  General  must  keep  m  mind 
in  disposing  of  General  Aniline 
Mr  KEATING.     Definitely 
Mr   LONG  of  Louisiana      I  thank  the 
Senator 

Mr  KEATING  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  question 

What  is  a  source  of  bewilderment  to 
me  is  why  such  que.stions  have  never 
been  rai.sed  with  regard  to  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  other  vested 
pioperty  which  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  disiKJsed  of  since  1948 

It  is  plainly  against  the  public  interest 
foi-  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  continue  to  own  this  busme.ss.  The 
woikers  at  the  plant  recognize  this  TT^e 
supervisors  recognize  it,  The  Govern- 
ment recoanizes  it  The  minority  sliare- 
iiolders  recoKnize  it  And,  1  am  confi- 
dent that  most  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  will  reKToemze  it  too. 

There  has  been  some  suggestion  that 
the  company  should  not  be  sold  because 
It  has  been  doing  well  under  Govern- 
ment ownership.  In  my  judgment  even 
in  a  list  of  weak  arguments,  this  one 
has  to  rank  as  the  least  meritorious. 
The  one  principle  upon  which  I  would 
hope  we  would  all  agree  is  that  private 
enterprise,  not  the  Government,  should 
conduct  private  business  in  this  country 

As  a  practical  matter.  Government 
ownership  has  been  a  handicap,  not  a 
benefit,  to  the  company.  As  long  as  the 
law  remains  in  its  present  state  the 
company  cannot  issue  stock  to  acquire 
other  companies  and  expand  and  diversi- 
fy its  activities. 

It  cannot  compete  with  other  com- 
panies for  top  per.sonnel  by  offering 
stock  options.  It  cannot  negotiate  joint 
ventures,  recapitalize  or  amend  its 
charter.  It  cannot  realize  its  full  po- 
tential of  growth  and  provide  the  em- 
ployment and  production  to  the  economy 
of  which  It  would  be  capable  under  pri- 
vate management.  This  mighty  indus- 
trial giant  has  been  kept  in  shackles  for 
too  lont:  'Hie  plan  we  are  proposing  for 
Its  liberation  will  protect  the  legitimate 
interests  of  all  concerned,  includinc  the 
litigants.  I  hope  this  amendment  will 
be  approved. 

Mi  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield ^ 

Mr  KEATING      I  yield, 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  I  wish  to  clear  up 
one  statement  The  Senator  said  that 
properties  worth  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  sold.  That  is  true, 
but  not  one  of  those  was  in  litigation. 

Mr,  KEATING  Yes:  hundreds  of 
million;  of  dollars  worth  have  been  sold, 
I  do  not  know  the  exact  amount 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  true,  but 
not  one  of  those  companies  was  in  liti- 
gation 

Mr.  KEATING,  That  may  be  true. 
but  It  does  not  affect  the  issue  that  was 
rai.sed  as  to  the  method  by  which  such 
properties  are  .sold 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  KEATING      I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  The  Sena- 
tor IS  familiar  with  the  Czechoslovak 
steel  mill  that  was  sold  to  the  Benes  Gov- 
ernment.    We   had   the  steel   mill  here 


and  we  were  ready  to  ship  it  to 
Czechoslovakia  when  the  Communists 
took  ove  thai  country.  We  simply  seized 
the  mill  and  r^istributod  the  money  Uiat 
was  paid  for  it  Tlie  money  is  all  gone 
We  did  nol  care  whether  the  Govern- 
ment of  Czechoslovakia  Uked  it  or  not 
We  sold  the  steel  mill.  They  could  have 
sued  us  until  kini;dom  come  if  ihey  had 
war.led  to  do  so.  Undei  international 
law  that  was  our  privilege 

Mr  Kl'IATING  That  is  perhaps  .some- 
what different  from  the  ca.se  we  are 
consider .ng  The  proposed  legislation 
we  ha.e  offered  completely  and 
thoroughly  protects  the  litigants.  Even 
though  their  chances  of  a  i-ecovery  are 
minimal  their  interests  would  be  pro- 
tected. The  amendment  would  protect 
their  interests,  too 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  In  my  judg- 
ment. b>-  adopting  the  amendment,  we 
would  bt  doing  a  favor  to  those  who  are 
trying  ic  have  this  prop>erty  turned  back 
to  the  former  German  interests.  I  will 
tell  the  Senator  why.  Hundreds  of 
thou.sanc.s  of  dollars  are  being  spent  in 
an  effort  to  influence  Congress  In  my 
judgment,  such  effort  will  be  unsuccess- 
ful. 

The  sooner  they  are  told  they  are  not 
going  to  get  it  back,  and  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  do  just  what  we  agreed  to  do  in 
the  treaty  with  Germany,  and  the  sooner 
we  do  It  and  abandon  the  idea  that  we 
w  ill  do  vhat  was  done  with  regard  to 
World  War  I.  the  scxjner  the  whole  ques- 
tion will  be  settled,  and  they  will  be  re- 
lieved ol  the  expense  of  lobbying  and 
going  to  court,  becau.se  they  will  know 
that  the."  cannot  win.  All  they  are  tiy- 
mg  to  da  is  to  get  the  case  into  court 
and  delay  divestiture  forever,  hopmg  that 
they  wil.  be  able  to  persuade  the  Con- 
gress to  :;o  along  with  them.  We  should 
tell  them  now  that  we  will  not. 

Mr.  KJilATING  I  agree.  The  sooner 
Congresj  resolves  this  issue  the  better. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield'' 
Mr  KliATING.  I  yield. 
Mr  CASE,  First  I  express  my  appre- 
ciation and  the  appreciation  of  my  con- 
stituents to  the  Senator  from  New" York, 
who  has  taken  the  leading  role  in  the 
fight  in  which  I  have  been  enga^'ed  since 
I  first  c.^me  to  Congress.  One  of  the 
plants  o:  the  corporation  is  located  in 
Linden.  N.J.,  in  my  old  congressional 
district. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  was  cor- 
rect when  he  said  that  everyone  con- 
cerned i.i  anxious  to  have  the  property 
sold  and  to  get  it  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Go\  ?rnment  and  into  the  normal 
free  enterprise  system.  It  is  ev«^n  in  the 
interest  of  those  who  may  claim  that  the 
stock  was  improperly  vested  by  the  Gov- 
einmenl  because  we  have  a  wasting  as- 
set, a  depreciating  asset,  so  long  as  it 
remains  in  Government  hands.  It  can- 
not operate  normally:  it  cannot  attract 
the  kind  of  talent  needed,  and  do  the 
normal  things  that  a  business  must  do 
in  order  to  keep  alive,  let  alone  grow. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr. 
Long  1  spoke  about  competition,  which  is. 
indeed,  important.  Actually,  this  cor- 
poration is  by  no  means  the  bi^spst  in 
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the  field.  It  needs  the  stimulus  of  com- 
E>etition,  which  it  cannot  secure  so  long 
as  it  is  in  Government  hands. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  his  efforts.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment,  and  I  fully  support  it. 

Labor,  management,  and  the  business 
communities  in  the  areas  inunediately 
affected  are  generally  in  favor  of  the 
proposal.  The  claimants  who  are  ulti- 
mately entitled  to  the  assets  or  the  sub- 
sidy will  be  much  better  off  to  have  the 
company  sold  before  it  eventually  be- 
comes worthless. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey.  I  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  him  for  support,  as  I  express 
appreciation  for  the  support  of  all  other 
Senators  who  have  sponsored  the  amend- 
ment. I  appreciate  the  long  fight 
which  all  of  them  have  made  for  the 
proposal — especially  the  two  Senators 
from  New  Jersey  and  the  Senators  from 
New  York,  where  the  largest  numbers 
of  plants  are  affected  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott].  A  par- 
ticular word  should  be  said  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart  I ,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  and  who  has  worked 
very  closely  with  me  on  the  proposed  leg- 
islation. He  joined  in  the  m.\nority  views 
in  support  of  this  and  otiier  positions 
which  will  come  up  later.  He  has  been 
a  pillar  of  strength  in  helping  to  bring 
the  subject  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  New 
York  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Williams) 
likewi.se  has  been  in  the  middle  of  this 
struggle  and  has  been  extremely  help- 
ful in  bringing  the  amendment  to  the 
present  stage.     I  am  glad  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
sure  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
shares  in  the  rejoicing  of  all  of  us  that 
the  amendment  is  finally  before  the  Sen- 
ate for  a  vote  after  all  these  years.  Al- 
though I  am  junior  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  and  to  my 
senior  colleague  from  New  Jersey.  I,  too. 
have  worked  on  this  problem  for  many 
years. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  may  be  an 
argument  because  this  proposal  is  before 
the  Senate  as  an  amendment  which  has 
not  been  reported  from  the  committee 
which  has  con.sidered  the  measure.  I 
remember  that  m  1955  this  question  was 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  of  which  I  was  a  member,  so  it 
seem^to  me  that  the  question  has  been 
considered  in  many  committees  and  has 
been  exhaustively  considered  many 
times.  I  believe  that  we  have  all  the 
information  which  is  needed. 

Mr.  KEATING.  There  have  been 
many  hearings,  and  the  proposal  has 
been  given  careful  consideration. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,  Ex- 
actly. All  the  arguments  for  the  amend- 
ment for  divestiture  have  been  cogently 
made  by  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  will  not  be  redundant  and  re- 
peat any  of  them,  except  to  say  that 
there  is  one  group  of  people  for  whom 
I  feel  the  deepest  concern.  They  are 
the  hourly  workers  in  the  various  plants. 


Because  this  company  has  not  been  able 
to  expand  and  grow  as  other  companies 
in  this  industry  have  done,  and  because 
it  has  been  shackled,  there  has  been  a 
sword  over  the  heads  of  the  workers  for 
as  long  as  the  Alien  Property  Custodian 
was  in  control  of  the  company  and  since 
the  Attorney  General's  office  has  been 
in  control.  Employment  in  this  com- 
pany has  dwindled,  while  it  has  risen 
in  other  companies  in  the  industry.  The 
employees  have  been  subjected  to  in- 
creasing anxiety,  day  by  diy,  and  won- 
dering whether  their  jobs  will  be  there 
tomorrow,  all  because  this  bu.siness  can- 
not operate  as  a  business  because  it  has 
shackles  up>on  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Also  when  it  has  been 
pointed  out,  if  the  employees  want  a 
raise,  they  are  confronted  by  special 
difficulties  because  the  company  is  owned 
by  the  Government. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  have 
known  people  of  great  talent  who  worked 
for  General  Aniline,  but  who  had  a  ceil- 
ing on  their  salaries;  and  they  have  now 
gone  on  to  much  better  positions  in 
other  companies. 

The  comparative  position  of  this  Gov- 
ernment-operated company  as  contrasted 
with  that  of  its  competitors  may  be  dra- 
matically seen  in  certain  figures  which 
I  shall  place  in  the  Record.  For  ex- 
ample, the  increa.se  in  total  assets  of 
General  Anihne  between  1958  and  1961 
was  9.6  percent.  lis  biggest  competitor, 
Eastman  Kodak,  had  an  increase  in  total 
.issets  of  25.2  percent. 

These  figures  follow  through  with  re- 
.';pect  to  net  increase  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment, net  sales,  net  income,  net  income 
jis  a  percentage  of  sales,  and  net  income 
SIS  a  percentage  of  net  worth. 

In  all  these  categories,  the  net  worth 
of  General  Aniline  i.s  submerged.  Other 
companies  are  progres.'^ive.  as  we  hope  all 
private  business  will  progress. 

This  situation  is  of  concern  not  only 
to  the  States  represented  by  those  of  us 
who  are  speaking  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment, but  It  is  of  concern  to  10  States 
which  have  other  plants  or  research  fa- 
cilities; and  there  are  a  few  more  States 
in  which  sales  offices  of  the  company  are 
located.  So  the  situation  is  of  national 
concern  and  is  vital. 

I  join  with  Senator.s  who  earnestly  re- 
quest that  this  Government-held  prop- 
erty now  be  sold,  under  the  protections 
of  the  amendment,  and  become  a  vital 
competitor  in  its  field. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  iii  my 
remarks  tables  of  comparative  percent- 
ages with  respect  to  the  operations  of 
General  Aniline  &  Film  Corp. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  following  comparative  percentages  are 
based  on  operations  between  1958  and  1961: 

Increase  in  total  assets:  Percent 

GAF _  9.6 

Eiistman    Kodak 28.2 

E    I    du  Pont 19.0 

Minnesota    Mining 62.0 

Net  Increase  In  plant  and  equip- 
ment: 

GAP (») 

Eastman   Kodak 20.4 

E.  I.  du  Pont 14.3 

Minnesota    Mining 61.7 


(a) 


ibi 


c)   Net  salea:  Percent 

GAP 14.3 

Eastman  Kodak 19.7 

E  I    du  Pont 19,8 

Minnesota  Mining 61.6 

( d  )    Net  income : 

GAP -16.0 

Eastman  Kodak -1-31.6 

EI  du  Pont -1-22.5 

Minnesota    Mining 4-70.7 

'  0.6  of  1  percent. 

Source:  Chemical  &  Engineering  News, 
Sept.  3,  1962,  pt.  1. 

Tlie  eflfect  of  Government  ownership  Is 
even  more  pronounced  by  a  comparison  of 
profit  ratios  whether  as  a  percentage  of 
sales  or  as  a  percentage  of  net  worth.  For 
example,  again  using  1958-61  figures.  GAF 
compares  with  Its  competition  as  follows: 

(a)   Net  Income  .^  a  percentage  of  salea: 


1961.. 

1900.. 

lUM.. 


Oprn-;*! 

Fajtman 

K    T   rlu 

Aniline 

Kodak 

Pont 

A  liluj 

2.8 

U.2 

14.4 

4.5 

13.4 

14.0 

4,4 

1S.« 

I4L3 

4.0 

1L6 

13.0 

Minne- 
sota 
Mlnluf 


)2.  -.i 
}■>.  <.t 
12.7 
11.7 


(b)    Net    Income   as   a   percentage  of   net 
worth; 


1962 
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General 
Aniline 
&  Fam 

Kodak 

E.  T. 
du  I'ont 

Kota 
Miulnr 

IWl 

\9eo 

lOSO 

S.4 
6.2 

S.4 
17 

16,9 
17.4 

laa 

15.7 

14.4 
14.0 
16.3 
13.  B 

21  2 
22,  J 

18.W    

ly  1 

Location  of  facilities  of  General  Aniline  A 

Film  Corp. 

PLANTS    AND    RESEARCH    FACU,mES 

Dyestuff  and  chemical  division: 
Alabama  New  Jersey 

Kentucky  New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Photo  and  repro  division: 
California  Ohio 

Michigan  Texas 

New  York 

SALES    OFrlCES 

Dyestuff  and  chemical  division: 

California  Oregon 

IllUiols  Pennsylvania 

New  Jersey  Rhode  Island 

New  York  Tennessee 

North  Carolina  Texas 

Photo  and  repro  division : 

California  Michigan 

Colorado  Missouri 

District  of  Columbia  New^  Jersey 

Florida  New  York 

Georgia  Ohio 

Illinois  Pennsylvania 

Indiana  Texas 

Massachusetts  Wisconsin 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  most  grateful 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  President,  before  yielding  the  fioor 
I  would  hke  to  comment  generally  on 
the  pending  bill — H  R.  7283. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide, 
more  than  17  years  after  the  close  of 
World  War  II,  for  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation to  Americans  who  suffered  in- 
jury, death,  or  property  lo.sses  under  the 
circumstances  specified  in  the  amend- 
ment. 

Payment  would  be  made  from  the  pro- 
ceeds realised  from  the  sale  of  former 
enemy  assets  which  were  vested  by  the 


United  States  as  a  war  measure  in 
March  1942.  The  legality  of  this  vesting 
program  has  been  sustained  by  the 
courts  on  numerous  occasions.  In  this 
case,  our  retention  of  the  assets  actually 
was  the  subject  of  ratification  in  inter- 
national agreements  among  the  Allies 
and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
and  Japan,  In  1948  Congress  expressly 
provided  in  the  War  Claims  Act: 

No  property  or  lntere,<;t  therein  <>(  Ger- 
many, Japan,  or  ary  national  of  either  such 
country  ••  •  •  shall  be  returned  to  former 
owners  tf.erffof  or  their  successors  In  Interest 
and  the  United  States  shall  not  p>ay  com- 
pensation for  any  such  property  or  Interest 
therein. 

The  value  of  the  assets  vested  was 
just  under  $600  million.  A  substantial 
part  of  :-his  sum  already  has  been  paid 
out  of  tlie  war  claims  fund  primarily  to 
American  military  and  civilian  person- 
nel who  suffered  great  hardships  and 
privations  in  enemy  prisoner-of-war  and 
other  detention  camps.  However,  no 
payment  whatever  has  been  made — with 
minor  exceptions — for  the  claims 
covered  in  the  pending  amendment. 

The  df  lay  in  dealin;j:  with  these  claims 
is  inexcusable.  This  protrram  .should 
have  bc<?n  authorized  and  completed 
years  ago  and  would  have  been,  except 
for  the  cletei-mined  opposition  of  a  few 
key  people.  1  he  other  body  has  twice 
pa-ssed  similar  le'j;islation  by  overwhelm- 
ing votes  Action  on  this  mea.sure  has 
been  urged  by  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Department  of  the  Treasuiy.  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission,  in  both 
this  administration  and  tlie  previous  ad- 
ministration. At  the  numerous  hearings 
which  have  been  held  in  the  past, 
numerous  witnesses  have  sought  to  have 
the  application  of  the  program  broad- 
ened. But  there  has  been  virtually  no 
opposition  to  the  program  except  on  the 
part  of  a  f  mall  group,  who.  contrary  to 
all  existing  treaties,  international  agree- 
ments, and  legislation  on  this  subject, 
still  beUev(!  that  we  should  return  the 
vested  assets  to  their  former  alien 
owners. 

It  is  now  proposed  by  some  that  we 
enact  legislation  which  would  provide 
for  an  inventory  of  claims  without  any 
provision  far  their  payment.  This  is  an 
incredible  suggestion  to  make  17  years 
after  the  var.  If  we  wait  much  longer 
in  settling  this  problem.  I  say  in  all 
earnestness,  that  it  will  be  mooted  by 
the  death  of  the  thousands  of  Americans 
who  have  been  waiting  17  years  to  re- 
ceive some  measure  of  compensation  for 
their  war  losses. 

L^t  us  face  the  issue  squarely.  Either 
the  vested  assets  will  be  used  to  pay  war 
damage  claims  or  they  will  have  to  be 
paid  for  out  of  tax  revenues,  or  they  will 
not  be  paid  at  all.  We  see  no  reason 
whatever  tD  tax  the  American  people  for 
an  obligation  which  was  assumed  years 
ago  by  our  former  enemies  in  exchange 
for  a  waiver  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  of 
reparation;;  which  would  have  been  many 
times  more  costly.  The  attempt  to  de- 
fer the  qvestion  of  payment  is  not  a 
solution  to  the  problem,  but  a  vain  hope 
that  out  of  exasperation  and  impatience 
this  load  cm  be  cast  upon  the  shoulders 
of  U.S.  tax]3ayers  rather  than  upon  those 


who  long  ago  understandably  agreed  to 
meet  this  cost.  This  is  an  intolerable 
proposal  which  would  produce  an  ir- 
resistible public  protest  if  the  facts  were 
more  widely  known. 

The  responsible  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  who  have  had  this 
problem  under  minute  examination  and 
study  for  many  years,  have  recommended 
to  the  Congress  that  these  claims  not 
only  be  filed  and  adjudicated  but  that 
they  be  paid  from  existing  balances  of 
liquida  /ed  enemy  vested  assets  received 
in  lieu  of  reparations.  They  have  con- 
sidered every  angle  of  this  problem  in- 
cluding the  effect  of  such  action  on  our 
pi-e.«*nt  friendly  relations  with  the  post- 
war governments  of  Germany  and 
Japan,  They  have  concluded  we  were 
right  when  we  used  these  assets  for  pay- 
ment of  American  war  claims  previously 
authorized  by  the  Congress — approxi- 
mately $228  million— and  will  be  right  if 
we  continue  to  use  them  for  payment  of 
a';  yet  unsatisfied  war  claims.  There  are 
no  grounds  whatever  for  disputing  their 
judgment. 

As  I  have  indicated,  there  are  only  two 
sources  of  funds  for  the  payment  of  any 
war  losses  sustained  by  our  nationals: 
namely,  the  funds  retained  in  lieu  of 
reparations  from  Germany  and  Japan, 
or  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
Either  we  must  use  these  vested  proper- 
ties or  their  proceeds  for  payment  of  the 
claims  in  question  or  ask  the  American 
taxpayci-s  to  shoulder  the  burden.  If  we 
wt'ie  to  return  the  vested  properties  as 
some  have  proposed,  then,  of  course,  the 
burden  would  be  on  the  taxpayer  to  pay 
the  claims.  In  effect,  therefore,  the 
American  taxpayers  would  be  paying 
Germany's  and  Japan's  reparation  bill 
I  cannot  believe  that  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  will  ever  subscribe  to  such  a  pre- 
po.sterous  plan. 

Mr,  President,  we  have  delayed  long 
enough  in  settling  this  problem.  The 
bill  before  us  follows  the  guidelines  of 
many  other  programs  which  have  used 
vested  assets  to  satisfy  American  claims. 
It  is  fair  and  equitable  to  all  concerned. 
It  will  fulfill  commitments  and  agree- 
ments made  many  years  ago.  I  hope 
that  any  attempts  to  water  down  its  pro- 
visions will  be  rejected  and  that  it  will 
be  overwhelmingly  approved. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor, 
Mr  JOHNSTON,  Mr,  President,  I 
should  like  to  have  it  understood  that 
General  Aniline  is  a  very  large  corpora- 
tion. Also,  it  is  making  money  for  the 
Government.  According  to  testimony 
given  a  few  weeks  ago,  it  is  estimated 
that  it  will  earn  SIO  million  in  net  profit 
this  year  for  the  Government. 

The  corporation  is  operated  by  a  board. 
As  was  stated  in  the  press  a  few  weeks 
ago,  the  Attorney  General  turned  the 
operations  of  the  company  over  to  a 
board  of  private  individuals,  who  oper- 
ate the  company  and  regulate  the  sal- 
aries. 

Also,  the  board  plows  back  into  the 
company  whatever  money  is  believed 
necessary  to  make  the  company  prog- 
ress. They  have  that  right  under  the 
law  at  the  present  time. 

The  only  right  which  the  workers  do 
not  have  is  the  right  to  strike,  because 
the  Government  owns  98  percent  of  this 


comjjany.  which  was  taken  over  by  the 
Government  during  the  war  That  is  the 
position  in  which  we  find  ourselves  to- 
day The  company  is  making  money 
and  is  progi-essing.  Salaries  have  been 
inert  as ed. 

Although  I  am  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  today  is  the  first  time  I 
have  heard  any  complaint  from  any- 
one to  the  effect  that  workers  in  the 
plan-.s  are  not  satisfied  with  their  wages, 
I  do  not  believe  the  committee  ever  re- 
ceived any  such  complaint. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  before 
the  .Senate  today  is  the  last  in  a  long 
cont;nuous  line  to  amend  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act  to  allow  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian  or  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  dispose  of  vested  assets  before 
former  owners  have  had  an  opportunity. 
as  presently  allowed  by  the  law,  to  test 
their  rights  before  the  courts  to  have 
their  property  returned  because  of  im- 
prop(?r  vesting. 

Some  say  this  measure  would  speed 
up  matters.  I  say  It  would  not.  ITie 
Attorney  General  acknowledges  that  a 
serious  constitutional  question  is  in- 
volved. It  will  have  to  go  before  the 
court,  and  finally  will  have  to  go  on  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  like 
similar  cases  which  previously  have  been 
before  the  Court.  It  will  then  have  to  go 
on  to  the  World  Court.  This  is  not  a 
question  for  the  United  States  alone  to 
decide.  Some  of  these  questions  have 
already  bec-n  before  the  World  Court; 
and  some  of  the  questions  involving 
vested  rights  have  already  been  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
and  have  been  sent  back  for  additional 
information. 

Mr,  President,  in  1917  when  the  Trad- 
ing With  the  Enemy  Act  was  first  en- 
acted it  was  not  nearly  as  broad  and 
comprehensive  as  it  is  today.  We  man- 
aged t^  get  through  a  very  difficult  war 
with  much  narrower  legislation  and  more 
protection  of  the  property  rights  of  our 
citizenf  and  friendly  foreign  nationals. 

When  World  War  II  broke  out,  tliere 
was  considerable  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  previously  passed  legislation  was  still 
in  effect.  The  War  Powers  Act  of  1941 
was  hastily  enacted  by  the  Congress,  with 
no  healings  and  little  debate.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  but  one  amendment  was  of- 
fered en  the  floor.  This  early  legisla- 
tion only  allowed  the  President  to  vest 
property  of  enemy  aliens  or  nationals, 
but  wa,s  later  expanded  to  include  prop- 
erty of  all  foreign  iiationals.  as  well. 
When  the  broad  powers  to  vest  prop- 
erty of  private  citizens  were  given  by  the 
Congress  to  the  President,  they  were  all- 
incluKi\'e  powers  to  take  the  property  of 
any  citizen  administratively  found  to  be 
either  an  enemy  alien,  a  foreign  na- 
tional, or  if  it  was  thought  the  property 
was  being  used  for  the  benefit  of  our 
enemie;.  There  was,  and  i.s.  no  judicial 
detei-m  nation  that  the  property  is  not 
rightfu.ly  that  of  a  U.S.  citizen  prior  to 
the  vesting.  The  only  right  even  guar- 
anteed to  a  citizen  of  our  own  country 
is  the  right,  once  the  prop>erty  has  been 
vested,  to  go  into  court  under  section 
9 '  a »  and  prove  that  the  property  is  really 
his.  and  not  that  of  an  enemy. 
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Mr.  President,  one  point  which  I  wish 
to  emphasize  is  that  when  Congress, 
during  those  terrible  days  of  strife  of 
our  Nation,  gave  the  President  the  right 
to  vest  the  property.  Congress  guaran- 
teed to  the  property  holder  that  he  could 
go  into  court  and  would  have  a  chance 
to  that  the  Government  had  made  a 
mistake  in  taking  the  property  from 
him,  and  that  the  property  was  really  his 
as  a  citizen  of  this  country,  and  consti- 
tuted no  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  even  this  belated  guar- 
antee required  the  citizen  or  friendly 
foreign  national  to  prove — that  is,  the 
burden  of  proof  was  not  on  our  Govern- 
ment— that  the  property  was  his.  and 
not  that  of  an  enemy,  or  that  he  was  not 
a  cloak  for  an  enemy. 

This  guarantee  to  protect  the  prop- 
erty rights  of  our  citizens  has  continu- 
ously undergone  efforts  to  change  it  so 
that  if  the  citizen  prevailed  in  the  suit 
for  the  return  of  his  property,  he  would 
not  get  his  property  back,  but  would  get 
"just  compensation." 

The  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act 
powers  themselves  have  repeatedly  been 
held  by  the  courts  of  this  country  to  be 
constitutional  only  because  of  the  sav- 
ing grace  of  the  right,  written  into  the 
act,  of  the  citizen  to  take  his  case  to 
court  and  to  prove  that  he  deserves  a 
return  of  his  property.  For  example,  in 
the  case  of  Standard  Oil  Co.  v.  Markham 
I  57  F.  Supp;  332,  334),  it  was  stated: 

The  existence  of  a  right  vipon  the  part  of 
claimant  to  regain  his  lawfully  seized  prop- 
erty, and  to  do  so  completely.  Is  essential  to 
the  constitutionality  of  the  act. 

If  we  were  to  adopt  thi.s  amendment, 
I  fear  that  it  would  be  dealt  with  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  that  case. 

The  act  of  which  we  speak  is  in  force 
not  only  during  periods  of  war,  but  dur- 
ing any  national  emergency,  which 
means  that  it  could  be  used  at  this  very 
time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  recently  there 
was  speculation  that  the  President  would 
invoke  these  powers  against  Cuba. 
Again  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
powers  would  not  be  restricted  to  Cuba, 
but  could  be  invoked  against  any  foreign- 
held  property— friendly  or  enemy — in  the 
United  States. 

The  very  history  of  the  United  States 
is  filled  with  indications  of  our  high  re- 
gard for  the  rights  of  private  property 
owners.  We  allow  our  Government  to 
vest  property  only  as  a  necessary'  meas- 
ure to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Removal  of  the  right  of  a  citi- 
zen to  recover  his  property  in  kind  and 
in  toto  does  not  meet  with  the  American 
criteria  for  fairplay,  and  was  not  al- 
lowed even  during  our  darkest  days  of 
doubt  during  two  world  wars  and  the  Ko- 
rean conflict. 

If  the  Senate  were  to  remove  this  sav- 
ing clause  from  the  very  broad  powers 
we  have  given  the  President  under  this 
act,  we  would  be  making  a  mistake  which 
could  confront  every  private  property 
owner  in  America  and  could  do  irrepa- 
rable damage  to  our  image  abroad  as  a 
nation  that  believes  in  the  dignity  and 
rights  of  private  property  owners. 


Mr.  President,  another  particular 
aspect  of  this  proposal  of  which  the 
Congress  should  be  made  aware  is  the 
position  of  the  intervenors  in  this  law- 
suit between  Interhandel  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  This  case  is  no 
longer  a  simple  suit  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, on  the  one  hand,  and  a  Swiss  hold- 
ing company  claiming  ownership  of  the 
wrongfully  vested  corporation,  on  the 
other  hand.  There  have  been  literally 
thousands  of  inteivenors.  One  group, 
commonly  called  the  Kaufman  inter- 
venors, represents  the  claims  of  1.838 
private  individuals,  many  of  them  Amer- 
ican citizens.  These  intervenors  con- 
tend that  even  if  the  Justice  Department 
prevailed  and  had  properly  vested  Gen- 
eral Aniline,  the  intervenors  as  non- 
enemies  and  nonenemy  tainted  have  a 
right  to  a  return  of  their  shai'e  of  the 
vested  property.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment contested  this  contention,  and 
would  have  denied  them  any  rights  to 
their  property  if  the  Government  had 
prevailed  in  the  Interhandel  suit.  At 
m-eat  expense  of  both  time,  talent,  and 
money,  the  intervenors  earned  their  case 
to  the  highest  court  in  the  land.  The 
Supreme  Court  upheld  their  position,  and 
ruled  that  they  would  have  a  right  to  a 
return  of  their  property,  and.  more 
specifically,  that  they  would  have  a  right 
of  a  return  in  kind,  and  that  just  com- 
pensation— noble  though  it  may  sound — 
was  not  an  adequate  substitute  for  the 
right  of  these  guiltless  citizens  to  a  re- 
turn of  their  property. 

Mr.  President,  the  right  was  not  only 
guaranteed  to  the  intei"venors  under  the 
law,  but  also  was  retained  by  them  only 
at  the  great  cost  of  carrying  their  case 
to  the  highest  Court  in  the  land.  If  this 
amendment  were  passed,  we  would  have 
removed  much  of  the  right  they  won  by 
zealously  defending  their  position  in  the 
courts,  and.  in  effect,  they  would  be  right 
back  where  they  started  before  they  won 
their  case:  and  in  order  to  get  back  to 
where  they  are  now,  they  would  have  to 
have  another  law.suit,  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  bo  put  to  the  expense  of  par- 
ticipating in  that  lawsuit. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  amendment 
proposes  just  compensation  offers  little 
solace  to  a  measure  that  smacks  of  the 
tyranny  of  communism.  The  worst  sort 
of  tyrant  or  dictator  could  confiscate 
private  propei-ty  claiming  that  he  has 
paid  just  compensation,  even  though 
payment  was  in  worthless  bonds  or 
valueless  currency. 

We  had  an  illustration  of  that  in  Cuba 
in  recent  times,  where  the  Government 
confiscated  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
American  property — under  the  same 
conditions  proposed  in  the  amendment — 
and  said  it  would  provide  compensation. 

I  can  picture  such  a  dictator  now,  with 
a  smile  of  benevolence  on  his  face,  say- 
ing that  he  had  merely  followed  the 
example  of  the  great  United  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  President,  traditionally  we  in  the 
Unite'"'.  States  have  offered  to  friendly 
aliens  the  same  guarantees  of  private 
property  rights  that  belong  to  our  own 
citizens,  In  this  act  we  have  removed 
the  guarantees  for  a  temporary  time,  for 
even  if  the  citizen  or  alien  subsequently 


proves  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court 
that  his  property  was  mistaJcenly  vested, 
he  has  lost  contiol  of  his  property  for 
the  time  required  by  the  litigation  and 
has  been  put  to  the  expense  and  terrify- 
ing experience  of  proving  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  court  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  unjustly  taken  his  property. 

In  previous  consideration  of  this 
amendment,  both  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
have  had  serious  qualms  about  the  con- 
stitutionality and  practicality  of  this 
proposal.  For  some  reason,  or  reasons, 
unknown  to  me.  I  must  confe.s.s.  the  De- 
partment of  Ju.'^tice  has  seen  fit  to  in- 
verse itself  and  now  st.ate.s  flatly  that 
this  amendment  would  be  constitutional. 
They  did.  however,  concede  that  a  con- 
stitutional question  is  involved,  but 
brushed  it  aside  with  the  statement  of 
fact  that  this  mattt^r  would  have  to  be 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 

We  all  realize  that  this  question  would 
have  to  be  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  point  is  that  this  amend- 
ment is  aimed  primarily  at  one  corpora- 
tion, but  it  would  not  be  limited  to  this 
one  corporation  which  is  its  target. 
Every  other  corporation  and  or  private 
citizen  in  America  would  have  lost  a 
valuable  property  right,  now  guaranteed 
him  in  America,  if  this  legislation  is 
passed  and  its  constitutionality  is  up- 
held by  the  Court. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr  President, 
the  people  who  claim  that  this  property 
was  unjustly  vested  have  already  been 
to  the  Supreme  Court  three  times,  and 
to  the  World  Court  one  time,  because  of 
efforts  by  the  Government  to  dispose  of 
or  alter  the  nature  of  the  property,  and 
on  all  three  occasions  have  prevailed. 
The  World  Court,  when  the  case  was 
before  it.  sent  the  case  back  to  the 
United  States  only  because  the  claimants 
had  not  exhausted  their  domestic  reme- 
dies, and  only  after  officiaLs  of  our  Gov- 
ernment had  informed  the  Court  that 
the  property  under  our  laws  could  not 
and  would  not  be  sold  until  the  final 
termination  of  the  litigation  in  our  favor. 
After  these  assurances  by  our  repre- 
sentatives, and  after  the  World  Couit 
had  returned  the  case  for  final  determi- 
nation under  our  domestic  laws,  the 
Department  of  State,  which  had  pre- 
viously supported  the  legislation, 
changed  its  position  to  one  of  caution, 
saying  in  effect  that  it  would  not  ob- 
ject to  our  pa.s.sing  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion provided  the  Congress  gave  care- 
ful consideration  to  the  circumstances 
surrounding   the    Interhandel   case. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has  not 
given  careful  consideration  to  the  cir- 
cumstances sunounding  this  case  be- 
cause our  current  hearings  have  not  been 
completed:  and,  for  the  further  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  had  this  subject  before  it  on 
many  occasions.  Each  time  it  has  been 
proposed  to  move  forward  with  a  sale  of 
the  General  Aniline  Corp.  before  settle- 
ment of  the  case  in  court,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  has  refused  to  act.  This 
amendment  comes  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  after  the  Judiciary  Committee 
had  refused  to  act  on  it. 
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At  our  most  recent  hearing  on  August 
29,  the  time  taken  with  witnesses  from 
the  Department  of  Justice  required  that 
we  postpone  hearing  witnesses  from  the 
Department  of  State.  While  we  are  most 
anxious  to  hear  from  the  officials  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  to  give  con- 
sideration to  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding this  case,  we  have  thus  far 
been  unable  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MORSE,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.    JOHNSTON.     I  yield. 

Mr,  MORSE.  Am  I  to  understand  that 
we  have  not  had  the  benefit  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  of  the  taking  of  testi- 
mony on  the  subject  matter  of  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Hearings  have  been 
started  in  the  last  couple  of  weeks. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Before  the  Judiciary 
Committee? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Before  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

Mr.  MORSE.  But  there  has  been  no 
completion  of  the  hearings? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Theie  has  been  no 
completion  of  the  hearings, 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  has  been  no  de- 
termination of  the  matter  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No.  It  was  brought 
up  in  the  same  manner  as  now,  by  adding 
an  amendment  to  another  bill,  and  it 
wa.*;  turned  down. 

Mr.  MORSE.     This  year  ? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     This  year. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Because  the  Judiciary 
Committee  has  not  held  hearings? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Because  it  has  not 
had  hearings,  but  the  main  reason,  as 
stat<>d  by  those  who  spoke  out,  was  that 
they  feared  that  if  the  right  to  have  the 
proiierty  returned  were  taken  away,  such 
action  would  be  unconstitutional;  and, 
further,  because,  the  matter  being  in 
court,  the  committee  did  not  want  to  take 
it  away  from  the  Court. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Am  I  to  understand  that 
the  procedural  situation  in  respect  of  thLs 
amendment  amoimts,  in  effect,  to  a  mo- 
tion to  discharge  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee from  further  con.sideration  of  the 
subject  matter  of  this  amendment? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Picsident,  will 
the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  cannot  let  that 
statement  go  without  further  explana- 
tion. It  is  true  that  about  the  time  this 
measure  reached  the  floor  another  hear- 
ing was  ordered  by  the  subcommittee. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  hearings  have 
been  held  on  this  problem,  but  there  have 
been  many  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House.  It  was  the  subject  of  the  indi- 
vidual views  filed  by  myself  and  Senator 
Hart  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  on  S,  2618  which  is  now 
on  the  Senate  Calendar. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  must  correct  the 
Senator.  This  amendment  has  been  be- 
fore the  Judiciary  Committee.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  brought  it  up.  The 
committee  did  not  adopt  it. 

Mr,  KEATING.  The  amendment  was 
presented  when  a  bill  comparable  to  the 
House  bill  was  being  considered,  not  the 
bill   before   us.     In  order   to  bi-ing   the 


question  before  the  Senate  I  said.  "I 
will  offer  this  and  other  amendments, 
including  the  one  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  is  interested  in, 
but  I  will  not  debate  them  because  I  do 
not  want  to  delay  action.  I  will  offer 
them  on  the  floor  on  their  merits."  and 
filed  individual  views  with  regard  to 
them. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
acknowledge  that  the  Senator  made  the 
statement  that  he  would  offer  the 
amendments  in  the  Senate.  If  the  Sen- 
ator had  thought  they  would  be  agreed 
to,  he  would  have  continued  to  argue, 
would  he  not? 

Mr.  KEATING  My  answer  to  that  is 
that  I  believe  the  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment will  reveal  that  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  I  am  only  trying  to 
detei-mine  the  procedural  situation  con- 
fronting the  Senate.  I  am  not  passing 
judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  know  much  atxjut  the 
merits  of  the  amendment.  I  shall  be- 
fore I  vote,  however. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  procedure 
Judging  from  what  the  Senator  from 
New  York  now  says  about  the  amend- 
ment, and  what  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  been  saying  about  the 
amendment,  there  never  has  been  a  re- 
port, either  pro  or  con,  from  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarj-,  to  which 
the  subject  matter  has  been  referred. 
My  question  was  based  urwn  my  a.ssump- 
tion  that  this  subject  matter  has  been 
referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  Are  we  confronted  with  a 
procedural  situation  in  which  the  bring- 
ing up  of  the  amendment  at  this  time  in 
the  Senate  amounts,  in  effect,  to  a  mo- 
tion to  discharge  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee from  further  consideration  of  the 
subject  matter,  ^o  that  it  may  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
not  take  the  Senators  time  except  to 
reiterate  that  this  was  the  subject  of 
individual  views  in  a  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  keep  the  Record  straight.  It  has 
been  stated  on  this  floor  that  my  deter- 
mined opposition  to  the  proposal  has 
prevented  the  Senate  from  voting  on  this 
measure.  The  Senator  who  made  this 
charge  is  ver3'  much  mistaken. 

In  the  86th  Congress,  the  subcommit- 
tee of  which  I  am  the  chairman  reported 
the  bill.  S.  1103,  to  the  full  committee. 
Several  other  bills  were  referred  at  the 
same  time.  The  full  committee  dis- 
cussed the  various  bills,  and,  after  full 
consideration  of  S.  1103,  reported  all 
the  bills  except  S.  1103. 

I  have  only  one  vote  on  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

M: .  JOHNSTON,    I  jield. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Has  there  been  any 
expression  of  opinion  by  the  State  De- 
partm?nt  as  to  the  pending  amendment 
and  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]? 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  So  far  as  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana i  Mr.  Long]  is  concerned.  I  do  not 
object  to  that.  What  I  object  to  is  the 
sale,  when  it  was  written  into  the  law, 
when  the  property  was  confiscated,  that 
It  would  be  returned  in  kind. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Has  the  State  De- 
pa  itm^'nt  expressed  any  opinion  on  the 
subjec-.  brought  up  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating]? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Up  to  this  time  we 
have  rot  heard  from  them.  Heretofore, 
they  have  been  against  ;t  even,-  year,  up 
until  the  86th  Congress.  We  have  not 
yet  heard  the  representatives  of  the 
State  l^epartment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  many  year.s  has 
the  subject  been  before  the  committee, 
and  how  many  years  hjts  the  State  De- 
partment been  against  the  proposal? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  should  say  for  the 
past  10  years.  I  have  b<?en  on  the  com- 
mittee 8  or  10  years,  and  the  State  Dc- 
partm-'nt  has  been  against  it  up  until 
this  yi.'ar.  We  have  not  yet  heard  its 
testimony. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  correct  under- 
standing, then,  is  that  the  State  De- 
partment has  opposed  this  prop)Osal 
throughout  the  years,  and  this  year  there 
ha.   been  no  expression  (jf  opimon. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from   South   Carolina   yield? 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  The  State  Depart- 
ment was  continually  trying  to  arrive 
at  some  adjustment.  I  had  conference 
after  conference  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  regard  to  the  question  in  an 
effort  to  get  something  vihich  would  be 
an  amicable  solution  to  the  problem, 
with  those  contesting  it.  We  never 
could  reach  a  solution  to  the  problem 
I  think  that  is  what  held  up  action,  to  a 
large  extent,  until  the  86th  Congress. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Has  the  State  De- 
partment indicated  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  concern  to  the  Department '^ 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  only  thing  the 
Stat«  Department  has  done  has  been  to 
ask  us  to  give  the  subject  careful  con- 
sideration before  we  acted  either  way 
That  is  as  far  as  we  have  gone  this  year. 
We  hope  to  have  the  State  Department 
representatives  before  us.  to  question 
them  and  try  to  get  something  out  of  the 
hearing. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Since  the  subject  is 
of  international  importance,  we  should 
know  what  the  State  Department  ha.'^ 
to  say.  I  think  the  Secretary  of  State 
ought  to  be  called  before  the  committee. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  We  have  already 
.sent  the  representatives  of  the  State  De- 
partment word  that  they  should  be 
heard,  and  a^ked  them  to  set  a  certain 
date. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 
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Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  before  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  leaves  the  Chamber? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Does 

the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr,  JOHNSTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  Department  has  said  it  has  no 
objection  to  the  passage  of  the  proposed 
legislation  and  that  it  is  a  matter  for 
Consress  to  determine.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  whose  representatives 
have  testified  before  the  committee,  said 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  would 
not  be  before  the  committee  urging  the 
enactment  of  the  proposal  if  the  State 
Department  objected  to  it.  This  pro- 
posal is  not  only  approved,  but  strongly 
urged  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  question  was  put  to  the  Department 
regarding  the  position  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  The  Department  said. 
"We  would  not  be  urging  this  measure 
if  the  State  Department  had  any  objec- 
tion to  the  passage  of  this  legislation." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may 
ask  the  Senator  from  New  York  a 
question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON      I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  there  testimony  of 
that  character  in  the  transcript  of  the 
testimony  taken  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee? 

Mr.  KEATING.  There  is.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  show  it  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Why  should  we  not 
have  it  brought  before  us,  so  that  we  can 
see  what  the  testimony  was? 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  is  before  us  I 
shall  be  glad  to  show  the  Senator  the 
record.    I  have  a  copy. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  The  State  Depart- 
ment representatives  have  not  testified 
this  year,  btit  I  believe  they  did  send  a 
letter  to  the  committee  saying  they 
thought  we  ought  to  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  proposal  before  we 
acted  upon  it.  I  believe,  so  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  this  is  the  first  year  they 
have  come  forth  with  that  suggestion. 
They  would  leave  it  up  to  the  Congress. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr,  President  in 
my  considered  opinion,  it  would  be  the 
grossest  sort  of  incompetence  for  the 
Congress  to  pass  legislation  with  such 
grave  international  implications  without 
hearing  from  the  Department  of  State, 

I  can  understand  why  the  State  De- 
partment would  want  the  Congress  to 
give  careful  consideration  to  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  Interhandel 
case  before  enacting  legislation  such  as 
this  proposed  amendment.  At  the  time 
the  following  statement  was  made  the 
case  was  before  the  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Justice.  The  case  before  the 
World  Court  had  already  begun  when 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
granted  certiorari,  thereby  continuing 
the  case  before  American  courts.  Ac- 
cordingly. Mr,  Loftus  Becker,  on  Novem- 
ber 5,  1958,  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

L'rider  section  9ia)  of  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  forbidden — 


He  was  speaking  now  of  what  the 
State  Department  had  to  say — 

is  forbidden  to  sell  vested  property  as  long 
as  a  suit  for  its  return  is  pending,  Inter- 
handel having  been  reinstated  as  a  plain- 
tiff, there  cannot,  and  will  not,  now.  be  a 
sale  of  the  vested  stock  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment unless  and  until  a  final  determination 
in  that  suit,  that  suit  in  the  United  States, 
i.s  mude  in  favor  of  my  Government. 

Any  rea.'ionable  man  realizes  that  Mr. 
Becker  was  asking  the  International 
Court  to  refuse  to  grant  relief  to  Inter- 
handel because  they  had  not  exhausted 
domestic  remedies  and  that  under  U.S. 
law,  they  could  .secure  the  same  remedy 
from  our  Court  that  Interhandel  wa.s 
asking  from  the  World  Court. 

It  is  pretty  obvious  that  after  the  as- 
sertion made  by  Mr  Becker — joined,  of 
course,  by  our  other  representative,  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General — it  could 
ea.sily  be  considered  to  be  an  action  of 
bad  faith  for  the  U.S.  Government  to 
change  the  same  laws  which  Mr.  Becker 
cited  in  order  to  deprive  Interhandel  of 
the  remedy  on  which  the  Court  relied 
in  returning  the  case  to  the  United 
States.  To  emphasize  his  argument,  Mr. 
Becker  later  made  the  additional  state- 
ment that: 

Accordingly,  the  stock  here  in  issue  can- 
not now,  and  will  not.  be  sold  by  the  Gov- 
ernment  

I  ask  Senators  to  think  of  his  making 
such  a  statement  when  the  question  was 
b.fore  the  World  Court,  and  then  con- 
sider the  request  that  authority  be  given 
to  sell  the  property.  I  ask  Senators  to 
listen  again  to  that  statement: 

Accordingly,  the  stock  here  in  Issue  cannot 
now,  and  will  not.  be  sold  by  the  Government 
but  is  being  retained  to  await  the  outcome  of 
Interh  mdels  suit  on  the  merits  of  the  litiga- 
g.ttion  in  the  United  States.  As  the  Supreme 
Court  described  the  legal  situation  in  a  lead- 
ing case— that  case  is  Stoehr  v,  Wallace.  255 
US  Reports  239,  at  page  246.  the  decision 
having  been  rendered  in  1920 — and  I  quote: 
•  •  *  it  (referring  to  sec.  9(a)  of  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act)  distinctly 
reserves  to  any  claimant  who  Is  neither  an 
enemy  nor  an  ally  of  an  enemy  a  right  to  as- 
sert and  establish  his  claim  by  a  suit  In 
equity  unembarrassed  by  the  precedent  ex- 
ecutive determination.  Not  only  so  but, 
pending  the  suit,  which  the  claimant  may 
bring  lis  promptly  after  the  seizure  as  he 
chooses,  the  property  is  to  be  retained  by 
the  custodian  to  abide  the  result,  and.  If 
the  claimant  prevails,  is  to  be  forthwith  re- 
turned to  him  Tlius  there  is  provision  for 
the  return  of  the  property  naistakenly  se- 
questered: and  we  have  no  hesitation  In 
pronouncing  It  adequate,  for  it  enables  the 
cSaimiiiit,  as  of  right,  to  obtain  a  full  hearing 
on  his  claim  in  a  court  having  power  to 
enforce  it  If  found  meritorious. 

I.  for  one.  would  not  want  to  allow  my 
Government  to  get  in  the  position  of 
asking  the  World  Court  to  rely  on  U.S. 
laws  for  the  protection  of  allies  and  after 
that  reliance  was  accorded,  change  the 
very  law  on  which  the  Court  relied. 

Mr.  President,  as  Senators  can  see, 
there  are  grave  constitutional,  domestic, 
and  international  issues  involved  in  this 
legislation.  To  support  their  position 
the  proponents  give  two  reasons,  first 
to  get  the  Government  out  of  business 
and,  second,  to  help  the  employees  and 
management  of  General  Aniline.     Both 


certainly  sound  commendable,  but  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Justice 
Department  does  not  run  General  Ani- 
line. The  corporation,  like  most  other 
large  companies,  is  run  by  a  board  of 
directors  and  its  president  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  is  paid  $110,000,  plus  ex- 
penses, annually,  which  is  a  great  deal 
more  than  he  would  make  if  he  worked 
for  the  Government,  In  addition,  the 
company  has  an  experienced  board  with 
extensive  backgrounds  to  run  it.  The 
Attorney  General  has  pledged  to  keep 
hands  off  the  busine.ss  affairs  of  the 
company.  As  for  the  employees  and 
management,  the  president  of  this  very 
succe.ssful  company  says  publicly  that 
the  difficulties  in  the.se  areas  have  been 
exaggerated.  The  man  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  know  says  he  has  no  morale  or 
employment  problems  that  are  jeopar- 
dizing the  position  of  his  company. 

Mr  President,  in  addition  to  the  grave 
problems  presented  above,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  two  areas  in  which  the  U.S. 
Government  and  our  taxpayers  and 
property  owner.s  can  lose  millions  of 
dollars  under  the  proposal. 

First.  The  US,  Treasury— that  is  the 
taxpayers — will  be  responsible  to  make 
up  any  difference  between  "just  compen- 
sation" for  plaintiff  as  awarded  by  the 
courts  and  whatever  sale  price  the  com- 
pany may  have  brought  when  sold  un- 
der a  clouded  title.  By  present  law.  the 
Treasury  cannot  lose  a  dime  on  this  com- 
pany, but  if  this  amendment  is  agreed 
to,  the  Treasury  could  be  liable  for  mil- 
lions. 

The  Attorney  General  ,so  acknowl- 
edged. When  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  were  discussing  various  sub- 
jects, I  asked  the  Attorney  General  If 
that  was  not  so.  He  said,  "Yes."  If 
they  found  later  that  the  property  was 
worth  more  than  the  amount  for  which 
it  was  sold,  the  Government  would  have 
to  make  up  the  difference  between  what 
the  property  was  .sold  for  and  what  the 
just  compensation  would  have  been  if 
the  case  had  not  been  in  court  and  the 
property  were  not  being  sold  under  a 
clouded  title. 

Second,  As  far  back  as  1946,  our  thf^n 
Secretary  of  State  in  hearings  before  the 
Subcommitt^^e  No.  1  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  on  H.R.  5089.  79th  Con- 
gress, 2d  session,  pases  28-29 — 1946 — 
pointed  out  that  the  clause  eliminating 
the  right  of  an  alien  friend  to  sue  for  the 
return  of  his  property  carries  a  grave 
threat  to  the  propert  of  American  na- 
tionals in  foreign  countries  and  to  the 
ability  of  the  State  Department  to  obtain 
fair  and  equitable  local  treatment  of 
such  property  interests  of  U.S.  nationals 
to  which  the  Department  finds  strong  ob- 
jection both  on  principle  and  on  grounds 
of  the  enlightened  self-interest  of  the 
United  States. 

I  believe  that  at  that  time  the  Secre- 
taiy  of  State  was  no  other  than  James 
Byrnes,  from  South  Carolina.  For  many 
years  he  had  been  a  Senator.  Later  he 
was  an  As.sociate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Then  he  be- 
came adviser  to  the  President,  and 
finally,  under  President  Truman,  he  was 
Secretary  of  State. 
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Mr.  President,  for  the  reasons  stated  I 
ask  that  the  Senate  reject  this  amend- 
ment which  in  my  opinion  would  have 
grave  consequences  both  at  home  and 
abroad  and  for  which  there  i.<  little  press- 
ing need, 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  rejected 
at  this  time  in  order  to  preserve  the  prop- 
erty rights  in  the  United  States 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Keating  1  and  the  Senator  from 
Nev*  Jersey  (Mr.  WILL^^Msl. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Mr  President,  dur- 
ing the  past  several  years,  I  have  stead- 
fastly Introduced  and  supported  legisla- 
tion which  would  create  an  American 
war  claims  fund  out  of  which  Amer- 
ican citizens,  who  lost  their  lives  or 
property,  or  suffered  bodily  injuries  at 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  during  World 
War  II,  would  be  compensated. 

This  legislation  provides  for  compen- 
sation of  these  war  losses  without  the 
necessity  of  any  additional  burden  on 
the  American  taxpayer. 

It  is  satisfying  to  know  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  finally,  aft^r  unconscionably  long 
delay,  now  considering  this  legislation. 
I  hope  the  moment  is  ver>-  near  when  our 
long-suffering  citizens,  who  sustained 
serious  losses  during  World  War  II.  will 
be  able  to  look  forward  with  certainty 
to  at  least  some  measure  of  relief  out  of 
the  war  claims  fund. 

The  legislation  now  before  the  Senate 
was  pas,sed  by  the  Hou.se,  on  August  8, 
1962.  by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  354 
to  15, 

It  provides  for  adjudication  by  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
of  the  United  States  of  U.S.  citizen 
claims  for  property  lost  or  damaged  dur- 
ing World  War  II;  for  death  or  disa- 
bility suffered  by  civilian  pasvsengers  on 
vessels  attacked  on  the  high  seas;  for 
damage  to  or  loss  of  ships  and  ship  car- 
goes, and  for  other  similar  losses  sus- 
tained by  American  citizens  during 
World  War  II, 

Tlie  proposed  legislation  also  provides 
for  payment  of  these  claims  out  of  the 
remaining  proceeds  of  liquidated  Ger- 
man and  Japanese  assets  held,  since  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II,  by  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian  in  the  Department 
of  Justice.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
there  will  be  no  call  on  tax  revenues  to 
compensate  our  citizens  for  the  losses 
they  sustained. 

In  the  past,  certain  pf\%)us  have  con- 
tended that  this  legislnrion  should  not 
bp  enacted  because  the  German  and 
J apane.se  enemy  assets  should  be  kept  in- 
violate, and  returned  to  Germany  and 
Japan. 

I  have  consistently  sought  to  assure 
the  Senate  that  this  artjument  simply 
is  without  merit  or  substance 

At  the  beginning  of  World  War  II, 
these  assets,  located  in  the  United  States 
and  belonging  to  enemy  nationals,  were 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian  pursuant  to  Execu- 
tive Order  9095  of  March  11,  1942. 

This  order  was  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested 
in  him  by  the  War  Powers  Act  of  1941 


and  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act 
of  1917. 

The  United  States  seized  an  estimated 
$54  million  of  Japanese  assets  and  $541 
million  of  German  assets.  The  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act  provides  that  after 
the  end  of  the  war.  such  property  shall 
be  disposed  of  "as  Congress  shall  direct" 
'50  App.  U.S.C,  sec.  12  >, 

After  World  War  II.  the  United  States 
and  17  Allied  Nations  entered  into  the 
Paris  Reparations  Agreement,  whereby 
the  Allies — other  than  Russia  and  Po- 
land— limited  their  demands  for  repara- 
tions against  Germany  to  the  vested 
enemy  assets  located  in  their  respective 
countries  and  agreed  to  hold  or  dispose 
of  such  assets  in  a  maimer  that  would 
preclude  their  return  to  German  own- 
ership or  control. 

Thus,  insofar  as  the  United  State's  is 
concerned,  the  Paris  Reparations  Agree- 
ment committed  us  to  settle  our  multi- 
billion  dollar  claims  for  reparation 
agamst  Germany  for  the  $541  million 
of  enemy  asseus  held  here  by  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian, 

The  purpose  of  this  lopsided  under- 
taking in  favor  of  Germany  was  to  per- 
mit Germany  to  recover  from  the  rav- 
ages of  the  war  without  being  harassed 
by  impossible-to-meet  war  reparations 

The  wi.sdom  of  the  agreement,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  United  States 
and  West  Germany,  is  evidenced  today 
by  the  .soimd.  prosperous,  powerful  Bonn 
Government  and  its  close,  unbending 
alliance  with  the  United  States  and  our 
Allies  of  the  West 

In  pursuance  of  this  1945  Pari.s  agree- 
ment. Congress,  in  1948.  pa.ssed  the  War 
Claims  Act.  It  provided  for  establish- 
ment of  a  war  claims  fund  and  for 
payment  of  some  of  the  most  pressing 
and  urgent  claims  of  American  citizen.-: 
against  Germany  and  Japan,  and  it 
stated  <50  App.  U.SC.  2011  >  : 

No  property  or  interest  therein  of  Ger- 
many, Japan  or  any  national  of  either  such 
country  •  •  •  shall  be  returned  to  former 
owners  •  •  •  and  the  United  States  shall 
not  pay  compensation  for  any  such  property 
or   Interest    thereon 

The  policy  of  the  United  Stat-es  for 
retention  of  the  vested  enemy  assets  was 
subsequently  recognized  and  confirmed 
in  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  and  in  the 
Bonn  Convention  of  1952  between  Ger- 
many, the  United  States,  Britain  and 
Fiance. 

In  the  last-mentioned  treaty.  Gci  many 
agreed  to  compensate  its  own  nationals 
for  their  loss  of  property  through  the 
vesting  action  of  Allied  Powers,  and 
the  Allied  Powers  committed  them.selves 
to  forgo  any  claim  for  reparations 
against  Germany's  current  industrial 
production 

These  undertakings  were  further  con- 
finned  in  the  Paris  Protocol  of  1954. 
which  brought  about  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Gennany.  The 
Paris  Protocol  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  on  April  1,  1955,  and  became  ef- 
fective on  May  5.  1955. 

Therefore,  the  vested  enemy  assets 
which  the  pending  legislation  commits 
to  the  payment  of  the  remaining  valid 
American  war  claims  against  Germany 


and  Japan  was  surrendered  to  the 
US.  Government  by  Germany  and 
Japan,  as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  the  U.S. 
agreement  to  forgo  the  collection  of 
billions  of  dollars  of  justly  due  and 
owing  war  debts  from  both  former  enemy 
countries. 

It  was  a  quid  pro  quo  for  our  agree- 
ment to  help  these  two  countries  to 
regain  their  strong  economic  positions  in 
the  family  of  free  nations  of  the  world. 
Each  government  gladly  settled  its 
war  debt  for  the  menial  amounts  held 
by  us  in  the  form  of  the  vested  enemy 
assets.  Each  agreed  to  pay  its  own 
citizens  for  any  loss  they  sustamed  by 
reasons  of  these  governmental  settie- 
mtnls  of  World  War  II.  The  American 
claimants  were  to  be  paid  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  enemy  assets,  while  the 
enemy  owners  were  to  be  compensated  by 
their  own  covernments. 

In  truth  and  in  fact,  the  United  States 
is  already  far  down  the  road  m  effectuat- 
ing its  part  of  these  bargains. 

It  has  already  used  no  less  than  $180 
million  out  of  the  proceeds  of  these 
vested  enemy  assets  to  pay  (a>  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  and  American 
civilian  internees  of  the  Japanese.  $141 
million;  ib'  reheious  organizations  in 
the  Philippines.  $29  million;  (c»  Ameri- 
can merchant  seamen  interned  by  the 
Japanese  and  Germans,  $330  000;  and, 
<di  American  accounts  in  Philippine 
banks.  taken  by  the  Japanese 
$10,500,000 

Thus,  to  be  absolutely  correct,  it  would 
simply  be  impossible  today  for  Congres 
to  throw  the  entire  war  claims  program 
into  reverse  and  return  all  of  the  enemy 
assets  to  Gei-many  and  Japan.  In  or- 
der to  reverse  all  of  the  postwar  settle- 
ments and  procedures  today,  the  United 
Stat-es  would  have  to  first,  pay  former 
ensmy  nationals  in  Japan  and  Germany, 
out  of  U.S.  tax  funds,  no  less  than  ap- 
proximately $180  miUior  to  $250  mil- 
hon — moneys  used  to  pay  the  above 
claims,  plus  the  administrative  costs  of 
the  Office  of  Alien  Property;  and.  second, 
pay  our  own  citizens  with  war  losses  a 
total  of  S300  million  to  $750  million  out 
of  the  US.  tax  moneys,  for  the  losses 
they  have  sustained  without  compensa- 
tion. 

This  would  be  a  ludicrous,  uncalled- 
for  reversal  of  policy,  and  it  would  make 
our  postwar  treaties  with  Germany  and 
Jajian  mere  "scraps  of  paper,"  entirely 
one-sided  and  grossly  unjust  to  the 
American  taxpayers.  In  the  words  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  in  its  testi- 
mony before  a  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, "this  would  cause  the  United  States 
to  foot  the  bill  for  both  sides  of  a  war  u 
won." 

Over  recent  years.  I  have  been  espe- 
cially proud  of  the  support  I  have  re- 
ceived in  my  efforts  to  establish  a  fund 
for  payment  of  the  remaining  American 
war  claims  from  organizations,  such  as 
the  American  Legion,  AMVETS,  and  the 
American  Jewish  War  Veterans. 

These  organizations  consist  of  the  men 
and  women  who  sacrificed  the  most  in 
World  War  II,  and  who  are.  in  many  re- 
spects, the  best  equipped  to  assist  the 
Congress  to  find  the  proper  path  in  this 
area. 
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They  have  unanimously  opposed  any 
return  of  the  enemy  assets  and  any  un- 
called-for reversal  of  our  postwar  policy 
and  treaties.  They  support  with  equal 
firmness  the  creation  of  the  fund  the  leg- 
islation before  the  Senate  now  seeks  to 
establish. 

For  all  of  the  reasons  I  have  Just 
stated,  I  am  utterly  opposed  to  the  en- 
actment of  a  bill  which  would  provide  for 
the  mer«  adjudication  of  American 
claims,  but  no  payment  This  is  Just  a 
"new  twist"  to  the  old  anriunent  that 
the  United  States  should  not  employ  the 
proceeds  of  the  properties  Germany  and 
Japan  gave  us,  as  a  quid  pto  quo  for  the 
settlement  of  their  war  debts,  for  the 
payment  of  American  war  claims. 

I  am  equally  opposed  to  the  adoption 
of  any  so-called  late  citizenship  amend- 
ment, which  would  make  a  mockery  of 
the  war  claims  fund  for  all  claimants 
concerned,  particularly  those  with  valid 
U.S.  claims  against  Germany  or  Japan. 
Three  attempts  were  made  in  the  House 
on  August  8  to  open  this  fund  to  persons 
who  attained  U.S.  citizenship  as  late  as 
the  very  day  this  legislation  becomes 
law.  Each  proposal  was  overwhelmingly 
rejected.  To  adopt  any  such  provision 
here  would  clearly  endanger  the  final 
passage  of  the  bill  at  this  session.  It 
would  also  open  a  very  limited  fund  of 
no  more  than  $100  to  $300  million — 
depending  upon  the  outcome  of  the 
so-called  Interhandel-General  Aniline 
case — to  pos.sibly  billions  of  dollars  of 
claims,  owned  by  persons  who  were  net 
citizens  of  the  United  States  when  they 
suffered  the  losses  about  which  they 
complain.  Many  have  possibly  already 
recovered  compensation  in  some  other 
country,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
determine  who  is  claiming  twice  and  who 
is  being  paid  more  than  once  for  the 
same  loss.  Furthermore ,  the  standard 
rule  in  all  previous  American  claims 
funds  of  this  type  is  that  a  claimant 
is  eligible  only  if  he  was  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  on  the  day  he  suffered  the 
loss  about  which  he  complains.  There 
is  no  valid  reason  to  change  the  rule  in 
this  instance.  To  do  so  would  render 
basically  uncompensable  the  genuine 
U.S.  citizen  claims  which  have  been  rem- 
ediless for  20  years. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  without  de- 
lay the  r>ending  measure  to  provide  re- 
lief for  American  citizens  involved,  re- 
lief which  is  long,  long  overdue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  fMr.  Keating!  for  himself  and 
other  Senators.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  tht  clerk  will  call  the 
roil. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  '  when  his  name  was 
called*.  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Alaska  iMr. 
Gruening  1 .  If  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "yea."     I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  many  Senators  have  voted  under 
a  misapprehension. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  point  of  order.  Has  the  vote 
been  announced? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lauschi  in  the  chair  *.  The  point  of 
order  is  well  taken. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  This  will  cost  mil- 
lions of  dollars 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Debate 
Is  not  in  order 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  nni\ounoe  thai 
the  Senator  from  NorUi  Dttkota  iMi 
BuRDicKj.  the  SiMiator  fi-om  Arknn.s.i.s 
IMr.  FtjlbriohtI.  Uie  Senator  from  IVn- 
nessee  IMr.  Gorki.  Uie  Senator  from 
Washington  iMr,  MagnusonI,  the  Semi- 
tor  from  Utah  IMr.  Moss!,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mrs.  Nkubergkr  i.  the  Sen- 
ators from  Rhode  Island  IMr  Pash>re 
and  Mr.  Pell',  and  the  Senator  fioni 
Meissachusetts  IMr.  Smith  1  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  IMr.  Anderson),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  IMr.  Carroll],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  IMr.  Church  1.  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  IMr.  Gruening], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
HicKEYi.  and  the  Senators  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  SymingtonI, 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senators  from  Rhode  Is- 
land IMr.  Pastore  and  Mr.  Pell]  would 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  IMr  Aiken)  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Wiley  J  are  absent  on  oCBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Ben- 
nett!, the  Senator  from  Maryland  IMr. 
Butler],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  IMr. 
CapehartI,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson  1,  the  Senators  from  New 
Hampshire  IMr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Mur- 
phy!, the  Senator  from  Idaho  iMr.  Jor- 
dan), the  Senator  from  California  IMr. 
Kuchel],  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky IMr.  Morton]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper  i  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  IMr.  CapehartI  would 
each  vote    yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  47, 
nays  24.  as  follows: 
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NOT  VOTING— 29 


Allolt 

Hart 

Monroney 

Bartletl 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Beaii 

Hayden 

Pearson 

Bo'-u'S 

Hlclcenlooper 

Prouty 

Bottiim 

Javits 

Proxmlre 

Bu.sh 

Keating 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  V.i 

Ktfauver 

Ru.ssell 

Cannon 

Kerr 

Saltonstall 

Ca.ip 

Long.  Hawaii 

Scott 

Chavez 

I.onK.  La, 

Smathers 

Cl-irk 

Mrinbfieia 

Smith.  Maine 

Dlrk.'ipn 

Mf-Carthy 

Tower 

Dodd 

McGee 

WlUUms,  N.J. 

Doufilas 

McNamara 

Williams,  Del. 

FouK 

Metoalf 

YounK.  N.  Dak. 

Gri!dwstrr 

MlUfT 

NAYS— 24 

Bible 

HoUand 

Muskie 

Byrd.  Va 

HrtLska 

Robertson 

Curtis 

•lack.son 

Spark  man 

Eastland 

Johnston 

Stennls 

EUender 

J  irdan,  N  C. 

Talmadge 

Engle 

L^\lSChc 

Thurmond 

ErvHi 

McClellan 

Tar  borough 

Hill 

M.,.rs- 

Young,  Ohio 

Aiken 

Anderson 

Bennett 

Burdlrk 

Butler 

Cai^chiiri 

Carlson 

Carroll 

Church 

t'oojM-r 


Cotton 

Fulbrlijht 

Oore 

Gruening 

Hlckey 

Humphrey 

Jordan   Idaho 

Kuchel 

Loittt,  Mo. 

Mii(;nu»on 


Morton 

Mo«s 

Murphy 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pell 

Smith,  Mans 

Symlnts'tou 

WUey 


So  ilu'  amendment  was  ajjret^d  to, 

Mr  SCOrr,  Mr.  PiTsident,  I  move 
to  noon.sider  the  vote  by  which  the 
ammttmont  was  aKiotHl  to, 

Mr  M11X£R.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
;o  h»v  that  motion  on  the  tabic. 

I'he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  us  on  aKit'emu  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Penn.sy]\ania 

The  motion  to  lay  on  tlie  table  was 
agreed  to 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  REVOLUTIONARY 
NEW  WEAPONS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  last 
evenings  Washington  Star  Uiere  ap- 
peared an  editorial  entitled  'Not  Yet  the 
Ultimate."  which  very  excellently  points 
out  the  possible  future  developments  of 
weapons,  including  antimi-ssile  weapons. 
It  ties  in  precisely  with  what  I  had  to  say 
the  other  day  with  respect  to  disaima- 
ment  negotiations  and  why  they  should 
include  inspection  with  respect  to  anti- 
missile defense. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editoiial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Llie  Record, 
as  follows: 

Not  Tet  the  Ultimate 

Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay.  our  Air  Force  Chief 
of  StafT.  has  Just  made  some  comment*  ol 
more  than  passing  interest  They  h.ne  to 
do  with  the  enormously  complex  problem  of 
disarmament  and  the  posstbUity  of  develop- 
ing revolutionary  new  weapons,  defensive  as 
well  as  ofTens'.ve. 

Both  the  {jroblem  and  the  p<is.«!lbnity  are  so 
Immense  that  even  the  most  hyperbolic  ad- 
jectives could  hardly  e.xaggerate  them  The 
subject  has  been  discussed  by  many  .Aineri- 
can  exi>ert6,  but  by  iiciie  more  knoviUdge- 
able — in  his  peculiarly  aweFome  field  of  re- 
sponsibility and  command  o'.cr  virtually 
indescribable  magnitudes  of  destru'-tlve 
power — than  General  LeMay.  So  these  fol- 
lowing words  of  his,  from  the  current  issue 
of  the  authoritative  Air  Force  magazine. 
seem  to  us  to  be  well  worth  quoting: 

'An  idea  that  is  impeding  military  space 
progress  is  •  *  *  that  nuclear  weapon.";  arc 
the  ultimate  weapons.  This  concept  assume,- 
that  no  weapon  can  ever  displace  the  nuclear 
weapon — except  a  more  powerful  or  dlfTerent 
form  of  the  same  weapon. 

"People  who  believe  this  s.iy  that  there 
are  already  enough  nuctoar  weajxins  to  de- 
stroy the  world  and  they  say  that  this  abun- 
dance of  weapons  is  intolerable.  Mo.st  of  the 
arguments  for  arms  control,  the  stalemate 
theories  and  the  minimum-deterrent 
theories  derive  from  this  ba.'ilc  idea. 

"Now  I  don't  think  the  nuclear  weapon  i.s 
the  ultimate  weapon  man  will  ever  devise 
And  I  don't  think  the  one  that  replaces  the 
nuclear  weapon  will  be  the  ultimate  either 

"Tomorrow's  weapons  may  employ  en- 
tirely   new    and    nonnuclear    principles    of 
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operation  For  example  we  are  still  ac- 
quiring greater  understanding  of  the  prin- 
ciples governing  focused  energy  And.  even- 
tually.  we  may  see  these  developments  lead 
to  focused -energy  weapons. 

"Tlie  energy  directed  by  such  weftjx.M.s 
could  travel  across  space  eK.semmlly  with 
the  speed  of  light  This  would  l>e  an  Inval- 
\mble  characteristic  tor  the  Interception  of 
ICBM  warheads  and  thrir  de^oy^  .\\n\  if 
a  nev^  m>ner»tlon  (\f  nrmnniriits  operiiiiii)?  in 
space  could  neutrnll/p  an  a^KirvHot  ^  ICHM'k 
warfare  an  wr  have  knn\»n  it  would  he  mu- 
niocled  In  the  iidvancr  of  terlumlonv 

"Thr  Mf-ulrullrniloii  >if  icBM's  hy  it  "vs. 
irn>  (Irptovert  nboi\rtl  n  inanr\i\prini:  spai-f 
\ehkMo  Is  no  lrrespo(iMi>i|.  e»c«l«ilun  i.f  an 
arms  race. 

"A  werxjvin  stirh  as  1  h;\ve  rte»crH)«Kl  •  •  • 
woulil  in<>\r  the  world  lnl<i  a  new  »m  of 
warfare  *  •  •  lntf>  a  new  era  of  preventing 
W»r  Assvimlne  of  course  that  if  was  In  the 
proper  hands  " 

These  are  words  that  ought  to  be  Kept 
constantly  In  mind  by  all  those  people 
(more  than  a  few  of  them  emotionally  vin- 
balanced  or  dedicated  servant.^  nf  the  Krem- 
lin) who  delight  m  staRiiig  demonstra- 
tions agninst  Western  nuclear  tests  while 
Ignoring  those  of  the  .Soviet  Union  Genernl 
LeMay  In  effec'..  has  delivered  a  ix>werful 
argument  against  any  ill-considered,  wUly- 
nilly.  headlong  rush  by  our  country  to 
achieve  disnrmiiment  simpiv  f.ir  disarma- 
ment's sake 

Clearly  enough  anv  such  policy  could  be 
catastrophic  We  must  keep  on  thinking 
about  arms  We  mtist  continue  to  test  in 
the  nonn\irIear  as  well  a.^  the  nuclear  held 
We  must  try  to  de-.elop  as  General  I^Mav 
has  suggested,  things  like  the  focused -energy 
weapon.  To  do  less  would  be  to  gamble 
with  our  very  survival  as  a  free  nation. 


TEMPORARY  EXTENSION  OF  EXIST- 
ING PROVISIONS  OF  LAW  RELAT- 
ING TO  FREE  IMPORTATION  OF 
CERTAIN   EFFECTS 

Ml  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr,  President, 
I  a.sk  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  re.<;p<-ct  to  House  bill 
12180. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  mes.saep  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  'HR  12180'  to 
extend  for  a  temporary  period  the  exist- 
ing provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  free 
importation  of  personal  and  hou.sehold 
effects  brought  into  the  United  States 
under  Government  orders,  and  request- 
ing a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Hou.ses 
thereon, 

Mr,  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amendment 
and  agree  to  the  request  of  the  Hou.se  for 
a  conference  and  that  the  Chair  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Byrd  of 
Virginia.  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr.  Long  of  Loui- 
siana. Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware,  and 
Mr.  Carlson  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


ROLE  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN 
MINORITY 

Mr.  SCOTT.    Mr.  President,  this  Con- 
fress  is  drawing  to  a  close,  one  hopes  nqt 


many  weeks  away.  Behind  it  trails  the 
debris  of  a  program  sponsored  by  an 
administration  shiny  with  promise  and 
bright  slogans.  Not  so  long  ago,  the 
American  people  weie  told  that  only  a 
IVmocral  President,  working  with  a 
liemocral  Congres.s  wa.s  needed  to  get 
thi.s  country  moving  again  Evenuv 
have  shown  that  Xhv  country  was  moving 
pielly  well  before  Uiis  Congie.vs  and  thi.s 
julmiiUNtratuin  went  to  work  Amei  u« 
Will  VA'K  movin;.;  ugik.n  when  the  tUl 
sluiv  no  KK\  policy  i.s  .succeM>dt  ci  \>\  \n^h' 
Cii'.v  rnoie  m  keepim:  wilJi  tlir  Anieiioaii 
will  1(1  HdvwiKT  th(-  common  «(K)d  Poli- 
tics ,s«nmd  uoud  to  friendly  pic.vsure 
tToups  but  p«»oplr  yriK  rally  prefer  per- 
fnimuncr  to  promi.^e  Thry  are  still 
looking  foi  It 

In  the  wellei  of  administration  fail- 
uie.>«,  at  home  and  abroad,  the  role  of 
the  Republican  minority  has  been  a 
difficult  one  As  members  of  the  loyal 
opposition,  we  mu.st  undertake  respon- 
•Mblc  ciitici.sm  and  often  oppo.se  that 
which  we  believe  to  violate-  the  prin- 
ciples of  sound  government.  As  Ameri- 
cans, we  deplore  our  country's  .shortfall 
in  it.s  foreimi  policy  planninu  and  per- 
formance 

We  of  the  minority  have  the  further 
task  of  constructive  critici.sm  a  ta.sk  I 
believe  we  have  been  performing  rea.son- 
ably  well  We  can  do  a  better  job.  how- 
ever, by  putlmy  emphasis  on  constructive 
alternatives.  We  should  offer  these  to 
the  Kennedy  administration  proposals 
which  are  not  eeared  to  be  accepted  or. 
if  accepted,  to  work 

One  hearteiiing  sign  i.s  found  in  the 
informed  and  dedicated  concern  of  new- 
er elements  of  our  party.  In  particular. 
I  w  ant  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring 
to  tht>  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
work  of  four  first -term  Republicans  of 
the  other  body,  Repre.senting  a  broad 
geographical  spectrum,  nearly  spanning 
the  continent,  the.se  gentlemen  have 
been  pie.senting  a  series  of  constructive 
commentaries  on  the  administration. 

The  four  Repre.sentatives  are  Peter  H, 
DoMiNicK,  of  Colorado:  Robert  H  Ells- 
worth of  Kansas:  Bradford  Morse,  of 
Ma.si>achu.seit.s,  and  Abner  W.  Sibal.  of 
Connecticut. 

Their  work  could  well  be  emulaud  by 
some  of  us  in  the  Senate  who  believe 
that  this  approach  needs  effective  sup- 
port What  they  are  doing  is  exciting: 
they  are  exercising  their  responsibilities 
a-s  representatives  of  the  people.  They 
are  making  positive  respon,scs 
needs  of  our  time. 

The  Pre.sident  has  called  for 
sues  to  be  debated.  He  speaks 
need  for  "dialog,"  The  dictionary  de- 
finition of  "dialog"  refers  to  "two  or 
more  points  of  view,"  The  country  can 
profit  from  exposition  of  these  other 
points  of  view.  The  President  renewed 
this  call  in  June  in  his  address  at  Yale. 
This  effort  by  the  four  Representatives 
IS  wholly  m  tune  with  the  need  for  anal- 
ysis and  exposition  through  dialog.  In- 
deed, it  began  before  the  Presidents 
speech  at  Yale. 

The  first  in  the  series  was  delivered 
on  May  9.  the  second  on  July  9.  to  be 
followed  by  additional  dialogs.  They 
speak  out  of  a  common  concern  with 
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our  international  position  Their  exam- 
ination has  included  domestic  policies 
which  have  direct  bearing  on  foreign 
policy,  for  example,  on  civil  rights  and 
immi;4iation  Subsequent  addiesse.s  aie 
t>eink  devoted  to  our  domestic  and  fu;  - 
iiun  economic  policies 

I  have  follow t'd  their  work  wiih  the 
utmo.st  mtere.st  I  have  been  impie.vsed 
bv  the  obvuniv  homework  that  ha.v  gone 
into  a  iind  uioxed  by  the  ii\si>on.Mbi:ily 
vv.ili  whu-ii  tJu'.M'  young  wnd  able  meii 
lUf  .seckinu  to  fulhu  Uu'U  lesiwn.sibili- 
tii.s  in  ofr,c«'  Then  w,)ik  i.s  fresh  and 
vital  and  po.siiivr  It  rontrnst.v  vividly 
with  \hv  dreary  Iin  against  evrrylhlnu" 
attitude  of  that  type  of  ijoliiical  Bourbon 
who  never  lt>arns— yet  never  foiyels. 
The  Republican  Party  has  a  stroni;  case. 
founded  uixjn  its  understanding  of  the 
free  market  economy — and  how  to  keep 
It  working,  upon  its  long  and  proven 
record  in  support  of  civil  freedom  and 
the  common  t.ood,  upon  its  unflinching 
posture  of  strength  and  con.sistent  reso- 
lution in  the  face  of  the  Red  danger, 

I  commend  to  all  these  exemplifica- 
tions of  the  best  m  Republicanism  on  the 
part  of  my  Hou.se  colleagues.  They  may 
be  found  in  the  Co.vgressional  Record 
of  May  9  at  page  8031  and  the  Recofd 
of  July  9  at  paae  13027, 


MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL  FOR 

RETIREMENT        AT        60        UNDER 

SOCIAL  security- 
Mi  PROXMIRE  Mr  Pre.sident,  re- 
cently I  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
reduce  the  retirement  age  for  those  on 
social  security  from  62  to  60,  with  a  cor- 
responding reduction  in,  the  benefits  re- 
ceived, I  have  been  a,s.sured  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration  that  it 
would  not  nece.ssitate  an  inciease  in 
.social  security  taxes  I  feel  there  is  great 
merit  in  the  proj^osal  The  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  support^^l  my  proposal,  in  an 
excellent  editorial  entitled  "Idea  With 
Merit."  which  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
ixjint. 

There  beint:  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  t«  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IDt.^  With  Merit 
Senator  Proxmire  .s  prupo.sal  to  permit  re- 
tirement at  age  60  with  two-thirds  of  the  full 
social   security    benefits   has  met   with   con- 
siderable adverse  criticism  m  the  pre.ss 

Some  of  this  criticism  is  ba-sed  on  mis- 
understanding, Proxmirf  did  not  present 
his  plan  as  "the  answer  to  unemplovment," 
as  one  of  his  editorial  critics  lnt'imat«d. 
Pboxmiki:  admitted  that  the  effect  on  unem- 
ployment might  be  'only  mcxierate  but  still 
might  be  significant  when  combined  with 
other  moves  to  boost   empluymeni. 

The  principle  of  earlier  retirement  at  re- 
duced benefits  already  has  been  accepted  by 
the  Congress,  since  workers  now  may  retire 
at  62  instead  of  65  with  a  20-percem  reduc- 
tion in  social   security  payments. 

Who  would  be  likely  to  retire  at  60  with 
monthly  benelivs  cut  by  one-third,  s.-iv  from 
$180  to  $120'? 

There  would  be  coup:es  with  some  income 
of  their  own  from  savings  or  rental  property, 
but  not  enough  to  live  on  without  some' 
.social  security  benefits.  They  might  wish  to 
retire  for  a  variety  of  reasons— for  matters  of 
health,  to  be  able  to  live  near  their  chtld.'-eu 
in  another  part  of  the  country,  or  merely  to 
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enjoy  some  years  of  modest  but  leisurely 
living  after  a  good  many  decades  of  tiard 
work.  Each  such  retirement  would  open  up 
a  Job  for  a  younger  worker. 

There  would  also  be  workers  displaced  by 
automation  or  laid  off  for  other  reasons  who, 
at  age  60,  would  find  It  difficult  to  find  an- 
other Job  for  which  they  were  fitted. 
Proxmihes  plan  might  save  such  persons 
from  going  on  relief  after  their  unemploy- 
ment compensation  has  run  out. 

Proxmire  has  been  assured  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration  that  his  proposal 
would  entail  no  Increased  costs  and  would 
not  necessitate  any  boost  in  social  security 
rates. 

In  the  absence  of  better  arguments  than 
we  have  seen  to  date,  we  continue  to  consider 
this  a  desirable,  humane  plan. 


WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  DOCU- 
MENTS NEED  FOR  ACTION  TO 
REDUCE  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  the  same  subject,  this 
morning's  Wall  Street  Journal  carried 
a  persuasive  policy  article  on  the  front 
page  entitled  "Many  Factories  Plan  To 
Lift  Output  Without  Adding  More  Work- 
ers." This  article  shows,  on  the  basis  of 
a  very  careful  Wall  Street  Journal  sur- 
vey, that  although  output  is  expected  to 
increase  in  the  coming  months,  there  will 
not  be  a  significant  increase  in  employ- 
ment. 

The  first  paragraph  quoting  an  execu- 
tive of  a  large  chemical  company  i.s 
highly  revealing: 

Our  plants  are  so  highly  automated  that 
we  can  boost  production  clear  up  to  full 
capacity  without  adding  more  people.  It's 
Just  a  matter  of  opening  up  a  valve  a  little 
more. 

The  article  shows  that  this  situation 
has  become  surprisingly  common  in  in- 
dustry now,  and  that  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  corporations  intend  to  expand 
their  output  without  employing  addi- 
tional workers. 

This  is  another  reason  why  Senators 
should  give  serious  consideration  to  sup- 
porting the  proposals  I  have  made,  to 
provide  earlier  retirement  for  people  un- 
der social  security  and  also  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
younger  people  should  stay  in  school 
longer,  until  the  age  of  17  instead  of  16 
or  14. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ailicle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Many  Factobiks  Plan  To  Liit  Output  With- 
oxrr  Adding  More  Workers 

"Our  plants  are  so  highly  automated  that 
we  car.  boost  production  clear  up  to  full 
capacity  without  adding  more  people.  It's 
just  a  matter  of  opening  up  a  valve  a  little 
m-ire." 

Thus  does  a  spokesman  for  Stauffer  C'nem- 
Ical  Co.  of  New  York  stim  up  an  Important 
trend  in  the  Nation's  Job  picture.  Across  the 
country,  a  Wall  Street  Journal  survey  finds, 
many  m.uiufacturers  expect  to  boost  produc- 
tion at  least  slightly  In  the  fourth  quarter. 
But.  like  Stauffer,  a  good  many  plan  to  do 
so  without  hiring  any  more  workers — either 
by  pushing  highly  automatic  machinery 
harder,  or  by  working  present  employees 
longer  hours,  putting  them  on  overtime  IT 
necessary. 


The  upshot  may  well  be  the  seeming  para- 
dox of  rising  Industrial  production  over  the 
remaining  months  of  1962  with  no  signifi- 
cant reduction  In  what  Washington  econ- 
cwnlsts  consider  an  uncomfortably  high  un- 
employment rate.  To  the  disappointment  of 
the  Kennedy  administration,  the  seasonally 
adjusted  rate  of  joblessness  has  been  hang- 
ing above  5  percent  of  the  Nation's  labor 
force  all  year,  and  in  August  it  Jumped  un- 
expectedly to  5.8  percent,  from  5.3  percent 
in  July. 

TALL    PROSPECTS 

Factory  employment  is  only  one  component 
of  that  rate,  of  courfe.  But  It's  In  the  fac- 
tory that  the  greatest  fluctuations  In  em- 
ployment usually  occur.  And  It's  in  the 
period  after  Lsibor  Day.  when  Industry 
usually  gels  a  lift  from  the  ending  of  the 
vacation  season,  that  factories  often  start 
significant  hiring. 

However,  of  67  manufacturers  polled  by 
this  paper,  who  make  everything  from  pen- 
cils to  steel  rolling  mills.  32  said  they  plan 
little  If  any  hlrine  or  recalls  of  lald-off  work- 
ers in  coming  weeks.  Another  eight  either 
are  cutting  their  work  forces  or  fear  they 
may  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Moreover,  of  the  27  factory  bosses  who 
do  plan  to  put  on  some  extra  men,  11  say 
the  lnerea5es  will  be  small  or.  at  best,  no 
greater  than  seasonal.  The  situation  would 
be  worse  without  rising  Government  de- 
fense spending:  of  the  16  companies  that 
plan  greater-than-seasonal  hiring  8  are  aero- 
space or  electronics  firms  that  sf>eclfy  fatter 
military  contracts  as  a  major  reason. 

These  plans  are  preliminary,  of  course,  and 
the  picture  conld  change  at  some  firms  If 
fall  business  turns  out  better  than  expected. 
Mesta  Machine  Co.  of  Pittsburgh,  which 
makes  such  heavy  machinery  as  rolling  mills 
for  steel  works,  is  typical  of  a  number  of 
companies  that  plan  no  hiring  simply  be- 
cause in  Mesias  words,  "we've  seen  no  up- 
swing" In  orders  yet.  "If  the  orders  do  pick 
up,"  adds  J  M.  Hutchison.  Mesta  secretary, 
"we'll  call  back"  some  workers  laid  off  a  few 
months  ago. 

TREMENDOUS   UPTURN    NEEDED 

In  many  other  cases,  however,  manufac- 
turers say  they  can  boost  production  so 
greatly  with  their  present  staff  or  only  a  few 
more  workers  that  the  chance  of  a  major 
change  In  hiring  plans  seems  remote.  "What 
the  fourth  quarter  will  bring  Isn't  clear  yet. 
but  only  a  tremendous  upturn  In  busines.s 
conditions  would  require  additional  i>er6on- 
nel,"  says  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  chemi- 
cal makers. 

The  reasons  vary.  In  some  Industries 
plants  have  been  working  under  capacity 
mostly  by  running  their  machinery  slowly, 
and  could  turn  out  more  goods  Just  by 
speeding  up  a  bit.  Raising  output  In  paper 
mills,  says  one  big  eastern  papermaker,  "la 
simply  a  matter  of  running  the  papermaklng 
machines  faster  and  longer." 

More  often,  factory  managers  exjject  to  get 
more  output  out  of  their  present  workers  by 
putting  the  employees  on  longer  hours. 
Browne  &  Sh;irpe  Manufacturing  Co.,  Provi- 
dence. R  I.,  machine  toolmaker  says,  "1962  Is 
developing  Into  what  promises  to  be  our  most 
.active  year  since  1957."  but  it  has  been  filling 
the  added  orders  by  restoring  the  normal  40- 
hovir  workweek,  and  putting  some  depart- 
ments on  45-  and  50-hour  schedules.  Instead 
of  the  35  hours  most  employees  put  In  dur- 
ing 1960  and  1961. 

AtTO    PL.\NS 

In  the  auto  Industry,  both  General  Motors 
Corp  and  Ford  Motor  Co.  say  they  see  little 
change  in  employment  for  the  rest  of  the 
year,  though  they  are  known  to  be  schedul- 
ing heavy  fourth  quarter  production  of  1963 
model  cars.  Automakers  used  to  hire  masses 
of  workers  at  the  start  of  a  model  run,  figur- 
ing they  could  lay  off  some  later  if  output 
couldn't  be  sustained      But  new  benefits  for 


furloughed  workers  won  last  year  by  the 
United  Auto  Workers  Union  have  made  the 
manufacturers  drop  the  practice  and  rely  In- 
stead on  overtime  to  boost  production. 

Most  frequently,  however,  factories  are 
stepping  up  output  without  major  new 
hiring  by  getting  more  production  out  of 
each  worker.  In  industry  after  Industry, 
production  managers  say  Increased  efficiency 
now  allows  them  to  turn  out  more  goods  than 
before  the  1960  61  recession  with  few  if  any 
more   workers  than  they  employed   then. 

Sometimes  new  automatic  machinery  Is  re- 
sponsible. In  papermlUs,  machines  that  tie 
steel  wire  around  500-pound  bales  of  wood 
pulp  now  do  with  two  men  a  Job  that  for- 
merly required  fotir.  "We  hope  to  cut  it  to 
one  man  when  we  get  machines  that  will 
put  kraft  (wrapping)  paper  on  the  bales  be- 
fore they  are  bound,"  says  one  manufactur- 
ing manager. 

At  Singer  Manufacturing  Go's  sprawling 
Elizabeth,  N  J  .  sewing  machine  factory, 
maintenance  men  now  whizz  from  machine 
to  machine  on  electric  carts  and  communi- 
cate with  each  other  by  two-way  radio;  "they 
can  get  places  more  quickly  and  we  are  ob- 
viously able  to  do  more  with  less  people,"  a 
spokesman  asserts.  Since  the  end  of  1959 
Singer  has  cut  employment  In  Its  four  sew- 
ing machine  plants  about  20  percent,  to 
6,700.  while  boosting  production  5  percent. 

Bowman  Steel  Corp  ,  Pittsburgh  fabricator 
of  steel  and  aluminum  siding  and  rooting,  no 
longer  carts  metal  to  a  stationary  shear  to  be 
cut  to  size;  Instead  It  has  mounted  a  9-ton 
power  shear  on  a  flatcar  which  runs  along- 
side a  tiered  rack  of  metal  shept.s  and  cuts 
them  en  route  to  the  next  manufacturing 
operation.  By  bringing  the  shear  to  the 
metal,  rather  than  the  metal  to  the  shear. 
Bowman  now  tuses  6  men  and  3  ma- 
chines to  do  the  work  once  performed  by  14 
men  and  5  machines. 

Whatever  the  method,  the  impart  on  pro- 
duction forces  In  many  Industries  has  been 
drastic.  Plywo<.>d  plants  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west expect  this  year  to  turn  out  about  9.2 
billion  square  feet  of  lumber,  18  percent 
more  than  In  1960,  with  only  10  percent  more 
workers — 33,000  against  30.000.  Soft  coal 
mines  raised  output  14  percent  over  1961 
In  the  first  half  of  this  year  while  cutting 
employment  5  p>ercent.  to  an  average  of  139,- 
300  workers. 

OFFICE   CUTBACKS,   TOO 

And  the  efficiency  drive  Is  even  making  Job 
opportunities  scarce  in  some  company  offices. 
Standard  Pressed  Steel  Co  .  a  big  maker  of 
nuts  and  bolts,  plans  to  cut  the  work  force 
at  its  Jenkmtown,  Pa.,  headquarters  to  3.300 
this  fall,  from  3,500  last  spring,  principally 
by  not  hiring  office  workers  to  replace  those 
who  quit.  "Far  too  many  people  were  Just 
fiddling  around,  and  we  were  getlng  far  too 
many  reports  on  this  and  that  "  explains  H 
Thomas  Hallowell,  Jr  ,  president.  The  com- 
pany has  found  it  can  keep  its  executives 
well  Informed  while  dropping  one  of  every 
five  reports  they  formerly  received,  and  is 
planning  to  cut  out  more  paperwork. 

While  this  trend  to  more  output  per  work- 
er cuts  across  much  of  the  economy,  the 
forces  tending  to  Increase  emploj'ment  have 
a  more  spotty  effect.  Generally,  they  Involve 
only  particular  Industries  or  particular  com- 
panies. 

Defense  contractors,  especially  In  the  mis- 
sile and  space  held,  are  doing  perhaps  the 
heaviest  hiring.  Lockheed  Missiles  Ac  Space 
Co.,  division  of  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  has 
hired  some  900  new  scientific  and  other 
workers  at  Its  Sunnyvale,  Calif  ,  plant  in 
the  last  30  days  to  meet  requirements  of 
new  contracts  with  the  Air  Force,  the  Navy, 
and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. Total  employment  at  the  di- 
vision has  risen  to  31.389,  up  from  36,336  a 
year  ago.  and  "we  expect  to  be  hiring  more 
In  coming  months,"  a  spokesman  says. 
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In  FVirt  Worth.  Tex.  Bell  Helicopter  Co. 
has  hired  about  9O0  new  employes  this  year 
as  its  backlog  of  Government  contracts  has 
risen  to  more  than  $150  million  from  $118 
million.  With  still  more  Government  busi- 
ness In  the  offing.  Bell  says  It  will  hire 
another  100  hands  by  early  1963,  raising 
total  employment  ti  about  4.000 — a  third 
more  than  at   the  start  of  this  year. 

TEXAS    INSTSUMENTS'    EFFICIENCY 

Even  in  the  military  field,  however,  grow- 
ing production  efficiency  is  keeping  en.ploy- 
ment  at  .some  flrma  from  rising  as  fast  as 
sales.  Texas  Instruments,  Inc.,  Dallas  elec- 
tronics firm,  says  added  military  business 
has  caused  it  to  hire  more  workers  this  year 
than  It  had  planned.  It  has  expanded  Its 
work  force  to  more  than  18,000,  from  17.445 
at  the  end  of  1961,  and  says  It  will  do  more 
hiring  In  the  fourth  quarter.  However,  the 
company's  unit  shipments  In  1961  rose  4 
percent  from  1960,  while  its  payroll  went  up 
less  than  5  percent. 

Though  auto  companies  are  doing  little 
hiring,  some  auto  parumakers  are.  Auto- 
matic Steel  Products,  Inc  ,  Canton.  Ohio, 
producer  of  such  things  as  fan  belts  and 
crankshafts,  plans  to  add  50  to  100  em- 
ployees In  the  fourth  quarter  to  its  present 
work  force  of  about  400.  Goodyear  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.  Is  getting  a  lift  from  both  auto 
part-s  and  military  demand.  It  has  announced 
it  will  recall  1.100  employes  by  mid-October 
to  lu  Akron,  Ohio,  planu  where  it  has  ex- 
panded facilities  for  producing  missile  parts 
and  urethane  foam  seat*  for  cars. 

Companies  that  deal  In  products  for  which 
demand  has  been  rising  more  or  less  inde- 
pendently of  general  business  conditions 
often  are  doing  more  hiring.  International 
Business  Machines  Corp.  hiring  Is  geared 
to  tlie  college  year  rather  than  business 
cycles  and,  according  to  a  spokesman,  has 
"moved  ahead  steadily";  the  company  em- 
ployed 80,620  on  July  31.  against  72.950  a 
yeru-  earlier.  The  steady  growth  of  discount 
stores  Is  prompting  Colonial  Corp  of  America, 
which  makes  low-priced  clothing  for  such 
outlets,  to  open  five  new  factories  In  Ten- 
nessee small  towns  this  fall;  It  will  hire 
200  workers  for  each. 

LATOFFS,    TOO 

Counterbalancing  these  stiuatlons  are 
continuing  layoffs  In  some  segments  of  the 
economy  where  business  Is  slow.  "We've  had 
to  cut  back  some  In  the  last  30  days  on  our 
work  force,"  says  Robb  W  James,  vice  presi- 
dent of  Union  Switch  *  Signal  Division  of 
Westlnghouse  Air  Brake  Co  in  Pittsburgh 
"The  railroads  are  our  largest  customers  and 
the  situation  there  Is  not  good,  so  we've  had 
to  shelve  some  of  the  (hiring)  plans  we  had 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year." 

In  Cleveland,  sluggish  capital-goods  pur- 
chases have  forced  Clark  Controller  Co..  a 
maker  of  controls  and  switches  for  heavy  ma- 
chinery, to  furlough  10  of  Its  750  workers. 

Installation  of  automatic  machinery  also  Is 
causing  some  companies  to  lay  off  workers 
as  well  as  preventing  them  from  hiring  new 
ones.  In  Bolfe.  Idaho,  new  automatic  ma- 
chinery has  enabled  Boise  Casciide  Corp.  to 
furlough  100  of  750  sawmill  workers  In  the 
past  3  years  while  holding  output  at  about 
170  million  board  feet  of  lumber  a  year. 
With  efficiency  still  Improving  and  pro- 
duction holding  steady,  the  company  Is  con- 
sidering laying  off  another  80  workers  in  the 
next  6  months. 


SERIOUS  PROBLEMS  DEVEIX)PING 
IN  STUDENT  LOANS  FOR  EDUCA- 
TION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,  the 

distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr. 

Yarborougii]    has    made    a    wonderful 

fight  for  the  cold  war  GI  bill,  arpuing 
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that  the  GI  bill  was  a  magnificent  in- 
vestment made  by  this  country  after 
World  War  n.  The  GI  bill  of  rights 
was  one  of  the  best  bills  enacted  after 
World  War  II. 

When  Senator  YARBOROrcH  made  his 
great  fight  a  few  days  ago,  there  was  a 
motion  by  another  Senator  to  amend 
the  Yarborough  bill  to  provide  for  killing 
GI  grants  and  substituting  loans  to  stu- 
denu  m  college.  This  amendment,  if 
adopted,  would  have  been  a  serious  mis- 
take. A  Wall  Street  Journal  article  pub- 
lished this  morning  shows  why.  It  re- 
ports that  there  Is  increasing  worry  on 
the  part  of  educators  across  this  Nation 
because  a  number  of  students  who  have 
gone  to  school  are  not  paying  their  loans. 
In  some  cases  they  canont  pay  the  loans 
The  human  tragedy  can  be  considerable 
After  these  students  graduate  they  arc 
heavily  burdened  with  family  respon- 
sibilities and  are  unable  to  pay  the  loans 
previously  made  when  these  loans  are 
due. 

As  one  university  official  pointed  out. 
this  situation  will  become  extremely 
serious  in  the  next  few  years.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  thousands  of  students  will 
find  themselves  in  the  very  difficult 
situation  of  owing  thousands  of  dollars 
for  their  education  at  the  very  time 
when  they  are  starting  families  and 
when  their  family  obligations  are 
heaviest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Some   Educators   Worst    as   More   Students 

Turn  to  Long-Term  Loans 

(By  Kenneth  O.  Slocum) 

BuxiMiNGTON,  IND. — A  growing  number  of 
college  students  are  studying  now  and  pay- 
ing later  But  while  expanding  educational 
loan  programs  unquestionably  are  opening 
coUege  doors  to  many  talented  but  finan- 
cially strapped  youths,  some  university  ad- 
ministrators foresee  problems. 

Here  at  Indiana  University,  for  example, 
as  students  troop  back  to  school  this  week 
for  the  start  of  the  fall  semester.  Assistant 
Controller  Lloyd  Kelsler  still  has  on  his  mind 
several  recent  graduates  who  were  recipients 
of  loans  under  a  Joint  Federal-university 
program . 

I  cant  find  nine  former  students  who 
owe  us  and  Uncle  Sam  a  total  of  $20,000  in 
loan  funds,"  complains  Mr.  Kelsler.  "But 
the  thought  that  scares  the  devil  out  of  me 
is  that  If  we  have  problems  collecting  on 
only  280  loaiiS  now.  what  will  we  do  In  5 
years  when  well  have  about  2,000?  " 

Numerous  other  schf.ol  officials  worry  that 
collection  problems  may  arise  with  student 
loans,  which  often  dont  have  to  be  repaid 
tin  the  student  leaves  college  and  takes  a 
Job  Some  administrators  suggest  young 
graduates  saddled  with  growing  family  re- 
sponsibilities may  often  And  It  difficult  to 
pay  off  debts  Incurred  In  college  days.  Also 
disturbing  to  some  educators  Is  the  extent  of 
Federal  Involvement  In  student  loans,  a 
number  of  colleges  are  shying  from  partici- 
pation In  the  Govemment  loan  program  be- 
cause of  fears  It  could  lead  to  Federal  influ- 
ence over  their  affairs. 

BORROWING   CLIMBS 

Americans  will  borrow  close  to  $600  million 
for  college  expenses  In  the  current  academic 
year,  according  to  one  authoritative  estimate. 
Five  years  ago.  in  the  1957-58  academic  year, 
student   loans  totaled  about   $115  mlUlon. 


Beside  the  Federal  Govemment  and  the 
colleges  themselves,  private  nonprofit  funds 
and  commercial  lenders  such  Hi  banks  and 
finance  companies  now  offer  educational  loan 
plans.  While  commercial  lenders  continue  to 
concentrate  on  conrentlonal  loans  to  parents 
for  college  expenses,  the  emphasis  in  the 
other  loan  programs  is  on  long-term  loans 
directly  to  students.  Such  loans  are  based 
on  the  student's  future  earning  power  Instead 
of  present  Income,  collateral,  or  parental 
resources. 

A  steep  climb  In  college  enrollmentB.  cou- 
pled with  an  Increased  supply  of  loan  funds 
and  soaring  college  coets.  Is  behind  the  rise  In 
student  loans.  Some  4.1  million  persons 
win  be  seeking  degrees  at  US  colleges  this 
fall,  up  from  3  9  million  a  year  ago,  and  onlv 
15  million  In   1939-40. 

Though  part  of  this  gain  reflecu  popula- 
tion growth,  much  of  It  stems  from  the  rising 
proportion  of  American  youths  attending  col- 
lege. The  U.S  Office  of  Education  reports 
that  more  than  50  percent  of  last  June's  high 
school  graduates  had  definite  plans  to  enter 
college   compared  with  15  percent  In  1940. 

EMPLOYEES     SEEK     COLLEGE     MEN 

This  drive  for  higher  education,  spurred 
by  employers'  growing  demand  for  college- 
trained  employees.  Is  bringing  to  the  campus 
more  students  who  require  financial  help  to 
meet  college  expenses  For  despite  generally 
rising  prosperity,  the  rapid  Increase  in  college 
costs  has  oatstrlpped  many  families'  Income 
gains.    ' 

While  Government  figures  show  the  cost  of 
living  has  roughly  doubled  since  1940,  college 
costs  have  more  than  tripled.  Freshmen  en- 
tering private  colleges  this  month  fact  4-year 
costs  averaging  $11,200.  says  Dr.  W.  W.  Hill, 
manager  of  United  Student  Aid  Funds,  Inc.. 
one  of  the  nonprofit  loan  organizations.  This 
outlay  compares  with  $6,300  In  1950  and 
$3,700  In  1940.  A  student  entering  a  State 
school  this  fall  will  pay  about  $8,300  for  4 
years,  up  from  $6,200  as  recently  as  1960 
and  $2,600  In  1940.  These  amounts  Include 
tuition,  board,  and  room  and  such  expenses 
as  laundry,  books,  travel,  and  recreation. 

The  UJS.  Government  moved  deeply  Into 
the  .'Student  loan  field  with  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958.  In  the  current 
academic  year.  Federal  officials  estimate. 
Uncle  Sam  will  lend  some  220,000  coUege 
student*  a  total  of  $110  million,  up  frum  $94 
million  to  185,000  students  last  year.  During 
its  4-year  existence,  the  Federal  program  al- 
ready has  made  loans  totaling  $228  million  to 
330,000  students. 

SPTTTNIK'S    IMPACT 

Under  the  Federal  plan,  which  grew  out  of 
concern  over  the  quality  of  American  educa- 
tion following  the  launching  of  the  first  sput- 
nik by  the  Soviet  Union  In  1957,  needy  stu- 
dents may  obtain  loans  of  up  to  $1  000  b  year, 
with  a  maximum  of  $6,000  over  the  course  of 
a  college  career  The  United  States  provides 
90  percent  of  the  funds,  and  the  school  con- 
tributes the  remaining  10  percent  Each 
school  Is  limited  to  a  total  of  $260,000  of 
Federal  loan  funds  a  year  In  granting  loans 
under  the  program,  which  Is  administered 
by  the  individual  Institutions,  priority  Is 
given  to  top  students  in  elemer.tary  or  .sec- 
ondary education,  science,  mathematics, 
engineering,  and  modern  foreign  languages. 

The  3  percent  annual  Interest  on  the  loans 
is  charged  only  during  the  repayment  period , 
which  struts  1  year  after  completion  of  the 
recipient's  studies — later  for  graduates  who 
enter  military  service — and  runs  10  years. 
The  plan  amounts  to  a  Government  subsidy. 
since  the  student  uses  the  money  without 
paying  Interest  while  in  school  and  since 
the  interest  he  eventually  pays  Is  lower  than 
the  rate  the  Oovemment  pays  for  money  it 
borrows. 

Private  student  loan  organizations  such  as 
Dr.  Hills  United  Student  Aid  Ftmd*  are  s'^o 
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expanding  their  operations.  United  Student 
Aid  was  launched  a  little  over  a  year  ago 
with  a  pilot  venture  in  Indiana.  Now  it  is 
either  operating  or  under  consideration  in 
most  States. 

United  Student  Aid.  whose  methods  are 
employed  by  several  similar  groups,  guaran- 
tees loans  made  "at  cost  '  by  cooperating 
banks  around  the  country.  To  do  this,  the 
group  has  created  a  reserve  fund  from  dona- 
tions by  philanthropists,  businessmen,  and 
colleges.  So  far  United  Student  Aid  has 
gviaranteed  about  $1.8  million  in  loans  to 
2.066  students,  and  it  now  has  sufficient  re- 
serves to  back  an  additional  $4.8  million  of 
loans.  The  organization's  ?oal  is  to  have 
enough  funds  to  guarantee  *500  million  jI 
college  loans  in  5  years. 

Under  the  United  Student  Aid  plan  loaiis 
rrtiige  up  to  $1,000  a  year,  with  the  tola! 
limited  to  $3,000.  Repayment  at  6  percent 
interest  begins  4  months  after  graduation 
and  continues  for  3  years.  To  be  eligible  for 
the  loans,  students  must  have  completecl 
their  freshman  year  with  passing  marks 

Despite  the  spread  of  subsidized  and  non- 
profit college  loan  programs,  finance  com- 
panies and  banks  are  doing  brisk  business  m 
regular  loans  to  parents  for  their  children  s 
college  expenses.  Most  banks  limit  such 
loans  to  $10,000  for  4  years  of  college,  but  at 
least  one  finance  company,  CIT  Financial 
Corp  .  now  will  lend  parents  as  much  as 
$14,000  to  send  one  of  their  offspring  through 
college.  The  loans  usually  must  be  pakd  off 
within  5  or  6  years  froni  the  time  they  are 
granted. 

CTT  SCORES  GAIN 

CIT  Is  one  of  the  finance  companies  achiev- 
ing big  gains  In  the  college  field  "Our  stu- 
dent loan  business  in  August  ran  about  35 
percent  over  last  year  which  was  a  record.' 
says  Robert  J.  Wolf,  vice  president  of  Tuition 
Plan.  Inc.,  the  CIT  subsidiary  which  handles 
college  loans.  "If  September  business  holds 
up — and  there's  no  reason  to  believe  it 
won't — we'll  have  a  trenie;idous  increase  this 
semester  over  last  year  ' 

Household  Finance  Corp  expect.s  its  stu- 
dent loan  volume  In  the  196'2  63  academic 
year  to  be  five  to  six  times  la.<=t  year's  vol- 
ume. "The  program  is  really  rolling"  says 
H.  W  Van  Baalen.  a  Household  Finance  vice 
president.  Mr.  Van  Baalen  indicates  one  rea- 
son for  the  current  surge  in  college  loans 
Is  the  stock  market  decline  "We  see  it  every 
day  now — the  parents  hold  stock  that  de- 
clined to  the  point  they  don't  want  to  cash 
it  in.    So  they  borrow  instead" 

Bank  and  finance  company  loans  to  par- 
ents for  college  expenses  are  not  controver- 
sial; it's  the  long-term  loans  made  directly 
to  students  that  are  causing  concern  among 
some  educators 

This  concern  is  particularly  evideiit  in  the 
Case  of  the  Joint  Federal-college  loans,  which 
the  colleges  are  charged  with  collecting.  In- 
diana University's  collection  difficulties  hint 
at  the  problenns  than  can  arise.  Despite 
Interviews  with  borrowers  before  they  de- 
part from  the  campus  and  a  steady  barrage 
oi  reminders  and  overdue  notices,  the  school 
nnds  more  than  10  p>ercent  of  the  loan  pay- 
ments are  more  than  60  days  laie. 

A   HEAVY  BURDEN  •• 

Indiana  has  undertaken  a  detailed  study  of 
the  effects  on  graduates  of  debts  for  college 
expenses  "We  want  to  see  what  hapjjens 
after  graduation  when  couples  are  faced  with 
the  problem  of  buying  a  home  and  a  car 
when  they  are  still  paying  off  a  college  debt,  " 
explains  Mrs.  Alice  Dtmcan,  assistant  direc- 
tor of  the  university's  financial  aid  depart- 
ment. 

Many  educators  believe  the  lengthy  repay- 
ment period  for  Federal  loans  Is  at  the  root  of 
collection  problems.  With  the  year's  grace 
after  graduation  and  the  10-year  repayment 
period,  a  student  could  still  be  pajrlng  off 
his  debt  15  years  after  his  first  borrowing  for 


freshman  expenses.  With  family  expenses 
mounting,  it's  suggested,  a  debt  dating  from 
college  days  might  not  seem  especially  ur- 
gent. 

"This  collection  problem  on  Government 
loans  could  become  a  national  scandal." 
warns  Charles  F  Phillips,  president  of  Bates 
College  in  Lewiston,  Maine.  "The  general 
principle  of  credit  extension  is  the  longer  the 
credit   peruxl,    the   higher   the   loss  ratio." 

About  500  of  the  2.000  colleges  in  the  United 
States  have  declined  to  participate  In  the 
Federal  sttident  loan  program.  Some  schools 
object  to  the  loyalty  oath  required  of  bor- 
rowers some  are  not  able  to  put  up  the  speci- 
fied 10  j>ercent  of  the  loan  funds,  and  some 
()pp<jse  the  Federal  loans  on  principle 


NAVIGATION  CHANNEL  OF  COLUM- 
BIA AND  LOWER  WILLAMETTE 
RIVERS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 3,  1962.  Col.  Sterling  K.  Eisiminger. 
the  District  Engineer  of  the  Portland 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineei-s,  spoke  to 
the    professional    engineers    of    Oregon. 

His  remarks  were  entitled  "The  Hid- 
den Project"  and  described  the  work 
done  under  his  direction  in  preparing 
a  report  on  the  proposed  widening  and 
deepenniii  of  the  navigation  channel  of 
the  Columbia  and  lower  Willamette 
Rivers  between  the  Portland-Vancouver 
area  and  the  sea. 

I  reLiret  that  the  Congressional 
Record  cannot  carry  the  whole  of  this 
report,  which  includes  numei'ous 
diagrains. 

But  I  do  ask  that  the  text  of  it.  includ- 
iim  table.';,  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Congressional  Record.  The  project 
Colonel  Eisimmger  describes  will  soon  be 
before  the  Senate  m  the  omnibus  rivers 
and  harbors  bill.  As  one  who  has  long 
woi'ked  for  channel  improvement  on  the 
lower  Columbia.  I  am  greatly  interested 
in  this  i-eport  on  some  of  the  technicali- 
ties iiivolved  m  it.  and  I  believe  my  col- 
leagues will  be.  also. 

I  ask  unanimous  conseiit  that  this 
address  by  Colonel  Eisiminger  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  beln.g  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Hidden  Projfxtt 
I  By  Col.  Sterling  K.  Eisiminger) 

Mr  Chairm.di,  members  of  the  Professional 
Engineers  of  Oregon,  and  guests.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  ha'.e  been  invited  to  speak  to  you 
tixlay. 

You  may  know  that  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  strongly  encourages  all  civilian 
and  military  engineers  in  its  employ  to  seek 
professional  registration,  and  to  participate 
actively  in  the  activities  of  their  professional 
societies.  Our  experience  has  indicated  that 
such  registrntion  encourages  the  highest 
standards  of  preparation,  ethics  and  respon- 
sibility, with  resulting  benefits  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  the  Corps,  and  the  professional 
man  himself.  I  take  pride  in  being  a  regis- 
tered professional  engineer  and  proudly  dis- 
play my  "shingle  "  on  my  office  wall. 

Recently  I  forwarded  a  review  report  on 
the  profxjsed  widening  and  deepening  of  the 
navigation  channel  in  the  Columbia  and 
lower  Willamette  Rivers  between  Portland- 
Vancouver  and  the  sea.  Studies  leading  to 
that  report,  the  actual  writing,  and  local 
review  of  the  document,  have  been  in  prog- 
ress for  roughly  4  years  Tills  report  Is  now 
being   further   scrutinized    by    the  Office   of 


the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Board  of 
Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbcjrs.  m  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

These  navigation  review  reports  are  pre- 
pared pilmarily  f<jr  the  use  of  Congress. 
They  use  them  in  maklnt;  decisions  us  to 
where  the  limited  amount  of  fundi  avail- 
able may  be  spent  with  the  maximum  bene- 
fit to  the  national  economy. 

The  method  employed  in  th.ese  reports, 
very  briefly.  Is  to  summarl/e  the  value  of 
the  anticipated  benefits  and  the  estimated 
costs,  and  use  the  ratio  of  benefits  to  ctMts 
as  a  guide  to  the  relative  merit  of  the  proj- 
ect as  compared  with  other  projects  through- 
out the  Nation 

I  shall  say  very  little  today  of  the  economic 
aspects  of  the  study,  although  they  were  a 
major  portion  of  the  enterprise  As  pro- 
fessional engineers  I  thought  yovi  would  be 
more  interested  in  the  physical  problems 
encountered  and  evaluated   m   the   report 

The  title  of  my  remarks,  The  Hidden 
Project."  derives  from  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  physical  evidence  of  navigation  channel 
work  is  hidden  beneath  the  water,  where  it 
arouses  far  less  interest,  as  a  rule,  than  docs 
our  work  with  dams.  Jetties,  and  other 
prominently   exposed  structure.-* 

The  physical  problem  in  expanding  the 
navigation  channel  rif  the  Columbia  and 
lower  Willamette  Rivers  may  be  regarded  as 
primarily  a  huge  earthmoving  project  The 
project  we  have  recommended  would  involve 
removal  and  disposition  of  some  45  million 
cubic  yards  of  material,  ranging  from  fine 
silt  to  basalt.  Normally  this  material  is  ex- 
cavated from  beneath  the  water  and  de- 
posited, for  the  most  part  beneath  the  water, 
so  that  the  general  public  remains  unaware 
of  the  volumes  Involved  If  all  this  spoil 
were  to  be  deposited  in  the  mnln  busii'.ess 
district  of  Portland,  between  B\irnside  and 
Jefferson  Streets  and  the  river  and  the  sta- 
dium on  18th.  an  area  of  210  sqtiare  blocks, 
only  those  buildings  over  8  st-ones  in  height 
would  rise  above  this  enormous  fill  (I 
might  add  that  currently  our  annual  main- 
tenance dredging  of  roughly  10  million  yards 
would  represent  a  layer  some  18 '2  feet  thick 
over  that  same  area.) 

Now,  of  course,  this  material  is  not  ex- 
cavated from  a  concentrated  area,  nor  dls- 
ix)sed  of  In  any  such  concentration  as  de- 
scribed above.  We're  working  with  over  a 
hundred  miles  of  river  in  the  Cohmibia  and 
lower  Willamette,  extending  from  Portland 
and  Vancotiver  downstream  to  river  mne  3. 

Because  this  downstream  limit  of  the  proj- 
ect la  a  purely  arbitrary  one,  jierhaps  I 
should  explain  that  point  briefly.  A  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  Federal  project  exists, 
authorizing  an  entrance  channel  from  river 
mile  3.  off  Jetty  A,  to  deep  water  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Navigation  and  cliannel 
maintenance  in  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River  are  completely  different  problems  from 
those  encountered  upstream  Today  we  will 
dlsctiss  only  the  channel  from  mile  3  to 
Portland  and  Vancouver.  The  preseiu  chan- 
nel dimensions  of  35  by  500  feet  were  au- 
thorized by  the  River  and  Harl>or  Act  of 
1930.  The  largest  vessels  seeking  U)  call  at 
Columbia  River  ports  at  that  time  approxi- 
mated 10.000  deadweight  tons,  and  the  aver- 
age deadweight  tonnage  of  vessels  tran.<itlng 
the  river  was  In  the  order  of  7.000  to  8.000. 


Vessel  sizes  and  drafts 

I  Vad  weight 
tonnsfsc 

I/cngth 

Beam 

I<oa<1p(l 
dnift 

Kxurnpip 

8.000 

Feet 
400-tSO 
4fi(M70 
fiOO 
62,S 
.ITS 
025 
700 
7» 

Feel 

60-  56 

55-  60 

65-  70 

7fr-  76 

75 

8,5 

90-  96 

100 

Feet 
24 
27-29 
2S-30 
30-33 
31-33 
33-35 
34-36 
37-39 

10.000 

Virtorv 

12.000 

c-yi 

IS.OOO 

20.000 

■J8.000...., 

c-4. 

T-l'-J. 

35.000 

46,000 

1962 
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This  table  sets  forth  some  of  the  vessel 
sizes  and  drafts,  a^  well  as  lengths  and 
beams,  together  with  vessel  types  which 
you  may  recognize  The  Victory-class  ves- 
sels are  t\i)lca!  of  the  lO.OOO-deadwelght-ton 
class.  The  C  4  Is  typical  of  the  firmest  mod- 
ern berth  liners  and  converted  tro<ip  tran.s- 
ports.  The  T-2-J  Is  an  enlarged  version 
of  the  oil  tankers  which  were  built  at 
Swan  Island  In  Portland  In  such  numbers 
during  World  War  II.  The  T  2  was  orig- 
inally about  a  16,0O0-deadwelght-ton  ves- 
sel. Tlie  T-2-J.  or  Jumbo,  is  a  version  of 
this  vessel  to  which  an  enlarged  new  mid- 
ship cargo  section  has  been  added,  bringing 
the  capacity  up  about  25  percent  from  the 
original.  The  28,000-,  35.000-.  and  4fl.000- 
ton  vessels  are  typical  classes  of  modern 
tankers  or  bulk  carriers.  Of  course  m.any 
tankers  are  presently  fitted  out  to  handle 
dry-bulk  cargo  as  well  as  petroleum  products 

Before  we  leave  this  table.  I  would  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  column  headed 
"Loaded  draft  "  Note  that  while  the  10,000- 
deadwelght-ton  vessels  which  were  roughly 
the  largest  transiting  the  river  prior  to 
World  War  II  drew  only  27  to  29  feet,  ves- 
sels of  the  46.000-deadwelght-tou  class,  such 
as  the  Transeastcrn  which  loaded  grain  here 
last  year,  have  loaded  drafts  of  37  to  39  feet, 
or  about  10  feet  more  than  the  10,000-ton 
class  drew  Also  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  horizontal  line  between  the  20.000-  and 
2U.000-ton  vessels.  The  next  table  refers 
only  to  those  vessels  below  this  line. 

Larger  vessels  in  world  fleet — Composition  0/ 
toorld  tanker  •  fleet 


Year 

Nninber 

of  vessels 

over  25,000 

<te»d»^l(tlit 

Ions 

Pereeiitace 
0/  fle«  t 

25,OlX)  ,ir 
more  'leiul- 
weipht  tons 

1983...-. 
JM4..... 
1964... .. 



119 

177 
221 
»5 
KM 
02 

4.8 
6.8 
8.  7 

UBSl 

10.3 

1057 

U-i 

1MB. 

16.6 

laoB. 

30.3 

>  Many  tankers  also  haul  tulk  erain. 

Let's  look  at  the  rising  Importjiuce  of  these 
large  vessels  in  the  world  fieet  As  recently 
as  1953.  less  than  5  percent  of  the  world's 
tankers  were  over  25  OoO-deadweight  tcjns. 
Note  the  rapid  rise,  from  year  to  year,  in  the 
number  of  vessels  of  these  large  sizes,  until 
in  1959.  over  20  percent  of  the  fleet  were  in 
these  so-called  supertankers  A  somewhat 
comparable,  but  less  dramatic  increa.se  In 
average  tonnage  Is  taking  place  In  dry- bulk 
and   general-cargo  vessels. 

The  relation  between  the  channel  depth 
required  and  the  salt-water  loaded  draft  is 
another  factor  not  understood  by  everyone. 
The  loaded  drafts  we  examined  in  the  table 
of  vessel  sizes  and  drafts  refer  to  the  vessels 
amidships  draft  when  carrying  a  full  load,  at 
rest.  In  sea  water.  A  number  of  factors  op- 
crate  to  Increase  the  channel  depth  reqture- 
ments  over  the  salt-water  loaded  draft  of  the 
vessel. 

Required     channel     depth —Typical     28.000-. 
deadiceight-ton    tanker   or    bulk   carrier 

Ft.  In 

Salt  water  loaded  draft 33  5 

Added  draft  In  fresh  water 8 

"Drag"   (trim  down  at  stern) 1  8 

Oi^en  water  "squat  '  at  10  knots 7 

Added  "bottom  effect   squat" 1  8 

Total 38         0 

Minimum  safe  bottom  clearance 2         0 

Total  channel  depth  required.  40        0 

The  first  Item  In  the  above  table  Is  the 
salt-water  loaded  draft  of  33  feet  6  inches 
for  a  typical   28,000  deadwelglu   ton   tanker. 


This  vessel,  carrying  that  load,  will  sink  ap- 
proximately one-quarter  Inch  additlonaJ  as 
she  enters  fresh  water  for  every  foot  of  draft 
la  salt  water,  or  about  8  addlUonal  Inches. 
To  Improve  the  vessels  steering  characteris- 
tics, she  Is  normally  loaded  so  as  to  set  her 
down  at  the  stern  perhapis  3  Inches  or  a 
trifle  less  for  each  hundred  feet  of  vessel 
length,  or  for  this  vessel  about  1  fcx^t  8 
l.nches  The  next  two  Items  concern  squat 
and  I  will  discuss  them  later.  I  will  also 
explain  the  added  2  feet  lor  minimum  safe 
bottom  clearance  Note  however,  that  In 
total,  our  33 '2 -foot  draft.  28.000-ton  vessel, 
requires  a  40-fotJt  channel  to  safely  navigate 
in  our  fresh  water  channels. 

I  will  now  dis'URs  the  matter  of  squat. 
Ignoring  for  the  moment  any  o\itsidc  dis- 
turbance of  the  water,  the  vessel  sits  at  a 
depth  determined  by  the  relation  between 
her  average  density  and  the  density  of  the 
water  which  she  displaces  When  the  vessel 
begins  t^j  move  forward,  however,  water  is 
piled  up  by  the  pressure  of  her  bow,  and  a 
bow  wave  starts  moving  away  from  the 
vessel  The  vessel  itself  steadily  moves  for- 
ward Into  the  space  from  which  this  bow 
Wave  has  departed.  We  can  see  how  the  ves- 
sel tmderway  typically  moves  in  an  artifi- 
cial wave  trough  created  by  her  own  bow, 
so  that  she  rides  lower  than  she  did  when  at 
rest.  TlUs  effect  is  greatly  exaggerated  when 
the  ve&sel  cross  section  is  a  considerable 
fraction  of  the  channel  cross  section.  When 
tills  is  the  case,  the  vessel  tends  to  push  all 
the  water  in  the  channel  ahead  of  It  up  or 
down  the  stream  Of  course  this  is  literally 
Impossible  but  In  such  situations,  the  water 
velix-lties  alongside  and  under  the  vessel  are 
greatly  accelerated  with  respect  to  tlie  ves- 
sel. These  increased  velocities,  and  the  flow 
lines  which  they  follow,  interact  with  the 
channel  txittom  and  cause  a  marked  increase 
In  squat  which  v.e  refer  to  as  bottom  effect 
There  are  other  eJTects  which  add  to  chan- 
nel requirements,  none  of  which  are  con- 
sidered lmp<jriaut  once  ves.sels  are  Inside 
the  entrance  proper  One  of  these  effects. 
which  Indirectly  we  do  take  Into  considera- 
tion. 18  that  of  roll,  or  heeling  In  a  sliarp 
turn.  A  vessel  riding  level  in  the  water 
requires  less  channel  depth  than  the  same 
vessel  when  rolled  or  heeled  over  even  as 
little  as  5".  We  have  achieved  a  channel 
allnement  on  the  Columbia  and  lower  Wil- 
lamette which  reduce?  lieelmg  to  a  negligible 
amount. 

The  2-fc)Ot  minimum  bottom  clearance  Is 
needed  to  avoid  damage  to  ships'  screws 
from  every  sunken  log  or  other  debris  which 
may  be  carried  into  the  channel,  and  to 
minlm.lze  displacement  of  bottom  sand  by 
the  .ships'  screws,  which  might  easily  scoop 
out  a  foot  or  *wo  of  sand  and  pile  It  up  a 
short  distance  away  to  ground  the  next 
passing  vessel. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  grounding 
on  the  sc>lid  sands  of  the  Columbia  River  1' 
quite  a  different  matter  from  touching  the 
soft  flocculated  colloidal  muds  wliich  make 
up  the  bottom  of  tidal  estuaries  in  many 
part.s  of  the  country.  Touching  b^ittom 
there  may  be  no  cause  for  concern  at  all. 
but  nearly  every  grounding,  however  slight 
in  the  Columbia  calls  for  a  vessel  inspec- 
tion. This  is  costly  even  when  no  repairs 
whatever  are  needed. 

Safe  navigation  of  large  vessels  requires 
that  channel  width  as  well  as  depth  be 
engineered  to  adequate  standards.  Vessels 
passing  close  to  the  bank  of  the  channel 
tend  to  yaw  tow.ard  a  collision  course  due 
to  what  Is  commonly  called  bank  suction 
Of  course  this  is  Just  another  way  of  ex- 
pressing the  forces  exerted  by  the  lines  of 
hydraulic  fl(iw  arotind  the  vessel  as  they 
react  with  the  nearby  bank. 

The  bow  h;is  water  piled  up  alongside  it 
on  the  crest  of  the  bow  wave  and  the  vessel 
t«nds  to  sheer  away  from  the  bank  while 
at    the  same   time   the  stern   is   traveling  in 


a  trough,  which  attract*  the  bank,  from 
which  the  term  "bank  suction"  Is  derived 
These  lines  of  flow  Interact  as  the  vessels 
meet  and  pass  each  other.  As  the  bows 
meet,  they  repel  each  other,  while  when  the 
sterns  pass  each  other,  they  are  mutually 
attracted. 

The  formula  we  and  other  authorities 
have  adopted  for  calculating  the  required 
width  allows  the  beam  of  one  vessel,  or  a 
minimum  of  100  feet,  between  vessel  and 
bank  and  between  vessels.  In  addition,  we 
allow  180  percent  of  the  vessel  beam  for 
each  vessel  traffic  lane,  much  as  the  high- 
way engineer  allows  a  14-foot  traffic  lane  for 
an  8-fooi  truck  ur  a  6-foot  c.tT. 

Totaling  these  allowances,  we  come  up 
with  a  600-fooi  channel  fur  two  26,000  ton 
ves,'.els,  or  a  comparable  combination  of  one 
larger  and  one  smaller  one,  which  we  con- 
sidered the  most  demanding  situation  oc- 
curring often  enough  to  be  economicaily 
justified  as  a  design  assumption. 

I  mentioned  at  the  beginning  that  this 
channel  Imprc  vement  is  largely  an  enor- 
mous earthmoving  Job.  What  I  did  not  say 
then  is  that  it  would  be  a  much  greater 
earthmoving  job  had  we  not  learned,  to  at 
least  some  degree,  to  make  the  river  do  as 
much  of  our  earthmoving  as  f>os6ible.  Our 
men  have  studied  sedmientation.  measured 
the  particle  sizes  in  the  water,  and  made 
studies  of  current  velocity  and  direction. 
Authorities  on  open  channel  hydraulics 
of  erodlble  channels  generally  a^ee  th.-it 
the  tractive  force  Imposed  by  the  Etreiim  on 
the  particles  varies  approximately  with  tne 
square  of  the  velocity.  It  can  be  appreci- 
ated, therefore,  that  even  rather  minor 
differences  in  velocity  will  markedly  affect 
the  er.jsion  and  deposition  of  bottom  par- 
ticles. Although  experimental  studies  and 
field  observations  have  not  yet  given  engi- 
neers any  generally  accepted  correlation  be- 
tween precise  pru-tlcle  sizes  and  the  bottom 
veloc-lties  ncessary  to  start  them  In  motion 
or  keep  them  moving,  we  have  learned  quae 
a  bit  about  helping  the  river  scour  itself 
clean. 

At  the  left  [not  printed  In  Record]  we 
ha-.e  a  typical  meanderlne  reach  of  a:;  allu- 
vial stream,  such  as  the  lower  Columbia. 
The  narrow  lines  represent  the  shorelines 
and  the  wide,  solid  lines  represent  natural 
deep  water  adequate  for  navigation  with- 
out dredging  Note  tliat  these  natural  deep 
channels  tend  to  follow  the  outside  of  the 
curves  where  erosion  of  the  banks  also  tends 
U-i  take  place  The  dotted  area  is  the  por- 
tion of  the  river  where  shoals  tend  to  form. 
Note  that  for  a  vessel  to  pass  from  one  of 
the  natural  deep  water  reaches  to  the  othT. 
It  must  pass  over  the  portion  here  marked 
crossing.  The  bar  through  which  a  chan- 
nel must  be  dredged  here  Is  commonly 
referred  to  as  a  crossing  bar.  and  It  is  In 
such  areas  that  much  of  otu-  dredging  must 
be  performed  Note  also  the  greater  width 
of  the  river  in  the  bar  reach. 

At  the  right  [not  printed  in  RrcoRD]  we 
have  three  cross  sections  taken  through  this 
river,  at  A-A.  B  B  and  C-C  The  three  dif- 
ferent water  levels  drawn  on  these  sections 
serve  to  illustrate  part  of  the  reason  why 
much  of  our  shoaling  takes  place  during  flood 
season.  At  medium  river  stages,  the  cross 
sectional  area  of  the  stream.  Is  approximately 
the  same  at  A-A  as  at  C-C.  and  consequently 
the  velocity  of  flow,  and  the  tractive  force 
for  moving  sediment  is  about  the  same. 
resulting  in  rough  equilibrium  along  the 
bottom.  Insofar  as  particle  transjwrt  Is  con- 
cerned. Each  section  of  the  river  is  receiving 
about  as  much  sand  inflow  as  It  discharges. 
But  what  happens  during  the  flood  season. 
The  river  surface  level  rises  almost  the  same 
amount  in  both  places,  but  the  relative 
balance  In  cross  sectional  areas  has  been 
upset.  Now  the  cross  section  at  C-C  has  far 
greater  area  than  that  at  A-A,  with  inverse 
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effect  on  velocities,  which  are  no  longer  ap- 
proximately equal,  but  are  now  far  greater 
at  A- A  than  at  C-C.  The  result  is  Increased 
tractive  force  on  the  particles  of  the  river 
bed  at  A-A,  relative  to  that  at  C-C,  and  th«" 
transport  of  particles  from  A-A  and  other 
places  like  It,  to  C-C.  causing  heavy  shoal- 
ing at  those  places  where  the  river  Is  wide. 

Now  let  us  look  at  two  different  approaches 
to  channel  engineering. 

One  original  school  of  thought  was.  "Dig 
that  material  out  of  the  channel  and  put  It 
up  on  the  bank  so  it  can't  find  its  way  back 
into  the  channel."  This  Is  what  we  have 
schematically  represented  above.  The  water 
velocity,  however,  has  been  reduced  as  a 
result  of  the  Increased  cross  section,  and 
since  the  tractive  force  has  been  decreased, 
shoaling  Is  proceeding  at  a  rapid  rate. 

In  this  view  (not  printed  in  Record  1  an- 
other concept  has  been  Introduced.  Con- 
trol structures  have  been  added  to  help  main- 
tain velocities  within  the  channel  arja  Itself 
and  to  reduce  velocities  near  the  bank.  Spoil 
removed  from  the  channel  ha_  then  been  de- 
posited In  the  near-shore  areas,  so  that  the 
total  cross-section  area  of  the  river  Is  once 
again  at  approximately  the  size  needed  to 
keep  all  incoming  sediments  moving  on  out 
of  this  reach  of  the  river. 

How  effective  such  measures  can  be  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  two  illustrations 
showing  Henrlcl  Bar,  on  the  Columbia  be- 
tween Portland  and  St.  Helens. 

The  preceding  chart  shows  soundings 
taken  in  1909,  before  the  annual  dredging 
was  begiui.  The  small  numerals  of  the 
many  soundings  are  too  small  for  you  to  read, 
but  some  typical  ones  in  the  channel  have 
been  enlarged.  You  will  see  that  In  places 
the  channel  is  as  shallow  as  15  feet.  Note 
also  that  there  were  no  control  structures  in 
place  at  that  time.  Attempts  to  maintain 
a  30-  by  300-foot  channel  through  this  bar 
resulted  In  average  annual  dredging  of  nearly 
700.000  cubic  yards,  and  over  a  million  yards 
were  dredged  during  each  of  several  years. 

More  recently,  control  structures  were 
added  to  this  reach,  as  indicated  in  the  illus- 
tration above  by  the  lines  running  out  from 
shore  The  effect  of  these  can  be  seen  in 
this  hydrographic  survey  taken  before  the 
1960  dredging  season.  Over  35  feet  of  water 
are  available  In  all  but  these  few  small  areas 
which  are  crosshatched.  The  old  1909  shore 
line  is  indicated  In  order  that  you  can  see 
how  the  shore  has  been  extended.  Upwtream 
on  the  Washington  shore  the  pile  dikes  were 
not  constructed  to  build  out  the  shore,  but  to 
prevent  its  further  erosion  and  to  maintain 
channel  alinement.  Largely  as  a  result  of  all 
these  structures,  dredging  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  35-  by  500-foot  channel  on  this  bar  to- 
day averages  only  about  one-sixth  of  what 
used  to  be  necessary  to  maintain  a  30-  by 
300-foot  channel  without  the  structures — an 
annual  reduction  of  roughly  a  half  million 
yards  of  dredging,  and  a  dollar  saving  of  at 
!e<»st  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  on 
this  one  bar  alone. 

These  structures  are  valuable  in  another 
way.  Without  them,  almost  no  amount  of 
dredging  could  maintain  a  fixed  channel 
alinement.  The  convenience  and  safety  for 
mariners  which  that  implies  could  not  be 
attained. 

On  a  bend  such  as  the  one  at  Dobelbower 
Bar  upstream  from  Longview.  as  shown  in 
the  above  Illustration  (not  printed  in  Rec- 
ord) .  the  channel  tends  to  gradually  move  to 
the  outside  of  the  bend  farther  and  farther. 
The  detour  finally  becomes  so  lengthy,  and 
l:s  slope  so  flat,  that  the  increased  hydraulic 
k^radlent  across  the  bend  encourages  a  cut- 
off of  this  oxbow"  during  flood  season,  and 
the  process  begins  anew.  The  perme.ible 
groins,  or  "pile  dikes"  as  we  call  them,  ex- 
tending into  the  river  effectively  prevent  it 
from  wandering  about. 

Prom  what  I  have  said  here  about  the 
principles  Involved  In  this  channel  improve- 


ment, I  do  not  want  to  Imply  that  we  have 
all  the  answers  to  sediment  transport 
Quite  the  contrary.  This  Is  still  a  rela- 
tively new  branch  of  engineering.  Design 
of  erodlble  channels  is  still  as  much  an  art 
as  a  science.  Men  like  Bob  Hickson.  who 
have  spent  a  lifetime  studying  this  river, 
have  been  able  to  give  us  some  measure  of 
control  over  the  natural  processes,  but  we 
still   have  a  great   deal  to   learn. 

We  are  placing  more  emphasis  on  re- 
search. We  have  under  construction  at  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  Waterways  Experiment 
Station  at  Vicksbtirg.  Miss  .  a  complex  model 
of  the  estuary  reach  of  the  Columbia  River. 
up  to  about  river  mile  52.  Tide  generators 
are  Included  and  we  hope  to  learn  a  good 
deal  about  the  many  baffling  habits  of  the 
river  from  this  model.  It  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  try  out  experimental  control 
measures  whose  cost  would  prohibit  gambling 
on  their  success  in  the  river  itself.  We  ex- 
pect this  model  to  save  many  times  its  i'ost 
over  future   years. 

We  have  prepared  an  information  bulletin 
to  summarize  for  the  general  public  the  prin- 
cipal points  covered  in  our  report  as  it  was 
submitted  to  Washington  for  approval. 
Copies  are  available  from  the  Portland  dis- 
trict office. 

I  would  like  to  leave  these  thoughts  with 
you:  An  estimated  45  million  yards  of  exca- 
vation win  need  to  be  completed  to  make 
this  proposed  channel  a  reality  After  It  is 
completed,  an  estimated  14  million  yards  per 
year  will  have  to  be  dredged  to  maintain  it. 
Even  small  percentage  improvements  in  our 
techniques  will  save  large  sums  of  money 
for  the  taxpayers.  Only  extremely  low  unit 
costs  and  sound  engineering  keep  total  costs 
low  enough  to  make  feasible  such  projects  as 
a  40-foot  channel  from  Portland  and  Van- 
couver to  the  sea 


CONSERVATION  CROSSROADS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
last  few  years  there  has  been  increasing 
concern  about  the  operation  and  man- 
agement upon  national  forests.  This 
concern  has  stemmed  from  .several  di- 
verse sectors  on  the  conservation  front. 
Those  devoted  to  the  preservation  of 
wilderness  came  to  beheve  that  its  pro- 
tection is  required — a  statutory  base 
This  legislation  is  now  before  the  Con- 
gress. People  interested  in  outdoor 
recreation  generally  have  been  urging  a 
greater  effort  to  develop  campgrounds 
and  other  similar  facilities.  The  lum- 
bermen have  been  expressing  concern 
about  the  national  forest  timber  policies 
and  their  effect  upon  this  industi-y. 

Conservationists  generally  have  called 
our  attention  to  the  fact  that  reforesta- 
tion, range  improvement,  and  watershed 
protection  developments  need  to  be  ac- 
celerated. 

A  great  controversy  has  developed 
around  the  management  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  national  forests.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  many  in  the  Forest  Service 
recognize  this.  Proof  of  this  was  the 
concerted  effort  in  1960  to  obtain  the  en- 
actment of  the  multiuse  act  for  the  na- 
tional forests. 

I  believed  then.  a.s  I  believe  now.  that 
the  passage  of  a  law  does  not  automati- 
cally produce  the  solution  to  a  problem. 
The  need  is  for  programs  and  policies 
which  meet  the  challenge. 

I  do  not  think  it  unfair  to  say  that 
there  has  been  an  erosion  in  the  rela- 
tions between  those  who  use  the  natioiml 


forests   and    those    charged   with   their 
administration. 

In  a  large  measure  this  situation  has 
developed  because  the  tempo  of  use — 
all  uses — on  the  national  forests  has 
shown  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  last 
decade.  Turn  to  any  statistic  and  you 
Will  find  that  use  is  up  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  measure  what  has  been  done 
to  properly  accommodate  the  increased 
demand  for  the  resources  and  services  of 
the  national  forests,  you  will  find  a  gap. 

This  condition  has  been  complicated 
by  another  fact  as  the  demand  for  the 
resources  on  the  national  forests  has  in- 
creased, the  necessity  for  consultation 
has  also  increa.sed.  This  becomes  par- 
ticularly important  when  a  gap  exists  in 
meeting  demand.  Here  there  has  been, 
In  my  judgment,  a  woeful  inadequacy. 

In  my  own  State  of  Oregon,  the  Forest 
Service  has  proposed  three  steps  in  which 
they  iiave  signally  failed  to  reach  an 
understanding  with  a  broad  segment  of 
the  con.servation  public  The  first  was 
their  revision  of  the  boundary  of  the 
Three  Sisters  wilderness  area:  The 
second  was  their  plan  to  construct  a 
road  into  the  Minam  River,  and  the  third 
was  their  proposal  for  the  development 
of  Waldo  Lake  on  the  crest  of  the  cas- 
cade. 

To  be  sure,  the  Forest  Service  could 
supply  an  impressive  list  of  meetings,  but 
the  record  shows  that  there  were  no 
really  effective  and  genuine  consultations 
on  the  development  of  the  proposals  for 
land  use.  The  result  has  been  a  con- 
siderable alienation  of  the  affections  of 
many  dedicated  conservationists  in  my 
State. 

Turning  to  the  timber  front,  the  same 
can  also  be  said  In  testimony  before 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  the  Chief 
of  the  Forest  Service  offered  the  judg- 
ment that  it  should  take  approximately 
1  year  to  complete  a  timber  inventory 
which  is  the  basis  for  calculating  allow- 
able cuts,  and  another  year  to  complete 
the  management  plan.  The  hearings 
show  conclusively  that  on  many,  many 
cases,  not  only  in  Oregon,  but  through- 
out the  Northwest,  3,  4.  and  even  5  year.-; 
have  elapsed  in  the  development  of  new 
management  plans. 

The  practical  result  of  this  delay  has 
been  an  inability — yes,  a  failure — to 
achieve  the  maximum  allowable  cuts  per- 
mitted under  sustained  yield. 

On  a  second  major  front — timber 
sales — the  Forest  Service  has  had  con- 
tinual diflBculties  in  making  its  sales  m 
an  orderly  manner.  Sales  have  not 
measured  up  in  volume  to  the  total  for 
which  Congress  appropriated  funds,  and 
sales  have  often  been  delayed  well  past 
dates  originally  announced. 

On  a  third  area  there  has  be(?n  leth- 
argy, and  that  is  in  the  making  of  sal- 
vage sales.  I  have  received  numcrou.s 
complaints,  particularly,  from  east  Ore- 
gon operators  that  a  meaningful  salvage 
program  simply  does  not  exist  in  many 
localities.  There  have  been  conflicts 
over  the  measurement  of  timber — over 
its  scaliiiR.  with  operators  contending 
that  both  the  scaling  is  inaccurate  and 
that  changes  in  the  scaling  station  lo- 
cation have  been  placed  into  effect  with- 
out adequate  advanced  notice. 
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Finally,  many  timber  operators  believe 
that  once  a  decision  is  made  at  the  local 
level  the  only  function  of  the  higher 
offices  is  to  support  the  original  decision. 
In  the  field  of  recreational  develop- 
ment there  have  been  complaints  about 
the  overcrowding  of  campgrounds,  the 
lack  of  facilities  and  the  condition  of  the 
facilities.  Those  who  use  our  national 
forests  for  recreational  purposes  are  very 
often  casual  users,  as  distinct  from  those 
with  contractual  rights  and  thus,  they 
more  seldom  put  their  complaints  in 
writing.  However,  as  I  travel  through 
the  State  and  talk  with  people.  I  receive 
numerous  indications  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  condition  of  campgrounds  and 
other  recreational  facilities. 

Only  in  the  administration  of  the 
rangelands  in  the  national  forests  in 
Oregon  would  I  say  that  there  is  a  rela- 
tively peaceful  front. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  demands 
to  use  the  national  forests  will  continue 
to  grow.  In  the  past  it  was  necessary  for 
the  Forest  Service  to  point  out  to  lumber 
and  recreational  users  the  opportunities 
to  utilize  the  national  forests.  This  is 
no  longer  necessary,  and  this  fact  calls 
for  a  careful  reexamination  of  policies 
and  attitudes  on  the  part  of  the  Forest 
Service. 

The  great  challenge  which  faces  both 
the  Secretai-y  of  Agriculture  and  the 
l^eople  charged  with  on-the-ground  ad- 
ministration of  the  natuial  resources  in 
the  national  forests  is  achieving  an  un- 
derstanding of  what  the  people  expect  of 
their  luitional  forest,  and  giving  the  peo- 
ple an  understanding  of  what  they  can 
expect  from  the  national  forests.  This 
is  a  two-way  street  and  a  great  respon- 
sibility for  tho.se  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  national  resource  in 
the  public  interest. 

Secretary  Freeman  is  now  addressing 
himself  to  this  problem.  He  has,  quite 
recently,  expressed  his  interest  in  ob- 
taining a  better  pictuie  of  the  views  of 
various  groups.  This  is  all  to  the  good. 
However,  I  would  be  less  than  frank  if  I 
do  not  say  that  I  remain  concerned  that 
there  has  not  yet  been  a  basic  change 
in  outlook,  and  has  not  yet  been  a  real 
determination  to  understand  the  fact 
that  conservation  stands  at  one  of  its 
most  critical  crossroads. 

In  dealing  with  the  administration  of 
the  nat^^nal  forests  much  more  is  in- 
volved than  the  handling  of  a  re.somce 
The  lumber  industry  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  in  particular,  have  had  a 
series  of  years  of  falling  profits  and  in- 
creasing difficulties.  This  industry  is  the 
greatest  segment  of  our  Nation's  lumber 
producing  capacity,  yet  it  has  suffered 
very  critical  inroads  from  Canadian 
comi)etition 

With  60  percent  of  the  timber  in  Ore- 
gon federally  owned  and  managed,  the 
way  in  which  this  management  is  con- 
ducted is  a  matter  of  prime  concern. 
Anyone  looking  at  timber  production  in 
Oregon  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  the 
way  public  timber  is  marketed  is  going 
to  affect  the  entire  economic  fabric  of 
our  region. 

Many  of  these  policy  issues  have  been 
aired  before   the   Congress,   have   been 


discussed  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  have  been  discussed  with  the 
President.  Over  the  next  few  months 
it  would  be  reasonable  to  exp>ect  that 
the  administration,  knowing  the  concern 
that  exists,  will  look  most  carefully  into 
all  facets  of  the  situation  and  devise 
effective  and  workable  remedies.  The 
urgency  of  the  situation  demands  this 
action.  Should  it  not  come  promptly, 
then  it  will  fall  to  the  Congress  to  re- 
view again,  and  to  legislate  where  neces- 
sary, and  to  take  such  other  action  as 
It  is  empowered  to  take. 

The  national  forests  are  one  of  our 
most  valuable  public  resources.  The 
management  pi-actices  and  operational 
policies  which  were  satisfactory  in  past 
decades  will  be  satisfactorj-  today  and 
in  the  future,  only  if  they  are  modern- 
ized and  adjusted  to  meet  present  and 
future  requirements.  The  basic  precepts 
of  national  forest  management — sus- 
tained yield  of  resources  and  multiple- 
use — are  as  valid  today  as  they  were  in 
Gifford  Pinchofs  time.  It  is  far  more 
nece.ssary  today  that  we  apply  these  pre- 
cepts because  we  no  longer  have  the 
abundance  of  resources  available  for  ex- 
ploitation that  existed  in  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

The  change  that  these  times  require 
is  neither  ui  basic  policies  nor  in  funda- 
mental conservation  doctrine.  These 
times  require  a  reassessment  of  proce- 
dures, a  reanalysis  of  attitudes,  the 
communication  of  ideas,  but  most  of  all 
an  improvement  in  performance. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R. 
128701  making  appropriations  for  mih- 
tary  constnjction  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1963.  and  for  other  purposes;  that 
the  House  receded  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1.  2.  3.  and  3  to  the  bill,  and 
concurred  therein,  severally  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  me.ssage  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  severally  agreed  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  iOllow- 
\n\i  bills  of  the  House: 

H.R  2125  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Soon 
Tai  Lim: 

H.R  3125  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joao  de 
Freitas  Ferreira  de  V'asconcelos; 

H.R  3619  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Geruiaro 
Prudente; 

H.R  3719.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pagona 
Pascopoulos: 

HR  6653.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maur- 
Izlo  Placidi:  and 

H  R.  11914.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Gamblno. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJR.  7582  >  for 
the  relief  of  Dario  Tacquechel. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  'S.  1130  •  to  amend  title  III 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  au- 
thorize grants  for  family  climes  for 
domestic  agricultural  migratory  workers, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  it  was  signed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


AMENDMENT  OF  WAR  CLAIMS  ACT 
OF  1948 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  7283 >  to  amend  the 
War  Claims  Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  to 
provide  compensation  for  certain  World 
War  II  losses. 

Mr     DOUGLAS      Mr     President,    for 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
Mr.   HartI.   I  call  up  our  amendment 
•  9-11-62— G" 

T-he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  wish  to  have 
the  amendment  read? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No  I  think  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  have  the  amendment 
identified,  if  I  may  briefly  explain  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
am*  ndmcnt  will  be  identified. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.     It  is  proposed 

to    strike    out    all    after    the    enacting 

clau.sc  and  to  add  a  section    18  to  the 

Wai    Claim.s    Act    of    1948.    relating    to 

Clf.ims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States," 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  as  finally  submitted 
Ls  af  follows : 

Tlat  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"CLATMS     or    CITIZFNS     OF     THE     rNTTED     ST,1TES 

"Sec  18  (a)  TTie  Commission  Is  author- 
ized t-c  receive  and  to  determine,  according 
to  law  the  amount  and  validity,  and  provide 
for  the  payment  of  any  claim  flied  by  any 
individual  who.  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  was  a  national  of  the  United 
Stat€s,  and — 

"C)  who  while  serving  in  the  military, 
naval,  or  air  forces  of  any  governmein  allied 
or  associated  with  the  United  States  during 
Worl  1  War  II.  was  taken  and  held  as  a 
prisoner  of  war  by  any  government  with 
whic:i  the  United  States  was  at  war  during 
World  War  II,  or 

"(2)  who  while  a  national  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  government  allied  or  as- 
social  ed  with  the  United  States  during  World 
War  II.  was  imprisoned  contrary  to  the 
stand  irds  established  by  international  law 
in  any  Jail,  prison,  or  concentration  camp 
durin;,'  World  War  II  by  any  government 
with  which  the  United  State's  was  at  war 
durinj:  World  War  II; 

for  compensation  for  the  period  during  which 
he  was  so  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  or  was 
so  imprisoned 

"(bi  Compensation  payable  under  this 
section  shall  be  payable  in  accordance  with 
the  sti  ndards  established  by.  and  at  the  rates 
prescribed  in.  subsection  ibi  of  section  6  of 
this  A(  t.  and  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  sub- 
section id  I  of  such  section  6. 

"(C)  The  amount  payable  under  this  sec- 
tion si  all  be  reduced  by  such  sum  as  the 
Individ  lal  entitled  to  compensation  under 
this  se'  tion  has  received  from  any  govern- 
ment bv  reason  of  the  same  detention, 

"(d)  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  the 
Individual   entitled    to   compensation   under 
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this  section,  payment  may  be  made  to  the 
persons  specified  In  paragraph  (4)  of  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  8. 

"(e)  Claims  for  benefits  under  this  sec- 
tion must  be  filed  within  eighteen  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

"(f)  Any  claim  allowed  under  this  section 
shall  be  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  payment  out  of  the  war  claims 
fund  established  by  section  13  of  this  Act. 

"(g)  Any  Individual  who,  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  was  a  national 
of  the  United  States  and  who  would  have 
been  entitled  to  benefits  under  section  4.  5, 
15.  or  16,  of  this  Act  If  he  had  been  a  na- 
tional of  the  United  States  at  the  times  re- 
quired by  such  section  or  sections,  shall  be 
entitled  to  benefits  under  such  section  or 
sections  for  periods  with  respect  to  which  he 
Is  not  entitled  to  benefits  under  this  section 
and  section  18,  in  the  same  amounts  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  if  be  had  been  a  na- 
tional of  the  United  States  at  the  times  re- 
quired by  such  section  4,  6,  15,  or  16.  Claims 
for  benefits  by  reason  of  this  subsection  must 
be  filed  within  eighteen  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  our 
amendment  would  provide  for  payment 
of  priaoner-of-war  and  clvlUan-lmprls- 
onment  claims  to  persons  who  are  U.S. 
nationals  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

The  legislation  of  1948  grants  eligibil- 
ity to  those  who  were  citizens  at  the  time 
they  suffered  the  loss.  Our  amendment 
would  add  thOM  who  were  not  cltlsens 
At  the  time  but  who  have  subsequently 
become  clUwna  or  whose  papem  are  In 
the  prooesi  of  being  approved. 

Our  amendmpnl  would  extend  the 
light  to  claim  bonenis  from  the  war 
clRlmn  fund  to  thoup  pilnuntra  of  tiif 
nipmy  forcwi  duiluu  World  Wwr  U  who, 
nftt^r  Utelr  irli^Mne,  CAme  to  the  Untltxl 
Stales  to  live  II  w»\ild,  of  couiw,  \\\' 
elude  UuMie  |)rrAOU«  who  wt>ie  DM,  eiu- 
«eiM  Ml  the  timr  uf  impiUoninrnt.  nitd 
thp  n0W  caltHiory  would  be  lhu«p  i)m)ple 
who  wt»it  cltlaehN  of  goveinmohtM  allied 
or  associated  with  the  United  Rtttlen  dur- 
ing the  war.  who  »ub«rq\irntly  became 
U  R  MattonalN, 

I  bellrve  our  amendmeiU  would  cure  r 
(Infrct  In  tl)p  piTBPiU   wonUn«  of  HIV 


7283  which  would  prevent  claims  of  those 
persons  who  sxiffered  losses  at  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  during  the  war  but  were 
not  citizens  at  the  time  of  the  loss.  I 
feel  this  defect  implies  two  standards  for 
citizens;  one  predicated  on  nationality 
before  World  War  II.  and  one  predicated 
on  nationality  after  the  war.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  American  citizen.ship  ex- 
tends its  rights  and  benefits  to  all  it.s 
membership,  with  the  exception  of  elijii- 
bility  for  the  oflBce  of  the  President.  If 
the  losses  for  imprisonment  are  to  be 
recognized  at  this  time,  or  at  any  time  in 
the  future,  they  should  be  recognized  in 
all  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are 
in  that  category  at  the  time  of  enact- 
ment of  legislation  granting  such  recog- 
nition. 

Our  amendment  contains  a  provision 
protecting  against  any  double  payment 
for  the  same  loss.    I  quote  the  language: 

The  amount  payable  under  this  section 
shall  be  reduced  by  such  sum  as  the  Indi- 
vidual entitled  to  compensation  under  this 
section  has  received  from  any  government 
by  reason  of  the  same  detention. 

I  fear  that  little  use  will  be  made  of 
this  provision  In  actual  practice  because 
foreign  governments  are  not  likely  to 
repay  American  nationals  for  los.sr.s  be- 
cause of  their  former  natioiuUitlr.s  1  l,;s 
ia  especially  true  of  such  Iron  Curiam 
countries  n.s  Poland  and  Yui-o.sluviu 
But  If  these  people  dirt  recelvt>  uny  .sm i\ 
compensation,  their  claim*  uiMvm.st  iho 
war  claims  fund  uould  be  reducrd  iw 
that  amount 

1  he  war  I'laliu--*  fund  i.->  ilir  -.(ruM 
of  pttyinenl  for  these  rluim-<  No  !n\ 
revenut^M  would  eoine  out  of  Ihr  I  mu.-  m  \ 
lo  nil  thewr  tMnin\«  'l'lu»y  would  hv  .ui  i 
only  by  funtU  now  la  the  rund  or  riuiu 
prlMonprs  of  war,  and  IM.ison.noo  foi  cnn 
lodlaiv  Thu  involven  no  exi»rn*.o  lo  ihr 
U  W.  tlovt'rnmrnt,  an  the  fiuuin  cohm' 
rix>m  vwjted  enemy  pH)i>rHv  I  he  lotai 
tnciTaaes  In  ewtlmaled  rlaimM  under  om 
amendment  would  be  ia7,47ft,ot)0  fm 
prisoners  of  war,  and  in  505.noo  for  con 
centratlon  canip  lulnonrn*  TiWh  innkrw 
a  total  of  IliS.BHO  non  f(n  uppnixWnnlrly 
12  fl7r)clalm«ntN, 
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The  Allen  Property  Custodian  has  ap- 
proximately $100  million  In  fi-ee  assets, 
of  which  $25  million  are  now  ready  to 
turn  over  to  the  war  claims  fund  as 
soon  as  a  program  for  dlsbursal  Is  passed 
into  law.  In  addition,  there  Is  another 
estimated  $100  to  $250  million  in  non- 
liquidated  assets,  which  could  become 
available  in  the  future,  such  as  the  Oen- 
eral  Aniline  Co. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  to 
save  time,  I  will  accept  the  Senator's 
amendment. 


Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pr«al- 
dent,  I  object  to  that.  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  I  wa.^  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  corvsideration  of  the  House 
bill.  I  am  opposed  to  the  late  citizen- 
ship amendment,  and  I  should  like  to 
speak  against  it  when  the  Senator  ha.s 
finished  his  remarks  In  favor  of  it. 

I  can  appreciate  the  Senator's  feel- 
ings about  the  question.  I  sln^ply  do 
not  agree.  I  would  hope  tliat  tlie  Sen- 
ate would  wait  until  both  sides  arc  heard 
before  taking  action. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
.said,  in  addition,  another  $100  to  $250 
million  in  nonliquidated  assets,  such  as 
General  Aniline,  could  become  available 
in  the  future.  E^stimated  claims  exceed 
the.se  figui-es.  These  estimated  claims 
are  for  all  U.S.  losses,  and  if  they  can  be 
proved,  will  have  to  be  reduced  accord- 
ing to  a  formula  providing  equal  pro- 
portionate benefits  to  all  validated 
claims.  Our  amendment  would  provide 
authorization  for  a  category  of  claims 
estimated  at  $35,980,000.  These  clauns 
are  just  as  valid  as  any  other  claims  by 
U.S.  citizens,  and  should  be  so  recog- 
nized. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  fi'om  Michi- 
gan iMr.  HartI  and  my.self.  It  provides 
for  those  people  who  suffered  losses  at 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  while  they  were 
citizens  of  an  allied  government,  and 
who  subsequently  became  U.S.  citizens. 
These  people,  soldiers  and  civilians  at 
the  time  of  imprisonment,  fought  gal- 
liinily  against  the  enemy  forces.  Tliey 
helped  save  many  American  lives  and 
weie  the  background  of  the  underground 
le-si.sinnce  which  caused  a  heavy  drain 
on  the  Axis  war  machine  Most  of  these 
peoiile  fould  not  I'elurn  to  their  homes 
alter  the  war,  becau.ic  the  Cominunl«t,s 
had  taken  over  their  countries.  Thry 
turned  lo  America,  which  I  am  proud  to 
.s.\y  offered  ihein  the  warmth  and  lulv- 
ilete  (if  her  cillj'ennhlp  Without  thH 
itinendinent.  rlHlinant.><  naturalised  aftri 
World  War  n,  our  own  fellow  rltiifen«, 
utiuld    be   dejMivt'd   of   all    reeour.ie   fiu' 

thell     lONBCH 

Mr  IMexhtent  maMV  of  thiM»r  people 
•'Uftereil  nvue  Bilevt>u»ily  th«i\  thuir  who 
\M  le  Ainrrleati  rlllwenn  at  the  timr 

Ml  .milNM'lX^N  Mr  IMrMdrtd  will 
the  MeOrttor  yield  ' 

Ml     ixiUOI.AH      I   yield 

Nti  .lOHNMTtm  I  do  not  hellevfMhr 
Ni  nnior  from  Illlnoln  rrwllden  that  If  hl« 
nmeiidmiMd  wrrr  aeeeplnd.  It  would  kill 
the  r»ouMulmrnt  already  agrrrd  to,  No 
other  amnndmriU  could  be  ofTrrrd  The 
Hrimtor  mufd  offer  a  substitute  for  the 
eniiie  bill  P\)r  that  reason  we  rliml- 
niited  nil  nmendments.  but  will  take 
thriM  up  later  I  thouHht  the  Senate 
oiuht  to  be  informed  of  that  situation. 

Mr  lX^U(Jlj\H  I  thank  the  Senatoi 
from  South   Carolina 

Mr  JOHNSTON  I  do  not  believe  the 
S(>nat()r  intended  to  do  that, 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  certainly  did  not 
I  mean  to  add  the  provision  to  the  bill. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Several  Senators 
liave  amendments.  I  wUlied  to  accept 
the  Senator's  amendment.  The  only 
rea.soti  I  i)roc'>eded  in  that  manner  wos 
);i  i;di  !■  not  to  kill  the  amendment  thoi 
the  Senate  had  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  appreciate  the 
.slatemrnt  of  the  Senator  fi-om  South 
Carolina.  That  was  certainly  not  my 
ptnpose.  It  Is  characteristically  frank 
of  him  that  he  should  state  what  he  be- 
lieves Uie  effect  would  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  the 
amendment  changed  so  as  to  have  It 
stated  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill  as 
amended. 
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Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent will  the  Senator  vield? 
Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  shall  vote 
against  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  an  entirely  different 
reason  But  I  would  not  deny  the  right 
of  the  Senator  to  have  his  amendment 
considered  on  its  merits  I  shall  speak 
against  the  amendment  As  I  am  speak- 
ing, if  the  Senator  would  like  to  check 
with  the  clerk  in  order  to  arrange  for  a 
modification  of  his  amendment  ,so  as  to 
carry  out  his  purpose  and  intention,  he 
may  do  so 

I  believe  another  Senator  would  like 
to  have  the  Senator  from  Illinois  vield 
Mr.    HART      Mr    President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  yield 
Mr  HART  Mr  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened with  attention  to  the  statement 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  As 
the  Senator  has  indicated,  we  fee!  very 
deeply  tliat  the  approach  su^'^;e.'■ted 
would  Increase  the  quota  in  the  bill  On 
the  grounds  outlined.  thouKh  briefly  vet 
very  dramatically,  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  the  amendment  has  been  shown 
to  have  k-reat  merit,  ond  I  hoy^  th.e  Sen- 
ate will  at'ree  lo  it 

Mr  LONC]  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent I  have  alwfty,s  admired  and  api)re- 
cloted  the  very  abh  and  diNtliiKUished 
Senator  from  lUlnnln  for  hi.s  pi  eat  heart 
'lut  sympathy  for  unfoitunale  people 
Mv  admiration  for  him  (win  not  been 
(liininuhed  at  all  h.\  leanon  of  hl^  ofTei 
of  Ihf  ameniUnenI  In  maii\  ie.««p«<«'lx 
U  has  inerrtthiMl  The  Miimno  hai  ah 
ways  had  uieat  »vm  paths  fm  ihuHr  \sho 
ha\r  hfrn  \Uiimi#ed  l)V  Na^i  hnilalllv 
in  Woild  VVal    II 

t'l>rn|  tuiialelv  I  iiui^l  i.ppiis,-  Ihr 
>mi  nilmeiil  II  '.hiuilil  III  leiri  led  If 
ihe  lUnelulmt  Id  i«  iu<HM>d  lo  we  shall 
hn\i  to  ueeipl  olhei  ainendineiiln  of  a 
Minilni  natuie  Imu  h  oln  of  them  would 
h'llow  Ihe  pilnelple  Ihal  eaeh  iinllon 
hinild  look  after  it.i  own 

Pel  haps  the  Henaloi  know,"  thai  oui 
Nation  U«ed  lt,>  influeliee  !o  make  On  • 
many  aHiee  to  lelmhuise  the  Jewish  im- 

inikMnni.-.  to  Israel  foi  the  teinhle  mumI- 
lirc.  thry  wrie  romp'Mled  to  undriuo  liy 
ihi-  Nii/is  My  best  reeollrrtloii  is  thai 
-  '  .imount  of  money  Oeimany  aureed 
'"  lepiiy  to  Its  former  Jewish-German 
eili/eiLs  excr(>d,s  $r)00  million  Tliat  In 
almo.vt  twice  as  much  as  oui  whole  war 
claim.s  fund  for  American  citizens. 

Germany  agreed  to  look  after  German 
citi/ens  who  were  injured  during  the 
war  She  has  done  u  better  job  In  that 
respect  than  we  have  for  our  cilU-ens 
riie  .same  i.s  true  of  all  our  allies  Their 
poor  citizens  have  not  been  walling  17 
years  lo  net  the  first  dollar  they  should 
be  paid.  Germany  is  paying  off  such  in- 
jured citizens  now  Even  those  who  have 
moved  to  Israel  are  belnB  paid  to  the 
tune  of  $500  million 

We  have  a  claims  fund  of  $50  million 
with  immediate  prospects  of  another  $50 
niillion.  We  have  voted  to  sell  General 
Aniline.  If  that  measure  prevails,  we 
shall  have  about  $280  million  available 
for  $1  billion  worth  of  claims.  As  it 
stands  now.  If  that  amount  is  averaged 


out,  American  claimants  will  receive 
20  cents  on  the  dollar.  If  the  Senate 
should  agree  to  the  amendment,  the 
same  principle  would  apply  to  other  so- 
called  late  citizens,  and  it  would  mean 
that  all  the  people  who  came  over  here 
as  victims  of  Nazi  persecution  would  be 
compensated  on  the  basis  that  they  are 
American  citizens  American  citizens  to 
whom  we  owe  an  obligation — families  of 
those  who  lost  their  lives,  and  those  w  ho 
sacrificed  for  our  country  to  win  the 
war  for  us — will  wind  up  getting  only 
1  cent  on  the  dollar  That  will  be  the 
result  by  the  time  we  shall  have  diluted 
the  fund  by  including  everybody  to 
whom  we  owe  no  obliuation  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  those  to  whom  we  do  owe  some 
obligation. 

I  am  a  .ereat  admirer  of  the  German 
nation  That  nation  has  ri.sen  and  re- 
stored Itself  to  a  position  of  prosperity 
never  before  enjoyed  in  iLs  history 
They  have  done  so  more  rapidly  follow- 
ing! a  war  than  any  other  nation  with 
the  po.ssible  exception  of  Japan  We 
I'ave  them  our  money  to  do  that.  Our 
money  helped  rebuild  their  country 
Those  people,  under  our  lupuu'.  have 
undertaken  to  provide  for  those  who 
suffered  damage  m  Germany  Oui 
allies  have  undertaken  to  provide  for 
those  people 

We  do  not  need  to  ask  Oeimans  lo  pio- 
vide    for    former    eitlifens       Tliex'    have 
done  a  better  jol)  tlian  we  hw\e      We  do 
not  need  Kreneh  help  U\  provide  foi  foi - 
mer  nm-Mle\ed  eitum.s       Thev  have  done 
a  much  bedel  Job  than  we  have      Wi  do 
not  nee<|  the  help  of  llal.N  to  pio\utr  foi 
fotmer  rilii^enn      "I'hiv   ha\i-  done  a  l«  I 
lei    lob  ihaii  We  ha\e      When   oh    when 
w  ill  w  e  do  !«omelhinM  foi  out  o^v  n  people" 
When    will    we    ywv    »uiVIVoii.    and    the 
families    of    Ihtwe    who    hm(    tlieli     li\es 
an\  Ihiiui  but  mri  eh  I  eelit  on  the  dollni  " 
My  dihilinr'   the  fund  thioneh   the  late 
elll^en  nliu-ndinen      »omi^  of  Ihe  deseiN- 
ini'    pi-ople  eo\|ld   leeovei    no  tlioir   than 
$'.'  or   III      1  do  not   know   whethei    iJir 
amei\dmr'nl  of  Ihe  Menaloi   fmin  Illinois 
wiuild    do   that     but    the   ."no-enllrd    late- 
eitl/eii   amendment    wmild   provide   tint 
\M'     should     undeilake     to     romp^'U^atr 
people  who  Were  cltl/ens  of  Gt  imany  fot 
the  war   damaKe  thry   sufTrred   In  Ger- 
many when   they  were  cltl/ens  of  Oei- 
many     If  svich  n  citizen  were  one  of  the 
poor    pitiful  Jews  who  were  prosecuted 
end   wi>nt   from   Germany   to  Israel    he 
would  be  entitled  to  recover  acalnst  Ger- 
many  flist      After   Oeimajiy   hart    paid 
off  his  claims,  he  minht  then  take  out 
US    citizenshii),  ond  he  would   be  en- 
titled to  recover  aKamst  Germany  aKam 
out  of  our  war   claims.     He  would    re- 
cover twice 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  yield  to 
my  distinguished  friend. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Under  this  amend- 
ment, only  citizens  of  nations  allied  with 
the  United  States  against  the  Axis  forces 
would  benefit.  Also,  is  the  Senator 
aware  that  one  of  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  fi-om 
Michigan  IMr.  HartI  and  I  have  spon- 
sored is  that  there  can  be  no  double 


claims'  If  any  recoveiT  has  been  ob- 
tained from  any  other  government,  that 
would  replace  any  recovery  which  other- 
wise  could    be    obtained    here     So   the 

argument  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
does  not  hold  at  all, 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  that 
connection  perhaps  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  would  be  willing  to  accept  an 
amendment  based  upon  the  prmciple 
that  such  claimants  would  be  given  a 
priority  behind  Americans.  But  I  would 
not  be  willine  to  write  the  law  so  that 
Americans  who  had  lost  even-^thlng  they 
had  could  receive  only  1  cent  on  the 
dollar  as  a  ;  esult  of  a  provision  for  people 
who  were  not  citizens  of  our  country. 
The  bill  is  one  designed  to  take  care  of 
those  to  whom  we  have  legal  and  treaty 
oblieations 

To  dilute  the  fund,  as  we  did  the 
Czech  claims  fund,  down  to  a  point  at 
which  American  citizens  received  only 
a  pittanc(  for  their  loss  when  they  were 
cntirlert  to  full  recovery  is  something  I 
would  not  support 

The  Senator  has  offered  an  amend- 
ment Hint  would  look  after  people  with 
respect  to  whom  we  hove  no  obligation. 
It  wdiiifi  l)c  (lone  at  the  expense  of  those 
lo  wiioMi  \u  iin\{'  both  a  lewal  anri  a 
moiHl    oblU'Htion    under    our    lawn    and 

t  I  eHties 

Mr  Ixil'Gl.AS  Mr  Prehident,  will 
the  Seohtor  yield  further? 

Ml    LONG  of  Louisionn     I  yield 

Ml  l>ol!GI..^H  Is  H  not  probable 
Ihut  im  the  baftis  of  the  total  amount  of 
iifiiiinired  einiins  in  eompaii»»(ui  with 
Ihe  tuiui  ( irtiiiinniA  Would  be  paid  ap. 
PioMinntrls    4(1  cent*   on    the   dollwi" 

Ml  l  (  ^Ntl  of  |,tiuikinhA  Ml  J'ie»i. 
deoi  ho  mil  Knows  how  nuny  elniinn 
wiuihl  be  humrhl  in  l»ut  Wr  air  alrltrd 
lo  iMieei  inoii  than  |l  billion  of  elainm 
abends  htalM»l  n  elwUns  fund  of  abo\it 
y:W\  million  ai  the  most 

Ml  tn«l'(tl,AM  With 
Millini'  fioin  Ihe  (»enei  at 
action     it    would    be    molt 

Ml  LONG  of  Uniisloiin  No  with 
(bneial  Aniline  it  mifht  br  soniewhrir 
between  fi^  atui  IllOO  million  Hut  sx  e 
are  lalkliu,-  about  $1  billion  m  claim.s 
now  If  IheSeniitr  awres^  to  the  omrnd- 
mrnt  of  Ihr  SetuUoivTrom  Illinois  aii- 
othiM  lunendmeiit  will  be  offeiTd  by  ttie 
Senalois  from  New  York  IMr  Javitr 
and  Mr  KrATiNc.  ,  which  will  provide 
that  wi'  will  look  after  all  late  cltl/en.s 

A;,  a  practical  matter,  by  the  tune  wr 
start  taking  m  oui  late  citizens  we  shall 
have  to  take  care  of  all  of  tJiem  We 
shall  have  set  a  precedrnt.  I  am  not 
willink;  to  set  such  a  precedent  It  is 
unfair  and  not  rlRht  I  am  willing  to 
say  that  when  we  take  core  of  Ameri- 
cans who  ha\e  the  best  claims,  if  we 
can  find  more  money 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Tho.<te  people  are 
now  a,s  much  Americans  as  anyone  else 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  his- 
toric test  is  and  always  has  been. 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  "Were  you  an 
American  at  the  time  the  property  was 
taken'" 

Mr.     MANSFIELD.      Mr.     President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,    I  yield. 


f 


the  funds  ti- 
AniiiMr  tinni«> 
than  that 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  what  I 
WM  getUnf  at.  Are  these  late  Amerl- 
oant,  10  called,  in  many  Instanoea.  for- 
mer enemy  allena  whoae  property  had 
been  conflaoated  by  our  Oovernment  by 
reaaon  of  the  fact  that  they  were  allena, 
and  now  that  they  have  become  Ameri- 
can oltliena.  they  have  beoome  eligible 
for  the  dlatrlbutlon  of  such  property, 
which  haa  accumulated  over  the  years? 

Ut.  LONO  Of  Louisiana,  Not  under 
the  proposed  Douglaa  amendment:  but 
if  the  Senate  agreea  to  the  amendment, 
the  principle  will  require  the  Oovern- 
ment to  do  the  same  thing  for  others, 
with  the  result  that  there  will  be  so 
many  olaima  that  those  to  whon\  our 
Oovernment  owes  a  legal  and  mor^l  ob- 
ligation may  not  be  provided  fur  or  may 
be  provided  for  In  small  svim. 

If  such  a  peratm  were  a  Csoch  oltliioi\ 
and  his  properly  were  tnken  while  ho 
was  a  CMech  citlsen,  the  Cuech  (lovrrn- 
msnt  has  an  obllgnUnn.  If  he  wor<i  m 
Oerman  climeM.  the  Oormwu  Oovern- 
mrnt  has  nii  obllunUon.  If  he  WfiD  a 
Pi-enoh  clU«en.  the  FifncJj  Oovfrumciit 
haa  an  obllgaUon  ThMC  Oovornments 
have  done  muc)i  better  fur  Uiclr  citliirns 
than  wc  have  bt-cn  in  piovldlntf  for  our 
own. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  Does  not  the  Spna- 
tor  know  that  the  former  PolUh  and 
YuKoslav  nationals  who  were  Imprisoned 
or  placed  In  concentration  camps  suf- 
fered much  more,  in  many  cases,  than 
American  citizens  or  corporations  suf- 
fered, but  that  tlie  Polish  and  Yugoslav 
nationals  cannot  recover  from  countries 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  that  they 
are  barred  from  making  any  recovery? 
They  have  at  present  no  legal  claims. 
So  far  as  my  amendment  is  concerned, 
it  would  Increase  the  total  number  of 
claims  by  not  much  more  than  4  per- 
cent. The  Senator  has  said  that  the 
amendment  would  bring  about  a  dilu- 
tion. 

If  it  is  a  dilution,  it  is  not  more  than 
an  8-percent  dilution  of  the  amount 
claimed.  However,  it  would  permit  tak- 
ing care  of  these  citizens,  and  it  would 
provide  a  degree  of  equal  justice.  These 
people  struggled  against  the  Nazis,  and 
that  struggle  was  not  waged  solely  by 
people  who  were  at  that  time  American 
citizens;  it  was  waged  by  the  free  world. 
Next  to  the  Jews,  the  people  who  suf- 
fered worst  were  the  Polish  and  Yugo- 
slav nationals  who  fought  the  Nazis  as 
the  Nazis  swept  over  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia, but  who  have  since  come  to  the 
United  States  and  have  become  law- 
abiding  citizens. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  ask 
my  friend  in  what  order  of  preference  he 
would  propose  to  deal  with  these  people? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     On  equal  terms. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  With  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  lost  their  lives? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  With  American 
claims,  because,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
there  are  American  corporations  which 
are  making  claims  for  property  which 
was  taken  over  during  wartime.  I  cer- 
tainly think  that  people  who  suffered  in 
concentration  camps  have  an  equal  and 
indeed  probably  a  superior  claim  to  the 
claim  of  an  American  corporation  which 
merely  suffered  a  loss  of  property. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Not  a^'tiinst 
ua. 

Mr.  DOUOLA6.  It  was  against  the 
Nazis.  Aa  long  as  it  was  against  U)e 
Naals,  it  was  for  us. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana  I  a&k  the 
Senator  to  consider  what  wc  have  done 
Our  Nation  haa  renounced  uU  claims  for 
reparations  against  Oermuny.  We  u.scd 
our  influence  to  have  Franor  ri'nuuncf 
its  claims  for  repurHtlujw  Wo  used  our 
influence  to  keep  Belnlum  from  claim ui« 
rrparallona.  The  «amo  ihintj  \vu.s  liuc 
of  Holland  und  Norway  We  Navod  the 
Ocrmai^ji  muny  biUlun.s  of  dolUu.s  Wc 
used  our  InfluciK'o  on  iht>  Ortru.ui  cidv- 
crnrntcnl  to  huvo  it  ttKie*'  to  take  cuif  uf 
foruirr  Orrmun  ouiaru,-*  Jt-wihl;  nuun- 
lv~  who  wort"  pcrsriMiit'il  uiuln  lluln 
On  many  nurrcd  to  pa.v  inoic  thivn  $MM) 
million  lo  Urtti'liU'^  whuuv  Now  an  ifToi  i 
Is  made  to  provide  f>u'  pcoplr  io\uud 

whom  wo  owo  no  oliltuitluu)  l  Know 
Moinr  of  iJitMto  i»r>opU'  I  \\i\\v  u  miv 
Kood  porMonttl  fiU-nd,  u  ymiiu;  man  a  ho 
got  out  with  hlfi  fwrniLv  lie  ^•.l>l  out  mi'.i 
it\  time.  Now  ho  \n  n  nulhonuuo  in 
America  The  blHUCKSt  favor  ur  did  for 
hhn  waa  to  take  him  into  thi.n  country. 
By  paying  a  war  claim  lo  proplr  who 
wcrr  porscculod  in  prcfcn-nci*  to  i)ay- 
ing  our  own  people,  we  would  be  dolnn 
more  than  we  owe  {o  tho-'-o  people 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  point  out  Uiat  my 
amendment  Is  confined  to  those  w  ho  were 
physically  prisoners  of  war  or  inmates 
of  concentration  camps.  It  Is  a  restricted 
group.  It  does  not  apply  to  those  who 
fled  from  Nazi  Germany,  although  I 
shall  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  which  will  sub- 
sequently be  offered.  At  the  moment,  my 
amendment  is  confined  to  those  who  suf- 
fered physically  moie  than  any  other 
group,  because  the  Nazis  treated  the 
prisoners  of  war  abominably,  as  we  know, 
and  they  treated  the  pt^Dple  in  concen- 
tration camps  abominably.  They  were 
determined  to  exterminate  the  Jews,  and 
they  were  determined  to  kill  off  the 
leaders  in  Poland.  The  atrocities  that 
the  Nazis  committed  upon  tlie  Poles  were 
as  bad  as  those  they  committed  upon 
the  people  they  confined  at  Dachau  and 
in  other  concentration  camps.  That 
situation  has  not  been  given  as  much 
publicity  as  others,  but  it  was  certainly 
as  bad. 

Should  not  these  properties  be  used 
to  compensate  people  who  are  now 
American  citizens,  at  least  in  part  for 
some  of  the  losses  which  they  suffered? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  German 
Government  owes  those  people  an  obli- 
gation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  know  that  the 
German  Government  will  never  do  that. 
The  German  Government  will  never  pay 

them. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  U.S. 
Government  has  succeeded  in  persuadiiig 
them  to  pay  more  than  $500  million  to 
people  who  left  Germany.  That  is  a 
great  deal  more  than  American  citizens 
have  been  paid.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  would  be  willing  to  vote  for  an 
appropriation  to  do  it,  and  I  would  be 
willing  to  take  the  Senators  amendment 
if  he  offered  to  give  these  people  less 
priority  than  is  given  to  American  citi- 


zens. To  put  them  ahead  of  Americans, 
and  to  take  away  a  claim  from  Ameri- 
cans who  lost  their  Uvea  la  something  I 
caimot  go  along  with, 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  American  cor- 
poratlotvt  suffered  property  losses,  and 
compared  to  those  losses  I  believe  that 
n  prisoner  of  war  or  a  prisoner  In  a  Nazi 
concentration  rampauflfered  more  griev- 
ous harm  timi^  a  corporation  suffered 
lhrou^!h  \\»  lo-sa  of  physical  properly, 

Mr  1/ONG  of  Loul.slana.  What  are 
we  Kouu;  lo  do  about  the  poor  people 
who  have  left  Comnjunlst  China? 

Mr  IXHKII.A.S  China  has  nothing 
to  do  with  It  "The  flowers  Utat  bl(H)m 
111  ihe  Npiinti.  tru  la.  havr  nothing  lu  do 
w  ith  lh«'  ewfto  ' 

Mr  l.()N<»  of  l.oiii.Mnna.  It  la  the 
^alne  luuiiiein  Wi>  mUihl  as  well  take 
lai"'  i>f  everyone  who  Im  In  Hung  Kunu 
and  who  ha«  fled  fluin  Hed  Chlt\a 

Mr  IK)UUI.AH  They  ttte  nol  Ainnl. 
can  eitiAenn  at  this  time 

Mr  I,()Nl>  of  U)ul»»laiia  We  Imvo 
l.'Ui  hi  the  ChlnoKo  Communl^l  to  a 
.Nii\iidRUIl  in  Kotra  Wp  could  say  Ihat 
Km)  million  or  pnliaiw  even  tho  whole 
r)(u)  miliion  Chljiosr  can  come  lo  America 
aiul  we  will  provide  them  110.000  or 
$inn  000  oiuh  at  the  expen.'.e  of  Ainerlrnti 
(.  .  .1.     who  sulTciTd  B.s  a  n'sull  of  the 

Will 

Mr.  DOUGI^S  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  carlcatunng  the  Mluation. 
The  people  In  Hong  Konn  are  not  Ameri- 
can citizens.  As  I  understand  the  Im- 
migration laws,  not  more  than  100  Chi- 
nese may  be  admilled  Into  this  country 
in  each  year.  I  do  not  believe  there  are 
any  claims  from  Chinese.  My  amend- 
ment IS  restricted  to  people  who  suf- 
fered 111  Nazi  prison  camps  and  in  con- 
centration camps  and  who  came  clo.se 
to  dymg  from  the  tortures  inflicted  upon 
them  by  the  Nazis,  but  who  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  after  they  were  freed,  came 
to  the  United  States.  We  have  taken 
German  property,  and  very  properly  so. 
and  we  will  use  it  to  compensate  Ameri- 
can citizens.  Tlae  Senator  would  draw 
a  distinction  between  those  who  were 
American  citizens  when  they  were  im- 
prisoned and  those  who  have  subse- 
quently become  American  citizens.  The 
principle  of  citizenship  is  however  all 
inclusive. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  the  floor,  and  I  would  like 
to  respond  to  the  Senator.  I  will  draw 
a  completely  mfallible  analogy.  Let  us 
assume  that  in  Korea,  when  we  were 
fighting  the  Cinnese  Communists,  they 
killed  some  of  our  people,  and  let  us  as- 
sume, further,  that  a  httle  lady  over 
there  lost  her  dress  shop,  which  was 
taken  by  the  Chmese  Communists.  So 
we  seized  some  properly  that  belonged 
to  the  Red  Chinese  over  here,  just  as  we 
did  in  the  case  of  Czechoslovakia.  The 
Chmese  Government  had  some  money 
over  here,  and  we  seized  it.  Then  wc 
undertook  to  provide  for  Americans  who 
lost  their  property.  We  did  it  with  that 
money.  Are  we  expected  to  provide  for 
everyone  of  the  Communist  refugees  who 
were  put  in  jail?  Would  we  have  to  take 
care  of  all  of  tho.se  people  in  order  to 
take  care  of  the  little  woman  whose  dress 
shop  was  taken  away?     If  so.  there  would 
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not  be  enouRh  money  In  America,  und 
not  enough  Bold  in  Fort  Knox  to  take 
cnre  of  them  If  we  sre  IrylnR  to  do 
that,  by  takliiK'  care  of  a  vast  number 
of  late  cUlfen!^,  we  would  be  purwuing  a 
policy  of  a  man  on  lop  of  a  building 
throwing  his  money  down  for  the  pass- 
ornby  to  iHek  up  and  then  havlnK  that 
man  go  home  without  enough  money  to 
tnke  care  of  his  children  The  Oerman 
Government  undertook  to  look  after 
their  own  j)eople  Tliey  took  care  of 
lho."»«»  i)rople  who  were  Oerman  cHiaens, 
and  they  have  done  that  to  the  tune  of 
hundreds  of  mlllionN  of  dollars 

There  Is  a  great  difference  brtween 
the  Adenauer  novernmeni  and  the  Hitler 
government  The  Adinaurr  gii\t«rnment 
iR  doing  much  better  by  itj«  people  than 
we  are  doing  by  oins  U  U  ea^v  to  «ive 
awttv  our  money  in  foreiKUeri*,  bui  lo 
net  a  liiile  mnnrv  for  Americans  who 
hnvi"  waltett  foi  17  year*,  and  In  wome 
enses  40  yeRin,  before  they  run  uel  5 
eeiil*  I*  It  neeeM«rv  tt)  nhajT  the  benentu 
with  the  peoplr  who  aiT  nol  Amrileann'' 
Mr  KMATHKHH  Mr  t'rpj^ldenl,  will 
the  MiMiator  from  Louisiana  yield' 
Mr  U,lN(.l  of  Loui.MRiin  I  yield 
Mr  SMATHFlUa  I.s  it  ixxwiblr  under 
the  proposal  of  the  Sensior  fi-om  Illi- 
nois that  a  foreign  citizen  could  be  reim- 
bursed by  the  German  Oovernment  while 
he  is  in  Ocrmany,  and  then  could  come 
to  the  United  States,  get  late  citizenship, 
and  be  rclmbui-srd  twice:' 

Mr.  LONOof  Loui.^iana.  It  could  hap- 
pen, even  though  tiie  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois might  try  to  prevent  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  My  amendment 
would  prevent  it. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  is  a  good  lawyer.  He  knows 
it  IS  hard  to  get  evidence  in  a  foreigm 
country.  Suppose  a  person  recovered  in 
Israel  and  then  files  to  rt^cover  in  the 
United  States.  We  do  not  have  any  proc- 
ess by  which  to  subpena  records  from 
L^rael.  Of  course,  we  have  a  State  De- 
partment, but  Israel  does  not  have  lo 
provide  us  with  that  information. 

P\rrthermore.  if  we  accept  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  we 
must  accept  the  principle  that  anybody 
who  is  an  American  citizen  now  is  en- 
titled to  shaie.  side  by  side,  with  a  per- 
son who  was  an  American  citizen  when 
he  lost  his  property. 

International  law  operates  in  this  way: 
If  one  were  a  citizen  of  this  country  at 
the  time  he  lost  his  property,  this  country 
owes  him  an  obhgation  to  recover  the 
property.  But  if  he  were  a  citizen  of 
Germany  when  he  lost  his  property,  Ger- 
many owes  him  a  duty  to  recover  his 
properly.  If  he  were  a  citizen  of  France, 
France  owes  him  that  duty. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  was  the 
agreement  we  entered  into,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  agree- 
ment was  that  Germany  would  reim- 
burse Germans  for  their  war  damage, 
while  the  United  States  would  reimburse 
Americans  for  our  war  damage.  We 
agreed  not  to  claim  any  war  reparations 
from  Germany.  We  said  we  would  ti-y 
to  look  after  our  own  people. 

Mr.   DOUGLAS.     Mr.   President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 


Mr  DOUGLAS.  TJ^e  Senator  from 
lyjulsiana  is  becoming  worked  up.  Our 
amendment  has  nothing  to  rto  with  per- 
sons who  were  Oerman  nationals  at 
any  time;  it  deala  primarily  with  those 
who  were  Poles  and  Yugoslavs  and  were 
caplui-ed  by  the  Axis  forces,  and  who,  if 
they  were  members  of  the  mibtary 
force.s,  were  placed  in  prison  camjis,  If 
they  were  clvlhana,  Uiey  were  placed  In 
concentration  campa.  and  many  lo.st 
their  lives  through  starvation.  Our  pi-o- 
lK)sal  seek.H  to  reimburse  those  people 
or  their  heir.s,  1  think  they  aj-e  on  an 
(^quality  with  American  corporations 
whk'h  are  bU>odle«a  beinya,  and  which 
merely  sufTerrd  some  oonflscaUon  of 
pixn>eriy  I  think  they  ait?  on  an  ecjualitv 
with  Hiandaj-d  Oil.  Oeneral  Klecirie  or 
l>u  l»om,  or  the  other  eunu>anies 

Mr  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  would  Ix 
wiUinu  to  put  them  alongside  of  General 
KliTtnc  and  Du  IHjnl,  but  1  do  noi  eare 
to  put  thrm  alongside  Amerioaiis  who 
wriT  killed  m  the  war 

Mr  lX)UOlJk«  The  Senator  Is  nut- 
ilnis  Amei  leans  in  an  inferior  iKvsiiion  at 
the  b(Uiom  of  the  list.  The  volume  of 
clrtlmn  Is  so  latire  thai  If  they  aiT  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list,  Uiey  ai-e  out  of  luck 

Mr  LONO  of  Louisiana,  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  dors 
not  even  rcKjuire  that  n  person  be  an 
American  citizen. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  An  American  na- 
tional 

Mr  LONO  of  Louisiana.  An  Amer- 
ican national.  He  pror>oscs  to  give  them 
the  money  of  American  citizens  to  whom 
we  owe  a  legal  obligation.  We  signed 
a   treaty. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  a  good  lawyer.  He  knows 
that  "national"  includes,  so  far  as  people 
are  concerned,  two  classes:  First,  those 
who  are  already  citizens;  second,  those 
who  have  applied  for  citizenship,  who  are 
really  citizens,  but  for  whom  the  papers 
have  not  finally  come  through.  There  is 
verj-  little  difference  between  nationals 
and  citizens. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Ger- 
man Government  ought  to  do  something; 
for  those  people. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  we  know  that 
the  German  Government  will  not  do  it. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  not  our 
obligation:  it  Is  their  obligation.  When 
we  took  those  people  into  our  country, 
we  did  more  than  we  do  for  most  folks. 
It  Is  a  magnificant  privilege  and  oppor- 
tunity to  be  an  American  citizen. 

This  proposal  would  be  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  people  who  tu-e  Ajnericans.  The 
Attorney  General  promised  that  he 
would  take  over  their  assets  and  look 
after  them.  Now  it  is  proposed  to  take 
in  all  those  who  were  persecuted  and 
put  in  concentration  camps.  Ir^tead 
of  an  American  getting  two  bits,  he  will 
not  even  get  5  cents. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  At  this  time  they  are 
aU  Americans. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  There  is  a 
rule  or  precedent  of  International  law — 
and  I  have  sometimes  tried  to  oppose 
the  rule:  but  that  is  the  way  the  War 
Claims  Commission  reviaed  it — with  re- 
spect to  the  determinatitxi  of  whether 
this  Nation  owes  a  person  something 


on  a  claim  against  a  foreigrn  nation.  It 
deptnds  on  whether  the  person  was  a 
citia(>n  of  Uie  Nation  when  the  Oovern- 
ment took  over  the  property.  If  he  were 
a  citlsen  of  that  naUon,  that  natioo  ov.  es 
it  to  him 

We  have  n  precedent  1  would  be  will- 
ing to  follow,  and  I  am  not  going  to  go 
furth(>r  than  Uial. 

We  ."ihould  not  pay  out  more  mont  y 
Uian  1«  needed  to  pay  foreign  clalm.s.  Lei 
the  foreign  govarnmenta  put  up  more 
money  to  uke  care  of  the  people  they 
damaged  and  whose  Uvea  they  took 

After  we  pay  off  nil  our  people  In  full, 
and  then  find  that  we  atill  have  moi-e 
money  we  should  provide  for  the  law  i 
Amenean  f^iiiaens  whoae  property  was 
t^ken  1  wtnild  pay  it  only  it  we  have 
the  money  wilh  which  to  |»ay  it.  That 
would  be  fmi  1  would  be  wiUiiu:  to  do 
that  Hut  I  would  nol  tavoi  the  pt  met- 
pie  of  i,rtkinB  fitwi  Americans  who  foviuhi 
t<»  Mve  this  counti'y, 

Miuiy  pej*i«ons  svifTeriHl  In  a  coneen« 
Iralion  camp  but  ma.vbe  thone  pwn>lp 
should  have  done  moit»  to  try  l^i  keep 
Mitler  from  coming  to  powrr  We  have 
penali/ed  Americans  In  order  to  aid 
others 

A  $5  lillllon  fon^lgn  aid  pronram  l.n 
coming  along  soon  now  to  give  aid  to 
foiTlKners  When  will  we  ever  do  some- 
thln;;  for  our  own  people? 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
.Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  an  amendment 
which  relates  to  the  bill  itself,  insofar 
as  Its  terms  are  concerned,  which  seeks 
to  qualify  also  those  who  become  citizens 
or  i:ationals  at  a  later  date. 

I  think  the  real  problem  is  that  it  is 
unnecessan,'  to  overstate  the  case  on  the 
part  of  either  of  us.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  people  who  are  now  nationals  are 
Americarus.  In  many  cases — and  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  agree 
with  me.  t)ecause  it  is  noncontroversial, 
that  they  are  Americans,  above  and 
beyond  the  fact  that  they  \nx>uld  get 
anything  from  the  bill,  beyond  anything 
in  their  hves.  Therefore,  I  think  it  is 
rather  unhappy  to  argue  the  case  on  the 
basis  of  their  not  being  Americans.  I 
do  not  believe  the  Senator,  unless  he  was 
tr%-ing  to  make  a  point,  would  maintain 
that  they  are  not.  They  are  proud  to  be 
Americans,  and  we  are  proud  to  have 
them  as  Americans. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the 
amendment  as  to  late  citizen.«;hi;5  is 
agreed  to,  I  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
require  the  Federal  Grovernment  to  remi- 
burse  me  for  what  General  Banks"  army 
did  when  they  marched  down  through 
Louisiana  and  took  all  the  cattle  and 
livestock  cff  my  ancestors'  farm,  leaving 
the  family  nothing  to  live  on.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  not  paid  us  5  cents  for  that. 
We  have  been  American  citizens  aU  that 
time — against  our  will.  We  did  not  ask 
to  be  Americans.  My  poor  old  grand- 
mother had  to  go  and  live  with  her  rel.i- 
tives  up  North. 

Now  it  is  proposed  to  try  to  take  some- 
thing from  us  to  give  to  people  whom 
Hitler  brutaliised.  I  think  the  folks  who 
were  brutalized  by  the  U.S.  Ooremment 
are  the  ones  who  are  entitled  lo  claims 
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under  the  agreements.  When  they  have 
been  taken  care  of,  then,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  if  some  additional  money  can 
be  found,  I  would  be  willing  to  vote  for 
an  appropriation  to  look  after  people 
who  were  not  citizens  when  all  this 
occurred. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Tlie  Senator  from 
Louisiana  knows  that  I  am  very  fond 
of  him.  We  have  been  friends  for  many 
years.  He  is  a  great  American.  But  I 
do  not  like  t"v  have  him  comparing  the 
Union  Annies  with  Adolf  Hitlera  armies. 
The  North  fought  to  set  men  free  and 
not  to  enslave  them.  I  think  he  ought 
to  strike  that  comment  from  the  Record. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  was  merely 
comparing  claims,  not  armies.  General 
Banks'  trooips  did  not  leave  us  much. 
If  the  Senator  thinks  that  Banks'  army 
left  us  much  in  the  Bayou  La  Pourche 
area,  he  is  wrong.  And  we  have  not 
received  5  cents  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. We  were  taxed  to  pay  for  the 
pensions  of  Yankee  war  veterans,  but 
not  a  nickel  went  to  the  Confederates. 
We  have  not  got  a  nickel  back  Now 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  wants  to  re- 
quire the  Federal  Government  to  help 
people  whom  Hitler  persecuted  If  we 
do  that,  then  we  ought  to  reimburse  all 
those  who  have  been  persecuted  by  the 
Chinese  Communists,  all  those  who  have 
been  persecuted  by  Stalin,  all  those  who 
have  been  persecuted  by  Khrushchev. 
Their  numbers  will  exceed  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States.  I  suppose 
eveiT  American  citizen  ought  to  adopt 
three  or  four  foreigners  and  .support 
them. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  not  quarrel  with 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  about  the 
losses  suffered  by  the  Confederates. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  have 
as  much  right  to  relief  a.s  tho.se  now 
under  consideration  have. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  do  not  think  so 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  How  about 
the  Longs?  They  did  not  want  to  fight 
the  Civil  War,  to  begin  with 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  we  are  dealing  here 
with  claims  much  more  current  and  with 
the  statute  applicable  to  this  period  and 
to  this  general  group. 

It  is  a  fact  that  those  m  the  group 
are  Americans;  and  probably  they  value 
their  American  citizenship  even  more 
tiian  they  value  whatever  payments  they 
may  receive  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill. 

In  the  second  place,  I  do  not  think  they 
would  be  defined  as  Germans,  Czechs,  or 
Poles,  in  view  of  what  was  done  to  them 
in  those  countries.  I  do  not  think  the 
argument  has  to  be  stretched  that  far; 
and  I  do  not  think  international  law  is 
applicable  in  this  case,  because  we  made 
a  special  arrangement  in  connection 
with  this  matter — the  Senator  has  al- 
ready referred  to  it — and  thereby  agreed 
to  pay  the  claims,  ourselves.  Under  in- 
ternational law,  the  payment  is  to  be. 
made  by  the  nation  which  did  the' 
wron^js. 

In  discussing  the  matter  of  priorities, 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  ques- 
tion.   It  seems  to  me  that  in  connection 


with  the  matter  of  priorities,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  fMr 
Douglas  1  has  a  rather  special  status. 
So  on  that  basis,  whether  we  decide  for 
or  against  the  amendment.  I  believe  we 
should  at  least  point  out  tliat  these  per- 
sons suffered  grievously  in  one  of  the 
most  awful  holocausts  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

It  IS  a  fact  that  under  the  legislation 
of  the  German  Republic  and  even  under 
the  inadequate  lesisliuon  ol  the  Aus- 
trian Republic,  these  people  have  re- 
ceived nothing  But  they  need  such 
assistance  very  badly.  In  addition, 
some  of  them  are  the  subjects  of  as- 
sistance by  the  Jewish  Survivors  Organ- 
ization, which  has  received  some  repara- 
tions from  Germany  But  many  of  them 
in  this  country  need  help  very  badly. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  to  the  Senator 
that  he  consider  this  subject.  It  may 
well  be  that  we  are  dealing  with  three 
classes  of  persons,  in  addition  to  those 
who  qualify  according  to  what  has  been 
a  tradition  in  connection  with  such  cases 
other  than  the  Italian  ones,  for  which 
provision  was  made,  for  those  who  were 
nonnationals  at  the  time  the  loss  was 
suffered,  and  also  for  those  who  were 
nationals.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
may  be  dealing  with  three  different 
classes 

First,  the  American  citizens  who 
qualify  under  this  bill. 

Second,  those  being  discussed  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas  1 . 
who  IS  moved  by  his  compassion  for  their 
need. 

Third,  those  who  really  should  be  con- 
sidered Americans,  in  view  of  the  exigen- 
cies which  drove  them  out  of  their  home- 
lands and  biought  them  to  be  nationals 
of  the  United  States,  but  who  cannot  get 
any  relief  of  this  .sort  unless  they  fit 
into  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  some  cate- 
gories of  priority,  such  as  have  been  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Senator,  may  be  neces-' 
sary,   in   view   of   the  exigencies  of  the 
situation. 

The  figures  we  obtained  are  that  they 
expect  the  number  of  claims  to  be  some- 
where between  25.000  and  75.000,  and 
the  claims  are  estimated  to  amount  to 
approximately  $300  million. 

It  is  also  learned  from  the  hand  count, 
as  it  is  called,  in  1956»and  1957.  when 
the  claims  were  filed,  showed  that  ap- 
proximately 28,000  per.sons  who  thought 
they  had  claims  were  told  that  they  did 
not  have  any  claim,  and  that  those 
amounted  to  approximately  $214  million. 
Therefore,  these  categories,  which  are 
covered  by  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  iMr  Douglas)  and  by 
my  amendment,  must  be  considerably 
less  than  that. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Under  the  amend- 
ment of  the  junior  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan and  myself,  we  estimate  that  the 
number  will  be  approximately  12,675 
claims,  amounting  to  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately $35,980,000. 

Mr.  JAVITS  The  Senator  from  Il- 
linois IMr  Douglas  I  and  I  wull  discuss 
this  matter;  and  I  suggest  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  consider  dealing 
with  these  claims  on  the  basis  of  some 
scale  of  priorities,  in  order  to  make  bet- 


ter provision  for  those  who  suffered  such 
terrible  persecution  I  submit  that  to 
the  Senator's  sense  of  justice,  in  order 
to  do  equity. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Florida  has  a 
small-business  amendment,  to  put  the 
small -business  claims  ahead  of  those  of 
the  lar^e  businesses  Personally.  I  hope 
he  will  be  successful  in  having  his 
amendment  adopted,  bi'cause  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  has  a 
claim  which  is  large  enough  almost  to 
wipe  out  the  entire  fund;  but  that  cor- 
poration was  in  a  position  to  take  vei-y 
large  lax  deductions  as  a  result  of  the 
loss.  So  It  miKht  be  said  that  that  cor- 
poration has  been  reimbursed  in  large 
measure  by  means  of  the  tax  advantage 
it  achieved.  Assuming  tliat  that  com- 
pany was  in  an  excess-profits  tax 
bracket,  for  example,  it  could  save  m 
taxes  approximately  90  percent  of  its 
losses,  whereas  most  small  businesses 
were  not  in  a  position  to  obtain  any  such 
offset  to  reimburse  them. 

Furthermore,  the  large  insurance  com- 
panies are  entitled  to  sue  under  subroga- 
tion, although  the  risk  they  took  was  a 
good  one;  but  they  were  paid  at  a  good 
rate,  with  the  result  that  they  were  al- 
most fully  reimbursed  for  the  loss  they 
took.  Senators  know  that  there  was 
not  as  much  shipping  damage  as  had 
been  expected.  So  a  big  busine.ss  did  not 
suffer  as  much  as  a  small  business  did 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  I  should  point  out  that  the  amend- 
ment I  intended  to  offer  to  the  bill  was 
studied  by  the  committee  and  was  re- 
ported from  the  committee  I  fear  that 
if  we  try  to  legislate  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  we  shall  get  into  trouble. 
The  amendment  does  give  preference  to 
the  .smaller  claims — tho.se  under  $10.- 
000.  I  refer  to  the  amendment  I  shall 
offer,  which  is  known  as  the  one  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr 
Bush  1 . 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thought 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  was 
opposed  to  anv  pavment  provision  at 
all. 

Mr  JOHNSTON  No;  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  entirely  mistaken.  We 
have  several  amendments  at  the  desk, 
and  we  have  been  a.sking 
brought  up.  They  have 
desk  for  months. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  think  the 
Senator  is  talking  about  the  bill  sup- 
ported by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  i  Mr. 
Bible!. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  one  of 
them. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  would  re- 
turn certain  property  to  former  German 
citizens.  But  I  am  talking  about  a  bill 
to  take  care  of  Americans.  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  such  a  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Oh,  yes;  we  have  a 
bill  of  that  sort,  too. 

I  also  wish  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  in  his  present  argument.  We 
have  had  this  measure  up  time  and  time 
again,  in  an  effort  to  extent  it.  So  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  should  not  per- 
mit anyone  to  lead  him  to  believe  that 
the  present  funds  are  sufficient  to  pay 


that  they  be 
been    at    the 
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off  all  the  present  claims,  much  less  if 
other  claims  and  other  claimants  were 
to  be  added  to  the  list. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS,  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  Just  now  made  a  very  signifi- 
cant statement  when  he  referred  to  the 
losses  of  the  huge  corporations.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  loss  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Co  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  has  the 
largest   claim   of   all — $54  million. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  the  largest 
claim  against  German  property  thus 
seized. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  saying 
that  the  claims  of  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
New  Jersey  and  of  other  large  concerns 
should  have  priority  over  the  claims  of 
American  citizens  who  suffered  the  ri.sk 
of  death,  and  in  many  cases  were  al- 
most starved  to  death  when  tliey  were 
prisoners  in  German  military  prison 
camps  or  German  concentration  camps, 
and  who  now  are  American  citizens?  Ls 
he  saying  that  the  claims  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  should  be  put 
ahead  of  the  claims  of  those  persons? 
I  am  .sure  that  would  not  bt^  in  keeping 
with  the  usual  humane  disposition  of 
the  Senator  from  Louuslana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  are  going  to  have  to  sec  what 
we  can  do  to  get  the  House  to  agree  to 
whatever  the  Senate  does.  I  would  be 
Inclined  to  go  along  with  the  Senator  if 
he  were  willing  to  place  his  priority  im- 
mediately ahead  of  that  of  the  large 
corporations;  but  if  the  House  refused 
to  take  it.  and  was  adamant,  it  Is  my 
feeling  that  we  would  have  to  yield  to 
the  House,  because  the  provisions  in  the 
amendment  have  been  considered  by  the 
House,  and  they  arc  well  understood  by 
the  House.  The  position  taken  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  the  posi- 
tion of  tho.se  on  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate.  The  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  handled  some 
of  these  claims  bills.  We  have  never 
been  willing  to  put  a  priority  for  these 
people  ahead  of  Americans  who  were 
citizens  at  the  lime,  even  ahead  of  cor- 
porations. 

I  can  .see  the  problem  involved  if  we 
took  tlio  amendment,  did  the  best  we 
could  in  trying  to  find  some  way  to  agree 
on  the  priorities  I  mentioned,  and  we 
could  not  get  anywhere  with  the  House. 
I  hope  the  Senator  understands  that  we 
will  have  that  problem  to  contend  with. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  accept  the  amendment  in  more 
precise  technical  fonn.  so  that  if  neces- 
sary, when  we  go  to  conference,  it  will 
give  the  Senate  conferees  room  to  devise 
a  system  of  priorities? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  we  take 
the  amendment,  do  we  have  to  take  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New- 
York,  which  applies  to  75  000  more 
people? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  not  75,000,  That  is 
why  I  gave  the  28.000  estimate.  If  the 
Senator  will  take  the  amendment,  with 
the  order  of  priorities  which  he  discussed, 
to  conference,  I  would  think  ho  would  be 
doing  the  best  he  could. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  draft  his  amendment.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  wants  to  offer  one.  If 
we  can  get  that  one  agreed  to.  by  that 
time  perhaps  the  Senate  from  Illinois 
will  have  his  amendment  drafted. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  have  :t  drafted  now 
I  propose  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  as  amended. 
insert  the  following  new  section,  em- 
bodying the  text  of  what  I  proposed: 

That  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

following  : 

"CLAIMS  or  CITIZENS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

"Sec.  18.  fa)  The  Commission  Is  author- 
ized to  receive  and  to  determine,  according 
to  law,  the  amount  and  validity,  and  provide 
for  the  payment  of  any  claim  filed  by  any 
liidivldual  who,  on  the  dat*  uf  enactment  of 
this  section,  was  a  national  of  the  United 
States,  and — 

■■(1)  who  while  serving  in  the  military. 
naval,  or  air  forces  of  any  government  allied 
or  associated  with  the  United  States  during 
World  War  II,  was  taken  and  held  :ts  a  pris- 
oner of  war  by  any  government  with  which 
the  United  States  was  at  war  during  World 
War  II:  or 

"(2 1  who  while  a  national  of  the  United 
Slate,s  or  of  any  government  allied  or  as- 
sociated with  the  Unlt^  States  during 
World  War  II,  was  imprisoned  contrary  to 
the  standards  established  by  International 
law  in  any  Jail,  prison,  or  concentration 
camp  during  World  War  n  by  any  govern- 
ment with  which  the  United  States  was  at 
war  during  World  War  11: 
for  compensation  for  the  period  during  which 
he  was  no  held  ».%  a  prlBoner  of  war,  or  w;vs 
.so  Imprisoned 

"lb)  Compensation  payable  under  this 
section  sh.'ill  be  payable  In  accordance  with 
the  standards  established  by.  and  at  the 
rates  prescribed  In,  subsection  tb)  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act.  ar.d  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  subsection  id,  of  such  section  6. 

"(c)  The  amount  payable  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  reduced  by  such  sum  as  the 
individual  entitled  to  compensation  under 
this  ."iection  has  received  from  any  govern- 
ment by  reason  of  the  same  detention. 

"id)  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  In- 
dividual ei. titled  to  compensation  under  this 
section,  payment  may  be  made  to  the  per- 
sons specified  in  paragraph  i4j  of  subsection 
(d)   ol  section  6. 

"le)  Cliums  for  benefits  under  this  sec- 
tion must  be  fi,led  within  eighteen  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

"(f)  Any  claim  aliowed  under  this  section 
shall  be  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trea-sury  for  payment  out  of  the  war  claims 
fund  established  by  section  13  of  this  Act 
■■ie)  Any  Individual  who.  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  was  a  national  of 
the  United  States  and  who  would  have  been 
entitled  to  benefits  under  section  4.  5,  15.  or 
16,  of  this  Act  If  he  had  been  a  national  of 
the  United  Stat«s  at  the  time*  required  by 
such  section  or  sections,  shall  be  entitled  to 
benefits  under  s\ich  section  or  sections  for 
periods  with  respect  to  which  he  is  not  en- 
titled to  benefits  under  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 18,  In  the  same  amounts  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  if  he  had  been  a  national  of  the 
United  States  at  the  times  required  by  such 
section  4,  5.  15,  or  16.  Claims  for  benefits 
bv  reason  of  this  subsection  must  be  filed 
within  eighteen  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  w^tlon  " 


Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  ask 
a  question? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
IlUnois  mentioned  refugees  from  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Yugoslavia. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Yugoslavia  primari- 
ly, and  Poland. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  the  Senator's 
amendment  take  care  of  Poles  and 
Yugo.slavs  who  fled  Communist  reigns? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  would  take  care  of 
those  citizens  allied  against  the  Nazis 
who  we;e  imprisoned  by  the  Nazis,  cither 
as  prisoners  of  the  military  forces  or  as 
civilians  who  were  put  in  concentration 
camps.  It  also  includes  a  small  number 
of  other  nationals,  including  Russians, 
who  were  m  the  same  categorj-;  they 
must  have  been  either  in  miiitary  pris- 
ons or  concentration  camps. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  would  not  cover 
the  claims  of  present  American  citizens 
who  fied  from  Communist  reigns  and 
whose  property  was  confiscated? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  it  would  not 
cover  claim.s  against  the  Russians,  but 
instead  claims  against  the  Grerman.*: 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  My  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  New  York  if  his  amendment  deals 
with  claims  solely  against  the  German 
Government,  or  does  it  embrace  claims 
now  held  by  present  American  citizer.s 
aeain.^t  the  Commumst  governments 
from  which  these  Americans  had  to  flee? 

Mr  JAVITS.  Only  the  latter.  It  re- 
lates only  to  those  who  are  now  Amer- 
icans and  have  these  claims  against 
countries  from  which  they  were  forced 
to  flee. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  about  the 
Yugoslav  who  was  forced  to  flee  from 
Tito  rjle  and  whose  property  was  con- 
fiscated by  Tito? 

Mr  JAVTTS  And  who  is  now  a  na- 
tional. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     It  would  cover  him? 

Mr.  JAVITS      Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  would  also  cover 
people  from  Poland  who  had  to  flee  from 
the  Communist  Polish  Government  and 
who  are  now  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  exactly  right. 
In  short,  we  are  talking  about  treatment 
of  all  nationals,  everybody  who  is  now 
a  national,  even  though  he  was  not  a 
national  when  he  would  have  had  a 
claim  under  the  bill,  but  putting  him  in 
a  different  order  of  priority. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  TMr.  Doug- 
L.\sl  and  I  are  now  asking  If  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  will  take  these  amend- 
ments to  coiiference.  realizing  that  we 
really  do  not  know  how  it  would  work, 
but  knowin.t'  that  they  will  be  in  a  lesser 
Older  of  priority  than  claimants  in  the 
other  section  of  the  bill. 

How  it  will  be  worked  out  will  be  a 
question  for  the  conferees.  Whereas  we 
do  not  know  whether  they  will  be  treated 
pari  passu  with  class  A.  B,  or  C.  we 
are  only  asking  to  take  the  amendments 
to  coi:ference. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  The  theory  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  that  fugi- 
tives w  ho  sought  sanctuary-  in  the  United 
States  did  so  as  a  consequence  of  the 
war  precipitated  by  Hitler? 
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Mr  JAVTTS.     Yes. 

My  assistant  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  these  are  losses  which  occurred 
in  the  period  beginning,  apparently,  in 
1937,  at  the  earliest,  and  ending  in 
September  of  1945.  That  is  provided  by 
section  202' ai  of  the  bill.  Other  than 
that,  there  is  no  distinction. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  the  fact 
that  he  did  not  hear  the  time  limitation. 

Mr  JAVTTS.  It  is  contained  in  the 
biU  I  have  no  time  limitation  in  my 
amendment.  I  am  adopting  the  time  in 
the  bill  as  it  is. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  hear  the  answer  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  that  it  applied  only  to 
those  refugees  whose  property  was  taken 
before  1945? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  My  amendment  re- 
fers to  imprisonment  in  a  Nazi  prison 
camp  or  concentration  camp.  The  war 
was  terminated  in  May  of  1945  We  do 
not  make  1945  the  test  date,  but  that 
was  the  year  of  the  termination  of  the 
war. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Pre.sl- 
dent,  with  the  understanding  that  we 
will  go  to  conference  with  these  amend- 
ments and  do  the  best  we  can  ^o  try  to 
bring  back  something  along  these  lines, 
I  am  willing  to  go  alon-.;  with  the 
.Senator 

I  hope  the  Senator  understands  that 
he  IS  arguing  for  a  principle  that  the 
House  has  voted  down  three  times  and 
that  in  conference  we  are  to  be  faced 
with  the  fact  that  the  House  voted  down 
this  principle,  not  once,  but  three  times, 
but  perhaps  we  can  «et  .something  out 
of  It, 

What  terrifies  me  in  considering  this 
amendment  is  that  we  may  auam  wind 
up  with  no  bill.  I  ptM-.sonally  would  be 
willing  to  go  along  on  the  basis  that,  if 
we  take  the  amendment,  ^c  will  see  if 
we  can  get  the  House  to  take  some  of  it. 
It  is  not  going  to  take  all  of  it. 

Mr.   DOUGLAS.     That    is   acceptable 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
entirely  acceptable  I  would  like,  there- 
fore, if  I  may.  to  offer  my  amendment 
so  that  the  same  understanding  will  ap- 
ply to  both. 

I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  himself  and  other  Senators  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  It  i.s  proposed, 
in  the  first  sentence  of  section  204  after 
the  word  "destruction"  to  insert;  "or  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,". 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  my  understanding. 
as  the  Senator  expressed  it,  that  the 
Senator  will  do  the  best  he  can  on  the 
question  of  priorities  and  on  the  substan- 
tive question  in  conference 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana      Yes 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Considenna  all  of  the 
arijuments,  and  the  equities  involved. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  will  try 
to  get  somethiiiK  for  these  people  The 
Senator  is  imposing  a  difficult  task 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  understand. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  On  the  basis 
of  the  discussion,  we  will  do  the  best  we 
can. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  What  the  Senator 
seeks  to  do  is  to  give  a  little  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  pride  of  people  who  have 
been  f>ersecuted.  who  are  now  Americans 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  send  to  the  desk  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  because  it  has  been  altered  to 
provide  that  the  langua«e  be  inserted  at 
the  end  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  Mr  President.  I 
want  it  plainly  understood  that  I  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  this  bill.  In 
other  words,  if  it  is  going  to  be  turned 
over  to  somebody  who  has  never  been  to 
a  single  hearing — not  a  one.  in  respect 
to  war  claims — and  if  he  is  going  to 
handle  it  and  accept  amendments  on  the 
Senate  floor,  I  am  through  with  it.  I  am 
uoina  home. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield.  I  think  that  this 
matter  can  be  clearfd  up. 

Mr       JOHNSTON      It      is      already 
messed  up. ' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  It  may  be  "messed 
up"  more  or  it  may  be    messed  up"  less. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  Let  me  explain  why 
It  is  "messed  up." 

When  a  man  says  that  he  is  handling 
the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and 
tells  Senators,  when  they  come  in.  how 
to  \-oie.  I  am  placed  in  an  embarrassing 
position  I  did  not  know  that  I  was  not 
handlin:;  the  bill,  but  I  think  that  is  so 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, though  I  may  have  been  mistaken, 
I  was  under  Uie  impression  that  it  was 
the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  who 
insisted  that  the  bill  be  put  on  tl^.e  cal- 
endar rather  thun  uo  to  the  committee. 
The  junior  Senator  from  LoulsiaiiA  was 
in  charvrc  of  the  Czech  war  claims  bill. 
The  Foreiun  Relations  Committee  has 
jurisdiction  over  many  of  the  claims 
bills,  on  many  occasions,  exactly  as  the 
Judiciary  Committee  has.  This  Senator 
has  been  in  chaine  of  war  claims  bills 
in  the  Senate 

It  was  my  impression  that  I  was  in 
charse  of  the  bill,  and  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  did  not  favor  it.  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
did  not  want  to  have  tiie  payment  pix)- 
visions  in  the  bill  and  did  not  want  to 
provide  for  the  sale  of  General  Aniline. 

I  am  in  favor  of  what  was  done.  We 
have  had  a  parallel  situation  on  other 
occasions.  >a  hen  the  Judiciary  Committee 
did  not  favor  a  bill  the  Senate  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to 
my  friend. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  The  bill  was  re- 
ported in  the  House  by  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
At  the  time  the  b;ll  came  before  the  Sen- 
ate, there  had  been  a  certain  amount  of 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  in  that  regard.  On 
these  bills  it  is  not  the  case  that  the 
Committees  on  the  Judiciary  of  both 
Houses  handle  them.  The  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of 
the  other  body  handles  them,  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Sen- 
ate has  done  so. 

If  any  Senator  is  in  charge  of  the  bill. 
I  suppose  it  IS  the  Senator  from  Mon- 


tana who  is  now  s|x>akinp  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  had  such  a  xreat  interest,  as 
well  as  the  Senator  from  Ix)uisiana  and 
otlu'i  Senators,  it  was  thought  that  this 
was  the  best  way  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  rea.son  the  bill  was  brought  up  is 
that  the  Senators  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Javits  and  Mr  Keating  I  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  i  Mr  Long  1 .  and  other 
Senators  said  they  intended  to  offer 
amendments  to  the  Philippine  war 
claims  bill  This  was  one  way  to  pet 
around  that  problem 

I  told  tlie  Senators  that  if  they  would 
not  offer  their  amendments  at  that  time, 
I  would  buns  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
at  a  later  date.  I  told  that  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  Mr  SmathersI  and 
to  the  Senator  from  Nevada  1  Mr  Bible  I 
as  well. 

Two  davs  auo  a  bill  was  taken  up 
which  had  come  from  the  Hou.se  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, to  which  amendments  were  of- 
fered and  could  be  offered 

After  talking  with  other  interested 
Members  in  the  Chamber.  I  asked  that 
the  bill  be  laid  aside  and  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consider  a  bill  on  the  calendar 
which  had  to  do  with  war  claims,  which 
had  come  from  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House 

That  IS  the  present  situation  If 
there  is  any  Senator  who  is  m  charge  of 
the  bill  I  assume  it  is  the  Setuitor  from 
Montana  I  thought  it  would  be  better 
to  permit  those  Senators  most  mtensted 
to  do  uliat  they  could  with  It 

Mr,  DOUGLAS  Mr  President  what 
Is  the  question  b<>roie  Uie  Senate  ' 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President  a 
parltament^uv  inquirv 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Sen.itor  will  state  it 

Mr  DOUGLAS  What  is  the  ques- 
tion before  t!ie  Senate' 

Mr.  SMATHERS  What  ;s  the  pend- 
ing question.  Mr  Presidenf 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  atreeiny  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  .Senator  from  New 
York  IMr.  Javits)  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr. 
Douglas  I . 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry  on  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  If  the  Javits  amend- 
ment to  the  Douglas  amendment  is 
agreed  to,  will  an  amendment  be  in  order 
to  change  the  date  as  it  appears  in  sec- 
tion 202  on  page  3  of  the  bill,  line  18.  so 
that  the  date  would  read  "and  ending 
January  1.  1952"'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
answer  to  the  question  is  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  answer  is  in  the 
affinnative,  that  an  amendment  would 
be  in  order,  such  as  I  have  described? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
action  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  aKreein^  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  tlie  Senator  from  New 
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York  IMr  Javits  1  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  i  Mr. 
Douglas  1 , 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr  President,  what 
is  the  question  before  the  Senate  ■;' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois IMr  Douglas'    as  amended. 

The  amendment  a.>^  amended,  was 
agreed  to 

Mr.  SMATHERS  Mr.  President,  I 
offtT  the  amendment  which  I  .send  to 
the  desk  and  a.sk  to  have  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of   the  Senate 

The  Legislative  Clerk  On  page  12. 
line  24.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
period,  and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  following  and  there- 
after of  any  award  made  pursuant  to 
section  202  a  ^  to  any  claimant  certified 
to  the  Commission  by  tlie  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  as  haxmy  been,  on 
the  date  of  lo.vs,  damage,  or  destruction: 
a  small  business  concern  within  the 
meaning  now  set  forth  in  the  Small 
Business   Act.   as   amended  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  a^reewiK  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Prt'si- 
dent.  I  have  studud  the  Senator's 
amendment.  It  seeks  to  pvit  small  bu.si- 
ness  ahead  of  big  bu.Niiu-s.v  I  think  the 
Senator  iscoriect  m  his  appioath 

If  we  do  not  do  something  like  tills. 
the  peopl(>  who  weic  involved  in  big  in- 
surance corporations  and  m  otht  i  laiKe 
<orpoiations- many  o\  whom  have  m 
effeet.  been  reimbursed,  because  tliey 
were  paying  excess  profits  taxes  of  90 
percent,  many  of  whom  got  rich  from 
the  war.  Incidentally,  many  of  wJiom 
insured  risks  at  premium  rates,  so  far 
as  the  insurance  companies  were  con- 
cerned— would  come  m  side  by  side  with 
the  .small   busine.ss  firms. 

The  recoveiy  for  the  small  business 
firms  would  be  very  limited.  I  am  told 
the  probability  is  that  there  would  be 
less  Uian  $5  million  involved  in  the 
small   business  claims 

If  the  Senator's  amendment  is  agieed 
to,  it  would  make  it  possible  to  reim- 
burse those  people  on  a  very  substantial 
recovery,  rather  than  in  a  very  .small 
percentage. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  able  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
He  expresses  it  very  well.  There  are 
not  sufficient  funds  available  at  the 
moment  to  pay  every  claim  made,  in  full. 
As  the  Senator  has  said,  already  some  of 
the  large  businesses  have,  m  effect,  been 
repaid  as  a  result  of  tax  deductions  and 
other  busine.sses  they  operated. 

This  amendment  merely  would  give 
priority  to  small  businesses,  which  thus 
far  have  not  liad  any  concession  what- 
ever in  respect  to  the  claims,  though 
there  has  been  guaranteed  to  them  an 
order  of  priority  to  come  ahead  of  the 
larger  claims,  made  in  most  instances  by 
big  business. 


I  appreciate  the  expression  by  the  Sen- 
ator from.  Louisiana,  I  move  that  the 
amendment  be  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida.   (  Put  tine  the  question,  i 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Se\eral  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr  JOHNSTON  Mr  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  which  comes  from 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  bill  now  on  the  calendar, 
known  as  Calendar  No    1092.  S    2618 

I  will  send  this  to  the  desk  I  should 
like  to  substitute  it  for  the  House 
bill. 

Beginning  with  section  1.  through  sec- 
tion 6.  both  inclusive,  substitute  this 
laiiRuage.  to  take  the  place  of  the  lan- 
tzuage  in  the  original   House  bill. 

This  would  not  affect  at  all  any  of 
tlie  amendments  which  have  been 
agreed  to.  I  want  to  have  that  clearly 
undersl^xjd 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr  President,  may 
we  have  the  amendment  stated^ 

Mr  JOHNSTON  I  .send  this  to  the 
desk      This  is  the  committee  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  In- 
formalK;!!  of  the  Senate, 

The  Legislative  Clekk.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  all  of  section  1 
through  sectuni  6  inclusive  and  to  in- 
sert m  lieu  thereof  the  following 

Thnt  the  Wur  Claimn  An  uf  U»4«  a> 
nmrnded.  U  fiirthor  uinnuli^  In  lli^«•Mll,^• 
nftpr   »^<tlnn    1    thpriMl    tlir    fuWovkm^' 

"Tni »     I 

Src  2.  The  word  "Act"  wiurtxor  it  up- 
penrs  In  title  I  except  tn  sections  i*  mid  13i«i 
in  reference  to  the  War  Clnlms  Act  of  1M8, 
a«  Hinended.  Is  amended  to  read     title 

8«c.  3  The  Wm  Clnlms  Act  nf  1948,  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  by  :iddliig  Rt 
the  end  thereof  the  followinf? 

"rrrLi:  ii 
"DefinUions 

"Sec  201  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term 
or  terms — 

"(a)    "Albania".    'Austria.    •Czechoslovakia', 
the    Free    Territory    of    Danzig'.     'Estonia', 
Germany'.     "Greece".     'Latvia',     "Lithuania",  ~ 
Poland",    and    "'Vugoslavla'.    when    iised    in 
their   respective  geographical   senses,   means 
the    territorial   limits  of   each   such   country 
or  free  territory,  as  the  case  may  be.  in  con- 
tinental   Europe    as    such    limits   existed    on 
December  1,  1937. 

"(b)  "Commission"  means  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the 
United  States  established  pursuant  to  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  1  of  1954  (68 
Stat.  1279). 

"(c)  "National  of  the  United  States'  means 
( 1)  a  natural  person  who  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  (2)  a  natural  person  who, 
tho\igh  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
owes  permanent  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  and  i3)  a  corporation,  partnership, 
'unincorporated  body,  or  other  entity  or- 
ganized under  tlie  laws  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  any  State  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  in  which  more  than  .50  per  centum 
of  tlip  oiit.^tanding  capita!  stock  or  other 
proprietary  or  similar  interest  is  owned,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  by  persons  referred  to 
in  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  sub.section. 
It  does  not  IncUide  aliens. 


"(di  Priiperty  means  real  property  and 
furh  items  of  n.ngible  personalty  a«  can  be 
Identified  and  evaluated 

"Claim!-  cj.r',  O'ticd 
""Sec.  202.  The  Commission  is  directed  to 
receive  and  to  determine  according  to  the 
provisions  of  tins  title  the  vaildlty  and 
amount  of  claims  of  nationals  of  the  United 
States  for — 

"lai    physical  daniage   to.  or  physical   loss 
or    destruction    of    property    located    in    Al- 
bania.    Austria.     Czechi^Iovakia.     the     Free 
TemtAjry      of      Danzig       E-stonia.      Germany. 
Greece.  Latvia,  Lithuania    Poland,  or  Yugo- 
slavia,   or    in    territory    which    was    part    of 
Hungary  or   Rumania   on   December    1      1937, 
but  which  was  not  included   in   such  coun- 
tries on  September  15.   1947,  which  physical 
damage,  loss  or  destruction  occurred  during 
the  period  beginning  September  I    1939,  and 
ending    May    8     1945    or    which    occurred    In 
the  period  beginning  July  1.  1937.  and  end- 
ing September  2.   1945    to  property  in   terri- 
tory  occupied    or   attacked   by   the    Imperial 
Japanese  military  forces  i  including  territory 
to  which  Japan  has  renounced  all  right   title. 
and   claim   under  article   2   of   the  Treaty  of 
Peace  Between  the  Allied  Powers  and  Japan) 
except  the  island  of  Guam     Provided.  That 
claims   for  loss,   damage,   or   destruction   oc- 
curring    in     the      Commonwealth     of     the 
Philippines  shall    not    be   allowed   except   on 
behalf    of    nationals    of    the    United    States 
who  have  received  no  payment    and  certify 
under    oath    or    affirmation    that    they    have 
received    no    payment     on    account    of    the 
same  loss,  damage   or  destruction  under  the 
Philippine      Rehabilitation      Act      of      1946, 
whether  or  not  claim  was  nied  thereunder: 
Provided  further   That  such  loss   damage    or 
destnirtlun  must  have  (xxurred    as  a  direct 
consequence  of    in    nuiitary    operat^l!l^    ■: 
war  or  (2  I  special  me.tMires  directed  against 
propertv    in    »vich    rountrles    or    terrltorlen 
flurlng    the   re»pecti\e   peruxls  isp>rcined     be- 
oi^r  uf  the  enni.v    or    .oPRed  enemy  char. 
•  H  trr    of     the    owe;      which    property    wi.s 
owned,  directly  o;    indirectly    bv   a   national 
"f  the  United  States  at  the  time  or  liurh  hi.v\ 
dnmujre,  or  deetructlor 

"tbi  damage  to,  or  los*  (,r  destruction  of. 
ships  or  ship  cargoe*  dlrectlv  or  indirectly 
owned  by  a  national  nf  the  United  States  at 
the  time  sucli  d.ainape,  loss  or  destruction 
occurred,  which  was  a  di.'ect  consequence  of 
military  action  by  Germanv  or  Japan  during 
the  period  beginning  September  i  1939  and 
ending  September  2.  1945.  no  award  shall 
be  made  under  this  subsection  in  favor  of 
any  insurer  or  reinsurer  as  assignee  or  other- 
wise as  successor  in  interest  to  the  right  of 
the  insured: 

"(c)  net  losses  under  war- risk  insurance 
or  reinsurance  policies  or  contracts  inctirred 
in  the  settlement  of  claims  for  insured  losses 
of  ships  directly  or  indirectlv  owned  by  a 
national  of  the  United  States  at  the  time 
of  the  loss,  damage,  or  destruction  of  such 
ships  and  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of 
such  claims,  which  insured  losses  were  a 
direct  consequence  of  military  action  by 
Germany  or  Japan  dtiring  the  period  begin- 
ning September  1,  1939.  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 2,  1946;  such  net  losses  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  deducting  from  the  aggregate  of 
all  payments  made  in  the  settlement  of  such 
insured  losses  the  aggregate  of  the  net 
amounts  received  by  any  such  insurance 
companies  on  all  policies  or  contracts  of 
war-risk  insurance  or  reinsurance  on  ships 
under  which  the  insured  was  a  national  of 
the  United  States,  aft^r  deducting  expenses- 
and 

"(d)  loss  or  dam.ige  on  account  of — 
"(1)  the  death  of  any  jjerson  who,  being 
then  a  civilian  national  of  the  United  .States 
and  a  passenger  on  any  vessel  engaged  In 
commerce  on  the  hieh  seas  died  or  wa*  killed 
.iS  a  result  of  military  action  by  Germany 
or  Japan  which  occurred  during  the  f>eri  xl 
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beginning  September  1.  1939.  and  ending 
December  11,  1941;  awards  under  lbi.s  para- 
E^raph    shall    be    made    only    to    or    lor    the 

benefits  of  the  following  persons  In  the  or- 
der of  priority  named: 

■■|  A)  widow  or  husband  If  there  is  no  child 
or  children  of  the  deceased: 

■■(B)  widow  or  husband  and  child  or  chil- 
dren of  the  deceased,  one-half  to  the  widow 
or  husband  and  the  other  half  to  the  child 
or  children  of  the  deceased  in  equal  shares; 

"iC'  child  or  children  of  the  deceased 
fin  equal  shares)  if  there  is  no  widow  or 
husband:  and 

■■|D)  parents  of  the  deceased  (in  equal 
shares!  if  there  is  no  widow,  husband,  or 
child; 

"(2)  injury  or  permanent  disability  sus- 
tained by  any  person,  who  being  then  u 
civilian  national  of  the  United  States  and  a 
passenger  on  any  vessel  engaged  in  com- 
merce on  the  high  seas,  was  injured  or  per- 
manently disabled  as  a  result  of  military 
iiction  by  Germany  or  Japan  ■which  occurred 
during  the  period  beginning  September  1, 
1939.  and  ending  December  11,  1941;  awards 
under  thte  paragraph  shall  be  payable  solely 
to  the  person  so  Injured  or  disabled. 

1,3)  the  loss  or  destruction,  as  a  result  of 
such  action,  of  property  on  such  vessel,  as 
determined  by  the  Commission  to  be  rea- 
sonable, useful,  necessary,  or  proper  under 
the  circtunstances,  which  property  was 
owned  by  any  civilian  national  of  the  United 
States  who  was  then  a  passenger  on  such 
vessel;  and  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  any 
person  suffering  such  loss,  awards  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  made  only  to  or  for  the 
beneht  of  the  f)ersons  designated  In  para- 
graph ( 1  i  of  this  svibsection  and  in  the  order 
of  priority  named  therein. 

■,ei  loss  or  damage  arising  out  of  special 
measures  of  the  Japanese  in  the  Philippines 
based  on  the  enemy  character  of  the  owner, 
destroying  or  impairing  through  public 
exhibition  without  compensation  the  value 
of  motion  pictures  held  in  inventories  in  the 
Philippines  on  December  7,  1941,  such  claims 
to  be  recognized  only  in  the  amounts  actu- 
.Tlly  realized  by  the  Japanese  (x;cupatlon 
fore  'S  or  their  designees.  Clniras  under  thi.s 
SI  osectlon  lei  shall,  upon  determination, 
b«.-  reduced  in  amount  by  50  f>er  centtmi. 

■'if I  losses  resultli^g  from  the  removal  of 
industrial  or  other  capital  equipment  in 
CJermany  owned  directly  or  indirectly  by 
I  national  of  the  United  States  on  the  date 
)f  removal  and  removed  for  the  purpose  of 
reparations  including  losses  from  any  de- 
struction of  property  incident  to  8\ich  re- 
moval. 

"T'avsfrr^  arid  a-^Mg'nyirrif 

•Src  203.  The  transfer  or  assignment  for 
value  of  any  property  forming  the  subject 
matter  of  a  claim  under  subsection  ( a  i  or 
ibi  of  section  202  subsequent  to  Its  dam- 
age, loss,  or  destruction  shall  not  operate 
to  exting\ilsh  any  claim  of  the  transferor 
otherwise  compensable  under  either  of  such 
subsections  If  a  claim  which  could  other- 
wise be  alln'A-ed  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
'if  section  202  has  been  assigned  for  value 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  title,  the 
.tsslgnee  shall  be  the  party  entitled  to  claina 
thereunder. 

.WitionalUy  of  clminanu 

■Sec  204  No  claim  under  subsections  lai, 
(b),  (ci.  {ei.  and  (f)  of  section  202  of  this 
title  shall  be  allowed  unless  the  property 
upon  which  it  is  based  was  owned  by  a  na- 
tional or  nationals  of  the  United  States  on 
the  date  of  loss,  damage,  destruction,  tr  re- 
moval, and  continuously  thereafter  until 
the  date  of.  filing  claim  with  the  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  this  title.  Where  any  per- 
-sor.  who  lost  United  States  citizenship  solely 
by  reason  of  marriage  to  a  citizen  or  sub- 
ject of  a  foreign  country  reacquired  such 
citizenship  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 


this  title,  then  if  such  Individual,  but  for 
such  marriage  would  have  been  a  national 
of  the  United  States  at  all  times  on  and 
after  the  date  of  such  loss,  damage,  de- 
struction, or  removal  until  the  filing  of  the 
claim,  such  individual  shall  be  treated  for 
all  ptirptoses  of  this  title  as  having  been  a  na- 
tional of  the  United  States  at  all  such 
times, 

'  Ciaum  Of  atockholder.i 

'Sec  205  (a)  A  claim  under  section  202 
of  this  title  based  upon  an  ownership  inter- 
est in  any  corpnration,  association,  or  other 
entity  which  is  a  national  ol  the  United 
States  shall  be  denied, 

■  (bi  A  claim  under  section  202  of  this 
title,  based  upon  a  direct  ownership  Inter- 
est in  a  corporation,  association,  or  other 
entity  which  suffered  a  loss  within  the  mean- 
ing of  said  section,  shall  be  allowed,  sub- 
ject to  other  provisions  of  this  title,  if  such 
corporatio.n.  association,  or  other  entity  on 
the  date  of  the  loss  was  not  a  national  of 
the  United  States,  without  regard  to  the 
per  centum  of  ownership  vested  In  the 
claimant  In  any  such  claim. 

'■(ci  A  claim  under  section  202  of  this 
title,  based  upon  an  indirect  ownership  in- 
terest 111  a  corporation,  association,  or  other 
entity  which  suffered  a  loss  wltliin  the  mean- 
ing of  said  section,  shall  be  allowed,  subject 
to  other  provisions  of  this  title,  only  If  at 
least  2,5  per  centum  of  the  entire  ownership 
interest  thereof  at  the  time  of  such  loss  was 
vested  in  nationals  of  the  United  States. 

■id  I  Any  award  on  a  claim  under  sub- 
section I  b  I  or  ( c )  of  this  section  shall  be 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  total  loss 
sufTered  by  such  corporation,  association,  or 
other  entity,  and  shall  bear  the  same  pro- 
portion to  such  loss  as  the  ownership  interest 
of  the  claimant  bears  to  the  entire  owner- 
ship Interest  thereof. 

'Deductions  in  making  awards 

■  Sec,  208.  In  determining  the  amount  of 
any  award  there  shall  be  deducted  all 
amounts  the  claimant  has  received  on  ac- 
count of  the  same  lo.ss  or  losses  with  respect 
to  which  an  award  is  made  under  this  title. 

'Con-'iohdafcd  awarda 
■•Sf<  207  With  respect  to  any  claim  which, 
at  the  time  of  the  award,  is  vested  in  persons 
other  than  the  person  by  whom  the  loss  was 
sustained,  the  Commission  may  issue  a  con- 
solidated award  in  favor  of  all  claimants 
then  entitled  theret-i,  which  award  shall  in- 
dicate the  respective  Interests  of  such  claim- 
ant therein;  ar.d  all  such  claimants  shall 
participate,  in  proportion  to  their  indicated 
interei.t.s,  in  the  payments  authorized  by  this 
title  in  all  respect.s  as  if  the  award  had  been 
in  favor  of  a  single  person. 

"Certain  aicards  prohibited 

■Sf.c  208  No  award  shall  be  made  under 
this  title  to  or  fur  the  benefit  of  (1)  any  per- 
son who  has  been  convicted  of  a  violation 
uf  any  provision  of  chapter  115,  title  18.  of 
the  United  States  Code,  or  of  any  other  crime 
Involving  disloyalty  to  the  United  States,  or 
(2)  any  claimant  whose  claim  under  this 
title  is  within  the  scope  of  title  III  of  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended  i  69  St.it   570  i  , 

•■Cerft.^co(!on  o/   auards 

"Sec.  209.  The  Commission  shall  certify  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In  terms  of 
United  States  currency,  for  payment  out  of 
the  War  Claims  F*und  each  award  made  pur- 
suant to  section  202. 

'Claims  filing  period 
"Sec.  210.  Within  sucty  days  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  title  or  of  legislation  making 
appropriations  to  the  CimmLsslon  for  pay- 
ment of  administrative  expenses  Incurred  in 
carrying  out  its  functions  under  this  title, 
whichever  date  Is  later,  the  Commission  shall 
give    public    notice    by    publication    in    the 


Federal  Register  of  the  lime  when,  and  the 
limit  of  tune  witliin  which  claims  may  be 
filed,  which  limit  shall  not  be  more  than 
eighteen  months  alter  such  publication. 

"Claims  settlcnu-yit  period 
•  Sec  211.  The  Commls,<;ion  shall  complete 
its  affairs  in  connection  with  the  settlement 
of  claims  ptirsuaut  to  this  title  not  later 
than  lour  years  following  the  enactment  of 
this  Utle. 

"Sotification  to  claimants 

"Sec.  213.  Each  award  or  denial  of  a  claim 
by  the  Commission,  whether  rendered  before 
or  after  a  hearing,  shall  Include  a  specific 
statement  of  the  facts  and  of  the  reasoning 
of  the  Commission  in  support  of  Its  con- 
clusion. 
"Payment  o/  awards,  priorities,  litnitutioi}  ^ 

"Sec.  213.  (a)  Upon  the  enactment  here- 
after of  legislation  authorizing  the  payment 
of  awards  certified  by  the  Commission  pur- 
suant to  this  title  and  providing  for  the  de- 
p>oslt  In  the  War  Claims  F\ind  of  any  fund.s 
necessary  therefor,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may.  and  within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  such  legislation  shall. 
pay  those  awards  from  that  fund  In  the  fol- 
lowing order  of  priority : 

"(1)  Payment  In  full  of  awards  made  iiur- 
suant  to  section  202(d)    (li   and  (2), 

"(2)  Thereafter,  payments  from  time  to 
time  on  account  of  the  other  awards  made 
pursuant  to  section  202  In  an  amount  whiih 
shall  be  the  same  for  each  award  or  In  the 
amount  of  the  award,  whichever  Is  lcs.s.  The 
total  payment  made  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph on  account  of  any  award  shall  not 
exceed  $10,000. 

"(3)  Thereafter,  payments  from  time  to 
time  on  account  of  the  luipaid  balance  of 
each  remaining  award  made  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 202  which  shall  bear  to  such  unpaid 
balance  the  same  proportion  as  the  total 
tunount  Jn  the  War  Claims  Fund  and 
aTailable  for  dlFtrlbutlon  at  the  time  such 
payments  are  made  bears  to  the  aggregat^e 
unpaid  balances  of  all  such  awards  No  pay- 
ment made  pursuant  to  this  ixiragraph  on 
account  of  any  award  shall  exceed  the  un- 
paid balance  of  such  award. 

"(b)  Such  payments,  and  applications  for 
such  payments,  shall  be  made  In  accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  prescrl*>e, 

"(C)  For  the  purpose  ct  making  any  such 
payments,  other  than  under  section  213(ai 
(1),  an  'award'  shall  be  deemed  tn  mean  the 
aggregate  of  all  awards  ceriihed  fur  pay- 
ments in  favor  of  the  same  claimant. 

"(d)  If  any  person  to  whom  any  paymei.t 
is  to  be  made  pursuant  to  this  title  is  de- 
creased or  Is  under  a  legal  disability,  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  to  his  legal  representa- 
tive, except  that  if  any  payment  to  be  made 
Is  not  over  tl.OOO  and  there  l.s  no  qu.illfied 
executor  or  administrat..r.  paynient  may  be 
made  to  the  person  or  per.son.s  found  by  the 
Comptroller  General  to  be  entitled  thereto, 
without  the  necessity  of  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  law  with  respect  to  the 
administration  of  estates. 

"(e)  Payment  on  account  of  any  award 
pursuant  to  this  title  shall  not.  unless  such 
payment  Is  for  the  full  amovmt  of  the  award, 
extingnish  any  rights  against  any  foreign' 
government  for  the  unpaid  balance  of  the 
award. 

"(f)  Payments  made  under  this  section  on 
account  of  any  award  for  loss,  damage,  or 
destruction  occtirrlng  In  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Philippines  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  paid  on  account  of  awards  In  the 
same  amount  under  the  Philippine 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946. 

Fre.^  of  attorney.i  and  agentt 
"Sbc.  214.  No  remuneration  on  account  of 
services  rendered  on  behalf  (,f  .inv  claimant 
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In  connection  with  any  claim  filed  with  the 
Commission  under  this  title  shall  exceed  10 
per  centum  of  the  total  amount  paid  pur- 
suant to  any  award  certified  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  on  account  of  such  claim. 
Any  agreement  U)  the  contrary  shall  be  un- 
lawful and  void.  Wl-ioever,  in  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere  demands  or  receives,  on 
account  of  services  s'l  rendered,  any 
remuneration  in  excess  of  the  maximum  per- 
mitted by  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
J  misdemeanor  and,  upon  conviction  thereof, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  »5,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  twelve  months,  or 
both. 

"Application  of  other  laun 

"Sec.  215  To  the  ext/>nt  they  are  not  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
the  following  provisions  of  title  I  of  this 
Act  and  title  I  of  the  International  Claims 
Settlement  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  shall 
apply  to  this  title:  The  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (b)  of  section  2,  all  of  subsection 
(C)  of  section  2  and  section  11  of  title  I  of 
this  Act,  and  subsections  (c).  (d),  (e),  and 
(f)  of  section  7  of  the  International  Claims 
Settlement  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 

"Transfer  of  records 
"Sec  216  The  Secretary  of  State  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  transfer  or  other- 
wise make  available  to  the  Commission  such 
records  and  documents  relating  to  claims 
authorized  by  this  title  as  may  be  required 
by  the  Commission  In  carrying  out  Its  func- 
tions under  this  title. 

"Administratii-e  expenses 

"Sec.  217.  There  are  hereby  authorl?ed  to 
be  appropriated  out  of  any  moneys  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Commission  and  the  Treasury  Department 
to  pay  their  administrative  expenses  In 
carrying  out  their  respective  functions  under 
this  title." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  39  of  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act,  as  amended  (62  Stat  1246:  50 
DSC,  App.,  sec  39).  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  repeal  or  otherwise  affect  the 
operation  of  section  32,  40,  41,  or  42  of  this 
Act  or  of  the  Philippine  Property  Act  of 
1946." 

(b)  Section  39  of  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(d)  The  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  transfer  to  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  from  property  vested  in 
or  transferred  to  him  under  this  Act  or  the 
proceeds  thereof,  such  sums  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000  In  the  aggregate,  as  the  Porelgn 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  may  deter- 
mine to  be  required  to  defray  expenses  In- 
curred by  the  Commission  In  the  administra- 
tion of  title  II  oi  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948. 
as  amended,  and  sums  so  transferred  shall  be 
available  for  disbursement  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  defray  such  expenses.  There  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Attorney  General  such  sums  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  replacement  of  sums  trans- 
ferred by  him  to  the  Treasury  under  this 
subsection." 

Sec.  5.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances, shall  be  held  Invalid,  the  remainder 
of  this  Act,  or  the  application  of  such  provi- 
sions to  other  persons  or  clrcumstance<=,  shall 
not  be  affected. 

Sec.  6  TTie  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing sections: 

"Sec.  40,  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  hereof,  all  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  Individuals  in  estates.  trust.s.  Insur- 
ance policies,  annuities,  remainders,  pen- 
sions, workmen's  compensation  and  veterans' 


benefit*  vested  under  this  Act  after  Decem- 
ber 17.  1941.  which  have  not  become  payable 
or  deliverable  to  or  have  not  vested  in  pos- 
ses.sion  in  the  Attorney  General  prior  to 
December  31.  1961,  are  hereby  div««ted 
Frovided  That  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  not  affect  the  right  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  retain  all  such  preiperty  rights 
and  Interests  and  to  collect  all  income  which 
is  payable  to  or  vested  in  possession  in  him 
prior  to  December  31,   1961 

"(b)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  divest  or  require  the  divestment  of 
any  portion  of  any  such  interest  the  bene- 
ficial owner  of  which  is  a  natural  person  who 
has  been  convicted  personally  and  by  name 
by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  of 
murder,  ill  treatment,  or  deportation  for 
slave  labor  of  prltwjners  of  war.  political 
opponents,  hostages,  or  civilian  population 
in  occupied  territories,  or  of  murder  or  ill 
treatment  of  military  or  naval  persons,  or  of 
plunder  or  wanton  destruction  without 
Justified  military  necessity. 

"(C)  At  the  earliest  practicable  time  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  the  Attorney 
General  shall  transmit  to  the  lawful  owner 
or  custodian  of  any  interest  divested  by  this 
section  written  notice  of  such  divestment. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  statute  of  limi- 
tation, lapse  of  time,  any  prior  decision  by 
any  court  of  the  United  States  or  any  com- 
promise, release  or  assignment  to  the  Alien 
Property  Custodifin,  jurisdiction  is  hereby 
conferred  upon  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and  render  judg- 
ment on  the  claims  against  the  United 
States  for  the  proceeds  received  by  the 
United  States  from  the  sale  of  the  property 
vested  under  the  provisions  of  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act  by  vesting  order  num- 
bered 33  relating  to  certificate  numbers  104 
to  121.  Inclusive,  125,  126,  128  to  134.  inclu- 
sive, and  137  to  139,  inclusive  Provided, 
however,  That  if  any  award  is  allowed  as  the 
result  of  any  action  filed  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  such  award  .shall  include  a  deduc- 
tion for  any  amounts  received  as  the  result  of 
such  assignment,  compromise,  c^r  release. 
Suits  upon  such  claim  may  be  instituted 
hereunder  not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  41.  (a)  As  used  in  this  .section  the 
word  'copyrights'  Includes  copynghus  claims 
of  copyrights,  rights  to  copyrights  and  rights 
to  copyright  renewals 

"(b)  All  copyrights  vested  in  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian  or  the  Attorney  General 
under  the  pro\  isions  of  this  Act  subsequent 
to  December  17  1941,  which  have  n.t  been 
returned  or  otherwl.se  disposed  of  under  this 
Act,  except  copyrights  vested  bv  vesting  or- 
ders 128  (7  FR  75781.  13111  (114  FR  1730), 
14349  115  FR.  1575),  17366  (16  FR  2483), 
and  17952  (16  FR.  6162)  and  copyrights 
vested  with  respect  to  the  motion  picture 
listed  Uist  in  exhibit  A  of  vesting  order  11803, 
as  amended  i]3  FR  5167.  !5  FR  1626 1  are 
hereby  dhested  as  a  matter  of  grace  effec- 
tive the  ninety-first  day  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  and  the  persons 
entitled  thereto  shall  on  that  day  succeed 
to  the  rights,  privileges  and  obligations  aris-  ' 
Ing  out  of  such  copyrights  subject  however 
to — 

"(1)  the  rights  of  licensees  under  licenses 
Issued  by  the  Allen  Property  Custodian  or 
the  Attorney  General  in  respect  of  such  copy- 
rights; 

"(2)  the  rights  of  assignees  under  as,sign- 
ments  by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  or  the 
Attorney  General  of  interests  in  such  li- 
censes: and 

"(3)  the  right  retained  by  the  United 
States  to  reproduce,  for  Its  own  use,  or  ex- 
hibit any  divested  copyrighted  motion  pic- 
ture films. 

The  rights  and  Interests  remaining  in  the 
Attorney  General  under  licenses  issued  by 
him  or  by  the  Alien  Property  Custcxlian  in 
respect  to  copyrights  divested  hereunder  are 


hereby  transferred  effective  the  day  of  divest- 
ment U)  the  persons  entitled  to  such  copy- 
rights Provided  That  all  unpaid  royalties  or 
other  income  accrvied  in  favor  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  under  such  licenses  prior  to  the 
day  of  divestment  shall  be  paid  by  the  li- 
censees to  the  Attorney  General 

"lO  All  rights  or  interests  vested  in  the 
Alien  Property  Custodian  or  the  Attorney 
General  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  sub- 
sequent to  December  17  1941,  arising  out  of 
prevestlng  contracts  entered  into  with  re- 
spect to  copyrights,  except  — 

"(1)  royalties  or  other  income  received  by 
or  accrued  in  favor  of  the  Alien  Property 
Custcxlian  or  the  Attorney  General  under 
such  contracts; 

12)  rights  or  interests  which  have  been 
returned  or  otherwise  disposed  of  under  this 
Act;  and 

"(3)  rights  or  interests  vested  by  vesting 
orders  128  (7  FR  7578).  13111  ( 14  F  R 
1730),  14349  (15  FR  1575).  and  17366  (16 
FR.  2483), 

are  hereby  divested  at  a  matter  of  grace, 
effective  the  ninety-first  day  ifter  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section,  and  the  persons 
entitled  to  such  righu  or  inieresu  shall  euc'- 
ceed  thereto,  subject  to  the  right  of  the 
Attorney  General  to  collect  and  receive  all 
unpaid  royalties  or  other  income  accrued  in 
his  favor  under  such  prevestlng  contracts 
prior  to  the  day  of  divestment 

"(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  transfer  to  a  person  entitled  to  a 
copyright  divested  hereunder  the  right  of 
the  Attorney  General  to  sue  for  the  infringe- 
ment of  such  copyright  during  the  period 
between  (I)  the  vesting  thereof  or  the  vest- 
ing of  rights  and  interest  in  a  ccmtract  en- 
tered into  with  respect  thereto,  and  (3)  the 
day  of  divestment  The  right  to  sue  lor 
infringement  shall  remain  in  the  Attorney 
General, 

"Sec.  42,  (a)  As  used  in  this  section  the 
word  trademarks'  Includes  trademarks,  trade 
names,  and  the  goodwill  of  the  business  to 
which  a  trademark  or  trade  name  Is  ap- 
purtenant. 

"(b)   Trademarks     vested     in     the     Alien 
Property  Custodian  or  the  Attorney  General 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  subsequent 
to  December   17,  1941,  which   have  not  been 
returned  or  otherwise  disposed  of  under  this 
Act.    except    trademark.s    vested    by    vesting 
order?  284.  as  amended    (7  FR    y764;   9  FR 
1038 1  ;    2354     (8    FR      14635 1,    5592     (11    F.R. 
1675).  and   18805    (17  F.R    4364  i  .  are  hereby 
divested  as  a  matter   of   grace,  effective   the 
ninety-first  day  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section,  and   the  persons  entitled   to 
stich  trademarks  shall  on  that  day  succeed 
to  the  rights,  privileges,  and  obligations  aris- 
ing    therefrom,     subject,     however,     to    the 
rights  of   licensees  under   licenses  issued    by 
the    Alien    Property    Custodian    or    the    At- 
torney General  in  respect  of  such  trademarks. 
The    rights   and    interests  remaining   in    the 
Attorney    General    under    licenses   issued    by 
him  or  by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian   in 
respect  of  trademarks  divested  hereunder  are 
hereby  transferred,  effective  the   day  of  di- 
vestment,   to   the   persons    entitled    to   such 
trademarks:  Provided,  That  all  unpaid  royal- 
ties or  other  Income  accrued  in  favor  of  the 
Attorney  General   under  such  licenses   prior 
to   the  day  of  divestment   shall    be   paid    oy 
the   licensees    to    the   Attorney    General. 

"(c)  All  rights  or  interests  vested  m  the 
Alien  Property  Custodian  or  the  .^tt,orney 
General  under  the  prc:.visions  of  this  Act  sub- 
sequent to  December  17.  1941.  arising  out  of 
prevestlng  contracts  entered  Int-T  with  re- 
spect to  trademarks,  except — 

"111  royalties  or  other  Income  received 
by  or  accrued  in  favor  of  the  Alien  Property 
Custodian  or  the  Attorney  General  under 
such  contracts: 

"i2i  rights  or  interests  which  have  been 
retui-ned  or  otherwise  disposed  of  under  this 
Act;  and 
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"(3)  rights  or  interests  vest<d  by  vesting 
orders  284.  as  amended  (7  F  R.  9754;  9  FJl. 
1038).  2354  (8  F.R.  14635).  5593  (11  FJl. 
1675).  and  18805  {17F.K.  4364), 
are  hereby  divested  as  a  matter  of  grace,  ef- 
fective the  ninety-first  day  after  the  dat« 
of  enactment  of  this  section,  and  the  persons 
entitled  to  such  rights  or  interests  shall 
succeed  thereto,  subject  to  the  right  of  the 
Attorney  General  to  collect  and  receive  all 
unpaid  royalties  or  other  Income  accrued  In 
his  favor  under  such  prevesting  contracts 
prior  to  the  day  of  divestment. 

••id)  The  Attorney  General  shall  within 
forty-flve  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section  publish  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter a  U.'^t  o:  trademarks  which  at  the  date 
of  vesting  In  the  Allen  Property  Custodian 
or  Attorney  General  were  owned  by  persons 
who  were  resident  in  or  had  their  sole  or 
primary  seat  in  the  area  of  Germany  now  in 
the  Soviet  Zone  of  Occupation  or  in  the 
Soviet  sector  of  Berlin  or  In  German  terri- 
tory under  provisional  Soviet  or  Polish  ad- 
ministration. Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
effective  date  of  divestment  of  the  trade- 
marks so  listed  and  ptibllshed  In  the  Federal 
Register  shall  be  the  date  of  publication  in 
the  Federal  Register  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  a  certification  Identifying  the  cases 
in  which  an  equivalent  trademark  h:is  been 
registered  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many for  a  person  residing  or  having  hl.s  sole 
or  primary  seat  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  or  in  the  Western  sectors  of  Berlin 
In  those  cases  of  an  equivalent  trademark 
certified  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  tlie  per- 
son registered  by  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  as  owner  of  such  equivalent  trade- 
m;irk  shall  succeed  to  the  ownership  of  the 
divested  trademark  in  the  United  States. 

■'Src.  43  (ai  The  Attorney  General  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  transfer 
to  the  Library  of  Congress  the  title  to  all 
prints  of  motion  pictures  now  in  the  custody 
of  the  Library,  which  prints  were  vested 
in  or  transferred  to  the  Alien  Property  Cus- 
todian or  the  Attorney  General  pursuant  to 
this  Act  after  December  17.  1941,  except 
prints  of  motion  pictures  which  are  the 
subject  of  stilts  or  claims  under  sectloii 
9(a)    or  section  32  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  right  of  selection  by 
the  Library  of  Congress,  the  authorization, 
direction,  and  exception  contained  In  sub- 
section (a)  hereof,  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  such  prints  now  In  the  custody  of  the 
Attorney  General.  Prints  not  selected  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  may  be  di-sposed  of 
by  the  Attorney  General  in  any  manner  he 
deems  appropriate. 

"(ci  With  respect  to  all  prints  concerning 
which  title  Is  transferred  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  pursuant  to  subsections  (ai  and 
lb  I  hereof,  the  Library  shall  have  complete 
di.srretion  to  retain  such  prints  for  Its  own 
purposes,  including  the  right  to  reproduce 
cupies  thereof,  or  to  dispose  of  them  In  any 
manner  It  deems  appropriate." 

Sec.  7,  If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances, shall  be  held  Invalid,  the  remainder 
of  this  Act,  or  the  application  of  such  provi- 
sions to  other  persons  or  clrcumstance.s.  shall 
not  br  affected. 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  lead: 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  War  Claims  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  to  pi'ovide  for  cer- 
tain World  War  II  loses  to  American 
nationals  and  to  amend  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act.  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  the  termination  of  the  vest- 
ing of  future  income  from  certain  vested 
property." 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  offer  that  as  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  sections  1 
through  section  6. 


Mr.  SMATHERS  A  parliamentary 
Inquiry,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr  President,  as  I 
understand,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  offered  his  proposal  as  a 
substitute  or  as  an  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr  President.  I  offer 
my  proposal  as  an  amendment  to  strike 
out.  and  then  as  an  amendment  to  the 
bill.  It  would  not  touch  any  amend- 
ments that  have  been  added  to  the  bill 
whatsoever.  We  asked  the  Senator  from 
Montana  !  Mr.  M.ansfieldI  to  move  to 
consider  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate, 
and  at  the  time  I  told  him  I  would  offer 
the  amendment  m  place  of  the  bill.  The 
measure  has  been  passed  upon  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON     I  yield. 
Mr.   MANSFIELD      It   is   my   under- 
standing that  the  proposal  is  being  of- 
fered  not    as   a    substitute    but    as   an 
amendment  to  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  amendment 
is  accepted,  it  will  be  added  in  toto  to 
all  that  has  been  heretofore  agreed  to. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  an  explanation  of 
the  amendment?  I  do  not  know  what 
it  is  Fir.st.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
amendment  read. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  amendment  is 
being  offered  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Illmois  I  Mr.  Dirksen  i .  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  I  Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  !  Mr.  S.alton.stall1.  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Busm, 
and  myself. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  I  correctly  understand,  a  part 
of  the  bill.  S.  2618,  would  strike  out  the 
payment  provision.  If  that  is  correct, 
then  we  would  be  compelled  not  to  agree 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Then  it  would  go 
to  coiiference  with  the  conferees  from  the 
Senate  and  the  House  on  the  House  bill. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  has  voted  to  provide  a 
payment  Tl.e  House  voted  a  payment 
provision.  The  Senate  has  amended 
the  payment  pi'ovision  with  a  number  of 
amendments.  What  would  the  proposed 
amendment  do  in  relation  to  the  sale 
of  General  Aniline?  Would  It  reverse 
that  action':' 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  would  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  point  is 
that  the  Senate  has  acted  on  payment 
provisions. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    No.  we  have  not. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    We  just  got 
through  voting  on  two  of  them. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Those  two  will  be 
added  on  to  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  then  under- 
take to  strike  out  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]? 


Mr  JOHNSTON.  No  amendments 
added  would  be  stricken. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  it 
strike  out  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  IMr.  SmathkrsJ? 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  No.  No  amend- 
Hitnts  would  be  stricken. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  it  af- 
fect the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  '  Mr  Keating  1  ? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  would  include  th»' 
Smathers  amendment,  the  Keating 
amendment,  and  any  other  amendment 
that  has  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SMATHEP^.  Mr.  President,  on 
that  point  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Would  it  also  m- 
clude  Senate  bill  495,  which  was  intro- 
duced orlgin.Hlly  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  I  Mr.  Bible  ' '' 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  That  is  correct.  It 
would  include  the  bill  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator referred  and  also  the  bill  known 
as  the  Bush  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, if  Senators  will  look  at  page  12  of 
the  proposed  amendment,  starting  at  line 
12.  they  will  observe  that  section  213'a' 
provides: 

Sec.  213.  (a)  Upon  the  enactment  here- 
after of  legislation  authorizing  the  payment 
of  awards  certified  by  the  Commission  pursu- 
ant to  this  title  and  providing  for  the  deposit 
in  the  War  Claims  Fund  of  any  funds  neces- 
sary therefor,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury- 
may,  and  within  one  year  after  the  dale  of 
enactment  of  such  ieKUiation  shall,  pay  those 
awards  from  that  fund  in  the  following  order 
of  priority: 

As  I  understand,  the  amendment  pro- 
vides Oiat  if  we  enact  further  legisla- 
tion, we  shall  pay.  In  effect  tlie  amend- 
ment would  strike  out  the  payment 
clause. 

The  section  that  I  support  for  sec- 
tion 213  would  pi-ovide: 

Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treaf-ury  shall  pay 
out  of  the  War  Claims  Fund  on  account  of 
awards  certified  by  the  Commission  pursu- 
ant to  this  title  as  follows  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  of  priority: 

One  provision  states  that  we  shall  pay 
after  enacting  more  laws .  the  other  pro- 
vides that  we  shall  go  ahead  and  pav 
them. 

I  believe  there  was  some  precedent  in 
histoiy.  After  World  War  I  we  had  a 
similar  experience.  We  pa.ssed  a  law— 
to  do  what^  To  e.stabli.sh  a  policv  of  war 
claims.  We  did  not  provide  any  pay- 
ment. The  Germans  got  80  percent  "of 
the  available  money.  Many  of  our 
people  have  waited  40  years  and  have 
not  received  any  of  it  with  that  kind  of 
law  on  the  books. 

We  are  now  a.sked  to  accept  an  amend- 
ment that  would  provide  that  after  we 
pass  additional  lesislation.  payments  will 
be  made.  After  World  War  I  the  former 
enemies  got  away  with  80  percent  of 
the  cash  while  claimants  were  waiting 
for  the  second  legislation  to  be  enacted. 

Oh,  no.  So  far  as  this  Senator  is 
concerned,  we  will  either  pay  these  poor 
devils  or  we  will  not  pay  them.  They 
will  either  get  .some  money  under  the 
proposed  legislation  or  they  will  not  get 
it.  After  World  War  I  the  people  en- 
titled to  money  waited  40  years  and  arc 
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still  waiting  for  satisfaction  of  their 
daims  After  World  War  n  claimants 
have  waited  fori  7  year5  We  have  heard 
the  most  oroloneed  filibuster  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  It  is 
now  time  that  someone  brought  forth 
a  bin  that  would  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  thof^e  poor  wretches  We  have 
an  amendment  which  would  pa^ss  m  the 
Hou.<*  by  a  majority  of  20  to  1.  and  that 
IS  about  the  proportion  in  the  Senate 
that  would  vote  for  it  also  if  we  ever  eet 
around  to  a  vote. 

Mr    KEATING      Mr    President,   will 
the  Senator  yield' 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana      I  vield 
Mr.  KF„^TING      Furthermore,  unless 
the  bUl  provides  for  payment  out  of  the 
fund,  who  will  get  stuck'    The  American 
taxpayer.     If   the   proposal   is   held   up 
for  years  and  years  in  the  future   it  will 
be  the  American  taxpayer  who  will  have 
to  pay  the  claims  rather  than  the  fund 
Mr.  LONG   of  Ix)Uis:ana.     We   mieht 
keep  this   proposal   hanging   as   we   did 
after  World   War  I.  at   which   time  we 
wound  up  by  indicting  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  the  mi.'=handl:nr  of  fund's      He 
cot  loose  only  becau.se  of  a  hung  jury. 
The  Alien  Property  Custodian  was  con- 
victed for  his  corrupt  activities  in  einng 
assets  back   to   Germ.an?      He   w:is   put 
into  the  Federal  penitentiary      He  was 
conncted     He  did  not  get  a  hun?  jury. 
That  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  will  re- 
sult :f  we  hold  up  the  proposal  forever 
Claimants  have  waited  17  years     Sena- 
tor Pat  McCarran  held  it  up  as  long  as 
he  was  here.  God  bless  him.     It  is  still 
being  held  up.     We  have  had  to  act  on 
the  f!oor  of  the  Senate.    That  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  do     The  amendment  might 
kill  the  whole  mea.'^ure. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Then,  insofar  as 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  concerned, 
would  not  the  proper  way  to  proceed  be 
to  vote  down  the  amendment  now  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  and  then  after  the  amendment 
has  been  rejected,  consider  the  amend- 
ment of  the  able  Senator  from  Nevada 
IMr.  Bible)  with  respect  to  certain 
claims  of  constituents  in  his  State 
Then  we  would  vote  Lliat  by  itself  But 
in  order  not  to  put  an  additional  burden 
on  those  who  would  have  to  come  to 
Congress  to  obtain  the  pas.sage  of  ad- 
ditional letii.slation.  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  su.agested.  the  only  proper 
way  to  proceed  would  be  to  vote  down 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  and  then  proceed  with 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  far  as 
this  Senator  is  concerned.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection at  all  to  the  legislation  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Nevada.  I  do  not 
believe  the  Senator  from  New  York  ob- 
jects to  that.  The  administration  does 
not  object  to  it. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield:" 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  think  there  is  a 
solution  to  the  whole  problem. 
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Mr  KEATING  Mr  President,  if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  finish.  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  fMr  Bible'  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  i  Mr 
Saltoitstall  ' .  or  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut '.Mr  BrsH^.  and  the  way  for 
them  to  proceed  in  my  judgment,  is  to 
offer  their  amendments  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  House  bill,  and  not  tr>-  to 
pet  the  Senate  bill  substituted  for  the 
House  bill,  becau.se  such  action  would  kill 
the  House  bill  It  is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent theory  We  should  not  tack  en  the 
provision  here  but  add  it  to  the  House 
bill 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr  President,  I 
believe  there  is  a  solution.  Senators  will 
note  section  213a'.  about  which  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  been  speak- 
ing The  Senate  can  strike  out  the 
aniendn.ent  I  have  sent  to  the  desk  and 
then  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing language: 

The  Secre-ary  of  the  Tre.isury  shall  pay 
out  of  the  \\'.\T  Cl.iims  F\ind  on  account  of 
awards  certified  by  the  Conunisalon  pursuant 
to  this  title  as  follows  and  In  the  following 
order  of  priority: 

Then  we  will  have  the  provision  in  the 
House  bill  now  pendmg  at  the  present 
time.  Senators  would  get  what  they 
want  and  the  Judiciarj-  Committee  would 
get  what  it  desires  and  what  I  think 
wovild  be  for  the  best  of  all  concerned. 

Mr  JA\TTS  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  for  a  question? 
Mr  JOHNSTON  I  yield 
Mr  JAVrrs.  The  Parliamentarian 
info.-ms  me  that  ;f  the  Senator  is  suc- 
cessful m  his  motion  to  strike  and  in- 
sert. It  would  result  in  striking  out  the 
am.endment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr  Smathers'  and  my  amendment.  It 
would  not  affect  the  Douglas  amend- 
ment, because  it  comes  at  the  end  of 
the  bin. 

Since  I  understood  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. I  should  therefore  like  to  ask  hini 
whether  he  will  state  that  he  modifies 
the  amendment  which  he  has  just  pro- 
r>o.sed  to  include  the  Smathers  and  Javlts 
amendments'' 

Mr  JOHNSTON  I  would  include  the 
Smathers  amendment  and  also  the  in- 
sertion that  I  have  just  now  stated.  It 
would  clear  the  other  situation. 

Mr.    JAVITS.     It   would    include   also 
the  Javits  amendment? 
Mr    JOHNSTON      Yes. 
Mr    JAVITS      Will  the  Senator  state 
that    fact   .so   that    the    clerks   may   be 
guided? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes.  That  amend- 
ment will  be  included,  too,  although  it 
might  have  been  inserted  otherwise. 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  does  not  help 
one  bit.  The  fact  that  my  amendment 
Is  kept  In  would  not  help  one  bit.  It 
would  still  change  the  manner  in  which 
the  claims  would  be  paid. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  any  legislative  drafter  votes 
for  the  amendment,  he  ought  to  turn  in 
his  law  degree.  The  amendment  wlU 
cause  him  to  say  the  same  thing  over, 
and  to  say  it  again. 

There  is  a  lovely  song :  'Say  It  Again. 
Say  It  Again  "    We  will  be  sounding  like 


a  broken  record.  There  are  f»ve  sections 
which  are  identical.  Why  should  we 
print  them  twice?  If  the  Senator  wants 
to  add  an  amendment  such  as  that  spon- 
sored by  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  we 
can  pass  the  bill  without  objection 
Those  of  us  who  are  siyjpcrtmg  the 
House  bill  will  be  glad  to  take  it  to  con- 
ference However,  to  provide  twice  each 
section,  two  identical  sections  over  and 
ever  at  am.  does  not  make  sense. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  My  amendment 
stnkes  the  six  sections.  I  believe  the 
Senator  is  under  a  misapprehension. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  stnkes 
what' 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  It  strikes  the  six 
sections  m  the  bill 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Why  does 
the  Senator  wish  to  stnke  them.' 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is  mis- 
taken. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Let  us  look 
at  the  amendment.     Here  Ls  the  Sena- 
tors amendment,  and  here  is  the  bill 
"The     word      act';      the     word       act 
Wherever  it  appears  in  title  1:  wherever 
it  appears  in  title  I," 

Thoy  go  on  word  for  word  We  would 
strike  the  same  section.  Whj-  does  the 
Senator  wi^h  to  strike  one  section  and 
insert  the  same  thing  in  Ucu  of  tiiat  se-c- 
lion  that  he  is  striking? 

The  Senator  and  I  both  know  what  the 
real  intention  is  The  real  objection  is 
to  i-eject  the  pa>-ment  provisions.  If  u-e 
accept  the  Senators  amendment  we  will 
strike  out  tlie  payment  provisions 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  The  two  biiLs  an 
basically  the  same.  We  are  using  the 
language  that  Uie  Committee  on  thf 
Judiciai-y  decided  should  pass 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Mr  Pi-esidtni  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  m.\ 
opinion  the  payment  provisions  are  tlie 
only  things  that  we  have  had  any  dispute 
atwut  in  connection  with  this  matter 
That  is  all  we  have  been  arguing  about 
today. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  That  is  what  I  am 
telling  the  Senator  We  are  accepting 
that. 

Mr  LONG  of  Ix>uisiana.  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  told  me  that  his 
substitute  would  make  no  difference. 
However,  if  we  look  at  the  bill,  we  sw 
that  the  payment  provisions  would  be 
stricken.  He  is  acting  in  good  faith,  I 
know.  However,  we  do  not  want  to  vote 
for  a  complete  substitute  and  find  that 
we  have  lost  the  payment  prori.sions. 
We  do  not  have  the  time  to  study  this 
matter  in  detail  on  the  floor. 

Mr  KEATING.  The  bill  before  us 
.says  that  these  claims  shall  be  adjudi- 
cated and  shall  be  paid.  Along  comes 
an  amendment  now  which  merely  pro- 
vides that  the  claim  shall  be  adjudicated 
If  the  Senator  offers  it  as  a  substitute, 
we  can  vote  it  up  or  down,  and  decide 
whether  the  claim  should  be  paid  or  not 
but  it  cannot  be  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  We  did  not  offer  it 
as  a  substitute.  If  I  offer  it  as  a  sub- 
stitute, the  Senator  s  amendment  which 
has  been  adopted,  will  be  killed.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  other  amendments 
which  have  been  agreed  to      They  will  be 
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wiped  out.    We  are  trying  to  save  those 
amendments. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  can 
move  to  strike  the  payment  provisions. 
We  can  vote  on  the  merits  of  that  pro- 
posal. That  is  the  regular  way  of  doing 
it.  Then  the  Senator  from  Nevada  can 
ofifer  his  amendment,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  other  Senators. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  might  say  at  this 
point  that  I  am  sure  everybody  under- 
stands what  is  involved.  If  Senators 
wish  to  support  the  House  bill,  as  advo- 
cated by  the  Senator  from  New  York,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
and  other  Senators  they  will  not  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  but  would  vote  it 
down. 

After  that  is  done,  if  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  wishes  to  offer  his  amendment, 
which  is  agreeable  and  acceptable  to 
everyone,  we  can  proceed  in  an  orderly 
manner  to  accept  it.  I  ask  for  a  vote  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
a  perfecting  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  withhold 
his  request  for  a  quorum? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  will  do  so  tempo- 
rarily, but  I  want  a  quorum  before  the 
vote. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  a  perfecting 
amendment  which  would  strike  from 
line  18  on  page  3  of  the  bill  "May  8,  1945" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "January  1. 
1952". 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
make  eligible  those  refugees  from  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia  who  fled  Communist  dic- 
tatorship after  May  8.  1945.  and  came  to 
the  United  States  and  who  then  became 
citizens. 

The  language  now  covers  the  period 
between  September  1,  1939.  and  May  8. 
1945.  The  language  in  the  bill  would 
cover  all  who  suffered  loss  between  those 
dates,  but  would  not  cover  those  who  be- 
came victims  after  May  8,  1945. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  refugees 
from  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  who  fled 
Communist  domination  were  the  victims 
of  the  Hitler  attack  just  as  those  were 
who  are  covered  by  the  period  of  time 
now  mentioned  in  the  bill. 

There  are  not  many  of  such  people.  I 
believe  they  ought  to  be  covered.  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  whether  he 
could  accept  the  amendment  and  take 
it  to  conference. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  under 
the  impression  that  those  people  would 
be  eligible  for  consideration  under  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  as  amended  by  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York.  The 
House  had  voted  down  this  principle 
three  times.  We  are  willing  to  consider 
it  and  do  the  best  we  can  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  amendment  would  not 
take  precedence  or  dilute  these  best 
American  claims. 

If  we  are  to  accept  the  principle  of 
the  Senator's  amendment,  we  must  make 
eligible  the  pitiful  refugees  who  left  Ger- 


many as  victims  of  the  Hitler  persecu- 
tion, who  have  an  equal  right  to  say  they 
were  citizens  by  1952  and  that  they  were 
entitled  to  be  considered  alongside  of 
Americans  toward  whom  this  Govern- 
ment owes  an  obligation.  Speaking  as 
one  Senator.  I  would  have  to  oppose  the 
amendment,  although  I  believe  those 
people  are  eligible  for  consideration  un- 
der the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  All  those  who  fled 
Germany  and  the  Hitler  persecution  are 
covered  by  the  language  of  the  bill  as  it 
is  now  written.  None  of  those  who  fled 
Communist  persecution  in  Poland  or 
Yugoslavia  are  covered  by  the  language 
in  the  bill.  All  I  ask  is  that  equal  treat- 
ment be  given  to  the  fugitives  from  Nazi 
persecution  and  to  refugees  from  Com- 
munist persecution. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thought  we  were 
dealing  with  a  war  claims  bill.  What 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  talking  about 
makes  a  very  sympathetic  subject  for 
consideration.  However,  were  not  these 
people  on  our  side  during  the  war?  Were 
not  the  Russians  then  fighting  with  us 
againsi  Hitler.  It  may  be  that  we  will 
have  to  have  another  war  claims  bill 
subsequently  m  which  we  will  take  care 
of  people  wiio  need  to  be  provided  for 
because  of  Communist  domination. 
However,  during  World  War  II  the  Soviet 
Union  was  on  our  side. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  The  amendment  would  seek 
to  put  our  allies  into  our  claim  fund. 
The  Allied  Governments  owe  an  obliga- 
tion to  the.se  people.  One  of  these  days 
perhaps  we  can  do  something  for  these 
people  of  Yugoslavia  and  Poland. 

But  It  would  be  totally  in  error,  in  my 
opinion,  to  undertake  to  put  people  who 
were  not  American  citizens,  whose  own 
government  did  them  an  injustice,  along- 
side Americans  and  to  dilute  the  fund  in 
that  fashion. 

If  the  Senator  would  offer  his  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  which  was  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
!Mr.  JavitsI  .  perhaps  we  might  see  if  we 
could  not  make  an  arrangement  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  agreement  made  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

I  am  adamantly  opposed  to  diluting 
that  which  we  owe  to  the  best  American 
claims,  by  including  the  vast  number  of 
people  who  suffered  under  Hitler  because 
of  his  terrible  brutality.  If  an  attempt 
IS  made  to  include,  in  addition,  those 
who  suffered  under  the  Communists,  it 
means  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  do 
anything  substantial  for  those  to  whom 
we  are  legally  and  morally  obligated. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  an  international  meeting  waiting  for 
me  for  an  hour  and  15  minute.s.  I  have 
one  question  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  in  a  colloquy.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  permit  me  to  ask 
the  question  and  then  give  his  answer 
before  I  go? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator whether  in  the  case  of  a  situation 
described  by  House  R-eport  No.  2035, 
where   Communist   control,   subsequent 


to  German  seizure,  has  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  a  piece  of  property  to  a  person 
who  qualifies  under  the  bill,  the  same 
definition,  the  same  intention,  would 
apply  in  the  ca.se  of  an  area  which  is, 
let  us  say,  like  Czechoslovakia,  where  the 
Communists  stepped  in  also  after  the 
Germans  had  taken  over. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  language  contained 
in  section  202(ai  of  H.R.  7283  should  be 
interpreted  to  cover  both  of  the  losses 
you  just  described,  and  both  would  be 
eligible  for  recovery  out  of  the  war 
claims  fund,  provided  the  properties 
in  both  East  Germany  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia were  owned,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  an  American  national  at  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  II.  when  the  properties 
were  first  lost  to  the  Germans  during 
the  war.  and  provided  the  claims 
for  compensation  remained  American - 
owned  from  the  date  of  loss  to  the  Ger- 
mans until  the  date  they  are  filed  with 
the  Commission  under  this  legislation. 
Furthennore,  in  the  case  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak property,  the  Commission,  in 
reaching  its  award,  would,  pursuant  to 
section  206' a  i  of  the  bill,  deduct  the 
amount  of  anj-  payment  received  by  the 
claimant  under  title  IV  of  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act,  and  if  the 
claim  is  by  a  corporation  and  thf>  amount 
of  the  claim  exceod.s  $10,000.  the  Com- 
mission would  also  deduct  the  amount  of 
any  tax  benefits  the  claimant  received 
with  reference  to  the  loss.  Otherwise, 
both  losses  are  compensable  under  sec- 
tion 202(a>  of  H.R.  7283,  as  I  understand 
it. 

Americans  who  were  formerly  Czech 
citizens  have  a  proper  claim  against  the 
Communist  Government  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia, and  they  have  a  claim  agairust  Ger- 
many for  war  damage  If  they  were 
never  restored  to  their  property  from 
the  time  the  Germans  took  it  from  them, 
they  can  claim  against  either  govern- 
ment. As  the  facts  exist,  they  have  been 
able,  in  some  instances,  to  get  small 
amounts  from  the  Czech  claims  fund. 
They  would  have  to  reduce  any  claim 
they  had  by  whatever  they  had  received 
from  the  Czech  claims  fund  There  was 
a  very  small  award.  Also  they  would 
have  to  reduce  their  claim  by  any 
amount  of  tax  deduction  they  received 
as  a  result  of  favorable  tax  treatment 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  All  I  was  trying  to  do 
was  to  include  another  type  of  Ameri- 
can— if  there  is  a  difference  among  types 
of  Americans — within  the  confines  of 
the  bill  as  it  Ls  I  was  not  trying  to 
change  the  confines  of  the  bill.  So  to 
the  extent  the  people  the  Senator  talks 
about  would  fall  within  the  confines  of 
the  bill — that  is,  if  we  find  there  are  peo- 
ple within  the  war  claims  section  of  the 
bill — then  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
correct.  The  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  and  my  amendment  af- 
fects the  very  people  whom  the  Senator 
is  talking  about.  But  when  there  are 
dates  of  loss  after  the  dates  of  loss  spe- 
cified in  the  bill.  I  have  not  tried  to  affect 
them,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  tried  to  affect  them 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  With  regard 
to  the  citizen  whom  the  Senator  has  in 


mind  in  his  proposal,  the  war  was  over 
after  1945.  If  we  ever  make  a  settlement 
with  Yugoslavia,  we  may  be  able  to  re- 
quire that  Communist  government  to 
pay.  or  we  might  be  able  to  seize  some 
of  its  assets  to  be  used  to  repay  some- 
thing which  they  owed  to  an  American 
subsequent  to  1945.  But  after  1945.  there 
was  no  Hitler  government  in  power. 
Hitler  had  been  defeated. 

The  bill  seeks  to  take  as.sets  which  we 
seized  from  our  enemies  and  award  them 
to  people  whom  our  enemies  injured, 
people  who  were  American  citizens.  But 
when  the  Senator  talks  about  something 
which  happened  after  1945.  I  must  say 
that  to  make  awards  to  such  people 
would  be  unfair  to  American  citizens  who 
were  injured. 

If  the  Senator  has  prepared  his 
amendment  to  offer  :t  a.";  an  addendum 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  New  York,  I 
would  be  willing  to  go  along  and  see  if 
we  could  not  make  some  arrangement. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  vield 
Mr.  SMATHERS.     If  it  is  proposed  to 
change  the  date  because  of  people  who 
have  had  difficulty  with  Communists,  we 
may  have  to  bring  the  amendment  up  to 
the  present  date.     We  ought  to  consider 
the    poor    people    in   Cuba,    as    well    as 
American  businessmen  and  others  who 
have  lost  money  and  property  in  Cuba 
because  of  Communist  domination  there. 
I  thought  the  bill  was  limited  to  the  peo- 
ple who  lived  during  ihe  time  of  the  war 
and  who  were  supposed  to  have  suffered 
damages  as  a  result  of  the  war      But  if 
we  are  to  include  the  period  of  time  when 
Communist  domination  began,  we  can- 
not very  well  stop  with  Communist  dom- 
ination in  Yugoslavia.     We  must   con- 
sider Cuba  and  other  areas  of  the  world 
where  the  Commumsts  have  taken  over 
Then,  it  seems  to  me,  we  leave  the  prin- 
ciple of  damages  which   resulted   from 
the  war.    Of  course,  this  is  a  cold  war, 
but  the  bill,  as  I  understand,  is  not  sup- 
posed to  apply  to  cold  war  sufferers.     I 
am  very  sympathetic  to  what  the  Senator 
is  saying,  but  I  believe  we  must  consider 
all  areas  of  Communist  domination. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  the  bill,  bv  the 
acceptance  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  IllmoLs  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  compen- 
sation is  being  made  available  to  na- 
tionals of  Germany  from  whom  Hitler 
took  property  and  whom  Hitler  drove  out 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  not  quite 
true. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  deals  with 
prisoners  of  war.  In  that  respect.  It  is 
different  from  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  are  people  who 
are  now  nationals  of  the  United  States, 
even  though  at  the  time  thev  sufTered  in- 
jury they  were  not. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
same  class  of  people.  I  submit  that  un- 
der the  amendments  which  have  been 
accepted,  compensation  will  be  made  on 
a  priority  basis,  subsequently  to  be  estab- 
lished,  to    citizens   of   Germany    from 
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whom  Hitler  confiscated  property. 
They  were  no  more  victims  of  war  than 
the  persons  I  speak  of.  Their  own  gov- 
ernment took  from  them  their  own 
property,  and  we  now  propose  to  com- 
pensate them. 

I  submit  that  if  we  compensate  them. 
we  likewise  must  compensate  those  who 
fled  from  Gomulka's  government  and 
the  government  which  preceded  it,  and 
those  who  fled  from  Tito's  government. 

I  accept  as  sound  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  this  group 
ought  to  be  included  in  the  categorv 
identified  by  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
especially  if  there  is  to  be  a  priority  of 
assignment. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentarj'  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  will  state  it 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  an  amend- 
ment be  in  order  to  the  amendment 
which  was  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  and  thus  far  accepted,  which 
would  embody  language  that  I  propose  ni 
the  pending  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  already  been  agreed  to,  and 
therefore  is  not  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  believe  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
could  add  his  amendment,  if  he  wished 
to  do  so.  at  the  end  of  the  bill,  by  strik- 
ing the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  semicolon,  so  as  to  make  available 
for  consideration,  on  the  same  basis  as 
those  for  whom  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  spoke, 
the  people  in  whom  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  interested.     I  hope  he  realizes 
that  any  Senator  trying  to  represent  the 
Senate  in  conference  will  be  confronted 
with  the  fact  that  on  three  occasions  the 
House  has  voted  down  this  principle. 
Mr  LAUSCHE.     I  understand  that. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     But  if  I  have 
anything  to  say  about  it.  I  shall  be  will- 
ing to  go  along  with  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  on  the  same  basis  on  which  we  went 
along  with  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
in  seeing  whether  we  can  do  something 
for  these  people.    It  will  be  difficult  to  get 
the  House  to  agree  to  anything  at  all; 
but  if  the  Senator  from  Ohio  wishes  to 
have  us  make  the  effort  on  that  basis,  I. 
personally,  will   be  willing  to  go  along 
with  what  he  wishes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Personally,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  correct 
when  he  says  it  would  be  in  order  to  add. 
at  the  end  of  the  bill,  an  amendment  to 
cover  the  group  I  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  ask  if  that  is 
the  case. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BARTLETTin  the  chairs  A  part  of  the  bill 
not  affected  by  an  amendment  alread.v 
agreed  to  is  .subject  to  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  suggest 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  prepare  an 
amendment  similar  to  that  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  Then  we  can  see 
whether  the  House  will  agree  to  anything 
along  this  line. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes. 
Let  me  say  that  I  have  in  mind  the 
fact  that  in  dealing  with  these  claims 
we  cannot  begin  to  distinguish  between 


them  on  the  basis  of  nationality  groups. 
Tho!?e  who  have  been  wronged  should  be 
treated  on  an  equal  basis,  regardless  of 
their  nationality,  I  would  aim  to  achieve 
that  objective.  It  would  be  sad  to  think 
that  one  class — those  of  one  nationality 
background — would  be  taken  care  of, 
but  that  a  class  of  another  nationalitv 
background  would  not  be  taken  care  of 
The  bill  covers  the  entire  ground — Al- 
bania. Czechoslovakia,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  poir.t  I  shall 
withdraw  my  amendment. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana if  it  is  planned  to  take  final  action 
on  the  bill  tonight. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  hope  that  will  be 
done. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  are  other  amendments  to  be 
dealt  with.  If  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
will  withdraw  his  amendment  at  this 
time,  I  believe  we  can  agree,  during  the 
consideration  of  other  amendments,  on 
what  we  intend  to  do  insofar  as  this 
amendment  is  concerned. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Very  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment; and  I  withdraw  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  at  the  desk  an  amendment  which 
I  desire  to  withdraw;  and  I  now  with- 
draw it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  which  I  offer 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sec.  40.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  hereof,  all  righU  and  Inter- 
ests of  Individuals  In  estates,  trusts.  Insur- 
ance policies,  .-mnultles,  remainders,  pen- 
sions, workmen's  oompensatJon,  and  veterans' 
benefits  vested  under  this  Act  after  Decem- 
ber 17.  1941,  which  have  not  become  payable 
or  deliverable  to  or  have  not  vested  In  pos- 
session In  the  Attorney  General  prior  to 
December  31,  1961,  are  hereby  divested: 
Provid'-d.  Tliat  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  not  affect  the  right  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  retain  all  such  property  rights  and 
Interests  and  to  collect  all  Income  which  is 
payable  to  or  vested  in  possession  In  him 
prior  to  December  31.  1961. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
.shall  divest  or  require  the  divestment  of  any 
portion  of  any  such  Interest  the  beneflci.M 
owner  of  which  is  a  natural  person  who  has 
been  convicted  personally  and  by  name  by 
a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  "of  murder, 
ill  treatment,  or  deportation  of  slave  labor 
of  prisoners  of  war,  political  opponents,  hos- 
tages, or  civilian  population  In  occupied 
territories,  or  of  murder  or  111  treatment  of 
military  or  naval  persons,  or  of  plunder  or 
wanton  destruction  without  Justified  mili- 
tary necessity. 

(c)  At  the  earliest  practicable  time  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  Attomev 
General  shall  transmit  to  the  law-ful  owner 
or  custodian  of  any  Interest  divested  by  this 
section  written  notice  of  such  divestment. 
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Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  was  discussed  earlier.  It 
was  repHjrted  unanimously,  I  believe, 
from  the  Judiciary  Committee.  It  is  an 
amendment  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  the  Senator  from  Florida,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  alluded  a  few 
minutes  ago.  I  believe  the  amendment 
is  acceptable  to  them  and  also  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary  Conunittee. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Johnston],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
iMr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Smathersi.  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  IMr.  Keating];  and  I  believe 
the  amendment  is  acceptable  to  them. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  a  great  deal  of 
time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
report  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, dated  March  21,  1962,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 
Washington.  D  C  .  March  21.  1962 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland. 
Chairman.  Cornmittee  on  the  Judiciary, 
U.S.  Senate.  Wa.shington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator;  This  is  in  response  to  your 
request  for  the  views  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  on  S  291.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act  to  provide  for  the  di- 
vesting of  certain  Interests  in  estates  and 
trusts,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Under  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  as 
amended,  variou.';  types  of  property  and  in- 
terests in  property  within  the  United  States, 
owned  by  enemy  nationals,  were  vested  dur- 
ing World  War  II  In  the  name  of  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian  and  later,  of  the  Attorney 
General  A  part  of  this  property  comprised 
the  interests  in  this  country  of  enemy  na- 
tionals in  estates,  trusts,  insurance  policies, 
annuities,  remainders,  pensions,  and  work- 
men's  compensation   and   veterans'    benefits. 

There  are  some  vested  interests  of  this  na- 
ture which  are  distributable  in  the  future; 
In  other  words,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  will,  trust  instruments  or  other  docu- 
ments, part  or  all  of  the  vested  interests  have 
not  yet  become  distribut.able  to  the  Attorney 
General.  The  bill  would  return  any  inter- 
ests, which  are  not  reduced  to  possession.  In 
estates  of  decedents  who  were  citizens  or 
nationals  of  the  United  States  at  the  time 
of  death  and  in  trusts  created  by  individuals 
who  were  then  citizens  or  nationals  of  the 
United  States,  If  the  bill  should  be  en- 
acted, these  uncollected  assets  would  not  be 
turned  over  to  the  Attorney  General.  In- 
stead, the  effect  of  the  bill  would  be  to  re- 
turn such  undistributed  Interests  to  former 
enemy  nationals,  although  no  return  would 
be  made  to  persons  convicted  of  war  crimes 

While  the  Department  of  Justice  is  in  favor 
of  the  objectives  of  the  bill  we  believe  that 
these  alms  can  be  more  equitably  and 
eflRclently  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a 
different  approach.  There  follows  language 
which  might  be  substituted  for  that  con- 
tained in  subsection  (a)  of  the  bill,  and 
which,  we  believe,  meets  the  general  objec- 
tives desired  by  the  sponsors  of  this  and 
similar  bills,  while,  at  the  same  time,  serving 
the   best   Interests   of  the   Government: 

That  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  as 
amended  i  50  U  S  C.  App  1  and  the  following) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the    following   new   section: 

"Sec.  40  (ai  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (bi  hereof,  all  rights  and  intereste 
of  individuals  in  estates,  trusts.  Insurance 
policies,     annuities,     remainders,     pensions. 


workmen's  compensation  and  veterans'  bene- 
fit* vested  under  this  Act  after  December  17. 
1941,  which  have  not  become  payable  or 
deliverable  to  or  have  not  vested  in  possession 
in  the  Attorney  General  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  amendment  are  hereby  divested; 
provided  that  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  not  affect  the  right  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  retain  all  such  property  rights 
and  Interests  and  to  collect  all  Income  which 
is  payable  to  or  vested  In  possession  in  him 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  amend- 
ment." 

Whereas  S.  291  would  return  interests 
due  the  Attorney  General,  but  not  yet  col- 
lected, the  suggested  legislation  would  pro- 
vide a  cutoff  date  (the  time  of  the  enact- 
nient  of  the  measure)  after  which  Income  or 
remainder  Interests  In  estates,  trusts,  insur- 
ance policies,  annuities,  pensions,  workmen's 
c  nipensation  and  veterans'  benefits  accruing 
would  not  be  payable  or  deliverable  to  or 
vested  in  possession  In  the  Attorney  General, 
The  amendment  provides,  however,  for  the 
retention  of  all  interests  that  will  have  be- 
come due  or  have  been  paid  or  delivered  to 
the  Attorney  General  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation. 

The  suggested  language  would  give  sub- 
stantial relief  to  the  categories  of  jsersons 
sought  to  be  benefited  by  S,  291  and  similar 
pending  bills,  and  would  also  relieve  the 
Office  of  Allen  Property  of  a  prolonged  and 
costly  administrative  burden.  The  proposed 
amendment  would  broaden  the  types  of  in- 
terests divested  to  Include  all  Income  and 
future  interests;  It  would,  in  addition,  bene- 
fit all  beneficiaries  of  these  Interests,  regard- 
less of  whether  they  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  or  of  whether  the  estate  or 
trust  were  created  by  a  citizen  or  national 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  our  view  that  the 
time  has  come  for  the  establishment  of  a 
cutoff  date  for  the  collection  of  Income 
from  estates,  trusts,  and  similar  properties. 
The  reasons  for  this  conclusion  are.  first. 
that  there  must  be  a  point  at  which  vesting 
must  -Stop,  ;ts  It  already  has  with  respect  to 
property  acquired  after  December  31.  1946; 
and  second,  that,  with  the  passing  years,  the 
expense  of  collecting  Income  payments  and 
preserving  remainder  Interests  will  become 
dl.sproijortlonately  large  In  relation  to  the 
value  of  the  property  to  be  taken  In.  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  total  value  of  the  inter- 
est affected  is  no  more  than  $10  million,  to 
be  collected  over  a  period  of  many  years, 
from  some  500  different  sources. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  sent  to 
the  Congress,  on  August  28.  1961,  proposed 
legislation  similar  in  purpose  to  S,  291, 
amended  as  proposed  above.  This  measure 
provides  for  the  divesting  of  copyrights  and 
trademarks,  and  for  the  retention  of  royalty 
payments  which  accrued  prior  to  the  date  of 
its  enactment. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection   to  the  submission  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Byron  R  White, 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
partmental report  refers  to  Senate  bill 
291,  Then  it  suggests  certain  language 
in  substitution  therefor.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  amendment  I  have  offered 
will  disclose  that  section  40(a)  largely 
follows  the  suggestion  of  the  Depai'tment 
of  Justice. 

Therefore,  I  a.sk  that  this  amendment 
be  agreed  to  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr,  BIBLE.  I  point  out  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  that  I  have  discussed 


this  with  him  on  a  number  of  occasions, 
and  I  understood  him  to  say  the  amend- 
ment was  acceptable  to  him. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  in  favor  of  the  amendment; 
but  it  is  up  to  the  Senate  to  determine 
what  it  wishes  to  do  with  the  amend- 
ment. 

Is  it  not  correct  that  this  amendment 
is  separate  legislation,  but  has  a  favor- 
able report  from  the  Department  of 
Justice? 

Mr.  BIBLE,  Yes;  and  it  has  a  favor- 
able report  from  the  Department  of 
Justice.  A  moment  ago  I  obtained  con- 
sent to  have  that  report  prmted  in  the 
Record.  It  is  a  favorable  report,  signed 
by  Byron  R.  White,  who  then  was  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  His  letter  is  dat^d  March  21, 
1962. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  identified  as  "9-11- 
62 — C,"  and  ask  that  it  be  stated  The 
amendment  is  offered  by  me  on  behalf 
of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
IMr.  Hart  I.  the  Senator  from  New  York 
IMr.  JavitsI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr.  Scott i. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  At  the  ap- 
propriate place  in  the  bill  it  is  propo.sed 
to  add  a  new  section,  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  — .  (a)  Section  32(h)  of  the  TYading 
With  the  Enemy  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  all  that  follows  the  first  sentence  In  the 
first  paragraph  down  through  the  third  para- 
graph, and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "In  the  case  of  any  organization  not 
so  designated  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  amendment,  such  organization  may 
be  so  designated  only  if  It  applies  for  such 
designation  within  three  months  after  such 
date  of  enactment 

"The  President,  or  such  officer  as  he  may 
designate,  shall,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
one-year  period  which  begins  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  amendment,  pay  out  of 
the  War  Claims  F*und  to  organizations  desig- 
nated before  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  amendment  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section the  sum  of  $500  000  If  there  Is 
more  than  one  such  designated  organiza- 
tion, such  sum  shaU  be  allocated  among  such 
organizations  In  the  proportions  In  which 
the  proceeds  of  heirless  property  were  dis- 
tributed, pursuant  to  agreements  tr,  which 
the  United  States  was  a  party,  by  the  Inter- 
governmental Committee  for  Refugees  and 
successor  organizations  thereto  Acceptance 
of  payment  pursuant  to  this  subsection  by 
any  such  organization  shall  constitute  a  full 
and  complete  discharge  of  all  claims  filed 
by  such  organization  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, as  it  existed  ijefore  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  amendment. 

"No  payment  may  be  made  to  any  orga- 
nization designated  under  this  section  unless 
It  has  given  firm  and  responsible  assurances 
approved  by  the  President  that  ( 1 )  the  pay- 
ment will  be  used  on  the  basis  of  need  in 
the  rehabilitation  and  settlement  of  persons 
m  the  United  States  who  suffered  substantial 
deprivation  of  liberty  or  failed  to  enjoy  the 
full  rights  of  citizenship  within  the  meaning 
of  subdivisions  (C)  and  (D)  of  sub.section 
(a)  (2)  of  this  section:  (2)  it  will  make  to 
the  President,  with  a  copy  to  he  furnished 
to  the  Congress,  such  reports    (Including  a 
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detailed  annual  report  on  the  use  ol  the 
payment  made  to  It)  and  permit  such  ex- 
amination of  .ts  books  as  the  President,  or 
such  officer  or  agency  as  he  may  designate, 
may  from  time  to  time  require:  and  (3)  it 
will  not  use  any  part  of  such  payment  for 
legal  fees,  salaries,  or  other  administrative 
expenses  connected  with  the  filing  of  claims 
for  such  payment  or  for  the  recovery  of  any 
property  or  Interest  und-^r  this  section  " 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  33  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  all  that 
follows  "whichever  is  later  "  and  inserting 
a  period. 

(c)  Section  39  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b»  the  fol'- 
lowing  new  sentence:  "Immediately  uixin 
the  enactment  of  this  sentence,  the  Attorney 
General  shall  cover  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  for  dejxjslt  into  the  War 
Claims  F*und,  from  property  vested  In  or 
tran.sferred  to  him  under  this  Act.  the  sum 
of  $500,000  to  make  payments  authorized 
under  section  32(h)  of  this  Act." 
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Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  known  as  the  heirless 
property  amendment. 

In  the  la^t  Congress — the  86th— the 
other  body  passed  and  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  favorablv  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  a  bill  'HR  6462' 
identical  to  '.his  amendment.  While  the 
bill  was  pending  on  the  Senate  Calendar 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  then 
Senator  Kermedy,  made  a  strong  plea 
on  the  Senate  floor  for  its  consideration 
He  stated: 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  pass  this  bill.  It  is 
technically  an  amendment  to  the  Trading 
With  the  Entmy  Act  In  substance,  how- 
ever. It  Is  a  measure  which  makes  possible 
use  of  funds  which  were  owned  by  persons 
who  were  pert  ecu  ted  by  the  Nazis. "and  who 
died  without  .neirs.  for  the  benefit  of  needy 
and  surviving  former  persecutees  who  are 
now  in  the  United  -States. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  has  for 
years  been  that  former  persecutees  should 
be  able  U:)  recover  the  property  which  was 
sequestered  djrlng  the  war  because  they 
were— though  the  first  victims  of  Hitler— 
technically  "enemy  nationals."  Four  years 
ago.  the  Congress  provided  that  property  of 
such  persons  M^ho  had  died  without  heirs — 
mostly  killed  In  Hitler's  concentration 
camps — should  be  used  for  assistance  In  the 
United  States  to  needy  survivors.  Thousands 
of  claims  to  such  property  were  filed  by  the 
duly  designated  successor  organization,  the 
Jewish  Restitution  Succe.ssor  Organization, 
which  had  prn-iously  performed  a  similar 
task  In  the  American  Zone  of  Germany.  H  R 
6462  merely  p-ovldes  a  bulk  settlement  of 
these   thousands  of  existing  claims. 

The  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  Imposes 
a  celling  of  $3  million  on  the.se "claims.     H,R 
6462  settles  them  for  $500,000.     The  Office  of 
Allen    Property    supports    this    amount,    and 
It  seems  fair  as  a  prompt  settlement. 

A  bulk  settlement  Is  in  the  Interest  of 
both  the  US.  Government — which  would 
otherwise  be  faced  with  administrative  costs 
of  an  enormouf  amount  In  proporilon  to  the 
total  of  the  claims — and  the  surviving  per- 
secutees,   who    are    In    desperate    need. 

Unfortunat<»ly,  Senator  Kennedy's  elo- 
quent plea  was  not  heeded;  and  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  without  completing  action 
on  the  measure. 

Early  in  th;s  session  of  the  Congress, 
I  introduced  a  bill  'S,  708)  identical  to 
the  bill  which  was  allowed  to  die  in  the 
86th  Congre.sf.  It  was  cosponsored  by 
Senator  Javits  and  Senator  Kefauver. 
The  administration  has  given  this  meas- 
ure its  full  support.  The  previous  ad- 
ministration endorsed  similar  legislation, 


although  for  a  lesser  amount  than  the 
amount  involved  here.  The  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce unanimously  reported  a  compan- 
K  .  bill  in  the  House,  but  the  House  bill 
has  not  yet  been  scheduled  for  action. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
despite  its  favorable  report  on  this  meas- 
ure in  the  86th  Congress,  has  given  it 
no  consideration  what.ever  m  this  Con- 
gress. I  am  confident,  however,  that  if 
approved  by  the  Senate,  it  will  be  ac- 
cepted in  the  other  body  and  will  finally 
be  enacted  into  law. 

A  brief  explanation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  amendment  will  make  clear  its 
meritorious  purposes 

Briefly  stated,  the  history-  of  this  legis- 
lation is  as  follows. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  appreciate  it  if— 
now  that  the  amendment  is  about  to  be 
explained— the  Senate  will  be  in  order 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Let 
there  be  order.  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order, 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
peat that  this  measure,  which  is  known 
as  the  heirless  property  amendment,  has 
the  support  of  the  administration. 

A  brief  history  of  the  amendment  is  as 
follows: 

The  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  au- 
thorized the  vesting  by  the  Alien  Prop- 
erty Custodian  of  all  "enemy"  property 
Thus,  vesting  orders  took  title  in  the 
United  States  to  all  property  found  here 
of  so-called  enemy  nationals,  even  if 
tho.se  per.sons  were  subject  to  persecu- 
tion under  the  Hitler  regime.  The  in- 
equity in  this  was  apparent;  and  imme- 
diately after  the  war,  section  32  was 
added  to  the  Tradmg  With  the  Enemy 
Act.  That  section,  in  general,  provided 
that  the  Alien  Property  Custodian 
should  return,  on  the  filing  of  claims,  the 
property  of  persons  who  had  been  sub- 
jected to  persecution  on  grounds  of  race, 
religion,  or  ixjlitical  belief. 

In  the  years  that  followed.  It  became 
clear  that  a  number  of  these  eligible 
claimants  —  persecutees  —  would  never 
appear  to  file  their  claims.  The  reason 
was  that  they,  together  with  their  entire 
families,  had  perished  m  the  mfamous 
concentration  camps.  The  surviving 
persecutec.  or  the  persecutee  who  left 
a  son  or  daughter,  could  file  his  claim 
and  regain  his  property.  But  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  property  remained  vested, 
which  had  been  owned  by  persecutees. 
but  as  to  which  there  was  in  fact  no 
claimant  because  the  claimant  and  his 
family  had  been  exterminated. 

In  these  circumstances,  subsection  <h> 
was  added  to  section  32  of  the  act.     The 
effect  of  subsection  'h>  was  to  make  it 
possible  for  a  "successor  organization" 
to  file  claims  to  the  property  of  perse- 
cutees   who    had    died    without    known 
heirs — or  what  has  come  to  be  known  as 
heirless   property.      It   was   declared   to 
be  the  pohcy   of   the   United   States,  as 
reflected    in   this   subsection   that    such 
heirless  property  should  be  retiu-ned  to 
a  successor  organization.     Its  proceeds 
were  to  be  used  by  that  organization — or 
organizations — for    the    relief    and    re- 
habilitation  of   needy   surviving   perse- 
cutees who  were  in  the  United  States. 
A  successor  organization  was  to  be  des- 
ignated by  the  President. 


Because  of  the  nature  of  Nazi  persecu- 
tion, it  IS  of  course  clear  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  persecutees,  and  of  the  heu-- 
less    property,    was    of    Jewish    origin. 
Thus,    the   organization    which   applied 
for  Presidential  designation  was  a  New 
York    nrembership    corporation    known 
as    the    Jewish    Restitution    Successor 
Organization.      This    organization    had 
previously  been  designated  in  the  Ameri- 
can  Zore   of    Germany,   and   had    per- 
formed ihere  in  a  manner  which  earned 
the  commendauon  of  General  Clav  and 
others  connected  with  military  govern- 
ment.    It  undertook  the  obligations  re- 
quired by  the  statute;   and  in  January 
1955,    It    was    designated    bv    President 
Eisenhov?er. 

Prom  ihe  outset,  it  was  apparent  that 
to  process  each  of  these  claims  would  be 
an  impo:,sjble  administrative  task.  The 
.solution  proposed  by  this  amendment  is 
to  make  a  bulk  settlement  of  the  claims 
based  or.  a  reasonable  appraisal  of  the 
claims. 

StateiT  ents  favoring  a  bulk  settlement 
are  in  the  record  from  the  Department 
of   State    and    from    various   charitab'e 
or  lanizat ions— Catholic  Relief  Services, 
the  American  Jew  ish  Committee.  Church 
World  Services,  and  the  American  Jew- 
ish Congress.    The  only  question  raised 
about  thr  desirability  of  the  bulk  settle- 
ment wa.s  raised  by  the  Department  of 
Justice    m    the    86th    Congress    as    to 
amount,  when  the  suggested  amount  of 
the  settlement  war.  $1  million     and  by 
the  Bureau   of   the   Budget,  which  has 
pointed  out  that  the  provable  claims,  un- 
der   present    standards    of    law    which 
would  be  applicable  to  individual  ciaun- 
ants,   are   in   the   estimated   amount  of 
$500,000,   which    is   the   amount   in   the 
amendment.     Thus,  it  is  entirely  agreed 
by  all  that  a  bulk  settlement  is  neces- 
sary to  obviate  long  and  tedious— and 
expensive — administrative     proceedings 
which    WDuld    burden    both    the   claims 
agencies  .ind  the  successor  organization. 
And  it  has  also  been  agreed  that  $500,000 
is  a  mini.Tial  and  reasonable  amount  of 
such  a  settlement. 

Actually,  it  is  clear  that  heirless  prop- 
erty exists  in  amounts  substantially 
larger  than  the  amount  stated  in  this 
amendment.  Thus,  m  the  original  en- 
ablmg  leg. slation— section  32' hi— a  ceil- 
ing amount  of  $3  million  was  set,  after 
hearings.  In  previous  Congresses,  bulk 
settlement  legislation  in  the  amount  of 
$1  million  has  been  proposed.  Here,  it 
seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Ofl5ce  of 
Alien  Property  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that  $500,000  would  be  the 
amount  of  claims  provable  under  pres- 
ent standards,  applicable  to  individual 
claimants. 

It  is  evident  that  this  proposal  lias 
had  careful  and  thorough  consideration 
over  many  years.  It  is  a  fair  and 
humanitarian  measure  for  putting  to 
use  property  we  hold  in  trust  for  the 
victims  of  a  horrible  era  of  cruel  per- 
secution. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  de- 
serves our  support. 

The  PE.ESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keating]. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  not  fully  sure  I  understand 
the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  know  of  the  Sena- 
tor's interest  in  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator try  to  give  me  the  gist  of  it?  The 
Senator  from  New  York  knows  that  a 
number  of  Senators  were  discussing  cer- 
tain other  matters  in  connection  with 
this  legislation  while  the  Senator  was 
explaining  his  amendment.  If  the  Sena- 
tor will  give  me  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  it. 
since  I  believe  I  have  some  familiarity 
with  it.  that  will  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  KEATING.  May  I  read  briefly  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  what  Sena- 
t  Kennedy  said  about  this  measure  in 
the  86th  Congress?  I  think  it  is  an 
eloquent  statement,  and  I  believe  it  will 
answer  the  question  which  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  asked.  The  proposal 
before  us  is  Identical  with  the  bill  he  was 
then  talking  about.  Senator  Kennedy 
said: 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  paaa  this  bill.  It 
Is  technically  an  amendment  to  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act.  In  substance,  though, 
It  Is  a  measure  which  makes  possible  the  use 
of  funds  which  were  owned  by  persons  who 
were  persecuted  by  the  Nazi  and  »ho  died 
without  any  heirs,  for  the  bereflt  of  needy 
and  surviving  former  persecuteea  who  are 
now  in  the  United  States.  The  policy  of 
the  United  States  has  for  years  been  that 
former  persecutees 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. If  I  may  Interrupt  the  Senator,  as  I 
understand,  this  amendment  Involves 
only  $500,000.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  correct,  and 
this  measure  was  approved  in  the  86tb 
Congress  even  in  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, which  is  quite  an  unusual  feature.  I 
may  say  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  cer- 
tainly vote  for  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  approved.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
proceedings  under  the  quorum  call  may 
be  dispensed  with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  of- 
fer the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislativi  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  add  the 
following : 

CLAIMS    or   vs.    NATION.'M.S    WHO    ARE    REFUGEES 

ntOM  caatTAiN  countries 

Sec.   The   Commission    Is   directed 

to  receive  and  to  determine  according  to  the 


proTliions  of  this  UUe  the  validity  and 
amount  of  claims  of  nationals  of  the  United 
States  who — 

(a;  are  refugees  from  Czechoslovakia,  Es- 
tonia. Latvia,  Uthuanla,  Poland  or  Yugo- 
slavlii,  Hungary  and  Rumania,  and  who 

(bi  suffered  loss  or  destruction  of.  or 
physical  damage  to  property  located  in  such 
named  countries  during  period  beginning 
May  8.  1945  and  ending  January  1.  1952. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  be  added  to  the  end 
of  the  biU.  I  have  acquainted  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  with  it.  Does  the 
Senator  see  any  objection  to  taking  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  knows  I  do  not  favor 
the  principle,  but  I  have  much  sympathy 
w'.th  what  the  Senator  seeks  to  do.  On 
the  same  condition  that  I  was  willing  to 
-  gree  to  go  along  with  the  proposal  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  I  would  be 
willing  not  to  oppose  the  Senators 
amendment,  and  see  what  we  can  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr  LatjscheI. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  7,  af- 
ter line  10,  it  Is  proposed  to  insert  a  new 
section  203: 

Si;c.  203.  (a)  Nothwlthstandlng  any  stat- 
ute of  limitation,  lapse  of  time,  any  prior 
decision  by  any  court  of  the  United  States, 
or  tiny  compromise,  release  or  assignment 
to  tlie  Allen  Property  Custodian,  jurisdiction 
Is  hereby  conferred  upon  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  judgment  on  the  claims  against  the 
United  States  for  the  proceeds  received  by 
the  United  States  from  the  sale  of  the  prop- 
erty vested  under  the  provisions  of  the  Trad- 
ing With  the  Enemy  Act  by  vesting  order 
nun:.bered  33  relating  to  certificate  numbers 
104  to  121,  IncHislve,  125,  126,  128  to  134. 
inclusive,  and  137  to  139.  inclusive:  Provided, 
however,  That  if  any  award  is  allowed  as  the 
result  of  any  action  filed  pursuant  to  this 
subsection,  such  award  siiall  Include  a  de- 
duc:lon  for  any  amounts  received  as  the 
result  of  such  assignment,  compromise,  or 
release.  Suits  upon  such  claim  may  be  In- 
stituted hereunder  not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
(bl  As  used  In  this  section  the  word  ■"copy- 
rights" includes  copyrights,  claims  of  copy- 
rights, rights  to  copjTlghts,  and  rights  to 
copyright  renewals. 

(ci  All  copyrights  vested  In  the  Allen 
Property  Custodian  or  the  Attorney  General 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  subsequent 
to  December  17.  1941,  which  have  not  been 
returned  or  otherwise  disposed  of  under  this 
Act  except  copyrights  vested  by  vesting 
orders  128  (7  P.R.  7578),  13111  (14  PR. 
1730),  14349  (15  P.R  1575),  17366  (IG  PR. 
2483),  and  17952  (16  F.R.  6162)  and  copy- 
rights vested  with  respect  to  the  motion 
pict.-.re  listed  last  lu  exhibit  A  of  vesting 
order  11803,  as  amended  (13  PR.  5167,  15 
PR.  1626),  are  hereby  divested  as  a  matter 
of  grace,  effective  the  ninety-first  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  and 
the  persons  entitled  thereto  shall  on  that 
day  succeed  to  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
obligiitlons  arising  out  of  such  copyrights. 
,subect,  however,  to — 


( 1 )  the  right*  of  licensees  under  Ucensea 
Issued  by  the  Allen  Property  Custodian  or 
the  Attorney  General  In  respect  of  such  copy- 
rlght£; 

(2)  the  rights  of  aaslgneees  under  assign- 
ments by  the  Allen  Property  Custodian  or 
the  Attorney  General  of  interests  In  such 
Ucenses;  and 

(3)  the  right  retained  by  the  United  SUtes 
to  reproduce,  for  its  own  use.  or  exhibit  any 
divested  copyrighted  motion  picture  films. 

The  rights  and  Interests  remaining  In  the 
A  torney  General  under  Ucenses  issued  by 
him  or  by  the  Allen  Pro!>er;y  Cu  t'diaii  lu 
respect  to  copyrights  divested  hereunder  are 
hereby  transferred,  effecllve  the  day  of  di- 
vestment, to  the  persons  entitled  to  such 
copyrights;  Provided,  That  all  unpaid  royal- 
ties or  other  income  accrued  In  favor  of  the 
Attorney  General  under  such  Ucenses  prior 
to  the  day  of  divestment  shall  be  paid  by 
the  Uce usees  to  the  Attorney  General. 

(d)  All  rights  cr  Interests  vested  In  the 
Alien  Property  Custodian  or  the  Attorney 
General  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
subsequent  to  December  17.  1941,  arising  out 
of  prevestlng  contracts  entered  into  with  re- 
spect to  copyrights,  except — 

(1)  royalties  or  other  Income  received  by 
or  accrued  In  favor  of  the  Allen  Property 
Custodian  or  the  Attorney  General  under 
such  contracts; 

(2)  rights  or  Interests  which  ha\e  been 
returned  or  otherwise  disposed  of  under 
this  Act;  and 

(3)  rights  or  Interests  vested  by  vesting 
orders  128  (7  PR.  7578),  13111  (14  PR. 
1730).  14349  (15  FR.  1575),  and  17366  (18 
FH    2483). 

are  hereby  divested  as  a  matter  of  grace, 
effective  the  nlnety-flrst  day  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section,  and  the  per- 
sons entitled  to  such  rights  or  interests  shall 
succeed  thereto,  subject  to  the  right  of  the 
Attorney  General  to  coUect  and  receive  all 
unpaid  royalties  or  other  Income  accrued  In 
his  favor  xinder  such  prevestlng  contr.icts 
prior  to  the  day  of  divestment. 

(e)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  transfer  to  a  person  entitled  to  a 
copjTlght  divested  hereunder  the  right  of 
the  Attorney  General  to  sue  for  the  Infringe- 
ment of  such  copyright  during  the  period 
between  (1)  the  vesting  thereof  or  the  vest- 
ing of  rights  and  Interests  In  a  contract  en- 
tered Into  with  respect  thereto,  and  (2)  the 
day  of  divestment.  The  right  to  sue  for 
Infringement  shall  remain  in  the  Attorney 
General. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  material  which  appears  in  the  Senate 
bill  as  reported  by  the  coirmiittec.  It 
could  be  that  by  inadvertence  tliis  was 
omitted  from  the  House  bill  by  tlie  ac- 
tion this  afternoon.  It  deals  with  cer- 
tain claims  that  ought  to  go  to  the  Court 
of  Claims  to  be  properly  litigated.  It 
deals  also  with  the  copyright  section, 
as  to  which  there  was  no  objection,  so 
far  as  I  know. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  this  would 
in  any  way  interfere  with  the  payment 
of  claims  if  they  were  adjudicated. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  No.  It  has  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  that. 

Mr,  KEATING.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DiRKSENl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, personally  I  do  not  find  any  ap- 
peal in  the  amendment,  but  the  Justice 
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Department  seems  to  thmk  it  is  all  right. 
I  will  go  along  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Thi.s  question  had 
long  consideration  by  the  subcommittee 
and  by  subcommittees  in  previous  years. 
It  merely  relates  to  the  Court  of  Claims, 
for  the  determining  of  the  validity  of 
what  is  carried  in  the.se  document.s.  The 
remainder  of  the  amendment  deals  with 
trademarks  and  copyrights,  and  had  the 
approval  of  the  Justice  Department. 

The  PRESIDfNG  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendment.^  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engro.s.sed.  and  .he  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  7283'  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed 

Mr.  LONG  o:"  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  pa5.sed. 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  tho  table  thf  motion  to  recon- 
sider 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pre.sident.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendmf^nts  and  reque.st  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives 
thereon;  and  that  the  Presiding  Officer 
appoint  the  conlerees  on  the  part  of  thf 
Senate 

The  motion  v. as  a^'ieed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr  John- 
ston. Mr.  Long  -if  Louisiana.  Mr  Bible, 
Mr.  DiRKSEN.  and  Mr.  Keatint,  conferees 
on  thp  part  of    .he  Senate 

The  PRESIDIVG  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  Senate  bill  2618.  to  amend 
the  War  Claims  ,^ct  of  1948,  a.s  amended, 
to  providr  for  certain  World  War  II 
losses,  will  be  indefinitely  postponed. 


known 
"father 

that    i.s- 


as 
of 


THE  LATE  JAME.S   E    MOSS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  it 
has  come  to  my  attention  that  James  E 
Moss,  the  fathfr  of  the  di.stmuuished 
Senator  from  Utah.  Frank  E  Moss,  died 
last  night  in  Sal  Lake  Citv  at  the  age  of 
87. 

The  Senator's  father  was 
Jimmy   Mo.s.s.   and   was   the 
organized  athletics  m  Utah  ' 

In  1910  Mr  Mo.ss— senior 
helped  to  establish  a  statewide  organiza- 
tion to  .set  up  eligibility  rules  for  athletes 
ba.sed  on  scho!ar.<;h;i)  and  eligibility 
standards. 

At  this  time  I  extend  to  our  dear  col- 
league our  deepi?st  sympathy  and  con- 
dolences at  his  treat  lovss,  and  I  extend 
tRem  al.so  to  the  State  of  Utah  on  the 
pas.sing  of  this  outstanding  citizen. 

Mr.  President.  I  sugecst  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIL'ING  0F?1CFJ{  The 
clerk  will  call  th?  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFII2LD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quoi-um  call  be  rescinded. 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER. 

out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


With- 


HOSPITAL  AND  MEDICAL  CARE  FOR 
LIABLE    THIRD   PERSONS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1906, 
House  bill  298 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  H.R 
298 1  to  provide  for  the  recovery  from 
tortiously  liable  third  r)ersons  of  the 
cost  of  hospital  and  medical  caie  and 
treatment  furnished  by  the  United 
States 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  the 
puipose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is  to 
provide  for  the  recovery  by  the  United 
States  from  negligent  third  persons  for 
the  cost  of  hospital,  medical,  surgical,  or 
dental  care  and  treatment  furnished  by 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  authority 
or  requiiemcnt  of  law  to  a  person  who  is 
injured  or  suffers  a  di.sease  under  cir- 
cumstances creating  a  tort  liability  upon 
such  third  persons 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  is 
no  amendment  to  be  propo.sed.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  thud  time,  and  passed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
.suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  50  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR   ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  O'CLOCK  TOMORROW 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senal.e  completes  its  bu.siness  today,  it 
adjourn  to  meet  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING  SES- 
SION OF  THE  SENATE  TOMORROW 

On  request  of  Mr  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
the  JudiciaiT  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  ses.sion  of  the  Senate  to- 
morrow. 


URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 
ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1808,  S. 
3615. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  A  bill  <S. 
3615'  to  authorize  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator  to  provide 
additional  a-ssistance  for  the  develop- 
ment of  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
mass  tran.sportation  systems,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  in  metropolitan  and 
other  urban  areas,  and  for  other 
puipo.ses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Monuiia 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr  MAN.3FIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
tiiere  is  no  fuither  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adiourmnent.  under  the  previ- 
ous order. 

The  moticn  was  agreed  to;  and  lat 
5  o'clock  anc  44  minutes  p.m.  >  the  Sen- 
ate adiourned.  under  the  previous  order. 
until  tomorrow,  Thursday.  September 
13.  1962.  at  1:  o'clock  a.m. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wi:i)m:.si)ay.  Skptembkh  12,  WHVI 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
rhe  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DD,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

GalatiarLs  6:  2:  Bear  ye  one  anotner's 
buTdens.  and  so  fulfill  the  law  of  Christ. 

O  Thou  who  art  always  ministering  to 
our  evei"y  need,  in  this  moment  of  pray- 
er, may  we  be  brought  into  tune  with 
Thy  will  for  we  are  daily  encountering 
many  demands  and  difficulties. 

We  acknowledge  that  there  ib  so  much 
discord  and  disorder  in  our  world  and 
we  need  health  of  body  and  soul  to  lift 
us  out  of  the  darkness  that  surrounds 
us  and  dims  c  ur  way. 

Forgive  us  that  we  fiequently  fail  to 
discern  what  is  good  and  neglect  to  do 
that  which  will  help  humanity  carry  its 
heavy  burdens. 

Inspire  us  m  manifest  our  faith  by  be- 
ing faithful  in  our  high  calling  to  deliver 
troubled  mankind  from  its  fears  and 
frustrations. 

Hear  us  m   Christ's  name      Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The    Journal    of    the    proceedings    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amend- 
ments in  wh:ch  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title : 

H.R.  1960.  Aa  act  to  amend  chapter  85 
of  title  28  of  ;he  United  States  Code  relat- 
ing to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  district 
courts,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

8  J.  Re«.  1S3.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  ttie  coinage  of  a  medal  In  recognition  of 
the  dl»tlngxilBhed  services  of  Sam  Rayburn. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title : 

S.  1130,  An  act  to  amend  title  III  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  authorize 
grants  for  family  clinics  for  domestic  agri- 
cultural migratory  workers,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


DEPARTMENT   OP   AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,   1963 

Mr.  WHl'l'lEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  12648,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  appropriation  bill  for  1963. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ml.s- 
slsslppi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


work  on  a  better  system  of  financing  special 
operations. 

I  am,  of  course,  pleased  by  the  identity  of 
views  between  the  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration on  the  prii-.ciple  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility in  the  United  Nation.s  and  by  the 
recognition  of  the  principle  by  the  Interna- 
ti<nial  Court  of  Justice  that  the  peacekeep- 
ing operations  of  the  United  Nations  are  a 
financial  responsibility  of  all  of  its  members. 

I  £im  encouraged,  as  I  know  you  are,  by  the 
response  of  other  members  of  the  United 
Nations  to  the  bond  Lssue.  Following  favor- 
able action  by  the  Congress.  tl:iere  is  good 
reason  to  expect  that  the  United  Nations 
loan  will  be  fully  subscribed  with  the  U.S. 
share  matched  by  the  other  nations. 

Pinallv,  I  am  enthu.sia.stic  about  the  na- 
tionwide Interest  In  the  future  of  the  United 
Nations.  That  is  the  consequence  In  con- 
siderable part  of  thurough  congressional  con- 
sideration and  discussion  of  this  measure. 

There  are  many  good  reasons  to  support 
this  loan.  You  have  heard  these  reasons 
from  this  administration,  from  President 
Eisenhower,  President  Truman,  and  other 
distinguished  leaders  of  both  political  par- 
ties. I  would  add  one  final  thought:  In  his- 
torical terms,  the  United  Nations  is  still  In 
its  infancy — and  without  our  full  support 
it  will  have  no  chance  to  grow  Into  the  ma- 
ture institution  foreseen  by  the  farslghted 
men  who  wrote  the  charter  for  an  organiza- 
tion— -"to  secure  8\icceedlng  generations 
from  the  scourge  of  war." 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  sit  while 
the  House  is  in  session  during  general 
debate  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UNITED  NATIONS  LOAN 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  read  to  the  House  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Speaker  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  dated  September 

11.  1962; 

The  White  Hou8«, 
Washington,  DC,  September  11.  1983. 
Hon   John  W  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  Hou^r  of  Rcprr^icntativci. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  With  the  time  drawing 
nenr  for  debute  and  decision  on  the  UnlUd 
Nations  loan,  I  want  to  »hare  with  you  my 
conviction  concerning  the  Importance  of  S. 
2748,  The  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs hue  approved  the  Sen»t«  bill  with  a 
number  of  amendmenu  which  are  wholly 
satisfactory. 

These  modlficatlona  and  amendmenta  spell 
out  and  affirm  vlew«  that  I  have  endorsed. 
They  guarantee  that  the  loan  will  be  repaid. 
that  It  will  not  set  a  precedent,  that  financ- 
ing the  United  Nations  la  the  responaiblllty 
of  the  many  and  not  the  few,  that  our  con- 
trlbutlona  to  the  United  Nations  should  not 
be  U8«d  to  relieve  others  of  their  obltgatlons. 
and   that   the   United   Nations   must   begin 


PRESIDENT    TRUMAN    ON    UNITED 
NATIONS   BONDS 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  Hou.se  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remark.s. 

The  SPEAKER,  Ts  ther^  obiootion 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  Important  Issues  to  come  before  the 
87th  CongrevSs  will  be  considered  tomor- 
row by  the  House  of  Repre.sentativee — 
the  President's  request  for  authoriza- 
tion to  purchase  up  to  $100  million  of 
United  Nations  bonds. 

I  believe  that  the  views  of  former 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  on  this  sub- 
ject will  be  of  Interest  to  all  Monibrrs 
of  Congress.  President  Truman  sent  the 
following  letter  to  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Association  for  tlie 
United  Nations,  In  reply  to  a  request 
from  the  association  for  •'Your  views 
on  Uie  United  Nations  peacekeeping  op- 
erations, particularly  In  the  Congo,  and 
the  question  of  U,N  emergency  financ- 
ing." 

I  certainly  appreciated  yours  of  the  15th 
There  Isn't  any  question  In  my  mind  but 
what  a  bipartisan  support  of  the  United 
Nations  Is  ewentlal.  It  Is  the  only  arrange- 
ment since  the  end  of  World  War  I  that  cm 
In  any  way  approiich  a  world  peace 

It  Is  my  opinion  Uiat  the  United  Na- 
tions should  be  fully  supported  In  every 
way,  as  it  was  in  Korea  and  as  It  Is  now  in 
the  Congo,  or  we  are  headed  for  world  war  III 

In  order  to  give  the  United  Nations  full 
support  now,  Congress  should  pass,  by  a 
large  majority,  the  bill  giving  authority  to 
the  President  to  purcha.se  the  United  Nations 
bonds 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harrt  S.  TauMAK. 


DISPOSAL   OF   THE   LOS    ALAMOS 
COMMUNITY 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
Uon  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call 
up  House  Re.solution  782  and  ask  for  it.*? 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resoli^ed,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  th«' 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R 
12718)  to  amend  the  Atomi-  Energy  Com- 
munity Act  of  1955.  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  the  disposal  of  lederuily  owned  prop- 
erties at  Los  Alamos.  New  Mexico,  and  for 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bl'.l.  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  llve-mlnute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  usual  30  minutes  to  the  pontleman 
from  California  fMr  Smith!  and  pond- 
ing that,  I  yield  myself  .such  time  a.s  I 
may  consume 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  782 
provlde.s  for  the  consideration  of  H  R. 
12718,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  the  Los  Alamos  community  The 
resolution  provides  an  open  rule  with  1 
hour  of  ceneral  debate. 

When  the  at<)mic  enertn-  projects  were 
started  in  secrecy  during  World  War  II 
by  the  Manhattan  Engineering  Dis- 
trict^MED— at  Oak  Rldce.  Tenn  ,  Rich- 
land, Wn.sh  ,  and  Ix)s  Alamos,  N,  Mex  , 
many  factors  entered  Into  the  selection  of 
the  sites.  One  principal  factor  was  dis- 
tance from  existing  communities  due  to 
the  need  for  extremely  stiintrrnt  se- 
curity. It  wa.s,  thoi-efore,  decided  that 
towns  would  have  to  be  built  to  house 
the  employees  at  these  installatlon.s  It 
was  the  desire  of  MED.  and  later  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  to  make 
these  towns  attractive  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  .scientists  and  skilled  employees 
who.so  abilitU's  weic,  and  still  are,  of 
viul  importance  to  the  progress  of  the 
atomic  energy  program. 

In  195."i,  the  Congress  enacted  the 
Atomic  Energy  Community  Act  of  1955, 
providing  for  the  disposal  of  the  Oovern- 
ment-owned  communities  at  Oak  Ridge 
and  Richland.  A  determination  was 
made  at  that  time  that  security  require- 
ments no  longer  made  it  necessary  for 
roniinued  Government  ownership  and 
that  the  communities  were  otherwise 
ready  for  disposal.  The  disposal  opera- 
tion at  Oak  Ridge  is  now  complete  and 
the  Richland  disposal  has  been  virtually 
accomplished 

Because  the  disposal  of  the  Oak  Ridge 
and  Richland  communities  proceeded 
successfully  under  the  authority  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Community  Act  of  1955. 
this  legislation  follows  closely  the  pat- 
tern of  that  act  with  some  modifications 
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based  upon  prior  di.spo.sal  experience 
and  the  special  requirements  of  the  Los 
.Alamos  comriunlty. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolition  782. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
committee  and  its  distin.cui.shed  chair- 
men particularly  for  bringing  this  legis- 
lation out  I',  Ls  very  commendable:  it  Ls 
getting  the  Government  out  of  the  hous- 
ing bu.siness,  and  putting  this  property  on 
the  rolls  for  tax  purp>oses.  I  think  this 
is  very  pood  legislation. 

Mr.  Spcakor  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SMITi:  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  .such  time  as  I  may 
use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a?  stated  by  ;hf>  irentle- 
man  from  MLssLssippi.  this  re.sclution 
provides  for  1  hour  of  f:pneral  debate 
under  an  open  rule  in  the  con.sideration 
of  HR.  12718 

When  thctc  jiio.irct.s  were  originally 
started  at  Oak  Ridige.  Tenn  .  Richland. 
Wash  .  and  I  os  Alam.os,  N  Mex  .  due  to 
the  very  natuce  of  the  bu.sine.\s  involved, 
they  had  to  be  .secretive  in  their  activi- 
tie.s  They  had  many  employees.  They 
had  tfl  provide  housing  for  them,  and 
com.munities  had  to  be  removed  from  the 
areas  so  that  there  would  be  places  and 
situations  thtit  could  be  operated  as  se- 
cretly as  po.s5ible. 

As  time  has  gone  on.  they  have  re- 
duced their  activities  over  the  years 
We  have  at  the  pre.sent  time  disposal 
operations  along  the  same  line  that  this 
bill  provides  :'or  Ix)s  Alamos,  which  has 
been  complet?d  for  Oak  Ridge  and  are 
now  nearly  completed  at  Richland.  Wa.sh. 

This  situation  was  reviewed  during  the 
years  and  In  ;961  and  1962  Senator  An- 
MRsoN  and  tlie  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency  concluded  from  their  sur- 
vey that  this  disixjsal  program  for  Los 
Alamos  Is  po5siblp  and  capable  of  being 
carried  out  So  following  that,  and  on 
the  basis  of  ihe  AFC  reconunendation, 
this  bill  ha.^  bren  ine.sented  to  t!ie  Con- 
gress. 

There  Is  one  part  of  the  bill  that  it 
Is  difficult  for  me  to  understand,  but  I 
presume  that  will  be  explained  at  a  later 
time  In  this  sale  the  Government  will 
get  between  $28  and  $30  million,  which 
has  to  do  with  continuing  development 
at  the  project  But  first,  we  must  pro- 
vide $8  million  to  do  certi\ln  work  so  we 
can  proceed  with  the  disposition  of  the 
matter 

There  is  no  objection  to  tile  rule,  and 
so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  bill 

Mr.  COLMFR.  Mr.  SiXMiker,  I  move 
tho  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  lecon.slder  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 


Tlie  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  ri^uest  of  the  centleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  obiection 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
gentleman  from  California  IMr  Shep- 
p,m!d1  has  advised  that  the  conference 
report  on  the  military  construction  bill 
is  in  the  im-ocp.s.s  of  being  prepared,  and 
it  is  hoped  it  can  be  brought  up  this 
afternoon. 

If  the  conference  report  is  not  ready 
when  the  Lepislative  Calendar  is  dis- 
posed of,  we  hope  either  to  bring  it  up 
after  special  orders  have  been  disposed 
of.  or,  if  it  is  not  ready  by  then,  to 
declare  a  recess,  pending  the  preparation 
of  the  conference  report. 


DISPOSAL  OF  THE  LOS   AL.AMOS 

COMMUNITY 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  Hou.se  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  I  H.R.  12718)  to  amend  the 
Atomic  Eneruy  Community  Act  of  1955, 
as  amendtKl,  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  federally  owned  properties  at  Lo.s 
Alamos.  N.  Mex..  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  oflered  by  the  sientlcman 
from  Colorado. 

Th.e  motion  was  at; reed  to. 

AccordinL;ly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
.sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  12718,  with 
Mr.  MoELLKR  in  the  chair. 

The  Cierk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  iMr. 
A.si'i.NALL  1  Will  be  recognized  for  30 
mmules  and  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts IMr  BatesI  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  AspinallJ. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  9  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  wa.s  so  ably  stated 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  IMr.  CoLMiRi  when  the  gen- 
tleman talked  on  the  rule,  it  Is  my 
opinion  that  this  is  another  Instance 
of  fine  progress  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  In  de- 
federalizmg  certain  communities  which, 
because  of  conditions  existing  in  the 
early  days  of  work  and  construction 
in  .such  communities.  It  was  necessary 
for  them  to  be  organized  as  Federal 
cities.  This  Ls  the  fifth  one  of  such  in- 
stances in  which  It  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  have  something  to  do  wltli  the  pro- 
pram  of  getting  the  Federal  Government 
out  of  the  business  of  i-unnlng  municipal 
government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, It  has  been  necessary  to  defederal- 
Ize  the  city  of  Grand  Coulee.  Wash.,  as 
well  as  the  city  of  Boulder.  Nev.  Both 
of  these  actions  have  been  accomplished 
and  the  results  have  been  most  satis- 
factory.    As   former  chairman   of   the 


Subcommittee  on  Communities  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  have  a  little  bit  to 
do  with  the  operation  of  defederalizing 
Richland  Wash.,  and  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn. 
Both  of  the.se  operations  have  gone  along 
satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H  R  12718  is  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  sale  of  Government-owned 
pro  per  tie:;  and  the  disposal  of  the 
atomic  energy  community  at  Los  Alamos. 
N.  hiex.  It  has  been  reported  without 
di.s.sent  h\  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atom- 
ic Enerpy  and  a  companion  bill.  S.  3580. 
has  already  pavssed  in  the  other  body. 

As  a  matter  of  background.  Los  Ala- 
mos. N.  Mex..  IS  one  of  three  atomic  ener- 
gy communities  started,  va  secrecy,  dur- 
ing World  War  II  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  the  atomic  bomb.  All 
three  communities  were  deUberately 
placed  in  remote  locations  due  to  the 
need  for  extreme  security. 

Oak  Ridge.  Term,  and  Richland. 
Wash.,  the  other  two  communities,  were 
disposed  of  under  the  authority  of  the 
.Atomic  Enerpy  Community  Act  of  1955. 
They  are  now  healthy  cities  with  private 
homeownership.  free  enteiT>rise.  and 
local  self-government.  Although  con- 
sideration was  given  to  the  disposal  of 
Los  Alamos  at  that  time,  action  was 
deferred,  :orincipally  because  of  the  con- 
tinuing ni-'ed  for  security  and  an  acute 
housing  shortage. 

The  matter  has  been  reviewed  from 
time  to  t.me  and,  this  year,  after  ex- 
tensive studte.s.  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  concluded  that  disposal  of 
the  Los  A.amns  community  was  feasible 
and  would  not  impede  the  vital  work  of 
the  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory. 

Appiopiiate  legislation  was  tlien  rec- 
ommended to  the  Congress  and  exten- 
sive hearings  were  held  at  Los  Alamos  in 
April  of  tl  IS  year 

Since  the  Atomic  Energy  Community 
Act  provided  the  basis  for  successful  dis- 
posal of  hAh  Richland  and  Oak  Ridge, 
the  legislai  ion  for  Los  Alamos  is  ba.slcally 
in  the  form  of  amendments  to  that  act 
in  order  to  incorporate  Los  Alamos 

The  has  c  pattern  of  disposal  is  that 
existing  Government-owned  homes  and 
commercial  stores  are  sold  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  community  on  a  priority 
basis.  The  general  rule  Is  that  the  occu- 
pant of  tlic  building  has  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  r)urchaRe  Government  prop- 
erty for  private  use  will  be  jold  with  an 
estimated  net  return  of  $38  million  In 
addition,  certain  municipal  facilities — 
park."*,  hospital,  and  local  government 
buildings  with  an  estimated  net  value  of 
$22  million  will  be  donated  'o  the  local 
government.  This  Is  In  conformity  w  ith 
the  practice  at  Oak  Ridge  and  Richland, 
since  it  would  not  be  po.sslble  for  these 
communities  with  their  llm;ted  taxing 
and  bonding  bases,  to  pay  for  such  an 
extensive  capital  plant. 

The  bill  also  Includes  an  J8  7  million 
authorization  for  various  plant  additions 
and  modifications  which  will  be  under- 
taken over  the  next  several  years 
Among  the  items  Included  are  some 
school  construction,  a  new  fire  station, 
and  road  and  street  rehabilitation.    It  is 
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important  to  note  that  all  of  these  items 
would  be  required  during  this  period 
even  if  disposal  did  not  take  place,  and 
the  community  continued  under  Govern- 
ment ownership. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  disposal 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned. 
It  will  remove  the  Government  from  tho 
business  of  community  management  and 
real  estate  operations  while  providing  an 
opportunity  for  the  people  of  this  vital, 
growing  community  to  own  their  own 
homes  and  businesses  and  manage  their 
own  affairs. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  contro- 
versy concerning  this  bill  and  I  urge  its 
passage  by  the  House. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  referred  to  $38  million  that 
will  be  collected  by  this  sale.  Where 
will  that  money  go?  Will  It  go  back  in- 
to the  General  Treasury,  or  will  it  go  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing it  will  go  back  to  the  Treasury.  If 
there  is  any  necessity  of  appropriating 
any  money  for  additional  facilities,  it 
will  be  appropriated  by  the  Congress  of 
the"  United  States  under  its  regular 
procedures. 

Mr.  HALEY.  So  this  is  an  instance 
of  the  Federal  Government's  getting  out 
of  business,  turning  the  business  over  to 
private  enterprise,  so  to  speak,  and  in 
addition,  bringing  into  the  General 
Treasury  something  like  $38  million? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Thirty-eight  million 
dollars  less  approximately  $8  million 
which  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  take 
care  of  certain  expenses  which  would 
be  incurred  otherwise  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  to  continue  the  operation 
of  Lo.s  Alamos 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  that  I  think  this  is  a  good  bill,  and 
I  hope  it  will  pass. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
my.self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  concur  wholehearted- 
ly with  the  remarks  just  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado.  This  bill  was 
fully  considered  by  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  and  received  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  all  of  the  members. 

The  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr 
Smith]  has  raised  an  appropriate  ques- 
tion as  to  the  reason  why  we  should  be 
spending  $8  7  million  on  certain  facili- 
ties there  at  this  time  when  our  intention 
is  to  remove  ourselves  from  the  scene. 
The  answer  is  that  regardless  of  whether 
we  stay  there  or  whether  we  leave  this 
work  must  be  done.  Of  course,  it  will 
manifest  itself  in  the  price  we  ultimately 
gel  when  this  transaction  is  completed. 

I  wish  to  add  my  support  for  the  bill, 
H.R.  12718,  providing  for  the  disposal  of 
the  Los  Alamos  community. 

The  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratoiy 
is  playing  a  vital  role  in  the  Nation's  de- 
fense and  in  its  program  for  the  explora- 
tion of  outer  space. 

At  the  same  time,  Los  Alamos  is  a 
growing   and   vigorous   community.     Its 


population  is  expected  to  increase  by  al- 
most 40  percent  over  the  next  10  years 
and  its  citizens  are  already  playing  an 
active  role  in  local  civic  affairs.  As  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  I  can  testify  to  the  vigor 
of  this  community. 

Until  now.  Los  Alamos  has  been  tied  to 
the  apron  strinss  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Its  houses,  municipal  facilities, 
and  commercial  properties  are  largely 
Government  owned. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will  enable 
Los  Alamos  to  become  a  more  normal 
community  with  private  homeowner- 
ship  and  local  self-government,  as  has 
been  accomplished  at  the  other  atomic 
energy  communities  at  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn  .  and  Richland.  Wash.  These  are 
understandable  objectives  for  every 
American  commimity  Passage  of  this 
bill  will  also  enable  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  remove  itself  f:oni  the  unnatural 
function  of  community  management  and 
real  estate  operations. 

In  summary.  I  believe  that  disposal  is 
in  the  best  interests  of  both  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  Los  Alamos  com- 
munity, and  I  therefore  support  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr  ASPINALL  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  12  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman   from  California   I  Mr.   HoLi- 

FIELD  i 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  Mr  Chairman,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
Bates!  and  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado I  Mr.  AspiNALL !  have  said,  this  bill 
was  reported  unanimously  out  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
There  is  no  controversy  over  this  bill. 
We  are  following  a  policy  set  up  by  the 
Congres,s  in  1955  in  an  act  which  was 
known  as  the  Atomic  Energy  Commu- 
nity Act,  which  provided  under  specific 
authorization  by  the  Congress  that  these 
various  federally  owned  towns  con- 
nected with  the  defense  industries  could 
be  offered  for  sale. 

The  original  reason  for  these  towns 
was  that  they  had  to  be  built  in  secluded 
commimities  from  a  number  of  stand- 
points. The  first  standpoint  to  be  con- 
sidered, of  course,  was  that  we  were 
dealing  with  a  very  new  and  unknown 
substance.  The  plants  that  handled  this 
very  deadly  nuclear  material  were  new. 
They  were  pioneers  in  the  field  of  manu- 
facturing. We  did  not  know  whether 
these  plants  might  blow  up  and  spread 
this  material  around  the  surrounding 
countryside. 

Therefore,  in  the  case  of  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn.,  we  picked  a  spot  quite  far 
removed  from  surrounding  areas  of 
heavy  population.  We  did  the  same 
thing  in  Richland,  Wash  .  and  again  we 
did  the  same  thing,  of  course,  at  Los 
Alamos,  which  is  on  a  plateau  40  or  50 
miles  from  the  city  of  Sante  Fe.  We 
picked  those  spots,  as  I  say.  from  a  safe- 
ty standpoint  Then  we  also  picked 
them  so  that  we  could  have  a  maximum 
security  arrangement,  so  that  these  very 
vital  defense  factories  would  be  protect- 
ed against  intentional  sabotage  and 
against  espionage.  We  had  patrols  and 
high  steel  fences  and  locked  gates  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing  and  you  had  to 
have  a  pass  to  enter  the  town,  and  with- 


in the  locked  gates  and  fences  in  these 
Isolated  areas  we  built  community  fa- 
cilities of  all  kinds  such  as  shopping  fa- 
cihties.  In  other  words,  a  regular  town,  in 
some  instances  40  or  .SO  or  60  stores  for 
the  convenience  of  the  thousands  of  peo- 
ple who  worked  in  these  plants. 

Of  course,  the  primary  purpose  of 
these  towns  was  the  production  of  nu- 
clear material  for  weapons,  and  they 
have  been  operated  in  that  way.  But  as 
the  history  of  the  manufacture  of  this 
material  developed,  we  found  there  was 
less  likelihood  of  dangerous  explosions 
that  might  scatter  toxic  material  or  ex- 
plosive material  over  the  countryside. 
Also,  security  considerations  did  not 
continue  to  require  protectint:  fences. 
Therefore,  we  opened  the  gates  of  these 
towns  to  visitors  and  they  could  visit  in 
the  towns  and  stores  and  residences  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing— still  being  ex- 
cluded, of  course,  from  the  vital  defense 
plants. 

Later  on,  the  Congress  dctennlned 
that  we  had  reached  the  point  where  we 
could  sell  these  town,s  and  where  we 
could  sell  the  houses  back  to  the  p(X)ple 
and  where  we  could  sell  the  stores  to  the 
people  who  operated  the  stores  and 
where  we  could  make  the  parks  and  rec- 
reation areas  available  to  the  community, 
and  churches  and  other  necessary  parts 
of  community  life. 

So  we  offered  the  town  of  Oak  Ridge 
for  sale.  It  wtus  gradually  disposed  of. 
We  received  millions  from  the  residen- 
tial, commercial,  and  other  facilities 
which  were  sold  there 

Then,  later  on  we  offered  the  commun- 
ity of  Richland.  Wash.,  for  sale.  There 
we  had  a  net  return  to  the  Government, 
after  all  expenditures,  of  additional  mil- 
lions. The  estimate  on  this  particular 
town  of  Los  Alamos  at  the  present  time 
is  that  the  net  value  to  the  Government 
will  be  about  $38  million  on  the  basis  of 
estimated  values.  Now  we  cannot  sell 
this  town  in  one  transaction  Tliese 
houses  and  stores  have  to  be  sold  to 
buyers. 

We  must  remember  these  towns  arc 
isolated.  They  are.  in  effect,  one-in- 
dustry towns.  They  depend  upon  the 
operation  of  these  plants  in  order  to  pro- 
vide employment  for  the  :"eople  who  live 
there.  If  the  AEC  plant  shuts  down, 
you  might  have  a  ghost  town  on  your 
ha*ids.  You  have  to  make  certain 
arrangements  and  provide  conditions  for 
the  protection  of  these  people  in  buying 
these  properties  and  taking  them  off  the 
Government  s  hands.  You  have  to  give 
them  some  assurance  that  they  are  not 
buying  a  pig  in  a  poke  or  buying  a  ghost 
town  or  property  that  may  be  in  a  ghost 
town  within  a  few  months  or  maybe  a 
year  or  two.  So  these  arrangements 
have  been  made.  We  estimate  it  may 
take  4  or  5  years  to  actually  sell  all  of 
these  different  pieces  of  property  because 
we  have  to  find  the  buyers. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HOLIFIELD      I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  recret  I  was  not  pres- 
ent to  hear  all  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  or  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  AspinallI.     Was  it 
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stated  what  the  original  cost  of  this  Los 
Alamos  project  was? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  do  not  believe  it 
was  stated.  These  are  present  market 
values,  the  figures  that  we  are  using. 
Those  houses  were  built  under  unusual 
circumstances. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  was  only  endeavoring 
to  find  what  the  original  cost  might  have 
Ix'en. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  We  could  go  back 
into  the  records  of  many  years  ago  and 
find  out.  But  the  important  part  the 
gentleman  is  concerned  with  is  as  to 
whether  there  has  been  a  fair  appraisal 
of  the  present  value.  The  answer  is  that 
there  has  been  a  fair  estimate  by  quali- 
fied people.  Some  of  these  homes  in 
Los  Alamos  were  built  of  material  that 
had  to  be  hauled  40  or  50  miles  and  up 
to  an  elevation  of  8,000  or  9,000  feet. 
In  the  meantime  these  houses  have  been 
occupied.  There  ha.s  been  maintenance 
cost  to  the  Government  and  so  forth 
So  about  the  only  way  we  can  handle 
the  situation  now  is  to  look  at  the  pres- 
ent market  price  and  the  situation  lo- 
cally. Those  who  live  in  these  houses 
will  be  dependent  for  employment  on 
what  Is  e.ssentially  a  federally  run  one- 
factory  town.  So  when  you  offer  these 
houses  fur  sale,  some  that  may  have  cost 
$18,000  or  $19,000,  we  may  not  get  over 
$13,000  or  $14,000  for.  The  Govern- 
ments defense  activiiiis  there  have  In- 
crca.sed  and  more  people  will  be  brought 
In.  We  feel  this  is  a  good  time  to  open 
Los  Alamos  to  private  development. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man and  I  ccnmiend  his  committee  on 
this  legislation.  They  should  not  be  hold 
too  long  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  liad  not  intended 
to  take  all  this  time,  but  some  of  it  has 
been  used  in  an.<iwerinp  questions.  I 
imderstand,  however.  t!ie  House  is  wait- 
ing for  a  conference  rejxDrt. 

I  will  just  say  that  this,  we  estimate. 
will  bring  back  to  the  F'ederal  Govern- 
ment between  $30  and  $38  million.  The 
probability  is  it  will  be  pretty  close  to 
$30  million,  jiL«;t  about  the  same  specific 
level  of  recovery  that  we  obtained  in  Oak 
Ridge  and  in  Richland.  Wash.  It  wiD 
put  the  property  on  the  local  tax  rolls;  it 
will  make  the  community  service  obliga- 
tions .such  as  schools,  utilities,  fire  de- 
partment, and  police  department,  a  local 
concern. 

All  the  way  around  I  think  it  is  goinp; 
to  work  out  according  to  the  American 
pattern  of  a   free  enterprise  operation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment been  paying  taxes  to  any  sub- 
division of  the  State  govei-nment  of  New 
Mexico?     Does  the  gentleman  know? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  taxes  that  have  been  paid.  There 
might  have  been  some  arrangement  in 
reference  to  the  schools.  I  think  the 
main  part  of  the  school  expenses  has 
been  borne  by  the  Federal  Government. 
These  schools  are  for  children  of  people 
who  work  in  these  communities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Represcntatii^ea  of  the   United   States  of 


America  in  Congre:^?!  assembled.  That  the 
Atomic  Ei.ergy  Community  Act  of  1955  as 
amended.  Is  hereby  further  amended  in  tlie 
friiiowlng  respect.* 

.Section  21  b  Is  hereby  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  period  alter  the  words  "General 
Manager"  in  subsection  (2).  by  inserting 
after  the  quotation  m.-irk:  ";  or  (3)  Loe 
Aiami)S.  New  Mexico,  designated  on  a  map 
on  file  at  the  principal  office  (.t  the  Com- 
mission, entitled  'Minimum  Geocraplilc 
Area.  Los  Alamos.  New  Mexico  '  hearing  the 
lepend  'Boundary  Line  Minimum  Ge  igraphlc 
Area,  Los  Alamc*.  New  Mexic)'  and  marked 
'Approved.  April  5.  1962,  A.  R.  Luedecke, 
General  Manager  '  " 

Sec.  2  Section  21  1  l.s  hereby  am.ended  by 
striking  therefrom  the  period  appearing  after 
the  words  "Ha.nford.  Wa^hlnpton"  by  in- 
serting a  comma  in  lieu  thereof  and  by  ad- 
ding thereafter:  "or  that  area  which,  on  the 
date  Los  Alamos  Is  included  within  this 
Act.  constitutes  the  county  of  Los  Alamos. 
New  Mexico,  excluding  therefrrm,  however, 
that  land  which  Is,  on  said  date,  under  the 
adinlni.=trati\e  control  of  the  National  Park 
Service  of  the  Doyjartmcnt  of   tlie  Interior." 

Fec  3  Section  31  1,  is  hereby  amended  by 
inserting  'ar.y  natural  ga*  distribution  sys- 
teh,"  after  the  comma  lollowlng  "electrical 
distribution  system". 

Sec  4.  A  new  subjection  is  hereby  added 
to  section  21.  as  follows: 

"m.  The  terms  single'  and  snigle  family' 
when  used  in  connection  w.th  h' luse'  or 
residential  property'  sliall  Include  each 
separate  unit  i  .'  a  residential  strviolure  which 
the  Commls.sloii  h:us  rla-tsitied  us  a  residen- 
tial .'Structure  containing  two  or  more  sepa- 
rate single  family  uiuts  pursuant  ij  .sect  in 
41  c  of  this  Act." 

Sec  5  Sectl'in  32  iR  liercby  amended  by 
striking  therefrom  the  tlilrd  sentence  and 
substltutlns  in  lle\i  thereof  the  following: 
"Tlie  Federal  H  iUslng  Commissioner  shall  be 
rrini'iursed  from  the  Community  Disposal 
Operations  Fund  for  the  oust  of  such  ap- 
j)ralsals." 

Sec.  6.  Section  36  b.  Is  liereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

•  b.  An  occupant  of  a  single  family  or 
duplex  house  shall,  upon  application  there- 
for, be  entitled  to  a  credit,  against  the  pur- 
chase price  of  any  residential  property  pur- 
chased through  the  exercise  of  a  priority 
right  established  under  the  pro\lsloiiB  of 
section  42.  lor  the  amount  by  which  the 
current  fair  market  value  of  the  Govern- 
ment's Interest  in  the  single  family  or  du- 
plex house  of  which  he  was  an  occupant 
Is  enhanced  as  a  result  of  improvements  to 
the  premises  of  stich  single  family  or  duplex 
house  made  by.  or  at  the  expense  of,  such 
occupant." 

Sec.  7.  Section  41  a  Is  hereby  amended  by 
Inserting  between  the  word  "Act"  and  the 
comma:  ".  or  in  the  case  of  Los  Alamos. 
upon    its   Inclusion    within    this    Act". 

Sec  8  A  new  subsection  is  hereby  added 
to  section  41.  a.«  follows: 

"c.  Prior  to  the  date  any  residential  prop- 
erty Is  first  offered  for  sale  at  Los  Alamos 
the  Commission  shall  further  classify  each 
residential  structure  within  the  community 
of  Los  Alamos  either  as  a  slnele  family  house 
a  duplex  hoii.^e.  an  apartment  house,  a  dor- 
mitory, or  as  a  residential  structure  contain- 
ing two  or  more  separate  single  fam.lly  units 
and  shall  post,  at  the  offices  of  the  Commis- 
sion at  Ltis  .Alamos,  a  list,  available  for  pub- 
lic inspection  at  reasonable  times,  t^howing 
the  classification  of  each  such  residential 
structure.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
each  such  residential  structure  will  there- 
after be  deemed  to  be  a  single  family  house. 
a  duplex  hou.'^e,  an  apartment  house,  a  dor- 
mitory, or  a  residential  structure  containing 
two  or  more  .separate  slnele  family  units  in 
accordance  with  its  classification.  In  deter- 
mining the  clas,siflcation  of  each  such  resi- 
dential   structure    containing    two    or    more 


single  family  vinits.  the  Commission  shall 
consider  ( 1 1  the  practicability  of  selling 
separately  the  single  family  unit.s  and  (2) 
the  Insurability  of  mortgages  under  section 
223(a)  of  the  Natl-onal  Housing  Act,  as 
amended. 

Sec  9  Section  52  a  is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  the  period  after  the  words 
"chapter  8"  In  subsection  (2»  and  by  insert- 
ing thereafter:  ".  or  i3/  property  which  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Commission  should  be 
ret.alned  by  the  Commission  for  Its  own 
use." 

Sec.  10  The  first  sentence  in  section 
53  b.  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  everj-- 
thing  after  the  word  "bids"  and  Instriing  n 
period  at  the  end  thereof. 

Sec.  n.  Section  53  c.  Is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  everything  alter  the  word  "ap- 
propriate" and  inserting  a  period  at  the  end 
thereof. 

Sec.  12.  Section  65  d.  is  hereby  amended 
by  inserting  between  the  word  "community" 
and  the  semicolon  "or  after  June  30.  1966, 
111  the  case  of  Los  Alamos  . 

Sec.  13.  Section  67  b.  Is  hereby  amended 
by  adding  the  following  sentence;  "The 
zoni.'ig  restrictions  to  be  taken  into  account 
at  Los  Alamos  shall  be  those  v>  hlth  tlie.  local 
government  i£  likely  to  ei.act  w.th  re:5peci  to 
those  lota." 

Sec.  14.  A  new  section  Is  hereby  added, 
as  follows: 

"Sec  58.  CoortRATivrs  —The  Commission 
may  grant  to  cooperatives,  the  entire  Initial 
membership  of  which  Is  restricted  to  project- 
connected  persons,  stich  priorities  for  the 
purchase  of  ajMirtment  buildings  as  the  Cum- 
n-:is5;ijn  detrrmines  fair  and  reasonable. 
The  priority  with  respect  to  each  ctxjperh- 
tlve  shall  terminate  if  within  such  time  as 
the  Commission  may  prescribe  the  coop)€ra- 
tlve  has  not  obtained  100  per  centum  initial 
membership  consisting  of  project-c  .nnected 
I>ersons.  The  15  per  centum  deduction 
specified  by  subsection  35  a  .  the  deduction 
provided  by  36  d..  the  financing  provision 
of  section  62.  and  the  indemnity  provided 
by  sections  63,  64,  65,  and  66  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  priority  sales  of  apartment  build- 
ings to  such  cooperatives  The  term  'coop- 
erative' as  used  herein  means  a  corporation 
or  a  trust  of  the  character  described  in  sec- 
tion 213(a)  (1)  of  the  National  Housing  Act, 
as  amended." 

Sec  .  15  Section  62  a.  is  hereby  amended 
by  deleting  "house,  apartment  building,  or 
dormitory"  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"such  property". 

Sec.  16.  Section  62  d,  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"d.  The  Commisslcn  may  sell  any  notes 
and  mortgages  acquired  under  subsections 
a  and  c.  of  this  section  on  terms  set  by  the 
Commission.  Notwithstaiiding  any  other 
provisions  of  law  and  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3709  of  the  ReMsed 
Statutes,  the  Comnilsslon  may,  In  accord- 
ance with  such  terms  and  conditions  as  it 
may  prescribe,  ( 1 )  enter  into  contracts  for 
ser\lrinB  any  of  the  notes  and  mortgages 
it  has  acquired,  and  (2)  sell  or  enter  Into 
coi  tract:  to  sell  to  a  servicer  any  notes  and 
n.ortgai^cs  with  lespect  to  which  a  servicing 
contract  has  been  entered  into  by  the  serv- 
icer with  the  Commi.sslon:  Provided.  That 
with  respect  to  sales  of  notes  and  mortgages 
under  (21  the  Commission  shall  com.ply  with 
section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  unless 
it  determines  that  such  compliance  would 
not   be  feasible." 

Sec.  17.  Section  63  Is  largely  amended  by 
Inserting  the  following  between  the  word 
Act"  and  the  comma:  ".  or.  in  the  case 
of  Los  Alamos,  not  more  than  fifteen  years 
after  the  date  it  is  Included  within  this 
Act". 

Sec,  18  Section  64.  clause  (al  Is  hereby 
amended  by  Inserting  between  the  word 
"Richland"    and    the    semicolon:    "or    foui 
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thousand    six    hundred    and    twenty    in    the 
case  of  Los   Alamos". 

Sec.  19  Section  64.  clause  ibi  Is  hereby 
amended  by  inserting  between  the  word 
•Richland"  and  the  period;  "or  eleven 
thou.sand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-nine  in 
the  case  of  Los  Alamos". 

Sec.  20  Section  72  is  hereby  amended  by 
inserting  between  the  word  "Act"  and  the 
period;  "in  the  case  of  Oak  Ridge  and  Rich- 
land, or,  in  the  case  of  Los  Alamos,  not  later 
than  five  years  after  the  date  it  is  included 
within  this  Act  ' 

Sec.  21  Section  75  :s  hereby  amended  by 
striking  the  period  after  the  word  "trans- 
feree", by  inserting  a  colon  in  Ueu  thereof 
and  by  adding  thereafter;  ■Provided.  That  at 
Los  Alamos,  utilities  may  be  given  to  the 
county  or  other  local  governmental  entity." 
Sec  22  Section  81  is  hereby  amended  by 
ir.serting  the  foUowing  between  the  words 
"Act"  and  "to  cooperate"  "in  the  case  of 
Oak  Ridge  and  Richland,  or  in  the  case  of 
Los  Alamos,  not  to  extend  beyond  five  years 
after  the  d.tte  it  is  included  within  this 
Act  ". 

Sec  23  Section  83  is  hereby  amended  by 
Inserting  between  the  word  "Act"  and  the 
period;  "in  the  case  of  Oak  Ridge  and 
Richland,  or.  in  the  case  of  Los  Alamos 
not  later  than  five  years  after  the  date  it 
is   included  within   this  Act". 

Sec  24  Section  118  b  is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  the  word  and"  between  the 
words  "Oak  Ridge"  and  "the  sum  of"  by 
inserting  a  comma  in  lieu  thereof,  by  in- 
serting between  the  words  at  Richland" 
and  "for";  "and  the  sum  of  $8  719.000  at 
Los  Alamos",  bv  inserting  between  the  words 
"installations"  and  "authorized".  and 
utilities"  and  by  in.serting  between  the 
words  pursuant  to"  and  chapter"; 
•  chapter  7  and". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  havins  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  MOELLER,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  iH.R.  12718'  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Community  Act  of  1955,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  disposal  of 
federally  owned  properties  at  Los  Ala- 
mos, N.  Mex.,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  782,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  bo  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  wa.'^  read  the 
third  time 

Mr,  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  'S.  3580'  to 
amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Community 
Act  of  1955,  a5  amended,  to  provide  for 
the  disposal  of  federally  owned  prop- 
erties at  Los  Alamos,  N,  Mex.,  and  for 
other  purpo.ses,  which  is  an  identical  bill 
to  H.R.  12718. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  AspinallT' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States:  of 
America  in  Congress  assembird  That  tlie 
Atomic   Energy   Community   Act  of   19.55.   as 


amended,  is  hereby  further  amended  In  the 
following  respects 

Section  21  b.  is  hereby  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  period  after  the  words  "General 
Manager"  In  subsection  (2),  by  Inserting 
after  the  quotation  mark;  ";  or  (3)  Los 
Alamos.  New  Mexico,  designated  on  a  map 
on  file  at  the  principal  oflQce  of  the  Commis- 
sion, entitled  Minimum  Geographic  Area. 
Los  Ahiinos.  New  Mexico,'  bearing  the  legend 
Boundary  Line.  Minimum  Geographic  Area, 
Los  Alamos,  New  Mexico'  and  marked  'Ap- 
proved. April  5  1962.  A.  R  Luedecke,  Gen- 
eral Manager  ' 

Sec.  2  Section  21  i.  is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  therefrom  the  [leriod  appearing  af- 
ter the  words  "Hanford,  Washington"  by  In- 
serting .1  comma  in  lieu  thereof  and  by 
adding  thereafter;  "or  that  area  which,  or. 
the  date  Los  Alamos  is  included  within  this 
Act  con.stitutes  the  County  of  Los  Alamos, 
New  Mexico,  excluding  therefrom,  however, 
that  land  which  Is.  on  said  date,  under  the 
administrative  control  of  the  National  Park 
Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior." 

Sec.  3  Section  21  1.  is  hereby  amended  by 
inserting  any  natural  gas  distribution  sys- 
tem, after  the  comma  following  "electrical 
di.stribution  system". 

Sec.  4  A  new  subsection  is  hereby  added 
to  section  21.  as  follows: 

m.  The  terms  'single'  and  'single  family' 
when  used  in  connection  with  "house"  or 
residential  property'  shall  include  each  sep- 
arate unit  of  a  residential  structure  which 
the  Commission  has  classified  as  a  residential 
structure  containing  two  or  more  separate 
single  family  units  pursuant  to  section  41  c. 
of  this  Act." 

Sec  5  Section  32  is  hereby  amended  by 
st.-ikinii  therefrom  the  third  sentence  and 
substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 
The  Federal  Housing  Commissioner  shall  be 
reimbursed  from  the  Community  Disposal 
Operations  Fund  for  the  cost  of  such 
appraisals." 

Sec.  6.  Section  36  b.  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows; 

"b.  An  occupant  of  a  single  family  or  du- 
plex house  shall,  upon  application  therefor. 
be  entitled  to  a  credit,  against  the  purchase 
price  of  any  residential  property  purchased 
Through  the  exercise  of  a  priority  right  es- 
tablished under  the  provisions  of  section  42, 
for  the  amount  by  which  the  current  fair 
ni:irket  value  of  the  Government's  Interest  In 
the  single  family  or  duplex  house  of  which 
he  was  an  occtipant  is  enhanced  as  a  result 
uf  improvements  to  the  premises  of  such 
single  f.imily  or  duplex  house  made  by.  or 
at  the  expense  of,  such  occupant.'" 

.'^Ec  7  Section  41  a.  is  hereby  amended  by 
inserting  between  the  word  "Act"  and  the 
r;)mma;  ".  or.  in  the  case  of  Los  Alamos. 
upon  its   inclusion  within  this  Act". 

Six:.  8.  A  new  subsection  Is  hereby  added 
;  >  section  41.  as  follows: 

"c.  Prior  to  the  date  any  residential  prop- 
erty is  first  offered  for  sale  at  Los  Alamos. 
the  Commission  shall  further  classify  each 
re.sidential  structure  within  the  community 
of  Los  Alamos  either  as  a  single  family  house, 
a  duplex  house,  an  apartment  house,  a 
dormitory,  or  as  a  residential  structure  con- 
taining two  or  more  separate  single  family 
units  and  shall  post,  at  the  offices  of  the 
Commis.-^ion  at  Los  Alamos,  a  list,  available 
for  public  inspection  at  reasonable  times, 
showing  the  classification  of  each  such  resi- 
dential structure.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  each  such  residential  structure  will 
thereafter  be  deemed  to  be  a  single  family 
house  a  duplex  hnuse.  an  apartment  house, 
,1  dormitory,  or  a  residential  structure  con- 
taining two  or  more  separate  single  family 
units  in  accordance  with  its  classification. 
In  determining  the  classification  of  each  such 
residential  structure  containing  two  or  more 
single  family  units,  the  Commission  shall 
consider    ( 1 1     the    practicability    of    selling 


separately  the  single  family  units,  and  i2) 
the  Insurability  of  mortgages  under  section 
223(a)  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  as 
amended." 

Sec.  9.  Section  52  a.  Is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  the  period  after  the  words  chapter 
8"  In  subsection  (2)  and  by  inserting  there- 
after: ";  or  (3)  property  which  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Commission  should  be  retained 
by  the  Commission  for  Its  own  use   " 

Sec.  10.  The  first  sentence  In  section  53  b. 
Is  hereby  amended  by  striking  everything 
after  the  word  "bids'  and  Inserting  a  period 
at  the  end  thereof. 

Sec.  11.  Section  53  c.  Is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  everything  after  the  word  "ap- 
propriate" and  Inserting  a  period  at  the 
end  thereof. 

Sec.  12.  Section  55  d.  Is  hereby  amended 
by  Inserting  between  the  word  "commu- 
nity" and  the  semicolon  "or  after  Jtinc  30, 
1966,  In  the  case  of  Loe  Alamos" 

Sec,  13.  Section  57  b  is  hereby  amended 
by  adding  the  following  .sentence  The  zon- 
ing restrictions  to  be  taken  into  account 
at  Los  Alamos  shall  be  those  which  the 
local  government  Is  likely  to  enact  with 
respect  to  those  lots." 

Sec.  14.  A  new  section  is  hereby  added, 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  68.  Cooperatives  — The  Commission 
may  grant  to  cooperatives,  tiie  entire  Initial 
membership  of  which  is  restricted  to  project- 
connected  persons,  such  priorities  for  the 
purchase  of  apartment  buildings  as  the 
Commission  determines  fair  and  reasonable. 
The  priority  with  respect  to  each  cooperative 
shall  terminate  if  within  such  time  as  the 
Commission  may  prescribe  the  ccx)peratl\e 
has  not  obtained  one  hundred  per  centum 
Initial  membership  consisting  of  project- 
connected  p>€rsons.  The  15  per  centum  de- 
duction specified  by  svibsectlon  35  a.,  the 
deduction  provided  by  36  d  ,  the  financing 
provisions  of  section  62,  and  the  indemnity 
provided  by  sections  63.  64.  65,  and  66  shall 
be  applicable  to  priority  sales  of  apart- 
ment buildings  to  such  cooperatives.  The 
term  'cooperative'  as  used  herein  means  a 
corporation  or  a  trust  of  tlie  character  de- 
scribed In  section  213(aMl)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act.  as   amended." 

Sec.  15.  Section  62  a.  is  hereby  amended 
by  deleting  "house,  apartment  building,  or 
dormitory  "  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "such  property'  , 

Sec.  16.  Section  62  d,  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "d.  The  Commission  may 
sell  any  notes  and  mortgages  acquired  un- 
der subsections  a.  and  c.  of  this  section  on 
terms  set  by  the  Commission.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provisions  of  law  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  the  Commis- 
sion may.  In  accordance  with  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  it  may  prescribe,  (1)  enter 
into  contracts  for  servicing  any  of  the  notes 
and  mortgages  It  has  acquired,  and  (2)  sell 
or  enter  into  contracts  to  sell  to  a  servicer 
any  notes  and  mortgages  with  respect  to 
which  a  servicing  contract  has  been  en- 
tered Into  by  the  servicer  with  the  Com- 
mission: Provided,  That  with  respect  to 
sales  of  notes  and  mortgages  under  (2)  the 
Commission  shall  comply  with  section  3709 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  unle.ss  it  determines 
that  such  compliance  would  not  be  feas- 
ible," 

Sec,  17,  Section  63  Is  hereby  amended  by 
inserting  the  following  between  the  word 
"Act*  and  the  comma:  ",  or,  in  the  case 
of  Los  Alamos,  not  more  than  fifteen  years 
after  the  date  It  is  Included  within  this 
Act"". 

Sec.  18.  Section  64.  clause  (ai  is  hereby 
amended  by  Inserting  between  the  word 
""Richland"  and  the  semicolon:  "or  four 
thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty  in  the  ca.se 
of  Los  Alamos". 

Sec,  19.  Section  64,  clause  (b)  Is  hereby 
amended    by    inserting    between    the    word 
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"Richland"  and  the  period;  "or  eleven 
thousand  seven  iiundred  and  sixty-nine  m 
the  case  of  Los  Alamos" 

Sec  20  Section  72  Is  hereby  amended  by 
inserting  between  the  word  Act"  and  the 
period;  "in  the  case  of  Oak  Ridge  and  RicJi- 
land,  or.  in  the  case  of  Lijs  Aianios.  not  later 
than  five  years  af.er  the  date  it  is  included 
within    this  Act". 

Sec.  21.  Section  75  is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  the  period  after  the  word  "trans- 
feree", by  inserting  a  colon  in  lieu  thereof 
and  by  adding  thereafter;  "Provided.  That 
at  Los  Alamos,  utilities  may  be  given  to 
the  county  or  other  UjchI  governmental 
entity," 

Sec.  22.  Section  81  is  hereby  amended  by 
Inserting  the  following  between  the  words 
"Act"  and  "to  cooperate"  in  the  ca.se  of 
Oak  Ridge  and  Richland,  or.  In  tlie  case  of 
Los  Alamos,  not  to  extend  beyond  five  years 
after  the  date  it  is  included  withm  this 
Act,  ". 

Sec.  23.  Section  83  is  hereby  amended  by 
inserting  between  the  word  Act"  and  the 
period;  "in  the  ca.se  of  Oak  Ridge  and  Rich- 
land, or,  in  the  case  of  Los  Alamop,  not  later 
than  five  years  after  the  date  it  is  included 
within  this  Act". 

Sec.  24  Section  118  b  is  hereby  an,ended 
by  striking  the  word  and  l>etween  the 
words  Oak  Ridge  and  "tlie  sum  of",  by 
inserting  a  comma  m  lieu  thereof,  by  in- 
serting between  the  wurds  "at  Richland" 
and  "for";  ""and  the  sum  of  $8  719,000  at 
Los  Alamos",  by  Inserting  between  the  words 
"installations"  and  "authorized";  "and 
utilities  ",  and  by  Inserting  between  the 
words  "pursuant  to"  and  "chapter";  chap- 
ter  7   and". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

A  similar  Hou.se  bill  'HR  12718  >  wa.s 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO   EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
desiring  to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  exttuid  their  remarks 
in  the  Record  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKP:h  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fiom  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COINAGE  OF  A  MEDAL  IN  RECOG- 
NITION OF  THE  DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICES   OF   SAM   RAYBURN 

Mr.  SPENCE,  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
133.  to  provide  for  the  coinage  of  a  medal 
in  recognition  of  the  distinguished  serv- 
ices of  Sam  Raybui-n,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Rep:-esentatives. 

Tliis  resolution.  Mr.  Speaker,  provides 
for  the  strikirg  of  a  gold  medal  in  honor 
of  the  distinruishcd  public  service  and 
outstanding  contribution  of  our  late  be- 
loved Speaker,  Sam  Rayburn.  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  general  welfare  of  our 
country.  It  :'ieeds  no  eulogy.  I  know 
every  Member  of  the  House  will  consider 
it  a  privilege  to  vote  for  this  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  joint  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resohed  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in 
recognition  of  the  distinguished  public  serv- 
ice and  outstanding  contribution  to  the  Gen- 
eral welfart  of  Sam  Rayburn.  Speaker  of '  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  direi't4>d  to 
cause  to  be  struck  and  presented  to  the 
estate  of  the  late  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  a 
gold  medal  with  suit:^ble  embiemi;.  devicec, 
and  inscriptions  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  but  to  Include  the  phrase  "For 
,Hervlces  reridered  to  the  people  of  the  Unit*d 
States"  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $2,500  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  tiie  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  cause  du}3licates 
in  bronze  (<t  such  medal  to  be  struck  and 
sold,  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
."icribe,  at  a  price  sufflcient  to  cover  the  cost 
thereof  (including  labor  i  The  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  such  bronze  medals  shall  be  reim- 
bursed to  the  appropriation  then  current 
for  the  expenditure  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint 
chargeable  for  the  cost  of  the  nxanufacture 
'■f  medals 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr  Roberts  I  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  m  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection, 
Mr  ROBERTS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  nse  to  support  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 133.  This  resolution  would  provide 
for  a  .service  medal  for  the  distinguished 
late  Speaker  of  the  House,  Sam  Ray- 
bum,  my  predeces,sor  as  Representative 
from  the  Fourth  Congressional  District 
of  Texas. 

Prior  to  this  recommendation,  the  only 
other  gold  medal  struck  for  service  as  a 
Member  of  Congi-ess  was  for  Alben  W. 
Barkiey  while  he  was  Vice  President. 
The  Senat<>  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  stated  m  their  report  that  the 
committee  was  making  this  recommen- 
dation "only  becau.se  Sam  Rayburn  was 
an  extraordinary  man.  one  of  the  truly 
great  men  of  his  generation." 

The  language  on  this  medal  will  re- 
late to  Mr.  Rayburns  service  to  the 
people  of  the  Unite'd  States.  He  oft^i-n 
said  ".service"  was  the  most  beautiful 
word  111  the  English  language.  No  man 
exemplified  service  to  his  fellow  man  and 
his  belo\ed  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
more  than  Sam  Rayburn. 

His  heart  was  big  enough  to  love  each 
of  the  more  than  3,000  Members  with 
whom  he  served,  and  he  inspired  the 
confidence  and  tmst  of  all  who  knew 
him. 

Becau."^  of  his  dedication  and  devo- 
tion to  his  district,  his  State,  and  his 
Nation,  his  memory  will  be  a  living  in- 
spiration to  all  of  us. 

I  consider  it  a  great  honor  and  priv- 
ilege to  recommend  the  adoption  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  133. 

The  Senate  joint  re.solution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 


the  third  lime,  and  pa&.sed.  and  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


FOREIGN  AID  APPROPRIATION  BILL 

FOR  1963 

Mr.  PASSMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  in  order  to  announce  that  it  is 
our  intention  to  report  the  foreign  aid 
appropriation  bill  for  1963  to  the  House 
on  Tuesday.  September  18,  I  therefore 
now  ask  unanimous  coiisent  that  the  3- 
day  rule  be  waived  and  that  the  bill  be 
conu'^idered  in  the  House  on  Thursday, 
September  20. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SECTION    112    OF    ATOMIC    ENERGY 
AUTHORIZATION   BILL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia 1  Mr  HoLiFiELDj  IS  recognized  for 
30  minutes 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time — and  I  probably  will 
not  use  the  30  minutes  that  I  have  re- 
quested— for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  controversial  section  112  of  the 
atomic  energy  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  matter  pertains  to 
the  utilization  of  wast«  steam  which  will 
inevitably  be  made  by  the  operation  of 
the  Hanford  reactors  for  the  purpose  of 
making  plutonium  which  is  to  be  used, 
of  course,  in  weapons  for  the  defense  of 
this  country.  As  a  concurrent  element 
in  the  fission  of  the  atom,  tremendous 
heat  IS  generated  within  the  tubes  and 
the  fuel  rods  of  the  reactors.  This  heat 
has  to  be  dissipated  in  order  to  keep  the 
rods— the  m.etai  parts — and  the  insulat- 
ing material — graphite— from  melting 
and  becoming  a  molten  mass  of  highly 
radioactive  material.  Therefore,  water 
IS  run  through  these  reactors  ;n  the 
same  manner  as  we  run  water  through 
the  radiator  of  an  automobile  in  order 
to  cool  the  interna;  combustion  engine 
of  the  automobile 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result  of  that  heat 
being  applied  to  the  water,  the  water 
turns  into  steam.  This  activity  is  oc- 
curring in  every  water-cooled  reactor  in 
the  Unitec  States,  regardle.ss  of  whether 
It  is  a  research  reactor  for  scientific 
expei'imentation  for  the  testing  of  cer- 
tain metals  and  materials  m  the  reactor, 
or  whether  it  is  primarily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  weapons  materials 
such  as  Plutonium, 

Mr,  Speaker,  there  are  two  ways  in 
which  this  heat  can  be  wasted.  We  can 
di.ssipate  It  into  the  air  and  waste  it^ — 
the  st^eam  that  comes  about  as  a  result 
of  water  turning  into  steam — or  wc  can 
return  the  hot  water  and  steam  into  the 
rivei-s  fiom  which  we  obtain  the  tremen- 
dous quantities  of  cooling  water  In  all 
of  the  in.aances  in  the  United  Slates 
where  production  reactors  are  operating 
this  heat  is  being  wasted  in  one  form  or 
another,  and  in  many  instances  it  is  low- 
grade  heat.  It  IS  not  high-grade  heat. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  being  wasted.  In  the 
case  of  the  Savannah  River  plant  it  is 
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being  turned  into  the  river  there  and 
wasted.  In  the  case  of  the  Hanford  re- 
actors— the  ones  that  have  been  in  exist- 
ence now  for  10,  12.  14,  or  15  years — the 
heat  is  being  turned  into  the  Columbia 
River  and  the  water  below  the  reactors 
is  several  degrees  hotter  than  it  is  where 
its  intake  occurs  above  the  reactors. 
These  are  single -purpose  reactors  that  I 
am  talking  about,  for  the  making  of 
Plutonium,  a  weapon  material. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  they  have  looked 
at  this  situation  differently.  They  are 
utilizing  the  heat  from  their  production 
reactors  and  most  of  them  are  dual- 
purpose  reactors.  They  are  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  making  weapon  ma- 
terial and  making  heat  which  is  turned 
into  electricity. 

There  is  a  very  important  technical 
difference  where  this  occurs.  If  you 
have  a  single-purpose  reactor — and  all 
of  our  production  reactors  now  in  opera- 
tion in  the  United  States  are  single 
purpose — and  you  close  that  reactor 
down,  it  is  estimated  that  it  would  take 
from  1  to  2  years  to  start  it  up  again, 
to  put  it  into  shape  where  it  will  again 
start  making  plutonium  for  weapons. 
But  in  dual-purpose  reactors,  such  as 
those  in  the  Soviet  Union,  you  do  not 
shut  the  reactor  down  in  the  event  you 
do  not  want  to  produce  any  more  plu- 
tonium. Such  a  decision  might  result 
from  an  international  disarmament- 
type  agreement  under  which  we  would 
agree  that  in  order  to  control  the  con- 
tinuing pileup  of  these  tremendously 
destructive  weapons,  we  and  the  U  S.S  R. 
would  stop  making  plutonium.  It  might 
occur,  therefore,  as  a  result  of  an  inter- 
national agreement  alleged  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  peace.  If  we  should  enter 
into  such  an  agreement — and  I  am  not 
expressing  my  opinion  as  to  the  merits 
of  it,  nor  am  I  advocating  it,  certainly 
at  this  time — but  if  we  should,  as  a  re- 
sult of  world  opinion  or  agreement 
among  the  present  nuclear  powers.  Eng- 
land, the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union  and,  perhaps.  France,  as  it  is 
coming  up,  then  we  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion where  if  that  agreement  were  bro- 
ken, as  international  agreements  have 
been  broken  time  after  time  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  would  be  in  a  position  where 
we  could  not  start  making  plutonium 
acain  for  a  year.  18  months,  or  possibly 
2  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet 
Union  could  within  a  week's  time  recon- 
vert their  electrical  power-producin.tc 
reactors  into  plutonium-producing  re- 
actor."^ 

Taking  these  points  into  considera- 
tion back  m  1958  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Enerey,  with  the  unanimous 
recommendation  of  the  AEC,  decided 
that  the  next  production  reactor  we 
would  make — and  there  was  a  need  for 
another  reactor  for  weapons  purposes — 
we  would  make  it  in  such  a  way  that  it 
would  be  a  dual-purpose  reactor  which 
would  be  operated  and  which  would  have 
that  standby  defense  capability  Al.so, 
In  place  of  wftsting  t)iis  valuable  heat, 
we  could  run  It  through  Kenerators.  con- 
vert It  Into  electricity  for  the  beneflt  of 
tlie  taxpayei-s  who  are  payinsr  fnr  these 
reactors.  All  the  AEC  Conunl,s.sloners, 
liic!u(!:n(j  Adm.  Loul.s  Strnus-s,  the  then 


Chairman  of  the  AEC,  recommended 
that  we  build  in  the  dual-purpose  capa- 
bility in  the  new  production  reactor. 

And  so  the  Hanford  reactor  was  de- 
signed for  that  purpose.  It  would  have 
made  steam  anyway.  But  we  designed 
it  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  make  a 
valuable  high  grade  of  steam  by  run- 
ning five  loops  through  this  reactor  with 
the  ability  to  add  a  sixth  loop.  Those 
five  loops  are  being  installed  in  the  re- 
actor. You  cannot  stop  that  anyhow. 
You  cannot  throw  out  the  design;  it  has 
gone  too  far  along.  So  these  loops  are 
going  to  be  in  the  reactor  and  it  Is  go- 
ing to  produce  u.'^able  steam;  whether  we 
waste  the  steam  or  sell  the  steam,  it  is 
going  to  produce  usable  steam. 

We  came  before  the  committee  over  a 
year  ago  with  a  proposition  completely 
in  line  with  wliat  the  Congress  had 
authorized  m  1958.  to  make  a  dual- 
purpose  reactor.  We  came  before  the 
Congress  and  asked  for  $95  million  ap- 
propriation to  build  generating  facilities, 
generators,  turbines,  and  so  forth.  The 
HoL,se  turned  this  down.  I  merely  re- 
cite tlie  facts.  We  in  the  Joint  Com- 
mitt.ee  thought  that  it  was  a  shame  to 
waste  this  steam  which  would  produce 
800.000  kilowatts  or  more  of  electricity. 
which  is  a  tremendously  large  amount: 
it  is  much  more  than  the  Bonneville 
Dam  now  produces. 

Later  Mr.  John  A.  McCone,  who  was 
the  next  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Eiiergy 
Commission,  appointed  under  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower, and  a  conservative  Republican — 
supix)rted  this  dual-purpose  reactor.  It 
is  a  fact  that  he  and  I  are  good  personal 
friends.  I  am  a  Democrat  and  he  is  a 
Republican.  I  think  that  my  friendly 
feeling  toward  Mr.  McCone  is  an  indica- 
tion of  my  high  regard  for  this  gentle- 
man. He  made  a  good  Commissioner 
and  a  good  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion during  his  term  in  oflBce.  I  was 
sorry  to  see  him  go.  When  our  present 
Pre.sident  appointed  him  as  head  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  I  was 
pleased.  I  was  one  of  those  who  com- 
mended that  appointment.  But  at  the 
time  of  which  I  speak  he  was  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Unanimously  the  Commission  decided  on 
this  course. 

Mr.  McCone  went  to  the  private  utility 
people  up  in  the  Northwest  and  said, 
•  Wliy  don't  you  put  in  the  generating 
facilities?  "  He  contacted  and  negotiated 
witli  them  but  could  not  get  any  action. 
The  16  public  power  bodies  that  operate 
under  State  charter — not  Federal  but 
Stai:e  charter — heard  of  this  and.  know- 
ing of  the  great  need  for  electricity  in 
this  great  growins:!  Northwest  region, 
staited  negotiating  and  planning  ar- 
rangements to  finance  venerating  equip- 
ment, so  they  could  buy  the  steam  from 
the  Atomic  Enersy  Commission. 

Finally  they  came  up  with  this  idea 
to  the  Commis.sion,  and  the  Commission 
after  studying  It  very  thoroughly  brought 
it  to  the  committee.  We  looked  Into  this 
matli'r  Here  again  the  Commission 
said  unanimou.sly  that  they  felt  that  It 
was  a  ijood  idea  to  use  this  steam.  I 
point  out  there  were  tliree  Republicans 
on  I  he  Commis.sUHi  \\\  this  time  and  two 
Deinocrnis,    I  am  .speaking  now  of  the 


period  of  time  since  Mr.  McCone  went 
off  the  Commission. 

So  the  AEC  negotiated  in  good  faith 
for  the  interest  of  the  Government  with 
these  people  and  to  find  out  what  their 
proposal  was.  Gradually  over  the 
months  of  negotiation,  conferences  with 
attorneys,  and  so  forth,  they  came  up 
with  the  plan  which  was  placed  before 
the  committee  as  the  result  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr.  Van  ZandtI  that  he 
would  offer  an  amendment  which  would 
prohibit  the  Atomic  Enersy  Commission 
from  selling  thi:;  steam. 

As  a  result,  the  committee  had  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  authorization  bill. 
This  amendment  wa.';  not  in  the  original 
authorization  bill.  There  was  not  a 
dollar  appropriated,  there  was  not  a  line 
in  the  authorization  bill  having  to  do 
with  this  subject.  This  was  extraneous 
and  was  injected  into  the  discussion  by 
the  announcement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  that  he  would  offer 
a  prohibitory  amendment.  So  the  com- 
mittee evolved  what  wa.'^  known  as  the 
Aspinall-Hosmer  amendment  and  offered 
that  amendment.  Of  course  the  Van 
Zandt  amendment  was  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute to  the  Aspinall-Hosmer  amend- 
ment, the  committee  having  th.e  rit^ht  to 
offer  the  initial  amendment.  But  we 
would  not  have  offered  the  amendment 
had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  it  was 
announced  that  the  Van  Zandt  amend- 
ment would  be  offered,  and  the  fact  that 
an  opinion  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral had  said  it  was  necessary  to  author- 
ize this  matter. 

I  want  to  talk  just  a  minute  about  the 
principle  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission's selling  steam.  This  is  nothing 
new.  I  point  out  that  at  Shippingport, 
Pa.,  right  on  top  of  the  coal  mines  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  State 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr,  Van  Z.andtI,  the  Shippingport  plant 
was  built  by  Admiral  Rickover  on  top 
of  the  coal  mines,  and  we  authorized  the 
sale  of  the  steam  to  a  non-Federal  en- 
tity, in  this  instance  the  Duquesne  Li?ht 
Co.  Over  the  years  we  have  .sold  steam 
to  the  Duquesne  Light  Co  ,  a  private 
utility,  and  we  have  collected  over  $9 
million  for  the  taxpayers.  We  could 
have  shot  that  steam  into  the  air  and 
wasted  it.  but  we  collected  $9  million  and 
we  are  still  collecting  it  and  we  are  going 
to  collect  more. 

We  had  a  very  small  reactor  in  Cali- 
fornia at  Santa  Susana.  It  was  a  very 
small  experimental  type  of  reactor,  but 
it  produced  steam  too.  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Edison  wanted  to  buy  that  steam 
and  they  were  willing  to  buy  their  own 
generating  equipment,  lurbine.s,  and  so 
forth.  So  they  did  pay  for  their  own 
generating  equipment  and  they  placed 
It  adjacent  to  the  experimenial  reactor. 
Wc  have  been  selling  steam  to  the  South- 
ern California  Edison  Co  ,  another  pri- 
vate utility.  So  the  principle  is  well 
establl.shed.  This  Is  not  anything  new 
The  Federal  Government  has  collected 
about  $70,000  for  this  steam,  but  the  pri- 
vate^Utillty  Is  obtaining  the  cxpeilrnce 
In  operating  equlpmrnt  In  connection 
with  this  kind  of  k  ai  Un-  and  $70,000  is 
not  to  be  sneezed  at,     Tliut  sum  will  pay 
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the  salaries  of  three  of   the  Congress- 
men in  this  body  for  a  year 

We  had  another  reactor  up  at  West 
Milton,  NY  It  was  a  .small  reactor 
too,  and  it  was  built  for  a  military  pur- 
pose. The  AEC  made  a  contract  to  sell 
the  steam  to  the  Niagara  Mohawk  Co  .  a 
privately  owned  electric  utility  The 
utility  bought  steam  on  the  basi.s  of  using 
it  whenever  the  steam  was  available. 
The  AEC  has  since  dismantled  that  reac- 
tor and  it  is  no  longer  in  operation  be- 
cause of  other  factors. 

This  House  ha.s  authorized  the  selling 
of  steam  frcm  other  reactors.  Such  a 
case  will  be  occurring  this  year  in  Piqua. 
Ohio,  in  the  district  of  the  eentleman 
from  Ohio  1  Mr  McCulloch  I .  and  he  is 
very  happy  about  this  situation.  If  he 
has  thanked  me  once,  he  has  thanked 
me  many  times  for  my  part  in  getting 
this  Government -owned.  Government - 
financed.  Government -constructed  reac- 
tor built  in  Piqua.  Ohio.  Of  course,  I 
did  not  support  this  as  a  personal  favor 
for  the  gent  eman  fiom  Ohio  IMr  Mc- 
Culloch]  with  whom  I  have  had  a  very- 
fine  friendship  for  many  years.  1  sup- 
ported it  on  the  basis  of  the  full  utiliza- 
tion of  the  reactor.  Here  in  Piqua.  Ohio, 
this  reactor  will  be  operated  from  a  re- 
search and  development  .standpoint  and 
we  are  going  to  sell  the  steam  when  it 
comes  on  the  line  this  year. 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  Hallam 
Nebr.  The  Government  is  building  a 
reactor  there,  a  large  reactor  which  will 
go  on  the  lire  this  year  and  it  will  also 
sell  its  steam  to  a  non-Federal  entity. 
And  I  could  go  on  with  some  other  in- 
stances. But;  the  burden  of  my  presen- 
tation at  this  time  is  that  we  are  not 
doing  anything  different  fmm  what  we 
have  done  tefore  and  from  what  the 
Congress  ha.s  authorr/pd  heretofore,  in 
the  offering  of  this  steam  for  sale  at 
Hanford.  Now  we  run  into  the  prob- 
lem— we  always  run  into  the  problem 
of  public  versus  private  power  A  num- 
ber of  private  electric  utilities  had  the 
opportunity  of  installing  this  generating 
equipment  and  they  turned  it  down. 
Now  16  pub  ic  po\^er  bfxiies  chartered 
under  the  lau's  of  the  State  of  Wa.shing- 
ton  have  banded  them.sehes  together 
into  a  corporate  entity,  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  WashinKt<in  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aeneralmc  and  .seilinK  [xjwer  to 
their  members  They  studied  this  piob- 
lem  and  the;/  are  willing  to  bond  them- 
selves for  $130  million  atid  pay  for  the 
generating  (-quipmeni  ju.-t  a.'-  tlie  Du- 
quesne Light  Co  paid  lor  us  equipment 
and  just  as  at  Santa  Susana,  Calif.,  gen- 
erating equipment  was  paid  for  by 
Southern  California  Co.  and  just  as  the 
Renerating  equipment  wa,s  paid  fur  in 
West  Milton.  NY  ,  by  the  Niagaia  Mo- 
hawk Co.  This  is  the  same  situation 
Now,  how  c\n  the  gentlemen  who  op- 
po.se  this  proi)Ohal  how  can  they  come 
into  the  we,l  of  the  House  willi  clean 
hands,  having  voted  many  tunes  in  the 
past  to  alio*'  this  procedure  of  selUnB 
waste  8t4»ftm  In  a  number  of  other  iii- 
slHiKCS?  I  have  cited  not  all  of  them, 
but  most  of  the  uniwrtant  ones  How 
can  they  no  a-  come  nnd  say  to  the  tax- 
payers, 'You  mu.st  not  u.se  thl.s  strain, 
you  must  >*nste  ihi.s  .steam    you  must 


waste  800.000  kilowatts  a  year  of  elec- 
tricity that  would  be  derived  from  this 
steam' ^ 

I  hold  here  in  my  hand  a  steam  pay- 
ment schedule  which  will  take  effect  by 
contract,  and  I  will  put  this  into  the 
Record  under  unanimous  con.sent,  Mr 
Speaker    if  there  is  iio  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

'The  matter  referred  to  follows: ) 

Stfanv  paimfvtt  to  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
^on  for  byproduct  steam  for  various  tirne 
periods 

Total 

■years  of  operation:  payments 

7 *3.000   000 

10 31    000   000 

16-- -      64   ."iOO   000 

24 125.000  000 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  These  figures  have 
been  approved  as  being  a  realistic  esti- 
mate of  potential  income  from  the  sale  of 
steam  by  the  Federal  Power  Administra- 
tion and  have  been  accepted  and  em- 
bodied in  the  propo.sed  contracts  by  the 
AP:C  as  seller  and  the  WPPSS  as  buyer. 

This  is  a  24-year  .schedule  under 
which  the.se  10  Washington  State  public 
lX)wer  bodie.s  are  willing  to  bond  ihem- 
.selves  $130  million,  and  for  which  they 
agree  to  pay  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mi.^sion  for  this  steam  which  will  other- 
wise be  wasted — I  will  yive  only  the  7-, 
10-,  15-.  and  24-year  figures — at  the 
end  of  10  years  that  dual  purpose  opera- 
tion would  have  paid  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury S31  million. 

At  the  end  of  15  years  they  will  have 
paid  $64  5  million  to  the  U.S.  Treasury; 
and  .f  the  reactor  operates  for  24  years 
they  will  pay  $125  million;  and  $5  million 
a  year  for  any  and  every  year  thereafter 
that  this  reactor  should  operate. 

How  can  we  as  guardians  of  the  tax- 
payers' money,  spending  a.*-  we  are,  $195 
million  to  build  thi.s  giant  plutonium 
reactor  for  the  .secunty  and  protection 
of  this  covmtry,  how  can  we  refuse  to 
use  this  waste  byproduct,  from  which 
the  Government  can  recover  $125  million 
and  u.se  it  for  any  purpose  it  wants  to. 
becau.se  it  goes  into  the  General  Treas- 
ury? How  can  we  refuse  to  off.set  $125 
million  of  the  $195  million  that  we  are 
of  necessity  expending  to  make  this 
weapons  facility  I  say  it  is  incompre- 
hensible to  me  how  any  person  could 
object  to  this,  because  we  have  two 
.safeguaids:  We  have  gone  far  beyond 
what  we  did  in  the  case  of  the  Duquesne 
Light  &  Power  Co.  We  did  not  say  to 
the  Duquesne  Light  &  Power  Co.:  "You 
have  to  tuin  over  half  of  your  elec- 
tricity to  public  cooperative  bodies." 
We  did  not  say  this  to  the  Southern 
California  Edison  Co.:  "You  have  to 
turn  over  half  of  your  electricity  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Light  k  Power  Co,"  a  mu- 
nicipal organization.  In  this  instance, 
howevet.  to  allay  ,some  of  the  fears  of 
Members  we  have  directed  that  the  pur- 
cha.ser  of  this  steam,  the  WPPSS— the 
Wa.shmgton  Public  Power  Supply  Sys- 
tem must  offer  to  private  users  50  per- 
cent of  the  electricity  made  from  this 
vteam  at  the  same  price  nnd  for  the 
sume  number  of  veur.s  that  they  offer 
It  i(»  public  bodies 


At  the  present  time  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  power  of  the  Bonneville  elec- 
tric system  is  being  sold  to  private  utiL- 
ties  and  to  big  industrial  plants.  They 
are  buying  it  under  the  preference 
clau.se.  At  any  time  a  public  body  wants 
that  power  it  can  be  pulled  back  at  the 
end  of  the  5-year  contract,  because  by 
law  that  is  the  maximum  period  of  the 
contract  Under  the  arrangement  rec- 
ommended by  your  conferees,  if  you  offer 
the  jx)wer  to  the  public  body  on  a  10-. 
15-.  or  20-year  basis,  you  have  to  offer 
it  to  the  utility  for  the  same  period  of 
time. 

We  have  fixed  in  the  confeience  lan- 
guage a  guarantee  that  notwithstanding 
what  happens  to  these  generating  facili- 
ties in  the  future,  regardless  of  who  op- 
erates It.  if  It  is  txjught  and  operated, 
the  contract — 10-.  15-,  or  20-year  con- 
tract, whatever  it  is — will  remain  invio- 
late and  the  steam  cannot  be  furnished 
unless  those  contract."^  with  tlie.se  private 
utilities  are  honored  Under  this  ar- 
rangement the  private  power  utility  will 
have  a  guarantee  of  up  to  50  percent  in 
the  future.  They  do  not  have  any  guar- 
antee now  under  Bonneville  power,  but 
they  will  have  access  to  a  block  of  power, 
400.000  kilowatts,  without  the  limiting 
withdrawal  restrictions  of  the  preference 
clause.  fk»  it  makes  available  at  the 
S17.50  annual  kilowatt  rate,  which 
Bonneville  is  now  charging  to  public  and 
private  users,  this  additional  block  of 
power.  And  I  understand  from  statistics 
that  they  can  do  it  for  $5.  $6,  $7,  or  S8 
cheaper  than  power  can  be  produced  m 
that  area  with  gas  and  oil.  There  is 
very  little  coal  in  that  area  and  most  of 
the  coal  that  is  being  used  there  is  being 
used  by  the  Hanford  plant  They,  the 
AEC,  are  the  largest  users  of  this  low- 
grade  coal.  They  are  going  to  continue. 
They  signed  up  a  new  contract  to  con- 
tinue to  use  this  coal. 

The  Cle  Elum  plant  that  is  going  to 
be  built  in  the  future  and  it  is  also  going 
to  buy  coal,  because  electricity  from  every 
source  is  going  to  be  needed  in  the  years 
that  lie  ahead  for  every  stclion  of  the 
United  Slates, 

Why  should  we  kick  into  the  ashcan, 
why  should  we  blow  into  the  air  $125 
million  worth  of  steam,  when  we  have 
safeguarded  on  eveiy  point  the  fears  and 
the  appiehensions  that  have  been  ex- 
pre.s,<;ed  on  this  floor  in  times  gone  by 

Last  night,  by  unanimous  con.sent.  I 
placed  in  the  daily  Congressional  Record 
the  new  conference  language  and  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hou.s.?.  I  cannot  say  at  thL«  time  that 
the  conference  report  will  be  called  up 
tomorrow.  That  is  a  prerogative  of  the 
Speaker,  I  cannot  say  whether  it  w  ill  b^ 
called  up  the  next  day.  I  cannot  a:.- 
nounce  t3  the  House  when  it  is  gomtr  to 
be  called  up.  But  the  House  is  on  notice 
that  a  coi^feience  i  eE>ort  always  has  pref- 
erence and  can  be  called  up  at  any  tune. 
I  hop«>  we  can  bring  lhi,s  matter  to  the 
flooi-  .shoi  Uy 

The  stau^ment  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  t;ie  House  which  i.s  found  m  tlie 
CoNCRKsMoNAt  HecoRP  IS  complct.elv  ex- 
planatory The  laniiURge  of  Uu-  cunftM  - 
ence  agreed  upon  is  comv)letely  evpluna- 
tory  of  the  whole  ,vnuution 
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May  I  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  fact  that,  out  of  the  nine  House 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  eight  of 
those  members  are  in  favor  of  not  wast- 
ing the  steam;  they  are  in  favor  of  utiliz- 
ing It  for  the  benefit  of  the  taxpayers. 
When  the  Issue  was  placed  before  the 
other  body,  the  principle  of  using  this 
steam  and  selling  it  was  adopted  by  the 
other  body  without  one  dissenting  vote. 
It  was  discussed  over  there  at  length  and 
the  Van  Zandt  prohibitory  amendment 
v,as  knocked  out.  and  the  principle  of 
utilizing  this  steam  was  confirmed  by  the 
other  body. 

So  when  it  is  brought  to  the  floor  of 
the  House,  we  are  bringing  nothing  new 
as  far  as  selling  steam  is  concerned. 
Someone  may  get  up  and  say  that  this 
Is  a  Plutonium  production  reactor  and 
the  others  ai-e  experimental  reactors. 

This  is  true.  They  are  both  reactors. 
It  Is  like  saying  one  automobile  Is  a  Ford 
and  the  other  is  a  Chevrolet.  In  both 
Instances  I  want  to  assure  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  the  experimental  re- 
actors also  make  weapons  material.  It 
does  not  make  as  much;  it  does  not  make 
it  as  efficiently.  But  it  also  makes 
weapons  materials.  It  also  makes  steam. 
So  the  principle  of  selling  steam  from 
both  research  and  production  reactors  is 
provided  for  in  section  44  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended.  That 
section  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  gives 
statutory  authority  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  sell  steam  which  is  made 
incidental  to  the  operation  of  either  a  re- 
search reactor  or  a  weapons-material- 
producing  reactor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  therefore,  we  are  proceed- 
ing in  complete  harmony  with  the  intent 
of  Congress,  whi^h  intent  has  been  re- 
aflBrmed  upon  this  floor  of  the  House  by 
statute  after  statute  and  contractural 
arrangements  which  have  been  made 
under  those  statutes  time  aft^r  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  bring  this  con- 
ference report  before  the  House.  I  hope 
those  Members  who  are  fearful  will  look 
at  the  report  and  the  statement  of  the 
managers  and  will  then  vote  for  the 
benefit  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States. 

In  conclusion,  the  conferees  have  pro- 
vided in  the  conference  amendment 
that — 

First.  The  Federal  Government  can- 
not spend  a  single  dollar  of  Federal 
money  for  the  construction  or  operation 
of  any  electric  generating  facility  at 
Hanford. 

Second.  The  Federal  Government  can- 
not pay  for  any  modification  of  the  re- 
actor which  might  be  reque.sted  by  a 
non-Federal  entity. 

Third.  If  there  should  be  ary  losses 
to  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion as  a  result  of  these  arrangements, 
then  those  losses  must  be  borne  by  the 
Bonneville  customers  in  rate  adjust- 
ment-^. 

Fourth.  The  Federal  Government 
could  not  acquire  the  generating  facili- 
ties unless  Congress  would  at  some  time 
in  the  future  authorize  such  acquisi- 
tion. 

Fifth.  Fifty  percent  of  the  electric 
energy  would  be  offered  to  private  utili- 


ties and  private  industrial  users  at  non- 
discriminatory prices  and  term.s. 

M;-,  Spoakei-,  with  lhfM>  proM.siona  m 
law.  you  will  have  an  ironclad  guaran- 
tee that  the  Kodenvl  Go\'Tnmi'nt  will 
neitl;(<r  sprnd  any  Fcdrral  mcmey  nor 
take  any  loss  m  connecuou  with  this 
proj.^cl. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
m'ntleman  yirld  for  a  question' 

Mr  HOLIPIELD  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman 

Mr  NELSEN,  The  question  that  I 
would  like  to  atk  is  relative  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  llH'  50  percent  to  the  private 
utilities  undrr  the  preference  clau.se. 
which  I  understand  is  statutory  :  :,;; 
as  Bonneville  is  concerned 

Would  wo  not  have  to  amend  the  act 
creating  Boiuunille  for  the  distribution 
of  Bonneville  power  In  order  to  make 
legal  this  apreomcnt  which  the  commit- 
tee has  agreed  on? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  We  would  not,  be- 
cauf;e  this  is  not  federally  generated  pow- 
er. These  are  State -chartered  public 
power  bodies  which  are  i^enerating  the 
power.  It  is  not  beinir  sold  by  Bonne- 
ville. It  is  being  sold  by  the  WPPSS. 
The  Bonneville  grid  Is  only  being  used 
for  the  tran.smi.ssion  of  this  exchange 
power  which  is  produced  and  owned  by 
a  non-Federal  entity.  Section  112<e) 
and  the  statement  of  the  House  man- 
agers guarantees  the  nonapplicability  of 
the  preference  and  pullback  provisions 
of  the  Bonneville  .^ct.  This  is  the  clear 
intent  of  the  conferees. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  for  the  gentleman's 
response  to  the  question. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBON.ATi*.  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  expired. 


THE     SOVIET     MILITARY     BUILDUP 
IN  CUBA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
LiBONATi' .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Rogers  1  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  m^-  reniarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERo  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  military  buildup  in  Cuba  has  taken 
on  the  dimensions  of  a  crisis  in  the 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  The  buildup  of  sup- 
plies, military  equipment,  and  Soviet 
personnel  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  in  a  joint  com- 
muruque.  and  the  buildup  has  been  esti- 
mated at  double  lis  previous  rate. 

The  equipment  which  has  beet>'  sent 
into  Cuba  is  military  equipment  and 
ranges  from  trucks  and  tanks  to  com- 
munications facilities,  antiaircraft  bat- 
teries and  mi.ssiles.  In  addition,  there 
are  reports  of  Soviet  naval  vessels  other 
than  transport  vessels  in  Cuban  docks. 
All  thii  adds  up  to  one  thing — that  the 
Kremlin  has  decided  to  buck  the  United 
States,  shore  up  Castro's  weakened  re- 


KJino,  and  firmly  plant  Ita  foothold  In  the 
\V.    •!':  !i   HrmL-jphere. 

Cuba  has  been  traiwformcd  into  a  bona 
!Ute  Soviet  sutelUte  and  the  Iron  Cur- 
t.i;n  li.i.>  been  .strung  Into  Uic  Western 
Hciu;>i)liere. 

Nut  only  is  the  establishment  of  an 
armed  Soviet  .Milelhle  90  miles  from  the 
U.S.  mainland  disturbing  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  but  the  fact  that  this  builduii 
was  aided  by  commercial  vessels  Gyiun 
the  flags  oX  our  NATO  allies  dramatically 
illustrates  the  lack  of  understiindmg  our 
friends  and  allicii  have  of  our  policy  in 
this  hemlsplicrc. 

What  has  caused  this  turn  of  evint.>? 
Why  has  Uie  United  States  — the  Itader 
of  U)e  free  world— .suddenly  become  a 
timid  and  reluctant  champion  of  free- 
dom? These  events  would  never  have 
been  allowed  to  happen  as  late  as  15 
yeai's  a^o.  Wliat  has  happened  to  the 
same  spirit  found  in  America  when  the 
battleship  Maine  was  sunk  in  Havana 
Harbor  and  we  answered  with  the  charge 
up  San  Juan  Hill?  Our  actions  then 
freed  Cuba  for  self-government.  Iron- 
ically, Cuba  has  now  been  allowed  to 
slip  in  the  clutches  of  extracontinental 
communism. 

What  has  happened  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrme?  Very  simply,  it  has  been  sup- 
planted, if  not  forgotten.  The  Monroe 
Doctrine  was  enunciated  in  1823.  and 
warns  of  U.S.  action  if  an  extraconti- 
nental power  attempts  to  establish  in- 
fluence anywhere  on  the  American  Conti- 
nents. The  doctriiie  is  uiiilateral  in 
nature,  and  I  have  introduced  a  measure. 
House  ConcuiTent  Resolution  520,  to  re- 
affii-m  the  principles  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. Why  haven 'i  wc  acted  in  the  more 
than  3  years  which  have  passed  since 
Fidel  Castro  took  Havana?  It  is  simple 
logic  that  Uie  longer  Havana  remains  an 
economic,  military,  and  political  suburb 
of  Moscow  the  more  diERcult  will  be  the 
task  of  combating  communism  in  tiie 
Americas. 

The  Soviet  equipment  and  personnel 
transported  to  Cuba  are  mihtary — that 
fact  has  been  officially  lecognized. 
There  are  those  who  help  forge  our  for- 
eign policy  who  would  sooth  us.  They 
tell  us  that  they  have  known  of  the 
Soviet  Communist  "defensive  "  buildup 
for  some  time.  Yet  two  things  are  caus- 
ing anxiety  in  the  minds  of  millions  of 
Americans  at  this  time: 

First.  The  fact  that  Ru.s.'-ia  is  building 
a  full-fledged  militaiy  ba.'^e  in  Cuba 

Second.  The  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  stood  idly  by,  it,s  silence  and 
inaction  leavine  the  imagination  of  the 
world  to  speculate. 

What  reasons  are  given  for  thp  paral- 
ysis of  indecision  we  .seem  caught  with'' 
No  reasons  have  been  giv.'n  but  those 
which  pursue  the  policy  of  multilateral 
action.  Why  does  a  strong  nation  such 
as  the  United  States  need  to  adhe:e  to 
the  theory  of  safety  in  numbers''  Our 
policy  is  the  negotiator's  delight,  and 
we  drift  as  though  the  events  of  the 
world  occuned  on  a  scaJe  of  timeless 
luxury.  And  while  we  pursue  this  naive 
view,  the  Soviets  move  with  uncanny 
swiftness. 


When  tin'  true  color.s  of  Cuban  rom- 
munl.sm  became  known.  I  uri'ed  that  ii 
complete  embargo  of  Cuba  be  Instituted 
I'p  to  that  I  Imc  no  action  had  been  taken 
to  halt  the  flow  of  Cuban  Koods  coming 
to  the  United  Slale.N  at  tiie  rule  o!  over 
$5  to  $7  million  a  month  Despite  re- 
peated prcte.sts  by  the  Connies.^  thi.s 
iradr  coninued  on  into  lu.st  year. 
Final  y  it  biTanie  nece.-vsuiy  to  intn>duce 
li'gishition  to  ban  trade  with  Cuba, 
similar  m*  asure.s  were  introduced  by 
Meml)ers  o:  (\ln;-■^t^'-.'^  from  many  other 
Slatt\s,  repie.'^enling  a  good  cioss  .sett inn 
ol  America  My  l)ill  to  ban  tiade  witli 
Cuba  pasM^'l  the  House  without  a  .sln::k> 
\'ole  (if  opposition,  giving  clear  indica- 
tion that  tiie  US.  Hou.se  of  Repre.scnttt- 
tives  and  the  American  piHiple  no  lonuer 
wanted  to  do  busmes.s  wiUi  Ca.stro  and 
.supply  hliii  with  American  dollars. 
House  pa.ssase  of  this  bill  precipitated 
the  President's  action  of  February  3, 
1962.  when  he  issued  Proclamation  No. 
3447  placing  a  total  economic  embar^:o 
on  Cuba.  The  embarao  was  efTective  4 
days  later  and  it.s  effects  were  felt  in 
Cuba  Immediately  thereafter  Reports 
of  econom::-  difficulties  and  the  ration- 
ing of  good;;  have  filtered  out  by  the  end- 
less stream  of  refugees  escaping  the 
hardshiijs  of  Cast:  o  s  communi.sm.  Cas- 
tro was  unable  to  obtain  American  prod- 
ucts and  machuiery  to  supply  Cuban  m- 
dustries  ai'.d  lhe.se  shortages,  coupled 
with  Conmiuiiist  farming  methods,  have 
wreaked  havoc  on  Cuban  agriculture. 
The  sugar  crop,  once  the  mainstay  of  the 
Cuban  economy  and  even  now  vital  to 
Red  China,  is  down  moie  than  1  million 
tons  under  :ts  level  for  the  previous  year. 
The  Communist  system  in  Cuba  just  did 
not  get  goirg.  Initiative  has  been  dead- 
ened in  tho.se  remaining  Cubans,  and  the 
bulk  of  Uie  talent  and  vitality  of  the 
Cuban  population  has  fled,  takmg  skills 
and  intellucnce  from  the  island's  re- 
.sources.  Ttius  tottering  Castro,  already 
trading  more  than  80  percent  with  the 
Communist  bloc,  has  had  to  yell  for  help. 
At  a  time  internal  discontent  and  eco- 
nomic upset  were  the  highest,  Ru.ssia  has 
moved. 

Timing  of  the  golden  oppoitunily  for 
an  anti-Ca-itro  revolution  withm  Cuba 
has  been  interrupted.  This  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  effect  of  the  Ru.ssian  build- 
up— the  fact  that  Soviet  troops  in  Cuba 
diminish  chances  for  internal  rebellion 
against  Cas:ros  tyranny. 

Communism  must  be  stopped  immedi- 
ately in  this  hemisphere,  it  should  have 
been  stopped  3  years  ago.  We  must  im- 
pre.ss  the  a?gre.ssive  forces  of  interna- 
tional communism  that  we  have  a  pur- 
pose—that Dur  purpose  is  to  maintain 
human  dignity  and  freedom.  It  must  be 
made  clear  and  concise  that  the  United 
States  will  exercise  its  responsibilities. 
Let  us  examine  the  alternatives  avail- 
able to  us. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  action — uni- 
lateral action  mvolves  only  one  nation 
and  multilateral  action  involving  more 
than  one  nation.  When  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  was  enunciated  on  December 
2,  1823,  it  W8.S  based  on  the  premise  that 
the  United  States  would  act  unilaterally 
if  a  foreign  power  tried  to  move  into  the 
American  Continents.    The  Monroe  Doc- 
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trine  worked  In  1823,  aaid  continued  to 
work  until  tlie  post-World  War  11  years 
when  the  United  Stnte.i  sought  to  shift 
the  burden  of  defen.%  for  tlie  Americas 
onto  other  mt-  r-Amerlcan  powers  tlius 
diluting  the  once  unilateral  purpose  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  into  a  ponderous, 
slow-moving  obstruction  to  action 
Multilateral  action  has  tluis  become  the 
'  uUonale  for  inaction 

To  have  multilateral  action,  cr  action 
l)y  a  community  of  nations,  someone 
must  take  the  initlatlvi> — someone  must 
be  the  leader  It  has  necessitated  ac- 
tion by  ihe  Congress  to  develop  US 
initiative.  In  1»60  the  Congress  granted 
authority  for  the  Cuban  sugar  quota  cut. 
In  1961  Uit  Conncvs  approved  a  reso- 
lution ieft.sse.si>iuu  Cuba's  role  m  the 
western  community  of  nations.  Ihe 
CongresvS  then  took  Uie  initiative  m  ban- 
ning trade  with  Cuba,  Lately  it  has 
seemed  that  the  Congress  has  had  to 
expose  the  Soviet  buildup,  and  mobilize 
the  need  for  action. 

The  need  for  action  has  become  even 
more  necessary  when  we  consider  the 
nature  of  the  Soviet  move.  While  the 
U.S.  policy  planners  labor  to  cast  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  into  multilateral  pa- 
ralysis, the  Soviet  Union  has  moved  with 
umlateral  speed.  WTule  our  efforts  con- 
tinue to  waddle  m  diplomacy,  commu- 
nism races  with  military  might. 

There  is  ample  evideiice  to  support  the 
success  of  unilateral  action  when  it  has 
been  used  by  the  United  States.  The 
US.  efforts  in  Greece  on  July  14,  1947, 
prevented  Communist  takeover  in  that 
country.  Quick  dispatch  of  the  U.S. 
Mannes  to  Lebanon  on  July  15,  1958, 
left  the  Communists  startled.  The  de- 
p'loyTnent  of  the  6th  Fleet  to  the  For- 
mosan  Strait.s  on  August  27,  1958,  stayed 
the  Red  Chinese  Wc  have  drawn  the 
line  in  Berlin  where  last  year  the  activa- 
tion of  US  Reserve  Forces  den.onstrated 
and  emphasized  our  intentions  of  uni- 
lateral action.  Now  there  are  reports 
that  attest  to  U  S.  firmness  m  Berlin 
causing  the  Soviets  to  back  down  We 
must  demori-strate  the  same  mtentions 
in  the  Cuban  situation,  and  we  must 
address  ourselves  to  this  task. 

I  advocate  the  following  measures  as 
first  steps  for  action  and  as  an  immediate 
reply  to  Khrushchev's  threat  of  yester- 
day: 

First.  IrLstitute  full-scale  air  and  sur- 
face military  exercises  to  guarantee  the 
proper  functioning  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
in  Caribbean  combat  conditions  These 
exercises  should  be  held  in  international 
waters  off  the  coast  of  Cuba.  All  na- 
tions should  be  notifled  of  these  maneu- 
^ers  and  clearly  warned  that  any  vessel 
entering  the  exercise  zone  does  so  at  its 
own  risk. 

Second.  Alert  the  Armed  Forces,  in- 
cluding the  Air  Defense  Command  and 
the  Continental  Army  Command,  to 
exercise  maximum  precautions  for  the 
protection  of  the  U.S.  mainland.  Par- 
ticular emphasis  should  be  made  to  guar- 
antee the  protection  of  Cape  Canaveral 
and  the  Atlantic  missile  range  space 
tracking  stations  which  may  be  threat- 
ened, not  only  with  a  military  blow,  but 
with  the  loss  of  valuable  scientific  and 
military  information  to  Soviet  trackmg 


and   leoelvlntJ   equipment   positioned   in 
Cuba, 

Thlrr.  Diplomatic  moves  .should  be 
taken  to  halt  furthei  Lraiisport  of  Soviet 
milunr>  pckxI.s  and  peisonnel  to  Cuba 
by  vessels  fiying  the  flag,^  of  NATO  na- 
tions, to  cite  reports:  West  0<>rmnny 
Norway  Italy  Greece,  *nd  Britain  In 
addition  our  Oi  vernmrnt  should  take 
nece.ss.^  -y  step,"!  to  bar  these  flagshuvs 
from  ri  try  into  US  ports  and  prohibit 
the  transport  of  US  goods  m  then  bot- 
toms as  long  as  these  ships  are  used  ti 
trnnsp')t  Soviet  i)rrsonnel  and  matniel 
to  Cv.ba 

The  SPEAKEH  p-  o  t.  mjwrf  Tt.e  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired 

Mr  KIKSTAND  Mr  Speaker  T  nsk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Flu  Ida  I  Mr  Roofrs!  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection.  It  is  .so  ordered 

There  was  no  ob.'ection 

Mr.  l^OGERS  of  Florida  To  con- 
tinue, Mr  .=5poakrr- 

Fourth  Make  the  US  naval  base  at 
Guantanamo  Bay  Cuba,  an  adequate 
military  F>osition  for  U.S.  action  if  pro- 
voked or  attacked,  This  precaution 
should  include  the  evacuation  of  women, 
children,  as  well  as  any  US.  citizen  em- 
ployees stationed  there  and  not  essential 
to  the  rrilitary  optTation  of  the  base. 

Fifth  Assure  adequate  military  per- 
sonnel and  materiel  to  guarantee  the  se- 
curity of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and  to 
any  hemi.spheric  nation  which  might  le- 
quest  such  forces  for  protection. 

Sixth  Strictly  enforce  the  provisions 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  which  pro- 
hibit U.S.  aid  going  to  any  country  which 
aids  Cuoa. 

Seventh.  Pursue  just  payment  of  U.S. 
properties  expropriated  in  Cuba  by  the 
Castro  r'^gime  immediately  after  its  take- 
over. Expropriation  of  this  property  to- 
day remains  a  heinous  mark  in  Ameri- 
can history. 

Mr.  S])eakcr.  these  are  immediate  and 
jiractical  avenues  for  action  against  the 
Communists  in  Cuba.  I  .strongly  urge 
that  action  be  taken  immediately  to  re- 
move communism  from  Uie  Americas. 
We  cannot  allow  Cuban  communism  to 
become  any  stronger.  We  must  realize 
that  action  is  necessary.  Cuban  com- 
muTiism  must  not  become  a  token  of 
barter  for  another  cold-war  hotspot. 
The  people  of  America  will  not  tolerate 
this  type  of  rationale  which  might  predi- 
cate the  trade  of  a  Communist  base  m 
Cuba  for  a  rightful  U.S.  position  in  some 
other  area  of  the  world  such  as  Berlin. 
Our  pos;tion  to  protect  the  security  of 
the  Nation  in  this  hemisphere  must  not 
be  diverted  to  inaction  because  .some 
alleged  action  might  be  taken  by  the 
Communists  elsewhere. 

The  n^ed  for  action  is  urgent.  The 
United  Slates  must  seize  the  opportunity 
to  reaffirm  its  tradition  for  the  leader- 
ship of  freemen.  Hopefully.  America 
will  expe:  its  unrealistic  course  and  ad- 
dress itsi  If  with  the  same  confidence 
which  ha-  made  it  great. 

Mr.  WriTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
t'entlemai-i  yield? 

Mr  ROGEJIS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
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Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida  on  a  perfectly  mag- 
nificent statement.  I  think  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  situations  confronting 
the  free  world  today  is  the  lack  of  an 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  people 
generally  of  what  the  real  menace  of 
communism  Is.  The  gentleman,  as 
usual,  is  making  a  very  fine  contribution 
to  that  great  fight  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  grateful  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennyslvania  for  his  re- 
marks. Certainly  his  leadership  in  this 
fight  against  commiuiism  is  recognized 
by  all  of  us  in  the  Congress  and  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Again,  I  am 
most  grateful  for  his  coniments. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RCXiERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  sentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too, 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
the  excellent  statement  he  is  making 
here  today.  He  and  I  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Florida  delegation  have 
watched  this  situation  develop  and  have 
tried  to  alert  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
what  IS  really  going  on.  I  think  the 
American  people  and  perhaps  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  have  forgotten  one  thing. 
Cuba  enjoyed  freedom  only  because  of 
the  spilling  of  American  blood,  which 
yave  them  that  freedom  We  as  Ameri- 
can citizens.  I  think,  had  an  obligation 
to  see  to  it  that  Cuba  remained  a  free 
and  independent  nation  We  had  a 
Lireat  responsibility  to  .see  to  it  that  the 
Cuban  people  remained  free,  and  cer- 
tainly we  should  have  been  alert  to  the 
changing  situation  a  long  time  ago.  I 
know  that  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Rogers]  and  I  and  all  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Florida  delegation  have  urged 
firm,  strong  action.  That  ls  what  was 
needed  3  years  ago,  3  months  ago.  and 
v.hat  is  needed  now  to  get  rid  of  this 
cancerous  growth  in  Cuba.  It  is  the  only 
way. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I  ap- 
preciate all  the  efforts  he  has  made  along 
these  lines. 


CUBA 

Mr.-;.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  HiestandI  may  extend 
ins  remarks  at  this  point  m  the  Recokd 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  llie  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation  again  has  been  shocked  with  the 
news  of  the  buildup  of  Comniuni.st  mili- 
tary strength.  This  time  m  Cuba.  90 
miles  off  our  shores. 

That  otu"  Government  lia.s  allowed  this 
further  aggression  and  insult  is  a  fur- 
ther shock  to  the  American  people.  Over 
a  year  ago  at  the  time  our  State  De- 


partment and  CIA  induced  the  President 
to  withhold  air  support  to  a  patriotic 
band  of  1,100  Cubans  attacking  Castro 
in  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  I  addressed  this 
House  warning  that  our  position  was 
playing  right  into  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

Today.  I  have  introduced  a  measure 
reaffirming  the  principle  known  as  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  declaring  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  individual  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  the  United  States 
will  review  any  interposition  for  the  pur- 
pose of  oppressing  them  or  controlling 
their  destiny  as  the  manifestation  of  an 
imfriendly  disposition  toward  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  early  action  on 
this  resolution.  The  time  is  now.  Russia 
has  publicly  reaffirmed  its  policy  of  mili- 
tary aid  and  buildup  and  has  frankly 
warned  that  any  interference  with  her 
operations  in  Cuba  will  call  for  reprisal. 

A  year  ago  I  urged  a  blockade  of 
Castro's  Cuba  to  prevent  this  vei-y  land- 
ing of  arms,  ammunition,  tanks,  guns, 
planes,  and  missiles.  Now  it  is  hap- 
pening. 

During  this  year  we  have  continued  to 
ship  Castro's  government  food  supplies. 
How  many  of  the  7.000  Russian  soldiers 
known  as  "technicians"  we  are  feeding 
is  not  known  but  certainly  Cubans  who 
could  be  raising  food  are  working  under 
forced  draft  to  militarize  the  island. 

A  year  ago  the  Pentagon  told  me  we 
could  take  over  the  island  in  18  hours. 
A  few  months  from  now  it  would  be 
only  at  a  bloody  cost  and  long  siege. 
We  have  no  desire  to  take  over  the 
island  except  to  free  the  beleaguered 
Cuban  people,  to  let  them  set  up  a  free 
government,  which  is  not  a  threat  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  the  early  adoption  of  this  measure. 


IS  KATANGA  ON  THE  AUCTION 
BLOCK? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBONATi '  Under  the  previous  order  of 
the  House  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr  Bruce  1  is  recoenized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
ffom  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
want  to  take  a  moment  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Rogers  1,  who  preceded  me.  for  his  ex- 
cellent presentation. 

I  would  like  to  preface  my  remarks  to- 
day with  an  expre.ssion  of  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  research  and  translation 
which  was  done  by  the  staff  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  during  the  past  year. 
Without  their  invaluable  help  this  pres- 
entation today  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible and  I  wish  to  thank  everyone  at  the 
Library  for  their  cooperation  and  help. 

I  wish  also  to  expre.ss  my  gratitude  to 
mv   assistant.   Nicholas  Nonnenmacher, 


who  has  worked  day  and  night  for 
months  in  researching  this  case.  Also 
George  Armstrong,  of  my  staff,  who  was 
most  diligent;  and  the  girls  on  the  staff 
who  did  double  duty  in  this  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer, 
revered  throughout  the  world  as  Africa's 
heroic  scientist-himianitarian.  recipient 
of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  his  life  of  service 
to  the  people  of  that  great  continent,  has 
expressed  his  profound  concern  with  the 
tragedy  of  the  United  Nations  operations 
in  the  Congo. 

Dr.  Schweitzer  declared  in  a  statement 
to  the  Swiss  journalist,  M.  Jean  de  Zieg- 
ler,  of  Geneva,  on  August  28.  1961: 

The  policy  of  the  U.N  In  the  former  Bel- 
gian Congo  causes  me  great  anxiety  becau.se 
it  proceeds  from  a  total  Ignorance  of  the 
country's  problems.  It  is  a  gTa\e  error  to 
try  and  unite  by  force  people  f^u  profmindly 
divided  among  themselves.  IX  Katanga  is 
unwilling  to  be  reunited  with  tlie  Congo,  the 
U.N.  should  respect  ita  wishes  and  not  try 
to  Impose  Its  own  will  at  any  c^jsi 

To  its  everlasting  shame,  tiie  United 
States  of  America  has  backed  to  the  hilt 
the  policy  of  the  United  Nations  that 
Albert  Schweitzer  deplores. 

Mr.  Speaker,  does  anyone  in  this 
Chamber  really  know  what  is  behind  oui' 
incredible  policy  In  the  Congo? 

Bishop  Fulton  J.  Sheen  spelled  out  thf 
background  for  this  tragedy  in  his  col- 
umn April  15.  196L  Let  me  quote  him  in 
the  Brooklyn  Tablet  of  that  date : 

Behind  the  minor  political  struggles  in  the 
Congo  Is  the  Implacable  war  of  the  Com- 
munists against  the  church.  Here  are  the 
inside  facts  of  the  Congo  story: 

Russia  plans  to  Sovletlze  central  Africa 

For  2  years  the  Soviets  gave  Lumumba 
♦400.000  a  month  to  buy  followers  and  pro- 
vide them  with  cars. 

Lumumba  set  up  a  Communist  organiza- 
tion among  his  fellow  tribesmen,  the  Bate- 
telas,  making  them  believe  he  wa.s  the 
incarnation  of  his  ancestors 

During  the  elections.  Lumumba's  troops 
destroyed  most  of  the  ballot  boxes  of  the 
other  candidates.  But  only  23  percent  of  the 
population  voted  because  of  their  opposition 
to  him;  in  other  regions  85  percent  voted. 

The  plans  for  the  Communi.st  revolution  in 
tlie  Congo  were  prepared  in  Prague  and  in 
the  first  3  months  Lumumba  carried  out  the 
flrst  three  points:  (1)  organize  mutiny  in 
the  army;  (2)  put  the  blame  on  the  Bel- 
gians;  (3)  organize  a  terrorist  regime. 

The  resentment  of  the  Soviet*  against  the 
death  of  Lumumba  reveals  their  disappoint- 
ment in  not  taking  over  the  Congo.  (The 
Soviets  could  astonish  the  world  by  telling 
their  part  in  his  death.  Remember  Lu- 
mumba failed  them.i  But  the  Soviets  have 
a  substitute  for  Lumumlm  in  Glzenga,  the 
Communist  dictator  In  Stanleyville  who  wa.s 
educated  In  Moscow  and  Prague  Others  are 
Kashauka  who  visited  Pelping  and  Dayal  who 
works  under  Communist  orders. 

The  Communists  have  planted  two  ad- 
visers In  Washington,  both  of  whom  were 
thrown  out  of  Louvanium  University  in  the 
Congo  for  their  Communist  activities. 

Seventy  jiercent  of  LeopoldvlUe's  |>opula- 
tion  are  unemployed.  Communists  have  In- 
troduced moral  degeneration  to  the  youili 
of  the  city.  Some  90  percent  of  the  boys 
smoke  hemp;  immorality  is  encouraged;  at- 
tendance at  mass  has  declined  to  10  percent 
of  the  men,  7  percent  of  the  women. 

Missionaries  have  been  persecuted  Ijeyond 
description — priests  mutilated,  nuns  tor- 
tured and  ravished. 
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Tlrere,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  naked  truth 
about  the  situation  in  the  Congo — pre- 
sented by  a  most  highly  respected  clergy- 
man whose  lifework  is  to  know  the  prob- 
lems of  the  people  and  the  areas  in  which 
the  missionaiies  of  his  church  labor 
throughout  the  world.  There  are  the 
facts  of  the  situation  that  helped  decide 
MoLse  Tshombe  to  lead  his  Province  of 
Katanga  out  of  chaos  and  into  sanity  as 
an  independent  country— yet  establish- 
ing in  the  new  Katangan  constitution 
the  intention  to  join  witli  a  soundly  con- 
stituted confederation  of  the  Coiigo 
Provinces. 

That  constitution  stated  in  article  1: 

Katanga  is  an  independent,  sovereign,  and 
constitutional  state. 

The  constitution  shall  not  be  Btospended 
either  in  part  or  as  a  whole. 

The  State  of  Katanga  adheres  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  association  with  the  other  regions  of 
the  former  Belgian  Congo  provided  they 
themselves  are  politically  organized  with  re- 
spect to  law  and  order.  It  shall  open  ne- 
gotiations to  constitute  with  the  same  a 
confederation  based  only  upon  the  equality 
of  Its  partners. 

President  Tshombe.  v.{th  decision  and 
statesmanship,  brought  Katanga  from 
the  disorder  and  horror  described  by 
Bishop  Sheen  to  order  and  peace  wUhin 
a  matter  of  days. 

Katanga  would  have  remained  that 
way — but  we  brought  terror  and  chaos 
back  to  Katanga — with  the  policy  con- 
demned by  the  man  who  may  be  Africa's 
finest  authority.  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer. 

President  John  F  Kennedy.  Secretary 
of  State  Ru.-^k,  Under  Secretary  George 
Ball,  officials  down  the  line  in  this  ad- 
ministration have  lauded  that  policy. 
have  insisted  on  the  wisdom  of  that 
policy,  and  today  ask  us  to  vote  $100 
million  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  that  policy 
effected  by  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  there  a  man  in  this 
Ciiamber  who  will  ri.se  to  show  creden- 
tials establishincr  him.«;elf  as  a  greater 
authority  on  Africa  than  Nobel  Prize- 
winner Albert  Schweitzer.  Is  there  a 
man  In  this  Chamber  who  can  rise  and 
prove  Bishop  Sheen  in  error  as  he  de- 
scribed the  conditions  from  which 
Tshombe  seceded? 

Is  there  a  man  in  this  Chamber  who 
can  rise  and  prove  that  Katanga's  con- 
stitution required  that  thai  State  had  to 
be  bullied  and  bombed  by  the  United 
Nations  to  restore  unity  to  the  Congo? 

Mr.  Speaker,  then  I  repeat.  Does  any- 
one in  this  Chamber  really  know  what 
is  behind  cur  incredible  policy  m  the 
Congo?  A  policy  that  has  sought  to  de- 
stroy Katanga. 

For  months  I  have  pondered  the  ques- 
tion— and  sought  the  answer. 

It  was  best  put  by  a  European  writer: 

Despite  warning.  Mr.  Kennedy's  entourage 
has  not  modified  Its  irrational  policy  in  re- 
lation to  the  Congo. 

Why  this  obstinacy  In  pursuing  an  erro- 
neous course? 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  writer  gave  a  star- 
tling answer.  He  said  the  reason  was 
that  American  business  interests  have 
launched  into  profitable  ventures  in  Leo- 
poldville  and  elsewhere  in  the  Congo. 

I  have  looked  into  this  po.ssibility.  and 
have  turned  up  what  many  of  you  may 
well  consider  to  be  supporting  evidence 


for  that  provocative  answer  to  tiiat  per- 
sistent, gnawing  question.     Whj'? 

Mr.  Speaker,  exactly  1  year  ago  today 
I  stood  in  this  Chamber  and  demanded 
an  investigation  into  the  policy  of  our 
Goveriiment  in  the  Congo.  With  the 
facts  in  my  possession  at  that  time  about 
the  Statt^  Department's  irresponsible  pol- 
icy I  knew  we  were  headed  for  disaster 
in  that  area. 

On  September  12,  1961,  I  cried  out 
from  this  very  spot  to  my  colleagues : 

I  t>eg  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives — 
I  beg  anyone  and  everyone  In  this  Chamber 
to  lend  their  Influence  toward  raising  a  cry 
that  an  mvestlgatlon.  not  necessajlly  of  sub- 
version but  of  a  repetition  of  failure  of  pol- 
icy, be  carried  out  right  now  in  regard  to 
the  Congo.  It  cannot  wait  until  next  year. 
The  time  for  action  is  now,  not  when  It  is 
too  late.    I  beg  my  colleagues  to  listen — now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  it  is  next  year — 1 
year  to  the  day  since  my  call  for  an  in- 
vestigation, a  call  that  tragically  has 
been  ignored. 

Since  the  U.S.  Congress  failed  to  un- 
dertake an  investigation  into  our  pol- 
icy—which has  supported  that  of  the 
U.N.  in  the  Congo,  many  innocent  human 
beings,  men,  women,  and  children,  liave 
died  tragically — and  millions  of  dollars 
in  destruction  has  been  wrought  in  Ka- 
tanga by  the  United  Nations  by  planes, 
bombs,  and  mortars  in  action  paid  for  by 
your  tax  money  and  mine. 

What  a  ghastly  performance.  Think 
of  it  in  the  light  of  the  words  of  Dr  Al- 
bert Schweitzer; 

If  KaUingn  Is  unwilling  to  be  reunited  with 
the  Congo,  the  U.N.  should  respect  its  wishes 
and  not  try  to  Impose  its  own  will  at  any 
cost. 

What  a  cost.  What  a  tragedy.  Be- 
cause we  did  not  investigate  our  fantas- 
tic policy,  it  has  been  allowed  to  continue 
for  12  additional  montlis — iong  months 
and  costly  ones — m  treasure,  and  lives, 
in  brutality  and  horror,  in  maimed 
bodies  and  broken  hearts.  And  all  of 
this  in  the  satanic  hypocrisy  that  cries 
to  Heaven  for  revenge — in  the  name  of 
peace,  committed  by  man's  great  hope, 
the  United  Nations,  endorsed  by  our 
elected  and  appointed  leaders — in  your 
name  and  mine. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  only  one  Congress- 
man. I  have  no  investigating  committee 
at  my  call.  I  have  only  a  small  staff. 
But  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  trj-  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  it  all — to  firid  the  why  behind 
a  policy  persisted  in  despite  the  con- 
demnations of  so  many  Americans  like 
Herbert  Hoover.  Senator  Thomas  Dodd, 
and  countless  others. 

I  have  spent  every  possible  moment 
researching  this  area,  interviewing  peo- 
ple who  come  from  the  Congo  and  folks 
who  have  visited  there,  reading  reports 
and  books  about  that  area,  and  I  have 
had  members  of  my  staff  do  likewise. 

It  was  perhaps  not  politically  expedi- 
ent for  me.  for  Katanga  has  no  votes  in 
the  11th  District  of  Indiana. 

But  because  I  sincerely  believe  our  Na- 
tion's honor  and  dignity  and  therefore 
that  of  the  people  of  my  district,  have 
been  despoiled  as  never  before  in  our 
history,  I  felt  the  compulsion  to  press 
forward  within  the  limitations  of  time 


and  size  of  staff  toward  the  end  that 
justice  be  done  m  Katang^a.  History  will 
record  us  among  the  ranks  of  the  world's 
great  hypocrites  unless  we  right  the 
wrongs  we  have  j^erpetrated  In  the 
Congo. 

Mr  Speaker,  during  the  past  year,  sind 
of  course,  before  that,  I  have  sought  out 
reports  on  the  Congo  in  tlie  press  of  Af- 
rica. Europe,  and  America.  From  time 
to  time  I  would  come  across  an  isolated 
item  that  pointed  toward  llie  possibility 
of  something  other  Llian  stupidity,  v,  hich 
long  since  must  be  written  off  as  the  v.  hy 
behind  our  policy,  something  other  than 
Commimist  influence  on  our  policy — 
which  ever  remains  a  daily  goal  of  our 
enemies  ;n  Moscow,  and  which  could  be 
the  case.  These  items  pointed  toward 
international  avarice. 

In  fact,  flat  charges  were  made  in  the 
international  press  that  this  was  the 
case.  I  tried  to  track  down  these 
charges.  Today  I  bring  them  to  your 
attention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  as  one  man,  am  in  no 
position  to  verify  these  charges  or  show 
their  falsity.  I  have,  however,  deter- 
mined many  parts  of  these  charges  to  be 
true.  In  fact,  I  might  say,  I  have  de- 
termined all  the  charges  are  true  except 
proof  of  intention,  proof  of  motivation. 

Tliese  charges  are  such,  and  the  un- 
assailable facts  I  have  developed  are 
such,  that  this  Congress  has  no  other 
course  than  to  establish  immediately  a 
tHpartisan  committee  to  investiL^ate  in 
the  most  exhaustive  manner  the  matter 
I  shall  now  present  to  you  in  detail. 

Here  are  some  of  the  headlines  to  the 
stories  I  have  referred  to: 

In  a  Swiss  newspaper:  "The  Intense 
RlvaliT  for  Katangese  Copper — the 
Strange  Role  of  Mr.  H's  Brother." 

In  a  British  fortnightly;  "L'Union 
Miniere  and  American  Copper  Interests." 

In  an  American  newspaper:  "'WTiat 
Was  Dag's  Congo  Motive?" 

In  a  FYench  magazine:  "American 
Big  Business  in  Katanpa  and  the  UN." 

In  a  Paris  newspaper:  "Katanga  on 
the  Auction  Block — I  Tiubalism  and 
High  Finance;  II.  The  War  of  the 
Lobbies." 

Mr  Speaker.  In  that  last  item,  by  the 
very  titles  of  its  two-part  scries  that  ap- 
peared ill  January-  of  this  year,  the 
French  anti -Tshombe  Parisian  news- 
paper, Le  Monde,  highly  respected  in 
liberal  circles,  indicated  that  Union 
Miniere — which  is  all  we  have  heard 
about  in  this  country — was  not  the  only 
financial  interest  involved  in  the  Katan- 
gan  conflict.  The  paper  discussed  in- 
terests that  had  stakes  on  one  side  or 
the  other. 

The  second  article  contained  this  in- 
teresting sentence : 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  hostilities  be- 
tween the  blue  helmets  and  the  Katangese 
troops  broke,  on  last  December  5,  a  sharp 
increase  of  the  current  price  of  copper  was 
registered  in  the  City  (London's  financial 
and  commercial  district)   and  Wall  Street. 

In  a  footnote  the  article  stated: 

Sir  Robert  Praln,  president  of  the  Rhode- 
sian  Selection  TYust  (which  up  to  very  re- 
cently was  more  than  .50  percent  owned  by 
American  Metal  Climax-Bruce  1  declared 
last  April  that  the  decrease  In  production 
agreed  to  voluntarily   by   the  mines  of   the 
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United  States,  Chile,  and  Peru  would  not 
have  been  suflftclent  to  check  the  fall  In 
prices  were  it  not  for  the  trouble  In  the 
Congo  and  the  uncertain  political  future 
In  Northern  Rhodesia. 

While  I  thirik  the  Le  Monde  articles 
are  somewhat  erroneous,  confusing,  and 
even  contradictory  in  some  respects, 
while  being  anti-Tshombe  they  identi- 
fied not  only  the  financial  interests  who 
wished  to  see  Katanga's  independence 
maintained,  but  also  some  business  con- 
cerns that  might  have  sought  to  termi- 
nate Tshombes  session  for  their  own 
interests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  wish  to 
insert  the  full  text  of  this  and  other 
source  material  in  the  Record  as  may 
be  required. 

Just  to  show  that  charges  of  high  fi- 
nance being  involved  in  our  Congo  policy 
continue  to  be  leveled  at  us,  I  wish  to 
read  a  letter  that  appeared  in  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Telegraph  on  August  2,  just 
last  month.  The  letter  was  written  by 
Capt.  Henry  Kerby,  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  British  House  of  Commons. 
us    Interests  in  AKSIC.^ — KAT.\NG.^'s  Copper 

Sni:  Your  admirable  leader  on  the  im- 
pending clash  In  the  Congo  raises  questions 
of  fundamental  Impyortance  to  Anglo-Ameri- 
can relations. 

Katanga  produces  7  percent  of  the 
world's  copper.  Belgium,  Holland,  and  to 
some  extent  West  Germany,  are  dependent 
iipon  that  supply  for  the  e.xpansion  of  elec- 
trical energy 

What  would  natlonalissation  involve'' 
Clearly  the  Katangese  themselves  are  m- 
capable  of  operating  the  mines  and  refin- 
eries without  European  aid.  Who  is  to  pro- 
vide that  aid''  Is  this  to  be  a  United 
Nations  or  American  responsibility,  or  are  the 
Katangese  to  be  at  liberty  to  choose  their 
own  technical  helpers?  Who  is  to  compen- 
sate Union  Mlni^re.  and  where  is  the  money 
coming  from? 

The  whole  business  has  a  sinister  ring. 
reminiscent  of  Abadan.  The  Americans 
themselves  produce  24  percent  of  the  world's 
copper.  They  are  more  than  self-support- 
ing. One  of  the  two  copper  mining  groups 
in  northern  Rhodesia  Is  American  controlled 
That  group  is  said  to  be  opposed  to  Sir  Roy 
Welensky's  desire  to  retain  the  federation 
even  in  a  looser  form. 

Adding  two  and  three  t  igether  it  Is  al- 
most inescapable  that  the  State  Department 
seeks  to  dominate  the  central  Airican  cop- 
per industry  for  American  commercial  ends. 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  This 
sinister  picture  is  stiU  fvirther  blackened  by 
the  common  knowledge  that  until  recently 
the  American  consul  general's  office  in 
Salisbury  was  staffed  almost  on  a  Russian 
scale,  and  that  Its  employees  were  deliber- 
ately currying  favor  with  African  agitators 
known  to  favor  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Federation. 

Rh'.xlesia  contributes  14  percent  of  tiie 
worlds  copper  output  and  possesses  the 
second  largest  reserves  of  any  country.  In 
Chile  American  interests  predominate  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  American  actii'iis  m  op- 
posing a  Federal  solution  to  tlie  Congo  prob- 
lem and  in  forcing  a  showdown  in  Katanga 
lay  themselves  open  to  the  charge  of  using 
the  U  N.  as  a  cloak  to  gain  control  of  the 
world's  copper  output  and  to  hold  the  whole 
electrical  Industry  of  the  Western  World  up 
to  ransom? 

If  these  suggestions  are  well  founded  they 
make  nonsense  of  President  Kennedy's  plea 
for  an  Atlantic  Community 
Yours  faithfully. 

Henrt  Kerbt 
House  of  Commons. 


Six  months  before  the  Le  Monde  ar- 
ticles appeared,  the  respected  Swiss 
newspaper.  Gazette  de  Lausanne,  on 
July  22-23,  1961,  carried  a  story  headed 
"Back  Prom  Katanga.  Where  He  Just 
Spent  2  Weeks,  Lazslo  Nagy  Gives  Us 
the  Following  Information:  Intense 
Rivalry  for  Katangese  Copper — the 
Strange  Role  of  Mr.  H.'s  Brother." 

I  quote  from  this  story ; 

Copper,  the  wealth  of  Katanga,  Is  also 
the  reason  for  its  troubles  There  Is,  pres- 
ently, an  overproduction  in  the  world  mar- 
ket. ALSO,  the  countries  producing  the  pre- 
cious metal  are  using  every  means  at  their 
command  to  thwart  Katar.gese  production. 
The  mining  union  and  Mr  Tshombe's  gov- 
ernment are  being  attacked  on  two  fronts: 
political  and  economic 

The  recent  speecli  of  Mr  Munongo.  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior  of  Katanga,  threaten- 
ing to  seek  Soviet  assistance  in  order  to 
clear  up  the  Congolese  political  crisis,  put 
the  copper  kingdom  "  in  international  head- 
lines. Without  wishing  to  minimize  the 
possibility  of  a  Sovlet-Katangese  alliance, 
one  can  say  that  there  is  little  chance  of  It 
happening,  at  least  for  the  present.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  political  and  moral  basis 
for  the  Katangese  secession  lies  in  President 
Tshombe's  anti-Communlst  efforts,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  envision  an  about-face  on  his 
part 

THE    MINING    VNION    THREATENED 

Another  danger— less  spectacular,  but  no 
less  real — menaces  the  future  peace  of  the 
country,  which  is  regarded  as  the  "richest 
prey  in  the  world  '"  It's  the  question  of  a 
sharp  clash  between  rival  economic  In- 
terests. 

At  the  present  moment  the  chief  develop- 
er of  Katangese  mineral  wealth  Is  the  Haut- 
Katanga  mining  union,  a  Belgian-controlled 
company,  of  which  the  British,  the  newly 
independent  Congo,  and  the  Rockfeller  |8lc| 
group  are  part  owners.  The  mining  union, 
the  leading  economic  f > -rce  of  the  country. 
produces — among  other  things — 10  percent 
of  the  annual  world  consumption  of  cop- 
per. Now.  there  Is  presently  a  world  over- 
production of  about  10  percent.  Thus, 
rival  producers — United  States,  Chile, 
USSR.,  Canada,  and  Northern  Rhodesia — 
do  not  appear  to  be  unhappy  over  political 
difficulties  wa.King  in  Katanga.  Certain  ob- 
servers even  claim  that  tiie  competitors  of 
Katangese  copper  are  acting  In  the  hope 
of  aggravating  the   present  conflict. 

It  is  difficult  to  track  down  the  truth 
of  such  a  statement.  Still  a  strange  eco- 
nomic battle — sordid  and  complex — Is  pres- 
ently uikmg  place  in  Katanga.  Diplomats 
from  a  northern  country  appeared  In  the 
mining  region.  They  are  special  envoys  of 
a  rival  group  and  proffer  alluring  sums  of 
money  to  engineers  and  technicians  In  order 
to  hire  them  and  tlius  snatch  them  away 
from  Katanga. 

MR       H       II       '  HAMM.\RSKJ6ld'S     BROTHER  I  : 
TOOL    OR    ACCOMPLICE? 

Once  again  a  Joint  American -Swedish  com- 
pany has  just  been  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  mineral  dep>oslt8  In  the 
ex-Belgian  Congo.  If  you  can  believe  him. 
an  official  of  the  mining  union  has  It  that 
the  president  of  this  group  Is  Mr.  Hammar- 
skjold.  brother  of  the  U.N.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, whose  operations  are  strongly  criticized 
in  Katanga  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt 
the  authenticity  of  this  statement.  How- 
ever, there  remains  to  be  seen  exactly  what 
Mr  H  II  s  work  Is  In  this  company.  Is  he 
a  mere  tool,  the  victim  of  a  plot  or  a  well 
informed  accomplice?  One  scarcely  knows 
what  But.  on  account  of  the  delicate  situa- 
tion of  tlie  UN.  in  the  Congo  and  of  the 
Secretary  Generals  difficult  role,  we  would 
like  furtlier  information  on  this  subject. 


Mr  Speaker,  here,  indeed,  was  an  in- 
teresting item.  Could  it  be  that  the 
brother  of  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
Nations  might  have  a  business  interest 
in  Katanga? 

And  if  an  American-Swedish  company 
had  been  set  up  to  develop  mineral  de- 
posits in  the  ex-Belgian  Congo,  would 
it  not  be  interesting  to  find  out  who  the 
Americans  werC 

In  the  fall  of  1961  Aux  Ecoutes  Du 
Monde  of  Paris  carried  an  article  en- 
titled: "In  Leopoldville,  Behind  the  Fa- 
cade of  the  'Dolce  Vita,'  the  Menace 
Against  Tshombe  Becomes  Clearer." 

I  quote  in  part: 

Friends  of  the  International  African- Amer- 
ican Corp.,  have  found  friends  In  Sweden 
thanks  to  an  Intermediary  of  that  company. 

The  most  prominent  of  these  new  Nordic 
friends  Is  a  man  who  has  not  yet  come  to 
the  Congo.  He  Is  Mr  Bo  Hammarskjold.  the 
blood  brother  of  Mr.  H  The  tragic  death 
of  his  brother  has  not.  hDwever.  caused  him 
to  cease  all  contact  with   Leopoldville 

For  Mr.  Bo.  president  of  the  Swedish  Min- 
ing Co..  Grangesberg-OxeloRund  Trafik  Just 
happens  to  have  an  old  and  good  friend, 
former  president-  and  head  engineer  of 
Grangesberg,  on  the  spot  This  is  Mr.  Sture- 
Llnner,  actually  quite  well  placed,  for  he  is 
head   of  U.N.  operations   in   the   Congo. 

Another  Swedish  Industrialist  Is  also  in- 
terested In  the  Congo,  so  much  so  that  he  has 
gone  there  In  person. 

This  is  Mr.  Sven  Schwartz,  president  of 
the  BoUden  Co.,  which  is  part  of  the  .same 
syndicate  as  Grangesberg. 

As  a  result  of  the  stir  this  caused  the 
subject  was  brought  up  in  the  Bel^'ian 
Parliament  in  October  1961. 

The  following  was  sent  to  me  by  the 
Belgian  consulate  here: 

Statement  Made  by  P.  H  Spaak.  Belgian 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 

This  statement  was  made  last  October  In 
answer  to  a  parliamentary  question  sub- 
mitted by  Representative  Eugene  Charpen- 
tler  (Social  Christian  Party)  The  question 
referred  to  an  article  which  had  appeared  in 
the  French  paper  Aux  Ecoutes.  according  to 
which  a  company  Including  Swedish  and 
American  Interests  had  Just  been  created  in 
Katanga  and  that  Its  chairman  was  Dag 
HammarskJold's  brother 

Spaak's  answer:  "Press  articles  recently 
published  in  Switzerland  and  France  and 
taken  up  by  some  Belgian  newspapers,  which 
mention  the  name  of  the  brother  of  M.  Dag 
Hammarskjold,  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization,  in  connection 
with  the  activities  in  the  Congo  of  a  Swedish 
American  syndicate,  are  probably  ba.sed  on 
missions  accomplished  in  Katanga  by  M  Sven 
Schwarts.  who  Is.  among  other  things,  chair- 
man of  the  mining  company  Bollden,  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  Skanska  Cement  A  B  and 
of  Ifoverken  A  B.  These  Swedish  companies 
form  with,  among  others,  Grangesberg  A  B. 
a  syndicate,  which  In  association  with  the 
American  corporation  International  African - 
American  Corp.,  assumes  the  exploitation  of 
mines  In  Africa.  Among  the  exectitlves  of 
Grangesberg,  there  would  be  M.  Bo  Ham- 
marskjold, brother  of  M.  Dag  Hammarskjold. 
The  aforementioned  syndicate  does  not  seen; 
so  far  to  have  Interests  In  the  Congo.  Trips 
of  said  M.  Schwarts  to  Katanga  have  led  to 
assume  that  the  group  to  which  he  belongs 
would  have  an  active  Interest  in  this  prov- 
ince. 

"M  Sture  Llnner,  chief  of  U.N.  operations 
in  the  Congo,  Is  also  reputed  to  have  repre- 
sented Grangesberg  before  assuming  the  task 
with  which  he  was  entrusted  by  the  United 
Nations. 
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"On  the  other  hand  I  am  not  aware  of  the 

connections  which  could  exist  between  a 
brother  of  Mr.  Dag  Hammarskjold  and  the 
mining  company  Anaconda,  nor  of  the  in- 
terests that  tnis  compaiu  m.iy  liave  in  the 
Congo." 

Note  that  Spaak  carefully  neither  af- 
firmed nor  denied  the  charges.  The 
source  of  the  allegation  that  Mr  Spaak 
referred  to  concerning  Dag  Hammar- 
skJold's brother,  Bo,  and  his  supposed 
connection  with  Anaconda  Copper  Co., 
I  do  not  have. 

However.  Le  Monde  quoted  one  of  the 
directors  of  Union  Mmiere  du  Haute  Ka- 
tanga in  his  i-emark.s  about  Anaconda 

The  Bnti.sh  fortnightly  Congo-Africa 
in  August  1961  reported  the  mterview: 

L'Union   Miniere  and  American   Copper 
Interests 

In  a  report  on  the  relations  between 
L'Union  Mlnl^re,  the  Belgian  mining  com- 
bine, and  the  Katanga  government,  the  spe- 
cial correspondent  of  Le  Monde  (Paris) 
points  out  that  the  presence  of  the  company 
assures  the  livelihood  of  almost  half  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  Province,  that  It  is  the  main 
source  of  revenue,  and  that  It  has  plans  for 
development  extending  20  or  30  years  ahead. 

"Now  that  Lumumblsm  has  lost  some  of  Its 
virulence,"  the  report  continues,  "and  the 
prospects  for  Katangan  Independence  have 
diminished,  the  Union  Miniere  is  adapting 
itself  to  the  new  conditions.  One  reason  for 
this  is  the  need  to  counter  the  moves  of  Its 
American  competitors.  A  director  of  the 
company  recently  declared:  'The  American 
trusts,  particularly  the  Chile  Copper  Co  of 
the  Anaconda  group,  are  doing  everything 
they  can  to  supplant  us  In  Katanga.  If  they 
succeed  In  evicting  us  they  will  become  the 
absolute  masters  of  the  world  market  for  cop- 
per. The  operation  would  be  all  the  more 
profitable  because  our  production  represents 
nine-tenths  of  the  surplus  which  keeps  the 
world  price  down.  In  consequence  a  differ- 
ence between  us  and  the  Katanga  govern- 
ment, or  a  recrudescence  of  Kaluba  terrorism, 
would  suit  them  very  well.'  " 

This  certainly  is  a  direct  charge 
against  American  copper  interests.  I  do 
not  know  •whether  it  is  true  or  not  true. 
But  I  think  It  is  in  oi'der  for  us  in  this 
chamber  to  realize  that  such  charges  do 
not  help  our  national  reputation  abroad, 
and  should  be  investigated  to  prove  their 
fal.sity  or  their  validity. 

One  American  biweekly,  the  National 
Review  Bulletin  for  December  9.  1961, 
earned  an  item  in  its  foreign  newspaper 
Abroad  that  was  a  summary  of  some 
European  commentary  along  the.se  lines: 

Brussels — Before  t-aking  off  on  his  mis- 
sion to  the  U.N.,  Foreign  Minister  Paul- 
Henri  Spaak  told  the  Belgian  Senate  a  few 
of  the  curious  facts  about  the  UN's  Swedish 
officials  who  have  been  so  prominent  in  the 
Katanga  operation.  He  noted,  for  example, 
that  Sture  Llnner,  whom  Dag  Hammarsk- 
Jdld  appointed  U.N.  chief  in  the  Congo,  had 
long  been  associated  with  the  Swedish  firm, 
Grangesberg  A  B.  This  company,  along  with 
Skanska  Cement,  Iforverken  A  B  and  Boll- 
den, forms  a  syndicate  with  the  U.S.  firm. 
International  African-American  Corp.  This 
syndicate,  seeking  copper  and  other  mining 
concessions,  has  more  or  less  openly  pursvied 
a  pro-Lumumblst.  anti-Tshombe  line  within 
the  Congo  Boliden  s  president,  Sven 
Schwartz,  has  made  .'several  recent  trips  to 
Katanga  under  the  auspices  of  U.N.  officials 
and  the  Swedish  Emba.ssy.  Spaak  omitted 
from  his  Senate  speech  the  allegation  that 
Eiu-opean  rtmior  finds  Juiciest:  that  Dag 
Hammarskjeid's    brother.    Gustav    (Bo),    Is 


associated  not  only  with  Grangesberg  A  B 
but  with  the  U  S  copper  corporation  .Ana- 
conda Mining  Co  .  and  that  the  Grangesl>erg 
syndicate  is  also  closely  linked  to  major  U.S, 
banking  interests. 

This  story  further  reflected  European 
charges  that  the  Swedish-.^mencan 
.syndicate  .seeking  concession.*:,  followed 
an  anti-Tshombe,  pro-Lumumbist  line  in 
the  Congo,  arid  that  tlic  Granj=:e.sberg 
firm  of  Dag  Hamma;  .^kjold's  brother  was 
"closely  linked  to  major  U.S.  banking  in- 
terests." 

This  item  about  banking  interests 
brings  me  to  a  startling  stoiT  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Newark  Stai'  Ledger  of 
Newark.  N.J.,  September  24.  1961,  en- 
titled "What  Was  Data's  Cont'o  Motive?" 
Part  of  the  sam»"  story  appeared  the  .same 
day  in  the  Long  Island.  N.Y..  Press 

Let  me  read  for  you  some  most  amaz- 
ing allegations  the  writers  Hor.si  Petzall 
and  Paul  Meskil  culled  from  reliable 
European  papers: 

The    Cold    War    Today — What    Was    Dag's 
Congo  Motive 

( By  Horst  Petzall  and  Paul  Meskil ) 
United  Nations  Secretary  General  Dag 
Hammarskjold  died  a  hero  in  his  favorite  role 
of  global  {jeacemaker.  But  there  may  have 
been  i>er8onal  as  well  as  peaceful  motives  be- 
hind his  fatal  mission  to  the  Congo. 

United  Nations  troops  in  Katanga  may  be 
serving  as  pawns  In  a  game  of  jxiwer  politics 
for  a  billion  dollar  prize.  That  prize — the 
fabulous  Katangan  mineral  resources — could 
go  to  an  International  combine  reportedly 
headed  by  the  late  Secretary  General's 
brother. 

Referring  to  this  combine  in  a  statement 
Issued  after  HammarskJold's  death.  Congo 
Premier  Cyrllle  Adoula  said  the  Secretary 
General  "fell  victim  to  shameless  maneuvers 
from  Western  financial  p>owers." 

FORM    COMBINE 

Last  June,  a  group  of  private  Swedish  and 
American  financiers  formed  a  new  combine 
for  exploitation  of  Katanga's  natural  re- 
sources. As  those  resources  are  tightly  held 
by  a  Belglan-FYench-South  African  mono- 
poly. Union  Miniere  du  Haut  Katanga.  It 
might  seem  that  the  combine's  chances  of 
success  were  exceedingly  slight. 

But  the  private  Swedish-American  group 
apparently  had  advance  information  that  led 
It  to  believe  the  mining  monopoly  soon  would 
be  broken.  It  considered  this  information 
so  reliable  that  It  promptly  filed  incorpora- 
tion papers  In  Switzerland  and  deposited 
about  $100  million  in  Swiss  banks  in  prepara- 
tion for  a  Katangan  takeover. 

According  to  highly  reliable  Swiss  sources, 
the  combine  is  headed  by  Bo  Gustav  Ham- 
marskjold, 70,  a  retired  Swedish  politician 
who  once  was  Governor  of  Sodermanland 
Province. 

As  the  combine  v.ii.^  f-rmed  3  months  ago, 
it  seems  likely  that  the  United  Nations  war 
on  Katanga  was  being  planned  in  secret  at 
that  time  or  even  earlier. 

government    IS    KEY 

As  long  as  Katanga  remains  independent 
under  pro-Western  President  Moise  Tshombe, 
Union  Miniere  probably  will  retain  control 
of  the  mining  industry,  including  some 
of  the  world's  largest  and  richest  copper 
deposits.  But  If  the  Tshombe  government 
falls  and  Katanga  again  becomes  part  of  the 
Congo  Republic,  the  mineral  monopoly  will 
be  finished  At  this  point  the  new  combine 
plans  to  move  in. 

Katanga  and  Northern  Rhodesia  produce 
about  one-fourth  of  the  free  world's  copper 
supply.  Operating  at  peak  capacity  through- 
out  the    Congo    disttirbances,    the   Katanga 


copper  mines  ha>  e  earned  net  profits  of  about 
$75  million  since  Congo  won  its  independence 
irom  Belgium  last  year.  Some  500.000  tons 
of  high-grade  copper  have  been  mined  in  this 
period. 

During  the  same  period  the  Northern 
Rhodesia  mines  produced  about  a  million 
tons.  These  mines  are  owned  by  Anglo- 
American  Mining  Corp.,  controlled  mainly  by 
South  African  and  British  Interests,  and  by 
American  Metal  Climax,  Inc. 

COMBINF.S    COOPERATE 

The  three  combines  in  Katanga  and  North- 
ern Rhodesia  cooperate  closely  In  all  phases 
of  copper  production  and  marketing.  No 
outside  firm  stands  a  chance  of  cutting  Itself 
In  as  long  as  the  present  governments  of 
Katanga  and  Northern  Rhodesia  remain  In 
power. 

The  Soviet  Union,  with  its  global  network 
of  agents  and  spies,  must  have  been  aware  of 
the  Swedish-American  combine's  formation 
and  ambitious  plans  for  Katanga  The  U.S. 
Government  also  kne'w  what  was  going  on 
But  neither  side  in  the  cold  war  did  anything 
about    the    behlnd-scenes    preparations. 

Russia's  silence  was  particularly  strange 
in  view  of  Premier  Khrushchev's  previous 
efforts  to  oust  Hammarskjold  from  his  U.N. 
leadership.  The  Secretary  General's  connec- 
tion to  the  new  combine  would  have  provided 
the  Communists  with  a  perfect  excuse  to  de- 
mand his  resignation. 

WAITtNG    GAME 

The  Reds  may  have  been  holding  their  fire 
until  the  fall  session  of  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  got  underway. 

Another  theory  is  that  the  Soviets  made 
a  deal  by  which  a  Communist  would  suc- 
ceed Tshombe  as  boss  of  Katanga. 

The  central  government  of  the  Congo  Re- 
public recently  named  Egide  Bochely-Davld- 
son,  a  Moscow-trained  Communist  agent,  as 
chief  administrator  of  Katanga  Province.  He 
was  suppKJsed  to  take  over  the  provincial 
government  with  the  support  of  United  Na- 
tions troops. 

LUMUMBA    AH) 

A  longtime  lieutenant  of  Patrice  Lu- 
mumba. Bochely-Davldson,  became  a  hench- 
man of  Deputy  Premier  Antoine  Gizenga 
after  Lumumba  was  assassinated.  If  Boche- 
ly-Davldson gets  the  upper  hand  in  Katanga, 
he  almost  certainly  will  kick  out  the  min- 
ing interests  that  have  backed  Tshombe. 
Then  the  Swedish-American  combine  will 
step  in  with  the  mining  engineers,  machin- 
ery, and  money  needed  to  keep  the  mines 
running. 

The  central  government  In  Leopoldville 
probably  would  welcome  such  a  move,  as 
the  Congo  never  can  be  self-supporting 
without  the  mining  income  from  mineral - 
rich  Katanga. 

New  financing  of  the  Katanga  mines  also 
would  be  a  great  help  to  the  Rede,  since  It 
would  keep  the  mines  operating  while  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  complete  their 
schemes  for  political  domination  of  the 
Congo. 

bet  on  gizenga 

Moscow  apparently  believes  Gizenga  even- 
tually win  become  strong  enough  to  wrest 
control  of  the  central  government  away  from 
pro-Western     President    Joseph    Kassavubu 

and  Prime  Minister  Adoula. 

If  GiztMigH  6  aid.  Bochely-Davidson,  can 
consolidate  his  position  in  Katanga,  the  Reds 
will  be  one  step  closer  to  victory  in  the 
Congo — with  the  aid  of  American  dollars. 
United  Nations  soldiers,  and  the  late  Dag 
Hammarskjold. 

Mr.  Speaker,  would  it  not  be  a  shock- 
ing revelation  to  learn,  as  this  article 
claims,  if  it  were  true,  that  a  private 
combine  had  advance  information  uf 
United  Nations  action  against  Katanca 
and  allotted  a  giant  sum  of  money  for 
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the  purpose  of  getting  control  of  the 
mineral  concessions  of  Katanga? 

Actually,  the  various  charges  sug- 
gested a  more  frightful  possibility. 

Would  it  not  be  infinitely  more  stun- 
ning to  learn  that  a  combine  planned  in 
advance  the  action  against  Katanga  and 
that  it  had  no  need  to  set  any  money 
aside  to  gain  control  of  Katanga's  wealth 
because  it  would  have  governments  pay 
for  its  accomplishment  through  the 
United  Nations? 

If  there  were  such  an  American- 
Swedish  combine  with  this  objectve, 
then  no  matter  who  the  Americans 
might  be,  certainly  if  Sture  Linner  was 
among  the  Swedes  in  it,  this  is  exactly 
what  could  be  done,  since  he  was  in  top 
command  of  the  Congo  operation  in  the 
field  untU  very  recently. 

Was  there  such  a  plot?  I  do  not  know- 
that  there  was.  I  do  not  know  that  there 
was  not.  Were  they  in  on  it  if  there 
was?  I  do  not  know  that  they  were.  I 
do  not  know  that  they  were  not. 

Some  awareness  of  the  machinations 
of  the  alleged  plot  that  has  been  un- 
folded in  these  press  stories  and  some 
belief  they  may  be  true  could  explain 
the  few  rare  outbursts  of  President 
Tshombe. 

One  of  these  was  reported  in  a  Wash- 
ington Post  stoiy  from  Elisabethville 
dated  December  11,  1961,  by  Henderson 
Gall  of  Reuters.  Headlined  "Tshombe 
Says  U.N.  Fights  for  Wall  Street,"'  the 
story  reads  in  part: 

TsHOMBK  Says  UN.  Fights  for  W.u.1.  Street 
(By  Henderson  Gall) 

Elisabethvllxe,  December  II. — United  Na- 
tions forces,  xising  mortars  and  small  arms, 
continued  their  battle  f'TT  control  of  Elisa- 
bethville today — a  battle  Katangan  President 
Moise  Tshombe  said  was  being  fought  for 
'Wall  Street  bankers." 

Mortar  shells  rained  down  on  the  seces- 
.■iionlst  capital  all  through  the  day,  as  the 
U.N.  command  apparently  sought  to  blast 
the  Kdtangans  from  their  strongholds  in 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  city. 

The  battle  for  the  capital  Is  now  In  Its 
seventh  day.  with  Katangan  forces  still  In 
effective  control  and  the  U.N.  holding  the 
airport  and  Its  suburban  approaches. 

A  Katanga.".  Government  spokesman  said 
that  two  Katangan  aircraft  attacked  Elisa- 
bethville airport  last  night  and  hit  undis- 
closed targets.  The  UN  reported  an  unsuc- 
cessful attack  by  a  single  bomber. 

I  Katangan  officers  claimed  the  airport's 
control  tower  ■was  knocked  out  of  action  in 
the  raid.  United  Pref.s  International  re- 
ported i 

United  Nations  aircraft  struck  .it  targets 
outside  the  capital.  leading  to  Tshombe's 
charge  that  the  international  organization 
was  deliberately  trying  to  destroy  the  coun- 
try's economy. 

Tshombe's  government  charged  the  UN. 
with  strafing  and  jombing  Union  Miniere 
Copper  Mining  Co.  installation.s  at  Kolwezi, 
northwest  of  here,  and  destroying  a  metal- 
lurgy plant  and  a  vital  processing  plant  at 
Lulhi. 

They  also  reported  a  UN.  attack  on  a  hos- 
pital about  60  miles  from  Kolwezi,  but  said 
the  building  was  not  hit. 

(Katanga  al.so  reported  that  three  U.N. 
Jets  battered  Camp  Tshombe,  the  main  Ka- 
tanga a.-my  post  yesterday,  the  Associated 
Press  reported  \ 

Tshombe  told  a  pres.s  conference  "we  are 
very  far  now  from  a  military  operation  un- 
dertaken by  the  UN.  forces  to  put  an  end 
to  the  -so-called  secession  of  Katanga." 


He  called  the  UJJ.  "a  paper  Instrument  of 
certain  powerful  capitalist  interests  making 
common  cause  with  world  communism." 

The  Wall  Street  bankers,  he  said,  can  now 
sleep  peacefully  In  their  beds.  Tliey  will  re- 
main masters  of  the  [copper]  market  for 
some  time  yet." 

He  said  the  attacks  on  Kolwezi,  Katanga's 
second  largest  city  and  one  of  the  key  cen- 
ters in  the  Union  Miniere  complex,  "annihi- 
lated for  several  months  the  economic  com- 
plex which  was  cur  pride." 

But.  he  said,  Katanga  was  not  discouraged. 
"On  the  contr  iry,  our  confidence  \b  stronger 
than  ever  We  will  conquer  because  we  have 
faith." 

The  government  said  two  Swedish  Saab 
Jet  fighters  made  several  sorties  over  Kol- 
wezi. blowing  up  an  oil  depot  which  sent 
"giant  flames  "  into  the  sky.  Fire  broke  out 
in  several  parts  of  the  city. 

The  UN.  announced  air  attacks  on  Kolwezi 
which  destroyed  a  power  transmitting  sta- 
tion, hit  two  fuel  tiiiiks  and  smashed  a  rail- 
road engine. 

It  also  reported  attacks  on  trsdns  at  Luena 
and  Jadotvllle. 

A  U  N  spokesman  said  E^thloplan  troops 
had  killed  two  foreign  mercenaries  In  EUls- 
abethville,  but  that  their  nationalities  were 
not  yet  known. 

[Reports  from  Elisabethville  hospitals 
told  of  mounting  casualties.  The  Queen 
Elisabethville  Hospital  reported  that  17  dead 
had  been  brought  there  since  the  fighting 
br'ike  cut  December  5.  United  Press  Inter- 
ii.it;  -la;  said  Prince  Leopold  Hospital  re- 
ported It  had  admitted  125  wounded  Ka- 
tangefe  but  refused  to  mention  the  number 
of  dead, 

[Swedish  U  N  officials  In  charge  of  the  big 
Baluba  refugee  camp  outside  Elisabethville 
said  at  least  10  Baluba  tribesmen  had  been 
killed  and  60  wounded  by  shells,  mortars 
and  sniping  Katangese  | 

There  were   these  other  developments: 
A  Rhodesian   refugee  train  from  Sakania, 
Katanga,    arrived    In    Ndola,    Northern    Rho- 
desia, with  300  hungry  Belgl;in  women  and 
children. 

In  Salisbury,  Southern  Rhodesia.  Sir  Roy 
Welensky.  Prime  Minister  of  the  Rhodealan 
Federation,  s^^ld  the  United  States  should 
g'aarantee  the  safety  of  Tshombe  so  he  could 
meet  Congc>lese  Prime  Minister  Cjrrllle 
Adoula  for  negotiations. 

In  London,  Conor  O'Brien,  former  United 
Nations  chief  on  Katanga,  said  he  had  "some 
little  sympathy  for  Tshombe."  He  said  the 
Katanga  leader  was  encouraged  by  Welen- 
sky and  by  "at  least  the  local  representative 
of  the  British  Government  to  embark  on  a 
course  that  Is  one  of  defiance  of  the  United 
Nations." 

In  Brussels.  Congolese  Central  Government 
Foreign  Minister  Justin  Bomboko  flew  home 
after  talks  with  Belgian  Foreign  Minister 
Paul-Henri  Spaak.  They  reportedly  dis- 
cussed the  p'ossible  resumption  of  diplo- 
matic relations  between  Belgium  and  the 
Congo. 

It  is  inteiesting  to  note  that  Swedish 
Saab  jet  fighters  made  the  attack  upon 
the  installation.s  at  Kolwezi,  which 
Tshombe  claimed  "annihilated  for  sev- 
eral montiis"  the  Union  Miniere  complex 
there. 

The  Katangan  people  evidently  share 
Tsiiombe's  suspicions  since  their  news- 
papers have  made  some  occasional  refer- 
ences. The  following  quotation  is  a 
closing  paragraph  from  an  article  headed 
'The  Shadow  of  Gullion,  Sworn  Enemy 
of  Tshombe,  Hangs  Over  Kitona.  "  It 
appeared  In  L'Echo  du  Katanga  on  De- 
cember 30,  1961.  It  did  nothing  to  raise 
our  country's  prestige,  and  must  pretty 


adequately     siun     up    the    feelings    of 
Katangans: 

Tshnmbe,  most  as-suredly,  is  not  tract- 
able, and  Washington  will  never  be  able  to 
have  him  as  Its  tool,  no  chance  for  the  new 
American-Swedish  partisans  of  Negro  slavery, 
of  other  trusts  and  holdings.  What  matters 
to  Tshombe  Is  the  welfare  of  Katanga. 

Our  reputation  certainly  did  not  rise 
with  that  kind  of  reaction, 

Mr.  Speaker,  .some  of  my  colleagues 
may  feel  it  matters  little  what  a  black 
man  named  Tshombe  and  his  people  in 
an  African  place  called  Katanga  might 
think  of  U.S.  If  this  thought  has  passed 
their  minds  it  might  be  most  revealing 
that  charges  against  American  copper 
interests  have  been  leveled  in  the  British 
Parliament,  in  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

American  prestige,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  di- 
rectly involved  with  these  charges,  be- 
cause it  is  not  just  implied,  it  is  declared, 
that  our  Conuo  policy  has  been  made  to 
fit  in  with  our  copper  interests. 

I  am  not  going  to  so  charge.  I  am 
only  bringing  it  to  your  attention  to  let 
you  see  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  to 
reveal  what  is  thoui^ht  of  us  abroad,  to 
show  the  po&sibiLty  exists  that  the 
charges  might  be  true,  in  which  case 
we  in  the  Congress  have  a  mighty  re- 
sponsibility to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it  all 
now  before  we  spend  any  more  of  the 
tax  money  of  our  constituents. 

A  while  ago  I  read  you  a  public  letter 
to  a  newspaper  by  a  British  Member  of 
Parliament  just  la;st  month.  Last  EX'- 
cember  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons brought  out  the  same  feelings  and 
even  more  pointed  accustations. 

The  British  Government  on  Decem- 
ber 14,  1961,  sought  a  supporting  vote 
in  the  House  of  Commons — wiiich  it  ob- 
tained— for  a  formal  request  to  the  U.N. 
Secretary  General  to  obtain  an  immedi- 
ate cease-fire  in  Katanga.  In  the  debate. 
Mr.  Harold  Wilson  attacked  the  gov- 
ernment position,  and  in  doing  so,  con- 
demned the  financial  interest  of  Union 
Miniere  and  Tanganyika  Concessions 
and  the  British  South  Africa  Co  ,  in 
influencing  British  policy. 

In  reply,  Mr.  John  Biggs-Davison 
stated : 

The  right  honorable  member  for  Huyton 
(Mr.  H.  Wilson)  Is  a  fair  man  and  he  is  a 
Socialist.  When  he  is  dlscu.ssing  the  creat 
financial  interests  who  may  be  Interested 
in  these  affairs,  would  he  like  to  complete 
the  record  and  say  something  about  the 
transatlantic  copper  Interests  and  certain 
elements  on  Wall  Street  who  are  also  in- 
terested? Surely  as  a  Socialist  and  as  an 
Englishman  he  should  say  s<Jinethlng  about 
those  things  as  well. 

Mr.  Wn-soN.  I  should  be  delighted  to  have 
all  that  the  honorable  member  for  Chlgwell 
(Mr.  Blggs-Davlson)  can  tell  me  about  those 
firms,  but  no  one  has  yet  alleged  that  they 
have  tried  to  Influence  honorable  members 
through  engaging  public  relations  firms  and 
In  other  improper  ways. 

Mr.  Bicgs-Davtson.  Their  influence  Is  In 
the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Turton — Thirsk  and  Mal- 
ton — also  replied  to  Mr.  WiLson: 

The  right  honorable  gentleman  must  know 
that  the  extensive  military  operations  In  the 
Congo  today  are  attributed  by  many  to 
the  American  copper  lobby.  At  a  time  when 
there  Is  a  surplus  production  of  copper  in 
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the  world.  It  Is  to  the  advantage  of  certain 
American  interests  to  see  that  the  copper 
mines  in  Katanga  stop  production,  as  In- 
deed their  production  has  been  slopped  with- 
in the  last  lew  days.  There  is  another  in- 
terest which  the  right  honorable  gentleman, 
who  at  the  moment  is  an  Innocent  in  for- 
eign affairs,  must  realize. 

As  the  debate  continued,  Mr.  A.  Pen- 
ner  Brockway — Eton  and  Slough — a 
member  of  the  opposition  stated: 

The  right  honorable  member  for  T'hlrsk 
and  Malton  (Mr.  Turton)  referred  to  the 
American  copper  Interests.  He  put  his 
finger  on  the  real  Issue  in  Katanga  today. 
He  admitted  that  American  copper  Interests 
are  Influencing  American  policy.  Does  he  ask 
\is  to  say  that  Union  Miniere  and  Tangan- 
yika Concessions.  L*d..  are  not  influencing 
the  policy  of  honorable  members  opposite? 

Another  opponent  of  the  Government 
motion  to  seek  a  cease-fire  in  Katanga. 
Mr.  William  Warbey — Ashfleld — com- 
mented : 

It  has  been  admitted  by  honorable  mem- 
bers that  other  financial  Interests  are  In- 
volved— American,  as  well  as  Belgian.  French, 
and  Russian.  They  have  all  contributed  to 
the  latter  day  "Das  Kapltal"  which  has  been 
so  amply   Illustrated   by   these   events 

Mr  Speaker,  these  highly  interesting 
statements  made  by  Members  of  the 
British  Parliament,  both  in  the  controll- 
ing party  and  in  the  opposition,  and  re- 
corded in  the  Official  Report  of  the  House 
of  Commons  for  December  14,  1961, 
should  give  u;  cause  for  concern. 

I  do  not  ktiow  that  American  copper 
interests  have  determined  American 
policy  on  Katanga.  I  do  not  know  that 
they  have  not 

There  is  a  lot  I  do  not  know,  and  you. 
my  colleagues  do  not  know,  as  to  what 
is  behind  our  Cont'o  policy 

But  I  will  >ay  that  you  and  I  know 
the  results  of  our  policy — and  if  the 
charges  that  have  been  made  abroad 
should  be  true,  then  Mr  Speaker,  the 
results  we  have  witnessed  in  the  Congo 
certainly  would  be  shown  to  be  a  logical 
effect  of  the  cause.  Our  duty  clearly 
requires  that  've  launch  the  mo.st  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  charges  to  de- 
termine their  truth  or  falsity 

Jo  Gerard,  in  Europe  magazine  for 
October  3.  :961 — Brussels— recounted 
the  early  warr  ing  on  our  policy  by  Sen- 
ator Thomas  Lk)dd,  then  puts  .so  well  the 
questions  I  have  asked  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  outrageous  policy  toward 
Katanga: 

Despite  this  warning  by  Dodd.  the  first 
of  Its  kind  in  ihe  United  States,  Mr  Ken- 
nedys entourage  has  not  modified  its  Irra- 
tional policy  in  relation  to  the  Congo 

Why  this  obsimacy  in  pursuing  an  errone- 
ous course'' 

He  asked  that  in  October  a  year  ago 
Today  our  policy  is  the  same  I  still  ask 
that  question 

Gerard  wen.  on  to  answer  the  question 
very  bluntly  in  his  article: 

Because  under  the  cover  of  U.N.  operations 
In  the  Congo.  American  big  business  in- 
terests have  launched  into  profitable  busi- 
ness ventures  1  i  LeopoldviUe  and  elsewhere. 

The  writer  concludes: 

One  can  the  i  readily  understand  that  it 
Is  to  the  definite  interest  of  American  big 
business  to  work  toward  unification  of  the 
Congo  in  order  to  better  drain  Its  riches  and 


t<i  facilitate  its  negotiations  by  dealing  with 
a  single  gi.ivernment.  Bringing  Katanga  back 
■•aider  the  rule  of  the  latter,  would  give  a 
tremendous  bo-jst  and  added  scope  to  busi- 
ness ventures  so  brilliantly  initiated.  But 
this  also  means  the  definite  elimination  of 
those  Belgian  intruders  who  cling  to  the 
idea  that  Katanga  was  discovered  by  them, 
saved  from  Arab  servitude  by  their  officers, 
and  had  their  land  developed  by  their  en- 
gineers and  technicians. 

One  of  the  main  financial  papers  in 
Brussels  that  may  be  compared  to  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  went  into  the  story 
of  the  Congo  on  December  12.  1961. 
L'Echo  de  la  Bourse  in  its  section  "Notes 
and  Reflections"  asked:  "What  is  behind 
the  Katanga  affair''" 

The  free  world  asks  itself  what  may 
suddenly  have  aroused  the  Americans 
to  such  a  point  as  to  lead  them,  them- 
."^elves.  to  doing  a  job  in  Katanga  which 
the  Soviets  would  have  liked  to  tackle 
if  they  had  not  been  afraid  of  world  re- 
action. Today  we  .see  the  United  States, 
allied  with  India  and  Sweden,  bear  down 
with  all  its  weight  on  a  small  country 
whose  only  crime  is  that  of  appealing 
to  Western  civilization,  and  to  article  1 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  which 
grants  the  people  the  right  to  self-de- 
termination. 

After  discussing  .some  of  the  allega- 
tions I  have  already  given  you  from 
other  sources,  this  outstanding  Belgian 
newspaper  concludes: 

All  this  seems  quite  coherent  and 
throws  an  edifying  light  on  a  behavior 
which  greatly  resembles  that  of  certain 
animals — the  hyena  and  the  jackal,  for 
example. 

Mr  Speaker,  now  we  come  to  one  au- 
thoritative statement  that  may  be  the 
crystallization  of  all  these  charges 
which,  if  true,  would  be  world  shatter- 
ing to  say  the  least      This  is  it: 

As  early  as  Aug\ist  1960.  while  sojourning 
in  Stockholm,  on  the  occasion  of  a  scientific 
congress,  we  were  informed  by  a  reliable 
source  of  the  existence  of  a  Swedish-Amer- 
ican concern,  headed  by  a  very  high  official 
of  the  Swedish  Foreign  Ministry  and  set 
up  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  control  over 
the  nonferrous  metals  In  the  Congo.  A  rel- 
ative of  Mr.  Hammarskjold  was  the  kingpin 
of  this  trust,  the  real  aim  of  which  was,  by 
having  control  of  the  Katanga  copper  pro- 
d-iictlon.  to  put  It  into  a  state  of  suspended 
animation  so  as  to  boost  copper  stocks,  the 
control  of  which  was  in  the  hands  of  Amer- 
ican high  finance. 

So  wrote  'Viscount  Charles  Terlinden 
in  the  highly  respected  La  Libre  Bel- 
gique  on  December    12.   1961. 

As  I  said,  it  seems  to  be  the  essence 
of  the  many  charges— with  the  claim 
of  closehand  information. 

The  charge  of  Vi.scount  Terlmden  that 
a  high  official  m  the  Swedish  Foreign 
Ministry  was  the  director  of  the  Amer- 
ican-Swedish combine  that  sought  to 
take  over  the  Congo's  nonferrous  min- 
erals seems  to  imply  that  Swedish  policy 
was  deeply  involved — or  at  least  one 
high-level  policymaker. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  may  be  entirely  coin- 
cidental, but  there  does  seem  to  have 
been  developing  over  the  past  several 
years  a  great  activity  on  the  part  of 
Swedish  interests  in  Africa.  I  would  be 
the  last — as  a  stanch  defender  of  free 
enterprise — to  find  anything  wrong  with 


a  country's  endeavor  to  expand  its  mar- 
kets. However,  there  seems  to  be  a 
rather  interesting  political  approach  on 
the  part  of  the  Swedush  Government  to 
Africa  that  is  at  times  quite  provocative 
and  which  I  think  raises  certain  ques- 
tions. 

The  Afro-Scandinavia  Youtli  Congress 
was  held  during  the  week  of  August  20 
in  Oslo,  Norway.  Officially  it  was  paid 
for  by  the  students.  Government,  and 
businessmen  of  Norway.  However,  its 
oflBcial  booklet  carries  greetings  from 
the  Norwegian.  Danisti.  and  Swedish 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 

Reports  I  received  from  an  observer 
at  the  Congress  indicate  that  it  was  anti- 
South  African  anti-Rhodesia  and  anti- 
Katanga. 

What  appears  to  be  a  most  hitJhly  un- 
usual political  imdertakmg  has  been  de- 
veloping over  the  last  few  months  in 
Sweden  with  regard  to  Rhodesia. 

Announcement  was  made  of  the  for- 
mation of  a  Swedish-Rhodesian  cam- 
paign committee,  coincident  with  news- 
paper stories  of  the  brutal  repression 
of  Africans  by  the  '  saber  rattling  "  Sir 
Roy  Welerisky. 

The  purpose  of  the  Rliodesian  cam- 
paigners as  they  called  themselves,  was 
to  raise  funds  from  freedom-lovmg 
Swedes  to  help  finance  the  campaign  of 
Kenneth  Kaunda.  the  African  leader  of 
UNIP,  the  United  National  Independence 
Party  of  Northern  Rhodesia,  in  the 
forthcoming  October  elections  Kaunda 
has  often  expressed  bitter  hatred  of 
Moise  Tshombe,  his  Katanga  neighbor. 

All  of  the  sponsors  of  the  Committee 
are  well  known  in  Sweden,  each  one  of 
them  being  listed  in  the  Swedish  Who's 
Who,  Vem  Ar  Del. 

Among  these  sponsors  is  Prof  Bertil 
Ohlin.  who  is  the  leader  of  the  Liberal 
Party — or  People's  Party — Polk-Partiet. 
Tliis  party  has  the  second  largest  bloc 
of  seats  in  the  Swedish  Parliament. 

Stories  I  have  and  will  insert  in  the 
Record  state  that  considerable  funds 
have  been  raised  from  the  local  units  of 
the  party  in  power,  the  Social  Demo- 
crats. 

So  we  see.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  two 
leading  political  parties  in  Sweden  are 
taking  a  very  active  lole  m  trying  to 
openly  defeat  Sir  Roy  Welensky  m  the 
coming  October  elections  in  Rhodesia. 
In  fact.  I  have  learned  that  the  head- 
quarters cf  the  Rhodesian  campaign 
committee  is  located  m  th.c  headquarters 
of  the  Folk-Partiet  of  Professor  Ohlin. 
despite  his  public  statement  to  the  Lon- 
don Stmday  Telegraph  that  he  was  spon- 
soring the  campaign  "as  a  private  indi- 
vidual." 

It  migh';  be  well  to  point  out  that 
Prof.  Gunnar  Mirdal.  the  fonncr  Social 
Democrat---Socialist — Minister  of  Trade 
IS  also  a  .sponsor,  Mirdal  comes  from 
the  party  in  power  in  Sweden— and  is.  of 
course,  well  known  to  Americans  familiar 
with  the  S'lpreme  Court  decision  on  int-e- 
gration  since  his  works  were  quoted  in 
that  decislDn. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  one  more  country 
of  Africa,  we  find  the  Swedish  Gov- 
ernment involved — if  not  openly  direct- 
ing the  operation — in  the  internal  pw- 
litical  devi'lopinents  of  that  country,  in 
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this  case,  one  which   is  still   a  British 
protectorate. 

At  this  point  I  might  say  that  the  ar- 
ticles favoring  the  Rhodesian  campaign 
And  little  good  about  Welensky  and  little 
wrong  with  Kenneth  Kaunda.  I  make 
no  brief  for  either  of  them  since  I  know 
little  about  them.  But  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  Swedish  articles  that 
have  been  exciting  sympathy  for  Kaunda 
make  no  reference  to  the  riots  and  dis- 
orders of  last  year  between  July  and  Oc- 
tober, or  to  the  fact  that  the  official  re- 
port of  the  Government  of  Northern 
Rhode.sia  that  found  that  out  of  2,691 
persons  convicted  of  offenses  arising  out 
of  the  disturbances,  2.158  were  members 
or  officials  of  Kaunda"s  UNIP. 

Kaunda  has  claimed  a  policy  of  strict 
nonviolence,  but  the  ofQcial  report  in- 
dicates perhaps  something  else.  In  fact. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  one  of 
the  Swedish  articles  building  up  the  need 
for  Kaunda  to  get  Swedish  money,  the 
writer  acknowledged  inadvertently,  per- 
haps, that  rough  stuff  went  on  inside 
Kaunda's  group. 

Gunnar  Nilsson  repo'ted  in  Expressen 
June  21,  1962: 

Within  both  the  nationalist  parties  you 
will  find  a  string  of  tough  eang>tCT  elements, 
who  will  not  hesitate  to  commit  murder  or 
.icts  of  violence.  About  a  month  aeo  five 
or  six  Africans  were  murdered  by  their  own 
people  on  account  of  political  disagreenients. 

Also  of  interest.  I  think,  is  the  fact  that 
there  seems  to  have  been  little  or  no 
mention  of  the  other  African  nationalist 
leader,  Harry  Nkumbula,  who  has  often 
expres-sed  friendship  for  Tshombe.  To 
the  Swedes  behind  this  unusual,  open. 
political  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
another  nation  thousands  of  miles  away. 
Welensky  is  the  man  to  get.  and  Kaunda 
is  the  man  to  set  him,  through  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Kaunda-oriented  Parliament 
to  undercut  Welensky's  power  in  the 
Rhodesian  Federation 

One  might  ask,  is  there  any  possibility 
that  another  purpose  lurks  in  the  back- 
ground— since  Sir  Roy  Welensky  is 
Katanga's  most  avowed  supporter? 

It  IS  interesting  to  note,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  one  of  the  principals  in  the  United 
Nations  action  against  Katanga,  Mr. 
Sture  Linner.  according  to  his  United 
Nations  supplied  biography,  was  in  1952 
a  member  of  a  Swedish  industrial  dele- 
gation invited  to  viSit  the  Congo. 

The  same  biography  shows  that  Lin- 
ner's  experience  in  Africa  does  not  stop 
there.     It  states: 

From  1952  to  1957.  as  an  executive  vice 
president  of  a  buslne.<;s  firm,  he  made  mar- 
ket surveys  In  a  number  of  area.-;  IncUidlng 
tiie  United  St.^tes,  the  U.S..S.R..  South  Africa, 
the  Middle  East,  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  biography  shows  also  that  in  May 
1960  he  was  a  member  of  a  four-man 
delegation  appointed  by  the  Swedish 
State  Department  to  visit  west  African 
countries. 

Inquiry  brought  out  the  information 
that  the  May  1960  mission  composed 
actually  of  six  persons,  including  Linner. 
was  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  areas  to  determine  where  Swedish 
embassies  should  be  placed. 

The  Linner  delegation  really  covered 
ground  In  Africa      The  oflRcial  mission 


visited  these  countries — well  beyond  the 
west  African  countries:  Guinea,  Sierra 
Leone,  Liberia.  Ghana,  Togo,  Nigeria, 
Mauritania.  Senegal,  Mali.  Ivory  Coast. 
Upper  Volta,  Niger,  Dahomey.  Cam- 
eroun.  Gabon,  the  Conso,  Central  Afri- 
can Republic,  and  Chad. 

Embassies  of  Sweden  were  established 
in  Lagos,  Nigeria,  in  September  1961  and 
Monrovia.  Liberia,  toward  the  end  of 
19€1. 

The  Swedish  Government  is  now  es- 
tablishing an  embassy  in  Leopoldville  in 
the  Congo  where  they  have  only  had  a 
consulate  for  the  last  6  years  or  so. 

It  i.s  interesting  to  know  that  before 
the  establishment  of  the  embassy  at 
Monrovia,  the  Swedish  Ambassador  to 
Lisbon.  Portugal,  had  been  accredited  to 
Monrovia,  about  2,250  air  miles  distant. 
The  two  new  embassies  set  up  in  1961  at 
Monrovia  and  Lagos  are  only  about  600 
miles  apart. 

Nigeria  and  the.se  other  countries,  of 
course,  have  recently  become  independ- 
ent a:id  embassies  would  not  have  been 
located  there,  but  Liberia  has  always 
been  a  free  Republic  since  its  founding. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
Swedish  Government  is  up  to  in  these 
African  countries,  but  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain. In  Rhodesia  and  perhaps  in  other 
countries,  the  Swedes  are  not  seeking  to 
get  along  with  the  regime  in  power,  but 
are  actually — and  this  is  so  interesting — 
openlv  trying  to  bring  down  this  re- 
gime. They  seem  to  be  following  a  de- 
liberate policy  of  provocation. 

Obviously  the  Swedes  behind  this  Afri- 
can policy  do  not  expect  to  get  any 
favor?  from  these  regimes.  Alterna- 
tively, would  it  be  improper  to  assume 
they  hope  to  be  on  the  inside  with  the 
new,  30-called  independent  regimes  that 
may  :ake  over  in  these  countries?  And 
would  it  be  ludicrous  to  conclude  that 
men  like  Kenneth  Kaunda  of  Rhodesia 
just  rnitht  be  somewhat  indebted  to  the 
Swedes  who  pitched  in  so  hard  to  bring 
his  pai-ty  to  power,  if  indeed,  that  at- 
tempt  should  prove  successful? 

With  this  knowledge  of  ofQcial  and 
quasi-ofiBcial  Swedish  interest  and  ac- 
tivity in  African  countries  to  the  east  of 
the  Congo,  to  the  south  of  the  Congo  and 
to  the  west  of  the  Congo,  would  it  be 
unforsiveable  for  one  to  look  with  a 
certain  skepticism  at  denials  of  interest 
in  the  Con.uo  which  were  finally  forth- 
coming from  Swedish  sources  regarding 
the  allegations  in  the  European  press 
that  I  have  already  related  to  you? 

The  denials  as  carried  m  the  French 
Press  Agency,  December  20,  1961,  were 
repor:ed  in  the  Gazette  du  Lausanne  for 
December  22,  1961.  That  newspaper 
stated  that  on  the  previous  day  a  spokes- 
man for  the  Swedish  Ministry  for  For- 
eign Affairs  and  a  .spokesman  for  a 
Swedish  industrial  group  is.'^ued  state- 
ments regarding  the  widespread  charges. 

The  articles  follow: 
IFYom   the  Sunday  Telegraph,  July  8,  1962] 

Swedish    F^'nds    for    Rhodesian    Party 
(By  Thomas  Harris) 

Stockholm — A  group  of  influential 
Swedes  formed  to  Intervene  In  the  forthcom- 
ing Northern  Rhodesian  elections  has  sent 
the  first  InstaUment  of  a  £20.000  fund  to  Mr, 
Kenneth  Kaunda    leader  of  the  United  Na- 


tional Independence  Party  Tlie  group, 
known  as  the  Rhodesian  Campaigners,  or- 
ganized the  fund  to  finance  Mr,  Kaunda  s 
party  and  flght  "the  Rabcr-rattling 
Welensky." 

The  campaign  i.s  causing  enibarras.sment 
to  Mr.  Erlander,  Swedish  Prime  Minl.ster.  It 
is  feared  it  may  also  disturb  Anglo-Swedish 
relations. 

Launching  the  campaign,  the  sponsors  said 
the  "uru^asonable  attitude"  of  sir  Roy 
Welensky.  Federal  Prime  Minister,  had  com- 
pelled the  British  Government  to  give  North- 
ern Rhodesia  a  constitution  •'which  failed 
to  satisfy  the  Africans'  Just  claim.'!." 

Since  then  the  campaign  has  been  waged 
by  advertisements,  meetinKs  and  a  virulent 
press  campaign  against  Sir  Roy  Welen.«;ky 
and  the  white  population  in  Rhodesia  Mr. 
Kaunda  appealed  to  a  number  of  countries 
for  aid,  but  only  Sweden  responded. 

Mr.  BJorn  Bcckman,  the  Campaigners' 
president,  claims  that  the  executive  of  Mr, 
Erlander's  ruling  Social  Democrat  Party  has 
exhorted  its  district  branches  to  contribute 
to  the  fund.  In  fact  the  executive  has 
rejected  the  Campaigners'  request  for  a  di- 
rect contribution,  but  has  forwarded  It  to 
its  district  branches  without  conuneiit. 

NEtrraALiTT  policy 

Mr,  Erlander  made  a  statement  in  answer 
to  two  questions  I  put  to  him  today.  These 
were: 

What  is  the  Swedish  Governments  reac- 
tion to  the  appeal  circulated  by  its  own 
party's  executive  to  the  district  branches  to 
contribute  to  the  fund? 

Does  the  Government  consider  this  inter- 
vention by  Its  own  party  In  a  Commonwealth 
election  to  be  consistent  with  Its  policy  of 
neutrality? 

In  his  reply  Mr.  Erlander  said.  A  so-called 
Rhodesian  committee  of  private  persons,  of 
whom  some  are  active  within  different  politi- 
cal parties,  has  been  formed  in  Sweden.  It 
Is  thus  an  entirely  unpolitical  association. 

"This  committee  has  made  a  direct  re- 
quest to  the  Social  E>emocrat  Party  and  to 
the  other  parties  for  a  contribution  to  the 
United  National  Independence  Party,  but 
received  a  refusal  from  the  Social  Democrat 
Party's  executive. 

"As  this  'intervention'  occurs  entirely  on 
private  initiative  and  without  the  participa- 
tion of  either  the  State  or  the  political 
jsarties,  I  find  It  difficult  to  understand  that 
it  could  In  any  way  be  Incompatible  with 
our  neutrality  policy." 

COLLECTIONS  TAKEN 

Among  the  campaign's  sponsors  are  Prof. 
Bertll  dhlin,  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party, 
Prof,  Gunnar  Mirdal.  former  Social  Demo- 
crat Minister  of  Trade,  and  the  editors  of 
three  of  Stockholm's  five  national  news- 
papers. 

Prof.  Ohlin  said  he  was  sponsoring  the 
campaign  as  a  private  person.  Collections 
were  made  at  the  Liberal  Party's  national 
meeting  and  at  its  Youth  Congress,  he  said 
but  this  was  only  because  .so  many  people 
were  conveniently  ?atherprt  tneether. 

Mr.  Unden.  Foreign  Mmi.ster,  said  this 
week  that  people  shovild  not  be  "too  ready 
to  assume  a  moralizing  attitude  toward 
other  nations." 


(From  the  Dagens  Nyheter.  June  3,  1962] 
Kenneth  Kavnda  Visits   Sweden 

Kenneth  Kaudna.  the  center  figure  of  the 
African  independence  movement  In  central 
and  east  Africa,  visited  Sweden  recently  to 
appeal  for  help  to  ward  off  a  po.sslble  catas- 
trophy  which  threatens  North  Rhodesia  and 
central  Africa. 

The  leader  of  the  federation.  Sir  Roy 
Welensky,  and  the  European  nationalists, 
which  make  up  3  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion In  North  Rhodesia,  oppose  African  self- 
determination,  and  Welensky's  unreasonable 
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stand  has  forced  the  British  Government 
to  offer  North  Rhcxiesia's  people  terms  which 
in  no  way  satisfy  the  Ju.si  demands  of  the 
Africans.  Kenneth  Kaunda  and  his  parly, 
the  United  l;:dependence  Party  il'.viPi,  is 
following  an  '.mpresslve  nonvlr  %  ?.  t  pniicy 
in  the'.r  campaign  for  independ'tv  f  vhlch 
cimtrasts  sharply  wiih  Welen.sky  s  saber- 
rattling  outbu -sts.  But  the  UNIP  needs  also 
resources  so  a.s  to  be  able  to  continue  suc- 
cessfully  alonj;    this    peaceful    way. 

It  will  be  lit  the  polls  In  October  that 
Rhodes  as  fu'ure  will  be  determined.  A 
victory  for  Ka  mda  will  b>.'  a  victory  for  the 
peace-preserving  forces  In  central  Africa, 
who  wish  to  pr  ;vent  this  independence  move- 
ment frora  ve(Ting  off  toward  another  "Al- 
gerian truged>    " 

UNIP  the  only  influential  party,  does  not 
even  have  the  most  elementary  resources  at 
their  di.spoBal  to  u,se  In  their  election  cam- 
paign before  going  to  the  polls  In  October, 
Africans  have  never  before  taken  part  in 
vuting  and  they  are  exposed  t.^  the  In'luence 
of  official  propaganda  from  the  Welensky 
Bide  which  coi  truls  the  press  and  radio.  A 
successlul  campaign  on  part  uf  UNIP,  there- 
fore, demands  that  resources  be  provided. 
and  these  must  come  from  outside. 

After  many  fruitless  attempts  to  solicit 
support  from  3ther  sources,  the  north  Af- 
ricans now  ha\e  turned  U>  Scandinavia  We 
can  help  UNIP,  and  we  mu.st  help  them,  be- 
cau.se  we  cann<it  Just  sit  quietly  unperturbed 
and  witness  Low  a  new  Algerian  type  of 
tragedy  looms  into  view,  right  before  our  own 
eyes.  Our  help  needs  to  be  a  hasty  one, 
there  are  only  a  few  months  left  to  the  polls. 
We  urge  those  who  are  able  to  help  us  live 
up  to  our  respinsiblllty  tt)ward  such  critical 
situations  as  this  one  by  supporting  the 
Swedish  Rhcxlesla  cunpalgn.  Because  of 
North  Rhodeiias  strategic  position.  Its 
wealth,  and  because  of  Kaunda  s  outstanding 
role  in  African  affairs  of  today,  the  diances 
of  Swedish  support  and  contributions  in- 
fluencing deve.opments  of  Africans  following 
the  peaceful  ^'ays  are  good. 

The  following  people  support  the  alms  of 
the    Swedish    lihodesia    Committee: 

Axel  J.  Hojei .  general  director:  Slgne  Hojer. 
author;  Ivar  Lo-Johans^on,  editor  (chief): 
Olof  Lagercrantz.  editor:  Gunnar  Myrdal, 
professor;  Bertil  OhUn,  professor;  Kurt 
Samuelson,  editor;  Torgny  Segerstedt.  pro- 
fessor; Inga  Thorsson.  alderman;  Herbert 
Tlngsten,  prr  feasor;  Victor  Vlnde,  chief 
editor;  and  Pt  r  Wastberg,  author. 

Rhodesia  ctinpalgn  (headquarters'),  Hol- 
landaregalan  8B  3R  Stockholm.  Post-Rlro 
(post  office  truisler)  (wire  post  office  box  i 
25  59-aO. 


(Prom  thi!  Elxpre.'isen,  July  3.  1962] 
Rhodesia  Co."Jj:ction  Needs  More  Monev 

The  Rhodesia  collection  needs  more  money. 
The  first  phaiie  in  the  continued  Rhodesia 
fundral.slng  csmpalgn  has  come  to  a  close. 
And  the  first  remittance  has  been  made  to 
Kenneth  Kaunda's  Independence  Party  In 
North  Rhodesia.  The  Swedish  public  has  in 
this  manner  handed  over  Its  contribution  to 
a  campaign  struggling  for  a  democratic  and 
peaceful  political  solution  in  central  Africa. 

The  fundraislng  campaign  continues,  con- 
siderable contributions  have  been  promised 
from  various  8<Airces,  during  the  last  few 
days  the  leaders  of  the  Social  Democrat  Party 
have  sent  out  appeals  to  the  nation's  labor 
unions  asking  them  for  help.  This  should 
bring  in  generous  amounts.  The  Stockholm 
workers  unlor.  has  already  coUe-ted  .ibo\it 
4.000  crowns. 

Otherwise  t.'ie  most  gratliymg  rc-ults  up 
to  now  show  that  we  have  been  receiving  a 
large  number  of  smaller  contributions,  says 
BJorn  Beckman,  the  spokesman  for  the 
Rhodesia  Fund  Raising  Committee.  It  shows 
that  wf  have  really  reached  the  public. 


The  many  younR  people  who  volunteered 
t  )  carry  out  the  hea\ier  work  m  connection 
with  the  campaign  is  hea.'-twarming.  Most 
of  these  young  people  belonged  to  political 
youth  organlzatidis. 

MOKX  MONET 

Very  encouraging  results  were  achieved 
already  at  the  start  of  the  drive,  when  col- 
lections were  made  by  the  Liberal  Party's 
Youth  Congress,  and  by  the  rural  groups  of 
the  Liberal  Party  (Folk  Party).  BJorn  Beck- 
man  says,  we  now  plan  to  -nake  another  re- 
mittance during  the  middle  of  the  month, 
then  stlU  another  one  during  the  next 
month. 

The  North  Rhodesian  election  campaign  is 
now  proceeding  toward  the  climax,  and  it  is 
therefore  very  important  that  we  send  more 
money  as  soon  as  possible,  BJorn  Beckman 
stresses.  "We  know  that  every  crown  con- 
stltues  a  real  contribution  to  Kaunda's  cam- 
paign, which  wUl  by  peaceful  means  try  to 
gain  a  majority  in  the  new  parliament  for 
the  natives,  so  that  the  present  regime's 
powerful  majority  is  broken  up  The  con- 
tribution from  our  country  will  not  be  the 
least  In  significance,  because  It  will  show  the 
Africans  that  the  whites  do  not  all  have  the 
same  attitude  as  the  white  minority  that 
rules  in  their  own  land.  From  a  far- 
sighted  point  of  view  this  kind  of  good  will 
can  become  valuable, — Rhodesia  campaign; 
has  Post-giro  (post  office  delivery)  25-59-80. 


(Prom  the  Expressen.  June   21.   19621 
Welensky's    Boxi.ng    Fif^T    Fhichtens    Afri- 
cans— In  Sptte  f'F  This  Gfnt-tne  Optimism 
Prevails  Among  North  RnorEsiA.N-  Voters 

(By  Gunnar  Nllsson » 

rNoTE — Gunnar  Ni!.=*<>n  was  sent  by  the 
Expressen  to  Africa.  Here  he  ends  his  series 
of  articles  concerning  the  Rhodesian  Federa- 
tion. He  draws  his  conclusions  about  t,he 
coming  autumn  ejections  in  North  Rhodesia. 
In  Sweden  the  Rhodesia  lundrai&ing  cam- 
paign Was  set  in  motion  to  support  the 
African  Independence  movement.  This  cam- 
paign will  give  to  Kenneth  Kaunda's  Inde- 
pendence Party  economic  aid  to  bolster  his 
activities.  Africans  need  money  for  their 
movement,  so  as  to  be  able  to  .spread  infor- 
mation. Anyone  wishing  to  support  the 
Rhodesia  campaign  can  send  in  their  con- 
tributions to  Post-giro  25-59-80.1 

There  is  widespread  fear  and  trembling  in 
the  atmosphere  of  this  year-round  sunny, 
summer  warm  country  North  Rh  'desla  The 
heavy  boxer  fist  of  Prime  Minister  Sir  Roy 
Weleiifky.  at  one  time  a  heavyweight  cham- 
pion, shakes  threateningly  against  the  2  mil- 
lion Africans  of  North  Rhodesia. 

To  verify  this  I  came  upon  a  typical  exam- 
ple on  the  very  first  evening  of  my  arrival  at 
Lusaka.  It  was  full  house  at  the  bar  of  the 
Grand  Hotel.     There  were  Africans  only. 

Exhilarated  men  and  women  carrying  their 
children  on  their  backs  were  dancing  the 
twist  and  drinking  beer  It  was  on  Satur- 
day evening  and  Alruans  were  out  making 
the  rounds. 

It  quieted  down  a  Utile  as  I  entered  the 
bar,  I  felt  as  If  50  pairs  of  eyes  were  watch- 
ing me.  No  one  took  any  notice  of  me.  I 
felt  instinctively  a  high  wall  of  suspicion 
around  me. 

I  found  It  difficult  to  make  a  contact  with 
these  Africans.  Finally  one  of  them  said. 
"You  understand  no  whites  ever  come  here. 
except  the  police.  We  thought  you  might 
have  been  with  the  police" 

This  is  Lusaka,  where  racial  discrimina- 
tion has  been  officially  terminated  Around 
the  cori'.er  however,  the  whites  had  their 
own  bar.  In  the  same  hotel,  but  it  was 
labeled  "private."  In  this  way  Africans  and 
Indians  became  legally  barred. 

After  the  Africans  found  out  that  I  was 
not  a  fjollceman,  they  remarked.  We  are  glad 
that  you  are  he:e,  we  only  v.^h  tliat  more 
white  people  would  come  here." 


FEAR 

Fear  of  the  white  police  is  deeply  rooted, 
and  It  takes  very  little  only  to  cause  an 
African  to  be  arrested  and  sent  to  jali 

Prime  Minister  Welensky  s  men  need  f)nly 
to  think  that  a  person  Is  a  threat  to  general 
orderliness  and  security  to  Justify  that  per- 
son's arrest  and  Jailing. 

There  Is  therefore,  constant  traffic  going 
In  and  out  of  Jails,  many  people  not  knowing 
why  they  were  Jailed. 

ONE    thousand    PEISONEES 

Kenneth  Kaunda,  leader  of  the  Nationalist 
Party.  UNIP,  said  to  the  correspondent  of 
the  Expressen,  "There  are  today  approximate- 
ly 1,000  political  prisoners  (incarcerated  In 
North  Riiodesian  Jails).  During  last  year 
there  were  about  3,500.  We  demanded  that 
these  be  released  before  ■we  go  to  the  polls 
In  October  but  the  Englishmen  simply 
shrugged  their  shoulders,  answering  that 
there  were  no  political  prisoners  In  Jail  and 
that  only  regular  rabble  rousers  had  been 
caged  in." 

What  is  the  truth?  Both  parties  are  prob- 
ably right  :'rom  their  points  of  view,  because 
most  of  the  prisoners  probably  did  cause 
political  dlstxirbance  of  some  sort  or  other. 

WitMn  both  the  nationalist  parties  you 
will  find  a  string  of  tough  gangster  eiemeuts. 
who  will  not  hesitate  to  commit  murder  or 
acts  of  violence.  About  a  month  ago  5  or  6 
Africans  were  murdered  by  their  own  people 
on  account  of  political  disagreements. 

On  another  occasion  aft-er  African  natlou- 
allsts  had  killed  a  white  woman,  four  Afri- 
cans were  hanged.  Kaunda's  propaganda  pa- 
per, the  Voice  of  UNIP.  wrote  a  touching 
article  referring  to  the  persons  that  were 
hanged  as  aatlonal  freedom  champions. 

This  sort  of  thing  does  nc>t  help  promote 
mutual  understanding  and  trust  in  North 
Rhodesia  6  problem  of  racial  hatred 

fair   chance 

The  boundaries  of  political  freedom  in  to- 
day's North  Rhodesia  are  clearly  defined 
These  give  the  Nationalist  Party  no  further 
than  a  fair  chance  to  assert  Itself, 

The  Africans  are  protesting  mainly  on  tl^e 
following  i>olnts: 

1.  The  f-eedom  of  movement  far  the  party 
leaders  wl:  bin  the  UNIP  is  to  a  certain  de- 
gree limited,  so  says  Kaunda  to  the  Expres- 
sen. 

1  am  at  this  time  forbiduen  entry  to  three 
places.  We  demand  that  tills  ban  be  abol- 
ished before  we  go  to  the  polls. 

We  do  not  have  total  rights  to  ha\'«  politi- 
cal gatherings,  and  It  happens  therefore,  at 
times  that  the  authorities  refuse  permis- 
sion. These  refusals  are  supposedly  motivat- 
ed by  fear  of  trouble  from  a  rival  partj  Full 
freedom  has  been  prom.ised.  however,  dur- 
ing the  whole  election  cam.paigr. . 

The  political  speeches  of  the  nationalists 
.are  tap>e  recorded  by  the  pclice.  This,  hcw- 
ever.  does  not  appear  to  be  too  repressive. 

2  The  voting  rules  are  so  arranged  jcon- 
strued  I  that  they  favor  Welensky's  White 
Federalist  Party.  The  Parliament  is  to  be 
made  up  of  15-  white  Members  elected  by 
E^jrop>eanB  and  some  wealthy  African?,  then 
there  are  to  be  15  African  Members  elected 
by  the  Africans — a  further  15  seats  will  be 
given  to  so-called  national  positions.  These 
will  form  the  crux  of  the  whole  election. 

VNBELIFVABLE 

[Candidates]  for  the  last  mentioned  15 
seats  must  carry  at  least  10  percent  African 
votes  and  10  percent  white  votes.  It  Is 
generally  surmised  as  most  unlikely  that 
the  whites  will  vote  for  the  b'.ack  or  that 
the  Africans  will  vote  for  the  white 

Welensky  therefore  figures  that  these  X5 
special  seats  will  not  get  filled  and  hopes 
that  there  might  arise  a  necessity  to  make 
appointments. 
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Kaunda  said  to  the  Express  li  we 
do  not  get  effective  guarantees  t-o  the  etTect 
that  thia  will  not  happen,  we  shall  simply 
b.-ycott  the  election." 

in  spit*  of  all  these  difficulnes.  one  seems 
to  come  across  a  great  deal  of  optimism 
amongst  the  African  nationalLsts  of  Northern 
Rhodesia. 

The  Africans  do  not  anticipate  t.x,)  much 
foul  play  and  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  white 
extremists,  but  they  seem  to  tliinlt  that  for 
;i  first  time  go,  they  have  at  best  received  a 
small  chance,  which  anyhow  Is  ,^  chance  to 
win  a  parliamentary  election 

[From    the    Gazette    de    Lausanne     Dec     22 

1961] 
bwEDisH  OmciAL  Quarters  React  Strongly 

to  disclosurks  made  by  thi;  press.  among 

Which,  the  Gazette 
Sweden  intervened  m  tlie  Congo  only 
.IS  mandated  by  the  United  Nations  Organ- 
i/.aton,"  a  spokesman  from  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  declared  yesterday  Mr  Er- 
land  Waldenstrom,  the  president  of  the 
Swedish  group  of  iron  industries.  Granges- 
berg  Oxelosund  Trafik  A  B  .  has  labeled  as 
absurd  the  rumors  spread  in  the  French, 
Belgian,  and  Swiss  newspapers  .iccordinsz 
Ui  which  this  group  or  any  other  Swedish 
industrial  group,  was  pursuing  particular 
interests  in  the  Congo,  not.;ibly  in   Katanga 

Mr  Waldenstrom's  reniarlts  are  leveled 
at  the  Gazette  de  L,;iusanne.  ye»  we  have 
never  accused  the  Swedish  companies  of  par- 
ticular designs,  but  we  thought  it  was  our 
duty  as  news  gatherers  to  mention  trr>ubllng 
Coincidences 

Mr  Waldenstrom  acknowledges  that  Mr 
Bo  Hammarskjold.  brother  of  the  former 
Secretary  General,  \f^  really  president  of  the 
bourd  of  directors  of  the  Grange.'-berg  group 
ijy  virtue  of  his  legal  ablUtv  According 
to  Mr,  Waldenstrom,  the  chief  of  the  UN 
civilian  operations  in  the  Congo  Mr  Stwre 
Luiner,  never  belonged  tj)  the  group  but  he 
adds  that  thia  engineer  worked  In  l.iberi  i 
lor  the  Lamco  company,  the  Swedl.sh  Iron 
syndicate;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  experts  know- 
very  well  that  the  Grangesberg  group  Is 
strongly  represented  In  It  Besides  the 
group  Is  closely  asscKUatcd  with  the  Boli- 
clens  Gruv  A.F.  whose  President  Is  Mr  Ssen 
Schwartz,  about  whom  Mr  Waldenstrom 
.■>.ud  yesterday  that  he  had  been  put  at  the 
disposal  of  the  LeopoldviUe  C;o\erMment  by 
the  United  Nations  to  carry  out  as  an  ex- 
pert a  general  survey  on  the  mineral  re- 
s<iurces  of  the  Congo,  and  that  therefore  he 
had  no  further  ties  with  the  .Swrdi.sh  in- 
dustries. 

All  those  who  know  the  present  Congo, 
and  who  knew  the  former  Congo  are  cog- 
nizant of  the  fact  that  in  the  geological 
field,  the  Belgians  made  an  inventory  of  re- 
sources a  long  time  ago.  and  that  the  records 
of  the  Governor  General,  if  not  containing; 
all  the  secrets  of  the  abo\e-mentioned  so- 
cities,  are  nevertheless  fully  complete  and 
they  have  never  been  taken  out  (if  Lropold- 
\ille.  In  this  present  admini.strati\e  con- 
tusion, one  can  well  question  if  the  Congo 
needed  this  general  s\irvey  ,ind  one  has  tlie 
right  to  wonder  why  the  General  Secretariat 
gave  it  priority. 

I  mentioned  a  moment  -aho  thai  a  cer- 
tain skepticism  might  be  pennitted  in 
reading  these  denials  m  view  of  concur- 
rent Swedish  pxoUcy  in  African  countrie.s, 
including  countries  bordering  on  the 
former  Belgian  Conso. 

This  alone  would  be  msiifficienl  for 
me  to  take  this  floor  and  briny  to  your 
attention  a  number  of  alleiiafion.s  con- 
cerning an  American-Swedi.'^h  concern 
that  is  supposed  to  be  .seekini;  control 
of  the  Congo's  mineral  wealth. 


However,  as  1  stated  when  I  began 
these  remarks  today,  the  number  of 
strange  and  unusual  developments  in 
the  United  Nations  war  again.st  Katanga. 
things  Lhat  are  without  precedence  in 
their  violation  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  all  American  tradition  have 
for  months  caused  me  to  ask.  Why? 
Why?  Why^  Why? 

I  mignt  say,  Mr  Speaker,  that  at  this 
momjnt  our  American  policy  continues 
along  this  strange  path  in  the  Congo. 
President  Kennedy  can  state  in  a  press 
conference  that  he  doe.s  not  favor  an  in- 
vasion of  Cuba — which  is  Communist 
controlled — but  at  the  same  press  con- 
ference, for  the  second  week  in  a  row. 
he  can  refuse  to  answer  a  question  on 
whether  he  will  guarantee  that  the  $100 
million  bond  issue  uill  not  be  used  for 
another  military  attack  on  Katanga. 

And  so  as  I  ask  why  the  policy  on 
Katanga  today  I  asked  it  when  I  came 
across  the  charges  in  the  European  press. 

Was  It  possible,  indeed,  that  selfish 
financial  interests  might  underlie  the 
vicious  United  Nationh  and  United  States 
policy  toward  Katanga'' 

I  looked  into  the  companies  that  had 
been  named  in  these  charges.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  as  I  did,  the  possibility  began  to 
assume  real  proportions. 

There  beuan  to  unfold,  right  out  of  the 
files  ol  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commi:>sion  a  few  blocks  from  this 
Chamb''r,  a  picture  of  a  financial  and 
operati  ig  industrial  complex  that  I  was 
cradua  ly  to  leai  ii  tied  tocether  in  the 
one  enterpri.se  a  number  of  the  key  char- 
acters Aho  ha\e  played  major  roles  In 
the  determination  of  policy  in  the  Congo 
for  the  United  Slates  and  for  the  United 
Natioii- 

I  would  CO  further,  and  say  that  it  is 
entn-ely  possible  that  tlie  characters  in 
this  drima  themselves  made  the  final 
determination  of  official  United  States 
and  United  Nations  policy  in  the  Congo, 

Here,  Mr  Speaker.  I  had  proof  of  a 
close  relation.ship  between  high  level 
Americans  and  high  level  Swedes  in  a 
company  operating  in  Africa.  I  cannot 
know  that  the.se  per.sons  deliberately 
planned  the  events  in  Katanga  as  they 
transpi!  ed.  but  there  is  no  question  that 
these  individuals  helped  determine  that 
the  United  Nations  would  force  Katanga 
into  submission  to  the  so-called  central 
government,  and  actually  went  so  far  as 
10  seek  the  indiscriminate  use  of  block- 
buster aombs  in  the  name  of  the  peace 
organization  against  a  people  now  forged 
into  a  sirmle  nation  by  the  common  op- 
po.sitiori  to  the  blazing  guns  of  the  forces 
of  that  peace  organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  determine  mo- 
tive Thi.s  IS  beyond  me  to  do.  But  I 
must  stand  here  and  do  my  duty  to  those 
who  have  elected  me,  and  whom  I  must 
repre.seU  in  this  office. 

I  can  and  must  stand  here  and  insist 
that  w.>  move  not  another  inch  along 
the  road  we  have  followed  until  this 
Congre.ss  clears  up  once  and  for  all  the 
possibility  that  high  finance  might  un- 
derlie cur  disastrous  Congo  policy. 

I  do  not  say  that  it  is,  but  I  question 
could  it  be 

Mr  Speaker  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Repre.sentatives,  please  think 


of  the  charges  made  abroad,  please  think 
of  the  strange  way  we  have  treated 
Katanga,  as  I  mention  the  names  that 
will  be  forthcoming,  and  ask  yourselves 
if,  indeed,  a  thorough  investigation  is  not 
sorely  needed.  Not  just  the  obtaining 
of  deniaLs  from  men  in  high  places,  but 
a  spotlighting  (;f  every  shadow  of  po.s- 
sibility  of  foul  play,  an  exhaustive  in- 
quiry made  by  men  of  untouchable  repu- 
tation into  the  many,  many  devious 
methods  utilized  by  our  Stat*'  Depart- 
ment in  handling  developments  in  the 
Congo,  in  its  tieatment  of  President 
Tshombe,  its  reporting  of  events  as  they 
actually  transpired  in  the  Congo  and  in 
other  ways. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hold  here  in  my  hands 
photostats  of  documents  in  the  files  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. 

My  investigation  began  there,  m  order 
to  track  down  whether  or  not  there  were 
such  companies  as  those  mentioned  in 
the  press  abroad  as  being  involved  m  a 
Swedish-American  combuie  interested 
in  the  Congo. 

I  learned  very  quickly  that  there  were 
such  companies  as  those  named  in  the 
allegations. 

A  study  of  their  registration  docu- 
ments yielded  the  names  of  some  inter- 
esting persons. 

I  first  checked  into  the  group  known  as 
Lamco — the  Liberian  American  Swedish 
Minerals  Co.  I  learned  that  it  had  been 
formed  as  a  re.sult  of  a  joining  forces  by 
the  International  African  Amei  ican 
Corp.  and  a  Swedish  syndicate  made  up 
of  a  group  of  larce  companies  that  op- 
erated in  various  fields  T!.i~  '.I'.ter 
group  called  itself  tlic  Swetti.sh  1  .iinco 
Syndicate. 

A  list  of  directors  divulged  numerous 
names,  both  Swedish  and  Amei  ican. 
Upon  digging  further  back  to  an  tarlier 
prospectus — May  19.  1960 — I  discovered 
that  the  man  who  had  directed  the 
United  Nations  operations  in  the  Congo, 
Sture  Linner,  was  indeed  an  officer  of 
Lamco — SEC  No.  39-14. 

In  fact,  he  had  been  the  executive  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
American-Swedish  combine  at  a  salary 
of  $30,000  per  year— SEC  No    39-15. 

The  SEC  document  also  revealed  that 
Linner  had  resigned  on  April  15.  1960, 
but  the  prospectus  announced  he  would 
remain  as  a  consultant  with  the  firm  un- 
til July  15,  1960— SEC  No.  39—15. 

It  was  interesting  to  recall  that  Lin- 
ner was  appointed  by  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold to  be  resident  representative  in 
charge  of  technical  assistance  in  the 
Congo  on  the  precise  day  on  which  that 
3-month  period  terminated.  July  15. 
1960. 

The  question  arises.  Did  Sture  Linner 
know  before  April  15.  1960,  that  he 
would  get  a  job  with  the  United  Na- 
tions in  the  Congo? 

We  must  note  that  April  15,  1960.  was 
fully  2'2  months  before  Belgium  gave 
independence  to  the  Congo,  and,  of 
course,  before  the  United  Nations  even 
went  into  the  Congo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  conceivable  that  cer- 
tain people  knew  in  advance  that  the 
United  Nations  would  be  in  the  Congo? 
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Eleven  days  after  his  appointment  to 
the  Congo  Job  was  announced.  Linner 
had  received  another  appointment.  He 
was  promoted  by  Dag  Hammarskjold  to 
be  in  charge  of  the  United  Nations  op- 
eration in  the  Congo. 

The  stories  that  Linner  was  an  engi- 
neer in  Liberia  or  a  per.sonnel  director 
there  had  been  off  the  mark  He  was 
the  keyman  operating  the  company  in 
the  position  Df  executive  vice  president 
and  general  manager. 

Naturally,  I  had  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  Lamco — a  company  mining  iron 
in  Liberia — had  any  interest  in  the 
Congo. 

But  I  had  discovered  why  the  foreign 
allegations  had  gotten  so  much  currency, 
because  here  was  one  of  the  key  policy- 
makers for  the  United  Nations  m  the 
Congo  proving  to  be  a  formei  key  official 
in  what  indeed  was  an  American-Swed- 
ish con>oratujn  operating  in  Africa. 

The  docurrents  on  Lamco  turned  up 
no  other  narr  es  I  recognized  among  the 
Swedish  group  Among  the  Americans, 
one  was  of  special  interest.  The  presi- 
dent of  Lamco  wa.s  a  Mr.  Johnson  Avery. 
who  had  heailed  the  group  since  1954 — 
SEC  No,  39-1::. 

Before  tha',  time  Avery  had  been  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  U.S.  Technical 
Cooperation  Administration — SEC  No. 
39-13. 

The  Sccuri'.lcs  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion providec  me  with  the  files  on  the 
International  African  American  Corp., 
which,  it  turned  out.  had  obtained  the 
original  iron  concession  from  the  Li- 
berian Government ,  and  had  started  the 
undertaking  lus  a  50-percent  partner  with 
that  Oovernrnent.  Tlie  Swedish  syndi- 
cate came  imo  the  picture  later  because 
Internationa]  African  American  Corp. 
had  financing  difficulties,  and  the  Swed- 
ish companicv  with  plenty  of  capital  be- 
hind them.  w?re  able  to  pour  money  into 
the  project. 

The  report;;  on  the  International  Afri- 
can American  Corp,  turned  up  the  list 
of  directors. 

One  name  stood  out,  that  of  Fowler 
Hamilton,  who  is  now  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment m  the  Department  of  State — 
SEC  No   39-2:!7. 

The  1960  annual  report  of  Interna- 
tional African  American  Coi'p.  also 
showed  the  g?neral  coun.5el  of  the  com- 
pany to  be  tl^e  law  firm  of  which  Ham- 
ilton was  a  member. 

It  was,  of  course,  interesting  to  find 
that  a  high  oificial  in  the  Department  of 
State  had  been  associated  in  a  combine 
In  which  Sture  Linner  had  been  a  key- 
man. 

Further  perusal  of  the  SEC  files 
brought  out  the  fact  that  Lirmer  was 
even  more  than  executive  vice  president 
of  Lamco.  He  had  been  elected  or  ap- 
pointed as  an  alternate  director  for  Mr. 
Erland  Waldf  nstrom,  who  was  a  director 
of  another  company  that  had  been  set 
up  by  Inteirational  African  American 
Corp.  and  the  Swedish  Lamco  Syndi- 
cate as  a  financial  holding  company  un- 
der which  L;imco  would  operate — SEC 
No.  39-12. 

This  financial  company  was  called 
Liberian  Iron  Ore.  Ltd  ,  and  was  char- 


tered in  Canada.  In  an  early  prospectus 
I  found  that  Fowler  Hamilton  was  also 
s  director  of  Liberian  Iron  Ore.  Ltd.. 
called  UO— SEC  No   39-12. 

A  later  document — prospectus  dated 
November  15.  1961 — m  the  LIO-Lamco 
files  revealed  that  Fowler  Hamilton,  who 
liad  resigned  to  enter  the  State  Depart- 
ment, had  been  replaced  by  another 
member  of  his  law  firm,  Meiv^n  C.  Stccn, 
as  a  director  of  UO— SEC  No.  39-139. 

This  prospectus  made  no  mention  of 
Sture  Linner  in  any  way.  He  was  at  the 
time  directing  the  Umted  Nations  as- 
sault against  Katanga. 

And  a  man  for  whom  Linner  had 
worked  m  Lamco,  since  he  was  Lmners 
superior  as  a  director  of  the  financial 
holding  company,  LIO,  Fowler  Hamil- 
ton, was  now  in  the  foreign  policjTnak- 
ing  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government,  the 
Department  of  State,  as  head  of  our 
entire  foreign  aid  program. 

And  as  I  have  just  stat^ed.  the  interest 
was  such  that  Mr  Hamilton  was  not  re- 
placed by  just  any  American  or  Swede 
on  the  board  of  LIO  but  in  particular  by 
a  member  of  his  own  legal  firm 

Next  I  gleaned  from  the  files  of  Lamco 
in  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission data  showing  that  the  major 
Swedish  corporation  in  the  Swedish 
Lamco  Syndicate  was  none  other  than 
tlie  one  cited  in  several  allegations  in 
the  foreign  press  as  having  an  interest 
in  the  Congo,  the  Grangesbei  g  Co. 

A  prospectus  of  LIO,  the  holding  com- 
pany, dated  November  15,  1961,  listed 
'I  rafik  A.  B.  Grangcsberg-Oxelosund  as 
owning  tliirtt'en  twenty-eighths  of  the 
Swedi.sh  syndicate  s  stock  in  LIO,  In  ad- 
dition Grangesberg  had  been  appointed 
to  handle  all  managerial  functions  for 
the  entire  Liberian  operation — SEC  No. 
o9-143. 

My  invcstigation.s  of  the  companies  in 
the  Swedish  group  finally  led  me  to  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  International  Business  Opera- 
tions in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, 

The  Department  finally  supplied  me 
with  a  rundown  on  Grangesberg.  In  a 
World  Trade  Directory  report  dated 
April  18.  1961,  the  Department  showed 
Mr.  Bo  Hammarskjold.  of  Stockholm,  as 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors. 

A  check  in  Uie  Swedish  Who's  Who, 
Vcm  Ar  Det,  confirmed  the  fact  that  Bo 
Gustav  Hammarskjold  indeed  is  the 
brother  of  Dag  Hammar.^kjold,  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations  up 
through  the  period  that  included  the  first 
military  assault  on  Katanga,  until  his 
tragic  death  at  Ndola  on  September  18, 
1961, 

Now  It  was  apparent  that  the  Swedish- 
American  combine  had  members  very 
close  to  policj-makers  in  the  United  Na- 
tions operations  in  the  Congo  and  else- 
where, for  that  matt-er. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  also 
supplied  me  with  data  on  another 
Swedish  firm  in  the  Lamco  Syndicate, 
Skan^ka  Cement  AB. 

The  board  of  directors  turned  out  to 
be  quite  interesting  because  one  of  the 
directors  was  the  man  who  had  the  job 
of  senior  consultant  on  natural  re- 
sources   and    industry    for    the    United 


Nations  operations  in  the  Congo,  Mr. 
Sven   Guftaf  Schwartz. 

Now  i',  was  apparent  that  Sture 
Linner.  who  directed  the  operations  in 
the  Congo  that  saw  two  bloody  assaults 
on  Katanga  and  the  Union  Miniere  in- 
stallation;, had  had  several  bosses  in 
Lamco  who  turned  out  to  be  in  positions 
to  make  policy  in  the  Congo. 

The  to 3  man  in  the  U.N.  was  the 
brother  cf  one  of  Linner's  bosses.  Bo 
Hammar.'~<iold.  1  he  man  who  the  U.N.'s 
Secretary  General.  Dag  Hammarskjold. 
appointed  to  give  the  word  on  what 
should  be  done  with  tl.c  Congo's  mineral 
and  otliei  natural  resources,  just  hap- 
pened to  oe  another  boss  of  Linner's  in 
I^mco.  Sven  Schwartz. 

Arid,  as  we  have  already  seen,  another 
of  Linner's  former  bosses  Fowler  Hamil- 
ton, was  now  high  in  the  US.  State 
Department. 

And,  Fowler  Hamilton's  law  partner, 
Melvin  C  Steen.  now.  sat  in  the  same 
director's  seat  that  he  held  before  he 
went  into  the  State  Department  And 
Hamilton  s  firm  still  represented  the 
American  partners  in  the  Swedish- 
American  combine,  lAAC. 

Mr.  Sven  Gustaf  Schwartz  turned  out 
to  be  even  more  involved  in  the  Lamco 
syndicate  His  biography  in  'Vem  Ar 
Det  shows  him  to  be  a  director  of  Ifover- 
ken.  another  company  m  the  Swedish 
syndicate 

It  IS  also  interesting  to  note,  in  looking 
back,  that  in  the  Lamco  enterprise, 
Sture  Lirner  was  alternate  director  to 
Erland  H'aldenstrom,  a  director  of 
Lamco  s  holding  company,  Liberian 
Iron  Ore   Ltd 

And  Slice  Erland  Waldenstrom  has 
been  president  of  Grangesberg  since 
1950,  Is  It  not  most  unlikely  that  his 
alternate  on  the  board  of  UO  would  be 
someone  who  could  not  well  represent 
Granj7»sb''rg's  particular  interests? 

In  Mr.  Waldenstrom'.'  statement  of 
denial  he  said  Linner  never  worked  for 
the  Grangesberg  group 

The  United  Nations  biographical 
sketch  on  Sture  Linner  closed  with  this 
paragraph : 

In  1857-58  he  was  president  of  a  mining 
company,  directing  Its  activities  in  Liberia; 
and  from  January  1958  to  May  1960  he  was 
executive  vice  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Liberlan-Amerlcan  Swedish  Min- 
erals Co.  (Lamco  I  In  Monrovia,  In  May 
1960  he  became  director  rf  an  organization 
carrying  out  research  in  Uie  field  of  mining 
finance  and  inveetment. 

■Wlien  I  pressed  my  inquiry  on  the 
United  Nations  concerning  this  last- 
named  oiganization,  this  information 
was  received  in  writing: 

According  to  the  records,  the  firm  for 
which  Mr.  Sture  Linner  was  working  in 
May  1960  was  called  Grangesbergsboleget. 

This  official  U.N.  information  stands 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  statement 
given  by  the  president  of  Grangesberg. 

One  may  justly  wonder  why  there  was 
any  effort  on  the  part  of  that  company 
to  cover  up  the  fac  that  Linner  was 
m  their  employ. 

FYom  the  word.ng  of  Linner's  U.N. 
biography  there  is  a  clear  distinction 
made  that  he  worked  with  Lamco  which, 
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of   course,    included   Grangesberg   until 
May  1960. 

It  seems  clear  that  Linner  worked  for 
Grangesberg  AB  specifically  in  May  1960. 

The  stories  about  Mr  Sven  Schwartz' 
activities  in  the  Congo  originated  be- 
cause of  his  early  comings  and  goings 
throughout  the  country. 

A  man  who  flew  into  Katanga  from 
Rhodesia  in  November  1960  on  the  same 
plane  as  Mr.  Schwartz  has  informed  me 
that  officials  of  Union  Miniere  treated 
him  with  respectful  caution  because  he 
had  the  use  of  United  Nations  facilities 
and  obviously  had  carte  blanche  to  go 
wherever  he  chose. 

It  was  not  until  April  27,  1961,  how- 
ever, that  the  United  Nations  announced 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Schwartz  to 
serve  in  the  capacity  of  consultant  on 
natural  resources  and  industry. 

The  announcement  said : 

Mr.  Schwartz  has  Just  arrived  in  Leopold - 
vine.  His  Initial  term  of  appointment,  as 
a  member  of  the  U.N  Secretariat,  is  for  6 
months. 

In  giving  his  biography,  the  United 
Nations  announcement  made  no  refer- 
ence whatever  to  any  previous  service  in 
the  Congo. 

The  United  Nations  Information  Of- 
fice in  New  York  told  me.  when  I  made 
a  specific  inquiry,  that  Mr.  Schwartz  had 
not  been  with  the  United  Nations  before 
April  27.  1961.  He  terminated  his  serv- 
ice as  of  August  24,  1961. 

Thiis  it  seems  the  observations  he  was 
making  were  for  interests  other  than 
those  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  stories  about  Mr.  Schwartz  com- 
pany. Bolidens  Gruv  AB.  being  in  the 
same  syndicate  as  Grangesberg  are  not 
quite  accurate.  Bolidens  is,  however,  one 
of  the  large  shareholders  in  one  of  the 
syndicate  companies,  Sveiiska  Entrepre- 
nad  AB  Sentab.  a  construction  company. 
And.  as  we  have  noted,  Mr.  Schwartz  is 
a  director  of  two  companies  in  the  syn- 
dicate, Skanska  Cement  and  Svenska 
Entreprenad  AB  Sentab 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  in 
view  of  Mr.  Schwartz'  personal  mission 
in  Katanga  months  before  the  United 
Nations  took  him  on  its  staff,  that  the 
Bolidens  Gruv  Co.  is  a  copper  company. 

According  to  Svensk  Industri  Ka- 
lender  for  1955 — the  latest  Library  of 
Congress  sent  me — the  telegraph  address 
of  Bohdens  is  Coppermine,  Skelleftea. 
Bolidens  Gruv  is  listed  as  having  opera- 
tions in  the  following  cateeories.  Cop- 
per ore  concentrate,  copper  billets,  cop- 
per sheet  bars,  copper  wire  rods;  lead 
ore  concentrate;  zinc  ore  concentrate; 
iron  pyrite  concentrate,  which  are  usu- 
ally found  along  with  any  of  the  above 
ores:  lithium  minerals;  arsenic,  metal- 
lic; lead  pigs;  gold;  silver,  unwrought. 

Hence,  unlike  Grangesberg,  mostly  in 
iron  and  steel,  Mr.  Schwartz  and  his 
company  are  in  the  nonferrous  minerals 
field,  chiefly  copper. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  copper-nch  Ka- 
tanaa  was  highly  suspicious  of  Mr. 
Schwartz,  especially  when  after  his  sur- 
veys he  turned  up  with  the  United  Na- 
tions which  was  harassing  the  Province. 
It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
denial  of  interest  in  the  Congo  made 
by  the  president  of  the  Grangesberg  Co., 


as  quoted  in  the  Gazette  du  Lausanne. 
Sture  Linner  was  said  never  to  have 
worked  for  the  Grangesberg  group,  but 
added  that  "this  engineer  worked  in  Li- 
beria for  the  Lamco  company,  the  Swed- 
ish iron  union."  As  the  Gazette  pointed 
out  Grangesberg  is  strongly  represented 
there. 

The  SEC  files  show  Grangesberg  to  be 
the  largest  shareholder  of  the  six 
Swedish  companies  in  the  Swedish 
Lamco  syndicate.  Vem  Ar  Det  shows 
in  Lirmer's  biography  that  m  1957  he 
was  managing  director  of  the  Swedish 
Lamco  syndicate.  The  United  Nations 
biography  on  Linner  says: 

In  19,57-58  he  was  president  of  a  mining 
company,  directing   its  acti^-ltles  In  Liberia. 

The  Swedish  Embassy  here  informs 
us  that  that  company  was  the  Swedish 
Lamco  syndicate. 

The  denial  of  Linner's  having  worked 
for  the  Grangesberg  group  seems  to  be 
begging  the  question  a  bit.  since  Linner 
with  either  the  title  of  president  or  man- 
aging director,  or  perhaps  both,  evi- 
dently ran  the  syndicate  of  which 
Grangesberg  was  the  larger  partner  and, 
indeed,  the  managing  company  for  the 
entire  enterprise  m  Liberia. 

The  biographical  sketches  follow: 
i  Frum  \'em  Ar  Det  | 

Linner  C  Sture;  doctor  of  philosophy, 
I^opoldvUle.  Congo;  born  in  Solna,  Jvme  16. 
1917.  son  of  Merchant  Carl  L.  and  Hanna 
HcUstedt;  masters  degree  In  philosophy, 
1941,  doctor  of  philosophy  and  doctor  of 
Greek  language  and  literature,  Uppsala,  1943; 
Red  Cro.s,s  delegate,  Greece,  1943-45;  em- 
ployed by  Electrolux  Co.,  1946-51  (temporar- 
ily chief  of  Electrolux  branch  In  Venezuela, 
f'.nd  Swedish  consul  in  Caracas,  1950;  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Electrolux  branch  In 
lUIy.  1951) :  director,  Swedish  Employers'  As- 
sociiition  19.51:  managing  director.  Swedish 
Lamco  syndicate.  1957;  Llberian  Amerlcan- 
Swedl.sh  Minerals  Co.,  Monrovia,  1958-60; 
chief.  UN  technical  relief.  Congo,  1960;  au- 
thor Syntaktische  und  lexlkallsche  Studlen 
zur  Historia  Lausiaca  des  Palladlos  (disser- 
tation, 1943  1 . 

Married  (1944>  to  Clio  Tambakopoulou. 
born  1916  daughter  of  Director  Jean  T.  and 
Angellkl  Dimitrakoixiulou. 


Schwartz,  Sven  Gustaf;  director,  DJur- 
sholm;  born  In  Riittvik,  Kopparb.,  October 
25.  1891:  son  of  Manufacturer  Carl  Dan  S. 
a.nd  Wilhelmlna  Wllkstrom:  Royal  Academy 
of  Technology.  1916:  engineer,  Strlberg  Mine. 
1916  18:  chief  mining  engineer.  St.  Kopparo. 
Bargs:  ,  1918-24:  chief  mining  engineer.  Fed- 
eral Mining  &  Smelting  Co.,  Baxter  Springs. 
Kan.'i  ,  1924-25:  cnlef  mining  engineer, 
Grangesb  Gemens.  Forvaltn.,  1926-28;  direc- 
ioT  mining  department,  Cle.  Pranco-Mal- 
gache  d'  Entreprlses.  Madagscar,  1928-32; 
managing  director,  Vallevlkens  Cementfabr., 
19:33.  director.  Skanska  Cement  Co  .  1934-36; 
Boliden.s  Gruv  .  1936-41;  managing  director, 
Stockholm  breweries.  1941-49,  Bolidens 
Gruv.  1949-59  i  chairman  of  the  board  since 
1959 1,  member  Ind,  Commission,  1940-46 
(Chairman.  1942-46 1.  Briinslekommlsslonen, 
1940-41  (Vice  chairman);  National  Commis- 
sion for  Economic  Defense  Preparedness. 
1947-48;  n\ember  of  the  board,  Swedish 
Shale  Oil  Co,  1941-46  (chairman);  Swedish 
Research  Institute  for  Cement  and  Con- 
crete, 1942-58  (Chairman);  Kabl,  since  1942 
(Chairman);  Scandln  Bk.  since  1946;  Skan- 
ska Cement  and  Iforverken  since  1947; 
Uddeholm  and  Degerfor  Ironworks  since 
1949  (chairman,  1949  54).  Scharins  S<Jner, 
1951-60;  Swedish   Brewers'  Association  since 


1941  (chairman,  since  1948);  SAF  since  1946 
(chairman.  1946-51  and  since  1954),  Swedish 
Mining  Association  1950-57  (chairman), 
Sverlges  Ind  Forb  since  1942,  Stockholm 
College  1949-60  LIVA,  1942  (president.  1953- 
55);  LKrVA,  1946;  honorary  Ph  D,  Stock- 
holm. 1956. 

Married  (1918)  to  Ebba  Strdm 

On  December  30.  1961,  the  "Washington 
Post  carried  a  long  article  entitled 
"Union  Miniere  an  Enigma  of  Congo 
Crisis."  by  Russell  Howe,  datelined  Lt^o- 
poldville.  Howe  closed  out  his  story  with 
a  very  brief  rundown  in  general  of  some 
of  the  charges  I  have  recounted  earlier. 
He  adds  some  little  light  on  Sven 
Schwartz  who,  he  pomts  out.  is  connected 
with  Boliden-Gruv  and  Graengesberg- 
Oxeloesund.  Schwartz  was  in  the  Congo 
to  make  a  4-month  study  of  mining  there 
for  the  U.N.'s  Consultative  Group  for  Na- 
tional Resources  and  Industry. 

Here  is  that  portion  of  the  Howe 
article: 

with  British  and  (more  discreetly  i  French 
financiers  of  the  old-fashioned  type  beloved 
of  Marxist  cartoons  going  out  on  a  limb  for 
Tshombe,  and  a  burgeoning  Katanga  lobby 
In  Washington  under  Senator  Thomas  Dodd. 
Democrat,  of  Connecticut,  some  writers  have 
inevitably  tended  to  find  greater  ramlfica- 
tlona  of  the  plot.  In  France,  antl-U.N. 
mania  has  even  Implicated  Sture  Linner. 
temporary  head  of  U.N.  Congo  operations, 
and  the  late  Dag  Hamnnarskjold  himself. 

One  report,  developed  In  France  and  Switz- 
erland. Implicate  HammarskJOld's  elder 
brother  Bo.  mining  tycoon  Sven  Schwartz 
and  Linner  in  a  bid  to  take  over  Katanga's 
mines. 

The  facts  are  these:  Bo  Hammarskjdld,  a 
Swedish  Provincial  Governor,  like  most  well- 
off  Swedes,  has  naoney  In  mines  and  lumber, 
Sweden's  two  main  sources  of  income.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  board  of  Graengesberg-Oxel- 
oesund,  which  owns  three-sevenths  of  the 
Swedish  interest  In  Lamco,  the  Llberlan- 
Amerlcan  (iron)  Mining  Co  .  which  formerly 
employed  Linner  as  African  personnel  super- 
visor. (The  Paris  financial  paper  Les  Echos 
called  him  a  "leading  engineer  of  the  com- 
pany,"  but  actually  his  doctorate  is  in 
Greek.) 

The  Linner-Hanunarskjold  story  got  au 
added  boost  when  Linner  asked  the  Swedish 
Institute  of  Cultural  Relations  to  send  some- 
one to  make  a  4-month  study  of  mining 
in  the  Congo  for  the  U.N.'s  "Consultative 
Group  for  National  Resources  and  Industry." 
The  Institute  sent  Sven  Schwartz,  retiring 
president  of  Boliden-Gruv.  reputedly  the 
hirgest  Swedish  mining  concern,  which  has 
stock  In  Graengesberg-Oxeloesund. 

Presumably  neither  company  owns  a  great 
deal  of  UMHK  stock  because,  when  dealing 
with  Katangan  mines.  Schwartz  amusingly 
enough,  recommended   nationalization 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  last  para- 
graph in  this  story  I  was  especially 
curious.  Here  is  a  report  by  a  man  who 
has  been  one  of  the  industrial  j^iants  in 
his  own  country  in  which  he  recom- 
mends the  nationalization  of  Katanga's 
mining  industry. 

This  struck  me  as  strans-e.  indeed,  for 
a  man  whose  background  has  been  m 
private  business.  Hence  I  tried  for 
months  to  get  a  copy  of  this  report  and 
failed.  I  was  told  by  U.N.  and  U.S  offi- 
cials it  was  a  report  to  the  Congo  Gov- 
ernment and  we  could  not  obtain  a  copy. 

rhe  State  Department  in  'Washing- 
ton, the  U.S.  mission  to  the  U.N.  m 
New    York   and    the    U.N.    information 
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oflBce  in  "Washington  still  have  not  come 
up  with  this  report. 

The  United  Nations  Review  contained 
verification  of  Schwartz'  appointment  to 
the  consultative  group  advising  the  chief 
of  United  Nations  civilian  operations  in 
the  Congo  in  its  i-ssue  of  July  1961. 

His  report  did  not  appear  among  other 
reports  of  the  Consultative  Group  on 
Natural  Resources  and  Industry. 

Finally.  Mr.  Philip  Deane.  U.N.  infor- 
mation officer  in  "Washington,  called  me 
and  said  that  he  had  learned  the  report 
did  not  exactly  recommend  nationaliza- 
tion but  sugKested  it  as  an  alternative  to 
having  a  mixed  operation — part  govern- 
ment and  part  business,  as  at  present. 

Mr.  Dean  said  the  report  actually 
suggested  the  followint; ; 

The  Congolese  Government  will  have  to 
choose  between  a  reasonable  agreement  on 
universally  accepted  principles,  on  the  one 
tiand,  and  nationalization  or  other  steps 
taken  by  the  Government. 

I  do  not  know  the  full  text  of  the  re- 
port and  whether  the  quote  I  just  gave 
you  refers  in  any  way  to  Katangan 
minine  industry  Rus.sell  Howe  flatly 
reported  Schwartz  recommended  na- 
tionalization of  that  segment  of  the 
economy,  however. 

What  IS  interesting  is  that  Mr.  Dean 
told  me  the  report  was  not  written  by 
Mr.  Schwartz  at  all.  that  it  was  written 
by  another  Swede.  He  said  Schwartz 
did  not  w  rite  a  report  at  all. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Dean  did  not  get  the  cor- 
rect information.  Perhaps  Russell  Howe 
did  not  get  the  correct  information. 
There  may  be  some  confusion  here. 

But  one  thing  was  not  confused  Mr. 
Dean  gave  the  name  of  the  Swedish 
national  he  said  wrote  the  so-called 
Schwartz  report. 

The  name  was  Borj  Hjortzberg- 
Norlund  I  have  verified  that  the  United 
Nations  did  utilize  the  services  of  this 
gentleman.  And  who  is  Mr.  Hjortzberg- 
Norlund''  let  me  turn  to  the  documents 
I  obtained  from  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  We  find  that  Mr. 
Hjortzberg-Nordlund  was  an  alternate 
director  of  Lamco.  His  biography  in  the 
LIO-Lamco  prospectus  of  May  1960 
reads: 

Mr.  Hjortzberg-Nordlund  has  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  been  associated  with  Granges- 
berg. having  been  a  vice  president  in  charge 
of  the  planning  and  development  of  mines 
since  1956. 

In  Liberian  publication  called  Liberia 
Trade  Industry  and  Travel  an  article  was 
published  in  1961  called  "This  is  the 
Lamco  Story."  A  paragraph  in  that 
article  reads  as  follows: 

Mr.  B  Hjortzberg-Nordlund.  who  has  been 
working  on  the  exploration  and  development 
of  the  Project  Lamco  since  1954  In  his  posi- 
tion as  vice  president  of  the  company 
(Grangesberg)  continued  to  conduct  the 
projecting  work  until  1960.  At  this  time 
Mr.  Hjortzberg-Nordlund  was  requested  by 
the  U.N.  to  give  technical  advice  to  the  Re- 
public of  the  Congo  and  he  afterward  re- 
sumed his  earlier  function  as  general  adviser 
to  the  president  of  the  Grangesberg  Co  on 
mining  and  mine  exploration. 

The  biography  of  this  individual  in  the 
Swedish  Who's  'Who.  Vem  ar  Det  shows 
him  to  have  been  a  director  of  Trafik  AB 


Grangesberg -Oxelosund  in  1956  and  has 
been  chief  of  the  Stockholm  office  of  the 
Libeiia  Division  of  Grangesberg  since 
1959. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  find  that  still 
one  more  key  official  in  the  Swedish- 
American  combine  Lamco  played  a  role 
in  the  Congo  operations,  the  hypocrisy 
and  viciousness  of  which  have  caused 
questions  and  doubts  to  be  raised  every- 
where. 

Examination  of  Fowler  Hamilton's 
law  firm.  Cleary.  Gottlieb  &  Steen 
brought  to  light  the  fact  that  the  firm 
had  two  names  for  its  two  offices.  In 
New  York  City  it  was  known  as  Cleary, 
Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton — Fowler 
Hamilton— while  in  Washington,  D.C.. 
and  Paris,  it  was  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen 
&Ball. 

Ball  turned  out  to  be  none  other  than 
George  Wildman  Ball,  Under  Secretary 
of  State  in  the  Kennedy  administration. 

Hence,  the  man  who  directly  helped 
to  establish  our  ix)licy  toward  Katanga 
has  been  affiliated  with  the  kf  y  figures 
already  outlined  in  this  little  drama. 

He  has  been  in  the  finn  that  repre- 
sented the  International  African  Ameri- 
can Corp.,  and  which  has  had  two 
successive  partners  sit  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  Libeiian  Iron  Ore.  Ltd. — 
Melvin  Steen  succeeding  Fowler  Hamil- 
ton— which  is  the  holding  company  for 
Liberian  American  Swedish  Minerals 
Co.  And  this  .somewhat  complex  setup 
is  the  combine  which  has  as  two  key  fig- 
ures. Bo  Hammarskjold.  brother  of  for- 
mer U.N.  Secretary  General  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold. and  Sven  Schwartz,  who 
made  an  impc>rtant  study  in  the  Congo 
With  interesting  recommendations  as  to 
what  should  be  done  with  Katanga  min- 
ing operations.  This  is  the  combine  that 
was  commanded  in  its  operations  by 
Sture  Linner.  who  was  to  head  up  the 
U.N.'s  Congo  operations. 

Thus,  there  are  two  Ameiicans  out 
of  the  American-Swedish  corporation. 
Lamco.  who  are  very  hiehly  placed  in 
m  the  foreign  policymaking  agency  of 
our  Government,  the  Department  of 
State. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to 
possible  conflict  of  interest  on  an  inter- 
national scale,  when  we  see  an  unbe- 
lievably bad  policy  in  relation  to  an  ex- 
tremely rich  little  country.  Katanga, 
possibly  formulated  for  the  United  States 
of  America  \n  Washington,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  Ball  and  his  subordinate  Fow- 
ler Hamilton,  and  for  the  U.N..  on  the 
other  hand,  m  New  York  by  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold. and  in  the  Congo  by  Sture 
Linner  and  Sven  Schwartz,  and  by  Borj 
Hjortzberg-Nordlund.  all  of  whom  with 
Dags  exception,  have  been  tied  clo.'^ely 
together  in  the  one  international  com- 
bine deeply  intei-ested  in  Africa. 

The  individual  who  may  well  be  the 
central  fieure  \n  the  international  com- 
bine is  Maic  Wallenberg.  Sr..  a  Swedish 
banker.  Wallenberg  is  chairman  of  the 
board  and  president  of  Liberian  Iron 
Ore,  Ltd.,  holding  company  for  Lamco. 

His  biography  in  the  May  1960  pro- 
spectus obtained  from  the  SEC  files 
reads ; 

Mr.  Wallenberg  of  the  Stockholm  Enskilda 
Bank,  Stockholm,  has  been  its  vice  chairman 


.since  1958  ai-d  was  its  president  for  12  years 
prior  thereto.  He  Is  chairman  of  the  board 
of  a  number  of  companies,  including  All- 
manna  Svenska  Elektriska  A  B  (ASEAi  (elec- 
trical machinery  and  apphanccsi  Teleton 
AB.  L.  M.  Ericsson  (telephone  apparatus  I, 
Atlas  Copco  AB.  and  A.B  Nord^tron.s  Lm- 
banor.  He  is  a  director  of  various  other 
companies  including  Stora  Kopparbergs 
Bergslags  A.B.  and  Scandinavian  Airlines 
System  ( SAS  i .  of  which  he  is  one  of  the 
three  chairmen. 

Marc  "Wallenberg.  Sr.,  obviously  has 
considerable  interest  in  Lamco.  He  is 
the  chief  officer  in  the  entire  complex. 
He  is  a  director  of  at  least  two  of  tire 
Swedish  companies  in  the  Swedish 
Lamco  Syndicate  and  vice  chaiiman  of 
Stockholm's  Enskilda  Bank,  which  serves 
as  financial  adviser  to  the  Lamco  com- 
bine. 

Wallenbei'g,  second  only  to  his  father, 
Jacob  "Wallenberg — still  second — in  di- 
recting the  Stockholm  Enskilda  Bank, 
has  been  described  in  a  recent  Swedish 
paper  as  the  man  "who  practically  gov- 
erns the  entire  Swedish  engineering  in- 
dustry." 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  note  that 
Africa  is  not  a  strange  area  to  the  groups 
involved  in  Lamco  in  Liberia 

The  company  of  which  Bo  Hammar- 
skjold is  a  director.  Grangesberg.  has 
had  for  some  time  mining  interests  in 
subsidiary  companies  in  North  Africa. 
The  annual  report  for  1960  shows 
Grangesberg  investments  in  Algerian 
Iron  Ore,  Ltd.  and  Algerian-Erz-Gesell- 
schaft  m.b.H. 

Marc  Wallenberg  is  chairman  of  All- 
manna  Svenska  Elektriska  A  B  known 
simply  as  ASEA.  A  subsidiary  company 
of  this  huge  electrical  apparatus  manu- 
turing  coiT)oration  operates  a  factorj-  in 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  according 
to  information  supplied  me  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

Maix  Wallenberg  is  also  chairman  of 
Telefon  A  B.  L  M  Eric,';.';on  This  inter- 
national giant  manufactures  telephone 
apparatus,  tape  recorders,  alarm  sys- 
tems, electric  wire  and  cables,  and  so 
forth,  and  does  business  throughout 
Africa  as  well  as  other  areas. 

L.  M.  Ericsson  Telephone  Co.  Pty..  Ltd., 
carries  on  its  operations  in  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa. 

Marc  Wallenberg's  huge  corporation 
has  agents  in  the  following  African  coun- 
tries: Congo — Belgian — British  East  Af- 
rica. Egypt.  Ethiopia — Swedish  Ethi- 
opian Co. — Ghana,  Mozambique.  Nigeria. 
Rhodesia,  and  Nyasaland 

Marc  Wallenberg  is  vice  chaiiman  of 
another  company  in  the  Swedish  Lamco 
syndicate.  Atlas  Copco,  AB.  Chairman. 
Walter  Wehtje — relative  Einst  W..  chair- 
man, Skanska  Cement  and  director  of 
Lamco. 

This  very  large  Swedish  concern  man- 
ufactures pneumatic  machinery  and 
tools  like  rock  drilling  equipment,  com- 
pre.s.sors,  etc..  and  has  subsidiary  com- 
panies in  Casablanca,  Morocco,  and  Ben- 
oni.  Republic  of  South  Africa.  Sanliat:o, 
Chile. 

The  Swedish.  Embassy  has  supplied  in- 
formation to  the  effect  that  the  firm  of 
which  Sture  Lmner  used  to  be  vice  pres- 
ident. AB  Bahco  has  done  a  lot  of  ex- 
porting to  Africa. 
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Even  Schwartz,  according  to  his  biog- 
raphy in  Vem  Ar  Det,  was  manager  of 
the  mining  department,  Compagnie 
Franco-Malgache  d'Entreprises  in  Mad- 
agascar from  1928  to  1932. 

Now  we  come  to  the  amazing  case  of 
the  1,000-pound  bombs  that  were  sought 
by  the  United  Nations  command  for  use 
against  Katanga. 

Now  these  are  bombs  of  a  large  size 
indeed,  before  the  advent  of  atomic 
weapons,  of  course,  but  very  large  for 
u.'se  in  conventional  warfare. 

The  official  report  of  the  British  Par- 
liamentary Debates  records  a  statement 
by  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Mr.  Edward 
Heath,  on  the  matter  of  the  bombs 
made  on  December  11,  1961,  in  the  House 
of  Commons.    In  part  Mr.  Heath  stated: 

Her  Majesty's  Government  has  been 
faced  with  a  grave  decision  during  this  time 
as  a  result  of  the  request  hy  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  supply 
of  24  1.000-pound  bombs  for  the  vise  of  the 
Canberra  squadron  stationed  In  the  Congo. 
•  •  •  •  * 

This  request  of  the  Secretary  General  was 
specifically  related  to  the  need  fur  the  United 
Nations  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  the  situa- 
tion in  September  in  which  the  lives  of  its 
trofips  were  endangered  by  the  operations  of 
pirate  aircraft.  Since  then  additional  planes 
capable  of  military  use  have  arrived  In 
Katanea  and  have  been  in  operation. 

As  I  told  the  House  last  weetc.  Her  Majes- 
ty's G'lvernment  fully  recognizes  that  the 
Umted  Nations  force  must  defend  itself  and 
its  means  of  com.municatlon.  They  were 
very  much  alive  to  the  dangers  of  allowing 
The  United  Nations  forces,  Including  those 
from  Commonwealth  countries,  to  be  de- 
prived of  protection  against  air   attacks. 

With  these  matters  in  mind.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  considered  the  Secretary  Oen- 
erals  request.  Her  Majesty  s  Government 
recognized  the  reasons  for  it.  but,  at  the  same 
time,  they  were  loath  to  see  an  intensifica- 
tion of  the  fighting  by  this  means.  At  the 
request  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  the 
Secretary  General  gave  specific  a.ssurances 
in  writing  that  the  bombs  would  be  used 
only  against  Katangan  military  aircraft  on 
the  ground  and  against  the  airstrips  used  by 
them. 

The  Secretary  General  undertook  to  pass 
the.se  assurances  to  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand in  L'^opoldvllle  with  orders  that  they 
should  be  conveyed  to  commanders  of  the 
squadrons  and  to  pilots  In  the  field. 

In  these  circumstances,  and  In  view  of 
these  assurances.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
decided  to  meet  the  Secretary  General's  re- 
quest. The  United  Nations  itself  is  making 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  collection 
of  the  bombs,  which,  we  understand,  will  be 
carried  out  at  the  end  of  this  week. 

A  question  wa.s  put  to  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal  a  few  moments  later  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Adden: 

will  my  right  honorable  friend  be  kind 
enough  to  explain  what  value  can  possibly 
attach  to  assurances  given  by  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  as  to  the 
future  use  of  these  bombs  when  the  military 
commander  on  the  spot  has  so  far  shown 
himself  incapable  of  distinguishing  between 
hospitals  and  genuine  military  targets'* 

Mr.  Heath: 

That  Is  why  we  want  to  clarify  these  mat- 
ters during  the  coming  period,  and  to  Insur* 
that  these  operations  and  guarantees  can  be 
carried    out. 

This  matter  was  quite  thoroughly  aired 
in  the  December  14  debate.    Some  highly 


interesting  facts  were  brought  out. 
Following  are  extracts  from  that  debate 
as  recorded  in  the  Official  Report  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  information  that 
clarifies  press  stories  that  somehow  did 
not  seem  to  reflect  the  whole  story. 

The  Lord  Privy  Seal.  Mr  Edward 
Heath,  in  his  presentation  in  behalf  of 
the  Government  motion  to  seek  a  cease- 
fire in  Katanga  immediately  said: 

I  now  wish  to  s.iy  something  about  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  General  U  Thant 
for  the  supply  of  1.000-pound  bombs.  This 
was  first  raised  with  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment on  October  21.  and  we  had  grave  doubts 
In  the  period  immediately  following  the 
cease-fire  about  the  wisdom  of  this  request 
by  the  United  Nations.  It  was,  therefore, 
discussed  In  New  'i'ork.  It  was  complicated 
by  the  approach  of  the  Security  Council 
resolution  of  November  24  Her  Majesty's 
Government  was  embarrassed  because  of 
the  absence  of  emphasis  on  conciliation  In 
that  resolution.  The  United  Nations  re- 
newed Its  request  in  the  late  evening  of 
December  7.  and,  after  further  exchanges 
resulting  ia  the  undertakings  which  were 
given,  with  very  great  reluctance  we  agreed. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  can  be  anybody 
in  the  House  who  would  think  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  approached  a  prob- 
lem like  this  without  the  greatest  reluc- 
tance. We  know  what  weapons  of  this  kind 
mean,  and  the  Idea  of  using  them  In  the 
heart  of  Africa  in  these  circumstances  must 
be  abhorrent  to  every  honorable  Member  If 
It  can  possibly  be  avoided.  Therefore,  we 
niake  no  apology  for  approaching  It  with 
great  reluctance. 

On  Monday  I  made  a  statement  explain- 
ing our  attitude  and  what  had  happened 
over  the  weekend.  I  said,  first — I  wish  to 
emph;usize  this — that  "Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment is  now  seriously  disturbed  by  the 
way  in  which  the  fighting  In  Katanga  has 
developed.  Attacks  on  nonmilltary  objec- 
tives, such  as  power  stations,  mines,  dams. 
hospitals  and  private  houses,  have  been  re- 
p<irTed.  although  some  of  these  have  not  been 
confirmed.  There  has  been  some  loss  of 
c:v;:i  ,n  life  in  addition  to  military  casual- 
ties ■■ 

It  was  the  spread  of  fighting  In  that  way, 
with  reports  that  civilian  objectives  were 
being  hit  and  civilians  killed,  which  aroused 
further  doubts  in  our  mind.  Perhaps  hon- 
orable gentlemen  would  like  to  judge  this 
on  the  circumstances  in  this  case. 

I  went  on  to  say  that  that  was  the  first 
thing  which  raised  ftirther  doubts  In  our 
minds  about  the  vise  of  weapons  of  this  de- 
strvictis  e  power. 

•  •  •  •  * 

Finally,  the  Secretiu-y  General  yesterday 
withdrew  the  request  for  the  bombs. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  have 
been  December  13. 

Going  back  to  the  debate,  Mr,  Wilson 
chose  to  attack  the  Government's  han- 
dling of  the  bomb  request: 

I  agree  with  him  that  the  Government 
knew  on  Monday  that  these  bombs  were  not 
going  The  Government  was  entitled  to 
ask  for  assurances  about  the  military  vise  of 
the  bombs.  As  the  Government  had  for  so 
long  evaded  any  admission  that  they  were 
bound  to  grant  facilities  legitimately  re- 
quired by  the  United  Nations,  and  went  on 
doing  so  up  to  Thursday.  It  was  all  the  more 
desirable  that  they  should  return  an  afBrm- 
atlve  answer,  provided  that  tliey  got  the 
assurances  about  military  use,  because  that 
answer  was  by  this  time  required  to  satisfy 
the  world  that  the  Government  still  had 
some  regard  for  their  obligations  to  the 
United  Nations, 


Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  emphasize  here, 
the  concern  of  the  opposition  like  that 
of  the  British  Government  Party,  that 
the  1  000-pound  bombt  be  given  the  U.N. 
only  if  as.surances  were  forthcoming  that 
they  would  bo  limited  to  military  use. 
This  is  of  interest  in  view  of  later  revela- 
tions I  shall  come  to  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  Turton  expressed  doubts  that  the 
1,000  bombs  were  intended  for  the  pur- 
poses stated  to  the  BritLsh  Government 
by  the  Secretary  General: 

As  the  House  knows.  I  am  not  In  complete 
agreement  with  what  has  happened  during 
the  last  8  days  In  London.  I  cannot  under- 
stand, and  having  listened  to  the  l>jrd  Privy 
Seal  today  I  still  cannot  understand,  how 
he  and  the  Government,  who  received  a  re- 
quest on  October  21  for  twenty-four  1,000- 
jwund  blockbuster  bombs,  covUd  have  regard- 
ed them  as  being  necessary  for  those  alms 
which  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  mentioned  of  the 
operations  of  the  United  Nations  In  Ka- 
tanga. 

I  cannot  understand  why  the  Government, 
who  received  that  request  on  Octf.iber  21  and 
studied  It  until  December  7  did  not  realize 
In  the  Interval  of  time  that  one  does  not  u?e 
1.000-pound  bombs,  as  my  honorable  friend 
the  Member  for  Macclesfield  (Sir  A  V.  Har- 
vey) put  It  at  question  time  2  days  ago.  lor 
the  purpose  of  destroying  i.soluted  alrcralt 
or  even  airstrips.  I  know  that  In  the  war 
bombs  of  50  pounds  or  100  pounds  at  most 
were  used  for  Immobilizing  airstrips.  Block- 
buster bombs  are  designed  for  cau.sing  dam- 
age to  large  buildings,  or  causing  heavy  cas- 
ualties among  women  and  children. 

Another  opponent  of  the  Govern- 
ment's policy,  Mr.  J.  Grimond— Orkney 
and  Shetland — blasted  the  policy  as  con- 
tradictory : 

He  [the  Lord  Privy  .Seal)  tells  us  again  and 
again  that  the  Government  are  not  In  favor 
of  force  In  Katanga  but  they  were  In  support 
of  the  current  operation.  They  proptised  to 
supply  24  1,000-pound  bombs.  To  say  that 
one  Is  not  In  favor  of  force  and  then  to  say 
that  one  Is  prepared  to  supply  1  000 -pound 
bombs  to  carry  on  operations  is  clearly  mean- 
ingless. I  do  not  want  to  go  rj\er  the  history 
of  the  matter  again  but  I  share  the  aston- 
ishment that  the  Government  took  5  or  6 
days  considering  whether  to  supply  this 
weap>on  or  not.  They  must  have  been  ad- 
vised that  It  was  an  extraordinary  weapon 
to  destroy  aircraft  on  the  ground.  Then  af- 
ter consideration  they  decided  not  to  svipply 
It. 

Yet  another  strong  supporter  of  U.N. 
action  again.st  Katanpa  mentioned  his 
reservations  about  the  bombs  m  criticiz- 
ing his  Government:  Mr.  A.  Penner 
Brockway — Eton  and  Slough — said: 

I  take  the  view  that  In  a  debate  of  this 
gravity  everyone  must  speak  wltli  abtolute 
frankness  anrf^  honesty.  I  therefore  want 
to  begin  by  saying  that  I  do  not  belle%'e 
that  the  United  Nations  was  Justified  in  ask- 
ing for  the  1,000-povind  bombs.  1  do  not 
claim  to  be  an  expert  in  this  sphere,  but  I 
cannot  possibly  see  how  btimbs  of  this  di- 
mension could  have  been  useful  for  the  pur- 
poses of  defen.se,  as  was  claimed.  Indeed,  I 
do  not  see  liow  they  could  have  been  used 
for  the  limited  objects  which  the  Govern- 
ment laid  down  as  conditions  for  their  sup- 
ply. 

Even  the  Labor  leader.  Mr.  Hugh 
Gaitskell— Leeds,  South — questioned  the 
use  of  the  bombs  while  stanchly  de- 
fending U.N.  action  in  the  Conso: 

It  would  not  have  been  svirprlslng  If  the 
QoTcrnment     hnd     queried — as     honorable 
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Members  on  both  sides  of  the  House  have — 
the  military  case  for  these  immense  bombs 
I  would  have  well  understood  if  they  had 
said  that  they  nad  t^ad  the  United  Nations 
that  they  could  not  see  wliy  these  bombs 
were  needed,  and  that  If  the  United  Nations 
really  needed  help  in  destroying  aircraft 
on  the  ground,  they  would  be  prepared  to 
offer  them  the  small  fragmentation  bombs 
which  are  appropriate  In  these  cases. 

In  effect,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Gaitskell 
himself  questioned  the  real  intent  of  the 
U.N.  by  virtue  of  the  inappropriate- 
ness  of  the  blockbu.sters  for  the  job 

Finally,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  de- 
bate Prime  Minister  Harold  Macmillan 
stepped  in  to  defend  his  policies  and  in 
so  doing  brought  to  light  what  I  consider 
the  true  intent  of  the  men  behmd  the 
scenes  making  United  Nations  pohcy. 

I  quote  the  Prime  Minister: 

I  must  say  something  about  the  Incident 
of  the  bombs  because  I  am  responsible  for 
It.  I  very  much  welcomed  the  support  of 
the  right  honorable  Member  for  Huyton 
when  he  .said  that  we  were  absolutely  right 
not  to  give  bombs  without  these  very  clear 
restrictive  conditions.  Of  course,  that  is  the 
reason  why  the  negotiations  went  on  for  so 
long.  I  shall  refer  to  that  later  It  was  be- 
cause we  wanted  to  maintain  these  condi- 
tions and  there  was  a  natural  desire  of  the 
command  to  get  them  without  conditions. 
Of  course,  it  was  a  difficult  decision  I 
agree  exactly  with  what  the  right  honorable 
gentleman  has  said.  We  were  told  that 
there  were  troops  of  friendly  countries  who 
had  gone  In  good  faith — four  Commonwealth 
countries — who  might  be  subject  to  serious 
attack  from  the  air  unless  these  airplanes 
and  airfields  covild  be  dealt  with. 

We  knew  thht  these  were  not  the  best 
weapons.  As  a  mutter  of  fact,  it  would  not 
t)e  the  fragmentation  bomb,  but  the  rocket 
from  the  air.  The  rcxket  from  the  pilot 
needs  a  very  skillful  delivery  and,  therefore, 
there  was  a  case  for  the  bombs  In  this  case. 
We  discussed  it  with  a  great  deal  of  concern. 
We  reached  the  decision  on  Thursday  night. 
It  Wiis  sent  to  New  York  at  11  o'clock  our 
time.  6  o'clock  their  time.  It  was  not  an- 
nounced until  Friday. 

Now,  Mr  Speaker  listen  to  thi.s,  it  is 
important.      Mr    Macmillan   continued: 

I  shall  tell  the  right  honorable  gentleman 
why  It  was  not  annovinced-  becavise  when 
they  got  It  they  came  back  again  and  pre- 
ferred them  without  these  restrictions  That 
was  becavise  they  wanted  a  wider  raiige  for 
the  use  of  this  bomb  and  it  was  only  after 
a  lurther  days  decision  that  we  finally 
agreed  on  the  restriction,  and  that  was  the 
day  between -the  Thursday   to   the  Friday 

I  was  In  a  way  rather  relieved  on  the 
Friday  mornlne  when  I  was  told  that  they 
would  not  have  them  with   the  restrictions. 

Mr  Speaker,  here,  indeed,  is  an  amaz- 
ing revelation  V^'e  have  it  from  the 
highest  officials  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment that  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  Mr  U  Thant.  and  I 
quote  again  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  on  De- 
cember 11.  1961:  "gave  specific  assur- 
ances in  writing  that  the  bombs  would 
be  used  only  against  Katangan  military 
aircraft  on  the  ground  and  against  the 
airstrips  used  by  them  ' 

And  yet,  after  the  British  approved 
the  bombs  and  made  them  available  for 
the  UN  to  pick  up,  and  despite  the  writ- 
ten a.ssuranc'?s  of  U  Thant,  the  United 
Nations  refused  to  take  the  bombs  with 
tlio  restrictions  already  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Macniillan  hlm.self  .showed  his 
concern  at  'iie  dubious   intent  of   the 


United  Nations  a  bit  later  on  in  his 
presentation  Listen,  my  colleagues,  to 
the  leader  of  the  British  Government, 
the  Prime  Minister  him.self : 

There  may  be  a  difference  In  arranging 
cease-fire  conditions  and  how  that  saiety 
element  can  best  be  secured,  but  we  were 
worried  whether  it  was  really  to  maintain 
the  safety,  that  Is.  of  the  airport  and  head- 
quarters, or  whether  some  more  far-reaching 
operations  were  being  envisaged  It  was 
that  which  concerned  us.  Lastly,  when  I 
heard  to  my  surprise,  on  Monday  morning 
that  these  bombs,  which  were  demanded 
from  us  as  a  matter  of  urgency  to  protect 
the  lives  of  Commonwealth  and  other  troops, 
were  not  even  wanted  until  the  next  Friday. 

They  could  have  collected  them  at  once. 
If  this  were  so  urgent,  why  did  they  not 
send  to  collect  them?  They  were  already  on 
the  airfield  on  the  Saturday  Then  I  won- 
dered whether  It  was  that  with  the  limita- 
tion and  the  strings  on  them  they  were  not 
now  so  urgent.   •    •    • 

What  worried  us  was  what  was  happening, 
the  extension  of  fighting,  and  the  apparent 
amount  of  operations  which  seemed  more 
than  was  necessary  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
securing  the  tactical  safety  of  a  force  holding 
a  position  in  a  town  and  wanting  to  keep  a 
road  open  and  an  airfield  at  Its  dis- 
posal.  •    •    • 

There  were  reports  of  attacks  on  Industrial 
Installations   far   away   from   the   airport 

Little  need  be  added,  Mr  Speaker  to 
this  official  British  record  of  what  actu- 
ually  happened  in  the  case  of  the  1.000- 
pound  bombs  sought  by  the  peace-loving 
Uniled  Nations  It  could  not  be  more 
obvious  that  the  actual  int^entions  were 
to  destroy  the  huge  installations  of  Ka- 
tanga. Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  all 
know  what  these  blockbusters  did  to 
France  and  Germany  when  our  bombers 
and  Bnti.sh  bombers  leveled  the  cities 
of  those  countries.  This  is  clearly  the 
intention  the  United  Nations  had  for 
such  weapons 

In  view  of  the  historical  facts  I  have 
just  .set  before  you  one  cannot  but  re- 
call the  report  of  'Viscount  Terllnden 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Swedish-Ameri- 
can combine  he  had  been  told  of  was  to 
take  control  of  the  Katanga  copper  pro- 
duction— and  put  It  into  a  state  of  sus- 
pended animation 

I  do  not  know  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the 
■Viscount's  information  But  I  cannot 
help  but  ask.  would  anything  do  a  better 
job  of  it  than  twenty-four  1.000-pound 
blockbuster  bombs?" 

And  let  as  not  forget  that  the  U.N. 
request  for  the  bombs  were  withdrawn 
on  December  13  Reuters  told  of  UN. 
attacks  by  bombing  and  strafing  by 
Swedish  JetJ5  on  December  10  or  11  on 
Union  Mini^re  installations  which  Presi- 
dent Tshombe  said,  "annihilated  for  sev- 
eral months  the  economic  complex 
which  was  our  pride  " 

If  the  UN.  Swedi.sh  jets  did  that  kind 
of  damage  with  smaller  bombs  and  ma- 
chinegun  fire  and  or  rockets  without 
any  kind  of  restrictions,  imagine  what 
destruction  would  have  been  wrought  by 
using  1.000-pound  bombs  without  any 
restrictions. 

As  I  reconstruct  the  explanation  of 
Prime  Minister  Macmillan,  the  United 
Nations  decided  sometime  the  night  of 
December  7  that  It  did  not  want  the 
blockbusters  with  restrictions  on  their 
use  because  Macmillan  said  he  was  re- 


lieved to  hear  this  on  Friday  morning, 
which  would  have  been  the  8th 

The  world  s  press  reported  the  vicious 
attack  by  Swedish  .lets  on  industrial  in- 
stallations of  Katanga  on  the  11th  The 
logical  question  ansc.s  Was  the  attack 
held  up  only  awaiting  the  outcome  of 
the  efforts  to  obtain  the  blockbusters 
without  restrictions?  There  was  cer- 
tainly little  delay  between  the  decis'cn 
Friday  morning  and  the  air  assault  on 
Monday. 

I  might  note  here.  Mr  Speaker,  that  on 
the  day  the  U.N.  repealed  its  request  for 
the  tw'nty-four  1  000-pound  bon:bs.  De- 
cember 7.  1961,  the  Washington  Post  said 
our  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
Mr.  Adlai  Stevenson  "gave  full  support 
yesterday  to  Acting  Secretary  General  U 
Thant  s  plans  concerning  Katanga."  In 
a  news  analysis.  Reporter  Murray  Mar- 
der  quoted  Steven.son: 

The  United  States — 

Said  Stevenson — 

is  very  pleased  with  the  plans  of  the  Secre- 
tary General  to  bring  Katanga  under  control. 

Mr  Speaker,  is  it  conceivable  that  our 
Ambassador  to  the  U.N.  would  not  have 
known  of  U  Thant  s  plans  to  get  two 
dozen  blockbaster  bombs  by  formal  re- 
quest to  the  British  Government  the  next 
day.  the  use  of  which  were  to  be  condi- 
tioned on  the  complete  lack  of  restric- 
tions on  their  use^ 

Statkment  by  Mr  Sp.'kak  Mi.ni.stee  or  For- 
eign Affairs,  in  the  HorsE  or  Repre.senta- 
TiVES.    December    12.    1961 

I  have  had  my  department  review  what 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  essential  points  In 
the  telegrams  reaching  me  concerning  the 
attacks  on  hospitals  and  also,  during  the 
last  few  days — a  fact  which  I  feel  is  even 
more  serious  perhaps,  as  the  former  might 
be  construed  as  errors  or  lack  of  foresight — 
attacks  on  industrial,  commercial,  and  civil 
buildings 

It  is  certain  that  several  hospitals  have 
been  the  target  of  planned  and  well-organ- 
ized shelling  during  the  last  few  days  Two 
days  ago  the  Le  Marine!  H'^tpital  near  Kol- 
wezi  was  shelled  This  hospital  has  a 
leprosy  clinic  attached  to  it.  The  terrlhed 
lepers  fled  in  an  attempt  to  find  safety  in 
Kolwc?.!  without  knowing  that  several  resi- 
dential districts  in  Kolwezi  had  also  been 
shelled 

Finally  industrial  plants  were  attacked 
On  December  10,  in  an  air  attack  on  Le 
Marinel.  3.500  liters  of  fuel  oil  spread  as 
far  as  the  high-tenslon-transformcr  station. 
The  latest  news  I  have  is  that  the  oil  Is 
still  on  fire.  In  Eilsabethviile.  two  freight 
trains,  one  carrying  ores  and  the  other  ce- 
ment, were  shelled  A  machinegun  attack, 
too,  on  the  railway  belonging  to  the  Com- 
pagnie des  Grands  Elevages  du  Katanga, 
where  cafle  cars  and  food  stxDres  were 
bombed  wl:h  high  explosives.  Several  Afri- 
cans were  n-ounded 

Brandne'v  hydroelectric  plants  were  de- 
!ib'.?rate;y  ..imed  at  and  seriously  damaged 
wiping  ou:  the  product  of  many  years  of 
hard  work  by  .Mncsn  and  European  spe- 
cialists. 

Like  al!  if  you.  probably.  I  have  recelve<l 
a  series  v-l  telegrams  from  Katanga  during 
the  Wi*t  few  days  r->ming  from  universities, 
doctors  the  maglstrature,  associations  with 
both  whit^'  and  black  membership  ai;  of 
which  desc-lbe  very  serious  and  tragic  events. 
If  I  wishe<.  t.o  play  upon  the  sentiment*  of 
this  House  1  would  only  have  to  read  you 
these  telegrams  You  would  not  be  able  to 
listen  to  them  without  a  feeding  of  horror 
and  aiiger. 
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So  I  will  now  ask  mysell  »r.olher  question: 
Why  are  the  United  Nations  doing  this? 
WTiat  do  they  hope  to  achieve?  And  I  must 
confess  that  I  am  unable  to  understand.  I 
do  not  know  what  their  purpose  is,  and  I 
must  say  that  the  explanations  given  by  the 
Secretary  General  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
very  clear.  In  the  statement  he  made  In 
New  York,  he  began  by  Justifying  these  mili- 
tary operations  by  the  right  of  self-defense. 
adding  that  he  was  quite  aware  of  the  need 
lor  reconciliation  and  pacification.  But  are 
tiM  methods  employed  truly  those  which 
should  be  employed  so  as  to  arrive  at  a  re- 
conciliation In  the  near  future? 

A  note  Just  handed  to  me  states  that 
sporadic  shelling  U  still  gumg  on  all  over 
Elisal>eihviUe. 

I  say,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  question  of  self-defense;  that  the  meth- 
ods employed  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
events  which  it  was  necessary  to  overcome: 
and  that  we  are  faced  today  with  what  In 
fact  is  a  state  of  war  In  which  the  UJ4.  does 
not  hesitate  to  shell  the  town  center,  build- 
ings, bridges,  tunnels,  post  offices;  that  the 
U.N.  is  extending  its  action  far  beyond  Elisa- 
bethville,  right  Into  Katanga;  that  It  has 
shelled  Industrial  facilities  and.  moreover, 
runs  the  risk — if  the  operation  continues  for 
many  d.iys  more  and  supposing  that  it 
emerges  victorious  from  the  fight — of  hand- 
ing back  to  the  Central  Government  a  Ka- 
tanga which  has  been  completely  destroyed, 
and,  conseqiienfly,  completely  Impoverished 
and  of  no  further  use  to  the  Congo'.s  econ- 
omy in  which  It  could  have  played  such  an 
Important  part. 

I  consider  this  situation  to  be  totuUy  in- 
admissible. And  when  n  Minister  of  Fur- 
eitjn  Affairs  says  of  the  UniU'd  Nations  Or- 
g.mi/atlon  that  its  actions  and  methiKl.s  are 
tn.'idnilsslble.  tliere  Is  nuthlng  furlhrr  t.y  be 
Siiid. 

I  Prom  the  New  Yoik   lunrsl 

Mmno    Aid    in    KxrANciA    }1.\nm    U.u  k    U  .s 

Mi.nAi. 

EiLHAniTHVii  i.r.  TMi:  C'oNoo.  Dt'cem>x<r  !•*  — 
J'lifii  t'ouain,  jkdmiiilNlratlvf  director  of  the 
Union  Mliil^re  du  Hiutl-Kutrtiiuft,  •cht  u 
luo.M.t.njf*  to  Prt>«ldpiu  Kenn«>dy  Imtny  KAyli^K 
hi>  h.id  returned  tlve  Medal  iif  Krerdon> 
«*ivrU«»d  lo  \\{n\  bv  the  UiUtrd  8irttp«  in  li>4H 
f'T  K^lnnjio'i  vHrtl  runtrlbutUui  iif  urnnuiin 
f  ir  the  «tiin\ic  bomb 

\\\f>  rxri'ullve  of  the  vwnt  mUUiif  c<\inplpx 
mud  l\e  Hi*d  iipei\  tho  Uimwt  Nation'^  tnx>p« 
In  K^l«n«i\  kUlinii  mid  wmindlnf  Ulli\dlv 
bfie  »ven  In  h>M»pitnl» "  )ie  d««clrtred  the 
li'Mipn  wvre  '  rintvnoed  Uv  the  Unitwl  Slrtten   ■ 

Um'«j»i,i  n..  Hkj  oh^m,  l)w'en\l>rr  U  A  I'ulun 
Miiilf^p  ■p<>ke*iu«n  mud  todivv  thnl  M  roumiv 
l\iid  l>eei>  awnidiKl  tlve  MwhU  of  rreed«vn\  for 
civil  merltii  In  the  Allied  war  rfTott  *hen 
Hie  CMmpany  HuxIp  «  uprclnl  pfTnrt  to  mipplv 
ln\|virtjuil  tjunntltien  of  copper,  rolmlt  riuI 
uranl\in\  nnd  nrurtnl^ed  piix1\i  tion  uiirtrr 
dllflrult  olrovimoiance* 

WlIT    Ark    CM'tT\IIVT!«    KstM-ts    o>     KvT^NOs' 

( Hy  HuUuea  Ali-v.uulfi  i 
W^sMiM-.i-oN-  K.C.in»{a,  hko  M.t.v.uUu- 
NPtt.H,  the  Hudatin  Bay  urea,  ihe  fuintnun- 
weaUh  of  India  luid  dozens  of  uthrr  pujiucal 
enmies  thoi  turned  out  prt>lty  well,  was  es- 
tablished «nd  defended  by  a  bu.-«inpii,s  rorpo- 
irtilon-  the  Union  Mlnlere  lUi  H,>ut -KaliuiKa 
Mine  Syudlcwle 

You  would  e«pev-i  Ci«ui\uuuji|«  !»iat  iuu.tiu- 
lelUsu  lu  b*  nuMinm  bvulueM  enterprue  bin 
u»  hiwrd  to  tut^  why  the  bru*  t,i  (ie<»i 
loriune*.  Ulie  the  Kcnaedya.  Hairiiumu  m\^ 
HiH>h»f»Uor«.  K\t  the  laenen»»*ri«>«  oi  Ur^v 
l«nn\»Uiion«.  like  ?i•^^^eury  ^>(  jit*»e  Hi,»ji  ur 
f»rmw  ci>f|H\M»Uou  Kiivwuev*  tor  hit«t«  her- 
ein u  oiu-lela,  Uk*  Undw  Nwi^Ufv  <\t  iiui« 
lUll,  \M>vil«i  h»i|  xe*  \\\«.x\\  vuiuen  in  <*  n>pub- 


U:an  form  of   government   which   Is  closely 
tied  to  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  specific  questions 
have  remained  unanswered  for  many 
months.  In  the  hght  of  the  ground  wc 
have  covered  today  let  us  look  at  some 
of  those  questions  a^ain. 

How  can  the  United  Nations  logically 
resort  to  the  use  of  military  might  to 
force  Katanga,  a  state  almost  the  size 
of  France,  to  rejoin  the  Congo,  when 
that  same  body  cuts  up  an  area  about 
one-tentli  the  size  of  Katanga  and  cre- 
ates two  new  nations:  the  Republic  of 
Rn-anda  and  the  Kingdom  of  Burundi? 
And  incredibly  enou.yh.  during  the  same 
time  period. 

If  the  U.N.  policies  were  consistent  it 
W(juld  have  insisted  that  the  peoples  of 
heavily  mineralized  Gabon  should  con- 
tinue to  live  in  political  a.ssociation  with 
those  of  the  other  three  territories  of 
French  Equatorial  Africa  instead  of 
giving  them  all  independence  in  1960. 

Why  does  the  U.N.  and  the  U.S.  State 
Department  continue  to  insist  Katanga 
can  support  the  economy  of  the  cen- 
tral Congo  when  that  so-called  govern- 
ment is  running  up  a  deficit  that  staggers 
thf  imagination? 

Why  is  not  the  truth  given  the  Amer- 
ican people— that  historically,  the  Prov- 
ince of  Katanga  izave  the  Belgian  Congo 
regime  in  Leopoldville  an  annual  share 
of  income  never  much  more  than  40 
pel  cent— and  appiuximalely  half  of  this 
carae  back  to  Katan«a  for  um>  in  it£  own 
area— so  that  appro.Kiniaicly  2Q  percent 
of  Katanga's  mont-y  w  n.s  -luiMd  with  Ule 
rest  of  the  Congo  ' 

^Vlly  would  nol  the  Stale  IVpnrtment 
allow  PrcMdenl  TsJiumbe  in  ^■^>n\>•  to  tius 
country  after  Premier  Adouia  n  \  i.slt, 
wh.le  saymu  T.sluunbc  was  ihr  mai,  the 
Cuiiuo  needed  moM  for  stablli's  ' 

Why  hu.H  Uie  State  I>«-iiai  luinii  fol- 
lowed  ttn  twna/.iutily  iln-.itful  taok  in  Its 
tic«ament  of  'r.>lu)mb<' •-  iki>.!,uI  i"«p. 
r«\stniati\p  in  the  I'nit.d  si.,i.  ^  m  cm* 
celln«  his  vusa  ' 

N'r,    Speukn,    the    nucsiuui    mUU    rc- 
mtun^       Why?      1  lu-     eluuuea— Ja     lh» 
foitikiM    pres-s   of    the    wutUl— »UU  it&nd 
unaii.sweird       l  ho  .staik  leallty  of  wh»l 
happeiUHl  111  llie  t•^>n^:o  i,s  thru    for  dU  to 
.see     and  ponder,     Wliy  dul  i!   liapp-'U?" 
U'eek  Bftcr  ueik.  muiuh  altci  month 
for    i\    year    now,    mdIkhIv  — nubiuiv     \.a 
leally  taken  a  .sriuui.s  \ooV.  into  >,v !  ,,■  hhs 
hrtp,Mned    Uiere      I.s    not    Hi;yb'...Ui    in- 
terested m  what  miKht  po-vsibly  appear 
to  bi>  a  conflict  of  inteie.st  '     Car-,  wo  let 
it   lir'     And  so  I  ft.sk   ai:a 
all-out   inveMlgRtlon   by   u 
mlttce   selected  of   men   n( 
repute. 

M      GROSS      Ml.    Siwaker 
uentl)  man  yield? 

Ml-  BRUCE.     I  yield. 

M"  GROSS,  I  want  to  eoninviu!  ![-.  ■ 
Kenileman.  I  know  his  timr  i>  i.iaii, 
calb  tione,  but  I  want  to  eummnul  tli. 
Kt^ntlenuui  for  U^e  very  pttia>stwk:n»;  loi. 
he  hi».s  done  und  on  the  fine  pu-MUial.i.i, 
he  iiA.i  mude  here  Ihis  ftfiein<Kwi  ai.d  to 
vs«y  thrti  I  ihojxujBhly  »*!iee  wiw*  h.m 
ihrtt  ti\is  juiuttiKm  in  U\e  cuuko  d<tu<\iu)> 
A  fiilN«^iil»»invtv«tUj;»tian, 

M     ajU'CK     1  U\«vnk  liic  jivuUciuiUi, 


full. 


iHHi.ii  cozn« 
the  highest 


will  the 


Mr.  A2TOERSON  of  lUinois.  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BRUCE.     I  yield, 

Mr,  ANDERSON  of  Illinois,  I  too  cer- 
tainly would  join  my  colleague  from 
Indiana  for  what  I  consider  to  be  a  very 
reasonable,  able,  restrained  presentation 
of  some  very  significant  facts.  I  think 
he  is  to  be  commended  by  the  House  for 
the  profound  scholarship  he  has  devoted 
to  the  study  of  this  subject,  and  I  would 
echo  his  cry  for  nn  investigation 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  and  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  for  their  kind  lemarks 


NEED  FOR  ACTION  TO  PROSECUTE 
IN   AIR    CRASH    TRAGEDY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
CuRTiN]   is  recognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  CURTIN.  Mr  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  I  communicated  with  the  office 
of  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  and  un-red 
a  prompt  investigation  of,  and  appio- 
priate  action  taken  against,  those  per- 
sons whose  shocking  negligence  caused 
the  crash  of  an  Imperial  Airlines  army 
transport  plane  near  Richmond.  Va.. 
last  November,  resulting  in  the  tra;,'ic 
death  of  74  fine  younLi  Army  recruits  and 
3  crewmen.  I  fear  that  nothine  has 
been  done  by  the  Justice  Department  \i\ 
the  many  months  since  the  crush  except, 
apparently,  for  a  routine  examination 
of  the  reports  of  the  inve.stikiuiion 

It  is  time  for  the  Ju.stice  Departmeit 
to  act.  It  Is  Inconceivable  that  this 
urRcnt  matter  enn  b.-  put  ofT  unv  lom'er 
with  vague  letters  that  llu.s  case  Is  rot- 
tlnii  preferred  attention,  m  that  new 
Infovmrition  ha.s  be*  li  leque.stetl.  oi  lluit 
olh.  i  i.uto!-,  inu.st  b(<  HppiuNed  I  iun 
appal. I  (1  l!i,it  P)  DUMilh.s  liuve  none  bv 
wUhoui  un,\  niau  of  chmueN  amun.st 
tiiose  who  bear  the  le.vpon.sibilitv  fm  ihi' 
dtsastei 

The  m>.n|  1-,  vi,.,j|  dial  (In-  pi,^|i, 
wl\lc)i  wn.s  under  conirm  t  lo  ilie  Aiiny  lo 
caiTy   militaiv    peisonne!    to   Colutniiia 

S,C,,  W.i'-  lie.n  ;  opti  tiled  Hi  fhuM'aUt  \  in 
latlOll  ol  exisliii:  hiwv  uiul  .sjifrty  li-«u 
latlon.s  l»i>il  n!  the  ioi\rlu.slon  of  the 
report  't  the  Cuil  AnonnutleK  Hount 
■onehrd  inoie  ihan  7  nionMi'.  a-o  vtale- 
al 

rrtMii  .  uniy  i»f  *X\  the  Inr.irmRthM*  nvtll- 
nble  to  llie  BoArd  M  Ik  c.uulialed  ilml  t.lu« 
fllfht  crew  wm  not  liipoDii'  of  pert  itinin»- 
the  function  or  nMominn  ihe  n'-i-'  i.siblllty 
for  the  Job  they  presumrd  to  d  . 

'Ihe  H  ..lid  In;  tlier  concludes  tliat  the 
m»t:;.i  I  Hunt  pei.soniul  of  Imperial  Aii- 
hlie^  .vi.ouUi  have  been  aware  ol  the  man- 
ner In  wiiuh  company  op<MaUon.s  weie 
being  art  oinpli.shed  Substandard  main- 
tenance piaetuts  of  Imperial's  em- 
p;,>\.<',-,  wcie  ee.ndonod  by  the  manuiie- 
nii  i,i 

\hu.\  months  «f;u  I  u.sktHi  the  Justice 
Upaninent     to     lak,-     immeUUtt)     wih) 
touhn.^'ht    a 'Hun   on    \\\«   UaMs   ol    lh«' 
then  known  nmlinji*     tin  l-Vbivwry  at» 
T  wrote  to  th,e  Allot  nry  (It'UcrAl.  expVt^v. 
in.;  nis  >itAvnH  rerUnu  \^\<^K  rnounh  rxi 
'  I  >>    I.  (vn  tho  ttHH\i\l  lo  indiealp  In 
c,\e,(.(U»le    eait^le.v\nev,H    on    ll\o    part    of 
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Imperial  Airline ;.  Not  until  Jime  14  was 
an  answer  fortl- coming  from  an  Assist- 
ant Attorney  Gmeral,  and  that  answer 
was  merely  another  "let's  wait"  kind  of 
thing.  Since  th  ?n,  I  have  heard  nothing 
more  from  the  Justice  Department. 

There  is  no  reason  whatsoever  for  this 
to  be  dragged  out  any  longer.  Seventy- 
seven  lives  were  lost  needlessly.  The  air- 
craft in  which  they  plunged  to  their 
death  was  being  operated  in  shocking 
disregard  of  thi?  Federal  Governments 
own  safety  regulations.  Why  so  mucii 
hesitancy,  why  :iuch  foot-draeging  con- 
cerning this  matter?  There  would  seem 
to  be  a  prima  faeie  case  under  which  the 
Justice  Department  can  bring  prosecu- 
tion. I  liave  not  asked  for  hasty  action — 
only  fnm  action. 

I  ask  once  ajiain  that  the  Attorney 
General  take  immediate  steps  to  bring 
before  the  bar  of  Justice  those  people 
who  ai-e  resporsible  for  this  tragedy. 
Let  them  be  m;ide  to  understand  that 
they  are  not  iir.mune  from  the  simple 
rules  of  safety.  This  is  no  time  for  in- 
difference or  studied  legal  nonchalance 
T!ie  stakes  are  too  high.  Such  an  atti- 
tude, if  allowed  :o  go  unchallenged,  can 
only  lead  to  the  repetition  of  such  ter- 
rible occurrences 


THE    CULAN    SITUATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  Uie 
gentleman  from  Texas  i  Mr  Wright' 
is  recoKMized  tor  JO  minutes. 

Mr  WRIGHI'  Mr  Six-aker,  the  de- 
velopment of  a  Soviet  miliUiiy  ba.se  in 
Cui>a  bullie.ssed  by  u  contlnumu  flow  of 
military  wt>«pon..  etjuipinent  and  siui- 
phe.s  from  Ru.sMa.  is  a  matter  which 
tlil.s  Oovemmeiit  eaiKioi  s\\{v\\  !::note 

While  I  l-iuli/'  the  s'liui'  (laurels  of 
liasty  and  Ill-con,'  .de:  ed  actioi;  I  am  eon- 
Vineed  that  the  oute  of  \  tu'illatuui  and 
Inaction  could   be  even  more  pei  Uou.h 

t'eilaiiily  any  bioad  lutlle.v  with  le- 
»pevl  to  C\U)«  iiuliv  idually  ut  l.alm 
AineiiOft  a.s  it  w  lole  wouUl  l>e  fiuUKht 
\^  ih  uiirt  I  lamtli  ,s  Many  ilifTeient  tac- 
li>i  >  must  l)e  laki  n  into  eoiisidei  atum  In 
r.stabh.sluiie  sneli  policv  J, Ike  the  Con- 
Ill  ess  thel'ieM(!e  it  I,',  deeply  and  HI  IV\  t'ly 
Coiu-eined  We  -hould  not  add  to  hl.s 
Ca:  e  ,  mid  I'unlen.-  by  u  i  evpoiu'ilile  vlate- 
meiil.s  Ol  clamor  MIS  insi.stenee  for  spe- 
clflc  courses  of  action  which  the  IntelU- 
Bence  availalile  tvi  hlin  mir.lit  reveal  to 
\k  untenal>le  and  unw  ise 

Yet.  the  Mtuat!on  recjusies  a  decisive 
po.sltlon  (ui  the  puit  of  the  United  Stat(\s 
We  Inspite  not  conf1denc(>  but  contempt 
If  we  appi  ai  va  ue  h(\s;tnnt,  and  unde- 
cided 

Mr  Khrushcht\  s  me.ssai'e  of  yester- 
dav  boasts  lif  I  le  military  capability 
\vl:;eh  he  has  a  ded  Cuba  to  achieve 
Surely  Cuba  uncer  the  Ca.stix^  ie^;lme 
has  l>ecome  lio  le.s.,  than  s\  Soviet  .satellite 
l'i.questiom>bly  It  has  iKHn^me  a  pupiH>t 

vtiiunent.  utterly  depetulent  \\\xm\ 
iius.sian  wd\  Isn.H,  t»ThiUcianM,  ,"«vipplu\s, 
and  weniHM\ry 

Cul»tt  under  C«;ln>  h«.H  InviMne  wlnuvtt 
tliouuis'hly  t*tMninvinl#«Hl  Thr  bUnnl- 
'  >ih^  which  u.thettHl  in  the  rn*HH>  it^nlmr 
«.'  \etusni;v>  irniini^eeiii  of  the  Htviuan 
Ciuuses  ni\d  the  rieiuh  irltin  of  tenor. 
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ix)lnted  clearly  in  this  direction.  Since 
that  time,  thousands  of  citizens  have 

been  imprisoned  on  suspicion  and  held 
without  trial.  The  secret  police  have 
consolidated  a  heavyhanded  tyranny  of 
fear  which  keeps  everj-  Cuban  under 
constant  surveillance.  Churches  have 
been  oppressed.  The  once-promised 
right  of  free  elections  has  been  denied, 
and  the  citizenry  is  constantly  bom- 
barded with  official  Communist  propa- 
ganda, much  of  it  traceable  directly  to 
documents  originally  printed  in  Moscow. 

The  peasants  have  been  forced  into 
collective  farms,  the  land  has  not  pro- 
duced and  there  have  been  crucial  short- 
ages. Our  embargo  on  Cuban-American 
trade  begun  last  year  has  had  a  telling 
economic  effect.  Eggs  and  meat  are 
severely  rationed.  There  is  want  and 
hunger  and  oppression.  The  unhappy 
lot  of  the  Cuban  is  dramatically  demon- 
strated by  the  thousands  who  flee  the 
island  each  week. 

Faced  with  internal  despair  and  the 
constant  brooding  threat  of  a  popular 
uprising.  Castro  now  has  called  upon 
the  puppet  master  in  the  Kremlin  to 
fortify  and  buttress  his  shaky  domestic 
position  With,  ai-ms  and  an  army  of  tech- 
nicians 

The  massive  Ru.sslan  response  has 
cleaily  violated  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
It  po.ses  a  potential  threat  to  the  United 
States  and  a  very  clear  and  present 
threat  to  the  other  republics  In  this  hem- 
isphere 

It  ha.s  been  authontRtlvely  reported 
that  be^jlnnlng  m  July  11  Ru.s.smn 
frei'hieis  and  .S  Ru.s.sian  pas.sent-Tcr 
ships  swilved  in  Cubn  Accordln«  to 
imnted  report.'  by  eyewltne.s.se.s,  between 
4  000  and  n  000  Ru.s!>iian  per.sonnel  liH\e 
bi>en  .stationed  on  the  i.sland  In  milltary- 
t\pe  encampinent.s  Al  len.M  1.^  uddl- 
tionai  carkjo  ve.s.'els  from  the  Comnni- 
nlsl-t)loc  countries  are  reix)rtrd  lo  be  rn 
toule  to  Culm  We  cun  only  itues-s  what 
their  enri:o  contnln.i  but  wr  mt\y  Jud^r 
fium  the  nature  of  thrir  prrviou.i  .ship- 
ments whleli  wrrr  tmhmdrd  mantly  at 
niiht  undei  the  n>ver  of  d«rknr.H5 

It  ha."*  been  publicly  Mwted  that  \t«s.sel.s 
!u>m  the  .Si\iet  liloc  nliTady  have  t)e- 
llvtMfd  to  the  puppet  renlme  in  Cuba  at 
lia.st  ?00  tanks,  appioximntrly  PO  Mb? 
.let  flKlitei.s.  pn)bnl)ly  n,s  many  i\j<  L'OO  000 
individual  siiiall  arm.'s,  perhap.s  1  000  ai - 
tilleiv  pieces  and  that  tlir  Ru.v"ilnns  have 
Installed  there  antiaircraft  mLs.^lles  of 
th.e  Nike-Ajax  type 

This  mas'l\e  l)mldup  of  Ru;,slan  aitn.s 
.iu.st  PO  m'lcs  from  our  shoies  clearly 
cini^tltutes  a  threat  to  our  hemisphere 
The  a'M'ies.slve  and  .subversive  design  of 
Castio  apainst  othei  I.atin  American  na- 
tion.s  IS  well  known  The  Piesldent  has 
requested  of  the  Conpre.ss  standby  au- 
thority to  call  150.000  re.servlst.s  as 
ne<'ded  Members  of  the  Congress  have 
ttiscu.sM'd  in  .somewhat  ueneral  teim.s  the 
ailoption  o'  a  conme.vsional  itsolulion 
to  lewve  no  UHvm  tui  doubt  that  thr  Con- 
tirAs  .stund.*  with  the  ITtwldent  \\\  !«uih 
HcUun  tt.i  may  l>eei»<u«»  nwtNCittiy 

A««  A  .sUiluik!  IKMIU  fur  out  drUUria- 
lion,'*,  I  h«\e  IvHlny  mnxMtuetHl  a  ivnolu- 
lum  toi  eonir;iT\s.\u>nnl  eon.tlvlriaUon 
rtus  ;e-.oluis\Mi  does  thirr-  Ihlnif.s 


First,  it  do'clares  that  the  vital  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  the  in- 
tegrity and  self-determlnauon  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  are  violated  by  the 
transporting  or  movement  into  this 
hemisphere  of  any  militarj'  troops  cr 
weapons  of  war  by  any  foreign  power. 

Second,  it  declares  tliat  any  further 
movement  cf  such  weapons  or  troops 
into  the  Wostern  Hemisphere  by  any 
such  foreign  power  will  be  regarded  as 
a  hostile  and  agfressive  act  upon  the 
l)art  of  such  foreign  power. 

Finally,  it  declares  that  the  President 
1.';  authorized  to  take  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary,  acting  either  unilaterally  in 
behalf  of  th  ^  United  States  or  in  con- 
cert with  o  ,her  Western  Hemispheric 
nation.s,  to  prevent  such  further  move- 
ment of  such  weapons  or  troops  into  the 
Western  Hemisphere  by  any  such  foreign 
i:)0wer. 

The  world  is  entitled  to  liave  a  clear 
statement  of  our  position.  Only  when 
our  deU^rmmation  is  thus  made  clear 
can  we  be  roasonably  sure  of  avoiding 
some  fatal  miscalculation  of  our  in- 
t<^ntions. 

In  a  fluid  situation  of  rapidly  chaiiging 
(vtnLs.  I  thir.k  the  Congress  should  not 
.s(ek  to  t;e  the  President's  hands  to  any 
si,->ecific  course  of  action,  but  should  make 
it  clear  to  al  the  world  that  we  do  not 
intend  further  to  tolerate  the  develop- 
ment of  an  hggre&sive  military  base  by 
the  Soviet  U:iU)n  and  the  international 
Communist  c;)nspitacy  withm  the  Amer- 
icas 

A  bmatl  ii:ia  of  po.s.sible  acllon.s  is 
(';.eii  U>  the  l'  cMdeiit 

'I  here  ha.s  been  taik  ol  impo-sim;  a 
nuvai  eniba  ko  u|..:ttln^t  all  hhippaiK 
bviuial  tor  Cuba  contuininn  itny  weapons 
I'!  implements  i>f  war  Judged  iti  the 
liKht  of  .swiftly  developmu  event,s  this 
may  w  may  not  prove  to  be  Uie  beat 
.suhitlon 

The  Ptesid  t;!  (\t\d  our  State  IV-pwit* 
ineiit  spoKeM'u  11  aie  said  to  be  m  eon- 
.Millatlon  witl  oui  NA'IX")  nlllrs  rxplotin>; 
IHvs.Hlbilnirs  iindei  which  thry  mi«l>t  piX)- 
hilut  piivate  shipowners  m  llielr  C(  un» 
1 1  le.s  from  leailnr  v\  maklnB  thrli  ve.'«.sel': 
a\ailablr  to  Sovui-bloc  coiintritvi  foi  any 
such  ,sh,!pmen;.s 

N'anou.s  additional  sanction.s  by  other 
laliii  Ameiic;in  Kepublic.'«  oi  by  the  tir- 
nanl/iitlon  of  AineMcnn  States  uie  br'.iu: 
.•n;K"t\'"ted 

I'uithei'  fo!  tific.Uion  of  ovir  Cuinn- 
tanaino  Nasal  Base  ha^s  been  uiped  by 
.Mime  Kerog:iltion  by  our  Ooverninent 
of  a  l:vv  Ci  ban  Goseiiuiunt  Hi  cxilr 
ha.-,  been  inert loned. 

We  would  probably  be  most  unwise 
m  thi  Cong!  ws  if  we  were  to  seek  to 
handcufT  tlie  Pie.sidtr.t  to  t.i.y  .specific 
UKid  and  infli  xilU  coui.se  of  action  but 
we  >!uKild  .sine  o!Tielal  notice  to  the 
Wvu  Id  ot  oui  p  ksilion 

We  .should  1  -uNe  no  doubt  in  Ihe  luiiuls 
ot  any  that  the  I'lr.suirni  i>f  U»r  Unilid 
State.s  ha.s  \  >e  eomiUrlri  wnd  uninrd 
l»«eku>K  ot  Ibr  I' S  l\uuilrw  Ul  wh«l 
t  \Tt  ileelxiNe  :Ums  nmy  pix^vr  niH'r.vs4uy 
tvv  eountri  ol  pirvrlit  thr  IbVH.sUUi  ot 
Ihl.s  hrmi.sphr  r  l^Y  nllrt\  nUlUaiy  fouos 
el  Uir  vtevrlv  pinenl  fthyv^hrtT  lb  tlu" 
h«ini"-i.lou    o     Riun  militury   bft.Ms 
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Such  an  expression  by  the  Congress 
at  this  time  would  be  in  keeping  with 
the  tradition  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
and  I,  therefore,  offer  this  as  a  starting 
point  for  our  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEJ^KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
th«;  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDERA- 
TION OP  MILITARY  CONSTRUC- 
TION APPROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr.  ALBEKT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  cor\sideration  of 
the  military  construction  appropriation 
bill  for  fiscal  1963  may  be  in  order  this 
afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING     IN     ORDER     RECESS     OF 
HOUSE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a  recess, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair,  this 
afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE      NO       1      OF     THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No  1  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
may  be  permitted  to  sit  during  general 
debate  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  how  many  commit- 
tees have  been  granted  permission  to  sit 
tomorrow  afternoon?  I  believe  this  is 
the  second  or  third  such  request.  I 
thought  that  the  phony  United  Nations 
bond  issue  was  of  some  importance  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  since  5 
hours  was  allocated  for  general  debate. 
How  many  committees  are  going  to  be 
sitting  tomorrow  during  general  debate 
on  this  thing? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentlemen  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
cannot  answer  that.  This  request  is 
sent  to  me  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania ;  Mr  Walter  1 .  and  I  am  making 
it  on  his  behalf. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  co- 
operate, but  if  the  Members  of  the  House 
are  going  to  be  in  committee  tomorrow 
afternoon  during  general  debate  on  this 
bond  issue.  I  wonder  how  many  Members 
are  going  to  know  what  it  is  all  about? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion, but  I  hope  there  will  be  Members 
here  tomorrow  to  listen  to  the  debate. 


PROPER  ENFORCEMENT  OF  GAME 

LAWS 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr  Spt^aker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr  Speaker,  there  are 
times  when  things  occur  involving  per- 
sons of  prominence  which,  while  em- 
bai-rassing,  serve  the  u.seful  purpose  of 
disclosing  serious  deficiencies  in  our  laws 
in  need  of  corrective  action  to  protect 
ou;"  citizens  who  may  become  similarly 
and  innocently  involved  in  the  future. 

Last  weekend  the  distinguished  and 
respected  minority  leader  of  this  House, 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  Hon. 
Charles  A.  Halleck.  was  a  guest  on  a 
hunting  party  in  my  home  State  of  North 
Carolma.  The  gentleman  from  Indiana 
Mr.  Halleck]  and  other  members  of 
the  group,  having  fully  and  conscien- 
tiously complied  with  the  licensing  and 
other  State  requirements,  were  shooting 
doves  at  a  hunt  club  near  Cherry  Point. 
Federal  agents  apprehended  them  and 
cited  ihem  to  court  on  the  complaint  that 
th.'  field  had  bt-en  baited.  Participants 
stated  that  the  hunting  field  had  been 
sprinkled  with  grain,  apparently  by  the 
gamekeeper. 

No  real  sportsman  or  conservationist 
will  deny  that  baiting  of  nunting  areas  is 
a  vicious  practice,  contrary  to  the  gen- 
cr  il  interest  of  the  public  at  large  who 
like  to  engage  in  a  day  of  sport.  But, 
when  innocent  persons  are  arretted  when 
hunting  in  a  baited  area  there  is  surely 
some  defect  in  our  administration  and 
enforcement  of  desirable  conservation 
mi'asures. 

I  am  embarrassed  that  this  incident 
should  befall  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana,  Charlie  Halleck, 
while  a  guest  in  my  State. 

I  feel  that  there  must  be  some  more 
effective  means  of  enforcing  prohibitions 
against  baiting  of  migratory  and  other 
game  birds.  Accordingly,  I  have  asked 
th?  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Murine  and  Fisheries  to  prepare  legisla- 
ticn  to  that  end.  It  is  my  thought  that 
thi?  penalty  should  fall  on  those  who  are 
responsible — those  in  control  of  the 
hunting  area. 

As  I  stated  the  other  day  to  inquiries 
from  the  pre.ss,  I  believe  legislation  which 
wculd  prohibit  anyone  hunting  for  the 
balance  of  the  season  on  any  field  that 
IS  baited,  as  well  as  the  suspension  of 
guides  leading  hunting  parties  over  such 
baited  areas,  would  place  the  blame 
where  it  belongs  and  quickly  bring  an 
end  to  this  practice. 

I  hope  that  this  incident  will  not 
deter  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  fMr. 
H.vLLECK !  and  the  rest  of  you  gentlemen 
from  visiting  North  Carolina  for  the  en- 
joyment of  relaxing  sport  and  recrea- 
tion. 


I  want  again  to  state  that  the  good 
citizens  of  North  Carolina  are  embar- 
rassed that  this  incident  happened,  and 
that  we  feel  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  I  Mr.  Halleck]  is  in  no  way 
guilty  of  any  violation  whatsoever  and 
is  innocent  and  shouia  be  excused  by  the 
commissioner  before  whom  he  is  cited. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  BONNER.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT  I  am  happy  that  the 
gentleman  has  made  this  statement.  I 
want  to  a.s.'^ociate  myself  with  the  views 
he  has  expressed.  I  am  sure  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  concur  that  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  did  not  in- 
tentionally violate  any  law  while  hunt- 
ing as  a  guest  m  the  gentleman  s  State 
The  gentleman  from  Indiana  1  Mr.  Hal- 
leck] is  not  only  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  the  House,  he  is  a 
gentleman  of  the  first  order  and  one  of 
the  most  honorable  men  1  have  ever 
known. 

Mr.  BONNER.  In  response  I  must 
say  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  enforce- 
ment officer  to  arrest  everyone  in  that 
field  hunting.  So.  therefore,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  IMr  Halleck]  is 
certainly  an  innocent  victim  ol  a  vicious 
manner  of  sportsma.n.ship. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California  Mr  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  BONNER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement  and  want  to  be 
associated  with  him  on  behalf  of  the 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  We 
like  the  very  fine  spirit  of  .sportsmanship 
in  the  statement  the  gentleman  is  mak- 
ing. 


THE    WAR   IN    SOUTH    VIETNAM 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.^k 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t<?mpore  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Phil 
G.  Goulding,  Wa.shington  military  cor- 
respondent for  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  recently  returned  from  a  25,000- 
mile  trip  to  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Goulding  is  widely  recognized  as 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  outstanding  re- 
porters and  analysts  on  defen.se  subjects. 
He  has  been  covering  the  national  scene 
for  the  Plain  Dealer  for  nearly  13  years 
and  has  specialized  in  Pentagon  and 
space  matters  for  the  last  6. 

He  is  respected  by  his  colleagues,  by 
Members  of  Congress  with  whom  he  has 
dealt,  and  by  the  Nation's  highest  civil- 
ian and  military  officials. 

His  series  of  stories  on  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam  are  among  the  most  ob- 
jective and  comprehensive  that  have 
been  published.  I  recommend  them  to 
the  attention  of  other  Members  of  the 
House. 
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The  articles  follow: 

[From   tlie   Cleveland    (Olilo)    Plain   Dealer, 

A  ig    12.    1962] 

Riddle    in    A.sia- -United    .States    Looks    at 

Vietnam    Wrrn    Cautious   Optimism 

(By  Phil  O  Gould! !iB) 

Saigon  ' -Several  thoiisr\r,d  Americans  ure 
In  a  war  which  could  drag  on  at  Its  present 
scale  for  years — If  we  are  forceful,  skillful. 
tenacious,  and  lu'ky. 

If  we  are  not,  the  war  will  be  lost  sooner 
or  win  explode  Into  something  larger 

The  verdict  today  for  the  Immediate  fu- 
ture of  South  Vietnam-   C.TUtlnus  optimism 

Cautious  optlrilsm  Is  ginxJ  news  Tor  this 
part  of  the  world,  where  ekj  many  are  so 
pessimistic  about  the  lung-term  Iiiture  of 
freedom. 

Freedom,  they  point  out.  Is  already  black 
in  gigantic  Communist  China  It  is  dim- 
ming In  crucial  I  idonesla  And  it  has  been 
gray  on  this  peninsula  that  stretches  be- 
tween those  two  icey  areas 

Americans  involved  In  this  ftght  emphasize 
that  conimunlRm  always  offers  its  enemies  a 
choice  of  black  or  pray  options  They  stress 
that  the  Recl.s  ne^er  permit  an  opponent  an 
easy  route 

It  la  clear  in  t!  is  ancient  city  that  mixes 
the  contrasting  ( harms  of  Paris  and  the 
Orient  that  America  ha."^  decided  to  pick  up 
one  gray  option,  n.ther  than  forfeit  a  nation 

Whether  the  U  S  Government  is  prepared 
to  accept  the  chal  en(?e  indefinitely  in  South 
Vietnam,  at  any  cost,  is  not  known  Many 
here  doubt  It.  &)  do  some  back  home  in 
Washington. 

One  of  the  fears  of  Americans  here  Is  that 
our  national  patl<mce  will  be  strained  too 
quickly. 

Certain  truths  must  be  recogni/.ed  at 
home : 

Chances  are  Inneditaly  slim  that  there  will 
be  an  early  end  t<  the  flghiink:  in  Vietnam. 
an  early  termination  of  LJ.S  participation  or 
an  early  easing  oi    the  American   load. 

Our  casualties  £.re  Roin^  to  increase. 

There  la  no  guarantee  that  the  war  can  be 
won  even  under  the  present  ground  rules — 
and  there  Is  no  guarantee  that  the  Com- 
munists will  not  alter  the  rules  su  that  con- 
ditions could  grow  worse. 

They   could    Wursen   in   several   w.nys 

Even  without  acceleration  of  enemy  activ- 
ity, the  favorable  trend  which  6  months  of 
hard  work  has  est  ibUshed  could  be  reversed 
if  President  Diem  ( annot  sell  his  kind  of  gov- 
ernment to  the  vl  lagea  of  his  country. 

It  appears  today  that  he  l.s  gradually  sell- 
ing It.  with  our  :is.slstance.  But  many  doubt 
that  the  current  program  of  bringing  the 
people  more  Into  the  Government  and  the 
Government  more  out  to  the  people  will 
have  time  enough  to  succeed 

If  It  does  not  succeed.  If  the  will  of  the 
people  to  fight  dff  communism  does  not 
continue  to  8prea<l,  then  the  military  .'suc- 
cesses now  beginning  to  bud  will  be  of  no 
long-range  Importance. 

Better  trained  ^'ietnamese  troops,  led  by 
additionally  trail. ed  Vietnamese  officers, 
made  more  mobile  by  U  S.  helicopter.';  utiliz- 
ing improved  Ameilcan  communications  and 
nudged  into  more  effective  combat  opera- 
tions by  patient  U.S.  advisers,  will  be  of  no 
avail  if  the  people  in  rural  Vietnam  decide 
that  communism  c  (lers  them  a  better  living. 

And  rtiral  Vietnam  is  Vietnam,  despite 
this  one  city  of  air-conditioned  hotels, 
Parisian   boulevards   and   2   million    persons. 

But  even  if  the  lew  civic  action  programs 
and  the  new  tastes  of  democracy  do  win  over 
the  pe^jple,  serious  changes  on  the  military 
side  could  still  taie  place. 

The  enemy  Con.munist  Viet  Cong  could 
step  up  the  tempo  of  the  war.  He  could 
use  more  men  and  oiore  equipment;  he  could 
expand    hi.s    comb  it    operations;     he    could 


bring  In  air  support  for  the  first  time  if  his 
North    Vietnamese    master  so  determined. 

America,  which  la  technically  not  fight- 
ing a  war  but  only  assisting  in  the  fighting 
of  one.  would  then  face  new  decisions. 

A  dllDcult  task  of  countering  guerrilla  war- 
fare could  be  made  doubly  difficult  by  a 
sequence  of  two  event*  in  next-d(X)r  Laos 
nr-w  struggling  under  the  pro-West,  pro- 
Red  proneutral  coalition  povernm.ent  born 
under  the  midwifery  of  President  Kennedy 

That  eovernment  could  1 1 1  collapse  to  the 
Communists,  and  (2i  throw  open  its  300- 
niile  border  Additional  Viet  Cong  and  addi- 
tional logistical  support  could  flow  m.  The 
war's  pace  would  change 

With  all  these  foreboding  possibilities  why 
cli->es  the  Secretary  of  Defense  rettirn  from 
secret  Vietnam  suategy  sessions  at  Honolulu 
ui.d  annriunce  that  he  is  encouraged  by  the 
progre.ss' 

Why  does  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
publicly    express    ■'cautious    optimism?" 

It  is  because  the  Job  at  hand  Is  the  Job 
which  must  be  done  The  Secretary  and  the 
adnural  are  not  speaking  of  the  black  long- 
range  outlook  that  might  include  Commu- 
nist domination  of  China  and  Indonesia  as 
well  as  parts  of  this  peninsula,  but  of  the 
.'■peclfic  situation  In  Vietnam  today. 

Six  months  ago.  the  situation  was  seriously 
dfterioratiiii:  .\nother  nation  was  being 
washed  down  the  Communist  drain  before 
our  eves. 

Red  guerrillas  were  winning.  President 
Diem  was  lc«ing  Vietnamese  forces  were  mi 
equal  to  the  job.  The  cou.ntry  was  going 
under. 

This  Is   no   longer   the   case 

There  are  now  ample  signs  that  victory  can 
be  won  by  the  present  program,  if  the  Vict 
Cong  does  not  receive  additional  support. 

No  one  can  predict  whether  such  an  "if" 
will  hold  up  But  the  assertion  with  an  "if" 
is  far  preferable  to  the  assessment  of  last 
December 

This  dispatch  has  been  deliberately  pes- 
simistic because  the  ta.sk  ahead  is  so  im- 
mense. Thousands  and  thousands  of  mUes 
away,  half  of  the  distance  around  the  globe. 
we  face  a  Viet  Cong,  owned  by  a  North  Viet- 
nam, backed  by  a  Red  China  and  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  a  Communist  Russia. 

Realistic  Americans  here  emphasize  that 
victory  In  southeast  Asia,  if  ever  it  comee, 
will  come  only  with  work,  courage,  sacrifice, 
money,  skill,  lives,  dedication  and  patience. 

All  these  treasures  are  being  poured  into 
the  present  fight  against  the  Viet  Cong,  even 
though  not  on  the  scale  of  a  Korea.  They 
are  beginning  to  pay  off. 

We  are  not  over  the  hump.  But  we  are 
moving  out  of  a  valley  toward  the  hump. 

MiliUiiy  leaders  here  request  no  substantial 
fidditlonal  American  manpower — under  to- 
days  conditi.:)ns.  If  South  Vietnam  were 
an  island,  isolated  tomorrow  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  there  would  be  every  Justifica- 
tion for  ext.-eme  optimism. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  an  island,  but  one 
country  on  tlie  eastern  edge  of  the  south- 
east   Asia    peninsula    that    was   In.dochina. 

Sharing  the  peninsula  are  Cambodia,  Laos. 
and  North  Vietnam,  all  also  part  of  old 
French-owned  Indochina,  and  lndep>endent 
Tliailand.  which  hivs  never  been  part  of  any- 
thing. 

If  President  Diem  were  choo.«ir.g  neigh- 
bors for  his  crescent -shaped  nation,  which 
nestles  against  the  South  China  Sea  on  the 
east,  he  would  select  none  of  the  three  ad- 
jacent to  him. 

Tlie  best  of  the  lot  Is  Cambodia,  and  the 
best  to  be  said  for  this  nation  behind  a 
600-mlle  common  border  Is  that  it  con- 
sistently denies  Vietnamese  charges  that  it  la 
harboring  Communist  bases. 

One  Is  told  here  that  Cambodia  is  friend- 
lier to  the  West  than  we  hear  In  Washington. 
One  hears  that  It  really  doe.'  not  want  Red 


encampment.;  along  the  border,  but  Is  not 
strong  enough  to  prevent  them  from  exist- 
ing in  some  degree 

North  of  Cinabodia  is  Laos  Many  believe 
tJiat  the  question  of  Lao  "neutrality"  is 
inseparably  bound  with  the  question  of 
South  Vietnamese  freedom.  It  is  an  f  pen 
issue. 

The   narroxreft   part   of  Si.'Uth    Vietnam   is 
the  most  northern  part,  at  the  17th  parallel 
where  a  40- mile  border  with  North  Vietnam 
is   drawn. 

Here  l.s  the  heart  of  the  Communist  prob- 
lem on  this  peninsula  North  Vietnam  un- 
der Communist  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  Is  directing 
controlling  and  Eupp<.irtlng  the  guerrilla  wr..- 
south  of  the  border, 

M'>!.ey  supplies,  cadres,  organizers,  lead- 
ers r.f   the  Viet   Cong  come  from   the  north 

The  300 .00<.)  men  in  the  regular  armed 
forces  of  Ho,  however  are  not  actively  In- 
volved. 

This  is  not  fin  o{>en  civil  war  between  north 
and  south.  It  is  a  guerrilla  war  wlthm  South 
Vietnam,  nourished  from  the  north  but  suc- 
cessful In  pa-t  because  too  many  of  the 
rural  South  VletnHme<se  have  not  cared 
enough 

.■^nd  it  is  successful  In  part  because  too 
many  of  those  who  did  care  of  the  l,"^  mil- 
lion South  Vietnamese  were  too  weak  to 
resist 

There  are  about  as  many  pec'ple  In  South 
Vietnam  as  there  are  In  California,  and  the 
country  Is  a  little  smaller  than  the  State  of 
M:.5souri. 

Flying  low  over  the  land  you  look  in  vain 
for  the  enemy  for  this  Is  not  that  kind  of 
war.  There  are  no  armies,  no  artillery  bar- 
rages, no  masses  of  troopvs. 

If  you  are  within  25  miles  of  the  eastern 
coast,  you  see  level  ground,  populated  ar»as 
fanned  land.  And.  in  the  north,  you  see 
the  most  beautiful  and  m.ost  Isolated  beache?^ 
In  the  world 

The  plain  disappear?  abruptly  and  the 
rest  of  the  no-thern  portion  of  South  Viet- 
nam Is  rugged  mountains,  with  rolling  pla- 
teaus between  peaks  as  high  as  8  000  feet 

In  the  south  is  the  Mekong  River  delta,  a 
foot  under  water  at  this  time  of  year  Many 
villages  benea- h  the  aircraft  are  dominated 
by  the  Viet  Cong,  but  there  Is  no  way  to  tell 
Tlie  water  on  the  Delta  should  hamper  the 
operatlon.s  of  Marine  helicopters  hauling 
South  Vietnamese  after  enemy  patrols,  but 
it  doesn't. 


[Prom  the    Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain    Dealer. 
Aug.  13.  1962] 

Riddle   in  Asl/> — Solth   VnrrNAMESE  Troops 
Making  Great  Progress 
I  By  PhU  G.  Goulding  I 

Saigon  — With  American  help.  South 
Vietnam  is  gradually  building  the  military 
force  required  to  win  the  kind  of  war  being 
fought  here. 

It  Is  stronger  by  far  than  it  was  6  monilis 
ago.  It  will  be  further  improved  by 
January — and  more  powerful  still  next  July. 

In  numbers  training,  leader.ship,  and 
equipment,    pr-gress   is    being   made. 

Sophisticates  insist,  and  accurately  so.  that 
this  conflict  cannot  be  won  by  arms  alone. 
Civic  action  Is  needed  to  link  the  govern- 
ment of  President  Diem  to  the  hut-dwellers 
of  his  nation. 

But  it  is  equally  true  that  no  war  in  his- 
tory has  been  won  by  civli  action  alone 
Your  children  will  little  enjoy  their  first  tiny 
schoolroom,  or  your  neighbor  his  first  vote 
for  village  councllmen,  if  all  are  dead. 

The  brunt  of  the  attiicks  by  20,000  or  more 
Viet  Cong  (southern  Communist)  is  being 
borne  not  by  the  regular  army  but  by  two 
local  militia  organizations,  the  self-defense 
corps  and   the  home   guard. 

This  is  because  of  the  Indian -style  w.ir 
bf  ing  waged. 
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Real  clashes  with  regulars  are  rare.  Bands 
of  raiding  Viet  Cong  avoid  them.  They  at- 
tack the  small  local  units — and  they  do  so 
when  they  have  superior  force. 

Military  objectives  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese, therefore,  are  these: 

To  develop  local  self-defense  corps  forces 
powerful  enough  to  protect  themselves  and 
their   villages. 

To  strengthen  each  state  militia"  of  home 
guard  so  that  it  can  patrol  and  defend  Its 
own  province. 

To  unleash  the  regulars,  relieved  from  all 
such  defensive  duties,  for  genuine  offen- 
sive sweepw. 

The  self-defense  corps,  recruited  from  ham- 
lets and  villages,  was  not  a  formidable  or- 
ganization   when  the   year  began. 

It  numbered  about  49,000.  But  it  had  lit- 
tle training,  no  U.S.  equipment,  It  had  un- 
reliable ammunition  and  antiquated  French 
weapons. 

No  man  had  fired  more  than  5  or  10  rounds. 
No  man  had  confidence  in  himself  or  his 
weapon. 

When  the  trained,  tough,  well-led  Viet 
Cong  appeared,  the  self-defense  corps  fled. 
We  have  now  trained  some  60.000  persons. 
Each  man  has  had  6  weeks.  Greatest  em- 
phasis has  been  on  the  simplest  and  most 
basic  requirement:  How  to  shoot  A  mini- 
mum of  124  rounds  is  demanded 

The  soldier  is  now  proud  of  the  weapon 
issued  him — and  Is  made  more  proud  of  it 
by  a  ceremony  when  he  receives  it  Men 
who  have  been  trained  now  hold  their  places, 
hold  their  weapons  and  maintain  their  fire, 
although  the  untrained  stlU  drop  rifles  and 
run. 

Ammunition,  an  ammunition  belt  and 
communications  are  also  furnished  by  the 
United  States.  And  the  program  continues, 
at  platoon  and  squad  level. 

From  the  40  provinces  of  South  Vietnam 
comes  the  civil  guard,  meant  to  be  one  notch 
higher  In  effectiveness.  As  the  self-defense 
corps  stays  basically  In  the  hamlets  and  vil- 
lages, the  civil  guard  stays  in  a  province  un- 
der the  province  chief 

Training  for  these  men  is  Intensified.  .\ 
guardsman  gets  12  weeks.  Eight  are  com- 
parable to  the  16-week  course  for  the  regu- 
lar soldier;  the  last  4  are  to  build  the  indi- 
viduals  into  company-size   units. 

Again,  emphasis  is  on  shooting.  Five  260- 
rounds  on  the  Ml  rifle  are  provided.  The 
guard  Is  organized  Into  one  5  to  20  com- 
panies in  each 

The  province  chief,  or  governor,  assigns 
one  company  to  each  district,  for  reinforce- 
ment of  any  village.  Americans  are  supply- 
ing weapons,  clothing,  vehicles  and  elec- 
tronics equipment 

The  number  of  effective  civil  guardsmen 
was  minimal  last  January  We  are  training 
68,000.  This  will  be  expanded  to  72,000  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Both  self-defense  corps  and  civil  guard 
are  being  taught  for  Insurgency  war.  not  ior 
world  war  III.  They  learn  counterguerrilla 
tactics,  counterlnflltration  techniques 

"This  is  Indian  warfare,"  said  one  officer, 
■plus  modern   weapons." 

The  men  learn  to  set  ambushes,  to  thwart 
ambushes,  to  conduct  night-long   patroLs 

French  training  must  be  undone  The 
way  to  fight  this  war  is  not  with  a  Maginot 
line,  not  by  building  a  mud  fort  around  a 
village  and  climbing  Into  it  at  night 

Seven  divisions  and  some  175.000  troop.'; 
are  In  the  regular  army,  plus  a  strategic 
reserve  of  6  battalions  and  4  battalions  of 
marines. 

An  eighth  division  will  be  set  by  the 
middle  of  next  month.  A  ninth  was  formed 
July  1  and  will  be  combat  ready  in  mid- 
March. 

The  soldier  Is  tough  Although  he  is  a 
Buddhist,  he  has  no  compunction — as  dees 
the  Lao — about  killing  an  enemy. 


He  lacks  a  technical  background,  but  this 
is  not  so  disadvantageous  for  the  type  of 
war  being  fought  as  it  would  be  for  a  full- 
scale  conventional  conflict. 

He  did  need  training. 

He  did  need  leadership 

He  did  need  equipment. 

We  are  furnishing  all  three.  In  as  large 
quantities  as  can  be  absorbed.  The  prior- 
ity on  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  is  high. 

Officers  are  in  short  supply.  So  are  non- 
coms.  Many  regular  units  are  down  50  to 
60  percent  in  the  one  category  ar.d  65  per- 
cent in  the  other. 

Sound  reasons  are  found  for  this  situa- 
tion. Officers  and  noncoms  are  not  where 
they  should  be  because  they  are  building 
up  training  centers,  paratrcxipers  ranger 
companies — and  working  with  the  province 
chiefs  in  the  civil  guard 

Conditions  will  be  satisfactory  by  next 
July,  when  1,500  men  now  in  officer  candi- 
date school  will  be  graduated.  Another 
1,500  will  be  ready  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  a  reporter  sweeping 
into  Vietnam  to  find  griping  personnel,  to 
point  up  weaknesses,  to  compare  the  Viet- 
namese soldier  or  officer  with  his  American 
counterpart. 

A  great  many  problems  must  be  solved — 
and  other  articles  will  deal  with  some  of 
them. 

But    the    meaningful   measure   stick  must 
be    comparison    of    forces    now    with    forces 
then,  plus  active  programs  for  tomorrow. 
The  progress  Is  obvious.    The  need  is  time. 

"By  next  year,"  said  one  of  the  generals 
paid  to  know,  "there  should  be  a  much, 
much  better  military  situation.  What  we 
have  done,  and  what  we  are  doing,  will 
show  up." 


(From    the   Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain  Dealer, 
Aug   14,  1962] 

Riddle    in    Asi.^ — Yanks    .A.dvisi   Vietnamese, 
Don  t  Order 

(By  Phil  G.  Goulding) 

S.^icoN  -  By  arguing,  pleading,  cajoling, 
persuading  and  diplomatically  threatening, 
the  American  military  is  trying  to  help 
South  Vietnam  smash  Us  Communist  guerril- 
las. 

All  the  troop  training  and  all  the  equip- 
ment are  wasted  when  the  Vietnamese  fall  to 
utilize   their  forces  properly  in  combat. 

Our  advisers  can  advise- — but  they  cannot 
command  They  can  anguish  over  Viet- 
namese decisions,  but  they  cannot  alter 
them 

It  is  heartbreaking  for  a  U.S.  professional 
to  see  150  Viet  Cong  escape  certain  capture 
because  the  trap  was  inexpertly  sprung,  but 
It  is  a  part  of  this  war. 

More  time  and  more  experience  are  re- 
quired— more  time  so  President  Diem  will 
i^radually  relinquish  more  of  the  central 
power  he  holds  over  military  decisions,  more 
experience  so  Vietnamese  leaders  In  the  field 
who  do  have  on-the-spct  decisionmaking 
authority  exercise  it  wisely. 

In  these  areas,  as  in  others,  matters  are 
improving  Command  problems  are  not 
gone,  but  they  are  less  than  they  were  6 
months  ago. 

Again,  the  comparison  must  be  August  1962 
with  January  1962  and  not  the  Vietnamese 
system  against  the  relatively  perfect  Amer- 
ican Military  Establishment. 

How  many  in  the  US.  Armed  Forces  are 
here — and  what  do  they  do? 

The  1954  Geneva  agreement  for  peace  In 
Indochina  limited  our  military  assistance 
operation  in  South  Vietnam  to  685.  We  did 
not  sign  these  accords  but  agreed  to  abide 
by  them. 

That  there  are  only  685  Americans  in  the 
country  here  today  is  tommyrot,  and  every- 
one knows  It.  Our  number  has  grown 
steadily  since  last  fall  and  Is  now  probably 
about  7,000. 


As  long  as  the  US  Government  does  not 
formally  admit  this,  even  the  International 
Control  Commission  of  India,  Poland,  and 
Canada  does  not  make  much  of  a  fuss  about 
It. 

This  l£  because  the  Commission  also  knows 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  have  drastically 
violated  their  agreements  by  sending  men 
and  arms  into  the  south  And  blind  India 
Itself  knows  which  side  is  using  terrorism 
and  assassination. 

Most  of  the  7,000  are  really  training  and 
advising.  In  many  instances,  the  train- 
ing and  advising  duties  ol  an  individual 
Army  captain  bring  him  Into  contact  with 
the  Viet  Cong. 

In  such  cases,  he  can  hide  behind  a  bush. 
run,  throw  himself  into  a  stream,  stand 
openmouthed  and  tipnght — or  retiu-nlng  the 
fire.     What  would  you  do? 

There  are  also  operations  in  which  U.S. 
forces  are  far  more  concerned  in  actual  mili- 
tary maneuvers  than  in  training  One  exam- 
ple: our  helicopter  activity. 

The  Army  has  three  helicopter  outfiu  In 
Vietnam  and  the  Marines  one.  with  a  total 
of  some  80  choppers  Major  mission  of 
these  aircraft  is  to  haul  South  Vietnamese 
troops  after  the  enemy 

South  Vietnamese  fledgling  pilots  may  go 
along  sometimes  to  learn  how  it  is  done, 
but  there  are  easier  ways  of  training  hell- 
copter  pilots  than  dropping  a  dozen  soldiers 
Into  the  midst  of  a  band  of  Viet  Cong 

Formal  diplomatic  assurances  that  these 
are  merely  training  missions  are  probably 
necessary,  but  there  Is  no  need  to  kid  the 
American  people  about  facts  known  to  the 
entire  world. 

Where  are  the  rest  of  the  Americans?  A 
few  examples: 

At  31  training  camps  scattered  around  the 
country.  An  American  captain  and  two 
sergeants  are  at  each  camp — organizing,  set- 
ting up  rifle  ranges,  giving  hand  grenade 
Instruction,  spending  money. 

Training  rlfie  companies  in  the  regular 
Vietnamese  Army.  Ten  officers  and  10  en- 
listed men  are  the  core  of  a  program  to  train 
372  rifle  companies 

Advising  the  regular  army,  from  the  top 
down  to  battalion  level. 

At  the  latter  level,  a  captain  and  two 
sergeants  are  living  and  working  with  the 
troops  at  hazardous  places  In  remote  areas. 
They  show  up  every  10  or  15  days  for  a 
shower  and  a  real  meal. 

Operating  with  the  province  chief,  a  chap 
who  doubles  as  governor  and  military  sec- 
tor commander.  Grave  command  problems 
have  arisen  at  this  echelon.  We  now  send 
in  a  major  and  four  or  five  men  to  think 
and  plan  with  the  chief,  to  help  program 
activities  of  the  civil  guard  and  the  self- 
defense  corps,  to  assist  In  gathering  and 
transmitting  intelligence. 

Collecting  statistics  on  raids  and  casual- 
ties in  an  effort  to  reduce  even  this  guer- 
rilla and  counterguerrilla  operation  to  a 
point  where  a  scientific  and  systematic  ap- 
praisal may  be  made  of  where  we  are  and 
where  we  are  going.  Another  story  will  be 
devoted  to  this  data  collection  effort,  so 
tjrplcal  of  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S  Mc- 
Namara, 

Seven  thousand  men  can  obviously  fan  out 
as  685  could  not  It  was  not  until  March 
that  Americans  were  down  to  battalion  level. 
It  was  even  later  that  they  Joined  the 
I»rovlnce  chiefs. 

The  entire  U.S.  effort  In  Vietnam,  on  the 
present  scale,  Is  a  new  effort  Old  pro- 
grams are  150  days  old.  New  ones  are  Just 
beginning.  Perfection-seeking  critics  would 
do  well  to  remember  this  if  they  are  not  to 
mislead  the  people. 

What  are  the  major  frustrations? 
"We   must   get   them   to   train      We   must 
get  them  to  execute  the  plans  we  have  helped 
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them  make.  We  have  to  keep  on  persuad- 
ing, we  have  to  kick  them  in  the  butt  to 
keep  them  movln? 

"They  know  hew  to  get  their  security  out 
so  they  don  t  get  ambushed— but  often  they 
won't  do  It.  Thi-y  forget,  or  they  think  it 
unnecessary.  We  must  get  them  to  use  what 
they  know 

"The  seven  divisions  Jia\e  been  op>eratlng 
for  2  years  and  i  ave  had  no  time  to  train. 
We  must  see  tiiat  they  train  They  want  to 
rest  when  they  cnme  in.  We  must  see  that 
they  shoot.  Thcv  must  shfxjt,  they  must 
train  " 

These  words  a  "e  from  an  officer  who  Is 
f)OUrlng  his  heart  and  soul  Into  his  Job.  He 
has  seen  enough  of  the  Vietnamese  t.T  know 
that  his   Is  not  ai   impossible   Uisk 

To  be  discouraged  because  you  are  working 
with  hopeless  !X'<  pie  in  a  bl.ick  discourage- 
ment that  is  foreljn  to  this  operation.  This 
Is  angry  and  sympathetic  frustration  dls- 
pl;iyed  by  men  who  know  the  troops  they  are 
training  are  mentally  and  physicaUy  up  to 
the  tfisk 

But  the  human  operations  of  those  troops, 
and  of  their  leaders,  are  still  humanly  Im- 
perfect, 

Not  so  Imperfect,  however,  as  90  days  ago 


(From    the    Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain    Dealer 

Aug     15,   19621 

DnxNSiVE  Hami  rr  Key  to  Vnrr  War 

(By  Phil  O    Goulding) 

Saigon  —No  one  knows  whether  the  war 
here  will  be  won.  but  nearly  everyone  be- 
lieves that  It  cannot  be  won  without  the 
strategic  hamlet 

People-protecting  projects  are  developing 
In  variety  under  other  similar  names — com- 
bat hamlet,  fortified  village  relocation  cen- 
ter. Some  are  voluntary  programs,  and  some 
demand  moving  isolated  families  against 
their  will 

All  have  the  same  objective:  defending 
rural  Vietnamese  from  the  Communist  guer- 
rilla. 

And  all  ha\e  the  same  military  base:  a 
moat,  a  barbed  wire,  or  stake  fence  to  pro- 
tect the  homes:  daywork  in  the  fields  out- 
side the  protected  area;  nighttime  ,Kecurlty 
behind  the  wall;  patrols  by  armed  men; 
sentries. 

TVo  thousand  such  strategic  hamlets  have 
been  completed  Two  thousand  more  will 
be  ready  by  years  end. 

An  Amerlcnn  f\en  m  sparsely  settled  West- 
ern States,  needs  his  Imagination  to  picture 
Vietnam    and   the   need   for   surli   protection 

This  Is  a  rural  country  TTie  labor  force 
is  5  million — and   4  million   are   farmers. 

Saigon  Is  the  size  of  Philadelphia,  two  of 
the  three  next  biggest  cities  are  smaller  than 
Canton,  Ohio  and  the  third  is  the  !>opula- 
tlon  of  Cuyahoga  Falls 

Plying  over  the  mountain-Jungle  north  or 
the  delta  south,  one  sees  no  links  connect- 
ing one  hamlet  with  another — not  by  road 
or  telephone  or  powerllne 

In  such  an  arena,  what  is  the  pattern  of 
the  Viet  Cong? 

The  guerrillas  may  sweep  into  a  village, 
kill  an  official  who  speaks  against  them,  ter- 
rorize the  people  Impress  some  young  men 
as  supply  bearers,  decapitate  another  dis- 
senter and  withdraw. 

Or  they  may  come  in  peacefully,  work  In 
water  to  their  knees  to  help  harvest  a  rice 
crop,  give  first  aid,  {)ay  an  excessive  price 
for  produce,  condemn  the  Diem  govern- 
ment, promise  roads  from  this  village  to 
the  next,  and   depart   In  friendship. 

Sometimes  there  Is  a  combination — first 
the  stick,  then  the  carrot  Why  could  your 
Government  not  protect  you  when  we  were 
here  last?  Who  will  defend  you  from  the 
bandits''  Why  Is  there  no  school  for  your 
children?  Do  you  mean  you  have  never  seen 
your  district  official? 


Any  eighth  grader  can  conclude  that  the 
villagers  of  Vietnam  need  security  most  of 
all-  security  against  the  slashing  knife  of 
the  Viet  Cong  and  against  the  slashing 
tongues  That  some  of  the  Viet  Cong  charges 
are  true  makes  protection  all  the  more  es- 
sentia!, until  the  Government  has  time  to 
demonstrate  that  they  are  no  longer  true. 

The  war  will  not  be  won  by  idealists  who 
believe  that  the  ignorant  villagers  can  be 
exposed  to  Communist  propaganda  indefi- 
nitely and  still  remain  faithful  to  a  Saigon 
government  of  which   they   are   unaware 

Strategic  hamlets  .are  not  a  new  idea 

In  Malaya,  where  5.500  Communist  guer- 
rillas, thugs  and  criminals  battled  40.000 
regular  troops,  60.000  police,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  million  home  guards,  they  were  called 
■  new  villages  " 

If  the  peasants  no  longer  help  the  guer- 
rillas, either  by  choice  or  by  force,  then  the 
Viet  Cong  must  be  forced  Into  the  open  for 
foc>d  and  supplies  With  improved  com- 
munications and  transportation.  Govern- 
ment forces  should  be  able  to  destroy  them. 

There  are  2,500  villages  and  some  15,000 
hamlets  In  Vietnam  Some  of  the  larger 
villages,  of  5,000  or  more  persons,  consist 
of  several   hamlets. 

We  are  providing  2,000  radios  for  the  vil- 
lages. Tills  is  a  beginning  Hamlets  need 
them,  t<X).  Better  communications  are 
essential. 

The  following  news  Item  from  the  English - 
language  Times  of  Vietnam  Indicates  how 
the  hamlets  are  mushrooming  and  the  im- 
portance being  placed  on  them  : 

"The  deputy  chief  of  Gla  Dlnh  Province 
yesterday  opened  three  new  strategic  ham- 
lets at  Phu  Huu.  Llnh  Xuan  Thon,  and 
Phuoc  Long  Villages    Thu  Due  District 

"Bltih  Thai  hamlet  at  Phuoc  Long,  the 
largest  of  the  tiiree,  covers  a  120-square- 
kilometer  area  and  has  218  hovises. 

"The  deputy  chief  also  presented  awards 
to  37  cadres  and  local  residents  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  hamlet  build- 
ing program.  Later  he  toured  the  defense 
sy-tem  ?.X  Binh  Thai 

"The  three  new  strategic  hamlets  bring  to 
69  the  total  number  completed  so  far  in  Gla 
Dlnh  Province  Construction  work  on  78 
others  is  now  ur.derway  " 

Gia  Dlnh  is  the  province  In  which  Saigon 
Is  located  Ambushes,  raids,  and  fighting 
take  place  a  dozen  miles  outside  the  city. 
This  war  Is  nationwide;  it  is  not  restricted 
to  particular  areas 

Another  routine  item  on  an  inside  page  of 
the  Times  of  Vietnam  offers  a  typical  de- 
scription of  the  kind  of  conflict  being 
fought : 

"Local  forces  In  Hal  Long  District  Binh 
Thuan  Province,  fought  off  a  band  of  Viet 
Cong  raiders  last  Thursday  night  who  were 
besieging  Thlen  Khanh  strategic  hamlet. 

The  enemy  lost  31  men  and  1  light 
machinegun.  Two  ol  the  dead  were  left 
on    the  scene   and   the   rest   carried    away, 

"Aided  by  a  regular  army  unit  and  local 
glial  dsmen  who  rushed  to  the  hamlet's 
rescue,  the  village's  armed  defenders  sur- 
roanded  the  enemy  a  they  were  burning 
and  ransacking  the  hamlet 

"The  Viet  Cong  fought  a  despera'e  battle 
before  retreating  Into  a  nearby  forest. 
Their  number  was  unknown. 

"The  local  forces,  who  reported  no  casual- 
ties, also  freed  a  number  of  local  officials  and 
Individuals  who  liad  been  forced  to  co- 
operate with  tlie  guerrillas 

"The    villagers    later    held    a    meeting    to 

celebrate    their   victory   over   the   terrorist.s  " 

American    officials    here    list    these    three 

major    objectives    of    the    strategic    hamlet 

program  ■ 

1  To  enable  the  villagers  to  get  organized 
and  develop  a  community  spirit,  secure  from 
the  Viet  Cong. 


2.  To  deny  intelligence  to  the  Viet  Cong. 

3  To  deny  logistics  support,  food,  and 
equipment  tc  the  enemy, 

"This  Is  the  beginning  of  the  drive  to  sep- 
erate  the  people  from  the  Viet  Cong,"  said 
one  officer.  "It  Is  an  organization  of  the 
women,  an  organization  of  the  people  Into 
family  groups,  an  establishment  of  the  buddy 
system. 

"We  hope  this  program  will  force  the  Viet 
Cong  to  abandon  small  raids  as  unprofitable 
and  come  in  In  force  to  attack  ' 

In  areas  either  dominated  by  the  Viet 
Cong  or  sympathetic  to  the  Communists,  the 
people  are  given  no  choice  at  sunset  Ther 
are  herded  into  the  hamlets. 

The   program   is  not  proceeding   perfectly 

Americans  would  much  prefer  to  see 
priority  rules  established.  They  would 
rather  that  each  project  were  completed  to 
proper  standiirds  before  others   were  begun. 

"Everyone  is  building  a  hamlet,"  said  one 
official.  "The  enthusiasm  is  great,  but  we 
do  face  dangers  by  this  lilt  or  ml.*  approach 
If  the  village  Improperly  protected  suffers 
from  a  raid,  other  villages  may  lose  faifn  In 
the  entire  program, 

"But  the  pacing  is  out  of  our  hands  We 
are   not   running  this  Government,' 

I  From    the   Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain    Dealer. 
Aug    16,   1962) 

Riddle  in  Asia — Story  of  a   PRO\TNcrE,  Tale 
OF  Hope  in  Viet 

( By  Phil  G  Goulding) 

Phu  Yen  Province,  Vietnam — A  short 
windswept  airstrip  is  guarded  by  three 
scowling  peasants.    They  share  <  ne  rifle. 

You  recall  what  the  American  Army  Chief 
of  Staff  was  told  on  a  visit  to  Sou:h  Vietnam. 

"If  they  shoot,  they  are  Viei  Cong  If 
they  Siilute.  they  aren't." 

There  Is  no  other  way  to  tell— except,  as 
seme  Vietnamese  say.  by  opening  :.heir  hearts. 

These  three  neither  shot  nor  sf.luted  as  we 
stepped  from  an  Army  Caribou  aircraft. 
They  stared,  until  three  Jeeps  a;)peared  out 
of  the  dust. 

We  are  a  couple  of  hundred  mi.es  from  the 
tall  modern  buildings  of  Saigon. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  Province  con- 
trolled by  the  Communists  Tliey  dominate 
all  but  15  percent  of  it. 

The  story  told  here  is  the  most  optimistic 
story  of  the  guerrilla  war  In  this  nation.  It 
Is  a  story  suggesting  final  victory — some  year 
to  come — If  the  politicians  and  diplomats  In 
Saigon  and  Laos  and  Washmgum  do  their 
share. 

It  Is  a  story  which  can  be  belie\ed,  for  It 
comes  directly  from  the  fighting  man  on 
the  fighting  level.  One  may  be  less  skeptical 
than  he  is  of  briefings  in  air-conditioned 
Saigon  offices. 

Six  districts  make  up  tlie  Province  of  Phu 
Yen.  The  population  is  346.000  Twenty- 
three  thousand  are  mountain  pe  )pie — mon- 
tagnards — who  generally  live  in  the  isolated 
areas  of  plateaus.     The  rest  are  Vietnamese. 

The  Province  of  Phu  Yen  will  be  saved 
from  communism,  unless  all  indices  are 
wrong. 

And  the  man  doing  the  most  to  save  It 
Is  a  young  American  major.  He  has  been 
here  in  the  upcountry  5  months.  His  job: 
to  work  With  the  Province  chief  In  all  ways, 
particularly  In  establishing  strategic  ham- 
lets. 

When  he  arrived,  he  thought  the  task 
hopeless.  He  and  the  chief  patrolled  the 
Province  from  one  end  to  the  other  almost 
without  assistance,  racing  from  one  report 
of  Viet  Cong  activity  to  another. 

Tlie  city  of  Tuy  Hoa  was  a  ghost  village. 
Streets  were  empty,  day  and  night.  People 
were  huddled  in  their  mud,  plain,  thntched- 
roof  huts.  The  few  more  substantial  liomes, 
with  real  doors  and  windows  were  equally 
deserted    looking. 
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All  the  Inhabitants  were  here,  but  all  were 
terrified  of  the  Viet  Cong.     Persona  aroused 

by  the  major  and  his  men  were  worried,  sul- 
len, and  frightened. 

Work  on  strategic  hamlets  began  May  8. 

The  EChedule  called  for  construction  of  84 
by  June  8.    Ninety-two  were  ready  by  then. 

The  next  phase  ended  August  8.  One 
hundred  and  forty-six  were  demanded  by 
the  plan.  One  hundred  and  fifty-six  had 
been  buiit 

The  majority  of  the  women  and  children 
nuw  can  sleep  safely  at  night.  By  the  end  of 
the  year,  there  should  be  273  fortified  ham- 
lets     There  will  be. 

Some  3.000  persons,  or  600  to  700  families. 
are  ui  each  hamlet,  surrounded  by  fencing, 
by  barbed  wire,  by  systematic  patrols.  Rice 
paddies  are  nearby.  The  people  work  in  the 
fields  owned  by  absentee  landlords  by  day, 
withdraw  to  the  hamlets  at  night. 

Each  hamlet  is  organized  within  itself,  in 
units  of  SIX  to  eight  families.  One  man  is 
chosen  leader  and  sponsor  of  a  family  group- 
ing. He  takes  the  census  of  his  families. 
and  he  lines  up  all  members  for  photographs. 

This  is  to  check  defections  to  the  Viet 
Cong — or  unreported  kidnaping  by  the  Viet 
Cong.  The  district  chief  or  hamlet  council 
comes  into  the  hut,  studies  the  picture  on 
the  wall,  and  checks  to  see  whether  anyone 
Is  missing. 

The  major  continues  with  his  statistics. 
lie  needs  no  notes.  One  feels  that  he  really 
doesn't  have  time  or  Interest  in  the  rest  of 
the  world  today  His  Interest  Is  Phu  Yen 
Province,  South  Vietnam., 

All  of  the  first  84  hamlets  have  medical 
kits  and  trained  mecUral  persrnnel.  But 
there  Is  only  one  d'K-tor  for  the  Prf.ivtnce. 

This  was  one  of  the  four  most  Com- 
munist-controlled Provinces  In   the  country. 


away  at  the  first  chance  and  returned  to  his 
village  here.    His  hands  are  still  useless. 


But    It 


had    several    advantageous   fea- 


tures f  r  a  government  operation — a  sea- 
coast  along  the  eastern  border  as  a  barrier 
to  Infiltrating  Viet  Cong,  a  large  coast. U 
population,  pler.ty  of  fish  to  eat.  and  a  rail 
line. 

Tl.e  only  mainline  in  V;>,*.:-.am  follows  the 
coastal  plain.  Total  of  trackage  in  all  of 
the    nation    Is    only    856    miles. 

Three  "relocation  centers"  are  belne;  con- 
structed here,  with  road.s  extended  from 
them  to  the  coast.  These  are  for  persons 
whose  homes  are  too  isolated  to  fit  Into  any 
sins;le    •'natural"   strategic    hamlet. 

Twelve  thousand  Viets  and  montagnards 
will  be  moved  into  the  centers, 

"I'm  not  siu-e  we  can  accomplisli  this  part 
of  the  Job  with  voluntary  relocation  up 
here."  said  the  major.  "We'll  try  My  own 
personal  feelmt^  is  that  Involuntary  reloca- 
tion is  not  the  lomz-rar.^'e  answer,  but  it  may 
be  necessary  rieht  now" 

He  gave  a  firsthand  account  of  how  the 
Viet  Cong  practice  double  blackmail  on  the 
unprotected. 

"They  come  into  a  village  and  demand 
ammunition  carriers,"  he  explained.  Their 
approach  is  simple' 

"  'Y'.'U  C'lme  with  me  or  we'll  kill  yo'ar 
mother   and   father.' 

"S.j  they  take  him  away  and  put  him  to 
work.  -A  few  days,  later  they  return  to  t.uk 
to   hl.s    par   :.:.'; 

"  'Give  us  food,  give  us  rice."  they  say.  'i>r 
we  will  kill  vour  son  as  soon  as  we  get  back 
to  the  hin=.' 

"It  has  worked" 

It  has  worked  throughout  South  Viet- 
nam, But  It  Is  working  no  longer  here  In 
Phu  Yen   Province, 

Few  of  the  'Vietnamese  spirited  away  from 
this  area  have  become  real  Viet  Cong  sym- 
pathizers, the  men  here  say.  Some  work 
with  neutral  spirits  for  the  Commitnists; 
some  -work  because  they  see  no  alternative; 
some  work  until  they  can  escape. 

One  man  refused  to  perform  and  was  kept 
with   his   hands    tied   for   3    weeks.      He    got 


[Prom  the   Cleveland    (Ohloi    Plain   E)ealer, 

Aug.  17.  1962] 

Riddle  in  Ast.\ — Part-Ttmf  Rebels 

COMPLir.\TE   Viet  W.\r 

(By  Phil  G.  Gouldlng) 
Phi:  Yen  Province,  South  Vietnam. — The 
Jeep  waited   fur   a  Toonerviile   train  to  pass 
over  a  one-lane  bridge. 

Bridges  are  rare  In  'Vietnam  and  one 
serves  all  traffic— tr.an.  pedestrian,  cart, 
motor    vehicle. 

Not  that  there  is  much  to  serve.  The 
motor  cars  within  unknown  miles  belong  to 
the  army  Water  buffalo  or  tiny  shetland- 
like ponies  pull  the  native  carts. 

The  American  soldier  driving  the  Jeep 
along  one  of  the  few  roads  pointed  to  moun- 
tains beyond  the  coastal  plain. 

Six  hundred  hard-core,  professional  Viet 
Cong  rebels  were  estimated  to  be  hidden 
there. 

Another  3.500  guerrillas  were  working  with 
them. 

Soldiering  is  the  full-time  Job  of  the  hard 
core  Reds.  They  are  well  disciplined.  Two- 
t  turds  of  their  training  schedule  Is  military; 
one-third  political. 

Some  have  come  from  North  Vietnam  In 
units.  Some  infiltrate  as  Individuals. 
Nearly  all  have  been  trained  in  the  north. 
although  many  are  natives  of  South  Viet- 
nam, 

The  guerrillas  they  have  collected  from 
Phu  Yen  Province  are  of  two  kinds: 

One  receives  no  pay,  works  by  day  as  fish- 
erman or  farmer  and  is  available  for  assign- 
ments at  night.  The  Viet  Cong  likes  to  have 
5  to  10  of  this  type  In  each  village. 

At  the  district  level  are  half-time,  half- 
paid  Irregular  forces,  who  work  part  of  the 
day.  They  are  better  trained  and  better 
armed   than  the  village   guerrillas. 

When  we  arrived  back  at  headquarters,  the 
American  major  advising  the  Province  chief 
here  explained  that  he  needs  regular  Viet- 
namese army  urUts  to  deal  with  the  enemy 
In  this  Viet  Cong-controlled  area. 

He  h.-'.s  the  47th  infantry  with  attached 
f.nits — some  3,000  men.  He  does  not,  of 
course,  command  it.    He  advises. 

Here,  too,  are  3,200  self-defense-corps 
forces  and  13  companies  of  civil  guard.  An- 
other 5  civil  guard  companies  and  28  platoons 
of  self-defense  personnel  are  being  trained. 

The  objective  is  to  complete  273  strategic 
hamlets  and  3  relocation  centers,  to  com- 
plete the  training  of  the  local  militia — and  to 
release  all  of  the  regular  army  troops  for 
offensive  action  wherever  In  the  nation  they 
may  be  required. 

However  much  the  defense  Is  needed  to 
prevent  the  Viet  Cong  from  winning,  the 
Government  will  never  win  without  an 
offense   as  well. 

Offensive  operations.  It  was  explained  here, 
will  not  reach  their  greatest  effectiveness 
across  the  country  until  the  regular  army  is 
freed  to  pursue  the  enemy.  But  this  does 
not  mean  that  the  major  and  the  Vietnamese 
he  advises  are  sitting  back. 

In  a  recent  action  here,  they  captured  4 
power  junks,  destroyed  100  fishing  boats, 
killed  7  Viet  Cong,  wounded  8  and  captured 
142. 

Among  the  prisoners  was  the  Viet  Cong 
district  chief.  He  is  a  native  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  has  been  a  Communist  15  years. 

One  of  the  |K>wer  junks  was  definitely 
identified  as  North  Vietnamese.  Goverrunent 
forces  are  always  se;u-chlng  for  additional 
evidence  to  prove  the  large  part  being  played 
In  this  guerrilla  war  by  the  Communist-run 
nation  to  the  north. 

Since  the  strategic  hamlet  program  began 
here,  there  have  been  only  two  attacks  by 
the  Viet  Cong      Both  were  repelled  by  teen- 


age fighters  named  "republican  youth"— but 
called  "young  republicans  " 

While  little  was  said  about  the  young  re- 
publicans at  higher  headquarters  in  Saigon, 
Americans  here  In  the  field  believe  that 
these  youths  may  play  a  major  part  In  the 
winning  of  this  war. 

They  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the 
home  guard  and  the  self-defense  corps  can 
also  concentrate  on  offensive  sweeps  within 
the  Province,  leaving  the  young  republicans 
home  to  watch  over  the  villages  and  ham- 
lets. 

Training  programs  for  the  youngsters  are 
just  beginning.  Some  65  are  In  each  ham- 
let, armed  now  only  with  crossbows,  stakes, 
and  sabers.  As  they  go  through  the  self- 
defense  corps  training  course,  they  will  be 
given  weapons — carbines,  Springfield  rifles, 
or  shotg\ins. 

The  present  plan  Is  one  weapon  for  each 
tlu^ee  youths,  but  the  major  Is  appealing  to 
higher  headquarters  for  more  rlfies.  One 
concern,  of  course.  Is  losing  weapons  to  the 
Viet  Cong. 

"Most  of  the  self-defense  corps  people  are 
now  too  static,"  said  the  major.  "We  have 
to  hammer  to  get  them  to  patrol.  If  we  can 
only  get  a  constant  series  of  patrols  moving, 
the  Viet  Cong  cannot  possibly  exist. 

"They  must  be  flushed  out,  constantly 
harassed  so  they  cant  stop,  cant  regroup, 
can't  organize,  cant  rest,  cant  sleep. 

"Then  for  them  It  becomes  a  matter  of 
survival." 

Americans  here  are  far  from  discouraged 
The  sullen  and  hostile  Vletna.Tiese  of  last 
spring  are  now  smiling  and  helpful.  The 
"ghost  town"  appearances  of  the  villages 
and  hamlets  are  gone. 

Most  of  the  natives  smile  and  wave  as  we 
speed  along  the  dirt  road,  tlirough  hamlets 
and  villages. 

"Until  a  few  weeks  ago,"  said  one  soldier. 
"I  thought  we  would  fall.  But  now  the  local 
people  are  beginning  to  respond.  Tlie  Prov- 
ince chief  Is  friendly.  He  is  the  first  offlclal 
of  the  Government  ever  to  have  reached  this 
village. 

"We  recently  had  a  free  election  In  these 
hamlets.    They  have  never  had  one  before 

"It  will  take  yettrs,  but  this  job  can  be 
done." 

With  supplies  and  with  psychological  war- 
fare, the  American-advised  Vietnamese  lead- 
ers here  are  also  beginning  to  build  up  some 
relationship  between  the  people  and  the 
Central  Government. 

Leaflets  describing  Goverrunent  activities 
and  plans  for  the  local  people  are  printed 
and  distributed.  Each  is  marked  with  a 
"lucky  scorecard  number."  After  several 
days,  to  assure  that  the  people  have  kept 
the  leaflets  around  the  house,  drawings  are 
held,  with  pots  and  pans  for  the  winners. 

Another  approach  Is  to  seek  public  confes- 
sions from  men  who  have  been  with  the 
Viet  Cong. 

Defectors  who  have  returned  to  the  ham- 
lets are  given  a  big  sales  pitch  to  tell  their 
stories  in  public  square. 

They  spell  out  their  own  crimes,  describe 
the  torture  and  murder  committed  by  their 
former  Viet  Cong  buddies,  repent  for  all  to 
hear — and  praise  the  government  of  Presi- 
dent Diem. 

One  American  said  that  the  big  break- 
through yet  to  come  was  to  get  the  average 
family  to  tell  what  It  knows.  Even  the 
men  and  women  now  cooperating  refuse  to 
Inform. 

Yet  better  Intelligence  Is  a  must.  Recon- 
naissance planes  are  of  little  value  In  the 
Jungle. 

"The  people  have  all  the  Information," 
he  said.  "They  know  everything  we  need  to 
know  about  the  Viet  Cong  in  this  Province. 
But  they  are  reluctant  to  tell  us — maybe  too 
timid  to  tell  us. 

"■When  we  begin  to  get  Intelligence  from 
them,  we'll  know  we   have  it  made.     Until 
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then,    I    won't    be    quite    sure — despite    tlie 
differences  between  now  and  May   " 

[From    the    Cleveland    (Ohioi     Plain    Dealer. 
Aug     18  1962  j 

Riddle   in    Asia— Copter   Successes   Disturb 

Virr  Cong 

(By  Phil  G   Gouldlng) 

Soc-  Tranc   Vietnam  —From  a  fighter  strip 
built  by  the  Japanese  20  years  ago.  the  U  S, 
Marines    are    carrying    the    guerrilla    war    to 
the  Viet  Cong. 

A  squadron  of  24  helicopters  arrived  here 
nearly  4  months  ago.  It  has  run  more  than 
50  major  troop  lift  operations. 

While  the  personnel  will  rotate,  there  is 
e\idence  of  permanence  to  this  base — which 
Is  only  a  mile  or  two  from  Communist-bent 
Soc  Trang 

Marines  are  living  in  tents,  but  workmen 
are  laying  bricks  for  more  substantial  quar- 
ters. Water  comes  by  hose  from  a  pond 
nearby,  but  a  well   Is  being  dug, 

A  few  cream-colored  buildings  are  left  over 
from  the  Japanese  of  World  War  II,  Near 
them  Is  a  post  office,  a  PX,  a  hot  shower 

It  is  something  like  l>elng  on  an  island 
This  is  ilie  tieari  of  the  delta  country,  which 
Is  the  south  of  Vietnam.  Most  of  the  land 
between  here  and  Saigon,  a  2-hour  flight 
to  the  north.  Is  rlceland.  and  all  of  the  rice- 
land  is  under  a  foot  of  water. 

The  water  veneer  atop  the  land  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  helicopters  are  so  Impor- 
tant for  the  pursuit  of  the  Viet  Cong, 
Mountains  and  jungle  In  the  north  are  an- 
other. So  are  shortages  of  roads  throughout 
the  nation. 

"This  time  of  year.  '  said  a  Marine  chopper 
pilot,  "you  never  ask  If  it  is  going  to  rain, 
but  only  when," 

Neither  rain  nor  darkness  halts  the  troop 
lift  activity  This  Is  an  all-weather  opera- 
tion. Radar  antennas  for  the  ground  con- 
trol approach  system  are  mounted  a  lew- 
feet    from   a    complacent    water   buffalo. 

When  the  marine*  c£ime  In,  their  assign- 
ment was  to  support  one  Vietnamese  divi- 
sion But  there  are  not  nearly  enough  heli- 
copters for  everyone,  and  they  have  been 
responding  to  requests  from  two  others  as 
well. 

They  can  only  do  so  by  tireless  effort  and 
by  top  aircraft  availability  Twenty-three  of 
the  twenty-four  choppers  in  the  squadron 
were  on  the  last  lift  Twenty  are  always  In 
commission. 

With  the  helicopter  as  cranky  as  It  Is. 
these  are  Impressive  figures. 

An  officer  ran  over  the  details  of  the  last 
raid. 

Sixteen  aircraft  took  off  at  night,  reached 
a  loading  site  15  minutes  later  and  left,  with 
12  Vietnamese  troops  aboard  each,  in  an- 
other 15  minutes 

The  moon  was  bright.  From  Its  light,  the 
pilots  stayed  oriented  Positions  were 
checked  by  known  canal   networks 

"It  Is  possible  to  operate  under  these 
nighttime  conditions,"  said  the  marine, 
"but    things    have   to   be   going   for   you." 

It  was  darker  at  the  designated  landing 
fxilnt  and  the  pilots  could  not  see  the  ground 
clearly.  But  four  choppers  landed,  then 
four  more,  then  eight.  The  squeeze  failed 
and  the  Viet  Cong  slipped  away. 

As  each  plane  unloaded,  It  swept  back  for 
more  troops.  Fourteen  Army  helicopters 
joined  In  the  second  lift.  More  than  100 
uniformed  Viet  Cong  were  spotted  from  the 
air. 

Slngle-engined,  propeller-driven  T-28'8, 
piloted  by  Vietnamese,  arrived  to  strafe. 
Other  planes  kept  the  Communists  under  ob- 
servation, watching  them  head  for  the  Cam- 
bodian border. 

Reserves  were  then  put  in  at  a  main  trail 
crossing — and  this  time  the  Viet  Cong  were 
trapped.     Results  of  the  operation:   134  Viet 


Cong  killed,  18  wounded  some  arm.s  cap- 
tured 

"They  have  learned  a  lot  m  the  time  we 
have  been  here,"  said  the  marine  of  the 
Vietnamese  forces.  "They  are  willing  to  use 
us  and  willing  to  engage  the  enemy  h:,6. 
they  are  n.'W   using  us  effectively 

"We  operate  with  the  civil  guard  and  the 
self-defense  corps  as  well  as  the  re^rular 
army  The  first  two  are  not  quite  as  effec- 
tive, but  there  l.!*  a  gradual  upgrading  all 
the  way  through  " 

American  helicopter  successes  are  di.siurb- 
Ing  the  Viet  Cong,  according  to  mieiiigence 
reptirt*  There  is  evidence  that  the  Com- 
munists .are  beginning  to  dig  trenches  on 
both  ,';ides  of  open  area«  in  which  they  are 
operating -su  that  they  can  catch  the  chop- 
pers m  a  crossfire 

TTiey  arc  also  said  to  be  using  controlled 
salvos  of  gunfire  for  the  first  time  An- 
other intelligence  report  described  blackened 
bamboo  poles  being  planted  m  open  areas 
to  destroy  the  rotor  blades 

Back  in  Saigon  rumors  are  that  the  A.rmy 
has  requested  permission  to  arm  helicopters 
with  mounted  machineguns  in  order  to  re- 
turn ground  fire 

If  such  authority  is  granted  from  Wash- 
ington, the  marines  here  will  also  be  so 
armed.  No  such  weapons  are  m  Uie  chop- 
f>erR  now.  although  sidearms  are  worn  and 
three  small  submachlneguns  are  t<:>.s.sed  In- 
side before  takeoff. 

Helicopter  enthusiasts  here  believe  that 
the  'Vietnamese  would  profit  enormously  If 
there  were  one  US.  chopper  outfit  to  work 
witl;  each  of  the  seven  Government  regular 
army   divisions 

It  will  never  happen  America  has  nei- 
ther that  many  helicopters  nor  that  many 
pilots  available.  Pilots,  the  marines  say.  are 
particularly  scarce. 

But  it  is  likely  that  at  least  one  more 
Marine  squadron  or  Army  company  will  be 
brought  In.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  the 
mobility  provided  the  Vietnamese  forces  by 
these  aircraft  is  having  an  effect. 


[From    the   Cleveland    (Ohioi    Plain    Dealer, 
Aug,  19,   1962] 

RiDDLK  IN  Asia — In  Solth  Vittnam    Can  We 
"Win  With  Diem"? 

(By  Phil  G    Gouldlng) 

Saigon — Can  the  guerrilla  war  be  won  as 
long  as  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  is  President  of  South 
Vietnam? 

Definitely,  say  top-placed  Americans.  This 
is  a  man  of  great  honor,  courage  and  Intel- 
ligence. He  is  one  of  the  least  understood 
and  most  maligned  of  the  world's  leaders, 

"I  would  rather  have  Diem  on  my  side," 
declared  one  high-ranking  official,  "than  any 
government  head  in  all  of  Asia" 

But  this  Is  not  a  unanimous  view  Many 
who  have  lived  and  worked  here  Insist  that 
we  are  pouring  our  effort  into  a  sinking  ship. 

"Diem  will  never  gain  the  support  of  his 
people,"  they  assert,  "and  without  that  sup- 
port the  Government  can  never  defeat  the 
Viet  Cong."' 

It  is  obviously  one  of  the  most  Important 
questions  In  South  Vietnam  today — and 
perhaps  the  single  most  important. 

It  is  also  one  which  this  reporter  is  totally 
unqualified  to  answer.  Military  facts  and 
political  Impressions  can  be  collected  on  a 
quick  swing  around  half  of  the  world,  but 
only  an  idiot  would  attempt  to  form  a  per- 
sonal assessment  of  a  national  leader  in  so 
short  a  time. 

The  inquisitive  visitor  can,  however,  record 
the  opinions  of  both  sides. 

Among  the  criticisms: 

Diem  lacks  knowledge,  flexibility  and 
understanding  He  will  not  delegate  author- 
ity and  so  hamstrings  economic  and  military 
operations  None  beyond  his  personal  family 
and  a  small  circle  of  advisers  is  trusted. 


His  mf'irmati.in  on  what  goes  on  In  the 
country  is  pKX)r  Rarely  does  he  have  con- 
tact with   rural   areas 

He  is  wary  (if  the  United  States  he  may 
be  antl-Amencan  and  Is  definit<jy  not  pro- 
American,  he  fears  that  we  are  trying  to 
usurp  his  power  and  he  feels  that  no  one 
but  himself  has  the   answers 

Because  he  desires  p^iwer  lie  resists  our 
efforts  toward   reform. 

He  has  completely  failed  U:>  inspire  the 
;>eople  of  South  Vietnam  or  the  country's 
military.  Economic  developm.ent  by  local 
community  effort  Is  his  gosU.  because  he  is 
afraid  that  he  might  lose  F>ower  if  economic 
development  through  foreign  Investment  be- 
came too  strong. 

Some  of  the  anti-Diem  school  concede 
that  we  must  put  up  with  him  because 
there  is  no  alternative  Others  argue  that 
he  must  be  replaced  and  that  replacements 
are  available — although  they  do  not  say  how 
the  first  will  be  accomplished  or  who  the 
second  are. 

If  Diem  does  remain  m  power  his  critics 
say,  we  must  do  more  of  the  Job  ourselves. 
We  must  get  civilian  medical  teams,  agri- 
cultural experts  and  other  mobile  units  of  all 
descriptions  out  through  the  country.  We 
must  make  certain  that  Intelligence  gets  to 
Interested  units.  We  must  see  that  peasants 
are  not  sold  fertilizer  by  local  ofBcials  at 
black  market  prices. 

Again,  the  critics  do  not  spell  out  a  de- 
tailed program  for  thus  taking  over  a  sover- 
eign nation. 

Defenders  of  the  President  concede  some, 
but  by  no  means  all,  of  the  critical  charges 
They  make  these  points: 

He  has  a  program  and  it  makes  sense,  even 
though  he  may  not  be  moving  on  It  as 
quickly  as  we  would  here  at  home. 

His  principles  are  extremely  high.  There 
Is  no  demagoguery  about  him  He  is  honest, 
humble,  dedicated  and  a  tremendously  hard 
worker.  Never  has  he  been  known  to  break 
his  word. 

It  Is  true  that  he  does  not  delegate  au- 
thority— but  there  are  few  in  his  govern- 
ment worthy  of  handling  authority.  This 
unfortunate  characteristic  Is  not  so  much 
that  he  fears  the  power  of  others  as  that  he 
lacks  knowledge  of  how  to  run  a  large  or- 
ganization. 

When  he  does  grant  more  authority,  he 
Immediately  has  cause  to  regret  It — as  In 
the  case  of  the  recent  bombing  of  the  palace. 

Those  who  contend  that  he  never  gets  Into 
the  country  are  uninformed  He  makes  at 
least  one  trip  a  week,  often  two,  to  the 
provinces.  He  was  raised  In  a  village,  he 
knows  the  problems  of  villagers  and  he  has  a 
good  touch  with  a  small  audience  of  a  thou- 
sand or  so. 

But  he  shies  away  from  radio  and  news- 
papers— and  many  are  unaware  of  such  trips. 

■We  must  recognize  that  no  one  remakes 
a  man  in  his  sixties.  His  way  of  doing  things 
does  not  have  to  be  our  way.  He  is  moving 
m  the  right  directions,  he  is  a  dedicated  antl- 
Communlst.  he  is  extremely  sensitive  to 
criticism  in  America  and  the  one-sided  ne'ws 
stories  which  have  appeared  have  been  both 
unfair  and  damaging. 

Communists  are  out  to  get  him.  Many 
anti-Diem  rumors  are  launched  by  the  Reds. 
Stories  of  corruption  in  his  family  are 
started  by  the  Communists  and  picked  up 
by  many— but  no  proof  has  been  offered. 

One  often  hears,  for  example,  that  there 
are  30.000  political  prisoners  In  jail,  all  of 
them  there  because  they  are  anti-Diem.  The 
fact  Is  that  most  of  them  are  known  or  sus- 
pected Viet  Cong  rebels. 

He  abhors  capital  punishment.  Although 
there  have  been  two  attempted  coups  in  less 
than  2  years,  not  a  single  man  has  been 
executed.  This  alone  should  show  that  he  is 
not  the  "Oriental  monster."  that  some  would 
have  the  outside  world  believe. 
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village  oouncilmen  are  now  being  elected, 
not  appointed.  The  Governments  civic  ac- 
Uon  program  is  moving.  Diem  does  under- 
stand the  democratic  sys tern— far  better.  In 
fact,  than  most  of  his  countrymen. 

For  example,  when  the  recent  reeUictive 
"blue  laws"  were  passed,  some  members  of 
the  Vietnamese  Parliament  came  to  Ameri- 
cans to  ask  that  something  be  done  about 
them- 

"Did  you  vote  against  them?"  asked  U.S 
officials. 

■Oh  no,"  repUed  the  Vietnamese.  "We 
knew  the  laws  would  pass  and  we  would  have 
lost  face  had  w^e  opposed  them  and  been  de- 
feated." 

"Would  you  ha%-e  lost  your  Jobs,  or  been 
Imprisoned,  If  you  had  opposed  Diem?" 
••No.  no.  But  we  would  have  lost  prestige  ' 
If  Diem  has  not  been  as  liberal  and  demo- 
cratic as  we  had  hoped,  say  his  supporters, 
neither  has  he  been  as  abysmally  inefficient 
aa  his  critics  charge. 

Many  doubted  8  years  ago  that  this  new 
nation,  created  out  of  a  war  lost  to  the 
Ciommunlst  Ho  Chimin h  of  what  is  now 
North  Vietnam,  could  survive  12  months. 

Diem  formed  the  Government  in  July  1954, 
but  his  position  was  precarious  until  the 
United  States  went  all  out  from  him  In  June 
1955. 

In  refugee  resettlement,  public  housing, 
health  and  medicine,  and  education,  much 
progress  has  been  made  In  7  years.  Were 
It  not  for  the  Communists,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  South  Vietnam  under  Diem,  and 
with  U.S.  assistance,  would  be  prospering. 

Some  believe  that  the  country  is  ripe  f^r 
a  military  coup.  Some  sav  that  the  military 
are  among  the  most  dissatisfied  with  Dicm. 
for  a  number  of  reasons  ranging  from  po.r 
pay  to  political  meddling  :n  military  deL-i- 
slons. 

Some  believe  that  America  should  back 
such  a  coup.  There  Is  not  the  slightest 
smidgin  of  evidence  to  suggest  that  we  are 
prep.ired  t-j  do  any  such  thniir 

[From    the    Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain    Dealer, 

Aug,  20,  1962] 
Riddle  i^j    Asl\ — UNrrKD   St.«lTEs  Using   Com- 
puters   IN-    GtTERRIlL.A    W.\RF,fRE 

iBy  Phil  G    Goiilding) 

Saigon. — Defense  Secretary  Robert  S  Mc- 
Namara  is  probably  the  only  Government 
official  in  history  to  use  computer  methods 
to  help  light  a  guerrilla  war, 

Tne  management-minded  Pentagon  bcjss 
has  unleashed  a  small  army  of  statistics 
keepers  here  to  discover  how  well  American 
plans  are  working  in  South  Vietnam  and 
what  changes  should  be  ordered. 

Casualty  ratios,  for  exam.ple,  have  im- 
proved substantially  in  favor  of  Government 
forces  m  recent  week.5.  Some  have  seized  this 
as  an  indication  that  the  Vietnamese,  with 
American  assistance,  are  on  the  right  course. 

M;Xam.ira  was  also  encouraged  by  the  fig- 
ures— and  said  so  publicly.  But  he  wanted 
to  know  m  jre. 

What  provinces  showed  the  highest  cas- 
ualty rates?  Under  what  conditions?  How 
were  the  dead  killed  and  hew  were  the  In- 
jured wounded?  Were  more  or  fewer  Viet- 
namese patrols  being  sent  ouf^  How  many 
Viet  Cong  attacks  on  strategic  hamlets? 
Where  were  the  engagements?  How  m.any? 
In  what  numbers:"     Of  what  nature'' 

The  spectacular  shortstop  who  tries  for 
everything  probably  has  a  lower  flclding  av- 
erage than  the  bum  who  handles  only  the 
balls  hit  directly  at  him. 

Total  casualty  figures,  by  the  same  token, 
are  without  meaning  In  themselves. 

Such  operations  as  this  do  not  always 
endear  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  mili- 
tary. Some  field  commanders  {not  at  the 
highest  level)  said  frankly  and  privately 
thiU  they  would  like  to  go  back  to  the  good 
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old   days    when   Washington   permitted   the 
people  in  the  field  to  fight  the  war. 

One  officer  c^poeed  the  monthly  strategy 
meetings  presided  over  by  McNamara  and 
attended  by  top-eche! m  nuliUj-y  and  dlplo- 
maUc  figures.  Let  Washington  set  the  pol- 
icy, he  said,  and  let  us  alone. 

But  observers  could  find  little  except  tra- 
dition to  support  this  view.  McNamara's 
management  techniques,  at  least  In  the  data 
collection  area,  seem  to  make  sense.  It  Is 
imp3ssible  Ui  learn  from  the  outside  whether 
he  Is  also  "meddling"  too  much  on  the  in- 
side, as  the  one  general  sugge.-ted. 

The  State  Depart  mi  nt  reported  some  6 
weeks  ago  that  9.000  soldiers  had  been  killed 
in  South  Vietnam  this  year,  80  percent  of 
them  being  Communists.  An  unknown 
number  of  civilians,  perhaps  1,000  were 
murdered  In  1962, 

Most  of  the  ac-ions  are  small.  Typical 
reports  from  different  tactical  zones  tell  of 
2  "killed  and  3  wounded  in  one  operation;  6 
killed  r.nd  1  captured  in  another,  with  3 
MA-36  s  and  several  documents  seized;  36 
killed.  23  captured,  1  MA-36,  1  Mauser  rifle 
and  1  locally  made  submachluegun  taken  In 
a  third. 

In  assessing  such  figures  and  evaluating 
the  particular  military  operations  involved. 
great   detail  wiuld   appear  mandatory. 

For  this  is  an  unconventional  war,  fought 
with  unconventional  means.  It  Is  a  war 
fought  along  the  guidelines  of  the  master 
Chinese  Communist  guerrilla  fighter,  the 
founder  of  the  Red  Chinese  Army,  Mao  Tse- 

tUUK 

Brieflv.  the  Mao  principles  are  these: 

•  Strike  at  scattered  and  Isolated  enemies, 
and  later  strike  at  the  •  •  ♦  powerful  en- 
emies. 

"First  take  the  small  towns,  later  the  large. 

"We  take  the  annihilation  of  the  enemy's 
fighting  strength,  and  not  the  holding  of 
cities,  aj.  the  major  objective. 

"In  every  battle,  concentrate  absolutely 
superior  forces. 

"Fight  no  unprepared  engagements.  Fight 
no  engagements  In  which  there  Is  no  assur- 
ance of  victory. 

"Fear  no  sacrifice,  fatigue.  Train  to  fight 
successive  engagements  within  a  short  time. 

"StrUe  to  destroy  the  enemy  while  he  Is 
in  mov(?ment. 

"Take  only  cities  weakly  defended. 

"Do  not  let  the  enemy  have  breathing 
space." 

(From    the   Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain   Dealer, 

Aug.  21,  1962] 

Riddle  in-  Asi.\— Nexh-r.^l  Laos  Called 

Springboard  for  Reds 

(By  Phil  G.  Gouldlng) 

Saigon. — Vietnamese  Government  author- 
ities publicly  declare  that  the  United  States 
has  fallen  Into  a  Communist  trap  In  advo- 
cating neutrality  for  next-door  Laos. 

Most  American  officials  and  all  officials  of 
Asian  governments  Interviewed  this  side  of 
San  Francisco  also  believe  that  the  coalition 
conceU  ed  by  President  Kennedy  and  Averell 
Harriman  cannot  work. 

They  predict  that  Laos  will  be  dominated 
by  the  Reds  and  they  assert  that  the  only 
two  questions  are  these: 

How  soon  will  it  happen? 

What  will  be  the  Communist  strategy  on 
the  Lao-Vletnamese  border  when  it  does 
happen? 

Some  experts — If  there  are  any  experts  In 
this  Si.iuth  Vietnamese  war  which  Is  so  filled 
with  If's — Insist  that  this  nation  cannot  win 
a  war  against  Communist  guerrillas  if  the 
border  with  Laos  Is  wide  open. 

Thev  also  Insist  that  11  will  become  wide 
open  f  s  soon  as  the  Reds  have  gained  con- 
trol of  the  Lao  coalition. 

In  short,  they  are  nearly  without  hope. 


To  seal  off  the  often  unidentifiable  border 
with  troops  would  be  possible,  they  say,  but 
totally  Impractical- demanding  far  more 
forces  than  the  Vietnamese  have  or  than 
the  United  States  could  conceivably  make 
available. 

Pessimists  are  ready  to  concede  defeat  If 
the  Reds  dominate  the  Lao  coalition  and 
if  they  then  throw  open  the  border  for  In- 
filtration, reinforcement  and  resupply  of  the 
Viet  Cong. 

But  others  argue  that  America  would  and 
should  respond  to  such  events  with  drastic 
measures  of  its  own. 

Few,  If  any,  are  stlU  thinking  in  terms  of 
American  military  action  in  Laos.  It  is  too 
late  for  that.  We  would  no  longer  be  sup- 
porting a  loyal  government  army  {such  as  It 
was) ,  but  now  would  l>e  unfriendly  Invaders. 
Many  in  this  part  of  the  world  believe 
that  military  Intervention  In  Laos  would 
have  been  feasible  In  the  past,  with  air  and 
naval  support  from  the  United  States  and 
ground  forces  from  such  nations  as  Thailand, 
Taiwan,  and  South  Korea. 

The  Kennedy  administration  ruled  against 
such  action  then,  however,  and  later  settled 
on  the  coalition  as  the  only  hope,  however 
thin. 

But  other  military  courses  are  sttll  open 
to  the  United  States  if  an  open  border  In 
Laos  makes  the  situation  here  untenable, 
some  experts  note. 

They  suggest  that  under  such  conditions 
we  should  take  action  against  the  people 
ptilUng  the  strings  In  both  Laos  and  South 
Vietnam — the  North  Vietnamese  Communist 
government  in  Hanoi. 

Possible  actions  range  from  bombing  of 
Hanoi  at  one  extreme  to  encouragement  of 
guerrilla  warfare  in  North  Vietnam  at  the 
other,  with  a  naval  blockade  of  the  nation 
or  seizure  of  Commimlst  territory  as  addi- 
tional options. 

A  third  view  is  that  the  Communists  will 
gradually  dominate  the  Lao  coalition,  but 
that  they  will  be  too  smart  to  trlgcer  such 
possible  responses  and  will  not  "openly"  open 
the  border. 

Rather,  some  believe,  they  will  apparently 
abide  by  all  niceties  and  attempt  to  set  an 
example  of  neutralism  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  follow. 

"See  how  well  our  neutral  coalition  gov- 
ernment is  working,"  They  might  say.  "Yovi 
people  should  have  a  neutral  coalition  gov- 
ernment, too." 

Meanwhile,  assistance  to  the  Viet  Cong 
could  be  rendered  on  a  substantial  but  more 
secret  ecale.  In  this  way,  the  Communists 
could  attempt  to  have  their  cake  and  eat  It. 
All  is  speculation  here,  since  no  one  really 
knows  what  the  Reds  will  attempt  next  )n 
Laos. 

There  are  some,  including  highly  placed 
military  officials,  who  optimistically  believe 
that  the  American-South  Vietnam  combina- 
tion can  win  the  guerrilla  war  even  if  Laos 
does  fall  to  the  Communists  and  If  the  border 
Is  opened. 

They  argue  that  the  key  to  Vietnam  Is 
not  the  border,  but  rather  the  people.  They  ^ 
point  to  90.000  or  more  mountain  trlbcE- 
men  who  have  recently  fled  the  Viet  Cong 
and  asked  for  Government  assistance.  They 
predict  that  strategic  hamlets.  Government 
civic  action  programs  and  other  projects  will 
gradually  win  the  support  of  the  people  re- 
gardless of  additional  difficulties  caused  by 
an  op)€n  border. 

The  future  of  South  Vietnam,  at  best,  will 
be  a  long  and  difficult  future. 

And  one  need  not  be  an  expert,  but  only 
able  to  read  a  map.  to  recognize  that  com- 
munism has  spread  from  Ru.?Ela  to  China, 
from  China  to  North  Vietnam  and  from 
North  Vietnam  to  a  giant  foothold  In  Laos. 
ShotUd  both  Laos  and  South  Vietnam  fall, 
Thailand  would  be  pitifully  exposed.  To  the 
south  of  Thailand   Is  Malaya,   to  the   south 
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of  Malaya  is  Indonesia,  and  to  the  south  of 
Indonesia  Is  Australia, 

Whatever  the  miles  from  Saigon  to  Wash- 
ington, or  from  Bangkok  to  Cleveland,  the 
niap  alone  should  answer  those  who  wonder 
why  7,000  Americans  and  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  committed  to  this  na- 
tion. 


OUR    CHICKENS    COME     HOME    TO 
ROOST  IN  CUBA 

Mr.s  MAY  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mou.s  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr  Goodell]  may  extend  his 
remark-s  at  this  i'omt  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 

There  wa.";  no  obipction. 

Mr  GOODELI,.  Mr  Speaker,  we  are 
all  concerned  a  )out  the  international 
situation.  We  will  back  our  President 
to  the  hilt  m  the  ie  circumstances.  It  is 
easy  to  be  cJiauvinistic  and  emotional 
at  a  time  like  this,  but  success  in  coping 
with  Communist  challenges  requires  a 
calm  and  purixjseful  understanding  and 
determination.  I'ast  errors  place  us  in 
an  awkward  and  mhappy  position  today 
in  Cuba. 

Wp  would  not  \'€  facing  this  agonizing 
peril  today  had  our  President  acted  pur- 
posefully and  cou  -ageously  in  April  1961. 
The  Cuban  people  them.selves  would  in 
all  probability  ha'  e  exorcised  the  evil  in- 
cubus of  commu:ii.sm  and  Castro  had 
they  not  been  .she  rn  of  vital  air  supixjrt 
by  President  Kennedy  at  the  crucial 
moment  in  their  campaign. 

I  raise  this  fact  today  becau.se  the 
President  .seems  t )  liave  continued  con- 
fidence in  the  sam  ?  misguided  and  weak- 
kneed  advisers  who  led  him  to  tragic 
error  when  the  heat  was  on  him  in  April 
1961. 

Let  our  Presicent  stand  firm.  Let 
him  make  careful  judgments  ba.sed  upon 
an  understanding  of  the  bluff  and  blus- 
ter that  IS  an  inh:M-ent  part  of  Commu- 
nist International  strategy.  Let  him 
recognize  that  Khrushchev  thinks  his 
rocket  rattling  in  April  1961  made  our 
young  President  i)ack  down  over  Cuba 
Let  him  recognise  that  every  time  Kiiru- 
shchev  succeeds  iii  such  a  bullying  tactic 
the  world  moves  closer  to  nuclear  dis- 
aster caused  by  Communist  miscalcula- 
tions of  our  delerriination. 

Let  President  Kennedy  recognize  that 
Khrushchev  tells  Robert  Frost  that  we 
are  "too  liberal  to  fight'  becau-^e  of  past 
Indecisivene.ss  and  appeasement  by  so- 
called  liberal  thinkers  around  our 
President. 

Lest  we  forget  the  basic  cau.se  of  the 
Cuban  fiasco  m  Ai)ril  1961.  I  include  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  an  excellent  article 
from  the  September  17,  1962,  edition  of 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  entitled 
'"Kennedy's  Fateful  Decision:  The  Night 
the  Reds  Clinched  Cuba": 

Kennedy's  FArEFu:  Dfcision  :  the  Night 
THE  Reds  Clincheuj  C'  ba 
(Look  at  Castro's  Cuba  now;  a  Communist 
base.  To  see  how  It  got  that  way:  Look 
back  to  1961— to  ar  Invasion  that  failed  and 
left  Castro  even  sUonger  than  before.  The 
story  of  that  invasion,  as  revealed  by  insid- 


ers, shows  the  far-reaching  effect  of  a  Presi- 
dent's decision.) 

A  fateful  decision,  made  by  President  Ken- 
nedy on  Sunday,  April  16,  1961,  Is  rising  now 

to  plague  the  United  Stales. 

On  that  Sunday  evening,  an  armed  force 
of  Cuban  refugees,  trained  by  the  United 
States,  was  at  sea.  sailing  secretly  to  Invade 
Fidel  Castro's  Cuba  The  American  Presi- 
dent, a  few  ho\.;r8  earlier,  had  given  final 
approval  to  that  invasion. 

Only  the  day  before,  on  April  15,  a  sur- 
prise attack  by  B-26  bombing  planes  belong- 
i.'.g  to  the  lii^aders  had  knocked  out  all  but 
s*\en  planes  of  Cftstro's  tlnv  air  force. 

A  second  air  strike  was  scheduled  for 
M'>ndav  morning,  AprU  17.  It  was  to  coin- 
cide with  the  i'lndlng  of  the  Invaders  It 
was  supposed  to  finish  the  Job  of  wiping 
out  Castro's  planes  and  to  pro\lde  air  sup- 
port for  the   Invasion. 

Secure  In  this  assurance  of  air  support. 
the  Invaders  went  ashore  in  the  early  morn- 
ing darkness  of  Monday,  April  17.  Their 
landing  was  successful:  1400  armed  men 
readied  the  be.ifhes  of  a  place  called  the 
Bay  of  Pigs 

In  the  battle  th,,'  f.,il;i.'wed  CiiStrus  troops 
s'.i.Tered  heavy  casualties  Castro's  tanks. 
ri.n-.lng  up  to  the  battle,  were  sitting  ducks 
for  an  attack  by  air.  Confidently,  the  little 
ir.vadlng  force  waited  for  Its  air  support  to 
arrive  Its  leaders  had  a.ssurance  of  th.-^t 
support  It  w.-^uE  provided  In  the  prelnva(=k  n 
planning 

Hiurs  before,  on  Sunday  evening,  a  small 
hut  potent  force  of  B-26's  was  sitting  In 
reiidmess  on  an  airfield  500  miles  away,  wait- 
ting  to  take  off  for  the  Bay  of  Pigs  Those 
were  planes  of  the  Invasion  force,  with 
Ci:ban    pilots. 

But  those  planer  didn't  take  oT!. 

The  reason:  President  Kennedy  forbade 
their  use 

That  was  the  fateful  decision  President 
Kennedy  made  on  that  Sunday  evening.  He 
uecided  that  the  anti-Castro  Cubans  couid 
U'li  li.ive  the  support  of  their  own  air  force 
during  the  Invasion.  Without  that  support, 
the  liiv.islon  failed 

When  the  lnvas!(>n  began.  In  the  predawn 
hours  of  Monday,  the  need  of  air  ,':\;pport  be- 
came apparent.  Worried,  the  nonmilitary  of- 
ficials In  Washingt^jn  who  were  runiung  the 
invasion  went  to  President  Kennedy  for  a 
new  declhlon.  They  suggested  that  U£  Navy 
planes  from  &  V £  aircraft  carrier  be  used 
to  fly  air  support  for  the  Invaders 

Tvo  U.S.  carriers,  their  decks  loaded  with 
fighting  planes,  were  standing  by  not  far 
away  throughout  the  entire  Invasion.  Their 
j>lanes  were  readily  available. 

In  the  planning  of  the  Invasion — planning 
begun  under  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion—the  US  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  rec- 
f'n!:iic:.ded  the  use  of  US  air  .support  Presi- 
de:.•  Kennedy  vetoed  the  Idea.  He  Insisted 
that  there  was  to  be  no  direct  American  par- 
ticipation. Now  with  tlie  futcome  pos,sibly 
I'.ai'.cu'.p  ::;  the  luiaiice.  military  and  non- 
ni::ri.i.-y  ]iu-:.  j  ,.:  cu  in  renewing  the  plea. 

ANOTHER  "NO" 

Once  again.  In  the  early  morning  hours 
vi  Monday.  April  17,  President  Kennedy  made 
a  fateful  decision  He  said  "No"  to  the  use 
of    US.    planes. 

On  the  beaches.  In  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  the 
Invaders  fought  on.  They  did  not  know  that 
an  .American  President  in  Washington,  1,400 
miles  away,  was  In  tight  control  of  their 
every  military  move.  Tliey  were  not  aware 
that  President  Kennedy  had  taken  away  their 
air  cover. 

With  no  air  support,  the  Invasion  soon 
beg.an  to  run  Into  trouble.  Castro  brought 
up  the  few  planes  he  had  left  C;i£tro  Jets — 
made  In  America — bombed  and  sank  two 
of  the  five  ships  of  the  invasi'in  fleet.  One 
carried    most    of    the    Invaders'    reser\  es    of 


ammuniiion.  The  cither  was  their  com- 
munications center  Castro  tanks,  safe  from 
attack  by  air    moved  into  effective  action. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation.  President 
Kennedy  took  the  wraps  off  the  Cuban  filers. 
On  Monday  n(K)n  he  said  they  could  go  into 
action.  But  bad  weather  Interfered  at  f.rst. 
Finally,  an  a  r^trike  was  set  up  for  early 
Wednesday. 

On  Tuesday,  however,  the  situation  con- 
tinued to  dete-lorate.  The  Invaders,  fighting 
without  air  support,  were  driven  back 
under  pressuri'  of  Castro's  superior  numbers. 

By  luesday  night,  .^prll  18  a  crisis  was 
clearly  at  hr-i  d  Once  again  t'nere  was  aii 
appeal  to  President  Kennedy 

On  this  night  the  President  In  white  tie 
and  tails,  was  playing  host  at  a  congres- 
sional receptlDn  In  the  White  House  He 
left  the  party  to  confer  with  his  advisers — • 
both  civilian  ?, nd  military  Again  It  was  pro- 
posed to  use  US   phines  to  save  the  Invasion. 

This  time  t  le  President  relented  slightly. 
He  consented  to  using  one  earner's  planes 
for  Just  1  hcur  on  Wednesday  morning — 
Just  long  enough  to  provide  cover  for  tlie 
invaders  to  laud  some  supplies  and  for  their 
planes  to  make  a  quick  strike  US  planes, 
still,  were  not  to  attack  land  targets, 

E\en  this  ll3ilted  plan  for  U.S.  aid  went 
awry.  There  H-ere  communications  mixups 
The  Cuban  fiie-s  mistimed  their  strike.  The 
U.S  planes  ne^  er  got  into  action.  And  any- 
way, it  develoj  ed.  It  was  too  late, 

Bv  sundown  of  Wedne.sday,  .^pr!l  IP  the 
i:;va.'^ion  was  i  failure  The  Invaders  In- 
flicted clo.'ie  tc  2  000  casualties  on  Castros 
forces,  sviflered  only  a  hundred  or  so  casual- 
ties of  their  o»Ti.  But  without  air  support, 
the  Invaders  could  not  hold  out.  Must  of 
them  wound  up  as  Castro  captives. 

American  military  oEBclals  who  followed 
this  operation  closely  say  that  It  came  vi-ltliln 
a  hair's  breadth  of  success  They  say  Given 
early  air  support,  the  Invaders  could  ha\e 
destroyed  Castro's  air  force  and  tanks.  De- 
fections from  his  militia,  which  had  started. 
would  have  spread.  Underground  forces, 
waiting  for  word  of  success  befi.ire  riKiiig 
against  Castro,  would  have  sprung  into  ac- 
tion. 'When  that  word  did  not  come,  they 
remained  underground 

It  was  in  the  White  House  that  the  deci- 
sion was  made  that  gvilded  the  course  of  that 
unsuccessful  invasion. 

Out  of  that  fateful  decision  of  the  Presi- 
dent have  flowed  many  of  today  s  problems. 
Soviet  Russia  today  Is  entrenched  In  Cuba, 
a  few  miles  from  continental  United  States. 
Some  Members  of  Congress  charge  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  which  guided  U.S.  policy 
In  Latin  Amer:ca  for  139  years  Is  now.  in 
effect,  being  tiTned  Into  a  scrap  of  paper. 
With  a  base  In  Cuba.  Conimuiust  forces  are 
penetrating  de<ply  Into  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere, building  up  their  base  for  naore 
takeovers. 

What  lay  back  of  that  fateful  Kennedy  de- 
cision? 

The  record  s'lggests:  An  Important  factor 
was  a  fear  of  offending  public  opinion  in 
Latin  America  ind  In  the  so-called  new  na- 
tions of  the  United  Nations. 

Throughout  the  discussions  of  Invasion 
policy,  the  Idea  was  put  forward  repeatedlv 
that  the  Unltec  States  must  not  place  itself 
in  the  position  of  tising  force  against  a 
smaller  neighbor.  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of 
State,  strongly  backed  President  Kennedy  In 
his  decisions. 

WHAT  MILITART  RECOMMENDED 

The  U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Nation's 
top  military  experts,  had  no  part  in  the 
actual  military  operations.  Those  military 
leaders  had  recommended  early  that,  to  In- 
sure success,  some  U.S  Armed  Forces  should 
take  part  In  any  Invasion,  and  that  air  cover 
and  support  shtuld  be  supplied  by  the  United 
States. 
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•me  recommendations  of  the  military  lead- 
ers were  rejected.  It  was  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  and  the  White  Houb«  that 
finally  ran  the  show  and  flied  the  terms  on 
which  the  anti-Castro  Cubans  could  fight. 

The  fateful  decision  was  a  political  deci- 
sion— not  a  military  decision. 

One  civilian  official  who  was  close  io  the 
whole  Invasion  operation  now  makes  this 
Judgment 

•In  retrospect,  the  political  decision  was 
wrong." 

A  militao'  man.  also  close  to  the  operation, 
said  this 

■If  you  go  back  to  that  time  and  look  at 
the  whole  problem,  you  find  that  this  coun- 
try faced  one  fundamental  question:  Can  we 
permit  a  C.jmmunist  ccuntry  in  this  Western 
Hemisphere''  Now.  if  the  answer  is  'yes.' 
then  you  do  one  thing.  If  the  answer  Is  'no.' 
you  do  another. 

"But  if  you  weasel  on  that  answer,  start 
compromising,  then  you  wind  up  in  confu- 
sion—wlth  no  real  answer  One  thing  we 
should  have  learned  frcm  this  Cuban  tiiisco 
is  this:  You  cant  run  a  military  operation 
that  way." 


recognize  a  Cuban  Government-in-exile 
and  furnish  it  with  military  assistance 
in  an  :imount  sufficient  to  win.  Never 
again  should  this  country  be  a  party  to 
another  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco. 

I  do  not  believe  these  actions  will  re- 
sult in  war  with  Russia.  Russia  is  much 
too  practical  to  use  a  blockade  as  justi- 
fication for  a  war  which  she  would  be 
forced  to  fight  at  the  end  of  a  5,000-mile 
supply  line. 

Unless  the  Lnited  States  takes  this 
fii-m  action  now,  Khrushchev  will  con- 
tinue to  bluff  for  all  he  can  get.  Now,  as 
always,  a  firm  U.S.  position  is  all  that 
will  stop  the  Corr.munists. 

1  am  confident  that  U.S.  citizens  will 
suppoi  t  the  President  in  these  actions 
and  I  am  confident  that  the  Republican 
Party  will  support  him.  I  also  believe 
that  tiie  rest  of  the  world  will  respect  us 
for  taking  these  actions  and  will  gain 
hope  when  we  take  them 


SOVIET  MILITARY  BUILDUP  IN  CUBA 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Gubser  1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  aJid 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pi-o  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GL^BSER.  Mr  Speaker  the  news 
of  a  Soviet  military  buildup  in  Cuba, 
which  is  now  admitted  by  the  adminis- 
tration, IS  serious  indeed. 

It  is  incredible  to  me  that  President 
Keimedy  would  allow  the  Soviet  to  make 
good  on  Khrushchev's  statement  of  1961 
that  "the  only  thine  left  to  do  with  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  buiy  it."  Because  no 
action  was  taken  to  protect  what  has 
been  a  cornerstone  of  our  hemispheric 
policy  since  1823,  communi.sm  has  in- 
vaded this  hemisphere  m  defiance  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  No  amount  of  word 
juggling  can  call  that  a  "defensive"  ac- 
tion. This  is  not  the  type  of  leadership 
which  has  thrilled  readers  of  U.S.  history. 
While  I  fully  believe  it  is  proper  for 
members  of  both  parties  to  criticize  the 
Kennedy  administration's  handling  of 
the  Cuban  situation,  lust  as  Senator 
Kennedy  made  it  a  campaign  issue  m 
1960,  I  do  not  care  to  dwell  on  the  past. 
I  would  rather  talk  about  the  future 
I  fully  believe  the  President  should 
order  aiid  opeiily  aniiounce  daily  U-2 
flights  over  Cuba  I  believe  the  pilots  of 
these  planes  should  be  ordered  to  photo- 
graph eveiT  square  inch  of  Cuba  at  regu- 
lar intervals. 

Second,  I  believe  that  several  ocean- 
going ships  should  be  fitted  with  short 
wave  television  transmitters  and  should 
operate  m  international  waters  off  the 
coast  of  Cuba.  These  ships  would  broad- 
cast actual  pictures  taken  by  our  U-2 
planes  to  Cubans  and  all  Latin  Ameri- 
cans. They  should  reveal  the  truth  about 
Soviet  military  penetration  into  Cuba. 

Next.    I    believe    the    administration 
should  order  a  complete  blockade  against 
strategic  and  military  shipments  to  Cuba. 
And  as  a  fourth  step,  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve   that    the    administration    should 


THE  POLICY   IMPLICATIONS  OP 
DEEP    AID    CUTS 

Mrs  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentlewoman 
fiom  Ohio  IMrs.  Bolton]  may  extend 
her  remark.^  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  iiiclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pi'o  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 
Thei'e  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.    BOLTON.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend   my  remarks  I  am  in- 
cluding  an   address   by   Hon.  Frank  M. 
Coffin   Deputy  Administrator  for  Opera- 
tions. Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment.    Mr.  Coffin  is  a  former  colleague 
who  served  as  a  very  able  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affaii-s. 
He  hjus  provided  a  very  clear  presenta- 
tion (if  the  policy  implications  of  deep 
cuts  in  our  foreign  aid  program.    As  we 
will  b<?  considering  the  foreign  assistance 
appropriation  bill  next  week.  I  hope  that 
all  Members  will  read  this  address  and 
give  careful  thought  to  what  Mr.  Coffin 
says  about  the  situation: 
The  F'olicy  Implications  of  Deep  Am  Cxrrs 
(Rem:trks  by  Hon.  Prank  M.  Coffin.  Deputy 
Administrator  for   Operations.   Agency  for 
International   Development,   at  a  meeting 
of  I  he  Point  IV  Information  Committee, 
Washington,  DC,  Tuesday,  September  11, 
i9f;:ii 

TTiis  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  the 
policy  debates  centering  about  the  Foreign 
Assist.ince  Act  have  faded  in  memory  al- 
though they  took  place  only  2  months  ago. 
Now.  in  the  waning  days  of  this  Congress 
come  the  committee  actions  and  debates  on 
the  vtal  question  of  the  amotint  of  money 
to  ap:5ropriate  to  carry  out  the  policies. 

With  time  pressing  and  patience  strained, 
there  is  now  particularly  a  need  for  perspec- 
tive and  deliberateness.  There  is  a  need  by 
all  tc  be  aware  of  deep  and  broad  policy 
issues  which,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
are  decided  by  votes  on  line  items  in  the 
upcoming  foreign  assistance  appropriation 
bill.  There  Is  always  a  temptation  to  accept 
any  round-looking  number  as  an  appropri- 
ate agure  for  a  cut — to  relieve  our  frustra- 
tion over  our  balance-of-payments  problem, 
or  what  we  deem  irresponsible  acts  of  for- 
eign governments.  But  so  to  act  is  like 
detemiiiing  our  policy  on  Berlin  on  the  basis 
of  the  latest  remarks  of  Gromyko  or  Khru- 
shchev. 


The  round-looking  number  which  I  want 
to  discuss  today  is  the  figure  of  $1  billion 
which  has  been  written  about  as  the  pos- 
sible mii^ic  figure  for  an  aid  cut.  It  doubly 
deserves  to  be  called  round,  for  it  is  preg- 
nant with  many  policy  decisions. 

THE  rORGOTTEN  FACTS 

These  decisions,  unless  we  make  an  effort, 
wlU  be  made  in  l8t)lation,  as  if  no  history 
had  been  written  as  if  no  one  else  existed, 
as  if  we  were  alone  in  the  world.  Let  me 
suggest  some  forgotten  facts  which  we  would 
do  well  to  remember 

There  Is  the  fact  of  tension.  As  we  read 
of  a  quickening  pulse  on  the  Berlin  issue 
and  in  Cuba,  of  the  atmosphere  of  mingled 
hope  and  apprehension  in  Laos,  the  Congo. 
West  Irian,  and  Algeria,  of  the  violence  in 
South  Vietnam,  we  know  that  this  is  a  time 
of  tension.  And  we  know  also  that  those  who 
would  have  us  relax  in  a  time  of  tension 
must  bear  the   burden   of   persuasion. 

The  second  factor  is  that  of  amount.  What 
Is  now  being  requested  of  Congress  is — apart 
from  funds  sought  not  for  expenditure  but 
to  replenish  reserves  for  new  Investment 
guarantees — approximately  at  the  same  level 
of  what  was  appropriated  last  year,  includ- 
ing the  Alliance  for  Progress  appropriation 
in  the  spring  of  1962.  In  short,  even  a  cut 
of  several  hundred  million  dollars  will  re- 
duce our  aid  program  below  last  year's.  A 
more  massive  cut  Is  not  only  a  cut  of  this 
year's  request;  It  Is  a  cutback. 

The  third  fact  Is  that  of  ability  to  pay. 
Our  memory  Is  short.  We  are  surprised  to 
learn  that  in  the  days  of  the  Marshal!  phm 
our  aid  was  three  times  the  percentage  of  our 
GNP  that  it  is  now,  and  the  absolute  burden 
on  each  American  citizen  was  twice  as  much 
then  as  now. 

The  fourth  is  that  of  partnership.  We  are 
no  longer  the  only  nation  extending  aid. 
How  many  of  us  realize  that,  counting  West- 
ern Europe,  the  United  States.  Japan,  and 
Canada,  our  partners  in  aid  have  40  percent 
of  the  total  gross  national  product  and  con- 
tribute 42.5  percent  of  total  official  aid? 
Last  year  saw  a  greater  percentage  increase 
in  their  official  aid  (23.7  percent)  than  in 
ours  (20.7  percent),  a  doubling  of  their  loans 
calling  for  a  repayment  period  of  over  20 
years.  If  the  United  States  at  this  point 
were  to  adopt  the  policy  decisions  implicit 
in  a  drastic  cut,  the  effect  on  these  other 
nations  would  be  both  dramatic  and 
negative. 

"The  final  forgotten  fact  Is  that  of  con- 
gressional action.  We  should  not  forget, 
first,  that  last  year  Congress  approved  in 
principle,  by  Its  authorization,  a  general 
level  of  lending — subject  to  yearly  scrutiny— 
of  $1.6  billion  a  year  for  the  next  4  years. 
Secondly,  we  should  not  forget  that  2 
months  ago  it  saw  fit  to  authorize  lending 
of  $1,250  billion  for  3  regions  of  the  world 
and  $500  million  more  for  Latin  America. 
In  other  words.  Congress  not  only  ratified 
but  enlarged  last  year's  authority.  To 
reverse  these  decisions  by  a  massive  cut  in 
appropriations  at  this  time  is  to  engage  in  an 
adventure  In  policymaking  without  policy 
debate,  and.  Indeed,  contrary  to  the  policy 
decisions  which  have  taken  place  both  this 
year  and  last,  after  full  debate. 

These,  then,  are  the  perspectives  for  deci- 
sion. 

A     CUT     AGAINST     WHAT? 

How  deep  is  a  cut  of  a  billion  dollars? 
That  depends  on  what  is  being  cut.  What  is 
at  stake  in  the  aid  battle  is  not  the  total  $7 
billion  package  being  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress. For  this  Includes  not  only  our  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid  programs,  but  also 
such  items  as  $2  billion  In  loans  to  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund,  the  Peace  Corps, 
administrative  expenses  for  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank,  contributions  to  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  and  the 
Inter-American     Development     Bank,      ad- 
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ministration    of    the  Ryukyu    Islands,    and 
sums  for   refugeeii   and   migrants   programs. 

Against  such  ai  omnibus  total  a  cut  of 
$700  million  would  appear  to  be  only  10  per- 
cent, a  cut  of  $1  tillion,  14  percent.  But  we 
are  not  dealing  ^rlth  a  $7  billion  aid  pro- 
gram. We  are  det  ling  with  an  economic  aid 
request  of  $3  252  billion  and  a  military  aid 
request  of  $1.5  billon,  or  a  total  of  $4  752 
billion. 

Against  this  aiEount  a  cut  of  $1  blUlon  is 
one-fifth,  or  21  percent.  It  Is  almost  three 
times  last  year's  flaal  percentage  cut. 

In  the  past  the  House  has  several  times 
shown  its  reluctai  ce  to  slash  military  assist- 
ance. If  this  item  is  left  largely  untvuched, 
then  a  cut  of  $1  b.lllun  wuuld  really  be  a  31- 
percent  cut  in  the  total  economic  aid  pro- 
gram. 

If  it  were  felt  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
had  more  artlcu  ate  defenders,  this  item 
might  be  spared  niajor  surgery.  Under  these 
circumstances  tht  brunt  cf  a  billion-dollar 
cut  would  fall  on  the  other  60  countries  and 
would  be  almost  a  40- percent  cut  la  our 
program  outside  of  Latin  America. 

But,  whether  It  were  21,  31.  or  40  percent, 
any  such  cut  m'ans  several  major  policy 
decisions  for  this  country. 

WHAT     WOTTLD    BI     THK     POUCT     DECISION.S' 

We  arc  facing  d  ?clslons  on  six  major  parts 
of  the  aid  prograiT  development  loan.'i,  de- 
velopment grants  for  technical  assistance. 
Alliance  for  Progr»«.  guarantees  for  private 
Investment  oversell,  and.  for  the  hard  needs 
of  the  cold  war,  lupporting  assistance  and 
the  contingency  fund,  and  military  assist- 
ance. Any  cut  approaching  a  billion  dollars 
in  magnitude  woild  have  t.)  affect  all  of 
these  programs.  Here  are  the  kinds  t^f  dis- 
tinct decLsicns  we  would  be  making.  This  is 
not.  I  a.ssure  you,  he  to -be -ex  pec  ted  plea  of 
an  administration  spokesman.  This  is  the 
result  of  hard  thinking  based  on  a  realistic 
allocation  of  the  Kind  of  deep  cut  we  have 
been  hearing  aboul . 

1.  Development  ending  would  be  cut  down 
and  narrowly  confined  as  a  tool  of  our  foreign 
policy.  A  cut  of  several  hundred  million  dol- 
lars— as  much  as  $500  million  — might  be 
allocated  to  this  program.  What  is  left  for 
development  loan:,  would  be  substantially 
absorbed  in  fulfiUi-ig  tentative  c<immltment3 
to  six  major  countries  alone.  What  about 
all  the  other  countries  in  desperate  need  of 
caplt;il  assistance? 

We  would  be  sliackled  In  responding  to 
the  very  real  development  needs  of  such 
countries  as  Oreec;.  Taiwan.  Iran.  Tliailand. 
Liberia,  and  Lsrael.  Our  ability  to  consider 
projects  In  at  least  10  other  countries  would 
be  effectively  wiped  out — countries  where 
programs  and  planning  are  poing  forward 
with  a  fair  degree  of  success  We  would  be 
hamstnmg  in  trying  to  get  other  countries 
cfT  a  dole  basis  aid  Increasingly  onto  a  de- 
Telopmental  basis.  As  for  the  $200  million  of 
projects  nearly  ready  for  approval  as  of  June 
1962.  work  would  be  effectively  halted  except 
In  a  few  top  priority  case.s 

Stjch  a  cut  would  therefore  be  a  decision 
that  development  lending  was  no  longer  a 
vital  tool  of  forel  ;n  policy.  Nations  would 
know  there  would  be  little  capacity  to  meet 
new  situations.  This  decision  would  not  be 
lost  on  the  other  developed  nations  which  we 
have  urged  Uj  Increase  their  lending  on 
liberal  term.s. 

2  Any  slgnlflcar.t  reduction  In  the  $600 
million  for  Latin  America  would  be  a  body 
blow  to  the  Alliance  before  the  end  of  the 
first  round. 

This  would  be  interpreted  as  a  decision 
that  we  were  writing  off  Latin  America  after 
less  than  a  year  of  serious  effort.  Fifteen 
years  ago  we  freey  wagered  $13  billion  on 
20  European  natk  ns  In  4  years  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan.  Now  ne  face  a  vastly  more  dif- 
ficult set  of  problems  closer  to  home  and 
have  set  out  to  venture  $2  4  billion,  less  than 


one  sixth,  over  4  years  for  20  Latin  American 
nations. 

This  past  year  has  been  one  of  planning 
and  of  reviewing  plans  and  proposals.  This 
was  done  with  faith  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio 
Grande  that  there  was  a  premium  placed  on 
deliberations,  that  we  meant  what  we  said 
in  talking  about  a  decade  of  progress  for  the 
Alliance.  Today  loan  programs  foreseen  f<'r 
Eix  countries   alone   total   $360   million. 

We  are  talking  about  a  Western  Hemis- 
phere loan  program  costing  us  1  percent  of 
the  Defense  Department  budget  We  are 
talking  about  an  amount  that  is  10  pe.'-cent 
of  our  budget  this  year  for  outer  space.  Is 
not  this  investment  in  our  neighbors  to  the 
south  worth  at  least  this  fraction? 

Any  decision  to  forfeit  orderly  develop- 
ment in  this  space  Is  of  the  utmost  gravity. 

3.  A  substantial  cut  In  the  $3(X)  million 
development  grant  request  is  a  decision  for 
no  new  activities  in  health,  education,  agrl- 
culttire.  commtmlty  development,  land.  tax. 
and  governmental  reform,  cooperatives,  free 
trade  unions,  savings  and  loan  associations, 
and  development  banks.  Our  request  is  al- 
most Identical  with  what  was  actually  appro- 
priated last  year. 

Since  Africa  is  the  area  where  our  aid 
activity  is  new  and  concentrated  in  this  type 
of  assistance,  a  major  percentage  cut  would 
be  a  decision  that  our  posture  toward  this 
\ust  continent  in  its  formative  period  would 
"oe  a  negative  one. 

4  Failure  to  provide  reserves  for  our  in- 
vestment guarantee  program— $180  million  is 
requested — would  be  a  derision  to  deny  to 
the  United  States  the  material  help  and 
kr.ow-huw  which  American  enterprise  can 
bring  to  developing  countries.  Not  only  is 
this  money  not  6i>ent,  in  the  absence  of  ca- 
tastrophe, but  it  would  activate  four  times 
as  much  resources  for  assisting  development, 
without  taxing  the  American  citizen. 

5.  Even  a  relatively  small  cut  in  the  items 
cf  supporting  assistance  and  the  contingency 
fund  IS  a  drastic  decision  to  reduce  our  de- 
fense capacity  in  the  most  troubled  areas 
(  f  the  world. 

I  say  this  because  our  request  for  support- 
ing assistance  this  year  i$415  million i  is 
about  one-half  of  our  appropriation  for  1961. 
Let  me  show  you  how  hard  core  a  figure  that 
Is.  We  requested  $481  5  million.  This  has 
already  been  cut  to  $415  million.  Three- 
quarters  of  our  request  was  slated  for  four 
countries — Vietnam,  Korea,  Laos,  Turkey. 
Three  hundred  and  forty-nine  milllnn  dollars 
was  slated  for  the  Far  East  alone.  If  a  cut  of 
as  much  as  $75  million  is  made  we  would  face 
the  hard  choice  of  maintaining  our  efforts 
In  critical  areas  of  the  Far  East  only  at  the 
cost  of  lowering  our  guard  everywhere  else. 
Tills  would  mean  inability  to  re.«'pond  or 
Join  other  nations  in  responding  to  a  finan- 
cial crisis:  Inability  to  offer  aid  to  a  coun- 
try becoming  disenchanted  with  the  bloc: 
inability  to  strengthen  a  nation  threatened 
by  bloc  "liberation"  efforts;  inability  to  give 
needed  assistance  to  a  newly  independent 
country  during  a  critically  formative  period; 
less  ability  to  assure  certain  base  rights. 

What  I  have  said  also  applies  to  the  con- 
tingency fund  Last  year  $275  million  was 
appropriated.  The  actual  uses  am.ounted  to 
something  over  this  as  some  funds  had  to 
be  transferred  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. It  is  unrealistic  to  suppose  any  easier 
situation  confronting  the  United  States  this 
year  when  we  consider  the  possibilities  of 
these  turbulent  times— the  unrest  through- 
out the  Far  East,  the  problems  of  the  new 
Government  In  Laos,  the  strife  In  Vietnam, 
the  problems  and  opportunities  posed  by  the 
new  Algeria,  the  uncertainties  of  the  Congo, 
the  entire  Middle  East,  the  Caribbean.  a:i 
of  Latin  America,  the  range  of  natural  dis- 
asters such  as  the  earthquake  In  Iran.  •    •   • 

A  large  cut  here.  then,  is  a  policy  decision 
in   advance    th.it    the    U.S.   Interest   Is   best 


served  by  not  giving  the  President  the  re- 
sources and  the  flexibility  with  which  to 
act  in  any  of  these  situations. 

6.  A  cut  111  military  assistance  Is.  to  its 
extent,  a  decision  to  reduce  our  defense 
overseas.  It  is  a  policy  decision  for  uni- 
lateral disarmament  without  having  con- 
sidered the  inpllcatlons. 

TT,e  reques;  for  military  assistance  ($1,500 
million)  Is  Mready  HOC  million  less  than 
last  year's  ajipropriation.  One-half  of  this 
poe^  to  five  c<  un tries — Greece.  Turkey.  Korea. 
Vietnam,  and  Taiwan.  Eighty-eight  percent 
poes  to  countries  abutting  the  bloc.  Talk 
ha.s  been  made  that  a  cut  of  several  hun- 
dred million  might  be  attempted  Secretary 
McNamara  h:is  urged  that  we  think  of  this 
as  not  Just  a  cut  in  what  was  authorized  — 
but  as  important  as  if  our  defense  budget 
Itself  were  to  be  cut  by  the  same  percent 

About  a  billion  of  this  is  for  past  commit- 
ments, fixed  charges,  and  maintenance  A 
cut  of  20  per -ent  would  more  than  cut  force 
Improvement  In  half,  for  we  have  already 
seen  new  needs  in  southeast  Asia  exceeding 
our  original  3lannlng  by  over  $100  million, 
which  will  have  to  come  from  other  parts 
of  the  program. 

The  approp-latlons  process  Is  an  Invaluable 
one  to  sptitUght  waste  and  inefficiency,  to 
keep  the  exe>:utlve  department  on  Its  toes. 
But  there  is  a  point  when  cutf  In  appropria- 
tions become  policy  decisions  of  the  most 
sweeping  kmc;  Such  would  be  any  cuts  of 
the  magnitude  suggested  In  a  time  of  ac- 
celerating tersions  over  Berlin.  Cuba,  and 
other  cold  war  hotspots.  these  are  gra\e 
decisions. 

If  a  patient  has  scalp  wounds,  a  lobolomy 
Is  not  the  wise  approach. 


CONFLICT  IN  ADMINISTRATION  S 
URBAN  RENEWAL  PROGRAM 

Mrs.  MAY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consert  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extn.neous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 

There  was  no  obiection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  b*  hcvc  there  is  a  serious  con- 
flict in  the  administration's  urban  re- 
newal program.  High  officials  within 
the  administration  are  speaking  out  of 
both  sides  cf  their  mouths.  They  are 
sayiii!.:  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  urban 
renewal  program  is  a  local  program  that 
is  operated  tnder  local  controls.  At  the 
same  time,  tliey  are  issuing  orders  which 
have  but  onf  ultimate  puiTX)se,  and  that 
is  insurinR  complete  dominance  and 
control  over  the  program  by  the  Federal 
Government 

From  the  (arliest  time  the  proposal  for 
a  Depai-tmcnt  of  Urban  Affairs  begai^, 
certain  Memljers  of  the  House  kept  insist- 
ing that  the  urban  renewal  program  was 
a  local  program,  locally  conceived  and 
locally  operated.  Strong  denials  weie 
made  that  there  is  any  invasion  of  State 
or  local  autliority  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Bjt  I  submit  that  while  this 
sounds  imp-essive  and  overwhelming, 
the  facts  bear  out  a  contrary  position. 
Perhaps  the  wording  of  the  laws  them- 
selves cannot  be  construed  to  con- 
tradict thei;-  claims  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  usurpation  of  local  pre- 
rogatives, but  it  is  the  entire  s\-stejn.  and 
the  adminL'  trative  implementation  of 
all  the  laws  'xrtalninp  to  urban  renewal 
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that  constitute  Federal  control  in  a  most 
objectionable  form. 

Before  I  develop  this  thesis,  may  I  give 
a  little  more  background  on  the  matter. 
The  General  Counsel  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Fmance  Agency,  speaking  at  the 
Practicing  Law  Institute  on  Urban  Re- 
newal and  Housing  in  New  York  City  on 
June  18,  had  quite  a  bit  to  say  about 
local  determinations.  At  that  time  he 
stated,  echoing  the  high-sounding  pub- 
lic relations  phraseology  so  characteris- 
tic of  our  current  leadership: 

I  digress  to  note  that  under  e.xistlng  law 
the  principal  protections  accorded  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  local  governing  body  stem 
directly  from  the  Federal  statute.  Thus,  the 
local  governing  body  must  authorize  an  ap- 
plication for  public  housing  or  for  urban 
renewal  and  related  forms  of  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  Land  sought  to  be  taken  for 
an  urban  renewal  project  can  be  acquired 
only  after  notice  and  public  hearing,  and  the 
uses  to  which  that  land  may  subsequently  be 
put  must  conform  to  the  provisions  of  an 
urban  renewal  plan  to  which  only  the  local 
governing  body  can  give  final  approval. 
That  body  must  also  determine  that  the 
urban  renewal  plan  Itself  conforms  to  the 
general  plan  for  the  development  of  the 
community  as  a  whole.  All  of  these  and 
other  protections  to  the  integrity  of  local 
governmental  processes  are  embodied  in  tfle 
I  of  the   1949  Federal  Housing  Act  itself 

This  sounds  wonderful — except  for 
the  fact  that  all  of  the  prior  steps  neces- 
sary for  the  local  body  to  determine 
these  final  plans  must  first  be  cleared 
through  the  HHFA  here  in  Washington 
or  the  regional  office.  May  I  refer  you 
to  volume  I  of  the  "Urban  Renewal 
Manual."  In  the  text,  not  including  any 
of  the  ^hibits,  the  phrase  ■HHFA  con- 
currence is  required.  ■  or  similar  phras- 
ing, appears  more  than  150  times.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  local 
agency  has  as  much  freedom  as  some 
people  would  like  us  to  believe. 

Mr.  William  Slayton  himself  has 
stated  that  the  intent  of  the  Congress  m 
1949  was  twofold: 

First,  that  private  enterprise  shall  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  participate  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent,  and  second,  that  every  urban 
renewal  project  be  locally  initiated,  locally 
planned,  and  locally  carried  out 

It  would  seem  that  the  letter  of  the 
law  was  being  carried  out.  but  hardly 
the  spirit. 

Put  yourself  in  the  position  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  local  committee  considering 
urban  renewal.  The  contract  for  loans 
and  grants  issued  by  the  HHFA  is  in  two 
parts.  The  first  part  is  the  signed  con- 
tract. The  second  part  incorporates  the 
terms  and  conditions  which  apply.  That 
second  part  is  47  pages  long.  The  detail 
is  ereat.  and  the  straitjackct  is  tight. 

You  want  to  find  out  how  to  go  about 
becoming  eligible  to  participate.  Where 
do  you  go'  To  this  three-volume  set,  the 
"Urban  Renewal  Manual."  You  must 
conform  closely  to  the  procedures  if  you 
want  any  of  the  money  which  the  Con- 
gress has  appropriated.  If  your  local 
plans  do  not  conform  to  what  the  HHFA 
office  thinks  would  be  appropriate,  your 
plan  may  be  labeled  "not  feasible"  and 
permanently  filed.  But  just  having  the 
set  does  not  mean  you  have  all  the  regu- 
lations.    Monthly  supplements  are  sent 


out  to  replace  various  sections — a  strictly 
unilateral  procedure  on  the  part  of 
HHFA.  The  locality  has  no  choice.  The 
price  cf  participation  is  unquestionable 
acceptance  and  having  to  conform  to  the 
unilatfral  changes. 

Now  you  begin  filling  out  forms.  First, 
there  :s  the  form  to  be  used  by  the  ap- 
plican'  in  filing  an  application  for  the 
Federal  aid.  This  occurs  in  book  1,  part 
4,  chapter  I.  .section  1.  The  applicant 
must  certify  that  "it  is  cotjnizant  of  the 
condit  ons  that  are  imposed  m  the  under- 
taking and  carrying  out  of  urban  renewal 
projects  with  Federal  assistance."  A 
similar  provision  is  contained  in  other 
application  forms. 

Amcmg  the  conditions  imposed  by  the 
Admir  istrator  is  the  requirement  for 
specia.  documentation  to  be  submitted 
by  the  local  authority  as  its  final  project 
report  on  part  I  of  the  "Application  for 
the  Lean  and  Grant."  This  is  described 
in  bock  1.  part  4,  chapter  2,  section  1 
I  quote  from  these  requirements: 

The  final  project  report  shall  be  submitted 
in  five  binders.  •  •  •  Documents  shall  be 
arranged  in  order  of  their  checklist  code 
number 

That  checklist  is  24  pages  long.  An 
amendatory  application  is  required  for 
Chang ms  project  boundaries,  revising 
the  ar:iount  of  the  loan,  or  changing  any 
other  provisions  of  the  contract. 

Let  me  cite  just  one  other  illustration 
from  :he  manual  of  the  many  evidences 
of  control  which  come  with  the  program. 
In  pait  3.  chapter  3  of  the  manual,  which 
deals  with  the  reporting  of  litigation, 
there  is  a  requirement  that  the  local 
public  agency  shall  obtain  HHFA  con- 
currence before  entering  into  a  contract 
for  furnishing  litigation  services  to  de- 
fend i-self  against  legal  attack. 

Nov  let  us  consider  what  happens 
when  a  community  actually  begins  an 
urban  renewal  program.  May  I  call  to 
vour  attention  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  July  10  Washington  Daily  News. 
This  i  rticle  concerns  the  problems  which 
Alexandria,  Va.,  is  having  in  getting  its 
project  going,     I  quote  from  the  story: 

A  Federal  urban  renewal  official  W£irned 
Alexai  drians  last  night  that  the  city  must 
provide  middle-income  housing  for  colored 
people  If  it  expects  to  get  Federal  money  for 
renewal  project*. 

Richard  Flshbough.  area  coordinator  for 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  said 
final  .approval  on  long-delayed  urban  re- 
newal for  Alexandria  has  again  been  held  up 
until  the  city  can  prove  it  has  decent,  safe, 
and  s£.nitary  housing  available  for  those  dis- 
placed by  the  project. 

Mr.  Flshbough  and  Alexandria  Urban  Re- 
newal Director  Martin  Smith  spoke  at  a 
specia;  meeting  of  the  Retail  Merchants  As- 
sociat  on  Members  are  especially  concerned 
over  the  urban  renewal  project  dedicated  to 
revitaizing  the  downtown  business  area 
and  anxious  to  know  when,  if  ever,  buildings 
will   be   taken  over  by  the  city. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  the 
Government  is  not  just  requiring  pub- 
lic housing,  but  subsidized  housing  for 
middie-income  people  in  addition  to  the 
other  purposes  of  urban  renewal. 

Contrast  the  delays  and  problems  re- 
sulting from  bureaucratic  control  and 
planning  in  Alexandria's  project  with 
the    mushrooming    local    rehabilitation 


project  in  Cleveland.  I  quote  from  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  February 
1960  issue  of  House  and  Home.  The 
article  is  based  on  an  interview  with 
James  T,  Yeilding.  commissioner  of 
slum  clearance  and  blight  control. 

So  far  Cleveland  has  elected  not  to  seek 
Federal  aid  for  any  rehabilitation  projects. 
The  reason:  To  qualify  for  Federal  funds. 
the  city  has  to  do  only  a  part  of  the  investi- 
gation it  feels  necessary  to  know  what  a 
neighborhood  needs.  And  local  officials 
don't  like  the  Federal  nitpicking  over  plans. 
So  Cleveland  makes  Intensive  inspections, 
mobilizes  community  support,  before  it  tries 
to  complete  a  plan  to  fix  a  blighted  neighbor- 
hood. Yielding  believes  that  this  gets  a 
program  Into  the  doing  stage  as  much  as  a 
year  sooner  than  if  Federal  prcxredures  were 
followed. 

With  this  example  we  note  that  the 
planning  is  much  more  comprehensive 
and  complete,  and  the  project  is  under- 
way as  much  as  a  year  sooner  than  if  the 
"big  helper"  Federal  agency  is  working 
at  full  steam. 

Even  here  in  Washington  we  ."^ee  an 
example  of  the  lengths  to  which  control 
is  exercised.  In  the  August  3  issue  of  the 
Washingt<:)n  Post  there  is  an  article  cap- 
tioned "Time  Limit  Sought  on  Renewal 
Controls."     I  quote  from  that  article: 

The  District  Commissioners  called  yes- 
terday for  an  end  to  Government  control 
over  urban  renewal  projects  once  they  are 
built.  •    *    • 

The  Redevelopment  Land  Agencys  pres- 
ent practice  Is  to  oversee  the  use  of  the  land 
for  up  to  40  years,  during  which  time  it  can 
take  a  developer  to  court  If  he  falls  to  live 
up   to  the   contract   agreement 

As  a  final  example  of  what  happens 
when  the  Federal  Government  starts 
meddling  in  local  affairs.  I  point  to  Nor- 
walk.  Conn.  The  New  York  Times  re- 
ported on  August  8  that  the  Norwalk 
Chamber  of  Commerce  blamed  the  Nor- 
walk Redevelopment  Agency  for  a  23.82- 
percent  decline  m  the  city's  retail  sales 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1962. 

The  chamber  declared  that  "Federal 
and  local  officials  had  withheld  vital 
information  on  the  propress  of  the  rede- 
velopment program  there  "  The  cham- 
ber said  there  was  a  lack  of  communica- 
tion between  the  redevelopment  agency 
and  the  public.  These  policies  have 
caused  the  people  to  avoid  the  business 
area  and  have  created  uncertainty 
among  the  storekeepers. 

I  think  one  of  their  statements  sums 
up  the  whole  problem : 

The  problem  of  doing  business  with  the 
Federal  Government  is  a  frustrating  experi- 
ence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress based  their  votes  on  urban  renewal 
legislation  on  the  high-sounding  prom- 
ises made  by  the  administration  and  its 
representatives  in  HHFA  of  no  Federal 
control.  But  in  the  cold  dawn  of  prac- 
tical facts,  it  is  quite  evident  that  there 
is  more  to  the  question  than  meets  the 
eye. 


UNITED  NATIONS  BOND  PURCHASE 
VIOLATES  CONSTITUTION 

Mrs.  MAY.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
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Washington  fMr  Pellv'  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  :his  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE^aKER  pro  tempore  I,'^  there 
objection  ic  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 
There  wa;;  no  objection. 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  sent 
to  each  Member  of  the  House  a  reprint 
of  remarks  I  made  on  July  31,  1962,  in 
opposition  to  legislation  to  authorize  the 
President,  ty  bond  puichase  or  loan,  to 
provide  funds  toward  the  expenses  of 
the  United  Nations.  I  am  hopeful  that 
my  colleagues  will  read  this  speech  m 
light  of  the  scheduling  later  this  week  of 
S.  2768,  wh  ch  would  give  the  President 
the  autlionty  he  seeks. 

My  opposition,  as  I  stated  in  my  re- 
marks, was  based  on  the  ruling  of  tlie 
International  Court  of  Justice  at  Tlie 
Hague  that  all  United  Nations  members 
are  obligate  1  to  contribute  their  respec- 
tive share  of  the  expenses  of  so-called 
peacekeepinT  operations  in  the  Congo 
Instead  of  issuing  bunds  to  a  few  nations. 
I  urged  that  the  United  Nations  finance 
its  expcnsej.  by  a  general  assessment 
Thereby  ins'^ad  of  abstaining  from  pay- 
ing her  shaie  the  Soviet  Union  would  be 
in  the  position  of  having  to  pay  her  as- 
sessment or  face  loss  of  her  vote  in  the 
United  Natians  General  A.ssembly 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  addressed  the 
House  on  August  15  on  this  same  sub- 
ject and  pointed  up  that  our  failure  to 
authorize  a  loan  to  the  United  Na- 
tions would  not  w  reck  it  or  endt.nger  its 
proper  operations. 

Likewise.  ;;  emphasized  that  passage  of 
S.  2768  would  not  solve  the  financial 
problems  of  the  United  Nations  but  on 
the  contrar;.'  would  only  postpone  the 
day  when  tie  United  Nations  is  going 
to  have  to  face  up  to  its  problem  of 
finances  S  2768  would  only  provide  a 
temporary  stopgap  and  as  such  is  bad 
legislation. 

Incidental  y.  I  wonder  if  the  truth  is 
known  generally  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
United  Nations  bond  issue  is  to  be  used 
for  expenses  in  the  Congo  from  Julv  1. 
1962.  on. 

Out  of  foreign  aid  and  other  contin- 
gency funds  the  United  States  has  al- 
ready made  payments,  under  one  pre- 
text or  anotlicr.  which  have  covered  the 
past  deficit. 

One  criticism  of  S.  2768  which  I 
brought  out  Mr  Speaker,  was  that  it 
did  no  more  than  express  the  sense  of 
Congress  aeainst  financiiiK  future  deficits 
in  a  similar  fashion  by  borrowing.  As 
I  said,  I  thC'Ught  the  precedent  of  this 
bond  issue  night  well  be  repeated  and 
used  as  a  .sclution  again  in  the  future. 
All  in  all.  my  thought  has  been  that 
the  prograrr  of  loaning  the  American 
taxpayers'  money  to  the  United  Nations 
would  solve  nothing  and  would  only  be 
a  temporary  postponement  of  a  basic 
need  to  resolve  a  problem.  Certainly,  so 
long  as  the  United  States  is  willing  to 
bear  the  lion's  share  of  the  costs  of  the 
United  Naticns.  other  countries  will  be 
happy  to  have  us  do  so  and  S.  2768  would 
offer  an  ince  itive  often  to  certain  coun- 
tries to  support  bypa.ssing  of  regular  as- 
sessments. It  would  place  a  premium  on 
delinquency. 


Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  wish  to  discuss 
another  argument  against  this  proposal. 
This  is  a  point  which  has  been  called  to 
my  attention  by  a  distinguished  constit- 
uent of  mine  and  former  presidciu  of 
the  American  Bar  A.ssociation,  FYank 
E  Holman  Mr  Holman  has  written  me 
under  date  of  September  4.  1962,  to  the 
effect  that  the  proposal  that  the  United 
States  purchase  bonds  of  the  United 
Nations  is  wholly  illegal.  He  has  called 
my  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  first 
place  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Naticns.  by  im- 
plication or  othei-wise.  which  authorizes 
the  United  Nations  to  i.ssue  bonds.  The 
riL'ht  and  power  to  issue  bonds.  Mr  Hol- 
man stressed,  must  be  specifically  con- 
ferred upon  any  organization  no  matter 
what  It  may  be. 

The  only  United  Nations  provision  for 
rai.smg  money  in  its  charter  is  that  which 
authorizes  the  General  Assembly  to 
periodically  fix  a  budget  and  then  to 
allocate  the  amount  thereof  for  pay- 
ment by  the  member  states.  However, 
the  issue  I  am  particularly  anxious  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  has  to  do  with  our  own  Con- 
stitution. As  Mr.  Holman  wrote  me,  the 
United  States  is  nowhere  authorized  by 
the  Constitution  to  purchase  securities. 
The  Constitution  grants  the  power  to 
coin  and  print  money  but  gives  no  power 
to  buy  and  sell  securities  and  obviously 
to  do  so  in  this  instance  it  would  open 
ways  and  means  of  giving  away  enor- 
mou.s  sums  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  being  an  attorney,  I 
have  hesitated  to  argue  the  subject  of 
legality  However,  I  have  wondered  why- 
competent  constitutional  memtx'rs  of  the 
legal  profession  have  not  stood  up  and 
told  the  American  people  what  a  prece- 
dent this  United  Nations  loan  could  be. 
I  have  wondered  why  the  issue  has  not 
been  raised  as  to  the  constitutionahty 
of  a  loan. 

On  this  subject  I  ."^ught  the  advice  of 
the  legal  counsel  of  the  Citizens  Foreign 
Aid  Committee,  Dean  Clarence  J. 
Manion.  I  remembered  that  a  one-time 
dean  of  the  University  of  Washington 
Law  School,  who  was  later  president  of 
the  Washington  State  Bar  A.ssociation 
and  a  close  friend,  Alfred  J.  Schweppe, 
had  told  me  that  Dean  Mainon  was  one 
of  the  best  constitutional  attorneys  in 
the  United  States,  In  response  to  my 
request  about  the  constitutionality  of 
the  propo,sed  congressional  appropriation 
for  the  purchase  of  United  Nations  bonds 
I  received  the  following  which  ,speaks  for 
itself: 

Tlie  question  on  llie  proposed  purchase  of 
U.N.  bonds  is  not  whether  or  not  Congress 
should  purcha.se  them  for  whatever  reason, 
good  or  bad.  The  question  is.  May  Coneress 
appropriate  money  for  a  purpose  not  author- 
ized by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States?    The  answer  to  that  question  is  "No." 

Is  the  purchase  of  these  bonds  authorized 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States? 
Let's  see: 

Article  1.  section  8,  empowers  Congress  to 
•pay  the  debt.s  and  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States." 

Tlie  Constitution  does  not  authorize  Con- 
gress to  pay  the  debus  of  foreign  govern- 
ments or  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for 
the  general  welfare  of  the  United  Nations. 


Congress  ;s  not  authorized  to  pr(jvide  for 
the  gene-al  welfare — period  Congress  is  au- 
thorized merely  to  provide  for  the  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States. 

The  I'ederal  Government  has  only  the 
powers  '.hat  are  granted  to  it  expressly  or 
by  Impl  cation  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Jitates  The  Federal  Government  is 
not  a  general  agency  for  the  establishment 
of  the  welfare  of  the  world  It  is  a  special 
agency  set  up  by  the  American  people  for 
the  acco.-npllshment  of  special  purposes  des- 
ignated m  the  Constitution.  Like  other 
brancheii  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
powers  of  Congress  are  not  general  powers 
but  merely  special  powers  for  the  special 
purposes  specified  in  the  Constitution. 

Memb<?rs  of  Congress  are  not  sworn  to  up- 
hold ami  defend  tlie  peace,  happiness  and 
general  welfare  of  mankind.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  sworn  to  uphold  and  defend 
the  Connitutlon  of  the  United  States.  If 
the  powi'r  to  do  what  Congress  proposes  to 
do  here  Is  not  granted  to  Congress  In  the 
Constitution.  Congress  is  legally  powerless  to 
do  It  and  If  Congress  does  what  It  lacks  the 
legal  pwwer  to  do.  Congress  will  commit  an 
act  of  Immoral  usurpation  which  is  a  trav- 
esty upon  the  very  conception  of  constitu- 
tional government.  In  the  matter  of  the 
U.N.  bond  purchase  the  questions  before  the 
House  of   Representatives  are — 

Shall  we  do  what  we  please  or  shall  we 
do  only  what  the  Constitution  authorizes 
us  to  do  ' 

Shall  we  maintain  a  government  by  con- 
stitutional law  or  shall  we  establish  a  dic- 
tatorial .jovernment  by  usurpation? 

Shall  we  obey  the  Constitution  or  shall 
we  scrap  it? 

For  eich  individual  Congressman  the 
question  is.  Shall  I  obey  my  oath  to  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  shall 
I  deliberately  violate  It? 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to  Dean 
Manion's  final  question  and  speaking 
for  myself  l  can  only  say  that  I  intend 
to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  I  shall  vote  against  S.  2768. 
Furthermore,  in  all  conscience  I  feel 
compelk  d  to  call  on  my  colleagues  to  do 
the  same. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  proposed  authoriza- 
tion to  loan  money  to  the  United  Nations 
is  wTong.  It  is  not  in  the  best  interest 
of  world  peace  and  could  well,  as  I  have 
previously  stated,  doom  the  United  Na- 
tions as  far  as  its  future  effectiveness  is 
concerntd  in  international  affairs. 

I  hope  S.  2768  will  be  voted  down. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE   ALBANY,  GA.. 
CIVIL   RIGHTS    MOV'EMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  tne  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  HalpernJ  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN  Mr  Speaker,  as  a 
citizen  and  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  I 
feel  compelled  by  moral  obligation  to 
speak  out  in  support  of  a  large  number 
of  the  citizens  of  Albany.  Ga  .  who  are 
seeking  by  peaceful  protest  and  by  legal 
action  to  secure  rights  under  the  Consti- 
tution which  are  denied  them  by  public 
authorities. 

The  authorities  of  that  city  have  at- 
tempted to  represent  these  citizens  of 
Albany  j,s  acting  contran-  to  law  and 
order.  The  truth  is  quite  opposite.  Pub- 
lic autho  1ties  cannot  enforce  laws  which 
are  unjust,  which  deny  civil  rights,  and 
then  chi.rge  those  who  protest  peace- 
fully against  these  denials  with  acting 
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against  public  order.  Th'e  purpose  of 
law  is  precisely  to  secure  recognition  of 
rights:  a  law  which  has  the  effect  of 
denying  a  civil  right  is  not  a  true  law 

ai  all. 

Let  us  go  back  several  months,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  see  how  the  Albany  move- 
ment originated.  We  shall  see,  at  the 
same  time,  that  deprivation  of  rights — 
Lxjth  constitutional  and  statutory — has 
been  the  real  issue  from  the  beginning. 
The  protest  movement  began  last  No- 
vember when  several  Negro  students  got 
ofT  a  Trailways  bus  at  Albany  and  en- 
tered the  waiting  room  reserved  for 
white  persoru«.  They  were  compelled  to 
leave.  Three  weeks  after  this  incident, 
five  Negro  students  from  Albany  State 
College  were  arrested  for  refusing  to 
leave  the  Trailways  station  restaurant. 
In  December,  more  freedom  riders  from 
the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee  arrived  at  Albany  and  tried 
to  use  the  '-white  only"  facilities  in  the 
bus  station. 

Those  attempts  on  the  part  of  Negro 
students  were  tests  to  determine  com- 
pliance with  Federal  law. 

In  the  case  of  Boynton  v.  Virginia 
(346  US.  454  il960>),  the  Supreme 
Court  d'^clared  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  prohibits  racial  segregation 
in  interstate  buses  and  likewise  in  all 
terminal  facilities  which  are  an  integral 
part  of  interstate  commerce.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  petition  cf  Attorney  General 
Kennedy,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  on  November  1.  1961, 
ordered  all  buses  and  terminal  facilities 
in  interstate  travel  to  abolish  segrega- 
tion, and  to  post  notices  in  buses  and 
terminals  stating  that  all  seats  and  facil- 
ities are  available  without  regard  to 
race  or  color. 

The  freedom  riders  at  Albany,  like 
those  at  Birmingham,  Montgomery,  and 
Jack-son.  were  not  violating  the  law.  th-^y 
were  exercising  their  rights  under  the 
law  in  order  to  find  out  whether  State 
and  local  authorities  recognized  these 
rights. 

The  Albany  movement  was  formally 
organized  on  November  17,  1961.  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  W,  G.  .'Anderson. 
a  Negro  physician  of  Albanv.  It  im- 
mediately initiated  a  series  of  peaceful, 
nonviolent  demonatraiions  anain.st  seu- 
reeation  m  public  places.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  minister  of  Ebenezer  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Atlanta  and  chairman 
of  the  Southern  Christian  Leade:.'--hip 
Conference,  went  to  Albany  to  assist  Dr. 
Andersen. 

Chief  of  Police  Laurie  Pritchett  and 
his  force  responded  by  making  mass  ar- 
rests. I  think  It  only  fair  to  mention 
that  Chief  Pritchett  and  his  men  have 
entirely  eschewed  the  use  of  violence. 
They  have  not  used  tear  gas  or  dogs,  and 
they  ha\-e  kept  their  sticks  in  their  belts. 
But,  by  the  end  of  last  December,  th.  y 
had  arrested  more  than  500  demonstra- 
tors Dr.  King  himself  was  arrested  in 
December,  and  was  freed  when  someone 
paid  his  fine  for  him.  He  v,as  arrested 
again  this  summer,  and  released  by 
suspension  of  his  sentence.  From  last 
November  to  the  present  time,  the  police 
have  arrested  more  than  1.100  person.-. 
Chief  Pritchett  has  not  only  dispersed 
demonstrators  by  mass  arrest?,  but  has 


forestaLed  demonstrations  by  temporary 
closing  of  public  facilities  which  groups 
from  the  movement  had  tried  to  use: 
Tift  Park,  the  white  public  park,  where 
groups  had  tried  to  u^e  the  swimming 
pool  and  tennis  courts,  and  the  Albany 
Carnegie  Library  which  is  reserved  for 
white  i>ersons.  At  the  same  time,  he 
closed  the  Negro  Tullu'.ah  Massey  Park 
and  the  Negro  Monroe  Branch  Library. 

On  July  20  of  this  year.  Mayor  Asa  D. 
Kelley  petitioned  Judge  J.  Robert  Elliott, 
of  the  U.S.  district  court  in  Columbus, 
Ga.,  to  enjoin  the  Albany  movement 
from  further  demonstrations.  Mayor 
Kelley  argued  that  the  need  to  keep 
order  had  resulted  in  leaving  parts  of 
the  city  witliout  police  protection. 

The  movement  has  also  gone  to  court. 
In  July,  its  attorneys  filed  suit  with 
Judge  Elliott  in  Federal  di.'.trict  court 
asking  the  court  to  declare  segregation 
in  all  public  places  unconstitutional. 
Specifically,  the  suit  is  directed  against 
segregation  in  bus  and  rail  termmals,  in 
the  public  library  and  public  parks,  in 
the  theaters  and  in  the  municipal  audi- 
torium. 

Federal  courts  have  ali-eady  declared 
almost  all  such  segregation  to  be  in  vio- 
lation of  that  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment which  guarantees  "equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws"  with  respect  to  U.S. 
citizens  m  each  of  the  several  States. 
The  most  significant  case  wa5  the  school 
decision  in  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education 
i34T  U.S.  483,  492-495  (1954J).  In  this 
ca^e,  the  Court  rejected  the  doctrine  of 
-separate  but  equal."  It  declared  that 
even  though  all  of  the  "tangible"  factors 
m  seperate  schools  might  be  of  equal 
quality,  segregation  itself  is  such  an  act 
of  disrespect  toward  a  minority  of  citi- 
zens, and  causes  the  latter  to  suffer  such 
loss  nl  self-respect  and  consequent  in- 
hibition of  capacity  to  learn,  that  segre- 
gation in  and  of  itself  causes  inequality 
m  the  benefits  of  the  law.  They  said.  In 
effect,  that  'separate  but  equal"  is  not 
a  valid  principle  because  it  is  self-con- 
tradictory. 

The  Federal  courts  have  since  applied 
the  same  reasoning  to  other  things  be- 
sides schools.  In  all  of  these  cases,  Fed- 
eral judges  have  said  that  segregation 
cannot  be  maintained  by  any  action  on 
the  part  of  a  State  or  any  of  its  subdi- 
visions or  enfranchised  instrumentali- 
ties. 

In  Gayle  v.  Browdcr  (352  U.S.  903 
.  1956  •  i .  the  Supreme  Court  invalidated 
Alabama  laws  and  Montgomeiy  ordi- 
nances requiring  segregation  in  the 
citv's  buses.  In  Holmes  v.  City  of  At- 
lanta a24  F.  Supp.  290  (1954)),  a  Fed- 
eral district  court  declared  exclusion  of 
Negroes  from  a  municipal  golf  course 
illegal,  and  the  Supreme  Court  made  the 
same  ruling  in  New  Orleans  City  Park 
Iniprovment  Association  v.  Deticge  (358 
US.  54  (19'^8').  In  Mayor  and  City 
Cnuncil  of  Baltimore  City  v.  Dawson 
>  350  US.  877  '  1955) ) .  the  Supreme  Court 
declared  racial  segregation  at  public 
beaches  and  in  public  bathhouses  to  be 
in  violation  of  the  14th  amendment. 

F'edoral  court  decisions  thus  provide 
clear  precedents  by  which  a  decision  can 
b"  macie  about  segregation  of  public 
places  and  facilities  in  Albany. 


On  September  4  of  this  year,  19  Negro 
students  tried  to  register  in  the  city's 
public  schools,  which  have  not  yet  taken 
any  steps  toward  integration.  They  wti  e 
turned  down  by  the  school  principals. 
The  parents  of  thesi'  childn  ii  intend  to 
appeal  first  to  the  Albany  School  Board. 
and  then  to  go  to  Federal  court.  The 
jiistice  of  their  case  has  already  been 
determined  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Brown  case. 

On  August  8  of»-this  year,  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  filed  a  brief  as  a  friend 
of  the  court  in  opposition  to  Mayor  Kel- 
ley's  petition  for  an  injunction.  Tlic  De- 
partment stated  that  Negroes  should  not 
be  prevented  from  making  peaceful  pro- 
tests against  deprivation  of  their  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  14th  amendment,  and 
that  such  a  prohibition  -would  deprive 
them  of  their  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
1st  amendment.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment took  this  action  because  of  its  para- 
mount responsibility  for  the  overall  en- 
forcement of  justice. 

And  it  is  Justice  which  is  at  stake  here. 
Justice  is  constituted  by  recognition  of 
rights.  And  I  want  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  profoundly  humane  conception  of 
right  which  determined  Chief  Justice 
Warren's  reasoning  in  the  Brown  case. 
This  conception  Is  that,  in  any  matter 
subject  to  Federal,  State,  or  local  Juris- 
diction, racial  segregation  constitutes  an 
affront  to  personal  dignity  such  that  it 
tends  to  cause  loss  of  self-respect  and 
so  that  it  destroys  equality  under  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rights  involved  are 
human  rights  in  the  deepest  sense.  The 
movement  to  gain  official  recognition  of 
these  rights  has  a  most  compelling  claim 
to  our  wholehearted  support. 


GOLD;  HOW  IMPORTANT  IS  IT? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mxtlter]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  I  am  taking  the  time  to  give  ex- 
pression to  the  thought  that  monetary 
and  fiscal  policy  are  not  so  intricate  that 
only  the  expert  economist  understands 
it. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  American  to 
know  the  simple  basic  principles. 

If  he  understands  them,  he  will  be 
less  inclined  to  react  emotionally  in 
times  of  crisis  and  will  not  panic  at 
every  downturn  of  either  the  stock  mar- 
ket or  of  the  economy  generally. 

It  is  high  time  we  tried  to  understand 
the  fundamental  economics  on  which  our 
very  existence  depends. 

An  excellent  start  is  to  make  required 
reading  the  following  article  from  the 
June  1961  issue  of  Reader's  Digest: 

What  Is  PRorrx? 
(By  Fred  I.  Kent) 
(A  schoolboy,  disturbed  by  the  current 
fashion  of  speaking  disparagingly  of  the 
profit  system  which  has  formed  the  basis  of 
the  American  way  of  life,  wrote  to  his  grand- 
father asking  him  to  "explain  just  how  there 
caia  be  a  profit  which  is  not  taken  from  the 
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work    of    som>one    else"     The    granfl 
Fred    I.    Kent,    LL  D  .    was    president  of  the 
Council  of  New  Yoric   University  and  a   for- 
mer director  of  the   Federal   Reierve   Board 
Dr.  Kent  repl  ed  to  his  grand.s^in's  query  as 
follows:) 

Mt  Dear  Grandson:  I  will  answer  your 
question  as  s:mply  as  I  can.  Profit  Is  the 
result  of  enterprise  which  builds  for  others 
as  well  as  for  the  enterpriser  Let  us  con- 
sider the  operation  of  this  fact  In  a  primitive 
community,  »4iy  of  100  persons,  who  obtain 
only  the  mere  necessities  of  living  by  work- 
ing hard  all  dj  y  long. 

Our  primitive  community,  dwelling  at  the 
foot  of  a  mour  tain,  must  have  water.  There 
is  no  water  eicept  at  a  spring  near  the  top 
of  the  mountain:  therefore,  every  day  all  the 
100  persons  climb  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain. It  taket  them  1  hour  to  go  up  and 
back.  Tliey  do  this  day  In  and  day  out,  until 
at  last  one  of  them  notices  that  the  water 
from  the  spring  runs  down  Inside  the  moun- 
tain In  the  same  direction  that  he  goes  when 
he  comes  down.  He  conceives  the  Idea  of 
digging  a  trough  In  the  mountainside  all  the 
way  down  to  the  place  where  he  has  his 
habitation.  He  goes  to  work  to  build  a 
trough.  The  other  99  people  are  not  even 
curious  about  what  he  Is  doing. 

Then  one  day  this  lOOth  man  turns  a  small 
part  of  the  w»ter  from  the  spring  Into  his 
trough  and  It  runs  down  the  mountain  Into 
a  basin  he  haa  fashioned  at  the  bottom 
Whereupon  he  says  to  the  99  others,  who 
each  spend  an  hour  a  day  fetching  their 
water,  that  If  they  will  each  give  him  the 
dally  production  of  10  minutes  of  their  time, 
he  will  give  them  water  from  his  baaln.  He 
win  then  receive  990  minutes  of  the  time  of 
the  other  men  each  day:  this  arrangement 
win  make  It  unnecessary  for  him  to  work  16 
hours  a  day  In  order  to  provide  for  his  neces- 
sities. He  is  making  a  tremendous  profit — 
but  his  enterprise  has  given  each  of  the  99 
other  people  50  additional  minutes  each  day 
The  enterpriser,  now  having  16  hours  a  day 
at  his  disposal  and  being  naturally  curious, 
spends  part  of  his  time  watching  the  water 
run  down  the  mountain  He  sees  that  It 
pushes  along  stones  and  pieces  of  wood.  So 
he  develops  a  water  wheel;  then  he  notices 
that  It  has  power  and.  finally,  after  many 
hours  of  contemplation  and  work,  he  makes 
the  water  wheel  run  a  mill  to  grind  his  corn 
This  100th  man  then  realizes  that  he  has 
sufficient  power  to  grind  corn  for  the  other 
99  He  says  to  them.  "I  will  allow  you  to 
grind  your  corn  in  my  mill  If  you  will  give 
me  one-tenth  the  time  you  save  "  They 
agree,  and  so  the  enterpriser  now  makes  an 
additional  profit. 

He  uses  the  time  paid  him  by  the  99  others 
to  build  a  better  house  for  himself,  to  in- 
crease his  conveniences  of  living  through 
new  benches,  openings  In  his  hovjse  for  light, 
and  better  protection  from  the  cold.  So  It 
goes  on.  as  this  100th  man  finds  new  ways 
to  save  the  99  the  total  expenditure  for 
their  time — one-tenth  of  which  he  asks  of 
them  In  payment  for  his  enterprising 

This  100th  man's  time  finally  becomes  all 
his  own  to  use  as  he  sees  fit.  He  does  not 
have  to  work  unless  he  chooses  to.  His  food 
and  shelter  and  clothing  are  provided  by 
others.  His  mind,  however.  Is  ever  working, 
and  the  other  99  are  having  more  and  more 
time  to  themselves  because  of  hl.s  thinking 
and  planning. 

For  Instance,  he  notices  that  one  of  the 
99  makes  better  shoes  than  the  others.  He 
arranges  for  this  man  to  spend  all  his  time 
making  shoes,  because  he  can  be  fed  and 
clothed  and  sheltered  from  profits.  The 
other  98  do  not  now  have  to  make  their  own 
shoes.  They  are  charged  one-tenth  the  time 
they  save.  The  99th  man  Is  also  able  to  work 
shorter  hours  because  some  of  the  time  that 
le  paid  by  each  of  the  98  Is  aUowed  to  him 
by  the  100th  man. 


As  the  dnys  pass,  another  individual  i.s  seen 
by  the  100th  man  to  be  making  better  clothes 
than  any  of  the  others  and  u  is  arranged 
that  his  time  shall  be  given  entirely  to  his 
specialty      And  so  on. 

Through  the  foresight  of  the  100th  man. 
a  division  of  labor  Is  created  that  results  in 
more  and  more  of  those  in  the  community 
doing  the  things  for  which  they  are  best 
fitted  Everyone  has  a  greater  amount  of 
time  at  his  disposal.  Each  becomes  Inter- 
ested, except  the  dullest.  In  what  others  are 
doing  and  wonders  how  he  can  better  his  own 
position.  The  final  result  is  that  each  per- 
son begins  to  find  his  proper  place  In  an 
Intelligent  community. 

But  suppose  that,  when  the  lOOth  man 
had  completed  his  trough  down  the  moun- 
tain and  said  to  the  other  99,  If  you  will 
give  me  what  it  takes  you  10  minutes  to 
produce,  I  will  let  you  get  your  water  from 
my  basin  "  they  had  turned  on  him  and  said, 
"We  are  99  and  you  are  only  1  We  will  take 
what  water  we  want  You  cannot  prevent 
us  and  we  wUl  give  you  nothing."  What 
would  have  happened  then?  The  Incentive 
of  the  most  curious  mind  to  build  upon 
his  enterprising  thoughts  would  have  been 
taken  away  He  would  have  seen  that  he 
could  gain  nothing  by  solving  problems  If  he 
still  had  to  use  every  waking  hour  to  pro- 
vide his  living  TTiere  could  have  been  no 
advancement  in  the  community.  Life  would 
have  continued  to  be  drudgery  to  everyone, 
with  opportunity  to  do  no  more  than  work  all 
day  long  Just  for  a  bare  living. 

But  we  will  say  the  99  did  not  prevent 
the  lOOth  man  from  going  on  with  his  think- 
ing, and  the  community  prospered.  As  the 
children  grew  up.  It  was  realized  that  they 
should  be  taught  the  ways  of  life.  There 
was  now  sufficient  production  so  that  It 
was  possible  to  take  others  away  from  the 
work  of  providing  for  themselves,  pay  them, 
and  set  them  to  teaching  the  young 

Similarly,  the  beauties  of  nature  became 
apparent  Men  tried  to  fix  scenery  and 
animals  in  drawings — and  art  was  born. 
From  the  sounds  heard  in  nature's  studio 
and  in  the  voices  of  the  people,  music  was 
developed.  And  It  became  possible  ior  those 
who  were  proficient  In  drawing  and  music 
to  spend  all  their  time  at  their  art,  giving 
of  their  creations  to  others  in  return  for  a 
portion  of  the  community's  production. 

As  these  developments  continued,  each 
member  of  the  community,  while  giving 
something  from  his  own  accomplishments, 
became  more  and  more  dependent  upon  the 
efforts  of  others.  And.  unless  envy  and 
Jealousy  and  unfair  laws  Intervened  to  re- 
strict honest  enterprisers  who  benefited  all. 
progress  promised  to  be  constant. 

Need  we  say  more  to  prove  that  there  can 
be  profit  from  enterprise  without  taking 
anything  from  others,  that  such  enterprise 
adds  to  the  ease  of  living  for  everyone? 

These  principles  are  as  active  In  a  great 
nation  such  as  the  United  States  as  In  our 
imaginary  community.  Laws  that  kill  in- 
centive and  cripple  the  honest  enterpriser, 
hold  back  progress  True  profit  Is  not  some- 
thing to  be  feared,  because  it  works  to  thft^ 
benefit  of  all.  - 

We    must    endeavor    to    build,    Instead    of 
tearing  down   what  others  have  built.     Wa 
must    be    fair   to   other   men.    or    the    world 
cannot  be  fair  to  us. 
Sincerely. 

Grandfather 

Mr.  Speaker,  theie.  briefly  but  suc- 
cinctly, is  a  primer  on  economics.  But 
that  is  only  the  beginning. 

Let  us  proceed  further  from  where 
grandfather  stopped.  These  same  primi- 
tive people  grandfather  talked  al>out 
soon  foimd  that  one  of  their  number 
liked  to  gather  shells.  In  other  similar 
communities  p>eople  found  different 
kinds  of  metals  which  were  pounded  into 


various  forms.    One  of  tliese  metal.s  was 
copper,  another  silver,  a  third  gold. 

In  all  of  tliese  communities,  quite  in- 
dependent of  each  other,  the  same  prob- 
lems aro.se. 

When  goods  were  not  made  fast 
enough  to  supply  the  demand,  instead  of 
10  minutes  of  labor  per  item  20  minutes 
were  demanded.  Throughout  these  re- 
marks "minutes  of  labor"  is  intended  to 
include  capital  and  the  products  of  both. 
■When  the  opposite  occurred  and  the 
goods  were  made  faster  than  they  could 
be  acquired,  instead  of  10  minutes  of  la- 
bor per  item.  5  minutes  were  acceptable 
in  exchange  for  it. 

Call  it  what  you  will— it  all  added  up 
to  inflation  and  deflation.  And  for 
thousands  of  years,  despite  these  in- 
vidious labels,  the  world  has  made  prog- 
ress, become  more  civilized — I  did  not 
say  completely  civilized — and  has  even 
become  a  better  place  in  which  to  live, 
at  least  in  the  free  areas  of  the  world. 
Also  within  each  community,  they 
found  it  was  just  too  difficult  to  keep 
account  of  how  many  minutes  one  per- 
son owed  another.  It  was  difficult  to 
stockpile  minutes  of  labor.  Even  if  they 
could,  how  could  Mr.  A,  to  whom  was 
owed  100  minutes  by  Mr.  B,  transfer 
those  mmutes  to  Mr.  C  in  exchange  for 
Mr.  C's  products,  assuming  he  could 
precisely  measure  the  correct  number 
of  minutes  to  pay  Mr.  C.  'What  hap- 
pened if  Mr.  C  could  not  use  Mr.  B's 
type  of  labor  or  if  Mr.  B  could  not  get 
along  with  Mr.  C  or.  if  as  permitted  in 
a  free  entei-prise  system.  Mr.  B  just 
would  not  work  for  Mr.  C  oi  would  refuse 
at  Mr.  Bs  bidding  to  work  50  minutes 
for  Mr.  C  and  50  for  Mr.  D? 

That  is  when  the  shells,  the  copper, 
the  silver,  and  the  gold,  came  mto  the 
picture.  Paper  money  came  much  later. 
In  one  community  minutes  of  labor 
weie  equated  to  shells;  in  another  to  a 
piece  of  copper,  or  a  piece  of  silver  or  a 
piece  of  gold. 

Soon,  instead  of  trading  minutes,  they 
were  trading  shells,  copper,  silver,  or 
gold.  Fed,  if  any,  communities  had  all 
four.  Within  each  community  the  medi- 
um of  exchange,  yes,  the  money,  was  not 
all  four  but  one  or  more  of  them. 

It  was  not  until  communities  began  to 
trade  with  one  another  that  the  shells, 
the  copper,  the  silver,  and  the  gold  had 
to  be  matched  against  or  exchanged  for 
each  other.  Even  then,  however,  the 
basic  value  was  not  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  shell,  the  copper,  the  silver,  or  the 
gold,  but  the  number  of  minutes  of  labor 
each  represented. 

I  have,  of  course,  been  speaking  of  a 
primitive  precapitalist  society  in  which 
minutes  of  labor  roughly  determine 
value.  In  our  modern  capitalistic  so- 
ciety, things  are  a  little  more  complex. 
Even  though  the  minutes  of  lat)or  are 
the  same,  today  values  are  quite  differ- 
ent for  two  roadbuilding  workers,  one 
working  with  a  shovel  and  the  other 
with  a  giant  bulldozer.  Identical  twins 
with  the  same  nimiber  of  minutes  of 
labor,  one  working  poor  land  and  the 
other  rich,  establish  very  different 
values.  A  farmer  using  Uiousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  inachinei?  and  equii>- 
ment  can  do  all  the  preharvest  labor  oo 
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a  wheat  farni  half  the  size  of  Manhat- 
tan Island — with  no  more  minutes  of 
labor  than  a  less  efficient  farmer  with 
only   hand   tools  needs   to  eke  out  the 

barest  existence  from  3  or  4  acres  of 
barren  land.  A  lawyer's  value  is  not  de- 
termmed  alone  by  the  minutes  of  labor — 
but  by  what  he  does  with  them.  One 
lawyer  may  be  paid  $50  a  week,  and  an- 
other one  S5.000.  The  difference  comes 
from  richer  education,  more  extensive 
knowledge,  greater  skill— even  greater 
luck. 

So  in  the  modern  world,  to  determine 
value  we  must  add  to  minutes  of  labor 
a  variety  of  factors  which  for  siniplicity 
we  will  call  capital.  The  combination 
of  the  two  determines  basic  values. 

In  modern  society,  the  fourth  step 
came  about  just  as  naturally.  Who 
wanted  to  cart  around  a  ti'uck  full  of 
shells,  or  push  a  wheelbarrow  of  copper 
tokens,  or  carry  a  bag  of  silver  or  a 
pouch  full  of  gold? 

Imagine  the  squeals  from  the  salaried 
man  today  calling  for  his  $165  paycheck 
if,  instead  of  that  piece  of  paper — the 
check — or  four  pieces  of  currency — a 
$100.  a  $50,  a  $10,  and  a  $5  bill,  he  were 
handed  5  ounces  of  gold.  Therefore, 
ingenious  man  developed  the  system  of 
issuing  paper  money  instead  of  shells. 
copper,  silver,  and  gold. 

Paper  money,  just  like  the  coins,  was 
originally  made  and  issued  by  men,  not 
by  governments.  It  deteriorates  and  be- 
comes worthless  when  it  loses  its  repre- 
sentation of  minutes  of  labor  and  capital 
and  instead  represents  merely  the  coins 
or  bullion. 

As  the  value  of  the  metal  changed  or 
the  metal  was  destroyed  or  stolen,  the 
value  of  the  paper  monev  changed  or 
was  destroyed. 

Bankers  and  banks  came  into  being 
as  warehousemen  of  the  shells,  copper, 
silver,  and  gold,  issuing  on  paper  prom- 
ises to  pay  on  demand  the  equivalent 
of  what  they  received.  These  promises 
to  pay  became  the  currency  aiid  checks 
of  today. 

The  reserves  are  the  coin.=;— or  the  bul- 
lion from  which  coins  are  made.  As 
long  as  the  banker  reserves,  that  is,  keeps 
on  hand  enough  to  meet  the  demands 
made  against  the  outstanding'  promises 
to  pay,  the  currency  and  checks  are 
good — but  good  only  for  exchange  to 
what  was  held  in  reserve  or  warehouse, 
to  wit:  the  coins  and  bullion.  But  the 
coins  and  bullion  are  worthless  unless 
they  always  rcprp.-<ent  a  certain  number 
of  minutes  of  labor  and  capital.  That 
necessarily  means  minutes  of  labor  and 
capital  that  can  be  converted  into  use- 
ful, usable  production  or  products. 

It  should  now  be  too  obvious  to  re- 
quire further  exposition  that  the  prob- 
lems of  inflatio-  and  deflation  remain 
the  same  throughout  all  of  these  stages 
and  basically  are  neither  encouraged  nor 
discouraged  by  the  medium  of  exchange. 
That  IS  not  so  say  that  the  quantity 
of  tiie  mediums  of  exchange  has  no  ef- 
fect. Just  as  obviously,  increasing  or 
decreasing  the  quantity  of  the  shells,  the 
metals  or  the  paper  must  affect  the 
price  of  eoods  and  of  labor  and  neces- 
r>arily  the  loss  or  profit  derived  from  the 
mArketmg. 


It  took  civilized  nations  a  long  time  to 
arrive  finally  at  the  determination  that 
individuals  cannot  be  trusted  to  fix  the 
value  of  the  mediums  of  exchange. 
Whether  they  be  called  entrepreneurs, 
monopolists,  private  bankers,  or  any 
other  kind  of  bankers,  tiie  economic 
history  of  tlie  world  teaches  us  that  even 
though  the  free  enterprise  system  may 
permit  any  and  everyone  to  gather,  mine, 
or  produce  as  much  as  he  pleased  of 
shells,  copper,  silver,  gold,  or  paper, 
only  responsible  governments  should  de- 
termine which,  if  any  or  all,  and  to  what 
extent  and  m  what  denominations  they 
could  be  used  as  mediums  of  exchange. 

Note  that  I  say  "responsible  govern- 
ments," Irresponsible  governments  or 
irresponsible  action  by  responsible  gov- 
ernments will  throw  us  back  to  the  eco- 
nomic chaos  of  the  days  when  indivi- 
duals 'rigged"  and  "manipulated"  the 
money  markets. 

That  brings  us  to  the  point  of  under- 
standing the  need,  no  longer  questioned 
but  unanimously  supported,  for  the  ex- 
istence of  central  banks,  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  government. 

Our  central  bank,  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  U.S.  Government,  is  the 
Federal  R?serve  System.  The  head  of 
tlic  system  is  the  Federal  Resei-ve  Board, 
The  operating  branches  are  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  in  the  12  regional  dis- 
tricts. 

Let  me  repeat,  what  should  nowhere  be 
contradicted — the  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  all  of  them,  are  owned  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel  by  the  U.S,  Government. 

Despite  the  issuance  of  paper,  mis- 
cailed  stock,  to  member  banks  of  the  Sys- 
tem, tiiose  member  banks  do  not  own  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  or  any  part 
tliereof.  Their  mi^^named  stock  cannot 
be  sold,  traixsferred.  or  hypothecated.  It 
has  no  voting  rights.  It  is  merely  a  re- 
ceipt for  dollar  deposits  coupled  with  a 
promise  of  repayment  when  tlie  member 
bank  gets  out  of  the  System,  either  by 
withdrawal  or  liquidation. 

Eaci:i  member  bank's  right  to  vote  to 
elect  directors  of  a  Federal  Reserve  bank 
is  fixed  by  statute  and  exists  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  issuance  of  the  misnamed 
stock  certificate  and  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  stock  i.ssued  to  it.  Each  bank 
has  only  one  vote.  There  are  other  limi- 
tations of  no  consequence,  however,  to 
this  dl^cussion.  Membership  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  a  Federal  Reserve 
bank  should  not  be  confused  with  mem- 
bership on  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

Long  before  our  own  country  learned 
the  economic  le.ssons  of  life  as  to  govern- 
mental central  bank  operation,  there  was 
written  into  our  Constitution  the  pro- 
vision that  only  the  Congress  can  coin 
money  or  issue  currency.  By  the  method 
of  trial  and  error,  we  learned  the  griev- 
ovis  lesson  that  there  can  be  no  economic 
stability  if  this  privilege  is  delegated  to 
any  but  a  Government  agency. 

Today  coins  may  be  produced  only  by 
the  U.S.  mints.  Currency  may  be  issued 
only  by  the  US,  Treasury  or  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks.  The  weight  and 
fineness  of  the  coins  are  fixed  by  our 
Government.  There  is  no  variance  but 
complete  uniformity  within  each  type  of 


coin.  Theoretically  each  is  worth  its 
weight  in  the  particular  metal  of  which 
it  is  made.  The  Goverrunent  must  re- 
tain the  sole  right  to  fix  the  price  of  the 
raw  metal.  If  it  did  not.  tiie  value  of 
each  type  of  coin  would  change  as  the 
market  price  of  the  metal  clianued. 

I  again  iwe  the  word  "theoretically" 
because,  and  this  will  strike  some  people 
as  incredible,  the  bullion  value  of  our 
silver  coins  is  by  statute  less  than  the 
monetary  value  and  in  our  copper  and 
nickel  coinage  there  is  no  relationship 
between  the  denomination  or  monetary 
value  of  the  coin  and  the  value  of  the 
bullion  or  metal  therein. 

Try  raising  an  objection  next  time  you 
get  a  dime,  a  nickel,  and  a  penny  in 
change  and  you  will  be  looked  upon  as 
psychotic. 

No  one  ever  dreams  of  raising  any 
questions  about  it.  Our  Government 
coins  these  '"shells,"  fixes  their  metallic 
conteirt.  names  their  denominational 
values,  and  everybody  takes  it  for 
granted  that  they  are  worth  as  many 
"minutes  of  labor"  as  the  market  offers 
for  them.  Their  monetary  value  docs 
not  change. 

What  the  coin  will  buy.  however,  in  a 
free  competitive  enterprise  system,  such 
as  we  try  to  make  ours,  will  vary  in 
accordance  with  what  happens  in  the 
marketplace,  unco  itrolled  by  our  Gov- 
errunent, though  regulated  in  certain 
phases. 

So  it  is  also  with  our  currency.  The 
Government  issues  it  in  various  denom- 
inations. The  cost  of  producing  a  $10,- 
000  bill  is  no  more  than  that  of  the  $1 
bill.  It  is  legal  tender  for  the  denomi- 
nated amount  Impressed  on  it  not  be- 
cause of  any  intrinsic  value  but  because 
that  is  tlie  amount  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment promises  to  pay.  The  legal  effect 
and  validity  of  that  promise  is  exactly 
the  same,  whether  the  currency  is  is- 
sued by  the  US.  Treasury  or  by  a  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank. 

Every  dollar,  currency  or  coin,  is  worth 
100  cents  only  because  of  the  credit  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
faith,  the  confidence,  we  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  have  in  it.  It  is  not  worth 
100  cents  on  the  dollar  because  of  the 
gold,  silver,  or  copper  our  Government 
owns. 

Take  out  of  your  pocket  and  look  at 
a  Federal  Reserve  note — say,  a  $10  bill. 
It  carries  this  engraved  statement :  "Re- 
deemable in  lawful  money  at  the  United 
States  Treasury  or  at  any  Federal  Re- 
serve bank."  But  take  it  to  the  Treasury 
and  ask  for  redemption  in  'lawful 
money."  An  astonished  clerk  will  lock 
at  you,  take  your  bill  with  one  hand — 
and  give  you  back  an  identical  bill  with 
the  other.  You  are  actually  handling 
not  a  piece  of  paper — but  a  piece  of  the 
faith,  credit,  and  confidence  in  the 
United  States. 

Silver  certificates  are  literally  backed 
by  silver,  dollar  for  dollar.  But  who  can 
guarantee  that  the  value  of  the  silver 
will  not  change  in  the  marketplace. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  silver  in  our 
silver  dollar  does  not  have  a  bullirm  value 
equal  to  a  dollar.  But  here,  too,  whether 
you  use  the  silver  certificate  or  the  silver 
dollar  to  make  a  purchase  or  pay  a  debt, 
the  monetary  value  does  not  change. 
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The  rest  of  our  currency  by  law  must 
be  backed  by  a  percentage  of  gold.  But 
why  not  like  silver  require  dollar  for 
dollar.  A^ain,  in  either  event,  whether 
dollar  for  dollar  or  25  cents  for  each 
dollar,  who  can  guarantee  that  the  value 
of  gold  will  not  change  in  the  market- 
place? 

From  1913  to  1945  the  law  required 
a  reserve  of  35  percent  in  gold  certifi- 
cates or  lawful  money  against  deposits 
gmd  40-percent  gold  certificates  against 
Federal  Reserve  notes  m  circulation. 

In  1945  that  wa.';  all  changed  Ui  re- 
quire only  25  percent  of  gold  certificates 
against  the  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

But  so  far  as  currency  and  money  are 
concerned  today,  no  American  can  own 
gold  or  gold  certificates  in  or  out  of  our 
country. 

So  of  what  earthly  use  is  a  gold  re- 
serve to  our  domestic  economy?  It  can- 
not add  or  detract  from  its  stabihty.  It 
cannot  affect  inflation  or  deflation. 

Historically  at  one  time  the  U.S.  gold 
resei-ve  laws  had  meanmg.  Wiien  the 
Nation  operated  under  the  gold  standard, 
and  individuals  could  own  gold,  actual 
boxes  of  physical  gold  were  shipped  in 
or  out  of  the  country,  depending  on 
prices  offered  for  the  gold  in  the  various 
gold  markets.  Tliis  movement  in  tui-n 
affected  bank  reserves,  the  volume  of 
currency,  and  the  country's  economic  po- 
sition. But  for  years  we  have  not  op- 
erated under  the  gold  standard — and 
today  our  gold  reserve  laws  are  a  mean- 
ingless economic  fiction. 

The  physical  movement  of  gold  into 
and  out  of  the  United  States  now  de- 
pends largely  on  decisions  of  monetary 
authorities  as  to  whether  they  wish  to 
hold  gold  under  earmark  in  the  United 
States  or  ship  it  from  the  United  States 
to  their  own  country.  Under  the  old 
gold  standai-d  there  were  also  ship- 
ments of  gold  by  banks  and  brokers  in 
response  to  movements  of  exchange 
rates  to  the  so-called  gold  export  or  im- 
port points;  and  fundamentally,  these 
movements  resulted  when  there  was  a 
surplus  or  deficit  in  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  paj-ments.  Internationally, 
the  United  States  continues  to  operate 
on  the  international  gold  bullion  stand- 
ard, and  the  international  aspects  of  the 
gold  standard  have  not  been  funda- 
mentally changed.  The  major  change 
from  the  gold  standard  of  the  past  is 
the  elimination,  since  1933.  of  the  re- 
deemabihty  into  gold  of  U.S.  money 
for  domestic  holders  of  dollars.  Be- 
fore 1933  these  domestic  holders  could 
legally  demand  gold  for  internal  mone- 
tary use.  Under  this  system,  sometimes 
called  the  gold  coin  standard,  there 
could  be  an  internal  drain  on  our  gold 
reserves  even  though  the  balancc-of- 
payments  position  might  be  in  balance. 
Like  the  United  States,  most  leading 
countries  have  abandoned  the  practice 
of  redeem iivi:  their  money  domestically 
upon  demand. 

The  Mold  reserve  will  not  help  or  hurt 
our  gold  miners.  As  long  as  our  Gov- 
ernment will  provide  who  may  and  who 
may  not  own  gold  and  also  fix  its  price, 
the  lot  of  the  gold  mmer  will  be  no  better 
or  no  worse. 
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We  can,  if  we  want  to.  continue  to  di.e 
gold  out  of  one  hole  in  the  ground  and 
rebury  it  in  another  hole  in  the  ground 
at  Fort  Knox, 

Gold  or  no  pold.  each  piece  of  paper, 
check,  or  currency  and  each  coin,  copper, 
nickel,  or  silver,  will  buy  and  pay  for  v. 
certain  number  of  minutes  of  labor  and 
capital  nothing  more  nothinL'  lesg.  even 
though  the  number  of  minutes  may  vary. 

As  of  June  27,  1962.  there  were  out- 
standing Federal  Reserve  bank  oblica- 
tions.  exclusive  of  capital  accounts  of 
$47.3  billion  acainst  which  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  had  a  gold  reserve  of 
S16,2  billion.  Under  existing  law.  apamst 
that  gold  reserve,  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  could  add  to  the  total  of  currency 
and  deiwsits  about  SI 7,5  billion  for  a 
total  of  $66  5  billion.  In  other  words, 
the  Federal  Reserve  notes — currency — 
could  be  increased  from  S27  billion  to 
more  than  $44  billion.  No  one  has  sug- 
gested that  that  be  done.  I  am  certain 
that  there  is  no  intention  to  do  so.  Im- 
agine w"hat  would  happen  to  the  value  of 
that  minute  of  labor  and  capital  if  we 
suddenly  increased  the  quantity  of  cur- 
rency in  circulation  by   $17,5  billion. 

This  then  is  the  case  against  requiring 
a  gold  reserve  on  the  domestic  scene  and 
in  favor  of  repealing  the  law  requiring  it. 

To  those  who  argue  that  history  tells 
us  that  every  country  without  a  gold  re- 
serve has  collapsed  economically,  I  aay 
they  confuse  gold  with  manipulation  of 
the  economy. 

Our  gold  reserve  is  subject  to  the  same 
manipulation  ae  our  economy  Irre- 
sponsible Government  officials  can  ma- 
nipulate either.  Thus  far  in  our  coun- 
try in  our  generation  that  has  not  been 
done.  We  must  be  alert  to  bo  sure  it  is 
not  done.  Gold,  however,  is  not  the 
brake  on  such  conduct. 

To  repeal  the  law  requiring  a  gold  re- 
sene  has  certain  positive  advantages. 
We  would  replace  a  legalistic  myth  with 
reality.  We  would  be  fieed  from  jug- 
gling around  reserve  percentages  to  meet 
conditions  which  might  arise.  We  would 
simplify  the  economy's  fmancial  stmc- 
ture.  And  in  time  of  potential  war  with 
a  power  possessing  vast  gold  deposits,  we 
would  strengthen  our  economy  in  the 
world,  add  greater  flexibility  and  mo- 
bility, and  increase  our  chances  of  sur- 
vival and  success  for  the  United  States. 

But  will  this  affect  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments? Will  we  not  cause  a  run  on  our 
gold  by  foreign  claimants  if  \vi  abolish 
our  statutory  requirement  for  a  gold  re- 
serve? The  answer  is  positively,  un- 
equivocally, and  categorically  "No." 

Checkbook  money  calls  for  dollars,  not 
gold. 

U.S,  currency  is  citlK-r  Treasury  cer- 
tificates or  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

Each  calls  for  silver  or  for  lawful 
money  of  the  United  States.  None  call 
for  gold. 

No  individual,  no  corporation — .Amer- 
ican or  foreign — can  demand  gold  from 
us. 

Foreign  governments  and  foreign  cen- 
tral banks,  that  is,  goveiTiment  banks. 
do  not  have  a  right  to  demand  settlement 
of  their  claims  against  the  United  States 
in  gold.  We  can  satisfy  such  claims 
either  with  gold  or  with  the  currency  of 


that  country  making  the  claim  As  a 
matter  of  national  policy  the  Trea.'^ury 
sells  paid  for  dollars  to  foreign  gevern- 
mcnts  and  central  banks  for  the  settle- 
ment of  international  balances. 

By  repealing  a  sterile  and  useless 
domestic  gold  reserve  requirement,  we 
iiave  available  to  meet  foreign  claims  a 
gold  stock  of  more  tlian  $16.4  billion. 

The  total  amount,  private  and  Govern- 
ment of  foreipn  claims  is  only  $20  bil- 
lion and  only  about  iialf  of  it  is  foreign 
government.  Our  gold  stock  is  almost 
double  that  amount  Total  short-term 
liabilities  to  foreipn  countries  reported 
by  banks  in  the  United  States  amounted 
to  about  $18,8  billion  on  April  30.  19G2, 
of  which  $10.3  bilhon  were  official  bal- 
ances of  governments  and  central  banks. 
In  addition,  foreign  countries  held  about 
$14  billion  of  U.S.  Government  bonds 
and  notes  for  which  we  have  no  oflBcial- 
private  breakdown.  The  total  of  these 
foreign  dollar  holdmes  was  $2C  2  billion. 
These  figures  do  not  include  the  $5  6 
bilhon  held  by  international  institutions. 
which  do  not  constitute  potential  claims 
on  our  gold. 

In  addition,  we  have  a  right  to  call  on 
the  International  F\ind  for  the  use  of 
$1.4  billion  in  cun-encies  we  could  use 
in  lieu  of  gold  to  meet  foreign  govern- 
ment claims.  That  much  we  can  get, 
as  of  right.  We  can  borrow  almost  as 
much  more,  if  necessary,  plus  much 
larger  sums  by  negotiated  agreement. 
But  how  could  we  possiblj-  need  it,  and 
for  what? 

Over  and  above  the  foreign  claims 
refeiTed  to.  Americans  own  investments 
in  foreign  countries  in  excess  of  $54  bil- 
lion. All  of  them  are  earning  profits  for 
Americans.  Some  of  the  earnings  and 
of  the  capital  is  repatriated — brought 
home  to  the  United  States — ever\-  year. 

Those  who  argue  that  we  must  have  a 
gold  reserve  to  prevent  printing  exces- 
sive quantities  of  paper  money,  com- 
pletely ignore  the  fact  that  it  is  the  law, 
as  made  by  Congress  and  approved  by 
the  President,  and  not  the  quantity  or 
quahty  or  fineness  of  gold,  which  de- 
termines how  much  and  what  kind  of 
paper  money  should  be  issued  in  this 
country. 

The  quantity  of  money  that  is  held  in 
the  form  of  currency  and  coin  is  de- 
termined primarily  by  the  habits  of  the 
public  and  the  need  for  pocket  money. 
The  quantity  of  money  m  the  form  of  de- 
ix>sits  in  the  banks  results,  on  the  one 
hand,  from  the  operations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  and  the  com.mercial 
banks,  under  the  laws  affecting  these  in- 
stitutions made  by  Congress  and  ap- 
proved by  the  President.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  affected  by  the  current  re- 
quirements for  bank  loans  by  the  com- 
munity 

Only  if  our  entire  gold  stock  were 
needed  to  meet  the  25  percent  gold  re- 
quirement could  tins  requirement  be  said 
to  impose  a  limit  on  tlie  nioney  supply. 
At  the  present  time  our  gold  reserve  is 
substantially  more  than  Uie  minimum 
established  by  law, 

Tho.se  who  argue  that  we  should  go 
back  on  the  gold  standard  and  devalue 
the  dollar,  that  is.  increase  the  price  of 
gold  from  $35  an  ounce  tc  $70  an  ounce. 
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or  to  any  other  figure,  also  tell  you  that 
that  must  not  be  done  unilaterally  by 
the  United  States,  but  we  must  do  it  in 
agreement  with  the  major  "hard"  cur- 
rency countries  of  the  world,  else  we  up- 
set the  world  currencies. 

If  that  IS  what  we  must  do,  why  waste 
the  time  with  such  mathematical  gym- 
nastics? If  we  double  the  value  of  the 
ounce  of  gold  and  thereby  cut  the  dollar 
in  half,  and  do  the  same  to  the  British 
pound  sterling,  and  the  German  mark, 
and  the  French  franc,  and  the  Italian 
lire,  what  have  we  accomplished?  But 
look  at  the  windfall  we  create  for  the 
country  that  will  not  enter  into  so  foolish 
an  international  agreement — "fiasco" 
would  be  a  better  word.  Would  the  Swiss 
bankers  join  us  in  such  a  move?  I  doubt 
it 

Would  the  Russians'  You  can  bet 
your  last  dollar  they  would  not. 

It  is  said  that  half  the  world's  gold  is 
owned  by  the  Russians.  For  every  dollar 
we  add  to  the  price  of  gold,  we  add  a 
dollar  to  the  value  of  the  Russian  hoard. 

Double  the  world  price  of  gold,  and  the 
Russians  get  a  windfall  which  will  auto- 
matically put  them  in  a  tremendously 
powerful   economic   position   worldwide 

Every  last  economist  and  financial 
writer  who  regularly  tries  to  instill  fear 
about  our  balance  of  payments,  and  tries 
to  destroy  confidence  in  the  American 
dollar,  and  urges  increasing  the  price  of 
gold,  also  insists  that  our  fractional  re- 
serve system  is  the  best  yet  devised  by 
man. 

The  fractional  reserve  system  is  that 
which  permits  the  issuance  of  currency 
or  checkbook  money  in  multiples  of  the 
gold  or  other  reserves  on  hand.  The 
theory  proved  by  experience  is  that  not 
more  than  one-sixth  to  one-fourth  of  the 
gold  on  hand  is  ever  demanded  by  the 
holders  of  claims  as^ainst  the  gold. 

As  long  as  the  free  world  keeps  most 
of  its  gold  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  it  is  safe.  Safe  not  only  from 
misappropriation  and  embezzlement,  but 
safe  from  capture  by  dictators  of  the 
left  or  of  the  right,  and  certainly  safe 
from  the  Communists 

Everyone  knows  that  the  last  place  in 
the  world  the  Communists  can  get  to  is 
the  United  States  of  America.  They 
know.  too.  there  is  no  safer  place  than 
here  for  their  gold.  They  can  trade 
with  their  claims  on  that  gold  while  :t 
is  here.  If  the  Communists  steal  those 
claims,  the  United  States  of  America  can 
refu-se  to  honor  them,  holding  the  gold 
here  for  the  true  owners  thereof.  If 
the  claims  are  redeemed  and  the  sold 
taken  home,  and  the  gold  captured  by 
the  Communists,  it  is  gone  forever 

Of  course,  the  earmarking  of  gold  for 
a  foreign  country  or  central  bank  takes 
It  out  of  our  gold  reserves,  whether  the 
gold  remains  here  or  is  shipped  abroad. 
But  such  uold  once  so  taken  out  of  our 
gold  reserve  is  effectively  immobilized 
It  become  a  nonearning  asset  that  eats 
into  Us  own  value  by  the  cost  of  storauc, 
insurance,  etc.  The  dollars,  on  the  other 
hand,  cost  nothing  to  store,  need  no  in- 
surance and  can  earn  interest  while 
waiting  to  be  used 

The  one  thing  the  economists  do  not 
tell  us.  and  yet  the  only  basic  truth,  is — 


no  economy,  domestic,  foreign,  or  inter- 
national, depends  on  gold  or  on  the  me- 
dium of  exchange,  no  matter  what  it  is 
called. 

Our  economy,  every  sound  economy, 
must  depend  upon  the  production  of  our 
farms  and  of  our  factories  The  dollar 
protects  itself  when  we  protect  our  econ- 
omy. We  protect  our  economy  when  we 
keep  our  people  employed  in  producing. 
Every  producer  is  an  earner;  every 
earner  is  a  consumer 

That  is  the  one  circle  that  cannot  be 
called  vicious.  It  is  the  unalterable,  but 
happy  circle  that  makes  for  p)eace  and 
contentment. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  a  sound  domestic 
economy  cannot  operate  in  an  interna- 
tional vacuum,  A  domestic  economy 
which  is  sound  produces  for  resale  on 
the  international  markets  goods  that 
may  be  sold  abroad  at  competitive  prices. 

;;n  that  atmo.=;phere.  all  the  world 
knDws  that  our  dollar,  whether  check, 
cu  -rency.  or  gold,  is  exchangeable  for 
fu:i  value  in  minutes  of  labor  and  capi- 
ta], no  more  and  no  less. 


S   2748    THE  UNITED  NATIONS  LOAN 

BILL 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Gallagher  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Re(  oRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ok  ahoma'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GALLAGHER  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow the  House  will  begin  considera- 
tion of  S  2748.  the  United  Nations  loan 
bill.  As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fai  s  Committee  and  as  a  sponsor  of  this 
bill,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  it  supports 
th(  President's  requests  and  is  a  bill 
wh.ch  a  majority  of  Members  of  the 
Hoose  can  support. 

Mr  Speaker,  President  Kennedy,  in  his 
lefer  to  you  of  September  11,  indicates 
that  there  are  many  good  reasons  for 
supporting  this  bipartisan  legislation. 
It  has  the  support  of  President  Eisen- 
ho'ver  and  President  Truman.  Not  only 
does  the  bill  reaffirm  the  policy  of  col- 
lecuve  fiscal  responsibility  in  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  it  also  incorporates  the  prin- 
ciple established  by  the  International 
Cojrt  of  Justice  that  the  peacekeeping 
operations  of  the  United  Nations  are  a 
financial  responsibility  of  all  its  mem- 
bers. In  the  hope  that  it  will  contrib- 
ute to  a  better  understanding  of  this 
important  legislation  which  we  will  con- 
sider tomorrow.  I  in.seit  President  Ken- 
nedy's letter  in  the  Record  under  unan- 
imous consent: 

September  11,  1962, 
Hon,  John  W.  McCormack, 
Sp-'aker    of    the    House    of    Representatives, 
Wcthington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Speaker:  With  the  time  drawing 
near  for  debate  and  decision  on  the  United 
Nutlons  loan,  I  want  to  share  with  you  my 
conviction  concerning  the  importance  of  S. 
27-8  The  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
frti.-s  hns  approved  the  Senate  bill  with  n 
number  of  amendments  which  are  wholly 
satisfactory. 


These  modifications  and  amendment-s  s\n'\\ 
out  and  affirm  views  that  I  have  endorsed. 
They  guarantee  that  the  loan  will  be  repaid, 
that  It  will  not  set  a  precedent,  that  fi- 
nancing the  United  Nations  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  many  and  not  the  few,  that  onr 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  should 
not  be  used  to  relieve  others  of  their  obliga- 
tions, and  that  the  United  Nations  must 
begin  work  on  a  better  system  of  financing 
special  operatloios, 

I  am,  of  course,  pleased  by  the  Identity  of 
views  between  the  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration on  the  principle  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility in  the  United  Nations  and  by  the 
recognition  of  the  principle  by  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  that  the  peacekeeping 
operatlona  of  the  United  Nations  are  a  fi- 
nancial responslbUlty  of  all  of  Its  members 

I  am  encouraged,  as  I  know  you  are,  by 
the  response  of  other  members  of  the  United 
Nations  to  the  bond  Issue,  Following  favor- 
able action  by  the  Congress,  there  is  good 
reason  to  expect  that  the  United  Nations 
loan  will  be  fully  subscribed  with  the  U.S. 
share  matched  by  tlie  other  nations. 

Finally.  I  am  enthusiastic  about  the  na- 
tionwide Interest  In  the  future  of  the  United 
Nations.  That  Is  the  consequence  In  con- 
siderable part  of  thorough  congressional  con- 
sideration and  discussion  of  this  measure. 

There  are  many  good  reasons  to  support 
this  loan.  You  have  heard  these  reasons 
from  this  administration,  from  President 
Elsenhower,  President  Truman,  and  other 
distinguished  leaders  of  both  political  par- 
ties. I  would  add  one  final  thought  in  his- 
torical terms,  the  United  Nations  Is  stiU  in 
its  infancy — and  without  our  full  support 
It  will  have  no  chance  to  grow  into  the 
mature  institution  foreseen  by  the  farsightt-d 
men  who  wrote  the  Charter  for  an  otganiz^i- 
tlon — "to  secure  succeeding  generations  from 
the  scourge  of  war." 
Sincerely, 

John   F    Kfnnedy 


"THE  NEW  FOLKLORE  OF  CAPITAL- 
ISM. '  BY  BERNARD  NOSSITER 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  too 
often  we  fail  to  take  account  of  the  high 
caliber  of  the  Washington  pre.ss  corps — 
the  able  men  who  report  and  analyze 
public  affairs  here  in  Washington.  At 
times,  we  may  disagree  with  what  they 
say.  Other  times  we  may  applaud  them 
because  they  report  wliat  we  think  is 
most  Important. 

One  of  the  outstanding  members  of  the 
Washington  press  corps,  who  will  be 
sorely  missed  during  the  coming  year,  is 
Mr.  Bernard  Nosslter,  who  for  many 
years  has  been  interpreting  economic 
developments  for  the  Washington  Post. 
Mr.  Nosslter  has  just  left  Washington  to 
attend  Harvard  University  as  a  Nieman 
fellow. 

Mr.  Nosslter  has  written  an  extremely 
Interesting  article  entitled  "The  New 
Folklore  of  Capitalism."  appearing  in  the 
September  1962  issue  of  the  Progressive. 
Mr.  Nosslter  analyzes  findinus  of  three 
recent  economic  studies  which  tend,  m 
Mr.  Nossiter's  words,  to   'puncture  some 


■n 


of  the  more  comforting  current  economic 
illusion.';."     These  studies,  he  .says: 

Show  that  wealth  Is  again  flowing  to  the 
top  In  Increasing  measure;  that  shares  of  the 
Income  pie  cliange  very  little  and  In  perverse 
directions;  a.ad  that  Industrial  power  is  be- 
coming Increasingly  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  the  largest  corporations. 

Mr.  Nossi->er's  conclusions  are  disturb- 
ing.   For  cx.impie.  he  states: 

For  all  of  tne  Nation's  much  vaunted  rich- 
ness and  diversity.  It  appears  that  a  com- 
parative hanSful,  the  managers  and  boards 
of  a  hundred  or  so  corporations,  are  In  con- 
trol. Their  decisions  on  Investment,  output, 
pricing,  and  employment  will  largely  deter- 
mine the  course  of  the  economy. 

Unfortunately,  we  know  very  little 
about  what  Mr  No.ssiter  terms  the  "con- 
centration 3f  wealth,  power,  and  eco- 
nomic decis:onmaking  in  American  life." 
What  do  we  really  know  about  the  "com- 
parative handful  of  corporate  managt  rs 
who  exercise  so  much  power  over  our 
economic  lifo — or  what  used  to  be  t«rmed 
'Wall  Stree'.  control  "?  I  am  not  sure 
we  even  knoA-  the  names  and  aPiliations 
of  these  managers,  much  le.s.s  who  "man- 
ages the  managers." 

It  is  now  22  years  since  the  SEC.  at  the 
behest  of  the  TNEC.  made  a  detailed  in- 
vestigation of  "The  Distribution  of  Own- 
ership in  the  200  Largest  Nonfinancml 
Corptirations" — published  as  TNEC  Mon- 
ograph No.  ::9  That  study,  which  ha.s 
never  been  b;-oupht  up  to  date,  contained 
a  wealth  of  information,  but  raised  more 
questions  tluin  it  answered.  Take,  for 
example,  th.;  American  Telephone  L 
Telegraph  Co, — the  world  s  largest  cor- 
PKJration.  What  do  we  know  about  who 
runs  that  immen.se  cor{)oration?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  TNEC  monograph 
showed  that  ;us  of  December  15.  1937— a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago — the  largest 
stockholder  ii;  A.T.  &  T.  was  the  Sun  Life 
Assurance  Co,  of  Canada.  Then  as  we 
look  down  the  Ii.st  of  stockholders  of 
record  we  find  a  number  of  nominees  for 
variou.-;  bank.'=  and  tiiist  companies.  The 
beneficiary  s.ockholders  were  not  dis- 
closed, but  tho  study  did  show  that  these 
nominees  represented  such  leading 
banks  as  City  Bank  Farmers  Tmst  Co., 
U.S.  Tnist  Cc.  Central  Hanover  Bank  L 
Trust  Co.,  Bankers  Tmst  Co.,  Guaranty 
Trust  Co,  o:  New  York,  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan k  Co. — Ciuaranty  and  Morgan  have 
since  merged— New  York  Tiiist  Co  .  Na- 
tional City  Bank,  New  York,  and  Old 
Colony  Trust  Co.  But  there  the  story 
ends.  We  still  do  not  know  much  about 
who  controls  the  largest  corporation  in 
the  world. 

We  do  know,  according  to  the  New 
York  Stock  'Exchanges  1962  census  of 
17  million  sh  ireowners  in  America,  that 
nominees — of  banks — hold  13  7  peixent 
of  the  more  than  14  billion  shares  of 
stock  outstanding  in  public  corporations. 
Brokers  and  dealers  hold  7,6  percent, 
fiduciary  institutions,  26  percent,  and 
"institution.':  and  others"  17  5  percent 

The  able  s;uriy  to  which  Mr  Nosslter 
refers— "The  Share  of  Top  Wealth - 
Holders  in  National  Wealth.  1922-56  '  by 
Robert  J  Larnpman— is  a  great  step  for- 
ward, but  th>.'  author  frankly  stales  the 
limitations  o]'  the  information  he  has  to 
work  witli     ]''Y)r  example   in  tlie  preface 


of  the  study  he  stales  "this  study  be- 
comes part  of  a  scant  literature  on  the 
subject  of  personal  wealthholding." 
Furiiier.  he  states; 

For  Instance,  better  data  are  needed  on 
savings  and  transfers  of  wealth,  better  In- 
formation Is  needed  on  the  use  of  personal 
trust  funds  and  on  capital  gains  and  losses. 
Study  of  the  relation  between  Income  and 
wealthholding  In  a  given  year  and  the  gath- 
ering of  life  histories  In  order  to  account  for 
changes  over  time  are  among  the  methods 
which  hold  the  greatest  promise  for  future 
research.  It  Is  also  urged  that  Federal  estate 
tax  data  be  tabulated  in  full  detail  at  regular 
Intervals,  say  every  5  years,  to  enable  follow- 
up  studies  of  American  top  wealthholders. 

Mr,  Lampman  has  provided  me  with 
some  data — released,  I  understand,  by 
Business  Week,  but  not  detailed  by  Mr. 
Nossiter — which  bring  his  study  more 
up  to  date.  For  example,  in  1960-61  he 
estimates  tliat  the  top  1  percent  of  the 
wealtliholders  had  28  percent  of  the  total 
wealth,  compared  with  26  percent  in  1956 
and  20  8  percent  in  1949,  He  also  esti- 
mate.': that  at  present  there  are  about 
100.000  millionaires  m  the  country,  as 
compared  with  27,000  in  1953, 

At  present  there  arc  about  10.000  mil- 
lionaires who  have  wealth  in  excess  of 
$5  million,  as  compared  with  2,000  that 
had  such  wealth  in  1953.  Mr.  Lampman 
cautions  that  these  figures  are  based  on 
very  incomplete  data.  But  they  will 
have  to  do  until  the  Federal  estate  tax 
data  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  are 
tabulated  in  more  detail. 

Finally,  in  discussing  the  Census  Bu- 
leau  report  on  "Concentration  Ratios  in 
Manufacturing  Industiy.  1958,"  Mr. 
Nosslter  points  to  the  growing  problem 
of  the  conglomerate  enterprise.  He 
states: 

The  all-purpose  or  many-purpose  firm  Is 
not  a  new  actor  on  the  economic  stage. 
What  Is  new  Is  the  pervasiveness  of  these 
fKJlyglots.  The  conglomerate  firm  Is  no 
longer  a  rarity  but  has  become  typical  of 
big  business  organization.  Its  reach  gives 
It  a  cosmopoUtan  outlook  and  a  contact 
with  power  at  many  points.  This  Is  not  the 
familiar  case  of  vertical  integration,  the  steel 
producer  who  reaches  back  In  the  produc- 
tion process  to  own  an  iron  ore  mine  and 
forward  to  operate  a  fabricating  plant;  nor 
Is  It  the  familiar  horizontal  Integration  In 
which  the  large  auto  company  gobbles  up 
smaller.  Identical  competitors.  The  con- 
glomerate extends  Its  arms  into  partly  re- 
lated or  even  wholly  unrelated  Industries, 
operating  under  a  logic  known  neither  to 
conventional  economic,  nor  to  traditional 
legal,  theory. 

Here  again,  is  an  area  which  we  know 
too  little  about — the  increasing  power 
these  giant  conglomerate  corporations 
which  seem  to  grow  and  grow  despite 
our  antitrust  laws. 

I  am  including  Mr.  Nossiter's  article 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

The  New  Folklore  of  Capitalism 
(By  Bernard  Nosslten 

Conventional  wi.sdom  )iolds  tliat  the  rob- 
ber bnr ms  are  extinct  tiieir  rapacious  ways 
the  fartink:  m;irK  of  an  e.irllrr,  cruder  society. 
Tlie  modern  corporation,  it  Is  said,  is  run  by 
professional  n^.anagers,  Dnurced  from  the 
contrtil  of  owners  the.'-r  manager?  engage  in 
the  delicate  i.-isk  of  balancing  the  interests 
of  stockholders,  workers,  and  the  penerul 
public.  If  8(iinp  mannpcrs  hold  a  distorted 
view  of  this  bnlunce,  the  countervulllng 
power   I  '.    unions   and   other   interest  grotips 


will  set  matters  right.  At  any  rate  so  U:e 
contemporary  apologia  runs,  economic  power 
m  Amer:can  life  Is  broadly  dltTused  today. 

This  comfortable  state  of  niind  is  nour- 
ished by  several  fables.  One  fable  holds 
that  President  Franklin  D,  Roosevelt  ef- 
fected a  peaceful  revolution  of  such  vast 
dlmenslcns  that  the  gap  between  rich  and 
poor  has  been  steadily  diminishing.  Pro- 
gressive income  taxes,  death  duties,  trade 
unions,  and  the  minimum  wage  are  all  In- 
strumen-^  of  the  new  dispensation. 

Another  fable  tells  of  the  complexity  and 
dynamism  of  the  economy,  with  new  prod- 
ucts, firms,  and  Industries  appearing  and 
disappearing  so  rapidly  that  Industrial 
power  If  widely  diffused.  Look  at  United 
States  Steel,  we  are  told.  At  one  time.  It 
accounted  for  more  than  half  of  the  Indus- 
try's cap'sclty.  Now  Its  share  has  dropped 
to  less  tian  30  percent,  and  It  suffers  addi- 
tional competition  from  aluminum,  plastics, 
and  pr2s'Tes£ed  concrete. 

To  t>e  stire.  apart  from  the  economics 
faculty  nt  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
paid  business  apologists,  few  knowledgeable 
men  stli;  assert  that  the  principal  indus- 
trial markets  meet  the  requirements  of 
classical  competition,  that  they  are  gov- 
erned by  Adam  Smith's  invisible  hand. 
Market  power.  Imperfect  competition,  ad- 
ministered prices  are  all  established  features 
of  the  l;inguage.  Nevertheless,  the  belief 
persists  tnat  competition  and  product  sub- 
stitution are  intense,  that  each  single  in- 
dustry Is  a  small  and  unrelated  fraction  of 
the  whole,  that  economic  decisionmaking 
is  essentlf  lly  decentralized. 

Economists  Infatuated  with  this  calculus 
have  larg<  ly  turned  their  backs  on  the  prob- 
lems of  power  that  engrossed  Thonteln  Veb- 
len.  The  Jeremiads  of  a  C.  Wright  Mills 
about  a  power  elite  are  scorned  by  no  less 
a  dissemli.ator  of  received  doctrine  than  Ar- 
thur Schlf'slnger,  Jr  ,  currently  an  assistant 
to  the  Pre;  Ident 

Unhapp.ly,  three  studies  published  thl? 
year  by  rtspwctatale  authors  puncture  some 
of  the  more  comforting  current  economic 
Illusions.  They  show  that  wpp.!t}i  i.<:  p.gain 
flowing  to  the  top  In  Increa-^ine  n-fh-^ure; 
that  shares  of  the  Income  ru  rVr.nge  very 
little  and  in  perverse  direct:  :.^  uv.d  that 
Industrial  power  is  becomlnc  increa.singly 
concentrated  In  the  hands  of  the  larcrest  cor- 
porations. These  phenomena  shed  some  light 
on  the  hidden  roots  of  the  power  struggle 
that  Preslcent  Kennedy  has  been  reluctantly 
and  Intermittently  w.-^ging  with  the  captains 
of  Industry. 

One  study.  "The  Share  of  Top  Wealth - 
Holders  ir  National  Wealth.  1922-56,"  ap- 
pears undiT  the  unimpeachable  Imprimatur 
of  the  Netlonal  Biireau  cf  Economic  Re- 
search. It  was  produced  by  Roben  Lamp- 
man,  recertly  of  the  University  of  WiPconsln 
Economics  Department  and  now  a  staff  mem- 
ber of  Mr  Kennedy's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  Lampman  wanted  to  know  who 
owns  wealth — stocks,  bonds,  cash,  mortgages. 
Insurance,  and  such  miscellaneous  propjerty 
as  patent  rights,  p)en5lons.  royalties,  and  con- 
sumer durables.  Studying  estate-tax  re- 
turns,  he  :'ound  that  wealth  was  Indeed  be- 
coming more  equally  distributed  from  the 
great  crash  of  1929  until  shortly  after  World 
War  II.  But  since  then,  the  top  segment  has 
been  helping  Itself  to  a  bigger  share  of  the 
growing  pie. 

For  exiimple,  persons  c^nipriring  the 
wealthiest  one-half  of  1  percer.t — cne  two- 
hundredths  of  the  population — owned  30  per- 
cent of  all  wealth  In  1922.  Their  share  rose 
to  nearly  i  third  in  1929,  Over  the  next  20 
years,  however.  It  shrank  to  a  little  under  20 
percent.  But  the  postwar  return  to  nor- 
malcy inc'-eased  It  steadily  to  25  percent  by 
1956.  In  calculations  made  for  Business 
Week  magazine.  Lampman  concluded  that 
this  trend  continued  tl. rough  li'61. 
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In  the  course  of  his  elaborate  statistical 
outpouring.  Lampman  deals  some  nasty  blows 
to  a  few  other  cherished  constructs  of  the 
image  molders  There  Is,  for  example,  a 
quaint  notion  that  no  one  can  become  a 
millionaire  any  more  under  the  weight  of 
oppressively  high-bracket  income  taxes. 
Liimpman  counted  13,297  persons  who  owned 
$1  million  or  more  in  wealth  in  1944;  Just 
9  years  later,  the  number  had  more  than 
doubled  to  27,502  (Even  after  allowing  for 
the  shrinkage  of  the  dollar's  purchasing  pow- 
er. The  millionaire.s'  club  expanded  to  17,611.1 
Another  vision  of  the  admen  is  embodied 
in  the  slogan  'Peoples  Capitalism"  and  sup- 
ported by  such  irrelevant  (and  probably  in- 
accurate) claims  that  17  million  Americans 
own  shares  of  stock.  What  counts,  of  course, 
is  the  value  of  the  shareholdings  In  the 
latest  year  cited  by  Lampman,  1953,  he 
found  that  1  percent  of  the  Nation's  adults 
ow-.ed  76  percent  of  the  value  ot  all  corpo- 
rate stocks. 

The  second  study  is  "Wealth  ;ind  Power  in 
America,"  by  Gabriel  Kolko.  A  former  Har- 
vard historian  now  at  the  University  of  Mel- 
bovirne  In  Australia.  Kolko  ranges  over  a 
wider  terrain  than  Lampman  and  his  work 
is  more  suggestive  than  definitive.  But  his 
suggestions  are  provocative.  Aniong  other 
things,  he  helps  explain  Lampman's  findings, 
observing  that  corporations  distribute  a 
much  smaller  share  of  their  profits  today 
tlian  they  did  a  generation  ago  This  en- 
ables the  corporations  to  finance  expansion 
from  their  own  funds,  saves  their  share- 
holders the  progressively  higher  taxes  on 
dividend  income  and  swells  tlie  asset  value 
underlying  stockholders'  sharos.  Thus  stock 
prices  rise  faster  than  nther  forms  of  wealth 
(notwithstanding  be.ir  markets)  and,  since 
share  ownership  is  cncentratcd.  wealth  fol- 
lows suit 

Kolko's  central  concern  ia  with  income. 
By  splicing  together  some  flgtires  that  may 
not  be  entirely  comparable  he  concludes  that 
there  has  been  precious  little  equalizing  of 
Income  over  the  past  50  years 

The  pretax  share  of  natiom^l  |.)ersonal  In- 
come received  by  the  richest  tenth  was  34 
percent  in  1910  and  29  percent  In  1959,  To 
be  sure  this  is  c(  nsidersiblv  less  than  the 
39  percent  th;\t  the  t  p  tenth  received  in 
1929  But  it  l»  no  dltTerciU  from  their  1945 
•hare,  and  all  durlr.g  the  postwar  period  the 
top   tenth  s   ollce   barely   changed 

Moreover,  according  to  K  I'.ko,  the  share 
that  the  top  tmth  1-^^'  lH>t*t>ei\  lirj^i  and 
the  present  did  n  <•  g'.  '■'  ■!)■■  hot'  .in  gr'iup.<i: 
It  Wi>«  picked  U|)  by  the  sroond  ,ind  third 
richest  trnt!i.'»  the  sm.i'.ler  l)u.sine.s.sinrn, 
lower  echelon  innni\«eis  and  prorp,s.m<in.i;« 
Win)  tend  to  write  bo'ik.n  wllli  titles  like 
"The  Pluah  S<icu-!v  lUMueen  liiJt)  ,>;i(t 
1959,  tlie  necmd  anil  thinl  ri'  hivK'  tcn'hs 
lucre. iKod  their  sliaro  of  all  inconio  imni 
'22  percent  to  nearly  2H  percent  In  cm.  ■ 
trist  ''-.0  p.MirpKi  t hrre-tont h.t  !i:i'.(>  .sto;\cUiv 
U-mt  «round.  from  14  [Vrcent  in  isilo  to  10 
percent  m  19^9  to  9  percent  In  1059  Thin 
cif>en  not  mem  that  the  ivv>r  arc  getting 
ftbuolutely  (v>orer  In  roalltv.  thoii-  incomrn 
j^nnd  '.uUiine  nf  wealtli  have  bom  ruing  B\it 
I  tlieir  galng  ha\e  Iwen  ii.^i  li  •»;  rAcr  ili.m 
t  ;;■  '.•*»'  ,r  the  top 

K'liko  find.i  {hi\'  me, inuring  income  .■ihaien 
nttor  laxe.s  docs  n  it  ch.inge  liin  picture  nwich 
Tlirr^^  !u-o  NO  mnnv  dcdur' mnjt,  exeinpttoiift, 
nr.il  ntlier  special  dr\lips  .wuUable  lo  the 
rl-u  that  this  is  hardly  nurprUing  Morc- 
(V  «>r  ii«  several  Ctovernment,  avirveys  have 
nh  )'An,  lax  evasion,  like  wealth  and  Income, 
Is  concentrated  In  the  upper  brackets  Kl- 
hally.  re(?rrssl\'e  State  and  local  lc\ies  lllir 
sales  taxes  oITset  much  of  the  apparent 
prigrr«al\ene«s    of    tlie    Federal    structure 

In  any  event,  nieasviretnents  based  on  the 
customary  definitions  of  lnroii\e  underst.ite 
the  degree  of  concentration  at  the  lop  A 
•ubstantlal  fxirtlon  of  Income  flowing  to  th« 
\ipper    brackets    Is    Incnme    m    kind      l.r.  ish 


expense  accounts,  corporate  yachts,  country 
cl  ib  memberships,  hunting  lodges,  and  the 
other  tax-free  emoluments  of  the  executive 
liie. 

For  those  who  are  squeamish  about  Kolko's 
stvtistical  technique,  the  impeccable  Com- 
merce Department's  income  distribution 
studies  should  be  reassuring.  The  latest 
or.e.  published  In  April,  supports  the  main 
lines  of  Kolko's  argument.  Covering  the 
years  1955  through  1960.  it  shows  that  the 
after-tax  income  of  the  wealthiest  fifth  has 
remained  const.mt.  The  bottom  40  percent, 
hi>wever,  has  slowly  lost  ground.  Moreover, 
tl  ese  figures  seriously  understate  the  dls- 
p.trity  because  they  omit  not  only  expense 
ai  count  incume  but  also  that  all-Important 
s.  urce  of  income  to  the  top  brackets,  capital 
g  ■Aw?.. 

The  third  study  to  affront  conventional 
w  isdom  consists  of  452  pages  of  tables  com- 
p  led  by  the  Census  Bureau,  a  Commerce 
Department  organ  hitherto  unknown  for  any 
revolutionary  propensities.  Blandly  titled 
"Concentration  Ratios  in  Manufacturing  In- 
dustry, 1958,"  this  document  discloses  a 
s  riking  Increase   in  control  at  the  top. 

Bet'Aeen  the  census  of  manufacturers 
:  iken  in  1947  and  1958,  the  Census  Bureau 
rinds  that  the  200  largest  corporations  In- 
crea.^ed  their  sliare  of  the  dollar  value  of 
iidustrial  output  more  than  25  percent.  In 
1347,  the  top  200  accounted  for  30  percent 
of  the  total  value  added  by  all  manufac- 
turers: in  1958,  their  share  had  leaped  to 
38  percent. 

Again,  contrary  to  popular  belief,  there  is 
i.ot  much  room  at  the  top.  The  largest  60 
t  rms  In  1958  included  34  from  the  same 
elite  group  in  1947;  the  remaining  16  were 
i  11  among  the  200  largest  in  1947. 

Perhaps  the  most  Interesting  feature  of 
the  Census  Bureau's  report  was  the  varia- 
tion from  Industry  to  Industry.  Among  In- 
dustries with  sales  of  a  billion  dollars  or 
more,  concentration  actually  decreased  as 
irequently  as  it  Increased.  Thus,  the  largest 
( oncerns  were  widening  their  grip  In  autos, 
steel,  and  beer,  among  others;  they  were 
losing  ground  In  oil  refining,  meat  packing, 
i.nd  rubber.  The  full  extent  of  concentra- 
tion within  one  Industry  cannot  be  meas- 
ured because  Industrial  lobbyists  have  suc- 
(  ff  (led  In  lying  the  Census  Bureau's  hands. 

The  Bureau  Is  forbidden  to  report  the 
iihare  of  th«  single  largest  or  top  two  or 
three  companies.  The  smallest  breakdown 
It  is  permitted  to  make  Is  the  share  of  the 
I'our  largest  combined  Thus,  the  report 
tihows  only  that  the  fottr  biggest  auto  manu- 
I'acturers  am  un'od  ;  r  08  percent  of  auto 
tisaembllea  in  r.i.'>n  I  he  excuse  for  this  rule 
^  thr  alleged  ncMt  to  prevent  competitors 
i-tun  icirning  .sudi  well  known  trade  secrsts 

IS   :!;e   i.iet    that   (iei.iMM     MotOrs  ACCOUntS  fof 

ir.eii.ing  u.rr  !  .oi     :    ill  nuto  production, 
l!    the   iiu  reiLse:.   ,ii,U   stecreuscs  In  conctn- 

1  I'i  •<.,     Ir.     etuh     indos':'.      ire    nbout    tqual, 

.ow  .ou;d  iiiere  Me  .■■■;  0  ,  striking  gain  In 
tlie  control  m  the  i,l^^,v•^'  -'i"''  The  answer 
,s  the  conglotniMM' e  m '  ri  ),!  .o.  The  big 
uito  cnnip.mv  mo\'e.'.  in'>  (i.e.i-,  locomotives 
xnd  lofrlger.Uors,  the  h.inc  u»octrloal  ma- 
■hinerv  producer  acquires  electronic  flrms; 
the  oil  retinlnjj  Rlatu  takes  over  petro- 
.'helr.iciii.s 

The  .ill  i>  ;rpo.-ie  r  mnny-pufpos*  firm  Is 
not  ;t  new  :i("  r  -n  the  eoonomlo  stage. 
Wh.i'  i.s  new  i.s  'he  pervaslYtneiS  of  these 
polyglots  I'he  I'onglomeratt  Arm  Is  no 
longer  a  rarity  but  liis  become  typical  of 
big   husme.'^s   org:ini/i\'i-n      Its  reach   gives 

it  a  co.smop  ihtai;  ■•wl-.u'k  .vid  a  contact  With 
power  at  many  p-ii.ts  I  iiig  Is  not  the 
famlllnr  case  of  Mr'  ..  integration,  the 
.«ucel  producer  who  r-  i  o,.-.  back  In  the  pro- 
duction proce.-^.s  to  V'.  i;.  Iron  ore  mine 
and  toryniird  to  iip(M  'e  ,i  fabricating  plant; 
nor  Is  It  th.e  i.uiulur  oorlzontnl  Integration 
In  which  tiie  luge  avito  company  gobbles  up 
Mii.iller,     iUcniical     competitors.     The    con- 


glomerate extends  its  arms  into  partly  re- 
lated or  even  wholly  unrelated  Industries. 
operating  under  a  logic  known  neither  to 
conventional  economic,  nor  to  tr.iditlonal 
legal,  theory. 

The  three  studies  are  variations  on  a 
single  theme — the  concentration  of  wealth, 
power,  and  economic  decisionmaking  In 
American  life.  For  all  of  the  Nation's  much 
vaunted  richness  and  diversity.  It  appears 
that  a  comparative  handful,  the  managers 
and  boards  of  a  hundred  oi  so  corporations. 
are  In  control.  Their  decisions  on  Invest- 
ment, output,  pricing,  and  employment  will 
largely  determine  the  course  of  the  economy. 

Ritual  obeisance  to  the  free  market  not- 
withstanding, any  administration  grasps  this 
fact  very  quickly.  Instead  of  Adam  Smith's 
Invisible  hand,  a  President  must  come  to 
terms  with  the  very  visible  hands  of  several 
score  boards  of  directors.  (Indeed,  the  de- 
cisive number  may  be  far  fewer  because  of 
Interlocking  directorates,  with  one  man 
sitting  on  several  boards  and  his  colleagues 
doing  the  same.)  A  President  must  come  to 
terms  with  this  handful  of  powerful  man- 
agers, that  Is.  If  he  Intends  to  fulfill  his  man- 
date to  reduce  unemployment  to  tolerable 
levels,  sustain  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar,  and  guide  the  world's  leading  capital- 
ist nation  Into  a  more  conunandlng  p>oeltlon 
In  the  economic  competition  with  the  Com- 
munist bloc. 

This  Is  the  nub  of  Mr  Kennedys  difficul- 
ties with  businessmen.  He  has  no  intention 
of  reshaping  the  power  structure.  But  he  has 
Insisted  on  a  government  voice  in  vital  price, 
employment,  and  investment  decisions.  T  e 
seemingly  curious  business  hostility  to  the 
administration's  proposal  of  an  investment 
credit  reflects  In  part  business  understanding 
that  this  is  a  conscious  effort  to  stimulate 
Investment  In  some  sectors  and  repress  It  In 
others.  The  less  primitive  industrial  cap- 
tains know  that  no  American  President 
wants  to  reorder  the  system.  But  most  of 
them  resist  with  all  of  their  considerable 
strength  any  sharing  of  their  power,  even 
with  the  friendliest  of  governments.  Such 
Induntrlal  barons  as  Roger  Blough  want  the 
President  to  sign  a  magna  charta,  swearing 
that  he  will  not  attempt  again  to  introduce 
a  guide  broader  than  short-run  indiistrUil 
self-Interest  Into  economic  declstonmnking 

European  cnpllnllsts    with  i\  Innper  tradi- 
tion of  comblnatl'i.    ind  iiiarket -MiuMig  be- 
hind them,  have  wiuinft  ^  >  -Ued  -.ome  ^.i  the;- 
power  to  a  conservative      i  .     ;.    he  .:,t:i.  ■ 
of  long-run  stability,    Ther    si>.>-.!e  nun. 
bers  here  are  not  yet  rei»(i\    i    :   •  .  '.  .i  ste|. 
Individually,  as  the  wealti     i    i    ■      :ne  iig- 
ures  show,  they  art  conitai' ,\  nrMrr;  u  their 
own  position.    Thty  ■••  ir.'ie  p.  poiu  i  hul- 
lenge  to  their  power  In  a  iio(  iet\  thv;  r-  .ifier 
all,  generally  Increasing  io!.i.   in.itiiMi  out- 
put, even  if  slowly,     The   .  .|  t.ni.s   h,i\c  a 
strong  vested  interMt,  nt    >  >      o     ih   .vhort 
run,  In  the  status  quo. 

It  Is  quite  llktly  that  i»  Pie.;  imt  Hwhurl 
Nlxon  would,  at  som»  pom'  :i.  iii'  :idiiiiniM 
tratlou,  have  run  into  the  -iione  diriicuitie 
experienced   by    President   Kenne<lv       It    i* 
known  that  Nlxon  was  planning   once  in  the 
White  House,  to  drop  his  principal  economic 
adviier,  who  halls  from    the   Chicago   free 
market  school,  and  wouUi  h.ive  i.iken  mote 
pragmatic,    interventloi.ist     types    into    l,; 
Inner  council.    Recall  'h.it   I'resident  Kise! 
hower,  a  figure  not  i.iherwi.se  noted  :or  .uu''- 
insights  into  the  d\nainlcs  or  Ainericm   ,^' 

olety,  oonoludtd  m  hi.n  cutioti.s  raieweii  aii 
dress  that  the  Natl  of.  '.  e    iMiveriiment  .  r  ■■ 
fronted  a  dltHculi  pi    ti.eus    t.mung  the  !ree- 
wheeling  Indvutria,  n.Wii.irv  complex 

Just  as  the  concei.tiiti-ui  oi  power  can  fur- 
ther or  frustrate  nchiesement  of  a  wide  ranee 
of  economic  goal'*  the  coneentration 
wealth  and  Income  poses  some  major  oh- 
staclea  for  econonuc  po.uv  For  several 
months,  Washington  debated  the  wisdom  ■•■'• 
tax  cuts  to  spur  a  sluggish  economy,  a  de- 
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bate  that  Is  likely  to  recur  every  time  the 
business  cycli;  appears  headed  for  a  down- 
ward swing.  If  income  and  wealth  were  more 
equally  dlstr  buted,  tax  policy  to  counter 
slumps  would  be  considerably  more  effec- 
tive. The  eojnomists'  principle  of  the  pro- 
pensity to  consume  tells  us  that  as  nicome 
rises,  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  goes  into 
savings,  and  a  shrinking  share  goes  for 
spending.  In  a  society  with  incomes  un- 
equally distributed,  more  of  any  generalized 
tax  cut  will  be  stored  away  in  savings  than 
In  a  society  with  more  equal  distribution 
of  incomes.  Thus.  Inequality  in  Income  dis- 
tribution defi^ats  the  goal.s  of  a  tax  reduc- 
tion designed  to  bolster  a  sagging  economy. 

Faced  wltfc  this  dilemma,  what  does  a 
basically  contcrvatlve  administration  do'' 

In  theory,  the  conenT  !• :  r.  of  power 
could  be  attacked  by  [>  ,;.  i<>  cicMgned  to  re- 
distribute wealth  .i:,fl  ::  (  .r!,r*  and  through 
the  use  of  antitrust  iek^i.-:,!-;  :.  for  something 
t)estdes  a  pur  Hive  instrument  against  crude 
price  collusion.  In  practice,  neither  prcjspect 
holds  much  promise  under  the  kinds  of  con- 
servative regimes  that  have  been  in  power 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century — since  midway 
In  the  FDR  regime — and  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue In  p(3Wi-r  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

It  Is  possible,  however,  that  the  more 
sophisticated  captains,  aware  of  the  national 
dilemma,  will  lead  the  way  among  Indus- 
trialists to  closer  collaboration  with  these 
safe  adralnl.stratlons.  Given  their  easy 
access  to,  ami  constant  penetration  of.  the 
highest  levels  of  government,  these  captains 
will  likely  be  disposed  to  follow  the  example 
of  Europe  I.  won't  coet  them  much  power 
It  merely  means  that  they  will  harmoni/e 
their  Individual  price.  Investment,  and  out- 
put plauis  one  with  the  other  under  the 
aegis  of  a  friendly  government. 


NE  =:D  Ur)G  PATROLS 

Mr  ALB1:rt  Mi-  Speaker  I  ask 
unaiiimoii.s  I'on.scnt  that  the  uentltnian 
from  New  "i'ork  !  Mi  Santancelo:  may 
pxt^-'iid  hhs  leniaiks  at  llii.s  point  m  the 
Recohd  aiid  include  extianeou.s  mailer. 

Th.'  SPE.XKER.  I.s  there  objocUon 
to  th(  n'<|ii '.St  of  ihe  pentlemaii  from 
Oklahoma  > 

Thei'e  w  a.-  IK)  ol)te('t;on 

Mr  SANTANOKIx)  M:  .s;„  akn  cer- 
tain   police   eomrnis.s;o;;(.;  v  '.o.,     ;,;i>.; 

have  bfen  ciiivi.sed  to  poiici  -ciii;  i'  ain.s 
A  study  should  be  made  a.s  lo  the  e\- 
perlence.s  o!  tho.s,-  eumniui.iiie.s  whuh 
employ  dor  patiuls  I  am  pli  ased  in  see 
'l.n\  til'  police  coinmis.suuier  of  the  city 
'-I  New  Villi,  iiitend.s  to  at  Ica.st  make  a 
study  o!  tho  efTleae\'  of  dor  pat  ml:-  on 
the  crime  .-ituation  'Ihe  [xiliee  com- 
mlaslohei  (f  the  citv  of  New  Yoik 
Michael  J.  Murphy,  ha.s  tiemun.stiatiHi 
within  the  iiR,st  few  ueeks  an  iniliative 
and  an  apprnaeh  v^hich  aie  diamatic 
;  !  '  tleitivo  I  tiu.st  that  lu  u:Il  adopt 
■lu  dun-pat  ()1  method  of  riitne  preven- 
tion. The  Jovunal-Amei  lean  wiotr  a 
very  IntiM-e.s  m^t  article  on  Septembei  ii 
1962,  \*hH-h  I  believe  thi  leading  public 
may  enjoy. 

Thenriirl-  follows 

Ni  n>   I Vit.  I'A  1  H.  1  .<» 

We  are  g*atiiied  i'\  the  revelation  or 
Deputy  PoUoe  f..nimios;,  mit  Walter  ,^rm 
that  the  Ui»e  i.I  tja.iieU  ()..»•-■  1  :.e.j-  ii,r,t.'l 
ovir  parks  is  uiulrr  >■.  muiuin^  :.'uilv  !!\  the 
poUct  dtpni  •  iH  !  • 

As  this  nt'V  s|)a|iei  )i,i.s  i^ooeil  ut  repe.it- 
•"dly,  such  caiHiH-  i>i',i'i  I-.,  w  ',i!d  he  a  [>>wer- 
ful  payohol  .i;;ial  deterrent  .mainjit  th.e 
muggers  ano  vap,.st.s  >A-ho  h:v\e  tinned  numv 
of  these  pai>.i  into  !<in>,'le.s  th.r  .ne  uns.ife 
fcfVer  dark. 


How  true  this  is  has  been  pointed  up  by 
the  experience  of  Freeport,  Long  Island. 
which  is  still  in  the  process  of  training  its 
first  dog  patrols.  Freeport  Police  Capt  Ed- 
waxd  S    Dixon  said : 

"The  very  fact  that  dogs  soon  will  be  on 
patrol  already  has  had  a  sobering  effect  on 
our  troublemakers  and  that's  what  we  want." 

These  dogs  ha\e  proven  their  effectiveness 
in  such  cities  as  Baltimore,  St  Louis.  Cam- 
den. N.J.,  and  Bndgep^jrt  Conn  Tiiey  have 
kept  muggers  out  of  the  grounds  of  the 
huge  Park  West  Village  apartment  develop- 
ment on  the  upper  West  .Side 

Opponents  of  using  dogs  in  the  police  de- 
partment point  to  an  overall  Increase  m 
felonies  in  some  of  these  cities,  but  they 
avoid  comment  on  crime  In  the  parks — 
the  area  in  which  dogs  are  particularly 
effective. 

This  city  urgently  needs  trained  dog  pa- 
trols. You  can  help  to  make  our  parks 
safe  for  women  and  children  by  filling  out 
the  coupon  below  and  mailing  It  to  Police 
Commissioner  Murphy 


THE   I.ATE  IVAN   A    HEDIN 

M:  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimou.s  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ma-s.sachusetUs  :  Mr  Bvrke  :  may 
extend  hi.s  remark.^  at  this  point  m  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  BURKE  of  Mas.sachu.setts.  Mr. 
Speaker  may  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
inforni  tlie  Members  of  Cont:re.ss  of  the 
passing  of  Ivan  A  Hedm  administrative 
a.ssistanl  to  the  late  beloved  Congre.ss- 
man  Richard  B  Wjgglesworlh.  of  Mas- 
sachu.selU'-  Ivan  A  Hedm  was  a  fa- 
miliar face  aroiind  Capitol  Hill  for  30 
years  i  know  I  (X'ho  Ihe  sentiments  of 
the  entire  Ma.ssachusetts  congressional 
delegation  and  their  staffs  when  I  say 
th.ey  liave  lost  a  dear  friend 

Ivan  A  Hedm  was  a  dedicated  man 
wlio  St  I  \  ed  Congressman  Winnleswoi  th 
faithl'iillv  Hi.s  sterling  qualitie.s  weie 
well  knMM,r.  to  tlmse  who  a.ssociated  w'th. 
l.'.m  Hi  actipt<'d  Ills  1  esiKJns.hiin y  as 
.1  t  oiiK!  es,siur,,i;  .secrelaiy  vkitli  a  pro- 
!ound  appreciation  of  the  responsibilitu's 
that  wtue  his  Wlien  I  arrived  m  Wa.sl;- 
in».;loii  I  met  Ivan  A  Hedm  foi  the  f^.sst 
lime  His  ctuiilesy  aim  helplulne.ss  m 
a.ssisting  me  a.s  a  new  freshman  Con- 
riessman  uil!  alua.N.s  be  remembtued  by 
mi  Ivan  A  Hedm  \mis  a  patnl  man  a 
rood  luisliatid  a  vood  father  He  ua."« 
l.onest  and  fuithiiKht  His  fiuuidly  de- 
meanor and  pleasant  way  endeared  him 
to   all 

Mis    Hiiike  i.iins  me  m  expressing  oui 
di-epcsi   sNiiipathy   to  hi.s   loved  ones 


SOON  TAI  LIM 

Ml  WALTER  Mr  Speaker  1  ask 
titiammous  roi\sent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  'HR  212f)'  ftu 
tlie  relief  of  Sooii  Tai  Lim.  with  a  Senalo 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  m  the 
Senate  amendment 

The  Clerk  rend  the  title  of  the  bill 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
as  follows 

.•strike  out  a'.;  attr-  il'.e  enacting  rluu,sr 
and    m.-ieil  rii.it      II;    the    admlnl^t  rut  ion    ot 

th.e   ImiMktrution    unci   Nat  iMiutlit  y    .^^■t     ."s,,,  i, 
Tul     I  im     may     be    chwsMtied     a^     ,an     e.liciliie 


orphan  within  the  meaning  of  section 
101(bMl)(F)  of  the  said  Act  and  a  petition 
may  be  ;iled  by  Shi  Kyun  Lim.  a  citizen  of 
the  Unit'^d  States,  In  behalf  of  the  said  Soon 
Tal  Lim  pursuant  to  section  205(b)  of  the 
Immlgra:lon  and  Nationality  Act  subject  to 
all  the  conditions  In  that  section  relating 
to  eligible*  orphans." 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Senate  amendmerj;  was  concurred 
m 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


JOAO     DE    ?-REITAS    FERREIRA     DE 
VASCONCELOS 

Ml.  \V ALTER.  Mr.  Speaker  I  a-sk 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  'HR  312.5  for 
the  relief  of  Joao  de  Freitas  Ferreira  de 
Vasconcelos.  'with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  concur  m  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows : 

Line  7.  after  "States",  Insert  '  ;  Provided, 
That  the  nattiral  mother  of  the  said  Joao  de 
Freitas  Ferreira  de  Vasconcelos  shall  not,  by 
virtue  ol  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  pentlemaii  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  coricurred 
m. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  w  as  laid  on  the 
tabic. 


OENNAHO  PHUDENTE 

Mr  "WALTER  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
.ii.animous  consent  to  take  from  the 
."-ptukc!  .s  desk  the  bill  'HR  361i<  lor 
'!.(  rein  f  of  Oennaro  Prudente,  w.'.h  a 
Si  halt  .imtndmtnt  thereto  and  concur 
.:.  ;h(  S(  t.ate  amendment 

Till  C,c;  K  :.  ad  the  title  of  the  bill 
riii'  C  t  :  k  It  ad  t hi  St  nut e  amendmi-nt, 
I'VS  loi.ov  s . 

Line  0.  after  "Act".  Inunt  A>id  >r  .i  ,,0  ; 
further.  That  this  extnipti-  i.  ^hu,,  aj  ;  \ 
only  to  s  ground  for  •xclunin  of  wh,i  s  t;  e 
Depnrtmtjnt  of  Stat*  or  the  Dep.irtnirnt  of 
Justice  itas  knowledge  iiri-t  il  the  enact* 
mentof  this  Act". 

The  SPLAKEH  Is  there  objPCUon  tO 
the  request  ol  iht  ;,c::t It-man  from  Prnn- 
sylvanii? 

There  WM  no  otii.cf  1011 

The  Senate  aincudmcni  vkus  roncujrfa 
in, 

A  motion  to  j'fecn.sldrj  wn*  laul  t.n  the 

iabh 


!  A(lc:>NA   PASCOPOULOS 

M;  \/ALri;i^  Mr  Speaker,  1  ask 
unanunoiis  consent  lo  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  iHR  3719)  for 
ihe  relhf  of  Pa^:oIia  PasctHnnilos  with 
a  Seiuitt  amt  ndment  tliereto  and  concur 
.'    '1,(  S  u.i\i   amt  ndment 

Mh   (•■.(  !k  iriui  l!;r  title  of  the  bill. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
uisert  •'That,  In  the  administration  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Pagona 
Pa-scopojlo8  may  be  classified  as  an  eligible 
orphan  within  the  meaning  of  section  101 
I  bi  ( 1 )  (F) ,  and  a  petition  may  be  flled  In  be- 
half of  the  said  Pagona  Pascopoulos  by  Peter 
Pascopoulos.  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
pursu.iT.t  to  section  205ib)  of  the  Irrunigra- 
tion  and  Nationality  Act  subject  to  all  the 
conditions  In  that  section  relating  to  eligible 
orphans   " 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
.sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  Eimendment  was  concuned 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  or.  the 
table. 


MAURIZIO  PLACIDI 

Mr,  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  6653)  for 
the  relief  of  Maurizio  Placidi.  with  a  Sen- 
ate amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  foUows: 

Line  7,  after  ■States"  insert  ":  Provided, 
That  the  natural  mother  of  the  said  Maunzio 
Phicidi  shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such  parentage, 
be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  wa.-;  concurred 
;n. 

A  motion  Lo  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
lablo 


DARIO  TACQUECHEL 

M;.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ai-k 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  tH.R.  7582)  for 
the  relief  of  Dario  Tacquechel.  with  Sen- 
ate amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Line  4.  strike  out  T.icqiiechei  and  iiuiert 
■Taquechei". 

Amend  the  tiile  so  as  to  read:  An  Act  for 
tlie  relief  of  Dario  Taquechei   " 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 

the  rcque.'^t  of  the  'gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvaiiia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment.'^  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  u  as  laid  on  the 
table 


CHARLES  GAMBINO 

Mr  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  <H.R.  11914 >  for 
the  relief  of  Charles  Gamblno,  with  a 
vSenate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
m  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Line  7.  after  "States"  Insert  ".  P-ovidcd. 
Th.it  the  stepmother  of  the  siiid  ChiU-les 
Qa-'nbino  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  rela- 
Uo:ishlp,  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act". 

The  SPE.AKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  i-equest  of  the  gentleman  fi'om 
Peansylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

.\  motion  to  recoi^isider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MILITARY   CONSTRUCTION   APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1963 

.VIr.  SHEPPARD  ."submitted  the  follow- 
ing,' conference  report  and  statement  on 
th^  bill  I  H.R.  12870'  makint;  appropria- 
tions for  military  construction  for  the 
LX  partmcnt  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30  1963  and  for  other  pur- 
poses : 

Conference  Report  (Rett.  No.  2356) 
Tiie  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
ageeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
an  end  men  t.-?  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
i2!i70)  making  appropriations  for  military 
CO  istruction  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
i'j:  the  fLscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and 
:u:  other  purposes,  having  met.  after  full  and 
:rte  cunference.  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

Amendment  numbered  4  That  the  House 
recede  from  it.s  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4,  and  agree 
to  tlie  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  $,)5,677,0O0";  and  the  Senate 
.igree  to  tiie  .-^ame. 

ITie  committee  of  conference  report  in 
di.sagreement  amendments  numbered  1.  2, 
3,  and  5. 

n.«LRRY  R    Shepp.^rd, 

ROBT      L.    F      SiKZS, 

Clarence  Cannon, 
CHARLF.S  R   Jonas, 

John  Taber. 
M.ri'jgcrs  on   the  Part  of  the  House. 

John  C.  Stennis, 
Dennis  Chavez. 
Mike   Monroney. 
Harry  F    Byrd, 
Leverett  H    Saltonstall, 
Thos    H.  Kuchel, 
Managers  on  the  Part  0/  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  uiauagtTs  on  tile  part  of  the  House 
a:  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
th»  Senate  to  the  bill  iHR,  12870)  making 
appropriations  for  military  construction  for 
th-e  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1963.  and  for  other  purposes, 
suomit  the  following  statement  In  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
and  recommended  in  the  accompaniylng  con- 
ference report  as  to  each  oX  such  amend- 
ments, namely 

Amendment  No  1  Military  construction. 
Army:  Reported  m  disagreement.  The  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  Hoiise  will  move 
to  concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  substituting  the  sunount  of 
$U1.272,000.  mstead  of  $197,477,500  as  pro- 
pcx'.ed  by  the  House  and  $193,634,000  as  pro- 
posed by  tlie  Senate.  The  conferees  have 
agreed  to  the  reductions  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate,  except  for  $405,000  for  a  post  ex- 
change at  Fort  Irwin.  Calif.,  and  the  follow- 


ing ,idfl:T!on.s  to  the  amounts  and  line  items 
;i.s  pri\.  iS'.>d  by  the  House: 

Fort   DlX.  N.J  : 

Enllsi.ed  mens  barracks  i  medical, i, 
»797.000. 

Admlnistrutlon  and  st^.)rage  building. 
•  136,000 

Port  Hood,  Tex      Health  facility,  »n5,000. 

Fort  Benjamin  Harris<jn.  lad  :  Conversion 
of  bnrriicks  to  officer  quarters    $1,260,000 

Fort  Le<.)nard  Wood.  Mo.:  Brancii  post  ex- 
change, »116.0(.K3 

P»rcsldlo  of  Monterey   Calif.: 

Student  dormitory,  $800,000 

U.S.  MiliUiry  Academy:  athletic  Incilitles, 
$200,000. 

Captleux  ammunition  Igloos   $1  744.000. 

Minor  construction.  $.500,000 

In  addition  the  conferees  have  reduced 
the  totil  funds  available  for  this  appropri- 
ation by  $1  250,000  instead  of  $2  500.000  as 
proposed  by  Uie  House  and  will  expect  tlie 
Army  to  meet  this  funding  reduction  by  re- 
coupment of  funds  from  prior  appropria- 
tions. 

The  ix>nferees  ha\e  deleted  the  request  of 
$318,000  for  a  dynamometer  laboraUjry  at 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  Md  added  by  the 
Senate  and  will  ex{ject  the  Department  of 
Defense-  to  make  a  thorough  review  of  the 
scope  and  requirement   for  thi.s  facllltv 

The  funds  made  available  fi  r  the  Military 
Academy  are  to  be  allocated  nn'.y  f  ^r  addi- 
tional tennis  courts  and  not  for  atliletif^' 
fields. 

The  conferees  have  approved  I!  744  000  for 
anununitlon  Igloos  at  Captleux  France.  In- 
stead of  $3,488,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  conferees  are  In  agreement  that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  funding  for 
the  remainder  of  this  requl.'-ement  through 
funds  available  to  NATO 

The  conferees  have  approved  $4,593,000  for 
funding  of  baclieior  officer  quarters  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  with  the  under^^tandlng 
that  no  part  of  these  funds  shall  be  oblifrated 
until  specific  approval  has  been  (jbtained 
from  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  2 — Military  construction. 
Navy:     Reported     In     disagreement        Tiie 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hou-i^e  will  mo\e 
to   concur    In    the   Senate    amendmei-.t    with 
an  amendment  substituting   tiie  amount  of 
$193,355,000   instead  of  $214,349,500   as   jjro- 
posed  by  the  House  and  $196,423  000  as  pr<  - 
posed   by    the   Senate.      Ihe   cuuierees    have 
agreed  to  the  reductions  as  proposed  by  the    ] 
Senate,   except   for   $5,282,000   for    the   Naval    i 
Research  Laboratory.  Washington    DC.  and     < 
the  following  additions  to  the  amount."!  and 
line  Items  as  proposed  by  the  House 

Naval     Shipyard,     Puget     Sound      W,i.sh 
Battery  overhaul  shop.  $222 .OoO 

Naval  Shipyard,  Cliarlehton,  s  C  Graving 
drydock.  $560,000. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Portsmouth,  N.H.;  Officer 
quarters.  $526,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Key  Wf^t  Fla  Officer 
quarters.  $357,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Lemoore,  Calif  Chapel, 
$45,000 

Classified  location  (AC-7)  :  Gymnasium. 
$205,000. 

Classified  location  (WC-4)  ;  Polaris  mis- 
sile facility.  $425,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Laboratory,  Dahlgren,  Va  : 
Computation  and  analvsis  building.  $2,- 
000.000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Guam  Acquisition  of 
land.   $113,000. 

Marine  Corps  air  facility,  Okinawa  Swim- 
ming pool.  $110,000, 

Naval  Station.  Rota.  Spain  Classified 
facility.    $600,000. 

In  addition,  the  conferees  have  reduced 
the  total  funds  available  for  this  appro- 
priation by  $1,750,000  instead  of  $3,500,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House,  and  will  expect 
the  Navy  to  meet  tliis  funding  reduction 
by  recoupment  of  funds  from  prior  appro- 
priations. 
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The  conferees  have  approved  $4,689,000  for 
b.ichelor  o(9cer  quarters  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  wltli  the  understanding  that  no  part 
of  thef>e  unds  shall  be  obligated  until 
.••neclflc  approval  has  been  obtained  from  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
of   HepreRentatives  and  tiie  Senate 

AmeiidniMit  No  3 — Military  cunstruction. 
Air  Force  Rp[>~irted  in  disagreement  The 
.nanogere  on  the  part  of  the  Hrnise  wUl  move 
lo  concur  in  the  .Senate  amendnietit  with  an 
amendment  substituting  the  amount  of 
$847,810.50(1  instead  <.>!  »8C3  722.000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $8H0  782  000  as  pro- 
posed by  'he  .Senate  Tlie  conferees  have 
agreed  to  the  reductions  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  an<l  the  following  addition*  Ni  the 
amounts  u  id  line  items  its  pri.jxjsed  by  the 
House: 

K  I  Sawyer  Air  Force  Base  Mich  :  dormi- 
tory, $400,000. 

Mmot  Ai."  Force  Base  N  Dak  Officer  quar- 
ters, tno.ox) 

Hill  Air  Force  Ba.se.  Utah: 

Oulded  missile  radiological  lab  and  missile 
facilities.  $1,800,000 

Medical  facility.  $68,000 

Cape  Ca;iaveral.  Fla  :  Missile  engineering 
facilities.  $450,000 

Hanscom  Field,  Mass.: 

Headquarters  facilities.  $1,000,000. 

Heating  plant.  $300,000. 

Patrick  AJr  Force  Base,  Fla.: 

Med:,  .il  facilities,  $82,500 

MisMl.'  engineering  facilities,  $2,500,000. 

March  Air  Force  Base,  Calif.:  Medical  fa- 
cility. $125. X)0 

OfTutt  Air  Force  Base,  Nebr  :  Medical  facil- 
ity. $108,000 

Langley  Air  Force  Base.  Va  Medical  fa- 
cility. $89,000 

Nellls  Air  Force  Base.  Nev  Medical  fa- 
culty. $2,130,000. 

Pope  ALT  Force  Base.  N  C  Officer  quarters. 
$260,000 

Lackland  Air  Force  Base.  Tex.:  Dental 
clinic  and  chapel.  $614,000. 

Sheppard  Air  Force  Base.  Tex. : 

Officer  qtiarters.  $314,000 

Dynasoar  and  space  programs.  $625,000 

Clark  Air  Force  Base.  Philippines:  Officers 
quarters.  $:!80.000. 

Kadena  A;r  Base.  Okinawa:  Aircraft  paint- 
ing facility  $1,500,000. 

Osan  Alr))ase.  Korea:       ~ 

Dormitory,  $394,000. 

Officer   quarters,  $236,000. 

Naha  Alrforce  base,  Okinawa;  Parachute 
shop,  $319,000. 

In  addition  the  conferees  have  reduced 
the  total  funds  available  for  this  appro- 
priation by  $3,000,000  instead  of  $6,000,000 
as  profKMed  by  the  House,  and  will  expect 
the  Air  Force  to  meet  this  funding  reduc- 
tion by  recoupment  of  funds  from  prior 
appropriations. 

The  conferees  have  approved  $1,227,000  for 
bachelor  offlcer  quarters  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  with  the  understanding  that  no  part 
of  these  funds  shall  be  obligated  until  spe- 
cific approval  has  been  obtained  from  the 
Cortmnltteeii  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  are  In  agreement  that  the 
aircraft  painting  facility  at  Naha  Air  Force 
Base.  Oklnj  wa.  shall  be  constructed  in  such 
a  manner  iis  to  allow  for  future  expansion 
should  It  be  required 

The  conferees  are  in  agreement  that  the 
Department  of  Defen.se  and  the  Air  Force 
should  restudy  the  scope  and  requirements 
presented  :or  the  military  school  at  the 
Medina  annex  of  Lackland  Air  Force  Base 
Tex.,  and  t>rlng  the  criteria  into  line  with 
that  of  similar  facilities  funded  for  the  Naval 
Officers    Candidate    School,    Newport,    R.I. 

Amendment  No.  4 — Military  construction. 
Defense  ngimcles  Appropriates  $35,677,000 
instead  of  $33  192  000  aF,  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $38,662  000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.     The   conferees   have    agreed    to  the 


following    additions    to    the    amounts    and 
line  items  as  proposed  by  the  House: 

Defense  Supply  Agencv  Cameron  Station, 
Va     $100,000 

Defense  Supply  Agency  Columbus  General 
Depot,   Ohio,   $60,000 

National  Security  Agency: 
Fort  Meade,  Md  .  $335,000 
P:annlng  and  design   $2  000  000 
•Amendment     No     6 — Department     of    De- 
fense   family  housing  management  account: 
Reported    In    disagreement       The    managers 
uii  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion 
to  strike  the  Senate  amendment    and  insert 
the  language  as  proposed  by  the  Hou.se  with 
an    amendmeii! 

Harry  R    Sheppard, 
RoBT     I      F     Sikes. 
Clareni  r    Cann'.n. 
Chari  Es  R    .Jonas 
John  Taber 
\fa'i'igr'\   on    the  Pa't   o'    t>ie  House 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
<H.R.  12870'  making  appropriations  for 
military  con.struction  for  the  D^'part- 
ment  of  I3efen.se  for  the  fl.scal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1963.  and  for  other  pur- 
PKDses,  and  ask  una.iimous  con.sent  that 
the  statement  of  the  manaeers  on  the 
part  of  the  Hou:>e  be  read  m  iieu  of  the 
reixiit 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER  I.s  there  obiection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fic^m  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
California     Mr   .SHFPPARn     is  recocnized. 

Mr.  GROS.':  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  SHil'PARD.  I  would  prefer  to 
make  a  statement  first,  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  do  so  aiid.  perhaps,  may  answer 
.some  of  the  questions  the  gentleman 
has  in  mind. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  were  only  five 
amendments  made  by  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  as  pa.s.sed  by  the  House  Three  of 
these  amendments  relate  to  the  construc- 
tion proprams  of  the  Army.  Navy  and  Air 
Force.  Due  to  the  action  of  the  con- 
ferees on  the  increases  and  decreases 
made  to  the  House  bill  in  each  instance 
the  total  amount  approved  for  these 
.services  is  below  the  ."Senate  and  House 
items.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to 
bring  the.se  amendmenus  back  m  tech- 
nical disagreement.  At  the  appropriate 
time  I  will  offer  amendments — certain 
motions  on  behalf  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Hou.se  as  outlined  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers.  These  amend- 
ments, together  with  the  conference  re- 
port and  the  apjiropnation  item.s  not  m 
disaereement  provide  $1,319,114,500  for 
the  military  construction  program.  This 
is  $77,5  61,5  000  below  the  budget  estimate, 
$31.386500  below  the  Senate  bill,  and 
$50,626  500  below  the  House  bill.  The 
specific  Items  added  to  the  House  bill  are 
listed  in  the  statement  of  the  managers. 
Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  and  to  include  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
a  tabulation  showing  service  by  .service, 
budprt  estimates  HoiL-^e  action.  Senate 
action  and  action  taken  in  conference 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection   it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  SHEPPARD  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
serious  gold  outflow  situation  now  facing 
this  country  is  a  problem  to  everyone 
concerned  with  the  appropriation  ol 
funds  in  oversea  areas.  The  House  and 
its  ac  .ion  on  the  mihtary  constructio: 
appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  196o 
struck  from  the  bill  any  funds  for  con- 
struct on  of  housing  in  oversea  a/eas. 
due  tc  this  gold  outflow  situation  Sub- 
.sequent  to  the  House  action  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  has  initiated  a  thorough 
review  of  the  entire  oversea  construc- 
tion p.-ogram  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  he  Secretary  dated  September  10, 
1962.  ;n  which  he  outlines  his  considera- 
tion of  this  matter  and  points  out  that 
this  S",udy  has  not  been  completed  In 
their  consideration  of  the  bill  the  confer- 
ees have  considered  the  oversea  segment 
of  the  construction  program  on  its  opera- 
tional necessity  and  have  recommended 
the  ai^propnation  of  funds  for  various 
line  items  This  is  done,  however,  with 
the  specific  understanding,  as  set  forth 
by  M^  McNamara  in  the  above-men- 
tioned letter,  that  if  it  should  become 
neces-'ary  to  defer  any  of  these  projects 
becau.sc  of  overriding  considerations  in 
an  eflort  to  reduce  international  pay- 
ments, the  funds  involved  will  be  held  in 
reser\e  during  fiscal  year  1963  against 
oversea  projects  and  will  not  be  con- 
sidered available  for  other  segments  of 
the  military  construction  program  The 
letter  referred  to  follows : 

The  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington.  DC.  September  10,  1962. 
Hon.  Barrt  R.  Sheppard, 

Chairr^aTl.  Subcommittee  on  Military  Con- 
st-uction.  Committee  on  Appropriation.^, 
House  of  Representatii^es. 

DEAf;  Mr  Chadiman:  Reference  Is  made  to 
your  letter  of  Septemt)er  6  1962,  In  whlcli 
you  request  that  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priate ns  be  Informed  as  to  the  results  of  a 
study  by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  de- 
termlre  the  desirability  of  Implementing  the 
oversell  segment  of  the  fiscal  year  1963  mili- 
tary construction  program.  In  view  of  the 
serloufi  gold  outflow  situation  now  facing 
this  country. 

As  you  know,  the  review  of  oversea  con- 
struction is  one  of  a  series  of  studies  being 
undertaken  by  the  Department  of  E>€fense 
towarc  alleviating  this  serious  balance  ol 
payments  problem.  It  Is  hop>ed  that  the 
necessary  reductions  In  the  foreign  exchange 
cost  of  the  construction  program  may  be 
achievi^d  through  the  use  of  revised  procure- 
ment procedures,  which  would  return  ex- 
pendlt  ires  to  the  United  States,  rather  than 
through  the  actual  deferral  of  projects.  The 
measures  under  consideration  Include  maxi- 
mizing the  use  of  U.S.  materials  and  con- 
tractors, and  the  use  of  U.S.  labor  wherever 
feasible. 

Because  of  the  political  and  diplomatic 
impUc.'.tlons  of  any  change  from  established 
procedures  in  base  rights  areas,  the  present 
study  Is  now  being  coordinated  with  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  it  Is  not  possible  to 
furnish    a  specific   plan   at   this    time 

I  should  like  to  reaffirm  the  essentiality  of 
the  oversea  segment  of  the  fiscal  year  1963 
military  construction  program,  and  to  ask 
for  your  support  during  the  coming  confer- 
ence, ^n  accordance  with  the  presentations 
which  liave  been  made  to  your  committee, 
all  of  vhese  projects  are  imp>ortant  to  our 
oversea  missions,  either  by  contributing  di- 
rectly to  comDat  effectiveness  or  to  the  lo- 
gistical support  of  operations  However. 
should  it  become  necessary  to  defer  any  of 
these  p -ejects  because  of  overriding  consid- 
erations in  the  effort  to  reduce  interiiauonal 
payments,   I   wish    to   assure    you    that   vtte 
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funds  InvolTBd  will  be  held  In  reserve  during 
fiscal  year  1988  ag«lnjrt  overae*  proJ«cU,  and 
will  not  be  conaklerett  aFsilable  far  other 
segments  of  the  military  construction  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely. 

RoBEax  S.  McNamaua. 

The  bill  &s  approved  by  the  House  con- 
tained limitatioiLs  on  the  obligations  to 
be  incurred  under  the  family  housing 
management  accoimt.  These  limitations 
were  stricken  from  the  bill  as  passed  the 


Senate  and  complete  flexibility  to  use 
these  funds  at  his  discretion  was  given 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  conferees 
hav.3  returned  to  the  language  of  the 
bill  as  pajssed  by  the  House  amended  to 
pro\  ide  that  the  limitations  for  operation 
and  maintenance  accounts  might  be  in- 
creased by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  by 
transfers  from  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance appropriations  available  to  the 
individual  services  through  other  appro- 


priation acts  if  he  finds  that  the  esti- 
mates furnished  the  Congress  for  these 
funds  aiid  ii^corporated  into  this  amend- 
ment are  insufficient  to  meet  the  neces- 
sary reciuirement.  In  the  language  the 
conf l:  L'cs  have  used  the  terminology  "ap- 
plicable" appropriations  in  order  to  in- 
sure that  complete  service  integrity  is 
maintained  in  these  accounts. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  conferees: 


It. in 


Military  oonatmctlon,  Army 

MUiUwy  oonstructloa,  Navy 

Military  construction,  .^.Ir  Torre 

M  llitary  crmstnictlon ,  Defense  aeenci«» 

Loran  nationa,  IXenae 

Military  construction.  Army  Reserve 

Military  constmctlrtti,  N'nvsl  Kp5*Tve 

Military  eonstroctlon.  Air  Force  Keaervp 

Military  construction.  Army  NatioiW  (iuanl. 
^Tilliiry  construction,  .\;r  Ouar'l  _  


Totol. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  I  imderstand  it.  this 
is  $31,386,000  below  the  Senate  bill, 
$50,626,000  below  the  House  bill  and 
$275,615,000  below  the  budget  estimate? 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.    That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  can  as- 
sure us  here  today  that  this  will  in  no 
way  impair  the  Military  Establishment 
of  this  country,  in  his  opinion? 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  with  the  understanding 
we  have  been  given  by  others  that  would 
be  my  reaction — yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  that  assurance.  I 
want  to  commend  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and,  particularly,  the  sub- 
committee on  this  measure  of  economy 
as  demonstrated  here  and  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  it  would  be  my  hope  that  we 
might  have  more  bills  with  reductions 
in  them  such  as  he  has  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  I  am  very  appreci- 
ative of  the  gentleman's  complimentary 
remarks,  but  I  must  say  to  my  colleague 
that  it  is  only  with  the  concurrence  and 
cooperation  of  the  membership  of  the 
House  that  your  committee  has  been 
able  to  serve  you  in  this  way. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr  SHEPPARD,  I  yield  to  :he  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  the  chaiz-man,  if  I  may,  a 
question  with  respect  to  the  reduction 
in  military  family  housing.  The  amount 
of  the  reduction  Is  very  substantial,  as 
I  understand.  Can  the  chairman  ex- 
plain to  me  how  that  reduction  is  in- 
tended to  be  applied? 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  It  will  be  applied 
on  a  priority  basis  by  the  respective  mili- 
tary services.  The  priority  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the 
Air  Force.     That  will  be  the  method. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Then  there  is  no  alloca- 
tion? 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  There  is  no  desig- 
nation as  the  gentleman  refers  to  it. 


Budget 
eSTiniiitc 
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1.350,501.000 


Conference 
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$181,272,000 
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35, 677, 000 

20,000,000 

8.000.000 

7,000,000 

6.000,000 
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Caaterrnce  action  compared  a  itb— 


Bndppt 
estimate 


-$53,149,500 

-113.607.000 

-96.636.600 
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1,319,114,500 
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Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  appreciate  the  answer 
of  the  gontlemar..  The  reason  I  call 
this  to  the  att,«ntion  of  the  House  is  that 
it  so  happens  that  the  measure  as  passed 
by  the  House  included  an  item  for  Grif- 
fi.ss  Air  Force  Base  in  my  district  where 
I  took  the  occasion  to  make  a  {>ersonal 
investigation  to  determine  what  might 
be  involved  in  military  housing  at  this 
particular  site.  I  recognize  a.s  everyone 
else  does  the  desirability  of  economy,  but 
I  have  been  seriously  concerned  over  the 
viewing  miUtary  housing  merely  in  the 
hght  of  convenience  or  accessibility 
without  recognizing  the  real  importance 
of  on-base  housing  of  a  quality  suitable 
to  the  needs  of  the  personnel  having  a 
career  status.  We  spend  a  great  deal 
of  money  to  tram  our  personnel,  par- 
ticularly m  such  specialties  as  eitctronics 
and  suffer  a  real  loss  when  such  person- 
nel fail  to  reenlist.  One  of  the  great 
factors  in  getting  these  men  to  remain 
in  the  service  is  the  providing  of  satis- 
factory living  conditions  suitable  for  a 
good  family  life. 

I  happen  to  know  that  the  quarters 
at  this  installation  proposed  to  be  re- 
placed under  the  appropriation  approved 
in  our  committee  and  in  the  House  are 
of  World  War  II  vintage,  never  intended 
to  last  more  than  a  few  yeai-s  and  are 
entirely  unsuitod  for  family  housing. 

Even  with  this  allotment  .sought  in  the 
bill,  we  would  only  be  providing  on-base 
housing  at  a  level  of  47  percent.  So  it 
had  been  my  hope  that  when  we  had 
after  extensive  hearings  included  in  our 
appropriation  bill  the  specific  item,  that 
no  action  would  be  taken  arbitrarily  cut- 
ting the  overall  figure,  leaving  us  in 
doubt  as  the  action  to  be  taken  respect- 
ing a  specific  project. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '^^ 

Mr.  PIRNIP:.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  want  to  commend  my 
good  friend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  fur  hi,>  diligent  work  on 
behalf  of  his  district  and  his  constit* 
uents. 

He  has  discus.'^ed  this  matter  with  me 
and  with  other  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee in  a  number  of  instances.    I  know 


that  he  has  a  very  strong  interest  in 
this  particular  situation,  and  I  share 
with  him  his  desire  to  insure  that  we 
do  provide  at  least  a  minimum  of  com- 
fortable housing  for  the  people  who 
make  up  the  armed  services  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  very  much  for  sharing  con- 
cern m  this  matter  I  hope  it  will  be 
fully  understood  that  it  is  not  a  matter 
purely  of  dollars,  we  are  tnmg  to  main- 
tain adequate  career  personnel.  This 
means  their  families  must  be  consid- 
ered. I  think  it  is  more  economical  for 
this  country  to  have  men  continue  in  the 
service  instead  of  liavmg  a  rapid  turn- 
over. This  is  one  i)iace  where  we  can 
encourage  that  objective.  I  tliank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  ."^^peaker  this  bill  is 
unique  in  that  it  comes  to  the  floor,  fol- 
lowing conference  action,  lower  than 
either  the  House  or  Senate  version.  This 
came  about  primarily  becau.se  the  Sen- 
ate made  very  striking  inductions  in 
family  housing  for  military  personnel. 
This  item  was  not  restored  in  the  con- 
ference. But  in  the  give  and  take  which 
nearly  always  accompanies  conference 
action,  some  items  which  had  been  de- 
leted were  restored  to  the  bill.  Gener- 
ally I  think  the  conference  action  is 
sound  and  that  the  bill  will  meet  the 
necessary  minimum  requirements  for 
military  construction  for  each  of  the 
services  for  the  ensuing  year. 

I  am  quite  framkly  disappointed  m  the' 
reductions  in  family  housing.  Undoubt- 
edly, housing  for  military'  pcrsoimcl  and 
their  families  has  not  kept  pace  with  that 
of  the  civilian  population.  Many  of  the 
militai-y  families  are  hou.sed  in  converted 
barracks,  in  facilities  constructed  during 
World  War  II  or  earlier  and  these,  in 
many  instances,  were  intended  only  for 
very  temporary  use,  and  some  are  housed 
in  the  early  Wherry  housing  which  has 
not  yet  been  improved.  For  others  there 
simply  is  no  Government  housing  at  all 

It  is  of  greatest  importance  that  skilled 
and  qualified  military  personnel  be  in- 
duced to  remain  in  the  service.  Their 
skills  are  needed  and  the  Government 
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saves  substantially  when  it  is  not  re- 
quired to  train  new  per.sonnel  to  replace 
those  who  leave  Uie  service.  There- 
fore. I  regret  the  cutback  in  family  hous- 
ing in  this  bill.  The  committee  does 
retain  a  needed  degree  of  control  of  de- 
signation of  sites  and  standards  of  the 
projects  wiich  arc  provided  by  the  bill 
and  this  is  advantageous. 

Other  than  this.  I  am  in  substantial 
agreement  with  action  of  the  conferees 
While  some  neednd  proiects  were  deleted, 
and  this  i:.  always  the  case.  I  am  sure 
that  many  deserving  ones  are  included 
and  th.at  tire  military  agencies  will  ben- 
efit substantially  by  the  action  of  the 
Congress  o  i  this  bill 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  want  to  con- 
clude without  high  praise  for  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
SHEPPARD].  His  services  have  been  par- 
ticularly oitstandine  I  niu.^t  also  rec- 
ognize the  tireless  and  effective  work  of 
the  commiltee  clerk.  Frank  Sanders.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  helpful 
members  of  the  dedicated  and  able  ap- 
propriatioi  s  coniniittee  staff. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD,  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  £  s  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr,  Smith'. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wanted  yO  interrogate  the  chairman 
with  respect  to  an  item  at  Dahlgren 
which  hapi)ens  to  be  in  Virginia  and  not 
in  some  other  State.  There  is  located 
at  Dahlgren  a  proving  station  which  has 
an  experini'^ntal  laboratory.  There,  as 
you  know,  they  have  a  satellite  tracking 
project  that  is  in  very  bad  need  of  a 
laboratory  building  to  house  their  equip- 
ment. 

That  item  was  approved  by  the  Budget, 
recommenced  by  the  Navy  E>epartment, 
and  authorized  in  the  authorization  bill, 
but  was  eliminated  from  the  House  bill 
as  it  passed.  It  was  reinserted  in  the 
Senate.  I  would  like  to  know  what  hap- 
pened to  it  in  conference. 

Mr  SHEPP,\RD.  I  might  say  to  my 
distinguished  fn*  nd  tliat  obviously  I  con- 
ferred with  the  gentleman  and  from  what 
he  told  me  he  had  such  a  very  magni- 
ficent concept  insofar  as  his  approach 
to  the  problem  was  concerned,  that  we 
agreed  to  i?o  along  with  S2  million  for 
this  item.  I  hope  that  satisfies  the  gen- 
tleman: I  am  quit<"  sure  it  does. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia  I  was  quite 
sure  that  v.-hen  the  matter  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  my  good  friend  from 
California  that  there  would  be  no  doubt 
as  to  his  action.  I  congratulate  him  on 
his  handling  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question. 

The  previous  qu'^stion  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  con f'rr nee  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  first  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  1:  On  page  2.  line 
4,  strike  out  "$197,477,500"  and  insert 
'•$193,634,000". 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  of- 
fer a  motion. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  SHEPPAaD  moves  that  the  Hotise  recede 

from  Its  d.sapreernent  t"  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  nuniljered  1  and  concur  then;:. 
With  an  amei.cr:..::.:,  as  followi:  Sr.  \\e\:  of 
the    sum    prepensed,    inse.'-t      9181 ,272  00'    '. 

Tire  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tire 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
m  disarrcement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  2:  Page  2.  line 
14.  strike  out  "$214,349,500'  6:.n  Insert 
•■$196.423.000". 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  SHEPPARD  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  2  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows;  in  lieu  of 
the    sum    proposed.    Insert    "$193,355,000". 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tc-mpore.  Tlie 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendmetit  No.  3:  On  page  2, 
line  24,  strike  ••»863,722.000"  and  Insert 
♦860,782.000". 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  9iiEi»PARD  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  3  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the    sum   proposed.   Insert    '  $847,810,500", 

T?ie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  Will  rcpwart  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  5 :  On  page  5.  strike 
out  lines  23  and  24.  and  on  page  6.  lines  1  to 
19,  inclusive,  and  Insert: 

"During  the  current  fiscal  year,  obligations 
may  be  Incurred  against  the  Department  ol 
Defense  Pnmlly  Housing  Management  Ac- 
count for  the  purpose  of  section  501(b)(2) 
of  the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act  of  1962  (Public  Law  87-554)  In  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  «712.427.000." 

Mr  SHEPPARD      M-  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  SHEPPARD  mo-  es  that  the  Hoiuse  recede 
from  lt«  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  5  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  out  and  Inserted.  Insert 
the  following: 

"During  the  current  fiscal  year,  not  to  ex- 
ceed a  total  of  $712,427,500  shall  be  available 
for  obligation  against  the  Department  of 
Defense  Family  Housing  Management  Ac- 
count for  the  purpose  of  section  501(b)  of 
Public  Law  87-554,  approved  July  27,  1962, 
as  follows: 

"For  the  Army: 

"Construction,   $46,625,000; 

"Operation  and  maintenance,  $135,115,000; 

"Debt  payments,  $49,863,000. 

"For  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 

"Construction,  $92,542  000; 

"Operiition  and  maintenance — Navy.  $58,- 
360.000;  Marine  Corps,  $7.7(>O.OvXJ: 

"Debt  payments — Navy.  $26,744.(X»(J,  Ma- 
rine Corps.  $4,691,000. 

"For  the  Air  Force: 

"Construction.  $100,771,000; 

"Operation  and  maintenance,  $98,986,000; 


"Deb     pnvrr.pnT.=    $09  .=i74,000. 

"P'  r  Defense  Atrenc:e* 

"C>pe:at20i:  and  maintenance.  $2,456.50 
Tlie  forc'groinp  amt  unte  a\  atlable  lor  ib- 
ligat;oi.  for  operatii  i.  and  maiatei.La,nr^  ;nay 
be  incri!ased  as  determined  by  tlie  Secret^iry 
of  Deltnse  Provided.  That  such  Increased 
amounts  are  transferred  from  applicable  op- 
eration and  maintenance  appropriations  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  Prot^idfd  further. 
That  t)ie  total  obligation?  agnlnst  the  ac- 
count are  authorized  tc  be  Increased 
accordingly." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
addres.5  the  House,  following  tl.e  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CuRTiN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.   Wright,  for  30  minutes    today 

The  following  Members  (.at  the  re- 
quest cf  Mrs   May)  :  ^ 

Mr.  Bray,  for  30  minutes,  on  Septem- 
ber 19. 

Mr.  Bray,  for  30  minutes,  on  Septem- 
ber 20. 

Mr.  PiNDLEY,  for  3  hours,  on  Septem- 
ber 20. 

Mr.  Halpern.  for  15  minutes,  today, 


EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
RscoRi,  or  to  revise  and  extend  n  marks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  .\spiNALL  and  include  a  spt^ech  by 
the  ger.tleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Rogers], 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  May)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Broyhill. 

Mr.  MooRE. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R  6413.  An  act  to  extend  to  fishermen 
the  same  treatment  accorded  farmers  in  re- 
lation to  estimated  income  tax;  and 

H  R  10062.  An  act  to  extend  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  laws  to  American  Samoa. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  1130.  An  act  to  amend  title  III  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  grants 
lor  family  clinics  for  domtistic  agricultural 
migratory  workers,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S.J.  R<!S.  222.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  designation  of  the  period  October  1962 
through  October  1963  as  "National  Safety 
Council  50th  Anniversary  Year." 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     P.ESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 

on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
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that  committee  did  on  September  11. 
1962,  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJl.  75.  An  act  to  amend  section  2103  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  ap- 
peals Improvldently  taken; 

HJl.  862.  An  act  to  establish  a  procedure 
for  the  use  of  Independent  medical  experts 
by  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals; 

HJ4.  857.  An  act  to  improve  due  process  in 
the  consideration  and  final  adjudication  of 
disputed  claims  for  veterans'  benefits  by 
providing  that  the  claimant  shall  be  fur- 
nished a  brief  statement  of  the  facts  and 
liiW  applicable  to  the  case  appealed  and 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  reply  thereto; 

H  R  860.  An  act  to  repeal  certain  obsolete 
provisions  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  unemployment  compensation  for 
Korean  conflict  veterans; 

H-R.  1322  An  act  for  the  reUe:  jf  Georges 
Khoury; 

H-R.  1450,  An  act  for  the  relief  uf  Mari.i 
Odelia  Camp)os; 

H-R.  1463.  An  act  for  liie  relief  of  Judy 
Josephine  Alcantara, 

H,R,  1678.  An  act  f^r  the  relief  ,:'  Jacques 
Tawil; 

H,P  2611  An  act  f-..r  the  relief  of  Ch.irle^ 
F     Ward.   Jr.   and   Billy   W    Crane.  Sr  ; 

H.R  4628  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Fotios 
S.tlcelaropoulos  Kaplan, 

HR,  4635,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hattie 
and  Joseph  Patrick  Sr  .  and  for  the  legal 
guardian  of  Betty  Ann  Smith  and  the  legal 
guardian  of  Stanley  Smith,  and  for  the  legal 
gu.irdian  of  James  E   Harris.  Jr,; 

H  R  5234  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  Ur.ited 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  tiie  restoration  ■■'.' 
certain  wldovi-s  and  children  to  the  rolls  up<:in 
annulment  of  their  marriages  nr  remarriages, 
and  for  other  purposes, 

HR.  5317.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Sun  Yee  i  also  known  as  Mrs  Tom  G<.)odyou  i 
and  her  children.  Male  H.ir  'i'ee  Shee  Bell 
Yee,  and  Male  Jean  Yee, 

HR  60'21  An  act  for  the  rehef  .;f  L*  D-u 
Walsh  and  Lt    Lawrence  A.  Shiiinaker; 

HR  7328  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  esi.ite 
of  Ixiuis  J    Simpson,  deceased; 

HR  7437  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stella 
Rosa  Pagano 

HR  7900  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt 
(junior  grade;  James  B  Stewart; 

H  R  8038  An  act  to  amend  .section  491.  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  prohibiting  cer- 
tain acts  involving  the  use  of  tokens,  slugs. 
dislcs,  devices,  papers,  or  other  things  which 
are  similar  in  size  and  shape  to  the  lawful 
coins  or  other  currency  of  the  United  States: 

H  R  9775  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nlhat 
All  Ucuncu, 

HR  9834  .A:,  act  for  the  relief  of  Estelle 
I,   Heard 

H  R  10195  An  act  to  validate  payment  of 
certain  special  station  per  diem  allowances 
and  certain  basic  allowances  for  quarters 
made  in  good  faith  to  commissioned  oflRcers 
of   the   Public   Health   Service; 

H.R.  10242  An  act  to  amend  Private  Law 
86-339; 

H  R  1  )J8.?  .^n  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Hume  Loan  Bank  Act  to  give  Puerto  Rico 
che  same  treatment  as  a  State  in  the  election 
of  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Directors; 

H  R  10493.  An  act  to  amend  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  section  4163,  relating 
to  discharge  of  prisoners; 

H.R  11017.  An  act  to  amend  sectfon  4281. 
title  18.  of  the  United  States  Code  to  increase 
from  »30  to  $100  the  amount  of  gratuity 
which  may  be  furnished  by  the  Attorney 
General  to  prisoners  discharged  from  im- 
prisonment or  relea.sed  on  parole: 

HR  11031.  An  act  for  the  relief  ..f  George 
Wm   RuefT.  Inc  : 

HR  11122  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
J    McManus; 

HR  11863  An  act  for  the  relief  c;  Vein  'n 
J    Wiersnia; 


HR  11996  An  act  t.)  amend  the  act  of 
January  30.  1913  to  provide  that  the  Amer- 
ican Hospital  of  Pans  siiall  have  perpetual 
succession; 

H  R  12024  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Llb- 
rande  P    Caitagirone. 

H  R  12157  An  act  to  amend  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  in  respect  to  the  salaries  of  re- 
tired referees. 

HJ  Res.  627  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  duration  of  copyright  protection  In  cer- 
tain cases;  and 

H  J  Res  783  Joint  resolution  granting 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware and  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  enter 
into  a  compact  to  establish  the  Delaware 
River  and  Bay  Authority  for  the  development 
of  the  area  in  both  States  bordering  the 
Delaware    River    and    Bav 


ADJOURNMENT 

Ml  SHEPPARD.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly 'at  3  o  clock  and  19  minutes  p.m.", 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 13.  1962.  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
commuiiications  wei'e  taken  from  the 
Speakei's  table  and  referred  as  follows; 

2505  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled A  bill  to  Include  in  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1946,  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act,  or  other  law  certain  au- 
thority relating  to  the  Office  of  Education 
or  to  the  vocational  rehabilitation  functions 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  which  is  now  Included  annually  in 
appropriation  acts";  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

2506  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting the  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States  on  records  proposed  for  disposal  un- 
der the  law.  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, 

2507,  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  23.  1962.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  survey  of  the  Pecatonlca  River, 
111.  and  Wis,,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act,  approved  July  24,  1946  (H.  Doc.  No, 
539 ) :  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed,  with  one  Illus- 
tration 

2508.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  27,  1962,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  an  interim  report  on  the  Prairie  du  Pont 
Levee  and  Sanitary  District,  including  Pish 
Lake  Drainage  and  Levee  District,  Illinois, 
requested  by  resolutions  of  the  Committees 
on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  July  18.  1957,  June 
17.  1948,  and  August  20,  1957  (H.  Doc.  No. 
540);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed,  with  three  il- 
lustrations 

2509  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
Jtily  6.  1962.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations 
on  an  Interim  report  on  the  Rend  Lake 
Reservoir.  Ill  .  requested  by  a  resolution  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  July  6,  1949  (H. 
Doc,  No    541 1  ;   to  the  Committee  on  Public 


Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  two 
Illustrations, 

2510,  A  letter  from  the  -Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  o! 
Engineers.  Department  uf  the  Army,  dated 
July  19.  1962.  submitting  a  rep(jrt.  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion on  an  Interim  report  on  the  Harrison - 
vlUe  and  Ivy  Landing  Drainage  and  Levee 
District  No,  2.  Monroe  County,  111  .  requeste<l 
by  resolutions  of  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works.  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, adopted  July  18.  1957.  and  June  17. 
1948  (H  Doc.  No  542 1;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  with 
one  illustration. 

2511  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  17.  1962.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations 
on  an  Interim  report  on  the  Columbia  Drain- 
age and  Levee  District  No  3,  Monroe  County, 
III,,  requested  by  resolutions  of  the  Commit- 
tees on  Public  Works,  US  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  adopted  July  18.  1957. 
and  June  17.  1948  (H.  Doc,  No  543);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to 
be   printed,   with   two  Illustrations, 

2512.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  19.  1962.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion on  the  Great  Lakes  harbors  study- 
Interim  report  on  Saginaw  River.  Mich.,  re- 
quested by  resolutions  of  the  Committees  on 
Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, adopted  May  18.  1956.  and  June 
27.  1956  (H.  Doc.  No  644);  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed, 
with  one  illustration. 

2513.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  22.  1962.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations. 
on  a  survey  of  the  Corte  Madera  Creek.  Marin 
County.  Calif,,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act.  approved  December  22.  1944  (H. 
Doc.  No.  545):  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  with  three 
illustrations. 

2614.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
January  22.  1962.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
Illustration,  on  an  Interim  report  on  the  Oila 
River,  Ariz.,  Camelsback  Reservoir,  requested 
by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  U.S.  Senate,  adopted  August  7,  1956. 
and  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act. 
approved  June  28.  1938  (S.  Doc.  No.  127);  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered 
to  be  printed,  with  one  illustration. 

2515.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  27,  1962,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  an  Interim  report  on  the  Russian  River, 
Dry  Creek  Basin.  Calif,,  requested  by  a  res- 
olution of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  July  1, 
1958  (H,  Doc.  No.  547);  to  the  Committee  on 
Pviblic  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed, 
with  two  illustrations. 

2516  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  27.  1962.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  an  Interim  hurricane  survey  of  Wareham 
and  Marlon.  Mass..  authorized  by  Public  Law 
71,  84th  Congress,  approved  June  15.  1955 
(H.  Doc.  No.  548) :  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  with 
two  Illustrations. 

2517.  A  letter  from  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
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of  Engineers  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  26,  li»62.  submitting  a  report,  togethfT 
with  Hccompunylng  papt-rs  and  l^u.'^trat:on.■=, 
on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  and  a  purvey 
of  the  Chunky  Creek,  Chlckasawhay,  antl 
PaEcagoula  Rivers,  Miss  ,  requested  by  a  ree- 
olution  of  the  C-ommittee  on  Public  V.  orks, 
House  of  Repre.sfiiiatives.  adopted  June  26. 
1962.  and  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act.  approved  July  24.  1D46  (H.  Doc.  No.  549) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed,  with  seven  Illustrations. 

2518.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  30,  1962,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  UlUEtratlons, 
on  an  Interim  hurricane  survey  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  Delta  at  and  belo'w  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  authorized  by  Public  Law  71.  84th 
Congress,  approved  June  15.  1955  (H.  Doc. 
No.  560) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  24  lUustra- 
tlona. 

2519.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  15,  1962.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Illustra- 
tion on  a  review  of  the  report  on  Flushing 
Bay  and  Creek,  NY,,  requested  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  June  7, 
1961  (H.  Doc.  No.  561);  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
with  one  illustration. 

2620.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  6,  1D92.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  the  Mls- 
Bl£slppl  River  at  ClarksvUle.  Mo.,  requested 
by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  House  of  Represenutlves.  adopted 
March  30.  1956,  (H.  Doc.  No.  652);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to 
be  printed,  with  one  Illustration. 

2521.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  tran.smlttlng  n  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  6,  1962.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  rcvlew^  of  the  reports  on  the  Sa- 
blne-Neches  Waterway.  Tex.,  requested  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  June  3, 
1959.  (H.  Doc.  No.  553);  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
With  one  Illustration. 

2522,  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  29,  1962.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  a  review  of  the  rejxjrts  on  the  East  Pork 
of  the  Trinity  River,  Tex.,  requested  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  May  15. 
1957.  (H,  Doc.  No.  654);  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  11  Illustrations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  H  R.  9171.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  August  27,  1954  (68  Stat.  868), 
with  respect  to  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Res- 
ervation in  Utah;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  2345).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  8113.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  August  9,   1955,  for  the  purpose 


of  including  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  ReF- 

erv;'.t:i  Ti  ani^iiu'  reserva' l-.ins  excepted  from 
the  25-year  lease  li.mltatlon;  without  amenri- 
ment    (Rept.    No.    2346).      Referred    to    the 

(■  mmittce  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 

i-'f  :!;(  U:.,,  : 

Mr  HAI.ET  C<-.mmiitpe  en  Interior  and 
liisuKir  .\f!  .::  U  li  9:^42  A  bill  to  provide 
for  an  ex  harief  «  ;  lar.d.'-  be'ween  the  United 
States  and  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe, 
and  for  other  i)urp)08es;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No,  2347) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  tiie  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HALEY,  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  1161.  An  act  to  provide 
for  the  use  of  lands  In  the  Garrison  Dam 
project  by  the  .Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the 
Port  Berthold  Reservation;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept,  No.  2348).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr  HALEY;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  2696.  An  act  to  correct 
certain  land  descriptions  In  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  declare  that  the  United  States 
holds  In  trust  for  the  pueblos  of  Santa  Ana. 
Zla.  Jemez,  San  Pellpe.  Santo  Domingo, 
Cochltl.  Isleta,  and  San  Ildefonso  certain 
public  domain  lands";  without  amendment 
(Rept,  No  2348).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S  2971.  An  act  to  declare 
that  certain  lands  of  the  United  States  are 
held  by  the  United  States  In  trust  for  the 
Jlcarllla  Apache  Tribe  of  the  JlcarlUa  Res- 
ervation; without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2350).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S,  3342.  An  act  to  approve 
an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
canceling  Irrigation  charges  against  non- 
Indian-owned  lands  under  the  Klamath  In- 
dian irrigation  project.  Oregon,  and  for  other 
purposee:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2361).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Lfnlon. 

Mr.  MACK:  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  House  Joint  Resolution 
636,  Joint  reaolutlon  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  to  promote  quality 
and  price  stabilization,  to  define  and  restrain 
certain  unfair  methods  of  distribution  and 
to  confirm,  define,  pnd  equalize  the  rights  of 
pr.xlucers  and  resellers  In  the  distribution  of 
goods  Identified  by  distinguishing  brands, 
names,  or  trademarks,  and  for  other  pur- 
piises;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2362). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr,  SHEPPARD:  Committee  of  conference. 
HR,  12870.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
military  construction  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1963,  and  for  other  piu-poses;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  2356).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr,  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  12546.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Life  Insurance  Company  Act  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (48  Stat,  1145),  approved 
June  19,  1934,  as  amended,  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  2357) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union 

Mr  McMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  roUimbia.  H.R.  12762  A  bl!l  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act.  as  amended;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept  2358).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union, 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  tiie  Judiciiiry 
House  Resolution  797.  Resolution  pro\iG;:.e 
for  sending  the  bill  (HR,  12884)  fur  the 
relief  of  the  trustee  In  bankruptcy,  estate 
of  Monti  Marine  Corp.  of  New  York,  together 
with  accompanying  papers,  to  the  Court  of 
Claims;  without  amer.dmer.t  (Rept,  No. 
2353).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
■Whole  House. 

Mr  LANE;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  12092,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arthiir 
H.  Brackblll;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2354).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
■Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  120S3.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Wolf,  Jr.;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2355). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hoiose. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AKD  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reporls  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  B:E0GH: 
H.R.  13115.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  In  order  to  provide  for 
research  to  determine  criteria  and  means  for 
abating  objectionable  aircraft  noise;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  KORNEGAY   (by  request)  ; 
H.R.  13116.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  exclude,  for  purposes  of  de- 
pendent parents'  death  compensation  or  de- 
pendency and  Indemnity  compensation  and 
disability  or  death  pension.  Income  derived 
from  sale  of  a  personal  residence  when  own- 
ership  exlFted   under   certain   conditions;    to 
the  Committee   on  Veterans'   Affairs. 
By  Mr.LENNON: 
HR.  13117.  A    bin    to   provide    for    Import 
fees  on  cotton  products  during  periods  the 
United    States   Is   subsidizing   the   export   of 
cotton;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WALTER: 
HR,  13118.  A   bill   to  Incorporate   the   Mc- 
Carran  Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  LENNON: 
H.J  Res  882.  Joint  resolution  to  limit  the 
Importation     of     cotton     products     to     the 
amount    thereof   Imported    In    1961;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  HIESTAND: 
H.  Con.  Res.  623.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  a  funda- 
mental   part   of    the    foreign    policy    of   the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr  WRIGHT; 
H.  Con,  Res.  524.  Concurrent  resolution  de- 
claring the  sense  of  Congress  that  movement 
Into  the  Western  Hemisphere  of  military 
troops  or  weapons  of  war  by  any  foreign 
power  Is  a  violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  will  be  regarded  as  a  hostile  and  aggres- 
sive act,  and  that  the  President  is  authorized 
to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  such  further  movement  of  weapons 
or  troops  Into  the  Western  Hemisphere  by 
any  such  foreign  power;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WICKERSHAM: 
H  Res,  798,  Resolution  authorizing  the  is- 
suance of  identification  cards  to  certain  staff 
personnel;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  TUPPER; 
H.  Res,  799.  Resolution  making   provisions 
for  a  statue  to  "The  Maine  Lobster  man"  In 
the  new  Sotrthwest,  Washington,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND   RESOLUTIONS      Stamoulis;   to  the  Committee  on  the  J-kUcI-  Clerk  of  the   House    of   Representatives    and 

ary  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  complied 

Under  clause    1   of  rule  XXII.  private  hr  13122    a    bill    for   the  relief  of   Josef  by  said  Clerk  and  secretary,  acting   J<iintly, 

bills  and  resolutions  were  introducer^  and     Buchholz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary'  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the 


severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    FINO: 
HR    13119.   A   bill   for   the   relief  of   Nicolo 
Adr<igna.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    WALTER 
H  R   13120,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dorothy 
I.    Lisette.    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
al v 

Bv  Mr    ZELENKO 


calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 

"^  information  Is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  In 

REGULATION  OP  LOBBYING  ACT  the  Congressionai.  Krt  ord. 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
79th  Congress,  title  III  Rpgulation  of  tives  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
Lobbying  Act.  section  308  b'.  which  Jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  corn- 
provides  as  follows:  pilation  required  by  said  law  and  have 

ibi   All  information  required  to  be  filed  included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 


H  R    13121    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ango  S       under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the      reports  received. 

QUARTERLY  REPORTS 

The  following  reports  for  the  fii&t  calendar  quarter  of  1962  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published  reports 
for  that  quarter: 


A    Active-Reared  Lighthou=ie  Service  Em-  A    Arnold.     Portas     &     Porter,     1229     19th 

ployees    Ass<x:iation.    Post    Office    Bo.x    2169       Street    NW  ,   Washington,  DC. 


South  Portland,  Maine 

D    .6i   8327.30      E    -9)   S294  65 


A      American    Carpet     Institute,    Ir.c  .    350 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y. 

\    .American    Civil    Liberties    Union.    Inc  . 
15*^  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N  Y 
D    i  6)   ?21G3  76      E    i9)  $2,163  76 


A  ,^ml'r!can  Cni.incil  for  Technicul  Prod- 
uct.s  Inc  910  17th  Street  NW  ,  Washington. 
DC. 


Superior  Street,  Chicago,  111 

D     i6i    «17,028  14       E     i9i    $17.028  14 


A.  American  Gas  Association,  It^c  ,  420  Lex- 
liiiftdn  Avenue,  New  York.  N  Y 


A.      American     Hospital      Association,     840 
Norfr.  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111 
D.    i6)    $22  312  64      E     <9i    $22.312  64 


A.    Americ  m   Library   As.s.  jciati o::     50    E.i.s' 
Huron  Street.  Chic  ig o    Ii; 

D     !6i    $226  70       E     (9.    $8,238  09 

A     .American    Merrhant    M.i:ine    Institute. 
Inc..  11  Broadw.iv    N'c.v  Y.,rk    N  Y. 
E.  (9)   $1,848  94 

A    Anifrican    Nurses     Aiaociation,    Inc..    10 
Columbus   Circle.   New   York.   NY 

D.  i6i    $5  313  15       E     (9.    $5,313  15. 

A    American  Stock  Yards  Association,  1028 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington    D  C 

E.  (9)    $1,350. 

A.  American  Thrift  Assembly,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,   DC, 

D.  (6i    $38  315       E     '9  ,    $9  384  88 

A.  American  V'eterinarv  Mpdical  Assoc;. i- 
tlon.  600  Scu*h  Michigan  A-.cn;;e  Chicago 
111. 

E.  (9)    $665  92 

A  Robert  E  Ansheles,  1025  Cijnnecticut 
Avenue  NW  .   Washington,  DC 

B.  American  Thrift  Assembly.  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW  ,   Washington.  DC 

D     ! 6 1    $  1  500 

.\  Jwhn  Arens.  500  Westchester  .Avenue, 
White  Plains,  NY 

B.  The  National  Committee  for  Insurance 
Taxation,  the  Hav-Adams  Hotel  W.i.'-hington 
DC. 

E    (9)    $50. 


A  .Arkansas  Railroad  Committee.  1100 
B.  vie    Building,    Little    Rock,    Ark 

B  Class  1  railroads  operating  in  t!;"  St.!'.'' 
of   .Arkansas 

D     [6)    $89  90       E     i9,    $1.012  99 


B    Commissioner    of    Baseball,    30    Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York    N.Y. 
E.    '9)    $56  95 


A.  J.  Wiley  Bowers,  Sixth  and  C  herry 
Streets,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

B,  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion. Sixth  and  Cherry  Streets,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


A  .Arn  lid  Portas  &  Porter,  1229  19th 
Street    NW  .    Washington,  DC. 

B,  National  Retail  Merchants  Association. 
100  West  31st  Street,   New  York.  NY. 

D     i6)    $3,055.     E.    (9)    $51.50. 


A.  Charles  B,  Bowling.  1616  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  The    National    Orange.    1616   H    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (8)  $600. 


.A    American  Dental   Association.   222   East      n  y 


A    Boykln  &  De  Francis.   1000   16th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Mrs.    Claire     Hugo    Stlnnes,    Grossen- 
Stores,  Inc.,  51    East  42d   Street,  New   York.      baumerstrassc  253.  Mulhelm  Ruhr,  Gemuiny. 


A    Edward  Atkins,  51  East  42d  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  National     Association     of    Shoe    Chain 


E.  (9)  $170. 


U 


6)    $25       E.    (9)    $25. 


A.  Boykin  &  De  PrancU,  1000  16th  Street 
A    A     V     Atkinson,    1925    K    Street    NW  ,      NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

Washington    DC.  B    Studiengesellschaft  fur  PrlvatrechtUche 

B    Communications    Workers  of   America.      Auslandslnteressen,    e.    v.    Contrescarpe    46. 

1925  K  Street  NW,.  Washington,  D.C.  Germany. 

E     lOj     $3.022  26.  E.    (9)  $265. 


A.  Atlantic,    Gulf    &    Great    Lakes    Ship-  A.  Richard  Breed.  10  Prince  Street.  Alex- 

buUdlng    Association,    529    Tower    Building,  andrla,  Va. 

Washington,  DC.  B.  American  Council   for  Technical   Prod- 
ucts,  Inc  .  c  o  Shaw,  Plttman.  Potts.  Trow- 

A    A    Z    Baker.    1028  Connecticut  Avenue  bridge  &  Madden,  910  17th  Street  NW  .  Wash- 

NW  .  Washington.  D.C.  Ington.  DC. 

B    American  Stock  Yards  Association,  1028 


Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $400 


A    Ravmi  :,d    M.i.xfleld    Barnes.    305    Com- 
niunwealth  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B    Northern  Natural  Gas  Co.,  2223  Dodge 

STee'.    Omah.i.    Nebr. 

D       6.    ^23!        E.    (9)    $110. 


A.  Homer  L    Brlnkley.  1616  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National    Council   of   Parmer   Coopera- 
tives, 1616  H  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $6,249.96.     E.    (9i    $366  85 


A.  Florence    I.   Broadwell.    1729    G    Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC 

B,  National    Federation    of    Federal    Em- 

A    Carl     H      Berglund.     607     South     Pine      Pl^yees.,  1729^0  Street  NW.  Washington.  DC. 


Street,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


D.   (6)   $2.942  34. 


A  Brgsuii  &  Borkland.  918  16th  Street 
NW     Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Preeport  Sulphur  Co..  161  East  42d 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
1122  Engineers  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A.  J.   Olney   Brott,   730    15th   Street    NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B    American  Bankers  Association,  12  East 


A    Helen    Berthelot,    1925    K    Street    NW.,      ggth  street.  New  York.  NY 


Washmgt  >n.  D.C. 

B    Communications   Workers  of   America, 
1925  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

E     i9i    $3,290  67. 


D.   (6)  $675.     E.    (9)  $45.70. 


A,  Charles  H.  Brown.  Inc.,   1701   K  Street 
NW,,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American    Society    of    Composers,    Au- 

A    Charles  A    Betts,   1420  New  York  Ave-  thors  and  Publishers,  575  Madison  Avenue. 

nue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  New  York.  N.Y. 

B    American    Can    Co.,    100    Park    Avenue,  D.  (6)  $1,085.     E.  (9)  $1  085 

Nl-w    y.  rk.    N  Y  

A.  Charles  H.  Brown,  1701  K  Street  NW  , 

ACS    Blankenshlp,   1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

W.ushintiton.   DC.  B.  Charles  H.  Brown,  Inc  .   1701   K  Street 

B    Co.nmunlcatlons    Workers   of   America.  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

1925  K  Street  NW..   Washington,  D.C.  D.   (6)    $1,298. 

E.    (9)    $2.68704.  

A.  Charles  H    Brown,  Inc.,   1701  K  Street 

A     W     G     Blewett,    301    Olive    Street.    St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

L    iis    Mo  B,  National    Education    Association,    1301 

B    Peabody    Coal    Co,,    301     Olive    Street,  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

St    Louis,  Mo.  D.   (6)    $937.50.     E.    (9)    $1,079.15. 

( 
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1928: 


A.  John    J      Burke      1062    West    Platinum 
Street.   Butte     Mont. 

B.  Pacific  Northwest  Pr  wer  C"     P'.st  Office 
Box  1445,  Spokane,  Wash. 

E.    (9)     $525 


A  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  ;. 
department  of  tlie  National  Education  As- 
s<x?iatlon  I  120!  16tli  Street  NW  W.vshmp- 
tun.  DC. 

E.    (9)    »'.   •  13  04. 


A.  John  W.  Edelman    704  :7ti.  Street  NW 
W.ishington,  DC. 

B.  Textile   Workers  Union   of    .America,  98 
University  Place.  New  York    N  Y 

D.    (6)    $2,592.21.     E.    (9i    $-87  16. 


A.  Jamef    A     Campbell,   900  F  Street    NW 
Washington.  I)  c 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  900  F  Street  NW  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $3,230.76.     E.    (9)    $323  08. 


A  Council  of  State  Ch<in.lx-'s  of  Com- 
merce. 1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D,    (6)   $558.57,     E,    (9)   $558  57 


A.  Canal  Authority  of  the  State  of  Florida, 
720  Florida  Title  Building    Jacksonville,  Fla. 
E.   (9)  $1,560.93 


A    Donald  M    C<junlhan.  1000  Connecticut 

Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.   American  Corn  Millers'  Federation.  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Harold  E  Edwards.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

B  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  1500 
Commonwealth  Building.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.    (6)    $3,304.85.     E.    (9)    $300. 


A.  Canal  Zone  Central  Labor  Union  and 
Metal  Trades  Council,  Post  Office  Box  471. 
Balboa  Heights.  C  Z. 

D.   (6)  $8,183.28.     E.     (9)  $3.164  83. 


A  Donald  M  Counlhan,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Classroom  Periodical  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation. 38  West  Fifth  Street,  Davum,  Ohio. 


A    J    C,   B    Ehrlnghaus,   Jr  ,   R;;ie.gh,   NC 
B    North    Carolina    Railroad    Association. 
Box  2635,  Raleigh,  N  C. 

D,    (6)    $3,125.04.     E.    (9      ?'6€:2 


A.  Carretta  &  Counlhan.  1000  Connecticut 

Avenue  NW.,  Washingtoi.    DC 

B.  Bicycle    Manufai  •  .:e:-     .A.-..'?oclat1on    of 
America,    122    East    42d    Street,    Nfw    y,  rk 
NY. 


A.  County  Supervisors  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia. 1100  Elks  Building.  Sacramento,  Calif. 
E.   (9)    $61.12. 


A.  John  W.  Emelgh.  1040  Warner  Building. 
Washington,  DC 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers   Associa- 
tion, 1040  Warner  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)   $816.94.     E     (9)    $22  30 


A.  Paul   L.   Courtney.   1725   K   Street   NW. 
v^ashlngton,  DC. 
D.    (6)    $300. 


A  William  L  Carter.  1105  Harr  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

B,  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers,  1105  Barr  Building.  Wash- 
ington   D  C 

A.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  1615  H  Street,  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Credit  Union  National  Association.  1617 
Sherman  Avenue.  Madison.  Wis. 
E.    (91    $537.67. 


A.  Lawrence  E.  Ernst,  301  East  Capitol 
Street,  Washington.  DC. 

B,  National  Star  Route  Mail  Carriers  As- 
sociation, 301  East  Capitol  Street,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

E.   (9)    $137. 


A  Justice  M  Chambers.  2300  Calvert 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

B.  Greg-Gary  Corp  .  7  Park  Avenue,  New 
York.  NY, 


A.  Hal    M     Chrlstensen,    808    17th    Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  E>entai  Association.  808  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)   $3,250 


A.  Michael  P  Daniels,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.,  Washington, 
DC 

D.  (6)    $1,500. 

A.  Abraham  A  Dash,  20  E  Strtei  NW  . 
Room  550,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc  . 
1617  Sherman  Avenue.  Madison.  Wis. 

E.  (9)    $537.67. 


A,  Clyde  A,  Erwin,  Jr.,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  Divi- 
sion of  Federal  Relations.  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)  $1,327.      E.    (9)  $756  03, 


A.  Far   East   Group.   Inc.,  Room   501,    1000 
Connecticut   Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A,  Florida  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Association, 
4401  East  Colonial  Efrive.  Orlando.  Fla. 
D.    (6)    $913.78.     E.    (9)    $913  78. 


A.  Classroom     Periodical     Publishers     As- 
sociation, 38  West  Fifth  Street,  Dayton.  Ohio. 


A  Joffre  C  David.  4401  East  Colonial 
Drive.  Orlando.  Fla. 

B.  Florida  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Association. 
4401  East  Colonial  Drive.  Orlando,  Fla. 

D,    (6)    $166.65.    E.   (9)    » :  *  5  42 


A    Forest  Farmers   Association.  P    O    Box 
7284.  Station  C,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
E.   (9)    $650. 


A.  Washington  I    Cleveland,  1712  G  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B,  District  of  Columbia  Division,  American 
Automobile  Association.   1712  G  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC. 


A.  Junius  E  Cobean.  Sr  .  109  East  Windsor 
Avenue.  Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Sta- 
tion Employees 


A.  Aled  P.  Davles.  59  East  Van  Buren 
Street.  Chicago    111. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute,  59  East  Van 
Buren  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D     (6)    $1,750. 

A  S  P  Deas,  520  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce Building    New  Orleans,  La. 

B.  Southern  Pme  Industry  Committee  520 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Building  New 
Orleans,  La 


A.  Robert  W    Frasc.   1820  Jefferson   Place 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Book  Publishers  Council.  Inc., 
58  West  40th  Street,  New  York,  NY 

D.    (6)    $2,459.37.     E.    (9)    $1,856.35. 


A  David  C.  PuUarton,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $32.50. 


A.  Nicholas  S.  Collins.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.    (6)    $220.      E.    (9,    $28  44. 


A.  Prank    L     Dennis,    1625    K   .'street    NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute 


A.  Paul   G.   Collins,    730    15th   Street    NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  American  BaoKer'^   A>sofclatlon.    12 
East  36th  Street.  New  Y.;  k    N  V 

D.   (6)    $125.    E.    (9)    $15.30. 


A.  John  M.  Dickerman.  1625  L  Stree-   NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C 

D,    (6)    $1,211.50.     E.    (9-    $77.10. 


A.  William  C.  Gear,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  a 
department  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, 1201  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $750. 


.A    Division  of  Federal  Relations,  National 
Education  Association.  12oi  letli  Street  NW 
Washingt<)n.  DC 

E     (9 1    $10.839  84 


A  Mary  Condon  Gereau.  1201  16th  Street 
NW  .  V/ashlngton.  DC. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  Divi- 
sion ol  Federal  Relations.  1201  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.   ((I)    $1,274.     E.    (9      S'.0(   47 


A.  Bernard  J,  Conway.  222  East  Superior 
Street    Chi^-ago.  111. 

B.  An.eri   an   Dental   Association,  222  East 
Superior  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D,    (6)    $'-,500. 


A.  William  C.  Doherty,   100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers 
100  Indiana  Avenue   NW      Washmetn     DC. 

D    (6)    $3,125. 


A.  Goodson    and    Hannarr.     ^399    W;  slvre 
Boulevard.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  RDSsmoor    Leisure    World.    Seal    Beach, 
Calif. 


A.  John  A    Gosnell,  801    19th    Street    NW,, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Small  Business  Association. 
D.    ((!)    $1,833.34. 


351' 


Br.tndon      Avenue. 


A.  Don     Costa, 
Roanoke.  Va, 

B.  National  Comn:iittee  for  Insurance 
Taxation,  The  H.iv-Adams  Hotel.  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

E.   (9)   $in4  18 


A  J  D  Durand.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW     Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steani.^h.p 
Lines,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wisii- 
ington.  DC 

D.    (6)    $520.     E.    (91    $85  91. 


A,  A  bert  A,  Gror-id  8:6  F  Stre---  NE  . 
Witshiiigton,  DC. 

B  Colvllle  Indian  A-,-  h  ;f,ti.  i-.  Ccr.Ie*  r>..:n. 
Wash. 

E.   (9)  $28.65. 
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September  IJ 


A.  Albert  A.  Grorud,  816  E  Street  NE., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Yakima  Indian  Association  of  Wash- 
ington State,  3121  Wilton  Lane  East,  Tacoma, 
Wash 

E.    (9^   »10  90. 


A.  William  A.  Hanscom,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
r.ue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Oil  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers  In- 
ternational Union,  1840  California  StreeV 
Denver,  Colo 

D,    (6i    $1-250,     E     f9i    $225. 


A  L.  James  Harmason.  Jr.,  1616  H  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC 

B  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1616  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D     (6)    $4,416.66.    E.    i9)    $617.28. 


A.  George  D,  Haske'-l,  20  North  Warker 
Drive,  Chicago.  111. 

B.  Mutual  In.=-,urance  Cummittee  on  Fed- 
eral Taxation,  20  North  Wacker  Dri'.  e.  Chi- 
cago. 111. 

D-    i6i    $1,849  98-     E     i9)    $983  75. 

A-  Kit  H  Haynes,  1616  H  Street  NW  ,  Was!;- 
lagton,  DC. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Co<-)pera- 
tlves,  1616  H  Street  NW,.  Washington,  DC. 

D,    (6)    $3,508.32.     E.    ( 9 )    $97.45. 


A.  Ray  L.  Jenkins.  1066  National  Press 
Building,  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Soclet«  Internationale  Pour  Participa- 
tiims  Industrlalles  Et  Commerrinies  Pftpr 
Mirianstr    19,  Basel,  Switzerland 

A.  James  R,  Jenks,  1024  Quebec  Terrace, 
SI.  ver  Spring,  Md. 

3    Committee  for  Competitive  Television, 
1024  Quebec  Terrace,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 
D     (6)    $2,700,      E     (9!    $1,97511. 

\.  W.  D.  Johnson,  4W5  Flrsi  Street  NW.. 
W\shington,  DC 

B.  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and 
Br.ikemen.  ORC  &  B  Building.  Cedar 
nrpid.s,  Iowa. 

A.  Charlie  W  Jone?;,  1 120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW,,  Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Carpet  Institute,  Inc.,  350 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City,  N,T. 


A.  Herman   C.   Kruse,   245   Market    Street, 
San  FrancLsc'^.  Calif 

B.  Pacific   Gas  fi   Electric   Co  ,   245   Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D,  (0)    $2,948  75.     E.    (9)    $4,381.23. 

A.  Uithan;   fi   Watkins,   615   St  uih    Fluwer 
Street,  Los  Angeles,   Calif. 

B.  Rosamoor  Leisure  World,  Post  Office  Box 
126,  Seal  Beach,  C  dif 

E.  (9)    $251.53, 


A.  Alan  Latman  200  Ea.-^l  42d  street  New 
York,  NY. 

B,  National  Ctomniiltee  fur  EtTectne  De- 
sign Legislation,  200  East  42d  .■Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 


A    Lyle  W.  Jones,  912  Barr  Building,  Wash- 


A.  Thomas  B.  Lawrence,  917   15th   Street 
NW„  Washington,  DC. 

B,  National  Llcerxsed  Beverage  Association, 
420  7th  Street,  Racine,  Wis. 

D.   (6)    $650. 


A  Mrs  Glenn  G  Hays  212  Maryland  Ave- 
nue NE  ,  Washington.  D  C 

B  National  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union.  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston, 

in 

D,    i6i    $571,50-      E.    (9,    $649.23. 


A,  Max  H.  Jordan,  1040  Warner  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers*  As- 
sociation. 1040  Warner  Building.  Washing- 
ton, D  C 

D,    iGi   $816.94.     i9)  $19.85. 

A.  Edwin  W  Kaler  1725  I  Street  NW  , 
W.ishlngton,  D  C, 

B.  Waterman  Steamship  Corp.,  <J1   St.  Jo- 

:ei>h  Street,  Mobile,  Ala. 

::>    i6i  $i,=)0 


A.  Liberty  Under  Law,  Inc.,  Poet  Office  Box 
2013,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
D.    (6)    $2.     E.   (9)    $9.09. 


A.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N  Y  ,  and 
1701  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D  C 

D.   (6)    $4,474.45.     E.    (9)    |4  474  4=i 


.\    Jei    nie  J   Keating,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NV/  ,  Washington.  DC, 

B    National  .Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 

A    Prank   N.   Hoffmann,    1001    Connecticut      joo  Indiana   Avenue  NW     Washington,  D.C. 


A.  L.  Blaine  Llljenqulst,  917  15th  Stref 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Western  States  Mea*  Packers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  917  15th  Street  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.    (6)    $5,000.     E.    (9)    $50. 


.Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  D  C. 

B  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington. 
D  C 

D,    .6,    $150 


A,  Frank  N,  HofTmann,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington   D  C 

B  United  Steelworkers  of  .America,  1500 
Commonwealth  Building    Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D     i6i    $4,000       E     i9i    $1000. 


D     ,6*    $2,150  76 

.\.  William  F   Ketmev,  50  West  50th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B    Shell  Oil  Co  ,  50  West  50th  Street,  New 

York,  NY. 

D,    (6>  $7.50,     E    '9)  $200. 


A.  Donald  Linvllle,  205  West  W  .cker  Drive, 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  American    Hardboard    Association.    305 
West  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    $3,750      E    (9)    $197. 


A.  Home   Manufacturers   Associati' 
Barr  Building.  Washington.  D  C. 
D     !6i    $500-      E     (91    $1,000 


.V.  Franklin  E  Kepner.  Berwick  Bank 
Building,  Berwick.  Pa. 

B.  .Associated  Railroads  of  Pennsylvania, 
Room  1022,  Transportation  Center,  Phlladel- 

lin      ph. a.  Pa. 


A.  Charles  B.  Lipsen,  1741  Do  s.ilus  P'reet 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association. 
1741  De  Sales  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $S,610.    E    (9)  $1,035J20. 


A.  Lobby  for  Peace,  345  Franklin  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $3,256.     E.   (9)    $5  928  94 


.A  Hiim.e  Town  Free  Television  Association, 
2923  East  Lincolnway,  Cheyenne.  Wyo. 

.A.   Jije    Howell,    210    South    Lam.ar    Street 
Jackson,  Miss, 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance 
Taxation,  the  Hay-.Adarr.s  H  >te!-  Washing- 
ton. D  C 

E.    (9i    *493  19. 


A.   John    M     Hurley.    302    Huge    Buikllng. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

B    Washington   Railroad   -Assuciation. 

A     Institute  of  High  Fndellty  Manufactur- 

tTs     In.c  ,   516   Fifth   Avenue,   New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  James  F.  King.  1825  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association, 
Inc..  1825  Connect ic'-.t  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
Injrton.  D  C. 

n     i6|    $1  250 

A    Joseph  T   King,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 

nu?  NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Genera!  Counsel  for  Associated  Equip- 
ment  Distributors  and  Sprinkler  Irrigation 

Asiiociatlon. 
i:.    (9)   $796, Ul. 


A.  Gordon  C.  Locke,   1725  K   Street    NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association   of   Oil  Pipe   Lines,    1725    K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Lord,   Day  8i  Lord,   2.')    Br'.ic!v..iv     N'-a 
York.  NY. 

B.  The  Metropolitan  Mus.  um  of  At    Fifth 
Avenue  and  82d  Street,  New  Y.rk    N  Y 


A.  Mr    and   Mrs    Harry   L.  Kingman,   1100 
Sixth  Street  SW  ,  Washington.  DC. 
D.    (6)   $1,675      E    i9i   $1,675. 

A.  George    W     Koch.    1612    K    Street   NW., 
Washingt(,in,  D  C, 
A    International  Association  of  Machinist!!,          g,    Sears,   Roebuck    &   Co  ,   925   South   Ho- 
Machinlsts  Building.  Washington.  D.C.                  nti.i.i  .A'.enue.  Clitcago,  111. 
F.     (9)    $1.944  06,  J ' 

A    A     W     K  )ehler,    839    17th    Street    NW., 

A    Chester  W.  Jackson.  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Wa^ihington,  DC. 
Washington.  DC.  B.  National  Association    if  Motor  Bus  Own- 

B.  The    National    Grange.    1616    H    Street  ers.  839  17th  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

NW..  Washington.  DC.  . 

D     (6 1    $3  300  A.   Kominers  &   Fort.   529   Tower   Building, 
W;^!;hlngton,   DC. 

A    M.-s    Margaret  E.  Jenkins,  30  Deerpath.  B.  Atlantic,    Gulf    k    Great    Lakes    Shlp- 

.Nurgate,   Roslyn   Heights,   Long  Island,   N.Y,  building    Association.    529    Tower    Building, 

B.   National      Congress     of     Parent*     and  Wa-shington,  DC. 
Teachers.  E.   i9j    $14  85. 


A.  John  M   Lumley,  1201   16th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  Ui.  - 
slon  of  Federal  Relations,  1201  16ih  btrecl 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)   $416.     E.   (9)   $136  62. 


A.  LeRoy    El    Lyon.    Jr      530    West    Sixth 
Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif 

B.  California     Railroad     Assoclatioti      215 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $2,340.    K.  (9)  $583  18. 


A.  J.  A.  McCallam,  1507  M  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC, 

B.  American  Veterinary  Medical  A.s.^  K;la- 
tlon. 

E.   (9)    $665.92. 

A.  William  A.  McCllnU)ck.  Jr  ,  7447  Sk.ikie 
Boulevard,  Skokle,  111. 

B.  National  Committee  f  jr  Insurance 
Taxation,  the  H,»y-Adams  Hotel,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

K.   (9)    $34€8C, 
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A  McC  lure  and  McClure,  1710  H  Street 
NW  .  Wa.'hington.  DC 

B  The  C<;>ca-C'.ia  Export  Ourp  515  Mad- 
ison Avenue    New  York    N  Y. 

E,    (9)    $45  07 

A-  John  H  McCornv.ck  Jr  1201  leth 
Street  NV/.,  Washington.  DC 

B.  Council  for  Exceptional  Chllaren,  1201 
16th  Street  NW  .  Wivshlngton,  DC, 


A.  Albert  L.  McDermott.  745  Wa-shington 
Building,  Washington   D  C 

B.  American  Hotel  Association,  777  14th 
Street  NV^.  Washington.  D.C. 

D    (6)    $100      E    (9)    $320. 

A.  Joseph  J  MrDoni'.;d.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

B  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  1500 
Commonv^ealth  Building.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.    (6)    $3  304  85.     E     (9)    $300. 

A.  William  J  McDonald.  3005  Fernslde 
Boulevarc  .  Alameda.  Calif. 

B.  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  Stations 
Employee  Organizations.  3005  Fernside 
Boulevard.  Alameda,  Calif. 


B    The    National    Rural    Letter    Garners' 

Association    1040  Warner  Building,  Washing- 
ton  D  (■ 

D     '6i    $816  94       E     i&;    $26  50. 

A    Walter  J    Mason    815    16th   Street  NW 
Wivihmgton    D  C 

B    Building  and   Construction  Trades  De- 
partment,   AFl^CTO     Pi5    !6Th    Street    NW 
Washington.  D  C 

D     (6)    $3,750       E.    (9 1    $561.90, 


A  Manfred  L  Mmzcr  Jr  20  E  Street  NW. 
Washington.  DC 

B  Commtxlity  Exchange  Inc  ,  81  Broad- 
way, New  York    N  Y 

D     (6     $,3,0<X)       E     ,9)    $928  38 


A.  .kilarion  S   Monk   Jr    Batchelor   La 

B.  National  .A.Sbociation  of  Soil  and  Water 
Con8<;rvatlon  Districie.  League  City,  Tex 


:H5    Fourth    Ave- 


A    David    Mathews     . 
nue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

B    Pittsburgh  Coal  Exchange  and  Mechani- 
cal Contractors  Association. 

E.   (9)    $422  56. 


A  Joseioh  B  McGrath.  1625  L  Street  NW, 
Washlngtan.  DC. 

B.  Natlcnal  Asaociation  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC 

D.    (6)   :|2.451.95.     E.  (9)   $191.50. 


A  C.  V.  and  R.  V.  Maudlin,  HUE  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Seconder;.  Ma- 
terial Industries.  Inc..  271  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N  Y. 

E    (9i    $25  81. 

A.  Albert  E.  May.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Wash- 
ington. DC 

D     (6)    $280.     E.   (9)    $34.28. 


A.  Joseph  E.  Moody    lOOO  16th  stref  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Coal  Policy  Conference.  Inc.. 
1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D. i6)  $625. 

A  Kenneth  R  Morefieid  44C'l  East  Co.oni:^ 
Drive.  Orlando,  Fla. 

B.  Florida  Prult  and  Vegetab;e  Association, 
4401   East  Colonial  Drive    Orlando    Fla. 

D     6  I  $129  66.    E.  (9      $23  1  52 


A.  Curtis  Morris,  1726  I  Street  NW     Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  American    Gas    Association,    Inc.    420 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 


A  William  H  McLin.  1201  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC 

B.  National  Education  Association.  Divi- 
sion of  FiKleral  Relations.  1201  leth  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)   $1,440.     E.   (9)    $606.20. 


^  William  R  Merrlam,  905  16th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Telephone  &.  Telegraph 
Corp..  905  16th  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

D     (6)    $1,500      E     (9)    $10,035. 

A.  Edward  L.  Merrlgan  425  13th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Arls  Gloves.  Inc..  9  East  38th  Street, 
New  York.  NY. 


A.  J.    Walter    Myers,    Jr  ,    Post    Ofll  p    Box 
7284.  Station  C.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

B   Forest  Farmers  Association  Cooperative. 
Post  Office  Box  7284,  Station  C.  Atlanta,  Ga. 
D     6l  $133.32.    E.  (9)  $122.55. 

A    Kenneth  D.  Naden.  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National   Council   of    Farmer   Coopera- 
tives.  1616   H   Street   NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    .6)    $4,808.30      E    (9)    $177.18. 


A  Charles  R  McNeill,  730  15th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  The  American  Bankt  r^  Association.  12 
East  36th  Street,  New  York    N  Y 

D.   (6)   $1,000.     E.  (9)   $1.25756. 


A  National  Associated  Businessmen,  Inc.. 
1000  CJonnectlcut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $94620     E   (9)  $1,263  14. 


A  MacLiish.  Spray.  Price  Sc  Underwood. 
134  South  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance 
Taxation.  Hay-Adams  House.  Washington. 
DC 

D.   (6)  $5,600.     E.  (9)  $961.19. 


A.  Roes  A.  Messer.  724  9th  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Acsoclatlon  of  Post  Office  <*. 
General  Services  Maintenance  Employees.  724 
Ninth  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)   $1,500.     E     (9)    $116.95. 


A  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  20  West  40th  Street. 
New  York.  NY. 


A.  Miller    &    Chevalier,    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Jeppesen  &  Co..  8025  East  40th  Avenue. 
Denver.  Colo. 

D.    (6)   $350.      E     (9)   $11.23. 


A.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  th<!  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

D.  (5)  $18,144.74.    E.  (9)  $19.01379. 


A.  Jerome  J   Madlgan.  1117  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Home   Manufacturers  Association,  1117 
Barr  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)  $200. 


A.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Irdlana  Avenue   NW.,  Washington,  DC 
D    (t3)  $457,751  50.    E.  (9)  $18,380.19. 


A.  Don  Mahon,  Box  959,  Ben  Franklin  Sta- 
tion, Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Independent  Union  Council. 

E.   (9)    $1  642  61. 


A.  Clarence  L.  Miller,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Slock  Yards  Association,  1028 
Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)   $400. 


A.  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus 
Owners,  839  17th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  Jamei;  D.  Mann,  711  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B  Coun<'ll  of  America,  Inc.,  711  14th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 


A.  Clinton  R    Miller.  1012  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Health  Federation.  709  Mission 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.    {6)  $700.     E.     (9)  $200. 


A.  National  Association  of  Post  OlBce  and 
Gener^U  Services  Maintenance  Employees.  724 
9th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $19,557.81.     E    (9)    $2.370  49 


A  M.uiufacturlng  Chemists'  Association, 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC 

D.   (6)    $2,625       E     (9i    $2,475. 

A.  Mrs.  C>lya  M;ireolln.  1637  Ma.s.sachu8ett8 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
Inc.,  1  West  47th  Street,  New  York.  NY. 

D.    (6)    $i:,152.28.     E.    (9)    $106.72. 


A.  Joseph  L.  Miller,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Northern  Textile  Association.  Thelsen- 
Clemens  Co.,  and  Qulnebaug-French  River 
Manufacturers  Association. 


A.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  36  South  Wabash  Avenue  Chicago, 
m..  and  1800  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC 

E.    ('))    $12,779.90. 


A  Claude  Mlnard.  215  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif 

B  California  Railroad  Association,  215 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif, 


A  .National  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
Inc.,  2  Park  Avenue,  Nr*  V  rk.  NY.,  and 
1346  Connecticut  Aver.v.t  .NW  Washington. 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,235      E.    (9i    $2,235. 


A  Edwin  E.  Marsh.  414  Crandall  Build- 
ing. Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  414 
Crandall  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

D.   (6)    $2.89998.     E.   (9)    $332  44. 


A.  John  R.  Minor.  1025  Connecticut    .A\e- 
nue  NW  ,  Washington.  DC 

B.  County  Supervisors  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia. 1100  Elks  Building   Sacramento   Calif 

D.    (6)   $720.88 


A.  National  Audio-Visual  Association,  Inc 
1201  Spring  Street.  Fairfax,  Va. 
D,  (6)   $2,179.50.     E.  (9)   $299  97 


A    National  Coal  Policy  Conference.  Inc.. 
1000    16th  Street  NW  .   Washington.   D.C 


A    Tomm^  M    Martin,  1040  Warner  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 


A.  Manfred  L.  Mlnzer,  Jr    20  E  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC 

B.  Air  Freight  Forwarders  Association,  802 
Ring  Building.  Washington    DC. 

D.    (6)    $600.     E.   (9;   $135.88. 


A     Nf- to  ■!■;>: 
Sign    L«  |.f..'^.;it'.. 
York,  NY. 

D.   (6)    $600. 


fo  .ri,f:,.ttee    '.-n    FfTt^-tivf    rv 
I.     2oo    East    43d    Strern      Ne\» 
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A.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation. The  Hay- Adams  Hotel.  Waahlngtcai, 
DC. 

D     (6»  $37,000.    E.  (9)  »33, 198.06. 

A  National  Cotton  Compress  and  Cotton 
Warehouse  Association,  1085  Shrine  Build- 
ing. Memphis.  Tenn. 


A    National    Council    of    Farmer    Coopera- 
tives.  1616   H  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC 

D     (6)   $36,000.     E    i9)  $36,510. 


B.  National  Association  of  Small  Buslne.ss 
Investment  Companiee.  687  Washington 
Bull  ling,  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)  $180. 

A.  Robert  H.  North.  1105  Barr  Buildhig, 
Was:ilngton,  DC. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers.  1105  Barr  BuUding.  Wash- 
ington. D  C, 

E    i9)   $196.84. 


B    Association   of   Oil    Pipe    Lines.    1725   K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  William  I  Powell,  IIIO  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  DC 

B.  Independent  Petr<jl('iim  A.'^s.K.i.ii;  n  of 
America.  1 UO  Ring  Buildir.g,  Washington. 
DC. 

E.    (9)    $5.40 


A.  National  Council.  Junior  Order  United 

American     Mechanics,     3027     North     Broad 
S'reet.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
E.    (9)    $195.50. 


A.  Richard    T.   OConnell,    1616    H   Street 

NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

B.  National    Council    of   Farmer    Coopera- 
Uve;;,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D    (6)    $3,50832.     E.   (9)    $84  85. 


A.  Homer    V.    Prater,    200    F    Street    NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Federation    of    Government 
Employees. 

D.    (6)    $2,515.80.  (E)    (9'    *30 


A.  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  Statioi.s 
Employee  Organizations.  3005  Feru.sicte 
Boulevard.  Alameda,  Calif. 

E     i9)    $8.75. 


A    JoKti    /     O  Donnell,    1025    Connecticut 

Ave  lue  NW  ,  Washington.  D.C. 

B    Philippine  War  Damage  Claimants  As- 
sociition.     Escolta      Building,     46     Escolta. 

M.u  il.i.  Philippines. 


A.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1729  G  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D  C 

D,  :6)    « 100, 206  43.      E     '91    $12, 245  7.5 

A.   National    Grange.    1616    H    Street    NW 
Washington    DC. 

E.  (9)    $9,150. 


A  Robert  J.  Olson,  7447  Skokie  Boulevard. 
Skolcie.  111. 

B  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation, the  Hay-Adams  House,  Washington. 
DC 

F       9  :    $1  754  07. 


A.  Public  Information  Commission  of  the 
Cptton  Industries.  1211  South  Brighton, 
Dallas,  Tex. 

A.  Felix  M.  Putterman,  1712  New  Hump- 
shire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  1712  New  H.impshire  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    («)    W.OOO.     E.    (9)    $364  29. 


A  National     Housing     Conference,     Inc.. 

1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 

D  C 

D.  i6i    $24.685  34.     E.    i9)    $22,35158. 


A  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  &  Brake- 
men,  ORC  &  B.  Building,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa 

E.   (9)    54.867  83. 


A.  Gordon  M.  Quarnstrom  7447  Skokie 
Boulevard,  Skokie,  111. 

B.  National  Conunlttee  for  Insurance 
Taxation,  the  Hay-Adams  Hotel,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A.  O.  S.  Ray.  114  Huron  Drive.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 


.\.   National  Livestock  Feeders  A.ssix-iation, 

401    Livest  Kk    E.\:haiige    Buildiiig.    Omaha, 
Nebr 

D.    (6)    $3,497.37.      E.    ,9      $3,493. 


A.   National      Rehabilitation      Association, 

Inc.    1025    Verm  .in  t    Avenue    NW  ,   Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.    ,6>    $6,336,51.     E.    (9j    t775,30. 


A,  Vaux  Owen,  1729  G  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
lngx)n.  D  C 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Km- 
ploj-ees,  1729  G  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC 

D.    (6)    $3,692.04.    E.    (9)    $14.83. 


A.  Philip    Alexander    Ray.    International 
Building.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

B.  International    Telephone    St    Telegraph 
Corp.,  320  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 


A.  George    F    Parrlsh,  Post   Office   Box   7. 

Cha-leston,  W.  Va. 

B    West  Virginia  Railroad  Association. 


A.  William  T.  Reed,  5800  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  Dl. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $219. 


A.  Na:i  ^n.i'.  Rvir.-.l  Letter  Carriers'  A.ssoci- 
atlon,  li)40  Warner  Building,  Washington, 
D  C 

D     ;6,'    $7  580  50       E     ',9.)    $7.710  06 


A    Rufns  W    Peckham,  Jr.,   1100  National 
Pres;   Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Wine  Institute,  717  Market  Street,  San 

Frar.clsc).  Calif. 


A.  National  Shoe  Manufacturers  A.ssocl- 
atlon.  Inc.,  342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
NY. 

E     (91    *1  754  57. 


A  Edmund  E  Pendleton,  Jr.,  1025  Con- 
nect,cut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  County  Supervlfors  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia, 1100  Eiks  Building.  Sacramento,  Calif. 

D     .6)    $720  88 


A.  John  J.  Riley,  1625  L  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Bullden 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,370.20.     E.   (9)    $98.60. 


A.  Rossmoor  Leisure  World,  Post  OfBce  Box 
125,  Seal  Beach,  Calif. 


.A.    National    Small    Business    Association, 
801   19th  S'reet  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 
D,    (6»    $5,000,      E,    1 9)    $2,562,52, 


A    N.iti<jnal  Ta.x  Equality  .A„ssnoiation,   1000 
Connecticut   Avenue   NW  .   Washington,   D  C 
D.    i6i    $14.52173.      E.    i9)    $10,135.48. 

A    National  V,'-^<n  Gr-wers  Association,  414 
Cr.incl.::   B-;.ldine    Scu-   L.ike  Cnv    Utah. 
D     I  6)    81!  360.      E     i  9  ,    $3.4:0  24. 

A  George  R  Nelson,  Machinists  Building. 
Wa.shin2t4.n,  D  C", 

B  Intern, it iLina!  As.iociation  of  Machinists, 
Machm;  -.-    Builf^r.g,   Washington!,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,5U0,    T:    .9,  $444.06. 

A  Hersche:  D  Newsom  1616  H  Street  NW., 
W  i.^hina'^-ir.,  D  C, 

B  The  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street 
NW    W.uchlng'on,  D  C 

D    ;  6  .  $3,750, 


A,  George  C,  Pt  ndleton.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  County  Supervisors  Association  of  Call- 
:'  irnia.  1100  Elks  Building.  Sacramento,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $721!  aa 


A.  James  H.  Rowe,  Jr..  and  Ricli ard  C. 
O'Hare.  1010  Investment  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

B.  Haytian  American  Sugar  Co.,  S.A.,  Port- 
au-Prince,  Haiti. 


A  R  ber-  M  Pennington,  1201  16th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Education  Association,  Divi- 
sion of  Federal  Relations,  1201  16th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

D     ifi    $176       E     (9)    $22  82. 


A.  Fred  J.  Scanlan.  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Fleet    Reserve    Association.    1303    New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)   $350. 


A  Sandford  Z  Persons,  820  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D  C. 

B.  United  W'  rid  Federalists,  Inc.,  820  13th 
Street  NW  .  W.i.shington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,000.     E.    (9)    $51.35. 

A  Albert  Pike.  Jr  .  488  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
488  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.T. 


A.  Schoene  &  Kramer.  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Robert  R.  Schutz,  345  Franklin  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  Lobby  for  Peace,   345   Franklin  Street, 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $1,645.    E.  (9)  $1,082. 


A.  Joseph  A.  Noone,  1145  19lh  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C 

B,  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation, 1145  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A  Milton  M.  Plumb  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D  C, 

B  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association. 
400  First  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  John  Seath,  320  Park  Avenue  New  York, 
NY. 

B.  International    Telephone    fc    Telegraph 
Corp..  320  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $350.    E.  (9)  $350 


A.  Ch.-'.rles  M    Noone.  120t  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 


A.  Frederick  T    Poole,  1725  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Clayton  A.  Seeber,  1201  16th  Street  N^V  , 
Washington.  D.C. 
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n  National  E<!ucation  A.v-cx-iation.  Division 
of  Federal  Relations,  1201  16t.h  Street  NW  , 
W  i.«hlngt.on,  D  O 

D    i6)   $1,353.     E    (9)  $564  89 


A  Surrey  Karasik.  Gould  and  Greene.  1116 
W:x:idward  Building,  Washington,  DC 

B  South  Ptierto  Rico  Sugar  Co  99  Wall 
Street.    New    Y:.)rk.    NY, 


D 


$158      E     i&i    $1.93" 


A.  The.xlnre  A  Serrlll,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Wa.shlngton,   DC. 

B.  National  EcitorliU  Association.  1035  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW     Washington,  DC. 

E,  (9)   $346  15 

A.  John  J  Sheehan,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW     Wfshlngton,  D  C 

B  United  St»e!workers  of  America.  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pltt.-^burgh,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  $3,000      E    (9)  $300, 

A.  Bruce  E.  Slepherd,  488  Midu>.:.  A-,enuc 
New  York,  NY. 

B  Life  Insurance  .A.=isr>rlati,  .^  f,f  .^mer:,.., 
483  Madison  Avenue.  New  York    N  Y 


A  N.  .b:e  J  Suearlngen,  224  East  Capitol 
Street    Washington,  DC 

B,  National  T'uberculosis  Association,  1790 
Broadway,  New  y.,rk    N,Y. 

D     1 6)    $225, 

A  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers A-ssfK-lation  o!  the  United  States  261 
Madison  Avenue    New  York    NY. 

D.    (6)    $260       E     (9!    $260 


A.  Henry  M  Sliine,  Jr  1625  L  Street  NW, 
W  ..shliigton,  D.C. 

B  National  As.'ioclatlon  of  H  .:r.e  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW  , 
Washlngt.n    DC 

D.  (6)  $1,884  60      E    (9)  $158  63. 


A  Christy  Thomas  and  Barry  Sullivan, 
536   Washington  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B  TliC  National  A.ssoclatlon  of  River  and 
Har!>)r  Contractors  15  Park  Row  New  York, 
N  Y 

V     ,6i    $750      E     (9)    $152,23. 


A  J  ,hn  N.  Thurman,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
W.ishiugton,  D  C 

B  Paciflc  American  Steanxsiiip  Association. 
16  Caiifornia  Street    San  Francisco,  Calif, 

D.    (6)    $703  12       E     (9)    $911  14, 


A.  Ralph  Showalter,  1126  16th  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC, 

B.  Internallor.al  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile. Aircraft  A:  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  Ami-rlca.  S')lld.arlty  House.  8000 
East  Jefrer8<;n  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.    (6)    $2.8(X)  14      E     '9 1    $986  48 

A  Sllverstem  A-  Mullens,  1000  Bender 
Balldlng,  Wa«hl  igton,  DC. 

B.  National  Aisoclation  of  Home  Builders, 
1625  L  Street  .N^W  .  WashlngUjn.  D  C 


A  J.hn  H  T(,<ld,  1085  Shrine  Building, 
Men^phls.  Tenn, 

B  National  Cotton  Compress  and  Cotton 
Warehouse  .Association,  1085  Shrine  Build- 
ing   Memphi.s,  Tenn. 

A  J  T  Trullinger.  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce  Building,   Olympia,   Wash. 

B  Standard  Oil  Co,  of  California,  225  Bu.sh 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  et  al. 


A  Sllversteln  At  Mullens  1120  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW  .   Washington.  DC 

B.  Rossmoor  Leisure  World.  Seal  Bench. 
Calif. 

A.  W  A  Smallwood,  1925  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC 

B.  Communlcfitions  Workers  of  .America, 
1925  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D  C 

E    (9)    $1  865  11 

A.  Southern  Pine  Industry  Comnnttec,  520 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Building,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

D.    (6)    $36901       E     (9)    $437.27. 


A  Tru.stees  for  Conservation  251  Kearr.ey 
Street.  San   Francisco    Calif. 

D.    (6,i    $7,7565.56,     E.    (9)    $6.119  17. 

A  Carol  U-e  Tut  ker,  20  E  Street,  NW  , 
W.iAhington,  DC, 

B  Manfred  L  Mli-.z^-r,  Jr  ,  Federal  Counsel 
Assc-MTiates,  Inc,  20  E  Street,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington   D  C 

D.    (6'    $1  125       E     (9!    $375. 


A.  Ernest  A  Tupper,  1420  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Anienran  Can  Co  ,  100  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N  Y. 


A.  John  F  Speer.  Jr..  1105  B.ij-r  Builduie 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Asstx-iatlon  of  Ice  Cresmi 
Manufacturers,  1105  Barr  Building,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 


A  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  C'nnecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC 

D     i6)    $3,070,      E     .9)    $3,070. 


A.  Chester  S.  Stackpole,  420  Lexington 
Avenue.  New  York,  NY. 

B.  American  Gas  Assiociatii^n,  In-  ,  420 
Lexington  Avenue,   New  York.   N  Y 

A.  Luther  C.  S^^-ward.  Jr  .  1729  G  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D  C 

B.  National  Petleration  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1729  O  St:-eet  NW  ,  Wa.shington.  DC. 

D.   (8)    $2  51520 

A.  Mrs  Alexander  Stewart.  120  Marvland 
Avenue  NE,  Washington.  DC 

B.  Women's  Ii. ternatlonal  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom,  120  Marvland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $17,459.30.     E.    (9)    $5,560.87. 


A  United  World  Federalists.  Inc  .  820  13th 
Street  NW    Washingtcn.  D  C. 

D       6i    $844159       E.    i9)    $8,441.59, 

A  Arvm  E  Upton,  1821  Jefferson  Place 
NW    Washington.  DC 

B  .Nationa;  C  smmitlee  on  Radiation  FYo- 
tection  and  Mea5tirements.  US  Department 
of  Crinmerte  Nat:  u.a!  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Wa--liington.  D  C 

A  Veterans.  World  War  I,  USA,  Inc.,  40  G 
Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Nelson  A.  Stltt,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC, 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council. 
1000  Connecticut  .Avenue  NW  W'ashington.. 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $150. 
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A  Harold  S.  Walker,  Jr.,  420  Lexington 
.Avenue    New  York,  N  Y 

B  American  Gas  Association,  li.c,  430 
lj*'x::ig*on  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.-. 

A    Herbert  F    Wal'^-on.  7447  Skokie  Boule- 

•.  ;ird   Sk..ikie,  LI, 

B  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation, the  H:;v-.AdaniS  House  Washington, 
DC 

E       9      $1,135.30. 


A.  Washington     Home     Rule     Committee. 
Inc.,  924   14th  Street  NW     W.ashington,  DC 


.A  Merni;  A  Wat-«on.  342  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York.  >  Y 

B,  National  She*  M<i.:-.ujacturers  Associa- 
tion,  342   Madison    Aven  se     New    York,   N,Y. 

E,    (9)    $1  W  90 

A.  Western  States  Meat  Packers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  634  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

D,    ^6)    $131,576.37      E     i9,!    $50. 

A  Di-.-n  White  1201  Spring  Street,  Fairfax, 
Va 

B  National  Audio-Visual  Association,  Inc, 
1201  Spring  Street.  Fairfax.  Va. 

IJ       6      $4,500.     E.    (9)    $2,303  10. 


A  Horace  P.  White,  1341  G  Street  NW, 
W.i.shingto.'-:.  DC. 

B  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and 
Smelter  Workers.  941  East  17th  Avenue, 
Denver,  Colo.  -" 

D.    (6)    $180.      E     (9)    J355  35. 


A  John  :•  Wicker  Jr  ,  706  Mutual  Btiild- 
mg,  Richmond.  Va, 

B  Mutual  Insurance  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Taxation.  20  North  Wacker  Drive, 
t"».ir,ico     I'/. 

n       'M    $4  p:2  '4       E     19:    $4, 6:2  14 

A  M'.Ton  Wiener  J  C>00  Connecticut  A\- 
enue,  NW  ,  ' V,.i.'h!ncton    D  C 

B,  The  Far  Ea.^t  Group.  Inc.,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue    Washington,  DC 

A  Hardlrg  De  C  Williams,  1300  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 

B,  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  36  South  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago, 
111.,  and  1300  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washlng- 
t'-n     DC. 

D      6)    $1583.50.     E.    (9.1    $10066. 


A    W    A    Williams.  Jr..  Santa  Fe   N    Mex 
B.  Natiomil  Association  of  Soli  and  Water 
Conservation  Districts. 

A.  John  C.  Williamson.  1300  C  u-.necticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D  C. 

B.  Natlonjl  Association  of  Real  Estate 
BLjards,  36  South  Waba.sh  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111.,  and  130C  C  lUiCcticut  Avenue.  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D     ,6'    $.'i,„>.:-,3       E     ,9,    $569  62 


A  Kei-.ncUi  Williamson,  1  Farraptit  Square 
South,  Washington.  DC. 

B,  American  H.ispital  Association,  840 
N.  rrh  I^ake  Shore  Drive    Chicago    111 

D     (6i    $3,163  48,      E     (9.    $754  62. 

A,  Wilnier  ^  Br^oun,  616  Transportation 
Biiilding    Waihinctor    DC 

B  Cnlumbi  I  Gh.<;  System  Service  Corpora- 
tion. 120  East  41st  Street    New  York    NY 

D     (6i    $25. 

A  Albert  Y  Woodward,  1625  I  Street  N'W., 
W.>s:.int:'.  n,  V  C 

B    Tlie   Flyi-g    T^eer  IJne    Inc     Lockheed 

AirTern.ina;    Hurbaiik    ralif 


A  Albert  Y  'Unc  Woodward,  1625  1  Street 
NW..  Waslia.fi-oi..  D,C. 

B.  Signal  Oi.  and  Gas  C<-impany.  1010  Wil- 
shire  Boulevard,  Los  Antele.^    Calif. 


.A.  Edward  W.  Wootton,  1100  National  Pr-  --s 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B  Wine  Ins-Jtute,  717  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 


A.  John  H.  Young    1411  Major  Street    S^ilt 
Lake  City,  Uta.h. 

B.  Liberty  Uuder  Law,  Inc    P'>.=t  Ofnce  Box 
2013,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS 

The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  second  calendar  quarter  1962: 

'  Note  -The  form  used  for  reports  is  reproduced  below.     In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated   only  the  essenUal  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.- 

FIIE   TWO    COPIES   WITH   THE   SECRrTARY   OF   THE    SEN.^TE   AND   FlI  F    THRKF    COPIES    WITH    THE    CLEKK    OF    THE    HOUSE    OF    REPKESE.NT  ATIVES  . 

This  page  .page  1,    l5  designed  to  supply  Identifying  dati.:   and  page  2  (on  the  back  or  this  page)   deaU  with  financial  data 

PL. ACE  AN  -X'  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  .^T  the  Right  or  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 

•  PREiiMiN.ARY-  REPORT   I  ■■Registration" )  :  To  ■'register.-  place  an  'X     below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

••Q.ARTERI.T-  report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  thUReport.  Pl^^^VfJI^;^;^^^^^^^;^^^^^ 
^    figure.     Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  a.  many  -'^.^^\^^on.y^.,es^  m.y^^^  ^^ifnl^^^Tncl^nl  in^^^^^^^ 

bered  as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be     4.       5.       6.    etc.     Preparation  ana  niing  lu  iii,<-u.ua 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:    19. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Feceral  Regulation  or  Lobbying  Act 


p 

quarter 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4  th 

1  Mark  one  square  only )      | 

>If  the 
i)ln  In 


Note  on  Item    'A"  —(a)   In  General.     This  •Report'  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 

(I)  "Employee".— To  file  as  an  ■'employee",  state  i  m  Item  ■'B'  i    the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer" 
"employee"  is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm),  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  lirm  may 
flllng  a  Report  as  an  "employee"  i 

(il)    "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "emplover",  write    None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(b)    Separate  Reports.     An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt   to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(i)    Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because   Reports   are 
filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 

(II)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  thU  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  OacANiZATiON  OR  Individual  Filing; 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  btistness 


2,  If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list 
who  win  file  ReporU  for  this  Quarter. 


names  or  agents  or  employees 


NOTI  ON  Item  '-B".— Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  RepKJrts  as  he  hai^  employers,  except 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (b)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Kept  rt —naming  both  persons  as  "employers'  —is  to  be  tiled  each  quarter 


person 
B.  Employer 


payment 
tate  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business 


If  there  is  u"  emplover    write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C" — (a)   The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,"  as  Vised  in  this  Rep)ort.  means  "in  connection  with 

attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — 5  302  ( e ) . 

ibi  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  leglRlative  interests,  organizations  and  liidivldUHis  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration) 

(D  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  Ahic  h  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 


C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative     Interests     have     terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  flllng  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed In  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth :  (ai  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (C)  date  of  distribution,  id) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (If  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  flllng  i  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  In  the  space  below      Attach  additional  pages  if  more  spate  is  needed) 

4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be;  and  If  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  Is  a  ■'Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  item  '  D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)   with  a  "Quarterly  "  Report  •< 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  In  printing] 
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Note  on  Item  ■'D."— (a)  In  General.  The  term  "contribution"  Includes  anything  of  value.  When  en  Drganlzatlon  or  Indlrldual  uses 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  In  a  campaign  attempting  t«  Influence  legislation,  mone/ received  bv  such  .rSnlzatlon  or  Ind^rtdua -f^ 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter- IS  a  "contribution"  "The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a  gift  'subscription,  loan,  advance  or  deposil 
ScTon  302'a)  Of  Ui?i2,bb^^^^^^^^^  Tct  '  "'"''''   ^'"'"'''-  °'  ^^^^"^*'"^'  -^^^^"  -  ^-"^  '^^-'y  enforceable  t.  r  a^e  a  contrlbutloF- 

,b)  Ir  THIS  Report  Is  for  an  Employer  -<  1 ,  I-c  Gcnr-nl.  Item  "D"  Is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  a  1  receipts  from  whl-h  expend- 
tures  are  made,  ut  wLI  be  made,  in   accordance   with  legislative   interests  -^^'li-i*  -^^.i.  *i...l.  expe..a. 

m  Receipt,  of  Busx^^s  Fx-ms  and  iKdx-xdx.^:^  -A  bu.slness  firm  (or  individual)  which  Is  subject  to  the  Lobbving  Act  bv  reason  of 
expenditures  which  U  makes  in  attempting  'o  mnurnce  legi..l,.ti.n-but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  thosi  which  are  a^Sb'e 
'J^.;^' thTugru'^do^r^av;  ':^:^^:^^-r  ^^^'-^^^'^  '-  ^^'^-  --'■  -^'^'  ^^^  ^^^-^^-^^  -^  legls^uon-  wfn  have  no  receip.  t^  ^^l 

ments.  or  other  contributions  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  is  useS  for  such  expendltufes  Indicates  the^rcenfigTof^^ 
assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore  in  reporting  re^elpS  sufh 
organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is,  and  report  their  dues  a.ssessments.  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis  However 
each  contributor  of  »500  or  m  >re  is  to  be  listed  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legisiatlve  plrp^t  ^°^'"^'' 
..r.  .5*  T"!f  ?"^"  .^"^  •'''"  ^^  '^^'^f  o"  E-MPLOYEE  -(!)  In  General  In  the  case  of  many  emplovees  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  5"  (received  for  services,  and  "D  12'  .expense  money  and  reimbursements)  In  the  a^ence  of  a  clear  stat^ement  to  uhe  contraVv  r 
will  i>e  presumed  that  your  employer  1.  t..  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  In  connection  with  legislative  interest* 
,11,  Ernpu,yeras  Cornr:butor  of  S50v  or  .Sfo-e  -When  your  contribution  from  your  emplover  (In  the  form  of  salary,  fee.  etc  )  eJnounts 
^h.t'^  .''"..  "  ^^^;^^^^^  to  rep..rt  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  alreadv  beer  repo'teS 
under    D  5,     and  the  name  of  the     employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  'B'  on  page  1  of  this  report.  ' 

D.  Receh-ts    (Including  Contributions  and  Loans): 

Fill  in  e-.ery  blank.     If  the  an.-^wer  to  any  numbered  item  1?  "Nr^nc,"  write  "Ncr.e"  in  the  ^p.-.   p  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  »5C>0  or  more 

1.  • Dues  and  a.ssess;nents  '  1  fri.}m  Jan.  1  through  this  Qu:irter ) 

2.  $ Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  13    Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

3.  9 Printed  or  dup.lcated  matter  received  as  a  gift 

4.  t -   Receipt."!   from   sale  of   printed    or  duplicated  matter  Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no": 

5.  $ Recei-.ed  for  ser^lces    eg.  salary   fee,  etc.;  14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (Including 

loans)    during  the  "period"  from  Januarv  :   through  the  last 
fl-  • -Total  for  this  Quarter     Add  items  "1"  through  "5")  davs  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  mo^c 

7.  » -Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  this 

8.  $ -Total   from   J:m.    1    through    this   Quarter    .Add   "6"  ^^^Z    tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amounf  and  "Name  and 

,,j,cX''-)  Address  of  Contributor ',   and  indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the 

period  is  March  31.  June  30.  September  30   or  December  31       Prepare 
r,oa»!«  nrrci:  rd  such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  foiiowmg  example: 

"The   term    rnntnbutlon'   includes  a    .       .loan  "-Sec    302(a).  Xmoiinf  Name  and  Add-rs.'^  of  CcntritutOT 

9.  • Total  now  owed  to  others  on  accovmt  of  loans  ,  r^  ...  , 

10.  • ^Borrowed  from  others  during  thU  Quarter  '  ^"^''^    from  Jan,  1  through ,  19....) 

11.$ Repaid  to  others  diutng  this  Quarto-  »1.50000  John  Doe,  1621  Blank  Bid  g    New  York,  N.T 

^====^===^,,==^^-=======:^==^======^=:===^r=  •1785  00  The  Roe  Corporation,  2511  Dot  Bldg.,cailcago,  111. 

13.  I "Expense  mi  nry  '  and   Rf-iniburscnicn's   recfi-.ed   this  

Quarter  $3,285.00  Total 


Note  on  Item  "E "— ms  In  General.    "The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit    or  gift  of  money 

or  anything  of  value   and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  .igrecment,  whether  or  not  legally  enf^jrceable   to  make  an  expenditure- Section 

302(b)  of  the  IxDbbying  Act 

(b)  Ir  This  Report  I.s  f-  r  an  Acfnt  or  Employee  In  the  case  .  f  many  employees  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  ai-,d 
telegraph    sitem  'E  6")    and  travel.  f.HKl    lodging,  and  entertainment    (Item  "E  7">. 

E.  ExTENDrruRES  {I.vcLUDiNc  Loans)   In  connection  with  legislative  Interests: 

Fill  In  every  blank      I.'  the  answer  Lo  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  m  the  spaces  following  the  numt>er. 

Loans  Made  tc  Othr'-s 

"The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ." — Sec    302(b). 


Erpendit'ures  (other  than  loans) 
1    $-    Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  $ Wages,   salaries,   fees,   commissions    (other   t.han    item 

"1") 

3.  $ --Gifts  or  conti.butiwi.s  made  during  Quarter 

4    «.-_. —    Printed   or  duplicated   matter,   including  distr-.b;;tlon 
cost 

5.  $ Office  overhead  i  rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6    I Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  $ All  other  expenditures 


9.  $ Total  for  tlils  Quarter  :  .\dd  '1"  through  '  8") 

10.  $ Expended  during  preMous  Qu.irters  of  calendar  year 


11.  $ Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9 

and  "10") 


12,  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13-  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 

15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  Uibulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount,"  "Date 
or  Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient."  "Purpose"  Pre- 
pare such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

i4mou'i(     Date  or  Dates — Name  and  Address  of  Recipient — Pwpo^c 

$1,750.00     7-11:  Roe  Printing  Co.,  3214  Blank   Ave.  St.  Louis, 

Mo. — ^Printing  and  maiUng  CLrculars  on   U.c 

"Marshbar^ks  BlU." 

$2,400  00     7  15,8  15.9   15-     Britten  &  Blaten,  3127  Gremlli;  Bldg  , 

Washington,    DC. — Public    relations 
service  at  $800.00  per  m.cnth. 


$4.150  00     Total 
PAGE  2 
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A,  Charles  D.  Ablard,  Federal  Bar  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Star  Route  Mali  Carriers  Asso- 
ciation. 301  East  Capitol  Street,  Washington, 
DC 


A  Clarence  G  Adamy.  1725  I  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Food  Chains, 
1725  I  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

D     161    $450,     E,   (9 1    «32,50. 


A  V  J  Adducl,  610  Shoreham  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B,  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America.  Inc..  610  Shoreham  Building.  Wash- 
ington, DC 

D,    (6)    $3,828.     E.    (9l    $625  09 


A  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111.,  or 
425   13th   Street  NW     Washington.  D.C. 

D,  (61    $31,959,      E,    (9  I    $31,959 

A  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 

E.  (9)    $37,091  48 

A,  AFI^CIO     Maritime     Committee,      132 
Third  Street  SE  .  Washington.  D.C. 
D     (61    $16,125      E.   (9)    $17,106.16. 


A.  American    Sugar    Beet    Industry    Policy 
Committee,  500  Sugar  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 


A.  American  Textile  Machinery  Associa- 
tion, care  of  E.  C  Connor,  Fi>ster  Machine  Co., 
Westfleld.  Mass. 

D.   (6)    $197.20. 


A    American  Federation  of  Musicians,  425 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D     (61    $4  580  80,     E.   (9)    $5,930.89. 


A.  American   Trucking   As.'^ociations.    Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Waahlngu^n.  D  C 
D.   (6)    110.290.06      E     (9;    $10,986  19 

A.  American    V(x:ational    Assoc-latlon,    Iiir 
1010  Vermont  Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC 


.\    J    Carson  Adkerson,  976  National  Press 
Building.  Washington,  DC, 


A    American      Hospital     Association,     840 

North  Lake  Shure  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 
D     16)    $8,213  31       E.    (9)    $8,21331. 


A.  Aerospace  Industries  .Association  of 
America.  Inc  ,  610  Shoreham  Building,  Wa.'ih- 
ington,  D  C 

D,    (6i    $9,309,51       E,    i9i    $4,453.09. 


\    .American   Hotel   Association,   221    West 

57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  American  Warehousemen's  Association 
222  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago  111 

A.  America's  Wage  Earners'  Protective 
Conference,  815  15th  Street  NW  Wa.shington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,375.     E      9      $1  325  99. 


A    .Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Association. 
4650   East- West   Highway    Bethesda,  Md, 


A    American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee,  1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D     161    $4  725  75       E.    (9)    $4,178.46. 


A.   Air  Traffic  Control  Association.  Inc.    528 
Barr  Building.  Washington,  DC. 
D.    (61    $850.     E    (9)    $784. 


.A    American     Justice     Association      (Inc. 
D  C  I .  Defense  Highway,  GambrlUs,  Md. 
D.    (6)    $1.     E.    (9)    $1. 


A  -Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
DC 

D     161    $4,221       E     (9)    $4,22182, 


.A  .A.Tierican  Legion,  National  Headquar- 
ters 700  North  Pennsylvania  Street,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind 

D       6  I    $7  082  81       E.    (9)    $23,155.22. 


A  George  Venable  Allen.  4730  Quebec 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B  The  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc  .  808  17th 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  D  C. 


A    Louis    J,    Allen,     1121     Nashville    Trust 
Building,  Nashville.  Tenn. 

B.  Class  I  Railroads  m  Tennessee, 

A,  Nicholas   E    Allen   and   Merrill   Armour. 

1001  15th  Street  NW     Washington,  DC 

B  Music    Operators   of   America.    Inc  .    128 

East  14th  Street,  Oakland.  Calif, 

D  161    $840       E     (9  I    $48,92, 


.A    .American    Life    Convention,   230   North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
D     16)    $577  94       E     (9)    $92.70. 

.A    American  Maritime  .Association,  17  Bat- 
tery Place.  New  York.  N.Y.,  or  1725  K  Street 

NW  ,  Washington,  D,C. 
D     (6'    $1,16665 


A.  Jerry  L.  Anderson,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  .Avetnie  NW  Wa.'^h- 
ington,  D.C. 

A.  Walter  M.  Anderson  Jr  ,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  As-siK-iatlon  1002 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

A.  Richard  H  Anthony,  122  Euf.l  42(1 
Street.  New  York.  NY. 

B.  Trade  Relations  Council  of  the  United 
States.  Inc. 


A.  W.  B  Ardery. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp     3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 


-A    American      Medical      Association,      535 
North   Dearborn  Street    Chicago,  III. 

E     (9>    $27,950  31 

A    American    Merchant    Marine    Institute, 
Inc  ,  11  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 

E     i9i    $3.769  31. 


A.  John    Arens.    500    Westchester    Avenue, 
White  Plains,  NY. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax-> 
atlon,  the  Hay-Adams  Hotel,  Washington.!* 
DC.  I 

E.    (9)    $831.75. 


.A,  W  L  .Allen,  8605  Cameron  Street  Silver 
Spring,  Md, 

B,  The  Commercial  Telegraphers  Union, 
International.  8605  Cameron  Street,  Silver 
Spring,  Md, 


A    American   Optometrlc  Association,  care 
of    Dr     Melvin    B     Dunbar,   21    Bank    Street, 

Lebanon,  N  H 

D.    (6)    $8,079  11       E.    (9)    $8,079.11. 


A.  Arkansas     Railroad     Committee       1100 
Boyle  Building,  Uttle  Rock  Ark 

B.  Class  One   Railroads   operating    in    the 
State  of  Arkansas. 


.A,   Edwin  N   .Altman 

B  American  Maritime  Association,  17  Bat- 
tery Place.  New  York.  N  Y  ,  1725  K  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D  C, 

D     i6i    $583  33 


A    .American   Osteopathic   Association,  212 

East  Ohio  Street    Chicago,  111. 
D     16      $610  40       E(9)    $610.40. 


A.  J.   Sinclair   Armstrong,    45   Wall   Street, 
New  York,  NY. 

B.  United  States  Trust  Company  of  New 
York,  45  Wall  Street,  New  York.  NY. 


A    .American    Paper    &    Pulp    Association, 
122  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Arthritis  and  Rheumatism  Foundation, 
10  Columbus  Circle,  New  York   N  Y 
E.   (9)    $1,360.70. 


.A,  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street, 
Electric  Railway  and  Motor  Coach  Employees 
of  America,  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW,, 
Washington,  DC, 


A    American  Cancer  Society,  521  West  57th 
Street,  New  York,  N  Y. 
E     (9)    $8,309  53 


A  .American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,  20 
E  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC,  or  52  Van- 
derbilt  Avenue.  New  York,  N  Y  .  and  Biparti- 
san Citizens  Committee  for  Federal  Aid  for 
Public  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education, 
4107  Davenport  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D     161    $1.75134      E.(9)    $9,247.99. 


A.  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  Inc.,  1957  E  Street  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Associated  Third  Claoa  Mail  Users    100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 
D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $500. 


A    American    Committee   for   Flags   of   Ne- 
cessity   25   Broadway,   New  York.  NY, 


A-  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Insti- 
f.ite  Inc  ,  1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte. 
NC 

D     ^61    $9,658  36      E     i9i    $9.658  36 


A    American     Petroleum     Institute,     1271 
Avenue  of  the  .Americas,  New  York,  NY. 
D     (6i  $4  309       E     .9!    $10,616. 

.A    .American     ReUiil     Federation,     1616    H 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D,C. 

D,    (6)    $102  722  90      E.    (9)    $3,838.70, 


A.  Association  of 
Surgeons,  Inc.,  185 
Chicago,  111. 

D,    (6)    $375.    E.   (9)    $375 


American    Physicians    A: 
North    Waba.sh    Avenue, 


A  American  Council  for  Technical  Prod- 
ucts, Inc  ,  c  o  Shaw,  Pittman.  Potts,  Trow- 
budge  &  Madden  910  17th  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
:ngt(>n,  D  C. 


.A  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Aasocla- 
tinn.  2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D,C, 

D.   (6)    $1,783.93     E.   (9)    $1,783.93. 


A.  Association  of  American  Railroads.  929 
Transportation    Building,    Washington,    DC. 
D,   (6)   $6,195  62      E    (9i    $6  195  62 

A.    Association    of     Ca.su alty    and    Surety 
Companies    60  John  Street.  New  York.  NY. 
D.   (6)    $2,467.61.     E.    (9)    $2,467.61. 
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.A     Association    on    Japanese    Textile    Im- 
ports.   Inc  .    551    Fifth    Avenue.    New    York, 

N  Y 

A      A.ssoclation    of    Oil     Pipe     L;p.e.s      1725 
K  Street   NW     Washington    DC. 

A.  A.ssoclation    of    Western    Railways     224 
Union  Station   Building    Chicago,   111 
D.    (6)    $32140       E     (9>    $32140. 

A.  Edward  Atkln.s  51  F^ist  42d  Street  New 
York,  N  Y 

B.  National  Assix-latjon  of  Shoe  Chain 
Stores,  Inc  .  51  East  42d  Street.  New  York 
NY. 

D.    (6)    $25       E     1.9)    $25. 


A    Atlantic  Refining  Co  .  260  South  Broad 
Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa 
E.  (9)  $300. 


A    Paul    L.    Badger      1625    I    Street      NW 
Washington.    DC 

B,  Legislative  Committee  International 
Economic  Policy  Association.  1625  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D  C 

D.   (6)   $3,600 


A.  Harry  S.  Bacr   Jr     1115  17th  Street  NW 
Washington,   D  C 

B.  National  Aeruiautical  Services  A.s.s.  - 
elation,  1115  17th  street  NW.,  W.ishmgton 
DC. 

E.    (9)    $107  70. 

A.  Charles  B  Bailey.  Sr  4au  First  Street 
NW.,   Washington.   DC. 

B.  BrotherhotKl  of  Railway  &  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  A,  Sta- 
tion Employees  400  First  .Street  NW  Wa."-!!- 
ington    D  C 

D     161    $1,925.     E     i9.i    »;i:*56u7. 

A.  George    P     Baker,    1710    H    S'reet    NW 
Washington,  D  C 

B.  Transportation  .Association  of  America, 
S<^>Idiers  Field   Post  Office    Boston.  Mass. 


A.  Donald  Baldwin,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW  .  Wa.shington    DC 

B.  National  I. timber  Mantifar;  .i.-prs  Asso- 
ciation, 1619  Massac h use tt-s  .Awi.ue  NW  , 
W.-tshlngton.  DC. 

E    (9)    $210.13. 


A    J    H    Ballew.  Nashville.  Tenn. 
B    Southern     States     Industrial     Council, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
D.   (6)    $960. 


A.  Richard  B  Barker  and  Jay  W  Glas- 
mann,  306  Southern  Building,  Washington, 
DC 

B.  Natl-inal  Lime  .As.v)Clation  925  15t!i 
Street  .NW  .  Washington   DC 


A,  Richard  B  Barker  and  Jay  W  Gla-s- 
mann,  306  Southern  Building  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Xerox  Corp     R.H-he.-ter    N  Y 
E     (91    $91,97 

A  Rjbert  C  Barnard  224  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D  C 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb  &  Steen  224  Southern 
Building,  Washington,  DC 


A  Arthur  H  Barnett.  !2(X)  i8t.h  Street 
NW     Washlngt  .n    D  C 

B  National  A.ssociat !  .n  of  Electric  Com- 
panies !2o0  Ifith  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


D.  (6)   $1  ouo      E 


$227  29 


A,  Irvln  L    Barney,  400  First   Street  NW,, 
Washington    D  c 

B.  Brotherhood       Railway       Carmen       of 
America,  4929  Mam  street    Kansas  Cltv    Mo 

D.   (6J    $3,600. 


A    William  G    Barr.   711    14th  Street   NW 
Washington.  D  C 

B  National  Parking  Asscx?iat;,)n.  Til  l4tJ. 
Street  NW     Washington    D  C. 

.A  A  Wesley  Barthelme.-:  17ni  K  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC 

B  Insurance  Co.  of  N  .rth  America  and  Life 
Insurance  Co.  of  North  America,  1600  Arch 
Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

D     (6)    $463      E.    (9)    $94  70 


.A  i'harle.^  A  Betts  1420  New  Yo.-k  Ave- 
nue NW      Washington.  DC 

B  American  Can  Co.,  ICK)  Park  Avenue, 
New  Y  .rk    N  Y. 


A  William  B  Barton,  1615  H  Street  NW  . 
Washineton,  DC 

B  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 


A  r!,;irie?  C  Bevis  Jr  ! 73  5  DeS&les  Sfeet 
N  W  ,  W.vsh:ngt.  :.    L)  C 

D.    (61    $9605.      E     (9i    $21  35 

A  .Andrew  J  Biemilier.  815  16ih  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC 

B  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington  D  C 

D.    (6)    $4,420.     E.    (9)    $670  15 


A.  David    .N     Barus.    1625    K    Street    NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  General  Time  Corp.,  355  Lexington  Ave- 
nue. New  York    N"  Y 

D     (6)    $706 


A  Walter  J  Blerwagen  900  F  Street  NW  . 
W.ishington.  DC. 

B.  Division  689,  Amalgamated  Asscxuation 
of  Street,  Electric  Railway  &  Motor  Coach 
Employees  of  America.  900  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC 


A    Laurie  C    B.atie,  918   16th  Street  N.W., 
Washington.   DC. 

B    National  Association  of  Manufacturers 


A    Roy    Battles.    532    Shoreham    Buildinp 
Washington.  DC, 

B    Clear  Channel  B-'  .,ac:.s-\ne  Service,  532 
Shoreham  Buildint:   W.i.'^hington,  DC. 


A  Blgham,  Englar  Jones  &  Houston  99 
John  Street  New  Y'ork,  N  Y  and  839  Shore- 
ham Building,  Washington,  DC 

B  American  Institute  of  Marine  t_-;.der- 
writers,  et  al. 

E,    (9)    $64.52. 


A  J,:>hn  V  Beamer  625  Valley  Bronk  Lane 
v\  .jiuvsh,  Ind, 

B  Fine  Hardwoods  As.sfxnation  666  North 
Lake   Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111, 

D     (61    $400       E     ( 9 1    $844  83 

.A    J     D     Bearden,    4i'X)    First    .street    NW 
Washingt<on,  D  C 

B  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Cierkf    -.015  Vine  Street.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.    (Pi     $:  093  74. 


.A  Blgham.  Englar,  Jones  &  Houston.  99 
John  Street.  New  York.  N.Y  ,  and  839  Shore- 
ham Building,  Washington.  D  C 

B.  MoUers  Stildah  Shlpbreakers.  Ltd  :  The 
Alpha  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.;  and  Lancashire 
Shipping  Co.,  Ltd. 

E     f  9 1    $  1 6  86 


A  Hudson  Biery,  4017  Carew  Tower.  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association, 
Inc.,  4017  Carew  Tower.  Cincinnati    Ohio 


A.  Donald  8   Seattle    4(Xi  First  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Railway  Labor   Executives    Association, 
400  First  Street  NW  .  Wa.shington    D  C. 

D     (61    $874,99, 


A  Robert  J  Bird,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Hilton  Hotels  Corp  ,  720  South  Mich- 
igan Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

E.    (91  $2794. 


A  Ralph  O  Beck,  care  of  U  S  Independent 
Telephone  Association,  438  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington.  DC 


B    Hiiwaiian  Telephone  Co  ,  P  O    Box  2200, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 


A    John   H    Beidler,  815   16th   Street     NW 
Washington   D  C 

B.  American  Federation  uf  Laboir  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW     Washint:ton,  DC 

D     16'    $3  419       E.    (9)    $275  64 


A,  Henry  J  Bison,  Jr.,  1317  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers, 
360  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)  $3,000.     E.   (9)  $942 

A.  C.  Morgan  Blssette.  320o  34th  Street, 
South.  St.  Petersburg,  Fla 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation, the  Hay-Adams  Hotel,  Washington, 
DC. 

F    (9)  $2,658..'i6 


.A  James  F  Bel!  100!  Connecticut  Avenue 
-NW  ,    Washington,   DC, 

B  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  Mun.sev  Building.  Washington 
DC 

E.    (9i    $47  83. 


A.  John  H.  Bivins,  1271  .Avenue  oi  the 
Americas,  New  Y"ork,  N  Y 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  Y'ork,  NY, 

D     161  $605. 


A  Mrs  Rachel  S  Bel!  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW    Washington,  D  C 

B  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Committee 
for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc  ,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW  ,  Washington    D  C. 

D     (61    $89.      E     i9i    $128 

A    Ernest  H    Benson    400  First  Street  NW 
Washington,  D  C 

B,  Brotherhood    of    Maintenance    of    Way 
Employes,   12050  WofKlward  Avenue    Detroit 
Mich 

D     (61    $4  5CX) 


A    James    C,    Black,    1625    K    Street    NW., 
W:ishlngton,  DC. 

B    Republic  Steel  Corp    Republic  Bu;ld:ng 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

D     (61  $600.     E.    (9 '  $500. 


A  Bergson  A;  Borkland  918  16th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D  C 

B  Preeport  Sulphur  Co..  161  East  42d 
Street   New  York    N  Y 

K.    (9)    $1.50. 


.A  W;ll;:in-.  Rh.efl  Blake  ISIS  North  Park- 
way, Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  .America, 
P  O  B  X  9905.  Memphis,  Tenn 

A  Richard  W.  Blake,  1113  10th  A\p:.ue, 
Greeley.  Colo. 

B  National  Beet  Orowc:!-  Federation.  1113 
10th  Avenue   Oree'ey,  Colo. 

E    (9i  .»;  26r-  7,=. 

,A  Samuel  B  BledsvH'  \62b  1  Street  NW  , 
Wa.shmgto.r.   D  C 

B  Mata/;ne  Publishers  As-Ki-H-lation  I;-,.-, 
444  Madisoi'.   Aver.ue    New  York    NY 

D.    ,6,    $3  UUO       E,    (9i    J~4,'-I90 
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A  William  Blvim.  Jr.,  1200  Federal  Bar 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing.  149  Broadway,  New  York, 
NY. 

D     f6^  $4.36750      E.    (9)  $268.36. 


B.  International  Union  of  United  Brewery 
Flour,     Cereal,     Soft     Drlnlc     and     DlBtUlery 
Workers  of  America,  2347  Vine  Street    Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio. 

E,    (9  I    $367  30. 


A.  Fred  P.  Bocfcmon.  405  Luhrs  Building, 
Phrjenix,  Ariz. 

B  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  65  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco.  Calif.,  and  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway,  121  East  Sixth 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $250.     B.    (9)    $663  02. 


A,  Richard  Breed,  ID  Prince  Stree'  Aic.x^ 
andria,  Va. 

B.  American  Council  for  Technical  Prod- 
ucts, Inc..  '.  Shaw.  Pittman,  Potts,  Trow- 
bridge <t  Madden,  910  17th  S'reet  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D  C. 


A.  Eugene  F.  Bogan,  1108  16th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Investment     Company     Inatltute,     61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E,    (9)    191.35. 


A,  \V  Kenneth  Brew.  122  E^ist  42cl  Street, 
New  York,  NY. 

B  American  Paper  .v  Puip  .Association,  122 
East   42d   Street.   New  Y  jrk.   N  Y. 


A.  A.    Dewey    Bond,    727    National    Press 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute,  59  East  Van 
Btiren  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.    (6)    $175.     E.    (9)    $168.72. 


A  Homer  L  Brinkiey.  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tive.'?.  1616  H  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

D,    i6i    $6,249  96.     E     ^yi    $437.14. 


B  The  Canal  Auth.jrlty  of  the  State  of 
Florida.  720  Florida  Title  Building,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

D.   (6)    $1,350.      E.    i9      $304  02 

A.  Henry  H.  Buckman,  54  Buckman,  Build- 
ing. Jacksonville    Fl.i. 

B.  Florida  Iniand  Navigation  Dlstri't, 
Citizens  Bank  Building,  Bunnell,  Fla. 

D.  (6-    $1,350.     E,    i9)    $10132. 

A.  Nonnan  D.  Burch.  711  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D  C 

B.  National  Retail  Merchant*  Association, 
100  West  3l8t  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $73.75 

A.  George  J  Burger  740  W;ishlngton 
Building.  WiishUigton.  DC 

B.  Burger  Tire  Con.'^ultant  Service.  240 
West  67th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y  .  and  N,i- 
tional  Federation  of  Indepyendent  Bu.=  !i.es.s. 
740  Washington  Building,   Wiushingwn.  DC. 


A.  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute,  Inc.,  25 
West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y, 
D.  (6)  $25.    E.  (9*  $25. 


A.  Joseph  L.  Borda.  918  16th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 


A.  Lyle  H.  Boren,  Seminole,  Okla. 
B    The   Association   of   Western   Railways, 
224  Union  Station   Building,   Chicago,   111. 
D    (8)   $300.    E.  i9)  $21  40. 


A  Milton  E,  Brooding.  215  Fremont  Street, 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 

B  California  Packing  Corp.,  215  rremont 
Street.    San    FYanclsco,   Calif. 

D     i6i    $1,500      E.    (9)    $450. 

A  Derek  Brooks,  1028  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  ,  W.ishlngton,  D  C, 

B  National  Retail  P\ir:i.ture  .Assix'latlon, 
666  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Cluraito.  111. 

D,    (6)    $600.      E.(9i    $444  42. 

At.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  A  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freiir!.;  Handler*;  Express  &  Station 
Employees,     1015    Vine    Street,    Cincinnati, 

Ohio 


A.  Joseph  Borkln.  802  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  New  York  World's  Fair  1964-65  Corpora- 
tion. Flushing  Meadow  Park,  P.O.  Box  1964, 
Flushing,  NY. 


D,    ,6)    $6,446  20, 


9  I    $6,446.20. 


.\  Hurley  and  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Exp  r* 
As*ociatlon,  Post   Oflttce  B<ix  860.  Lexington, 

D,    (6)    $13,220  31       F      9      $247  96 

A.  Ooctav*  BXJnnelster,  425  13iii  street 
NW..  Waahlngton,  DC 

B.  Am«rtcan  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
3800  Mtrchandlse  Miwt,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $833.33.    E.  (9)   ».M  85 

A.  George  n  P,  u-uluim,  132  Third  Street 
8E  ,  Wa»hingtou,  DC. 

B.  Numerous  stockholders  of  the  Burnhani 
Chemical  Co.,  132  Tlilrd  Street  SE.,  Wii.'^h- 
Ington,  DC. 

D. (6)  $255      E    '9^   $255. 


710    15th   Street  NW., 


A  Joseph  Borkin,  802  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
ington. DC 

B.  Record  Industry  .Association  of  America. 
Inc  ,   1  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A     J     Olney    Brott, 
VV.^.shmgton,  D  C 

B.  .American   Bankers  .Association,  12  East 

36-h  Street,  New  Y    rk,  N  Y. 
D.    ^6)    $675.      E.    (9)   $143.24. 


A.  Robert  T.   Borth,   777   14t-h   Street   NW  . 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co  ,  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  N  Y. 

D.  i5)   $375.    E    ^9)  $626.85. 


A  Brown  &  L.incl  Cafritz  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D  C 

B.  American  &  Foreign  Power  Co.,  Inc., 
100  Church  Street.   New   Yurk,  N.T. 

D,    <6i      $1,350       E-    (9)    $67  69. 


A.  David  Burpfc    Fordh  ■  ok  F.irn-.s    Doyles- 
town.  Pa. 

E.  (9)    $79.63. 

A.  Robert  M    Burr     105   Mansfield   A-.enie 
Dauien,  Conn. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Cotmcll  of  America,   1730 
K  Street  HW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $46.     B.    (B)    $92  78 


A.  G.  Stewart  Boswell,  502  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D  C 

B.  National    Cotton    Council    of    America, 
P  O,  Box  9905.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.  I  6,  $aiO.    E.  (9  I   $20.31. 


A.  Brown  &  Lund.  1625  Eye  St  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D  C, 

B  Natlr.nal  .Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies.   Ring    Building.    Washington.   D.C. 

D.    .6;    $1,500       E       9i    $1488  38. 


A  Bryant  C.  Brown.   425   13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B    .American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance. 


A.  Charles    M.    Boyer.     2517    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Reserve     Officers     Assrx:lation     of     the 

United  St-ates,  2517  Conner* icut  Avenue  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C. 


A.  J   D.  Brown,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington  D  C 

B.  .American  PnblK-  P.-Arr  .A,-.-,  iclation.  919 
lath  Street  NW  ,  WashingtuU,  D  C. 

D     -6!    $75. 


A.  Orrln  A  Burrows.  1200  15th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers.  1200  15th  Street  NW  ,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $3,999.99. 

A.  Hollls  W.  Burt,  1212  Munsey  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  1212  Minsey  Bullrilne.  W.ish- 
Ington.  DC. 

A.  George  P  Bvrne  Jr  53  Park  Place.  New 
York.  NY. 

B.  U.S.     Wood     Screw     Service     Bureau,     53 
Park  Place,  New  York.  N  Y 


A.  Boykln  i;  De  Francis,  1000  16th  Street 
NW  .  Wa.shington,  D  C. 

B  Mrs  Claire  Hugo  Stlnnes,  Grossen- 
baumerstrasse  253,  Mulhelm  Ruhr.  Germany 

E,    (9)    $160. 


A.  Boykln  St  De  Francis,  1000  16th  Street 
NW  .  W.ishinglon,  D  C, 

B  Studlengesellschaft  fur  PrlvatrechtUrhe 
Auslandslnteressen.  e,  v  Coiitrescorpe  46, 
Germany 

E     .0)    $253. 

A.  Cie<iri;e  Brady,  45  Monadnnck  Road 
Newton,  Mas.s, 

B    The  Superior  OH  Co  .  l/os  Angeles,  C.ilir 
D,    '8)    $2,000      E     ^9)    $457,20. 

A,  Joseph  K.  Brady,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Olilo. 


A  Robert  W.  Bruce,  140  New  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

B  The  Pacific  Telephone  &i  Telegraph 
Co.,  140  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

D.    1,6*    $75,      E.    (9i    $37. 


.A  Wal'er  W  Brudno,  2400  AdolphuB 
Tower.  Dallits.  Tex. 

B  Dresser  Iiulu.strie-  In-  .  Republic  Na- 
tional Bank  Building    I;  ill. us,  Tex. 

D.    (0)    $1,940,      E     i9i    $1,270.55. 

A  George  s  Hok.  Jr.,  1818  North  Park- 
Mi,  av.  Meir, plus    'I  enn 

B.  Natlonttl  Cotton  Coi.acll  of  Amtrica, 
Post  Offlco  B.^x  0^105    Memi.lvis.  Tenn. 

A.  Henry  U  Bucknuui  '--i  Uu.  km.in  Build- 
ing, Jacksonville,  Fin, 


A.  Robert  B.  Byrnes.  1703  Rliotie  Island 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Railroad  Pension  F  .rum.  Inc., 
1104  West  104tli  Pl.are,  Chicago,  111. 

S.   (9)    $43.64. 

A.  C  O  I"  "rev  1120  Connecticut  Avmue 
NW.,  \V.u.Ji.:.«U.r.    D  C. 

n  .An.rrii-an  d  ^ron  Manufacturers  In- 
sUU.-<>.  Inc.,  1501  Jul.iifatoa  Building,  Ch.ir- 
lotte,  N.C. 

D,   (8)    $780.20.     E.   (9)    $110 

A.  Gordon  L  Calvort,  425  13th  street  NW  , 
WMlOagton.  U( 

B.  InvesMve:,'  Ba!,ker.H  AsKOOlutUm  of 
ArnwU*.  42.''.  Ulh  street  NW  ,  Woihlngt  >n. 
DkC. 

D.   (6)   $400.     S.   (0)    $62501. 
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A  Carl  C  Camptjel!  602  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  National  Cotton  Couiif  il  of  America, 
Post  Office  B<jx  9<405    Meniphi.-;    I  enn. 

D.    ^6)    $5652, 


A.   Canal  .Authority  ol  the  SUte  ol  Florida 
720  Florida  Title  Building.  Jacksonville.  Fla 
E.    (9)    $1,654  02 

A.  John  T  Carlton,  2517  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C 

B.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States.  2517  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington,  DC. 

A  Braxton  B  Carr,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  DC 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc.,  1025  Connecticut   A\enue.  Washington. 

ac. 

D.    (6)    $!  VH)       F      i9.     $276.37. 


A  Chapman  &  Friedman,  425  13th  Street 
N  W     W H.'i  .►-.  1 1; gton ,  D  C 

B,  Union  Naclonal  de  Productores  de  A^u- 
car,  S.A.  de  C.V.,  Balder.as  No  36— Primer 
Plso,  Mexico,  D.F.,   Mexico 

D.    (6)    $8,750.      E.    (9.    $1  234  34 

A  Chapman  ^-  Friedman  425  ISrh  Stree- 
NW     Wa6hing:<;n    D  C 

B  West  Mann  iCalit  Pn.periy  Owners 
Association  960  Fifth  Avenue  .S.aV.  P.afael. 
Calif 

D     i6i    $549       E     (9 1    $62.38. 


Inc  .  919  ISth  Street  NW     Washington    D  C; 
and  11  Broadway.  New  York   N  Y 
D.    (6)    $1.500'     E.    (9      $519  31 

A.  Washington  I  Cleveland,  1712  G  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  DC.  Division.  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation, 1712  G  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A    Charitable     Contributors     Association, 
100   Old   York  Road.  Jenklntown,   Pa. 
D.    (6)    $1,900.      E     (9i    $1786  19 


A.  Joseph  Coakley,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D  C 

B.  Building  Service  Employees  Interna- 
tional Union,  155  North  Wacker  I>r:ve  Chi- 
cago. 111. 

D     '6-    $3,000. 


A     A      H      Cheif-ser,    400    First    Street     -N'W 
Washington,  D  C 

B    Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen 
E.   (9)    $479. 


A.  Junuis  E.  Cobean.  Br     109  East  Windsor 
Avenue.  Alexandria,  Va 

D      ■«'     $825 


A.  Robert     S       Carr       1220      Pennsylvania 
Building.  Wiishingion    Dt 

B.  Hlrnm    Walker   <V-    Soiu     li.''      Rt2.')    Je:- 
ferson  Avenue   Detroit    Micii 

A     H     Allen    Carroll      1730    K    .Street     N'v\ 
Washington.    DC,    and    195    Hroiidwav     New 
York,  NY. 

B.  American    Telephone    ,»w    lelegr  .ph    Co., 
195  Broadway   New  York    N  V 

D     ' '■      tJ2b 


A  Christian  Amendment  Moveinen*  804 
Ptiiii  Avenue   Pitt-staurgh    Pa 

D,    (6  I    $5  060  01        E       9      $4  1.56  28 

A  Alexander  K  Christie  1001  Connec!i<  ti; 
Aveiivie  NW     Wasiilngt^m    D  C 

B  United  Steel  workers  of  America  150<.: 
C'onunonwe.iUh   Building    Pittsburgh.   Pa 

I.)       *)      $2  ;>51  59       E     i9  )    $300 


A.  Heiider.son  H  Curson  Ooo  First  National 
Bank  Building.  Canton.  Ohio  and  744  Penn- 
sylvania Building    Wafihmgton.  D  C 

B.  C(m-Ga«  Service  Corp..  30  Ho.  keieller 
Plaza,  New  York    NY. 

D.    (6)    $300      E.    (9)    $284. 


A    Citi/ens     Committee     on     Naiunil     He- 
sotirces 

D     (6)    $9  533       E.    ^9;    $8  866  27 


A.  Eugene  C  Carusl,  520  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington.  DC 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
cessity, 25  Broadwav    New   York    NY 

D.    (8)    $100       F    ',9,    $25 

A,  Francis  R  C  iwley,  1101  Vermont  Ave- 
nue  NW  .   Washington     D  C 

B,  Magazine  Publishers  .Association.  Inc  . 
444  Madison  Avenue    New   Y(jrk    N  Y 

D.    (6)    $1  760       E.    (9)    $823.21. 

A  Alger  B.  Chapman.  Jr  .  11  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  New  York  SUx^k  Exchange.  11  Wall 
Street.  New  York    N  Y 

A.  Chapman  &  Friedman  4.:5  !3;li  .--tref ; 
NW.  Washington.  DC 

B.  American  Taxicab  A&ijciation.  Inc  ,  4415 
North  California  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

D     (6)    $750.     E.    (9i    $1.50. 


A,  CUlkiens  Foreign  Aid  Coinniiitee,  10<j1 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW     Washington.  DC 

A  Charles  Patrick  Clark  500  World  Cen- 
ter Building    Washmgum    D  C 

B.  Long  Beach  Federal  .Savmg.c  A-  Ijiian 
Association.  328  I.or.g  Beach  Bou!e\ard  I^ong 
Beach,  Calif. 

A.  Charles  Patrick  Clark  500  W  rid  Cen- 
ter Building    Washington,  DC. 

B  B  Rapaport  *:  S<in  Inc  Central  Street 
Post   Office   Box   169,   Windsor,   Conn 


A  William  H  Coburn  530  Bowen  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC 

B  Associated  Third  Class  Mail  Users  100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Waiihington   D  C 

E.   (9)    $760. 

A  Edwin  S.  Cohen.  26  Broadwav  New 
York.   N  Y. 

B  Inveiitmenl  Company  Institute,  (a 
Broadway,  New  York    N  Y 

F     (9)    $476  50 

A  Coles  \:  CV oertner  1000  Coi.neciuut 
A\enue  NW.,  Washington   D  C 

B  Committee  of  American  Tanker  Ow  ners, 
Inc,  1411  K  Street  NW      W.'ifihmgton    DC 

E,    (9)    $298  44. 


A    Paul    G.    Collins,   730    15Lh    Street    NW., 
Washington.  DC 

B    The   Americar,    Ba:,ker£    Association,    12 
E,i>'  :*f=-.h  Street    Ne\k  York    N  Y 
D       6      $12.-        E       9.    $56  85 

A    Colorado      Railroad      .As&oclatlo:.        B4r> 
Equitable  Building.  E>enver.  Colo 
E       .'      $50128. 


A     Earl    W     Clark.    132    Tlnrd    Stree;     .^E 
W,.s:,ingt.)n,  DC 

B  LMMC.  132  Third  Street  SE  W.-.shmg- 
ton.  DC 

D.    (6)    $9.=.4       E       9      $362  39 

A  Robert  M  Clark  1710  H  Street  NW  , 
Wa.shington     D  C 

B  The  Atchison  Topeka  A-  .Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way Co..  80  East  Jackson  B.u;e^ard,  Chi- 
cago   111 


A.  Committee  for  Collecti\e  Security,  307 
Eist  44th  Street,  New  York.  NY. 
D.    (6)    $280.      E.    (9)    $24698. 


A.  Commltteg.   for    Competiti\e    T\ 
Quebec  Terrace   '^^liver  Spring    Md 
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.A  Committee  on  Constructive  Price,  c  o 
K.irry  B  Hatch,  570  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York    N  Y 


A  Chapman  &  Friedman.  425  1 3th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D  C 

B.  Assoclacion  Mexicana  de  Empacadores 
de  Presa,  .A  C  Venustiano  Carranza  48  50 
Plso,  Mexico  1,  D  F    Mexico. 

E    (9)    $30  27 

A.  Chapman  \-  Fnedm.iii.  42.3  IJth  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D  C. 

B.  HawsHnn  Botanical  Gardens  Founda- 
tion, Inc  1.S27  Keeaumoku  Street,  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii 

K.    (9)    $47  97 

A.  Cliapniar.  \    !•'•  leiin.an,  429  13th  Street 

NW     Wa.sliingt.in    DC 

I!  .lepiH-sen  ,\;  Co  B0'J5  East  40th  Avenue, 
Denver   ('  in 

D    I  (■)     i\u  ooo      E      .1     Kio  im; 

A  Ch.i|i|juiii  >■«.■  Friedman,  425  I3tli  Sireet 
NW     WashlngtJiti    n  C. 

n     I'exas  F.i.stern  Tra.nsm1sslnn  Corp     Pout 

Of'l.  •>  linx    1189     Ho,;.,'    ,!,      r,.\ 
E      (Pi     $41   20 


A     Henry  J.  Clay    120  Brnadwav    New   Yo-k 
NY 

B    Committee  on   Fair  P'ederal   Tax  Incen- 
tives for  Depreciable  Personal   Property    c 
DeWltt.   Lockman    <V    DeWit;      120    Broadwav 
New  York,  N.Y. 


.A  Committee  on  Fair  Federal  Tax  Incen- 
tnes  for  Depreciable  Personal  Property,  c  o 
DeWltt  L.  .(kn-.i,n  \-  I>e\Sitt,  120  Broadway, 
New  York,  NY. 


.A  Henry  J  C\h\  120  Broadw.iv  New  York 
N  'i' 

H  Ihe  He,ilt\  Coirinuttee  wii  T.ixati'.n  c  ^ 
Hurd  A-  Co  In;-  60u  M.id..si  n  A\ei.iie  .New 
York    N  Y 

U     ,6,    $10,500 

A  Clear  Chaiine.  Uroadcasimg  Ser\  ice  532 
Shoiehaiii  Bunding    Washingvcm    DC 

A  Cieaix  (iottlieb  ifc  Steen  224  Soutlieri. 
Building    Wudhington.  D  C 

B  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co  I  3  O  Con- 
nei;  Street    Svdney    Auntrnlla   et  al. 

I)       (j!    $100.      E.    iU)    $415. "lO, 

A    Eaile  C    Clements   919  Iflth  Street  NW 
Washlngtoii,   V  C 

B     American     MeKhajo     Marine    Institute 


.A  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  149  Broadway,  New  York.  NY. 

D       f^      $8  639  70       E.    (9)    $18  74-60 

A    Committee  to  support  U.S.  Congress  bill 
creating   a   commission   on   obscene   matters 
and  materials.  Pi^t  Office  Box  74    Old  Brince 
N  J 

D       6      $50t        E       ^.      $1  48 

A  H  'I  Comptfin,  eie  leti;  .^treel  NW  , 
Washington   DC 

B.  National   Asfcocmtioii  ol    Manuluc luiers. 

A  ,Toh-i  r  Cnnr  815  1,'^th  Street  NW,, 
V■i^^lilnK   ■   :,    no 

H  P.O.  An.eMTai;  \\  r ,  I  Alrwayj,  8  1,'.  l.'-.th 
^':rr'   S\:     W  .i.sh.nglon    D  C 

A  ,io!,  ,  1)  Conner  l(i2,">  K  street  NW  , 
Wiishmg'on   I)  c 

n  Corn  Stareli  Industry  Committre  1625 
K   Street    NW     Wu.Khington    DC 

I'l       f'      $1  800, 
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A.  Julian  D.  Conover,  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

D.    •&)    11,000.     E.    (9)    $18.15. 

A.  Greorge  W.  Cooley,  17H  M  Street  KW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 1718  M  Street  WN.,  Washington,  D.C, 


B.  Tho    Cuban-American    Sugar    Co.,    347 
Madison  Avenue,  New  Yorlc.  N.Y. 
E.   (9)    $2.86. 


A.  Covington  &  Burll;^,  701  Union  Truat 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Business  Machines  Cor- 
poration, 590  Madison  Aveutie,  New  York, 
N.Y. 


A.  D.  C.  Dan. el.  1627  K  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, DC 

B.  NatlonU    Independent   Dairies   As.socln- 
tion,   1827   K  Street   NW  .   Washington,   I^  C 

D.   (6)    $340.     E.   (9)    $5. 


.\    Edward  Cooper 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America 
Inc  ,  1600  I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 

Building.  Washing*. .:i,  D  C. 

BAP    M'ller.  8  Kongens  Nytorv,  Copen- 
hagen, Dermark. 


A.  N.  R.  DanieUan,  1625  1  Street  NW.. 
Wasliington.  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee,  International 
Economic  Policy  Aaaoclati  ii,  1625  I  .Street 
NW..  Waahlngton.  D  C. 

D.    (6)    $1,500 


A    J.     Milton    Cooper.     1028    Connecticut  A    Covington  &  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 

Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC.  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  New    York    Stock    Exchange,    11     Wa.l  B    NatMnal  As.^ociaUon  of  Mutual  Savings 

Street.  New  Yoric,  N  Y.  Banks.  60  East  ■12d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  John   Shepherd   Cooper,    1730   K   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  &   Electric  Co.,  246  Market 
Street,  Saa  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $1,387.50.      E.    (9)    $2,167.97. 

A.  James  D.  Cope,  1717  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Proprietary  Association,  1717  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  D.C. 

'  E.    i9)    $84,50. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling.  701  Union  Trvist 

Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW  .  Wash- 
ingujn.  D  C 


A-  Edward  M.  Corneaby,  25  Louisiana  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B,  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters. Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of  America. 
25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D  C. 

D,    (6)    $3,327,50. 


.\  C  jvington  A:  BuxUne.  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington,  DC 

B  Raltigh  Industries  of  .\merlca,  Inc  , 
1168  Commoi;we;Uth  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.. 
and  the  British  Cycle  &  Motor  Cycle  Indus- 
tries .Association.  Ltd..  Eaton  Road,  Coven- 
try, England. 


A  Covingt..n  &  Burling.  701  Union  Truat 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Travelers  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford. 
Conn. 

E,    (9i    $11.38. 


A    Corn   Starch  Industry  Committee.   1625 
K  Street  NW,.  Washington,  D.C. 

D,    (6)    $3,489.25.      E.    (9)    $3,489.25. 


A.  Edward  J.  Coughlin,  900  P  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B  American  Federation  of  Technical  Engi- 
neers, 900  P  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

D,    i6)    $195.     E,    i9i    $20. 

A.  Council  of  Mechanical  Specialty  Con- 
tracting Industries,  Inc  ,  610  Ring  Building. 
Washington.  D  C 


A.  Mrs.   Warren   E.    C<>\     2808   South  Ives 

Street,  .Arlington,  Va. 

B    National      Congress     of     Parents     and 
Teachers,   700   North    Rush    Street.    Chicago, 

111 

E,    i9i    $16  26 


A.  Charles   A.    Darnell,   1917    Uth    Avenir 
Huntington.  W.  Va. 

B.  Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  At- 
■ociation,  1000  Connecticut.  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.   (0)    $100. 

A.  John    C.    Datt.    425    13th    Street    NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  2300 
Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago  II 1 

D.    (6^    $731.25.     E.    (9)    $28  82 

A.  Joffre  C.  E»vld.  4401  EUist  Colonial 
Drive,  Orlando.  Fla. 

B.  Florida  Fruit  &  Vegetable  As.sociation, 
4401  East  Colonial  Drive,  Orlando.  Fla. 

D.    (6)    $277.75.     E.   (9)    $251)69. 

A.  I.  Irving  Davidson.  1612   K  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Government  of  Ecuador,  Quito,  Ecuador. 

A.  L  Irving  Davl<lson.  1612  K  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Government  of  Nicaragua,  Managua, 
Nicaragua.  C.A. 


A.  Charles    W.    Davis,    1    North    I..i    S.aie 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co  .  925  South  Huma.-. 
Avenue.  Chlcagf    111 

E.   (9)    $230.31. 


A    J.jseph    M.    Creed,    1317    P    Street   NW.. 

Washington.  D  C 

B    American    Bakers    A.s.<-. .elation,    1317    F 
Street  .N"W  ,  W.ichii:gt<jn   DC. 

E.    v9)    $luu. 


A.  Charles    W.    Davis,    1    North    La    Salle 
Street,  Chicago.  III. 

B.  The    Singer    Manufacturing     Co  ,     149 
Broadway,  New  York,  NY 


A  Ed.sa!l  Lee  Couplin,  441  East  Jefferson 
Avenue.  Detroit.  Mich. 

B,  Michigan  Hospital  Service,  441  East  Jef- 
ferson .Avenue.  Detroit.  Mich. 

D.    '^)    II  500      E,    i9)    $18. 


A.   H.  C   Crotty. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters.  Inc  ,  1735  DeSales  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.    (61    $810.     E     (91    $2.10. 


A    Leo  J.  Crowley.  840  Equitable  Building, 
Denver.  Colo 

B.  Colorado      Railroad      .Association,      845 

Equitable  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 
D     (6)    $501.28.     E.    (9)    $501.2*. 


A.  Lowell    Davis,    601    Ro.ss    .Avenue     M.irt, 
Tex. 

D.   (8)    $11286      E.    (9)    $112.86. 

A.  Donald     S.    Dawson,     731     Wa.'^hington 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  C.I.T.    Financial     Corp.,     650     Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A  C  B  Culpepper,  P.O.  Box  1736,  Atlanta, 
Ga 

B.  National  Conference  of  Non-Proflt 
Shipping  .Associations,  Inc. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Tr^ist 
Building,  Washingt.in.  DC, 

B  .Axe-Templeton  Growth  Fund  of 
Canada.  Ltd..  et  al. 

E.    (9»    $9  13. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Wa.=hlngton,  DC, 

B  Committee  on  Joint  Resolution  1955 
Legislature,  PO   Box  3170,  HonoitUu,  Hawaii. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  VVashlrigton.  DC 

B  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Co  , 
Hartford,  Conn, 

E.    (9)    $516.57. 


A  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Copper  &  Brass  Research  Association, 
420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  John  Curran,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW,.  W^^shlngton,  D  C. 

D     (6^    $3,419       E     (9)    $844.10. 

A  Bryre  Curry  907  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D  C. 

L.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sec. atioi.s,  907  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
DC 

D.    (61    $1,500 

A.  Bernard  Cu-shman,  5025  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

E    Amalgam. ited     Association     of     Street. 
Electric  Railway   &   Motor  Coach   Employees 
of    America.    5025    Wisi  insin    .Avenue    NW 
Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Donald  S  Dawson,  731  Washington 
Building.  Washington    DC 

B.  DC.  Transit  System.  Inc.,  3eth  ind  M 
Streets  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,500. 

A.  Donald  S.  Daweon,  731  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Hilton  Hotels  Corp.,  Chicago,  HI. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson,  731  Washington 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  India  Sugar  Mills  Association,  Calcutta, 
India. 

A.  Dawson,  Griffin,  Pickens  &  Rlddell,  731 

Washington  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW .  Washington. 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,000.     E.    (9)    $98  47. 


A,   Covington  &  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 


A    Julm  R.  Dalton.   1308  Merchants  Bank 

Biiilding.  Indianap<>li.<:,  Ind. 

B.  Associated    Railways    of    Indiana.    1508 
Merchants  Bank  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


A,  Dawson.  GrliBn,  Pickens  &  Riddell,  731 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  C.I.T.     Financial     Corp  .     650     Madison 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Dawson,  Griffin,  Pickens  &  Rlddell,  731 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
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B    India  Sugar  Mills  Association,  Calcutta, 
India. 


A.  Dawson,  <"irlffln.  Pickens  &  Riddell.  731 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Laundry- 3ry  Cleaning  Association  of 
DC     24O0  16th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

A  Michael  E  Deane,  1411  K  Street  NW  , 
Washlngtxm.  D  C 

B  American  Flruince  Conference,  Inc., 
1411  K  Street  NW..  W.ishingVin.  D  C. 

D.    (6i    $2  00(1       E.    i9l    $498  34 

A.  G  Douglass  Debe-voi.se  .'>  Hanover 
Square.  New  York.  N  Y. 

B.  South  P'i<rt-f)  Rico  Sugar  Co..  5  Han- 
over Square  Ne  »  York,  N.Y. 

A    Tony  T  Dcchant. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
era tlve  Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman 
Street.  Denver  Colo  .  and  1404  New  York 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  D  C, 

A  J.unes  J  Del.wiey  Jr  220  Central 
Building,  Anch<  ra^'e    .Al.iska. 

B.  Association  o?  .American  Railroads. 
Transportation  Building.  Wa.shington,  D  C. 

D.    (6)    $100       E     .9;    $17522. 

A.  Mary  S.  Deuel,  3026  Cambridge  Place 
NW.,  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Washington  Home  Rule  Committee. 
Inc.,  924   14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC 


A.  Joe   T.    DIrkerson.    1625    K    Street    NW 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  Mld-Contlnent    Oil   k    Cias    A.ssoclation. 
300  Tulsa  Building  Tulsa,  Okla 


.A  Cecil  B  Dickson.  I  Farrngut  S(;uiire 
South,  Wa.shlng'on,  D  C 

B  American  Medical  .A.ssoclation.  535 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Ciilcagn   i:; 

D.    (6)    $1.687  50.      E.    (9)    $213  03. 


A.  George  E  ruethelm. 

B.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,   120 
Wall  Street    New  Y  rk    N  Y 


A.  Timothy   V     A    Dillon.  1001    15th  Street 
NW..  Washington    DC. 

B.  Sacrament  >  Municipal   Utility   D:strir'. 
6201  S  Street   S;  cramento   Calif. 

D     (6)    $3,117  12       K.    (9)    $492  12. 


A.  Timothy  V.  A.  DUlon,   1001    Ibih  Street 
NW..  WjiShlngto.1.  DC. 

B.  Sacramento  Yolo  Port  District.  705  Cal- 
ifornia Fruit  Br.Udlng.  Sacramento,  Calif 

D.   (6i    $2.713  45     E.   (9l    $88.45. 


A.  Timothv  V    A    Dillon,  1001    :5th  Street 
NW.,  Washlngtoa.  DC. 

B.  Thurman     &     Wright.      1208     Latham 
Square  Building   Oakland,  Calif. 

A,  Timothy  V    A    Dillon,   1001    !5tli  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Tulelake  Irrigation  District    p,,.<:t   Office 
Box  787,  TuielakP.  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $1,000. 


A,  Timothy  V  A  Dillon.  1001  15th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D  C 

B  Westlands  Water  District  Post  OlHce 
Box  4006    Fresn(  ,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $1,945  38      E     (9l    $145  68 


A    Disabled   A  nerican  Veteran."!.   1425   Ea.>-t 
McMillan  Street   Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
E.    (9)    $5,087    5. 

A.    Disabled    C»n3cers    As.soclatlon,    1612    K 
Street  NW  .   Washington,  D.C. 
F     (9 1    $3,750. 

A.  Robert  H.  Distelhorst,  Jr  ,  812  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  V.'ftshlngton,  DC. 


B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
221  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Hi. 
D       6)    $240.     E     (9)    $30. 

A.  District  Lodge  No  44,  International 
A.ss'K-lation  <jf  Machinists,  400  First  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC 

D     i6»    $19,683  86.     E.    (9)    $22.115  25. 

A  Division  689.  Amalgamated  Association 
or  Street.  Electric  Hallway  and  Motor  Coach 
E-npl'iyees  of  America,  900  F  Street  NW,, 
Washington,  D  C 


A.  ntooaas    Dlx-n.     131 1     G     Street     NW 
Washington.  D  C 


A    Robert  C    D<-;!an,  1200   18th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D  C" 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1200  let.'i  Street  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton. DC 

D.    (6)    $437,50       E     (9i    $239  18 

A  Paul  R  M  r>)nelan.  1  Farragut  Square 
South.  Washington.  DC 

B  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $387.50. 


A  Robert  A  Durfee  Jr  ,  321  Middlefleld 
Road     Mei  lo  Park.   Calif. 

B  Natio-ial  Comim,Utee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
at;  ;.  Tlie  Hav-Adams  House  Washington, 
DC. 

E.    (9)    $j67J23. 

A  Hen-)  I  Dworshak,  1102  Ring  Building, 
Waihingto:i.   DC, 

B,  Am.erican  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $(r75.     E.    (9)    $35.55. 

A  James  B,  Dyess,  141 1  K  Street  .V\V., 
Wailungtoii,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wheat  Grower?;, 
1411    K   Street    NW  .    Washington.    DC 

D     :6'    $:  534  42       E       9      $2,534  41. 

A    East*r  .  Meat   Pacyers  Ass^x-iation    Inc., 
740    llih   Street   .NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $74.12.     E      &      $102  69. 

A.  Herman  Edel.-berg  1640  Rhode  Island 
.Avenue   NW  .   Washington.   D  C 

B,  Anti-I'efamaiion  League  of  B  nai  B'rlth, 
515  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N  Y. 

D.    i6)    $140.      E.    (9J    $15. 


A.  James  L  Donnelly,  200  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111 

B  IIlinotF  Manufacturers'  Association.  200 
S.  uth  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

A  I>,n  ghue,  Ragan  &  Mason.  239  Wvatl 
Building    Wa.<!hlncton,  D  C. 

B  Sea-I*'ind  Service.  Inc  PO  Box  1050, 
N"wark    N  J 

D     '6i    $900       E     (9 1    $33,38 

A  Dsjiiotthue  Ragan  &  Mason,  239  Wy,.tt 
Building,  Washington,  DC 

B.  Seatrain  Lines.  Inc  ,  595  River  Ru;<ci 
FxJecwater,  N,J 

D     -6i    $900.      E       9.1    $33  38 


A.  Harold    E     Edwards.    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United    Steeiworkers    of    America     1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

D.    (6)    $3,304.85       E.    ( 9      $300. 


A  Wa.ter  A  Edwards,  1700  K  Street  KW.. 
Wtishlngton,  DC. 

B  Chrysler  Corp..  341  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue, Detroit.  Mich. 

D.    (6)  $2.>0.     E.    (9)   $100 


A    J.  C    I.    Ehrlnghaus,  Jr.,  Ralegh.  N.C. 
B    North     Carolina    Railroad    Association, 

B  A  2635,  H  .lelgh.  N.C. 

n     '6;    $'   125  04.     E.    (9)    $447.68. 


A  J  Dtwf  v  Dorsett.  60  John  Street,  New- 
York,  NY. 

D     (6i    $137.50. 

A  Ja.<;per  .N  Dorsey.  1730  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC,  and  195  Broadway.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $671.30. 


.A  James  B  Ehrllch.  iOOO  C>^innei  tlcut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  Air  Tiansport  Association  of  America. 
10C>0  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)  $516^25.    E.    (9)  $82. 


ACL  Dorson  900  F  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. D  C. 

B  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  US.  Government,  900  F 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,032  89       E.    (9)    $120. 


A  John  M.  Elliott.  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington  DC 

B  Amalgamated  .As8(X-iation  of  St.'-eet. 
Electric  Railway  &  Motor  Coach  Employees 
"f  -America  5025  Wisconsin  A\enue  NW  , 
Washington   DC. 


roi    K   Sireet   NW  . 


A    Dresser    Industries.    Inc  .    Republic    Na- 
tional  Bank   Building,  Dfillas,   Tex. 
E     (9)    $17,710  13, 


A    Warren   G    E.Io  tt. 
Washington,  D  C 

B.  Life  Ii;surance  Association  of  America, 
488   Madison  Avenue,   New   York    N  Y. 

I-)     (6)    $175.     E.    (9)    $14,73, 


.A    Ben   DuBnls 

B    Independent  Banker?  A.ssoclation,  Sauk 
Centre.  Minn. 


A  Evelyn  Dubrow.  1710  Broadwav,  New 
York.    N  Y, 

B.  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
Union,    1710   Broadwav.   New   York,  N.Y. 

D    (6)    $2,160.     E    (9)    $80340. 


A.  Clyde  :'  Ellis  20O0  Florida  A\enue  N'W.. 
Washington  D  c. 

B.  Nationil  Rural  Electric  Co>.perc.t;\e  A.s- 
soclation, 2000  Florida  .Avenue  NW  .  Wa.-,;.- 
Ington.  DC. 

D.    (6(   $80 

A    Otis  H    Eliis.  1001   Connecticut  Avenue 

NW..  Wiishn  gton,  D  C. 

B.  NationU  Oil  Jobbers  Council,  1001  Con- 
necticut A\cnue  NW,,  Wi^shington,  D  C 

D.    (6)    $1:1,000, 


A  Read  P  Dtmn.  Jr.,  502  Ring  Building, 
Wa.shington.   D  C, 

B  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  9905.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.    (6)    $285.      E.    (9)    $22.87. 


A.  Perry     "i.    Ellsworth.    1145    19th    Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Milk    Iidustry    Foundation,    1145    19th 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

D,    i6l    $2:0,     E,    t9!    $15, 


A  William  E.  Dunn,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington.   DC. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  erf 
America,  Inc  ,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A  John  H  Else,  302  Ring  Building,  WrLsh- 
ington,  D,C. 

B  Nation;  1  Retail  Lumber  Dealers  .Asso- 
ciation. 302  Ring  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $4.!>50.     T     fP»   $364.58. 
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A  Ely.  Duncan  &  Bennett,  1200  Tower 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B  American  Public  Power  Association,  919 
18th  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

D     i6i    $2,100. 


A    Bonner  Fellers.    1001   Connecticut  Ave- 
ir.u  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

E    Citizens  Foreign  Aid  Committee. 


B.  American  Telephone  &   Telegraph   Co  , 
195  Broadway,  New  York    NY 
D.    (6)    $475. 


A  Ely,  Duncan  &  Bennett,  1200  Tower 
Building.  Washington  D  C 

B  C^achella  Valley  County  Water  District, 
Coachella.  Calif 

D    i6i  $800. 


A  Joe  G  Pender.  2033  Norfolk  Street, 
Houston.  Tex 

B  National  Conference  of  Non-Proflt 
Shipping  Associations,  Inc. 

D.    i6.    $1,879  89 


A.  John  G.  rox.  1730  K  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington, DC,  and  195  Br  idwrty  New  York, 
N.T. 

B.  /.merlcan  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  NY. 

D.   (6)    $830. 


A  Ely.  Duncan  &  Bennett.  1200  Tower 
Building.  Washington.  DC 

B  Department  of  Water  and  Power  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles,  207  South  Broadway. 
I>is  Angeles.  Calif 

D    i6)  $2,400 


A.  Edward  OBrien  Fennell,  1120  Connect- 
icut .^•eiuie  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

B  United  Air  Lines.  O'Hare  International 
Ai'-'oor-    Post  Office  Box  800,  Chicago,  111. 

D      6'    $2,000. 


A.  Robert  W.  Prase.   1820  Jefferson   Place 
NW.,  Washington,  D  C 

B.  American     B<x^k     Publishers     Council, 
Inc..  58  West  40th  Street.  New  York    NY. 

D.    (6)    $2,459.37.     E     (9(    $1.817  90 


A  Ely  Dunc-an  &  Bennett.  1200  Tower 
Building.  Washington.  DC 

B  East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District  2130 
Adeline  Street.  Oakland,  Calif. 

D    i6i  $2,100 


A.  John  A.  Ferguson,  918  16th  Street, 
Washington.  D  C 

B  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association 
of  America.  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 


A.  T.  Paul  Preeland,  1106  16th  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  International    Latex   Corp      I>>vfr    Del 


A  Ely.  Duncan  &  Bennett  1200  Tower 
Building,  Washington,  D  C 

B.  Imperial  Irrigation  District  El  Centro, 
Calif. 

D.  (6i  $2,100 


.A  Josiah  Ferris  510  Union  Trust  Building, 
Washington.  D  C 

B  American  Sugar  Caiie  League,  New  Or- 
leans I  a  :  United  States  Sugar  Corp.,  Clewls- 
ton.  Pla:  and  Okeelanta  Sugar  Refinery,  Inc., 
South  Bay.  Pla. 

D     (6i    '$7,500 


A.  James   H.    French.    1625    K   Street    NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute    Inc  .  25 
West  43d  Street.  New  York    N  Y 


A.  Ely.  Duncan  &  Bennett.  1200  Tower 
Building.  Washington.  D  C 

B.  Six  Agency  Committee  and  Colorado 
River  Board  of  California.  909  South  Broad- 
way. Los  Angeles.  Calif 

D    (6)  $3,390. 

A  Myles  W  English.  966  National  Press 
Building.  Washington.  D  C 

B  National  Highway  Users  Conference. 
Inc  .  966  National  Press  Building.  Washing- 
ton. D  C 


A  Maxwell  Field.  210  Lincoln  Street,  Bos- 
ton   Mass. 

E  New  England  Shoe  &  Leather  Associa- 
tion. 210  Lincoln  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 

D     i6i    $400       E     (9)    $427.04. 


A.  James   H.    French.    162,5    K    Street    NW  , 
Washington.  DC 

B.  Corn  Starch   Industry  Committee,   1625 
K  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,000. 


.'    Mello  G   Fish,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 

NV\  .  Washlngt'.n.  D  C, 

E     United    Steel  workers    of    America,    1500 
Commonwealth   Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

I)     (6.    $2  625       E     (9)    1300. 


A.  Emer  M.  Preudenberger  17'J1  18th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D  C 

B  Disabled  American  Veterans.  1425  East 
McMillan  Street.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

E    (9)    $1,500. 


A    Grover    W.   Ensley    60   East   42d   Street 
New  York.  NY 

B    National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  60  East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N  Y. 

D     i6i     $500       E-    (9)     $60  90 


fi    Norman  A    Flanlngam.  425  13th  Street 

NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

E    Con -Gas    Service    Corp.,   30   Rockefeller 

P!a7,a.  N^w  York.  N  Y. 


A.  Philip  P  Priedlai.der  Jr  1343  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D  C 

B.  The  National  Tire  Dealers  and  Re- 
treaders  Association.  Inc  ,  1343  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 


A,  Joseph  C  Fagan.  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washingt<in.  DC 

B   Chamber  o:  Commerce  of  the  U  S  A. 

A  John  D  Pagan.  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE  ,  Washington.  D  C 

B  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States 

D    (6i  $1,750       E    .9  I  $34  20 


A  Roger  Fleming  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Wa--hineton,  D  C 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  2300 
M?rchandlse   Mart.  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $1.137  50      E.   (9)    $22.93. 


A.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation. 245  Second  Street  NE  Washington, 
DC 

D.    (6)    $21,868.05.     E.   (9)    $9,075  18 


A     Florida  Citrus  Mutual,  Lakeland,  Pla. 

E      .9.    $1  80<J. 


A.  Malcolm  H.  Frot^t    25   We.si    43d  Street, 
New  York,  NY. 

B.  Book  Manufacturers    Institute.  Inc  ,  25 
West  43d  Street.  New  York    N  Y. 


A    Florida   Fruit   <t  Vegetable  Association, 
4401  East  Colonial  Drive,  Orlando,  Pla. 
r     1 6      $916  31      E    (8)    $916.31. 


A  Clinton  Fair  815  16th  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington. DC 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations  815  16th 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

D    (6i  $3,419       E    i9)  $201  54 


A    F^amily    Tax    Asscxriation.    2'.  10    Glrard 
Trust  Building.  Philadelphia.  Pa 
E     (9)    $2.102  56 

A  Farmers'  Educational  &  CfX)perative 
Union  of  America.  1575  Sherman  Street,  Den- 
ver. Colo  ,  and  1404  New  York  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D  C 

D.    (6)    $39.645  14       E     (9)    $25,333  66. 


A    Florida  Inland  Navigation  District,  Citi- 
zens Bank  Building.  Burnell,  Pla. 

E     (9  I    $1,451,32. 

A    John  P   Poran.  4680  WUshire  Boulevard, 

LoK  .Angeles.  Calif 

D.    (6i    $9.896  55       E     (9)    $5,735.37. 


A.  David  C  Punart<in  2CK)0  Florida  A\i- 
nue  NW.,  Washington    D  r 

B.  National  Rural  Elec'r;-  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW  Wash- 
ington, DC 

D.    (6»    $29  50. 


A.  Garrett  Puller.  836  Wvatt  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

B  West  Coast  Steamship  Co  .  601  Board  of 
Trade  Building.  Portland.  Oreg 


A.  Robert  L.  Parrington,  411  Colorado 
Building,    Washington,    DC. 

B  Flepublic  of  China,  Chinese  Govern- 
ment Procurement  and  Services  Mission,  50 
Church  Street.  New  York,  NY. 

D     i6.    $761       E     (91    $17888. 


A  Fordyce  Mayne.  Hartman,  Renard  & 
Stnbling.  506  Olive  Street.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

B  National  Rejectors.  Inc  .  5100  San  Fran- 
cisco Avenue.  St    Louis,  Mo 

D     (6i    $765.      E     (9)    $988.12. 

A  James  W  Pioristel.  1  Farragut  Square 
South.  Washington,  DC 

B  American  Medical  Assr>ciatlon,  536  North 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago   111 

D     (6)    $1.31250      E.    (9)    $208.17 


A.  Wallace  H.  Pulton.  1707  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC 

B.  National  A.ss(>ruitlon  f;f  Securities 
Dealers,  Inc 

A.  Lawrence  H  Gall,  918  16th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association 
of  America,  918  16th  Street  NW  .  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.    (6)    $675. 


A  Joseph  G.  Feeney,  1725  I  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D  C 

B  REA  Express,  219  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D    (6)    $3,500.     E    l9)    $500. 


A  James  F  Port.  1616  P  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6i    $500.     E.    (9)    $29620 

A.  Ronald  J.  Poulis.  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC  ,  and  195  Broadway,  New 
York.  NY. 


A  James  L  Gallagher,  1300  Wyatt  Build- 
ing, Washington    D  C 

B.  McCormlck  Associates.  Inc  ,  1300  Wyatt 
Building,  Wiishington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,800. 


A.  M.  J.  Galvin.  207  Union  Depot  Building. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

B.  Great  Northern  Railway  Co   et  al. 
D.   (6)    $700.     E     (9)    $442.31. 
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A.  A.  Artiur  Gardner.  1630  Jefferson  Street, 
Hollywood,  Fl». 
E.   (9)   $:!. 

A  Gardner,  Morrison  &  Rogers,  1126  Wood- 
ward Building,  Washington,  DC 

B  Blgham,  Englar,  Jones  Sc  Houston,  99 
John  btree;.  New  York  City,  and  Shoreham 
Building.  W  ashlngton,  D.C. 

E     (9)    $e  19. 


A.  Gravelle,  Whltlock,  Markey  ic  Tait,  1032 
Shoreham  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Structural  Clay  Prcxlucts  Industry  De- 
pletion Committee,  1032  Shoreham  Building 
Washington.    DC. 


A.  Gardner.  Mjrri.son  &  Rogers,  1126  Wofxl- 
ward  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Mauri  ;ius  Sugar  Syndicate,  Port  Louis. 
Mauritius. 

E,    1 9)    $164.54. 


A  Marlon  R.  Garstang,  30  F  Street  NW  , 
Washlngtor  ,  DC. 

B.  Natioral  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 

F  Street  NV  ,  Wiishlngton.  DC. 
D     (6)    $iOO.      E.    (9)    $2  30. 

A  Gas  AapUance  Manufacturers  Assocla- 
iU>n,  Inc.,  6)  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A  Aubrej  Gates,  535  North  Dearborn 
Street.  Chic  igo.  Ill 

B  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

D     (6)    $170.      E.    (9)    $26. 

A.  General  Time  Corp  ,  355  Lexington  Ave- 
nue,  New   ^  ork.   N  Y. 
E     (9)    $4-) 

A.  J  M.  George  165  Center  Street  Winona. 
Minn 

B.  The  Inter-State  Manufacturer's  Asso- 
ciation. 163-165  Center  Street.  Wlnuna,  Mian. 

D,    (6,1    $1,500. 

A    J   M  George 

B.  National    Asf-oclation    of    Direct    Selling 
Companies.    163    165    Center    Street.    Winona 
Minn. 

D.   (  6 )    $3  000 

A  Joseph  8  Gill.  16  East  Brofid  Street 
Columbus.  Ohio. 

B  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association  16  East 
Broad  Street.  Co!un;bus   Ohio 

D.    (6)    $1250.      E     <9<    $199  34 

A  Ooodson  &  Hannam.  6399  Wil.shire 
Boulevard.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

B    Rossmcor  Corp  ,  Seal    Beach.   Calif 

A  Lawrence  L  Gourley  1757  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington   DC 

B  Amerlc  in  Osteopatliir  Assoc  iatii-in.  212 
East  Ohio  Street.  Chicago,  HI. 

n     i6i    $3-5. 

A.  Govern nent    Employees"    Council.    100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 
D     (61    $8.395  12.     E.    (9)    $8,712.02. 


A.  James  W.  Grady,  Jr..  1730  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC,  and  195  Broadwav.  New- 
York.  NY. 

B  American  Telephone  ^-  Telegraph  Co. 
195  Broadwa  ;.  New  York.  N  Y 


^j^yM         A    J.anes   \     Grahl,   919    18th    Street    NW  , 

Washington,    DC. 

B    American     Public     Power     Association, 
919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $iro. 


A.  Grain  ,V  Feed  Dealers  National  As- 
sociation, 400  Folger  Building.  Washington 
DC. 

E.   (9)    $51  18. 


A.  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  &  Englnemen,  318 
418   Keith   Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

D.    ^6;   $9,134.04.     E.  (9;   $9,134.04. 


A.  Mrs  Edward  R.  Gray,  3501  WUllams- 
burg  Lane  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B  The  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago, 
111 

E     (9)    $31.43. 


B  Danish  Shipowners'  AsscKlatlon,  33 
.A;:ia:ie|ade,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

A  H.il  H.  Hale  419  Transportation  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC 

B  A.'soclation  of  Am^erlcan  Railroads, 
Tran.sp^rtation  Building.  Washington,  DC 


A    H..roid   T.  Halfpenny,  111   West  Wash- 
ington Street,  Chicago,  111. 


A  Mrs  Virginia  M.  Gray,  3501  Wiiliams- 
burg  Lane  NW     Washington.  DC 

B  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEP,  20  E 
Street  NW  .  Washington    DC. 

D.    (6)    $45.     E.  (9i   $43.77. 

A.  Jerry  N.  Grlflin,  731  Washington  Build- 
ing.   W,4.shlngton,    DC. 

B  CIT  Financial  Corp,  650  Madison 
Avenue    New  York.  NY. 


A  Jerry  N  Griffin  731  Washington  Build- 
ing.  Washington.   DC. 

B  India  Sugar  Mills  Association  (Export 
Af:ency   Division  t ,   Calcutta,  India. 

A  Jerry  N  Griffin,  731  Washington  Build- 
ing   Wiishington.  D  C. 

B  Muttiai  Benefit  Health  &  Accident 
Association.   Omaha,    Nebr. 

A     Albert    A     Grorud.    816    E    Street    .NE 
Washington,   D  C. 

B  Colville  Indian  Association,  Coulee 
Dam.  Wash 

E     (91    $21 

A    Albert    A     Grorud,    816    E    Street    NE 
W.i.^hmpti.n,  D  C 

B  Yakima  Indian  Association  of  Washme- 
t-n  St.ite  3121  Wllt.'n  Lane  East.  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

4.    i6j    $25.     E       9i    $12.25. 

A  Walter  R  Guild,  261  Prai.klin  Street. 
B.>sU)n.  MiiJ?R. 

B  New  England  Manufacturing  Confec- 
tioners Association.  261  Franklin  Street.  Bo!^- 
ton.    Mass 

D     (Ti    $500,     E     (9i    $100, 

A  Ben  H  Guil!  2000  K  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ington   D  C. 

B    American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co,  et  al. 

D     (6)  .   *5,075     E     (9l    $4,300 

A  Terry  Gunn.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW  , 
Washington   D  C. 

B  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW  .  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Violet  M  Gunther,  1341  Crnnectictit 
.^ven\Ie    NW  .    W.ashlngton.    D  C. 

B  Americans  for  Democratic  Action.  1341 
Connecticut   Aven\ie  NW.,   Washington     D  C 

D     i6i    $2.28052.     E,    (9i    $147  85, 

A,  Frank  E  Ha.us,  280  Union  Station  Bullri- 
ine,  Chicago.  Ill 

B.  The  A.-isociation  of  Western  Railways. 
224  Union  Station  Building.  Chicago.  111. 


A  Hoyt  S  Haddock,  132  Third  Street  SE  , 
Washir.gton.  D  C, 

B.  AFI^CIO  Maritime  Committee,  132 
Third  Street  SE  ,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6^    $3,000.      E,    (9i    $3.654  05, 

A,  H^yt  S    Haddock,   132  Third  Street  SE 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 132  Third  Street  SE  ,  Washington,  DC. 

D     i6i    $954.     E.    (9)    $79  10. 


.A    H.iight.    Gardner.    Ptxir    &    Havens     80 
Broad  Street,  New  York,  NY. 


A    J    G    Hall. 

B  General  Motors  Corp  3044  West  C;rand 
Boulevurd.  I>'troit    Mich 

D.    (Ci    $1.79543       E.    i9.    $'..28594 

A  E  C  Hallbeck,  817  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks  817 
:4th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

D.    (6)    $4,500       E     ,9)    $27811. 


A.  Charles    A     Hamilton,    777    14th    Stree- 
NW  .  Washingt'>n    D  C 

B.  G{  nerai     Electric     Co,     570     Lexington 
A',  er. ue   New  York.  N.Y. 

U       6      $350.     E     (9)    $11536. 


A    Hi.r  .\d  F   Hammond,  1~I0  H  Street  NW.. 

Wi...'-!.ir.  .-t.^.n    DC 

B    Tr  itiSjxjrtation  Association  of  America 

.ACT  Hanco'Ck  420  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  Y . ,:  k.  N  Y. 

B  C  pper  and  Brass  Research  Association. 
420  Lex.ngt.)n  Avenue.  New  York    N  Y. 

D.    (6.    $3  OOQ       E     (9i    $756  48. 

A.  Eugene  J.  Harcy  918  :6:r.  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B    N^tijiiai  A&SiX'iation  of  Mantif acturers. 


A  Brvce  N  Harlow,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tl  e  Procter  and  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co..  301  East  Sixth  Street.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

E.    (9      $157.90. 


A    William  B.  Harman.  Jr.,   1701  K  Street 
NW     Wishington.  DC. 


A  Wi.liam  B.  Harman.  Jr.  1701  K  Street 
KW.,  Wiishlngton,  DC. 

B.  American  Life  Convention  230  North 
Michlga  1   Avenue    Chicago.  Til. 


A.  L.  James  Harmanson,  Jr  ,  1616  E  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C, 

B  Na:lonal  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6      $4,500.      E.    (9  I    $289  45. 

A.  He  bert  E  Harris  II,  425  13lh  Street 
NW  ,  Wcshington.  DC 

B.  An-erlcan  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  2300 
Merchai  dlse  Mart.  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,375.     E     (9)    $18.55. 


A.  Me;rwin  K.  H.-irt.  156  Fifth  Avenue.  New- 
York.  NY. 

B.  National    Economic    Council.    Inc  .    156 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 


A.  Stephen  H.  Hart  5O0  Fquiti-.bie  Build- 
ing, Denver.  Colo. 

B.  National  Livestock  Tax  Comn.ittce.  801 
East  17th  Avenue.  Denver,  Co.o 

D     (6)    $2,175.     E.    (9)    $i  249  76. 

A.  C-et.rge  D.  Haskell,  20  North  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago.  111. 

B.  Mu:ual  Insurance  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Taxation.  20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

D.    (6)    $1,849  93.     E.    (9)    $804  02, 


A.  Walter  A.  Hasty    Jr  ,  21 
Washington.  D.C. 


H  Stree'   NW, 
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B.  National  Limestone   Institute.  Inc.,  210 
H  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

E     .91    $10. 


B  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
.sociations,  907  Ring  Building  W.i.shlngton, 
DC 

D     i6i    $1  150. 


A  Paul  M  Hawkins.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D  C 

B  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica     1701    K    Street    NW.,    Washington,    DC 

D     (  6  1    $949       E     I  9  1    $666  1 1 . 


A    Kit     H      Haynes,     1616    H    Street    NW. 
Washington,  D  C, 

B  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives    1616   H   Street   NW  ,   Washington.   DC 

A  Mrs.  Glenn  G.  Hays.  212  Maryland  Ave- 
nue NE  .  Washington.  D  C 

B,  National  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union.   1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston. 

Ill 

D     i6'    $725,      E     i9i    $709  04. 

A  Hays  &  Hays  920  Warner  Building, 
Washington.  DC, 

B,  Motor  Commerce  Association.  Inc  ,  4004 
Versailles  Road.  Lexington.  Ky 

D     (6l    $3,76529       E     t9l    $1.03103 

A.  Joseph  H,  Hays.  280  Union  Station 
Building,    Chicago,    III 

B,  The  Association  of  Western  Railways. 
224   Union   Station   Building,   Chicago.   Ill 


A,  John    C.    Hazen,    711     14th    Street    NW  , 
Washington.   DC 

B.  National   Retail   Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st   Street,  New  York,   NY. 

E.    i9i    $96.20. 


A    Health  Insurance  Association  of  Ameri- 
ca, 1701  K  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C. 
E     i9i    $2,882  06 


A  Patrick  B  Heaiy  30  F  Street  NW  . 
Washington,    DC 

B  National  Milk  Producers  Federation  30 
F  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

D     i6i    $300       E     (9 1    $185  37. 

A,  George  J  Hecht,  52  V'anderbllt  Avenue. 
New  York,  N  Y 

B.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc  .  20 
E  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC  and  Bipar- 
tisan Citizens  Committee  for  Federal  Aid  for 
Public  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education, 
4107  Davenport  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C. 


A  Hedrlck  &  Lane.  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .   Washington.   DC 

B  Comite  de  Productores  de  Azucar  An- 
tonio Mlro  Quesada  376,  Lima,  Peru.  S  A, 

E     i9i    $423  18 

A.  Hedrick  &  Lane,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  ,   Washington.  D  C. 

B  Committee  on  Constructive  Price  570 
Lexington    Avenue,    New    York.    N  Y. 

E     i9i    $22  44, 


A  Hedrick  &  Lane,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue  NW  ,    W,\£hington,   D  C 

B  Institute  of  High  Fidelity  Manufac- 
turers, Inc  ,  516  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D     i6>    $2,000       E     i9,     $67  75. 


.■\  Hedrick  &  Lane,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  ,   Washington,  D  C 

B  Reciprocal  Inter-Insurers  Federal  Tax 
Committee.  400  United  Artists  Building  De- 
troit   Mich 

D     <6-    $4,921  87       E,    ( 9  i     $334  08. 


.A  Hedrick  &  Lane,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
r  ue  NW  .   Washington.  DC 

B  Westinghouce  Electric  Corp..  3  Gate- 
way Center    Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

E.    i9i    $27  48 

A  Kenneth  G  Heisier,  907  Ring  Building. 
Washington    D  C 


B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $187.50.     E.    (9)    $224  50. 


A  Chas  H  Heltzel.  606  Commerce  Build- 
ing. 1700  K  Street  NW     Washington,  D.C. 

B  Pacific  Power  Ar  Light  Co.,  Pvibllc  Serv- 
ice Building.  Portland   Oreg. 

D     i6i    $1,220      E     .9     $1,131.21. 


A  Edmund  P  Hennelly,  150  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N  Y. 

B    Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co  ,  Inc..  150  East  42d 

Street.  New  York    N  Y 

D     1 6 1    $1725  27       E       9      ?600.27. 

A  John  K  Herber-  444  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  N  Y 

B  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  Inc.. 
444  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D     i6.   $670  50       E     (9l   $14. 


A.  Lester  R.  Hill,  432  South  Curson  East, 
Lo6  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation, the  Hay-Adams  Hotel,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $900.     E.    (9)    $74=>  42 


A.  James    A.    Hlrshfteld,    305    R..ckcfpller 
Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

B.  Lake  Carrier's  Association,  305   R  nkr- 
feller  Building,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


A.  L.    S.    Hitchner,    Association    Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemical  Associ- 
ation. 


A  Mavirice  G  Herndon,  801  Warner  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D  C. 

B  National  A.ss<>  ;ati<  ii  of  Insurance 
Agents.  96  Fulton  Street.  New  York,  N.Y., 
and  801  W.irner  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D     ,  6i    ■?246  25       F     i9i    $246.25. 


A.  Brig.   Gen.   J    D    Hlttle.    USMC    (Ret.). 
200  Maryland  Avenue  NE  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.    (6)    $1,16667.     E.    (9)    $1125. 


A    Clinton  .M    Hester,  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. WHShingt(.in.  D.C. 

B    Boston     Wool    Trade    Association,    263 

Summer  Street    Huston.  Mass. 
D     <6.   $600      E     1 9)  $26.28. 


A.  Lawrence    S.    Hobart.    919    18th    Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  919 
18th    Street    NW.,    Washington.    DC. 

D.  (6)  $400 


A  Clinton  M  Hester.  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington    DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers. 386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D     -6i   $1,000 


A.  Ralph  D  Hodges,  Jr. 

B.  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 1619  Massacliusetts  Avenue  NW  , 
Washington,  DC 

E.  (9)  $19.40. 


A  Ciinion  M  Hester  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Football  League,  1  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York,  NY. 

D     i6.    $70  000 


A  Irvln  A.  Hoff,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Association, 
1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $198.18. 


h  Chntnn  M  Hester,  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Wool  Growers  Association.  414 
Crandall  Building.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

E     i  9 :    $8  90 


A.  Frank  N    Hoffmann.   1001   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC 

B.  United   Steelworkers   of    .\mer\cn     1500 
Commonwealth    Building,    Pittsburgh     Pa. 

D,  (6)  $4,000.    E.  (9)  $1,000 


A  Clinton  M  Hester,  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC 

B  National  Wool  Trade  Association,  263 
Summer  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 


A.  A.  D.  Holmes,  Jr  ,  Oallion.  Ala. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City.  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $230.12.    E   (9)  $230  12 


A.  Clinton  M  Hester,  432  Shoreham 
Building.  Washington.  DC, 

B  New  York  Wcx)l  Trade  Association,  155 
East   44th   Street.    New   York,   N.Y. 


A.  Home  Manufacturers  A.ssoclatlon,   1117 
Barr   Building.   Washington,   DC. 
D.  (6)  $500     E.  (9)  $1,000. 


A  Clinton  M  Hester.  432  Shoreham 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Philadelphia  Wool  and  Textile  Associa- 
tion Post  Office  Box  472,  Station  S,  Philadel- 
phia.  Pa. 


A.  Edwin    M.    Hood.    1730   K    Street    NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  Anierica,   1730 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A    Clint  m      M       Hester,     432      Shoreham 

Building,  Washingtf)!).  DC. 

B    United  States  Brewers  Association,  535 
Fifth  .Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D     (6  I     $5,000       E     (9)     $90.78. 


A.  Samuel    H.    Home,    Munsey    Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The    Singer    Manufacturing    Co.,     149 
Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Lawrence   W    Horning,    1010    Pennsyl- 
vania   Building,    Washington,    DC. 

B.  New    York    Central    Railroad    Co  ,    230 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 


A    W   J  Hickev   2000  Massachusetts  Avenue 

NW  ,  Washington.  D  C 

B  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  As- 
sociation    2000    Massachusetts   Avenue   NW,, 

Washmeton.  D  C 
D.    (6 1    $491  26 

A  Robert  L  Higsj.ns,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D  C 

B  National  Electrical  Contractors  Asso- 
ciation, 1200  !8th  Street  NW  Washington, 
DC 

K  John  W  Hight.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue   NW      Washington,   D  C. 


A.  Donald    E.    Horton,    222    West    Adaiiis 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  American  Warehousemen  s  A.s-sociation 


A.  Harold   A.   Houser.    1616    I   Street    NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Retired     Officers     Association,     1616     I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,500. 


A.  Charles  L   Huber,  1701  18th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,   1425  Ea--t 
McMillan  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

E.   (9)    $3,587.15. 
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AWT    Hu.T    918  16th  Street  NW     Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Independent  Naturiii  Ga*  Association  of 
America,  918  16th  Stret-t  NW  Washington 
DC 

D.    (6)    $275       E       S.    $3  60 


A.  WUliam    J     Hull     326    Cafritz    Building 
1625  I  Stre<  t  NW  .  Washington,  DC 

B.  Ashlaid  Oil  A:  Refining  Co     14u9   Win- 
chester Avenue   Ashland   Kv 


A  William  J  Hull,  326  Cafntz  BtiUdlng, 
Washington,  DC 

B.  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  .A.ssoclatlon, 
Inc. 

A.  Robert  L  Humphrey.  918  16th  Street 
NW  ,  Washl  igton.  DC. 

B    National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 


A,  B     A     H  iLifrfyrd,    53    F\irk    Place     New 
York,  N  Y 

B.  George    l\    Byrne,    53    Park    Place     New 
York,  NY. 

A.  WUliani  J.  Hynes,  611  Idaho  Building. 
Bol.se.  Idaho 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  1416  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr, 

E.    (9)    $624  85. 

A.  Frank    N     Ikard,    1625    K    Street    NW  , 
Washington,  D.C, 

B.  American     Petroleum     Institute,      1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  NY. 


A  Bernard  J.  Immlng,  777  14th  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, 777  14th  Street  NW  Washington, 
DC 


A  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association 
of  America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.   (6)    9950.     E.   (9)    $3.60. 


A.  Indiistrl&l  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
815   16th   Street  NW  ,  Washington,   DC. 
D     (6)    $10,837.37.     E.    (9)    $10,83757. 


A.  Evan  S.  Ingels.  Oakwood  Lane,  Green- 
wich. Conn. 

B.  Time    Inc  ,    Time    and    Life    Building. 
R<>ckefeller  Center.  New  York.  N  Y. 

D.    (6)    $605.     E.    (9)    $260. 


A    Institute   of   American    Poultry   Indus- 
tries. 67  East  Bfadlson  Street.  Chicago,  111. 
D.    (6)    $1,09647.      E.    (9l    $1096  47 


A    Institute   of    Appliance    Manufacturers, 
Inc  ,  2000  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 


A.  Institute  of  High  Fidelity  Manufactur- 
ers, Inc  .  516  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 
E.    (9  I    $2  087.06. 


A    Institute    of   Scrap   Iron   &    Steel,   Inc. 
1729  H  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  O.C. 
D.   (6)    $300.      E     (9)    $23  18. 


A  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs.  Warehousemen  A-  Help- 
ers, 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW  .  Washington, 
DC. 

E     (9)    $32.64003 


A.  Inter-State  Manufacturers  Association, 
163-165   Center  Street,   Winona.  Minn. 
D.    (6»    $2,625.       E     (9)    $2.40. 


A.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association,  Inc     First 
National    Bank    Building,    St.    Paul,    Minn. 
D.    (6)    $925      E.    (9)    $1,270.11. 


A.   Robert   C.   Jackson,    1120    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


B  .American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Inst;- 
tut.e.  Inc  1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte, 
N.C 

D.   (6)    $21  50      E     i:9>    $201  68 

A  Walter  K  Jaenicke  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington    DC 

B  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  Inc.,  1957  E  Street  NW.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

h  ..T:i;-'.ine.'^e  .\n\cr\c,u\  Citizens  League. 
1634   Post   Street,   San   Fr:incisco.   Calif. 

E    '9  I   1150 


B  Independent  Petroieiim  AssiX-i.Htion  of 
America,  1110  Ring  Building  Wa!-h:ngton, 
DC 

E.    (»)    $4485 


A.  Phillip    E.   Jones,   920  Tower   Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  United   States   Beet   Sugar    .'v.'is  «  latlon. 
920   Tower    Building     Washlngt  :.     DC. 

D.   (6)    $380. 


A.  Daniel  Jaspan,  Post  OflSce  Box  1924. 
Washington.  DC 

B.  National  Association  of  Postal  Sup>er- 
vlsors.  Post  Office  Box  1924,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $3,391.23.    E.  (9)  $59  65 


A.  Edwin    W.    Kaler,    1725    I    Street     NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Waterman     Steamship     Corp..     61     St. 
Joseph  Street.  Mobile,  Ala 

D.    (6)    $100. 


A    Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Jenkins,  30  Deerpath, 
Norgate,   Roslyn    Heights.   Long   Island,  N.Y. 


A  Ray  L.  Jenkins.  1066  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  DC 

B.  Soclete  Internationale  Pour  Participa- 
tions Industrlalles  et  Commerclales  peter 
Marlanstr.  19,  Basel.  Switzerland 


\.   .Arthur  John  Kane.  Jr     .Asper. ,  Colo. 
B.  Pitkin   County   Water   Protection   Asso- 
ciation, Aspen,  Colo. 

D.   (6)    $800.     E.    (9)    $367  43. 

A.  John  E.  Kane,  1625  K  Street  NW     Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  American     Petroleiun     Institute       1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York    N  Y 

D.    (6)    $4,385.     E.    (9)    $1.03928 


A.  James  R  Jenks,  1024  Quebec  Terrace, 
Sliver  Spring,  Md 

B  Committee  for  Competitive  Television, 
1024  Quebec  Terrace,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 


A.  Sheldon  Z.  Kaplan,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Guatemala  Sugar  Producers  .Association, 
Guatemala  City,  Guatemala. 

D.    (6)    $12,000. 


A  Vi-u-r  D  Joers,  810  Whlttlngton  Avenue, 
Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

B.  Dlerks  Forests,  Inc.,  810  Whlttlngton 
Avenue,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 


A.  Sheldon  Z.  Kaplan,  1616  H.  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Salvador    Schaps,    Servldora    Electrica, 
S.A.,  San  Salvador,  El  Salvador. 


A.  Gilbert  R  Johnson,  1208  Terminal 
Tower,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  305  Rocke- 
feller Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A.  Charles  C.  Keeble,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washlngfton.  DC. 

B.  Humble  Oil  tc  Refining  Co.,  P.O.   Box 
2180,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.    (9)    $20  16. 


A.  Glendon  E.  Johnson,  1701  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  230  North 
Michigan  Avehue,  Chicago,  HI 

D.  (6)  $378.50.    E.  (9)  $48  75. 

A.  Hugo  E.  Johnson.  600  Bulkley  Building. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B  American  Iron  Ore  A.ssoclatlon,  600 
Bulkley  Building,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


A.  Eugene  A    Keeney,   1616  H  Street   NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Chamber  of   Commerce   of   the  United 
States  of  America. 


A.  Reuben  L.  Johnson. 

B  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  of  America.  1575  Sherman 
Street,  Denver,  Colo.,  and  1404  New  Y  rk 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC 

D.    (6)    $2,400  13.     E.    (9)    $361  74. 


A  Francis  V.  Keesline  Jr  to;'.  Market 
Street    San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B  West  Coast  Life  Insurance  Co..  606 
Market  Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  James  C.  Kelley,  1500  Massachtisetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors' 
Assocation,  1500  Ma.s.sachu.«ett.s  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D  C 


A.  John  T.  Kelly,  1411  K  street  NW    W.u>h- 
Ington,  D.C. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. 


A  \V  D.  Johnson,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and 
Brakemen,  ORC  Ac  B  Building  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa. 


A.  David  W.  Kendall     1625   K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Book  Manufacturer;,    Institute.  Inc.,  25 
West  43d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $25. 


A  Ned  Johnston,  4309  Saul  Road  Kens- 
ington, Md. 

B  The  Tobacco  Institute  Inc  ,  808  17th 
Street  NW    Washington    D  C 

A    Geo    Bliss  J.mes    Montgomery.   Ala 

B    Alabama      Railroad      Association.      1002 

First   National   Bank   Building,   Montgomery, 

Ala. 

A  James  E  Jones.  122  Ea.'t  42d  Street. 
New  York,  N  Y 

B  American  Paper  k  Pulp  Association,  122 
East  42d  Street    New  York,  NY. 

A  L  Dan  Jones  1110  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 


A.  David  W.  Kendall,    1625  K  Street   NW, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Corn  Starch  Indtistry  Committee.  1625 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $300. 

A.  David  W.   Kendall,    1625   K   Street    NW, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Man -Made  Fiber  Pr  -ducers  .Association, 
Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue.  New   York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,362.50.    E    (9)  $11075 


A  Etavld  Walbrldge  Kendall,  1625  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Zantop  Air  Transport.  Inc.,  Detroit- 
Metropolitan  Airport.  Inkster,  Mich. 

D.  (6)  $25. 
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A.  I.  L.  Kenen,  1737  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
Inaiton.  DC 

B-  American  Israel  Public  AiTalrs  Com- 
mittee. 1737  H  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC 


A.   Harold   L.   Kennedy.  420   CafriU  Build- 
1ns;.  Washington,  D  C. 

B    The  Ohio  Oil  Co..  Findiay,  Ohio. 
D    t6i   $500.     E.  |9»  $259.95, 


B.  Nauonal  Cctt^m  Council  of  America, 
Pcsi  Office  Box  9905.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D     >6^    $570       E       9      $05  50. 

A  J:imes  F  Kmetz.  1435  K  Street  NW., 
Wiishmglon.  D.C. 

B  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
:5th   Street   NW.,   Wa.-hlngton,   D.C, 

D.    (6)    $3,546. 


B.  National  Committee  for  ElTective  De- 
sign Legislation,  200  East  42d  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y. 


A.  John  V.  Lawrence,  1616  P  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Trucking   Associations,   Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $577.50.    E.    (9)  $14.35. 


A  Omar  B  Kttchum,  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE  ,  Washington,  D  C. 

B  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States 

D    '6>  $4,062  50.     E.  (9)   $208,95. 


A.  Robert    M     Koch,    210    H    Street    NW., 

Washington,  D  C 

B    National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc..  210 
H  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.    (9i    $25. 


A.  Thomas  B.  Lawrence,   917   15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Licensed  Beverage  Association, 
420  Seventh  Street.  Racine.  Wis. 

D.   (6)  $650. 


A    JefT    Kibre,    1341    G    Street   NW  ,   Wash 
ington.  DC 

B    International  Longshoremen's  &  Ware 


A.  A     W.    Koehler,    839    17th    Street    NW., 

Washington,  DC, 

B    National     Association     of     Motor     Bus 


A.  Warren  Lawrence,   1700   K  Street   NW„ 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California.  1700  K 


h.usemcns  Union.  150  Golden  Gate  Avenue       Owners.   839    17th    Street   NW..   Washington,      StreetNW    Washington  D.C 


San   Francisco,   Calif, 

D-  .6i   $1,57008.     E.  (9  i   $1,50234. 


D  C. 


D.   (6)  $125.    E.  (9)  $30. 


A.  John  A.  KlUick,  740  11th  Street  NW 
Wa.-hington,  DC. 

B  Eastern  Meat  Packers  .Association,  Iiic 
740   11th  Street  NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 

D    I  6  I  $25. 


A    Wil.i.im  L    Kohler,   1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.   DC 

B    American    Trucking    Associations.   Inc 

1616   P   Street    -NW  .    Washington,  D.C. 
D,    (6l    $900      E.    (9)    $181J7. 


A.  Philip  P.  Leahy,  1343  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  The  National  Tire  Dealers  and  Retread- 
ers  Association,  Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  John  A  Killlck,  740  11th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B,  National  Independent  Meat  Packers  As- 
sociation. 740  11th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D  C 

D    i6)    $492  50. 

A.  H.  Cecil  Kilpatrick,  912  American  Secu- 
rity Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Co  .  Dail.is. 
Tex 

E      9      $21  65 


A.  Ronald     Korsan,     634J      M.»in     Street, 
Skoicie,  LI. 

B    National  C<immlttee  for  Insurance  Tax 


A.  Robert  F.  Lederer.  835  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Association   of   Nurserymen. 


ati.r.     the    Hav-Adams   House,   Washington,      m^.,    835    Southern    Building,    Washington. 
°e:   ,9,    $2,350.  D-    («)  >26.88.    E.  (9)  $99.94. 


A    Louis    C.   Krauthoff.    1025    Connecticut  „,'^-^V*°"^'*^^   ^^-    *°2    Solar    Building, 

Avenue   NW  ,   Wi^hington,  D.C.  W^hlngton,  D.C^                       .     .         ^        „ 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit-  B.  Tennessee   Gas  Transmission  Co..  Post 

te   for   a   National   Trade  Policy.  Inc..    1025  Office  Box  2511,  Houston,  Tex. 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C, 


A  H  Cecil  Kilpatrick,  912  American  Secu- 
rity Building,  Waj;hington.  D.C. 

B,  Rossmoor  Leisure  World,  Seal  Be.ich, 
Calif. 

D.  (6)   $1,300      E    i9i  $74  59. 


D     (6i    $52.     E     (9)   $155.60. 

A  Gcrm-une  Krettek  200  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,   DC 

B.  American  Library  Association,  50  East 
Huron  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

E.    (91    $3,347  44. 


A.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Committee 
for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $2,567.17.    E.  (9)  $5363.54. 


A    L.abor    Bureau    of    Middle    West,     1001 
Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  and 


A.  Kenneth  L    Kimble.  1701  K  Street  NW 
W.ishingt>.)n.   D  C 

B.  Life  Insurance  AssociatMn  of  America,       ^   South  La  Salie  Street,  Chicago.  111. 
488  Madison  .Avenue.  New  York.  NY.  

D.    (6-1    $187.50.      E.    (9i    $2.94. 


A.  Legislative  Committee,  International 
Economic  Policy  Association.  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D   (6)  $23,000.    E.  (9)  $10,613.31. 


A.    G.    E.    Leighty.    400    First    Street    NW., 
Washington,  DC. 


A.  Ja.mes  F.  King,  1825  Connecticut  .Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association. 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  .Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D     (6)    $1,250. 


.A.    I^ib<^  r  Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 132  3d  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D     (6'    $8  073.24.     E.   (9)    $5,355.13. 


A    Lake   Carriers'  Association,   305  Rocke- 
feller  B'j.ldir.e     Cleveland,    Ohio. 


A.  Richard  T.  Leonard,  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  Industrial  Union  Department  AFL- 
CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

E.  (9)  $554.63. 


A.  Joseph  T.  King,  1028  Cunnecticut  Ave 
nue  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C 


A    James   K.  Langan,   100  Indiana  Avenue 

NW.,  Wiishington,  D  C. 
B.  Government     Employes'     Council,     100 


B.   A^oclated  Equipment  Distributers  and      Indiana   Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


Sprinkler  Irrigation  Association. 
E     i9i    $71093 


D       e^    $3,126 


A  Roy  T.  Lester,  MX).,  1  Farr.ugut  Square 
South.  Washington,  DC. 

B  American  Medical  Association.  635  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,175.    E.  (9)  $149.72. 


A    Fritz     G.     Lanham.     2737     Devonshire 


A.  Ludlow    King.    2139    Wisconsin    Avenue       Place  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 


NW  .  Wa.shingt^..n,  DC 

B  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Associ- 
ation. 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW,.  W,ishlng- 
ton.  DC 


A.  Rufus  King,  Southern  Building,  Wasli- 
Ington.  DC 

B.  D.  Gottlieb  &  Co  ,  Chicago.  HI. 

A  T  Bert  King.  812  Pen.nsylvania  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
221  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D,    (6i    $725. 


A.  John  R.  Lewis.  1625  K  STeet  NW    Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Mid-Continent   Oil   4:  Gas   Association. 
300  Gulsa  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla 

A    Hal  Leyshon,  122  East   4id   Street,   New 

A.  Fritz  G   Lanham,  2737  Devonshire  Place      ^ork  N.Y.  „  ^       ,,  ,„     ,,  .os 

B.  American  Federation  of  Musicians,  425 


B    National     Patent     Council,    Inc.,     1434 
West  nth  .Avenue,  Gary.  Ind. 
D     (61    8999  96 


ASF  Kirby,  20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chl- 

cae  <,  ii: 

B    National  Council  on  Business  Mail,  Inc  , 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  P.! 
D.    (6 1    $425. 


NW  .  Washington    DC. 

B.  Quali'  y  Brands  Associates  of  America. 
Inc.,  1001  Grant  Street.  Oarv   Ind. 

D.    (6i    $900. 

A.  DiUard  B    Lasseter    1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D  C 

B.  American    Trucking   Associatlona,   Inc., 

1616  P  Street  N'W  .  Washington,  D.C. 

D,    ^6     $1,200      E.  (9)  $375. 


Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $4,999.98.    E.  (9)  $1,453  51. 


.A.  J.    Atistin    Latimer,    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    !6      5750. 


A.  Liberty  Under  Law,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box 
2013,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
D   (6)  $3.    E.  (9)  $83J24. 

A.  Life  Insurance  Association   cf  America, 
488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,   NY. 
D.  (6)  $3,618.13.    E    ( 9  i  $.3,618  13. 

A.  L.   Blaine   Llljenqulst,   917    15th    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  British   Honduras   Government,   Belize, 


A.   Clifton   Klrkpatrick,    1918  North   Park- 
way, Meniphis.  Tenn. 


A    Alan  Latmar,    200  Ea,<;t  42d  Street,  New     British  Honduras. 
York,   N  Y.  E,  (9)  $54.02. 
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A.  L.   Blaine    I.iijenquibt     ','17    15th    .Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC 

D.    (61    $5,000      E.    (9)    $9.20 


A  Lawren' e  J  Linck,  53  West  Jackson 
Boule\  ard,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  National  Association  of  Chain  Drug 
Stores,   1625  I   Street   NW  .   Washington,  DC 

D.    (6)    $3,000,     E,   (9)    $3,560,06. 


A  Scott  W  Lucas,  1025  Connecticut  .Ave- 
nue .NW     Washington    D  C. 

B  Western  Medical  Corp  .  415  423  West 
Pershing  Road.  Chicago,  111, 

D     i6  1    $;  Wh,. 


A    lister  W    Llndow.  1735  De  Sales  Street 

NW     vV.i.M-i'.er.n.  DC. 

D.    (b)    $42751.     E.   (9)    $31.05. 


A    .Milton    F     Lunch,    2029    K    .-Street    .NW 
UO.slnngton.  D  C 

H     National   Society   of   Professional    Engi- 
neer.-.   202iJ   K   .Street    NW      Washington,   D  C 

D.    (6)    $750 


A.  Charles  B.  Lipsen.  1741  De  Sales  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC 

B  Retail  Clerks  International  Association. 
1741   De  Sales  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

D    (6i    $3  64()       E     (9)    $1,534.85. 


A  Robert  G.  Lltschert.  1200  18th  Street 
NW    Wa.<!hlngton.  DC. 

H  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1200  18th  Street  NW  .  Washington, 
DC 

D.    (6)    $956  25       E.    (9i    $202  98 

A.  Norman  M.  Llttell,  1826  Jefferson  Place 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Howard  International,  Inc  ,  350  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  John    C     Lynn,    425    13th    Street    N'W 
Washington,  DC. 

B    American      Farm      Bureau      Federation, 
2300  Merchandise  Mart    Chicago.  Ill 
D.    (6)    $2  312  50       E     '9i    $53  89 

A  Breck  P  M(  .AUister  25  Broadway,  New 
Y  jrk    N.Y 

B  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
cessity, 25    Broadway    New   York.   NY. 

A  John  A  McCart.  900  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees 

D.    (6t    $2,935.10.      E.    (9 1    $42. 


A.  John  J.  Long.  711  14th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Printing  Pressmen  and 
Assistants'  Union  of  North  America.  Press- 
men's Home,  Tenn 

D     (6i    $925       E     (9)    $70. 


A     F.     C"     I  -njtnure,  Pauls  Valley,   Okla. 
B     National    .Association    of    Soil    k    Water 
Cinser\  Htioii    Dist.-::is.    League   City,   Tex. 
D       6      $192  12       E.    (9)    $192.12. 


A  William  A.  McCllntock  Jr  7447  Skokle 
Boulevard.  Skokle,  111. 

B  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation, The  Hav-Adams  Hotel,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.    (9i    $53  34 

A    McCiure  fc  Trotter,   1710  H  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B  TTie  Ccxra-Cola  Export  Corp.,  515  Madi- 
son Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.    (9)    $23.32. 


A  Ie<  i,„rd  Lopez,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
\\  a.'-hmgton   D  C 

H  District  L.odge  No.  44,  International 
A.s.s()C!Hilon  of  Machinists.  400  First  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC 

D.    (6 1    $2  499  90.     E.    (9)    $15. 


A.  Lord     D(\    &    Lord.    25    Broadway,    New 
York.  NY 

B.  The  Metroixjlitan  Museum  of  Art,  Fifth 
Avenue  and  82d  Street,  New  York,  NY. 


A  Harold  O  Lovre.  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  .American  T'riicking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P   Street  NW.,  Washlngfton.  DC 

D.    ^6i    $1  200       E     (9 1    $262  69. 

A    Otto  L.. we   Cape  Charles,  Va. 
H    Nationai  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 
D     (6)    $1,500. 

.A  Scott  W  Lucas.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  212  West 
Washington  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

D.    (6)    $3,600. 


A.  Scott  W    Lucas,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Mobile   Homes  Manufacturers   Associa- 
tion, 20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D     (6»    $1  000, 


A.  McCormlck  As.soclates  Inc  1300  Wyatt 
Building.  Washington   D  C 

B.  The  Nation-Wide  Committee  on  In.- 
port-Export  Policy.  815  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6l    $574       E.    (9 1    $674. 

A.  McCormlck  As^sociaies,  Inc  ,  1300  Wyatt 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Trade  Relations  Council  of  the  United 
States.   122  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    $7  872  40       E     (9  I    $7.872  40. 

A.  Robert  L  L  McCormick.  1300  Wyatt 
Building.  Washington.  DC 

B.  McCormick  Associates.  Inc  1300  Wyatt 
Building.  Washingt<ir.   D  C. 

D.    (6)    $2  250 

A     .Ar.jj.n-  H    McDonald. 

B  Tlie  Farmers  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
eratne  Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman 
Slree'  tVn.ver  Colo  and  1404  New  York 
Avenue  NW     Washington.    DC 

D.    i6)    $2,276  86       E     i9i    $282  29 

A.  Joseph  J  McDonald.  KXU  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW    Washingt^-n   D  C 

B  United  Steelworkers  of  Am.erica  1500 
Commonwealth  Building.  Pittsburgh   F.t 

D     (  6  I    $3  304  85       E     ■  9  i    $300 


A.  Scott  W    Lucas.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National     A.ssociatlon    of    Chain    Drug 
Stores,  1625  I  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

E.    (9)    $8  50 


.A  Williani  J  McDonald  3CK)5  Fernside 
Boulevard.  Alameda,  Calif 

B  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  Stations 
Employee       Organizations        3005       Fernside 

Bouievarci    .Al.imeda.  Calif. 


A.  Scott  W    Lucas,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

B  US  Cane  Sugar  Refiners  A.s,sociation. 
1001  Connectlctit  .Asenue  NW  ,  Washlngt^^n 
DC. 

D.    (6 1    $250 


A  Jo.sepli  T  McEk.n.nell-  425  13th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D  C 

B  National  A.ss.  ny-ia;  ion  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 12LHJ  18tU  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A     A    J     McFarland 

B    Christian    Amendment    Movement     804 
Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 
D.   (6)    $1  150      E      9 1    $350 


A  Wi'.lnun  F  McKenna  908  Colorado 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  60  East  42d  Street    New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $223.43      E     (9i    $58  51 

A  William  F  McKenna  812  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington.  DC 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221    North   LaSalle   Street,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)  $400. 


A.  Marvin  L  McLaln  425  I3th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC 

B  American  Farm  Bureati  Federation.  2300 
Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $2,125.     E.    (9)   $99.75. 

A.  W  H.  McMains  1132  Pennsylvania 
Building,  WashlngU)n   D  C 

B.  Distilled  SpiriU  Institute,  1132  Pennsyl- 
vania Building    Washinpt/>n    DC 

A.  Clarence  M  McMolai;  1343  L  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC 

B.  National  Candy  Wholesalers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  1343  L  Street  .NW  .  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Ralph  J.  McNalr.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B  Life  Insurance  A.s.socn.tion  f  .America, 
488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York    NY 

D.   (6)   $268.76.  E.    (9     $9  37. 


A.  Charles  R   McNeill    730  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC 

B.  The   American   Bankers   .A.-*ociatlon.   12 
East  36th  Street.  New  York    N  Y 

D.    (6)    $1,000.     E     (9)    $14293 


A  William  P  MacCracken.  Jr.,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  American  Optometrlc  Association.  Inc., 
21  Bank  Street.  Lebanon.  N  H 

D.    i6)    $5  000       E.    (9)    $435  60 


A  William  P.  MacCracken.  Jr.,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Frankel  Brothers  521  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

E.    (9)    $0.75. 


A.  William  P.  MacCracken.  Jr  ,   1000  Con- 
nectlcut  Avenue,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Mrs.    Willi   Zletz,    Savoy   Hilton   Hotel, 
New  York  City. 

E     (9)    $0.75. 


A.  John  G.  Macfarlan     1725   I   S-reet    NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  REA  Express,   219   East   42d   Street.  New 
York,  NY 

D.    (6)    $723.85.      E     (9i      $233  26 


A.  Jerome   J.    Madigan,    1117    Barr    Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

B.  Home   Manufacturers    Association,   1117 
Barr  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $200. 


A.  Don  Mahon.  Box  959    Ben  PYanklln  Sta- 
tion, Washington,  DC. 
E     (9>    $262  93 


A  H  N  Mallon.  1522  Republic  National 
Bank  Building.  Dallas    Tex 

B.  Dresser  Industries.  Inc  Republic  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  Dallas   Tex 

D,    (6)    $3,860      E.    (9)    $1  578 


A.  Carter      Manasco,      4201      Cb.esr.erbr  ^  k 
Road,  McLean    Va 

B.  National     Busme.ss     Publications      Inc., 
1913  I  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $3,400.     B.   (9)    $20  80 


.A     Carter      Manasci, 
Road,  McLean,  Va. 
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B.  National  Coal  Association.  Coal  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $4,500.     E.    (9)    $186,20. 


A  D  L.  Manion.  2000  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue. Wiishlngton,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  As- 
sociation. 2000  MasE^iChusetts  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington. DC 

D.  (6)    $537.50. 

A.  Man-M.ide  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N  Y. 

E.  ;  9  i    $6,083  71. 

A  Nfaniifacturlng  Chemists'  Assoclatic  r., 
Inc  .  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Wi\shing- 
lijz\.  D  C. 

D.    (6i    $2  625.      E.    (9i    $2,475. 


A  Olya  Margolin  i  Mrs  K  1637  Massacliv:- 
setts  .-Vvenue  NW.,  Washington,  D  C. 

B,  National  Council  of  Jewish  Wimen, 
Inc  ,  1  West  47th  Street.  New  York,  N  Y, 

D     i6!    $2,15228       E     (9)    $123.91. 


A.  Jame-s;    Mark,    Jr.    1435    K    Street    NW  , 
Washington,  D  C 

B.  United    Mine   Workers   of    America.   900 
15th  Street  NW  ,  Washington   D  C 

D,    (6i    $4,046, 


K    Rodney  W  Markley  Jr  .  Wyatt  Bviildine 
Washington    DC. 

B    Ford  Motor  Co     Dearb  irn   Mich. 
D     (6)   $750      E.    (9)   $212  31 


A.  Raymond   E    Mark.s.    65   Market   Siree- 
San  Francisco.  Calif 

B    Southern  PaclHc  C  ;  ,  65  M.irket   Street. 
San  Franclso(^  Calif, 


A.  David  M.  Marsh.  837  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC 

B  Association  of  Casualty  and  Surety 
Companies.  110  William.  Street.  New  Y  rk. 
N  Y 

D.    (6,    $125.      E.    (9)    $2  40. 

A.  Winston  W  Marsh,  1343  L  Street  NV.'  . 
Washington.  D  C 

B    National    Tire    Dealers   and    Retreaders 

Association,  1343  L  Street  NW     Wa.shlngton, 
DC. 


A,  Fred  T  Marshall,  1112  19i!  Street  NW  , 
Wa.sh!ngton    D  C 

B  The  B  F  Goodrich  C^>  ,  SCO  South  Main 
Street,  .^krnn,  OhM 


A.  J  Paull  Marsha'.!  Transportatl'iri  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D  C, 

B,  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
Transportation  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

D     '  6i    $189  96       E     (9  I    $258  60. 

A  Paul  V  Martenson.  1730  K  Street  NW  , 
Wa-shingtcn,  DC 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  1730 
K  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC, 

A  Dre-A-  Martin,  777  14th  Street  N"AV  , 
Washington,  D  C 

B  .American  Hotel  Association,  221  West 
57th  Street.  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    $450       E.    (9)    $240  28 


A  Tho.mas  A.  Martin,  510  Shoreham  Build- 
ing Washington,  DC. 

B  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co  ,  Inc.,  150  East  42d 
Street.  New  York,  NY 

D.    (6i    $1,182       E     (9:    $57. 


A    Mike  M   ^^a.«ac!:a,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC 


A  Mike  M  Masaoka.  919  18th  Street  NW  . 
Wa-i^hington,  D  C, 

B  .A.sdociation  of  Japanese  Textile  Imports, 
Inc     551  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  NY. 


A.  Mike  M.  Masacka,  919  :8th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D  C, 

B  Japanese-American  Citizens  League, 
1634  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D,  !6!    $15ii 

A.  David  M.^the-.\s.  Ji-  345  Fourth  Avenue, 
Pittsl"  tirgh.  Pa 

B  Kttsburgh  Coal  Exchange  and  Mechani- 
cal Contractors  Association. 

E,  9i    $134.23. 


B.  American   Trurkmg   Aasoctatlons,    Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
D.    (6)   $250.     E.    (9)    $286  80. 

A.  Michigan    Hospital    Service,     441     East 
Jefferson  Avenue.  Detroit,  Mich. 
£.   (9)    $1,534.07. 


A.  P.     H.     Mathews,     944     Transportation 

Building.  WashinsJtton,  D  C. 

B.  Association  cf  American  Railroads, 
Transportation  Bnildlne.  Washington,  D.C. 

D       6)    $428  "8.      E       9!    $463.29. 

A  Charles  D.  Matthews,  1200  18th  Street 
NW  ,  Washln_  t^n,  D  C. 

B.  .Nfatlonal  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D  C 

D     (6)    i30'i       E     (9)    $83.05. 


A,  Midland  Cooperative  Dairy  Association, 
Shawano,  Wis. 

A.  C.  R.  Miles,  1615  H  Street  NW     Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.A. 


A.  John    R.    Miles,     1615    H     Street     NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S_A. 


A.  Milk    Industry    Foundation.    1145    19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


.A    J  le    G.    Matthews,    944    Transportation 

Pt!;l<i::ii'   W  isl.i::."-  t;    P  c 

B    A.  .-^iciatlon        f     ,\:nerlcan     Railroads, 
Transpc  Tta'lnn  Biil'i:-  t-    Washington,  D.C. 

D     (6)    $131  42,      E-    (9  >    $186. 


A.  Capt.  A.  Stanley  Miller    930  B<xr:   B  ;.ld- 
Ing.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Committee  for   Fla^.^   i.f   Ne- 
cessity, 26  Broadway,  New  York    N  V. 

D.   (6)    $100.     E.    (9)    $50. 


A  'A/^iniam  E  Mattlngly,  1014  Ring  Build- 
ing, V/ash;ngton,  D.C. 

B  American  Petroleum  Refiners  Associa- 
tion,  1014  Ring  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

D.    '6i    $2.50       E     (9)    $2,80. 


A.  Miller    tt    Chevalier.    Ijul    Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Blue  Cross  Association,  840  North  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

E.   (9)    $135.75. 


A  I'  V  and  R  V  Maudlin,  1111  E  Street 
.VW  ,  W.vshlngton.  D  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Secondary  Ma- 
terial Industries,  Inc.,  271  Madison  Avenue, 

New  T  Tk    N  Y 
E     (9)    $1477, 


A.  Miller    &   Chevalier.    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,   vc 

B.  Jeppesen  St  Co.,  8025  East  40th  Avenue. 
Denver  8,  Colo. 

D.   (6)    $2,650.     E.   (9)    $85.54. 


A.  J.  D    Mavson    Reput)i;c  National  Bank 
Building.  Dallas    Tex 

B    Dre.sser    Lidiis'rles,  Inc.,   Republic   Na- 
tiona    Bank  BTiilding,  Dallas,  Tex. 

D,    ''')i     $2  250        E     (9)     $1,523, 

A    Jot-.n    -s     Mears.     I'ios    K    Street    NW., 
Wa.sh:ngton,  DC. 

B.  The  .American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

'd      6.    $2,505, 

A    Medical    Society   of  the   District  of  Co- 
lumbia.   1718    M    Street    NW.,    Washington. 

D  C 


A    Dale  Miller,  377  Mayfl,  wer  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Dallas  (Tex  )  Chamber  tif  C'  n,ir.i>rce 
D.    (6)    11,500. 

A.  Dale  Miller.  377  Mayflower  Hotel   Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  General    Motors    Corp..    Detroit,    Mich. 
D.   (6)    $1,250. 


A.  Mehler.  Ives  &  SmoUar,  2000  K  Street 

NW.,  Wi\shing+on,  D.C. 

B.  -Vssoclated  Third  Class  Mail  Users.   100 
Indiana  Avenue   NW.,   Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6-    $2,000- 

A     Mehler,  Ives   &  SmoUar,  2000  K  Street 

NW  .   W.LShingtun,  D.C 

B.  .J'erro  Corp.,  the  O.  Hommel  Co..  Glo6- 
tpx    Chemicals,    Inc,    and    the    GLidden    Co. 

(Pemco  Division )  . 


A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  'Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Intracoastal  Canal  Association  of  Loui- 
siana and  Texas,  2211  South  Coast  Building. 
Houston,  Tex. 

D.   (6)    $2,625. 

A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Ho'e!  \V;»sh- 
ington,  DC 

B.  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co.,  Newgulf.  Tex  , 
and  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    $2  250 

A.  Edwin  Reid  Miller  10<^  Farn.an)  Street. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

B.  Nebraska  Railroads  Legislative  Commit- 
tee, 1004  Farnam  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $513,41. 


A    Kenneth  A.  Meiklejohn,  815  16th  Street 

NW  .  "A'ashingt-on    D  C, 

B.  .(Vmeric  in  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  815 
16th    Street    N'\V  ,    Washington.   D.C. 

D.     6*    $3,419      E.    (91    $122.51. 

A,  'Villiam  R  Merrtam  905  16th  Street 
NW  ,   Wivshinetf.n,  DC, 

B,  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp  ,  905  16th  Street  NW    Washington,  D.C. 

D.      6)   $3,000,      E     (9t   $4  975. 

A  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade    1616  K  Street  NWo,  Washington,  D.C. 

A    M.    Barry    Mayer     ir.  16    P    Street    NW., 

■^•ashmgtcn    DC. 


A.  Joseph  L.  Miller,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Northern  Textile  Association,  "Hilesen- 
Clemens  Co.,  and  Quinebaug-French  River 
Manufacturers  Association 


A.  Uoyd    S.    Miller,    1730    K    Stre>t    NW 
Washington,   D.C,  and    195   Broadway.   Nca 
York.  NY. 

B.  American   Telephone    iv    Telegra]>ii    Co., 
195  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $668 


A.  Claude  Minard,  215  Market   Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif 

B.  California     Railroad     Association,     215 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

A.  Clarence    Mitchell     lOO    Ma.«i.''arhiise'^ji 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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B  N.ifii  na;  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colo-ed  People  3fi  West  40th  Street. 
New  York.  NT 

D.  (6)    $1,6.75. 

A  Mobllehome  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion. 39  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)    $2,'! 96.97. 


B    American     Pulpwood     Association,     220 
Ea.'^t  42d  Street  New  York.  NY. 


A  Warren  Mullin.  17CI  K  Street  NW, 
Washlngt  -n.  D  C. 

B,  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Associatior, 
Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  NY. 

D.   (6)  $200.     E.    (9)  $105. 


A.  M.   D.    Mobley.    1010    Vermont   Avenue 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American   'Vocational   Association.   1010 
Vermont    Avenue    NW.,    Washington,    D  C. 


A    Walter    J.    Munro,    Hotel    Washington, 
Washington.  DC. 

B    Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 


A.  Harry  I  Moffett.  1102  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $825.     E.    (9)    $33  90. 


A.  Marlon  3.  Monk.  Jr  .  Batchelor.  La. 

B.  National   Association   of   Soil    k    w,,ter 
Conservation   Districts,   l>ague    City     Tex 

D.    (6)    $187.87.     E.    (9)    $187  87 


A    Ray  R  Murdock. 

B.  American  Maritime  Association.  17  Bat- 
tery Place.  New  York.  NY.,  and  1725  K  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $583.32. 

A.  Dr.  Emmett  J.  Murphy,  5737  13th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Chiropractic  Insurance  Co., 
National  Building.  Webster  City.  Iowa. 

D.   (6)  $600.     E.    (9)  $600. 


A.  T  L.  Vofir»-  T'ppubllc  National  Bar.y 
Building.  Da  !a.^     Ii  r 

B.  Dresser  Industries,  Inc  ,  Republic  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  Dallaa,  Tex. 

D.    (6)    $753.     E.    (9)    $615. 

A.Walter  H.  Moormnr  4'.5ri  Ka^•-Wp^■ 
Hl>:!-.w,\y    B.'-l.e^'-ia.  Md. 

H  B.HlTim  <>  k  Ohio  Rallroa'l  H.Utlmorc 
and  Charles  itn  .  •-    Baltimore.  Md. 

D     (6)    $3.0)<1       F     '9>    $259  20. 

A.  Kenneth  H  N!  .ret,'  o  44ni  k.hs-  Colo- 
nial Drive.  Or  and<i    F: 

B.  Florida   Prult   i^    Vegft.ilil.    A.«ai a: 

4401  East  Colonial  Drive,  Orl;i.ndn,  Fla, 

D.    (6)    $41  65.     E.    (9)    $60.88. 

A.  Cecil  Mrrg^^n,  30  Rockefeller  Plnza,  New 
York.  N.Y 

B    Standar  1     Oil     Co      i  New     Jer.sey).    30 
K'xkefeller   I  laza.  Nc.    York.  NY 
£.    (9)    $16  25. 

A.  Morlson  Murphy.  Clapp  &  Abrams.  the 
Permaylvonla   Building.  Washington,  DC 

B.  American  Reciprocal  I:..s-..riinci  .^s.sk:- 
atlon,  Kans.aji  ritv   Mn 

D.    (6  I     $2.!  30.      E        9  :     i:'iX>  JO 

A.  Morlson  Miirphy.  Ciupp  &  Abrams.  the 
Pennsylvania  Building.  WnsiungU'i;   D  i" 

B.  Pord  M')tor  Co..  the  Amerir.in  R  ; 
Dearborn.  Mlrh. 


A.  John  T.  Murphy  8i8  North  Third 
Street.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
atk>n,  the  Hrv  AUuiT  »  H<  t«i  Washington, 
DC 

K       ..     Hi3i.36. 


A    Nat.nnal  A.s.sociation  of  Mutual  Sar:i.gs 
Banks    6  i  Ea.*^!  42d  Street.  New  York.  NY. 
D       6i    $4.569  34,      E     '•*<    $4,505  75. 

,A-  National  A.'-sc.ciation  of  Postal  Super- 
visors, Poet  Office  Bi  X  1924  Washington, 
D  C. 

D.   (6)    $20,000.     E.   (9)    $7,413.47. 

A.  National  Association  of  Real  Sstatc 
Boards,  30  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111.,  and  1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, E'.C. 

£.  (9)  1)9,281.47. 

A.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1625  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

A.   National   Association  of  Soil   &   Water 

Consert'atlon  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 
D.    (6)   $965.96.     E.   (9)    $1,395,31. 

A.  National  Association  of  Travel  Organi- 
zatlona.  1422  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.    (6)    $21,952  42       E     '9      $682  50 

A.  National  Association  of  Wheit  Growers. 
1411   K  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 
D.    (6)    $2  534  42       E.    (9)    $2.534  42 


A  'A  illiam  E  Murray.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington. DC. 

B,  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association.  'iOOO  Floiida  Aventie  NW  ,  Wnsh- 
Ington  DC 


A,    National    Auiomobiie    I'emer.s    A.ssoc'a- 
tlon,  200)  K  Street   NW  .   Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $10,058  62.     E.    (9;    llCCSfaCr 


A  Ml,.-  :;il  l-.surance  C  .mmliti-e  or.  Fed- 
ernl  'laxatl  n  20  North  Wat  ker  D.-ivc,  Ch.- 
rac  '    11: 

D     .61   '?29  5!.:.S0       E     i9)   $29.826  81 

A  K'  nnf't;;  D  Nm.ler.  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D  C 

B.  National    <      ;t.^;i  :    F;,rmer   Coopera- 

tlTe«,  1616  H   St'oet  NW  WaFliintnon    DC 


A.  National  Antl-Vir.<=ert;   :-,  s  riPt;.     -.411 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  .vW     W.ishii.pton,  DC. 
D.   (6)  $126. 


A.  National  AssoclaUon  of  Chal:.  Drug 
Stores.  Inc..  1625  I  Stre(  t  NW  \\  .ashlngton, 
DC. 

E.   (9)    $5,180.66. 


A.  Morlson,  Murphy,  Clapp  &  Abrams    the 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Washlngtt  n,  DC 

B.  The  Sperry  fz  Hutchinson  Co..  114  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $150. 


A.  National  Association  of  Direct  Selling 
Companies,  163-165  Center  Street.  Winona, 
Minn. 

D.   (6)    $13,750.     E.   (9)    $14.30. 


A.  National  Coal  AssoclaUon,  Coal  Build- 
ing, Waahlngtou,  D.C. 

A  NaUonal  Committee  for  Effective  Design 
Leglslatlcn.  200  East  42d  Street,  New  York, 
NY. 

D    (8)  $1,100. 

A,  National  Committee  for  In.'iirKncr  Tux- 
atlon,  the  Hav-.^dams  Hotel  V.ashlngton, 
DC, 

D.   (6)    $42,550      F     '9'-    $4ft01C13. 

A.  National  Committee  f  r  R(sef»rch  In 
Neurological  Disorders,  99  Univerbiiy  Place, 
New  YorH,  NY. 

A.  National  Conference  of  Non-Pro.'i'  Ship- 
ping Associations.  Inc.,  Post  O'^.vf  Box  173«, 
Atlanta,  Oa. 

D.  (6)   $4,000. 

A.  National  Conference  for  Repea'  w.'  T  .^ps 
on  Transportation,  1710  H  Street  NW..  Wa^ii- 
Ington,  D.C. 


A.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago, 
HI. 


A.  Motor  Commerce  Association.  Inc.,  4004 
Versailles  Road.  Lexington.  Ky 
D.    (6)    $5,C00.     E.    (9)    $6.15301. 


A.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $2,252.05.     E.   (9)    $14  82106. 


A.  National  Cotton  Compress  and  Cotton 
Warehouse  Association.  1085  Shrine  Build- 
ing. Memphis,  Tenn. 


A.  Bernard   R.  Mullady.    1200    15th   Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  International    Brotherhood  of   Electri- 
cal Workers. 

D.    (6)    $2,730. 


A    National    A.ssoclatlon    ol   Pood    Chains, 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $650.     E.   (9)   $490. 


A.    National    Cotton    Council    of   America, 
Post   cvTire  Box  9905    Memphis.  Tenn 
D.    ,o;    «>4,020.01.     E.   (9)    $4  020  01. 


A.  Vincent    S.    Mullaney.   777    14th    Street 
NW.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  General    Electric     Co.,    670    Lexington 
Avenue.  New  York.  N  Y. 

D.   (6)    $621).     E.   (9)    $371.93. 

A,  T.    H      Mulien      711     14th    Street    NW  , 
Washinttton.  D  C 

B.  America  a  Paper  &  Pulp  Association,  122 
East42d  Strett,  New  York  NY. 

A.  T.    H.    Mullen,     711     14th    Street    NW  . 
Washington,  113. C. 

C'VIII-^1215 


A  National  Association  of  Frozen  Food 
Packers.  9! 9  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC 

A.  .Natic:..ii  .Association  of  Insurance 
Agents.  Inc 

D.    (6 1    $3,500       E      9)    $7,944,81 

A  National  Association  of  Margar.ne 
Manufacturers.  545  Munsey  Building.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 


A   National  Council  on  Business  Mall,  Inc.. 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)  S67.98.    E      55     %A'lb. 

A.   National   Council    of    Farmer   Coopera- 
tives,  1616  H  Street  NW      Wa-shington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  510,000.    E.  (9  I  J-  6Ju 


A  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus 
Owners,  839  17th  Street  NW.,  Wafchmgton, 
DC. 

E.  110.94. 


A.  National  Council,  Junl  ir  Order  United 
American  Mechanics  3027  North  Broad 
Street.  Philadelphia    P;-. 

E.  (9)  8150. 

A.  National  Council  uf  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tions Employee  OrgaTuzaticn.s,  3oo5  Fern- 
side  Boulevard.  Alameda   Caiif. 

D.  (6)  $357.26.    E.  (9)  $670  53. 
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A    National    Economic    Oouncil,    Inc.,    156 
Fi/th  Avenue,  New  Yorlc,  NY 

D     1 6)    $1.386  32.     E.    (9i    $1464.58. 


A.  National   Society   of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  StreetNW  .  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $231,012      E     (9i    »2  2+4 


A  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion. Inc  ,  1200  18th  Street  NW  .  Washington. 
DC 


A  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, 155  East  44th  Street,  New  York, 
N  Y 

D     (6)    $100.07       E.    ,9)    $100.07. 


A    National  Pood  Brokers  Association,  1916 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D     (6)    $1,395.     E.    (9)    $1,395. 


A    National    Independent  Dairies    Associa- 
tion.  1627  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 
E     (9)    $576.45, 


A  National  Independent  Meat  Packers  As- 
sociation, 740  11th  Street  NW  ,  Washington. 
DC 

D     i6)    $6.24525       E     (9l    $4,728  78. 


A  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 907  Ring  Building.  Washington 
DC 

D     '61    $8.98159       E     i9)    $7.339  32 


A.  National  Tire  Dealers  and  Retreaders 
Association,  1343  L  Street  NW  .  Washington, 
DC 

D,    i6i    $65       E     i9i    $65. 

A.  National  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston, 
III. 

D     i6i    $2  486  42      E.    (9!    $2,438.69. 

A  Nation-Wide  Committee  of  Industry. 
Agriculture  and  Labor  on  Import-Export 
Pollcv.  815  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D     i6>    $2,000      E.    (9)    $13,845.22. 

A  Robert  R  Neal  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Wafihington.  DC 

B  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica.   1701   K  Street  NW  ,   Washington,  D.C. 

D     1 6.    $1008      E.    (9)    $6125. 

A  William  S  Neal  918  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D  C 

B    National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 


B.  National    Milk    Producers    Federatl<jn, 
30  P  Street  NW  ,  Washington    D.C. 
D     (6)    $300. 

A  Brice  OBrien.  1102  Ring  BiaUiing 
Washington.   D  C 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  DC 

D.    (6)   $876.     E.   (9)    »r}70 


A.  Richard    T.    OConneil.     1616    H    Street 
NW.,   Washington,   DC 

B.  National   Council    of    Farmer    Coopera- 
tives,  1616  H  Street   NW  .   Washington,   DC. 

D.    (6'    $3  .574  98       E     ><)}    $76  77. 

A.  E.  H.  O'Connor    176  West  Ad. mis  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  Insurance  Economics  StKiety  o(  Ameri- 
ca, 176  West  Adams  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $11,807.97. 


A.  John     F      OConnor,     817     14Lh     St.'-eet 
NW..  Washlngt.;n.   DC. 

B.  United     Federation     o!     Po.strtl     Clerks, 
817   14th   Street   NW  .   Washington     D  C. 

D.    (6)    $4,375  12.     E     i9i    $591  08 


A  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc..  210 
H  Street  NW..  Wa.shlngton,  DC. 

D     (61    $2,082  50.      E,    (9)    $2.082  50. 

A  National  Livestock  Feeders  Association. 
401  Livestock  Exchange  Building,  Omaha. 
Nebr 

D     -6,    $3.742  72       E     i9i    $3.742  72. 

A  N.irion.U  Lumber  Manufacturers  Asso- 
cuiti'in.  1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  , 
Wa.shlngton,  DC. 

D     (6)    $10,086.95,      E,    (9i     $12,612  26 


A  Samuel  E  Nee!.  1001  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D  C 

B  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Ill  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago, 
111 

D     i6i    $4.750  02.     E.   (9)    $3,337.62. 


A-   National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  30 
F  .Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C. 

D     i6)    $5,469  55.     E.    \9\    $5.469  55. 

A,   National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society,  257 

Park  .Avenue  South,  New  York,  N  Y 
E     (9)    $907  13, 


A  Samuel  E,  Neel,  1001  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington    D,C- 

B  Jumes  W  Rouse  &  Co.,  Inc..  14  West 
Sara  og*..  Street.  Baltimore,  Md.;  Walker  & 
Dunlop.  Inc  .  905  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
Ingtc  n.  D  C  :  Frederick  \V.  Berens,  Inc..  1722 
L  Sc-eet  NW  .  Washington,  D.C;  the  Carey 
Winston  Co  .  1723  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C:  B.  P.  Saul  Co.,  926  15th 
Stree  t  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  R.    E.    O'Connor.    122    East    42d    Street. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  American  P.>;>tr  .v  Pulp  Association,  122 
East  42d  Street    New   York,  NY. 

A.  John  A.  O'Donnell,   lei'H  F  .Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American    Trucking    Ass'>ciation.    Inc., 
1816  P  Street  NW  .   Washington    DC. 

D.   l6)    $600      E     (9)    $60o 


A.   Ohio    Railroad     Association,     16     East 
Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
E.    (9)    $1,627.29. 


A    Nati'inal  Parking   -Association,  711    14th 
Street.  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C. 


.■\    National    Reclamation   Association,   897 
N.^rt'inal   Press   Building,   Washington,   DC, 
D       6;    $16,742  50.      E     ^9)    $12,47147, 

A  National  Rejectors.  Inc  .  subsidiary  of 
Universal  Match  Corp  5100  San  Francisco 
Avenue,  St   Louis.  M-.; 

B.  Waiter   R,   Mayne    506   Glue   Street,   St 
Lotu.s.  Mo 

D     '6>    $765       E     >9 '    $988  12 


.\  William  E  Neumeyer.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Wa.shlngt<;>n.  D.C. 

B  G  T  &  E  Service  Corp.,  730  Third  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  .N  Y 

A    New   England  Shoe  &  Leather  Associa- 
tion. 210  Lincoln  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 
D     1 6)    $8'27  04       E     (9)    $827  04. 

A    Mrs.    Sarah   H.    Neurnan 
B    National  Consumers  League,  1029  Ver- 
mon'   Avenue  NW     Washington,  D.C. 

D     '.6<   «1  650 


A.  Alvln  E.  Oliver.  400  Folger  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Grain  and  Peed  Dealers  National  Asso- 
ciation, 400  Polger  Building.  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $48  18.     E.   (9)    $3. 


A    Charles  M    Noone,  1209  Ring  Building. 

Wasl  ington.  D  C 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment      Companies.     537     Washington 

Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
E     i9)    $210 


A.  Oliver  and  Donnally,  110  East  42d 
Street.  New  York.  NY. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Sav- 
ings Banks,  60  East  42d  Street.  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $394.22.     E     (9      » '.9  49 

A.  Clarence  H.  Olson.  1008  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.   (6)    $3,105.     E.      (9)    $138.85. 


A.  National  Restaurant  Asscx-iation.  1012 
14th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC.  and  1530 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago.  111. 

D     i6i    t7  151  88      E.    i9i    $7,151  88 

.A  National  Retail  Furniture  Association 
C66  L.'ike  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111, 

A    National  Retail   Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street.  New  York.  N  Y. 
D     i6)    $4,125.     E.    i9l    $7,310.89. 

A.  National   Rivers  and   Harbors  Congress. 

1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington. 
D  C 

D  i6i    $11  956,     E     i9i    $23  630  69, 

A.  National  Rtiral  Electric  Cooperative 
Association.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

E     (9)    $867.42. 


AT    A     Nooner.  Jr.,   38  South  Dearborn 

Street.  Chicago,  III, 

B    Railway    Progress    Institute,    38    South 
Dearborn  Street    Chicago,  111. 

D    '6  I    $3,600.     E.    (9)   $22.32. 


A  O  L  Norman.  1200  18th  Street  NW,, 
Washington,    DC, 

B  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC 

D     i6^    $937  50       E       9)    $136.86. 

A.  Harry  E.  Northam,  185  North  Wabash 
Aven.ie,  Chicago,  111. 

B  Association  of  .American  Physicians  & 
Surgeons.  Inc  ,  185  North  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicf.go,  111. 

A.  E.  M.  Norton  30  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 


A.  Samuel  Omasta,  210  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  210 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

E.   (9)   $16. 

A.  Monroe  Oppenhelmer,  1026  Woodward 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Signal  Hill  Telecasting  Corp  .  5915 
Berthold  Avenue,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

A.  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and 
Brakemen,  O.R.C.  &  B  Building,  Cedar 
Rapids.  Iowa. 

E.   (9)   $5,021.24. 


A.  Clayton  L.  Orn,  539  South  Main  Street, 
Flndlay,  Ohio. 

B.  The  Ohio  Oil  Company.  Flndlay.  Ohio. 


A.  Morris  E.  Osburn.  Central  Trust  Build- 
ing, Jefferson  City,  Mo 

B.  Missouri  Railroad  Committee. 
E.  (9)   $306  85 

A.  Kermlt    Overby,    2000    Florida    Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


B  National  1^'aral  Electric  Cooperative  Af- 
sociatlon.  200C  F'wrida  Avenue  NW,,  W;i6h- 
ington,  DC 

D.  (6)    $165. 


B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
atiiir..    the    Hay-Adams    House,    Washlngio:, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $6,900       E.    (9)    $240.59. 


A.  John  A.  Overholt.  10315  Kensington 
Paikway.  Kensington.  Md 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees.  1625  Connecticut  Avenue.  Wash- 
ington. DC 

D.  (6)   $1,07695.  E.  (9)  $50  75 

A.  Wini.im  Edison  Owen,  215  C  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  M  inning  Clagett.  Robert  Smith,  and 
John  Underwojd,  Accokeek,  Md. 

D.  (6)  $250. 


A    Philip  C.  Pendleton    Second  Street  Pike 
Bryn  Athyn,  Pa 

B.  Charitable  Coutribut.  ,rs  Aisociation,  100 
Old  York  Road.  JenKintuwn.  Pa. 

D.  (6)    $1,700. 


B.  Hawi.uan  Sugar  Planters  .Association, 
Hou^iUii..  Hawa.;. 

A.  J.  Francis  P  jhlhaus.  LX)  Massachusetts 
Avenue  N\V.,  Washing t<jn,  D  C. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  20  West  40th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6J    »1.000. 


A.  Philip  C  Pendleton,  Second  Street  Pike, 
Bryn  Athyn,  Pa, 

B.  Family    Tax    Association.    2110    Glrard 
Trust  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D.    (6)    $1,900.     E.   (9)    $237.55. 


A.  Edwin    F    Padberg.    1223  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Penrsylvanla  Railroad  Co  .  6  Penn 
Center  Plaza,  I'hlladelphla,  Pa. 


A.  Philip  C  Pendleton,  Second  Street  Pike, 
Bryn  Athyn,  Pa. 

B.  The  Pltcalrn  Go  ,  100  West  Tenth  SUeet, 
Wilmington,  Del. 

D.    (6)    $2,100.      E.    |9;    $95  86. 


A.  Michael     Padnos.     1341     Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  V/ashlngton.  DC. 

B.  Americans  for  Demx  ratii    Action,  1341 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,   W  -shiii^zt^n,  D.C. 

D.  (6!   $1  663  48      E    |9(  $14338. 


A.  Sanford    Z.    Persons,    820    I3th    Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  World  Federalists.  luc  .  820  13th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,166.66     E.   (9)    $7C  45 


A.   Walter   Page,  012   University  Building, 

Syracuse,  NY. 

A.  Everett  L   Pal.i,pr   9f>i  Hamilton  Street, 
Allentown,  Pa. 

B.  Pennsylvania   Power   &  Light   Co  ,   901 
Hamilton  Streot,  Allentotm,  Pa. 

E.  (9)   $196.68. 


A.  Ervn  L.  Peterson,  1145  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Milk    Industry   Foundation,    1145    :9th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D,C, 


A.  Lew   M.   I'aramore,   Town  House  Hotel, 
Kansas  City,  Kans. 

B.  Mississippi     Valley     Association,     1978 

Rallwny   Exchange    Building,  St.   Louis,   Mo. 


A.  J.  Hardin  Pitcrson,  Post  Ciffice  Box  111, 
Lakeland,  Fla. 

B.  Florida      Citrus      Mutual       i  legislative 
fund).  Lakeland,  Fla. 

D.    (6)    $1,800.     E.    (9)    $43.50. 


A.  J.  D.  Parel,  944  Transportation  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads, 
Transportation  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $26.25 

A.  Joseph     O.     Parker.     531     Washington 
Building.   Waslilngton,  DC. 

B.  institute   of   American   Poultry    Indus- 
tries. 67  East  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $350.     E.   (9)    $16. 

A.  Joseph     <5.     Parker.     531      Washington 
Building.  Wasilngton.   DC 

B.  The    National    Grange,    1616    H    Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $20.72. 


A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson,  Post  Office  Box  111, 
Lakeland,  Fla. 

B.  West  Coast  Inland  Navigation  District, 
Court  House,  Bradenton,  Fla. 

D.    (6)    $600.     E.    (9)    $204.30. 


A.  Pharmaceutical   Manufacturers   Associ- 
ation,  1411    K  Street  NW  .  W:i,s!.::.etr>n,  DC. 
D.    (6)    $14,642  63.     E.    |9<    $14,642  63. 


A.  Tom  Pickett.  944  Transportatt'^n  B'lild- 
Ing.  Washington,  D  C. 

B.  Association     of     American      Railroads, 
Transportation  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $216.67.     E.   (9)    $14. 


A  Albert  Pike  Jr  .  48F  Madlsuu  .Avenue, 
New  Y,..rk.  N.Y. 

B.  Life  Insurance  A?.s  ciatior.  of  America, 
488  Madison  Avenue    New    York,   N.Y. 


A.  Holcombf  Parkes  3"  S'  ':'h  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  III. 

B  Railway  Progress  Institute,  38  South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $9.76-').     E.   (9)    $11  70. 


A.  James  P.  Pinkney.    16:6  P   Street   NW 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  American    Trucking    As.-^ociatlon,    Inc. 
1616  P  Street   NW  ,  Wa.'-hington    D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,000.     E     (9      $38  90. 


A.  James  D.  Parrlott,  Jr.,  539  South  Main 
Street.  Flndlay,  Ohio. 

B.  The    Ohio    Oil    Co.,    639    South    Main 
Street,  Flndlay,  Ohio. 


A.  T.   E.    Plnkston,    101    East    High    Street, 
Ix  xlngton,  Ky. 

B    Kentucky  Rallroed  Assxiati   n 
£.   (9)    $124. 


A.  Rfjbert  D  Partridge,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Riu-al  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 200C  Florida  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.   (6)   $142.50. 


A  James  H.  Pipkin.  lOOi  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..   Washington.   DC. 

B.  Texaco  Inc.,  135  Eapt  42d  Street  New- 
York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    $600       E     (9  1    $1,026  82 


A.  James  G   Putt  'ii 

B.  The  Famiers'  Educati.  r.al  A;  Co-Opera- 
tive Union  of  .\mer;ca.  1575  Sherman  Street, 
Denver.  Colo  :  1404  New  Ywrk  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D  C. 

D.    (6)    $1,413.25.      E.    (9)    $1.51645. 


A.  Pltcalrn    Co.,    100     West    10th    Street, 
Wilmington,  I>el. 
E     (9)    $2,183.27. 


A.  Plains  Cotton  Growers,  Inc.,  1720  Ave- 
nue M.  Lubbock,  Tex 

D.    (6)    $18.579  76.      E.    <9)    $1,350. 


A.  Paul.  Weiss.  Rifklnd.  Wliart..)n  4-  Garri- 
son, 1626  I  Street  NW.,  -Washington,  DC. 


A    Sanford  L.  Piatt,  723  Investment  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 


A.  James  K.  Polk,  522  Fifth   Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York 
Inc.,  4  Irvlag  Place,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    J.338. 


A    Mim:    R    Pollett. 

B.  O'Malley  Investment  Co.,   1833  Central 
Avenue,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


A.  Franlt  M.  Porter  127:  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  NY. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1271  Ave- 
r  je  of  thf  Americas,  New  York    N  Y. 

A  Richiird  M.  Powell,  1210  Tower  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Refrigerated 
Warehouses,  1210  Tower  Building  Washing- 
ton, DC. 


-A.  Thomas  W.  Power,  1012  14:h  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association,  1012 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  and  1530 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  El. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)    $300. 


A.  Wllllum   H.   Press,    1616   K   Strt-e:   NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Metropolitan     Washington     Board      of 
Trade,  1616  K  Street  NW.,  W..^hlugton,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,800. 


A.  Product    Development     International, 
Inc.,  910  17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sharp  &  Bogan,   1108  16th  Street   XW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 


A.  G&nson   Purcell,   910    ;7th    Street    NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Insul:u-  Lumber  Co..  1406  Locust  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  19)  $2.67. 


A.  Purcell  &  Nelson,  910  17-.Ii  Slrei:  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Nlcfiragiia  Sugar  Estates.  Ltd  .  Managua, 
Nicaragua. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $518. iS. 


A.  C  J.  Putt,  920  Jackson  Street,  Topeka, 
Kans. 

B.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Pe  Rail- 
way  Co.,  920  Jackson  Street,   Topeka,  Kans 


A.  Gordon  M.  Quarnstrom,  7447  Skokle 
Boulevard  Skokle,  111. 

B.  National  Committee  for  insurance  Tax- 
ation, the  Hav-Adams  House.  Washington. 
DC. 

E.  (91   $361.70. 

A.  ArtL  ar  L.  Qumn.  30?  Commi^r.wc  th 
Building,  1625  K  Street  NW  .  Washmpton, 
DC 

E  Brl-,1.  :i  West  Indies  Supar  Association, 
Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  170,  Bridp^etcwn  Barba- 
dos, West  Indies:  Companla  Azu  are-,-.  \  aldez, 
Apaxtado  4329.  Guayaquil.  Ecuivdor. 

E.   ^9)   $79C'n8 

A  Luke  C  Quinn,  Jr.  lOol  Connecticut 
Aver, v. e  NW  .  W.'iShlnpton.  DC. 

B  .Anier-  a:.  Cancer  Socletv  Arthritis  and 
Riie  im.ti'ni    Foundation,    United    Cerebral 
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Palsy  Association.  National  Multiple  Sclero- 
sis Society,  National  Committee  for  Research 
in  Neurological  Disorders,  New  York,  NT. 
D    (6)   $8.24997     E.  (9)  $8,348.18. 


\.  Alex  Radin.  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B  .'\merican  Public  Power  Association.  919 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D    (61   $293.65. 


.■\  Edward  F  Ragland.  6917  Marbury  Road, 
Bethesda.  Md 

B  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc  .  808  17th 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 


.^     Railway   Labor  Executives'   Association. 
400  First  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 


\    Railway    Progress    Institute.    38    South 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  111. 
E,    (9)    $7.369  27. 


A  Alan  T.  Rains.  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B  United  Presh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  As- 
sociation. 777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC 

.\  Donald  J.  Ramsey.  1725  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C. 

B  Silver  Users  Association.  1725  K  Street 
NW,.  Washington.  DC, 

D     1 6)    $450.      E.    (9)    $74.54. 


A    J.     A.    Ransford,     1317    F    Street    NW 
W;ishlngton.  D.C. 

B    Tidewater  Oil  Co  .  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


-A  Sydney  C  Reagan.  3840  Greenbrier 
Drive.  Dallas.  Tex. 

B  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion, Box  48.  Durant.  Okla. 

D     !6)    $676.05-      E.    (9)    $526.05. 


A  Realty  Committee  on  Taxation,  c./o 
Hiird  &  Co  ,  Inc  ,  660  Madison  .Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y 

D     i6i    $21,100       E     i9i    $lf;.387  64. 

A.  Record  Industry  .Association  of  Amer- 
ica   Inc  ,   1   East  57th  Street.  New  York,  N  Y 

.A.   Robert   E.  Redding.    1710  H   Street  NW 
Washington,  D  C. 

B.  National     Conference     tor     Repeal      of 
Taxes  on  Transportation.  1710  H  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC. 

A  Robert  E  Redding,  1710  H  Street  NW  , 
W.i.^hlngton    D  C 

B  Transportation  .Association  of  .\merlca. 
I^IO  H  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 


A  Otie  M  Reed.  1107  19th  Street  NW, 
Wa.=;hington.  D  C 

B  National  Creameries  Association  lio: 
19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC, 

D     (61    $2.300  01.      E.    (9 1    $4.128  92 


A  W  O  Reed.  6254  Woodland  Drive,  Dal- 
las. Tex. 

B    Texas  Railroads 

D     i6)    $275.      E     (9l    $395  55. 

A  George  L.  Reld.  Jr  .  1616  P  Street  NW  , 
W.vshington.  DC. 

B  .•Vmerican  Trucking  Association,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

D     i6)    $799  98.      E.    (9)    $123,15 


A.  Herbert  S  Reld.  466  Lexington  Avenue. 
New  York,  N  Y. 

B  New  York  State  .Association  of  Rail- 
roads, 466  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D     .6)    $1,500. 


A    James    Francis    Reilly,     1625    K    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


B.   Potomac     Electric     Power     Co.,     929     E 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 
I).    (6)    $1,250.      E.    (9)    $175. 


K.  Louis  H.  Renfrew  1000  16th  Street 
NW  „  Washington.  DC. 

I.,  National  Coal  Policy  Conference,  Inc., 
1000  16th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

E'     (6)    $6,250 


A     Reserve     Officers     AssociatloLi     of     the 
Un:ted  States.  2517  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 

Washington,  D  C 


.''     Retired     Officers     Association,     1616     I 

Str>et  .VW  .  Washington.  D.C. 
V.    .6)    $91,503,99. 


?  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  US.  Government,  900  P 
Str?et  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $11  17256.      E.    (9)    $8,752.95. 


•■".    F     Manor.    Rhodes     60    Beaver    Street, 
Ncu-  York.  N  Y 

E     New  York  Cotton   Exchange,  60  Beaver 

Street.  New  York,  N  Y 
E,    '9l    $475. 


.'.    Theron    J     Rice,    1616    H    Street    NW. 
Washington.  D.C. 

£     Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.A. 


A    James    w     Richards,    1000   16th    Street 

NW  ,  Washington.  D.C. 

B    Standard  Oil  Co.   (Indiana),  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue   Chicago.  111. 

E      i6i    $1060       E.    (9 1    $406.48. 


^    Harry  H   Richardson,  335  Austin  Street. 

Bot  aiusa.  La 

E.   Louisiana  Railr'.jads 

E',    (6l    $55  70       E     (9  I    $147.91. 


A  J.mies  W  Riddell.  731  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
lOO)  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC 


A    James     W      Riddell.     731     Washington 

Building.   Washington.  D.C. 

B    CIT      Financial     Corp.,     660    Madison 

.■\veruie.  New  York,  NY. 


A    James     W.     Riddell.     731     Washington 

Building.    Washington,  D.C. 

B    India   Sugar   Mills  Association    (Export 
-Agency   Divisions.   Calcutta,   India. 


A    James     W      Riddell.     731     Washington 

Building.   Washington.   D.C. 

B    Mutual  Benefit  Health  &  Accident  As- 
sociation. Omaha.  Nebr. 


A  J.ime.s  W  Riddell.  731  Washington, 
Building,   Washineton.  D.C. 

B  State  Farm  Mutual  Automobile  In- 
surance Co,.  112  East  Washington  Street, 
Blo-imington.  Ill 

D     (6 1    $2,000       E.    (9)    $69.52. 


A    Richard    J     Riddick,    1012    14th    Street 

NW  ,  Washington,  D  C. 

B    Freight      Forwarders      Institute,      1012 
14th  Street  NW  .   Wa.shington.  D.C. 

D     i6(    $2  499  99       E.    (9)    $292.18. 


A    Siert  F    Riepma,  545  Munsey  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B    National      .Association      of      Margarine 

Manufacturers 


ACE   Rigiuor,  3300  Rolling  Road,  Chevy 

Chs.se.  Md 

B    Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Fiii.inclng,   149  Broadway    New  York,  N.Y. 

D     (6i    $450       E     '9 1    $523,89. 


A.  George  D  Riley.  815  16th  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D  C 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  fi  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D  C 

D.    (6)   $3,419.     E.    (91   $518  15. 


A.  James  F.  Rill,  1730  K  street  NW    Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Steadman.    Collier    and    Shannon,    1730 
K  street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)   $165.50.     E.    (9)    $17.10. 


A.  William  Neale  Roach    1616  P  Strtft  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American    Trucking    Associations     Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,200. 


A.  Paul  H.  Robblns.  2029  K  street  .NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  .\W     W.i.s.hmgt.  n    D  C 

D.   (6)   $260. 

A.  Charles  K  Kobin.si.m,  Jr  ,  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D  C 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  C  >  >peratlve 
Association.  2000  Florida  Avenue  .NW  W;ish- 
ington,  D.C. 

D.   (6i   $176. 

A.  Donald  L.  Rogers,  730  15th  Street  .\W  . 
Washlnfjton,  DC. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Companies,  730  16th  Street  .NW  WashiriK' on 
DC. 

D.    (6)   $375. 

A.  Frank  W.  Rogers.  1700  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Western  Oil  and  Gas  Association.  609 
South  Grand  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  Calif 

D.   (6)    $526. 


A.  Watson  Rogers,  1916  M  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Food  Brokers  Association 
1916  M  Street  NW.,  Washington    D  C 

D.    (6)    $1,000. 

A.  T.  J.  Ross  and  Associates.  Inc  ,  405 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.    (6)   $7,500.     E.    (9)   $9.746  54 

A.  Ro.ssmocr  Corp..  Post  Offi.  e  B.  x  125 
Seal  Beach,  Calif. 

A  James  H  Rowe,  Jr.,  and  Richard  C. 
GHare.  1016  Investment  Building,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  Haytian  American  Sugar  Co.,  S  A  Port- 
au-Prince,  Haiti. 

D.    (6)    $3,750.     E.    (0)    $224.38. 

A.  John  Forney  Rudy,  902  Ring  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron 
Ohio. 

A  Albert  R.  Russell.  1918  North  Parkway. 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America 
Post  Office  Box  9905,  Memphis    Tenn 

D.   (6)    $672.48.     E.    (9i    $109  56 

A.  Oswald  Ryan,  528  B  irr  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B,  Air  Traffc  Control  Association,  Inc.,  528 
Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $600.     E.    (9)    $20. 

A.  William  H.  Ryan,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  District  Lodge  No.  44,  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists.  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,999.88.     E.    (9)    $60, 
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.\  Robert  f.  Saltz.'steir.  5n8  W'yat:  Build- 
ing, W.i.shmcT  ai    D  C 

B.  The  .^.'S  >ciated  Bu.'^;nf's,<  Publications. 
205  East  42d  street    .New  Y    rk    N  Y 

D     (6t    $2.7,)0.      E     (9i    $24,196 


A  I  H  Sarford,  1730  K  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington DC 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  1730 
K  Street  NW.    Washington,  D.C. 


A    O.    H.    Saunders.     1616    I    Stree*     NW 
Washington.  DC 

B.  Retired     Officers     Association.     1616     I 
Street  N  W  .  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,950. 


A.  Hilllard  Schulberg.  1346  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B  Washington.  DC.  Retail  Liquor  Dealers 
Association.  Inc..  1346  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $3,376.     E.    (0)    $137  75 


A  Scrlbner  Hall  &  Casey.  1200  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Co  . 
and  Travelers  Instirance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

E.   (9)    $271.78. 


A.  Durward  Seals.  777  14th  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC 

B.  United  I'Yesh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  As- 
sociation, 777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

A  Hollls  M.  Seavey.  1771  N  Street  NW  , 
Washington.    DC. 

B  Natl'  :.  a  I  A.-^soclatlon  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Strpp'   NW  .  Washington.  DC. 


A.  Fred  G.  Selg.  944  Transportation  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC 

B.  Association      of      American      Railroads. 
Transportation    Building,    Washington,    DC. 

D.   (6)    $29.71.     E.    (9)    $41. 


A  Leo  Seyl)old.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  .    Washln(,'ton.    DC 

B.  Air  Trar.sport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,125.     E.    (9)    $95.05. 


A  Alvln  Sliaplro,  919  18th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  ID  C 

B.  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute. 
Inc  .  019  18th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 
and  11  Broad\vay,  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    $1,7 iO       E     (9)    $295.49. 


A.  David  C  Sharman.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW  .    Washington,   D.C. 

B  American  Optometrlc  Association,  Inc.. 
Development  Fund  (Legislative),  C'o  Dr. 
Melvin  B  Dunbar,  21  Bank  Street,  Lebanon, 
N.H. 

D.   (6)    $1,348.71.     E     (9)    $323.72. 


A.  Sharp  &  Bogan,  1108  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B  Assoclat  on  National  dr.^  Tls.seurs  de 
Tapis.  Velours  et  Tlssus  ri  Aineublpmer.'  24 
Rue  Montoyer.  Brussels.  Belgium 

D.    (6)    $750.      E.    (9)    $722.91. 


A.  Sharp  &   Bogan.   1108  16th  Street   NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B  Board  of  Scandinavian  Pur  Furn  Or- 
ganizations, B  Sveasvej.  Copenhagen  Den- 
mark. 

D.    (6)    $750      E.    (9)    $594.75. 


A  Sh.irp  *  Bogan.  1108  16th  Street  NW.. 
W".ii=l-.:ngton.   D  C 

B.  Imported  HiU-dw(X)d  Plywood  Associa- 
tion. Inc..  World  Trade  Center.  Ferry  Build- 
ing, San  Prar  Cisco.  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $l.f00       E     (9)    $1.37740. 


A     A     Manning    Shaw.    1625    I   Street    NW 
W.i-hi;;gti>ii     DC 

B    Br   wn     A     Lund      1625    I    Street     NW" 
Washington.    DC;    National    Associa'ion    of 
Electric   Companies.    1200    18lh    Street    NW,. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6l    $968. 


A.  John  J  Sheehan,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue ^^V^^,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United   Steelworkers   of   America,    1500 
Commonwealth    Building.    Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

D.    (6)    $3,000.    E.    (9)    $300. 


A.  David  A    Shepard.  30  Rockefeller  Plaza. 

New  York.  NY. 

B.  Standard     Oil     Co.     (New    Jersey).     30 
Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  York,  N.Y. 

E     .9>    $644  50, 


A  Br  !fp  E  Shepherd.  488  Madison  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  N  Y. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Corp.  of  America  488 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 


A    Laurence  P    Sherfy.  1625  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B    Mid-Continent  Oil  &   Gas   Association, 
300  T^ilsa  Building,  Tulsa.  Okla 


A.  Robert  H.  Shields,  920  Tower  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  United   States   Beet   Sugar   Association, 
920  Tower  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $740. 


A.  Max  Shine,  900  F  Street  NW  W  ashlng- 
ton,  DC 

B  American  Federation  of  Technical  En- 
gineers. 900  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6l  $992.50.    E    (9)  $20. 


A    Richard  C  Shlpman. 

B  The  Farmers  Educational  &  Co-Oper- 
ative Union  of  America  1575  Sherman  Street, 
Denver,  Colo.;  1404  New  York  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  DC 

D.  (61  $1,188.86      E    (9-   $122.30 


A  Robert  L  Shortle,  801  International 
Building.  New  Orleans,  La 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  1978  Rail- 
way Exchange  Building.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


A  Charles  B.  Shuman.  Merchandise  Mart 
Plaza.  Chicago.  111. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Mer- 
chandise Mart  Plaza,  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  $700. 


A.  Silver  Users  Association.   1725  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC 

D.  (6)  $779.    E.  (9)  $1,185.49. 

A.  Silversteln     &     Mullens,     lOOO     Bender 
Building.  Washington.  DC 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders. 
1625  L  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 


A.  Silversteln     &     Mullens.      1120     Con- 
necticut  Avenue   NW..   Washington.  DC. 

B.  Rossmoor    Leisure    World     Seal    Bench. 
Calif. 


A.  Six     Agency     Committee.     909      South 
Broadway.  Los  Angele.-^.  Calif. 
E     i9i    $3,187  50 


A.  Harold  S  Skinner  Post  Office  Box  :197, 
Houston.  Tex 

B  Continental  Oil  Co  Post  Office  Brx 
2197,  Houston  Tex 


A  Carsten.":  Slack,  1625  I  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

B  Phillips  Petroleum  Co  .  BartlesvlUe, 
Okla 

D     i6'    $100.      E.    (9.    $220. 


A.  Harold  Slater.  I  Fa.rragut  Squiire  Scuth, 
W':tshington,  D.C. 

B  American  Medical  Asstx-iation.  535 
North  Dearborn   Street     C:  :    -go.    lU 

D.    (6)    $1,312.50.     E       .'      $:'3  33. 


A.  Stephen      Slipher.      312      Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &    Loan   League, 
221   North  La  Salle  Street.   Chicago,   111. 

D.    (6)    $2,812.50.      E.    (9)    $28.10. 


A.  Carleton  D.  Smith.  1725  K  Street  NW.. 
WashingtDn.DC. 

B.  Radio  Corp.  of  America.  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza.  New  York,  NY. 


A.  Dudley  Smith,  732  Shoreham  Building. 
WashingtDn,  DC. 

B.  Asscxriation  of  Sugar  Producers  of  Puerto 
Rico.  732  Shoreham  Building,  Wtishlngton, 
DC. 


A  Harold  Arden  Smith,  605  West  Olympic 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  225  Bush 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $200. 


A.  James  R.  Smith.   1060  Omaha  National 
Bank  Building.  Omaha.  Nebr 

B.  Misfissippi      Valley     Association,     1978 
Railway    Exchange   Building,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 


A.  Uoyd  W.  Smith,  416  Shoreham  Build- 
ding.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  RR  Co.. 
547  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111  , 
and  Great  Northern  Railway  Co.,  175  East 
Fourth  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

D.   (6)   $4,650. 


A.  Dr.  Spencer  M.  Smith,  Jr..   1709  North 
Glebe  Road.  Arlington.  Va.. 

B.  Cltliiens    Committee    on    Natural     Re- 
sources. 

D.    (6)    $1,049.97.     E.   (9)    $1,430.33. 


A.  Wallace  M.  Smith.  426  13th  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amtrican  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance. 

A.  Wayne  H.  Smlthey.  1200  Wyatt    Build- 
ing,   Washington,   DC. 

B.  Ford   Motor  Co..   Dearborn.   Mich. 
D.    (6)    $798.     E.    (9)    $212.31. 

A.  Lyle     O.    Snader,     944     Transportation 
Building,   Washington,  DC 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads, 
Transportation   Building,    Washington,    D.C. 

D.    (6)    $148.13. 


A.  Frank  B.  Snodgrass,  1026  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Burley  and  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association,  Post  Office  Box  860,  Lexington, 
Kv. 

D.    (6)    $275.     E.   (9)    $72.96. 


A  Edward  F  Snyder,  345  Second  Street 
NE..   Washington,   DC. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,716.36 


A.  J.    R.    Snyder.    400    First    Street    NW., 
Washington,    DC. 

B    Brotherhood   of  Railroad  Trainmen. 


A.  Society  for  Animal   Protecti\e   Legisla- 
tion, 745  Fifth  Avenue,   New  York.  NY. 
D.    (61    $620.84.     E     (&      $2  466  92. 


A  Charles  B.  Sonneborn,  210  H  Street  NW  , 
Washing- on.  DC. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  210 
H  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

E.    (9)    $7.50. 
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A.  Marvin  J.  Sonosky,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B,  Slsoeton-Wahpeton  Slo\ix  Tribe  of  South 
Dakota,  et  aJ. 


A.  J.  Taylor  Soop.  400  Fnrst  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D  C. 

B  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,    330   South    Wells  Street,    Chicago, 

III. 

D     i6)    $1,23361. 


A.  W.  Byron  Sorrell,  1100  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Mobllehome  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion. 39  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

D     (6j    $1,875.     E.    (9)    $621.97. 


A.  Fiancia  W.  Stover,  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Wiishlngton,  DC. 

B.  V(!terana  of  Foreign  Wars  of  ihe  United 
States. 

D.    (6)    $2,500.     E.    (9)    $242  75. 

A.  O.  R.  Strackbein.  815  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 
D.    (6)    $1,384.62. 

A.  O.  R.   Strackbein,   815    15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC 
D.    (6i    $625. 


A.  Southern     States     Industrial     Council, 
1103  Stahlman  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
D.    (6)    $22,123.39.     E.    (9)    $4,678  96. 


A.  Southwestern  Peanut  Sheilers'  .Associa- 
tion, Drawer  747,  Durant,  Okla. 

D     (6)    $29,351.05.     E.    (9)    $1,202.10. 


A.  O    R.  Strackbein    815  15th  Street  NW.. 

W.ishingttjn,  D  C 
D    \G'  $4,166.66. 

A  Strasser,  Splegelbe.-g.  KampeUnan  & 
McLaui;hlin,  170U  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B  Fi  deration  of  American  Scientists,  1700 
K   Street   NW  ,    Washington,   DC. 


B,  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League. 
221  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago.  111. 
D.    (6)  $1,625.     E.    (9)  $370.07. 

A.  Sam  3.  Studebaker,  Tlpp  City,  Ohio. 

B.  National  As.six-iatlon  cif  Soli  and  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City.  Tex. 

A.  Walter  B.  Stults,  537  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  f>f  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Co.,  537  Wa.shlngton  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $600. 

A.  Verne  R.  Sullivan,  1615  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  '.he  U  S  .A. 


A.  Prank  L.  Sundstrom.  350  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Schenley  Industries.  Ino  .  350  FT^fth  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  NY. 


A.  William   W.  Spear.  214   National   Bank 
Building,  Fremont.  Nebr. 

B.  Standard   OH   Company    (Indiana),   910 
South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D     (6)    $830.     E.    ^9)    $178.21. 


A,  John   M.  Sprague,    1730   K   Street  NW  . 
Wiushington,  DC. 

B.  Humble  OH  <fe  Refining  Co  ,  Post  Office 
B-'X  2180.  Houston,  Tex. 

E.    (9)    $10.23. 


A.  Strasser.  Splegelberg,  K.impelman  & 
McLauf;hUn,  1700  K  Street  .NW  .  Washing- 
ton, DC  , 

B.  Tlie    Hualapai    Tribe    of    the   Hualapal 

Reserve  tion.    Peach   Springs,   Ariz. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Kampelman  & 
McLaughlin,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Laguna  Pueblo  of  New  Mexico.  Laguna, 
N   Mex 


A.  Surrey,  Karasik,  Gould  &  Greene.   1110 
Woodward  Building,  Washington,  DC 

B.  South   Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co..  99   Wall 
Street.  New  Y  ;rk  NY. 


A.  Charles  P  T.tft,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D  C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc  .  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW     Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)  $1,075.    E.    (9.  $778  52 


K  Howard  M,  Starling,  837  Washington 
Building.  Washington,  D  C. 

B,  Association  of  Casualty  and  Surety 
Companies,  110  William  Street.  New  York 
NY. 

D     i6i    $150,      E,    (9)    $490. 


.A    STMS.<;er,     Splegelberg.     Kampelman     & 
McLatithhn,  1700  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington. 

D  C. 

B    The  N'ez  Ppr-^e  Tribe   Lapwal,  Idaho. 


K  Steadman,  Collier  and  Shannon,  1730  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C. 

B.  National  Shoe  Manufactiu-ers  Associa- 
tion. 342  Madison  .\venue.  New  York,  NY. 

D.    1 6;    $500.      E.    1 9)    $344.20. 


A  St-a.sser,  Splegelberg.  Kampelman  & 
McLaughlin,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D  (' 

B  Tlie  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Pine 
Ridge  Reservation,   Pine  Ridge.   S.  Dak. 


A.  Glenn  J.  Talbott. 

B.  The  Piu-mers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
eratlve  Union  of  America.  l')75  Sherman 
Street.  Denver.  Colo,  and  1404  New  York 
Avenue.  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Dwlght  D.  Taylor,  Jr  ,  918  16th  .Stree- 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Airlines.  Inc..  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,375.     E.    (9)    $414  54 


A.  Steadman.   Collier,   and    Sharuiun,    1730 
K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D  C. 

B.  The    Tool    and    Fine    Steel    Committee, 
c  o  The  Carpenter  Steel  Co  ,  Reading,  Pa. 

D.    (6)    $500.    E.    (9)    $221,15. 


A  St-asser.  Splegelberg,  Kampelman  & 
McLaughlin.  1700  K  Street  -N'W..  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa  Indian  Com- 
nvjuiiv,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 


A,  Mrs,   C,  A.  L.  Stephens,  Post  Office  Box 
6234,  Washington,  D  C, 


\  Strasser,  Spiegelberg.  Kampelman  & 
McL£iug.:iiln,  17u0  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D  C. 

B  The  San  Carlos  Apaciie  Tribe.  San  Car- 
los. .Ariz 


A.  John    I.   Taylor,   425    13th    Street    NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American     Farm     Bureau     Federation, 
2300  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago.  HI. 

D.    (6)    $95833.     E.   (9)    $35  10 


A  Russell  M  Stephens,  900  F  Street  NW  , 
W.whmgton,  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  Engi- 
neer."!. 900  P  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

D     (6)    $240.     E.    (9)    $20. 

A  B  H  Steuerwald,  400  First  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C, 

B  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen, 
2247   West   Lawrence   Avcn\;e,   Chicago,  111. 

D     (6i    $300 

A  Eugene  1.  Stewart,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D  C, 

B  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  A.s.socl.i' ion, 
Li-    350  Fl.'th  Avenue,  New  York.  N  Y, 

D      Ci    $2,775.     E     (9)    1630,46. 


A  Str,i.sstr,  Spiegelberg.  Kampelman  & 
McLaughlin.  1700  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

B    The  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  25  Main 

street.  Salamanca.  NY. 


A  Harry  Stewart,  321  Mlddlefleld  Road, 
Menlo  Park,  Calif. 

13  .National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
anon,  the  Hay-Adams  House,  Washington, 
DC 

E     i9)    $481  45. 


A  Sterling  P.  Stoudenmire,  Jr..  61  Saint 
Joseph  Street,  Mobile,  Ala. 

B.  Waterman  Steamship  Corp ,  81  Saint 
J  "seph  .Street.  Mobile,  Ala. 

D.    i6)    $94  23.     E,    (9)    $46  49. 


\  Strasser,  Splegelberg.  Kampelman  & 
McLaughlin,  1700  K  Street  NW  .  Washington, 
DC 

B  The  Tuararora  Nation  of  Indians, 
I.ewls'.or..  NY 

A  Ronnie  J  Straw.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
.NW  ,  Waf.hlngtnn,  D  C 

B    National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 

.socl.vtion.   2000   Fl orid.i   Avenue   NW     Wash- 
ington. D  C 

A.  William  A.  Stringfellow,  Gu04  Roosevelt 
Street.  Belhcsda,  Md 

B.  National  Associtition  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents,  827  Investment  BviiUUi.g  W.ish- 
ington,  D  C, 

B.    (9)   $350.70. 

A.  Structural  Clay  Products  Industry  De- 
pletion Committee,  1032  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D  C 


A.  Norman    Strunk,    221    N;rth    La    Salle 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Mrs.  Margaret  K.  Taylor,  20  E  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee  Inc  .  20 
E  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  and  Blpartl- 
son  Cttlsens  Committee  for  Federal  Aid  for 
Public  Elementary  and  .Seciidary  Education, 
4107  Davenport  Street  NW  ,  Wa.'^hlngUjn. 
DC. 

A.  J.  B.  Thayn  42S  I3th  Sirec  NW  Wa.sh- 
lngton. D.C. 

B.  American  F.irm  n>ireau  Federa'iuti, 
2300  Merchandise  M.irt    Chicago    Ih 

D,    (6)    $1,400.25.     E.    (9)    *!;*  42. 

A.  Oliver  A.  Thoma.«i  12.";  North  Center 
Street.  Reno.  Nev. 

B    Nevada  Railroad  Assoc:  it  ion  and  u'heis 
126  North  Center  Street,  Rtno.  Nev. 

D.   (8)    1100.     E.   (9)    $67073. 

A.  Julia  C.  Thrmipsun  7:i  14lh  .S'ree' 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Nurses'  Aasocjitlon,  Inc  .  10 
Columbus  Circle,  New  York    N  y 

D.  (6)   $2,056  18. 

A.  Eugene  M.  Thor^.  17oi  K  .street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Assrx-iatlon  of  America. 
488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y. 

D.   (6)    $750.     E    (91    $29  70. 

A.  G,    D.    Tllghmun.    1612    K    Street    N'W,, 
Washington    D  C. 
D.   (6)    $3,750. 
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A.  William    H     Tninev.    1223    Pennsylvania 
Building,  W^a.shmgion.  DC 

B.  The  Pennsylvania  RiUlroad  Co..  6  Penn 
Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


B    Western    Range   Association,   375   North 
Fulton  Street,  Fresno,  Calif. 
E     (9)    $109.30. 


A.  M.  S.  Tisdale.  4200  Cathedral  Avenue. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Armed  fvervlces  Committee,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Vallejo,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $147.50.     E.    (9)    $133.45. 


A.  Union  Producing  Co  1525  Fairfield 
Avenue.  Shreveport.  La.,  and  United  d  -s 
Pipe  Line  Co  .  1525  Fairfield  Avenue,  Shreve- 
port   La 

E.    (9/    $853.34. 


A.  William  A.  Walt-cn.  920  Jack.'^on   Street, 
Topeka,  Kans, 

B.  Kansas  Railroad  Committee.  920  Jack- 
son Street,  Topeka,  Kans. 


A.  Waslilngton  Committee.  Association  of 
Sugar  Producers  of  I»uerto  Rico.  732  Shore- 
ham  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Tobacco  Associates,  Inc..  1025  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW     Washington.  DC. 
E     (9)    $1,102. 


A.  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations.  321 
West  44th  Street.  New  York.  NY, 
E.    (9)    $1,511.73. 


A.  Washington     Home     Rule     Committee. 
Inc  ,  924  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC 
D.    (6)    $2,056.65.     E.    (9)    $1,965. 


A  H  Willis  Tobler.  30  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC 

B.  National  .Milk  Pr<xlucers  Federation.  30 
F  Street  NW  .  WtishlngUin.  D  C 

D.    (6)    $2.458  75.     E.   (9)    $174.38 


A.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  817 
14th  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6i    $258,106.49.     E.   (9)    $45.43113 


A.  United  States  Savme^  ai.d  Ixaan  League, 
221  North  La  Salie  Street,  Chicago.  111. 
E.    (9)    $29,600.20. 


A.  Jeremiah  C.  Waterman.  205  Transporta- 
tion Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Sou-..hern  Pacific  Co.,  206  Transportation 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $500.     E.    (9)   $100. 


A  John  H  Todd,  1085  Shrine  Building. 
Memphis.  Tern. 

B.  National  Cotton  Compress  and  Cotton 
Warehouse  Af  sociatlon.  1085  Shrine  Building, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  Dwlght  D.  Townsend,  1012  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  USA,  343  South 
Dearborn  Str<«t,  Chicago,  Dl. 


A.  United  States  Trust  Co  of  New  York,  45 
Wall  Street.  New  York,  NY. 


A.  Waterways  Bulk  Transportation  Coun- 
cil,  Inc..   21   West  Street.   New   York,   NY. 
D.   (6)    $8,380.     E.    (9)    $6  108  43. 


A.  United  World  Federalists.  Inc  ,  820  13th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D     (6)    $5,974.32.      E.    (9)    $5,974.32. 


A.  J.  R.  Watson.  IC  RR  Pa-s.-^erger  Sta- 
tion, Jackson,  Miss. 

B  Mlsf^issippi  Railroad  Association.  I.C. 
RR    Passenger  Station,  Jackson,  Miss. 

E.   (9)    $286.04. 


A  P.  Gerald  Toye,  777  14th  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

D.   (6)    $67{..     E.    (9)    $45.60 


A.  Arvin  E.  Upton,  1821  Jefferson  Place 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Committee  on  Radiation  Pro- 
tection and  Measurements,  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce.  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)  $73.90. 


A.  George   E.    Weaver,   530    E^s-    Elizabeth 
Street,  Ft    Collins,  Colo. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 


A    Transportation  Association  of  America, 
1710  H  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 


A  Richard  3  Trlbbe,  1508  MerchanU  Bank 
Building.  Indianapolis.  Ind 

B  AsROciat'-d  Railways  of  Indiana,  150R 
Merchants  Bank  Btilldlng    Indianapolis,  Ind 


A,  Matt  Tris-gs.425  13th  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington, D  C 

B  America  1  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
2300  Merchanlise  Mart    Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,7  >0      E     (9)    $56  35. 


A  Olenw'Kid  S  Ttoop,  Jr.,  812  Pennsyl- 
vania   BuUdli  g.    Washington,    D.C. 

B  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221  North  La  Salle  Street     Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,6:  5       E     .9(    $77  80 


A     Paul     T.    Trultt,    1700    K    Street     NW 
Wa«hingt<.)n.  IVC 

B  National  Plant  F  .wd  Institute.  1700  K 
Street  NW  ,  Wijshlngton.  DC. 

E.   (9)    $46 

A.   Carol    Le?    Tucker,    2v    F.    street     NW 
Washington.  DC, 

B  Federal  Counsel  Associates  Inc  20  E 
Street  NW     Wwhlngton,  D  C 

D     (6i    »1  12'.       T.     f9'.    $125 

A,  Dick  Tullts,  307  Map.e  lerrace  Dalla* 
Tex. 

B.  Superior  OH  Co  ,  Hou.'^ton  Irx  and 
Los  Angeles,  Calif 

D     (6i    $1,50<>.      (9i    $1  450. 

A  John  W  Turner  814  Railuuy  UibtT 
BvilUiing    Wiuil  liigton    DC 

B  Brotherh(  Ki  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
B  of  L   E    Build. r.g  Cleveland   Ohio 

A  William  S  TvM  I,.  821  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C 

B  U»cal  No  30.  Canal  Zone  Pilots  Associa- 
tion, P  O   Box  111    Coco  Solo,  C  Z. 

E     (9 1    $89  43 

A  William  S  Tyson,  821  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 


A.  Thomas  M  Venables,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington.  DC 

B  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  N'W  Wash- 
lngt.on,  D.C. 

A     Richard   E    Vernor.   1701    K  Street  NW  . 

W.i.M.;:  =  p-^  1.     U  (.' 

B  American  Lite  Convention.  230  North 
.Mii  t.igiin  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)    $I9P  44       E     i9>    $43  95, 

A  L.  T.  Vice,  1700  K  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B  Standard  OU  Co  of  California,  1700  K 
Street  NW  .  Wa-shington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $180      E    (9)  $70. 


A.  Weaver    and    Glassle.    1225    19th    Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The   Atlantic   Refining   Co..  260   South 
Broad  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D    (6)    $300. 


A.  Weaver   and    Glassle     ■.225    19th    Street 
NW,.  Washington,  D  C 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  .Association,  Inc., 
740  nth  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D    (6i    $5.     £.    (9)    $3.18 


A.  Weaver  and  Glassle  1225  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC 

B  The  National  Independent  Meat  F.ick- 
ers  Association,  740  11th  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

D.    (6)    $225.      E     (9;    J18&5. 


A  H  K  Vinson,  1346  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue .NW    Washington.  D.C 

B  Machinery  Dealers  National  Association, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Washington. 
DC 


A.  William    H.    Webb     LaSalle    Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National   Rivers   and    Harbors  C<;ngress, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue    Washin^tcin,   D  C. 

D.   (6)    $2.433  68      E.    (9i    $600  03 


A.  Voice  of  the   People  in   Action    the  So- 
ciety of  the  People.  Inc     621  .Sheridan  Street 
Chlllum.  Md 

B     Or    R'l^.'e:;  Forrest  Egner 

D       6      $1.033  25       E     (9)    $1034  82 


A    Pau;  F    Wiigner    400  Waynewood  B<  u!e- 
\ard,  Alexandria,  Va 

B    Samuel  B    Bledsoe    1625  Fye  Street  NW 
Washington    D  C 

D      Ti  I  $685      E    1  9.  $87  21 


A  Cari  .M  Wnlker  30  F  Street  NW  Wa.sh- 
lngton   D  C 

B  Natlnnu!  Milk  Prtxlucers  Federation  30 
F  Street  NW    Washington    D  C 


A  Paul  H  Walker  1701  K  Street  NW 
Washingt^r^    D  C 

B  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America 
488   Maduon   Avenue.   New   York,   NY. 

D     i6l    $213  .50       E     (9)    $12  44. 


A  Stephen  M  Walter,  1200  18th  Street 
NW    Washington   D  C 

B  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies.  1200  18th  Street  NW  ,  Washington 
DC 

D.   (8)   $418.25      B    (9>   $18  06 


«.     E      E      Webster     4fKj    First     Street     NW 
Wi,.vh;:ig'.'  :■.    D  C 

J5  Br'  t !  erh.ofKl  •  '.  Maintenance  v'.  Why 
Em.plovees  :20.^('  Wtvxiwhid  A\e!-.ue  Detroit. 
Mich 

D     'f      J  •  ~f>"  44. 

A.  William  E  Welsh  8S7  National  Pre.se 
Building.  Washington    DC 

B.  Natlo-ia:  ReclamatU'ti  Association  897 
National  Press  Building    Wn*hlngton    D  C. 

D     (8)    $3,760.      E      9      $284  82 

A       'A  e?t  (oast  Ir,.and  Navigatlori  Dibtnct 

Co  ,.•  •.  h  ••.;.m      Brudfl.toii     Fla 
E     il',    $784  38 

A  Donald  Francis  White  1616  H  S'reet 
NW  ,  Washington.  D  c 

P  Ameri.u'i  Retai.  Federation  IPlf  H 
Street  NW    Wa.shingtor.   DC 

D.   (6)    $a,0€2       E      9      $48  45 

A     Hori-cf    r     Whitf      1341    G    Street    .NW 
Washirgt^jn    D  C 

B  l!i!Prr.,ition»;  Ur.ion  of  Mine  Mill  and 
Smelter  Wcrkerc  941  Ka«t  l~th  Avenue  Der. - 
N  er   Cv . 

D.    (6)    $150      E     (9      $32"  48 
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A    John     C.    Whlt«,    83«    Tramportatlon 
Dulldlng,  Wuhlngton,  DC. 
B    Am«ricftn  Cotton  ahipp«n  AMOOlfttlon. 

D    if>>)    11.050.     B.   (9)    1950.87. 


A  M.irc  A.  White,  1707  H  Street  NW,. 
Wiuhiiigton,  DC 

n  Nutlonal  Awioclutlun  <if  Hoovirltlps 
Hoalrr*.  Inc 

A  H  LelKh  Whlteiaw,  734  l.'Mh  Street  NW  , 
Wnalutigton.  D  C 

B  Oft«  Appliance  MRrmfuctiiren  Aisocla- 
'or.  inr  00  Enut  42ct  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y, 

A  Scott,  C  Whitney,  018  10th  Street  NW  , 
WiuhluKton,  DC. 

B  American  Airline*,  Inc  .  018  16th  Street 
NW      Wanhlngton.   DC. 

D    -C)  12,000,     E.  (B)  »38S. 


A.  Donald  S.  Whyte,  1103  Ring  Building, 
W»«lilnt{ton,  J.C. 

B  American  Mining  ContjreM,  Rln«  Bvilld- 
;nrf,  Wiiahlnnton,  DC. 

U    (Q)   1450.     E.   (0)   135  30 


A  l.<nU«  E.  Whyte,  018  10th  Street  NW  , 
Wiinhlngton,  D  C 

B  Independent  NuturiU  Onu  AMoclatlon 
of  America,  018  10th  Street  NW  ,  Wiuhlnglon. 
D.C. 

A  Albert  E  Wllklnnon,  IiupntniPnt  BuiUl- 
II, ir   Wathinutiin,  D  l" 

B  The  Anacujulu  Co  ,  HoiinoHii)  DulUllug. 
n\itto,  Mont 

D    tOj  ♦J.aSO.     E    {^,  1725  80. 


A  Wilkinson.  Crng\in  ft  Biukpr.  1018  H 
Street  NW  ,  Wiuhlngton,  D  C 

B  American  Society  of  Travel  Ai,'entJi,  Inr  , 
501  5th  Avenvie,  New  York,  NY. 

B   (0)  11  75 

A.  WlUcinnon,  Cragun  f*  Barker,  1610  H 
Street  NW  ,  Wimhlnglon.  D  C 

B  Arapahoe  Tribe  of  IiuUiuim,  FVirt  Wi»- 
ihukle,  Wyo 

K   'Ml  •IJ  00, 

A    Wilktnaon,   CrK|\in   *    Barker,    laid    H 
Sirpct   NW  .   WanhlntfUin,  DC" 
B    Confederattd  HnlUh  and  Kootennl  TnUca 

if  (he  Mrttheivd  nci»cr\  ui ion,  Mont, 

K  It))  luau 

A  Wilkliu.-n  Tirtgun  k  Hurlier,  Ifllfl  » 
.iiippi  NW    Wi^dhinuton   I)  (' 

\\  yvilnnlrll  Tllhe  nf  Ilittlnl',»  rrvhulfih 
Wi»«h 

k;  .  si  I  ♦  1  V  T 


A.  Kkrdlng  D«  C    Wlllloma,   WaahlnKUir, 
DC. 

B.  National  AaacKlullon  of  Reiil  EiiUt* 
Boarda.  30  South  Wabnah  Avrnur  ('i.icutfo, 
HI,  »nd  ISOO  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  , 
WMhlngton,  DC 

D    (fl)   11,683.50      E    i9'    140  37, 


A     HiirnUl    M     Wiliuuiis     !!7    V..\-\    Mudlaou 
Strrct,  Chicago,  III 

B     Institute    of    Ainpriciiii    I'ooltry    Isid  i-. 
trlea,  07  Eaal  MiuHmhi  ,s<ri-pt.    C'lsir. !,.:.>    111. 
D     (0)    %'iOQ       V.     lU)    *3l  4i 


A     Kobert    T.    WiHIiuhh,    10(H)   ConntCtlOUt 

Avenue  NW  ,  Wnf.!iint<tor.,  I)  (' 

B.  Air  Trunapurt  Awtocim  ims  <  ;  Aoiorloft, 
1000  Connecticut  Asciuic  NW  \S  i.w.iigton, 
D  C 

U     ^0,    »9,'i0       T.    lU,    II OO  70, 


A  John  C  WilMiimHiU;  l,)')o  (  imeCUcUt 
Avcnxio  NW  .  WuahUiKton.  I)f' 

B  Nntloniil  Afutoolatlon  .  f  Hcil  Eh'.iU 
Boards,  30  Soviili  Wnbas!i  Avenue.  Chicago, 
111,  and  1.100  c  :ni!o<iu>i'  Avenue  NW,. 
Wauhmgton,  IJ  (' 

D    (0,1  13,8^3.     E    ^yj  1315  51. 

A  Kenneth  Wiiltun^snii  ;  F.n  i  ,i'  it  8quar« 
South,  WuKhlnglon    D  C 

B  American  liiinpn,!:  A.s.s,-,  ;.iMon,  840 
North   Lake  Slinrc   Drive    C!,,.  uk":     III. 

I)     (Ui     » 1,404  24        K     fill     ♦■4ft  !4 


A  WUmer.  Cvitler  A  {*:<  ket  iiit{,  (iiti  Iruni* 
portivtlon  BuildlnK.  Wunhintftai,  D,C. 

B  t'oliimbla  (lu,i  Syitnr.  Srrviip  Corp.,  130 
Bant   41.it   Street.    New    V  >rk,    N  V 


A    Clark  T,    WUnon.   1143  ItJth  =;!ir.'   X\V 
Wi\nhln«loi',    0  C 

B      (,"i  ii.'^ultaiU     to     EmiTk'eii    y     I.eftd-Zlno 
C'luur.ittee 

D    ifli   112.000       r.    '!)|   ♦074  Vl 

A  E    Ilaymoiul  WiUoo    245  .s<v,.i,,i  Mtreet 

NE  Wanhlinjlon    D  t' 

B  Frlenda  Conuniltne  on  Naiioiuil  I<<gi»in. 

tl(Ui  245  Srr md  Htrf-et  NE     W.i.^hlngton,  D,C. 

D  (fl)  |l.7709a. 


A    Everotl    11     WiUoii     .);       7,iJ    .  iii  ^i .  ;;,iim 
HulliUng    WanhiiiKtMU    DC 

\\      A»»ocla(lnn       iif        Mll^,'iir       I'f  i!    hi:*       of 

I'uerlo  Illoo,  7J-'  Hhoreliiuii   Ilii;iii  !.ij;    'A',\«h. 

inaion.  I)  c" 


A  nenry  B  WlUon  1«13  K  n\^^^v\  \w  , 
Warl>innl"ii   U  (' 

M  Mt.uuUrU  OH  ("o  (New  In  •„  s  aO 
Morkpfi'Urr    V\Atn     Nrsv    Vi'lh,    N   V 

K    <ui  fiirr'^ 


A    Wilkliinon.    Cmmin    *    l»iuk«>r.    lOUl    It  a    W     K     Wi1m..ii     \m^    r.\\\"<\.\     ^■on\l^, 

Miiee!  NW    Wnnhlngton   DC  ,'Mue\p|xii  i,  l,n 

n    MixikniiP  tnaiiui  rnbc.  Wi-llpuill.  Wn«h.  w    rnlon    l'ro(loi'in«    f'..      liJn     rotfteld 

•^    '")H4,1  Avetuie,    INhrpveiioii      la       ami     ri,;!..,!     (h,, 
I'l|>e  I.Ihe  Co     l,-.Ja  r.iliUfUt  Av'i.!'-      ii.idve. 

A    Wllklnaon,    frrtgvin    k    Baiker     Itllfl    M  '"'"    '  * 

Siioet  NW,  Waahmgton,  DC.  "    '"'    ♦"'*"      ^'    '"     »J'^i'* 

\\    Ntigar  Prodtioera  AMHtcUllon  tr  Kt  Sivl- 
vailor,  San  HalvaUof.  .     „  

S    (0)   ♦85  41  ^    Kverelt     I"     Winter     lu7M    |t.,l,^^l^     i- x . 

^^^  rhanije  BtilUllng    Mt    I^uiu    Mo 

M    Mlaalanlppl      Valley      AMOtUiUluu,      1U7U 

A     rrana   O    WUlefihticher,    1010    I   Street  l(,»il*av  Mxch.uitfp  Bulhllnn.  it,  Loull,  Mo. 
NW  .  Waahlngtcin,  Dt-V 

n     Kettred     omcera     Aaaoclatlon,    t0l8    t 

Street  KW,  Waahlngtun,  DC.  A    Venlo    Wolfaohn.    1720    II    .'Mr.rt    n\>., 

D.  (0)  la.OOO.  Waahlngton,  DC 


n    lii«iuut-e   of   Ht'rap   Iron   ft   Steel,    Ino  , 
•."I  1!  strrei  NW  .  WiuhlngUm,  DC. 
U     .n>    $300.      E.    (8)    •!. 


A  Kiiii.k  C.  Wnllney  07  Eaft  Madlsdn 
avicf    II, .,.;>..,    I:, 

B,  I^,^!ltute  of  American  Poultry  IncUin- 
trlti.  0.    i:  in!    Miiii   .street.   Chicago,   111. 


■\  l!  ..■.■,.•,1  .;  Wixxlinan,  4CM)  Flml  Street. 
NW,.  ^^  >   ;iiiiK!<.n    D  C 

B.  ;:.'■  nclrr  r  H.iilroad  Tflearaphers, 
38«0  Llndell  H     i.c'.urU,  st    1  .  uli    Mo. 


A.  A.Ucil   V    WiHidwurtl,   102.')  1  SUret  NW  , 

Waahlngton,  D  c 

B.  The  Plyl.'iu    rigrr    I.lne.   Inc  ,   I/Kkheed 
Air  Terminal  li  aiLUik.  ChIu' 


A,  K\y<rTr  Y-\ir,t{  WiHKlwaid.   1025  I  Street 
NW„  U  ,.,;.;;.^;',,n    D  f 

B,  Slgi,.il    nil    uiul    Qua    Co,    1010    WlUhlre 
IloulovaiU.   ;...!.   An^rlo.n    Caiif. 


A.  Edwnrd  W.  Wootton.  IIOO  Natlc^nal 
Preai  Building,  WH,-hington    DC 

B.  Wine   IistSlt'.itr    717  Market   Street,  S»ri 

rranclico,  Cuiii. 

A.  Al«Xaii(ler  W  Wuerkrr.  IHiS  Connect!. 
cut  Avejiui-    w.viihiiiutun,  DC 

B.  1'  '•  A.'nfrlciu*  Waterway*  Oi)«rat()rN, 
Inc,  ,  >  I  ii.:.cr!  i,  \it  Avriuir  Wanlilngton, 
D,C. 

D.   (6)    %a\l.     £.    lU;    I1U3.22, 


A.  Donald    A     Y  .uhk.    lfi;,->   H   street   NW  . 
w  , .:  'i.*-!  ,u    I)  c 

ii       ...,::. be;    .I    Cuiuuicrce    uf    the    United 


A,  J.  1'.  .:k.  Y  -mn,  ,^()J  niiig  Building. 
Wn.ihtnRt.-n    DC 

o.  N,'..)r..il  C'.itlon  CuviiicU  of  AiuerlCA, 
TuBt  Oftlcc  1). i3(  U'JOS.  Memphln,  Tenn 

D,    (8)    JJ^o      ¥.     ;U)    >B  OU. 


A,  Jiilu.  H    V.ui.g.  1411  Major  Street,  StU 
LakK  ritv   n.ui 

1'         '>eiiv     l.'iich'r    l.nw,    Inc.    Tost    Office 
liw*  iv,^,  auii  l<Mke  Cily,  Utah, 


A,  Hldney  /.  i«M    jr.  l.oulniaui  Avenue  NW 

Waahlnft  o    D( 

B,  Intel  ii';  .iiiil  Urntiierhixxl  of  Team- 
•tin,  OJv'ilTtniin  Warrho\iiirii\en  A  Help. 
•f8,  N  L^j.ijri.u.a  Avpiiiie  NW.,  WoalUugluu, 
D,0, 

D,  (8)  18,178. 

A.   BaIc    ;>     Air      riniirpmi      li^',     l>eii..i 
MtUopulUat)  Aiii>"a,  lukAlt^r,  Muh, 
I.  (W)  888. 

.^     U    !   I    11   K     /,liniiirril\!0\ 

n.    Natl    •■■'  "    AT">ei,it  lM|i    iif    Mdll    nt\(|    VV'.idT 

Conwrvnii.-ii  n.'iiiict*   i/in^ue  cuv    irx 


A.  Blmrlng  (n,,nin{ie  K  Hlrrnnteln  lout 
OoniMlOtleM'  AM<iuie  Wa«hli\glon  t)  C*  ami 
U    MuVtlh    l.a.Maile    Mireel.    C'hteagii,    111 


A.  John  M  /m  ker  1411  Pen  nay  Ivan  I  (4 
Av»»vte  NW     Wiuihlngton.  DC 

n  N  ,  .1,  w  Aiitl  Vivlaeollon  Horlety.  141 1 
i'pnii'        li.ii  A'.ri    ir  NW     Waahlngton,  DC 

D,  t '  r;" 
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REOIS'ITIATIONS 

Tin*  fdlio'AinK    !c(ii.sti  aluiii.s  wen    s  .hrn.'Ccd   lor   llu'  .second  culciulur  (juiu  Ui    '.[i()2' 

(NoiK       rV.f  fnMii  u.scd  fo;    ; fKi.sUiUion  i.s  reproduced  bel.iw.     In  the  iMcd.-i   uf  vi^di^mw    .i.  '.i.<    Htiui-D.  quegtiOilR  are 
not  DiHiitc!    oi.l.v  till'  cs.sftitia;   iUi,''A(i  .s  (iM    piiiiicd    uiid   uic  Hulicnt,Ml  by  their  !cM"'(t.\(    ,<  \\v\    icc;   i.unibt! 

ri:  r   1  A' Cm  ir^  Wi!  II   im    sk  hi  !  miv      t    iiii    .'^f.^rr    Avr^  Fii  r    litHcr  (  t  rir.i*  Wjtm  Tiir  C    i  im  <  r  i  ii  r  Horai  '  )    Hr 'MrM' n- a  :  tvw : 
■].,.,;   J    ,^,-    ,}j;,gc    1)    !■■    iie'U.;!.r.i    :..   i.,)|i!y   Idcnt  I!  •  1 1,  f   u:,'  :     lOitl    pnsrc   2    mhi    the   tmrk    r.\    C...    ;..>•!       drn^-i   w;'!.    f.!,nn(,al   (lata 
p;  V  *    •  N      X      ni;i-A    ;iii    Ai  I  ».  I'Ri.M  t    I.rr:  I  H  oti  Fii.!  HI    is    :i:i    linx   Af    ;itt   l(;i,U!   ii    -;i:i      Uijm.ri      Iir.AMM.   Uniuw, 


"ra»U. ilNABf  lo  I'u:        H' fi- 'riitiuu  J  :    i> 
'  Q'   >ii    (III  y"  Rkpobt     Ti'  l-.i'.li  .ite  wMrh  n\,i     .'. 


;  I  nil  '«  ! 


.  e   a!.      X      !j'  ■    •*    '.  I,i' 


lu  1  ^j u I  pikgi'  i     '  '  y 


mi  out  hot  I 


1   ,.;,(l 


,r  1  uliTid.ir  iioartrrs   U.   (r.\,Te<l   by    lhi»  lieport,  place  an  "X"   tn-i-w    'Wv  appr-  p^•,l4U• 
M..,•.v  udiiit;   :,,ii  p..^•^^  lo  :■.   '■  bercqulrtd.    The  flrit  additional  pane  ^!^■ -iii!  t^r  i.xm- 

~  ■  '..    I.f    will 


bttieU  M  pag*  "H     .ii.d  •v.f  •:<•■ '.     '.  >\\v\\  pagca  ahuuid  tie    4       ,'>  '     t      ( '.       1: e;iaratlon  atid  filing  In  accordance  w  •!.  ■•■■r. 
aciomplUli  coinp.i..i.>  e  v.,;;,  ,i:,   i,uterly  reporting  reqiirmiri^tf  <■'.  the  As  •. 


PEPORT 
PoicsCant   to   rCDtUAL    Ii».t.'  ;,ATIuN    OF   LOUYTNQ   ACT 


p 

I,'   AK  :  t  K 

lit 

9d      8d 

4  th 

ly 

_ 

M..rk  n; 

e  »f;',ii\re  o; 

Hon  f'N  I  cTM     A" — -a;  Ino»nikai,     T!,,i.     Hep; .; '  '  ; -t  tn  rii  '  \   ^^e■.l^e(l  in-r;'!-,e;  a:,  n:  t.-.iM/.atlon  Or  an  indi  vifiuii  1    aafollowa: 

i|         Iti.i,    \ee     '       ;,,i    ..•    ., -1  "empli'Vfr'     "'.'e     \r.   I'e:;      H        'he   liaUie    uflil'i'i-'    >\''\   Ha' vir  e  i  I   liuf^ineint  '  t   -ht     en.ployer'"  If  th* 

I'lnp.iiM,.     If.  ,1  r.Mi.     .M.^  li  aa  a  ln\v   ;'!•!!■.  -r  ]  ni.lu    :  ri.iti.iin  I.rin  '    pur'Mih   mul  i ;u;i  ,•.:,.;;   :;.i  .'-..i;! : ;,  ..:  .T.it:.  tlrn;  ruuy  join  In 

filing'  .1   lieji.  ;  I  a«  .111      cinp.iiNee      , 

(11)    "lMr;i.   se:     —I     ;..r.,-    iU    en,;,   jer  .  write  "None"  In  n!.K\i.i  I   i,.i'ii:,  u 
(1)   .-.HAIIA1     Hii-  H.-       A:.  ..i-i  i  i  or  employee  ehould  not    '."eNiiit  t(.  iiiii.hiiu-  i.if:  Keport  with  the  employer'h  lup  .r* 

(1     ir..;    ,,  ■„  Mil,  r,  I  uj  ihu  Act  muit  file  •eporato  Uip'^i'.a  di.u  uit  uui  ri.icvea  ot  thla  requirement  nnse.y   otH.iu.,e   lupc:  »  art 

the.;  ",■>  '!.,   :  ,iK'i!.'.'  or  employe*!. 
(11     K,i.;     \.e.,  ..subject  to  the  Act  muit  file  aeparatt  Reporta  and  are  not  rtllevtd  of  thU  requlrtmtnt  merely  bet  ,ui,M  lUp.iu  art 

!.:c  ii  !'>  '  :,■  ;i  I  mployere. 


A     (  )n.   V     ;/ \TtON.OII   INDIVIDUAL   FlLINfl; 

1     ■;».'.  n. .:!;!•  nditt'etf*   .ind  rift' lire  of  trrtneaa 


1     I!  '.I'.i.i  Ufpi.r'  i:    ;    •      t.  I'"p!()y»r.  lUt  nnnies  ur  hK'-'  '»  '""  e:v.pio>eti 

ijkiiiiwi.-  riir  UriM.iu.  ;   1  : :  ,    wuarttr. 


Ni'ri   osImmII          ;;.  jnirf,  h|^;  .4g,-.if.      ';■■;;;',,■,.          A ! .  r  m  p  I M  V  r  e  1  r.  t  ( 1  file    ench.  q'ln* '  er    -a:  !•     ■>    !■';■    ■••    i"  he  }-,nf  rn-p!'  vrrpi    rx--ept 

tlj„»      ,„,    If   ,,    p;»ri  Iciiliir   uiulei!nkUi«   Iv    >      ;itly    ni...iin-il    l-v   a   K'oup  (  :  rn;))!'  vern    'iir   y      ip   l.>  •>     lie     .  ;  h.d.ieU   ais  (Mie  en, plover     bo',    all 

,,  ,,,,,1,,.,,.  ,  ;   the  \i.V'  ii|!  are   \   •  tie  liiiiurd    lUid   the  cont  •  .  1 .  o  t  hni      I   eacli    :i  'tnlxT   U   •   i   tie  xpei  .feO  '       U  the  WOrk  It  tl.  !.e    Wi    the   Intrrest  Of 

,,,,[,,;,     !,   p.'    p.iMiH!'    •:..:!  !    t    ;■    :;,,.  ;i    l>y  another     :.      ^jm    Hepui !    ■   i  ,,,it .  .1  ,>•   l)^  '  i .   pi  :  "-i  ;..•■   uj.  i  mploycre"— Ii  tO  be   MeU   eat  li   qa.v!  1  er, 

ii.  tAiVi.uiUi.'^^t.t'vi:  littiiic,  aUtUWJi,  and  Uulurt  of  bueUiCbe,     Ii  ;liero  ;*.  no  eiui^i.uyer,  v,rlt«  "Non«." 


Notion  1  mm    C".— (a)  Tlo   ■xpMnilon  "In  connection  wlti.  u>tih;..t,\e  i:  ttref,ta,"  at  u««d  In  thla  Report,  mtani  'it.  -    r  \e<  •    ,n  with 

,,.,,.,,, pi. v^   ,;::,..  <  ,^  .  ,r  1  i,i!if»clly ,  tu  uitmence  the  pasKaRe  or  rtrfeut  ul  lrj.palatinn         "The  Term  ■lep".,'.!;-.' So-;'  rrean*  hUla,  rf»i,ii,',iui„-..  ..mend- 

ii.,1.'.    i,.,ii,,:,.,n.  i.f..  ..lui  ^  !her  mattera  peno.;.^■     .  pi    ;      ro  .;.  i  .•  :.i  i  11    .i»e  <  r  Cunuifst.,  :.m!  ;: ^:r^,  ,.:  \       :.. :   :....';ei   whi;  Ii  iii.iN   !-e  ■.    . 

tviUj.  ^  :  .  r  .*   li.ii  tis  eit!,i  r  II    ii.-e  ■—  !   to:' 


.„.,■.  »..t-jn  I  '.■.<  i:.t<  I.i.bbyUig 


Met    !e   oiulert.ikMik,;   ul.>.    ai  tl.lt. i;    .  u  i  .  .1 .  i.pc '  .  n ,   v., lb   .enlBiiillM-  lllLerel'.^.   I  ^.\^^. .:.....'.'..  \.:    ..;..!   .:... 

Act  are  t <• « p : ' ! ei i  <'•  v:.v  ,»    i 'i <■ ; ; n , 1 1 , .v i \  ■  1 1 1  p  ;  t     i < !■  t? i ►  ■ ,'  > '     i 

I,.,    A!Tr  iM>';i,!,!iiK  «\ie),  iiettMMeh   M,.v  u,,,t.t  iiir.i    wu.oitcy    liepun.  a  t  the  t  Oil  ,  I  eACh  cuUhdar  quaTtoT  Itt  wfaich  they  l... '.  t  either 

1,  .  r,.  .    1.      !    .  \p.l.<!e,l    :n,yUUn|  of  value  II.         i:-     '■     i.    \\  .M.    ..  |^;l.'  ..i' ..e    ll.Ulri.l» 
0.   LMtliLATIVI!  INT»H    •  i  '     *Ni     P(  t>t  n  a  HONH  In  OOhntOtton   II      mw.I!. 

1     ,-,|.,ie  nppl.mu,  ilrlv    1...VV    1    r,g. ...•,«..  ;     •'.,-,      'I,,     .',.,,n,l     Irrlnlatlve    U'.tetM,!.       t       M     Ji    t  !.e  c-r  -f  t  in  .-.•  pui»lie«lio|,ii  iwhieil  •  "•  . 

,      '     '    ,  '  ,  ,  ,,    .,  ,.        M,,     pel r\Mi:,i    an. I    .rl    f  irtl>    UlP    .';»  i"  1..!-=    I     r.     .  ^-    !,.,    .;,UBe.l    tn    b»   Unvieil    Of    il;.- 

'"'     ■' ■  -         '         '  ■  ^  ,,,.„;.,,,,.      .M,,e...     ..V     >erH10kl'      (t)     »h.M         -  H   .' -O     ::.■■   >u  I  „..     V.  .  n .     i ,,:,:,.  U  Ve     Ih- 

iHiaiaiivs    uue  fi,  ,.,.te   ,  mM...    .  r  i:;i:...    v»  i.ne  i*i:,.sm,  ,,,.,i.e  ^.i  p.  mui  ^h  pubii.bn.   ,  ii  p>.bb.  «i  . 

□      I''""'    '"■       '^      ■''    '■''''    '"'*    "'■    "'  ili.aiiam     .if      ..teCitei.,      vUieie      ki..wi.         'I  „„,,,    j,.,i,j  i,,     i,^     i.».imi|i    ni.liki       >it    i.hIhp 

left      mi    tbat     lb\»'    l>fTt('r    *i,i     i  «lieUie|      J.i      .1     ti,.,ii,f-,l      cub     oUit,.',ec     ai..l  0     r      i           '  ■    .,i   . ,,  n ',  i.  .|  ,c     Weie     leiriMit     ».« 

Ii'litfei    r*pe.  t    '.'   irie|\e   llep    C  lii.-  i     '' 

,  ,\i,,,  \s,  1    M,  lur    ;      .'     •.Ii.l  .1    Oi    t  lie  r.pai  t>    liel.nv          AU,,i  li    iiiUti'      'Ii         P  O"  '  "    li...le    np,,  i     ,r     ;   re.  led  > 

4     !l    M,,.-    tn   ,v      Pii-linillian       Kepolt    i  KenUt  i  at  i..|i  =    lalbei    tboi    a      gumlellN'    Itep.tl     n.!.    la       s«  what  Iht  httl  n  "■   '.m!    nn.'^n.t    ■!    i.i,' 

pii.U    -Mi'-u-eB    vklll    la-      lUi.l    If    t.ii    1.0    aK'Oil    ot    emiUuvee     .fate    i.li:,     v^bat    the  ilaliv     lU'  i.tblv     n-  nntr.i^t   r;.tn   ,il    .  .  nu  .  l.«a .  I..n    U    I.     '■ 

If    !P,.    i«    u      i.JualtPi:.i       llep. .It     .llnl  rtfai  il    tbl»    lli'H\    '  C4  '    all. I    fill    ,ut    lleMi      D'    lUul      1       ii      H,  h,,k    . 
I    ill, on,,    n      PiellliUiMOv      H.p.'ll    i  lii'tfUl  I  at  I.  .|,  ,    wMli    a   "Vjuat  let !  \       ttepurt^ 


>,.|(i'         1  Ki    III        wt  l<  llipt 


rtifcAMtaHMMAidfcfai 


Ari'iDAvi  r 

(Umnteil  In  priming)  » 

I'AUt   1^ 
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A.  American  Equipn^er.t  Leasmi?  Insti- 
tute. Inc  .  1625  K  Stree'  NW  Washm^ti  iii. 
D  C 

A  Arnold,  Fortas  i  Porter,  1229  19th 
Street  NW  ,   Washington,  DC 

B    Investors      Diversified      Services       Inc 

800    Investors    Buildmi;     Mi!'.i:e,i|K>lis     Mmn 

A  Associiitioii  of  L'ndergraclvuile  and 
l^ra.tiCftl  Nurses  ot  the  District  of  CvjUimbia. 
iJ7   L'rtrroJl  Street   NW     W.ibhintjtoii     DC 

A  A « el  rod,  GuviUnuui  a;  riiPinc-i  tu  Svintii 
1 .1  b<iH»i  bueet    CUicugu    Hi 

\  .1  A  A^'iiV.a  M  HI, .1.1,.,  \.i'.,ui  Mi.ii.i, 
M>"    N.I 

^      N>«Vt.auU        i 't.U.IU\Ui:i''        I    't         t  ..a.ii  .Ml.  «> 

'^'.(^.auiM     I  Up   U-i>    -Vvi.ia.u   M    "  ■>     VV-ui.iM«i 
to.    »M' 

Nf^v   V^ifc    N  V 

A     Roberto    Bixiwrttil     >.>♦  '^■imMhm  n  R\iiltl- 
iiii:    Wrt«hli\Bton    I)  r 

nulldli\B     Wn«l\lntftnn     DC 

A  Willlftin  J  Biu-nhtu-d  looi  lViin:i\i 
\  \i\\:\   Bxuidmrf    WiXshiUkjioii    DC 

B    Evn  SixlM   Co..  Inc.,  00  West  Dr.uxdw.iv, 
New  York    N  Y 

.^  Daniel  Bartiet"  Jr.  ,")0tj  Ol.'.e  >'!oe' 
St    Louis,   Mo 


K 


NW 


A     David     N      B,ir\i,«.      \t^2' 
Washington,  D  C 

B.  General  Time  C  irp  ,  355  Lexington 
Avenue,   New  York,   N  Y, 

A-   David    Battaglia      1841     R    Srreet    NW 
Washington,  D  C 

B,  Society  of  Independent  Ga.soline  Mar- 
keters of  America,  519  John  Hanctx'k  Build- 
ing   New   Orleans.  La, 


A  John  B  Bean,  434.5  Ea.st  I, ike  Harriet 
B<;\ilevard.    Minnea;Kjl:s.    Mii'.r. 

B  Committee  for  E.^port  E.xpansion 
Through  Subsidiaries  Abro..d  2\)  E  Street 
NW  ,    VVashlngton     D  C 

A  C  Morgan  Bissette  32iJ0  34:h  Street 
South,   St    Petersburg,   Fla 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Ta.\- 
ation,  the  Hav-Adam.s  H'tpI  Wa,=;li;neton 
DC. 


A.  Albert  .\  Bl.ick.  249  West  Street,  An- 
napolis, Md 

A  Benjamin  W  Boley,  734  15th  Street 
NW  .  Washington   D  C. 

B  Western  Cieothermal.  Inc.  Incernational 
Building    San   Fr.mcisco,  Calif. 


D  C  ,  and  Advertising  Specialty  Guild  Inter- 
na* lonal  P'2Q  N'Tfii  Michigan  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago 111 

A  Casey  Lane  S^  Mittendorf.  26  Broadway, 
New  York,  N  Y 

B  South  African  Sug.ir  ,^s8oclation.  704 
London  Assurance  House.  321  Smith  Street, 
Durbai,    Union  of  South  Africa, 


A.  John  P.  Ftoran.  4680  Wiishire  B,,ule- 
vard.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

B.  Reciprocal  Inter  Insurers  Tax  Commit- 
tee, 400  United  Artists  Building,  Detroit, 
Mich, 

A,  Mrs.  Kitty  BUir  Prunti,  1518  K  Street 
NW,,  Washington.  D.C. 


A  (  u  .1  Mad   Chrl«n»y,  laoi  I8th  Street 

NW  w,valniigiuu,  DO, 

U  Nau.mal    Education    Asioolation.   Dtvi- 

a.  ,ii  .1   Focltr.ii    iitiltttlona,    iJOl    itiVii   hlrwt 

.NW  vv  ..^hmnuiu  U  c 

\    \u  .„i..ie.t   tnwuMt"    loui   t'un«»pHPM\ 

\  V ,,.,.   NW     W'.i^ianyduu   \\  \ 

H    l.»»H^U    cu»,.»  ,uw«    VM    A<H»(^<k«v    \IM 
VuH„\»vU.y>«..v\n.    H.,a.iii\K    ^UV«UN^\(  P«' 


.rum  «^ 


\  \ 

te*\H»,     Vo..,,h,,..    0,,,,.,    I.    ,.     .t«lMMM(M> 


vMf.    Ot\»    BlHtC    Blt-Mlt 


^     W  oo,,,,     K 

n    M  .  irorti  Cxwp  ,  ChUM^to.  tU, 


A  N  H  DAnl»lliut,  Ifliia  t  Wtrc^t  NW . 
\\  i<i|iti>Bi,in.  DC 

M  ..kiiHlMiivc  CtxnmlttM,  tnt^rnRttunnl 
K     I.   n,  .    Pnllcy  AMOclHtlon.   leas   I  8lr*»t 

N'.\     \\  .shington,  D.C, 

\    n  t.ii.i    ^     ',),*8on,    731    Wnshtngtun 

nuiUltng.  W,i,si,,!  co.ii,  D.C. 

B  Iiuti.i  >ug.o'  Mills  Aatoclatlon  (Export 
Ageiuv  Division  I,  Calcutta,  Irjdia. 

A    DiAson.  Oriffln,  Pickens  &  Rlddell,  731 

W.isMing'on  B'l'.ldlng   Washington,  DC. 

B  Ii.dM  -  ;K,tr  Mills  Association  (Export 
Agenc  .   Ur.isi'ju,,  Calcutta,  India. 


A.  T  Paul  Freeland,  1108  leth  Street  NW  , 
Wnbhlngton,  DC 

B    International  Latex  Oorp ,  Dover,  Del 

A  jQ«»|rt»  CI*Ueio«.  <•"'  we.■.;,....^.^  .v.euMe. 
P«ly  CUy  0«Uf 

V>Uw«  «U»»V,  mv»vi^ioM  VM\\, 

.  A  WKr«»r  W   M(\vm\fr.  W  \^\W  »uw» 
NW    W«i^\«\iVm\  H»» 
M  m\^^'  M^wwm  A»» \H  H\\ 

HW,  Wt\M\h\«^m\.  hi' 

A  mkt»h«l  -hm»  Cv^H .  AM  Uiithgltm  ki" 
vi\v«».  Kvw  Yurtk.  It  V. 

A  M(*ry  C«m«loi\  mr»««u.  IIOJ  \<-  ^  .>,«i 
MW,  Wai«hlh|r«on    t>0 

B  NntttM\a)  KitviciUlon  AnmtrtKUon,  Divl> 
•ion  <>r  riHtftrtl  WrUtloiu,  l«40l  l«lh  mii't«( 
NW    Wanhtngtou.DC 

A  M  Q<)lnd«t«  A  On,  liO  Wall  !Hti»et. 
Npw  York.  N  Y 

A  Richard  D  Orwn,  80  Federul  Strwt, 
Boston,  Mnw, 

B.  Last  Manufacturers  Association,  SO 
Federal  Street.  Boston,  Muss, 

A,  Jerry  N.  Orimn.  731  Wnshington  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC 

B.  India  Sugar  Mills  Association  (Export 
Agency  Division),   Calcutta.  India. 


A    M..  h,..  :   B    Deane,   1411   K  Street  NW, 

W.ihtiiiitj'    ::    I)  C 


A    c;       DougUiss     Debevolse.      5     Hanover 
Square   New  York,  NY. 

B    South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co..  5  Hanover 

Squar<^    N^■w  York.  N.Y. 


A  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon.  1001  15th  Street 
NW     Washington,  DC. 

B  Tulelake  Irrigation  District,  Post  Office 
B,  X  787    lulelake,  Calif. 


A.  Hnmel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders.  808 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Felt  Manufacturers  Council  of  the 
Northern  Textile  Association.  80  Federal 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

A.  Bryce  N  Harlow.  1730  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co..  301  East  Sixth  Street.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


A    R.jbert    A    Durfee.    Jr.,   321   Middlefield 

R  )ad    Menl.-,  Park.  Calif. 

B  N.i-i  m.i:  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation, tlie  Hn-Adam'5  House.  Washington. 
DC. 

A      S     W      Earnshaw.    983    National    Press 

Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B  Charter  Oak  Shippers  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. Inc.,  MiUord.  Conn.;  Progressive 
Shippers  Cooperative  Association,  Shrews- 
bury, Mass.:  Modern  Shippers  Coop,  Inc.. 
Allston.  Mass. 


A.  William  B.  Harman,  Jr..  1701  K  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Hedrlck    and    Lane.    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Tennessee   Gas   Transmission   Co  .   Post 
Office  Box  2511.  Houston.  Tex. 


A.  Hedrlck    and    Lane,    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Westlnghouse    Electric   Corp .    3    Gate- 
way Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


A     George     Bronz      83D     ITtii     Stree'.     .N"W 
\  W.ushmgton,  D  C 

B  Coras  Trachtala  (The  Irish  E.xport 
Board      Dublin,  Ireland 

A.  Carretta  &  Counihan  loOO  Coi:nec-icut 
.Avenue   NW  ,   Washington.   D  C 

B  .Advertising  Specialty  National  .A.sso- 
cuition,    1145    lyth    Street    .NW  ,    Wa.shmgUjri 


A  Ely,  Duncan  and  Bennett,  1200  Tower 
Bui!;iing,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Coachella  Valley  County  Water  District, 
Coachella.  Calif 


A.  Lester  R  Hill.  432  South  Curson  East. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance 
Taxation,  800  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


-A  Mell  J  G  Pish,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW     Wa.shmgton    DC. 

B  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Oinimonwealth    Building,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


A.  James     A      liirshfield,     305     Rockefeller 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

B.  Lake  Carriers'   Association,   305   R.xke- 
feller  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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A  Owe::  W  Hord,  130  Vi.'-tcv  Way  Keni.e- 
Wlck,  Wash 

B.  Wa.shlngtnn  Public  Power  Stipply  Sys- 
tem,  130  Vista  Wav    Kennewlck    Wush. 


A  Willlan.  E  Mattlng'.y  1014  Ring  Build- 
i:.,-    W;u'-i.l:,g-.   v.    D  C 

B  American  Petroleum  Refiners  Assccla- 
tion,   1014   Ring   Building,   Washington     DC. 


A.   Inatltu'e    nf    .Appliance    Manvifaiturt-rs 
2000   K   street    NW      Wiishi-igt.  p.     DC 

A,    Ilifctltute  ui  Hit;'.    Fl,!e-.'y   M,,t,  .ifactur- 
ers.  Inc.  616  Filth  .\  . .  :    a    s.  u  v   ik    n  V 

A    Robert  It,  Jones,  'i^o  .-^ti  ..i.ii  .'iirt'ft  Nh' 
WRShington,  DO. 
B  Uul^rlftu  i^Uow«h»p  fw  m»\%\  JuMtce 

A  Af'^^^r  M\w  M*«<».  »»r    B  >:  o-r^   \^^n^ 

(1      I'll  Ml.    (      ,..   I  ^     W    ,i.  .     C.     ,  .     I  ,     ..      \- .   . 


\     t»» \V  > I    «  't    ... 

,,,,,      ,         ^^, 


tl 


,l    1 


V       M       (    ,  ,   i'      »X  'O 

\}  \m,, \      :', 


'\\ 


«♦» 


A  Me.M.r.  Ives  &  Smoliar,  200C  K  Stret-i 
.\A'     'A  ..sMngton.  D  C, 

B  Ii.dustry-Wlde  Automotive  Excise  Tax 
t  ..ii.n..ttee,  1008  Standard  Btitlding  Clcvf- 
l,,i.rt    (itiio 

A  Mi,.t-i  .V  rM-\<..it;r  ioiil  t  ,  nui-i  n  .,i 
A. I  ...,t;   N  W      W.v^hUi(ii.ai     1  >  I 

b    1,..,   A.,,ii.f     Mi>ii..i.  i.i.a.  TrftU*H  AV\« 

A  ^  uuiMM  w  wu\w,  m%  \i\\\  uvf#«'^  NW . 

w  ,,1...  i,i    ;.    ti '. ' 

„     ...    .,    .    .    11,  .   .;    ^.    e.  .1,    .,     •.-.    Mu%\ttH 


'.'    W  nO    .•(..  rt.    NfW 


IV,: 


A   Liui     Mivhitf      o AMttilnUoMt     I* 

h»(i»hlit  BtHK't,  Btwiuti,  Muet, 

A  t.nwr«iuf  J  Uttu,  t34  ttlh  Btrvvt  NW , 
W«^iut\g(o»\,  DC 

B    1       IU>    Miu-llim(P    ^  •         '     '      "   Cnll- 

toi      1.     ■  ■  rr(,  Si\n  Fl'iu       '       t        • 

A  !,•  kjli-ni  ,s  e  ('■  inn.it'.iT  li  (i  ,■  vul  IcMttl 
Brui.i.UiU  I'll. I.  \  Ah.H..iS!iU  1.  ;i,j;i  I  ."-o  lo  ; 
NA      W.iM.iKK'on.  DC, 

■\  Lev  i,.»l,>t  i\  I-  ( '  n-.ni; 'rr  Ii:(rrio\(  intial 
ho'-'n«.imi'-  l''>.i<  y  As.-xx  i.iti,  lo  lo2,)  1  biieet 
NW..  Washington,  D  C, 


A  Lcvrr  A.:e  P'l'  ications,  Publli  Hilatlon,^ 
Ye,  ;;,;,:  ■.■hip  ^IM'Y  31  G  Street  NW  \Na..-h- 
llH-''  ■      I'  <" 


A  HfT'i'-k  K  Lldstone,  477  M.ulison 
Avenue    N.  .v  York.  NY. 

B.  Colon  Free  Zone,  Republic  of  Panama. 
Colon,  Panama. 


A  :.  Blaine  Llljenqulst,  01"  ISth  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B  British  Honduras  Government,  Belize, 
British  Honduras. 


A.  Donald  UnvlUe.  205  Wet  W..  k'-r 
Drive.  Chicago,  El. 

B.  American  Hardboard  Association  205 
West  Wacker  E'rive,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Scott  w  :  .....is.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  W.vshin^ton,  D.C. 

B.  U.S.  Can*;  Sugar  Refiners'  Association, 
1001  Connectl(Ut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


!',  ,,  (!,.,'    N-u-  e-    .  •    '>'••   '''    '»''  '    •''    '      'omO-'-. 
dtf!  CtUlMil  au»H  NW  ,  W.tf-lilhgt.,-!-,  \J'  . 

f^     i,.hM     T      M>i.p1  V      nin     N'.Tlh     Thlfrl 
Bi.r«->  1    Ml  \*  .,il(>  o   \v  IK 

1^    jM  ,1     .       I      ,    '    Mil   ■   I  liiKuri»nrr  Tt\«' 

Rtlon.     tl-       li     N      \'l  >lle      H     VIKP.     WttMlUigtun. 

DO. 

N    M\trcord  Cnrp ,  Ghlo*f<>.  ^*' 

A  National  Anti-ViviM-  ; ;  r,  S.„ut>  14  ■. 
Penneylvanl*  A\'enur  nw     Wu^hl!i^^^^  n,  D.C. 

A,  National   Creative    ^•'•^   rommlttrr    '   r 
Better  Copyright   Laws.   IT* 'l    K   Street    NW 
Washington,  DC. 

A  William  E.  Neumeyer.  1120  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW  ,  Waahlngton.  DC. 

B.  GT&E  Service  Corp.,  730  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY. 

A  I.er  M  Olson.  342  M.idli-.ir,  Ave-iiif 
Nev.  V    rk    N  Y 

B,  Natun-a:  ,-•'■■,'*  M-^nM-Tacturers  .Ass.^rla- 
tion.  Inc.,  342  M;.di-,.n  .«.vei.ue.  .New  Y  Tk 
N  Y, 

A    ('    B    Pavne,   WmrheFter,  Ind. 

.A  Edmund  Pendleton  Jr  1025  Cor.nertl- 
c\!t    Avenue   .NW  .   W^^^hington.   DC 

B  M  Goludet.'  A:  C.  ,  12C  W..:;  Stre-  •  New 
York,  N  Y, 


A  James  W  P.iddell,  731  Washington 
B  1    dmg  Washington,  D.C. 

B  India  Sugar  Millfl  Association,  Calcutta. 
India. 

A  Royall,  Kogel  &  Rcger-^  l"3C  K  Street 
-N  A  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B,  Pharmaceutica:  M  :  .',  '  .rtr^  .*.  '  - 
elation,  1411  K  Street  .N  W  ,  Waihingt^i.    L  C. 

A   Ed-.w..u  i    h..-\^L,.y.  2j;  :5,  .,u.  1 ..  a»iie 

r     ;  ..ft    i  i...  ..fi       !,. 
ti    Uuitea  A.,    l...t^     I...      h   k   b<iuu,  Ot\\i 

A   A^lM4l  k  l«k«U«.  ■'■*  'J**''  '='"-'■*  "*' 
iv.sr  WSV     Wns»iH','.l  'i.    \>  v 

1 1      Ji.-..,t I     .   ,    >t>      ^, ...k.»   »    A       (..|.vi-     .* 

^,,,  I,   ,,>.,,(.,   ,- 1,  -  \    ..1  >    ,.u,  (.,,..  ,,,        ^., ,,,.,,,.  .. 

>»,  .    ^    .1,,      ti    u     '    ,    »       ■     >i-*-"< 

\   w  Mrtm  *  NV>^  ■ ■  ' '■"'  *'"' 

,    .,  , ,   t  .  . ,  ■  ■ .    - ,        .   .      ' 

A   l»h."r  ,v   I'  ■V'       ■""   "•"•  """  '   "^^^  . 

Urlnhdn.  Fl(k> 

K    \\o.  ',■   \   ■^lowliinki  Hi"  n,tr  r  ■,"!''<  tf, 

W.t».luii>;'    '     I    ' 

B     O'l'Oi,,'  I.  r  o,  Km>"It  B»\>«H».|,'U 

T'  '•  uEli     "oib-i.t    oir«     Ab'onil      'JO     E     .^tirr-t 
NW      W  ,.--1  r  fcii.  I,    \'  <■ 

,A  w,.\!.i  .1  Mnlth,  I0r>  V  f^U(<l  NK, 
A  .shlnpi-on,  U  ( 

u  Wilium  H....K  ■.  ■!,  c  ,  i^laj  t-.iu-vey, 
Roeemeftd,  CaIU . 

A    F-ank    S.    Steele.    B-n    \^S'^     VuNS^-rt, 

H  SouUiern  r-oii;v,;,v  .'^vstem.  P, -t  Of.  e 
B    X   :R0P    Waj-hmt'i  n    D    C, 

A.  Steptt*  St  Johnson,  11  tO  Shoreham 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp.,  320  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A,  Sam  £.  Studebaker,  Tlpp  City,  Ohio. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  and  Wa-er 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City.  Tex 


A    Ge   rge  C    Pendleton,  1025  Connecticut 

Avenuf   N^V      Washington.  DC 

B    M     G':i'.det7    fi    Co  120    Wall    Street 
New  York.  N  Y 


A.  The  Universal  Eji,.-l..».npe.  Pu,-t  O.^^^ice 
Box  2782,  Orlando,  F"..i 

A.  Theodore  A.  Vanderzyde  40c  F'.r=-  st-eet 
NW,,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  District  Lodge  No.  44  international 
Association  of  Machinist's  400  First  Street 
NW..  Washington   DC 

A.  George  E.  Weaver,  530  E^st  E  izabeth 
Street,  Port  Collins,  Colo. 

B.  Natlcnal  Association  of  SoU  and  Water 
Conservation  Districts.  League  City.  Tex. 


A  Ed w..rd  It  Later,  805  North  Washing- 
ton, Wheaton,  111. 

B.  Commlttje  for  Export  Expansion 
Through  Subiidlanes  Abroad,  20  E  Street 
NW  .  Washineton.  DC. 

A    Philip  F.  M.iguire,  839  17th  Street  NW 
Wa-lungton,  D.C. 

B.  Comlslor  de  Defensa  del  .Azucar  y 
Fomento  de  li.  Cana. 

A  ,Jame.^  I  Markhfon,  I'.OO  Shoreham 
Building,  Wiuhlngton,  DC. 

B,  Henry  J.  Clay,  120  Broadway,  New  York, 
N  Y. 


A.  Product      Developn-.ei.t       Internationa., 
Inc  ,  910   17th  Street  NW      Washington,  D.C. 


A  Arthur  L.  Quinn,  1625  K  S'rert  NW., 
Washington.  D  C. 

B,   British   West    Indies    Sngar    .Associa'i    r. 
Inc..    P  O.    Box    170.    Bridgetown,    Barbados, 
West    Indies;     Companis    Azucarera    Valdez, 
.'Vpartado  4329    Cjiiayaqiii;    Ecuador 

.A  Raskin.  A-  D'^wnlng  lOOO  Connect;. o.t 
Avenue    NW      Waslr.npte.n,    DC 

B  Axelr  m1  Goodman  &  Stenier.  39  South 
I  a  Saile  Street    Chi.^agn,  111 


A  Wilkinson,  Cragun  A-  B.-^rker  r^l''  V. 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 

B.  Sugar  Producers  Association  of  El  Sal- 
vador, San  Salvador. 

A     H    L    Win.pat*    B -x  7,  Felham,  Ga 
B.  Sout  lern    Railway    System,    Posi    OtTice 
Box  1808,  Wash;ngt..,n.  D  C. 

A,  John  M.  Zucker,  1411  Pennsylvania 
A-.  enue  NW..  Washington,  DC, 

B  Tne  National  Antl-Vlvlsectior.  Society. 
1411  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  .  Wa.-=h:ngton, 
D.C. 
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September  12 


The  E:cape  Claase 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARCH  A.  MOORE,  JR. 

or    WEST    VIKGINLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  12.  1962 

Mr  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
other  body  continues  consideration  of 
the  foreign  trade  bill  which  is  H.R. 
11970,  certain  of  the  membership  of  the 
House  who  voted  for  that  bill  have  been 
defending  their  vote  on  the  basis  that  the 
foreign  trade  bill,  as  it  passed  the  House, 
was  an  improvement  over  the  existing 
trade  laws  that  are  now  in  effect.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth  and 
any  Member  of  the  Congress  who  de- 
fends his  vote  with  this  excuse  is  ab- 
solutely misleading  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict who  work  in  industries  that  will, 
without  question,  be  adversely  affected 
by  the  foreign  trade  bill.  For  instance, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  an  individual 
Member  of  this  House  voted  for  the  for- 
eign trade  bill  because  it  strengthened 
the  escape-clause  provisions  of  the  law 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
This  is  what  happened  to  the  escape 
clause. 

The  escape  clause  has  had  its  teeth 
drawn.  Under  the  old  act.  the  one  being 
replaced  by  the  present  foreign  trade  bill 
provided  that  if  empioynieiit  had  de- 
clined, if  output  had  dropped,  and  if  the 
domestic  industry  was  losing  in  its  share 
of  the  market,  all  these  trends  were  to 
be  considered  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
as  evidence  of  serious  injury. 

The  proposed  bill  has  dropped  these 
yardsticks  completely.  The  escape 
clause  has  been  weakened  seriously  as  a 
result. 

Also,  previously  if  a  part  of  an  indus- 
try, such  as  the  flat  glass  branch  of  the 
whole  glass  industry  was  injured  the 
tariff  on  that  product  could  be  raised, 
as  it  was  on  flat  glass.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary to  prove  injury  to  the  whole  glass 
industry. 

Under  the  present  bill  the  definition  of 
industry  would  be  greatly  broadened  and 
it  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  get 
relief  under  the  escape  clause 

Altogether  the  value  of  the  escape 
clause  would  be  virtually  destroyed. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  leading  tariff  ex- 
perts who  have  had  long  experience  with 
the  escape  clause 

So  far  as  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  is  concerned,  it  would  also  be 
more  difficult  and  not  easier  to  override 
the  President  if  he  rejects  a  Tariff  Com- 
mission recommendation. 

Under  the  old  law,  it  is  true,  it  re- 
quired a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Congress 
to  override  the  President,  but  it  was  two- 
thirds  of  those  present  and  voting. 

Under  the  new  bill  it  would  require 
a  constitutional  majority  of  the  House 
membership  or  a  minimum  of  218  votes. 
This  might  be  more  difficult  to  achieve 


than  a  two-thirds  majority  of  those 
present  and  voting. 

Also,  under  the  old  law,  the  motion 
to  override  the  President  was  highly 
privileged.  It  did  not  have  to  go 
through  committee  hearings  and  could 
not  be  bottled  up.  Under  the  new  bill 
stich  a  motion  would  have  to  come 
through  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and 
could  easily  be  bottled  up.  There  would 
be  no  way  to  assure  even  a  hearing. 
This  would  make  the  overriding  of  the 
President  a  most  unlikely  possibility. 

The  upshot  is  that  the  escape  clause 
would  become  a  dead  letter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  Representative  who 
would  defend  his  vote  on  the  foreign 
trade  bill  in  this  manner  is  weak  indeed. 
Tnis  certainly  should  lead  everyone  to 
tie  conclusion  that  that  Member  of  Con- 
gress did  not  take  time  to  personally 
acquaint  himself  with  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  or  that  his  vote  was  dictated  to 
him  by  someone  else  and  he  blindly  re- 
fused to  vote  in  the  interest  of  the  work- 
ing man  and  woman  of  his  State. 


Congress  and  the  Nation's  Water 
Resources 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 
Wednesday.  September  12.  1962 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  Honorable  Walter  Rogers, 
chairman  of  the  Irrigation  and  Recla- 
mation Subcommittee,  presented  an  ex- 
cellent speech  before  the  American  Bar 
Association  in  San  Francisco  on  the 
longstanding  problem  of  the  Federal 
Gcvernment  versus  State  governments 
wi'  h  respect  to  the  control  and  juris- 
diction  of  water  rights.  Mr.  Rogers 
discussed  the  history  of  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  field  of  water  resources,  ex- 
plained how  conf.ict.s  developed  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  States. 
and  discussed  the  congressional  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  resolve  the 
problem.  He  concluded  his  speech  by  re- 
qu':^sting  the  legal  profession  to  join  with 
the  Congress  in  finding  a  solution  to  the 
Federal-State  conflict  over  water. 

Mr    Rogers'   speech   follows: 
Congress  and  the  Nation  s  Water  Resources 
I  Speech    of   the   Honorable    Walter   Rogers. 
Member   of   Congress   from   the    18th   Dls- 
irict  of  Texas,  before  the  Section  of  Min- 
eral   and    Natural   Resources    Law   of   the 
American  Bar  Association.  Wednesday.  Au- 
gust 8.   1962,  In  San  Francisco.  Calif.) 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  American 
Bir     Association,     and     your     distinguished 
visi:ors    and    guests,   unlike   the  others  who 
wU!  appeiu-  before  your  several  sections  with 
gooi  counsel  and  advice  In  the  solutions  of 
your  problems,  I  come  before  you  In  search 


of  help  and  would  beg  your  indulgence  while 
I  attempt  to  lay  bef(jre  you  the  problem  at 
hand.  It  Is  probably  tlie  most  refractury 
conflict  In  the  whole  field  ol  law,  and  wiil 
no  doubt  tax  the  abilities  of  tlie  legal  profes- 
sion to  the  utmost  if  and  when  it  Is  solved 
within  the  framework,  of  the  Constitution  as 
written.  The  problem,  in  short,  is  the  Fed- 
eral Government  versus  the  State  govern- 
ments with  reference  to  tiie  control  and 
Jurisdiction  of  water  rights 

As  a  predicate  to  a  discussion  of  the  con- 
flicts that  have  arisen  in  recent  years,  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  history  of  Federal  jiu'isdlctlon 
Is  In  order. 

1.  HiSTOBT  or  FEDF.R.At.  jurisdiction 
Congressional  responsibility  in  the  field  of 
water  resources  stems  directly  from  constitu- 
tional provisions  establishing  the  right  of  the 
Congress  "to  regulate  commerce  •  •  • 
among  the  several  States,"  "provide  for  the 
common  defense  and  general  welfare,"  and 
"to  dlspKJse  of  and  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or 
other  property  belonging  u>  the  United  I 
States,"  The  constitutional  power  of  the 
President  to  make  treaties,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  has  been 
a  further  foundation  for  Federal  activity 
affecting  water  resources.  A  long  line  of 
court  decisions  has  upheld  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  legislate  in  matters  pertaining  to 
these  fields,  and  the  right  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  to  take 
such  actions  as  it  h<»11eve6  to  be  needed  to 
carry  out  its  constitutional  and  statutory 
authority. 

For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  taken  an 
affirmative  Interest  in  the  development  of 
water  resources.  It  is  interesting.  In  retro- 
spect, to  note  that  the  early  congressional 
efforts  to  legislate  In  this  field  were  made 
against  frequent  and  long-sustained  objec- 
tions of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  the  early  period,  between  1800 
and  1840.  the  Congress,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  such  statesmen  as  Henry  Clay.  Jolin 
C.  Calhoun,  and  others  Just  as  well  known, 
recognized  the  desirability  of  establishing 
the  policy  of  using  Federal  funds  for  the 
Improvement  of  waterways  for  navigation. 
The  first  legislative  efforts  met  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  opposition  from  the  admin- 
istrations of  Presidents  Madison  through 
Pierce.  The  opposition  generally  was  based 
on  the  theory  of  strict  construction  of  the 
Constitution.  It  was  not  until  1824  that 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  the  famous  case 
of  Gibbons  v.  Ogden  (9  Wheat.  1.  U.S.  1824), 
gave  the  Congress  Judicial  support,  by  his 
finding  that  "the  power  of  Congress  com- 
prehended navigation  within  the  limits  of 
every  State  In  the  Union  insofar  as  that  navi- 
gation was  connected  with  commerce." 

Funds  were  appropriated  as  early  as  1820 
for  a  navigation  survey  of  tributaries  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers.  Further  sur- 
veys were  authorized  in  1824.  and  by  1826 
the  Congress  had  adopted  the  general  policy 
of  appropriating  Federal  funds  to  carry  out 
improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors,  work 
which  had  previously  been  considered  to  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  States.  However, 
several  of  the  early  river  and  harbor  bills 
were  vetoed,  based  on  the  strict  construction 
theory  of  constitutional  Interpretation,  un- 
til. In  1865.  the  Supreme  Court  reaffirmed, 
In  Gilman  v.  Philadelphia  (3  Wall.  713,  U.S. 
1865).  the  ix>wer  of  the  Congress  to  regulate 
commerce  and  have  control  of  navigable  wa- 
ters. Since  that  case  there  has  been  no  op- 
position from  the  executive  branch  with  re- 
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pard   to   the   constitutionality  ol   legislation 
jn  the  area  cf  navigation 

Federal  anivlty  In  the  fuld  of  waif-r  re- 
sources nex'  expanded  to  take  ii.  f1')Od  con- 
trol. FliXKl  control  iiad  long  been  consid- 
ered a  local  problem  and  wa.>;  not  regiu^detl  a.v 
a  pro[>er  coiicern  lor  actl-.n  by  the  Cm.^res.'- 
Tlierefore,  tarly  efforts  to  appr-  priii'e  Fed- 
eral funds  or  the  building  of  Ic  ••■.'■  aui.p 
the  Misslssiiipi  River  were  frequently  i  ,.n.  u- 
flaged  with  ,^n  argument  about  the  right  aiid 
duty  of  th(  Federal  Government  to  build 
levees  to  irr. prove  navigation  Tlie  iounda- 
tlon  for  national  flood  control  policies  was 
begun  in  1874  when  a  commission  ol  engi- 
neers was  a  jpoimed  to  investigate  and  re- 
jKDrt  to  the  Congress  a  permanent  plan  lor 
reclamation  and  prevention  of  inundation  In 
the  Mlsslssl  )pi  Basin  Tlielr  report  led  to 
the  creation  of  the  Mississippi  River  Com 
mission  In  lli79. 

The  Interi'sts  of  flood  control  continued 
to  be  served  in  the  name  of  navigation  im- 
provement I  ntll,  in  1917  Federal  works  for 
flood  control  along  the  Missis.sippi  and  Sac- 
ramento Rivers  were  authorized  However. 
it  was  not  until  passage  of  the  F1<kx1  Control 
Act  of  1936.  anly  26  years  ago,  that  Congress 
moved  to  es:abllsh  a  national  flood  control 
policy,  undei  which  the  present  massive  pro- 
gram of  multiple-purpose  river  basin  de- 
velopment has  evolved 

Multiple-purpose  water  re.sources  develop- 
ment in  the  Western  States  had  been  initi- 
ated much  tarlier  under  the  Federal  Recla- 
mation Act  cf  1902.  as  amended  from  time  to 
time  Through  this  act.  the  Congress  exer- 
cised its  authority  under  the  property  clause 
of  the  Constitution  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
fjendtture  of  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of 
public  lands  for  building  Irrigation  works. 
with  the  prevision  that  the  cost*  were  to  be 
repaid  by  th.?  water  users  The  program  was 
expanded  t>eglnning  in  1906  Uj  include  do- 
mestic water  supply  and  hydroelectric  {>ower 
In  connection  with  irrigation  projects.  Over 
the  years  mimy  large  multiple-purpose  proj- 
ects have  be;n  authorized  under  the  Federal 
reclamation  laws. 

In  the  fled  of  hydroelectric  power,  aside 
from  a  few  early  developments  under  the 
Reclamation  Act.  congressional  action  was 
limited  for  jears  to  the  granting  of  licenses 
to  non-Federal  entities  to  develop  p>ower  in 
Bvjch  a  way  f.s  not  to  impede  navigation.  By 
the  Federal  Power  Act  of  1920.  Congress  au- 
thorized the  licensing  of  sites  on  the  public 
domain  and  on  navigable  rivers  to  non-Fed- 
eral Interests  for  the  development  of  hydro- 
electric power  in  the  circumstances  when 
the  proposed  development  was  found  to  be 
best  adapt€<l  to  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
development  of  the  river. 

In  1928,  Congress  authorized  the  building 
of  Boulder  Dam.  the  first  of  the  massive 
multiple-purpose  wat*r  development  projects 
that  have  characterized  the  more  recent 
development  of  the  West.  It  was  followed 
by  the  Bonaeville,  Grand  Coulee,  Central 
Valley,  and  other  great  projects  The  great 
depression  o^  the  decade  of  the  1930's  gave 
impetus  to  the  movement  toward  multiple- 
purpose  development,  and  saw  congressional 
authorization  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority to  develop  the  water  resources  of  a 
whole  river  basin.  This  development  grew 
out  of  a  Ion?  struggle  in  Congress  over  the 
use  of  the  great  powerplant  that  had  been 
built  at  Mu.'iCle  Shoals  during  World  War  I 
under  the  wr.r  powers  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

In  the  years  since  World  War  II.  Congress 
has  expanded  Federal  activity  in  the  field  of 
water  resources  into  many  fields.  The  1944 
Flood  Control  Act  included  provisions  au- 
thorizing recreational  developments  at  reser- 
voirs built  b?  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers. 
In  1946  the  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  au- 
thorized Fedi  ral  expenditures  for  the  preser- 


vation and  propagation  of  fish  and  wildlife  in 
connection  with  water  resources  develop- 
ments for  other  purposes 

The  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  m  1948 
autliorized  a  Federal  program  m  that  field 
uhich  V.  ii,^  Unuted  at  first  to  plannii:ig.  re- 
search a.'.ri  a.ssisting  Uie  Slates  This  was 
expanded  iii  1956  to  include  grants  tt)  St.fit.es 
and  niunicipali;  les  for  construction  of  sew- 
age treatment  works,  and  the  prr»gram  was 
Uirther  extended  in  1961, 

While  municipal  and  industrial  water  sup- 
plies had  been  provided  under  the  Federal 
reclamation  and  flood  control  laws  lor  many 
years,  in  the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958  the 
C<}ngTe.s6  explicitly  declared  the  Federal  p>ol- 
Icy  tti  C()Oi>eraie  and  participate  with  States 
and  local  interests  m  developing  domestic, 
municipal,  and  industrial  water  supplies  in 
connection  with  existmp  and  prt.po.s^d  Fed- 
eral water  rescurres  projects 

In  addition  to  the  programs  I  have  men- 
tioned, there  are  many  other  Federal  water 
resources  activities,  such  as  the  small  water- 
shed development  program,  research  and 
basic  dat«  collection  programs,  international 
development  programs  on  the  Rio  Grande 
and  St.  Lawrence,  and  others  too  numerous 
to  mention  in  this  brief  review 

TTius.  over  the  years.  Federal  activity  has 
expanded  to  encompass  almost  every  phase  of 
water  resources  development,  with  annual 
expenditures  of  about  $1^3  billion  in  recent 
years.  With  programs  of  this  magnitude, 
and  always  increasing,  conflicts  brought 
about  by  the  dual  Federal -State  sovereignty 
over  water  have  been  on  the  increase.  Let 
me  discuss  briefly  the  nature  of  these  con- 
flicts. 

II    coNrticTs   Br:wFiN   thf    iedfra:    govern- 
ment   AND    THF    STATES 

Potential  conflicts  between  Federal  and 
State  sovereignty  over  water  rights  in  the 
Western  States  have  been  the  subject  of  con- 
cern to  water  u.sers  and  their  lawyers  for 
many  decades  In  recent  years  the  conflicts 
have  grown  more  frequent  and  more  serious. 
Let  us  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  background 
for  the  conflicts. 

On  the  one  hand,  several  Federal  statutes 
enacted  in  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, in  connection  with  the  disposition  of 
portions  of  public  lands  made  it  appear 
that  the  United  States  had  permanently 
transferred  control  over  water  rights  to  the 
Slates.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  act  of 
July  26.  1866.  where  the  Congress  speclflcally 
provided  for  upholding  existing  water  rights, 
and  that  all  patents  to  the  public  lands  were 
to  be  subject  to  vested  water  right*,  and  to 
the  Desert  Land  Act  of  March  3.  1877.  which 
provided  that  wat«r  rights  were  to  depend 
on  prior  appropriation,  and  that  surplus 
waters  of  the  public  lands  were  to  be  free  for 
appropriation  and  use  by  the  public,  subject 
to  existing  rights. 

Furthermore  in  legislation  admitting  cer- 
tain States  to  the  Union,  the  Congress 
accepted  the  State  constitutions,  which 
included  provisions  recognizing  and  confirm- 
ing existing  water  rights,  setting  up  pro- 
cedures for  acquiring  water  rights  under 
State  law.  and  in  some  instances  specifically 
declaring  State  ownership  or  control  of 
waters  arising  or  flowing  within  the  States 
concerned.  Also,  section  8  of  tlie  Federal 
Reclamation  Act  of  1902  Includes  expre.=;s  pro- 
vision that  Federal  activity  m  tlie  field  of 
reclamation  was  not  to  interfere  with  State 
laws  relating  to  the  control  appropriation, 
use  or  distribution  of  water  used  m  Irriga- 
tion, or  any  vested  right  acquired  there- 
under and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was 
directed  to  proceed  m  conformity  with  State 
laws  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Reclamation  Act,  thus  implying,  according 
Ui  some  students  of  tlie  problem,  a  recog- 
nition of  State  sovereignty  over  the  use  of 
water  for   Irrigation   in   tlie   Western   States. 


Again,  section  27  of  the  Federal  Power  Act, 
enacted  by  the  Congress  in  1920  states  that 
that  act  was  not  to  be  construed  as  affect- 
ing or  intending  to  affect  or  in  any  way  to 
Interfere  with  the  laws  of  the  respective 
States  relating  to  the  control,  appropriation, 
use,  or  distribution  of  water  used  m  irriga- 
tion or  for  municipal  or  other  uses  or  any 
vested  right  acquired  therein.  Furthermore, 
the  law  required  the  applicant  for  license  to 
furnish  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  had 
complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  State 
or  Stau-s  within  which  the  proposed  proj- 
ect was  to  be  located. 

Thus,  the  use  of  water  in  the  West  de- 
veloped, and  there  seemed  to  be  a  good 
basis  for  t>elievlng  that  water  rights  acquired 
under  State  laws  were  secure 

On  the  other  hand,  none  of  the  legislative 
enactments  I  have  Just  mentioned  made 
any  effort  to  changt.  Federr.l  responsibilities 
in  the  field  of  commerce,  i^or  was  any  refer- 
ence made  to  their  effect  on  Federal  respon- 
sibilities in  the  fields  of  national  defense  and 
general  welfare,  or  on  the  treat  ymaklng 
powers  of  the  President  To  the  contrary, 
the  Congress  on  several  occasions,  going  back 
to  the  latter  years  of  the  19th  century,  has 
reaffirmed  by  statute  the  Federal  sovereignity 
with  respect  to  navigation. 

Likewise,  certain  cases.  particularly 
Umted  .States  v.  Rio  Grande  Dam  and  Irri- 
gation Co.  (174  U.S.  690)  In  1899.  and  WinteTS 
V.  United  States  (207  U.S.  564)  In  1908.  made 
It  clear  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  ever  waters  needed  under  the  com- 
merce and  the  treatymaking  clauses  of  the 
Constitution  had  not  been  broadly  relin- 
quished by  any  statutory  enactments. 

Severs  1  other  cases  and  statutory  enact- 
ments are  worthy  of  mention  In  this  neces- 
sarily bi'ief  discussion  of  the  emerging  con- 
flicts between  Federal  and  State  sovereignty 

In  one  case.  United  State.^  v  Appalachian 
Povrer  Co  (311  U.S.  377).  sometimes  called 
the  New  River  case,  decided  in  1940,  the 
broad  deflnitlon  of  navigable  waters  stated 
by  Congress  in  section  3  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  was  broadened  further  by  the  Court's 
dictum  that  the  tributaries  of  navigable 
streams  also  come  under  the  commerce 
power.  This  had  the  effect  of  broadening 
greatly  the  navigation  servitude 

As  mentioned  earlier.  Federal  activity  in 
the  field  of  water  resources  had  also  been 
greatly  expanded  in  1936.  by  the  congres- 
sional declaration  of  policy  on  flood  control, 
in  which  that  function  was  stated  to  be  a 
proper  uctivity  of  the  Federal  Government 
because  of  the  adverse  effects  of  floods  on 
commerce  between  the  States  and  on  the 
national  welfare 

Potential  conflicts  between  Federal  flood 
control  activity  In  the  Western  States  and 
State  laws  having  become  very  apparent  and 
very  widespread  In  the  first  few  years  of 
operation  under  the  1936  Flood  Control  Act, 
Congress,  In  the  1944  Fl(xxl  Control  Act, 
declared  its  policy  to  re(.  ai.ize  the  intercEt* 
and  rights  of  the  States  .:.  determining  the 
development  of  the  watersheds  within  their 
borders,  and  provided,  in  section  1  ( b  i  of 
the  act,  that  the  use  of  works  authorized  for 
navigation  shall  be  only  such  use  as  does 
not  conflict  with  any  beneflclal  consumptive 
use  of  water  In  the  17  Western  States. 

These  provisions  have  been  reiterated  in 
each  successive  rivers  and  harbors  ajid  flood 
control  authorization  act  since  that  date, 
thus  seeming  to  indicate  a  continuing  will- 
ingness on  the  j>art  of  the  Congress  to  re- 
linquish the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States 
over  navigable  waters  In  sf>ecifiC  citses  The 
constitutional  issue  has  not  been  finally  set- 
tled in  connection  with  these  prcjects.  how- 
ever, because  it  is  a  fact  that  one  Congress 
cannot  bind  future  Congresses  thus,  the 
waiver  of  navigation  right.?  could  be  repealed 
at  some  future  date 
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Two  Other  cases  have  tended  to  Increase 
concern  among  western  lawyers.  The  first 
was  a  1946  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  the  case  of  Fir^t  Iowa  Electric  Cooperative 
V  Federal  Power  Commission  (328  U.S.  152), 
which  made  It  clear  that  State  laws  govern- 
ing the  use  or  control  of  water  of  navigable 
streams  were  not  applicable  when  they  tres- 
pas.sed  In  a  field  also  covered  by  Federal  law. 

The  second  case,  and  the  one  which  has 
greatly  intensified  the  Western  States  con- 
cern over  potential  conflicts  between  Fed- 
eral and  State  laws  over  water  rights.  Is 
Federal  Poicer  Commission  v.  Oregon  (349 
US  435)  In  this  case,  usually  referred  to 
.IS  the  Pelton  case,  which  was  decided  In 
1955,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the 
supremacy  of  Federal  jurisdiction  over  un- 
appropriated, ncnnavlgable  waters  arising 
from  or  flowing  over  reserved  lands.  Soon 
after  the  Pelton  case  was  decided,  the  fears 
of  western  water  users  were  heightened  by 
certain  pleadings  made  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  In  various  lawsuits  pending  In  the 
West  over  the  water  of  certain  streams,  par- 
ticularly the  Blue  River  case  In  Colorado,  and 
the  Hawthorne  case  In  Nevada.  Pleadings 
made  by  the  Government  In  these  cases,  as- 
serting paramount  rights  to  water  under  the 
so-called  r«>servatlon  doctrine  of  the  Pelton 
decision,  led  many  westerners  to  fear  that 
the  United  States  prop>o£ed  to  take  away. 
wUhout  compensation,  existing  water  rights 
acquired  under  State  law.  This  has  been 
denied  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  al- 
though qviestions  remain  as  to  which  water 
rights  have  been  acquired  under  State  law 
in  such  manner  that  there  Is  no  future 
question  as  to  the  existence  of  a  valid 
prop>€rty  right. 

Even  before  the  Pelton  case  was  decided. 
attempts  were  made  to  have  the  Congress 
decide  the  issue  in  f.ivor  of  the  States 
through  enactment  of  legislation  assuring 
the  supremacy  of  State  water  laws. 

Ill      CONGRE.SSIO^.'.^L    .i^TTEMPTS    TO    RE-SOLVt    THE 
PROBLEM 

Numerous  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
Congress  seeking  to  resolve  the  problem  by 
Federal  legislation.  The  parade  of  bills 
started  In  the  82d  Congress,  several  years  be- 
fore the  Pelton  case  was  decided,  and  has  ex- 
tended right  down  to  the  present  time.  There 
are  about  a  half  dozen  bills  now  jjendlng  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  of  which  I  am  a  member. 

The  bills  have  taken  many  forms,  ranging 
from  a  blanket  directive  for  all  Federal  activ- 
ities In  the  water  resources  field  to  be  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  State  laws,  to  a  com- 
promise bill  which  would  have  been  limited 
to  repealing,  'n  effect,  the  reservation  doc- 
trine of  Federal  water  rl2;ht.s  expressed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Pelton  decision. 
Hearings  have  been  held  In  the  84Th  and  each 
successive  Congress  on  one  or  another  of 
these  bills.  The  bill  which  received  the 
greatest  amount  of  consideration  was  S  863, 
which  was  introduced  in  the  84th  and  agnln 
in  the  85th  Congress  under  the  same  num- 
ber This  bill  wouid  have  provided  that  i  1) 
Federal  agencies  or  employees  could  not  in- 
terfere with  rights  to  the  use  of  water  ac- 
quired under  State  law  unless  authorized  by 
Federal  law  and  upon  payment  of  Just  com- 
pensation; (2i  all  unappropriated  navigable 
and  nonnavUable  ground  and  surface  wa- 
ters were  reserved  for  appropriation  and  use 
under  State  law;  (3i  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  its  licensees  or  permittees,  must 
acquire  rights  to  water  under  State  law,  ex- 
cept for  flCKxl  control:  (4)  the  use  of  water 
for  navigation  in  the  Western  States  shall  be 
only  such  u.se  as  does  not  conflict  with  bene- 
ficial u.ses  for  domestic,  municipal,  stock 
water,  irrigation,  mining,  or  Industrial  pur- 
poses; and  (5)  all  withdrawals  of  public 
lands  were  to  be  deemed  as  having  no  effect 
on  rights,  acquired  under  State  laws,  to  the 
use  of  water  originating  in  or  flowing  across 
such  lands      Lengthy  hearings  were  held  on 


this  1)111  In  March  and  June  of  1956  The  bill 
was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  led  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  The  Federal  Power 
Cominlsslon  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
also  objected  to  the  legislation.  The  Depart- 
ments of  Interior  and  Agriculture,  however, 
Indicated  a  willingness  to  go  along  with  the 
general  purposes  of  the  bill  After  lengthy 
consideration  the  bill  was  amended  and  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  by  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee,  but  no  further 
actlo:i  was  taken 

Thi;  opposition  to  the  bill  by  Justice.  De- 
fense and  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
appeared  to  be  based  on  legal  and  constltu- 
tiona:  grounds,  whereas  the  favorable  posi- 
tion -.aken  by  Interit  r  and  Agriculture  De- 
partments appeared  to  be  based  on  policy 
grour.ds 

Th  s  reflected  the  fact  that  the  latter 
agencies  have  found  !t  desirable  to  work 
in  ccnformlty  with  State  laws,  since  the 
projects  they  undertake  are  generally  for 
the  benefit  of  individuals  and  groups  within 
the  State- 
When  the  Barrett  bill,  as  It  waa  called, 
came  up  again  in  the  8.5th  Congress,  the 
a^tencies  cA  the  executive  branch  were  able 
to  agree  on  a  draft  of  a  short  substitute  bill 
whlcl  If  enacted  would  have  the  effect  of 
repea.ing  the  "reservation  doctrine"  of  the 
Pelton  case  Tlie  draft  was  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  in  May  1958.  in  connection  with 
departmental  retxirts  on  S,  863  and  com- 
panion House  biKs.  However,  the  draft  bill 
failed  to  receive  support  from  the  West,  as 
it  appeared  that  acceptance  of  this  simple 
bill,  :orrectin2;  only  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  Federal-State  water  right  conflict, 
would  make  it  difficult  to  complete  action 
to  cl  irif y  the  other  aspects  of  the  water 
right  situation.  As  a  result,  no  action  was 
taker,   in  the  85th  Congress. 

In  1959  the  draft  submitted  by  the  execu- 
tive t  ranch  of  the  Government  was  modified 
by  the  addition  of  a  clause  which  would  have 
affirmed  the  right  of  States  to  exercise  Juris- 
diction over  water  rights  conferred  by  the 
act  admitting  such  States  to  the  Union. 
Bills  including  this  modification  were  in- 
troduced by  four  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatves.  I  liitroduced,  as  H.R.  5555, 
a  bill  to  recognize  the  authority  of  the  States 
over  the  control,  appropriation,  use.  and  dis- 
tribution of  water  within  their  boundaries, 
and  to  require  Federal  agencies  and  their 
emplcyees  to  abide  by  State  water  laws  In 
connection  with  Federal  projects  or  activ- 
ities for  the  conservation,  development,  and 
u.se  o'  land  and  water  resources.  The  Bar- 
rett till  was  also  reintroduced,  and  several 
other  bills,  so  that  there  were.  In  total.  11 
bills  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  some 
of  wh.ch  were  also  introduced  In  the  Senate. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation,  which  I  have  the  honor  of 
serving  as  chairman,  held  hearings  from 
July  20  to  August  10.  1959.  There  must  have 
been  !.0  witnesses  presenting  testimony  and 
fiUng  statements  In  addition  to  hearing 
witnesses  representing  the  western  point  of 
view,  .'epresentatives  of  the  Department  of 
Justic?  and  other  Federal  aeencles  were  in- 
terrogated at  length.  To  make  a  long  story 
short,  let  me  say  only  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment was  unwilling  to  accept  even  the 
minor  modification  proposed  to  the  reser. 
vation  doctrine  bills,  and.  of  course,  re- 
malne<l  adamant  In  Its  opposition  to  the 
more  comprehensive  bills.  Therefore,  no 
action  was  taken  on  any  of  the  bills  In  the 
86th  Congress.  However,  one  favorable 
thing  rame  out  of  the  hearings. 

Coun.sel  to  the  Hou.se  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Alfairs  made  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  situation,  and  prepared  a  bill 
which  .^le  thought  would  clarify  the  situation 
uithln  the  constitutional  framework  ex- 
pressec  by  the  Department  of  Justice.  His 
analysis,  together  with  the  draft  bill,  was 
Lssued  by  the  committee  as  Committee  Print 


No.  19,  86th  Congress,  which  also  Included 
papers  by  former  Under  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Hatfield  Chilstjn  and  the  Assistant  At- 
torney General  Perry  Morton  discussing  the 
issue  from  the  viewpoint  respectively  of  west- 
ern water  Interests  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. I  commend  this  committee  print  to 
the  attention  of  those  of  you  who  are  seeking 
background  on  the  Issues  I  am  discussing 
today,  even  though  I  dont  think  it  contnlns 
an  acceptiible  solution  to  the  whoie  problem 

A  number  of  bills  proposing  solutions  to 
Federal-State  water  rights  problems  have 
been  Introduced  In  the  87th  Congress.  I 
have  Introduced  two  bills  myself,  to  serve  as 
a  basis  for  consideration  of  the  problem  On 
January  3.  1961,  I  reintroduced  the  bill  call- 
ing for  recognition  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  the  authority  of  the  States  over  the 
control,  appropriation,  use.  or  distribution 
of  water  within  their  b'Hiudaries.  This  Is 
numbered  HJR.  151  of  the  87th  Congress,  and 
has  the  same  objectives  as  H  R  5555,  the  bill 
I  introduced  In  the  86th  Congress.  Specifi- 
cally. It  would  call  for  Federal  agencies  and 
their  employees  to  be  bound  by  water  rights 
acquired  under  State  laws  and  recjgnized  by 
decisions  of  State  courts,  and  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  acquire  water  nglits  in  the 
same  manner  as  an  individual  citizen  of  the 
State.  Furthermore,  the  bill  would  require 
that  the  Federal  Governnient  could  not  ac- 
quire or  Interfere  with  tlie  exercise  of  any 
water  rights  acquired  under  State  laws  and 
recognized  by  the  decisions  of  the  State 
courts,  except  upon  the  payment  of  Just 
compensation. 

Subsequently,  consideration  was  given  to 
the  draft  ot  a  bill  prepared  by  the  counsel  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insul.ir 
Affairs,  and  published  In  the  committee  print. 
This  draft,  with  some  modifications,  was  In- 
troduced by  me  on  March  6,  1961,  as  H  R. 
5224,  of  tlie  87th  Congress,  a  companion  bill 
to  H  R.  5078,  HB..  5100,  and  H.R.  5207.  Intro- 
duced by  some  of  my  colleagues  on  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

These    bills    have    the    title    "To    promote 
harmony  between  the  United  States  and  the 
States  of  the  Union  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  water,  to  strengthen  rights 
to  the  use  of  water  acquired  under  State  law. 
and   for   other   purposes."     In    essence,    the 
bills  would;  (1)  Repeal  the  reservation  doc- 
trine  of  the   Pelton   case;    (2)    prevent   the 
United  States  from  taking  water  rights  exist- 
ing prior  to  the  authorization  of  the  Federal 
project  for  which  they  are   needed   without 
Just  compensation;    (3)    provide  that   water 
rights  for  Federal  projects  be  acquired  under 
State  law,  either  by  the  Federal  agency  pro- 
posing the  project  or  loaning  money  for  a 
project,  or  by  the  beneficiary  of  such  a  proj- 
ect;    (4)    provide    for    every    department    or 
agency  of  the  United  States  to  file  a  com- 
plete  list  of  Its  claims  of  rights  to  the  use 
of  water  for  any   Federal  project  with    the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  maintain  and  keep  such  list  up  to 
date;    (5)    grant  the  consent  of    the   United 
States  to  the  continued  storage  and  diversion 
of  water  for  consumptive  use  for  any  project 
which    had    obtained    a    water    right    under 
State  law  at  least  10  years  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  bill  providing  the 
right  had  been  exercised  during  the  said  10 
years  and  was  presently  being  exercised,  and 
was  not  In  conflict  with    (a)    any  rights  of 
the  United  States  other  than  for  navigation 
or    (b)    any  International   obligation    of    the 
United  States;    (6)   provide  that  those  water 
users   not   Included    in    the   aforementioned 
grant  of  consent  could  obtain  rights  to  store 
or  divert  water  for   consumptive   use   from 
navigable  streams  for  limited  perlcxls  by  ap- 
plying  to   the   Secretary   of   the  Army   for  a 
license,  such  llcen.se  to  be  Issued  only  when 
the   storage   or   diversion    of    water    did    not 
interfere  with   probable  navigation   require- 
ments;   and    (7)    revise    the    portion   of   the 
Desert  Land  Act  of  March  3.  18T7.  restricting 
It  to  nonnavlgable  streams.     The  bill  would 
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also  repeal  a  portion  of  section  8  of  the 
Reclamation  Act  of  1902.  so  that  future 
projects  would  come  under  the  new  legis- 
lation. We  have  asked  for  views  of  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  other  executive 
agencies  on  these  bills  and  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived therr  As  I  said  before,  this  does  not 
represent  rry  idea  of  a  final  solution  to  the 
problems,  but  It  has  been  introduced  as  a 
starting  point  for  further  congressional  con- 
sideration. However,  with  the  pressure  of 
other  work  on  our  committee.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  do  anything 
further  In  this  session  of  Congress. 

Just  to  complete  the  story,  let  me  mention 
also  the  bills  under  consideration  by  the 
Senate  duri  ig  the  87th  Congress  Only  two 
bills  have  t)een  Introduced  The  first.  8. 
211.  was  Intrcxluced  by  the  Senators  from 
Nebraska,  Colorado,  and  South  Dakota,  and 
has  the  pur])08e  of  affirming  and  recognizing 
State  water  laws  in  the  Western  States  It 
follows  gen  'rally  the  form  of  the  former 
Barrett  bill  More  recently,  S  2636  was  In- 
tr<xluced  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. The  latter  bill.  Introduced  after  the 
Senate  C^jmmlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  had  held  hearings  on  Federal-State 
water  rights  prcjblems,  would  repeal  the  res- 
ervation do:trlne,  would  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1(b)  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1944  to  all  works  constructed  In  the 
future  by  cr  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  In  the  Western  States,  and 
would  provide  that  any  right  to  the  use  of 
water  claimed  by  the  United  States,  under 
the  ".aws  of  any  State,  should  be  Initiated 
and  perfected  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedures esu  blished  by  Uie  laws  of  that 
State  Also  the  biU  would  provide  that  no 
vested  rights  to  the  beneficial  consumptive 
use  of  any  v  aters,  as  recognized  by  the  laws 
of  the  States  in  which  such  vise  Is  made, 
could  be  taken  by  the  United  States  without 
Jtlst  compensation  No  action  has  been 
taken  by  the  Senate  on  either  of  these  bills 

IV      CONCLUSION 

As  advcx"fltes.  many  of  us  have  taken  a 
position  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  this 
great  Issue.  T^ls  Is  the  traditional  role  of 
the  lawyer  As  chairman  of  one  of  the  sub- 
committees havInK  Jurisdiction  in  the  mat- 
ter. I  can  t«  II  you  that  the  position  of  the 
western  wat-^r  lawyer  has  been  strongly  and 
most  }>ersua<lvely  presented  to  the  Congress. 
I  personally  happen  t.>  agree  with  that  po- 
sition But  on  the  other  side,  .itu^rneys  for 
the  Departrr.ent  of  Justice  have  made  a  good 
case.  As  a  Member  of  Ci.npress  I  have  re- 
spect for  i:iat  position  And  let  us  not 
forget  for  a  moment  that  it  Is  backed  up  by 
the  veto  po'ver  of  the  President. 

In  recent  years,  eastern  lawyers  are  be- 
coming more  concerned  with  the  problem. 
I  am  sure  hat  with  the  b.-»ckground  they 
have,  and  the  Interests  they  represent,  they 
could  propofe  a  solution  that  they  felt  would 
solve  emerging  problems  of  dual  sovereignty 
over  water  in  the  humid  States  But  would 
it  be  a  solu  ion  that  could  be  agreed  to  by 
either  lawyers  representing  western  Interests 
or  the  Justice  Department?  I  doubt  it.  It 
would   mere  y   present   another  facet   of   the 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a  m  , 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Pat 
McNamara,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Michigan. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father.  God,  in  who.'ie  love  and 
wisdom  he  all  our  hopes,  we  thank  Thee 


problem,  and  add  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
impasse  at  which  we  now  find  ourselves. 

Therefore,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  we 
In  Congress  who  know  that  a  solution  to 
these  problems  must  be  reached  are  asking 
for  help.  The  plea  which  I  make  today  Is 
for  the  legal  profession  to  abandon  the  tra- 
ditional role  of  advocate  of  a  position  on  this 
great  issue,  to  study  it  objectively,  and  to 
Join  with  the  Congress  In  finding  a  solution 
to  the  Federal-State  conflict  over  water. 

Make  nu  mistake  about  it,  a  solution  must 
be  found,  and  must  be  found  promptly.  If 
the  dual  sovereignty  of  our  Federal  and  State 
Governments  Is  to  be  preserved  in  this  and 
other  fields 


Attorney  General  Speaks  of  Efforti  To 
Combat  Communist  Activity  in  the 
United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

C»f     VIKGI.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  12.  1962 

Mr  BROYHILL  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  Lo  call  lo  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  interview  broadcast  on  the 
NBC  ■Monitor  program.  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 2,  1962,  in  which  the  attorney 
General  spoke  of  the  efforts  of  FBI 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  to  combat 
Communist  activity  in  the  United  States. 

A  portion  of  the  transcript  of  that  in- 
terview follows; 

Ward  "Monitor"  over  the  past  several 
weeks  h.is  been  examining  the  work  of  the 
FBI  and  Its  efforts  In.  among  other  things, 
the  fight  against  subversives  Recently,  J. 
Edgar  H(Xiver  was  described  as  an  ineffective 
"spy  swatter"  In  this  work  How  would  you 
characterize  the  work  of  Mr    Hoover? 

Kennedy  Well.  I  think  that  he  has 
contributed  one  of  the  outstanding  Jobs  of 
public  service  over  the  period  of  the  last 
30  years,  and  I  think  that  If  It  hadn't  been 
for  his  efforts,  his  direction.  hU  organiza- 
tional ability,  that  the  Communist  Party  and 
subversion  In  the  United  States  would  be 
far  stronger,  far  more  dangerous  and  would 
have  received— the  Soviet  Union,  Communist 
countries  abroad — would  have  received  far 
more  security  information  than  they  have, 
I  think  that  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  In  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time  Is  due  more  to  Mr  Hoover 
and  the  FBI  than  to  any  other  individual 
or  group. 

Ward  Mr  Kennedy,  what  Is  the  status  of 
the    Communist    Party    In    this   country'      Is 


for  life's  lovelines."?  that  cannot  be  shat- 
tered or  blighted  by  all  the  venomous 
hate  and  envy  which  so  sorely  set  Thy 
human  family  into  contending  camps 

Even  as  today's  discords  bombard  our 
ears,  we  are  grateful  for  friendships 
which  with.stand  all  tests,  for  music 
which  gives  wings  to  our  drooping 
spirits,  for  truth  which  breaks  the 
shackles  of  error,  and  for  human  bea- 
cons of  righteousness  where  Thou  dost 
show  sufficient  of  Tny  light  for  us  m  the 
dark  to  rise  by. 


the  Nation's  security  actually  threatened 
from  within  or  have  we  been  given  a  scare 
campaign  blown  up  out  of  proportion? 

Kennedy.  The  Communist  Party,  I  don't 
believe,  has  any  political  following  In  the 
United  States.  I  think  its  been  overwhelm- 
ingly rejected  by  the  American  people.  I 
think  that  there  is  a  problem,  even  though 
thfe  Communist  Party  Is  few  In  numbers, 
now  down  to  probably  less  than  10,000  with 
some  others  on  the  fringes  who  follow  Its 
concepts,  but  it  still  poses  some  danger  in 
that  as  the  Supreme  Court  held  8  to  1  that 
the  Communist  Party  in  the  United  States  is 
dominated  and  directed,  controlled  by  the 
Soviet  Union  which  is.  whose  aim  Is.  the 
destruction  of  the  United  States,  so  when 
they  have  even  a  relatively  few  number  of 
people  here  in  this  country  which  are  work- 
ing for  them  against  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  I  think  it  always  poses  a  se- 
curity problem  for  the  country. 

Ward  Mr  Kennedy,  there  seems  to  be  a 
division  of  political  opinion  regarding  the 
threat  of  communism.  Some  conservative 
groups  on  the  one  hand  warning  that  we 
must  ke-ep  our  guard  up.  some  liberals  on 
the  other  hand  discounting  the  threat.  Does 
this  division  Indicate  a  weakness  in  oar 
ability  to  cope  with  the  problems  affecting 
national  security? 

Kennedy.  I  think  it  is  a  disservice  to  dis- 
count It,  the  Communist  Party,  Communist 
Party  activity,  to  say  It  means  nothing,  be- 
cr.use  that  Is  untrue.  Its  also,  I  think,  a 
disservice  to  say  that  there  is  a  Communist 
under  every  bush  or  behind  every  tree  Or 
when  the  State  Department  or  the  Govern- 
ment d<.>es  something  with  which  you  dis- 
agree to  Indicate  It  must  be  run  by  a  bunch 
of  Communists  The  John  Birch  Society,  for 
instance,  said  that  there  are  all  these  Com- 
munists. 1  have  written  contacted  them  to 
ask  them  for  the  names  of  any  that  they  said 
existed  in  Government  and  never  received  a 
reply  The  only  one  that  they  have  identified 
at  all.  Mr  Welch  has  identified,  is  Dwlght 
Elsenhower,  and  I  think  that  that  Is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  disser%ice  of  this  kind  of  an  op- 
eration can  bring  to  the  country 

Ward  Since  you  have  occupied  the  post  of 
Attorney  General  have  you  noted  a  change 
in  Communist  activity  in  this  country?  Has 
there  been  any  change  In  goals  or  method  of 
operation? 

Kennedy.  No.  I  think  that  they  have,  the 
Communist  Party  USA.  has  continued. 
Ttiere  has  been  more  effort  over  the  period 
of  the  liist  12  months  to — more  effort  in  the 
field  of  universities  and  colleges,  but  In  my 
Judgment,  with  not  much  success 

They  also  attempted  tc  penetrate  into  some 
of  these  Internal  disorders  that  we  have,  as 
far  as  racial  questions  axe  concerned,  but  I 
think  t.hat  this  Is  a  continuation  of  their 
goals  that  have  existed  over  a  pericxl  of  some 
years.  Communist  operations  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Communist  countries  abroad 
who  were  stationed  here  in  the  United  States. 
their  activities  are  steadily  increasing,  and 
this  Is  locused  mostly  on  espionage  and  in 
attempting  to  learn  security  secrets  of  the 
United   ;5tates. 

Ward    Thank  vou.  sir 


As  we  bow  now  at  this  shrine  of  Thy 
grace,  we  know  in  very  truth  that  we 
cannot  live  by  bread  alone,  and  that  our 
spirits  must  have  an  escape  into  the 
higher  -ealm  measured  not  by  clocks  or 
calendars.  Make  real  to  us  the  king- 
dom whose  radiant  verities  are  its  faith, 
lUi  idea.s.  its  visions  which  shine  on  the 
far  horizons,  and  its  aspirations  which 
lay  hold  of  God  and  goodness  without 
alloy. 

■We  lift  our  prayer  in  the  name  of  the 
Perfect  One  who  is  our  light.     Amen. 
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DESIGNATION  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

us    Senate. 

PRESIDF.>n'    PRO    TEMPORE. 

Washington.  DC  .  September  13,  1962. 
To  the  Senate 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate. I  apfxjlnt  Hon.  P.^T  McNamara.  a  Sena- 
t-^r  from  the  State  of  Michigan,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hayden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  McNAMARA  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  September  12,  1962,  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  12599) 
relating  to  the  income  tax  treatment  of 
terminal  railroad  corporations  and  their 
shareholders,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  iH.R.  12599)  relating  to  the 
income  tax  treatment  of  terminal  rail- 
road corporations  and  their  shareholders 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


UMITATTON  OP  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  requcFst  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  sub- 
committees were  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today: 

The  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations; 

The  Rivers  and  Harbors  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDEN^T  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  .so  or- 
dered. 


REPORT  ON  REVIEW  OF  DETERMI- 
NATION OP  QUANTITY  AND  QUAL- 
ITY OF  COPPER  NEEDED  IN  THE 
STRATEGIC  AND  CRITICAL  MATE- 
RIALS STOCKPILE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  secret  report  on  the  review  of  deter- 
mination of  quantity  and  quality  of  cop- 
per needed  in  the  strategic  and  critical 
materials  stockpile,  OfiRce  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization  i  succeeded  by  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Plannmg),  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  which,  with  the 
accompanying  report,  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  M.-  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Cciiinuitee  on  Rules  and  AdmlnUtration, 
withouf   amendment: 

S.  Res.  382.  Resolution  to  print  additional 
copies  of  a  committee  print  entitled  "Hous- 
ing  for   the   Elderly"    iRept.   No.  2032). 

By  Mr  BIBLE  (for  Mr.  Carroll),  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  .ind  Insular  Affairs. 
without  amendment: 

H.R.  9280.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  of  July  31.  1947  i61  Stat.  681),  and  for 
Dther  purposes  i  Rept.  No.  2035 ) ; 

H  R  9593  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
vey;'.nce  of  certai.n  phosphate  rights  to  the 
Dr.  P  Phillips  Fuundatiun.  of  Orlando.  Fla. 
(Rept.  No,  2036)  .   and 

H.R  10540  .^n  act  to  exclude  deposits  of 
petrified  wood  from  appropriation  under  the 
U.S   mining  laws  .Rept   No   J037). 

By  Mr  BIBLE  (  f wr  Mr  Carroll)  .  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
with  an  amendment: 

S  2702  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  San-Man  Inn 
of  Manning.  Inc.   (Rept    No.  2033). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  i  for  Mr  Carroll),  from  the 
Conunittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
with  amendments; 

S.J.  Res  136.  Joint  resolution  to  deter- 
mine the  susceptibility  of  minerals  to  elec- 
trometallurgical  proce.sses.  and  for  other 
purposes  (  Rept.  No   2034  ) 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banlcing  and  Currency,  without 
amendment: 

H  R.  7796.  An  act  to  amend  certain  lend- 
ing limitations  on  real  estate  and  construc- 
tion loan.5  applicable  to  national  banks 
(Rept    No    2038  I ; 

H.R  12577  An  act  to  place  authority  over 
the  trust  powers  of  national  banks  In  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  (Rept.  No. 
2039 ) :  and 

H  R  12899  An  act  to  amend  section  5155 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  bank 
branches  which  may  be  retained  upon  con- 
version or  consolidation  or  merger  (Rept.  No. 
2040). 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  wi:Jiout  amend- 
ment; 

H.R.  12628.  An  act  to  provide  additional 
funds  under  section  202fa)  f4)  of  Uie  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1959    and  to  amend  title  V  of  the 


Housing  Act  of  1949,  in  order  to  provide  low- 
and  moderate-cost  housing,  both  urban  and 
rural,  for  tlie  elderly   i  Rept.  No.  2049). 


INTERNATIONAL  BROTHERHOOD 
OF  TEAMSTERS.  CHAUFFEURS. 
W.-\KKHOUSE.MEN  &  HELPERS 
OF  AMERICA  PENSION  FUND- 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE— SUP- 
PLEMENTAL VIEWS  iS.  REPT.  NO, 
2044  t 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, from  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
I  report  favorably,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  H  R  8205  >  to  provide  tax  rehef 
to  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters.  Chauffeurs.  Warehousemen 
Si  Helpers  of  America  Local  863  pen- 
sion fund  and  the  contributors  thereto. 
and  I  submit  a  report  thereon.  I  ask 
that  the  report  be  printed,  together  witii 
my  supplemental  views  and  those  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois   ;  Mr    Douglas! 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  report 
will  be  received  and  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
and  the  bill  will  be  placed  ou  the  calen- 
dar. 


MODIFICATION  OF  APPLICATION 
OP  PERSONAL  HOLDING  COM- 
PANY TAX  IN  THE  CASE  OF  CON- 
SUMER FINANCE  COMPANIES- 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMHTEE— SUP- 
PLEMENTAL VIEWS  'S  REPT.  NO. 
2047) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr  Pie.si- 
dent,  from  the  Committee  on  Finance.  I 
report  favorably,  without  amendment. 
the  bill  (HR.  8824  to  modify  the  ap- 
plication of  the  per.sonal  holding  com- 
pany tax  in  the  ca.sc  of  consumer  finance 
companies,  and  I  submii  a  report  there- 
on. I  a.sk  that  the  report  be  printed. 
tOfi:ether  with  my  supplemental  view.s 
and  those  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Douglas  1. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  report 
will  be  reci  ived  and  pruned,  as  requested 
by  the  S*>nator  from  Virginia,  and  the 
bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 


BRICKLAYERS  LOCAL  45  PENSION 
FUND— REPORT  OP  A  COMMIT- 
TEE—SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS  (S. 
REPT.  NO.  2046  > 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent,  from  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
I  report  favorably,  without  am.endmcnt. 
the  bill  'H.R.  11059*  relating  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  qualification  of  Brick- 
layers Local  45.  Buffalo.  NY.  pen.sion 
fund  as  a  qualified  trust  under  section 
401  <a>  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  and  I  submit  a  report  thereon.  I 
ask  that  the  rc^wrt  be  printed,  together 
with  my  supple.mental  views,  and  the 
supplemental  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  Mr  Douglas  1. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  report 
will  be  received  and  printed,  as  requested 
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by  the  Senator  fioin  Virginia,  and  the 
bill  'A  ill  be  placfd  on  the  calendar. 


TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION  OF  DU- 
TIES ON  CORKBOARD  INSULA- 
TION AND  ON  CORK  STOPPERS- 
REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE— SUP- 
PLEMENTAL VIEWS  <S.  REPT.  NO. 
2043 » 

xMr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Finance.  I  re- 
port favorably,  without  amendment,  the 
bill  <H.R.  12213)  to  provide  for  the  tem- 
porary susf>ension  of  the  duties  on  cork- 
board  insulation  and  on  cork  stopp>ers. 
and  I  submit  a  report  thereon.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  be 
printed,  together  with  my  supplemental 
views,  and  the  supplemental  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  DouclasI. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  report  will 
be  received  and  printed,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Virfjinia.  and  the  bill 
will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  172  OF 
INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE  OF 
1954.  TO  PROVIDE  A  7-YEAR  NET 
OPERATING  LOSS  CARRYOVER 
FOR  CERTAIN  REGULATED 

TRANSPORTATION  CORPORA- 

TIONS—REPORT OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE— SUPPLFJUENTAL  VIEWS  iS. 
REPT    NO.   2041  ' 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Finance.  I  re- 
port favorably,  without  amendment,  the 
bill  I  H.R.  12526'  to  amend  section  172  ot 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  a  7-year  net  operating  loss  car- 
ryover for  certain  regulated  transpor- 
tation corporations,  and  I  submit  a  re- 
port thereon.  I  ask  that  the  report  be 
printed,  together  with  my  supplemental 
views  and  those  of  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois  (Mr.  Douglas  1. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  report  will 
be  received  and  printed,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Virginia,  and  the  bill 
will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 


FREE  ENTRY  OF  SPECTROMETERS 
FOR  USE  OF  UNIVERSITY  OF  IL- 
LINOIS—REPORT OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE—SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS  iS. 
REPT.  NO.   2045  1 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  I  report 
favorably,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
<H.R.  12529)  to  provide  for  the  free  entry 
of  one  nuclear  magnetic  resonance  spec- 
trometer and  one  mass  spectrometer  for 
the  use  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  and 
I  submit  a  report  thereon.  I  ask  that  the 
report  be  printed,  together  with  my  sup- 
plemental views  and  those  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr    Dougl.^s], 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  report  will 
be  received  and  printed,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Virginia,  and  the  bill 
will  be  placed  on  the  calendar, 

CVIII 1 2 ;  G 


VALIDATION  OF  COVERAGE  FOR 
CERTAIN  STATE  AND  LOCAL  EM- 
PLOYEES IN  ARKANSAS— REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE  — SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL VIEWS  <S.  REPT.   NO    2048' 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  I  report 
favorably,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
•  H.R.  12820'  to  validate  the  coverage  of 
certain  State  and  local  employees  in  the 
State  of  Arkansas  luider  the  agreement 
entered  into  by  such  State  pureuant  to 
section  218  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
and  I  submit  a  report  thereon.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  be 
printed,  together  with  my  supplemental 
views,  and  the  supplemental  views  of  the 
Senator   from    Illinois    IMr.    Douglas!. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  report  will 
be  received  and  printed,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Virginia,  and  the  bill 
will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  38.  VS. 
CODE.  TO  REVISE  THE  EFFECTIVE 
DATE  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO 
AWARDS— REPORT  OP  A  COM- 
MITTEE—SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS 
iS    REPT.  NO.  2042' 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  I  report 
favorably,  with  an  amendment,  the  bill 
<H.R.  7600'  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  eflfective  date 
provisions  relating  to  awards,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  I  submit  a  report 
thereon.  I  ask  that  the  report  be 
printed,  together  with  my  supplemental 
views  and  those  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  ( Mr.  Douglas  1 . 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  report  will 
be  received  and  printed,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Virginia,  and  the  bill 
will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RF^SOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S  3719.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  providing 
books  for  the  adult  blind  so  as  to  make  books 
also    available    to    armless    readers:    to    the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr  WILEY: 
S.  3720.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sunnyslde 
Seed     Farms;     to    the    Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.BOTTUM; 

8.3721.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  for 
the  Government  purchase  and  resale  of  do- 
mestically produced,  newly  mined  processed 
mica  and  mica  ore:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr   KEATING: 

5.3722.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ja  Han 
Hong:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  BOTTUM: 
t  3723    A    bill    to   provide   for    the    emer- 
gency transportation  of  certain  products  by 
rail  or  motor   vehicle   common   carriers  for 


periods  during  which  the  ordinary  operations 
of  such  carriers  are  Interrupted  because  of 
a  labor  dispute;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bottum  when  be 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  CARLSON: 

S  3724.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Margaret  M. 
Romaln:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MILLER: 

SJ.  Res  226.  Joint  resolution  realBrmlng 
the  principles  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
authorizing  and  directing  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  take  such  action  as  Is 
necessary  to  prevent  any  violation  thereof: 
u>  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
Armed  Services.  Jointly. 
By  Mr.  PROUTY: 

S  J  Res.  227.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  employ 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in 
order  to  protect  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  United  States  and  the  free  world;  to  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed 
Services,  Jointly. 


RESOLUTIONS 


SUPPORT  OF  PRESIDENT  IN  CUBAN 
SITUATION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion iS.  Res.  388'  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  Cuban  situation,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committees  on  FHDreign 
Relations  and  Armed  Services,  jointly. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


EXPRESSION  OF  SENSE  OF  THE  SEN- 
ATE   REGARDING    CUBA 

Mr  JAVITS  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  389)  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  regarding  Cuba,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  Armed  Services,  jointly. 

•  See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Javits.  which 
appeai-s  under  a  separate  heading  » 


EXPRESSION  OF  SENSE  OF  THE  SEN- 
ATE   REGARDING    CUBA 

Mr.  BUSH  <  for  himself  and  Mr.  Keat- 
ing) submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
390) ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed 
Services,  jointly,   as  follows: 

Re.tolved.  That  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  domination 
and  control  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  by  the 
international  Communist  movement  jeop- 
ardizes the  peace  and  security  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  violates  the  basic  right  of 
the  Cuban  people  to  Independence  and  self- 
determination. 

(bi  It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  United  States,  under 
the  principles  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the 
Inter-.A^merlcan  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assist- 
ance, and  article  51  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  has  the  right  and  obligation 
to  take  all  necessary  actions.  In  cooperation 
with  other  Western  Hemisphere  nations  if 
possible,  and  unilaterally  if  necessary,  to  end 
such  domination  and  control  and  to  restore 
the  Republic  of  Cuba  to  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the   people,   and  for  the  people. 
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THE  200TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  U.S. 
INDEPENDENCE  AND  A  WORLD'S 
PAIR  IN  CHICAGO 

Mr  DIRKSEN  submitted  a  resolution 
iS  Res  391',  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 

Whereas  m  1976  the  United  States  will 
commemorate  the  two  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  it^  indepenc'enee;  and 

Whereas  It  would  be  appropriate  to  com- 
memorate this  great  event  by  holding  a 
World's  Fair  where  by  proper  ceremony  the 
history  of  the  Nation  from  1776  to  1976 
might  be  suitably  depicted;   and 

Whereas  there  has  been  constituted  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  a  ■'Committee  of  76"  con- 
sisting of  public-spirited  citizens  who  are 
presently  engaged  in  planning  such  a  World  s 
Fair,   and 

Whereas  the  aforesaid  'Committee  of  76" 
has  selected  the  city  of  Chicago,  located 
near  the  geographic  heart  of  the  United 
States  as  the  proper  place  to  observe  this 
epochal  and  historic  event;   and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  county 
of  Cook  and  the  State  of  Illinois  have  all 
gone  on  record  as  encouraging  this  "Com- 
mittee of  76"  to  make  bold  and  imaginative 
plans  for  such  a  World  s  Fair  in  the  city  of 
Chicago:    Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Rfiohcd.  That  it  is  the  sense  uf  the  United 
States  Senate  that  it  looks  with  favor  on  this 
proposal  and  hereby  gives  encouragement  t<3 
the  "Committee  of  76"  in  its  efforts  to  plan 
and  bring  about  this  twj  hundredth  anniver- 
sary commemorative  ceremony  In  the  city  of 
Chicago. 


EMERGENCY    RELIEF   TO    FARMERS 
OF  MIDWEST 

Mr.  BOTTUM.  Mr.  President  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  I  have  prepared  ar.d  which  I  hope 
may  m  some  manner  urant  some  emer- 
gency relief  to  the  farmers  and  other  cit- 
izens of  the  State  of  South  D-akota  and 
of  all  the  yreat  middle  section  States  of 
the  United  States  which  are  affected  by 
the  strike  on  the  North  Western  Railway. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Members  of 
this  body  to  the  fact  that  this  strike, 
which  has  prevailed  for  so  long,  is  now 
afTecting  the  entire  economy  of  the  area. 

The  entire  sugarbeet  industry  of 
South  Dakota  and  of  Nebraska  is  now- 
confronted  with  a  situation  in  which 
beets  are  piline  up.  ready  to  move  to  the 
factories,  with  no  available  transporta- 
tion. Unless  the  beets  are  moved  with- 
in a  short  time,  we  stand  to  lose  the 
entire  sugarbeet  crop  of  the  States  of 
South  Dakota  and  Nebraska, 

In  addition  to  this  very  serious  situ- 
ation in  our  beet  industry,  there  are 
many  products  of  agriculture  m  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  ready  for  market, 
unable  to  movf . 

In  the  Rapid  City  area  there  is  a  great 
missile  program  going  on  at  the  moment, 
as  a  part  of  our  national  defense,  to 
which  we  are  unable  to  move  sand. 
gravel,  steel,  and  all  other  necessary 
things  which  go  to  make  up  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  that  great  defense 
project. 

Construction  has  ceased  on  our  Inter- 
state Highway  System.  Unless  some- 
thing is  done  to  provide  relief  from  the 
strike  to  those  who  are  faced  with  the 
emergency,  it  will  be  a  sorry  day.  not 
only  for  the  fanners  and  those  people 


in  South  Dakota  about  whom  I  have 
spoken,  but  for  the  members  of  the  rail- 
road unioii  who  will  see  the  destruction 
and  bankruptcy  of  industry  and  farming 
m  our  State. 

Therefore,  with  that  problem  in  mind, 
I  introduce  a  bill  which  would  take  care 
of  the  emergency  hauling  need  during 
the  strike.  I  ask  Senators  not  to  mis- 
uxiderstand  me.  I  am  in  no  way  trying 
to  take  away  from  a  union  its  right  to 
strike,  but  merely  to  provide  a  means  by 
which  an  emergency  in  connection  with 
hauling  can  be  taken  care  of  in  the  case 
of  a  long  and  prolonged  strike. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore T!h>  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2723)  to  provide  f,-)r  the 
emergency  transportation  of  certain 
products  by  rail  or  motor  vehicle  com- 
mon carriers  for  period  during  which 
the  ordinary  operations  of  such  carriers 
are  interrupted  because  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute, introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Bottum),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  for 
the  action  he  has  taken  in  connection 
with  an  emergency  which  not  only  exists 
in  the  northern  tier  of  counties  in 
Nebraska  which  has  a  large  sugarbeet 
industry  served  by  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  Railway,  but  is  developing  in 
Iowa  a!id  surrounding  areas  where  many 
sugarbeets  are  grown  and  shipped  to  the 
sucar  refinery  m  Belle  Fourche,  S.  Dak. 
The  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co.  has  the  facil- 
ity tlnne  for  the  refining  of  sugar  from 
Mmarbeets  grown  in  the  neighboring 
area  Incidentally,  sugarbeets  are  grown 
m  the  State  of  the  Presiding  Officer,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
Mr    McCarthy  i. 

Ever  since  the  strike  began,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  been  receiving 
letters  telegrams,  and  telephone  calls 
from  businessmen,  grain  dealers  and 
grain  farmers,  as  well  as  sugarbeet 
growers,  which  report  the  drastic  impact 
on  the  economy  of  the  region  which  the 
strike  has  had  In  addition,  only  this 
morning  I  had  a  phone  call  from  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co.,  in 
which  he  said  that  last  Sunday  night  a 
frost  hit  that  general  area,  virtually  de- 
stroying the  corn  crop  for  any  use  except 
that  of  silage.  Of  course,  such  use  would 
reduce  the  value  of  that  crop.  The  bean 
crop  has  been  virtually  destroyed  by 
reason  of  the  frost.  Fortunately,  the 
sugarbeet  crop  has  not  been  affected. 
But  the  sugarbeet  crop  is  about  the  last 
re.source  that  the  farmers  have  to  avoid 
a  great  financial  disaster,  and  in  many 
instances  outright  bankruptcy.  So  this 
is  an  emergency  situation.  In  view  of 
the  gravity  of  the  situation,  more  prog- 
re.ss  than  witnessed  so  far  has  to  be 
made.  This  morning.  Mr.  President.  I 
sent  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  urging  him  to  use  the  full 
prestige  and  authority  of  his  office  in 
an  effort  to  achieve  resumption  of  rail 
service.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
its  text  be  printed  at  this  E>oint  in  my 
remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 

September   13.    1962 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr  President:  The  plight  of 
agriculture  and  btislness  in  Nebraska  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  strike  Involving  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway  has 
reached  an  alarming  critical  point. 

You  are  again  urgently  requested  to  ex- 
ercise the  full  prestige  and  authority  of  your 
office  In  efforts  to  allow  resumption  of  serv- 
ice. Unless  the  strike  ends  soon,  grievous 
financial  loss,  and  In  some  cases  outright 
bankruptcy  will  result. 

It  is  manifestly  unfair  to  the  farmers, 
businessmen,  and  citizens  of  the  affected 
communities  to  be  subjected  to  such  losses 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  It  would 
seem  that  In  view  of  the  gravity  of  the 
situation    more    progress    can    be    made. 

Attached  are  telegrams  and  letters  re- 
ceived In  the  past  few  days  Indicating  the 
extent  of  the  damage  being  done  by  con- 
tinuance of  the  strike. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Roman   L    Hruska, 
U.S.  Senator  From  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
for  the  step  that  he  has  taken  today  to 
induce  some  action  that  will  afford  relief 
in  a  very  urgent  situation. 

Mr.  BOTTUM.     I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr  President.  I  also 
commend  the  junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  on  his  diligence  and  forethought 
in  coming  forth  with  a  legislative  pro- 
posal which  would  deal  with  an  emer- 
gency situation  involving  national  de- 
fense and  the  shipping  of  perishable 
farm  products,  and  which  would  provide 
for  a  continuation  of  transportation 
service  during  such  an  emergency,  and 
then  permit  the  normal  processes  of  col- 
lective bargaining  and  negotiation  to 
continue. 

Onb'  yesterday  I  received  a  call  from 
a  group  of  Nebraska  farmers.  They  dis- 
cussed the  problems  mentioned  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mi-  HruskaI, 
They  told  me  that  public  indignation 
meetings  in  that  area  arc  bemg  held  and 
farmers  are  signing  up  for  a  trip  to 
Washington.  They  intend  to  camp  on 
the  White  House  lawn,  and  to  remain 
there  imtil  the  President  takes  some  ac- 
tion. I  sought  to  deter  such  action.  I 
said,  "Give  us  another  24  hours.  Per- 
haps some  settlement  can  be  reached," 
We  can  sense  the  desperate  economic  sit- 
uation they  confront  when  they  want  to 
come  to  the  White  House,  camp  on  the 
lawn,  and  remain  there  picketing  the 
White  Hoase  until  some  action  is  taken. 

The  measure  suggested  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr,  Bot- 
tum] would  move  in  the  direction  of  get- 
ting relief.  We  have  all  been  in  contact 
with  the  Department  of  Labor  and  tne 
White  House  trying  to  impress  upon 
them  the  urgency  and  the  significance 
of  the  situation.  At  noon  today,  while 
visiting  and  having  lunch  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Humphrey], 
I  listened  to  his  description  of  the  .same 
kind  of  serious  conditions  that  are  afTect- 
ing his  State,  which  is  also  served  in  part 
by  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Rail- 
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way.  I  hope  that  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  will  give  immediate 
attention  to  the  i)ropustd  emergency  leg- 
islation introduced  by  my  colleague  in 
the  event  that  neither  the  White  House 
nor  the  Department  of  Labor  acts  within 
the  next  24  hours  to  bring  the  strike  to 
a  halt. 

Mr.  BOTTUM.    I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  GOIJDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I, 
too,  commend  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  for  his  remarks.  I  think 
all  of  us  in  this  body  agree  that  the 
laboring  man's  right  to  strike  is  his  only 
strong  legitimate  weapon.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  Member  of  this  body  who 
would  vote  to  take  that  right  away. 

But.  Mr  President,  there  will  come  a 
time — and  I  think  it  will  come  soon — 
when  the  continued  abuse  of  the  right 
to  strike  by  irresponsible  labor  leaders 
will  react  strongly  against  the  labor 
movement.  I  should  not  like  to  see  that 
day  come.  But  we  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  can- 
not continue  to  let  go  by  an  abuse  by 
irresponsible  labor  leaders  that  is  de- 
priving whole  sections  of  our  country  of 
their  livelihood,  and  is  denying  to  this 
country  the  defense  that  we  are  trying 
to  build. 

I  suggest  that  if  any  .Senators  went  to 
one  of  our  missile  sites  and  did  damage 
that  took  6  months  to  repair,  we  could  be 
tried  under  the  E  pionage  Act  and  pos- 
sibly puni.shed  by  death. 

I  think  there  is  just  a.'-  much  irresiwnsi- 
bility  on  the  pait  of  u  lespon.sible  labor 
leaders  who  deny  the  necessary  materials 
for  the  construction  of  our  missile  sites 
as  one  who  publicly  engages  in  sabotage. 

I  think  also  that  the  irresixinslbility 
involved  In  not  permitting  faimei-s  to 
sell  their  products  in  the  market  is  In- 
excusable I  am  glad  that  the  Senator 
has  introduced  the  proposed  legislation 
and  I  hope  that  the  .^(iiaie  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Pubuc  \\  tilare.  of  which 
we  are  both  members,  will  give  it  an 
early  hearing. 

Mr.  BOTTUM      I  thank  the  Senator. 


CORRECTIONS     IN     ENGROSSMENT 
OF  HOUSE  BILL  7283 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  proposed  order,  which 
I  ask  to  have  read 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  proix)sed  order  will  be  read. 

The  order  was  read,  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  In  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  H.R  728,"?.  pro- 
viding for  payments  of  certain  World  War  11 
losses  to  American  nationals,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  and  directed 
to  make  ccrt.iui  transpositions  in  the  order 
of  arrangennent  of  the  Serate  amendments, 
and  to  correct  accordingly  the  paragraph  and 
section    numbers    and    titles   thereof. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  the  addition  that  the  bill  as 
corrected  be  printed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed order?  Without  objection  it  is 
so  ordered. 


CHANGE  OF  CONFEREE 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Oiesjon  iMr  Morse  1  may  be  ex- 
cused as  a  conferee  on  the  bill  H  R 
4670 1  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  inde- 
cent publications  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  that  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana iMr  Harikej  may  be  appointed  in 
his  stead. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HKARING  ON  PROBLEMS 
IN  THE  FIKLI)  OF  FEDERAL- 
STATE-LOCAL  iiKLATIONS 

Mr  MUSKIK  Mr,  President,  the 
SubcommitLee  en  Intergovernmental 
Relations  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  will  hold  an  executive 
meeting  on  subcommittee  b'.isint  .vs  on 
Tuesday  September  18  at  10  o'clock  a  m 
At  10  30  o  clock  a.m.  an  open  hearing 
on  problems  in  the  field  of  Federal - 
State-iocal  relation.';  will  be  held  m 
room  3302.  New  Senate  OfTice  Building. 


ENROLLED   BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secreiaiy  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  ou  today,  September  13,  1962.  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  iS,  1130)  to 
amend  title  III  of  the  Public  Health 
Sei-vice  Act  to  authorize  grants  for 
family  clinics  for  domestic  agricultural 
migratorj-  workers,  and  fo:  other  pur- 
poses. 


THE  COMMON  M.'^RKET  ISSUE  AND 
THE  TRADE  BILL 

M:  TOWKR  Mr  President,  the 
Macmil.an  ;.;ove:  nment  s  dilemma  in 
seeking  to  it'solve  the  Common  Market 
issue  port*  Uvi.-  our  own  future  ;n  this  re- 
gard. 

Recent  radio  dispatches  from  the 
British  Commonwealth  conference  cur- 
rently underway  m  London  have  indi- 
cated that  Prime  Minister  MacmiUan  is 
di.smayed  by  the  fierce  opposition  to 
Britain's  accesi^ion  to  the  Common  Mar- 
ket expressed  by  other  Commonwealth 
nations.  And  these  dispatches  appear 
to  be  puttint:  the  best  possible  face  on 
the  situation  What  has.  in  fact,  hap- 
pened is  that  Mr  Macmillan  lias  en- 
countered a  veiitablc  buzz  savs  of  op- 
position— a  buzz  saw  that  threatens  the 
continuarice  of  h'lS  conservative  govern- 
ment. F^or  example,  the  Associated 
Press  reported  on  September  12: 

A  major  crisis  loomed  itxlay  for  Prime 
Minister  Macmlllan's  conservative  govern- 
ment after  a  concerted  Commonwealth  re- 
volt against  Macmlllan's  plan  to  Join  the 
European  Common  Market 

Statesmen  of  at  least  five  cciuntnes  hiied 
up  to  back  the  massive  assault  loosed  ye'=ter- 
day  by  eight  of  their  fellow  leaders  against 
the  prospective  terms  of  Britain's  linkup 
with  the  slx-natlon  continental  bloc. 

In  the  face  of  the  demonstrations  of  over- 
whelming anxiety  Macmillan  ran  the  risk  of 
imperiling  his  government  if  he  presses  ou 
with  his  plan 

The  climate  of  disa.<-ter  clearly  indi- 
cated by  this  report  was  m.adc  even  more 


palpable  by  a  Reuters  dispatch,  of  the 

same  day.  reporting: 

The  general  secretaries  of  32  British  trade 
unions,  with  a  total  membership  of  over 
2  million.  Issued  a  surprise  demand  today 
for  a  British  general  election  on  the  Com- 
mon Market  Issue. 

With  the  latest  poll  of  the  London 
Daily  Mail  on  this  particular  issue  re- 
porting that  British  public  opposition  to 
Macmillans  plan  stands  at  52.2  percent, 
the  prospect  of  a  general  election  must 
be  somewhat  disquieting,  at  the  very 
least,  to  the  Prime  Minister. 

While  Mr.  Macmlllan's  plight  is  per- 
haps the  most  dramatic  E>olitical  devel- 
opment of  the  contretemps,  other  con- 
ference participants  have  their  own 
political  problems  which,  at  lea5t  rii  part, 
account  for  the  severity  of  the  rifi 
sundering  the  Commonwealth  leaders. 
Robert  Menzies,  Australia  s  Pr;me  Min- 
ister, is  under  understandable  pressure 
to  depart  the  bargaining  table  with  a 
deal  favorable  to  his  country,  inasmuch 
as  in  the  last  election  his  go\ernment 
was  retuj-ned  to  office  by  a  majority  of 
only  one  seat. 

And  Canada's  John  G.  Diefenbaker  is 
in  even  shakier  shape.  His  Govera- 
ment  has  no  majority  at  all,  because 
since  the  last  election  the  balance  of 
power  has  reposed  in  the  hands  of  the 
maverick  Social  Credit  Party. 

While  adverse  reaction  from  the  Com- 
monwealth nations  was.  of  course  ex- 
pected, nobody,  apparently  not  even  Mr 
Macmillan,  was  prepared  for  the  violent 
storm  of  protest  which  now  has  broken 
over  the  conference  table.  For  example. 
Keith  Holyoake.  of  New  Zealand,  ac- 
cused Macmlllan's  plan  of  "vagueness 
and  generalization,"  and  added  the 
somewhat  personal   comment: 

The  promise  of  Jong-t*rm  benettt  ts  un- 
likely to  be  given  its  proper  value  by  n  mi»n 
faced  with  the  certainty  of  short-term 
disaster. 

Pakistan's  Ayub  Khan,  perhaps  the 
most  vigorous  and  outspoken  leader  of 
all  those  representing  the  Common- 
wealth's new  nations,  and  who  made 
such  a  strong  impression  on  the  Congress 
when  he  addressed  us  in  joint  session, 
characterized  the  present  proposals  as 
"inadequate."    He  further  a.sserted: 

The  Western  World  mtist  deride  whether 
It  win  make  a  viable  place  for  developing 
countries  or  whether  It  Intends  to  turn  It- 
self Into  a  powerful  International  cartel, 
denying  access  to  our  manufacturers  to  their 
markets  and  forcing  us  to  remain  primary 
producers  to  feed  their  factories,  dictating 
terms  of  trade  and  compelling  us  to  pay 
several  times  more  for  their  finished  goods. 
If  this  were  to  happen  it  would  amount  to 
reestablishing  Imperialism  of  the  worst 
kind,  the  consequences  of  which  would  be 
nothing  short  of  disastrous 

Equally  hard-hitting  comment,'  were 
made  by  others.  Only  Ceylon.  Malaya, 
and  little  Jamaica  did  not  join  the  all- 
out  attack. 

What,  we  may  ask.  do  these  storm  sig- 
nals mean  to  the  United  Stat.es?  Why 
should  we  concern  ourselves  with  an  es- 
sentially intramural  squabble  among  the 
participants  in  the  British  Common- 
wealth?    Ill  my  opinion.  Mr.  Pi-fisident, 
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these  developments  convey  a  very  im- 
portant message  to  this  country,  and  es- 
pecially to  us  here  in  the  Senate. 

What  is  m  the  wmd  from  Whitehall, 
obviously,  is  an  eventual  shift  in  the  tra- 
ditional trading  patterns  of  the  world. 
In  what  dii  pction  the  shift  will  be  made, 
and  to  what  degree,  no  one  can  yet  say; 
but  that  :t  will  occur  is  manifesi. 

Y-'t  we  m  Congres.s — facing  a  world  in 
riu.x.  knowing  full  well  that  major  and 
unpredictable  realinements  in  world 
trade  are  m  the  offinc — have  been  asked 
to  legislate  m  ha.'^re  an  unprecedentt'dly 
drastic  program  for  the  conduct  of 
America's  foreign  trade.  In  all  proba- 
bility we  shall  be  asked  to  approve  a  bill. 
H.R.  11970  which  may  sacrifice  domestic 
industry  on  the  altar  of  international 
amity — which  indeed  details  the  ritual 
for  that  sacrifice — when  -ve  have  not  the 
slightest  notion  whai  trading  patterns 
the  United  States  will  face  duruiii  the 
5-year  period  of  the  legislation. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  President,  that  to  ac- 
quiese  in  these  demands  for  the  most 
sweeping,  far-ranging  foreign  trade  bill 
in  history  under  these  circumstances 
would  be  nothing  short  of  irresponsible. 
It  would  be  sheer  folly  for  us  to  proceed 
at  full  speed  through  the  murk  now  en- 
gulfing world  trade.  When  the  fog  lifts 
and  the  icebergs  are  in  clear  view — then. 
Mr,  Pre.^ident,  and  only  then,  cin  we 
move  ahead  confidt'iit  li"iat  we  are  n.Jt 
courting  disaster 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Is  there  further  incrnLng 
busmes.s'' 


EXECUTIVE    SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business  to  con- 
sider a  nomination  on  the  E.xecutive 
Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  m  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Ba.ikmg  and  Currency: 

Paul  J.  Magulre.  of  New  York,  to  be  as- 
sayer  of  the  US  as.say  office  at  New  York. 
N.Y. 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE   ON    ARMED    SERVICES 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  report 
favorably  the  nomination  of  Vice  Adm 
Harold  T.  Deutermann.  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  as  a  US  representative  of 
the  Military  Staff  Committee  of  the 
United  Nations  as  a  senior  member,  the 
appointment  of  three  rear  admirals  to 
the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  serving 
in  special  a.ssis^nments,  and  three  vice 
admirals  to  be  placed  on  the  restired  list 
of  the  Navy.  I  ask  that  these  names  be 
printed  on  the  Executive  Calendar 

The   ACTING   PRESIDENT  pro   tem- 
pore.    The   nonKiiations  wiil  be   placed 


on  the  Executive  Calendar,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

Vice  Adm  Harold  T.  Deutermann,  U.S. 
Navy,  for  appointment  as  a  U.S.  representa- 
tive of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  of  the 
United  Nations,  as  a  senior  member; 

Rear  Adm.  Paul  D.  Stroop,  Rear  Adm.  Hor- 
acio  Rivero,  Jr.,  and  Rear  Adm.  Thomas  H. 
Motjrer,  U.S.  Navy,  for  commands  and  duties 
determined  by  the  President,  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admirals  while  so 
-serving:   and 

Vice  Adm.  Charles  Wellborn.  Jr..  Vice  Adm. 
Robert  B  Pirie.  and  Vice  Adm.  Clarence  E. 
Ekstrom.  U.S.  Navy,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  on  the  retired  list. 

Mr  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  also  report  favorably  136  officers 
for  promotions  and  appointments  in  the 
Regular  Army  in  the  grades  of  major 
and  below  and  533  officers  for  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  in  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  in  grades  of  captain  and 
below.  All  of  these  names  have  already 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
•SO  m  oi  der  to  save  the  expense  of  print- 
ing on  the  Executive  Calendar,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk,  for  the 
information  of  any  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
po: e  Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

Irma  L.  Jaakkola.  Robert  G.  Ferrari,  and 
Barrett  S.  Haight.  for  promotion  in  the  Reg- 
ular Army  of  the  United  States: 

John  D.  Proe  (Infantry),  and  sundry  other 
persons,  for  appointment  in  the  Regular 
Army; 

Charles  M  KatRuyorhl.  and  sundry  other 
distinguished  military  students,  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regulrr  Army  of  the  United 
States; 

Larry  R  Crol!,  and  sundry  other  persona, 
for  appointment  and  promotion  In  the  U.S. 
Navy:   and 

Carl  P.  Ackerman,  and  sxmdry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  and  promotion  In  the 
Marine  Corps. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees,  the  nomination  on  the  Exec- 
utive Calendar  will  be  stated. 


COLLECTOR    OF    CUSTOMS 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Corwin  8.  Snyder,  of  North 
Dakota,  to  be  collector  of  customs  for 
customs  collection  district  No.  34. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion IS  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  12711)  making 
appropriations  for  sundry  independent 
executive  bureaus,  boards,  commissions, 


corporations,  agencies,  and  offices,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1963,  and 
for  other  purposes;  agreed  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  Thom.as  Mr.  Yates,  Mr. 
Cannon,  Mr.  Ostertag.  -and  Mr.  Taber 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore : 

H.R.  2125  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Soon  Tal 
Lun; 

H.R  3125  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joao  de 
Freilas  Ferrelra  de  Vasconceloe: 

H  R  3619.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oennaro 
Priidente; 

H  R  3719.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pagona 
P.vscopoulos; 

H.R  6653.  An  act  for  the  .-ellef  of  Maurlzio 
Placldl; 

H  R  7582.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Darlo 
T.iquechel;  and 

HR.  11914  An  net  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
G.Tmblno. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  return  to  legisla- 
tive session. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
lec;islative  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  ACIING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY   TO   CALL  RESERVISTS 
TO  ACTIVE  SERVICE 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  note  with 
great  regret  and  with  some  resentment 
that  it  is  alleged  that  the  action  on  the 
part  of  myself,  and  perhaps  other  Sena- 
tors, in  submitting  re,solutions  of  amend- 
ment to  the  Reserve  callup  joint  reso- 
lution, which  the  Senate  will  consider 
today,  indicates  that  in  takin.g  a  position 
in  favor  of  recognition  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  we  are  doing  so  on  a  political 
basis.  I  am  particularly  struck  by  the 
language  in  the  Washington  Post  & 
Times  Herald  this  morning: 

The  idea  is  to  sidetrack  what  the  Deino- 
crat.s  contend  are  politically  Inspired  Re- 
publican efforts  to  put  Mr.  Kennedy  on  the 
spot  over  Cuba. 

I  emphatically  disavow  that  the 
amendment  which  I  submitted  yester- 
day was  submitted  for  that  purpose.  In 
support  of  my  disavowal  I  remind  the 
Senate,  as  I  have  repeatedly  over  a  pe- 
riod of  2  years,  that  on  January  7.  1960. 
I  submitted  a  similar  re.solution  de- 
signed to  accomplish  almost  exactly  the 
same  purpose.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  I  then  submitted 
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be  printed  in  the  REroRD  following  my 
remarks 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut^     The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered 
<See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  submit- 
ted that  resolution  at  that  time  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Mr  Sparkman.  Who  is 
Mr.  Sparkman?  H  •  is  the  next  to  the 
senior  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  a  member  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  Sparkman  i  was  sympathetic 
with  that  resolution  at  that  time,  or  he 
would  not  have  put  his  name  on  it.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  still 
sympathetic  with  the  purpose  of  that 
re.solution.  and  I  have  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve he  would  not  accuse  me  of  offering 
the  amendment  on  the  basis  of  partisan 
political  considerations. 

I  said  in  my  remarks  yesterday  that 
I  thought  the  passing  of  the  resolution 
by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  would 
fortify  the  position  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  I  still  believe  that 
is  the  ca.se.  I  wish  to  express  my  re- 
sentment to  members  of  the  Democratic 
Party  who  have  accused  me  surrepti- 
tiously of  being  partisanly  political  in 
connection  with  this  issue 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  expired. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  proceed  for  2  more  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senator's 
time  is  extended  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  do  not  believe  this  is 
an  issue  in  which  partisan  politics  has 
any  play  at  all.  I  also  believe  that  an 
expression  of  the  will  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Slates,  an  expre.s.sion  of  its 
determination  in  the  interests  of  the 
safety  of  this  country,  would  fortify  the 
President  in  the  coming  months  when 
we  shall  not  be  in  this  city,  when  Con- 
gress will  not  be  in  session,  until  the 
Congress  rea.s.sembles  in  January. 

That  was  my  .sole  purpose  in  prepar- 
ing the  amendment  which  I  shall  oflfer 
when  the  callup  joint  resolution  is  be- 
fore the  Senate  today. 

In   this  connection,  Mr    President,   I 
should    like    to    invite    attention    to    an 
article  published   in   today's  New   York 
Times,    written    by    Arthur    Krock.    in 
which  he  makes  this  point: 

Tlie  phrase  in  constant  public  use  by  of- 
ficials here  against  critics  of  these  policies 
U,  "Do  you  want  a  full-scale,  nuclear  world 
war?  ■ — the  Import  being  that  this  single 
alternative  Is  not  a  matter  of  judgment  but 
a  fact  established  beyond  any  shred  of 
doubt.  But  the  Cuban  situation  has 
spawned  another,  and  very  privately  ut- 
tered phra.se  aimed  at  those  who  contend 
that  Soviet  Russia  has  clearly  challenged 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  there  This  expression 
Is.  "The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  dead,"  To  make 
this  statement  in  public  would  raise  a 
tornado  of  public  protest,  would  echo  a 
similar  appraisal  by  Premier  Khrushchev 
and  controvert  President  Kennedy's  re- 
cent reaffirmation   of    the   doctrine, 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unarnnioti'^  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr  Krock  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  .so  ordered, 

'See  exhibit  2,' 

Mr  BUSH  Mr  President  the  posi- 
tion which  I  take,  and  which  I  think 
most  Senators  take,  is  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  not  dead,  that  the  time  has 
come  when  we  should  reaffirm  it  in  mod- 
ern dress.  We  should  relate  it  to  our 
obligations  under  the  United  Nations 
and  to  our  obligations  under  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States 

I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to- 
day to  express  my  indignation  against 
those  who  assert  that  because  a  Sena- 
tor is  in  favor  of  fortifying  the  Presi- 
dent in  this  critical  hour  in  any  decision 
he  may  make  in  respect  to  our  problems 
in  Cuba,  he  is  engaging  in  partisan 
politics. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut    has   again    expired. 

Mr.  BUSH  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  i.ave  1  more  minute 

Mi  LAUSCHE  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
that  the  Senator  may  be  granted  2 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
IX)re  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr,  BUSH.  Mr.  President  I  earnest- 
ly hope  that  if  the  callup  joint  reso- 
lution is  passed,  and  if  my  amendment 
to  it  is  approved  that  neither  will  have 
any  effect  but  that  effect  intended  by 
the  President  himself;  namely,  to  warn 
the  world  and  to  warn  Soviet  Russia 
in  particular  that  we  mean  business, 
that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  dead, 
that  we  intend  to  defend  our  rights  in 
this  hemisphere,  and  that  we  intend  to 
take  whatever  steps  may  seem  appro- 
priate at  any  time  to  turn  back  an  in- 
vasion of  international  communism  into 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Exhibit  1 
S.  CoN.  Res    79 

(In   the  Senate  of   the  United  States.  86th 
Congress.  2d  session,   January  7    1960    Mr, 
Bush    (for    himself    and    Mr     Sp.^RKMAN) 
submitted  the  following  concurrent    reso- 
lution, which  was  referred  to  the  Cnmrr.it- 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  i 
Whereas  Intervention   by   the  world  Com- 
munist  movement  directly   or    indirectly   in 
the  affairs  of  any  of  the  independent  nations 
of  the  Western   Hemisphere  would  threaten 
the  sovereignty  and  political   Independence 
of  that  nation  and  other  such  nations:  and 
Whereas  the  free  and  independent  nations 
of  the  Western  HemLsphere  ha\e  long  since 
ceased  to  be  objects  for  domination,  control 
or  colonization  by  other  p)owers:   and 

Whereas  the  direct  or  indirect  interven- 
tion by  the  world  Communist  movement,  by 
whatever  means  such  Intervention  might  be 
disguised.  In  any  American  nation,  would 
constitute  In  effect  such  domination,  con- 
trol or  colonization  by  a  non-American 
power,  and  would  violate  the  sovereignty 
and  political  Independence  of  an  American 
nation:   and 

Whereas  any  such  intervention  by  the 
world  Communist  movement  In  the  affairs 
of  any  nation  situated  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere would  constitute  a  threat  to  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  United  States  and 
the  other  nations  of  that  hemisphere; 

Whereas  In  the  rapidly  evolving  atomic 
age  the  threat  presented  by  any  such  inter- 


vention might  develop  with  such  rapidity 
that  there  would  not  be  time  to  assemble  a 
meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Organ  of 
Consultation  to  provide  for  Joint  action  to 
repel  the  danger:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring),  That  (a)  If  one  or 
more  of  the  high  contracting  parties  to  the 
Inter -American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  As- 
sistance should  be  threatened  in  any  man- 
ner with  domination,  control  or  coloniza- 
tion through  the  lnt«rventlon  of  the  world 
Communist  movement,  any  other  such  party 
would  be  justified.  In  the  exercise  of  indi- 
vidual or  collective  self-defense  under  arti- 
cle 51  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
in  taking  appropriate  steps  to  forestall  such 
intervention  and  any  domination,  control  or 
colonization  of  any  nation  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  by  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment, 

(b)  If  any  such  defensive  measures  are 
taken  by  any  defending  nation  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  such  nation  should  report 
promptly  the  action  so  taken  to  the  Inter- 
American  Organ  of  Consultation,  to  the  end 
that  an  emergency  committee,  established  In 
the  manner  provided  by  the  Convention  of 
Havana  of  1940,  may  be  organized  to  provide 
for  the  provisional  administration  of  the 
nation  so  defended,  pending  Its  restoration 
to  a  government  of  the  people  by  the  peo- 
ple   and  for  the  people. 


Exhibit  2 

Caracas  Resolution  or  1954  and  the 
Monroe  Doctrine 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington,  September  12.— For  some 
time  now.  beginning  with  the  indispensable 
US,  support  of  the  U,N.  military  offensive 
against  Katanga  as  required  to  preser\e  in- 
ternational peace,  a  certain  phrase  has  been 
reiterated  by  ofllclals  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration with  an  air  of  confidence  that 
the  words  justify  every  foreign  policy  which 
has  been  under  strong  critical  fire.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  U.S. -U.N,  Congo  policy  of  waging 
peace  with  the  Implements  of  war,  these 
critical  targets  include  two  others  m  par- 
ticular. They  are  the  failure  of  the  admin- 
istration to  lay  before  the  U.N  Assembly 
India's  violation  of  the  charter  by  seizure 
of  Goa:  and  the  administration's  role  in  In- 
donesia's blackmailing  operation  In  Nether- 
lands West  New  Guinea. 

The  phrase  in  constant  public  use  by  offi- 
cials here  against  critics  of  these  policies  Is. 
"Do  you  want  a  full-scale,  nuclear  world 
war''" — the  import  being  that  this  single 
alternative  is  not  a  matter  of  Judgment  but 
a  fact  established  beyond  any  shred  of  doubt. 
But  the  Cuban  situation  has  spawned  an- 
other, and  very  privately  uttered,  phrase 
aimed  at  those  who  contend  that  Soviet 
Russia  has  clearly  challenged  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  there.  This  expression  is.  "The 
Monroe  Doctrine  Is  dead."  To  make  this 
statement  In  public  would  raise  a  tornado 
of  public  protest,  would  echo  a  similar  ap- 
praisal by  Premier  Khrushchev  and  contro- 
vert President  Kennedy's  recent  reaffirma- 
tion of  the  doctrine.  So  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  few  who  say  that,  and  support  it 
with  the  following  arguments,  specify  they 
are  talking  strictly  off  the  recor'i: 

1  When  the  10th  Inter- American  Confer- 
ence of  21  nations  met  in  March  1954,  at 
Caracas,  it  adopted  a  resolution  urged  by 
Secretary  of  State  Dulles,  The  principal 
declaration  was  that  control  of  the  political 
institutions  of  any  American  state  by  inter- 
national communism,  or  any  extension  of 
that  system  to  this  hemisphere,  would  con- 
stitute a  threat  to  the  Pan  American  con- 
tinents, and  would  be  met  by  immediate  con- 
sultation and  action  under  existing  treaties. 

DELEGATING    POWER    TO    OA8 

2.  The  actual  and  practical  effect  of  this 
resolution — approved    17    to    1    (Guatemala 
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alone  voting  "No.  "  Mexico  and  Argentina 
abstaining  i  Wiis  to  turn  over  enforcement 
of  ttke  Monroe  Doctrine  to  tiie  Organization 
of  Axnerican  States  as  a  multilateral  proposi- 
tion. Thereby  the  LTnited  States  delegated 
to  the  OAS  Its  historic  position  that  it  could 
and  would  enforce  the  doctrine  unilaterally 
as  before,  when  in  its  judgment  the  exten- 
sion of  a  foreign  power  system  to  this  hemi- 
sphere  became  a  matter  of  fact. 

3.  Hence,  unless  and  until  such  an  exten- 
sion was  evaluated  by  the  United  States  as  a 
solid  threat  to  its  security,  this  Nation 
would  abdicate  enforcement  of  the  doctrine, 
and  the  details  of  enforcement,  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  OAS 

4.  Consequently,  the  historic  Monroe  Doc- 
trine "died"  at  Caracas  in  1954,  and  the  only 
biLSis  for  forceful  US  measures  toward  Cuba 
IS  an  evaluation  by  the  Pre.'ident  that  the 
threat  pused  there  endangers  national  se- 
curity, 

A  sipijlemental  argument  advanced  for 
this  thesis  IS  that  unilateral  invocation  of 
the  doctrine  by  the  UnU-ed  Stiites  would 
be  repudiated  by  world  opinion  bec.iuse  of 
the  ring  of  our  military  bases  and  armed 
forces  around  the  U .&  S.R, 

In  the  very  private  ses.sions  in  which  these 
views  have  been  asserted,  they  h.ive  tiius 
been  rebutted 

1,  The  right  of  the  United  States  to  en- 
force the  Monroe  Doctrine  unilaterally,  if 
necessary,  was  not  abandoned  at  Caracas 
either  by  implication  or  by  anything  said 
or  encouraged  as  an  inference  by  our  repre- 
sentatives there.  Secretary  Dulles'  com- 
ment was  merely  that  the  resolution  adopted 
"relates  to  the  extension  to  thl.s  hemisphere 
of  the  political  system  of  despotic  European 
powers"  and  made  "as  international  policy" 
of  the  Americas  ,i  fxtrtion  of  the  Munroe 
Doctrine  which  has  lari;fly  been  forgotten.  ' 
Tills  gives  no  foundation  to  the  analysis 
that,  when  ti-.e  0.-\S  declines  to  implement 
this  policy,  the  United  States  has  com- 
mitted itself  to  do  the  same. 

2,  Unlike  the  infiltration  and  subversion 
of  Soviet  Russia  :n  Cuba,  the  purjxjso  of  this 
Nation's  bn.ses  md  troops  around  the  periph- 
ery of  Russia  IS  U<  preven-  the  spread  of 
these  activitie.s  of  internation,il  communi.sm, 
not  to  e.xpar.d  the  American  iroverning 
system 

Any  high  officials  or  Member.~  '>f  Congres.s 
who  may  dispute  this  rebut'al  .tre  not  ;ike!y 
to  do  so  publicly. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT  BY 
SENATOR  MrGEE 

Mi-,  McGEE.  Mr  President,  I  re'^ret 
to  say  tiial  a  previou.sly  made  commit- 
ment out  in  the  We.st  will  make  it  im- 
possible for  me  to  be  present  later  today 
for  the  vote  on  President  Kennedys  re- 
Q'de-st  for  standby  authority  to  call  up 
150,000  reservisLs.  Howev(  r,  I  should 
like  to  add  my  support  to  the  bipartisan 
effort  to  give  the  President  the  power 
to  act  if  an  emersency  should  arise  when 
the  Concress  is  not  m  session.  "Fore- 
warned IS  foreamied  ■  is  an  old  proverb 
that  has  real  application  to  the  current 
tense  situation.  Certainly  the  action  of 
the  Soviets  in  providm-;  military  a.ssr^t- 
ance  to  Fidel  Castros  tottenn?  Commu- 
nist government  represents  a  threat  to 
hemi.spJieric  stability  and  increases  the 
chances  of  an  incident  that  could  lead 
to  open  hostilities.  Although  I  hope 
that  such  an  occurrence  does  not  take 
place.  I  think  it  would  be  folly  not  to  be 
prepared  for  it. 

But  I  thiiik  this  action  is  more  impor- 
tant for  -Ahat  It  says  to  those  who  would 
expand  the  rule  of  tyranny  in  Llie  world. 


It  says  to  them  that  the  United  States 
of  America  will  not  stand  by  and  see  the 
spread  of  toUililanaiii,bm.  It  says  that 
we  will  come  to  the  defense  of  freedom. 
and  that  any  would-be  aggressor  had 
better  watch  his  step.  But  the  fact  that 
the  President  has  asked  only  for  the 
authority  to  call  up  these  troops  tells 
our  friends  in  this  hemisphere  that. 
while  we  will  defend  democracy  in  this 
half  of  the  world,  we  will  not  launch  out 
on  any  face-saving  aggression  that  could 
plunge  the  world  into  war  and  could 
end  for  many,  many  years  any  hope  for 
the  advancement  of  mankind.  This  re- 
quest says  that,  while  we  will  not  let  the 
irritation  of  this  galling  action  goad  us 
into  hasty  aiid  unwise  action,  neither 
will  we — by  inaction  or  unreadiness — 
deliver  the  birthright  of  freedom  of  the 
peoples  of  this  hemisphere  into  the 
hands  of  despotic  Communist  rule. 


MARITIME  GAP  BETWEEN  UNITED 
STATES  AND  USSR.  POINTS  TO 
SOVIET  DRIVE  FOR  SUPERIORITY 

Mr  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  every  Member  of  the  Congress 
received  a  reprint  of  an  astounding  arti- 
cle entitled  "Will  Russia  Bury  Us  at 
Sea?  ■  from  Marine  Engineering  Log,  a 
leading  maritime  trade  journal.  In 
trutJi,  Russia  s  steadily  increasing  num- 
bers of  naval  and  merchant  vessels  con- 
stitute a  real  threat  to  our  ability  to  con- 
trol the  sealaiies  of  trade  and  commerce. 
I  suspect  this  situation  prompted  Mari- 
time Administrator  Donald  W.  Alex- 
ander to  say  in  California  the  other  day: 

If  I  present  mantlme]  trends  continue 
•  *  •  sometime  between  1966  and  1970,  the 
Soviet  Union  will  surpass  us. 

While  several  of  my  colleagues  have 
already  referred  to  this  threatening  situ- 
ation. I  believe  the  letter  which  accom- 
panied the  Marine  Engineering  Log  arti- 
cle also  carries  an  important  message. 
Mr.  President,  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  letter,  together  with 
my  reply,  be  included  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Shipbuilders   Council   of   America, 

AugvLst  6,  1962. 
Hon.  John  Marshall  Butler, 
U .S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bltleh:  Knowing  your  keen 
interest  in  matters  affecting  national  security 
as  well  as  the  Nation's  trade  and  commerce  I 
am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  you  the 
attached  reprint  of  an  article  entitled  "Will 
Russia  Bury  Us  at  Sea?"  from  the  June  15, 
1962.  issue  of  Marine  Engineering  Xog,  an 
authoritative  technical  Journal  serving  the 
maritime  Industry. 

We  particularly  call  your  attention  to  the 
dramatic  charts  on  pages  7  and  8,  Ycu  will 
note  that  the  1960  Russian  merchant  fleet 
wTll  double  in  size  by  1965,  triple  by  1970, 
and  IS  expected  to  attain  a  5  to  6  times  In- 
ert i-'ip  by  1980.  All  of  this,  of  course,  In- 
vu;-.e.s  increasing  budgetary  commitments  on 
the  part  of  the  Kremlin,  and  of  course  these 
goals  are  being  accomplished  ',1th  a  100- 
percent   subsidy. 

This  accelerated  fleet  expansion  program  of 
the  US  S.R.  is  in  startling  contrast  with  the 
steady  contraction  of  the  UJS,  merchant  fleet. 
The  chart  on  page  8  substantiates  the  high 


priority  Russia  has  assigned  to  merchant 
fleet  shipbuilding.  At  the  start  of  1962, 
Russia  had  226  ships  building  or  on  order 
while  the  United  States  had  only  65  This 
Is  surely  a  maritime  gap  of  alarming  pro- 
pKjrtlons. 

Equally  alarming  is  the  author's  view, 
based  on  many  months  of  exhaustive  re- 
search and  documentation,  that  the  Russian 
fleet  expansion  is  a  prelude  to  either  an  eco- 
nomic or  military  showdown — a  showdown 
we  covild  lose  by  default,  a  showdown  we 
could  111  afford  to  lose,  Tet.  while  our 
avowed  enemy  Is  engaged  In  a  massive  mari- 
time buildup,  we  are  truly  engaged  In  a 
massive  maritime  breakdown. 
Sincerely. 

Edwin  M,  Hooo. 

President. 

U.S   Senate, 
August   14,  1962. 
Mr,  Edwin  M,  Hood. 

President.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America, 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Mr  Hood:  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
calling  my  attention  to  the  article  in  Marine 
Engineering  Log  magazine  which  vividly 
compares  Russia's  Increasing  maritime 
strength  with  our  own  maritime  atrophy 
This  Is  Indeed  a  serious  situation,  and  1  am 
appalled  to  note  that  this  analysis  Is  largely 
based  on  statistics  and  Information  which  Is 
In  the  hands  of  the  very  people  In  our  Gov- 
ernment who  have  primary  responsibility  for 
the  adequacy  of  o\ir  maritime  capability 

Against  the  background  of  the  gyrations 
and  gobbledygook  of  the  administration  late 
last  year  when  a  reduction  of  funds  for  mer- 
chant ship  construction  was  threatened,  this 
maritime  gap,  as  you  put  It  In  your  letter 
of  August  6.  Is  even  more  disquieting  The 
subsequent  testimony  of  official  spokesmen 
before  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  while  I 
was  In  the  chair,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Budget  Bureau  wanted  a  slowdown  or 
stretchout  in  the  merchant  vessel  replace- 
ment program.  subsUintlates  the  continuing 
fears  of  many  of  my  colleagues  here  In  the 
Senate  that  our  merchant  marine  Is  Indeed 
being  neglected  by  purposeful  design.  In 
all  fairness,  however,  this  neglect  Is  non- 
partisan or.  If  you  will,  bipartisan,  for  the 
previous  administration  was  no  better  than 
the  present  administration   on   this  8c<ire. 

While  the  Russians  have  226  ships  under 
construction  or  on  order — some  In  European 
slilpyards  which  were  reconstructed  with  the 
dollars  of  U.S.  taxpayers  after  World  War  II — 
we  have  only  65.  The  Russians  are  not  build- 
ing these  ships  for  sport;  they  are  a  part  of 
a  purposeful  design  for  world  domination, 
economically  as  well  as  politically.  But  nit- 
picking policymakers  and  pennyplnchlng 
(only  from  a  maritime  standpoint)  budget 
makers  in  this  cotmtry,  with  their  heads  In 
the  clouds  and  their  feet  planted  flrmly  In 
midair,  seem  unable  or  unwilling  to  recog- 
nize this  fact.  Perhaps  Russia's  massive 
maritime  buildup  will  stir  them  to  action, 
I  ho()e  so. 

With  warm  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

John   Marshall   Butler, 

U.S.  Senator. 
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NEEDED:  U,N,  NEl"TR.'>^LIST  COM- 
MISSION TO  CREATE  DISARMA- 
MENT 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr,  President,  In  these 
critical  times,  the  world  hungei's  for  an 
easing  of  tensions,  for  safeguards  against 
nuclear  war.  for  an  opportunity  to  chan- 
nel more  resources,  technolot'.cal  know- 
how  and  manpower  and  brainpower  to 
serve  and  not  threaten  to  destroy  people. 
many  of  whom  barely  exist  on  the  jatr^ed 
edge  of  poverty,  indignity,  hopeless- 
ness— and  for  peace. 


Over  the  years,  the  United  States  and 
its  allies  have  tried  relentlessly  to:  <a' 
bring  about  realistic  disarmament:  ib» 
establish  machinery  for  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  differences  among  nations:  and 
'ci  create  peace  in  the  world. 

Deep  in  the  heart  of  humanity,  there 
IS  a  yearning,  a  great  need,  of  these  safe- 
guards for  the  future. 

Realistically,  we  must  face  the  fact, 
however,  that  unless  there  is  a  change  of 
Red  policy,  of  which  there  is  no  real  evi- 
dence, the  Communists  will  not  agree 
to  safeguarded  disarmament. 

Recently  recessed,  the  17-nation  Ge- 
neva Disarmament  Conference  stands  as 
one  more  futile  effort  to  reach  agree- 
ments on  arms  reduction  and  control 
with  the  Communist  world  As  of  now, 
there  have  been  over  100  meetings  end- 
ing regrettably  in  no  real  progress. 

Now  what  can  be  done?  About  a  year 
ago  I  recommended  that  there  be  estab- 
lished a  neutralist  U  N.  group  to  ham- 
mer out"  a  disarmament  plan. 

The  goal  would  be  to  create  universally 
recognized  standards  for  disarmament, 
which,  by  any  realistic  criteria,  must  in- 
clude inspection  as  a  safeguard.  The 
plan,  then,  would  be  presented  to  the 
United  Nations  as  a  whole;  and  to  each 
nation,  individually,  for  a  yes"'  or  "no" 
vote. 

This  would,  I  believe,  present  a  clearer 
picture  of  whom — namely,  the  Commu- 
nist nation.*; — continue  to  roadblock 
progress  tow  aid  disarmament 

As  of  now,  the  disarmament  debate  is 
scheduled  to  go  back  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, scheduled  to  open  on  September 
18.  Consideration  there,  in  my  judg- 
ment, will  result  in  little  more  positive 
progress  than  was  made  at  the  17-nation 
Conference  in  Geneva. 

The  creation  of  a  special  neutralist 
subcommittee  to  hammer  out  funda- 
mental criteria  for  disarmament  holds, 
I  believe,  one  of  the  few  hopes  for 
progress. 

Until  a  realistic  system  has  been  de- 
velop>ed,  we  will  need  to  continue,  first, 
to  maintain  a  strong  deterrent  power 
against  massive  attack:  second,  develop 
more  effective  forces  to  cope  with  brush- 
fire  wars:  third,  design  techniques  for 
stopping  the  infiltrative  actions  of  the 
Reds  in  .southeast  Asia.  Latin  America, 
Africa,  and  alsewhere  in  the  world,  and 
fourth,  gird  ourselves  for  a  long,  difficult 
struggle — for  tne  battle  against  the  great 
and  growing  Red  threat  to  freedom  will 
not  be  easily  won 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Times 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordei-ed  to  h*-  punted  m  tht  Record. 
as  follows: 

Another  Disarmament  Failure 

Against  a  background  of  mounting  world 
crisis,  the  Geneva  Disarmament  Conference 
that  was  to  make  a  supreme  effort  to  create 
a  disarmed  and  peaceful  world  has  aban- 
doned the  attempt  for  the  present  and  hio. 
recessed  for  2  months.  It  could  do  nuthing 
else  when  Sovle  ,  Russia  is  adamant  again.st 
all  workable  formulas  for  baninng  nuclear 
tests,  and  raises  tensions  in  Berlin  and  Cuba 
thus  forcing  the  free  wurid  to  kx)k  to  its  de- 
fenses in  such  Hays  as  President  Kennedy  s 
request  for  standby  authority  to  call  up 
150,000  reservists. 


The  disarmament  debate,  winch  in  the 
atomic  age  involves  the  question  of  life  or 
death  for  all  mankind  now  g(^s  back  to  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  meeting  in 
New  York  next  week  But  the  prospects  for 
progress  will  remiUn  dim  until  the  United 
Nations,  representing  world  opinion,  puts  Its 
own  principles  and  resolutions  above  expe- 
diency and  calls  for  two  things.  One  Is 
peace  settlements  In  conformity  with  the 
UN  Charter  providing  freedom  and  self- 
determination  for  all  peoples — not  only  in 
Western  colonies  but  also  In  the  Soviet 
colonies  The  other  is  compliance  with  Its 
own  disarmament  resolutions  demanding 
progressive  and  balanced  arms  reduction  un- 
der effective  International  control. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  flouted  both 
the  charter  and  the  disarmament  resolu- 
tions While  the  Western  colonial  empires 
are  disappearing,  the  Soviet  colonial  empire 
expands  The  West  has  reduced  Its  Insist- 
ence on  International  control  to  the  mini- 
mum, it  even  offers  to  dispense  with  It  en- 
tirely for  nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere, 
under  water,  and  in  outer  space.  Yet  the 
Russians  continue  to  reject  all  international 
control  The  Issues  are  thus  clear,  and  the 
neutrals  who  apply  a  false  equation  to  both 
sides  or  continue  to  sit  on  the  fence  of 
equivocal  proposals  which  they  refuse  to 
clarify  must  accept  part  of  tlie  responsi- 
bility for  contiTiued  failure 


ORIGINAL  JURISDICTION  OF  U.S. 
DISTRICT  COURTS  IN  CERTAIN 
ACTIONS 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Mi  President,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  endorsement  of  H.R. 
1960  which  wa."-  it-cently  called  up  and 
passed  by  the  Senate.  Press  of  official 
Senate  business  prevented  my  comment- 
ing on  it  at  the  time  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  do  .so  Although  the  bill  passed 
with  little  fanfare,  it  has  far-reaching; 
significance  for  many  of  our  citizens. 
particularly  those  living  in  the  Western 
States, 

We  are  all  awaie  of  the  increasing  role 
which  the  Federal  Government  plays  m 
thf  everyday  life  of  the  individual  Not 
so  well  known  is  the  fact  that  a  person 
who  has  been  aggrieved  by  the  action  of 
a  Government  officer  or  agency  and 
seeks  relief  from  a  court  will  oftentimes 
find  that  the  courts  in  his  home  district 
are  closed  to  him.  If  he  wishes  to  file 
suit,  he  must  come  to  Washington,  D,C  , 
to  do  so  Tliis.  of  course,  means  that 
litigants  must  travel  hundreds  or  even 
thoiLsands  of  miles  to  have  theii-  cases 
heard  Fi.;  many  of  them  the  expense 
and  mronvenience  is  prohibitive  so  they 
are,  in  effect,  bemt;  der.ied  their  day  m 
court. 

H.R  1960  IS  intended  to  relieve  this 
hardship  Tlie  bill  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  an  individual  to  secure  court 
review  of  ar.  agency  determination  in  his 
local  Federal  court  rather  than  having 
to  come  t-o  Washington.  To  accomplish 
this,  the  bill  has  two  main  provisions 
One  section  of  the  bill  grants  additional 
jurisdiction  to  the  Federal  district 
courts.  The  other  bioadens  the  venue 
statutes. 

JURISDICTION 

Cases  often  arise  in  which  an  individ- 
ual may  w  ish  to  appeal  an  adverse  deter- 
mination by  a  Government  official,  but 
judicial  review  is  not  specifically  author- 
ized by  .statute.  In  this  event  his  only 
recourse   is   to   bring   an   action   in   the 


nature  of  mandamus  to  compel  the  of- 
ficer to  perform  his  duty  However,  at 
the  present  time,  the  Federal  district 
courts,  with  the  exception  of  the  U.S. 
court  for  the  District  of  Coliunbia,  do 
not  have  original  jurisdiction  over  this 
type  of  action. 

The  District  of  Columbia  court  has 
been  able  to  hear  these  suits  because  it 
derives  some  of  its  jurisdiction  from  the 
body  of  law  which  was  established  by  the 
State  of  Maryland  before  the  land  now 
known  as  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
ceded  to  the  Federal  Govenunent  In- 
cluded within  this  body  of  law  was  juris- 
diction to  hear  mandamus  actions,  so 
the  U.S.  court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  continued  to  exercise  original 
jurisdiction  over  this  type  of  action. 

H.R.  1960  merely  extends  this  juris- 
diction to  the  other  Federal  district 
courts.  The  Senate  version  of  the  bill 
authorizes  these  courts  to  entertain 
"any  action  to  compel  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
thereof  to  perform  a  duty  owed  to  the 
plaintiff  or  to  make  a  decision  in  any 
matter  involving  the  exercise  of  dis- 
cretion," 

This  provision  carries  out  the  orig- 
inal objective  of  the  bill  as  it  was  passed 
by  the  House  However,  it  has  been  re- 
worded b\  the  Senate  to  make  clear 
that  an  offcial  can  be  compelled  to  act 
in  a  matter  mvolvmp  the  exercise  of  dis- 
cretion, bu:  he  cannot  be  told  how  that 
discretion  will  be  exercised.  In  other 
words  there  can  be  no  interference  with 
an  officer's  discretion  or  any  control  over 
the  substance  of  his  decision. 

In  its  reF>ort.  the  committee  has  ex- 
pressly stated  that  this  sirant  of  addi- 
tional jurisdiction  to  the  courts  is  not 
intended  to  affect  the  doctrine  of  ex- 
haustion of  administrative  remedies. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  jurisdiction. 
a  further  problem  arises  in  suits  to  se- 
cure judicial  review  of  an  action  taken 
by  a  Government  agency.  Because  of 
the  doctrine  of  indispensable  parties,  it 
may  bo  necessarv-  to  name  the  agency 
head  as  a  party  defendant  in  such  a  suit. 
Since  the  top  official  will  usually  have 
his  official  i-esidence  in  Washington, 
DC  the  present  venue  statutes  require 
that  the  suit  be  brought  in  Washington 
The  hai-dship  which  this  infhcts  upon 
litigants  is.  of  coui'se.  obvious  and  should 
be  remedied. 

As  for  the  Grovernment.  it  will  usually* 
be  just  as  convenient  or  even  more  con- 
venient Xxn  have  Its  cases  heard  in  the 
field.  The  decisions  complained  of  are 
usually  made  at  that  level  and  most  of 
the  pertinent  files  and  records  are  likely 
to  be  located  in  the  field  office  Since 
U.S  attorneys  are  present  m  each  of  the 
judicial  districts,  the  Government  should 
have  no  difficulty  m  arranymp  for  coun- 
sel. 

Under  H  R  1960  the  choice  of  a  forum 
would  not  be  limited  to  the  district  where 
agency  officials  reside  The  bill  peiTnit^^ 
suits  against  the  Government  to  be 
brought  m  any  judicial  district  ui  which 
first,  the  defendant  resides:  or.  second 
the  cau,se  of  action  arose:  or  third  any 
real  property  is  sitviated:  or  fourth".  \ht 
plaintiff  resides  if  no  real  pro;v^'.v  - 
involved  in  the  action 
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The  JuiLice  Depaitment  has  pointed 
out  Lhat  there  would  be  no  justification 
for  permitting  a  plaintiff  to  bring  an 
action  in  his  home  district  if  the  sub- 
ject of  the  suit  is  real  property  which 
is  located  in  another  district.  Accord- 
in'jly,  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  has 
been  amended  so  that  suits  could  be 
brought  in  the  district  of  the  plaintiff's 
residence  only  in  the  event  no  rtal  prop- 
erty is  involved  m  the  action. 

In  short.  Mr.  President.  H  R.  1960 
brings  the  courts  closer  to  the  people.  It 
removes  the  geographical  obstacle  that 
has  heretofore  prevented  many  litigants 
from  resorting  to  the  courts.  I  join  the 
many  other  citizens  who  have  been  inter- 
ested in  this  legislation  in  expressing  my 
satisfaction  that  it,  ha.>  been  approved 
by  the  Senate. 

Report  on  this  bill  was  submitted  to 
the  Senate  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  C.^RROLL  .  He  has  had  firsthand 
experience  and  observation  of  some  of 
the  situations  with  which  this  bill  is  de- 
signed to  deal. 

In  the  other  body  it  was  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Richard  PoffI 
who  introduced  this  measure  and  fol- 
lowed it  so  well  through  its  several 
stages  to  congressional  approval.  He  is 
to  be  commended  for  the  clear  insight 
into  this  legal  problem  which  he  demon- 
strated and  his  loaic  and  ability  to  ex- 
pre.ss  It.  All  this  is  in  keeping  with  the 
splendid  leyislative  ability  he  has  de- 
veloped in  his  years  in  Congress  on  be- 
half of  the  common  good. 


CLOSER  COOPERATION  NEEDED  IN 

SPACE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
cunTnt  issue  of  Air  Force  and  Space 
Digest  appears  a  remarkable  article  on 
the  subject  of  the  need  for  clo.ser  co- 
operation in  space  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  ar.d  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.  The  article 
artrues.  as  I  have  areued  on  the  Senate 
floor,  that  a  clearer  role  must  be  aiven 
to  the  military  applications  in  space. 

The  article,  written  by  William  Leavitt. 
discusses  the  question  of  usins  our  fullest 
energy  toward  reaching  our  peaceful  and 
military  space  obiectives.  The  writ^er 
states  a  compellins  argument  and 
identifies  the  ursency  that  is  needed  for 
a  decision  committing  us  to  the  fullest 
examination  of  the  threat  to  our  security 
from  space. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  by  William  Leavitt  be  ininted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prin'ed  :n  the  Record 
as  follows: 

NASA-rSAF    I.N-TERi..\CE— Will    I.-    Ee    .\ 

Two-\V.\Y  Street? 

.,By  Wi;:iu;n  Leavitt) 

"Interface  (noun).  A  surface,  especially 
a  plane  surface,  forming  a  common  bound.^ry 
of  two  bodies  or  spaces" — Webster's  New 
Collegiate  Dictionary 

To  the  mass  of  Jargon  tb.;"it  is  an  unnerv- 
ing semantic  feature  of  our  harried  ume-S 
and  includes  such  goverimientese  as 
"finalize,  "  'reorient,"  capability,  '  buiiduig 
block,  "  and  "deemphasize"  must  now  be 
added  the  space-age  watchword  "interface." 


Iiiierface  Is  another  way  of  saying:  trying 
lo  wcrk  together  on  dlflQcult  enterprises  un- 
der complicated  circumstances.  It  Is  what 
a  patient  company  of  Air  Force  and  National 
Aerunautics  and  Space  Administration 
specialists  are  attempting  to  do  In  the  na- 
tional space  effort.  Interface  is  not  an  easy 
way  of  life;  there  are  differing  views  in  the 
sp.ice  community  on  both  technical  and 
policy  questions.  There  is  the  specific  prob- 
lem that  NASA,  as  an  agency  created  by 
Congress  on  the  same  level  as  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  can  and  does  deal  laterally 
on  b;isic  policy  questions  with  DOD,  while 
the  Air  Force,  which  is  the  prime  agency  for 
operational  cooperation  with  NASA.  Is  an 
element  of  and  subject  to  well  known  and 
firm  control  by  DOD. 

Yet,  if  candor  and  a  true  spirit  of  ciwpera- 
tion    and    mutual    respect    prevail,    tlie    Air 
Force-NASA    interface   can    go    a    long   way 
toward  helping  the  country  meet  space  dead- 
lines ranging  from  the  Apollo  moon-landing 
program  to  the  potentially  far  more  signifi- 
cant requirement  for  viable  military  space 
operational  skills  and  hardware.    This  latter 
and    less  glamorous  aspect  of  the   national 
space  effort  Is  where  the  real  test  of  Inter- 
face   will    come.      The    crucial    question    is 
whether    USAF-NASA    Interface    will    be    a 
"two-way    street."     There    is    little    doubt 
USAF  is  heavily  supporting  NASA  goals.    But 
will   NASA  support  Air  Force  space  defense 
aims?     And   will   the  White  House  and  De- 
partment of  Defense  give  their  imprimaturs? 
The  process  of  USAF-NASA  Interface  has 
been    underway    for    much   longer    than    the 
word     Itself    has     been    popular     In     space- 
planning    circles.     Interface    has    not    been 
devoid  of  acrimony,  especially  in  early  post- 
sputnik   days.     Those  were  times  when   the 
zealous  advocates  of  space  purely  for  peace- 
ful    purposes     went     to     rather     Incredible 
lengths  to  suppress  military  contributions  to 
such   efforts   as   the  Mercury  program   after 
it    was   renamed    and    transferred    from    the 
Air    Force    to    the   embryonic    NASA.     Those 
were    frustrating    and    morale-shaking    days 
for  blue-suiters  who  found   themselves,   for 
policy  reasons.  a.sking  visitors  to  siich  Instal- 
lations as  the  Air  Force's  animal  laboratory 
at    Holloman    AFB.    N.    Mex.— where    chim- 
panzees got  their  schooling  for  spaceflight — 
to    please   -lot    make    too    much   of    the    Air 
Force    role    In    the    training   of    animals    for 
space  missions  as  a  prelude  to  manned  or- 
bital flight.     Air  Force  people  either  on  di- 
rect loan  to  the  space  agency  or  working  at 
support    roles     from     their     regular    service 
billet.'— in       research       and       development, 
'ooostir     procurement,     and     launch    opera- 
tions—  have    from    the   start   beefed   up   the 
civilian     agency's     efforts.     What     is     now 
ancient    history    Is    the    tale    of    today    and 
tomorrow,    too.      All    the    way    to    the    moon 
and    back   and    in    earth-orbital    operations, 
military  men   and   machines   will  make  sig- 
nificant contributions. 

As  Air  Force  Secretary  Eugene  M.  Zuckert 
put  it  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  General  Elec- 
trir  F(  rum : 

t;;  ;  Air  Force  and  NASA  have  already 
establ.shed  the  broad  basis  for  cooperation 
and  a  concerted  effort  is  made  to  maintain  It 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent  at  all  levels 
nf  Air  Force  and  NASA  management.  We 
are  in  agreement  with  NASA  officials  that 
our  programs  must  be  mutually  supporting — 
rather  than  competitive.  NASA-Air  Force 
management  cooperation  will  keep  pace  with 
the  expanding  NASA  program.  Ninety- three 
Air  Force  research  and  development  officers 
are  now  assigned  to  duty  with  NASA.  NASA 
and  Air  Force  efforts  together  form  the  major 
part  of  the  national  .space  program." 

But  In  the  same  article,  the  Secretary  also 
said  : 

Despite  the  broad  common  ground  be- 
tween civilian  and  militar>'  needs,  the  Air 
Force  has  a  big  Job  in  building  the  technol- 
ogy on  which  the  mlliUry  applications   (of 


space)  are  based.  Within  such  technological 
areas,  there  are  unique  military  require- 
ments that  will  not  be  attended  to  by  civilian 
developments." 

As  examples,  the  Secretary  lists:  inspection 
of  uncooperative  satellites;  survivability  In 
combat  environments  as  represented  by  hlgb- 
thrust  In-space  propulsion  systems;  rapid 
turnaround,  reuse,  and  recovery  of  space- 
craft. 

The  most  Important  recent  step  In  for- 
malizing what  had  most  been  an  ad  hoc 
NASA-USAP  Interface  was  the  designation 
of  MaJ.  Gen.  Osmond  J.  Rltland,  USAF,  as 
deputy  to  the  commander.  Air  Force  Systems 
Command,  for  manned  spaceflight,  with 
special  USAF-NASA  liaison  responsibility.  A 
former  commander  of  tlie  Space  Systems 
Division  of  AFSC,  General  Rltland  succeeded 
Gen.  Bernard  A  Schrievcr  at  Space  Systems 
when  Gen.  Schrlever  was  named  commander. 
AFSC. 

General  Ritland's  assignment  divides  him 
between  his  two  offices,  one  at  AFSC  head- 
quarters at  Andrews  AFB.  Md..  the  other 
down  the  hall  from  the  suite  of  D.  Bralnerd 
Holmes.  Director  of  NASA's  Office  of  Manned 
Spaceflight  and  chief  of  the  NASA  Apollo 
moon-landing  program,  in  downtrwn  Wash- 
ington, three  blocks  from  the  White  House. 
His  Job  la  to  serve  as  focal  point  within 
Systems  Command  for  all  USAF  support  of 
the  NASA  programs,  as  arranged  through 
NASA-DOD  agreements.  All  such  support 
must  be  In  terms  of  prior  NASA  DOD 
agreements.  And  wearing  his  military  hat 
at  AFSC.  he  Is  also  Vi  direct  booster  and 
other  development  programs  In  support  of 
military  space  systems  efforts. 

To  implement  his  Interface  with  NASA, 
General  Rltland  Is  gathering  a  staff  of  six 
USAF  specialists  In  space  technology  who 
will  correspond  generally  In  function  with 
the  six  staff  divisions  of  NASA's  Office  of 
Manned  Spaceflight.  The  general's  staff,  as 
he  puts  it,  will  match  Mr  Holmes'  staff  on 
a  polnt-to-point  contact  basis.  The  hope 
Is  that  this  point-to-point  contact  will  min- 
imize redtape  and  also  provide  a  day-to-day 
exchange  on  the  planning  of  Joint  efforts 
as  well  as  provide  a  feed  Into  NASA  of  pos- 
sible ways  defense  space  capabilities  might 
be  studied  In  cooperative  efforts. 

The  establishment  of  General  Ritland's 
new  office  came  after  discussions  involving 
top  USAF.  NASA,  and  DOD  planners  out 
of  the  office  of  Dr.  Harold  Brown.  Director 
of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering,  with 
General  Schrlever  and  D.  Bralnerd  Holmes 
contributing.  In  the  exchanges  that  led  to 
the  planning  and  setting  up  of  General  Rit- 
land's shop,  there  was  acknowledgment  of 
antagonisms  between  NASA  and  USAF  over 
policy  and  priorities.  One  of  the  principal 
rationales  of  formalizing  the  Interface  was 
the  expectation  that  closer  coordination 
would  dissipate  some  of  the  differences. 

As  noted,  USAP's  Interface  with  NASA  Is 
no  easy  business  Prom  the  point  of  view 
of  money  and  broadness  of  charter.  NASA, 
understandably  excited  by  Its  moon  mis- 
sion, has  a  natural  tendency  to  think  in 
terms  of  accomplishing  its  assignments  as 
fast  as  possible.  And  It  runs  its  own  show. 
The  Air  Force,  on  the  other  hand,  has  to 
cope  with  much  tighter  money  and  policy 
controls,  so  far  as  military  space  programs 
are  concerned.  It  is  the  White  House  and 
DOD  that  call  the  tune  on  what  the  Air 
Force  Is  to  do  In  cooperating  with  NASA 
as  well  as  what  the  Air  Force  can  go  ahead 
with  In  the  field  of  military  space  research 
and  development. 

Yet  it  Is  a  plus  that  high  NASA  officials 
have  increasingly  expressed  their  acceptance 
of  the  concept  that  the  space  effort  ought 
to  be  broad  enough  to  meet  national  needs. 
Including  defense  needs. 

For  example.  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Shea,  the  36- 
year-old  deputy  to  NASA  Moon  Project  Chief 
Holmes,  says  he  thinks  of  Air  Porce-NASA 
interface  In  two  contexts.     The  first  Is  the 
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direct  Air  Pore*  support  of  NASA  programs, 
the  provision  af  personnel,  range,  launch 
support,  and  Ixxjster  development.  These 
include  such  Items,  for  example,  as  the  Air 
Force  responsibility  for  development  of  Titan 
II  as  the  booster  for  the  NASA  two-man 
Gemini  orbital  program,  the  Agena  develop- 
ment which  will  make  the  Gemini  rendez- 
\ou8  effort  poss  ble.  and  the  Titan  III  boost- 
er development  which  will  not  only  bring 
the  X  20  (formerly  Dyna-Soar)  manned  or- 
bital gilder  project  to  fruition  but  also  gain 
some  needed  answers  on  the  future  of  solid 
fuels. 

The  second  Interface  context,  as  Dr  Shea 
sees  It — and  h<re,  hopefully.  General  Rit- 
land's office  will  be  especially  significant — is 
m  the  area  of  o>  crall  consultation  and  plan- 
ning as  to  "what  the  national  space  program 
ought  to  be,  hew  It  should  be  shared,  and 
how  missions  can  be  planned  to  serve  de- 
fense needs." 

The  latter  interface  Is,  of  course  the  most 
difficult,  because  of  the  Air  Force's  need  for 
DOD  (Office  of  the  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
.search  and  Engl  .leering )  approval  of  military 
space  projects.  No  matter  how  close  peo- 
ples offices  are  and  how  personally  cordial 
the  relatlonshij)s  are  between  those  who 
directly  Interface  in  USAF  and  NASA,  up  the 
coordination  ladder  must  go  the  Ideas  for 
cooperation. 

As  the  chart  suggests  (chart  not  printed 
in  Record],  the  money  and  priority  decisions 
that  affect  NASA  and  USAP  Jointly  are 
worked  out  at  such  cosmic  levels  as  the 
Aeronautics  and  Astronautics  Coordinating 
Board,  cochalrecl  by  NASA  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator Dr.  Hugh  L  Dryden  and  Assistant 
Secretary  of  I>efense  for.  Research  and 
Engineering  John  H  Rubel.  Most  decisions 
involve  action  by  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering  Dr.  Harold  Brown, 
and  NASA  Associate  Administrator  Dr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Seamans,  who  is  frequently  described 
iis  "our  general  manager"  by  NASA  Admin- 
istrator James  E  Webb  The  Defense 
Secretary  and  h'.r.  Webb  also  make  contact 
In  person  or  on  paper.  Also  Involved  are  the 
Deputy  Defense  Secretary,  Roswell  L.  Gil- 
patric.  and  tlie  .\ir  Force  Secret:iry.  Eugene 
M.  Zuckert.  Tie  path  over  the  Potomac 
between  NASA  en  the  Washington  side  and 
the  Pentagon  o;i  the  Virginia  side  Is  well 
trod  these  days.  Add  to  that  the  Important 
policy-advisory  function  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Council,  chaired  by 
Vice  President  Johnson.  Tlie  Council's 
Executive  Secretary.  Dr.  Edward  C  Welsh, 
one  of  the  mojt  experienced  Government 
officials  in  the  Capital,  has  played  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  ooordlnaiing  administration 
policy  on  space  goals,  and  has  addressed 
himself  candidly  to  the  military  potential  of 
space  technology 

Since  the  August  Red  tandem  cosmonaut 
feat,  there  have  been  renewed  reports  that 
the  Council  has  been  circulating  a  policy 
paper  raising  questions  on  the  military  sig- 
nificance of  the  Red  action  and  suggesting 
U.S.  response. 

Aside  from  the  support — both  personnel 
and  development  of  hardware — that  USAF  Is 
providing  NASA,  what  Is  the  outlook  for  a  real 
two-way  street  operation  between  the  Air 
Force  and  the  civil  agency?  The  answer  to 
that  question  ii  out  of  Air  Force  hands. 
USAF  can  only  propose,  while  the  White 
House.  DOD.  and  the  highest  levels  of  NASA 
dlsi^cse. 

There  are  a  ntinber  of  obvious  areas  where 
viable  contributions  fco  military  spare  capa- 
bility can  be  made  bpr  the  Air  Force  in  Joint 
development  efforts  with  NASA  The  Gemini 
program,  which  frorc^the  N.^SA  point  of  view 
is  a  tightly  schelulM  prove-out  of  rendez- 
vous principle  ai;d  a  crucial  element  in  the 
agency's  race  to  the  moon,  offers  clear  po- 
tential for  the  development  of  military  capa- 
bilities. A  properly  time-phased  "blue  suit" 
direct-  or  separate-mission  Air  Force  program 


would  g.e  Air  Force  personnel  the  expe- 
rience they  will  need  for  extended  near-space 
orbiui  military  openttlons.  There  is  some 
significant  support  In  NASA  for  such  Air 
Force  participation.  But  at  the  same  time, 
no  one  can  say  at  this  wTitlng  whether  DOD 
would  approve  such  a  plan,  not  to  mention 
the  possibility  of  fairly  strong  resistance  to 
the  idea  by  the  burgeoning  Manned  Space- 
craft Center  operation  of  NASA  at  Houston, 
Tex.,  which  in  the  organizational  natiu-e  of 
things,  could  probably  be  expected  to  resist 
any  encroachment  on  what  it  considers  to  be 
Its  mission.  Yet  there  is  talk  lately  of 
expandl.ig  GEmlni  to  a  5-year  program.  Cer- 
tainly this  approach  could  allow  for  extrac- 
tion of  really  valuable  military  orbital  expe- 
rience. Last  month's  new  Soviet  manned 
spaceflight  achievements  ought  to  under- 
score the  need  for  such  USAF  capabilities. 

Another  increasingly  important  concept  is 
the  Air  Force  Interest  in  orbiting.  In  asso- 
ciation with  the  Gemini  program,  a  military 
research  and  development  laboratory,  where 
vital  long-term  data  on  men  and  materials 
in  the  space  environment  might  be  obtained 
Such  a  test  satellite  program  could  provide 
answers  to  questions  that  from  a  military 
as  well  as  NASA  point  of  view  have  to  be 
gotten  sooner  or  later,  the  sooner  the  better. 
It  is  Important,  and  not  carping,  to  note 
that,  having  been  assigned  the  Job  of  go- 
ing to  the  moon.  NASA  is  under  a  new  kind 
of  pressxire.  The  time  is  short  if  it  is  to  meet 
the  President's  deadline,  and  NASA  can  be 
expected  to  divert  people  and  money  from 
Its  other  efforts  This  is  a  classical  occur- 
rence In  research  and  development,  and 
NAS.\  Is  conscious  that  its  sizable  budgets 
will  raise  questions  in  Congress  as  the  years 
of  this  decade  fly  by.  In  NASA,  there  is 
bound  to  develop  the  practice  of  feeding 
Apollo  at  the  expense  of  other  programs. 
The  Air  Force  with  its  considerable  space 
technology  capability,  must  be  allowed  to 
fill  the  breaches  bound  to  develop,  especially 
in  the  vital-to-defense  near-earth  orbital 
areas  which  may  soon  be  crucial. 

Another  obvious  area  of  potential  NASA- 
USAP  cooperation  In  terms  of  Gemini  is  tlie 
manned  satellite-inspector  program  There 
is  much  overlap  in  the  techniques  involved 
in  rendezvousing  with  either  friendly  or  un- 
friendly satellites,  yet  there  are  enough  ob- 
vious differences  in  procedure  to  more  than 
Justify  Intensive  efforts  In  the  Air  Force  in- 
spector effort.  If  DOD  will  approve,  and  if 
such  an  effort  could  be  mounted  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  NASA  Gemini  program, 
then  all  the  better  for  the  country. 

Other  possibilities  come  to  mind,  such  as 
the  concept  of  manned  ballistic  missile  in- 
terception from  orbit — doubtless  a  difficult 
technique  to  master— an  idea  that  might 
turn  out  to  be  without  merit.  •  •  •  We 
Just  don't  know.  The  main  point  is  that 
money  has  to  be  spent  and  personnel  in- 
vested in  finding  out. 

The  onus  is  on  DOD — and  finally  on  the 
White  House.  And  the  accurate  determina- 
tion of  DOD's  current  philosophy  on  the 
development  of  a  broad  spectrum  of  mili- 
tary capabilities  In  space  Is  extremely  diffi- 
cult, because,  depending  on  whom  you  talk 
to  and  what  public  statements  you  examine, 
you  can  come  to  either  of  two  conclusions: 
Either  DOD  is  unconvinced  as  yet  of  the 
military  significance  of  astronautics  beyond 
the  relatively  well-accepted  passive  roles  of 
unmanned  strategic  reconnaissance  and 
early-warning  vehicles — hence  is  concentrat- 
ing on  its  "today"  problems:  the  piling  up 
of  sufficient  missiles  to  insure  continuing 
nuclear  deterrence,  and  concurrently  up- 
grading conventional,  nonatomic.  military 
capabilities.  It  is  sticking  to  the  low-cost 
(for  DOD)  philosophy  of  relying  on  NASA 
to  come  up  with  capabilities  that  the  mili- 
tary can  use  if  they  are  needed  Or  DOD 
is  truly  cognizant  of  the  need  for  the  coun- 
try to  develop  the  broad  spectrum  of  mili- 


tary space  iillls  as  an  extension  of  deterrent 
power,  but  for  political  reasons,  will  not 
acknowledge  this  fact,  preferring  to  work 
quietly  toward  those  capabilities  through 
Air  Force  classified  programs  and  through  an 
earnest  effort  to  negotiate  a  two-way  NASA- 
USAP  interface. 

There  is  evilence  for  both  possibilities. 

In  view  of  the  latest  Soviet  feats.  It  can 
only  be  hoped  lhat  the  latter  is  the  true 
case. 

Yet.  the  publicly  announced  view  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  he  is  not  concerned 
over  the  security  significance  of  the  latest 
Russian  feats  and  sees  no  need  for  changes 
In  the  Nation's  space  programs  Is  less  than 
heartening. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness?   If  not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 
ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimouj.  consent  that  the  Presiding 
Officer  may  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for 
the  infoi-mation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <S 
3615  '  to  authorize  the  Housing  and  Home 
Rnance  Administrator  to  provide  addi- 
tional assistance  for  the  development  of 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  mass 
transpoii-ation  systems,  both  public  and 
private,  in  metropolitan  and  other  ur- 
ban areas,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday.  August  29.  I  made  a  state- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
when  S.  3615.  which  provides  for  the 
subsidization  of  local  governmentally 
operated  mass  ti-ansportation  systems, 
was  called  up  for  consideration.  I  would 
move  that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  I  stated  at 
that  time  that  S.  3615.  while  it  deals  sub- 
stantially with  commeiTe.  was  refeiTed 
for  consideration  lo  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  not  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  where  it 
properly  belongs. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  I  Mr.  Magnuson].  with 
whom  I  have  discussed  the  subject  in 
some  detail,  agrees  with  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  that  the  bill  deals  primarily 
with  subjects  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  most  recent  example  of  a  similar 
reference  of  a  bill  involving  the  Com- 
mei'ce  Committee  is  H  Jl.  1 1040.  the  Com- 
municatioas  SateUite  Act  of  1962.  This 
bill  was  pa-'sed  by  the  House  on  May  3. 
1962.  Piior  to  that  time,  the  Senate 
satellite  bill.  S.  2814.  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington  I  Mr.  Magnuson  1  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  Mr  Kerr  I . 
was  introduced  Febiiiary  7  1962  and  re- 
feri'ed  to  the  Committee  on  Aerona-Jiical 
and  Space  Sciences.  On  April  2.  1962. 
that  committee  reported  the  bill  to  the 
Senate,  whxh  referred  it  to  the  Com- 
merce Committee.     On  June  11. 1962.  the 
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Commerce  Committee  favorably  reported 
HR    11041  in  lieu  of  S.  2814. 

I  have  described  the  proceedings  with 
recard  to  the  satellite  bill  to  point  out 
that,  though  the  original  bill  on  that 
subject  was  sent  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  sub- 
sequently, in  accordance  with  the  rules, 
it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  where  it  rightfully  belonged. 

The  situation  now  before  the  Senate  is 
•■similar  to  the  one  involved  in  relation 
to  the  satellite  bill  The  satellite  bill 
dealt  with  foreign  commerce.  The 
broadcasting  of  messages  from  the  .>atel- 
hte  definitely  cross  the  Imes  of  foreign 
nations.  The  Committee  on  Commerce 
is  normally  the  committee  that  deals 
with  subjects  ir.volving  foreign  com- 
merce. For  that  reason,  although  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  had  dealt  with  the  subject.  I 
assume  the  Senate,  m  its  good  judgment, 
deemed  it  advisable  and  proper  to  refer 
the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 

There  was  a  third  aspect  with  respect 
to  the  satellite  bill  that  was  exceed- 
ingly interestmg.  The  satellite  bill  was 
not  only  of  great  importance  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  and  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Commerce,  but  it  definitely  dealt 
with  foreign  relations,  and.  since  it  dealt 
with  foreign  relations,  after  the  bill  had 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Conunerce,  the  Senate 
determined  that  the  bill  should  also  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  It  was  sent  to  that  commit- 
tee, where  favorable  action  was  taken 
upon  the  bill 

Mr.  President.  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  another  leccnl  example  in- 
volving Senate  bill  3252,  which  would  au- 
thorize a  foreign  government  under 
lerm.s  and  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
President  to  operate  at  the  seat  of  US 
Oovernmeiit  a  lov^, -power  radio  .station 
for  transmission  of  mesiiRges  to  points 
c)ut«ide  United  States  provided  the 
foreign  government  offered  reclprcx^al 
privileges  to  United  States 

Tliat  bill  w.us  introduced  on  May  3. 
I'.liiJ  and  n<fen(>d  to  tlie  Foreign  Rt-hi- 
tior,.s  Committee,  \i.hieh  committee  favoi  - 
ublv  reiwrted  It  The  bill,  on  July  9. 
'A as  !efiMi(>d  to  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee and  the  committee  m  turn,  held 
lunirlngs  on  the  bill 

Of  a  different  luituie  was  the  action 
l)v  the  Commeire  Committee  with  re- 
spect to  thi'  1958  Tinnspo!  tation  Act  As 
introduced  the  bill  contained  provisions 
to  repeal  the  various  trunsportatlon 
taxes  Suic(>  tuxes  are  not  within  the 
Cnmmciee  Committe(>  Jurisdiction,  the 
committee  removed  these  sections  from 
t!ie  bill  iu\(.[  by  committee  resolution  re- 
feired  tliem  to  the  Finance  Committee 
\>.  ;th  ii  plfa  fo!  cnac'iniMit 

I'!;. it  h',:l  WHS  !  t'fci'ii'd  to  the  Cummit- 
ti'c  on  Commerce  because  ii  deal!  wllli 
interstate  commerce  Inasmuch  as 
ti;!i'(>  si'ctlon.t  of  the  bill  dealt  with 
luxes  the  Committee  on  Commerce  re- 
feired  thoHe  .Hectloii.s  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance  for  eonsul(Mution 

As  to  Commetee  (^)mmittee  luiisilic- 
t:on  the  llUfl  Reorqani/ution  Act 
f runted,  ainonu  other  i Minus    jurisdic- 


tion over,  first,  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  generally:  and,  second,  regula- 
tion of  interstate  railroads,  buses,  trucks, 
and  pipelines. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  inasmuch 
as  the  so-called  mass  transportation  bill 
would  deal  with  buses  and  mass  trans- 
portation systems  crossing  State  lines 
from  New  York  into  New  Jersey  par- 
ticularly. It  is  inescapable  that  the 
proper  situs  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  is  m  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

To  Senators  who  do  not  agree  with  my 
proposal  I  submit  the  question,  How  can 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  be  pre- 
vented from  considering  a  bill  before  the 
Senate  when  admittedly  it  deals  with 
Items  that  cross  State  lines?  When  an 
answer  to  that  question  is  sought,  those 
who  will  try  to  answer  it  will  find  that, 
under  the  lan^iuage  of  the  bill,  interstate 
commerce  definitely  would  be  affected 
and.  if  It  w  ould  be  affected,  the  answer  to 
the  question  must  be  in  the  afflrmative. 
The  bill  should  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

In  February  1960  the  Surface  Ti-ans- 
portation  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  held  hearings  on  the 
mass  transportation  problems  in  the  Na- 
tion s  metropolitan  centers.  Witnes.ses 
who  testified  included  the  mayors  of  St. 
L'luis  Flnladelphia.  New  York  City,  and 
Cleveland:  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Vvv.w-^x'w ,ir.:a  H.i.liMad,  and  the  pres- 
uieiit  of  tile  Ne'vK    V' ;k    New  Haven  k 

Hartford  Railmad  I  .'.-  ;r  testimony 
(ieaily  ir.dieated  Liiat  the  commuter 
problems  of  t!;e.sp  larger  area.s  were  In 
iiilersta'e  eotnme:  cr  ,i;.(!    a.  -  leh,  clearly 

Wit  hi!',  '.lie  "Kihdiciiur.  u!  li.e  Commerce 
Comin::  ^ee 

Mr  iMi.Mdeiit  c;  1R1, -5  deals  primarily 
with  eonunutei'  problems  as  the  basis 
upo!\  '.<.1kc!i  ';..■  program  was  orlKlnally 
reeommeiuied  I  !;e  K'lb'ect  had  been 
under  di.seu>M()!i  to;  ti.r  pa.st  4  years. 
Not  ai:  bu!  -s.)me  of  'i,''  i.nlroada  Of  the 
Ka.st  sent  :  epie.seii!  ,i!  ivf.s  before  the 
Committee  o:-.  c'onimeice  at  the  time  the 
19,58  act  \\a>  be;n>;  considered.  They 
suwmvsted  tiiat  If  the  commuter  service 
\\\  the  Fastein  States  \i.a,'-  'o  be  con- 
tinued, ,sub.sl(he.^  'Aouid  hi'  leijuired  from 
tlie  l''ecliral  Ooveinini-n!  If  in  19S8  and 
l!)flO  I  lie  s\ii)ire!  pi(ipe;;i,  belonKed  In 
tlie  Commit  lee  oj;  (  onuni'ice  I  cannot 
see  liou  It  can  now  he  .i;  ■jiii,  COntra- 
dlcMir:  my  presentat  ion  tlaii  it  no  lonRer 
beloir.:s  m  the  Cominittee  on  Commerce. 

If  tliere  sl;ou',d  \)r  aih  r;  ■.(<  vleWS  abOUt 

th<'  bill  i.;oir..:  to  ii.r  '  inmerce  Com- 
mittee I  believe  thr  ir.t.ience  Will  be 
lusiifluble  that  thi'  bii:  A  a,',  sent  to  a 
coinmiitee  wheic  i)eca;i.se  ■•[  the  wcak 
provision.s  of  the  bill  i!  was  !  hoURht  It 
\\o!il(!  liHVe  Ijetter  oppojlunily  of  8UC- 
ce,s.s 

Wiiat  is  ii;e  bill?  In  its  original  form 
it  contemplated  the  alhvHtlon  of  $500 
million  to  Mih.suii/e  local  -ovc!  i.iiientally 
operated  transportultor,  ^vs'iin  My 
I  i'Colleetlnn    Is    that    tlieie    air    ajiprOXl- 

inateiv  1  300  t niiispoi t ation  systems  In 
the  eountiv  and  tha'  70  Of  them  are 
4overnmenia!i\  opeiatcd,  OvoraS-year 
pel  lofi  the  taxpas ei  >,  o(  tlie  United  States 

■All!  pay  taxes  into  IIk  Fedei'ftl  TrOMUry 
to  pi  ovide  a  ii  ant  of  $ftno  iiiiilion  for  the 
P'lrcliase  of  e<iiiipmeii'  and  ilie  opernllon 


of  local  transportation  systems  If  ?500 
million  is  a  mere  beginning,  I  ask  the 
question.  What  will  be  the  ultimate  cost 
of  this  bill?  The  conclusion  is  inescap- 
able that  the  ultimate  cost  will  run 
into  billions  of  dollars.  If  the  Federal 
Grovernment  is  to  subsidize  only  govern- 
mentally  operated  systems,  as  was  orig- 
inally intended  in  the  bill.  I  ask  the 
question,  What  will  become  of  the  private 
systems? 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  that 
ultimately  all  transportation  systems  will 
be  driven  into  governmental  ownership. 
It  will  not  be  done  with  my  approval. 
If  we  are  to  drive  local  transportation 
systems  into  public  ownership,  when 
will  we  approach  the  railroads  and  drive 
them  into  public  ownership?  The  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  contemplate  creating 
the  rails  on  which  the  transportation 
systems  of  the  Nation,  carrying  pas- 
sengers and  cargoes,  will  be  headed  for 
governmental  operation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  LAUSCHE      I  yield. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Does 
the  Senator  believe  that  that  is  why  the 
railroads,  the  bus  companies,  and  all  the 
other  carriers  support  the  bill? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  They  did  not  all  n«ht 
it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  They 
supported  11. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  TJie  easU'rn  railroads 
sponsored  it.  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  of  course.  Is  vitally  lnlet<  st, d  in 
theproKram.  In  my  opinion  thi  ;  '  .i.s 
orlKlnally  Intended  to  serve  the  >  ust. m 
communities.  It  was  f'nally  rewritten 
so  as  to  Include  all  tl;>  mminitlrs  of 
the  country,  small  a:,  i  la-  r  All  the 
rnllroRds  do  not  support  the  bill.  Some 
of  them  do:  others  do  not. 

When  the  wltne.sses  came  before  the 
committee  In  1960,  tlie  mayor  of  Cleve- 
land, who  Is  now  the  SeciTtary  of 
Health,  Education,  upai  Welfare,  ex- 
pressed opposition  to  subsidie.s,  and  said, 
"Provide  us  with  loans,  but  do  not  put 
the  Government  Into  further  aid  and 
start  a  system  of  subsidization  " 

My  answer  Is  that  certain  railroads. 
Including  the  New  Haven  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania, are  begging  fot  u  However. 
I  HUKgest  that  there  are  met! loff  t  .  iv- 
ing  the  problem  other  than  b\  -  ihsid, na- 
tion, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  N-  >  '  -ey  Mr, 
President,  will  the  Sena':  n  icld  fur- 
ther? 

Mr,  LAUSCHE     T  virld, 

Mr,  WII  l.IAMs  i!  ,\ew  Jersey,  We 
heard  not  one  wui  !  tr m  'in  New  Haven 


Railroad.    We  h.a 


tiir.oiiv  from  the 


PennsylVRI:    i     Pulioad    Co        Tlieie    'va.<l 

no     opposition      '       iin      M'       Wrstrjl;      Inad.S, 

although  we  nnd'  ■  t.nd  !!ie\  ww  n  i!  in- 
terested In  the  lull  heraii  e  lhe\  ai  e  inter- 
state  systems,  oi  couise  tin,,  !>..  aii  ur- 
ban transportation  htll  it  \\w.  nothing  t^) 
do  with  the  vaat  mteistate  netsvoik  ->' 
the  railroads  in  om  ereat  Wr«si 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  The  ofTlclals  of  \nst. 
em  ralh'Oftds  ot  eomse  have  said  noth- 
ing, That  diH>',  not  mean  that  In  their 
own  minds  tlicv  aie  not  again.st  it  llio 
PennsylviuMn  Hailioud  wunt.^  it     I  '-up- 

POM  If  tl.i'  ImIi  i>.  i)a,s,sed  event  umU  wo 
Will  SUli    d,,'r  'lie  i'enn.svlvaiUii  Kniliuad 
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and  otlier  rail  oads  carrying  commuter 
service.  I  wot  Id  like  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jer.scy,  if  this  is  a  bill  to 
solve  ma.s.s  trt.nspurtation  problems  in 
metropolitan  communities,  by  what  the- 
ory has  it  been  changed  so  as  to  make 
the  aid  available  to  practically  evci-y 
community  m  the  country  that  wants 
to  buy  buses  or  equipment? 

Mr.  WILLIAVIS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
benefits  of  the  bill  are  not  available  to 
every  commun  ty  in  the  country  that 
wishes  to  buy  luses  or  equipment.  The 
bill  would  grarit  money  to  those  areas 
that  can  demcnstraU^*.  f^rst,  that  they 
need  mass  trar.six)rtation:  second,  that 
they  are  planning  a  coordinated  system 
of  mass  transportation;  and,  third,  that 
they  are  developing  their  mass  transpor- 
tation system  into  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  development  of  their  urban  areas. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  New  Jers<;y  is  in  the  Chamber.  I 
believe  that  la^t  year  we  appropriated 
$15  million  to  make  experiments  to  show 
what  could  be  clone.  How  much  of  that 
money  has  been  spent  for  experiments? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jer.sey.  The 
Senator  is  refe:  img  to  the  provision  of 
la.st  year's  bill  which  provided  grant 
money  lor  thf  demonstration  of  im- 
proved ways  of  rno\ing  people  with  masji 
transpoi  tation  lacihties  I  believe  three 
grants  have  been  made  under  the  pro- 
gram. One  wa.s  t'l  a:  iil,\/r  the  use  of 
buses  In  the  c.tv  ,!  n^.oit  Another 
was  foi'  the  acquisilioii  u\  ,:,»:,',t  r(juip- 
ment  m  the  cit-/  of  Chicago,  A  .^tudy  is 
alNO  belli,'!  undiilfikin  m  unlvei'NltKs  of 
the  feasibdity  ol  the  laonorall  as  a  tneans 
of  mass  tian.spoi  tat  I'l; 

'  i.owld  thinl;  ihn;  :  he  setilor  Senator 
fUiiti  Ohio  would  ii  I  Ml-  that  the  Hnu.";- 
Ing  anil  Home  l-'inai,'  .An  ney,  the  ad- 
mmlsteilng  Agency,  has  been  conserva- 
tive In  pianllnK  money  under  thi.s 
program  and  Itiis  been  InshtinR  that  the 
demonstiation  be  well  organlfod  befoi. 
money  Is  given  out 

As  the  Siia'oi  knows,  the  problem  of 
ma.sR  ti  t>n^l>o,' ta' ,^ti  Is  very  complex. 
We  have  given  vei\  little  attention  to  It 
In  terms  of  thinking  of  today's  needs  and 
plannlnit  for  lomonow's  needs.  Really, 
mass  transpni  tation  Is  nn  Infant  Indun- 
try  In  teims  of  leseaich  ano  oalei- 
standing,  Iheielme,  When  we  '  slow, 
Wi>  nie  actmr,  coii'.ei  \  ai  .\ely.  to  Miake 
CcilHin  \vc  aie  d'.',;     ;  '.i    right  tlitiu'. 

Mr    1  At '.sen  I        11,.       ,,nv  of  the  px- 
perlmenls    oi     p   i  aiclie**    or    an    :  i  ( 
ment..s   uudc!    lu.t    ycar'h   authon*..r.._':: 
been  C(»mpleti  ,i 

Mr,  WII.I.IAM;^  "f  ^-'W  Jersey.  I 
ml,ssi)<)ke  whiti  I  .lid  t!,at.  bu.ses  were 
purchtted  under  tin  proginm  Transit 
equipment  for  the  (ity  of  Chlrn'o  wii' 
nrqulred  under  the  Uuin  proj'iam 

Mi  LAUSCHE  1  am  '-ni'e  Unit  none 
ii'  the  ex|)erlments  anil  none  of  the  I'e- 

i:  'hev  hfxve  been  completcv! 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  N.  a  .ti^.ey.  I  do 
l^nl  believe  theie  has  bee;  ;i  '..lal  report 
on  tiie  iniijiu'  demon.vl !  at  loi;  conducted 
In  tt(>  city  of  Delioit  1  ix'lievc  the 
Stialv  is  eomt)lete  tiut  I  lias(  not  -een 
the  html  report 

M:  LAUHCHE  Ms  point  is  that  w  !ien 
that  bill  waK  t)eft)ie  Mie  .Senn'e  foi  con- 
'idc:atlon     I    axked    the    .Menntor    ftoin 


New  Jersey  specifically  what  type  of  ex- 
periments would  be  made  He  answered 
that  they  would  relate  to  tlie  u.se  of  paric- 
mg  .space  in  outer  areas  of  metropolitan 
communities:  monorail  .systems;  and 
other  experiments.  But  no  expeiiment 
has  been  finished.  No  re.search  has 
been  completed.  Yet  we  are  now  con- 
sidering entering  into  a  final  program. 

My  view  is  that  all  we  are  doing  now 
belies  the  claim  that  the  $50  million 
provided  last  year  was  for  experimental 
purposes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Ohio  does  not  be- 
lieve that  all  wisdom  lies  in  the  Federal 
Government.  I  am  sure  he  realizes  that 
back  in  the  metropolitan  areas  and  com- 
munities of  the  country  there  are  people 
who  understand  their  own  needs  and 
who  program  their  tran.sportation  That 
is  exactly  what  is  being  done. 

1  feel  certain  the  Senator  has  read  the 
hearings,  but  if  he  will  read  them  again, 
he  will  know  that  across  tlie  country 
are  uiban  areas  which  are  now  planning 
or  which  have  plarmed  and  are  ready  to 
(liter  into  programs  of  mass  transporta- 
tion. These  communities  laive  fro:r. 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Franci.sco  to  Chi- 
cago and  Cleveland,  and  on  the  east 
coast,  including  .southern  cities  like  At- 
lanta and  small  towns  like  Lauiel  Miss 
The  mayor  of  Laurel,  a  town  cf  40  000 
appeared  before  the  coimnittec  and  .i.o 
"If  we  could  get  a  little  of  t!.e  new 
money  needed  for  oui  plan,  we  couid  put 
11  mio  operation.  ' 

It  wai  hoped  that  Ihrouph  tlu-  dm.  .n- 
.'t  rat  ion  money,  new  ideas  could  be  dem- 
ean ti.iied  or  experimented  with  by  pii- 
vate  carriers  which  do  not  h.iM  the 
money  with  which  to  do  this  work  Wi.at 
ittllruad  has  the  money  to  demon'  atf 
tiie  feaslbllUy  of  the  mon  :aii  :!. 
railroads  are  having  a  hard  (i.nug'i  ..n.e 
keeplnu  their  figures  in  the  black  What 
Is  .sou'iht  to  be  done  with  Federal  money 
Is  to  demonstrate  new  ldcn.s  for  tomor- 
row, although  there  an  amp!(  jluna  for 
today  under  the  cvant  pMninm  in  the 
bill, 

Mr.  LAUr.CHE.  The  :,m  .  ;;  .,t  no 
research  or  expprimentut.on  las  in  en 
completed  Thr  point  w  hlch  I  rr.adi  la.-t 
year  lin.s  bee"  '  ■•ohMial'd  I'lan.  and 
eX.>e;'lmrJit,s  wen  a:iead\  m  (\i»'ence 
luio-  to  \\^(\\  rievelnnd  had  them 
Cli  uli.nd  (  xpei  iincnted  with  puikinc 
lot.s  on  the  out^klrt.'^  of  the  city  whr-re 
'  •  in eleis  Into  (he  centei  of  the  city  could 

j'.i!  k  their  cat  s 

M\  Midi-in-,'"  '  a  \en;  ivo  uu'^  that  the 
!ni>i,c-.'  \<  hud;  w,."-  .ippropi  lated  w  a,"-  the 
wediM    m   !•!■  dor^i    foi    sub.slch/ntlon  bv 
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tl;e    \      di     y    i        ■ 
'  1  '!     s\  .sl<  111- 

Can  the  Senator  from  New  .Ie!-.ev   a:. 
swer  Ih'-  (luestion    W'h.v  dui  the  OMt'iiia: 
bill   make   nioney   available  only   to   guv- 
enimeni  -  op'i  atet)  svstem">''' 

Ml  WII  I  lAM^  of  New  .lei-ev  TTndcr 
the  bill  th.e  ad.tnltd' teilr.p  npency  Is  au- 
!h>ii,'evl  to  make  rontiachs  with  public 
hodie',  stall'-  rountiev  groupft  of  roun- 
lir.'  and  !  epi'.nal  nulhorltleK  The  giant 
of  moiie.N'  to  a  tMil)llr  body  would  be  made 
fill    a   niimli"    of   iruNons      The  t)l!l   le- 

(pil!  I's  the  I"  '■;'  'I  •  I   di'    t  ee  id   Clio  pel  a  t  ion 
in  i)!ar,n;n  • 


It  cannot  be  expected  that  a  bus  com- 
pany will  undertake  coordination  of 
transportation  and  the  comprehensive 
planning  of  urban  development.  So  the 
money  would  be  made  available  to  a  gov- 
ernmental authority,  a  public  body. 
However,  under  the  bill  the  public  body 
not  only  can.  but  must,  consider  how  it 
can  bring  jmvate  carriers  into  the  co- 
ordinated transportation  plan.  This  re- 
quirement is  spelled  out  in  many  ways  in 
the  bin.  We  insist  that  wherever 
feasible,  the  public  body  weave  the  pri- 
vate carrieis  within  its  transportation 
system.  So  ultimately  the  money  could 
be  used  for  the  acquisition  of  equipment 
for  a  private  carrier,  for  improving  the 
right-of-way  of  a  private  carrier,  or  for 
improving  other  facilities  of  a  private 
carrier. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Through  govern- 
mental support,  coordination  would  take 
place  back  home? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Ex- 
actly. A  cirrier  would  have  to  adapt 
its  program  of  rehabilitation  or  revltali- 
zation  or  rebuilding  to  the  public  body's 
comprehensive  transportation  plan 

Mr.  LAUJ5CHE  I  am  not  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee  which  considered 
the  bill.  How  many  ti  ansiwrtation  sys- 
tems are  there  throughout  the  country? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jerney,  The 
Senator's  earlier  estimate  Is  fairly  close, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  About  1  300  How 
many  are  K'Overnme!i!  opeiated" 


Mr,  WILI.IAN-.*^  of   N' 


Jei  ses 


Ac- 


:  ecoilection    fiO  or  so. 
y .\  V  hiind  ed  million 


'N  ;ded     for 


^'en:  ,s. 


cording  to  v.w  n» 

Mr.  1  Ar.-(  HI 
dollars  t  a-  ii.-i 
What  di'i  •  !.'  .-ii.atii:  I'Min  New  Jersey 
estimate  the  ultimaii  <  osi  of  the  program 
will  be  If  the  Government  Is  t^i  subsidize 
,1  ■' 

M:  WILLIAMSof  New  Jersey.  By  the 
.^••al  2000? 

Mr.  LAUHCii!  lo  put  the  s.v8tem8 
Into  the  thaiie  in  which  he  thinks  they 
ought  to  be. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  can- 
not an^-rrr  what  the  total  cost,  Includ- 
ing 1  < cr  al  contributions  and  local  con- 
tributions, would  be  to  keep  us  the 
strongest  nation  In  the  wond,  and  to 
eliminate  Uie  confusion,  wastefuh^ess, 
and  delays  resulting  .'t.'in  t.ifTlc  iams, 
I  have  heard  xnious  evtnnates  If 
ihi'ii  .''  ;■!  le  connnutei  t :  .ui.spo!  ta  !  iom 
e.'Iicii  lu  \  t;;-  pM'.c!;'.  e.- '  iiMate.s  a:  e  tl.at 
the    total    c  ,■  '     ■'.',■'■  \  1(1.1,"    bet  tei    ."v  s- 

teni>.  Would  be  MC  hl'lo!.  We  K';  w 
that  UiL  Feileral  i  >  ;  ;i  .Ijut.,.;  i.^  i.ol  a 
pittance.  It  l.v  ir.ote  than  a  pittance. 
Pnt  ;t  !,'•■  n  '^inall  ;  art  of  what  will  be 
,.e(d.eu  !,';  I. :  ban  coinni  utei  1 1  an.s|K)l  tn- 
tion  111  t  lie  :i'  \:  drraile 

Mr  I  A'l'.'-Cin  Tlie  bili  I'l'ovlde-  n 
ihsKh  oi  ; '  ;  ei  -(j.iarte!  s  oi  ;  w  o- 1 1,. ;  (!■■ 
!  till   eo.sl  of  Uie  eiiuipinefit    docs  \\  ^\,;\  • 

Mi  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  '1  lie 
bill  pi  ('\  hie,'  1 1, at  ',1,1  O'lveuunenl  vhnU 
pay  t\v(t-t!i!!d.'  of  thai  part  of  the  in,  ■• 
e(  ;  winch  rannol  be  ;easonab!\  fnnaid 
leil  ,if  ( tie  la!  e  boA 

M'  I.Al'.scill  In  the  final  a-alwlg, 
thin  ttieie  would  he  n  ixitenlln!  pos- 
Mble  ev|)rnd!luiT  l)V  the  hedcra!  Oov- 
etninent    of   iwo-thiutK  of  |10  billion 

Mr.  WIIl.lAMH  of  New  Jrisry  No, 
The  ostin.ate,'.   I  ha\e  hrnrd  n;r  I!, at    ;f 


.v.,..2 
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nil  (lir  rxixtliiM  i)Uuit  fill  uuinmiHl  roin- 
nuiiri  liiinMiM)!  laiiiiii  wnc  to  br  pul  iiUo 
rfTiH't  m  Ihf  nrxl  10  vt'iU'«.  ilic  co.'^l  \M)ulil 
br  nbout  $10  blllum  All  thrsr  M,v,>«l('in« 
tipriuto  Ihrcumh  the  [\\\v  box,  \\\\n  I.h  tiDl 
In  br  piibllc-fi'iM'  '  1  an.s|)ii  tnl  lull  The 
rominutrr  \n\\\  a  unvU  dn»l  of  lu^  wuy 
'luduy  ho  liiiN  to  ptiv  llii'  full  t'^^l  mid 
V.'  know  whiil  !«i  huppt'iun,'  lo  ih'-  iupk!- 
liiiiisii  bu.>  I'oiiimulci  Hi'  i>  II  lom  Iv 
^owl  .11  tv  (-i»!  Ill  .1  1 1  nfTU"  jiUii 

At  uny  i  ulr  mils  \  \\y  pu!  (  ,i!  \\v\  r^  n- 
n:i'if'.ion    wlucli    (MiuuH    br    t  I'li^oiuUilv 

flM.UU'i'il  Dip  m[  llir  fiHr  bnx  is  iiirludril 
h';''    lUid  oiilv    l\».ii-tliii  (!.'«  ol   thit! 

Id   t'l\i'  Dlir   .minpli"    fuslly    uiidci '.idiiil 
r\.iinpl('     The  iPy  nf  ^a\\  {•';  hi  km  scd  lia^ 
li;    biDivd     iiiiiiuii'd    du!    ntJ.uir.s,    a    pin- 
Wiain   for    II)  ViMis  nf  $800  inllliDll   ulUcIl 
w   .;   \)v   liM'd   foi    II   ;  apiil   !  1  iin-^M    s\  -li'lii 
'I'lii'     1  rpi'i'.soiit.iUvt'.v    of    Han    Kiaiu'i'.cu 
^P')kl•    t'',D(pii'iilly    bi'lDic    dui    CDinnut  ice 
or    iiD'A    M',i>y     ihcinsi'hcs,    aio    imsm; 
o:   it,  ;s  liDpt'd  llial  flicv  will      fimn  Ihcii 
rDininuiuiv     t-luouHli    taxat.nn     niO'i    of 
tiic  Mioiicv  foi  till",  piom.un      1)1  i'(  uiM' 
llif    fttit'    box    \vill    lia\('   a    Kii'ii!    dial    Id 
rill    \<\\.\\     IL      ton         II     is    .s.Ud     that     l!     tiir 
frdfirtl    ( iiUrMUiUMit    maid    lidp    Id    Ihc 
txU'iil    dI    (Jil   luilllon    toi    n    \v,\\-     thai 
piotiiaiu  v^uulil  bt'  pt).i.~iibU' 

rto  WV  I'all  an'  till'  pii;  I  ,il  Ihi  1  ,..il 
W  huh     sioiild     v'oiiw     I  iiiin     llic     hi  lUi  al 

p)u|j  i  lUU 

N(i      !,Alifa>  HI-        i     .iiii    ,..  niii.ui    im 

|H>B|llDD    thai     thi^    l>    lia>    lUhlMMIOH      'I     !!<!' 

liapallivat  d|  ipi  1 1  .to  ipoi  i  a  I  HID  .\  d  di^ 
IdIm  uowi  hi^t  tpal  <i««  lu  t -ihiD  \\  '  ll)  Ul;> 
tut^ji*  apal'U  Ihal  Di  I  Id  \  dI  I  Im  . »  'alii 
\\\  a  •maallt^ai Idd  i',a  luPy  ni  |lu  loi  im 
•*  ■'>»>«..    Imp   Hin.     I    lh|l  <i«IUM«^^  ^V^^^H^A 

h     ^sddM    Pi     II       dddIi     iI t    Dm     MUX 

fli  DiO  iD  ,M  ,»i,v  Ml  HDi,  .  ,D  I  Id  H,<m  ,  ,(i 
I  Ji  |D  I'O  i> '  i»M  '  r  ^  I  1  itM.Ull  ''Dl"  .(1  D  .n 
(«>  Il>»  I'.  .>i'P  -^  PD  HHt«  h\  M**  lD|.,...  ,\M,l 
>D\     t  Id       1  nip  i<.>,l  >       ,\«      >     \(,  D\l<'  ■      D| 

1    DDU  M    N<       |\1M     ...i(Du     hi     P,  Im         \  ,u|     ,«     „  ■  II 
M  P(>    f*>M|l   I  a'    \   I    \'  I    1  Mini   DI     ■   ,    IDMD..    I  D  nlVV 
>  'D|    IHddi  \      \  H  P    •>  Pii  p    Id    .>pi  I  ail      \\S\\\ 
IddivI    I  inM-.pD' I|\|  ion    i«\4iiD\.        I  p.  \    will 
put   rD'.t    \,D|  uDVihoi'       ti.Mui  dM  Wa.h 
Ingtivn    '\  ill    i   id    \  ."ii    i  >  i\"      ■  .  .it  loil   .->  :-. 
\i\\v^  (vd  a  PI   tJDHMrr  iP.in    lor  yulL" 

Mr  Pir'sidr"!  |pi»l  i-  ii  .  .>.i<.\  roiii^f' 
to  foilD\\  Hip  1  'DhiiiK  it  1  .  not  iho 
coui>-D  thrtt  m  Ml  ihi-  In  ^i  intDi'ev"«t«  of 
thr  rounttv  Ntoi .-  iuid  iudid  \\r  r\fr 
movma  imo  bo\ d;  r.tni  tual  dwiumsmu) 
Mou^  and  tno:>-  \v  c  li«ai  i  opio^ontat  ivi\s 
of  mdusli'irs  aiLur  l)rf'D7'  roiin.rt  ssutnal 
committees,  fliat  thi\  (-aiinot  surv;\D  un- 
less thf';r  ludu.stiirs  aiD  ,-ubMdi/Dd,  1  lie 
inland  water  caiMtMs  tliD  an  lines,  and 
the  lead  and  .'inc  mdustiy  aiD  already 
subsidi/fd.  Wv  already  .subhidize.  in 
p:aL  degree,  metals.  Each  year  more 
a:-'  b-  .n.g  .'.ub.'-idized  or  are  requesting 
i>uij>.a\t<.  Today,  the  railroads  are  ask- 
in,?  for  subMdiL.s  I  .should  like  to  know- 
where  this  Will  end.  There  is  only  one 
end  in  sight,  and  it  is  final  centralization 
of  operations  in  the  Government. 

I  w  ill  not  stand  for  it.  and  I  wdll  not 
support  it,  regardless  of  the  impact  my 
stand  may  have  on  my  political  future. 
I  think  It  IS  wrong.  It  is  not  in  accord 
with  the  fight  we  are  making  throughout 
the  world  against  communism.  We  are 
trying  to  preserve  the  free  enterprise 
system      But  thi.s  bill  does  not  do  that. 


If  (hi,'«  bill  !,«.  rtiaciDil  ,i  -A  A\  P.  .iroy  thr 
firn     entel'l)!  I.M"     .n\%t(iii      Pi'>t     in     loCRl 

tiuii.NpoituiiiMi  a\vs  vvctuually  tn  Uio 
railroad  <(V,it'inN 

I  am  uoiim  in  dm"  ,><<>plr  In  Ohio  to 
irincinber     with      -  s       Did     prldt     the 

arhl''\  ciiiiDU  >     AT        .!■>■      ;i;  idp     In     OUT 

I'luiiitiv  Wiip,  ip)'  D'  D  ,,ru'ent  of  the 
'ADiid-i  po,iD,ai,ui  ,> .  Mtvc  produced 
DD,r-th;id  ni  'i,  '  M),i  ,,n(i  norvlri'B  of 
'  Mr  NU)i  ;<t  'Id     ' ,    :  hnnd.  RumIr. 

>A  ph  aP(Di-  ;.,  1  ;  of  the  world'* 
ii'ip'iPitiMii  D.   .•    la  percent 

Df  till    ■>>  r.;  Ill      ^  -.'  ivlcen.     All 

timi  ui   ,  r ,    u    ,     .  ^     i  'hroiigh 

D'lv  •:•  •  'Din    ..   :,i .  .md  I  urn 

not  1^1. Din  'D  ijf  01,  ittde  wlilclj 

iippoMiiD.  m  uoihK  (lusMi  tite  oimy  pftth 
and  tnr  <>t)od  puth.  bul  whlch  la  com- 
pli  trly  In  conflict  with  what  our  nynlcm 
■  '(  uovernmrnt  mpHnw. 

K\(Mpiiallv  ihlN  bill  should  no  to  ihr 
Cominnce  f'oinnilttpo,  «o  that  the  8rc- 
rcinry  of  Commprco  can  be  called  to 
trutlfv  Hboul  It,  I  would  wlith  to  hear, 
ii'so,  fiDii;  !  1  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
laiton,  mat  Welfarf,  the  fuimei'  may«>r 
of  Clt^velnnd  He  hax  teNtlHod  auainHt 
Miiisidlt*H  I  would  aUo  winh  to  hear 
inr  vinwJi  til  iwMmvtMN  In  the  Nation,  to 
..,.111  whm  tlU'.v  h«vr  lu  .sa.v   hUqmI  t)\lii 

ilivlds    plO'    1  HID 

Mi  w  11  i  I  \M->  d|  Nt'w  vliMfcoy  Mr 
i  >al«p(  \\\  oua  \m\\\  will  Ihr  Wt^nwun 
Uoiu  UlMw  \w\\\  lur  M  qvit'Mlinn^ 

Ml    lAVlW^HW     \   \\x\\\ 

Ml    Wll  1  »AN<ti  ur  N»\v  M\^y\      iHuh 

III'  titmHhh  liHi\n\)unMu«y(>  ll\i\i  nvn 

I    I      ,,,,.,      , 


I'l  \\w  \\\ 


n 


Ml   I  Alim»MW     W  rtHwi  •«  hn^liwnv 
'  iu»Mr»iivirtvi»i\\H»  \\\\\\  %\\\\\m  Witv. 

'   o(U»*i  ^\  )^\\m\\^w^^^  Miul  \\\Y  AHi 
<  in  ly«v»»  \\\\^y  W\\^  \s\\\  hiMli  wtiv  {\\\\\\ 

y\\   ll»>'lll    llV   \\\  ♦>M\|V«|«   \\\V^  \\Y\\    \y\    \\\v 

Ml    Wtl.lilAMH  nr  N>>\v  >»>n*^y     \\(\^ 

\\\K^  «onaUM   \\^m  Ohlu  rtUirp  «Un  thttl 

I  '>'  irtllv  nM»*nklhtt,  lh<^  ohiMi\b»*i  \\\  \'\\\\\- 

\v\\\:^  r\|Mrw«r«  Uw^lf  in  fnwM  of  iron- 

omv  and  onn^nvatiot*  of  lh»^  tax  dollar? 

M>  I  At'^rUK  t  n.HMune  (hat  It  trirs 
to  do  >v>  !  i.  in.\  unti*  rstfludinu  that 
It  has  views  on  Ihr  la\  qup.ttlon:  but  t 
lin\r  "vnvr  doubt's  about  the  proprlrty 
Df  ID.  wd  tnent  In  connection  with  the 
ultimatD  mviar'  on  the  counti-y. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  feel  that  there  is 
a  hiqh  r;:t  iin.stantial  probability  that 
when  repir >t  I  tatives  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  speak  for  a  progi-am.  they 
believe  the  proeram  is  in  the  interest 
of  efficiency  and  economy? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  feel  that  I 
should  be  apprai.sing  thai  issue  generally. 
There  are  some  chambers  of  commerce 
which  look  at  the  subject  shortsightedly, 
thinkinyi  only  of  the  good  which  will 
immediately  come  to  their  communities, 
but  not  thinking  of  the  ultimate  impact 
upon  the  Nation.  I  have  seen  that  hap- 
pen time  and  time  again — that  is  to  say, 
whenever  they  are  to  get  money  for 
nothing  and  whenever  they  believe  it  will 
help  their  communities,  they  stop  think- 
ing about  the  tax  burden  and  the  na- 
tional debt  and  the  deficit  operations. 


Mr  Wll  1  I.\M;>  'I  N.  sv  ,lri'»iry  ] 
rrwrt't  that   Ihe  Heii.i:.,i    I  \  mn  t  )|  id  p  ,    , 

that  \w  nuiNt  In  muh  iIi  n<<  miu.,'.. 
the  appronrh  of  thi  <  Pan  d  i  com- 
meroe, 

Mr.  LAUBCHF:,  I  am  not.  I  w.  Uoinc 
Ita  trninnony.  and  I  think  It  rcndeiN  a 
uood  Ncrvlci'  in  ulvInK  Informtttloiv  Hut 
If  lh«'  Hrnutor  fiom  New  Jer^-y  nxks  thnl 
1  approve  rvrryihlnH  the  chambeiM  of 
rommerce  Muir,  he  l.(  anklnu  me  to  do 
itomethliv(  which  I  cannot  honenllv  do 

Ml  WTU.1AM8  of  Now  Jornr-y 
Kinallv  I  believe  thnt  wluii  we  heard 
from  luanv  local  rh.iinD'  :  lommerce, 
livludinM  the  Qieuiii  liu  ion  Chamber 
of  Cdininerrr  not  only  were  they  think- 
tiiR  of  mct'tlnH  the  iin;r  ate  tran^porln- 
tloti  problemn  In  tin.,  p.uilriilitr  urban 
iireaa,  bul  they  were  al.no  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  If  they  do  not  in  Nome  dei'ii-e 
have  \x\i\Hh  ti  anxportatlon  facllllle»  with- 
in their  arean.  with  the  reault  that  they 
have  to  move  people  exclunlvely  over  tlie 
hiKhway.s  -and  we  mu»t  remembei  that 
people  ure  uoinu  Ici  move;  they  are  not 
uolnM  to  Htay  hon)e:  they  uru  aoinu  to 
travel  lo  work— In  a  decade  they  will 
«pent  VRMilv  more  million**  of  dollan*  and 
indeed,  billiun*.  of  dollar«  more  ihan  ihey 
will  If  they  make  it  pa«tiible  for  a  part 
of  then  peoplp  to  move  by  mitM^fc  of  n\tu« 
UMMApotiation 

Ml  l.Alim^HIt:  I  am  ulad  tho  Menaw 
hoin  N(>w  y\v\h\^)i  laiMHl  iliii  i»«Ui<  o|  \\\^' 
\\\\\  h^^iiMmiiv  a  a*  wivnn  on  M'Viual 
ot<\(a«ionk  livio\(         '    I  , .  ,     la 

lloil  W\»lt>onuniii  I  ,  M.  ,.i  ip,  ,.,m; 
>'ll»«0  lan       t  i.    loll  wauU'd  1h 

I  r>       !      'i  Hid       duO|U\I»     \\% 

l«  ■        >»<   ol    »||»* 

paMoent  Of  U^***  '\\\v  ♦»i»y  \\\  MvM^m 
would  not  iaki«  \\     \  ^D .  ., ...  \\^^\  ^|,^,^, 

\\\>-  ivModiw  ^*>\'\  hob  \\\w\\  thi« 

I  'lo  \\\\\  \\\\\\in  \\\f  H»'»".i  ■'  \\\m  v>Mv 

.'tiM  V  will  ivlide  \\\^  ■    Ml  I  Hta^«« 

I  '  '  II  yvaA  the  BM^tMH  i  M«lha 
It  li>vH  bruaiim  \\\f  tMl)f  (If  ho*- 

ton  to  lake  tw\  h»HUt\a.  *  Ift  Hmilo»\ 
boildtha 

lt\  diw»  Um»»,  \  will  maka  H\e  motum 
l»\at  the  bill  Im>  irfr»ri'rd  to  th»»  tVmmit* 
toe  on  t'on\nte)re 

Mr  WlLLtAMH  of  New  Jeiw>y.  Mr 
t»ir!«ident,  will  the  f^ehator  ^Meld? 

Mr  I AU8CHE.     I  yield 

Mr  WIM.IAMS  of  New  Jersey,  Will 
the  Senator  give  the  Senate  some  Idea 
of  what    due  time"  means? 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senntoi  ask 
\<  linn  I  will  make  the  motion? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.     Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  cannot  answer  that 
question  at  this  time.  I  have  consider- 
ably more  to  say  on  tliis  whole  item. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  knows 
that  the  Surface  Transportation  Sub- 
committee of  the  Commerce  Committee 
conducted  hearings  for  1  year  on  this 
subject.  It  dealt  with  the  plight  of  the 
railroads.  We  heard  about  the  local 
mass  transportation  problem,  and  the 
idle  time  in  which  the  equipment  and 
personnel  are  not  working.  We  heard 
various  suggestions  for  curing  the  prob- 
lem. I  shall  want  to  have  put  into  the 
Record  all  of  that  testimony,  before  I 
conclude,  concerning  whether  the  prob- 
lem can  be  solved  better  than  by  sub- 
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f.'dl.'nttnn      T  rnnnnt   ai^svvrr   thr   q!ip«;. 

I.-D  111  t  lu   ,'ii  nalDi  111  t  his  I  illii 

Ml  Wll. 1,1  A  MM  of  N(  v^  P  iM  ^  I! 
the '"^I'liaioi  \«,ir.  vain  Pii  a  iDoini-nt  iPc 
qUef'tini)  of  coiiunpiM  and  tin  imIki  ion 
ii  "d  '  rf  r!  I  IDT  Pa'.  Ill  I  11  Pi  I  alcd  oil  ol  hr) 
DI  Diisioii'  I  am  ■  >ii  I  ! !  r  ,Si  i.uio!  !  •  oin 
(ihlO  rra'D.-i  •■  tlwi'  ,!d'  t  !iD  '  \ .  ID  thr 
rhau  niai,  oi  i  Ih  ( 'iiiDiMi  t  i  i  i, ,d  i  'om- 
n>t'i  I  .  I  I'liii  NllU  Ml  p.in  l.iiulii.i.,  be- 
ftUi'  Ih.-"  .'^ir.alo!  •.  (Ii  vk  •aviliH  Ihn- 
Ntatrd  thai  tlic  t  i  lOr.po!  t  at  ion  bill  b«'- 
lonitM  111    tin    iniiinnMii     thai   (lealN  With 

urban  pi'iia  ii!-. 

Mr.  LAr.sc'ili'      I    ,M  K(  to  the  Sena- 
tor frotn    \^■il■lDD   1.  !      Ml     MA(iNUHONl 

m  our  rolll  111. !  t  rr  aiwl  id-kcO  P;tn  U  li\    ttir 
bill    Wrlit    to    ihr    lloDMiD'    .'^dP(  oinil   il  In 
He   ■  aid    i!     M  n'    thin     In  i  i.'i"<e    It    di  ii.'. 
With   Diban    :  i'dc\  riopii.r  r,l     Pul    P   oui-'hi 
to  Conu'  biu'k  Id  DUi   (oinin.tti'i    wPniMi 
Li.i  :,K  .H'     and     (  'di  i  iiu  \     CddddI  Irr     ,■ 

I  .M  oDdP,  \i.  P  h  it  1  ;.lioki  to  !  I,(  .Si  :diI  m1 
from  WiDsl.MD'Dii;  Ml  MoN  'ON  IP 
day.'-  lu'o  and  he  awifrP  tliiii  P  ^hou.P 
conn  lo  owl  DoMiiilil  let  !  DiDv  ,1-  k  1  Pi 
Hj'JUito!       Ilolll      Ni  W      ,!i|s|\        ^0;V      vpolllO 

II  llnl     I'll    lo    till      (  'olllllli   III     (  'uUUJol  li  I 

Ml     \S  lid  lA.Mh  Dl    Ni  ^v    .Ifl-wiy.      I   .In 

lull       111   Pi'S  I        llil        '  lIDo'       •'^l  IDllol        I  1  mi, 
Wa'>)>lhtlh>h   I''   >l>   I'x    ^   L.tllilu  I  I    vvotpp 

r»th(i>v  not  qvuHe  h^  .-im    aiionh  with 

litin    Wluii   lu    !:•    llol    iMVBVOI        H    ■>■«  (  Vf«l\ 

1.1    i    I  1  It  I    lit    ..Itlll 

I  MoM»>(kn\Hvt  \\\*  tvHOHii  wiu  Mn<i  m\ 
W\\\^f  i.D.iDDm  \n  \\\  \\,^^  O«o\\«n«ii   will 
ti  U  \\^'  1^  \\\  Hi^y  \\M  of  \\\ws\\  ra 

.      ■    ■      .     •.'   .      .1      ..  1    v'*\\*u\   II"  "•■    ■«'  '■'  '    '"> 


ms 


\i\\\h\\< 


lao     •^*>^M» 


UTMfiMiit  ^m\\  vi< 
lo  wv^>i 

|io«<M       I  \\\\\\%  \\  will  W  IOHO«t\    «« 

I  ilMi\fc  w»  *l\oiim  innk*  «  m\\¥  \\\  \\\r  .D.. 
\\\\\\  Mrv\|«oatM     I  aio  iUH  to  %w  \\\\%  )«' 
»ioo  a«a  ynnw  \^\  ii^*  ton 

M>»  iMtlrt  tlU»  «lon  It  a  ninVtKinn  Wt^« 
in  Uie  hooMha  bit  ii.  (mf«  not  in*il- 
fated  thi-  Mm  iPm  n.  ttD.iii  ioov«V  ni 
loin  tlo  MiiDtiDi  tittoi  \Mtpt  10  the  ino- 
tloi\.  lo  Idwi  iId  bill  rehMii^d  to  the 
I  "lODD  111    [  'iMOniP  i<  I' 

Ni  1  At  si;  lit.  Ih,  'vnaloi  Mill  han 
not  ito'-wiMMi  in\  uDD'-tion,    tt  view  ot 

the  nili'<i  o{  IliD  Si  nail  what  iD^linoa. 
tlon  i.-^  their  foi  not  M  ndiia  Dds  bill 
to  thr  CtuntneKi  (oniinittDi  .\  hen  it 
df'fhvPrly    dDrtl,^.    uPli    uilri'-taP     t;.t(!n 

Ml  WILLIAMS  of  Now  .In  .m  .\  Ir, - 
tei.stat*  tiinrl  V{i\U'.\  br  a  pal  t  of  it 
The  cuncentration  of  tins  bill  is  m 
urban  centers.  It  is  not  for  inti^tatr 
railroad.^  or  interstate  bu.'.e.s  It  i.'-  a 
bill  ;  >:  till  :ri' tropo'itai;  aira  t;u'  u; - 
ban  area  All  nii'a.''Uii.^  ti-'aii:...'.  '.^itp. 
urban  problem.^  i^'o  pi  Ihr  P.ankini:  ar.d 
CuriDiicy  CommittDD,  anu  ih.i^  ;  th- 
subcummilt^'e  that  deals  vtuh  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  Would  ihc  provisions 
of  the  bill  be  available  for  urban  trans- 
portation bDtwern  Newark  and  New- 
York? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jer.'^ey  I! 
the  governing  body,  if  the  public  body, 
in  charge  of  transportation  there  de- 
veloped a  comprehensive  program  of 
mass  transportation,  if  it  were  coordi- 
nated, if  it  were  part  of  a  genera!  com- 
prehensive plan  for  development  of  the 
area,  if  it  were  sound,  if  it  were  found 


Knund  ennntrh  tn  nave  a  trreat  ntnnunt 
of  money,  foi  example  und  pioin!  id 
iMnn  aiidlluM  hiKhwav  tiibf  oi  hkdi 
Idi.P:\vu\'>  ip.  the  Hirn  It  it  ini-t  ali  of  il-r 
lu'ht  ti".t.'.  of  thiK  purllriilni  bPl  ihr- 
fund.t   111    tl;i-   bill   ((uPd   be    iippiiDiii    !    i 

Mirh  iiM 

Ml  LAr."a-III''  Tlirii  ID  I  hu',  iidd 
t  )  D'  1"D  I  a'  loll  N\  ,'>lrMl'  (  111  111  ci  I  0,1'  N'  .i 
\'  ■:  I'  II I  ;i|  ,\r-i  11 '  K  t  P;i  I  \t  DM  ill  til  (  '  N  1  .  ■  ' 
Id     •  :  <     !  ,,, 

Ml     WILLIAMS  o!   ,N'i  -t   ,P-  M  V       l;  nil 

of    the     tivt--     \tr!i      nil'       I  111  \      '     i'id:     n    !Di 

under  tin   i   .. 

Mr.  I.Ar:;f  III  II.,  .  i!„.  bin  doeh 
deal  will.  M.ii :  vtati    I  oiuMU'!  ce. 

Ml  Wll. I  I A  MS  ot  Nrv^  .leraey.  It 
:  ,ii.    1 .1.  -A  ,tp  ( 111  1  n  ;  ..v  ,'.ii-nD.  that  atrve 

ail  .1!  Ian.  id  i  u  that  I  iijipi  n-  to  be  111 
t  ,v  i>   ;-<ttili  '■ 

Mi  LALSCUL  L-  it  iiol  a  Lki  tnal 
till  ,'-><iiiit  i!  fioiil  Ni'v^  ih'l.MS  i-  ii.lrl- 
isliil  ,ii  II. D-,  l)ill  pi  inciiialls  lii'i  aD,M  ol 
II, 1    N<  \i.    V'oik  and  Nt-uaik   pioPiiiii-. 

.Ms     Wll  1  lAMS  ot  Nt  \^  J«  la  N        I !   vm 

^vai  t  hi  bi   pPilo.Miphicul    1  apiiitauP  tn.- 

<.      .1    i.iiliiiiiul    ipiratam       1    Pa^i'    Pi-dd    a 

iH'D,.oi  o!  iiiDa.>Dn«'>  I  htti  lia\  I   Pull  III!   a! 

i.^aiii        1  Dl   .Si  naioi  know."  liuti  tin   no 

1  I  ,o  >  D  t     ..Pud     PPi    i.'    u    prt  I  I    111     I  1 .1     Dili 
-iitili     lliiil     I     li»»\t     ^,|lllh»>^M^•^t        I     ili.     -.i. 

t)tipavit>t«  )  Hiiuw  tlii^t'ii  la  a  DitUwiDii  Diiti 

iUV    U  I     l-ilStia      tlllMC     D     a     Dal  .Hint:     Di  I  P 

MV     tha     blO     In    bill       II.  I   Pi       Nt    tv      .h   IM    t 

I  I  -  I  DiDil.t  I  h  '  '  1  D.\n  I'l.l  Pi  Dl  i  |.  .D  I  0. 
\,\\\\\i    I  I     I  .IM     • .  I     Dl    I  III.     I  iilitHO     I'l     III  II . 

ina*     1 1  I'D"   I ' "to  tOi  iD 1 1  i Dl  ,  i.,DD I  \ 

D      i.lDil  till... I     tvlin      imHi     pM    lii\D-|itil 

I  It  i  nil .  ■  t  •  1 1  Ot'  I  loO  OtD,  Pi  Pt  11'  111' 
^litM-    Itli       itDtl'     Ouptd     Ot   IDDOPi  ■     ..!,,, 

VDIltl'ltiltl       D'       IPlt-l         t\   Pd      hillPttI       .ill,    ID 

I   I    itH        |llll    I    II    I       I      ll       "\    vl  t    (H^       I    Pl\(        It    1      '    I  II     I  1 

.  ..Dl  II   111  il      II  .1  Inn     ,nn      OittP         In.      ,   » 
hIOd'i         (Ii  I  I  iH|t.       I  III  .     Dit(Hi       It  i  II      1  1  "1       II 

bi  Ii      Nti      I  Vn.altl    »       »t\»l»      a  Pn    n.    i  n  i 

Dl  t   .     lb   lO        i>l        lilt  I  D»hl  tP  >         On         Is  itDDl 

liioop.  Il  iiOip  \  Piiptt  iiu  Hi  p.aP.M 
kno\HH  W  bo  I  rtOt  iaP.OD    nbiap 

Ml     lM'««  HI        I  I  .  Mool\ 

Ml      W  II  I  I  AMf^    ol     Ni  a      II  "<•  >  ! 

lb  oil  III  opt  I  nil  <  till  (  ti  M  Ptoil  I  1  ituKll 
P\  -;|i  Ml 

Nti     LM'Si  \\\         \  Pal    D    t  Ol  M  .  I 

Ml     W  11  LIAMS  ot    New    .P  im  \        1    .P 
not    btJMM    ihi'  t'lrvrlniui  'linnMi    R\  "^ 
it^m  iit>rv  into  l*ennv\l\iMua  oi    Indinna 
it    D-  VI  If -eontamed      It   l.v  urban  Cirvr- 
land    .VI  If-ronlamed       1    shwU    not    take 
till    tiini    o!    t!u    Senate  to  rrari  it    but   I 
lefri    Stnators  to  pat'e  273  of  thr   lieni - 
inti.v    \Oi»  i-t'in   he  tell.v  u.v   vcm.n    dramali- 
ralh    why    lap.d    transit    is    needed — bc- 
ca'a.vD  2  85  miles  nf  ttu  Cle\  eland  beitwa.N 
CO.-;:   .■^T0  million 

Hi'     t'lll    would    provide    SlOO    niilhori 
(ui    all   the   country    for   the   fii-st    year 
This  IS  in  the  nature  of  -  seed  money 
The  SlOO  million  could  stnnulate  four  or 
five  times  that  amount  of  spending  for 
transportation  w  ithin  the  year. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE  Frankly,  never  in  my 
State,  from  any  city  or  community,  did 
I  hear  the  words  ask  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  subsidize  our  bus  systems. 
It  was  only  when  word  can-ie  out  re- 
'-'ardmt:  the  i-ailroad  .system  .ioinuit:  Bos- 
ton and  New  York  and  Newark,  which 
has  been  in  trouble,  that  I  heard  the 
cry  for  a  subsidy  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment.    It  was  the  New  Haven  Rail- 


iO(o1  with  wMrh  Mi  nenrije  Alpiil  \*ris 
I  11)  ' ,.  rtr>D  ,1'  ;  '  i-'idr-'.t  af.d  rhir.i  man  i  f 
:  Pi     tioii!  P       Hi    t>  .D    t  b.D    niP.v   one  orlH" 

■  a , : \  rii  1 , i Df.'  '.'■''  '   i 11'. ;(P I" 
M'      WW  !  ;  ^M,'-:    'i!     Nrv      b    ''  .         '''■ 

;      pi  ily  cam*'  Lo  IId   sn  ator'N  commit- 

'  I  r 

NL       :    A'  ".Cin  IP     P;(! 

M       \N  !L'  MMS  nf   \i  u    ,Trr<=rv      That 

I     :,    ;      .I.\  nit  I        ,    h.i!'      t  ■  ti!.>  p'D  tut  Ion, 

but  involved  Diii'iiti  .!  r.trrclty 
tian»portatlon  m  ^ni^  d,  t  mat,?,  iiniu- 
portatlon  for  eontr  iii  ;  • 

M     1  NT  srni       M     l»ieMldrnt,  1  yield 
till   rii  ,    .  't  the  abaencr  of 

a  quorum 

Mr.  Bint  V     \',     p  .-■.-!,  1,1   win  the 
Senator  \'..;;p        : .' .ii     indivi    «o  that 
1  may  be  recoHti:''-d  ;'   ■'  i;  f"!  ..c. :'  i 
varlou«    HouM"   unuii.'tr'ii  nt,-    t^     .si:.i',i. 

blllH''  I'h'   I.      I     will      V    ;;■;.,   v|      ip,.      -PlM   '.'■    I' 

nf  u  (piii:  -.pn   :'  Ihip  .■    .,it  >>  factory. 
M'    lAiiscH^      V,.      I  withdraw  n\y 
.t  1 1  Hiion 


hilUC"Il(D\      {»!•       -.'.OHKWI.KK      ul- 
I  IKI     DM'AL  .  Ml.N  1    Ol'    Id.-  1  hICT 

I  i|-  (I  >1  LMIsL'i 

\!      Is  I  hi  I       M.    Pi-rsidrnt    I  a:ik  ihat 

,D.     I'.r.Mill    -i.    I  iltii  t  .    Pit    Pi  loll     il.i    ."^itO- 

ili  .         I  :  ,|        illlil   I  .illDi   111;:       dI       till        lln.t-M        'I 

iU  ,n  {^{.  Di.ii  .t  I       In   (111    bill    h     lUbH 
Tint   Al    I  INn    I  hiiJalUl-.N  I    ill.    It  ID 

|.    .'  t       i-1    li     III    I  n.  t       111       CJ\   Dull      I  In      HDD    Oil 
'1.     nl  ,i      I  Dl       II      n  ,,      ,,l      111  D*  »  ■'*  l.ltil-  .  I  ■■ 

In      iDi        P\||      \f|         IIIIH>  111      |iitiVl|p        1.1       It 

1 1  ii n    n     III    11  ni  t,it  1  I  \,   nl    II. 1    I-  or 

M,   n.i  .  I  ini  I.  I      .1      ill       I  ii-  I  I  ii  t      ,1      I    nD,..- 
D    ■  I       .  1  I  n  I     I  .  •  .  11     ,    •      I  • .  n  (  I  n  '  i  ».       1 1  D  n    D      I .       II 

,1        |.n,    ,  .1     ,  .  I  1   p.  I       nnl  Dl  I  t       '  n  • 

.,       .1         ,  .  ,     1    ,   I  I'll       1    p,  111  .ill         (Ut  It 

n,         II     .mil      I  ..       ,  I  1  Iht      O'li  '   •      •  -a.  .1 

I    D.|  I      in        II   .n   I.  n  (   I    |»     ,.  Int  P     t    ^1   I   I   ll     -1    \  I    D  I   I 

I  11  i.    'in  ii'l  IM       ''       pDi       11       -I  1  On       "  I    > 

ititi'      I  e  I         II  1  111      I  n  ■»»  1  I  I  n  nil         I 

"O  paa»«  ^    b'  '    '  '    •!  I  *l»i    DiO      a"it      ^  ly' 
and   Dn ( 1 1  nitti     (<         DO  i<a»o'  Iv 

llPi    4    ftliki    ''I      t  '\»    alnl    lt\i'    Il  Diha** 

and  inainl  '  tin  „imi  .ikip  i,  diio>  on 
l»aae  4  bo,  ..iiittt  nip  f-u>bi  and 
inaei  I  Simd  uml  Uw  lr!^^|l«l  DO  itnu«> 
4,  \i\W  lOi  ''''  ''"  "»n  \\  D  (uul  I. Mil* 
tenths"  n»-d  mv,  i|  Nno  aiitl  -sljit* 
iiOths'  Ol  oaDD  4  Pnr  1  Ti  vtn.Ki  oOt 
thP  leri'i  TiMrt  nUi^  nod  mvni  foip- 
nithi"'  op  pati'  i  Imr  IT  viiikt  out 
"thll  tiM  D,.  fKtrrntpv  and  m.vri  t  four- 
fifths  .md  DD  pntt  6  hnr  2  stiikr  out 
"t  w  er  t  \ -v.,\      and    ivivri  1      tw-ent>' -  fon; 

Ml        HIHLF         Ml        F-'iesident        ti  . 
aniDndmrr.t,.-   of    the    Hoiise    atr    arcDiit 
libit    to   till    .Sriia'D  committee      I    mrD' 
L'la'    ;ht    Si  Male   concur  in    the    House 
aii.Diidir.i  i.i.-       This    proposal    ha.s   been 
ch.ecked  on  both,  sides  of  the  aisle. 

M:  BOGG.-  Mr  Pie.-ideiU,  I  do  not 
w  ;,sh.  to  muifoit.  v.\{]:  thic  ."-Di.alor's 
presentation,  but  at  liii-  time  I  .vhould 
like  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  qu.jiam. 

Mr,  BIBLE.  This  proposal  has  been 
checked  with  brith  sides  of  the  aisle,  but 
I  have  no  ob  <  c;,.,r.  to  a  quorum  call. 

Mr  BOGC}.'-  I  sh.ould  like  to  insist 
on  that  for  a  fc.v  minutes. 

M:  I3IBLF  Certainly  I  have  no 
objection 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  l<^m- 
pore.     The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceoded  to  call 
the  roll. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
lor  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  it  abundantly  clear,  insofar  as  the 
House  amendments  to  the  Senate  bills 
are  concerned,  they  have  been  cleared 
not  only  with  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
but  also  with  the  entire  membership 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee. 
I  think  everyone  will  find  them  in  com- 
l-lete  order. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  m  the  House  amendments  to  S 
3086. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


EXEMPTION  OF  CERTAIN  PROPERTY 
OWNERS  FROM  CERTAIN  ASSESS- 
MENTS RELATING  TO  REPAIR  OF 
ALLEYS  AND  SIDEWALKS  IN  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  a.-k  that 
the  Pi-esidins  Officer  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  amendment  of  the  Houso  of  Rep- 
re.sentatives  to  the  bill  S  3315. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  'S.  3315'  to  relieve  owners  of 
abutting  property  from  Cfrtain  assess- 
ments in  connection  with  the  repair  of 
alleys  and  sidewalks  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  wa.s.  on  pa£;e  2,  lines  9 
and  10.  strike  out  "which  repair.";  were 
completed  or  .^hall  be  completed"  and 
insert  "the  completion  of  which  repairs 
shall  occur  ' 

Mr.      BIBLE      Mr        President.       the 
amendment  of  the  House  is  acceptable 
I  move  that   the  Senate  cor.cur  in   the 
House  am.endmer.t. 

This  is  men^ly  a  technical  correction. 
I  am  sure  it  poses  no  problem. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 

The    motior.    wa.s    agreed    to. 


AMENDMENT  OF  PROVISIONS  OF 
LAW  RELATING  TO  PERSONAL 
PROPERTY'  COMING  INTO  THE 
CUSTODY  OF  THE  PROPEIRT^i' 
CLERK.  METROPOLITAN  POLICE 
DEPARTMENT 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr.  President,  I  aok  that 
the  Presidin.:;  Officer  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  amendments  of  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill.  S.  3317 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  bill  iS.  3317'  to  amend  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  personal  property  com- 
ing into  the  custody  of  tlie  property  clerk. 
Metropolitan  Police  Department,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  were,  on  page  8. 
line  19.  str.ke  out  'fail'  and  insert 
"fails',  and  on  page  9,  line  23.  strike  out 
"Department.  When"  and  insert  "De- 
partment, when". 


Mr,  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  these 
amendments  are  technical  in  nature. 
The  amendments  of  the  House  are  ac- 
ceptable. I  move  that  the  Senate  con- 
cur m  the  Houst"  amendments. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  question  is  one  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


RLGUI.ATION    OF   CERTAIN    INSUR- 
ANCE IN  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  Presiding  Officer  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House  of 
Repiesentatives  to  the  bill  S.  2357. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ments of  tiie  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  S  2357  >  to  provide  for  the  regu- 
lation of  credit  life  insurance  and  credit 
accident  and  health  insurance  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  were,  on 
page  4.  line  5,  strike  out  all  after  "be" 
down  through  and  including  "amount" 
in  line  6.  and  insert  "repayable:  Pro- 
vided, hovever.  That  nothing  contained 
herein  shall  be  deemed  to  supersede  or 
repeal  the  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
aroup  insurance",  and  on  page  5.  line  20, 
strike  out  "charged"  and  insert  "dis- 
charged" 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  these 
am-.ndnients  likewise  are  technical  in 
nature  and  are  acceptable.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  House  amend- 
m^nts 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE 
ACT  AND  THE  FIRE  AND  CASUAL- 
TY   ACT    OF     THE    DISTRICT    OF 

COLUMBIA 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr,  President.  I  ask  that 
the  Presiding  Officer  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives pertaining  to  S,  2356,  to 
amend  the  act  known  as  the  Life  Insur- 
ance Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
approved  June  19,  1934.  and  the  act 
known  as  the  Fire  and  Casualty  Act  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  approved  Oc- 
tober 3.  1940, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  tlie  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  <S.  2356  >  to  amend  the  act 
known  as  the  Life  Insurance  Act  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  approved  June  11. 
1934.  and  the  act  known  as  the  Fire  and 
Casualty  Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
approved  October  3,  1940.  which  was,  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert. 

That  sections  26  and  29  of  chapter  11  of 

the  Life  In,surance  Act  approved  June  19. 
1934,  as  amended  1 48  Stat.  1139.  1141:  sec. 
35-4J5  and  sec  35-428,  D.C.  Code,  1951  ed.). 
.ire  hereby  amended  by  adding  after  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  each  such  section  the  fol- 
iowing:  "Aiiy  such  applicant  who  willfully 
files  with  or  otherwise  aubnxits  to  the  Super- 
intendent, orally  or  in  writing,  any  material 
sUitement.   knowing  such   statement    to   be 


false,  shall  be  punished  by  Imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  two  years." 

Sec,  2  The  second  sentence  of  section  32 
of  chapter  II  of  the  Fire  and  Ca^xmlty  Art 
approved  October  9.  1940.  as  amended  (54 
Stat.  1078;  sec.  35-1336.  DC.  Code.  1951  ed,). 
is  amended  to  read:  "The  person  to  whom 
the  license  may  be  Issued  shall  tile  sworn 
answers  to  such  interrogatories  as  the  Super- 
intendent may  require,  and  any  such  per- 
son who  willfully  files  with  or  otherwise  sub- 
mits to  the  Superintendent,  orally  or  in 
writing,  any  answers  to  such  Interrogatories, 
knowing  such  answers  to  be  false,  shall  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than   two  years," 

Sec.  3,  Section  35  of  chapter  II  of  said 
Fire  and  C;isualty  Act,  as  amended  (54  Stat. 
1079;  sec  35-1339.  DC  Code,  1951  ed  i  ,  Is 
amended  by  adding:  "Any  applicant  who.  In 
connection  with  such  appllc;itlon  for  re- 
newal of  an  expiring  license,  willfully  fllei 
with  or  otherwise  submits  to  the  Superin- 
tendent, orally  or  In  writing,  any  material 
statement  under  outh.  knowing  such  state- 
ment to  be  false,  shall  be  punished  by  Im- 
prisonment  for   not   more   than   two   years  " 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  House 
amendment  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives 
thereon:  and  that  the  Chair  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  tlie  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr  Beall. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr. 
Miller  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  BIBLE,  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  may   be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OP'FICER  -Mr  Jor- 
dan in  the  chair  >.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 
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URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 
ACT  OF  1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  3615  •  to  authorize 
the  Housing  and  Home  F'mance  Admin- 
istrator to  provide  additional  a.ssist- 
ance  for  the  development  of  comprehen- 
sive and  coordinated  mass  transportation 
systems,  both  public  and  private,  in  met- 
ropolitan and  other  urban  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  WILLLAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
during  the  consideration  of  the  urban 
mass  transportation  bill,  all  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  may  be  permuted  access  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  this  is  the  third  year  that 
proposed  legislation  has  come  before  the 
Senate  to  help  alleviate  the  ghastly 
strangulation  of  traffic  congestion  in  our 
cities  and  to  help  deal  with  the  increas- 
ingly serious  financial  difficulties  of  our 
commuter  bus,  rail,  and  transit  car- 
riers  throughout   the   country,   both   in 


large  cities  and  in  smallei  commimities. 
T.ie  details  of  the  proposed  legislation 
have  changed,  but  the  basic  purpose  has 
remained  the  same. 

In  1960  the  Senate  Coinmiitee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  held  hearings. 
The  Senate  passed  a  bill  having  exactly 
the  same  scope  and  purposes  of  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate  Only  the  form 
and  amounts  of  assi.siance  were  diffeient 
then.  The  House  held  hearings  but  did 
not  act  on  the  bill  because,  as  Senators 
will  recall,  in  1960  there  was  a  short- 
ened session 

Last  year  the  committee  held  exten- 
sive hearings  on  a  somewhat  broader 
bill.  The  hearings  filled  almost  500 
pages  of  testimony  Witnesses  came 
from  all  over  the  country  Modified 
provisions  of  that  bill  weie  incorporated 
in  the  general  housing  bill,  and  subse- 
quently that  formula  was  enacted  into 
law. 

Since  then  the  subject  has  received  in- 
tensive study  by  indeixMident  consult- 
ants in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  culminating  in  a  special 
message  to  the  Congress  and  a  joint 
report  on  the  subject  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Administratx^r  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
The  bill  bears  tlie  imprint  of  that  .'-tud> 
as  well  as  the  knowledge  and  exi)eriencH 
gained  through  the  administration  of 
the  temporary  program  enacted  last 
year  I.  together  with  21  <iihei  Senators 
had  the  honor  of  Uitioducmg  the  bill 
The  21  other  s:x)n.sors  of  the  bill  in- 
cluded Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle 

I  am  happy  to  .say  that  the  legisla- 
tion has  received  bipartisan  support 
throughout  its  entire  course. 

More  than  50  witne.s.ses  testified  for 
the  bill  this  year,  witli  only  2  or  3  ex- 
pressing any  opposition  to  it  A  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  and.  I  believe,  a  six)kesman 
for  the  National  Chainbei  of  Commerce 
expressed  opposition  l.o  it,  although  1 
believe  that  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  did  not  express  opposition  to 
all  Federal  transportation  programs.  I 
believe  the  50-50  farm-to-market  high- 
way program  met  with  its  approval 

Among  the  organizations  supporting 
the  legislation  are  the  American  Munic- 
ipal Association,  the  National  A.ssociation 
of  County  Officials,  the  US  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors,  the  National  .Associ- 
ation of  Homebuilders.  the  National 
Association  of  Housint^  and  Redevelop- 
ment Officials,  the  National  Housuik 
Conference,  the  American  Institute  of 
Planners,  the  AFLr-CIO.  the  As.sociation 
of  American  Railroads,  the  Railroad  La- 
bor Executives  .Association,  thf  .Ameiican 
Transit  A.ssoclation.  the  National  A.sso- 
ciation of  Mutual  Savings  Banks,  and  a 
number  of  State  and  local  chambers  ol 
commerce  around  the  country 

Briefly  the  basic  purpo.se  of  the  bill 
is  to  provide  a.ssistance  to  State  and 
local  public  bodies  to  help  preserve  and 
improve  essential  mass  transportation 
service  in  our  urban  areas  The  aim  is 
to  help  all  kinds  of  commuter  .service 
rail,  bus,  and  transit,  whether  that  ser\ - 
ice  is  publicly  or  privately  owned  and 
operated  The  aim  is  to  help  those  cities 
that  have  a  genuine  mass  transportation 


problem  and  a  legitimate  need  for  public 
transportation  service,  whether  it  in- 
volves the  giant  metropolitan  areas  of 
the  Nation  or  the  rapidly  growing  smaller 
towns  of  25.000  or  30.000  population. 
The  aim  is  not  to  subsidize  unprofitable 
or  inefficient  service,  but  to  help  finance 
the  capital  improvements  that  will  end 
the  causes  of  the  deficit.  The  a.ssistance 
could  be  u.sed  to  acquire,  construct,  or 
rehabilitate  such  capital  facilities  and 
equipment  as  land,  rights-of-way,  sta- 
tions, terminals,  buses,  rail  rolling  stock, 
maintenance  facilities,  .signal  equipment, 
and  parking  facilities,  as  long  as  they 
are  neces.sary  to  the  development  of  co- 
ordinated and  improved  iniblic  transpor- 
tation service  in  the  urban  area 

Above  all.  everything  is  contingent  on 
the  development  of  detailed  comprehen- 
sive plans  for  a  coordinat<^d  uiban  trans- 
portation system  that  is  itself  a  part  of 
the  comprehensively  planned  develop- 
ment of  the  urban  area.  What  this 
means  is  that  there  must  be  plans  for 
the  urban  area  as  a  whole,  not  just  a 
small  part  of  it.  which  spell  out  the  pro- 
posed trans^Ktrtation  system  for  the 
areas,  including  both  highways  and 
transit.  On  top  of  that,  the  transpor- 
tation plans  must  be  consistent  and  co- 
ordinated with  general  comprehensive 
plans  for  the  urban  area  which  have 
been  prepared  in  sufficient  detail  to  pro- 
vide a  satisfactory  basis  for  determining 
the  ti  ansportation  plans. 

This  IS  a  key  provision  of  the  bill  and 
if  I  may  say  so,  this  provision  together 
with  several  others,  make  this  one  of 
the  mast  tightly  drawn  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion to  come  before  the  Senate 

In  fact.  I  have  some  fear  that  the  legis- 
lation is  so  tightly  drawn  that  the  pro- 
gram may  have  considerable  difficulty 
getting  off  the  ground  once  it  is  enacted 
I  only  hope  the  administration  will 
exerci.se  discretion  and  good  judgment  in 
drawing  the  regulations,  if  this  program 
is  enacted,  to  make  sure  that  the  worthy 
planning  ends  are  not  thwaited  by  the 
lack  of  any  beginnings 

The  committee  made  several  changes 
which  I  think  have  materially  strength- 
ened and  improved  the  bill  For  one 
thing.  It  added  language  to  require  that 
local  bodies  make  their  contributions  to 
the  project  cost  in  cash  It  also  added 
language  to  protect  the  rights  of  private 
transit  carriers  and  to  insure  their  par- 
ticipation under  the  profiram  to  the  max- 
imum extent  feasible  The  committee 
incorporated,  either  in  the  bill  or  m  the 
committee  report,  about  15  or  so  changes 
recommended  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  to  improve  the  auditing  and 
administration  of  the  program  And  the 
committee  also  made  .sure  that  no  a.ssist- 
ance will  be  u.sed  to  aid  any  such  osten- 
sible mass  tran.sportation  system  as  the 
monorail  at  Disneyland,  the  horse-drawn 
carnages  at  Williamsburg,  Va  ,  or  the 
cog  railway  on  Mount  W^ashington, 

In  addition,  the  basic  legislation  con- 
tains .safeguards  against  more  serious 
matters  such  as  the  disappearance  of  the 
a.ssistance  down  a  dark  hole  It  re- 
quires that  there  be  satisfactory  con- 
tinuinc  control  over  the  u.se  of  the 
equipment  and  facilities  to  insure  that 
It  is  used  for  the  purpo.ses  intended 
For  example,  if  new   bu.ses  are  acquired 


to  augment  service  in  a  ceiiam  area  of 
the  city  to  reduce  rush-hour  traffic  con- 
gestion, the  provision  would  insure  that 
the  buses  are  not  .sold  off  a  few  months 
later  or  used  for  sightseeing  service  in 
conflict  with  the  agreed-upon  plan  or 
arrangement. 

In  essence,  the  bill  provides  for  a  pro- 
gram of  matching  grants  over  a  3-year 
period,  not  to  exceed  two-thirds  of  the 
net  project  cost,  and  not  to  exceed  one- 
half  the  cost  if  the  planning  is  under- 
way but  not  yet  completed  and  there  is 
an  urgent  need  for  the  facilities  or  equip- 
ment. 

The  bill  provides  $100  million  for  the 
first  year,  and  if  I  may  put  this  figure 
in  some  perspective,  this  amount  to  help 
all  the  cities  throughout  the  country  is 
just  about  enough  to  build  5  to  10  miles 
of  highway  in  most  of  our  cities  today. 
In  Manhattan  this  amount  would  build 
1    or  2  miles  of  highway   across  town. 

I  had  an  interesting  di.scussion  with 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  Mr  Lau.scheI 
earlier  in  this  debate,  and  we  recalled 
that  the  beltway  m  Cleveland,  consist- 
ing of  2.85  miles,  cost  $70  million.  So, 
in  perspective,  the  $100  millioi',  for  the 
whole  country,  when  compared  with 
highways,  is  modest.  In  a  moment  I 
shall  explain  how  this  modest  amount 
of  money  could  trigger  a  great  deal  more 
spending  throughout  the  country. 

This  program  would  put  to  work  in 
the  Federal  Government  to  .solve  the 
mass  transportation  problems  of  the 
country  just  about  as  many  people  as 
there  are  policemen  engaged  m  a  special 
program  to  lessen  traffic  congestion  in 
lower  Manhattan. 

The  bill  provides  $200  million  for  each 
of  the  next  2  years  So  you  can  see  that 
this  is  a  modest  program  indeed 

Nevertheless  I  think  the  amounts  in 
this  bill  would  go  a  long  way  and  would 
be  of  enormous  benefit  to  a  great  many 
cities  and  towiLs,  both  large  and  small. 

The  reason  is  simply  that  the  legisla- 
tion is  designed  to  use  the  Federal  funds 
as  "seed  money."  as  a  stimulator  to 
much  larger  amounts  of  local  and  private 
investment. 

The  key  here  is  the  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral funds  would  be  used  to  share  up  to 
two-thirds  of  the  net  project  cost — that 
is.  that  portion  of  the  project  cost  that 
cannot  be  privately  financed  and  sup- 
ported by  revenues  from  the  transit 
system . 

As  we  know,  every  traiosit  system  de- 
rives revenue  from  the  fare  box  That 
revenue,  to  the  extent  possible  would  be 
used  to  float  a  conventional  bond  m  the 
private  market.  Any  gap  that  remained 
between  the  cost  of  the  pro.iect  and  the 
amount  that  couid  be  privately  financed 
wou^d  bf  met  by  matching  contributicris 
from  the  Federal  and  local  governments. 
This  calls  for  a  great  deal  of  local  effort 
for  the  t  -an sit  program.. 

To  giv?  an  actual,  and  I  believe  typical 
example  the  Delaware  River  Port  Au- 
thority recently  received  approval  to  be- 
gin corL'truction  of  a  12-mile  rapid- 
transit  line  between  Philadelphia  and 
the  Camden  suburbs.  This  project  will 
cost  about  $50  million.  One-half  the 
cost,  or  $25  million,  will  be  covered  by 
the    issuance   of   bonds   m   the   private 
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market  and  suppoiLt'd  by  Llie  esLimated 
surplus  revenue  of  the  system.  The 
port  authority  will  cover  the  remainder 
of  the  cost  out  of  its  surplus  funds. 

If  the  port  authority  did  not  have 
those  surplus  funds  available,  and  re- 
quired Federal  a.^sistance.  the  gap  or  net 
project  cost  would  be  $25  miliion.  no:  $50 
million. 

Thus  a  Federal  grant  of  $16.5  million 
aiid  a  State  or  local  grant  of  $8.5  mil- 
lion would  trigger  a  S50  million  project 

Furthermore  the  Federal  .^rant  could 
be  spread  over  the  construction  period 
of  several  years.  thu.=;  lesseninar  still  fur- 
ther the  impact  on  the  Federal  budget. 

I  have  used  the  Delaware  Port  Au- 
thority and  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey 
rapid  transit  program  as  an  example  to 
show  liow  a  net  project  cost  is  deter- 
mined: but  I  emphasize  that  this  pro- 
j;ram  is  to  be  financed  locally,  out  of  the 
local  farebox  and  out  of  Delaware  Port 
Authority's  surplus  funds.  I  take  it  that 
tiiat  system  would  not  be  a:i  applicant 
under  tins  program. 

Another  example  of  how  relatively 
modest  amounts  of  Federal  assistance 
can  go  a  long  way  can  be  seen  in  Los 
Angeles.  Repre.'^entatives  from  th.at  city 
testified  eloquently  this  year  on  the  need 
for  a  modern  rapid  transit  system  to 
cope  with  the  burgeoning  of  the  metro- 
politan area.  They  outlined  a  pro- 
posal to  construct  a  22-m;le  back- 
bone route  along  the  most  heavily 
populated  corridor  of  the  city,  which 
would  incorporate  the  latest  features 
m  technological  development  and 
streamlined  style.  They  made  a  very  im- 
pressive case,  a'ul  I  for  one  earnestly 
hope  tl:e  c:;y's  efforts  will  succeed. 
Those  who  have  studied  the  proposal 
estimate  that  a  F\"deral  grant  of  ap- 
proximately $20  million  a  year  for  5  years 
and  a  State  or  local  grant  of  $10  million 
a  year  for  the  same  period  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  make  possible  the  construction 
of  this  $270  million  proiect  When  one 
thinks  of  the  liundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  from  the  Federal  Government 
that  have  gone  into  highway  construc- 
tion in  Los  Angeles.  $20  million  a  year  for 
rapid  transit  seems  very  small  indeed. 
A  rapid  transit  system  is  essential  to 
the  future  if  Los  Angeles  is  not  to  lose 
itself  m  traffic  strancrulation. 

But  there  are  far  more  benefits  from 
a  modest  amount  of  Federal  investment 
than  the  multiplier  effect  I  have  just 
described.  Tiie  San  Francisco  story  is 
a  truly  remarkable  and  dramatic  illus- 
tration of  what  I  mer.n. 

This  November  the  voters  of  the  San 
Francisco  area  will  be  asked  to  eive  then- 
approval  to  a  $790  million  bond  issue  to 
finance  the  most  ambitious  rapid  transit 
plans  in  the  Nation. 

The  officials  of  that  city  testified  that 
a  Federal  grant  of  $20  million  a  year 
over  a  10-year  period — m  effect  sharing 
about  25  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  entire 
project — would  produce  measurable  sav- 
ings of  over  $600  million  to  tlie  taxpay- 
ers of  that  area. 

First,  the  Federal  grant  would  reduce 
the  principal  and  interest  on  the  bond 
issue  by  $383  million.  Another  $120  mil- 
lion would  be  saved  in  travel  time,  acci- 
dent costs,  traffic  control  costs,  and  the 
hke.    It  would  put  the  system  in  opera- 


tion 4  years  eaiiier  than  would  other- 
wise be  possible,  and  that  would  increase 
the  possibility  of  saving  another  SlOO 
million  by  meeting  the  time  schedule  of 
the  highway  department  and  incorpo- 
rating the  rapid  transit  in  the  highway 
median  strip. 

Thus  I  am  confident  that  a  little 
money  will  go  a  long  way.  But  that 
little  money  is  absolutely  essential.  We 
have  had  plenty  of  plans  and  studies. 
The  missing  ingredient  is  and  always 
has  been  money. 

I  know  there  are  some  Senators  who 
think  this  is  just  another  spending  pro- 
gram, and  that  the  taxpayers  money 
will  be  saved  if  this  program  is  defeated. 
The  only  thing  they  forget  is  that  peo- 
ple must  move,  and  unless  we  are  will- 
ing to  luidertake  a  i-eal  social  and  eco- 
nomic upheaval,  we  must  recognize  the 
fact  that  there  are  certain  periods  when 
great  numbers  of  people  must  travel  at 
the  same  time.  There  are  the  rush 
hours.  2  hours  in  the  morning  and  2 
liours  at  night,  when  people  must  get  to 
and  from  work.  Either  they  will  use 
public  transportation  or  they  will  use 
their  automobiles  and  the  highways. 

Essential  as  urban  highways  are — and 
they  are  essential  for  mass  transporta- 
tion as  well  as  for  the  automobile  user — 
we  have  simply  not  faced  up  to  the 
enormous  social  and  economic  costs  of 
trying  to  rely  exclusively  on  the  high- 
way and  the  automobile  to  meet  the 
rush-hour  demand. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  urban  highways  in 
built-up  areas  are  extremely  expensive, 
ranging  between  $5  and  $20  million  a 
mile.  Then  once  the  highway  has  been 
built,  it  will  be  necessary  to  improve  and 
widen  the  local  street  system  to  handle 
the  cars  pouring  off  the  limited  access 
aitery.  This  usually  means  the  loss  of 
a  good  many  trees,  which  are  one  of 
the  mo:;t  important  amenities  of  any 
city.  Then  there  is  the  problem  of  fam- 
ily dislocation,  which  Is  very  severe 
under  the  urban  renewal  program;  the 
loss  of  tax  ratable  property;  Increased 
maintenance;  and  traffic  control  costs. 
When  all  is  said  and  done,  there  is  still 
the  gigantic  problem  of  finding  places 
to  park  all  the  cars. 

While  much  of  this  confusion  may  be 
unavoidable,  it  seems  fairly  obvious  that 
where  mass  transportation  can  provide 
a  feasible  alternative — and  it  is  not 
necessarily  a  feasible  alternative  in  every 
instance — it  would  be  considerably  less 
expensive  to  preserve  or  provide  the 
necessary  public  transportation  service 
than  t.o  incur  the  costs  of  trying  to  meet 
the  rush-hour  travel  demand  by  high- 
ways and  automobiles  alone. 

To  aive  just  one  example,  at  the  pres- 
ent time  about  75.000  New  Jersey  resi- 
dents commute  by  rail  into  New  York 
City  each  day.  This  is  not  a  very  large 
number  Oi  people  in  terms  of  the  total 
population  of  New  Jersey.  But  can  Sen- 
ators imagine  what  it  would  be  like  try- 
ing to  squeeze  75.000.  or  even  only  35,000, 
more  cars  through  the  Lincoln  and  Hol- 
land Tunnels  during  the  rush  hours? 
Unquestionably  this  additional  traffic 
would  create  tremendous  pressures  to 
widen  tlie  approaches  on  both  sides  of 
the  tunnels — perhaps  even  to  build  an- 
other tunnel.    And  again  there  would  be 


the  maintenance,  traffic  control,  and 
parking  costs.  I  hesitate  to  think  how 
many  miUions  upon  millions  of  dollars 
this  expansion  would  cost  in  comparison 
with  the  relatively  minor  amounts  which 
would  be  needed  to  preserve  the  existing 
commuter  service. 

So  while  the  bill  involves  additional 
spending,  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  we  will  end  by  spending  much  more 
if  this  program  is  not  enacted. 

But  there  is  an  even  more  important 
factor  than  the  minimizing  of  our  over- 
all urban  transportation  costs.  That  is 
the  relationship  between  transit  and  the 
revitalization  of  our  cities  and  suburbs. 
Witness  after  witness  testified  that  it  is 
an  important  key  to  the  realization  of 
other  urban  development  goals.  It  is 
easy  to  see  why. 

We  are  at  present  engaged  in  a  vast 
urban  renewal  program  which  depends 
on  private  investment  for  its  success. 
Clearly,  traffic  congestion  discourages 
private  investment  in  central  cities,  and 
thereby  makes  the  task  of  urban  renewal 
Uiat  much  more  difficult  and  costly.  In 
the  suburbs,  transit  can  be  a  vital  tool 
to  help  curb  the  vast  waste  and  ineffici- 
ency of  suburban  sprawl  and  help  to 
structure  better  patterns  of  suburban  de- 
velopment. 

With  the  growing  capacity  of  residen- 
tial, commercial,  and  industrial  develop- 
ers to  lay  out  whole  new  communities 
and  cities  in  one  fell  swoop,  the  oppor- 
tunities are  unparalleled  to  coordinate 
transit  and  highway  systems  with  these 
land-use  developments  to  create  new- 
environments  with  a  vastly  higher  level 
of  diversity,  efficiency,  and  attractive- 
ness than  we  have  ever  before  been  able 
to  achieve. 

So  far,  I  have  been  talking  mostly 
about  the  economic  factors  involved  in 
the  bill,  but  -we  cannot  mea.sure  the 
worth  of  eveiTthing  with  a  dollar  sign. 

One  of  the  elements  that  are  difficult 
to  measure  is  the  effect  of  declining 
transit  service  on  people  who  are  more 
or  less  dependent  on  public  transporta- 
tion to  move  around. 

We  like  to  think  of  ourselves  as  a 
mobile  nation.  Yet  the  fact  is  that  per- 
haps upward  of  40  percent  of  our  urban 
population  cannot  drive  because  they 
are  too  poor,  too  young,  too  old.  or  too 
infirm.  There  are  low-income  workers 
to  whom  a  5-cent  or  a  10-cent  increase 
in  fare  each  day  represents  a  very  serious 
financial  burden. 

There  are  elderly  families,  I  know,  who 
are  turned  into  virtual  hennits  because 
the  bus  or  trolley  no  longer  serves  their 
neighborhood. 

And  I  am  sure  there  are  numerous 
suburban  wives  who  wish  their  husbands 
would  leave  the  car  at  home  for  them 
once  in  a  while.  Also,  there  arc  plenty 
of  average-income  suburban  families  who 
ai-e  forced  to  assume  the  unwanted  fi- 
nancial burden  of  a  second  car,  because 
there  is  no  ^transportation  service  in 
their  area  and  there  is  no  othor  way  to 
meet  the  needs  of  both  the  husband  and 
wife. 

There  is  also  the  long-suffering  com- 
muter, who  deserves  better  transporta- 
tion vehicles  than  the  vintace  rehcs  of 
another  century.    And  that  is  not  much 
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of  an  exaggeration,  because  I  know  that 
on  one  of  the  most  vital  rail  links  between 
New  Jersey  and  New  York,  the  Hudson 
&  Manliattan  Railroad,  some  of  the 
cais  are  moie  than  50  years  old. 

And  there  is  the  equally  long  suffering 
automobile  commuter  who  simply  wishes 
some  of  the  other  people  would  get  off 
the  road  and  leave  him  a  little  more 
room. 

Some  people  suspect  that  everyone 
takes  this  view  of  mass  transportation; 
but  we  know  that  enough  people  will  get 
off  the  road  if  provided  with  a  reason- 
able alternative. 

The  New  York  subway  system,  which 
is  undertaking  an  extensive  moderniza- 
tion program,  had  an  increase  of  20  mil- 
lion riders  la.st  year  over  the  number  the 
year  before. 

Several  years  ago.  the  Boston  &  Al- 
bany Railroad  was  down  to  about  3,000 
riders  a  day  on  its  highland  branch,  and 
was  petitioning  strenuously  for  authori- 
zation to  eliminate  all  its  service.  I 
think  the  .senior  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Lacsche)  in  previous  colloquy  described 
some  of  the  haste  of  the  Boston  L  Al- 
bany Railroad  to  end  its  commuter  serv- 
ice. The  Boston  MTA  took  over  the 
11 -mile  line,  linked  it  up  with  the  sub- 
way system,  provided  some  fringe-area 
parking,  and  the  line  is  now  pushing  the 
figure  of  30,000  riders  a  day. 

On  Chicago's  Congress  Street  Express- 
way, a  rapid  transit  line  in  the  median 
strip,  which  is  operating  at  only  25  per- 
cent of  capacity,  is  already  carrying 
more  rush-hour  traffic  than  the  highway 
itself,  which,  needless  to  say.  i.s  jammed 
to  capacity  morning  and  evening. 

In  1959.  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  real 
pioneer  cities  in  the  field  of  mass  trans- 
portation, entered  into  a  contract  with 
the  Pennsyhania  Railroad  to  provide 
more  frequent  service  at  lower  fares  out 
to  Chestnut,  Hill.  This  Operation 
Northwest,  so-called,  proved  so  success- 
ful that  similar  operations  have  been 
initiated  on  other  lines  coming  into 
town.  All  tcld,  the  experimental  oper- 
ations are  now  carrying  6.2  million  rid- 
ers a  year — an  increase  of  44  percent 
over  ridership  in  the  year  before  the 
experiments  Ijegan. 

THE    PROBLEM 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  I  am  confident 
that  people  will  ride  transit  if  it  is  suf- 
ficiently quick,  convenient,  and  reason- 
ably priced.  The  problem,  however,  is 
the  declining  ability  of  our  rail  and  bus 
carriers  to  maintain  existing  levels  of 
service,  much  less  make  the  capital  im- 
provements that  are  so  necessary. 

Almost  all  of  them  are  caught  in  the 
squeeze  of  rising  capital  and  operating 
costs,  and  declining  patronage  and  reve- 
nue during  the  offpeak  hours,  even 
though  peak-hour  use  has  remained 
relatively  stable,  and  is  increasing  in 
many  areas.  As  a  result,  the  carriers 
have  been  forced  into  a  self-defeating 
circle  of  raising  fares.  Trimming  serv- 
ice, and  deferring  maintenance — which 
simply  drives  away  more  and  morr 
riders. 

PROBLEM     OF     TliF     SMALL     TOWNS 

This  problem  i.^  jiarticularly  acute  in 
the  smaller  towns,  where  just  as  many 
people,   proportionaU'ly,   are   dependent 
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on  public  iianspo!  talion.  and  where 
transit  is  especially  important  to  the 
economic  tiowth  of  the  community. 
For  example,  the  mayor  of  Laurel.  Miss., 
a  town  of  about  30,000,  testified  before 
the  House  committee  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  public  transportation  system 
was  essential  to  the  attraction  of  a  new 
industry  which  was  considering  locating 
there.  So  he  was  appearing  before  the 
House  committee  to  express  very  force- 
fully his  opinion  and  his  support  of  this 
proposed  legislation. 

The  problem  can  be  illustrated  by  re- 
ferring to  an  editorial,  to  which  I  came 
across  not  long  ago.  from  the  Fairmont, 
W.  Va..  Times.  The  editorial,  comment- 
ing on  a  fai'e  increase,  noted  that — 

More  than  100  bus  companies  have  been 
forced  out  of  business  In  West  Virginia  with- 
in a  little  more  than  10  years. 

What  has  happened  in  West  Virginia 
has  been  happening  throughout  the 
country. 

The  American  Transit  Association, 
which  represents  about  80  percent  of  all 
the  bus  and  transit  service  other  than 
commuter  rail  in  the  country,  compiled 
statistics  showing  that  145  transit  com- 
panies have  completely  abandoned  serv- 
ice since  1954;  and,  in  addition,  another 
150  companies  have  been  sold  in  the 
same  period — for  a  total  of  about  350 
companies  sold  or  abandoned  since  1954. 
In  some  of  the  cities,  service  has  been  re- 
stored, but  almost  invariably  at  a  greatly 
reduced  level,  accompanied  by  higher 
fares  and  reduced  wages.  In  83  cases 
no  replacement  at  all  has  been  made. 

In  addition,  the  American  Transit  As- 
sociation estimates  that  about  60  cities  of 
25.000  population  or  more  have  no  pub- 
lic transportation  at  all. 

The  only  solution  to  the  downward 
spiial  I  have  been  describing  is  the  in- 
j^tion  of  public  funds  to  bridge  the 
financial  gap  between  the  abilities  of 
the  private  carriers  and  the  needs  of  the 
community. 

But  a  very  serious  problem  arises  when 
a  State  or  local  government  begins 
searching  for  an  answer  to  a  particular 
transportation  problem.  It  is  faced  with 
the  overwhelmingly  powerful  economic 
fact  that  in  many  cases  it  needs  to  put 
up  only  10  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  high- 
way solution,  whereas  it  must  contem- 
plate bearing  100  percent  of  the  cost  of 
a  transit  solution,  whether  it  involves 
improving  a  rail  line,  buying  a  new  fleet 
of  buses  for  a  local  operator,  providing 
fringe  area  parking  adjacent  to  a  rail  or 
bus  station,  or  whatever. 

This  situation  is  obviously  not  con- 
ducive to  the  establishment  of  a  balanced 
urban  transportation  system,  using 
transit  where  it  is  logically  needed,  using 
liighways  where  they  are  logically 
needed,  aiid  combining  both  to  achieve 
an  optimum  transjX'rtation  mix. 

This  legislation  is  essential  if  we  are 
to  overcome  the  problem  I  have  men- 
tioned and  if  v^•e  hojx  to  bring  order  out 
of  the  traffic  chaos  plaguing  so  many  of 
our  cities  today,  and  that  will  plague 
many  more  of  them  tomorrow  and  for 
years  to  come.  I  earnestly  beheve  this 
progi-am  will  be  both  economically  pru- 
dent and  ti'pmendously  beneficial  to  the 
cities  and  towns  of  this  Nation. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment bv  the  President  on  tins  subject 
and  a  joint  rejwrt  on  urban  transporta- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Admin- 
istrator be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment ar.d  the  report  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Reprint  From  President  Kennedy's  Trans- 
portation Message  or  the  Portion  Dealing 
With  Urban  Transportation 

part    n.    VRBAN    TRANSPORTATION 

I  have  previously  emphasized  to  the  Con- 
gress the  need  for  action  on  the  transporta- 
tion problems  resulting  from  burgeoning  ur- 
ban growth  and  the  changing  urban  scene 

Higher  Incomes  coupled  with  the  Increas- 
ing availability  of  the  automobile  have  en- 
abled more  and  more  American  families, 
particularly  younger  ones  with  children,  to 
seek  their  own  homes  in  suburban  areas. 
Simultaneously,  changes  and  improvement* 
in  freight  transportation,  made  possible  by 
the  deve!opment  of  modern  highways  and 
the  trucking  industry,  have  reduced  the  de- 
pendence of  manufacturers  on  central  loca- 
tions near  port  facilities  or  railroad  termi- 
nals. The  development  of  improved  pro- 
duction i«chnique8  that  require  spacious. 
one-story  plant  Layouts  have  Impelled  many 
Industrie*^  to  move  to  the  periphery  of  urban 
areas.  A-  the  same  time  the  importance  of 
the  central  city  Is  Increasing  for  trade,  finan- 
cial, governmental,  and  cultural  activities. 

One  result  of  these  changes  In  location 
patterns  has  been  a  change  in  the  patterns 
of  urban  travel.  Formerly  people  traveled 
mainly  along  high-density  corridors  radiat- 
ing to  and  from  downtown.  Today  traffic 
patterns  are  Increasingly  diverse.  Added  to 
traditional  suburb-to-city  movements  are 
large  crosstow^n  flows  which  existing  mas-s 
transportation  systems  are  often  not  geared 
to  handle.  Also,  the  increasing  use  of  auto- 
mobiles to  meet  urban  transportation  needs 
has  resulted  in  increasing  highway  conges- 
tion, and  this  has  greatly  impeded  mass 
transportation  service  using  those  highways. 
This  drastic  revision  of  travel  patterns  in 
many  urban  areas  has  seriously  Impaired  the 
effectiveness  and  economic  viability  of  public 
mass  trar.sportation.  which  Is  geared  to  the 
older  patterns.  A  steady  decline  in  patron- 
age and  a  concomitant  rise  of  unprofitability 
and  financial  problems  have  occurred.  This 
has  been  particularly  true  of  rail  commuter 
and  streetcar  services  limited  to  particular 
routes  by  :axed  roadbeds. 

To  conserve  and  enhance  values  In  existing 
urban  ar«-as  is  essential.  But  at  least  as 
Important  are  steps  to  promote  economic 
efficiency  and  livability  In  areas  of  future 
development.  In  less  than  20  years  we  can 
expect  we;i  over  half  of  our  expanded  popu- 
lation to  be  living  in  40  great  urban  com- 
plexes. Many  smaller  places  will  also  expe- 
rience phenomenal  growth.  The  ways  that 
people  and  goods  can  be  moved  in  these 
areas  will  have  a  major  Influence  on  their 
structure,  on  the  efBclency  of  their  econ- 
omy, and  on  the  availability  for  social  and 
cultural  cpportunities  they  can  offer  their 
citizens.  Our  national  welfare  therefore  re- 
quires the  provision  of  good  urban  trans- 
portation, with  the  prope.rly  balar.ced  use  of 
private  veliicles  and  modern  mass  transport 
to  help  shape  as  well  as  serve  urban  growth. 
At  my  request,  the  problems  of  urban 
Transportation  have  been  studied  in  detail 
by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Admin- 
istrator and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Their  field  investigations  have  inchidea  some 
40  metropolitan  and  other  communities, 
:.<rpc  and  sTnall.  Their  findings  support  the 
need  for  BUbstantla!  expansion  and  impor- 
tant changes  in  the  urban  mf.ss  trt  n>-pnrta- 
tion  program  authorized  in  the  H-jv-slng  Act 
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oi  1961  as  well  as  revisions  m  Federal  high- 
way legislation.  They  give  dramatic  em- 
phasis, moreover,  to  the  need  for  greater  local 
initiative  and  to  the  resfxjnsiblllty  of  the 
States  and  municipalities  to  provide  finan- 
cial svipport  and  elective  governmental  aii.i- 
plces  for  strengthening  and  improving  urban 
transportation 

On  the  basis  of  this  report.  I  recommend 
that  long-range  Federal  hnancial  aid  and 
technical  assistance  be  provided  to  help  plan 
and  develop  the  comprehensive  and  balanced 
urban  transportation  that  is  so  vitally 
needed  not  only  to  benefit  local  communi- 
ties, but  to  assure  more  effective  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  available  for  other  urban  develnp- 
ment  and  renewal  programs.  I  recommenci 
that  such  Federal  assistance  for  mass  trans- 
portation be  limited  to  those  applications 
(li  where  an  organization,  or  'fTiciaUy  co- 
ordinated organizations,  are  carrying  un  a 
continuing  program  of  comprehensive  plan- 
ning on  an  areawide  basis,  and  (2)  where 
the  asiisted  project  will  be  administered 
through  a  public  agency  as  part  of  a  unified 
or  officially  coordinated  areawide  transpor- 
tation system. 

I/*!    Lorig-rangr    program 

Specifically.  I  recommend  that  the  Con- 
gress authorize  the  first  installment  of  a 
long-range  program  of  Federal  aid  to  our 
urban  regions  for  the  revitalization  and 
needed  expansion  of  public  mass  transporta- 
tion to  be  administered  by  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  I  recommend  a  capi- 
tal grant  authorization  of  $500  million  to  be 
made  available  over  a  3-year  period,  with 
$100  million  to  be  made  available  in  fiscal 
1963  Only  a  program  that  offers  substantia! 
supfXDrt  and  continuity  of  Federal  partici- 
pation can  induce  our  urban  regions  to  or- 
ganize appropriate  administrative  arrange- 
ments and  to  meet  their  share  of  the  C(;sts 
of    fully    balanced     transportation    systems 

This  Federal  assistance  should  be  made 
available  to  qualified  public  agencies  in. 
the  form  of  direct  grants  tc  be  matched  by 
local,       non-Federal       contributions  For 

rights-of-way.  fi.xed  facilities.  including 
maintenance  and  terminal  facilities,  and  roll- 
ing stixrk  required  for  urban  mass  transpor- 
tation systems,  grants  should  be  provided 
for  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  project  cost 
which  cannot  rea.5onabIy  be  financed  from 
expected  revenue  The  remaining  one-third 
of  the  net  project  cost  would  be  paid  by 
the  locality  or  State  tvom  other  sources 
without  Federal  aid.  The  extensu;n  and  re- 
habilitation of  existing  systems  as  well  as 
the  creation  of  new  systems  shriuld  be  eli- 
gible. In  no  event  should  Federal  funds 
be  used  to  pay  riperating  expenses.  Nor 
should  parking  facilities,  except  those  di- 
rectly supporting  public  mass  transporta- 
tion, bo  eligible  for  Federal  gran's 

While  it  is  expected  that  the  new  grant 
program  will  be  the  major  Federal  support 
for  urban  mass  transportation,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  have  Federal  loans  available  where 
private  financing  cannot  be  obtained  on  rea- 
sonable terms.  I  therefore  reci>mmend  re- 
moval of  the  time  limit  on  the  $50  million 
loan  authorization  provided  in  the  Housing 
Act  of  1961  Federal  loans  would  not  be 
available  to  finance  the  State  or  local  r.^ne- 
third  contribution  to  net  project  cost. 

Although  grants  and  loans  would  be  avail- 
able only  to  public  agencies,  those  agencies 
could  lease  facilities  and  equipment  or  make 
other  arrangements  for  private  operation  of 
assisted  mass  transf>ortation  systems.  The 
program  is  not  intended  to  foster  public  as 
distinl^uished  from  private  mass  transit  op- 
erations Each  community  sliould  develop 
the  methtxl  or  methods  of  operation  best 
suited  to  its  particular  requirements. 

A  community  should  be  eligible  for  a  mass 
transportation  grant  or  loan  only  after  the 
Housing  Administrator  determines  that  the 
facilities  and  equipment  for  which  the  as- 
sUrtance    is   sought    are    necessary    for   carry- 


ing out  a  program  for  ,>  unified  or  officially 
coordinated  urban  transportation  system  as 
a  part  of  the  comprehensively  planned  de- 
velopment of  the  urban  area. 

The  program  I  have  proposed  is  aimed  at 
the  widely  varying  transit  problems  of  our 
Nations  cities,  ranging  from  the  clogged 
arteries  of  our  most  populous  metropolitan 
areas  to  those  smaller  cities  which  have 
only  recently  known  the  frustrations  of 
congested  streets  There  may,  however,  be 
some  highly  specialized  situations  in  which 
alternative  programs,  for  example,  loan 
guarantees  under  stringent  conditions, 
would  be  belter  suited  to  particular  needs 
and  the  Congress  may,  therefore,  wish  to 
consider  such  alternatives. 

(B)    Emergency  aid 

Time  will  be  required  by  most  metropolitan 
areas  to  organize  effectively  for  the  major 
planning  efforts  required.  Even  more  time 
may  be  needed  to  create  public  agencies 
with  adequate  flowers  to  develop,  finance, 
and  administer  new  or  improved  public 
transportation  systems.  Meanwhile,  the 
crisis  conditions  that  have  already  emerged 
in  some  areas  threaten  to  become  wide- 
spread. Mass  transportation  continues  to 
deteriorate  and  even  to  disappear.  Impor- 
tant segments  of  our  population  are  thus 
deprived  of  transportation;  highway  con- 
gestion and  attendant  air  pollution  become 
worse:  and  the  destructive  effects  upon  cen- 
tral business  districts  and  older  residential 
areas  are  accelerated. 

In  recognition  of  this  serious  situation,  I 
also  recommend  that  the  Congress,  for  a 
period  of  3  years  only,  authorize  the  Hous- 
ing Administrator  to  make  emergency  grants, 
la)  where  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  im- 
mediate aid  to  an  existing  mass  transpor- 
tation facility  or  service  that  might  other- 
wise cease  to  be  available  for  transportation 
purpxjses.  (b)  where  an  official  long-range 
program  for  a  coordinated  system  is  being 
actively  prepared,  and  ic)  where  the  facil- 
ities or  equipment  acquired  under  the 
emergency  grant  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  be  required  for  the  new  long-range  sys- 
tem This  emergency  aid  should  not  exceed 
one-half  of  the  net  project  cost.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  an  acceptable  areawide  transpor- 
tatim  program  within  3  years,  these  emer- 
gency projects,  if  a  part  of  the  ultimate 
system,  should  qualify  for  the  balance  of 
the  regular  Federal  assistance  available  un- 
der the  long-range  prog^ram. 

I  C I    Role  o/  highways 

Highways  are  an  Instrumental  part  of  any 
coordinated  urban  transportation  program, 
and  must  be  an  integral  part  of  any  com- 
prehensive community  development  plan 
Accordingly  I  have  requested  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  make  his  approval  of  the 
use  of  highway  planning  funds  in  metropoli- 
tan planning  studies  contingent  upon  the 
establishment  of  a  continuing  and  compre- 
hensive planning  process.  This  process 
should,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  in- 
clude all  of  the  Interdependent  parts  of  the 
metropolitan  or  other  urban  area,  all  agen- 
cies and  jurisdictions  involved,  and  all  forms 
of  transportation,  and  should  be  closely  co- 
ordinated with  policymaking  and  program 
administration. 

Progress  has  already  been  made  in  coor- 
dinated transportation  planning  for  metro- 
politan areas  through  the  use  of  fimds  made 
available  under  both  Federal  highway  and 
housing  legislation  To  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  effort  I  recommend  that  the 
Federal-aid  highway  law  be  amended  to  In- 
crease the  percentage  of  Federal  funds  avail- 
able to  the  States  for  research  and  planning. 
Legislation  will  be  submitted  to  effectuate 
this  change  and  to  provide  that  (a)  these 
funds  should  be  available  for  planning  and 
research  purposes  only;  (b)  the  funds  be 
matched  by  the  States  in  accordance  with 
statutory    matching   requirements;    and    (c) 


any  funds  not  used  for  planning  and  re- 
search lapse. 

In  addition  I  recommend  that  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  law  be  amended  to  provide 
that,  effective  not  later  than  July  1,  1965. 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall,  before  ap- 
proving a  program  for  highway  projects  In 
any  metrof)olltan  area,  make  a  finding  that 
such  projects  are  consistent  with  compre- 
hensive development  plans  for  the  metro- 
politan area  and  that  the  Federal-aid  system 
so  developed  will  be  an  Integral  part  of  a 
soundly  based,  balanced  transportation  sys- 
tem for  the  area  Involved. 

Highway  planning  should  be  broadened  to 
include  adequate  traffic  control  systems, 
parking  facilities,  and  circulation  systems  on 
city  streets  commensurate  with  the  traffic 
forecasts  used  to  Justify  freeways  and  major 
arterial  roadways.  Provision  for  transit  and 
highway  facilities  in  the  same  roadway,  per- 
missible under  present  law  and  already  tested 
in  several  cases,  should  be  encouraged 
whenever  more  effective  transportation  will 
result.  Moreover,  I  have  requested  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  consider  favorably 
the  reservation  of  special  highway  lanes  for 
buses  during  peak  traffic  hours  whenever 
comprehensive  transportation  plans  indicate 
that  this  Is  desirable. 

To  permit  the  State  highway  departments 
greater  flexibility  In  the  use  of  Federal-aid 
hlgtiway  funds  to  meet  urban  transportation 
needs,  I  further  recommend  that  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  law  be  amended  to  permit  more 
extensive  use  of  Federal-aid  secondary  funds 
for  extensions  of  the  secondary  system  In 
urban  areas. 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Admin- 
istrator to  consult  regularly  regarding  ad- 
ministration of  the  highway  and  urban  mass 
transportation  programs,  and  to  report  to  me 
annually  on  the  progress  of  their  respective 
programs,  on  the  needs  for  further  coordina- 
tion,  and  on   possibilities  for   Improvement. 

(D)  Relocatiori  aasistance 
Last  year  in  a  message  to  the  Congress  on 
the  Pederal-aid  highway  program,  I  called 
attention  to  the  problems  of  families  dis- 
placed by  new  highway  construction  and 
proposed  that  the  Federal  highway  law  be 
amended  to  require  assistance  to  such  fam- 
ilies in  finding  decent  housing  at  rea.son- 
able  cost.  The  need  for  such  assistance  to 
alleviate  unnecessary  hardship  is  still  urgent. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  estimated 
that,  under  the  interstate  highway  pro- 
gram alone,  15,000  families  and  1,500  busi- 
nesses are  being  displaced  each  year,  and  the 
proposed  urban  mass  transportation  progr'-ni 
will  further  Increase  the  number  of  persons 
affected. 

To  move  toward  equity  among  the  various 
federally  assisted  programs  causing  displace- 
ment, I  recommend  that  assistance  and  re- 
quirements similar  to  those  now  applicable 
to  the  urban  renewal  program  be  author- 
ized for  the  Federal-aid  highway  program 
and  the  urban  mass  transportation  program. 
Legislation  is  being  submitted  to  authorize 
payments  of  not  to  exceed  $200  In  the  case 
of  Individuals  and  families  and  $3,000  (or 
If  greater,  the  total  certified  actual  mo\ing 
expenses)  in  the  case  of  business  concerns 
or  nonprofit  organizations  displaced  as  a 
result  of  land  acquisitions  under  these  pro- 
grams. 

(E)  Mass  transit  research  and  demonstra- 
tions 
Further,  I  believe  that  progres.s  wiii  be 
most  rapid  and  long  lasting  if  the  Federal 
Government  contributes  to  economic  and 
technological  research  in  the  field  of  urban 
mass  transportation.  These  research  activ- 
ities should  be  an  Integral  part  of  the  re- 
search program  described  later  in  this  mes- 
sage. Important  parts  of  this  program 
should  be  carried  out  by  the  Housing  Ad- 
ministrator directly,  through  contract  with 
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other  Federal  agencies,  private  research  or- 
ganizations, universities  and  other  competent 
bodies,  or  through  the  allocation  of  funds 
to  local  public  agencies  for  approved  pro- 
grams. 

To  facilitate  this  approach.  I  recommend 
that  the  $25  million  authorized  last  year  for 
demonstration  grants  be  made  available  for 
broad  research  and  development  undertak- 
ings, as  well  as  demonstration  projects. 
which  have  general  applicability  throughout 
the  Nation.  That  amount,  plus  an  addi- 
tional $10  million  from  the  proposed  capital 
granU  funds  for  each  of  the  years  1963,  1964. 
and  1865  should  suffice  for  these  purpoaea. 
TTiese  funds,  logtther  with  research  funds 
available  under  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram, can  contribute  to  substantial  advances 
in  urban  transportation. 

(F)  Interstate  compacts 
Finally,  since  transportation  in  many 
urban  areas  is  an  interstate  problem,  1  rec- 
ommend that  legislation  be  enacted  to  give 
congressional  approval  in  advance  for  inter- 
state compacts  for  the  establishment  of  agen- 
cies to  carry  out  transportation  and  other 
regional  functions  in  urban  areas  extending 
across  State  lines. 


Urban  Transportation— Joint  RrpoRT  to  the 
President  by  the  Secretary  or  Commerce 
AND  THE  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ad- 
ministrator 

Letter  of  transmittal  to  the  President  from 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator. 

I.  Conclusions. 

II.  Recommendations. 

in.  Supporting  Information : 

(a)  Urban  growth  trends. 

(b)  Urban  transportation  planning:  (1) 
Urban  planning  assistance  programs  (sec. 
701),  (2 1  highway  planning  and  research 
program  (I'^-percent  funds),  (3)  Joint  ef- 
forts. 

(c)  Federal-aid  highway  program. 

(di    Present  mass  transportation  programs 

(e)  Capital  requirements  and  financing  for 
urban  mass  transportation. 

(f)  AaslsUince  for  displaced  families  and 
businesses. 

(gi  Research:  (li  Highway,  (2)  mass 
transportation. 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agenct, 
Omcr  or  the  Administrator 
Washington.  DC  ,  March  28,  19C2. 
The  President. 
The  White  House,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr  President:  We  have  the  honor 
to  transmit  herewith  a  refxart  on  tirban 
transportation  prepared  Jointly  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency.  This  report  was  pre- 
pared ptirsuant  to  your  instruction  to  under- 
take a  study  of  urban  transportation  prob- 
lems and  the  proper  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  their  solution.  In  carrying  out 
this  survey  we  have  drawn  heavily  upon  the 
excellent  reports  earlier  prepared  by  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress,  and  staff  research 
conducted  over  the  years  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  and  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency.  In  addition,  we  commis- 
sioned the  Institute  of  Public  Administra- 
tion to  do  a  special  study  involving  field 
Investigations  in  some  40  representative  ur- 
ban commtinltles  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

Transportation  is  one  of  the  key  factors 
In  shaping  our  cities.  As  our  urban  com- 
munities increasingly  undertake  deliberate 
measures  to  guide  their  development  and  re- 
newal, we  must  be  sure  that  transportation 
planning  and  construction  are  Integral  parts 
of  general  development  planning  and  pro- 
graming. One  of  our  main  recommenda- 
tions is  that  Federal  aid  for  urban  trans- 
portation facilities  should  be  made  available 
only  when  urban  communities  have  prepared 


or  are  actively  preparing  up-to-date  general 
plans  for  the  entire  urban  area  which  re- 
late transportation  plans  to  land-use  and 
development  plans. 

The  major  objectives  of  urban  transporta- 
tion policy  are  the  achievement  of  sound 
land -use  patterns,  the  assurance  of  trans- 
portation facilities  for  all  segments  of  the 
population,  the  improvement  in  overall  traffic 
flow,  and  the  meeting  of  total  urban  trans- 
portation needs  at  minimum  cost.  Only  a 
balanced  transportation  system  can  attain 
these  goals — and  in  many  urban  areas  this 
means  an  extensive  mass  transportation 
network  fully  integrated  with  the  highway 
and  street  system.  But  mass  transporta- 
tion has  in  recent  years  experienced  capital 
constmiption  rather  than  expansion.  A  cycle 
of  fare  increases  and  service  cuts  to  offset  loss 
of  rldershlp  followed  by  further  declines  in 
use  points  clearly  to  the  need  for  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  of  public  ftinds  to 
support  needed  mass  transportation  im- 
provements. We  therefore  recommend  a  new 
program  of  grants  and  loans  for  urban  mass 
transportation. 

Even  as  we  undertake  this  new  program 
for  mass  transportation,  we  must  press  for- 
ward with  our  Federal -aid  highway  program. 
Effective  mass  transportation  systems  can 
significantly  reduce  the  need  for  additional 
close-In  highways,  especially  at  peak  hours. 
But  even  with  extensive  reliance  on  mass 
transportation  and  corresponding  reduction 
of  highway  construction  in  the  central  city. 
total  urban  highway  requirements  In  the 
next  two  decades  will  be  considerably  greater 
than  the  capacity  that  will  become  available 
If  current  levels  of  Federal  outlays  are  sus- 
tained 

As  you  stilted  last  year  In  your  special  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  highways,  we  must 
not  allow  the  progress  we  make  in  urban 
transportation  to  come  at  the  expen.se  of  un- 
necessary jjersonal  hardship  to  American 
families.  Those  displaced  by  new  highway 
and  mass  transportation  construction  should 
be  given  relocatioii  assistance  comparable  to 
that  required  under  the  Federal  urban  re- 
newal law.  Svich  help  becomes  all  the  more 
imperative  as  the  tempo  of  needed  public 
construction  is  stepped  up 

We  are  convinced   that  tlie   program,   pro- 
posed  herewith   will   contribute  sitrnificantly 
to  the  welfare  of  our  people  and  the  sound 
growth    of    our   economy 
Resp>ectfully    \-"\-:r> 

Lr;H>ni      H       HoDCES, 

St'cretiiry  o'  Commerce. 
Robert  C    We,a\  ta. 
Admxnistrator,     Housnig     c-id      Home 
Finance  Agency. 

1   CONCLUSIONS 

1  Urban  transportation  is  a  major  deter- 
minant of  how  people  live  and  work  in  an 
urban  setting.  The  type  and  quality  of 
transportation  l>ears  heavily  upon  questions 
of  concentration  versus  dispersion  of  urban 
populations,  growth  or  decline  of  central 
business  districts  and  core  cities,  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  urban  renewal,  housing 
and  public  improvement  programs,  recrea- 
tional and  cultural  opportunities,  and  the 
reIationship>s  of  suburbs  and  smaller  outly- 
ing cities  to  the  central  city  and  to  each 
other. 

2.  The  different  means  of  urban  trans- 
portation are  closely  interrelated.  Action 
on  any  one  mode  will  affect  the  others.  For 
example,  decisions  respecting  suburban  rail- 
roads serving  large  cities  affect  the  level  of 
automobile  use,  which  in  turn  affect  the 
efficiency  of  surface  transit.  Despite  spectac- 
ular progress  in  highway  facilities,  in  no 
metropolitan  area  has  a  freeway  system  yet 
been  completed.  There  is  need  for  improve- 
ment in  coordination  and  increasing 
efficiency  of  transportation  in  urban  areas. 

3.  Our  highways  play  a  vital  role  in  urban 
transportation  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 
They  provide  for  the  movement  of  both  peo- 


ple and  goods  by  private  vehicle;  and  the 
roadbed  for  a  substantial  portion  of  public 
mass  transportation. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  will  in  the 
future  (a)  permit  the  reservation  of  high- 
way lanes  for  the  exclusive  use  of  sf>eclflc 
types  of  motor  vehicles  when  comprehensive 
transportation  plans  indicate  this  to  be 
desirable,  and  (b)  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  rail  transit  and  highway  facilities 
in  the  same  right-of-way  whenever  more 
effective  trunsp>ortatlon  will  result. 

4.  Increased  emphasis  on  mass  transf>orta- 
tion  is  needed  because  only  a  balanced  sys- 
tem can  provide  for:  (a)  The  achievement 
of  land  use  patterns  which  contribute  to  the 
economic,  physical,  and  social  well-being  of 
urban  areas:  (b)  the  independent  mobility 
of  individuals  in  those  substantial  segments 
of  the  urban  population  unable  to  command 
direct  use  of  automobiles;  (o  the  improve- 
ment in  overall  traffic  flow  and  tmie  of  travel 
within  the  urban  areas;  and  (di  desirable 
standij-ds  of  transportation  at  least  totai 
cost. 

5.  Comprehensive  planning  is  the  first 
step  in  achieving  good  urban  transporta- 
tion. Planning  should  be  a  continuing  proc- 
ess and  should  include  all  of  the  Interde- 
pendent parts  of  the  urban  community  and 
all  agencies  and  Jurisdictions  involved,  and 
should  be  coordinated  with  policymaking 
and  administration.  Transportation  plan- 
ning should  be  a  part  of  systematic  land 
use  and  development  planning.  It  should 
be  for  the  system  as  a  whole  rather  than  for 
its  individual  components — private  vehicles, 
buses,  or  rail  transit, 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  will.  In  the 
future,  emphasize  that  highway  planning 
must  include  the  planning  of  adequate 
traffic  control  systems,  parking  facilities,  and 
circulation  systems  on  city  streets  commen- 
surate with  the  volumes  and  composition  of 
traffic  anticipated  on  freeways  and  major 
arterial  streets. 

C.  To  make  transp>ortation  plans  effective 
will  require  coordinated  direction  of  con- 
struction and  operations  for  all  parts  of  the 
u  aasportation  system.  The  form  of  direc- 
tion or  coordination  will  vary  from  one  area 
to  another  because  of  the  diversity  of  politi- 
cal Jurisdictions  and  operating  responsibili- 
ties for  transportation. 

7.  Mass  transportation  muFt  be  viewed  as 
a  public  service  and  often  cannot  be  a  profit- 
making  enterprise.  While  mass  transporta- 
tion is  provided  on  a  more  or  less  limited 
scale  in  hundreds  of  locahties,  it  is  generally 
not  possible  to  6upp>ort  a  large-scale  Invest- 
ment program  from  the  fare  box.  But  the 
price  to  the  commtinlty  and  the  Nation  of 
Inadequate  mass  transportation  can  be  un- 
economic uses  of  land  and  higher  than 
necessary  costs  of  public  facilities,  excessive 
travel,  and  Increasingly  aggravated  conges- 
tion at  peak  hours. 

The  most  comp>elling  need  for  mass  trans- 
portation is  during  peak  periods  of  move- 
ment to  and  from  work.  In  many  areas,  it 
can  meet  this  need  better  than  other  forms 
of  transportation.  But  the  offpeak  slack 
means  insufficient  revenues  to  cover  total 
operating  expenses  and  needed  capital  in- 
vestment. Efforts  to  cover  total  costs  by 
increasing  fares  and  decreasing  service  have 
proved  self-defeating;  those  who  can  af- 
ford to  pay  are  increasingly  impelled  to 
use  autos;  and  the  aged,  low-income  people 
and  others  heavily  reliant  upon  public  trans- 
portation   are   unduly   j>enalized. 

8  In  view  of  the  importance  of  mass 
tr.\nsportation  for  urbfin  develof>inent  and 
the  impKXJsiblllty  of  financing  a  large  capi- 
tal improvement  program  from  the  fare 
box,  a  public  contribution  is  clearly  needed. 
Because  of  the  fragmentation  of  local  gov- 
ernment in  urban  areas  and  ihelr  limited 
means  for  raising  tax  funds,  substAntiAl 
Federal  financial  participation  is  called  for. 
Without  Federal  help  the  most  th.\:  o.^n  ^* 
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expected  are  piecemeal  efforts  wViich  can- 
not be  effective  Federal  assist^ince  on  a 
substantial  scale  for  mass  transportation 
alon^  with  continuation  of  the  needed  high- 
way program  wotrld  encourage  rational  local 
Investment  decisions  leading  to  better  bal- 
anced urban  transportation  systems  Fed- 
eral aid  for  capital  Improvements  would 
also  facilitate  levels  of  services  and  fares 
which  will  attract  sufficient  users  so  that 
mass  transportation  can  make  its  potential 
contributic^n   to   urban   growth   and   renewal. 

9  Every  urban  community  that  seeks 
Federal  aid  must  want  good  transportation 
enough  to  make  a  substantial  contribution 
of  its  own.  This  will  give  the  local  people 
a  s':ake  in  a  sound  capital  investment  pro- 
gram and  a  pocketbook  concern  with  sound 
management    and    efficient    operations 

10  Construction  of  highways  and  mass 
transportation  facilities  frequently  cause 
grea?  hardship  to  families  and  businesses 
which  are  displaced  Lrw^ation  decisions 
shot', Id  tAke  full  account  of  effects  on  estab- 
lished neighborhoods,  and  whe:i  pe(.)ple  and 
businesses  must  be  displaced  their  moving 
expenses  should  be  paid  from  public  funds 
and  families  should  be  assured  if  reloc.i'. ion 
m  suitable  housing 

11  Long-range  progress  ir,  urban  trans- 
portation, as  m  other  fields,  must  be  en- 
couraged by  a  large  and  sustained  research 
effort.  Through  extensive  technological  and 
economic  research  we  can  look  forward  to 
the  creation  of  improved  transportation  sys- 
tems which  will  serve  the  needs  of  future 
urban  growth  and  renewal  at  mininuini  total 

COS! 

II.    RECOMMENDATIONS 

General 

\  T)  Improve  competence  in  the  urban 
planning  process,  both  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  and  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  should  be  enabled  to  offer  to  the 
States  and  kx-al  governmer.ts  more  guidance, 
increased  technical  service  and  training  for 
personnel  in  the  technical  aspects  of  plan- 
ning 

2  Suitable  reIr)cation  ho\isiiig  should  be 
assured  to  families  displaced  by  federally  as- 
sisted construction  of  highways  and  transit 
facilities.  Also  the  moving  expenses  of 
families  and  business  should  be  met  from 
Federal  funds  Legislative  provisions  for 
such  assistance  should  parallel  the  provisions 
for  the  urban  renewal  program 

Recommendations  for  u^hnv   mass 
transportation 

:  Mass  transportation  projects  whuh  iue 
parts  of  comprehensively  planned  urbi.n 
transportation  systems  should  be  eligible  for 
Federal  grants  covering  two-thirds  of  project 
cost  which  cannot  reasonably  be  financed 
from  expected  net  revenues  Local  t.r  State 
contributions  would  have  to  cover  the  other 
one-third  of  net  project  cost 

2  For  an  emer^^cncy  3-year  pen  id  Fed- 
eral grants  of  one-half  net  project  cost 
should  be  made  available  where  there  is  an 
ur^'ent  need  to  preserve  an  existing  facility 
or  service  that  otherwise  probably  would 
cease  to  be  available  for  transportation  pur- 
poses: where  an  official  program  for  a  co- 
ordinated transportation  system  is  being 
actively  prepared;  and  where  the  assisted 
project  can  reasonably  be  expected  Ui  be  re- 
quired for  such  a  system 

3  An  authorization  f:>r  gr.ini  contracts  of 
.f5O0  million  should  be  made  available  over  a 
.3-year  period,  with  $100  million  authorized 
m  fiscal  1963 

4.  Federal  loans  should  continue  to  be 
available  where  private  funds  cannot  be  ob- 
tained on  reasonable  terms  for  financing 
mass  transportation  projects.  Where  a  Fed- 
eral grant  is  Involved,  the  loan  could  cover 
the  portion  of  capital  outlay  financed  from 
revenues  where  financing  is  not  otherwise 
available  on  reasonable  terms 

5  Long-term  Federal  assistance  should  be 
made  available  only  (ai   where  .-xn  organiza- 


tion exist.;;  empowered  to  plan  for  subotan- 
tially  all  of  the  urban  area  to  be  served,  (b) 
where  transportation  planning  as  a  part  of 
comprehensive  areawide  development  pla- 
ning is  being  conducted  as  a  continuing 
process,  and  (o  where  the  assisted  project 
will  be  adnilnlstered  through  a  public  agency 
as  a  part  of  a  unified  or  officially  coordinated 
transportation  system  for  all  or  substantially 
all  of  the  urban  area. 

6  Federal  grants  and  loans  should  be 
made  only  to  qualified  local  public  agencies. 
Such  agencies,  however,  could  lease  facilities 
and  equipment  or  make  other  arrangements 
for  private  operation  of  assisted  mass  trans- 
portation systems, 

7  In  order  to  encourage  and  help  finance 
needed  economic  and  technological  research 
in  mass  transportation,  the  $25  million  au- 
thorized for  the  demonstration  grant  pro- 
gram should  be  made  available  for  these  pur- 
noses  and  an  additional  $10  million  a  year 
siiould  be  authorized  for  the  next  3  fiscal 
years, 

8.  Legislative  provisions  should  be  made 
in  advance  for  interstate  compacts  for  the 
establishment  of  agencies  to  carry  out  trans- 
portation and  other  regional  functions  in 
urban  areas  extending  across  State  lines. 

Reco7nme7idntions   for   urban    highway 
programs  '--■' 

1.  Federal -aid  secondary  funds  should  be 
made  available  for  expenditure  on  exten- 
sions of  that  system  in  urban  areas. 

2.  Use  of  Federal-aid  highway  funds 
should  be  permitted  for  the  construction  of 
highway  facilities  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
specific  types  of  motor  vehicles  whenever 
comprehensive  transportation  plans  Indi- 
cate this  to  be  desirable. 

3  Funds  for  highway  research  should  be 
augmented  b\  providing  that  an  additional 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  funds  appor- 
tioned to  the  states  for  the  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary system,  the  Federal-aid  secondary  sys- 
tem, and  extensions  of  these  systems  In 
urban    areas    be    available   for   this   purpose. 

4  The  use  of  Federal-aid  highway  funds 
made  available  f<ir  planning  and  research 
purposes  should  be  required  rather  than  per- 
mi.sslve;  the  matching  of  such  funds  by  the 
States  should  be  required  In  accordance  with 
statutory  matching  requirements:  and  the 
funds  not  u.sed  for  planning  and  research 
should  lapse 

5  Begir.nlng  not  later  than  July  1.  1965. 
approval  of  Federal -aid  highway  programs 
for  projects  in  any  metropolitan  area  should 
be  made  contingent  upon  a  finding  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  that  such  projects 
are  consistent  with  .idequate,  comprehen- 
sive development  plans  for  the  metropolitan 
area  or  are  based  on  results  of  a  continuing 
prix-ess  carried  on  cooperatively  by  the  States 
and  Uxiil  communities  and  that  the  Federal- 
aid  system  so  developed  will  be  an  Integral 
part  of  a  soundly  based,  balanced  trans- 
portation system  for  the  area  Involved. 

Ill     SUPPORTING    INrORMATlON 

A  Urban  growth  trends 
The  rate  of  the  urbanization  process  In  the 
United  States  in  recent  decades  has  been 
specUicular  70  percent  of  the  Nation's  pop- 
ulation now  lives  in  urban  areas.  For  these 
urban  areas,  transportation  problems  have 
been  complicated  not  only  by  the  tremendous 
population  increase  but  by  the  changing  pat- 
tern of  urban  growth  in  the  last  decade 
I  1950  60 1,  metropolitan  area  growth  con- 
stituted 85  percent  of  the  total  national 
population  increase,  but  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  this  growth  in  the  metropolitan 
areas  took  place  outside  of  the  central  cities. 
Economic  prosperity,  coupled  with  Im- 
proved mi^bility.  have  enabled  an  Increasing 
number  of  American  families  to  live  In  sub- 
urban areas  This  residential  outflow  from 
the  central  cities  has  been  accompanied  by 
'■xtensive  commercial  and  industrial  decen- 
•ralization  and   as  a  result,  urban  travel  pat- 


terns have  changed  materially  from  those  of 
former  years.  There  has  been  a  relative  de- 
crease and  sometimes  an  absolute  decrease, 
In  the  numbers  of  trips  to  the  central  busi- 
ness district,  while  the  numbers  of  crosstown 
trips  have  risen  rapidly. 

These  changes.  In  turn,  have  greatly  af- 
fected modes  of  travel.  Since  World  War 
II,  automobile  usage  has  been  increasing 
while  transit  patronage  has  been  declining 
steadily  From  1956  to  1960,  the  number 
of  revenue  passengers  carried  by  buses  and 
streetcars  declined  by  about  22  {percent, 
while  the  number  carried  by  grade-separated 
transit  declined  by  only  4  percent.  Today. 
In  most  urban  areas,  over  85  percent  of  the 
total  dally  travel  Is  by  automobile.  On  the 
other  hand,  at  peak  hours  40  to  90  percent 
of  the  travel  to  the  central  business  dis- 
trict In  our  larger  cities  continues  to  be 
made   by   public   mass   transportation. 

By  1980  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States  Is  expected  to  reach  250  million,  and 
It  Is  anticipated  that  3  out  of  every  4  per- 
sons will  be  living  within  urban  areas  Oc- 
cupying only  about  2  percent  of  the  Nation  s 
land  area,  the  urban  areas  will  contain  not 
only  a  great  concentration  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation but  of  commerce  and  industry  as 
well.  Over  half  of  the  total  population  in 
1980 — some  140  million  people — are  expected 
to  be  living  in  40  great  urban  complexes, 
each  with  a  population  exceeding  1  million 

By  the  year  2000.  less  than  40  years  hence, 
the  Nation  s  total  population  may  well  reach 
350  million.  If  present  trends  continue.  85 
percent  of  these  people  will  live  In  urban 
areas;  more  than  50  urban  complexes  will 
have  attained  the  million  population  mark 

These  estimated  Increases  and  concentra- 
tions of  population  clearly  Indicate  the  tre- 
mendous demand  for  transportation  facil- 
ities for  which  we  now  need  to  plan. 

B.  Urban  transportation  planning 
1  Urban  planning  assistance  program 
(sec  7011  :  The  purpose  of  the  urban  plan- 
ning assistance  program  (sec  TOl  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954.  as  amended  i  Is  to  as- 
sist State  and  local  governments  In  dealing 
with  planning  problems  in  metropoUUn  and 
other  urban  areas:  to  facilitate  comprehen- 
sive planning  for  urban  development  on  a 
continuing  basis;  and  to  encourage  these 
governments  to  esubllsh  and  Improve  plan- 
ning staffs. 

Planning  grants  may  be  made  to  Bute 
planning  agencies  for  planning  assistance 
to  smaller  cities  and  communities  either 
singly  or  in  groups  with  a  population  of  less 
than  SO.CKK).  Agencies  empowered  to  per- 
form metropolitan  or  urban  regional  plan- 
ning may  receive  grants  directly  or  through 
State  agencies.  Special  provisions  are  made 
for  offlclally  designated  redevelopment  areas, 
disaster  areas,  and  federally  Impacted  areas. 
Finally,  grants  are  available  for  State  and 
Interstate  comprehensive  urban  planning  and 
for  related  research  and  coordination. 

Emphasis  Is  given  to  encouraging  pi  '-- 
nlng  for  entire  urban  areas.  Needed  tc  •  - 
nlcal  assistance  for  planning  and  organlzi-.j; 
to  carry  out  plans  on  a  unified  metropolil  a 
or  regional  basis  may  be  provided  by  t  .e 
Housing  Administrator, 

Under  the  law,  comprehensive  planning 
which  may  be  assisted  "includes  the  follow- 
ing, to  the  extent  directly  related  to  urban 
needs:  (1)  preparation,  as  a  guide  for  long- 
range  development,  of  general  physical  plans 
with  respect  to  the  pattern  and  intensity  of 
land  use  and  the  provision  of  public  facili- 
ties. Including  transportation  facilities,  to- 
gether with  long-range  fiscal  plans  for  such 
development:  (2)  programing  of  capital  im- 
provements based  on  a  determination  of  rela- 
tive urgency,  together  with  definitive  fi- 
nancing plans  for  the  Improvements  to  be 
constructed  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  pro- 
gram: (3)  coordination  of  all  related  plans 
of  the  departments  or  subdivisions  of  the 
government  concerned:   (4)  Intergovernmen- 


tal coordination  of  all  related  planned  activi- 
ties among  the  State  and  local  governmental 
agencies  concerned:  and  (6)  preparation  of 
regxilatory  and  administrative  measures  in 
support  of  the  foregoing, " 

The  Housing  Act  of  1961  made  two  major 
additions  in  the  basic  authority.  The  first 
w.is  to  explicitly  encourage  the  planning  of 
•  coordinated  transpcw^atlon  systems"  as  a 
part  of  comprehensive  planning.  Such  plan- 
ning Includes  comprehensive  urban  trans- 
portation surveys,  studies,  and  plans  to  aid 
in  solving  problems  of  traffic  congestion,  to 
facilitate  the  circulation  of  people  and  goods 
In  the  metropolitan  and  other  urban  areas, 
and  to  reduce  transportation  needs  Second, 
the  authorization  for  appropriations  was  In- 
creased from  $20  million  to  $75  million,  and 
the  amount  of  the  grant  permitted  was  In- 
creased from  $20  to  $75  million,  and 
funds  may  be  used  Jointly  with  funds  avail- 
able for  planning  surveys  and  Investigations 
under  other  federally  aided  programs  such 
as  the  I'^-percent  funds  of  the  highway 
program , 

As  of  December  31,  1961.  section  701  grants 
had  assisted  comprehensive  planning  for 
1922  small  communities.  123  metropolitan 
or  regional  areas,  and  16  States.  Grants 
totaling  $22.285  000  had  been  approved  to 
that  date 

2  Highway  planning  and  research  pro- 
gram (1 '^-percent  fundsi,  TTie  annual  au- 
thorizations made  by  the  Congress  for 
Federal  aid  for  highways  are  appxirtloned 
among  the  States  by  methods  prescribed 
by  law.  Under  the  Federal-aid  legislation. 
14  percent  of  the  funds  so  apportioned 
annually  to  each  State  are  earmarked  for 
highway  planning  and  research 

This  provision,  as  Initiated  in  legislation 
of  1934.  applied  to  planning  only;  research 
was  added  by  legislation  of  1944.  As  now 
codified  In  section  307(C)  of  "Title  23 — 
Highways."  United  States  Code,  the  legis- 
lation  provides   that — 

Not  to  exceed  1 ',  percent  of  the  sums  ap- 
portioned for  any  years  to  any  State  •  •  • 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  upon  re- 
quest of  the  State  highway  department, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  (of  Com- 
merce), with  or  without  State  funds,  for 
engineering  and  economic  surveys  and  In- 
vestigations, for  the  planning  of  future 
highway  programs  and  the  financing  thereof, 
for  studies  of  the  economy,  safety,  and  con- 
venience of  highway  usage  and  the  desirable 
regulation  and  equitable  taxation  thereof, 
and  for  research  necessary  In  connection 
with  the  planning,  design,  construction, 
and  maintenance  of  highways  and  highway 
systems,  and  the  regtilntlon  and  taxation  of 
their  use  ■' 

While  no  specific  proportion  of  the  I'j- 
pcrcent  funds  Is  designated  for  urban  plan- 
ning. It  will  be  noted  that  both  planning  and 
research  In  planning  are  included  in  the 
descriptive  list  of  work  for  which  the  funds 
may  be  used.  The  States  are  responsible 
for  Initiation  of  programs  of  planning  and 
research  projects  to  be  undertaken  with  the 
1 'a -percent  funds,  and  the  overall  needs  In 
each  field  in  each  individual  State  are  the 
basic  criteria  used  by  Public  Roads  in  re- 
viewing the  programs  for  approval. 

In  recent  years  the  I'^-percent  funds  have 
been  used  to  great  advantage  In  many  States 
in  conducting  a  variety  of  studies  related  to 
urban  highway  planning  Many  of  the 
studies  have  ultimately  produced  actual 
capital  improvement  programs  which  are  now 
under  construction. 

While  the  Federal-aid  legislation  does  not 
require  each  State  to  use  all  of  the  I'j-per- 
cent  funds  allotted  to  It  for  planning  and 
research,  nor  Is  statutory  matching  required 
( 10-percent  State  matching  for  interstate 
funds;  60-percent  State  matching  for  A-B-C 
funds).  It  has  been  Public  Roads'  policy  In 
the  past  to  urge  them  to  do  so. 

As  with  the  Federal-aid  funds  for  high- 
way corstructlon,  the  1 '-2 -percent  funds  are 


not  advanced  to  the  States  prior  to  use.  The 
Federal -aid  share  of  the  cost  of  projects  Is 
claimed  by  the  States  on  a  reimbursement 
basis,  subject  to  Public  Roads'  audit. 

3.  Joint  efforts.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  have  agreed  to  the  use  of  highway 
and  urban  planning  funds  Jointly  in  an  lu-ban 
area  where  local  and  State  »x>dles  are  pre- 
pared to  establish  coordinated  planning. 
Both  agencies  are  pledged  to  stimulate  and 
cooperate  in  a  continuing  process  of  plan- 
ning and  development  coordination  which 
wUl— 

( 1 )  Give  consideration  to  all  forces,  public 
and  private,  shaping  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  total  community. 

(2)  Cover  land  uses  and  controls  as  well 
as  plans  for  physical  development  and  com- 
bine all  elements  of  urban  development  and 
redevelopment  Into  a  clear-cut.  comprehen- 
sive plan  of  what  the  citizens  want  their 
community  to  become, 

(3)  Cover  the  entire  urban  area  within 
which  the  forces  of  development  are  Inter- 
related, 

(4)  Involve  In  the  planning  process  the 
political  Jurisdictions  and  agencies  which 
^ake  decisions  affecting  development  of  the 
Metropolitan  area. 

.  (5)  Link  the  process  of  planning  to  action 
programs. 

The  objective  of  this  Joint  effort  U  not 
rherely  a  planning  process  but  the  develop- 
ment of  effective  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion both  among  the  local  governments  with- 
in a  metropolitan  area,  and  t>etween  these 
governments  and  the  State  and  Federal  agen- 
cies involved  in  area  development  activities. 
In  this  way  it  can  be  assured  that  transpor- 
tation will  play  lu  proper  part  in  serving 
and  helping  to  shape  the  community  In  the 
form  its  citizens  desire. 

Interagency  committees  have  been  set  up 
at  the  national  and  regional  level  to  pro- 
mote bolter  understanding  of  the  coopera- 
tive upproach  and  to  aid  in  working  out  nec- 
eiisary  arrangements.  Although  these  ar- 
rnngeinonts  have  been  In  force  for  only  a 
short  time,  excellent  Joint  planning  pro- 
grams have  been  Initiated  in  key  areas  and 
ail  increasing  number  are  in  the  negotiation 
.stage  Joint  planning  programs  are  under- 
way in  16  areas,  and  consideration  is  being 
given  to  the  initiation  of  programs  in  22 
additluiml  are.is. 

C.   The  Federat-atd   highway  program 

The  Federal-aid  highway  program  Is  con- 
tributing substantially  to  the  solution  of 
the  urban  transportation  problem.  Con- 
struction of  the  41.000-mlle  Interstate  Sys- 
tem is  well  underway  Financing  of  the  90- 
percent  Federal  share  of  its  total  $41  billion 
cost  has  been  assured  by  Federal  legislation 
which  has  provided  sufficient  revenue  to 
the  highway  trust  fund  for  both  the  Inter- 
state and  the  regular  Pederal-ald  highway 
programs  Over  5.000  miles,  or  13  percent,  of 
the  Interstate  System  are  In  urban  areas,  and 
they  will  account  for  45  percent  of  the 
total  expenditure — the  latter  figure  closely 
paralleling  the  proportion  of  total  system 
travel   generated    in   the   urban    areas. 

On  the  Federal-aid  primary  and  second- 
ary systems  the  urban  portions  total  33.000 
miles  of  city  streets  and  expressways.  Fed- 
eral-aid funds  for  the  improvement  of  these 
systems  (conunonly  called  the  A-B-C  pro- 
gram) are  traditionally  authoi-ized  bien- 
nially by  the  Congress,  the  latest  provision 
being  $925  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1962  and  1963  These  funds  are  matched 
50-50  by  the  States  Under  the  Federal  leg- 
islation. 45  percent  o*  the  ABC  Federal  aid 
is  for  work  on  the  primary  system  (either 
rural  or  urban  portions).  30  percent  for  the 
secondary  system  and  25  percent  specifically 
for  the  urban  portions  of  the  two  systems 
Projects  costing  $1.5  billion  were  completed 
in  fiscal  year  1961  under  *he  ABC  program. 


and  29  percent  of  this  was  spent  In   urban 
areas. 

The  construction  of  new  highways  and  the 
Improvement  of  existing  streets  and  high- 
ways is  an  essential  part  of  the  urban  trans- 
portation program.  New  and  Improved 
facilities  are  needed  to  provide  for  the  move- 
ment of  goods  as  well  as  for  personal  travel 
by  automobile  In  addition,  freeways,  with 
Improved  feeder  routes,  make  possible  the 
development  of  freeway  bus  systems  to  serve 
public  mass  transit  needs. 

It  is  essential  that  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way programs,  including  the  provisions  for 
urban  highway  construction,  continue  un- 
dlnrlnlshed.  No  increases  in  authorizations 
are  recommended  at  the  present  time  How- 
ever, greater  flexibility  in  the  use  of  Federai- 
ald  highway  funds  to  meet  urban  transpor- 
tation needs  can  be  provided  by  amending 
the  Federal -aid  highway  legislation  to  per- 
mit the  State  highway  departments  to  use 
Federal-aid  secondary  funds  on  extensions 
of  that  system  in  urban  areas  Federal  par- 
ticipation In  projects  on  such  extensions  is 
now  generally  limited  to  urban  funds.  This 
will  be  particularly  helpful  in  certain  States 
containing  many  individual  and  grouped 
urban  areas  that  are  finding  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  Improve  the  extensions  of  Fed- 
eral-aid secondary  routes  into  urban  areas 
because  the  improvement  of  arterial  streets 
in  larger  cities  has  a  greater  priority  for  the 
use  of  available  urban  funds. 

Studies  have  indicated  that  under  certain 
conditions  the  reservation  of  highway  lanes 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  specific  types  of  mo- 
tor vehicles  will  assist  in  solving  urban 
transportation  problems. 

Also,  in  some  instances,  more  effective  ur- 
ban transportation  will  result  from  the  de- 
velopment of  rail  transit  and  highway  fa- 
cilities in  the  same  right-of-way  However, 
the  additional  cost  occasioned  by  the  rail 
facilities  could  not  be  borne  by  highway 
funds:  moreover,  many  rail  rights-of-way 
needed  for  a  balanced  system  will  require 
corridors  separate  from  freeways. 

D.  Present   mass   transportation   programs 

As  recommended  by  the  President  in  his 
special  message  on  our  Nation's  housing, 
national  concern  with  the  Importance  of 
mass  transportation  for  urban  development 
was  first  recognized  in  Federal  law  by  the 
enactment  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961  That 
act  provided  for  two  new  assistance  programs 
for  urban  mass  transportation  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Administrator.  These  were  in  addi- 
tion to  strengthening  the  urban  planning 
assistance  program.  i\s  discussed  in  an  earlier 
section. 

First  Is  a  program  of  loans  for  flnanclng 
the  acquisition,  construction,  reconstruction, 
and  Improvement  of  mass  transportation 
facilities  and  equipment.  Loans  may  be 
made  to  State  and  local  public  agencies 
where  such  financing  is  not  otherwise  avail- 
able on  resiscnable  terms.  Where  economi- 
cally warranted,  loans  may  hiiw.  maturities 
as  long  as  40  years,  and  they  must  be  of 
such  sound  value  or  so  secured  as  reason- 
ably to  assure  repayment.  The  facilities  and 
equipment  acquired  with  such  loan  may  be 
operated  by  the  borrowing  agency  or  by  pri- 
vate firms  or  other  public  agencies  under  a 
lease  or  other  approved  arrangement. 

In  order  to  assure  that  proposed  improve- 
ments are  in  conformance  with  sound  plan- 
ning, the  law  requires  that  there  is  being 
actively  developed  (or  has  been  developed) 
for  the  whole  area  served  by  the  applicant, 
a  program  for  the  development  of  a  com- 
prehensive and  coordinated  mass  transporta- 
tion system  and  that  the  proposed  facilities 
or  equipment  will  be  required  for  such  a  sys- 
tem. There  is  a  fvirther  administratlvr  re- 
quirement that  the  mass  transportation  pro- 
gram shall  be  a  part  of  a  comprehensively 
planned  transportation  system,  including 
highways,   to   serve    the    urban    growth   and 
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renewal  needs  of  the  arei.  These  require- 
ments may  be  wnlved  where  there  is  an  im- 
mefiiately  urgent  need  for  the  provision  of 
facilities  or  equipment  to  be  commenced 
prior  to  the  time  that  the  planning  pro- 
gram could  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
completed. 

Loans  up  to  a  total  of  $50  million  are 
authorl-ied.  Loan  commitments  under  the 
present  program  cannot  be  made  after  De- 
cember 31,  1962. 

The  second  new  pr  :gram  pr  n  ules  cuncract 
authority  of  $25  million  in  Federal  grants 
for  mass  transportation  demoiistrauon  proj- 
ects. The  Federal  grant  may  cover  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  projects  which  will 
assist  in  carrying  out  urban  transportation 
plans  and  research.  Tliey  may  Include  the 
development  of  d;it<t  and  iuformation  of  gen- 
eral applicability  on  the  reduction  of  urban 
transportation  need.-^.  the  improvement  of 
mass  transportation  service,  and  the  contri- 
bution of  such  service  toward  meeting  total 
urban  transportation  needs  at  minimum 
cost.  Federal  grants  iiiay  not  be  used  for 
major    long-term    capital    improvements 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  stimulate 
fresh  thinking  and  experimental  undertak- 
ings which  win  bring  about  impr'.ived  service 
and  greater  efficiency  in  the  mass  transporta- 
tion field.  Small  as  well  as  large  cities  ail 
over  the  country  are  interested  in  experi- 
menting with  changes  m  levels  of  service 
and  fare  structures,  technological  improve- 
ments, and  improvements  of  the  relations  oi 
mass  transportation  Ui  other  parts  of  the 
urban  transportation  complex  They  have 
difficulty  in  raising  their  or.e-third  contribu- 
tion U)  the  cost,  however,  since  tiie  demon- 
strations are  expected  to  have  general  ap- 
plicability to  similar  localities.  The  exclu- 
sion of  major  long-term  capital  Improve- 
ments from  eligibility  for  Federal  assistance 
also  makes  many  wi^irthwliile  projects 
Ineligible. 

A  combined  appmpriation  of  .*42  5  million 
i.s  available  in  the  fiscal  year  1962  for  both 
the  new  mass  transportati'  n  demonstration 
gr.uit  program  and  tl.e  loan  progr:aii. 

;■.■     Capital    reqinrf'irnfs    and    financing    for 
wban   mas  <   t'auspo'tation 

Total  capital  requi.'-ements  f'lr  ma.ss  tran.=;- 
portation  In  the  next  decade  are  estimated 
at  $9.8  bllhon  by  the  Institute  of  Public 
Administration  In  its  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  the  Housing  Administra- 
tor. The  estimates  are  rough  approxima- 
tions and  probably  on  the  conservative  side. 
but  they  are  based  .n  mtensr.e  study  of 
published  informatiiui  and  on-the-.spot  in.- 
\estlgations  In  26  urban  regioii.s. 

In  the  smaller  c^tir-.s.  a  recent  sur%'ey  bv 
the  American  Transit  Association  revealed 
that  69  percent  of  their  membership  re- 
sponding to  a  questionnaire  indici'ted  that 
replacement  of  buses  was  their  most  pressing 
problem,  and  42  percent  indicated  that  an 
outright  subsidy  was  the  only  form  of  assist- 
ance which  could  be  efTertiVP  bee  use  of  their 
condition. 

The  maj'^r  p'.-.rposes  to  be  scr'.  ed  bv  the 
estimated  $9  8  billion  total  Investment  re- 
quirements are  presently  planned  new  sys- 
tems. $2  8  billion:  extensions  of  existing  sys- 
tems, $1.7  billion:  rehabilitation  and  replace- 
men*-.  $4  3  billion:  new  projects  now  being 
considered  for  initiation  In  the  next  decade. 
$1  billion.  For  all  these  purposes,  rights-of- 
way  and  structures  are  estimated  at  $6  4  bil- 
lion and  rolling  stock  at  $3  4  billion. 

It  is  not  possible  nt  this  time  to  e.stini  ite 
precisely  the  amount  of  Federal  tyrant  and 
loan  assistance  that  will  be  needed  in  the 
next  decade  to  enable  urban  areas  to  make 
the  investments  that  will  be  required  if  mass 
transportation  is  to  make  its  proper  contri- 
bution to  sound  urban  development  and  re- 
newal. As  the  first  stage  in  a  long-range 
program,  we  recommend  that  $500  mllllcn 
in  Federal  grants  be  made  available  over  the 
next    3    years,    that    the    pre.sen-   $.50   mUhon 


loan  authority  be  made  permanent,  and  that 
adequate  fands  be  provided  from  grant  au- 
thorizations for  undertaking  and  stimulating 
badly  needed  economic  and  technical  re- 
search and  development  In  urban  transpor- 
tation. The  progress  that  cities  and  urban 
regions  can  make  in  the  next  3  years  In 
planning  and  programing  their  comprehen- 
sive transportation  systems  and  the  experi- 
ence gained  in  analyzing  applications  for 
Federal  assistance  will  give  a  greatly  im- 
proved basis  for  estimating  long-term  needs. 

The  recommended  program  of  Federal 
grants  would  cover  two-thirds  of  the  net 
cost  of  capita!  outlays  for  mass  transporta- 
tion projects.  Any  net  revenues  which  can 
rea.s  mably  be  expected  from  transit  opera- 
tions would  be  used  to  support  as  much  as 
possible  of  total  project  cost.  The  amount 
that  fare  collections  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
tiected  to  exceed  operating  costs  depends  on 
ci'  tailed  analysis  of  each  situation. 

Miisy  bus  systems  can  meet  most  of  their 
tquipnient  costs  from  revenues  if  they  can 
biam  loan  funds  on  reasonable  terms.  To 
make  their  proper  contribution  to  urban 
transportation,  however,  service  of  many 
systems  must  be  improved  and  offered  at 
reasonable  fares.  Such  service  improvements 
may  cost  more  than  the  fare  box  will  carry. 
There  may  also  be  requirements  for  sub- 
stantial investment  In  fixed  facilities  such 
as  separate  rights-of-way  and  boarding  fa- 
cilities which  cannot  be  fully  amortized  from 
revenues. 

Net  receipts  also  may  cover  a  large  part  of 
the  cost  of  rolling  stock  for  urban  rail  sys- 
tems, depending  on  the  total  position  of  the 
system  But  experience  indicates  that  in 
m-ist  circumstances  the  heavy  investments 
now  required  for  rights-of-way.  rail  Installa- 
tion, and  subway  construction  cannot  be 
covered  from  the  fare  box. 

Except  in  truly  emergency  situations,  the 
investment  of  Federal.  State,  or  local  public 
funds  in  ma.ss  transportation  Is  Justified 
only  where  the  facilities  are  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive transportation  system  which  Is 
designed  to  serve  the  prospective  growth 
and  renewal  needs  of  the  whole  urban  area 
and  1.S  administered  on  a  fully  coordinated 
basis  This  kind  of  planning,  programing, 
and  organization  takes  time  to  develop. 
Many  areas  have  undertaken  the  process,  but 
only  a  few  are  well  advanced  In  making  it 
truly  comprehensive. 

Federal  planning  assistance  through  the 
section  701  urban  planning  assistance  pro- 
eram  and  the  use  of  I'^-percent  highway 
research  and  planning  funds  is  stimulating  a 
great  increase  In  State  and  local  urban 
planning  efforts.  Mass  transportation  will 
not  receive  proper  attention  in  planning  and 
action  programs,  however,  unless  local  offi- 
cials see  the  realistic  possibility  of  installing 
and  elToctively  operating  the  systems  which 
would  be  called  for  In  good  planning.  Such 
a  possibility  usually  Is  doubtful  If  the  urban 
areas  must  look  forward  to  covering  the  total 
public  cost  of  good  mass  transportation  from 
their  own  limited  tax  resources.  This  is  the 
basic  reason  for  recommending  a  Federal 
protn-am  to  cover  two-thirds  of  such  cost. 

Tlie  demand  for  Federal  grants  probably 
will  be  moderate  In  the  early  years  of  the 
program  because  of  essential  planning  and 
administrative  requirements,  but  If  these 
requirement*  for  sound  urban  development 
are  to  be  met,  local  communities  must  have 
reasonable  assurance  that  Federal  support 
will  be  available  when  needed  for  Invest- 
ments   in    mass    transportation. 

F    Assistance   for    displaced    families    and 

businesses 
Thousands  of  families  and  businesses  are 

caused  great  hardship  by  the  construction 
of  highways,  mass  transportation  routes. 
and  other  public  improvements.  The  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  estimates  that  about  15.000 
families  and  1.500  businesses  will  be  dis- 
placed each  year  In  the  next  6  to  8  years 
by  the  completion  of  the  Interstate  Highway 


System.  Family  displacements  by  federally 
assisted  urban  renewal  activities  are  running 
about  30,000  a  year  and  are  expected  Uy 
average  more  than  35.000  a  year  over  the 
next  decade.  Around  4.000  businesses  are 
being  displaced  annually  by  urban  renewal. 
Another  30,000  to  35,000  families  a  year  are 
estimated  to  be  displaced  by  other  public 
actions  in  urban  areas.  This  means  that 
some  85,000  urban  families  have  to  move 
each  year  because  of  public  action,  much  of 
it  assisted  with  Federal  funds 

Under  the  federally  assisted  urban  re- 
newal program,  families  must  be  a.ssured  the 
availability  of  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
hovislng  when  they  are  displaced  by  demoli- 
tions, code  enforcement,  and  other  urban  re- 
newal activities.  Also  the  moving  expenses 
of  families  and  buslnessee  are  paid  from  Fed- 
eral urban  renewal  program  funds.  For  fam- 
ilies needing  such  assistance,  the  average 
payment  is  about  $65.  Tlie  average  payment 
to  businesses   Is  about  $1,150 

In  order  to  alleviate  hardship  caused  by 
public  action  and  to  provide  equity  In  treat- 
ment, provisions  similar  to  those  for  urban 
renewal  should  be  made  in  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program  and  also  In  other  federally 
assisted  programs   causing  displacements 

G.  Urban  transportation  research 
Extensive  research  must  be  undertaken  to 
Improve  the  technology  of  urban  transpor- 
tation and  to  furnish  public  officials  and 
industry  dependable  information  on  the  re- 
lations among  different  forms  of  transporta- 
tion and  the  rest  of  the  urban  economy. 
As  summarized  by  the  Institute  of  Public 
Administration : 

"Topics  on  which  work  is  needed  Include 
improvement  of  vehicles,  roadbeds,  power 
systems,  traffic  control  systems,  and  other 
technology;  methods  of  projecting  demand 
for  urban  transportation;  influence  of  dif- 
ferent modes  of  transportation  on  urban 
development  and  land  use;  determinants  of 
individual  transportation  behavior;  costs  and 
pricing  of  different  transportation  modes; 
and  administering  and  financing  urban 
transportation  systems." 

1.  Highway  research — The  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads,  since  Its  very  beginning  in  1893, 
has  had  an  Important  Influence  In  highway 
research,  both  through  the  efforts  of  Its  own 
staff  and  through  Its  leadership  and  guid- 
ance to  others.  With  the  authority  for 
use  by  the  States  of  the  1';, -percent  funds 
for  research,  since  1944.  the  Bureau's  In- 
fluence has  been  broader  than  ever 

In  addition  to  studies  related  to  the  phys- 
ical problems  of  roadbtilldlng  and  mainte- 
nance, a  great  deal  of  Public  Roads  research 
in  more  recent  years  has  been  directs  1 
toward  the  problems  of  planning,  desig.:. 
and  operation  of  highways.  Mathematician-. 
geographers,  city  planners,  and  psychologists 
are  now  Included  in  the  Public  Roads  stafT 
Work  accomplished  or  underway,  either 
directly  or  by  sponsorship,  varies  broadly. 
As  examples  may  be  cited  studies  of  htiman 
behavior  as  related  to  driving;  evaluation  of 
economic  and  social  effects  of  highways; 
methods  of  forecasting  highway  usage,  tax 
revenues,  and  needs;  correlation  of  travel 
with  such  factors  as  land  use  and  employ- 
ment; and  evaluation  of  electronic  controls 
for  driver  and  vehicle  guidance.  Much  of 
this  research  is  oriented  directly  toward 
virban  transportation  problems. 

Since  1944  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has 
participated  with  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments In  conducting  travel  habit  studies 
designed  to  provide  factual  data  needed  for 
urban  transportation  planning.  The  early 
studies  were  pioneering  efforts  and  their 
analyses  left  much  to  be  desired,  especially 
in  projecting  future  travel  desires.  However, 
these  studies  continue  to  be  a  basic  planning 
tool,  and  analyses  of  the  data  collected  and 
tabulated  In  one  city  after  another  have  led 
to  the  establishment  of  quantitative  meas- 
ures  of   the   basic   relations   between   trr.vel 
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desires  and  land  use  and  other  social  and 
economic  factors  of  the  metropolitan  area. 
The  establishment  of  these  quantitative 
measures  has  made  possible  the  Integration 
of  transportation  and  general  land  use 
planning,  which  is  now  deemed  essential  for 
realistic  planning.  It  Is  now  possible  to 
study  the  Interaction  that  exists  between 
transportation  and  economic  development 
and  land  use. 

It  Is  essential  that  research  be  continued 
and  expanded  to  provide  more  precise  plan- 
ning study  techniques;  to  search  more  deeply 
into  the  factors  affecting  urban  development; 
to  quantify  more  accurately  the  relationships 
between  land  use  and  travel;  and  to  learn 
more  about  the  attitudes  and  desires,  with 
regard  to  all  aspects  of  urban  living,  of  the 
individual  citizen. 

Research  Is  also  essential  In  transportation 
technology — both  of  the  vehicle  and  of  the 
roadbed — If  planning  Is  truly  to  prepare  for 
tlie  future. 

It  Is  believed  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  responsibility  to  stimulate  ad- 
ditional highway  research  activities  In  the 
Federal-State  cooperative  area  To  accom- 
plish this,  an  additional  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent should  be  made  available  from  funds 
apportioned  to  the  States  for  the  Federal- 
aid  primary  system,  the  Federal -aid  second- 
ary system,  and  extensions  of  these  systems 
In  urban  areas  (the  A-B-C  program i  for 
highway  research  purposes.  This  additional 
one-half  of  1  percent,  together  with  State 
matching  funds,  would  amount  to  almost 
$10  million  annually.  This  sum  would  be  in 
addition  to  the  present  1  '2  percent  which 
Is  currently  t>elng  used  for  highway  planning 
and  highway  research. 

2.  Research  In  mass  transporUtlon. — Work 
Is  needed  to  Improve  transportation  facili- 
ties and  equipment  Including  model  and 
prototype  construction,  with  emphasis  on 
transit  vehicles  and  power  systems,  traffic 
signaling,  automatic  controls,  and  methods 
of  construction.  It  is  essential  to  stimulate 
and  support  experimentation  with  new 
equipment  and  systems  to  test  their  practi- 
cality and  demonstrate  their  effectiveness  In 
Improving  and  reducing  the  total  cost  of 
urban  transportation. 

Outstanding  among  the  many  studies 
which  need  to  be  made  of  the  economics  of 
urban  transportation  are  questions  of  why 
groups  of  people  choose  different  means  of 
urban  travel  under  various  conditions  and 
how  their  choices  would  be  affected  by 
changes  in  the  quality  and  cost  of  different 
kinds  of  private  and  public  transportation 
that  might  be  made  available.  Planning  and 
Investment  decisions  for  highways  and  mass 
transportation  are  profoundly  affected  by 
what  people  believe  about  the  answers  to 
these  questions.  But  there  is  little  system- 
atic knowledge  on  which  to  base  these  be- 
liefs. The  administration,  therefore,  has 
requested  the  Congress  to  appropriate  funds 
for  a  substantial  study  of  these  problems  by 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
This  study  would  start  with  analysis  of  In- 
formation which  has  been  developed  in  the 
course  of  urban  transportation  planning  and 
would  be  coordinated  with  related  studies 
supported  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

The  Housing  Administrator  should  be 
given  broad  authority  to  conducl  urban 
transportation  research  and  development 
projects.  Depending  on  what  Is  most  ap- 
propriate for  the  particular  project,  the 
studies  and  research  should  be  carried  on  by 
Agency  staff  or  be  made  under  agreement  or 
contract  with  other  Government  agencies, 
universities,  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, nongovernmental  research  agencies. 
State  and  local  governments,  or  Individuals. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  funds  authorized 
last  year  for  mass  transportation  demon- 
stration grants  be  made  available  for  those 
purposes  by  modifications  of  present  legis- 
lation. An  additional  $10  million  a  year  for 
the  next  3  years  also  should  be  provided  from 
the  capital  grant  funds  proposed  for  the  new 


mass  transportation  assistance  program. 
Such  broad  authority  and  substantial  financ- 
ing are  required  to  make  a  good  start  toward 
basic  improvements  in  urban  mass  trans- 
portation technology  and  economics 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  Mr.  President,  it 
is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  and 
pride  to  me  to  be  chairman  of  a  great 
committee  of  the  Senate,  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  It  was  orga- 
nized to  consider  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act,  which  was  sponsored  by  my  prede- 
cessor. Carter  Glass.  It  has  brought  to 
the  Senate  some  very  fine  bi'/s  for  the 
improvement  of  our  banking  and  other 
financial  institutions,  housing,  transpor- 
tation, and  many  other  matters. 

It  is  always  a  source  of  regret  to  me 
when  I  find  myself  in  disagreement  with 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  that  com- 
mittee. Unfortunately,  this  is  a  bill  with 
respect  to  which  that  occurs.  I  could 
not  support  the  bill  as  finally  agreed 
upon  in  the  committee.  Therefore.  I 
filed  minority  views,  indicating  my  ob- 
.iections  to  the  bill  and,  unless  the  bill 
be  materially  changed,  I  intend  to  vote 
against  it  on  final  passage. 

Since  it  is  not  contemplated  that  we 
shall  complete  action  on  the  bill — in 
fact,  I  understand  that  very  shortly  it 
wi;l  be  set  aside  to  take  up  several  other 
less  controversial  mna,'^ures — I  send  to 
to  the  desk  three  amendments  and  ask 
that  they  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
three  amendments  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  accompanied  by 
brief  explanations  of  each  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Pearson  in  the  chair*.  The  amend- 
ments will  be  received,  printed,  and  lie 
on  the  table;  and,  without  objection,  the 
amendments  and  explanations  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  and  explanations 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  are 
as  follows: 

Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr  Robertson  to  the  bill  (S.  3615)  to  au- 
thorize the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ad- 
ministrator to  provide  additional  assistance 
for  the  development  of  comprehensive  and 
coordinated  mass  transportation  systems, 
both  public  and  private,  in  metropolitan 
and  other  urban  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

In  section  202(d)  of  title  II  of  the  Hous- 
ing Amendments  of  1955.  strike  out  in  the 
proviso  "1962"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"1963." 

STATEMENT    BY     SENATOR    ROBERTSON 

I  submit  an  amendment  to  the  mass  trans- 
portation bill,  S.  3615,  which  would  l>e  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute.  My  amendment 
would  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause,  and  in  lieu  thereof  would  extend  the 
present  experimental  mass  transportation 
program  for  1  additional  year,  until  Decem- 
ber 31.  1963. 

Under  present  law,  the  experimental  pro- 
gram provides  for  demonstration  grants  and 
for  loans.  No  time  limit  is  placed  upon 
demonstration  grants,  but  on  loans  the  act 
provides  "that  no  svich  loan  shall  be  made, 
except  under  a  prior  commitment,  after  De- 
ceml>er  31,  1962."  My  amendment  would 
change  the  year  to  1963 

While  my  amendment  would  extend  the 
time  limit  of  the  loan  program  for  another 
year  it  would  provide  no  additional  grant 
or  loan  funds.  None  are  needed  beyond  pro- 
visions in  existing  law.  The  Housing  Act  of 
1961,   which   established   the   temporary  ex- 


perimental program,  authorized  as  much  as 
$25  million  In  grants  to  local  public  agen- 
cies for  demonstration  projects  from  grant 
funds  authorized  for  urban  renewal. 
Through  September  11  of  this  year,  only  two 
applications,  totaling  $234,400,  had  been  ap- 
proved for  demonstration  grants 

Active  pending  applications  totaled  $7,- 
275.000.  according  to  preliminary  estimates 
made  by  applicants  to  the  Office  of  Trans- 
portation of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency.  In  other  words,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  original  grant  authorizations 
would  remain  unobligated  even  if  all  active 
pending  applications  were  approved. 

For  loans  under  the  experimental  mass 
transportation  program,  the  Housing  Act  of 
1961  authorized  $50  million.  Through  Sep- 
tember 11,  two  loans,  totaling  $10,734,400, 
had  h>een  approved.  An  active  loan  appli- 
cation for  $300,000  was  on  hand.  Nearly 
$40  million,  in  other  words,  remained  avail- 
able. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
table,  prepared  by  the  HHFA  Office  of  Trans- 
portation, showing  the  application  status  for 
grants  and  loans  under  the  mass  transpor- 
tation  program  as  of  Septemb>er   11,   1962. 

For  both  grants  and  loans,  therefore,  un- 
used authority  substantially  exceeds  the 
amount  of  approvals  and  active  pending  ap- 
plications. Unused  authority  well  exceeds 
the  amount  of  approvals  likely  to  be  made 
within  the  coming  year. 

Adoption  of  my  amendment  would  permit 
the  present  demonstration  grant  program  to 
continue  unchanged.  It  would  permit  the 
present  loan  program  to  he  extended  for  an 
additional  year  to  the  end  of  1963  Mean- 
while, we  can  analyze  further  the  many  con- 
troversial features  of  the  proposed  perma- 
nent mass  transportation  spending  program 
before  coming  to  a  final  decision. 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency — Office 
of  Transportation — Application  statxis  as 
Of  Sept.  11.  1962 

APPLICATIONS  APPKOVED 

Demonstration  grant  program: 

City  of  Detroit,  Mich $224,400 

University      of      Washington 

(Seattle  monorail  study) -.  10.000 

Loan  program : 

Passenger    Service    Improve- 
ment   Corp  ,    Philadelphia, 

Pa 3  000  000 

Chicago  Transit  Authority..       7,500.000 


Total 10.734,400 


APPLICATIONS  PENDING 

Demonstration  grant  program: 

Massachusetts  Transporta- 
tion Commission,  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachu- 
setts        3,600,000 

National     Capital     Compact 

Negotiating  Commission ._  30,000 

Southeastern      Pennsylvania 

transportation  compact 3,000,000 

Trl-State  Transportation 

Committee  (New  York- 
New  Jersey-Connecti- 
cut) : 

New  Brunswick  project 175,000 

Long  Island  project . 180,  000 

Memphis  Transit  Authority.  190,  000 

•Greater  Orlando  Port  Au- 
thority        (12,600,000) 

Port  Authority  of  Allegheny 
County 100,000 

•City  of  Minneapolis ._      (1,200.000) 

•City  of  Ithaca,  N.Y (100,000) 

Loan  program : 

City  of  Fresno,  Calif 300,  000 

•Bl-State  Development 
Agency  (St.  Louis  metro- 
politan   area) (15,000,000) 

Total 7,575.000 

Notes. — 1.  Federal  loan  or  grant  figures 
shown  under  "Applications  pending"  are  ap- 
proximate and  are  based  on  preliminary  esti- 
mates by  applicants. 
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2.  Applications  marked  with  an  risterisk 
(•)  ha\-e  been  awaiting  further  information 
from  the  applicants  fur  some  time  and  ap- 
pear to  be  Inactive  Amounts  shov.:i  are 
not  Included  in  totals. 

Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr.  Robertson  to  the  bill  iS.  3615)  to  au- 
thorize the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ad- 
ministrator to  provide  additional  assistance 
for  the  development  of  comprwiensive  and 
coordinated  mass  transportation  systems. 
both  public  and  private,  in  metropolitan  and 
other  urban  areas,  and  for  other  purposes; 

On  page  5.  line  24,  strike  out  "two-thirds" 
and  insert  m  lieu  thereof  ■one-half". 

On  page  7.  line  15.  strike  out  "one-half" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "one-third". 

On  page  7.  line  17,  strike  out  "one-half" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "one-third". 

STATEMENT   BY    SENATOR    ROBERTSON 

I  submit  an  amendment  that  would 
place  Federal  grants  for  mass  transportation 
on  a  50-50  basis,  under  section  4  of  S.  3615. 
The  bill  now  calls  for  two-thirds  Federal  and 
one-third  local  grants.  A  50-50  formula 
would  be  in  line  with  the  grant  ratio  pre- 
vailing in  a  number  of  programs  in  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture.  Commerce,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  amendment  would  place  tiie  emer- 
gency program,  under  section  5  of  the  bill, 
upon  a  one-third  Federal  and  two-thirds 
local  grant  basis.  The  bill  now  provides  for 
one-half  Federal  and  one-half  local  grant. 
Under  mv  amendment,  localities  would  be 
encouraged  to  complete  their  planning 
programs  as  s(X)n  as  feasible  in  order  to 
move  away  from  the  one- third  Federal  grant 
formula  in  the  emergency  program  to  the 
regular  long-range  program  with  one-half 
Federal  grants. 

Under  S.  3615.  a  total  of  $500  million  would 
be  made  available  for  Federal  grunts  over 
a  period  of  3  years.  My  amendment,  per- 
mitting grants  under  the  long-range  program 
to  be  made  on  a  50-50  basis,  could  spread 
this  $500  million  in  aid  over  mass  traiisit 
projects  with  a  net  cost  of  as  much 
as  $1  billion.  The  present  provision  of 
S.  3615.  requiring  two-thirds  Federal  grants 
under  the  long-range  program,  would  limit 
the  $500  million  in  Federal  grant  aid  to 
projects  costing  $750  million. 

If  deficits  in  the  Federal  budget  occur  in 
the  future  as  often  as  in  the  past,  this  new 
mass  transit  spending  program  would,  In 
effect,  be  underwritten  by  deficit  financing 
through  Treasury  borrowing  and  Increased 
public  debt.  To  assure  that  such  aid  would 
go  as  far  as  possible.  I  believe  that  grants 
under  the  long-range  features  of  this  pro- 
posed program  should  be  made  not  on  a 
two-thirds    biisis    but    under    a    50-50    ratio. 

The  two- thirds  Federal  and  one- third  local 
grant  formula  now  in  this  m  iss  transporta- 
tion bill  is  the  same  ratio  that  is  applicable 
to  most  projects  In  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram. But  no  detailed  calculations  were  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  to  justify  why  a 
Federal  grant  formula  for  mass  transit  should 
be  equivalent  to  the  two-thirds  Federal 
grant  formula  for  most  urban  renewal 
projects. 

K^•idence  from  other  permanent  Federal 
transportation  programs,  on  the  other 
hand,  indicates  that  a  50-50  grant  ratio  for 
mass  transportation  would  represent  a  con- 
sistent policy.  Such  a  ratio  now  exists,  for 
example,  in  the  Federal  grant  program  for 
local  airport  development.  A  .50-50  grant 
formula  is  also  applicable  to  Federal  pro- 
grams for  primary,  secondary,  and  urban 
highway  construction. 

This  mass  transportation  bill  would 
establish  a  permanent  Federal  spending  pro- 
gram According  to  the  proponents  of  the 
bil!,  we  know  that  $500  million  will  rep- 
resent only  the  beginning.  In  fact,  the  bill 
would  provide   that  after   the  first  year,  the 


annual  rate  of  grant  authorizations  would 
he  as  much  as  $200  million  a  year.  The 
HHFA  Admmi.strator  himself,  in  testifying 
before  the  Senate  Hovising  Subcommittee  at 
page  84  of   the  hearings.  Indicated   that: 

"The  proposed  authorization  of  $500  mil- 
lion in  Federal  grants  for  a  3-year  period 
represents  the  first  stage  in  a  long-range 
program." 

Under  the  circumstances.  I  believe  that 
a  50-50  grant-aid  ratio  would  help  to  assure 
that  available  Federal  funds  for  this  per- 
manent program  would  be  used  more  widely 
than  under  the  ratio  now  In  the  bill.  By 
requiring  a  substantial  local  financial  stake 
In  a  proposed  project,  a  50-50  grant-aid  ratio 
would  help  to  encourage  the  development  of 
economical — rather  than  extravagant — local 
mass  transportation  plans. 

For  all  these  reasons.  I  offer  my  amend- 
ment to  place  the  long-range  program  on 
a  sound  50-50  basis. 

Anaendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr.  Robertson  to  the  bill  (S.  3615)  to 
authorize  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  to  provide  additional  assist- 
ance for  the  development  of  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  mass  transportation  sys- 
tems, both  public  and  private,  in  metro- 
politan and  other  urban  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

On  page  6.  beginning  with  line  5,  strike  out 
all  through  line  17,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(b)  To  finance  grants  under  this  Act 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated at  any  time  after  enactment  of  this 
Act  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1963,  $200,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1964,  and 
$200,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1965:  Provided. 
That  any  amount  authorized  but  not  appro- 
priated for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  appro- 
priated for  any  succeeding  fiscal  year.  Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  3648 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  the 
Administrator  may  make  advance  or  prog- 
ress payments  on  account  of  any  grant  made 
pursuant  to  this  Act." 

STATEMENT    BY    SENATOR    ROBERTSON 

I  offer  an  amendment  to  restore  the  lan- 
guage of  the  original  bill  (S.  3126)  calling 
for  mass  transit  grants  to  be  made  through 
the  normal  appropriations  process  rather 
than  through  contract  authority  as  S.  3615 
provides. 

My  amendment  would  reinstate  the  orig- 
inal appropriations  authority  In  the  bill.  It 
would  be  the  same  financing  provision  that 
the  HHFA  Administrator  supported  In  tes- 
tifying before  the  Senate  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee. 

In  requiring  annual  appropriations  rather 
than  contract  authority,  my  amendment 
would  not  change  the  maximum  amount  of 
funds  that  would  be  authorized  for  the  fiscal 
years  1963,  1964,  and  1965.  My  amendment 
would,  however,  permit  the  Congress  to  re- 
view the  mass  transportation  program  each 
year  before  it  appropriates  whatever  money 
it  believes  to  be  needed. 

Under  the  present  bill,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  HHFA  Administrator  would  be  author- 
ized to  enter  into  contracts  to  spend  up  to 
the  limits  set  by  the  bill  before  any  money 
was  actually  provided.  Then  the  Congress 
would  have  to  appropriate  whatever  funds 
were  required  to  honor  the  contracts. 

My  amendment,  calling  for  prior  appro- 
priations before  contracts  could  be  entered 
Into,  would  tend  to  encourage  the  conserva- 
tion of  Federal  funds.  It  would  help  to  as- 
sure that  available  Federal  aid  was  used  with 
max;mvim  effectiveness  and  timeliness.  The 
contract  authority  now  in  the  bill  would  tend 
to  encourage  spending  in  the  absence  of  an- 
nual congressional  appropriations  control 
over  the  program. 

A-s  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States   pointed   out  In   a  letter,  dated  May 


16,  which  appears  in  the  printed  hearings 
beginning  at  page  45 : 

"•  *  •  the  need  to  appropriate  funds  sup- 
plies the  best  incentives  and  the  most  efTec- 
tlve  techniques  for  congressional  control  of 
agency  activities." 

The  recent  differences  of  opinion  between 
the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees indicate,  in  my  opinion,  the  Impor- 
tance the  Congress  attaches  to  the  appropria- 
tions process. 

I  understand  that  some  proponents  of  S 
3615  favor  contract  authority,  rather  than 
appropriations  authority,  as  a  means  of  as- 
suring continuity  In  the  mass  transportation 
program  In  order  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  long-range  local  plans.  Nothing  in 
my  own  amendment  would  hinder  the 
formulation  of  such  plans.  In  supporting 
the  original  mass  transit  bill,  the  HHFA 
Administrator  himself  called  for  appropria- 
tions authority.  He  said  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Housing  Subcommittee  (at 
p.  84  of  the  printed  hearings)    that; 

"We  anticipate  that  grants  (under  prior 
appropriations)  would  be  made  rather  slowly 
In  the  Initial  period  of  the  program.  The 
knowledge  that  such  grants  are  available, 
however,  would  give  local  officials  the  as- 
surance that  it  would  be  possible  to  finance 
the  Investments  in  mass  transportation 
which  would  be  called  for  in  good  planning. 
The  authorization  would  therefore  provide 
an  incentive  and  underpinning  for  projjer 
attention  to  mass  transportation  In  planning 
and  action  programs." 

In  presenting  the  original  bill  (S.  3126) 
calling  for  appropriations,  the  administra- 
tion apparently  felt  that  $100  million  in 
appropriations  authority  for  the  first  year 
and  $200  million  for  each  of  the  following 
2  years  would  be  adequate  to  provide  con- 
tinuity of  aid  for  whatever  long-range  local 
plans  might  be  under  development.  Once 
appropriated,  these  funds  would,  of  course, 
remain  available  until  expended.  In  this 
connection,  section  10(d)  of  the  present  bill 
reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"All  funds  appropriated  under  this  Act 
for  other  than  administrative  expenses  shall 
remain   available   until   expended." 

Substantially  the  same  language  was  in 
the  original  bill  (S.  3126) . 

Actually,  the  contract  authority  provided 
In  the  present  bill  would  assure  no  greater 
continuity  of  Federal  aid  than  would  be  pro- 
vided under  the  annual  appropriations  au- 
thority in  my  amendment.  Under  contract 
authority  as  well  as  appropriations  author- 
ity, no  aid  could  be  extended  In  excess  of 
the  limits  set  by  the  bill.  In  this  sense. 
contract  authority  would  merely  assure  that 
congressional  control  over  this  new  perma- 
nent Federal  spending  program  would  be 
minimized.  That  is  no  way,  in  my  opinion, 
to  protect  the  public  interest. 

Even  without  this  mass  transit  bill,  we  are 
confronted  today  by  back-door  and  side-door 
permanent  Federal  spending  programs  of  ex- 
cessive dimensions.  Unfunded  contract  au- 
thorizations exceeded  $11,7  billion  at  the  end 
of  June  1962,  according  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. Unused  authorizations  outstand- 
ing to  expend  from  debt  receipts  exceeded  $27 
billion.  These  authorizations,  in  effect,  rep- 
resent blank  checks  on  the  Treasury  that 
could  be  tendered  without  prior  notice,  re- 
gardless of  other  needs  for  funds. 

My  amendment  should  help  to  assure  that 
the  mass  transit  spending  program  will  pro- 
ceed in  a  more  orderly  manner.  It  should 
help  to  assure  that  this  new  program  will  re- 
ceive adequate  annual  congressional  scrutiny. 
It  will  also  restore  to  the  bill  the  original 
financing  provision  that  has  been  supported 
by  the  administration. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  amendments  is  a  brief  substitute 
for  the  whole  bill.  It  strikes  out  every- 
thing in   the   bill   anci   merely   provides 
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that  the  present  law  on  this  subject  be 
continued  for  1  year.  This  gives  us  more 
time  to  consider  more  fully  the  step  that 
we  are  taking,  which  will  ultimately  cost 
billions  of  dollars  in  the  future. 

In  case  that  amendment  is  not 
adopted,  in  an  effort  to  bring  the  bill 
more  in  line  with  my  thinking  on  the 
subject,  another  amendment  would  pro- 
vide that  the  Fec'eral  contribution  to- 
ward the  net  project  costs  of  mass  transit 
projects  shall  be  no  more  than  50  per- 
cent. Most  cities  are  now  in  better 
financial  condition  than  is  the  Federal 
Government.  We  closed  this  past  fiscal 
year  with  a  budget  deficit  of  $6  billion- 
plus.  We  can  now  see  a  $4^2  billion  defi- 
cit for  the  current  fiscal  year.  If  the 
President  spends  all  of  the  emergency 
funds,  including  the  $900  million  public 
works  expenditure  which  Congress  re- 
cently authorized,  and  if,  in  addition, 
there  is  a  tax  cut  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$10  billion,  we  could  easily  have  a  $16 
billion  deficit  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1963. 

If  the  pending  bill  passes,  it  will  be  an 
additional  unbudgeted  item.  Therefore 
I  have  proposed  an  amendment  that  the 
contributions  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment be  cut  to  no  more  than  50  percent. 

The  third  amendment  would  provide 
that  only  appropriated  funds  may  be 
spent.  That  is  in  accordance  with  the 
language  of  the  House  bill.  The  bill  as 
reported  by  the  Senate  committee  au- 
thorizes what  Is  called  contract  author- 
ity, but  we  know  from  experience  in 
highway  and  road  matters  and  in  other 
Federal  programs  that  when  contracts 
are  entered  into  with  the  appi'oval  of  the 
Federal  Government,  an  obligation  is  es- 
tablished which  must  be  honored.  We 
cannot  contract  and  then  repudiate  the 
contract. 

So  I  have  submitted  these  amend- 
ments, wh:ch  I  intend  to  offer,  and  have 
asked  that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
along  with  brief  explanations — one  a 
substitute  for  the  whole:  one  for  a  50-50 
sharing  of  net  costs;  and  one  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  no  money  except  pursuant 
to  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  WII.LIAMS  of  New  Jensey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.    ROBERTSON.     I   yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  a  per- 
sonal ob.servation.  For  4  years  I  have 
felt  that  one  of  the  greatest  privileges 
I  have  enjoyed  has  been  the  opportu- 
nity to  serve  on  the  committee  of  which 
the  junior  Senator  from  Virginia  is  the 
distinguished  chairman.  I  have  thanked 
him  for  hLs  aid  and  assistance  before, 
and  would  like  to  do  so  again.  I  wsis  on 
the  Housing  Subcommittee  when  this 
transportation  bill  came  to  it.  In  every 
way  the  junior  Senator  from  Virginia 
has  exped  ted  the  work  of  that  subcom- 
mittee, ard  also  the  work  of  the  full 
committee,  notwithstanding  some  reser- 
vations about  certain  minor  parts  of  the 
bill.  He  lias  been  gracious  enough,  to 
designate  one  of  the  junior  members  of 
the  committee  to  report  the  bill  and  be  in 
charge  of  it  on  the  flcwr. 

I  wish  to  make  a  final  observation, 
which  is  not  germane  to  the  amend- 
ments which  have  been  sent  to  the  desk 
by  the  Senator  from  Virginia.    The  peo- 


ple of  my  State  of  New  Jersey  have  a 
great  affection  for  the  junior  Senator 
from  Virginia.  It  is  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  that  I  talk  about  my  chair- 
man in  New  Jersey.  It  was  my  priv- 
ilege and  pleasure  to  propose  that  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Virginia  be  a  part 
of  the  New  Jersey  Tercentenary  Com- 
mission, which  he  is;  and  in  that  con- 
nection we  have  battled  side  by  side  to 
get  a  little  money  for  our  commission. 
I  hope  we  shall  be  successful. 

These  are  puiely  personal  observa- 
tions, but  I  feel  them  vei'y  deeply. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  deeply  touched  by  the  tribute  my 
friend  and  colleague  has  paid  me.  It 
has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  serve  with 
him  on  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  him  both  for  bills  that  I  personally 
have  approved  and  for  bills  he  has  ad- 
vocated, whether  I  have  approved  of 
them  or  not. 

In  our  committee  we  are  tending  some- 
what toward  the  British  system  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  a  man  is  assigned  to 
the  chairmanship  of  a  committee  for 
each  bill  that  goes  before  it,  and  he  is 
merely  the  presiding  officer.  He  is  not 
supposed  to  be  either  for  or  against  the 
bill,  or  to  ti-y  to  tell  the  committee  what 
it  has  to  do.  While  under  our  system  it 
is  the  privilege  of  the  chairman,  espe- 
cially if  he  is  senior  to  other  members 
of  the  committee,  to  give  some  indica- 
tion of  his  personal  views,  his  primary 
purpose  as  chairman  is  to  preside  and 
to  let  the  committee  vote  what  the  ma- 
jority thinks  the  committee  should  do. 

It  was  in  that  spirit  that  I  felt  that, 
while  personally  I  thought  this  bill  went 
too  far,  the  proponents  were  entitled  to 
be  heard.  The  majority  wanted  the  bill; 
the  majority  got  it  reported;  the  ma- 
jority will  have  an  opportunity  to  ask 
the  support  of  the  entire  Senate  body 
within  the  near  future  on  final  pas- 
sage. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  with  personal 
reluctance,  because  of  my  great  friend- 
ship and  high  regard  for  my  colleague 
from  New  Jersey,  who  is  so  interested  in 
this  subject  and  has  performed  such  an 
excellent  service  over  a  period  of  months 
in  preparing  this  measure,  that  I  inter- 
pose any  objection. 

I  will  not  belabor  the  point.  I  have 
submitted  three  amendments.  I  have 
indicated  what  they  are.  I  have  sent  to 
the  desk  three  brief  statements.  I  am 
not  going  through  the  statements  at 
length.  I  have  asked  that  they  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  so  that  any  Senator 
who  wishes  to  do  so  may  read  them. 
When  the  amendments  are  called  up, 
they  will  be  explained  briefly  and  the 
Senate  can  then  work  its  will. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  *Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair) . 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE 
SPACE     RACE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pres'dent. 
speaking  at  Rice  University  on  Septem- 
ber 13,  President  Kennedy  announced 
the  determination  of  this  administration 
to  compete  in  the  space  race  with  all  our 
might  and  vigor.  He  rightly  pointed  out 
that  space  is  there  and  that  it  is  going 
to  be  penetrated  and  conquered  by  man. 
The  United  States  cannot  sit  back  and 
let  others  win  control  of  space  merely 
because  it  is  a  new  element  with  respect 
to  which  the  practical  advantages  of 
space  exploration  and  manned  space 
flight  may  not  be  immediately  apparent. 
The  fact  is,  as  the  President  emphasized, 
space  will  be  used  for  harmful  purposes 
if  it  is  not  preempted  by  the  United 
States  for  peaceful  and  scientific  pur- 
poses. We  have  the  skill  and  resources 
to  be  first  in  this  race.  We  cannot  afford 
to  be  second. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  make  the 
tianscript  of  President  Kennedy's  re- 
markable address  a  matter  of  full  public 
record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  13.  1962] 

Transcript  or  Kennedy  Remarks  on  Space 
Challenge 

Following  is  President  Kennedys  speech 
at  Rice  University  in  Houston  yesterday, 
furnished  by  station  KPRC,  Houston,  and  re- 
corded by  the  New  York  Times: 

President  K.  S.  Pitzer  (of  Rice).  Mr.  Vice 
President,  Governor,  Congressman  (Albert) 
ThomfiS,  Senator  (Alexander)  Wiley,  and 
Congressman  (George  P,)  Miller,  Mr. 
(James  E)  Webb,  Bell  scientists,  distin- 
guished guests  and  ladies  and  gentlemen, 

I  appreciate  your  president  having  made 
me  an  honorary  visiting  professor  and  I  will 
assure  you  that  my  first  lecture  will  be  very 
brief. 

I  anr.  delighted  to  be  here  and  I"m  particu- 
larly delighted  to  be  here  on  this  occasion. 
We  meet  at  a  college  noted  for  knowledge,  in 
a  city  noted  for  progress,  in  a  State  noted 
for  strength.  And  we  stand  In  need  of  all 
three. 

For  we  meet  in  an  hour  of  change  and 
challenge;  in  a  decade  of  hope  and  fear;  in 
an  agij  of  both  knowledge  and  ignorance. 
The  greater  our  knowledge  increases  the 
greater  our  ignorance  unfolds. 

Despite  the  striking  fact  that  most  of  the 
scientists  that  the  world  has  ever  known  are 
alive  and  working  today,  despite  the  fact 
that  this  Nation's  own  scientific  manpower 
is  douljling  every  12  years  in  a  rate  of  growth 
more  than  three  times  that  of  our  popula- 
tion as  a  whole,  despite  that,  the  vast 
stretches  of  the  unknown  and  the  un- 
answei'ed  and  the  unfinished  still  far  out- 
strip our  collective  comprehension. 

No  man  can  fully  grasp  how  far  and  how 
fast  we  have  come,  but  condense,  if  you  will, 
the  5C,000  years  of  man's  recorded  history 
in  a  tlmespan  of  but  half  a  century.  Stated 
In  the-e  terms  we  know  very  little  about  the 
first  4*}  years,  except  at  the  end  of  them  ad- 
vanced man  had  learned  to  use  tlie  skins  of 
animals  to  cover  him. 

PACE   CALLED    BREATHTAKING 

Then  about  10  years  ago  under  this  stand- 
ard man  emerged  from  his  cave  to  construct 
other  kinds  of  shelter.  Only  5  years  ago  man 
learned  to  write  and  use  a  cart  with  wheels. 

Christianity  began  less  than  2  years  ago. 
The  p.-inting  press  came  this  year  and  then 
less  than  2  months  ago,  during  this  whole 
50-year  span  of  human  history,  the  steam 
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engine    provided    a     new    source    '■■•:     power 
Newton  explored   the  meaning  uf  gravity 

Last  month,  electric  lights  and  telephones 
and  automobiles  and  airplanes  became  a\ail- 
able.  Only  last  week  did  we  develop  penicil- 
lin and  television  and  nuclear  power 

And  now  if  Americas  new  spacecraft  suc- 
ceeds in  reaching  Venus,  we  will  have  li'- 
erally  reached  the  stars  before  midnight 
tonight  This  is  a  b:  eathtakin_^  pace  and 
such  a  pace  cann.ot  help  bir  create  new  Ills 
as  it  dispels  old.  ne-.v  igniir:iM''r  new  prob- 
lems, new  dangers 

Surely  the  opening  vistas  of  space  promise 
high  costs  and  hardships  as  well  as  high 
reward  So  it  is  not  surprising  that  some 
would  have  us  stay  where  we  are  a  little 
hunger,  to  rest,  to  wait.  But  tills  city  of 
Houston,  this  State  of  Texas,  this  country  of 
the  United  States  was  not  built  by  those  who 
waited  and  rested  and  wished  to  look  be- 
hind theni. 

This  coun'.rv  vv  .is  co:;queied  by  those  who 
move  forward  and  S(  i  will  space  William 
Bradford,  speaking  m  1630  of  the  luunding 
of  the  Plymouth  Bay  Colony,  said  that  all 
great  and  h'vnnrable  actions  are  accompanied 
with  great  difSculties  and  both  must  be 
enterprised  and  overcome  with  answerable 
courage  If  this  capsule  iiistory  of  our  prog- 
ress teaches  us  anything,  it  is  that  man  in 
his  quest  for  knowledge  and  progress  is 
rip'ermiiied  and   cannot   be  deterred. 

SEFS     GRF\r     ADVENTXJRF, 

Ti.e  exploration  of  .space  will  gtj  ahead 
whether  we  join  in  it  or  not.  and  it  is  one  of 
the  great  adventures  of  all  time,  and  no  na- 
tion which  expects  to  be  the  leader  of  cjther 
nations  can  expect  to  stav  behind  in  this 
race  for  space 

Those  who  came  before  us  made  certain 
that  this  country  rode  the  first  waves  of  the 
industrial  revolution,  the  first  waves  of  mod- 
ern invention,  and  the  first  wave  of  nuclear 
power  And  this  generation  does  not  intend 
to  founder  in  the  backwash  of  the  comint; 
age  of  space  We  mean  to  be  a  part  of  it — 
we  mean  to  lead  it 

For  the  eyes  of  the  world  now  look  into 
space  to  the  m.x)ii  and  to  the  planets  be- 
yond -and  we  have  vowed  that  we  shall  not 
see  it  governed  by  a  hostile  flag  of  conquest, 
but  by  a  banner  of  freedom  and  peace. 

We  have  vowed  that  we  shall  not  see  space 
filled  with  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  but 
with  instruments  of  knowledge  and  under- 
standing Yet  the  vows  of  this  Nation  can 
only  be  fulhlled  if  we  in  this  Nation  are  first. 
and  therefore  we  intend  to  be  first 

In  short,  our  leadership  ii^.  science  and 
Industry,  our  hopes  for  peace  .md  security, 
our  obligations  to  ourselves  as  well  as  others 
all  require  us  to  make  this  effort  to  solve 
these  mysteries,  to  solve  them  for  the  good 
of  all  men  and  to  become  the  world's  leading 
spncefaring  nation 

We  set  sail  • 'i\  •!.;>  :;e'A  -^e.i  !n>c,c  ise  'here 
Is  new  knou:e(;ge  ••>  he  g,i!iii'<l  iiul  !!P'a 
righ's  'o  be  vvon  .mti  they  must  be  won  uiul 
iised   !  ir   -lie  progress  of  all  people 

For  npiice  .>*cipiu'e  like  nuclear  science  and 
all  technology  ha.s  no  conscience  oi  iih  own 
Whether  it  will  become  a  force  for  go<xl  or  111 
depends  on  m,ui  and  only  if  the  lliiltcd 
Sta'e.M  occupies  a  poult  ion  of  preenunencp 
mil  we  help  decide  whether  thin  new  ocean 
will  he  .1  ni-n  of  pence  o:  a  new  lerrifyinu  the- 
.11  er  of  war 

I  i)o  not  miy  thrtt  \*p  should  or  will  ^o  uii- 
liruiet-ied  aunlnm  the  honiile  mliiUMe  ni  n|iace 
any  mole  Ihiui  we  no  unproim-led  auain»l 
ilie  honMIe  u»e  of  Iniid  oi  Ncta  Hut  I  do  m>\ 
I  hat  npiu'o  cait  1)0  oxplorrd  aiut  maatttrrd 
wiihout  footllUB  "^«'  nr««ii  oi  vkui  vMihout  u- 
pKiitiuK  lliit  luuinkitM  thill  man  ha«  ino.tn  in 
t'vi«iiHliMK  hiH  writ  nrtninel  ihi»  |tluh«>  ot  mirn 

I  hrip  IK  liii  nirlfp,  no  prfJVKdcp  no  luuimiai 
(unnici  in  mitpr  ipucp  nn  vi>i  Ho  lut»inr<t»  mr 
hA«tile   to  \\»  1)11      Itn  (Miuiurm   <(i<<.pivtm  the 


bes:,  of  all  mankind  and  its  opportunity  for 
peaceful  cooperation  may  never  come  again. 

But  why.  some  say.  the  moon?  Why 
choose  this  as  our  goal?  And  they  may  well 
ask  why  climb  the  highest  mountain?  Why 
3,T  \ears  ago  fly  the  Atlantic?  Why  does  Rice 
pi  a;.-    Texas? 

We  choose  to  go  to  the  moon.  We  choose 
to  go  to  the  moon. 

GIVES  REASONS  FOR  CHOICE 

We  choose  to  go  to  the  moon  In  this  dec- 
ade, and  do  the  other  things — not  because 
they  are  easy;  but  because  they  are  hard; 
because  that  goal  will  serve  to  organize  and 
measure  the  best  of  our  energies  and  skills; 
because  that  challenge  is  one  that  we're  will- 
ing to  accept:  one  we  are  unwilling  to  post- 
pone, and  one  we  intend  to  win — and  the 
others,  too. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  regard  the 
decision  last  year  to  shift  our  eftorts  In 
space  from  low  to  high  gear  as  among  the 
mo;;t  important  decisions  that  will  be  made 
during  iny  incumbency  in  the  office  of  the 
Presidency. 

In  the  last  24  hours,  we  have  seen  facilities 
now  being  created  for  the  greatest  and  most 
coniplex  exploration  in  man's  history.  We 
liave  fell  the  ground  shake  and  the  air  shat- 
tered by  the  testing  of  a  Saturn  C-1  booster 
rocket  many  times  as  powerful  as  the  Atlas 
which  launched  John  Glenn,  generating 
power  equivalence  to  10,000  automobiles 
win  their  accelerator  on  the  floor. 

V  e  h.ive  seen  the  site  where  five  F-1  rocket 
engines,  each  one  as  powerful  as  all  eight 
engines  of  the  Saturn  combined,  will  be 
clunered  together  to  make  the  advanced 
Saturn  nusslle  assembled  In  a  new  building 
to  be  built  at  Cape  Canaveral  as  tall  as  a 
48-story  structure,  as  wide  as  a  city  block 
and  as  long  as  2  lengths  of  this  field, 

V/ithin  these  last  19  months,  at  least  45 
satellites  have  circled  the  earth.  Some  40 
of  them  were  made  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  they  were  far  more  sophisti- 
cated and  supplied  far  more  knowledge  to 
the  people  of  the  world  than  those  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

LAUDS     MARINER    CRAFT 

The  Mariner  spacecraft  now  on  its  way  to 
Venus  is  the  most  Intricate  Instrument  In 
the  history  of  space  science.  The  accuracy 
of  that  shot  is  comparable  to  firing  a  missile 
from  Cape  Canaveral  and  dropping  it  in  this 
stadium  between  the  40-yard  lines. 

Transit  satellites  are  helping  our  ships  at 
sea  to  steer  a  safer  course.  Tyros  satellites 
have  given  us  unprecedented  warnings  of 
hurricanes  and  storms  and  will  do  the  same 
for  forest  fires  and  Icebergs. 

Vie  have  had  our  failures,  but  so  have 
others,  even  if  they  do  not  admit  them  and 
the\  may  be  less  public. 

T>  be  sure — to  be  sure,  we  are  behind 
.md  will  be  behind  for  some  time  In  manned 
flights  bvit  we  do  not  Intend  to  stay  behind 
and  In  this  decade  we  shall  make  up  and 
move  ahead 

The  growth  of  our  science  and  education 
will  b«  enriched  by  new  knowledge  of  our 
universe  and  environment,  by  new  tech- 
nique,s  \<\  learning  aiid  mapping  nnd  obaer- 
vatl  111  l)y  new  tools  .md  c  iinputera  for  In- 
dus'rv  medicine  and  'he  !.  uie  US  Well  n»  the 
sihcoi  'ecliulcal  int!  1' ;!lUin»  •UCh  «l»  Rlce 
Will  li'ap  (he  ha|•\e^l     i!   !  hen©  gHlllt, 

And  rlnally  thi<  si.,.ce  ei'ort  Ueelf,  while 
still  In  iiH  mrancv  hi-.  .iiriMtdy  crentKl  n 
urpat  numhei-  ot  iieA  iotnpnnlea  und  tenii  of 

lhoUfian(|.s    111     wvw      oiii 

N>  SK     nioN  I  IMl     iil-M    I  HN(,|> 

■Ml'acr  aim  I  i-Uiied  iiuio-.i  i  .en  nre  iipnei'Htlug 
lirw  (iPlhiiiuln  111  Ineninieiil  i«i)d  Mklll*(t  p«r* 
nulthPl  Ami  Ihin  <tl\  and  IhlN  ■tnU  MUd 
llllM  ri^alon   will  nllalr  uiealh    1|)   thlfl  grUWUl. 

Wliiil  wn»  oner  (hr  raiihe-.i  oullKMt  01)  the 
'111     mn'lei    or   (lie   W  enl   will   b»  lh»  fnrthOllt 


outpost  on  the  New  Frontier  of  science  and 
space. 

Your  city  of  Houston,  with  Its  manned 
spacecraft  center,  will  become  the  heart  of 
a  large  scientific  and  engineering  commu- 
nity. 

During  the  next  5  years,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  expects 
to  double  the  number  of  scientists  and  en- 
gineers In  this  area;  to  Increase  its  outlays 
for  salaries  and  expenses  to  $60  million  a 
year;  to  Invest  some  $200  million  in  plants 
and  laboratory  facilities  and  to  direct  or 
contract  for  new  space  efforts  over  $1  billion 
from  this  center  In  this  city. 

To  be  sure,  all  this  cost  us  all  a  good  deal 
of  money. 

This  year's  space  budget  is  three  times 
what  it  was  In  January.  1961.  and  It  Is  greater 
than  the  space  budget  of  the  previous  8 
years  combined.  That  budget  now  stands 
at  $5  4  billion  a  year — a  staggering  sum 
though  somewhat  less  than  we  pay  for  ciga- 
rettes ind  cigars  every  year, 

EXPENDITURES    TO     RISE 

Space  expenditures — space  expenditures 
will  still  rise  son\e  more  from  40  cents  per 
person  per  week  to  more  than  50  cents  a 
week  for  every  man.  woman  and  child  In  the 
United  States, 

For  we  have  given  this  program  a  high 
national  priority,  even  though  I  realize  that 
this  is  In  some  measure  an  act  of  faith  and 
vision,  for  we  do  not  now  know  what  bene- 
fits await  us. 

But  If  I  were  to  say,  my  fellow  citizens, 
that  we  shall  send  to  the  moon  240.000  miles 
away  from  the  control  station  In  Houston 
a  giant  rocket  more  than  300  feet  tall — the 
length  of  this  football  field — made  of  new 
metal  alloys  some  of  which  have  not  yet 
been  invented,  capable  of  standing  heat  and 
stresses  several  times  more  than  have  ever 
been  experienced,  fitted  together  with  a 
precision  better  than  the  finest  watch,  car- 
rying all  the  equipment  needed  for  propul- 
sion, guidance,  control,  communications, 
food,  and  survival,  on  an  untried  mission,  to 
an  unknown  celestial  body  and  then  return 
it  safely  to  earth  reentering  the  atmosphere 
at  speeds  of  over  25.000  miles  per  hour,  caus- 
ing heat  about  half  that  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  sun — almost  as  hot  as  it  Is  here 
today — and  do  all  this — and  do  all  this  and 
do  It  right  and  do  It  first  before  this  decade 
is  out — then  we  must  be  bold. 

I'm  the  one  who's  doing  all  the  work,  so 
we  Just  want  you  to  stay  cool  for  a  m^uue. 

JOB    FOR    THE    DECADE 

However,  I  think  we  re  going  U)  do  i  ,  .  '  d 
I  think  that  we  must  pay  what  needs  to 
be  paid.  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  waste 
any  money,  but  I  think  we  ought  to  do  the 
Job — and  this  will  be  done  in  the  decade 
of  the  sixties 

It  may  be  done  while  some  of  you  are 
still  here  at  school  at  this  college  and  univer- 
sity 

It  will  be  done  during  the  terms  of  ofBce 
of  some  of  the  people  who  sit  here  on  this 
platform. 

But  It  will  be  done,  and  It  will  be  done 
before  the  end  of  thU  decade,  und  I  am  de- 
lighted thnt  this  UMlvenlty  la  playing  a  pnrt 
In  putting  n  man  on  the  tnonn  «a  part  of  n 
greftt  national  effort  of  the  TTniied  .si  Mies  ot 
Amerlcix. 

Many  yenra  ogo  the  greui  lin  ,•:,  rvpiorer, 
Oeurge  Mallory.  who  wm  to  uh-  .••  Mount 
■vereiit,  was  luked  why  did  he  want  to  oUmb 
It,    He  aald: 

"■•onuMlt  li  tliprti 

Well,  apKPe  is  their  liliil  sve  te  «oun5  Im 
OUinb    it       Ami     tlie    moon     ami     I  he     ptalitMn 

nre  there,  and  i  iv^  hopr  tor  )(nowi«<UH«<  ami 
pence  are  theie      aiuI  ihPinruip    imi  wr  sfi 

HMtl,     we     M«k     (Indu     lilrwliig     on     the     MKUil 
haiinrdollH    Ulnt    tl.mktnoun    autl    Mit'alril    lut 
VVIttVire   01)    WhIOll    mmi    ha^    pmm     emhiUhe,! 
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COOPERATION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
BANKI31S'  ASSOCIATION  AND  THE 
SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  HLMPHREY  Mr  P:fs:di-nt  Ihe 
success  of  the  American  form  of  Gov- 
ernment rests,  in  large  part,  on  mutual 
trust,  understanding,  and  cooperation 
between  private  business  and  Goven;- 
ment. 

This  is  why  I  rise  now  to  take  note  of 
an  outstcnding  example  of  such  trust, 
understar:ding,  and  cooperation  that  has 
been  dev?loped  between  the  American 
Bankers  Association  and  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

The  American  Bankers  Association 
and  the  Small  Business  Administration 
have  cooperatively  worked  out  a  new 
program  of  financial  assistance  to  the 
Nation's  small  businesses,  which,  as  I 
see  it,  ha;;  two  major  and  most  desirable 
objective.*: 

First,  it  will  increase  the  volume  of 
term  financing  available  to  small  busi- 
ness concerns,  and 

Second,  it  should  shift  a  large  part  of 
this  financing  from  the  Government  to 
the  commercial  banks  of  this  country, 
where  it  rightly  belongs. 

Under  this  program  it  is  expected  that 
the  commercial  banks  will  greatly  in- 
crease th?ir  participation  with  SBA  in 
loans  to  small  firms  The  banks  are  ex- 
pected to  :ake  at  lea.';!  a  50-peicent  share 
of  these  loan.s.  and  they  will  handle  vir- 
tually all  of  the  details  of  proces.sing  and 
servicing  the  loans,  thus  reducing  costs 
to  the  Nation's  taxpayers. 

The  Government,  through  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  will  continue 
to  play  a  vital  role  in  providing  term 
financing  for  small  firm.s  by  underwrit- 
ing a  large  part  of  the  transaction.  But 
the  Government  will  defer  repayments 
on  its  share  of  the  loans  until  after  the 
banks  ha\c  been  paid  in  full. 

The  American  Bankers  As50ciation  be- 
lieves that  under  llus  arrangement  a 
large  number  of  the  commercial  banks 
of  our  country  will  find  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  participate  with  the  Small 
Business  Administration  in  term  loans 
to  .small  firms. 

Thus  tlie  resources  of  the  Nation's 
commercijil  banks  will  be  made  available 
to  finance  small  businesses  in  close  co- 
operation with  the  Government. 

John  E  Hnrno.  SBA  Administrator. 
and  Sam  M  Rcminu,  president  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  deserve 
the  hinhcit  praise  for  developing  and 
putting  Into  operation  this  new  loan 
plan  which  ofTcrs  .so  much  promi.so  U)  our 
more  than  4'^  million  small  bu.snuvss 
concerns. 

I  ask  Un.minuni.s  roust'!',!  !.:;i'  a  !c,rasi 
of  Septcmbrr  6  by  \hv  SB.-\  r\p;a!r,;iii^ 
this  new  pi'Oli  tain  1)1  piii.tnlal  th:.^  luiir.t 
In  the  nrroni) 

'll'ii'-'   li 'iUf-:    !i()   (iUici  lull;     llic    iilruM- 
'i-'    '1  il    11.;  1(1  ill    p:  :iilrd  Ui  the  Kti  I'hO 


A       :i    A     ,1      ,1  iOli    1  o    pl'i  iV  hir     !  1  I  II.     loulli.     I  .   I 

mnull   himii  r-.^  ^    n*  ,,    ,,i.:,,   ;;,,,!    i,,<i,iv   h\ 

Juhn   K     lloii.c     AdM.lr.i'.l  I  iiioi    "'    tlic    rtinaU 
BURlneM   Afimli'i'l'n!      i      nml   -.an;    h\    Vi'u 

in|,  prenidmi  of  thr  AmrMiro-  n,,.  uir  Ar.-,> 
t'Utloh. 


'I  wl.^h  to  commend  the  American  Bankers 
A.'^s^.clatlnn  for  its  efTort.';  In  helping  us  to  de- 
velop this  new  bank  participation  program." 
Mr.  Horne  said,  "This  cooperative  effort  on 
the  part  of  Government  and  the  banking  in- 
dii.stry  to  help  n.eet  the  credit  i.eed.s  of  small 
businesses   is   most  gratifying. 

■  Under  this  new  program  It  should  be 
easier  for  struill  businessmen  to  obtain  se- 
cured term  loans — up  to  10  years — from  their 
banker,  with  the  Government  undfrwrltlng 
large  part  of  the  transaction. 

"The  essence  of  the  program  is  this:  The 
banks  will  make  and  eervlce  the  loans  for 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  and  will 
provide  a  large  share  of  the  loan  funds.  The 
banks  share  will  be  repaid  before  the  SBA 
starts  collecting  a  cent  on  Its  share  of  the 
loan  principal." 

Here  Is  the  way  the  program  works:  If  a 
Email  businessman  needs  $100,000  for  quail- 
fled  business  purposes — and  he  can  repay  the 
loan  in  10  years — the  SBA  will  advance  up 
to  $50,000  of  the  money,  with  the  bank  taking 
a  corresponding  share. 

For  servicing  the  loan,  the  bank  may  de- 
uuct  from  the  interest  collected  for  the  ac- 
count of  SBA  one-half  of  1  percent  a  year  on 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  SBA  portion  of  the 
loan — plus  its  regular  Interest  on  its  share. 
All  repayments  on  the  principal  of  the  entire 
loan  will  go  to  the  bank  for  the  first  5  years. 
The  SBA  will  defer  collection  on  its  share 
until  after  the  bank's  share  has  t>een  retired. 

Tlie  new  loan  program  was  developed  by 
C.  R  Lanman.  Deputy  SBA  Administrator  for 
Flcancial  Assistance,  and  Arthur  Maxwell, 
chairman  of  the  Small  Business  Credit  Com- 
mittee of  the  ABA. 

Mr  Lanman  said  "One  of  the  greatest 
needs  of  small  businessmen  Is  long-term 
loans  to  help  them  expand  and  create  more 
Jobs.  We  are  aw.-tre  that  banks  have  ample 
resources  to  finance  small  business,  but  many 
banks  are  understandably  reluctant  to  enter 
the  term  financing  field,  partlculsirly  as  to 
the  longer  maturities  Yet  longer  maturities 
often  are  essential  to  properly  finance  some 
needs  of  the  business  concern. 

"We  believe  we  have  developed  a  loan  plan 
which  meets  our  dual  objectives  of  providing 
small  business  financing.  whUe  at  the  same 
time  utilizing  the  resources  of  the  private 
banking  system."  he  said.  "SBA  will,  in 
most  instances,  rely  substantially  on  the 
bank's  credit  judgment  btit.  since  the  plan 
is  still  selective  from  .SBA  .■-  st.^ndpoint.  suffi- 
cient safeguards  are  pro\  ided  to  protect  the 
Government's    Interests 

"The  American  Bankers  Association  not 
only  has  assisted  us  m  working  uut  this  new- 
loan  program."  Mr.  Lanman  said,  it  also 
is  cooperating  with  us  in  explaining  the 
program  to  the  Nation's  15.000  commercial 
banks  '• 

Mr  Fleming  said,  "I  r>m  pleasod  thnt  the 
ATr.fn-an  Bankers  Asaociation  and  the  Small 
Bu.smess  AdministrHlion,  wi-rkmp  together 
hu\('  entered  into  thiis  cooperative  venture 
wha  1.  .si.i'uUl  make  it  j>o,sf.it;.e  to  greatly  In- 
cre&tie  tlie  amount  of  credit  extended  to  the 
•mall  bustnesB  concerns  of  this  country  by 
conunerclAl  bKnki. 

"Ultlmntely,  we  hoj).-  thi.t  the  iTo^'mtr. 
will  pr'>d\ir(-  !  t'lp  (ifslrnbU'  rcMilt  •■■I  oc- 
crrHhiMK  ( io\  crnmriit  IriidinK  :n  tlie  mkuU 
h  ;.,- ;iif.s.i  art'h  \kitli  ('I  iiitnen  ini  llllIlK^  iiiid 
uther  jir.vutc  h-niirih  uu'u>ui>.nn  .,>tii.h  .:, 
keeping  With   thru    ti.idHiolail   lolr 

'I  hu|>e  ■'  Ml  I'iiiii.ne  bald  !hi,t  AMA 
ir,rinb(^r    Ij.ii.k,!    w;.:    pi,i  i  u  ipuir    in    tia     i.i  ,» 

)!(-•:    ill',      to      t!ir      lU'.lfst      rVlfllt      jionhllili-      B,  . 

iNii!    w  f   ini'.v   ^\\r   Mioir   hrlp   fi  timhll    Lmim 
lirrn    mill    iiino    ri  rinplvnulf'i'    It.r    prllicl|il«»    ol 
phvuiliiK   pihttir   inlhri    tlttui   Frtlur.i!    (to\ 
tiniUPUt    t'lWiM    tor    tlU»    nnpollniit    urt'mriil 
ol  lUi'  Nnt (on'fc  m-oiuiinv 

MpI'i'  lU  I'  llir  posriiitiiJ  vIrliUlx  o!  ',hA  t  ur« 
ian|i|i!UHl  i>,ii  h  |)(0  U,  i|>nt  loll  loo.  |,irv:i  .IV. 
w  ,!l'.  t.hi    (    '  ,     n    il   ,'   ')   Irnt'.iir 


All  loans  under  this  program  will  be  of  the 
Immediate  participation  tyi>e  only.  l,e  .  SBA 
stands  ready  to  advance  Its  share  of  the  loan 
as  soon  as  the  bank  Is  ready  for  disburse- 
ment The  loans  will  be  serviced  by  the 
bank.s.  As  a  service  fee  the  banks  will  be 
permitted  to  deduct  from  the  Interest  col- 
lected for  the  account  of  SBA  one-half  of  1 
percent  a  year  on  the  unpaid  principal  bal- 
ance of  SBA's  share  of  the  loan. 

The  banks  participation  wiU  be  the  greater 
of  (a)  60  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
loan,  or  (b)  an  amount  equal  to  the  bank's 
loan  or  loans  to  be  repaid  with  a  part  of  the 
new  loan. 

The  loans  shall  be  amortized  on  a  level 
principal  payment  basis,  plus  interest. 

The  period  of  time  during  which  the 
banks  share  will  be  refwld  will  be  based  on 
the  same  proportion  of  loan  maturity  that 
the  l>anks  participation  bears  to  the  total 
amount  of  the  loan.  For  example,  the  bank 
would  be  repaid  over  a  period  of  3  years  If 
it  participates  50  percent  In  a  6-year  loan; 
the  tank  would  be  repaid  over  a  period  of  6 
years  if  it  participates  60  percent  in  a  10- 
year  loan.  etc. 

Since  SBA  will  not  receive  any  repayment 
of  principal  for  at  least  the  first  half  of  the 
term  of  the  loan.  It  will  be  necessary  that 
these  loans  be  adequately  secured  generally 
by  fixed  assets,  and  that  the  reasonable  de- 
preciated value  of  the  fixed  assets  will  at  all 
times  be  in  excess  ol  the  outstanding  loan 
balance. 

No  preference  shall  be  establiahed  In  favor 
of  the  lending  institution  In  any  collateral 
secur.ty  for  the  loan. 

Applications  for  such  loans  will  be  made 
by  the  bank  on  SBA's  Bimpllfled  one-page 
form  No  527.  Because  of  statutory  requlre- 
menti-.  a  one-page  certification  is  required 
from  the  bank's  borrower.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  note,  the  bank  may  use  its  own 
forms  of  mortgages,  agreements,  etc.  and 
need  not  submit  copies  of  the  loan  docu- 
ments to  SBA  until  after  the  bank  has  re- 
celvetl  the  funds  from  SBA  and  effected  dis- 
bursement. 

It  L-5  contemplated  that  the  banks  will  sub- 
mit only  the  stronger  credits  for  loans  under 
this  i)rogram— not  the  weaker  or  marginal 
ones. 


ANNOUNCEMEN'T  OF  HEAFUNG  ON 
THURSDAY.  SEPTEMBER  20  ON 
"PIJ^S  FOR  IMPROVED  CCKjRDI- 
NATION   OF  INFORMATION 

Mr  HUMPHREY,  Mr  President,  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  there  will 
be  a  public  hearing  of  the  Senate  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Subcommittt*'  on 
Reorganization  and  Iniernatioi.a;  (•: - 
ganizUions  on  Thursday,  Septnr.ber  20 
1962. 

The  hearing  will  he  dcvotrci  ;,  :*.(  ',:- 
tui'e  t'lans  of  the  U.S  Oovt  i-nmcut  to  .m- 
prove  the  manapcmcnt  of  information, 
pnrtlculiiiiv  .<^r:rr.! ific  and  enrinrti ms 
iiiroriniitior, 

!  (■  t^.iJ.UM/i  ;u;uir  plans'  bcca.isr 
t!..'  s  ib, onnnittrt"  .>  well  Jamilutr  v,  .ih 
thr  itfon!  of  the  pa.st  und  the  ncinilies 
n!)d  i  •olht'tti''  i.:'.    Il.t    ;)i<'ht'Hl 

1 '.  I'n  \  I  M'.-.  of  suiti  oMMr)-t»»  mriY 

Tor  4  long  yeftrw,  ^lll^  Mibcdinmlttrt* 

ha.s   r  ill',, ..'.oil   '(•■•.!  inumy.   ^^^u^>d   rt'lHJl^^ 
(inl  ,-;,*!( nil'!.  1  •  u.v  lo  \v  liiit  h«^  brci',  (lo!,f 
\vlu»!    .u>  :.o;  lut  i:  ilohr  mid  whh!  f.liO',ilil 
1  r   (lo.ili' 

\Vr    I   uprtNT    now      VC!V    r!ltllk!,N      !r    t\    K 

tl,c  u,  ( lu  (I  .s  ivurtiy  v^hnt   thry  rioi'u  i 
to  (to  in  \hr  f',i!u!i      ■inrtlni:  w  Uh  litM, 

^  ciu  •>  l;;;(.li:i  '. 
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They  must  do  ;v  urcat  dta!  T]\v  furl 
IS  thai  my  ussoclftlos  ami  I  mv  deeply 
tli.ssatlsnod  wlUi  Iho  relativoly  modosl 
promoss  which  has  boon  made  to  date 
111  response  to  our  and  others'  lepeiUed 
>ir.:i;  est  Ions 

INIORMATION    (.HAD.S     INnUKRAllI  t: 

riu'  full  committee  and  the  subcom- 
mittee have  been  patient  We  have  been 
understanding.  We  are  interested  now 
as  to  who  proposes  to  do  exactly  what. 
when  and  how,  so  as  to  ena  situations 
which,  ;n  many  instances,  amouiu  to  in- 
formation chaos. 

This  IS  not  a  talk-oriented  lu-arniu;  it 
is  an  action-oriented  hearina 

We  are  frankly  tired  of  endle.ss  discus- 
,-^lons  which  no  round  and  round  and  lead 
nowhere — to  no  aclion.  no  results,  noth- 
ing but  limited  manai;ement  improve- 
ment. 

The  agencies  are  now  bem.u  called  to 
account  They  are  expected  to  come  up 
with  action  plans — not  alibis  for  inac- 
tion. 

rHF    DI-STrRBING    ST^T^•-,    gfii 

A  leci-nt  private  report  sponson-d  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation  states 

Nil  centralized  Oo\ernment  !iit')rmiitlcin 
dlstr.DUtlon  system  n  jW  exls^^ 

TTiere  is  no  coordinated.  Go\  erswnent-wide 
policy  for  dissemination  of  '^cier.tlflc  infur- 
miitioii 

Without  this  kind  of  coordination  the 
vast  amounts  of  moneys  which  are  ex- 
pended by  this  Government  for  scien- 
tific research  are  in  many  instances 
wasted  or  at  least  temporarily  lost  be- 
cause of  the  unava'lability  and  lack  of 
access  lo  the  information  as  to  that 
.^clennflc  research. 

As  many  as  55,000  repot  t.s  weie  i:en- 
erated  by  three  Rkiencies  alone  m  the 
1961  fiscal  year — D<>fenso  Spare  ,»nd 
Atomic  En'Mijy  A'^tMicies 

Huwt'V--,  til'  m.un  IVfriiM  IVpart- 
ment  ii;!orinatuin  -y.^trm  i,s  out  ;n  left 
field"'  so  fai  a^  ti'n>  oi  thousands  of  miss- 
ln>i  !e;K)rts  aw  c  i.i' <-' iieri  li  receives 
less  than  1  ova  'u  ,>  ■.•[  a  ;  ciiine  con- 
tractor reports  and  no  reixii  t.s  whatso- 
ever trom  300  000  sub-tiiM  nnd  lower  tier 
rontractors 

This  Nation  can  no  lon.uer  afTord  to 
be  io  haphia/ard  in  its  information  poli- 
cies. Wt.  cm  no  longer  be  "prodigal 
sons,"  wa.>lin^  th"  investment  of  our 
scarce  scienti.-t.->  and  engineers, 

TWELVE  BILLION  DOLLARS  FOR  SCIFNCE — PERH.^PS 

<!!    2     BILLION     WASTT 

In  the  1963  fiscal  year,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment will  be  spending  some  $12  bil- 
lion for  research,  development,  testint;. 
and  evaluation.  Some  estimates  have 
been  made,  mcludint,'  by  Federal  oftlcials. 
to  the  effect  that  10  percent  or  more  of 
this  vast  expenditure  consists  of  need- 
less, unintentional,  wasteful  duplication 
That  would  amount  to  SI. 2  Billion. 

Meanwhile,  in  our  civilian  economy, 
we  are  losing  some  momentum.  We  are 
not  converting  research  findings  into 
new  technology — new  and  improved 
products — so  as  to  inciease  'los.s  na- 
tional product  and  improve  on:  peace- 
time standards  of  living. 

Yet,  with  each  passing  day.  US.  in- 
dustry and  agriculture  are  gettini;  into 
a  tighter  and  tighter  competitive  race 
with  other  Western  nations,  particularly 


thofe  now  in  the  Common  Maikot  or  re- 
QUPftinK  admivssion  to  u 

My  commenUs  abov(>  an'  madr  solely 
as  r?uards  coordination  ol  sncnt.fir  nnd 
entflneerlna;  information 

OTIIKR  INTEKAOUNt  Y    INf    iRMATION   BEYOND 

MrrrNTim 

Bit.  as  our  committee  ha.s  shown. 
there  are  serious  shortcomm  ;s  \i\  the  co- 
ordination of  other  tvpcs  ot  .liiormatlon 
amonk'  the  agencies  I  it  f-M  to  foreign 
policy  information.  1 1  'iila'oiy-type  In- 
formation, law  enforcenun'  aiformatlon, 
as  well  as  many  other  types,  which  lend 
themselves  to  i  a;)id  electronic  data  proc- 
essmu 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and 
as  a  loyal  supporter  of  the  administra- 
tion, I  expect  the  agencies  to  come  for- 
ward with  an  effective  program.  The 
purpose  of  the  hearing  will  be  to  call  to 
account  every  Cabinet  officer  and  every 
agency  head  as  to  why  these  programs 
are  not  being  properly  budgeted,  and 
what  every  governmental  agency  is 
doing,  particularly  m  the  field  of 
science  and  technology. 

TWO    lEADOKF    WITNE.SSES 

As  regards  witnesses  and  format.  I 
have  invited  two  distinguished  officials 
to  testify  as  regards  the  plans  of  the 
executive  branch,  as  a  whole;  There  will 
be  the  Honorable  David  Bell.  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  w  lio  will  speak  on 
the  theme  of  "Budgeting  for  Informa- 
tion in  the  Executive  Branch,"  I  say 
most  respectfully  to  niy  friend  Mr.  Bell. 
for  whom  I  have  the  highest  regard, 
that  we  do  not  need  a  plillosophlcal  dis- 
sertation We  need  action  plans.  As 
this  Record  may  be  sead  by  the  respec- 
tive agencies  of  ( io\ei  n.ment,  I  hope 
tliey  will  come  pienai-'d  to  tell  the  com- 
mittee what  they  ai-'  ixKigeting  next 
year  for  purposes  of  information  Im- 
provement, for  the  retiieval  of  Informa- 
tion for  tlie  coordination  of  Information, 
and  for  centralized  information  control. 
for  example  m  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  m  the  Department  of  Defense. 
in  the  Fednal  Drug  Administration,  in 
the  Ppare  Administration,  and  in  the 
Atomic   Energy  Commission 

With  few  exceptions  these  agencies  are 
25  years  behind  any  other  information 
system  Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  ooviet  Union  makes  sucii  phenomenal 
progress  in  ihe  field  of  science  and  tech- 
nology is  that  Its  research  is  put  to  work. 
The  Government  knows  what  has  been 
done.  In  the  Soviet  Union  there  is  a 
centralized  information  system  on  sci- 
ence and  technology.  There  is  none  in 
this  country.  We  have  been  asking  for 
It  for  years.  Each  time  hearings  are 
held  on  the  subject,  an  officer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment says.  "We  are  working  on  it." 

They  can  work  on  it,  and  also  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

When  I  visited  the  World's  Fair  at 
Seattle  I  saw  the  retrieval  system  which 
was  established  by  the  American  Library 
A.ssociation.  It  proves  what  can  be 
done  No  such  information  system  is 
available  in  the  LibraiT  of  Congress. 
None  IS  available  in  the  medical  library. 
None  is  available  m  our  Government. 
except  for  the  good  system  in  the  Stra- 
teL:ic  Air  Command.  It  proves  that  it 
can  be  done. 


If  people  are  worried  abcni  minvcle 
drugs— and  SCMWe  of  thinn  m--  not  so 
mlraculou.<i  .such  lus  thaliitmnule  and 
about  the  proper  trsim;  oi  diugs,  we 
should  have  cenli  .ili/'U  informatKm  In 
this  f\eld,  put  tOKelhei  m  one  \)\iicv  vo 
that  the  agencies  ot  auvernment  and  in- 
dividual citizens  cai\  find  it. 

Another  witness  will  be  Dr  Jerome 
Wlesner,  Director,  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology.  Executive  OfBce  of  the 
President,  who  will  speak  on  "Improving 
Systems  of  Scientific  and  Engineering 
Information  In  the  Fixecuiive  Btancli" 
Dr.  Wlesner  is  one  of  the  most  competent 
public  officials,  who  has  earned  my 
wholehearted  respect  and  admiration 
and  support.  However,  there  has  been 
a  tendency  to  downgrade  the  information 
progrsun. 

I  serve  notice  again,  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  with  the  support  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
membership  of  the  committee,  that  we 
have  waited  a  long  time,  and  we  expect 
some  results,  particularly  m  tlie  field  of 
medical  research,  drug  research,  scien- 
tific research,  researcli  in  defense  and 
in  space,  and  in  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

Thereafter,  there  will  be  a  roundtable 
type  discussion  in  which  representatives 
of  a  half-dozen  agencies  will  be  asked 
to  answer  specific  questions  and  make 
comments  on  others'  answers. 

Since  I  anticipate  a  heavy  schedule 
In  the  Senate  that  day.  the  hearing  will 
start  at  9  am.  It  will  t>e  held  m  room 
3302,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

BACKOROIND  MKMOHANDeM  ON   MrARtNU 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
bo  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 
a  background  memorandum  wh.ich  I 
have  prepared  on  '  nis  !ieai  mu 

There  being  im  oimction  the  memo- 
randum was  o'ci.'rcd  to  I),  piir.tfd  m 
the  Record,  a.«;  \<^r.n\y  s 

Plans   ron    Imi'rovh>   Cooroination    or 
Information 

(By  Senator  Hubert  H    Humphrey* 
This    memorandum    describes    tlie    back- 
ground, nature,  and  purpose  of  the  subcon\- 
mltt^e's  forthcoming  hearing 

1.  Place  and  time;  Room  3302,  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building;  9  a.m.  (prior  to  tlie 
opening  hour  of  the  Senate). 

2.  Topic:  The  hearing  Is  designed  to  con- 
sider what  actions  may  or  should  be  taken 
by  the  U.S.  Government,  so  as  to  Improve 
the  management  and  coordination  of  Infor- 
mation in  the  interest  of  efficiency,  economy, 
national  security,  and  progress. 

As  the  title  of  the  hearing  Indicates,  it 
Is  oriented  to  the  future:  I.e..  to  needs,  oppor- 
tunities, and  challenges  in  the  days  ahead. 

3.  Reasons  for  empliasls  on  future  plans. 
Tlie  reasons  for  the  stress  on  the  future 
(rather  than  mere  reporting  on  past  achieve- 
ments or  present  activities)    are  several: 

( a)  The  parent  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  and  this  subcommittee  have  been 
studying  the  overall  Information  problem 
since  as  far  back  as  1957.  We  do  not  wish 
to  needlessly  repeat  past  reviews. 

(b)  Much  progress  has  occurred  within 
and  outside  the  executive  branch  in  Improv- 
ing information  systems. 

(c)  The  committee  and  the  subcommit- 
tee have  kept  themselves  constantly  in- 
formed as  to  what  has  and  has  not  been 
done  to  improve  systems.  (Tlie  hearing 
record,   for  example,  will  contain   many  ex- 
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htblta,  d»»orlblng  pnal  uchlevemtntu   pr^Rrnt 
i\ctivltl«s,  Kud  current  problemt.) 

(d)  In  H  Mrlu  of  printed  iin<i  pi     •>,-.. <i 
an(klyBea,   tli*  oommltte*  and   tho   n  .>    .i:. 
mltlM  hnvi ,  we  believe,  proved  thtit  seriuua 
deflclenclea  do  exist  In  the  stntui  quo. 

(e)  The  committee  and  the  subconunlttee 
wish,  therefore,  lo  determine  exactly  whut 
Federal  offlrlala  propoea  to  do  to  Improve  the 
status  quo— when  and  how. 

Time  will  neceuarlly  be  limited  at  w.v 
hearing  to  cover  so  vast  a  subject.  Ii  is. 
however,  hc>ped  that  at  least  the  highlights 
of  future  iictlvity  can  be  announced  and 
discussed,   If  only  briefly 

4.  Format  of  meeting;  The  plans  for  the 
hearing  Inc  udes  two  parts: 

(a)  Two  tjrlef,  10-mlnute  prepared  state- 
ments on  policies  of  the  executive  branch 
as    a    whole 

(b)  Questions,  answers,  and  comments  In 
roundtable  rashlon  on  Indlvldunl  agency  In- 
terests, 

5  Two  foci — scientific  and  nonsclentlflc : 
TTie  principal  focus  of  the  hearings  is  on 
scientific  and  engineering  information,  per 
se.  The  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
and  representatives  of  individual  agencies 
will  speak  only  on  this  type  of  Information, 

However,  the  initial  comments  by  the 
Bureau  of  tlie  Budget  will  also  concern  co- 
ordination ind  systems  Improvement  of 
other  types  of  Information  which  are  cru- 
cial to  Interagency  Interest,     Examples  are — 

Forelgn-poilcy-type  Information  (Involving 
such  agencies  as  the  State  Department. 
Commerce  Department.  Department  of  De- 
fense, Centnil  Intelligence  Agency.  Depart- 
ment of  Agjlc'ulture.   etc.) 

Law-enforcement-type  Information  (In- 
volving many  units  In  the  Departments  of 
Justice.    Treasury,   etc.) 

Regulatory -agency-type  Information  (In- 
volving the  independent  Commissions — 
FCC,  FTC.  SBC,  ICC,  FPC— I.e..  eaaeload- 
type  Information). 

6.  Partlclpitnts    Invited: 

(a)  Opening  prepared  statements:  David 
Bell.  Dlrectrr,  US  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
n«  regarda  "Budgeting  for  Information  in 
the  Executive  Branch";  Jerome  Wleaner, 
Director,  Offioe  of  Science  and  Technology, 
as  regards  "Improving  Systems  of  sclentlAc 
and  Engineering  Information  In  the  Ex- 
ecutavo  Branch," 

(b)  Roundtable  (partial  list  of  policy  and 
operating  officials) . 

Library  of  Congress  Laurence  Minnford, 
Llbr.irlan. 

Department  of  Agriculture:  Foster  Mohr- 
ardt.  Director,  National  Agricultural  Li- 
brary. 

Department  of  Defense:  Roswell  Gllpatrlc, 
Deputy  Secretary;  Col.  James  Vann.  Direc- 
tor. Armed  Services  Technical  Information 
Agency. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration: Melvln  Day,  Director,  Office  of 
Technical  Information. 

National  Science  Foundation :  Burton  W. 
Adklnson,  Head,  Office  of  Science  Informa- 
tion   Service, 

Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare;  Dr,  Luther  Terry,  Surgeon  General, 
U,S  Public  Health  Service:  Dr,  James  A, 
Shannon.  Director.  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

Department  of  Commerce:  Herbert  Hollo- 
man.  Assistant  Secretary  for  Research  and 
Development;  John  Green,  Director,  Office 
of  Technical  Servicp? 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 
TO  ORDER  UNITS  AND  MEMBERS 
IN  THE  READY  RESERVE  TO  AC- 
TIVE DUTY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tiiat  the  pend- 
ing  business   be  temporarily  laid   aside 


and  that  tlie  vCirnati  pioci-ed  to  t!;-'  mr,- 
,s!cler:i(ion  of  c^ilendar  No  1!*H4  beiiulo 
.'I'iiit  Rcsoiu!  ion  'J24 

rhc  PRKSIDINQ  OFI'ICER,  The 
resolution  will  be  stait^l  by  title  for  the 
information  of  tin  St  t.ate. 

The  Lkcislatim  Ci  tKK  A  Joint  reso- 
lution (S.J,  Res  224  to  authorise  the 
Piesident  to  order  wl.i.v  and  members  in 
the  Ready  Reserve  to  active  duty  for  not 
more  than  12  months,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  with 
amendments,  on  page  1.  at  the  besinning 
of  line  4.  to  strike  out  "January  SI"  and 
insert  "February  28":  in  line  5.  after  the 
word  "unit",  to  strike  out  "and  any  mem- 
ber not  assigned  to  a  unit  organized  to 
.serve  as  a  unit,  in'  and  insert  "or  any 
member":  on  page  2.  line  4.  after  the 
word  "until",  to  strike  out  "January  31" 
and  insert  "February  28";  in  line  17, 
after  the  word  "duty",  to  insert  "or 
whose  period  of  active  duty  was  ex- 
tended"; and  after  line  20,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  becomes  effective  on  the 
day  after  the  Eighty-seventh  Congress  ad- 
journs sine  die. 

So  as  to  make  the  joint  resolution 
icad : 

Rfitoli'cd  by  the  Senate  and  Wou,ve  of 
firprr.vrnfafttr.t  of  the  Vnitrd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asf'Cmblcd.  That,  not- 
wlthstundlng  tuiy  other  provision  of  law, 
until  February  28,  1B«3,  tiie  President  nvay, 
without  the  consent  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned, order  any  vuilt,  or  any  member,  of 
the  Ready  Reserve  of  an  armed  force  to  ac- 
tive duty  lor  n<it  more  than  twelve  con- 
secutive month,"!  H  -xver,  not  more  than 
one  hundred  and  Miy  (ho\)!«;\nd  members 
of  the  Ready  Reserve  may  b.  .,  active  duty 
(Other  than  for  training i  without  their 
consent,  under  this  section  at  any  one  time. 

Sec,  a  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  until  February  28.  1963.  the 
President  may  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  extend  enlistments,  appoint- 
ments, periods  of  active  duty,  periods  of  ac- 
tive duty  for  training,  pericxis  of  obligated 
service  or  other  military  status,  in  any  com- 
ponent of  an  armed  force  or  In  the  National 
Guard  that  expire  before  February  28.  1963. 
for  not  more  than  twelve  months.  How- 
ever, If  the  enlistment  of  a  member  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  who  Is  ordered  to  active  duty 
under  the  first  section  of  this  Act  would 
expire  after  February  28,  1963,  but  before 
he  has  served  the  entire  period  for  which 
he  was  so  ordered  to  active  duty,  his  en- 
listment may  be  extended  until  the  last  day 
of  that  period. 

Sec.  3.  No  member  of  the  Ready  Reserve 
who  was  involuntarily  ordered  to  active  duty 
or  whose  period  of  active  duty  was  extended 
under  the  Act  of  August  1.  1961.  Public  Law 
87-117  1 75  Stat.  242).  may  be  involuntarily 
ordered  to  active  duty  under  this  Act. 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  Mr,  President,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  224  would  provide 
standby  authority  until  February  28, 
1963,  for  the  President  to,  first,  recall 
not  more  than  150.000  members  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  to  active  duty  for  not 
more  than  12  months,  and,  second, 
extend  enlistments,  appointments,  pe- 
riods of  active  duty,  or  other  obligated 


periods  of  training,  scrvirr  or  .--tatu.v  for 
not  more  than  12  month.s 

Tho  President  oi  the  Unurd  stiitc.i 
requested  this  Authonty  n\  u  ;<",,:  ;o 
the  Congress  da u^i  September  :    ;<-»:.• 

The  Secretary  o'  i)<;(;isc  n-.d  ;:  <> 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiel.s  of  Staff 
testified  before  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  on  September  10  about  the  need 
for  the  authority  and  the  circumstances 
in  which  It  might  be  used. 

The  Congress  and  the  Nation  will 
recognize  the  authority  as  being  similar 
in  many  ways  to  that  contained  in  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  120  of  the  87th 
Congress,  which  became  Public  Law 
87-117.  Like  the  1961  resolution,  the 
resolution  now  before  the  Senate  would 
grant  permi-sslvc  authority  for  the  in- 
voluntary recall  of  the  Ready  Reserve 
and  the  involuntary  extension  of  enlisc- 
ments,  appointments,  and  other  periods 
of  service.  The  chief  differences  in  the 
resolutions  are  that  the  authority  m 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  224  would 
exist  ever  a  period  of  not  more  than  6 
months,  as  compared  uith  the  earlier 
authority  that  extended  over  approxi- 
mately 11  months,  and  the  number  of 
reservists  that  may  be  recalled  under 
this  resolution  is  a  maximum  of  150,000. 
as  compared  with  250,000  under  last 
year's  resolution. 

While  the  form  of  the  resolution  is 
similar  to  that  of  last  year,  the  circum- 
stances on  which  the  authority  is 
sought  are  some\\i;at  ri;ffeient.  The 
i*esolution  of  1961  was  primarily  direct- 
ed toward  the  Berlin  crisi.<;  At  the  lime 
that  resolution  s^as  approMd,  wc  knew 
that  the  executive  b!u:;().  ;ntended  to 
use  the  authority  ^::u::tr•/  ;>  a  i>art  of 
a  p)t>Bram  to  Iniprove  ti.i  .r!'  tivcness 
of  our  active  duty  forces 

In  contrast,  the  pending  resolution  is 
not  deslgne<'  t-  ei  um- ;  a  iK.blem  In 
one  location  hi^tiac;  \\:<  iiu'.J.oriiy  is 
sought  as  n    'IS'  !^<  ''e   situation 

throughout  liu- ssoi  id  i:  .ht  t(!al  con- 
frontation," to  use  ti:r  V  :d>  I  !  'he  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

Another  important  diflerence  this  year 
is  that  thei-e  is  no  present  and  definite 
intention  to  use  the  authority  contained 
in  thi.«:  resolution.  The  committee  was 
informed  that  there  are  no  specific 
plans  to  use  it  and  the  committee  shares 
the  hope  that  world  conditions  will  not 
further  deteriorate  to  require  imple- 
mentation of  the  authority. 

In  summary,  the  resolution  may  be 
described  as  an  interim  measure  to  pro- 
vide standby  authority  while  the  Con- 
gress is  out  of  session  and  during  a 
reasonable  period  overlapping  the  con- 
vening of  a  new  Congress. 

To  use  a  colloquialism  from  my  part 
of  the  country,  this  is  a  shotgun  behind 
the  door. 

If  the  President's  judgment  in  this  pe- 
riod is  that  security  requirements  dic- 
tate additions  to  our  active  duty  forces, 
he  would  have  the  necessary  authority 
without  proclaiming  a  national  emer- 
gency or  calling  the  Congress  into  spe- 
cial session. 

Under  the  Reserve  laws  now  in  effect, 
the  President  has  authority  to  order  as 
many  as  1  million  members  of  the  Ready 
Resei^ve  to  active  duty  involuntarily  for 
as  long  as  24  months,  in  the  event  of  a 
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liatioual  emergency  declared  by  the  Con- 
gress or  proclaimed  by  the  President.    In 
viesv  of  this  authority,  it  is  reasonable 
to   a-sk   why    the  executive   branch  has 
sought    congressional    approval    of    this 
more   limited   authorization    to   use   the 
Ready  Reserve.     The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense informed  the  commiUee  that  there 
are   at   least   two    reasons    for    this   ap- 
proach.    Fu'st,   approval  of   the  resolu- 
tion by  the  Congress  would  demonstrate 
a  unity  between  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  reflecting   the   unity  of 
our  people  in  our  determination  to  make 
an  adequate  response  if  one  of  several 
trouble  spots  in  the  world  deteriorates 
sufficiently    to    require    decisive    action. 
The  second  reason  suggested  is  that  a 
proclamation  or  declaration  or  national 
emergency     would    confer    powers    not 
needed  now.  and  that  such  action  might 
create  a  climate  of  greater  tension  and 
alarm  than  is  justified  merely  to  secure 
authority    for    making    relatively    small 
additions  of  manpower  to  the  active  duty 
forces.    Approval  of  the  resolution  would 
permit  a  response  to  trouble  that  is  less 
serious  than  a  condition   requiring  the 
invocation  of  national  emergency  powers. 
The  President  hardly  should  be  criti- 
cized   for    requesting    authority    much 
more  limited  than  he  could  assume  if  he 
proclaimed  a  national  emergency.     The 
authority  contained  in  this  resolution  i.s 
less  extensive  than  the  President's  au- 
thority to  use  the  Reserves  in  a  national 
emergency  in  three  respect.';;   First,  the 
number  of  Reserves  affected  i.^  a  maxi- 
mum   of    150,000   under    this   resolution. 
while  it  could  be  as  high  as  1  million  in 
a  Presidentially  proclaimed  emergency; 
second,  the  authority  to  order  members 
of  the  Reserve  to  active  dtity  under  this 
resolution  would  expire  on  Februaiy  28. 
1963.    while    this   authority    would    con- 
tinue throughout  the  duration  of  a  pro- 
claimed cmer:!ency:  third,  tlie  members 
of  the  Reserve  who  may  be  called  under 
this  resolution  would  be  liable  for  serv- 
ice   of    only    12    months,    instead   of    24 
months  if  they  w-i-  called  in  a  Presi- 
dential emerpency. 

When  the  Congress  was  asked  to  ap- 
prove the  resolution  to  meet  the  Berlin 
crisis,  we  were  informed  that  tiie  titiliza- 
tion  of  Reserves  on  actne  duty  and  the 
extension  of  enlistments  w  ere  only  a  part 
of  plans  to  improve  the  effecti\eness  of 
our  Armed  Forces.  The  Armed  Forces 
ha\e.  in  fact,  been  .substantially  im- 
proved since  last  sumine:'  botii  in  rr.an- 
power  and  in  weapons.  Both  our  con- 
ventional and  nuclear  forces  are  stronger 
now.  For  example,  the  Army  now  has  16 
combat  divisions,  instead  of  11  slightly 
more  than  a  year  aao  Our  capability 
to  respond  to  attack  with  interconti- 
nental and  intermediate  range  missiles  is 
greater.  The  active  duty  strength  of  the 
Maiine  Corps  has  been  increased  and 
improvements  are  being  made  in  the  tac- 
tical forces  of  the  Na-.y  and  the  Air 
Force. 

Despite  the  very  considerable  progress 
in  all  these  fields,  we  might  face  a  situ- 
ation during  the  fall  m  which  specialized 
skills  and  trained  units  in  the  Ready 
Reserve  would  be  needed  quickly  to  aug- 
ment the  standing  forces. 

Members  of  the  Senate  have  not  for- 
gotten the  vehemence  of  prote.-^ts  from 


some  of  the  reservists  ordered  to  active 
duty  last  fall  and  some  of  the  persons 
on  active  duty  who  had  their  service  ex- 
tended. There  were  errors  and  defects 
in  the  procedures  employed  last  year  and 
there  were  some  very  real  hardships  ex- 
perienced. Considering  the  callup  as  a 
whole,  however.  I  think  it  was  accom- 
plished in  a  relatively  satisfactory  man- 
ner. The  experience  of  that  callup  has 
resulted  in  actions  intended  to  avoid  a 
repetition  of  some  of  the  problems  en- 
countered. 

Before  commenting  further  on  this 
subject,  let  me  say  quickly  that,  although 
the  complaints  last  year  seemed  quite 
strong  at  times,  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  those  called  upon  to  serve  did 
so  cheerfully  and  effectively.  The  Re- 
serve components  are  entitled  to  a  great 
deal  of  praise  for  their  significant  con- 
tributions on  active  duty  during  tlie  last 
year 

Many  of  the  problems  of  last  year's 
callup  occurred  because  many  of  the 
units  that  were  called  to  duty  had  not 
been  nranned  at  levels  near  their  au- 
thorized strengths.  When  these  imits 
were  called,  the  vacancies  in  them  were 
filled  from  the  replacement  pool  of  the 
Reserve.  Many  of  the  reservists  in  this 
placement  pool  were  persons  who  al- 
ready had  served  2  or  more  years  on  ac- 
tive duty  and  who  were  not  participating 
actively  in  the  Reserve,  although  they 
had  a  vulnerability  under  law  for  serv- 
ice as  members  of  the  Ready  Reserve. 
It  was  not  unnatural  that  these  fillers 
should  complain  about  being  required  to 
perform  additional  duty  when  they  ob- 
served that  persons  receiving  48  days  of 
military  pay  annually  for  Reserve  par- 
ticipation and  per.sons  whose  only  active 
duty  was  in  the  form  of  only  6  months' 
active  duty  for  training  were  not  being 
called.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the 
drill  pay  reservists  and  the  6-month 
trainees  were  shirking  their  duty;  they 
were  not. 

In  most  instances,  these  persons  were 
;.oi  called  because  they  were  members  of 
units  not  needed  on  active  duty.  Still,  it 
is  understandable  if  persons  with  long 
periods  of  active  duty  who  were  not  being 
compensated  for  their  Reserve  member- 
ship would  feel  that  they  should  not  be 
m  a  priority  status  of  vulnerability. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  iiiformed  the 
committee  that  two  remedies  have  been 
undertaken  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  some 
of  the  inequities  of  last  fall.  The  first 
of  these  is  that  the  personnel  strength 
of  priority  inactive  duty  units  has  been 
raised,  thus  lowering;  the  number  of  fill- 
ers that  must  be  added  when  these  units 
are  ordered  to  active  duty.  The  second 
remedy  is  that  the  military  departments 
have  established  a  pool  of  some  45.000 
6-month  trainees  who  have  been  identi- 
fied by  occupational  specialty  and  this 
pool  would  be  relied  on  for  fillers  before 
non-drill-pay  personnel  who  have  served 
longer  than  6  months  would  be  called. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate.  I 
should  like  to  furnish  a  summary  of  the 
personnel  actions  last  year:  328.000  per- 
sons were  added  to  the  active-duty 
forces,  through  a  series  of  actions: 
70,000  of  these  persons  voluntarily  en- 
listed or  reenlisted:  47,000  of  the  total 
were  procured  through  the  draft;  63,000 


persons  had  their  enlistments  or  periods 
of  active  duty  involuntarily  extended; 
and  148,000  reservists  were  ordered  to 
active  duty.  Of  the  148,000  reservists 
ordered  to  active  duty,  66,000  were  6- 
month  trainees,  of  whom  about  50.000 
were  also  in  a  drill-pay  status;  54.000 
were  other  reservists  m  a  drill-pay  sta- 
tus; and  28.000  were  unpaid  reservists 
who  previously  had  served  longer  than 
6  months.  Many  of  the  complaints  of 
inequities  came  from  the  28.000. 

Mr.  President,  I  earnestly  hope  that 
the  two  remedies  undertaken  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  which  I  referred 
earlier  will  alleviate  disproportionate 
service  if  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  au- 
thority of  this  joint  resolution. 

One  of  the  committee  amendments 
should  also  contribute  toward  a  fairer 
.shainng  of  the  responsibilities  of  military 
service.  The  effect  of  this  amendment 
is  to  permit  the  departments  to  reach 
into  units  that  are  not  called  to  active 
duty  in  order  to  select  individual  reserv- 
ists who  either  are  6-month  trainees  or 
are  receiving  drill  pay  and  who  possess 
the  military  skills  needed  by  the  Active 
Forces.  There  was  some  question 
whether  such  action  was  possible  under 
the  language  of  the  joint  resolution  ap- 
proved last  year  which  empowered  the 
President  to  order  "any  unit  and  any 
member  not  assigned  to  a  unit  organized 
to  sei've  as  a  unit." 

There  may  be  cries  of  alarm  that  the 
committee  action  destroys  the  unit-in- 
tegrity concept.  The  committee  intent 
is  not  that  units  be  disbanded,  but  that 
a  few  persons  might  be  selected  from 
several  units  as  fillers  for  active  duty 
forces.  I  am  confident,  Mr  President, 
this  can  be  accomplished  without  de- 
stroying any  existing  units.  Unit  in- 
tegrity is  desirable,  but  it  is  not  more 
desirable  than  an  equitable  sharing  of 
the  responsibilities  of  military  service. 
There  are  approximately  1  million  re- 
servists on  a  drill-pay  status.  When  V. 
is  remembered  that  the  authority  of  this 
joint  resolution  applies  to  not  more  than 
150.000  members  of  the  Ready  Reserve, 
it  is  difllcult  to  believe  that  the  relatively 
small  part  of  the  150.000  who  might  be 
fillers  could  not  be  procured  from  a 
drill-pay  force  numbering  about  1  mil- 
lion without  causing  the  dismantling  of 
units. 

Now  a  word  about  those  who  may  have 
had  their  enlistments  or  periods  of  ac- 
tive duty  extended  under  last  year's 
resolution.  In  the  form  in  which  it  was 
referred  to  the  committee,  the  resolu- 
tion prohibited  the  recall  of  a  member  of 
the  Ready  Reserve  who  was  involuntar- 
ily ordered  to  active  duty  under  last 
year's  resolution.  The  committee  amend- 
ed the  resolution,  so  as  to  prohibit  tiie 
recall  of  a  member  of  the  Ready  Resere 
who  had  his  period  of  active  duty  ex- 
tended under  the  resolution  of  last  year. 
There  probably  are  a  few  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  who  had  their  periods 
of  active  duty  extended  last  year  and 
who  are  still  on  active  duty  instead  of 
being  in  the  Ready  Reserve.  The  com- 
mittee report  indicates  the  intent  that 
the  authority  of  this  resolution  is  not 
to  be  used  to  add  another  extension  of 
active  duty  to  one  accomplished  under 
last  year's  resolution.  This  is  not  a  limi- 
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tation,  however,  on  the  authority  of  the 
resolution  as  it  would  apply  to  a  person 
who  was  subjected  only  to  an  extension 
of  1  year  in  his  membership  in  the  Re- 
serve as  distinguished  from  active  duty. 

I  think  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
dwell  on  the  variety  or  the  intensity  of 
the  dangers  which  our  country  faces. 
The  Senate  knows  them,  and  the  people 
we  represent  are  informed  about  them. 
Unhappily,  solutions  for  this  multiplicity 
of  trouble  are  not  nearly  as  easy  as  the 
identification  of  them. 

In  times  of  international  stress  it  is 
absolutely  vital  that  we  supE>ort  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  our 
Armed  Forces,  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  times  such  as  these, 
we  must  disregard  whatever  differences 
we  may  have  had  or  may  now  have  over 
the  approach  to  domestic  affairs  and  in- 
ternal problems.  Fortunately.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  have  a  proud  tradition  of  sub- 
ordinating political  differences  when  our 
security  as  a  free  people  is  threatened. 

I  am  confident  that  congressional  re- 
action to  this  resolution  will  be  another 
reminder  to  those  hostile  to  us  that  we 
are  united,  and  are  determined  to  pro- 
tect our  interests,  and  that  the  President 
will  be  fully  supported  in  the  actions 
he  takes  as  our  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the  joint 
resolution  be  unanimously  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to  me.  in 
order  that  I  may  submit  a  Senate  reso- 
lution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair  i .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit,  and  send  to  the  desk,  a  Senate 
resolution,  which  I  ask  to  have  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee. 

However,  first  I  wish  to  express  the 
hope  that  no  amendments  will  be  at- 
tached to  the  pending  joint  resolution. 
I  think  the  addition  of  amendments 
would  minimize  the  effect  of  the  joint 
resolution.  I  believe  it  would  create  a 
picture  which  would  not  be  true  in  its 
entirety. 

I  anticipate  that  we  wish  to  follow 
the  normal  procedure,  and  that  amend- 
ments or  resolutions  which  may  be  of- 
fered in  connection  with  the  pending 
joint  resolution  will  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee,  and  that  the 
pending  joint  resolution  will  be  con- 
sidered on  its  merits,  and  only  on  its 
merits. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate resolution  I  have  submitted  be  read 
and  then  be  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  will  be  read. 

The  resolution  i^S.  Res.  388)  was  read 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  388 

Wliereas  President  James  Monroe,  an- 
nouncing the  Monroe  Doctrine  In  1823,  de- 
clared to  the  Congress  that  we  should  con- 
sider any  attempt  on  the  part  of  European 
powers  "to  extend  their  system  to  any  por- 


tion of  this  hemisphere  a.s  dangerous  to  our 
peace  and  safety." 

Whereas  In  the  Rio  Treaty  of  1947  the 
parties  agreed  that  "an  armed  attack  by 
any  State  against  an  American  State  shall  be 
considered  as  an  attack  against  all  the 
An>erican  States,  and.  consequently,  each 
one  of  the  said  contracting  parties  under- 
takes to  assist  in  meeting  the  attack  in  the 
exercise  of  the  Inherent  right  of  Individual 
or  collective  self-defense  recognized  by  Arti- 
cle 51  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations." 

Whereas  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  at  Punta  del 
Este  in  January  1962  unanimously  declared — 
The  present  Government  of  Cuba  has 
identified  Itself  with  the  principles  of 
Marxlst-Lentnist  ideology,  has  established 
a  political,  economic,  and  social  system  based 
on  that  doctrine,  and  accepts  military  as- 
sistance Irom  extracontlnental  Communist 
powers,  including  even  the  threat  of  military 
Intervention  In  America  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  ■; 

Whereas  since  1958  the  international 
Communist  movement  has  Increasingly  ex- 
tended Into  Cuba  Its  political,  economic,  and 
military  sphere  of  influence.  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  supported  In  his  determination  and  pos- 
sesses all  necessary  authority  (a)  to  prevent 
by  whatever  means  may  be  necessary.  In- 
cluding the  use  of  arms,  the  Castro  regime 
from  exporting  its  aggressive  purposes  to  any 
part  of  this  hemisphere  by  force  or  the 
threat  of  force;  (b|  to  prevent  In  Cuba  the 
creation  or  use  of  an  externally  supported 
offensive  military  base  capable  of  endanger- 
ing the  United  States  Naval  Base  at  Guan- 
tanamo,  free  passage  to  the  Panama  Canal, 
United  States  missile  and  space  prepara- 
tions or  the  security  of  this  Nation  and  its 
citizens;  and  (ci  to  work  with  other  free 
citizens  of  this  hemisphere  and  with  free- 
dom-loving Cuban  refugees  to  support  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  the  people  of  Cuba 
for   a   return   to   self-determination. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Saltonstall],  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  I  wish  to  make 
a  brief  statement. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Then,  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  the  floor,  in  order  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  may  be  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  M;-  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  I  wish  to  make 
a  brief  statement  in  support  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

First,  I  desire  particularly  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  on  one 
of  the  closing  paragraphs  of  his  state- 
ment. 

It  is  £is  follows : 

In  times  of  International  stress  It  is  ab- 
solutely vital  that  wt»  support  the  leadership 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
In  times  such  as  these,  we  must  disregard 
whatever  differences  we  may  have  had  or 
may  now  have  over  the  approach  to  domestic 
affairs  and  Internal  problems.  Fortunately, 
Mr  President,  we  have  a  proud  tradition  of 
subordinating  pHDlltical  differences  when  our 
security  as  a  free  people  Is  threatened. 


I  commend  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  for  the  thought  fulness 
and  care  with  which  he  has  drafted  and 
amended  his  .joint  resolution,  which  was 
presented  to  us  only  last  week, 

Mr,  President,  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  I  fully  support  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  224  and  urge  that  the  Senate 
approve  the  measure.  This  resolution 
was  reported  unanimously  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

NATTJHE  OF  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  is  simi- 
lar to  the  one  approved  last  year  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  recall  up  to 
250,000  men  from  the  Reserves.  There 
are,  however,  several  important  differ- 
ences. First,  the  pending  measure  is  in 
the  nature  of  standby  authority  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  any  emergency  situa- 
tion which  may  arise  between  the  time 
Congress  adjourns  and  February  28. 
1963.  A  second  difference  is  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  present  plans  for  using 
this  authority.  Last  year,  as  the  Senate 
may  recall,  authority  was  requested  in 
order  to  recall  personnel  to  meet  the 
Berlin  crisis.  We  all  hope,  of  course. 
that  the  need  will  not  arise  for  the 
President  to  use  the  authority  contained 
in  the  resolution.  The  third  important 
difference  is  the  fact  that  the  number 
which  may  be  affected  under  the  terms 
of  this  resolution  is  limited  to  150.000  as 
compared  to  250,000  in  la.st  year's  reso- 
lution. 

NEED    FOR   SPECIFIC   AUTHORITY    OF    THK 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  President,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  observed.  President  Ken- 
nedy under  existing  law  could  declare  a 
Presidential  emergency  and  recall  up  to 
1  million  of  the  Ready  Reserves.  The 
question  could  therefore  be  raised  as  to 
the  need  for  the  authority  contained  in 
this  joint  resolution.  This  special  au- 
thority is  needed  for  two  reasons:  First, 
if  the  President  were  to  declare  an  emer- 
gency for  the  purpose  of  recalling  Re- 
serves, additional  emergency  Presiden- 
tial powers  would  be  brought  into  play 
which  might  not  be  required;  second, 
congressional  approval  for  the  pending 
measure  demonstrates  a  national  soli- 
darity which  shows  the  world  our  re- 
solve to  meet  any  crisis  which  may  oc- 
cur. It  affirms  a  unity  on  this  matter 
between  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  and  between  both  parties. 

DISCUSSION  OF  TOTAL  RESERVE  FORCES 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  would  be 
helpful  to  indicate  certain  aspects  of  the 
total  Reserve  Forces  we  now  have  in  this 
country'.  At  the  conclusion  of  my  state- 
ment I  would  like  to  have  inserted  a 
certain  chart  which  indicates  the  ap- 
proximate total  number  of  men  in  our 
Reserves. 

Mr.  President,  in  all  of  the  Reserve 
components  we  have  about  3.700.000  men 
of  which  2.425  000  art  m  the  Fteady  Re- 
sei-ves  with  the  remainder  in  either  the 
Standby  or  Retired  Rf^serves  categories. 

Of  those  in  the  R^ady  Reserves,  about 
1.425  000  are  in  the  Army  Re.ser\e  and 
Army  National  Guard. 
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Mr.  President,  it,  is  also  si-uificant  that 
we  now  have  in  a  driil-pay  status  for  all 
of  the  Reserves  approximately  1  million 
men.  All  of  these  per.«:ons  are  in  the 
Ready  Re.'^erve.s  and  most  are  in  units. 
I  (•mpha.^l/e  these  figures  :n  order  to 
show  that  the  authority  of  thi.*;  resolu- 
tion would  permit  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  Reserves  to  be  recalled  even  if 
the  ma.ximum  figure  of  150  000  weie 
utilised. 

increa.se  in  -tre.nuth  of  active  FIjRCK.S 

Mr.  President,  it  is  also  siRnificant  to 
note  that  the  Active  Army  has  been  in- 
creased from  11  to  16  divisions  since  the 
beuinnni'^i  of  the  Berlin  crisis  last  year. 
Secretary  McN'amara  has  mdic.tted  that 
this  increase  was  a  part  of  the  328.000 
persons  which  were  added  to  the  active 
duty  forces  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense as  a  result  of  the  action  taken  last 
year  In  summary.  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say  tiuit  the  country  is  much  stronger 
in  the  terms  of  Active  Forces  and  Re- 
serve Poices  and  is  much  better  pre- 
pared to  meet  any  emergency  tl.at  might 
arise. 

EwiUITT      'F    SKRVIt  E 

Mr.  Pre.->!dent.  one  aspect  of  this  bill 
that  should  be  empha.'ii^ed  is  the  desire 
of  the  committee  to  make  certain  that 


there  is  an  equitable  distribution  of  mil- 
itary service  among  all  the  Reserves  in- 
sofar as  pos.sible.  The  committee  added 
language  which  makes  it  clear  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  if  recall  should  be 
necessary,  should  order  men  to  duty  who 
h.ave  seen  the  least  prior  active  service. 
The  committee  added  language  which 
would  specifically  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  recall  men  from  a  unit  even 
though  the  unit  was  not  recalled.  This 
lanu'uage  was  added  in  order  to  make  it 
po.ssible  to  recall  a  6-month  trainee  in 
a  unit  which  was  not  recalled,  and  at 
the  same  time  avoid  calling  some  2-year 
veteran  in  the  same  specialty  who  would 
otherwise  be  ordered  to  active  duty. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  vitally  needed 
mea.:,ure  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  unani- 
mously vote  its  approval. 

At,  this  time.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  table  of  the 
Reserve  strength  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TABLE    OF    rESERVE    STRENGTH 

This  shows  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve 
strength  not  on  active  duty,  by  component, 
and  by  Reserve  status,  as  of  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1961: 


RfScrvc  romponent 


Army  National  Guard 

Army  Hcserve 

N'.ival  R<>vrvp * 

Murine  Corps  Rps«'rve . II. II 

Air  -National  Guard IIIII 

Air  Force  Re.-yrve .IIIII 

("oast  Ciiianl  Reserve I. IIIII 

Arinc<l  Forces  Ri-serve 


Total 
Reserve 


I  400, 4.15 

1,S93.747 

•48.440 

242. 691 

7(1,895 

500.012 

33,  166 


FCca'ly 
Reserve 


>  400, 4.'>.i 

1,02S,  IfiS 

474,761 

209.  48U 

70.Hao 

213,871 


3,789,412 


2.4:^,V11 


.''tandby 
ResMve 


0 

772,  .M3 

123.148 

Ji>,  1«> 

0 

2tV..  .5<I3 

2.38} 


1,  lttU,U8 


Rptinvl 
ReserTe 


17l.ft43 


1  Inrliiil.^  n.r,|S  inartivo  N'alional  Onapl. 

M;  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  First.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  for  drafting  this 
very  important  resolution  and  placing 
in  it  some  important  amendments  with 
respect  to  individual  reservists.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  gave  some 
figures  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
paid  reservists  that  are  available.  I 
think  that  has  some  important  bearing 
on  the  question  before  us.  Did  the  Sen- 
ator say  there  were  1  million'' 

Mr.     SALTONSTAI.L        On-'     million 
drill-pay  reservists 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Who  would  be  ready 
for  military  service  if  needed'^ 

Mr.      SALTONSTALL         And      some 
-'400  000  m  the  Ready  Reserves. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Tiiose  are  in  addition 
to  the  1  million'' 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  No;  the  1  mil- 
lion are  a  part  of  the  total. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Doe.s  the  Senator  have 
the  figures  showing  those  who  w  ere  called 
up  in  the  Berlin  callup  a  vear  ago? 

Mr  SALTONSTALL  I  am  informed 
that  there  were  148.000. 

Mr  STENNIS.    Around  1,^0  000  ' 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Yes. 
Mr.  STENNIS.     Even  though  our  Na- 
tion IS  grateful,  I  want  to  mention  this, 
because  I  do  not  believe  we  fully  realize 


even  yet  the  importance  of  the  service 
of  those  men,  the  high  degree  of  efTec- 
tiveness  in  which  they  were  found  when 
they  were  called,  the  extraordinary  way 
in  which  they  reached  their  posts  of 
duty,  and  the  high  efficiency  they  rap- 
idly attained  within  a  very  few  weeks 
from  the  beginning  of  their  active  train- 
ing. I  think  that  fact  ought  to  be  em- 
phasized at  every  opportunity. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois   IMr    DlRKSENl. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  first  I 
would  like  to  query  the  majority  leader 
with  respect  to  the  resolution  which  he 
submitted  a  moment  ago.  As  I  under- 
stand, it  is  an  independent  concurrent 
resolution  that  takes  account  of  the  sit- 
uation developing  in  this  hemisphere. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct.  It 
is  a  simple  resolution. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  A  simple  Senate  reso- 
lution? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  is  correct 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Not  a  concurrent 
resolution  ' 

Mr  MANSFIELD    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  assume  it  would  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  That  would  be  my 
belief,  because  I  think  that  is  the  com- 
m.ttee    which    should    have    prior    con- 


sideration of  resolution-s  of  this  charac- 
ter. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  I  mvite  atten- 
tion to  Uie  fact  that  on  January  24.  1955, 
the  resolution  on  the  Formosa  problem, 
offered  by  Senators  George  Wiley! 
Green,  Knowland.  Ru.ssell.  and  myself! 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  .Armed  Services,  sit- 
ting jointly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, but  I  also  call  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  when  the  so-called  Middle 
East  resolution  later  was  brought  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  consideration  it  was 
referred  only  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  vield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  First.  I  believe  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  submitted  an  amendment  directed  to 
virutally  the  same  subject  matter. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  have  pending  at  the  desk  a  proposal  in 
the  foi-m  of  an  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing joint  resolution  which  deals  simply 
with  the  Cuban  situation  and  directly 
with  it.  I  am  very  much  interested  in 
ascertaining  what  disposition  is  intended 
to  be  made  of  the  re.solution  sent  to  the 
desk  by  the  majority  leader.  I  am  very 
anxious  that  the  Senate  take  action  on 
my  amendment,  which  is  offered,  inci- 
dentally, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Keating  1  and  myself.  I 
want  the  Record  to  show  that,  due  to  an 
oversight  when  I  submitted  my  amend- 
ment, I  neglected  to  make  clear  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr  Keating  1 
was  a  joint  author  of  the  amendment. 
I  wish  to  make  it  very  clear  now. 

I  am  desirous  that  the  Senate  take 
action  on  this  amendment,  but  I  am  very 
glad  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders,  if  we  can 
establish  a  date  certain  on  which  the 
majority  leader's  measure  and  mine  may  . 
be  reported  from  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  hope  it  may  go  both  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatione. 

Before  I  call  up  my  amendment,  I 
should  like  to  know  from  the  majority 
leader  whether  we  can  expect  a  report 
from  those  committees  on  a  date  certain, 
so  that  we  will  surely  be  able  to  consider 
this  subject  within  a  few  days. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  if 
some  Senator  will  yield  to  me.  I  would 
say  that  that  is  a  reasonable  request. 
That  is  the  normal  procedure. 

What  I  oppose  is  seeing  something  in 
the  form  of  a  resolution  attached  to  the 
pending  joint  resolution  seeking  to  bring 
about  a  callup  of  150.000  members  of 
the  Reserve  Forces.  Tliose  are  two 
entirely  different  matters.  We  are  not 
seeking  to  call  up  150.000  reservists  for 
the  purpose  of  looking  after  Cuba.  This 
is  a  worldwide  proposal. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  lUinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  suggest  that  in  ad- 
dition to  the  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  there 
is  also  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
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the  Senator  from  Vermont  ■  Mr  PRorrv  ] 
and  one  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  IMr.  Millef. ].  I  am  in- 
formed tliat  the  Senator  from  New 
York  IMr.  JavitsI  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsyhania  i  Mr  Scott  i  either  will  of- 
fer amendments  or  will  submit  inde- 
pendent resolutions  bearing  on  this  gen- 
eral subject  matt/'r 

Under  tliose  circumstances,  and  in  the 
hope  that  tho.se  propo.sals  can  be  disas- 
.sociated  from  the  so-called  callup  res- 
olution now  before  the  Senate,  in  order 
to  be  sure  that  all  the  resolutions  receive 
proper  attention.  I  believe  they  could 
very  properly  be  referred  to  a  joint  com- 
mittee to  be  made  up  of  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Rela- 
tions for  consideration,  and  that  a  res- 
olution could  be  reported  to  the  Senate, 
let  us  say.  by  Thursday  of  next  week  at 
noon,  to  be  made  the  pending  bu.siness 
to  remain  before  the  Senate  until  dis- 
posed of. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  would  be 
agreeable  with  me.  That  is  something 
the  Senate  itself  will  have  to  decide.  It 
would  go  through  the  normal  procedure, 
except  that  we  are  talking  about  includ- 
ing two  committees.  That  has  been 
done  before,  a.s  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  said. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  was  done  in 
1955  on  a  resolution  of  the  same  char- 
acter. 

Mr.  BUSH  M:  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield:' 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  feel  that  this  is  a  very 
.serious  question.  I  am  entirely  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  suggestions  made  by  the 
minority  leader,  of  which  the  majority 
leader  seems  to  approve. 

Could  there  be  a  vote  of  the  Senate 
today,  to  show  the  reference  to  those  two 
committees  of  the  proposal  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  and  the  pend- 
ing amendmeiiLs  in  connection  with  the 
Cuban  situation,  with  instructions  to  re- 
port on  a  date  certain,  so  that  the  Sen- 
ate may  have  an  optxirtunity  to  work 
its  will? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  do  not  think  a 
vote  is  necessary.  I  think  the  word  of 
the  Senate  is  good  enough — and  cer- 
tainly, in  a  subordinate  way,  the  words 
of  the  leadership  of  this  body. 

I  would  hope  that  the  only  vote  to 
be  taken  to<iay — and  that  would  be  a  yea- 
and-nay  vc'te — would  be  the  vote  on  the 
pending  joint  resolution  and  the  pending 
joint  resolution  only. 

Mr.  BUSH,  Will  the  Senator  ask  for 
unanimous  consent  now? 

Mr.  DIPKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senato"  vield '' 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRECSEN  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  a  unan.mous-coiisent  request. 

The  PPtESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair  ■ .  The  Senator  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  proposal  submitted  by  the 
majority  leader,  together  with  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut llir  Bush  I,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  IMr.  Miller!,  the  Senator  from 
PennsylvEu  la  IMr.  Scott  1,  the  Senator 
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from  Vermont  i  Mr  Prolty  1 ,  and  Uie  one 
which  I  understand  will  be  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  ,  Mr.  Javits 
and  any  other  amendments  which  might 
be  pending  or  which  might  be  proposed 
in  this  general  field,  may  be  referred 
jointly  to  the  Committ^r-e  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  that  as  of  Thursday  next  at 
12  o'clock  noon  a  resolution  be  reported 
to  the  Senate  and  be  made  the  penriuii: 
business  of  the  Senate  The  theory 
being,  of  course,  that  such  joint  commit- 
tee, after  due  hearings  and  consideration, 
would  contrive  a  resolution  m  this  gen- 
eral field  which  could  be  reported  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  contemplate  hav- 
ing the  resolution  referred  to  each  of  the 
two  commif.ees,  the  committees  to  sit 
jointly^ 

Mr.  DIRKSK.N      That  is  correct. 

Vhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois^ 

Mr.  RUSSLXL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — I  am  very  reluctant,  consider- 
ing the  other  duties  we  have,  in  that 
limited  period  of  time  to  undertake  to 
do  justice  to  as  vital  and  as  delicate  a 
subject  as  is  iiivolved  m  the.se  resolutions. 

Mr.  Piesident,  to  me,  there  is  some- 
thing absolutely  incongiiious  about 
undertaking  to  amend  the  pending  joint 
resolution  with  amendments  which  relate 
to  the  unfortunate  and  deplorable  situa- 
tion in  the  Caribbean  I  think  that  it 
would  be  highly  unfortunate,  very  dis- 
turbing to  our  relations  in  Europe,  and 
would  affect  the  prestige  of  the  United 
States  if  it  were  necessary  to  call  up 
150  000  men  to  deal  with  Cuba  when  we 
have  2  800  000  men  under  arms 

I  speak  for  \hc  members  of  my  commit- 
tee, in  whom  I  have  implicit  confidence. 
I  know  they  will  all  strive  diligently  to 
do  justice  to  tliis  very  impoitant  subject. 
I  am  sure  our  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  will  do  the 
same.  The  distinguished  majority  leader 
is  one  of  the  stalwarts  of  that  commiltee. 
I  know  that  he  and  his  coiieaizues  on  the 
committee  will  undertake  to  consider  this 
subject  thorouchly  and  expeditiously. 

Mr.   SMATHERS      Mr    President 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  I  still  have  th^  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  Do  I  correctly 
imderstand  that  the  Presiding  Officer  is 
about  to  put  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  PROUTY  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  to  me,  I  have  a 
question  in  my  own  mind  as  to  whether 
that  is  sufficient  time,  but  I  am  willing 
to  accede  to  the  request.  I  wonder  about 
the  w  isdom  of  making  the  resolution  the 
pending  business  at  a  date  and  time 
certain. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
IS  a  certain  urgency  about  this  question. 
I  had  first  contemplated  requesting  that 


liie    report    be    made    a^    of    r.oon    on 
\S  ednesday  next. 

M:     M.\NS FIELD.      That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  I  think  perhaps 
an  additional  day  ought  to  be  allowed. 
If  it  is  set  further  in  the  week,  there  will 
be  some  absenteeism,  of  course,  because 
of  a  situation  and  a  condition  w  hich  pre- 
vails in  a  number  of  St.ates  of  the  Union 
I  had  hoped  to  set  it  at  a  time  when  there 
would  be  a  maximum  attendance  in  the 
Senate 

Mr,  SMATHERS  Mr  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
not  object — I  should  like  to  ask  if  addi- 
tional resolutions  with  respect  to  the 
Cuban  situation  may  be  subm..ti<d  and 
how  late  they  could  be  submit tixi  and 
be  printed  so  that  they  might  be  con- 
sidered by  the  two  committees''  Would 
there  be  a  limitation  on  that? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr,  President,  there 
would  be  no  limitation.  Anything  of- 
fered, submitted,  or  presented  to  the 
committees  meeting  jointly  prior  to  the 
time  of  making  the  report  at  noon  on 
Thursday  next  certainly  would  be  in 
order. 

Mr,    BUSH.    Mr.    PROLTV     and    Mr. 
HRUSKA  addressed  the  Chan- 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     I  yield  first  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  first  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
intended  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  IMr.  Keating  1  and  my- 
self be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  print«i^n  the 
Record,  as  follows:  ' 

Sec.  4.  (a)  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  domination 
and  control  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  by  the 
International  Communlat  movement  jeop- 
ardizes the  peace  and  security  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  and  violates  the  basic  right 
of  the  Cuban  people  to  indej>endence  and 
self-determination. 

(b)  It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States,  un- 
der th(>  principles  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  As- 
ststanci',  and  article  51  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  has  the  right  and  obli- 
gation to  take  all  necessarj-  actions,  in  co- 
of>eratlon  with  other  Western  Hemisphere 
nationj.  if  possible,  and  unilaterally  if  neces- 
sary, to  end  such  domination  and  control 
and  to  restore  the  Republic  of  Cuba  to  a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people, 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  reiterate  once  more.  Mr. 
President,  that  this  is  not  any  new  idea 
with  ixS.  I  submitted  a  resolution  deal- 
ing with  the  Cuban  problem  in  January 
of  1960.  My  cosp>onsor  on  the  resolu- 
tion at  that  time  was  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  IMr.  Sparkman],  the  second 
ranking  Democratic  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  That 
resolution  was  identical  in  purpose  with 
this  proposal. 

I  reoffered  this  proposal  in  January  of 
1961.  It  has  been  pending  in  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  ever  since, 
without  any  hearings  or  any  attention 
having  been  given  to  it. 

I  wish  to  make  the  poirii  very  clear 
that  this  is  not  a  new  idea  from  our 
side.  It  is  not  a  new  idea  from  the  Sen- 
ator   from    Connecticut.      Many    of    us 
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have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States— and  espe- 
cially the  Senate— should  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  Soviet  buildup  on  the 
island  of  Cuba. 

Mr.  President.  I  fully  support  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr. 
Russell  I,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts :Mr,  Saltonstall  ' ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  '<  Mr.  Stennis  '! .  All 
of  us  are  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  I  am  happy  to  sup- 
port the  callup  resolution.  I  am  much 
pleased  to  know  that  we  have  arranged 
an  accommodation  for  consideration  of 
the  various  important  resolutions  per- 
taining to  the  critical  situation  on  the 
island  of  Cuba,  I  am  grateful  to  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  lead- 
er for  arriving  at  that  accommodation 
in  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  considera- 
tion for  all  of  us  who  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  issue 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President,  I  am 
very  happy  to  be  associated  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  in  the 
resolution  he  has  offered.  The  Presi- 
dent has  requested  what  amounts  to  a 
5-month  standby  authority  to  call  up 
reservists  in  order  to  meet  whatever 
crises  the  Soviets  may  choose  to  create 
anywhere  in  the  world  We  must  sup- 
port that. 

These  crises  may  be  in  Europe,  over 
Berlm.  in  Asia,  o\er  Laos  or  the  offshore 
islands,  or  they  may  be  closer  to  home. 
in  Cuba.  The  purpose  of  our  resolution, 
which  refer?  specifically  to  Cuba,  is  cer- 
tainly not  to  foreclose  the  possibility  of 
determined  U.S.  action  anywhere  except 
Cuba,  as  some  critics  may  charge.  In- 
stead I  would  regard  this  resolution  as 
the  answer  of  the  Senate  to  the  latest 
rocket-rattling  comments  put  forth  by 
the  Soviet  news  agency  Tass 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  may  be  long  suffering  and  patient. 
We  may  put  up  with  a  good  deal  of  prov- 
ocation from  the  Soviets  that  we  might 
better  have  resisted  from  the  start.  But 
once  aroused,  the  people  of  this  country 
are  prepared  to  take  all  necessary  steps 
to  defend  this  Nation  and  this  hemi- 
sphere from  Soviet    tyranny. 

In  his  role  as  dictator  of  a  totalitarian 
state.  Khrushchev  has  never  faced  the 
determination  of  freemen  who  are  pre- 
pared to  defend  that  freedom  and  have 
the  wherewithal  to  do  so.  It  may  be  a 
new  and  unpleasant  experience  for  him. 
Even  now  the  Russian  people  are  un- 
happy and  hesitant  over  Khrushchev's 
threats.  What  is  more,  self-determina- 
tion IS  not  an  ideal  to  which  we  rendei 
mere  Up  service,  as  Communist  propa- 
gandists do.  A.mericaris  have  more 
than  once  fought  and  died  to  preserve 
this  right  for  ourselves  and  others. 
Khrushchev  should  know  that  we  mean 
business 

Mr,  President,  this  resolution  in  my 
judi^ment  clearly  e.xpresses  the  convic- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  So- 
viet intervention  m  Cuba  and  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  No  one  can  pretend  any 
longer  that  the  people  of  Cuba  are  happy 
with  their  new  tyranny.  No  one  can 
pretend  any  longer  that  Castio's  govern- 
ment represents  the  will  of  the  Cuban 
people  or  even  considers  the  legitimate 


interests  of  those  people.  Only  Red 
troops  and  Red  weapons  keep  Castro  in 
power  today. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  should 
make  it  clear  that  whatever  strong  ac- 
tion the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment may  decide  to  take  over  Cuba,  it 
will  have  the  backing  of  the  Congress. 

Anytime  that  the  President  goes  ahead 
m  a  decisive,  forward-looking  and  deter- 
mined nianner  he  can  count  on  the  sup- 
port of  the  whole  country.  In  short,  the 
American  people,  in  my  judgment,  will 
unanimously  back  a  strong  policy. 
What  they  will  not  back  is  a  weak  policy 
or  no  policy  at  all.  This  resolution 
should  make  that  very  clear  to 
Khrushchev. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  may  be 
interested  in  some  of  the  language  used 
via  Cuban  propaganda  broadcasts  in  re- 
ferring to  American  actions  and  state- 
ments. These  broadcasts  among  other 
things  describe  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  "lowbrowed  and  empty- 
.neaded," 

Mr  President.  I  deeply  resent  that 
.statement.  I  would  resent  it  if  it  were 
.;aid  about  any  President. 

Legislators  are  described  as  "a  hys- 
terical chorus  of  noisy  candidates."  Mr. 
President.  I  resent  that,  as  I  am  sure 
does  everyone  in  this  body. 

Among  the  other  points  made  by  the 
commentators  is  this:  "I  would  like  to 
.ee  the  American  who  would  dare  to 
.'top  a  Soviet  ship  and  search  it  on  the 
high  seas.  " 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  excerpts 
from  these  broadcasts  from  Havana 
would  be  of  interest  to  the  Members  of 
C^ongress.  and  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  may  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
\^  ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Washington. — In  the  hysterical  cam- 
paign being  carried  on  by  governmental 
circles  of  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  an  atmosphere  favorable 
t<)  direct  U.S.  military  aggression  against 
Cuba,  three  U.S.  Senators  made  outrageous 
s'atements  Sunday  demanding  Intervention 
which,  if  carried  out,  would  seriously  en- 
danger   world    peace. 

Senator  George  Smathers,  Democrat,  of 
Florida,  asked  the  United  States  to  sponsor 
an  international  military  organization 
among  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere,  slml- 
kir  to  NATO,  to  "face  up  to  the  problem  of 
Cuba.  "  He  said  this  military  force  should 
also  intervene  in  other  Latin  American 
countries  "to  deal  with  communism." 
Smathers,  who  had  magnificent  personal 
aid  commercial  relations  with  former  Dic- 
tator Pulgenclo  Batista  and  officials  of  the 
Batista  administration,  suggested  that  the 
United  States  "and  other  nations  of  the 
hemisphere" — he  did  not  specify  which 
o;ies — should  help  the  fugitive  Cuban 
counterrevolutionaries  set  up  "a  govern- 
Hient "  and  give  them  all  necessary  aid  for 
ticking  action  against  Cuba. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  as  Smathers 
was  making  his  statement,  another  Sena- 
U>r  from  Kennedy's  party,  Strom  Thur- 
mond of  South  Carolina,  released  a  note 
addressed  to  the  people  of  his  State  call- 
ing for  direct  U.S.  military  aggression 
against  Cuba  on  the  groundless  pretext  that 
■.'ioviet  military  forces  have  arrived"  In  the 
island.  Thurmond  found  It  very  feasy  to 
defend  his  request  for  direct  military  in- 
tervention   in   Cuba,   pointing   out   that   "if 


circtmistances  in  1960  and  early  1961  Justi- 
fied the  decision  of  two  administrations 
that  a  U.S. -sponsored  Invasion  of  Cuba  was 
essential,  how  can  today's  much  worse  cir- 
cumstances  require   less?" 

Finally,  Senator  Kenneth  B  Keating, 
Republican,  of  New  York,  Joined  the  hysteri- 
cal Yankee  chorus  against  Cuba  In  a  radio 
and  television  speech  in  which  he  tried  to 
depict  the  little  Caribbean  nation — which 
is  building  socialism  and  fighting  for 
peace — as  a  threat  to  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America.  Keating  did  not  speak 
concretely  of  direct  military  Intervention, 
but  he  suggested  that  the  U.S.  Government 
should  ask  the  self-styled  OAS  to  send  a 
mission  to  Cuba  "to  Investigate  reports 
about  the  establishment  of  Cuban  gulded- 
missUe  bases  "  He  did  not  explain  how  this 
proposed  Interventionist  mission  of  the 
OAS  could  get  Into  Cuba,  a  sovereign,  In- 
dejjendent  nation  that  on  one  occasion 
has  already  flatly  rejected  such  a  maneuver. 
On  one  September  some  years  ago,  the 
maniac  Adolf  Hitler  unleashed  what  was 
later  to  be  known  as  the  Second  World  War, 
when,  in  1939.  he  invaded  Poland.  Today, 
on  the  23d  anniversary  of  the  outbreak  of 
that  war,  another  belligerent  maniac,  the 
son  of  a  Hitler  admirer,  is  bringing  the  flame 
of  provocation  dmgerously  close  to  the 
powder  keg  that  may  start  another  war 
John  F  Kennedy  yesterday  issued  a  com- 
munique and  a  cynical  note  protesting  the 
mendacious  report  that  two  small  Cuban 
boats  had  fired  their  machineguns  at  an 
unarmed  U.S.  plane,  which  was  on  a  train- 
ing mission  over  the  Caribbean  waters.  The 
communique  threatens  that  the  US  planes 
will  fire  back  if  the  Incident  Is  repeated 
The  Insidious  communique  says  that  the  at- 
tacking boats  are  'believed  to  be  Cuban." 
because  if  they  were  to  say  outright  that 
the  boats  are  Cuban,  this  would  prove  that 
their  training  missions  are  nothing  else  but 
real  spy  missions.  Moreover,  the  tone  of  the 
communique  shows  how  stupid  they  are  when 
they  threaten  to  fire  back,  should  the  inci- 
dent be  repeated.  How  are  they  going  to 
fire  back,  if,  as  they  say,  the  plane  was  un- 
armed ? 

However,  the  basic  thing  to  keep  In  mind 
Is  that  both  the  communique  and  the  i  o.:; 
of  protest  issued  by  the  White  House  s...  ; 
the  danger  of  the  moment  and  the  unr:-- 
sonable  decision  of  that  shallowbrained  man 
to  unleash  a  war  that  may  lead  to  nuck  r 
war. 

Fidel's  reply  to  the  lie— which  Is  trying  to 
conceal  the  provocation  acts  committed  al- 
most daily  by  Yankee  planes,  ships,  and  the 
Guantanamo  base  and  the  repercussion  of 
the  shelling  of  Havana — again  warns  the  ob- 
stinate warmonger  Kennedy  that  Cuba  'does 
not  provoke,  has  not  provoked,  and  will 
never  provoke."  Yet,  if  there  should  be  a 
material  aggression,  as  happened  in  Jamaica, 
he  will  get— as  he  did  there — an  impressive 
reply  and   impressive  results. 

H^re.  on  the  Malecon.  without  the  need 
of  a  telescope,  one  can  look  at  the  sea  and 
see  the  Oxford  spying  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Havana  port  and  pinpointing  positions 
for  an  attack,  like  that  of  that  criminal 
Salvat.  Yet.  the  Cuban  people  do  not  need 
evidence  to  keep  up  their  guard  and  they 
are  prepared,  not  only  to  resist  but  also — 
and  let  the  "worms"  digest  this — to  reject 
the  enemy. 

Before  leaving  for  a  weekend  at  Newport, 
Kennedy  released  the  above-mentioned  com- 
munique and  the  note  protesting  the  menda- 
cious report  that  our  boats  attacked  a  U.S. 
plane.  Kennedy  also  scored  the  NATO  coun- 
tries that  are  supplying  merchant  ships  to 
transport  goods  to  Cuba  and  warned  them 
that  they  may  encounter  difficulties  in  the 
Caribbean.  Kennedy  also  sent  notes  to  all 
the  Latin  American  Foreign  Ministries,  warn- 
ing them  that  trouble  may  start  in  the 
Caribbean  area.  If  Castro  does  not  behave. 
Yesterday    afternoon    at    2    p.m.,    Dr.    Fidel 
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Castro  received  James  Donovan,  the  US 
lawyer,  and  also  Alvarez  Sanchez.  Ernest  O 
Kfreire  (?),  and  Berta  Barrcto.  Du.'-li.p 
the  long  interview,  those  present  discussed 
the  problem  of  relurrUng  to  the  I'nited 
States  the  inercenaries  who  are  imprisoned 
on  Pines  Island.  After  the  long  Interview, 
Donovan,  the  Yankee  lawyer,  released  a  com- 
munique thanking  the  officials  for  the  facili- 
ties granted  him  In  the  fulfillment  of  his 
mission  an<l  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
negotiatlonj.  will  proceed  well. 

Keating,  the  Republican  Senator,  Joining 
the  hysterical  chorus  of  the  ncsy  candidates 
on  the  eve  of  election,  has  outdone  the 
Yankee  tale  about  the  5,000  Soviet  soldiers 
who  are  in  Cuba  by  saying  that  we  have 
rocket  base;*  in  Cuba  in  order  to  Intercept 
the  launchLigs  at  Cape  Canaveral.  The  alms 
of  this  imb-jcile  charge  are  to  instill  fear  In 
the  candid  U.S.  people  and  to  Justify  Von 
Braun's  con:,lnued  failures  at  Cape  Canaveral. 
Moreover,  it  is  another  of  the  many  lies  in- 
vented by  the  Yankee  Senators  during  this 
preelection  period.  It  seems  that  Cuba  is 
even  to  bla:Tae  for  the  failure  of  the  rockets 
at  Cape  Canaveral. 

Coinciding  with  the  uproar  by  the  Yankees 
in  connection  with  the  arms  which  are  ar- 
riving from  the  Soviet  Union  or  which  are 
going  to  arrive  from  the  Soviet  Union  in 
Cuba,  here  is  a  cabled  dispatch  which  says 
that  the  U.3.  Defense  Department  has  sent 
Yankee  rocl  ets  and  arms  to  bases  in  Japan. 
They  seem  to  be  authorized  to  send  arms 
that  far,  to  Japan,  but  they  shout  to  high 
heavens  because  we  are  also  receiving  arms 
for  our  defe;ise. 

Yesterday  In  an  urgent  meeting  held  with 
congresslonEl  leaders  and  all  the  members 
of  his  Cabinet,  the  lowbrowed  and  empty- 
headed  President  Kennedy  after  admitting 
that  his  Information  concerning  Cuban  arms 
Indicates  that  they  are  defensive,  hurled  a 
dangerous  tireat  when  he  asserted  that  the 
United  States  is  ready  to  take  "whatever 
means  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  Cas- 
tro regime."  as  he  said,  "from  exporting  its 
aggressive  purposes  against  any  part  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere."  He  continued  to  say 
that  information  within  the  last  4  days 
establishes  without  doubt  that  the  Soviets 
have  given  the  Cuban  Government  a  certain 
number  of  antiaircraft  missiles  with  a 
(Slant)  pariibollc  range  of  40  kilometers, 
similar  to  tie  Nike  missiles,  together  with 
extensive  radar  and  other  electronic  equip- 
ment required  for  the  operation  of  these 
missiles.  He  said  that  "we  can  also  confirm 
the  presence  of  several  armed  torpedo  boats 
carrying  Bhli)-to-shlp  guided  missiles  having 
a  range  of  25  kilometers." 

He  said  that  there  are  3,500  Soviet  techni- 
cians now  in  Cuba  or  on  the  way — atid  the 
quantity  of  personnel  corresponds  to  the 
number  required  to  help  Install  the  equip- 
ment and  to  train  [Cubans]  in  the  use  of 
such  equlprrent. 

Mr.  Kenn'-dy  therefore  admits  that  the 
weapons  we  have,  or  which  are  going  to  ar- 
rive— he  is  not  sure  are  defensive. 
However  he  has  inslduously  insinuated  that 
we  are  golnp  to  attack  another  part  of  the 
hemisphere  and  because  of  this  he  warns 
that  he  will  take  whatever  measures  are 
necessary. 

The  assertion  or  the  Insinuation  Is  stupid 
iiecause  we  do  not  have  any  ships  with 
which  to  transport  troops  to  attack  anyone. 
This  is  elemontary.  But  this  gentleman  be- 
comes stupid  and  says  the  most  stupid 
things  In  the  world  by  announcing  that  we 
are  going  to  attack  other  pans  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

Kennedy  has  also  stated  that  there  Is  no 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  organized 
combat  troops  of  any  nation  in  the  Soviet 
bloc,  nor  of  military  bases  supplied  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  nor  of  the  presence  of 
ground-to-g)ound  missiles.  Were  it  to  be 
otherwise,  he  continued  saying,  the  gravest 
issues    would    arise.    The    Cuban    question. 


lie  F;ild  in  coiiclu-slon.  Is  part  of  the  world 
challenge  by  socialist  threats  and  has  t*j  be 
faced  as  part  of  a  larger  question  as  we)!  as 
l:i  the  context  of  the  special  relations  which 
characterize  the  hemispheric  system. 

The  United  States  does  not  want  us  to  get 
ready  to  deal  them  the  blow  which  will  p>er- 
haps  be  the  final  one  for  imperialism.  This 
meeting  yesterday  was  due,  after  all.  to  the 
fact  that  congressional  leaders.  Senators,  and 
Representatives  are  giving  demagogic  out- 
cries that  Cuba  must  be  Invaded,  because 
elections  are  coming  up.  Since  he  [Kennedy] 
does  not  want  to  or  at  this  time,  as  he  said 
before,  he  is  not  for  It  or  is  not  ready  for 
this  aggression,  he  tried  to  explain  to  them 
why  he  did  not  do  It. 

However  Senator  Keating  keeps  on  shout- 
ing, and  even  after  Kennedy's  latest  Etate- 
ments,  he  has  asked  that  Soviet  ships  be 
stopped  and  prevented  from  bringing  arms 
to  Cuba.  I  would  like  to  see  the  American 
who  will  dare  to  stop  a  Soviet  ship  and  search 
it  on  the  high  seas.  There  Is  Just  a  hairs- 
breadth  from  this  and  nuclear  war.  This 
request  is  of  coiu-se  ridiculous,  but  it  is  of 
extreme  gravity.  It  indicates  that  at  this 
time  it  is  very  serious  because  in  the  United 
States  everyone  is  pushing  and  everyone  is 
making  very  difficult  situations. 

The  "worms"  lawyer  Donovan  will  Eup- 
posodly  consult  with  Kennedy,  through  his 
brother  Bob.  who  has  been  the  bridge  be- 
tween Kennedy  and  the  relatives  committee. 
Although  the  shallow-brained  one  denies  It, 
the  U.S.  Government  Is  responsible  for  the 
fate  of  the  prisoner  "worms"  who  all  cried 
that  they  had  been  "given  a  ride"  by  being 
shipped   to  Cuba. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BUSH.  My  recollection  is  that 
the  unanimous-consent  request  was 
agreed  to  some  time  ago. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ti,e 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut that  the  request  has  not  yet 
been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  the  floor,  so  that  others  may 
make  their  observations. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished ma.iority  leader  whether  any 
further  action  on  the  part  of  us  who 
have  already  filrd  amendments  to  the 
pending  resolution  would  be  necessary, 
so  far  as  having  them  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  act- 
ing jointly 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  If  t!ie  unanimous- 
consent  request  made  by  the  dist;:.- 
guished  minority  leader  is  agreed  to.  as 
I  anticipate  it  will  be.  nothing  need  be 
done.  However.  I  sugge.st  that  the 
Senator  not  offer  such  amendments  as 
amendments  to  the  resolution  now  being 
considered,  because  if  such  amendments 
are  offered   all  bets  are  off. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  quite  sure  I  understand  the  purport 
of  the  last  statement  of  the  majority 
leader.  Do  I  correctly  understand  that 
the  resolution  which  the  majority  leader 
filed  a  few  minutes  aco  will  be  auto- 
matically referred  to  the  .lomt  committee 
under    the    unanimous-consent    agree- 


ment, and  that  it  is  his  desire  that  no 
amendments  to  that  resolution  be  filed? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  I  refer  to  the 
pending  joint  resolution  having  to  do 
with  the  callup. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  that.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

The;  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  states  that  reierence  was  made 
to  a  joint  committee.  If  the  request  is 
agreed  to,  the  resolution  wiU  not  be  re- 
ferred to  a  joint  committee  because  there 
is  no  such  joint  committee.  It  will  be 
referred  to  the  committees  named 
sitting  jointly. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  S<;nator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object. — I  merely  wish  to  make  certain 
that  the  joint  resolution  which  I  offered 
yesteiday,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  will  be 
considered  along  with  other  proposed 
resolutions. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  par- 
ticularized the  joint  resolution  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont.  Certainly 
it  will  be  included  in  the  reference  to  the 
committees  sitting  jointly. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  assume  it  is 
implicit  in  the  unanimous -consent  re- 
quest, and  is  understood,  that  there 
would  be  hearings  on  the  various  meas- 
ures so  that  various  persons  could  have 
an  opiportunity  to  be  heard.  My  ex- 
perience leads  me  to  predict  that  no  one 
resolution  in  exactly  the  form  submit- 
ted will  be  reported  to  the  Senate  We 
all  have  our  own  ideas.  The  result  will 
probably  be  an  amalgam  of  the  ideas  of 
many  Senators.  I  should  like  some  as- 
surance from  the  majority  leader  or  the 
chairman  of  one  of  the  committees  to  the 
effect  that  there  will  be  an  opportunity 
for  Senators  who  are  deeply  interested 
and  who  have  submitted  resolutions  to 
be  heard  before  the  committees  sitting 
jointly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  Senators  have 
that  a.ssurance. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  put  the  request? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  see  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest agreed  to.  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
resolution  which  I  ask  to  be  considered 
under  the  vnanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  a  fur- 
ther clarification.  I  should  like  to  address 
a  question  to  the  majority  leader.  To 
assist  Senators  who  contemplate  offering 
amendments — and  I  am  thinking  of 
offering  an  amendment  which  I  have  not 
yet  had  an  opportunity  to  draft — is  it  the 
desire  of  the  majority  leader  that  such 
amendments  be  submitted  to  the  two 
committees  without  having  been  filed  in 
the  Senate  as  amer.dment.s  to  any  par- 
ticular bilP  They  are  merely  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  two  committees  as  sug- 
gested amendments.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  That  is  correct. 
The  majority  leader  has  no  choice.    He 
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must  make  the  best  of  the  situation  as 
he  finds  it. 

Mr,  SCOTT.  I  was  seeking  to  ascer- 
tain his  desire,  because  I  wish  to  act  in 
accordance  with  it, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  procedure 
would  be  m  accord  with  what  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  included  in 
his  unanimous-consent  request,  which 
the  Senate  granted. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
clusion, the  possible  majority  resolution 
submitt-ed  in  my  opinion  does  not  go  far 
enough.  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  say 
more  and  to  say  it  more  clearly  than 
merely  to  indicate  that  the  President  has 
certain  authority.  I  think  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  the  Conuress,  in  the  exercise 
of  its  responsibilities,  to  indicate  more 
specifically  what  it  feels  should  be  done 
and  to  indicate  a  willingness  to  give  to 
the  President  such  additional  powers  as 
he  may  desire.  I  contemplate  an  amend- 
ment somewhat  along  those  lines. 

Mr.  JA\TTS.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  resolutions  may  be  sent  to 
the  desk,  which  will  then  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
sitting  jointly.  I  ask  that  question  as  a 
preliminary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
such  a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  It  be  referred  in  that  way 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  <S.  Res,  389'  submit- 
ted by  Mr,  J,avits,  was  referred  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  For- 
eign Relations,  jointly,  as  follows: 

Revolted.  That  it  Is  the  ser.se  of  the  Senate 
that — 

(a)  the  estiibUshment  111  Cuba  ot  a  So- 
viet military  base  would  represent  a  direct 
and  grave  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  Ameri- 
cas which  cannot  be  tolerated; 

(bi  the  President  should  seek  to  have  the 
Organ  of  Consultation  under  the  Int-er- 
Amerlcan  Treaty  for  Reciprocal  Assistance 
meet  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  meas- 
ures to  deal  with  the  existing  situation  in 
Cuba  as  constituting  a  violation  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  and  a  threat  to  the  sovereignty 
and  political  Independence  of  the  American 
States  and  endangering  the  peace  of  America, 
as  defined  in  the  Declaration  of  Solidarity 
adopted  in  1954  at  Caracas; 

(CI  the  President  should  further,  if  in  his 
judgment  it  is  necessary,  seek  consultation 
with  the  members  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty   Organization;    and 

Id)  the  President  should  take  such  fur- 
ther action  as  lie  deems  necessary  to  prevent 
the  establishment  of  a  military  base  by  any 
foreign  power  on  the  soil  of  Cuba  or  of  any 
of  the   other  American   Republics, 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  my  rea- 
son for  taking  that  action  is  that  I  am 
in  accord  with  the  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell  1, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
Saltonstall  I,  and  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Mr  DiRKSENl.  that  the  action  of 
the  Reserve  callup  ought  to  be  taken  as 
a  unit  without  any  relation  to  this  prob- 
lem, although  we  all  know  it  does  have 
a  relation;  and  I  honor  my  colleagues 
who  have  expressed  their  views.  What 
I  had  hoped  to  do  was  to  submit  a  reso- 
lution— and  I  have  prepared  one— and 
offer    It    as    an    amendment,    because    I 


thought  it  should  be  considered  as  a 
separate  subject.  As  sometimes  happens, 
H-e  approach  questions  in  a  circuitx)us 
way,  but  we  arrive  at  our  destination. 
I  think  the  country  will  be  very  grate- 
iul  to  the  majority  leader,  the  minority 
leader,  and  all  those  concerned  for,  first, 
fixing  a  definite  date  and,  second,  cop- 
ing with  what  is  on  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  so  many  of  us. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
number  of  people  are  deeply  disappoint- 
ed over  this  resolution.  It  reflects  a  lack 
of  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
President  and  this  administration  to  ex- 
ercise the  firmness  needed  to  prevent 
further  aggression  of  the  international 
Communist  conspiracy.  This  potential 
callup  of  150.000  reservists  is  not  going 
to  impre.ss  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  the  oth- 
ti  leaders  in  the  Kremlin.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  It  could  well  be  what  they  want. 
It  would  fit  m  with  their  scheme  to  have 
an  on-again-off-again  series  of  crises. 
loping  that  we  would  respond  by  calling 
up  reservists  and  then  sending  them 
home;  calling  up  more  reservists  and 
then  sending  them  home — all  a  part  of 
a  plan  to  wear  us  down  psychologically 
f.nd  financially.  No  responsible  person 
\.ants  to  become  involved  in  a  shooting 
war.  but  powder  puff  diplomacy  as  a 
response  to  aggression  will  only  whet 
the  appetite  of  the  leaders  in  the  Krem- 
l;n. 

This  is  why  I  prepared  my  amendment 
to  the  pending  resolution.  All  of  us  rec- 
ognize that  the  resolution  is  not  related 
merely  to  the  Cuban  situation.  It  ties 
in  with  critical  points  around  the  globe. 
It  is  supposed  to  represent  some  psycho- 
logical showing  of  firmness.  But  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  people  there  is 
10  question  about  the  close  relationship 
between  the  latest  developments  in  Cuba 
and  the  request  by  the  President  for 
this  resolution.  I  know  a  great  many 
people  are  thrilled  over  our  achieve- 
ments in  space  and  our  program  to  lead 
in  the  space  race.  But  we  should  not 
become  so  moonstruck  as  to  falter  in 
our  leadership  against  the  forces  of  tyr- 
anny on  earth, 

Mr  Khrushchev  said  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  dead,  I  think  it  then  be- 
hooves the  Congress  to  make  a  ringing 
declaration  that  it  is  alive.  I  think  it 
L-  the  duty  of  the  President  to  take  such 
action  as  is  necessary  to  prevent  any 
violation  of  the  principles  of  the  Monroe 
E'octrine,  And  I  trust  that  we  shall  find 
a  resolution  embodying  these  points  on 
oir  desks  as  the  pending  order  of  busi- 
ness a  week  from  today. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
S'^itiments  I  have  expressed  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  lead  editorial  from 
t;ie  Wall  Street  Journal  of  September  10. 
e  ititled  'The  President's  Responsibility," 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
y  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom    the    Wall    Street    Journal,    Sept.    10, 
19621 

The  President's  Responsibility 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  people  have 
had  mixed  emotions  about  President  Ken- 
nedy's request  for  authority  to  call  up  mlU- 
t  \ry  Reserves  once  more.  But  the  country 
5hould  be  of  one  mind  about  it. 


First  of  all,  the  President  must  be  sup- 
port(Kl. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  quite  uncompli- 
cated. The  main  responsibility  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Is  to  look  to  the 
safety  of  the  country  and  he  Is  the  only  man 
privy  to  all  the  Information,  military  and 
diplomatic,  upon  which  Judgment  must  de- 
pend. Whatever  others  may  think  of  that 
Judgment,  the  Nation's  safety  is  too  great  a 
thing  to  be  put  at  hazard  by  denying  him 
the  weapons  he  asks  for. 

In  this  Instance,  there  Is  one  other  thing. 
Whatever  Impression  his  request  granted  may 
make  upon  the  world,  his  request  denied, 
would  leave  the  world  to  think  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  were  lacking  In 
resolution  to  do  what  Is  necessary.  To  the 
hostile  part  of  the  world  that  would  be  an 
Invitation  to  greater  boldness  In  aggression 
everywhere.  Pew  things  can  be  more  danger- 
ous than  for  our  enemies  to  hold  our  will  in 
contempt. 

In  short,  the  President  must  be  supported 
in  this  simply  because  the  Nation  cannot  do 
otherwise.  The  penalties  of  giving  the  Presi- 
dent an  unnecessary  authority  in  this  case 
are  nothing  compared  to  the  forfeit  we  might 
pay  from  denying  It. 

But  the  matter  should  not  end  there  Hav- 
ing seen  to  It  that  the  Congress  promptly 
enacts  the  requested  legislation,  the  country 
should  also  be  of  one  mind  In  expecting  of 
the  President  some  clearer  explanation  of 
what  he  Is  doing  and  why. 

It  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  the  last 
of  the  Reserves  called  up  last  year  returned 
to  their  homes.  On  that  return  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  Mr.  McNamara,  explained 
to  Congress  that  the  callup  had  been  a  neces- 
sary Improvisation.  "But,"  he  said,  "impro- 
visation Is  not  a  substitute  for  a  sound  long- 
term  policy.  It  Is  not  a  practical  policy  to 
rely  on  Reserve  forces  to  meet  the  repeated 
crises  which  Inevitably  He  ahead." 

Not  only  is  the  present  action  thus  left 
to  appear  as  another  piece  of  improvisation, 
it  also  has  the  appearance  of  an  Improvised 
gesture.  And  considering  the  present  size  of 
the  armed  forces  which  confront  each  other 
across  the  world,  the  idea  of  adding  150,000 
more  soldiers  for  a  12  months'  duty  Is  likely 
to  strike  everybody  as  a  most  trivial  gesture. 

The  balance  of  pressures  at  Berlin  and 
Cuba  are  hardly  altered  by  changing  the  bal- 
ance with  a  handful  of  soldiers.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev understands  this  very  well,  for  on 
the  very  same  day  that  Mr.  Kennedy  asked  to 
call  up  these  few  Reserves,  Mr.  Khrushchev 
announced  a  reduction  in  the  manpower  of 
the  Soviet  Army.  Yet  no  one  supposes  f  nt 
this  weakens  the  position  of  the  Soviet  Ui''aa 
at  either  Berlin  or  Cuba. 

Thus  from  a  military  standpoint,  the  pres- 
ent action  has  every  appearance  of  being 
totally  Irrelevant.  This  impression  Is  hardly 
diminished  by  one  of  the  reasons  which  Is 
commonly  given  In  Washington  for  the  Presi- 
dent's move — politics. 

The  Idea  that  the  action  was  taken  to  an- 
swer criticism  of  Inaction  Is  not  merely  the 
gossip  of  those  unfriendly  to  the  President. 
A  New  York  Times  Washington  dispatch  put 
It  bluntly:  'OflBclals  conceded  that  there  was 
a  political  advantage  for  the  administration 
In  meeting  Republican  criticsm  of  inaction 
on  Cuba  and  thus  forestalling  what  threat- 
ened to  become  a  divisive  partisan  debate 
during  the  congressional  campaign  this  fall." 

So  taken  all  In  all,  the  country  Is  entitled 
to  some  better  explanation  than  It  has  re- 
ceived. If  It  Is  the  people's  duty  to  respond 
promptly  to  all  calls  for  the  Nation's  defense, 
they  also  deserve  to  know  the  reason  and  pur- 
pose of  what  they  are  called  upon  to  do.  It 
Is  dangerous  to  have  the  country  feel  that  Its 
leadership  is  indecisive  and  is  substituting 
improvisation  for  policy.  It  is  worse  for  the 
country  to  think  that  in  the  name  of  defense 
its  leadership  Is  making  empty  gestures  and 
playing  politics. 
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Tlie  President's  responsibility  for  the  Na- 
tion's safety  requires  that  he  give  Americans 
confidence  In  his  Judgment  and  that  he  make 
our  enemies  respect  that  Judgment.  This 
requires  moie  than  an  unexplained  marching 
ol  men  uphill  and  down. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  yeas  and  r.ays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
not  offered  a  resolution  referring  to  the 
Cuban  situation.  In  fact.  I  have  not 
mentioned  the  subject  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  for — as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell  1 
said  a  few  minute's  ago — it  is  much  easier 
to  state  the  facts  than  to  propose  a  solu- 
tion. How(;ver,  I  am  very  glad  that  the 
minority  le.ader,  the  majority  leader,  and 
the  chainnan  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  agreed  to  the  arrangement 
providing  that  resolutions  referring  to 
the  situation  in  Cuba  will  be  determined 
on  their  merits  and  not  in  connection 
with  the  resolution  which  we  have  be- 
fore us  today. 

A  numbei  of  resolutions  have  been  sub- 
mitted. Tliese  resolutions  express  the 
ideas  and  convictions  of  the  Senators 
who  have  submitted  them.  They  inform 
the  President  of  their  views,  and  the 
views  of  those  who  support  them.  They 
also  inform  the  American  public. 

My  purpcise  in  .speaking  is  to  say  that 
the  Cuban  situation  with  which  these 
resolutions  deal  is,  or  can  be.  dangerous 
to  our  secuiity,  and  to  this  hemisphere: 
it  is  also  connected  with  other  danger 
spots  in  the  world.  Any  resolution  which 
is  passed  must  have  the  most  thoughtful 
consideraticn.  and  must  consider  our 
treaty  obliirations  and  relations  with 
other  countries  of  this  hemisphere. 

When  a  ;-esolution  on  this  subject  is 
finally  adopted  by  the  Congress,  it  must 
have  purpose.  The  circumstances  under 
which  we  are  considering  these  resolu- 
tions are  fmong  the  most  dangerous 
since  World  War  II.  The  Korean  war, 
the  pressure  on  Berlin  and  Western 
Europe  in  ".949  and  1950.  the  pressure 
on  Berlin  ii  recent  years,  mark  other 
critical  periods.  And  now  we  are  faced 
with  the  inti^rvention  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  West<'m  Hemisphere. 

We  in  Congress  have  our  constitu- 
tional powers  concerning  defense  and 
foreign  policy.  By  debate  we  can  help 
develop  policy.  But  we  cannot  direct  the 
President  oJ  the  United  States  to  exer- 
cise his  powers  as  Commander  in  Chief 
or  as  Chief  Executive.  We  cannot  add 
to  the  Presi:lent's  powers  by  attempting 
to  give  him  authority  to  do  what  he  is 
already  em])owered  to  do.  We  can  by 
our  resolution  inform  the  President,  our 
country,  and  the  world,  that  we  support 
him  in  the  course  of  action  that  he  pre- 
scribes in  formulating  and  directing 
foreign  policy,  or  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  and  thus  strengthen  him  and  our 
country. 

.  I  assume  that  what  the  Congress 
wishes  to  dD,  is  develop  a  resolution  of 
substance  which  will  unify  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  and  the  two  parties 
behind  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  saying  that  our  purpose 
should  be  to  unify  the  parties  and  the 
country  behind  the  President,  I  do  not 


mean  that  the  resolution  should  not 
have  substance.  If  we  are  going  to  pass 
a  resolution  referring  to  Cuba,  it  cannot 
escape  taking  into  consideration  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  in  its  present  status. 
And  in  all  circumstances,  we  have  the 
duty  of  asserting  our  right  of  self-de- 
fense. 

When  we  think  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine today,  too  often  we  think  chiefly  in 
terms  of  what  Cuba  is  doing.  The  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  was  directed  against  Euro- 
pean countries  which  might  a.ssert  do- 
minion in  this  hemisphere.  Curiously 
enough,  it  was  czarist  Russia's  attempt 
to  exclude  all  shipping  but  its  own  from 
the  Pacific  Northwest  that  first 
prompted  consideration  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  I  think  we  have  to  recognize 
that  it  is  the  intervention  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  this  hemisphere,  rather  than 
anything  that  Cuba  can  do.  which  is  the 
threat  to  our  security,  and  to  the  secu- 
rity of  this  hemisphere. 

Any  resolution  passed  by  the  Congress 
should  be  a  declaration  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress — a  declaration  which  has 
the  full  support  of  both  parties  and  of 
the  administration — so  that  we  stand 
unified  before  the  world. 

I  believe  it  must  have  substance.  I  do 
not  see  how  it  can  have  any  great  sub- 
stance unless  it  is  directed  not  only  to 
aggression  by  Cuba,  but  also  to  any  in- 
tei-vention  in  this  hemisphere  by  the 
Soviet  Union  which  endangei's  our  se- 
curity. 

Finally,  I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to 
pass  a  resolution  unless  Congress  and 
the  administration  are  prepared,  if  need 
be,  to  carry  out  its  terms 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
who  in  my  opinion  is  one  of  the  great 
statesmen  of  our  time,  particularly  one 
of  the  great  students  in  the  Senate  of 
foreign  policy,  that  I  agree  with  every 
word  he  has  said.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  his  observations. 

I  am  veiT  glad  that  there  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
several  resolutions  dealing  with  the 
Latin  American  crisis  vis-a-vis  Cuba. 
Of  course,  the  final  resolution  might  very 
well  be  broadened  to  cover  the  other 
critical  areas  of  the  world  as  well,  for 
the  Berlin  situation  is  certainly  many 
times  more  critical  than  that  in  Cuba. 
Also,  the  southeast  Asia  situation  is 
many  times  more  critical  than  that  of 
Cuba,  critical  as  it  is. 

However,  as  we  proceed  to  our  hear- 
ings on  the  proposed  resolution,  I  would 
have  Senators  keep  m  mind  certain  mat- 
ters that  I  now  call  to  their  attention 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  already 
announced  that  it  is  planned  m  the  very 
near  future  to  have  an  informal  meeting 
of  foreign  ministers  and  representatives 
of  the  American  Republics. 

All  I  can  do,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committe^e  on  Latin  Ameiiran  .A.ffai:s.  is 
to  plead  with  my  colleagues  m  the  Sen- 
ate that  in  regard  to  Latiri  .American 
problems  we  move  jointly  with  the  Re- 
publics to  the  south  of  us.  or  try  to 
obtain  joint  action.  We  may  do  great 
harm  in  our  Latin  American  relations 
if  we  first  proceed  unilaterally,  because 


the  si-.uation  in  connection  with  many 
Latin  American  Republics  is  very  del- 
icate. We  are  subject  to  misinterpreta- 
tion anyway,  and  misunderstanding. 

We  are  a  signatory  to  the  Rio  Pact. 
We  are  a  signatory  to  the  Act  of  Punta 
del  Ette.  We  are  a  signatory  to  the 
Act  of  Bogota.  We  are  a  signatory  to  a 
whole  series  of  Latin  American  treaties 
which  we  have  signed  since  1823.  which 
put  an  entirely  different  perspective 
upon  t,he  Monroe  Doctrine  of  1823. 

The  essence  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
as  far  as  the  United  States  commitment 
is  concerned,  to  stand  ready  and  willing 
to  protect  Latin  America,  and  any  other 
part  of  this  hemisphere,  from  being 
overrun  by  any  foreign  power,  is  still 
binding  upon  us.  However,  it  is  not  the 
same  Monroe  Doctrine  as  that  of  1823. 
and  our  historians  have  been  telling  that 
to  us  now  for  some  decades.  They  are 
correct. 

Already  in  the  public  discussion  of  the 
so-called  Cuban  crisis  there  has  been,  I 
respectfully  say.  a  false  assumption  on 
the  pa-t  of  many  that  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine of  1962  is  the  Monroe  Doctrine  of 
1823.  But  it  will  not  stand  any  such 
analysis. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  conferred  with 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell] 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
IMr.  Saltonstall  1 .  They  would  like  to 
have  the  Senate  vote  now  on  the  joint 
resolution  in  regard  to  the  reservists.  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  have  that  done. 
I  wish  to  make  a  speech  in  support  of 
the  position  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  IMr.  Cooper  I  in  regard  to  the 
entire  matter  of  referring  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  various  proposals,  now 
at  the  desk,  dealing,  really,  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  with  the  Cuban  crisis.  I 
feel  that  I  owe  it  to  my  administration 
to  call  ".he  attention  of  the  Senate  to  cer- 
tain facts  which  I  shall  bring  out  in  the 
course  of  my  speech. 

But  tJie  Senator  from  Georgia  and  the 
Senator  from  Mas.sachusetts  do  not  think 
there  ^vill  be  long  debate  on  the  re- 
servists joint  resolution.  If  that  is  the 
case,  why  do  not  we  proceed  to  act  on  it? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  debate  on  the  joint 
resolution  has  been  exhausted. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  briefly  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Mc- 
Carthy in  the  chair  >.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York? 

Mr  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  had  in  mind  speaking 
for  about  1  minute  on  the  statement 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  C<x>per].  But  I,  too,  agree  that  the 
Senate  sliould  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
reserviits  joint  resolution:  and  I  shall 
not  delay  the  taking  of  that  vote. 

I  merely  wish  to  say  that  as  I  under- 
stood the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  with  whom  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  IMr.  Morse  1  has  agreed,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  tiying  to  pre- 
serve t.^e  essence  of  the  bipartisan  for- 
eign policy  in  connection  with  the  vex- 
ing and  trying  Cuban  issue.  It  is  on  that 
point  that  I  wish  to  associate  myself; 
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and,  for  that  reason.  I  did  not  contem- 
plate oflerin?  any  amendment  to  the 
joint  resolution. 

But  I  believe  we  should  proceed  step 
by  step  with  bipartisan  support.  I  am 
delighted  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Latin  American  Affairs  Subcommittee, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse], 
feels  the  same  way. 

In  regard  to  the  resolution  submitted 
by  the  majority  leader,  I  point  out  that 
I  did  not  feel  that  I  could  associate  my- 
self with  It  or  with  any  other  of  the 
re.<^olutions  submitted.  Therefore.  I  sub- 
mitted a  resolution  of  my  own.  I  point 
out  that  It  calls  upon  the  President  to 
brins:;  about  the  convening  of  tiie  Orpan 
of  Consultation  under  the  Inter-Amen- 
can  Treaty  for  Reciprocal  Assistance: 
and  I  also  point  out  that  I  believe  we 
should  try  to  do  anythinc;  we  do  in 
regard  to  this  important  matter  m  asso- 
ciation with  the  other  American  Repub- 
lics. In  that  connection,  I  empiiasize 
the  word  ■'tr\'."  which  is  the  word  which 
was  used  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President,  the  S'-n- 
ator  from  New  York  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  liave  expressed  exactly 
my  intention, 

Mr,  President,  later  this  afternoon  I 
shall  discuss  some  of  the  treaty  oblipa- 
tions  into  which  our  country  has  entered 
since  1823,  and  which,  whether  we  real- 
ize it  or  not,  have  modified  the  Monroe 
Doctrine 

However,  for  t!ie  iime  beiiiL'  I  yield  the 
f.oor. 

Mr,  MORSE  subsequently  said:  Mr, 
President,  as  I  have  said,  prior  to 
that  interruption,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Rusk,  has  announced  that  in 
the  very  near  future  he  plans  to  have  an 
informal  meeting  with  th.e  foreign  min- 
isters of  th.e  Latin  American  Republics. 
That  is  a  very  wise  course  of  action  for 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  follow.  I 
heartily  endorse  it.  But  I  would  also 
suggest  a  caveat  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  that  in  our  con.'^:ideration  of 
various  proposals  now  at  the  desk  in  con- 
nection with  the  policy  that  the  United 
States  should  follow  toward  Cuba,  it 
might  be  the  better  part  of  wisdom  for 
us  to  work  very  closely  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  view  of  the  announce- 
ment that  he  has  made,  and  follow  no 
course  of  action  in  the  Senate  that  might 
create  any  possible  problem  for  him  in 
his  informal  conferences  with  the  for- 
eign ministers  of  the  Latin  American 
Republics. 

Part  of  the  burden  of  my  .speech  today 
is  to  seek  to  point  out  to  the  Senate 
some  historic  facts  based  upon  develop- 
ments since  1823.  when  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine was  enunciated. 

They  are  historic  facts  which  in  my 
judgment  not  only  have  greatly  modi- 
fied the  Monroe  Doctrine  but  also  have 
placed  some  very  definite  obligations  on 
the  United  States  vis-a-vis  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Latin  American  Republics 
to  the  south  of  us,  which  will  be  bound 
to  result  in  a  different  course  of  action, 
as  far  as  international  law  is  concerned, 
from  what  would  have  been  our  riglits  in 
1823. 


POLICY    OF    SELF-DEFENSE  IN   HEMISPHERE 
CONTINTJES 

So  that  there  will  be  no  question  of 
the  position  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  let  me  reiterate  what  I  stated 
earlier  this  afternoon.  We  still  have 
both  the  obligation  and  the  right,  as 
tiie  result  of  the  enunciation  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  in  1823,  to  continue  to  serve 
notice  on  the  entire  world,  and  act  ac- 
cordingly, that  we  will  not  stand  by  and 
permit  any  foreign  power  to  follow  an 
aggressive  course  of  action  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  although  I  wish  to  say 
that  even  in  connection  with  that  tenet, 
it  would  be  the  better  part  of  wisdom, 
before  we  started  out  on  any  unilateral 
course  of  action,  to  confer  with  our 
Latin  American  neighbors  to  the  south 
of  us  and  attempt  to  bring  about  joint 
action,  rather  than  unilateral  action. 

PKOPOSED  AMENDMENTS  NOT  SOUGHT  BY 
PRESIDENT 

There  have  been  sent  to  the  desk,  for 
reference  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, a  series  of  resolutions  which, 
when  simmered  down  to  their  essence, 
seek  to  make  certain  changes  in  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  toward  Cuba. 

Irrespective  of  the  verbiage  of  these 
proposals,  I  cannot  escape  the  interpre- 
tation that  what  is  intended  is  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  military  actions  against 
Cuba,  but  military  actions  to  be  taken 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  not  by  Congress. 

This  is  no  new  position  for  the  Senate. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
been  through  this  controversy  before.  In 
1955  there  was  the  Formosa  resolution, 
followed  later  by  the  Middle  East  reso- 
lution. I  point  out  that  in  connection 
witti  both  tlie  Formosa  resolution  and 
the  Middle  East  resolution,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  had  asked  for  them. 
Has  the  present  President  of  the  United 
States  asked  for  any  of  the  resolutions 
thai  have  been  offered?  The  Senate  and 
the  country  have  the  right  to  know. 

One  of  my  major  premises  is  that  un- 
less the  President  of  the  United  States 
asks  for  the  power  proposed  in  any  of 
these  resolutions,  in  my  judgment  it  is 
inappropriate  for  the  Senate  to  seek  to 
impose  upon  him  a  E>ower  he  has  not 
asked  for.  I  believe  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  all  the  power 
he  needs  under  the  Constitution  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  protect  the  security 
of  this  country.  What  worries  me,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin 
American  Affairs,  is  that  by  way  of  pre- 
cipitate action  in  the  Senate  we  may 
cause  confusion  rather  than  clarification 
of  American  foreign  policy  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Delicate  as  this  subject  matter  is  from 
the  standpoint  of  all  of  its  political  im- 
plications and  complications,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  does  not  propose 
to  remain  silent  when  he  feels  that  in 
his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Latin  American  Affairs 
he  has  a  duty  to  perform.  I  am  very 
much  concerned  about  Latin  America. 
I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the 
crisis  that  has  been  created  by  the  Cuban 
situation,  for  it  is  a  crisis. 


I  wish  to  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate: What  is  wrong  with  placing  our 
confidence  in  the  President  of  the  United 
States?  Do  we  need  to  pass  a  resolution 
to  assure  him  that  we  have  confidence  in 
him?  Do  we  need  to  pass  a  resolution 
in  order  to  give  him  constitutional 
powers  he  already  has?  When  the 
President  sends  a  message  to  the  Senate 
asking  for  a  course  of  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  can  be  counted  upon  to  consider 
that  request  upon  its  merits. 

I  am  a  little  disturbed  about  the  Sen- 
ate, in  effect  and  to  a  degree,  seeking  to 
involve  itself  with  the  executive  func- 
tions of  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  foreign  policy, 
especially  when  the  proposals  are  as  ill- 
defined  as  these  are.  The  job  of  the 
Senate  is  to  give  advice  and  con.sent  to 
the  President  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy.  Under  our  system  of  checks  and 
balances,  we  ought  to  keep  ourselves  in 
a  position  where  we  can  pass  a  checking 
judgment  upon  a  proposal  of  the  Presi- 
dent. I  consider  that  to  be  our  con- 
stitutional responsibility.  I  have  kept 
faith  with  it  in  all  my  years  in  the 
Senate. 

That  is  why  in  1955.  a  group  of  us  in 
the  Senate  exercised  our  checking  pre- 
rogative by  disagreeing  with  a  request  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Formosa  resolution.  If  that  resolu- 
tion were  before  the  Senate  today,  I 
would  vote  exactly  in  the  same  w  ay  that  I 
did  in  1955. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Middle  East 
doctrine,  for  in  neither  resolution  did 
we  provide  additional  power  for  the 
President  that  he  did  not  already  have; 
nor  could  we  add  power  to  the  President 
which  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  does  not  give  him  as  Commander 
in  Chief. 

PARTISAN  INTENT   OF   AMENDMENTS 

But  oh,  Mr.  President,  what  politics 
will  not  do  to  some  people.  Oh,  Mr. 
President,  to  what  lengths  in  a  campaign 
year  some  politicians  will  not  go  in  order 
to  play  politics  with  the  foreign  policy 
problems  of  the  United  States.  Count 
me  out.  I  have  no  intention  of  being  a 
party  to  any  group  in  this  country  that 
seeks  to  stir  up  a  wave  of  alarmism 
across  the  country,  trying  to  scarecrow 
the  American  people  into  the  fear  that 
they  are  about  to  be  taken  over  by  Cuba, 
or  by  Russia  thi'ough  Cuba. 

Again  I  say  to  the  American  people  as 
I  said  the  other  day  from  the  floor  of 
the  Senate: 

You  have  every  reason  to  have  complete 
confidence  in  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  respect  to  his  handling  of  the 
Cuban  situation,  for  the  President  knows 
the  facts  about  Cuba,  and  he  Is  kept  In 
momentary  information  about  the  facts  In 
Cuba. 

Yesterday  afternoon  the  subcommittee 
of  which  I  am  chairman  held  an  execu- 
tive session  briefing  m  regard  to  Cuba. 
We  were  briefed  on  the  latest  intelligence 
information  concerning  what  is  taking 
place  in  Cuba. 

I  say  to  the  American  people:  "Fear 
not.  for  you  have  no  cause  for  concern 
that  there  is  any  danger  that  your  gov- 
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ernment  i?  not  taking  all  the  steps 
necessary  to  make  certain  that  the  se- 
curity of  this  country  is  and  will  be  pro- 
tected." 

THOSE    WHO    WANT    WAR    AGAINST    CUBA   SHOULD 
PROPOSI  IT 

Mr.  President,  there  is  much  talk 
these  days  iibout  proposals  for  .some  type 
or  form  of  i;ongressional  action  over  and 
beyond  th?  action  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  that  I  think 
it  needs  to  be  said  that  many  of  these 
proposals  Avhen  they  are  analyzed  to 
their  essence  really  deal  with  the  power 
to  make  w?  r.  Those  who  propo.se  them 
should  bt^  challenged  with  the  question 
'Do  you  want  to  go  to  war  with  Cuba 
or  not?  If  you  do,  why  try  to  pass  the 
buck  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States?  Why  not  briim  to  tlie  floor  of 
the  Senate  a  resolution  declaring  wai- 
against  Cui)a,  and  see  how  many  votes 
you  get?" 

Mr,  President,  the  war  issue  is  too  deli- 
cate to  be  played  with  as  a  political  in- 
strumentality in  the  midst  of  a  cam- 
paign year  The  power  to  declare  war 
under  the  Constitution  is  vested  in  Con- 
gress. It  cannot  be  delegated  to  the 
President.  I  am  not  interested  in  ver- 
biage. I  am  not  interested  in  .semantics 
to  conceal  motivations.  I  want  to  know 
whether  there  are  those  in  the  Senate 
who  l)elievi'  we  ought  to  declare  war 
against  Cu))a  If  there  are  such,  then 
it  is  their  senatorial  trust  and  duty  un- 
der the  Coistitution  to  come  to  the  floor 
of  the  Sent.te  with  a  re.solution  propos- 
ing to  declare  war  against  Cuba,  and  not 
in  a  p>olitical  document  seek  to  pass 
the  buck  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

POLITICAL  MOTIVE  OF  SOME  CUBA  PROPOSALS 

'At  this  iX)int  Mr  Hickey  a.ssumed 
the  chair  » 

Mr  MORSE  Mi  President,  it  is  also 
interesting  to  listen  to  some  of  the  tele- 
vision programs  and  read  some  of  the 
releases  by  Members  of  Congress  who 
seem  to  be  ureatlv  concerned  ab<^ut 
whether  or  not  the  President  of  tlie 
United  States  is  takm^i  all  the  steps 
necessary  to  assure  the  security  of  this 
country. 

They  are  conc»'rn»'(i  about  the  build- 
ing up  of  a  Communist  beachhead  in 
Cuba  and  apparently  feel  that  some 
}X)wer  he  does  not  now  have — althoueh 
I  find  it  difficult  to  learn  what  it  is — 
ought  to  be  delegated  to  him.  They  are 
some  of  the  same  politicians  who  have 
been  telling  the  American  i>eop]e  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Hon 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  is  power 
hungry;  that  he  is  seeking  to  build  up 
some  kind  of  power  dynasty  in  this 
Republic  Yet  apparently,  they  would 
give  him  more  power.  Indeed,  they  are 
trying  to  give  him  a  basic  function  of 
the  Congress — the  power  to  make  wai'. 
Presumably,  they  want  him  to  exercise 
it  even  though  he  has  not  asked  for  it 

But  I  do  not  know  whom  they  think 
they  are  foolintj.  for  it  is  a  decov  opera- 
tion. They  know  that  the  American  peo- 
ple do  not  know  the  facts  about  Cuba  : 
and  they  know  that  many  of  the  facts 
about  Cuba  cannot,  for  security  reusoiis. 


be  publicly  disseminated  at  the  present 
time  So  they  play  on  the  fears,  the 
bia.ses,  the  prejudices,  and  the  emotions 
of  the  American  people. 

Again  I  say  to  the  American  people: 
"You  have  every  reason  to  have  complete 
faith  in  the  President  of  th.e  United 
States  in  the  handling  not  only  of  the 
Cuban  situation,  but  al.so  the  Berlin 
situation,  the  Asian  situation,  and  every 
other  situation  that  is  critical  in  the 
field  of  foreign  policy  today  " 

Any  resolution  m  the  nature  of  the 
resolution  suggested  by  the  majority 
leader  or  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr  Javits!  in  the  last  com- 
ment he  made  a  few  moments  ago  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  will  have  the  very 
favorable  consideration  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  because,  as  I 
understand  those  resolutions,  they  do  not 
seek  to  transfer  to  the  President  any  of 
the  functions,  duties,  and  trusts  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government 

However.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pass  a  resolution  to  assure  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  Con- 
gress is  behind  him  Whate\er  resolu- 
tion is  passed  had  t)ettei  be  .--o  worded 
that  it  will  not  be  subject  to  misinter- 
pretation in  Latin  America,  fci  reasons 
I  shall  develop  in  a  moment. 

THi.    MONROE    DOCTRINE 

Now  a  few  words  about  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  as  u  relates  to  the  discussion 
which  IS  taking  place  across  the  coun- 
try on  television,  over  the  radio,  in  the 
newspapers,  and  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress. It  would  be  fitting  to  place  at 
this  point  in  t.he  Record  that  part  of  the 
message  to  Congress  by  President  Mon- 
roe in  1823  which  has  become  known  as 
the  Monroe  Doctrine 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  portion  of  the  message  be 
printed  at  this  point  m  the  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
ob.iection''  The  Chair  hears  none  and 
It  IS  so  ordered 

'Extractfi  from  President  Monroes  Seventh 
Annual  Message  to  Congress.  Dec.  2, 
18231 

The  Mo.nroe  Doctrine 

At  the  prop>o6al  of  the  Rxissian  Im- 
perial Government,  made  ilir(mgh  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Emperor  residing  here  a  full  power 
and  ir.struction.s  have  been  transmitted  to 
the  Minister  of  the  United  States  at  St. 
Petersburg  to  arrange  by  amicable  negotia- 
tion the  respective  rlght.s  and  interests  of 
the  two  nations  on  the  northwest  coast  of 
this  continent  A  similar  proposal  has  been 
niade  by  His  Imperial  Majesty  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain,  which  has  like- 
wise been  acceded  to.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  beeri  desirous  by  this 
friendly  proceeding  of  manifesting  the  great 
value  which  they  have  in\ariably  attached 
to  the  fnend.'ihip  of  the  Emperor  and  their 
solicitude  to  cviltivate  the  best  understand- 
ing with  his  government.  In  the  discussions 
to  which  this  interest  has  given  rise  and  in 
the  arrangements  by  which  they  may  ter- 
minate the  occasion  has  been  judged  proper 
for  .i.sserting.  as  a  principle  in  which  the 
rights  and  Interests  of  the  United  States  are 
involved,  that  tlie  .American  Continents  by 
the  free  and  independent  condition  which 
they  have  assumed  and  maintiiln.  are  hence- 
forth not  to  be  considered  as  sviblecte  for 
future  colonization  by  any  Europear.  powers. 


It  was  stated  at  tta9€aMpen cement  of  the 
last  se&iion  that  a  gi— titfort  was  then  mak- 
ing  in  Spain  and  Portugal   to  Improve  the 
condition  of  the  people  of   those  countries, 
and  th^jt  it  appeared   to  be  conducted    with 
extraorllnary  moderation      It   need  scarcely 
be  rem  irked  that  the  result  has  been  so  far 
very  dlferent  from  what  was  then  anticipat- 
ed     Of  events  in  thai  quarter  of  the  globe, 
with  which  we  have  so  much  intercourse  and 
from   which   we  derive   our   origin,   we   ha\e 
always  been   anxious  and   interested  spyecta- 
tors     The  citizens  of  the  United  States  cher- 
ish sentiments  the  most  friendly  In  favor  of 
the    liberty    and    happiness    of    their    fellow 
men   on   that   side  of   the   Atlantic      In    the 
wars  of  the  Europ>ean  powers  in  matters  re- 
lating to  themselves  we  have  never  taken  any 
part,  nor  does  it  comfKjrt  with  our  policy  so 
to  do.     It   Is  only   when  our  rights   are   in- 
vaded or  seriously  menaced   that   we   resent 
injurie*,  or  make  preparation  for  our  defense 
With  tlie  movement*  in  this  hemisphere  we 
are  of  necessity  more  immediately  connected, 
and  by  causes  which  must  be  ob\  lous  to  aU 
enlightened    and    impartial    obser\ers.      The 
political  system   of  the  Allied   Powers  is  es- 
sentially different  in  this  respect  from   that 
of   America.     This   difference   prix-eeds   from 
that  which  exists  in  their  respective  govern- 
ments: and  to  the  defense  of  our  ovm.  which 
has   been  achieved   by  the   loss   of   so  much 
blood  and  treasure,  and  matured  by  the  wis- 
dom of  their  most  enlightened  citizens,  and 
under    ^hich  we  have  enjoyed   unexampled 
felicity,  this  whole  Nation  is  devoted      We 
owe    it,    therefore,    to    candor    and    to    the 
amicable  relations  existing  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  those  powers  to  declare  that 
we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their  part 
to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this 
hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  oiu"  peace  and 
safety.      With    the    existing   colonies   or    de- 
pendencies of  any  European  power  we   have 
not  Interfered  and  shall  not  Interfere      But 
with    the    governments    who    have    declared 
their  Independence  and   maintained   It,   and 
whose  lndep>endence  we  have,  on  great  con- 
sideration and  on  Just   principles,  acknowl- 
edged, we  could  not  view  any   interposition 
for  the  purpKJse  of  oppressing  them,  of  con- 
trolling in  any  other  manner  their  destiny,  by 
any  Burop>ean  power  in  any  other  light  than 
as   the    manifestation   of   an   unfriendly  dis- 
posltloE    toward   the  United   States      In  the 
war    be  ween    those    new    governments    and 
Spam  we  declared  our  neutrality  at  the  time 
of  their  recognition,  and  to  this  we  have  ad- 
hered, and  shall  continue  to  adhere,  provided 
no  change  shall  occur  which,  in  the   Judg- 
ment  o..'   the   competent   authorities   of   this 
Government,    shall    make    a    corresponding 
change   on    the   part    of    the   United    States 
indispensable  to  their  security. 

The  late  events  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
show  that  Europe  is  still  unsettled  Of  this 
Important  fact  no  stronger  proof  can  be  ad- 
duced than  that  the  Allied  Powers  should 
have  thought  it  proper,  on  any  principle 
satisfactory  to  themselves,  to  ha\e  Inter- 
posed by  force  in  the  internal  concerns  of 
Spain.  To  what  extent  such  Interposition 
may  be  carried,  on  the  same  principle,  is  a 
question  in  which  all  Independent  powers 
whose  governments  differ  from  theirs  are 
interested,  even  those  most  remote,  and 
surely  none  more  so  than  the  United  States, 
Our  fKDlicy  In  regard  to  Europe,  which  was 
adopted  at  an  early  stage  of  the  wars  which 
have  so  long  agitated  that  quarter  of  the 
glot>e.  nevertheless  remains  the  same  which 
Is,  not  io  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns 
of  any  of  Its  powers;  to  consider  the  gov- 
ernment de  facto  as  the  iegitimate  govern- 
ment for  us;  to  cultivate  friendly  relations 
with  it,  and  to  preserve  those  relations  by  a 
frank,  firm  and  manly  policy,  meeting  m  all 
Instances  the  just  claims  of  every  power, 
submitting  to  injuries  from  none  B\it  in 
regard    to    those    contluenti.    circumstances 
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lire  emlneiuly  »nd  coii«pl<  vrnvuly  Uilfcrcnt 
U  u  impoMlblo  Uuil  the  Allied  Power*  bIioviIcI 
extend  their  pulitioRl  nyitom  to  iiuy  portion 
or  either  contliieiU  without  endiuiKorlng  ovir 
peace  wid  happlneiw.  nor  ciui  ajiyone  be- 
lieve thut  our  •outhern  brethren,  ir  left  to 
ihemselvea,  would  adopt  it  of  their  own  ac- 
cord. It  18  equally  Impossible,  therefore, 
rhrtt  we  Bhoiild  behold  such  interpoalllon 
in  any  form  with  Indlffcrencp.  If  we  look 
t<3  the  comparative  strength  and  resources 
v.:  Spain  and  those  new  governments,  and 
their  distance  from  each  other,  It  must  be 
obvious  tliat  she  can  never  subdue  tliem 
It  is  still  the  true  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  leave  the  partie^s  to  themselves,  in 
the  hope  that  other  powers  will  pursue  the 
same  course. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  is  a  very  interesting  docu- 
ment. When  one  starts  talking  with 
people,  he  is  often  asked,  Mr.  Senator, 
when  are  you  going  to  support  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Monroe  Doctrine?" 

If  the  person  is  then  asked,  "Will  you 
tell  me  what  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is?" 
his  mouth  drops  open,  for  on  the  part 
of  many,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  be- 
come a  slogan. 

There  have  been  great  slogans  in  our 
history  which  have  stirred  up  strong 
emotional  attitudes  in  the  people.  At 
the  time  of  the  great  Northwest  Terri- 
tory boundary  dispute,  the  slogan  was: 
"54-40  or  Fight." 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  as  we  read  the  his- 
tory of  that  dispute,  we  realize  that  many 
of  those  who  were  shouting  "54-40  or 
Fight"  did  not  know  what  54-40  was. 

Today  the  emotionalists  and  the 
alaiTiilsts  are  arousing  people  In  this 
counti-y  about  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and 
they  say  we  had  better  fight  for  tlie  Mon- 
roe Doctrine.  So  it  is  fair  to  ask,  "What 
Monroe  Doctrine  are  you  talking  about.' 
First,  what  do  you  understand  the  Mon- 
roe IXKtrino  to  be'  Wlint  was  the  Mon- 
nw  Doctrlr.e  In  1823,  iind  i.n  It  the  snmo 
doctilne  !n  1962'' " 

TluM\'  i.A  at  the  dt\sk  ii  nvsolullon  which 
CiUl.s  on  Uu<  PiTsuU'nt  of  tJu'  I'nili'd 
Slwt<\s  to  enforct"  U\v  Monroo  Docliino 
It  i.s  itHi  bnd  Ihivt  thr  lo.snluitun  do«\s  not 
trll  u«  wlml  tho  Monitor  IVKtrlno  is  in 
l!»«52  I  .Hhould  llki-  to  kntnv  whrtluM' 
tl'.oM^  who  niT  pnipo^liM?  thni  wc  m- 
stnict  Uio  Prr.'^UlnU  of  thr  Unitrd  Stutcs 
to  rnfoiTo  Uic  Monror  Dorlilnt*  niran 
all  of  the  Monioo  D^K-tilne  of  1823  or 
only  a  part  of  it,  btTau.^r  when  we  rofer 
to  the  Monroe  IXictrinr  of  1823.  wo  find 
that  a  portion  of  it  dealt  with  Europe 
In  iTgard  to  our  lakln«  f.o  part  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  tb.c  Moiu-of'  Doctrine 
^ald 

0':r  p<ilioy  in  reijard  t^i  Europe  which 
w.us  adopted  at  an  early  stage  ol  the  wars 
whlrh  have  so  long  agi'ated  that  quarter  of 
the  globe,  nevertheless  rcmanis  the  same, 
which  Is  not  to  interfere  in  the  Internal  con- 
cerns of  any  of  Its  powers;  to  consider  the 
government  de  facto  as  the  iegitim.Ue  go\ - 
ernnietu  fur  us.  to  cultivate  friendly  rela- 
tions '.vuh  it  and  to  preserve  those  relations 
by  a  franlc.  lirm,  and  manly  p<jUcy.  nieetmg 
in  h;i  Instances  the  Just  claims  of  every 
;<;wer.  submitting  tti  Injuries  from  none. 

H\tF     OF     MONROE     DOCTRINE     REQUIRES     US     TO 
STAY     OTT    OF    EfROPE 

Mr  President,  if  we  were  to  carry  out 
m  1962  the  European  part  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  of  1823.  m  view  of  all  the 
treaty    comm:;ments    our    country    has 


made  since  1823,  do  you  know  whul  the 
President  of  the  I'liitcti  Siutea  would 
liavc  to  do? 

He  would  have  to  get  us  out  of  Berlin. 

He  would  have  to  get  Ufl  out  of  NATO. 
He  would  find  It  necessary  to  close  all  our 
European  military  bases,  a;nd  to  bring 
our  troops  home.  He  would  have  to 
recOf,nize  the  govci nm'ni  of  East  Ger- 
many. 

However,  of  course  all  of  us  know  tliat 
IS  not  contemplated.  So  why  do  we  not 
honestly  admit  that  the  European  sec- 
tion of  the  Mor.roe  Doctrine  is  as  dead 
as  a  dodo,  and  has  been  for  many  years? 

If  tliere  is  anything  that  stirs  up  my 
blood  chemistry  it  is  attempts  to  mislead 
the  American  people  by  means  of  alarm- 
ist propaganda  on  the  part  of  some  who. 
thinking  it  will  gne  them  some  political 
advantage,  are  inclined  to  spread  it 
across  our  land.  Mr.  President,  cer- 
tainly there  is  too  much  of  it  at  the  pres- 
ent time  on  the  part  of  those  who,  I 
believe,  must  be  charged  with  knowingly 
seekmt;  to  raise  in  the  minds  of  the 
American  people  such  questions  about 
our  great  President.  I  resent  it.  His 
powers,  his  authority,  and  his  dedication 
to  his  position  as  leader  of  the  Nation  are 
ample.  Until  he  sends  to  Congress  a 
message  requesting  a  resolution  which 
he  has  concluded  will  help  him  in  carry- 
ing out  his  duties  as  C(jmmander  in 
Chief,  it  will  be  my  p>osition  that  the 
burden  of  proof  will  be  on  those  who 
propose  to  have  us  adopt  some  resolu- 
tion dealing  with  Cuba. 

I  have  some  rmht  to  speak  on  this  sub- 
ject, becau.se  I  .stood  for  days  on  tlie  floor 
of  the  Senate  m   19,'S9    m  the  midst  of 


complete   sileiiCe   on   th(>    pa:  i 


Other 


Senatois.  when  I  wa.'s  thr  t.:s!  to  lead 
the  fisdit  i!i  the  Si'iialt^  ui.jh.:..v!  CiMtro'8 
ma.ss  execution.s  It  bcnunr  obvious  lo 
me,  almost  immediatily  uMcr  he  took 
o\ei  power  m  Cuba  ihu;  ila  .^  umilon 
there  WH.s  merely  n  en.'**"  of  oisr  Miolfttor 
beiiu;  Nub.stiluted  toi  aMi'lu; ,  that 
we  urie  WiMu'v.siU'  ':,'  .uU.^l  itulion,  In 
Cuba,  of  the  pioeiHlun->  ol  loinnuinuun 
lor  tlie  prueedurt<>  ot  Littli.strt  and  that 
Ct  ilam'.y  lumuui  rluhl*  »u:V  ..;id  W« 
(IrMroyeti  imdri'  nil  fnrmi  ol  '•  ■  allUrl* 
ntUMn,  whrthrr  i'  bf  ruiniivini,'<m  or 
fa.ici.sm      SenatoiN      know      uIki,-..;      I 


'•ally    pro* 
("a.'tro  regime 


.speak  At  that  l;tr,'-  ni 
nounc('inenl,'<  araiiK.t  ' 
bruuKht  down  on  my  Ik  al  r:  '.cisms  and 
ca.sligrttions.  from  .»  :;'.i;  many  com- 
mrntatoi-s,  journalist. s,  editors,  politi- 
cians   and    iingoists 

But  I  point  out  that  there  Is  no  escap- 
ing the  rule  of  judtrmrnt  which  I  keep 
lay  ins  down  as  I  judge  foi*elgn  govern- 
ments, as  well  as  our  own  Government; 
namely,  to  look  at  their  procedures,  and 
then  one  can  tell  what  will  be  the  sub- 
stantive richts  of  their  people. 

Mr  President,  of  course  the  situation 
which  exists  in  Cuba  is  a  very  serious 
one  But  I  repeat  that  it  is  being  han- 
dled well  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  sure  that  the  proponents 
of  the  resolution  which  calls  for  enforce- 
ment of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  would  not 
care  to  add  to  that  resolution  a  bill  of 
particulars  to  tell  the  President  that 
when  tliey  ask  him  to  enforce  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  they  want  him,  for  exam- 


ple to  lepudiuir — m  efTect  our  NATO 
ti'caty  piogiam,  and  that  tluy  want  our 
forces  to  be  taken  out  of  Berlin,  and  tliat 
they  want  our  country  to  abandon  it,s 
participation  in  European  alTalrs,  Of 
course.  Monroe  would  have  had  none  of 
these  things  in  1823— alt)unu;h  I  have 
no  doubt  that  ^tonro('  would  havr  had 
all  of  them  if  he  had  been  President  dur- 
ing World  War  II  or  .since  then 

In  other  words.  I  am  ."^nyinK  that  times 
have  changed,  and  the  march  of  human 
events  and  world  events  has  brought 
about  the  necessity  for  great  chances  in 
American  foreign  policy.  Certainly  they 
have  occurred,  and  there  liave  occurred 
great  changes  in  American  foreign  policy 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  also. 

CHANCES      IN      APPLICATION      OF      DOCTRINE      TO 
WESTERN     HEMISPHERE 

When  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  enun- 
ciated by  the  President  in  1823.  there  was 
not  a  country  in  Latin  America  that 
could  have  put  up  any  effort  in  its  own 
defense.  They  were  all  weak  countries. 
Much  of  the  area  was  colonial  area. 

What  great  changes  have  taken  place 
in  Latin  America,  and  much  of  it,  may 
I  say  to  ray  Latin  American  friends,  with 
the  help  of  the  United  States.  We  have 
kept  faitli  with  our  obligations  under 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  because,  if  we  are 
going  to  refer  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  of 
1823,  it  raised  concomitant  obligations 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  hold 
out  a  helping  hand  to  strengthen  those 
countries.    And  we  have  done  it. 

What  1  want  to  point  out  now  is  that 
there  has  been  a  whole  scries  of  hemi- 
spheric meetings  resultln:.r  In  treaties 
and  agreements  to  which  the  United 
States  and  other  American  States  in 
Latin  America  ha\i' im!  ti^  .:  .sfiiat'i'-r^ 

In  recent  decades  wr  h:>\.'  sou^'iu  to 
mak«  the  Monro.-  I>H-irine  not  a  un- 
ilateral pnllrv  Hxi'd  aiul  entoi  (.•(>(!  by  the 
United  StaU  .N  but  ,1  hniii.Nphn  le  ih)1h\ 
flxed  and  rnloucd  by  liif  Ann  i  .ran 
Republlcn 

M,  I'kvmUm.'.  \i{  inr  tuki'  you  li.u"k. 
for  rv,uupl<'  lo  she  .vitualiuii  pi  . -:  :  ' 
Woi  id  Wiu  II  wlirn  \vt>  ui-ii  k;ii.«'.^ 
OOncerMod  alu  il  Na.-i  tii'iiuaiw  -  con- 
duct in  La'iM  Ami'i  i-a  \Vr  kmu  \\i,,i" 
Orrinanv  a  .i ,  di^ni,  Wt  km  w  thai 
Genua, a  '.'.a-  a'tiiiipdng  lo  do  Iheii 
what  itu.sj>iu  .:^  aiiiiniUiin:  to  do  now. 
through  Cuba. 

She  ">v.i,s  att'inptmi.;  lo  spread  lier 
Nail  piupag.inda  thidugh  L.atm  Amer- 
ica. She  was  .sefkniK  economic  inMie- 
tratlon  by  barter  arrant.'"inent.s  and 
other  trade  policies.  Slie  was  ailempt- 
ii\g  to  intervene. 

We  could  have  taken  the  position  that 
we  were  going  to  enforce  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  but  we  did  not.  because  we  well 
knew  by  then  that  Uiere  were  great  sov- 
ereign rights  of  sovereign  powers  that 
had  grown  to  strength  in  Latin  America 
since  1823.  We  recognized  tlieir  sov- 
ereign rights  and  the  fact  tiiat  we  liad 
become  cosignatories  with  tliem  m  treaty 
after  treaty  and  agreement  after  agree- 
ment in  respect  to  Latin  Anienca. 

So  instead,  we  negotiated  a«reenients 
with  our  colleague  natioixs  of  the  hemis- 
phere to  forestall  all  the  Axis  powers 
from  gaining  economic  or  political  foot- 
holds here. 
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Ttu.s  I.s  not  to  .Hay  we  wcie  100  prrcrnt 
surressful:  but  In  the  nia:!-,  we  accom- 
pli; hed  our  objective, 

Ol  H  sti  I  Kr  \   iinrrNDs  mj  avi;  y  tton  TREATir^- 
VI.  MiARE  wr:  II  nriti  Rs 

So  I  want  to  .stM>.s.s  m  Uiis  speech  this 
afternoon,  Mr  President,  a  point  which 
I  think  is  being  overlooked  by  too  maiay 
persons,  and  that  i.s  the  integiity  of  our 
obligations  under  international  law  in 
relation  to  treaties  that  we  have  signed. 
We  are  somewhat  in  the  same  position, 
and  parallel,  to  that  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  19th  century  Our  security  depends 
not  only  upon  our  own  strength,  but 
upon  the  strength  of  the  other  free  na- 
tions of  the  hemisphere  and  of  the  world. 
We  can  count  on  their  strength  because 
they  are  bound  to  us  and  we  to  them, 
and  the  treaties  that  I  .shall  di.scuss  later 
in  this  speech  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
upon  the  mutually  binding  effect  under 
international  law  upon  us  and  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  south. 

My  plea  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
is  that  when  tliey  move  into  this  field  of 
international  relations  they  take  into  ac- 
count the  feelings,  tlie  attitudes,  and  the 
rifjhts  of  our  Latin  Amei  ican  allies.  We 
are  bound  to  them  by  treaties,  and  we 
are  the  last  people  in  the  entire  world 
who  can  afford  to  play  fast  and  loose 
with  international  legal  obligation.s,  not 
only  for  moral  reason.s — althougii  they 
would  be  enough — but  because  our  .secu- 
rity depends  upon  our  treaties.  Britain 
understood  this  in  the  century  from 
Walerhxi  lo  Saiauv  :  She  understood 
it  largely  becau.se  ut  l.er  success  in  up- 
holdin!'  ilie  public  law  of  Europe. 

I  ir.uke  a  plea  tlii--  afte-'uxin  m  the 
Sen. lie  that  we  make  (  .e,i.  i,ot  only  to 
La!  I.  America,  but  to  the  world,  that  we 
propu.se  to  ui>hold  llie  public  law  of  th,e 
We.^tel•n  lleini.spheie  But  if  wr  uphold 
tho  public  l.iw  of  the  Western  Heini- 
spheiT.  the:.  1  say  w c  um  uoinu  lo  have 
to  do  It  on  the  liavis  I  exi.ntlng  llTtttles 
wiUch  we  liu\e  (Mit.i.tl  Into  HllUT  18?;< 
HJid  hot  (M\  (lie  I, I  1  of  the  Mni\nje 
Doctrine  <>{  lH'.':i, 

Some  tune  atin  T  v'lRi-'estr^d  that   for 

WVnal  de<';u1e'.  Itieie  ha'  lieeii  evidence 
of  111  ferllnK  towanl  the  United  ,'-;iau- 
in  .some  I'lut;.  o!  I  atiU  Ameiun  l>.  ciri  > 
there  has  been  a  eonslnnt,  trpea-ed  w 
.sumption  that  we  «-,  I  ourselves  up  as  the 
gunidlan  of  tt.e  Wostprn  Hemisphere. 
and  that  we  are  •(>,;.;  to  follow  a  uni- 
lateral rotirse  o!  a  ':o!i  and  Ju."«tlfy  It 
under  the  Monioc  nsH'ti.Me. 

So  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  been 
challenged  in  Latin  .America  time  and 
time  again  m  recent  decades  Because 
of  that  challenge,  and  in  no  small  part 
because  of  that  challenge,  there  has 
been  a  great  shift  ii^.  .\merican  foreign 
policy  toward  Latin  America,  wherein 
we  ha\e  .sought  to  bring  our  Latin 
American  fiiends  in  as  allies.  We  have 
done  it  under  treaties  which  have  set 
up  this  mutuality  of  obligation  and 
responsibility  for  the  maiiitenance  of 
the  security  of  the  Western  Hemi.sphere. 

Mr,  President,  do  you  think  the  coun- 
tries of  Latin  Am'^rica  are  not  concerned 
about  Cuba?  Come  with  me  to  Punta 
del  Este,  where  I,  along  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Hickenlooper  1. 
represented  the  Senate,  earlier  this  year. 


a.s  a  dolopnte  to  the  Punta  del  E,ste  Con- 
feieiire,  which  brought  forth  the  Act  of 
I'linta  del  Este  and  which  ended  up  with 
a  unanimous  commitment  on  the  part 
of  the  Republics  of  Latin  Amer.ca  to 
stand  together  m  oppo.sition  to  tlie 
spread  of  communism  in  Latin  Ame:  ica. 

N!;'  Pi.'vuicnt  in  the  debat^e  this  after- 
noon about  Cuba,  I  jMead  for  some 
reference  to  .lomin;:  with  our  Latin 
American  alius  in  carryii;;;  out  the 
obligations  of  tlie  Act  of  Punta  del  E.ste. 
To  a  certain  extent  the  Act  of  Punta  del 
Este,  as  well  as  the  treaties  I  shall  men- 
tion shortly,  have  modified  the  Monroe 
Doctrine 

I  repeat,  these  have  not  modified  the 
right  of  the  United  States  under  the 
original  Monroe  Doctrine  to  make  per- 
fectly clear  to  the  world  tliat  we  will  pro- 
tect our  own  security  by  opposing  any 
course  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  any 
foreign  power  coming  into  the  Western 
Hemisphere;  be  it  Russia,  Red  China,  or 
any  other. 

I  regret  the  degree  to  which  some 
Americans  seem  to  have  become  aroused 
over  the  slogan  The  Monroe  Doctrine." 
Instead  of  ■54-40  or  Fight"  on  the  lips  of 
many  now  is  "Comply  with  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  or  we  shall  go  to  war  " 

Someone  must  make  an  appeal  to 
rea.son  in  the  midst  of  the  alarmist  at- 
titude which  .seem.s  to  be  sweepmu  the 
country,  and  ask  such  questions  as  I  ask 
thl.'-.  afternoon  What  Monroe  Doctrine? 
Wh.it  Uitei  pi  1 'ation  of  tiie  Monrtx^  Doc- 
liine  i,v  .t  asked  t.*;at  tlu'  Pit  sident  o!  the 
Uniled  Stales  eiiforce'' 

lln  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
jAviTsi  has  laid  .'Stress  in  his  dl-HCuwlon 
thlft af leinoon on  the  impoitunce  of  luint 
action    m    rtraid    to    Cuba      The    po.sl- 

li"ii  oi  the  ',<  i,;o:  .Srr.utdi  from  Oiei-'on 
.'-  lliat  tl;at  sluuild  lie  tiK-d  tUst  Thi  li 
'•',  ;h«  rneml)ei«  o!  she  Ol  Kniu/alioi,  i  : 
AmeiU'ali  Statev  aie  not  \v  lUmi;  to  i\f 
tend  lietHlum  in  tin  Western  Hemispheu 
lhi',N  can  l>i  vine  we  will  not  stutui  Ulls 
by  lo  vSee   Ameiletui   (leedom  ^'o  douii 

■''h.it  !■  \\  hy  eiuiiei  in  th, ;n  speech  1 
inaoi  in\  p!eu  that  we  lauiht  to  take  a 
i"i  haiil  look  al  this  .vubieel  pemtin:: 
!!ie  (  elite;  clui  of  the  KoH-lK!',  MuUslei,'. 
of  lalui  Ameiiean  Republics  schi^luled 
l)y  .SiH  II  ta!,\  of  Stjite  Rusk  Wr  our  lit  to 
take  a  Ion;:  haid  look  at  this  i.s.sue  uiiti; 
we  know  moic  about  the  projxisals  p-.ans, 
and  iMOiiiiams  of  lh,e  membeis  (>l  the 
(  );  i;ani/.ation  of  American  Statts 

My  .subcommittee  lias  called  before  it 
for  a  meeting  next  Monday  afternoon 
at  4:30  the  AmtM  ican  Amba.vsador  to  the 
Organization  of  Ameiican  Stale.'^,  Mr. 
Morrison.  I  iia\e  made  cleai'  to  Mr. 
MoriKson  that  I  want  him  to  be  ready 
to  tell  my  subcommittee  everything  he 
can  tell  it  m  regard  to  the  plans  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States;  sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  his  rights  of  piuilege 
in  his  lelationships  w  lUi  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  also  wish  to  .say  to  tlie  Seriate  ami 
from  this  desk  today  to  the  .America p. 
people,  that  under  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration my  committee  has  yet  to  b*^- 
denied  any  information  that  would  be 
helpful  to  the  committee  m  judging  any 


i  oh-letn  which  confronts  u.i  in  the  field 
it  ;  :e;Kn  policy  it  it  requests  the  in- 
foi  Illation. 

(~)  ,:  C'/.'r.rrM  (,.,  uil!  have  r  full  and  de- 
la, .ic  b;ie;;i.):  :i(  \t  Monday  afternoon 
in  respect  to  ;!.>  ;  ,;i-.s  and  programs  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  If 
any.  In  respect  to  tin  Cuban  crisis 

It  was  our  pciUcy  before  and  during 
World  War  II  to  take  joint  action  in 
various  declarations  in  ordei  to  show 
that  we  no  longer  relied  on  a  unilateral 
Monroe  Doctrine.  We  did  not  say 
"Uncle  Sam  will  do  It."  To  the  con- 
trary, we  recognized  the  public  law  of 
the  hemisphere.  We  recognized  the  in- 
ternational, legal,  sovereign  r.u'h.ts  of 
every  republic  member  of  tlie  licmi- 
sphere. 

Yet  today  we  are  hearing  very  little 
about  propo.sals  for  joint  action  on  the 
part  of  the  American  Republics  in  the 
Cuban  crisis.  We  are  being  treated  to 
emotionally  packed  resolutions  calling 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  effect,  to  enforce  the  Monroe  E>oc- 
trine.  which  could  very  well  mean  calling 
upon  him  to  make  war. 

The  situation  does  not  call  for  that 
kind  of  alaimism.  I  do  not  think  It  Is 
a  service  lo  the  security  of  the  country 
or  to  the  peace  of  the  world  to  pror>ose 
such  a  course  of  action  unless  a  better 
definitive  job  is  done  by  those  who  are 
proposing  50-calkd  Monroe  Doctrine 
action. 

MiaTORY  or  oocraiNF  s  iirMisntrRic 
Krn.lL  A  VIS 

That  cauM.'-  im  to  ask  the  Sti.ate  to 
take  a  look  at  Ua  whoii  cpasiion  of 
ooUectlve  security  and  tin  piinriple  of 
nonintervention  in  Uic  Inlcr-Amerlcan 
system, 

I  take  U)e  Senate  to  the  steps  whereby 
the  Moiiior  Docii  isie  lias  be*  n  converted, 
..MdlcallN  ,!  1,1.;  i>olitlea!!.s  from  unl* 
:,>ti  1  ii,  pw.  i  .1  .  r!  \hf  I'l^iteU  Si.  It  ,>  IntO 
noiin'aiiiai  i  i^■lll^  and  oliliraUoii'  of  nil 
of   the   Aiuri  li  an    Hrpiihlas 

Iht  l.ttlii.  AmeilCttn  pola  \  it  the 
UlUl*'d  StMUs  r.  the  :>Olh  cehtuis  Im" 
eV0lVt»d  fj'Om  tit  peilt>d  of  tin  Hoo-i 
veil  eopiUaiv  lualei  whuii  thr  t'l  led 
Slates  uiultiitH^K  to  iminriii  ,i,  l,a!ii\ 
American  siatt>  fte  pur;H>,se,s  o!  main- 
;a.i  1.^  stability  and  compellini;  these 
.'•tait--  to  liisil.aiee  then  mtei  imlional 
obiii^aiioi, .  ■!  ;  ,o.li  tlie  tialUUtloual 
ixniod  ol  lilt  ^v>od  la  ighboi  policy  of 
the  1930'8  to  the  present  period  of  jurid- 
ical equality  and  muiuaiity  of  rights 
and  obligations  among  tlie  American 
Republics. 

The  watershed  of  the  tiansition  was 
the  Latin  American  policy  of  Woodrow 
Wilson,  who  repudiated  the  Roosevelt 
corollary" — although  decidedly  more  in 
priiiciple  than  in  practict  In  a  notable 
speech  at  Mobile,  Ala,,  on  tlie  e\e  of  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Wilson 
declared  that  'the  United  States  will 
never  again  seek  one  additional  foot  of 
territory  by  conquest 

In  November  1915  Wil.son  and  Colonel 
House  formulated  the  following  articles 
for  an  inter-American,  pact — a  pact 
which  was  not  in  fact  concluded  because 
of  Wilson's  belief  tliat  the  Covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  which  contained 
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similar  clauses,  would  be  wholly  applica- 
ble to  inter- American  relations: 

Article  I,  That  the  high  contractma;  par- 
ties to  this  solemn  covenant  and  agreement 
hereby  Join  one  another  in  a  common  and 
mutual  guaranty  of  territorial  integrity  and 
of  political  independence  under  republican 
forms  of  government. 

Article  II  To  give  definitive  application 
to  the  guaranty  set  forth  m  Article  I.  the 
high  contracting  parties  severally  covenant 
to  endeavor  forthwith  to  reach  a  settlement 
of  all  disputes  as  to  boundaries  or  territory 
now  pending  between,  them  by  amicable 
agreement  or  by  means  of  international 
arbitration. 

The  Republican  administration  of  the 
twenties  continued  Wilson  policy  of 
pruning  off  the  Roosevelt  corollary" 
from  the  Moiiroe  Doctrine.  The  United 
States  entered  into  a  multilateral  treaty 
for  the  conciliation  of  inter-American 
disputes — the  Gondra  Convention — at 
the  Inter-American  Conference  at  San- 
tiago in  1923,  supplanting  thereby  the 
bilateral  Bryan  conciliation  treaties  con- 
cluded under  Wilson.  The  Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference  of  1928  at  Havana 
adopted  a  resolution  outlawing  aggres- 
sion— without  defining  it — and  another 
for  the  obligatory  arbitration  of  justici- 
able disputes. 

After  the  Havana  Conference  the  De- 
partment of  State  prepared  the  Clark 
memorandum  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
which  in  effect  repudiated  the  ■Roosevelt 
corollary."  Said  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  L.  Stimson  on  February  6.  1931; 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  a  declaration  of 
the  United  States  versus  Europe,  not  of  the 
United  States  versus  Latin  America 

It  Is  interesting  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  should  make  that  statement,  but 
that  is  the  Stim.son  .'Statement  I  re- 
peat it: 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  a  declaration  of 
the  United  States  versus  Europe,  not  of  the 
United   States  versus   Latin   America, 

A  special  conference  meeting  at  Wash- 
ington in  1929  concluded  the  General 
Convention  of  Inter-American  Arbitra- 
tion and  the  General  Convention  of  In- 
ter-American  Conciliation. 

COOD-NLI'.HB    iR     POLICY 

Franklin  Roosevelt's  good-neishbor 
policy  completed  the  repudiation  of  the 
"Roosevelt  corollary.  "  Roosevelt's  policy 
banned  future  political  interventions  and 
was  honored  m  practice  by  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  Caribbean  protectorates,  in- 
cluding the  release  of  Cuba  from  the 
limitations  on  her  .sovereisnty  imposed 
by  the  Piatt  amendment 

The  Seventh  Inter-American  Confer- 
ence at  Montevideo  m  1933  adopted  a 
convention  on  the  rii;hts  and  duties  of 
states,  of  which  the  most  significant 
articles  were  the  following: 

Article  8.  No  state  has  the  right  to  in- 
tervene In  the  internal  or  e-Xternal  affairs 
of  another 

Article  9  The  Jurisdiction  of  states  within 
the  limits  of  national  territory  applies  to 
all  the  Inhabitants. 

Nationals  and  foreigners  are  under  the 
same  protection  of  the  laws  and  the  na- 
tional authorities  and  the  foreigners  may 
not  claim  rights  other  or  more  extensive 
than  those  of  the  nationals 

Article  10.  The  primary  interest  of  states 
Is  the  conservation  of  peace.     Differences  of 


any  nature  which  arise  between  them  should 
be  settled   by   recognized  pacific  methods. 

Article  11.  The  contracting  states  defi- 
nitely establish  as  the  rule  of  their  con- 
duct the  precise  obligation  not  to  recognize 
territorial  acquisitions  or  special  advantages 
which  have  been  obtained  by  force,  whether 
this  consists  in  the  employment  of  arms, 
in  threatening  diplomatic  representations, 
or  in  any  other  effective  coercive  measure. 
The  territory  of  a  state  Is  inviolable  and 
may  not  be  the  object  of  military  occupa- 
tion nor  of  other  measures  of  force  Imposed 
by  another  state  directly  or  Indirectly  or 
for  any  motive  whatever  even   temporarily. 

A  Special  Inter-American  Conference 
for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace  convened 
at  Buenos  Aires  in  1936.  It  adopted  a 
convention  for  consultation  among  the 
.•\merican  Republics  for  purposes  both  of 
maintaining  peace  in  the  hemisphere  and 
of  meeting  external  threats.  The  Con- 
ference adopted  an  additional  protocol 
relative  to  nonintervention,  which 
stated: 

The  high  contracting  parties  declare  in- 
admissible the  intervention  of  any  one  of 
them,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  for  what- 
ever reason,  in  the  internal  or  ekternal  af- 
lairs  of  any  other  of  the  parties. 

The  United  States  is  a  signatory  to 
that  convention. 

The  Conference  also  adopted  a  Decla- 
ration of  Principles  of  Inter-American 
Solidarity  and  Cooperation. 

multil.^teral  defense  ag.mnst  axis 

Th.e  Declaration  of  Lima  of  1938  re- 
affirmed the  principles  adopted  at 
Buenos  Aires,  declaring  that  the  Amer- 
ican Republics  would  consult  in  meet- 
ings of  their  foreign  ministers,  at  the 
initiative  of  any  one  Republic,  for  de- 
fense of  their  peace,  security,  or  terri- 
torial integrity. 

This  was  the  first  declaration  aimed  at 
the  A.xis  Powers,  although  it  did  not  men- 
tion them.  It  did  not  go  nearly  as  far 
as  a  lot  of  people  thought  it  should;  but 
it  went  further  than  a  lot  of  others 
wanted  to  go.  Above  all,  it  was  a  recog- 
nition that  the  Axis  Powers  had  a  pro- 
gram of  intervention  underway  In  the 
hemisphere  and  that  we  must  be  united 
against  it. 

Secretary  Rusk  proposes  now  to  con- 
sult with  the  foreign  ministers  of  the 
hemisphere.  It  is  his  obligation  to  do  it. 
That  is  what  the  Declaration  of  Lima 
pledged  us  to  do.  That  was  the  check 
upon  unilateral  action  by  any  power,  in- 
cluding the  United  States. 

Secretary  Rusk  is  not  only  to  be  com- 
mended— and  let  me  parenthetically 
point  out  that  he  is  acting  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States — but  also  he 
has  demonstrated  again  to  the  American 
people  and  to  our  friends  in  the  Latin 
American  Republics  that  we  recognize 
our  treaty  obligations,  and  that  we  pro- 
pose joint  action  if  others  will  join  us. 
We  re.serve  the  right,  under  the  vital 
and  binding  part  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, to  take  whatever  steps  are  neces- 
sary to  protect  our  security.  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  we  have  the  authority 
to  follow  a  course  of  action  that  the 
sovereign  powers  to  the  south  of  us  be- 
lieve was  not  connected  with  the  pro- 
tection of  our  own  security,  but  invadea 
.some  sovereign  rights  of  theirs.  That  is 
why  I  believe  it  is  important  that  we  go 
>!ow  on  a  proposal  for  unilateral  action 


on  the  part  of  the  United  States  or  any 
proposal  instructing  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  .some  uni- 
lateral course  of  action,  until  we  confer 
with  the  cosigners  of  the  treaties  and 
conventions  to  which  we  have  attached 
the  signature  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States, 

The  first  meeting  of  the  foreign  min- 
isters met  at  Panama  in  1939  for  pur- 
poses of  shaping  a  common  neutrality 
policy  in  regard  to  the  European  war. 
The  second  meeting  of  foreign  ministers 
met  at  Havana  in  1940,  again  for  pur- 
poses of  shaping  a  common  policy  to- 
ward the  European  belligerents.  The 
foreign  ministers  met  again  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  January  1942  following  the 
entry  of  the  United  States  in  World  War 
II.  The  Rio  meeting  made  plans  for  a 
nonshooting  war  against  the  Axis 
Powers  by  the  Latin  American  States, 
belligerent  and  nonbelligerent,  under 
U.S.  leadership  and  coordination. 
multilateral  defense  against  communism 

Acting  under  article  51  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  the  American  Republics 
met  at  Rio  in  1947  and  concluded  the 
Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 
Assistance.  The  essential  articles  of  the 
Rio  Pact  are  the  first,  second,  and  sixth: 

1  The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that 
an  armed  attack  by  any  state  against  an 
American  State  shall  be  construed  as  an 
r.rmed  attack  against  all  the  American  States, 
and  consequently,  each  one  of  the  said  Con- 
tracting Parties  undertakes  to  assist  in  meet- 
ing the  attack  in  the  exercise  of  the  Inherent 
right  of  Individual  or  collective  self-defense 
recognized  by  Article  51  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations, 

If  we  go  back  to  the  reports  of  that 
time,  we  find  it  very  interesting  to  ob- 
serve that  many  accounts  sub-sequent  to 
it  and  many  scholarly  articles  referred 
to  this  as  the  great  modification  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  in  that  it  spread  the 
Momoe  Doctrine  to  all  the  Republics  of 
Latin  America  and  that  in  a  sense  the 
Rio  Pact  under  this  article  I  resulted  in 
all  the  nations  in  the  Western  HcT'i- 
sphere  saying:  'We  stand  together  i 
sist  aggression  from  any  foreign  pov.  .    .  ' 

Perhaps  it  would  be  appropriate  ond 
pertinent,  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
resolutions  in  regard  to  the  Cuban  situa- 
tion, to  call  attention  to  the  Rio  Pact  as 
really  more  controlling  in  the  situation 
than  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  resolu- 
tion which  has  now  gone  to  the  com- 
mittees and  which  was  offered  by  the 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield),  does  refer  to  the 
Rio  Treaty. 

It  is  well  that  it  does.  The  signatories 
to  the  Rio  Ti-eaty  have  a  mutuality  of 
obligation  at  the  foreign  ministers  meet- 
ing to  be  called  by  Secretary  Rusk,  or 
through  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  to  serve  notice  that 
they  intend  to  join  in  applying  article  I 
of  the  Rio  Pact. 

Article  II  of  the  compact  reads: 

2.  On  the  request  of  the  state  or  states 
directly  attacked  and  until  the  decision  of 
the  Organ  of  Consultation  of  the  Inter- 
American  System,  each  one  of  the  Contract- 
ing Parties  may  determine  the  Immediate 
measures  which  it  may  Individually  adopt  in 
fulfillment  of  the  obligation  contained  in 
the  preceding  paragraph  and  in  accordance 
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with  the  principle  of  continental  solidarity 
TTie  Organ  of  Consultation  shall  meet  with- 
out delay  for  the  purpoee  of  examining  those 
measures  and  acrreelng  upon  the  measures  of 
a  collective  character  that  should  be  adopted. 

Article  VI  reads: 

6.  If  the  inviolability  or  the  Integrity  or 
the  sovereignty  or  political  Independence  of 
any  American  State  should  be  affected  by  an 
aperesslon  which  Is  not  an  armed  attack  or 
by  an  extra-continental  or  Intra-contlnental 
confilct,  or  by  any  other  fact  or  situation 
which  might  endanger  the  peace  of  America, 
the  Organ  of  Consultation  shall  meet  Im- 
mediately in  order  to  agree  on  the  measures 
which  must  be  taken  in  case  of  aggression  to 
assist  the  victim  of  the  aggression  or.  in  any 
case,  the  measures  which  should  be  taken  for 
the  common  defense  and  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
continent. 

The  provisions  for  collective  interven- 
tion contained  in  articles  2  and  6  were 
conceived  predominantly  with  a  view  to 
action  against  overt  mihtary  aggression. 
Infiltration  and  subversion  as  practiced 
throughout  the  world  by  the  Communist 
powers  was  at  that  time  an  unforeseen 
condition.  In  the  words  of  Prof.  Jaro 
Mayda.  professor  of  International  law 
at  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico: 

Despite  the  clumsy  wording  •  •  •  the 
provision  muct  mean,  If  interpreted  in  good 
faith,  that  a  conference  of  American  foreign 
ministers,  like  the  one  in  Punta  del  Este.  can 
take  cpUectlve  security  measures.  Neither  In 
Ita  text  nor  in  Its  spirit  does  this  provision 
exclude  an  action  against  an  American  state 
which  has  become  Incompatible  with  hemi- 
sphere peace  and  security. 

CHARTKK    or    THE    organization    or    AMEKICAN 

states 

The  Charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  was  drawn  up  at  the 
Ninth  International  Conference  of 
American  States  at  Bogota  in  1948.  I 
now  proceed  to  this  very  important 
treaty,  to  which  is  attached  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  with  regard  to  which  there 
is  agreement  among  the  scholai-s  that 
it  bears  directly  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
It  represents,  of  course,  a  modification  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  in  that  an  under- 
lying principle  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
involving  any  sovereign  power  that  seeks 
to  aggress  against  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere has  been  spread  from  the  United 
States  to  a  joint  obligation  borne  by 
all  the  Republics  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

The  basic  provisions  of  the  charter 
relating  to  nonintervention  and  collec- 
tive security  are  contained  in  articles  15, 
19,  24.  and  25.  The  latter  two  repeat 
the  pledges  of  the  Rio  Pact  to  cover  not 
only  "armed  attack  '  but  also  "every  act 
of  aggression  ■  or  "any  other  fact  or 
situation  that  might  endanger  the  peace 
of  America": 

Articlk  15.  No  State  or  group  of  States 
has  the  right  to  intervene,  directly  or  in- 
directly, for  any  reason  whatever,  in  the  in- 
ternal or  external  affairs  of  any  other  State. 
The  foregoing  principle  prohibits  not  only 
armed  ff)rce  but  also  any  other  form  of  in- 
terference or  atte.iipted  threat  against  the 
personalty  of  the  State  or  against  its  politi- 
cal, economic  and  cultural  elements. 

Aeticli  19.  Measures  adopted  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security  in  ac- 
cordance with  existing  treaties  do  not 
constitute  a  ylolatlon  of  the  principles  set 
forth  in  articles  15  and  17.  1 


Article  17  stipulates  that  the  territory 
of  a  state  is  inviolable. 

Articlf  24  R'.ery  fict  of  aggression  by  a 
State  against  the  tcrrlt-i^nal  integrity  or  the 
InTlolabUlty  of  the  tt.'ri'  ry  or  against  the 
sovereignty  or  political  independence  of  an 
American  State  shall  be  considered  an  act 
of  aggression  against  the  other  American 
States. 

Article  25.  If  the  inviolability  or  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  territory  or  the  sovereignty 
or  political  Independence  of  any  American 
State  should  be  affected  by  an  armed  attack 
or  by  an  act  of  aggression  that  Is  not  an 
armed  attack,  or  by  an  extra-continental 
conflict,  or  by  a  conflict  between  two  or  more 
American  States,  or  by  any  other  fact  or 
situation  that  might  endanger  the  peace  of 
America,  the  American  States,  in  further- 
ance of  the  principles  of  continental 
solidarity  or  collective  self-defense,  sha..l 
apply  the  measures  and  procedures  estab- 
lished in  the  special  treaties  on  the  subject. 

Article  19,  it  will  be  noted,  maintains 
the  principle  of  collective  intervention 
to  maintain  measures  of  peace  and  se- 
curity in  accordance  with  existing 
treaties. 

I  cannot  emphasize  that  article  too 
much.  I  cannot  stress  it  too  emphati- 
cally. It  is  this  article  of  the  Act  of 
Bogota  which  is  generally  recognized  as 
another  commitment  on  the  part  of  all 
the  Republics,  including  the  United 
States  of  America,  for  joint  action  as  a 
substitute  for  unilateral  action  which  the 
United  States,  since  1823.  had  armounced 
would  be  its  course  of  action  under  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  in  relation  not  only  to 
its  own  security,  but  in  regard  to  the 
security  of  other  nations  in  the  hemi- 
sphere, as  well.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
make  this  distinction  clear,  but  it  is  a 
vital  one.  It  is  one  to  which  we  had 
better  give  heed,  in  view  of  the  treaty 
commitments  we  have  rnade  and  in  view 
of  the  attitude  which  exists  in  Latin 
America  toward  the  United  States,  and 
has  existed  for  years. 

We  very  wisely  helped  to  negotiate  the 
Act  of  Bogota.  We  very  wisely  sought  to 
have  the  other  countries  of  Latin 
America  join  in  a  multilateral  commit- 
ment for  joint  action  against  aggression 
anywhere  in  the  hemisphere.  We  knew 
how  important  it  was  to  offset  the  wide- 
spread opinion  that  in  this  field  the 
United  States  tended  to  look  upon  the 
rest  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  an 
American  colony  to  be  protected  by  the 
mother  country.     They  did  not  like  it. 

We  could  not  make  a  greater  mistake 
than  to  assume  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
has  been  a  popular  doctrine  in  Latin 
America  for  the  past  50  to  75  years,  for 
it  has  not.  Yet  many  leaders  of  many 
governments  during  that  period  of  time 
have  recognized  the  fine  motives  of  the 
United  States,  in  making  clear  to  poten- 
tial aggressors  elsewhere  in  the  world, 
"Don't  tread  on  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere." During  the  same  period  of 
time  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has 
caused  ill  feeling  in  Latin  America, 
there  liave  been  various  manifestations 
and  pronunciations  of  appreciation.  We 
have  overcome  much  of  that  ill  feel- 
ing by  the  treaties,  declarations,  and 
pacts  which  I  am  outlining  in  my  speech 
this  afternoon,  for  those  treaties  are 
based  upon  a  recognition  of  equality  of 
sovereign  rights  among  sovereign  powers 


in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  That  has 
been  very  important — very  important 
psychologically,  very  important  diplo- 
matically, and  very  important  in  dispell- 
ing the  notion  which  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States  try  constantly  to  project 
in  Latin  America,  namely,  that  we  are  a 
great  imperialist  colossus  to  the  north, 
seeking  to  exploit  and  take  unfair  ad- 
vantage of  the  countries  to  the  south. 

That  notion  has  been  pretty  well  dis- 
pelled. The  good-neighbor  policy  of 
Franklin  Floosevelt  did  much  to  dispel  it. 

In  my  judgment  the  great  Alliance  for 
Progress  program  of  President  Kennedy 
will  eliminate  it  entirely  in  the  next  10 
years,  unless  some  series  of  events  de- 
velops which  none  of  us  contemplates  or 
has  any  reason  to  expect. 

It  has  been  good  for  the  United  States. 
too,  because  unless  the  other  Republics 
are  sufficiently  aroused  to  the  dancer  and 
willing  to  put  forth  efforts  in  their  self- 
defense,  we  would  have  to  devote  our- 
selves almost  entirely  to  this  hemisphere. 

So  I  stress  this  language  of  article  19 
of  the  Act  of  Bogota  by  reiterating  that 
it  maintains  the  principle  of  collective 
intervention  to  maintain  measures  of 
peace  and  security  in  accordance  with 
the  existing  treaties. 

Again  in  the  words  of  Professor 
Mayda : 

Collecti%-e  intervention  in  this  hemisphere 
is  a  legally  established  procedure,  which  rc- 
fl?cts  vital  common  Interests. 

StrBSEQUENT    HEMISPHERIC    ACTIONS 

Tiie  growing  intrusions  of  communism 
in  Latin  America,  especially  in  Guate- 
mala, set  the  stage  for  the  10th  Inter- 
national Conference  of  American  Slates 
at  Caracas  in  March  1954. 

Despite  communism  in  Guatemala,  the 
10th  Inter-American  Conference  of 
American  States  did  nothing  much  to 
frustrate  it.  or  to  implement  the  Rio 
Pact  with  a  joint  intervention  to  root 
it  out.  The  Latin  American  aversion 
to  intervention  in  the  internal  or  ex- 
ternal afifairs  of  any  of  the  Republics, 
whether  by  any  one  state  or  by  a  group 
of  states,  for  whatever  reason,  so  evi- 
dent at  Bogota  in  1948,  canceled  off 
at  Caracas  in  1954  any  potential  of  the 
Rio  Pact  for  joint  intervention  to  deal 
with  this  situation.  The  10th  Confer- 
ence concluded  3  conventions  and  voted 
117  resolutions,  recommendations,  and 
declarations,  but  stopped  short  of  sanc- 
tioning any  joint  intervention. 

Resolution  93  at  Caracas  pointed  di- 
rectly, but  gently,  at  international  com- 
munism.    It  declared: 

The  domination  or  control  of  the  political 
inslitutlons  of  any  American  State  by  the 
Intiirnatlonal  Communist  movement,  ex- 
tending to  this  hemisphere  the  poUtical  sys- 
tem of  an  extra-continental  power,  would 
constitute  a  threat  to  the  sovereignty  and 
pol  tlcal  Independence  of  the  American 
states,  endangering  the  peace  of  America, 
and  would  call  for  a  consultative  meeting  to 
consider  the  adoption  of  measures  in  ac- 
cordance with  existing  treaties. 

Flesolution  95,  called  the  "Declaration 
of  Caracas,"  straddled  the  issue  of  joint 
inU.'i-vention  by  reiterating  the  right  of 
each  state  live  its  own  life  "without  in- 
tervention on  the  part  of  any  group  of 
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states,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  its  in- 
ternal or  external  affairs  and.  particu- 
larly, without  the  intrusion  of  any  form 
of  totalitarianism  " 

The  fifth  meeting  of  consultation  of 
foreisn  ministers  was  held  at  Santiago 
in  August  1959.  The  Declaration  of  San- 
tiago added  little,  if  anything,  to  the  col- 
lective procedures  of  the  inter-American 
system.    The  declaration  states: 

The  existence  of  antidemcxTatlc  regimes 
constitutes  a  violation  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  Organization  of  American  States 
Is  founded,  and  endangers  the  living  to- 
gether III  pedLcful  solidarity  in  the 
hemisphere. 

The  foreign  ministers  at  Santiago 
adopted  a  resolution  entrusting  the  In- 
ter-Amencan  Peace  Committee  to 
study  general  questions  of  collective 
security,  including  methods  and  pro- 
cedures to  prevent  any  activities  from 
abroad  designed  to  overthrow  established 
governments  or  provol<;e  instances  of  in- 
tervention or  act5  of  aggression"  and  the 
"relationship  between  violations  of 
human  rights  or  the  nonexercise  of  rep- 
resentative democracy,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  political  tensions  that  affect  the 
peace  of  the  hemisphere,  on  the  other." 

The  seventh  meeting  of  consultation 
of  foreign  ministers  met  at  San  Jose. 
Costa  Rica,  in  August  1960  to  consider, 
among  other  things,  the  challenge  of 
Sino-Soviet  intervention  in  the  Ameri- 
can Republics.  The  Conference  adopted 
collective  economic  sanctions  against  the 
Trujillo  regime  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, but  refused  to  make  specific 
reference  to  Cuba  The  Conference 
generally  condemned  Sino-Soviet  inter- 
vention, and  reaffirmed  the  principle  of 
nonintervention.  The  relevant  clauses 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Condemns  emphatically  the  interven- 
tion or  the  threat  of  intervention,  even  when 
conditional,  by  an  extracontinental  power 
In  the  affairs  of  the  American  Republics  and 
declares  that  the  acceptance  of  a  threat  of 
extra-continental  intervention  by  any  Amer- 
ican State  jeopardizes  American  solidarity 
and  security,  wherefor  the  Organization  of 
American  States  is  under  obligation  to  dis- 
approve It  and  reject  it  with  equal  vigor: 

2.  Rejects,  also,  the  attempt  of  the  Sino- 
Sovlet  powers  to  make  use  of  tne  political. 
economic,  or  social  situation  of  any  Ameri- 
can State,  Inasmuch  as  that  attempt  is 
capable  of  destroying  hemispheric  unity  and 
Jeopardizing  the  peace  and  the  security  of 
the  hemisphere; 

3.  Reaffirms  the  principle  of  noninterven- 
tion by  any  American  State  In  the  Internal  or 
external  affairs  of  the  other  American  States, 
and  reiterates  that  each  state  has  t.ie  right 
to  develop  Its  cultural,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic life  freely  and  naturally,  respecting 
the  rights  of  the  Individual  and  the  princi- 
ples of  universal  morality,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, no  American  State  may  intervene  for 
the  purpose  of  imposing  upon  another  Amer- 
ican State  its  ideologies  or  political,  eco- 
nomic, or  social  principles  •    •    •. 

Meeting  at  Punta  del  Este  in  January 
1962.  the  eighth  meeting  of  consultation 
of  foreign  ministt'is  reiterated  the  fa- 
miliar principles  of  collective  security 
and  nonintervention,  endorsed  the  pro- 
gram and  objectives  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  and  acted  to  exclude  Cuba 
from  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 


The  key  provision  of  the  final  act  of 
Punta  del  Este  is  the  resolution  exclud- 
ing Cuba  from  participation  in  any  of 
the  bodies  of  the  OAS.  This  resolution 
was  carried  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of 
14  votes,  with  6  abstentions,  and  Cuba 
alone  opposed. 

However.  I  point  out  that  the  resolu- 
tion was  then  added  to  the  act  of  Punta 
del  Este — to  the  final  act  voted  upon  at 
the  Conference;  and  on  that  act  the  vote 
was  unanimous  That  procedural  dis- 
tmction  has  been  overlooked  by  many. 
Although  there  was  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
14  in  favor  of  that  separate  resolution, 
with  6  abstentions,  yet  when  the  act  of 
Punta  del  Este  containing  the  resolution 
as  one  of  the  articles  of  the  act  was 
voted  upon,  the  vote  was  20  to  0. 

By  that  time  the  Cuban  delegation 
had  left  the  Conference.  As  long  as  I 
.ive.  I  shall  never  forget  the  dramatic 
moments  when  either  the  Foreign  Min- 
-ster  or  the  official  representative  of  each 
line  of  the  six  Republics  which  previously 
had  abstained  from  voting  on  that  res- 
olution, when  called  upon  to  disclose 
whether  they  would  sign  the  Act  of  Punta 
del  Este  with  the  resolution  and  article 
contained  therein  or  whether  they  would 
abstain  from  voting,  did  not  hesitate  for 
even  the  flash  of  a  second,  but  each  of 
them  rose  from  his  seat,  walked  down 
:he  full  length  of  the  conference  hall  to 
he  signing  table,  and  sinned  the  act  of 
Punta  del  Este. 

During  the  debate  which  undoubtedly 
will  occur  in  the  days  ahead  in  regard 
to  what  resolution,  if  any.  we  should  send 
to  the  President.  I  would  hav^^  all  Sen- 
ators keep  in  mind  that  there  is  a  joint 
and  unanimous  commitment  on  the  parts 
(if  the  members  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  to  stand  together  joint- 
ly m  opposition  to  aggression  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Equally  important  was  a  resolution, 
.'upported  by  all  of  the  nations  present 
except  Cuba,  declaring  the  Marxist-Len- 
inist regime  of  Cuba  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  inter-American  system.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Conference  adopted  resolu- 
tions— in  all  cases  unanimously  except 
for  Cuba — to  recognize  the  dangers  of 
Communist  infiltration,  to  remove  Cuba 
from  the  Inter-American  Defense  Board, 
w  hich  plans  for  joint  military  defense 
of  the  hemisphere,  and  to  reassert  sup- 
port for  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Six- 
t'-en  nations  voted  to  ban  all  arms  traf- 
fic with  Cuba.  It  is  important  to  note 
tnat  all  20  American  Republics  signed 
t;ic  final  act.  thereby  committing  them- 
s.'lves  legally  and  morally  to  uphold  all 
of  the  resolutions  adopted. 

Declaring  that  the  Marxist-Leninist 
government  of  Cuba  has  voluntarily 
placed  itself  outside  the  inter-American 
system,  the  final  act  of  Punta  del  Este 
r'?solved : 

1.  That  adherence  by  any  member  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  to  Marxism- 
Leninism  Is  Incompatible  with  the  inter- 
American  system  and  the  allnement  of  such 
a  government  with  the  Communist  bloc 
breaks  the  unity  and  solidarity  of  the 
h  ^misphere. 

2  That  the  present  government  of  Cuba. 
which  has  officially  Identified  Itself  as  a 
Marxist-Leninist  government,  is  Incompatible 


•with    the    principles   and   objectives    of    the 
inter- American  system. 

3.  That  this  incompatibility  excludes  the 
present  government  of  Cuba  from  participa- 
tion in  the  inter-American  system. 

4.  That  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  and  the  other  organs  and 
organizations  of  the  inter-American  system 
adopt  without  delay  the  measures  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  let  me  say 
that  this  afternoon  I  have  sought,  in 
this  speech,  first,  to  point  out  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  of  1823  is  not  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  of  1962;  next,  to  point  out 
that  all  the  language  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine of  1823  in  regard  to  Europe  is  dead- 
letter  language  today;  next,  to  point  out 
that  the  language  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, which  some  interpret  to  authorize 
blanket  authority  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  intervene  at  will  in  the 
affairs  of  any  Latin  American  Republic 
if  the  United  States  believes  that  Re- 
public is  about  to  be  invaded  by  some 
foreign  power,  has  been  greatly  modified 
by  treaties,  pacts,  and  declarations  to 
which  our  country  and  our  Latin  Ameri- 
can allies  have  affixed  their  signatures; 
next,  to  point  out  that  in  my  judgment 
there  does  remain  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, a  U.S.  foreign  policy  as  binding 
today  as  it  was  in  1823. 

PART  OF   MONROE  DOCTRINE  REMAINS  US    POLICY 

The  Mom-oe  Doctrine  is  not  needed  to 
establish  this  right.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause we  would  have  that  right,  anyway. 
However,  it  is  our  policy  to  serve  notice 
that  if  any  foreign  power  seeks  to  carry 
on  an  offensive  course  of  action  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  endangering  the 
security  of  the  American  people  and  their 
Government,  we  intend  to  take  action, 
and  will. 

A  resolution  is  not  required  to  give 
President  Kennedy  authority  to  do  that. 
There  is  no  question  aoout  the  fact  that 
President  Kennedy  would  do  it,  as  would 
any  President,  not  only  because  it  is  his 
constitutional  duty,  under  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  powers  vested  in  him  by 
the  Constitution,  but  because  every 
American  President  is  imbued  with  the 
same  patriotism  that  rtms  through  the 
blood  of  every  American. 

So  I  have  sought  in  this  speech,  in  my 
capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Latin  American  Affairs,  to  make  a 
plea  that  we  go  slow  in  the  passage  of 
resolutions  which  cannot  possibly  add  to 
the  Presidency  any  power  that  he  does 
not  already  have — for  we  cannot  amend 
the  Constitution  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate— but  that  we  make  clear,  under  our 
advise  and  consent  obligations  to '  the 
President,  if  that  is  the  wish  and  the  will 
of  the  Senate,  that  we  are  behind  him. 
It  seems  to  me  almost  an  empty  gesture, 
almost  literary  surplusage,  to  tell  the 
President  in  written  form  what  he  al- 
ready knows. 

I  do  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a  look 
at  the  treaty  obligations  we  have  entered 
into  since  1823;  to  take  a  look  at  the  re- 
action— and  it  is  a  very  important  fac- 
tor— of  the  people  of  Latin  America 
whenever  the  United  States  announces 
that  it  is  going  to  take  a  unilateral  course 
of  action,  without  the  consultation  with 
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them,  which  is  our  commitment  tuider 
treaties  with  them. 

I  have  raised  my  voice  this  afternoon 
in  an  appeal  for  caution  and  recognition 
that  there  are  hemispheric  procedures 
already  established  under  treaties  to 
which  we  have  affixed  our  signature 
which  ou:?ht  to  be  exhausted  before  there 
is  any  t£ilk  of  unilateral  action  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  or  any  recom- 
mendation to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  fo:r  unilateral  action. 

It  is  important  that  there  be  an  early 
meeting  of  the  foreign  ministers,  and  I 
am  glad  the  Secretary  of  State  is  going 
to  call  for  one.  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can StaU'S  discuss  and  decide  on  what 
action  It  is  wiUing  to  take  jointly  with 
the  Unitred  States  and  the  other  Fle- 
publics  in  Latin  America  to  meet  the 
threat  ol  a  Communist  beachhead  in 
Cuba,  which  could  develop  into  a  threat 
against  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  that  ()f  each  and  every  Latin  Ameri- 
can Repuolic. 

I  warn  against  precipitate  action,  for 
the  Cuba:i  crisis  is  a  delicate  crisis.  I 
have  ui"g;d  that  we  demonstrate  our 
complete  faith  in  the  President  of  the 
United  States  by  not  taking  gratuitous 
action  in  r,he  Senate  by  forcing  action  on 
him. 

As  I  said  earlier  in  my  si>eech,  any 
time  the  President  of  the  United  States 
thinks  that  his  hand  as  Chief  Executive 
and  Commander  in  Chief  would  be 
strengthened  by  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  I  shall 
give  it  very  careful  and  favorable  con- 
sideration, reserving  the  right  to  judge 
it  on  its  merits  as  I  see  those  merits. 

But  as  to  Russia  and  Cuba,  let  me 
say,  in  closing,  that  both  Khrushchev 
and  Castro  had  better  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  we  will  not  be  bluffed  by  any 
course  of  action  of  theirs  nor  by  their 
threats.  We  intend  to  keep  ourselves 
infoiTOed,  and,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my 
speech,  wu  are  informed  as  to  what  is 
going  on  in  Cuba.  If  they  proceed  with 
any  progiam  for  aggression  in  Cuba, 
such  as  ground-to-ground  missiles,  or 
launching  installations,  that  would  en- 
danger Miami,  New  York.  Chicago,  or 
any  other  part  of  the  United  States,  let 
them  understand  that  we  have  no  inten- 
tion of  waiting  for  them  to  fire  the  first 
missile. 

'  When  intelligence  reports  come  to  my 
committee  disclosing  any  such  informa- 
tion as  that,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  will  yield  to  no  one  in  this 
body  in  urging  that  our  Government 
take  whatever  measures  are  necessary  to 
protect  our  security. 

Mr.  President,  war  and  peace  are  in  a 
delicate  balance  in  the  world  today.  We 
should  put  a  very  high  premium  upon 
the  policies  of  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
with  his  submission  to  us  of  the  infor- 
mation which  we  aie  entitled  to  receive 
from  him,  and  requests  for  assistance 
that,  in  hLs  judgment,  will  be  of  help  to 
him  in  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
as  Commander  in  Chief. 

I  happer  to  think,  Mr.  President,  tlial 
this  position  is  the  strongest  ix)sition 
which  can  be  taken  in  American  foreign 


policy.  This  is  the  position  which  main- 
tains a  united  front.  This  is  the  position 
which  prevents  the  stirring  up  of  di- 
versity of  opinion  and  conflict. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  position,  in 
keeping  with  the  teachings  of  that  great 
Repubhcan  who  once  sat  in  this  body, 
who  exercised  the  greatest  influence  over 
me  in  foreign  policy  of  any  Member  who 
has  ever  sat  here  with  me.  I  refer  to 
the  great  Arthur  Vandenberg.  In  short, 
the  appeal  I  have  made  this  afternoon 
is  the  appeal  of  the  nonpartisanship,  bi- 
partisanship foreign  policy  of  Arthur 
Vandenberg. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  to  the  joint  resolution  be 
agreed   to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mittee amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  now  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  w-as  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  i^.  Shall  the  joint  resolu- 
tion pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered:  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr. 
BuRDicK  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DoDDl,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  FuLBRiGHT  I .  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Johnston  1.  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  McGeeI, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Mon- 
RONEYl,  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss  I.  the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mrs. 
NeubergerI,  the  Senators  from  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr.  Pastore  and  Mr.  Pell  I .  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  !Mr. 
Smith!,  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Ander.son  1 .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  I  Mi-.  Carroll  I .  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr  Church  I.  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  ;  Mr  GrueningI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
Symington  1,  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Ander.son  i ,  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  !Mr.  BuRDirKl.  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  iMr  Carroll), 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mi.  Church!  , 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr. 
DoDDl,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr. 
PuLBRiGHTl,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr.  GrueningI,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  I  Mi  Johnston  l.  the 
Senator  from  Wyominc  IMr  McGeeI, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  Mr  Mon- 
poNEYi,  the  Senator  from  Utah  IMr. 
Moss  I,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mrs. 
NeubergerI.  the  Senators  from  Rhode 
Lsland  (Mr  Pastore  and  Mr  Pell  1 ,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 
Smith  1 .  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
fMr.  Symington!  would  each  vote  "yea." 


Mr,  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart],  the  Senators  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Murphy], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
Looi'ER],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Jordan],  the  Senator  from  California 
IMr  KucHELl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  IMr.  Capehart],  the  Sena- 
tors from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton 
and  Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hickenlooper I ,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  IMr.  Jordan],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  KuchelI  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  76, 
nays  0.  as  follows: 


I  No.  254  Leg.) 

YEAS— 76 

Allott 

Gore 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Mundt 

Beau 

Hartke 

Muskle 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hlckey 

Prouty 

BOgKS 

HUl 

Proxmlre 

Bottuin 

Holland 

Randolph 

Bush 

Hruska 

Robertson 

Butler 

Humphrey 

Russell 

Byrd.  Va 

Jackson 

Saltonstali 

Byrd.  W  Va. 

Javlts 

Scott 

Cannon 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Smathers 

Carlson 

Keating 

Smith.  Maine 

Case 

KefauTer 

Sparkman 

Chavez 

Kerr 

Stennls 

Clark 

Lausche 

Talmadge 

Cooper 

Long,  Hawaii 

Thurmond 

C\<rtl6 

Long,  La. 

Tower 

Dtrksen 

Long,  Mo. 

Wlley 

Douglis 

Magnuson 

WUliamR.  N.J. 

Eitstland 

Mansfield 

WUllamfi.  Del 

Ellender 

McCarthy 

Yarborough 

Engle 

McClellan 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Ervln 

McNamara 

Young,  Ohio 

Fonp 

Metcalf 

Goldwater 

Miller 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING- 

-24 

Aiken 

Fulbrlght 

Morton 

Andersion 

Gruenlng 

MOSG 

Burdlck 

Hickenlooper 

Murphy 

Capehart 

Johnston 

Neuberger 

Carroli 

Jordan, Idaho 

Pastore 

Church 

Kuchel 

Pell 

Cotton    . 

McOee 

Smith.  Mass 

Dodd 

Monxoney 

Symington 

So  the  joint  resolution  (S  J.  Res.  224) 
was  passed. 


FREEDOM   IN   THE  WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
News  Bulletin  is  a  publication  of  the 
American  GI  Forum  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  actually  a  veterans'  family  organi- 
zation and  the  Bulletin  is  pubhshed  in 
Chicago. 

In  l,he  April  1962  edition  there  ap- 
peared an  editorial  which  I  believe  is  a 
genuine  inspiration  to  all.  It  certainly 
merits  wide  currency,  and  for  that  rea- 
son I  ask  that  it  be  included  in  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

No  matter  how  long  we  have  been  a  citizen 
of  the  TTnited  States,  fought  Its  wars  and  paid 
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!'s  t.'.xos  ar.d  served  It  with  love  and  devo- 
tion, the  sagas  of  heroism  in  the  ancestral 
homeland  always  c.u:se  our  hearts  to  beat  a 
little  f.is'er.  'Mr  heads  to  rise  a  litrle  higher. 
This  Ls  how  It  should  be.  for  we  are  parmcr.s 
in  this  heroism.  This  Ls  part  oX  -.vaat  ir.ttkes 
us  a  great  nation;  we  thrill  to  the  ancient 
heroisms  of  our  ancestors,  and  are  better 
citizens  because  of  It. 

High  on  the  list  of  days  th:ir  .=;rir  tlie  soul 
of  those  of  us  with  Mexican  b!'X)d  i.s  the  an- 
niversary of  the  Battle  of  Puebla  "en  El 
Clnco  de  Mayo."  This  year  marks  the  100th 
anniversary  of  that  d.^v  -Ahen  a  tiny  band  of 
dedicated  Mexlc.iii.s.  i.iider  the  gtueraLship 
of  young  Igancio  Zargoza,  reptUsed  a  vast, 
better  armed  and  arrogant  French  army 
which  thought  It  could  speedily  wipe  out 
this  little  peasant  garrison.  From  their  forts 
of  Loreto  and  Guadalupe  on  the  rolling  hills 
of  Puebla.  the  little  garrison  fought  with  a 
splendor  that  sent  into  disordered  retreat 
those  French  soldiers  it  didn't  kill.  What 
was  it  that  stopped  this  superior  French 
force? 

Spirit,  heart,  love  of  freedom,  and  a  deter- 
mination to  keep  otjt  the  foreign  Invader. 
In  these  days  of  enslavement.  It  is  well  for  all 
of  us  to  heed  the  lesson  of  the  Mexican 
martyrs.  Freedom  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere is  under  constant  threat.  The  me-n- 
ory  of  El  Clnco  de  Mayo  can  help  to  keep 
this  continent  free  from  foreign  invaders  and 
hostile  ideologirr 


FRANK  FLICK.  CITIZEN  OF  THE 
YE.AR  OF  THE  VETERANS  OF  FOR- 
EIGN WARS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  ILLINOIS 

M:-  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  the 
Veteian.'^  of  Foreign  Wai-s  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Hhnoi-s  at  their  mcetin.cj  in 
Springfield  honored  Mr.  Frank  Flick, 
president  of  the  f^lick-Reedy  Corp..  of 
Bensenville.  111.,  a.s  the  Citi/fn  of  the 
Year. 

Mr.  Flick  \va.>  ir^.t reduced  by  D'-iiait- 
ment  Commandrr  Muller  ai:d  I  .•submit 
for  the  Record  the  introduction  of  Mr. 
Flick  by  the  d>pariment  commandor  and 
also  the  addr<\-;.s  by  Mr.  Flick.  In  addi- 
tion there  is  .'submitted  a  pledge  to  free- 
dom which  wa.s  contrived  by  the  VFW. 
I  am  sure  these  will  be  matters  of  inter- 
est to  everyone 

There  bemu  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

PI.EDCE    TO     FUKEDO.M 

I  recognize  my  individual  moral  responst- 
billty  to  provide  for  my  own  welfare  and  the 
welfare  of  my   family,  of  my  bvialnesa,   my 

I  pledge  that  I  will 


clubs  and  a.-fsfx-lations. 


fiiitnent  to  pro\ul«  such 
':i'<l  I  will  re!  -.1'  '  tcrept 
:  ii'her  pl»dk,'i'  ;!'..i'  1  will 
.  f  my  coiintiv  ,i(>i)\e  mv 
IS'.-,  1  belle' r  !h.it  1!  1 
111  thtJMi"  pr.iifi|j;c.s  mill 
!  I '   llo    Ukt'WlM'     \i.  1'    'A  lu    Vk  til 

the   forces  of  rrKimrntu- 


llOt      B.Sk      II. V      (iii. 

welfare  mul  ;;     ;v 

such   welf.ire       I 

serve  tb.e   l;,'<M■•'^' 

own    Kt'iiiiii    iiiTv 

fiilthfn::,     .iflheip 

encouiMKc  i i!iu'r-i 

the   nght   Rgnlnat 

Hon,    sorinlltm     iu\d    '■'wniminUin     ^nd    re- 

pstivbll'.h   Mil'  priMi'ipli'1  nf  indlvid'.iai   m  ii,r. 

respniixunlitv     ,iii(t     rrct'ilmn     fnr     .ui     vuiiler 

tUnl 

!)i  ii.iitincii'  c'liinnMiulr'!  Mniiiit  (  uii- 
r.\(lr  Mertfrunt  i'  \;t  vk  uuUl  Vou  r.-n'd  t  Mic 
Man    (if    Ihn    Ye  ir    li.    ;iiy    -LiM-.n' 

ruivif  ,NT*Tln.s  in  ,MAN   '.\r  TIO.  V  >  \R 

(Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fr.n.k  Mi  k  c-.,  iiru  !>i  ti;.- 
murriim  ) 

;i,, ,,,,...,,,,,  .  r.,nHr..»iid('r  Mriirn  Firs!  I 
•.-.  .uui  '..Av  •     prr.ri-,!  Mr   ,nul  Mr-    Klirk  with 


the  distinguished  guest  badge  of  our  con- 
vention. I  wank  to  extend  all  the  courtceies 
(if  our  convention  to  both  of  you. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  43d  annual 
convention  of  the  department  of  Illinoia. 
Ml-.  Frank  Flick,  our  1962  Citizen  of  the 
Year  of  Illinois,  is  the  president  of  the  Flick- 
Reedy  Corp.,  Bensenville.  111.  Flick-Reedy 
nre  manufacturers  of  tool-grade  air  and  hy- 
dratiltc  equipment,  owners  of  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's 10  most  modern  industrial  plants.  He 
is  the  father  of  six  children.  He  Is  a  great 
civic  leader,  prominent  in  many  State,  local, 
and  national  organizations.  Recently  FUck- 
Reedy  was  recognized  with  the  National 
Award  of  the  Freedoms  Foundation  at  Val- 
ley Forge,  at  the  same  time  that  this  founda- 
tion recognized  otir  own  'VFW  fifth  district 
for  Its  Americanism  program.  Many  of  these 
programs  were  carried  out  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Flick-Reedy  Corp.  in  which  Mr. 
Flick,  as  president,  plays  a  leading  role. 
Frank  Flick  has  been  chosen  for  the  highest 
award  by  the  department  of  Illinois,  as  its 
Citizen  of  the  Y^ar.  in  recognition  of  the 
sterling  leadership  he  has  given  the  Chl- 
cagoiand  area  in  a  reassessment  of  their 
American  heritage,  their  blessed  possession 
as  a  free  people.  This  award  is  given  in 
recognition  of  his  insistent  effort,  along  with 
the  efforts  of  his  associates  at  Flick-Reedy 
whom  he  leads,  through  lectures,  newspaper 
articles,  radio,  TV,  and  his  editorials  in  the 
company  newspaper  Hydair,  and  other  pub- 
lic Information  media,  to  bring  all  of  our 
citizens  to  an  awareness  of  the  Communist 
threat  against  our  liberties  as  Americans  and 
to  fortify  them  against  this  threat  ty  con- 
stant aggre.-sslve  reminders  to  become  alert 
and  active  Americans. 

I  speak  of  this  activity  because  I  have  seen 
this  Flick-Reedy  program  in  action.  I  have 
attended  meetings  and  lectures  at  his  plant, 
and  members  of  our  staff  have  seen  the  tre- 
mendous program  put  forth  by  this  man. 
We  all  know  that  no  program  Is  one  man's 
doing,  but  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  this 
man  puts  forth  the  greatest  and  most  ener- 
getic leadership  and  drive  that  I  have  ever 
witnessed.  This  is  the  kind  of  business  lead- 
ership America  needs.  This  is  the  kind  of 
leadership  that  will  keep  America  free. 

At  this  time  It  is  a  great  honor  and  privi- 
lege—and I  would  like  to  have  Mrs.  Flick 
come  up  with  Mr.  Flick  to  receive  our  an- 
nual Citizen  of  the  Year  Award  by  the  De- 
partment of  Illinois,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wirs  of  the  United  States,  and  its  almost 
tiO.OOO  memljers  of  this  State— Mr.  Flick  and 
Mrs  Flick. 

I A  rising  ovation  by  the  audience.) 
Mr.  PLtcx.  Thank  you.     I  accept  the  Citi- 
zen of  the  Year  Award  with  a  deep  sense  of 
humility. 

In  giving  mc  this  recognition  you  have  also 
charged  me  with  additional  responsibility.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  I  can  live  up  to  your  ex- 
pectations in  carrying  out  that  which  will 
follow  from  this  distinguished  award. 

The  first  observation  I  would  like  to  make 
U  thst  no  one  person  can  ever  be  totally  re- 
«ix)nslble  for  receiving  nn  award  of  this  type. 
1'  :>  iuircd  the  cooperation  of  many,  many 
i      i>.     und  I  hnd  that  oouperutlon.    I  want 

10  piu-llculnrly  refer  to  the  men  and  women 
or  mv  rompnny,  the  FllcK-Reedy  Corp.  They 
>'  ■'•  1  1  ill  the  lupport  that  one  could  ever 
<•  ,p»'(  •  1  hev  worked  tireiesajy  oa  the  Am*r< 
i  .iniMi;  :i.i«rii!n,t    it,i,,:    t  m«kt  any  differ* 

i:ii#    Whnl    lljry     wi  ■  s       i    r.    '    lo    (Jo,    they    did 

■     wlUlngly.      To    i «<••    nf    rUck- 

Kfody,  then,  goes  a  gicai  acoi  oX  credit  fur 
tills  Awnrd. 

Ml"  Muniihlty  «)f  Bpnuenvlllp  drstrvos 
>!<'<! !'  '  ..  Ynu  ran  arrnngt  for  all  of  the 
I '■'»■■'■ 'nr.  V  .'.;  .V  111'  !)ut  If  the  community 
'I  'ft  ;,  '  iii>.-  M-.r  -tpirJt  to  come  out  and 
,iitrn(i  'iir  piM^-iuiim,  yt)u  ar«  talking  to 
Clip;;.   .11.1. 1 «.     b^i  Ml  ihla  time  X  want  to 

1 1  .link  the  community,  the  community  of 
Bonseiivillp,   D\i   Pnjre   County,   and   Metro- 


politan    Chicago,    for    their    share    In    this 
award. 

I  want  to  especially  thank  one  of  your  area 
groupe  who  shares  In  this  award.  VFW  Tioga 
Post  2149,  Bensenville.  They  did  much  to- 
ward helping  us  achieve  the  goals  we  set  for 
ourselves,  and  I  take  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
in  introducing  three  men,  delegates  to  your 
convention,  who  I  think  should  have  special 
recognition.  They  work  for  Flick-Reedy  and 
they  are  members  of  Tioga  Post.  They  are 
members  of  the  color  guard  of  Tioga  Post 
and  no  matter  when  they  were  needed,  they 
were  always  there,  as  part  of  the  color  guard 
at  any  program  we  ever  had.  I  would  ask 
the  following  men  to  stand  as  I  call  their 
names:  Fred  Wender,  Leland  Scott,  and  Bob 
Mulligan.     [Applause.] 

Before  I  mention  the  next  individual,  who 
was  a  great  help  to  us.  I  want  you  to  know  I 
have  given  this  a  great  deal  of  thought  before 
I  decided  to  mention  his  name.  The  reason 
I  did  so  was  because  I  do  not  want  to  hurt 
this  Individual.  He  is  running  for  a  high 
office  in  your  organization  and.  as  a  conse- 
quence, I  feared  that  perhaps  some  might 
misunderstand  that  my  talking  about  him 
would  be  Interpreted  as  propaganda.  Those 
who  know  me  well  would  know  that  I  would 
never  do  this.  So  I  am  going  to  chance  it. 
I  hope  you  will  all  understand  me  as  well  as 
my  close  friends  do.  when  I  say  that  Ray 
Soden,  your  department  Inspector,  con- 
tributed more  to  the  success  of  our  program 
and  our  contacts  with  the  community  than 
any  other  man.  We  are  grateful  to  you,  Ray 
Soden.     |  Applause.) 

A  few  words  about  some  unsung  heroes 
that  are  usually  bypassed  at  a  time  like 
this.  I  was  so  pleased  that  my  wife  could 
share  tliis  honor  with  me  by  t)elng  here  on 
the  roetrum.  She  contributed  so  much:  she 
was  willing  to  wait  at  home  with  the  chil- 
dren while  I  was  gone  all  evening  on  some 
share  of  this  work:  or  Just  came  late  for 
dinner.  She  was  most  patient  and  encour- 
aging. My  wife  contributed  much  to  the 
earning  of  this  award  and  I  share  it  with 
her.     I  Applause.  I 

There  is  one  other  person  who  should  be 
remembered,  and  this  perhaps  should  be 
classed  In  the  category  of  the  Inspiration 
that  many  of  us  grown  men  live  by.  the  In- 
spiration of  our  dads.  If  I  have  anyone  to 
thank  for  what  I  do  today,  in  the  area  of 
Americanism,  it  Is  my  dad.  He  would  be 
known  today  as  a  "superpatriot."  I  want  to 
tell  you  Just  one  quick  story  about  him. 

In  Lincoln  Park  In  Chicago  they  used  to 
have  parades  on  Sunday  mornings  and  dad 
used  to  take  the  children  to  see  them.  I 
was  about  8  or  9  years  old.  but  I  never  for- 
got ti^is  Incident.  The  American  fl.ig  was 
passing  by,  the  hats  were  off  and  arms  Bcroea 
the  chest,  when  dad  looked  over  to  the  mia 
next  to  him.  who  hadn't  taken  off  his  hnw. 
My  dad  nearly  knocked  the  man  to  I'.io 
ground  with  a  blow  across  Uie  eldest  wlt!i 
his  forearm  ns  he  demanded,  "Take  off  yotir 
hnt.  That  Is  the  n«g  of  o»ir  coiintry  '  The 
man  didn't  have  to  take  his  hat  riff  Und 
liad  knocked  It  off.  You  can  Imagine  what 
an  inapiratiun  In  Americanlam  this  wits  to 
u  kid  a  or  0  yruis  ulU,  I  have  never  fur* 
gotten  It.  I'm  sure  all  of  you  hi\v«  had  ex* 
perleijcrs  with  your  own  dads  that  iirp  th» 
Insplnitlon  of  why  you  nre  here  today,  why 
you  nre  doing  a  Job  in  yotir  trrent  orgnnliin- 
tlon,  the  Veterans  or  Koreittn  Wurs, 

My  dad  Is  no  lonttrr  with  m-  Mv  mother, 
88  yeara  "young,"  C('Ui(ln  i  i><<  *A\i  \in  today, 
but  tl\*  wua  tlte  InaplrHllon  i<  n..  i  «d,  as 
n^y  wife  la  my  inaplratlon.  unu  ,  ^i'  ''  tlpul 
of  credit  nlso  goei  to  her, 

Now,  I  have  a  liuif  nT«««nrp  f'<r  thr  \ fW 
If  you  win  b«ar  with  m.'  i  irri  ir  i  fii.ui't 
hnve  some  mpur.-ii-r  t.i  i»>.ivn  wiih  \nii  i..fir\y 

that   I   would    n.  '    l>r    cl  .ini;   wli.i!    vmi   rvprcl 

of  me. 

X  want  you  to  kinw  v\u<\.  ihu  (ht.un<'t.>in 
hns  pnrtlcutnr  algnincunce  to  me,    I  wonder 
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if  many  of  you  will  understand  fully  w!i,.t 
It  was  to  i>e  too  young  for  World  War  I  and 
too  old  fcr  World  War  II  I  could  not  be  a 
veteran.  I  never  can  be.  This  is  a  privilege 
that  will  never  come  to  me  But  you  have 
given  me  something  whicii  is  perhaps  the 
closest  thing  that  I  can  ever  receive  in  lieu  of 
being  one  of  you— your  Citizen  of  the  Year 
Award. 

I  want  -o  speak  about  the  veterans  Your 
particlpaton  In  a  foreign  war  earned  you  the 
right  and  distinction  to  be  a  veteran  This. 
no  one  can  take  away  from  you  This  desig- 
nation did  not  automatically  earn  you  the 
right  to  be  a  member  of  your  great  organi- 
zation, thi!  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  This 
may  sound  strange  to  you  who  have  become 
used  to  this  distinction  but  to  me  it  is  very 
meanlngfi.  1.  In  order  to  be  a  true  member  of 
your  great  organization  of  VFW  must  you 
not  earn  aad  reearn  the  privilege  every  single 
day  of  your  lives  by  your  actions,  by  your 
continuity  of  patriotism,  as  demonstrated  by 
coming  av/ay  from  your  Jobs  as  you  have 
today  by  coming  here  to  this  great  conven- 
tion and  a  hundred  other  ways  lu  your  dally 
lives?  Is  this  not  why  the  organization  of 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  means  more  than 
Just  the  s.mple  words  veterans  of  foreign 
wars"?  Are  you  not  a  select  group  who  dls- 
crimlnately  selects  Its  members''  E\eryone 
can't  belor  g. 

I  ask  m  /self,  what  is  the  purpose  of  the 
VFW?  I  didn't  read  your  constitution  or 
bylaws  to  see  what  It  was  Through  the 
years  I  believe  I  have  gotten  an  Impression 
of  what  the  VFW  stands  for  I  think  it  can 
be  expressKl  quite  simply  in  that  you.  as 
former  military  men.  will  continue  to  fight 
for  the  freedom  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment that  you  fought  for  with  guns  as 
soldiers  on  the  battlefield  When  you 
smcUed  gun  smoke  on  the  baiilefleld.  your 
objectives  were  pinpointed  lor  you.  There 
was  no  qui«tlon.  there  was  unity,  there  was 
strength,  t^ere  was  courage  and.  believe  me, 
I  know  frim  the  stories  it  wasn't  always 
the  guns  ysu  had — It  was  your  courage  that 
won  the  wars  for  us  so  that  these  United 
States  couM  remain  free 

Now  whf.t  is  your  Job  as  members  of  the 
VFW?  How  can  we  pinpoint  our  problem? 
It  can  b«'  pinpointed  in  the  main  by  rec- 
ognizing that  we  now  are  In  a  new  type  of 
war  Recognizing  this  can  we  go  one  step 
further  and  see  if  we  can  pinpoint  what  our 
action  should  be  in  this  new  war.  this 
strange  wa:-,  this  war  that  gives  us  as  many 
problems  a>,  no  doubt,  our  forefathers  liRd 
when  they  were  fighting  to  start  a  new  idea. 
the  birth  of  a  nation,  a  new  concept  ot  gov- 
ernment, II  new  concept  of  freedom''  I 
think  we  h  ive  to  somehow  or  other  pinpoint 
our  object! /e«  as  they  did.  These  were  men 
who  also  gave  their  last  full  measure  of 
devotion 

Who  la  this  war  vmiii  Kusi  l  don't 
think  anyb  )dy  queatlons  it  Is  \^i'i.  bni.  .  .>m- 
munlsm  and  aoclallam,  tor  the>  .re  ^<>i!.iii:i\ 
bedfellowa  In  objective  thouKi.  ihiv  ux.w 
vary  in  mfhod  U)  nrhir-.r  w.v,:  .iijcii.vr 
If  you  end  iji  ix'Uik  ^  ■  \.'.<  ^.i-u  !i,  .in  \ ,,,.: 
property  ow  nrd  by  ilic  •t..;.'  n,  kn  ..ti;. 
difference  ti  to  whrtini  \  ,,  ».■,  ■  w,  ^  u..\  i.\ 
rtvoUuion  or  by  nri.';<i  ;  n.iit  nre  tor*  r 
rampant  In  thr  w  >iui  ih.i  urny  you  youi 
(roedom  m  >l  vnur  liMiit'  us  ludlvldunls 
Willi  theup  ii|jiit»i  t;n  ,>ii;i>'.  lUnnx  und  Hull- 
vidual  responnHMiiMi"  ii  w  (,.i,  nifm-  v\\\ 
(uroei  of  n ^lUH-iiiiiMni,  vkiiich  iicns  u-.  >. 
nuich  freed^  in  havi-  in.Hii  nn  m-.H  \\  pl'l^ll•^^ 

Let  Vln    liiKf  ii   I  ;.)»<'     h.iul    li>.iK    ,.'    the    w^itil 

"IlldlVlilU;!',  tcupohull)',;  ;t  il'f.            A.:     n!      1 1 '.     lu 

till'   nr     all'  lu.'y       vv  r     wiii.l      I  hi'     niiiXiluuiu 

l>ri,t'!St-.     l.ti  tlir     n. illinium     cn-ilt          I'lilFi     !■. 

ln»tlll»>0     ill  MS     li\      liiniiiili     ii.,luii>        \Sliiii 

aonirb.Kiv     I  iiririi    uNinvJ    iiiul    (mv*.       l.ic     ]  .i 
takr  >>\  I't  II,  1'  Job     r  iiulivKluiii  !i".pnnMlniits 

»•>  ■-  ■'.  i  wi'ii  ■   \\A\i-  •.,    n  ,u  !  I  w  '  II  k  I  ■  >  (I  ^      'h 

llr    I     :iiC     ',  .,s    ,-,    aiiix-,,,,i,K        :  :,.  .     i-  ■ ,     ,i;i 


^ives  us  an  insight  and  s.->me  idea  as  to  why 
the-p  hay  be^n  so  much  progress  made  in 
rfc;:^.f  :.t:ne  .i."-  ;n  causing  our  loss  of  free- 
dt^ni  iviid  pr  rtress  and  leading  us  on  the  roaci 
to  socialisni  and  cunirnnnism  T^ie  KremUr. 
has  said.  "First  socialism — then  commu- 
nism " 

Let  us  look  at  individual  responsibility 
another  way.  Let  us  look  at  If  from  the 
moral  point  of  view 

Everyone  has  the  individual  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  for  his  own  and  his 
family's  welfare  and  well-being  Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  does  the  individual  have 
the  right  to  shift  this  responsibility  to  the 
state?  I>oes  the  individual  have  the  right 
to  force  a  third  party  to  provide  for  his  wel- 
fare and  well-t)eing  or  that  of  his  family? 
If  the  individual  Is  unable  to  provide  for 
his  and  his  family's  welfare,  can  It  not  be 
provided  by  voluntary  contributions  of  a 
third  party  or  parties?  Does  this  not  give 
people  an  opportunity  to  earn  their  salva- 
tion through  real  charity?  "He  who  gives 
charity  is  thrice  blessed."  wrote  Pope  Leo 
XIII,  in  Rerum  Novarum.  the  papal  en- 
cyclical. If  a  family  finds  itself  in  great 
difficulty,  utterly  friendless,  and  without 
prospect  of  help,  it  is  right  that  extreme 
necessity  be  met  by  public  aid — but  the 
rulers  of  the  state  must  go  no  further;  na- 
ture bids  them  stc^  here.  Paternal  au- 
thority can  neither  be  abolished  by  the  state 
nor  absorbed.  The  Socialists,  therefore.  In 
setting  aside  the  parent  and  Introducing 
the  providence  of  the  state,  act  against 
natural  Justice,  and  threaten  the  very  ex- 
istence of  family  life  •  •  •  and  such  Inter- 
ference is  not  only  unjust,  but  is  quite  cer- 
tain to  harass  and  disturb  all  classes  of 
citizens,  and  to  subject  them  to  odious  and 
Intolerable  slavery  •  •  •  the  sources  of 
wealth  would  themselves  run  dry,  for  no  one 
would  have  any  interest  in  exerting  his 
talents  or  his  industry. 

The  next  thing  I  think  we  should  ask 
ourselves  Is.  Are  we  winning  this  war  with 
socialism  and  commimism  or  are  we  losing 
it? 

Have  we  drifted  into  more  socialism  here 
at  home  since  the  gun  smoke  died  out  in 
1945  and  1952?  Are  you  not  more  regimented 
today  under  socialistic  concepts  and  schemes 
than  a  few  decades  ago''  I  think  the  ob- 
vious answer  is  "Yes. "  we  are  losing  this  war 
to  socialism  here  at  home  Let  us  take  a 
look  as  to  how  we  are  doing  elsewhere. 
Have  we  not  lost  millions  of  souls  through- 
out the  entire  world,  near  and  far,  who  have 
been  lost  to  communism  since  you  men  and 
women  last  fought  In  a  foreign  war  to  free 
all  men  from  oppression— from  regimenta- 
tion? Our  score  at  home  and  abroad  does 
not  seem  to  ring  true  to  the  tradition  of 
winning  w..;--  .'-t^  «f'.l  estiib'uhfd  in  years 
past  by  yoii  \(tel:in^  Tlu'  word  "victory" 
has  been  aUui.viieo  I'litmi  i.mh  is  corny. 
The  flrtfi  i"  :.'  '.  ip.sp»'(  u'O 

Novi  1  'A    iiUi  :;Kc  !>■  ,ihk  ii.c  ijuivstlon.  alnee 

\w  ,ip!>f,i:    :.    !)!•   ;  ihiiiK  ii.   thi;.  w  ,.;     \v!i,il  can 
ur     tl        .ili.iU',     ;:  Wild    can     «c     iimk     !'        to 

'ill,      :  !.(■     '  !i!c  '       Will)    (  ar.     w  r     Imik     !        t   '! 
;r.'(ii'i '.1  ,;p   I,'  vkin  tlii.i  uiii  '     Kiir  i^    invi^'.   nc 

\\,i;s        ,^^    Wf    Ciihl    ubuUt      wr    tllKl    Itml     Il.r'r 
.,!(•     ii.,i!i\      i.iniilil/iit  Uiiu>     Hi      IlilN     cmin.ij 
hum;       11!  uaiii/ui  Uiii.N       ciii       cliUH  !ii'i<,      our 

^lll.Ul.^     n\n    IcachflN     I'UI    KUWllllS    lUI    Llont, 
1  ,ii    ^llalnl>l•l^    .i!    ii  ininrnr'     In    iiaini-    bUt    a 
Iciv    \\hi.   iniHlii    br    iiinkrd    to   fm    IfudprKhtp 
Ai    \M-    lv>nk    at     llilK    IliipuMuK    Il.^l      •>*,(•    t'.Ml 
ihal    (Mil;    ,i'(l    inny     nlif    o!     llicT    umuiil.'M 
tl.iii»  lia\r   ii  .vpi'iifli    pufpiinr    '     '     '    hnt    tl\a' 
piupour    rinllifiil  Iv     \i<<n{\      .-.    in!    >.prcinnUly 
ti>  U'lKl  Un  ir.   1 1.1'-  1  ■  .il   «.':    aKiili;-.',    I  hr  turcea 
:     1  runnrniai  ini,        Uui     tlini-    l^    nin'    niyn. 
M,.i';'  11    thai     It    ^('l■|n^   tu  IIiP    ."-hnuid   l>i'    the 
l.ililu,    leader    \y.    I  lie   i-oUi  Will         lhl^    natUl.i: 
iradei    ;>.   \\\v   Wie.it    VFW  nf   t  llP   Uultetl    '^t,ltr^ 
'.m  "00   •.'I'li,^-    ;,-,    iiir   .Slate    i.f    I;lln(ll^   a',  .i.r 
!'  1  you  think  an-    wv,  vniii   inenitieiv   vmi  !  ,,\r 
1  :.ough  furcr    <        .^'i'  [i    ■  <  ■    i-       t--:         :     I'l 


to  win  not  only  this  war  but  any  ch.».  ti.ee 
requiring  courage  that  Is  put  to  you?  I  am 
sure  that  if  you  put  your  shoulder  to  the 
whe»?l.  if  you  put  your  mind  to  it  and  yoxir 
«.ill.  that  there  will  t>e  no  question  as  to 
the  outcome 

So  the  next  obvious  question  ts  Are  you 
doim;  as  much  today  as  you  can  do^  As  an 
indh-ldual?  As  an  organization?  Aj>  much 
as  you  have  to  do?  If  we  are  still  losing 
ground  In  this  cold  war  day  after  day.  then 
doesn't  some  si>ecial  effCM-u  have  to  be  car- 
ried forth  in  order  to  reverse  the  tide  and 
carr>  us  back  to  victory? 

Can  your  great  VPW.  your  "superpatn- 
ots  " — and  I  am  not  using  that  word  deroga- 
torllj-.  because  you  have  demoiistrated  time 
and  ligaln  that  you  are  great  superpatrlota — 
lead  us  to  victory  in  this  cold  war  as  you 
did  when  you  faced  the  guns  of  the  enerny? 
I  say  there  Is  a  challenge  here:  it  is  not  to 
criticize  the  tremendous  Job  and  work  that 
you  Jtre  doli\g  but  when  we  see  that  this  Is 
not  enough,  tlien  I  urge  you  to  see  what  can 
be  dune  about  doing  a  little  more  that  will 
carry  you  and  America   to  victory 

Let  us  pinpoint  our  objective  If  we  can. 
We  have  all  kinds  of  good  freedom  programs 
In  America  today.  The  programs  have  the 
support  of  the  good,  civic  organls»Uons  as 
well  AS  the  VFW.  We  C4»n  step  these  pro- 
granui  up  and  I  think  that  is  being  done 
toaay.  but  is  this  the  total  answer  ^  I  do 
not  think  so. 

The  action  that  I  am  going  to  suggest  is 
one  that  requires  Individual  action  It  U 
an  act  that  will  be  quite  simple,  yet  at  Umes 
will  lake  more  courage  than  was  ever  re- 
quired of  you  on  the  battlefield.  Yet  I 
know  and  am  confident  that  when  you  real- 
ize, as  I  am  sure  you  will,  that  this  action 
might  well  save  your  country,  you  will  not 
fall  in  the  courage  needed  to  carry  it  out. 

The  action  that  1  am  going  to  ask  of  you 
Is  that  your  great  organization  of  VFW  con- 
sider the  adoption  of  the  following  pledge 
to  freedom  whenever  you  pledge  allegiance 
to  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 

"I  recognize  my  individual  moral  respon- 
sibility to  provide  for  my  own  welfare  and 
the  welfare  of  my  family,  of  my  business, 
my  clubs  and  associations.  I  pledge  that 
I  will  not  ask  my  government  to  provide  such 
welfare  and  If  offered  I  will  refuse  to  accept 
such  welfare  I  further  pledge  that  I  will 
serve  the  interests  of  my  country  above  my 
own  selfish  InteresU  I  believe  that  if  I 
faithfully  adhere  to  these  principles  and  en- 
couraj;e  others  to  do  likewise,  we  will  win 
the  fl^ht  against  tlie  forces  oj  regimentation, 
socialism,  and  communism,  and  reestablish 
the  principles  of  individual  moral  respon- 
sibility and  freedom  for  all  under  Ood." 

If  this  pledge  were  carried  out  in  your 
every  day  decisions  it  could  help  reverse  the 
trend  towards  regimentation,  aocialism  and 
communlam.  Would  it  not  promote  Indl- 
vldunl  reaponslbUlty  and  freedom?  I*  there 
any  question  but  that  It  would  dn  just  this? 
We  ikgre«d  earlier  thiit  we  me  iohihk  this 
battle  because  wr  .n  •'..jp.i.n  mii  more 
ifplinentntlon  ..;.d  ,  iMi,).'  lurdi.n,  VVlmsp 
!,..;;i  ;s  It?  I.el  ',!•.  1,1,'t  liiaine  tl.r  tnpli  In 
1'  !'•■.  ii"ui  Ui.ri.  V,',  aie  ri  rUlKPn  of 
Vh^'^e  ,':,,'ed  S',.lr»,  d,  \imi  iiol  RWPUr  tO 
VlJili'Mii  the  n.iiue  ...uh  the  Miiur  OonalItU* 
Uoi)  ttiid  iieedjii,).  'I.r  Maine  dilenxr  ul  the 
indlvidunl  M    iiKi'tf.     ,.i.    the    I'lenidei.t,    the 

Selin'e     i,i,d    tnhKieh*.    u!     t!,.     I'l.iled    stntea? 
!'•    \        '     iMiiM.l    leKpui.,-,,!,;.; ;  \     .r,^^    ',,',,tn    hll 

■•:  N  ;irr  public  omclwl'i'  II  you  waver 
i.ii  in.ki  your  decision  on  a  ■einsh  basis: 
U  you  lire  nirald  to  atand  up  and  be  counted, 
what  (tnn  you  expect  vour  public  oRlciala 
who  feel  they  miM  ^ive"  you  what  you 
want?  You  couiwkje  ih  men  who  fared  the 
Kuiu  or  the  enuny  ^« )  ■  iKhr<i  m  vkiirn  the 
■hots  'vere  falling  mi  nr  vmd  you  to  sart 
a  buddy,  to  save  your  c  .mirv  did  not  heel- 
tnte  then.  You  had  ooumk-e  then  Will  fWl 
have  the  aame  courage   uo«    lo  serve 
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country  ur  will  you  cxruse  your\rli   fur  fetir 
of  the  nA«ly  n.ime^  tliai  nuglU  be  leveli>d  at 

V  u  If  '.  lu  speiiic  oul  ntffcinal  r*«linentiU  Um  ' 
\V;ll  \ivi  hi>al'aie  brcnuac  you  might  K«e 
s.,iiu>  !)ui«m«>«J«'»  W;ll  you  r.aionaliiie  ihM  if 
.,  .J  (1  ,  ;i  .'  -..M"  'hi-.  !ius,!'.r>H  ..rdrr  whicU  \* 
in!ci\(liHl  for  dflivorv  l.i  tli*-  I'onwnnaui^ 
»  unpLi-xly  e\»»  will  iaKp  U  .uiyA^y  ni  y^u 
inlnht  iia  wnU  ttUr  It  somf  .ne  la  Kiuuk 
!.<  niiiKK  It  DvkH  -'.'■  nsi'tht  .a«  *fU  i>p  mo 
I'hfMp  tup  evcryduv  i(«n'lxiiii»«  and  tiM-.  bui'.io 
i!',  mv  rKtimivUun  will  >)o  *nn  ^hrn  p.n'ii  ,>iul 
»'\<-iv  pn'rloliv-  initl\  ulu  \1  in  tlii-im  I'lUlfil 
,'■>'  I'l'i  i\\.\ki"'  tlii'.r  (locu<ini,j«  an  the  l)a»ii 
.  !     tlu>    nnj(?f»tr«l    VrW     plPduo     M    tlt-rvl<iin 

V  iui-     i5r«>'>'     orisi»iU«ii»Ui'n     hrr»     m     lilinniM 
1    iiiii  »ti»n  riMhi  h>Tn  i.nUv    iiuui  ii«*in  uux 
n\inu!«'    VkHU  li  xlfiohip    Ur*'.   \\\  iMir  Su.'o 
uiMHHi  »!ri>m!     i\in1   lhiM\    lu   t\   i\iii-iniil 
!  .    «iiprtih»>nil    I*    ii^iMiU'il    I'.uwpiUiin    li 

Hiirii'lM\        Will    \\\.*    .>i'>i.>ii     ill     inliiP    t 
I'l  >mi>!i'    n-nii>u>n(.i!  laii      I    Will    i|»i>     u 

111    «M  ri  V   \lf>\i»l.'i\    ihvKlviuti    '|y«»»i'    Idi-'i" 
I  ii\   ■'iin'  \i>u   U.v^"   ii>i>  iHiuii\»i«'   lo  (i«k   N-nu 

B«»lt  tl\l«  HU»>«ll'>ll  u\\\  lollxw  will*  UlJll! 
,\.>!|.>h  »\»>*  Umi  n  '»!  ir.dl**  ivnti  viMdri  »i  mkI 
wha   lluji   will   iio    ;»'f    \  Ml    .mil    \>>mi    |:ii\>U\ 

U<hI  bl»J««  \v'U  >^^^  \ki'.l\  thr  kjl  "  «'  >!>'' 
hrl|\  .\f  CV>««  I  *n\  «ur*>  thiM  thi«  (\i\t'  i.!t-r«t 
w.MulorlMl  )\alii'ti.  .M>j  >iUi>.<'l.i«\  UwU  hi»f 
)\c«t>'««^l  iM\  in#  u\l«  dutlnnvilnhwl  l\in\.M 
tiMl.u  «1U  l<^il  'M«  it>ruitni'  b«ok  t>>  It-rr.tmo 
i>n<l  uwiw  fi'^in  rr|^in^ot1lrt^^^t^  i>(  h.^inr  ,\;\<t 
ll\  rtll  (VUlS  i^f  th'^  >htm1i1  Y>ii  1 
nui«t  ir;(d  thr  \v:iv  ii'  \tr^>i\ 

Dcp.xrttn'^r,"  t"  ir.ni  \^rl"r  Nf'it 
nud  Rrnflrinoii  r,f  the  ci^r.  ■  f^n' i'  i^ 
Jvist  nice  til  s,\v  i:  wo  i  !;•  w  <\\c 
Mr.  Flick,  and  I  iir,  '^lo  wr  wi!;.  wr  -a:';!  i^e 
greatly  Inspired  -.r.d  mutr.  rs  vxl  to  do  m  irv 
than  wo  h;\ve  e\cr  diiie  '.>cforp. 

Frank,  I  want  to  s;iy  It  hius  brt  n  ,>.  grr-  t 
honor  to  be  associated  with  ymi  I  ;\n'.  p  - 
Ing  to  retire  "to  the  pastures"  next  Sunday, 
but  If  there  Is  arythlng  I  can  do  to  help,  I'll 
be  around. 

Mr.  F^iCK  We  will  work  together.  [Ap- 
plause.] 
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VISIT  BY  ROBERT  FROST  TO  SOVIET 
UNION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  on 
September  1 1  the  New  York  Post  pub- 
iL'ihpd  a  column  written  by  Max  Lerner 
under  the  caption  Frost  Flavor."  It 
relates  to  the  visit  of  Robert  Frost,  the 
poet,  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  what  has 
intrigued  me  about  this  column  is  one 
paragraph  setting  forth  what  Khru- 
shchev said  in  the  course  of  his  inter- 
view. Hv  said,  accordm;^  to  the  col- 
umn: 

The  American  capitalist  democracy  has 
bred  the  corrupt  flower  of  modern  liberal- 
ism which  Communists  scorn  far  more  than 
they  do  reactionary  militarism  and  racist 
fascism.  This  is  what  he  is  counting  on 
during  the  years  ahead.  It  Is  the  same  paral- 
ysis of  will  which  Josef  Schumpeter  noted 
as  part  of  the  disease  of  democratic  intel- 
lectuallsm.  It  Is  a  gap  which  separates  a 
leadership  and  people  who  have  a  conscience 
and  a  sense  of  guilt  from  those  who  have 
neither. 

What  an  interesting  comment  from 
Nikita  Khrushchev, 

I  ask  unanimous  con.'^cnt  that  the  col- 
umn from  the  New  York  Post  be  printed 
at  this  point  m  the  Record. 


There  bomn  no  objecuon 
wa.s  ordorod  to  b--  piitved  mi 
n.s  follows 

FK'^sr  l''i  \'. '  ■« 

(By  Mnx  Lerner) 
Robert  Fro*t  hwa  come  back  from  hti  Jour- 
ney %o  OAfTH.  on  the  Ulivck  8eu.  where  Nikltiv 
KhtviMlu-hoN   r.une  to  hla  btdilUt  «r\d  they 

Mik.d   >.!    A;!..ii    u   ftnd  RUMlW,     rro»t  U  ollP 

u      II!    uu'ninuo   reprentntutlve   men,  and 

^iv  r«  ,v  1  huia  ifi  Hllc  nuvor  to  every  Mntence. 

tl^,^  iri»iii  of  the  oxch.\niie  between  the  Iwm 

men  \;  wv  rUi  mure  pouUerlni  thivn  the  whole 

rill    <  ;    KMvtdhohev    Ukter\tewii   thnt    hnve 

I..,   ,-1  ,.  ti    !hi^  AiUnUc, 

^  ,.i    vi  iiniot'lt  n  trtvmp  pi»et,  b»»l  on 

^  I'uiu-i^ne  u\*i  pottry  wnd  i)owrr  «re  re« 

.11'  I  he  u  reoofnlMbly  nkKKinK  eonve  fttrKye 

..'  .   \\\v  I'vuhn  ur  power,  where  he  U   ' 

.'—    >i   \u^^\\%>  thtuv  Willi  |»v>eiry     Me  v<<•^  •  i 

M\ni,<h>  l\ev  v»vrl»>v<«lv  «  mluhis  nnxinn-lv  i»n«i 

>  ntniaii     Mwi  n»U  M  ihe  nuU-Klvri»t«HolH'v 

«...iu>!\  I't'iniv'i'  pretnwun'rly  n<  the  l»uter  e|»l« 

uu-'    iv»r  \t\\m\  «<tw  rtfler  tileepnif  on  \\  »h«< 

,v  vv  >«  jiotti^-eiy  Ulplv^nt\Uc  l«nnu»i»e  *h\uit  « 

in.u>  A)\  >  \\i\\X  m\  by  hu  b««(«tdt.  Mn<l  uiodb 

i\o<t  .1  I   i»  ^ut||h  And  rt^dYv    Kut  )  lUe  hlw 

urn  1.1  in     >    ri  ,ii,"M|MeiMUy  »lnoe  he  tn«M\nt 

I  ,;>  n  ,ii      I     I    rtW  U  *lnu»l  with  *fT»oMon 

ii  p. »'!«  tiiv(«i  Join  ttlpU^»nrt»«  '  mt 

tinMi    ;  iimurtur,  whloh  oon\w  u-  ='V  « 

ni  .ki      io\»ie  v»ui  \\f  il\«»ir  vinooniK-hMi*,  then 

wi)  i!   .  ',  h0  v(o«>  .if  h.uUlR  rt  pvX'l  UOk  |»oUM«'«'' 

1  u«-  "vp  ,  I  1  ,\n  WI*ytN\r*y\»Mnii  m^n 

I  .Kinn  A  i,, M(,i  iM  ihe  sftovlet  UiUon  U  one 
t  >  !\rii:«u  tMd  n\eu  hA\-«  b*en  ndvtaNt  of 
i\e«a«  oi  eiwi^  m  the  pA»t>  they  h»ve  be»n 
court  J««t«rt  ftnd  story tellenn.  they  h»\>« 
b««u  kmbftSMdors,  lh«^y  hRx-e  t>»en  ulnjt^rs 
or  wmgt.  But  It  is  rarely  In  history  thnt 
an  old  man  hns  combined  «>mothlng  of  eftch 
of  these  roles,  as  Prx.>st  ha«, 

Khruohchrv  said  of  Frost  that  he  has  the 
s  ui  if  a  poet,  but  unfortunately  they 
I. liked  only  politics,  with  little  about  poetry. 
frost's  crucl.<»l  Ideas  were  roughly  four. 
First,  that  Russia  and  America  are  the  two 
great  realities  In  the  world,  and  that  little 
else  counts.  Second,  that  rivalry  between 
them  is  good  for  both  and  for  the  world, 
and  that  progress-out-of-confllct  Is  the  law 
of  God  Third,  that  the  two  nations  express 
two  difTerent  kinds  of  democracy;  that  the 
Russians  are  humanizing  down  to  democ- 
racy, aiid  easing  down  to  socialism  while 
■,ve  are  straining  up  to  It.  Fourth,  that  the 
rivalry  between  the  two  powers  must  be  car- 
ried on  with  magnanimity,  by  which  Frost 
meant  with  chivalry  and  In  a  noble  manner. 

These  are  all  Ideas  with  a  Frost  flavor,  as 
I  can  testify  from  having  known  him  some- 
what over  a  number  of  years.  He  means 
them  as  a  poet  should  mean  his  political 
ideas — In  a  large  generous  way,  vaulting 
over  the  generations  ahead,  without  too 
much  precision  of  concept,  and  with  a  con- 
cern for  the  long  future  rather  than  the 
day  to  day. 

But  we  who  are  not  poets  nor  power  men 
must  live  In  the  here  and  now,  and  we  have 
learned  truthfully  how  the  Communists  have 
been  able  to  use  the  generously  meant  no- 
tions of  some  of  our  best  spirits.  For  ex- 
ample, Frost's  idea  that  only  Russia  and 
America  count,  and  his  insistence  on  dis- 
missing other  countries,  does  not  help  free 
world  survival  much  at  this  particular  time. 
The  Rtisslans  like  the  Idea  of  a  Russian- 
American  modus  Vivendi,  with  the  other  na- 
tions counted  out.  For  the  other  nations 
are  chiefly  the  European  ones,  like  Britain, 
Germany  and  France,  which  are  today  shap- 
ing an  economic  and  political  unity  in  Eu- 
rope that  Is  the  great  phenomenon  of  the 
1960's.  The  Russians  cannot  hope  to  have 
them  on  their  side,  but  they  hope  to  split 
them  from  an  Atlantic  partnership. 

Or  take  the  notion  that  there  is  not  really 
much  of  a  gap  In  freedom  and  democracy 


between  the  free  world  aiul  \hv  Communist 
world— that  the  RuMlatu  are  u-iii:  j;  ii  sm 
wlUie  we  we  leveling  up  to  tltui  ..  :  u,  .n.i 

■OCUlUlU.      If    I    WtM-e    Khi    .  .I.c  !.iv     I     «      ,  ,| 

rejoice  at  »uch  »n  upuuun.  imi  i  .-<:  uU  t  scu 
forgive  Iti  holder  for  cnliu-n  nn  ,,  riimRO, 
For  in  the  wnr  of  Ideiis  tn  i  u  .  u  ".,  'wo  ay*, 
tema  the  nioat  radical  ^  p  :  ';i<  r;  •.>  world 
hni  on  lie  aide  la  tlu'  i-  i  !  f'l  ii  m  nnd 
of  the  ahuping  of  li  .;u  ;  .:.  i  \u<< 
indivuiuni  peraonnllty  \\iwn  ti  •  :.  .  it<d 
out  of  eslatence,  n  ahmp  wi-n'  m  ■,■:  i  •  m 
the  very  rlvnlry  which  rroat  ret«rd«  na  » 
l(«w  of  Ood. 

Rut  the  aitddeat  fnct  la  thnt  while  Froal 
wna  tHikinK  of  nuviinantmlty.  rhlvnlry  And 
the  nohle  n\Anner.  Khruahohev  wna  tnlktni 
uui  of  It  Conununlnl  rthim  whioh  a<>orn«  «M 
thre««,  itnd  rvgrMdw  ihenv  na  anrvlvnla  from 
>  tpHnUal  M|te  v>(  ffud«r-n  l  >»e  pny- 
me  in  «  renktU'k  of  hU  whi>  i  l  ■  •<  lallrd 
to  qudle  in  hia  M<w-.  \  n  'i!  i<>  V  lui  iiht 
miolr  on  hIa  mur\»  <•  iitfv^u!  Khru- 
anohev  a«ld  he  fewrwl  for  \»a  nHMtern  IHwnle 
He  *i\M  >^p  %tr*  hH\  liberal  \\\  n^M  " 

ThU  w«»  wh»»  the  ln»etv»ew  renUv  i>«me 
down  to  Rhruahohey  tt»W  »hl«  il»votee  of 
po«<try  nnd  |(v^wef  th«l  Am«tl<>«lt  Mpltahai 

den\<HM^oy  hnd  bre<<  »h»  fi>fm(>t  (l> 

modrrn  Ut»efAUa«\,  %hlrh  r\>h\mnni»< 
fHr  tn«^r«  thAtt  tlkt|4()  re«otiv>nt«iy  nMitt<\Mam 
»i\d  molat  f*«tlwn,  Thia  la  what  he  la  »vnu\»« 
Dim  on  d\nin«  the  yenra ahewd  II  la  the  a<tn>e 
PAfAlyoia  nf  wilt  whKch  ^omt  tehump^ter 
noted  na  p«rt  «>f  the  HlnMM  Of  <l«(»««rr«tlY> 
IntnUertnaltain  ft  la  the  RAp  whtfh  iie|VR> 
mte.\  «  lendershlp  and  pe<<ple  who  h.ix'e  a 
rt^n-Tlenre  and  a  aenw  ot  jtullt  frt^m  those 
who  have  neither 

Hi^bert  Frr»at,  t  am  certwin,  doee  not  fo 
with  this  tender  mindednesa  of  "ua  modMtt 
llber«l8, "  If  he  did  l*^  «  old  bo  far  le«a  of 
the  poet  than  he  Is  A; id  the  IriMi  In  the 
Prtwts  of  our  time,  as  »-ell  aa  the  poetry  In 
them,  may  b*  what  will  save  the  fre^  world. 


VISIT    TO     IHK    SENATF    BY    NATO 
PARI.I.'\.\TKNTARiANS 

Mr.  SPARKM.AN.  Mr  President,  w^ 
aie  honored  by  the  visit  of  a  distin- 
guished delegation  representing  11 
NATO  countries. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  there  be  included 
the  names  and  the  countries  from  which 
these  delegates  come. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie 
Record,  as  follows: 

VisrriNG    NATO   Parliamentarians 

Belgium:  Mr.  Hubert  de  Groote.  Mr.  Henri 
Moreau  de  Melen,  and  Mr.  Jacques  Van 
Buggenhout. 

Canada:  Miss  Julia  Verlyn  LaMarch  and 
Mr.  Robert  Mulr. 

Denmark:  Mr.  Victor  Gram  and  Mr.  Vlggo 
Hauch. 

France;  Mr.  Jacques  Baumel,  Mr.  Raymond 
Mondon,  and  Mr.  Jean  Chamant. 

Germany:  The  Reverend  Hans  Merten  and 
Prof.  Dr.  Hans  Susterhenn. 

Italy:  Mr.  Girolamo  Messeri:  Senator 
Pietro  Mlcara,  President  of  the  NATO  Par- 
liamentarians' Conference. 

Netherlands:  Gen.  J.  H.  Couzy  and  Col. 
W.  'Wierda. 

Norway:  Mr.  Otto  Dahl  and  Mr.  Bernt 
Ingvaldsen. 

Portugal:  Mr.  Jose  Scares  da  Pon.seca  and 
Mr.  Manuel  Antonio  Pernandes. 

Turkey:  I>r.  Fethi  Tevetoglu,  Mr.  Haydar 
Tunckanat,  and  Mr.  Nuvlt  Yetkln. 

United  Kingdom:  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  of  Llstowel, 
Mr.  John  Hall,  Mr.  'William  John  Pell,  and 
Mr.  Anthony  Kershaw. 
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Stud,  N  .x  i  u  r.,:...in.i;  ...:iuu»'  Conference: 
Mr.    O.    ^■'n    H     l.ai;i)t;i   n     Executi.o    .Scc- 
reuiryi  l>;i»«a  i...u.Ui   i.iv>;:„;i,  Depui\   i..\(   vi 
tlve  Secntary. 

Mr,  SPARKMAN,  This  dflcgntion  of 
upproxlnntcly  40  parliamentwlnn.':  rrp- 
reacnllni!  ll  NATO  countrlc«.  hu;^  Ut  n 
In  il,     r  .,!r(|  .siiiSi -.  .s.nci   St  pu  mini   -i 

OU    ^v  iJU'Illlx  I      l>     tluV     \v-,     r     liiuw.     li) 

WhteJinif,  vv  \  a    iMiiniini'  in.  \  \m m 

into  Oh' ■>   i>i'.<l    •.;n  is!    !»    i\  \\    \;-   iiti,'    m 
dtWtrtnl    fiuMlitii-.    Ill    lliii!    .sinir       Ih' n 
thry  mndr  u  imu  of  vnnoui  milu»ti7  m- 

»«UlU\tltn  'f       (Ml  Si  p!''tnhtM'  ft  \\)V\  M'.ltfd 

thpHtiik    fuiimini.ii  ill  Ntiti...  A, I  I'u.ii 

I  1  M  »  ii!  .'>'r|'l.  ir.hi  i  i  llu  \  \  .  lU  ^l  U.i 
.\,;  loif  ■  Ml--'  .ll  1  ('.l  I  iiiii  !  Ill  t'ai'i 
Cnmtvrii'l      *>ii   Ni.'irmiHi    ;i   oml   ;m  ,. 

II  inl>i  I     '      n  ■  \     ■  pi  lii     I  '>'     \*    I  ki  !  .,1     111 

M.,illi  ^  Ml     .'M  I'll  lUh  I         !  !  ;i  \      \  !>    Iril 

tht>  8Ul>r''m«>  AUh'vl  IN  niiiKu  ,|    \i',,ii,;  > 

ttiul    luvd    hsirtU:-        l.    i,        n.  .1    iP  Hb'i; 
^(^^nln>h^  iiu  . i      I ',,    i..    ii..   u«- 1  .'  iPo 
,'•.  pli  inl»  I    I  I  mill  I  .'    II  u   hi  'UP  lii»-.  Ih  I  h 
ulu  ml, 111    lUii  I  11)   .  |i.  ^il  111  I  111   Mali    \  h 

^mrUtii  III         iMi'illHi  I't        Ihf       SlMlnPl','' 

(\>nuuil  il  '        i  I  .       I  1     ';i>m  1      (     'HUM  ;  I.  1 
tVhU   Ww   ^\   '  li>'  V    I"  'UiMsp,  .■        1!    u    W   11,1 
ttovibl   \n'   mtn<-.!  \\<    ti'   ni.iiA    :-!  r.aloi^ 
ti-'  Ivain  tt\nt   U..    .'-ill. p..;    ;.x.ni  Nivndtx 

M:      V    vs   ,iis       r>    I  !   iv,  i  n\.lM    >'!     I  111     M;P 
t«iy    (.'oininiiii     ol     U\t     NAl\^    l\\;'a- 

montmuw,  tVUiUsvucr.aiut  Uiai  uu  i>tu- 
itlor  fit>m  Now  York  I  Mr.  Javit»I  18  Vh« 

chfti'tllati  of  the  Fi'x'iiipvc  ri'iiitv.ii!, ,    n!" 
the  C'ltifi  •,  niC'V 

Wehn\i  Ihai,  w  ik.i,  wlUi  Uic  pAilia- 
mcntnriHiu^  arid  to.  i  l.i  :  \Mth  the  Com- 
mitleo  on  ForriKH  Hi  lap  ins  wci-e  Joint 
hosts  to  thrm  today  Ii  ,>  a  tirat  plra.s- 
sure  and  an  honor  to  ha\o  thr  pai!m- 
mcntarians  Msit  us,  I  am  d- l.cht*  d  to 
present  them  to  the  Senate.  !  Applause, 
Senators  rising.] 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPAHKMA.N  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nf'A  Yn;  k 

Mr.  JAVITS.  M: .  President,  I  express 
deep  gratification  at  the  presence  of  our 
colleagues,  who  are  led  by  the  President 
of  the  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Confer- 
ence. Senator  Pietro  Micara.  of  Italy, 
who  is  among  our  guests  in  the  Chamber. 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  the  Senate 
that  I  feel  our  sessions  have  been  very 
fruitful,  especially  with  respect  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  of  our  coun- 
try as  they  are  developing,  and  our  clear 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  our 
European  allies. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
in  welcoming  our  visitors  and  in  com- 
mending them  for  their  excellent  co- 
operation with  us.  I  feel  certain  that 
our  NATO  alliance  will  be  much  strong- 
er by  rea.son  of  the  understanding  and 
the  diligence  which  these  people  have 
indicated  in  their  meetings  with  the  mil- 
itary committee.  We  are  all  interested 
in  a  common  problem,  namely,  the 
strength  of  our  NATO  alliance,  in  order 
that  we  can  combat  the  Communist 
threat. 


Ilicse  fii.i'  people  !iu\("  tjuvtled  u  Kit'i«t 
cii.siiiiict  and  have  worked  dilinfiuly  ,n 
nrdi  :  Unit  vm  mi;'lU  .strcnuUun  thr  a.- 
l.anrc  I  am  ^uvc  that  Ihi-ir  eflsirl,s  .  r.d 
wiulcfiandms;  willdntmK'h  to  Ntn-nwUi- 

•  ■:;  ti.r  N.^'^(l  al.iiiiicc  iii  corr.bat  iiifj 
ll.li  .1':.  fiulll  lla  ull  .1!  Mclr  tit  tlU'  !;■  !i 
( 'i,i  Uuli 

Ml  lil'MlMlRlV  Ml  ri(.sidiiil  vlll 
P'.i    .■'■■  li.iii  1    ! !  mi,    Aliitiainu  .s  Irld' 

Ml    .S|',\KKMAN       I  \  H  id  lu  tin    Si  M 
,  !,ii    [iMiii  Miiuir.>«(ili» 

Ml        IHMI'IIIU'V  Ml       I'lr-Hirt.l       I 

H'k  '(till ;  .111, oW'  ciUiTl'.!  Urii!  Uir  Sn  .iii 
i!..i  s      I  ,iH i!    i;-,    1 1  rr\-    Pu    a   f  i  w    in  ,!•!  iii  • 

•  ,.l-  (  1  I  111  III!   tail  nt  11,1    t'l.a.i 

llii       l'lvl.snUN(.l      Ult'U'l.li        Ml 

;     MM    !l».      ,11      llu-      ihlkU"*.  1   In       I'M   '..(Upi; 

I  M?ii  I  1   ,1   till-  Srluvti    ul  till-  lUiHiii  I ,;  <  \  • 

II  nd-      1  '.    Ixlialf    ii!     I  Pf    .S«'IU\li'     a     w  i  I- 

I'll  P>  1  '  I!  ih-  I  iiH'  ill'.'li'i!  (■  iir>.i  ,v  1,',  \\ 
!  !   1     ;      \  .  !i      t  Pi      I  'PiUUlir'  1     hin     >  ,(!  i' 

'  '    .       ^    ■    A  \  ,    ,,  I  ■      iPi       null  !l:i  li!     I't      !    .■ 

'1,11  '  NP  iiil'i  ■.  iii.il  wr  Uiiujnui  ^^4' 
i>.-.|Iiia.  iiii  I  nil  pi  lalrlicv  lU  tiNil;;.'  tO 
ill  f  till  pMiPlt'iu-.  v>(  ( 111  w  111  hi  W  r 
1  iii'v  111  It  tluU  wliuli  IV  rt  llilrol  ll'  Vi'i! 
I'  1  iv  !•  uHinialrh  i\  lliM-nl  to  rur 
{ttecuritv  W  I  tr,-'  II  I  lalu  Hint  \  I'll!  \  ll " -i 
rt^n^r^pi:   ,1    \v;|pi    v,;!-.     Hi    (hat    ll'a     '•<  ■    ' 

•  .!  \  ,  '  \  ,  ■  1  miDt  I  :i  ■-  i-  ir  ;-i  •■',l!i'.!  a  1  . ;  ,1', 
:r.^|V\l  ill  pi  llvli  I'll  upon  IP.t  vi»M  iliiii  vl 
•■-oCUrP-,'  Ol  'JU!  NhI'oI'i  \Vi  ;ia\r  a  I'lPil- 
mon  mt»»"Wt,  All  ilancr-  at.  o'lr,  ru^n 
to  us  h\\ 

The  ChRtr  fpvls  thai  he  rxpnw  «  Pn 
IhmkUiji  of  Ihc  people  of  the  United 
stato";  in  thr?;'^  tiT>ublrsomo  hours  that 
i>  II  in.*:;-.  iM.si  oi  ri,:.p,di  iicc  in  the  quest 
'.'.V  Mciiiipv  u(  pt  no.-  upion  t!ie  coopera- 
iiiin  w  Piirli  thr  N.-MX)  nations  and  our 
country  will  pui-vur  ;:^.  tJ-,r  yr.ir.'-  to  come. 

The  Chair  weiconir-s  you  to  the  Cliam- 
bcr.     [Applause! 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps it  m.gi.i  be  of  interest  to  Senators 
to  know  the  countries  which  are  repre- 
sented by  our  guests: 

Belpium.  Canada,  Denmark.  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Nor- 
way, Portugal,  Turkey,  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  as 
a  mark  of  respect  and  friendship  for  our 
friends  from  the  NATO  countries,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  subject  to  reconvening 
at  the  call  of  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hcai-s  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Accordingly,  at  2  o'clock  and  54  min- 
utes p.m.,  the  Senate  took  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

At  3  o'clock  and  3  minutes  pm  .  the 
Senate  rca-ssembled  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  McC.\ethy 
in  the  chair>. 


the  development  ol  cumpn.]u  u.sivi  and 
rooidlmited    mass    tiati.-'poitatiun    .sy.'^- 

:.  '.v.':  \k')i  \..\l]:i-  ..!.d  p:  ;\at(\  ;:;  mcti'O- 
pu...ai,  liPd  Lii^Li  u:Uu:.  uita^,  aild  for 
oth(  r  purposes. 


URBAN    MASS    TRANSPORTATION 
ACT  OF  1962 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3615)  to  authorize  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administra- 
tor to  provide  additional  assistance  for 


co^;vl  V A.Nci    ov   ciiiriAiN   nr.\L 

P  P  'li'H  1  V       tJh       '1  HK       VNIll  :> 
>-    A  Pi-,,",  lu   I  HL  bl  Alt  <Jl    MM\\  • 

1..VNI) 

M        MAN'.'l''iri  !^        %'!      p!c>  ill  lit.    1 
■  I'-K     ilUUillU      I-    '-o'lM  III    fo<    thr   adopHOn 


if  the  oj^ii 


I  nik  to  \\(\\\    '  Piii'ii 


tor  the  Ini'  un  ,\U'U  ol  Ww  Smntt 

Tho     ptil'SiniNil     uM'U'H*         1  !  f 

orrtnr  wtn  bf  mtiiiiMi'i  tiu  rn'oMtuition 
of  U  r  8fn»tr, 

Tht  ImWMUt  elrrk  rf«rt  n»  fuMowi; 

OnleMNl.  TiMkt  ■■■  »i>v  tMiO,**u,ii  1  .  ■   U«« 

>MU  t*.  BOlVl  t--  1'    '  i'li   '  I  11"  '    1"  V    •T 
f  eeit'tKUt  re.i'  i"  r<-'i\  '-i  i'"  I'tiMm  •     '.  . 

lv\    \h*    9t\*\^    at     Mo>!"0,,l      pn»»«>U     In        '. 

•»eh*te  »m  3ftMi|et>'  >     "i    .•••', mi,>in   ,1    u,' 

)^M«t»  I««MUMM><>o    i   .   )i>»K«>   txr    I.  I 

tA»rrwU«M  l«  \k»  i<ix  •>'>i  p't"'  >^'  >i  ' 
u«m»ly«  On  |iimi«  ii.  hitv  id  no  k,  , 

tiiaierl  ''Uh4v«r%t(>   t  "  < 

v>UJ«CU«m  iO  thr     1  „a.  •  I    !p\    U.i    ;-ii  i.aP 

tram  MonUn«"    '.'c  rii.ui  hiai.-ii;,' 
ntid  It  Is  so  oitici«d. 


OUDr.R  FOn    MX'OrixNMFNT   VN'TIl 
10    A  \t     lOMORROW 

Mr.  M.^NSFIKLD  M:  P' -  -  id*  nt.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.'ient  t!-,at  \^!..;  the 
Senate  concludes  Its  dcUbt  ratio:. s  to- 
night it  stand  In  adjournmtr.t  until  10 
o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Witii- 
out  objection,  ft  is  so  ordered. 


THE  TRANSPORTAIION  CENTER 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  trans- 
portation has  played  a  major  role  in  the 
growth  of  this  great  country  of  ours  from 
its  earliest  days.  Today,  the  movement 
of  goods  and  people  is  a  $100  billion  a 
year  industry  and  a  verj-  laree  portion 
of  oui"  gross  national  product.  Trans- 
portation affects  the  lives  of  all  of  our 
people;  whether  it  be  by  air,  land,  pipe- 
line, truck,  or  water. 

On  October  29  of  this  year,  for  2  days, 
the  traiisportation  center  at  North- 
western University  at  Evanston,  111.,  will 
have  a  national  conference  on  private 
and  imregulated  transportation.  There 
will  be  new  information  on  a  topic  of 
concern  to  all  transportation  modes  and 
to  shippers.  That  topic  is  private  car- 
riage, or  the  shipment  by  companies  of 
their  own  goods  in  their  own  trucks.  The 
transportation  center  conference  is  the 
first  industry-university  discussion  of 
private  carriage  ever  held.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  attract  several  himdred  repre- 
sentatives of  shipi>ers.  carriers,  and  Gov- 
ernment agencies  to  hear  research 
personnel  present  the  facts  and  a  new 
theoiT  of  private  carriage. 

One  of  the  controversies  in  which  this 
conference  proposes  to  stress  attention 
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!s  the  question  of  regulation  versus  non- 
regulation.  That  is.  when  a  company 
ships  via  common  carrier,  such  as  a  com- 
mercial truck  line  or  railroad,  it  is  using 
forhire  transportation  whose  rates  and 
services  are  closely  regulated  by  various 
pubhc  agencies;  but  when  a  company 
u.ses  its  own  trucks  to  haul  its  goods,  it 
1.S  using  private  carriage,  which  is  not 
subject  to  regulation.  These  and  other 
tangents  of  this  issue  will  be  discussed 
at  the  conference  at  the  transportation 
center  at   the  Northwestern  University. 

The  transportation  center  is  to  be 
commended  for  its  efforts  and  this  un- 
dertaking, which  I  believe  will  be  of  im- 
mediate value  to  the  carriers,  shippers, 
and  American  public. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  part 
of  a  brochure  on  this  conference  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  this  pomt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

T\\e  fidvantagL-s  of  iiiinregiilaiion  have 
been  held  by  many  to  be  one  of  the  main 
reas<jns  why  more  and  more  shippers  seem 
to  be  turning  to  private  carriage  And  this 
apparent  growth  of  private  carriage  has  been 
blamed  by  the  comimon  carriers  for  much  of 
their  loss  of  business 

While  opinions  on  the  subject  of  private 
versus  com.mon  carriage  are  hotly  held  and 
ha\e  been  the  subject  of  intense  industry 
debate  for  many  years  f.icts  are  few  lart^ely 
because  private  carriage  is  nonregulated 
and  not  reported  to  Government  agencies. 

However  available  statistics  from  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  show  that 
private  carriage  has  been  increasing  in  use 
and  importa:ice.  bringing  benefit*  to  some 
areas  and  problems  to  others. 

While  the  number  of  intercity  ton-miles 
hauled  by  c':)mmon  carriers  increa.sed  three 
times  between  1943  and  1958.  the  propor- 
tion of  ton-miles  fell  from  50  66  percent  in 
1943  to  35  14  percent  in  1969  In  other 
words,  while  crim.mon  carrier  toii-nules  have 
increased  private  carrier  ton-miles  have  in- 
creased faster 

At  least  18000  companies  now  have  fleets 
of  10  vehicles  or  more,  and  some  85  percent 
of  the  country  s  12  million  motor  vehicles 
are  operated   in  private  carriage 

In  addition,  it  seems  likely  from  avail- 
able evidence  that  private  carriers  account 
for  an  Increaslnglv  important  share  of  the 
high  value  freight  as  well  as  high  bulk 
freight,  such  as  television  sets,  glassware, 
scientific   instruments,   and    the  like 

This  leaves  the  common  carriers  with  the 
low  bulk  and  low  value  freight  which  they 
are  apt  to  be  called  upon  to  haul  on  an 
Infrequent   or   standby   basis 

There  are  many  reasons  cited  for  the 
growth  of  private  carriage  President  Ken- 
nedy's recent  transportation  me-^sage  lists 
two 

1  The  development  of  mixiern  highways, 
which  has  reduced  the  dependence  of" manu- 
facturers on  central  locations  near  p..rt 
facilities   or   railroad    terminals 

2.  The  development  of  improved  pr'.cluc- 
tion  techniques  that  require  spaciou-s  one- 
story  plant  layouts  which  in  turn  have  rnnde 
many  Industries  move  out  to  the  edge  of 
cities  where  space  is  available  and  where 
common   carrier   facilities    are   scarce 

But  these  are  not  the  only  reasons  A 
company  that  is  using  private  carriage  will 
oft«n  Cite  two  more  reasons  that  are  mr.re 
important  to  the  firm 

1  Cost  These  companies  believe,  for  one 
thing,  that  they  can  haul  their  go<,ds  for 
less  than  the  common  carrier  rates  filed 
with  Govp.rnment  bodies  Rates  can  be 
revised,  but  the  procedure  takes  too  long. 


The  cost  factor  is  especially  pertinent 
where  a  company  is  in  position  to  use  Its 
own  trucks  both  going  and  coming.  In 
fact,  the  1960  Doyle  report  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce observed  that  In  a  reasonably  bal- 
anced two-way  traffic  pattern,  private  car- 
riage will  usually  be  cheaper  for  the  user 
than  f'/r-hire  carriage,  so  long  as  the  volume 
and  frequency  of  traffic  provides  good  equip- 
ment utilization  " 

2.  Better  service:  The  company  using  Its 
own  trucks  sets  Its  own  schedules,  delivers 
goods  to  its  own  and  Its  customers'  specifica- 
tion, can  offer  a  more  personalized  service, 
and  generally  has  less  trouble  with  breakage 
iind  claims  settlement. 

For  example,  an  electrical  goods  manu- 
facturer saves  the  trouble  of  specially  crating 
It*  transformers  now  that  It  uses  its  own 
trucks  .An  auto  parts  supplier  says  It  now 
can  deliver  gixxls  in  its  own  trucks  within 
2  working  days  to  Its  retail  outlets,  compared 
to  a  ma.xlmum  of  8  to  10  days  via  common 
carriage. 

.A  TV  set  manufacturer  can  make  arrange- 
ments with  his  retailers  to  have  sets  de- 
livered in  night  hours  by  giving  his  truck- 
drivers  the  keys  to  stores  and  instructlonj  to 
bring  the  sets  inside.  This  Is  something  that 
.1  common  carrier  trucker  could  not  do. 

But  there  are  disadvantages,  too.  By  op- 
erating its  own  trucks,  a  company  puts  itself 
into  the  transportation  business  and  must 
allot  managerial  time  to  it. 

This  is  where  the  common  carriers  produce 
their  severest  counterargument,  for  they 
claim  that  companies  do  not  really  know 
their  costs  and  are  fooling  themselves  If  they 
tiunk  they  are  saving  money  through  private 
carriage. 

The  common  carriers  point  to  examples  of 
private  carriers  using  gasoline  trucks  for  long 
hauls  when  diesel  power  would  be  better. 
Or  they  point  to  cases  where  inadequate  In- 
surance coverage,  resulting  from  inept  man- 
agement, has  brought  losses  to  a  company 
transporting  Its  own  goods. 

Nor.  say  the  common  carriers,  do  com- 
panies properly  evaluate  the  rate  of  return 
on  their  private  carriage  equipment  invest- 
ment; the  same  money  Invested  elsewhere 
would  probably  earn  more. 

They  recognize  that  some  companies  have 
made  a  thorough  study  of  costs  and  have 
installed  top  managerial  talent  to  operate 
private  carriage.  They  doubt,  however,  that 
any  ultimate  savings  were  accomplished  or 
that  the  rate  of  return  has  been  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  rate  of  return  in  other 
aspects  of  the  business. 

The  common  carriers  also  say  that  much 
of  private  carriage  attractiveness  Is  based  on 
illegal  backhauls.  For  example,  if  a  private 
truck  carrying  a  company's  goods  from  one 
city  to  another  is  scheduled  to  return  empty. 
the  company  might  contract  to  carry  another 
company's  goods  on  the  return  trip.  This  Is 
an  illegal  practice  unless  confined  to  agricul- 
tural gcKxls  or  a  wide  class  of  exempt  prod- 
ucts In  Intrastate  movement. 

For  the  common  carriers,  whose  profitable 
business  is  seemingly  being  eroded  by  pri- 
vate carriage,  the  answer  appears  to  be  a 
matter  of  loosening  the  regulatory  bonds  on 
common  carriage.  imjx)sing  regulations  on 
private  carriage,  or  both. 

The  common  carriers  note  that  the  ICC 
often  puts  -floors'  on  rates  that  are  too  high, 
and  that  these  high  rates  prevent  the  com- 
mon carriers  from  attracting  the  volume 
busine.ss  that  is  necessary  to  sustain  large- 
scale  operations. 

But,  as  the  transportation  center  confer- 
ence will  point  out,  even  these  large  scale 
economies  of  common  carriers  have  very  nar- 
row limits 

Thus,  as  the  common  carrier  loses  more 
and  more  business  to  the  private  carrier.  Its 
average  costs  increase  and  Its  profitability 
decreases.    The.se  trends  are  partially  respon- 


sible for  mergers,  and  might  eventvially  force 
some  carriers  out  of  business  altogether 

If  this  comes  to  pass  the  large  shipper 
would  lose  his  common  carrier  standby  facil- 
ity and  he  may  find  that  he  is  unable  to  op- 
erate private  carriage  profitably  for  the  larger 
proportion  of  his  shipments 

The  smaller  shipper  in  these  instances 
would  then  be  without  adequate  resource 
for  shipments  via  common  carrier 

What  the  common  carriers  would  have  is 
registration  and  regulation  of  private  carriers 
(a  bill  requiring  this  has  Ijeen  introduced  by 
Senator  George  A.  Smathersi  ,  plus  a  general 
loosening  of  the  restrictions  on  common 
carriers. 

There  is  therefore  at  least  a  possibility  that 
the  rights  of  companies  to  furnish  trans- 
portation to  themselves  (and  thus  their  abil- 
ity to  badger  common  carriers  with  that 
right)  could  be  to  some  degree  curtailed  by 
Government. 

Whether  or  not  statutory  changes  regard- 
ing c6mmon  and  private  carriage  will  be 
forthcoming  will  depend  largely  on  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  private  carriage  The 
transportation  center  conference  will  mark 
the  first  time  that  all  segments  of  the  trans- 
portation Industry  have  banded  together  to 
obtain  this  knowledge. 

The  conference  will  present  empirical  data 
to  transportation  management  in  both  the 
shipper  and  carrier  categories,  and  for  the 
use  of  regulatory  agencies  and  the  courts. 
At  the  same  time,  the  conference  expects  to 
give  management  the  working  knowledge 
needed  to  make  intelligent  shipping  de- 
cisions. 

One  of  the  hlghlighw  of  the  conference 
will  be  the  presentation  of  results  of  a  sur- 
vey on  the  scope  of  private  carriage  con- 
ducted by  transportation  center  researchers. 
The  survey  required  2  years  and  $125,000  to 
complete.  Funds  for  the  survey  were  pro- 
vided by  widely  divergent  transportation  in- 
terests including  shippers,  carriers,  and  lat>or, 
aU  seeking  to  obtain  new  iufurmatlon  for 
industrywide  use. 

As  part  of  the  research  project,  the  largest 
of  Its  kind  ever  undertaken,  questionnaires 
on  transportation  practices  have  been  sent 
to  10,000  manufacturing  companies  with 
headquarters  in  the  United  States  Other 
fresh  data  is  being  obtained  from  special 
runs  of  data  collected  In  shippers'  surveys  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

The  conference  will  project  the  most  ac- 
curate picture  of  private  carriage  to  date, 
and  advance  Indications  are  that  private 
carriage  will  be  shown  to  be  not  quite  the 
rapid-growing  phenomenon  that  many  peo- 
ple think  it  to  be 

The  funds  for  the  transportation  center 
shippers'  survey  to  be  presented  at  the  con- 
ference were  contributed  by  the  following: 
Associated  Truck  Lines,  Inc  ;  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  Railroad  Co.;  Chesebrough-Pond's 
Inc;  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway  Co.; 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western  Railroad  Co.: 
Denver-Chicago  Trucking  Co.,  Inc.;  Gateway 
Transportation  Co  ;  Great  Northern  Railway 
Co. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  &  Helpers  of 
America;  Interstate  System;  McLean  Truck- 
ing Co.:  Chicago.  Milwaukee,  St  Paul  & 
Pacific  Railroad  Co.;  MUsourl  Pacific  Rail- 
road Co.;  New  York  Central  System;  the 
Procter  &  Gamble  Co.;  the  Quaker  Oats  Co. 

Red  Ball  Motor  Freight,  Inc  :  Ruan  Trans- 
port Corp;  Ryder  System,  Inc  :  Southern 
Pacific  Co.;  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad  Co.; 
and  Yellow  Transit  Freight  Lines,  Inc. 

For  the  carriers,  the  conference  will  pre- 
sent a  more  definitive  picture  of  the  shipper 
and  the  factors  which  influence  him  in  his 
choice  of  carriage. 

For  the  shipper,  the  conference  will  pres- 
ent a  theory  of  private  carriage  and  Its 
empirical  testing  based  on  the  research.  The 
theory  will  be  designed  to  give  management 
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a  better  understanding  of  the  factors  to  be 
considered  in  determining  whether  private  or 
common  carriage,  or  what  combination.  Is 
beet  for  a  company. 

For  Government,  Including  regulatory 
agencies  and  the  courts,  the  conference  will 
shed  new  light  on  the  relationships  of  pri- 
vate and  common  carriage  providing  a  better 
basis  for  ratemaking  decisions  and  other  ac- 
tions affecting  transportation  services. 


MAINTAINING  A  SOUND  ECONOMIC 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  we  are  all 
trustees  of  a  great  trust — the  American 
system.  I  have  spoken  on  the  subject 
of  the  two  great  issues:  First,  can  we 
maintain  the  peace?  Second,  can  we 
contain  communism? 

And  now,  today,  we  are  going  to  talk 
about  the  third  great  issue  or  challenge: 
Can  we  maintain  this  country  economi- 
cally healthy?  Or,  in  other  words,  can 
we  maintain  a  sound  economic  system? 
Of  course,  we  cannot  do  that  if  war 
should  come,  nor  would  we  be  able  to  do 
it  if  we  were  taken  over  by  the  Com- 
munists. So  we  have  got  to  make  sure 
that  we  win  the  two  previous  issues. 

Now  the  third  one  is  most  important, 
and  calls  for  the  best  thinking  of  all 
Americans. 

The  cold  war  still  continues.  The  de- 
mands on  us  to  make  our  contribution 
to  contain  war  from  erupting  in  other 
places,  plus  the  tremendous  cost  of  be- 
ing adequately  prepared,  required  up- 
ward of  $50  billion  or  more.  Now,  as 
someone  has  said,  "that's  not  peanuts." 
Then,  beside  that  item  we  have  the  in- 
terest on  our  national  debt,  our  veterans 
pensions,  the  oversea  cost  of  Govern- 
ment, and  so  forth,  and  so  we  get  up  to 
a  total  close  to  a  yearly  need  of  $100 
billion. 

Of  course,  we  are  a  nation  of  186  mil- 
lion people.  We  have  within  our  borders 
half  of  the  market  of  the  world,  but  we 
also  are  faced  with  tremendous  chal- 
lenges that  we  did  not  have  a  few  years 
ago.  I  mean  foreign  competition.  With 
our  Marshall  plan,  and  other  aids,  we 
have  built  up  the  manufacturing  plants 
of  other  nations  where  labor  is  cheaper. 
We  have  now  got  to  see  that  the  markets 
of  America  arc  not  flooded  with  these 
foreign  goods.  At  the  same  time,  we 
have  got  to  maintain  our  export-import 
trade,  which  provides  quite  a  problem. 

Then,  of  course,  the  farm  program  is 
with  us.  During  the  war  we  said  to  the 
farmers,  "Produce,  so  we  can  feed  the 
world."  And  they  did.  Now,  we  have 
surpluses  in  practically  everything  that 
the  farmer  produces.  How  to  handle 
that  problem  has  not  yet  been  solved. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  fact,  either,  in 
considering  our  economic  welfare,  the 
turbulence  in  the  new  nations,  where 
the  people  are  just  coming  out  of  their 
sleep.  We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  just  off  our  shore  is  Cuba 
which  is  a  Communist  satellite,  and 
China,  with  its  more  than  half  a  billion 
searching,  seeking  human  beings  which 
Mao  Tse-tung  may  cause  to  erupt  at  any 
time. 

Now,  let  us  discuss  the  meaning  of  a 
sound  economic  system — bearing  in 
mind  we  must  keep  the  free  enterprise 


system  intact,  and  not  let  state  socialism 
take  over  our  system. 

Besides  protecting  our  economic  phi- 
losophy, we  have  our  political  system  to 
preserve.  I  mean  the  great  freedoms 
that  we  are  trustees  of.  The  Communists 
have  no  appreciation  of  these  jewels  of 
great  price.  Yet,  in  some  of  the  Com- 
munist countries  the  yeast  is  in  ferment. 

Tlie  goal  of  maintaining  a  sound  eco- 
nomic system  is,  as  a  goal,  something 
none  of  us  will  argue  about.  We  know 
that  a  sound  economic  system  is  ab- 
solutely indispensable  to  the  welfare  of 
our  own  people  and  the  peace  of  the 
world.  But  there  arc,  in  my  opinion,  two 
aspects  of  this  subject  that  will  merit 
some  discussion: 

Fii'st.  A  brief  consideration  of  what 
constitutes  a  sound  economic  system; 
and 

Second.  Some  guidelines  as  to  what 
we,  as  a  nation,  must  do  to  assure  that 
we  will  continue  to  have  a  sound 
economy. 

We  can  start  by  recognizing  that  the 
main  fimction  of  any  economic  system 
is  to  permit  the  optimum  satisfaction 
of  mail's  physical  and,  yes.  his  spiritual 
needs  as  well.  With  this  criterion,  wc 
must  agree  that  our  American  economy 
has  over  the  years  performed  with  re- 
markable effectiveness.  When  we  con- 
sider the  fantastically  involved  complex 
that  oiu'  economy  has  grown  into,  and 
how  it  usually  performs  its  myriad  func- 
tions with  minimal  friction,  we  may 
rightfully  have  great  pride  and  faith  in 
it. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  grow- 
ing intervention  of  tlie  Government  into 
the  affairs  of  businessmen  and  the  de- 
cline of  individual  freedom.  I  do  not 
deny  some  element  of  truth  in  this 
charge.  But  let  us  also  remember  that 
the  overwhelming  day-to-day  economic 
decisions  are  those  made  freely  and  with- 
out governmental  coercion  by  all  of  us 
as  producers  and  consumers  of  the  goods 
and  services  needed  by  over  186  million 
Americans.  In  no  other  land  does  the 
economic  system  function  with  as  much 
freedom  of  choice  as  in  America.  De- 
spite the  growing  powers  of  goverrunent, 
of  big  business,  and  of  organized  labor,  it 
is  still  the  consumers  of  America  who  in 
their  freedom  of  basic  choices  play  a 
pivotal  role  in  the  economic  process. 

I,  of  course,  do  not  mean  to  suggest 
that  we  should  complacently  accept  our 
economic  system  as  it  is,  even  though  it 
is  basically  superior  for  us  to  all  alterna- 
tive systems.  Each  of  you  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  pointing  to  areas  where 
change,  change  for  the  better,  is  urgent. 
And  to  strive  for  such  improvements, 
promptly  and  with  vigor,  is  necessary  if 
we  are  to  preserve  that  freedom  of  choice 
and  the  freedom  of  action  in  our  econ- 
omy as  we  know  it. 

When  we  talk  about  a  sound  economic 
system,  we  clearly  mean  to  reject  any 
thought  that  such  a  system  can  be  static 
or  rigidly  fixed.  We  must  focus  our  at- 
tention on  an  economy  that  grows  as  the 
needs  of  the  Nation  and  its  people  prow. 
I  do  not  intend  to  get  into  the  idly  specu- 
lative game  of  percentages  of  economic 
growth  and  whether  wc  should  or  should 
not  have  a  rate  of  growth  greater  than 


Uiat  of  Britain  or  Germany  or  Russia. 
There  are  so  many  ways  of  measuring 
economic  growth,  and  the  rate  of  growth 
is  so  dependent  on  the  base  period  from 
which  the  rate  of  growth  is  measured, 
thatany  single  percentage  figure,  such  as 
a  growth  rate  of  3  percent  a  year,  is 
rather  meaningless. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  merit  in 
growth  just  for  the  sake  of  growth,  any 
more  than  sound  reason  to  keep  on  in- 
flating a  balloon  higher  and  higher.  We 
want  not  just  economic  growth,  but  that 
particular  kind  of  economic  growth  that 
is  needed  to  cope  with  our  growing 
population,  oui*  technological  advances, 
our  expanding  needs.  We  want  the 
right  kind  of  economic  growth  because 
we  know  that  our  Nation  will  be  stunted 
and  stifled  if  we  permit  our  human  re- 
sources to  lie  idle  and  fail  to  harness 
the  talents  and  imagination  of  oiu:  people 
to  the  goals  we  cherish. 

Thus,  perhaps  the  paramount  eco- 
nomic need  of  the  Nation  today  is  to 
take  steps  to  solve  the  nagging  problem 
of  excessive  unemployment  in  todays 
labor  force.  As  Senators  know,  in  the 
past  8  years,  the  rate  of  unemployment, 
even  at  the  peak  of  the  business  cycle, 
has  been  creeping  up.  Today,  after  a 
steady  improvement  in  most  economic 
indicators  over  the  past  16  months, 
unemployment — seasonally  adjusted — is 
still,  as  of  June  1962,  5.5  percent  of  the 
civilian  labor  force.  It  went  down  to 
a  low  of  4.9  percent  in  February  1960 
and  even  fuither  to  a  low  of  3.9  percent 
in  March  and  April  of  1957. 

There  are.  of  course,  many  reasons 
which  have  been  given  to  explain  this 
disturbing  trend.  Many  believe  that  the 
rapid  advances  in  automation  and  other 
technological  developments  have  cut  so 
sharply  into  the  employment  of  major 
industries  as  to  more  than  offset  increas- 
ing employment  in  other,  newer  indus- 
tries. The  relative  satiation  of  con- 
sumer demand  for  many  durable  goods 
that  were  in  exceedingly  short  supply 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  coupled  with 
a  slacking  of  investment  in  production 
facilities  for  such  items,  is  also  con- 
sidered a  major  factor.  In  some  indus- 
tries, such  as  coal  and  iron  ore.  deple- 
tion of  resources  combined  with  high 
labor  costs,  has  caused  serious  unemploy- 
ment. In  certain  industries  rising  im- 
ports have  been  a  factor. 

Thus,  it  is  obvious  that  there  can  be 
no  single,  and  no  simple,  solution  to  the 
exasperatingly  persb^tent  unemployment 
phenomenon  that  confronts  us  today. 
But  there  are  certain  basic  approaches 
that  may  help  us  in  thinking  about  the 
problem.  First,  we  can  .-^taiid  on  the 
basic  premise  that  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  the  employment  of  America's 
potential  workers  rest?  with  the  busi- 
nessmen of  this  country  Tlie  .American 
businessman  has  throughout  our  history 
showTi  great  resourcefulness  in  provid- 
ing consumers,  directly  and  indirectly, 
with  the  goods  and  services  they  call  for. 
and,  as  we  know,  through  the  many 
media  of  advertising,  has  done  much  to 
stimulate  and  magnify  such  demand. 
They  have,  as  a  result,  been  the  moti- 
vating force  behind  the  employment  of 
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American  workers  and  will  continue  to 
be  so. 

But  it  is  clear  that  there  must  be  a 
rea-'onable  prorpect  of  profitable  opera- 
tions before  an  enterpnsintc  business- 
man will  invest  in  plant,  buy  materials. 
and  hire  labor  for  expanduig  production. 
And  It  IS  precisely  in  this  area  that  the 
Government  shares  responsibility  with 
private  enterprise.  It  has  always  been 
the  function  of  Government,  now  as 
much  as  ever,  to  assure  business  of  a  .so- 
called  economic  climate  in  which  the 
profit  motive  has  a  fair  chance  of  oper- 
ation. Thus  the  entire  fiscal  program 
of  the  Government  is  immediately  in- 
volved. We  think  of  the  tax  burden 
which  individuals  and  corporations  have 
to  bear.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  substantial  changes  in  our  tax 
structure  are  called  for.  Not  only  has 
the  tax  structure  been  modified  piece- 
meal again  and  asam  over  the  past 
decades,  resulting  in  many  complications 
and  inequities,  but  the  entire  tax  bur- 
den is  now  so  high,  on  both  corporations 
and  individuals,  as  to  raise  serious  co!i- 
ce:n  as  to  its  effect  on  the  economj'. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  incentives  for 
business  investments  may  have  been  al- 
ready affected.  I  am  in  accord  with  the 
President's  pledge  of  August  13  to  re- 
duce tax  rates  in  January,  but  I  am  not 
entirely  convinced  that  an  earlier  tax 
cut  mii-'ht  not  be  more  desirable  to  stim- 
ulate both  consumption  and  investment 
before  a  possible  downturn  in  the  econ- 
omy reaches  such  proportions  that  more 
drastic  cuts  m.ay  prove   necessary. 

The  new  depreciation  sclicdules  issutd 
last  month  by  the  Treasury  Department 
should,  in  themselves,  provide  some 
stimulus  to  investment,  with  further  im- 
petus to  be  provided  by  the  investment 
credit  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee.  However.  I  believe 
it  important  to  reco^mize  that  tax  cuts 
should  be  geared  to  the  stimulation  of 
both  consumption  and  investment.  It 
is  idle  to  stimulate  investment  alone, 
unle.ss  such  investment  will  be  shortly 
transformed  into  higher  levels  of  con- 
sumption. And.  notably  m  the  lower  in- 
come brackets,  any  increases  in  dispos- 
able income  resulting  from  a  reduction 
in  persona!  income  taxes  can  be  expected 
to  be  transformed  almost  wholly  into 
spending  for  immediate  consumption. 

The  amount  the  Government  takes  in 
taxes  is,  of  course,  important  to  busi- 
nessmen and  corusumers  alike.  But  no 
less  important  are  the  expenditures  of 
Government,  and  that  includes  State 
and  local  as  well  as  Federal  expendi- 
ture.-; Too  often  these  expenditures  are 
viewed  m  almost  completely  negative 
terms,  m  terms  of  what  they  drain  3^ut 
of  the  private  economy.  We  too  eaij^y 
forget  that  they  contribute  mucli  to  ftie 
economy  as  well. 

The  largest  segment  of  public  expendi- 
tures goes,  as  Senators  are  well  aware, 
for  national  defense  purposes.  Although 
there  will  always  be  controversy  as  to  the 
relative  merits  of  various  military  weap- 
ons and  military  strategy,  we  will  all 
agree  that  unless  our  Nation  is  protected 
from  potential  aggres&ion.  economic 
freedom  and  a  sound  economic  system 
become  little  more  than  a  hollow  shell  or 


a  distant  dream.  We  waT  our  defense 
dollars  spent  wisely,  but  we  know  that 
upon  this  defense  rests  our  hopes  for  our 
chosen  way  of  life,  for  survival  itself. 

Many,  if  not  most,  other  public  ex- 
penditures are  intended  in  one  way  and 
another,  to  help  provide  particular  bene- 
fits to  our  people,  benefits  which  are  not, 
or  cannot  be  as  readily  provided  by  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Here  again,  we  will  find 
opposition  to  the  farm  program,  to  the 
hmhway  program,  to  proposed  programs 
of  aid  to  the  aued.  but  in  each  case,  the 
people,  through  their  elected  representa- 
tives, have  determined  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  in  a  position  to  promote  or  pro- 
tect essential  activities  in  the  national 
economy  with  greater  effectiveness  than 
other  groups.  So  we  have  a  Federal 
farm  program  to  help  assure  farmers  of 
adequate  income:  a  highway  program  to 
facilitate  movement  of  people  and  goods 
by  motorists,  public  and  private  truckers, 
and  buses :  and  Federal  assistance  to  the 
aged. 

Thus  far.  I  have  spoken  of  how  the 
Government  can  help  private  business 
solve  the  imemployment  problem  by  pro- 
viding, in  various  ways,  a  more  favorable 
economic  climate  that  will  encourage  the 
expansion  of  business  and  therewith  the 
employment  of  more  workers.  I  have 
thus  dealt  with  stimulating  the  demand 
for  labor.  We  should  also  take  a  few 
minutes  to  look  at  the  supply  of  labor. 
because  part  of  the  answer  to  the  unem- 
ployment problem,  particularly  in  the 
long  run.  lies  in  the  abilities  of  those  in 
and  those  coming  into  the  labor  market. 
This  phase  of  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem is  currently  crystallized  when  we 
contrast  the  disturbing  unemployment 
figures  I  cited  with  the  fact  that  our  ma- 
jor newspapers  contain  page  after  page 
of  help  wanted  advertisements,  but  ad- 
vertisements almost  entirely  for  engi- 
neers, physicists,  designers,  sales  execu- 
tives, computer  programers.  and  other 
highly  skilled  personnel.  We  have  un- 
employed miners,  but  a  crying  shortage 
of  engineers  Textile  and  leather  work- 
ers are  pounding  the  pavements,  but  we 
havf»  far  too  few  doctors,  nurses,  and 
teachers. 

This  points  to  an  educational  crisis 
that  is  becoming  more  serious  every 
year.  Here.  too.  the  solution  is  not  sole- 
ly a  matter  of  private  or  of  public  con- 
cern. Businessmen  will  undoubtedly  ac- 
celerate the  training  programs  offered  by 
many  concerns  in  the  major  industries  of 
the  country.  Private  schools,  training 
centers,  colleges,  and  universities  will 
certainly  expand. 

But  there  is  little  question  that  the 
major  responsibility  for  a  citizenry 
trained  to  meet  the  vocational  needs  of 
tomorrow  will  be  in  the  hands  of  our 
public  school  systems  throughout  the 
Nation 

The  problem  of  adequate  schools  and 
colleges  is  doubly  acute  due  both  to  the 
rapid  acceleration  in  the  number  of 
school-  and  college-age  boys  and  girls. 
and  to  the  more  advanced  training,  some 
of  It  requiring  expensive  laboratory  and 
other  equipment,  which  the  needs  of  to- 
day s  and  tomorrow's  technology  and 
economy  make  essential.  It  is  this  need 
which  must  receive  the  highest  of  priori- 


ties among  public  officials  in  all  levels  of 
govermnent.  It  deserves  the  most  seri- 
ous attention  of  all  of  us  as  private  citi- 
zens. 

It  is  a  familiar  economic  axiom,  that 
while  man's  resources  are  limited,  his 
needs  and  desires  are  virtually  limitless, 
in  any  ca.se  far  outstripping  the  re- 
sources, natural  and  human,  available 
for  filling  these  needs.  We  must  make 
choices.  We  must  decide  as  citizens 
what  we  shall  insist  on  and  what  we 
will  do  without.  One  thing  we  cannot 
do  without  is  adequate  educational  op- 
portunities for  our  children,  and  not  just 
for  our  children,  but  for  all  of  us,  those 
wishing  to  learn  a  new  trade  and  those 
who  want  to  continue  to  expand  their 
intellectual  and  social  horizons.  This 
will  keep  taxes,  especially  State  and  lo- 
cal taxes  up.  But  I  can  think  of  few- 
dollars  that  are  more  important  than 
those  that  help  provide  more  and  better 
teachers  and  educational  facilities. 

I  have  sketched  for  Senators  a  few 
of  my  thoughts  on  what  we  need  to  do  to 
assure  ourselves  of  a  sound  economic 
system  in  the  years  ahead.  It  is  a  task 
that  all  of  us  share.  It  is  a  responsi- 
bility of  the  Federal  Government  to  see 
that  private  enterpri.se  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  function  freely  and  fairly.  But 
it  is  even  more  important  for  private  en- 
terprise to  take  advantage  of  its  rights 
and  potential  to  provide  the  goods  and 
services  we  and  our  country  require. 

Finally,  we  should  recognize  that  we 
should  never  consider  a  sound  economic 
system  as  a  final  goal  in  itself.  An  eco- 
nomic system  exists  solely  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  people.  A  sound  economic 
system  will  help  us  to  maintain  peace. 
It  will  help  us  in  our  dealings  with  other 
peoples  of  the  world.  It  will  make  pos- 
sible greater  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  myriad  talents  and  inter- 
ests of  our  own  people.  It  is  an  indis- 
pensable tool  for  progress.  But  it  can 
never  take  the  place  of  spirit  of  liberty, 
of  patriotism,  of  human  sympathy  and 
understanding,  which  is  the  essence  of 
worthwhile  living  here  and  now. 


U.S.  HUSH-HUSH  GIVES  REDS  TIME 
TO  SET  UP  BASE  IN  CUBA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Milwaukee  Reporter,  a  weekly  newspaper 
which  will  soon  be  converted  into  a  daily 
newspaper,  is  attracting  much  attention 
as  a  new  newspaper.  Particularly  in- 
teresting have  been  the  special  reports 
by  Mrs.  Edward  Hunter,  the  author  of  a 
number  of  books  on  Communist  brain- 
washing techniques.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  article  by  Mr.  Hunter  printed  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Milwaukee  Reporter 
entitled  "U.S.  Hush -Hush  Gives  Reds 
Time  To  Set  Up  Base  in  Cuba"  on  Sep- 
tember 7.  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.   Hush-Hdsh   Gives   Reds   Time   To  Set 

Up  Base  in  Cuba 

(By  Edward  Hixnter) 

Washington.— The  same  hush-hush  that 
provided  Fidel  Castro  with  the  protection 
he  needed  to  capture  Cuba  for  the  Reds  la 
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now  giving  Moscow  the  time  to  make  a  base 
for  space  war  out  of  Cuba.  In  both  In- 
stances, this  protection  was  provided  by  the 
State  E>epartment. 

Whatever  the  motivation.  Red  success  in 
this  maneuver  can  make  American  defense 
in  decisive  space  war  practically  Impossible. 
The  recent  Communist  success  in  placing 
two  manned  satellites  close  to  each  other 
in  the  heavens  was  a  military  measure, 
closely  linked  to  the  mission  given  the  Red 
technicians  sent  to  Cuba  by  the  Soviet  bloc. 
Destruction  of  a  rocket  in  orbital  flight 
does  not  require  contact  between  it  and 
another  rocket.  The  destroyer  does  not  have 
to  come  any  closer  than  the  second  space- 
ship sent  up  by  the  Communist  Russians 
came  to  their  first  one.  if  Soviet  claims  are 
anywhere  near  accurate  on  this  point.  Even 
if  not,  they  came  near  enough  in  the  present 
stage  of  military  preparation. 

Both  of  those  rockets  were  sent  up  by  the 
Kremlin,  which  maintained  them  under  its 
constant  control.  The  problem  the  Reds 
face  in  confronting  the  American  defense 
program  is  that  the  Kremlin  would  not 
know  the  exact  details  of  orbit  by  our  sky 
vehicle. 

That  is,  if  the  Reds  do  not  have  espionage 
agents  to  handle  this  part  of  the  maneuver 
for  them.  We  certainly  know  they  make 
every  effort  under  such  circumstances  to 
plant  such  agents  Our  hush-hush  on  in- 
quiry into  communism  in  the  United  States, 
and  official  discouragement  of  anti-Commu- 
nist activity,  can  only  help  them  repeat  their 
previous  successes  as  in  the  theft  of  our 
A-bomb  specifications. 

A  satellite  tracking  station  in  Cuba  would 
give  the  Moscow-Pelplng  axis  exactly  what  it 
needs  to  counter  American  retaliation  for 
an  attack.  Precise  data  is  required  on  the 
initial  flight  path  of  a  satellite. 

The  Cuban  tracking  station  could  obtain 
this  for  the  Reds.  letting  Moscow  know  at 
once.  Exactly  as  the  second  spaceship  it 
sent  up  came  close  to  the  first  one,  a  rocket 
could  be  dispatched,  with  or  without  being 
manned,  to  go  close  enough  to  one  of  ours 
to  destroy  it.  or  at  least  to  push  it  off  its 
track.  This  would  be  equivalent  to  shoving 
a  pistol  off  target. 

Rocket  ships  are  so  delicate  that  only  a 
slight  reverberation  is  required  in  space  to 
send  it  onto  a  different  path,  off  target. 

Moscow's  whole  military  strategy  for  ag- 
gression Is  built  around  the  knowledge  It  ob- 
tains from  us,  of  our  developments  and  ac- 
tions, and  our  announced  policy  of  never 
striking  the  Initial  blow,  but  sitting  back 
and  waiting  to  be  hit  first,  with  all  the  en- 
emy can  throw  at  us. 

riKST  BLOW  IN  Games 

Perhaps  in  harmless  children's  games,  one 
permits  a  first  blow  to  be  landed,  but  not 
In  any  fight  for  keeps,  that  Is,  If  one  seeks 
survival  and  victory,  and  isn't  distracted  by 
a  fantastic  no-win  policy.  The  probable  en- 
emy has  to  be  let  known  without  any  doubt 
that  he  would  never  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  land  an  initial  blow,  certainly  not  with 
possibly  decisive  weapons,  but  that  the  mo- 
ment he  tried,  he'd  be  reeling,  himself,  from 
attack.    This  Isn't  belligerency. 

Such  a  sam?  approach  would  require  much 
more  realisn  In  our  intelligence  services. 
Isn't  this  whit  they  were  set  up  for?  What 
else  can  be  a  lywhere  nearly  as  Important  as 
data  on  such  matters? 

But  exactly  as  we  let  the  Communists 
know  a  dozen  years  ago.  that  we  were  de- 
priving South  Korea  of  sufficient  weapons  to 
defend  Itself,  thereby  inevitably  bringing  on 
the  Korean  v/ar.  the  Reds  have  been  Invited 
to  design  their  war  strategy  on  the  basis 
of  our  declaration  that  we  will  take  the 
first  blow. 

All  the  Ccmmunlst  war  machine  has  to 
plan,  therefore.  Is  to  make  any  American 
retaliatory  blow  Ineffective.     Hence  the  sig- 


nificance of  Cuba  in  the  Red  military  plan- 
ning by  Khrushchev  and  his  coexistence  co- 
conspirators. 

If  the  Kremlin  can  find  out  at  once  about 
any  retaliatory  blow  that  we  might  attempt, 
it  would  have  the  advantage  It  needed  for 
victory.  A  satellite  tracking  station  In  Cuba 
would  go  far  to  provide  Just  this  strategic 
military  information. 

The  flow  of  Communist  military  techni- 
cians into  Cuba  is  directly  connected  with 
this  program  of  the  Pelping-Moscow  axis. 
While  Cuba's  Red  bosses  have  frankly  de- 
clared they  intend  to  help  in  every  possible 
way  to  bring  about  the  destruction  of  the 
United  States,  we  officially  go  on  the  premise 
that  It  Is  a  friendly  country,  and  that  our 
relations  to  It  are  bound  by  neutrality 
provisions. 

This  Is  "asking  for  it"  in  colloquial  lan- 
guage. Will  we  never  learn,  until  it  Is  too 
late? 

TECHNICIANS  MILITART    MEN 

President  Kennedy  used  doubletalk  in  his 
press  conference  when  he  was  asked  about 
the  reports  that  Communist  troops  from  East 
Europe  had  been  brought  into  Cuba.  He  said. 
No,  there  was  no  evidence  that  they  were 
troops.  Yet  he  knew,  and  so  do  many  in 
Washington,  that  this  reply  was  mlsinform- 
ative,  because  the  technicians  are  mostly 
military  men.  The  modern  military  officer  is 
primarily  a  technician.  They  had  been  sent 
into  Cuba  for  military  preparations,  not  to 
build  sugar  mills. 

Consistently,  for  several  administrations, 
the  American  public  has  been  deceived  in 
this  semantic  manner  as  to  the  true  world 
situation.  Censorship  is  now  being  used 
against  the  American  people,  not  as  It  tradi- 
tionally was  In  the  past,  to  keep  the  enemy 
from  knowing  security  matters.  This  was 
proven  by  the  testimony  in  the  recent  Senate 
hearings  on  the  gagging  of  Pentagon  officers. 
A  subtle  change  has  been  imposed,  without 
permission  of  Congress,  or  the  knowledge  of 
the  American  people. 

This  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  de- 
velopment of  an  antl-antl-Communlst  policy 
In  so-called  prestige  newspai>ers,  that  collab- 
orate In  such  distortion  and  suppression  of 
the  news.  This  Is  the  primary  danger  In  a 
one-ownership  press  in  any  important  com- 
munity in  our  land,  Irrespective  of  the  politi- 
cal leanings  of  the  proprietorship.  This  Is 
why  we  had  a  traditional  check-and-balance, 
competitive  system,  now  being  destroyed 
simultaneously  with  the  rise  of  a  new  politi- 
cal approach,  falsely  called  liberal,  that 
favors  centralization  of  power  In  a  so-called 
elite  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  American  public,  understandably  wor- 
ried by  such  developments  as  the  absorption 
of  Cuba  into  the  Red  military  network.  Is 
being  lulled  and  deceived  by  the  doubletalk 
by  those  who  have  become  inflated  with 
power  under  a  government-by-the-elite 
ideology. 

Only  Congress,  safeguarded  by  the  Consti- 
tution, stands  against  such  kidnaping  of 
Government  processes.  Congress  can  only 
fulfill  its  responsibilities  If  backed  by  a  de- 
termined electorate  that  will  insist  on  it 
upholding  its  constitutional  rights.  A  com- 
petitive press  is  essential  for  a  public  to  be 
properly  informed  to  be  able  to  l>e  vigilant 
and  exercise  its  sovereign  powers. 

The  people  are  sovereign  in  the  United 
States,  certainly  not  the  appointees  in  high 
places  in  Washington,  who  act  as  if  they 
were  rulers. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  provides  the  United 
States  with  every  right  it  requires — except 
the  will — to  safeguard  its  pxi.>=t*nce  against 
the  incursion  of  any  foreign  ideology  into 
the  New  World.  The  threat  against  us  that 
Maximilian  posed  in  Mexico  In  1864  was 
nothing  compared  to  the  peril  In  which  we 
have  been  placed  by  the  incursion  of  inter- 
national communism  into  Cuba. 


MONROE   DOCTRINE    IGNORED 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  tossed  into  the 
scrap  heap  of  history  by  Washington  big- 
wigs not  too  long  ago.  They  were  so  world 
minded  they  forgot  about  America's  safety. 
At  President  Kennedy's  press  conference  of 
August  29,  when  he  was  asked  several  times 
about  Cuba,  and  finally  specifically  about 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  his  answer  was  weak 
kneed  and  misleading,  one  of  those  inter- 
pretations that  replace  aboveboard  speech 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  nowadays. 

The  traditional  American  position  regard- 
ing the  Monroe  Doctrine,  until  the  State  De- 
partment's so-called  lower  echelons  perverted 
it,  has  been  as  definite  as  anything  has  ever 
been  in  our  national  Ufe.  We  did  not  allow 
foreign  Ideology  to  move  into  the  Americas, 
supported  by  foreign  power,  because  this  con- 
constituted  a  danger  to  American  survival. 
This  was  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

President  Kennedy  answered.  Yes.  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  still  meant  what  it  always 
did — nobody  denies  this — and  then,  as  an  ex- 
ample, said  that  we  were  working  in  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  "to  isolate 
the  Communist  menace  in  Cuba."  This  is 
not  how  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  supposed  to 
operate.  It  Is  not  an  alliance,  it  is  U.S. 
policy. 

EXTENDING   RESPONSIBirrtT 

Tills  Is  extending  the  responsibility,  which 
has  always  been  our  own.  to  others.  We 
wonder,  with  such  displays  of  weakness,  why 
these  others  then  refuse  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility we  no  longer  accept. 

Data  in  the  offices  of  a  number  of  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  In  Washington  has 
provided  firsthand  information  on  the  abro- 
gation in  Cuba  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  foreign-armed,  for- 
eign-run military  force  in  that  island  neigh- 
bor. The  same  suppressions  are  now  im- 
posed on  the  Cuban  people  as  are  infilcted 
against  the  East  Germans,  where  they  are 
made  visible  for  all  the  world  by  the  wall  of 
shame.  The  shame  is  ours  in  letting  It 
rise,  for  on  the  side  of  the  Reds,  the  wall 
^constitutes  a  defiance,  demonstrating  power 
and  the  will  to  employ  it,  with  utter  dis- 
regard of  human  rights. 

If  anything  will  bring  war  and  destruction 
to  the  American  people,  it  will  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  husli-hush  and  distortion  in 
information  allowed  to  reach  them  on  such 
fundamental  matters  as  the  creation  of  a 
Red  military  base  out  of  Cuba. 

The  American  people  can  be  trusted  to 
maintain  a  rational  balance  in  what  they  ex- 
pect of  c>ur  leaders,  and  to  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept whatever  sacrifice  the  occasion  requires, 
if  provided  the  truth,  without  it  being 
clouded  over,  or  distorted,  or  made  into  a  lie 
by  semantics  and  doubletalk.  This  way  of 
trust  and  frankness  in  our  people,  and  this 
way  only,  can  the  American  public  provide 
their  Government  with  the  support  and  the 
strength  that  alone  can  save  us  from  war 
and  destruction. 

Before  this  can  come  about,  the  govern- 
ment-of-the-ellte  mentality  must  be  erased 
from  our  political  minds  in  Washington. 


THE  CARACAS  RESOLUTION  OF  1954 
AND  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr  President. 
earlier  today  the  well-read  and  well- 
informed  columnist.  Arthur  Krock.  pub- 
lished an  article  ■which  I  think  is  ex- 
ti-emely  pertinent  to  the  di.scu.ssion 
about  the  Monroe  Doctrine  arid  tlie 
Caracas  resolution  of  1954  Mr  Krock 
points  C'ut  clearly  and  conclusively  that 
it  is  still  the  ripht  of  the  United  States 
to  enforce  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  unilater- 
ally if  necessary. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  prmted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Caracas  Rssox-mriN  of  1954  .and  the  Monroe 

OOCTB.l'SZ 

(  By  Arthur  Krock  i 

Wa-htnoton,  September  12 — For  sr.me 
time  n.iw,  beginning  with  the  Indispensable 
U.S.  support  of  the  UN  military  cTensive 
against  Katang.i  ns  required  to  preserve  in- 
ternational peace,  a  certain  phra.se  has  been 
reiterated  by  officials  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration with  an  air  of  confidence  that 
the  words  Justify  every  foreign  policy  which 
has  been  under  strong  critical  fire.  In 
addition  to  the  U  S -U  N.  Congo  policy  of 
waging  peace  with  the  implements  of  war. 
these  critical  targets  incUid"  two  others  In 
particular.  They  are  the  fcilhire  of  the 
administration  to  lay  before  the  UN  A.ssem- 
bly  India's  violation  of  the  charter  by  seizure 
of  Goa;  and  the  administration's  role  In 
Indonesia's  blackmailing  operation  in  Neth- 
erlands West  r.':-w  Guinea 

The  phra.-^e  in  constant  piiblic  u.'^e  by 
officials  here  against  critics  of  these  policies 
Is,  "Do  you  want  a  full-scale  nuclear  world 
war?" — the  Import  being '  that  this  single 
alternative  is  not  a  m.atter  of  Judgment  but 
a  fact  established  beyond  any  shred  of  doubt 
But  the  Cuban  situation  has  spawned 
another,  and  very  privately  uttered,  phrase 
aimed  at  those  who  contend  that  Soviet 
Russia  has  clearly  challenged  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  there.  The  expression  is.  "The 
Monroe  Do;trlne  Is  dead.'"  To  make  this 
statement  In  t  ubllc  would  raise  a  tornado  of 
public  protest,  would  echo  a  similar  ap- 
praisal by  Premier  Khrushchev  and  con- 
trovert President  Kennedys  recent  reaffirma- 
tion of  the  doctrine.  So  it  l.s  not  surprising 
that  the  few  wlio  .say  that,  and  support  It 
with  the  following  arguments,  speclrv  they 
are  talking  strictly  off  the  record; 

1.  'When  the  10th  Inter-American  Confer- 
ence of  21  n.itions  met  In  March  1954  at 
Caracas,  It  adopted  a  resolution  urged  by 
Secretary  of  State  Dulles.  The  principal 
declaration  was  that  control  of  the  political 
Institutions  of  any  .American  state  by  Inter- 
national communis.m,  or  any  extension  of 
that  system  to  this  hemisphere,  would  con- 
stitute a  threat  to  the  Pan-American  con- 
tinents, and  would  be  met  by  immediate 
consultation  and  action  under  existing 
treaties. 

DELEGATING  POWER  TO  OAS 

2.  The  actual  and  practical  effect  of  this 
resolution — approved  17  to  1  (Guatemala 
alone  voting  "no,"  Mexico  and  Argentina 
abstaining — was  to  turn  over  enforcement 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  the  Organization 
of  American  St;ites  as  a  multilateral  proposi- 
tion. Thereby  the  United  States  delegated 
to  the  OAS  its  historic  position  that  It  could 
and  would  enforce  the  doctrine  unilaterally 
as  before,  when  In  Its  Judgment  the  exten- 
sion of  a  foreign  power  system  to  this  hemi- 
sphere became  a  matter  of  fact. 

3.  Hence,  unless  and  until  such  an  exten- 
sion was  evaluated  by  the  United  States  as 
a  solid  threat  to  its  security,  this  Nation 
would  abdicate  enforcement  of  the  doctrine, 
and  the  det.ills  of  enforcement,  to  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  O.KS. 

4.  Consequently,  the  historic  Monroe  Doc- 
trine died  at  Caracas  in  1954,  and  the  only 
basis  for  forceful  U.S.  measures  toward  Cuba 
Is  an  evaluation  by  the  President  that  the 
threat  posed  there  endangers  national  secu- 
rity 

A  .■^upp:emcntal  .a-gunient  .id\ancf'd  for 
this  thesis  is  that  unilateral  invocation  of 
the  doctrine  by  the  United  States  would  be 
repudiated  by  world  opinion  because  of  the 


rin^  of  our  military  bases  and  Armed  Forces 
around  the  U.S.S.R. 

In  the  very  private  sessions  In  which  these 
views  have  been  asserted,  they  bave  thus 
been  rebutted: 

1.  Tlae  riglit  of  the  United  States  to  en- 
force the  Monroe  Doctrine  unilaterally.  If 
necessary,  was  not  abandoned  at  Caracas 
either  by  implication  or  by  anything  said 
or  encouraged  as  an  Inference  by  our  rep- 
resentatives there.  Secretary  Dulles'  corn- 
meat  was  merely  that  the  resolution  adopted 
"relates  to  the  extension  to  this  hemisphere 
of  the  political  system  of  despotic  European 
powers"  and  made  "as  international  policy" 
of  the  Americas  "a  portion  of  the  Monroe 
Do<:trlne  which  has  largely  been  forgotten." 
This  gives  no  foundation  to  the  analysis  that, 
when  the  OAS  declines  to  Implement  this 
policy,  the  United  States  has  committed 
itself  to  do  the  same. 

2.  Unlike  the  infiltration  and  subversion 
of  Soviet  Russia  In  Cuba,  the  purpose  of 
tills  Nation's  bases  and  troops  around  the 
periphery  of  Russia  Is  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  these  activities  of  International  commu- 
nism, not  to  expand  the  American  govern- 
ing system. 

Any  high  ofQclals  or  Members  of  Congress 
who  may  dispute  this  rebuttal  are  not  likely 
to  do  so  publicly. 


HEALTH  CARE  TASK  FORCE 

xMr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
It  m  of  iiealth  care  for  the  aging  will  con- 
tinue to  come  before  the  Congress  until 
a  practical  solution  is  provided.  With 
the  percentage  of  the  aging  in  our  popu- 
lation continuing  to  grow  and  costs  for 
medical  care  continuing  to  rise  •while 
their  retirement  and  other  incomes  re- 
main relatively  static,  it  is  obvious  that 
ass:.^tance  must  be  forthcoming  if  these 
millions  of  Americans  are  to  get  the 
health  care  they  need. 

Many  questions  were  raised  in  the  Sen- 
ate debate  on  the  Anderson-Javits  bill 
la^t  July,  and  I  have  therefore  invited 
a  health  care  task  force  composed  of 
some  of  the  best  minds  in  our  country 
on  this  problem  to  go  into  the  question 
of  the  best  way  to  provide  health  care 
for  our  .senior  citizens.  This  task  force 
w  ill  it  IS  expected,  bring  in  a  report  and 
recommendations  seasonably  so  that  we 
mav  have  the  benefit  of  their  thinking 
early  in  the  next  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in 
the  Record  tlie  text  of  my  announcement 
made  in  New  York,  September  12;  the 
.statement  by  former  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Arthur  S.  Flem- 
min:;;  and  the  news  stories  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  September  13. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement, statement,  and  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Senator  Javits  Announces  Formation  of 
Medicare  Task  Force 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Javtts  today  announced 
the  formation  of  a  task  force  on  health  care 
for  the  aging  to  conduct  a  full-scale  study 
of  tlie  Anderson-Javlts  health  care  bill  In 
preparation  for  the  1963  drive  for  enactment. 

The  task  force  is  comprised  of  a  group  of 
outstanding  health  care  experts,  Including 
two  lormer  Secretaries  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Marlon  B.  Folsom  and  Dr. 
Arthur  Flemming. 

Se-iator  Javits  said  the  task  force  will 
analyze  the  major  objections  raised  by  op- 


ponents of  the  Anderson-Javlts  bill  this  year 
when  It  was  defeated  In  the  Senate  by  only 
four  votes.  He  said  the  task  force  will  seek 
to  determine  If  the  plan  Is  practical  and 
workable,  and  will  recommend  any  changes 
It  may  deem  necessary  to  improve  It. 

"This  task  force  Is  nonpolltlcal  and  repre- 
sentative of  all  interested  and  qualified 
groups,"  Senator  Javits  said.  "These  dis- 
tinguished leaders  have  taken  on  an  im- 
portant job,  and  I  believe  their  findings  will 
bo  of  enormous  benefit  to  the  next  Congress. 
Their  investigation  will  get  underway  now  so 
that  their  report  can  be  made  known  to  the 
public  and  Congress  early  In  1963,  t>efore 
Congress  is  asked  again  to  act  on  a  health 
care  for  the  aging  bill." 

Research  staffs  will  be  made  available  for 
the  study  by  the  University  of  Oregon  de- 
velopment fund  and  New  York  University 
Law  School.  The  study  will  be  financed  by 
Individual  benefactors. 

Mr.  Folsom  Is  now  director  of  Eastman 
Kod.-ik  Co.;  Dr.  Flemming  is  president  of  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon.  Other  members  of  the 
task  force  are:  Dr.  Dickinson  W.  Richards, 
emeritus  professor  of  medicine.  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity; Wlnslow  Carlton.  New  York  health  con- 
sultant: Thomas  Tlerney,  executive  vice 
president,  Colorado  Hospital  Service  (Blue 
Cross) ,  Denver.  Colo.;  Dr.  'Vernon  'W.  Llp- 
pard,  dean  of  Yale  Medical  School;  Dr. 
Arthur  Larson.  Duke  University,  former  Di- 
rector of  USIA;  Russell  A.  Nelson,  director. 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital;  John  C.  Leslie,  vice 
president.  Pan  American  Airways,  and  chair- 
man. Committee  on  Aging,  Community  Serv- 
ice Society  of  New  York;  Dr.  James  Dixon, 
president,  Antioch  College,  Ohio;  Dr.  Rus- 
pell  Lee,  Palo  Alto  Clinic,  California;  and 
Hubert  Yount,  vice  president.  Liberty  Mu- 
tual Insurance  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Senator  Javits  said  the  task  force  will  In- 
vestigate and  report  on  such  matters  as: 

1.  Financing  the  program:  Is  the  social 
security  system  the  best  way? 

2.  The  private  sector  option:  How  practi- 
cal Is  It?  Are  Its  terms  workable?  Are  pro- 
visions for  eligibility  of  vendors  of  health 
care,  and  of  insurance  carriers,  sound? 

3.  Benefits:  Are  services  provided  by  the 
bill  deliverable? 

4.  Cost  estimates:  How  valid? 

Senator  JAvrrs  said  the  task  force  will  also 
study  the  growth  capabilities  of  the  present 
Kerr-Mills  Act  as  related  to  health  care  re- 
quirements of  the  aging. 

Statement  bt  Dr.  Arthur  Flemming 
I  am  delighted  to  respond  to  the  request 
of  Senator  jAvrrs  to  participate  In  the  work  of 
the  health  care  task  force  which  he  has 
taken  the  initiative  In  bringing  together.  As 
a  result  of  my  experiences  as  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  I  am  con- 
vinced there  is  a  genuine  need  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  positive  program  to  assist  the 
aged  in  protecting  themselves  In  advance 
against  the  economic  hazards  of  Illness. 

I  feel  that  the  establishment  of  this  task 
force  by  Senator  Javits  reflects  his  contin- 
uing determination  to  provide  the  leadership 
in  this  area  that  will  substitute  action  for 
talk.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
distinguished  group  of  experts  that  have  re- 
sponded affirmatively  to  his  invitation.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  come 
up  with  findings  and  recommendations 
which  will  be  of  real  help  to  the  next  Con- 
gress when  It  once  again  faces  this  very  Im- 
portant issue. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  13,  1962] 
Aged-Care  Sttidy  Set  Up  by  Javits — 12  Ex- 
perts  ON  Health  To   Make   Independent 

StmVEY 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  announced  yester- 
day   that    12    prominent    health    authorl- 
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ties  would  make  an  Independent  study  of  the 
best  way  to  provide  medical  care  for  the  aged. 

He  said  the  study  would  start  with  an 
analysis  of  objections  that  killed  the  Ander- 
son-Javits bill  In  the  Senate.  52  to  48.  in 
July. 

Senator  Javfts.  who  Is  standing  for  reelec- 
tion this  year,  stressed  that  the  study,  to  be 
privately  financed  through  contributions, 
would  be  nonpolltlcal  and  that  members  of 
the  task  forte  would  have  no  strings  on 
them  in  their  work. 

The  New  York  Republican  said,  however, 
that  he  hopet  the  study,  after  assessing  the 
practicability  of  the  Anderson-Javlts  ap- 
proach, might  be  able  to  recommend  changes 
that  would  improve  it  and  make  It  more  un- 
derstandable :md  acceptable  to  the  public. 

SI-ONSORS   NOT  BOUND 

He  said  he  had  advised  Senator  Clinton 
P  Anderson,  Democrat,  of  New  Mexico,  that 
he  was  taking  the  lead  in  setting  up  the 
health  care  Uisk  force,  but  he  stressed  that 
none  of  the  sponsors  would  necessarily  be 
bound  by  its  recommendations. 

Two  former  Secretaries  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  are  on  the  task  force.  They 
are  Marion  B.  Folsom,  now  a  director  of  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Co..  and  Arthur  S.  Flemming, 
president  of  the  University  of  Oregon.  Both 
served  In  the  Eisenhower  administration. 

Other  meml>ers.  all  of  whom  serve  with- 
out pay.  are: 

Dr.  Dickinson  W.  Richards,  professor  of 
medicine  eme-ilus  at  Columbia's  College  of 
Physicians  ani  Surgeons;  Winsiow  Carlton. 
New  York  health  consultant;  Thomas  Tler- 
ney. executive  vice  president  of  the  Colo- 
rado Hospital  Service  (Blue  Cross);  Dr.  Ver- 
non W.  Lippard,  dean  of  the  Yale  Medical 
School. 

Also,  Dr.  Arthur  Larson  of  Duke  Univer- 
sity, former  CDnsultant  to  President  Elsen- 
hower; Russe  1  A.  Nelson,  director  of  the 
Johns  Hopkln:>  Hospital;  John  C.  Leslie,  vice 
president  of  Pan  American  Airways  and 
chairman  of  tne  Committee  on  Aging  of  the 
Community  Stsrvlce  Society  in  New  York. 

Also,  Dr.  James  Dixon,  president  of 
Antioch  Colleje;  Dr.  Russell  Lee  of  the  Palo 
Alto  Clinic  In  California,  and  Hubert  Yount, 
vice  president  of  the  Liberty  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Co  of  Boiiton. 

While  disclaiming  politics.  Senator  Javfts 
stands  to  benefit  from  his  role  in  setting  up 
the  health  car?  task  force.  The  move  serves 
to  again  identify  him  at  the  outset  of  his 
campaign  wlti  an  Issue  upon  which  the 
Democrats  hoi)e  to  win  votes  nationally  in 
the  congressional  election. 

Amendment.',  to  the  administration's 
medical  care  bill,  proposed  by  Mr.  Javits  and 
a  small  band  of  other  Republicans,  helped 
make  the  losing  Senate  vote  closer,  but  31  of 
the  52  negative  votes  were  Republican. 

Mr.  Javits  a:inounced  plans  for  the  study 
at  a  news  conference  at  the  Hotel  Pierre. 


I  From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Sept. 
13,  19611 

Medicare:     What's     Best? 

(}}y  John  Molleson) 

Senator  Jacob  K,  Javits  announced  yes- 
terday the  formation  of  a  12-member  com- 
mittee of  prominent  citizens  to  make  rec- 
ommendations on  health  care  for  the  aged. 

The  Senator  said  he  was  convinced  the 
public  had  not  been  fully  informed  on  the 
Issue  of  medical  care  for  the  aging,  and 
that  this  could  have  contributed  to  the  de- 
feat a  few  weelis  ago  of  the  Anderson-Javlts 
medicare  bill.  The  bill  lost  In  the  Senate 
by  only  four  vo-.*s. 

Mr.  Javits  described  the  committee  as  non- 
polltlcal and  representative  of  ail  Interested 
and  qualified  groups.  He  said  it  would 
report  to  the  public  and  Congress  early  next 
year  on   whetter  the  Anderson-Javits  pro- 


posals were  sound,  or  if  some  other  approach 
should  be  tried. 

Included  among  the  12  are  2  former 
Secretaries  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare— Marlon  B.  Folsom,  now  director  of  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  and  Dr.  Arthur  i^lem- 
mlng,  president  of  the  University  of  Oregon. 

The  Senator  said  the  group  will  report  on 
such  matters  as : 

Is  the  social  security  system  the  best  way 
to  finance  the  program? 

How  practical  is  the  private  sector  option, 
for  private  Insurance  companies  and  non- 
profit health  organizations  to  be  included 
in  the  Government  plan?  ^- 

Are  the  services  provided  by  the  bill  "de- 
liverable"? 

Are  its  cost  estimates  valid? 

The  study  will  be  privately  financed  and  is 
expected  to  cost  less  than  $100,000,  Mr.  Jav- 
its said  Research  staffs  will  he  made  avail- 
able by  the  University  of  Oregon  Develop- 
ment Fund  and  the  New  York  University 
Law  School.  The  members  of  the  force  will 
serve  without  compensation. 

In  addition  to  the  former  Secretaries,  the 
committee  Includes: 

Dr.  Dickinson  W  Richards,  emeritus  pro- 
fessor of  medicine.  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Columbia  University. 

Wlnslow  Cablon,  New  York  health  con- 
sultant. 

Thomas  Tlerney,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Colorado  Blue  Cross. 

Dr.  Vernon  W  Lippard,  dean  of  the  Yale 
Medical  School. 

Dr.  Arthur  Larson,  of  Duke  University, 
former  Director  of  the  USIA. 

Russell  A.  Nelson,  director  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital. 

John  C  Leslie,  vice  president  of  Pan 
American  Airways  and  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Aging  of  the  Community  Serv- 
ice Society  of  New  York. 

Dr.  James  Dixon,  president  of  Antioch 
College,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Russell  Lee.   Palo  Alto  Clinic.  Calif. 

Hubert  Yount.  vice  president  of  the  Lib- 
erty Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  Boston. 


ARMS  OF  FRIENDSHIP 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  which  I  have 
prepared  dealmg  with  the  work  of  Arms 
of  Friendship,  Inc.,  a  unique  and  imagi- 
native effort  to  foster  better  under- 
standing between  the  veterans  of  the 
world's  two  greatest  armed  powers,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
whose  president  is  Maj.  Gen.  Bryan  Lee 
Milburn.  U.S.  Army,  retired,  and  whose 
chairman  of  the  board  is  Gen.  Charles 
L.  Bolte.  U.S.  Army,  retired. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement    by    Senator    Javits:    "Arms    or 
Friendship.  Inc. — A  Positive  Program  for 

Peace" 

Last  year  I  had  the  privilege  of  being 
asked  by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  to 
undertake  a  factfinding  trip  through  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  order  to  explore  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  problems  relating  to  East- 
West  trade.  In  the  course  of  my  stay  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve a  profound  desire  for  peace  and  friend- 
ship with  the  United  States  among  the 
civilian  population  of  that  country — an 
amazingly  persistent  desire  which  is  surviv- 
ing the  massive  campaign  of  hate  propaganda 
spewed  out  by  the  Kremlin. 

In  this  light.  I  looked  into  means  for 
promoting  more   widespread,  people-to-peo- 


ple exchanges  between  the  citizens  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States.  Includ- 
ing the  j)ossible  exchange  of  members  of  the 
legislatures  of  the  two  nations.  In  this  way 
the  frail  plant  of  good  will  can  be  nurtured 
and  kept  alive  In  the  tense  climate  of  the 
cold  war  One  of  the  means  which  came  to 
my  atter.tlon  is  an  organization  called  Arms 
of  Prlenoship.  Inc. 

Arms  of  Friendship  was  founded  4  years 
ago  after  careful  research  into  the  whole 
area  of  Soviet-American  relations  Some  of 
the  soundest  and  ablest  businessmen  in  the 
country,  among  them  Henry  Ford  II.  Gen 
David  Sarnoff.  William  L.  Clayton,  Colby  M. 
Chester,  and  George  D.  Widener,  gave  their 
personal  and  financial  support  to  the  study 
project  at  Temple  University,  then  headed 
by  Dr.  Robert  L.  Johnson,  on  which  Us  pro- 
grams are  based.  The  board  of  directors 
and  sponsors,  whose  chairman  Is  Gen. 
Charles  L.  Bolte.  former  Vice  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  U.S.  Army.  Includes  past  national 
commanders  of  five  of  the  leading  veterans' 
organizations  and  a  number  of  prominent 
citizens  from  my  State,  such  as  Adm  John 
J  Bergen.  Mr.  James  A.  Parley,  and  Mr. 
Winston  Guest.  These  military,  civic,  and 
veterans'  leaders  established  Arms  of  Friend- 
ship in  Philadelphia  as  a  private,  noniX)lltl- 
1..1.  nonprofit  organization,  devoted  to  creat- 
ing b3tter  understanding  between  individual 
Americans  and  Russians,  particularly  those 
who  have  had  military  experience,  and  their 
fionilies.  through  letter  writing,  exchange 
l.ospltality  visits,  and  increased  personal 
contact. 

This  Is  a  unique  sort  of  people-to-people 
approach,  aimed  at  dispelling  misunderstand- 
ings which  arise  from  illusions  and  misin- 
formation. It  Is  working  to  establish,  with- 
in the  Soviet  Union,  the  realization  that  the 
aspirations  of  peace-loving,  patriotic  Amer- 
icans and  Russians  are  not  incompatible; 
that  a  t>etter  knowledge  of  each  others" 
Ideas  and  way  of  life,  through  closer  ties, 
may  reduce  tensions  and  encourage  a  Just 
peace. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  Arms  of  Friend- 
ship is  tlie  emphasis  on  military  experience. 
Ex-servicemen  and  their  families  in  both 
countries  represent  all  interests  and  occu- 
pations and  their  previous  common  experi- 
ences and  knowledge  of  war  make  possible 
now  a  mutual  understanding  of  the  impera- 
tives of  peace.  This  aspect  of  Arms  of 
Friendship  appeals  to  me  particularly,  since 
I  feel  tlitt  American  veterans  are  qualified 
to  play  t  most  important  role  in  making 
meaningful  contacts  with  people  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

Arms  of  Friendship  increases  personal  con- 
tacts through  a  number  of  programs:  en- 
couraging Americans  to  tour  the  U.S.S.R.. 
meet  Russians  and  visit  In  their  places  of 
work  and  their  homes;  offering  the  hospi- 
tality of  American  homes  to  visiting  Russian 
tourists  on  a  personal  basis;  promoting  per- 
sonal  corresfxandence  between  American  and 
Russian  veterans  and  their  families;  foster- 
inj  j.ubliclty  In  the  press  and  radio  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
recogni/e  the  accomplishments  of  such 
person -to- person  contacts  and  to  encourage 
participation  by  individuals. 

From  a  report  submitted  to  me  by  the  or- 
ganization. I  learned  the  following  facts  and 
figures  about  their  first  4  years  of  activities, 
which  have  been  undertaken  on  a  pilot  type 
of  basis,  with  a  very  modest  annual  budget 
contributed  by  a  few  far-seeing  private  in- 
dividuals, foundations,  and  corporations: 

Under  their  program  for  US  tourists  Arms 
of  Frlend^hlp  printed  20,000  copies  of  a 
leaflet  and  distributed  them,  through  Amer- 
ican travel  agencies,  to  the  35.000  to  40,000 
Americans  who  have  made  trips  to  the  Soviet 
Union  since  1958.  Arms  of  Friendship  con- 
tacted by  letter  or  In  person  about  5.000  of 
tliese  American  visitors  to  the  U.S.S11      To 
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e.ich  of  them  it  furnished  this  leaflet  which 
emphaalzeis  the  ImpKjrtar.t  role  each  of  these 
tourists  could  play  in  improving  relations 
between  the  two  countries.  The  leaflet  also 
'.:. eludes  sj)ecific  suggestions  on  how  to  meet 
f'ussians  and  how  to  prepare  oneself  for  the 
trip.  Hundreds  of  these  American  tourists 
were  given  more  detailed  information,  in- 
cliidinij  specific  addresses  to  vrite  to  and 
follow  up  in  person 

Arms  of  Friendship  has  sponsored  two 
group  tours  of  prominent  American  war  vet- 
erans, including  national  commanders  of  the 
American  Legion.  AMVETS,  Catholic  War 
Veterans,  Disabled  Amiprican  Veteraixs.  and 
Jewish  War  Veterans  They  were  able  to 
visit  areas  where  American  tourists  have  not 
been  allowed  during  recent  years  and. 
through  their  own  Interpreters.  reix>rtedly 
had  very  frank  conversations  with  Soviet 
veterans  from  all  walks  of  life  Last  year  the 
first  group  of  Soviet  veteraiis  came  to  the 
United  States  under  this  prosram,  staying 
HI  homes  and  sharing  in  the  li-tes  of  their 
A.merican  hosts 

Arms  of  Friendship  has  a  liun-.e  hi  .spitality 
piogriun  for  Soviet  visitors  i.i  t!:e  United 
States.  This  was  started  on  an  experimental 
b,\sis  m  late  1960  shortly  after  Soviet  tourists 
began  coming  to  the  United  States.  Since 
tliat  time  Arms  of  Friendship's  hosts  in  about 
a  dozen  cities  have  made  hospitality  arrange- 
ments for  over  20  groups,  totaling  about  500 
Soviet  visitors.  Well  over  1,500  Americans. 
including  hosts  and  interpreters,  have  been 
Included  m  these  hcspltaluy  arnmgements. 
whuh  vary  anywhere  from  a  few  liairs  of 
shopping  m  an  afternoon  to  an  entire  day  or. 
on  several  occasions,  a  couple  i>f  nights  and 
days.  These  personal  contacts  on  an  in- 
dividual or  small  group  basis  have  given  the 
Soviet  visitors  opportunities  to  satisfy  their 
curiosity  about  America  and  get  a  true  pic- 
ture of  our  life  and  thinking. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  these  volunteer 
American  hosts  who  opened  their  homes, 
sometimes  on  very  short  notice,  and  proved 
that  we  Americ.ins  do  want  peace  and  are 
willing  to  do  everything  within  our  power  to 
bring  It  about.  The  .Soviet  visitors,  who  are 
generally  very  influential  persons  in  the  So- 
viet Union,  seemed  particularly  impressed  by 
this  program,  which  indicates  to  tiiem  that 
Americans  are  truly  interested  m  improving 
relationships  with  the  Russian  people  as  in- 
dividuals. Some  of  them  have  noted  tliat  it 
is  only  in  the  United  States,  of  all  countries 
in  the  West,  that  sucii  a  home  hospitality 
program  exi.sts 

A  letterwriting  program,  to  facilitate  ex- 
changes between  American  and  Soviet  \eter- 
ans  and  their  families  was  started  in  1959 
Americans  who  desired  were  referred  to  Arms 
of  Friendship,  at  4150  Henry  Avenue.  Phila- 
delphia 44.  Pa.,  telling  them  about  them,- 
selves.  their  military  experience,  professions. 
current  interests,  and  background.  Arms  of 
Prleudship  then  sends  them  the  address 
of  a  Russian  who  may  have  something  in 
comnion  They  also  send  suggestions  on 
writing  letters  to  the  U.S  S  R.  and  offer  the 
services  of  their  translators,  so  that  language 
Is  not  a  barrier.  There  are  currently  well 
over  a  thousand  Americans  and  Russians  who 
are  directly  Involved  in  this  letterwriting 
program  A  recent  article  on  this  program 
in  the  Saturday  Review  brought  Arms  of 
Friendship  a  lively  response  from  hundreds 
of  Americans  who  want  to  take  part  in  the 
letterwriting  and  other  programs. 

A  most  interesting  aspect  of  Arms  of 
Friendship  is  the  amount  of  favorable  pub- 
licity It  has  had  within  the  Soviet  Union. 
Messages  sent  by  Arms  of  Friendship  to 
Soviet  veterans  on  V  E  Day  and  Veterans' 
Day  have  been  widely  publicized  by  Pravda 
and  other  local  and  national  Soviet  news- 
papers, Soviet  tourists  returning  to  the 
U,SSH,  have  written  accounts  of  their 
travels  and  the  opportunities  given  them  by 
Arms  of  Friendship  to  visit  with  Americans 
on  a  personal  basis. 


Arms  of  Friendship  has  been  carrying  out 
these  programs  over  the  past  several  years 
on  an  experimental  basis.  The  programs 
have  apparently  established  a  record  of  prac- 
ticdbility  and  usefulness.  For  example: 
Arms  of  Friendship  is  seeking  to  be  able  to 
send  several  groups  of  veterans  to  the 
USSR,  every  year.  These  would  include 
ex-f  ervicemen  from  all  walks  of  life  who  may 
be  I'hosen  on  the  basis  of  competitive  es- 
says and  interviews.  In  addition,  Arms  of 
Friendship  would  like  to  increase  Its  program 
for  getting  in  touch  with  other  Americans 
visiting  the  Soviet  Union.  In  order  that  they 
may  make  an  effort  to  meet  Russians  In 
their  fields. 

Tills  organization  Is  planning  to  increase 
th?  letierwTlting  program,  although  this 
m^ay  run  into  some  expense,  as  It  Is  rather 
costly  to  obtain  the  names  of  Soviet  veterans 
and  to  process  the  American  requests,  includ- 
ing translati(jns.  The  hospitality  program 
can  be  increased  but  this,  of  course,  will  de- 
jjend  on  the  number  of  Soviet  visitors  coming 
to  the  United  States  The  organization  says 
it  l3  possible  that  ■ham"  radio  operators 
•  ould  be  encouraged  to  make  more  contacts 
with  Soviet  counterparts  and  that  students 
of  the  Russian  language  could  be  brought  In 
and  encouraged  In  the  practical  use  of  the 
Rus.sian    language    they   are    learning. 

All  of  these  programs  are  to  be  broadened 
as  more  and  more  Americans  learn  of  Arms 
of  Friendships  useful  activities.  While 
concentrating  on  ex-servicemen  and  their 
families.  Arms  of  Friendship  also  gives  sug- 
gestions to  nonveterans  on  ways  In  which 
they  might  exert  their  efforts  and  Initiative 
toward  increasing  human  understanding  and 
rediKing  the  chances  of  war  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

Ar;ns  of  Friendship  seems  to  be  a  carefully 
programed  organization  which  Is  working 
in  a  pr.Tctical  manner  in  a  most  Important 
field.  Americans  taking  part  In  these  activ- 
ities are  supplementing  on  a  personal  level 
what  we  in  the  Government  are  striving  to 
do — bring  meaning  to  our  aims  and  opera- 
tion.s  in  the  interests  of  peace  to  the  world 
for  ourselves  and  our  children. 


SCHOLARLY  L\TI':RCHANGE  IN  THE 
PACIFIC 

Ml  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President. 
the  Tran-spacific  Conference  on  Schol- 
arly PubLihin;,'  was  held  in  Honolulu 
June  25-29  lhi.s  year  under  the  joint 
.^pon.-.orship  of  the  Center  for  Cultural 
and  Technical  Interchange  Between 
East  and  West  and  the  University  of 
Hawaii  Press.  Ii  was  attended  by  30 
representatives  of  10  countries  in  the 
Pacif  c  Basin — Australia.  Canada,  India. 
Indonesia,  Japan.  Korea,  Malaya,  Mex- 
ico. Pakistan,  and  the  United  States. 

Thi'  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to 
stren  ,'then  scholarly  publishing  and  in- 
terchange m  the  area.  Dr.  Alexander 
Spochr,  chancellor  of  the  East-West 
Center,  has  reported  that  the  effort  is 
"a  promising  avenue  to  international  un- 
derstanding and  world  peace."  These, 
of  course,  are  the  objectives  which  Con- 
gress has  had  m  mind  when  it  authorized 
and  financed  Federal  support  of  the 
East-West  Center.  Dr  Spoehr  reports 
that  the  conference  was  an  important 
step  toward  the  two-way  exchange  of  the 
results  of  scholarsliip,  a  field  of  human 
activity  that  knows  no  national  fron- 
tiers." 

Because  of  the  importance  of  continu- 
ing such  efforts  on  behalf  of  interna- 
tional understanding.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  several  resolutions  passed 
by     the     Transpacific     Confei-ence     on 


Scholarly  Publishing  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

General    Resolutions 

Realizing  the  great  Importance  of  more 
effective  communication  amfmg  the  scholars 
of  the  transpacific  area,  the  participants  in 
the  first  Transpacific  Conference  on  Schol- 
arly Publishing  resolve — 

That  this  conference  be  continued  as  the 
nucleus  of  a  permanent  group  to  provide  for 
the  systematic  Interchange  of  Information 
pertinent  to  the  transpacific  area. 

That  consideration  be  given  to  the  expan- 
sion of  this  conference  to  Include  nations 
and  groups  of  publishers  within  the  area 
which  are  not  now  represented  but  which 
are  vitally  concerned  with  the  Interchange 
of  knowledge  among  scholars. 

That  the  University  of  Hawaii  through  Its 
press  and  the  East-West  Center  be  asked  to 
continue  the  coordination  of  these  efforts 
until  such  time  as  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion can  be  established. 

That  the  conference  endorse  the  proposed 
informational  mission  to  Asia  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  University  Presses  which 
has  already  been  made  the  subject  of  an 
application  to  a  foundation,  and  that  It 
commend  to  the  mission  the  study  of  the 
various  avenues  of  approach  to  the  problems 
of  scholarly  publishing,  by  whatever  agen- 
cies accomplished,  which  have  been  dis- 
cussed by  this  conference — always  within  the 
context  of  the  situation  which  obtains  in 
each  nation. 

That  the  conference  urge  all  participants 
to  keep  In  constant  touch  with  the  cixirdl- 
natlng  agency  and  with  each  other  con- 
cerning the  problems  which  we  have  dis- 
cussed and  to  communicate  to  the  AAUP 
Investigating  team  through  the  central  office 
any  suggestions  which  they  care  to  make  con- 
cerning the  course  which  they  feel  the  In- 
vestigation should   take   in   their  countries. 

That  the  conference  commend  to  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  transpacific  regions  the  de- 
sirability of  keeping  in  close  contact  with 
each  other  and  suggest  to  them  that,  when- 
ever desirable,  they  consider  the  organiza- 
tion of  cohesive  subreglonal  structures  to 
facilitate  the  achievement  of  the  aims  set 
forth  by  this  conference. 

Resolution  on  the  Florence  Agreement 

Whereas  there  should  be  no  barriers  to  the 
flow  of  scholarly  materials  among  nations; 
and 

Whereas  the  UNESCO  Agreement  on  the 
Importation  of  Educational.  Sclentiflc,  and 
Cultural  Materials  (which  Is  better  known 
as  the  Florence  Agreement)  seeks  to  remove 
such  barriers. 

The  participants  in  the  first  Transpacific 
Conference  on  Scholarly  Publishing  ask  that 
all  nations  that  are  not  yet  signatories  should 
become  so;  and.  most  especially,  the  par- 
ticipants from  the  United  States  urge  that 
Its  Congress  take  early  action  on  implement- 
ing legislation  that  will  give  practical  effect 
to  the  Senate  ratification  which  occurred  2 
years  ago. 


RESOLtmON     ON      BiBLIOGRAPHT      FOR      THE 

Transpacific  Area 

It  is  the  sense  of  this  conference  that  it 
is  Important  to  make  a  beginning  by  tackling 
a  problem  that  contains  within  It  those 
aspects  that  are  likely  to  obtain  in  connec- 
tion with  any  specific  endeavor  of  a  trans- 
pacific cooperating  group. 

The  problem  recommended  for  attack  is 
one  of  preparing  and  publishing — by  employ- 
ing. Insofar  as  possible,  the  good  offices  of 
the  University  of  Hawaii  and  the  East-West 
Center— a  selective  bibliography  of  scholarly 
work  (including  translations)  published 
throughout  the  transpacific  area. 
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r  that  this  simple  statement  has 
lements  .f  immense  complexity 
e  same  time  provide  a  pcint  of 
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g  techniques  and  active  partlclpa- 
vry  to  carry  it  out  successi'ully; 
;  dimensions  of  the  neceseary  fl- 
mltment. 


Resolxttion   Adopted   at   Honolulu, 
June  29,  1962 

Realizing  that  the  participants  In  the 
Transpacific  Conference  on  Scholarly  Pub- 
lishing have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe 
at  firsthand  the  form  and  content  of  the 
program  of  scholarly  publication  at  present 
In  force  at  the  University  of  Hawaii;  that 
they  have  learned  at  the  same  time  of  the 
plans  for  research  and  publication  now 
drawn  up  for  the  Center  for  Cultural  and 
Technical  interchange  Between  East  and 
West:  and  tliat  they  have  also  come  to  a  full- 
er appreciation  of  the  existing  pubhcation 
needs  and  programs  of  the  Bernice  P.  Bishop 
Museiun  an<l  the  Honolulu  Academy  of  Arts; 
and 

Believing  that  it  Is  clear  that  the  f>owerful 
forces  of  research  and  learning  must  make 
their  way  tlu-ough  the  world  principally  by 
means  of  scliolarly  publication;  that  by  their 
strategic  location  at  ihe  crossroads  of  learn- 
ing and  International  understanding,  the 
University  (f  HawaU  and  Its  associates  in 
scholarly  endeavor  are  on  the  threshold  of 
a  remarkable  opportunity;  and  that  it  be- 
comes the  lesponslbllity  of  the  citizens  of 
this  new  St  ite  to  provide  its  growing  uni- 
versity with  the  means  to  realize  this  oppor- 
tunity: Now    therefore,  be  It 

Resoh^d,  That  the  participant*  In  the 
Transpacific  Conference  on  Scholarly  Pub- 
lishing do  r-spectfully  urge  the  University 
of  Hawaii  tc  review  its  Instrument  of  pub- 
lication and  to  take  what  steps  may  be 
necessary  to  reconstitute  a  university  press 
equipped  to  accept — by  a  greatly  enlarged 
dimension  o:'  imagination,  dedication,  and 
financial  resources — the  maj<jr  role  in  schol- 
arly publishing  which  so  plainly  lies  before 
it. 


THE  NARCOTICS  DILEMMA:   CRIME 
OR  DISEASE? 

Mr.  HRISKA.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Se:iator  fi-om  Connecticut  fMr. 
DoDD],  chauman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee To  Investigate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency, dehvered  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  a  fascinating  and  revealing  re- 
port on  a  n(^w  method  for  treating  nar- 
cotic addicts.  It  is  found  in  Synanon. 
a  new  social  experiment  operating  on  a 
small  scale  In  Santa  Monica.  Calif.  It 
is  a  program  operated  on  a  voluntaiy 
basis  to  reh;ibilitate  on  a  group  therapy 
basis  some  of  the  victims  of  drug  addic- 
tion. 

The  powers  of  observation,  summary, 
and  perception  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Ml-.  Dodd]  functioned  well  to 
give  a  graphic,  effective  account  of  what 
is  happening  in  Synanon.  He  has 
rendered  another  important  service  by 
reason  of  hLs  activities  in  that  investi- 
gation in  the  narcotics  field. 

Similaily,  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Narcotics  later  this  month  will 
undoubtedly  generate  many  const  luctive 
suggestions  to  promote  much  needed 
progress  in  the  field.  I  commend  the 
Attorney  General  and  his  staff  for  their 
leadership  in  organizing  this  important 
conference. 


It  is  heartejan«  to  know  thai  liiere  is 
much  concern  arid  activity  in  the  field 
of  this  vast  and  devastating  menace  m 
our  national  life.  EfTort.s  are  made  from 
time  to  time  to  grapple  with  it.  It  still 
defies  .solution  although  progress  is  being 
made.  Sometimes  these  efforts  are  not 
as  successful  as  they  were  planned  to  be. 
An  example  is  the  Narcotics  Control  Act 
of  1957.  which  among  other  things,  re- 
quires imposition  of  mandatory  sen- 
tences for  violation  thereof.  The  act  was 
well  intentioned  and  sincerely  directed, 
but  the  realization  is  increasing  every- 
day that  while  it  has  done  some  good,  it 
has  also  created  many  new  problems 
of  serious  proportions. 

A  greater  public  awareiiess  and  un- 
derstandiirg  of  this  entire  problem  is 
certainly  needed  to  combat  it  effectively. 
The  thoughtful  article  by  Mr  John  Kob- 
ler  in  the  September  8  issue  of  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  entitled  "The  Nar- 
cotics Dilemma:  Crime  or  Disease?"  is  a 
veiT  effective  one  toward  tliis  goal  of 
awareness  and  undeistanding.  Among 
other  things  it  comments  on  the  efforts 
to  modify  the  195"  act  referred  to.  It 
does  so.  however,  after  laying  a  splendid 
factual  foundation  to  show  the  reason 
and  the  necessity  for  amendment  of  that 
act. 

It  was  with  gratification  that  I  read 
Mr.  Kobler"s  article.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  oidered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Naecotics  Dilemma:  Crime  or  Dise.4SE? 
(By  John  Kobler; 
Among  the  203  Federal  prisoners  serving 
life  sentences.  Gilbert  Mora  (Olvle)  Zara- 
goza.  a  27-year-old  inmate  of  the  U.S.  peni- 
tentiary on  McNeil  Island.  Wash.,  has  a 
dreadful  distinction  All  the  other  lifers — 
vho  include  killers,  kidnapers,  and  rapists — 
stand  a  chance,  with  good  behavior,  of 
parole.  But  no  matter  how  Zaragoza  be- 
haves, he  can  never  qualify.  Barring  Presi- 
dential clemency,  he  will  die  in  prison. 

The  crime  Zaragoza  conunltted,  In  1957. 
fell  under  section  107  of  the  Narcotics  Con- 
trol Act.  which  Congress  passed  the  year 
before  The  toughest  section  of  one  of  the 
toughest  Federal  statui.es  ever  enacted.  It 
Imposes  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  10 
years  up  to  life  on  anybody  over  18  who  seUs 
heroin  to  anybody  under  18.  and  it  forever 
precludes  parole  or  probation.  Zaragoza  is 
the  first  and  so  far  the  only  violator  to 
incur  the  maximum  prison  term.  But  he 
might  have  fared  still  worse:  section  107  also 
empowers    the   jury   to   decree    death. 

Under  another  section  of  the  enactment, 
mere  possession  of  a  narcotic  without  pre- 
scription entails  2  to  10  years  In  prison  for 
the  first  offense.  5  to  20  for  the  second.  10 
to  40  for  the  third.  A  single  illegal  trans- 
action in  narcotics,  mt^reover.  may  involve 
several  different  felonies,  each  carrying  a 
stiff  penalty,  such  as  using  any  form  of  com- 
munication to  obtain  the  contraband,  or 
possessing  it  with  the  knowledge  it  was  un- 
lawfully imported.  Some  judges  fix  the 
maximum  penalties  on  all  counts  and  sen- 
tence the  culprit  to  serve  them  consecu- 
tively. Thus,  for  selling  heroin,  her  first 
crime  of  any  description,  a  hatcheck  girl  Is 
now  serving  40  years;  for  selling  marihuana, 
a  diskjockey.  who  also  had  no  previous 
criminal  record,  is  currently  serving  50  years. 

rNFFORM    narcotics    DRt'G    ACT 

Forty-six  States  have  adopted  the  Uniform 
Narcotic  Drug  Act,  which  Incorporates  most 


of  the  Federal  provisions.  The  penalties  and 
certain  amendments  vary,  and  in  some  States 
surpass  the  Federal  UmiU.  Connecticut 
makes  life  imprisonment  mandatory  for  a 
third  infringement  of  any  provision.  Mas- 
sachusetts prescribes  death  for  a  sale  to  a 
person  under  21.  In  CaLLfornia  addiction  by 
itself  was  a  crime  until  last  June,  when  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  struck  down  that  statute 
as  "cruel  and  unusual  punishment." 

A  civilized  penal  code  reflects  two  primary 
aims:  lo  protect  society  and  to  rehabilitate 
the  criminal.  Throughout  the  United  States 
today  increasing  numbers  of  jurists,  penol- 
ogists, legislators,  and  doctors  are  protesting 
that  the  narcotics  laws,  the  harshest  In  the 
world,  accomplish  neither  aim.  The  net 
effect,  these  dissenters  contend,  has  been  to 
perpetuate  the  gigantic  drug  traffic,  to  abro- 
gate human  rights  and  to  engender  a  climate 
of  monU  corruption  which  sometimes  affects 
the  law-enforcement  agents  themselves. 

"The  Narcotics  Control  Act."  says  James  V 
Bennett,  director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  "has  made  a  travesty  of  our  con- 
cepts cf  Justice.  With  interminable  prison 
sentences  and  no  possibility  of  parole,  these 
offenders  now  compose  the  second  largest 
groyp  of  prisoners,  exceeded  only  by  the  car 
thieves  They  have  no  incentive  to  improve 
themselves,  and  their  very  presence,  bulking 
ever  larger,  is  creating  a  formidable  handicap 
for  the  prison  staffs  who  are  doing  their  best 
to  rehaijilitate  them." 

REPORT    BY    JOINT    COMMITTirE 

Last  year  a  Joint  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  and  the  American  Medi- 
cal Ateoclatlon  Issued  a  report  entitled  "Drug 
Addiction;  Crime  or  Disease?"  Calling  for  a 
revision  of  policy,  it  pointed  out  that,  despite 
40  years  of  increasingly  stringent  measures 
the  United  States  has  more  addicts  than  all 
European  countries  combined  Yet  by  com- 
parison European  laws  are  mild 

No  responsible  critics  minimize  the  evil 
of  the  drug  traffic  or  propose  leniericy  for  the 
Jackals  who  fatten  on  it.  What  they  de- 
plore Is  the  failure  of  the  laws  to  distin- 
guish between  kinds  of  offenders.  Juveniles 
In  the  early  stages  of  addiction,  who  may  still 
be  salvageable,  face  the  same  sentence  as 
hardened  adult  Junkies.  The  addict  who 
peddles  a  few  caps  of  heroin  to  pay  for  his 
own  supply  can  expect  no  more  mercy  than 
the  nonaddicted  professional  pusher.  The 
law's  critics  agree  that  the  latter  the  cruel- 
est  predator  the  underworld  ever  spawned, 
merits  life  imprisonment.  If  not  death:  but 
the  fonner,  they  insist,  needs  medical  care 
The  addicts,  however,  wind  up  behind  bars 
far  oftener  than  the  mass  distributors  who 
belong  to  well  organized  mobs. 

The  most  infiuential  figure  to  oppose  re- 
form is  70-year-old  Harry  Jacob  Anslinger. 
who  recently  retired  as  Commissioner  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  a  post  that  he 
held  since  its  inception.  A  passionate  be- 
liever in  punishment  as  a  deterrent.  An- 
slinger has  consistently  demanded  tougher 
sentences.  "I'd  like  to  pull  the  swTtch  my- 
self on  drug  peddlers  who  sell  their  poison 
to  minors,"  he  once  said,  and  he  has  vari- 
ously characterized  those  who  a»ail  the 
status  quo  as  gangland  press  agents,  fuzzy 
thinkers,  and  leftwingers 

LEGAL     SANCTIONS     VERSUS     THERAPY 

"Crime  or  Disease?"  The  title  epitomizes 
the  basic  issue  Is  drug  addiction  to  be 
solved  chiefly  by  legal  sanctions,  as  Ansling- 
er maintains?  Or  Is  therapy  the  solution, 
as  the  American  Bar  Assoclation-Amerlc.an 
Medical  Association  report  concludes?  The 
very  Senate  sulx;ommittee  whose  investiga- 
tions led  to  the  1956  act  called  addiction 
"a  symptom  of  a  mental  or  psychiatric  dis- 
order.'  Anslinger  himself  denies  that  he 
considers  addiction  as  such  a  crime.  "But." 
observes  Rufus  King,  the  Washington  lawyer 
who  headed  the  American  Bar  Association 
conimittee,  "if  addicts  are  sick  people.  Its 
barbaric     to     throw     them     into     Jail     for 
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possessing  a  narcotic      Obviously   they   have 
to  possess  the  stuff  to  use  it 

The  controversy  will  reach  ,i  chmux  on 
September  27  at  a  White  House  Conference 
on  Narcotics  under  the  cha;rm:in=hip  of  At- 
tc>rney  Genera!  Robert  Kennedy  Because 
the  case  of  Gilbert  Zaragoza  embodies  so 
many  aspects  of  the  cfjutrover-'^-.-  Ic  us  ex- 
iunlne  ;•  more  closely 

Zaragoza  Is  an  epileptic  Hh  cr-w  up  in 
a  I/";  Angeles  slum,  the  third  of  eight  chil- 
dren born  to  a  Mexican  meatxnitter  He 
completed  his  first  year  of  high  school  in 
his  16th  year  before  his  frequent  seizures 
forced  him  to  drop  out  His  IQ  is  a  border- 
line 71. 

After  he  left  school  Z..r;'.fcroza  fell  in  with 
a  gang  of  neighborhood  delinquent.^;  was 
arrested  on  suspicion  of  car  theft  and  placed 
on  probation  He  wis  soon  arrested  again 
for  car  theft  In  "lew  of  his  affliction  the 
court  committed  aim  to  the  CamariUo  State 
Hospital,  which  discharged  him  as  impro'.ed 
18  months  later 

During  the  next  .T  years  Zaragoza  s  police 
record  grex  to  incUide  two  nrrests  on  sus- 
picion of  robbery  i  charge?  dismissed  both 
times  for  lacic  of  evidence),  driving  without 
a  license  i  fined  M8  >  loitering  i  1-year  proba- 
tion) drunkenness  ^a  dav  in  Jail  i  suspicion 
of  assault  to  commit  murder  which  was  re- 
duced to  resisting  arrest  i  fined  $35)  For 
cohabiting  with  a  15-year-old  girl,  who  be- 
came pregnant,  he  was  convicted  nf  statutory 
rape,  fined  the  sum  of  $150  and  given  2  years' 
probation 

Zaragozas  epileptic  fits  made  him  a  poor 
employment  risk  He  nevertheless  managed 
to  hold  three  manual  Jobs  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  21  He  had  been  wiirking  8  months 
as  a  maintenance  helper  in  an  air-products 
plant  at  $65  a  nionth  when  the  rape  charge 
caused  him  to  be  fired 

California  has  the  second-highest  Inci- 
dence of  drug  addiction  i  7.592  cases  reported 
to  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  last  year)  of  any 
State  after  New  York  (26.813)  Of  the  total 
addicts  reported  for  the  entire  country.  46.- 
798.  the  vast  majority  came  from  minority 
groups.  Fifty-six  percent  were  Negroes.  10.2 
percent  Puerto  Ricans.  7.1  percent  Mexicans. 
Roughly  half  belonged  to  the  21  to  30  age 
group;  3.8  percent  were  minors.  More  than 
90  percent  had  switched  from  marihuana  or 
other  drugs  to  "horse'  (heroin),  because 
heroin,  a  derivative  of  morphine,  delivers 
the  biggest  kick. 

A  number  of  the  delinquents  Glvie  Zar- 
agoza consorted  with  were  no  strangers  to 
heroin,  and  he  soon  got  the  habit.  Accord- 
ing to  his  family,  his  epilepsy  drove  him  to 
It  Within  a  few  months  he  was  a  "main- 
liner."  Injecting  into  his  veins  as  much  as 
12  grains  a  day.  His  source  was  a  neigh- 
borhood pusher.  Martin  Dominguez.  alias 
"Sheppard."  What  Givie's  habit  cost  him 
he  never  disclosed  Black -market  prices  of 
a  narcotic  vary  according  to  iUs  availability 
and    how    desperately    the    addict    craves    it 

■  Hogs"  (addicts  who  require  maximum  dos- 
ages) may  have  to  pay  $25  U)  $50  a  day. 
Often  the  only  way  to  obtain  such  sums,  or 
their   equivalent    In    drugs,    is   to    become    a 

mule  "  -that   is.   to   work  for  a   pusher. 

GIVIES    FINAL    MISTAKE 

On  the  evening  of  February  12,  1957,  Givie 
ran  Into  a  fellow  hophead  Eddie  Munguio. 
whom  he  had  known  since  boyhood  Eddie 
was  17  and  he  had  a  probation  record  dating 
from  his  12th  year  He  asked  Glvie  where 
he    could    find    Sheppard      he    wanted    some 

■  horse."  Givle  explained  he  was  working  for 
Sheppard  and  promi.sed  to  furnish  it  himself 

The  following  day  Givle  slipped  Eddie 
two  caps  of  heroin — or  about  3  grains-- 
charging  him  $5  On  the  15th  he  sold  him 
2  more  caps  and  on  the  26th  10  caps  for 
$27  All  three  transactions  were  filmed 
from  observation  posts  by  Federal  agents 
working  with  the  municipal  police.  They 
arrested  Givle  after  the  third  sale      The  bills 


Eddie  paid  him  had  been  dusted  with  a 
fluorescent  powder  and  under  fluorescent 
light  traces  of  it  showed  on  Glvle's  hands 
and  trousers.  It  finally  dawned  on  Givle 
that  his  old  friend  Eddie  was.  In  the  Nar- 
cotics Bureau  euphemism,  a  "special  em- 
ployee"— meaning  stool   pigeon. 

RELIANCE    ON    STOOL    PIGEONS 

Like  most  police  agencies,  the  Bureau  leans 
heavily  on  stool  pigeons,  and  It  finds  no 
dearth  of  them  among  the  addicts  tliem- 
selves.  who  will  do  anything  to  avoid  the 
torments  of  abstention.  As  long  as  the 
addict-informer  remains  useful  he  can  ex- 
pect payment  in  cash.  Immunity  from  pros- 
ecution for  his  own  narcotic  violations  and 
leniency,  if  under  Indictment  for  other  of- 
fenses. State  narcotics  cops  often  pay  off 
111  narcotics. 

The  exploitation  of  addicts  as  informers 
is  one  qJFthe  standard  practices  most  strongly 
condemned  by  the  Bureau  critics  Wrote 
Richard  C  Donnelly,  professor  of  law  at 
Yale  in  the  Yale  Law  Journal:  "The  spectacle 
of  Government  secretly  mated  w^lth  the  un- 
derworld and  using  underworld  characters 
to  gain  its  end  Is  not  an  ennobling  one." 
In  a  recent  opinion  Circuit  Judge  David  L. 
Bazelon  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  declared  "The  present 
informer  practice  amounts  to  condoning 
felonies  on  condition  that  the  confessed  or 
suspected  felon  brings  about  the  conviction 
of  others.  Under  such  stimulation  It  Is  to  be 
expected  that  the  Informer  will  not  In- 
frequently reach  for  shadowy  leads  or  even 
seek  to  incriminate  the  innocent.  •  •  • 
The  law  recognizes  that  the  only  way  to 
protect  the  innocent  Is  by  imposing  safe- 
guards which   protect   the  guilty  as  well,  " 

Before  he  went  to  McNeil  Island,  Zaragosa 
got  permission  to  marry  the  girl  he  had 
made  pregnant.  She  later  wrote  to  Mathes: 
"What  he  did  he  did  out  of  desperation,  for 
he  couldn't  keep  a  job  on  account  of  his  at- 
tacks.    Please  modify  his  sentence.  " 

The  plea  fell  on  deaf  ears.  So.  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  did  a  request  from  the  U.S. 
Pardon  Attorney.  Reed  Cozart.  for  Mathes' 
comments  and  recommendations  on  Zara- 
gozas petition  for  clemency,  "It  would  ap- 
pear. "  wrote  Cozart,  "that  the  only  reason  a 
minor  was  used  as  an  Informer  was  to  make 
it  possible  for  Zaragoza  to  receive  a  life  or 
a  death  sentence." 

Mathes  replied.  "Apparently  the  severity  of 
his  sentence  may  have  been  some  deterrent 
to  others.  I  have  no  other  comment  or  rec- 
ommendation to  offer." 

The  municipal  police  arrested  Sheppard 
in  connection  with  another  narcotics  offense 
and  from  a  mimiclpal  court  he  drew  a  sen- 
tence of  5  years  to  life.  Four  years  later  he 
was  paroled,  then  returned  to  Jail  for  vio- 
lating his  parole. 

It  Is  conceivable  that  the  heroin  Zaragoza 
peddled  was  smuggled  Into  the  country 
through  Maffia  channels  directed  by  Vlto 
Genovese.  one  of  the  most  powerful  inter- 
national vice  lords  since  Al  Capone.  In  1959 
a  Federal  Jury  convicted  Genovese  of  nar- 
cotics conspiracy.  His  sentence:  15  years 
plus  $20,000  fine  With  time  off  for  good  be- 
havior, he  will  be  released  in  8  years. 

As  a  police  force  the  Narcotics  Bureau  Is 
acknowledged  even  by  Its  bitterest  critics  to 
be  struggling  against  enormous  odds.  Al- 
though Its  personnel  totals  only  424  and  its 
annual  budget  less  than  $5  million.  It  man- 
ages at  least  to  limit  a  traffic  which,  as 
Anslinger  once  told  a  Senate  subcommittee, 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Coast  Guard  combined 
could  not  eliminate.  With  rare  exceptions 
Its  agents  have  been  honest,  dedicated  men. 
Anslinger  himself  has  been  acclaimed 
throughout  the  world  as  the  foremost  expert 
in  his  field,  and  he  has  fought  hard  to  per- 
suade other  nations  to  tighten  their  nar- 
cotics controls.  What  aroused  the  current 
hostility  to  the  Bureau  was  not  only  its 
punitive   attitude   toward   drug   addicts   but 


also,  in  the  view  of  many  authorities,  a  cer- 
tain impatience  with  judicial  safeguards 
which  it  feels  hamper  its  efforts — an  over- 
eagerness  to  "make  "  cases, 

GUILE    VERSUS  ENTRAPMENT 

The  courts  uphold  the  right  of  police  to 
use  guile  against  criminals.  They  draw  a 
line,  however,  between  legitimate  guile  and 
entrapment,  which  consists  of  tricking  a 
person  Into  committing  an  offense  he  might 
not  have  otherwise  committed.  Through 
Its  Informer  system  the  Narcotics  Bureau 
has  sometimes  been  led  to  cross  that  line 
An  extreme  instance  occurred  not  long  ago 
In  New  York  City. 

For  14  months,  beginning  In  March  1956. 
the  Bureau  had  been  paying  William  Pabon. 
an  ex-convlct  and  malnliner.  $40  to  $60  a 
case.    He  spent  most  of  it  on  heroin. 

NARCOTICS 

In  July  1957.  Pabon  scraped  up  a  bar- 
room acquaintance  with  another  Puerto 
Rican.  Angel  Sllva  One  evening  he  took 
Silva  to  his  room,  injects  himself  with 
heroin  and  offered  his  guest  a  shot  Silva. 
who  had  never  touched  the  stuff,  declined. 
During  subsequent  visits  the  informer  per- 
sistently tempted  Sllva.  He  finally  suc- 
cumbed to  the  extent  of  sniffing  a  little 
heroin,  Pabon  soon  taught  him  how  to 
mainline  It  At  first  he  supplied  the  drug 
Iree  Then  he  began  charging  $5  a  shot. 
In  November  he  demanded  a  different  kind 
of  exchange.  Silva  must  deliver  half  an 
ounce  of  heroin  to  a  certain  customer,  who 
Would  pay  $100.  Crazed  by  his  need,  Sllva 
obeyed.  He  repeated  the  errand  2  weeks 
later  The  customer  whs  narcotics  agent 
Gabriel  Dukas.  Pabon's  reward  for  corrupt- 
ing and  betraying  Sllva   was  $100. 

Anslinger  ^lemurs,  "My  attitude."  he 
proclaims,  "hats  been  to  use  any  means  avail- 
able to  cut  Aarcotlc  violations  to  a  mini- 
mum, and  wAere  criminal  or  addicts  will 
cooperate  wltp  us  to  that  end  I  will  deal 
with  them." 

Givle  Zaragoza  could  scarcely  have  picked 
a  worse  time  to  sell  heroin  to  a  17-year-old 
Informer.  The  Federal  agency,  which  can 
step  Into  any  narcotics  case,  was  eager  to 
see  an  example  made  under  the  new  section 
107. 

The  presiding  Federal  judge  was  Wil- 
liam C.  Mathes,  whom  defense  lawyers  some- 
times refer  to  as  "Maximum  Mathes  "  No 
evidence  was  produced  that  Zaragoza  had 
ever  sold  drugs  to  anybody  except  Munguio 
According  to  Zaragozas  probation  report:  "A 
combination  of  low  intelligence  and  his  epi- 
leptic condition  are  believed  to  be  contribut- 
ing factors  to  defendant's  antisocial  be- 
havior." 

Upon  passing  life  sentence.  Judge  Mathes 
commented:  '"This  Jury  gave  you  back  your 
life.  Now  society  should  use  your  life  to 
set  an  example  for  others, '" 

IMAGE  OF  THE  "DOPE  FIEND* 

Waiving  jury  trial,  Silva  appeared  before 
Federal  Judge  Edward  Welnfeld.  The  Judge 
acquitted  him,  "I  find."  he  stated,  "that 
the  criminal  conduct  participated  In  by  this 
defendant  was  the  product  of  creative  ac- 
tivity by  Pabon,  the  Government  Inform- 
er." 

"The  nature  and  size  of  the  narcotics  prob- 
lem does  not  explain  the  peculiar  severity 
of  the  laws."  objects  Judge  Henry  W,  Edger- 
ton  of  the  District  of  Columbia  circuit.  Al- 
coholism, he  reasons,  poses  a  far  greater 
problem  both  numerically — there  are  some 
5  million  alcoholics  In  the  country — and  a 
menace  to  the  community.  Yet  prohibition 
produced  no  comparably  severe  statute. 
What,  then,  does  explain  It?  Largely,  say 
the  voices  of  reform,  the  horrendous  Image 
of  the  "dope  fiend"  which  has  been  stamped 
upon  the  public  mind  by  the  law  enforcers 
and  the  sensational  press. 

To  people  Inculcated  with  that  Image  it 
is  an  astonishing  fact  that  around  the  turn 
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of  the  century  American  morality  attached 
less  stigma  to  drug  addicts  than  to  "women 
who  smoked  cigarettes.  No  legal  sanctions 
hindered  the  sale  of  narcotics.  Cheaply 
priced  opiates  crowded  the  shelves  of  phar- 
macies and  general  stores.  The  physician 
was  free  to  treat  addicts  as  his  conscience 
dictated,  by  gradual  withdrawal  if  they 
seemed  curable;  If  not,  by  maintaining  them 
on  drugs  Indefinitely.  In  1902  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  estimated  the 
number  of  addicts  at  about  1  person  out  of 
every  380,  Thoughtful  citizens  decried  the 
vice  as  an  appalling  health  problem.  But 
they  spoke  of  the  addict  pityingly  as  a  "suf- 
ferer" who  needed  medical  help.  Nobody 
advocated  criminal  action. 

Neither  did  Congress  when  it  enacted  the 
Harrison  Act  of  1914.  A  regulatory  measure 
cast  in  the  guise  of  a  revenue  statute,  the 
act  was  designed  primarily  to  correct  loose 
dispensing  practices.  By  taxing  narcotics, 
by  requiring  Importers,  druggists,  and  doc- 
tors handling  them  to  keep  records  and  reg- 
ister with  the  Treasury  and  by  requiring 
users  to  obtain  prescriptions,  Congress  hoped 
to  force  supplies  Into  controllable  channels. 
Smugglers  and  pushers  were  the  targets,  not 
addicts.  Congress  had  no  wish  to  disrupt 
the  bona  fide  addict-doctor  relationship. 

The  act  contained  several  ambiguous  stip- 
ulations, however.  For  example,  a  physician 
could  Issue  narcotic  prescriptions  only  "in 
the  course  of  his  professional  practice  and 
for  legitimate  medical  purposes."  But  what 
delimited  professional  practice?  What  con- 
stituted legitimacy?  Many  doctors  contin- 
ued to  assume  it  as  their  duty  to  relieve  an 
incurable  addict's  agony  by  giving  him  drugs. 
After  World  War  I,  In  the  same  hysterical 
atmosphere  that  bred  prohibition,  the  Treas- 
ury published  a  report — gathered  from  what 
statistical  sources.  It  never  revealed — which 
horrified  the  Nation,  The  addict  population, 
it  claimed,  had  grown  to  1  million,  mostly 
minors. 

The  Department  merged  Its  Narcotics  Di- 
\ision  (later  a  separate  bureau  under  An- 
slinger) with  its  Prohibition  Unit  and  the 
antladdlct  crusade  began.  A  series  of  Su- 
preme Court  Interpretations  of  the  HaiTlson 
Act  provided  powerful  weapons.  The  Fed- 
eral agents  set  stool  pigeons  to  collecting 
evidence  against  defiant  doctors,  raided  their 
offices.  Jailed  them.  The  conviction  of  a  few 
real  malpractltloners.  no  better  than  pushers, 
strengthened  the  Treasury's  hand;  and  rep- 
utable doctors,  thoroughly  intimidated, 
turned  their  backs  on  addicts. 

The  Supreme  Court  later  re\ersed  Itself  in 
the  case  of  a  Dr.  Llnder  whom  a  stool  pi- 
geon tricked  Into  prescribing  four  tablets  of 
cocaine  and  morphine.  Vindicating  Llnder 
in  1925,  the  Court  repudiated  the  Govern- 
ment's contention  that  doctors  ""may  never 
give  an  addict  moderate  amounts  of  drugs 
for  seLf-adminlstratlon  to  relieve  conditions 
Incident  to  addiction."  But  it  was  too  late. 
The  doctors"  retreat  was  complete,  and  to  this 
day.  despite  the  Llnder  opinion — which  the 
narcotics  regulations  Ignore — few  doctors 
care  to  have  anything  to  do  with  addicts. 

DETERRENCE    BT    TERROR 

Thus.  In  its  application  the  Harrison  Act 
transformed  patients  into  criminals.  The 
Narcotics  Division,  seeking  support  for  Its 
policy  of  deterrence  by  terror,  depicted  them 
as  monsters.  There  arose  a  body  of  myths 
which  obscured  the  nature  of  addiction  and 
Impeded  a  calm,  scientific  approach  to  It. 
For  example: 

The  myth  of  Intrinsic  criminality.  Ac- 
cording to  Anslinger.  addicts  are  criminals 
before  they  become  addicted. 

The  fact:  A  statistical  analysis  of  1,036 
addicts  committed  to  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  Hospital  at  Lexington,  Ky,,  showed 
that  75.3  percent  had  no  criminal  history. 
Again,  of  119  Inmates  who  developed  the 
habit  as  a  result  of  drugs  prescribed  for  ill- 
ness, 90  had  otherwise  unblemished  records. 


On  the  other  hand,  among  addicts  from  city 
slum  areas  delinquency  was  shown  to  have 
frequently  preceded  addiction.  In  short, 
the  Incidence  of  prior  offenses  depends  on 
the  particular  group  studied. 

That  most  addicts  commit  crimes  to  sup- 
port their  costy  vice  every  study  agrees. 
The  crimes  mainly  take  nonviolent  forms, 
such  as  drug  peddling,  p>etty  larcency,  shop- 
lifting. Dr.  Lawrence  Kolb,  dean  of  authori- 
ties on  the  medical  aspects  of  addiction, 
dismisses  as  "an  absurd  fallacy"  the  notion 
that  violent  criminals  commonly  use  drugs 
to  acquire  Dutch  courage.  "'Opiates,"  he 
explains,  "Inhibit  aggressive  impulses.  Un- 
der their  Influence  the  addict  becomes  pas- 
sive, free  of  tensions,  contented.  One  way 
to  render  a  man  with  homicidal  urges  harm- 
less would  be  to  put  him  on  morphine." 

The  sexual  myth.  Dope  incites  to  rape, 
orgies,  and  assorted  perversions. 

The  fact:  Heroin,  the  drug  of  choice,  de- 
presses the  libido  and  replaces  sex.  and  other 
normal  emotional  satisfactions.  Drs.  David 
Maurer  and  Victor  Vogel  note  In  their  monu- 
mental study:  "The  reduction  of  sexual  de- 
sire tends  to  remove  the  opiate  addict  from 
the  category  of  psychopathic  sex  offenders, 
even  though  he  might  have  a  tendency  to 
commit  sex  crimes  when  not  addicted," 

addiction's    PHYSICAL    DANGERS 

The  myth  of  fatal  effects.  Drugs  eventu- 
ally wreck  the  addict's  body  and  brain. 

The  fact:  Various  dangers  Incidental  to 
addiction  may  indeed  prove  fatal.  Dosages 
beyond  the  tolerance  the  addict  has  built  up, 
for  one.  Tainted  drugs,  as  they  often  are  In 
the  black  market.  Anemia  and  malnutri- 
tion, since  the  Impoverished  addict  has 
little  money  to  spare  for  food.  But  opiates 
of  themselves  need  not  WTeak  physical  and 
mental  havoc.  "The  addict  under  his  nor- 
mal tolerance  of  morphine,'"  reported  the 
late  Walter  G  Karr.  assistant  professor  of 
biochemistry  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,  "is  medically  a  well  man," 

Dr,  Kolb  cites  the  case  of  a  woman  who 
reached  81,  healthy  and  alert,  although  she 
had  taken  3  grains  of  morphine  a  day 
for  65  years,  "I  know  brilliant  doctors,"  he 
adds,  "who  would  be  drunk  in  the  gutter 
instead  of  successfully  practicing  medicine, 
but  for  opiates,"  No  sane  scientist,  of 
course,  holds  a  brief  for  addiction.  The  ad- 
dict is  a  psychological  cripple.  But  his  vice 
is  the  symptom,  not  the  cause. 

Nevertheless,  since  World  War  I  the  specter 
of  the  slavering,  maniacal  "dope  fiend"  has 
haunted  the  halls  of  government  and  to- 
gether with  the  booming  dope  traffic  Inspired 
ever-harsher  laws,  culminating  in  the  Nar- 
cotics Control  Act  To  prove  the  efficacy  of 
those  laws,  the  Bureau  frequently  Issues 
dramatic  charts  indicating  a  sharp  decrease 
of  the  addict  population.  Carefully  analyzed, 
however,  the  charts  appear  less  Impressive. 
The  latest  number  of  addicts  reported. 
46,798.  is  actually  about  3.000  higher  than  In 
1959.  The  Bureau's  estimates,  moreover,  rest 
on  the  dubious  assumption  that  no  addict 
can  long  escape  its  vigilance. 

Both  police  officials  and  legislators  con- 
cede the  need  for  scientific  Inquiry  Into  the 
TooX,  causes  of  addiction,  about  which  we 
know  next  to  nothing.  But  while  addicts 
in  Federal  prisons  or  hospitals  cost  the 
taxpayer  close  to  $14  million  a  year,  the 
Government  allocates  barely  half  a  million  to 
research.  The  two  Federal  narcotics  hos- 
pitals— at  Lexington  and  at  Fort  Worth, 
Tex. — which  together  admit  about  3.500 
voluntary  patients  a  year  and  about  500  com- 
mitted by  the  courts,  can  accomplish  little 
beyond    temporary    repairs. 

It  is  relatively  simple  to  rid  an  addict  of 
his  physical  dependence  on  drugs.  Metha- 
done, a  nonaddictlng  narcotic,  greatly  re- 
duces the  tortures  of  withdrawal.  Ttie  pro- 
cejs  normally  requires  less  than  2  weeks 
Diet  fresh  air.  exercise  complete  the  stand- 
ard treatment  usually  in  a  few  more  weeks. 


But  psychological  dependence  remains,  which 
the  doctors,  In  their  present  state  of  knowl- 
edge, can  seldom  eliminate.  Returned  to 
his  old  environment,  faced  with  the  same 
frustrations  wliich  originally  drove  him 
to  drugs,  the  patient  is  likely  to  backslide. 
A  foUowup  study  ol  1.182  patients  dis- 
charged from  Lexington  showed  that  about 
90  percent  relapsed,  the  majority  within 
6  months. 

The  reform  factions,  however,  do  not  con- 
sider poor  prognosis  any  Justification  for 
Jailing  addicts.  Several  bills  now  before  Con- 
gress reflect  a  more  compassionate  spirit. 
One  of  them,  sponsored  by  Senator  Roman 
Hrlska.  of  Nebraska,  would  allow  the  courts 
discretion  in  applying  mandatory  no-parole 
laws  and  so  enable  them  to  distinguish  be- 
tween major  criminals  and  simple  addicts. 
Senators  Jacob  K,  Javits  and  Kenneth  B 
KzATiNC,  of  New  York,  are  sponsors  of  bills 
which  would  provide  Federal  aid  to  State- 
hospital  programs  and  permit  civil  commit- 
ment of  addicts  guilty  of  no  other  offense. 

The  most  radical  scheme,  which  no  legis- 
lator supports  and  the  mere  mention  of 
which  outrages  the  Bureau.  Ls  the  natlrn- 
wlde  establishment  of  clinics  to  dispense 
free  narcotics.  Its  endorsers,  who  Include 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  advance 
two  main  arguments:  By  removing  profits, 
clinics  would  end  the  illicit  traffic:  by  taking 
the  addict  out  of  the  criminal  class  they 
would  make  It  easier  to  cure  and  rehabilitate 
him.  Under  British  law.  the  scheme's  pro- 
ponents point  out.  doctors  may  administer 
narcotics  to  addicts  who  ttiey  feel  cannot 
exist  free  of  suffering  without  them,  and 
Great  Britain  has  only  about  430  known 
addicts.  The  narcotics  laws  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries,  Belgium.  France.  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy  are  also  mild  compared  to 
America's,  No  vast  drug  traffic  plagues  those 
countries;  in  none  does  the  number  of  ad- 
dicts exceed  1,000. 

ARGUMENT  AGAINST   FREE  DRVCS 

But  the  arguments  against  free  clinics  are 
compelling.  Addicts  require  continually  in- 
creasing dosages  up  to  a  formidable  degree  of 
tolerance  and.  unless  they  get  It,  would  re- 
vert to  underworld  sources.  To  gratify  their 
craving,  even  if  practically  feasible,  would 
be  to  evade  the  basic  problem  of  what  cre- 
ated It  England  provides  no  valid  model 
for  the  -United  SUites.  With  their  homo- 
geneity and  traditional  respect  for  the  lavi . 
the  British  do  not  have  the  same  suscep- 
tibility to  addiction  as  the  mixed  American 
population.  Their  system  also  prevails  in 
Hong  Kong,  where  addicts  number  more  than 
100,000.  Regarding  the  other  European 
countries.  It  Is  a  question  whether  their 
laws  are  comparatively  lenient  because  they 
have  no  serious  narcotics  problem,  as  the 
United  States  did  before  the  Harrison  Act. 
or  whether  they  have  no  serious  narcotics 
problem  because  their  laws  are  comparatively 
lenient 

The  overriding  objection  to  the  free-cUnlc 
plan  is  a  moral  one:  Society  must  strive  to 
eliminate  degrading  practices,  not  subsidize 
them.  Although  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation-American Bar  Association  rep>ort 
favored  the  plan,  the  AJ*iA  has  since  re- 
pudiated it. 

Among  the  experimental  projects  now  un- 
derway, the  most  promising  was  Initiated  6 
years  ago  by  tlie  New  York  State  Division 
of  Parole.  It  extends  to  paroled  addicts  con- 
tinuing help — psychiatric,  familial,  educa- 
tional, vocational.  Under  the  direction  of 
Meyer  H.  Disklnd,  a  highly  skilled  parole 
officer  approaches  each  parolee  as  a  friend 
first  of  all  and  only  incidentally  a  law-en- 
forcement agent.  He  visits  his  home  aeveral 
times  a  month  to  discuss  the  jiersonal  fric- 
tions that  may  have  contributed  to  his  ad- 
diction. 

A   PLAN    roR   REHABII.riATIDN 

Most  addicts  lack  trade  Bkllls.  T1>e  pt»r\>:* 
officers  refer  them  to  trade  mjnookt  and  ^atr: 
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to  emplGVTTient  services  Oiit  of  a  special 
fund  the  project  lends  money  to  needy  pa- 
rolees to  tide  them  over  until  they  reoei'.  e 
their  first  paycheck.  The  parole  division 
expects  the  addict  to  relapse  at  least  once. 
but  unless  he  commits  a  crime  he  is  not 
returned  to  jail:  rehabilitation  continues 

The  project,  for  which  the  State  legisla- 
ture had  appropriated  MO.OOO  a  year,  covered 
34fi  parolees  up  to  the  end  of  1959  (the  last 
period  for  which  complete  statistics  are 
available  I  Almost  half  had  never  relapsed 
an  unheard-of  {percentage.  Sixty-four  have 
since  finished  their  paroles  with  clean  slates. 
Pennsylvania  and  California  have  Instituted 
similar  projects. 

"We  have  stopped  treating  our  Insane  pop- 
ulation a£  felons."  writes  Rufus  King,  sum- 
marizing the  alms  of  his  fellow  reformers, 
"we  have  raised  the  stigma  from  leprosy  and 
epilepsy  and  transformed  our  penal  philoso- 
phy from  one  of  vengeance  to  one  of 
rehabilitation.  But  ve  have  not  shown  com- 
parable understanding  of  the  addict 

"All  the  billions  our  society  has  spent  en- 
forcing criminal  measures  against  the  addict 
have  had  the  .sole  practical  result  of  protect- 
ing the  peddler's  market.  No  other  nation 
hounds  Its  addicts  as  we  do  and  no  other 
nation  faces  anything  remotely  resembling 
our  problem." 

For  the  moment.  King  adds,  no  ideal 
sclutlon  Is  In  view  To  reach  one.  various 
roads  must  be  explored  They  lead  to  felief 
from  persecution  for  the  addict,  to  therapy 
programs  and  foHowvps.  and  to  provisions 
for  Incurable  addicts. 

How  far  along  those  roads  the  United 
States  may  travel  depends  largely  on  the 
outcome  of  the  approaching  White  House 
Conference  To  succeed  Anslinger  President 
Kennedy  nominated — and  the  Senate  has 
confirmed  —Deputy  Commissioner  Henry  L. 
Giordano,  a  soft-spoken,  vigorous,  deadly 
efficient  man  of  48.  who  joined  the  Bureau 
In  1941.  "I  plan."  says  Giordano  "to  con- 
tinue the  general  policies  of  Mr.  .-Vuslinger  " 


LHEAN  MASS  TR.ANSPORTATION 

ACT  OF   ly6l' 

The  Senate  resuj«ed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  ^S.  3615'  to  authorize  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administra- 
tor to  provide  additional  a.ssistance  for 
the  development  of  comprehensive  and 
coordinated  mass  transportation  sys- 
tems, both  public  and  private,  in  metro- 
politan and  other  urban  areas,  and  for 
other  purpose^ 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  M:  P  e.sident.  I  am 
much  concerned  about  the  consequences 
and  disputes  growing  out  of  the  quest 
for  a  Utopian  "balanced"  transportation 
system  in  urban  areas. 

It  is  my  belief  that  instead  of  striv- 
ing for  so-called  balance,  our  transporta- 
tion planners  should  be  endeavoring  to 
develop  an  all-modes  and  all-facilities 
svstem  ba.sed  on  progress,  adequacy,  and 
ability  to  meet  needs. 

And,  Mr  President,  when  I  speak  of 
"ability  to  meet  needs."  I  refer  not  only 
to  the  requirements  of  rail  and  bus  citi- 
zen-commuters in  the  urban  areas;  my 
concept  of  "ability  to  meet  need"  em- 
biaces  also  tb.e  consideration  of  ways 
and  means  to  accommodate  the  massive 
and  increasint'  requKpmf^nts  of  both 
passenger  auforr..TD:lp.';  and  coirin;f!T!a! 
trucks  which,  w:l:  continue  to  virtually 
cloR  the  hi-lvA  avs  of  urban  areas,  no 
matter  Nvha'  :.s  c:  :..  ;n  the  field  of  mass 
transit  o.'  dil-j  ui  i  ail 

In  the  Wa.-hi.'itjiur:  Pu.st  this  ir.o.'-nuitj; 
I  noted  a  reierencp  w.  a  news  article  to 


the  Nations  Capital  "where  highway  and 
transit  partisans  have  been  locked  in  a 
bitter  dispute  that  has  brought  the  city's 
freeway  program  to  a  near  standstill." 
Unfortunately,  that  appraisal  is  essen- 
tially correct.  There  is  such  a  dispute 
and  the  highway — especially  interstate — 
program  of  the  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton area  is  in  virtually  a  stalemated 
condition. 

As  a  member  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  s  Subcommittee  on  Roads.  I 
am  not  a  so-called  highway  partisan.  I 
certainly  do  not  propose  that  all  atten- 
tion be  focused  on  highways  and  all 
available  funds  be  spent  on  freeways  to 
the  exclusion  of  consideration  and  fi- 
nancing for  other  facets  of  the  total 
transportation  problem. 

But.  Mr.  President.  I  make  my  posi- 
tion clear  in  stating  emphatically  that  I 
strongly  oppose  bringing  highway  plan- 
ning and  construction  to  a  halt  in  urban 
areas — especially  in  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  area — while  there  is  a 
search  for  a  transportation  system  with 
a  magical  term. 

In  spite  of  recent  attacks  on  the  lan- 
guage written  into  the  Federal-Aid 
Highvvay  Act  of  1962.  as  passed  by  the 
House  and  as  recommended  by  the  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  Committee,  I  believe 
it  IS  thoroughly  realistic  in  the  section 
having  to  do  with  "Transportation 
Planning  in  Certain  Urban  Areas."  So- 
called  highway  interests,  as  alleged,  did 
not  rewrite  that  section.  Members  of 
Con.gress  who  studied  the  problem  care- 
fullv  and  considered  in  a  realistic  man- 
ner conditions  of  the  present,  and  those 
most  hkely  to  prevail  in  the  immediate 
future,  are  responsible  for  the  few  devi- 
ations from  the  provisions  included  in 
the  legislation  as  originally  introduced. 
We  should  not  be  searching  in  this 
country  for  a  will-o-the-wisp  "balanced 
transportation  system  embracing:  all  ap- 
propriate modes  of  transport."  Ours 
should  be  a  striving  for  something  prac- 
tical—  the  development  of  transporta- 
tion systems,  embracing  various  modes 
of  transport  in  a  manner  that  will  serve 
the  States  and  local  communities  effi- 
cipntly  and  effectively  " 

I  believe  criticism  of  the  changes 
recommended  by  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  and  accepted  by  the  House 
and  as  recommended  by  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee,  in  the  section  of 
"Transportation  Planning  in  Certain 
Urban  Areas."  is  unwarranted  and  un- 
realistic. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  urban  area  in  the 
United  States  more  plagued  than  is  the 
Nation's  Capital  with  the  vexing  prob- 
lem tirowing  out  of  exercises  in  semantics 
and  of  highway  stagnation  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  efforts  of  mass  transit  ad- 
vocates of  delay. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Roads  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  as  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
2;ress  earnestly  concerned  with  this  prob- 
lem in  the  Nation's  Capital.  I  have 
written  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  District  of  Columbia 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, through  its  diligent  chainnan.  my 
colleague     from     West     Virginia     I  Mr. 

BVRD     . 


Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  text  of  my  letter  in 
which  I  urge  that  provision  be  made 
far  keeping  the  District  of  Columbia 
highway  program  on  schedule,  insofar 
as  possible,  through  appropriations  leg- 
islation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

US  Senate, 
CoMMirra:  on  Labor 

AND  PTBLIC  WELFARr. 

September  13.  1962. 
Hon    Robert  C   Btrd. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.    Committee    on    Appropriations. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washitigton.  DC. 
Dear  Bob:  Attacks  on  the  proposed  capital 
outlay  budget  for  highways  contained  in  the 
District    of    Columbia    budget    proposal    for 
the  fiscal  year  1963  have  created  much  con- 
fusion concerning  the  transportation  prob- 
lem In  the  District  of  Columbia  metropoli- 
tan area. 

The  National  Capital  Transportation 
Agency  has  requested  delayed  action  on  four 
specific  projects  contained  In  the  budget, 
pending  the  reports  on  certain  studies 
scheduled  for  delivery  to  Congress  by  No- 
vember 1,  1962.  These  are  the  east  leg  of 
the  Inner  loop  freeway,  the  Northeast  FYee- 
way.  interchange  "O."  and  the  Three  Sisters 
Bridge.  Those  who  would  delay  the  District 
of  Columbia  freeway  program  apparently  are 
obscuring  a  ntimber  of  facts  which  should 
be  brought  Into  focus 

The  capital  outlay  budget  for  highways 
for  the  fiscal  year  1963  represents.  I  am  In- 
formed, the  minimum  highway  needs  that 
should  be  provided  if  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  to  keep  pace  with  regional  and 
national  highway  development.  That  pro- 
gram was  based  on  the  balanced  transpor- 
tation system  called  for  by  the  Mass  Trans- 
portation SiiTvey  Report.  1959.  and  approved 
by  the  National  Capital  Regional  Planning 
Council.  ,"-» 

The  proposed  freeway  network  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  been  designed  as  part 
of  a  transportation  system  that  Is  expected 
to  Include  rapid  transit  by  rail  and  nonrall 
Actually.  If  there  should  not  be  brought 
Into  being  a  rapid  transit  program,  the  pro- 
posed freeway  planning  will  of  necessity 
have  to  be  much  enlarged. 

Those  who  have  sought  delays  In  the  high- 
way development  apparently  have  done  so 
on  the  premise  that  there  Is  a  question  of 
highway  versus  nonhlghway  facilities  for 
serving  the  transportation  needs  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  metropolitan  area.  This  Is  an 
unfortunate  mistake  as  It  now  threatens  the 
highway  expansion  and.  if  continued,  could 
threaten  the  rapid  transit  program  Ad- 
vanced highway  planning,  as  you  know  was 
made  feasible  by  enactment  of  the  Federal - 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956.  Following  the  1959 
survey  It  was  possible,  because  of  1961  High- 
way Act  amendments,  to  proceed  on  a  broader 
basis  than  was  formerly  true  Thus,  the 
highway  program  proposed  in  the  current 
budi^et  is  not  an  "accelerated"  one.  except 
in  the  sense  that  the  availability  of  Federal 
matching  funds  has  made  It  possible  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  original  program  at  a  more 
rapid  pace. 

Following  approval  of  the  transportation 
plan  for  the  metropolitan  region.  Congress 
established  the  National  Capital  Transporta- 
tion Agency  to  study  the  rapid  transit  phase 
of  the  overall  transportation  plan,  with  spe- 
cific direction  to  evaluate  the  feasibility  of 
subways  In  the  Nations  Capital.  This  meant 
that  the  second  part  of  the  overall  transport 
plan  was  underway:  the  highway  phase  al- 
ready had  begun. 

There  is  additional  misunderstanding  as 
to  the  actual  roles  of  the  enlarged  highway 
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network  as  compared  with  the  proposed 
rapid  transit  system.  The  latter,  be  It  sub- 
ways or  some  other  form  of  rail  transit,  is 
being  designed  around  the  home-to-work 
movement  while  the  highway  program  is  be- 
ing designed  to  handle  the  every  day  de- 
mands of  modern  motor  vehicle  traffic.  This 
traffic  is  only  partly  Involved  In  the  home- 
to-work  movement. 

Independent  of  the  need  for  citizens  to 
move  between  home  and  place  of  employ- 
ment or  business,  there  Is  an  ever-growing 
volume  of  motor  vehicle  traffic  of  all  types 
that  must  be  served.  The  Increased  travel 
and  commercial  needs  of  the  metropolitan 
area  are  placing  tremendous  demands  on  our 
road  and  street  facilities  that  have  nothing 
to  do  with  commuter  traffic.  Unless  these 
demands  are  met,  this  area  will  be  faced  with 
a  staggering  problem  of  traffic  congestion. 
Any  delay  In  the  current  program  will  only 
multiply  the  many  serious  problems  that 
ultimately  must  be  solved. 

If  the  present  highway  program  Is  sus- 
pended until  there  is  a  determination  of 
what  can  be  done  with  a  subway  system,  no 
provisions  will  have  been  made  for  ever- 
mounting  motor  vehicle  traffic  that  is  not  and 
never  will  be  susceptible  to  subway   travel. 


Miles  open  to  tralBc 

Work  In  proKrt's.s: 

I'nder  construct  km 

Engincoriiig  or  riKht-or-irfty 

Total  underway 

Miles  remaining 

Total 


Another  matter  of  grave  concern  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  metropolitan  area  Is  the 
possibility  that  any  substantial  alteration  In 
the  comprehensive  highway  plan  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  might  result  in  altering 
the  roads  of  Interstate  character.  The 
projects  Involved  In  the  current  dispute  are 
all  links  In  the  National  Interstate  System 
and  as  such  must  be  coordinated  with  roads 
In  other  States  to  form  an  Integrated  system. 
Changes  in  the  vital  parts  of  the  plan  could 
result  In  these  roads  being  considered  In- 
eligible for  Inclusion  In  the  Interstate  pro- 
gram. 

I  believe  .t  Is  Imperative  that  the  proposed 
District  of  Columbia  highway  program  be 
kept  on  schedule  and  I  urge  that  this  be 
made  possible  In  appropriations  legislation 
Delays  doubtless  will  lead  to  ultimate  added 
costs  rather  than  savings.  Another  probable 
byproduct  of  delays  doubtless  will  be  further 
deterioration  of  the  downtown  section  and  a 
resultant  loss  in  revenues.  And  there  should 
be  avoidance  of  the  possible  loss  of  Inter- 
state Highway  System  funds. 

These  obser\atlons  and  recommendations 
are  set  forth  In  my  capacity  as  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Roads  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Conijress  earnestly  concerned  with 
this  problem  In  our  Nation's  Capital. 

With    recogtiltlon    and    appreciation    for 
your    diligent    efforts    In    providing    for    the 
needs  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Jennincs  Randolph. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE C»N  THE  JUDICIARY  TO 
MEET  DURING  THE  SENATE  SES- 
SION TOMORROW 

Mr.    HTJMTHREY.     Mr.    President,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 


Annually.  millions  of  people  visit  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  Tourism  Is  the  District's 
second  largest  industry.  More  than  90  per- 
cent of  visitors  travel  In  their  own  auto- 
mobiles. It  would  be  tragic  If  Washington's 
highway  condition  became  such  that  the  city 
would  be  classed  as  a  place  to  avoid. 

The  report  of  the  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Agency,  to  be  filed  in  November, 
must  of  necessity  undergo  a  series  of  inten- 
sive hearings  in  order  to  determine  whether 
Its  recommendations  are  (l)  physically 
possible,  and  (2)  financially  reasonable. 
This  may  well  take  a  year  or  more.  In  the 
meantime,  highway  traffic  volume  increases 
almost  dally,  endangering  the  commerce  of 
the  city  and  posing  a  serious  problem  of 
public  safety. 

If  the  highway  program  Is  financed  to  con- 
tinue as  planned.  It  Is  doubtful  if  loss  would 
be  sustained  even  though  the  transit  pro- 
gram might  demonstrate  a  need  for  some  ad- 
justment in  future  highway  planning.  How- 
ever. If  the  highway  program  Is  stopped  until 
the  subway  plan  Is  fully  evaluated,  the  time 
lost  can  never  be  regained. 

This  table  shows  that  the  District  has  been 
making  some  progress  In  the  'work  under- 
way" category,  but  lags  behind  the  naUonal 
average : 


Miles  of  Interstate  System 


District  of 
Columbia 


2.6 


4.5 
4.9 


B.4 
16.1 


28.1 


United 
States 


Percent  of  total 


District  of 
Columbia 


12,  M9.  g 


«.8 


4.801.3 
10,926.8 


15. 728. 1 
12, 519. 8 


16.0 
17.4 


33.5 
57.2 


40,797.8 


100.0 


United 
States 


*V7 


11.8 
26.8 


38.6 
30.7 


100.0 


mittee  on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  M:  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL    in   AM 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  .'^tand  ;n  adjourn- 
ment until  10  oclock  tumorrcw  morninsr 

The  motion  was  a^n'td  to:  and  lat  5 
o'clock  and  42  minutes  p.m  ■  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  pi-evious  order,  un- 
til tomorrow,  Friday.  S<  ptember  14.  1962, 
at  10  oclock  a.m. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive    nomination    confirmed    by 
the  Senate  September   13,   1962. 
Collector  of  Customs 

Corwin  S.  Snyder,  of  North  Dakota,  to  be 
collector  of  customs  for  customs  collection 
district  No.  34,  with  headquarters  at  Pem- 
bina, N.  Dak. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

IhIK.SDAV,  SEPTEMHtH  13,  19G2 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock,  ajn. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

I  Samuel  12:  23:  God  forbid  that  I 
should  sin  against  the  Lord  in  ceasing 
to  pray  for  you. 

Almighty  God,  in  our  prayer  of  inter- 
cession, we  are  now  bringing  to  Thy 
throne  of  grace,  all  whase  lives  are 
haunted  by  fears,  harassed  by  doubt, 
heavy  with  sorrow  and  stained  by  sin. 

Inspire  us  to  grasp  the  eternal  truth 
that  we  must  accept  life  with  all  of  its 
blessings  and  bereavements,  its  satisfac- 
tions and  struggles;  its  opportunities  and 
obligations,  as  an  adventure  and  a  dis- 
cipline meant  to  make  us  strong  and 
steadfast. 

May  oui-  hearts  be  aglow  with  the  en- 
thusiasm of  high  ideals  and  may  we 
never  become  cynical  and  embittered 
when  we  fail  to  attain  those  goals  up>on 
which  we  have  centered  our  aspirations 
and  ambitions. 

Grant  that  our  President,  our  Speak- 
er, and  the  Members  of  Congress  may 
courageously  face  without  reservation 
or  retreat  our  difficult  and  dangerous  in- 
ternational problems,  confident  that 
Thou  wilt  sustain  us  in  our  high  en- 
deavor for  freedom,  which  can  only  be 
the  sure  possession  of  those  who  have  the 
faith  and  fortitude  to  defend  it. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.    Amen. 


THE    JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  j-a.-^-sed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  Huiise  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  298.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  recovery 
from  tortxously  liable  third  persons  of  the 
cost  of  hospital  and  medical  care  and  treat- 
ment furnished  by  the  United  States; 

H.R.  5393.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act,  as  amended; 

H.R.  9728.  An  act  to  amend  the  Coopera- 
tive Pores-  Management  Act; 

H.R.  10150.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
A.  R.  Lencian;  and 

H.R.  12459.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  relief 
of  certain  enlisted  members  of  the  Coast 
Guard. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  3064.  An  act  to  amend  section  9  of  the 
act  of  May  22,  1928,  as  amended,  authoriz- 
ing and  directing  a  national  survey  of  forest 
resources. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  «H.R.  12180  •  entitled  "An  act 
to  extend  for  a  temporary  period  the 
existing  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
free  importation  of  personal  and  house- 
hold   effects    brought    into    the    United 
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States  under  Govenimen;  orders,"  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  House;   agrees  to  the 

coriference  a-sked  by  the  Ho'iise  on  the 
disai,'reeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  Ket-r.  Mr.  Love  of  Louisiana, 
Mr  WrLLi.^Ms  of  Delaware,  and  Mr. 
C.xPL.sov  to  be  the  conferees  en  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


NY. 

III. 

Mich 


PADRE  I=:-L.'.XD  NATIONAL 
SEASHORE.  TEX. 

The  SPEAKER-  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  que.«tion  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill  S.  4.  wh:ch  the  Clerk  will  report  by 
title. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passa;?e  of  the  bill. 

The  question  wa.s  takfn.  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  aye.^  ap- 
pe.-ired  to  have  ;t. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  g-round  that  a  quorum 
i.-5  not  present,  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidenily  a  quorum 
is  n  jt  presen.. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  wa.s  taken;  and  there 
v^ere — yeas  2.57,  nn.  ,  87,  riot  vo-.ins  91,  as 
follows: 

I  Roll  No.  2121 
YEAS- -257 


Abbltt 

D.uwson 

Is-hord,  Mo. 

Abernethy 

Delaney 

Inouye 

Addabbo 

Dent 

Jarman 

Albert 

Denton 

Jennings 

Alford 

Dtgss 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Andrews 

DlngeU 

Johnson,  Md. 

Arends 

Donohue 

Johnson,  WLs. 

A-^hley 

Dorn 

Judd 

Ashmore 

Dowdy 

Karsten 

Asplnall 

Downing 

Kee 

Avery 

Dovie 

Keith 

Ayres 

DuLskl 

Kelly 

Bailey 

Eklmoudbon 

Keogh 

Baldwin 

Elliott 

Kilgore 

Baring 

Ellsworth 

King,  Cailf. 

Barrett 

Everett 

King.  Utah 

Barry 

Evins 

Kitchin 

Bass.  Tenn 

Fallon 

Kluczynskl 

Battin 

FarlDstein 

Kornegay 

Beckworth 

Fa.sceU 

Kowalskl 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Feighan 

Kunkel 

Bennett,  Mich 

Flnnegan 

Kyi 

Berry 

Fl.sher 

Lane 

Blatnlk 

Flood 

Lankford 

Blltch 

Posrarty 

Lennon 

Boggs 

Forrester 

Lesln«kl 

Boland 

Fountain 

Libonatl 

Bonner 

Frellnghuysen 

Lindsay 

Bradexn&s 

Friedel 

McDowell 

Breeding 

F'llton 

McFall 

Broolu.  Tex. 

Gallagher 

Mclntire 

Broomfield 

fiarmatz 

McMlUan 

BroyhlU 

Ciavln 

Mahon 

Bruce 

Olaimo 

Mallliard 

Burke.  Ky 

Gilbert 

Marshall 

Burke.  Mas.s. 

Granahan 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Burleson 

Green   Oreg 

Mathias 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Oreon    Pa 

Marthews 

Byrnes.  Wls. 

(iriffitn.-. 

M.iv 

CahJll 

G.ibser 

Miller,  Clem 

Cannon 

H.ieen.  C.ihf 

Miller, 

Carey 

Hii.-y 

George  P. 

Casey 

H.tipern 

MlUlken 

Chenoweth 

H:u:'-en 

Moeller 

Church 

H«rdy 

Mcx>ihead.  Pa. 

Clark 

Ha.Tlson.  Wyo 

Morgan 

Cohelan 

Hay.s 

Morse 

Conte 

Hebert 

Ml'SS 

Cooley 

Hechler 

Multer 

Cornian 

Hsmphin 

Murphy 

Cunningham 

H-^rdcr-o.". 

Murray 

Curtln 

Herloncr 

Natcher 

Daddi^rlo 

Hoiifleld 

N-dzl 

Dague 

H  :;and 

.Nelsen 

Daniels 

Ho  ran 

Nix 

Davis.  John  W 

Hu..jdle-iton 

Nvgaard 

Da%-is,  Tenn. 

HvJi 

O  Brien,  Itl. 

O  B-ien 
OH..r\, 

O  H..'3, 

0  NeiU 
<t '  -  m  ?rs 

1  ,.  ;.niaii 
Perk,ii.s 
Pet  0, -son 
Phi  run 
Pike 
Poaf« 
Prlw? 
Pucinskl 
FurceU 
Qi-Ue 
Randall 
RetfiM 
Re^i.'s 

Rho<ifs  Ariz. 
Rhodes.  Pa. 
RUey 

Rivers.  Alaska 
Rive-s,  S.C. 

R  'bfrts,  .Ma. 
R  :bf  rts,  Te.x. 
Robison 
Rod! no 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Rogers.  Fla. 


Adair 

Alger 

Anderson,  HI. 

Ash brook 

Auch:nclos8 

Baker 

Bateti 

Becker 

Beerinann 

Belclier 

Bell 

Bol.on 

Bow 

Brown 

Cede.Tberg 

Chamberlain 

Chlporfield 

ClarKTy 

Colll.;r 

Corbijtt 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Dert»unian 

Derwirukl 

Dole 

Dwyer 

Fentcn 

Flndley 

Pino 

Cathlngs 


Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rosen thai 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

P'jtner'   rd 

Ri*:-..  :U>t^, 

RyaA^N.Y. 

St.  Germain 

Siantangelo 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Scfawetker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Se'.den 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Sibal 

Slkcs 

Sisk 

Stack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Miss. 

Smith,  Va. 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 
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Glenn 

Goodell 

Griffin 

Gross 

Hall 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Uicstand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  ni. 

Hosmer 

Jensen 

Joelson 

Johansen 

Jotuis 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kastenmeler 

King,  NY. 

Knox 

Langen 

Latta 

Lipscomb 

MacOregor 

Mason 

Meader 

Michel 

MlnsbaU 

Monagan 

Moore 


Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompeon,  Tex. 

Thorn  berry 

ToU 

Tuck 

Tupper 

tJdall,  Morris  K. 

tfllman 

Vanlk 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

Waggonner 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

Watts 

Weaver 

Whltener 

Wh.tien 

Wickersham 

Williams 

WUila 

Wilson.  Calif. 

Winstead 

Wright 

Young 

Zablocki 


OKonskl 

Ostertag 

Felly 

PUilon 

Pirnle 

Poff 

Ray 

Rlehlman 

Rousseiot 

St.  George 

Schadeber>j 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Short 

Shrlver 

Slier 

Smith,  Calif, 

Springer 

Stafford 

Taber 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tollefson 

Dtt 

Van  Pelt 

Westland 

Wharton 

Widnall 

Younger 
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Alexander 
Andei-sen, 

Minn, 
Anfa'O 
Ba.ss.  N.H 
Betts 
Boiling 
Boykln 
Bray 
Brewiter 
Bromwell 
Buckley 
Celler 
Chelf 
Coad 
Colmrr 
Cook 
Cramer 
Curtlf ,,  Ma.^v 
Davis. 

James  C. 
Devine 
Doinlnlck 
Dooley 
Dumo 
Flynt 
Ford 
Frazler 
Garland 
Gary 
Gonzalez 


Goodllng 

Grant 

Gray 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Halleck 

H  irdlng 

Harris 

Harrison,  Va. 

HArvey,  lud. 

Healey 

Hoffman.  Mich. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

Kearns 

Kllburn 

Kirwan 

Laird 

Landrum 

Loser 

M(-CuIloch 

McDonough 

McSween 

McVey 

Macdonald 

Mack 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Martin.  Mani;. 

Merrow 

M  Her,  N.Y. 

Mills 


Montoya 
Moorehead, 

Ohio 
Morris 
Morrison 
M  jsher 
Moulder 
Norblad 
Norreil 
Passman 
Pfost 
Pilcher 
Powell 
Rains 
Reece 

Rogers,  Tex. 
Roudebush 
Saund 
Scranton 
Seely-Brown 
Shelley 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stephens 
Thompson,  La. 
Trimble 
Wels 
Whalley 
Wilson,  Ind. 
Yates 
Zelenko 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The    Clerk    announced   the   following 
pairs : 
Mr.    Anfuso    with    Mr.    Scranton. 

Mr  Frazler  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr   Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Ford. 

Mr    .Shelley  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 


Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 

setts. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
sota. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr 
gan. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
shire. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


Zelenko  with  Mr.   Betts. 

Powell  with   Mr.  Miller  of  New  York. 

Celler  with  Mr    M..rtln  of  Massachu- 

Healey  with  Mr.  Kilbtirn. 

Harding  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana. 

Karth  with  Mr.  Devine. 

Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  McCulloch.. 

Alexander  with  Mr.  Goodllng. 

Brewster  with  Mrs.  Wels. 

Loser  with   Mr.  Dumo. 

Trimble  with  Mr.  Andersen  of  Mlnne- 

Yates  with  Mr.  Moorehead  of  Ohio. 

Mack  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Macdonald  with  Mr.  Seely-Brown, 

Landrum  with  Mr.  BromweU. 

Staggers  with  Mr  Dooley. 

Gary  with  Mr.  McDonough. 

Buckley  with  Mr.  Kearns. 

Chelf  with  Mr.  Norblad. 

Colmer  with  Mr  Laird. 

Gray  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Masachusetta. 

Rains  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Morris  with  Mrs.  Reece. 

Montoya  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michl- 

Pllcher  with  Mr.  McVey. 

Magnuson  with  Mr.  Ba&s  of  New  Hamp- 

Madden  with  Mr.  Merrow. 

Harrison  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Garland. 

Cook  with  Mr.  Domlnlck. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Alger]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
though  Padre  Island  extends  along  the 
coast  of  Texas  and  is  well  known  to 
Texans,  I  mast  oppose  at  this  time  this 
bill  making  Padre  Island  a  national  park. 

The  reasons  are  quite  simple. 

First,  it  is  wrong  to  spend  money  the 
Government  does  not  have.  At  a  period 
of  deficit  financing,  we  can  easily  delay 
such  expenditures.  Further,  while  $5 
million  is  the  amount  to  be  appropriated, 
this,  at  best,  is  a  "guesstimate"  and  the 
cost  would  be  twice  that  plus  the  cost  of 
necessary  improvements,  such  as  at  least 
one  all-weather  highway  the  length  of 
the  island. 

Second,  the  State  of  Texas  has  re- 
quested "that  all  action  on  the  proposed 
national  seashore  project  be  withheld 
during  this  session  of  Congress  because 
it  is  being  studied  by  the  State  of  Texas 
as  a  possible  State  park."  Some  of  Uie 
factors  being  considered  are  tlie  specific 
size  of  the  park  ai-ea  of  the  113-mile  is- 
land, which  in  the  bill  is  specified  a.s  83 
miles,  the  State  of  Texas  believing  that 
44  miles  would  be  sufficient  since  much 
of  this  area  is  mudflats  and  subject  to 
tidal  conditions. 

Third,  the  island  is  not  now  accessible 
except  by  two  causeways,  and  in  case  of 
emergency  the  very  safety  of  vacationers 
would  be  in  doubt. 

Fourth,  there  is  a  direct  conflict  be- 
tween the  wilderness  concept  of  the  is- 
land and  the  intended  oil  and  gas  min- 
eral developments;  one  precludes  tlie 
other. 
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Fifth,  anc  finally.  Padre  Island  is  so 
close  to  sea  level  and  so  affected  by  tides 
and  storms  that  one  bad  hurricane  could 
destroy  all  improvements,  if  not  wash 
it  away  sufifit  iently  to  render  it  useless  as 
a  resort. 

Mrs.  MAY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Washington    Mr.  Westl.andI  may  extend 
his  remarks  it  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  SPEAKER,     Is  there  objection  to 
the   request  of   the   gentlewoman   from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WESTLAND.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  v/as  unable  to  be  here  yester- 
day when  the  Padre  Island  bill  was  be- 
fore  the   House   for   consideration,    but 
there  was  a  primary  election  in  the  State 
of  Washington  and  I  was  in  my  district 
at  that  time. 

I  opposed  the  Padre  Island  bill  in  com- 
mittee— and  I  oppose  it  here  before  the 
House  of  Re.Dresentatives.  I  do  not  do 
this  with  any  great  pleasure  but  because 
I  believe  this  legislation  is  basically 
wrong. 

I  have  visited  Padre  Island  and  I  have 
toured  a  good  portion  of  it — in  a  specially 
equipped  jeep.  Padre  Island  is  115  miles 
of  deep  sand— with  practically  nothing 
on  90  miles  cf  it.  There  are  no  roads, 
except  for  a  ;;mall  portion  of  the  north 
and  south  ends — it  is  impossible  to  travel 
this  island  except  in  a  specially  built 
jeep — one  wi.h  two-way  radio,  special 
tires,  extra  water,  and  food — and  even 
then  it  is  re.ther  dangerous  to  travel. 
Yet  this  bill  wants  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country  to  provide  $5  miUion  to  buy  just 
the  surface  and  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
has  stated  that  the  price  might  be  "more 
than  twice  that."  Now  the  reason  you 
are  only  getting  the  surface  is  because 
some  oil  companies  own  the  mineral  or 
oil  rights — and  you  know  Texas  and  oil — 
do  not  touch.  This  bill  would  permit 
these  oil  com.Danies  to  drill  and  produce 
and  store  oil  In  a  national  seashore.  As 
a  matter  of  fict  the  State  of  Texas  has 
already  received  some  $13  miUion  in 
royalties  from  oil  produced  on  Padre 
Island  and  estimates  as  much  as  $1  bil- 
lion in  royalties  have  been  made.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  the  great  State  of 
Texas  wants  to  preserve  this  area  as  a 
seashore  they  could  and  should  do  it 
themselves.  Certainly  they  are  in  better 
shape  financially  to  do  it  than  is  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  favor  the  preservation 
of  our  seashoi  es,  but  I  believe  as  the  Out- 
door Recreation  and  Resources  Commis- 
sion stated,  :,hat  the  initiative  should 
come  from  the  States. 

One  final  thought,  Mr.  Speaker.  If 
this  bill  is  pj^ssed  it  will  represent  ac- 
tion taken  by  'he  Federal  Government  in 
opposition  to  the  express  wishes  of  the 
Texas  Legislature.  Just  this  year  Mr. 
Grainger  W.  Mcllhaney,  chairman  of  the 
legislative  lanil  study  committee,  advised 
this  Congress  that  they  were  studying 
the  Padre  Island  situation  and  further 
stated  "my  committee  strongly  urges 
that  all  action  on  the  proposed  national 
seashore  project  be  withheld  during  this 
session  of  Congress."  I  ask  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  if  they 
think  they  should  act  against  the  ex- 
pressed wishes  of  a  State  legislature? 
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Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  <H.R.  12711) 
making  appropriations  for  sundry  inde- 
pendent executive  bureaus,  boards,  com- 
missions, corporations,  agencies,  and  of- 
fices for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1963,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Sen- 
ate amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Thomas,  Yates,  Cannon.  Ostertag.  and 
Taber. 


UNITED  NATIONS  LOAN 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  764  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
2768)  to  promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  by  authorizing  the  purchase 
of  United  Nations  bonds  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  therefor.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  five  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five-min- 
ute rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  I  shall  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  I  Mrs.  St.  George]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  764 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  S.  2768, 
a  bill  to  promote  the  foreign  p>olicy  of 
the  United  States  by  authorizing  the 
purchase  of  United  Nations  bonds  and 
the  appropriation  of  funds  therefor. 
This  is  an  open  i-ule,  and  provides  for  5 
hours  of  general  debate. 

On  Januai-y  30  of  this  year  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  sent  a  message 
to  the  Congress  asking  that  the  Congress 
go  along  with  an  appropriation  of  this 
type  because  of  the  fi.scal  condition  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan],  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  one  of  the  minority  members, 
filed  legislation  similar  to  the  type  we 
have  here  today.  In  April  the  Senate 
passed  such  legislation. 

It  seems,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  time  in- 
tervening when  this  matter  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  came  to  the  House,  it 
became  more  or  less  a  political  football 
and  there  was  great  consternation  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  legislation  could  pass 


this  body.  I  think  the  polls  that  have 
been  taken  throughout  the  Nation,  the 
editorial  comments  and  the  press  and 
radio  show,  that  the  people  of  America 
stand  behind  this  legislation  and  realize 
the  need  for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  authorizes  the 
appropriation  not  to  exceed  $100  mil- 
hon  for  a  loan  to  the  United  Nations 
The  United  Nations  is  in  a  financial  crisis 
which  if  not  relieved  will  make  necessary 
the  withdrawal  of  United  Nations  forces 
from  the  Congo  and  from  the  Middle 
East  anc  the  area  of  the  Israel-Egyptian 
border. 

Should  such  withdrawals  occur,  it 
would  d<!teriorate  the  situation  in  those 
areas,  and  such  result  would  apr>ear  to 
be  inevitable,  and  would  threaten  world 
peace  and  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

The  first  thing  we  say  to  ourselves  is. 
How  did  the  United  Nations  get  into  the 
deficit  in  which  it  is  in? 

The  financing  of  the  United  Nations 
and  its  affiliated  agencies  falls  into  four 
categories.  First  is  the  asse.ssed  budget 
for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  United 
Nations  of  which  the  United  States  cur- 
rently pays  32.02  percent.  For  1962  the 
U.S.  assessment  for  this  regular  budget 
was  $23.7  million.  Second  are  the  regu- 
lar asses.5ed  budgets  of  the  specialized 
agencies  such  as  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  and  the  International 
Civil  Organization  of  which  the  United 
States  pays  not  more  than  one-third. 
Third  are  voluntary  contributions  to 
special  programs  including  the  Chil- 
dren's Fund  and  the  Palestine  refugee 
program.  Fourth  are  the  assessments  to 
finance  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force— UNEF— in  the  Middle  East  and. 
more  recently,  the  United  Nations  Oper- 
ations in  the  Congo — UNOC. 

TTie  root  of  the  financial  difficulties  of 
the  United  Nations  lies  in  the  fourth 
category.  The  United  Nations  Emer- 
gency Force  has  5,100  troops  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  along  the  Israel-Egyptian  bor- 
der to  maintain  peace.  This  operation 
costs  the  United  Nations  about  $20  mil- 
lion a  year.  In  the  Congo  18  nations 
provide  almost  18,000  troops  at  a  cost 
to  the  United  Nations  of  $120  million  a 
year. 

There  are  certain  nations  in  the  United 
Nations  that  have  not  paid  their  cost 
under  category  4.  We  know  that  the 
satellite  rations  of  the  Communist  Party 
have  not  paid  their  costs.  They  would 
like  us  in  this  Congress  today  to  defeat 
this  legislation  and  refuse  to  go  along 
with  it.  They  realize  that  if  we  here  in 
the  Congress  do  not  appropriate  this 
$100  million  today  that  the  troops  would 
be  withdrawn  and  taken  out  of  the  Con- 
go and  the  troops  would  be  withdrawn 
out  of  these  other  areas  in  Africa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  this  $100 
million  loan  comes  down  to  this.  Unless 
we  are  prepared  to  accept  the  risks  of 
Communist  penetration  of  central  Africa 
and  of  active  Soviet  intervention  in  a 
renewal  of  hostilities  in  the  Middle  East, 
the  United  States  must  either  take  the 
action  necessary  to  meet  the  United  Na- 
tions financial  emergency  or  prepare  to 
assume  certain  peacekeeping  responsi- 
bilities in  these  areas  which  are  being 
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borne  by  the  United  Nations — undoubt- 
edly at  greatly  Increased  cost. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  764  and  now  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  :  Mrs.  St.  George  ; . 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  sentleman  from 
Kansa.s  I  Mr.  Avery  1 . 

Mr  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unai^imous  consent  to  speak  out  of  the 
rey:ular  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  may  be 
the  only  noncontroversial  part  of  this 
debate  today  and  tomorrow.  It  is  with 
considerable  regret  that  I  ri.se  at  this  time 
to  announce  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  the  death  of  a  former  official  re- 
txjrter  for  the  House,  Mr.  William  L 
Fenstermacher  He  served  as  an  official 
reporter  for  the  House  for  31  ytAis.  He 
retUTd  on  April  1,  1961.  He  passed  away 
last  night  at  Georgetown  Hospital.  In 
the  limited  time  I  had  to  investiaate  his 
.service.  I  think  he  reported  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  as  lon'4  as  any 
other  individual  who  served  m  that 
capacity.  He  was  first  appointed  by 
Speaker  Longworth  in  1929.  He  .served 
under  Speaker  Jack  Garner  from  Texas. 
Speaker  Rainey  from  Illinois,  Speaker 
Byrns  from  Tennessee,  Speaker  Bank- 
head  from  Alabama,  our  own  beloved 
colleague  Joe  Martin  from  Massachu- 
setts and  the  late  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn 
from  Texas.  He  reported  debates  by 
such  outstanding  and  illustrious  Mem- 
bers as  John  Rankin,  of  Mississippi.  Ham 
Fish,  LaGuardia,  Dewey  Short,  aiid 
ironically  enough,  if  irony  is  the  word,  he 
also  was  an  official  reporter  during  the 
time  tliat  former  Vice  President  Richard 
Nixon  and  now  Vice  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  were  Members  of  the  Hou.^e  of 
Representatives, 

He  has  performed  a  great  service  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  the 
Nation,  and  I  know  that  i.is  memory  will 
be  reverenced  and  long  lenieinbered  by 
tho.se  of  us  who  served  m  ihc  House 
during  his  long  period  of  service. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr.  AVERY.     I  yield 

Mr.  HORAN.  I  want  to  join  with  my 
colleagxie  from  Kansas  m  paying  rever- 
ence to  the  passing  of  Bill  Fenster- 
macher. I  think  he  was  a  courteous  and 
efficient  reporter.  He  uas  a  true  friend 
to  all  of  us  with  whom  he  worked. 

I  have  a  rather  personal  interest  here 
too,  because  one  of  Bill  Fenstermacher's 
two  brothers  who  survive  him  lives  in  my 
district. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  for  taking  this  time. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  already  been  said 
by  my  colleatiue  from  Massachusetts,  this 
resolution.  House  Resolution  764,  makes 
in  order  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 
S.  2768.  with  5  hours  of  general  debate 
under  an  open  rule. 


This  bill  comes  to  us  from  the  Senate. 
It  has  been  slightly  changed,  it  has 
been  amended  and  I  think  improved. 
In  the  report  under  the  explanation  of 
the  amendment  we  find  that  the  com- 
mi:Lee  changed  the  provisions  of  section 
1  cf  the  Senate  bill  and  said: 

The  proceeds  of  such  loan  shall  not  be 
used  to  relieve  state  members  of  the  United 
Nations  or  their  obligation  to  pay  arrearages 
on  payments  of  any  United  Nations  assess- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant matter.  I  think  also  it  has  been 
highly  controversial.  In  looking  over 
sor.ie  of  the  statements  I  have  received 
recently  I  feel  that  this  is  one  that  de- 
serves some  consideration, 

1 1  .-,eems  that  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  International  Organization  Affairs. 
Harlan  Cleveland,  testifying  in  favor  of 
the  $100  million  bond  bill,  reluctantly 
drtpped  this  bombshell  after  running 
into  .some  penetrating  interrogation  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  Mr,  Robert 
Ch:perfield- 

The  startling  facts  bared  by  Cleveland, 
who  has  become  known  as  the  U.N.  bond 
sal\sman.  shocked  committee  members 
wh;'n  they  learned  the  modus  operandi 
of  this  extraordinary  scheme.  The 
United  States,  Cleveland  admitted,  had 
\oluntarily  g.ven  the  U.N.  $215  million 
out  of  foreign  aid  contingency  funds. 
Th«n  the  U.N  proceeded  to  use  part  of 
tliH  sum  to  reduce  India's  assessed  share 
of  special  U.N.  expenses  by  $812,000; 
Poland's  by  $512,000,  Yugoslavia's  by 
$J43,200,  and  Cuba's  by  $140,800,  if  you 
l)le,ise. 

Mr  Speaker,  that  is  all  docimiented  in 
thf  minority  report.  These  figures  are 
coirect 

There  aie  many  others  that  may  be 
startling  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. There  are  many  people  who  cer- 
tai  ily  have  defaiilted  completely  in 
thtir  paymenls  to  the  United  Nations 
and  are  not  absolutely  impoverished. 

P'irst — and  I  have  a  great  deal  of  sym- 
pathy for  this  country.  I  am  very  de- 
voted to  France,  and  always  have  been. 
I  consider  it  almost  my  second  country. 
France,  if  you  please,  has  a  gross  assess- 
ment of  $4,782,000.  And  what  do  you 
think  their  defalcation  amounts  to? 
S4. 746.601. 

We  have  aiieady  noted  India.  Poland 
has  paid  a  little  but  is  still  in  arrears  by 
over  a  million  dollars.  Ukraine  and  the 
U  S  S.R.  both  are  in  complete  default. 
Th''  United  States,  of  course,  has  paid  its 
full  share,  and  more,  and  is  now  trying  to 
do  a  little  bit  more  with  these  bonds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  this  is 
going  to  do  nothing  at  all.  It  will  be  a 
stopgap,  but  they  will  have  to  come  back 
here  next  year  for  another  loan. 

Another  thing,  when  you  sell  bonds, 
I  was  always  under  the  impression  that 
people  would  be  allowed  to  buy  them. 
I  have  always  felt  that  with  these  United 
Na'ions  bonds  it  might  be  well  to  put 
them  on  the  market.  We  have  heard 
that  the  majority  of  the  F>eople  in  this 
country  are  favorable  to  this  bond  issue. 
M.\  distinguished  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  just  told  you  that.  Then 
the-e  should  be  no  problem  in  raising 
$10  3  million.     Why  cannot  the  people  go 


into  the  market  and  buy  these  bonds,  put 
them  away  in  their  safety  deposit  boxes 
for  their  children  and  grandchildren? 
I  think  that  is  an  excellent  idea. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  commend  the  uentle- 
woman  for  her  excellent  statement. 
Does  the  gentlewoman  not  think  those 
who  vote  afHrmativcly  for  this  bill  ought 
to  have  the  opportunity  and  the  vigor- 
ous encouragement  to  withdraw  some  of 
their  own  money  from  banks,  building 
and  loan  as.sociations.  and  .so  forth,  on 
which  they  are  being  paid  4  percent  in- 
terest, and  invest  in  these  bonds?  I 
think  it  would  be  a  demonstration  of  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  Members  who  vote 
for  this  bill,  if  provision  is  made  in  the 
bill  that  they  join  in  the  purchase  of 
these  bonds. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE  I  heartily  asree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  I  think 
that  is  a  fair  thing.  If  we  believe  In 
these  things  we  should  provide  taxpay- 
ers' money,  and  certainly  our  own.  One 
hundred  million  dollars,  with  the  way 
things  run  today,  with  a  $308  billion 
debt  is  not  very  much  money.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  people  of  the  country 
who  are  favorable,  and  if  they  are  in 
the  majority,  they  would  be  delighted  to 
do  that  very  thing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentlewoman  spoke 
of  France  a  moment  ago.  Is  she  aware 
of  the  statement  by  President  de  Gaulle 
that  Fi-ance  would  not  purchase  any  of 
these  bonds  if  they  were  printed  on  gold 
plated  paper? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  think  Pi-esident 
de  Gaulle  told  the  truth  and  made  a 
very  forthright  statement. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  there 
is  no  money  in  the  Treasury  to  buy  this 
$100  million  of  bonds,  and  that  we  will 
have  to  go  out  and  borrow  the  money? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Certainly  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  knows  very 
well  we  are  running  mo^t  of  the  time  on 
borrowed  money.  So  that  is  not  any- 
thing new. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Well,  we  will  have  to 
borrow  the  money  anyway. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  That  is  true.  Our 
people  should  be  given  the  privilege  of 
buying  these  bonds. 

One  more  thing  I  would  like  to  hwni 
out  in  justification  of  the  attitude  of 
France  and  the  attitude  of  many  other 
nation.';.  There  has  been  great  objec- 
tion in  many  quarters  m  Europe  and 
elsewhere  to  this  war  in  the  Congo 

This  is  called.  T  believe,  a  peac(^  f>p- 
eration.  If  you  have  seen  any  of  the 
pictures — and  I  am  sure  that  you  have — 
of  the  atrocities  in  the  Congo,  of  the 
torture  of  little  children,  of  women,  of 
nuns  and  of  clergymen.  I  do  not  think 
you  would  be  very  favorably  impressed 
with  it  as  a  peace  operation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  our  understand- 
ing in  the  beginning,  and  we  have  been 
told  it  since,  that  the  U.N.  was  founded 
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on  a  peaceful  basis  that  it  was  a  de- 
liberative b'>dy,  that  there  you  could  get 
together  anl  talk  to  each  other  and  talk 
on  both  sides,  and  in  that  way  there 
would  be  a  meeting  of  the  minds,  which 
is  always  a  i  excellent  thing,  even  when 
we  differ.  .'3ut  when  it  comes  to  raising 
money  to  send  troops  to  the  Congo  to 
keep  the  peice.  so-called,  and  have  them 
fighting  thf  re  for  months  and  have  them 
killing  and  maiming  and  have  ambu- 
lances shot  at,  I  do  not  think  that  is  a 
role  for  thi;  United  Nations.  I  cannot 
believe  tha.  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives wants  to  support  that  kind  of  a 
move. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  these  bonds  arc  to  be 
put  througi  on  a  businesslike  basis — 
and  there  i:  no  argument  against  that — 
I  understaiid  that  an  amendment  will 
be  offered  I  y  one  of  our  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  [Mr.  Derwin- 
SKil,  to  mike  an  appropriate  amount 
available  fc  r  interest  payments.  That 
is  a  very  iniportant  thing.  These  in- 
terest payn  ents  should  be  In  line  with 
interest  as  t  is  paid  abroad  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Mr.  Spejkcr,  the  two  primaiT  pur- 
poses of  offering  this  amendment  are, 
first,  to  pro .ide  a  return  to  the  Treasury' 
in  excess  oi  the  recent  cost  on  our  own 
long-term  bond  i.ssues  and  in  antici- 
pating a  continued  increase  in  the  cost 
of  financing  our  national  debt.  Second- 
ly, this  interest  rate  will  make  the  bonds 
more  attractive  to  other  countries. 
There  is  nD  earthly  reason  why  other 
countries  .should  not  purchase  them  since 
interest  rate  levels  throughout  the  world 
are  consistently  greater  than  in  the 
United  Stales. 

Mr.  Spcaser,  I  think  this  amendment 
is  a  good  amendment  and  .should  be 
accepted.  ]  do  feel,  however,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  we  are  going  a  little  bit  too  far 
in  doing  this  kind  of  thing  year  after 
year,  and  1  know  it  is  a  very  common 
thing  and  a  very  prevalent  thought  to 
say  "Oh,  if  we  had  not  had  the  United 
Nations."  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  "Oh,  if 
we  had  hal  a  rainy  day  today  no  one 
knows  wha:  would  have  happened." 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives does  not  know  what  would 
have  happened,  none  of  the  Members 
know  what  would  have  happened,  I  do 
not  know  *'hat  would  have  happened. 
There  are  no  more  futile  words  than  "It 
might  have  been."  Therefore  let  us  dis- 
card this  way  of  thinking  and  let  us  try 
to  tighten  ip  a  little  on  the  United  Na- 
tions. Let  us  try  to  make  the  United 
Nations  realize— and  I  think  if  they 
realize  It  cnce  It  will  be  for  all  time- 
that  the  United  States  of  America  is 
not  a  milk  :ow  which  can  be  used  when- 
ever you  reed  a  little  more  cream. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  people  know  what 
they  are  dDing.  The.se  people  are  very 
smart  dipUmats,  most  of  them,  and  cer- 
tainly the  ones  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
They  are  rot  going  to  pay  the  freight  if 
"Uncle"  is  there  to  pay  it  for  them.  It 
is  as  simple  as  that.  You  and  I  have  all 
had  occasi  )n  to  see  this  same  thing  in 
our  own  he  me  with  our  own  families.  If 
we  are  goi  ig  to  be  a  patsy  to  the  world 
and  to  an  organization  over  which  we 
have  little  or  no  control,  we  are  going 
to  be  sought  out  year  after  year  after 
cvrri— 1220 


year  for  this  verj-  same  thing,  and  where 
has  it  led  us  so  far? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlewoman yield? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  shall  be  glad  Xa 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr,  JUDD,  Does  not  the  gentle- 
woman tiiink  that  this  bill,  as  amended 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, does  precisely  what  the  gentle- 
woman has  said,  and  with  which  I 
thoroughly  asree?  In  the  past  others 
have  tended  to  assume  that  we  would 
always  come  along  and  pay  40  or 
50  percent  of  the  costs  and  if  they 
threatened  us  a  bit  we  would  pay  60  per- 
cent or  still  more.  We  have  encouraged 
them  in  that  attitude  because  we  have 
done  it  repeatedly,  I  think  the  practice 
has  been  a  mistake.  We  are  trying  to 
correct  it.  Here  for  the  first  time  the 
U.S.  Government  will  deal  with  the 
United  Nations  the  same  way  it  deals 
with  our  own  States  and  cities.  It  will 
say  to  the  UJn.,  we  will  match  dollar  for 
dollar  what  you  put  up,  just  as  we  do  in 
various  matching  programs  with  the 
States.  It  is  the  same  way  a  foundation 
approaches  a  university,  saying,  "We  will 
give  you  $1  million,  if  you  will  raise  $1 
million." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  realistic  and 
effective  approach.  It  has  proved 
through  the  years  to  be  a  successful  way 
to  get  others  to  give,  to  do  the  most  for 
themselves. 

Usinc  this  approach  we  will  also 
find  out.  and  the  world  will  know,  just 
V  hat  other  countries  really  think  about 
the  United  Nations  and  its  usefulness. 
If  it  IS  valuable  to  them,  then  they  will 
come  through  with  their  money.  If  they 
do  not,  then  we  will  know  that  the  U.N. 
simply  does  not  have  the  significance  to 
others  that  we  have  hoped  it  had.  I 
cherish  the  belief  that  what  we  have 
done  in  the  bill  will  achieve  what  the 
gentlewoman  is  caUing  for. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  The  gentleman 
may  remember  that  I  did  say  the  bill 
had  been  amended  and  improved,  I  do 
not  think  it  has  been  amended  quite 
enough,  I  also  think  that  perhaps  it  is 
not  strong  enough  as  it  is  written.  I 
think  the  gentleman  and  I  probably 
want  to  attain  the  same  objectives,  I 
still  think  the  United  States  is  doing 
more  than  its  share.  I  also  would  like 
to  know  what  is  going  to  happen  to 
these  other  members  who  refuse  to  do 
anything,  apparently  absolutely  nolhing. 
They  would  still  have  their  vote. 

Mr  JUDD.  If  the  gentlewoman  will 
yield  further,  if  this  bill  goes  throueh 
and  the  Senate  takes  our  version,  as  I 
am  sure  it  will,  or  it  will  be  brought 
back  here  in  disagreement,  these 
countries  must  come  through  with  their 
payments  or  after  a  period  of  2  years 
they  lose  their  vote  in  the  General  As- 
sembly. Any  nation  can  then  get  up 
in  the  U.N.  and  challenge  their  vote. 
Under  the  charter  their  vote  is  lost  if 
they  are  2  years  in  arrears. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  My  friend  will 
agree  that  will  have  to  be  done  by  a 
majority  vote? 

Mr.  JLT)D.  The  advisory  opinion  has 
to  'oe  accepted  by  a  majority  vote,  but 
if  somebody  is  2  years  in  arrears,  under 
the  charter  itself,  article  XIX.  they  will 


have  lest  their  vote  and  any  member 
can  challenge  their  vote,  and  stop  them 
from  voting. 

Mrs  ST.  GEORGE.  Article  XTX  has 
been  there  a  long  time.  Many  people 
have  b?en  in  arrears,  and  no  one  has 
challenged  their  vote. 

Mr.  JLT)D.  Not  many  have  been  in 
arrears  under  the  conditions  of  article 
xrx.  They  have  to  have  been  in  arrears 
more  than  2  full  years.  As  of  this  sum- 
mer, orly  four  countries  were  in  arrears, 
all  of  them  in  the  free  world  and  good 
friends  of  the  Uruted  States.  I  under- 
stand three  of  those  have  since  paid 
up,  and  only  one  today  is  in  arrears.  The 
Soviet  'Jnion,  if  it  did  not  pay,  would  be 
in  arreirs  by  1964.  but  my  guess  Is  that 
it  will  :5ay  up  rather  than  lose  its  vote. 

Mr.  .'UDAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs,  ST.  GEORGE.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana, 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  if  it  is  not 
true  that  this  prohibition,  or  this  losing 
of  the  vote,  may  be  waived  by  the  Gen- 
eral A.'^sembly.  It  is  written  into  the 
charter,  so  that  if  the  General  Assembly 
so  acts  it  may  wai\c  that  restriction 
against  voting. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  think  that  is  probably 
true,  in  the  same  way  we  can  su.spend  our 
rules  h?re,  but  article  XIX  authorizes  a 
waiver  only  if  the  General  Assembly  is 
satisfied  that  the  failure  to  pay  is  due  to 
conditions  beyond  the  control  of  the 
member, 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE,  That  is  what  I 
was  po  nting  out  to  the  gentleman,  that 
that  is  true.  Probably  a  majority  will 
go  the  other  way.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
count  en  them. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  think  the  United  Na- 
tions itself  knows  it  is  at  a  cros.sroads. 
The  m(  mbers  have  to  come  through  now 
or  else  it  is  writing  its  own  doom.  The 
little  countries  more  than  anybody  eLse 
know  that  this  is  almost  its  last  chance 
to  be  helpful  to  them,  if  they  fail  to 
come  through. 

Mr.  DEROUNLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gei  llewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  In  a  copyrighted 
story  111  the  Herald  Tribune  of  Septem- 
ber 9— perhaps  I  should  not  mention  the 
name  cf  that  paper  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
White  House — there  appeared  this  arti- 
cle: 

U.N.    Wn.L    Nor    Demand    Members   Pay 
DEFicrrs 

(By  Darius  Jiiabvala) 
UNm.-D  NA-noN.<;  NY — The  UN  General 
Assemb  y  which  will  open  Its  session  Septem- 
ber 18,  will  not  take  any  firm  action  to  meet 
t>ie  defoits  Incurred  by  the  OrgaiUzation's 
Middle  East  and  Congo  operatlon.s. 

It  was  learned  yesterday  from  a  high  au- 
thority, that  at  best  the  .^sembly  will  be 
asked  by  a  small  group  of  delegations, 
strong;;-  backed  by  the  United  States  to  en- 
dorse V.ip  opinion  of  the  International  Court 
of  Just:ce  delivered  last  July  that  such  pay- 
ments lire  obligatory  on  all  members.  But 
that  Is  as  far  as  the  Ger.erai  .'Assembly's  ac- 
tion will  go, 

Accorling  to  sources  here,  a  draft  resolu- 
tion Is  oeing  discussed  among  some  delega- 
tions Ir,  these  ternis  and  there  Is  little  opti- 
mism t.iat  It  will  have  either  the  moral  or 
political  force  behind  it  to  get  very  far. 
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SAME      FINANXIAL      MORASS 

The  net  result  will  be  that  the  organization 
will  be  in  the  same  financial  morass  next 
year  as  it  Is  this  year,  with  the  added  effect 
that  the  spirit  of  the  UN.  Charter  will  be  a 
little  shaken. 

As  of  August  31.  the  U  N..  deficit  from 
both  the  Congo  and  UNEF  operations  was 
well  over  $115  million.  Assuming  that  this 
deficit  would  increase  at  the  present  rate  of 
$13  million  a  month,  by  December  the  deficit 
will  be  well  over  $165  million. 

From  time  to  time.  Secretary  General  U 
Thant  and  other  officials  of  the  Assembly 
have  emphatically  pointed  out  that  the 
financial  solvency  of  the  organization  Is  im- 
perative for  the  future  of  the  U.N.  But  few. 
if  any.  delegations  are  willing  to  rap  the 
delinquent  nations  with  an  ultimatum  to 
pay  up  or  else. 

Opposition  to  payment  comes  principally 
from  the  Soviet  bloc  nations  While  France 
and  numerous  smaller  African  and  Asian  na- 
tions have  not  anted  up  as  yet,  the  feeling 
is  that  their  failure  to  do  so  does  not  stem 
from  opposition  as  much  as  inability  to  meet 
the  costs. 

There  is  already  some  discussion  that  a 
system  of  Installment  payments  will  help 
the  small  and  new  nations  to  meet  this 
expense.     Some  sources  Indicate  that  France 


will  pay  the  costs  although  she  has  not  done 
sc'  as  yet. 

But  the  problem  created  by  the  Soviet  bloc 
is  in  a  totally  different  category.  The  Rus- 
sians have  maintained  that  the  Congo  and 
UNEF  operations  have  been  Illegal  opera- 
tians.  The  power  to  maintain  peace  and 
uj;e  force  rests  with  the  Security  Council. 
These  operations  were  approved  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and.  the  Soviets  say,  the  As- 
sembly did  not  have  the  authority  to  do  so. 

In  last  year's  Assembly  debate,  the  Soviet 
delegate  warned  that  It  "would  not  con- 
sider itself  bound  by  any  decisions  the  Court 
nright  take,  because  the  question  was  not 
within  the  competence  of  the  Court." 

The  article  fortifies  the  gentlewoman's 
prediction  that  the  General  Assembly  is 
not  going  to  ask.  for  back  payments  from 
delinquent  members.  Members  here 
ought  to  realize  that  they  may  be  asked 
to  vote  more  funds  next  year.  Let  us 
not  be  lulled  into  the  idea  that  these  de- 
linquents are  Roing  to  pay  up. 

Mrs.  ST  GEORGE.  I  thank  the  gen- 
t'eman  for  his  contribution. 

I  should  like  to  read  one  more  passage 
from  the  minority  views,  which  I  might 


say  was  written  by  the  gentleman  f-.-om 
Indiana  [Mr.  Adair],  and  which  is  an 
excellent  report. 

During  the  past  2  years,  its  shown  in  Uible 
I.  the  United  States  contributed — over  and 
above  paying  its  regular  assessments — nearly 
$41  million  to  UN  military  operations  in  'he 
Congo.  As  of  June  30.  1962.  US  voluntary 
contributions  to  UNEF  anK>unted  to  $23  mil- 
lion. These  voluntary  contributions  made  it 
possible  for  the  U.N.  to  reduce  substantially 
the  assessments  of  other  countries — in- 
cluding Communist  and  Communist -domi- 
nated countries — for  the  financing  of  these 
U.N.  activities.  The  manner  in  which  this 
was  accomplished  is  refipcted  m  table  II.  ap- 
pearing below. 

In  table  II  there  aie  fai  more  than 
three  delinquents.  I  can  a.ssure  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  table  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  showing  the  delinquent  r.a- 
tions,  and  they  are  leKion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows: 


Table  II. — AsHex-tmcnls  in  resped  of  the  Congo  ad  hoc  account  for  the  period  Nov.  1,  1961,  to  June  SO,  1962 


.Miiiil.iT  states 


Gross 

'it-  I'lioiirit 
Tit  of  Aviw^-i- 
nunls 


AfEhiinistan 

.\lbania 

Argentina 

.Au.<itralia 

-^uslriii 

HolKium 

Bolivia 

Hnuil 

Huluiina 

Huriiia 

Ityeloru.'wiHn  8.8.R-.. 

Cambodia ... 

Cauiorooii , 

rai!a<li» 

Criiiriil  .Afrimn  Ke- 

luiMu' 

( 'i<yliin... 

( 'hu<l   ................ 

(  nilc  .....••••......•- 

chini  ................ 

ColDiiiMrt 

Congo  '  llrik/f.ivitl»«)... 
('nilRO  I/o|Ki|<lvl|k<).. 
( '(Mtik  Hkik. ........... 

Ciitiit 

CyiiruK 

<"i<<<'hi>i<lovikkli\ 

I)ulmnn'y 

l>('tiniitrli .  .  

1  lotllltlh  ,vii   Ui'{i||ll||i'. 
K'll.xliir  .....••••. 

Kl  ,«*.ilviii|<ir  

Ktlnoi.i.i  

KixliTulloii  Ml  M  nUyrt. 

Kiiil  iiul 

I''r  till  I' 

I  Ittlxill .,., 

(Uiiuiik 

1 1 riM^*  1*  •  ••■•••••••«••■ 

()ii'ii<'tiii«m 

I  iiiiiii'ik ....•••. 

ll.tiii 

lliiiiitar'w< 

Iliinu  ir) .............. 

In'likiiil. .............. 

Imlik 

Iniloii<<iilk. 

Intn 

In^likuil..., 

Ituly 


.  *•**«••• 


0.05 
.(M 

1.01 

1.  Ht- 

.4.') 

i.ai 
i.ia 

.20 
.07 

.8a 

.04 

.(M 

3. 1'i 

.04 

.m 

.04 

,*\ 

.IM 
,07 
.(H 
.U 
AH 
1    I 

.m 

.OA 
,(m 

,0A 

..1 
«.\H 

.m 
.'t\ 

.tH 

.m 
.m 

8.(4 
.4A 

.OU 
.14 
.IS 


Reiiuc- 

ti()ii«  ' 

Ull'lrr 

H<')i<)iu- 

tion  1732 

(XVI) 


Credits 

from 

T.ix 

I  Einial- 

i/.ation 

Fund 

for  1960 


$40,000 
32,  flOO 

WIS,  I  mi 

1,  H-JH.  ixm 
M'*K  i««l 
y»iii,  iiKi 

;vj.  i««v 
S-J4. 1«I0' 
\U\.  l««i 

^^,,  (Km; 

41'\  Km 

iJ..  i«»' 

2,  4M»i,  (»J> 

Wi.  (t*)\ 
7'J.iW»i 

:«,  IKK- 

•JIK,  lOl 

3,  IkMi,  IIIKI 
JllK.  IKII 

Mi,  (KMII 
.Vi,  (llltl| 

:vj,  oooi 

17i|,  Oi«>' 
;r.'.  Km' 

tail,  mill 
.U  mxii 

4m,<Rlll 
40.  out 
4H.  IKKI 
»'i,  INII 
40.0(10 

tl)4  IMIi 

.mn,  000. 

4, 7.U  0110 

.1'J, »«) 

rj,  (iiio 

IM.  iX)o 

40,  000 

1.1,  mm 

;ij.  mill 
44i«,  m«> 

»J,  mil 

l,(Vi4,  mm 

:4mi.  mm 

lito,  mm 

'l  m»i 

r.ii.iMi 

i,rvii,uiio 


$32,000 

25,  6U) 

04«'.,  4<X) 


25,  ««> 
MO.  200 
128,000 

44,)«)0 

"ii.iioo 

25,  «»> 


25,  mm 

■^T  I'd  a  I 

■J.'l  '<«' 

liK>   tin  I 

S'.'>>.  mm 

W\  4m  I 

25.  OOOI 

44,  MXij 

25,  «(m 

140.  Mim 

.'5,  m«i 

25,000 

,12, «» 
.<«»,  44  m 
25,  mm 
112.  m«i' 
M.  '2«i 


$51 

34 

»3« 

,510 

363 

,097 

34 

m) 

135 

r.7 


Amount 
rtxrived 


$ir,183.0O 

V^\ .-... 

34I 

4        li.  ;iw«\.  in 

2,  <VJ4  2,  4U3,  ;<7(l.  00 


.Vlay31,l«J2, 
iMlaiUf  due 


$7. 

Ii, 

IfiO, 

1,326, 

350, 

958. 

«. 

1A3, 

31. 

"iis." 

6, 


»««.00 
366.00 
664.00 
490.00 
687.00 
903.00 
366.00 
940.00 
865.00 

aoi.'oo 

366.00 


AT, ««) 
l4T,'2im 

:«J,  mm 
.'A,  mm 
25,  mm 
25,  mm 

25,"  mm 

X12,00ll| 

.'HS  in  HI 

l.'s  <**■ 

'  '  iiKi 

^<l  'iim 

l"!.  uou 


I 


4 

84 
4 

22M 

4.  m 

261 

4 

4 

»4 

211 
4 

734 
4 

Mm 

42 
Al 
42 
51 
14.1 
3tl,1 

A,  aw 

4 

AU 

IU4 

42 

34 

34 

M 

354 

34 

3,  OTA 

:iu«t 

irT 

76 

1,15 

UN 

1.1 


6.390.00 


0,  S(NV  00 


I4U.M 
4*13,  41H.  00 


JIMUST  t« 
M&,dU7,UU 


«V3M,(W 


1  "« 


14,316  00 

{\.  3V6.  00 
41  372  00 
•W  774  00 

4i,.«y.  (X) 

(I,  396.  (X) 
U,19rt.(X) 

H,8<w.m 

34,  WHU.  UO 


USA,  2tMV  m) 
6, 246.  OU 

■■■7.'M(l,'(Vt 
»,  M».  (10 
«,  3AM.  (U 

T,M»,un 


4, 746,  MM.  01) 

A,  MM,  01) 

14,341.00 

3I1,  KXl.  00 

T,«AH.(X) 

MIM.  00 

<!,  mv  00 

l\,  MtV  00 

44T,  mo,  UO 

"'»ii"n»"»ifl.'(V) 
Ti,nn4,m) 
ai.KU.oo 

14. 324.  m) 

22. 26A.  IK) 

'J3,  HM2.  (X) 

1,790,  tua.  00 


Member  states 


Ivory  Coast. 

Japan 

Jordan 

Laos 

Lebanon 

Liberia 

Libya 

LuiemboufR 
MadagiLvrar  (Malagoiiy 
Republic).. 

Mali 

Mexloo 

Morocco 

Nepal 

NciberlandM. 
New  ^alnnd. 
NlrttracuA.... 

Niger 

Nigeria 

Norwty 

PakliUn 

I'ltiiania 

IMkniguay.... 

I'lTU 

l'hlU|>i>lm<«.. 

rolnixl 

rortiigul 

Kuinunlk.... 
HuudI  Ariklila 

H»<iii'gnl     

HodmUm 

DtiUth  Afrlm. 
«Mla 

MUOM....... 

Mwwifkn 

Tliikllunit...., 

TlHP) 

'ruitlDlit 


Per- 
cent 


Gross 
amount 
of  asspss- 

mrrit.s 


>  ••••••••••«•••• 


■••••■••a •••• 


rkwlMlun  ^.i».M 

l',H,H,H      

t'lillpd  ArikliUi'itiihItr. 
I'Mlli'd  Kingdom.    ... 

rmtod  Stall* 

l'l>lH>r  Vollu 

t'nuimy 

Vonomiola 

Yi>nicn 

YiiKtmlitvIti 


ToUl. 


0.04 
2.27 
.04 
.04 
.05 
.04 
.04 
.05 

.04 
.04 
.74 
.14 
.04 
1,01 
.41 
.04 
.04 
.21 
.45 
.42 
.04 
.04 
.10 
.40 

.16 

.asi 

.07 
.UA 
.04 

.A3 
,M\ 
,07 

i.ao 
.III 

.04 

.UA 

.40 

1,IM 

14.97 

,ao 

7,  AM 

au,ou 

.04 

.11 
.u 

.04 
.38 


100,00 


$32.0IX) 

1,K16,0(XI 

32.  (XXI 

32.  (KKI 

4«),0IX) 

;i2, 000 
32.  ax) 
40.  OU) 

32,000 

32,  WX) 

592, <XX) 

11 2,  (XXI 

32, (XX) 

MOK.IKK) 

328,000 

32, 0(X) 

32.  (XXI 

108, 0(XI 

360,  (KK) 

336,000 

32, (KX) 

32,  OIK) 

Ml,  (WX) 

.120,  IXXI 

1,024,  (XXI 

128,  (XXI 

2A6,(NKI 

All,  (NNI 

40,000 

32, (KM) 

424,  OIN) 

(INN,  (XXI 

A6,  IXXI 

t,04ll,(NXI 

128,  IXXI 

,12,  (XKI 

40.  (MX) 

3«),(MX> 

AH4,UINI 

ll,U7n,0(NI 

240,  (KXI 

A,  (MM,  IXN) 

2A,6in,(XK) 

32,  (NK) 

88,(XXi 

416.  OIX) 

32,  UNI 

,1(M,  WXI 


Reduc- 
tions ' 
under 

Resolu- 
tion 1732 
(XVI) 


$2.1. 000 
IXth,  000 
25,  (xm 
25,  600 
32,000 
2fi,6(XI 
25,  tXXI 
32,00(1 

2.V«(X1 
25.  «XI 
473.  (XXI 
MU.mxi 
2.5,  6(X) 


Creillts 
from 
Tax 

Equal- 

ieution 
Fund 

for  1960 


Amount 
rr<t'ived 


I 


25,  mx) 
25,  (KXI 
134,401 

268.  MX) 
25, (UK) 
25,  IMNI 
tM.(XNI 
2A6,  (XXI 
5I2,0)XI 
102,  4(NI 

'44,WX> 
32,  IXXI 
25,  IKMI 

,^5II,4(XI 
44,  NdO 

'  102, 41X1 
25,  (VIXI 
,12.  IXXI 

2.VI,IKXI 


lVli,UUO 


25,  (XMI 

70,400 

3,12,  MX) 

25,  mxi 

243.2(XI 


•0,000,000  11,400,800 


1, 


$6 
1.847 
34 
34 
42 
34 
34 
51 

6 
4 

fiU9 

118 

84 

852 

3.54 

34 

4 

20 

413 

337 

34 

34 

U» 

;t63 

1,55 

I6U> 

287 

Al 

«l 

4 

47a 

784 

Al 

1,173 

I3A 

4 

42 

4U8 

I.AIN 

ll,4»l 

ilTO 

A,  Ana 

4 

101 

433 

34 

2UA 

A7,OA8 


tA,366.00 


M)7. 148.1X1 
327, 646.  (X 


.May  31, 1962. 
balance  due 


$6,394.00 
900, 153. 00 

e,  366  («i 

6.  3«WV  im 
7,968.00 


6.366.00 
7, 949.  00 

6.  394.  im 

6, 896.  mi 

117,  Mil.  00 

22. 282  mi 

6, 3<Xl.  (XI 


85U,  .^87.  IKl' 


l,(UIH,ll)i7.UU 


7,  UA8.  IN) 
0,1,  AlU,  00 


l,798,NiU,AI 


7, 714,917. 4A 


6,366  no 

6,8911(10 
Xi,  Ml  (HI 

66,  MUi  (Ml 

6.8(UI.(XI 

6, 31WI  IXI 

1A,«07  IXI 

A3,687  (Nl 

510,845.  (XI 

2A,  481  IXI 

2AV7I3  (XI 

II,I4U  (Kl 

7,994  IXI 

n.  iMt  (Kl 

423,  AJ8.  (Kl 

116,816  (HI 

II,I49(KI 

'Ja!  4(15  (HI 
A,)tMUKI 


LAKH. 489  no 

11,9(^,509  (HI 

47, 730.  mi 

4.'J6,1.6I4  4)1 

)i\U|6.(KK)(H) 

6,396,  (Kl 

17,  499  (XI 

82, 77x  00 

6,  81X1.  (HI 

(Ml,  AOA  (K) 


W.H]l7,SU4.Aa 


i  l<i>ductl«M  In  •Mrirlbuilun*  mikde  ixianiblo  by  votontary  voutrlbuUnui  rhuii  the  l^nltod  BtatM. 


Mrs  ST  aEORQF  Mr  SpeaktM.  I  feel 
this  la  a  tlmi.>  for  llioughtful,  nay,  even 
prayerful  consldernllon  of  thi.s  moa.sure 
I  think  wf  have  to  .nlop  deluding  our- 
selves with  tlil.s  pverln.simu  tnlk  Hint  ue 


would  be  much  worie  off  without  the 
United  Niition,"-  Maybe  we  would.  But 
no  (Uic  can  unswiM  thnt  nu(»»tlon.  There- 
fore, I  think  It  wi  uid  he  wise  to  let  the 
United     Nution.s     know     now     by    our 


speeches  and  by  our  vole  that  we  tliink 
it  Is  hluh  iiinc  foi-  them  to  pull  iip  their 
BOck.^.  to  .stieuKtheii  their  orKnnizftllon. 
and  to  puller  I liem.selves.  for  wo  are  only 
one    mi  Miller     »nd    i\ny    .sinuU    Afrieiin 
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country  recently  admitted  has  ju.st  as 
much  votii  g  power  as  the  United  States 
of  America 

We  have  a  perfect  right,  it  seems  to 
me,  as  Ion;:  as  we  are  paying  out  these 
vast  sums  at  the  expcn.se  of  our  .sorely 
harassed  t  ixpayers.  to  let  it  be  known 
that  we  wa  it  more  eflRciency  and  that  we 
do  not  w<'  nt  armies  put  in  the  f^eld 
wherever  tlie  Secretariat  may  deem  wi.'^e 
to  do  so.  Further  I  think  we  ought  to 
talk  about  it  for  the  full  5  hours  and  I 
think  we  sliould  amend  the  bill.  It  has 
already  been  slightly  improved  and  it  can 
be  amende  1  to  improve  it  a  great  deal 
more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  finally.  If  it  is  defeated,  it 
will  bring  r.o  tears  to  my  eyes. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  previuu.s!y  made  and  include 
a  newspaper  article. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

Tliere  wits  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRC»WN.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
Bcntlewom;in  yield'!' 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
■'  at:ue,  the  pentlcman  from  Ohio,  the 
iai-.kmy  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Mr.  BRC)V.'N,  I  ju.'^t  want  to  rise  to 
congratulate  Ihe  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  on  the  very  able  and  remarkable 
address  sh3  lias  just  completed  on  this 
subject,  ard  to  point  out  to  the  House 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  was  very 
generous  i:i  grantinK  time  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  to  debate  the 
phiiosfjphy  and  the  beliefs  of  the  in- 
dividual members  of  that  committee 
rathicr  full;-  on  the  floor  for  5  long  hour.s. 
Tlie  opportanlty  will  be  laven,  I  hope  and 
believe,  to  every  MembiT  of  the  Hou.se 
to  expiTSs  him.self  or  herself  fully  on 
these  particular  .subj(X't,s.  So,  again,  I 
want  to  .say  as  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rule.s,  I  am  very,  very 
proud  of  he  (gentlewoman  from  New 
York  today  becau.se  she  h.a.s  made  a  vri-y 
remarkable  addre.s.s  );ere  and  I  n:n  sure 
WP  arc  all  very  ajipneiative  of  that  fact 

Mrs  BT  GEORCJF  I  thank  my  col- 
league fioiu  Oliio  Miiy  I  take  thl.s  op- 
portunity to  !«ay  thut  if  my  nddre.ss  and 
my  prr.'irntntlnr,  luv.s  uf.y  meilt  it  I.n 
lar'ely  due  to  l:!v  tuition  i»nd  lil>  Icad- 

Plstilli 

Ml'  O'NKIM.      Mr  Speaker  luoy  I  .-^hv 
lliat  the   irU'mlev.iiiimn   from   New   Yoik 
!::t   an   exrelleiit   Job  for  lu-r  .side      She 
;,a:,  undoubtedlv   irad  Ihr  tnip.orltv  le- 
port  and  studied  it  nnd  bellrve.i  it      I  do 
hope  thut  .-^he  ivmMln.s  on  the  floor  dui- 
Inw  tlu'  T)  hours  of  debute  whi>n  thovi- 
who    I    would    think    know   more    about 
foieivn  nfTnlrs  than  wr  do  on  the  Com- 
mp.tiT  on  Rules  will  be  able  to  answer 
the  ciue.stions  that  she  has  put  forward 
Dr    Morgan,  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
elRh  Affairs  Committor,  will  explain  the 
rrmarks  of  Mr    Harlan  Cleveland  in  a 
far  different  light  thaii  the  lady   from 
New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  5  minutes  to 
our  dlstlnBUl.shed  Speaker,  thp  pentle- 
inan  from  Ma.sNnchu.sctt.s  !Mr.  Mi - 
CohmackI. 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
know  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
wiii  conduct  the  debate  on  the  pending 
resolution  in  accordance  with  the  high 
traditions  of  this  great  body  which  I 
love  and  of  which  I  am  so  proud.  The 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pressed her  views  and,  of  couise.  Mem- 
bers may  have  different  viewpoints  with 
respect  to  the  many  complex  aspects  of 
this  legislation,  but  in  expressing  our 
views,  let  us  consider  this  in  the  national 
interest  of  our  counti-y.  and  respectmg 
each  other  in  disagreement  m  accord- 
ance with  tiie  highest  traditions  of  tins 
great  body. 

Tins  resolution  has  received  9  months 
of  discu.s.sior.,  debate  and  searching  m- 
quiry.  That  has  all  pone  into  the  deci- 
sion in  relation  to  the  resolution  now 
before  the  House.  The  vote  will  take 
place  tomorrow.  There  may  be  some 
who  feel  this  reexamination  was  pro- 
tracted and  not  necessaiy.  I  am  not 
one  of  them.  I  think  we  have  come  a 
long  way  toward  clarifying  the  Ameri- 
can view  of  the  United  Nations  and 
have,  thiis,  made  it  easier  for  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations  to  see 
their  own  responsibilities  more  clearly. 
I  am  further  convmced  that  the  most 
importaiu  thmg  to  emerge  from  this  de- 
bate is  that  the  American  people  want 
the  United  Nations  to  oe  a  better  ci - 
gani/atioii,  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  made  able  reference  to  that. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  four 
American  presidents,  all  during  the  last 
6  months,  have  said  this  in  one  form  or 
another — U.N.  responsibility. 

President  Hoover  has  eloquently  re- 
minded us  that  the  United  Nations  is 
not  the  organization  we  had  hoped  for 
during  World  War  II.  He  put  the  blame 
right  where  it  belongs— not  on  the  or- 
ganization but  on  its  Communist  mem- 
beis.  If  he  saw  little  value  in  the  U.N  s 
immediate  future,  he  nevertheless  m- 
{ilstcd  that  other  collective  security 
mea.sures  .should  not  replace  the  U.N. 

Pic.sident  Truman,  In  his  endorsement 
of  the  bill  pointed  out  that  Uie  United 
Nations  Ls  only  an  approoch  to  world 
peace       He    uLso   !  iiiundcd    us   thai   tlic 
United    Natiun.s   has   been   able   to    act 
without  tlie  .'.upport  of  llic  Coininum.st.s 
and  often  uBJUnst  them  us  it  did  m  Korea 
and  Uic  Congo.    I  am  In  thorouwh  ugrei  - 
ineiit  with  tlic  UtUled  Nutioiun  u.s.Mimlni; 
tc.'lion.sibility  by  stable  uovernmet^.t     We 
piu.st  i(\-()gnl/.r  Ihnl  our  own  country  in 
the  early  days  had  to  no  throuuh  a  lonk; 
peiUKl  of  experlmrnltttion.     Their  were 
many  pci'.son.s  in  those  day."<,  ns  li'.stoiy 
KH'ord.s,  who  .'ivld  tliat  under  the  Con- 
.'.tltutlon    tlic   Original   Thirteen   Stales 
then  compi  Isliig  the  Union  could  not  long 
.survive    So  we  have  to  have  patience  and 
foibearunrc  to  l(x)k  ahead  at  a  time  when 
the  national  tntere.st  of  our  country  is 
directly  involved      Wc  linve  got  to  con- 
sider the  national  intore.st  of  the  United 
States 

Piesldent  Eisenhower  .said 

Thl.s  l.«i  R  nipivnurr  helping  Uj  hoiU  opon  ti.c 
(|iK>r  .'f  lv>pr  V.n  \\\\  munklod  In  Wx  yruMii'.K' 
f,ir  i»  wrUI  cr  pfuoc  and  jMnticr  ujiv;  !.^' 
nulioiiK 

He  .sent  (\  cable  to  both  the  minority 
louder,  my  distinguished  fiiend.  the  gen- 


tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Halleck],  and 
me  from  abroad  when  he  was  recently 
m  Europe.  It  was  a  ringing  telegram 
of  statesmanship. 

Pi-es  dent  F:i.senhower  also  issued  a 
timely  warning  against  lettmg  our  dis- 
appointments with  the  United  Nations 
blur  our  vision  or  our  hope. 

President  Kennedy  emphasized  the 
need  tc  temper  our  hopes  with  historical 
perspet  tive  when  he  said : 

llie  I'nlted  Nations  is  still  in  U«  infancy  — 
and  without  our  full  support  it  will  have  no 
ciiance  to  grow  into  the  mature  msutution 
foreseeii  by  the  larsighted  nun  who  wrote 
the  ctii.rter  for  an  urg.i-.iizaf.'  :.  "to  spvu.'"e 
succeed. ng  generations  from  the  scourge  of 


war." 

The  views  of  Uiese  four  Presidents  are 
periiaps  the  fmest  possible  summary  of 
our  n.itionai  attitude  to  the  United 
Nation>.  It  is  notable,  I  believe  that 
they  lefuxt  the  real  concern  of  the 
American  pec'ple  with  Uie  future  of  the 
United  Nations  rather  than  with  any 
particular  means  of  meeting  the  present 
financial  emergency. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  a  loan 
to  the  United  Nations  is  the  best  avail- 
able way  to  keep  the  organization  going 
is  not  I.  great  issue.  I  believe  the  United 
States  Delegation  to  the  Umted  Nations 
har.dlei  the  matter  fairly  well,  and  that 
the  admuiistration  presented  the  Con- 
gre.ss  vith  a  reasonable  proposal  which 
the  Congress  has  studied  and  improved. 

I  might  say  that  the  committee  has 
impro\ed  upon  the  bill  by  making  cer- 
tain changes,  and  I  Uimk  tiiey  are  de- 
cidedlj  m  the  right  direction. 

The  President  has  recommend«l  and 
accept. -d  the  amendments  made  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  If 
Memb(  rs  wish  to  support  the  UN,  this 
IS  a  got  d  way  to  do  it 

However,  there  is  a  great  Issue  in- 
volved here.  The  American  people  and 
people  throufjhout  the  world  will  judge 
our  \ote  on  thl.s  financial  measure  as  n 
vote  f(  r  or  against  the  future  of  the 
United  Natioii-s 

We  cannot  be  5tirp  nt  this  time 
whether  hlstoi-y  Is  watching  but  all  evi- 
dence xiint.s  th.at  way.  To  reJeK-t  the 
li-ian  w  uk!  be  gambling  with  the  future, 
and  I  TNi^ectfully  caution  anyone  who 
;;.'(  ::d.>  t^>  lake  tlit.s  gamble  to  do  so  with 
Ills  eve.*  open 

I  lea  .I'.e  a'.l  W.r  impUcfttlun.s  Inyoihed 

1  leali.e    ttir    di.sappointment    we    la\( 
s.iir.etii  le.s  felt   with  the  UtUted  Nation.'-. 

:  l,n\e  sonic  tr.yttelf,  but  we  hww  go.t  to 
,'.;:;\e  t,i  look  Into  the  future  ns  fa;  a.* 
we  e.iii  and  to  lealii'e  that  not  only  th.i-s 
dav  is  nvnlvrd,  but  invo!v«xl  also  l.s  t) c 
futuie  voild  in  which  yo'.ir  children  and 
yo'.ir  c!  ildren'.x  children  the  youngsters 
we  see  vvalkmg  through  the  corrldons  o! 
the  Capitol  and  elsewhere  must  live 
Tlieir  f  ituiT  l.i  being  decided     The  next 

2  4,  or  S  years  in  all  probability  will  see 
determUKHl  t)ie  kind  of  life  and  world 
that  the  young.it-ers,  your  children  and 
your  children's  children,  are  going  to  live 
in  In  connection  with  that  we  have  got 
to  have  strength,  we  have  got  to  have 
peace 

1  have  thotight  this  Over  from  all 
an^'les  I  tlilnk  the  bill  shotjld  pass,  and 
1  hoiM'  It  will  paM. 
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Mm  8T.  OEOROE.  Mr  8pt»ftkrr,  I 
h«vf*  no  furtlier  rt<jUMU  for  time. 

Mr.  O'NEILL,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move 
iho  prrvloua  qiioatlon  on  the  rwolutlon 

The  pifvlou.i  qiJMUon  wna  oitiered. 

The  rwolution  wa«  *f  re«l  to, 

A  motion  to  irconslder  waa  laid  on  Uic 
tabic 

Mr  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  ii\e  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  2768 >  to  promote  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  by  au- 
thorizing the  purchase  of  United  Na- 
tions bonds  and  the  appropriation  of 
funds  therefor 

The  motion  was  agreed  to, 

Accoitllngly,  Uie  House  i"e«olved  Itself 
Into  the  Conimlttee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  tl)e  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  t^^e  bill  S  2768.  with  Mr 
Waltm  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  U\e  title  of  Uie  bill 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  f^rat  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

Mr  MORGAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes, 

Mr  Chairman,  I  rl.so  in  supjwrt  of  this 
bin, 

Mr  Chairman,  tills  bill  authorizes  nn 
appropriation  of  not  to  exceed  $100  mil- 
lion for  a  loan  to  the  United  Nations. 
The  language  of  the  bill  as  It  passed  the 
other  body  has  been  amended  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  so  as  to 
i-equlre  that  every  dollar  loaned  by  the 
United  States  must  be  matched  by  an 
equal  loan  from  other  covmtiies  The 
bill  also  provides  tJiat  the  money  loaned 
by  the  United  States  fwhall  not  be  used  to 
relieve  members  of  the  United  Nations 
of  their  obligation  to  pay  arrearages  on 
United  Nations  assessments  or  to  reduce 
regular  or  special  assessments  against 
any  such  membtns 

Under  the  authority  of  this  bill  the 
President  can  purchase  up  to  $100  mil- 
lion of  United  Nations  bonds  which  have 
been  authorized  by  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  but  the  lending  au- 
thority is  not  limited  to  the  purchase 
of  bonds.  A  loan  or  loans  on  some  other 
basis  is  authorized  as  long  as  the  total 
amount  stays  within  the  $100  million 
limit  and  the  other  limitations  con- 
tained in  the  bill  are  met. 

The  money  loaned  to  the  United  Na- 
tions will  be  used  to  pay  its  most  pressing 
unpaid  bills  and  to  finance  the  continued 
operation  of  the  United  Nations  Forces 
in  the  Congo  and  m  the  area  of  the  L^- 
raeli-Egyptian  border  for  the  next  few 
months. 

The  bill  provide.s  thai  repayments  of 
interest  and  principal  oil  any  loan  made 
by  the  United  States  to  the  United  Na- 
tions shall  be  deducted  from  the  annual 
payment  a,ssessed  against  the  United 
States  for  the  budget  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  annual  principal  and  interest 
which  will  be  due  to  tl:e  United  States 
if  the  United  States  purchases  $100  mil- 
lion worth  of  United  Nations  bonds  will 
amount  to  $5  1  million  per  year.  The 
U.S.  share  of  the  United  Nations  annual 
budget  is  32  02  percent,  and  for  the  year 
1962  this  amount*  to  $23,700,000. 

The  bill  makes  clear  that  the  authori- 
zation of  this  loan  is  not  to  be  considered 
a  precedent  and  that  it  is  the  sense  of 


the  Confress  tJiai  thr  United  Ni\iiou« 
reorganliie  Its  nnancinu  so  iv.s  to  avoid 
large-scale  denclts  m  tlic  fiitun- 

The  bill  also  exprtvwr.n  tho  sat i.sf action 
of  the  Congresa  that  tlie  lnteinntioiii»l 
Court  of  JiLstlce  has  indicated  thm  tlic 
expenses  of  the  Unile^d  Nution.s  opnu- 
tlons  m  tho  Congo  and  in  thr  MuldU 
East  are  expenses  of  the  oiBimizatnin 
within  the  meaning  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  which  niakes  meinbcr 
who  are  delinquent  li\  their  pavnient.s  ni 
such  expenses  subject  io  the  lo.s.s  n[  son^s 
and  that  Congretw  antieiputcs  pminp! 
paymeiit  of  arrearnHes 

In  COnsldorinK  this  bill  exe'.V  Mrsnbrr 
of  this  House  should  bear  sn  inliui  Uuee 
very  fxmdnmental  fact.s 

First,  unle.ss  the  Ihmed  Natinj.s  .  able 
to  obUxin  a  s\ib.'«trtnllal  h^an  wiWiin  Uie 
next  few  weeks,  the  United  Nations  will 
have  to  pull  Its  fiM'ce.s  out  of  the  Cimiko 
That  Is  a  fact  Every  one  of  u.s  ha.s  t(^ 
form  hl»  own  Judgment  a.s  to  uii.it  •,]\<- 
consequences  of  [his  U\<.-[  wouM  hi  Die 
big  question  is  If  the  Uiilled  NaMons 
force."t  leave    who  will  take  \]\r:y  p'.d-  ' 

Tho  second  f\indrttnental  !:\('  Mm' 
the  United  Natloivs  cannot  be  M'  ;;:a 
nl/.ed  so  a.s  to  oornx't  its  ba.sir  \vt-,\K!n-sses 
under  the  charter  lii  the  fou-seeahlf  fu- 
ture This  Is  H  fart  The  H'l.ssians 
through  the  use  of  the  veto  rar  ju event 
any  amendment  of  the  IMi.i'd  Nations 
Charter 

I  am  aware  that  there  ,i;c  many  who 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  record  of  the 
United  Nations  to  date  and  wlio  feel  that 
iJie  fhiancial  crisis  whicii  tl^.r  United  Na- 
tions faces  at  the  ptesent  '.me  should 
bo  used  as  a  lever  to  insist  that  changes 
be  made  There  is  no  way  that  the  So- 
viet Union  can  be  kicked  out  of  the 
United  Natioi\s  under  the  present  char- 
ter, and  there  Is  no  way  that  the  equal 
vote  for  every  member  can  be  modified. 

The  third  fundamental  fact  to  bear  In 
mind  is  that  the  United  Nations  forces 
cannot  be  kept  in  the  Congo  by  forcing 
all  the  delinquent  Unit,ed  Nations  mem- 
bers to  pay  up  their  arrearages.  The 
fact  is  that  there  is  no  way  in  which  the 
arrearages  can  be  collected  soon  enough 
to  keep  the  Congo  operation  going. 
There  are  two  basic  reasons  for  this. 

First,  the  Soviet  bloc  is  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  Congo  operation  and  is  do- 
ing eveiTthing  in  its  power  to  bring  it 
to  an  end.  The  Soviet  bloc,  including 
Cuba,  owes  over  $45  million.  Although 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  pay  what  it  owes 
rather  than  lose  its  vote  at  the  United 
Nations,  it  can  delay  payment  of  its  as- 
sessments for  the  Congo  operations  and 
maintenance  of  forces  on  the  border  be- 
tween Israel  and  Egypt  until  1964  before 
it  will  lose  its  vote. 

In  the  case  of  other  delinquent  na- 
tions, it  is  expected  that  most  of  them 
will  pay  up  within  a  reasonable  time. 
Even  in  these  cases,  however,  such  pay- 
ments ordinarily  require  parliamentary 
action  which  takes  a  period  of  months. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  bloc 
will  delay  its  payment  as  long  as  possi- 
ble and  that  most  other  nations  will  re- 
quire several  months  to  vote  the  money 
to  meet  their  arrearages,  the  United 
States  has  to  accept  the  fact  that  the 


United  NaiioM.N  foree.v  cannot  Ik>  main- 
tained in  the  Conuo  Ihrouwh  the  collec- 
tion of  uneai  anes 

In  ehKsing  Mr  Chairman,  let  me  make 
thus  point  The  real  Lssue  coniuntlnK 
this  House  today  Is  whether  or  not  It  i.n 
imiH)itunl  to  the  .security  of  the  United 
stales  that  central  Africa  be  prevented 
!;ntn  KoiiiK  Communist 

The  Conwo  and  the  region  adjacent  to 
;!  !>  iKii  in  mineral  depasit.s  of  great 
Nti.virr.ie  sU'.nincance  It  Is  an  area  of 
.  ;rat  unpoitance  to  the  Soviet  bh)o,  and 
!lii«  forci'.s  of  inflllralion  and  .subvei.sion 
111  ra  ready  to  move  m, 

N  >  liiie  can  say  that  if  tliis  bill  l.^  ap- 
;>:  >\tHi  and  the  United  Nations  avis  the 
!!'  ii.iN  (o  (HuiMnue  Its  Connu  operatlon.s 
lliat  cveiytiunn  will  be  all  rlnlit  The 
Unued  Natlon.s  oi>ciallon.s  in  the  Con«o 
have  not  been  very  satisfactory,  and 
their  aie  many  seilous  diftteultle.s  and 
M,. solved  problems  uhieh  \Mll  have  to  be 
f.w  id  Nevertluie.ss.  I  do\ibl  if  lh(>ie  l.> 
ii:;.\une  who  believes  that  pullliu:  tnit  tlic 
United  Nations  lorees  will  lead  to  any- 
thing but  chaos 

The  question  is  ni>t  what  ;>  best  foi 
the  United  N,\Mor..-  it  is  \v!u\t  is  best  for 
the  UnitiMl  St.ittvs  I  am  riuumeed  that 
a  careful  (^xanun.ition  of  all  the  fact.s 
will  clearly  uulicatt^  that  the  passant^  of 
this  bill  Is  vital  to  the  secuiity  of  this 
country. 

Mr,  Chairman  durinr  the  debate  or. 
the  COi'Mdeiatinii  of  the  rule  I  listened 
very  attentively  \o  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  frtun  New  York  IMrs  ."^t 
Qkorgi  I  hi  aid  the  i>ent  lewoman 
make  a  'uNmisu  tlu\t  Mr  Ch-vrland 
had  Sta'it,!  thai  S'Jlf)  million  wa.^  used 
out  of  tli'>  cintiniencv  fund  in  belialf 
of  the  U:..i»d  Nations  I  think  p<  ; - 
haps,  the  HfoKD  should  be  clanMcd 
early  in  the  debate.  No  $215  million 
was  used  out  of  the  contingency  fund  In 
financing  any  operation  of  the  UN.  in 
the  Congo. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  figure  of  $215  mil- 
lion has  been  kicked  around  Capitol  Hill 
here  for  the  last  6  weeks.  I  am  going 
to  read  a  very  brief  chronolocical  table 
of  the  real  Congo  operation 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  May  14.  1960,  the 
mutual  security  authorization  bill  was 
approved  by  this  House.  Public  Law  86- 
472.  This  included  an  authorization  of 
$150  million  for  the  contingency  fund. 

On  June  17,  1960.  the  mutual  security 
appropriation  bill  passed  the  House,  in- 
cluding the  full  amount  authorized  by 
the  authorization  bill  of  $150  million  for 
the  contingency  fund. 

On  June  30.  the  independence  of  the 
Congo  was  proclaimed,  followed  within 
a  few  days  by  widespread  violence. 

On  July  3.  Congress  recessed  for  the 
Republican  and  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tions. 

On  July  12.  the  Congo  requested  from 
the  United  Nations,  military  aid.  while 
Congress  was  in  recess.  On  July  13.  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
established  a  United  Nations  force  in  the 
Congo.  A  summary  of  the  various  U.N. 
resolutions  on  the  Congo  appears  in  the 
hearings  on  page  391. 

On  August  8.  1960.  the  Senate  recon- 
vened and  received  a  message  from 
President  Eisenhower,  Senate  Document 
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lift  which  IncUuled  a  irqu(\sl  fui  an  iii- 
( case  in  authoiii^ation  and  approptia- 
lion  lor  the  Mutual  Hecuiily  Contin- 
npney  r'uiKl  m  the  Congo  I  lorn  $l,so 
million  to  I'JI.'UI  million  even  tliomh  the 
House  had  already  passed  the  uuUioiiea- 
tlon  and  nppropi  lation  bills. 

On  Aiu'usi  If),  the  Housi-  reconvened 
and  received  u  message  from  Presi- 
dent El.seiihower.  Senate  I>>cumt>nt  117, 
Iransmiltmi!  an  amendment  to  the  bud- 
get asking  an  additional  $100  million  for 
the  continKencv  f.nul  laisinK  it  fiom 
$150  million  to  5>~;>0  million  The  bill 
passed  the  Sinule  with  tlie  full  umounl 
of  $'.'^0  million  It  passed  t!ii>  House. 
and  the  final  coiifeitnce  leport  earned 
$350  million 

Piesidenl  Hi.senh.ower  itit  n  \ised  $lit)  - 
413,HH:i  $1,'^  7-».'i'.Ml  loi  iiui  a.N.sessed  con- 
tribution, and  li'tuur;  ti.':'  whs  a  volun- 
tary contribution  to  th.e  I'l.lted  Nations 
That  ts  all  ot  the  nuuii'N  thai  was  u,sed 
out  of  lhi>  (ontliujeni  y  Juiul  for  KKiO  for 
lhi>  military  operation  in  tlie  C\)iu!o 

On  June  ;to  lixu  the  fo\n',h  supple- 
mental nppropiiation  bill  was  appiovtnl. 
Public   Law    H7   74       This    supplemental 

appropriation  hiii,  uuiudt^ri  $n:J.204  oou 
for  the  Slate  I>epattm(nt  as  a  sp»»cih1 
asseasnieni  for  th<'  Conno  It  passed  this 
House  without  muchdeljate  Tins  money 
did  not  ci>me  out  of  tlie  contink-ency 
fund. 

In  June  and  .liih  UUil  the  Committe(> 
onroreign  AfTaits  had  U.s  heaiinu  on  the 
aid  bin  for  the  fl.seal  v.-ar  1<>«2  This 
-bill  carried  a  section  on  int»>!nati<^nal  oi  - 
ganlRatlon.s  uutluii  i^-ins;  <l.s;<  !i  m.lli.'n 
for  that  purpose  This  included  the 
chtldrtns  lund  montw  I.m  Uie  I'alestme 
rofuge<'.s,  and  for  othei-  contributions  to 
Intemiuional  (MKnni/.at.ons 

Included  in  the  figures  for  \[>62  uere 
two  I'loi'inms,  $3.')  million  (or  ecun  imic 
aid  t-i'  the  Congo  and  $J7  nnllmn  for 
voluntary  contributions  for  the  military 
account  for  the  Congo  for  11  months 
from  November  1.  1961.  to  September  30. 
1962.  This  sum  was  cairied  in  the  Ap- 
propriation Act — Public  Law  87-321 
No  money  whatever  came  out  of  the  con- 
tingency fund 

This  was  the  only  bill  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  AfTairs  which 
included  fund.s  programed  m  advance  for 
the  Congo  military  operation  In  De- 
cember 1961.  the  Geneial  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  passed  a  resolution 
setting  forth  a  formula  for  reduction  in 
assessments  for  certain  of  the  smaller 
contributors  to  the  UN.  for  the  period 
from  November  1.  1961,  through  June  30. 
1962 — 8  months.  Tlie  second  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill.  1962.  approved 
on  July  25  of  this  year— Public  Law  87- 
545— carried  $25,616,000  for  the  U.S.  as- 
sessed contributions  for  the  Congo  mili- 
tary account  for  lho.se  8  months 

Let  me  make  clear  that  every  one  of 
these  bills  was  considered  by  committees 
of  this  House  and  the  other  body  and 
then  voted  upon  by  the  entire  member- 
.ship.  They  proceeded  through  the  regu- 
lar legislative  process. 

Let  me  state  fully  the  reasons  for  the 
U.S.  voluntary  contributions. 

The  United  States  did  not  maKe  a  vol- 
intary  contribution  to  the  United  Na- 
tions to  aid  Albania,  Cuba,  or  any  other 
particular  country,  but  to  help  pay  some 


of  the  e\pens«N  of  the  Middle  Kast  and 
Cotujo  opeialion.i  Wo  nu\de  a  con- 
tiilaitioii  over  and  wbv)vr  our  lenulnr 
as.>«eN.snient  b«>caUNr  the  United  Nations 
peace-ktH>pliif:;  activities  are  in  tlir  I'M 
intfuest  The  present  annual  costs  of  the 
Middle  I'last  and  Congo  i>peiations  total 
alHuil  twice  the  United  Nations  renulai 
annual  budKCl  Hecausc  lln^se  costs  were 
so  laige.  opposition  quickly  developed  on 
the  part  of  many  number  states  to  shaic 
the  cost.s  m  the  u.sual  manner  that  Is 
on  th«>  ba,sis  of  the  regular  scale  of  a,ssess- 
imnts  The  costs  were  uist  too  large  for 
tlie  smallei  members  to  pay 

'I  o  meet  tills  neeil  the  United  Na- 
tions -not  the  I'nited  State.S"  decided 
to  reduce  tlie  «s>t>sNnuMits  of  those  na- 
Hon.«i  least  able  to  pay  They  worked  out 
a  formula  which  did  tliis  A  few  na- 
tions unfileiidly  to  the  Uriited  Stales 
f(  11  within  the  lo!  inula  These  nations 
like  all  llie  otheis  who  cume  uiulel  the 
1mi  inula  get  pait  (>f  the  .<*o-eHlled  bene- 
!it  that  IS  ii  eontiiuimi;  the  Middle 
KaA  and  CoiiKo  iHM'tatliuiN  which  llu' 
Communists  violently  oppose,  can  be 
consul!  ie\t  a  benetit  to  them  They  cei - 
tamlv  i\o  not  consider  It  .so  Put  the 
fi.imul.t  adopted  by  the  United  Nations 
if  uied  ilial  those  nations  able  to  pay 
the  fuii  amounts  nations  like  the 
r  s  s  I\  would  not  receive  ar,y  leduc- 
tion  in  then  assessments 

Put,  Albania  and  Cuba,  nlon,"  with  78 
oth.er  Countries,  did  get  some  reduction 
1  he  I'nittHi  Nations — haviiu:  asse.s.stnl 
!l,.  .smallei  nations  the  aniount  it  was 
l'e:ii\ed  lH).s,s;ulr  ^l^  inisc  at  th.e  lerular 
:.ites  then  ai)pealetl  lo  the  Security 
t\)Utuii  membeis  and  others  able  to 
make  voluntary  contributions  to  fill  th«> 
up  and  pro\!de  Iht-  resources  needed  lo 
cMiiiiiie  th.e  Middle  Kast  and  Congo 
operations. 

The  US  delegations  to  the  United  Na- 
tions— which,  each  year,  have  includiKi 
Members  of  Congress — recommended 
that  since  it  was  m  our  interest  to  have 
the  Middle  East  and  Congo  operations 
continued,  we  would  have  to  pay  some 
of  the  costs  over  and  above  our  regular 
assessments  if  UNEF  and  UNOC  we;c 
to  be  continued. 

The  United  Nations  action  m  voting 
to  reduce  the  assessments  of  members 
less  able  to  pay  for  these  operations  wa.s 
completely  in  the  open  and  recorded  in 
their  annual  debates  and  resolutions. 
The  United  Nations  resolution  which  set 
up  the  system  was  known  to  the  mem- 
ber nations  and  available  to  the  public 
Similarly,  the  U.S.  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, in  response  to  the  United  Nations 
appeal  for  needed  additional  funds  to 
keep  tliese  operations  afloat,  were  pre- 
■stnted  and  justified  to  the  Congrc.'^s  each 
year,  and  Congress  appropriated  these 
funds  for  the  U.S.  contribution. 

But  more  important  are  tliese  two 
facts; 

First,  this  system  of  reduced  a.ssess- 
ments  ended  on  Jime  30.  1962  as  the  re- 
sult of  action  taken  by  the  General  As- 
.sembly  last  fall.  It  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  This  was  long  before  any  Member 
of  Congress  expressed  opposition  to  the 
system. 

Second,  the  $100  million  loan  proposal 
will  not  provide  any  credits  to  any  na- 
tion.   This  is  the  financing  device  which 


ehm.naied  oui  volunlmy  conttibullon 
entlieiy  and  biouk'ht  (uir  ^harr  of  con- 
tiibiitions  for  peace  keepinK  dowt^  from 
4'T  S  U'  'X2  pel  ci  lit 

Nti  OHOSS  Mr  Chaiiinnn  will  the 
Ki  !it ',(  man  >  .eUt 

Ml  MUlUiAN  I  yield  to  the  gentli- 
man  f  lotn  low  a 

Ml  OHOSS  In  an  analy.sis  o!  the 
I'niled  NHtions  financial  position  as  of 
Dtn-i^mber  :u  191*1,  there  i.s  a  category 
headed  Pay  and  Allowances  '  Listed 
under  this  lieadmg  are  25  countries 
owing  \aiious  amounts,  adding  up  to 
$25.976  000  My  question  is;  Does  that 
mean  the  United  Nation.'*  is  paying  th«* 
salaries  or  wages  or  whatrvei  you  want 
to  call  It,  of  the  troop.s  m  the  Middle 
Kast  01  \\\v  Congo 

Mr  MOHtJAN  Some  of  the  money 
suppleiuenhs  the  small  »Hluiii\s  that 
thiM'  It  oops  ieceUc  ill  the  ColUfo  oli- 
eratums 

Mi  CiHOSS  Did  the  Unll<Hl  Nations 
pa\  !wi  llu-  11  8  ^Joop^  in  the 
I'll  led.  Nations  poller  action  in  Kom  a 
ill    '..Hii'   and   Mib.sequrnt  tlirrrto'' 

Ml  MOHCiAN  No,  I  think  eveiy 
member  tint  had  trooiis  In  tlie  United 
Nations  ac; iv'!',  m  Koiea  paid  thru  own 
(  \pei  .si-^ 

Mv  C-KCVSS,  Would  tills  not  Ik  the 
wnv  to  take  care  of  the  troojvs  that  the 
I'nitiHl  Na'ions  now  has'' 

Mr  ^U">H(:>.^N  The  gentleman  knows 
that  [i'.r  iKHips  cume  from  the  smaller 
itnd  poorer  !u\tions  'Hie  Uiined  Na- 
t  ns  i.a.v  It  fused  to  accept  trooiis  fron\ 
the  liiige!  nut'.op.v  Th.ere  was  a  deCttute 
and  obNK.ius  :enson  for  tliat  Tiiat  is  th.e 
reaMir,  \v!\  tht  y  nt^eded  .Mnne  asss-t- 
anet 

Mr  CM  1  ,^';■.UFH  Mr  C'.ui' iv.an, 
w  ill  till   geiitU-man  yield '^ 

Mr.  MUHC.AN  I  yield  to  the  gentU- 
man. 

Mr  O.ALL.AGHFR  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gt>ntlemnn  to  page  361  of 
oui'  hearings,  which  ha';  nn  analysis  of 
these  costs.  The  breakdown  appeal  s  m 
the  chart.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  particiiiating  comiliies  that  pay 
salaries  of  their  troops.  The  UNEF  fund 
assumes  the  extraordinary  exprn.'^es 
such  as  air  lifts  and  taking  care  of  ro- 
tating contingents  and  rations  and  op- 
erational supplies  S'?rvices. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yield  "^ 

Mr  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Is  it  not  true  I  will  ask 
the  chairman,  th.at  these  troops  S'-rving 
in  the  Congo,  at  least  in  certain  in- 
stances, are  receiving  more  pay  for  that 
service  than  they  do  for  norma!  .service? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  for  normal 
service  in  their  own  countjy? 

Mr.  ADAIR,    Yes. 

Mr  MORGAN.  I  think  that  might  be 
true,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  any  ereat 
amount  because  the  pay  of  these  troops 
in  the  Congo  and  in  the  Gaza  strip,  is 
a  very  modest  amount. 

Mr.  AD.A.IR.  But  t'ney  are  greater 
than  they  receive  for  normal  service'' 

Mr.  MORG.AN  I  would  not  know  the 
salaries,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  very 
much 

Mr  GALLAGHER,  The  only  addi- 
tional funds  paid  out  of  the  UNEF  fund 
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are  those  oversea  differentials  that  the 
xm.  does  assume  up  over  and  above  the 
salaries  that  are  paid  by  participating 
countries. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield':' 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  reference  to  these 
countries  that  do  make  some  contribu- 
tion to  the  payment  of  their  troops;  do 
not  they  receive  a  setoff  or  credit  against 
their  assessments  to  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  a  very,  very 
small  amount.  May  I  remind  my  col- 
league from  Iowa  that  the  United  States 
is  not  the  only  country  that  has  made  a 
voluntary  contribution  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. There  have  been  28  other  coun- 
tries that  have  made  voluntary  contribu- 
tions to  the  United  Nations — including 
cash  contributions. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  might  add  the 
assessments  are  paid  by  various  coun- 
tries and  the  assessments  are  set  off 
against  extraordinary  expenses. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairma:!,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  have  been  trying 
to  get  some  information.  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  the  amount  of  funds  that  have  been 
transferred  from  the  military  assistance 
funds,  obligated  funds,  to  the  U.N.  Can 
you  give  me  that  figure  during  tlie  past 
year,  that  is,  fiscal  year  1962. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  So  far  as  the  fiscal 
year  1962  is  concerned,  the  only  transfer 
from  military  assistance  was  $9.5  million 
for  the  Congo  economic  fund — but  not 
for  the  Congo  military  accouiit  about 
which  I  have  been  talking. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  There  were  no  funds 
transferred  so  far  a.s  you  know?  Then, 
can  you  tell  me  out  of  the  President's 
contingent  fund;  how  much  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  U.N.? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  for  fiscal  year 
1962? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.     Ye.^. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  No  money  wa.s  used 
out  of  the  contingency  fund  for  fi.^cal 
year  1962  for  the  U.N. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  That  is  the  point  I 
have  been  trying  to  get.  I  understand 
there  have  been  ten.s  of  niillion.s  of  dol- 
lars transferred. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  wa.s  ju.'^t  trying  to 
rectify  that  by  reading  into  the  Record 
where  the  money  came  from  for  the 
Congo  operation,  I  am  .'^ure,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  read  the  Record  tomorrow, 
and  I  will  have  this  record  complete,  he 
will  find  that  the  money  that  has  been 
paid  into  the  Congo  operation  by  the 
United  States  did  not  all  come  out  of 
the  contingency  fund.  Tlie  only  money 
that  came  out  of  the  contingency  fund 
for  the  Congo  was  tised  by  President 
Eisenhower  in  the  early  months  of  the 
Congo  operation. 

It  may  be  well,  if  at  this  point  m  the 
discussion,  I  set  forth  some  remarks  I 
have  prepared  on  the  allegations  that 
have  been  made  as  to  $215  million  we 
are  supposed  to  have  given  the  U.N.  with 
no  public  disclosure.  The  money  was 
used,  it  is  claimed,  to  reduce  the  assess- 
ments of  other  member  nations.    There 


are  numerous  variations  of  these  charges 
as  to  amount  and  purpose. 

No  U.S.  funds — foreign  aid  or  other — 
have  been  used  to  reduce  assessments  of 
other  nations  for  the  regular  U.N.  budget 
or  for  those  of  the  nine  specialized 
agencies. 

There  are  three  possible  accounts  to 
which  the  charges  may  relate. 

First.  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force — UNEF;  This  has  been  an  as- 
sessed budget  plus  voluntary  contribu- 
tions— see  hearmgs,  page  375.  From  No- 
vember 1956  through  June  1962  the  total 
budget  for  this  operation  was  $122,750,- 
000.  The  current  U.S.  assessment  is 
32.02  percent.  Our  assessment  plus  our 
voluntary  contributions  total  $57,633.- 
673,  or  46.95  percent.  Of  the  U.S.  pay- 
ments $33,701,242  was  our  assessed  share 
and  $23,932,431  was  our  voluntary  con- 
tribution, 

FoUowin.a  is  llie  legislative  source  of 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  $23,932,- 
431: 

Fiscal  year  1957,  Mutual  Security 

Ac:,    cuiuingency    lund $3,170,860 

Fiscal    year   1957,   Uulted   States 

waived    Initial    airlift 1.191,581 

FLscal  year  1958.  Mutual  Security 

Act,  special  assistance 9,750,000 

:Pi,scal  year  1C60,  Mutual  Security 

Art,  special  assistance 3,500,000 

Fiscal  year  1961,  Mutual  Security 

.^.ct,  speci.i!  a.s,~istance 3,200,000 

Fiscal    year   196J,    AID.   Interna- 

tioniU    organizations 1,800,000 

Fiscal  year  1963,  AID,  interna- 
tional  organizations 1,320,000 

Total 23.932,431 

During  calendar  years  1960.  1961.  and 
1962,  the  United  Nations  reduced  the 
assessmi  nts  of  its  members  as  follows: 
.960,  78  states:  1961,  52  states;  1962,  85 
.states.  The  following  Communist  coun- 
ines  had  their  assessments  reduced: 

.\Ibanla._ .._ $7,  117 

Bulgaria 47.  576 

IJvelorusslau  S.S.R 46,965 

Cuba 42,  141 

Cijeclioslovakla 86,  934 

iliingary 41,  968 

Poland 199,  296 

P.iimania 33.  974 

Ikralnian    8S.R 179,863 

Vw^-(..s:avia 97,  533 


Total 783,367 

Second    Congo  military  account:  This 

is  an  as.<;e.s.sed  budget  plus  voluntary 
contributions — see  hearings,  pages  79. 
374.  For  the  period  July  1960  through 
June  1962 — 2  years — the  United  Nations 
budget  for  thi.s  operation  was  $240  mil- 
lon.  The  U,S.  assessment  is  32.02  per- 
c-^nt.  Our  a.ssessments  plus  our  volun- 
t:iry  contributions  total  $114,489,290,  or 
47,70  percent.  Of  the  U.S.  payments 
873.565,272  was  our  assessed  share  and 
S40.924  018  was  our  voluntary  contribu- 
t.on. 

Following  is  the  legislative  source  of 
t  le  voluntary  contributions  of  $40,924,- 
018: 

F..SC..;  ye.ir  1961: 

Mutual  Security  Act  contin- 
gency fund $10,350,000 

Mutual  Security  Act,  contin- 
gency fund,  waiver  of  initial 

airlift 10.  317,  622 

Fiscal  year   1962,  AID,  interna- 
tional   organizations 20.256,396 

J  Total "~40.  924,  018 


The  UN.  reduced  the  assessments  of 
its  member.s  as  follows:  July-December 
1960,  52  staU's;  January-October,  1961, 
79  states;  November  1961-June  1962,  7b 
states.  These  Communist  states  have 
had  their  assessments  reduced  as  a  re- 
sult of  our  voluntary  contributions: 

Albania ._       $57,  299 

Btilgaria 254,  795 

Hungary—^ 332,  837 

Poland - 1,  190.564 

Cuba- 338,  918 

Yugoslavia 520,  565 


Total 2,  694,  968 

Third.  Congo  economic  program.  The 
United  States  and  other  countries  have 
given  economic  assi.'^tance  to  the  Congo 
in  the  form  of  caj^h  and  commodities. 
Unlike  the  military  program  which  com- 
bines assessments  and  volimtaiy  con- 
tributions, all  economic  aid  to  the  Congo 
is  voluntary.  Some  of  it  is  given  di- 
rectly to  the  Congo:  some  of  it  is  chan- 
neled through  the  U.N.  Thus  there  is 
no  regular  assessment  scale  for  the  eco- 
nomic program  since  it  is  entirely  vol- 
untary. 

For  the  period  July  i960  through 
June  1962  our  economic  aid  for  the 
Congo  through  the  U.N.  has  amounted 
to  $98,271,953.  Of  this  sum  $70,9.30,000 
has  come  from  our  foreign  aid  funds,  of 
which  $28,512,023  was  from  the  contin- 
gency fund;  $27,321,953  has  been  in  the 
form  of  surplus  agricultural  products 
under  the  food-for-peace  program.  We 
have  also  had  small  bilateral  develop- 
ment grant  programs  and  provided  sur- 
plus food  for  distribution  by  private  vol- 
untary agencies.  These  two  programs 
have  amounted  to  $8,996,000. 

The  pattern  of  financing  both  UNEF 
and  the  Congo  military  operatiun  has 
been  the  same.  The  initial  costs  were 
met  from  the  contingency  fund  for  a 
valid  reason — these  were  unforeseen  and 
sudden  developments.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  fimd.  When  it  was  evident 
that  these  programs  were  to  be  contin- 
ued, they  were  financed  from  two 
sources — appropriated  funds  for  the  De- 
partment of  State  for  our  assessed  share 
and  foreign  aid  funds  for  our  voluntary 
contributions.  The  State  Department 
appropriation  bills  are  carefully  scrutin- 
ized by  the  Appropriations  Committees 
of  both  Houses. 

In  the  case  of  foreign-aid  funds  four 
committees  pass  on  them — the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
followed  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees. Each  of  these  not  only  inquires 
into  what  it  is  planned  to  do  with  the 
money  for  the  next  fi.scal  year  but  also 
examines  what  was  done  with  money  in 
the  previous  fiscal  year.  Thus  tliere  is 
no  basis  for  the  charge  that  these  funds 
were  handled  in  secrecy  or  without  con- 
gressional knowledge. 

As  to  the  alleged  S215  million  we  used 
to  cover  the  share  owed  by  others,  I  have 
given  in  detail  the  amounts  and  the 
source  of  funds  for  each  of  the  pro- 
grams. I  cannot  determine  by  what 
arithmetical  process  the  sum  of  $215  mil- 
lion was  reached.  Our  total  contribu- 
tions, assessed  and  voluntary,  for  these 
two  operations  have  amounted  to  $172,- 
122,963  of  which  $64,856  449  has  been  in 
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the  form  of  voluntary  contributions. 
The  balance  of  $107,266  514  represent^s 
our  asse.ssed  share  of  the  costs  of  these 
two  operations.  There  were  no  other  op- 
erations financed  through  the  U.N.  for 
which  there  were  reductions  or  credits 
As  for  the  contingency  fund,  it  has  been 
the  source  of  $39,583,683  of  our  total 
payments.  Of  this  latter  amount  $23.- 
838,472  has  oeen  used  for  voluntary  pay- 
ments that  have  had  the  effect  of  reduc- 
ing the  assessments  of  some  countries 

Mr.  YOI NGER,  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  for  one  further  question,  while 
the  gentleman  is  furnishing  these  fig- 
ures, and  I  am  sincere  and  I  am  trying 
to  get  some  information  on  this  point. 
there  are  a  lot  of  funds  that  have  been 
transferred  but  did  tlie  U.N,  borrow 
money  from  the  trust  funds? 

Mr.  MOR3AN  Yes,  the  UN  has  bor- 
rowed from  the  Special  Fund  and  from 
the  Childre:rs  F\ir.d. 

Mr.  YOUMGER,  How  much' 
Mr.  MOFGAN.  They  borrowed  some 
money  to  ( perate  for  short  periods  to 
pay  some  p  essing  bills.  They  borrowed 
$10  million  from  the  Children's  Fund  for 
a  few  months  and  have  repaid  it.  The 
small  amoi:nts  borrowed  from  the  Spe- 
cial Fund  1  ave  also  been  repaid 

Mr.  YOUNGER.     Can  the  gentleman 
get   that    information   so    that   we   can 
have  it  dur  ng  debate? 
Mr.  MORGAN.     Yes. 
Mr.     YOUNGER.     Has     that     money 
been  paid  I  ack  to  the  trust  fund? 
Mr.  MORGAN.     Yes,  I  believe  it  has. 
Mr.  YOUNGER.     Can  the  gentleman 
verify  that   n  the  report? 
Mr.  MORGAN      I  will. 
Mr.     GAIXAGHER      Mr      Chainiian, 
will  the  izentleman  yuld^' 

Mr.  MORGAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GAILAGHER.  In  reply  to  the 
gentleman';;  question,  there  were  no 
ftmds  used  out  of  the  contingency  fund 
for  the  yef.r  1962  for  the  Congo  oper- 
ation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  .-ield' 

Mr.  MOR-GAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.   GRcSS      But    there   was  money 
taken    frorr    the    United   Nations   Chil- 
dren's Fund  which  is  known  as  UNICEF? 
Mr.  MOF  GAN      Yes    a  small  amount 
of  money  w.is 

Mr,  GROSS  Does  the  gentleman 
think  that  >10  million  is  a  small  amount 
of  money'' 

Mr.  MORGAN  In  compaiLson  with 
other  amoi  nts  involved  and  takme  the 
thing  in  bf  lance — I  think  it  was 

Mr.  GR03S  I  .'^ee  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  f  Dr  another  question? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GRCSS.  When  Adlai  Stevenson 
was  before  your  committee  he  said  the 
bond  i.ssue  \iOuld  presumably  canT  it  for 
a  year  and  a  half,  A  year  and  a  half 
from  when  to  when' 

Mr.  M0:RGAN.  June  30.  1962.  to 
December  31,  1963, 

Mr,  GROSS,  I  doubt  that  it  is  going 
to  last  a  yeg  r  and  a  half. 

Mr.  MORGAN,  It  all  depends  on  how 
rapidly  the  money  is  spent. 


Mr  GROSS  The  crisis  has  been  go- 
ir.e  on  since  last  December. 

Mr,  MORGAN.  The  cri.'^is  ha.'^  been 
going  on  lon^-er  than  that  This  fi- 
nancial crisis  really  started  m  1957. 

Ml'  GROSS.  Wliere  has  the  United 
Nations  been  petting  the  money  to 
opeiaie? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  lias  simply  delayed 
paying  many  of  its  bills.  There  was  a 
.^mall  deficit  starting  with  the  Israeli- 
ELTvptian  operation  in  1957.  It  has 
gradually  increased  until  in  1960  it  was 
about  $87  million  By  1961,  it  was  $107 
million.  So  this  did  not  occur  in  the 
last  year  or  year  and  a  half:  it  has  been 
building  up  since  1957 

Mr  GROSS  But  the  situation  was 
desperate  as  of  last  December,  and  the 
President  said  it  was  desperate  in  Janu- 
ary. A  erisiv  existed  in  Januaiy  lie  said, 
yet  this  IS  September  13 

Mr.  MORGAN.  A  financial  resolution 
was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  to 
carry  the  UN.  through  June  30.  1962 

Mr  GROSS  What  is  the  permanent 
solution,  if  I  may  ask  the  gentleman? 
This  question  was  asked  rep)eatedly  in 
the  committee  and  there  is  no  answer 
to  it.  What  is  to  be  the  permanent 
sulution  of  this  financial  need  in  the 
United  Nations' 

Mr,  MORGAN  Of  course  we  are 
optimistic  that  the  Congo  situation  will 
be  resolved  and  that  there  is  not  .eoing 
to  be  a  continuation  of  this  type  of  op- 
eration 

Mr.  LATTA  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN      I  yield. 

Mr,  LATTA,  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman   for   clearing    up   several   points 


as  to  whether  or  not  this  was  paid  out 
of  contingent  funds  or  regular  appro- 
priations by  the  Congress,  but  there  is 
a  point  that  has  not  been  cleared  up  to 
my  satisfaction.  It  relates  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Yo-k  that  we  are  paying  arrearage'; 
of  othe-  countries.  Poland.  Yugoslavia, 
and  Cul)a,  for  instances.  If  this  Is  true 
will  the  eentleman  insert  ir.  the  Record 
the  amc'Unts  involved? 

Mr.  MORGAN  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  fiom  Ohio  that  the  United 
Nations  in  1960  and  in  1961  adopted  a 
resolution  under  which  it  provided  reduc- 
tions to  nations  le.ss  able  to  pay. 

This  method  was  terminated  by  ac- 
tion of  -he  General  Assembly  to  be  effec- 
tive July  1,  1962  But  there  are  certain 
countries  that  did  receive  reductions  un- 
der Ihi,;.  Albania,  for  instance,  during 
the  per  od  November  1961  through  June 
1962  received  125  600:  Bul.eana  $128  000: 
the  totfil  reductions  of  Communi.'-t  coun- 
tries in  that  period  amounted  to  $1,049.- 
000.  Now,  we  made  a  voluntary-  con- 
tribution. 

Mr  lj\TTA.  You  say  we."  meaning 
the  Un.ted  States? 

Mr,  r.lORGAN.  Yes.  This  was  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  These  few  Communist 
countri>?s  did  receive  some  small  amount 
of  reduction  in  their  special  as.sessments 
to  the  U.N. 

Mr.  luATTA,  And  the  gentleman  is 
fui-nishing  the  names? 

Mr.  MORGAN  I  will  put  the  names 
in  the  Record  now  They  will  be  men- 
tioned probably  time  and  time  again 
during  the  debate  on  this  bill.  They  are 
as  follows: 


Hednctions  in  assessments  of  Communist  countries  for  Congo  military  account 


.\lbanla-. 

Bulgaria 

by^lorussian  S.S.R. 

fz^ciioslovakia 

Hunpary 

Poland 

Rumania -, 

fkrainian  S.S.R 

ti..'<.8.R , 

Cuba 

Vugoslaria 


Total 

I  .S.  voluntary  contribution. 


loeo 

(July  to 
I>ec«niber^ 


$3,900,000 


1961 

(January  to 

October) 


S31.6e9 
126.706 


332.887 

678,654 


198,118 
277.866 


1.646.368 
15.305,606 


1062 

(November 

1961  to  June 

1962) 


$29,600 
128,000 


612,000 


140,800 
243,300 


1.049,600 
11.400,800 


Total 


»57,299 

2M,7S»5 


332.837 
1, 190,  564 


338.918 

52(1.566 


2,604.968 
I  30. 606. 396 


1  Waiver  of  airlift  of  $10,317,622  not  Included.    Adding  that  item  iirreases  U.S.  voluntary  contribution  to  $40,- 
924 ,01 K. 


Mr.  LATT.'^.  Another  pomt  I  wish 
the  gentleman  would  comment  on,  if  he 
will  yield  further,  is  w  hether  or  not  these 
countries  debts  were  forgiven. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  No  debts  are  forgiven 
for  anv  country. 

Mr.  LATTA  The  payments  were 
made  bv  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  This  was  a  small 
amount. 

Mr.  LATTA  About  how  much  m  dol- 
lars and  cents? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  A  very,  very  small 
amount.  As  I  read  it  here  for  the  five 
coimtries  it  was  a  little  over  a  million 
dollars  for  8  months.  No  big  Communist 
countries  got  any  relief. 


Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  tlie  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  i  Mrs  Bolton  ; . 

M.'-s.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman  before 
I  say  anything  else.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press n.y  appreciation  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  tliC 
gentlen  an  from  Pennsylvania  iMr. 
MoRGA.>  i.  for  his  sincere  effort  on  behalf 
of  a  rec.l  study  of  this  bill  and  his  great 
courtesy  to  those  of  us  who  do  not  sit 
on  the  same  side  of  the  table  as  he  does. 

Mr.  c:hairman  the  hearings  which  he 
chaired  on  this  bill  are  a  mme  of  infor- 
mation. The  questlOI^s  that  he  put  to 
the  witnesses  sought  to  explore  all  ave- 
nues a:id  alternatives.     We  held  all  of 
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our  hearings  in  open  session  so  ihat  the 
printed  volume  does  not  contain  the 
usual  security  deletions.  For  the  chair- 
man's patience  and  fairness  we  on  this 
side  are  grateful.  It  is  typical  of  the 
nonpartisan  approach  that  all  of  u.s  had 
toward  this  difficult  issue. 

The  bill  before  the  committee  is  a  sun- 
ple  one  designed  for  a  single  purpose. 
Unlike  many  measures  debated  by  this 
committee  the  bill  is  in  nontechnical 
language.  Its  objective  is  to  make  avail- 
able through  loans  to  the  United  Nations 
not  more  than  $100  million.  The  pace 
of  our  loans  is  geared  directly  to  the 
loans  made  available  by  other  nations 
to  the  United  Nations. 

The  reasons  underlying  the  financial 
plight  of  the  United  Nations  need  no 
lengthy  recitation.  The  Organization 
has  undertaken  to  engage  in  two  critical 
peacekeeping  operations — one  in  the 
Middle  East  and  the  other  in  the  Congo. 
Both  of  these  operations  were  voted  by 
the  United  Nations. 

But  between  the  authority  to  vote  for 
a  particular  course  of  action  and  the 
responsibility  to  support  such  action 
there  is  a  wide  gap.  The  most  tangible 
evidence  of  this  gap  is  the  failure  of 
some  70  nations  to  pay  their  assessments 
for  one  or  more  of  the  several  accounts 
of  the  United  Nations.  This  failure 
arises  from  a  variety  of  reasons  ranging 
from  an  inability  to  pay  to  an  outright 
refusal  to  pay. 

The  United  Nations  has  sought  a  clari- 
fication of  the  financial  responsibility  of 
the  members  by  seeking  from  the  World 
Court  an  advisory  opinion  as  to  the  lia- 
bility of  members  for  the  two  special 
assessments  for  the  Middle  East  and  for 
the  Congo.  That  opinion  has  now  been 
rendered.  It  is  clear  that  the  asses.s- 
ments  for  these  two  special  accounts  are 
part  of  the  e.xpenses  of  the  United  Na* 
tions  as  much  as  is  the  regular  budget. 

I  think  you  all  know  by  this  time  that 
there  will  bo  an  amendment  submitted 
to  make  this  obligatory  before  we  will 
do  anything. 

I  cite  these  few  facts  briefly  to  point 
up  the  burden  that  is  now  placed  upon 
all  member  states — not  just  the  United 
States  and  a  few  others— to  face  up  to 
what  they  must  consider  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly.  Two 
related  issues  emerge.  First,  the  United 
Nations  must  live  within  its  income,  the 
principal  .source  of  which  is  the  payment 
of  assessments  by  its  members.  In  the 
future  they  must  give  thought  to  the 
co.st  of  operation.s  before  they  initiate 
them.  Second,  the  hearings  before  our 
committee  show  the  need  for  a  major 
overhaul  of  the  budg^etary  and  admin- 
istrative procedures  of  the  United  Na- 
tion.";. From  my  own  observations  as  a 
former  delegate  I  am  struck  by  the 
growing  duplication  of  fimctions  that 
engage  the  attention  of  international  or- 
ganizations. Part  of  the  problem  of 
costs  is  related  to  the  ease  and  enthusi- 
a.sm  with  which  the  United  Nations  and 
its  specialized  agencies  have  embarked 
upon  new  programs  without  careful 
preliminary  planning  and  competent 
management. 

But  the  gap  between  authority  and 
responsibility  Ls  more  than  a  financial 
one.    It  Is  in  a  sense  a  moral  gap  that 


has  been  broadened  through  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  organs  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  two-thirds  majority  by  which  Im- 
portant decisions  of  the  General  As- 
sembly are  made  would  not  be  so  serious 
a  cause  of  complaint  if  those  who  made 
such  decisions  were  willing  to  assume 
tiiC  responsibility  for  their  vigorous  exe- 
cution. The  desire  of  states  seeking  ad- 
niission  to  the  United  Nations  has  not 
been  accompanied  by  a  comparable  de- 
sire or  willingness  to  participate  in  the 
carrying  out  of  United  Nations  decisions. 

We  had  a  great  many  interesting  peo- 
ple appear  as  witnesses,  among  them 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  George  Ball, 
u  ho  was  asked  a  few  questions  and  an- 
swered somewhat  in  this  fashion:  "They 
believe  that  as  soon  as  this  money  is 
made  available  and  the  United  Nations 
i.^  able  to  resume  operations,  there  are 
plans  to  go  ahead,  not  to  keep  the  peace, 
but  to  resume  the  war." 

That  is  one  of  the  great  criticisms  of 
tiis  bond  issue,  and  it  is  one  of  the  criti- 
c.sms  of  the  United  Nations.  All  of  us 
must  really  know  something  about  this 
matter  before  we  cast  om-  vote. 

I  hope  those  of  you  who  were  not 
present  yesterday  afternoon  will  read 
tlie  address  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
d.ana  !  Mr,  Bruce],  who  gave  lis  an  ex- 
haustive picture  of  the  things  he  has 
found  in  his  research.  I  hope  you  will 
read  at  least  most  of  that,  if  not  all  of 
it,  and  I  hope  also  that  you  will  see  to 
it  that  everyone  you  know  reads  it  also. 

We  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Cleveland, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
n.ational  Organization  Affairs,  this 
statement: 

I  can  give  you  a  categorical  assurance  as 
t:r  as  US.  policy  Is  concerned  and  as  far 
a;  what  I  know  of  the  intentions  of  the  U.N. 
acUninlstrators  In  the  matter,  that  this 
money  will  not  be  usee?  for  what  you  have 
cflled  making  war  on  Katanga. 

I  think  all  of  us  on  the  committee  have 
had  people  come  in  from  Katanga  who 
have  given  us  the  horrible  details  as  to 
wnat  was  done  by  the  United  Nations 
troops.  I  think  we  have  all  been  deeply 
troubled  about  it.  and  felt  that  things 
ol  that  kind  should  not  and  could  not 
any  longer  be  permitted.  I  know  my 
office  has  been  a  good  channel  through 
which  much  of  this  information  has 
ccme.  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  that  if 
tl  IS  bond  issue  does  not  go  through  it 
w.ll  destroy  the  United  Nations.  I  think 
it  is  too  strong  a  force  in  the  world  to 
have  that  happen.  But  I  must  admit 
I  am  deeply  troubled  over  this  attitude 
that  there  is  the  possibility  of  a  con- 
ctrted  etTort  on  the  part  of  those  who 
aie  in  control  of  some  of  the  actions  or 
.>c,me  of  the  activities  in  Katanga  that 
they  are  determined  to  take  over  en- 
ti  ely.  and  that  will  mean  war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  morning  there 
WIS  in  the  New  York  papers  a  very  dis- 
ccncertinsr  and  disheartening  article  to 
the  effect  that  "Tshombe  says  killing  two 
soldiers  destroys  faith  in  Thant's  unity 
plan."  He  said  "I  do  not  believe  in  U 
Tliant's  good  faith  any  longer,  nor  in 
the  Western  nations  who  guaranteed 
U  Thant's  plan."  which  includes  under 
it  "the  Acting  Secretary  General's  plan 
to  unify  the  Congo  which  provides  for 


an  equal  sharing  of  Katanga's  income 
from  rich  mineral  resources  with  the 
Central  Government  at  Leopoldvillc  and 
integi-ation  of  the  armed  forces,  among 
other  things. ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  if  we  will  look 
back  in  history  we  will  find  they  never 
had  50  percent.  They  had  40  percent  at 
the  outside.  So,  this  is  a  catastrophic 
moment  in  his  attitude  toward  what  he 
believes  will  be  done  to  him  and  his 
people.  He  is  going  to  fight  it  in  some 
way. 

The  Security  Council  has  not  become 
a  focus  for  reconciling  the  fundamental 
and  divisive  i.ssues  that  produce  current 
international  tensions.  If  anything,  it 
has  only  magnified  them.  Through  the 
operation  of  the  veto  it  has  lost  its  ca- 
pacity to  handle  the  most  basic  problems 
of  the  cold  war.  Its  default  has  sliifted 
the  focus  to  the  General  Assembly  whose 
constitutional  limitations  are  conducive 
to  those  who  .seek  publicity  and  who  sub- 
stitute propaganda  for  accomplishments. 
It  is  understandably  confusing  and  frus- 
trating to  our  citizen.s  when  they  hear 
individuals  in  high  office  tell  ils  that  our 
pMDsition  has  been  supported  by  lieavy 
majorities  on  the  issues  voted  by  the 
General  Assembly — yet  w  hose  statements 
on  specific  problems  of  foreign  policy 
show  increased  difficulties  in  our  foreign 
affairs.  Clearly  there  is  an  air  of  un- 
reality about  the  whole  process. 

These  are  large  and  fundamental  con- 
siderations that  .should  concern  every 
one  of  us  who  seeks  a  world  of  peace  and 
order.  They  are  proper  subjects  for  dis- 
cussion not  only  at  the  level  of  govern- 
ments but  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  But  they  should  not  detract  us 
from  the  subject  at  hand.  For  without 
a  solution  to  the  immediate  financial 
dilemma  of  the  United  Nations  there  will 
be  little  need  for  us  to  seek  its  improve- 
ment. 

In  his  testimony  before  our  commit- 
tee one  of  the  most  dedicated  and  re- 
spected men  in  public  life,  Hon.  John  J 
McCloy,  put  the  issue  in  its  proper  per- 
spective.   He  said: 

I  do  not  wonder  that  there  is  both  dLssatls- 
factlon  and  concern  over  the  role  of  t!ie 
United  Nations,  but  I  do  wonder  that  any- 
one can  seriously  think  that  we  would  be 
better  off  without  it,  or  that  it  Is  not  deeply 
In  the  Interests  of  the  United  States  to  sup- 
port and  maintain  It.  It  Is  far  from  a  per- 
fect Instrument,  and  It  has  not  followed  the 
coiUTse  that  those  of  us  who  were  at  San 
Francisco  when  the  charter  was  drawn  up 
thought  and  hoped  it  wo\ild,  but  It  li.'vs  per- 
formed some  deeply  significant  services  In 
the  cause  of  peace,  and  any  thought  of  per- 
mitting It  to  collapse  at  this  moment  or  of 
failing  to  do  anything  within  reason  to  main- 
tain its  vigor  seems  to  me  to  be  completely 
out  of  the  question  so  far  as  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States  are  concerned. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Situations  incipient  with  great  hazards 
have  been  tamped  down  to  much  less  danger- 
ous, even  if  painful,  balance,  due  in  large 
part  to  United  Nations  action.  Not  only  was 
a  major  war  averted,  but,  1  believe.  In  retro- 
spect, we  can  say  with  certainty  that  m  the 
process  the  interests  of  the  free  world  were 
successfully  maintained.  Largely  because  of 
the  United  Nations  action  in  the  Congo  the 
Soviets  have  not  found  it  as  simple  as  they 
thought   it    was   going   to   be    to    t.ike   over 
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Africa,  as  tie  Independence  movement  took 
effect  on  that  continent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  has  voted  for 
our  defense  programs,  for  our  space 
efforts,  and  for  fon'ign  assistance.  Each 
of  these  jirograms  involves  biUions  of 
dollars.  I;  is  no  argument  for  this  bill 
to  say  that  it  is  at  most  only  $100  million. 
None  of  us  has  a  mandate  to  waste  a 
single  tax  dollar.  Tlie  suigle  issue  is 
whether  this  bill  in  some  small  measure 
will  contribute  to  international  peace  and 
security.  There  are  not  many  avenues 
for  peace  open  to  this  disturbed  world. 
The  United  Nations  with  all  its  imper- 
fections is  one.  I  cannot  feel  that  this 
is  the  occision  to  throw  any  roadblocks 
across  one  of  the  few  remaining  avenues 
to  peace 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan    Mr.  Dices  1. 

Mr  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  some 
rea-son  which  escapes  me,  the  financial 
crisis  at  the  U.N.  has  been  treated  in  cer- 
tain quarters  as  a  deep  mystery.  There 
is  nothinr  mysterious  or  particularly 
difficult  aix)Ut  it.  It  is  inherently  no 
more  com;3lcx  than  the  financial  crisLs 
which  stni:es  individuals,  business  firms, 
and  governments  from  time  to  time. 

For  a  decade  and  a  half  the  United 
Nations  hiis  been  meeting  its  expenses 
on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  paying  current 
bills  from  current  revenues  obtained 
from  annual  assessments  upon  Its  mem- 
bers, leviec  on  the  basis  of  ability  to  pay. 
Like  all  w^ll-managed  organizations,  it 
kept  a  reasonable  kitty  in  a  working  capi- 
tal fund.  The  U.N,  bt^gan  with  one 
debt — the  $65  million  it  borrowed  from 
the  Unit.ec,  States  to  pay  for  its  head- 
quarters building  on  the  East  River.  In- 
stallments have  been  paid  promptly  as 
they  fell  djc. 

But  in  1956  and  in  1960  the  UN.  was 
called  upon  for  emergency  operations  in 
the  Middl'>  East  and  the  Congo  which 
could  not  nave  been  foreseen  and  which 
therefore  were  not  provided  for  in  the 
budget.  Extra  assessments  were  drawn 
up  and  viited  to  cover  the.se  expen.ses. 
Some  menrbers  have  been  slow  to  pay  up 
on  these  a:counts.  Much  more  serious- 
ly, other  members  have  refused  to  pay  on 
the  alleced  ground  that  such  a.ssessments 
are  not  mandaton--.  Meanwhile,  the 
costs  continue.  What  would  anyone  do 
under  thee  circumstances. 

First,  you  would  try  to  collect  what 
you  are  o\ved.  This  is  being  done.  In 
the  past  9  months  no  less  than  55  coun- 
tries liave  made  some  payments  on  their 
overdue  accounts  and  all  delinquents  are 
now  being  dumied  by  the  Secretariat. 

Second,  you  would  take  your  case  to 
court  against  these  who  claim  they  are 
not  requiri'd  to  pay.  This  has  been  done: 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  has 
now  ruled  that  peacekeeping  assess- 
ments are  binding  on  all  members. 

Next,  you  would  borrow  the  money 
you  need  to  clean  up  your  debts,  tide 
you  over,  and  finance  your  operations 
until  you  can  get  back  on  a  pay-as-you- 
go  basis.  You  would  borrow  the  money 
at  the  bes:  interest  rate  you  can  get  and 
spread  out  the  repayments  over  a  long 
enough  pc.-riod  of  time  so  you  are  sure 
to  be  able  to  meet  the  payments. 


The  U.N.  figures — and  the  estimate 
has  not  been  seriously  challenged — that 
it  needs  $200  million  to  do  this.  It  offers 
to  pay  2  percent  interest,  which  is  not 
high  but  which  is  comparable  to  the  rate 
on  many  kinds  of  international  loans 
made  for  the  purpose  of  helping  nations 
get  on  their  feet.  It  offers  to  repay  ever 
25  years  which  it  can  afford  to  do.  The 
installments  will  be  raL<=ed  by  assess- 
ments agaiast  all  members  as  part  of 
the  regular  budget — the  mandatory  na- 
ture of  which  has  never  been  questioned. 
And  as  evidence  of  the  indebtedness  the 
U.N.  gives  those  creditors  who  want  them 
certificates  in  the  form  of  bonds. 

That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  It  is  a  pat- 
tern of  financing  used  by  individuals, 
by  families,  by  business  firms,  by  gov- 
ernments eveiT  day  in  the  week. 

But  just  becau.se  it  is  the  U.N — and 
particularly  because  the  evidence  of  in- 
debtedne.ss  is  called  a  bond  rather  than 
an  I  O  U  or  .^omethmp  else — the  UN  re- 
financing plan  .seems  to  have  provoked 
confusion  and  consternation,  even  among 
well-informed  people.  Curiou.sly  enough 
many  other  countries  do  not  seem  to 
have  such  trouble.  Almost  50  other  na- 
tions already  have  come  along  and 
agreed  to  lend  money  to  the  U.N.  on 
the.se  terms. 

But  because  some  confusion  still  per- 
sists, let  me  ?ay  again  what  already  has 
been  said  a'oout  the  use  of  the  money 
If  the  U-N.  succeeds  in  collecting  most 
arrearages — with  the  help  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  decision  and  a  vigorous 
collection  drive— then  the  $200  million 
for  the  bond  issue  would  cover  the  cost 
of  the  Middle  East  and  Congo  operations 
at  their  present  level  well  into  1963.  We 
wiU  not  have  to  pay  any  assessments  on 
voluntary  constributions  until  then.  If 
some  members  remain  in  default  on  their 
payments,  some  of  the  bond  money  may 
have  to  be  used  to  pay  some  of  the  bilLs 
and  there  will  be  tliat  much  less  for 
future  peacekeeping  expenses.  But  if 
members  remain  in  arrears  for  a  full  2 
years,  they  will  face  the  loss  of  their 
right  to  vote.  In  the  case  of  the  Soviet 
Uiiion — which  Ls  the  largest  delinquent- 
it  would  lose  its  vote  in  1964. 

The  U.N.  financing  plan— like  any 
other  financing  plan— may  be  subject  to 
confusion  by  pe^ople  who  want  to  confuse 
it.  But  basically  it  is  a  question  of  a 
sensible  plan  for  furthermg  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  IMr.  Broomfield]. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  of  all  I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
our  able  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  for  the  way 
he  conducted  the  hearings  on  this  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation,  with  fair- 
ness to  both  sides  and  making  sure  that 
all  the  witnesses  who  wanted  to  testify 
had  an  opportunity  to  give  their  view- 
points. 

Mr.  Chairman,  far  too  many  words 
have  been  heard  on  this  subject  of 
whether  the  United  SUtes  should  pur- 
chase United  Nations  bonds  and  have 
been  spoken  on  the  basis  of  preconceived 
notions. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  take  the  view- 
that     anything     coiuiected     with     the 


Unitec  Nations  is  automatically  bad. 
that  :.he  U.N.  is  a  destructive  force 
which  can  only  lead  to  the  loss  of  our 
freedom,  to  the  end  of  democracy,  to  the 
end  of  the  civilized  world  as  we  know  it. 

Jtist  as  vehemently,  others  of  my  col- 
leagues seem  to  take  the  path  which 
states  that  anything  connected  with  the 
Unitec  Nations  is  automatically  correct 
and  proper  and  in  the  best  interests  of 
freedom  and  peace,  and  therefore  to  be 
supported  no  matter  what  the  cost  nor 
what  the  conditions. 

If  the  gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  this 
issue  will  excuse  me,  frankly  i  cannot 
go  along  with  either  of  these  extremes. 

Now,  I  come  from  a  State  which  is 
famous  for  the  manufacture  of  automo- 
biles We  make  millions  of  cars,  trucks, 
and  buses. 

Eveiy  year  some  30  000  Americans  die 
in  automobile  accidents.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  suffer  serious  or  permanent 
injury  Millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
property  damage  are  done  in  these  acci- 
dents. Literally  hundreds  die  on  every 
holiday  weekend  in  terrible  crashes, 
bloody  wreckage  m  a  tangle  of  tc-mented 
bodies  and  twisted  limbs. 

Yet.  I  hear  no  voices  raised  in  Con- 
gress to  outlaw  the  automobile,  to 
abandon  it  as  a  means  of  locomotion. 

Why?  I  think  there  are  tv,o  basic 
r':^asons.  The  first  is  because  we  realize 
that  despite  the  horrible  death  toll  the 
automobile  takes  on  our  land  each  year, 
the  automobile  still  does  a  lot  of  good. 
It  frees  us  and  makes  us  mobile  rather 
than  tying  us  to  where  we  live  or  work. 
It  is  a  vital  factor  in  our  freedom. 

The  second  reason  is  because  we  real- 
ize that  while  the  automobile  may  kill 
thousands  each  year,  it  really  is  not  the 
automobile's  fault.  The  blame  lies  on 
the  man  who  is  in  the  driver's  seat.  He 
is  the  one  who  is  to  blame.  It  Is  his  care- 
lessness which  can  lead  to  death  and  de- 
struction. 

The  automobile  is  neutral.  It  is  a  ve- 
hicle, a  means  of  getting  where  we  want 
to  go. 

In  the  same  way,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  the  United  Nations  is  neither  a  kill- 
er nor  a  saint.  It  is  simply  a  vehicle, 
a  means  of  locomotion,  a  way  to  go  where 
we  want  to  go. 

Our  path,  our  course  of  travel  throtigh 
the  treacherous  and  certainly,  compli- 
cated and  frustrating  field  of  interna- 
tional politics  is  determined  by  the 
driver.  Whether  we  reach  the  end  of 
the  road  safely  and  at  our  destination 
depends  upon  his  ability,  his  compre- 
hension, and  his  judgment. 

In  our  Nation,  one  of  tlie  principal  ve- 
hicles of  our  foreign  policy  is  the  United 
Nations.  Steering  our  foreign  policy  is 
our  President,  our  State  Department,  and 
our  U.N.  delegation. 

To  a  greater  extent  tlian  many  of  us 
realize,  the  way  in  which  the  adminis- 
tration turns  the  wheel  is  the  direction 
in  which  the  United  Nations  moves. 

On  vote  after  vote,  on  issue  after  issue, 
the  United  Nations  has  voted  Uie  same 
way  ai.  the  United  States. 

Now,  on  a  number  of  issues,  such  as 
the  Congo,  I  liave  disagreed  vehemenliy 
with  the  direction  in  which  the  driver 
was  pointing  this  vehicle. 
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But  I  did  not  make  the  mistake  of 
blaming  the  vehicle  for  these  shortcom- 
ings. I  placed  the  blame  where  it  be- 
longed— and  that  is  squarely  on  the 
backs  of  this  administration. 

Now,  there  is  much  talk  along  the  lines 
of  getting  the  United  States  out  of  the 
United  Nations.  This,  to  me,  would  be 
somewhat  comparable  to  the  early  days 
of  the  automobile  when  the  cry  went  out 
to  "get  a  horse"  whenever  an  auto  suf- 
fered temporary  mishap. 

We  are  going  to  have  mishaps  in  the 
U.N.  We  are  going  to  have  crises.  We 
are  going  to  see  mistakes  made. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  the  United 
Nations  we  have  so  far  seen  on  the  hori- 
zon in  this  imperfect  world,  can  help 
us  reach  our  ultimate  goals  of  peace, 
justice,  and  freedom  for  mankind. 

The  U.N.  is  not  perfect,  but  then  what 
is? 

The  U.N.  makes  mistakes,  but  then 
who  does  not? 

The  U.N.  is  sometimes  slow  and  hesi- 
tant in  its  actions,  but  it  is  moving  in 
the  direction  of  freedom — and  for  that 
we  can  be  thankful. 

One  of  the  major  objectives  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  United  Nations,  and 
that  objective  is  relative  peace. 

We  are  living  next  door  to  a  powder- 
keg,  we  all  realize,  but  it  has  not  gone  off 
yet.  thanks  largely  to  this  vehicle,  the 
United  Nations,  which  has  managed  to 
keep  relative  order  in  a  world  under- 
going a  tremendous  revolution. 

I  think  we  owe  it  to  ourselves,  our  Na- 
tion, and  our  future  generations  to  sup- 
port this  vehicle,  to  keep  it  rolling  toward 
peace,  to  keep  its  members  talking,  de- 
bating, instead  of  shooting  at  each 
other. 

We  have  come  close  to  war  many 
times  in  these  past  few  years,  right  to 
the  very  edge.  But  we  have  not  wan- 
dered over. 

Today,  we  are  being  asked  to  advance 
some  payments  to  the  U.N.,  and  I  think 
we  should  do  so. 

I  think  the  confidence  we  express  in 
the  U.N.,  in  our  own  ideals  and  goals 
which  are  a  part  of  the  U.N..  will  have 
a  great  bearing  on  whether  the  United 
Nations  is  to  continue  as  a  meaningful 
organization  or  whether  it  is  to  stall  and 
die,  and  our  hopes  with  it.  We  know 
that  one  of  the  grand  designs  of  Lenin 
was  to  build  a  Union  of  Russia  and  the 
Asiatic  nations  against  the  free  world. 
We  know  without  a  doubt  that  one  of 
the  main  reasons  for  failure  of  Lenin's 
objectives  was  because  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

So  far.  50  nations  have  pledged  or 
purchased  a  total  of  $73,500,000  in  Unit- 
ed Nations  bonds.  To  those  who  think 
that  the  United  Nations  is  a  tool  of  the 
Communists,  I  think  it  wise  to  read  the 
list  of  those  who  have  already  contrib- 
uted more  than  $27  million  for  these 
bonds.  They  are:  Australia,  Denmark, 
Finland,  Greece,  Iceland,  Indonesia,  Ire- 
land, Israel,  Italy,  Jordan.  Kuwait,  Ma- 
laya, New  Zealand.  Norway,  Sudan,  Swe- 
den, Togo.  Tunisia,  and  Vietnam. 

I  think  all  of  you  will  agree  this  cer- 
tainly does  not  read  like  the  list  of  the 
19  most  popular  on  the  Communist  hit 
parade. 


I  would  like  to  conclude  by  saying 
I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
pia:es  of  legislation  we  have  had  before 
the  Congress  in  the  past  2  years  and  I 
cer:ainly  would  urge  a  favorable  vote. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin IMr,  Zablocki], 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ris<-  in  support  of  the  bill  before  the 
House  to  authorize  a  $100  million  loan  to 
the  United  Nations  Organization. 

Because  there  is  very  little  I  can  add  to 
the  eloquent  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Morgan),  and  to  the 
very  comprehensive  report  submitted  on 
thi;i  legislation  by  the  committee,  I  shall 
be  very  brief.  Both  the  report  and  the 
chairman's  presentation  have  dealt  at 
lem^th  with  the  reasons  for  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill. 

We  all  know  what  is  involved  in  this 
bill  The  loan  it  proposes  to  authorize 
is  needed  to  finance  the  peacekeeping 
operations  of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
Middle  East  and  in  the  Congo  for  the 
period  which  began  on  July  1  of  this 
year. 

No  other  funds  are  available  to  the 
Uirted  Nations  for  this  purpose.  With- 
out this  loan  the  United  Nations  will 
be  compelled  to  resort  to  one  of  two 
alt^'rnatives:  Terminate  its  efforts  to 
preserve  peace:  or  seek  an  alternative 
method,  some  new  way  of  financing  its 
peacekeeping  operations. 

E;oth  of  these  alternatives  are  certainly 
undesirable.  The  first  alternative  will 
undoubtedly  lead  to  chaos,  bloodshed, 
and  very  probably  the  establishment  of 
a  Communist  power  center  in  the  heart 
of  ,Vfrica.  The  other  will  result  in  loss 
of  precious  time,  time  desperately  needed 
for  the  consideration  of  the  long-term 
proolems  confronting  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  can  lead  to  a  state  of  inde- 
cision which  may  permanently  cripple 
the  usefulness  of  that  Organization. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  must  confess  that 
even  during  the  hearings,  I  did  have  res- 
ervations about  this  legislation,  par- 
ticularly when  we  learned  that  our  vol- 
untirj'  contributions,  which  were  intend- 
ed to  give  help  to  small  countries,  also 
acc:-ued  to  the  benefit  of  certain  Com- 
munist countries  But  after  a  careful 
study  and  continued  hearings  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  legislation  was 
ab.solutely  necessary  in  our  national 
interest  and  necessary  in  order  that  the 
United  Nations  might  carry  out  its  obli- 
eation,  and  carry  out  its  decisions,  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace. 

It  seems  to  me.  therefore,  that  the 
choice  before  us  is  clear:  If  we  believe 
tha;  the  United  Nations  Organization 
serves  a  useful  purpose,  if  we  believe  that 
the  Communist  conspiracy  must  be  de- 
feated, then  we  should  and  must  vote 
for  this  bill. 

I  do  not  like  some  of  the  things  about 
the  United  Nations.  In  the  report  issued 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  after  serving  as  U.S. 
delegates  to  the  14th  General  Assembly, 
the  sentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Fulton  1  and  I  offered  a  number  of  criti- 


cisms of  the  United  Nations.  We  criti- 
cized the  method  it  has  used  to  finance 
its  peacekeeping  operations  in  the  past. 
But  in  spite  of  these  criticisms.  I  sin- 
cerely beheve  that  the  enactment  of  the 
legislation  before  us  today  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  American  taxpayer  and  of 
the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom  in  the 
world. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  with  all  its 
weaknesses,  the  United  Nations  Organ- 
ization has  contributed  more  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  peace  in  the  world  than 
any  other  international  organization  in 
the  history  of  man.  In  some  instances 
it  has  assumed  the  peacekeeping  respon- 
sibilities which  have  traditionally  rested 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  big  powers. 
Through  the  United  Nations  these  re- 
sponsibilities have  been  shared  with  the 
smaller,  weaker  countries  of  the  free 
world,  bringing  those  smaller  countries 
into  a  meaningful  partnership  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  in  the  world. 

In  the  Middle  East  and  in  the  Congo 
and  in  the  other  areas,  the  soldiers  of 
those  smaller  countries,  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  have  worked  to  presei-ve 
peace  at  the  peril,  and  even  at  the  cost, 
of  their  lives. 

This  is  an  innovation  aiid  an  advance 
toward  the  maintenance  of  peace  which 
has  no  parallel  in  modern  history. 

But  we  cannot  shift  the  entire  burden 
of  the  peacekeeping  operations  upon  the 
smaller  nations.  We  must  contribute 
our  share,  and  sometimes  more  than  our 
share,  to  this  important  task.  Through 
the  enactment  of  the  bill  before  us  we 
will  be  doing  just  that.  We  will  be  con- 
tributing our  money  instead  of  our 
soldiers  to  the  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing operations  in  the  Congo  and  in  the 
Middle  East. 

I  believe  that  this  is  the  crux  of  the 
issue  before  us;  and  that  the  American 
people,  having  considered  the  facts 
brought  out  here  today,  would  have  but 
one  mandate  for  this:  enact  this  legis- 
lation and  make  it  possible  for  the 
United  Nations  to  continue  to  serve  the 
cause  of  peace  in  the  world. 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  Chainnan  ; 

As  reported  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  the  bill  before  us  guaran- 
tees the  repayment  of  the  loan  and  dis- 
tributes the  burden  of  financing  the 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  operations 
among  all  United  Nations  members  and 
on  the  basis  of  the  regular  scale  of  as- 
sessments of  the  U.N. 

It  further  specifies  that  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation  shall  not  constitute  a 
precedent,  and  it  prohibits  the  use  of 
loan  proceeds  to  reduce  the  assessment, 
or  the  payment  of  the  arrears,  of  any 
member  nation  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  proposed  the  latter  amendment  in 
the  committee,  and  I  believe  it  improves 
the  bill. 

Finally,  the  bill  before  the  House 
ui-ges  the  United  Nations  to  work  out  a 
better,  permanent  method  for  financing 
its  special  operations.  There  was  some 
question  as  to  whether  the  bill  before 
us  was  intended  to  provide  a  permanent 
solution  to  the  U.N.s  financial  problems. 
It  is  not  and  it  was  never  intended  as 
a  permanent  solution.  It  is  simply  a 
stopgap  measure,  and  we  of  the  com- 
mittee have  urged  the  executive  branch 
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to  bear  dovn  upon  the  United  Nations 
membershii;  to  seek  a  permanent  solu- 
tion. I  am  hopeful  that  this  will  be  ac- 
complished during  the  forthcoming  17th 
Assembly. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  very  neces.sary 
that  we  pi.ss  this  stopgap  legislation 
which  will  mprove  the  financial  situa- 
tion of  the  United  Nations.  Considering 
these  facts.  I  believe  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  corstitutes  a  necessaiT.  sound 
investment  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
in  the  work..  Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  urge  its  enactment. 

Mr.  TE/^GUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.    aiII  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  In  para- 
graph 3  of  the  report  the  statement  is 
made  that  cur  share  of  U.N.  costs  will  be 
reduced  fron  47  percent  to  32.2  percent 
by  this  bill  if  adapted.  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  and  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
the  gentleman  would  explain  it  to  me. 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  I  will  be  very  happy 
to. 

The  United  Nations  Emergency  Force 
In  the  Middle  East  and  the  Congo  opera- 
tion were  inanced  by  special  assess- 
ments on  tLe  membership  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  by  voluntary  contributions. 

The  Unitf  d  States  met  its  assessment 
and  then  made  voluntary  contributions 
to  the  financing  of  these  special  opera- 
tions. Th;s  brought  the  U.S.  share 
to  47^2  penent  of  the  cost  of  these  op- 
erations. ]f  we  pass  this  legislation 
UNEF  and  .he  Conco  operations  will  be 
financed  ou:  of  the  proceeds  of  the  UN 
bond  issue.  This  will  bring  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  line  with 
our  regular  U.N.  assessment  of  32.2  per- 
cent. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABIOCKI.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  yield  to    he  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROoS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  the  same  question  that  I  ad- 
drcs.sed  to  t.ie  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Pena-^-l- 
vania  (Mr.  Morgan].  The  question  was 
a.sked  repeitedly  in  your  hearings.  I 
would  say  again,  and  may  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman this:  Is  this  a  pcnnanent  solu- 
tion to  the  financial  problems  of  the 
United  Nat  ons  and,  if  not,  what  is  the 
permanent ;  olution  to  if,' 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  must  advi.se  the 
gentleman  Jrom  Iowa  !Mr,  Gross]  that 
in  my  remarks  I  already  stated  this  was 
never  intended  to  be  a  permanent  solu- 
tion. This  is  a  stopgap  measure.  We 
hope  a  pemianent  solution  will  be  found. 
I  believe  that  the  advisory  opinion  of  the 
Intel-nation il  Court  of  Justice  will  cer- 
tainly con  ribute  to  the  arrival  at 
a  permanent  solution.  The  real  solu- 
tion. I  mignt  say  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  is  world  peace.  If 
we  did  not  :^ave  trouble  in  the  Congo,  if 
we  did  not  have  trouble  in  the  Middle 
East,  the  I'.N.  would  not  be  facing  fi- 
nancial crisis.  Peace  in  my  opinion  is 
the  principal  solution. 

But  sincf  the  world  is  not  at  peace. 
and  in  order  to  meet  current  and  pro- 
spective financial  obligations  of  the 
United  Nations,  we  have  insisted  that 
the  executive  branch  pressure  the  mem- 


bership of  the  United  Nations  to  find 
a  permanent  solution  to  the  financing  of 
special  peacekeeping  operations.  As  I 
said  earlier.  I  am  confident  that  the 
U.N.  will  come  up  with  a  permanent 
solution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  SF>oke  about 
the  International  Court  of  Justice.  I  as- 
sume the  gentleman  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  an  amendment  to  this  bill  to 
make  mandatory  the  verdict  of  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  In  my  humble  opin- 
ion the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
cannot  impose  mandatory  obligations 
upon  the  United  Nations.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  is  the  proper  place  to 
legislate  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  GROSS  Does  not  the  gentleman 
agree  we  could  make  conditional  our 
further  financing  of  the  United  Nations 
in  this  resi>ect.  contingent  upon  a  man- 
datory application  of  the  verdict  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  In  my  humble  opin- 
ion, this  will  hurt  the  possibility  of  get- 
ting the  two-thirds  vote  necessary  for 
the  acceptance  of  the  advisory  opinion 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 
Some  of  the  smaller  nations  would  feel 
that  we  wc  re  dictating  to  them  and  they 
would  resent  it,  just  as  much  as  some 
of  us  would  resent  it  if  some  other  leg- 
islative body  told  us  what  to  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  they  are  dictating  to  us 
now. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the 
gentlemen  from  Wisconsin  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Elinois  [Mrs.  Church!. 

Mis.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
remarks  today  may  not  seem  to  be  en- 
tirely pertinent  to  this  bill,  but  they  are 
relevant  indeed  to  a  discussion  of  the 
United  Nations.  T  had  the  good  fortune, 
with  the  gentleman  from  Texas  fMr. 
Burleson],  to  serve  last  year  as  a  dele- 
pate  representing  the  membership  of  this 
House  in  the  16th  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Natioiis.  We  went  to  New 
York  as  delegates  on  September  19  and 
served  there  until  the  end  of  December 
1961,  when  we  returned  to  our  legisla- 
tive duties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  re- 
port briefly  on  that  service,  because  to- 
day in  conversation  in  the  cloakrooms 
and  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  floor,  I  have  had  Mem- 
ber after  Member  come  to  me  and  say 
'I  assume  that  you  and  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  agreed  to  this  bond  proposal 
to  finance  the  United  Nations. "  Lest 
there  be  any  misunderstanding.  I  think 
that  the  House  is  entitled  to  know  that 
we  were  told  then  of  this  plan,  but  did 
not  give  approval.  I  would  prefer  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  give  his  o\^-n 
testimony,  if  he  so  desires:  but  I  do  not 
think  that  he  would  object  to  my  say- 
ing that  we  were  told  of  the  plan,  that 
it  was  described  to  us  in  detail,  and  that 
we  showed  from  the  beginning  not  only 
reluctance  to  leap  at  the  suggestion  for 
so  financing  the  United  Nations,  but 
skepticism  not  as  regards  whether  fi- 
nancing was  necessary',  but  as  to  whether 


this  was  the  best  method,  a  good  method, 
or  for  that  matter  a  method  that  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  Congress.  I  am 
referring,  of  course,  to  the  proposal  that 
the  United  States  purchase  $100  million 
worth  of  the  $200  million  bond  issue. 

Despite  our  expressed  hesitation,  or  in 
fact,  our  serious  objection  to  the  pro- 
posal, the  executive  branch  thought  it 
wise  to  bring  the  matter  to  tlie  Congress 
as.  of  course,  it  had  the  unquestioned 
right  to  do. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  speak  for  rry- 
.self;  but  again  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Burleson],  who  prepared  the  report  on 
our  service  to  the  United  Nations  with 
me.  woi  Id  agree  to  what  I  am  saying. 

Our  objections,  I  rer>eat.  were  based 
first  of  all  on  the  fact  that  we  did  not 
think  that  any  declaration  that  the  Con- 
gress did  not  mean  to  establish  a  prece- 
dent in  voting  to  take  up  a  share  of  such 
bond  isf  ue  would  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  pi-ecedent.  We  are  old 
enough  hands  at  the  legislative  process 
to  know  that  when  an  act  is  first  taken 
it  is  ip-so  facto  the  first  step  toward 
establisliing  a  precedent. 

We  felt,  moreover,  that  there  were 
other  oojections.  I  am  not  sure,  Mr. 
Chairman,  whether  either  the  executive 
branch  or  the  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  has  the  constitutional  right  to 
make  t\en  a  conditional  pledee  that  the 
United  States  will  give  or  loan  any 
amount  of  moneys  in  advance  of  con- 
gressional sanction.  Also,  I  personally 
felt  tha'  one  of  the  reasons  that  we  have 
lost  mfiuence  at  the  Uiuted  Nat;oris  is 
that  we  have  repeatedly,  consistently, 
and  willingly  taken  so  much  more  than 
our  shEre.  that  we  have  gained  from 
those  tc  whom  we  show  such  generosity, 
not  necessarily  gratitude,  but  a  certain 
amount  of  skepticism  on  their  part,  first 
as  to  our  good  judgment  in  managing 
our  own  finances  and.  secondly,  as  to  our 
motives.  Foreign  delegates  expressed 
to  me  more  than  once  the  fear  that  our 
overgen?rosity  might  be  due  to  our  de- 
sire to  make  the  United  Nations  "the 
crca*ure  of  the  U.S.  will." 

I  think  that  we  owe  a  duty  to  this  Con- 
gress to  put  before  you.  in  addition,  the 
background  of  our  reactions  and  conclu- 
sions regarding  the  United  Nations,  on 
which  our  disapproval  of  this  proposal 
was  fuither  based.  I  shall,  therefore, 
ask  permu-sion  when  we  go  back  into 
the  House  to  insert  at  this  point  certain 
relevant  portioiis  of  our  report  so  that 
you  may  see  how  we  came  to  the  realiza- 
tion th£.t  whereas  a  financial  crisis  cer- 
tainly i}xistcd.  the  suggested  infusion 
was  not  an  answer  to  the  basic  need  of 
the  Un  ted  Nations  and  was  certainly 
not  even  the  right  financial  aiiswer. 

ViKWS     O.M     Ij.S      MrMBERSHlP    IN     THE     UKTTED 

Nations 
(Report  by  Hon,  Om.ar  Bvrleson,  of  Texas, 
and  Hon.  Map.cveiute  Stitt  Chxtrch,  oI 
inUioU,  members  ot  the  VS.  delegation  to 
tlie  16th  session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
SepteiQber  19  to  December  22,  19611 

(87th  Cong,,  2d  sesa.,  H,  Rept.  No,  1942, 
appendixes  omitted) 

I.    GENERAL    IMPRESSIONS 

The  Itiih  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
has  perhaps  been  as  turbulent  a£  any  in  its 
history.     More  Imponderables  surround  the 
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operations  of  the  United  Nations  than  have 
ever  before  been  encountered.  One  may  say 
that  this  18  a  natural  result  of  the  Increase 
in  membership  to  more  than  twice  Its 
original  size  and  of  the  additional  fact  that 
many  emerging  nations  recently  admitted 
have  had  no  previous  experience  in  associa- 
tion with  other  nations.  Th"e.ve  new  nations 
have  brought  with  them  certain  historical 
prejudices  and  points  of  bias  which  at  times 
appear  to  be  obsessions. 

This  is  particularly  true  regarding  the 
attitude  of  the  new  African  states  toward 
"colonialism."  Their  animosity  toward  co- 
lonialism is  always  their  first  consideration 
and  is  understandable  by  reason  of  their 
experience  with  it.  It  remains,  however,  a 
psychological  barrier  to  them  in  making  de- 
cisions on  other  Issues  of  wide  and  funda- 
mental Importance.  To  a  lesser  degree  the 
Slime  Is  true  of  many  of  the  Asian  nations. 

•  Colonialism"  and  'imperialism."  terms 
used  interchangeably  and  Indiscriminately. 
were  Injecteti  Into  almost  every  Issue,  The 
historic  colonial  powers  of  Britain.  Prance. 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Portugal  were 
the  targets  of  condemnation.  By  a  libera! 
application  of  the  concept  of  "guilt  by  asso- 
ciation," other  nations,  including  the  Uniteti 
States,  were  similarly  condemned. 

The  situation  existing  between  the  Arab 
nations  and  Israel,  and  all  the  prejudices  in- 
volved, cannot  be  ignored. 

An  additional  readily  recognized  miscon- 
ception must  be  noted.  The  terms  "neutral" 
or  "uncommitted"  nations  are,  in  manj 
respects,  misnomers.  We  observed  that  some 
have  a  strange  conception  of  the  meaning. 
They  believe  that  neutrality  is  a  position 
exactly  halfway  between  two  sides  in  dis- 
agreement, regardless  of  where  the  two  sides 
actually  stand.  The  position  of  the  s<T-called 
neutral  or  uncommitted  nations  is  deter- 
mined by  the  position  on  any  matter  taken 
by  the  Western  nations  and  the  Soviet  bloc 

The  preponderance  of  logic  leads  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  neutrality  means  inde- 
pendent Judgment  and  freedom  of  choice. 
We  often  observed  in  the  General  Assembly 
that  neutrality  amounted  to  indifference  ii^ 
between  right  and  wrong 

U  S  foreign  policy  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  well  as  outside,  should  make  a 
greater  differentiation  between  those  nations 
friendly  to  our  viewpoint  as  opposed  to  those 
that  are  not  There  is  implied  no  suggestion 
that  we  hold  out  a  threat,  attempt  to  dctmi- 
nate.  to  dictate,  or  to  impose  any  degree  of 
win  upon  any  nation  in  return  for  ^iny  com- 
mitment. Rather  it  is  well  for  us  to  dis- 
tinguish our  friends  from  those  who  con- 
tribute nothing  to  us  in  the  cold  war.  yet  to 
whose  reaction  we  show  too  much  sensitiv- 
ity These  latter  have  no  inhibitions  about 
attacking  the  United  States  and  impugning 
Its  motives. 

It  is  trite  to  say  that  with  authority  and 
power  should  go  commensurate  responsibil- 
ity. It  Is  our  opinion,  ba.sed  on  observation. 
that  by  reason  of  bias  and  prejudice  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  member  nations 
rif  the  United  Nations  do  not  exercise  the 
degree  of  responsibility  called  for  in  the 
world  organization.  As  a  further  specula- 
tion on  the  future  of  the  United  Nations,  we 
can  only  hope  that,  after  the  newer  nations 
have  had  more  experience  in  the  interna- 
tional arena,  their  sense  of  responsibility  will 
Increase.  If  they  are  able  to  "talk  out"  the 
subjects  which  possess  them,  they  may  be 
more  aware  of.  and  responsive  to.  issues  vital 
to  their  survival.  A  number  of  the  delega- 
tions from  these  nations  should  be  rem.inded 
that  their  countries  need  the  United  Na- 
tions more  than  does  the  United  States. 

The  question  is  often  asked.  "Has  the 
United  States  lost  prestige  in  the  United 
Nations':'"  Our  reply  Is  in  the  negative.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  our  conclusion  that  we 
have  lost  influence.  Why?  We  have  lost 
influence   because   of  a   lack    of   determina- 


tion to  furnish  needed  leadership.  This  is 
not  to  condemn  or  specifically  to  criticize 
the  present  administration  or  its  direction 
through  the  State  Department  or  our 
offlcl-ils  of  the  US  mission  to  the  United 
Natl 3ns.  The  situation  stems  from  com- 
plex''s  which  set  In  Immediately  after  World 
War  II.  at  which  time  it  was  determined 
that  our  genernl  policy  should  be  one  of  at- 
temjning  to  rehabilitate  large  areas  of  the 
world,  if  not  to  remake  It  In  our  own  Image. 
Our  policy  o\er  these  years  has  seemingly 
beer  one  of  placation.  possibly  built  on  com- 
plexes of  a  "have"  nation  as  opposed  to  the 
'ha\e  nots."  This  policy  has  been  mistaken 
by  many  as  an  indication  of  weakness  rather 
than  of  a  sincere  desire  to  assist  other 
peoples. 

Tl^  ere  are  several  reasons  why  the  Soviet 
Unicn  is  looked  to  through  admiring  eyes 
by  many  of  the  weaker  nations  of  the  world. 
Probably  the  foremost  reason  is  that  the  So- 
viet Union  is  not  considered  a  colonial  power 
in  the  classic  sense.  The  fact  that  the  So- 
viets have  imposed  their  will  upon  contigu- 
ous territories  is  not  a  consideration  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Afro-Asian  group.  Neither  do  the 
Afro-Asians  call  practices  colonial  if  the  im- 
position is  by  white  people  upon  other 
whites  but  only  when  it  is  the  imposition 
upon  nonwhites  To  this  group  colonialism 
is  the  Imposition  of  authority  by  one  gov- 
ernment on  peoples  overseas,  or  the  lmp>08l- 
tlon  of   the   white  race  on  the  colored  race. 

T^ie  second  factor  is  that  the  emerging  na- 
tions look  toward  the  Soviet  Union  with  a 
feeling  of  affinity.  Looking  at  the  Soviet 
Union  they  observe.  "As  we  are  now,  so  was 
Russia  a  few  short  years  ago."  The  view 
of  many  of  these  nations  has  been  Influenced 
by  the  fact  that  Russia  has  been  able  to  ex- 
plode a  large  bomb,  has  sent  a  man  around 
the  earth  in  orbit,  and  has  advanced  mili- 
tarily to  the  point  of  being  a  contending 
power  in  the  world.  The  inability  of  these 
new  nations  to  make  an  intelligent  assess- 
ment of  the  realities  of  Russia's  economy 
makfs  it  impossible  for  them  to  Judge  that 
country's  pretension  to  economic  advance- 
ment. The  Soviet  Union  generates  a  meas- 
tu-e  of  respect  among  these  nations  because 
it  is  willing  to  "stand  up"  to  the  other  great 
powers.  They  take  this  as  proof  of  leader- 
ship,   and   accordingly   view  it  with   re8p>ect. 

Cold  fear  is  an  additional  element  In  their 
consideration.  The  Soviet  Union  applies 
pressures  and  makes  full  use  of  propaganda 
in  attempting  to  win  smaller  and  weaker 
nations  to  the  Communist  side.  These  na- 
tions know  that  the  Soviet  Union  discrimi- 
nates in  its  selection  of  recipients  of  its 
triendship  and  aid  and  assists  those  coun- 
tries that  favor  it.  Contrarlly,  they  feel 
that  the  help  of  the  United  States  will  be 
forthcoming  regardless  of  their  policies  and 
attitudes  In  other  words,  they  operate  on 
the  theory  that  they  cannot  lose  regardless 
of  the  attitudes  they  assume  and  the  policies 
they   pursue  toward    the  United  States. 

In  our  view.  United  States  policy  in  the 
United  Nations  should  not  proceed  from  a 
position  of  pressure  and  fear.  Neither  should 
it  be  from  a  position  of  constant  defenslve- 
ness.  apologies,  and  excuses. 

We  became  more  and  more  convinced, 
during  the  .se.sslons,  that  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  in  the  United  Nations  and  else- 
where must  be  to  give  full  cooperation  and 
assistance  to  those  countries  that  in  general 
share  our  common  Interest  and  that  have 
the  ability  to  contribute  to  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  world,  that  is,  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  Itself. 

n.    FINANCING 

It  was  our  observation,  during  our  assign- 
ment as  delegates  to  the  United  Nations, 
that  the  policy  on  many  Issues  has  crystal- 
lized Commitments  and  obligations  that 
ha\e  been  made  In  previous  years  make 
easier    a    continuation    of    existing   policies. 


Their  reappraisal  in  the  light  of  new  devel- 
opments is  not  encouraged.  The  present 
operation  In  the  Congo  is  an  outstanding 
example. 

We  also  noted  a  continuous  expansion  of 
activities  by  the  United  Nations  through 
Interpretations  given  to  the  broad  language 
of  its  charter.  In  our  opinion  It  would  have 
been  more  beneficial  for  the  organization 
to  have  proceeded  at  a  slower  i)ace  in  de- 
veloping Its  many  agencies  and  programs. 
There  has  been  a  persistent  tendency  for  the 
United  Nations  to  assume  more  tasks  than 
its  resources  of  men  and  money  can  prop- 
erly support.  The  result  has  been  a  pro- 
liferation of  the  ranks  of  an  International 
bureaucracy  that  finds  endless  problems  to 
engage  Its  attention  and  to  assure  its  per- 
petuation. The  present  flnancla'  plight  of 
the  United  Nations  points  up  Its  most  seri- 
ous limitation.  This  in  itself  should  Impress 
upK>n  our  policymakers  that  further  expan- 
sion of  activities  should  not  be  supp<jrted 
by  our  Government.  The  organli'ation  has 
already  undertaken  too  many  programs  that 
Involve  heavy  financial  commitments,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  Is  exjiected  to  be. 
and  probably  will  be.  paid  by  the  United 
States.  More  important,  this  trend,  if  un- 
checked, may  result  in  the  gradual  erosion 
of  large  measures  of  our  national  sovereignty. 
To  this  we  are  unalterably  opposed. 

In  this  connection,  we  think  that  the 
United  States  has  hurt  Its  own  position, 
and  similarly  has  hurt,  rather  than  helped, 
the  United  Nations  by  assuming  a  totally 
disproportionate  share  of  the  expenses.  The 
vitality  and  eflfectiveness  of  the  organiza- 
tion could  be  Increased  It  it  were  forced  to 
"cut  the  pattern  to  fit  the  cloth."  It  cer- 
tainly would  increase  the  degree  of  respon- 
sibility of  other  member  nations  If  they 
were  paying  their  proportionate  share.  It 
would  lessen  suspicion  of  and  resentment 
toward  the  United  States.  A  benefactor 
who  overasstimes  and  overpays  his  legitimate 
share   invariably   produces  such    a   reaction. 

Certainly  we  do  not  believe  that  a  further 
unfair  financial  burden  should  be  placed 
on  our  taxpayers.  Nor  can  we  fall  to  con- 
sider the  effect  on  our  mounting  national 
debt. 

Dvu-lng  the  period  1958.  1959,  and  1960, 
the  U.S.  asse.ssment  for  the  regular  budget 
of  the  United  Nations  was  32.51  percent. 
By  resolution  of  the  United  Nations  In  prior 
years,  it  was  decided  that.  In  a  reasonable 
length  of  time,  no  nation  should  contribute 
more  than  30  percent  to  the  regular  budget 
This  year  the  assessment  of  the  United 
States  was  reduced  from  32.51  to  32.02  per- 
cent. This  is  in  the  direction  of  a  constant 
reduction. 

Programs  financed  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions have  expanded  rapidly,  due  primarily 
to  the  large  measure  of  support  by  the 
United  States.  For  calendar  years  1958, 
1959.  and  1960  such  programs  amounted  to 
$102,225,000,  $103,364,000.  and  $106  896.000, 
to  which  the  United  States  contributed 
$56,560,000,  $62,430,000.  and  $72,330,000,  re- 
spectively. In  percentage  terms,  the  U.S. 
share  rose  In  the  3  years  from  50  percent  to 
almost  70  percent.  Figures  for  1959  and 
1960  exclude  our  special  contributions  for 
the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  (UNEF) 
of  $3.5  and  $3.2  million,  respectively,  and 
for  1960  also  exclude  our  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  $24,518,000  to  the  Congo  operation. 
The  inclusion  of  these  amounts  would  raise 
our  percentages  to  the  support  of  these  pro- 
grams financed  by  voluntary  contributions. 
Assessments  are  not  the  greatest  problem. 
it  is  their  collection.  At  the  present  time 
61  nations  have  not  paid  all  of  their  assess- 
ments for  1960.  Seventy  have  not  paid  their 
assessments  for  1961.  This  is  by  no  means 
the  entire  story.  The  Soviet  bloc,  the 
Middle  Eastern  countries,  France,  Portugal, 
and  others,  have  not  paid  anything  for  the 
operation  In    the   Congo,   while   the   United 
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states  Is  payirg  a  minimum  of  47  percent  of 
the  military  ccst.  Many  have  not  only  failed 
to  pay  their  assessments  to  the  United  Na- 
tions budgets  but  have  not  made  voluntary 
contributions  for  the  support  of  other  pro- 
grams of  the  O!  ganlzatlon. 

By  a  declslc  n  of  the  Administrative  and 
Budgetary  Committee,  approved  by  the  ^ien- 
eral  Assembly,  there  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Internatio  lal  Court  of  Justice  the  ques- 
tion whether  ihe  assessments  levied  for  the 
United  Natlors  F.mergency  Force  and  the 
Congo  operation  are  expenses  of  the  organl- 
zf-tion  and.  therefore,  mandatory  obligations 
on  member  f tales.  Under  the  charter  a 
member  that  fills  to  pay  Its  com.plete  assess- 
ment for  the  :J  preceding  years  is  denied  its 
right  to  vote  !n  the  General  Assembly. 

Article  19  ol  the  charter  reads  as  follows: 

"A  Member  of  the  United  Nations  which 
is  In  arrears  In  the  payment  of  its  financial 
contributions  o  the  Organization  shall  have 
no  vote  in  t  le  General  Assembly  If  the 
amount  of  Its  arrears  equals  or  exceeds  the 
amount  of  the  contributions  due  from  It  for 
the  preceding  two  full  years  The  General 
Assembly  may  nevertheless,  permit  such  a 
Member  to  vote  if  it  is  satisfied  that  the 
failure  to  pay  is  due  to  conditions  beyond 
the  control  of  the  Member." 

The  loss  of  .otlng  rights  under  article  19 
Twqulres  an  1  litlal  determination  of  how 
much  a  member  owes.  This  amount  is  ob- 
tained by  adding  up  its  Indebtedness  for  all 
previous  years  Tlie  measure  of  article  19, 
however,  is  wl.at  the  member  owes  for  the 
2  preceding  y  *ars.  This  latter  amount  is 
subtracted  from  the  member's  total  indebt- 
edness. If  th(  difference  equals  or  exceeds 
the  assessmen  s  for  the  2  preceding  years, 
the  member  m  ist  pay  that  difference  or  lose 
Its  vote.  Th{  maximum  amount  that  a 
member  can  o\.e  before  being  subject  to  loss 
of  its  vote  under  the  formula  In  article  19 
is  the  t<jtal  of  assessments  for  the  2  preced- 
ing years.  Thus  the  key  factor  is  the  amount 
of  indebtedness— not  the  year  or  years  in 
which  the  Indebtedness  was  Incurred.  Since 
all  members  t  ave  been  within  the  2-year 
celling,  although  many  owe  substantial 
amounts  undei  the  celling,  none  has  Incur- 
red the  penalty  provided  under  article  19. 
Whether  such  a  penalty  Is  automatic  or 
must  be  invoki^l  on  each  vote  has  not  been 
determined.  legal  authorities  both  of  the 
United  Nation:  and  of  the  Unlt«d  States 
contend  that  I";  Is  automatic  Part  of  the 
United  Nations  difficulties  arise  from  this 
slow  process  of  payment  Further,  the  ques- 
tion currently  before  the  International  Court 
is  what  assessments  count  under  article  19; 
I.e.,  only  those  for  the  regular  operating 
budget  or  those  for  the  regular  operating 
budget  plus  those  for  UNEF  and  the  Congo 
operation. 

The  matter  of  United  Nations  financing 
was  exten.slvely  debated  In  the  Administra- 
tive and  BudgeUiry  Committee  for  a  period 
of  more  Uian  a  week.  Tlie  statement  of  Rep- 
resentative Burleson  on  the  subject  is  to  be 
found  at  the  conclusion  of  this  report  (ap- 
pendix, p.  14) . 

III.    CONCLUSIONS 

The  statesmen  who  drafted  the  United 
Nations  Charter  had  a  noble  dream.  Those 
who  would  now  rely  on  the  United  Nations 
as  a  cornerstone  of  our  foreign  p>ollcy  are  not 
awake  to  reality.  It  can  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered a  union  of  "peace-loving  nations,"' 
dedicated  to  maintaining  security  and  order 
throughout  the  world  As  a  present  high 
official  In  our  State  Department  observed  at 
a  delegation  meeting  during  our  recent  serv- 
ice as  delegates  to  the  16th  General 
Assembly: 

"Those  who  believe  so  strongly  in  the 
United  Nations  must  cease  to  look  upon  it 
as  a  Holy  Grail,  and  begin  to  see  it  for  what 
it  is — the  fitful  arena  of  international 
politics. " 


The  pertinent  questions,  therefore,  are 
these:  (1)  Can  the  United  Nations,  without 
change  In  Its  present  composition  and  pre- 
sent character,  ever  meet  Its  original  goal? 
(2)  Do  the  policies  and  activities  of  the 
United  Nations  at  this  time  further  the  best 
Interests  of  the  United  States?  (3)  Does 
U.S.  policy  in  regard  to  the  United  Nations 
strengthen  our  position  in  that  body  and 
consequently  in  the  world?  Reluctantly  and 
regretfully,  our  answer  to  all  three  questions 
is  "No." 

In  stating  this  conclusion,  we  do  not  sug- 
gest, nor  do  we  imply,  that  we  should  with- 
draw from  the  United  Nations  Neither  do 
we  mean  to  imply  that  the  United  Nations 
is  altogether  a  failure  or  Is  about  to  become 
moribund  We  simply  believe  that  too  much 
has  been  expected  of  the  United  Nations.  In 
the  very  form  and  substance  of  Its  charter 
were  laid  the  seeds  of  futility  and  eventual 
frustration.  It  has  been  prevented  from  its 
inception  from  developing  as  originally  in- 
tended Even  though.  In  several  instances, 
the  Unlt-ed  Nationi^  has  managed  to  prove 
helpiful  In  spite  of  the  Soviet  Union's  efforts 
to  the  contrary,  the  hostile  attitude  of  that 
country  effectively  nullifies  its  potentials  for 
development  as  a  peacekeeping  agency. 

No  one  can  serve  as  a  delegate  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  without  feeling  the  full  im- 
pact of  crosscurrents  and  hostility  in  its 
committees  and  In  plenary  sessions,  and 
without  being  aware  of  the  frustrations, 
limitations,  and  failures  of  the  organization 
The  United  Nations  has  achieved  some  sig- 
nificant accomplishments  in  spite  of  the 
crippling  results  of  the  Soviet's  overindul- 
gence In  the  use  of  Its  veto  power  In  the 
Security  Council.  There  is  still  hope  that 
the  United  Nations  can  produce  results  that 
win  merit  continued  suppc^rt  and  further 
contributions  by  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, to  fail  to  bring  into  focus  the  dangers 
involved  In  Its  continuation  under  its  pres- 
ent form  and  circumstances,  without  hope 
or  plan  for  change — and  to  fall  to  issue  a 
caveat  thereon — would  be  a  failure  of  our 
own  responsibility  af  congressional  delegates. 

It  can  well  be  seen  how  disorganization, 
failure  of  accomplishment  on  specific  Issues, 
and  Increasing  disillusionment  have  grad- 
ually grown.  The  principal  purpose  of  the 
United  Nations  Is  to  malnualn  the  peace 
and  to  restore  it  when  broken.  The  found- 
ing members  emphasized  peace  through  col- 
lective security.  The  General  Assembly, 
consisting  of  delegates  from  each  member 
nation,  was  to  be  confined  principally  to 
making  recommendations.  The  smaller 
Seciu-ity  Council  was  to  have  the  real  power 
and  primary  responsibility  for  mainUlnlng 
peace.  The  world's  major  powers,  the 
United  States.  China.  France,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  were  made 
permanent  members  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  strive  together  to  prevent  breaches 
of  the  peace  by  any  of  the  smaller  states. 
A  power  of  veto  was  given  each  permanent 
member.  The  founders  optimistically  ho{>ed 
for  a  collectively  Insured  peace.  The  least 
that  they  hoped' for  was  the  c  auinuance  of 
a  stalemate. 

Both  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  draftsmen 
have  proved  wrong.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
kept  the  Security  Council  stymied,  and  al- 
ternative efforts  to  overcome  this  have  led 
to  an  unforeseen  development  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  of  the  Secretariat.  The 
General  Assembly  has  attempted  to  assume 
a  number  of  the  responsibilities  which  the 
Council  has  been  unable  to  exercise.  This 
has  led  to  a  considerable  extension  of  author- 
ity to  the  United  Nations  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, who  has  been  given  the  difficult  task 
of  acting  as  agent  for  the  Assembly  in  carry- 
ing out  instructions  which  have  frequently 
been  far  from  clear  and  so  vague  m  specifics 
as  to  make  It  easy  for  the  Soviet  delegation 
to  charge  him  with  violation  of  instructions. 


Almost  since  the  United  Nations  Charter 
was  approved  by  the  founding  nations,  there 
have  bee:!  demands  for  Improvement  and 
strengthe  ling.  They  have  all  been  without 
frtiltion.  Those  who  talk  about  strength- 
ening the  United  Nations  frequently  couple 
their  recc^mmendatlons  with  an  insistence 
that  the  veto  in  the  Security  Council  be 
eliminated.  Tlie  United  States  has  never 
used  the  veto,  but  the  day  may  come  when 
we  will,  in  order  to  protect  ourselves  from 
an  infringement  on  o\xr  sovereignty.  Re- 
moval of  the  veto  is  not  the  answer.  Nor 
is  it.  as  a  matter  of  reality,  fxjssible  to 
strengthen  the  peacemaking  capability  of 
the  UnlUd  Nations  as  long  as  the  Com- 
munist bloc  works  to  Impose  its  doctrine 
on  the  free  world.  In  the  fac*  of  the  Soviet 
attitude,  efforts  to  strengthen  the  Unit^ 
Nations  may  well  seem  destined  to  remain 
sterile  and  devoid  of  any  chance  of  accom- 
plishment 

Both  Communist  obstruction  and  the  un- 
derstandable passion  of  the  African  bloc  of 
new  natlc  as  to  protect  their  rights"  and 
their  voting  power  may  make  It  Impossible 
to  achieve  the  necessary  change  in  voting 
strength  through  amendment  of  the  charter. 
It  may  be  that  each  of  the  "great  powers." 
several  of  which  have  had  long  experience 
In  popular  government  and  have  generally 
pursued  peaceful  policies  in  the  postwar  pe- 
riod, will,  during  these  vital  years  of  world 
tension,  remain  limited  to  casting  one  vote, 
each  equal,  despite  their  disparity  in  In- 
fluence to  the  one  vote  cast  by  each  of  the 
numerically  small  countries,  as  the  Island 
of  Cyprus  and  some  of  the  new  African 
countries  and  others  recently  admitt«l  to 
the  United  Nations. 

In  other  words,  the  Unit<^  States  will  re- 
main thus  in  the  General  Assembly,  de- 
spite its  nearly  185  million  people,  entitled 
to  cast,  as  now,  Just  one  vote.  It  has  been 
said  recently  that  the  entire  population  of 
seven  of  t;ie  recently  admitted  countries  Is 
actually  less  than  the  population  of  the  en- 
tire county  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

The  United  Nations  began  with  51  member 
statt's.  It  has  had  a  mushroom-like  growth 
and  now  has  104  members.  Some  of  the  new 
member  nations  are  completely  lacking  in 
the  experience  of  handling  the  multiple  and 
complex  problems  that  confront  present-day 
governments.  This  situation  calls  into  ques- 
tion the  principle  of  according  equal  weight 
to  the  vote  of  each  member  of  the  General 
Assembly.  Some  of  the  new  nations,  in  fact, 
appear  to  have  no  concept  of  or  regard  for 
the  objectives  of  the  organization  Others 
have  irresponsibly  used  the  United  Nations 
as  a  sounding  board  against  the  West.  We 
can  only  b<-  conscious  of  the  depth  of  mis- 
understanding shown  in  the  suggestion,  for 
Instance,  recently  made  by  a  new  member 
that  the  Urlted  Nations  conduct  an  inquiry 
into  United  States  Jurisdiction  over  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Immediate  and  undeniable  need  is  for 
a  complete  review  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  revisions  that*would  reflect 
changes  that  have  occurred  In  the  world 
since  it  was  originally  adopted 

By  way  cf  illustration  the  shift  of  Im- 
portant decisionmaking  from  the  Security 
Council  to  the  General  Assembly,  where  each 
member  has  an  equal  vote,  points  up  the  need 
to  devise  a  change  in  the  allocation  of  vot- 
ing strength.  Stich  a  method  should  reflect 
the  fact  that  responsibility  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly's  decisions  does 
not  fall  equally  upon  all  mem.bers.  This 
change  is  made  even  more  necessary  by  the 
growing  tendency  of  bloc  voting  on  many 
vital  issues.  Such  voting  patterns  have  de- 
veloped as  a  result  of  the  Increase  in  the 
number  of  new  nations,  particularly  those 
enjoying  geographical  proximity  or  having 
an  affinity  in  social  and  Ideological  back- 
ground. 
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As  long  as  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
retain  membership  in  the  United  Nations, 
they  have  a  vital  interest  in  seeing  the 
United  Nations  become  a  more  effective  or- 
ganization. Because  of  its  cold  war  pol- 
icies, the  Soviet  Union  has  an  interest  in  and 
has  worked  toward  its  destruction  as  an  ef- 
fective Instrument.  The  Soviet  leaders  have 
found  the  United  Nations  a  useful  propa- 
ganda forum.  They  have  used  it  as  a  place 
to  carry  on  diplomatic  blackmail  and  In- 
timidation. Nevertheless,  even  as  now  crip- 
pled. Uie  United  Nations  presents  liabilities 
for  the  Soviets  which  exceed  any  propaganda 
benefits  that  they  may  gain  through  their 
conduct  as  a  member.  They  show  their 
realization  of  tht»  in  their  constant  efforts 
to  kill  the  United  Nations  in  everything  but 
name. 

The  spontaneous  outbursts  of  nationalism 
and  anticolonialism  of  the  new  members,  ac- 
companied by  their  unfamiliarity  with  par- 
Xlamentary  procedure,  serve  at  times  to  cre- 
ate confusion  and  ill-considered  action  in 
the  plenary  sessions.  One  of  the  two  low 
points  in  the  16th  General  Assembly  arose 
from  the  sporadic  and  successful  attempt 
led  by  a  number  of  delegates  from  the  Afri- 
can nations  to  censure  the  remarks  of  the 
appointed  delegate  from  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.  Few  present — certainly  not  the 
U.S.  delegates — could  approve  his  words. 
Nevertheless,  the  right  of  free  speech  is  in- 
herent in  any  gatliering  of  "free  men." 
and  should  remain  a  cornerstone  of  freedom 
in  any  parliamenUiry  body.  The  U.S.  delega- 
tion should  always  rise  to  defend  on  the  floor 
of  the  General  Assembly  any  of  the  basic 
rights  on  which  the  strength  and  vision  of 
our  RepiibUc  rest^s. 

Emotional  crises  tend  to  de\elup  quickly 
on  the  Assembly  floor.  To  deal  with  them 
suitably  and  promptly  the  U.S.  delegation 
should  be  given  greater  latitude  for  the  Im- 
mediate exercise  of  judgment  within  the  lim- 
its of  established  policy. 

A  second  instance  of  resistance  of  prin- 
ciple and  misunderstanding  of  tiie  under- 
lying purpose  oi  the  United  Nations  oc- 
curred in  the  failure  of  the  Security  Council 
to  take  action  at  the  time  of  India's  un- 
warranted seizure  of  Portuguese  Goa.  Al- 
though the  United  Nations  callously  ignored 
this  action  by  India,  it  did  not  hesitate  to 
denounce  Portugal  fur  not  following  United 
Nations  directives  in  Its  African  possessions. 
Speaking  on  the  Indian  invasion  cf  Goa, 
Ambassador  Adlai  Stevenson  told  the  Se- 
curity Council: 

"The  failure  of  the  Sectirity  Council  to 
call  for  a  ceas«-fire  tonight  m  these  simple 
circumstances  is  a  failure  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  veto  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  con- 
sistent with  Its  long  role  of  obstruction. 
But  I  find  the  attitude  of  some  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  profoundly  disturbing 
and  ominous  because  we  have  witnessed  to- 
night an  effort  to  rewrite  the  charter,  to 
sanction  the  use  of  force  In  International 
relations  when  it  suits  one's  own  purposes. 
This  approacl»can  only  lead  to  chaos  and  to 
the  disintegration  of  the  United  Nations.' 

Under  both  Democrat  and  Republican  ad- 
ministrations, It  h.is  been  U.S.  policy  to 
Idealize  the  United  Nations  as  one  of  the 
cornerstones  of  our  foreign  policy.  We 
have  invested  more  than  $1  billion  in  the 
United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies 
In  our  desire  to  keep  It  alive  and  nurture 
it  in  the  hope  that  eventually  its  Increased 
potentials  would  produce  real  peacemak- 
ing dividends.  We  have  even  risked  the 
friendship  of  our  principal  allies  by  voting 
against  them  in  the  United  Nations,  or  by 
failing  to  support  them  on  questions  which 
they  believed  t*)  be  of  supreme  importance. 
In  fact — it  may  be  added  parenthetically — 
our  policy  has  at  times,  throughout  the 
years,  appeared  to  be  schlz/^phrenlc. 

In  order  to  protect  the  strength  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Org;iniz.. tion,  for  in- 


stance, some  V'ltes  have  been  cast  which 
stood,  in  the  eyes  of  those  countries  still 
smarting  from  colonialism,  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  our  proclaimed  principles  of 
freedom  and  equality.  On  the  other  hand, 
votes  catt  to  emphasize  our  strong  antl- 
coloni,U  stand,  as  in  the  case  of  Angola,  have 
angered  oxir  allies  and  may  serve,  In  time,  to 
threaten  our  military  position.  Whatever 
the  motive  for  each  vote,  in  whatever  direc- 
tion, the  failure  to  adopt  and  express  con- 
sistent US.  p<jUcy  has  not  strengthened 
our  position  with  either  side.  Likewise, 
it  has  not  Increased  the  respect  in  which, 
U  true  to  its  principles,  our  country  should 
be  held. 

All  these  facts  lead  us  to  reemphaslze  that 
ihose  who  would  still  have  us  rely  on  the 
United  Nations  as  a  major  instrument  of  our 
foreign  policy  or  as  an  agency  dedicated  to 
keeping  the  peace,  are  not  awake  to  the  facts 
ul  life  as  they  aie  today  and  probably  will  be 
for  some  time  to  come.  We  should  recog- 
luze  the  basic  limitations  that  have  now  be- 
come evident  as  a  part  of  the  structural 
weaknesses  of  the  United  Nations,  and  limit 
our  efforts  through  it  accordingly. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us 
equally  to  work  for  necessary  changes.  As 
stated  above,  revision  of  Its  charter  Is  the 
principal  requirement  for  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess and  perhaps  survival  of  the  United 
Nations. 

We  would  not  have  these  comments  ap- 
pear to  deny  that  most  of  the  members  of 
the  United  Nations  deeply  and  sincerely  de- 
sire the  attainment  of  world  peace.  The 
sniiiUer  nations,  especially,  regard  the  United 
Nations  as  their  best  hope  for  remaining 
independent.  We  would  reiterate  also  that 
there  are  definite  advantages  to  the  continua- 
tion of  our  own  membership  In  that  body. 
Aside  from  the  continued  protection  of  our 
access  to  the  markets  and  raw  materials  of 
the  world,  on  which  our  great  Industrial 
economy,  in  large  part,  depends  and  the  ne- 
cessity, also,  for  keeping  open  the  lines  of 
world  communication  and  transportation 
arovmd  an  ever-shrinking  globe,  the  United 
Nations  offers  one  unique  opporttmlty  to 
every  member,  large  or  small.  Such  oppor- 
tunity offered  the  U.S.  delegates  through 
meetings  of  the  Security  Council  and  the 
General  Assembly,  to  leju-n  and  assess  the 
intentions  and  actions  of  each  of  the  104 
members,  has  value  for  us  that  cannot  be 
overemiphaslzed.  In  like  manner,  the  friend- 
ly personal  contact  and  the  opporunlty  to 
e.\press  the  U.S.  viewpoint  is  also  Invaluable, 

For  this,  among  other  reasons,  we  hold 
without  question  that  there  Is  value  In 
adhering  to  the  established  custom  of  having 
two  of  the  five  delegates  appointed  from  the 
Congress,  alternating  each  year  between 
members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate,  one  from 
each  party.  Such  members  have  longstand- 
ing knowledge  of  and  experience  with  the 
foreign  affairs  of  this  country.  Their  sense 
of  perspective  has  been  gained  by  member- 
ship on  their  respective  committees,  dealing 
with  foreign  policy  throughout  various  ad- 
ministrations. Furthermore,  they  come  to 
the  United  Nations  with  keen  awareness  of 
the  feeling  of  the  Congress  on  world  issues 
and,  therefore,  are  capable  of  being  a  link 
between  the  United  Nations  and  the  Ameri- 
can people,  whose  viewpoint  the  Members  of 
Congress  represent.  Lastly,  we  would  sug- 
gest that  there  may  be  advantage  to  the 
country,  and.  indeed,  to  the  mission  Itself, 
to  have  Included  two  delegates  who  can 
make  independent  assessments  based  upon  a 
viewpoint  that  mirrors  that  of  Congress  and 
the  American  people. 

We  lay  such  emphasis  on  this  point  of  con- 
gression.il  representation  because  it  Is  our 
understanding  that  consideration  has  been 
given  in  the  executive  branch  to  dlscontlnu* 
the  practice  of  designating  Members  of  Con- 


gress as  delegates  to  the  United  Nations.  It 
Is  reportedly  the  view  of  some  in  the  e.vecu- 
tive  branch  that  Members  of  Congress  should 
not  be  designated  as  voting  delegates  but  In- 
vited as  observers."  It  is  our  view  that 
Members  of  Congress,  going  to  the  United 
Nations  In  the  latter  status,  would  be  well- 
nigh  worthless.  We  feel  strongly  that  the 
present  arrangement  should  be  continued. 

Furthermore,  a  Member  of  Congress,  acting 
as  a  delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  has  op- 
portunity for  experience  which  should  be 
most  helpful  to  the  Congress  in  dealing  with 
policy  toward  the  United  Nations  and  par- 
ticularly with  Its  financing.  In  addition,  the 
presence  of  members  of  the  legislative  branch 
within  the  delegation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  a  leavening  effect,  helpful  to  the 
Executive  and  to  the  Congress.  This  ar- 
rangement should  continue,  and  we  so  rec- 
ommended to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  of  the  Senate,  to  the 
State  Department,  and  to  the  President. 

Two  facts  we  cannot  overemphasize:  First. 
good  manners,  as  well  as.  respect  for  na- 
tional policy  and  the  need  for  coherent 
performance,  would  and  should  certainly  pre- 
clude any  outward  and  visible  sign  of  Inde- 
pendent thinking  by  congressional  deleeaies; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  It  Is  their  privilege 
and  duty  to  present  their  point  of  view  con- 
stantly and  strongly  within  the  confines  of 
the  delegation.  Second,  no  words  In  this 
section  or  elsewhere  in  this  report  should 
seem  to  indicate,  on  our  part,  any  lack  of  re- 
spect or  gratitude  for  the  caliber,  capacity, 
and  dedication  of  the  delegates  and  staff  who 
now  serve  the  United  States  at  the  United 
Nations  with  skin,  distinction,  and  well- 
merlted  honor. 

It  would  be  most  helpful  if  the  delegates  of 
other  countries  to  the  United  Nations,  par- 
ticularly those  more  recently  tidmltted.  could 
be  given  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Its  people.  We  would  recom- 
mend that  the  State  Department  make  defi- 
nite plans  for  '■sightseeing  trips"  to  historic 
areas  along  the  eastern  coast  and  more  ex- 
tensive travel  throughout  various  parts  of 
our  country.  It  Is  our  understanding  that 
the  Canadian  delegation  has  most  success- 
fully carried  out,  for  some  of  the  African 
countries,  such  visits  to  significant  places 
In  Canada.  Even  though  the  institution  of 
such  plans  would  entail  considerable  expend- 
iture of  time  and  money,  the  benefits  would 
far  outweigh  the  cost.  We  would  help,  If  It 
were  desired,  to  present  the  plan  to  the  Con- 
gress. It  Is  hoped  that  the  Department  of 
State  will  give  consideration  to  this  sug- 
gestion and  request  the  necessary  appropria- 
tion under  terms  of  the  Mutual  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961. 

To  conclude  our  comments  on  our  service 
as  delegates  to  the  16th  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  we  would  point  out  that  com- 
mon prudence  Indicates  that  the  community 
of  free  and  friendly  nations  should  be  the 
principal  focus  of  our  foreign  policy,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  United  States  remains  In 
and  seeks  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the 
free  world  in  the  United  Nations.  In  adjust- 
ing Its  policies  to  face  reality,  the  United 
States  should  give  the  United  Nations  credit 
for  what  value  it  does  have;  direct  its  effort* 
through  it  when  circumstances  indicate  such 
to  be  the  best  course  to  follow;  but  not  at- 
tempt or  expect  to  secure  the  Impossible 
tlirough  it. 

The  maintenance  of  the  strength  of  our 
allies  and  those  who  share  our  faith  In  the 
principles  of  the  free  world  will  prove,  in 
the  long  run,  to  be  an  invaluable  asset  for 
the  United  Natlon.s  itself. 

One  last  comment  remains  to  be  made. 
Over  and  over  again  we  observed  that  other 
nations  present  expressed,  .as  a  keystone  of 
their  policy,  their  own  self-interest.  The 
United    States    could    well    afford,    without 
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timidity  or  reticence,  to  lay  more  emphasis 
on  its  own  self-interest  Much  as  we  admire 
our  traditional  generosity  and  good  will,  we 
wonder  whether.  In  a  cold  and  hostile  world 
atmosphere,  the  time  has  not  come  when  in 
the  Interest  of  survival  the  United  States 
must  temper  Its  good  Intent  and  nobility  of 
purpose  with  some  hard  commonsense.  Per- 
sonally, we  think  so  The  United  States  must 
define  and  defend  its  own  self-interest.  To 
be  able  to  do  so.  it  must  remain  defensively 
strong;  economically  and  financially  strong; 
above  all,  morally  strong  in  purpose  and  will. 
In  the  world,  -as  well  as  In  the  United  Nations. 
the  United  States  must  dare  to  speak  out 
with  consistency  and  strength  It  must  as- 
sume leadership,  not  based  on  its  might  or 
Its  wealth — or  lt«  bounty — but  on  the 
endemic  strength  of  the  freedom  and  human 
dignity  for  which  It  stands. 

It  was  significant,  during  our  service  at  the 
United  Nations,  that  whenever  the  United 
States  did  take  a  firm  stand,  as  against  the 
proposition  to  appoint  a  committee  to  study 
the  question  of  the  admis.-'ion  of  Red  China. 
quick  support  came  to  our  side  Indecision — 
or.  what  is  worse,  wavering  as  regards  what 
we  tell  the  world  we  stand  for — breeds  first 
amazement  and  then  disregard.  To  declare 
our  stand  on  issue*  rather  than  to  remain 
silent;  to  vote  on  Issues  rather  than  to  "ab- 
stain"; to  dare  to  throw  "deals"  and  ex- 
pediency to  the  winds  and  stand  on  prin- 
ciple— this  may  seem  to  be  poor  int-ernatlonal 
politics.  However,  to  two  congressional  dele- 
gates, pri\ilfged  for  some  months  to  sit  in 
the  aug\i£t  halls  of  the  United  Nations,  this 
suggestion  has  compelling  challenge.  It 
would  certainly  Increase  the  respect  in  which 
other  nations  hold  us  and  colncldentally  In- 
crease our  self-respect.  It  would  strengthen 
our  position  In  the  United  Natioru;  It  would 
go  far  towards  strengthening  our  position  In 
the  world.  It  might,  in  fact,  even  be  a 
primary  step  in  saving  the  United  Nations — 
and  ourselves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  own  reason  for  feel- 
ing still  that  the  measure  proposed  in 
the  bill  under  di.scu.ssion  i.s  not  a  wise  .'^tep 
to  take  is  ba.sed  on  my  conviction,  now  as 
last  December,  that  the  financial  emer- 
gency should  be  used  to  force  a  financial 
revision,  reappraisal,  and  readjustment, 
without  which  the  United  Nations  can 
never  protjre.ss  to  the  full  strength  which 
I  think  it  should  and  must  have  if  it  is 
to  become  the  instrument  for  service  and 
peace  as  planned  in  the  original  concept 
and  dream. 

My  opposition  to  the  bond  i.ssue  or  to 
our  assumption  of  a  disproportionate 
share  of  a  loan,  is  not  one  of  opposition 
to  the  United  Nations:  it  is  not  one  of 
trying,'  to  cripple  the  United  Nations:  it 
is  rather  one  of  trying  to  build  needed 
strength  into  that  body.  My  deep  ex- 
perience there  leads  me  to  feel  that  a 
temporarj-  "blood  transfusion"  like  this 
will  only  postpone  the  vital  major  opera- 
tion that  is  demanded,  if  the  body  is  to 
be  saved, 

I  am  aware  that  the  World  Court  de- 
cision has  now  set  a  good  standard.  I 
am  aware  that  it  may  be  accepted  by  the 
Genei'al  Assembly,  and  I  hope  it  will  be, 
although  I  have  serious  doubts  following 
the  interview  of  the  Acting  Secretary 
General  with  Mr,  Khrushchev  in  which 
the  latter  made  the  statement,  published 
last  week,  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  not 
accept  that  court  decision. 

Whether  the  decision  becomes  opera- 
tive or  not,  a  major  objection  to  the  pro- 
position is  that  once  again  the  Unit^ 


States  is  rushing  in  to  take  far  more  than 
our  share,  offering  only  temporary  and 
expedient  relief.  I  am  merely  asking 
that  we  use  the  emergency  to  force  the 
membeiship  of  the  United  Nations  to 
look  on  its  support  as  a  joint  and  equally 
shared  i-psponsibility. 

Frankly  as  to  the  two  bills,  the  Hou.se 
bill  is  an  improvement.  It  may  seem  a 
paradox  that  I  offered  in  committee  the 
only  amendment  to  sti'engthen  the  bill. 
I  sought,  without  avail,  to  strike  out  sec- 
tion 3  which,  as  it  now  stands,  is  a  denial 
of  the  very  respect  which  those  who  sup- 
port this  measure  claim  to  have  for  the 
United  Nations. 

Section  3.  which  was  obviously  put  into 
the  bill  to  sweeten,  if  I  may  use  the  col- 
loquial phrase,  the  House  package,  is  a 
paragraph  that  would  require  the  United 
States  to  hold  back  from  its  annual  ap- 
propriation to  the  United  Nations  for 
its  regular  operations  the  amount  of  in- 
terest and  principal  due  on  the  proposed 
loan. 

Mr  Cliairman  I  am  certainly  foremost 
m  the  ranks  of  these  who  hope  a  bond 
issue  or  loan  will  be  met  m  full  and  that 
payments  will  be  kept  up:  but  I  do  not 
think  that  as  required  by  the  proposed 
provision  in  section  3  we  have  the  right 
to  insist  on  a  step  that  may  cripple  the 
annual  or  "regular  '  programs  of  the 
United  Nations  that  we  are  pledged  to 
support  If  we  cannot  give  enough  in- 
spect to  the  United  Nations  to  cxi)ect  it 
to  meet  its  obligations,  our  estimate  of 
that  body  is  already  sunk  so  low  that  the 
proposed  attempt  at  resuscitation  of  its 
finances  is  futile  in  it»self. 

The  advantage  of  the  United  Natioiis 
in  my  mind  is  that  it  offers  not  merely 
a  sounding  board  but  a  listening  post 
It  is  valuable  to  hear  what  other  peoples 
think  of  us.  It  Is  valuable  for  us  to  try 
and  tell  other  people  what  we  really  are. 
I  spent  the  major  part  of  my  time,  out- 
side of  my  committee,  in  personal  con- 
versations with  the  delegates.  I  was 
astomshed  as  I  went  from  delegation  to 
delegation  to  find  in  that  body  how  little 
they  knew  of  what  makes  Americans 
"tick." 

I  want  to  clo.se  with  one  story  that  I 
have  wished  to  tell  to  the  Congress  ever 
since  my  return. 

I  was  having  lunch  one  day  with  the 
chief  delegate  from  a  neutral  country — 
a  supposedly  friendly  neutral  country. 
This  Ambassador  said,  "Mrs.  Chubch.  I 
wonder  if  you  realize  that  you  do  not  pay 
enough  attention  to  the  advantages  un- 
der which  those  in  Communist  countries 
do  live."  This  was  not.  I  repeat,  a  rep- 
resentative of  a  Communist  country. 
Well,  that  was  a  pretty  poor  day  to  make 
that  suggestion  to  me.  I  had  picked  up 
a  newspaper  that  morning— and  found 
that  practically  the  last  bit  of  cement 
and  the  last  brick  had  been  placed  in  the 
Berlin  wall.  There  had  been  a  picture 
of  an  old  lady  who,  overcome  by  love  and 
loneliness,  had  jumped  out  of  a  high 
story  window  tx)  try  to  reach  her  family 
on  the  Western  side.  I  said  to  this  Am- 
bassador. "Well,  Mr.  Ambassador,  it  is 
too  late  in  this  luncheon  to  argue  with 
you  in  detail  the  pros  and  cons  of  dif- 
ferent systems,  but  I  want  to  say  to  you, 
in  perhaps  a  light  way.  that   I  am   a 


grandmother  nine  times  over,  and  I  have 
never  yet  had  to  jump  out  of  a  danger- 
ously high  window  to  see  my  family." 
What  I  said  to  him  was  not  so  important, 
but  what  he  said  to  me.  I  will  !emember 
long  after  everything  else  about  my  serv- 
ice as  a  delegate  has  vanished  from 
memory.  He  said,  "That  is  the  trouble 
with  you  Americaiis,  you  insist  on  seeing 
evei-ything  in  terms  of  human  values." 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  happy  to 
say  to  him  "I  come  from  a  civilization 
based  on  human  values  and  we  Ameri- 
cans mean  to  keep  it  that  way." 

We  need  to  go  to  the  United  Nations 
and  show  ourselves  in  our  true  nature 
and  not  simply  as  overeager  and  over- 
generous  folk  willing  to  pay  anything  to 
keep  the  organization  going,  a.ssuming 
always  beyond  our  share.  Instead  we 
should  go  as  honest  partners  saying  to 
the  others.  "This  problem  of  peace  is 
yours  as  much  as  ours.  This  problem  of 
development  of  undei'developed  coun- 
tries and  peoples  is  as  much  yours  as 
ours;  this  need  to  preserv'e  human  free- 
dom and  emphasize  human  values  is  as 
much  yours  as  ours." 

As  stated  in  the  report  previously  in- 
cluded, we  must  stay  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. We  must  make  of  it  not  only  a  lis- 
tening post  but  a  talking  post.  But  we 
must  change  the  pattern  and  scope  of 
our  financial  participation.  We  should 
use  the  present  crisis  to  force  a  leadjusl- 
ment  and  acceptance  of  their  fair  share 
of  responsibility  by  other  member 
nations 

If  we  think  that  any  number  of  millions 
of  dollars  given  disproportionately  or 
that  any  sudden  injection  or  any  sheer 
stopgap  measure  is  going  to  solve  the 
true  need  of  the  United  Nations,  we  are 
doing  it  and  ourselves  a  disservice.  I 
would  ask  that  we  approach  this  matter 
rationally,  thoughtfully,  and  prayerfully 
becau.se.  certainly,  an  association  as  it 
started  out  to  be.  dedicated  to  the  peace 
of  the  world,  could  be  an  instrument  for 
untold  good  to  all  mankind. 

It  is  because  I  deem  this  stopgap  pro- 
posal to  be,  from  a  long-range  point  of 
view,  unsound,  unwise,  and  inadequate 
to  meet  the  basic  need  for  immediate 
financial  revision  and  reorganization 
that  I  .shall  vote  against  this  bill, 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  IMrs.  Kelly  1. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  previous  speaker,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  (Mrs.  Church].  I  know 
all  of  us  are  going  to  mi.ss  her  when  she 
retires  this  year.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  say  that  over  the  yeai-s  it 
has  been  wonderful  to  work  with  her, 
particularly  on  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  I  know  she  has  been  sin- 
cere. She  is  a  hard  worker,  and  is  a  very 
wonderful  colleague  and  I  say  at  this 
time,  while  I  have  not  always  agreed 
with  her  on  some  matters,  we  are  indeed 
going  to  miss  her, 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia !Mr   Cohelan]. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  COHELAN.     I  yield. 
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Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  wish  to  apologize 
to  the  gentleman  for  not  being  able  to 
yield  to  him. 

Mr.  COHKI.AN.  I  understand.  The 
time  was  short.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Some  of  the  concerns  expressed  by  my 
colleague,  tlie  gentlewoman  from  Illinois 
[Mrs.  Church  I.  are  shared  by  many  of 
us;  but.  we  look  at  it  in  a  little  different 
way  and  feel  that  the  remedy  for  the 
problem  must  be  sought  by  difTerenl 
method.s. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  a  member  of 
this  committee,  but  I  feel  very  strongly 
about  this  problem  and  have  given  it  a 
great  deal  of  attention.  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  vigorously  support 
this  pi'oposal  we  are  considering  today — 
a  proposal  which  would  enable  the 
United  States  to  contribute,  and  con- 
tribute effectively,  to  the  cause  of  world 
peace  and  security. 

There  caji  be  little  question  that  the 
United  Nations  is  an  imperfect  instru- 
ment, and  that  at  times  it  has  caused 
us  frustration  and  disappointment.  A 
thorough  charter  revision  is  needed — a 
revision  which  will  take  into  account  the 
many  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
our  world,  and  in  the  organization  itself 
since  its  formation  in  1946 — a  revision 
which  will  improve  its  ability  to  fulfill 
its  functions.  I  have  and  will  continue 
to  support  such  efforts. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  agreed 
that  the  United  Nations  has  achieved 
some  very  significant  successes;  that  it 
has  usefully  served  the  national  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

In  Korea  the  U.N.  enabled  this  coun- 
try and  other  free  nations  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  Communist  aggression. 

In  the  Middle  East,  following  Suez,  the 
U.N.  brought  a  halt  to  war  and  has  ever 
since  safeguarded  the  armistice  lines. 

In  the  Conso  the  U.N.  prevented  large- 
.■^cale  civil  war  and  a  direct  military  con- 
frontation of  the  great  powers. 

In  addition,  the  United  Nations  has 
helped  bring  freedom  to  countless  mil- 
lions of  people  who  had  lived  under  co- 
lonial rule.  Its  health  programs  have 
stamped  out  malaria,  sleeping  sickness, 
and  other  virulent  dicjoases  from  broad 
areas  of  the  world.  Its  help-people- 
heip-themselves  technical  assistance  ac- 
tivities have  provided  sturdy  underpin- 
nings for  rai.sins:  the  standard  of  living 
In  underdeveloped  nations.  Its  food  and 
agriculture  projects  have  saved  large 
groups  from  starvation.  And  its  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  has  helped 
small  yovernments  bridge  financial 
emerq;encies,  thus  preventing  bank- 
ruptcy and  anarchy. 

The  Soviet  bloc  nations  have,  in  ef- 
fect, been  attempting  to  exercise  a  fi- 
nancial veto  at  the  United  Nations.  By 
their  indefensible  delinquency  in  meet- 
ing their  share  of  the  special  assessments 
they  have  been  attempting  to  scuttle 
these  and  similar  activities  of  the  future. 

It  must  be  stre.s.sed,  however,  that  this 
bond  issue  is  not  an  effort  to  "bail  out" 
nonpaying  members.  It  is,  rather,  an 
effort   to  solve   an  immediate  financial 


emergency  and  create  a  reserve  for  fu- 
ture operations. 

The  goals  of  tlie  United  Nations  are 
clearly  set  forth.  They  are  the  promo- 
tion of  international  peace  and  security; 
the  prevention  of  war;  collective  action 
auainst  asurcssior. ;  peaceful  settlement 
of  disputes;  coopeiaiion  for  economic 
and  social  proure.ss  in  larger  freedom; 
observance  of  international  law  and 
justice;  and  the  adviincement  of  de- 
pendent territories  toward  self-govern- 
ment and  self-dctermnialion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bond  proposal  wlU 
help  the  United  Nations  to  achieve  these 
goals — Koals  which  are  clearly  in  accord 
with  the  vital  interests  of  this  country 
and  of  tlie  free  world.  It  is  a  modest 
proposal  representing  one-tenth  of  1 
percent  of  our  Federal  budget.  And  it 
is  an  economic  proposal  for  it  would  re- 
duce the  U.S.  contribution  for  peace  and 
security  operations  of  the  U.N.  from  the 
present  level  of  47 'j  percent  to  32  per- 
cent. 

This  U.N.  bond  proposal  is  justified  on 
Its  need.  It  is  warranted  on  its  merits, 
and  I  urge  that  we  give  it  our  overwhelm- 
ing approval  as  a  further  symbol  to  the 
world  of  our  determination  to  persist 
and  persevere  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  I  Mr.  Adair  1. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
.some  thint!s  that  ouglit  to  be  pointed 
ou;  about  the  bill  we  are  today  consider- 
ing. We  refer  to  it  as  a  bond  bill,  and 
I  presume  we  will  continue  to  refer  to 
it  in  that  way.  But  I  would  like  to  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Members,  who  may 
not  have  noted  it.  to  the  fact  that  the 
teim  ■  bond  '  has  been  removed  from  the 
bill. 

What  this  bill  as  now  written  does  Is 
to  give  to  the  President  authority  to  make 
a  loan  to  the  United  Nations.  We  pre- 
sume that  the  medium  through  which 
this  loan  will  be  made  will  be  the  pur- 
chase of  bonds,  but  I  want  the  Members 
to  know  that  is  not  requii-ed  by  this  bill, 
nor  are  there  any  tenns  with  respect  to 
this  loan  specified  in  the  legislation  as 
it  is  now  before  the  House. 

The  Executive  has  absolute  freedom 
wr,h  respect  to  length  of  time,  rate  of 
interest,  rate  of  repayment,  and  all 
things  of  that  sort. 

i3o.  if  you  vote  for  this  bill,  you  are 
vo'dng  to  ^ive  the  President  much  wider 
authority   than  he  even  asked  for. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  how  much  money 
IS  actually  needed  by  the  United  Nations, 
We  were  told  some  months  ago  that  it 
was  imperative  that  they  have  $200  mil- 
lion forthwith,  that  it  was  needed  at 
once.  Now,  otjserve  what  we  are  doing 
by  the  legislation  before  us  today.  As 
written,  we  are  to  match  contributions 
of  all  other  nations.  There  have  been 
up  to  this  time  about  $25  million  paid 
by  other  nations.  That  means  If  we 
m.  tch  this  there  will  be  available  to  the 
U.N.  something  more  than  $50  million 
at  this  time,  and  we  are  told  that  the 
administi  ation  is  prepared  to  accept  this 
anangement. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  which  i.<?  right?  Did 
they  need  $200  million  9  monUis  ago  or 
IS  150  million  today  .sufficient?     I  would 


certainly  contend  that  there  is  a  great 
inconsistencv  here.  Something  is  amiss 
when  the  $200  million  which  they  said 
they  had  to  have  has  dwindled  to  $50 
million,  which  they  now  say  they  arc 
willing  to  take. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation,  Mr 
Chairman,  we  were  told  as  of  last  June 
30  the  amount  of  the  Indebtedness  was 
$137  million.  What  $50  million  is  going 
to  do  against  that  indebtedness  I  find 
myself  at  sonirihinp  of  a  lo.ss  to  under- 
stand. Our  esteemed  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  I  Mr.  Cohela.nI. 
indicated  tliat  in  his  opinion  if  this  $200 
million  is  available  there  would  be  not 
only  the  money  to  pay  off  presently 
owed  obligations  but  there  would  be  a 
balance  remaining.  I  submit  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  evidence  in  the  hear- 
ings Is  otherwise.  Tlie  evidence  is  that 
by  the  end  of  this  calendar  year,  even  if 
the  entire  $200  nullion  is  available,  it 
would  ail  be  u.'-ed. 

Tlie  gentleman  from  Wi.sconsin  (Mr. 
Zablockij  veiT  correctly  .stated  that  this 
is  stopgap  legislation  and,  if  my  mem- 
ory serves  me  correctly.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  Cleveland  used  exactly  that 
expression  in  his  testimony. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  dealing 
with  a  long-range  solution  to  a  program; 
We  are  dealing  with  a  very  temporary 
stopgap  remedy. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  I  object  to  this 
legislation  and  expect  to  vote  against  it 
is  that  it  does  not  meet  tlie  ba.sic  ques- 
tion of  proper  fmancmg  of  U.N.  opera- 
tions. Ii  leaves  that  question  for  the 
future.  Admittedly,  this  is  a  dilRcult 
question,  and  as  lawyers  say.  hard  ques- 
tions sometimes  make  bad  decisions. 
That  may  be  the  situation  here. 

If  we  are  willing  to  try  to  solve  this 
problem  merely  by  glossing  it  over,  it 
will  be  but  a  very  sl>oit  time  before  the 
U.N.  will  find  itself  in  financial  difficul- 
ties again. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  to  put  the  thing  in 
perspective,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  annual  operating 
budget  of  the  U.N.  is  in  the  $75  to  $80 
million  bracket.  The  cost  of  the  Congo 
military  operation  is  rimning  now  at 
about  SIO  million  a  month.  In  other 
words,  in  the  approximately  2  years  that 
that  operation  has  been  t,oing  on  it  has 
cost  $240  million.  Of  that  amount  the 
United  States  lias  paid  almost  48  per- 
cent in  one  way  or  another.  Keep  that 
in  mind  when  you  tliink  that  our  con- 
tribution to  the  regular  U.N.  budget  is 
slightly  in  exce.ss  of  32  percent. 

One  of  the  things  which  I  think  has 
been  particularly  distasteful  to  people 
who  have  studied  this  matter  is  the  ques- 
tion of  voluntary  contributions  made  by 
our  country.  These  are  contributions 
made  out  of  foreign  aid  funds,  .some 
from  the  contingency  fund  and  some 
from  chapter  III— that  is  the  chapter 
that  deals  with  interryitional  organiza- 
tions— which  now  amount  in  the  case  of 
the  Conuo  military  operations  to  more 
than  $30  million,  or  $41  million  if  we 
add  waived  airlift  expenses.  This  ha.s 
enabled  the  U.N.  to  reduce,  by  up  to  80 
percent,  the  a.ssessments  of  some  80 
countries  for  tiie  U.N.  Congo  miiiiaJT 
operation. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  k-t  no  Member  vote 
for  this  bill  and  be  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  past,  financial  relief  has  been 
given  to  Cuba,  to  Yugoslavia,  to  Albania, 
and  otlier  Communist  countries.  To  the 
extent  that  we  liave  m  the  past  made 
these  voluntary  contribution.s,  it  makes 
po.ssiblc  a  lessening  payment  by  tlicse 
communistic  countries  and  som(^  75 
others. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  now  addre.ss  our- 
selves to  the  question  of  the  World 
Court  decision.  In  order  to  be  effiKtivc. 
it  must  b<~  udopttxi  by  the  Geneial  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations.  As  a  veiy 
practical  matter,  since  some  80  countries 
have  been  beneficiaries  of  our  volun- 
tary contributioris  because  they  could  not 
or  would  not  pay  their  full  amount,  how 
many  think  that  those  countries  are  all 
now  going  to  turn  around  and  adopt  a 
World  Court  opinion  which  will  require 
them  to  pay  these  things  that  they  have 
previously  failed  to  pay'^  That  just  is 
not  human  nature.  In  my  opinion,  the 
U.N.  will  not  adopt  this  Court  opinion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ccitainly  if  there  is 
any  such  thing  as  an  important  question, 
this  would  je  determined  to  be  one  re- 
quiring then  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the 
General  Assembly  and  I  submit.  Mr. 
Chaiiman.  that  it  is  unlikely  that  this 
opinion  will  be  adopted.  We  are  going 
to  see  a  gesture  made  in  that  direction, 
but  it  is  m;-  opinion  that  it  will  not  be 
adopted,  /is  I  said  earlier  this  after- 
noon to  th(  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  Judd]  and  although  article  XIX  of 
the  Charter  of  the  U.N.  says  that  a  mem- 
ber 2  years  in  arrears  loses  its  right  to 
vote,  there  is  in  that  same  section 
authority  t.:iat  that  loss  of  votiftg  priv- 
ilege may  fce  waived  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADA.;r.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KU^'KEI..  Would  this  be  done 
imder  a  proceeding  wherein  the  United 
Nations  wo  rid  be  subject  to  a  veto  by  the 
Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  No.  it  is  my  opinion  it 
would  not.  It  would  be  in  the  General 
Assembly,  and  if  I  understand  the  pro- 
ceedings cc  rrectly,  I  think  it  would  not 
be  subject  to  a  veto. 

Mr.  MO.^GAN.  Mr.  ChaiiTOan.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  con  milt  tee,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvai.ia    I  Mr.  Morgan], 

Mr.  MOl^GAN.  It  will  be  surprising 
if  the  Soviet  Union  will  support  the  de- 
cision of  the  U.N. 

Mr.  AD/ JR.  I  think  that  is  entirely 
correct,  and  I  agree  with  the  chairman 
of  the  comTiittee.  In  fact,  they  have  al- 
ready said  that  they  would  not. 

The  rea.ion  that  the  U.N.  is  in  this 
trouble  is  t^ecause  tliey  are  in  the  Congo. 
I  think  thty  are  improperly  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  read  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  article  I  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations: 

The  pun^eea  of  the  United  Nations  are: 

(1)  To  ir.alnt&ln  International  ptace  luid 
security  anc  to  that  end  U)  take  elective  col- 
lective meai  ures  lor  tlie  prevention  and  re- 
moval or  tl  reat«  to  the  peace  and  for  the 
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suppression  of  acts  oi  aggression  or  other 
breaches  of  thf  peace  and  to  brlnp  nbou*  by 
poacefu!  means  and  ui  cor.fonnUy  with  tlie 
principles  of  Justice  and  Intcrnatiunal  law 
adjustmeiit  or  settlement  of  International 
disputes  or  suuailons  which  might  lead  to  a 
breach   ol    the    peace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  hfre  is  a 
situation  in  which  by  its  own  rtefinitlon. 
because  it  says  Katanga  is  a  part  nf  the 
Congo,  the  United  Nations  is  improprrly 
there  waMing  this  police  or  mililnry  ac- 
tion. It  is  an  internal,  it  is  n  domestic 
in-oblcm,  it  i.s  not  an  international  one. 
Hence  I  sny  they  are  improperly  there 

Some  people  say  to  me,  "If  you  do  not 
vote  for  this  money  you  are  votinc  to  kill 
the  United  Nations."  I  strongly  disagree 
with  that  point  of  view.  Rather  if  we  re- 
fu.se  to  give  this  money  we  do  two  things : 
First,  we  force  the  United  Nation.<;  to 
organize  and  regulate  its  financial  affairs 
in  a  more  proper  manner,  and  secondly 
wc  say  to  them  that  we  do  not  think  the 
United  Nations  has  any  business  inter- 
fering with  the  domestic  affairs  of  an  in- 
dependent state.  So  I  say  that  by  voting 
against  this  bill  you  will  not  be  killing 
the  United  Nations,  you  will  be  in  fact 
strengthening  it.  by  requiring  it  to  take 
measures  to  put  its  own  house  in  order. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tne  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Holifield]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  to- 
day we  are  debating  a  bill  to  author:?"  a 
loan  to  the  United  Nations  to  enable  that 
body  to  continue  its  peacekeeping  op- 
cration.s  I  ask  that  we  remember  at  this 
time  that  what  we  are  debating  is  not 
just  a  question  of  finances.  This  is  a 
question  of  the  future  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  is.sue  of  this  loan  legislation  is  on 
the  surface  only  one  of  lending  to  the 
United  Nations  a  certain  amount  of 
money.  If  wc  look  deeper,  we  see  that  it 
i.s  a  question  of  whether  or  not  the  peace- 
keeping and  enforcing  capabilities  of  the 
United  Nations  will  be  retained.  Even 
deeper  than  this,  it  is  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  United  Nations  will 
continue  as  an  effective  organization  or 
even  if  it  will  continue  to  exist. 

Some  40  years  ago  an  organization  of 
nations  quite  similar  to  the  United  Na- 
tions came  into  exi.stence.  also  the  result 
of  the  horrors  of  a  world  war.  That 
body,  the  League  of  Nations,  dissolved  in 
1946  after  having  failed  at  its  most  im- 
portant task,  that  of  maintaining  peace. 
It  was  not  that  the  principles  and 
covenant  of  that  body  prevented  it  from 
keeping  the  peace  but  rather  that  the 
member  nations  of  that  organization 
were  unwilling  to  give  it  the  power  to  en- 
force its  own  pleas  and  resolutions  for 
peace 

In  Manchuria,  in  Ethiopia  the  storj' 
was  the  same.  The  League  of  Nations 
could  do  nothing  to  stop  apgrcssion,  to 
maintain  the  peace.  Its  words  were  ad- 
mirable, but  its  action.s  were  nil.     The 


problem  leading  to  the  failure  of  the 
League  of  Nations  was  perhaps  best 
stated  by  the  Honorable  Sean  Lester, 
Secretary  General  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tion.s.  who  said : 

Between  uatkin*  Uiere  must  be  law,  there 
must  be  Justice;  but  there  must  be  force, 
economic  and  military,  behind  that  Inw 
and  justice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  find  ourselves  in 
I  lie  pos  tion  today  of  debating  an  issue 
tiiat  wi;i  affect  the  future  of  the  world. 
From  Korea  to  the  Middle  East  to  the 
Congo,  i.he  peacekeeping  activities  of  the 
United  Nations  have  stopped  the  spread 
of  comjiiuru.sm  and  curtailed  the  use  of 
force  tj  settle  international  disputes. 
The  legislation  we  are  debating  will  al- 
low the  United  Nations  to  continue  these 
and  sin:ilar  operations.  If  it  is  passed, 
the  U.N.  can  retain  its  role  as  an  effec- 
tive peiicekeeping  force.  Otherw.se  we 
will  ha\e  on  our  hands  another  Leai:ue 
of  Nations,  that  is,  an  organization  of 
states  that  ha.*^  no  power  to  act  but  only 
power  to  talk,  about.  There  must  be  ac- 
tion to  keep  It.  The  Un:ted  Nations  has 
been  taxing  action  to  maintain  the  un- 
easy ptace  of  todays  troubled  world. 
Let  us  not  now  lum  tins  active,  effec- 
tive force  for  peace  into  an  emasculated 
replica  of  the  ineffective  League  of  Na- 
tions. We  have  the  power  m  our  hands 
today  to  revitalize  this  force  for  peace. 
I^et  us  then  take  this  opportunity  to  re- 
affirm cur  desire  for  an  effective  United 
Nat;on.'=  a  United  Nations  that  will  aid 
our  cause,  the  cau.se  of  5^)eacr  Let  tis 
guarantiee  that  the  United  Nations  will 
have  the  capability  of  mamiammg  peace 
m  the  Middle  East,  in  the  Congo,  m  any 
counto  or  area  of  the  world  where  ac- 
tive pe.'icekeeping  is  needed. 

Mr.  JIORGAN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  yield 
10  minjtes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr.  Gallagher). 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
w  ould  like  to  join  my  collea.cues  in  com- 
plimcn:ing  our  chaii-man  on  the  excel- 
lent manner  m  which  lie  has  brouL:ht 
this  bill  to  the  floor  and  the  way  in 
which  he  has  handled  the  many  difficult 
tasks  that  have  been  imposed  upon  him 
this  year.  I  join  with  all  my  associates 
in  feeling  he  is  one  of  the  unsung  heroes 
of  this  session. 

I  had  some  remarks  tliat  I  intended 
to  make  but  I  think  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  if  we  did  what  my  good  friend 
from  Indiana  suggested  and  put  this 
matter  into  it."-  proper  perspective. 

There  is  no  one  here  today  who  is  not 
concerned  with  Cuba — for  the  last  sev- 
eral days  it  has  been  the  foremost  topic 
of  discussion  around  this  body  The 
l^enetration  of  communism  into  Cuba 
is  a  very  serious  affair.  And  yet  of  even 
greater  peril  to  the  >^oild  would  be  con- 
sequences of  the  L^nit-ed  Nations  failure 
to  sur^ive. 

Perhaps  the  issue  is  not  as  finely 
drawn  on  the  L^nited  Nations  and  per- 
haps t  "le  peril  is  not  as  personal  an  af- 
front as  it  IS  in  Cuba.  And  yet  a  failure 
to  supi>ort  the  United  Nations  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  thought  that  we  should 
do  son:.ethins  about  communism  For 
it  is  Throtigh  the  machinery  of  the 
United   Nations    that    communism    has 
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suffered  Ita  greatest  setbacks.  And  It  Is 
through  the  United  Nations  that  world 
opinion  is  brought  to  bear  on  Infractions 
to  a  society  of  law  and  order. 

I  could  not  stand  here  today  and  de- 
fend every  action  of  the  U.N.  Of  some 
I  have  been  most  critical.  I  have  criti- 
cized the  double  standard  of  U.N.  jus- 
tice— one  for  the  West  and  the  other 
for  the  East — one  fo;"  democracies  who 
had  public  consciences  and  public  opin- 
ion, and  the  other  for  Communist  and 
other  dictatorships  who  had  neither. 

But  I  have  never  heard  in  all  the  criti- 
cism of  the  U.N.  anything  that  could  be 
substituted  in  its  place  In  our  great  quest 
for  F>eace  with  honor. 

There  are  many  who  say  they  sup- 
port the  U.N.  but  who  object  to  this 
financing.  There  have  been  several  sug- 
gestions and  there  will  possibly  be  several 
more.  But  I  Icnow  of  no  suggestion  that 
more  fully  embraces  the  Intent  of  the 
majority  in  the  House  than  does  the  bill 
now  under  consideration.  It  is  truly  bi- 
partisan, It  has  the  support  of  President 
Elsenhower  and  President  Truman.  It  is 
a  sincere  effort  on  the  part  of  President 
Kennedy  to  merge  his  thinking  with  the 
Members  of  this  body  who  wish  to  sup- 
port the  United  Nations  while  encourag- 
ing a  greater  collective  responsibility  in 
the  financing  of  the  operations  of  the 
U.N. 

Now  what  arc  the  facts  about  this  bill? 

First.  It  Is  a  much  tighter  and  restric- 
tive bill  than  the  one  passed  by  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  bill  provided  for 
the  puithase  of  S2S  million  worth  of 
bonds  plus  a  matching  formula  for  every 
dollar's  worth  purchased  or  pledged  by 
other  nations  up  to  $100  million. 

Second.  This  bill  fUmlnates  the  $25 
million  provision— It  even  goes  further- 
it  restricts  the  U.S.  participation  to  the 
amount  of  bonds  actually  purchased,  not 
pledged,  on  a  matching  doUar-for-dollar 
formula  up  to  $100  million. 

For  example,  presently — 

19  nations   have    purchaaed $27,750,000 

31   nations  have  pledged. 45.818,257 

60   nations   purchased   or 

pledged 73,568,357 

Under  the  Senate  bill  the  United 
States  would  be  authorized  to  purchase 
at  this  time  $98,568,257  of  bonds. 

Under  this  bill  the  United  States  can 
purchase  $27,750,000  at  this  time  plus 
whatever  amounts  other  nations  actually 
purchase  In  the  future. 

Now  what  are  the  facts  concerning  the 
U.S.  voluntary  contributions  to  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  operations? 

The  Department  of  State  has  received 
a  number  of  inquiries  about  U.S.  volun- 
tary contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
and  reductions  in  assessments  made  by 
the  United  Nations  to  certain  of  Its 
members.  The  only  accounts  on  which 
any  reductions  in  assessments  have  been 
made  by  the  United  Nations  are  for  the 
United  Nations  mihtary  operations  In 
the  Middle  East  and  In  the  Congo.  This 
paper  therefore  deals  with  the  U.S.  con- 
tributions to  these  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations. 

The  facts  concerning  these  U.S.  con- 
tributions are  given  l>elow.  But  first,  to 
correct  a  few  distortions  or  mistaken  Im- 


pressions   concerning    these    voluntaiy 
contributions: 

PL-st.  The  United  States  did  not  give 
United  Nations  $215  million— or  $212 
million — out  of  foreign  aid  contingency 
funds  to  reduce  the  assessments  of  Com- 
munist nations. 

Second.  The  United  States  did  not  pay 
the  assessments  or  past  debts  of  other 
nations,  nor  were  its  contributions  used 
for  this  purpose. 

TTJrd.  No  foreign  aid  funds  were  used 
for  £i,ny  contributions  to  the  United  Na- 
tionf ,  except  in  pursuance  of  congres- 
sioniil  authorizations  and  appropriations. 

Fourth.  U.S.  contributions  were  not 
used  to  keep  any  member  of  the  United 
Nations  from  losing  its  vote. 

All  contributions  made  by  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations  military 
operations  in  the  Middle  East  and  In 
the  Congo  have  been  made  to  insure 
that  these  peacekeepmg  operations — 
which  were  and  are  in  the  US.  interest — 
could  continue,  not  to  aid  any  other 
United  Nations  member. 

Tie  United  States  ha.s  made  contrlbu- 
tion.s — both  assessed  and  voluntary — to 
the  United  Nations  military  operations 
in  the  Middle  East  and  m  the  Congo 
since  their  Inceptions  in  1957  and  1960, 
rest  ectively.  The  total  U  S.  voluntary 
con.nbutions  to  these  operations  since 
1957  total  about  $65  million. 

V'itli  the  exception  of  the  Initial  year 
for  each  operation,  the  U  S  voluntary 
contributions  to  t!u'>e  opemUon.s  have 
bee:i  specifically  authorized  and  appro- 
priulod  for  in  the  annual  ft)U'ii;n  n.sslst- 
nncc  ftcUs  and  apprupnation.s  Tl-.r  U  S 
voluntary  contributions  for  Uie  ii.ai.il 
year  of  each  operation —whlcli  li)lali'd 
about  $2v3.8  million  -al.so  came  fnun  for- 
eign assistance  approprlatioii.s  available 
to  the  President,  but  from  the  fund.s 
maiie  available  by  the  Congre.ss  to  meet 
contingencies  when  the  President  detcr- 
mlres  such  use  to  be  imports nt  to  the 
nat.onal  interest.  In  each  ca.se  these 
firs;--year  costs  could  not  be  foreseen 
beciiuse  of  the  emergency  nature  of  the 
requirement.  It  is  for  such  emergencies 
that  the  Congress  has  wisely  provided 
the  President  with  a  fund  for  interna- 
tiorial  contingencies  which  is  voted  upon 
each  year. 

^.'one  of  this  $23.8  million  was  used  to 
reduce  or  pay  the  assessments  of  any 
nation  nor  to  reduce  or  cancel  the  debts 
of  any  nation.  Nor  were  any  of  the 
other  contributions  made  for  these 
peacekeeping  operations  so  used. 

The  facts  are  that  tlie  annual  costs  of 
the  Middle  East  and  Congo  operations 
presently  total  about  twice  the  annual 
cosi-  of  the  regular  biidget  of  the  United 
Nations.  Because  the.se  costs  were  so 
large,  opposition  quickly  developed  on  the 
pan  of  many  United  Nations  member 
states  to  share  tlie  costs  in  the  usual 
manner,  that  is  on  the  basis  of  the  regu- 
lar scale  of  assessments.  To  meet  this 
need  the  United  Nations  adopted  formu- 
las to  reduce  assessments  for  members 
less  able  to  pay.  Several  Communist 
nations  as  well  as  many  of  the  nations 
of  the  free  world  fell  within  these  formu- 
las. These  reductions  were  not  contin- 
gent upon  any  payments  to  be  made  by 
any  member  nor  were  US  payments  In 


fact  used   to  pay  the  debts  of  any  of 
these  nations. 

To  secure  the  total  resources  needed  to 
keep  these  operations  afloat,  the  United 
Nations  appealed  for  voluntary  contri- 
butions to  the  members  of  the  Security 
Council  and  others  financially  able  to 
pay.  The  U.S.  Government  decided, 
first,  that  it  was  in  our  interest  to  have 
the  Middle  East  and  Congo  operations 
continued  and.  second,  that  if  we  wanted 
them  to  continue,  we  would  have  to  re- 
spond to  the  United  Nations  appeal  for 
additional  funds  in  the  form  of  volun- 
tary contributions.  It  has  been  as  the 
result  of  the  United  States  and  other  na- 
tions' voluntary  contributions  to  the 
Middle  East  and  the  Congo  operations — 
operations  which  the  Communist  na- 
tions violently  oppo.se — that  the  gap  in 
funds  was  filled  which  provided  the 
United  Nations  with  the  resources  needed 
for  the  successful  continuation  of  these 
operatidiis 

The  fimds  for  the  U.S.  contributions 
for  these  operations  were  presented  and 
justified  to  the  Congress  each  year  and 
Congress  appropriated  the  funds  for  tlie 
U.S.  contributions. 

As  explained  earlier,  the  first -year 
emergency  costs  were  met  from  the  con- 
tingency fund  i)rovlded  by  Congress  for 
international  emergencies. 

The  U.S.  voluntary  contributions  to 
the  United  Nations  were  not  used  to  keen 
any  member  of  the  United  Nation.s  from 
losing  its  vote.  In  fact,  the  si  vera! 
natloii.s  who  were  subject  to  lo.s.s  of  then 
votes  uiuler  article  19  of  the  Unlt(>d  Na- 
li'.iu.'?  Charter  have  escaped  this  .sanc- 
t.Li:,  oii;y  by  paying  the  required  amounts 
to  the  Ututed  Nations.  Assuming  that 
the  neneral  A.sscmbly  accepts  t!ie  opin- 
ion of  the  International  Court  c^f  Ju.s- 
tlce.  wlilch  was  requested  by  last  falls 
Oeneral  A.sscmbly  and  rendered  on  July 
20,  1962,  the  U  S.S.R,  will  be  subject  to 
loss  of  its  vote  in  1964  if  it  continues  tn 
refuse  to  pay  its  Middle  East  and  Cons,;o 
asse.ssments.  The  United  States  was 
one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  resolution 
requesting  the  Court  opinion, 

The  system  of  credits  and  reductions 
begun  6  years  ago  by  the  United  Na- 
tions was  ended  on  June  30,  1962,  as  the 
result  of  resolutions  adopted  at  the 
United  Nations  16th  General  A.ssembly 
in  the  fall  of  1961.  It  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  $100  million  loan  proposal, 
which  has  already  pa.ssed  tlie  Senate 
and  has  been  reported  by  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  does  not 
provide  any  credits  to  any  nation.  The 
ongoing  costs  of  the  Middle  Enst  and 
Congo  operations  after  July  1,  1962.  are 
to  be  financed  from  these  loan  proceeds. 
One  of  the  many  advantaces  of  this 
loan  proposal  of  benefit  to  the  United 
States  Is  that  it  not  only  eliminated  the 
need  for  our  voluntary  contributions, 
but  also  lowers  our  contributions  to 
these  peacekeepine  operations  from  47  5 
percent  to  approximately  32  percent 

Now  what  are  the  facts  and  the  back- 
ground of  UNEF  and  Congo  voluntary 
contributions  and  reductions? 

The  system  of  voluntary  contributions 
for  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations  began 
with  the  UNEF  operation  in  1957  and 
was  later  applied  to  the  Conco  operation 
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which  bepar  in  1960  The  practice  was 
continued  th  rough  June  30,  1962.  When 
voluntary  contiibutions  are  made  for 
these  operations,  their  effect  is.  of  course, 
to  reduce  the  burden  on  other  members. 
Originally  the  total  budget  for  UNEF 
was  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  volun- 
tary contributions  and  therefore  assess- 
ments on  all  members  were  proportion- 
ally lower.  However,  beginning  in  1960, 
a  formula  was  developed  by  the  United 
Nations  and  approved  over  the  objections 
of  the  Soviet  bloc  that  Umited  the  reduc- 
tions to  those  countries  least  able  to  pay. 

This  forn.ula  of  the  United  Nations 
for  reducing  the  assessments  of  the 
poorer  countries  ur.avoidably  benefited 
the  few  ur.friendly  r.ations  that  fell 
within  the  formula.  But  the  United 
States  neveriheles,s  sought  to  chaiige  this 
system  in  the  IGth  General  Assembly 
in  the  fall  of  1961. 

During  tl  IS  session,  the  United  Na- 
tions adopted  a  financing  program  that 
ended  the  iieviuus  .system  of  voluntary 
contnbutioi.s  mtiiely  as  of  Jur.e  30 
1962.  But  us  a  part  of  a  total  financial 
plan  vkilh  muny  advantages  to  Uie 
Uiiil(-d  Still cs,  it  was  found  iuci.s.sary 
to  continue  this  practice  until  that  lime 
as  an  interim  meiusure. 

The  system  uas  continued  first,  until 
the  membf  •  stall  ^  could  consult  then 
ri-.sp»'clive  ItgLslutu;  eh  and  secure  agi  ce- 
ment to  and  Uie  uppiuprialion  of  funds 
for  the  pluclul^e  of  United  Nations 
bonds,  the  procfeds  ol  which  are  to  b<' 
u.sod  to  !i;,.uuf  thi  UNEK  and  Con:-o 
opeifttions  .>«yoncl  July  1,  1962.  No  re- 
ductions or  voluntary  contubulions  for 
these  milili  ly  opeiatior.s  for  Uie  p<'iKKi 
btyoiid  Jul;  1,  iy6J,  aie  Included  m  the 
U.S.  budge  noi  arc  llu  y  conlemplat<Hl 
by  the  United  Nalums  ri.solu'uon.  In 
fact,  tlie  I.  .8,  contribution  for  Uie  le- 
puymt  nl  ol  the  bonds  Is  to  be  made  at 
t!ie  rate  oi  32  02  percent.  This  elimi- 
nates our  voluntary  cunti  ibution  for 
these  operations  and  is  a  reduction  from 
the  roughlj  47 'j  percent  lliat  these  op- 
erations have  been  costing  the  United 
Slates  for  x)th  the  as-sessed  and  volun- 
tary contributions:  and  second,  until  an 
advisory  opinion  could  be  secured  from 
the  Interna lional  Court  of  Justice  which 
would  givt  tlic  St'crelary  General  a 
soLUid  lega;  ba.se  for  an  aggressive  cam- 
paign to  oUect  arrearages  from  those 
nations  who  have  thus  far  failed  or  re- 
fu.sed  to  pay  then  arrears  for  the  UNEF 
and  Congo  operations. 

The  favcrable  decision  has  now  been 
received  fiom  the  International  Court 
of  Justice.  If  the  US.  Congress  au- 
thorizes the  loan  of  $100  million  to  the 
United  Nations,  which  was  lequested  by 
the  Presidt  at.  this  will  permit  the  Uiuled 
States  to  p:4i  licipale  m  the  approved  in- 
terim Uni  ed  Nations  financing  plan 
which,  as  ;x)inlod  out  above,  ends  tlie 
previous  s\  stem  of  reductions  and  re- 
duces the  tercentagc  of  the  US.  contii- 
bution  to  oar  regular  percentage. 

In  each  ( f  the  above  cases,  the  volun- 
tary conlnouiions  intended  to  be  made 
and  the  j  jstificaiions  therefore  were 
presented  to  the  Congress  which  appro- 
priated the  funds  for  the  U.S.  contribu- 
tions.   For  example,  the  data  concern- 


ing the.sp  requests  and  justifications  for 
1962  are  listed  below; 

In  connection  wuh  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  hearings  on  for- 
eign a-ssistance.  1962.  Mr.  Cleveland,  on 
September  7.  1961,  submitted  a  support- 
ing statement — pages  501-506 — which 
fully  di.scu.sses  the  credit  formula  and 
financing  problems.  This  statement 
also  shows  the  sources  of  U  S.  funding. 
Tables  on  pat'es  493  and  494  show  net 
asse.ssments  on  member  states  after  ap- 
plication of  the  credit  formula,  and  the 
discussion  preceding  the.se  pages  covers 
the  credit  procedures  as  well  as  the  ques- 
tion of  arrearages. 

Similar  testimony  is  to  be  found  in 
the  House  appropriations  hearings  on 
foreign  assistance  for  1962.  dated  Au- 
gust 16,  1961— pages  242-245,  In  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  hear- 
ing on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  for 
1962,  Dejrjty  Assistant  Secretary  Gard- 
ner on  June  28,  1951.  presents  for  the 
record  tables  showing  US  funding,  the 
sources  of  tluse  fund"^  and  the  crodlt.s — 
page  1295. 

In  the  Senate  Foi cign  Rclatiof.s  Com- 
mittee hearings  of  June  8.  1961,  tables 
en  page  419  show  U.S.  a.ssessmt nts  and 
\oluntary  contributions. 

In  addition  to  the  formal  submissioiis 
and  justifications  to  tlie  committees  of 
Congress,  the  U.S  deleralions  to  the  an- 
nual meetings  of  the  United  Nation.-- 
Genera!  A.ssembly  liuve  Included  two 
MemlxMs  of  Congress,  One  of  tiiesc  has 
sr;\i(l  on  the  fifth  con\millee,  which  i.s 
the  committee  which  handles  budgetary 
and  fiiuuuiul  mall.eis  unci  whicli  oii»;.- 
nates  the  financing  resolullou^.  TIun 
hws  meant  that  on(-  or  more  M«>mb(  is  <  ! 
Congress  each  year  luv.s  had  the  oppoi - 
tunity  to  learn  in  detail  of  Uie  problems 
which  led  to  the  adoption  and  coiUmua- 
iion  of  Uie  voluntary  contributions  and 
reductions  system  and  has  in  many  cases 
bt-en  one  of  the  principal  representatnes 
of  the  United  States  m  the  fifth  commit- 
tee during  the  development  and  adop- 
tion of  these  financing  resolutions. 

Now  what  are  the  rumors  and  facts 
about  the  bond  i.ssue? 

Rumor:  The  United  Slates  will  be  go- 
ing It  alone  on  the  bond  issue. 

Fact :  Several  other  nations,  .ncludmg 
Great  Bniain.  Canada,  Finland.  Norway, 
Denmark  and  Sweden  have  publ.cly  an- 
nounced their  pledges  of  about  $65.4 
million  At  least  26  others  are  m  favor 
of  buying  but  have  yet  to  obtain  parlia- 
mentary approval. 

Rumor:  Tlie  bond  issue  rtlieves  the 
Soviet  Union  of  its  financ.al  obligations 
to  the  United  Nations. 

Fact:  It  will  not  relieve  Russia  or  any 
country  of  any  amount  owed  to  any  of 
the  UN   accounts. 

Rumor:  US.  taxpayers  will  be  called 
upon  for  huge  exijeiiditures  because  of 
the  bond  i.ssue. 

Fact;  The  $100  million  the  President 
requests  to  purchase  UN.  bonds  repre- 
sents two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  en- 
tire US.  budget  for  national  defense. 
The  individual  American's  loan  comes 
to  54  cents,  about  the  price  of  two  packs 
of  cigarettes. 


Rumcr:  The  United  States  will  b« 
stuck  w.th  even  larger  a.ssessments  in  th*" 
future  as  a  result  of  the  bond  issue 

Fact:  The  American  share  of  the 
U.N.'s  peacekeeping  costs  in  the  Congo 
and  Middle  East  will  be  reduced  by  use 
of  the  bond  issue  from  47  •  j  to  32  percent. 

Rumor:  Small  nations  will  continue  to 
be  unable  to  carry  their  load. 

Fact:  Spreading  the  financing  of  the 
special  U.N.  operations  over  a  25-year 
period  will  enable  the  poorer  members  to 
meet  thi?ir  obligations  more  readily. 

Rumor:  The  Communists  will  go  on 
letting  the  West  foot  the  bill  for  UN. 
activities  they  do  not  like. 

Pact:  An  anticipated  favorable  deci- 
sion which  the  UN.  is  seeking  from  the 
World  Court  this  year  will  confront  the 
Soviet  kloc  with  having  to  pay  their  as- 
ses.smerts  or  action  to  deprive  them  of 
their  vctlng  ri,^.;hts 

Humcr:  The  Af:o- Asian  bloc  has 
taken  ovt  ;■  the  UN  and  the  Ur.ited 
States  has  lost  its  influence  there 

Fact;  Nations  do  not  vote  mechani- 
cally m  geographic  blocs  Each  countiT 
vote,--  m  its  own  self-interest  Year  after 
year  we  find  that  American  interestjs,  are 
general  y  common  to  the  great  ma.iorlty 
of  natuas  There  is  a  great  power  which 
is  rtHiilaily  outvoted  m  the  U.N.— 
Russia. 

Rumor:  The  U.N.  does  not  really  need 
the  mo  ley  ihi.v  year— the  whole  matter 
CHi^  be  .>ul  over  to  1993. 

1-ui  I  On  January  1  the  UN  had  dt  bti. 
ot  ftbcut  $114  million  and  monUily 
operuti  ig  I  xpense.s  of  almost  $19  milhoJi, 
It  i.s  ohvious  that  the  U.N.  newls  funds 
Rs  qulc  ily  a.'-  pohsible 

}\iim  11     The  U  N.  audits  U.s  own  booK 
.tiut  do<'s  not  know  how  much  it  o\vi\'- 

I'act  The  audit  of  U.N.  account',  ,- 
dmcted  by  the  luiditors-gencral  from 
thirr  i;!TriTr,t  countries.  This  year: 
Netliii  ands,  Colombia,  Pakistan. 

Kumir.  The  2  percent  interest  on  the 
bonds  Will  lose  money  for  the  United 
States, 

Fact:  The  interest  rate  was  set  at  2 
percent  to  give  bondholders  some  return 
but  to  avoid  the  cliarge  that  it  is  a 
profit  making  scheme  to  benefit  the 
richer  countries.  While  the  United 
States  will  not  make  money  on  the 
mteresi,  a  2-pei  cent  return  is  better  than 
no  return  at  all. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  m  Uic  Bureau 
of  the  liudget  and  in  which  I  concur  this 
bond  proposal  i.s  one  of  the  most  clever 
devices  found  as  regards  the  interests 
of  the  United  States.  We  are  presently 
bearing  50  percent  of  Die  cost  This 
puts  us  on  a  32 -percent  participation 
basis.  It  also  sets  a  pattern  for  f.iiure 
participation  on  the  same  percentage 
basis. 

The  bond  issue  device  gave  us  time  to 
do  the  following; 

First  Obtain  the  decision  of  the 
World  Court. 

Second  Get  it  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

Thirc.  Find  a  way  to  allow  Uie  par- 
ticipation of  the  .small  nauons  who  said 
ihey  cannot  stand  high  costs. 

Fourth.  Gives  us  tlm.e  to  gel  a  collec- 
tion campaign  ui^derway  and  get  ihexu 
paid  up. 
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Fifth.  It  eliminates  voluntary  contri- 
butions. 

Sixth.  It  eliminates  credit  reduction 
devices. 

Seventli.  It  accomplishes  all  this 
while  It  establishes  Uie  principle  that 
wlioever  loans  money  will  be  repaid 
under  a  collective  financial  respon- 
.sibilily. 

Ei«hth,  It  allows  the  United  Nations 
to  function. 

As  a  financial  device  the  U.N.  bond 
pio;>osal  is  more  favorable  to  the  United 
suites  point  by  point  than  any  other 
possible  arrangement  Uiat  could  be  de- 
vised or  was  suggested. 

To  the  argument:  Why  not  give  it  out- 
right or  out  of  the  contingency  fund 
of  Uie  foreign  aid  bill,  which  Incidentally 
was  made  by  several  who  voted  against 
the  bill,  I  must  point  out  that  this  would 
preclude  the  principle  of  collective  finan- 
cial responsibility.  People  who  vote  In 
the  United  Nations  should  pay  for  the 
maintenaiice  of  the  United  Nations. 

If  we  gave  the  $100  million  in  addition 
to  all  the  foresoinK  it  would  cost  $100 
million  whci-eas  U\e  bond  proposal  will 
cost  tlie  United  States  only  a  little  more 
than  half  of  that,  or  $54  million. 

I,  therefore,  urge  the  passase  of  this 
bill.  It  is  the  product  of  bipartisan  effort 
and  one  that  is  in  our  national  interest 
and  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

I  heard  it  said  by  one  of  our  coUeaRues 
today  that  over  $215  million  was  used 
by  the  President  out  of  the  contingency 
fund,  that  this,  of  course,  was  done 
through  a  subterfuge,  and  that  this  wa^s 
the  money  wlilch  financed  the  Conuo 
op>eratlons.    This  is  Just  not  so. 

Mrs  ST  OEORQE.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  undei-stnnd  the 
statement  was  made  once  before  on  the 
floor  when  I  was  not  present.  I  womd 
like  to  say  that  the  statement  Is  not  as 
you  have  clven  it  at  all.  I  never  said 
any  such  thins 

I  said  that  $215  million  had  been  used 
to  help  the  arrears  of  India.  YuROvSlavia. 
and  other  countries,  including  Cuba,  to 
the  tune  of  $140  million. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman tliat  Uie  record  for  this  Is  in  the 
foreign  affaii-s  documents  In  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  be  quoted,  but 
I  would  appi-eciate  being  quoted  cor- 
rectly. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  That  is  exactly 
what  I  am  trying  to  do,  quote  the  gen- 
tlewoman correctly. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.     I  yield. 

Mr  HAYS.  I  am  sure  the  gentlewom- 
an does  not  mean  to  make  a  mistake, 
but  she  keeps  repeating  to  us  that  the 
."^um  for  Cuba  is  $140  million.  It  is  $140,- 
000.  That  is  bad  enough  without  making 
it  $140  million. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  beg  the  gentle- 
man's pardon.  He  is  quite  correct.  I 
corrected  myself  in  my  original  state- 
ment.   One  hundred  and  forty  thousand 


dollars  for  Cuba  in  my  estimation  is  100 
percent  too  much. 

Mr.  HAYS,  Yes,  I  agree  with  the 
gentlewoman,  but  she  ayam  inadvert- 
ently said  $140  million. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE  I  liiutik  the 
Kentloman  for  cornet lui.;  ino.  The  gen- 
tleman Is  very  apt  at  cm  rrcting  others. 

Mr.  GALIJVGHER.  I  Uiunk  my  COl- 
leaKues  who  have  onKUued  m  this  collo- 
quy, and  I  hope  put  the  mailer  in  proper 
perspective.  Tlu'  fuct  of  the  in.\i!er  Is 
this  'ievice  wa.s  brought  about,  and  It  is 
corrtcted  by  tlu.s  bond  piopcsal,  Ilila 
.■^eem.s  to  me  to  be  good  reason  why  it 
should  be  supported 

Tl;e  only  money  which  was  used  for 
any  tniliiaiy  operation  out  of  the  con- 
titutncy  fund  was  the  amount  of 
$23,838,472  in  1957  $3,170,850  used 
for  JNEl"'  out  of  the  Pre.sidenfs  con- 
tingency fund  in  1957,  and  the  balance 
of  $20,667,622  was  used  out  of  the 
contingency  fund  in  1960  for  the  initial 
final. cing  of  the  Contjo  uperaiion.  This 
is  what  the  contingency  fund  Is  for. 
The  rest  of  the  money  was  appropriated, 
presented  before  this  body,  and  was  done 
throigh  finnnclni;  th.it  w.i.s  Mpri.ly  nr- 
rlveci  at  after  debtitc  b<^fo:.'  tl.is  body. 
So  that  these  figure.s  that  have  berii  .scat- 
tered quite  freely  throughout  the  tlebate 
are  not  sound  figures.  I  am  very  happy 
that  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect this  at  this  point  of  the  debate, 

TUs  will  put  us  on  a  32-percent  basis, 
and  would  also  set  a  precedent  for  us 
to  crintinue  at  that  level  In  any  future 
operations  of  the  United  Nations 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD,  Mr  Chairman, 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  «entleinan  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross  1 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  at  the 
outset  I  want  to  cxpre.ss  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
Adaiu  !  for  the  excellent  ininoiity  views 
which  he  has  submitted  in  oppo.sition  to 
this  United  Nations  bond  bill  loan  bill, 
or  whatever  it  is  to  be  called 

I  commend  hltn  foi-  havuiir  the  cour- 
age to  sj)eak  out;  for  anyone  who  does 
.so— as  I  have  discovered — nms  the  risk 
of  being  accused  of  being  irresponsible 
and  pro-Russia. 

Columnist  Walter  Lippniann.  for  ex- 
ampli',  has  said  that  thos«>  who  oppose 
the  bond  issue  are  disgruntled  and  mo- 
tivated by  crude  partisan.ship  A  Mem- 
ber cf  tlUs  body  earlier  m  the  year 
cha'-ged  that  anyone  who  speaks  out 
against  the  bond  deal  is  guilty  of  dis- 
torting the  facts  and  engaging  m  ex- 
travagant emotionah.sni. 

Aiic  the  President  himself,  in  his  spe- 
cial message  to  Congress  in  January, 
implied  that  anyone  who  opposes  the 
bond  plan  is  pro-Rus,sia.  I  refer  to  tlie 
statement  in  his  me.ssage  that  failure 
to  act  "would  serve  the  interests  of  the 
Soviet  Union." 

Then  in  the  printed  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  on 
page  164,  you  will  find  this  statement 
by  one  John  J.  McCloy,  international 
banker : 

The  Gross  anieudment — I  can't  imagine 
anything  that  the  Russians  would  rather 
have  than  the  Gross  amendment. 

I  will  compare  my  record  of  opposi- 
tion to  Russia  and  godless  communism 


with  that  of  McCloy  or  anyone  else,  and 
I  resent  his  statement;  tiie  implication 
that  I  am  pro-Ru.ssia. 

I  make  these  observations  to  show  the 
shoddy  lengths  to  which  some  supporl- 
ei^s  of  tlie  bond  is.sue  will  go  It  is  a 
crude  aid  Incredible  way  to  try  to  sell 
ar.v  iMupo.sal, 

i'i:...ij>s  It  would  be  well  to  re\iew  a 
little  of  the  history  of  this  piuposition, 

It  was  way  back  in  December  of  1961 
that  the  United  Nations  General  A.s- 
semblv  ilaimed  a  financial  crisis  and 
voted  to  tloat  a  $200  million  bond  i.ssue. 
It  is  int' resting  to  note  that  almo.st  half 
of  the  nuinbi-rs  of  that  body  apparently 
did  not  think  too  highly  of  the  idea. 
The  vot<'  wa.s  58  for  and  13  agalnsi,  with 
the  otlicr  33  members  either  absenting 
themselves  or  absti\ining. 

Later  In  the  same  rnonUi,  A.s,slstant 
S.(iH>tary  of  State  Harland  Cleveland 
publicly  announced  that  President  Ken- 
nedy would  seek  authority  from  Con- 
K  •  ss  to  purchase  up  to  $100  million  ot 
Uie  bond.s.  or  one-half  the  total. 

On  January  30,  1962,  the  President 
transmitted  to  Congre.ss  a  suggested  bill 
"to  authorize  and  appropriate  up  to  $100 
million  foi  tile  i)urciia.->e  of  United  Na- 
tions bonds." 

"The  United  Nations  is  faced  with  a 
financial  crisis,"  the  President  said  ui 
urging  prompt  action  on  his  sugge.stc^d 
bill.  Administration  spokesmen  implied 
that  failure  of  the  Congress  to  act — and 
promptly— could  result  in  the  collapse  of 
the  United  Nations  The  Senate  pas.setl 
S  2768  on  April  5. 

It  Is  now  September  13.  1962  ns  this 
body  star'us  the  consideration  of  the  bond 
a:u!  or  loan  bill.  If.  as  we  were  told,  the 
i.s.sLu>  was  so  crucial,  why  the  long  delay',^ 

My  position  on  the  issue  is  well  known. 
I  am  opposed  to  the  investment  of  a 
single  dollar  of  Federal  funds  m  what  I 
consider  a  phony  bond  I.ssue  or  the  mak- 
ing of  loans  to  the  U.N.  unless  and  un- 
til other  member  nations  pay  what  they 
owe  Is  this  really  .so  unrea.sonable ' 
Why  should  not  the  United  Nations  be 
operat«>d  on  a  .sound  financial  basis,  with 
all  memb< MS  required  to  pay  their  a.s.soss. 
ments':' 

To  me,  it  is  Incredible  that  American 
taxpayers — who  already  have  paid  far 
n\'-<:r  than  their  shaie — should  be  re- 
quired to  pay  for  the  international  de- 
linquency of  such  nations  as  the  .Soviet 
and  even  some  of  our  .so- 
P^rance  Why  should 
a  paid-up  member  of 
the  U.N.,  pick  up  the  bad  debt*  of  the 
deadbeats? 

According  to  a  ITnited  Nations  report, 
contributions  due  the  organization  as  of 
December  31.  1961.  totaled  $93,915,569  45. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  some  52  na- 
tions have  failed  to  pay  their  a.SvSessments 
for  the  Unit.ed  Nations  Emergency  Force 
in  the  Middle  East  and  66  nations  have 
not  paid  their  a.sses.sments  for  the  Congo 
operation. 

In  my  study  of  the  bond  issue — and  I 
have  endeavored  to  read  all  available  in- 
formation, both  for  and  against — I  have 
tried  to  obtain  a  full  and  factual  report 
on  the  true  financial  condition  of  the 
U.N.  It  has  been  a  frustrating  experi- 
ence, as  anyone  who  has  had  dealings 
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Union.  Cuba 
called  allies,  like 
the  United  Stales. 


with  State  Department  and  the  United 
Nations  might  expect 

In  letters  to  both  Acting  UN  Secre- 
tary General  U  Thant  and  Seci-etary  of 
state  Rusk,  I  .sought,  among  other 
ih.mgs.  a  simple  accounting  as  to  whom 
the  United  J-Iations  owes  money  The 
i-eplies  1  rece  ved  i^;nuied  this  particular 
request, 

I  then  dispatched  a  tilegiam  to  Secre- 
tary l^usk,  r( questing  once  aKum  that  I 
be  provided  Aith  details  of  UN.  debts, 
and  without  further  delay  The  reply, 
from  A.ssistaU  Secretary  Frederick  C» 
Dutton,  staled  that  several  copies  of  an 
"Analysis  of  the  United  Nations  P''inan- 
cial  Position  as  at  Dt>cember  31,  1961" 
were  being  si  bmitt^^d  to  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Foreign  AfTalrs  Commiltee, 
"for  such  put  ix).ses  as  the  committee  may 
deem  approp  late. " 

In  a  letter  'm  the  conuniltee  chairman, 
the  gentlemiin  from  Pennsylvania  ;  Mr. 
MoRCAN  ! .  I  lequested  a  copy  and  I  am 
grateful  to  II  e  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania ft)r  his  courtesy  in  promptly  com- 
plying with  tny  request.  Of  course,  it 
would  not  hiive  been  nece.ssary  for  me 
to  bother  hii  i  liad  either  the  State  De- 
partment or  Ihe  United  Nations  seen  fit 
to  show  me  the  same  courtesy. 

Thi.s  finannal  statement  purpoit.s  to 
show  ihal  at  the  end  of  1961  the  United 
Nations  had  mpaid  obligations  of  $129  4 
million  Sulti acting  net  cash  re.sources 
of  $1,=)  5  millian,  the  organization's  defi- 
cit was  h.stid  as  $113  9  million  The 
report  mclules  a  breakdown  of  the 
amounts  supposedly  owed  various  gov- 
ernment's foi  .services  rendered  m  con- 
nection with  the  United  Nations  Emer- 
gency Force  .»nd  United  Nations  opera- 
tions m  the  Cjngo.  with  the  total  amount 
owed  to  26  go .ernments  and  other  payees 
lusted  at  $92  :  million. 

It  i.s  slated  that  the  amounts  owed  by 
the  UN  to  various  governments  are 
provi.Monal  since,  in  many  ca.ses,  they 
rep!-e.sent  esiimaiis.  and  it  is  now  my 
undeistandirt4  thai  the  report  is  incor- 
rect m  .some  resptx-ts  In  other  words, 
no  one  ,sf<<m>  abU>-  or  willing — to  pixi- 
duce  a  full  and  factual  repoit  which 
\«.ouid  show  tlie  true  Imancial  condition 
of  the  United  Nation.s  This  i.s  incredi- 
ble. 

Neverthrle;..s  there  are  .some  interest- 
ing figures  m  the  UN  financial  state- 
ment, provisi<>nal  or  incorrect  a.s  it  mi^;ht 
be.  F\)r  example,  there  is  a  category 
headed  Pay  and  Allow  "  Listed  under 
this  heading  are  25  countries  a.s  belnu 
owed  varying  amount.s  which  add  up  to 
atotfll  of  $25  176  000 

DcK\s  this  mean  that  the  United  Na- 
tions is  paying  the  .salaries  of  troops 
furnished  by  various  countries  for  the 
U.N.  Emergercy  Force  and  for  U.N.  op- 
erations in  the  Congo''  If  .so,  why'' 
Certainly  the  United  Nations  did  not 
reimbur.se  the  United  States  for  the  pay 
of  our  troops  in  the  so-called  United  Na- 
tions police  ac  ion  m  Korea 

Incredible  indeed  is  the  conflicting  in- 
formation you  uncover  if  you  start  dig- 
ging into  the  strange  financial  manipu- 
lations of  the  United  Nations. 

For  examph  ,  I  invite  my  colleagues  to 
check  page  21  of  the  printed  House  hear- 
ings on  the  fourth  supplemental  appro- 


priation bill  for  fiscal  year  1961.  You 
will  find  this  statement,  provided  by  the 
State  Department: 

A«  of  June  13.  1961.  the  U.N.  working  cnpl- 
ti»l  fund  of  125  million  whs  completely  ex- 
hnusted  The  Secretnry  Oenerul  had  bor- 
rowed 11 J  million  from  tlie  U  N  .speciiU  Fund 
MiiU  11(1  riUUion  Ironi  the  U  N  ChUUrcn't 
Fund  (UNICEF). 

This  was  for  the  purpose  of  payuig  ex- 
l>e!\.s(\s  of  U  N    operations  in  Die  Congo 

Then  check  the  text  of  the  President  s 
special  me.ssage  t<5  Congress  on  the  U  N 
l)ond  I.ssue   in  which  he  says 

Tlie  shortJi|i«'  o!  operntlng  fluids  U.u,"  cir- 
iiUvl  hi\«  reduced  the  working  CHpital  tund 
of  Uie  United  NiiUons  to  eero  and  compclU'd 
n  to  hold  buck  on  Uie  payment  of  biUs  i>i;d 
borrow  from  United  Nutlons  Rgencles 

I  repeat  the  PresideiU's  words,  "bor- 
row from  United  Nations  agencies" 

In  direct  contradiction.  I  have  a  letttM' 
dated  January  25.  1962,  from  Frederick 
O.  Dutton,  an  A.ssistant  Secretary  of 
State,  m  which  he  quotes  the  Deputy 
Controller  of  the  United  Nations  a& 
follows; 

The  Secretiuy  ("uMicrnl,  oS  cuirsr  llu^  U' 
authority  to  borrow  luiicl.s  in.ni  the  spc- 
i'inll/ed  iigriii  u■^  uf  the  United  Niitu  ti>  ^;l.,■l 
ilieir  I'lnd.'-  .itc  iiot  lu  his  rustody  or  {■•>'.. \i    : 

Art"  wf  U)  assume  from  this  tlial  the 
Secretary  Gmeral  raided  Uie  funds  ol 
special  agencies  without  authority'' 

Incidentally,  the  letter  from  A.ssistant 
Secretary  Dutton  was  a  roundabout 
reply  to  my  letter  datt'd  January  10  to 
the  Acting  Secretary  General  of  the 
Unit.ed  Nations.  My  letu^r  apparently 
went  from  the  oflice  of  tlie  Acting 
Secretary  Geneial  to  the  Deputy  Con- 
troller of  the  U.N.  The  Deputy 
Controller  in  turn  wrote  to  Mr  Al- 
bert F  Bender,  Jr  .  senior  adviser,  In- 
tt>rnational  Organization  Affairs,  U.S. 
Mi.ssion  to  the  UniU^d  Nations  He  ui 
turn  wrote  to  Mr  P'rank  Hefner,  Bureau 
of  International  Organixation  Affairs, 
IX'paitment  of  State.  Hefner  apparent- 
ly then  turned  the  correspondence  over 
to  Dutton,  who  finally  wrote  to  me.  I 
do  not  know  why  the  Deputy  Controller 
of  the  U  N  ct)uld  not  write  directly  to  me 
and  sa\e  the  time  and  effort  of  others. 

Then  I  have  a  letter  datixi  January  16, 
liMi'J  from  Maurice  Pate,  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  UnitcKl  Nations  Children's 
F'und  Renu^mber  now  that  the  State 
Dt'lKr.  tnu  nt  .submitted  a  repoit  !ast  yt-ar 
to  tilt  Hou.se  Appropriations  Comiinltee 
that  il.i  .Secretary  General  had  borrowed 
$10  milhon  from  th(>  UN  Children  s 
Fund,  then  listen  to  thus  in  Mr  Pates 
letter  to  me: 

May  I  say  at  the  outset  that  no  funds. 
either  of  government  or  private  origin.  In 
UNICEF  accounts  have  been  dr;>wn  upon  for 
loan  purposes. 

Who  is  right — w  ho  are  we  to  believe — 
President  Kennedy  and  his  State  De- 
partment spokesmen,  or  the  Deputy 
Controller  of  the  United  Nations  and 
Mr.  Pate  of  the  Children's  Fund'' 

In  any  event,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
there  would  be  absolutely  no  need  for 
a  bond  issue  if  all  members  of  the  UN. 
had  paid  what  they  owe  the  organiza- 
tion, and  I  again  insist  that  American 
taxpayers  should  not  be  required  to  pick 
up  the  tab  for  the  organizations  dead- 
beats. 


Fur  years  the  United  States  has  been 
paying  f  \r  more  than  its  share  of  the 
expenses  of  the  UN  .  and  unless  and 
until  other  nations  pay  what  they  owe. 
It  Is  unthinkable  that  Congress  would 
grant  the  President  the  authority  lie 
seeks. 

We  ha'-'e  heard  a  lot  about  the  advi.so:  y 
opinion  Lit  tht  su-calied  World  Court 
that  spee.ai  hs.s»  .vsmenls  appit)ved  by  the 
Generai  .^s.sl■mbly  are  legally  bnuiint 
on  ao  IK mbeis  under  the  terms  of  tin 
Ui.:;i  (.1  Nu;  .uii.s  Chart*'! 

It  liHs  bet  r.  contended  that  this  de- 
cision wiil  make  it  possible  to  deny  de- 
hnquent  meinbtr  nations  the  right  to 
\u\r  by  tnfoixemenl  of  article  19  of  the 
charter,  Ahlch  provides  that  a  member 
ol  the  U!,Ued  Nations  which  is  m  arreai  s 
in  the  payment  of  U*  financial  contribu- 
tions to  the  Oi-ga!U?.at4on  shall  have  uo 
vote  m  liu  General  Assembly  if  the 
amount  o{  its  ant'ars  equals  or  exceeds 
the  amoanl.s  of  Uie  contributions  due 
fi-om  it  lor  the  pi-ecedmg  2  full  years." 

It  Will  be  most  interesting  to  see  if 
article  H  is  invoked  if  and  when  Ru.ssia 
becomes  2  yeais  m  arrears  m  Uie  pay- 
nuiu  of  ,i»s  contributions  In  any  event, 
;t  i.s  important  to  bear  In  mind  that 
t  ven  if  It  were  invoked  the  member  na- 
tion would  not  actually  lose  its  seat  ;n 
the  Getv.ual  Assembly  or  the  right  to 
part.cipate  m  dt  bate 

Of  eve  1  greater  importance  if  Rvis^ia 
was  deni  'd  the  right  to  vot<'  in  the  Gen- 
eial A.sstmbly,  u  would  retain  its  vote 
and  veto  ix)wei   in  the  Security  Counc.l 

It  is  aU^ed  by  the  President,  Secre- 
tarv  Y<u  k,  and  other  administration 
spokesmtn  that  the  bond  loaii  plan  is 
fuuuiciaLy  soimd  and  really  a  good  deal 
for  the  United  States  m  that  it  would 
result  m  a  savings  to  this  country  With 
this  kiiid  of  U\lk,  I  would  not  be  surprised 
if  the  administration  next  tries  to  tell  us 
tiiat  black  is  white  and  white  is  black. 

Wh.at  Is  financially  .sound  about  a  plan 
whereby  the  United  States  head  over 
heels  m  debt  would  boriow  money  at  a 
3  9  peiTent  inteiest  rate  to  use  to  loan 
the  United  Nations  $100  million  at  ai^ 
mieiTst  :-at(-  of  2  peiTenf  We  would 
then  j)a\  m  meeting  our  a.s.s»\s,sments, 
32  02  per;er.t  t»f  the  amount  necessai-y 
to  pay  o:r  the  total  UN  bond  issue  of 
$'200  mill  on    plus  interest 

A  Men  be!'  of  the  other  body  fiKund 
th.at  whi  !  this  adds  up  to  is  tiiat  w. 
would  pa:  out  $236  706,480,  and  get  back 
only  $12f-072  000  In  other  words,  this 
fii-.ancial!v  ^(v.ird  plan  which  is  such  a 
good  dea  fn;  the  Umtt^d  States  would 
cost  us,  nv>j  the  25-year  life  of  the 
bonds   $1  '8  634  480 

And  th  y  tell  us  il  will  be  cheape:  for 
the  United  States  becau.se  if  the  U.N. 
bonds  ar€  not  sold  we  will  have  to  con- 
tinue to  pay  appi-oximately  47  percent 
of  the  costs  of  the  U.N  Congo  opera- 
tion and  the  U.N  Emergency  Force  in 
the  Holy  Land.  I  cannot  buy  that  argu- 
ment, because  there  is  no  good  rea.son 
why  we  ever  should  have  paid  more  than 
our  a.s.sessed  share  of  the  costs  of  these 
two  operations  which,  as  m  the  case  of 
our  regular  assessment,  is  now  32.02  per- 
cent 

Will  the  bond  issue,  if  successful,  solve 
the  financial  problems  of  the  United  Na- 
tions?    O:"  course,  it  will  not.    Testifying 
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before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
of  the  other  body,  Secretary  Rusk  said 
this: 

The  bond  Issue  is  intended  to  pay  the 
special  costs  for  the  military  operations 
from  July  1  of  this  year  through  1963. 

In  other  words,  for  a  year  and  a  half. 

What  happens  then?  Where  will  the 
United  Nations  get  the  money  to  con- 
tinue its  operations  after  1963?  Will  an- 
other and  even  larger  bond  issue  be 
floated? 

As  in  the  case  of  the  unpaid  assess- 
ments of  many  member  nations,  the  time 
to  place  U.N.  financing  on  a  sound  foot- 
ins  is  now,  not  in  1963  or  1964,  when  I 
imagine  we  will  hear  cries  that  the  UN. 
is  once  again  poverty  stricken. 

Why  take  the  easy  way  out  via  a  phony 
bond  issue?  This,  it  seems  to  me  is  a 
confession  of  gullibility;  a  confession 
that  the  United  Nations  lacks  the  moral- 
ity and  courage  to  insist  on  financial  in- 
tegrity in  its  members. 

What  is  the  alternative':'  I  can  sug- 
gest two: 

First.  Reject  the  bond  issue  and  then 
insist  that  the  General  Assembly  meet 
and  assess  all  member  nations  for  their 
proper  share  of  the  cost  of  operations 
in  the  Congo  and  the  Middle  East,  and 
include  these  amounts  m  the  regular 
U.i\.  budget. 

Second.  Approve  the  purchase  by  the 
United  States  of  not  more  than  32.02  per- 
cent— the  amount  of  our  regular  assess- 
ment— of  the  $200  million  of  bonds,  or 
a  total  of  slightly  more  than  $64  mil- 
lion, with  the  important  restriction  that 
the  bonds  will  be  purchased  only  when 
all  other  nations  pay  what  they  owe 
the  organization. 

Neither  alternative  is  designed,  as  I 
have  no  doubt  critics  will  charge,  to  de- 
stroy the  United  Nations.  To  the  con- 
trary. I  believe  cither  would  strengthen 
the  financial  structure  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

I  say  this  because  I  am  convinced  that 
other  nations,  including  Russia,  would 
be  more  inclined  to  pay  their  assess- 
ments if  they  were  put  on  notice  that 
tiie  United  States  will  no  longer  pay  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  expenses 
of  the  organization. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  helpful  if  at 
the  same  time  our  representatives  at 
the  U.N.  would  take  the  lead  in  insisting 
that  article  19  of  the  charter  be  en- 
forced, weak  as  this  provision  might  be. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  the  posi- 
tion I  have  taken  on  this  issue  is  pro- 
American,  not  pro-Russian,  regardless 
of  what  the  President,  his  New  Frontier 
advisers,  internationalists  like  John  J. 
McCloy,  or  anyone  else  has  to  say  to  the 
contrary. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  O'H.AR.'Vl. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  never  found  the  chart  of 
human  progress  in  a  book  of  arithmetic. 
When  one  dear  to  me  is  grievously  ill 
I  wish  to  give  to  the  patient  every  help 
witliin  my  power  and  not  start  quarrels 
and  wrangles  on  things  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  life  of  the  one  I 
hold  dear. 


I  have  voted  in  this  Congress  to  au- 
thorize $4  billion  for  an  experiment  in 
space  that  we  may  reach  the  moon,  that 
we  may  conquer  space,  and  I  have  gladly 
done  it.  I  have  voted  with  all  my  col- 
leagues in  this  House  for  defense  ap- 
propriations running  into  billions  of 
dollars.  Can  I  now  go  home  to  my  con- 
stituents and  say  that  when  we  were 
asked  for  only  SI 00  million  for  the  only 
international  bridge  to  peace  we  have, 
SlOO  million  not  for  war  but  for  peace, 
I  v.'ithheld  my  vote? 

I  am  not  quarreling  with  my  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  this  debate.  We 
Americans  enjoy  the  precious  right  to 
think  and  to  agree  or  disagree  with  im- 
punity. So  I  give  respect  to  my  col- 
leagues who  do  not  agree  with  me.  I 
v\0uld  ask  them,  however,  to  view  this 
proposal  in  the  light  of  what  it  is  and  not 
that  reflective  of  unrelated  prejudices. 
In  a  few  words,  this  is  a  bill  for  a  $100 
million  investment  in  peace,  nothing 
more,  nothing  less.  The  United  Nations 
may  not  be  perfect  but  it  is  the  only 
international  bridge  to  peace  we  have, 
and  if  we  permitted  it  to  collapse,  history, 
I  fear,  would  never  forgive  us. 

Xn  committee  I  voted  against  the 
amendment  to  trim  the  bill  and  cut  down 
the  amount  of  our  bond  purchase  to 
match  the  money  actually  paid  in  by 
participating  nations.  I  thought  then, 
and  I  still  think,  that  the  deep,  deep 
yearning  of  the  American  people  for 
a  world  of  peace,  and  not  of  strife,  justi- 
fied at  least  an  investment  of  $100  mil- 
lion in  an  elTort  to  attain  peace,  regard- 
less of  how  little  or  how  much  others 
contributed.  But  the  cut  was  made.  As 
the  bill  now  stands  we  will  purchase 
bonds  up  to  $100  million,  but  only  as 
other  nations  pay  in  cash  and  in  full 
their  contributions.  At  the  present  time 
only  $27  million  has  been  paid  in  by 
other  nations  so  that  the  enactment  of 
this  bill  would  immediately  bring  to  the 
depleted  treasury-  of  the  United  Nations 
only  $27  million.  That  in  my  opinion  is 
far  too  little,  but  I  abide  by  the  judg- 
ment of  my  committee,  though  reluc- 
tantly, in  accepting  a  compromise  cal- 
culated to  assure  the  bill's  passage. 

The  one  question  before  the  Members 
of  the  House  is — Are  you  going  to  make 
this  investment  for  the  cause  of  peace, 
an  mvestment  that  may  be  no  more  than 
$27  million,  at  the  most  $100  million? 
Withhold  your  vote  from  this  and  then 
go  back  and  face  your  constituents. 
You  may  be  able  to  offer  them  some  ex- 
cuses. You  may  call  the  bonds  phony, 
nhich  they  are  not,  but  you  may  call 
them  that.     This  is  a  land  of  free  speech. 

But  what  is  the  most  precious  thing 
your  constituents  want?  It  is  peace  on 
earth.  This  generation  Is  entitled  to 
have  a  chance  to  attain  peace  on  earth. 
You  do  not  wish  your  constituents  when 
you  return  home  to  say:  "You  in  the 
Congress  are  willing  to  contribute  billions 
of  dollars  to  conquer  space.  You  ai'e 
willing  to  appropriate  biUions  of  dollars 
for  an  arms  race,  but  you  are  not  willing 
to  give  $100  million,  not  even  $27  million, 
to  promote  the  most  precious  thing  we 
have  to  look  forward  to — peace  on 
earth." 


I  have  the  committee  hearings  here 
before  me.  Every  witness  who  appeared 
before  oui-  committee,  and  they  included 
not  only  Amba.ssador  Stevenson  but  for- 
mer Amba.ssador  Lodge — made  it  ci-j'stal 
clear  that  the  existence  of  the  United 
Nations  was  hanging  on  a  thread,  that  on 
our  vote  here  on  the  pending  bill  was  the 
decision  of  life  or  death.  Witness  after 
witness  testified,  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats — there  is  no  politics  in  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  refer  just  for  a 
moment  to  Africa.  The  Congo  is  in 
Africa.  Certainly,  the  nations  in  Africa 
must  have  a  better  imdcrstanding  of 
what  is  happening  in  the  Congo  and 
what  the  United  Nations  is  doing  there 
than  some  who  are  far,  far  away.  Let 
me  read  from  the  list  of  nations  partici- 
pating in  the  UN  bond  purchases.  Al- 
ready, before  we  have  acted,  two  coun- 
tries in  Africa  have  not  only  made  pled- 
ges but  they  have  paid  up  and  seven 
other  countries  have  pledged  to  makp 
contributions.  They  are  Ethiopia.  Libe- 
ria— Nigeria — and  how  much  is  Nigeria 
giving?  Little  Nigeria  is  giving  $1  mil- 
lion. Little  Nigeria  that  I  think  is  des- 
tined to  be  one  of  the  great  countries  in 
the  world,  and  you  are  going  to  hear  a 
lot  about  Nigeria.  But  at  this  time,  in 
its  founding  years  with  many  demands 
upon  it.  Nigeria  is  giving  $1  riiillion  and, 
yet,  I  find  some  of  my  colleagues  have 
hesitancy  when  it  comes  to  our  great 
country  purchasing  $100  million  in  the 
bonds  of  peace. 

Then  there  is  Sierra  Leone. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  pontlcman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  could  tell  me  by  chance  how 
many  of  the  countries  you  speak  of  that 
have  agreed  to  accept  the  responsibility 
and  purchase  some  of  these  so-called 
United  Nations  bonds  are  recipients  of 
U.S.  foreign  aid? 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  will  be  very 
glad  to  answer  the  gentleman  and  I  am 
so  glad  he  a.sked  me  that  question. 

Let  us  take  Nigeria.  Nigeria  has  a  6- 
year  program  and  she  is  financing  it,  or 
at  least  most  of  it.  herself.  We  are  giv- 
ing very  little  to  Nigeria  and  what  we  are 
giving,  we  will  get  back  twofold. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.     We  hope. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Let  us  con- 
sider some  other  country.  Lot  us  take 
Sierra  Leone,  for  example.  That  is  a 
little  bit  of  a  country  and  it  is  giving 
$10,000  or  $20,000  We  are  giving  very, 
veiT  little  to  Fieira  Leone. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman 
would  admit  that  a  great  number  of  the 
countries  that  are  participating  in  fi- 
nancing these  U.N.  operations  are  re- 
cipients of  US.  foreign  aid,  would  he 
not? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  wishes  to  put  it  this  way: 
Are  they  friendly  to  the  East  or  are  they 
friendly  to  the  West? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  That  is  a  ques- 
tion the  gentleman  would  like  to  have 
answered. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  In  other 
words  these  small  countries  are  getting 
a  little  help  from  both  sides. 
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Mr.  WAGGONNER  Then  we  do  not 
know  to  whom  they  are  friendly  since 
they  are  taking  help  from  both  sides. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Let  me  assure 
the  gentleman  that  we  do  not  seek  to 
buy  friendship,  that  when  we  help  a  little 
nation  to  its  feet  it  is  not  with  the  idea 
of  buying  its  vote. 

Mr  WAGGONNER  The  gentleman  is 
much  older  than  I  and  has  been  around 
a  great  deal  longer.  Has  he  ever  seen  a 
successful  attempt  to  buy  friends? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  You  can 
never  buy  friends  with  money,  but  under- 
standing and  fiiendliness  will  win  you 
friends.  The  main  motivation  of  the 
United  States  in  helping  less  developed 
countries  to  their  feet  is  to  build  a  strong 
world  of  freedom  under  democratic  gov- 
ernment. Let  me  assure  my  good  friend 
that  we  do  not  expect  nations  that  we 
help  to  be  our  pawns  in  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations.  We  want 
them  to  vote  their  convictions.  We  want 
their  help  in  building  a  better  world.  A 
fixed  jury  in  the  United  Nations  would  be 
as  haU'ful  a  thing  as  a  fixed  jury  m  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Illinois.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Of  the  19  nations 
that  have  already  purchased  bonds  in 
the  amount  of  $27  million,  are  not  all  of 
them  participant,";  in  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram'' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr  MORGAN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chaiiman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  For  as  many 
questions  as  the  gentleman  can  find  in 
his  mind  to  ask  and  I  have  time  to 
answer. 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  It  was  .said  ear- 
lier today  that  this  is  a  strictly  business 
proposition,  that  financing  thi.^  opera- 
tion IS  the  same  as  busines.'ies  are  fi- 
nanced every  day  in  thtir  ordinary  af- 
fairs. Would  the  gentleman  consider 
this  a  ousiness  operation? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois  Certainly  I 
regard  the  United  Nations  as  an  instru- 
ment of  peace  as  .something  higher  than 
merely  a  busine.ss  operation.  We  are 
assured  that  the  bond  i.s.sue  is  financially 
.sound  and  that  the  money  will  be  re- 
paid, to  that  extent  a  normal  business 
operation,  but  I  consider  the  search  for 
peace  as  something  for  which  you  can- 
not find  a  foi-mula  In  the  arithmetic 
books. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  had  hoped  that 
the  gentleman  would  consider  it  finan- 
cially .-^ound.  If  it  is  a  financially  sound 
operation  do  you  not  believe  that  it 
could  be  financed  through  financial  in- 
stitutions of  this  country  by  offering 
these  bonds  on  the  open  market? 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  now  that  I  hope  to  sec 
the  day  when  future  United  Nations  op- 
erations will  be  financed  by  such  a  bond 
issue.  It  came  up  before  our  committee 
and  I  recall  seven  or  eight  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  said  they  would 
subscribe  for  UN.  bonds  if  put  on  public 


sale.  I  predict  that  when  there  is  such 
a  public  i.ssue  the  i-esponse  will  be  tre- 
mendous. An  investment  for  peace  on 
earth,  good  will  to  men.  is  the  best  in- 
vestment in  all  the  world,  either  for  our 
Government  or  for  our  people.  But  this 
is  an  emergency;  we  have  not  time  to  do 
it  now.  This  money  i.'^  needed  now.  I 
think  the  other  will  come,  and  I  hope 
the  gentlemaii  will  be  one  of  the  first 
to  subscribe  when  the  times  comes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  I  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  financial  condition  of 
the  United  Nations  will  have  to  be  con- 
siderably different  when  they  start  put- 
ting their  bonds  on  the  open  market. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorimi  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  Fifty-five  Members  are  present, 
not  a  quorum  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

fRoll  No.  213] 

Anfuso  Harrison.  Va  Pfost 

Auchlncloss  Harvey,  Ind.  Powell 

Bass.  N.H.  Hoffman,  Mich.  Rains 

Betts  Hosmer  Reece 

Blitch  Jones,  Ala.  Rivers.  S  C. 

Bray  Karth  Rogers    Tex. 

Buckley  Kearns  Roudebush 

CeUer  Kllburn  Saund 

Coad  Landrum  Schwengrel 

Cook  Lesmskl  Scranton 


Curtis    Mass 

Ixjser 

Seelev-Brown 

Davis. 

McCuUoch 

Shellev 

James  C. 

McDonough 

Slack 

Davis.  Tenn. 

McSween 

Smith    Miss 

Dawson 

Maodonald 

Spence 

Dlggs 

Madden 

Steed 

Dominick 

Magnuson 

Teague.  Tex. 

Dooley 

Martin.  Mass 

Thompson.  La 

Durno 

Merrow 

Trimble 

Evins 

Mills 

Vinson 

Fenton 

Montoya 

Weaver 

Ford 

Moorehead, 

Weis 

FVazler 

Ohio 

Whalley 

Gary 

Morris 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Goodling 

Morrison 

Yates 

Gray 

Moulder 

Zelenko 

Halleck 

Norrell 

Hams 

O'Brien.  HI 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr,  Keogh.  Chaii-man  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
S  2768.  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roil  to  be 
called,  when  351  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CHIPERFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Lindsay  1 ,  may  insert  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
the  floor  today  in  support  of  the  United 
Nations  bond  issue  bill. 

The  United  Nations  is  faced  with  the 
most  serious  crisis  of  confidence  in  its 
brief   but  turbulent   historj-.     Beset   by 


grave  doubts  over  the  efficacy  of  its  op- 
erations in  the  Middle  East  and  the 
Congo  in  which  it  has  striven  to  trans- 
foi-m  itself  from  a  debating  forum  into 
a  viable  pea.cekecping  agency,  the  in- 
ternational organization  has  stretched  its 
resources  to  the  limit  and  is  now  con- 
fronted with  a  financial  emergency  of 
major  proportions. 

Two  major  questions  are  before  the 
House.  First,  is  it  in  the  national  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  to  help  maintain 
the  United  Nations  as  an  effective  peace- 
keeping organization?  Second,  if  so,  is 
the  proposal  contained  in  this  bill — S. 
2768 — the  most  appropriate  means  of 
providing  needed  short-term  financial 
assistance  to  the  United  Nations.  Ex- 
pressed in  the  language  of  the  bill,  w^ill 
Congress  best  promote  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  by  authorizing  an 
appropriation  of  $100  million  for  the 
purchase  of  UniU'd  Nations  bonds? 

The  nations  of  the  world  are  following 
the  deliberations  of  the  Congress  on  this 
bill  with  particular  interest  For  better 
or  worse,  S.  2768  has  become  a  symbol  of 
American  support  for  tlie  United  Na- 
tioi\s.  If  we  reject  this  bill,  we  will  have 
turned  our  backs  on  the  Unii,ed  Nations 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  have  dealt 
a  lasting  blow  to  its  prestige. 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  United  Na- 
tions headquarters  is  a  part  of  the  con- 
gressional district  that  I  represent. 
Technically,  it  is  extraterritorial,  but  it 
is  within  the  bounds  of  the  17th  District 
of  New  York.  I  have  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  in  the  United  Nations.  I  have 
passed  many  hours  in  the  corridors,  in 
the  assembly  hall  and  with  members  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  and  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  who  were  delegates  to 
the  U.N.  Assembly.  I  can  assure  you  that 
whenever  there  are  complaints  with  that 
body  they  come  to  my  attention.  The 
staggering  problems  of  the  U.N  and  its 
mixed  record  of  accomplishment  are  well 
known  to  me. 

The  manifest  problems  of  the  U.N. 
make  it  startlingly  clear  that  as  an  in- 
stitution, it  must  of  necessity  refiect  all 
of  the  imperfections  of  our  uncertain 
world.  Certainly,  the  United  Nations 
has  not  lived  up  to  the  original  hopes  of 
Its  founders.  The  great  powers  allied 
in  World  War  II  have  not  succeeded  in 
existing  in  mutual  harmony.  The  Soviet 
Union  quickly  subverted  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter, frustrating  the  mandate  of  San 
FYancisco.  But  if  the  original  dream  of 
the  U.N.  has  not  been  fully  served,  it 
has  emerged  as  a  positive  force  in  a  way 
that  was  not  foreseen  by  the  founders. 

In  a  rapidly  changing  world — a  world 
in  constant  transition — torn  by  political 
and  social  upheavals  which  have  seen 
old  orders  disappear  overnight — the 
United  Nations  has  played  a  central  role 
in  assisting  some  50  new  states  make  the 
difficult,  often  painful,  transformation 
from  colonial  dependence  to  national 
sovereignty.  These  accomplishments 
have  been  brought  about  peacefully 
rather  than  through  ai-med  conflict. 
The  United  Nations  has  afforded  these 
emerging  nations  with  an  arena  m  which 
they  can  achieve  a  sen.se  of  participation 
in    the    community     of    nations     and 
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stxengthen    their    burgeoning    national 
idenUty. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  these  coun- 
tries, lacking  a  tradition  of  self-govern- 
ment, have  shown  poor  judgment  and 
immaturity  in  their  international  deal- 
ings. This  is  inevitable.  In  the  forum 
of  the  General  Assembly,  the  new  nations 
have  been  able  to  learn  diplomatic  skills 
and  democratic  procedures.  Under  the 
glare  of  the  international  spotlight  they 
have  been  afforded  a  strong  challenge  to 
live  up  to  the  crushing  responsibilities 
that  have  been  so  rapidly  thrust  upon 
them.  The  role  that  the  U.N.  has  played 
in  these  events  has  been  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary-  achievements  of  the  20th 
century. 

In  assessing  the  role  of  the  United 
Nations  in  world  affairs,  it  is  important 
that  we  not  overlook  its  indispensable 
economic  and  social  functions.  Through- 
out the  world  the  United  Nations  is  do- 
ing significant  work  in  such  fields  as 
child  care,  health,  and  education.  Mil- 
lions of  people  think  of  the  U  J^.  in  terms 
of  their  meaningful  encounters  with  the 
thousands  of  doctors  and  teachers,  econ- 
omists, agriculture  experts,  and  special- 
ists in  so  many  fields  who  have  brought 
the  highest  skill  and  devotion  toward 
improving  the  quality  of  life  in  our  fren- 
zied world.  For  these  people  the  U.N. 
does  not  mean  endless  frustrating  de- 
bates on  Cuba,  the  Algerian  question,  or 
the  admission  of  Red  China;  it  does  not 
mean  shoe  pounding,  vetoes,  troikas,  and 
the  like.  The  UJ^.  means  malaria 
stajnped  out:  better  crops,  healthier  chil- 
dren; the  scourges  of  poverty  and  illiter- 
acy on  the  wane;  improved  educational 
facilities  and  opportunities  for  young 
people  to  be  exposed  to  the  joys  of  learn- 
ing and  to  acquire  needed  skills  to  make 
them  constructive  citizens  of  their  own 
country  and  of  the  world. 

The  third  area  which  I  propose  to  ex- 
amine briefly  is  the  United  Nations  as 
a  peacekeeping  organization. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  Nations  has 
been  unable  to  carry  out  its  original 
mandate  of  keeping  the  great  powers 
together.  However,  it  has  succeeded  in 
many  significant  instances  in  keeping  the 
great  powers  apart. 

When  the  pressure  of  steam  in  inter- 
national relations  rises  to  the  explod- 
ing point,  there  has  to  be  an  outlet  some- 
where. Here  is  the  escape  valve  that 
allows  enough  steam  to  blow  off  so  that 
a  direct  confrontation  between  the  great 
powers  can  be  avoided — a  confrontation 
of  the  kind  that  could  trigger  off  world 
war  ni.  The  U.N.  has  served  a  notable 
purpose  by  interposing  itself  in  critical 
areas  where  conflicts  could  well  have  led 
to  total  war. 

This  special  U.N.  role  has  come  about 
through  the  extraordinary  development 
of  the  powers  of  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General. A  kind  of  international 
case  law  has  been  developed  which  has 
been  tested  and  proven  worthy  many 
times  since  the  inception  of  the  Organ- 
ization. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  U.N..  the  Or- 
ganization played  an  important  role  in 
halting  Communist  infiltration  of  Iran 
and  Greece  and  in  stopping  aggression  in 
Kashmir  and  Indonesia. 


In  circumstances  far  more  adverse 
than  any  encountered  by  the  League  of 
Nations,  the  U.N.  successfully  thwarted 
aggression  in  Korea.  The  League  of 
Nations  failed  in  Manchuria,  Ethiopia, 
and  elsewhere.  The  U.N.,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  maintained  the  armistice  in 
Palestine  and  helped  save  a  dangerous 
situation  in  Lebanon. 

The  United  Nations  helped  restore 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  United 
Nations  Emergency  Force  has  served  as 
a  stabilizing  clement  ever  since.  Show 
me  the  person  who  has  visited  this  area 
who  is  not  thankful  that  the  United  Na- 
tions blue  flag  flies  over  the  lonely  no- 
man's  land  between  Israel  and  the 
bordering  Arab  states.  Show  me  the 
person  who  is  not  grateful  for  the 
presence  of  U.N.  personnel  and  for  the 
fact  that  peace  is  being  maintained 
without  the  presence  of  American  boys. 
Right  here  you  have  a  compelling  justi- 
fication for  keeping  the  peacekeeping 
functions  of  the  U.N.  alive. 

In  the  Congo  the  U.N.  has  assisted 
that  war-torn  country  to  move  from 
anarchy  toward  some  slight  measure  of 
stability  while  at  the  same  time  it  has 
stemmed  the  aggressive  interference  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  for  the  presence 
of  the  U.N.  in  the  Congo — with  all  its 
faltering  and  confusion — the  world 
would  have  been  faced  with  a  blood  bath 
of  the  most  appalling  proportions  plus 
the  establishment  of  a  Communist 
beachhead,  followed  possibly  by  the  trig- 
gering of  a  direct  confrontation  that 
could  have  embroiled  the  major  powers. 

Had  not  the  U.N.  proved  a  stumbling 
block  to  Soviet  aspiration  in  both  the 
U.N.  and  the  Congo,  we  would  be  faced 
with  serious  Communist  penetration  of 
these  areas.  Here  are  striking  instances 
where  the  U.N.  has  served  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

If  America  had  directly  intervened  in 
the  Middle  East  and  in  the  Congo,  other 
great  powers  would  have  intervened  and 
a  strong  anti -American  feeling  would 
have  been  engendered. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  with- 
draw its  financial  support  of  U.N.  peace- 
keeping actions,  there  would  be  no  alter- 
native to  the  withdrawal  of  U.N.  troops 
from   the  Middle  East  and  the  Congo. 

The  consequences  would  be  disastrous 
for  our  foreign  policy  and  for  the  free 
world.  Unquestionably,  there  would  be 
a  renewal  of  hostilities,  the  possibility 
of  the  presence  of  American  troops,  and 
a  strong  likelihood  of  Soviet  interven- 
tion. The  U.N.  must  remain  in  these 
critical  areas  and  can  be  maintained 
only  with  the  strong  support  of  the 
United  States.  This  support  is  in  our 
best  national  interest. 

The  issue  is  clearly  diawn.  Does  the 
U.S.  Congress  wish  the  United  Nations 
to  survive  as  a  viable  peacekeeping  or- 
ganization which  acts  in  the  best  in- 
teres;  of  peace  and  security  in  an  im- 
perfect world,  or  does  it  wish  to  have  it 
fade  into  a  meaningless,  ineffective  de- 
bating society?  By  adopting  the  latter 
course  we  will  have  played  du-ectly  into 
the  hands  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

NoH-,  what  is  the  logic  behind  the  bond 
issue?  The  first  question  that  must  be 
asked  is:  Docs  this  proposal  promote  the 


foreign  policy  of  the  United  States?  The 
second  question  is  whether  the  proposal 
contained  in  this  bill  is  the  most  appro- 
priate means  of  providing  short-term 
financial  assistance  to  the  United 
Nations. 

The  answers  to  these  complex  ques- 
tions are  not  easy.  First,  there  is  the 
very  practical  consideration  that  the 
General  Assembly  has  acted.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  has  concluded  that  a  bond 
issue  is  the  most  practical  means  of  solv- 
ing the  United  Nations  financial  emer- 
gency for  this  year  and  next.  A  resolu- 
tion was  passed  to  that  effect.  It  is  the 
only  means  of  interim  financing  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly-.  For  the 
United  States  to  defeat  this  proposal 
would  create  a  serious  crisis  while  a 
search  for  another  financing  plan  is  un- 
dertaken. 

The  bond  issue  will  not  constitute  a 
precedent.  It  will  serve  as  a  temporary 
device  for  financing  the  Middle  East  and 
Congo  operations  while  a  long- range 
study  of  future  financing  of  the  U.N.  is 
undertaken. 

Setting  the  int.erest  rate  at  2  percent 
will  keep  it  low  enough  to  minimize  the 
burden  of  repayment  upon  smaller  na- 
tions while  allowing  the  repayment  of  the 
bonds  to  be  spread  over  a  25-year  period 
will  make  it  possible  for  all  nations  to 
participate  without  undue  financial 
hardships. 

Adopting  this  proposal  would  reduce 
our  present  disproportionate  share  of 
the  Middle  East  and  Congo  operations 
to  the  level  which  we  are  assessed  for 
the  regular  budget.  Our  share  of  the 
bond  proposal  will  be  32.02  percent  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  47  percent  we 
have  been  paying  for  the  UNEF  and 
Congo  operations. 

Recovery  of  our  investment  will  be 
guaranteed  because  the  principal  and 
interest  due  the  United  State's  will  be 
deducted  from  our  regular  annual  U.N. 
assessment.  It  is  further  pointed  out 
that  this  proposal  will  in  no  way  reduce 
the  outstanding  indebtedne.ss  of  nations 
in  arrears  and  will  in  no  way  reduce  their 
future  assessments, 

A  number  of  related  questions  remain 
to  be  considered.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  there  are  alternative  means  of 
meeting  the  immediate  financial  crisis 
of  the  U.N.  In  my  judgment  all  of  these 
sus:gestions  have  serious  flaws. 

Using  the  President's  Contingency 
Fund  to  purchase  the  bonds  would  ex- 
haust by  more  than  one-third  the  whole 
fund.  The  fund  was  intended  for  un- 
foreseen purposes.  The  U.N.  bond  issue 
was  by  no  means  unforeseen. 

The  use  of  counterpart  funds  presents 
the  difficulty  of  converting  from  soft  to 
hard  currency  and  would  require  the 
consent  of  the  nations  possessing  the 
funds  in  order  to  be  used  outside  their 
territories. 

For  the  World  Bank  to  loan  the  needed 
funds  to  the  U.N.  would  involve  a  major 
change  in  its  charter  and  would  be  un- 
fair to  the  nations  who  have  already  con- 
tributed to  the  bond  issue. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  we 
cancel  the  indebtedness  of  the  U.N.  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  only  author- 
ize the  President  to  loan  the  balance. 
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This  would  tend  to  hinder  the  efforts 
of  the  Secretarv-  General  to  raise  the 
nece.'^saiy  fund.s  for  it  would  breed  deep 
suspicion  of  our  motives  in  other  na- 
tions. It  would  aLso  in  the  long  run  be  a 
greater  cost  to  the  United  States. 

Since  $100  million  is  not  a  large 
amount  when  compared  to  tlie  space  or 
defense  budget  of  the  United  States  it 
has  been  suggested  that  we  simply  give 
the  money  to  the  United  Nations.  This 
too  would  suffer  the  drawback  of  not 
complying  with  the  General  Assembly's 
resolution  on  interim  financing.  More 
fundamentally,  it  nei^ates  the  principle 
of  collective  financial  re.spon.sibility. 

For  these  rea.sons  I  am  convinced  that 
the  bond  issue  is  the  most  suitable  means 
of  meeting  the  U.N.'s  current  financial 
crisis. 

I  am  impressed  that  as  of  Septembi  r 
5.  19  natioiLs  have  purchased  $27,750,000 
in  bonds  and  31  nations  have  pledged  to 
buy  $45.818257— a  total  of  $73,568,257 
in  announced  purcha.ses  and  pledges  for 
50  nations.  An  additional  16  nations 
have  indicated  that  they  are  in  favor 
of  the  U.N.  bond  piopo.sal  while  24  na- 
tions have  the  matter  under  considera- 
tion. 

I  am  impre.s.sed  that  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  neither  of  which  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.N.  have  announced  sub- 
stantial pledges.  I  am  heartened  to  see 
that  amoncr  the  supporters  of  this  pro- 
posal are  many  of  the  newer  members 
of  the  world  organization.  All  of  this  is 
indeed  most  encouraging. 

There  is,  however,  one  aspect  of  the 
situation  which  disturbs  me  greatly. 
This  is  Uie  apparent  failure  to  set  forth 
the  future  steps  necessary  to  improve 
the  U.N.'s  woeful  financial  condition. 
What  will  come  after  the  bond  proposal? 
What  permanent  financing  plans  are 
being  considered? 

The  hope  seems  to  be  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  will  adopt  the  advisory 
opinion  of  the  World  Court  and  that 
the  Secretf,ry  General  will  commence 
collecting  back  debts  from  delinquent 
nations.  In  the  Department  of  State's 
helpful  conpendium— "Questions  and 
Answers  on  the  $100  Million  U.N.  Loan 
Proposal."  it  is  question  23  'What  after 
the  bonds."  which  receives  the  weakest 
presentation  I  would  like  to  quote  the 
answer  in  full  for  the  Record: 

It  Is  true  tliat  the  bond  Issue  is  just  an 
Interim  meas\ire  to  finance  the  United  Na- 
tions for  the  next  year  or  so.  This  is  all 
that  It  wa-s  in  ended  to  be.  It  was  designed 
to  finance  the  United  Nations; 

(a)  Until  an  8dvis<^>ry  opinion  could  be 
secured  from  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, this  opli  ion  be  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  the  Secretary  General 
liave  lime  to  collect  the  back  debts  from  the 
delinquents; 

(b)  During  this  Interim  period  nations 
that  had  t>een  unable  to  pay  would  have  time 
to  pay  their  back  debts  as  well  as  their  cur- 
rent assessmtnts  for  the  regular  budget, 
without  addli.g  on  top  the  heavy  current 
costs  of  conti  luing  tliese  operations;   and 

(c)  To  give  the  member  sUites  and  the 
Secretary  General  the  time  needed  to  work 
out  a  more  pe  manent  solution. 

Any  plan  t;ie  administration  comes  up 
with  will  have  to  be  tested  with  many  of  the 
members  nf  tl  e  organization  and  then  with 
the  Congress.  Solid  support  will  have  to  be 
built  for  a  financing  arrangement  which  wiU 


both  pro\lde  tiie  amount  of  funds  needed 
far  the  organization  and  meet  Uie  legiti- 
mate criticisms  of  those  members  who  are 
less  able  to  pay.  Tills  will  take  both  time, 
negotiating  skill,  and  tindotibtedly  some 
compromise  as  is  true  of  any  major  proposal 
involving  104  nations. 

The  administration  has  stated  the  kinds  of 
solutions  which  are  being  considered.  They 
include  special  scales  for  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations, tlie  developing  of  additional  sources 
of  revenue  for  the  organization,  the  return 
to  a  system  of  assessed  and  voluntary  con- 
tributions, paying  for  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions by  various  consortlons  of  countries 
who  find  these  operations  in  their  interest, 
and  many  other  suggestions. 

At  this  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
United  Nations  it  Is  very  Important  that — 
whatever  system  is  adopted — emphasize  to 
the  maximum  possible  ext.ent,  the  concept 
of  collective  responsibility.  The  bond  plan, 
financed  as  it  is  at  the  regular  percentage 
scales,  is  a  good  base  from  which  to  start. 

In  addition,  we  must  remember  that  sev- 
eral steps  must  yet  be  taken:  il)  the 
Courts  decision  must  be  implemented  by 
action  of  the  General  A.ssembly  and  (2) 
even  after  that,  it  will  take  some  time  to  de- 
termine how  effective  the  program  to  col- 
lect arrears  can  be.  Thi<  has  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  solutions  that  may  be 
found  acceptable. 

Therefore,  while  admittedly  it  might  be 
nice  If  we  could  have  a  neat  financial  plan 
for  the  future  all  wrapped  up  before  we 
make  this  decision,  the  real  world  which  in- 
cludes the  United  Nations  has  not  yet  de- 
veloped this  agreed  solution.  It  can  only  be 
achieved  through  months  of  hard  work 
which  still  lie  ahead.  Heaven  knows  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  all  of 
VIS  are  presting  for  an  early  and  satisfactory 
solution. 

After  readins  this  statement  it  is  not 
impossible  to  conclude  that  the  U.S. 
Government  has  not  given  serious 
thought  to  a  permanent  financing  plan. 
They  admit  as  much  in  their  pamphlet 
"Operations  and  Financing  of  the  United 
Nations,"  when  they  state: 

The  Executive,  the  Congress,  and  the 
United  Nations  agree  that  long-term  loan 
financing  shall  not  set  a  precedent.  As  soon 
as  preser.t  fln.inclng  is  settled  and  the  Couit 
opinion  rendered.  US.  representatives  to  the 
U  N.  will  work  with  the  Secretary  General 
and  other  member  nations  to  develop 
methods  of  financing  designed  to  be  equi- 
table, produce  the  required  revenues,  and  to 
avoid  continuing  financial  crisis. 

It  is  true  that  a  number  of  witnesses 
before  the  committee  spoke  in  general 
terms  about  some  of  the  suggestions 
that  are  b'^inp  considered.  But  none  of 
these  proposaLs  were  spelled  out  very 
clearly.  This  omission  is  in  need  of 
remedy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  this  bill  should  be  passed. 
But  we  would  be  derelict  in  our  duty  if 
after  having  passed  S.  2768  we  were  to 
think  that  we  had  done  all  that  is  re- 
quired of  us  in  meeting  the  pre.sent 
emergency. 

It  is  inciunbent  upon  the  Congress  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  see  that  all 
efforts  and  energies  are  expended  in  the 
drafting  of  a  long-term  financing  pro- 
posal for  the  U.N. 

I.  therefore,  will  offer  the  following 
amendment  which  I  hope  will  be 
adopted: 

On  page  2,  line  23,  add  the  following : 

The  Department  of  State  U  hereby  in- 
structed to  submit  to  the  Congress  not  later 


than  January  1.  1963,  a  report  on  steps 
taken  In  the  17th  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  on  long-term  financing  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Before  I  close,  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  members  of  the  committee 
for  their  diligent  and  coiistructive  work 
on  this  bill  and  to  thank  them  for  the 
courtesy  tlicy  extended  to  me  when  I 
testified  in  its  behalf. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thi.s  is  a  time  of  great 
frustration  m  iiUman  history.  We  in- 
habit this  globe  forever  poised  on  the 
brink  of  nuclear  cataclysm.  Our  tech- 
nological and  scientific  achievements 
have  developed  at  a  pace  far  beyond 
the  capacity  of  oar  values  and  institu- 
tions to  respond.  We  have  become  the 
creatures  of  our  own  inventions,  the 
prisoners  of  our  ingenuity. 

These  have  been  fateful  yeai-s  for  the 
American  people.  For  too  long  this  gen- 
eration has  borne  with  fortitude  the 
painful  necessity  of  making  crucial  de- 
cisions on  which  hang  our  survival.  We 
can  no  longer  conceive  the  destinies  of 
the  nations  of  the  world  as  something 
separate  and  apart  from  the  future  of 
America.  Our  fate,  our  fortune,  the  life 
which  we  will  bequeath  to  our  children 
are  inextricably  bound  up  with  hves  of 
all  mankind. 

The  world  is  always  with  us.  We 
cannot  turn  oui-  back  on  the  inexorable 
rush  of  events  out<Jide  our  countiT-  We 
can  no  longer  .seek  refuge  in  geographic 
isolation  and  in  our  unrivaled  material 
abundance  and  technical  prowess  as  we 
have  done  in  the  past. 

Forty  years  ago  America  rejected  the 
20th  century  and  went  on  a  headlong 
spree  in  pursuit  of  a  gilt-edged  Utopia. 
We  rejected  our  commitment  to  the 
world  when  we  turned  down  the  Lc-ague 
of  Nations.  We  and  the  world  are  still 
paying  an  incalculable  price  for  that 
shortsightedness — for  our  belief  that 
as  a  nation  we  could  linger  forever  in 
the  smalltown  arcadia  of  our  youth. 

It  is  disastrous  folly  to  believe  that 
we  can  solve  our  national  frusti-ations 
by  turning  our  back  on  the  complex,  con- 
stantly shifting  stiTiggles  of  our  times. 
We  can  yeaiTi  in  vain  for  easy  answers, 
for  quick  solutions,  immediate  rewards, 
and  for  dramatic  victorious  actions.  In- 
ternational politics  are  too  complex  and 
too  dani-'erous  to  be  solved  by  easy 
slogans. 

We  must  face  unceasing  demands,  live 
with  enterprises  and  institutioiis  that 
at  times  falter,  and  with  responsibilities 
that  often  are  neither  gratifying  nor 
fruitful.  Pioblems  have  deepened  in  di- 
mension and  we  must  confront  perpet- 
ual ambiguity  in  a  world  that  will  take 
our  wealth,  respect  our  might,  but  not 
love  us  for  it. 

As  we  come  perilou.'^ly  close  to  losing 
our  way  in  the  crosscuri"ents  of  change 
and  uncertainty  let  us  not  forget  that 
the  United  Nations  remains  our  best  hope 
for  some  measure  of  world  order.  A 
world  without  the  Utvited  Nations  would 
be  a  tragedy  of  unending  proportions. 
The  U.N.  must  survive  this  crisis  and  can 
do  so  only  with  Uie  dedicated  efforts  of 
the  United  Slates.  Our  stake  in  world 
survival  is  too  great  to  allow  the  UJ^. 
to  go  the  way  of  the  League  of  Nations 
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and  become  a  forum  of  nieamngleP5  de- 
bate— a  haven  of  lost  dreams. 

I  ur^e  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  IMr,  Barry). 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
believe  there  could  be  any  doubt  among 
the  Members  of  this  body  as  to  my  stand 
with  regard  to  our  being  pressed  into 
a  matter  because  of  a  moral  issue  in- 
volved, especially  after  the  Philippines 
debate  when  I  stood  here  before  you  for 
15  minutes  to  talk  against  our  being 
pressured  into  a  moral  commitment 
made  by  the  Executive  Department  of 
our  Government :  yet  here  again  is  an- 
other instance  of  where  the  Executive 
Department  has  committed  funds  of  the 
United  States  and  we  are  being  asked 
to  get  this  thing  back  on  the  track  and 
finance  it  in  order  that  we  can  get  re- 
paid the  funds  we  have  let  slip  through 
our  fingers  from  the  Contingency  Fund 
of  the  President. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  word 
moral"  comes  from  the  Latin  word 
■  mores"  meaning  the  way  of  the  times. 
It  IS  getting  to  be  the  way  of  the  times 
for  us  to  bail  out  the  Executive  when  he 
commits  funds  that  were  specifically 
authorized  for  a  given  purpose  and  uses 
them  for  another.  We  are  creating  a 
moral  responsibility  for  us  to  continue 
on  in  this  way  in  the  future. 

In  a  situaUon  such  as  the  one  facing 
us  today — where  we  are  faced  with  the 
grim  prospective  of  the  failure  of  our 
international  organization  unless  it  can 
be  given  financial  support,  it  might  be 
well  to  examine  the  past  for  a  guide  in 
making  our  present  decision.  Certainly 
if  the  U.N.  fails,  it  will  have  ample  prec- 
edent and  will  go  to  a  family  grave 
already  containing  the  bones  of  its  pred- 
ecessor— the  League  of  Nations. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  po- 
litical climat.e  in  winch  the  League  of 
Nations  failed  was  one  of  isolation- 
many  honest  and  intelligent  men  be- 
lieved this  Nation  could  go  it  alone.  This 
view  was  dramatically  e.xploded  in  the 
holocaust  of  war. 

Today  we  face  the  possibility  of  the 
weakening  of  the  League's  successor — ■ 
the  U.N. — an  atrophying  so  to  speak. 
However,  the  political  climate  which  pre- 
sided over  the  League's  demise  has  it- 
self perished  long  ago.  The  "lone  wolf" 
concept  IS  gone;  and  no  one  seriously 
contends  for  its  return  nor  trusts  its  effi- 
cacy in  a  time  of  increasing  interde- 
pendence 

With  the  death  of  the  U.N,  would  come 
the  end  of  the  only  efficient  international 
forum  m  a  world  desperately  needing  in- 
ternational understanding.  A  forum 
which  has  come  to  symbolize  "coming  of 
age  to  the  newly  emerging  nations.  A 
forum  wherein  they  receive  valuable 
practical  application  of  the  operations  of 
a  representative  government.  The  dele- 
sates  from  the  newer  nations,  for  ex- 
ample, frequently  return  to  their  lands  to 
a  position  of  high  office  and  there  put  in- 
to practice  the  knowledge  of  govern- 
mental methods  received  at  the  U.N. 

The  brutal  fact  is  that  in  the  divided 
w  orld  in  which  we  live  we  cannot  afford 
a  power  vacuum  such  as  that  caused  by 


the  weakening  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  rumerous  brush-fire  hostilities 
which  spring  up  around  the  world  are 
the  potential  sources  of  future  world 
conflagrations.  We  cannot  allow  the 
Communists  to  quell  these  because  we 
know  fiom  the  past  that  their  quelling  is 
usually  accomplished  by  consuming  both 
participants. 

The  Commui^.ists,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  viob^ntly  opposed  to  our  intervention. 
In  such  a  situation  the  best  possibility 
for  conlining  the  bna.sh  fires  is  an  inter- 
national force  sucii  as  that  sponsored  by 
the  UN.  in  the  Congo  and  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Without  such  an  international  force, 
the  possibility  of  general  war  increases. 
We  may  not  be  pleased  with  all  the  ac- 
tions taken  in  the  past — they  may  not 
have  been  the  best  solutions  and  in  some 
cases  rr.ay  not  have  been  desired  at  all; 
but  the  impo'tant  thing  is  that  no  prac- 
tical al:er native  exists  for  insuring  that 
local  hostilities  will  not  become  world- 
v.ide  ones. 

No  oie  questions  that  today  total  war 
IS  suicidal.  We  keep  our  defense  spend- 
ing up  as  insurance  that  no  aggressor 
will  be  lulled  into  believing  that  aggres- 
sion against  us  or  our  allies  would  be 
anything  but  suicidal.  The  premiums  on 
this  defense  insurance  policy  amount  to 
.'iomething  in  the  neighborhood  of  $300 
paid  by  every  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
This  spending  deters  planned  aggression. 

Realizing  that  total  war  is  suicidal,  it 
bpcomts  vitally  important  to  attempt  to 
achieve  better  understanding  among 
natioii.-.  to  aid  in  the  emergence  of  the 
new  nations  with  a  minimum  of  friction, 
and  to  curtail  the  brush  fires.  To  date 
the  achievement  of  these  goals  has  been 
insured  in  large  part  by  the  U.N.  The 
premium  on  this  peace  insurance  policy 
amount:^  to  $1.11 — that  is  the  per  capita 
co.st  of  the  U.N.  to  the  United  States  in 
1962  It  is  submitted  that  this  is  cheap 
in.surance  and  that  we  should  not  now 
allow  our  policy  to  lapse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  S  2768.  a  bill  to  authorize  a  loan  of 
up  to  $100  million  to  the  United  Nations 
which  15  presently  faced  with  a  financial 
crisis  arising  from  expenditures  for 
peace-keeping  operations  in  the  Middle 
East  ard  the  Congo. 

The  problem  before  us  today  is 
whether  or  not  we  shall  support  U.N. 
operations  undertaken  to  fulfill  the 
charter  pledge  to  secure  peace,  advance- 
ment for  all  men.  and  the  upholding  of 
human  dignity. 

There  are  those  who  recognize  that 
the  U.N.  will  not  be  all  things  to  all  men, 
that  It  must  necessarily  labor  under 
stauuer  ng  handicaps,  that  it  is  an  in- 
strument of  mankind  with  a  concomitant 
proportion  of  man's  frailties. 

Yet  to  these  people — who  have  weighed 
Its  successes  against  its  failures — the 
UN.  represents  a  bulwark  against  a  dis- 
astrous final  conflict.  They  consider 
that  the  U.N.  has  stood  firm  against  the 
tidal  wave  of  conflicting  interests,  un- 
bridled passions,  and  fanatic  extremisms 
which  las  threatened  to  engulf  and  de- 
stroy this  planet. 

It  is  not  to  these  people  that  I  direct 
my  plei  today.    It  is  to  those  who  would 


have  us  scuttle  the  U.N.  and  send  it  the 
way  of  the  Lieague  of  Nations  that  I 
speak. 

I  sympathize  with  and  understand  the 
discouragement  of  those  who  grow  dis- 
heartened over  the  cfiangmg  world 
around  us.  They  long  for  the  days  when 
a  powerful  nation  might  issue  an  edict 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  snapped  to  at- 
tention. They  wish  for  America  the 
position  of  a  proud  and  mighty  nation 
which  needs  only  walk  softly  and  carry 
a  big  stick  to  impress  upon  those  less 
powerful  than  we  that  we  mean  business. 

But  the  years,  interspersed  by  two 
world  wars  and  several  local  conflagra- 
tions— have  shown  us  that  the  policy  of 
the  mailed  fist  is  an  unsucces.sful  one.  It 
leads  only  to  needless  bloodshed,  misery, 
and  heartache  for  mankind. 

I  take  your  time  to  refresh  your 
memory  with  the.se  reflections  because 
they  only  ix)int  up  the  characteristics  of 
the  changing  world  in  which  we  live. 

Men  have  come  slowly  and  painfully 
to  the  realization  of  the  stark  truth. 
This  old  earth  takes  a  couple  of  whirls 
and  we  come  round  full  circle  to  a  truism 
which  we  have  managed  successfully  to 
ignore  in  times  past;  namely,  that  more 
is  accomphshed  through  reason  than 
through  hasty  acts  of  pa.ssion. 

The  United  Nations  is  an  instrument 
of  peace  which  we  cannot  in  conscience 
summarily  set  aside.  Its  detractors  dis- 
miss it  as  a  mere  forum  for  debate,  but 
it  is  more:  it  is  a  vehicle  for  action. 

Those  who  charge  that  it  serves  the 
enemies  of  the  United  States  would  do 
well  to  examine  the  record.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  been  successfully  thw  arted  in 
numerous  instances.  As  early  as  1946  the 
U.S.S.R.  was  attempting  to  extend  its 
sphere  of  influence  in  the  Middle  East. 
Soviet  troops  withdrew  from  Iran  as  the 
result  of  U.N.  pressure.  'Would  this  have 
been  possible  without  a  world  ort^aniza- 
tion  exerting  pressure  as  a  unified  body^ 

In  the  case  of  the  Communist  inva- 
sion of  South  Korea,  does  anyone  hon- 
estly believe  that  takeover  could  have 
been  prevented  without  the  unified  ac- 
tion of  the  United  Nations? 

Within  the  U.N.  Oruanization  itself  the 
Communist  attempts  to  gain  control 
have  been  successfully  thwarted  at  every 
turn.  Witness  the  refusal  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  to  seat  Red  China 
in  the  last  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

I  could  cite  cases  ad  infinitum,  but  I 
shall  not  take  the  time  of  this  body.  It 
is  enough  that  in  every  instance  of  L^.N. 
action  the  designs  of  the  Soviet  Union 
have  been  thwarted. 

Those  who  oppose  a  loan  to  the  U.N. 
on  the  basis  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
not  paid  its  assessments  for  the  opera- 
tions in  the  Middle  East  and  the  Congo 
completely  miss  the  point  Of  course, 
the  Soviet  Union  would  withhold  mone- 
tary support  of  operations  which  are  op- 
posed to  its  own  best  interests.  It  is 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  foster  perpetual  warfare  between  the 
Arab  nations  and  the  people  of  Israel. 
Communism  thrives  on  dissension. 

It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  Commu- 
nist cause  to  see  a  divided  Congo.  Com- 
munism    is     nourished     by     disunion. 
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Communists  'velcome  the  opportunity 
to  intervene  lorcibly  in  the  affairs  of 
other  nations  and  would  hope  the  UN 
would  get  out  so  they  could  move  in. 
Had  United  Nations  troops  not  re- 
sponded to  the  Congolese  call  to  help 
them  restore  unity,  the  Congolese  leaders 
in  their  desperation  would  have  turned 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  a  discourse 
on  the  problems  of  the  Congo.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  s"parated  from  the  wealth 
and  resources  of  Katanga  Province  the 
Congo  cannot  stand  alone.  The  United 
States  does  not  follow  a  program  of  at- 
taching to  itself  as  satellites  weakened 
countries  unatle  to  stand  alone.  The 
inference  is  obvious:  It  would  be  mere 
child's  play  for  the  U.S.S.R.  to  extend 
its  sphere  of  influence  to  the  Congo  pre- 
paratory to  encircling  the  African  Con- 
tinent with  its  own  special  brand  of 
Iron  Curtain  policies. 

Mr.  Chairmsn,  an  important  tenet  of 
our  foreign  policy  is  to  foster  freedom 
and  independence  among  the  so-called 
underdeveloped  nations  of  the  world. 
It  is  our  belief  that  encouraging  the 
buildup  of  stf  ble  economies  and  gov- 
ernments in  these  newly  freed  former 
colonies  will  diaw  them  more  fii-mly  into 
the  Western  cf  mp.  The  United  Nations 
.serves  our  policy  in  this  area,  for  so  long 
as  it  stands  as  a  tribute  to  the  ability 
of  men  to  reason  out  their  differences 
without  resort  to  war.  that  long  do  we 
postpone  the  pnysical  clash  of  ideologies. 
Our  aim  is  to  build  a  bastion  of  free 
nations  who  will  discourage  resorting 
to  war  as  the  means  of  solving  problems. 

To  those  who  charge  that  the  United 
States  bears  too  great  a  proportion  of  the 
cost  of  supporting  the  U.N.  and  its  op- 
erations, we  can  only  respond  that  in 
recognition  of  the  growing  prosperity  of 
other  nations,  the  United  States  has  suc- 
cessfully pres.scd  over  the  years  for  a  re- 
duction in  its  share  of  the  expense. 

In  reply  to  the  charge  that  the  United 
States  will  be  paying  the  Soviet  share  of 
the  Congo  and  Middle  East  operations. 
we  point  to  the  World  Court  decision 
which  upholds  the  stand  that  continued 
refu.sal  to  pay  arrearages  will  result  in 
less  of  vote  in  the  General  As.sembly. 

The  main  aim  of  the  pending  bond 
i-ssue  is  to  end  the  system  of  voluntary 
contributions  oy  big  powers  and  make 
evei-yone  share  in  the  peacekeeping  costs 
on  penalty  of  losing  their  General  As- 
.sembly votes. 

Mr.  Chaii-mun,  I  submit  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hcuse  that  this  is  construc- 
tive legislation.  It  deserves  eveiyone's 
vote  of  confidence  and  a  resounding  vote 
when  we  in  th  s  body  put  our  names  be- 
hind this  important  and  vital  legislation 
to  the  future  cf  our  own  countiy  as  well 
as  to  the  entire  free  world. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  coixsume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thomp- 
son! 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  bill 
before  the  Hoiise.  I  shall  vote  for  it  be- 
cause it  is  the  best  bill  we  can  get, 
tiiouyh  It  is  not  good  enough— on  at  least 
two  counts. 


First,  it  is  not  good  eiiough  tliat  we 
should  be  voting  on  this  bill  in  the  mid- 
dle of  September:  this  vote  .should  have 
been  taken  6  months  or  more  ago. 

Second,  it  is  not  good  enough  because 
it  may  contain  less  money  than  it  should 
and  more  conditions  than  it  should. 

The  United  Nations  is  in  serious  fi- 
nancial trouble  becau.se  it  costs  money 
to  keep  the  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and 
the  Conpo.  aiid  becau.se  the  Communists 
and  a  few  other  members  happen  not  to 
approve  of  these  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions. Peace  may  be  priceless,  but  in 
this  ca.se  the  price  of  peace  in  these  two 
strategic  areas  is  approximately  $12 
million  a  month — a  paltry  siun  compared 
to  the  alternatives. 

We  knew  all  of  this  when  the  Congress 
met  in  January.  We  knew  the  United 
Nations  was  in  financial  trouble  then. 
We  knew  then  that  money  must  be  found 
or  the  cau.se  of  peace  in  the  Middle  Ea-^t 
and  the  Congo  would  have  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

We  knew  then  that  the  United  Nations 
had  workfKl  out  a  plan  for  resolving  its 
financial  crisis.  The  plan  was  presented 
by  the  Acting  Secretary  General  as  one 
of  his  first  acts  of  office.  It  was  ap- 
proved by  a  large  majority  of  the  Gen- 
eral A.ssembly.  It  had  been  studied  and 
endorsed  by  international  financial  ex- 
perts, including  the  President  of  the 
World  Bank.  All  available  alternatives 
had  been  explored  and  rejected 

As  the  richest  nation  in  the  world — 
as  the  nation  which  has  more  to  gain 
than  any  other  nation  from  a  healthy, 
effective  United  Nation-: — a";  the  most  in- 
fluential of  all  members — the  least  that 
might  have  been  expected  was  an  im- 
mediate, vigorous,  generous  response  to 
the  United  Nations  in  its  hour  of  crisis. 

Nine  months  have  gone  by  since  the 
United  Nations  asked  its  members  to 
come  to  the  rescue — 9  months  of  uncer- 
tainty while  the  world  waited  to  see 
whether  the  United  States  was  going  to 
do  its  share  or  .scuttle  the  peacekeeping 
forces  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ea.st  and  the  Congo. 

We  have  argued.  We  have  quibbled 
We  have  compromised.  We  have  de- 
clined to  be  generous.  We  have  elim- 
inated the  initial  loan  of  $25  million 
which  the  President  asked  for.  We  have 
tied  every  U.S.  nickel  for  loans  to  the 
United  Nations  to  a  dollar-for-dollar 
matching  of  loans  from  other  members. 

We  have  insisted  that  another  mem- 
ber's pledge  is  not  good  enough:  not  one 
U.S.  dollar  goes  on  the  ban-elhead  until 
the  matching  dollar  has  been  put  up  first 
by  other  members 

We  have  insisted  on  a  double  guaran- 
tee of  repayment.  It  was  not  good 
enough  for  us  to  rely  on  the  integrity  of 
the  United  Nations  to  repay  the  U.S. 
loan,  though  the  funds  for  repayment 
are  to  come  out  of  obligatory  assessments 
levied  upon  all  members:  we  insist  that 
the  amounts  due  us  in  repayment  be 
deducted  in  advance  from  our  regular 
a.ssessment. 

The  extraordinary  thing  i.s  that  the 
restrictions  we  have  placed  on  this  legis- 
lation hurt  no  one  but  the  United  States. 
They  limit  the  freedom  of  action  of  the 


President  to  pursue  U.S.  interests  inde- 
pyendently.  By  adopting  a  strict  match- 
ing formula  we  put  other  nations  in  a 
po.sition  ic  control  the  scale  and  timing 
of  U.S.  support  of  the  United  Nations: 
we  put  the  United  States  in  the  position 
of  the  follower  instead  of  the  leader. 

Fortunately.  Mr.  Speaker,  other  mem- 
bers have  been  less  dilatory  and  more 
forthcoming  tiian  the  U.S.  Congress. 
Nineteen  members  already  have  actually 
purchased  some  $27  million  of  United 
Nations  bonds  and  31  others  have 
pledged  to  buy  United  Nations  bonds  to 
the  extent  of  an  additional  $45,818,257. 
I  should  have  much  preferred  to  see  the 
United  States  at  the  head  of  the  line — 
as  befits  our  role  as  leader  of  the  free 
world — as  advocate  and  defender  of  all 
that  the  United  Nations  stands  for.  The 
best  we  cf.n  now  do  is  take  our  place 
behind  otheis — with  all  our  idle  qualms 
and  nenous  resenations. 

Mr.  Cha:rman.  I  urt:e  the  Members  to 
pass  this  legislation  by  a  whopping  big 
majority. 

This  woiid  at  least  help  to  wipe  out 
the  impression  that  the  United  States  is 
a  reluctant  dragon. 

This  at  least  would  show  that  when 
the  time  for  talk  is  finally  over — when 
the  chips  are  finally  down — this  House 
is  ready  tc  stand  up  and  be  counted  on 
the  side  of  the  United  Nations — on  the 
side  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East„  in  the 
Congo,  anc;  everywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  ,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal!. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
during  the  course  of  this  debate  on  the 
legislation  authorizing  the  purchase  of 
United  Nations  bonds.  I  would  like  to  take 
Uiis  oppori  unity  to  express  my  support  of 
this  measure. 

The  United  Nations  was  bom  17  years 
ago  after  the  holocaust  of  World  War  II, 
as  a  result  of  the  fervent  desire  of  the 
vast  majoi-ity  of  mankind  to  live  in  a 
peaceful  secure  world  where  the  rights 
of  each  and  evei-y  individual  and  nation 
are  recognized  and  respcct-ed.  Since  the 
signing  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  in 
San  Francisco  in  1945.  we  have  come  a 
long  way  in  service  to  humanity.  The 
membership  of  the  United  Nations  has 
more  than  doubled,  and  it  has  provided  a 
f oi-um  for  peaceful  discussions  and  settle- 
ments of  international  problems  which 
could  otherwise  have  resulted  in  armed 
confiict. 

The  same  principles  of  the  equality  of 
man  and  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  the 
individual,  as  expressed  in  our  own  Con- 
stitution, are  set  forth  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter.  Since  its  inception  the 
U.N.  has  established  a  remarkable  record 
of  accomplishment  in  maintain  ng  inter- 
national peace  and  security,  despite  the 
many  and  repeated  efforts  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  defeat  the  very  purpose  of  the 
U.N. 

The  role  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Va.  is  a  rrosl  important  one  Although 
we  are  but  one  voice  in  the  General  As- 
sembly, our  position  there  is  still  pre- 
eminent, and  we  are  a  great  source  of 
influence.  The  interests  and  sioals  of  the 
U.N.  are  in  line  with  our  ow  n  desire  for  a 
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peaceful  existence  in  a  world  free  from 
strife  and  unrest. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  IJations  au- 
thority is  somewhat  restricted,  in  that 
It  has  no  sovereignty  over  territories  or 
individuals.  However,  it  is  not  a  world 
eovernment,  nor  was  it  intended  to  be. 
It  is  as  effective  as  its  member  nations 
can  make  it.  and  its  motivating  force 
must  also  emanate  from  these  member 
nations.  During  its  existence,  the  United 
Nations  has  successfully  prevented  wars 
and  aggressions  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances; it  has  extended  economic  aid 
to  many  countries;  has  brought  inde- 
pendence to  various  trust  territories;  and 
has  been  working  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  disarmament  treaty.  Some- 
times the  peace  is  uneasy,  but  hostilities 
have  been  terminated  and  order  restored 
on  many  occasions  where  but  for  U.N. 
intervention  the  situation  could  have 
flared  up  into  another  major  war. 

I  believe  in  the  future  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  feel  that  we  must  continue 
to  broaden  and  strengthen  it.s  influence 
for  international  development  and  secu- 
rity Our  support  of  the  United  Nations 
is  the  world's  last  best  hope  for  mankind, 
and  if  the  Organization  needs  emergency 
funds  to  meet  the  cost  of  peacekeeping 
operations  and  to  fulfill  its  obligations, 
then  I  think  the  United  States  as  a 
member  in  good  standing  of  the  United 
Nations  should  rightly  shoulder  addi- 
tional responsibilities  along  with  the 
other  nations  which  have  pledged  their 
financial  a.ssistance  in  meeting  the  costs 
of  the  necessary  actions. 

The  recent  advisory  opinion  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  will  un- 
doubtedly have  a  very  profound  impact 
on  the  many  nations  that  have  not  met 
their  financial  responsibilities  to  the  Or- 
ganization. I  am  convinced  that  when 
faced  with  the  possibility  of  losing  a  vote 
in  the  General  Assembly  for  failure  to 
pay  as.sessments  even  the  most  recal- 
citrant member  will  bring  its  payments 
up  to  date 

I  certainly  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  vote  overv.-helmingly  in  favor  of  this 
legislation  so  that  the  United  Nations 
can  continue  its  vital  work. 

Mr.  MORG.'\N.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Toll  I . 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly 
support  the  United  Nations  bond  bill. 

Mr  Chaiiman,  the  United  Nations  is 
on  the  brink  of  a  financial  crisis.  As  of 
December  31.  1961,  the  debt  of  the  world 
Organiziition  amounted  to  $129.4  mil- 
lion How  did  this  deficit  come  about? 
The  root  of  the  United  Nations  finan- 
cial crisis  is  twofold :  The  expansion  of 
political  and  security  activities  repre- 
sented by  the  U.N.  Emergency  Force  in 
the  Middle  East  and  the  U.N.  Congo  op- 
erations, and  concomitantly,  the  refusal 
of  member  nations  to  meet  the  financial 
obligations  involved  in  supporting  these 
activities.  For  the  larger  proportion  of 
the  U.N.  debt  comprised  the  arrears  of 
member  states  on  these  two  special  op- 
erations. 

Thus,  in  November  1961  the  Generrl 
Assembly  authorized  the  Secretary  Gen- 


eral to  offer  $200  million  m  bonds  to 
cover  tlie  deficit  on  these  operations  and 
to  finance  future  UNEF  and  UNOC  ac- 
tivities. We  now  have  before  us  in  this 
Congress  a  bill  alluwmg  the  President 
to  purchase  up  to  $100  million  of  the 
U.N.  bend  issue,  matching  our  piuxhase 
with  the  total  amount  bought  by  other 
countries. 

Those  who  criticize  the  U.N.  bond  issue 
for  iijt  offering  a  permanent  solution  to 
the  United  Nations  financial  difficulties 
are  imiiutmg  to  the  bond  issue  a  purpose 
which  ;ts  proponents  never  assiuned  for 
it.  The  bond  issue  does  not  pretend  to  be 
a  final  solution  to  the  United  Nations 
financial  problems.  Its  purpose  is  essen- 
tially t3  grant  the  U.N.  breathing  space 
t-o  worl'  out  a  final  solution. 

Those  who  oppose  the  bond  purchase 
on  the  oasis  that  it  will  constitute  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  in  U.N.  financing  view 
it  wholly  from  the  narrow  perspective  of 
a  fisc.il  solution.  They  Ignore  its 
broadei'  implications.  The  bond  issue 
is  not  simply  a  means  of  financing;  it 
goes  far  deeper  than  that — to  the  very 
core  of  the  political  and  security  func- 
tions o:  the  United  Nations.  Failure  to 
approve  the  President's  request  would 
force  the  withdrawal  of  U.N.  troops  both 
from  the  Congo  and  from  the  Middle 
East.  Withdrawal  of  U.N.  troops  from 
the  Middle  East  would  result  in  a  re- 
newal of  hostilities  in  that  area.  With- 
drawal of  the  U.N.  presence  from  the 
Congo  would  leave  a  power  vacuum  in 
central  Africa  that  would  invite  active 
Soviet  intervention.  Thus,  the  U.N.  bond 
issue  is  essential  to  the  main  pui-pose  of 
the  Un.ted  Nations:  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  security.  It  is  thereby  also 
essential,  I  submit,  to  the  foreign  policy 
interests  of  the  United  States,  since  with- 
drawal of  U.N.  forces  from  these  two 
areas  l^ecause  of  inadequate  finances 
would  risk  Soviet  intei-vention. 

Besides,  the  United  Nations  has  al- 
ready taken  a  first  step  to  the  permanent 
.solution  of  its  difficulties  in  financing 
special  peacekeeping  operations.  It 
submitted  a  request  for,  and  received 
from  the  World  Court  this  summer,  an 
adTLsoiy  opinion  stating  that  expendi- 
tiu-es  authorized  for  UNEF  and  UNOC 
constituted  expenses  of  the  Organization 
witiim  the  meaning  of  the  charter. 
Thus,  under  the  terms  of  the  assessment 
provisions  of  the  U.N.  Charter  the  Gen- 
eral A,s.sembly  could  withdraw  the  voting 
right  oi  any  member  state  whose  arrears 
on  pt  i.cekeeping  assessments  equaled 
2  years  of  its  regular  assessment. 

The  Court  decision  thereby  provided 
tlie  important  missing  link  between 
fmanci.il  obligations  and  voting  rights  in 
the  Gf'ieral  Assembly.  It  is  possible,  in 
fact,  tliat  the  General  Assembly  may 
never  a  dually  have  to  apply  this  sanc- 
tion bu,  that  the  threat  of  its  application 
alone  w  ill  convince  members  to  pay  their 
assessnr.ents.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
during  July  two  U.N.  members  who  had 
previously  contributed  nothing  to  the 
Coniio  operation — Libya  and  El  Salva- 
dor— made  substantial  payments. 

I  rep''at:  The  purchase  of  U.N.  bonds 
by  the  United  States  will  allow  actions 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 


and  security  in  the  Middle  East  and  the 
Congo  to  be  continued  until  a  final  solu- 
tion is  found  for  the  U.N.  financial  dif- 
ficulties. Failure  of  the  United  States  to 
purchase  U.N.  bonds  would  force  an  end 
to  both  these  operations  and  would 
thereby  seriously  jeopardize  world  peace 
and  security. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania      IMr. 

MOORHEAD  I . 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Chainnan,  certain  events  which  oc- 
cuiTed  more  than  40  years  ago  are  rele- 
vant today. 

In  the  presidential  election  of  1916 
both  parties  advocated  U.S.  membership 
in  the  League  of  Nations.  In  1919  and 
again  in  1920  the  proposal  to  ratify  our 
membersihp,  though  couched  with  sub- 
stantial reservations,  was  defeated  and 
we  abandoned  at  that  point  in  history 
our  partnership  in  international  affairs. 
I  say  that  that  decision  was  a  regrettable 
mistake. 

"Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen.  the 
saddest  are  these:   It  might  have  been."  " 

What  would  have  been  the  course  of 
history  if  we  had  been  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations  from  1924  to  1931 
when  the  league  seemed  to  be  gaining  in 
the  cause  of  world  peace?  And  wliat 
would  have  been  the  course  of  history 
when  there  occurred  the  Manciiurian 
War.  Mussolini's  adventure  in  Ethiopia, 
and  the  foraiation  of  the  Rome-Berlin 
Axis? 

Let  us  imagine  that  during  this  period 
the  wisdom,  strength,  and  the  sense  of 
right  that  are  our  claim  to  world  leader- 
ship were  exercised  then.  I  think  that 
the  Second  World  War  might  have  been 
avoided.  The  question  that  faces  us  to- 
day is  the  same  that  faced  the  Congress 
40  yeai-s  ago.  Will  we  make  the  same 
mistake?  Will  we  let  the  United  Na- 
tions go  down  the  drain  like  the  League 
of  Nations?  I  say  no,  I  think  that 
Americans  believe  that  the  United  Na- 
tions, with  all  its  imperfections,  has 
helped  the  cause  of  world  peace.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  presence  of  dissidents 
obstructs  the  function  of  the  UN,,  which 
is  to  maintain  peace. 

The  record  does  not  support  the  as- 
sertion. The  presence  of  delegations 
from  Communist  countries  did  not  pre- 
vent the  U.N.  from  helping  to  secure 
the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  from 
northern  Iran  as  far  back  as  1946.  They 
did  not  prevent  the  U.N.  from  helping  to 
put  down  a  Communist-led  insurrection 
in  Greece  a  year  later.  They  did  not 
prevent  the  U.N.  from  bringing  a  stop 
to  fighting  between  India  and  Pakistan 
over  Kashmir;  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  States  in  1948;  and  between  the 
Arab  States  and  Britain,  F'rance,  and 
Israel  again  in  1956. 

The  presence  of  delegations  from 
Communist  countries  did  not  prevent  the 
U.N.  from  organizing  the  defense  of 
Korea  against  an  invasion  from  the 
Communist  government  in  the  north, 
later  supported  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists. It  did  not  jnevent  the  U.N 
from  sending  a  peacekeeping  mi.ssion  to 
the  Congo  to  prevent  chaos,  civil  war. 
and  the  risk  of  world  war  III.     Nor  did 
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they  prevent  the  U.N.  from  working  out 
a  nonviolent  resolution  of  the  'ssue  be- 
tween the  Indonesians  and  Holland  over 
Dutch  West  Guinea. 

The  record  shows  that  the  UN,  has, 
in  fact,  been  able,  under  trying  circum- 
stances, to  preserve  the  peace  and  to  do 
it  despite  eveiy thing  that  the  Soviets 
and  other  Coinnmnist  members  have 
been  able  to  dc'  to  prevent  it  from  pur- 
suing this  histoiic  role 

Take  Korea.  The  United  States  bore 
the  great  brunt  of  that  action,  but  14 
members  of  the  U.N,  al.so  contributed 
troops  and  an  additional  number  con- 
tributed supp.ies.  Would  any  more 
have  taken  part  or  made  contributions 
if  there  had  been  a  permanent  organi- 
zation of  40 -odd  members  ?  If  so,  would 
it  have  improved  the  effectiveness  of  the 
defense  of  Kori.'a? 

Take  the  Suez  crisis.  The  United 
States  supp(jrt-'d,  and  still  supports  the 
U.N.  Emergency  Force  financially  and 
logistically.  ■\^ould  American  troops 
have  added  to  or  detracted  from  the  ca- 
pacity of  this  force  to  maintain  a  deli- 
cate i>eace  in  the  Middle  East  for  the 
last  6  years? 

Take  the  Congo.  We  helped  pay  for 
the  U.N,  opera' ion  in  the  Congo  and  we 
backed  it  up  with  a  difficult  airlift  In 
this  dangerous  and  sensitive  situation. 
great  patience,  bolstered  by  strength, 
has  prevented  open  confrontation  be- 
tween the  major  powers. 

I  submit  that  the  resolution  of  the 
quarrel  that  separates  us  from  our  foes 
rests  more  fully  in  an  international 
parliament  than  it  does  in  threat,  bel- 
ligerence, or  bl  iff. 

Mr,  MORGAM,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ni'w  York  IMr.  O'Brien  i, 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  wish  to  add  my  support  to 
S.  2768  because  I  believe  its  passage  is 
important  not  'Dnly  to  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  but  to  the  tenuous 
hope  we  have  cf  ultimate  world  peace.  , 

Mr.  Chairmen,  this  is  the  first  time 
in  my  congressional  career  that  I  have 
discus.sed  a  ma'  ter  involving  foreign  pol- 
icy in  this  House.  I  have  refrained 
largely  becau.sc  I  consider  foreign  pol- 
icy too  delicate  a  problem  for  the  give 
and  take  and  pushing  and  hauling  of 
partisan  debate. 

I  speak  toda.v  because  I  am  convinced 
that  failure  to  pass  this  bill  could  lead 
to  the  collapse  of  the  United  Nations 
and  because  "'  believe  that  an  over- 
whelming ma.  ority  of  the  American 
people  do  not  want  that  to  happen. 

The  United  ^^ations  has  been  described 
here  as  an  agency  which  has  fallen  far 
short  of  the  glowing  hopes  nearly  two 
decades  ago.  It  has  been  described  as 
an  imperfect  weapon  in  the  war  against 
total  war. 

All  these  thiings  are  true,  but  who 
would  dare  face  the  bleakness  of  a 
brawling  world  in  which  nations  refused 
to  even  discus?  their  differences. 

The  disting  lished  Speaker  of  the 
House  a  few  hours  ago  emphasized  the 
nonpartisanship  of  this  problem.  He 
used  one  wore  which  impressed  itself 
deeply  upon  my  mind.  That  word  was 
"patience." 


The  Communist  world  firmly  believes 
that  we  are  an  impatient  nation.  They 
are  convinced  of  our  ability  to  respond 
to  a  fiery  challenge,  but  they  think  that 
our  national  patience  will  erode  before 
the  long,  grinding,  vexatious  course  of  a 
50-year  cold  war. 

When  I  note  our  effort,s.  our  victories 
and  our  defeats  m  the  United  Nations 
I  have  a  feeling  that  it  is  something 
like  wrestling  on  a  slippery  soapy  tile 
floor.  When  you  engage  m  that  kind 
of  wresthng  match,  you  expect  some 
hard  bumps. 

Our  choice  here  is  whether  we  con- 
tinue to  wrestle  for  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  our  cause  or  abandon  the  arena  for- 
ever and  .serve  notice  on  our  citizens,  in- 
cluding our  children,  that  we  have  aban- 
doned all  hope  for  peace. 

I  have  heard  it  stated  many  times  here 
that  our  efforts  m  the  United  Nations 
and  elsewhere  in  the  international  arena 
have  failed  because,  it  is  claimed,  we 
have  been  unable  to  have  our  way  in 
every  corner  of  the  globe 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  we  have  more 
enemies  than  we  had  before  we  started. 

If  we  accept  that  dismal  philosophy, 
why  not  go  all  the  way?  Why  not  sug- 
gest that  because  of  the  evil  in  the  world 
after  centuries  of  effort  by  men  of  the 
cloth  that  w-e  turn  our  backs  on  them 
and  tear  down  our  churches'^ 

I  am  sure  that  a  vote  today  against 
this  bill  might  very  well  please  some 
people  m  your  districts  and  mine.  It 
would  have  a  special  appeal  to  the  un- 
informed orator  at  the  end  of  the  bar 
or  to  the  dogmatic  know-it-all  in  some 
country  club  locker  room 

Personally,  I  do  not  care  what  those 
people  think,  I  am  int'^rested  in  the 
survival  of  our  country  and  I  refuse  to 
be  a  party  to  the  scrapping  of  all  hope 
because  we  have  not  yet  forged  the  per- 
fect weapon  for  international  peace. 

If  you  want  to  scrap  the  United  Na- 
tions here  and  now  that  is  your  privi- 
lege, but  before  you  do  it  directly  or  in- 
directly, have  the  courage  to  admit  what 
you  are  doing. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr  Chairman. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to 
the  gentleman  fiom  North  Dakota  ( Mr. 
Short). 

Mr.  SHORT,  Mr,  Chairman,  all  who 
remember  the  story  of  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land will  recall  her  problems  m  know- 
ing what  was  reality  and  what  was  not. 
Today,  more  than  at  any  time  in  our 
history,  it  seems  to  be  more  and  more 
difficult  to  separate  reality  from  fancy. 
In  wandering  through  the  maze  of  evi- 
dence, history  of  financial  insecurity,  and 
the  speedy  growth  of  the  United  Nations 
from  50  members  at  the  time  of  its  in- 
ception on  June  26.  1945.  in  San  Fran- 
cisco— to  its  104  member  nations  in  the 
space  of  17  years — and  not  to  speak  of 
the  mushrooming  of  the  specialized 
agencies  and  international  organizations 
to  16.  which  cover  every  area  of  economic 
and  political  influence  from  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  down  to. 
or  up  to  the  World  Meteorological  Orga- 
nization— it  is  not  too  difficult  for  out- 
siders to  begin  to  feel  a  little  like  Alice 
did  during  her  adventures. 


Tile  Cha:UM-  of  the  United  Nations  is 
an  eloquen.  and  idealistic  expression  of 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  human 
race.  It  h;is  been  compared  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution  by  some  who  feel  the  aims 
of  the  United  Nations  are  comparable 
to  the  aims  of  the  United  States.  While 
the  aims  may  be  similar  the  results  sure- 
ly are  far  different. 

Many  of  our  citizens  have  become  dis- 
couraged with  the  United  Nations. 
They  feel — and  rightfully  so — that  this 
Organization  has  not  fully  lived  up  to 
its  original  promise,  or  its  potential  for 
good.  At  the  time  we  joined,  as  a  na- 
tion, we  looked  forward  to  the  time  when 
all  nations  would  adopt  as  their  own — 
and  conduct  their  affairs  in  accord  with — 
the  objectives  outlined  in  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  If  and  when  this 
laudable  aim  becomes  a  reality,  we  can 
feel  that  our  hopes  and  expectations  for 
this  world  organization  have  been  ful- 
filled. 

Meanwhile,  however,  we  must  face  the 
fact  that  until  that  has  taken  place — the 
United  Nations  must  necessarily  serve 
as  a  forum  for  parliamentarj-  diplo- 
macy, in  which  our  Nation— m  concert 
with  others — can  attempt  to  develop  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  the  world. 

In  speaking  today  I  call  attention  to 
my  resolution.  House  Joint  Resolution 
596.  which  I  introduced  on  January  10. 
1962,  and  which  has  been  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  since 
that  time.  It.  of  course,  has  been 
ignored — as  have  many  other  resolu- 
tions of  Lke  nature — because  it  does 
not  conform  to  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  US.  purchase  $100  million 
worth  of  bonds,  for  tlie  purpose  of  bail- 
ing out  the  U.N.  from  its  financial  dif- 
ficulties. My  resolution  would  simply 
require  all  nations  professing  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  to  live  up  to  their  ob- 
ligations by  meeting  their  share  of  costs. 
Until  this  membership  requirement  is 
re<;ognized  by  members  I  see  no  possi- 
bility of  the  U.N,  attaining  its  necessary 
stature. 

We  have  been  considering  the  financial 
straits  in  which  the  United  Nations  finds 
itself  today.  It  is  not  hard  to  det-er- 
mine.  of  course,  when  going  through  the 
reports  and  the  "Statement  on  Collection 
of  Contributions.  '  punted  and  regularly 
distributed  by  the  United  Nations  Secre- 
tariat— just  why  this  Organization  is  in 
this  sad  state  of  affairs.  I  suppose  the 
first  and  foremost  reason  concerns  the 
common  error  which  tiie  original  group 
of  nations  fell  into — of  allowing  a  veto 
in  the  Security  Council.  It  did  not  take 
onlookers,  or  the  actual  members  of  the 
U.N.  too  long  to  realize  that  not  all  the 
nations  wlio  subscribed  to  its  charter 
and  who  diew  the  cloak  of  the  U.N.  about 
them — did  so  not  because  of  their  love 
for  their  fellow  man.  or  neighboring 
coimtries — but  because  of  their  desire 
to  propagandize  and  use  the  Organiza- 
tion for  a  soundingboard  for  their  par- 
ticular political  purposes. 

The  financial  problems  are  tied  up  in 
the  action.3  and  nonaction  of  some  of 
the  104  members.  The  present  deficit, 
however,  cannot  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
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the  new  small  and  underprivileged  coun- 
tries, which  .nclude  Sierre  Leone,  Syria — 
formerly  a  part  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public— Mauritania,  Mongolia,  and 
Tanganyika. 

These  new  nations  are  not  expected,  of 
course,  to  assume  full  costs  as  other 
members  are  expected  to  do.  However, 
I  want  to  point  out  as  noteworthy  that 
in  the  latest  listing  of  pledges  and  actual 
purchases  by  some  members  of  the  U.N. 
bonds,  that  one  of  the  newest  members, 
Sierra  Leone,  first  pledged  $10,000  and 
t\\tn  raised  it  to  $28,000.  SieiTa  Leone 
has  a  population  of  only  2.500.000.  Tiny 
little  Mauritania,  with  a  population  of 
only  650.000.  has  pledged  $4,082.  By 
these  acts,  these  small  nations  have  in- 
dicated an  interest  in  the  survival  and 
solvency  of  the  United  Nations  which 
obviously  is  not  shared  by  those  countries 
most  responsible  for  its  practically  bank- 
iiipt  condition. 

This  brings  us  quite  naturally  to  a 
discussion  of  the  Communist  bloc  of  na- 
tions— 11  in  all  when  Outer  Mongolia  Is 
counted — and  their  attitude  toward  the 
United  Nations.  It  also  brings  up  the 
question  of  what — if  anything — can  be 
done  to  bring  these  nations  of  the  U.N. 
into  a  more  responsible  capacity,  as 
members.  Needless  to  say,  they  are  the 
worst  offenders,  as  far  as  delinquent 
pa^Tnent  of  as.sessments  are  concerned. 
Of  these  Communist-bloc  countries,  how- 
ever, we  have  to  exempt  Yugoslavia, 
who  between  May  and  June  of  this  year, 
pledi?ed  to  purcha.se  $200,000  of  U.N. 
bonds.  The  remaininc:  10,  however,  are 
not  only  delinquent,  but  in  my  opinion 
have  made  it  clear  they  do  no'  intend  to 
pay  up  their  fair  share.  As  far  back  a.s 
1960,  the  attitude  was  expressed  in  tlie 
1960  Report  of  U.S.  Participation  in  the 
UN,  part  V.  concerning  budgetary,  fi- 
nancial, and  administrative  matters.  I 
r-ad : 

Tlie  meetiiigs  of  the  A.ssembly's  Committee 
f  .Administrative  and  Budgetary),  were 
marked  by  a  sMstalned  .Sovlet-bloc  attack  on 
the  Secretary  General,  the  present  structure 
and  organization  of  the  .Secretariat,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  operations  in  the  Congo.  The 
Soviet  bloc  repeatedly  .stated  its  afc>solute  re- 
fusal to  pay  any  part  of  the  ONUC  cosia. 

The  United  Nations,  whose  structure 
comprises  five  main  sections,  the  General 
A.ssembly.  the  Security  Council,  the  Trus- 
ier'.<;hip  Council,  the  International  Court 
of  Justice,  and  the  Secretariat  of  the 
United  Nation.s.  under  whom  are  listed 
eight  committees  or  commi.^sions.  and  in 
turn,  under  whom  are  13  specialized 
agencies,  a.^  well  as  three  other  interna- 
tional orcrani/ations.  the  International 
Atomic  Encray  Agency,  the  Caribbean 
Commi.ssion.  and  the  South  Pacific  Com- 
mi.ssion — is  a  farflung  organization,  with 
Its  influence  and  tentacles  reaching  into 
every  corner  of  the  earth.  It  not  only 
has  grown  tremendou.sly  since  its  incep- 
tion in  1945,  but  it  is  obvious  to  anyon" 
that  this  is  bound  to  become  more  and 
more  of  an  expensive  organization  to 
maintain.  Therefore,  I  feel  it  is  not  wise 
for  the  United  States  to  place  itself  in 
the  fKJsition  of  being  the  underwriter  of 
the  U.N.  financial  problems.  In  all  effec- 
tive organizations,  when  anyone  joins. 
they  assume  responsibilities  for  certain 


things.  If  they  do  not  live  up  to  their 
responsibilities,  they  normally  either 
leave  voluntarily  or  are  asked  to  resign 
from  membership.  This  may  be  a  harsh 
attitude  to  take,  but  it  Is  also  a  known 
fact  that  dissidents  can  ruin  any  group. 
It  appears  to  me  and  to  many  others  that 
if  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  is 
too  difiBcult  to  live  up  to,  a  statement  at- 
tributed to  Secretary  General  U  Thant — 
that  the  U.N.  Charter  needs  revising — is 
true  There  certainly  appears  to  be  no 
doutit  in  anyone's  mind  that  the  admin- 
istrative and  financial  setup  of  the  U.N. 
needs  revising. 

Secretary  General  Thant  has  also  been 
quoted  as  stating  that  running  expenses 
of  the  U.N.  will  be  at  least  $86,640,000  in 
1963.  This  represents  an  advance  of 
$4,500,000  over  the  appropriations  for 
this  year.  Further,  these  appropria- 
tion.'; do  not  include  cost  of  14  projects, 
including  conferences  at  Geneva. 

Tlie  United  States  is  not  only  assessed 
30  p<^rcent  of  the  budget  costs,  but  we  also 
contribute  millions  annually  to  special 
U.N.  funds.  As  of  last  April,  the  U.N. 
was  in  the  hole  for  $146,100,000  because 
of  peacekeeping  operations  in  the  Congo 
and  in  the  Middle  East.  These,  inciden- 
tally, are  not  a  part  of  the  regular  budg- 
et. The  money  received  so  far  from  the 
sale  of  U.N.  bonds,  which  you  will  recall 
was  as  of  September  12,  $27,750,000  in 
actual  purchases  out  of  $73,168,257 
pledged,  has  already  been  spent,  accord- 
ing to  Secretary  U  Thant. 

The  Secretary  has  also  stated  that  a 
5-percent  increase  in  staffing  will  be  nec- 
essary next  year  to  meet  demands  for 
moie  activities.  The  United  Nations 
now  employs  4.072  people  here  and  at 
Gei  eva.  and  their  salaries  comprise 
aboJt  56  percent  of  the  total  budget. 
Meetings  of  the  U.N.  from  1954  to  1960 
hav'j-  averaged  1.500  a  year,  and  meetings 
scheduled  for  this  year  total  2,198.  All 
this  will  mean  a  tremendous  increase  in 
expense. 

This  is  a  clue,  I  believe,  to  one  of  the 
things  wrong  with  the  United  Nations. 
For  example,  innumerable  debates,  dec- 
larations and  resolutions  expanding  the 
U.N.  effort  have  been  approved  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  U.N.  mem- 
bers, according  to  Secretai-y  General 
U  Thant.  However,  of  this  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  members,  each  of  whom, 
we  must  remember,  has  one  vote  in  the 
General  Assembly — regardless  of  their 
Size  or  populations,  or  resources — cannot 
a.s  yet  accept  full  responsibility  for  their 
act-s.  Meanwhile,  however,  they  are  in 
a  position,  through  their  vote,  of  being 
responsible  for  increasing  the  responsi- 
bilities and  obligations  of  other  member 
nations.  To  carry  this  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land approach  a  little  further — many 
who  are  large  enough  and  able  enough  to 
can-y  their  responsibilities,  refuse  to  do 
so — and  with  full  immunity  from  punish- 
ment or  reprisal.  I  am,  of  course,  refer- 
ring to  the  Soviet  Union — who  ignore 
the  World  Court  advisory  opinion  con- 
cerning the  legality  of  the  U.N.  Congo 
and  Middle  East  peacekeeping  efforts, 
and  have  run  up  a  delinquent  account  of 
$32.8  million — one-third  of  the  total  ar- 
rf^ars  of  $81  9  million  as  of  July  31  of 
this  year. 


This  would  parallel,  it  seems  to  me,  the 
utter  foolishness  we  would  be  exhibiting 
if  we  let  a  large  group  of  carefree  citi- 
zens troop  onto  the  House  floor  and  vote 
appropriations  left  and  right  for  every 
pet  project  they  could  think  of. 

While  I  hesitate  to  admit  it,  this,  of 
course,  is  what  sometimes  is  done  dur- 
ing the  deliberations  of  Congress  by 
supposedly  older,  wiser,  and  more  re- 
sponsible adults.  Too  often  in  the  past 
and  in  the  present  as  well,  it  seems  we 
have  had  a  field  day  at  the  expense  of 
the  taxpayer,  when  voting  for  various 
spending  measures  without  the  faintest 
idea  of  whether  or  not  the  money  Is 
available,  or  what  it  might  later  cost  the 
country. 

But  to  indicate  the  increase  in  spend- 
ing taking  place  at  the  United  Nations. 
a  watchdog  budget  advisory  committee 
of  12  nations  showed  that  in  1958  the 
actual  expenses  of  the  U.N.  were  $62,- 
500,000.  In  1961,  this  jumped  to  a  fig- 
ure of  $71  million,  and  in  1962,  to  $82 
million. 

Our  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs has,  in  its  report  on  S.  2678.  which 
we  will  be  voting  on,  prepared  what  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  a  ".study  in  frustra- 
tion." The  report  admits  the  cause  of 
the  U.N.  deficit  to  be  the  Congo  and 
Middle  East  peacekeeping  operations. 
'The  Congo  operation — UNOC— costs  the 
UJ^.  about  $120  million  per  year,  to  fi- 
nance its  18-nation,  18,000-troop  opera- 
tion. The  Middle  East  force— UNEF— 
maintains  5,100  troops  along  the  Israel- 
Egyptian  border,  and  this  costs  the 
U.N.  about  $20  million  a  year. 

The  financing  undertaken  by  the 
United  States  includes  32.02  percent  for 
its  regular  U.N.  budget  assessment.  We 
also  pay  tlie  same  percentage,  32.02  per- 
cent for  the  UNEF  and  UNOC  opera- 
tions. As  a  further  study  in  frustra- 
tion, we  find  that  out  of  the  104  member 
nations  of  the  U.N.,  66  arc  in  arrears  for 
the  Congo  account,  and  56  in  arrears 
for  the  Middle  East  a.s.sessment.  There- 
fore, the  United  States,  in  order  to 
maintain  what  we  evidently  con.sidcr  to 
be  important  contributions  to  maintain 
the  peace,  has  been  making  additional 
payments  called  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, which  actually  has  resulted  in  our 
paying  47.70  percent,  or  $114.5  million 
of  the  Congo  expense,  and  46.95  per- 
cent, or  $57.6  million  Tor  the  UNEF  mili- 
tary costs. 

Various  reasons  have  been  .set  forth  in 
the  committee  report  for  the  failure  of 
U.N.  members  to  pay  their  fair  share 
01  Congo  and  UNEF  a.s.sessments.  First, 
the  report  states  the  Soviet -bloc  coun- 
tries oppose  the  operations  and  would  be 
happy  to  have  them  fail.  I  might  inter- 
ject here  that  they  also  oppose  our  coun- 
try and  would  like  to  have  us  fail.  Some 
smaller  nations,  while  exercising  their 
right  of  1  vote  each  most  of  the  time, 
feel  the  peacekeeping  operations  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  larger  powers  and 
we  should  assume  the  cost.  Again,  other 
countries  maintain  that  under  the 
charter  terms,  the  special  assessments 
are  not  binding  on  the  members  as  are 
the  regular  asses.sments.  Then,  some  of 
the  new  and  less  developed  countries 
simply  maintain  that  they  arc  unable  to 
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pay    the    relatively    small    assessments 
levied  against  t.hem. 

The  committee  report  also  admits  that 
collection  of  arrearages  is  not  the  an- 
swer. Even  1)1  the  unlikely  event  that 
the  Soviet  bloc  would  feel  obliged  to  pay 
their  delinquent  special  assessments — 
because  of  the  World  Court  advisory 
opinion — this  would  not  be  done  until 
the  end  of  their  grace  period  of  2  years 
provided  for  ui  article  19  of  the  charter 
Therefore,  states  the  report,  this  would 
not  solve  the  immediate  problem. 

Somehow,  i  he  committee  reasoning 
has  followed  a  full  circle,  and  we  find 
ourselves,  if  we  accept  its  statements,  not 
only  in  the  po.'  ition  of  having  to  shoulder 
a  burden  rightfully  belonging  to  other 
countries,  but  also  accused  of  playing 
into  the  hand;,  of  the  Soviet  Union  if  we 
insist  that  tl  ey  and  other  delinquent 
nations  have  to  shoulder  their  own  re- 
sponsibility. 

Offhand.  I  do  not  believe  I  can  recall 
having  read  a  more  apologetic  report  by 
a  committee  ol  Congress,  during  my  serv- 
ice as  Rt^presentative  from  North  Da- 
kota. Tlie  re  x)rt  carefully  lists  all  the 
facts  and  reasons  we  should  rightfully  be 
di-sgusted — and  then  proceeds  to  tell  us 
we  cannot  afford  to  b<^  di-stiut.ted  be- 
cause It  would  put  us  in  a  bad  light  with 
the  Soviets.  ,Just  who  are  we  trying  to 
impress?  Anc.  incidentally,  just  who  are 
we  trying  to  protect? 

We  are  further  cautioned  in  the  re- 
port that  we  cannot  afford  not  to  finance 
this  "Alice  ir  Wonderland"  adventure 
Neither  can  ".he  United  Nations  expel 
the  Soviet  Uiion  because  .she  has  the 
veto  power  ard  therefore  is  in  a  po.'<ition 
to  prevent  a  full  vote  in  the  Security 
Council,  and  neither  can  the  U.N.  obtain 
the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  in  favor  of 
any  imfX)rtai.t  revision  of  the  charter 
which  all  concede  is  needed  to  correct  its 
basic  deficiencies,  such  as  the  right  of 
each  of  the  :  04  member  nations  to  an 
equal  vote,  regardless  of  ability  to  ac- 
cept re.sponsioility  for  their  vote. 

This  all  reminds  me  of  the  famous 
comedy  "The  Man  Who  Came  to  Din- 
ner," excepting  for  the  fact  that  this 
most  definitey  is  not  a  comedy,  but  we 
seem  to  be  in  the  same  position  as  the 
family  w^o  could  not  get  rid  of  their 
guest,  ev'en  though  he  became  a  burden. 

The  committee  report  further  admits 
there  is  much  to  criticize  and  little  to 
praise  in  the  U.N.  record  in  the  Congo, 
yet  it  concludes  that  the  U.N.  must  be 
credited  with  keeping  the  Congo  afloat, 
and  states  that  while  further  U.N.  funds 
cannot  assure  a  solution  of  the  Congo 
problem,  and  I  read: 

It  enables  the  United  States  to  meet  an 
immediate  major  foreign  policy  problem  in 
the   most  economical  and   effective  manner. 

This,  of  course,  I  seriously  question. 

In  closing  I  want  to  say  that  I  join 
wholeheartedly  with  my  colleagues  who 
prepared  the  minority  views  contained 
in  the  committee  report.  I  reHrognize  the 
need  for  an  international  forum,  which 
the  United  Nations  effectively  provides, 
where  representatives  of  sovereign  na- 
tions may  sit  together  and  discuss  and 
negotiate  international  i.ssues.  However. 
I  do  not  feel  the  United  Nations  is  a 
proper  agency   for   the  use  of  force  in 


dealing  with  domestic  and  internal  prob- 
lems of  member  states.  Int-ernational 
aggression  and  crisis  is  not,  m  my 
opinion,  the  situation  which  exists  in 
the  Congo  I  cannot,  in  good  conscience 
vote  for  a  bill  which  will  in  any  way 
encoui-age  a  further  intervention  in 
Congolese  domestic  affairs.  Neither  can 
I  vote  for  a  bill  which  will  have  the 
effect  of  hanging  an  albatross  about  our 
necks  which  we  do  not  appear  to  have 
the  courage,  fortitude,  or  initiative  to 
remove  before  it  destroys  us. 

Mr  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr  Byrnes  1. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  at- 
tention of  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr  MoRG.fN  1  and  other  members  of  the 
committee,  because  it  is  my  intention  to 
present  at  the  proper  time  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  would  certainly  like  the 
committee's  reactions  to  it. 

I  n-coynize  that  in  many  of  these  mat- 
ters the  committee  that  has  studied  the 
matter  certainly  has  a  broad  area  of  in- 
formation and  knowledge  that  some- 
times is  not  available  to  other  Members, 
and  I  think  we  should  all  seek  advice  and 
be  concerned  about  the  attitudes  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  has  re- 
ported out  the  legi.'^lation.  On  the  other 
hand,  and  I  say  this  with  all  due  respect 
for  the  members  of  the  committee  I  do 
not  think  that  necessarily  all  wisdom  re- 
sides in  committees,  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  this 
House  would  admit  that  sometimes  they 
can  get  .«;ome  ideas  elsewhere  But  I 
intend  to  propose  this  amendment,  and  I 
would  point  out  in  the  beginning  I  do  not 
proiX).se  It  on  a  parti.«;an  basis. 

I  offer  It  only  because  I  think  it  is  an 
essential  prerequisite,  if  we  are  to  make 
the  loan  authorized  by  this  legislation. 
It  is  an  e.s.sential  ingredient  and  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  future  repayment  of  the 
loan.  But  even  more.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is,  I  think,  an  essential  prerequisite  to 
the  sound  operations  of  the  United  Na- 
tions itself.  The  amendment  would  be 
a  substitute  for  the  committee  amend- 
ment which  added  section  5  to  the  bill 
The  amendment  would  eliminate  sec- 
tion 5,  which  merely  expresses  approval 
by  the  committee  and  by  the  Congress 
of  the  decision  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice,  and  in  its  place,  say  this: 

No  loan  may  be  made  to  the  United  Nations 
under  this  act  until  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  adopts  the  advisory 
opinion  of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice on  the  financial  obligation  of  members 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Let  me  explain  why  I  think  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  is  essential. 

First,  why  are  we  considering  in  the 
Congress  today  this  loan  and  the  need 
for  it?  The  answer  is  perfectly  clear 
becau.se  the  United  Nations  is  in  financial 
difficulty.  Take  it  one  step  further — 
why  are  they  in  financial  difficulty?  I 
believe  it  is  perfectly  clear  again  that 
they  are  in  financial  difficulty  because  of 
the  uncertain  status  of  the  a.ssessment5 
for  the  cost  of  the  United  Nations  opera- 
tions   in    the   Middle   East    and   in   the 


Congo.  It  was  the  status  and  the  nature 
of  the  assessments  against  the  members 
for  that  operation  which  caused  this 
financial  difficulty  and  which  causes 
them  to  come  here  and  say.  "We  need 
$200  million  and  we  ask  for  a  loan  from 
the  United  States."  I  repeat,  if  there  Is 
any  question  about  this  issue,  I  hope 
a  member  of  the  committee  will  interrupt 
me,  I  sa."  that  verj'  honestly  and  very 
sincerely  becau.se  I  do  want  to  be  ac- 
curate. I  repeat — the  United  Nations 
is  in  this  financial  trouble,  which  is  the 
rtason  for  this  loan,  because  of  the  un- 
certain sUitus  of  the  special  assessments 
for  these  two  operations.  Because  of 
that  unceiiain  status,  last  December  the 
General  Assembly  asked  by  resolution 
that  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
help  them  out  of  this  uncertainty.  They 
requested  an  advisory  opinion  of  the 
Court.  Tliey  asked  the  Court  to  deter- 
mine if  these  expenditures  constituted — 
and  I  quoT.e — "expenses  of  the  organiza- 
tion" within  the  meaning  of  article  17, 
paragraph  2.  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.  That  was  the  question  sub- 
mitted to  the  Internatio:ial  Court  of 
Justice.  If  it  was  found  that  they  did 
constitute  "such  expenses  of  the  organ- 
ization" fjssessment^s  or  apportionment 
among  the  members  could  be  considered 
then  as  being  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
general  assessments  and  the  nonpay- 
ment would  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
with  respect  to  delinquency  in  the  pay- 
ment of  assessments  including  the  mat- 
ter of  the  continued  right  to  vote. 

Now  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice has  rendered  a  decision.  I  would 
point  out  that  this  was  subsequent  to 
the  consideration  of  this  issue  in  the 
other  bociy.  It  was  subsequent  to  the 
hearings  of  the  committee  m  the  House. 
It  was  handed  down  on  July  20.  The 
Court  held  that  the  expenditures  were 
"expenses  of  the  organization  within 
the  meaning  of  article  17.  paragraph  2." 

Now  we  are  faced  with  this  difficulty. 
The  decision  of  the  International  Court 
in  interpreting  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  i.*-  not  like  submitting  a  question 
of  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
A  decision  of  the  U.S  Supreme  Court  is 
self-implementing — it  becomes  the  law 
of  the  land. 

A  decision,  however,  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  does  not  become 
the  law  of  the  United  Nations.  It  ;s  not 
self -implementing.  It  is  an  advisory  de- 
cision. I  would  point  out  that  I  think 
that  this  differentiation  is  necessary,  be- 
cause in  section  5  of  the  committee  bill 
I  think  a  person  might  get  the  impres- 
sion that  because  it  is  a  decision  of  the 
Court  that  therefore  it  is  self -enforcing : 
but  I  think  the  public  should  know  that 
it  is  not.  The  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  can  ignoiT  it.  or  they  can 
accept  it.  But  it  is  because  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  self-implementing  that 
I  suggest  that  if  it  is  to  be  effective  we 
should  say  that  this  loan  will  be  predi- 
cated upon  whether  they  carry  out  that 
decision.  This  is  not  some  formula  for 
operations  that  the  United  States  is  dic- 
tating, not  some  formula  set  up  by  the 
Congress  through  saying   that   "this   ^ 
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the  only  way  to  do  it,  this  is  the  way  you 
have  got  to  do  it  because  we  so  decide." 
This  is  a  decision  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  and  it  was  made  at  the 
request  of  the  United  Nations  itself  in 
an  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  uncertainty, 
the  uncertainty  that  is  the  cause  of  the 
financial  trouble.  And  we  are  asked  to 
make  a  loan  to  help  them  out.  If  this 
Intel-national  Court  decision  is  to  have 
any  meaning,  it  must  be  accepted  and  it 
must  be  adopted  by  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly.  I  do  not  think  there 
can  be  any  question  about  that.  Other- 
wise uncertainty  will  continue  to  e.xist 
with  respect  to  the  status  of  these  special 
assessments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  therefore  come  to 
what  I  think  are  rather  simple  facts 
Certainly  if  this  bill  is  enacted,  whether 
we  are  for  it  or  against  it,  it  would  seem 
that  only  good  business  judgment  dic- 
tates that  this  amendment  should  be 
adopted.  So,  as  I  say.  we  come  to  these 
simple  facts;  No.  1,  this  loan  is  required 
because  the  United  Nations  is  in  finan- 
cial difficulty  today. 

No.  2.  It  is  in  difficulty  because  of 
the  uncertainty  as  to  the  status  of 
expenses  of  certain  operations  of  the 
United  Nations;  and 

No.  3.  The  International  Court  has 
decided  as  to  the  status  of  these 
expenditures  and  what  they  should  be  if 
the  United  Nations  finances  are  to  be 
conducted  on  a  sound  basis  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  question  before  us,  then,  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  make  a  loan 
to  alleviate  this  financial  problem,  with- 
out insisting  that  the  organization  put 
their  financial  house  in  order  by  con- 
forming? to  th"  decision  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice.  Mr.  Chairman, 
good  business  commonsense  dictates  that 
before  we  make  this  loan  we  insi.^t  that 
the  United  States  accept  the  deci-sion  of 
the  Court. 

If  anyone  is  to  have  any  respect  for 
us  and  for  the  United  States,  it  seems 
to  me  we  m'ost  in.sist  on  this,  just  as 
sound  business  judgment;  and  let  me 
say  that  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  House  which  reported  this  bill 
recognizes  that  the  United  Nations 
should  adopt  the  Courts  decision. 

In  fact,  they  say  so  in  so  many  words 
in  section  5,  and  also  in  section  4.  They 
agree  that  the  United  Nations  has  to 
do  something  to  get  its  financial  house 
in  order,  and  one  of  the  things  they 
should  do  is  to  implement  that  Court 
decision. 

Why  not  ln.■^ist?  And  that  is  the  ques- 
tion I  ask.  I  hope  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Z.ablockiI  will  address 
himself  to  it.  Why  not  msist  that  it  be 
done  as  a  prerequisite  to  tiiis  loan?  It 
is  all  involved  m  the  financial  condition 
of  the  U.N.  It  is  a  business  proposition. 
At  least  we  are  toid  it  is.  We  are  told 
there  is  a  provision  for  repayment  and 
we  have  conditions  for  repayment.  It 
is  a  business  transaction,  they  say,  a 
business  transaction  which  is  in  our  in- 
terest, they  say.  But  why  not  insist, 
then,  that  there  be  a  prerequisite  that 
they  get  their  financial  house  in  order ?^ 

If  such  action  would  be  dictating  to 
the  United  Nations,  as  my  friend  from 


Wisconsin  has  suggested  when  he  was 
asked  a  question  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  may  I  ask,  what  is  wrong  in  dic- 
tating that  the  United  Nations  merely 
carry  out  a  court  decision  which  the 
United  Nations  itself  asked  for,  a  deci- 
sion that  is  directed  to  preventing  a  re- 
currence of  the  kind  of  situation  that 
makes  this  loan  a  necessity? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Let  me  assure  the 
gentleman  that  our  committee  has  given 
careful  consideration  to  his  proposal, 
and  let  me  further  state  that  I  have  a 
great  amount  of  sympathy  for  the  gentle- 
mans  position.  But  if  we  take  an  ada- 
mant position  and  insist  on  this  pre- 
requisite—insist that  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  advisory  opinion  must 
be  acted  upon — a  court  whose  jurisdic- 
tion we  otu-selves  do  not  automatically 
accept — we  would  find  omselves  in  a 
bit  of  an  embarrassing  position. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The 
United  Nations  recognizes  the  Court, 
tliougli,  because  it  asked  for  the  decision, 
and  we  joined  in  voting  for  the  resolu- 
tion that  asked  for  that  decision. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Yes.  And  the  Court's 
advisory  opinions  have  been  generally 
accepted  by  the  U.N.  in  the  past. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  What 
have  they  got  to  worry  about? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKL  It  is  what  we  have  to 
worry  about.  By  adopting  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  we  would  be  creating 
an  image  of  the  United  States  which  is 
not  necessarily  true.  We  must  remember 
that  some  of  the  nations,  members  of 
tiie  U.N  .  have  already  agreed  to  ptu-chase 
the  U.N.  bonds  without  imposing  similar 
requirements  upon  us. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  do  not 
think  the  gentleman  has  answered  my 
que.-^tion.  because  I  just  do  not  know  why 
good  judgment  does  not  dictate  that  if 
we  are  going  to  make  a  loan  to  somebody 
we  should  have  the  right,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility, of  saying,  we  cannot  give 
you  this  loan  unless  you  are  going  to 
do  the  things  that  the  Court  has  said 
they  should  do.  to  get  their  financial 
hou.se  in  order. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  would  like 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  on  a  very 
persuasive  argimient.  I  would  also  like 
to  emphasize  that  I  agree  with  him  that 
all  wisdom  does  not  reside  in  commit- 
tees, as  he  has  indicated  by  his  sugges- 
tion in  this  matter.  This  was  discussed 
in  committee,  and  the  alternative  to  sec- 
tion 5  in  the  bill  was  presented,  which 
suggested  it  was  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  tlie  United  Nations  take  immediate 
steps  to  implement  and  approve  the  ad- 
visory opinion.  Maybe  that  is  perhaps 
a  mandatory  suggestion,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  says,  of  injected 
direction.  We  would  like  the  United 
Nations  to  move  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

As  the  gentleman  points  out,  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  move. 
But  if  we  make  this  a  requirement  for 


any  assistance  by  the  United  States,  we 
are  putting  on  a  limitation  which  no 
nation  has  made,  and  it  might  give  the 
Soviet  bloc  an  opportunity  to  provide 
some  obstacle  which  does  not  now  exist. 
I  think  it  should  also  be  pointed  out 
that  a  mandatory  provision  such  as  this 
puts  a  limitation  on  the  Executive  which 
is  probably  unnecessary  and  probably 
undesirable. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Let  me 
comment  by  saying  that  I  think  they 
have  come  to  the  point,  when  we  talk 
about  prestige  and  the  respect  which 
others  have  for  the  United  States,  that 
one  of  the  things  we  could  do  and  be 
most  effective  to  increase  the  respect 
in  which  the  United  States  may  be  held 
in  the  world  is  to  start  using  some  good 
judgment  and  common.^ense,  pood  bu.si- 
ness  judgment.  I  do  not  think  they 
expect  us  to  be  weak  kneed,  wL-^hy- 
washy,  and  fishy  on  these  things.  They 
have  come  to  us  and  they  have  asked  for 
a  loan.  If  this  bill  passes  with  the 
amendment  I  suggest,  we  will  be  saying 
"Yes,  we  will  help  you  out  to  the  extent 
of  50  percent  of  your  request,  but  there 
is  the  World  Court  decision,  and  one 
of  the  things  you  have  to  do  before  we 
can  make  the  loan,  one  of  the  condi- 
tions is  that  you  have  to  get  your  finan- 
cial house  in  order,  your  busine.ss  house 
in  order.  That  is  all  we  are  asking.  Do 
what  the  Court  has  said  the  charter 
requires  you  to  do." 

In  my  opinion,  it  would  increase  the 
respect  in  which  we  arc  held  in  the 
world,  if  we  caused  them  to  say  "The 
Yankees  at  least  are  starting  to  get  down 
to  sound  business:  they  are  not  just  pass- 
ing money  out  helter-skelter,  without 
any  conditions  or  teiTns  connected  with 
it."' 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  suggested  we 
should  impose  no  conditions.  The  com- 
mittee put  in  this  bill  the  50-50  condi- 
tion.   That  is  a  condition. 

The  CHAIRM.'^N  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER  I  would  like  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin for  the  sincere  expre.ssion  which 
he  has  made  as  to  the  solution  of  this 
problem.  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
made  an  excellent  p>oint.  that  we  have  al- 
ready imposed  veiy  severe  conditions  in 
this  bill  where  we  arc  uohxg  to  match 
dollar  for  dollar,  the  conditions  prece- 
dent being  that  the  other  nations  are 
going  to  participate  also.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, think  that  we  ourselves  should 
demonstrate  any  uncertainty  that  we 
have  any  doubt  whatsoever  that  the 
World  Court  decision  is  going  to  be 
adopted.  In  fact,  I  think  we  should  look 
forward  with  a  great  deal  of  confidence 
that  this  decision  will  be  adopted  with 
great  promptne.'^. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wi.sconsin.  I  ju.^t 
cannot  see  how  writing  it  in  here  is  going 
to  raise  any  question  that  we  have  any 
uncertainty  about  it.    If  that  is  the  case. 
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why  did  you  put  in  section  5?  Section  5 
cx)uld  have  the  .same  implication,  but  I 
do  not  tliink  it  does  have  tiiat  implica- 
tion. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  section  5  does  have 
the  implication  without  tying  the  Pres- 
ident's hands,  winch  is  exactly  what  we 
are  trying  to  do — to  express  the  concern 
which  we  all  possess  on  this  very  ques- 
tion as  to  wh«  ther  we  are  carrying  our 
own  load. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  thought 
the  gentleman  just  suggested  if  we  put 
this  in,  then  we  would  be  expressing  a 
doubt  as  to  uiiether  the  General  As- 
sembly really  would  implement  the  de- 
cision. I  .say  if  that  is  the  case,  we  can 
get  the  .same  implication  from  st^ction  5. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  there  are  104  sovereign 
states.  If  we  ourselves  tie  a  condition 
into  it  how  does  it  bind  the  other  sover- 
eign states?  There  are  only  80  nations 
that  have  indicatt'd  they  will  purcliase 
and  have  purchased  or  intend  to  pur- 
chase bonds. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  That  is 
all  right. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER  This  is  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  104  that  is  required.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  doubt  about 
it,  and  I  think  just  to  delay  this  mat- 
ter and  tie  it  up  beyond  another  session 
would  really  not  be  serving  the  interests 
that  we  are  trying  to  sei-ve  today. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  can- 
not, frankly,  understand  how  we  can  say 
we  are  interfering,  if  all  we  do  is  tell 
them  'You  have  got  to  comply  with  the 
decision  of  a  court  and  the  decision 
which  you,  the  United  Nations,  re- 
quested." It  Is  a  decision  that  inti- 
mately relates  to  their  financial  ability, 
to  their  fiscal  rpsiK)nsibihty.  It  has  to 
do  with  their  financing  and  how  they 
collect  assessments,  and  who  owes  what. 
That  was  the  purpose  of  asking  for  the 
decision.  The  decision  is  there.  Tlie 
amendment  merely  says  "If  we  are  going 
to  make  you  a  loan,  first  get  your  house 
in  order  and  comply  with  the  decision 
of  the  Couit,  not  some  eimmick  we  have 
designed  as  a  condition,  but  a  decision 
of  a  court."  I  keep  emphasizing  that 
fact. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '!' 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD  I  am  son-y  that  I  was 
called  out  to  the  telephone  while  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  '  Mr.  Byrnes! 
was  speaking,  bccau.se  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  this  amendment  was  drafted  by 
me  and  offered  in  the  committee.  It 
came  within  two  votes  of  having  been 
adopted  by  the  committee.  But  after  it 
was  rejected  I  myself  began  to  wonder 
whether  I  had  been  as  wi.se  as  I  thought  I 
was  in  offering  it.  I  have  some  doubts 
about  the  wisdom  of  it,  both  legally  and 
practically.  I  am  afraid  it  will  make  it 
harder  for  us  to  deal  with  the  people  we 
have  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  WLsconsin.  And,  is  it 
not  also  morally  right,  as  far  as  the 
United  Nations  is  concerned,  and  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned? 
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Mr.  JUDD.  That  is  right.  But  there 
have  been  two  doubts  that  have  come  up 
m  my  own  mind  since  I  proposed  this 
amendment  to  the  committee.  One  is 
that  the  language  says,  in  effect:  "We 
doubt  whether  you  are  going  to  adopt 
the  opinion  of  the  World  Court  which  you 
yourself  requested."  I  do  not  like  to  ap- 
proach it  negatively.  I  think  we  ought 
to  say,  as  we  have  said  in  section  5, 
which  prevailed  as  a  substitute  for  this 
amendment  at  the  time  it  ■was  con.sid- 
ercd  m  the  Foreign  Affairs  Comm.itee, 
"You  asked  for  this  opinion.  Tlie  Court 
has  decided.  We  asstune  and  take  for 
granted  that  you  are  going  to  do  it,  and 
we  are  pleased  with  what  you  are  going 
to  do." 

The  second  question  is  the  extent  to 
which  we  want  to  tie  our  own  hands. 
We  ought  to  leave  ourselves  .some  free- 
dom of  action.  If  we  enact  the  pro- 
po.scd  amendment  into  law,  we  could  not 
act  if  the  Soviet  bloc  succeeds  m  pre- 
venting action  by  the  General  A.ssembly. 
Do  we  want  to  say  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
"If  you  can  manage  to  prevent  a  two- 
thirds  majority  from  adopting  the  ad- 
visoi-y  opinion,  the  United  States  has 
committed  itself  and  the  UN.  will  have 
to  pull  out  of  the  Congo."  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  IS  what  we  want  to  do. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  tiiink 
I  have  a::  idea  that  may  set  the  gentle- 
man's mind  at  rest  a  little  bit  on  that 
score. 

The  United  Nations  Assembly  meets 
on  the  18th,  next  week,  next  Tuesday. 
This  IS  Thursday.  It  would  seem  to  me 
it  ought  to  be  the  first  item  on  their 
agenda,  to  get  their  financial  house  in 
order.  If  all  the  dire  consequences  are 
going  to  result  that  we  have  heard  here 
will  result  if  we  do  not  make  the  loan, 
that  means  the  financial  house  will  have 
to  be  in  order  or  the  dire  results  will 
occur.  That  should  be  the  first  item  on 
their  agenda. 

If  you  find  that  you  cannot  get  this 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly,  we  are 
going  to  be  back  here  in  January.  Tins 
thing  has  gone  along  since  the  first  of 
the  year.  Time  has  proved  it  is  not  of 
the  e.ssence.  Then  we  can  look  at  it 
again.  But  I  cannot  see  just  letting  them 
leave  it  on  the  sidelines  somewhere,  a 
court  decision  that  is  directly  in  hne 
with  what  we  are  considering  here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield"' 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  cannot  help  but  re- 
peat the  old  saying  which  v.ell  describes 
what  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  is 
trying  to  get  over  to  us,  about  the  girl 
who  .said  to  her  mother: 

Mother,  may  I  go  cait  to  swim? 

Yes,  my  darling  da\ight*r. 
Hang  your  clothes  on  a  hickory  Hmb, 

Bill  don't  go  near  the  water. 

Ml-.  JLTDD.  This  diversion  is  always 
amusing,  but  let  us  go  on  with  the  sub- 
stance of  the  argument.  I  question,  I 
repeat,  whether  the  United  States  best 
serves  its  own  interests  when  to  some 
extent  we  commit  ourselves  to  a  course 
of  action  ahead  of  time.  That  is  the  rea- 
son I,  in  a  sense,  rejected  my  own  child. 


I  feel  we  ought  to  make  clear  that  we 
expect  them  to  approve  the  World  Court 
opinion  and  that  this  decision  provides 
a  sound  foundation  for  the  finances  of 
the  United  Nations.  If  they  do  not  do 
what  they  should,  then  we  still  have 
freedom  of  action  and  in  the  meantime 
we  have  not  handcuffed  ourselves. 

Mr.  B'YRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Let  me 
go  back.  I  can  understand  the  gentle- 
man's attitude.  A  lot  of  people  say  we 
ought  to  give  the  President  carte  blanche 
and  all  kinds  of  autliority,  but  to  me.  I 
just  think  there  are  some  things  you 
have  to  stand  up  and  say  there  are  con- 
ditions, these  are  things  we  think  are 
only  sound  and  responsible.  I  do  not 
know  how  you  can  have  anything  more 
responsible  than,  if  you  are  going  to  make 
a  loan,  for  the  recipient  of  the  loan  to 
comply  with  the  Court  order  and  put  his 
house  in  order. 

Mr.  JUDD.  You  must  rem.ember  we 
are  dealing  with  many  nations  older  than 
we  are  but  who  do  not  have  the  resources 
we  have. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  But  they 
are  asking  for  $200  million,  and  we  are 
a.sked  to  put  up  50  percent  of  the  money. 

There  are  104  nations  in  the  United 
Nations.  We  are  one  nation  with  one 
vote.  We  arc  to  put  up  one-half  of  the 
$200  miUion  that  is  needed.  It  seems 
to  me  we  have  the  right  to  say,  "We  will 
give  it  to  you  when  you  get  your  fi- 
nancial house  in  order." 

Mr.  JUDD.  There  are  just  two  more 
points.  A  lot  of  these  countries  do  not 
have  the  dollars  and  do  not  have  any 
way   under   heaven  to   get  the   dollars. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  That  has 
not  anything  to  do  with  the  World  Court 
decision,  that  problem  will  still  remain. 

Mr.  JUDD.  But  the  gentleman  says 
countries  other  Uian  ourselves  of  the  104 
member  countries  ought  to  produce  as 
mucii  as  we. 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  No,  that 
was  not  my  argument  at  all. 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  gentleman  says  the 
World  Court  opinion  ought  to  be  the 
first  order  of  business  of  the  UN'.  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  The  gentleman  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Suppose  the  President  says  the 
first  order  of  business  is  to  bring  in  a 
tax  bill  in  JanuaiT-  Do  you  Uiink  the 
committee  would  or  could  do  that?  You 
would  have  to  call  witnesses,  you  would 
have  to  hold  hearings,  and  that  takes 
a  long  time.  My  point  is  that  they  could 
not  take  it  up  the  first  thing  without 
completely  revamping  the  established 
and  traditional  procedures  of  the  U.N. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  This  is  a 
question  of  interpreting  the  charter.  It 
is  like  interpreting  the  Constitution.  If 
we  send  a  matter  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
what  they  said  would  automatically  be 
the  law  of  the  land.  Here  they  go  to  the 
Court  to  interpret  their  charter  and  the 
intci-pretation  has  come  down.  All  they 
have  to  do  is  accept  it.  That  is  all  ihey 
have  to  do.  There  is  not  any  determi- 
nation of  any  technical  language  or  any- 
thing else.  They  merely  have  to  accept 
It  and  say,  "We  will  live  by  the  Court's 
decision."  Why  did  they  ask  for  the 
Court's  decision  if  they  are  not  going  to 
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pay  any  attention  to  it  and  obey  it  when 
it  is  handed  down? 

Mr.  JUDD.  As  in  any  other  legisla- 
tive body,  the  U.N.  members  believe  they 
have  a  right  to  debate. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  There 
does  not  have  to  be  any  debate  on  such 
a  matter  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York   I  Mr.  FarbsteinI. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  grave  ques- 
tion of  war  and  peace,  which  takes  so 
much  of  the  time  and  money  of  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country — yes.  even  of  the 
world — cannot  be  answered  very  quickly 
or  with  a  wave  of  the  hand.  Answers 
have  been  souL;ht  for  centuries,  albeit  not 
very  successfully.  There  is  no  easy  so- 
lution that  anyone  can  pive  today  to  this 
serious  question.  Yet  we  must  continue 
to  try,  as  we  have  been  trying. 

The  hope  of  the  world  was  shattered 
at  the  end  of  the  First  World  War  when 
some  intransigent  individuals  frustrated 
the  wishes  of  our  great  war  President. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  and  kept  us  out  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  This  spelled  the 
doom  of  that  body. 

In  my  opinion  the  United  Nations  to- 
day, despite  its  frailties  and  weaknesses, 
is  the  hope  of  mankind.  Without  the 
United  Nations  who  knows  if  the  harsh 
conflicts  which  are  keeping  the  world 
in  turmoil  would  not  result  in  a  shooting 
war  instead  of  a  discussion  of  a  solution 
to  the  many  serious  problems  presently 
existent? 

The  United  Nations  must  be  strength- 
ened if  mankind  is  to  be  preserved. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  United 
Nations  has  acted  as  a  buffer  for  this 
Nation  and  as  an  instrument  of  our  for- 
eign policy  when  we  thought  it  wise  to 
do  so  It  has  saved  us  the  anguish  of 
direct  confrontation  with  contending 
nations  that  might  well  have  resulted  in 
a  holocaust. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks.  I  urge 
that  the  measure  at  hand  be  enacted  in- 
to law. 

The  United  Nations  loan  bill,  ap- 
proved on  a  bipartisan  basis,  authorizes 
the  President  to  loan  up  to  .$100  million 
to  the  United  Nations,  subject  to  the 
proviso  that  this  country  shall  match 
dollar  for  dollar  the  amount  of  bonds 
actually  purchased — not  just  pledged 
by  other  countries — at  2  percent  interest 
repayable  over  a  period  of  25  years. 

Forty-six  nations  have  pledged  to  pur- 
chase a  total  of  over  $72.5  million  of 
bonds  as  of  August  1.  1962;  this  includes 
19  nation.s  who  have  actually  purchased 
$27,750,000  of  bonds. 

The  need  for  the  bond  is.sue  results 
from  the  grave  financial  crisLs  which  the 
new  Secretary  General,  U  Thant,  found 
upon  taking  charge  last  year.  The  bond 
plan  was  overwhelmingly  approved  over 
Soviet  opposition  which  sought  to  deny 
the  United  Nations  sufficient  funds,  ob- 
viously to  sabotage  its  work  and  per- 
haps bring  it  into  disrepute.  This  money 
will  be  used  to  meet  outstanding  debts 
and  ongoing  costs.  The  unwillingness 
of  some,  and  the  inability  of  other  mem- 
ber nations  to  pay  their  asse.ssed  shares 
for  peacekeepinii  operation.'^  in  the  Mid- 


dle East  and  the  Congo  was  the  princi- 
pal factor  of  the  present  financial  crisis. 

The  Congo  operation,  which  the  So- 
viets opposed,  cost  the  United  Nations 
$10  million  a  month;  and  the  Middle 
East  operation,  S750,000  monthly.  To- 
gether this  is  about  twice  the  United 
Nations  regular  budget.  It  is  the  hope 
of  the  Secretary  General  that  these  sit- 
uations will  be  .solved  at  an  early  date. 

The  loan  money  will  reduce  the  U.S. 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  Congo  and  Middle 
East  operations  from  the  present  47 '2  to 
32.02  percent. 

The  International  Court  of  Justice,  in 
July,  gave  an  advisory  opinion  to  the  ef- 
fect that  a  country  failing  to  pay  special 
assessments  would  lose  its  voting  rights 
on  the  same  basis  as  prescribed  by  the 
charter  for  nonpayment  of  funds  owed 
under  the  regular  budget  for  the  preced- 
ing 2  years. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  reiterate  that  withdrawal  of  the  United 
Nations  forces,  for  lack  of  funds,  from 
the  Middle  East  or  the  Congo  may  have 
the  contending  forces  at  each  other's 
throats.  I  have  not  forgotten  the 
Fedayeen  that  crossed  the  border  into  the 
Gaza  strip  which  precipitated  the  Sinai 
incident  in  the  Middle  East.  That  area 
has  been  quiet  since  the  United  Nations 
forces  occupied  the  border  between 
Egypt  and  Israel. 

The  world  dare  not  permit  a  change 
cf  the  situation  in  that  area  today, 
especially  in  view  of  the  arms  sold  by  the 
Soviet  to  Egypt. 

Events  in  the  Congo  are  too  recent 
for  me  to  recount  at  this  time;  but  Im- 
plicit in  the  general  question  is  the  fact 
that  but  for  the  United  Nations,  our  t>oys 
might  have  been  shouldering  guns  in 
that  area. 

Shall  we  permit  the  possibility  of 
Soviet  penetration  in  the  heart  of  Africa? 
Who  knows  but  what  big-power  con- 
frontation there,  as  in  Berlin,  might 
arise,  with  serious  results? 

This  authorization  of  bonds,  as  stated 
by  President  Kennedy,  represents  an  in- 
vestment of  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  our 
defense  budget. 

Although  it  is  tioie  the  United  Nations 
cannot  be  our  sole  reliance  for  building 
a  peaceful  world,  it  is,  nevertheless,  an 
extremely  important  force  for  unity  in 
the  free  world. 

For  the  Communists  it  is  a  constant 
worry. 

We  must  build  it  up. 

Passage  of  the  present  bill  will  help 
dc^so. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
s;entleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cun- 
ningh.amI. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairaian, 
like  most  Americans  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  United  Nations  will  prove  to  be  an 
effective  organization  for  world  peace. 
Although  at  pre.sent  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  United  Nations  is  proving  a  great 
disappointment  and  is  not  doing  the 
effective  job  it.s  originators  had  hoped 
for.  we  must  still  hope  for  a  better  day 
and  look  forward  to  it  becoming  an  effec- 
tive agency  toward  the  developing  of  a 
lasting  world  peace. 


The  tremendous  fiiiancial  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  United  States  toward 
the  operating  budeet  of  the  United 
Nations  is  well  known  to  us  all.  It  seems 
to  me  the  pending  proposal  for  the  pur- 
chase of  U.N  bonds  would  weaken  the 
United  Nations,  not  strengthen  it.  This 
proposal  might  cause  the  downfall  of  thn 
U.N.  organization.  There  is  a  basic 
financial  problem  which  confronts  the 
U.N.  which  must  be  resolved  if  it  is  to 
continue  as  an  effective  international 
organization  for  peace.  This  bond  pro- 
posal does  not  solve  that  basic  problem 
and  it  is  admittedly  only  a  stopgap  meas- 
ure. To  bail  out  the  delinquent  nations 
as  this  bond  proposal  attempts  to  do  will 
only  cau.se  the  entire  financial  burden  to 
fall  upon  the  United  States  with  the 
other  countries  looking  to  us  to  pay  all 
the  bills  while  they  go  merrily  on  their 
way  outvoting  us  and  using  the  U.N.  to 
serve  their  own  personal  needs.  It 
seems  to  me  when  we  as.^^ume  so  much 
of  the  financial  burden,  tluis  relieving 
other  nations  of  their  share  of  the  costs, 
they  will  feel  little  or  no  responsibility  to 
see  to  it  that  the  U.N  succeeds  in  its 
purpose. 

It  also  seems  to  me  that  the  unpaid 
as.sessments  which  this  bond  issue  will 
take  care  of  are  of  doubtful  purpose. 
The  big  share  of  this  money  is  for  the 
Congo  operation.  The  United  Nations 
was  intended  to  use  force  only  to  cope 
with  international  crises  and  aggres- 
sion. There  is  no  precedent  for  the  use 
of  force  by  the  U.N.  to  deal  with  do- 
mestic, internal  problems  of  member 
states.  There  can  be  no  justification 
for  a  continued  United  Nations  military 
presence  in  the  Congo.  The  present 
U.N.  force  in  the  Congo  is  not  dealing 
with  aggression.  It  is  not  there  to  re- 
solve an  international  crisis  but  rather 
to  attempt  to  resolve  a  conflict  between 
political  subdivisions  within  the  Congo — 
a  conflict  which  is  purely  domestic  in 
nature. 

Mr,  Chairman,  as  I  have  stated,  I  be- 
lieve the  purchase  of  these  bonds  will 
hurt  the  U.N.  and  not  help  it.  I  have 
always  voted  for  the  annual  appropria- 
tions to  .support  the  U.S.  share  of  the 
costs  of  the  United  Nations.  But  these 
so-called  bonds  are  a  different  matter. 
As  our  colleagues  Mr.  Burleson  and 
Mrs.  Church  stated  in  their  report,  the 
United  States  has  hurt  its  own  posi- 
tion, and  similarly  has  hurt,  rather  than 
helped,  the  United  Nations  by  assuming 
a  totally  disproportionate  share  of  the 
expenses.     They  said  further: 

It  certainly  would  increase  the  degree  of 
responsibility  of  other  member  nations  If 
they  were  paying  their  proportionate  share. 
It  would  lessen  suspicion  of  and  resent- 
ment toward  the  United  States.  A  benefac- 
tor who  overassumes  and  overpays  his 
legitimate  share  Invariably  produces  such  a 
reaction. 

I,  therefore,  must  vote  against  this 
proposal  regardless  of  the  arguments  put 
forth  in  favor  of  it.  And  to  those  who 
believe  these  bonds  are  needed  to  keep 
the  United  Nations  going  I  would  have 
to  support  and  agree  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentlewoman  from  New- 
York  (Mrs.  St.  George  1  when  she  sug- 
gested that  if  there  is  any  great  de- 
mand for  the  purchase  of  these  bonds 
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then  why  not  put  tliem  on  the  open  mar- 
ket and  let  the  people  who  believe  this  to 
be  true  to  purchase  them  on  the  open 
market  ju£t  as  they  would  any  other 
bond.  

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  FrelinghuysenI. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, althouiih  I  had  not  planned  to 
make  a  speech  during  the  debate  on  this 
bill,  because  of  the  discussion  that  de- 
veloped as  the  result  of  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  WLsconsin  LMr. 
Byrnes!,  I  should  like  to  make  a  few 
commeiiLs  on  his  suggestion  that  we 
should  develop  an  alternative  to  the 
present  section  5. 

I  should  like  again  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Wi.-^consin.  The  debate 
on  this  biU  so  far  has  been  somewhat 
lackluster,  perhaps  because  mo^t  Mem- 
bers know  already  how  they  arc  going  to 
vote  on  final  passage.  And  it  was  onlj' 
when  he  suggested  that  we  might  pro- 
vide, as  a  prerequisite  to  providing  any 
money,  that  the  General  Assembly  adopt 
the  advisory  opinion  that  we  had  lively 
di:scussion. 

I  would  like  to  state,  fir^t  of  all,  that 
in  my  opinion  there  is  no  realistic  alter- 
native but  to  continue  to  support  the 
United  Nations.  The  main  question  re- 
volves arour.d  the  specific  restrictions,  if 
any,  we  should  put  on  the  assistance  we 
decide  we  are  willing  to  give  to  the 
United  Nations. 

At  this  moment,  I  might  say,  I  can- 
not find  myself  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  amendment  which  the  gentlemsm 
from  Wisconsin  has  proposed.  This  is 
because  the  restriction  which  he  has 
suggested  is  a  reasonable  one.  A  plau- 
sible case  has  been  made  Nonetheless. 
I  cannot  help  but  question  whether  it  is 
the  path  of  wisdom  to  adopt  a  manda- 
tory provision  so  that  we  cannot  pro- 
vide any  a.'.sistance  unless  the  General 
As.sembly  taJces  certain  formal  action. 
I  am  not  paying  this  restriction  would 
be  putting  a  pistol  to  the  head  of  the 
United  Nations.  I  am  not  saying  that 
they  would  not  move  rapidly  in  this  di- 
rection anyAay.  What  we  are  trying  to 
do  is  to  pu.'h  them  onto  a  course  which 
they  voluntarily  will  take  anj-way.  I 
am,  however,  saying  that  perhaps  some- 
thing less  vigorous  in  this  approach 
might  be  desirable. 

The  preS'.^nt  langua.ee  m  the  bill  does 
not  even  suggest  the  advisability  of  im- 
plementation  on  the  part  of  the  General 
Assembly.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I 
am  not  parJcularly  in  favor  of  the  pres- 
ent section  5.  I  do  feel,  as  I  just  now 
suggested  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, tha-.  Congress  might  well  express 
its  feeling  that  the  United  Nations 
should  take  immediate  steps  to  im- 
plement the  advisory  opinion.  But 
should  we  rot  suggest,  instead  of  making 
mandatory'  I  would  think  that  we 
might  be  aijle  to  develop  some  language 
which  is  stronger  than  in  the  bill  now 
but  less  stiong  than  the  language  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Cliairman.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr,  FRELINGimYSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  close  my  mind  to  sug- 
gestions, but  the  thing  that  concerns  me 
more  than  anything  el.se  is  the  image 
that  we  arc  presenting  to  the  world  to- 
day with  all  of  the  talks  we  had  a  year 
ago  and  arc  still  having  about  the  pre.<;- 
tige,  and  .so  forth,  of  this  country.  It 
seems  to  me  that  one  thing  we  have  to 
do  is  to  get  their  respect  back,  and  I 
fear  that  a  showing  of  weakness,  a  show- 
ing of  lack  of  firmness,  is  simply  the 
kind  of  thing  that  induces  lack  of  re- 
spect. To  me  the  thing  needed  is  a  little 
more  attitude  of  firmness  and  determina- 
tion, that  this  country  knows  what  it 
wants,  knows  where  it  is  going,  and  is 
reasonable  in  its  condition.-. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUY.SEN.  I  do  not  find 
myself  in  disagreement  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin.  I  may  say  that 
it  is  important  that  we  show  firmne.s.s. 
I  am  not  opposed  to  certain  restrictions 
However,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  we  make  it  absolute^'  impossible 
to  provide  the  aid  unless  this  formal 
action  is  taken. 

The  gentleman  suggests  that  before 
we  provide  any  aid  we  must  make  It 
clear  that  the  United  Nations  has  put 
its  financial  house  in  order. 

One  of  the  problems  in  connection  with 
this  bond  is.sue  is  that  It  is  not  actually 
going  to  result  in  having  the  United  Na- 
tions financial  house  in  order,  any  more 
than  the  General  Assembly's  approval 
of  the  advi.sory  opinion  Is  going  to  have 
that  happy  result.  We  are  dealing  with 
a  palliative,  not  a  cure.  Making  it  man- 
datory- on  the  United  Nations  to  take 
immediate  action  if  they  want  to  get 
our  money  is  not  going  to  cure  their 
financial  trouble.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  points  out,  we  may  even 
make  it  more  difficult  for  them  to  take 
this  obvious  step. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wiscon.'^in.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  FRELINGITUYSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  But  it  is 
directed  to  the  problem  of  uncertainty 
with  respect  to  special  assessments  be- 
cause of  these  special  operations. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  may  say  I 
am  in  favor  of  suggesting  specifically 
that  the  United  Nations  it&eif  should 
take  prompt  and  immediate  steps  to 
adopt  this  advisory  opinion. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GALLu^GHER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  A  mandatory  pro- 
vision of  this  type  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  suggests  could  result  in 
great  dan;.:er.  in  that  we  are  waving  a 
red  flag  to  the  General  Assembly,  en- 
abling them  to  go  into  a  procedural 
wrangle  which  will  really  prevent  the 
United  Nations  from  doing  its  business. 
He  says  we  should  show  confidence. 
This  would  be  lack  of  confidence.  There 
are  104  members  in  the  United  Nations. 
A  two-thirds  majority  would  be  70  na- 
tions. Eighty  nations  have  already  in- 
dicated or  are  considering  that  they  will 
participate  in  the  bond  purchase.  They 
will  certainly  vote  their  convictions  to 


protect  the  investment  they  will  make 
in  the  United  Nations.  So  I  think  we 
should  not  show  uncertainty.  Let  us 
have  confidence  that  the  decision  will  be 
adopted,  for  I  am  certain  that  it  will. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  very  anxious  about 
this  decision.  This  is  the  first  time  they 
participated  in  debate.  While  I  am  in 
sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the  gentle- 
man. I  say  his  amendment  would  have 
the  effect  of  a  red  flag,  in  the  General 
Assembly,  and  would  lead  to  a  filibuster 
that  would  immobilize  the  business  of 
the  United  Nations, 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  am  not 
sure  I  wholly  agree  with  the  gentleman's 
pessimism.  I  do  not  think  other  nations 
that  pledge  or  advance  money  to  the 
United  Nation.^:,  as  a  result  of  this  bond 
issue,  would  for  that  reason  be  influenced 
to  their  position  with  respect  to  approval 
of  the  Court  decision.  The  fact  is  that 
approval  of  the  Court  decision  should 
make  it  easier  to  collect  arrears,  which 
is  one  of  the  reasons  the  bond  issue  Is 
necessary. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  .vield'' 

Mr.  TOELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  want  to  underline  this 
point.  Everybody  wants  the  General 
Assembly  to  adopt  this  advisory  opinion. 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  The 
only  question  is  in  choosing  the  better 
approach,  in  deciding  the  best  approach 
in  getti;"ig  the  advisory  opinion  adopted 
I  think  we  have  a  better  chance  of  get- 
ting it  adopted  if  we  do  not  put  in  their 
hands  a  weapon  with  which  by  wran- 
gling, s-.alling,  and  dilatory  tactics,  they 
can  delay  the  vote. 

The  present  language  invites  approval, 
rather  than  the  suggestion  that  you  do 
this,  you  do  what  we  want  or  else.  I 
think  ve  will  get  more  votes  for  what 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  and  I 
both  want  by  the  language  now  in  sec- 
tion 5  than  we  would  get  under  the 
amendment  I  offered  originally,  which 
is  what  the  gentleman  plans  to  offer 
now.  We  want  to  get  more  votes  in  the 
U.N. 

Mr.  FRELINGHL^'SEN.  Since  we  are 
engagec:  in  the  process  of  thirJiing  aloud, 
miiy  I  isk  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota whether  perhaps  the  present  lan- 
giiage  i.i  section  5  could  not  be  strength- 
ened without  gomg  too  far.  In  other 
words,  there  is  no  suggestion  now  that 
Congress  feels  there  should  be  some 
prompt  implementation  on  the  part  of 
the  General  Assembly  with  respect  to  the 
advisory  opinion.  The  gentleman  has 
suggested  that  with  the  present  language 
we  are  taking  it  for  granted,  we  are  as- 
suming such  action  will  take  place. 
Might  we  not  put  this  proposition  into 
more  concrete  form  than  the  present 
langua!;e  would  suggest?  In  other 
words,  should  we  not  indicate  that  we 
believe  action  would  be  desirable,  if  not 
mandaior>'? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Actually,  I  mu.st  say  sec- 
tion 5  :s  a  little  stronger  than  the  facts 
quite  warrant.    It  says: 

Tlie  (]!ongress  hereby  expresses  Its  satis- 
faction that  the  International  Court  of 
Justice   has   decided   tliat   the   expenditures 
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authorized  In  resolutions  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  relating  to  opera- 
tions In  the  Middle  East  and  In  the  Congo 
are  expenses  of  operation  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

I  think  that  provides  a  sound  basis  for 
obtaining  prompt  action. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYFLNES  of  Wisconsin.  First,  as 
to  what  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
just  said,  he  is  leaving  the  impression 
that  the  court  has  decided  something. 
That  is  what  a  lot  of  people  are  think- 
ing; namely,  that  something  has  been 
automatically  decided.  In  this  instance 
that  is  not  the  case,  as  far  as  the  deci- 
sion of  this  particular  court  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  meaningless  unless  the 
United  Nations  Assembly  implements  it. 

The  gentleman  talks  about  votes  in 
the  United  Nations.  I  think  we  ought  to 
be  a  little  concerned  here  about  votes  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  We  have 
heard  all  this  talk  that  unless  this  loan 
bill  goes  through  and  we  are  in  the  posi- 
tion of  giving  them  $100  million,  the 
whole  United  Nations  is  going  to  fold  up 
and  fail.  That  argument  has  been 
made  continuously.  They  started  to 
make  it  last  January  when  the  President 
sent  this  up  here.  They  said  it  was  nec- 
essary for  the  survival  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Now  they  suggest  that  the  United 
Nations  is  going  to  destroy  itself  merely 
because  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  says  that  before  you  can  borrow 
$100  million  from  us  you  have  got  to  con- 
form to  a  court  decision,  that  you  will 
have  to  put  your  financial  house  in  or- 
der. That  kind  of  logic  I  cannot  under- 
stand. They  will  not  destroy  themselves 
just  because  we  put  in  that  language. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Nobody  disputes  the  logic 
of  the  matter.  The  question  is.  Which 
way  can  you  get  them  to  do  this,  which 
is  perfectly  logical. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  might  say 
that  I  do  not  think  the  United  Nations, 
as  a  practical  matter,  is  going  to  refuse 
to  approve  the  advisory  opinion.  They 
sought  this  opinion,  and  it  will  help  them 
in  their  present  financial  problems.  The 
question  is  how  can  we  get  them  to  act 
as  quickly  as  possible  and.  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Judd]  says, 
what  is  the  best  way?  I  happen  to  feel 
that  the  mandatory  approach  may  not 
be  the  best  method. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  SpenceL 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
United  Nations  Organization  was  con- 
ceived and  organized  during  the  Roose- 
velt and  Truman  administrations  to 
achieve  international  accord  and  world 
peace. 

Today  we  are  debating  the  question  of 
the  U.S.  purchase  of  $100  million  of 
United  Nations  bonds  as  recommended 
by  President  Kennedy.  The  Congo  and 
Middle  East  peacekeeping  operation.'^ 
proved  to  be  very  costly.  And  there  are 
some  member  nations  that  have  refused 
to  pay  their  share  of  the  special  assess- 
ments authorized  to  cover   these  addi- 


tional costs.  As  a  result  the  World  Or- 
ganization is  near  bankruptcy. 

This  bond  issue  is  designed  to  provide 
interim  relief.  Recently,  the  World 
Court  ruled  that  the  special  assessments 
were  binding  on  all  members  just  as  are 
the  regular  assessments.  So  it  is  likely 
all  countries  except  the  Communist  bloc 
will  pay  their  obligations  in  the  future. 
If  the  World  Organization  can  be  tided 
over  by  the  successful  sale  of  this  bond 
issue  the  prospects  for  a  fiscally  sound 
U.N.  are  good. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  allow  the 
United  Nations  to  founder  on  the  shoals 
of  bankruptcy.  Peace  is  the  great  hope 
of  all  mankind  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
throw  away  this  chance  to  attain  it. 
The  existence  of  concord  and  harmony  in 
the  world  is  to  the  advantage  of  man- 
kind. The  costs  that  these  bonds  are 
designed  to  cover  were  incurred  in  op- 
erations aimed  at  preserving  local  order 
and  world  peace  It  is  significant  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  always  refused  to 
pay  its  share.  We  should  approve  the 
purchase  of  these  bonds  thereby  giving 
the  United  Nations  a  real  chance  to  at- 
tain financial  soundness  and  responsi- 
bility. The  World  Organization  deserves 
this  chance. 

The  prophet  of  old  said:  "Where  there 
is  no  vision,  the  people  perish."  I  hope 
the  Members  of  the  House  will  have  the 
vision  to  vote  for  this  bill  and  also  en- 
vision the  time  "when  the  war  drums 
beat  no  longer  and  the  battle  flags  are 
furled  in  the  parliament  of  man  and  in 
the  United  Nations  of  the  world." 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  DanielsI. 

Mr,  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
people  of  today's  world  are  faced  with  a 
problem  more  complex  and  pressing  than 
any  encountered  by  our  ancestors. 
Never  before  has  society  been  threatened 
with  total  destruction.  Never  before 
have  the  fruits  of  countless  generations 
been  threatened  by  the  mistake  of  one. 
Never  before  have  children  had  to  grow 
up  under  the  shadow  of  a  mushroom- 
shaped  cloud.  I  wish  I  could  report  that 
peace  was  right  around  the  corner,  and 
that  soon  the  people  of  the  world  would 
embrace  one  another  in  brotherly  love. 
But  to  report  that  would  be  to  report  a 
lie.  a  self-deception,  and,  consequently, 
to  bring  us  further  from  the  ultimate 
goal  of  peace.  The  world  scene  has  not 
improved  considerably.  There  are  still 
trouble  spots  around  the  globe,  and  con- 
flict could  easily  arise  in  any  number 
of  countries — Germany,  Vietnam,  Laos, 
Cuba,  and  so  forth.  Meanwhile,  the  ter- 
rifying weapons  which  could  be  used  in 
such  conflicts  are  not  being  contained  by 
the  two  major  powers,  but  rather  are 
spreading  slowly  to  other  powers,  thus 
enhancing  the  chances  of  disaster. 

Few  forums  exist  through  which  we 
can  avert  the  extermination  of  the  hu- 
man race.  One  such  means  is  the  United 
Nation.s.  a  body  designed  to  promote 
international  understanding  and  world 
peace,  a  body  where  the  two  major  power 
blocs  can  communicate  and  discuss  with 
each  other  on  vital  issues,  a  body  which 
car.  locate,  inhibit,  and  prevent  conflict. 
But  the  United  Nations,  one  of  our  last 


foi-ums  to  insure  the  peace,  will  cease  to 
exist  unless  we  support  S.  2768  or  similar 
legislation,  for  the  U.N.  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  financial  crisis.  The  principal  fac- 
tor which  caused  this  crisis  was  the  un- 
willingness of  .some  and  the  inability  of 
other  members  to  pay  their  assessed 
share  for  the  United  Nations  emergency 
operations  in  the  Congo  and  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  The  Soviet  bloc  and  Cuba 
have  argued  that  they  are  not  legally 
obligated  to  pay  their  share  of  the 
emergency  operations,  and  many  of  the 
smaller  countries  are  unable  to  pay  these 
heavy  short-term  costs  on  a  pay-as-you- 
go  basis  in  addition  to  their  regular 
assessments.  Consequently,  the  unpaid 
United  Nations  bills,  plus  borrowing  from 
other  accounts,  totaled  over  $113  million 
on  December  31,  1961,  and  arrears  on 
the  regular  budget,  the  U.N.  emergency 
fund,  and  the  Congo  totaled  about  $93 
million.  The  Secretary  General  of  the 
U.N.  has  found  that  the  existing  meth- 
ods of  decreasing  the  deficit  are  not  suffi- 
cient, and  that  unless  countries  loan  the 
international  organization  approxi- 
mately $200  million,  a  collapse  of  the 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  operations 
will  inevitably  ensue.  There  is  little 
doubt  in  anyone's  mind  that  the  United 
States  is  the  only  major  power  both 
willing  and  capable  of  sustaining  the 
UJ^.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the 
Senate  passed  S.  2768,  which  would  au- 
authorize  $100  million  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  a  loan  to  the  United 
Nations,  and  it  is  for  these  reasons  that  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  S.  2768 
today.  As  amended  by  the  House,  S 
2768  would  authorize  the  President  to 
match  on  a  50-50  basis  loans  pledged 
to  the  United  Nations  by  other  countries. 
Our  loan,  however,  would  not  exceed 
$100  million.  The  terms,  conditions,  and 
number  of  loans  would  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  President. 

Now  let  us  examine  critically  the  argu- 
ments offered  by  the  opponents  of  the 
bill.  Some  say  that  the  United  Nations 
has  accomplished  nothing,  and  that  to 
give  them  additional  financial  assistance 
would  be  to  waste  money.  Granted,  the 
United  Nations  has  not  succeeded  in  its 
every  effort,  but  to  conclude  that  it  has 
not  accomplished  anything  is  to  ignore 
the  truth.  Although  the  United  Nations 
encountered  and  is  encountering  nu- 
merous difficulties  in  handling  the  Congo 
situation,  it  is  a  fact  that  law  and  order 
now  exist  again  in  the  Congo,  except 
for  rare  political  or  tribal  disturbances. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  Congolese  Parlia- 
ment was  reconvened  in  July  1961 
through  United  Nations  effort  and  pro- 
tection, and  approved  the  constitution 
of  a  central  government  universally 
recognized  and  gaining  daily  in  strength 
and  experience.  And  it  i.s  a  fact  that 
the  basic  problem  of  the  Congo,  namely 
lack  of  training,  is  being  tackled  by  a 
program  of  training  and  assistance 
under  United  Nations  auspices.  One 
must  also  realize  that  during  the  period 
when  lawlessness  and  violence  prevailed 
in  the  Congo,  the  Communists  were 
ready  to  move  in,  and  if  the  U.N.  had 
not  established  law  and  order,  a  stra- 
tegic area  would  have  been  lost  to  the 
Eastern  bloc.    As  Clark  M  Eichelberger. 
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executive  diiector  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  United  Nations,  points 
out: 

In  retrospect,  one  can  find  mistakes.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  Is.  however,  that  the 
United  Nations  has  saved  the  Congo  and 
prob.'ibly  the  peace  in  Africa, 

The  Unit'^d  Nations  has  played  a 
similarly  important  role  in  the  Middle 
East.  It  wiLS  extremely  influential  in 
bringing  about  a  cease  fire  and  a  with- 
di'awal  of  troops  at  the  time  of  the  dan- 
gerous Suez  orisis.  and  it  was  responsible 
for  converting  the  Gaza  strip  from  an 
explosive  area  to  a  quiet  one.  The  U.N. 
Middle  East  Force  stands  today  as  an 
ideal  example  of  how  a  small  and  rela- 
tively inexpensive  international  peace 
force  can  help  to  keep  a  tense  area  sta- 
bilized whiU  political  conflicts  are  re- 
solved through  negotiation  and  adjust- 
ment. 

The  United  Nations  favorable  stands 
on  Korea  in  1950  and  on  Lebanon  in 
1958.  and  the  United  Nations  efforts  in 
the  fields  ol  health,  food,  technical  as- 
sistance, and  economic  aid  should  al-so 
be  coivsidercd  by  those  who  think  the 
U.N.  has  dore  nothing. 

Othei-s  feel  that  the  United  States  can- 
not afford  to  spend  $100  million.  They 
protest:  "W'?  can't  give  away  $100  mil- 
lion." To  tlie.se  let  me  say  that  S.  2768 
does  not  propose  that  we  give  away  $100 
million.  It  uuihorizes  that  we  loan  $100 
million.  The  difference  between  a  gift 
and  a  loan  ;.s  great — in  this  case  a  $100 
million  difference.  We  will  be  getting  this 
money  back  from  the  regular  dues  paid 
by  United  Nations  members,  including 
the  U.S.S.R,  and  the  Soviet  bloc,  and  this 
money  will  be  returned  with  interest. 
Furthermore,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
can  afford  t?  appropriate  approximately 
$50  billion  annually  for  our  defen.se,  we 
can  afford  to  loan  $100  million  1  year  for 
the  pre.servation  of  the  peace. 

Some  arj:ue  that  since  the  Soviet 
Union  has  refused  to  fulfill  its  obliga- 
tion. Should  we  take  the  burden  upon 
ourselves?  To  these  let  me  ask  this  ques- 
tion: When  do  two  wrongs  make  a  right? 
If  the  U.S.S.R.  decides  to  obstruct  the 
actions  of  tie  United  Nations,  does  this 
mean  we  should  help  her  destroy  it  and 
similarly  block  the  road  toward  peace? 
It  is  comforting  to  know  that  the  de- 
structive actions  of  the  Soviet  Union 
have  not  gone  unnoticed  and  will  hope- 
fully not  go  unpunished.  The  Inter- 
national Ccurt  of  Justice  has  recently 
determined  in  an  advLsory  opinion  that 
the  emergency  assessments  are  binding 
on  the  U.N  members,  thereby  enabling 
the  United  Nations  to  take  away  the 
voting  rights  in  the  General  Assembly 
from  any  member  nation  refusing  to 
pay  the.se  assessments. 

In  conclusion,  one  could  .say  that  the 
road  to  peace  is  an  expensive  and  tor- 
tuous one.  that  in  the  past  the  United 
States  has  been  the  pioneer  traveler  on 
this  road,  and  that  the  passage  of  S.  2768 
will  be  in  keeping  with  our  leadership 
of  the  liberty-loving  nations  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  MORG.^N.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  :o  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  HyanI. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr  Chair- 
man, as  the  Committee  today  debates 


whether  or  not  the  United  States  will  in- 
vest $100  million  in  United  Nations 
bonds.  United  Nations  troops  stand  alert 
in  central  Africa  and  the  Middle  East, 
exerting  a  truly  herculean  effort  to  main- 
tain the  peace  in  tho.se  troubled  areas  of 
the  world.  These  efforts  are  but  the 
latest  in  the  United  Nations  continuous 
14-year  struggle  against  the  forces  of  war 
and  chaos. 

Certainly  these  14  years  have  not  been 
without  United  Nations  failures.  In  a 
.sense  every  United  Nations  military  ac- 
tion, successful  or  not.  has  been  a  failure 
to  maintain  peace  through  other  diplo- 
matic means.  However,  given  the  real- 
ities of  the  postwar  world,  where  the  use 
of  force  unfortunately  has  been  a  real- 
ity, the  United  Nations  has  helped  im- 
measurably to  preserve  the  peace. 

In  1946  a  civil  war  in  Greece  threat- 
ened the  relative  quiet  of  that  postwar 
year.  Communist-dominated  Albania, 
Yugo.slavia,  and  Bulgaria  were  supplying 
aid  to  the  Greek  rebels.  At  the  time, 
however,  no  way  existed  to  prove  this 
fact  to  the  international  community. 
Without  such  proof,  interference  from 
this  or  any  other  country  would  have 
been  unacceptable  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  In  the  midst  of  this  crisis  the 
United  Nations  created  a  special  com- 
mission which  investigated  the  border 
situation  and  provided  proof  that  the 
three  countries  were  fomenting  rebellion 
within  Greece.  Partially  on  the  basis  of 
the  United  Nations  findings  the  United 
States  supplied  military  and  economic 
aid  to  a  faltering  Greece  and  received 
the  thanks  of  the  Greek  people  and  the 
acclaim  of  the  free  world. 

During  the  next  year.  1947.  fighting 
in  Indonesia  again  caused  the  United 
Nations  to  act.  The  Security  Council 
quickly  called  for  a  cease-fire  and  helped 
negotiate  a  truce.  When  the  fighting 
again  broke  out  in  1948.  the  Security 
Council  continued  as  mediator  and  fi- 
nally brought  the  Dutch  and  the  In- 
donesians together  to  sign  a  peace 
agreement.  The  Republic  of  Indonesia 
came  into  being  in  1949  and  was  admit- 
ted into  the  Umted  Nations  in  1950. 
Because  of  the  United  Nations  work,  a 
new  nation  was  born  without  the  direct 
intrusion  of  either  the  Eastern  or  West- 
ern Powers.  Indonesia's  struggle  was 
isolated  from  the  cold  war  because 
the  world  community  acted  in  concert 
through  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council.  If  I  may  jump  ahead  in  his- 
tory for  a  moment.  I  would  like  to  note 
that  recently  the  United  Nations  again 
brought  the  Dutch  and  the  Indonesians 
together  to  compromise  the  New  Guinea 
dispute. 

Developing  simultaneously  with  the 
Dutch-Indonesian  dispute  was  another 
major  question — Palestine.  When  Brit- 
ain first  brought  this  problem  to  the 
United  Nations  in  1947.  the  General  As- 
sembly devised  a  partition  plan  to 
divide  the  British  mandate  into  two  sep- 
arate states  and  an  international  Jeru- 
salem. The  Arab  nations,  unsatisfied 
with  the  plan,  invaded  Israel,  and  a  full- 
scale  war  broke  out  in  1948.  when  the 
mandate  officially  ended.  After  long 
and  frustrating  efforts  the  United  Na- 
tions concluded  an  armistice  in  1949. 
Since  then  the  United  Nations  has  kept 


a  close  watch  on  border  violations.  In 
1956.  when  fighting  flared  up  again,  the 
United  Nations  created  a  special  emer- 
gency fcrce  which  is  still  on  duty  and 
patrols  tne  Gaza  strip  today,  preventing 
another  outbreak  ol  hostilities.  The 
United  Nations  has  not  solved  the  Arab- 
Israel  dispute,  but  it  has  prevented  the 
dispute  Jrom  becoming  a  full-scale  war. 

In  June  of  1950  the  North  Korean 
armies  marched  across  the  border  into 
South  Korea.  The  Security  Council  or- 
dered the  forces  to  withdraw,  but  the 
invasion  continued.  Then,  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  the  United  Nation.* 
mobilized  a  military  force,  under  U.S. 
leadership,  and  commissioned  the  new 
internat.onal  army  to  drive  back  the 
North  Koreans.     This  they  did. 

The  L'nited  Nations  action  in  Korea 
did  not  destroy  our  enemies.  It  did, 
however  focus  attention  on.  and  verify, 
the  fact  of  North  Korean  aggression.  It 
marshaled  world  opinion  behind  the 
organization  of  military  power  under  the 
banner  of  the  United  Nations,  and  it 
brought  together  men.  weapons,  and 
materia]  to  repel  the  Communist  in- 
vaders. 

The  United  Nations  Congo  operation 
represents  one  of  its  most  difficult  peace 
efforts.  In  mid-1960  when  chaos  threat- 
ened the  newly  independent  Coneo.  the 
Congolese  Government  asked  for,  and 
the  Secretary  General  sent,  a  small  force 
under  the  United  Nations  flag  in  an  at- 
tempt t3  keep  the  peace.  United  Na- 
tions troops  have  been  there  ever  since. 
United  Nations  action  in  the  Congo  pre- 
vented the  situation  from  becoming  the 
spark  setting  a  global  war. 

I  cite  ;he  foregoing  as  examples  of  how 
the  United  Nations  during  the  last  14 
years  has  prevented  tensions  and  even 
armed  conflict  from  exploding  into 
worldwide  conflagration.  The  United 
Nations,  generally  and  on  all  major  is- 
sues, hfs  been  consistent  with  our  in- 
terests. In  the  14  years  of  its  operation 
the  United  Nations  undoubtedly  has 
saved  the  United  States  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  perhaps  thousands  of  lives. 

As  long  as  widespread  illiteracy,  hun- 
ger, and  disease  exist,  the  international 
situatio:i  will  remain  unstable.  The 
United  Nations  efforts  in  these  areas 
are  not  as  spectacular  as  its  efforts  in 
the  mili:ary  and  political,  but.  in  the  long 
run,  they  are  more  significant.  They 
promise  not  a  temporary  peace  based  on 
short-li."ed  compromises  but  a  perma- 
nent peace  founded  on  continuing  prog- 
ress. 

The  coals  of  the  United  Nations  are 
monumental — the  alleviation  of  pain,  the 
reduction  of  disease,  the  abolition  of 
huiiger,  freedom  from  want,  and  free- 
dom from  fear.  These  are  goals  made 
familiar  to  every  American  during  the 
1930's.  and  now  they  are  being  made 
famihar  to  the  underprivileged  of  the 
world  :n  the  1960's.  S:nce  1949  the 
United  Nations  specialized  agencies. 
UNESCO.  World  Health  Organization, 
International  Labor  Organization,  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization,  and  the 
rest,  have  been  administering  programs 
of  technical  and  economic  a.ssistance  de- 
signed to  relieve  misery  wherever  and  in 
whatever  form  it  is  found.     The  United 
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Nations  has  brought  the  people  of  the 
world  closer  to  the  knowledge  that  these 
^;oals  are  real  and  can  be  achieved. 

Tho  accomplishments  of  the  special- 
ized aRpncies  are  so  numerous  and  so 
diversp  that  it  is  difUcult  to  present  an 
organized  picture  of  what  they  have 
done.  All  of  the  programs  have  one  fac- 
tor \n  common,  however;  they  touch  the 
people  directly,  benefitir.s  individuals 
more  than  governments. 

In  Latm  America,  in  the  Near  East, 
and  in  the  Far  East,  over  1.000  experts 
are  at  work  on  national  programs  for 
fighting  illiteracy  and  for  mobiLzmr 
community  efforts  for  needed  projects 
P^orty  percent  of  the  adults  in  the  worlci 
cannot  read  or  write,  and  more  than  25(i 
million  children  receive  no  schooling  a', 
all.  Through  UNESCO  the  United  Na- 
tions has  set  up  two  regional  centers  for 
training  future  teachers — one  in  Me-x- 
ico  and  one  in  Egypt.  National  educa- 
tion centers  are  also  in  operation  m 
Cambodia,  Ethiopia,  Indonesia.  Jordan, 
Korea,  Liberia,  the  Sudan,  and  Thailand, 

In  a  large  part  of  the  world  malaria 
has  been  virtually  wiped  out.  But  more 
than  1,300  miliioii  people  are  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  thi.s  disease.  The  Worlci 
Health  Organization  instituted  a  pro- 
gram which  has  eradicated  the  disease 
in  countries  and  territories  with  a  total 
population  of  298  million.  Eradication 
programs  in  operation  now  cover  abou: 
612  million  more  people.  The  World 
Health  Organization  and  the  United 
Nations  Children's  Fund  have  also  begun 
a  program  to  stamp  out  yaws,  a  cnpplint,' 
infection  which  llireatens  half  the  people 
In  tropical  areas.  Already  100  million 
people  have  been  examined  and  35  mil- 
lion given  penicUlm  treatment. 

Throughout  much  of  the  world  hungeJ' 
Is  still  a  great  problem.  Experts  estimate 
that,  of  the  2  800  million  people  livin;, 
today,  from  one-third  to  one-half  fact 
permanent  hunger  or  malnutrition.  Tht 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organizations 
Freedom  From  Hunger  Campaign  face;' 
a  tremendously  difficult  task.  The  Or- 
ganization has  participated  in  more  thar 
2,000  technical  aid  missions  around  the 
world.  In  Cambodia  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  technical  experts 
helped  the  Government  to  set  up  a  poul- 
try improvement  plan  which  has  raisec: 
the  egg  output  by  50  percent  and  de- 
creased the  chicken  mortality  by  one- 
third.  In  Libya  6  years  of  United  Na- 
tions work  resulted  in  the  production  of 
more  wool  and  better  animals  for  slaugh- 
ter. Just  a  few  years  ago  El  Salvador 
had  to  rely  on  the  import  of  cheap  sur- 
plus dairy  products  for  most  of  its  needs 
Now  after  assistance  from  the  Food  anc 
Agriculture  Orsanization  and  L"NICEF 
El  Salvador  has  200.000  dairy  cows  yield- 
ing about  2  4  liters  per  cow  per  day  oi 
some  480,000  liters  for  the  population 
of  2.300,000, 

United  Nations  accomplishments  do 
not  end  here.  In  Liberia  a  community 
of  GOO  dwellings  completely  destroyed 
by  fire  was  replanned  and  rebuilt.  In 
Thailand  a  pulp  and  paper  expert  showed 
how  a  miU  could  increase  its  production 
and  tiu-n  an  operating  deficit  into  a  pro- 
fit. After  4  years  of  work  United  Na- 
tions scientists  and  technicians  showed 


the  Mexicans  and  Central  Americans 
liow  to  control  plagues.  A  Yugoslav  fac- 
tory, which  was  idle  despite  new  equip- 
ment, was  put  into  full  operation  because 
the  United  Nations  helped  to  train  per- 
sonnel. Thou.sands  of  Etiropean  refu- 
gees have  been  resettled;  Chinese  refu- 
gees in  Hong  Kong  have  been  assisted; 
and  nearly  1  million  Palestine  refugees 
have  been  cared  for. 

I  have  not  made  a  complete  list  of 
either  the  agencies  or  the  achievements 
of  these  agencies.  Note,  for  instance, 
the  World  Bank  and  its  Indus  River 
Basin  and  Volta  River  projects,  and 
the  International  Labor  Organization's 
school  project  in  Greece  and  its  bull- 
dozers in  Pakistan.  In  all  over  9.000  ex- 
perts have  been  recruited  from  80  coim- 
trie.s  and  territories  since  1950.  Also. 
the  United  Nations  has  sent  15,000  people 
to  other  countries  for  training,  so  they 
can  continue  to  implement  the  projects 
which  the  United  Nations  has  started. 

All  of  the  people  of  the  world  have 
benefited  greatly  from  the  activities  of 
the  United  Nations  specialized  agencies. 
The  cost  to  the  American  people  for 
these  programs  has  been  small.  In  1961 
each  American  paid  less  than  64  cents 
to  maintain  all  of  the  United  Nations 
humanitarian  efforts.  This  is  because 
the  United  Nations  has  administered  its 
aid  money  efficiently.  It  stretches  the 
aid  dollar  far.  For  instance,  the  United 
States  contributed  $69  million  to  the 
.special  fund,  a  United  Nations  organ 
created  to  implement  the  work  of  the 
.specialized  agencies.  This  $69  million 
has  generated,  through  the  special  fund, 
projects  calling  for  a  total  of  $415  bil- 
lion or  almost  six  times  the  U.S.  con- 
tribution. 

In  a  recent  meeting  sponsored  by  the 
A.ssociation  for  the  Advancement  of  the 
United  Nations.  Paul  Hoffman,  managing 
director  of  the  special  fund,  explained 
the  reasons  why  the  United  Nations  can 
make  effective  use  of  development  dol- 
lars. I  would  like  to  quote  his  comments 
because  I  think  they  illustrate  why  the 
United  Nations  has  been  effective  in  this 
area.    Mr  Hoffman  said: 

.^11  member  nations  of  the  United  Nations 
are  partners,  and  they  are  coming  to  believe 
they  are  p:\rtners  in  the  great  enterprise  of 
building  an  expanding  world  economy  and 
that  no  country  is  so  rich  that  it  can't  profit 
by  such  a  result  and  no  country  so  poor  it 
cannot  help  another  country.  Help  through 
the  United  Nations  eliminates  all  thought  of 
charity — of  the  rich  helping  the  poor.  Help 
from  the  United  Nations  also  Is  under  no 
su.splclon  of  ulterior  motives.  Recipient 
countries  know  that  the  United  Nations  only 
motivation  is  that  of  wanting  to  help.  As  a 
consequence,  they  will  not  only  offer  much 
more  self-help  iu  negotiating  with  the 
United  Nations  than  they  will  with  a  single 
country,  but  they  will  accept  conditions  from 
the  United  Nations  that  would  be  unaccepta- 
ble if  Insisted  upon  by  a  single  country. 
Most  slgniflcantly,  recipient  countries  know 
that  their  ;iid  comes  from  their  fellow  mem- 
bers, many  as  poor  as  they  are.  They  there- 
fore feel  an  obligation  to  exert  their  best 
efforts  to  bring  projects  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. 

Cooperation — of  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
of  the  powerful  and  the  weak.  This  is 
what  the  United  Nations  represents  to 
the  people  of  the  world  and  to  the  United 

States. 


If  we  agree,  as  I  think  we  must,  that 
the  United  Nations  in  its  political  and 
humanitarian  roles  is  a  valuable  wrapon 
in  oiu:  peace  arsenal,  we  must  decide 
whether  the  bond  i.ssue  under  discussion 
is  an  adequate  means  of  meeting  the  fi- 
nancial burden. 

First,  we  must  realize  that,  alone,  the 
issuance  of  $200  million  woilh  of  bonds 
was  not  designed  to,  nor  will  it,  solve 
permanently  the  United  Nations  finan- 
cial problems.  These  problems  stem 
from  a  complexity  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic factors. 

As  of  December  31,  1961,  the  United 
Nations  had  spent  $93.8  million  more 
than  it  had  collected.  The  major  source 
of  this  deficit  came  from  the  failure  of 
those  countries  politically  opposed  to 
special  United  Nations  operations  to  pay 
the  special  assessments  necessary  to 
maintain  those  operations.  Thus,  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  most  of  the  Arab  States 
consistently  have  refused  to  pay  their 
share  of  the  annual  $19  million  cost  for 
continuing  the  United  Nations  presence 
in  the  Middle  East.  Primarily  because 
of  these  deUnquencies  the  United  Na- 
tions has  been  unable  to  raise  about  30 
percent,  or  $26.4  million,  of  its  basic 
budget  for  the  emergency   force. 

The  Soviet  bloc  also  refuses  to  pay 
its  share  of  the  Congo  costs.  Here  they 
are  joined  by  France.  Belgium,  Portugal, 
and  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  all  of 
which  opposed  the  Congo  operation.  As 
a  result  of  this  opposition,  the  deficit  in 
the  United  Nations  special  account  for 
the  Congo  reached  $54  4  million  on  De- 
cember 31.  1961.  The  deficits  in  the  two 
special  operations  budgets  caused  about 
86  percent  of  the  total  United  Nations 
deficit.  We  must  note  sianiflcantly  that 
only  one-seventh  of  the  deficit  comes 
from  arrearages  in  the  regular  United 
Nations  dues. 

Because  a  major  portion  of  the  United 
Nations  deficit  came  from  faiUn  p  to  pay 
the  special  assessments,  the  General  As- 
sembly sought  to  put  these  assessments 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  United  Nations 
dues,  with  the  lo.ss  of  a  General  Assembly 
vote  as  punishment  for  delinquency. 
During  the  last  .session  the  Assembly 
asked  the  World  Court  for  an  advisory 
opinion  on  this  matter.  Just  last  month 
the  Court  decided  that  the  expenditures 
in  Gaza  and  the  Congo  are  expenses  of 
the  Organization  within  the  meaning  of 
article  7.  paragraph  2  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  Court  did  not 
see  any  legal  reason  for  excluding  these 
expenses  in  the  regular  United  Nations 
budget  apportioned  among  the  member 
states.  If  the  General  Assembly  accepts 
the  Court's  recent  decision,  a  firmer 
financial  foundation  for  the  United  Na- 
tions may  be  found. 

The  final  answer,  however,  remains  in 
the  future.  Until  then  the  Congress 
must  consider  the  bond  i.$sue  as  the  best 
solution  for  the  present  problem.  Per- 
haps the  most  ijnportant  feature  of  this 
plan  is  that  it  will  give  the  United  Na- 
tions a  breathing  spell  of  V'z  years. 
During  this  time  the  United  Nations  can 
continue  all  of  Its  technical  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  programs  and  its  peace- 
keeping operations  as  it  sets  its  finan- 
cial affairs  in  order. 
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The  bond  issue  is  a  means  of  involving 
more  member  nations  in  the  special 
operations  and  spreading  the  financial 
burden  foi-  the.se  operations  more  equita- 
bly at  the  same  time.  Unless  member 
nations  ]>articipate  acti\ely  in  the 
United  Nations  financial  affairs,  the 
organization  will  cease  to  exist  as  a  world 
organization.  Until  now  the  United 
States  has  paid  47.5  percent  of  the 
Congo  costs.  When  the  General  A.ssem- 
bly  voted  to  repay  the  holders  of  the 
bonds  out  of  regular  funds,  it  assured 
that  all  the  member  states  would  be  bear- 
ing their  share.  U.S.  costs,  therefore, 
would  decrease  from  the  present  47.5 
percent  to  about  32  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  This  SI 00  million 
investment  is  an  investment  in  the  fu- 
ture well-Deing  of  the  world.  It  is  eco- 
nomically sound  and  politically  impera- 
tive. For  14  years  llie  United  Nations 
has  been  a  valuable  asset  in  our  foreign 
policy  effDrts.  If  the  United  Nations 
succeeds,  our  $100  million  will  be  repaid 
in  a  peaceful  future.  If  it  fails,  and  if 
our  action  today  in  any  way  causes  that 
failure,  the  accompanying  tragedies  wUl 
far  outweigh  the  dollars  we  will  have 
saved. 

As  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  OHaraI  so  eloquently  re- 
minded U5  earher  in  this  debate,  how 
can  we  hesitate  to  lend  SlOO  million  to 
the  United  Nations,  mankind  s  hope  for 
peace,  when  we  readily  appropiiate  $50 
billion  for  defense  and  arms? 

I  want  x)  congratulate  the  committee 
on  the  presentation  of  tliis  measure  this 
afternoon  and  commend  the  distin- 
guished ciiainnan.  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Morgan  i.  for  the 
leadershiij  he  has  shown.  I  join  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  the 
Members  who  have  urged  the  adoption 
of  this  mea.sure. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  IMr.  DevineI. 

Mr.  DE^''INE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  .should 
like  to  divert  the  counse  of  this  debate 
for  a  moment.  I  should  like  to  compli- 
ment our  colleaHue  from  Wisconsin  on 
the  amendment  he  proposes  to  offer.  I 
intend  to  support  that  amendment  when 
the  propel  time  comes. 

During  the  last  6  weeks  or  so  we  have 
had  quite  a  bit  of  comment  and  contro- 
versy relative  to  certain  funds  described, 
I  think,  by  Mr.  Cleveland  as  over  $200 
million,  aid  refuted  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  My  con- 
stituents have  been  quite  concerned 
about  that,  so  on  August  17  I  directed  a 
letter  to  .he  U.S.  representative  to  the 
United  Nations,  the  Honorable  .^dlai  E. 
Stevenson,  asking  him  .specifically  about 
the  money-  put  up  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment that  was  supposedly  used  to  reduce 
the  a.ssess nents  of  a  number  of  countries, 
including  Cuba,  Yugoslavia,  and  Poland. 
In  reply  to  my  lett-er.  I  received  in  my 
office  yesterday  a  hand-delivered  docu- 
ment which  is  marked  "via  pouch,  un- 
clas-sified, '  so  I  feel  at  liberty  to  reveal 
the  contents  to  the  Members  here  on  the 
floor.     It  does  not   necessarily  support 


the  decision  I  intend  to  take  on  this  bill. 
b;it  I  think  all  Members  should  have  the 
benefit  of  the  report  of  Mr.  Stevenson  in 
connection  with  the  so-called  assess- 
ment.    His  letter  in  part  is  as  follows: 

The  allegation  that  U.S.  funds  have  been 
applied  toward  the  reduction  of  indebted- 
ness by  otlier  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions is  incorrect.  What  hajs  happened  i-s 
this:  The  United  Nations  operation  in  the 
Middle  East  and  especially  the  O.ingo  op- 
eration ha^'e  imp<3fed  such  unusual  financial 
and  political  strain.s  on  the  United  Nations 
that  the  General  Assembly  decided  to  set  up 
a  special  plan  uiider  which  to  assess  members 
for  these  expenses.  The  United  States 
played  a  leading,  and  In  fact  a  decisive  part. 
In  w<3rking  out  this  special  plan  since  we 
were  convinced  that  if  this  had  not  been 
done  the  UN.  would  have  to  abandon  both 
efforts  with  resulting  increased  dangers  to 
world  peace  and  our  o\tn  security. 

Contintting  to  read: 

•At  the  risk  of  oversimplifying  I  will  say 
That  under  this  special  plan  :is.se.ssments 
of  some  members  were  reduced  by  as  much 
as  80  percent  over  what  they  would  have 
paid  had  the  regular  scale  of  assessments 
been  followed.  Other  members.  In  a  F>o6i- 
tion  to  do  so,  were  asked  to  make  additional 
contributions  over  what  they  would  be  as- 
sessed normally.  Tlie  United  States  agreed 
to  make  such  additional  contributions  as  did 
other  countries  such  as  the  United  Kingdom. 

He  further  stated: 

The  figures  you  cite  with  regard  Ui  Cuba, 
Ytigoslavia,  Poland,  and  India  are  the 
amounts  by  which  these  countries'  assess- 
ments for  the  Congo  operation  were  reduced 
as  a  result  of  the  working  of  this  special 
plan.  Tlie  figures  do  not  represent  reduc- 
tion in  indebtedness.  A  total  of  78  coim- 
tries  benefited  In  a  similar  way  from  the 
application  of  this  si>ecial  plan,  not  simply 
the  four  which  you  mentioned. 

Actually,  I  am  not  sure  that  this  ex- 
planation will  satisfy  my  constituents. 
It  is  still  the  United  States  putting  up 
money  to  pay  the  obligations  of  other 
persons. 

I  might  add  this:  We  hear  that  Con- 
gress seems  to  adopt  an  attitude  in- 
creasingly of  apologizing  for  what  we 
are  doing:  that  is,  "This  is  miserable, 
this  is  terrible,  but  I  am  going  to  vot« 
for  it."  It  is  not  only  confined  to  this 
particular  legislation  but  it  seems  to  be 
an  increasing  modus  operandi  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

Look  at  the  report  of  the  very  com- 
mittee that  is  submitting  this  legisla- 
tion to  this  body,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Turn  to  page  4  of  the  committee  re- 
port.    It  says  this: 

Unless  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the  risks 
of  Commiuust  penetration  of  central  Africa 
and  of  active  Soviet  intervention  in  a 
renewal  of  hostilities  in  the  Middle  East,  the 
United  States  must  either  take  the  action 
necessary  to  meet  the  United  Nations  finan- 
cial emergency  or  prepare  to  assume  certain 
peacekeeinng  resjx>ni5lbillties  in  these  area* 
which  are  being  borne  by  the  United  Na- 
tions— undoubtedly  at  greatly  increased 
cost. 

I  might  suggest  to  the  Members  who 
are  here  on  the  floor  that  I  just  re- 
turned from  my  district.  The  people 
there  are  vitally  concerned  and  not  with 
the  Middle  East  and  not  with  the  Congo 
and  not  with  the  African  nations,  they 


are  concerned  with  Cuba  right  off  our 
shore.'. 

I  would  like  to  direct  your  attention  to 
page  0  of  the  report.     It  says  this: 

Tlie  United  Nations  has  turned  out  to  be 
an  organization  within  which  the  Soviet 
bloc  liaa  not  only  flouted  the  underlying 
purpojies  and  principles  of  the  United  Na- 
tions out  has  made  use  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  create  dissension  and  to  fen  the 
flames  of  controversy. 

Then  on  page  11  it  says: 

Although  the  committee  anticipates  that 
the  Uilted  Natl  'ns  operation  in  the  Congo 
may  te  more  effective  in  the  Iiiture  than 
it  has  been  in  the  past,  tiie  committee  offers 
no  assurance  that  all  major  obstacles  h.ue 
been  c>vercome  or  that  satisfactory  progress 
is  assured. 

No   assurances  whatsoever  that   this 

legislf.tion  will  improve  anything. 

Many  people  said  to  me.  What  is  the 
Unite 3  Nations  today?  Regretfully,  I 
could  only  say — it  is  a  symbol  of  hope 
for  P'^ace.  It  used  to  be  a  symbol  of 
peace  but  it  is  gettmg  further  and  fur- 
ther away.  It  has  resolved  itself,  and  I 
think  these  are  the  verj'  words  used  in 
the  report  of  the  committee: 

It  has  become  an  International  debating 
society. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man irom  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  has  the  United 
Natiois  done  about  this  Cuban  situa- 
tion £;side  from  givmg  them  some  help 
indirectly? 

Mr.  DEVINE  I  might  say  to  my  very 
respected  colleague  from  Iowa  that  I 
have  examined  the  newspapers  and  pe- 
riodicals ver>'  closely — I  am  not  a  mem- 
ber oi  the  Committee  on  Armed  Sen- 
ices  or  Foreign  Affairs — but  I  have  not 
found  where  they  have  taken  any  action 
whatsoever  to  alleviate  this  situation  90 
miles  from  our  shore. 

Th£  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentkman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  McDowell]. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
ii.se  in  support  of  S.  2768.  as  reported, 
which  would  implement  the  President's 
reque.st  of  January  30,  1962,  for  an  ap- 
propr.ation  authorization  to  purciiase  up 
to  SICO  million  of  United  Nations  bonds, 

From  time  immemorial  man's  search 
for  peace  has  been  offset  by  his  desire 
and  instinct  for  conquest  and  defense. 
For  just  as  long  man  has  also  sought 
to  convert  his  productive  capacities 
toward  peaceful  purposes  and  uses.  We 
now  l.ve  in  a  period  in  which  armaments 
and  v  eapons  have  become  so  destructive 
in  th(  ir  power  that  they  can  encompass 
the  end  of  mankind  itself.  While  some 
feel  that  the  continuance  of  a  tenuous 
balance  of  terrible  deterrents  can  stave 
off  a  Vvorldwide  castastrophe,  perhaps  in- 
definitely, the  situation  today  is  such 
that  mankind  must  meet  squarely  the 
neces;iity  of  eliminating  war  as  an  ar- 
bitraraent  of  international  disputes 

At  -he  forefront  of  the  alternative  to 
the  settlement  of  international  disputes 
by  war  and  threats  of  war  is  the  United 
Nations.    Many  profound  changes  have 
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swept  the  world  since  the  United  Nations 
Charter  was  signed  on  October  24,  194;'). 
The  representatives  of  50  countries,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  shared  at 
that  time  both  the  memory  of  the  bitter 
ordeal  of  World  War  II  and  the  high 
resolve  to  prevent  the  rccuiTcnce  of  war. 
Following  World  War  I,  Winston  Chur- 
chill wrote: 

Victory  was  to  be  bought  so  dear  as  to  be 
almost  indistinguishable  from  defeat.  It 
";\MS  not  to  give  security  even  to  the  victjr.s. 

His  judgment  was  seconded  by  other 
world  leaders  who  felt  that  war  was 
a  very  poor  instniment  of  policy — defeat 
in  war  stretches  out  its  heavy  hand  to 
all  areas  of  our  planet  and  its  agonizing 
burdens  fall  upon  both  victor  and  van- 
quished. 

In  attempting  to  build  a  structure  for 
the  organization  of  a  peaceful  world  fol- 
lowing World  War  n,  the  architects  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  put 
major  emphasis  upon  peacekeeping  and 
the  renunciation  of  aggressive  force  in 
international  relations.  It  is  this  peace- 
keeping function  that  threatens  the 
financial  solvency  of  the  United  Na- 
tions— it  is  this  same  peacekeeping  func- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  which  has 
thwarted  major  Soviet  designs  on  half 
a  dozen  occasions.  In  the  early  years 
of  the  U.N.,  Communist  infiltration  of 
Iran  and  Greece  was  halted;  a  ti"uce  was 
brought  about  in  Kashmir  and  mediation 
brought  fighting  to  an  end  in  Indonesia. 
In  the  Middle  East,  the  U.N.  achieved 
and  maintained  the  1949  armistice 
agreements  between  Israel  and  her  Arab 
neighbors, 

Under  a  U.N  command,  headed  by  the 
United  States,  16  member  nations  in 
the  period  1950-53  joined  the  Republic 
of  Korea  in  a  U.N.  action  to  halt  Com- 
munist aggression  southward.  United 
Nations  resolutions  condemned  the  ag- 
gressors and  gave  world  backing  to  the 
defender.s.  In  1956  the  UN.  brought 
about  a  cease-fire  in  Suez  and  organized 
a  U.N.  Emergency  Force  with  troops  from 
10  small  nations;  a  reduced  but  alert 
U.N.  Emei-gency  Force  is  still  on  guard 
alonf:  Israel's  troubled  borders.  In  1958 
a  U.N.  observer  group  was  requested  by 
the  Government  of  Lebanon  to  coun- 
ter Communist-supported  subversion: 
Lebanon  was  not  subverted. 

In  1960  the  Security  Council  author- 
ized Secretary  General  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold  to  provide  military  assistance  to 
the  Government  of  the  Congo  which 
faced  civil  war  and  full-scale  anarchy 
when  its  military  forces  mutinied  only 
5  days  after  its  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. Had  the  United  Nations  not 
placed  its  Emerc:ency  Force  in  the  ConLro. 
had  those  force.s  not  moved  decisively 
under  the  leadership  of  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Hammarskjold  to  restore  order  and 
to  prevent  the  import  of  military  sup- 
plies and  equipment  from  the  Soviet 
^  Union  and  the  Communist  bloc,  only  one 
alternative  existed  to  prevent  a  complete 
breakdown  leading  to  Soviet  domination 
of  the  Congo.  This  choice  could  only 
have  led  to  a  confrontation  of  other  big- 
power  forces.  While  prompt  action  of 
the  United  Nations,  made  po.ssible  partly 
by  our  diplomatic  support,  our  military 


airlift,  and  our  financial  contributions, 
has  kept  direct  Communist  power  out 
of  the  Congo,  of  deep  significance  is  the 
fact  that  the  danger  of  a  brush-fire  war 
in  the  heart  of  this  volatile  continent  was 
greatly  minimized. 

The  critical  issue  before  us  today  is: 
Arc  enough  Members  willing  to  take  the 
risks  necessary  to  insure  the  United  Na- 
tions a  new  span  of  life  in  something  like 
its  original  form  and  with  something  like 
its  intended  functions?  So  long  as  the 
United  Nation.s  exists  and  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  United  States,  there  is  always 
the  sobering  possibility  that  even  minor 
pickin.:^s  and  stealings  brought  there  for 
discussion  can  develop  into  an  all-out 
trial  of  strength  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  major  antagonist.  Some 
time  ago,  therefore,  the  Soviet  leaders 
recognized  the  importance  of  bringing 
our  support  to  an  end.  They  could  hard- 
ly count  on  mustering  enough  votes  in 
the  General  Assembly  to  pass  measures 
directly  injui-ious  to  the  United  States — 
a  development  which  supposedly  might 
persuade  the  American  public  that  UJ^. 
membership  is  too  risky  to  be  continued. 
But  they  saw  that  with  the  obedient  votes 
of  their  satellites  and  the  supE>ort  of 
other  member  nations,  they  might  be 
able  to  achieve  one -third  of  the  General 
Assembly  membership  needed  to  thwart 
po-sitivc  actions  under  the  charter.  In 
tills  way,  the  Soviets  expected  to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  American  public  that  the 
United  Nations  had  become  helpless  and 
u.$ele.^s  and  that  continued  membership 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  was  a 
waste  of  effort  and  money. 

Some  of  those  who  are  most  vocal  in 
their  opposition  to  the  United  Nations 
and  particularly  to  the  U.N,  bond  issue, 
are  exponents  of  what  is  really  a  go-it- 
alone  philosophy.  One  of  the  curious 
characteristics  of  these  "go-it-aloners"  is 
that,  in  their  state  of  gloom  over  what 
they  consider  to  be  no-win  policies, 
they  are  constantly  overlooking  the 
significant  victories  over  communism 
that  do  occur  and  imagining  Communist 
victories  where  there  are  none.  They 
seem  to  feel  that  the  U.N.  is  a  Commu- 
nist instrument  and  that  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  are  con.stantly  be- 
ing pushed  around  at  the  U.N.  by  the 
Communists.  This  is  just  another  myth. 
While  the  United  States  has  not  always 
been  able  to  obtain  action  which  it  de- 
sired in  the  United  Nations,  we  have  not 
as  a  member-state  had  to  use  the  veto 
block  action  that  we  opposed.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Se- 
curity Council  has  used  its  veto  power 
100  times  to  block  action  which  it  op- 
posed. In  the  General  Assembly  the 
Soviets'  major  efforts  to  weaken  the 
structure  of  the  United  Nations  Secre- 
tariat   by    substituting     a     three-man 

troika"  for  a  single  Secretary  General 
after  the  unfortunate  death  of  Dag 
Hammaiskjold  met  with  absolutely  no 
support:  the  Soviets  had  to  drop  their 
scheme  without  even  attempting  to  press 
for  a  vote.  Similarly,  on  the  issues  af- 
fecting the  financial  stability  of  the  U.N. 
the  Communist  bloc  found  itself  over- 
ridden by  an  ovei-whelming  majority.  In 
the  field  of  colonial  issues,  while  we  have 
not  agreed  with  all  the  resolutions  that 


have  been  adopted,  the  Soviet  efforts  to 
tempt  the  Afro-Asian  states  into  taking 
extreme  positions,  such  as  calling  for  an 
end  of  all  colonies  by  the  end  of  1962, 
have  met  with  no  success.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  Soviet  Union,  considering 
its  military  and  Industrial  power,  is  so 
relatively  uninfluential  at  the  United 
Nations. 

The  United  States  has  counted  on  the 
United  Nations  as  the  chief  insti-umen- 
tality  existing  in  the  world,  apart  from 
its  own  militaiT  strength  and  that  of  its 
allies,  to  deter  aggression.  Presidents 
Harry  S.  Truman,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhow- 
er, and  John  F.  Kennedy  and  other  re- 
sponsible citizens  in  America  have  hoped 
that  by  acting  to  settle  disputes  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  the  United 
Nations  would  lessen  the  chance  that 
the  United  States  might  become  involved 
in  them  directly  and  they  have  consid- 
ered this  a  .substantial  contribution  not 
only  to  world  peace  but  to  American  se- 
curity as  well. 

No  thoughtful  American  would  main- 
tain that  the  United  Nations  has  solved 
or  can  ever  hope  to  solve  all  of  the 
world's  problems.  Certainly  it  is  more 
than  one  can  or  should  expect  in  this 
complex  and  hazai-dous  world.  Quite 
clearly  it  is  too  much  to  expect  of  for- 
eign policy  which  almost  invariably 
contains  elements  of  calculated  rL«;k. 
But  mankind  will  not  accept  the  difficul- 
ties which  we  face  as  an  excu.se  for  fail- 
ing to  do  all  we  can;  indeed,  it  may  be 
said  for  abdicating  our  national  resiwn- 
sibility.  President  Kennedy  has  made 
it  crystal  clear  that  our  foreign  policy 
objective  is  to  create  and  faster  a  world 
of  stable,  free,  and  independent  coun- 
tries, willing  and  able  to  meet  their  own 
problems  in  peace  and  freedom 

Our  ta.sk  is  particularly  difTicult  be- 
cause we  Americans  are  accustomed  by 
long  experience  to  quick  and  final  solu- 
tions. We  are  all  anxious  now  to  get 
things  settled  overeeas  once  and  for  all 
so  that  we  can  concentrate  on  the  busi- 
ness and  future  of  America.  Yet  nei- 
ther today's  twilight  nor  tomorrow's 
dawning  can  be  easily  shaped  to  our  pre- 
cise concepts.  The  rewards  of  hard  but 
rightful  decisions  are  not  necessarily  re- 
flected in  the  next  days  headlines — or 
even  in  the  approbation  of  columnists — 
but  only  in  the  .slow,  patient,  and  im- 
placable judgment  of  history. 

The  stakes  are  not  less  than  the  peace 
and  freedom  of  mankind.  The  fate  of 
our  Nation,  and  whether  our  sons  and 
daughters  live  in  a  world  at  peace  or  a 
world  at  war  with  nuclear  destiuctions. 
pestilence,  and  death  their  daily  lot,  de- 
pends on  the  success  or  failure  of  our 
foreign  policy  and  our  support  of  the 
United  Nations. 

It  is  my  strong  conviction  that  the 
United  Nations  deserves  the  under- 
standing and  support  of  the  American 
people  and  tlie  American  Congress,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  this  afternoon  to 
demonstrate  to  the  Soviets  and  tiie  Com- 
munist bloc  that  the  United  States  is 
dedicated  to  promoting  and  preserving 
the  peace  through  a  vigorous  and  fi- 
nancially sound  United  Nations.  Even 
modest  critics  of  some  of  the  actions  of 
the  United  Nations  in  recent  years  often 
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describe  the  United  Nations  in  its  ca- 
pacity 3is  a  peacekeeping  organization 
as  a  majestic  gamble.  Whether  or  not 
we  accept  such  a  judgment,  the  vote  in 
this  House  on  S.  2768  will  be  interpreted 
by  peorle  of  all  nations  as  a  vote  for  or 
against  U.S.  support  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  casting  my  vote.  I  shall  vote  in 
the  afn:Tnativc.  for  if  I  must  gamble,  I 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remark.;  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois" 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.   CHIPERFIELD.     Mr.   Chairman. 

1  rise  in  support  of  S.  2768,  to  promote 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
by  authorizing  a  loan  up  to  $100  million 
to  the  United  Nations.  I  do  so  with 
conside.'-able  reluctance  because,  at  best, 
this  bill  is  highly  controversial. 

First  of  all,  the  financing  of  the 
United  Nations  by  a  loan  is  merely  a 
stopgap  measure.  This  was  testified  to 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
International  Organization  Affairs.  Har- 
lan Cleveland,  The  loan  proceeds  will 
have  to  be  u.sed  to  pay  debts  already  in- 
curred by  the  United  Nations  as  well  as 
its  current  operations  in  the  Middle  East 
and  the  Congo.  At  the  end  of  March 
1962,  tlie  deficit  of  the  United  Nations 
was  $120  million.  The  annual  cost  of 
these  two  programs  is  running  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $140  million.  So,  it  can 
be  amply  demonstrated  that  in  a  few 
months  time  the  funds  authorized  by  the 
bond  l-ssue  will  be  exhausted  and  the 
United  Nations  financial  situation  will 
in  no  way  be  solved  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

The  United  Nations  is  relying  Gn  a 
favorable  advisory  opinion  of  the  World 
Court  which,  in  effect,  legalizes  the  as- 
sessments for  the  operations  in  the 
Congo  and  the  Near  Ea5t  as  a  part  of  the 
regular  expenses  of  the  United  Nations. 
Action  will  have  to  be  taken  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  implement  this  opinion. 
Tlius,  countries  in  arrears  will  have  to 
pay  up  their  a.ssessments  or  ultimately 
face  the  po.'^'^ibility  of  losing  their  vote  in 
the  General  A.sscmbly  because,  under 
.section  19  of  the  charter,  any  nation 
whose  arrears  equal  or  exceed  its  a.s.sess- 
ments  for  the  2  previous  years  loses 
its  vote  in  the  General  Assembly. 

There  is  very  little  likelihood  that  some 
of  the  Communist  bloc  nations  will  pay 
up  their  back  assessments.  The  same  is 
true  of  some  of  those  nations  which  are 
agairust  the  Congo  operation  on  princi- 
ple. There  are  still  30  nations  behind 
in  their  regular  as.sessmcnts  amounting 
to  $5,659,277.  Fifty-two  nations  owe 
more  than  $25  million  for  the  Middle 
East  operation  and  66  nations  owe  $51.5 
million  for  the  Congo  operation. 

The  General  Assembly  proposal  for  a 
bond  issue  with  a  low  interest  rate  of 

2  percent  repayable  over  a  period  of  25 
ycai-s  makes  it  possible  for  many  smaller 
countries  with  limited  resources  to 
shoulder  their  share  of  the  burden. 

However,  the  proposed  bond  issue,  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  will  have  a  net 
cost  to  the  United  States  in  the  neigh- 


borhood of  $54  million.  This  is  based 
upon  an  outlay  for  the  purcha.se  of  bonds 
and  our  share  of  their  repayment  against 
the  repajTnent  of  principal  and  interest 
to  the  United  States  over  the  25-year 
])criod. 

From  our  viewpoint,  it  probably  would 
be  much  better  to  make  a  loan  of  $100 
million  to  the  United  Nations  for  a  short 
period  at  a  rate  of  interest  substantially 
equal  to  the  average  rate  of  United  States 
Treasury  bonds — currently  about  3  per- 
cent. Under  the  language  in  the  bill 
this  method  of  financing  would  be  pos- 
sible— if  the  General  Assembly  agreed. 

There  has  not  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  a  single  concrete  suggestion 
as  to  how  the  United  Nations  can  put  its 
financial  structure  on  a  sound  permanent 
basis.  Until  there  is  a  solution  found  to 
this  problem  we  are  simply  putting  off 
the  evil  day  when  we  will  again  be  con- 
fronted with  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Tlie  loan  issue  does  have  merit  in  that 
It  spreads  the  cost  of  financing  the  cur- 
rent heavy  indebtedness  of  the  United 
Nations,  Other  nations  have  already 
purchased  or  pledged  some  $72  million. 
The  bill,  as  reported  by  our  committee, 
provides  that  we  will  be  given  credit  for 
our  assessments  to  the  United  Nations 
for  repayment  of  our  share  of  the  bonds. 
Under  this  an-angement  we  will  also  re- 
duce our  present  cost  of  maintaining  the 
peacemaking  functions  of  the  United 
Nations  which  is  now  more  than  47  per- 
cent and  our  assessment  will  be  reduced 
to  32  percent. 

One  of  the  methods  of  assisting  the 
smaller  countries  with  limited  means  to 
finance  their  .special  a-ssessments  for  the 
Congo  and  Middle  East  operations  of  the 
United  Nations  was  to  reduce  their  as- 
sessments by  80  percent.  Above  and  be- 
yond our  assessments,  we  appropriated 
$11,400,800  as  a  voluntary  contribution 
to  assist  In  financing  the  emergency  ex- 
penses of  the  Congo  and  in  doing  so  a 
large  number  of  countries  were  given 
credit  on  their  assessments  for  this  pur- 
pose. For  example:  Cuba,  $140,800:  Po- 
land. $512,000:  Yugoslavia.  $243,200:  to 
say  nothing  of  assistance  to  some  of  the 
larger  countries  like  India.  $812  000;  Ja- 
pan, $908,000:  Brazil,  S659.200;  and 
China,  $1,828,000. 

I  have  consulted  legal  counsel  for  our 
committee  and  am  informed  that  the 
following  language  in  the  bill,  "The  pro- 
ceeds of  such  loan  shall-  not  be  used  to 
relieve  states  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions of  their  obligation  to  pay  arrear- 
ages on  pavTnents  of  any  United  Nations 
as.se.ssments.  and  shall  not  be  used  to  re- 
duce regular  or  special  assessments 
against  any  .such  members,"  will  prevent 
the  $100  million  loan  being  u.sed  for  this 
purpose  in  the  future.  I  am  also  in- 
formed that  under  the  general  provisions 
in  the  basic  law  any  funds  used  to  assist 
the  United  Nations  beyond  our  regular 
assessments  must  go  thi-ough  the  regular 
appropriation  processes. 

In  view  of  all  these  circumstances,  why 
do  I  support  this  bill?  As  I  have  indi- 
cated, I  would  like  to  have  another  meth- 
od of  financing  used  rather  than  the 
bond  issue.    But  action  has  been  taken 


by  the  Unite^d  Nations;  other  countries 
are  raising  their  share  amounting  to  $100 
million,  and  time  being  of  the  e&sonce 
there  seems  to  be  no  alternative  but  to 
follow  the  approach  used  in  the  Senate 
bill. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
Coramittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  went  fur- 
ther than  the  Senate  did  in  setting  con- 
ditions on  our  loan  to  the  United  Nations. 
The  Senate  bill  permitted  the  United 
States  to  loan  up  to  $25  million  plus  the 
aggregate  amount  of  loans  made  or 
agreed  to  be  made;  that  is,  pledeed.  by 
other  nations  Our  committee  elimi- 
nated both  the  $25  million  margin  above 
the  total  made  available  by  other  coun- 
tries and  the  pledged  amount  to  be 
loaned  as  distinguished  from  the  actual 
amount  paid  to  the  United  Nations  by 
other  countries  in  determining  the  ceil- 
ing on  our  loan. 

I  believe  the  United  Nations  going  into 
the  Congo  and  the  Near  East  and  using 
its  prestige  as  a  peacemaking  organiza- 
tion is  one  of  its  most  important  func- 
tions. If  the  Congress  should  fail  to 
pass  this  legislation.  I  think,  without 
question,  the  United  Nations  would  have 
to  abandon  operations  both  in  the  Near 
Ea^t  and  the  Conco,  I  believe  this  would 
be  disastrous  to  our  foreign  policy  by 
jeoi^ardizing  peace  in  both  these  areas. 
It  would  make  the  United  Nations  a  mere 
debating  society  and  just  what  the  Com- 
munists desire — an  ineffective  organiza- 
tion which  at  the  same  time  would  be  a 
sounding  board  for  their  propaganda. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  carrying  out  its  peacemaking 
functions  is  demonstrated  by  the  mtcn- 
sity  of  the  Soviet  bloc's  opposiuion  to  it. 
Thi'  former  Ambassador  to  the  Umted 
Nations.  Mr.  Lodge,  testified  that  over 
200  Communist  agents  were  ready  to  go 
into  the  Coneo  when  the  first  crisis  ap- 
peared there  and  were  only  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  the  action  taken  by  the 
Un:ted  Nations. 

However,  I  feel  that  the  role  of  the 
Urv.ted  Nations  m  the  Congo  should  be 
lim  ted  to  Its  proper  function;  namely, 
att^'mpting  to  keep  the  peace  and  to  pre- 
vent international  threats  to  such  a 
peace.  It  should  confine  its  efforts  so 
that  they  will  be  in  compliance  with 
chapter  1.  article  2.  paragraph  7.  v,hich 
provides  that  the  United  Nations  shall 
not  intervene  in  matters  which  are  es- 
sentially within  the  domestic  jurisdic- 
tion of  any  state. 

There  has  also  bei^n  alarm  expressed 
that  with  the  admission  to  the  United 
Nations  of  new  and  inexperienced  na- 
tions from  the  Afro-Asian  bloc  there  is 
the  danger  that  the  United  Nations  will 
embark  upon  a  cour.se  of  action  of  which 
we  do  not  approve  and  yet  would  be  com- 
mitted to  support.  While  theoretically 
this  might  happen,  from  a  practical 
standpoint,  I  do  not  feel  it  is  a  valid 
objection  becau.se  we  always  have  the 
power  of  veto  in  the  Security  Council 
and  in  any  matter  of  importance  the 
General  Assembly  would  have  to  adopt 
a  policy  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  Certainly 
v^  ith  the  leadership  of  the  United  States 
and  oui-  allies  amoiig  the  major  powers, 
we  should  be  able  to  control  one-third 
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plus  one  of  the  votiiig  strength  of  the 
United  Nations. 

For  us  to  withdraw  from  the  heart  of 
Africa  and  allow  the  Communists  to  take 
over;  for  us  to  withdraw  from  the  Near 
East  and  allow  the  Israel-Arab  situation 
to  e^et  out  of  hand:  and  for  us  to  take 
away  the  peacekeeping  functions  of  the 
United  Nations,  in  my  judgment,  would 
not  only  imperial  our  foreign  policy  and 
security,  but  might  well  bring  on  a  crisis 
of  unknown  proportions.  To  protect  our 
interests  in  those  areas  it  woulc  be  neces- 
sary not  to  spend  $100  million  for  a  loan, 
but  to  i-un  the  risk  of  sending  our  own 
boys  to  fight  in  defense  of  those  areas 
at  a  cost  that  would  make  the  expenses 
of  the  loan  look  like  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [  Mr.  Hall  1 . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  still  be- 
lieve in  the  United  Nations.  I  recently 
attended  the  15th  World  Assembly  on 
Health  as  one  of  the  congressional  ad- 
visers, and  have  written  at  lengtl.  in  the 
Congressional  Record  about  some  of  our 
accomplishments  therein. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  read  the  gentleman's  re- 
port on  the  World  Health  Assembly  and 
his  participation^  in  it,  and  I  thought  it 
was  one  of  the  most  effective,  hard- 
headed,  realistic,  sound  appraisals  of  the 
work  of  that  organization  of  any  I  have 
seen.  I  compliment  the  gentleman  on 
his  contribution  and  on  his  useful  re- 
port about  the  work. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  the  United  Na- 
tions to  live  and  function  according  to 
its  original  mission.  I  do  not  want  an- 
other League  of  Nations. 

However,  there  is  some  real  question 
in  my  mind  as  to  how  best  to  effect  this. 
I  am  concerned  by  seeming  paradoxes 
and  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the 
minority  and  majority  views,  the  collo- 
quy we  have  had  here  on  the  floor  today, 
the  question  of  fiscal  responsibility  or 
not  within  the  organization,  its  defini- 
tion of  "function"  and  "mission,"  the 
need  or  not  for  this  particular  legisla- 
tion, its  future  and  where  it  foeth  in 
view  of  its  policies  and  the  addition  of 
irresponsible  new  or  emergent  nations 
in  a  quantity  suflBcient  to  outvote  those 
of  us  who  are  founders  and  have  proven 
responsibility,  the  divergence  in  the 
question  of  the  legality  of  the  law  of  the 
nations  within  the  United  Nations,  and 
the  decision  of  the  World  Court.  There- 
fore, being  concerned.  I  look  further  into 
the  people  assigned  in  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice of  the  State  Department,  and  I  am 
concerned  about  some  of  them  and  about 
the  recommendations  being  made  and 
the  recent  history  of  U.N.  actions. 

I  would  like  therefore  to  propose  some 
provocative  and  perhaps  paradoxical 
questions  and  facts  for  the  Record  in  the 
short  time  I  have  as  the  day  is  waning, 
and  hope  that  they  will  be  acknowledged 
and  answered  by  voting  time  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday,  for  two  rea- 
sons, others  and  I  gladly  returned  earlier 


than  planned,  to  the  Capitol  and  this 
House,  on  call  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  am  privileged  to  serve 
there,  and  glad  I  returned,  although  both 
events  were  sickening  to  the  point  of 
nausea 

The  first  was  the  Joint  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee audition  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Lieutenant  General  Carter,  acting  Di- 
rector of  CIA,  and  a  representative  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  I  have  never 
seen  such  lack  of  perception,  such  in- 
effectiveness and  evasion,  such  dealing 
with  our  Nation's  issues  from  a  policy  of 
fear — when  we  hold  all  the  trumps — in- 
sofar as  Cuba,  the  Congo,  Berlin,  and 
other  troubled  areas  are  concerned.  It 
was  made  abundantly  clear  that  the  I'ep- 
resentatives  of.  and  the  tempers  of  the 
people  themselves — would  not  much 
longer  brook  delay,  dishonor,  and  inept- 
ne.ss.  It  made  one  wonder  if  the  State 
Department  is  as  strong  as  it  presumably 
should  be.  or  if  the  President  has  other 
advisers?  On  this  floor  yesterday  two 
colleagues  announced  legislative  bills  in- 
troduced aneni  this  faltering  situation  in 
Cuba,  and  our  do-nothing  or  "no  win' 
policy  of  the  admmistration — the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
Fr&m  what  I  have  heard  in  the  Anned 
Services  Committee  today  I  admit  I  am 
frightened,  but  I  hope  not  unwilling  to 
stand  and  save  our  honor  and  esteem. 

Second.  I  heard  the  greatest  expose  of 
apparent  "conflict  of  interest"  on  na- 
tional or  international  record.  It  per- 
tained specifically  to  the  U.N.  and  its 
Congo  actions  It  involved  the  "estab- 
lishment. "  behind  the  scenes  in  our 
sovereign  government  and  the  U.N.  It 
documents,  if  not  proves,  the  sale  of 
lives  for  gain  while  maintaining  power 
m  invisible  government,  to  say  naught 
of  our  foreign  aid  administrator  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  Department. 

No  wonder  we  are  bankrupt  morally 
and  financially — yet  here  we  are  today, 
considering  ways  and  means  of  baling 
out  this  organization  of  ""one  worldism," 
at  our  unsuspecting — and  sometimes,  I 
fear,    uninterested — taxpayers'  expense. 

As  though  this  were  not  enough.  I 
would  like  to  give  our  colleagues  this  ad- 
ditional background  of  the  U.N. -Congo 
affair  on  which  to  base  their  considered. 
moral,  political,  social,  and  spiritual — I 
hope — judgment. 

U.N.    CRISIS 

Because  of  its  ill-fated  meddling  in 
the  domestic  political  affairs  of  the  Bel- 
uian  Congo,  the  United  Nations  is  now 
facing  the  most  serious  internal  troubles 
of  Its  17-year  existence.  The  best  guess 
is  that  the  U.N.  with  help  from  many 
sources — some  surprising  and  bizarre — 
will  survive  this  crisis,  but  its  prestige 
Will  be  badly  injured,  and  its  usefulness 
as  a  peacemaking  body  may  be  virtually 
ended. 

Here,  in  capsule  form,  is  the  story  of 
the  political  mess  into  which  the  world 
body  has  worked  itself,  and  how  it  got 
that  way 

In  the  summer  of  1960,  spurred  on  by 
the  anticolonialism  frenzy  of  the  Afro- 
Asian  bloc,  the  Security  Council  voted  to 
send  t loops  into  the  Belgian  Congo  to 


bring  about  the  complete  restoration  of 
law  and  order.  To  me,  this  meant  that 
U.N.  troops  were  expected  to  put  an 
end  to  the  pillaging  and  widespread 
slaughter  of  white  residents  which  had 
broken  out  immediately  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  Belgian  military  forces, 
or  a  civil  action. 

Prom  the  beginning  the  work  of  the 
U.N.  task  force  was  severely  handi- 
capped because  Soviet  Ru.ssia  was  en- 
gaged in  a  clandestine  campaign  to  take 
over  the  Congo,  and  because  the  U.N. 
representative  on  the  ground,  Mr  Dayal 
of  India,  showed  an  open  bias  in  favor 
of  the  Communists.  Mr.  Dayal  got  the 
peace  operation  off  to  a  bad  start,  and 
his  successor  or  U.N.  headman,  showed 
no  better  judgment  They  persisted  m 
playing  favorites  and  mixing  in  local 
politics.  The  most  flagrant  example 
was  the  use  of  military  force  to  compel 
Premier  Tshombe  of  Katanga  Province 
to  submit  to  the  Central  Government  of 
Cyrillc  Adoula.  This  needle.ss  war  was 
eventually  called  off  because  it  arou.sed 
public  indignation  both  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 

Now,  2  years  after  the  UN.  operation 
started,  the  threat  of  civil  war  still  hangs 
over  the  Congo,  while  the  operation  is 
costing  $10  million  each  month  and 
threatening  to  put  the  world  organiza- 
tion in  bankruptcy  becau.se  the  majority 
of  members  refuse  to  pay  their  fair  shai  o 
of  the  assessed  cost. 

Last  January  the  General  As.<^rmbly 
of  the  U.N.  authorized  a  $200  million 
bond  issue  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
revenue  incurred  in  the  Coneo  operation, 
and  the  other  UN.  peace  operation  now 
in  being — the  maintenance  of  troops  on 
the  borders  of  Israel  and  the  Arab  States, 
But  even  if  sympathetic  nations  sub- 
scribe to  this  issue  m  full,  the  proceeds 
will  be  exhausted  sometime  m  December 
or  early  next  year.  Because  another 
bond  issue  would  be  unthinkable,  the 
U.N.  must  get  out  of  the  Congo  as  soon 
as  it  can,  or  go  out  of  business,  because 
it  cannot  pay  its  bills. 

In  the  face  of  this  emergency.  Secre- 
tary General  U.  Thant  and  the  staff  of 
the  U.N.  Secretariat  are  now  engaged  in 
a  grim  stioiggle  to  come  up  with  some 
kind  of  a  compromise  proposal  that  will 
permit  the  U.N.  to  get  rid  of  its  costly 
Congo  venture  while  still  maintaining  its 
prestige;  that  is,  save  face. 

The  formula  at  the  present  time — es- 
pecially since  September  3.  1962 — is  a 
plan  to  have  the  central  Congolese  adopt 
a  new  constitution  which  will  authorize 
very  nearly  complete  local  autonomy  for 
the  rebellious  Province  of  Katanga,  while 
foreign  policy  and  control  of  the  armed 
forces  remains  in  the  Central  Govern- 
ment. Legal  experts  for  the  U.N.  drafted 
the  proposed  constitution,  which  is 
scheduled  for  adoption  later  in  Septem- 
ber. 

However,  the  move  for  unity  has  been 
badly  hurt  already  by  the  irresponsible 
action  of  Premier  Adoulas  government 
in  jumping  the  gun  in  the  matter  of 
economic  sanctions  against  Katanga. 
The  use  of  sanctions  is  the  last-ditch 
measure  which  the  U.N.  Secretariat  has 
been  touting  in  case  all  other  methods 
fail  to  bring  agreement.     By  imposing 
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sanctions  premattirely — which  he  is  pow- 
erless to  enforce — Premier  Adoula  has 
once  again  hurt  the  cause  of  reconcilia- 
tion. 

The  real  key  to  the  struggle  between 
the  contending  factions  is  control  of 
the  lucrative  tax  revenues  paid  by  the 
mining  company,  Union  Miniere, 
amounting  to  about  $40  million  annual- 
ly, which  are  now  paid  in  full  to  the 
Katangan  Government.  Premier  Adoula 
contends  that  liis  Central  Government 
will  go  bankrupt  and  the  Communists 
will  take  over  unless  a  large  part  of  this 
revenue  is  paid  into  his  government  at 
Leopoldville 

The  U.N.  plan  calls  for  the  payment 
of  these  revenues,  beginning  now,  into  a 
Belgian  bank,  which  will  keep  control  of 
these  funds  vu:itil  Adoula  and  Tshombe 
agree  on  a  constitution  and  a  fair  divi- 
sion of  the  money.  While  this  arrange- 
ment seems  reasonable  on  the  surface, 
the  fact  is  that  the  main  properties  of 
Union  Miniere  are  located  in  territory 
controlled  by  Tsliombc's  supporters  and 
troops,  and  white  officials  of  the  com- 
pany will  refuse  to  turn  over  the  tax 
money  at  peril  to  their  lives. 

In  addition.  Adoula'?  dtficit  !<=  $270 
million,  and  even  all  of  Union  Miniere's 
taxes  would  not  come  close  to  balancing 
the  Central  Government  budget. 

In  the  event  that  Tshombe  balks 
against  a  final  settlement,  which  today's 
early  American  news  media  reports,  an 
alternate  plan  is  being  drafted  by  the 
U.N.  Secretariat,  with  the  strong  "back- 
ing of  the  Kennedy  administration ,  based 
on  the  employment  of  economic  sanc- 
tions to  force  Tshombe  into  line  The 
daily  press  reports  that  strenuous  effort^s 
are  now  being  made  by  the  State  De- 
partment to  secure  the  .support  of  Bel- 
gium and  Great  Britain  for  this  alter- 
nate plan,  with  Belgium  reported  as 
unenthusiastic  but  willing  to  go  along, 
and  the  British  Government  sharply  op- 
posed. 

The  proposed  sanctions  include  re- 
fusal to  buy  Katangan  copper,  most  of 
which  is  purcha.sed  by  Belgian  interests: 
interference  with  postal  and  telegraph 
service  to  Katarrra:  and  a  requirement 
that  no  one  may  leave  the  rebellious 
province  for  travel  abroad  without  a 
pas.sport  from  the  Central  Government. 

While  economic  sanctions  are  de- 
scribed officially  as  'meas'ares  short  of 
war."  tlic  fact  is  that  the  Security  Coun- 
cil has  refused  time  and  again  to  impose 
such  measures  against  recalcitrant  na- 
tions because  of  the  dire  consequences 
which  are  sure  to  follow.  In  attcmptine 
to  impose  its  will  on  Tshombe  by  force, 
the  U.N.  is  literally  playing  with  fire. 
When  it  employed  military  force  last 
year  to  subdue  Tshombe.  its  military 
efforts  were  aborted  by  the  strong  defen- 
sive tactics  of  Katanga's  soldiers.  Re- 
sentment against  this  palpable  interfer- 
ence in  local  affairs  flared  to  a  high 
pitch. 

The  economic  sanctions  scheme  is  full 
of  other  hazards.  If  Tshombe  volun- 
teers to  give  up  the  tax  revenues  from 
Union  Miniere,  his  present  power  will  be 
largely  gone.  In  tliis  situation,  the  un- 
predictable Adoula  may  decide  to  crack 
down  on  Tshombe  and  put  him  out  of 


business  once  and  for  all.  If  that  hap- 
pens, the  responsibility  will  he  on  the 
doorstep  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  woes  of  the  compromise  seekers 
were  further  complicated  a  few  weeks 
back  when  the  Secretan.'  General.  U 
Tliant,  after  a  personal  visit  to  the 
Congo,  referred  publicly  to  Premier 
Tshombe  and  his  ministers  as  a  bunch 
of  clowns"  This  needless  insult  may  well 
win  first  prize  as  the  "worldwide  out- 
standing diplomatic  blunder  of  1962. 

Into  this  situation,  already  highly 
disturbing  for  U.N.  partisans,  a  new  com- 
plication has  been  thrust.  The  World 
Court  recently  handed  down  an  advisory- 
opinion  Uiat  special  assessments,  like 
the  Congo  fund  and  the  Middle  East 
fund,  were  just  as  binding  on  U.N.  mem- 
bers as  regular  budget  levies.  In  other 
v.-ords,  the  defaulting  membei""s  could  be 
told  to  pay  up  or  face  loss  of  voting  rights 
m  the  General  Assembly. 

Paradoxically,  instead  of  being  a  boon, 
tlus  i-uling  could  put  the  U.N.  in  a  situa- 
tion at  once  bc)th  embarrassing  and  ri- 
diculous. The  popular  belief  is  that  the 
United  Nations  is  now  in  financial  hot 
watt  r  because  Soviet  Russia,  France,  and 
a  few  oUier  big  nations  are  refusing  to 
pay  their  share  of  the  Congo  costs,  wiiiie 
the  Arab  States  and  some  others  are  re- 
fusing to  contribute  to  the  Emergency 
Force  Fund.  This  is  only  partially  true. 
The  fact  is  that  the  great  majority  of 
U.N.  members  are  defaulters  in  their  fi- 
nancial obligations  to  tlie  world  body. 
A  recent  count  showed  that  78  nations, 
out  of  104,  owed  part  or  all  of  their  as- 
sessments for  the  Congo  operation,  while 
the  backsliders  on  the  Middle  East  fund 
number  about  as  many.  The  world 
never  needed  demonstration  of  responsi- 
bility before  admission  to  full  privilege, 
than  now. 

Because  the  actual  situation  is  so  little 
understood,  many  people  have  been  an- 
ticipating with  pleasure  that  Soviet 
Russia  and  its  satellites,  in  view  of  the 
World  Court  ruling,  would  either  have  to 
pay  up  or  lose  their  voting  rights  in  the 
General  Assembly.  This  is  hardly  hkely 
to  happen.  The  majority  of  Assembly 
members  can  hardly  fault  the  Kremhn, 
for  failure  to  pay  its  debts  when  the  ma- 
jority is  equally  guilty. 

Tlie  fact  is  that  nearly  80  percent  of 
U.N.  members  are  constantly  defaulting 
on  their  financial  obligations.  At  the 
same  time  they  propose  to  retain  their 
full  voting  rights,  and,  ironically,  there 
is  really  no  way  to  stop  them.  Tlie  arti- 
cle in  the  U.N.  Charter  about  the  loss  of 
voting  rights  is  so  equivocal  as  to  be 
almost  meaningless  in  most  cases.  The 
article  says  this: 

.\  member  of  the  United  Nations  which 
Is  In  arrears  in  the  paymem.  of  Its  financial 
contributions  to  the  organization  ?hall  have 
no  vote  In  the  General  Assembly  If  the 
amount  of  Its  arrears  equals  or  exceeds  the 
amount  of  the  contributions  due  from  It  for 
the  preceding  2  full  years.  The  Cieneral 
Assembly  may.  nevertheless,  permit  such  a 
member  to  vote  If  it  Is  satisfied  that  the 
failure  to  pay  is  due  to  conditions  beyor.d 
the  control  of  the  member. 

The  last  sentence  is  the  escape  hatch. 
The  undeveloped  or  emerging  countries, 
which  are  now  in  the  majority,  can  sim- 
ply take  the  pauper's  oath:  that  is.  they 


may  retain  their  votin?  riphts  by  assert- 
ing that  they  lack  the  funds  to  pay  up 
As  most  of  these  countries  are  receiving 
assistance  from  special  U-N  relief  and 
development  funds,  these  defaulters  are 
In  an  excellent  position  to  plead  their 
case  In  any  event,  no  one  expects  the 
defaulters  to  pay  up.  and  no  one  seri- 
ously anticipates  that  the  majority  mem- 
bers in  the  U.N.  will  solemnly  vote  to 
suspend  their  own  voting  rights.  Un- 
der these  conditions,  I  submit  the  ad- 
visory opinion  of  the  World  Court  may 
be  more  cmbarriissing  than  helpful. 

The  Kennedy  administration  is  now 
waeing  a  major  campaign  to  have  the 
House  of  Representatives  approve  the 
propo.sed  SlOO  million  loan  to  the  United 
Nations.  The  loan  has  already  passed 
the  Senate  This  is  half  of  the  S200  mil- 
lion bond  Lssue  which  the  U  N  Assembly 
voted  last  January.  But  even  if  Congress 
comes  to  the  rescue  once  again,  this 
large  sum  of  money  will  merely  cure  the 
U.N.'s  current  insolvency.  The  situation 
will  be  just  as  desperate  a  year  from  now 
if  the  Congo  operation  is  continued,  at 
plus  $70  million  a  year. 

Even  the  sponsors  of  the  plan  to  club 
Tshombe  into  line,  realize  that  this  is 
perilous  business.  Tshombe  is  a  known 
friend  of  the  United  States  and  the  free 
nations;  in  addition.  Katanga  by  any 
measure  has  as  much  right  to  an  inde- 
pendent existence  as  the  nimierous  splin- 
ter Slates  set  up  by  the  U.N.  in  recent 
years.  For  these  reasons,  the  use  of  eco- 
nomic sanctions  would  never  even  be 
considered  except  for  the  almost  hope- 
less financial  box  in  which  the  UN  finds 
itself.  The  only  alternative  is  the  con- 
cept of  a  war  between  the  states,  in 
which  event,  I  submit  the  U.N.  slioiJd 
never  have  delved  into  domestic  affairs. 

In  voting  the  bond  issue,  the  Creneral 
A.S5cmbly  of  the  U,N.  stipulat^'d  that  in- 
terest and  amortization  payments  would 
be  included  in  the  regular  budget  assess- 
ments. It  was  claimed  that  this  would 
guarantee  repayment  to  the  bond  pur- 
chasers. Actually,  it  will  do  no  such 
tiling.  There  is  no  way  to  compel  the 
moochers.  who  refuse  to  pay  now.  to 
meet  these  charges  merely  because  they 
are  tacked  on  to  the  regular  assessments. 
Besides  we  would  then  pay  32  02  percent 
and  be  paying  ourselves  back  to  the  ex- 
tent of  32  02  percent. 

The  United  States  is  taxed  slightly 
more  than  32  percent  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  regular  U.N.  budget,  but 
actually  it  is  paying  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  aU  Umted  Nations  costs  because 
of  voluntary  contributioiis.  and  various 
special  funds.  This  country  made  volun- 
tary contributions  of  $5  305, .596  to  the 
Congo  fund  for  the  fiscal  year  1961  and 
$11,400,800  for  1962.  These  donations 
were  immediately  applied  to  the  arrears 
of  the  "poorer  countries  " — including 
Cuba — in  the  hope  that  thus  generous 
action  might  induce  them  to  pay  the 
balance  of  what  they  owe.  They  refused 
to  respond.  Four  of  the  African  mem- 
bers actually  owe  just  $777  each,  for  the 
Middle  East  peace  force:  and  $10,321 
each,  for  the  Congo  operation.  It  seems 
that  a  government  truly  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  Unit^  Nations  could 
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dig  up  funds  somewhere  to  pay  such  ob- 
ligations. This  points  up  the  need  for 
responsibility  before  wearing  long  pants 
in  the  family  of  nations. 

Thus  the  United  Nations  is  teetering 
on  the  brink  of  disaster  because  of  the 
ill-fated  Congo  venture  from  which  it 
has  no  viable  route  of  escape.  The  $200 
million  bond  issue  is  not  a  solution,  be- 
cause even  with  this  huge  sum  in  its 
treasury,  the  world  organization  will 
again  be  bankrupt  either  at  the  end  of 
this  year  or  early  in  1963.  The  advisory 
opinion  of  the  World  Court,  that  the 
members  have  a  moral  duty  to  pay  up,  is 
not  a  solution  because  the  majority  of 
members  will  simply   flout  this  ruling. 

This  is  the  impasse  to  which  the  world 
organization  has  been  brought  by  its 
anticolonialism  spree,  during  the  course 
of  which  it  cast  aside  good  sense  and 
wise  policy  in  order  to  deal  from  a  policy 
of  fear  and  to  follow  the  dictates  of  the 
Afro- Asian  bloc. 

(From  the  Tulsa  (Okia  )  World.  Nov.  12. 
1961) 

Decline  .\nd  Faix  of  UN? 

"We  axe  witnessing  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  United  Nations.  If  it  lasts  more  than  2 
mrire  years  it  will  be  a  catastrophe  for  hu- 
manity  ' 

Those  words,  attributed  to  a  veteran  U.N, 
diplomat  by  Joseph  Newman  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  suggest  that 
we  take  a  good  lo<5k  at  the  UN  and  get 
truthful  answers  to  the  following  questions: 

1  Is  not  the  structural  pattern  of  the  U.N. 
the  same  as  that  which  was  drawn  up  for  It 
by  an  agent  of  the  Kremlin  a  few  months 
previously  at  Dumbarton  Oaks? 

2.  Did  not  this  same,  then  secret,  S<jviet 
agent  arrange  for  and  preside  as  its  chief 
executive  officer  at  the  San  Francisco  con- 
ference that  adopted  his  plan  for  the  U.N.  Or- 
ganization? 

3.  Was  It  not  this  same  Soviet  agent  that 
accompanied  President  Roosevelt  to  Yalta  as 
his  chief  adviser  and  got  FD.R.'s  agreement 
that  Russia  was  to  have  three  votes  in  the 
U.N.  to  our  one' 

4.  Was  not  the  prcx:laimed  purpose  of  the 
U.N-  to  be  securing  of  the  peace' 

5.  Has  the  U  N.  better  served  the  peace 
concept  of  the  Soviets  than  it  has  served  our 
concept,  when  it  is  realized  that  when  the 
UN  was  established  there  were  only  200 
million  enjoying  the  "peace  of  total  sub- 
mission" whereas  today  there  are  over  900 
million  under  the  yoke  ol  tyranny? 

6.  Is  it  not  true  that  whereas  initially  we 
were  allowed  to  have  the  dominant  voice  u\ 
its  councils,  today  we  are  in  the  minority  as 
to  voting,  yet  paying  over  60  percent  of  the 
costs  ^ 

7  Is  the  UN  preserving  the  peace  when  it 
is  using  military  power  to  subdue  that  part 
of  the  Congo  that  chooses  to  resist  Commu- 
nist tyranny? 

8  Is  not  the  UN  .  through  its  numerous 
agencies,  such  as  UNESCO,  usurping  our 
right  of  self-government  under  our  Consti- 
tution? 

These  and  many  other  questions  tend  to 
spoil  our  Illusions  re  the  U.N. 

I      V      HoRNfR 
TlTLSA. 

(From  the  Washington  (DC  )    Star,  Sept.  11, 
1960] 

Pr.^vda  Foresees  We.st  Losing  U  N  M.a.jority 
Moscow.  September  lO.—  Pravda  today 
foreca-st  a  time  when  the  United  States  will 
be  consistently  outvoted  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  expressed  confidence  that  siwner 
or   later   the   West   will    :nse   what   the  Com- 


munists have  long  a.ssailed  as  Its  "mechnlcal 
majority." 

The  Communist  Party  newspaper  published 
a  front  page  editorial  on  the  balance  within 
the  United  Nations  as  Premier  Nlklta  S. 
Khrushchev  sailed  toward  New  York  for  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  opening  Septem- 
ber 20.  His  passenger  liner  passed  out  of 
the  Baltic  Sea  today  towiu-d  the  Atlantic. 

MAKEUP     changed 

Commenting  on  the  changed  character  of 
the  United  Nations  caused  by  the  Influx  of 
new  members  from  Asia  and  .Africa,  Pravda 
said: 

"The  events  of  recent  times  are  an  Indica- 
t,ion  that  the  situation  in  the  United  Nations 
differs  considerably  from  that  which  existed 
10  years  ago." 

In  1950  the  United  Nations  had  55  mem- 
bers, most  of  them  closely  allied  with  the 
West.  By  the  end  of  this  year's  Assembly 
session,  its  membership  will  be  almost  twice 
that.  Many  of  the  recent  members  are  newly 
independent  and  neutralist  in  outlook. 
Pravda  said : 

■The  international  authority  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Socialist  countries  has  been 
immeasurably  increased,  and  many  new 
states  have  embarked  on  a  path  of  jjeaceful 
policy,  states  which  have  won  their  inde- 
pendence in   the  struggle   with  imperialism. 

SEE.S     U.S.     BALKED 

The  American  voting  machine,  which  was 
built  during  the  first  years  of  the  existence 
of  the  United  Nations,  now  often  sufifers 
from  stoppage  and  many  of  those  who  once 
automatical; y  raised  their  hands  when  orders 
came  from  Washington  now  refuse  to  serve 
foreign  Interests." 

Mr.  Khrushchev  obviously  hopes  to  win 
friends  from  among  these  newcomers  at  the 
UN   General  Assembly 

As  his  ship  sailed  through  the  strait  be- 
tween Denmark  and  Sweden  escorted  by  two 
Soviet  destroyers,  the  Stiviet  Premier  sent 
good  will  me.ssages  to  the  Premiers  of  Swe- 
den. Norway  and  Denmark.  A  Tass  corre- 
spondent on  board  reported :  "The  sea  Is 
calm  and  the  sun  is  shining  bright." 

DEMAND     ON     ASMS 

Tlie  Pravda  editorial  repeated  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev s  demand  for  "general  and  complete 
disarmament,"  first  made  before  the  Assem- 
bly last  year,  and  left  no  doubt  that  he 
would  continue  to  press  for  It  at  the  United 
Nations. 

Tlie  fact  that  the  Soviet  Premier  Is  head- 
ing his  country's  UN.  delegation,  Pravda 
said.  Is  taken  by  world  public  opinion  as 
new  proof  of  the  constant  and  sincere 
desire  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  take  the  prob- 
lem of  disarmament  out  of  the  blind  alley 
into  which  the  Western  Powers  have  put  It." 


Memo  Makers    Press.  Blamed  for  Castro 
Rise 

(By  John  V.  Horner) 

Two  Democratic  Senators  charged  last 
night  that  a  group  of  "memo  makers"  in 
the  State  Department  and  elements  of  the 
American  press  combined  to  hand  Cuba  to 
Fidel   Ca.itrv)   and    the   Communists. 

Senators  Eastland  of  Mississippi  and  Dodd 
of  Connecticut  asserted  Cuba  was  delivered 
the  name  way  that  China  was  "handed"  to 
the  Communists  some  years  ago.  They  de- 
clared  "memo  makers  "  and  not  Secretary 
Herter  are  making  foreign  policy  at  the  State 
Deptirtment. 

Mr  Herter  issued  a  statement  calling  the 
allegations  "shocking  and  unfounded." 

The  blast  by  the  two  Democrats  was  based 
f'li  t^stinvny  given  to  the  Senate  Internal 
.Security  Subcommittee  by  two  former  U.S. 
.Embassadors  to  Cuba.  Earl  E.  T.  Smith,  who 
was  in  Havana  when  Mr  Castro  came  to 
power,  and  Arthur  Gardner,  who  preceded 
Mr    Smith. 


"The  testimony  of  both  tliese  gentlemen 
demonstrates  that  American  foreign  policy 
is  not  made  in  the  office  of  Secretary  Herter 
on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  State  Department," 
the  two  Senators  said  "It  Is  made  on  the 
fourth  floor  by  the  unknown  policy  planners 
and  memo  makers  who  till  the  Secretary's  "In 
basket." 

The  offices  of  officials  who  deal  with  Latin 
American  affairs  are  on  the  fourth  floor  of 
the  Department  building 

PfBLIC   seen    MISGflDED 

Senators  Eastland  and  Dodd  quoted  the 
Ambassadors  as  saying  that  Fidel  Castro  was 
the  hero  of  the  "In-basket  brigade  "  They 
said  these  persons  worked  with  pro-Castro 
elements  of  the  press  to  make  the  revolution- 
ary leader  appear  as  a  Robin  Hood. 

"They  misguided  American  opinion  in 
exactly  the  way  the  "in-basket  brigade"  of 
1945  misguided  American  opinion  with  the 
myth  that  the  Chinese  Communists  were 
agrarian   reformers."   the  Senators  said. 

"The  State  Department  has  not  been 
cleansed  of  those  elements  whose  policies 
contributed  so  much  to  the  loss  of  China  to 
the  free  world  Secretary  Herter,  the  man 
on  the  quarter  deck.  Is  not  in  charge  of  the 
ship." 

Both  Mr  .Smith  and  Mr  G:irdner  were 
critical  of  William  W.  Wleland.  Director  of 
the  State  Department  Office  of  Caribbean 
Affairs.  Both  also  indicated  belief  that  Roy 
R.  Rubottom,  Jr  .  former  A.ssistant  Secretary 
of  State  and  now  Amba^ssador  to  Argentina, 
suggested  policies  that  aided  llie  rise  of  Mr, 
Castro.  However,  Mr.  Smith  expressed  the 
opinion  Mr.  Rubottom  did  so  only  after 
'terrific  pressure." 

SENT  TO  TIMES  MAN 

Former  Ambassador  Smith  said  Mr  Wte> 
land  sent  him  to  Herbert  Matthews,  a  mem- 
t>er  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York 
Times,  to  get  a  briefing  on  Cuban  affairs  be- 
fore the  diplomat  went  to  his  post  In  Ha- 
vana. Senators  Eastland  and  Dodd  de- 
scribed this  as  an  "extraordinary  revelation." 

Mr.  Smith  told  the  subcommittee  he  be- 
lieves Cuba  Is  becoming  a  Communist  satel- 
lite He  said  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  the  press  played  a  major  role  In 
bringing  Fidel  Castro  to  power.  The  revolu- 
tionary forces  overthrew  Gen.  Fulgenclo 
Batista  January   1,   1959. 

Mr.  Smith  said  the  American  people  as- 
sumed that  because  Batista  was  a  dictator, 
Castro  must  represent  liberty  and  democracy. 

POLITICS  REVEALED 

"The  crusader  role  which  the  press  and 
radio  bestowed  on  the  l>earded  rebel,"  he  told 
the  Senators,  "handed  the  people  to  the 
leftwing  political  philosophy  with  which, 
even  at  that  time,  he  was  already  on  record. 

"His  speeches  as  a  student  leader,  his 
interviews  as  an  exile  while  in  Mexico,  Costa 
Rica  and  elsewhere  clearly  outlined  a  Marx- 
ist trend  of  political  thought. 

"The  official  U.S.  attitude  could  not  help 
but  be  Influenced  by  the  pro-Castro  press 
and  radio,  and  certain  Members  of  Congress 
picked  up  the  torch  for  him." 

Mr.  Gardner  said  It  was  common  gossip 
that  Mr.  Rubottom  stopped  a  shipment  of 
military  equipment  to  General  Batista  on  the 
New  York  docks.  The  shipment  was  ar- 
ranged under  the  mutual  aid  pact,  he  said. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr  Gardner  testified. 
arms  and  ammunition  were  being  shipped 
surreptitiously  to  the  Castro  forces  almost 
every  night. 

HITS  SPEEDY  RECOGNITION 

Mr.  Smith  criticized  the  speed  with  which 
the  United  States  recognized  the  Castro  gov- 
ernment. He  said  the  State  Department  rec- 
ognized the  revolutionary  go\  ernment  before 
Fidel  Castro  reached  Havana  In  January  1959 

"I  would  like  to  recommend,"  he  said, 
"that  some  higher  authority  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  determine  what  our 
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attitude  to  another  nation  should  be,  then 
all  the  actions  of  the  State  Department 
should  be  guided  by  such  ix)llcy  as  laid  down 
by    the    National    Seciuity    Council." 

Mr.  Gardner  said  that  as  Ambassador  he 
endeavored  to  place  the  facts  about  Mr. 
Castro  and  the  Cuban  situation  before  Mr. 
Herter,  former  Under  Secretary  Robert  Mur- 
phy and  others  in  the  Stat.e  Department. 
But  he  said  he  was  "ignored,  o\er!ooked  and 
circumvented.  " 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  U.N. 
is  nearing  an  ignominious  end.  unless 
those  who  control  its  destinies  begin  to 
show  a  higher  degree  of  perception,  duty, 
and  fiscal  and  political  responsibility. 

Therefore,  we  are  in  the  paradoxical 
position  of  having  to  defeat  the  U.N.  bond 
issue  in  order  lo  .save  the  UN.  itself 
from  an  administrative  and  fiscal 
death— brought  on  by  participating  in 
civil  strife. 

I  strongly  feci  that  at  this  time  we 
should  take  no  further  action  in  extra 
support  of  the  U.N.  or  its  actions,  until 
we  are  straightened  out  as  to  informa- 
tion and  fiscal  respon.^ibility.  and  the 
same  applied  to  that  organization. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  aentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  was  among  those  who  lis- 
tened with  a  great  deal  of  intere.<;t  a 
little  earlier  this  afternoon  when  the 
suggestion  was  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes],  that  we 
might  well  give  consideration  to  an 
amendment  whereby  section  5  of  the 
pending  legislation  would  be  amended 
in  order  to  make  it  mandatory  that  the 
United  Nations,  before  we  would  sub- 
scribe to  any  of  this  bond  issue,  would 
accept  by  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote 
the  recent  decision  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  listened  to  the 
arguments  made  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jer.sey  [Mr.  Gal- 
lagher], a  member  of  the  committee,  in 
which  the  gentleman  stated  that  he 
thought  this  would  be  equivalent  to  wav- 
ing a  red  flag  in  front  of  .some  of  the 
membe  s  of  the  United  Nations.  In  ad- 
dition h  e  said  that  he  thouisht  it  was  un- 
necessary because  he  felt  that  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  about  80  members  of 
the  United  Nations  had  already  agreed 
to  subscribe  to  this  bond  is.sue,  that  more 
than  the  necessary  two-thirds  could  be 
counted  on  to  accept  the  decision. 

Mr.  C-'hairman,  I  must  confess  that  I 
have  r(  ad  carefully  the  entiie  hearings — 
record  of  hearings — in  this  matter,  and 
that,  frankly,  is  the  only  reason  that  I 
deign  to  take  the  time  of  the  Commit- 
tee ami  appear  here  in  the  well  of  the 
House  at  this  late  hour  this  afternoon. 
I  certt.inly  must  respectfully  disagree 
with  tie  vei-y  sanguine  estimate  that 
has  be'?n  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  as  to  the  likelihood  that 
this  decision  would  be  adopted,  for  this 
reason:  I  call  the  Committee's  atten- 
tion to  the  very  int^restinp  colloquy 
that  occurs,  beginning  on  page  97  of  the 
committee  hearings  and  extending 
through  page  100  of  said  hearings,  be- 
tween Mr.  Plimpton,  the  Deputy  Rep- 
resenUitive  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio   I  Mr.  H.^ysI, 


a  member  of  the  committee,  whom  I 
regret  to  say  is  not  on  the  floor  at  tins 
time.  But  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
points  out.  in  any  event,  in  this  very 
important  colloquy,  that  when  the  ques- 
tion of  Hungary  was  brought  before  the 
United  Nations  as  to  whether  or  not  that 
should  be  submitted  as  a  question  for 
the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations,  that 
there  arc  52  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions who  are  Afro-Asian  nations,  and 
that  42  out  of  those  52  voted  against  us 
on  that  particular  issue.  This  was 
largely  on  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  this  should  be  on  the  agenda.  Now, 
I  ask  the  members  of  the  Committee 
when  a  vote  comes  in  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  as  to 
whether  or  not  powerful  Soviet  Russia 
shall  accept  this  decision  of  the  World 
Court  or  else  be  deprived  of  its  vote  al- 
to:-;ether  in  the  General  A.ssembly  by 
the  mandaUJiy  acceptance  of  this  deci- 
sion, how  do  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee think  those  same  42  members  of 
the  Afro-Asian  bloc  in  the  General  As- 
sembly are  going  to  vote?  I,  for  one, 
am  much  less  optimistic  than  .some 
about  the  acceptance  of  that  decision. 
I  see  no  reason  at  all  why  we  should  not 
insist  that  this  be  made  mandaloiy  be- 
fore we  accept  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  say  some- 
thing in  commenting  upon  what  was 
mentioned  by  my  collea,t;ue,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  iMr.  Hall  I.  Some 
of  us  who  rise  in  opi>osition  to  this  bill 
as  presently  written  are  involuntarily 
cast  in  the  role  of  being  opponents  of 
the  United  Nations.  I  do  not  classify 
my.self  in  that  catcgoiy.  I  realize  that 
there  is  a  role  for  the  U.N.  in  the  world, 
that  it  is  useful  to  have  an  international 
forum  for  the  discussion  of  peacekeep- 
ing tasks  which  can  be  safely  carried 
out  by  a  world  body  but.  frankly.  I  have 
been  sorely  disappointed,  as  I  have  sat 
here  on  the  floor  throughout  most  of 
the  debate  this  afternoon,  that  we  have 
not  heard  more  discussion  about  some 
of  these  peacekeeping  operations  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  sat  here  yesterday 
throughout  an  hour's  special  order  and 
listened  to  a  very  well  documented  sug- 
gestion or  chai-ge  by  one  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
IMr.  Bruce),  that  there  might  well  be 
certain  international  economic  and  fi- 
nancial interests  that  are  prompting  the 
strange  goings-on  that  we  arc  .'sanction- 
ing today  in  the  Congo.  Yet  I  have  not 
heard  anything  today  in  response  to 
anything  he  said  in  the  course  of  that 
hour,  except  that  yesterday  afternoon 
one  gentleman — I  think  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr. 
OHaraI.  who  went  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  this  is  extraneous  and  that  the  is- 
sue of  Africa  has  nothing  to  do  with  this. 

Another  man  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  this  $100  million  is  sort  of  an  in- 
surance premium,  that  we  have  to  pay 
this  in  order  to  keep  the  peace. 

I  wonder  why  it  is  that  at  the  very 
hour,  almost,  that  we  are  considering 
this  bond  issue  here,  another  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  sit- 
ting elsewhere  in  the  Capitol  deciding 
whether  or  not  we  should  authorize  the 


President  of  the  United  States  to  recall 
150.000  reservists.  Why  is  it  that  to- 
night peace  hangs  by  a  more  fragile 
thread  than  it  has  in  many  a  year?  Why 
is  it  that  we  are  threatened  by  Cuba.  90 
miles  from  our  own  mainland?  Why  is 
It  we  have  a  war  raging  in  southeast 
As,a.  if  the  United  Nations  has  been  all 
that  some  of  these  men  would  lead  us  to 
believe  it  has  been?  I  am  afraid  there 
have  been  some  gross  exaggerations  in 
the  course  of  the  debate.  I  would  suggest 
we  look  more  carefully  at  the  role  the 
Umted  Nations  has  been  playing  in  the 
last  few  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  weeks  ago  the 
Nation  listened  to  a  very  remarkable 
address  by  one  of  our  most  diniinguished 
living  Americans,  former  President  Her- 
bert Hoover.  Mr.  Hoover,  of  course,  has 
a  reputation  as  an  mternationahst  who 
supported  not  only  the  idea  of  the 
founding  of  the  United  Nations  Organi- 
zation, but  also  many  years  ago  urged  our 
membership  m  the  World  Court  ;n  a  time 
when  this  was  decidedly  not  a  ix)pular 
course  of  action  to  advocate.  Therefore, 
when  his  remarks  are  viewed  against  this 
background  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
they  represent  the  point  of  view  of  a  man 
who  subscribes  thoroughly  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  international  cooperation.  As 
the  members  of  the  Committee  will  re- 
call, former  President  Hoover  advanced 
the  idea  that  a  Council  of  Free  Nations 
shciuld  be  established  in  view  of  the  in- 
ability of  the  Uruted  Natioiis  to  carry 
out  its  functions  in  some  instances  be- 
cause of  the  oft-exercLsed  Soviet  veto 
in  the  Security  Council.  I  wish  that 
today  we  were  discussing  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $100  million  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  Council  for  Free  Nations 
for  I  think  that  it  would  contribute  far 
mere  to  the  safeguarding  of  the  peace  of 
the  world  than  the  blood  transfusion 
which  we  are  today  being  asked  to  ad- 
miruster  to  the  Umted  Nations. 

I  speak  as  one  who  believes  tliat  there 
is  a  need  for  an  international  organiza- 
tion both  as  a  forum  for  the  discussion 
of  those  issues  which  affect  the  people 
of  the  world  and  also  to  provide  ma- 
chinery to  safeguard  the  peace  of  the 
wcrld  when  it  ls  threatened.  However, 
I  am  also  obliged  to  number  myself 
arr  ong  those  who  decry  the  double  stand- 
ard that  has  been  employed  by  the 
United  Nations  in  adjudging  the  role  that 
it  should  play  m  those  disputes  that 
threaten  the  peace,  A  couple  of  ex- 
amples will  certainly  sufiBce  to  illustrate 
what  I  mean.  The  U.N.  has  cast  a  be- 
nevolent eye  and  given  its  blessing  to  a 
plan  whereby  the  Papuan  natives  of 
West  Irian  will  be  turned  over  after  a 
period  of  time  to  the  administration  of 
Mr  Sukarno  of  Indonesia.  We  were  re- 
cently criticized  by  both  the  Premier  and 
th'?  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Netherlands, 
heretofore  one  of  our  stanchest  allies. 
fo;  our  failure  to  render  them  any  moral 
encourat;emer.t  wiiatsoever  in  their  in- 
itial protest  against  this  forced  transfer 
of  sovereignty  and  control. 

Likewise,  the  U.N.  with  our  assistance 
ar.d  under  the  urging  of  the  Afro-Asian 
bloc  has  ensaged  in  the  condemi\ation  of 
the  coionialism  practiced  by  Portural- 
However,  we  fail  to  hear  any  urging  by 
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the  Afro-Asian  bloc  that  there  be  an 
equally  strong  denunciation  of  the  far 
more  repressive  type  of  colonialism  car- 
ried on  by  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  sorry  record 
that  the  U.N.  has  made  for  itself  in  the 
Conso.  This  is  of  particular  importance, 
of  course,  because  it  has  been  admitted 
that  the  proceeds  of  this  bond  issue  will 
b?  -used  primarily  to  support  the  con- 
tinued maintenance  of  the  U.N.  forces 
in  that  unhappy  country. 

In  August  9,  1960.  the  Security  Coun- 
cil passed  a  resolution  which  specifically 
affirmed  this  principle  that  "the  U.N 
forces  in  the  Congo  were  not  to  be  a 
party  to  or  intervene  in  the  resolution  of 
any  internal  political  conflicts."  Despite 
that  resolution  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  in  the  so-called  December  war  the 
iurce.«  of  the  U.N.  proceeded  to  involve 
itself  in  an  internal  dispute  in  an  opera- 
tion of  which  Paul  Henri  Spaak.  the' 
Belgian  Foreign  Minister,  wa.s  able  to 
say  that  it  had  been  in  certain  respects 
carried  out  under  conditions  that  were 
truly  inhuman.  We  are  olXen  told  that 
the  U.N  is  merely  a  policeman  on  the 
beat,  and  only  its  presence  in  the  Congo 
has  prevented  a  confrontation  of  the 
creat  powers,  which  in  turn  would  lead 
to  the  holocaust  of  nuclear  war.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  by  persons  far  more 
ex{-)ert  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  than 
I  that  the  suggestion  that  the  Soviets 
Will  dispatch  troops  or  otherwise  mili- 
tarily intervene  in  the  Congo  in  the 
event  of  a  withdrawal  of  the  U.N  troops 
i.s  an  entirely  unreasonable  hypothesis. 
The  record  conclusively  shows  that  the 
Sino-Soviet  bloc  has  committed  it,s  force? 
only  when  it  has  been  in  control  of  an 
adjoining  land  mass.  This  was  shown 
to  be  true  both  in  the  case  of  Korea  and 
in  southeast  Asia.  F\irthermore,  at  this 
particular  juncture  of  world  affairs  there 
IS  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Sovie: 
Union  may  be  so  busy  in  such  areas  as 
Berlin  and  Cuba  that  the  disorders  in 
the  Coneo  have  been  relegated  to  a  sec- 
ondary status  in  their  plans  for  foment- 
ing disorder.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  think 
that  a  fiction  is  being  perpetrated  upon 
the  American  people  to  suggest  ;hat  the 
only  alternative  to  the  U.N.  operations 
in  the  Conso  is  a  military  confrontation 
in  that  area  of  the  great  powers. 

Mr  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  ^ 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  th( 
gentleman  from  Nebra.ska  I  Mr.  Bfer- 
mannI. 

Mr  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hostility  toward  Moise  T.shombe  and  the 
province  of  Katanga  in  the  Beleian  Con- 
go on  the  part  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  United  Sta'.es  is  hard  to  explain. 

The  decision  was  made  to  keep  the 
Congo  together.  This  followed  the  loi 
fondamentale.  drafted  by  the  Belgians 
as  a  constitution  for  the  Congo  after 
they  gave  up  control,  but  only  up  to  a 
certain  point.  The  loi  fondamentale 
provided  a  highly  centralized  govern- 
ment. It  was  clearly  understood,  how- 
ever, that  the  constitution  was  a  provi- 
sional one,  to  be  effective  only  until  the 
provinces  Involved  could  draft  a  perma- 
nciit  constitution. 

The  loi  fondamentale  had  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Contolf  sc  House  of  Rep- 


re.sentatives  before  it  became  law.  Prior 
to  ratification,  Katanga  seceded. 
Tshombe  is  on  sound  ground  when  he 
argues  that  the  loi  fondamentale  was 
not  in  effect  when  he  withdrew. 

Undoubtedly,  the  Belgians  felt  that 
a  strong  central  government  was  needed 
by  the  Congo.  There  is  little  evidence 
that  their  conclusion  was  the  con'ect 
one.  They  had  already  made  a  mistake 
in  allowing  themselves  to  be  pressured 
into  giving  the  Congo  independence 
when  the  country  was  not  ready  for  it. 
The  Congo  unity  came  about  in  the  first 
place  because  it  was  colonized  by  the 
Belgians.  Like  many  other  African 
countries,  this  unity  lay  behind  a  false 
front,  which  screened  ambitious  politi- 
cians and  hostile  tribesmen. 

In  July  1960  Congolese  soldiers  in  the 
Congo  ran  amok,  killing  and  raping. 
The  whites  f^ed;  the  Belgians  inteiTened 
to  protect  their  nationals.  On  July  11, 
1960.  Tshombe  declared  Katanga  to  be 
a  free  and  independent  nation.  Shortly 
afterward  the  United  Nations  plainly  in- 
dicated its  hostility  to  this  action,  a 
hostility  which  has  been  maintained 
since.  Unquestionably,  the  United  States 
bears  a  large  part  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  U.N.  position  and  the  U.N. 
hostility. 

There  ensued  horrors  and  atrocities, 
carried  out  mostly  by  tribesmen  in  north- 
ern Katanga  who  were  hostile  to 
Tshombe.  Meanwhile.  U.N.  troops  had 
entered  the  Congo,  but  they  did  little  to 
maintain  order.  Tshombe,  meanwhile, 
was  organizing  an  army,  enlisting  white 
mercenaries  to  give  himself  a  quickly  ef- 
fective force. 

There  is  little  need  to  detail  all  the 
dreary  round  of  events  which  followed 
in  the  Congo,  including  the  murder  of 
Lumumba,  the  pro-Communist  radical 
leader,  in  February  1961.  Lumumba  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Katangan  govern- 
ment at  the  time.  A  violent  reaction 
against  Tshombe  followed,  and  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  passed  a  resolution 
which  called  for  the  withdrawal  of 
"Belgian  and  other  foreign  military  and 
paramilitary  personnel,  political  advisers, 
and  mercenaries."  The  resolution  also 
authorized  the  use  of  force  if  necessary, 
to  prevent  civil  war  in  the  Congo.  As 
has  been  the  case  consistently,  all  the 
moves  taken  under  the  resolution  have 
been  against  Tshombe. 

In  March  1961,  14  Congolese  leaders 
met  in  Tananarive,  capital  of  the 
Malagasy  Republic.  Almost  all  the  top 
officials  were  there  save  Gizenga.  An 
agreement  was  reached  to  replace  the 
centralized  structure  with  a  loose  con- 
federation of  states.  In  Leopoldville 
there  was  to  be  a  centralized  government 
in  a  neutral  zone  similar  to  the  District 
of  Columbia.  This  conference  recog- 
nized some  of  the  realities  in  the  Congo 
situation,  which  included  the  fact  that 
the  centers  of  power  lay  with  the  local 
leaders  in  the  provinces. 

The  U.N.  paid  no  attention  to  this 
settlement.  The  situation  between  Ka- 
tanga and  the  U.N.  deteriorated.  In 
.^pril  1961  Tshombe  attended  a  confer- 
ence at  Coquilhatville.  where  he  was  ar- 
rested and  thrown  into  prison.  It  was 
assumed  that  Tshombe's  regime  would 


collapse  after  his  detention.  This  did 
not  happen.  The  U.N.  launched  an  at- 
tack on  Tshombe  which  failed.  Ham- 
marskjold,  U.N.  head,  was  killed  in  a 
plane  crash.  A  second  attack  on 
Tshombe  by  U.N.  forces  followed,  dur- 
ing which  the  U.S.  aircraft  carried 
troops  and  war  material  into  Elisa- 
bethville.  The  U.N.  forces  were  charged 
with  many  atrocities  during  the  fight- 
ing. It  is  questionable  whether  the 
organization — formed  to  press  for  and 
keep  world  peace — will  ever  regain  the 
prestige  lost  in  the  Congo. 

Tshombe's  forces  were  beaten  by  the 
U.N.  and  Elisabethville  was  captured. 
An  agreement  was  reached  which,  on 
the  surface,  promised  to  end  the  Katan- 
gan secession,  but  the  secession  was  not 
ended  and  has  not  been  ended  to  date. 

It  is  useless — as  his  enemies  fre- 
quently do — to  accuse  Tshombe  of  du- 
plicity. All  concerned  in  the  sorry  Con- 
go mess  have  been  guilty  of  duplicity. 
The  U.N.  violated  its  charter  and  cverj'- 
thing  it  stood  for  when  it  made  war  on 
Tshombe.  The  Congo  enemies  of  the 
Katangan  leader  were  guilty  of  duplic- 
ity on  many  occasions,  Including  the 
one  where  Tshombe  was  seized  while  at- 
tending a  conference. 

We  are  faced  with  some  very  hard 
facts.  Obviously  the  United  States  and 
the  U.N.  have  been  wrong  in  their  Con- 
go policy.  The  extra  costs  incurred  as 
the  result  of  the  U.N.  Congo  venture  are 
the  reason  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  asked  to  vote  a  $100  million 
bond  issue  for  the  U.N. 

This  so-called  bond  issue  will  not  solve 
the  U.N.'s  financial  dilemma  unless  it 
gets  out  of  the  Congo.  If  the  UN.  and 
the  United  States  persist  in  efforts  to 
force  Katanga  to  subordinate  itself  to 
the  central  government  headed  by 
Adoula,  the  U.N.  must  return  to  this 
Government  asking  for  more  funds.  If 
the  U.N.,  and  the  United  States  waee  war 
on  Katanga  again,  the  province,  with  its 
mines  and  industries,  is  likely  to  be 
wrecked.  If  so.  the  Belgian  Congo  is 
turned  into  a  poorhouse.  In  this  event, 
we  will  be  asked  to  pick  up  the  tab. 
Meanwhile.  Soviet  Ru.ssia,  w  hile  refusing 
to  pay  its  arrears  in  U.N.  dues,  api^lauds 
our  war  on  Tshombe.  We  are  playing 
the  Soviet  game  in  the  Congo. 

The  arguments  we  u.se  to  excuse  our 
pressure  on  Tshombe  are  very  weak  and 
illogical.  One  is  that  Katanga's  sur- 
render is  necessary  in  order  to  permit 
the  Congo  to  be  viable.  Certainly  it 
would  seem  desirable  for  Katanga  to  be 
a  part  of  a  Congo  federation.  But  this 
does  not  require  the  domination  by  the 
Central  Government  which  Adoula  and 
his  backers,  including  our  own  State  De- 
partment, seem  to  feel  imperative. 

The  contention  that  the  Congo  was 
an  entity  under  the  Belgians  and  should 
remain  an  entity  is  specious.  For  exam- 
ple, 2  great  French  territories  in  Af- 
rica were  divided  into  12  separate  and 
indei>endent  nations.  The  secession  of 
one  state  from  another  with  U.N.  and 
U.S.  approval  is  common.  Senegal  quit 
the  Mali  Federation  in  1960.  Syria  left 
the  so-called  United  Arab  States,  and 
there  are  many  other  examples. 

Unless  we  change  doctrinaire  policies 
and  admit  past  errors,  the  U.N.'s  future. 
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Africa's  future,  and  indeed  our  own  fu- 
ture, is  very  dark.  Undoubtedly  the 
Afro-A5ia  bloc  at  the  U.N.  wants 
Tshomte  cru.shed,  but  the  Afro- Asian 
bloc  increasingly  is  dominated  by  na- 
tionalism and  racism.  We  cannot  ba.se 
our  course  on  nationalism  and  racism 
without  endangering  our  own  future 

With  reluctance,  therefore.  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  the  U.N.  bond  issue  until  we 
show  c  early  tiiat  our  future  attitude 
toward  Katanga  and  related  matters  in 
Africa  is  based  on  our  own  self-interest. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr  Chairman. 
I  have  no  furth.er  requests  for  tune. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  tine  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  IM;-.  Sei.deni. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsy  vania.  Dr.  Thom.\s  Morgan,  was 
very  fair  in  givme  the  proponents,  as 
well  as  the  opponents,  of  this  bill  ample 
opportunity  to  present  their  viewpoints. 
The  heinngs  them.selves — and  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  m  exe^rutive  .ses- 
sions— consumed  more  than  a  month's 
time.  The  printed  record  of  the  hear- 
ings has  filled  649  ijages.  It  is  obvious. 
therefo:e.  that  tlie  committee  has  given 
careful  considciatlon  to  this  legislation. 

Nevertheless,  on  issues  as  complex  as 
this  one.  differences  of  opinion  and  judg- 
ment aie  bound  to  come  to  the  fore.  And 
I.  for  one.  must  differ  with  the  decision 
of  the  majority  of  the  committee  to  rec- 
ommen  j  the  approval  of  the  proposed 
loan  to  the  United  Nations. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  make  this 
loan.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  loan 
will  serve  our  national  interest — or  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  Nations.  I 
am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  we  should 
defer  action  on  this  legislation  until  such 
time  a^  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly— which  will  meet  in  New  York 
on  September  18 — will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  settle  two  pending  issues:  The 
issue  of  the  United  Nations  course  in 
the  Congo,  and  the  question  of  arrears 
of  countries  which  are  members  of  the 
United  Nations. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments 
about  .hose  issues,  and  why  I  believe 
that  they  should  be  resolved  before  the 
U.S.  Ccngress  votes  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  the  United  Nations  in  ex- 
cess of  our  regular  and  special  assess- 
ments. 

First  of  all,  I  have  serious  reservations 
about  the  United  Nations  continued 
military  presence  in  the  Congo.  There 
Is  no  evidence  that  I  have  seen  to  prove 
that  the  Congo  is  presently  threatened 
with  aggression  or  outside  intervention. 
The  existing  threat  to  stability  and  the 
maintenance  of  order  in  the  Congo 
comes  from  within  the  borders  of  that 
country.  It  has  it.s  origin  in  the  conflict 
between  different  political  factions  m  the 
Congo.  It  is  strictly  domestic,  internal 
in  nature. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  United  Na- 
tions was  constituted  to  cope  with  the 
internal  problems  of  its  member  na- 
tions. This  Organization  is  composed  of 
sovereign  staters  and  has  no  authority 
to  interfere  in  their  inu>rnal  affairs.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  can  think  of  nothing 


that  will  destroy  the  United  Nations 
faster  and  more  tJioroughly  than  an 
attempt  on  its  part  to  become  involved 
in  the  domestic  disputes  of  its  member 
states.  For  this  reason,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  over  the  direction  in  which 
the  United  Nations  is  moving  in  the 
Congo.  It  seems  to  me  that,  at  present. 
United  Nations  military  personnel  in  the 
Congo  cannot  be  justified  on  the  grounds 
that  the  United  Nations  force  is  there 
to  cope  with  aggre.ssion,  or  to  settle  an 
international  dispute,  or  to  forestall  an 
international  conflict. 

The  question  of  continued  United  Na- 
tions presence  in  the  Congo  should  be 
re?examined  carefully,  and  this  reexam- 
ination should  be  undertaken  by  the 
United  Nations  General  A.ssembly  before 
we  provide  additional  funds  for  the 
Congo  operation. 

There  is  also  a  second  reason  which 
ar-iues  for  a  delay  in  reaching  a  deci- 
sion on  the  legislation  before  us  This 
concerns  the  arrears  of  countries  which 
are  members  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  reason  for  the  United  Nations  fi- 
nancial crisis  is  obvious.  The  United 
Nations  is  in  trouble  because  its  own 
members  are  overdue  in  paying  the  bills 
for  the  operations  which  they  have  au- 
thorized. As  of  June  31.  1962.  the 
United  Nations  deficit  amounted  to  $137 
million.  On  that  date,  some  70  coun- 
tries owed  the  United  Nations  money,  in 
regular  and  special  assessments,  for  1961 
and  prior  years.  If  those  arrears  were 
paid  up.  the  United  Nations  would  not 
be   courting   financial  disaster. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  the  World  Court 
handed  down  an  advisory  opinion  uhich 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  this  issue.  The 
Court  said,  in  effect,  that  the  U.N  spe- 
cial as.'^essment*  for  its  peacekeeping  op- 
erations in  the  Middle  East  and  in  the 
Congo  are  as  binding  on  its  members  as 
the  assessments  for  the  regular  U.N. 
budget.  Since,  however,  this  opinion  is 
advisory  only,  it  must  be  adopted  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  General  Assembly 
before  it  becomes  binding  on  its  mem- 
bers Should  this  happen,  delinquent 
members  will  have  to  pay  their  arrears 
or  run  the  risk  of  losing  their  vote  m  the 
General  A.ssembly  under  article  19  on  the 
UN.  Charter 

This  is  the  second  matter  that  sliould 
be  settled  by  the  General  Assembly  prior 
to  the  approval  of  additional  financial 
a.ssistance  in  excess  of  the  US.  regular 
and  special  a.ssessments.  Should  the 
United  States  ru.sh  to  the  United  Na- 
tions aid  at  this  moment  by  providing 
stopgap  assistance,  the  pressures  which 
may  force  United  Nations  members  to 
face  up  to  their  financial  responsibilities 
will  be  relaxed. 

With  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
scheduled  to  meet  next  week,  a  delay  of  a 
few  additional  weeks  or  even  months  on 
this  lesjislation  is  not  an  unreasonable 
request.  Ilie  U.N  Organization  cannot 
survive,  and  it  cannot  count  on  contin- 
ued support  of  the  American  people,  un- 
le.ss  other  countries  of  the  world  face  up 
to  the  responsibilities  of  membership  in 
that  Organization.  By  deferring  action 
on  the  bill  before  us.  the  possibility  that 
they  will  face  up  to  those  responsibilities 
will  be  enhanced. 


Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  our  country  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  that  Organization.  We 
also  have  a  responsibility  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  whose  tax  dollars  support  the 
United  Nations.  I  believe  that  we  can 
be.'t  discharge  both  responsibilities  by 
deferring  action  on  the  bill  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  the  gentlewom- 
an Trom  Pennsylvania  [Mrs  Granah.an] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GRAN.AHAN  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  this  bill  now  before  us.  The 
people  of  Philadelphia  believe  in  inter- 
na Jonal  elTorts  to  achieve  and  maintain 
peace:  they  beheve  in  the  purp>oses  of  the 
United  Nations  and  they  hope  and  pray 
thKt  this  Oreanization  can  succeed  in  its 
a.s5ipned  task 

We  wanted  the  U.N.  originally  to  be 
establi-shed  m  Philadelphia.  We  worked 
ha  -d  to  attract  the  Organization  to  Phil- 
adf'lphia  We  did  .so  because  the  tradi- 
tions of  our  city  and  of  our  people  sup- 
F>ort  the  concept  of  international  jx-ace, 
and  the  establishment  of  machinery  to 
acliieve  peace  and  maintain  peace. 

This  bond  issue  on  which  we  are  now 
vo.ing  will  not  guarantee  the  future  suc- 
cess of  the  U.N. :  without  the  help  of  such 
a  loan,  however,  it  is  certain  the  UN.  will 
fail.  We  must  not  let  that  happen  out 
of  neglect  or  disinterest  or  mistaken 
fears. 

It  will  not  help  the  Communist  cause 
by  passing  this  bill:  quite  the  oppo.site, 
in  fact.  Communism  wants  the  UN.  to 
fail.  It  wants  the  i^eaceke^eping  efforts 
of  the  U.N.  to  be  repudiated.  The  Com- 
mmusts  will  never  forget  that  the  U.N. 
was  the  legal  instrument  for  blocking 
communism's  attempts  to  take  over  Ko- 
re£..  Iran,  and  the  Congo.  Communist 
countries  have  refused  to  pay  their  share 
of  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations.  The 
World  Court  says  they  must  pay.  under 
the  charter  This  loan  is  necessary  to 
en:ible  the  U.N  to  avoid  bankruptcy  un- 
til steps  can  be  taken  to  collect  the 
huge  sums  owed  by  the  Communist  coun- 
tries to  the  U.N.  In  any  event,  we  are 
as.sured  under  the  terms  of  the  loan  that 
we  are  going  to  get  our  money  back. 
I  stress  that,  because  this  is  not  a  give- 
away, it  is  a  devastating  blow  against 
communisms  efforts  to  destroy  the  U.N. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Anfuso  I  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania" 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill  S.  2768  to  authorize 
thi^  purchase  of  up  to  $100  million  of 
United  Nations  bonds. 

The  financial  crisis  of  the  United  Na- 
tions is  well  known  to  all  of  us,  as  are 
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also  the  reasons  which  have  brought 
about  this  crisis.  Its  annual  budget  is 
around  $82  million,  but  a  number  of  the 
member  nations  have  fallen  behind  in 
payinjr  their  assessed  contributions 
amounting  to  some  $95  million.  Several 
ways  ha-  e  been  proposed  to  solve  this 
situation  and  to  restore  the  fiscal  integ- 
rity of  the  United  Nations,  one  of  these 
beinu'  a  $200  million  bond  issue  of  which 
we  are  to  purchase  SlOO  million  worth  of 
such  bonds. 

The  United  Nations  is  not  the  perfect 
international  organization  as  originally 
visualized  when  it  was  established  back 
in  1945.  It  has  its  weaknesses  and  its 
.Nhortcommgs.  But  it  is  the  only  or- 
tranization  on  a  vast  international  scale 
which  has  devoted  itself  solely  to  the 
prevention  of  war  and  the  promotion  of 
peace.  Its  record  of  achievements  may 
not  be  as  successful  as  we  should  like  it 
to  be,  but  neither  is  it  one  of  utter  fail- 
ure In  the  Congo,  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  in  other  areas  of  the  world  it  has 
achieved  a  notable  degree  of  success. 
The  United  Nations  has  also  had  some 
success  in  the  effort  to  maintain  and 
protect  fundamental  human  rights,  to 
provide  economic  and  social  assistance, 
to  alleviate  the  refugee  problem  m  many 
parts  of  the  world,  and  tc  briiv;:  about  a 
better  understanding  amony  the  nations. 

It  is  clear  that  if  we  did  not  have  the 
United  Nation.s  the  world  situation  would 
be  much  more  tense  and  more  chaotic 
than  it  is  today.  The  United  Nations 
still  serves  as  a  very  effective  forum  of 
world  opinion  with  which  Khrushchev 
must  reckon  and  which  he  cannot  afford 
to  ignore.  He  has  tried  continually  to 
paralyze  its  efforts  and  its  influence  for 
the  good.  If  we  refuse  to  help  strengthen 
the  United  Nations  by  providing  it  with 
the  needed  funds  we  shall  be  playing 
right  into  the  hands  of  Moscow.  A  weak 
and  ineffective  U.N.  will  be  an  easy  push- 
over for  Khrushchev  and  his  ilk,  and 
that  would  remove  the  last  hope  of  hu- 
manity  to   achie\e  peace  in   the  world. 

In  a  letter  to  our  distinguished  Speak- 
ei  on  September  11,  1962,  President  Ken- 
nedy wrote  as  follows : 

There  are  many  good  reasons  to  suppijrt 
this  loan.  You  have  heard  these  reasons 
Xrom  this  admirastratlon,  from  President 
Elsenhower.  President  Truman,  and  other 
distinguished  leaders  of  both  political  par- 
ties, i  would  add  one  final  th'Uight:  In  his- 
torical terms,  the  United  Nations  is  still  In 
its  infancy — and  without  our  full  support 
IT  wi:i  have  no  chance  to  grf  w  into  the  ma- 
ture ir-.stitutlon  foreseen  by  the  farslghted 
men  who  wrote  the  charter  for  an  organ- 
ization "to  secvire  succeeding  gpiieratmns 
from  the  scuurge  of  war." 

Mr  Chairman,  not  until  mankind  de- 
velops a  better  institution  or  a  better 
u  ay  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  world  should 
we  di.'icard  or  weaken  the  institution  we 
now  have,  despite  its  faults.  The  United 
Nations  is.  after  all,  a  reflection  of  man- 
kind If  what  is  reflected  is  not  to  our 
i:k;ng,  we  must  strive  to  improve  it.  If 
we  kill  it  altogether,  there  will  be  noth- 
ing to  improve  and  no  further  hope  of 
attaining  something  better.  The  doom 
of  the  United  Nations  may  also  spell  the 
doom  of  mankind  with  its  hopes  and 
dream.s  of  lasting  peace,  freedom,  and 
securitv. 


The  purchase  of  these  bonds  is  actual- 
ly a  loan  which  is  to  be  repaid  over  a 
period  of  years.  It  i.s  not  a  giveaway.  It 
is  an  investment  in  peace,  an  investment 
in  better  international  understanding. 
Positive  action  on  our  part  here  today 
is  bound  to  be  noted  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  and,  I  am  hopeful,  will  in- 
spire other  nations  to  follow  our  exam- 
ple by  purchasing  UN,  bonds.  Our  re- 
jection of  this  proposal  would  only  sei^ve 
to  discourage  .such  nations  and  may 
prove  to  be  a  fatal  blow  to  the  United 
Nations  and  to  the  hopes  of  humanity. 

I  urse  all  my  colleagues  to  supjwrt 
thi.s  bill.  Let  us  not  make  a  political 
football  of  this  issue.  This  is  not  a  ques- 
tion as  between  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licaris.  It  is  a  question  for  the  whole 
Nation,  ret^ardless  of  political  affiliation. 
The  whole  world  is  watching  our  action 
and  our  decision  today.  Let  us  show  to 
the  nations  of  the  world  that  when  it 
comes  tJ3  problems  of  world  peace  we 
stand  united  and  speak  with  one  strong 
voice.  They  will  have  more  respect  for 
us. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr,  Chaimian,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Cahfornia  I  Mr.  King]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
PeniLsylvania? 

There  wa-s  no  objection. 

Mr  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, over  1.5  years  ago  a  well-known 
financier  and  a  very  wise  man — Beards- 
ley  Ruml — made  a  prophetic  statement 
about  the  United  Nations.  In  1945  Mr, 
Ruml  .said  this: 

.^t  the  end  of  5  years  yoti  will  think  the 
United  Nations  is  the  greatest  vision  ever 
realized  by  man. 

At  the  end  of  10  year.s  you  will  find 
duubts — within  yourselves  and  all  through- 
out the  world. 

At  the  end  of  15  years  you  will  believe  the 
UN.  cannot  succeed.  You  will  be  certain 
that  all  the  odds  are  against  Its  ultimate 
life  and  success. 

It  will  only  be  when  the  U.N.  is  20  years 
old  that  you  will  revere  and  laud  the  dedica- 
tion of  those  who  devoted  their  energies  to 
it  tlirough  UK  turbulent  course.  For  by  then 
we  will  know  that  the  U.N.  Is  the  only 
alternative  to  the   demolition  of   the   world. 

The  first  stages  of  this  prediction  have 
t'lrned  out  to  be  remarkably  accurate. 
I  would  remind  you  that  a  year  ago,  as 
the  16th  General  A.ssembly  met  in  New 
York,  the  United  Nations  wa.s  without  an 
executive  head,  and  without  a  plan  to 
avert  bankruptcy. 

At  this  moment  a  de.sperate  question 
mark  seemed  to  hang  over  the  fate  of  the 
world  organization.  The  small  but  noisy 
minoiities  in  this  country  who  still  cling 
to  isolationism,  or  who  are  prepared  to 
risk  war  by  go-it-alone  int,ei"vention, 
jumped  up  and  down  in  shrill  glee.  They 
were  convinced  that  the  U.N.  was  fin- 
ished. They  were,  of  course,  abetted  by 
the  Ru.ssians  who  did  their  best  to  para- 
lyze the  executive  aiTn  of  the  U.N.  with 
their  infamous  troika  proposal. 

At  the  .same  time  gloomy  prophets  and 
the  hip-shooting  analysts,  who  dominate 
parts  of  the  pre.ss.  administered  the  last 
rites  and  prepared  to  bury  the  U.N.  in  the 
public  prints,  even  the  responsible  press 


and  news  magazines  wondered  out  loud 
in  unison:  "Can  the  U.N.  survive?'  Tlu 
implications  seemed  to  be  that  if  it  did 
survive,  it  would  be  but  a  shadow  of  it.'^ 
former  self. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  U.N.  survived. 
It  not  only  survived,  but  emerged  a  bet- 
ter, stronger  instrument  for  keeping  the 
peace — subject  to  only  one  qualification. 
That  qualification  is  the  question  of  fi- 
nances. 

At  this  very  moment,  the  United  Na- 
tions— supported  by  the  United  States — 
maintains  the  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
and  the  Congo. 

At  this  very  moment,  at  U.S.  initiative 
and  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.N..  the 
nations  of  the  world  are  still  seeking 
some  formula  to  halt  the  deadly  arms 
race  and  put  the  world  on  tlie  path  to- 
ward disamiament. 

At  this  ven.-  moment,  at  U.S.  initu. live 
and  under  U.N.  auspices,  the  nations  are 
meeting  in  an  effort  to  find  other  fonnu- 
las  for  cooperation  in  outer  space. 

At  this  very  momf'nt.  at  U.S.  initiative 
and  under  U.N.  auspices,  the  nations  are 
working  on  concrete  plans  to  turn  the 
next  10  years  into  a  great  decade  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress. 

This,  then,  is  the  major  business  today 
of  the  United  Nations:  peace,  coopera- 
tion in  space,  and  rapid  improvement  in 
the  standards  of  living  for  tho  world's 
imr>overished  majority.  All  of  these  ac- 
tivities are  carried  on  through  the  U.N. 
Each  of  them,  if  successful,  will  bring 
enormous  benefits  to  the  United  States. 

I  need  no  statistics  to  make  the  point 
that  such  urgent,  complex,  and  costly 
work  can  hardly  be  accomplished  by  an 
organization  in  the  dept.<  of  financial 
crisis.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  a  reso- 
lution of  the  financial  crisis  of  the  United 
Nations  does,  in  fact,  involve  the  capac- 
ity of  that  Organization  to  do  its  work 
in  the  years  and  months  immediately 
ahead. 

We  have  been  told  by  competent  and 
respected  financial  authorities  that  the 
bond  proposal  is  the  best  way  to  restore 
financial  stability  to  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
full  U.S.  support  for  the  bond  issue. 

I  want  to  see  the  U.N.  financial  crisis 
resolved  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

I  want  to  sec  the  United  Nations  get 
on  with  the  urgent  business  of  world 
peace  and  world  progress. 

I  want  to  sec  the  United  Nations  ful- 
fill the  final  prophecy  of  Beardsley  Ruml. 

The  way  to  do  that  is  to  back  the  fi- 
nancial plan  carefully  worked  out  and 
approved  by  the  ovenvhelming  majority 
of  the  Members  not  by  riding  of!  in 
some  different  direction. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  fi-om  New- 
Jersey  I  Mr.  Gallachtr  1 . 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr  Chairniaii  in 
reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Illiiiols.  the 
committee  was  prepared  to  di.scu.ss  any 
of  the  peacekeeping  operations  that  may 
have  been  brought  up.  There  was  more 
than  sufficient  time.  No  time  was  re- 
quested to  bnng  up  the  matter  of  the 
peacekeeping  operations.  For  that  rea- 
son, no  time  was  used  to  discuss  them 
today. 
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Mr.  MORGAN  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mis.souri  (Mr.  Raitdaii  ', 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairn.an,  I  ri.se 
in  support  of  S.  2768,  becau.se  I  b<^lieve 
it  is  essential  for  the  continued  sticcess 
of  the  United  Nation.^. 

The  United  Nations  founded  in  1945 
announced  one  of  it.<;  main  eoals  was  the 
protection  of  fundamental  human  rights. 
The  U.S.S.R  has  done  even-thing  it  can 
to  damage  the  efforts  of  the  U.N.  to  in- 
sure these  rights.  The  Soviets  have 
made  repeattxi  attempt  either  to  control 
or  paralyze  the  U.N  ,  but  in  view  of  the 
deterioration  of  the  international  sit- 
uation it  is  most  imix)itant  that  all 
democratic  countries  join  together  to 
make  the  U.N.  efTective  and  ever  in- 
creasingly effective  to  advance  the  aims 
outlined  in  the  charter  of  1945. 

•  Wliat  does  S.  2768  proix).se^"  It  pro- 
vides lor  the  purchase  of  up  to  $100  mil- 
lion of  the  UN  bonds  to  help  meet  the 
^fiscal  crisis  which  was  caused  by  either 
the  re.'usal  or  onn.'^sion  of  certain  nations 
to  pay  th«  ir  sliar'  of  costs  of  the  United 
Nations  peaceke-pint:  operations  in  the 
Middle  East  and  Coneo. 

Our  House  committee  has  substituted 
a  strict  dollar-mate liau:  foinnila  in  place 
of  the  Senate  actio:i.  Pledges  do  not 
count.  The  President  may  loan  only  an 
amount  equal  to  the  total  of  the  bonds 
purch.ised  by  all  othet-  natioris.  There 
is  language  that  w-ill  help  insure  repay- 
ment of  the  amount  of  principal.  The 
amount  of  principal  and  interest  due  the 
United  States  is  to  be  deducted  f;om 
our  ajinual  membership  paym^'nts. 

Our  committee  has  adopted  new  sec- 
tion 5  expressing  .satisfaction  over  the 
World  Court  opinion  holdine  that  ex- 
penses of  U.N  operations  m  the  Congo 
and  in  the  Middle  East  are  exi^en^es 
of  the  Organization"  within  the  meaning 
of  the  U.N.  Charter.  The  effect  of  ail  of 
this  vill  be  to  deprive  members  2 
years  ..n  arrears  on  their  assessments  of 
their  right  to  vote  in  the  General 
Assembly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  presumed  to  be  the  body 
closest  to  the  people  and  I  think  we 
should  emphasize  that  the  Gallup  poll 
clearly  showed  the  overwhelming  sup- 
port of  the  American  people  for  the 
United  Nations  as  our  best  hope  for 
peace  in  February  1962.  Tlie  American 
Institute  of  Public  Opinion  of  Prinrcton, 
N.J.,  revealed  the  results  of  three 
separate  questions  as  foUow-s: 

Fir.«t.  How  important  do  you  think 
it  is  that  we  try  to  make  the  UN.  a 
success?  Eighty-three  percent  said. 
"Very  important." 

Second.  In  general,  do  you  think  the 
U.N.  i.s  doing  a  uood  job  or  a  poor  job'' 
Severn  y-eight  percent  answered  the  U.N. 
was  doing  a  good  or  fair  job. 

Third.  Do  you  think  the  United  States 
shoulc  give  up  its  membership  in  the 
U.N.  or  not?  Ninety  percent  an.swcred, 
"Should  not." 

I  think  one  of  the  most  important 
things  to  consider  during  the  debate  on 
the  U  N  bond  purchase  is  that  the  cost 
of  the  U.N.  might  well  be  considered  a 
part  cf  our  national  defen.sc.  Adequate 
safeguards  have  been  spelled  out  by  the 
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House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  The 
comniittee  is  to  be  commended  lor  its 
eood  woi-k.  S  2768  .should  be  adopt-ed 
by  a  large  vote  to  show  the  free  world 
the  United  Stales  believes  m  the  im- 
portance of  a  strong  United  Nations. 

Mr  MORG.AN.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut :  Mr   Monagan!. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  I 
support  S.  2768. 

As  has  been  said,  this  does  represent 
a  request  for  authority  to  lend  up  to  $100 
million  to  the  United  Nations.  I  believe, 
as  has  been  suggested  many  times  during 
the  course  of  this  debate,  that  it  is  in  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  to  support 
and  to  pass  this  le<-i.slation.  as  has  al- 
ready been  done  in  another  foi-m  in  the 
other  body. 

Of  course  there  are  difficulties.  Of 
course  it  is  true  that  all  of  us  have  found 
that  the  United  Nations  has  not  in  many 
ways  lived  up  to  the  perhaps  excessive 
expectations  that  w-c  had  for  this  Oi- 
pa:ii7ation  w-hen  it  was  first  founded  m 
.San  Franci.sco  But  that  is  no  reason 
for  us  not  to  support  this  legislation  at 
this  time,  because  it  is  a  question  of  what 
the  alternative  would  be.  What  w-ould 
wc  do  if  we  did  not  have  an  international 
organization  to  which  we  could  take  some 
of  these  problems,  the.se  peacekeeping 
problems  to  which  the  gentlem.an  from 
Illinois  has  just  referred,  some  organiza- 
tion to  which  we  could  take  them  and 
find  that  they  w-cre  caiTied  out  effec- 
tively, as  they  have  been  done  in  the 
Middle  East,  in  the  Gaza  strip,  and  car- 
ried out  in  a  way  that  they  could  not 
have  been  carried  out  by  the  United 
Stat-es  directly  w-ithout  the  involvement 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  nations 
and  a  distinct  possibihty  of  a  world  war. 

Reference  has  been  made  several  times 
in  the  debate  to  John  McCloy.  I  should 
like  to  refer  to  some  of  the  thmss  that 
Mr.  McCloy  said  before  the  Committee 
or.  Foreicn  Affairs  w-hen  he  testified,  be- 
cau.se  he  expressed  better  than  I  can  the 
essential  facts  which  support  this 
legislation. 

I  might  say  that,  .so  far  as  quaUfica- 
tions  are  concerned,  both  on  the  basis  of 
his  experience  as  the  Picsidenfs  dis- 
armament adviser  and  his  tremendous 
expeiience  in  postwar  Germany  in  creat- 
ing the  foundations  for  the  economic  re- 
vival of  that  country,  there  Ls  no  Amer- 
ican who  is  better  qualified  to  speak  on 
this  subject. 

He  is  a  man  in  whom  our  committee 
has  great  trust  and  his  testimony  was 
moderate  and  reasonable. 

With  reference  to  the  United  Nations, 
he  said: 

Imperfect  as  it  may  he.  It  functions  and 
if  we  allow  It  to  collapse,  it  would  rot  be  a 
very  long  time  before  maukliid  would  be 
demanding  the  re-creation  of  a  new  Institu- 
tion along  similar  lines  just  as  we  did  after 
the  collapse  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

He  said  further: 

I  liave  been  as  rrit.cal  a.'^  any  of  the  atti- 
tude of  some  of  the  neutrals,  of  so-called 
nonallned  states,  in  their  tendency  to  be 
bold,  provocative,  and  critical  against  those 
wiiom  they  do  not  fear  and  to  be  moderate 
f>r  even  conciliatory  In  their  hesitation  to 
nffrnd  those  whom  thcv  do. 


However,  he  says: 

If  we  did  not  have  such  an  Institution  as 
the  U.N.,  we  wotild  rapidly  have  to  Invent 

one. 

He  said  fm-ther: 

Any  thought  of  permitting  It  to  collapse 
at  this  moment  or  of  failing  to  do  anything 
u  Ithin  reason  to  maintain  its  vigor  seems  to 
me  to  be  completely  out  of  the  question  so 
fiiT  as  the  Interests  of  the  United  States  are 
concerned. 

Finally,  What  I  consider  to  be  the  es- 
sential statement  U-at  he  made  and  also 
i}ie  ba.sic  point  in  this  w-hole  discussion, 
he  said: 

I  believe  we  should  go  to  great  lengths  to 
p-eserve  the  United  Nsitions  even  if  for  no 
o;her  reason  than  that  it  might  just  serve 
&.<i  a  ledge  to  save  mankind  from  going  over 
the  brink  into  the  c«taclysm  of  a  thermo- 
nuclear war. 

That  is  the  issue  essentially  which  we 
f.'ice  m  considering  this  question  today. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  Congo. 
Obviously,  this  is  an  area  of  great  con- 
tiover.'jy.  But  I  should  like  to  point  out 
what  Mr  Khrushchev  lias  said  about  the 
U.N.  operations  in  the  Congo.    He  said: 

But  the  experience  of  the  Congo  puts  us 
on  the  alert.  This  experience  shows  that 
tlie  UJ^.  forces  are  being  used  precisely  in 
the  direction  against  which  we  have  warned 
and  wliich  we  resolutely  oppose 

This  was  in  September  1960  in  a  speech 
to  theUJ^. 
In  February  1961  he  also  said: 
Having  weiehed  all  the  circtimstance^.  the 
Government  oi  the  U.S.S  R  has  come  to  the 
ft  inclusion  that  the  Interests  of  Congo  in- 
dependence as  well  as  those  of  Ui^.  prestige 
require  the  speediest  termination  of  the  so- 
called  operation  in  the  Congo  and  the  wlth- 
di  awal  of  all  foreign  troops. 

So  this  is  what  Mr.  Khi-tisl:chev 
tliought  and  still  thinks  abo-^t  the  opei-a- 
tions  of  the  U.N.  in  the  Congo.  If  the 
U.N.  lias  acted  contrary  to  his  desires  and 
interests,  perhaps  it  has  moved  in  the 
right  direction. 

Mr.  Dulles  said  .something  which  is 
significant  in  this  connection,  too,  in 
testifying  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  other  b<^dy  Mr.  Dulles 
said: 

Of  course,  I  recognize  that  tliis  cliarter 
does  not  do  what  many  people  would  like 
to  guarant,ee  at  a  single  step — perpetual 
p«-ace.  But  the  world  does  not  move  in  a 
single  step  from  a  position  of  virtual  anarchy 
tc  the  condition  of  a  well-rounded  political 
order.  These  steps  are  made  falterlngly.  I 
say  that  here  is  at  least  a  step  that  present* 
it.self  to  us  that  may  well  be  and  has  a  good 
chance  to  be  a  step  forward  on  new.  firm, 
and  higher  ground. 

So,  Mr.  Chaiiman.  it  is  the  alternative 
which  I  should  like  to  emphasize — the 
alternative  of  where  we  would  be  if  we 
did  not  have  this  inu-rnational  organi- 
zf  tion.  imperfect  as  it  may  be  and  with 
all  the  difficulties  it  has  experienced  in 
it>  career.  I  say  I  would  not  w  ish  to  be 
the  one  who  would  give  the  push— I 
would  not  want  to  be  the  one  to  give 
the  impulse  to  send  this  Organization 
o"er  the  brink  and  thereby,  perhaps, 
contribute  one  more  step  to  the  creation 
o:  conduions  which  might  bring  on  a 
txital  war. 
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Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  speak  out  of  order  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CTBA 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
know  that  every  Member  of  the  House 
us  deeply  concerned  about  the  develop- 
ments in  Cuba.  Yesterday  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  held  a 
joint  meeting  in  the  committee  rooms 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  The  Secretary  of  State,  Hon. 
Dean  Rusk,  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  Lt.  Gen. 
Marshall  Carter,  and  Mr.  William  Bundy, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 
International  Security  Affairs,  appeared 
before  the  two  committees. 

During  that  discussion  many  members 
felt  there  should  be  some  expression  by 
the  Congress  in  the  form  of  a  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  intention  to 
introduce  this  afternoon  a  House  con- 
current resolution  which  expresses  the 
sense  of  Congress  in  protecting  the  free- 
dom of  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
House  I  will  read  the  resolution: 

Whereas  President  James  Monroe,  an- 
nouncing the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  1823,  de- 
clared to  the  Congress  that  we  should  con- 
sider any  attempt  on  the  part  of  European 
powers  "to  extend  their  sy.'-tem  to  any  por- 
tion of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our 
peace  and  safety ;" 

Whereas  In  the  Rio  Treaty  of  1947  the 
parties  agreed  that  "an  armed  attack  by  any 
State  against  an  American  State  shall  be 
considered  as  an  attack  agaln.st  all  the  Amer- 
ican States,  and.  consequently,  each  one  of 
the  said  Contracting  Parties  undertakes  to 
assist  in  meeting  the  attack  in  the  exercise 
of  the  inherent  right  of  individual  or  col- 
lective self-defense  recognized  by  Article  51 
of  the  Charter  of   the  United  Nations." 

Whereas  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  at  Punta  del 
Este  In  January  1962  declared  "The  present 
Government  of  Cuba  has  identified  itself 
with  the  principles  of  Marxist-Leninist  Ide- 
ology, has  established  a  political,  economic. 
and  social  system  based  on  that  doctrine, 
and  accepts  military  assistance  from  extra- 
continental  Communist  powers,  including 
even  the  threat  of  military  intervention  in 
America  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union;" 

Whereas  since  1958  the  international  Com- 
munist movement  has  increasingly  extended 
into  Cuba  its  political,  economic  and  mili- 
Ury  sphere  of  influence.   Now.  therefore,  be 

Resolved.  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Pre.sident  of  the  United  States 
Is  supported  m  his  determination  and  pos- 
sesses all  necessary  authority — 

(a)  to  prevent  by  whatever  means  may  be 
necessary,  including  the  use  of  arms,  the 
Castro  regime  from  exporting  its  aggressive 
purposes  to  any  part  of  this  hemisohere  by 
force  or  the  threat  of  force; 

(b)  to  prevent  in  Cuba  thp  creation  or  use 
of  an  externally  supported  offensive  military 
base  capable  of  endangering  the  United 
States  Naval  Base  at  Guantanam.o.  free  pas- 
sage to  the  Panama  Canal,  United  States 
missile  and  space  preparations  or  the  secu- 
rity of  this  .N'iition  and  its  citizens:   and 

(c)  to  work  with  other  free  citizens  of 
this    hemisphere    and    with    freedom-loving 


Cuban  refugees  to  support  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  the  people  of  Cuba  for  a  re- 
turn to  self-determination. 

Mr.  Chan-man.  it  is  my  intention  to 
call  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
together  tomorrow  afternoon  if  possible 
to  consider  thi.s  resolution  for  the  legis- 
lative schedule  in  the  House  early  next 
week. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr,  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '^ 

Mr.  MORGAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  want  to  agree  with  what 
the  chairman  of  our  committee  has  said. 
I  think  this  is  a  strong  resolution.  It 
registers  the  sentiment  of  the  Congress 
and  of  the  American  people.  I  would 
like  to  join  the  gentleman  in  introducing 
an  identical  resolution. 

Mr  MORG.\N.  I  welcome  the  co- 
spon.sorship  of  this  resolution  by  any 
Member  of  the  Hou.se. 

Mr.  VINSON  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield ^ 

Mr.  MORGAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  state  to  the  Hou.^e  that  on  behalf 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  I.  too, 
have  introduced  an  identical  resolution. 
This  resolution  was  considered  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  this 
mornir.c. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  appreciate  the  sup- 
port given  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  as,sure  him  that  I  intend  to 
support  the  measure  dealing  with  the 
callup  of  Re.'^erves. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  tientleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  join  with  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
.sylvania  and  with  my  colleague  from 
Minne.sota  Mr.  JuddI  in  supporting  this 
lesislation.  I  agree  we  might  not  have 
written  it  quite  the  same  way,  each  one 
of  us.  but  it  does  give  us  the  sense  that 
the  country  has  of  the  danger  we  are 
now  facincr. 

M:-.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
V.  ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
jjui-shed  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachu.setts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  people  of  America  are  very  much 
concerned  about  the  situation,  not  only 
throughout  the  world  but  particularly 
the  threat  of  Cuba,  90  miles  away  from 
our  shore,  which  threat  comes  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Thi.s  resolution  is  a  strong  one,  prop- 
erly so.  and  an  appropriate  one. 

I  congratulate  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  a.s  well  as  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  both  co.mmittees,  for  the  ex- 
pressions made  today. 

As  Speaker  of  the  House  I  will  coop- 
erate with  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affair.s  in  bunging  that  resolution  up  as 
quickly  as  possible.  I  am  in  hopes  that 
the  situation  will  be  such  from  a  com- 
mittee angle  that  I  can  program  this 
under  su.spension  of  the  rules  on  Mon- 
day next. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'?' 


Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama,  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American 
Affaiis. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  in  introducing  this 
very  timely  resolution.  I  as.surc  him  of 
my  full  support. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mi-ssouri. 

Mr,  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  men- 
tioned a  while  ago  in  general  debate  on 
the  U,N.  bond  issue  this  matter  by  in- 
direction. I  want  to  join  in  the  sub- 
mission of  this  resolution,  which  I  have 
been  privileged  to  hear  before  today,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  indicated. 

I  would  particularly  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  second  resolve  or  paragraph 
(b)  therein.  In  a  situation  wherein 
there  are  Migs  and  capable  rocket 
launchers,  as  outlined  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  CIA.  and  ihe  Department 
of  Defense,  mentioned  in  a  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  two  committees,  this  would 
appear  to  be  an  already  fact  in  exist- 
ence. Therefore,  I  would  hope  that  the 
leadership  and  the  distingui.'-hed  chair- 
man, as  well  as  my  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania, would  bring  this  up  in  such 
a  manner,  even  if  speed  is  essential  and 
backing  of  our  Commander  in  Chief  is 
paramount,  that  we  have  adequate  time 
for  discussion,  even  prior  to  hearings; 
and  take  a  reading,  not  only  amoiv-'  our 
people  but  as  to  the  end  effects  of  that 
resolution  in  particular. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
a  member  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man's committee,  and  particularly  of  the 
Committee  on  Inter-American  Affairs.  I 
greet  this  news  with  great  emphasis,  that 
we  are  going  to  have  an  opportunity  in 
the  very  near  future  to  make  it  quite 
clear  what  we  as  representatives  of  the 
American  people  feel  about  recent  de- 
velopments in  Cuba. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mi.ssouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  commend  the  chairmen 
of  both  committees  for  proceeding  in 
this  fashion  in  introducing  the  resolu- 
tion. I  want  to  register  at  this  time. 
however,  my  deep  concern,  over  a  meas- 
ure of  this  vast  importance  being  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules,  which  would  limit  de- 
bate to  only  20  minutes  on  a  side.  There 
would  not  be  any  amendments  in  any 
event.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  feeling 
in  the  House  that  this  matter  should  be 
moved  with  great  exp<:'dition,  but  I  do 
not  believe  any  measure  of  this  impor- 
tance should  be  liandled  under  such  pro- 
cedure, and  I  want  to  register  my  very 
deep  convictions  on  that  at  this  time. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Tlie  gentleman  will 
have  to  take  that  up  with  the  leadership. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Ciiairman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  tiie  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  join  with  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Curtis  J  in  voicing  a  protest 
here  and  now  against  bringing  up  this 
resolution  or  any  legislation  to  provide 
for  the  calling  of  150,000  reservists  un- 
der suspension  of  the  rules.  I  know  of 
no  reason  or  no  emergency  that  requires 
either  piece  of  legislation  beii"ig  consid- 
ered under  a  gag  rule. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKL  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
Just  returned  from  my  district  and  I  can 
rep>ort  to  the  membership  that  President 
Kennedy's  statement  of  last  Tuesday 
was  received  with  overwhelming  ap- 
proval by  the  people  of  Milwaukee. 

I  want  to  commend  and  congratulate 
the  distintruished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  F\?reign  Affairs,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Morgan  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  liie  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Senices,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson],  for  draft- 
ing and  introducing  the  resolution  which 
we  are  discussing.  I  think  It  is  a  veiT 
timely  and  a  verj-  strong  resolution,  and 
I  am  delighted  to  join  in  cosponsoring 
it. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  resolu- 
tion will  be  acted  upon  expeditiously  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  American  people 
desire  this  type  of  an  expression  from 
the  Congress.  As  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  will  exert 
every  effort  to  see  that  tliis  resolution 
may  be  reported  out  and  brought  before 
the  House  without  delay. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
In  the  United  Nations,  and  so  I  support 
this  authorization  to  lend  it  part  of  the 
money  needed  to  keep  it  alive. 

If  this  money  can  bring  peace  to  the 
Congo.  I  will  consider  it  one  of  the  best 
bargains  we  will  ever  make. 

If  any  situation  ever  had  the  mak- 
ings of  a  tragedy,  it  was  the  Congo.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  was  the  happy  pros- 
pect of  a  relatively  wealthy  colony  with 
a  high  level  of  literacy  joining  the  free 
world  as  an  independent  nation.  E\-en 
when  the  tragic  period  of  violence  fol- 
lowed independence,  there  was  the 
United  Nations,  able  and  willing  to  re- 
store order  and  keep  the  Russians  out. 
All  this  could  have  been  so  .successful 
that  the  Congo  could  have  become  a 
paragon  of  free  world  cooperation. 

But  there  was  one  vital  flaw  in  this 
prospect — the  shortsighted  avarice  of  a 
mining  combine  with  powerful  cormec- 
tions  in  a  number  of  countries,  includ- 
ing Belgium  and  Great  Britain.  By  en- 
couraging secession  in  Katanga,  and  by 
taking  out  more  money  from  the  Congo 
than  the  UN.  has  put  in,  this  combine 
has  bled  the  United  Nations,  damaged 
the  unity  of  the  West,  and  done  irrep- 
arable harm  to  the  stand  of  the  West- 
ern nations  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 


By  lie,  actions,  the  combine  ha-  put 
the  remaining  colonies  on  notice  that 
they  cannot  expect  independence  to 
come  r>eacefully  if  there  is  a  large  pri- 
vate financial  stake  involved  in  without 
holding  or  delaying  real  independence. 

It  was  tragic  to  see  a  Western  busi- 
ne.ss  operation,  owned  partly  by  Western 
governments,  sabotaging  a  vital  policy 
of  the  West. 

At  the  moment,  the  prospect  has  im- 
proved. The  Governments  of  Belgium 
and  Great  Britain  now  support  the  pro- 
}X)sals  for  national  reconciliation  m  the 
Congo.  I  fervently  hope  that  this  sup- 
port IS  .sincere  and  will  continue.  For  if 
the  mining  combine  is  once  again  per- 
mitted to  call  the  tune,  the  $200  million 
U.N.  loan  v.ill  merely  have  postpKined 
disaster,  not  avoided  it. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  fuitlier  r^  f,:;!  sts  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Represent atii-es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President,  wltliout  fiscal-year  limita- 
tion, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated.  $100,000,000  for  a 
loan  to  the  United  Nations.  The  proceeds 
of  such  loan  shall  not  be  used  to  relieve 
states  members  of  the  United  Nations  of 
their  obligation  to  pay  arrearages  on  pay- 
ments of  any  United  Nations  assessments. 
and  Khali  not  be  used  to  reduce  regular  or 
special  2issessments  against  any  such  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  MORG.AN  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Walter,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee. 
having  liad  under  consideration  the  bill 
(S.  2768'  to  promote  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  by  authorizing  the 
purchase  of  United  Nations  k>onds  and 
the  appropriation  of  funds  therefor,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SEN.ATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate,  by 
Mr.  McQown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  IS  requested,  bills  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

H.R.  1171.  An  act  to  assure  continued  fish 
and  wildlife  benefits  from  the  national  fl.si. 
and  wildlife  conservation  areas  by  authoriz- 
ing their  appropriate  incidental  or  second- 
ary use  for  ptibllc  recreation  to  the  extent 
that  such  use  is  compatible  with  the  primary 
purposes  of  such  area.';,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and 

H.R.  10129.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  7.  1957,  relating  to  aircraft  loan 
guarantees. 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  pa.ssed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  IS  requested: 

S  319.  An  act  to  amend  part  I  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  In  order  to  provide 


that  the  provialons  of  section  4(1)  thereof. 
relating  to  long-  and  short-haul  charges, 
shiUl  not  apply  to  exprets  companies; 

H.  962.  An  act  to  ame;  ,d  the  P  ederal  Avia- 
tioa  Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  to  aid  the 
Cr  U  Aeronautics  Boiird  in  the  ;;.v est igati on 
of  ah'craft  accidents,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1024.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 27,  1954  <68  Stat  868)  with  respect  to 
the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Reservation  In  Utah; 

S.  2182.  An  act  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  schemes  In  Inter- 
state or  foreign  com.raerce  to  Influence  by 
bribery  the  outcome  of  sporting  contests,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.3019.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  State  of  Maryland 

S.  3138.  An  act  to  amend'  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  In  order  to  provide  for 
research  to  determine  criteria  and  means  for 
abating  objectionable  aircraft  noise; 

S.  3282.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yu  Sui 
Ling,  also  known  as  Yee  Shui  Ung; 

S  3297  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joannls 
Dounls; 

£  3298  An  act' for  tlie  relief  of  Stanislaw 
Bialoglowski; 

S,33S5.  An  act  to  redesignate  the  Big 
Hole  Battlefield  National  Monument,  to  re- 
vise the  toundaries  thereof,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.3452.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Has- 
san M.  Nourl; 

S.  3475.  An  act  to  provide  further  for  co- 
op>eratlon  with  States  in  administration  and 
enforcement  of  certain  Federal  laws; 

S.  3566.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
Harpers  Perry  National  Monument  to  Har- 
pers Perry   National  Historical    Park;    and 

S.  3589.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  acquire  certain  lands  lu 
Wright  County,  Minn.,  and  exchange  them 
with  the  State  of  Minnesota  for  State -owned 
lands  In  the  Superior  National  Forest,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bUls  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

S.  2357.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  regula- 
tion of  credit  life  insurance  and  credit  ac- 
cident and  health  insurance  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

8.3086.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  reduction 
in  the  workweek  of  the  Fire  DejMirtinent  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.3315.  An  act  to  relieve  owners  of  abut- 
ting property  from  certain  assessments  In 
connection  with  the  repair  of  alleys  and  side- 
walks In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 

S.  3317.  An  act  to  amend  provisloiis  of  law 
relating  to  personal  property  coming  into  the 
custody  of  the  property  clerk.  Metropolitan 
Police  Department,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  tlie  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  iS.  2356  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  act  known  as  the 
'Life  Insurance  Acf  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  approved  June  19.  1934,  and 
the  act  known  as  the  Fire  and  Casualty 
Acf  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  ap- 
proved October  3.  1940,"  requests  a  con- 
ference wiU:  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  tlie  two  Houses  tliercon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Beall.  Mr.  Smith  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Mr.  Miller  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  tliat  Mr. 
IIaktke  wa.^;  appointed  as  conferee  on  the 
bill  iH.R  4670-  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  law  relatine  to  indecent  pub- 
lications in  the  District  of  Columbia,"  in 
place  of  Mr.  Morse,  excused. 
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WORLD  PEACE  THROUGH  LAW 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
need  for  law  in  the  world  community 
is  the  greatest  gap  in  the  growing  struc- 
ture of  civilization.  The  achievement 
of  world  peace  through  law  is  a  wonder- 
ful dream  which  could  become  a  reality. 
Americans  since  colonial  times  have  in- 
sisted that  there  is  a  rule  of  law  which 
is  superior  to  the  nile  of  man.  Now- 
many  Americans  are  endeavoring  to 
carry  the  concept  of  the  rule  of  law  into 
the  international  field  as  a  method  of 
preserving  world  peace.  This  public 
focus  upon  the  rule  of  law  is  extending 
throughout  the  hemisphere  and  it  can 
achieve  good  for  humanity  if  the  task 
is  taken  up  by  enough  people. 

You  ask  what  exactly  is  this  interna- 
tional rule  of  law  idea?  The  basic  idea 
is  that  international  disputes  should  be 
settled  without  resort  to  arms.  It  is  the 
building  of  an  international  law  which 
is  adapted  to  today's  world  both  as  to 
content  and  as  to  universality  of  ac- 
ceptance. The  idea  that  there  is  a 
higher  legal  obligation  than  a  nation's 
own  local  jurisprudence  must  be  dem- 
onstrated to  the  world  so  nations  can 
accept  the  obhgaiion  without  loss  of 
national  sovereignty  or  pride.  The  rule 
of  law  where  it  prevails  within  nations 
must  mean  liberty,  justice,  and  equality 
for  the  individual.  It  embodies  the 
natural  law,  and  the  great  principles 
common  to  all  religions.  Essentially  it 
is  what  is  right  and  just  under  the  rule 
of  reason  as  developed  by  the  experience 
of  man. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has  es- 
tablished a  world  peace  through  law- 
program  which  L';  a  commendable  proj- 
ect. The  programs  objective  is  simple, 
but  vital— to  substitute  the  rule  of  law 
for  the  rule  of  force.  Through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  world  peace  through  law 
program,  continental  conferences  have 
been  held  for  the  Americas,  for  Asia  and 
Australasia,  for  Africa,  and  the  Middle 
East.  These  conferences  have  received 
the  support  of  the  Ford  Foundation  and 
the  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration and  they  precede  a  proposed 
world  conference.  Each  conference  has 
adopted  a  consensus  which  proclaims 
the  imperative  need  for  judicial  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes,  and  sug- 
gests standards  for  judges  on  interna- 
tional judicial  institutions. 

The  delegates  to  the  conferences  en- 
vi.^ion  a  program  of  research,  education, 
and  action.  This  is  a  program  in  which 
we  can  actively  participate  by  constantly 
offering  the  rule  of  law  as  our  country's 
plan  for  a  peaceful  world. 

Charles  S.  Rhyne,  chairman  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  World  Peace 
Through  Law  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, and  a  past  president  of  the  ABA, 
recommends  as  a  plan  to  achieve  peace 
that  the  United  States  announce  to  the 
world  that  its  plan  for  peace  is  the  uni- 
versal rule  of  law  on  a  worldwide  basis. 
We  should,  he  urges,  describe  this  plan 
of  peace  through  law-  as  a  plan  which  m- 


sures  liberty,  equality,  and  justice  for  all 
men  as  well  as  for  all  nations: 

■V\-e  must  achieve  peace  under  law  primarily 
through  development  of  methods  to  utilize  a 
judicial  concept  in  the  resolution  of  disputes 
between  nations.  The  need  here  Is  to  focvis 
the  crystalized  opinion  of  the  people  of  the 
world  upon  the  rule  of  law  and  what  It  can 
do  for  mankiiid 

John  Foster  Dulles,  speaking  on  the 
role  of  law  in  peace  said: 

To  accomplish  peace  through  law  will  take 
patience  and  perseverance.  It  will  require 
VIS  at  times  to  provide  an  example  by  accept- 
ing for  ourselves  standards  of  conduct  more 
advanced  than  those  generally  accepted.  We 
shall  be  misunderstood  and  our  motives  mis- 
Interpreted  by  others  who  have  had  no  such 
training  as  we  In  doctrine  of  law.  There  Is 
no  nobler  mi.ssion  that  our  Nation  could  per- 
form. Upon  its  success  may  depend  the 
very  survival  of  the  hiiman  race. 

Developments  in  the  last  few  weeks 
ha\  e  indicated  that  we  are  still  engaged 
in  an  ever-increasing  arms  race  with 
Russia.  At  present  there  seems  to  be  no 
end  to  this  arms  race.  Will  we  go  to 
war — or  will  we  apply  the  rule  of  law  in 
our  international  disputes? 

We  desperately  need  a  law  of  nations 
under  which  international  tribunals  will 
apply  the  rule  of  law  in  international  dis- 
putes. Of  cour.se.  voluntary  compliance 
by  nations  would  be  necessary  to  enforce 
decrees  and  judgments  of  a  world  court 
against  nations.  Would  Russia  submit  to 
the  judgment  of  an  international  tri- 
bunal ?  We  do  not  know :  but  it  is  obvious 
that  the  world  no  longer  has  a  choice  be- 
tween force  and  law.  As  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  said: 

If  civilization  is  to  survive,  it  must  choose 

the  rule  of  law. 

International  rule?  of  law  have  been 
successful:  for  instance,  worldwide  ad- 
herence to  the  law  of  the  sea.  law  of  the 
air,  the  law  of  diplomatic  immunity,  and 
the  postal  convention  demonstrate  work- 
ing universal  and  worldwide  law.  The 
rapidly  decreasing  size  of  the  world  in- 
tensifies the  need  for  new  institutions  to 
help  resolve  new  international  problems. 
The  United  States  may  not  have  done  all 
that  It  could  do  to  insure  the  success  of 
an  international  tribunal.  The  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  created  by  the 
United  Nations  in  1945  has  played  only 
a  minor  role  in  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national legal  disputes. 

The  refusal  of  some  nations  to  accept 
the  Court's  jurisdiction  at  all  has  caused 
the  Court  to  suffer.  The  Court  has  no 
jurisdiction  in  many  disputes  unless  the 
nations  agree  that  it  has  in  a  particular 
case. 

Our  country  accepted  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  in 
1946  but  with  a  reservation  excluding 
from  the  Court's  jurisdiction  "disputes 
within  the  domestic  jurLsdiction  of  the 
United  States."  The  Connally  amend- 
ment added  to  our  reservation  the  clause 
"as  determined  by  the  United  States  of 
America"  This  country  was  the  first  to 
provide  that  the  juiLsdiction  of  the  Court 
should  be  determined  not  by  the  Court 
but  by  us.  Several  other  nations  fol- 
lowed our  example.  Perhaps  the  United 
States  should  reconsider  this  reservation 
and  determine  whether  or  not  It  is  such 


an  impairment  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Court  that  it  should  be  removed.  If  an 
international  tribunal  is  to  be  effective  it 
needs  the  wholehearted  support  of  the 
United  States. 

We  must  support  the  movement  of 
waging  peace  through  the  rule  of  law. 
Charles  Rhyne,  speaking  to  the  Confer- 
ence on  World  Peace  Through  the  Rule 
of  Law  at  Rome  in  April  stated: 

It  Is  an  unfortunate  truth  of  our  era  that 
at  a  time  of  so  many  spectacular  achieve- 
ments, the  area  of  knowledge  of  how  to  re- 
place force  with  law  is,  in  fact,  the  world's 
greatest  underdeveloped  area.  -We  must  cre- 
ate a  means  to  bring  to  this  ever-mounting 
offensive  against  war  not  only  legal  talents, 
but  at  least  a  portion  of  the  political,  scien- 
tific, and  technological  talent  we  now  lavish 
on  preparations  for  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  of  law  can  be 
an  effective  means  of  achieving  world 
peace  and  an  alternative  to  a  world  domi- 
nated by  brute  force.  This  program  is  a 
program  of  realists  and  it  is  one  m  which 
we  may  all  join. 


THE  ALLAN  B.  ROGERS  MEMORIAL 
AWARD 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  of 
a  young  man  whose  personality  and 
ability  give  promise  of  a  full  life,  rich 
in  service  to  his  fellow  men,  brings  grief 
to  a  whole  community. 

So  it  was  with  Allan  B.  Rogers,  only 
31,  and  editor  of  the  successful  and  re- 
spected Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  pub- 
blished  in  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Allan  came  from  a  family  of  news- 
papermen. His  father  and  grandfather 
owned  and  published  and  built  the 
Eagle-Tribune  into  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential newspapers  of  Massachusetts. 

With  pride  in  his  heritage,  and  with 
a  love  for  journalism  that  he  acquired 
during  his  formative  years,  Allan  quickly 
learned  the  teamwork  of  skills  that 
create  from  many  sources,  and  within  a 
few  hours,  that  most  modern  of  products, 
the  daily  newspaper.  By  his  natural 
aptitude,  industry,  and  happy  faculty  of 
inspiring  confidence  among  his  cowork- 
ers, he  earned  his  way  to  the  position  of 
editor  with  the  best  years  of  his  career 
still  before  him. 

Because  a  newspaper  is  so  closely  iden- 
tified with  the  whole  life  of  a  community, 
Allan  took  an  active  interest  m  civic 
responsibilities.  By  helping  to  make 
Greater  Lawrence  a  better  place  in  which 
to  work  and  live,  he  was  providing  the 
spirit  and  the  leadership  that  exemplify 
the  highest   ideals  of  journalism. 

His  fellow  editors  recognized  his  worth 
by  electing  him  president  of  the  United 
Press  International  Newspaper  Editors 
of  Massachu-setts.  In  the  spring  of  1962, 
the  UPINEM  decided  to  name  one  of  the 
annual  competitive  awards  in  honor  of  a 
person  cormected  with  one  of  the  45 
Massachusetts  papers  served  by  the  UPI. 
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Three  days  after  this  meeting,  Rogers 
died  at  the  Phillips  House  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital. 

He  was  so  eager  for  life  and  so  con- 
fident that  he  could  enrich  it  with  his 
own  contributions,  that  many  people 
found  it  difficult  to  believe  that  he  had 
pa.ssed  away. 

But  time,  in  its  sweet  sad  way  does 
ease  the  shock  of  grief.  Then  comes  the 
need  to  honor  and  perpetuate  the  mem- 
ory of  one  whose  journey  through  this 
life  helped  those  he  met  along  the  way. 

The  United  Press  International  News- 
paper Editors  of  Ma.s.sachusetLs.  in 
tribute  to  their  late  president,  have 
announced  that,  from  now  on.  the 
best  editorial  award  in  the  annual 
UPINEM -sporLsored  competition  will  be 
known  as  the  Allan  B.  Rogers  Memorial 
Award. 

The  best  locally  produced  editorial  on 
a  local  subject  will  be  judged  oi-.  the  basis 
of  vigor  and  style 

■Vigor  and  style  as  fresh  as  the  dawn. 

That  would  have  pleased  Allan  B. 
Rogers  as  this  award,  dedicated  in  his 
memory,  will  bring  comfort  and  quiet 
pride  to  his  family  and  friends. 


TIME  OF  MEETING  TOMORROW 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourn.--  today  it  adjourn  to  mee-t  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  have  until 
midnight  Saturday  to  file  certain  re- 
ports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


committe:e  on  agriculture 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  may  have  until  nndnight 
Saturday  to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE    ON    EDUCATION    AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


•  NOW,  MR.  McNAMARA  HAS  SET  UP 
A  DEFENSE  SUPPLY  AGENCY  AND 
IT  IS  HIGH  TIME  WE  GOT  IT  •— 
HARRY  S.   TRUMAN 

Mrs  M.^Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Curtis!  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.^KER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  think  anyone  would 
expect  all  Missounans  to  be  in  complete 
agreement  on  national  issues.  I  would 
certainly  say  that  there  are  a  great  many 
issues  upon  which  former  President 
Truman  and  I  are  in  sharp  di.sagree- 
ment.  There  is  one  subject,  however, 
which  I  am  happy  to  state  we  agree  upon 
completely  and  that  regards  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Defense  Supply  Agency  m 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  order  that 
there  may  be  greater  effectiveness,  econ- 
omy, and  efficiency  in  the  procurement 
and  management  of  supplies  and  equip- 
ment which  annually  cost  the  taxpayers 
some  $25  billion  Regrettably,  much  of 
the  expenditure  is  fruitless  and  wasteful. 

In  the  September  1962  issue  of  the 
Military  Review  there  is  an  excellent 
article  regarding  the  President's  respon- 
sibility. President  Truman  has  added  a 
fort-word  which  I  consider  to  be  worth 
tlie  reading  of  every  taxpayer  in  the 
country.  President  Truman's  article 
follows,  verbatim: 

THf    Prl.SIDENT  S  RESroNblBILlTY 

Bv   Harry  S.  Truman) 

(The  Military  Re\iew  is  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  to  present  this  statement  by  a 
former  President  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Truman's  personal  message  serves  to  intro- 
duce our  readers  to  the  articles  following 
which  deal  with  the  direction  of  our  military 
forces  at  the  highest  level  —Editor  ) 

Just  15  years  ago  this  past  July  I  signed 
Into  law  the  bill  that  set  up  the  National 
Military  Establi.'^hment  and  created  The  Office 
of  Secretary  of  Defense  The  bill  was  not 
all  I  had  asked  for  from  the  Congress,  but 
It  was  a  first  step  in  the  direction  of  unifi- 
cation. Even  while  World  War  II  was  still 
on,  I  had  sp<5ken  out  for  tmification.  After 
I  became  President,  I  called  on  Congress  to 
give  us  the  kind  of  defense  machinery  that 
wiiuld  fit  the  needs  of  the  times 

A.s  Commander  in  Chief,  the  President 
kni'W.<:  perhaps  better  than  anyone  else  how 
much  it  takes  to  get  all  the  services  pulling 
in  the  same  direction  There  are  a  great 
many  different  factors  that  go  into  the  mak- 
ing of  a  command  decision,  but  In  the  end 
there  has  to  be  Just  one  decision — or  there 
IS  no  command  I  learned  that  lesson  In 
France  in  1918 

The  Presidency  of  the  United  States  Is  the 
greatest  and  most  hcuiorable  position  in  his- 
tory. It  is  actually  six  Jobs  rolled  into  one— 
and.  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stales,  there  is  no  way  for  the  man  who 
has  that  position  to  get  out  of  any  of  them 

You  can  talk  about  lightening  the  burdens 
of  the  Presidency,  but  no  matter  how  the 
Government  is  reorganized  there  are  always 
these  six  functions  to  be  earned  out.  and 
there  are  always  decisions  that  can  be  made 
only  by  the  man  who  is  in  the  White  House 
at    the   time. 

There  are  some  who  would  change  our 
s-ystem  of  government  so  that  the  responsi- 
bility   would    be    more    widely    distributed 


Under  our  Constitution  this  is  not  possible, 
and  I  just  happen  to  think  that  the  Consti- 
tution has  served  us  pretty  well  for  all  these 
years.  I  think  tliat  it  is  good  for  the  pe<:>pie 
to  know  who  Is  responsible;  that  is  the  only 
way  a  democracy  can   function 

That  Is  not  to  sav  that  the  responslbllitiea 
have  not  become  graver  and  the  declsloria 
tougher  than  was  true  w  hen  Henry  Knox  was 
Secretary  of  War  under  George  Washington 
and  the  whole  Army  had  less  than  5.000  men. 
There  are  five  times  that  many  today  in  the 
Pent.&gon  alone.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  cav- 
alry captain  who  would  take  his  troop  to 
rifle  practice  in  the  sagebrush  to  the  huge 
organization  of  Joint  Task  Force  8  that  car- 
ried on  the  nuclear  testing  this  spring  The 
older  readers  will  remember  as  I  do  the  days 
when  the  me.ss  .serpeant  weiit  out  and  did  his 
own  shopping  for  the  company's  needs:  now 
Mr.  McNamara  has  set  up  a  Defense  Supply 
Agency,  and  it  Is  high   time  we   got  It. 

Of  course,  size  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
change.  I  suppose  it  takes  someone  my  age 
to  appreciate  the  difference  between  horse- 
drawn  artillery  of  the  kind  w-e  had  m  World 
War  I  and  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles, 
between  using  runners  on  foot  and  the  elec- 
tronic communications  of  our  day  But  you 
do  not  have  to  be  very  far  along  in  age  to 
understand  what  difference  nuclear  weapons 
make. 

Today  the  defense  of  the  United  St.ates  is 
wherever  the  free  world  Is  being  defended. 
The  strength  of  our  allies  is  part  of  our  de- 
fense, and  our  strength  contributes  to  theirs. 
Someone  has  said  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  now  the  Commander  In 
Chief  of  the  free  world:  I  suppose  that  In  the 
sense  that  the  United  States  has  the  respon- 
sibility of  providing  the  leadership  for  the 
free  world,  the  President  Is  the  one  who  car- 
ries that  burden. 

How  does  he  do  it?  I  am  sure  that  the 
btirden  has  become  even  greater  than  It  was 
when  I  was  President,  and  of  all  the  Presi- 
dents functions  that  of  Commander  in  Chief 
has  grown  the  most  in  importance  and  in  Its 
demands  upon  the  incumbent  But  I  think 
that  the  basic  principles  that  I  tried  to  fol- 
low have  always  applied  and  apply  now. 

First  of  all,  the  President  has  to  be  on  top 
of  the  situation.  Getting  the  facts,  and  all 
the  facts,  takes  hard  work,  and  very  little  can 
be  done  by  others.  -Jou  cannot  make  a  deci- 
sion If  you  do  not  know  what  the  alterna- 
tives are.  You  cannot  know  what  the  alter- 
natives are  if  you  do  not  have  all  the  facts. 

Second,  the  President  has  to  find  the  best 
men  he  can  to  be  on  his  staff  and  in  his  Cabi- 
net. I  was  fortunate  to  have  such  outstand- 
ing men  willing  to  serve  as  Dean  Acheson, 
Gen.  George  C,  Marshall,  and  Robert  A. 
Lovett :  they  were  outstanding  leaders  and 
remarkably   capable   organizers. 

Third  the  President  needs  an  organization 
that  can  and  will  give  full  effect  to  his  deci- 
sions. This  has  been  the  most  difficult  thing 
to  accomplish  because  of  the  many  traditions 
and  si>ecial  interests.  I  believe  that  we  made 
progress  15  years  ago  when  I  signed  that  uni- 
fication bill  and  that  we  are  making  progress 
today.  We  need  to  go  on  making  progress. 
We  need  to  tise  every  ne-v".  technique  avail- 
able, every  bit  of  new  knowledge,  so  that  in 
the  end  the  President  will  always  be  prepared 
to  face  with  confidence  the  many  decisions 
that  our  position  in  the  world  and  his  posi- 
tion in  the  Nation  require  him  to  make. 

It  was  with  genuine  pleasure  that  I 
note  that  the  ex-President  fi-om  Missouri 
has  stated  that  "Now  Mr  McNamara 
has  .set  up  a  Defense  Supply  .Agency — 
and  it  is  high  time  we  got  it."  I  con- 
sider that  this  statement  is  extremely 
significant  and  timely  since,  as  we  know, 
there  have  been  efforts  by  proponents  of 
three  departments  separately  adminis- 
tered," to  curtail  if  not  to  eliminat.e  the 
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newly  established  Defense  Supply 
Agency  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  endorsed  by  President  Hoover, 
President  Truman,  and  President 
Kennedy. 


POSITION  OF  U.S.S.R.  IN  COLD  WAR 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DerwinskiI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  natural  concern  that  our  citizens 
have  over  developments  in  the  cold  war. 
it  is  practical  for  us  to  evaluate  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  apparent 
that  our  foreign  policy  is  based  on  con- 
fusion, vacillation,  and  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  otir  own  strength  and  vigor, 
whereas  it  should  be  based  on  the  known 
weaknesses  and  problems  of  the  Com- 
munist world. 

Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky.  professor  of 
economics  at  Georgetown  University,  and 
president  of  the  National  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  Committee,  is  considered  an 
outstanding  international  authority  on 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  his  recent  analysis  of 
the  Soviet  Russian  weaknesses  and  vul- 
nerabilities, published  in  the  September 
10,  1962,  Issue  of  the  American  Security 
Council's  Washington  Report : 

Soviet  Russian  Weaknesses  and 
Vulnerabilities 

In  analyzing  Soviet  Russia,  it  Is  necessary 
to  distinguish  at  the  outset  between  weak- 
ness and  vnjlnerabillty.  A  weakness  is  a  con- 
dition of  defect  and  Impairment  which  does 
not  In  Itsell  constitute  a  vulnerability.  F*or 
It  to  develop  into  this  state,  an  external  stim- 
ulus l3  required.  There  are  many  deep 
weaknesses  m  the  totaJitarian  Soviet  Russian 
empire,  but  so  long  as  they  remain  untapped 
thty  are  not,  by  definition,  vulnerabilities. 
Policies  of  patohed-up  containment,  evolu- 
tion and  wishful  thinking  on  the  coming 
breakup  of  the  so-called  Communist  bloc 
serve  only  to  gi-iarantee  that  Soviet  weak- 
nesses shall  not  become  vn.ilnerabilities.  The 
active  external  agent,  tiie  catalyst,  is  lacking 

The  prodigious  irony  of  the  current  situa- 
tion Is  the  fact  that  beneath  the  surface  of 
most  Soviet  Russian  accomplishments  and 
points  of  strength  rest  their  m-ost  profound 
weaJinesses. 

'ITie  real  decision  before  this  Nation  today 
is  not  whether  t-D  push  or  not  to  push  into 
space,  to  disarm  or  not  to  disarm,  to  nego- 
tiate or  not  to  negotiate,  to  trade  or  not  to 
trade  with  the  Red  empire.  Instead,  the 
basic  and  real  decision  is  whether  to  meet 
or  not  to  meet  the  full  ctjld-war  challenge 
of  colonial  Moscow  If  we  should  resolve  to 
engage  the  enemy  In  the  total  context  of 
the  cold  war,  it  wouldn't  and  couldn't  be  a 
matter  of  flighting  this  war  only  on  our  .side 
of  the  50-yard  line.  The  best  defense  Is  the 
ofTense.  and  It  should  be  obvious  that  the 
defense  of  freedom  is  being  battered  from 
Laos  to  Cuba  because  our  mere  defensive  and 
reactive  p<..sture  is  not  the  best  defense. 

A  cold  war  ofTenslve  would  not  permit 
Moscow's  imperialism  to  nibble  away  at  us. 
for  such  an  offensive  necessitates  the  conver- 
sion of  well-known  weaknesses  in  the  enemy's 
empire  into  vulnerabilities  and  the  system- 
atic exploitation  of  these  vulnerabilities  to- 
ward his   eventual  destruction. 


There  are  five  major  areas  for  analysis: 
fl)  The  Ideologlco  propaganda;  (2)  the  em- 
pire; (3)  the  so-called  economic  race;  (4) 
the  military —  space  field;  and  |5)  the  party 
apparatus. 

1.  We  have  still  to  appreciate  the  central 
Importance  of  propaganda  in  the  cold  war. 
The  Soviet  Russians  have  developed  this 
basic  art  to  make  a  relatively  backward  state 
appear  as  the  equal  of  the  American  giant, 
to  make  the  worst  empire  of  Its  kind  appear 
as  the  great  proponent  of  national  libera- 
tion and  Independence,  and  to  move  the 
minds  of  millions  throughout  the  world  In 
the  belief  that  all  this  Is  so. 

However,  the  weaknesses  of  Moscow's 
Ideologlco  propaganda  are  deep  and  funda- 
mental. After  20  years  of  indoctrination, 
millions  of  Ukrainians,  Georgians,  Russians, 
and  others  deserted  colonial  Moscow  in  World 
War  II:  after  10  years  of  heavy  propaganda 
Hurgartan  students  and  workers  staged  the 
1956  revolution.  There  are  many  similar  ex- 
amples to  prove  the  utter  bankruptcy  of 
Communist  ideology  when  it  Is  put  into 
practice. 

Nevertheless,  Moscow  continues  to  capl- 
t.ilizc  on  this  massive  deception,  chiefly  be- 
c.iuse  of  our  failure  to  develop  these  weak- 
nesses into  critical  vulnerabilities.  This  re- 
quires a  realization  of  the  central  Importance 
of  propaganda.  The  Voice  of  America  Is  but 
a  pygmy  compared  to  Moscow's  media. 
There  are  many  good  opportunities  for  de- 
molishing the  image  Moscow  casts  of  Its 
empire.  For  example,  we  could  easily  show 
the  Russian  perversion  of  theoretical  Marx- 
i.m,  the  emptiness  of  so-called  Communist 
ideology,  the  emergence  of  the  technocratic 
elite  In  the  U.S.S.R  .  and.  the  colonial  ex- 
ploitation of  the  captive  non-Russlan  na- 
tions within  the  Soviet  Union.  These  are 
only  a  few  points  to  establlali  the  Russian 
myth'jlogy  of   communism. 

If  we  are  to  win  the  cold  war,  we  must 
recognize  and  repeatedly  stress  the  real 
threat  which  Soviet  Russian  mythology  con- 
ceals. And  this  Is  the  Soviet  Russian  Im- 
perlo-colonial  system  of  totalitarian  rule. 

2.  The  second  general  area  of  Moscow's 
obvious  strength  Is  Its  expanded  empire. 
One  of  Moscow's  paramount  goals  In  the  past 
5  years  has  been  to  gain  'Western  acquies- 
cence to  the  permanence  of  Its  present  em- 
pire, and  our  Increasing  indifference  toward 
the  captive  nations  has  helped  in  this. 

Those  who  today  preach  that  the  Soviet 
Russian  empire  Ls  showing  signs  of  disinte- 
gration, that  the  future  U  with  us,  that  all 
that  is  required  is  a  military  buildup  and 
trade  with  this  empire,  are  gravely  mislead- 
ing the  citizens  of  this  country.  There  Is  no 
substantial  evidence  of  this.  In  fact,  all  the 
important  and  basic  evidence  of  Increasing 
empire  strength  points  the  other  way.  Of 
course,  Moscow  has  its  problems.  Who 
doesn't?  It  had  even  greater  problems  at 
Stalin's  death  and  during  the  Hungarian 
revolution,  but  It,  nonetheless,  continued 
to  build  up  its  composite  power. 

Yet,  beneath  the  surface  of  this  imperial 
power  and  strength  lies  the  most  profound 
weakness  of  tiie  Soviet  Union  and  of  the  en- 
tire structure  of  Moscow's  imperial  rule  and 
power.  This  weakness  Is  the  Immense  latent 
power  of  the  genuine  pauiotlc  nationalism 
of  the  captive  peoples  both  within  and  out- 
side the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  this  patriotic 
nationalism  which  is  our  most  formidable 
weapon  against  Soviet  Russian  Imperlo-colo- 
niallsm,  not  the  superficial  disagreements 
between  puppets  and  the  prime  power. 

Khrushchev's  sensitivity  here  Is  shown  by 
his  fury  at  the  Captive  Nations  Week  reso- 
lution, passed  by  Congress  In  1959.  Except 
for  the  U  2  Incident,  no  event  In  the  past 
10  years  has  had  as  violent  an  Impact  on 
Moscow  as  this  resolution.  Khrushchev  and 
his  pupp^  know.  If  we  do  not,  the  dlsa*- 
truui  effert^that  a  methodic  Implementation 


of  this  resolution  could  have  on  their  world- 
wide propaganda  operations  and  on  the  na- 
tions within  their  empire 

8.  In  the  economic  area.  It  should  be 
readily  recognized  that  for  cold  war  objec- 
tlvea  the  empire  economy  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  strong,  secure,  and  increasingly 
threatening.  Moscow  has  a  long  way  to  go  to 
match  our  economy,  but  being  a  totalitar- 
ian and  essentially  a  war  economy,  the 
U.S.S.R.  poses  an  Increasing  threat  as  $12  to 
$20  billion  of  additional  output  becomes 
annually  available  to  It  for  cold  and  hot  war 
purposes. 

Weaknesses  in  the  economy  are  many,  but 
most  fundamental  are  the  differences  in 
status  and  real  income  between  the  ruling 
elite  and  the  underlying  population,  and 
also  the  rampant  economic  colonial l.sm  to 
which  the  captive  non-Russian  peoples  are 
subjected.  This  could  be  transf  >rmed  Into 
a  vulnerability  by  focusing  worldwide  at- 
tention and  opinion  on  these  weaki^essea. 
It  would  provide  important  political  lever- 
age to  the  liberal  Russian  and  nationalist 
non-Russian  forces   within   the  U.S.S.R. 

4.  The  U.S.S.R.  devotes  top  priority  alloca- 
tion of  resources  to  the  mllltary-sp.ice  field. 
Over  20  percent  of  the  gross  product  In  the 
U.S.S.R  goes  to  mllltriry  pursult.s  Their 
further  development  poses  great  dangers, 
particularly  In  significant  breakthroughs 
capable  of  magnifying  their  mll.tary  power. 
Today,  Khrushchev  threatens  us  and  the 
world  with  "global  missiles."  He  ha.s  been 
so  effective  In  propagandizing  the  empire's 
military  and  space  feats  that  in  addition 
to  naive  and  pacifist  groups  doing  his  work 
for  him  in  the  free  nations,  even  our  own 
leaders  Invoke  from  time  to  time  the  pangs 
of  "nuclearltls"  as  an  excuse  for  the  absence 
of  a  well  defined  and  developed  cold  war 
policy. 

But  the  innovation  of  present  military- 
space  technology  In  no  way  alters  the  per- 
sistent weaknesses  In  the  armed  forces  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  The  ultimate  weapon  is  still 
man  and  his  morale,  loyalties,  and  will. 
Moscow  Is  well  aware  that  In  all  three  major 
wars  In  this  century,  the  motley  and  m.ulti- 
natlonal  forces  of  the  Russian  empire,  wheth- 
er czarlst  or  Soviet,  disintegrated  early. 

Capitalization  of  this  vital  weakness  Into 
a  vulnerability  rests  obviously  on  a  broader 
program  directed  at  the  captive  non-Russian 
nations  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Along  with  this  is 
the  necessity  for  a  full  and  superior  develop- 
ment of  all  our  arms,  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional. The  only  sure  and  safe  way  to 
preserve  the  gray  peace  and  to  move  for- 
ward to  cold  war  victory  Is  by  attaining  and 
maintaining  unquestioned  superiority  along 
the  entire  spectrum  of  military  technology 
and  weaponry. 

5.  The  final  area  for  analysis  Is  the  party. 
The  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
is  the  cohesive  agent  of  totalitarian  Soviet 
Russian  strength,  and  the  vehicle  for  the 
subverting  conspiracy  beyond   It. 

However,  It  has  weaknesses  that  could 
be  developed  Into  fatal  vulnerabilities.  The 
perennial  problem  of  succession,  intraparty 
feuding,  the  pressures  of  national  parties 
In  Ukraine,  Georgia,  and  elsewhere,  and 
infiltration  of  party  councils  and  machinery 
lend  themselves  to  such  a  development. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  our  offensive  in  the  cold 
war  would  necessarily  have  to  be  organic, 
composite  and  totallstlc.  Pursuing  one 
weakness  as  against  others  would  be  both 
foollsli  and  wasteful.  But  Involved  In  each 
of  these  major  weaknes.ses  Is  the  basic  prob- 
lem of  the  captive  non-Ru.';slan  nations  In 
the  US.SJl. 

It  la  painful  to  observe  how,  today,  we 
continue  to  miss  our  opp>ortunitle8  for 
eventual  cold  war  victory.  However,  I  am 
positive  that  given  an  aroused  citizenry,  the 
dominant  facts  of  international  life  and 
the  predominant   weaknesses   of  the   Soviet 
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Russian  empire  will  lead  us  to  the  pursuit 
of  an  Inescapable  policy  of  emancipation 
and  a  cold  war  strategy  designed  for  de- 
cisive  victory. 

Lev   E.    E>obriansky 


COMMISSION  ON  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a^k  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Mlchluan  !  Mr  Meader  l  may  oxtcnd 
hi.s  remark.s  at  this  point  in  the  REfoRD 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
\o  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEADER  Mr  Speakf^r.  I  have 
introduced  today  a  bill  to  establi.'^h  a 
Commission  on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment. 

TTiis  bill  is  for  the  .-^ame  purpo.se  as  a 
bill  I  introduced  on  April  17.  1962,  H  R. 
11377.  The  new  bill  can  be  said  to  be 
essentially  the  same  but  with  perfecting 
language. 

It  differs  from  H  R  11377  in  two  prin- 
cipal respects  First,  the  scope  of  the 
study  conu^mplated  is  .somewhat  broader 
and  more  clearly  stated. 

Second,  the  comix)sition  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Commission  is  somewhat 
different  in  that  the  six  public  members 
of  the  Commission  will  be  appointed  by 
the  President  from  a  pane!  of  not  less 
than  20  nor  more  than  25  persons  ex- 
perienced in  scientific  research  and  edu- 
cation or  industrial  research.  en)-'ineering 
and  development,  recommended  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  incorporated  these 
changes  in  a  new  bill  so  that  during  the 
consideration  of  this  legislation  by  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee 
these  suggestions  will  be  available  for  the 
study  of  the  members. 

Mr,  Speaker,  on  August  8,  1962,  the 
Senate  pas.sed  S  2771  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator McClell.^n.  and  that  bill  is  now 
pending  before  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee  of  the  House.  I  have 
urged  that  speedy  action  be  taken  by  that 
committee  on  this  legislation  and  hopxe 
that  the  committee  will  not  postpone 
consideration  any  longer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  study  should  have 
been  undertaken  by  such  a  body  as  is 
contemplated  by  this  legislation  a  long 
time  ago.  Our  expenditures  in  scientific 
research  and  development  are  mounting, 
and  the  problems  which  such  expendi- 
tures raise  both  with  respect  to  govern- 
ment programs  and  the  scientific  com- 
munity are  becoming  graver  each  day. 
Mistakes  can  be  frozen  into  the  fabric 
of  this  activity  which  may  well  limit 
scientific  progress  so  important  to  our 
national  well-being  and,  indeed,  our  sur- 
vival. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  see  fit  to 
create  this  Commission  before  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  expires. 

A  copy  of  my  new  bill  follows: 

HR.  

A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission  on  Research 
and  Development 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre<tentatwes  of  the  United  States  of 
Avienca  in  Congress  assembled. 


FINDINGS   .^N^D  DECLAJRATION    OF  PVRPOSE 

Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  that  re- 
search and  development  activities  conducted 
by  or  under  the  spons<>rshlp  of  the  \arious 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  have  a 
major  Impact  upon  the  conduct  of  scientific 
and  other  scholarly  research  in  the  United 
States,  and  vitally  alTect  the  overall  pattern 
and  direction  of  future  Federal  programs  and 
private  activities.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  provide  for  a  thorough  study  of  such 
programs  for  the  purpose  of  (1)  ascertain- 
ing the  Impact  of  such  programs  on  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  Including  the  im- 
pact on  such  institutions  of  the  portion  of 
the  Indirect  costs  of  such  In.'stitutlons  which 
are  attributable  to  such  program  and  which 
are  borne  by  the  institutions,  (2i  studying 
the  implications  for  academic  freedom  and 
the  proper  role  of  universities  in  our  society 
of  Federal  selection  and  control  of  research 
programs  at  such  Institutions,  (3)  studying 
questions  Involved  in  the  ownership  of  pat- 
ents, patent  rights,  and  proprietary  rights 
where  such  patents  or  rights  are  attrib- 
utable to  such  programs,  (4i  assuring  the 
conservation  and  effirient  tra'.ning  and  utili- 
zation of  scientific  and  engineering  man- 
power through  elimination  of  overlapping 
and  duplication  of  efTort,  and  (5i  evaluating 
the  effectiveness  of  such  programs  and  their 
efficiency  and  economy  and  determining  the 
extent  to  which  such  proeram.'  .'equire  ad- 
ministrative or  orgniiizational  reforms.  It 
is  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  making  of  recommendations  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  of  pro- 
posals for  necessary  improvements  In  fed- 
erally financed  programs  and  activities  in  the 
field  of  research  and  development 

establishment    or    commission;    dvties 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Commission  Est  .relished. — 
There  is  hereby  estiibllshed  a  bipartisan 
commission  to  be  known  as  the  "Commis- 
sion on  Research  and  Development"  (in  this 
Act   reJerred  to  as  the  "Commission"). 

(b)  Duties  of  Com. mission. — In  conform- 
ity with  the  findings  and  in  furtherance  of 
the  purpose  declared  in  section  1.  the  Com- 
mission shall  conduct  a  full  and  complete 
investigation  and  study  of  all  operations  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  field  of  re- 
search and  development,  whether  conducted 
by  Federal  agencies  directly  or  through  con- 
tract, grants-in-aid.  or  otherwise.  The 
Commission  shall  report  the  results  of  Its 
Investigation  and  study  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress,  and  shall  make  such  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  operations 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  field  of 
research  and  development  as  it  may  deem 
desirable, 

MEMBERSHIP     OF     THE     COMMISSION 

Sec  3,  lai  Ntmber  and  .Appointment —The 
Commission  shall  be  composed  of  fourteen 
members  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Ten  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  four  appointed  from  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  and  six 
appointed  from  private  life  from  a  panel  of 
not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  twenty- 
five  persons  experienced  in  scientific  research 
and  education  or  industrial  research,  en- 
gineering and  development,  recommended  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences: 

(2 1  Tvi'o  Members  of  the  Senate  appointed 
by  the  Vice  President  from  different  political 
parties:  and 

(3i  Tuo  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  from 
different  political  parties. 

(bl  Vacancies — Any  vacancy  in  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  In  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

organization   or   the   commission 
Sec.  4.  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a   Vice   Chairman   from   among  its 
members. 


QUORUM 

Sec.  5.  Eight  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum 

COMPENSATION     OF     MEMBERS     OF     THB 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Members  of  Congress — Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  are  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion In  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  as  Members  of  Congress:  but  they 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by 
them  In  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested 
In  the  Commission. 

(b)  Members  From  the  Execvtivk 
Branch — The  memisers  of  the  Commission 
who  are  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  each  receive  the  compensation 
which  he  would  receive  if  he  were  not  a 
member  of  the  Commission,  plus  such  addi- 
tional compensation,  if  any.  as  is  necessary 
to  make  his  aggregate  salary  $20,500.  and 
they  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred 
by  them  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
vested  in  the  Commission 

(c)  Members  From  Private  Life  -  The 
members  from  private  life  shall  each  receive 
$50  per  diem  when  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  vested  in  the  Comniission, 
plus  reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by 
them  In  the  performance  of  such  duties 

staff  of  the  commission 
Sec.  7.  The  Commission  shall  have  the 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensptlon 
of  such  personnel  as  It  deems  advisable,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  clvll- 
servlce  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended. 

certain  la'ws  inapplicable  to  commission 

AND  its   staff 

Sec,  8  The  service  of  any  person  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission,  the  service  of  any 
other  person  with  the  Commission,  and  the 
employment  of  any  person  by  the  Commis- 
sion, shall  not  be  considered  as  service  or 
employment  bringing  such  person  within  the 
provisions  of  section  281.  283,  or  284  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  C'>de.  or  of  any 
other  Federal  law  Imposing  restrictions,  re- 
quirements, or  penalties  in  relation  to  the 
employment  of  persons,  the  jierformance  of 
services,  or  the  payment  or  receipt  of  com- 
pensation In  connection  with  any  claim,  pro- 
ceeding, or  matter  Involving  the  United 
States. 

expenses  of  the  commission 
Sec  9.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  so  much  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

POWERS   OF  THE   COMMISSION 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Committees  — The  Commis- 
sion may  create  such  committees  of  Its  mem- 
bers with  such  powers  and  duties  as  may 
be  delegated  thereto. 

(b)  Hearings  and  Sessions — The  Com- 
mission, or  any  committee  thereof,  may  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and 
act  at  such  times  and  places,  and  take  such 
testimony,  as  the  Commission  or  such  com- 
mittee may  deem  advisable.  Any  member 
of  the  Commission  may  administer  oaths  or 
affirmations  to  witnesses  appear! nf  before 
the  Commission  or  before  any  committee 
thereof . 

(c)  Obtaining  Official  Data — The  Com- 
mission, or  any  committee  thereof,  Is  au- 
thorized to  secure  directly  from  any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  agency,  board,  com- 
mission, office.  Independent  establishment,  or 
Instrumentality  information,  suggestions, 
estimates,  and  statistics  for  the  purpose  of 
this  Act;  and  each  such  department,  bureau. 
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agency,  board,  commission,  office,  eslublish- 
ment,  or  Instrumentality  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  furnish  such  Information,  s\ig- 
ge-stlons,  estimates,  and  statistics  directly  to 
the  Commission,  or  any  committee  thereof, 
upju  request  made  by  the  Chal2-m.an  or  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  or  of  the  com- 
mittee concerned. 

(d)  SrBPE.VA  Power. — The  Commission,  or 
any  committee  thereof,  shall  have  power  to 
require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
books,  papers,  and  documents;  to  administer 
oaths:  to  take  testimony;  to  have  printing 
and  binding  done;  and  to  make  such  ex- 
penditures as  It  deem.s  advisable  within  the 
amount  appropriated  therefor.  Subpenas 
shall  be  Issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion or  committee  and  shall  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  them.  The  provisions 
of  sections  102  to  104,  Inclusive,  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (2  U.S.C.  192-194).  shall  apply 
in  the  case  of  any  failure  of  any  wltress  to 
comply  with  any  subpena  or  to  testify  when 
summoned  under  authority  of  this  section. 

EXPIRATION   OF   COMMI.SSION 

Sec.  11.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist  on  June  30.  1964. 


PROBLEMS  OP  THE  LUMBER 

INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Berry]  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  the 
House  floor  a^ain  today  to  point  up  the 
serious  situation  in  an  industry  wherein 
lumber  mills  are  being  forced  out  of 
business,  thousands  of  people  are  thrown 
out  of  employment,  and  the  economy  of 
many  communities  is  being  seriously  dis- 
rupted because  of  the  policy  adopted  by 
the  Forest  Service,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  administration  in 
power. 

The  plight  of  the  lumber  industry  has 
been  a  growing  concern  both  economi- 
cally and  legislatively.  Several  hundred 
mills  have  been  closed  in  the  past  2  or 
3  years,  and  other  mills  are  closing  al- 
most daily.  Several  hundred  thousand 
employees  have  been  thrown  out  of  work 
with  Its  economic  disruption  both  in  the 
communities  and  State's,  as  well  as  in  the 
Nation. 

U.S.  lumber  production  in  1961  was 
down  4.2  billion  board  feet  from  the  13- 
year  average.  Softwood  lumber,  the  ma- 
jor segment  of  the  U.S.  lumber  produc- 
tion, was  down  1.8  billion  board  feet 
from  1961  from  the  13-year  average.  At 
ti.e  same  time,  softwood  limiber  imports 
from  Canada  were  up  from  1.4  billion 
board  feet  to  4  billion  board  feet  in  1961. 

Canada  is  supplying  about  95  percent 
of  the  total  US,  imports  of  lumber.  In 
1961  alone  there  was  an  increase  of  400 
million  board  feet  from  Canada.  Actu- 
ally, in  1961,  Canada  supplied  approxi- 
m.ately  17  percent  of  the  softwood  lumber 
used  in  the  United  States.  It  became 
apparent  that  Canada  could  capture  any 
share  of  the  American  consumption  they 
desired  by  quoting  prices  from  3  to  8 
percent  below  U.S.  producers. 

It  also  became  apparent  that  this  non- 
competitive situation  was  made  possible 
by  the  fact  that  stumpage  prices  in  the 
two  countries  are  entirely  noncompeti- 
tive.   In  1960  Canadian  stumpage  of  all 


species  averaged  $5  38.  while  the  average 
stumpage  cost  in  Western  United  States 
was  $20.02.  There  is  also  a  Govern- 
ment-granted transportation  advantage 
for  the  Canadian  operators.  Canada 
manipulated  its  current  exchange,  ad- 
vantageous to  their  exporters  into  the 
United  States,  and  there  is  other  definite 
governmental  assistance  granted  to  the 
lumber  industry  exporting  into  the 
United  States. 

Becau.se  of  serioas  concern  over  the 
situation  as  it  was  developing.  Members 
of  Congress  joined  with  the  industry  on 
a  nonpartisan  basis  pointing  up  the  prob- 
lems and  the  dangers,  and  finally  on  Feb- 
ruary 21  more  than  50  representatives 
of  the  Nation's  lumber  indus'ttr  and 
more  than  45  Members  of  Congress  and 
their  administrative  assistants  met  with 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  and 
his  staff  to  present  the  problem  and  rec- 
ommend solutions  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

They  recommended  four  principal  pro- 
posals to  the  Department  pertaining  pri- 
marily to  ar.owable  cut.  appraisal  meth- 
ods, appeals  procedure,  and  contract 
reviews. 

Both  Members  of  Congress  and  the  in- 
dustry generally  carried  on  the  fight  for 
assistance  to  the  industry  on  a  nonpolit- 
ical.  bipartisan  basis.  There  were  in- 
troduced more  than  a  dozen  House  joint 
resolutions  calling  on  the  President  to 
impose  quotas  for  the  importation  of 
lumber.  Bipartisan  conferences  were 
held,  efforts  were  made  on  the  House 
floor  both  by  individuals  and  by  groups, 
calling  upon  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  take  some  action  within  the 
management  of  the  Forest  Service,  price- 
wise  and  otherwise,  to  at  least  assist  in 
making  the  lumber  industry  more  com- 
petitive with  Canada  and  calling  upon 
the  President  to  use  the  powers  granted 
to  him  to  establish  quotas  against  devas- 
tating imports. 

In  spite  of  this  bipartisan  effort  on  the 
part  of  Members  of  Congress  from  both 
parties  and  from  all  areas  of  the  cotm- 
try  when  the  President  was  ready  to  is- 
sue a  statement  on  his  proposed  action, 
he  called  to  the  White  House  on  July 
26  only  Democrat  Members  who  were 
interested  m  the  lumber  problem,  not 
one  Republican  was  invited.  He  con- 
fen-ed  with  this  group,  obtained  their  ap- 
proval of  a  six-point  program  which  the 
administration  indicated  would  heal  the 
wounds  of  the  lumber  industry  and 
which  Members  of  Congress  and  the  in- 
dustry felt  would  very  materially  assist, 
if  implemented  with  any  degree  of  de- 
sire to  actually  provide  assistance.  It 
included  both  immediate  and  long-range 
action  which,  it  was  stated,  would  in- 
crease employment,  improve  eflBciency 
and  raise  earnings. 

The  proposed  steps  as  outlined  by  the 
President  called  for — 

First.  The  initiation  of  negotiations 
with  Canada  concerning  the  amotmt  of 
softwood  lumber  imported  into  the 
United  States. 

Second.  The  submission  of  a  request 
to  the  Congress  for  additional  funds  for 
forest  development  roads  and  trails  pro- 
gram to  assure  the  prompt  harvest  of 
national  forest  timber. 


Third.  The  amendment  of  tlie  inter- 
coastal  shipping  laws  to  permit  use  of 
foreign  vessels  when  those  conditions 
exist  which  indicate  severe  hardship  to 
American  shippers.  This  amendment 
will  reduce  the  handicaps  suffered  by 
American  producers  in  the  intcixoastal 
shipment  of  lumber. 

Fourth.  An  immediate  increa.'^e  in  al- 
lowable cuts  which  V. ill  make  available 
150  million  board  feet  on  the  lands  man- 
aged by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Rfth.  The  establislimcnt  of  a  prefer- 
ence for  American  products  in  the  pur- 
chase of  lumber  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration and  other  Federal  departments 
and  agencies.  This  could  be  particulaily 
significant  in  connection  with  the  various 
aspects  of  the  AID  program. 

Sixth.  Increased  attention  to  loan  ap- 
plications filed  with  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration  by  lumber  mills  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  upgrade  their 
production  and  better  compete  with  im- 
ported lumber  product.s. 

In  addition,  the  President  indicated 
that  he  was  directing  that  there  be  a 
continuing  review  of  the  problems  of  the 
industry  by  an  interagency  committee  in 
order  that  developments  and  problems 
might  be  anticipated  and  recommenda- 
tions made  to  meet  and  overcome  any 
difficulties  or  handicaps  the  Industry 
might  face.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture would  be  specifically  instructed  to 
report  to  him  by  October  15  on  both  finn 
and  interim  increases  in  national  forest 
allowable  cuts  to  assure  a  continuation 
of  timber  sales  at  or  beyond  the  record 
levels  achieved  in  the  most  recent  quar- 
ter of   1962. 

In  spite  of  all  the  hit'h -.'bounding  ideas 
and  phrases  set  forth  in  the  President's 
statement,  almost  nothing  has  been  done 
to  implement  any  of  the  six  points. 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERRY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  administration  simply  is  giving  the 
lumber  industry  a  lot  of  conver.sation  and 
a  lot  of  talk  and  accomplishing  nothing' 

Mr.  BERRY.  That  is  exactly  right. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  stated  he  would 
initiate  negotiations  with  Canada  on  the 
subject  of  quotas.  It  was  expected  the 
adminLstration  would  probably  ask  for 
voluntary  quotas  on  the  part  of  the  Ca- 
nadian industry. 

During  the  week  of  Autru.'^t  27  a  con- 
ference was  held  with  officials  of  the 
Canadian  Govei-nment  and  the  industry. 
The  American  conferees  came  back  and 
issued  a  press  lelease  saying  that  they 
had  a  conference. 

The  President's  statement  promised 
"the  initiation  of  ncL-otiations  with  Can- 
ada." If  this  statement  meant  that  they 
would  hold  a  conference  with  the  Cana- 
dians regarding  the  importation  of  lum- 
ber into  this  country,  then  they  have 
fulfilled  their  promi.se— they  did  hold  a 
conference.  Even  their  own  press  re- 
leases on  that  conference  failed  to  men- 
tion any  agreement  on  quotas,  any  limi- 
tation on  shipments  or  anything  bene- 
ficial to  the  domestic  industiy. 
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Canada  raised  its  tariff  on  lumber. 
Canada  devalued  its  dollar.  Both  of 
these  steps  were  taken  to  unprove  the 
condition  of  the  Canaciian  lumber  indus- 
try.    We  had  a  conference. 

Mr;.  ^LAY.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  BERRY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
women. 

Mr<.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker  I  have  asked 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  to 
yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  offer  my  com- 
mendation to  him  for  his  concern  with 
and  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
the  lumber  mdusiiT  and  in  addition  to 
commend  him  for  his  consistent  efforts 
to  try  to  solve  these  problems. 

As  the  Gentleman  has  stated,  repre- 
.seniatives  of  the  United  States  and 
Canatlian  Governments  met  on  Aueust 
28  and  29  in  Ottawa.  Canada,  to  discu.<vs 
present  and  future  pioblem.s  confront- 
ing the  North  American  softwood  indus- 
try, with  resp>ect  to  forest  resources, 
growth  rates,  emploj-ment.  and  markets 
During  a  2-day  meeting  in  which  the 
discussions  took  place,  a  detailed  exami- 
nation was  made  of  lumber  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada: 
Canadian  imports  into  the  United  States; 
and  (^urreiil  economic  problems  con- 
fronting the  U.S.  softwood  limiber  in- 
dustrj'- 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  am  pleased  that 
the  Fiesident  recently  recognized  the 
serious  problems  caused  by  excessive 
Canadian  imports  of  softwood,  and  I  am 
plea.'^ed  that  the  United  States  sent  a 
negotiating  team  to  the  lumber  nego- 
tiations in  Canada. 

Prior  to  the  first  negotiating  session, 
however,  it  came  to  my  attention  that  the 
.American  negotiators  going  to  Ottawa 
would  not  be  accompanied  by  technical 
advisers  from  the  lumber  industry.  I  im- 
mediately wrote  to  President  Kennedy  to 
express  my  hope  that  the  American 
.spokesmen  would  at  least  have  handy  to 
their  call  somewhere  in  the  Province  a 
few  lumber  industry  experts  to  help  ad- 
vise the  American  negotiators  because 
American  communities  dependent  upon 
the  forest  industry  have  too  much  at 
stake  to  ri.sk  losing  this  battle.  Indica- 
tions were  that  the  Canadian  team  would 
have  fit  its  disposal  lumber  industry-  ex- 
perts from  the  Province,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  to  be  only  reasonable  that  we  should 
match  the  Canadians  in  this  respect. 

In  response  to  my  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Larry  O'Brien,  the  President's 
special  assistant,  replied  that  there  were 
no  Canadian  industry  advisers  present 
at  the  negotiations,  which,  he  said,  were 
attended  only  by  high-level  Government 
officials  of  both  countries  and  their  tech- 
nical assistants.  Mr.  O'Brien  also  stated 
that  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
already  have  met  with  domestic  industry 
repres'^tatives  who  expressed  their 
pleasure  with  the  progress  made  to  date 
and  their  satisfaction  with  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  next  meeting. 

I  dc  feel  compelled  to  report,  how- 
ever, that,  on  the  basis  of  private  infor- 
matior.  I  have  received,  it  is  apparent 
that  Canadian  industry  representatives 
were  ;n  Ottawa,  but  not  within  the 
negotiating  room.  The  Financial  Post. 
Toronto,  of  S<'ptember  1,  clearly  stated, 


moreover,  that  Canadian  laniber  repre- 
.sentatives  were  in  Ottawa,  and  for  only 
one  purpose — to  uaich  the  negotiations. 

Mr.  O'Brien  s  observation  that  domes- 
tic industry  repi-esentatives  expressed 
their  satisfaction  with  arrangements 
made  for  the  next  meeimp"  was  ap- 
parently premature  because  I  was  sub- 
sequently informed  that  domestic  in- 
dustry representatives  had  not  been  pre- 
sented with  details  of  arrangements  for 
the  next  meeting. 

I  assume  that  in  good  faith  our  Gov- 
ci-nment.  in  making  arrangements  for 
the  second  meeting,  will  invite  the  lum- 
ber industry  to  propose  technically  com- 
petent people  who  can  serve  our  Govern- 
ment's negotiators  in  any  way  helpful  to 
present  tiie  U.S.  \iewpoint.  It  is  shock- 
ing to  feel  that  our  Go\fcrnment  would 
not  match  the  Canadians  in  every  re- 
spect Willi  every  re.source  they  will  use. 
We  certainly  would  not  send  a  tennis 
team  to  meet  their  rugby  team  and  ex- 
pect to  come  home  any  less  tiian 
massacred. 

Again  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  bnngaig  tiie  various  prob- 
lems of  the  lumber  industry  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  House.  While  much  has 
been  said,  we  do  not  think  the  w  ords  have 
been  followed  by  aiiywhere  near  enough 
action  to  solve  the  problems  witli  which 
we  are  fact-d. 

Mr.  BERRY.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Washmgton.  Certainly  her  in- 
terest in  this  problem  is  well  known  and 
certainly  she  has  done  a  great  deal  in 
attempting  to  bring  about  a  solution.  I 
hope  future  results  will  be  better. 

Now  with  regard  to  step  No.  2,  more 
money  for  access  roads.  More  money 
has  been  appropriated  for  roads  and 
trails,  but  there  is  no  specification  tliat 
this  money  must  be  spent  for  roads  and 
trails  in  timbered  areas — it  is  being 
planned  and  programed  for  recreational 
roads.  The  law  does  not  force  the  For- 
est Service  to  use  this  money  exclusively 
for  opening  up  timber,  and  apparently 
the  Department  does  not  intend  to  use 
it  for  this  purpose  imless  they  arc  forced 
to  do  so. 

With  i-egard  to  step  No.  3.  providing 
for  passage  of  legislation  to  permit  the 
u.se  of  foreign  vessels  for  domestic  lum- 
ber shipping,  as  the  Canadians  do.  pro- 
viding the  Secretary  of  CommeiTe  finds 
the  timber  industry  injured  because  of 
the  rates  charged  by  domestic  shipping, 
nothing  has  been  done.  This,  of  course. 
would  be  helpful  to  a  small  segment  of 
the  industi-v-  It  would  benefit  that  seg- 
ment located  in  the  Northwest,  but  only 
10  percent  of  the  total  shipments  going 
from  thf  west  coast  to  the  east  coast  are 
shipi)ed  by  intercoastal  waters.  Such  a 
step  is.  however,  very  important  to  that 
segment  of  the  industry  in  the  Pacific 
Noi-thwest.  and  this  legislation  should 
be  pa.s.sed  and  would  be  passed  if  the 
administration  would  only  lend  just  tacit 
assistance. 

Mr  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
centleman  yield '' 

Mr.  BERRY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  To  me  it  is  dis- 
couraging that  Congress  has  not  taken 
up  legislation  amending  the  Jones  Act 
to  allow  foreign  bottoms  to  carry  lumber 
from  the  west  coast  to  the  east  coast. 


The  Canadians  are  taking  a  lot  of  that 
market. 

Mr.  BERRY  I  agi-ee  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  NOP3LAD  The  Jones  Act  should 
]ye  amended  to  permit  this  for  the  bene- 
fit of  industry,  especially  in  times  of 
.slack  employment.  Otherwise  we  will 
find  it  impossible  to  compete  because 
1  hey  can  carry  it  at  a  reduced  rate  &<  the 
Canadians  do. 

Mr.  BERJIY.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  not  only  for  intro- 
ducing such  legislation  but  for  encourag- 
ing others  m  the  introduction  of  similar 
legislation. 

With  regard  to  No  4.  wherein  it  was 
t'roposed  an  increa.se  in  the  allowable  cut 
cf  150  million  l>oard  feet  of  timber  on 
lands  managed  by  the  Department  of 
Interior,  again  nothine  of  value  is  being 
cone.  There  has  been  no  .siL'nificant  in- 
crease in  the  allowable  cut.  The  base 
timber  sale  prices  are  still  so  high  that 
the  industry  cannot  bid  on  them.  The 
fact  is.  they  can  make  it  available,  but 
if  the  price  is  so  high  the  industi-y  cannot 
break  even  and  make  a  small  profit,  they 
cannot  and  will  not  bid.  How  can  it 
t'enefit  the  industry  if  thf  Depaitment 
makes  available  timber,  but  it  i.-?  not  put 
up  for  sale,  or  when  it  is  put  up  for  sale, 
it  is  put  up  at  a  price  the  small  operators 
cannot  meet?  While  the  large  operator 
may  be  able  to  handle  part  of  it.  the 
small  operator  is  being  further  put  out  of 
business. 

With  regard  to  No  5.  whei-ein  he 
promised  the  establishment  of  a  pref- 
erence for  Amei-ican  lumber  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  other  Govern- 
ment agencies,  again  little,  if  anything, 
has  been  done.  If  the  Defen.se  Depart- 
ment has  stepped  up  its  use  of  lumber, 
the  fact  is  not  noticeable. 

So  far  as  AID  is  concerned,  this  Agency 
has  completely  nullified  the  President's 
promise  by  its  special  ruling.  The  Ad- 
ministrator of  AID.  when  asked  to  re- 
quire the  use  of  American  lumber  in 
their  South  American  and  Central 
American  development  program,  said 
that  they  were  not  in  a  position  to 
specify  any  particular  product.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  President  said  they 
should  do  it,  the  Administrator  for  AID 
said  they  are  "not  in  a  position  to 
specify." 

With  regard  to  step  No.  6,  suggesting 
increased  attention  to  loan  applications 
filed  with  SBA  to  help  smaller  mills  up- 
grade theij"  production  in  order  to  better 
compete  with  imported  lumber,  this 
recommendation  has  likewise  fallen  on 
deaf  ears.  Instead  of  making  a  special 
effort  to  save  these  small  industries,  a 
number  of  these  small  mills  recently 
have  been  forced  out  of  business. 

Another  point  that  should  be  men- 
tioned in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that 
the  trade  bill,  supported  so  strongly  by 
the  administration,  carries  provisions 
that  would  completely  nullify  any  re- 
lief presently  bem^;  requested  by  the 
lumber  industiy  before  the  Tarill  Com- 
mission. This  legislation  is  still  being 
considered  by  the  other  body  and  could 
be  corrected  if  the  administiation  reaily 
meant  what  it  said  about  wttniinii  to 
help  the  lumber  industry. 
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The  situation  is  serious  and  getting 
worse  No  help  has  been  forthcoming 
from  this  administration,  and  many  of 
ii.>  have  grave  doubts  that  anything  more 
than  hppervice  will  be  provided. 

Whether  its  actions  demonstrate  the 
policies  of  the  State  Department  to  help 
every  other  nation  at  the  expense  of  the 
domestic  industries,  or  whether  it  actu- 
ally IS  antibusiness  is  diflficult  to  say. 
One  thing  is  certain.  The  lumber  in- 
dustry must  have  relief  and  it  must  have 
that  relief  now.  Relief  would  not  be 
difficult  to  grant,  both  throuph  quotas  on 
imports,  reducing  stumpage  costs  to  a 
competmve  figure,  and  by  relaxing  the 
regulations  of  the  Department  for  un- 
necessary road  requirements,  erosion 
control  requirements,  and  other  require- 
menus  which  add  so  much  to  the  cost  of 
operation  and  place  the  domestic  mills 
completely  out  of  competition  with  the 
Canadian  producer. 

Until  .some  oi  ti^iot-  things  aie 
.straightened  out.  we  can  only  assume 
that  the  administration  is  not  interested 
m  assi.sting  this  important  segment  of 
our  economy. 

Certainly  it  is  one  of  the  biggest 
chart^es  that  our  mdustry  must  take  into 
account,  and  would  be  helpful  to  a  large 
.semnent  of  the  industry. 

Mr  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
ucntleman  yield'.' 

Mr,  BERRY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr  NORBLAD  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  comment  on  legislation 
which  I  have  introduced  that  provides 
on  FHA-mortgaged  homes  the  lumber 
going  into  those  houses  must  be  Ameri- 
can lumber,  the  .same  as  they  do  on 
defense  projects  and  have  for  many 
years? 

Mr  BERRY.  It  should  be  pas.sed.  and 
I  wish  there  were  some  way  of  getting 
this  legislation  out  for  consideration.  If 
the  administration  is  interested  in  fol- 
lowing up  on  the  recommendations  and 
the  promt.^^es  it  made  to  the  lumber  in- 
dustry and  the  people  of  America,  cer- 
tainly this  legislation  .should  come  out. 
Mr.  NORBLAD.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  ha\e  tried  to  get  a  report 
on  that  legislation  but  the  administra- 
tion has  failed  to  give  me  any  report. 
The  FHA  mortgages  use  about  half  of 
this  lumber,  and  I  think  it  would  go  a 
long  way  in  helping  the  American  lum- 
ber industiv 

Mr.  BERRY  It  would  be  a  big  step 
in  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

Mr  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  BERRY  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wa.^h!:l'Jton, 

Mr  PF:LLY  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  asked 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  to 
yield  to  me  in  order  that  I  may  commend 
him  for  the  unfailinu  concern  that  he 
has  demonstrated  in  behalf  of  the 
lumber  indu.stry.  I  am  glad  that  the 
gentleman  continues  to  remind  the 
member.ship  of  Contjiess  of  the  adverse 
effects  on  the  Amicrican  lumber  indu.stry 
of  imports  from  Canada.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  share  the  interest  of  my  colleasue  in 
seeking  a  solution  to  this  -rave  problem 
to  the  American  mills  and  American 
manpower  whose  livelihood  is  linked  with 
timber. 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been  said,  repre- 
.sentatives  of  the  United  States  and 
Canadian  Governments  met  recently  in 
Ottawa.  Canada,  to  discuss  the  mutual 
problem  of  the  North  American  softwood 
industry  In  this  2-dav  discussion  the 
subject  was  examined  from  all  points  of 
view,  and  as  I  understand,  no  agreement 
was  reached  except  to  the  extent  that 
both  nations  were  found  to  have  a  mu- 
tual interest  in  finding  a  solution. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  expect  our  Canadian 
friends  to  make  any  concessions  that 
would  resolve  our  problem.  Perhaps 
some  areas  of  agreement  can  be  found. 
Of  course,  if  the  trend  continues  and 
more  American  lumber  mills  are  disman- 
tled and  moved  to  Canada  or  closed 
down,  increasing  the  unemployment  in 
the  United  States  in  logging  operations 
and  in  our  mills  it  could  result  in  retal- 
iation and  undesirable  action  on  our 
part.  As  I  see  it.  Canadian  Government 
officials  are  far  more  responsive  to  Can- 
ada's busine.ssmen  than  our  State  De- 
partment officials  are  to  the  needs  of  our 
American  industry.  I  would  have  liked 
to  have  had  more  private  industry  rep- 
resentatives participate  in  the  Canadian- 
American  talks, 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  hopeful  if  not  op- 
timistic that  further  discussion,  when 
resumed  between  Canada  and  ourselves, 
will  accomplish  some  results.  Mean- 
while, there  are  other  steps  which  must 
be  taken  to  help  American  producers 
hang  on  to  what  remains  to  them  of 
the  softwood  market. 

I  would  like  to  .see  legislation  passed 
to  exclude  lumber  from  shipping  con- 
ference agreements.  This  would  allow 
for  competitive  conditions  in  freight 
rates  for  water  shipments. 

Certainly,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there 
will  be  no  relaxation  in  efforts  of  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers  A.ssociation  who  have 
sought  various  means  and  through  vari- 
ous channels  to  obtain  relief  with  respect 
to  policies  and  actions  of  the  Forestry 
Department.  There  must  be  more  lib- 
eral timber-cut  policies  on  Government 
land.  And  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  western  railroads  can 
help  with  relief  from  discriminatory 
I'e^ulations. 

Ultimately,  of  course,  as  I  see  it,  a  big 
part  of  the  answer  can  only  be  found  in 
the  escape  clause  in  connection  with  the 
American  forest  products  industries'  cur- 
rent petition  before  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion following  public  hearings  which  are 
scheduled  to  begin  .shortly. 

The  President  made  several  sugges- 
tions for  relief  of  the  lumber  situation. 
Just  how  politically  expedient  they  were 
or  how  .itryressive  the  administration  will 
be  m  followinsz  them  up  with  concrete 
proposals  remains  to  be  seen.  At  least  we 
know  the  President  is  aw  are  of  our  prob- 
lem. The  textile  indu.stry  obtained  help. 
The  voices  of  other  distressed  industries 
have  been  heard  and  heeded.  Unfor- 
tunately it  does  not  appear  that  the 
President  will  invoke  any  temporary 
quota  pending  a  Tariff  Commission 
finding. 

Unemployment  and  shutdowns  in 
Northwest  lumber  mills  should  get  im- 
mediate attention. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  commend  our 
colleague  from  South  Dakota  for  his 
excellent  remarks  today  Despite  prom- 
ises and  high-level  discussions  the  future 
of  lumber  appears  dismal  Indeed  I 
assure  the  gentleman  that  I  will  con- 
tinue to  work  with  him  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  both  ends  of  the 
Capitol  and  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  try 
and  obtain  a  permanent  solution.  Until 
that  time,  the  executive  branch,  if  it  sees 
fit,  can  do  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  able 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  and  tliank 
him  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  want  to  again  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  the  statement  he  has  made 
today,  and  I  share  his  views. 

Mr.  BERRY.  I  certainly  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  for  his 
comments.  I  appreciate  the  work  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  has  done 
and  has  been  doing  in  bringing  the 
plight  of  the  lumber  industry  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  generally. 

Until  some  of  these  things  are 
straightened  out,  we  can  only  a.ssume,  I 
believe,  that  the  administration  is  not 
interested  in  assisting  this  important 
segment  of  our  economy. 


AIR    POLLUTION 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBON.^Ti).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
again  today  called  on  the  Health  and 
Safety  Subcommittee  of  the  Hou.-<e  Inu-r- 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
to  review  once  again  the  provisioiis  of 
three  bills  pending  in  the  committee  to 
deal  with  the  vital  matter  of  air  pollu- 
tion. I  refer  to  H.R  10615  which  I 
introduced  and  H  R.  10519  and  H.R 
11524.  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  ccntleman 
from  Alabama  I  Mr  Roberts!  and  our 
respected  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  CormanI. 

I  understand  that  the  committee  has 
recommended  that  the  current  act  h?  ex- 
tended and  that  action  on  these  r-"3- 
posals  be  held  over.  I  realize  the  inL  .- 
state  and  intrastate  complexities  of  th^ 
problem,  but  believe  that  they  can  h? 
adequately  resolved  without  holding  up 
the  legislation  for  another  session.  The 
enactment  of  this  legislation,  as  recom- 
mended earlier  by  the  administration, 
would  not  in  my  opinion  handicap  fur- 
ther study  that  the  committee  feels  the 
subject  warrants.  To  the  contrary,  I 
feel  once  enacted  into  law.  great  strides 
can  be  made  in  this  field  and  the  neces- 
sary compacts  with  the  States  can  be 
effectively  negotiated. 

Hence,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  on  niN  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  tho.se  privileged 
to  serve  on  this  committee,  and  its  able, 
most  respected  chairman,  to  reevaluate 
this  problem  with  a  view  of  reporting  a 
meaningful  bill,  beyond  merely  extend- 
ing the  pre.sent  act.  befoie  the  current 
session  adjourns.  I  trust  that  the  fullest 
consideration  will  be  given  to  this  appeal. 
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CIVIL  DEFENSE  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  5  minutes,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remar.<cs,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matte]-. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  ■]' 

The.-'e  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  complete  copy  of 
a  letter  dated  August  3,  1962,  siL-^ned  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 
This  letter  was  sent  to  the  chairmen  of 
the  S<  nate  and  Hou.se  Armed  Services 
Committees,  the  chairmen  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Appropiiations  Committees, 
and  cl  airmen  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Indepcadent  Offices  Appropriations  Sub- 
committees: 

Dear  Mk.  Chairman:  Legislation  and  ap- 
propriations are  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress on  civil  defen.se  programs  which  would 
greatly  Increase  the  capacity  of  this  country 
to  survive  and  recover  after  a  nuclear  blow. 
Your  co.nmlttee  has  Jiixlsdictlon  over  this 
legislation  (these  appropriations).  I  wish 
again  to  state  my  view  that,  in  these  times, 
the  Fede.-al  Government  has  an  inescapable 
responsibility  to  take  practical  and  sensible 
measures  to  minimize  loss  of  life  In  the 
event  of  nuclear  attack,  to  continue  the 
essential  functions  of  the  Government,  and 
to  provide  a  base  for  our  survival  and  re- 
covery as  a  nation.  These  matters  are  an 
Integra]  part  of  a  balanced  defense  program 
for  the  security  of  our  Nation. 

You  know  from  your  own  experience  how 
the  sens*'  of  urgency  with  which  we  view 
these  matters  fluctuates  When  a  crisis  Is 
near,  we  pay  attention  to  them;  when  It 
seems  distant,  they  recede  from  the  fore- 
front of  our  concern.  It  is  Important  that 
we  overcome  our  natural  tendency  to  put 
off  making  preparations  for  a  contingency 
which  Is  both  awful  and  unlikely. 

La£t  year  I  sent  to  the  Congress  s  pro- 
gram embodying  my  views  of  what  Is  a  sensi- 
ble and  p.-actical  program,  which  focused  on 
protecting  as  many  of  oiu  people  as  possible 
against  lethal  fallout  radiation.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  my  ether  senior  advisers 
on  this  ijubject  had  intensively  reviewed 
what  Is  known  and  what  Is  not  known  about 
the  possible  effects  of  nuclear  warfare.  The 
conclusion  was  clear  that,  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  under  a  wide  range  of  attack  assump- 
tions, large  numbers  of  lives  could  be  saved 
by  adequate  fallout  shelter  space.  Post- 
ponement of  practical  measures  to  shield 
our  people  from  fallout  radiation  cannot  be 
Justified  liy  the  Inevitable  Imponderables  and 
the  contl.iulng  need  for  a  greater  research 
effort.  Tne  Department  of  Defense  Is  con- 
tlntiously  examining  present  and  futiue 
weapons  systems  and  studying  the  effects 
of  a  wide  range  of  hypothetical  nuclear  at- 
tacks. Ncthlng  In  the  studies  that  have  been 
made  since  last  year's  decisions  Justifies 
change  of  the  program  which  we  have  pro- 
posed. 

The  Defense  Department  survey,  which 
was  the  first  step  In  our  new  progriun,  re- 
veals that  we  already  have  encugh  shelter 
.«:pace  for  (iO  nUlUon  people  whicli  needs  only 
to  be  marked  and  provisioned.  Funds  made 
available  ior  fiscal  year  1962  liave  financed 
completion  of  the  survey  and  procurement 
of  over  half  of  the  necessary  provl.slons. 
Thus  we  are  beyond  debating  whether  to  cre- 
ate public  shelter  systems;  we  ha\  e  now  done 
It  as  a  result  of  the  action  taken  by  Congress 
at  my  request  last  summer.  When  we  com- 
plete this  task,  the  chances  of  siu-vlval  of  tens 
of  mllllouB  of  Americans  will  be  Improved  at 
a  cost  of  $3  to  $4  for  each  person.  We  may 
well   take  satisfaction  In  this  achievement. 


Communities  planning  to  create  an  effec- 
tive shelter  program  founded  on  space  identi- 
fied In  the  national  survey  must  be  able  to 
act  in  reliance  on  the  Federal  Government 
to  carry  out  announced  plans  to  deliver 
shelter  supplies,  Improve  the  warning  system, 
equip  a  radiological  monitoring  net,  protect 
emergency  broadcasting  Bt.atlon6,  and  pro- 
vide training  materials  and  Instructor  train- 
ing to  meet  the  need  for  specialized  skills 
in  each  shelter.  The  Defense  Department 
Is  dependent  upon  the  pending  $235  million 
appropriation  request  to  carry  out  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  share  In  this  undertak- 
ing. 

Municipal  governments  and  building  own- 
ers around  the  country  are  now  faced  with 
the  difficult  task  of  working  out  the  details 
of  making  effective  use  of  the  stirveyed  shel- 
ter space.  This  Is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do. 
It  is  gratifying  to  all  of  us  to  see  so  many 
hard-pressed  mayors,  county  commissioners, 
building  owners,  school  superintendents, 
businessmen  and  other  community  leaders 
stepping  up  to  this  Job.  This  will  be  our 
country's  first  experience  with  the  practical 
problems  of  sheltering  large  numbers  of 
people.  I  anticipate  far  better  understand- 
ing of  what  can  be  done  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems presented  by  the  risks  of  nviclear  at- 
tack after  Federal,  State  and  local  govern- 
ment programs  are  translated  Into  some- 
thing visible  and  immediately  useful  In  the 
months  ahead. 

I  particularly  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
Importance  of  continuing  last  year's  program 
for  adding  low-cost  fallout  shelter  space  to 
suitable  buildings  owned  or  leased  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Successful  completion 
of  the  first  phase  of  the  new  civil  defense 
program  depends  on  a  wide  range  of  hypo- 
thetical nuclear  attacks.  Nothing  In  the 
studies  that  have  been  made  since  last  year's 
decisions  Justifies  change  of  the  program 
which  we  have  proposed. 

The  Defense  Department  survey,  which  was 
the  first  step  In  our  new  program,  reveals 
that  we  already  have  enough  shelter  space 
for  60  million  people  which  needs  only  to 
be  marked  and  provisioned.  Funds  made 
available  for  fiscal  year  1962  have  financed 
completion  of  the  survey  and  procurement  of 
over  half  of  the  necessary  provisions.  Thus 
we  are  beyond  debating  whether  to  create 
public  shelter  systems;  we  have  now  done 
It  as  a  result  of  the  action  taken  by  Congress 
at  my  request  last  summer.  When  we  com- 
plete this  task,  the  chances  of  survival  of 
tens  of  millions  of  Americans  will  be  Im- 
proved at  a  cost  of  $3  to  $4  for  each  person. 
We  may  well  take  satisfaction  In  this  achieve- 
ment. 

Communities  planning  to  create  an  effec- 
tive shelter  program  founded  on  space  Identi- 
fied In  the  national  survey  must  be  able  to 
act  in  reliance  on  the  Federal  Government 
to  carry  out  announced  plans  to  deliver 
shelter  supplies,  Improve  the  warning  system. 
eqxUp  a  radiological  monitoring  net,  protect 
emergency  broadcasting  stations,  and  provide 
training  materials  and  Instructor  training  to 
meet  the  need  for  specialized  skills  In  each 
shelter.  The  Defense  Department  Is  depend- 
ent upon  the  pending  $235  million  appro- 
priation reqxtest  to  carry  out  the  Federal 
Governments  share  In  this  undertaking. 

Municipal  governments  and  building 
owners  around  the  country  are  now  faced 
with  the  difficult  task  of  working  out  the 
details  of  making  effective  use  of  the  sur- 
veyed shelter  space  T!u.«  is  not  an  easy 
thing  to  do.  x't  1."!  gratifying  to  all  of  xis 
to  see  so  many  hard-pressed  mayors,  county 
commissioners.  building  owners,  school 
superintendents,  businessmen  and  other 
community  leaders  steppir.g  up  to  this  Job. 
This  will  be  our  country's  first  experience 
with  the  practical  problems  of  sheltering 
large  numbers  of  people.  I  nnticip.-^-.te  far 
better  understand; rie  of  what  can  be  done  to 
meet  the  problems  presented  by  the  risks  nf 
nxtclear  attack  after  federal.  State  and  local 


government  programs  are  translated  Into 
something  visible  and  Immediately  useful  In 
the  months  ahead. 

I  particularly  wish  to  call  attefition  to  the 
Importance  of  continuing  last  year's  pro- 
gram for  adding  low-cost  fallout  shelter 
space  to  suitable  buildings  owned  or  leased 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Successful  com- 
pletion of  the  first  phase  of  the  new  civil  de- 
fense program  depends  on  public-spirited 
decisions  by  bv.ildJng  owners  to  allow  their 
property  to  be  used  for  the  protection  of 
people  working  or  living  nearby.  Failure  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  to 
provide  shelter  space  In  public  buildings 
makes  It  difficult  to  communicate  to  our 
citizens  the  priority  which  this  type  of  pro- 
t€K:tlon  must  command.  Many  .Americans  in 
public  and  private  life  have  been  and  will 
soon  be  actively  participating  In  the  new 
civil  defense  program  In  reliance  on  Federal 
leadership  and  support. 

The  second  phase  of  the  new  civil  defense 
program  will  provide  financial  help  to 
schools,  hospitals  and  similar  nonprofit  In- 
stitutions electing  to  Include  fallout  shelter 
space  needed  in  their  buildings.  It  requires 
legislation  which  Is  i>ending  before  the  two 
Armed  Services  Committees  and,  therefore. 
is  not  effectively  before  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittees. 

A  decision  to  put  public  money  into 
shelters  in  privately  owned  buildings  is  a 
difficult  one  which  deserves  deliberate  and 
careful  scrutiny  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mlt-«es  of  Congress.  I  had  hoped  that  hear- 
ings for  this  purpose  would  have  taken  place 
earlier  In  this  session  when  there  was  time 
and  an  opportunity  to  give  the  matter  the 
necessary  attention.  At  this  late  Juncture.  I 
can  appreciate  the  preference  of  the  chair- 
men of  the  Armed  Services  Committees  to 
defer  these  Important  hearings  until  early  in 
the  next  Congress  when  they  can  be  given 
the  time  and  attention  of  thof>e  concerned. 
However,  local  planning  to  meet  require- 
ments for  new  shelter  space,  which  Is  closely 
relatycd  to  plans  to  use  existing  shelter.  Is 
likely  to  be  delayed  pending  clarification  of 
the  proposed  Federal  financing  for  shelter 
space  In  schools,  hospitals,  and  other  com- 
munity institutions.  Accordingly.  I  am  re- 
questing that  these  hearings  be  held  early 
enough  to  enable  a  supplemental  request  for 
enough  fiscal  year  1963  funds  to  keep  pace 
with  those  conununltles  and  eligible  In- 
stitutions with  plans  for  creating  new  fall- 
out shelter  spaces. 

I  :un  sending  similar  letters  to  the  chair- 
men of  other  congressional  committees  with 
responsibilities  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

John  P.  Kennedy. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  following  these  re- 
marks. I  desire  to  advise  the  House  that 
following  the  disposition  of  the  U.N.  bond 
bUl,  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HoLiFiELDl.  will  call  up  the  conference 
report  on  the  atomic  energy  bill. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Sheppard  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  from  4  p.m.  today,  and  the 
balance  of  the  week  or.  account  of  ofiBcial 
business. 

Mr.  Whalley  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Fkwxon),  on  account  of  illness. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GR.ANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  pennission  to 
add]  ess  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
late e  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 
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Mr.  Halpern  I  at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
May  > .  tor  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ScHWEXGEL  '  at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
May  I.  for  30  miiiute.';  on  Monday  Sep- 
tember 17.  1962. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  m  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr  Hall,  while  m  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  today,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mrs.  Church  <at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
May  I  to  include  extraneous  matter  m 
her  remarks  today  while  in  tiie  Commit - 
tf-e  of  the  Whole, 

Mr.  Roosevelt. 

'The  followmq;  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  May  >  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  ■ 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri. 

Mr   Pillion. 

'The  followam  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  ALBERT!  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: )  _ 

Mr   BOYKiN 

Mr   Blatnik. 

Mr  Gonzalez. 

M:-    Zelenko. 

Mr   Boland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  KnrniN 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  theieupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R  298.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  recovery 
from  tortlously  liable  third  persons  of  the 
cost  of  hospital  and  medical  care  and  treat- 
ment furnished  by  the  United  States; 

H  R  2125  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Soon  Tai 
Lim; 

H  R  3125.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joao  de 
Freitas  Ferreira  de  Vasconcelos; 

H  R  3619.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gennaro 
Prudente; 

H.R.  3719.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pagona 
Pascopoulos: 

H.R.  6653.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maurizlo 
Plarldl: 

H  R  7582  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dario 
Taquechel; 

H.R.  9728  An  act  to  amend  the  Coopjeratlve 
Forest  Management; 

HR.  10160.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  A 
R.  Lendian; 

H  R  11914.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
C'rinibino:   and 

H  R.  12459.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  relief 
of  certain  enlisted  members  of  the  Coast 
Guard. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPK^KER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  and  loint  reso- 
lution of  the  foUowm.ij  titles : 

S.  3064.  An  act  to  amend  secUoii  9  of  the 
act  of  May  22  1928.  as  amended,  authoriz- 
ing and  directing  a  national  survey  of  forest 
resources:  and 

SJ  Res.  133-  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  coina*?e  of  a  medal  In  recognition 
of  the  distinguished  services  of  Sam  Ray- 
burn.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
I  at  6  o'clock  and  5  minutes,  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow.  Friday,  September  14, 
1962.  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

LTnder  clause  2  of  rule  XXI"V,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Spt  akers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2523.  A  lett«r  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  the  determination  made 
by  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion (OCDM),  succeeded  by  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  (OEP),  Executive  Offlce 
of  the  President,  of  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  copper  needed  in  the  strategic  and  critical 
materials  stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2524.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
oi  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  entitled  'A  bill  to  authorize  the 
compilation  and  printing  of  29,350  copies  of 
a  wall  map  of  the  United  States";  to  the 
Committee   on    House   Administration. 

2525.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  5,  1962.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  illus- 
trations, on  a  cooperative  beach  erosion  con- 
trol study  of  Fort  Macon-Atlantic  Beach  and 
vicinity.  North  Carolina,  authorized  by  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act.  approved  July  3.  1930, 
a.s  amended  and  supplemented  (H.  Doc.  No. 
555  1 :  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
ordered  to  be  printed,  with  four  Illustrations. 

2526  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  6.  1962,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  the  Gulf  Intra- 
coastal  Waterway,  La.,  and  Tex.,  requested  by 
a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
June  11.  1962  iH.  Doc.  No.  556);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be 
printed,  with  five  illustrations. 


RKPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 

Oi    committees    were    delivered    to    the 

Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 

proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  HENDERSON:  Committee  on  Post 
OrTuc  ar.d  Civil  .Service.  H.R.  11949.  A  bill 
to  repeal  section  25  of  title  13,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  duties  of  supervisors, 
enumerators,  and  other  employees  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  ol  Com- 
merce; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2359). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hcjuse  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  HENDERSON  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  11950.  A  bill 
to  iuneiid  section  131  of  title  13,  United 
State.s  Code,  so  as  to  provide  for  taking  of 
the  economic  censuses  1  year  earlier  start- 
ing in  1968:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2360 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  McMillan :  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  S.  2795.  An  act  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  by  collecting  agencies  and 
private  detective  agencies  of  any  name,  em- 
blem, or  insignia  which  reasonably  tends  to 
convey  the  impression  that  any  such  agency 


is  an  agency  of  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  with  amendment  (Rept 
No.  2361).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  S.  2977.  An  act  to 
amend  the  Life  Insurance  Act  of  the  District 
of  Columbia;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  2362).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  12417.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  act  of  March  5,  1938.  establishing 
a  small  claims  and  conciliation  branch  in 
the  municipal  court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
Itimbia;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2363).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMillan  ;  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  H.R.  12690.  A  bill  to 
permit  investment  of  funds  of  insurance 
companies  organized  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  obligations  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  2364) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  S.  1651.  An  act  to  au- 
thorize the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  delegate  the  function  of  ap- 
proving contracts  not  exceeding  ♦100.000: 
with  amendment  ( Rept.  No.  2365 ) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  S.  2511.  An  act  to  provide  for 
the  production  and  distribution  of  educa- 
tional and  training  films  for  use  by  deaf 
persons,  and  for  other  pm-fx^ses:  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  23661.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BONNER: 

H  R.  13123.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  Act  relating  to  the  hunting  of 
migratory  game  birds  on  or  over  baited 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  KITCHIN: 

H.R.  13124.  A  bill  to  provide  for  import  fees 
on  cotton  products  during  periods  the 
United  States  is  subsidizing  the  export  of 
cotton:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr.  SANTANGELO: 

H.R.  13125.  A  bill  to  permit  the  sr.le  or 
delivery  in  interstate  commerce  of  certain 
credit  cards  only  if  there  is  in  effect  liability 
Insurance  to  protect  holders  of  such  cards: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WALLHAUSER: 

H.R.  13126.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment  of   hazardous   duty   compensation 
for  postal  field  service  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 

H.R  13127.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Individual 
to  deduct,  for  Income  tax  purposes,  the  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  him  In  traveling  to  and 
from  work  on  public  conveyances;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 

H.R.  13128.  A  bin  to  Increase  from  $600  to 
$1,000  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 

H.R.  13129.  A  bin  to  establish  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  a  Gold  Procurement 
and  Sales  Agency,  and  for  other  purposes; 
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to  the  Committee   on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr  MEADER 

H  R.  13130    A   bill   to  e6tabllf:h   a  Commis- 
sion on   Research    and  Development;    to  the 
Committee  on   Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  KITCHIN: 

H.J.  Re8.883    Joint  resolution  to  limit  the 
importation  of  cotton  products  to  the  amount 
thereof  imported  in  1961;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   FLOOD: 

H.  Con  Res  525.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  and  judgment  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  Canal  Zone  sovereignty; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

H.  Con  Res.  526.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  will  not  surrender  its  Jurisdic- 
tion or  control  over  the  Canal  Zone  or  the 
Panama  Canal:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr   MORC.AN: 

H  Con  Ret  527  Concurrent  resohition  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  in  protecting 
the  freedom  of  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr  VINSON: 

H  Con.  Res  528  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  in  protecting 
the  freedom  of  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr  JUDD: 

H.  Con.  Res  529.  Conctu-rent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  In  protecting 
the  freedom  of  the  counules  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI : 

H.  Oon.  Res.  530  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  In  protecting 
the  freedom  of  the  roiuiTriPs  of  rhp  West-ern 


Hemisphere:    to  the   Committee   on  Foreign 
Affairs 

By  Mr   HAYS: 

H  Con  Res  531.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  In  protecting 
the  free<i')m  of  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Heniisjjhere.  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs 

By  Mr    SELDEN : 

H  Con  Re.s  532  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  In  protecting 
the  freedom  of  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER 

H  Con  Res  533.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pres.'^inp  the  sense  of  Congress  in  protecting 
the  freedom  of  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affa.rs 

By  Mr    MO  NAG  AN 

H.  Con.  Res.  534.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  in  protecting 
the  freedom  of  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By   M:     CHIPEIiFIELD: 

H.  Con.  Res.  535.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  in  protecting 
the  freedom  of  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mrs    BOLTON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  536.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  In  protecting 
the  freedom  of  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr    FOUNTAIN. 

H.  Con.  Res.  537.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  in  protecting 
the  freedom  of  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
.AfT^iirs 


By  Mr  LANE: 
H  r(.n  Res  538  Conr\:  rent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  .sense  of  Congress  In  protecting 
the  freedom  of  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  to  the  Con.mittee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS   ANE'  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mrs  BOLTON : 

H.R.  13131,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Mangano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 

H.R  13132  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
I.  Seddon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  MILLER  of  New  York  : 

H.R.  13133.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emilia 
D'Addario  Santorelli;  to  the  Committee  on 
tlie  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY: 

H.R  13134.  A  bUl  for  tlie  relief  of  Leopold 
Kellner  and  Benjamin  Kellner:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  13135.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Michele 
Bongiardina;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  13136.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Lulsa  Lombardo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana : 

H  R.  13137.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Clifford 
Duplechaln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HARDY: 

HJ.  Res.  884.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  issuance  of  a  gold  medal  to  General  of  the 
Army  Dotiglas  MacArthur;  to  the  Committee 
.,,,  p.  .  irjQg  and  Currency. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


A    Tribute    to    the    Honorable    Victor    L. 
Anfuso 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HERBERT  ZELENKO 

cr     NtW     VOF.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  13   19f,2 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  87lh  Cont:re.ss.  the 
Honoi'able  Victor  L  Ankvso  will  retire 
as  a  Member  of  the  Hou.'^e  of  Repre.^ent- 
atives.  This  dedicated  American  ha.s 
faithfully  and  effectively  sened  people 
of  the  United  States  and  the  cause  of 
democracy  and  brotlierhood  throughout 
the  world.  He  has  now  heeded  the  call 
to  further  dedication  in  other  areas  of 
public  service  in  his  own  State  of  New 
York. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  per- 
.sonal  tribute  to  him  as  a  public  servant. 
Throughout  the  many  year.';  of  liis  serv- 
ice, his  achievement-s  and  character  have 
earned  for  him  the  respect  and  com- 
mendation not  only  of  the  public  orticials 
of  this  country  but  of  those  of  many 
other  countries  of  the  world.  He  wa.s  a 
patient  and  wise  mentor  to  nu-  during 
my  years  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.   His  wisdom  and  counsel  have  en- 


abled me  to  perform  my  duties  in  the 
best  interests  of  all  of  the  people.  I  know- 
that  this  is  true  also  in  the  case  of  many 
of  my  other  colleagues. 

It  is  appropriate  at  this  time  to  set 
forth  the  distinpuished  biographical  and 
public  record  of  Representative  Anfuso 
as  an  example  to  future  generations  of 
Americans  for  their  inspi'-aiion. 

Congressman  Victor  L.  ANKr.so  was 
bom  in  Sicily,  Italy,  March  10.  1905 
He  came  to  America  with  his  mother, 
tv.'o  older  brothers,  and  two  sist^'is  m 
1914.  They  settled  in  the  William.'-buiph 
section  of  Brooklyn  and  ha\  e  lived  iherc 
ever  since.  He  was  educated  in  New- 
York  City'.'^  public  schools  and  Commer- 
cial Hipli  School,  studied  law  at  Si.  Law- 
rence University  Law  School — now 
Brooklyn  Law  School — from  which  he  le- 
ceived  an  LLB.  degree  m  1927.  He  wa.s 
admitted  to  the  New  York  .'^tate  bar  m 
1928  and  has  been  engaged  m  private  law 
practice  since  then,  specializing  m  civil 
and  criminal  law. 

Dunne  the  early  1930's  Mr  Anfuso 
formed  the  Citizens  Welfare  Association 
If)  help  people  in  Brooklyn  who  were 
haidesl  hit  by  the  economic  depression. 
In  1936  he  organized  the  Italian  Board 
of  Guardians,  now  affiliated  with  the 
Catholic  Charities  in  Brooklyn,  to  aid  de- 
linquent children  and  children  from  bro- 
ken homes.  He  served  as  pre.'^ident  of 
the  organization  for  four  terms. 


From  1941  to  1943  Mr.  Anfuso  served 
on  Selective  Service  Board  No.  221  and 
later  as  a  member  of  Selective  Sei-vice 
Appeal  Board  No.  26  by  appointment  of 
the  Governor  of  New-  York.  In  1946  he 
received  the  Selective  Service  Medal.  In 
1943  he  served  under  Gen.  William  "Wild 
Bill'"  Donovan  with  the  Office  of  Strate- 
gic Services — OSS — in  the  Mediterran- 
ean Theater.  He  was  later  awarded  the 
Certificate  of  Merit  by  the  Regular  Vet- 
erans Association  "for  distinguished 
achievement  and  meritorious  service." 
Upon  his  return  from  Europe  in  1945  he 
became  Special  Assistant  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion. 

In  1946  Mr.  Anfuso  was  appointed  by 
Pope  Pius  XII  as  Knight  Commander  of 
the  Kniphts  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  for 
his  "humanitarian  work  on  behalf  of 
youth  '  Two  years  later,  during  the  cru- 
cial elections  m  Italy  in  1948.  he  drafted 
and  mailed  over  250.000  lettei-s  to  the 
Italian  people  urging  them  to*  vote 
a!:;a]r.?t  the  Communist  candidates  and  to 
help  keep  Italy  a  free  nation  For  this 
effort,  he  was  described  by  the  New  York 
Time.';  as  "the  one-man  ci-usader  ' 

Mr  Anfuso  was  elected  a  Member  of 
the  82d  Congre.ss  ;n  November  1950.  and 
served  on  the  Hou.'^e  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  H(>  was  instrumen- 
tal in  obtainine  a  much  needed  salary-  in- 
crease for  postal  workers  m   1951      He 
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sponsored  legislation  to  create  a  Bureau 
of  Crime  Prevention  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  curb  juvenile  delinquency. 

Due  to  reapportionment  of  congres- 
sional districts  in  1952  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  a  district  in  Brooklyn,  he  was 
forced  to  withdraw  after  serving  one 
term  in  Congress.  He  was  later  ap- 
pointed by  Mayor  Wagner  as  a  city 
mastistrate  and  served  until  August  1954. 
when  he  resigned  to  become  a  candidate 
for  Cons^ress  again.  He  was  elected  to 
the  84th  Congress  on  November  2,  1954. 
and  took  his  oath  of  office  on  January  5, 
1955. 

Upon  his  return  to  Congress,  Mr.  An- 
Frso  asked  that  he  be  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee, 
in  order  that  he  could  be  the  spokesman 
for  big  city  consumers.  He  has  been 
serving  on  this  committee  since  then 
and  has  become  known  as  a  forthright 
representative  of  the  consumer.  At  hi.-^ 
in-rtigation.  a  Consuraers  Study  Subcom- 
mittee wa.5  set  up  in  March  1957,  with 
Mr.  Anfl'so  as  chairman,  to  study  the 
high  cost  of  living  and  seek  ways  to  pre- 
vent further  rises. 

He  was  appointed  by  Speaker  Ray- 
burn  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  congres- 
sional delegation  to  the  NATO  Parlia- 
mentary Conference  in  Paris  in  1955. 
In  1956  he  served  as  a  member  of  tiie 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  U.N.  Food  and 
Agriculture  Ori^anization  Conference  in 
Rome.  In  1957  he  tmdertook  a  special 
mission  for  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee to  study  stockpiling  and  disposal 
of  U.S.  food  surpluses  in  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East.  In  the  same  year  he  made 
a  tour  of  New  York  State  to  study 
farmer-consumer  problems,  and  sub- 
mitted an  exten^sive  report  to  Congress 
on  his  findings. 

Mr  Anfuso  was  reelected  to  Congress 
for  a  third  term  on  November  6,  1956. 
and  to  a  fourth  term  on  November  4. 
1958. 

During  his  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  he  was  the  author  and 
sponsor  of  forward-looking  and  progres- 
sive legislation  which  enhanced  the 
democratic  ideal  and  benefited  all  of  the 
people  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Anfl'so  supported  aid  to  the 
people  of  Poland  through  the  sale  of 
surplus  food  m  the  belief  that 
strengthening  Poland  in  this  way  would 
make  her  less  dependent  on  Russia.  For 
tins  eifort  he  was  lauded  by  Polish 
groups  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Anfuso  urged  greater  economic  aid  to 
Israel,  as  well  as  military  assistance  to 
assure  Israel's  security  and  continued 
existence. 

In  recent  years  Mr.  Anfuso  was  the 
recipient  of  many  awards,  including  the 
Liberty  Award  from  Governor  Harriman 
on  behalf  of  the  nationalities  division 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
for  championing  the  cause  of  minority 
and  nationality  groups;  the  American 
Legion  award  for  Americanism  activi- 
ties; the  Commander  of  the  Order  of 
Merit  from  the  Italian  Government  for 
his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Italy;  the  Humanity  Award  from  the 
Order  Brith  Abraham  for  30  years  activ- 
ity Lir  behalf  of  "human  welfare,  world 
peace,  and  ju.stice." 


Mr.  Anfuso  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association.  New  York  State  bar, 
and  Brookl>Ti  bar.  He  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  practice  before  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  He  is  active  in  civic, 
retlgious,  philanthropic,  and  political 
organization.?.  He  was  a  delegate  to 
several  Democratic  State  conventions 
and  to  all  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tions since    1948. 

In  January  1959.  he  was  appointed 
a  ranking  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  and 
also  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  He 
was  subsequently  made  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Co- 
operation and  Security,  and  in  the  latter 
capacity  led  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
International  Astronautical  Federation 
Conference  in  London  in  September 
1959.  He  was  also  appointed  con- 
gressional adviser  to  the  U.S.  repre- 
sentative on  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mittee on  the  Pearefiil  Uses  of  Outer 
Space.  In  November  1960,  he  was  again 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
NATO  Parliamentarians  Conference  in 
Paris. 

On  November  8,  1960.  Mr  Anfuso  was 
reelected  to  his  fifth  term  in  Congress. 
He  is  married  to  the  former  Frances 
Stallone  of  Brooklyn  since  1930  and  they 
have  five  children,  three  sons  and  two 
daughters. 

To  him  and  to  his  loved  ones  I  extend 
my  best  wishes  for  a  healthy  and  happy 
life. 


Town  of  Wales,  Mass.,  Bicentennial — 
1762-1962 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or    M.\SSACIirSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  13,  1962 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  beau- 
tiful town  of  V/alcs.  Mass.,  In  my  con- 
gressional district,  celebrated  its  bicen- 
tennial, 1762-1962,  from  August  11 
through  August  26.  I  had  the  distinct 
pleasure  of  speakinei  to  the  townspeople 
on  the  opening  day  of  the  2-week-long 
observance.  I  will  insert  my  speech  at 
this  point  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
along  with  the  names  of  the  town  ofB- 
cers.  and  the  members  of  the  bicenten- 
nial committee: 

Speech    of    Co.ngres.sman    Boland   DELrvERED 
AT  Walf.s.  Mass.,  Bicentennial 

I  .Lm  grateful  lor  the  Invitation  of  the 
bicentennial  committee  for  Inviting  me  to  be 
a  part  of  this  celebration. 

This  Is  a  historic  event  that  occurs  but 
seldom  in  the  annals  of  this  community. 

Fortunately,  no  words  of  mine  are  neces- 
sary to  embellish  the  .significance  of  the  oc- 
casion. The  program  that  has  been  ar- 
ranged for  the  ne.xt  2  weeks  gives  greater 
vitality  and  spirit  to  the  meanlngfulness  of 
this  celebration  than  wordy  proclamations 
of  mine. 

But,  believe  me,  I  d;d  .seize  the  opportu- 
nity to  come  here  for  it  brings  back  fond 
memories  of  years  ago  as  a  Springfield  Boys' 
Club  camper  iliat  hiked  the  magnificent  and 


challenging  woods  that  surround  this  town — 
to  explore  the  abandoned  lead  mines  and 
trails  of  yesteryear  and  to  plunge  into  tlie 
Invigorating  and  spartling  blue  waters  of 
Lake  George. 

No  one  who  has  done  thepe  things  and 
glanced  at  the  history  of  this  town  could 
Ignore  the  significance  of  this  bicentennial. 
We  see  this  town  today  as  a  peaceful,  quiet, 
charming,  picturesque  and  beautiful  place. 
It  is  difficult  to  picture  it  as  a  rather  tiiriv- 
Ing,  humming  community  of  ye.sterye.  r. 
But  It  was.  Craftsmen  In  currying  tanning. 
shoe  building,  experts  In  weaving  cioth.s — 
wools,  cottons  and  satins — all  of  these  peo- 
ple added  to  the  luster  of  the  IBOO's.  And 
these  were  the  people  who  followed  i.'ic 
hardy  pioneers  of  1726  and  the  founders  of 
this  town  m  1762. 

And  on*  could  not  read  the  Information 
contained  In  the  little  yellow  birentetinlal 
history  pamphlet  without  catching  tiie  spir- 
it of  America — without  recognizing  the  ba- 
sis upon  which  our  national  existence  was 
built. 

For  the  people  who  came  to  this  place  200 
years  ago  came  to  build  h  better  life  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  Tlie  hard- 
ships they  endured  and  the  sacrifices  tliey 
made  are  difficult  to  realize  by  us  in  ttUs 
year  of  1962.  For  the  yeiir  of  1762  was 
fraught  with  dangers  and  totally  without 
conveniences.  It  was  their  own  Indomitable 
will — their  pulling  together  with  their 
neighbors — their  faith  In  the  Almighty  and 
their  lives  revolving  around  their  church  — 
It  was  all  of  this  that  helped  them  to  succeed 
and  to  survive.  It  was  indeed  this  spirit  that 
was  sewed  Into  the  fabric  of  our  system  that 
has  enabled  this  Nation  to  grow  and  prosper. 

We  have  a  duty  In  this  day  and  age  to 
preserve  what  has  been  handed  down  to  us 
by  those  who  walked  this  ground  200  and 
more  years  ago. 

We  can  best  perform  this  obligation  by 
doing  the  best  we  can  in  the  Job  that  !.■? 
ours — by  understanding  the  meaning  and 
significance  of  the  kind  of  government  under 
which  we  live. 

As  a  chain  Is  only  as  strong  as  Its  weak- 
est link,  so  too,  a  nation  Is  only  as  strong 
as  smallest  and  weakest  adjunct  of  govern- 
ment. It  Is  the  decay  ai  the  bottom  that 
weakens  the  structure  to  a  point  of  collapse. 
This  Nation  needs  to  be  strong  at  all  levels 
of  government — good  morally,  spiritually — 
Imbued  with  the  finest  realization  of  how 
n-.uch  good  citizens  mean  to  the  continued 
existence  of  otxr  country — the  overriding  im- 
portance of  a  well-educated  and  Informed 
people. 

And  so  It  is  well  to  pause  and  reflect  during 
the  period  of  this  bicentennial  celebration  of 
the  heritage  that  has  been  draped  around 
this  good  little  town  and  to  ask  ourselves  if 
we  have  kept  faith  with  those  who  pledged 
their  lives,  their  fortunes  and  their  honor  to 
build  this  town  200  years  ago. 

I  congratulate  the  committee,  the  people 
of  Wales — present  the  town  with  a  flag — 
high  honor  and  personal  privilege,  to  bring 
to  this  gathering  and  to  the  town  of  Wales 
the  congratulations,  best  wishes  and  greet- 
ings of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 


Town  Ofticer.s 

Selectmen  and  board  of  health:  Wallace 
H.  Adam,  Robert  Archambault,  Ithamar  B. 
Davis,  Jr..  chairman. 

Moderator:  Holywell  Dreyer. 

Town  clerk:  Agnlta  Baker 

Town  treasurer-  Lois  Carrier 

Tax  collector:  Agnita  Baker 

Town  accountant:  Sylvia  Wortii 

Assessors:  Walter  Worth.  Ithamar  B  Davis, 
Jr.,  and  Robert  McKay. 

Cemetery  commissioners:  Samuel  Dickin- 
son, Jr.,  Guy  John.son.  and  Albertle  Dunham. 

School  committee:  Holywell  Dreyer,  Helen 
Adam,  Peter  Pernoski. 
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Tree  warden    Guy  Johnson. 

Library  trustees:  Jules  Slepian,  Mary 
Bushey,  John  Blakely 

Constables  Robert  McKay,  Donald  Mor- 
gan, Myron  Heck. 

Bicentennial  Committee 
David  S.  Terrill,  chairman:  Ray  Allen, 
town  parade,  Mrs.  Donald  Morgan  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Reynolds,  queen:  William  Bowden, 
beards;  Mrs.  George  Brelsford.  publicity;  Mrs. 
Walter  Worth,  decorations,  Mrs.  Clarence 
Brown,  Jr.,  block  dance;  George  Gregolre,  old 
home  day;  Mrs  I  B  Davis  and  Mrs.  Albert 
Green,  town  history:  Mrs  Roland  Polner  and 
Mrs.  Cutler  Heck,  fitshion  show.  Joseph 
Polrier.  etchings;  Mrs  Renit  Bowden,  bi-cen- 
ball;  Walter  Worth  and  Roland  Polrier,  bar- 
becue; Peter  Pernoski,  tickets  for  ball;  Mrs. 
Miu-y  Bushey,  field  day;  Mrs  Roland  Polrier. 
square  dance;  and,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Sebolt. 
tickets  for  barbecue  and  square  dance. 


Corrections  Made  in  Bills  Prior  to  Final 
Approval 


EXTENSION  OF  REIMARKS 

•  r 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or     M  l.N'.N  h.S'  'I  A 

IN    FHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  13.  1962 

Mr  BLATNIK  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Pii- 
day.  Augu.vt  31.1  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Clerk  be  directed  to  request 
the  Senate  to  return  to  the  House  the 
bill  S.  2965.  with  the  House  amendments 
thereto,  and  that  when  said  bill  and 
amendments  were  returned,  the  Clerk  be 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  a  cor- 
rection in  the  engrossed  copy  of  the 
House  amendments  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  lines  12  and  19,  strike  out  "sec- 
tion 9"  and  Insert  "section  3". 

The  request  was  made  to  correct  an 
inadvertent  error  in  the  bill — the  PubUc 
Works  Acceleration  Act — which  passed 
the  House  on  August  29 

The  Record  will  show  that  an  objec- 
tion was  made  to  the  unanimous -consent 
request,  and  at  this  time  I  want  to  point 
out  that  this  was  not  an  unusual  request 
as  evidenced  by  the  following  instances 
where  Congress  has,  by  concurrent  res- 
olution, made  corrections  in  bills  prior  to 
final  approval  with  no  objection  by  the 
House  or  Senate,  or  by  both,  as  the  case 
may  be: 

EIGHTY -SEVENTH    CONGRESS 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  51 :  Small 
Business  In- estment  Act  amendments  To 
rescind  Speaker's  action  in  signing  S  902  In 
order  to  make  technical  correction  (Con- 
CRESsiON.^L  Record,  vol.  107,  pt.  15.  p.  19995. 
Senate;  Congressionai.  Record,  vol  107.  pt 
15,  p.  20239.  Ho\ise).  No  objection  in  Senate 
or  House 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  399:  Civil 
Service  supergrades.  To  make  corrections 
in  H.R  7377  (CoNCRESSioN.AL  Rfcord.  vol  107. 
pt.  16.  p  20898.  House;  Conores-sional  Rec- 
•^.?=»o«D.  vol.  107,  pt  16,  p  21032,  Senate),  No 
objection  in  House  or  Senate. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  78:  Transit 
fares  for  school  chUdren  in  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Requests  rettirn  of  S.  1745  to  make 
correction  (word  left  outt  (Congressional 
Record.  June  11.  1962.  p.  10121.  Senate;  Con- 


c,Ri.ss:oNAi    RfcoFD,   Jui.e    19     19C2     p.    10945, 
Hf)use).     No   objection   in    Hovise  or   Senate. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  493;  Regu- 
lation of  imports  and  agricultural  commod- 
ities and  product*.  To  correct  error  in  spell- 
ing in  enrollment  of  the  bill  (H.R.  107881 
(Congressional  Record.  June  14.  1962.  p. 
10501.  House;  Congressional  Record.  June 
14.  1962.  p.  10585,  Senate).  No  objection  in 
House  or  Senate. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  506:  Work 
Hours  Act.  To  correct  error  in  enrollment 
of  H.R  10786  (Congressional  Record,  July 
26.  1962.  p.  14820,  House;  Congression.^l  Rec- 
ord. Aug.  1.  1962,  p.  15216.  Senate).  No  ob- 
jection In  House  or  Senate. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  83 :  District 
of  Columbia  Hospital  Center.  Requests  re- 
turn of  S.  3350  to  make  correction  In  bill 
(Congressional  Recoko,  July  5.  1962.  p 
12742.  Senate  i .    No  objection. 

eighty -SIXTH    CONGRESS 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  109:  Nor- 
man. Okla  ,  project.  To  make  corrections  in 
engrossed  copy  of  .S.  1892  (  Congressional 
Record,  vol.  106.  pt  9,  p.  11905.  Senate).  No 
objection. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  706:  Hawaii, 
amending  laws.  To  make  corrections  In  en- 
rolling H.R.  11602  (Congressional  Record. 
vol.  106,  pt.  11,  p.  15248.  House).  No  objec- 
tion. 

eighty -FITTH    CONGRESS 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  75:  Rio 
Grande  rehabilitation  project  To  make  cor- 
rections in  enrollment  of  S.  2120  (Congres- 
sional Record,  vol  104.  pt  6.  p  5740.  Senate; 
Congressional  Record,  vol.  104.  pt.  5.  p. 
5840.  House).  No  objection  In  Senate  or 
House. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  372:  Albenl 
Falls  Reservoir,  Idaho  To  correct  an  error 
In  the  enrollment  of  HR  13209  (Congres- 
sional Record,  vol.  104.  pt  13.  p.  16566. 
House:  Congressional  Record,  vol,  104,  pt.  13. 
p.  16625.  Senate).  No  objection  In  House  or 
Senate 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  380:  District 
of  Columbia  teachers'  salaries.  To  correct 
errors  in  the  enrolling  of  H.R  13132  (Con- 
CRESSION.AL  Record,  vol.  104.  pt  14.  pp.  18559- 
18560.  House;  Congressional  Record,  vol.  104. 
pt.  14.  pp  18617-18618,  Senate).  No  objec- 
tion In  House  or  Senate. 


Health  Care:  The  Issue  Becomes  Clearer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

IT 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday  September  13   1962 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, one  of  the  veiy  unfortunate  p.spects 
of  the  debate  which  has  been  conducted 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  on  national 
television,  in  the  daily  press,  and  else- 
wh.ere  on  the  subject  of  the  administra- 
tion's limited  hospital  care  proposal  fi- 
nanced by  social  security  is  the  fact  that 
the  real  issues  aiid  argumenus  have  been 
so  overlaid  with  a  veneer  of  em.otional- 
i.sm  and  propaganda — and  both  sides  are 
to  blame  for  this,  I  must  add — that  they 
have  been  almost  ignored.  The  i-eal  is- 
sues in  this  matter  have,  however,  come 
more  and  more  to  the  fore  and  I  be- 
lieve, if  the  President  lives  up  to  his 
pledge  to  make  the  health  care  contro- 
versy the  major  campaign  issue  in  this 


election  year,  we  wiU  find  that  this  helps 
to  strip  the  matter  to  its  bare  factual 
bones. 

Nation's  Business,  in  its  September 
1962  issue,  ha-s  done  an  excellent  job 
in  trying  to  weed  out  distortion  and  pre- 
sent the  facts  of  the  matter.  I  believe 
that  this  IS  a  real  step  in  the  light  di- 
rection and  I  hope  that  other  publica- 
tions will  provide  similar  services  as  this 
matter  comes  more  and  more  under  dis- 
cussion in  the  political  campaign  which 
now  has  started.  Along  with  thi.s  article, 
"Politics  Distort  Health  Care  Facts."  the 
magazine  printed  an  interview  with  Sen- 
ator Robert  Kerr  of  Oklahoma.  Senator 
Kerr  is  a  leadmg  figure  m  tiie  Congress 
in  this  controversy  and  I  beUeve  his 
words  supplement  the  matter  present«l 
by  Nation's  Business  to  help  give  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  our  health  care 
situation.  I  am  placuig  the  Nation's 
Business  article  and  the  interview  with 
Senator  Kerr  in  the  Record  to  help  fur- 
ther real  understanding  of  this  issue. 

The  article  and  interview  follow; 
Politics     Distorts     Health     Care     Facts — 

Past-Growing    Programs    Paying    Medical 

Costs  of  the   Needy  Aged 

The  heated  domestic  political  issue  of 
costly  health  care  for  the  aged  is  actually 
based  on  a  shrinking  problem. 

The  Kennedy  administration's  pleas  for  a 
new  law  to  buy  hospital  and  nursing  home 
care  for  the  aged  with  social  security  taxes 
have  failed  to  win  over  Congress.  The  Presi- 
dent has  promised  to  take  the  issue  to  the 
people  as  a  key  feature  of  the  fall  congres- 
sional election  campaigns. 

Meanwhile  legislation  is  p>ending  in  Con- 
gress to  provide  more  help  for  the  elderly 
through  private  financing  A  bill  sponsored 
by  Representative  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  of  Mis- 
souri, would  allow  employers  to  take  tax 
deductions  for  contributions  they  make  to 
employee  pension  plans  tliat  Include  heaith 
care   protection   features. 

The  law  currently  permits  tax  deductions 
of  contributions  to  employee  pension  funds 
to  provide  retirement  Income  But  the 
Curtis  measure  would  extend  this  to  let 
employers  claim  deductions  for  contributions 
they  make  to  health  plans  for  employees 
after  they  retire.  Millions  of  elderly  could 
be  covered  in  the  future. 

Moreover,  the  existing  programs  of  medi- 
cal care  for  the  aged  are  rapidly  paring  the 
size  of  the  problem. 

The  much  maligned  State-operated  medi- 
cal aid  for  the  aged  program,  known  as  the 
Kerr-Mllls  law.  Is  the  major  source  of  help 
for  elderly  with  limited  resources.  It  is  now 
operating  In  one  form  or  other  in  nearly  all 
the  States.  Private  health  insurance  protec- 
tion for  the  aged  is  spreading  at  such  a  rate 
that  12  percent  more  of  the  aged  are  now 
covered  than  in   1960. 

The  political  alarm  about  the  condlilon 
and  finances  of  the  Nation's  17  million  per- 
sons 65  and  over  has  largely  drowned  out 
word  of  the  progress  in  meeting  the  elderly's 
health  needs. 

Little  known  are  these  facts: 

About  65  percent  of  the  elderly  now  are 
able  to  get  a  wide  array  of  medical  services 
under  State  medical  assistance  plans  with- 
out going  on  relief. 

.\nother  15  percent  of  the  elderly  now  get 
medical  help  regularly  through  old-age  pub- 
lic assistance,  commonly   known   as  relief 

Some  55  percent  of  the  elderly  now  have 
health  insurance. 

Hospital-surgical  Insurance  for  ttie  aged 
is  now  available  for  as  little  as  $78  a  year  on 
a  group  basis  and  from  tee  to  $99  a  year  on 
an  Individual  basis  for  a  man  65.  for  example. 
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The  number  of  recipients  of  medical  care 
\inder  new  State  plans  has  risen  rapidly  In 
recent  months,  by  as  much  as  70  percent  In 
Illinois  and  269  percent  In  Pennsylvania. 

Aaout  10  percent  of  the  heads  of  families 
65  or  older  earn  $10,000  or  more  a  year. 

Over  10  percent  of  the  aged  live  with 
younger  relatives;  half  of  those  with  small 
assets  do. 

Around  15  percent  of  aged  men  are  World 
War  I  veterans  and  can  get  free  care  in  VA 
hospitals   if   they  are   needy. 

Although  Congress  enacted  the  Kerr-Mills 
medical  program  in  1960,  the  pressure  has 
been  on  to  pass  a  health  care  program  under 
the  social  security  system  to  provide  limited 
care  to  older  persons  whether  they  are  able 
to  pay  for  It  or  not. 

Critics  have  attacked  the  Kerr-Mills  law 
with  four  major  charges.  They  say  it  Is  not 
meeting  the  need  because  most  of  the  bene- 
fits are  going  to  only  a  few  States,  that  some 
States  have  not  adopted  it,  that  it  requires 
recipients  to  make  known  their  financial  af- 
fairs, and  that  benefits  are  \inequal  among 
the  States. 

Prom  the  start  of  Ciovernment  old-age 
assistance  or  relief  programs  in  1935.  the 
cost  of  medical  care  could  be  paid  by  the 
monthly  cash  payments  to  the  needy. 

In  recent  years  as  the  older  population  has 
Increased,  more  aid  h.ia  been  given. 

In  1950,  Congress  amended  the  law  to  per- 
mit payments  f-^r  medical  care  directly  to 
suppliers.  In  1958  payments  were  increased. 
In  1960  a  double-barreled  program  of  assis- 
tance was  provided  in  the  Kerr-Mills  law. 
I".rst.  medical  care  payments  under  old-age 
assistance  were  raised.  Second,  a  new  form 
of  aid  was  provided  to  help  persons  not  on 
relief  who  have  enough  resources  to  meet 
ordinary  living  expenses  but  who  can't  pay 
imusuaily  high  medical  bills. 

Some  il  States  h:!ve  adopted  plans  to  im- 
plement the  most  important  part  of  the 
Kerr-MUls  program,  known  as  the  medical 
assistance  for  the  aged  (MAA)  program,  for 
those  not  on  relief  but  with  limited 
resources. 

All  except  one  of  the  Slates  have  put  into 
operation  Increases  in  medical  payments  for 
aged  under  relief,  which  is  the  other  part  c  r 
the  1960  law 

Critics  of  Kerr-Mills  have  complained  that 
almost  90  percent  of  the  MAA  money  is  going 
to  only  4  Staces;  New  York,  Michigian.  Cali- 
fornia and  Massachusetts. 

This  Is  true.  It  Is  also  true  that  about  25 
percent  of  the  aged  live  in  these  4  States. 
Even  more  important  is  the  fact  that  these 
were  among  the  first  St.ates  to  adopt  the  pro- 
gram. NdiuruUy  most  of  the  money  spent 
so  far  has  gone  Into  ihtse  areas. 

Critics  also  ha\e  charged  that  the  pro- 
gram is  a  failure  because  many  States  have 
not  adopted  it. 

Several  States  have  not  yet  put  the  MAA 
portion  of  Kerr-Mills  inU)  effect  But  adop- 
tion of  the  program  has  certainly  not  lagged 
as  compared  with  any  recent  similar  pro- 
gr.im  For  ex.mip'.e.  In  1950  Congress  passed 
a  procrain  of  aid  to  the  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  It  was  intended  to  provide 
payments  for  needy  persons  over  18  who 
had  severe  disablements  or  handicaps.  Pay- 
ments are  made  on  a  matching  basis,  similar 
to  the  Kerr-Mills  program.  By  mld-1951. 
about  18  months  after  the  program  began, 
some  27  States  had  it  in  open  tion.  The 
same  number  of  States  and  territories  had 
adopted  the  Kerr-MilIs  MAA  program  after 
the  first  18  months. 

By  1961.  47  States  and  three  territories  had 
adopted  the  aid  to  the  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  program.  In  the  program's 
first  decade  of  operation,  the  number  oi 
persons  aided  had  Increased  fourfold.  The 
Kerr-Mills  MAA  program,  however,  can  be 
Judged  a  success  even  if  all  the  States  don't 
adopt  it.  Several  States  have  extensive  pro- 
grams of  medical  care  fur  needy  aged  similar 
to  help  given  by  Kerr-Mills.     For  example. 


Colorado  has  not  adopted  MAA  because  the 
State  has  had  an  elaborate  program  of  medi- 
cal care  for  the  aged  for  the  past  4  years. 
Some  $10  million  a  year  is  being  spent  for 
health   costs   of   needy   elderly   there. 

In  Texas,  a  medical  program  was  started 
at  the  beginning  of  1962  which  provides 
hospital  and  surgical-medical  services 
through  a  contract  between  the  State  and 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield.  Direct  payments 
from  the  State  are  made  for  nursing  home 
care.  It  has  been  called  a  model  program 
for  elderly  on  relief. 

Three  other  States  not  among  the  31  that 
have  approved  M.AA  have  expanded  their 
relief  programs  .s.j  as  to  Include  residents  not 
now  on  relief  rolls,  but  whose  financial  sltvia- 
tions  are  such  that  they  need  public  help. 

So  the  insistence  that  the  success  of  MAA 
will  be  proven  only  when  it  Is  adopted  in  all 
States  is  unrealistic. 

Another  major  criticism  of  Kerr-Mllla  Is 
that  there  is  a  test  as  to  financial  need  of 
recipients.  This  is  held  to  be  undignified 
and  ar  odds  wltli  the  American  way.  The 
argument  is  made  tliat  the  administration's 
jiroposal  to  give  health  care  to  the  aged 
vinder  the  social  security  system  assures 
beneficiaries  of  this  help  without  Jiiie  In- 
dignities of  a  "means  test," 

Proponents  of  the  social  security  approach 
overlook  the  fact  that  a  form  of  "means 
test'  is  applied  to  persons  drawing  social 
security  checks  in  their  retirement. 

Even  though  a  retiree  may  have  paid  his 
social  security  taxes  for  30  years,  he  starts 
losing  benefits  if  his  earned  Income  is  over 
$1,200  a  year.  And  his  social  security  re- 
tirement checks  stop  altogether  if  he  earns 
as  much  as  $3,000  a  year  and  Is  under  72 
years  of  age.  Those  who  favor  giving  medi- 
cal care  to  all  the  12  million  aged  eligible 
to  receive  social  security  benefits  overlook 
the  fact  that  many  of  these  persons  are  well- 
fixed  enough  to  pay  their  own  hospital  bills. 
The  social  security  taxes  on  unskilled  fac- 
tory workers,  domestics,  or  other  low-pay 
people,  as  well  as  their  employers,  would  be 
used  to  pay  health  costs  for  some  who  don't 
need  Government  subsidies. 

Another  major  ch.'.rge  against  the  Kerr- 
Mills  MAA  program  is  that  the  program  is 
inequitable  and  has  limitations  in  different 
States. 

The  fact  that  the  programs  differ  In  the 
diSerent  States  Is  seen  by  some  as  an  ad- 
vantage, not  a  disadvantage.  For  example, 
the  program  in  Hawaii  provides  for  air  trans- 
portation to  obtain  necessary  care  which  is 
available  only  In  another  county.  Many 
States  wouldn't  need  to  fly  patients  great 
distances  to  get  medical  care.  But  patients 
in  the  island  State  of  Hawaii  might  often 
need  Just  such  service. 

In  New  Hampshire,  eye  care  is  excluded 
from  the  scope  of  MA.A  because  It  Is  avail- 
able through  the  sight  conservation  division 
of  the  State  department  of  public  welfare. 

In  North  Dakota,  the  aged  can  get  help 
under  M.^A  depending  on  their  Income  and 
assets;.  In  this  sparf^ly  populated  State  a 
homestead  of  2  acres  in  town  Is  exempt  and 
a  rural  homestead  of  160  acres  is  exempt 
in  flpuring  whether  the  applicant  for  aid  has 
assets   limited  enough  to  qualify  for  aid. 

Kerr-MiUs  plans  in  some  States  require 
needy  persons  to  make  cash  contributions 
toward  the  cost  of  care.  This  Is  looked  upon 
with  grave  concern  by  some  proponents  of 
the  social  security  approach  However,  the 
social  security  proposal  would  also  require 
any  beneficiary  of  health  care  to  pay  $10  a 
day  for  the  first  9  days  toward  the  cost  of 
h'jspltal  treatment. 

It  is  also  pointed  out  that  some  States  do 
not  provide  dental  care,  some  don't  pay  for 
drugs  prescribed  by  the  patient's  doctor,  a 
few  do  not  pay  for  visits  in  a  doctor's  of- 
fice or  for  house  calls.  The  social  security 
legislation  proposed  by  the  administration 
would  pay  for  none  of  these. 


A^f  Interview  With  Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr, 

DiMOCRAT,  or  Oklahoma,  a  Leader  in  the 

Health  Care  Fight 

Question.  Senator  Kerr,  what  are  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  exi.sting  Kerr-Mills  medical 
care  program  over  proposed  health  care  un- 
der social  security? 

Answer.  In  the  first  place,  the  Kerr-MUls 
program  provides  greater  benefits  to  those 
over  65  years  who  need  those  benefits.  The 
benefits  Include  doctors,  surgeons,  hospitali- 
zation, nurses  and  nursing  care,  medicines 
and  drugs,  dentists  and  dental  benefits — even 
false  teeth.  Each  State  can  pro\  ide  what  Is 
needed  by  the  people  wUhln  the  State.  The 
administration's  social  .security  approach  for 
aged  care  would  provide  mainly  hospital 
and  nursing  home  payments. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Kerr-MUls  pro- 
gram is  administered  on  a  basis  where  both 
the  doctors  and  the  patients  have  the  free- 
dom of  choice,  the  patient  being  able  to 
choose  the  doctor  wanted  or  the  hospital 
wanted,  the  doctor  being  free  to  make  his 
service  available  In  accordance  with  what 
kind  of  medicine  he  practices. 

Next,  the  Kerr-MUls  program,  being  avail- 
able to  all  over  65  who  need  it  and  cannot 
provide  it  for  themselves,  is  paid  for  out 
of  the  general  revenue  fund,  by  taxes  re- 
ceived from  everybody,  rather  than  being 
paid  for  by  a  limited  group,  primarily  the 
self-employed  and  tlae  employed  workers  and 
their  employers. 

Question.  From  a  cost  standpoint  how  does 
the  Kerr-MUls  program  compare  with  the 
social  security  approach? 

Answer.  The  Kerr-Mllls  plan  If  fully  Imple- 
mented In  all  of  the  States  would  cost  much 
less  than  the  Anderson-Javits  proposal, 
which  is  the  latest  administration   version 

The  Anderson-Javits  amendment  bad  a 
tax  beginning  In  1963.  a  payroll  tax  that 
would  have  collected  $810  million.  Begin- 
ning January  1,  1964  the  Anderson-Javits 
amendment  would  have  Increased  the  Roclal 
security  tax  $2.2  billion  a  year.  All  evidence 
is  that  if  it  were  fully  im[)leraented  that 
would  have   been   Inadequate    to  pay   for   It. 

Now,  the  estimate  for  the  Kerr-Mills  plan 
for  flscal  1964  is  less  than  $500  million. 

Question.  Some  States  have  not  yet  adopt- 
ed or  Implemented  the  Kerr-Mllls  program 
Why  are  they  holding  back? 

Answer.  Many  States  have  anticipated 
that  a  social  security  tax-supjxjrted  medical 
care  program  would  be  Initiated  and  figured 
they  would  wait  until  that  happened.  Now. 
what  those  people  don't  realize  Is  that 
amendments  thus  far  offered  for  a  social  se- 
curity tax-supported  health  program  do  not 
provide  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  medical 
or  surgical  or  health  requirements  for  the 
aged  who  need  medical  care  that  is  provided 
under  Kerr-Mills. 

Then,  some  States  have  not  done  so,  be- 
cause their  legislatures  have  not  yet  provided 
the  funds  for  the  State  to  put  up  Its  part  of 
the  money.  However,  when  more  people  re- 
alize that  the  Kerr-Mllls  program  is  available 
to  the  States  on  a  matching  ba.'=ls.  In  my 
judgment,  more  and  more  States  will  imple- 
ment the  Kerr-Mills  plan,  especially  now 
that  It's  apparent  that  the  other  program 
will  not  be  put  Into  effect  In  the  next  2  years. 
The  social  security  plan  could  not  be  put 
Into  effect  until  1965,  even  If  It  should  be 
passed  in  1963.  which  I  eravely  doubt. 

Question.  Do  you  think  that  medical  care 
for  the  aged  under  social  security  is  a  proper 
partisan  issue  for  the  1962  election? 

Answer.  I  do  not.  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  Anderson-Javits  amendment  was 
defeated  by  the  vote  of  31  Republicans  and 
21  Democrats.  It  was  supported  by  43  Demo- 
crats and  5  Republicans.  I  think  in  the  final 
analysis  It  wlU  resolve  Itself  Into  a  personal 
issue  in  the  various  States,  and  within  both 
parties,  not  between  the  two  parties. 
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Plebiscite  for  We$t  Berlin— Political 
Countermove  Against  Khruihchev'i 
Miscalculations 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.^RKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  PILLION 

OF    NEW     YURK 

IN  rUE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Scpteviber  13.  1962 

Mr.  PILLION  Mr.  Speaker,  Khru- 
shchev's "war  of  rurve.s"  campaiRn  for 
the  seizuie  of  West  Berlin  is  a  cruical 
phase  of  the  Communist  iriternational 
politicomilitai'v  war  asain.'^t  us. 

In  Bcilin.  as  everywhere  else,  our 
vacillating  defensive  policies  and  their 
resulting  concessions  not  only  fail  to  stop 
the  Communist  advances  on  all  front.s; 
they  actually  invito  more  and  more  reck- 
less Communi.st  "miscalculated  risks." 

The  United  States  is  in  dire  need  of  a 
complete  reorientation  of  its  foreign 
pohcie.s.  If  wo  are  to  survive,  we  must 
seize  the  political  iiutiative  in  this  world 
civil  war. 

A  plebiscite  for  West  Berlin  would 
serve  to  publicly  expcse  the  fraudulency 
of  Khrushchev  s  proposal  to  make  West 
Berlin  a  free  city. 

If  Khru.shchev  is  not  totally  committed 
to  wage  a  nuclear  war  for  W'esl  Berlin, 
the  plebiscite  would  provide  him  with  a 
face-savinp  opportunity  to  withdraw 
from  hi.s  miscalculations  for  the  seizure 
of  West  Berlin  . 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr  Joseph  G. 
Whelan,  and  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service,  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  for 
the  excellent  background  material  fur- 
nished me  on  this  subject. 

The  following  article  i."^  an  excellent 
Rummaiy  C'f  my  addre.«^s  to  this  House  on 
September  11.  It  was  written  by  Mr. 
Fraiik  Fortune,  a  most  able  writer  and 
analyst  for  one  of  the  Nation's  finest 
newspapers,  the  Buffalo  Evening  News. 

The  artirle  follows; 

Political  Cftensivx  To  Hold  West  Berlin 
ia  Sought  bt  Pii.liom 

(By  Frank  Fortune) 

Washing! ON,  September  11. — Representa- 
tive Pu-Lio.s.  Hamburg  Republican,  today 
told  the  House  that  a  political  offensive  is 
needed  to  bioclc  the  Communist  drive  to  take 
over  West  Berlin. 

He  rejected  as  a  "puny  gesture"  President 
Kennedy's  call  for  authority  to  activate 
150.000  reservists  If   It  becomes   necessary. 

Mr.  Pillion  warned  that  "this  callup  will 
only  serve  ;o  further  lull  this  country  Into 
a  false  seiise  of  security  and  peace — the 
callup  is  complete  proof  of  the  vacuous 
policies  tha;  emanate  from  our  State  Depart- 
ment. 

"It  Is  another  defensive  posture  that  Is 
both  self-diceptlve  and  self-defeating." 

In  his  Hou.se  speech.  Repre.sentative  PrL- 
LiON  renewed  his  call  for  an  immediate 
plebiscite  Ir  West  Berlin. 

W/.NTS   CLEAR   STAND  TAKEN 

Besides  the  plebiscite.  Mr.  Pillion  said 
that  Initial  steps  In  the  political  offensive 
also  should  include — 

"A  reassertion  by  the  President  that  we 
Intend  to  ki-ep  open  all  communication  lines 
between  W«Et  Germany  and  West  Berlin. 

'  A  new  note  from  tlie  President  to  Russian 
Premier  NUlta  S.  Khrushchev  reasserting 
our  determination  to  use  all  necessary  means 
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to    protect    the    freedom    of    the    people    of 
West  Berlin." 

As  for  the  plebiscite,  Mr.  Pillion  said  he  Is 
confident  that  in  free  voting,  between  90 
percent  and  95  percent  of  the  people  of  West 
Berlin  "would  vote  to  retain  the  status  quo 
and  maintain  the  city"s  as.-^ociation  with  the 
West  German  Government."  rejecting 
Khrushchev's  proposals  to  turn  West  Berlin 
Into  a  free  city. 

calls  policy  defensive 
Representative   Pillon   said   "it   is   clearly 
e\ident   that  the  tempo  of  the  Communist- 
conducted   world   clvii    war   Is    being  accele- 
r.itcd  on  all  fronts." 

■  Our  Inhibited,  our  limited,  and  our  de- 
fensive political  strategy  is  nut  haiting  the 
Communist  advances  anywhere"  he  said 
"Our  country  s  margin  for  survival  is  being 
reduced  day  by  day.    •  •  * 

"The  seizure  of  West  Berlin  Is  not 
Khrushchev's  final  objective.  It  Is  another 
tactical.  Immediate  objective.  His  strategic, 
long-range  objective  is  the  destruction  of  our 
NATO  alliance." 

As  for  President  Kennedy's  new  request  for 
authority  to  call  up  reservists.  Representa- 
tive Pillion  said: 

"It  is  a  whistle  in  the  darkness  of  our  own 
cemetery." 

KECALLS    EARLIER    CALLUP 

"I  would  like  to  recall  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  on  August  1,  last  year,  this 
Congress  authorized  the  callup  of  250  000 
restrvists;    150.000   of   these    were   called    up 

■  A  special  subcommiitee  of  this  House 
found  that  last  year's  callup  wa.s  short- 
sighted, badly  managed  deficler^t  and  totally 
in.idequate." 

Representative  Pillion  declared  that  the 
1961  callup  had  failed  to  prevent  Commu- 
nist successes  in  Laos.  South  Vietnam  and 
Korea,  nor  the  completion  of  the  "Com- 
munist Berlin   "wall  of  shame  ' 

"The  callup  of  150  000  men  will  not  de- 
lay, by  even  1  day.  the  con.^truclion  of  the 
nuclear  missile  silos  and  bases  in  Cuba,"  he 
said. 


Springfield  Chapter.  Aiding  Leukemia 
Stricken  American  Children,  Raised 
$20,000  To  Maintain  St.  Jude  Research 
Hospital;  Entertainer  Danny  Thomas 
Thanks  Teenage  Volunteers  for  Efforts 
in  His  Life  Dedicated  Cause 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or    MASSACHl-SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  13.  1962 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr  Speaker,  more 
than  500  teenace  volunteer  workers  who 
raused  more  than  $12,000  for  AI^SAC  of 
Sprinpfleld.  Mass  ,  earlier  this  year  were 
told  by  entertainer  Danny  Thomas  dur- 
ing an  August  31  reception  at  Spring- 
field's Technical  Hinh  School  auditorium 
that  America  is  not  overrun  by  juvenile 
delinquents.  Mr.  Thomas,  who  describes 
himself  as  a  "philosophizing  bum." 
thanked  the  volunteers  for  their  contri- 
bution for  Aiding  L-eukemia  Stricken 
American  Children — ALSAC — and  said 
they  had  raised  more  money  per  capita 
in  Sprinsficld  than  any  other  chapter  in 
the  United  States. 

The  popular  comedian  has  been  travel- 
ing throughout  the  country  to  raise  funds 


for  St.  Jude  Research  Hospital  in  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.  Both  the  St.  Jude  Hospital 
project  and  ALSAC  have  grown  out  of 
a  vow  that  Tl":omas  made  20  years  ago. 
when  penniless  and  jobless,  to  St.  Jude 
Thaddeus.  the  palion  saint  of  the  hope- 
less. Largely  through  hij^  efforts.  $2  mil- 
lion had  been  raised  by  1957  to  construct 
the  ho.«;pital  to  combat  leukemia  in  chil- 
dren. ALS.^C  was  formed  to  provide 
permanent  maintenance  for  the  hospital. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  be 
with  Dar.ny  Thomas  that  night  when  we 
spoke  at  a  fundraising  dinner  for 
ALS.'^C.  Mr  Joseph  Demos,  the  Spring- 
field chapter  chainnan.  was  toa.«tmaster. 
He  is  to  be  commended  for  the  very  fine 
fundraising  drive  put  on  by  his  chapter 
and  the  teenage  volunteers  who  so  gen- 
erously cooperated  in  this  great  cause. 
At  this  time  I  include  with  my  remarks 
the  following  excerpt  from  the  Spring- 
field Union's  news  account  m  the  Sep- 
tember 1  edition  of  Danny  Thomas'  ap- 
pearance : 

Thomas  told  the  teenage.'-s  that  there  is 
no  more  juvenile  delinquency  today  than 
there  was  when  I  was  a  teenager.  Your  age 
is  an  awkward  one  and  too  many  of  you  are 
taking  the  blame  for  a  few  juvenile  delin- 
quents," he  said. 

After  telling  jokes  he  sang  two  songs  and 
signed  autographs  in  the  corridors  where  he 
was  mobbed  by  admiring  teenagers. 

TOVJL  HUNDRED    AT   DINNER 

In  the  evening  about  4oo  guests  attended 
a  $25-a-plaie  dinner  in  the  Sheraton-Klmball 
Hotel  where  Thomas  and  his  charity  were 
praise*!  by  such  dignitaries  as  Most  Rev. 
Christopher  J.  Weldon,  bishop  of  the 
Springfield  Roman  Catholic  Diocese:  Rev 
Harry  Struckenbrook,  president.  Greater 
Spring:field  Council  of  Churches;  Representa- 
tive Edward  P.  Boland;  Mayor  Charles  V. 
Ryan,  Jr.;  Judge  Abraham  I.  Smith:  Rev. 
Stephen  Papadoullas  and  others. 

A  telegram  from  President  Kennedy  laud- 
ing the  work  of  AL£AC  and  TTiomas  was 
read  l>efore  Danny  went  into  one  of  his 
famous  afterdinner  monologs 

Some  excerpts  of  his  famous  wit :  Behind 
every  famous  man  Is  a  woman  who  thinks 
he's  an  Idiot."  "People  accuse  me  of  voting 
for  the  President  because  hes  a  Catholic. 
It's  not  true.  I  voted  for  him  because  I'm  a 
Catholic. ' 

CRACKS    JOKES 

His  penetrating  humor  Included  Jokes  on 
Israel,  Lebanon,  and  an  imitation  of  Repre- 
sentative Boland. 

In  a  more  serious  vein,  he  said  that  In  the 
early  days  of  ALSAC  persons  accused  him 
of  "coining  Into  their  territories  and  stealing 
their  money.  It's  not  true  and  never  was 
ALSAC'  benefits  all,  for  some  day  there  will 
be  a  cure  for  leukemia  and  other  catastrophic 
diseases  that  will  be  shared  in  with  the 
world." 

Children  are  admitted  free  to  St.  Jude 
Hospital  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  resi- 
dency, he  said. 

"St,  Jude  Hospital  was  designed  by  a 
Negro,  built  by  a  Jew,  and  Is  staffed  by  Prot- 
estant;," he  said. 

TOTAL  or  $20,000    collectid 

He  announced  that  money  from  the  dinner 
will  bilng  the  total  amount  of  money  col- 
lected this  year  in  this  city  to  more  than 
t20,00(;'. 

In  6.  special  Interview  with  the  Union, 
the  cigar-smoking  veteran  of  show  busi- 
ness said  he  first  got  the  idea  for  the  hospital 
in  1955  He  said  he  consulted  with  a  group 
I  if  scie".tlFt.s  wh:-  decided  that  the  one  cata- 
strophic disease  they  should  center  on  should 
be  leusemia.     Since  that  time  he  has  spent 
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all  hii  ;ree  time  on  the  project,  he  said.  "I'm 
like  the  businessman  who  can't  get  away 
from  his  bvislness  as  far  as  ALSAC  and  St. 
Jude  Hospital  are  concerned  It's  with  me 
Hll  the  time.  "  he  said. 

FRIENDLY    CITY 

or  the  250  ALSAC  chapters  In  the  country, 
he  said  that  the  Springfield  chapter  was  one 
o:  the  best.  "This  is  a  fine  and  friendly  city. 
Walicing  down  Main  Street  I  received  more 
Hi  Dannys'  than  I  thought  possible."  he 
said,  "Guess  much  ui  it  is  due  to  television 
You  see,  television  is  a  friendly  medium 
It  allows  you  to  enter  the  privacy  of  manv, 
many  homes,"  he  said 

He  said  his  program,  "The  Danny  Thoma.s 
Show.  "  seems  to  have  a  good  affect  on  teen- 
agers The  family  problems  In  the  show- 
are  as  old  as  man  and  have  to  be  solved  by 
the  entire  family  I  don't  think  that  father 
always    knows    best,"    he   said 

Thomas,  who  was  presented  with  two 
plaques  of  merit  and  appreciation  by  Michael 
P  Pagos  executive  director,  on  behalf  of 
the  Springfield  Boys  Club,  said  that  the  first 
seminar  of  scientists  from  all  over  the  world 
will  be  held  at  St.  Jude  Hospital  m  Novem- 
ber in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  discuss 
catastrophic  diseases  and  the  progress  the 
hospital  has  made  in  combating  them 

Among  the  many  contributors  to  the 
ALSAC  at  the  banquet  were  five  girls  from 
Holyoke  who  recently  wrot«  and  performed 
a  play  in  Holyoke  that  raised  more  than  $100 
for  the  fund 

Joseph  Demos  of  this  city,  local  chapter 
chairman  acted  as  toastmaster  He  was 
assisted  in  arrangements  by  Dr  and  Mrs. 
Alfred  J  Perns,  and  Dr  and  Mrs.  Emil  M. 
Ferris. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  include  with  my 
remarks  the  story  of  how  Danny 
Thomas  made  a  vow  to  St.  Jude  to  build 
him  a  shrine  if  he  would  help  him  find 
his  place  in  life,  followed  by  my  remarks 
at  the  fundraising  dinner,  and  the  pro- 
gram listine  honored  guests,  the  patrons 
and  patronesses  and  members  of  the 
committees  who  worked  to  make  the 
fundraising  a  huge  success; 

.K  Prayer    a  Picture,   and   People 

(ALSAC,      of      Springfield,      Mass,      present.s 

Danny  Thomas  for   the  St    Jude  Research 

Hospital.    Sheratcn-Kimball    Hn:e!    Friday. 

August   3!.    1962  > 

Twenty  years  ago  Danny  Thomas  was  a 
struggling,  unknown  entertainer  when  he 
made  a  vow  to  St  Jude  Thaddeus  to  build 
him  a  shrine  if  he  would  help  him  find  his 
place  in  life  St  Jvide.  1  of  the  12  apostles 
was  a  forgotten  saint  for  many  years  be- 
cause of  the  similarity  of  his  name  to  the 
betrayer,  Judas  Iscarlot.  and  he  became  the 
patron  saint  of  the  helpless  and  hopeless 

Danny  Thomas  never  forgot  his  vow  He 
devoted  countless  hours  of  his  great  energy. 
gave  freely  of  his  talent  and  funds  to  start 
a  great  hospital  for  research  in  leukemia  and 
kindred   catastrophic   diseases   of   childhood. 

The  iiistory  of  St.  Jude  Hospital  really 
began  on  Febriiary  2,  1962.  the  date  of  its 
dedication,  but  the  research  hospital  al- 
ready had  an  exciting  past  and  promises  a 
ftiture  of  seeking  cures  for  diseases  of  chil- 
dren 

On  his  knees  in  that  church  20  years  ago, 
Danny  Thomas  h.td  no  idea  of  building  a 
huge  research  hospital.  It  was  the  late 
Cardinal  Stritch  who  suggested  that  he  build 
a  hospital  for  underprivileged  children 
Armed  with  only  a  drawing  of  the  non- 
existent hospital  he  soon  learned  that  blue- 
prints and  construction  money  were  not 
enough  to  build  a  free  hospital:  somebody 
l,as  to  pay  to  operate  the  place  however 
lioble  its  aims. 

The  ALSAC  (Aiding  Leukemia  Stricken 
American        Children  i        organization        was 


f.)rmed  m  1957  to  support  and  maintain  St. 
Jude  Hospital  Good  Americans  decided  to 
share  this  work,  so  that  today  in  over  200 
chapters  they  work  and  give  for  ALSAC  on 
a  completely  voluntary  basis.  Because  of 
this  dedication  over  90  cents  of  every  dollar 
contributed  goes  for  research  at  St.  Jude. 

St  Jude  Research  Hospital  Is  a  $5  million 
institution,  with  a  maximum  capacity  of 
100  beds  Since  it  is  primarily  a  research 
center,  the  major  areas  are  devoted  to  labora- 
tories and  research  units.  The  entire  instltu  — 
tion  is  dedicated  to  the  care  of  children 
stricken  with  catastrophic  diseases  and  to 
research  aimed  at  developing  superior  meth- 
ods of  treatment.  Patients  are  limited  to 
those  with  diseases  Involving  the  blood  and 
blood-forming  organs  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  leukemia  Hemorrhagic  diseases, 
aplastic  anemia  and  hereditary  diseases  are 
also  included. 

The  hospital  Is  operated  by  a  full-time 
paid  staff  and  is  not  dependent  on  volunteer 
professional  services.  Physicians  employed 
devote  their  entire  time  to  the  care  of  pa- 
tients and  to  basic  and  clinical  research, 
and  do  not  engage  in  private  practice. 
C'-raduate  fellows  and  hematology  residents 
carry  part  of  the  clinical  load.  Nursing 
services  and  day-to-day  administration  of 
the  hospital  are  carried  out  by  the  Sisters 
cf  St.  Francis. 

Children  will  be  admitted  to  St.  Jude 
without  regard  to  race,  creed  or  residency. 
In  general,  patients  who  have  diagnostic 
problems,  or  the  type  of  disease  being  treated 
V  111  be  admitted.  The  cost  of  diagnostic 
service  and  hospitalization  will  be  borne  by 
ALSAC  and  patients  will  not  be  charged  for 
care,  drugs  or  any  services.  Children  In  St. 
Jude  will  receive  superior  medical  care  at 
i: o  cost. 

This  is  what  can  be  done  with  a  picture. 
frayers.  and  people — not  just  a  hospital. 
but  a  research  center  with  beds,  staffed  and 
equipped  to  give  the  finest  of  care  to  chil- 
dren suffering  from  leukemia  and  allied 
b:oud   diseases — free  to  all. 

HONORED     GUESTS 

Danny  Thomas,  president  of  ALSAC. 

Michael  F  Tamer,  national  executive  di- 
rector  of   ALSAC. 

Hon  Charles  V  Rvan.  Jr.,  mayor  of  Sprlng- 
fi-ld 

Hon    Edward  P   Boland.  Congressman. 

His  Excellency  Christopher  J.  Weldon, 
D  D  ,  bishop  of  Springfield. 

Re\  Harry  Stuckenbruck,  president, 
G-eater  Springfield  Cjuncll  of  Churches. 

Hon    Abraham  I.  Smith.  Judge  of  probate. 

Rev  Stephen  Papadoullas.  pastor.  St. 
George  Greek  Orthodox  Church. 

Rev  Roland  Abljaude,  St.  Anthony's 
Maronite   Pansli. 

PATRON.S    AND    PATRONESSES 

Mr  George  Abdow.  Miss  Phyllss  Abdow, 
Dr.  and  Mrs  Alfred  Aborjally,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kenneth  Abrahams,  Mr.  Edward  H.  Allen. 
Mrs  Paul  Alonzo.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Cosmo  Ansara. 
Miss  Nancy  Ansara.  Mr    Peter  Ansara. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Francis  Ballckl,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Barkett.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Black, 
Mr  Stephen  Bodolay.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Angelo 
Bressani.    Mr    and   Mrs.   Philip   Bshara. 

Dr  and  Mrs  Sante  M.  Caldarola.  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Ralph  C.  Campbell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nor- 
man Card.  Miss  Janet  Caserlo.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Prank  Cataido,  Mr  and  Mrs.  David  Chase, 
Mrs  Edward  Clccarelll,  Mr.  Donald  Cohon, 
Dr  and  Mrs  William  E.  Coons.  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
R.iymond  Coughlln.  Mrs.  Annie  Courl,  Mr. 
and  Mrs  Peter  Courl,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald 
Craft.  Jr. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Davis,  Mr.  Louis 
Df>l  Padre  Mr  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Demos.  Mr. 
Louis  Demos.  Mrs  Michael  Demos,  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Robert  Dion.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Djitibit/,.  Miss  Diana  Dowallby,  Mrs.  John  A, 
D'jwalitay.   Mr    and  Mrs.  Laurence  Duclos. 


Mr.  and  Mrs  Andrew  Elkas,  Mrs.  Edward 
Ellis,  Dr    George  R    Ellis,  Miss  Hilda  ElUs. 

Dr.  and  Mrs  Allred  J  Ferris.  Dr  and  Mrs. 
Basil  M.  Ferris.  Dr  and  Mrs  Emi!  M  Ferris. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  M  Ferns  Miss  Laurice 
Ferris.  Mr.  and  Mrs  Louis  Ferris  Mrs. 
Michael  Ferris.  Miss  Theda  Ferris.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Ferris,  Mr  and  Mrs.  William 
Foley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Fournier.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Franklin. 

Dr.  Bronlslaus  A.  Galuszka.  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Gampel,  Mr.  and  Mrs  Ned  Gareeb, 
Mr.  Prank  Gattl,  Mr.  and  Mrs  Edward 
Ghareeb,  Mr.  George  Ghareeb  Mrs  Hykel 
Ghareeb.  Mr  Joseph  K  Ghareeb  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Philip  Ghareeb.  Mr  Anthony  Gianetti. 
Mr.  John  Glokas,  Mr  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Good, 
Mrs.  Henry  Goodnough,  Mr  Jack  Grace,  Miss 
Barbara  Grenier,  Mr.  and  Mrs  Anthony 
G rosso. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Habln.  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Ell  Haddad.  Mr  and  Mrs  Francis  Hafey, 
Mr  Charles  Hapcook.  Mrs  George  Hapcook. 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Manser  Hapcook.  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Hapcook.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J 
Hartt.  Mr.  Laurence  Hashlm.  Mrs.  Fred 
Hemsworth.  Mr.  and  lilrs.  Sol  Herskowltz. 
Mr.  and  Mrs   Moses  Hyder.  Mr.  Robert  Hyder. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Joseph.  Mr.  Joe 
Joseph.  Mr.  and   Mrs.   Philip   Joseph 

Mrs.  George  Karam,  Mis.s  Marlene  Karam. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  M  Katz.  Mr  and  Mrs. 
William  Kavaney.  Miss  Eve  Kawie.  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Kawle.  Mr  and  Mrs  Peter  Kawle. 
Rev.  Francis  J  Keaney.  Mrs.  Donald  Keefe. 
Miss  Linda  Klnnenan,  Mr  and  Mrs  Joseph 
J.  Kos^rek.  Dr    and  Mrs.  J(jseph  Kresock 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Licht.  Mr  and  Mrs. 
William  Lynch. 

Mr  Alex  Makol.  Mr.  Frank  Makol.  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Margolis.  Mrs.  Sheila  Marlanl.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Marleb.  Mr  Taffy  Marleb,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harry  E.  Marrewa,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  H.  McCarthy,  Miss  Sheila  McCarthy. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  McCarthy.  Dr.  Paul  J. 
McKenna,  Miss  Roberta  Menard.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Irving  Meyer.  Miss  Abbey  Michaels.  Mr 
James  Michaels.  Miss   Marilyn   Monahan 

Miss  Elsie  Namnoun.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
J.  Nassar,  Jr  .  Mr  and  Mrs  Edward  Nasslf. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Nassif.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Jo- 
seph Norman.  Jr..  Mr.  and  Mrs   Paul  Norman. 

Rev.  Raymond  W.  O'Brien.  Miss  Dorothy 
OUarl.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  O'Neil.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Ostrowski.  Dr  and  Mrs  Walter  J 
Pacosa,  Dr  Helen  Papaiounau,  Mrs  John 
Papalounau.  Mr  and  Mrs  Clifford  Phaneuf, 
Dr.  Henry  W  Polchlopek.  Rev  and  Mrs.  W. 
K.  Price,  Mr  Edward  J  Pryzbyla.  Mr  Angelo 
Puppolo,    Mr.    and    Mrs     Michael    Puppo'o. 

Miss  Joanne  Ramah.  Mr.  and  Mr.=  J  ph 
Ramah.  Miss  Martha  Ramondetta,  M-.  ry 

Ann  Ramondetta,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E  L.  R  •.  .a. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Richmond.  Mr.  and  Mr3. 
Normand  Roulllard. 

Mrs.  Michael  Salem.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam 
Salem.  Miss  Elizat>€th  Sallba.  Mrs.  Manda- 
bell  Saloomey.  Mrs.  James  Schoenenberger, 
Miss  Jane  Schoenenberger.  Dr  and  Mrs. 
Irving  Selsby,  Mr.  Fred  Semanle.  Mr.  James 
Semanle.  Mrs.  Domlt  Shaer.  Miss  Jamelie 
Shaer,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Shaer,  Miss  Mary 
Shaer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Shapiro.  Mrs. 
Bruno  Sileskl.  Mr.  Keith  Sliver.  Mrs.  Sarah 
Spano.  Mr.  John  Satchowlcz.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  J.  Stevens.  Dr.  and  Mrs  Joseph  R. 
Stlrlaccl.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Steinberg.  Mrs. 
Esther  C.  Stone.  Mr.  and  Mrs  George  W  Sul- 
livan, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  Swirsky,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stanley  Szlachelka. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Venti.  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Norman  Vester,  Jr..  Mr.  and  Mrs  Norman 
Vester.  Sr..  Mr.  Joseph  Wlhbey,  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Ernest  B.  White.  Mr   and  Mrs   Joseph  Wright. 

Also  I>r.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  B  Alicandn,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ignatius  J.  Andreis.  Dr  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Angelica.  Mr  Michael  X  Andrews. 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Edward  J  Breck.  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Daniel  J  Bresnahan.  Dr  and  Mrs  John  C. 
Bryson.  Mr.  A.  Calderigi,  C.isty-Paneuil  As- 
sociates.   Mr.    Alvln     Chase      Dr      David     O 
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Cohen,  Mn..  Louis  Conslglio.  Mr.  Joseph 
Czaja.  Dr-  ^^^d  Mrs  William  M  Davis.  Mr. 
Joseph  J.  E'avitt,  Mr.  Edward  L.  Dunnellan. 
Mr.  Isaac  L  Eskcnasy,  Mr  Irving  Fein.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  T^ieod-re  Hyder.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
win JaalnsH.  Mr  .Abraham  Karr.berg.  Dr 
Robert  L  K  intor  Dr  and  Mrs  Aldo  J  Leani. 
Mr.  and  Mr  i  Robert  R  Lepak.  Dr  and  Mrs. 
F.  A.  Mahoi  ev  Menzel  and  Menzel.  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Ch.irlfri  F  Miller.  Dr  and  Mrs  Robert 
Moriaxty.  Mr  raid  Mrs  Stephen  Mcynahan. 
Dr.  and  Mr;  Mer.in  N^kasluan.  Mr.  J  ;iin  J 
O'Neil,  Dr.  ;ind  Mrs.  John  Prybylo,  Student 
Prince  and  Fort  Restaurant,  Daniel  M. 
Keyes.  Jr. 

coMMrm.ES 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Demc*.  Cochalrmen. 

Tickets :  Dr  and  Mrs  Alfred  J  Ferris  co- 
chairmen;  E^r  and  Mrs  Emil  M  Ferris,  co- 
chairmen;  \'.T  M,i::ser  Hapcof  k  M:ss  Jamelie 
Shaer,  Mr  J  >sppli  Kawie  Mr  George  Joseph. 
Dr.  Basil  Ferris.  Mr  D.x\;d  -Tievens.  Mr,  Ed- 
ward Barkett.  Mr.  Louis  Uemos.  Mr.  Joseph 
Ghareeb,  Mr  Jjseph  Ramah,  Mr.  Philip  Nas- 
sif. Mr.  Sair  Salem. 

Marchers  j-eceptlon  :  Mrs.  Philip  Nassif.  co- 
chairman:  Mr  and  Mrs  Manser  Hapcook, 
cochalrmet  Miss  Joanne  Ramah.  Mr.  Joseph 
Ghareeb,  Mr    Joseph  Wihlsey 

Public  reivtions     Mr    Eii  Haddad. 

Reservations.  Mr  and  Mrs  PrancU  M.  Fer- 
ris, cochainr  en;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  PhUlp  Ghareeb. 

Invited  guests:  Mr.  Cosmo  Ansara,  Mr. 
George  Ghaieeb 

Hostess  ommlttee:  Mrs  Joseph  Demcvs 
chairman:  Mrs  David  Stevens.  Mrs  Andrew 
Elkas.  Mrs.  Eli  Haddad.  Mrs  Philip  Bshara, 
Mrs.  Willhui:  Kavaney 

Treasurer     Miss  Jamelie  Shaer. 

Entertainment:  Mr  Alex  Makol.  Mr  Frarik 
Makol. 

Decoratlors:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  Pha- 
neuf. Mrs.  Joseph  Kawle. 

Program  Mr  Joseph  Demos.  Mrs.  ClllTord 
Phaneuf,  Mr    Peter  C^url. 

Sound:    Mr    Andrew   Elkas. 

ExcERJTS  or  Remarks  bt  Congressman 
Boland 

This  Is  not  the  best  time  of  the  season 
for  any  kind  of  a  gathering  Labor  Day 
weekend. 

Neither  U  It  for  Danny  Thomas  But. 
knowing  as  ae  does  t;..a  leukemia  is  no  re- 
specter of  time  or  people,  he  gives  up  the 
rest  and  solace  and  quiet  of  this  pleasurable 
lime  to  cany  on  the  magnificent  work  to 
which  he  Is  devoted.  So.  this  is  one  of  the 
reasojis  why  I  wanted  to  be  a  part  of  this 
wonderful  wjrld  of  Danny  Thomas. 

And  what  a  world  It  has  been  from  a 
horse  farm  In  Deerfleld.  Mich.,  where  his 
daughter  M;.rlo  says.  "Daddy  was  not  only 
born  on  the  farm — the  veterinarian,  deliv- 
ered by — from  Deerfleld  to  Toledo — Good  old 
Toledo— to  Detroit  to  the  dizzying  heights 
of  Hollywood — from  saloon  entertainer  to 
the  gayest,  richest,  and  most  expensive  spots 
of  the  entertainment  world  Into  radio  and 
movies  and  television.  What  a  wonderful 
world  indeed.  It  has  been  and  is. 

He  has  wirn  the  crown  of  success  and 
fortune  and  accepted  the  honors— as  many 
as  ever  have  been  conferred  upon  a  work- 
ing actor  becatise  he  never  forgot  from 
whence  he  sjiruug. 

You  will  and  It  wTapped  up  In  his  own 
words:  'My  purpose  in  life  is  to  propagate 
the  philosopiiy  of  man's  faith  In  man — based 
vipon  my  own  belief  that,  unless  man  re- 
estabishes  faith  In  his  fellow  beings,  he  can 
never  establish  faith  in  God. 

"In  order  hat  others  to  follow  may  be  In- 
spired to  do  likewise.  I  have  to  leave  some- 
thing. I'm  not  s<3  unforgettable  I  can  do 
It  only  with  words.  I  must  leave  something 
that  men  can  touch,  fee!  and  see.  That  will 
be  the  St.  Jude  Hospit,al.  Me''  I'm  a 
philosophizing  bum  " 

And  from  this  philosophy,  he  has  buil* 
masterpieces -his  own   m.igr.ificent,   devoted 


family,  his  Tonument  to  the  imtron  of  the 
hopeless.  St   Jvide  s  Hospital. 

I  m  delighted  to  be   In  yotir  presence  and 

to  join  with  this  gathering  to  make  the 
wonderful  world  of  Danny  Thomas,  a  little 
more  wonderful  for  the  untold  numt>ers  that 
will  enter  the  doors  of  an  institution  that 
was  built  on  faith— the  faith  of  a  wonder- 
ful guy 


Twenh-ftfth  AnniTertarj  of  the  Death  of 
Thomas  Masaryk 


EXTENSION  OP  REM/J^KS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

OF     CAl-iroRNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\T:S 
Thursday.  September  13,  1962 

Mr.  ROC)SEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
pause  in  our  iet'.siaiive  activities  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
founder  of  the  Czechoslovakian  Repub- 
lic. Thomas  Ma.saryk.  st-iitesman  and 
philosopher,  died  on  September  14.  1937, 
25  years  ago  today.  No  Eastern  Euro- 
pean statesman  has  ever  embodied  the 
liberal  democratic  tradition  more  effec- 
tively. The  leader  of  a  .small  jx)l:t:cal 
party,  Masaryk  succeeded  in  conveying 
the  ancient  tradition  of  liberty,  equality, 
and  equal  justice  under  law,  not  only  to 
the  Czechs  and  Slovaks,  but  also  to 
neifhbonng  peoples. 

Ma,"aryk  was  bom  in  1850  near  the 
Moravian  border,  the  son  of  a  coachman 
who  was  employed  on  one  of  the  Austrian 
imperial  estates.  Working  as  a  lock- 
smith's apprentice  at  the  age  of  14,  the 
younPT  Masaryk  later  strupcled  as  a  poor 
student.  By  the  ape  of  32  he  had  made 
a  major  contribution  to  the  field  of  soci- 
ology, and  was  appointed  a  profes.>=or  at 
the  University  of  Prague  "S^liiie  his 
sociolo.eical  work  led  him  to  a  critical 
study  of  Marxism  Ma.saryk  embarked  on 
a  political  career,  cru.'^ading  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Czechoslovak  people, 
Masaryk  was  no  narrow  nationalist;  he 
was  deeply  imbued  with  the  liberal  tra- 
dition of  Western  thought,  and  all  his 
life  advocated  "European  and  world  pol- 
itics." He  viewed  the  complex  national- 
ity problems  of  central  Europe  from  a 
broad  persjiectivp  Freedom,  in  Masa- 
ryk's  conception,  must  always  be  based 
on  friendsiiip  with  neiehbonng  peoples, 
never  on  hatred 

Th.is  outlook  did  not  keep  him  from 
vigorous  activity  in  defense  of  the  sub- 
jected Czechoslovak  people.  During  the 
first  decade  of  the  20th  centuiy  Masaryk, 
then  a  representative  in  the  Austrian 
Pai  liament.  fearlessly  criticized  Austria's 
aggressi\e  policy  in  the  Balkans.  Dur- 
ing World  War  I  he  further  revealed  the 
corrupt  and  feudallstic  character  of  the 
Austria -Hungarian  Empire  to  the  w!;iole 
world,  through  his  writings,  and  cam- 
paigned in  Western  Eui'ope.  Russia,  and 
the  United  States  for  Czechoslovak  lib- 
eration from  Hapsburg  rule.  Partly  as 
a  result  of  Masaryk's  visit  t-o  this  coun- 
try, the  United  States  on  May  29,  1918, 
officially  declared  its  sympathy  with  the 
cause  oir  Czechoslovak  independence,  aiid 
the  Allied  Governments  associated  them- 
selves with,  this  declaration.    The  Czech- 


oslovfJi  National  Council,  of  which  Mas- 
aryk was  president  and  Eduard  Benes 
was  ecretary.  was  granted  American 
recog:ution  as  the  de  facto  government 
of  thic  coming  Czechoslovak  state, 

A  f  'w  months  later  Thomas  Masaryk 
was  electa  the  first  President  of  the 
Czech  ^Slovak  Republic.  He  was  reelected 
to  the  same  iX).siiion  three  limes  before 
his  re  irement  m  1935  After  seeing  his 
beloved  pupil.  Ed'oard  Benes.  elected  to 
succeed  him  Masaryk  died  on  September 
14.  19»'.7,  and  was  mourned  by  the  entire 
CzechoslovaK.  nation.  Throughout  h:s 
life.  Masaryk  worked  for  the  liberation 
of  man  and  for  a  community  of  nations 
based  on  law  The  heritage  which  he 
has  left  the  Czechoslovak  people,  pres- 
ently >uflering  under  the  yoke  of  a  for- 
eign cictator.  is  a  great  one.  deserving 
the  devotion  of  freedom-loving  people  of 
all  nations. 


FAA  Facilitiei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA7T\-ES 

Thursday  Scvt<r^ber  13   1962 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
years  igo  I  hea^d  a  rather  crass  defini- 
tion o:'  politics  when  someone  desci-ibed 
it  as  "the  science  of  who  gets  what  from 
whom  " 

This  is  hardly  an  ennobling  sentiment. 
Those  of  us  who  participate  in  the  ixjliti- 
cal  judgments  of  this  country  would  like 
to  argiae  that  our  efforts  hardly  have  the 
exactness  of  a  science  and  that  they  are 
certaiiily  motivated  by  loftier  sentiments 
than  v.'ho  gets  what  from  whom. 

I  mention  this  beca'use  I  want  to  dis- 
ctiss  a  matter  that  has  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  several  distinguished  Mem- 
bers ir  recent  weeks,  namely  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Ftxleral  Aviation  Agency.  Mr,  Najeeb 
Halaoj ,  But  first  I  must  disavow  and 
disclaLn  any  desire  to  take  anything 
from,  one  group  of  people  and  give  it  to 
another. 

The  people  in  the  district  I  represent 
are  not  ti-ying  to  take  an  FAA  facility 
from  the  j^eople  in  another  district.  Of 
course  they  would  like,  if  possible,  to 
keep  tie  air  traffic  control  center  they 
now  have  rather  than  see  it  move  to 
another  district  a  few  miles  away.  They 
are  no't  trying  to  gain  a  big  regional  air- 
port that  would  route  aiiother  city's 
traffic  to  their  own.  They  have  not  even 
made  i.  fuss  about  standing  at  the  bottom 
of  the  list  whcii  airport  appropriations 
were  recently  handed  out.  And  I  do  not 
know  I  if  any  of  them  that  are  trying  to 
get  nonscheduled  airline  certificates  is- 
sued 01  revoked. 

In  short,  the  people  in  my  district  are 
not  tr\ing  to  gam  a  favor  from  FAA  or 
its  Admmistrator.  Yet.  they  have  a 
quaiTc'  with  the  Administrator.  And  I 
have  a  quairel. 

Our  quarrel  is  that  this  man's  defi- 
ciencies do  not  dwindle  m  significance 
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when  weighed  against  his  contributions. 
We  do  not  want  to  detract  from  his  ac- 
complishments in  earning  a  pilot's  li- 
cense at  17;  we  do  not  want  to  minimize 
his  abilities  as  a  test  pilot  or  a  para- 
chutist; we  do  not  pass  judgment  on  him 
as  a  lawyer  or  a  corporation  official ,  nor 
do  we  say  he  rendered  no  service  as  one 
of  President  Eisenhower  s  appointees  to 
the  group  which  recommended  creation 
of  PAA.  We  do  not  doubt  that  he  is 
eager  and  on  the  go.  and  we  think  it  was 
proper  that  he  fine  himself  $50  when  his 
eagerness  to  move  ahead  of  other  planes 
waitmg  on  the  flight  apron  caused  him 
to  collide  with  another  plane. 

We  agree  with  the  able  Member  who 
ILsted  such  things  as  these  to  his  credit. 
And  we  certainly  agree  that  Mr.  Halaby 
never  hesitates  to  speak  up  for  what  he 
believes.  However.  I  would  hope  that  all 
my  constituents  do  not  share  the  vsew 
Mr.  Halaby  expressed  when  he  said  I 
was  simply  a  freshman  acting  like  a 
freshman.  But  even  such  frankness  a.s 
this  serves  a  purpose,  for  it  gives  an  in- 
sight into  the  man's  attitudes  when  he 
is  opposed. 

We  in  the  20th  District  of  Texas  op- 
pose this  man,  not  for  any  of  the  things 
I  have  mentioned,  but  as  Administrator 
of  this  Agency.  In  the  past  week.s  I  have 
examined  many  aspects  of  FAA's  opera- 
tions that  are  under  this  Administrator 
Other  Members  of  this  House  have  taken 
him  to  task  for  matters  within  their 
knowledge.  One  of  our  distinguished 
and  senior  colleagues  has  called  on  the 
President  to  discharge  this  Adminis- 
trator, 

It  IS  apparent  that  no  one  of  us  here 
has  full  knowledge  of  all  that  is  to  his 
credit  or  hi.5  discredit.  We  can  only 
speak  from  our  own  knowledee  inde- 
pendently arrived  at. 

Therefore,  it  is  good  and  ;t  is  timely 
that  my  esteemed  colleague  from  Texas, 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Activities,  has  scheduled 
next  Monday  an  inquiry  into  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  its  economy 
and  efficiency.  This  is  good,  and  I  wel- 
come It. 

Much  that  has  been  said,  and  to  which 
I  have  contributed,  concerns  facts  that 
are  involved,  obscure,  and  technical.  It 
is  well  that  a  regular  committee  of  this 
House  will  now  take  such  facts  under 
consideration.  No  group  up  to  now  has 
done  so.  The  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations announced  that  it  was  not  the 
experts  to  do  this,  that  the  experts  in 
this  field  were  within  FAA  itself.  The 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  advised  me  that  he  could  express 
no  opinion  on  the  reasonableness  of  eco- 
nomic data  from  this  Agency.  There- 
fore, it  IS  good  to  know  that  a  regularly 
constitut-ed  body  of  this  House  will  make 
this  inquiry. 

This  inquiry  must  surely  examine  one 
central  question  of  conflict  that  bears  di- 
rectly on  both  the  efficiency  and  economy 
of  the  Agency  and  the  abilities  of  its 
.Administrator.  That  question  is:  How 
many  air  route  traffic  control  centers  are 
being  planned  within  the  contiauous 
United  States,^ 

Mr  Halaby  says  21,  The  experts  in 
his  Aeency  recommend  15.    Why  should 


this  Congress  appropriate  funds  for  new 
centers,  for  dismantling  centers,  for  con- 
solidating centers  until  Mr  Halaby  and 
his  own  career  experts  resolve  their  dif- 
ference? Not  only  the  number  but  their 
location  and  the  configuration  of  their 
boundaries  must  be  settled  before  anyone 
can  determine  if  it  is  efficient  or  econom- 
ical to  close  down.  move,  or  build  these 
ARTC  centers.  This  is  so  elemental.  I 
can  assure  you  the  voters  of  America  can 
understand  the  necessity  of  answering 
this  question  even  thoueh  many  here 
would  rather  i:  not  even  be  asked. 

]    urge   the   .■subcommittee  to  put  the 
qu'\stion 


Cotton  Import  Bills 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  A.  PAUL  KITCHIN 

Of    NORTH    C.\Rl)LIN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  13,  1962 

Mr.  KITCHJN.  Mr  Speaker,  because 
of  my  deep  concern  with  the  welfare  of 
the  cotton  textile  industry  which  is  so 
vital  to  the  economy  of  my  own  district 
and  to  the  national  prosperity,  I  have 
introduced  today  two  measures  which, 
if  enacted,  could  mean  continued  sur- 
vival and  growth  of  a  basic  manufac- 
tuiing  enterprise,  and  the  stability  of 
numberless  jobs  of  textile  workers. 

The  first  of  these  bills  seeks  to  limit 
the  imports  of  cotton  textiles  to  the  vol- 
une  imported  in  1961 — the  base  year  of 
the  short-term  Geneva  agreement  by  the 
major  textile-producing  nations.  The 
other  is  a  joint  resolution  which  would 
equalize  the  competitive  positions  of  for- 
eign and  domestic  manufacturers  of 
cotton  textiles  by  imposing  an  import 
du:  y  so  long  as  we  maintain  a  cotton 
export  subsidy. 

To  extend  statutory  protection  to  our 
textile  industry  and  its  workers  is  par- 
tic  ilaily  urgent  at  this  time  because  of 
the  shocking  and  unexpected  unfavor- 
able decision  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commis- 
sion on  the  equalizing  fee  for  cotton 
imports.  Too.  one  of  the  principal  in- 
ternational agreements  for  the  limita- 
tion of  foreign  textiles  into  the  United 
States  expires  September  30.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  a  new  5-year  agreement  will 
be  reached  before  the  end  of  this  month. 
but  there  is  no  certainty  that  it  will  be 
doi.e.  I  am  informed. 

lut  even  if  a  new  Geneva  agreement 
for  a  longer  term  than  the  present  1- 
year  agreement  is  reached,  the  textile  in- 
dustry of  this  country  needs  the  stabiliz- 
ing influence  which  .statutory  protection 
would  bring.  It  would  certainly  encour- 
age modernization  and  expansion,  and  it 
would  act  as  an  insurance  against 
fluctuating  rates  of  imports  of  foreign 
textiles.  The  President  has  assured  the 
industry  that  he  intends  to  keep  the  im- 
port rate  at  6  percent,  but  it  has  been  at 
8  percent  during  the  term  of  the  present 
agreement. 

The  American  textile  industry  is  and 
will  br  at  a  great  disadvantage  as  long 
as  It  must  pay  high  support  prices  for 
American     raw    cotton    which    foreign 


manufacturers  can  obtain  for  8'^  cents 
a  pound  less.  This  price  advantage, 
coupled  with  lower  wages  and  often  low- 
er taxes,  provides  a  ruinous  competitive 
position  for  our  domestic  industry. 

This  session  of  Congress  approaches 
adjournment,  and  if  there  is  no  protec- 
tion available  against  a  flood  of  cheaply 
produced  foreign  cotton  products,  our 
own  industry  faces  a  highly  inequitable 
and  dangerous  position  in  its  home 
market. 

The  textile  mills  of  the  Far  East, 
Europe,  and  the  Middle  East  are  among 
the  world's  most  modern.  In  many  if 
not  most  instances,  this  modernization 
has  been  made  possible  through  Ameri- 
can aid.  To  now  deny  the  American 
textile  industry  a  measure  of  protection 
while  it  modernizes  to  meet  outside  com- 
petition would  be,  in  my  opinion,  ex- 
ceedingly shortsighted  and  economically 
disastrous. 

There  is.  as  you  know,  now  a  case  be- 
fore the  Office  of  Emert^ency  Planning, 
in  which  it  is  .sought  to  have  the  textile 
industry  declared  vital  and  necessarv  to 
the  national  security.  If  such  a  finding 
Is  made,  the  President  would  then  have 
the  authority  to  take  measures  to  protect 
the  domestic  textile  industry  ju.st  as  the 
mandatoi-y  oil  imports  piogram  is  op- 
erating to  protect,  to  some  extent,  the 
domestic  petroleum  industry  I  have  no 
assurance,  of  course,  when  and  if  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  will  make 
such  a  finding.  Meantime  there  is  little 
outside  of  the  prospective  international 
agreements  which  offer  the  prospect  of 
a  reasonable  amount  of  protection. 

If  statutory  protection  for  the  textile 
industry  is  not  provided  by  this  Con- 
gress, it  might  well  be  2  years  before  such 
legislation  could  be  made  effective.  Such 
a  period  would  prove  catastrophic  to  our 
domestic  textile  manufacturers  if  the 
flow  of  foreign  cotton  products  is  not 
otherwise  stemmed. 

There  have  been  other  important  sc::- 
ments  of  American  industry  which  h'^  .■ 
been  threatened  by  ruinous  foreign  00*^*- 
petition  arising  from  inequities  in  pr.,- 
duction  costs  and  failure  t-o  impose  rea- 
sonable and  adequate  limitations  on  im- 
ports. Some  of  those  indu.stries  have 
not  survived. 

I  think  none  would  seriously  debate 
that  the  great  textile  industry  is  vital  to 
the  economic  health  and  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  The  time  to  insure 
its  continued  existence  and  to  aid  to- 
ward permanent  health  and  growth  is 
now. 


How    To    Save    Your    Life    on    the    Most 
Dangerous  Weekend  of  the  Year 


EXTENSION  OF  F^  EM  ARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  13.  1962 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord another  timely  and  wonderful  article 
by  our  great  U.S.  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
the  Honorable  Luther  H.  Hodges.    I  had 
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the  pleasure  of  putting  another  one  of 
his  great  articles  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  which  goes  to  every  part  of  our 
beloved  Nation,  and  have  had  so  many 
wonderful  letters  from  every  end  of  the 
countiy  con?ratulating  us  on  what  Sec- 
retary Hodges  had  to  say  in  his  art.cle. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  article  is  even 
greater  thar  the  last  one,  and  I  believe 
all  of  us  apiireciate  tlie  great  work  that 
Secretary  Hodges  has  done,  us  rioinc.  and 
will  continue  to  do  in  the  Cabmet  of 
President  K»-nnedy.  Secretary  Hodges  is 
just  a  geniui  in  so  many  way.s.  He  has 
brains  and  ability  and  such  an  under- 
standing heart,  and  yuu  will  always  find 
him,  in  my  judgment,  doing  the  things 
that  will  help  ail  mankind  This  article 
was  a  timely  warning  and  we  know  now. 
since  the  Labor  Day  has  pa.ssed  and  we 
have  the  record,  that  it  was  the  most 
dangerous  weekend  of  the  year. 

God  b!e.ss  Luther  Hodges  and  give  him 
strength  to  carry  on  tlie  great  work  he 
is  doing  for  this  great  Nation  as  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

The  arlicli'  follows: 

How   To  SvVE   Yoi'R   Life  on    the  Most 

Dangehous  Weeklnd   of  the  Yeas 

(By  Luther  H    Hodges) 

I  am  addressing  this  article  to  you.  Mr. 
and  Mrs,  Motorist,  In  the  hope  that  you  will 
not  be  among  the  thousands  killed  or  In- 
jured next  wtekend. 

All  signs  point  to  the  fact  that  Labor  Day 
1962  could  b<;  the  worst  holiday  for  traffic 
deaths  In  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
That's  the  grim  assessment  of  our  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  whleh  recently  com- 
pleted a  study  of  accident  records  Over 
tlie  years,  it  was  discovered.  Labor  Day  week- 
end has  beeii  the  most  dangerous  holiday 
of  all. 

Tills  year's  Labor  Day  Is  even  more  omi- 
nous because  It  will  be  the  only  long  holi- 
day weekend  in  1962.  Every  other  major 
holiday  falls  in  midweek.  Ttiut  means 
thousands  of  Americans—  perhaps  you  too — 
have  been  wa.tlng  all  summer  lor  Labor  Day 
to  hit  the  hig  iways. 


As  Chairman  of  President  Kennedy  s  new 
Interdepartmental  Highway  Safety  Board, 
I  \e  been  directed  to  throw  the  fuU  weight 
of  the  Government's  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing  resources  Intr)  reducing  the  staggering 
annual  totals  of  auto  deaths. 

DRIVER    REGISTER    STARTED 

We're  working,  for  example,  to  build  into 
the  great  new  Interstate  Highway  System 
llfesaving  features  that  will  prevent  2,000 
deaths  in  1962  alone  And  we've  started  a 
driver  register,  a  permanent  list  of  drivers 
whose  licenses  have  t>een  revoked  If  a  viola- 
tor tries  to  get  a  license  in  another  State, 
authorities  can  ask  us  for  his  record  and  act 
accordingly. 

We're  sure  these  new  programs  will  help. 
But  in  the  last  analysis,  safety  is  still  your 
Job.  You  and  your  fellow  motorists  are  the 
only  ones  who  can  reduce  the  number  of 
Americans  killed  and  Injured  next  weekciid — 
now  predicted  at  60.000. 

To  help  you  help  ycjursell.  we  ha\e  selected 
the  following  10  watchwords  for  safety  from 
the  research  findings  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.  These  are  tlie  most  inipfTtant  things 
to  do.  Read  them;  check  yourself  against 
them.  Then  use  them  on  the  road  this 
weekend. 

Before  you  start: 

1.  Safety-check  your  car  At  the  very 
least,  make  sure  your  tires,  brakes,  and  lights 
are  fully  serviceable.  I've  put  safety  belts  In 
my  own  car,  and  advise  everyone  to  do  so. 

2  Plan  your  trip.  Get  good  maps  and  In- 
formation, lay  out  your  trip  thoughtfully. 
Estimate  realistically  how  far  you  can  go 
each  day  by  staying  within  the  speed  limits. 
Plan  to  drive  not  more  than  8  hours  a  day; 
if  that  is  impossible,  include  plenty  of  rest 
stops. 

3  Safety-check  yourself  Too  often  driv- 
ers take  better  care  of  the  car  than  them- 
selves. They'll  run  themselves  ragged  try- 
ing to  clear  everything  up  at  the  office  and 
at  home.  stayir»g  up  niucli  too  late  the  night 
before  leaving. 

While  en  route: 

4  Stay  alert.  Some  tips:  eat  lightly  so 
you  don't  become  drowsy.  Abstain  com- 
pletely from  alcohol  at  least  until  you've 
stopped  driving  for  the  day  Stop  periodi- 
cally to  stretch  your  legs. 


5  Obey  the  speed  laws  Serious  accidents 
increast  drastically  at  speeds  above  65  miles 
per  hovj.  High  speeds  pay  off  poorly  for 
the  risk  involved  On  the  New  Jersey  Turn- 
pike i'or  example  you  can  observe  the  legal 
limit  of  60  and  travel  its  length  in  118  min- 
utes. I:'  you  gamble  and  go  70  the  most 
you'll  save  is  just   17  minutes 

6.  Use  Judgment.  The  law  sets  limits .  but 
within  tnose  limits  you  have  to  use  common- 
sense.  On  a  good,  dry,  60-mile-per-hour 
highway,  for  instance,  driving  at  less  than 
40  is  actually  dangerous.  But  on  a  wet  road 
at  night,  you  should  stay  under  the  legal 
speed 

7.  Make  courtesy  a  habit  Psychological 
studies  show  that  accident  repeaters  tend 
to  be  overly  aggressive.  Don't  work  off  your 
tension  on  the  highway.  Tou'd  do  better 
to  tell  off  your  boss — it  could  cost  you  your 
Job,  but  not  your  life. 

8.  Exercise  self-control  We  all  know  the 
"big  George"  type  of  driver  who  weaves  in 
and  out  of  line,  cussing  everyone  else  on  the 
road.  Ilemember  you're  tra\eling  for  en- 
joyment.   Relax. 

9.  Communicate,  We  must  cooperate  with 
other  djlvers  to  stay  alive.  Let  the  fellow 
behind  know  what  you're  going  to  do.  Use 
all  four  kinds  of  signals — not  Just  left  turn 
or  right  turn,  but  "slow  down  "  and  "pass  me." 
If  your  car  breaks  down,  warn  other  drivers 
by  tying  a  handkerchief  on  the  traffic  side 
of  the  car  or,  at  night,  keeping  dome  and 
tail  lights  on. 

10.  Be  Imaginative.  Imagine  yourself  In 
that  other  car  In  the  next  lane,  for  example. 
Think  what  you  would  do  if  you  were  its 
driver,  and  guide  your  own  car  accordingly. 
Of  course,  you  can't  anticipate  everything; 
expect  the  unsuspected  and  be  ready  to  act 
promptly. 

Every  driver  can  and  should  add  Items  to 
this  list  But  I  guarantee  that  If  each  of  us 
concentrate  on  these  10,  we'll  soon  make  a 
change  m  the  present  Intolerable  situation. 
where  It's  at  least  50  percent  more  dangerous 
to  drive  a  car  than  to  ride  an  airliner,  where 
almost  5  million  people  are  injured  each 
year — ecjual  to  the  combined  population  of 
Los  Angeles  and  Philadelphia. 

Labor  Day  is  a  time  to  work  for  safety. 
Let's  put  these  10  watchwords  into  practice 
then — and  every  other  day  too. 
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HOUSE  C'F  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fhidav,  Si;j'ii:mhi:r  1  I.  H'<".'J 

The  Housi?  met  at  II  o'clock  am. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Matthew  Ji:  9:  Blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers for  they  shall  be  called  the  chil- 
dren of  God 

O  Thou  God  of  all  goodness,  may  we 
truly  be  numbered  among  the  family 
of  nations  v.'ho  love  liberty  and  respect 
Thy  law  of  richteousness  and  justice. 

May  all  tne  nations  of  the  earth  be 
blessed  with  wisdom  enough  to  submit 
their  di.sput^\s  to  arbitration  and  honor 
enough  to  abide  by  its  decisions 

Grant  that,  drawn  tosether  by  many 
common  bonds  and  diiven  together  by 
many  common  dangers,  we  may  culti- 
vate the  art  of  living  together  m  amity 
and  concord. 

Inspired  tiy  wise  couiisel  and  whole- 
hearted cooi)eration  may  we  seek  to  set- 
tle all  our  differences  in  an  enlightened 
civilized  manner  and  be  determined  to 
achieve  and  preserve  the  spirit  of  friend- 
ship and  fra  /ernity. 


May  we  make  tlie  peace  of  the  world 
our  i>ersonal  concern  and  use  every 
means,  at  our  command  of  power  and 
influence,  to  help  bring  an  intelligent 
and  articulate  public  opinion  to  the  side 
and  service  of  peace  and  qood  will. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace      Amen 


THE   JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  arid  approved. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    SENATE 

A  messatie  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H  Con,  Res,  ,508  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  parts  1  and  2  of  •Structure  and  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  ■    87th  Congress,   1st  se.ssion 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate>  had  pa.ssed  a  joint  resolution  of 


the  following  title,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.J.  Res.  224.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  order  units  and  meml>ers 
in  the  Ready  Reserve  to  active  duty  for  not 
more  than  12  months,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annoiuiced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concmrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  7283.  An  act  to  amend  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948  as  amended,  to  provide  compen- 
sation for  certain  World  War  II  lo.sses 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendmenis  to 
the  bill  'H.R.  7283*  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  to  provide  comj^ensation  for 
certain  World  War  II  losses,'  and  re- 
quests a  confeience  with  the  House,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana.  Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Dirksen,  and 
Mr  Ke.ating  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing: 
votes  ol  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of   the  Senate  to  the   bill     H.R. 
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12870)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  military  construction  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and  for  other 

purposes." 

Resolved,  that  the  Senate  agree  to 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1,  2,  3,  and  5  to  the  above- 
entitled  bill. 
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POPULATION  CENSUS 
1965 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
unanimous  con.'^ent  to  extend  my 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  pentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Erie 
County  Board  of  Supervisors,  at  Buffalo. 
N.Y..  on  August  7.  1962.  The  resolu- 
tion follows : 

Rrsolved,   Tli-it    liiis   board    of    supervisors 
hereby  does  approve 
■i  Federal  popui.itiou 


legi-slation  to  authorize 
census  in  the  vear  1965. 


REAFFIRMATION  OF  THE  MONROE 
DOCTRINE 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr  Speaker. 
the  thoughtful  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  becoming  restless  and  con- 
cerned about  continued  inaction  in  the 
face  of  recent  alarming  news  from  Cuba. 
They  rightly  feel  that  we  simply  cannot 
tolerate  a  continued  buildup  of  Soviet 
armed  strength  less  than  100  miles  from 
our  coastline.  It  is  time  for  Congre.ss. 
as  representatives  of  the  people,  to  take 
action. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  resolution 
originally  proposed  3  years  ago  by  the 
distinguished  profes.sor  of  history  and 
international  relation."?.  Samuel  Flagg 
Bemis.  It  is,  essentially,  a  reaffirmation 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  a  funda- 
mental buttress  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy. It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  before 
Concjress  adjourns  the  Committee  on 
P'oreign  Affairs  will  be  able  to  give  thi.*^ 
resolution  careful  consideration. 

I  first  read  Professor  Bemis'  article, 
which  contained  this  resolution,  when  it 
appeared  In  the  December  28.  1959.  issue 
of  U.S.  News  ii  World  Report.  I  wa.s 
impressed  by  his  analysis  then  and  have 
given  the  subject  much  thought  during 
the  Intervening  months.  The  gentle- 
man from  Florida  I  Mr.  Bennett  I  .shared 
my  estimate  of  the  Bemis  resolution 
and.  accordingly,  introduced  it  early  last 
year  as  House  Concurrent  Resolution  5. 
Because  of  my  deep  concern  about  the 
Cuban  situation  today.  I  am  joining  my 
colleague  from  Florida  in  reintroduc- 
ing   this    resolution    to    imderscore    the 


need 
now. 

I  feel  certain  that  other  Members  who 
read  Pi-ofessor  Bemi:>'  article  and  gave  it 
thoughtful  consideration  will  agree  that 
we  have  watched,  we  have  waited,  we 
have  been  patierit  long  enough. 


NEWSPAPER  HALL  OF  FAME 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  con.'^ent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
^pon.sible  t;overnment  guarantees  to  its 
people  a  free  press  a  responsible  press 
helps  to  maintain  the  institutions  of 
free  government.  The  United  States 
enjoys  the  benefits  both  of  a  free  and 
responsible  press  and  of  a  democratic 
Republic. 

I  welcome  the  proposal  of  the  Mary- 
laud -Delaware  Press  Association  yester- 
day to  establish  a  Newspaper  Hall  of 
Fame.  I  am  happy  tliat  it  will  be  estab- 
lished in  the  State  of  Maryland  and 
in  my  Sixth  Concrressional  District.  I 
call  upon  our  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Speaker,  to  promote  this  in- 
stitution for  maintaining  the  standards 
and  ethics  of  the  press  which  are  so  im- 
portant to  our  .system  of  government. 
And  I  also  call  upon  the  members  of  the 
press  of  all  media  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  support  and  mamtain  this  institu- 
tion. The  congratulations  and  thanks 
of  the  Nation  are  due  to  George  Rash. 
chairman  of  the  Hall  of  Fame  Conunit- 
tec  and  to  Ralph  Hostctter.  president  of 
the  Maryland -Delaware  Press  Associa- 
tion for  bringing  this  inspiring  concept 
to  the  point  of  execution. 


CALL    OF     THE     HOUSE 


make 
is  not 


Mr  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
pre.<=ent. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quonun 
is  not  present. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  Hou.se. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to 
thpir  name.'; : 

[Roll  No.  2141 


.Mexander 

Hal  leek 

Morrison 

.Andersen, 

Harding 

Moulder 

Miun. 

Harrison.  Va. 

Norrell 

,\nfviso 

Hoffman.  Mich 

O'Brien,  III. 

Arends 

Karth 

Pfost 

Bailev 

Kearns 

Powell 

H;i8S.  N,H 

Kilburn 

Rains 

Blitch 

Liindrum 

Randall 

Boiling 

Liinkford 

Reece 

Boy  km 

UcCuUoch 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Cannon 

McDonough 

Rotjers,  Tex. 

Cfller 

Mclntlre 

Saund 

Coad 

McSween 

Scran  ton 

Con  to 

MfVev 

Shelley 

C'.irli.s   M.iS.'^ 

M  ardor..!  Id 

Sheppard 

Dnvls. 

Madden 

Smith.  Miss. 

James  C. 

Martin.  Mass. 

Thompson.  La. 

DigKS 

Merrow 

Wels 

Dominick 

Miiier, 

Wlmlley 

Doolry 

George  P. 

Whltener 

Fir.o 

Montoya 

Yates 

Fia/.ier 

Moorehead, 

ZelenJco 

Oo()d!:ng 

Ohio 

H.ig:in.  Ga. 

Uoms 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  370 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum 

By  unanimous  con.sent.  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


REREFERENCE  OF  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  7D9 

Mr.  BURLESON,  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  resolution 
(H.  Res.  799 1  be  i  tref  ened  from  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

The  SPEAKER  I.'?  there  obj.rtion  to 
the  request  of  the  grntleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 


UNITED  NATIONS  LOAN 

Mr.  MORCiAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  Hou.se  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  tlie 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <S  27681  to  promote 
the  foreign  poUcy  of  the  United  States 
by  authorizing  the  purchase  of  United 
Nations  bonds  and  the  appropriation  of 
funds  therefor. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

Accordingly,  the  Hou.se  resolved  it.self 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  2768.  with 
Mr,  Walter  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday  the  Clerk  had  read 
section  1  of  the  bill  The  Clerk  will  now 
report  the  first  committee  amendment 
to  section  1. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  I.  line  6.  followlnp  the  6  'oilowing 
the  period,  strike  out  all  of  line  6  down  to 
and  including  all  of  line  7  and  ln!v?rt  The 
proceeds  of  such  loan". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

On  page  2.  line  2.  strike  out  the  peruxl  and 
Insert  ",  and  shall  not  be  used  to  reduce 
regular  or  special  assessments  against  any 
such  members." 


Is  the  gentleman's 
committee   amend. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN. 
amendment  to  the 
ment? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,  it  is  not  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Then  we  will  dis- 
pose of  the  committee  amendment  first. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS  An  amendment  to  follow 
the  committee  amendment  would  nut  be 
out  of  Older,  if  the  committee  amend- 
ment is  adopted:  is  that  correct 

The  CHAIRMAN,  No.  becau.';r  it 
would  still  be  on  section  1. 

The    question    is    on    the    committee 
amendment 
The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 


1962 
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Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  I  ofler 
an  amendmetit 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  n.Tered  by  Mr.  Gross ,  On  page 
1    line  8,  strike  the  word  "states". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman  I  offer 
this  amendment  m  an  effort  to  clarify 
some  of  the  weird  language  in  this  weird 
bill.  If  anyone  can  .show  me  m  the 
United  Nations  Charter  pertaining  to  the 
use  of  tiiese  two  words  states  mem- 
bers," I  will  be  glad  to  hear  about  it. 

Mr.  MORCiA.V  The  committee  is 
willing  to  accept  the  gentleman  s 
amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairnian,  I  should  like  to  read 
a  few  excerpts  concerning  the  United 
Nations  frorr.  the  excellent  report  by 
the  distingui.-^hed  gentlewoman  from  Il- 
linois (Mrs.  CHrRcii  I  and  the  distm- 
gui.shed  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mi 
I  Burleson  ; .  They  served  as  official  dele- 
gates to  the  United  Nations  last  year 

Mrs.  Church  and  Mr  Bukleson  had 
this  to  to  say: 

The  Organization  | United  Naihusl  has 
already  undertf  kei.  too  many  programs  that 
involve  heavy  financial  commitments,  the 
greater  portion  of  whicn  is  expected  to  be. 
and  probably  *1!1  be.  paid  by  the  United 
States  More  important,  this  trend  If  un- 
checked may  result  in  the  gradual  erosion 
of  large  measures  of  our  national  sovereign- 
ty.    To  this  we  are  unalterably  opposed 

In  this  connection,  we  think  that  the 
United  States  has  hurt  its  own  pcieltlon.  and 
sUnllarly  has  hurt,  rather  than  helped,  the 
tJnlted  Nations  by  assuming  a  totally  dis- 
proportionate   share    of    the    expenses 

This  was  last  year  when  this  bond 
issue  was  still  a  nleam  m  the  eyes  of  its 
promoters 

Continuing,  these  two  di.^tinguished 
Members  stated : 

Certainly  we  do  not  believe  that  a  further 
unfair  financial  bvirden  should  be  placed  on 
our  taxpayers.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  consider 
the  effect  on  our  mounting  national  debt 

I  was  also  interested  in  the  remarks 
of  our  distinguished  Speaker  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  yesteiday  when  he  quoted 
President  Eisenhower  and  referred  to  a 
letter  or  teleuram  from  Pie.'^ident  Ken- 
nedy. 

Let  us  .'ice  what  ftumer  President 
Hoover  had  to  say  about  the  United  Na- 
tions in  a  speech  on  August  10.  1962. 
Said  former  President  Hcx)ver: 

But  n"W  we  must  rpali7e  that  the  L'inted 
Nations  has  failed  to  pive  us  even  a  remote 
hope  of  lasting  peace  Instead  it  adds  to  the 
dangers  of  wars  whuh  now  surround  us. 

The  disintegrating  forces  in  the  tJnlted 
Nations  are  the  Conimunisi  nations  in  its 
membership. 

Then  former  President  Hoover  con- 
tinued: 

They  have  destroyed  the  usefulness  of  the 
United   Nations  to  preserve  pence. 

The  distinguished  Speaker  quoted 
former  President  Eisenhower  m  behalf 
of  this  legislation  Only  last  week  this 
former  President  spoke  to  a  meeting  in 
Frederick.  Md. 
He  said,  among  other  things: 
The  power  to  spend  is  the  power  to  Im- 
poverish and  bankrupt  a  nation  and  I  think 
we  should  stop  it. 
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He  said  that  E>eople  who  would  not 
pay  their  debts  used  to  be  called  dead- 
beats 

I  do  not  want  t-i  be  called  a  deadbeat 
and  I  do  not  think  you  do  either 

He  said  further 

We  should  pay  our  hills  a*  we  go  along  and 
siiould  balance  the  budget 

What  is  former  President  Eisenh.ower 
sayinR  when  he  sends  a  message  to  the 
Speaker  urging  support  for  this  phony 
bond  issue  and  at  tlie  same  time  de- 
nouricing  deadbeat^s.  Is  he  condoning 
deadbeat  governments  elsewhere  over 
the  world  and  pointing  the  finper  at 
deadbeats  m  this  country^?  He  cannot 
have  it  two  ways  There  would  be  no 
rea.son  for  this  legislation  if  the  member 
nations  of  the  United  Nations  had  met 
their  moral  and  financial  obli.eatK  !i.'~- 

Let  the  first  condition  be  that  tlie 
deadbeats  throughout  the  world  pay 
tJieir  debts.  I  would  ask  Mr,  Eisenhow- 
er: Wiiy  call  upon  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  to  make  up  the  deficits  of  the 
deadbeats  elsewhere? 

And  how.  may  I  ask  the  former  Presi- 
dent, can  It  be  expected  to  balance  the 
budt;et  and  pay  on  the  Federal  debt 
which,  incidentally,  is  $23  bilhon  more 
than  the  combined  national  dcbt.s  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  if  Americans  are  to  be 
called  on  to  finance  50  percent  or  more 
of  tiie  bond  ussues  and  borrowings  of 
international  oi  gani/ations? 

The  CHAIRM.^N.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  LOSER.  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  m  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tiie  pentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  obieciion. 

Mr.  LOSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ques- 
tion presented  by  S  2768  is  whether  the 
U.S.  Congress  will  authorize  an  appro- 
priation of  $100  million  to  be  used  by  the 
President  m  the  making  of  a  loan  to 
the  United  Nations.  The  governing  body 
of  the  UN.  approved  a  bond  issue  last 
year  m  order  to  prevent  a  financial  col- 
lapse of  this  world  Organization.  It  is 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nation.-:  to  over- 
come what  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
gravest  issues  now  facing  it — the  im- 
minent threat  of  bankruptcy  Only 
France  and  the  Soviet  bloc  opposed  the 
bond  i.ssue 

Subsequent  to  the  action  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  authorizing  a  bond 
issue.  It  voted  to  appeal  to  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  for  an  advisory 
opinion  on  whether  the  United  Nations 
Charter  put  a  binding  legal  obligation 
on  members  to  pay  for  military  opera- 
tions ordered  by  a  majority  of  members, 
such  as  in  the  Congo  and  the  Gaza 
strip — Egyptian-Israel  border. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
S.  2768  does  not  authorize  the  purchase 
of  bonds.  It  simply  authorizes  a  loan 
of  $100  million  to  the  United  Nations. 
The  bill  has  several  important  Umita- 
tions  in  it. 

First,  it  is  provided  "the  amount  of 
monev  to  be  lent  to  the  United  Nations 


.shall  not  exceed  the  ai--reeate  amount 
of  loans  made  by  other  nations  " 

Second,  there  shall  t>e  deducted  fiom 
the  annjal  payment  of  the  a.^sessed 
share  of  the  United  States  of  the  budget 
of  the  United  Nations  an  amount  equal 
to  the  corresponding  annual  installment 
of  principal  and  interest  due  to  ihp 
United  State'  on  account  of  the  loan  " 

It  is  to  be  recalled  that  the  U  N 
Charter  was  ratified  by  tlie  US  Senate 
on  July  '.18.  1945.  by  a  vote  of  89  Mem- 
bers There  were  two  vote*^  against 
ratificatnn  This  action  by  the  L'nited 
States  sent  its  high  hopes  for  peace  to 
the  peop.es  of  the  world. 

In  its  17  years  cf  existence  it  has  had 
a  rocky  road  to  travel 

This  is  the  second  attempt  by  the 
peace-lo\'ing  people  of  the  world  to  effect 
an  organization  dedicated  to  r>eace  and 
order 

I  V.i\o\\  there  are  many  of  my  constit- 
uents who  would  like  to  see  tiie  United 
Nations  i-erish.  I  have  searched  my  con- 
science on  the  subject, 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  the  place 
where  I  will  cast  a  vote  that  would  con- 
tribute to  its  downfall.  Certainly  not 
m  this  hour  when  the  fate  of  tiie  free- 
dom-loving peoples  of  the  world  hangs 
in  the  balance,  when  crises  appear  every 
day;  when  by  accident  alone  a  tonfiaci  a- 
tion  could  be  set  in  motion  that  would 
anniliilati?  civilization. 

Edmund  Burke  once  said,  when  asked 
about   the    views   of    his    consiitutents: 

You  muit  pay  attention  to  them  and  give 
heed  to  ai :d  counsel  with  them,  but  at  lung 
last,  when  it  comes  time  to  best  serve  yotir 
constituency,  then  you  n-ust  render  your 
Independent  judgment,  l  .sid  ;ipon  your 
conviction  for  if  that  failv  y  i  do  betray 
your  i>eople. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  .spent  over 
$100  billion  around  the  world  since  the 
Marshall  plan  was  enacted  into  law  in 
the  greatest  effort  for  peace  and  freedom 
that  histoiT  records. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  a  death  strug- 
gle with  an  ideology  that  threatens  to 
engulf  the  f  reedom-lovmg  peoijles  every- 
where. To  peiTint  an  agency  dedicated 
to  peace  to  pensh  m  this  hour  of  travail 
would  be  calamitous.  I  am  not  unmind- 
ful of  what  has  been  liappeninp  m  the 
United  Nations  financial  structure.  I 
know  many  member  nations  are  in  de- 
fault m  their  assessments.  However.  t,he 
bill  specifically  provides: 

The  prtx-eeds  of  the  loan  *  •  •  shall  not 
be  used  to  reduce  regular  or  special  assess- 
ments against  any  members   t.I   the   United 

Nations. 

Since  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice has  decided  that  the  expenditures 
authorized  by  the  General  A.ssembiy  of 
the  United  Nations  for  military  opera- 
tions in  the  Middle  East  and  the  Congo 
are  "expenses  of  the  Organization"  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  there 
IS  provided  a  sound  basis  for  obtaining 
prompt  payment  of  as.sessments  for  such 
expenditures  by  making  them  obliga- 
tions of  all  members  of  the  L'nited  Na- 
tions. 

Mr  Chan-man.  the  effect  will  be  to  de- 
prive members  2  years  in  arrears  of  their 
npht  to  vote  in  the  General  As.M.^mbly. 
So    these    niembers    in    arrears    will    be 
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required  to  pay  up  iheir  assesiineiiis  or 
lose  Lheir  votes. 

I  will  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  m  the  Committee  yes- 
terday you  may  recall  I  inquired  for  in- 
formation from  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  as  to  the 
itmount  of  money  that  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  UN.  He  stated  that  no 
funds  had  been  transferred  from  mili- 
tary assistance  nor  from  the  President's 
contingency  fund. 

If  you  will  examine  the  heariiit^.s  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  you  will 
f^nd  on  page  996  of  the  third  volume  that 
last  year  we  transferred  $158  million. 
As  I  understand,  there  was  some  $340 
million  that  was  dcobligatcd  from  mili- 
tary assistance  fund,  and  then  trans- 
ferred to  AID  and  then  from  AID  to  the 
UN  ,  nnd  then  from  the  U.N.  to  the 
CohRO  f\md.  It  .seems  almost  Impos.sible 
to  Kot  RCCiirntP  flsurca,  but  I  have  some- 
thlnj,'  here  this  mornlniz  that  I  want  to 
put  m  the  REC'oi'.n.  fact.s  that  J  tlUnk  are 
mojHt  interesting  How  It  comrs  about  I 
have  bwn  unable  to  find  o\n.  These  are 
very  InterestlnB  flRuiTS,  I  would  like  to 
have  you  listen  to  them. 

For  Instance,  Argentina  last  year  had 
rv  UN,  R-ssessment  of  $808,000  The 
United  States  contributed  $648,400  to 
meet  their  assessment.  They  turned 
around  and  bought  $90  million  of  our 
Fold. 

Cambodia  had  an  asse.ssment  of 
$32,000.  We  contributed  $25,600  toward 
that  assessment.  Cambodia  turned 
around  and  boueht  $3,100,000  of  our  t^old 

Costa  Rica  had  an  assessment  of  $32,- 
000.  We  paid  $25,600,  and  they  bou;i}U 
$2  300  000  of  our  Qold 

Farther  down  there  are  .some  real  ^ood 
flsuses,  Lebanon,  for  instance,  had  an 
a.ssessment  of  $32,000.  We  paid  $25,600. 
They  turned  around  and  boucht  $21  mil- 
lion of  our  Bold 

Nii^tTia  had  an  a.s.ses.sment  of  $168,000 
We  paid  $134,000  of  that.  They  turned 
around  and   bourh.t  $20  million  of  our 

fTOld 

Saudi  Arabia,  the  t;reat  country  with 
so  much  oil.  had  an  asse.s.^ment  of  $56- 
000  We  paid  $44,800  of  that.  They 
turned  around  and  boueht  $47  raillion 
of  our  sold 

Spain  had  an  a.s.'^essment  of  $688,000 
We  paid  $550,400  of  that  Spain  bought 
$156,200,000  of  our  sold, 

Turkey  had  an  assessment  of  $320,000 
We  paid  $256  000     Thry  bought  $2,500  - 

000  of  our  ;:old. 

Laos,  for  instanc>',  liaci  ar.  as.sessment 
of  $40,000.  We  paid  $32,000  of  that, 
and  they  bou;,'ht  S900.000  of  our  pold. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been.  tryii\jr.  as 

1  know  our  colleague  from  Iowa  I  Mr, 
Gross'  has  tried  to  And  out,  the  con- 
tribution.s  to  the  UN,  and  I  think  we 
will  P.nd  the  an.swer  next  week  when  we 
take  up  the  question  of  forelcn  aid 
We  are  trylnsr  to  f\nd  out  what  cooks 
m  this  whole  operation.  It  Is  almost 
impo.sslble  to  Ret  accurate  flwures  as  to 
why  these  strnn>;e  tran.suetlons  occur. 
There  must  bo  a  Justification  because 
certainly  sound  people  cannot  po.sslbly 
allow  such  operations  as  these  to 
continue. 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  word.';,  and  I  take  this  time  to  correct 
the  gentleman.  I  am  reading  from  the 
Record  of  yesterday  and  the  colloquy 
between  the  gentleman  and  myself: 

Mr.  YovNGFR.  I  have  been  trying  to  get 
some  information.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
amount  of  funds  that  have  been  trans- 
lerred  from  the  military  assistance  funds, 
obligated  fuiid.s,  to  the  tJ.N.  Can  you  give 
me  that  figure  during  the  past  year,  that 
1,=;,    flscn!    ypnr    1962'' 

Mr  Morgan  So  far  as  the  fiscal  year  \W2 
Is  concerned  tlie  <  n.v  transfer  from  mili- 
tary assistance  u  as  $0  5  million  for  the 
Conco  economic  fund — but  not  for  the 
Con^o  nulit  i:y  account  about  which  I  have 
bftii  tiukias 

T  realize  and  so  docs  the  gentleman 
realize,  any  country  operatlnst  In  Inter- 
national finance  mu.st  have  some  Rold  to 
operate  with  May  I  Inform  the  uentle- 
mi\n  that  most  ni  these  nations  can  only 
pay  their  ussessmcui.s  :m  Mie  U.N,  prtn- 
clpally  In  ronveitible  currency.  They 
liave  to  i)ny  In  Arn'Miran  dollars  or  one 
of  ihe  few  othi'i  eoinr- !:!i!r  currencies 
such  as  pounds  stciliii  M  st  of  them 
pay  In  American  dollm-.  iiiey  cannot 
usually  use  thdi  oa'i  rurrencles  to  pay 
their  asse.'ismenfs  i;,  ; l.e  U.N.  budget  be- 
cause many  of  il.'vse  foreign  cur- 
rencies have  nt  most  a  limited  use.  So 
they  have  to  have  dollars  In  order  to  pay 
their  assessment"^,  including  those  for 
peacekeepmsi  machinery. 

Mr  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  will 
the  trentleman  yield? 

Mr  MORGAN  I  yield  to  the  Rentle- 
man  from  California. 

Mr  YOUNGER.  The  strange  thing 
about  this.  M:-.  Chairman,  is  that  we 
pay  th.e  major  portion  of  the  assessment 
with  our  own  dollars,  then  they  bought 
pold  from  us  I  do  not  know  how  the 
exchange  l.s  made. 

Mr  MORGAN.  We  do  not  pay  the 
major  portion  of  any  country.  The  ef- 
fect of  our  voluntary  payment  was  to 
provide  some  reduction  for  the  smaller 
nations. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Is  it  not  true  that 
this  credit  financing  came  about  as  the 
result  of  voluntary  contributions  by  us 
and  other  countries  who  could  afford  it 
and  tliis  bond  bill  now  before  the  Hotise 
eliminates  this  type  of  credit  financing? 

Mr  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  There  are  about  25  countries 
that  have  made  voluntary  contributions 
to  the  UN,    . 

Mr.  HAYS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
(.entleman  yield? 

Mr  MORGAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio 

Mr.  HAYS  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  t'roni  California  that  I  do  not 
condone  tills  type  of  financing.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  the  hearings  I  ques- 
tioned A.sslstant  Secretai-y  of  State 
Cleveland  very  severely  on  this,  and  he 
attempted  to  justify  It  by  saying  It 
started  back  in  the  Elsenhower  admlnla- 
t rut  1011  and  we  are  trying  to  stop  It. 
I  said  that  I  did  not  care  whei-e  or  when 
it  started,  do  not  hi\ng  It  on  somebody 


else,  stop  it;  and  in  order  to  make  sure 
they  did  stop  it.  the  language  is  in  the 
bill  which  will  prohibit  that  in  the  fu- 
ture. I  do  not  know  who  dreamed  up 
the  idea  in  the  first  place,  it  doe.s  not 
make  much  difTcrence  now.  it  is  water 
over  the  dam.  but  if  this  legislation  be- 
comes law  it  is  not  going  to  happen  any 
more,  and  I  think  that  is  the  imjwrtant 
thing. 

Mr.  YOUNGER  Thai  pertains  to  the 
bond  money  only,  w  itliout  limitation. 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
look  on  page  2,  it  says : 

And  shall  not  be  used  to  reduce  regular 
or  special  assessments  ngulnst  any  such 
members. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.     That  Is  bonds. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  Is  right,  but  the 
people  downtown  got  the  messitge,  and 
they  arc  i^ot  going  to  do  thi.s  any  more. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  There  i&  no  lunitii 
lion  in  the  bill,  Would  the  genllenuin 
support  an  amendinent  to  the  bill  6a> - 
Ing  thot  nut  only  Uili  money  but  any 
other  money  from  this  cuunLiy  jJiuii  not 
be  used  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  want  to  ixiform  the 
gentleman  that  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  U.N.  Itself  last  December  .specified 
tl;at  this  foi-ni  of  reductions  of  a.s.se.s.s- 
n»ent5  shall  end  on  June  30   1962 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  geiitleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yo:  k 

Mr.  FARiiSTEIN  I  wonde:  if  the 
gentleman  from  California  '  Mr  Vouno- 
erI  realizes  that  this  purchase  of  gold 
comes  solely  as  a  result  of  comnuTcial 
transactions  one  way  or  the  other.  It 
Is  not  the  purchase  of  gold  to  keep  it  m 
the  treasury  of  the  counti-y  that  buys  it. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  ufTer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  coffered  hy  Mr  Oros.s:  On 
page  1.  line  5.  strike  out  $100,000,000  and 
Insert  lu  lieu  thereof  •64,040.000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  prior  to 
the  concoction  of  the  idea  for  a  $200  mil- 
lion bond  issue,  expen.ses  of  the  United 
Nations  Emergency  Force  and  U.N. 
operations  in  the  Congo  were  assessed 
on  the  basis  of  the  Organization's  reg- 
ular scale  of  a,sse.ssments.  Under  the 
formula,  the  United  States  was  assessed 
32.02  percent  of  the  costs  of  the  two 
special  operations  for  the  period  of  Jan- 
uary 1  to  June  30,  1962. 

Now,  in  conformity  with  this  scale  of 
assessments,  established  by  the  United 
Nations  Itself,  the  amendment  I  have 
ofTered  would  authorize  to  be  appropri- 
ated $64,040,000  instead  of  $100  million 
for  a  loan  to  the  UN.  The  figure  of 
$64,040,000  Is  32  02  percent  of  the  total 
bond  Issue  of  $200  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  .say  to  ihc  membei'S 
of  the  committee  th.it  tins  is  a  fair  and 
reasonable  amendment  If  we  are  to 
continue  to  contribute  to  the  supiwrt  of 
these  United  Nations  operations  in  the 
Congo  and  the  Middle  East,  let  us  in.sist 
that  our  contribution  be  llmiied  to  our 
regular  assessed  share,  not  one  penny 
more. 

Mr.  Chalnnan.  T  urge  that  my  amend- 
ment be  adopted. 
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Mr.  ICHORD  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr  ICHORD  of  Missouri,  The  order 
of  the  House  was  so  poor  that  I  did 
not  understand  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  !Mr 
Younger  I,  as  to  how  much  money  has 
been  transferred  from  the  contingency 
fund  to  the  Unit-ed  Nations,  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  have  that  in- 
formation:* 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  ;;cntleman  can  ob- 
tain that  information  from  the  hearin).^s. 
I  think  I  have  it  in  the  material  at  my 
scat  on  the  floor,  but  I  cannot  gel  to  it 
at  this  moment.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
California  !Mr,  Youncek!  available  to 
an.swer  the  Kentleniun's  question:'  If  so. 
I  yield  to  the  tji  ntlemaii  for  that  puiposc 

Mr,    ICHCMH)   (if   Ml.ssouil.      I   believe 
the    gentleman    from    California     1  Mi 
Voi'NOERl  made  a  statement  along  that 
line,  but  the  uiflci   of  tlie  Hou.se  was  su 
pool    I  could  iioi  undt  ;  st.iiul  it. 

Mr    GKOS.S       Would    the    KcntUinan 
fioui    Mls.suu:i    iistute    Ins    question    to 
thr   uentleir.an   \.^.\\\  Callforiuu'^     If  ;.o 
I  yii  Id  to  the  i;i  n'  U man. 

Mr.  ICHORD  of  Missouii.  I  b(  iieve 
the  Keiitleiuiin  slat(d  how  mucli  moiuy 
had  been  trun^frired  out  of  llie  foreign 
aid  continKcncy  fund  to  the  United  Na- 
tloiis.  I  did  not  understand  the  sen- 
tleman  Does  the  gentleman  have  tliat 
Infoi-inalion?  I  th.mk  it  bears  upon  the 
question  now  pending  before  us. 

Mr  YOUNGER  If  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  will  yield.  I  quoted  from  paRc 
91'G  of  the  third  \olunie  of  hearings  held 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  tlie 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid,  wherein 
Mr.  Cleveland  admitted  that  all  the 
transfers  to  th.e  UN — tlus  is  m  addition 
to  our  a.sse.^smc  nt--as  I  recall  the  figure 
was  $158  million  and  .some  odd  thou- 
sands, as  I  understand  tlie  picture,  and 
It  is  not  clear  to  me  how  the  transfer 
was  made 

Mr,  ICHORD  of  Missouri.  Over  what 
period  of  time  was  that  $158  million 
transferred'' 

Mr.  YOUNGER      Last  year:  :n  1  year 

Mr.  ICHORD  of  Mi.ssour:  And  what 
year  was  that  I  ask  the  gen.tleman  from 
California'^ 

Mr    YOUNGER       Fiscal   year   1962, 

Mr,  ICHORD  of  Mis.^oun  P'iscai  year 
1962  it  was  transferred  without  the 
specific  authorization  and  appropriation 
of  Congress'' 

Mr  YOUNG  FIR  No  What  hap- 
pened, as  near  as  tlie  reports  show  and 
as  near  as  I  can  f\nd  out,  is  this:  They 
deobliwated  $340  million  of  militai-y  a.*;- 
slstnnce  funds  and  then  transferred 
some  to  the  contingency  funds  Then 
transferred  to  AID  and  then  from  AID 
It  was  transferred  to  the  U  N,  and  then 
from  the  UN.  to  the  ConRo  or  these 
oth(  r  accounts  It  went  through  three 
or  four  difTtuent  iraiisactlons  before  It 
fliuilly  Kol  to  the  end. 

Mr  ICHORD  of  Mls.vnn  i  Will  the 
gentleman  from  Callforn.a  I  Mr  Yovng- 
rn  I  t(>ll  me  why  we  are  worried  about 
this  If  we  are  going  to  finance  It,  any- 
way, out  of  the  contingency  fund'' 

Mr  YOUNOER.  I  am  not  worried  at 
all.    I  am  tiTlng  to  get  some  semblance 


of  order  out  of  these  figures   and  I  have 
been  unable  to  get  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  might  add  to  what  the 
gentleman  from  California  said  that  I 
am  worried  about  the  taxpayers  of  this 
count  !-y 

Mr  GALLAGHER.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.     We  will  welcome 
It  if  the  gentleman  from  California  :  Mr 
Younger  '   can  reveal  the  source  of  the 
gentleman's   figures   and   put   it   in    the 
Record. 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  already  stated  the  source  of  his  fig- 
ures, and  that  is  they  are  to  be  found 
111  the  healings  held  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  on  the  foreign  KUf- 
away  program. 

Ml  GALLAGHER  If  the  gentleniur. 
will  yield  further,  I  have  a  copy  of  those 
healings  right  here,  aiid  we  lunc  been 
looking  and  looking  and  looking  but 
huve  nut  b(>en  able  to  find  the  figures 
to  which  the  gentleman  referred  If  the 
gentleman  would  tell  us  the  page  num- 
ber we  would  certainly  appreciate  it 
Bui  we  do  not  think  tliey  are  In  tlicie. 

M:    YOUNGKR,    Page  996  of  the  hcar- 

Mr  GROSS,  Mr  Chairman.  I  uiKe 
tiie  adaption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr  GALLAGHER.  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
ruse  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

In  reply  to  a  previous  question  there 
was  $23  million  used  out  of  the  con- 
tmger.cy  fund  for  military  operations  m 
the  Congo  and  UNEF.  It  was  only  for 
the  initial  financing  This  is  why  the 
contingency  fund  is  provided — to  finance 
emergencies. 

With  regard  to  the  amendment  in 
question  which  limits  the  amount  of 
money  to  $64  rrnllion.  I  might  say  for  the 
purpose  of  shedding  light  on  the  exact 
purpo.se  of  this  amendment  that  under 
the  bill  that  our  committee  has  reported 
the  purchases  of  the  United  States  would 
be  restricted  at  this  moment  to  $27  mil- 
lion, which  IS  considerably  less  than  m 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  1  Mr.  Gross).  Our  bill  is  far  more 
restrictive  than  the  Senate  bill.  Under 
the  Senate  bill  the  United  States  is  au- 
thorized to  purchase  $25  million  plus  any 
amounts  pledged  by  any  other  nations 
within  the  United  Nations.  So  our  bill 
IS  restrictive  in  that  it  limits  the  amount 
of  the  U.S.  purchase  to  that  amount 
of  bonds  actually  purchased  by  other 
nations.  Under  the  Senate  bill  we  could 
at  this  moment  purchase  td8  million 
worth  of  bonds.  Our  bill  restricts 
us  to  the  purchase  of  $27  million,  and 
as  other  nations  put  up  money  we  may 
put  up  matching  amounts  up  to  $100 
million. 

Our  bill  is  more  restrictive  In  its  pres- 
ent form,  and  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ruse 
m  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  5  minutes  additional 
and  to  revl.se  and  extend  my  remarks 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  I.s  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mlssl.sMppi'^ 


There  wa.=  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  this  amendment  which  would  limit 
the  United  .States  to  its  norma!  assess- 
ment is  probably  the  best  time  for  me, 
as  an  individual  Member,  to  urge  on  the 
members  of  this  Committee  and  of  our 
Government  to  stop,  look,  and  listen,  and 
at  least  review  the  foreign  policy  that 
we  have  followed  for  the  last  12  or  15 
years. 

In  n-.y  coiiepiato  days,  when  I  was  on 
the  debating  team  of  our  State  univer- 
sity one  of  the  subjects  was  "Resolved. 
That  we  should  have  joined  the  League 
of  Nations,"  following  World  War  I  I 
do  not  now  recall  all  the  information 
th.ai  we  had  at  that  time,  but  I  kr.ow 
t.hat  .t  wa.s  the  subject  of  considerable 
debate  over  the  country  I  know  from 
hustory  tliai  it  was  made  an  issue  m 
numerous  elections  to  the  US  Senate 
ar.d  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  several 
Senators  and  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  debate  through  the  years  We  can 
understand  the  h!«h  hopes  of  many  that 
we  miRlit  find  some  irUernaiional  organ- 
ization or  some  means  whereby  future 
wars  migh.t  be  prevenf'd.  Rut  lookmtr 
bark  u  is  easy  for  me  now  to  believe  that 
many  people,  with  high  hopes  must  l'.a\(' 
u,'(>r;  s!iortMi:hteri  thmkmK  In  saymr'  to 
tf-.r  Nation.  Well,  we  did  not  .loin  th.f' 
League  of  Nations  and  we  had  Woi  Id 
War  II;  therefore  it  follows  if  we  had 
joined  the  League  of  Nations  we  would 
not  have  had  World  War  II   ' 

I  can  understand  tlie  higli  hopes  tliey 
had,  but  let  us  look  at  our  foreii^r.  ix)!icy. 
which  included  the  United  Nations, 
which  has  continued  from  its  inception 
to  date  and  see  if  it  has  worked,  :f  it 
lias  made  bad  matters  worse,  o:  even  If 
there  is  any  hope  of  its  woi-kmg.  I  have 
before  me  the  sj)eech  I  made  last  year 
on  foreign  aid,  where  I  discussed  the 
Cuban  situation.  I  pointed  out  then 
that  despite  the  high  hopes  of  us  spon- 
sors the  United  Nations  not  only  was 
not  working  as  it  was  hoped  it  would 
work  but  after  all  this  period  of  time 
i!i  which  to  df  monslrate  whatever  value 
it  had,  the  United  States  was  more 
deeply  involved  than  ever  and  other 
members  were  not  paying  their  part. 
The  United  States  is  here  asked  to  pick 
up  their  dues 

Wf^  know  that  we  have  spent  about 
$100  billion  m  foreign  aid  ar.d  whai  we 
have  for  it  is  dangerous  un-olvement 
around  the  world,  inflation  at  home,  in- 
creased debt  and  those  countries  we  aid 
now  are  afraid  of  our  paper  money  but 
insist  on  our  gold 

Whatever  you  may  have  believed, 
whatever  you  may  have  hoped  th.at  Is 
our  situation  today  The  seriousness  of 
our  situation  in  Cuba  did  not  start  when 
you  becan  to  read  In  the  papers  about 
It  in  the  last  few  day.s  or  even  a  few- 
months  apo  Our  Nation  has  known 
for  more  than  18  months  that  Ru.ssia 
was  sending  ships  into  Cuba,  unloading 
those  ships,  that  heavy  constitictioii 
was  going  on.  Why  anybody  should  be 
surprised  now  when  Russia  sends  tech- 
nicians In  to  operate  this  equipment  I  do 
not  know  But,  I  repeat,  after  15  years 
of  this  lend,  grant,  give,  of  subjectlntr 
our  foreign  and  domestic  policy  for  the 
appKual  of  every  little  nation,  we  liavo 
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our  counto'  u\  an  unleimble  siluttUon 
ftitumd  0\e  world,  In  pUcen  we  ki\ow  wt< 
could  not  hold  unloa*  we  wanted  U)  «iel 
\Uv  world  on  Ore  with  the  atonjlo  bomb. 
ViJ*  we  uot  into  Uuk  predlownenl  when 
vu-  imd  the  attjnuo  bomb  and  Rutmia  did 
luii  We  pitunixed  Uao«  and  all  the  other 
niuntitett,  We  will  pit)leet  you  t\xM\\ 
ronnnunum  '  Ouv  leaders  have  been 
itiiu\ii\ii  tlun  Naiton  aH  they  have  m  an 
cfTiui  to  uet  the  itood  wiitheM  and  ap^ 
l»hival  of  inembem  of  the  United  Na- 
tioiiKi  In  the  utw»^i»»,  I  it>|>pat,  we  have 
become  dan«eit>UKly  involved  in  the  li\- 
trinal  afTalrn  of  junt  abovit  every  unrnll 
nation,  or  even  tube,  aioui^d  the  world, 
and  you  and  I  know  our  poMltlon  li\ 
n\any,  many  placen  1»  untei>able 

When  we  utand  heie  and  let  C'\iba 
become  an  ainmal  iluht  oi\  our  coa>»t 
It  in  not  because  we  could  not  hivndlt> 
Cuba,  It  iH  because  our  coui\ti'y  In  no  ex- 
tended m  it«  c(»miniiment«  m  unieiuUjlc 
.''iluationn  around  the  world  thui  we 
know  U\ey  would  retallat«' 

When  you  .^pend  IIOO  billion  m  foi- 
elgn  aid  to  the  point  that  the  people 
abroad  do  not  want  our  paper  money 
now  but  InNlNt  on  our  uold,  it  In  enuuiih 
to  muke  at^ybody  be«in  to  wonder,  When 
yovi  Noek  docUlonN  of  an  International 
Court:  when  you  a^k  «uch  help.  ai\d 
thouHh  yovi  Nhould  limit  the  voting  riuhtj* 
to  the  Nolvenl  oi  puylnu  inemberN,  we 
have  to  admit  that  we  have  been  try- 
Inu  to  run  our  rtfTalrx,  foreluj)  and  do- 
moNtic  m  such  manner  as  to  seek  the 
upprovftl  of  every  Nlngle  little  tribe  m 
Africa  We  have  been  try  inn  to  «t>l 
membeiNhip  for  more  and  moie  nucIi 
tiibe.s  m  the  United  Nutions,  m>  we  can 
ti\  to  pay  for  then  wilci  by  fuieun 
tuit 

I  ,yhi\ll  vulf  rtuainol  the  irNulullon 
Hut  m  thi»  amcnttinent  iiv  pulUnti  our- 
.M'lvrx  Imck  and  MiickinM  to  out  noiinal 
UNdewNnnMU  nl  lea."«l  we  wie  NelVU\u  »\o« 
tlcp  ihMt  It  l»  hlith  tune  we  review  ovn' 
pulicv  and  ^er  if  we  nii'  not  only  tluinn 
the  wionu  thlnit  but  hoadinu  in  the 
w  ronu  direction  When  the  people  want 
voui  uold  instead  of  yu\ii  pRpei  money, 
when  vou  have  to  put  up  with  what  we 
wre  puttlnu  up  with  in  Cvibn.  and  our 
lenderN  apparently  think  v,v  must,  be- 
cause we  have  permitted  an  vnUenable 
sltuiition  tA)  devt>lop  thiouKhout  tlie 
world.  H  is  hlRh  tune  that  we  slop  fol- 
lowing the  Hdvice  of  tho,sr  w  lio  created 
the  United  Nations  ihouuh  it  was  with 
the  hluhest  of  hopes  und  say  to  Ihcm, 

You  hav(-  had  your  trial  run.  you  have 
Kot  us  in  an  untenublt^  .situation  around 
the  world,  let  us  .stop,  look,  und  listen  " 
To  other  menib<Ms  of  the  UN  we  should 
say  We  are  Koing  to  hold  you  to  your 
reuular  aSvsessnieiU  while  we  review  our 
l.H)sition."  In  those  cases  where  we  can- 
riot  hold  the  line,  and  admit  It  to  our- 
.M'lvrs,  we  are  «oing  to  have  to  get  out 
uf  It  as  best  we  can  and  pull  back 

The  advice  of  OeorKC  WashmKton  us 
lust  as  Kood  now  as  it  was  then.  You 
cannot  run  the  internal  affairs  of  for- 
eign nations  and  you  will  be  hurt  If  you 
try  to  As  soon  as  they  can  they  will 
kick  you  out.  That  is  the  situation  we 
ai-e  up  anamst  in  many,  many  places  m 
I  lie  world 

1  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 
It  will  pull  our  assessment  back  to  the 


reuular  aAHeaiiment  and  ii  will  at  Unsi 
serve  notice  U't  u.s  rfvicw  tlu.i  oMMall 
tiUuatlon,  put  ourwelves  m  a  .stioiit;  p«ihi- 
tion,  and  wi>rk  with  other  .siiunu  na 
tions,  becavine  that  in  the  only  way  we 
i»ave  ever  had  peace  m  the  world,  how- 
ever hluh  hope*  hn\e  Uecu 

Now  another  wuid  with  leHard  tn  this 
International  fuuii  businm;.  Jlavi-  mw 
of  you  ever  Ihouuhl  alxuil  ihi-  dtu  1 1  im  ni 
pteeiuplion,  when'  oui  Hunieini  c.'wuit 
has  said  if  ('oiuiieoA  Iu«a  ucIimI  m  a  e*r> 
lain  f^eld,  the  Mtale^  air  Ihu'.  pi-  Miit.ul 
from  aetintt  It  i^  a  liitir  im  -Miuiirci 
to  draw  a  paralhi  hciwrm  thr  ct'iUhin 
of  an  lnt«MnatliUuU  ctunt  aiul  tlu'-  \if.\ii- 
l>atlon  of  powri  l)V  thr  MitpiiMiir  (uMit, 
I  say  to  yuu,  howi'sn  ii  will  \\<-  liut  a 
few  yi>aiN  until  ndu  ,■.11  ■  (In  paiallrl, 
when  they  will  ^.av  ihi'  t'nititt  suues 
caiuiot  afTnrd  to  ad  up,  !(■.  ow  p,  aflRira, 
because  Irually  m  thn  iiitr,  i\ui.Mpal  fcp- 
proach  wt<  ha\t"  wr  inusi  Iimho  iiu'  pro- 
tection of  (Mil  own  Nation  heciwiM-  Mie 
International  Cnuit  lul^  held  Out!  u. 
Ul\lted  Natlnn,««  ha,>  acted  (hut  una  1 
"preempted  and  the  I'luied  Miule-.  t  up, 
not  act  In  fact  that  p<  \viu\!  rxtm! 
of  our  courts  have  \  11  tualh   held  nli  lady. 

"t'hls  is  a  \eiy  .small  ainendmrp.!  It 
,^^st  says  to  thr-  meml>ei'<  o!  !i,e  U,N. 
aftrr  you  have  failed  to  the  e\ient  you 
have,  do  not  call  on  \\\  !o  pick  ip  thr 
check  b<»yond  our  own  a.sscvsinep'  I 
urue  the  adoption  of  this  atnendtneni  a> 
notice  that  wc  need  a  coliuilete  I'fVleW 
and,  \n  my  opinion  a  complete  r«V«rial 
of  tlie  Nation  .s  foieiun  polus 

Mr    FULTON  Mi        (i;a.;n..u\        I 

move  to  stilke  out  the  la.st   \\u\^\ 

I  appreciate  thi.s  oppoitundv  lo  speak 
t)ectuis«»  I  Hunk  we  should  make  11  eleur 
that  OUI  UH  foitinn  polles  is  op  u  hi- 
paitl.san  ba-sls  Ihen  au'  Mi  iniii  ;  ,  ! 
t'onme.sN  who  dlsaMiee   w  H  h  II'm    present 

basLx  of   OUI    fpiei'ii    poiie\    oiid   iht*y 
should  lK<  heaid 

Mv  rxpeileiiee  \v|ih  Ihi-  I'niied  Na* 
tlotls  has  been   dlieel     a-i   a    t'  '<    ii  ir,!:»le 

to  the  United  Nations  on  npimiPtinent 
of  Presldetit  Klsenhowei  inthcUN.Uen- 
rral  AN,srm1)lv  session  111  I1J59,  It  WM  A 
dee|)  and  lewardlnu  and  wonderf\ll  ex- 
perience In  IWfiO  1  was  kept  as  adviser 
to  oiir  US  mission  at  the  United  Nu 
tlons  on  si»ace  I  appieeiatr  .en  n,  ah 
belnu  keiJl  oti  by  the  pie.vep.t  adnunla- 
tration,  as  an  adviser  to  the  touted 
States  mission  on  the  pcac(>ful  uses  o! 
out«M-  space  m  the  year  1!)R1  and  :n  Hie 
evil  rent  year  and  cuiient  session,  Itftii. 
F'rom  this  lonw  expeiienn-  I  strongly 
support  our  bipartisan  l' S  foiTlgn 
policy,  and  our  US  memiieiship  In  the 
United  Nations  Then'toie  I  fnor  this 
IcRlslfttlon  to  a,^sist  the  I'n'rci  N.itlons 
to  place  Its  financial  a(Ta;:N  "i.  ,«  .sound 
fiscal  basis  We  people  who  feel  that 
the  security  of  the  United  States  Is  de- 
pendent not  oni\  !>■  our  military 
.strenKth  but  upon  oui  position  In  the 
world  and  the  part  wt  tako  In  the 
world's  proKie.s.s  leah/e  what  a  t\ne  part 
the  United  Nations  plays  and  !uix  valu- 
able are  its  deliberations 

If  we  In  the  United  States  did  ww.  iiave 
this  r(X)m  for  the  Con«rcs,s  uf  th'  United 
States  to  meet  with  tin-  :  epn  .m niatives 
of  the  iH'ople,  how  would  wt>  settle  our 
dif!lcullies'>  Heie  is  a  looir.  where  the 
representatives  of  each  o!    tlic  congres- 


sional di.sliui,s  of  the  \ailous  Htalch  of 
thi'  tMiited  States  o!  America  meet  and 
1)1  mn  lluii  dlfTlcullle.s  that  tliey  cannot 
iiiht'ivuse  ,sol\i'  One  thlllifl  Hbt)Ut  the 
I'oiiHie.stt  Mill  must  ttlwaVh  leiuembei  in 
Ihey  etecl  vou  on  youi  peinonalllv  vour 
ttbUlty,  and  they  elect  you  for  youi  enm. 
pelencv  to  come  heie  to  lepieNenl  Your 
dl'.lilel  anil  ileteimine  bv  malojlly  \ole 
•hi'  dlKMllon  of  oiii  II  fi  poUev  That  IN 
Uie  demoeiallc   pioeeduie 

Whili  ii  ma\  he  a  llllle  vIlMConeei  I  iiu- 
hi    11',    in    Ihi     lloii'<e   of    Mepi  eselilat  i\eM 

iiMpIv  lo  he  counted  a^  a  lept  esental  ive 
pi  I'.on  111  out  votliiM  on  ISNUCiX  nevrtthe- 
lisfi  (hat  Is  OUI  UM  proceduie  and 
It  In  the  dtinocratic  piocedtlie  of  the 
Unlttd  Nations  to  which  we  btiolU' 
Thei'»*foie  every  Mleinlxr  state  laiue  01 
Ninall  luis  an  euual  iltiht  to  \ote  und  to 
lie  heaid  oil  eatii  is.sue  I  aili  sot  1  v  that 
on  the  tlooi  o|  the  House  theie  is  aiis 
COiniueiil  whalevei  that  .small  01  new 
itn'r    -.hould  not   ha\e  etjual  lepiesenta- 

.  •.  p,  !iir  United  Nations  or  should  not 
111     I  111  id    beeause    thev    ale    hot    as    de 

•  inp,  d  u".  other  nations      To  me,  that 
M.rlirnutN   ot  the  United  Nations  OelW 

era!  A.-.emhlv     that  e\eiv  nation    larue 
and    -Hi, ill    ha-    the  same  eipial  iiulit   to 
be  heard  and   lias  ilu'  same  equal   mHi 
When    this    eountiv    uet.s    to    the    poinl 
when  ii  llllle  State  like  Ithode  Island  does 
iv'i  Piase  as  much  ilwht  as  the  l>lk;  .Siati-. 
and    t'oininonweallh     of     !'enn.'.\  h  ani:i 
that  I  lepiesent     It    \'>   ^loiiiK'   to  l)e   a   had 

day  for  this  counti  \ 

It  Will  lie  ,1  bad  dav  foi  the  United  Na- 
tions whip,  iiiilN  the  l)U;  poweis  eall  the 
tune  and  call  the  tune  b,\  their  dollalJi 
or  then  pounds  01  then  kopek.s  01  their 
rublea  ami  the  little  nations  then  mll^t 
follow  In  line  and  do  what  the  bu  poweis 

Mr   nnOR,*^  Mr  rh»trm!\n    will  the 

UeiUliiiiiOi  \  iiid  tol   a  eoiH'Cllon* 

Ml  t  t'Uht  iN  At  llip.  lime  1  eannol 
ylelvl 

Mr.  tlKOS.s       I'oi    u  loiieclion? 

Mr  FUl.roN  Miiv  1  have  unanimous 
conacnl  lo  vpeak  hu  I  addll  lonal  miiui'i  s, 
and  I  will   be   t:lad   to  answei    ipiesUons, 

The  CMAIHMAN  1>  tlieie  oln.Cn 
to  the  lequest  of  the  repllem.u,  I  I  utu 
i'l  nip-vh  aiila  ' 

Ihiii-  w,is   no  obiection 

M:    III  loN     1  am  very  ulad  to  yield 

•  '  the    ■entlemaii   fiotn   low  a 

Ml.  (JROSS  For  a  collection-  1 
said — not  a  question  'I  ht'  Hi'iuii  m,in 
realizes   doe.s  he  not  - 

Ml  FUI  rON  Ofeouisr  bui  1  do  not 
admit  .1  i>  •>  collection  as  l  ha\e  not 
even  lie.nd  what  it  is  I  liope  the  i;en- 
tlcman  will  \eiv  kindly  permit  me  to 
answer   his  uuestion.  so  1  yield 

Mr,  GROSS  liie  k^entleman  leali/e.s. 
does  he  not,  tlial  Russia  has  three  voles 
in  the  General  A.ssembly  -not  on(>  but 
thi-ee  votes?  The  i;eiuleman  says  ilu'ie 
Is  equal  representation  on  the  part  of 
small  countries  Russia  is  the  only  na- 
tion with  three  voles 

M;  FULTON  Well.  Ru.ssia  is  a  union 
wlieie  there  is  h  setup  of  various  levels 
of  States  just  US  there  are  m  this  coun- 
ti'y  where  we  liavc  stales  and  we  have 
our  own  territories,  U  N  trust  tcnitorics 
as  -.veil  as  a  commonwealth. 

JUissiu  has  m  the  union  the  separate 
Socialist   Republics  of   Byelorussia,   the 
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Ukral!\e,  and  Soviet  Ru.s.s!a,  so  that  they 
do  have  IhriT  votes  a,s  member  states  of 
the  V?i\lted  NntbMVs 

Mr  (1HOH8  And  how  maiiv  Notes 
,' i.s  the  United  States  have  witli  50 
,la'i  ■■'      It   ha.n  one   vole 

M:    rUl.'It^N      When  the  Uniled  Na 
ItOli.^  was  set    uj>   in    IU4R    the    UN     lep 
ffNcntallon   waft  ai  leed  lo  bv  both   na 
ilonal   pailu>'»  of   I1h>  U  ,h  a    hy  ^eitatoi 
Vaiulenbeli!    v\\    behalf    of    the    Urpuhli- 
rnh"*,    and    by    Pieftidiiit    Roo^-eveh    and 
t"ie«idilil    Tiuman    on     behalf    of     the 
UcmoctaiN 

Mr  ni'RWINMKT  Mr  (li.niman  if 
the  •epilcman  w  111  N  ii  ;d  ih.  1  i  tdh man 
from  low  a  .'hiuilil  he  luiiictrd.  tlic 
RuMlana  huM  r'>ui  nop  u.in  p.ivi-  the 
(loveii^metit  of  (  imi-  •   M>u.  .iii.i 

Mr  I'i'I  loN  I  ,1  11 ,  \s ,,;.  i!;i  1  n- 
lleni.ip  fiom  Iowa  :n  th.s  instance 

I  l,.i\e  b<  I  n  i!"'i\p.  lo  t'apc  f'ana\eia! 
niiil  1. liked  to  the  I  epi  esi  iital  l\c.s  of 
(  >Ut(  r  Molu'oll.i-   thi  ,1    iilllii.r.-.adi  1    to  the 

liuied  Nai:on.<  as  wri!  a-,  oiiiii  mem- 
bers of  tlie  delei  ,ilion  fioin  Oiiii  1  Moii' 
'<'.'..{  and  I  w  n,'.  \  ei  \  r  •  1  al  ,s  ui  IM  i.'-evt 
I  >  ,'  I  1  MoPt  i>'...k  a!  l  iiiii  •.  h.i,<  .u'led  in- 
pi  !ulent;,\  ip  ihi  Undid  Nat  lon.s 
C>al.«-r  Moiu:olu»  ha«.  in  I  alwav  <  followcit 
Ruaala,  but  wi    tr,isi   nu'.i.-e  the  isolated 

position  of  these  people  uf  Outei  Mop- 
loha.  and  uiuli  1  wh.il  eip.dilioi.s  thev 
mUNl  eVi.st  At  the  t.me  (he  R.s  M 
•icket  was  .•.cheduletl  to  be  launched  by 
Uual  Rlllain  and  the  UinUd  Sla^e.^  ut 
I  ,il»e  Canaveral  which  I  attended  as  a 
I    S    advlwi     Ihe  nvi'mbcis  of  the  Outei 

pace  CoJtunittee  weie  asked  some  llitei  - 
1  unn  uueslioiis  lis  lepieselilalises  t!ou\ 
tviti  sMoncoUa  Iiu  N  asKid  m  the  case 
>:    Ihe   IS    sal«'!i;le        l"t\n   We      et   dile\t 

.    ,c-ii    with.out    !  oliu;    IhioUi;!!    aliothei 

^^   .Pin'        And  wi  ad\  ised  them.     Yes  " 

,'eCond     t'ulcl     Mopiio'.ia    a'.ked         1  >o 

wc   hiwe   to   liul   1  ,»lilii   at    siieal  cvpen.'c 

,!.di  r  the   iHTan    to  ;i(    acce**."       And 

W  I    '.aid,     No 

Ihlid  (Mitei  Ml  iuJoUa  a-Ked  1  >o  w  e 
have  to  '  o  ihrouuh  ai^v  fvueiwn  tc  hitaph 

or  leleiihiine  lines  to  ret  t^<''e^•.^  to  \oip 
IS  communical  ion  .ateihli  '  And  we 
a  -am  said.     No        U»utei    Moiuohn  nald 

We  r\re  verv  nitereMed  we  iMlieve  we 
Would  like  \o  pnrticipnte 

So  plia.se  (to  not  discount  U»u'et  Mon- 
golia I  llki'  the  people  of  (Mitci  Mop.- 
Rolia.  ll(>foiT  Woiid  War  II  I  ha\e  been 
In  noithern  Uhiiia,  and  let  nie  tell  you 
tho.sc  Mongolians  ni  noith  Uhma  made 
a  leally  Hne  Impie.ssion  It  is  not  beyond 
Ihe  lealtn  of  iK)ssibii;ty  th.Tt  Outer  Mon- 
Kolia  could  become  a  new  Swit/eiinnd, 
possibly,  ici  the  Ea.sl 

riiere  uir  two  opinions  o:-.  U  S  fo!fit;n 
policy  here:  one  Is  the  monolithic  system 
where  we  have  a  fortress  America,  de- 
fend oui selves,  nn<\  speiul  our  money  on 
nii'..tary  bases.  The  other  point  of  view 
hihcv(\s  m  slrotiK  defense  of  the  free 
woiId  by  the  United  States  and  our  allies, 
aid  full  U  S  pRrticii>ution  m  the  Unit<»d 
Nalion.i  "  believe  it  is  much  better  that 
wc  help  tie  nations  of  the  world,  that 
we  be  uocxi  friends,  and  even  as  Pirsi- 
di-ni  Roost  veil  .said,  Kood  lu-inhbors,  that 
we  be  useful  clti/cns  of  the  world,  that 
wc  help  these  underdeveloped  people  «o 
ahead  and  prORreas,  Let  UvS  help  devel- 
oping peoiiles  have  u  world  they  can 
hvc  in. 


Hut  if  the  United  Stales  draws  withiti 
ourselves  hiuI  Itniks  like  a  little  r\c].  lord 
I'tuiPliriov  with  his  white  starched 
collar  atul  liiack  velvet   suit    and  crais 

the   dU'l    ,if    the    W(U!i1    ofT    iMli    feet    und 
ills   prw    peoples    and    nations    floutnii 
and    Rlnivi      wi     will    be    mnkuui    n    \ei\ 
i'l  a\  e  mixloKe 

t  .el    in    nnd    out    how    tl;e    (M'Ii'.Ii  man 
rii'tn   Iowa  ilatuts  if  we  adopt   tu»  i>iihi  \ 
aieoidih'      to    his    (Uilrnt     ntlUiidmei-.l 
Ilie     !ent!eHU^n     ftoin     M  isil':'»Sppi        ^fI 

\Vnni»N    ha  •  been  very  finnk  in<nvit\K 

that  hr  r,i\ni'.  thr  amendMbMl  but  Miat 
tie  w  1 1'  il,i  In  n  ait'-'  t  lie  1  (•'  o'  :it  iof  a'' " 
l'."w  bccnuM  he  i.i'-nrrccs  w  d  h  tl"  ha'ic 
foieivp  pulley  Involved  nnd  would  take 
tip'  fp  t'  d  Mates  out  of  i!h"  Upiii  '  Na 
lions  It  he  liad  a  c!'.,\IU'e  Now  t  a-ik 
the  cMitleman  ftom  Iowa  it  w.  adopt 
Ihl..  aliP  Milmcp.t  of  his  Willi  h  evils  f,'! 
a  $tH  mtl  IMMI  flBUlc  Will  the  retdleinali 
then  vote  for  the  lesiihitiiur'  Will  he 
Voir  fi'i  it  if  we  adold  thi*  po!lc\  wliieh 
the  riM'iman  tP-m  luwa  UUes  us  W 
ad.ipl  ' 

W'  tUiOSv  1  would  'av  to  the  rei', 
IliinaP  lliat  1  have  one  or  two  (Uhet 
,\incndnu  Pis  lo  ofTer  It  would  depend 
to  'oine  extent  uivm  your  attitude  as 
wii;  a'.  I'lier.s  on  the  adoption  of  thr 
lit  he;   .iPlendllMilts 

M;  I'll  TON  1  would  like  lo  sav  to 
Ih.e  distlnculshed  Kctitlcman  that  lie 
wop'd  lie  dolnu  prelly  well  to  cut  th.e 
, I, it!. 01  ;.  at  ion  down  lo  |04  04(^  OOti  livslen  1 
of  $l(Mi  million  Me  would  have  c\it  ii 
diiwn  a  Ihml  The  Ho\isr  should  not 
cil'pli  the  policv  by  a  maun  cut  under 
Ihe  aipoupt  evcj\  the  oi>posHion  does  not 
ipH  -t;  p,  Is  p,ece^sarv  [o  put  the  np.niiee- 
li  !l  I  '  Piled  Nations  \\\  ^-ood  fiscal  i<  1 
iMI  am 

Ml  WHIOMT  Ml  Chairman  tudav 
we  itppl  answer  one  question  and  oiu- 
ip.iestion  onlv  It  Is  not  a  ipiestion  of 
wlulhei  we  Hie  nollu'  to  have  |t14  million 
ot  lltiO  tt\llllon  m  iKUuls  It  Is  not  n  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  i>artU'u!ai  ly  like  ot 
appiovr  eacll  individual  nelion  of  thr 
United  Nations 

We  face  Ju.st  one  question  Fveiyone 
has  to  answer  it  \\\  his  own  heart  and  tr- 
.spond  by  his  own  actloir  'That  question 
is  ih.ls  FH)  we  want  the  United  NatUms 
to  live  ot  do  wc  want  it  to  die"  It  \'' 
Ihal  simple 

Is  It,  even  with  its  impel  feet lon.s, 
woitli  piescrvinu,  or  .shall  we  just  Id  it 
■sink  m  the  sands  of  debt  atul  expire  u:> 
w  anted  and  unsu!\K? 

Will  wc  io<lay  liivc  the  luh.t  of  cor.- 
linuatlon  to  this,  man's  latest  strur-Klnu:, 
siunetimcs  slumblliiK,  cfTort  to  achieve  a 
peaceful  world;  or  will  we,  by  our  vote 
today,  abiuidon  it  tvs  an  ultcr  failure 
and  throw  11  out  onto  tl^e  ash  heap  of 
lost  causes':"     That  l.s  the  only  qut\slion 

Do  we  waiu  to  keep  trying  or  do  we 
want  to  quit?  That  is  the  Issue  we  face 
today  Is  the  United  States  i!oii\«  to 
turn  Us  back  upon  the  Uniled  Nations 
li\  this  hour  of  its  testinu?  Make  no 
mistake  about  that:  If  we  do,  it  is  the 
end  of  the  United  Nations. 

If  that  Is  what  you  want,  face  il  and 
say  so,  as  a  few  of  our  Membcis  have 
said  so.  Vote  for  these  amendmenl*  and 
vote  aBainsl  the  bill.  If  you  think  there 
is  a  chance  lo  keep  liyins,  if  you  want  to 


keep  oil  p  an  rtToit  lo  find  a  v»«v  f  "i  a 
peaceful  wiuld  if  vou  mr  not  tiadv  to 
II. low  up  Nou!  hands  ttiul  ii  nt  then 
\  ,iir  aj  a.PM  ihrae  erlpplinj.'  amrndmr!:'  • 
.ind  Vote  foi  Ihe  bill       This  \>  VfUt  1  i.-    1  c 

l:,i'i    111    peuplr  m   the  W'Mlit   who   du 
Wi.id    Ihr  Ihuted   NwliUhN  luille    l.'.iir  U 
no  doubl  wbinil  (h«l      '1  lip  Hov  It  t  »pck  e«- 
HUM   want    II    lo  dlr       Ihey   air   Wishiin- 
hM  II  to  fRit       t  l,p  fSiiMrl  lendrl*  oppoord 
this    bond    Ihftue    v^hleh    oUl    o*  n    irptr 
•entniivps  sixinwup^l  in  Uip  (lennnl  A' 
"pniblv    lust  ns  thr\   opiHwed  thr  prnce 
krrpmr    activities    (hat    made    th.s   iMiiid 
l'i.'-vie  nrcessRlv 

Oil)'  official  di  Iri'ates  supixitrd  l!>r>.e 
meaN.iies  in  ihi  UN,  and  asked  o  nci 
natliips  to  loin  witli  u*  in  these  under* 
takiiiH'.  A  ir,auMlty  voted  to  do  so 
\S'ill  W(  now  irpudlate  ovii  owi.  national 
•luikesnir  I  aiiil  turi\  ovir  bH<>k»  on  those 
olheis  Ihiouthout  Ihe  world  who  nup- 
po:  led  our  ofUcial  piM«iium  ' 

The  Kieinlln   has  been   huM.iliated   bv 
thr  irpealed   1  riwidtal  lous  and   resound 
mtf   difea''    H    ha*  sufTetett   foi    the   pn.*! 
1  1   veais  at   the  hands  o!   this  opIv  exist- 
ipi;  fot  um  for  the  rxpicNNlon  of  the  opin- 
ions of  nuvnkind      Moit  than  \W  tunes 
S<ivii  t  Russia  has  resniti-xl  \v  a  veto  Ix 
lause  thr  rxprrwed  will  of  the  maioiit\ 
had  op;Mise<l   \\ji  iH>NltloPi  on   vitally   I'.i,- 
cinl  ..ssues 

We  have  never  had  to  i\o  so  Not 
once  in  all  this  lime  when  the  chipn  were 
nallv  down  have  we  failed  to  mu»lcr  a 
ma  01  It y  m  supixirl  ot  our  ofTlcial  poiiu 
k\\  \  lew  I  his  was  true  when  ihe  oigan- 
uation  had  .^4  memlM'irs,  and  it  11  still 
Hue  loilav  Willi  104  Is  ihiii  not  woilli 
pi  I  ,sri  V  int  '• 

^"l■•  t'e  t 'oPiinunioi  bloc  Would  like 
!ii  thr  Uniled  Natu>n.s  lo  tail  t  li  \ 
ai  e  iradv  for  U  lo  die 

Mul     Ihe     Aineilean     l>rt»P'e     ail      lu 
leadv    foi    II    to    die      In    a    leeiiu    in 
tionnl  i>«ill  bv  Ihe  Atnrnean  Inititotr  o,; 
Public  t>plnlon    k;i  ppivent  of  the  Amrr* 
lean      clll»ens      (nieslUuvinl      snid      thrv 
thouuht    It    was   '  vpiy   imixirlatvl      that 
wr   liv    to  make   the   United   Nation.s   a 
s\uces'       Seventy -eight       percent        it 
sinnviii'd  that  Ihey  thouuht  It  was  doinu 
either  a  goint  or  at  least  a  fair  Job     And 
an   en.phatic   I'd   percent   declaietl   that 
they    i\o    not    Ihlt^k    the    United    Stales 
.should   K'.M    up  Us   membei'ship  m   the 
U,N, 

This  is  not  a  parti.san  issue  It  is 
an  American  i.ssue.  The  responsible 
spokesmen  of  both  our  major  political 
pariieN  have  publicly  and  enthusiastical- 
ly eiidorsed  this  bill  President  Ken- 
nedy fonner  President  Elsenhower,  for- 
mer Preslder.t  Truman.  Hemy  Catwt 
LodKe  -are  their  opuuons  of  no  value'' 

Likf  most  of  you  I  have  received  .tome 
leitei."  filled  with  slogans,  condemPiimi 
the  bends  as  worthless  and  clamoring 
for  the  death  of  the  United  Nations, 

But  a  poll  I  look  among  2  000  repic- 
scntalivc  citizens  of  m,v  own  dl&Uict  last 
week  cvcals  that  the  \&i\k  and  flic  sup- 
port t:ils  bond  issue  by  a  margu\  of  al- 
most ;  to  1 

Mr  WHITTKN  Mr.  Chahnian  wlU 
the  k;cntleman  yield' 

Mr  WRIGHT,  Mr  Chairman  1  ask 
unaniTious  eon.'*ent  to  piocerd  lor  J  addi- 
tional minutes. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texa.s'' 

1  here  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
maii  from  Mississippi. 

Mr  VVHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  the  highest  regard  for  the  gentle- 
marts  soundness  of  thinking  normally, 
and  I  think  he  has  good  intentions  here. 
But  if  I  understand  him  correctly,  he  is 
makmti  the  statement  that  having  com- 
muted ourselves  to  a  course  of  action  we 
cannot  and  should  not  keep  our  heads 
up  and  review  it  periodically  to  see  if  it 
IS  working  all  right.  I  take  it  that  the 
gentleman  is  makin<i  an  argument  that, 
having  committed  ourselves  to  this 
course,  we  should  not  review  the  situa- 
tion after  this  experience  and  see  if  per- 
haps we  should  not  change  it.  The  gen- 
tleman seems  to  take  the  position  that 
having  gotten  in  the  United  Nations,  to 
change  it  and  take  any  other  course  is 
prohibited.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
does  not  mean  it  that  way.  We  must 
keep  our  heads  up,  learn  from  experi- 
ence, and  change  if  necessary.  That  is 
what  I  urge  at  this  point,  that  we  review 
u  and  look  at  it.  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman's argument  against  that, 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's point  of  view.  I  do  believe  that 
we  must  at  all  costs  continue  to  explore 
and  review  the  activities  of  the  United 
Nations  and  change  them  for  the  better 
whenever  we  can.  But  I  do  think  we 
have  a  moral  obligation  m  cases  where 
we  were  the  spokesmen  and  asked  the 
United  Nations  to  do  a  certain  thing. 
When  the  majority  then  voted  with  us 
and  did  what  we  uiged  them  to  do.  I 
do  not  think  wr-  ought  to  abandon  them. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  not  altogether 
iiappy  with  everything  which  the  United 
Nations  has  done.  I  do  not  suppose  any 
of  us  is.  I  have  been  disappointed  m  it 
m  a  number  of  causes.  I  am  disappointed, 
however,  in  a  lot  of  things  which  fail  to 
fulfill  all  expectations,  and  often  mainly 
m  myself  Like  a  lot  of  people.  I  keep 
trying  to  be  a  better  person,  a  better 
father,  a  better  husband,  a  better  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  However.  I  do  not  al- 
ways succeed.  But  I  do  not  just  give  up 
and  quit  tiTniLj  None  of  us  can  afford 
to  do  that  as  an  individual. 

This  bill  Itself  contains  all  the  safe- 
guards we  could  desire.  Section  1  in- 
cludes a  clear  prohibition  aeainst  the 
use  of  any  of  these  proceeds  to  relieve 
other  nations  of  their  obligations  to 
pay 

Section  2  absolutely  guarantees  that 
v.f  shall  lend  money  only  on  a  doUar- 
for-dollar  matching  basis  after  other 
nations  have  first  put  up  their  own  cash 
on  the  barrelhead.  Forty-six  others 
have  already  pledged  a  total  of  $72.5 
million,  and  19  nations  have  actually 
purchased  $27,750,000  worth  of  bonds. 

W;J1  the  bonds  be  repaid  and  retired'' 
Section  3  provides  that  we  may  reclaim 
our  principal  and  interest  annually  by 
simply  deducting  these  amounts  from 
our  annual  membership  payments.  And 
the  recent  ruling  of  the  World  Court 
seems  to  insure  that  all  other  member 
nations  will  have  to  pay  the  annual  as- 


sessments for  the  retirement  of  these 
bonds  under  pain  of  losing  their  voting 
rights  if  they  should  fail. 

Technically,  it  is  a  good  bill,  drafted 
to  protect  our  own  national  interests. 

The  United  Nations  has  not  been  per- 
fect. Few  things  are  in  this  imperfect 
world  The  high  hopes  which  gave  it 
birth— hopes  for  a  world  truly  at  peace, 
free  from  war,  and  free  from  fear,  free 
from  oppression,  and  from  poverty — have 
not  been  fulfilled  Perhaps  they  never 
will  be. 

But  It  has  achieved  some  worthy  ends. 
The  earth  has  not  erupted  in  a  third 
World  War.  In  Iran  and  Greece  and 
Kashmir,  in  the  Middle  East,  Lebanon. 
and  Suez,  and  in  the  brooding  yeast  of 
Africa,  the  U.N.  has  brought  about 
truces,  halted  aggressions,  substituted 
mediation  ."or  the  clash  of  arms. 

It  stands  today  as  a  symbol  of  man's 
determination  to  keep  trying  until  he 
finds  a  way  to  settle  his  disagreements 
ptacefully. 

Would  you  abandon  it?  And  if  you 
would,  answer  only  this  one  question. 
What  would  you  put  in  its  place? 

Shall  we  give  it  up  because  it  has  not 
done  all  that  was  hoped  in  its  idealistic 
infancy? 

The  10  Commandments  have  been 
with  us  for  6,000  years  and  still  are  not 
universally  adhered  to;  yet  nobody  sug- 
gests that  we  abandon  them  and  brand 
them  forev.?r  as  a  lost  cause. 

Our  own  Nation  floundered  for  13 
vears  under  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion which  blundered  and  broke  apart 
upon  the  rock  of  reality;  yet  our 
founders  did  not  simply  forsake  their 
efi  orts  to  build  a  nation. 

In  1920  Woodrow  Wilson  pleaded  with 
this  country  to  give  the  League  of  Na- 
tions a  chance.  He  uttered  one  of  the 
most  profound  prophecies  in  American 
history  when  he  warned  that,  if  we 
turned  our  backs  upon  that  earlier 
chance  for  peace,  another  generation 
perhaps  20  years  thence  would  face  a  still 
more  deadly  and  destructive  war. 

We  failed  to  heed  him,  and  because 
of  the  folly  of  that  failure  my  generation 
fell  heir  to  the  heartache  and  despair 
of  World  W'ar  II  and  contemporaries  of 
m.ne  lie  today  beneath  white  crosses 
from  Saipan  to  Salerno. 

Today  we  choose  whether  history  will 
repeat,  or  whether  we  will  give  man- 
kind another  chance.  That  is  the  ques- 
tion that  faces  each  of  us  in  this  vote 
today.  For  my  own  part.  I  want  to  keep 
trvinu,  and  then  try  some  more,  just  so 
!o;ic  as  there  exists  any  hope  at  all  that 
v.i'  may  make  some  progress,  however 
small,  to  the  cause  of  peace  on  earth. 

T\\e  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
trentleman  from  Texas  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
ofered  by  the  sentleman  from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.■Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Derwinski:  On 
page  1,  line  6,  immediately  after  "United  Na- 
tions' and  before  the  period  insert  the  fol- 
lo'ving:  ":  Provided.  That  no  such  loan  may 
be  made  at  an  interest  rate  below  4.44  per 
ceitum  per  annum". 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  one  amendment  which  is  designed  to 
help  the  bill.  I  am  naturally  aware  of 
the  fact  that  whenever  an  amendment 
is  offered  some  member  of  the  committee 
charges  that  it  is  detrimental  to  the 
bill  as  presented  by  the  committee 

In  order  to  expedite  the  processing  of 
this  amendment  I  mailed  to  each  Mem- 
ber a  brief  explanation  The  points  that 
I  wish  to  briefly  reeniphasi^e  are  as  fol- 
lows: First  of  all,  the  most  recent  i.ssue 
of  long-tenn  U.S.  Government  bonds 
carried  an  effective  yield  of  4  19  percent. 
I  arrived  at  the  figure  of  4  44  percent  to 
allow  for  the  cost  to  us  and  a  slight  ad- 
ditional percentage  for  the  anticipated 
increase  in  long-term  Government 
financing  that  we  will  encounter  in  years 
to  come. 

In  numerous  legislative  issues  that 
have  developed  in  past  years,  for  exam- 
ple, when  we  debated  the  creation  of  the 
Inter-American  Bank,  there  were  dis- 
closures of  excessive  interest  rates  in 
most  foreign  countries.  The  logic  here 
is  that  a  bond  bearing  the  rate  of  4.44 
percent  would  be  a  more  attractive  in- 
vestment to  many  of  these  foreign  na- 
tions than  the  artificially  low  rate  that 
the  U.N.  proposes.  Therefore,  this 
amendment  would  stimulate  investment 
by  other  nations  in  these  U.N.  bonds. 

Frankly,  I  feel  this  amendment  is 
worthy  of  support  not  only  by  the  op- 
ponents of  the  bill  who  would  like  to  see 
the  United  States  get  a  fair  return,  but 
also  by  the  proponents  who  are  inter- 
ested in  drawing  funds  from  other  coun- 
tries in  accordance  with  the  intent  of 
the  bill  and  matching,  dollar  for  dollar, 
purchases  by  other  nations. 

I  think  this  is  a  sound  amendment.    I 
believe  it  is  a  practical  amendment,  and 
I  am  hopeful  the  committee  will  give  it* 
favorable  support. 

Mr,  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  if  it  is  not  true  that  his  amend- 
ment simply  prevents  the  American  tax- 
payer from  actually  picking  up  the  tab 
for  the  unrealistic  portion  of  the  interest 
that  is  applied  to  these  so-called  bonds? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Taking  into  ac- 
count the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  our 
present  national  debt,  the  interest  rate 
that  the  U.N.  proposes  to  pay  would  be 
considerably  lower.  This  would,  in  ef- 
fect, call  for  an  additional  subsidy.  All 
I  propose  is  that  we  have  a  fair  retui-n. 
But  the  main  thing  I  want  to  emphasize 
is  that  it  would  al.so  make  the  bonds  at- 
tractive to  other  nations  where  interest 
rates  are  traditionally  higher, 

Mr.  COLLIER.  In  reality  what  the 
gentleman  propo.ses  is  foreclosing  the 
American  taxpayer  from  picking  up  the 
difference  between  the  ridiculous  interest 
rate  on  U.N.  bonds  and  the  interest  rate 
we  are  obliged  to  pay  to  borrow  funds  for 
this  and  all  other  items  of  deficit  Federal 
spending? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  In  that  respect, 
the  gentleman's  interpretation  is  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  it  neces.sary  to 
reemphasize  that  we  are  a  legislative 
body  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
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serving  the  constituents  we  represent  and 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  In  this  case  we 
are  being  dictated  to  by  our  delegates  to 
the  United  Nations  and  in  effect  by  the 
U.N,  General  Assembly,  since  they  have 
:  ct  conditiC'ns  for  i.ssuance  of  these  bonds 
before  we  were  asked  to  appiove  US 
participation.  My  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  restore  some  .semblance  of  san- 
ity to  an  otherwise  questionable  and 
semifraudulent  proposal.  I  reempha.si/p 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  the  nscal  as 
well  as  diplomatic  practicality  of  tins 
amendment. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Cha.rman.  the  United  States  is 
getting  sorie  vei"y  real  benefits  out  of 
this  fiscal  device.  It  reduces  our  assess- 
ment from  50  to  30  percent,  and  it  sets  a 
pattern  foi  future  participation  at  this 
level. 

Over  and  above  this,  over  19  nations 
have  already  purchased  $27  million 
worth  of  these  bonds  at  2  percent.  The 
2-percent  figure  was  the  annual  cost  level 
to  all  member  nations.  It  is  the  level 
in  which  we  have  participated  in  the 
past  on  vg.rious  loans.  But  over  and 
above  this,  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time  is  eq^aged  in  a  type  of 
financing  tiiat  is  going  to  obtain  a  con. 
siderable  amount  of  this  money  back. 
Not  only  will  we  get  $46  million  back  out 
of  the  $100  million  of  the  bonds  that  we 
are  purchasing  but  we  will  be  getting  in- 
terest at  2  percent.  The  interest  is  not 
really  the  attractive  feature  in  this. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  under  this  bill 
is  to  have  the  means  by  which  the 
United  Nations  can  get  on  a  sound 
financial  standing,  collect  arrearages 
from  delinquent  members,  and  instill  a 
collective  financial  responsibility  in  the 
United  Nat.ons. 

I  might  also  add  that  there  is  no 
thought  whatsoever  of  financing  this 
out  of  public  debt  financing.  In  fact, 
the  bill  clearly  states  the  appropriation 
is  out  of  money  in  the  Treasui-y  not 
otherwise  appropriated. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question  or 
two? 

Mr.  GALl^GHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  In  the  first  place, 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  have  a  long- 
standing policy  of  our  Government  that 
when  some  strong  national  interest  is 
served  by  lending  at  a  price  below  the 
cost  of  financing  insofar  as  our  own 
bonds  are  concerned  we  have  made  those 
loans  at  lower  interest  rates?  REA 
would  be  a  good  example  of  that. 

Mr.  G.^LLAOHER.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct 

Mr.  EDV.ONDSON.  Is  it  not  true  we 
have  madf  loans  below  our  financing 
rate  on  disaster  loans  here  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  GAL[,AGHER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct  again. 

Mr  EDVONDSON  Where  we  estab- 
lisli  iliat  tl  ere  is  sonie  vital  national  in- 
terest served,  and  certainly  the  interest 
of  preserving  the  United  Nations  and 
avoiding  a  Aorld  conflict  would  be  a  vital 
national  interest,  then  certainly  there  is 
clear  precedent  for  the  lower  interest 
rate. 


Mr.  GALLAGHER  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  I  appreciate  his  bringing  that 
up 

There  are  many  other  reasons  lo  keep 
the  annual  interest  level  on  a  basis 
that  nations  can  afford,  and  also  to 
prevent  the  idea  that  the  United  States 
is  engaged  in  a  profitmakmg  venture  on 
wliat  is  really  a  means  of  trying  to  keep 
the  United  Nations  in  effective  existence. 
For  that  reason,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment and  urge  its  dtfeat. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  :  equisite  inimber  of 
words, 

Mr.  Chairman,  eveiybody  acrt-pt.^  the 


validity  and  logic 


the   argument    of 


the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Der- 
winski], but  I  think  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take, from  the  standpomt  of  what  we 
are  trying  to  accomplish  here,  for  us  to 
adopt  his  amendment. 

The  main  objection  is  that  it  v.ould 
force  this  whole  matter  back  into  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 
It  would  have  to  vote  to  change  the  inter- 
est rate  from  2  percent  to  the  figure  he 
has  designated.  This  would  give  our  ad- 
versaries a  fine  opportunity  to  throw 
monkey  wrenches  into  the  machinery, 
to  delay  and  block  and  confuse  the 
issues,  as  they  tried  to  do  when  the 
original  resolution  was  passed  This 
whole-program  of  help  to  troubled  areas 
hias  been  opposed  vigorously  by  the  Soviet 
Union  from  the  beginning  They  do  not 
want  the  United  Nations  to  succeed  in 
solving  problems.  They  hope  we,  m  frus- 
tration, will  pull  out  and  turn  it  over  to 
them.  They  would  love  that.  They 
could  use  it  to  great  advantage  to  them- 
selves and  disadvantage  to  us.  So  I  can- 
not believe  a  possible  saving  of  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars  by  the  higher  interest 
rate  would  begin  to  offset  the  delay  and 
potential  dangers  to  ourselves  that  would 
inevitably  result  if  we  were  to  reopen  the 
whole  question  in  the  Greneral  Assembly. 

One  more  small  point.  The  19  gov- 
ernments that  have  already  bought  over 
$27  million  worth  of  UN.  bo!-;ds  at  2  per- 
cent would  be  put  in  the  embarrassing 
position  of  being  criticized  by  their  polit- 
ical opposition  at  home:  "Why  didn't 
you  drive  a  harder  bargain  and  get  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  as  the  United 
States  has  done?" 

So.  any  way  you  look  at  it  the  benefits 
from  this  amendment  cannot  begin,  in 
my  opinion,  to  equal  the  losses  that 
would  result  in  our  prestige  and  standing 
and  influence  and,  the  most  important 
thirig.  our  ability  to  work  effectively 
toward  the  success  of  the  United  Nations 
in  handling  the  critical  situations  we 
face  in  .so  many  parts  of  the  world.  So 
I  hope  tlie  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mi  KYL  Mr  Ch.anman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield '-> 

Mr  JUDD.  1  yield  to  the  eentleman 
from  Iowa 

Mr  KYL.  I  hope  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  can  help  me  with  this  mathe- 
matical problem.  We  need  X  num- 
ber of  dollars  to  help  the  United  Nations 
We  were  told  a  moment  ago  that  through 
this  bond  purchase  we  can  reduce  the 
American  contribution  to  the  United 
Nations.  If  we  do  not  adopt  this  pro- 
gram, we  are  told,  then  the  United  Na- 
tions will  suffer      How  then  do  we  ar- 


rive ai  the  mathematical  conclusion  that 
by  reducing  our  contribution  we  are 
makirp  a  financial  contribution  to  the 
United  Nations? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Loans  now  can  reduce  our 
annual  payments  hereaftei-.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  whole  operation  is  to  get  the 
United  Nations  finances  on  a  sound 
basis,  where  all  of  the  expenditures  for 
regular  and  for  si>ecial  purposes  are  con- 
sidered expenses  of  the  United  Nations 
to  be  financed  by  assessrrients  appor- 
tioned to  all  the  members.  Because  of 
the  importance  to  ourselves  and  our 
interests,  we  have  been  payine  47  4  per- 
cent of  the  total  costs — part  in  the  32- 
percent  assessment  of  regular  expenses 
and  part  in  voluntary  contributions  for 
paying  a  much  larger  share  of  the  spe- 
cial expenses,  becaase  they  have  not  been 
assessable  to  all  members.  This  plan 
should  enable  us  to  put  the  finances  on 
a  sound  basis  so  that  all  expenditures  are 
assessable  to  all  members  and  hereafter 
we  would  pay  only  our  32  percent  of  the 
total. 

Others  would  have  to  divvy  up  more 
than  they  have,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
they  w  ould.  If  they  did  not.  then  as  I 
said  yesterday,  the  world  will  know 
whether  the  United  Nations  is  as  valu- 
able to  other  countries  as  we  have  hoped 
and  believed  it  is.  If  this  amendment 
were  to  be  adopted,  it  would  force  the 
U.N.  to  open  up  the  whole  matter  again 
and  expose  it  to  all  the  hazards  and  de- 
lays and  possible  defeat  by  skillful  op- 
position and  maneuvers. 

Mr.  KYL.  Can  the  gentleman  con- 
template the  possibility  of  what  mitht 
happen  if  the  other  nations  did  not,  as 
you  say,  divvy  up,  and  this  same  ques- 
tion cime  back  to  us  here  in  the  House 
a  year  from  now' 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives would  have  to  decide  at  that  time. 
It  would  mean  a  showdown  with  respect 
to  the  U.N.  and  all  of  us  would  have  to 
reappraise  its  value  and  its  etiectiveness 
and  usefulness  to  the  world  and  to  our- 
selves. W'e  would  have  to  reexamine  our 
own  FKtsition  with  respect  to  it  A  year 
from  now,  if  this  bill  goes  through,  we 
will  have  a  very  much  clearer  picture  as 
to  just  what  role  the  U.N.  plays  in  the 
world.  If  it  is  not  supported  financially 
by  enough  countries,  we  would  have  to 
downgrade  it  to  its  proper  position.  I 
may  add  that  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
statements  by  some  that  the  U.N.  would 
die  if  we  do  not  loan  this  money.  What 
would  happen  is  that  its  activities  would 
be  greatly  cut  down  and  the  influence 
of  the  United  States  would  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  Heretofore,  the  influence  of 
the  United  States  has  been  at  a  maxi- 
mum, even  the  dominant  influence.  Not 
once  in  all  the.se  years  has  a  majority  of 
the  members  voted  against  the  position 
advocated  by  the  Unied  States  on  an 
important  matter,  when  the  administra- 
tion in  power  in  our  country  made  a  real 
effort.  There  has  been  a  time  or  two 
wtien.  for  purposes  of  projiaaanda  or 
with  tongue  in  cheek  or  to  please  one 
particular  country  or  another  the  U.S. 
Government  took  a  position  for  which  it 
did  not  really  crusade  But  not  once 
when  'he  chips  were  down  has  a  ma.^or- 
ily  voted  against  us.  Our  influence  has 
been,  by  all  odds  the  greatest,  because  the 
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others  recognized  we  were  not  seeking 
selfi.sh  cuds,  and  I  do  not  want  to  weaken 
or  destroy  that  influence.  I  have  a  lot 
moie  confidence  m  my  country's  pur- 
poses and  policies  than  I  have  in  those 
<if  some  other  countries.  To  me.  these 
are  the  real  questioni;:  How  valuable  is 
the  UN.  to  us'  And  if  it  is  valuable  to 
us.  how  important  is  it  for  us  to  keep 
the  US  Influence  in  it  as  strong  as  it 
has  been'  If  we  let  it  go  now  in  this 
crisis  or  seem  to  be  pulling  out,  the 
United  Nations  will  go  on  but  it  will  be 
a  weakened  agency  or  one  that  can  be 
used  against  us.  whereas  up  to  the  pres- 
ent It  has  been  an  agency  that  we  could 
use  to  further  our  national  interests, 
•which  is  proper  because  we  seek  nothing 
but  '  liberty  and  justice  for  all.  "  because 
those  gains  for  others  insure  better  pros- 
pect.'^ for  liberty  and  justice  for  ourselves, 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  pointed  out 
again  to  the  committee,  as  I  did  on  yes- 
terday, that  m  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Members  continue  to  refer  to  this  as  a 
bond-purchase  proposal,  the  bill,  as 
written,  and  a.-<  it  is  before  us  now,  does 
not  require  the  purchase  of  bonds.  It 
merely  authorizes  the  making  of  a  loan 
Therefore,  it  is  incorrect  to  refer  to  it  a.'- 
a  bond-purchase  bill 

Mr.  MORGAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  debate  on  this  amendment  has 
progressed  long  enough  so  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  debate  close  m  5 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.<e 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

I  think  the  argtunent  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Mmnesota  is  conclusive 
evidence  that  this  is  an  obstructive  type 
of  amendment.  The  resolution  author- 
izing the  bond  issue  was  adopted  last  De- 
cember by  the  General  A.ssembly  by  the 
\ery  substaiUial  majority  of  58  to  13. 
The  intcre.3t  rate  is  included  in  that 
resolution.  Nmt'teen  countries  operat- 
ing iindt-r  :ti  terms  have  already  pur- 
chased $27,750,000  worth  of  bonds.  The 
money  has  already  been  advanced  to  the 
U.N.  and  sonif  of  it  has  already  been 
s;)ent,  Thiity-unc  countries  have  al- 
ready plt.'di<ed  $4.5.818.257.  That  makes 
a  total  of  $73,568,257  already  paid  or 
pledged  under  the  2-percent  resolution 
of  the  United  Nations,  What  should 
v(.e  do^ask  the  UN,  to  debate  the  r-^sue 
again  and  adopt  a  new  resolution  to  con- 
form with  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois?  I  think  this 
amendment  obstiucts  and  delays  this 
matter.  If  you  want  to  vote  against  the 
bill,  then  vote  against  the  bill  as  it  is 
without  trying  to  put  in  an  amendment 
that  would  absolutelv  kill  the  UN.  bond 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  a.sk  for  a  vote  against 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  respectfully  di.sagree 
with  my  good  friend  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Ad.^irI,  about  the  bonds.  I  realize  the 
bill  contains  the   word    'loan."  but  the 


title  of  the  bill  reads     The  purchase  of 
the  United  Nations  bonds." 

Mr.  ADAIR,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  HAYS.     In  a  moment. 

1  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
a  bond  is  only  one  form  of  loan.  We 
discus.sed  this  language  in  the  commit- 
tee. I  think  it  is  used  interchangeably. 
What  the  United  Nations  is  doing  is  sell- 
ing these  bonds,  and  if  this  bill  passes 
the  money  provided  in  the  bill  will  be 
used  to  buy  the  bonds  just  as  other  na- 
tions have  alieady  done  to  the  extent 
of  S27  miUior. 

1  now  yi' Id  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana 

Mr  ADAIR  As  the  gentleman  will 
recall.  v\  e  have  stricken  that  word 
■  bonds"  from  the  title,  as  indicated  on 
pa  re  3  of  the  bill,  so  that  if  we  pass  it 
as  now  proposed,  the  term  would  not 
even  appear  in  the  title. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  he  is  correct.  But  the  bill  as 
ulready  passed  by  the  Senate  contains 
th(  word  bonds".  As  I  stated  before. 
bonds  and  loans  are  used  interchange- 
ab  y  When  we  go  to  conference  I  do 
no:  know  whether  it  will  finally  emerge 
as  loans,  bonds,  or  be  deleted.  I  really 
think,  frankly,  we  are  making  a  moun- 
tain out  of  a  molehill,  for,  w^hatevcr  we 
say.  the  device  will  be  used.  They  say, 
••We  will  issue  bonds,"  and  we  say,  "We 
will  purchase  them."  In  any  event  it 
will  be  an  obligation  o^  the  United  Na- 
tions. I-  really  do  not  think  it  makes 
too  much  difference.  The  gentleman 
may  disagree  with  me,  of  course,  if  he' 
wishes.     I   will   yield   to  him. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  If  the  gentleman  will 
vie  d.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  agree  with  him 
that  the  purchase  of  bonds  is  one  method 
of  making  a  loan. 

Ihe  point  I  am  making  is  that  the 
auilioiity  here  is  much  broader  than 
mertiy  to  authorize  the  purchase  of 
bonds.  We  are  removing  limitations 
With  respect  to  the  executive  authority 
by  ;he  passage  of  this  act. 

Mr  HAYS.  The  gentleman  is  correct 
up  to  a  desjiee,  but  if  section  2  is  re- 
tai  led  in  the  bill,  and  I  sincerely  expect 
it  Will  be.  the  financing  will  be  done  by 
bonds  or  making  loans.  It  does  not 
matter  which,  as  I  say.  but  it  can  only 
be  to  the  figure  that  other  nations  sub- 
scr  be.  not  pledge  but  acuaily  put  the 
money  in  the  till. 

So  I  really  tlnnk  the  matter  is  not  of 
great  substance^  bu*  I  think  the  matter 
should  be  clarified, 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise 
m  opposition  to  the  pix)  forma  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chanman.  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  gentleman  from  IllinoLs  has 
a  good  point  here.  It  is  one  that  should 
be  considered,  I  th.ink  he  offered  the 
amendment  in  good  faith.  We  should 
also  point  out  that  our  U.S.  mission  at 
the  United  Nations  has  agreed  to  this 
interest  rate  before  the  United  Nations. 
Second,  when  the  United  Nations  by 
resolution  autlionzed  this  loan  at  the 
2-percent  rate,  the  United  States  voted 
favorably  for  the  lesolution.  I  do  not 
approve  of  a  cliange  of  rate  at  this  time. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois, 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Gross:  On  page 
2.  line  4.  Immediately  after  the  period  Insert 
the  following  new  sentence:  "None  of  the 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  any 
loans  to  the  United  Nations,  or  for  the  pur- 
chase of  any  bonds  or  other  certificates  of 
indebtedness  of  the  United  Nations,  until 
such  time  as  all  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions have  paid  In  full  their  share  of  the 
exj>ense8  of  that  Organization,  Including 
their  share  of  the  expenses  of  United  Nations 
operations  In  the  Congo  and  the  Gaza  strip." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  al- 
most the  same  amendment  that  was 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill  in 
July.  When  it  went  to  conference,  and 
as  I  expected,  with  the  greatest  of  ease 
it  was  meat-axed  by  the  conferees. 

I  trust  my  amendment  ha.s  not  cr/.U'ht 
any  member  of  the  distinguished  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  by  surprise. 

It  requires  no  lengthy  explanation.  It 
is  similar  to  the  amendment  I  offered  to 
the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill  on 
July  11 — an  amendment  which  was  ap- 
pi-oved  by  this  body  but  which  was  elim- 
inated in  conference. 

Simply  stated,  the  amendment  would 
prohibit  the  granting  of  any  loans  by 
the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations 
until  such  time  as  all  members  of  the 
U.N.  pay  in  full  their  share  of  the  ex- 
penses of  that  oi-ganization.  including 
their  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  U.N. 
Emergency  Force  and  UN.  military 
operations  in  the  Congo. 

I  fox  one  am  sick  and  tired  of  seeing 
the  taxpayers  of  this  count rj-  required 
to  pick  up  the  tab  for  the  deadbeats  in 
the  IJnited  Nations.  It  is  an  incredible 
situation  when  American  tax  dollars  are 
used  to  meet  the  obligations  of  other 
U.N.  members — including  Communist 
nations. 

Few  people  realize  the  magnitude  of 
our  contributioi\s  to  UN.  operations  in 
the  Congo  and  the  Middle  East. 

Through  June  30.  1962.  our  contribu- 
tions— assessed  and  voluntary — to  these 
two  operations  have  totaled  $270.394- 
916 — or  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars.  The  total  is  broken  down  as 
follows : 

U.N.  Emergency  Force,  Middle  East; 
$57,633,673. 

U.N.  military  operations,  Congo :  $  1 1 4  - 
489.290. 

U.N.  economic  program,  Congo:  .?98  - 
271,953. 

To  anyone  who  micht  question  the  ac- 
curacy of  these  figures.  I  suggest  a  check 
of  pages  374  and  375  of  tlie  House  hear- 
ings accompanying  this  bill. 

Of  the  total  amount  we  have  con- 
tributed for  the  Emergency  Force  and 
militai-y  operations  in  the  Congo,  we 
have  made  voluntaiy  contributions  to- 
taling $64,850,449.  These  voluntary  pay- 
ments were  made  in  conformity  with 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly  of    the   United   Nations,   which 
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called  on  members  to  make  sizable  ad- 
ditional cor.tnbutions,"'  over  and  above 
their  regula;-  assessments.  I  believe  the 
United  States  is  the  only  nation  whicii 
has  m.Tde  voluntary  contributions 

These  same  resolutions,  incidentally, 
provided  for  reductions  in  the  assess- 
ments of  a  number  of  member  nations, 
including  stveral  Communist  countries, 
by  80  percent. 

Under  thi,'  circumstances,  no  one  can 
argue  that  ne  have  not  been  most  gen- 
erous m  ou:-  support  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  time  is  long  overdue  for  us 
to  insist  th;it  other  nations  meet  their 
financial  responsibilities  to  the  Oi-gani- 
zation. 

Let  us  serve  notice  now  on  the  de- 
hnquent  members — by  adoption  of  this 
amendment — that  they  can  no  longer 
disregard  their  responsibilities;  that  they 
no  longer  can  count  on  an  overly  gen- 
erous Uncle  Sam  t-o  bail  them  out. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr  C'h,>irman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  tD  the  am- :u::iu  nt, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the 
sincerity  of  purpose  of  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross  I  in 
offering  thif  amendment.  But  I  would 
like  to  point  out  one  thing  which  would 
hapf)en  if  this  amendment  were  adopted 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  one  in  the 
House  of  R'?presentatives  who  is  more 
interested  in  seeing  some  of  these  people 
pay  their  bills  than  I.  In  fact.  I  am  the 
author  of  the  amendment  in  the  second 
section  which  says  that  wt-  cannot  loan 
$100  million  willy-niliy  or  irregardless. 
but  can  only  loan  as  much  as  the  other 
nations  loan  and  when  they  put  it  in  the 
till.  Not  ho'^  much  they  pledge,  but  how 
much  they  have  aciually  paid.  We  can 
match  it,  up  to  SlOO  million.  But  what 
would  happen  if  the  amendment  which 
has  been  off*  red  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  adoi-led?  This  would  give  any 
one  of  the  handful  of  nations  who  want 
to  destroy  thi?  U.N.  a  veto  power  over  our 
ability  to  participate  in  this  loan  pro- 
gram. In  otiier  words,  the  bewhiskered 
schizophrenic  in  Cuba,  by  refusing  to  pay 
his  assessment,  could  prohibit  us  from 
participating  in  any  way.  shape,  or  form. 
Now,  if  thert  is  anything  we  can  do  to 
make  people  pay  up  withm  reason.  I  am 
all  for  it.  Bit  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  put  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  people 
like  Castro  or  Khrushchev,  either  one 
which  would  ?ive  ilu-m  the  s-'uidance  and 
the  direction  of  our  ability  to  maneuver 
In  foreign  aflairs.  That  is  e.xact'.y  what 
we  would  be  iomg, 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  anyone  wants  to  vote 
against  the  till  and  has  sincere  convic- 
tions against  it,  that  is  one  thing  But 
I,  for  one,  v/ould  not  want  to  be  any 
part  of  passi  ig  an  amendment  like  this 
and  then  pairing  the  bill,  which  would 
make  it  only  a  .sham  and  a  delusion  and 
which  would  .n  effect  make  it  worse  than 
no  legislatior.  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  to  the  members 
of  the  Committee  agam  that  I  have  the 
deepest  resptct  and  the  highest  regard 
for  the  gertleman  from  Iowa  iMr, 
Gross).  I  think  the  gentleman  knows 
that  But  I  !,hink  this  amendment  is  ill 
conceived  anii  would  not  really  do  what 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  would  like  to 
do. 


Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman  will  the 
'-lentlema::  yield? 

Mr  HAYS,  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  centleman  from  Iowa 

Mr  GROSS.  The  gentleman  do^s  not 
:-**ally  think  that  Khrushchfv  or  Castro 
wants  to  destroy  the  United  Nations? 
This  is  one  of  their  best  secret  weapons 
They  do  not  want  to  destroy  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  H.\YS.  I  would  re,-pectfully  dis- 
a^;ree  with  the  iientleman  from  Iowa.  I 
flunk  probably  Castro  is  crazy  enough  to 
want  to  destroy  it  He  is  well  on  the  way 
to  destroying  himself,  and  that  is  about 
as  crazy  as  you  can  get.  But  I  do  say 
this;  He  would  be  delighted  to  have  a 
Weapon  through  which  he  could  direct 
our  foremn  policy  and  make  us,  in  effect. 
contribute  to  the  destruction  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr  JUDD.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD,  Certainly,  the  Soviet 
Union  would  love  to  desti-oy  the  effective- 
ness of  U.S.  influence  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Mr,  HAYS.  That  is  exactly  what  I 
have  been  say  in  l: 

Mr.  JUDD  If  the  pentleman  will 
yield  further,  this  proposal  is  an  assist  to 
the  U.S.S  R.  in  its  efforts  to  destroy  our 
influence,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
IMr  Hays]  has  well  said  To  adopt  it 
would  jjut  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  position 
to  paralyze  us.  It  would  put  them  in 
control  of  what  we  are  to  dc  or  not  do 
in  this  situation.  I  must  say  one  fur- 
ther word:  Is  not  this  the  basic  reason 
why  the  House  conferees  aj^-reed  to  the 
Senate  insistence  on  eliminating  this 
same  amendment  from  the  foreign  aid 
bill  because  when  the  conferees  sat  down 
and  looked  at  it  carefully,  it  was  clearly 
a  self-defeat  ma  propo-^al?  It  was  an  in- 
vitation to  sterilize  ourselves  There- 
fore, it  was  not  wise 

Mr  HAYS  I  will  say  to  the  eet^tle- 
man  from,  Minnesota  that  the  gentleman 
is  rieht.  I  will  say  further  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  am  for  some  kind  of  amend- 
ment that  will  put  a  penalty  on  the  non- 
payers  But  I  am  not  for  an  amendment 
which  w;ll  put  a  penalty  on  us  if  they  do 
not  pay  That  is,  m  effect,  v  iiat  this 
amendment  does 

Mr  Chairman.  I  urte  tha:  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  i  Mr,  Gross'  , 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
\ision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross'  there 
were — ayes  14.  noes  79, 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  5  : 

"Sec,  2  The  amount  of  money  to  be  lent 
to  the  United  Nations  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thorization contained  in  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  shall  not  exceed  by  more  than 
$25,000,000  the  agg;regate  amount  of  loans 
made  or  agreed  t/:i  be  made  by  Pthf-r 
!..aio'.;.'; 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Comniutep  amendment:  On  pagp  2  line  5, 
before     amount"  in.^ert   'total". 


Strike  out  "to  be  lent  and  insert  "that 
may  be  loaned". 

The  com,  mi  t  tee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Coniniittee  amendment  Page  2.  Imee  7 
and  8.  strike  out  'by  more  Uian  S25,000.000" 
and  in  line  9  strike  out  "or  agreed  to  be 
made". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virgin  iii? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr,  Chairman,  be- 
cause of  my  great  respect  for  the  Office 
of  the  Presidency,  it  was  never  my  in- 
tention to  inject  Mr.  Kennedy's  personal 
performances  into  my  campaign  for 
Congrei^. 

The  President  has  chosen  to  use  the 
highest  oflBce  in  the  land  and  the  attend- 
ant publicity  which  is  automatically 
generated  by  any  statement  of  the  Na- 
tions  Chief  Executive  to  launch  a  parti- 
san attack  and  cast  aspersions  on  my 
record  as  Virginia's  10th  District  Con- 
gressmfin. 

I  beheve  that  smcr  the  President  was 
once  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  a  fair  and  accurate  yard- 
stick to  measure  the  effectiveness  and 
responsibility  of  each  of  us  as  Congress- 
men is  a  simple  and  direct  comparison 
of  our  records. 

During  his  tenure  as  a  House  Mem- 
ber, Mr  Kennedy  was  able  to  get  only 
four  mi  lor  pieces  of  legislation  through 
the  Congress.  One  of  these  was  on  be- 
half of  businesses  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Two  others  altered  the  Life  In- 
surance Act  of  the  Distiict  of  Columbia. 

The  only  bill  John  F  Kennedy  got 
through  Congress  on  behalf  of  his  own 
constituency  was  a  bill  to  allow  the 
Commonwealth  of  Ma.ssachusetts  to 
have  access  to  Chelsea  Street  in  Bos- 
ton. Tlis  is  hardly  an  imposing  legisla- 
tive record. 

I  hav'>  worked  diligently  for  my  dis- 
trict and  the  Nation  The  Congress  has 
passed  into  law  24  bills  which  I  spon- 
sored. This  IS  six  times  as  ir.any  bills 
as  Mr  Kennedy  had  passed 

I  have  an  attendance  record  m  excess 
of  95  pe:-cent  of  all  rollcall  votes.  Here 
is  what  Kennedy  s  own  hometovni  paper, 
the  Boston  Herald,  had  to  say  on  Septem- 
ber 5,  1952,  about  his  attendance  record: 

During  the  whole  period  of  his  ser\  ire  in 
the  lo'wer  Chamber  Kennedy  wtis  absent  and 
not  reconled  In  179  out  of  604  rollcall  votes. 
This  was  29  percent,  or  well  over  a  quarter 
of  all  the  votes  on  ■which  the  yeas  and  nays 
■were  taken. 

And,  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  m  a 
story  in  their  June  13.  1953,  i.ssue,  en- 
titled '-The  Senate's  Gay  Young 
Bacheloi    '  said; 

Kenuec  ,  made  no  great  recc-d  in  tl\e 
House  &i  an  effective  legislator  He  w  ^4s 
away  most  of  the  time. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  match  my  re<;ord 
of  performance  as  a  Congressman 
ai;ainst  that  of  Mr.   Kennedy   anytime 

Perhaps  with  this  background,  it  is 
uiiderstandable  that  the  President  has 
been  able  to  get  only  about  7  percent 
of  his  legislative  proposals  through  the 
Congre.s?. 

Mr.  GUBSER,  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield ^ 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the 
geiuleman. 

Mr  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
very  disappointed  last  evening  to  hear 
the  President  misuse  the  Office  of  Presi- 
dent for  a  personal  attack  upon  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  I  have  worked  witii 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Broy- 
HiLL  1  for  10  years.  I  served  with  him 
in  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  and  I  know  of  no  Mem- 
ber in  this  body  who  has  worked  more 
diligently  to  serve  his  constituents.  As 
an  example  of  his  diligence  I  recall  an 
incident  which  occurred  when  I  was  re- 
covering from  surgery  in  Bethesda  Naval 
Medical  Center;  an  important  civil 
service  pay  increase  was  before  the 
committee  and  it  needed  one  vote.  It 
was  Joel  Broyhill  who  thought  to  visit 
me  and  urge  that  I  leave  the  hospital 
for  the  vote  and  then  return.  He  was 
persuasive  and  I  was  pleased  to  respond. 
I  suggest  that  this  shows  the  extraor- 
dinary efforts  Congressman  Broyhul 
has  expended  to  aid  his  constituents. 

I  would  suggest  that  if  Mr.  Kennedy 
would  come  down  to  earth  from  his  heli- 
copter and  spend  more  time  in  Wash- 
ington he  might  see  a  few  bridges  and 
other  concrete  evidence  of  what  Mr. 
Broyhill  has  accomplished  for  the 
10th  District  of  Viruinia. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sori-y  that  at  this 
time  of  national  crisi.s  we  have  to  engage 
in  such  petty  things  instead  of  solving 
the  problems  of  Laos,  Berlin,  and  Cuba. 

Jvtr.  BROYHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  Uic  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr  DEROUNL^N.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
u  ant  to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
service  in  the  House.  While  we  are 
taikmsj  about  attendance  records.  Mr. 
Kennedy's  record  was  not  much  better  in 
the  Senate.  In  fact,  while  he  was  in  the 
House  and  m  the  Senate,  he  acted  more 
as  though  he  were  gomg  to  a  country  club 
ra'lirr  than  the  Legislative  Halls  of  Con- 
gress And  talking  about  attendance,  hi.s 
attendance  at  the  White  House  has  not 
been  so  hot.  either. 

Mr  BROYHILL.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
m.an. 

Mr  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml-  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
opiTiion.  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Broyhill!.  the 
new  VA  hospital  is  being  built  in  Wash- 
ing, ton.  D.C.  The  gentleman  from 
Virsjinia  had  more  to  do  with  the  effort  to 
luie  up  congressional  support  for  that  VA 
liospital  than  any  other  single  man  in 
this  bodv  and  in  the  other  body. 


Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr  Chainnan,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  cjbjection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  lis- 
tened with  int<>rest  to  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Viri^ima  IMr  Broy- 
hill 1.  who  apparently  has  been  marked 
for  extinction  by  the  road  agents  of  the 
New  Piontier. 

Let  me  .say  that  I  have  followed  Joel 
Broyhills  career  with  interest  for  many 
years  and  have  admired  greatly  the  dili- 
gence with  which  he  has  served  the  in- 
terests of  that  very  large  and  important 
congressional  district  just  across  the 
river  from  Capitol  Hill. 

All  of  us  know  of  his  labors  in  behalf 
of  thousand.s  of  Federal  employees,  his 
own  constituents,  and  others,  whom  he 
has  served  without  regard  to  partisan 
politics  or  any  other  consideration  ex- 
cept the  right  of  the  civil  service  em- 
ployee to  a  fair  salary,  good  working 
conditions,  and.  I  might  add,  some  extra 
favors  in  the  form  of  federally  financed 
bridges  and  Federal  aid  to  the  schools 
of  his  di.strict  which  I  thought  were  per- 
haps too  generous. 

We  may  agree  or  disagree  with  the 
gentleman's  pohtical  philosophy,  but  no 
one  can  question  his  ability,  his  untiring 
efforts  for  his  district  and  the  Nation, 
and  the  fact  that  he  has  always  been  a 
Member  of  Congress  of  whom  all  his 
colleagues  could  be  proud. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  just  have  one  observa- 
tion to  make.  That  is  one  I  heard  from 
my  grandfather.  He  said.  "They  hardly 
ever  squeal  unless  you  stick  them  pretty 
hard." 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  There  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
iinuual  payment  o/  the  assessed  share  of 
the  United  States  of  the  budget  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  an  amount  equal  to  the  cor- 
r*»>;ponding  annual  Installment  of  principal 
and  mtere.st  due  to  the  United  States  on 
account  of  the  loan  made  pursuant  to  sec- 
Liun  1. 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  regarded 
as  authorizing  the  United  Stales  to  partici- 
pate in  any  future  United  Nations  borrow- 
ing. It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  shall  use  its  best  efTorts  to 
promote  a  pattern  of  United  Nations  financ- 
ing (including  a  vigorous  program  for  col- 
lection of  delinquencies  on  annual  assess- 
ments of  nations  and  maintenance  of  such 
annual  assessments  on  a  current  basis)  that 
niake.s  linnecessary  any  future  large-scale 
borrowing. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Page  2.  lines  22  and  23.  strike  out  "makes 
uni.ecessary  any  future  large-scale  borrow- 
inc"  and  insert  "will  avoid  any  future  large- 
scale  deficits." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

Mr.  LINDSAY.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 

an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AmerKlment  oITered  by  Mr.  Lindsay:  On 
page  2,  line  23.  add  the  following;  "The  De- 


partment of  State  is  hereby  instructed  to 
submit  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 31.  1963.  R  report  on  steps  taken  in  the 
Seventeenth  Session  of  the  General  A.?sembly 
of  the  tJnited  Natlon.s  on  long-term  linanclng 
of  the  United  Nations." 

Mr,  LINDSAY.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
strongly  .support  the  U.N.  bond  is.<^ue  bill. 
In  my  view  it  is  a  cheap  price  to  pay  in 
order  to  maintain  some  semblance  of 
stabihty  in  this  world  in  turmoil  I  be- 
lieve the  United  Nations  has  been  able 
to  avoid  the  kind  of  head-on  confronta- 
tion between  the  CTeat  powers  that  would 
have  led  to  world  war  III.  In  my  own 
judgment,  keeping  the  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  alone,  in  view  of  the  ten- 
sions and  pressures  that  have  existed 
there,  is  alone  worth  this  entire  bill, 

I  have  one  reservation  about  the  ap- 
proach to  the  Congress  by  the  State  De- 
partment on  this  whole  subject,  and  thac 
is  the  ab.sence  of  any  answers  to  this 
question:  What  is  the  lons-term  pro- 
posal by  the  U.S.  Government  t«  the 
Unit^.^d  Nations  with  respect  to  the  long- 
term  financing  of  that  body?  This  is  one 
area  where  the  administrations  han- 
dling of  the  bond  us-sue  bill  has  been 
weak. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest,  for 
example,  the  very  helpful  document  put 
out  by  the  State  Dfpaitment  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Members  of  ContTt'ss  en- 
titled "Questions  ai^d  Answers  on  the 
$100  Million  U.N.  Loan  Proposal  '  Ques- 
tion 23  Ls  an  important  one  It  .says, 
"What  after  the  bor^ds''"  Then  it  poes 
into  a  discussion  as  to  what  the  future  is 
with  respect  to  the  long-term,  permanent 
financing  of  the  United  Nations 

The  answers,  I  think,  arp  insufficient 
I  can  understa:id  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Government  has  problems 
on  this  as  other  countries  do,  but  I  do 
think  the  Congress  has  the  right  and  in- 
deed an  cA)ligation  to  insist  that  the  ex- 
ecutive tManch,  and  therefore  our  repre- 
sentatives in  the  United  Nations,  force 
the  question  of  decision  on  the  loivj-term 
financial  aspects  of  the  United  Nntions. 

Therefore,  this  amendment  is  designed 
to  give  a  deadline  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  come  back  to  the  Congress  with 
a  report  as  to  the  steps  taken  in  the  17th 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  beginning  in  just  a  week, 
on  long-term  financing  of  the  United 
Nations.  This  will  require  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  administration  to  pro- 
duce on  this  subject.  And  it  will  require 
our  Grovernment  to  demand  that  the 
United  Nations  General  .Assembly  pro- 
duce on  this  subject.  It  is  not  a  binding 
or  mandatoiT  amendment  on  the  U.N. 
itself.  It  is  not  a  condition.  It  does  not 
tie  anyone's  hands.  But  it  is  an  expres- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  Congress  that  we 
insist  that  the  State  Dcpaiijnent  come 
back  and  tell  us  exactl,v,  point  by  point. 
what  it  has  done  to  solve  the  problem 
of  the  long-term  financial  needs  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  Fifth  Committee  of  the  General 
A.ssembly  of  the  U.N.  is  the  Committee  on 
Financial  and  Budgetar\-  Matters.  It 
will  be  meeting  as  soon  as  the  17th  Gen- 
eral A.'^.sfTTiblv  b<^^sins.  Armed  with  this 
kind  of  addition  to  this  bill,  the  U.S. 
members  on  the  Committee  will  have  ad- 
ditional ammunition  in  order  to  require 
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the  Committee  and  the  General  Assembly 
to  map  out  a  program  that  will  be  under- 
standable, meaningful,  and  will  give  us 
reasonable  assurances  tliat  this  kind  of 
financial  crisis  will  not  reoccur.  This 
amendment  will  require  the  Stale  De- 
partment to  back  up  the  stalemerit  tliat 
it  has  repeat.dly  made  that  the  bond 
issue  is  only  a  stopgap  measuie  and  that 
it  is  not  intended  to  solve  the  lonji-term. 
long-range  problem  of  the  financing  of 
the  United  Nations  in  the  years  to  come. 
We  must  make  every  po-ssible  effort  to 
solve  that  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 

this  amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  LINE>SAY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs 

Mr.  MORGAN  When  the  gentleman 
first  proposed  this  amendment,  he  had 
the  date  January  1.  1963.  I  sec  in  his 
new  version  of  the  amendment,  the  date 
is  changed  to  January  31,  1963.  thereby 
giving  the  Department  of  State  at  least 
a  month  to  file  and  make  the  report  to 
the  Congre.ss.  Personally.  I  like  the 
amendment  and  have  no  objection  to  It. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  IMr.  Lindsay]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BALDWIN  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chainnan.  T  rise  in  opposition  to 
S.  2768.  I  do  not  believe  this  bill  will 
solve  the  financial  problems  of  thf' 
United  Nations.  On  the  contrary,  I 
believe  it  will  only  defer  the  day  when 
the  United  Nations  will  have  to  make  a 
realistic  effort  to  see  that  all  members 
bear  their  fair  share  of  its  costs  of  opera- 
tion. I  do  not  think  that  the  United 
Nations  should  enter  into  a  financing 
program  involving  the  i.ssuance  of  exten- 
sive quantities  of  long-term  bonds. 
Those  public  bodies  in  our  country  which 
issue  long-term  bonds  normally  have 
taxing  power,  and  therefore  have  an  as- 
sured source  of  revenue  from  which  to 
repay  such  bonds.  The  Umted  Nations, 
on  the  contrary,  has  no  taxing  power. 
Any  member  could  withdraw  tomorrow. 
As  a  result,  there  is  no  assured  source 
of  revenue  for  the  repayment  of  these 
bonds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  24.  insert: 

"Sec.  5.  The  Congress  hereby  expresses  Its 
satisfaction  that  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  has  derided  that  the  expenditures 
authorized  in  resolutions  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  A.srembly  relating  to  opera- 
tions in  the  Middle  East  and  in  the  Congo 
are  expenses  of  tlie  Organiwuuiii'  within  the 
meaning  of  the  United  Nations  Charier. 
thereby  providing  a  sound  basis  for  obtain- 
ing prompt  payment  r,f  as.-^es.sments  for  such 
expenditures  by  making  them  ctallgatlons  of 
all  members  of  the  United  Nations." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 
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The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

Mr.     BYRNES     of     Wi.scon.^in.       Mr. 
Chainnan,  I  offer  a:i  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Byekes  of  Wis- 
consin. On  page  3,  after  line  7,  add  the 
following: 

"Sec.  5.  No  loan  may  be  made  to  the 
United  Nations  under  this  Act  until  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
adopts  the  advisory  opinion  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  on  the  financial 
obligations  of  members  of  the  Unlt«d 
Nations." 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Committee  has  just  ex- 
pressed its  approval  of  the  decision  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  with 
respect  to  the  financial  obligation  of 
members  of  the  United  Nations  when 
it  adopted  the  committee  amendment 
addin':  section  5,  The  amendment  I  now 
offer  is  very  simple  It  simply  says  that 
before  we  make  any  loans  or  grant  cny 
funds  piovided  for  under  this  bill,  the 
L'nited  Nations  it.self  shall  confomi  with 
this  decision  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  It  is  a  very  simple  amend- 
ment and  a  very  simple  prop)OSition.  Let 
us  just  remember  this.  What  was  the 
decision  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  which  was  handed  down  on  July 
20?  It  was  a  decision  interpreting  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  They 
have  said  that  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  provides  that  the  assessments^ 
and  obligations  of  members  are  in  a  par- 
ticular status.  All  we  are  saying  is  that 
the  United  Nations  itself,  the  General 
A.ssembly.  should  accept  that  decision  in- 
terpreting thechart-er 

May  I  point  out  that  it  was  the  United 
Nations,  it  was  the  General  Assembly 
Itself  tb.at  brought  this  issue  before  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  and  asked 
for  an  opinion  interpreting  the  charter 
with  respect  to  these  obligations  The 
Court  has  lendered  its  opinion.  This 
amendment  merely  says  that  before  we 
make  any  loan  under  this  bill  the  U.N. 
should  bring  its  operations  into  conform- 
ity with  tlie  decision. 

Let  me  point  out  that  there  i.s  a  very 
analogous  situation  here  to  the  situation 
that  would  exist  if  it  were  a  question  of 
interpreting  the  ba.sic  law  of  this  land. 
the  Constitution,  and  the  Supreme  Couit 
interpreted  it.  But  that  is  where  the 
analogy  ends  because  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  would  be  the  law  of  the 
land:  it  would  be  self-executin?.  That 
interpretation  would  stand;  we  would  not 
have  to  implement  it  as  a  Congress  or  as 
a  House  of  Repre.sentatives  But  in  the 
case  of  the  United  Nations  the  decision 
of  the  International  Court  just  stays 
there  on  the  shelf  or  is  filed  in  some- 
body's drawer,  as  far  as  its  effectiveness 
is  concerned,  until  the  United  Nations. 
through  the  General  A.ssembly.  accepts 
and  adopts  it.  Remember  this  decision 
is  directly  related  to  the  matter  of  fi- 
nancnig  the  U.N. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  basic  rea- 
son for  this  loan  is  to  improve  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  United  Nations  and 
to  put  it  in  better  order.  All  right: 
now  we  have  a  court  decision  that  tells 
them  how  they  should  bring  that  about. 


by  a  proper  interpretation  of  the  char- 
ter of  the  U.N. 

How  m  good  judgment,  in  good  sense, 
can  we  possibly  say  that  we  will  make  a 
loan  to  this  organization  but  will  just 
tUiTi  our  back  on  the  necessity  of  their 
getting  their  financial  house  in  order  so 
they  will  not  have  to  come  back  here 
again?  To  me  it  just  does  not  make 
sense. 

We  had  quite  a  discussion  about  this 
yesterday.  The  discussion  of  the  oppo- 
sition resolved  itself  down  to  this  tliey 
said  this  mit;ht  be  an  affront  to  oilur 
members  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Byrnes 
of  Wisconsin  was  allowed  to  proceed  lor 
2   additional   minutes.  > 

Mr.  BYRNES  c-f  Wisconsin.  They 
said  It  might  be  an  affront  to  some  of  the 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations. 
Let  me  suggest  that  I  think  it  would  be 
an  affront  to  the  American  taxpayers  if 
we  made  a  loan  to  the  United  Nations 
to  the  tune  of  $100  million  without  in- 
sisting that  before  they  get  that  money 
they  at  least  comply  witli  the  decision 
of  the  International  Coma  of  Justice 
with  respect  to  getting  their  finances  in 
order. 

How  silly  can  we  be.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  in  the  face  of  this  we  simply  say: 
"You  can  go  on  your  own  mern'  way  as 
far  as  the  treatment  of  your  finances 
and  the  obligation  of  the  membei-s  is 
concerned;  we  will  give  you  the  money 
anyway." 

This  is  not  some  gimmick  that  we 
have  designed  and  aie  attempting  to  im- 
po.se  on  the  U.N.  This  is  a  decision  of 
the  International  Court  that  the  United 
Nations  asked  the  Court  to  :-ender.  It  Ls 
there.  All  tiiey  have  to  do  is  to  put  it 
into  effect.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
the  responsibility  here  to  insist  that  be- 
fore we  take  taxpayers'  money  and  make 
this  loan  they  comply  with  the  Court's 
decision.  This  amendment  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  American  taxpayer.  It  is 
equally  in  the  interest  of  the  United  Na- 
tions itself 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  f:om  Wisconsin  IMr. 
ByrnesI. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  hard  amend- 
ment for  me  to  oppose,  partly  because  I 
drafted  the  amendment  and  proposed  it 
m  committee.  It  came  within  two  votes 
cf  being  passed  there.  The  more  I  ex- 
amine it,  the  more  I  come  to  beheve  that 
it  probably  vould  do  more  to  defeat  its 
wholly  desirable  objective,  on  which  we 
are  all  agreed,  than  to  achieve  it.  The 
only  question  we  have  to  determine  is, 
which  is  the  more  effective  way  to  get 
this  advisoi?  opinion  of  the  World  Court 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Tlie  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  does 
not  want  it  adopted  a  bit  more  than  I 
do.  He  is  absolutely  con-ect  when  he 
says  if  they  do  not  adopt  :r  and  follow  it 
out.  the  U  N.  will  be  no  better  off  than 
it  was  befor''.  But  if  we  consider  only 
this  one  question,  not  whether  the  U.N. 
ought  to  adopt  the  advisory  opinion  or 
whether  we  want  it  to,  but  which  is  the 
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more  effective  way  to  get  the  U.N.  mem- 
bers to  adopt  it,  then  I  think  we  ought 
to  oppose  this  amendment.  The  carrot  is 
still  better  than  the  stick. 

To  begin  with,  the  amendment  sug- 
gests that  the  General  Assembly  may  not 
adopt  the  advisory  opinion.  I  see  no 
reason  to  create  such  a  doubt.  It  has 
promptly  adopted  nine  previous  advisory 
opinions  which  it  requested  the  World 
Court  to  render.  What  reason  is  there 
to  suggest  that  it  will  not  adopt  this 
one?  One  thing  that  might  achieve  that 
unfortunate  result  would  be  for  us  to 
muddy  the  waters  by  seeming  to  insist 
that  sovereign  countries  do  what  we 
want — or  else.  The  adoption  of  this 
amendment,  in  my  opinion,  would  re- 
duce the  chance  of  the  General  Assembly 
adopting  the  advisory  opinion  because  it 
encourages  our  adversaries  to  work  all 
the  harder  to  block  its  adoption  and 
thereby  keep  the  United  States  from  do- 
ing its  part  to  keep  the  U.N.  functioning 
effectively.  The  Soviet  Union  can  say  to 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations,  with 
some  plausibility,  "Look  at  the  United 
States  wielding  a  club  over  you.  Are 
you  going  to  give  in  supinely  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  United  States?" 

Let  us  recall  the  reaction  of  many 
Members  of  this  Hou.se  when  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Philippines  took  umbrage  at 
our  failure  to  provide  certain  funds  in 
fulfillment  of  what  he  and  many  of  us 
regarded  as  a  moral  commilment,  and 
made  some  strong  statements.  Many 
here  did  not  like  to  have  the  President 
of  another  country  telling  us  what  he 
would  not  do,  unless  we  did  so-and-.'^o. 
We  are  proud  and  so  is  he  and  so  are 
other  peoples.  One  weapon  the  Soviets 
try  to  use  again."^!  us  is  to  charge  that  the 
United  Nations  and  members  who  agree 
with  us  are  tools  of  the  imperialistic 
United  States.  That  charge  reveals  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  not  been  able  to 
make  the  United  Nations  its  tool,  as  it 
would  like  to  do.  of  course.  American 
opinions  are  respected  and  our  influence 
very  strong  just  because  we  have  used 
reason  and  persuasion,  not  a  club. 
Surely  the  record  shows  tliat  that  is  the 
best  way  to  get  the  results  all  of  us  want. 
If  we  were  to  lay  down  in  the  bill  a  man- 
date as  to  what  the  U.N.  has  to  do.  I 
could  not  blame  them,  beins  human  be- 
ings like  the  rest  of  us,  for  reacting 
negatively. 

Another  reason  is  that  the  amendment 
would  put  control  of  our  policy  and  our 
actions  in  the  hands  of  other  govern- 
ments. It  would  tell  the  Soviet  Union 
that  if  it  is  able  to  stir  up  opposition  and 
resentment,  or  just  to  stall  and  block 
adoption  of  the  advisory  opinion  of  the 
World  Court,  it  can  exclude  the  United 
States  which  has  served  notice  in  this 
amendment  that  it  will  deny  its  funds 
unle.ss  the  advisory  opinion  is  adopted. 
I  do  not  believe  our  Government  ought  to 
tie  its  own  hands  and  deny  itself  flexi- 
bility of  action.  Situations  might  de- 
velop that  would  make  it  advantageous 
for  us  to  change  om-  position. 

Just  ask  yourself  this  question.  If  you 
were  a  delegate  of  one  of  these  other 
countries  to  the  United  Nations,  would  it 
make  it  easier  for  you  to  vote  for  adopt- 
ing the  advisory  opinion  to  have  this  lan- 


guage in  the  language  of  the  law,  or 
would  it  make  it  harder? 

Let  us  not  argue  whether  the  U.N. 
members  ought  to  adopt  the  advisory 
opinion.  Of  course  they  ought  to  adopt 
it.  and  I  am  convinced  they  have  every 
intention  to  adopt  it.  But  writing  this 
language  into  the  law.  even  though  it  is 
my  own  original  language,  would  reduce 
to  some  extent  the  chance  of  getting 
what  every  one  of  us  wants.  Why  give 
ammunition  to  our  adversaries? 

So  I  trust  the  amendment  that  is 
pending  will  not  be  accepted. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield"^ 

Mr.  JUDD.  Certainly. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  In  the  statement  which 
has  been  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  JuddI,  the  gentleman 
used  as  an  example  the  resentment  which 
certain  Members  of  Congress  had  about 
the  statement  made  by  the  President  of 
the  Philippines.  I  happen  to  have  sup- 
ported the  Philippine  grant  prior  to  the 
time  the  President  of  the  Phihppines 
made  the  statement.  I  did  not  like  the 
statement  which  he  made,  but  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  that  his  statement  evidently 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 

After  It  wa.^  made  the  Philippines  got 
their  money, 

Mr,  JUDD  I  cannot  accept  the  gen- 
tleman's suggestion  that  the  reason  the 
money  for  the  Philippines  was  later 
authorized  was  becau.se  of  the  statement 
of  the  President  of  the  Philippines. 
Rather,  it  was  in  spite  of  the  statement. 
and  because  the  Members  of  the  House 
had  examined  the  whole  issue  more  care- 
fully and  saw  that  it  was  a  necessary 
and  wise  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  straight- 
en out  this  Philippmes  business,  be- 
cause I  had  a  little  something  to  do  with 
it.  In  fact.  I  led  the  opposition  against 
the  Philippines  bill  in  the  first  place  and 
I  voted  for  it  in  the  second  place.  It 
was  not  because  of  anything  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  PhiUppinos  said.  It  was  be- 
cause the  second  bill  had  in  it  the  amend- 
ment which  tiie  first  bill  should  have  had 
that  would  prevent  this  money  from  be- 
coming a  windfall  to  certain  large  cor- 
porations. That  is  why  the  bill  failed 
m  the  first  place,  because  of  the  lack  of 
that.  There  were  not  too  many  Mem- 
bers in  the  House  who  were  against  the 
bill  as  such,  but  there  were  a  number 
of  Members  of  the  House  who  felt  It 
ought  to  have  certain  safeguards.  When 
those  safeiruards  were  put  in  the  bill  the 
second  time  around,  the  bill  passed. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Byrnes!  somewhat  reluctantly.  I  find 
myself  in  the  same  position  as  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  JuDD  I ,  who  just  preceded  me  in  the 
well  of  the  House, 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  amendment 
sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from  Min- 


nesota (Mr.  JuddI  was  considered  in  the 
committee;  I  voted  for  the  amendment. 
Therefore,  I  have  some  mixed  feelings 
about  the  principle  and  the  policy  In- 
volved. As  I  said  yesterday  during  the 
general  debate,  the  objectives  being 
sought  by  my  good  friend  and  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  ByrnesI  have  my  sup- 
port. But  I  also  believe  that  we  can  go 
too  far  in  this  instance.  I  think  the  pro- 
posal which  has  been  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  does  exactly  that 
It  attempts  to  drive  the  point  of  our 
mutual  feelings  on  this  issue  right  Into 
the  ground. 

Why  do  I  fay  this?  I  say  it  for  a 
very  simple  reason.  The  bill  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  al- 
ready makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  the 
U.S.  Congress  is  not  about  to  be  free  with 
the  taxpayers'  money  and  that  we  will 
do  no  more  to  help  the  United  Nations 
solve  its  financial  crisis  than  its  other 
members.  This  provision,  this  condi- 
tion, is  contained  in  section  2  of  tlie  bill 
now  pending  before  us.  Permit  me  to 
read  section  2.     It  reads  as  follows: 

The  total  amount  of  money  tiiat  m.iy  be 
loaned  to  the  United  Nations  pursuant  to 
the  authorization  contained  In  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  not  exceed  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  loans  made  by  other 
nations. 

This  is  a  very  stroiig,  very  clear,  very 
explicit  provision.  It  was  sponsored  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Hays  J.  The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  accepted  the  amendment.  It  is 
much  stronger,  much  more  restrictive, 
than  the  provision  approved  by  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  does  section  2  of 
this  bill  mean?  It  means  simply  this: 
We  are  not  about  to  rush  in  to  save  the 
United  Nations,  to  bail  it  out.  if  tiie  other 
members  of  that  organization  are  not 
interested  in  preserving  the  financial  in- 
tegrity of  the  United  Nations.  It  means 
that  we  are  not  going  to  play  Santa 
Claus,  that  we  w.ll  help  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  other  nations  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  United  Nations.  This 
is  essentially  what  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  TMr.  ByrnesI  seeks  to 
achieve,  a  demonstration  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  other  U.N. 
members.  But  I  repeat,  the  amendment 
goes  too  far. 

It  £ays.  in  effect,  that  we  are  not  will- 
ing to  help  the  U.N.  as  much  as  some 
other  nations — nations  hke  Denmark. 
Finland.  Greece.  Ireland,  Israel,  Norway. 
Sweden,  Tunisia,  and  many  others  which 
have  a  lot  less  than  we  do  but  which, 
nevertheless,  have  already  purchased 
U.N.  bonds. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman  of 
Wisconsin  says,  in  effect,  that  we  are 
going  to  be  more  demanding,  more  re- 
calcitrant in  our  support  of  the  U.N. 
than  others. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  advisable, 
that  this  is  a  sensible  approach.  We 
have  as  big  a  s'ake  in  the  U.N.  as  do 
those  countries  which  have  already  pur- 
chased United  Nations  bonds,  and  we 
should  be  willing  to  help  the  United 
Nations  at  lea^t  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  helping  it. 
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The  bill  before  us  already  provides  for 
this.  There  Ls  no  need,  therefore,  for 
this  amendment.  We  can  carry  a  point 
too  far.  The  amendment  does  just  that. 
It  can  do  more  harm  than  good.  This 
mandatory  condition  will  not  enhance 
the  acceptance  by  the  United  Nations  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  ad- 
visoiT  opinion. 

I  must,  therefore,  oppose  it.  And  I 
earnestly  hope  that  the  membership  of 
the  House,  after  pondering  this  issue, 
will  agree  and  vote  to  defeat  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wi.sconsin.  I  gather 
from  what  the  gentleman  is  sajing  that 
really  this  is  what  the  United  Nations 
should  do;  that  is,  what  my  amendment 
calls  for, 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  confident  the 
United  Nations  will  do  ju.st  that. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  In  their 
own  best  interests. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  In  their  own  best 
interests 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  But  the 
only  thing  is.  we  do  not  have  guts 
enough  to  say  pointedly  and  frankly  to 
them  that  we  think  if  they  are  going 
to  be  out  borrowing  money,  the  first 
thing  they  ought  to  do  is  get  their  fi- 
nancial hou.se  in  order  by  implementing 
the  decision  of  the  Court. 

Mr.  HAYS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield^ 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  What  thr  gentleman  is 
saying  is  not  that  we  do  not  have  guts 
enough  to  say  this.  We  have  already  said 
it.  What  the  gentlemaii  is  saying  is  that 
we  should  not  .say  to  these  people.  "You 
have  to  do"  .somethint:.  We  have  said. 
"We  think  you  ought  to  do  this",  as 
frankly  as  we  can  say  it  But  I  submit 
to  you.  as  a  pretty  plain  spoken  in- 
dividual, that  there  is  a  gcKxl  deal  of 
difference  between  saying  forthrightly 
and  frankly.  "You  ought  to  do  this"  and 
saying,  "You  have  to  do  this",  'because 
these  are  sovereign  nations  and  it  does 
make  a  difference. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  for  his  contribution.  He 
is  exactly  correct.  We  have  adequately 
stated  our  position  in  the  bill  already. 
The  mandatory  condition  is  unnecessary 
and  will  not  be  helpful  in  the  final 
analysis. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  heard  the  gentleman 
who  introduced  tl.is  amendment  say  that 
this  was  a  .simple  amendment.  But  this 
amendment  is  not  very  simple  at  all. 
This  bill  states  unequivocally  that  we 
hope  and  depend  upon  the  fact  that  this 
advisory  opniion  will  be  adopted.  This 
bill  is  trying  to  establish  the  principle  of 
collective  fiscal  responsibility,  with  the 
suggestion  that  the  arrearages  will  be 
collected  and  that  this  financing  will  be 
put  on  a  sound  fi.scal  bas:.";  But  there 
are  some  objectioi^s  to  the  amendment 
that,  in  effect,  will  undo  the  vei-y  pur- 
poses for  which  the  bill  has  been  intro- 


duced. If  the  advisory  opinion  is  not 
adopted  I  am  sure  that  the  President 
will  have  sufficient  control  to  withhold 
purchases,  if  this  is  what  he  intends  to 
do  and  if  it  i.s  in  our  national  interest. 
This  bill  is  not  a  bill  making  purchases 
of  bonds  or  providing  a  loan.  It  is  a  bill 
authorizing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  make  such  loans  or  purchase 
such  bonds  if  it  is  in  the  national  inter- 
est and  we  find  that  other  nations  are 
doing  their  part.  The  committee  has  in- 
.serted  a  very  restrictive  amendment  into 
this  bill.  It  limits  the  purchases  to  these 
purchases  made  by  other  nations. 

Further,  the  United  Nations  has 
adopted  all  nine  previous  advisory  opin- 
ions. TTiere  is  no  reason  whatever  that 
we  have  any  doubt  that  this  opinion  will 
be  adopted. 

As  was  brought  out  by  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  IMr, 
JuddI.  the  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions are  ail  sovereign  states.  To  qualify 
our  support  in  the  face  of  their  pur- 
chases and  their  pledges  at  this  point  is 
to  reduce  ourselve.<-  to  the  position  either 
of  bludgeoning  them  or  by  blackmail 
saying,  "If  you  do  not  do  it,  we  will  with- 
hold our  support."  The  effect  of  this  was 
just  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
Philippines,  and  it  does  work  both  ways. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it  at  all.  Our 
bill  is  far  more  restiictive  than  the 
Senate  bill. 

Another  point  is  that  the  loan  is 
needed  now.  the  money  is  needed  now. 
What  is  the  advantage  of  this  amend- 
ment other  than  to  provide  for  further 
delay?  But  most  important  of  all  is  that 
this  amendment  would  wave  a  red  flag 
in  the  face  of  the  Communist  nations 
who  are  going  to  participat-e  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  next  week.  In  effect,  it 
would  provide  an  invitation  to  a  filibus- 
ter m  the  General  Assembly  that  could 
tie  up  that  body  until  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion, thereby  preventing  this  decision 
from  ever  being  adopted  at  all.  This  is 
the  real  crux  of  my  objection  to  this 
amendment.  The  thought  is  worthy,  but 
the  crux  of  the  objection  is  that  it  will 
invite  a  procedural  wrangle  that  no  one 
now  anticipates.  So  why  should  we  give 
another  weapon  of  delay  to  Uie  Commu- 
nists, who  are  masters  of  delay  and  who 
really  need  no  help  from  us  m  order  to 
advance  the  dilatory  practices  in  which 
tliey  engage? 

One  hundred  and  four  nations  are 
now  within  the  United  Nations.  Two- 
thirds  is  required  for  adoption.  Tins 
means  70  nations.  Already  80  nations 
have  indicated  tiiat  Uiey  will  purchase 
or  have  already  puicha.sed  or  have  al- 
ready pledged  or  are  already  consider- 
ing the  purchase  of  tiiese  bonds,  so  the 
indications  are  that  there  are  more  than 
80  nations  already  going  to  support  this 
resolution,  and  all  we  need  are  70.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  our  mind  whaLsoe\er  that 
this  decision  will  be  adopted,  .so  why 
should  we  say  we  do  not  have  confidence 
in  Uie  people  who  have  already,  by  their 
puixha.ses  and  i)ledges.  indicated  then- 
support '' 

The  bill  in  its  present  form  is  sup- 
ported by  President  Eisenhower.  The 
effort  is  a  bipartisan  effort  on  the  part 
of  all  those  who  are  interested  ::\  con- 


tinuing the  United  Nations  as  an  effec- 
tive instrument  of  the  U.S.  interest  and 
security.  For  that  reason,  this  amend- 
ment is  not  a  very  simple  matter  at  all. 
and  I  urge  that  it  be  defeated. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak  on  the  floor 
at  this  time  as  empliatically  and  force- 
fully as  I  can  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  IMr.  Byrnes].  I  oelieve 
everyone  would  admit  that  this  legisla- 
tion would  TiOt  have  a  prayer  of  success 
if  the  United  Nations  had  not  asked  for 
an  advisory  opmion  from  the  World 
Court.  This  legislation  would  not  have 
a  prayer  in  the  House  if  the  World  Court 
had  not  given  a  favorable  dexiision.  The 
question  now  is.  How  do  we  get  results — 
effective  and  aiTirmative  results? 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  if 
this  amendment  is  approved,  it  will  take 
us  too  far,  that  we  will  be  putting  loo 
much  pressure  on  our  fellow  nations  m 
the  United  Nations.  To  the  contrary, 
history  will  prove  that  from  the  time  of 
the  inception  of  the  United  Nations,  our 
delegates  at  the  United  Nations  have 
not  gone  far  enough  in  this  regard.  It 
is  about  time  we  pushed  them  so  that 
they  will  go  further  than  they  have  m 
the  past.  This  amendment  would  make 
11  mandat-oiT.  If  we  do  not  approve  this 
amendment,  we  are,  in  effect,  telUng  our 
delegates  at  the  United  Nations  and  the 
delegates  from  the  other  nations  that 
they  can  bring  up  this  matter  in  the 
General  Asst^mbly  and  act  on  it  in  their 
own  way  and  in  their  own  time.  That 
has  been  the  trouble  m  the  past.  If  we 
are  expected  on  this  occasion  to  make 
the  contribution  that  is  being  requested. 
I  think  we  have  some  resjxinsibiilty  to 
be  certain  before  we  make  this  kind  of 
payment  that  the  Assembly  itself  will 
act  affirmatively  m  the  first  instance. 
The  U.N.  is  in  the  condition  it  is  in  to- 
day of  fiscal  chaos  and  fi.scal  irresponsi- 
bility because  they  have  been  handling 
their  fiscal  matters  in  their  own  way  and 
in  their  own  time. 

Mr.  KUNTCEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  One  thing  that  strikes 
me  is  this.  Why  should  the  representa- 
tive of  one  of  these  nations  that  ha.s 
not  been  paying,  vote  for  this  resolu- 
tion which,  in  effect,  in  the  future  would 
require  them  to  make  payment^s  which 
in  the  past  they  have  not  been  required 
to  make?  In  other  words,  it  seems  to 
me  they  have  a  direct  pecuniary  interest 
in  defeating  the  approval  of  the  Inter- 
national Courts  decision. 

Mr.  I=\DRD.  I  agree  with  what  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  just  said.' 
and  I  am.  therefore,  fearful  despite  the 
well-intentioned  comments  to  the  effect 
that  the  U.N..  if  permilt.ed  to  handle 
this  in  its  own  way  in  its  own  time,  will 
not  act  affirmatively.  I  am  very  appre- 
hensive when  I  look  at  the  pa^t  record. 
I  am  vei*y  m.uch  in  favor  of  this  legis- 
lation with  this  amendment.  I  can  as- 
sure you  I  have  considerable  reservation.s 
about  its  effectiveness  without  this 
amendment.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
tlic  U.N.  can  put  this  on  its  agenda  next 
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Tuesday  when  it  meets.  It  is  on  the 
aarenda  provisionally  now.  It  can  be  con- 
sidered promptly  if  the  pressure  is  there 
and  with  impetus  it  can  be  approved 
well  in  advance  of  the  absolute  need  and 
necessity  for  the  funds  that  are  required 
to  meet  the  current  emergency.  I  hope 
this  amendment  is  approved.  It  is  vital. 
It  is  mandatory. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.     I  yield  to  the  £(entleman. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  want  to  commend 
my  colleague  from  Michigan  [Mr.  FordI 
and  associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 
I  wish  to  make  one  further  point.  As 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  in  the 
well  has  clearly  pointed  out,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota.  Dr.  Judd,  ex- 
pressed concern  that  we  might  offend 
other  member  nations  in  the  United  Na- 
tions if  we  were  to  use  our  financial 
strength  in  some  way  so  as  to  affect 
their  votes.  If  we  were  here  advocating 
some  basic  change  in  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  that  argument  might  carry  a 
little  bit  more  weight.  But  we  are  only 
saying,  as  a  subscriber  to  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  that  we  insist  upon  ad- 
herence to  the  United  Nations — that  the 
members  live  up  to  that  charter — if  they 
expect  us  to  loan  our  funds  to  that  Or- 
ganization. The  World  Court  was  asked 
by  the  United  Nations  to  hand  down  a 
decision  interpreting  the  charter;  that 
decision  was  handed  down.  It  seems 
to  me  we  have  the  moral  right  and  ob- 
ligation, as  a  member,  to  insist  that  the 
United  Nations  now  live  up  to  its  char- 
ter.   That  IS  all  we  are  asking. 

Mr  RIEHLMAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque.'Jt  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Ford]  for  his  remarks. 

I  intend  to  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered bv  the  :;entlpman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr  Byrnes'  because  I  feel  that  it 
strengthen.s  this  proposal  for  purchase  of 
United  Nations  bonds  One  of  the  basic 
questions  in  my  mind  throughout  con- 
sideration of  this  measure  has  been  the 
capacity  of  the  United  Nations  to  place 
its  financial  house  in  order  so  that  a  re- 
currence of  the  Situation  in  which  that 
organization  presently  finds  itself  will  be 
precluded.  As  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin Mr.  Byrnes!  indicated  yester- 
day, no  longer  does  time  seem  to  be  of 
the  essence  in  tins  matter.  It  would  be 
wise  for  us  to  make  our  participation  in 
the  bond  issue  contingent  upon  some 
concrete  evidence  of  good  faith  on  the 
l^art  of  the  General  Assembly.  I  would 
prefer  to  have  a  firmer  basis  than  the 
language  of  this  bill  for  saying  that  ap- 
proval of  our  participation  will  in  no 
way  constitute  a  precedent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  seldom  have  I  found 
the  solution  to  a  problem  so  elusive  as 
I  have  in  wrestling  with  this  matter  of 
authorizing  the  purchase  of  United  Na- 
tions bonds.  It  is  not  difficult  to  make  a 
case  against  such  a  proposal.  I  have 
been  dissatisfied  with  the  U.N.  operation 
in  the  Congo.    I  deplore  the  use  of  ag- 


gressive force  there  against  the  Katan- 
gans  and  I  have  nothing  but  loathing  for 
the  atrocities  committed  there  by  U.N. 
military  personnel  in  the  name  of  keep- 
ing the  peace.    These  are  inexcusable. 

I  have  little  good  to  say  for  the  con- 
duct of  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  this  area, 
for  it  seems  that  our  State  Department 
is  right  in  the  thick  of  every  U.N.  move 
in  the  Congo.  I  do  not  believe  one  can 
be  critical  of  the  U  N.'s  performance  in 
the  Congo  without  being  equally  critical 
of  U.S.  policy. 

I  am  also  a  bit  concerned  about  the 
willingness  and  ability  of  the  United 
Naticns  to  implement  the  advisory 
opinion  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justi:e  and  thereby  to  help  put  its  own 
financial  house  in  order.  For  this  rea- 
son, iis  I  have  already  stated,  I  intend  to 
support  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Be/ond  the  confines  of  the  Congo  op- 
erati'on,  I  am  far  from  satisfied  with  the 
geneial  performance  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Many  of  its  activities  of  late  have 
left  1  oom  for  doubt  as  to  its  effectiveness 
as  a  force  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  preservation  of  freedom. 

But  always  after  considering  the  nega- 
tive aspects  of  this  question  there  re- 
mains that  liiv'piing  doubt  as  to  whether 
rejection  of  this  bill  is  the  answer  to  my 
dissatisfaction  with  the  general  United 
Naticns  operation  and  particularly  with 
the  handling  to  date  of  the  Congo  opera- 
tion 

Af ' PT  murh  soul  searching,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  rejection  is 
not  the  an.swer.  It  is  not  the  answer 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  overall  op- 
erations of  the  United  Nations.  I  still 
have  a  degree  of  faith  in  the  potential 
of  the  United  Nations  as  a  peacekeeping 
organization.  It  has  had  its  failures,  no 
doubt  about  that,  but  it  has  also  had  its 
successes  It  has  its  faults,  and  some- 
times they  appear  to  be  legion,  but  no 
one  fas  ever  claimed  perfection  for  the 
U.N.  Future  failures  will  not  be  pre- 
cluded and  faults  will  not  be  remedied  by 
pullirg  the  rug  out  from  under  the  U.N.'s 
peacekeeping  potential  at  this  point. 
We  need  to  strengthen  that  potential. 
not  to  answer  its  weaknesses  by  demon- 
stratng  a  lack  of  supix)rt  for  its  peace- 
keeping function. 

Neither  is  rejection  the  answer  to  dis- 
satisf.iction  with  the  U  N  's  Congo  policy. 
I  hopi!"  I  have  made  clear  my  belief  that 
the  UN.  has  used  poor  judgment  in  its 
handling  of  the  problems  there.  But  I 
still  believe  that,  although  its  perform- 
ance chere  has  been  appalling  in  many 
respects,  the  continued  presence  of  the 
United  Nations  in  the  Congo  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
in  the  best  interests  of  maintaining 
peace  Rejection  of  this  bill  would  re- 
sult ir  withdrawal  of  the  U.N.'s  presence 
in  the  Congo  and  this  in  turn  would 
bring  chaos  to  that  country  and  perhaps 
beyond, 

I  am  certainly  not  condoning  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  U.N  "s  past  mistakes  in  the 
Conge  and  I  want  to  as.sert  in  the 
strongest  terms  that  if  the  U.N.  does 
resume  aggressive  warfare  I  believe  it  will 
be  driving  a  very  long  nail  into  its  own 
coflBn.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
had  some  assurances  during  the  course 


of  its  hearings  on  this  bill  that  the  UN. 
w'ould  not  resort  to  armed  force  against 
the  Katangans,  and  I  am  trusting  that 
these  assurances  can  be  believed. 

I  repeat  my  belief  that  the  continued 
presence  of  the  UN.  in  the  Congo  in  an 
effort  to  bring  about  a  peaceful,  and  1 
emphasize  peaceful,  settlement  of  the 
issues  there  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States.  For  this  reason,  and 
in  the  face  of  some  reservations,  my 
judgment  and  my  conscience  compel  me 
to  support  the  bill  before  us  today.  Time 
may  prove  this  position  erroneous,  just 
as  time  could  well  prove  the  opposite 
position  erroneous,  but  as  long  as  there 
is  still  some  hope  that  the  U.N.  can  be 
made  more  effective  in  smoothing  some 
of  the  world's  troubled  waters  and  as 
long  as  there  is  still  some  hope  that  a 
peaceful,  acceptable  solution  can  be 
reached  in  the  Congo,  then  I  would 
rather  err  in  that  direction  than  in 
the  direction  represented  by  the  other 
alternative. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
gard for  the  sincerity  and  .uood  mtentions 
both  of  the  author  of  the  amendment  and 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  1  Mr. 
Ford],  but  I  fear  that  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  would  lead  to  results 
which  both  my  distinguished  friends 
would  be  among  the  first  to  oppose  and 
regret. 

My  good  friend  from  Michigan  said 
that  this  legislation  would  not  have  a 
prayer  in  this  House  except  for  the  opin- 
ion of  the  International  Court.  I  re- 
mind him  that  this  bill  m  a  much  looser 
form  passed  the  other  body  by  a  vote 
of  70  to  22  without  the  reference  to  the 
opinion  of  the  International  Court  and 
was  reported  out  of  the  Commitu-e  on 
Foreign  Affairs  by  a  vote  of  24  to  4. 

Getting  back  to  this  bill,  we  must  not 
forget  that  from  the  very  be'unning 
Khrushchev  has  bitterly  opposed  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  peacekeeping  operations 
in  the  Congo.  The  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  play  right  into  his 
hands.   ' 

General  Assembly  adoption  of  the 
World  Court  opinion  could  require  a 
two-thirds  vote  and  we  could  expect 
Communist  bloc  delegates  to  use  every 
opportunity  and  every  parliamentary  de- 
vice available  to  delay  and  defeat  it.  The 
longer  the  delay,  the  worse  the  United 
Nations  fiscal  position  will  become,  and 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment  could 
seriously  contribute  to  a  worsening  of 
that  fiscal  position. 

We  must  not  forget  that  although  we 
have  not  yet  acted.  19  nations  have  al- 
ready purchased  United  Nations  bonds 
to  the  extent  of  $27,750,000,  and  another 
31  have  publicly  pledged  to  buy  an  addi- 
tional $40,818,257  worth  of  bonds,  making 
a  total  of  announced  purchases  and 
pledges  of  over  $73  million.  Sixteen  ad- 
ditional nations  have  expre.ssed  them- 
selves in  favor  of  the  bond  issue,  but  have 
not  announced  the  amounts  they  intend 
to  purchase.  Not  one  of  the  50  nations 
which  have  purchased  bonds  or  pledged, 
did  so  with  any  restrictions. 

This  amendment  is  not  new  to  the 
committee.     Identical      language      was 
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studied  and  given  most  careful  consid- 
eration by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  Its  original  sponsor,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota,  Dr.  Judd,  after  re- 
flection and  study,  favored  the  formula 
finally  added  to  the  bill  by  the  committee, 
section  5. 

I  was  under  the  impression  that  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  who  requested 
a  copy  of  tlie  amendment  from  the  com- 
mittee, wo  aid  be  Uie  author  of  the 
amendment.  I  was  surprised  when  I 
heard  yest^'rday  tlie  amendment  was 
going  to  b'.'  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin.  This  amendment  had 
a  clear  test  in  the  committee,  and  I  am 
sure  both  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
and  the  ger.tleman  from  Minnesota  who 
have  spoken  previously  to  me  have  out- 
lined their  original  position  on  this 
amendment  and  the  reason  why  they 
changed  tht  ir  minds. 

In  effect,  this  amendment  could  deny 
funds  whicli  the  UN  needs  urgently  if 
it  is  to  continue  its  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions in  the  Congo  and  in  the  Middle 
East.  I  caanot  see  any  real  benefit  to 
be  derived  ;rom  its  adoption.  I  can  see 
great  and  serious  damage,  if  it  is  added 
to  the  bill  We  must  remember  that  by 
withholding  her  payments,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  tried,  unsuccessfully  so  far, 
to  cripple  the  United  Nations  by  fi- 
nancial starvation.  This  amendment 
would  caus<.>  a  chain  of  events  with  the 
result  that  the  United  States  would  be 
helping  Rujsia  to  do  what  she  has  been 
thus  far  unable  to  do  by  her  own  actions. 

Mr  Chaiiman  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania  Mr. 
Chairman.  [  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  emarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania'' 

There  wa:  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania  Mr. 
Chairman,  lot  long  ago  I  read  what  I 
consider  to  be  an  excellent  history  of 
the  period  running  from  just  prior  to 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  I  to  the 
Battle  of  the  Marne  It  is  called  "The 
Guns  of  Aui:rust.'"  and  it  was  written  by 
a  woman.  Mrs.  Tuckman  It  has  become 
something  cf  a  best  seller.  She  brings 
out  the  fact,  which  has  come  to  be 
realized  moie  and  more,  that  the  then 
statesmen  or  politicians  of  the  world 
did  not  wish  a  war.  certainly  not  the  war 
that  developed,  but  the  pace  of  events 
and  circumstances  were  so  rapid  that 
there  was  no  time  for  rational  decisions 
to  be  taken.  Events  quite  beyond  the 
control  of  the  politicians  accelerated  to 
such  a  deg  ee  that  all  were  over  the 
brink  before  they  realized  it  with  no 
final  ledge  en  which  to  check  their  fall 
"Nothing."  as  Winston  Churchill  once 
said  of  the  s:ime  period  could  break  the 
fatal  chain  c»nce  it  had  begun  to  unroll." 
Developments  moved  so  swiftly,  and 
nervous  passions  grew  so  rapidly,  that 
the  only  clef.r-cut  and  popular  decisions 
which  could  be  made  were  order.<;  for 
ever-increas'.ne  mobilization  which,  of 
course,  only  made  matters  worse  If,  in 
tho.se  day.^  ol  relatively  slow  communica- 
tion, the  desks  of  the  ministers  who  had 
the  fearful  decisions  to  make  were  so 


cluttered  with  dispatches,  telegrams,  and 
reports  that  the  application  of  careful 
thought  to  them  was  no  longer  possible; 
IS  it  any  more  likely  now.  with  com- 
munications as  rapid  as  it  is  today  and 
with  the  fantastic  speeds  of  modern 
weapons,  that  statesmen  alone  can  hope 
to  cope  successfully  with  the  pace  of 
events  a-s  they  would  occur  in  a  critical 
modern  crisis.  Defensive  systems  are 
being  developed  with  such  quick  reaction 
times  as  to  give  real  meaning  to  the  term; 
"war  by  accident,  miscalculation,  or  fail- 
ure of  communication."  These  dangers 
are  not  going  to  decrease  as  the  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapons  advances. 
One  of  these  days.  Red  China  is  going 
to  come  forward  with  nuclear  weapons; 
Prance  already  has  them,  and  with  each 
new  nation  that  becomes  a  nuclear 
power,  the  control  over  the  decision  as 
to  whether  there  should  be  nuclear  war 
or  not.  is  diluted. 

I  believe  this  all  points  to  the  pressing 
need  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the 
machinery  of  our  international  peace- 
keeping institutions.  We  must,  of 
course,  maintain  our  military  strength 
until  we  can  find  an  intelligent  and  ef- 
fective method  of  disarmament ;  we  must 
maintain  our  alliances  in  full  vigor,  and 
we  must  maintain  an  effective  diploma- 
tic service,  but  all  these  have  failed  to 
avoid  wars  in  tlie  past  and  cannot  be 
exclusively  relied  upon  in  the  future. 
We  cannot  be  certain,  to  be  sure,  that 
the  addition  of  vigorous  international 
institutions  will  prevent  wars,  but  I  sub- 
mit they  are  a  nece.ssary  and  vital  factor 
m  a  period  of  history  when  the  highest 
premiums  are.  and  must  be.  placed  on 
the  avoidance  of  war.  The  situation, 
simply  stated,  demands  the  existence  of 
reserve  positions.  This  naturally  leads 
us  to  a  consideration  of  the  interna- 
tional machinery  we  now  have  for  set- 
tling international  disputes  without  wai- 
and  the  need  for  its  maintenance  And 
the  only  worldwide  institution  which  we 
have,  and  the  only  one  in  which  the 
great  and  growinc  political  and  power 
issues  of  the  world  can  be  di.scu.ssed  and. 
at  least  in  .'^ome  degree,  dealt  with  is  the 
United  Nations.  NATO  is  regional  and 
limited  valuable  m  itself,  but  insuffi- 
cient We  have  other  means,  bilateral 
and  multilateral,  with  which  to  attack 
our  international  problems,  but  the 
United  Nations  is  the  only  universal 
foioim 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mis.soun.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  a  little  bit  sur- 
prised there  is  this  opposition  developing 
to  the  amendment  which  even  those  who 
are  opposing  it  say  is  no  more  than  what 
will  ultimately  be  accomplished  in  the 
United  Nations. 

Let  me  urge  those  who  arc  interested 
in  the  future  of  the  United  Nations  to 
reflect  on  one  thing  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Byrnes!  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  ;  Mr.  Ford'  — 
and  I  join  them  m  this — are  reflecting 
the  viewpoint  of  a  great  body  of  Ameri- 
can opinion  which  does  not  feel  that  the 
fiscal  record  and  the  sense  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility of  the  United  Nations  has 
been  one  that  we  can  acclaim.  In  fact. 
the  record  of  the  fiscal  activities  of  the 


United  Nations.  I  might  say.  is  a  disgrace 
up  to  this  point.  I  am  going  to  support 
this  bill,  or  at  least  I  think  I  am.  But 
this  amendment  makes  a  great  deal  of 
difference,  because  it  makes  a  great  deal 
of  difference  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try who  want  to  be  sure  there  is  a  more 
reasonable  fiscal  approach  to  things  in 
the  United  Nations. 

Let  us  pet  away  from  the  dangerous 
position  of  Americans  who  believe  that 
we  muj  t  back  away  from  our  arguments. 
when  ve  have  an  issue  of  principle  If 
it  is  principle.  I  do  not  think  we  have  to 
apologize  because  we  are  big  and  strong. 
We  are  arguing  on  the  basis  of  the  ments 
of  the  proposition  not  because  we  may 
be  weak  or  strong.  This  is  a  meritorious 
issue,  as  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
states. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  a 
statement  of  Secretary  Ball  on  page  51 
of  the  committee  hearings  during  his 
interrogation  by  the  committee,  where 
he  points  out  the  U.N.  has  two  basic 
roles;  that  the  first  of  these  roles  has 
been  tc  prevent  the  confrontation  of  the 
great  ixjwers  under  circumstances  that 
could   lead   to  a  nuclear  conflict. 

There  is  an  adjunct  to  that  basic  role; 
the  peacekeeping  role  which  Secretary- 
Ball  points  out  became  a  part  of  the 
United  Nations"  activities  early. 

Tlie  second  role  the  United  Nations 
has  played  is  of  vital  impoioance  by 
serving  as  a  forum  in  which  the  indu.«- 
trial  societies  and  the  less  developed 
nation:  can  be  brought  together.  This 
is  a  re  le  which  covers  many  areas  of 
great  significance. 

This  second  role  has  many  ramifica- 
tions, and  this  debate  here  today  has 
nothimr  to  do  with  the  second  role  and 
its  ramifications. 

On  page  54.  Secretary  Ball  points  out 
what  the  crucial  points  are:  in  reference 
to  the  adjunct  to  the  first  basic  UN. 
role,  the  peacekeeping  role. 

I  quote: 

Certain  members,  however,  have  ques- 
tioned whether  the  assessments  for  peace- 
keeping operations  in  the  Middle  East  and 
the  Congo  constitute  "expenses  of  the  Or- 
ganization" within  the  meaning  of  the 
charter  .and.  consequently,  whether  they  are 
binding  on  all  members. 

It  does  involve  an  interpretation  of 
the  charter.  Is  the  peacekeeping  role 
a  prop<'r  U.N.  function?  So,  rightly, 
the  U.K.  has  gone  to  the  World  Court 
for  an  interpretation. 

If  thi.5  means  that  the  United  Nations 
does  have  this  function,  and  we  want  to 
finance  it.  let  us  clarify  it.  and  that  is 
all  the  Byrnes  amendment  requires  the 
U.N.  to  clo.  It  is  just  common,  sound 
sense.  I  do  not  thiiik  any  nation  in  the 
world  who  is  in  accord  with  this  func- 
tion, even  those  who  might  have  dis- 
agreed m  the  past  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  wa5  contemplated  by  the  UN  Char- 
ter or  was  not.  is  going  to  object  to  the 
United  Nations  saying  that  this  inter- 
pretation has  been  placed  on  it 

I  think  this  is  a  veiT  fundamentAl 
issue  and  means  a  great  deal  Not  ."^o 
much  to  the  United  Nations  right  now. 
but  whether  we  are  going  to  can-y  for 
it  the  support  of  people  who  disagree 
with  It.  There  has  been  a  very  locse 
approach  to  fiscal  responsibility  in  tiie 
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United  Nations.  We  will  gain  a  great 
deal  of  support  from  people  who  think 
as  I  do,  if  we  demonstrate  that  we  are 
willing  to  stand  on  a  principle  of  fiscal 
responsibility  and  in  this  instance  one 
that  goes  to  the  very  heai't  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  United  Nations.  Therefore. 
when  we  do  ask  our  taxpayers  to  come 
forward  and  fmance  something  in  the 
U.N..  we  can  reassure  them.  I  can  go 
back  and  say.  •'Yes;  I  think  we  are  get- 
ting this  thing  back  on  the  right  track; 
this  is  fiscally  responsible." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  every  n.  ember 
of  the  committee  to  support  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ByrnesI. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  a  substitute  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Prelinghuysen- 
as  a  svibstitute  for  the  amendment  offered 
bv  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Byrnes!;  On  page  3.  after  line  7.  insert  the 
following  r.ew  section: 

"Sec  6  It  is  the  sen.se  of  the  Congress 
that  the  United  Nations  should  take  Im- 
mediate steps  to  give  effect  to  the  advisory 
^.pinlon  of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice on  the  financial  obligations  of  members 
of  the  United  Nations  In  order  to  assure 
prompt  payment  of  all  assessments,  includ- 
ing assessments  to  cover  the  cost  of  opera- 
tions to  maintain  or  restore  international 
pe.Tce  and  security." 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  discussion  on  this  so-called 
Byrnes  amendment  which  has  occurred 
both  today  and  yesterday  indicates  very 
clearly  the  feeling  of  a  great  many 
Members  that  we  do  not  have  sufficient 
restrictions,  m  spite  of  those  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  put  in 
the  bill,  with  rc-^pect  to  the  terms  imder 
which  we  will  supply  financial  assistance 
to  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  this  substitute 
a.s  a  major  and.  perhaps,  a  more  rea- 
.sonable  alternative  to  the  proposed  sec- 
tion 6. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  just  re-read 
my  proposal,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it.  I 
.suggest  that  we  say  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  thac  the  United  Nations 
should  take  immediate  steps  to  imple- 
ment the  advisory  opinion  of  the  World 
Court.  This  would  do  more  than  the 
present  section  5.  which  is  simply  an 
expression  of  satisfaction.  Section  5 
gives  no  indication  that  Congress  feels 
there  should  be  an  implementation,  a 
prompt  implementation,  of  the  advisory 
opinion  so  that  it  may  be  possible  to  col- 
lect these  arrearages  more  quickly  than 
has  been  possible  heretofore.  However. 
It  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  make  ap- 
proval, as  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin suggets.  a  prerequisite  of  any  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  fear,  as  others 
have  expressed,  that  if  we  should  make 
approval  of  the  World  Court  opinion 
mandatory,  we  might  complicate  and  not 
facilitate  what  we  hope  will  occur  in 
the  near  future.  I  concede  that  there 
is  much  substance  in  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes],  has 
argued,  we  all  want  to  encourage  the 
direction  in  which  the  United  Nations 
mast  want  to  move.  They  want  to  get 
their  financial  house   in  order  or  they 


would  not  have  asked  for  the  advisory 
opin.on  in  the  first  place. 

Of  course  this  is  the  kind  of  restric- 
tion that  we  could  impo.'^e — this  manda- 
tory restriction — but  it  may  not  be  the 
course  of  wisdom  to  do  so.  I  do  not  think 
in  any  event  that  the  United  Nations  is 
goinj:  to  solve  all  its  financial  problems. 
whether  or  not  it  adopts  the  advisory 
opinion. 

Mr.  ChaiiTnan.  I  suggest  we  simply  say 
that  we  hope  that  the  U.N.  will  take  im- 
mediate action  and  do  no  more  than 
that.  This  new  section  6  would  impose 
the  kind  of  restriction  that  is  reasonable. 
This  provi.'^ion  is  not  likely  to  necessitate 
a  change  in  the  projected  agenda  of  the 
UnitJd  Nations  as  its  begins  its  delibera- 
tions next  week,  yet  it  will  be  a  firm  ex- 
press'ion  of  opinion  on  our  part. 

Ml.  Chairman,  it  is  my  hope  that  we 
can  reach  agreement,  and  that  we  will 
recognize  that  the  language  in  the  pres- 
ent bill  does  not  go  far  enough.  I  hope 
that  many  will  also  realize  there  really  is 
reasc  n  for  hesitation  about  going  as  far 
as  ttie  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  sug- 
gests. 

Ml.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  With  pleas- 
ure. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  think  the  gentleman's  sub- 
stitu  e  would  be  fine  as  a  resolution  that 
we  might  have  adopted  right  after  the 
World  Court  decision  was  handed  down 
in  ari  attempt  to  encourage  the  General 
Assembly  to  act  more  hastily  on  it.  But 
I  thiJik  that  what  the  gentleman  is  for- 
getting and  what  many  Members  who 
argut;  against  tins  amendment  are  for- 
getting is  that  we  are  making  a  loan 
here.  We  are  making  a  loan  to  get  them 
out  c^f  financial  difficulty.  One  of  the 
things  said  by  the  Court  is  that  in  order 
to  ge  ,  their  finances  in  order,  they  should 
comply  with  the  Court  decision. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  I 
have  not  forgotten  for  one  moment  that 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to  make 
a  loan  to  the  United  Nations.  It  does 
not  lollow,  however,  that  we  ought  to 
make  this  as  difficult  as  possible.  What 
we  should  seek  is  that  any  restrictions  we 
impose  are  reasonable.  Obviously  rea- 
sonable men  may  differ  as  to  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  restriction  which  the 
gentleman  from  Wi-sconsin  advocates.  I 
think  we  might  make  haste  more  slowly 
by  this  mandatoiT  restriction  than  if  we 
simply  suggested  that  the  U.N.  take 
prompt  action.  This  is  the  obvious 
course,  which  I  think  they  are  going  to 
do  ar  yway. 

We  would  not  necessarily  be  gaining 
ground  if  we  took  this  so-called  firm  po- 
sition. We  are  putting  all  kinds  of  quali- 
fications on  this  assistance,  in  any  event. 
We  .should  beware  lest  these  restrictions 
reduce  the  possibility  of  getting  favor- 
able action. 

We  should  think  twice  before  wt  move 
in  t.ae  direction  which  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr,  ByrnesI  suggests. 
In  rriy  opinion,  this  is  not  a  simple  ques- 
tion. There  is  considerable  merit  in  the 
reservations  the  gentleman  has  about 
the  language  in  section  5      I  fully  sup- 


port the  need  and  the  desirability  of 
additional  language.  I  do  .suggest,  how- 
ever, the  desirability  of  permissive  lan- 
guage, suggesting  a  certain  course  of  ac- 
tion, rather  than  making  it  mandatory 
I  am  convinced  that  in  that  way  we  will 
be  pursuing  a  course  of  action  which 
will  be  in  the  best  interests  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  realistic  enough 
to  recognize  that  not  many  votes  are 
going  to  be  changed  at  this  .stage  of  the 
debate  this  afternoon.  I  think  I  may 
conclude  from  obseiNing  the  majority 
side  of  the  aisle  that  they  feel  they  have 
sure  votes  enough  to  reject  this  amend- 
ment and  to  pass  the  bill. 

I  heard  the  President  last  night  at  his 
press  conference  allude  to  the  action  of 
Congress  as  somewhat  like  the  "re.sur- 
rection  of  Lazarus";  I  do  not  quite  see 
the  connection.  Perhaps  he  concluded 
that  since  he  had  been  assured  that  this 
amendment  was  going  to  be  rejected  and 
the  bill  was  going  to  pass  that  Congress 
had  now  started  to  move.  I  would  take 
some  exception.  Congress  may  be  mov- 
ing, but  I  am  not  quite  sure  in  what 
direction. 

Now.  in  respect  to  this  amendment  I 
think  there  are  two  or  three  things  tliat 
should  be  reiterated.  I  do  not  want  to 
be  repetitious,  but  I  think  maybe  some 
points  that  have  been  made  could  be  rc- 
emphasized.  One  argument  in  favor  of 
the  Byrnes  amendment  would  certainly 
be  the  apologetic  attitude  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  and  the  '.gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  reflected  when  they 
took  the  floor  to  urge  that  it  be  defeated. 
It  seems  to  me  that  their  expressed  re- 
luctance in  itself  indicates  some  question 
in  their  own  mind  about  the  wisdom  of 
opposing   the    amendment. 

I  questioned  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota concerning  the  amendment  when 
he  appeared  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  He  told  me  at  that  time  that  he 
had  offered  this  amendment  in  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  and  that  it  had 
been  defeated,  and  tliat  on  recon.sidera- 
tion  he  felt  it  sliould  be  defeated  be- 
cause, in  effect,  it  would  be  permitting 
other  nations,  perhaps  not  as  influential 
as  the  United  States  of  .America,  to  be 
setting  our  own  foreign  policy. 

I  take  exception  to  that  analysis  of 
the  Byrnes  amendment.  It  stems  to  me 
we  are  not  putting  this  into  proper  per- 
spective. We  are  not  disfranchising  any 
nation  in  the  United  Nations.  We  are 
in  no  way  trespa.ssmg  upon  their  sov- 
ereignty. All  we  are  saying  by  this 
amendment,  all  we  are  proposing  to 
other  nations  is  that  you  cannot  have 
our  money — you  proceed  and  vote  in  any 
way  you  desire,  you  go  ahead  and  man- 
age your  affairs  just  as  you  elect  to  do — 
but  you  cannot  have  the  money  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  you  cannot 
have  the  resources  of  the  United  States 
of  America  unless  you  pay  your  share  of 
the  burden  of  this  world  organization. 
Is  not  that  what  we  are  saying? 

I  do  not  see  how  any  nation  could 
imply  or  conclude  from  this  language 
that  we  are  denying  them  any  right  that 
they  enjoy  as  a  sovereign  nation.    All 
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we  propose  to  do  is  to  write  a  stipula- 
tion into  this  authorization  that  if  they 
arc  going  to  enjoy  the  fruiUs  of  our  labor, 
if  they  are  going  to  enjoy  the  fruius  of 
our  saving—  and  now  if  they  are  going  to 
enjoy  the  f  -uits  of  a  further  deficit  in 
our  nationa  debt  and  a  further  obliga- 
tion on  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
they  must  share  the  cost  by  paying  their 
dues  the  same  as  the  United  States  has 
paid.  I  think  we  should  entirely  dis- 
count and  ceitainly  abrogate  any  sug- 
gestion that  we  are  trespassing  on  the 
sovereignty  of  any  of  these  nations 

I  believe  I  heard  our  very  distinguished 
chairman  cf  the  committee  mention 
when  he  ad<ires.sed  the  House  a  minute 
ago  that  thi.i  amendment  might  be  con- 
strued as  a  device  to  delay  the  author- 
ization of  the  bond  Lssue  until  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  had  accepted  the  advi.sory 
opinion  of  tiie  World  Court.  I  say  it  will 
be  delayed  o  ily  if  the  delinquent  nations 
want  it  to  be  delayed.  There  is  no  rea- 
son I  can  set  why  they  could  not  put  this 
first  on  the  agenda  when  they  convene 
next  week  and  dispose  of  it,  as  has  been 
assumed  by  the  spon.sors  of  the  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  MORGAN  How  are  we  gointz  to 
control  the  Communist  countries  and 
make  them  put  it  first  on  the  at^enda' 
Whether  you  like  it  or  not,  theie  is  an 
emergency.  The  monev  is  needed  now 
There  was  a  $149  million  deficit  on  June 
30,  1962  The  Byrnes  amendment  will 
only  prolong  the  emergency 

Mr  AVERY.  This  is  a  matter  for  the 
General  A.ssi>mbly.  is  not  that  correct? 

Mr,  MORCiAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Who  sets  the  agenda 
for  the  General  Assembly? 

Mr.  MORGAN  The  Secretary  Gen- 
eral arranges  the  provisional  agenda : 
then  the  General  Committee  meets  to 
recommend  to  the  General  Assembly  the 
items  to  be  en  the  agenda. 

Mr.  AVERY.  That  is  right.  We  are 
not  talking  t^bout  the  Security  Council, 
we  are  talking  about  the  General  As- 
sembly. The  Soviet  Union  does  not  out- 
vote any  country  m  the  General  As- 
-sembly.  We  all  vote  on  an  equal  basis. 
So  I  cannot  J.ee  how  the  language  of  the 
amendment  could  be  construed  as  an 
obstruction. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Anybody  who  knows 
anything  about  the  Geneial  Assembly 
knows  that  after  the  committee  reports 
and  the  welcoming  speeches  and  the 
committees  are  organized  and  do  the 
preliminary  study  of  the  numerous  items 
on  the  agenda  it  will  be  at  least  a  month 
before  they  leach  anything.  I  say  the 
Byrnes  amendment  is  an  attempt  to 
deliberately  delay  and  is  an  obstruction 
to  our  peacekeeping  machinery  in  try- 
ing to  keep  peace  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  preferentia.  motion. 

The  Clerk  i  ead  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gross  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  tlie  recommendation  that  the 
enacting  clause   be   stricken  out 

Mr.  GROS-S.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  all  this  talk 
about  the  piesent  crisis  in  the  United 
Nations.  The  distinguished  chairaian 
of  the  committee  a  little  while  ago  in  his 


speech  bore  down  on  the  claim  that 
there  is  a  crisis,  an  emergency.  And  just 
a  moment  ago  in  response  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansa.s  (Mr  AvehyI  he  again 
emphasized  that  theme.  Why,  bless 
your  hearts  and  souls.  Adlai  Stevenson 
stood  ankle  deep  in  wall-to-wall  carpet- 
ing in  the  new  mission  building  of  the 
United  Nations  a  year  ago  last  May  and 
.shed  copious  tears  about  the  financial 
crisis  in  the  United  Nations.  That  was 
a  year  and  a  half  at!0 

Mr.  MORGAN.  And  tht-  emergency 
is  so  much  the  worse  now. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  wonder  if  he  still  has 
that  hole  m  hi.s  shoe  that  he  displayed 
when  was  a  pre.sidential  candidate  He 
was  so  deep  in  that  wall-to-wall  carpet- 
ing it  was  impossible  to  see  whether  he 
still  had  that  political  hole  in  his  shoe. 
And  President  Kennedy  started  talking 
about  this  alleged  crisis  last  November 
or  December.  I  wonder  who.se  pockets 
they  have  been  diceing  into  all  this  time'' 
I  have  not  been  invited  to  take  a  walk 
through  the  White-  Hou.'^e  rose  garden 
nor  to  Mr  Rusk's  edifice  in  Foggy 
Bottom,  so  I  am  unable  always  to  get  the 
answei-s. 

Mr.  AVERY  I  can  tell  you  whose 
pockets  they  have  been  digging  into.  I 
can  show  you  in  the  committee  report. 
We  have  advanced  $35  million  beyond 
our   regular  a.sse.ssment. 

Mr.  GROSS      I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  want  to  comment  on  one  or  two 
things  that  have  been  said  The  gentle- 
man from  Texa.'s  'Mr  Wright'  opposing 
my  amendment  which  would  have  re- 
duced the  $64  million  the  U.S.  share  of 
the  $100  million  bond  Lssue  or  to  32 
percent,  which  is  supposed  to  be  our  per- 
centage of  a.sse.ssments.  said  that  failure 
to  pass  this  bond  issue,  even  my  amend- 
ment, would  contribute  to  the  destruction 
of  the  United  Nations  What  does  the 
committee  report  sayi*  What  does  the 
majority  report  of  the  committee  say? 
It  says: 

Refusal  of  the  United  States  to  finance  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  current  United 
Nations  deficit  would  not  force  a  reform  in 
United  Nations  organization  and  procedure 
nor  would  it  put  the  United  Nations  out  of 
business. 

There  you  have  it.    It  would  not  put 

the  United  Nations  out  of  business  if 
Congress  voted  not  a  dollar  for  this 
bond  issue  says  the  majority  report  of 
the  committee. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  Wright  1  that  I 
recall  some  2  or  3  years  ago  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  him  urging  me  to 
support  iiim  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
in  ins  opposition  to  an  increase  in  the 
Federal  debt  ceiling.  Yet.  here  today 
he  opposes  even  a  measly  cut  in  this 
bond  issue  and  make  some  slight  con- 
tribution towaid  balancing  the  budget. 
Three  years  ago  he  was  seekmg  support 
in  opposition  to  raising  the  debt  ceiling 
and  I  was  pleased  to  support  him.  To- 
day he  wants  to  embark  this  country  on 
a  brandnew,  unprecedented  financing 
deal   for   an   international  organization 

Another  comment  I  would  like  to 
make.  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
iMr.  LINDSAY)  spoke  of  the  great  success 
of   the    United   Nations   in    the   Middle 


East.  Well,  let  me  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  I  recall  vividly  that  it 
was  the  British,  French,  and  Israel  that 
ripped  the  United  Nations  Charter  to 
shreds  and  embarked  upon  an  act  of  ag- 
gression in  Egypt  They  were  the  ag- 
gressors— right  or  wrong — and  they  tore 
the  charter  to  shreds  It  was  not  the 
United  Nations  that  got  them  out  of 
there.  It  was  the  United  States  that 
said,  Pack  up  your  stuff  and  get  out  of 
Egypt. 

Those  who  talk  about  the  success  of 
this  Organization  have  forgotten  the 
facts. 

Look  at  the  so-called  U.N.  police  ac- 
tion in  Korea — 35.000  Americans  dead 
and  120.000  wounded 

The  dead  for  the  15  other  U.N.  coun- 
tries involved  in  Korea,  aside  from  the 
South  Koreans,  were  6.000 

How  about  Goa?  How  about  the  mas- 
sacre in  Hungary?  Is  the  U.N  fighting 
with  ui  m  Vietnam?  What  has  the 
United  Nations  accomplished^  I  ask 
the  que.stion — and  all  I  get  is  silence — 
lots  of  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  again 
because  I  would  like  to  read  the  telegram 
sent  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  by 
former  President  Eisenhower.  The  first 
sentence  reads; 

I  would  like  it  made  known  that  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  that  it  is  necessary  to  enact 
the  pending  legislation  to  provide  emer- 
gency financial  assistance  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Here  :s  the  great  former  President  of 
the  United  States  making  this  plea  for 
emergency  financial  a^ssistance  to  the 
United  Nations.     He  continues: 

This  is  a  measure  helping  to  hold  open 
the  door  of  hope  for  all  mankind  in  its 
yearning  for  a  world  peace  and  Justice  among 
nations.  Our  country  has  played  a  leading 
role  In  the  development  of  this  great  forum 
and  we  must  not  fall  It  now  1  urge  that  all 
thoughts  of  partisan  or  personal  advantage, 
and  our  understandable  disappointments 
that  this  institution  like  all  human  enter- 
prises has  not  met  our  every  expectation,  be 
set  aside  and  that  our  Members  of  Congress 
regardlesf^  of  section  or  party  responsibility 
unhesitatingly  stand  up  and  be  counted  In 
support  of  this  legislation 

When  he  now  declares  this  a  financial 
emergency   of   the   United   Nations.   Mr 
Chairman,  the  appeal  does  not  contem- 
plate this  bill  with  the  Byrnes  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Byrnes  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr   GALLAGHER.    I  yield 

Mr.  MORG.AN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  Byrnes  amendment  and  the  Pre  ling - 
huysen  substitute  close  in  20  minutes. 

The  CH.A.IRM.\N  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
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Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.    I  object. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  Byrnes  amendment 
and  the  Frelinghuysen  substitute  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  in  25  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  the  last  2  days  we  have  debated  this 
issue.  There  seems  to  be  a  willingness 
on  the  part  of  most  Members  of  this  body 
to  support  this  bill.  We  have  now  re- 
duced the  debate  to  a  question  of  whether 
or  not  we  shall  adopt  the  Byrnes  amend- 
ment. I  believe  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Prelinghtjysen ] 
recognizes  the  feeling  and  the  sense  of 
this  body.  I  believe  we  all  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Byrnes]  that  it  would  be  well  for  the 
advisory  opinion  of  the  International 
Court  to  be  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. The  issue  is  whether  or  not  the 
hands  of  the  General  Assembly  will  be 
tied  by  the  Byrnes  amendment. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Frelinghtttsen]  recognizes 
this  principle  and  I  think  his  substitute 
IS  one  worthy  of  our  support  in  that  it 
urges  the  United  Nations  to  adopt  the 
advisory  opinion  but  at  the  same  time 
prevents  delaying  tactics  and  the  use  of 
devices  that  will  be  available  to  the  Com- 
munist bloc  in  the  General  Assembly  to 
prevent  the  adoption  of  the  very  decision 
we  here  in  the  House  want  adopted.  So 
I  would  support  the  Frelinghuysen 
amendment. 

I  support  the  substitute  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Prelinghutsen]  as  a  provision 
that  will  embody  the  will  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  here  today  and  still  al^ 
low  the  purposes  of  the  bill  to  be  carried 
out. 

This  bill  is  supported  by  former  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  his  letter  as  read  by 
our  distinguished  chairman,  indicates 
his  support  of  the  committee's  bill.  The 
United  Nations  is  worthy  of  bipartisan 
support. 

I  By  unanimous  consent  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Roosevelt  » ,  the  time 
allotted  Mr,  Roosevelt  was  given  to  Mr. 
Fascell.  I 

The  CHAIRMAN  i  Mr.  Bolling  > .  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma    !  Mr,    Edmondson]. 

Mr,  EDMONDSON,  Mr  Chairman,  at 
this  point  in  the  debate  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  add  anythin?  of  a  substantive 
nature  with  regard  to  the  merit  of  the 
United  Nations  or  of  attempts  to  get  new 
financial  arrangements  set  up  within  the 
United  Nations. 

I  would  like  to  talk  to  the  Members 
cf  this  body  on  a  plane  that  we  share, 
each  and  every  one  of  us.  We  come 
from  many  different  walks  of  life,  we 
come  from  many  professions,  many  oc- 
cupations, but  all  of  us,  I  believe,  have 
one  thing  in  common.  To  some  extent 
at  least,  we  all  claim  to  be  practical  about 
politics  and  to  have  some  commonsense 
and  knowledge  about  politics  and  how- 
to  get  votes. 

I  want  you  to  stop  for  a  minute  and 
consider  this  resolution  in  a  way  it  is 


going  to  be  represented  by  the  Russians 
to  the  General  Assembly  'f  it  is  adopted 
tl\e  way  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
would  like  to  have  it  adopted. 
Suppose  this  resolution  read: 

No  loans  sliall  be  made  to  the  Republican 
nominee  for  Congress  from  Wisconsin  unless 
he  votes  a  certain  way  on  a  certain  proposi- 
tion  In   the   Congress   of   the   United   States. 

Th{-  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  very 
properly  would  resent  this  kind  of  ulti- 
matum. If  he  is  any  kind  of  man  he 
would  resent  it.  We  are  not  dealing 
with  back  alley  politicians  who  repre- 
sent r.ations  in  the  United  Nations.  We 
are  d^jaling  wiih  men  of  stature,  with 
women  of  stature,  wlio  iiave  dignity,  and 
we  have  to  treat  them  as  such. 

If  we  want  the  U.N.  Assembly  to 
adopt  the  ruling  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  with  reference  to  assess- 
ments— as  I  am  sure  all  of  us  agree  the 
Assembly  should  do — it  simply  is  not 
good  psychology  or  good  politics  to  serve 
an  ul:imatum  on  the  question  as  the 
Byrnes  amendment  proposes.  We  would 
not  adopt  this  approach  in  American 
politics  and  it  will  not  work  in  the  U.N. 
either 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
RhodksI. 

Mr,  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  it  should  be  said  that  here 
today  if  we  adopt  the  Byrnes  amend- 
ment, as  I  hope  we  will,  we  will  strength- 
en the  prestige  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice.  All  of  us  hold  the  dream  of 
a  rule  of  law  someday,  when  men's  na- 
tures have  become  able  to  accept  that 
type  of  world  and  are  interested  in  estab- 
lishing; the  prestige  of  this  Court.  This 
amendment  would  help  do  that,  and  I 
hope  It  will  succeed. 

But  even  more  important.  I  want  to 
ask  this  question:  What  do  you  think  is 
the  most  important  thing  to  the  United 
Nations?  I  think  the  most  important 
thing  :o  it  is  the  continued  good  will  of 
the  American  taxpayer.  I  do  not  know 
how  your  people  back  home  feel  about  it. 
but  my  people  are  getting  a  httle  tired 
of  pouring  money  down  what  appears  to 
be  a  ijottomless  pit.  They  feel  lonely 
because  the  taxpayers  of  the  other  na- 
tions cf  the  earth  are  not  putting  in  as 
big  a  share  as  we  are.  I  think  this 
amendment,  if  adopted,  would  do  a  lot 
to  let  the  American  taxpayer  know  how 
his  Representatives  feci  about  his  situa- 
tion, tliat  we  are  solicitous  about  it  and 
that  we  are  doing  the  best  we  can  to 
make  ;ure  he  gets  the  maximum  benefit 
from  tne  expenditure  of  his  money. 

This  amendment  would  serve  the 
American  taxpayer  by  helping  the  United 
Nations  help  itself  to  set  its  house  in 
order,  financially  speaking.  Until  this 
is  done  we  cannot  give  our  constituents 
the  assurance  they  desire  that  they  will 
not  be  called  upon  to  bail  the  United 
Nations  out  each  year.  Again,  may  I 
say,  that  the  knowledge  by  the  American 
taxpayer  that  all  is  well  with  the  U.N. 
financially,  and  that  the  dollars  we  con- 
tribute are  .spent  wisely,  is  the  greatest 
asset  the  UN.  could  possess. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  ReussI. 


Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  Mem- 
bers are  deeply  in  favor  of  the  United 
Nations  promptly  recognizing  the  In- 
ternation,il  Court  of  Justice  ruling  that 
all  members  have  to  pony  up.  "even  Ste- 
phen,"  on  their  U.N.  obligations. 

The  question  is.  Is  the  Frelinghuysen 
approach  or  the  Byrnes  approach  the 
best? 

I  hope  we  will  adopt  the  Frelinghuy- 
sen substitute,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  is  sensible  and  directed  at  getting  the 
job  done. 

Let  me  recall  to  you  a  piece  of  recent 
history — of  the  so-called  agonizing  re- 
appraisal of  1953,  when  we  told  our 
allies  over  in  Europe  that  unless  they 
adopted  the  European  Defense  Commu- 
nity exactly  as  we  wanted  it,  we  might 
have  to  take  our  bat  and  ball  and  go 
home. 

The  result  of  that  muscle-flexing,  un- 
bending attitude  on  our  part  was  that 
they  did  not  do  a,s  we  wanted.  I  sus- 
pect one  of  the  reasons  they  did  not  do 
as  we  wanted  was  because  of  our  over- 
reaching ourselves. 

In  the  pre.sent  case  I  think  that  what 
we  have  to  .say  is  what  the  Frelinghuy- 
sen substitute  .says:  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  U.N.  should  act  fa- 
vorably on  the  International  Court's 
mandate.  If  we  eo  on  to  say.  "If  you 
do  not,  we  will  take  our  bat  and  ball  and 
go  home,  we  will  sweep  the  chessmen 
from  the  table,  we  will  tear  down  the 
temple  of  the  United  Nations  '  we  are 
going  to  get  just  the  opposite  of  the 
result  that  we  thought  we  would  achieve. 
So  I  hope  the  Frelinghuysen  amendment 
is  voted  up. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Collier  [  (or  1  '-j  minutes. 

Mr.  COLLIER,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
been  reiterated  here  several  times  today 
that  the  adoption  of  the  Byrnes  amend- 
ment would  re.<;uU  in  a  critical  delay  in 
meeting  the  described  emergency  of  the 
U,N.  The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  repeated 
for  the  b(>nerit  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  that  even  foi-mer  President 
Eisenhower  recognized  the  depth  of  this 
emergency.  Obviously  many  Members 
of  the  House  feel  that  a  serious  emer- 
gency exists.  Yet.  in  the  next  breath 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  .said  that  the 
General  A.ssembly  of  the  U.N.  could  not 
get  around  to  acting  on  the  World  Court 
decision  for  one  and  a  half  montJis.  be- 
cause they  had  to  go  through  the  nor- 
mal routine  of  extending  their  mutual 
felicitations  and  making  opening 
speeches. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  that  it 
seems  to  me  if  the  former  President  of 
the  United  States  feels  that  there  is  an 
emergency,  as  .some  Members  of  the 
House  do,  certainly  the  General  A.vsem- 
bly  of  the  U.N.,  which  has  everything 
at  stake,  presiunably,  should  recognize 
the  same  emergency  and  forgo  the  felic- 
itations, the  bows,  and  the  handshakes 
when  it  reconvenes,  and  get  down  to 
the  business  involved  without  delay. 
Anticipating  this,  we  can  adopt  what  is 
a  very  sensible  amendment  to  this  bill. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Collier] 
has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  IMr.  OHara]  for  l'^  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  OTIAFIA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, each  Member  must  answer  to  his 
own  con.science.  I  shall  not  have  it  on 
my  conscience  that  I  denied,  perhaps, 
the  la^l  faini  hope  of  peace  that  we  have 
in  the  UniLec  Nations. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  Irom  Wisconsin  will  bring 
about  condilioiis  that  might  completely 
wipe  out  Ih?  last  faint  ho]>e  of  peace 
we  have. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  voting  my  con- 
science, as  1  know  my  colleagues  will 
vote  theirs.  I  shall  vote  against  the 
Byrnes  amendment  and  I  shall  sleep  with 
contentment  tonight. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gintleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Hays!  for  I'j  minutes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Meader!  for  I'l^  minutes. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Byrnes  amendment  is  the  intelligent  way 
to  in.sure  the  repayment  of  loans  author- 
ized by  this  till. 

It  Is  not  interference  with  the  sover- 
eignty of  anyone  else  We  do  not  have 
to  make  thi;:  loan.  If  we  make  It,  we 
can  make  it  contingent  upon  conditions 
which  a  sou:  d  banker  would  require  be- 
fore he  prant<^d  a  loan  to  an  applicant, 
because  the  condition  deals  with  the  dif- 
ficulties which  gave  rise  to  the  deficit 
the  United  Nation.s  faces  today.  It  em- 
ploys the  International  Court  s  advi.sory 
opinion  as  a  mechanism  to  encourage 
making  up  arrearages  t-o  piovide  funds 
to  repay  the  loan  and  thus  would  make 
this  transaction  btisinesslike  and  sen- 
sible. 

Mr.  Chain:ian.  we  have  a  duty  {-o  pro- 
tect the  taxpayers'  interests  and  in  my 
judgment  pioceeding  in  this  fashion 
strengthens  .he  United  Nations  by  en- 
couraging it  to  face  up  to  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  amend- 
ment.   I  hope  it  i.s  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gtjntleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Williams  1. 

Mr.  WILLI '^MS  Mr  Chairman,  I  am 
opposed  to  -.his  legislation  in  it.s  en- 
tirety. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
MatthewsI. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque>t  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida   IMr. 

MATTHrWS  ! . 

Mr.  MAT7HEWS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wi."^-h  to  than.c  the  gentleman  from  M!<^- 
sLssippi  for  giving  me  additional  time. 
First  of  all  1  want  to  congratulate  the 
di.stineuished  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs for  brirgmg  us  a  bill  which,  in  my 


opinion,  would  have  a  great  beneficial 
effect,  a  tremendous,  positive  effect  in 
helping  us  solve  a  very  grievous  problem. 
I  want  at  the  outset  to  say  that  I  am 
supporting  this  committee  and  I  am  op- 
uosin!4  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  IMr. 
Byrnes  J.  I  would  accept  the  substitute 
amendment  provided  it  were  .salisfac- 
lory  to  the  committee. 

Ml.  Chaiiman.  let  us  not  1^  confused 
With  the  problem  that  faces  us.  There 
are.  as  I  understand,  over  23.000  troops 
of  the  United  Nations  confrontln^'  prob- 
lems in  the  Middle  East  and  in  the  Cont^o 
that  have  to  be  solved.  This  situation 
is  not  like  the  Korean  situation,  as  I  un- 
derstand It,  Thei>e  troops  are  not  troops 
from  the  United  States  of  Ameru  a.  But 
unless  we  can  do  .somethmg  to  keep  these 
troops  there,  what  ai*e  we  going  to  do  to 
fill  the  vacuum?  Tlial  is  the  specific 
immediate  problem  that  faces  us.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  best  way  to  solve  that 
problem  is  by  pa.ssmg  this  bill  that  has 
been  brought  to  us  by  the  distinguished 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

May  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  their  proposal  strengthens  the  fiscal 
aspects  of  the  United  Nations.  If  you 
have  a  desire  to  strengthen  the  fiscal 
aspects  of  the  United  Nations  I  think  you 
will  do  .so  by  taking  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendations. The  committee's  rec- 
ommendations say  that  this  money  that 
the  United  Stattis  lends  will  be  repaid 
throurh  our  assessments.  We  can  take 
what  we  will  pay  from  dues  year  after 
year  out  of  tins  loan,  if  necessary.  It  is 
a  conservative  vole,  I  submit,  when  you 
look  at  the  fiscal  aspect  of  this  problem. 

But,  more  than  that,  let  me  say  auain. 
there  are  those  ui  America  who  from  time 
to  time  cry  for  action.  They  say  let  us 
not  avoid  action,  let  us  meet  every  crisis 
face  to  face.  We  have  here  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  the  crisis  face  to  face, 
to  confront  problems  not  with  American 
troops  but  with  troops  of  the  United 
Nations.  It  is  a  proposition  that  it 
would  seem  to  me  should  meet  the  over- 
whelming favor  of  the  Members  of  this 
House. 

And  so,  Mr.  Chainnan.  again  I  say,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  committee's  pro- 
posal, and  I  hope  we  meet  this  issue  with 
an  overwhelming  vote  of  approval. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlemen  from  West  'Virginia 
f  Mr.  Bailey  i, 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr  Chairman,  as  a 
freshman  Member  of  Congress  in  1946 
it  was  my  plea.suie  to  participate  in  the 
debates  and  to  vote  for  the  adoption  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  I  had  the 
pleasun^  of  offering  for  the  Record  reso- 
lutions endorsing  the  charter  from  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  the  A,«- 
sociation  of  University  Women  I  had 
confidence  in  an  organization  of  this 
kind  at  that  time,  I  still  have  confidence 
that  It  IS  possibly  the  only  orpanization 
now  that  can  save  the  peace  of  the  world 

I  shall  vote  against  any  cripplinp  or 
delaying  amendment  to  this  proposal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the  gentleman   from  New   Jersey 

Mr.  JOELSON  1 . 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in   support   of    llie    Frelinghuysen   sub- 


stitute because  I  feel  it  is  a  reasonable 
and  a  sensible  compromise.  We  are  told 
by  former  President  Eisenhower  and  by 
President  Kennedy  that  there  is  an 
emergei:cy  today.  That  is  what  we  are 
faced  with, 

I  am  a  little  bit  surprised  and  shocked 
to  hear  it  said  we  must  look  upon  this 
the  way  a  banker  looks  upon  somebody 
coming  .n  for  a  small  loan.  This  is  not 
a  question  of  bookKeepins^  or  accountnig. 
It  is  a  question  of  p>eace  or  of  war.  and 
the  only  accounting  is  the  accounting 
we  will  have  to  give  to  the  American  peo- 
ple and  to  our  children  if  we  turn  our 
Lack  on  the  Congo  and  Middle  East,  if 
we  allow  the  United  Nations  to  pull  out.  if 
we  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Commu- 
nists aiid  create  the  kind  of  unrest  upon 
which  they  thrive  and  grow  fat.  Let  us 
get  behind  the  bill,  let  us  avoid  crippling 
amendments  so  the  United  Nauons, 
which  IS  the  last  best  hope  for  peace  on 
eartli,  can  do  the  job  for  whicli  we 
created  it. 

The  CHAIRJkL\N.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes Uie  gentleman  from  Miiisouri  [Mr. 

ICHORD). 

Mr.  ICHORD  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  aoi  vehemently  opposed  to  House 
Resolution  7G4.  and  I  am  just  as  strongly 
opposed  "vO  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnesj 
because  of  what  I  consider  to  be  its  of- 
fensive and  impi-udent  language.  Mr. 
Chainnan.  I  cannot  properly  convey  my 
thoughts  and  register  m>-  opposition  to 
both  the  amendment  and  the  resolution 
in  the  short  time  of  a  minute  and  a  half. 
Therefore,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr, 
Fascell  1. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mi  Chairman,  first 
I  wish  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Roosevelt  I  for  making 
this  additional  time  available  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  suggested 
in  the  course  of  this  di.scussion  that  the 
bill  and  the  amendments  should  be 
viewed  in  the  interest  of  what  is  best 
for  the  United  Nations.  I  respectfully 
suggest  we  should  view  ail  this  in  the 
light  of  what  is  the  most  important  and 
best  for  the  United  Slates.  This  is  the 
issue  wliich  confronts  us  here  this 
afternoon. 

I  support  the  Frelinghuysen  substitute 
and  I  .support  the  bill.  I  am  opposed  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Byrnes).  I 
support  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Fre- 
linghuysen 1  not  because  it  is  a  com- 
promise out  because  ;t  is  necessary  for 
me  as  a  Member  of  this  body  and  as  an 
Amencai  citizen  to  take  a  stand  for  prin- 
ciple The  only  principle  that  can  t>e 
taken  is  in  a  vote  for  the  Frelinehuysen 
substitute?  and  a  no  vote  agamst  the 
Byrnes  amendment. 

Why?  Dots  the  United  Nations  need 
the  money  or  does  it  not?    I  say  it  does 

Is  it  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  tc  have  the  money  given  to  the 
United  Nations?    I  say  it  is. 

Is  it  in  the  inteiest  of  tJ.e  United 
States  for  us  to  have  the  peacekeeping 
machine;y  moving''    I  say  it  is. 
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IH  it  In  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  get  the  money  provided  by  this 
lenolutlon  by  way  of  loans,  purchase  of 
bonds  of  the  United  Nations,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  pcare.<eeplnB  machinery,  as 
quickly  as  po.sMble?  I  say  it  Is  We 
I.Kve  delayed  too  lonu  already. 

I  do  not  believe  that  It  Is  wise  or  in 
the  best  Interest  of  the  United  States  to 
take  the  question  of  the  arrearftues  of 
tlie  members  of  the  United  Nations  and 
lie  11  to  this  resolution,  as  a  condition 
precedent.  I  do  not  believe  It  Is  In  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  States  by  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin tying  a  condition  precedent  to 
this  loan  to  throw  the  whole  Issue  back 
into  the  machinery  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, when  the  United  States  has  al- 
ready crossed  that  bridge  on  this  is.sue 
I  say  It  Is  a  step  backward,  not  a  step 
forward  I  say  that  In  the  best  Inter 
esls  of  the  United  States  of  America  as 
a  matter  of  principle  the  Byrnes  amend- 
ment must  be  defeated  and  the  Pre- 
liHRhuysen  sub.stltute  must  be  accepted 

The  question  of  wettlnw  aireaiftKes 
piud  up  and  the  financial  condition  of 
tlie  UN  Improved  Is  Important  A.s  ii 
iniiiier  of  fact  this  Issue  has  top  priority 
;n  the  UN  and  with  the  United  States 
But  while  .Htrlvlnu  to  do  this  the  United 
states  Is  confronted  with  an  's.^ue  of  even 
l;;'-',li(M'  priority 

Funds  which  the  pending  nvsolutlon 
•Aould  help  to  provide  must  be  mode 
aviillable  hm  soon  us  possible 

The  U  N  hiis  taken  action  on  both 
(piestlons,  that  is.  the  nneaiaKes  and 
the  additional  funds  The  evidence  l.s 
lluis  that  H  ;s  actum  i  I'spon.sUMy  to  meet 
It.',  own  dlf!1cultle,s 

The  U  S  posltltUi  i>  cliwr  We  supp(U't 
'111'  lull  puviuent  of  iuu'iiianes  by  all 

Hui  fliNt  of  all  we  .Niipport  the  avail- 
i\l)ilitv  of  additional  funds  for  the  UN 
lo  lii'^uie  the  iiperatl(Uis  of  peacekeepina 
ini\i'hinerv 

If  the  Hvines  atneiulment  h  adopted 
!).('  United  Stales  cannot  achieve  [[n 
Hixt  pilorlty  Iwrnet  until  the  UN  has 
Hcied  on  the  US  secoiut  i)iioiity  taiwet 

This  dc)»"*  Moi  make  hocxI  sense  It  Is 
not  in  the  bcMi  Inteicst  of  I  he  UiUted 
States 

Fmallv  Mi  Chaiiinan  (his  resolution 
as  amended  bs  (he  (.'ommillee  on  Foi - 
e;nn  AtTaiis  atid  with  the  siibstltute  of- 
fered by  (ho  dlstiiunil.shcd  «entleman  of 
New  .Jersev  Mr  Fnri  iNctttfYsrN !  must 
be  adopted 

As  a  free  world  leader  dedicated  to 
freedom  the  United  States  has  a  dual 
resiMinsibllity  for  mllitaiv  defense  and 
maintenance  of  nuichineiv  that  will  help 
to  reestablish  and  perpetuate  peace  m 
the  world  I  would  be  the  fh.sl  to  ad- 
mit that  the  United  Nations  has  not 
.solved  all  of  the  world  s  problems  but 
the  fact  that  It  has  .settled  some  of  them 
makes  It  an  instrument  available  io  the 
United  States  for  leduclna  critical  areas 
of  tension. 

The  United  Nations  occupies  a  vital 
place  m  the  opeiation  of  our  forei«n  i)ol- 
icy  For  the  new  countries  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  tlie  United  Nations  Is  lndlsi)ensa- 
ble  It  Is  their  place  of  recoHnition  a> 
world  personalities  It  alves  them 
siandiiiK   and   respunsibllity   as   well   as 


practical  help  m  inuiiv  helds  uiihout 
which  their  developnu'nt  would  be  ma- 
terially slow(>d,  and  chaos  mit^hi  be 
much  nore  likely  to  occur 

What  Is  at  .'take  is  iuh  only  our  po- 
sition m  tlie  UniK'd  Nations  but 
whethei  the  new  luit ions  will  tuir.  t(.  us 
for  a  p(  sltlon  of  respectablln  v  n.d  icul- 
ershlp  or  whether  they  will  ;  nn  to  tiie 
Soviet  U'lUon  It  we  (H'lmit  cnmti.uii.Mn 
lo  perneate  Lhrouuhoui  the:;.-  n.  v  in- 
lions  and  forsake  ttie  peatiiuak.!.*;  I. it- 
eration.', of  the  United  Nations,  we  are 
Kivlnw  up  to  the  ("omiminlsts  the  prin- 
ciples fcr  which  we  siaiid 

Even  thouwh  the  So\ii't  i)!o(  s.-eks  to 
weaken  and  paralv/e  die  Uniied  Nations 
and  make  it  inefTi-etise  the  nations  of 
the  free  world  are  det(  i  inii.ri!  tliat  It 
.'•hall  continue  to  manuuui  peace  and 
stability  in  the  world 

We  are  fortunate  to  Viiivc  n  fmim  In 
which  the  world  can  ludwe  u!n'  i.~  ■<i\  the 
.side  of  falrplav.  ju.sticr  !ii.;ht«.  And 
fieedoir  The  United  Nations  nffords 
the  DPI  ortunily  of  direct  ('niita<'  with 
leaders  ot  104  nations  S  .'Vt'H  imported 
by  the  ('(unmiitee  with  ainri.iiiu'  i.t-.  and 
which    \Ve    are    consul'':  ii'n    ludas  :\ 

bill  thai  should  pa.ss  om-i '.Op  jn.i.^ly  m 
the  House      The  Committrr  .,1;   I'Melgn 

AtTmis  has  worked  diiiuenlly  and  has 
cotne  u,>  with  anuuKlments  that  --.hould 
meet  ,uiy  obieclions  that  aie  ofleicd  I 
have  suppoited  each  i\li(l  e\.  :>,  ,iiiv  i  i!- 
melU  a.'.  It  was  olTered  lu  the  loiiiuuiue 
and  as  reported  ui  this  bill. 

If  the  bond  Is.siie  fails  tl.i'  pi  acekeep- 
nuj  oix'iations  fail  under  Miuiniiul  hlack- 
mallinK  by  nations  that  opposr  't  .  :n  but 
have  nc  better  solutions  to  ot!.  ■ 

Mr  Chairman  to  iri'ise  ii:  ,i>port 
the  loan  Is  to  plav  inin  lii.  hands  Of 
the  f(uces  that  -.eek  d-stiuclion  of  tJlC 
Uniteil    Nadons 

I   Ul«e  e\e|'vonr   to   •.iiiiiini!    IlllB  bill. 

Th"  CHAIHMAN  Ihr  ("hair  rWOg- 
ni.'t".  (he  ueiiUeman  tinm  I'eiinsylvanltt 
Mr    MoiKiVN  I  to  elo-.e  drbute, 

Mr    Mt^HOAN      Mi     Chaiinin!^    !   -tm 

Celtalnly  kiOlUM  to  .l:.k  i'i';\  M,;;,  ,:  if 
( he  Ilou.se  to  si'n:  r!;  L;  .  i  1;  ,1  ;■  :  ;*  1  i.e. 
foil'  he  voles  on  tlie.e  Iw^i  luin  :,.!;i,i  ;,'s, 
I  will  support  the  Fielliuihuv  -r;,  ,1  1  n.d- 
mellt  becau.se  l(  has  ;io  iroiiid  liory  pro- 
V  Islotis 

Ml  Chan  man.  (!uiiit{  1800  when  a 
meal  Amba.s.sadoi  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Heniv  Cabot  Lodue,  loft  his  post 
to  become  the  vice  presidential  candl- 
d<(ie  (u;  the  Reput)llci\n  ticket,  a  great 
.succi',..soi-  was  iiatni  d  m  his  place  by 
Iht'.sidi'lll  Klsenho'.M  1  .Ja;",-  ,T  Wftds* 
worth  Amba.s.sadoi  .J.ciu  s  .J.  Wads* 
woith  had  many,  maiiv  snus  of  service 
al  t!ie  UN  I  want  !o  i-  ad  !r.-,t  a  little 
(luotaiion  from  his  t<  .tiiii,;nv  before  the 
Foifiwn  Keliiiion.s  CDmm.!''.  of  the 
.Senate 

Ambas.sadui     Wadswoilh    .saul; 

Whrihrr  wr  like  i»  nt  not,  nnd  many  of  us 
innv  ma  tiip  is  ii'piinM  to  th»  nnnncUl 
ptitdii  "I  tlu'  iiiiiU-ij  Nuttnni  will  b«  tuktn 
a.-i  (".lili'iac   n!    Ihr   HtreuKth  or  Wtikknou  0( 

r  .s   ii'.aii>i'Ni;i|>  In  r.u|i)x>rt-  (if  th*  OrganlM* 

Hon  II'.  clDutiT  .0.!  ;'•  ;'0lt  n«  n  pMOt- 
inivkrr      I  run  -.ii',   wp:        '  iidencp  from  loni 

(•Vpcrlrn.r      'hi-      t     ,S      pi'Clill(J»     Will     rUt     Of 

liUl    a*    inir    !<v^p''n'«p    ti    jUdKtd    U)   b«   halt 

•  a  h.il'  .nK 


Undei'  the  ainendineni  of  the  Kontle- 
man  from  \Visc(<nsin  iMr  BvhnksI  you 
certainly  .ne  haltii;*^  It  i.s  very,  very 
vital  to  vott  no  on  the  amendment  of- 
ICi.'it  i)v  (lie  netUlenuut  fi'om  Wl.scunsin 
IMi  HvHNKs  ^lll,^  is  an  emeiKcncy. 
It  hH>  Ill-en  •^o  reeo«ni/ed  by  all  national 
leaders  m  both  political  parties.  The 
United  Nations  needs  this  motU'V  foi  its 
peacekcep.nw  mai  luneiy  Let  us  net  on 
with  the  busiia'ss  at  hand  and  vole  down 
the  amendm  1.'  -;  the  eenileinan  from 
Wisconsin     Mi'    HviiNKs; 

Mrs,  GHl'.FN  ('f  Oreroii  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  ask  ui.annnous  con.sent  to  extend 
my  remark.',  at  this  i)oini  .n  die  Rv.coKn 
and  to  Include  exti.na'ous  matter 

The  CHAIHM.'\N  Is  theie  objection 
to  the  request  ot  the  'lentlrwaiman  fi'om 
Oregon? 

There  wa^  :,o  objection. 

Mrs.  UKEEN  of  Oregon.  Mr  riuilr- 
man.  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  llvrnes 
amendment  and  any  odu  1  amendment 
which  wruld  hmdei  in  any  way  the 
United  N.iti '1.  .uul  ila>  .  tlevtiveness  ot 
this  Organi/ation 

There  has  been  (on^aleiable  explana- 
tion and  (1.  Ill -.'.aa,  ot  die  hiiancmn  de- 
tail.' Ii.iM  u.':  undoubtedly  be  moie 
of  the  :>.o:,,  A'.id  d.eiefoie,  I  w  l.sli  [list 
to  Uddli  ir.'.'.<::  to  a  .somewhat  laiKcr 
issue. 

Is  the  national  .nieust  o[  die  UiiUed 
States  M'lvial  U\  numlaislup  m  (ho 
Unh' v1     N.ilaii-^  i'he     an.swei     ui     my 

mind  ; .    Vi  '> 

Durlnu   the  miei  veiom.'    17   veai.-,  be- 
tween San  I'laticiseo  and  today   the  U  N 
has  urox^ii    m    the   (inecdon   ot    a    lilluie 
'.'     '  <  :!i    '1  u  111  111  01  del  and  peace      1'  law  ed 
ai.U  aui-iei  Icci.  af  are  all  human  iiistiiu 
tluna,  the  United  Nalams  al   a  tuiiomum 
pro\    d-  '.  a  fonun  loi    ili.spules  all'  I    olhei 
ineai      o.i\>    la  I'll  lound  wanloiK       hue. 
It  OHIinot  lininiM'    .etihinent   ol   an  i.s.ue 
True    It    Iri  el!r(i,\.'    in   die   mea.suie   diat 
lU  tUiinhei      lali-.   prim, I    it    to  be   elTeC- 
t   '.  '■       I  ln'«v  e\  I  I      i  he    1  eeord    if.    il\(|:.sput 
able    dial     die    UN     ha.s    ofleu    iluppcU 
hOStllltii   •  and   '  t  "lui  ed  01  der. 

To  Miyone  who  nu»iht  east  a  vote  to 
weaken  In  anv  wav  oi  desiiov  the  Untied 
Nations  tl-.r  que  non  i.s  What  is  sui'- 
gesiod  to  taK<'  i!.'.  piaci  '  Only  nniilaiy 
power? 

Let  us  remeinbei  die  sobei  mn  fai  t  that 
mistakes  and  miscalculations  can  bi' 
more  costly  than  thev  could  ever  hav 
been  durliu^  pa-',  md:  national  tonhichs 
As  weapon-  b'.comc  moie  desliuedve 
they  brc'im.'  more  usele'.s  as  ui  .tiuinents 
of  policy,  Wai  a.s  an  altei  native  in 
diplomacy  seiiJi.',  liudKlui  beeau.'.ol  (he 
destructive  i»o'.vi>  ol  nueleai  weapons. 
This  should  (.11  1     ;'  In  iii.ii'i   a  premnun 

on  peaceful  lU'lU  naela'.s  to  die  mI  dement 
of  P0tenUail'>  divastattnu  contlut.s  III'. 
tween  nation',  ii  tie  vnv\h 

We  ha\e  sprlit  blillon.s  Pu  lii  fen.e  - 
these  aie  liece.s.saiv  luiuls-IUUch  ol  1( 
for  tlic  de\elopment,  miuiufactuie  and 
transpoi  tadon  of  nucleai  weapons  We 
rose  to  die  (a-e.i.sion  maKlilflcently  lo 
conduct  an  aiilir(  to  save  a  beleauutU'eU 
people  of  lieilm  and  lo  stand  by  ourcom- 
mltment.s  ii  (o.st  hundu-d.s  of  milUun.i 
of  dollais  We  paid  mo^t  We  did  not 
quibble      Wr   hau'ht    under  the  aewis  of 
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the    I'nited    .Nations    t«    proi^ect    South 
Kona  aKall'l.•^    Communist  aRi^ression. 

I  suKMest  that  the  proposed  amount 
(1!  the  loan  is  a  mere  pittance  compaifd 
to  these  mammoth  expenditures  Is  tfie 
UnlL*Hi  Nations  an>  le.s.s  a  detenent  to 
war?  1  thiriK  not  I><)  we  vote  dow'n 
the  bond  tssi  e  aiul  theiebv  help  U)  de- 
Miti\  A  hat  mw  w(ll  ho  (he  inosl  unpoi - 
tint  detiu'.eit  to  Will  vet.  devi.sed  b.\ 
man  the  on  v  deteirtnt  that  when  it  i.s 
U.scd  It  lulMh  U..S  mis.Mot.  On  tl.e  oVhei 
hand  da'  awful  moment  when  ihe  H- 
bomb.  whicli  'AC  eonsidei  a  deterrent  is 
dropped— till  1  preriM'lv  at  this  moment 
of  Its  u.se  r.  f.iil.s  111  it.s  H.s'imed  pur- 
pose a  purpose  wh.ch  we  arc  luid  it  to 
ket*l>  'he  peac  •. 

Let   US  iHJSi'   ft    Ivpnthrtlenl   que.stlnn 
Wh.it  sliould  we  do  .1   uui    allies  pulled 
o'ut  ol  Heilm      What  .s,'io\nd  we  do  il  tlie 
continental  p'lweis  pulled  out  of  NAIX) 
C)r    m  eith«'r  case    il   tney   ii'mained   m 
Heilin  or  NA'lt)  but  lelu.seil  to  pay  th.eii 
.share   ot    defiayiiH:    expenses    would    we 
fold  our  tent.'     bieak   camp    tiiul  lelrea' 
to    the    Norlli    Americaii    Continent'     1 
t  ii-'>;e\t   wt    wi  uld  no!      And  I  do  not,  a-s 
It    paluUei   lh(    <n!it    bel.rve   dun    dial    Wi 
.'laiuUl  puh  (aa  of  Uie  [    N    ol   (laiHue  m 
;>omr    .vat    v'.     (inaiiclai    sildown    sdike 
»iKauist  d.e  I    iiii^l  Nations 

Now    1  thint  that  out  ( invn  niueiil  tia.'- 
bet  n  a  lei  I  (o  die  pos-sihilit  les  vd  teducinn 
our  hnancial  oblii-iallons  uhenevii    ims- 
Slble      1  ; !;i!,k  diis  is  n  !le(  U'd  m  Iht  co.st 
of   NAIO   su|  p<ii  t        I'll'-   iw.si    i.s   ajjpoi 
tlOlK  d      ainoi  ,;      ii.imbei       nations      ^  4a 
tietioi uilious    In  1(1    1 1  om    tune    i<>    i.im 
'I  aki-    the    NAIO    cNtanseN    fvn     a.iflelil- 
i.aval    m.'.Lalli  dor  .    !i  i.'.sile>    (ouunani- 

CUtlOlU*.       Moi   Is  .U.d       I  1  nticllon       Ol 

nutl'ai      \Kia,i>...     ..i.il     w.i:      InadqUar- 


tors  d  .1  .s< !  I  I  a  i!  (  Hi;  il... 
lure  lauU'el  I  la  t  1..U1 
this  V  t  al  .•>  II  .'iH  pel  i  1  i.l 
tinui  ha  d.r  ni  \t  ►'  m  a: 
.  .  !  ow  ever,  UUI  u.iiK  a'> 
,.»  ik.1  i.(   nnd  1  ii  veai  •   an 

cent,  vv '  la '  I  1  '•'!  a  I  d 
Western  Hun  p*  a'.  *  '..it 
eome    incur    p  osp.  1  lan- 

been  accompl 
provisions  for 
I  am  ffopa 
lions  bond  bi 
In  lis  pi  en, I.- < 
perforniane< 


I.  ,iid  a   sd  uc- 

;   .'>tans   .'.h.iii 

4init    w  ,11  I  op 

1  w  1  ■  s I  al  . 
1  '.;  ,.i;  e  w  a.s  J 7 
.i.uio.l  50  p(  ;  - 
lajr  slu>ie  a' 
'.  ies  ha  .  I  la 
Ala!  d.,s  tia;- 
t'.ed    W  ,1  ho  it    ai.N     •  piallla 

u' real nars 

1   xoti  fo;  d,e  United  Na- 

,  laaii'i.se  It  incorporates 

.ma!  :''  p''nmlsr — and  its 

HI. I     ;  t)  t  '-ame  principles 


of    OU'     hallia.vi  d    ( 


\i,d    T"ieO- 
larudun   Ul    Indt  peialeiue.   based    oi.    the 

Ideals,  prluclpii  -  nnd  rules  of  conduct 
that  ore  the  finest  pioduct  of  the  West- 
ern age  of  enlightenment 

As  I  have  induat    !  .  arller.  the  UN 

aget^.nes  nre  ca-'viie  n  lmi>oi'tBnt  and 
RUCi  '■  ■  :..!  pi  ni"  .im--  ;;.  .1  '  1  tat  1  .in,'  »'  o! 
SOClii!    '(iiiid.'a'    and  reonomii    .ifTii'i ' 

A  vote  arni!!--!  tl-.i  U  N  l)o!..l  ti.ll  i^  ,1 
vote  'o  snbotar'-  th.e  'po-iiion  of  preemi- 
nent leadei'.hip  which  dir-  United  State*- 
Clovernminl  ha^  i  xetciM-d  from  the  be- 
glnnini;  m  th.e  politico!  orrn'-.s  (d  dv- 
T'nited  Nations 

I  shall  Mlpixii!  tl.e  l)oru1  bil:  beeaU'a' 
'b.r  Ututed  Nnt.onv  i.*-  work.ni'  fnj  peace 
nv  diplomacv  mediation  bv  Cue'  ob- 
I'lvadon  and  bv  pohcinr  some  ot  die 
!ia  '  '  daini  :  H'.n  1 1  ou  >'.<  '-jX't  s  m  (ht 
wot  Itt 

I  t  a\  1  been  heai  lened  as  the  bond  bill 
ha.i   ir.iuie   Its   wav    dun'.u'l',   Cunyie.vs   to 


read  of  tlic  wide  raiu'c  of  bipartisan  .sup- 
poit  diat  It  has  generated— Republicans 
and  LVmocrats,  Uie  U.S  Chamber  (  ! 
Commerce,  and  the  AKIj-CKJ  execul.vi 

COUliCll 

1. ate  last  month  (he  ssM.n.ne  <  !.o'  i*  "' 
•  ippor'    MU'    Su;iplemi'nt»*f1    bv    lU'"'';'' 

VOlC' 

I'oimci  President  Ei.sculiuwer  had  this 
to  '.ay: 

I  would  111-.'-  it  tn.ua  k;  Aii  '!  .'  1  .,■■<■<• 
wholohenrtecliy  11  \f  ;a-  •  ■^hs\r\  ti..  -  <i  \iir 
|>ei  (lo.f  ieKlslallon  lo  ia..\.Ur  i>a.  iHoucy 
luiiua  .lU  i.sMBnoae  Im  'l.c  ri.,t(U  N.,tlon«. 
rhl»  U  a  n.i..'..i(  !.(',;  :.:.n  '.  ..pel.  11. c  door 
ut  hope  lur  hu  tnunidnU  m  lU  yt.-iurt.iug  for 
a  world  of  peace  and  Jvisiire  nrnung  Natlonx 
Our  covuitry  haa  pluyed  a  leading  role  m  thr 
devflopmetu  of  ihli  grtat  forum  and  we  muM 
not  fall  It  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Tlie  time  of  the 
uetiUcnmn  hu:>  ixpucd.  ,AI1  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  (lueslion  is  on  tlie  uinendinriit 
olleied  by  the  fcjeiilieman  Iiom  Ni  w  Jo - 
sey  Ml  h'i.»  1  iM.iti  vsKN  a  u  sub.-tiLUtC 
lo  da  amt  ndnu'iil  <dlered  by  d.c  gentle- 
man horn  Wi.H'onsiU  iMi    livs.Ms 

Mr  HYHNKH  of  Wi.sconsu.  Mr. 
(l.aii  man    1  di  in.ind  tellers 

leileis  Wire  ordered  unci  th''  Char 
appoiiiKHl  Mr  iivi'NUh  of  WiscoiiMi.  and 
Mr    !•  ii».i.iM.iirvMN  to  act  a.s  telle!.-. 

1  he  Comnndee  divided  and  the  '(  .a  's 
ii'ixiited  thai  there  wen-     nye.s  1'.  1    i..>es 

lu: 

.So  die  »ul).•^li' .lie  ivn.i'ndii  (  n'.  was 
.ii'ii't'd   to 

Ihe  CHAIHMAN     Mr    WAiiir,  lla 

1!  a  .liiin  now  l:^  on  (he  IUmh-s  air.iial- 
loei  '   a.-  anit-ndeil 

I  ',i-  .i"iendment  ir  ,.; a  i.tlfd  w  a^ 
aurei  (!  t" 

M'  (i!t(V.,s  Mr  Cha..i!ian,  I  ullcr 
an  amendment 

'!  I.e  Clrrk  tead  a-,  foll.'w  ' 

Aii.riiilit.'     '       "I'rU    b\    Mr     I'll  »■    to    tba 

eununli'''!-   ■■•■  •  '  !'  i.f  nt     (':    i  ,l^•^-  :l,  line  7, 

hflpr  tlir  1-1  •:  a  '>«.!(  Uir  'Mia  Ainr  -r'n. 
t  I  (>«•</  lu'li'f  1  hut  Mpnilirri.  uf  mr  (  niJi'»fc 
v»  n.i  V  '  p  nttu  iiiutlM-l\  for  Uir  blU  .oal  tln-'r 
la  i-v|iir»»  ihrlr  oiitii'lni  tlnii  tlirirx^iU  mui  1 
lir  .I'ltPil  inil  (  iii'iairn||PCl  In  iii^t-a  '..  ;  ,<>■>• 
llk.Ul    H  1>U0    eiti  !i     111     I'llltl-U     Na'.i     i.»     ■•    i.n». 

and  ahftll  be  rcUnUumrd  vuiUri  tli*  u-ma  o.U 
roudltloua  »«t  forlb  lu  lecUou  3  t^it  nin.- 
hurarmant  of  tht  United  BtnlM  Oovern. 
m*nt  " 

Mr.  MOHUAN  Ml  Ch.uiinan  a  i>ai- 
llamentary  inquiry 

Ihe  CHAIRMAN      'I  In  w(  iidein..n  Will 

.  (all    ii 

Ml  Mc  )HCiAN  Mt  cnaninan  as  I 
undt  island  ,t  .sei  don  ;>  ha.-,  heii.  adopt- 
ed lla  ami  ndmeiil  otleied  l)v  die  gen- 
tleman lioin  W.M'onsin  wav  a  new  sec- 
l.on    section   11 

Ihe  (HAIH.MAN  I  lie  Clian  wo'.uil 
irinind  the  ui  ntleman  dom  I'enn-vl- 
(.atr.a  di.t  in.iie  wa.s  an  amendna  nl 
adopted  d<  bate  wa.s  fixed  on  the  ameiid- 
meiit  and  amendments  theieto  but  not 
on  die  en'ire  .seetion  Is  the  Keiiliem.in 
makuui  a  point  ol  order   fuither? 

M:      MoHCiAN        Mi      Chairman      I 
make   die   point   of  order   (Mat   the   ».'ei. 
deiiuiii  >■     amenduu-nt     comes     (00     late 
w  hen   It    IS  U)  luuejul  section  .'> 

Ihe  CH.AIHMAN  The  point  of  adei 
1.'  ,s  i.st,.ine<!  The  ainendiiient  to  sei - 
don  a  laiiiics  lov)  ialc,  beiuu.sc  wc  i.iivo. 


ulreudy  pH.s.scti  .section  5    ar.d  th.eie  lias 
befTi  a  nc  w  section  added 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chauman  I  a.sk 
unaiiuno  IS  cun.scnt  that  my  n.'iund'nf  nt 
may  Lx   made  m  order 

Mi    b(  K.iCKS      Mr   Chun  man.  1  ubjeed 

Ml     c:iH088      I   Uiank  the  gentleman. 

Mi  1  >U.\  I  A!N  M'  Ch,.drman,  I 
move    U-    -liiKe   01.!    d.e   ih.st    Vtoid 

Mr.  C.:!,:::,,.n  I  i.se  p;  .mai'lly  for 
the  pUipu.se  u!  asKiHK  .some  c^uesdon'? 
to  see  If  we  cun  find  out  when  wi  ..  e 
wltl;  le.siKct  d)  d.e  a.-t  ol  nrud^.i.  -i- 
cuntv  ( I  nt .nt,:enc>  !unds  Yea:  a.'lir 
>i'..i  (in(  ol  d.e  bones  of  conlelidon  In 
the  Coin  i,,;p  (  on  I-o;e.nn  Affairs  and 
(-n  die  !li>(,:  .  !  dns  House  ha.s  b<-(  n  d.e 
bl.u.K  ci.  'CK  K.vcn  lo  die  I'l'-suieni  .:i 
die  !u;ii.  o{  cundnnency  funds  undei  dhe 
liuiUial  .si'turily  jJiuKiain  and  the  'u&c  of 
tho.M    r,n..i.^ 

Djinnii  Ucoulf  hcit  uii  Li.c  Iluo:  Hi- 
terday  and  particularly  today  In  con- 
nection vld.  d..i  Uh'.'ludon  .sonu-  .strl- 
ous  quest  01..^  h.a.i  bicn  luiscd  concern- 
ing the  \U>v  i-;  c'ont.nfcic  ncy  I'uiid.-  .;..! 
other  fundh  to  i-uy  nrrearni-c '  <  f 
United  Nations  avcssmends  a,...-,t 
other  nations  and  t*  led'acr  regula:  sp,  - 
clol  assewments  a^anst  thei '.  We  ^n 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Ctnnmlttee  amended 
!)'ts  h!!'  so  th.id  rvinr  of  the  pi-oreeds 
!  1 ;  :n  ' ',.;  $10(1  million  loan  can  be  I'l  d 
to  pay  arren' a^'e.••  on  pavinent  nf  nn-,- 
United  Nnt.'n-  ti"c 'smer.t.s  arid  they 
shall  not  be  '.i-fa!  d  reduce  rey.ilar  or 
special  asseasiixnt'  anaiU't  die  metr- 
brr*  whn  arr  di  ..nqiient  I  dunk  t*  '■ 
\Mr  a  I'.iaes'aiv  ar.irt.dment  l.ikeothi: 
atnendmcnl'  "  in.pinved  da  bll!  H,.t 
.N'"  Chid -ma:,  th,'  bill,  a--  ametidi  d  .'i 
!  '  "  ;i;  ;t  t(  '■      eainuit     sc     p;  ohlhlt     t  f  a'      .-  e 

.  '   '1  1    I id"!;'  ^  t'ltritinijenev  'u'ul  and 

''  '  ,'.'"p»  ;i  :;•■!, (hnent  would  tii^'  tie  (jer- 
jnane  Ihtieto  1  would  like  t(-  a-k  !*  r 
rtl.sIlnj,'Ul.shei;  rh.iirinnil  of  the  Co'v.n  '- 
t('-  nil  I'lai.t'n  AfTa.i  (he  k'endiir.Mii 
from  I '1  1  !is\  Iv  anln  Mi  MoceANi.  a 
quest  liii-  VV,>A  It  ha  t  the  eoHM-nMis  of 
opinion  oi  the  iiuinbei,*  o|  (ha  Commit- 
ter on  Ffir-"!;- Ii  AfTulis  wlicn  weaii.tndcd 
dps     lull      preventing     use    of     these     aai'l 

funds  foi  thr  imipose  cd  pavln^c  aiienr- 
ai,M  ■.  and  .i.sses.smt  nt.s  ul  odiei  countiles 
du.'i  such  !aivmeIU~s  should  lut  la  made 
ridiei  fia  in  these  diiid.v  i:  Iiom  the 
Ih-'sidei  f;  c  mdncer.c  v  fund  utulei  the 
m  itual  set   11  it>   pi  om  am  ' 

Ml  MC  UlAN  Ml  Cham. an.  If  the 
i.M'r.di  mar.    will   Meld     da    .  eiulemnn   Is 

CO  I  :  ei  t 

Ml.  FuUNlAiN,  i  uo  not  know 
whether  nn  appropriate  amendment 
would  be  accepted  or  letected  under  a 
point  of  order  but  would  the  chHirmati 
of  the  Comtnlltee  on  l-'oieivm  Atln a  .  l 
ae-'-eable  '■■  ai;  anundmeiu  to  de  mu- 
'.  .ia.  -Miuiii  api  opi, alliens  bn.  'tt  to 
(  oil. I  '•)■  fi'i  I  .1.-.  01  '■'  '  hat  c  annul  be 
dum,  u.  *.s  no',  iHcepdiblr  p.  the  Appro- 
priations Comm.itee  would  the  chair- 
mall  of  the  ccMumitd'e  lommd  himself 
to  support  next  yetn  an  amendment  to 
the  mutual  secmritv  auth.o:  l;M\Uon  bill 
which  would  prohibit  the  vise  of  the  eon- 
inu'inev  (uncls  thereof  m  payment  of 
aiieaiiu'f's  .itui  assessments  rendar  or 
siM'cual   of  uiiv  othet  niidoir/ 

Ml  MOHUAN  If  the  KC-ntleman  w.ll 
yield  lurthei  1  cannot  spenk  to  iha 
CumnuUec    Oh    Ai>pi-.,  1  -»'  ^" 
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think  I  rrti\  Hlvr  thr  urntVmttH  from 
Nnith  c'ftiolum  Nomr  RUMUi'ftnco  Uml  u^ 
ihr  innrkup  of  th«»  mvitiml  •wf'urlly  bill 
nrxt  yrnr  I  will  i^nl  (»i\ly  H\ii»porl  am 
(unrnctturnt  thnt  will  rtr-i^y  thr  \i»o  of  thr 
onntiiiurticy  r\iin1  to  pwv  tho»»r  RnvRc- 
U!.M'"«    but  I  will  !i|)(Mvx()r  Ihr  nmriultnrlU 

Ml  FOUNTAIN  I  thnnk  thr  crnt lo- 
rn nr.  vfM  V  much 

M:  Chniiman,  I  think  the  (trntlrninn 
fsniu  Ohio  I  Mr  HAvrsl,  han  nlrondy  cov- 
it'rt!\  rxpiTs-sod  tho  dlsnpprovlnK  ntu- 
tudc  of  ihp  commlttw  concornUiK  u.mo  of 
coiitiiM'rncy  funds  to  p»\y  obllttRtlons  of 
otlu'i  nftUnn.s  But  whllr  wo  ivvo  makit\« 
a  ircnrd  on  this  subject.  I  would  llko  to 
ii^quu'p  of  the  minority  sldo  as  to  whnt 
it.s  i)osltion  would  be  if  such  nn  nmtMui- 
mrnt  is  ofTriTd  to  the  mutual  security 
uppiopiiRtion  bill  when  it  iTRchea  the 
floor  or  to  tho  authorisation  bill  next 
yrur 

Mr  JUnn  Mr  Chalrmnn.  will  thr 
Krntlrman  ylrld* 

Mr  FOUNTAIN  I  vlt-ld  to  thr  irntlr- 
inun  from  Mliuu\sota 

Mr  JUDD  Mr  Chalrmivn,  1  »un 
happy  to  awoclalo  mysrlf  \vul\  your 
po.siUon,  becnuse  I  do  Uilnk  the  contln- 
uency  fuiul  hn.s  bren  abused,  if  I  may  uno 
that  "word  It  has  been  \ised  to  finance 
functions  or  operntloivs  which  the  Con- 
virrs^s  ims  oppo.srd  or  refused  to  apiirove, 
I  think  il  ouiiht  to  be  used  only  to  mrrt 
unforrsrrn  rontinnenclrs,  which  in  wl\rtt 
it  WHS  designed  t*)  do 

Mr  FOUNTAIN  As  I  recall  il  was  our 
conclusion  Uiat  thr  contU^nency  fund 
was  belnt;  vised  for  some  purpovses  for 
uhirh  It  was  not  uurnded  and  payment 
of  aireuraurs,  or  lussrsMnent^s.  riuular  or 
spt^ciftl  of  other  nations,  Is  certainly  not 
one  of  thr  inlrnded  purposes  or  lenlU- 
inalr  uses  of  that  fund 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona  Mr,  Chair- 
man, will  tiio  urntleman  yield? 

Mr,  FOUNTAIN  I  yield  to  the  Kcnlle- 
mnn  from  Arizona 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Permit  me 
to  say  to  Uie  Rentlcman  that  as  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreiun  Aid  Appropriations,  if  such  an 
amendmrnt  to  the  appropriation  bill  is 
germane.  I  would  certainly  not  only  be 
glad  to  vote  for  it  but  would  be  glad  to 
sponsor  it  if  it  is  brouuht  before  us.  I 
hope  no  one  will  make  a  point  of  order 
again.si  it  I  think  the  i^entleman  from 
North  Caroiiiia  ha,s  made  a  very  im- 
portant point  here. 

Mr  GALLAGHER.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  FOUNTAIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Thi.s  bill  is  de- 
signed certainly  to  eliminate  these  prac- 
tices, and  the  executive  branch  has  elimi- 
nated these  practices,  since  1960 

Mr  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  .strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  am  just  as  anxious 
as  everyone  is  to  reach  a  vote  on  this 
legi-slation,  and  I  shall  not  take  the  5 
mmuies  allowed  to  me.  But  I  do  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  to  one  of  the  statements 


rUht  \\\  the  foiepiut  ot  Llils  leftulutiun 
lo  this  rtTpet 

'I'hul    tliPi'r  U  |\t'irii\     uiM.i',  i.-ril   1,1  hf  up 

pi  ■>)>!•  lit  t0ll      1.(1      thP      I'll'oliliv    !        W    111    Hit       llllil 

\oiu  ||ll\llnMi>h  nut  "I  Hi',  m  Ml,  ■,  iw  \\\v 
t'l'ri»«UrV      l\i>t      ntl\ri\\l»ri     ,|  lnu  ■   pi  li' i-.l       tiUi! 

iniili'iu    !'>r    It    l.mn    i.     tin'    iniiii    NiUona. 

Mr  ChrtiMiuui   ii,>.  1  iiMii  •  uanrt  It,  ap- 

piopiltUlons     ihis     M'Ui      ai'-ndv     cotti- 

IUIIi'HI     kit     l!i     i\>'c''.,     n!      ;1;.      ;l!l\i:int    U\ 

thr  lv,t,li:,i'l  ;»;itl  thr  luni.u!,'  .:  i..-  ©X- 
peetrd  irvnuie  C'l'MsiMniri.t  Is ,  this 
inonrv,  ii,s  wrll  as  tin-  mntuv  lhnl  will  be 
l\,skrd  fur  IP,  thr  toir.v;  Hid  bin  next 
wrrkvvlll  hr  out  n|  ,\r'U\<     pri\dlnK.    The 

mourv,  in  othu  w  ml'  will  not  be  In 
thr  Treu.sury  ui  tin  United  SUtCi. 
Thrreforr,  ii   \«.iii  br  borrowed  money. 

Fuithrr  lluui  tliis  I  conruirrd  iu  the 
Hyrnrs  amriidinrn'  luid  thru  fore  sup- 
port rd  It  wholrhrsu'.i(11\  A-,  ix  nintter 
of  fact  I  would  hiwe  supported  nn 
ivinri\dnirnt  vmu:  tounher  than  tho 
Hyrni's  i\mr:,i(M\' pt  wluirbv  \inder  the 
ITnited  NufioM.s  Chmiri  uuy  n»tlon  not 
iuu'tn»^  paid  Us  d\i<  s  or  It  ataMtmenta 

would  Im<  prohibited  Iiom  huvlnjt  ft  VOiO« 
or  tv  voir  ill  thr  Uiwircl  N.tti'inn.  On  th*t 
bu.sis  I  would  \o!.-  tni  tiii>  $100  million 
liond  l.N.siir 

Ml  Chiurtnun  I  wopui  ulso  like  to 
hear  the  Mrntlriuun  tnun  I  uva  I  Mr, 
Gnoss!  introdurr  his  ivmrpdinrnt  callU»R 
ui)on  Mrmbeiv  .supporluu;  this  and  the 
ptHM^le  «rnrn\ilv  to  iniv  I'utrd  Nations 
bonds  and  llim  hv  slidsv  iln  ir  Kood  fftlth 
m  what  they  br,,i  vr  ratl)er  than  Just 
sprp.dlnw  inopi  s  n!  'inuir  i',i'".rratlons  of 
tills  country  tii  iMdri  to  ki-,p.  m\  ornanl- 
/.atlon  Koliu'  thai  ha>  ;;  !  .\t'd  up  to  the 
prineiplrs  upon  \\i..ch  uu^  Nation  waa 
founded 

Onr  of  my  r.i'ii ,. n.  n  m  the  floor,  a 
liitlr  earlur.  ii.cu-Md  :i„-  amendment 
and  talked  abnut  principles;  I  think  It 
wivs  tlie  urniirmHn  from  Missouri  I  Mr, 
Curtis i  What  principle  is  involved 
here  today''  To  krrp  at^.  organization 
Kolim  on  the  basic  huk  of  principle, 
or  are  we  delineatmK  our  principle  as  a 
nation  in  support iim  a  bond  Issue  of  this 
kind,  in  payintr  dues  and  paying  assess- 
ments of  coup.tnr.s  tt^.nt  can  afford  to 
pay,  far  better  tlian  we  in  the  United 
States  with  a  national  debt  of  over  $300 
billion?  I  think  thi.s  is  an  improper  ap- 
proach I  think  It  IS  an  approach  with- 
out principle,  and  so  I  am  sorry.  I  cannot 
support  the  le9;islation.  without  amend- 
meiit  .specified. 

Mr  HAY.S  Mr  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  know  we  are  anxious 
to  vote,  T  propo.se  to  take  just  2  or  3 
minutes  to  try  to  sum  up  some  of  the 
reasons  why  this  bill  should  be  passed. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  will  forget  the 
battle  in  the  .Senate  over  the  League  of 
Nation.s,  a  Ions  time  ago,  and  as  a  result 
of  the  turndown  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, the  reputation  of  one  or  two  great, 
out,standing  Senators  became  tarnished 
and  remained  tarnished  since  that  day, 
as  far  as  their  place  in  history  is  con- 
cerned. : 

I  say  to  yon  h^re  today  that  the  United 
Nations  is  not  perfect.  But  there  is  an 
old  savin?  aiound  here  that  a  vote 
against  a  bill  that  passes  is  a  safe  vote, 
because    the    people    who    want    it    are 


huppy    aiul   Ibr   proplr   whu  Hit  ttUttlUftt 
It  ai'o  mIimI  (oi  \oui  vote 

Many    Meml>ei«   will    not   RCt    on  thftt 

P!  ,iu iplr  lodav  I  hope  heeause  their  in 
\  ;;M|r  moir  at  xtakn  Thi"  ItPltPd  Na- 
(,!,■,  1  ,  not  p>'ih><M  I  have  been  onr  of 
1!  rxrir-l  rillM's  I  almo.st  hrsltate  to 
•ir,  l.i.  but  ]  Mlppo.vi'  tin-  Hnu-^r  of  Wrp- 
l(MPta!;vrv  itsrlt  I -.  pol  |tei  (eri  'I  he 
ri-rr!i!  rscaiuutr  nt  diir  Mi'Mlbri  IP  K\\' 
rope  ini  !.'  >-<M  \  I  In  i>oiPt  that  up  Hut 
nobo'!'  ;uui  I  ,si»v  nobodv.  wants  lo 
a!"  sp,  (Irmociarv  in  Ihr  Uousr  of  Hep- 
1 1  iMi  atncs  btMMuse  of  t  hr  impel  reitlon."« 
o!  ipr  p!  tui>n'  Mrmlx'is  I  think  the 
sainr  tliiiv:  is  upplleahlr  to  the  Ut\ltrd 
Niitlona,  it  Ks  nol  aprifeet  mstnunmi, 
but  it  la  the  only  mstiuinent  we  liiwe 
for  an  inti'tnatioiml  eonfeirnre  where 
all  the  nations  ran  I'et  tot'rthrr  and  try 
to  talk  out  thru  difTeieiuTs  In  luder 
to  krrp  Dps  mslitullon  •■oin,  iis  imper- 
fect as  p  mas  he,  tiir  onls  iipslituiion  of 
ita  k:!;(i  \s  r  i\iv\r  1  hope  Ihi.s  bill  pti.ssr.s 
by  a  l.urr  an  ovt  TA  brlmipi;  maioiit\ 
Mr,  ICHciUD  ol  MlN.Mntil      Mi    Chuli- 

n\ttO     1    iiMSr    lo    -.(llkr    ou!    tlir    liiiuisito 
nVllPlM  :     ol     ssoi  (I-, 

Mr.  Chan  map.  1  ihr  nol  with  tin* 
hope  nf  cliaPiiipi',  ans  voirs  up  Ihl.s  pio- 
|i'i-itl  !r>' islut  i(ip,  l)Ul  fiu  Ihr  purpose 
i'  ii.iK.i  m\  pdsitiop  clrui  «llhou''h 
li, .  ^i>p"'  i!  :op  lo  I  hr  Inlshtl  lop  Is  sons  I  - 
wha'  s"tPiir(i  bv  tlir  roners.slons  puulo 
by  tlu' siMUisdi  s  of  this  bill  to  thi-  I'rptlr. 
man  fi-om  North  Carolma 

Mr,  Chairman,  thr  ronilirt  brtssrrp  the 
pi"0  ITRsons  and  thr  root  in  rrasops  In 
regard  to  Hou,sr  i^\soiutiop.  7iu  that  has 
raged  In  my  own  mind  has  Ix  rp  in-mrn- 
dou^  Tt'r  bn*'!r  was  not  ifsolvrd  un- 
til t:  r  ';,!liMiai',  frnm  California  I  Mr 
YouNOfi  tpadi'  tlir  statement  that  $l5t? 
million  wa,.  trap-sfri  it'd  frtnu  contin- 
gency funds  to  th.r  fnitrd  Nations  with- 
out direct  app!  opi  lation  ol  th(>  Con - 
RITSS,  Thr  validity  of  his  rh,ui!;r.  Mr 
Chairman  was  dmu-d  but  lias  not  \v\ 
been  refntrd  p,  mips  drbate 

If  I  th..-!it  Mr  Cliaiiinaip  th.it  the 
defeat  of  this  legislation  would  mran 
the  death  of  the  United  Nations  I  wduld 
vote  for  Hou.se  Resolution  704  I  bi'lirvc 
in  the  Unitt^d  Nation.s.  I.  however,  am 
not.  In  my  opinion,  '"pie  eyed"  enou.uh. 
with  my  head  in  the  clouds  and  my  feet 
raised  from  the  ground,  to  believe  that 
the  United  Nations  i.s  the  only  ultimate 
hope  of  mankind.  Tlir  United  Nations 
is  needed.  It  should  be  nourished. 
strengthened,  and  continued  But  un- 
like the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Wright  I  I  believe  the  United  Nations 
will  survive  and  may  even  thrive  regard- 
less of  what  the  action  of  this  body  on 
this  resolution  may  be. 

But  I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that 
the  sponsors  of  this  bill  should  repudiate 
the  accuracy  of  the  record  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt  or  this  measure  should 
be  defeated,  because  if  the  statement  is 
true,  this  appears  to  be  just  a  little  more 
devious  way  of  raiding  our  Treasury. 
increasing  our  debt,  and.  in  my  opinion, 
making  us  still  more  woitiiy  of  the  name 
"Sucker." 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield '^ 
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Ml  ICJIOIU)  of  MlhMniil  1  itrellpe 
lo  vield    Mr    Clmlrinnn 

Ntt  Chnlrnuup  in  ntv  opinion  ilu' 
meH.sviir  ti«  nuMely  n  repUu  without  tho 
plraf-ui  rtbis  lU'h  Idviilone  of  thr  sonn 
Mull'  liiun  Miilr  Tiulp  thai  w  u^  .so 
popului  a  numb<  I  ol  yeais  auo  VVr  ttii^ 
a  1  aiiothri  da\  oUlri  und  dri  pn  in  drhl 
anil  this  timr  lo  thr  lupr  of  an  addi- 
tional   llbO   lUlllloP 

Ml  MORGAN  Ml  ChaPiPaii  1 
niosr   lo  >tllkr  oul   Ihr   last    s^oid 

iKa'.s  thr  yrntlrinap  riU(  lui  a  iipudl- 
alioii  '  1  want  tn  br  sum  Ihr  fp  nllruuui 
reiuls,  volumr  111  puur  !*lHi  and  rhrrk.'* 
Ihr  tublr.s  ,,n  pawr.-.  WU  and  lopii  ol  Uie 
hi  ai  PUS  ul  Ihr  .'Vpiii  opi  laUop.s  .Siibrom- 
mitirr  on  lr!t;k.n  <)piialions  hr  I  h. 
nrxt  Ilsral  vrai  Hr  will  thru  br  tu'.lv 
mfoimed  about  thr  statement  madi  by 
thi  kjcntli  iiiaii  horn  Cahloinia  Mi 
Vuf.Mim  Ihr  total  appioiu  lation  was 

1153.5    million    i<>i     volunlais    roptiibu 
■mips     to      iPti  I  nal  lonal     oi  t^tuii/ai  ions 
Uii;    iMinmiltrr   irpoit   sp«-einrallv   slatrd 
thai  ih.,s  sum  wa.  for  "VOluniai\  miitip 
biitiops  on  a  Kiai.'  hn">1>i  to  intri  lui  t  lonal 
Ol  >'ahi('ai  ions   upd    to    pionimn.s   admin 
I' I.  1 1  d  by  such  Ol  uuni/tUions         I'hi   »p- 
piopi,,dion  foi  this  pill  po.,i   was  \oiid  in 
full        Mils   is  the  inrthod   that    ha-    bri  is 
'I'lM'ii  il  luutiber  o(  \i  1*1     n    s'lrtunds 
!  •!    \  iihniiarv  rt»nt  i  ibut  I"P     ■  i-    Pisi  i  na  ■ 
tlontr    Ml  i,,mual  i'llr         Xiiionu    pliuiains 
f^tJanerd  undn  this  .sreuon  of  the  loiriKi. 
idd  law   nir  the  (children's  t»ind  and  thr 
Httle.stlne  reluuer  p     .    ,oi, 

As  I  pointed  out   ,\i,sPldas     I'Mii       n,v- 

cal  yrai  11m;i  ir»in.Hfors  wnr  madi  ti'om 
thr  euntinKeney  fund  for  the  military 
and  the  economic  prouram.s  m  the 
Coj^go,  This  la  becauae  thtae  weiT  cot^- 
tlnjiencU's  ni^foiesrrn  problem-v  thn? 
had  to  b<'  nirt  otht  i  tinn^lr  >  w  >  i  r 
made  fitim  tht  i  !  nv^rney  1  ipn  n  >  - 
grams  of  UU*  i  i,a!)i>nal  orKani.'aiiOiiKs, 
but  they  are  not  n  ..iU-ii  to  the  Issue  b<'- 
foro  us 

In  flM-al  year  1962  there  were  no  trans- 
fers from  tho  contingency  fund  to  elthei 
(  '  •!:■  rmuo  op,  rations.  There  was  a 
i'.o,-f''  o!  $s*  >  million  from  the  mili- 
tai-y  avssistance  program  to  the  UN  fund 
for  Uie  Congo — the  economic  fund  I 
also  referred  to  this  yesterday.  There 
is  no  money  in  this  bill  for  the  con- 
tingency fund. 

Mr.  YOUNGER  Mr  ChaiiTnan.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California 

Mr  YOUNGER.  I  did  not  say  it  came 
from  the  contingency  fund. 

Mr  MORGAN  I  am  quoting  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri.  He  said  all 
of  it  came  from  that, 

Mr.  YOUNGER  I  said  the  money  had 
been  transfened  to  the  United  Nations. 
We  can  get  that  information,  and  I  be- 
lieve It  will  be  available  next  week,  from 
the  foreign  aid  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  MORGAN  The  money  was  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress for  that  purpose 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  The  Assistant  Sec- 
retary said  It  was  transferred 

Mr,  MORGAN  I  do  not  see  on  page 
996  where  the  Secretary-  used  the  word 
"transfer." 


Ml    JUDD      Ml    Chttlnnwn    1  mo\«   to 
'.lilki  out  thr  I  euulMtr  numl>ri  of  wold^ 

Ml    Chniinmh    before  wr  voir  on  this 
bill    thiir  IS  nn  oveinll  point  Ihni  oui;ht 
111    br    rop.sidrird       Their    hw't    brrii    Pi 
CUB.M'd   riiliri.Mii  ol    thr  Uidted   Nations 
In   leei  nl    iiiMplhs     puiliruluiiv    ovrr   tta 
rtellsilii'     IP    iln     Coiu'o       Miuu     bilirsr 
that    I  hi    \'  N    ha,'    rxrrrdrd   its  maiululi 
lliri  r       !  I.s    pi  opi  I     loir    p     to    maim  an 
prarr  ami  i«i<lri     noi   Ui  u.si    !oiri    lo  r om 
;  I  ,  .i   politiral  si  lllrmriil       It   ha-,  nrnn 
tumrd  prHci   ami  oidei  wii.  m  t!\i    -Viali- 

Isiarl  dlsputr  It  piluprlh  lut.s  la.l  till  d 
h.    iinposr    Its    sv  lU    OP    rlthii     --rlr.      But 

in  till  ("oiu'o  It  !urs  soiiKhi  o,\  t(irfr  and 
othrr  .saiirtion.s  to  compel  one  side  to 
bow  to  till  other      Mans  In  ..' ve  that  thla 

i.s  ^oiiik'  br,\  ond  thr  I'  N    stiui   i  ole  and  Is 
hurtii.'    ihr   I'iPird    Nations   .ind   public 
rop.fidi  nrr  pi  it  moir  thup  it  is  p'.vunot 
;iu    iusiirr  ami  pi  aer  tn  Ihr  t'oiu--U 

Hut     no     Ol  rani/iUioh      nirluding    OUr 
osvp  ( itsii  nmrip    a!wa>.>>  makr  the  right 
drrnlroio:    lakrs  t  hr  pi  opr:   artioll        The 
t'r,p,d     \,p,i   ',•     I    Oi     no!     br    a,-.    (-MxkI    tM\ 
.  n'  I ;  uinr  o  I     a       st  '      w  ouio     all     iiKi      for 
iiiii  ;i; !  a:  nin>    pi  ai  r    much   li  ss   Ir:    i-.i.ili 
lishipi--      !  I  rrvtom     and      nist  in      m     ■  n.i 
wiiUl      io    loiu    ,is  onr  posviifiil  uosiin 
p..  ni     di.i        n>  ',     \s  alii     ;  i  ri  d"m        .p  t  ier 
and     M  al    I  rai  i        Uul     t  ha      1  'nil  i  d     Ni. 
tiolif-  hirs  dopi    a   ifi   ol   ^:<.  i^i'    and  i  lO,  Oi 
I  St  P   lliol  r   la  Ihl'   lUlUli     d    wi     wo;  K    roi 

,siiueti\rls  and  patimtls  in  itupinsi  ;i 
and  strenulhrn  it  a-  wt  d  •  ah  otliti  1  li 
man  institutions  !  o;  ,.  nrw  to  with- 
hold our  supiHiU  b,\  drlraUiij;  this  bill 
wotiltt  ton  r:!i<ctivc  control  of  the  U,N. 
osn  p.  OU!  I  nrmlrs  and  in.luro  ovirsolvea. 
Ihr  liir!  that  tlir  Sos  lid  Union  con- 
stantly drnouiur-  ;  ht  I  ndro;  Ni,  ns 
a:  a  '  timl  o!  ^mr^  irun  impri  liihsm  i,s 
I  ,  ;di  nrr  (hat  il  has  Pot  suri  ri>drd  in 
;:,tin;n  C'  i.l  M'!  •:  :  ,ls.  ,1  Ih:.--  :ii'  In 
laet  thi  pos;;  ii.n  r.f  tin  rpit--d  .'^tatrs 
m  the  U.N,  1,^  stionyri  now  Ittnn.k  than 
tsr:    ixfoir    and  pailiculniiy  m  tlu    (on- 


',pi  !  lOi 


i,rw  nirmbrrs  th.a; 


its  r 


s\r»r.    thri;     iP.drpi  luirner    ir.    thr    last    17 
SI  a'  ^ 

.^'.mos;  all  of  these  rountries  had  been 
under  European  control  for  decades,  even 
centuries.  They  were  against  the  only 
imperialism  they  knew — that  of  the 
while  men  of  Europe,  who  are  of  the 
same  race,  culture,  religion,  even  lan- 
guage, as  most  of  us.  It  was  inevitable 
that  the  distrust  of  and  resentment 
against  their  former  masters  rubbed  off 
on  us.  Many  of  them  looked  to  the  Com- 
munist world  with  eagerness  and  high 
hopes.  But  now  they  have  been  free  tor 
2  to  15  years.  They  have  seen  the  dififer- 
ence  between  what  the  United  States  is 
trying  to  do  around  the  world  and  what 
the  Soviet  Union  is  doing.  They  have 
seen  the  difference  between  West  Berlin 
and  Ea.st  Berlin.  They  know  you  do  not 
ha\e  to  build  a  wall  to  keep  people  in 
paradise.  The  Soviet  Union's  prestige, 
economically  and  ideologically,  has  gone 
down  Prople  in  Asia  have  seen  what  is 
happening  to  people  in  Red  China,  where 
things  were  suppo.^ed  to  be  so  wonder- 
ful. People  everywhere  know  what  has 
happened  to  the  people  in  Cuba,  So 
more  and  more  UN  members  are  realiz- 
ing that  the  United  .'^lates  seeks  only  to 


•lirntllirp  lirr  loulit  i  ir<«  ftiul  to  hrlp 
Ihilli  mMllilnih  thru  indrprliilrner, 
this  Know  that  t 'ominuiilot*  woik  iIrv 
,piii  ipk  h!  pi  sv  I  akrn  and  pull  t  hnn  iiow  n 

t»u:     poMlloll    1,«.    ^t^)n(ln     now  l  hi  s 

luuf  tuon  eonfldi'iirr  in  u^  llian  ai  ai,v 
tln»r  in  the  pasl  l.rt  us  not  iropanh.r 
Ih'it  poMijon  b,v  soiim:  down  ih.«  bill. 
If  ss  r  ati  stradlasl  mid  \»st  oui  n'lat  in* 
h  ,1  0:   I    p'    pi  1   s    ,p.    thr   V  N    thi  :  I    .s  no 

u,'-iiii  in  biiitsi  SS  t  ssili  iii.M'  iound 
thi  :r 

III  ,sumtr,.ii\  I  t.hmk  ss  t  ovp  hi  h  .oh. 
first  to  ssh,,'  I  vtml  i,"-  il  111  thr  I' S  .;.. 
lr,(vt  to  Ki'i  p  I  hi  Uiuted  NallolP  a  roing 
concri  n  ,'^.tul  if  then  .■  t>  hi  i  I'N. 
how  impi'tan!  1^  It  to  Ihr  I'npir,  >'MtP« 
that  out  i'  f  ;i!iir  hi  krpt  at  ;t>  maxi- 
mum? (an  w(  ari'oinplish  th.nt  hitter 
by  helpinn  oul  m  this  ri  isi.s  (.;  h\  wr'.king 
oul? 

Clearly    Oir   binriiis   to    u*.   Iioin   our 


loadersh :  i 

coats,        N\'r       KiiSi 

aomelhiht  ssn  $i 
That  i»  about  ) 


r  N       (Ml  s',  t  p.  h      ',  :-r 
1  os  uird     a     tot  u',     •  '. 


(\W  million 

hr    :.,.i;;up 


1  I  i  lu : ,' 
^  rur,      It 


tt^ 


,at 


■i,di  d  Nat 


1 1 1 


<  '\  I     t  hr   1. !  tut   I  ',1  as  Hi  r   bt  I  ss  I, 
svoild    wiu!     Ihr    Communp' 


a  b  1 


Ni'hody    fthnvilri    rvpirl     1!     to    hi 

•  t  li»«i,  That  Is  tt  i.innt  pi  ss  I  I  ■  .  \ii  :i 
1  he  U.N,  cannot  po.,«ibi\  'it  a  s, 'Ur 
tttont  as  lonji  as  ihi  Sos ,.  i  ii  de- 

tvimiiiod  nol  to  havi  a  ,m  ;iu  mi  ni.  But 
thr  UN  hna  htlped  nttd  run  help  in 
many,  many  of  tin  smullrr  conflicts, 
If  there  is  nol  an  oopoitunity  to  itt 
toiielher  infuimHlly  oi  to  sstuk  out  fae«- 
aavlnw  devices  and  comprs>mlse»,  the 
little  brush  Arc  wars  cui^  escalate  into 
a  world  war, 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  u.t  take  the  U  N  for 
what  It  Is — a  useful  tnstiumont  of 
foreign  policy  in  majvv  situations.  Do 
not  aak  it  for  perfect  pei  foi  manrr  ntid  do 
rot  give  up  on  ,t  w'lii-  n  faiiv  i^t  -  or 
there,  I  repeal,  ri;  h.t  pu-a  ;-  ih;  last 
moment  for  us  to  take  «  tn  i;ai;\r  anion 
that  could  gravely  Injure  the  organisa- 
tion and  the  confidence  of  millions  in 
us.  Defeat  of  this  bill  would  be  inter- 
preted as  an  indication  that  we.  our- 
selves, are  doubting  the  U.N,  at  a  time 
when  it  has  perhaps  the  best  chance  of 
becoming,  out  of  its  successes  and  fail- 
ures, something  nearer  to  what  we  and 
the  people  of  the  world  want  it  to  be. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr  Chaimian.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  close 
in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  thei-e  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Gross:  On  page 
3.  after  section  6.  insert  a  new  section  7 
reading  as  follows:  ■■Prorided  further,  That 
Members  of  the  Congress  who  vote  affirma- 
tively for  the  bill  and  thereby  express  their 
satisfaction  therewith  shall  be  invited  and 
encouraged  to  invest  not  less  than  $1,000 
each  in  United  Nations  bonds  and  shall  be 
reimbursed  under  the  terms  and  conditions 
set  forth  in  section  3  for  relmbvirsement  of 
the  United  States  Government 
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Mr  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  germane  to 
the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  E)oes  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  care  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr  GROSS.  Yes.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  be  heard  In  opposition  to 
the  point  of  order. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  states; 

Sf.c.  5.  The  Congress  hereby  expresses  its 
satisfaction  that  the  International  Cotirt  of 
Justice  has  decided  that  the  expenditures 
authorized  In  resolutions  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  relating  to  opera- 
tions In  the  Middle  East  and  In  the  Congo 
.ire  '  expenses  of  the  Organization"  within 
the  meaning  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
thereby  providing  a  sound  basis  for  obtain- 
ing prompt  payment  of  assessments  for  such 
expenditures  by  making  them  obligations  of 
all  members  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  simply  expresses  as 
does  the  above  the  satisfaction  ;,hat 
would  flow  from  purchase  of  United 
Nations  bonds  by  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress who  support  this  legislation.  The 
amendment  conforais  to  language  al- 
ready in  the  bill  and  approved  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  I  maintain 
that  it  is  germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  sustaining  the 
point  of  order,  the  Chair  believes  it  is 


only  necessary  to  say  res  ipsa  loquitur. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry.  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  that  legal  phaseology '"' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Penn.sylvania 
I  Mr.  Pulton  1 . 

Mr.  FULTON  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  the  Latin 
phrase  "res  ipsa  loquitur."  quoted  by  the 
chairman,  about  which  the  gentleman 
asked,  means    it  speaks  for  itself". 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
if  he  will  permit  me  to  do  so,  for  his 
learned  legal  knowledge, 

Mr.  FULTON.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  asked  that  question  and  I  wanted 
to  give  the  gentleman  the  answer — 
maybe  we  from  Pennsylvania  can  help 
Iowa  occasionally. 

May  I  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  who  six)ke  previously,  that 
under  article  19  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  there  is  a  provision  for  mem- 
bers who  fail  to  pay  their  dues.  I  will 
read  the  article; 

Article  19  A  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions which  is  in  arrears  In  the  payment  of 
its  financial  contributions  to  the  Organiza- 
tion shall  have  no  vote  In  the  General  As- 
sembly if  the  amount  of  its  arrears  equals  or 
exceeds  the  amount  of  the  contributions  due 
from  It  for  the  preceding  two  full  years. 
The  Genera!  .Assembly  may,  neverthelesB, 
permit  such  ;i  Member  to  vote  If  It  U  satis- 


fied that  the   failure  to  pay  18  due  to  con- 
ditions beyond  the  control  of  the  Member. 

I  point  out  that  imder  article  18  .such 
a  vote  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
General  A.ssembly  members  present  and 
voting. 

We  should  emphasize  that  the  United 
Nations  Organization  is  a  success  because 
most  of  tile  member  states  are  paying 
their  annual  dues  m  full  with  very  few 
arrearages.  In  1962  the  budget  of  the 
United  Nations  is  $74  million,  and  there 
are  very  few  countries  that  have  not  paici 
their  regular  annual  asse.'^sment.  There 
is  only  $4,874  006  overdue  for  the  full 
year  1961  and  prior  years  on  such  regij- 
lar  annual  dues 

As  a  member  of  the  US  mis.sion  to 
the  U.N.,  I  have  served  on  the  5th  or 
budgetary  committee  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, during  the  14th  General  A.s,sembly 
in  1959,  and  I  know  that  most  countries 
pay.  A  few  have  not.  Albania  has  not 
paid  $3,535;  Hungary,  $259,841;  Ukrain- 
ian S.SR  .  $43,036;  Cuba.  $196,551;  Bel- 
gium. $57,212;  and  our  own  ally.  China. 
$3,072,961  Some  of  the.^e  countries 
have  had  .<^erious  financial  conditions, 
and  others  urgent  outside  expenses  and 
challenges. 

I  insert  the  complete  table  at  this 
point  for  the  information  of  the  Hou.'^e, 
to  show  United  Nations  current  finanf'es 
and  arrearages  in  payments  by  members: 


Summary  of  1961  and  prior  year  arrearages  owed  the  United  \tUions 

[In  U.S.  dollars] 


Communist  bloc: 

Albania 

Buliftarto 

Byelonis.-iian  SS.R.. 

Oo(lu).slovalvia 

HiinKary 

I'olaiiii 

Hiinumia 

IkmlnlanS.S.K 

f..s.S.R 

Suhtotal 

f  ubji 

Krancf 

ISelMiiiu 

.\nh  States 

China 

All  otlu-rs 

Total  arrcaragea. . . 


l'.«",i   m  1  prior  year  arrearages  owed 
Dec.  31,  igei 


RoBular 
budget 


1 1.  53.5 

24.988 

290,782 

'  "4T0,"2S3' 

61  \, 569 

71).  347 

1,  n3,  .WJ 

1.368,843 


I  NKF 


.•«.  :{73 

3U3. 591 
709.019 
3V*,  H(r2 
20K,  150 
344.  4U 
.VW,  0K.5 
774,  OM 


4.177.927 
271,  661 

.^7,'2ry 

437.  238 
5.  824,  484 
2.165,408 


13,(Xt3.8tO 


17.  440.  104 
U6,993 

43.'245' 

f<i:2.  193 
4,  irj2,  703 
4. 058, 061 


VXOC 


TotuI 


27.298 

1119. 190 

tiy3, 20" 

1,2«.  171 

2W5,  624 

1,342,070 

5(»1,4«** 

2,  6.''i4,  S33 

20,088,253 


28.  419. 290 


26.986.116 

no,  609 

9. 439, 414 

1,917,381 

666.516 

3,927.969 

11,369,295 


7,5,206 

2.59,  762 

1 ,  .{77.  580 

1.992.190 

1.111,709 

3,  1««,  7H9 

91fi,  229 

.5,  277,  .502 

34,431,  l.SO 


48. 

9, 

2, 

1, 

13, 

17, 


010, 147 
629.1.53 
430,414 

017,838 
tx5.5,  947 
575,  1,56 
882.824 


1961  and  prior  years  arrearages  paid 
Jan.  1,  1962-Au(t.  31,  1962 


Rppular 
budget 


11.  GOO 

21.986 

290.782 


216, 442 

«1S,  ,589 

70,347 

,  070.  .54<> 

.568,843 


3,871, 
75, 


283, 
,561. 
.378. 


515 

000 


728 
523 
108 


UNEF 


5. 

80, 

1.044, 


572 
000 
268 


54,367,300     93,810,479  I    8,159,874     1,090,830 


rxoc 


Total 
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I,  therefore,  believe  a  fiscally  sound 
and  .solvent  United  Nations  is  for  the  be.st 
interests  of  our  Nation  and  for  the  peace 
and  progress  of  the  nations  and  peoples 
of  the  world.  I  urge  the  passage  of  this 
bill  for  the  continuance  and  success  of 
the  United  Nations  Organization,  and  a 
respon.sible  membership  and  participa- 
tion by  the  United  States. 

M:-.  -^DAIR.  I  move  to  strike  out  the 
last  word. 

Mr,  Chau-man,  for  the  information  of 
the  Members  I  should  like  to  say  that  at 
the  proper  time  it  is  my  intention  to  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit  which  will  embody 


the  provisions  of  the  original  Byrnes  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
previously  on  the  floor  of  this  House  in- 
dicated my  support  of  U.S.  purchase  of 
U.N.  bonds.  Debate  on  this  matter  has 
strengthened  my  conviction  on  the 
matter. 

To  deny  it  would  be  playing  into  the 
hands  of  the  Soviet  Union  by  creating 
the  unrest  in  the  Congo  and  the  Middle 
East  upon  which  commuiiL^m  feeds.  If 
the  Communists  thought  for  a  moment 
that  U.N.  activities  in  these  areas  were 
in  the  Soviets  best  interests,  they  and 


their  stooge  countries  would  be  paying 
their  assessments  for  these  activities. 

Why  should  we  allow  the  Reds  to 
sabotage  U.N.  peacekeeping  activities  by 
joining  them  in  their  failure  to  support 
the  U.N.?  This  is  vital  legislation  to  in- 
sure the  survival  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  Jan- 
uary 28  of  this  yoar  I  stated  that  under 
no  circumstances  should  the  United 
States  bail  out  the  United  Nations  with- 
out safeguards  to  protect  our  investment. 
My  opinions  today  are  even  more  pro- 
nounced in  this  respect.  I  made  the 
statement  on  January  28  after  a  per- 
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.sonal  visit  to  the  United  Nations,  and 
an  opportunity  to  review  the  activities 
and  the  needs  as  they  were  at  that  time. 
This  experience  called  very  clearly  to  my 
attention  the  fact  that  86  nations  out 
of  tiie  United  Nations  membership  of  104 
were  delinquent  in  paying  the  a.ssess- 
ments  that  were  levied  to  finance  the 
world  bodys  activities  in  such  places  as 
the  Congo. 

I  have  no  quarrel  witii  trie  Uu^jiy  that 
some  nations  need  more  time  in  which 
to  rai.sc  money  for  the.se  asse.ssments. 
but  if  the  United  .States  is  to  buy  bonds 
in  order  to  keep  the  U  N  .solvent  then, 
certainly,  we  today  ought  to  adopt 
amendments  and  provisions  which  would 
cause  any  nation  to  forfeit  its  vote  if  its 
financial  contribution  wasn't  made  m  a 
lea-sonable  length  of  time.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  would  have  the  effect  of  com- 
pelhng  delinquent  nations  to  fulfill  then 
obheations  in  a  busine.sslike  manner. 

I  am  sure  that  it  is  obvious  to  all  of 
us  in  these  very  crucial  times  that  we 
must  in  no  way  relinqui.sh  either  our 
desire  or  our  willingness  to  participate 
in  any  and  all  efforts  designed  to  accom- 
plish peace  with  justice  throughout  the 
world  The  Unit^'d  Nations  can  continue 
as  an  instrument  for  world  peace  only  if 
each  nation  backs  its  declared  inten- 
tions with  financial  evidence. 

In  light  of  the.se  facts,  may  I  recom- 
mend to  the  Hou.'-e  that  in  the  interest  of 
these  objectives  we  recognize  with  favor 
the  amendment.'^  that  will  be  offered 
which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  would  sub- 
stantially strengthen  the  Unit^  Nations 
and  Its  potential  to  deal  with  the  exist- 
ing problems  throughout   the  world 

Mr.  BOLAND  Mr  Chairman,  there 
are  many  who  feel  that  the  purpose  to 
be  served  by  this  loan  to  the  UN  . 
namely,  peacekeeping  m  the  Congo  and 
Middle  East — is  not  consistent  with  Uie 
best  int<»rests  of  the  United  States  Some 
of  these  peop.e  do  not  want  anytlung  to 
do  with  the  Unit.ed  Nations  m  any  way. 
shape  or  manner.  For  these  people,  any- 
thing which  '.he  U.N.  does  is.  by  defini- 
tion, offensive,  and  hence  to  be  rejected 
These  are  the  people  who  advocate 
amputation  cf  offending  members — who 
advise  others  to  cut  off  then  right  hands 
or  to  pluck  out  their  right  eyes 

However,  tills  remedy  is  seldom  taken, 
even   by   those  who  have   prescribed   it 
For  practical  purposes  this  is  usele.ss  ad- 
vice.   The  U.N   exists     The  Middle  Ea.-^t 
exists.      The   Congo   exists.     There   has 
been,  and  still  is.  trouble  m  both  places 
and    a    po.ssibility    of    more,   and    wor.se 
These   troubl\s,   the.se   quarrels  between 
neighbors,  aflect  us  in  the  United  States. 
They  affect  oar  varied  national  uUerests 
And  if  there  should  be  real  trouble,  the 
lives  of  our  young  men  would  be  involved 

I  will  not  lalk  about  the  UN,  peace- 
keeping role  .n  the  Middle  East,  because 
that  IS  not  n  dispuU'  But  there  iias 
been  much  raisunderstanding  and  mis- 
statement atoul  the  UN  operations  in 
the  Congo. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  U.N 
wanUs  to  use  military  force  to  unify  the 
Congo.  ThLs  is  not  so  The  Secretaiy 
General  has  repeatedly  denied  that  he 
has  power  to  initiate  the  use  of  force. 
His  latest  plan  for  reconciliation  in  the 


Congo  says  nothing  at  all  about  the  use 
of  military  force  by  the  U.N.  The  only 
use  of  force  by  the  U.N.  in  the  Congo  has 
been  in  self-defense  after  being  attacked. 

The  U.N.  is  in  the  Congo  because  the 
legal  government  of  the  Congo  asked  the 
U.N,  to  help  maintain  law  and  order,  to 
prevent  civil  war.  to  deport  foreign 
meicenary  troops,  and  to  help  bring  an 
orderly,  workable,  nation  out  of  the 
chaos. 

What  are  the  alternatives  today?  If 
the  U.N.  should  pull  out  in  the  near 
future  because  it  cannot  afford  to  keep 
going,  what  would  happen^  Does  any- 
one think  the  Congo  problems  would  go 
away^  Does  anyone  think  the  Soviet 
bioc  uould  turn  its  back  on  opportunity 
for  to.ssmg  a  littk-  gasoline  onto  the 
f.-e'  Does  anyone  think  that  peace  and 
quiet  would  pievail.  with  the  streets  safe 
for  wom(  n  and  children,  and  with  mis- 
.sionaries  free  to  come  and  go  and  carry 
on  their  work''  If  the  U.N.  leaves,  the 
Congo  will,  in  all  probability,  head  right 
back  where  it  was  2  years  ago 

If  there  is  no  UN,  in  the  Congo,  should 
we  ask  the  Belgian  Government  to  send 
Its  troops  back  to  preserve  order  and 
prevent  destruction  of  life  and  property 
It  IS  too  lat^"  m  the  game  for  use  of 
Belgian  troops  in  the  Congo  It  was  too 
late  2  years  ago  Can  we  reverse  the 
cour.se  of  history' 

Should  we  let  Soviet  agents  take  over 
the  Congo  by  default'     God   forbid. 

Should  we  send  m  American  boys,  and 
run  the  risk  that  the  Ru.ssians  will  send 
m  their  tioops  and  then  have  the  stage 
all  set  for  a  showdown  in  Africa? 

What  other  alternatives  are  there? 

I  submit  that  it  is  best  to  let  the  U.N. 
handle  this  job — best  for  us.  best  for 
the  Congo,  best  for  the  peace  of  the 
world.  If  the  U.N.  is  going  to  keep  peace 
and  work  for  progress  in  the  Congo  it 
mu.";!  be  able  to  finance  its  operations 
The  U.N  needs  money,  and  needs  it  now. 
For  these,  and  other  reasons,  I  support 
the  proposal  now  before  this  committee. 

Mr  SEELY-BROWN  Mr  Chairman, 
this  bill,  which  comes  to  the  floor  from 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  after 
much  consideration,  has  become  one  of 
the  highly  controversial  items  of  legisla- 
tion m  this  se-ssion,  needlessly  so.  in  my 
opinion 

The  United  Stat.es  of  America  is  not 
going  to  withdraw  from  the  world  and 
•  go  It  alone."  We  are  not  going  to  with- 
draw from  the  United  Nations.  Al- 
though there  are  .some  sincere  Americans 
who  were  opposed  to  our  participation  as 
a  founding  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions when  the  charter  was  adopted  at 
San  Fi-ancisco  m  1945,  and  there  are 
others  who  have  turned  against  the  Or- 
ganization m  the  years  that  have  passed 
for  a  \-ai-jety  of  reasons,  every  means  by 
which  we  can  measure  public  opinion, 
now  and  for  the  pa5t  17  years,  affirms 
the  conclu.sion  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  faith  in  the  future  of  the 
United  Nations  as  the  prime  agency  to 
promote  world  peace  and  prosperity 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  As- 
suredly they  wi.sh  us  to  continue  and 
to  strengthen  our  participation  in  this 
Organization. 


This  is  not  the  innt  to  discuss  in  de- 
tail the  achievements  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Let  It  suffice  to  say  at  this  point, 
that  next  to  that  of  the  Presidency  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  i>ost  of  Am- 
ba.ssador  w  the  Uniu^'d  Nations  has  be- 
come recognized  as  the  key  foreign  af- 
fairs post  m  our  Government,  Because 
of  his  distinguished  representation  of  our 
country  in  the  United  Nations  through- 
out the  Ei.senhower  admini.stration.  the 
Republican  Party  cho.se  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  as  its  nominee  in  1960  for  Vice 
President.  The  present  administration 
cho.se  Its  two-time  nominee  for  President 
of  the  Unit.ed  States  to  be  our  .spokesman 
at  the  United  Natioi^ 

The  single  issue  before  u.s.  as  we  con- 
sider this  bill.  IS  whether  S.  2768.  as 
amer.ded  by  our  committee,  is  the  most 
adequate  and  proper  method  to  provide 
temporary  financial  assistance  to  the 
Unit.ed  Nations 

In  proposing  action  by  Congre-ss  to  re- 
spond to  the  fiscal  proposals  adopted  by 
the  General  A.s.sembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  extricate  the  Organization  Irom 
Its  financial  crisis,  we  do  not  fail  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  United  Nations  as  it 
stands  today  has  certain  shortcomings. 
These  we  sha'J.  continue  to  strive  to  cor- 
rect, m  coUaboratioii  with  our  friends 
among  the  member  natioris  of  the  UN. 
Under  the  conditions  existing  m  the 
world  today,  we  must  use  extreme  cau- 
tion both  as  to  the  role  of  the  United 
States  ir  the  proceedings  of  the  United 
Nation  and.  particularly  that  we  shall 
not  become  dependent  on  the  United  Na- 
tions in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy 
At  no  point  has  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  of  America  been  abridged 
by  its  participation  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, nor  should  it  ever  be 

The  bill  which  was  passed  by  the 
Senate,  which  is  the  bill  now  before  us 
as  amended  by  the  Hou.se  committee  was 
substantally  different  in  important  de- 
tails from  the  provisions  submitted  in 
a  draft  by  the  President  in  connection 
with  his  special  mes.sage  to  Congress  on 
Januan'  30  last  concerning  the  financial 
deficit  of  the  United  Nations 

We  have  been  advised,  however,  that 
the  legislation  m  the  form  pa.ssed  by  the 
Senate,  :ind  also  the  changes  made  by 
the  House  committee,  are  acceptable  to 
the  adm;nistration 

The  House  committee  has  changed  the 
title  of  the  bill,  so  that  it  reads;  "An  Act 
to  promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  by  authorizing  a  loan  to 
the  United  Nations  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  therefor.' 

We  al;K)  have  added  a  new  section  to 
the  bill,  which  reads  as  follows; 

Sec.  5,  The  Congress  hereby  expresses  Its 
satisfaction  that  the  Internation.il  Court  of 
Justice  has  decided  that  the  expenditures 
authorized  in  resolutions  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  relating  to  operations 
in  the  Middle  East  and  in  the  Congo  are 
"expenses  of  the  Organization"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
thereby  frovldmg  a  sound  basis  for  obtain- 
ing prom  ot  payment  of  asses.sments  for  such 
expenditures  by  making  then;  dbligatlonE  of 
ai;  niembers  of  the  Uiiited  NiUu,'ns, 

The  United  States  currently  is  paying 
32.02  percent  of  the  ordinaiT  expenses 
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of  the  United  Nations.  However,  we  have 
been  paying  47  percent  of  the  expenses 
of  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force 
and  the  United  Nations  operations  in  the 
Congo. 

Of  the  104  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 66  are  in  arrears  in  paying  their 
assessment  for  the  costs  in  the  Congo 
and  56  are  in  arrears  on  their  assess- 
ments for  the  costs  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  failure  of  members  to  pay  their  as- 
sessments for  these  operations  of  the 
United  Nations  arises  from  several  rea- 
sons. The  Soviet  bloc  countries  are  op- 
posed to  the.se  operations  and  would  be 
happy  to  have  them  fail.  Some  of  the 
smaller  nations  think  that  the  great 
powers  should  pay  the  bill,  others  regard 
the  assessments  as  "voluntary"  and 
.some  new  nations  plead  poverty. 

Practically  all  of  the  member  nations 
pay  their  assessments  for  the  ordinary' 
expenses  of  the  United  Nations 
promptly.  Arrears  for  the  past  2  years 
are  less  than  1  percent.  The  U-N.  Char- 
ter deprives  any  member  delinquent  for 
more  than  2  years  of  its  vote  until  the 
arrears  are  paid. 

If  the  General  Assembly  at  its  forth- 
coming meeting  adopts  the  opinion  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice,  which 
IS  expected,  then  payment  of  arrears 
so  that  members  may  avoid  losing  their 
votes,  also  may  be  expected  to  follow. 

The  only  method  of  interim  financing 
to  meet  the  crisis  m  the  U.N.,  as  provided 
in  the  action  by  the  General  Assembly, 
was  the  sale  of  bonds,  of  which  $200  mil- 
lion was  authorized.  Already,  17  nations 
have  purchased  $27,540,000  in  bonds  and 
29  nations  have  pledged  to  buy  $45,- 
168,257.  This  is  a  total  participation  of 
572,708,257  by  46  nations.  These  in- 
clude Germany  and  Switzerland,  which 
are  not  members  of  the  U.N.  It  does  not 
include  19  other  nations  who  have  in- 
dicated that  they  will  participate,  nor 
still  additional  nations  who  are  consider- 
ing the  proposal. 

The  bill  before  us  authorizes  a  loan 
or  loans  by  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations,  at  2  percent  interest, 
and  under  the  bill  the  loans  may  include 
the  purchase  of  bonds,  or  the  indebted- 
ness may  be  expressed  by  other  evidences. 

The  method  is  not  particularly  im- 
portant. The  United  States,  under  the 
terms  of  this  bill,  cannot  be  involved 
for  an  amount  greater  than  the  sum  of 
the  participation  of  all  the  other  nations, 
and  in  any  case  not  any  more  than  $100 
million. 

One  himdred  million  dollars  is  a  lot  of 
money.  But  there  are  many  instances, 
this  year  and  in  years  past,  when  we 
spend  much  more  on  items  which  re- 
ceive far  less  consideration  and  are  far 
less  worthy  than  this  proposal.  For  the 
outstanding  justification  of  this  use  of 
the  funds  of  the  U.S.  Government  is  not 
that  it  assures  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  United  Nations,  but  rather 
that  by  this  means  we  can  meet  an  im- 
mediate major  problem  in  our  foreign 
policy  in  the  most  economical  and  effec- 
tive manner  that  much  thought  and 
study  has  produced. 

I  believe  that  the  proposals  in  this  bill 
are  in  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  believe  that  the 
House  should  pass  the  bill,  as  amended. 


We  have  debated  it  under  an  open  rule 
It  has  been  open  for  amendment.  The 
House  has  had  a  full  opportunity  to  work 
its  will.  I  am  confident  that  all  of  us 
know  what  we  wish  to  do  and  should  do. 
So,  let  us  do  it. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr  Speaker,  as  we  con- 
sider the  President'.-  proposal  to  pur- 
chase $100  million  in  United  Nations 
bonds  it  ha.s  become  obvious  that  the 
i.ssue  s  not  the  purchase  of  the  bonds, 
but  rather  the  value  of  the  United  Na- 
tions as  an  instrument  of  American  for- 
eign policy. 

As  a  financial  transaction,  the  United 
Nations  bond  issue  is  rather  noncontro- 
versial.  The  bonds  will  pay  interest  and 
will  be  repaid  over  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed 25  years.  The  U.S.  Government  has 
loaned  the  United  Nations  money  before. 
The  Republican-controlled  80th  Con- 
gress authorized  the  lending  of  $65  mil- 
lion to  the  U.N.  for  construction  of  its 
present  headquarters  facilities.  Repay- 
ment of  that  obligation  has  been  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  lending  agreement. 
As  a  'lebtor,  the  United  Nations  has  es- 
tablisned  a  perfect  credit  record  with  its 
creditor,  the  United  States. 

From  the  standpoint  of  fiscal  opera- 
tions of  the  United  Nations,  the  bond  is- 
sue is  vital.  United  Nations  obligations 
have  exceeded  income  on  its  special 
project  missions.  This  has  been  caused 
by  reluctance  of  member  nations  to  pay 
special  assessments  authorized  by  the 
General  Assembly  to  carry  on  the  police 
activi;ies  of  the  Organization. 

Repayment  of  the  bond  issue  is  to 
come  from  the  regular  assessment  of  the 
membership.  These  are  the  annual  dues 
of  member  nations,  and  just  as  in  a 
local  fraternal  lodge,  if  a  nation  fails 
to  pay  its  dues,  it  is  not  allowed  to  vote. 
No  member  nation  has  ever  had  its  vot- 
ing privilege  revoked  because  it  failed 
to  pay  its  annual  assessment.  The  bond 
issue,  then,  is  a  financing  device  which 
will  require  support  of  all  member  na- 
tions for  the  special  police  operations 
which  have  in  the  past  relied  on  just  a 
few  rations  for  critical  financial  sup- 
port. Tlie  U.S.  share  of  special  opera- 
tions costs  will  be  reduced  by  one-third 
by  the  use  of  the  bond  issue.  A  further 
restriction  is  written  into  the  bill  with 
the  proviso  that — 

Tiie  proceeds  of  such  loan  shall  not  be 
used  V)  relieve  state  members  of  the  United 
Nations  of  their  obligation  to  pay  arrearages 
on  payments  of  any  United  Nations  assess- 
ments, and  shall  not  be  used  to  reduce  reg- 
ular and  special  assessments  against  any 
such  Hiembers. 

U.S.  voluntary  contributions  which 
supplement  assessed  contributions  should 
not  be  used  to  shift  the  burden  of  fi- 
nancing such  operations  from  the  other 
nations  to  the  United  States. 

It  ii  obvious,  then,  that  the  bond  is- 
sue is  sound  financing  by  the  United 
Natioris  and  sound  lending  by  the  United 
States.  The  critical  problem  at  issue 
in  the  current  debate  is  whether  or  not 
the  United  Nations  serves  a  useful  pur- 
pose to  the  United  States  in  the  conduct 
of  its  ::oreign  affairs  and  whether  or  not 
it  merits  further  support  as  an  instru- 
ment of  our  foreign  pohcy.  To  analyze 
the  isvsue.  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 


make  a  general  review  of  the  activities 
of  the  Un.ted  Nations  and  how  they  have 
affected  our  Nation  and  its  goals  in  the 
world. 

The  United  Nations  wa.s  created  in  1945 
prior  to  the  end  of  World  War  II  at  a 
conference  in  San  Fiancisco.  It  was 
organized  with  the  support  and  with  the 
insistence  of  the  leaders  of  the  Allied 
Powers  who  were  fighting  and  winning 
the  war  against  tyranny.  The  purposes 
set  forth  in  the  preamble  of  the  U.N. 
Charter  are  basically  the  preservation 
of  peace  with  the  corresponding  pre- 
vention of  future  wars,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  the  basic  concept  of  liuman  dig- 
nity with  a  corresponding  recognition  of 
human  rights. 

When  the  chai-ter  was  drawn,  the 
atomic  age  had  not  yet  dawned.  The 
exploration  of  space  was  still  a  science 
fiction  subject.  America  and  Russia  were 
allies  and  China  was  ruled  by  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  Tlie  Security  Council  was 
formed  with  practical  recognition  of  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain.  Russia. 
France,  and  China  as  the  political  and 
economic  leaders  of  the  world.  In  the 
Security  Council  they  were  given  broad 
powers  to  keep  the  peace  and  each  given 
a  veto  power  over  proceedings  in  that 
Council.  In  practice,  the  General  As- 
sembly has  grown  more  powerful  and 
more  dynamic  in  carrying  out  the  objec- 
tive of  the  charter  in  rt^rent  years. 

Since  that  San  Franci.sco  conference 
just  17  years  ago.  the  world  has  under- 
gone the  most  rapid  and  most  effective 
social,  political,  and  technological 
revolution  in  history.  More  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  worlds  people — over  700 
million — have  thrown  off  the  yoke  of 
colonialism  since  1945.  The  progress  of 
human  rights  and  human  dignity  has 
been  at  its  most  rapid  pace  in  man's  his- 
tory. Technology  has  opened  new  worlds 
and  created  vast  new  fields  of  opportu- 
nity for  human  endeavor. 

In  this  complex  and  changing  en- 
vironment, the  United  Nations  has  stood 
as  the  central  clearinghouse  of  disputes, 
the  champion  of  civil  rights  and  lib- 
erties, and  the  .source  of  political  guid- 
ance for  all  of  the  nations  in  the  world. 
It  has  not  always  been  as  effective  as 
it  could  or  should  have  been  There 
are  instances  which  anyone  might  cite 
as  the  failures  of  the  U.N.  to  live  up 
to  its  ideal.s  and  goals. 

In  the  17  years  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  Unit-ed  St-ates  has  relied  heavily  on 
it  as  its  basic  instrument  of  foi-eign  pol- 
icy. When  the  Korean  peace  was 
broken.  President  Truman  turned  to  the 
U.N.  to  provide  the  solution.  When 
Pre.sident  Eisenhower  sought  to  promote 
peaceful  use  of  the  atom  and  to  provide 
for  disarmament  through  aerial  inspec- 
tion, he  turned  to  the  U.N.  to  present 
his  atoms-for-peace  and  open-skies 
proposals.  When  chaos  developed  in  the 
newly  independent  nation  of  the  Congo, 
Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  re- 
lied on  the  U.N.  to  establish  the  rule  of 
law. 

Certainly  the  United  States  has  relied 
heavily  on  the  United  Nations  and  not 
always  with  complete  success.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  been  forced  to  use  her 
veto  power  In  the  Security  Council  more 
than  100  times  to  thwart  implementa- 
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tion  of  free  wor.d  policies.  With  the  in- 
creased membership  due  to  the  newly 
emerging  Indeiendent  nations,  control 
of  the  actual  voting  Assembly  has  passed 
informally  from  the  Western  democ- 
racies to  the  new  nations  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  American  dominance  of  the 
Assembly  has  therefore  waned,  but 
thre  has  not  been  an  increase  in  Soviet- 
bloc  control. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message. 
President  Kennedy  this  year  asked  for 
a  vote  of  conficence  in  the  United  Na- 
tions.   He  said: 

Our  instrument  and  our  hope  is  the  United 
Nations — and  I  see  little  merit  in  the  Im- 
patience of  those  who  would  abandon  this 
Imperfect  world  Instrument  because  they 
dislike  our  imperfect  wnrld.  For  the  troubles 
of  a  world  orgar  Izatl'in  merely  reflect  the 
troubles  of  the  world  it&elf.  And  If  the  or- 
ganization is  weakened,  these  troubles  can 
only  increase  Wo  may  not  always  agree  with 
ev<ry  detailed  act  on  taken  by  every  officer  of 
the  United  Nations,  or  with  every  voting 
majority,  but  as  an  institution,  it  should 
have  In  the  future,  as  It  has  had  in  the  past 
since  its  Inception,  no  stronger  or  more 
faithful  member  than  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Pormor  President  Dwight  D  Eisen- 
hower, in  a  te.egram  to  our  Speaker, 
said: 

1  would  like  It  made  known  that  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  that  it  Is  necessary  to  enact 
the  pending  legtsl.^tion  to  provide  emergency 
financial  assistance  to  the  United  Nations. 
This  is  a  measure  helping  to  hold  open  the 
door  of  hope  lor  ;.ll  n\anklDd  in  Its  yearning 
for  a  world  of  petce  and  Justice  among  na- 
tions. Our  country  has  played  a  leading 
role  In  the  development  of  this  great  forum. 
and  we  must  not  fall  It  now  I  urge  that 
all  thoughts  of  partisan  or  personal  ad- 
vantage, and  our  understand. ible  di.s.ippolnt- 
ments  that  this  Institution,  like  ail  human 
enterprises,  has  not  met  our  every  expecta- 
tion, be  stt  aside  and  that  our  Members  of 
Congress  regardless  of  section  or  party  re- 
sponsibility unheiltatlngly  stand  up  and  be 
counted  in  support  of  this  legl.-^latlon. 

A  critical  amlysis  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  its  roe  in  U.S.  foreign  policy 
will  show  that  the  world  Organization 
has  consistently  been  a  force  for  peace 
and  instrument  for  f4ood  which  we  have 
been  able  to  us(  to  good  advantage.  It 
needs  our  cont  nued  support  and  the 
support  of  all  member  nations  to  con- 
tinue to  be  successful.  I  believe  that 
this  universality  of  support  is  a  critical 
point  in  the  piospects  for  the  United 
Nations.  The  United  Natioris  needs  the 
moral,  political,  and  financial  support 
of  all  its  members.  It  must  have  a  uni- 
versal foundation  on  which  to  build  for 
progress.  US.  1(  adership  in  this  support 
is  good  and  worthwhile,  but  it  cannot  be 
a  substitute  for  the  participation  of  the 
entire  membership. 

To  assure  th  s  participation  of  the 
entire  U.N.  merr.bership.  I  intioduced  a 
bill  some  time  ago  which  would  limit 
United  States  participation  in  the  U.N 
bond  i.ssue  to  an  amount  equal  to  that 
subscribed  by  other  members.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  tliat  the  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering has  likewise  incorporated  this 
restriction.  In  other  words,  the  amount 
loaned  by  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations  must,  at  all  times,  be 
matched,  dollar  for  dollar,  by  the  total 
loaned   by  all   other  countries.     As  of 
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September  14,  1962,  other  countries  have 
actually  purchased  $27,750,000  of  United 
Nations  bonds  and  have  agreed  to  pur- 
chase $45,168,257  worth  of  bonds.  This 
bill,  as  reported,  would  limit  the  US, 
loan— at  the  present  time — to  the 
$27,750,000  figure.  We  could  lend  the 
full  $1C0  million  only  when  other  coun- 
tries have  actually  loaned  a  total  of 
$100  million  to  the  United  Nation.^. 

This  restriction  should  make  clear  our 
position  that  our  support  depends  on 
the  support  of  other  nations.  It  should 
likewise  emphasize  our  belief  that  what 
the  United  Nations  needs  is,  not  more 
and  more  American  support,  but  in- 
creased participation  from  its  entire 
membership.  There  is  e\erj-  reason  to 
believe  that  a  full  one-half  of  the 
amount  of  the  issue  will  be  purchased 
by  other  nations.  Limiting  the  Ameri- 
can participation  to  half  of  the  sub- 
scribed amount  should  in  no  way  hinder 
U"ie  full  financial  success  of  the  sales 
program.  But  it  will  provide  other  na- 
tions with  a  demonstration  of  our  rec- 
ognition that  the  United  Nations  can 
be  no  stronger  than  its  universal  baise 
of  support.  With  that  base,  it  can  grow 
in  strength  and  usefulness  to  our  Na- 
tion and  the  world. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  should  pass  this  legislation  at 
this  important  point  in  historj-  as  a 
means  of  showing  that  the  United  States 
is  in  vigorous  support  of  the  only  avail- 
able vehicle  for  effective  efforts  toward 
world  peace.  There  is  $100  million  in- 
volved and  that  is  not  insignificant  but 
it  is  of  relatively  small  proportions  when 
compared  with  the  costs  of  war  or  with 
the  costs  of  foreign  aid  or  with  the  costs 
of  many  other  segments  of  our  expendi- 
tures. As  an  investment  in  efforts 
toward  peace,  this  $100  million  is  a  bar- 
gain. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  believe  the  debate  on  the  bill  before  us 
Is  in  the  public  interest  because  it  serves 
to  alert  the  people  of  our  Nation  to  some 
of  the  facts  of  life  regarding  our  re- 
lationship with  the  United  Nations,  and 
will  remove  the  aura  of  untouchable - 
ness  which  we  have  allowed  to  build  up 
around  the  U.N. 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  the  U.N.  is 
the  only  Organization  which  has  con- 
sistently kept  the  peace;  that  it  is  the 
only  instrument  to  save  us  from  a  nu- 
clear war;  that  it  is  our  only  hope  for 
peace. 

I  want  to  point  out  for  the  record 
that  on  all  counts  the  claims  made  for 
the  United  Nations  are  not  borne  out 
by  the  facts.  Of  course,  we  can  assume 
that  the  U.N.  has  kept  us  from  a  world 
war,  but  we  cannot  prove  it.  It  is  a 
matter  of  record  that  there  was  a  period 
of  20  years  between  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II,  and  there  was  not  an  ef- 
fective world  organization.  Sixteen 
years  have  passed  since  the  close  of 
World  War  II,  and  while  we  can  claim 
victory  for  peace  for  the  United  Na- 
tions, it  is  highly  improbable  that  the 
existence  of  the  United  Nations  has  made 
any  substantial  contribution  to  it. 

Has  the  peace  been  kept?  If  so.  at 
what  price?  At  the  expense  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  Htmgarian  people.  At  the 
expense  of  the  unprotested  takeover  of 


Gca  by  Iniia  At  the  expense  of  the 
takeover  from  the  Netherlands  of  West 
New  Guinea  by  Marxist  Sukarno.  At 
the  expense  of  the  nailing  down  the  lid 
of  the  coffir  In  which  we  have  placed  the 
Monr'je  Doctrine.  At  the  expen.se  of  the 
freedom  of  literally  millions  of  human 
beings  consigneMj  to  live  out  their  days 
and  to  real  their  children  under  Com- 
munist tyranny.  At  the  expen.«;e  of 
weakening  the  moral  fiber  of  nations 
which  have  lost  hope  that  they  can  have 
peace  withe  ut  chains. 

But  the  rr  ost  objectionable  phra.se  that 
is  used  is  tl  at  the  United  Nations  is  our 
only  hope  for  peace.  May  I  solemnly 
remind  my  colleagues,  in  all  humility, 
that  we  shall  not  buy  peace  with  the  vote 
for  the  purchase  of  the  bonds,  nor.  con- 
versely, will  we  have  war  simply  because 
we  vote  it  down.  Peace  is  not  the  result 
of  what  m»'n  and  nations  do  but  what 
men  and  nitions  ere.  Peace.  I  submit, 
is  a  byproduct  of  peaceful  intent  of  na- 
tions, not  o:  their  aggressive  designs,  and 
no  amount  of  money  this  Nation  wLM  or 
could  give  to  the  United  Nations  will 
change  the  .ntent  or  action  of  the  world- 
wide Communist  conspiracy. 

Mr,  ALGIIR,  Mr  Chairman.  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  bill  because  I  believe  it  is 
not  in  the  self -interest  of  the  United 
States.  Inj.smuch  as  I  have  introduced 
a  resolutior.  demanding  that  the  United 
States  withdraw  from  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  am  in  complete  disagreement 
with  any  fu-ther  subsidy  to  that  Organi- 
zation. T!ie  failure  of  the  U.N.  to 
achieve  its  objective  as  an  instrument 
of  world  peace  is  the  direct  result  of 
the  lack  of  good  faith  in  this  objective 
by  the  Sov:et  Union  and  the  other  na- 
tions who  aie  part  of  the  worldwide  Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

Instead  cf  the  lofty  achievement  en- 
\isioned  in  San  Francisco  in  1945.  what 
has  been  tie  case  with  regard  to  the 
UN?  Th  •  United  Nations  has  not 
brought  peece  to  the  world.  It  has  been 
used  agaimt  the  United  States  by  the 
Communist  leaders  to  discredit  this  Na- 
tion and  tc  strengthen  the  Communist 
role  in  the  world.  While  the  United 
States  has  almost  alone  borne  the  finan- 
cial burden  of  supporting  the  U.N  ,  we 
have  seen  the  Communist-dominated  and 
so-called  neutral  nations  use  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Organization  to  justify 
aegression  and  to  subvert  the  freedom 
of  people  enslaved  by  the  Communist 
con.-^piracy. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  my 
belief  that  ^~e  are  not  serving  the  cause 
of  peace  by  encouraging  the  contirua- 
tion  of  the  United  Nations  nor  to  attempt 
unilaterally  to  finance  its  entire  opera- 
tion. I  see  no  valid  justification  for  the 
United  States  to  .spend  $100  million  for 
U.N.  bonds  to  keep  the  Organization  .sol- 
vent wh.ile  ti  e  Soviet  Union  and  its  stoope 
nations  refuse  to  pay  even  their  legiti- 
mate chargi^s  as  members  of  the  U.N. 
I  see  no  reason  why  those  countries  who 
refuse  to  pay  their  fair  share  of  the 
costs  be  given  equal  vote  with  the  United 
States,  which  is  bearing  almost  the  en- 
tire financial  burden.  I  believe  that  un- 
less all  meriber  nations  live  up  to  the 
charter  of  tne  U.N.  or  are  expelled,  that 
unless  all  member  nations  share  the  fi- 
nancial upki'ep  of  the  Organization,  the 
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cause  of  peace  and  the  self-interest  of 
the  United  States  would  be  better  served 
by  our  withdrawal  and  by  strengthening 
our  alliances  with  those  nations  which  do 
believe  in  peace  and  world  understand- 
ing. For  these  reasons,  I  will  vote 
against  this  proposal  to  take  $100  mil- 
Lon  from  the  pockets  of  the  American 
uxpayers  to  continue  to  subsidize  our 
enemies  through  the  U.N. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation,  as 
amended,  for  I  believe  that,  although 
the  United  Nations  has  had  its  many 
faults,  it  has  been  a  deterrent  to  and  in 
a  great  measure,  a  protection  of  the  free 
world  from  communism.  It  is  my  belief, 
and  from  all  available  reports,  that  the 
United  States  will  in  the  long  run  save 
money  by  this  loan. 

It  has  been  shown  that  Russia  and  her 
satellite  nations  have  failed  to  pay  their 
special  a.ssessment  obligations  but  have 
paid  their  regular  assessments  to  pre- 
serve their  right  to  vote.  Under  this 
legislation  and  the  governing  rules  of  the 
United  Nations,  this  money  will  be  re- 
paid by  the  increase  of  the  regular  as- 
sessment and  thereby  Russia  must  pay 
and  will  pay  to  preserve  the  voting 
status.  The  additional  moneys  will  in 
turn  reduce  our  payments  to  the  United 
Nations  and  cause  all  nations  to  carry 
their  fair  share  of  the  United  Nations 
expenses. 

Beyond  and  above  this,  I  believe  that 
the  United  Nations  should  be  preserved, 
for  good  must  have  been  rendered  by  it, 
as  proved  by  the  fact  that  Ru.ssia  ap- 
pears to  desire  destruction  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Although  the  United  Nations  has  had 
its  faults,  it  has  still  to  this  date  estopped 
a  third  world  war. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
United  States  has  met  every  commit- 
ment made  to  the  United  Nations.  Had 
all  the  member  nations  done  likewise 
this  request  from  the  already  over- 
burdened U.S.  taxpayers  pockets  would 
not  be  on  this  floor  today. 

Two  things  bother  me  about  this  pro- 
gram. First,  we  would  have  to  borrow 
money  at  4  percent  to  purchase  these 
unsecured  25-year  bonds  which  will  yield 
back  much  less  interest,  thereby  costing 
the  American  taxpayer  additional  mil- 
lions. Second,  the  UN.  already  owes  the 
United  States  more  than  $30  million  for 
the  use  of  our  aircraft  in  its  Congo  op- 
eration, and  so  forth.  We  would  be 
loaning  the  U.N.  $100  million  so  as  to 
receive  back  $30  million,  maybe.  Pres- 
ently we  pay  32  percent  of  the  total  U.N. 
cost.  That  means  we  would  finally  end 
up  doling  out  more  millions  to  the  U.N, 
Aside  from  the  account  juggling  that 
would  be  necessary,  the  argument  that 
nations  not  now  paying — Belgium. 
France,  Russia,  and  the  Communist 
bloc — would  be  forced  to  help  retire 
these  bonds  or  lose  their  vote  does  not 
hold  up  when  placed  along  side  the  U.N. 
Charter.  It  provides  that  a  member  will 
not  be  allowed  to  vote  "if  the  amount  of 
its  arrears  equals  or  exceeds  the  amount 
of  the  contribution  due  from  it  for  the 
preceding  2  years."  Since  only  3  percent 
of  each  member's  regular  assessment  Ls 
going  to  be  used  to  retire  these  bonds 


the  Soviets  could  pay  only  97  percent 
of  its  assessment,  refuse  to  pay  the  3 
percent  necessary  to  retire  the  bonds, 
and  stii;.  legally  retain  its  right  to  vote 
for  33  years.  Such  a  move  would  be  & 
fraud   on    the   American   taxpayer 

The  question  is  not  one  of  voting  for  or 
against  the  continued  existence  of  the 
U.N..  or  of  its  operations  around  the 
globe,  as  Secretary  of  Stat^  Rusk  has  as- 
sured us  that  the  U.N.  would  not  have 
to  pull  out  of  its  Near  East  and  Congo 
peacemaking  operations  if  the  United 
States  doesn't  purchase  the  bonds. 

If  this  authorization  bill  is  adopted  by 
Congress,  then  the  President  will  send 
a  budget  request  to  the  Deficiency  Sub- 
commiti-ee  on  Appropriations  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  "Whether  or  not  the 
Appropi  iatiors  Committee  approves  this 
doubtful  loan  for  the  above-stated  rea- 
sons I  must  oppose  this  bill  as  well  as 
the  funding  bill. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  S.  2768.  which  would 
authori.se  the  purchase  of  United  Na- 
tions blinds  and  appropriate  funds  by 
the  Unit.ed  States  in  the  amount  of  $100 
million. 

The  reasons  why  I  am  opposed  to  this 
bill  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  difficult 
to  outline  them  all.  I  have  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  here  in  Congress  with  my 
staff  studying  the  stmctural  organization 
and  operational  activities  of  the  United 
Nations,  not  only  as  they  relate  to  this 
country  but  to  other  countries  as  well. 
I  must  say  that  it  is  far  less  than  just  an 
Organii-ation  with  financial  problems.  I 
personally  believe  that  the  United  Na- 
tions hj.s  become  an  instrument  of  Soviet 
foreign  policy.  For  this  reason  alone  I 
am  op]30sed  to  additional  taxpayers' 
money  oeing  utilized  to  save  an  organi- 
zation vvhich  cannot  run  its  own  finan- 
cial affgirs  properly, 

I  havt»  studied  the  hearings  of  our  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  rather  extensive- 
ly and  those  hearings  held  in  the  Senate 
on  this  same  bill.  On  the  basis  of  this 
vast  amount  of  infoi-mation  and  that 
supplied  to  me  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  the  United  Nations  itself,  I 
submit  my  opposition  to  the  legislation 
before  us  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  The  direction  which  the  United 
Nations  is  taking  is  morally  wrong  not 
only  from  a  financial  position  but  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  ideals  of  our  coun- 
try and  the  free  world.  The  financial 
difficult.es  evidenced  by  the  United  Na- 
tions are  almost  entirely  the  result  of  an 
overext('nded  and  improper  U.N.  opera- 
tion in  the  Congo,  As  the  minority  re- 
port shows,  the  Congolese  operations  by 
the  United  Nations  forces  has  cost  well 
over  $240  million.  As  of  June  30,  1962, 
this  has  resulted  in  a  deficit  of  close  to 
$137  million. 

Now  I  am  sure  that  if  many  of  us 
could  be  fully  convinced  that  this  was  a 
worthy  and  sincere  cause  carried  out  in 
the  Congo,  there  could  be  merit  to  our 
country  being  asked  to  foot  the  major 
portion  of  the  cost.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  results  submitted  by  the  gentleman 
in  the  other  body.  Senator  Thomas  Dodd. 
as  well  as  our  own  colleagues,  the  gentle- 
men from  Indiana.  Hon.  EKdnald  Bruce 
and  Hon.  Ross  Ad.mr,  bear  this  out.    In 


addition,   46   civilian   doctors   of   Elisa- 
bethville.  many  of  whom  were  devoted 
followers  of  the  United  Nations  prior  to 
the  Katanga  military  engagement,  have 
voiced  their  vigorous  opposition  to  the 
United   Nations   activities   in  a   booklet 
called   "46   Angry   Men."     This   booklet 
has  a  preface  by  Paul  Struye,  President 
of  the  Belgian  Senate,  and  is  well  docu- 
mented.   On   the   basis   of   this    report 
alone  I  could  not  possibly  support  the  use 
of  U.S.  taxpayers'  money  to  make  up  this 
deficit  for  a  very  ill  advised  and  despic- 
able engagement  by  the  United  Nations 
forces.     I  believe  that  the  influences  that 
are  taking  the  United  Nations  in  direc- 
tions such  a.s  this  are  morally  wrong,  have 
been  shown  by  the  record  to  be  morally 
wrong,   and   that  we  should   not  relin- 
quish the  very  basic  principles  of  justice 
and  law  to  this  type  of  tyranny.     The 
United  Nations  is  not  abiding  by  the  basic 
principles  of  its  own  charter  and  is  tak- 
ing a  course  of  ruthless  abandonment  of 
the  very  ideals  for  which   it  was  sup- 
posedly established.     It   has  been   any- 
thing but  a  peacekeeping  facility  in  the 
Congo,   Korea,   Laos.   Goa.   and   others. 
The  direction  of  the  United  Nations  to- 
day is  away  from  peace  and  toward  one- 
world  tyranny.     I  feel  we  will  regret  the 
day  that  we  perpetuate  this  irresponsible 
Organization  if  we  pass  this  bill  with  all 
of  its  loopholes. 

Second.  The  United  Nations  has  shown 
a  gross  inability  to  properly  manage  its 
own  financial  affairs.  The  minority 
report  submitted  to  the  Congre.ss  more 
than  adequately  shows  that  total  United 
Nations  assessments  and  contributions 
are  not  met  by  other  members  to  any 
where  near  the  degree  to  which  the 
United  States  carries  the  burden.  In 
addition,  the  United  States  goes  far 
beyond  its  responsibility.  The  United 
Nations  continues  to  plague  our  coun- 
try for  financial  contributions  and  loans 
but  does  little  to  encourage  the  other 
participating  countries  to  carry  their  fair 
share.  The  total  amount  due  by  mem- 
ber countries  as  of  May  31,  1962. 
amounts  to  over  $60  million.  Many  of 
the  other  countries  a-ssessment"?  and 
contributions  have  been  met  by  draw- 
ing on  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  funds 
and  or  drawing  on  other  United  Na- 
tions special  funds  which  are  purportedly 
used  for  worthy  causes.  Communist 
satellite  countries  have  had  their  con- 
tributions paid  or  credited  by  our  own 
country.  This  kind  of  action  does  not 
encourage  fiscal  responsibility.  It  en- 
courages a  lack  of  respect  for  the  entire 
United  Nations  Organization. 

Third.  "We  are  setting  extremely  bad 
procedural  precedents  by  this  act.  We 
are,  in  effect,  picking  up  the  tab  for  other 
countries  that  have  a  responsibility  and 
should  be  held  to  it.  It  is  freely  admit- 
ted by  the  most  rabid  advocates  of  this 
bond  program  that  we  are  discu.ssing 
today  that  the  United  Nations  problems 
will  not  be  solved  by  this  bill. 

Several  of  my  colleagues  have  stated 
here  that  we  are  setting  an  extremely 
bad  precedent  which  will  come  to  haunt 
us  in  the  future  because  those  irre- 
sponsible countries  will  continue  to  be- 
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lieve  that  our  U.S.  taxiwiyers  will  always 
be  willing  to  pay  for  bad  debts. 

Fourth.  I  belie  re  It  i£  wrong  to  ask 
the  American  taxpayers  to  contribute  to 
an  organization  nhat  is  basically  imder 
the  operational  control  of  the  Commu- 
nist conspiracy.  I  personally  have 
studied  the  orgajiizational  structure  of 
the  United  Natlo:is  very  closely.  There 
is  a  strong  sprinkling  of  known  Commu- 
nists and  Communist  leaders  throughout 
the  United  Nations.  If  the  Communist 
Russians  are  so  anxious  to  destroy  this 
Organization,  as  we  are  sometimes  told. 
why  do  they  continue  to  allow  their 
Communist  agents  to  actively  work  in 
the  Organization  and  accept  funds  from 
It?  Why.  for  ins  ance,  did  the  Russians 
ratify  the  UNESCO  Convention  Against 
Discrimination  in  Education?  Their 
ratification  papers  were  submitted  in 
Paris  just  recently.  If  the  Russians  were 
so  anxious  to  destroy  this  Organization, 
I  know  they  would  not  have  agents 
working  actively  to  continue  Its  opera- 
tions. Why  would  the  Under  Secretary 
for  Political  and  Security  Affairs,  Mr. 
Eugeny  Kiselev,  a  known  Communist, 
continue  to  heac  up  major  operations 
of  the  United  Nations  and,  by  the  way, 
manipulate  these  functions  very  care- 
fully, if  they  die!  not  care  to  use  this 
Organization? 

No.  I  sincerely  believe  that  as  good 
Americans  with  g>od  intentions,  we  have 
been  fooled  by  the  "masters  of  deceit," 
as  J.  Edgar  Hoover  calls  them.  My  so- 
lution is  to  follow-  the  suggestion  of  our 
good  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.  Hon.  John  Ashbrook.  who  recom- 
mended in  a  bill  last  year  that  the  UJS. 
Government  withhold  all  financial  par- 
ticipation in  the  United  Nations  until 
we  have  a  full-scale  Investigation  by 
congressional  committees  to  determine 
whether  the  United  Nations  really 
achieves  its  stated  purposes  or  whether 
it  is  anything  but  a  Communist-domi- 
nated world  gove:Timent. 

Many  times  I  have  encouraged  the 
dedicated  advocates  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  show  me  that  I  am  wror^  in  my 
conclusion  that  tlie  United  Nations  is  an 
instrument  of  So\  let  foreign  policy.  But 
the  overwhelmlnj:  amount  of  evidence 
continues  to  acciunulate  that  this  Or- 
ganization has  be:ome  just  such  a  facil- 
ity. Therefore.  I  feel  we  as  a  Congress 
are  unfairly  squandering  hard-earned 
taxpayers"  money  by  supporting  this  t^pe 
of  legislation. 

The  conclusion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Ad/,ir]  on  page  22  of  the 
committee  report  accompanying  tliis  bill 
definitely  sums  up  my  feelings: 

The  legislation  at  hand  does  not  address 
Itself  to  the  basic  problem  confronting  the 
United  Nations  (as  a  matter  of  fact,  by  pro- 
posing a  loan.  It  Is  even  unresponsive  to  the 
terms  of  General  Assembly  Resolution  1739 
(XVI)  which  fiuthcrlzed  a  bond  issue).  Its 
enactment  would  nerely  scrre  to  postpone 
the  Inevitable — an  overdue  reappraisal  of 
U.N,  financial  poel.lon  and  "peacekeeping" 
operations — while  jrovlding  the  Organlea- 
tlon  with  the  means  to  continue.  If  only  for 
a  brief  period,  an  undertaking  which  appears 
Inconsistent  with  lea  declared  purposes.  Aa 
euch,  this  bill  sets  a  bad  precedent  and 
should  be  defeated. 


Mr.  8ISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  along  with 
many  other  California  organizations  and 
individuals  strongly  supporting  the  pur- 
chase of  n.N.  bcKuls  by  the  United  States, 
the  California  Farm  Research  and  Leg- 
islative Committee  sent  me  the  follow- 
ing telegram  which  I  wish  to  read  into 
the  Record  : 

Santa    Claea,   Calit  , 

Sfptemher  14.  1962 
Hon    B    P    SisK. 
Member  of  Ccmgresx. 
House  Office  Building. 
Wa.'ihington.  DC: 

As  per  our  telephone  call  to  you  this  date, 
please  place  In  the  Record  tomorrow.  Sep- 
tember 14,  when  the  House  takes  up  the 
matter  of  US  purchase  of  United  Nations 
bonds,  that  the  California  Farm  Research 
and  legislative  committee  strongly  favors 
such  purchase 

Graci  McDonald. 

Eiecuttve  Secretary. 

Mr.  NIX  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Presi- 
dent is  requesting  authorization  from 
the  Congress  to  purchase  up  to  $100  mil- 
lion of  United  Nations  bonds.  This  re- 
quest follows  action  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations,  making  It 
possible  for  the  Acting  Secretary  Gen- 
eral to  issue  $200  million  worth  of  bonds 
to  finance  the  United  Nations  peace  and 
security  operations  In  the  Middle  East 
and  the  Congo.  This  decision  gives  rise 
to  two  questions:  Has  the  United  Na- 
tions authority  to  carry  out  peacekeep- 
ing operations  in  accordance  with  its 
charter?  And  why  is  it  necessary  for 
the  United  Nations  to  have  to  issue 
bonds? 

For  nearly  17  years  the  United  Na- 
tions has  served  the  national  Interest  of 
the  United  States  as  well  as  the  Interests 
of  most  of  Its  members  through  its  many 
regular  functions  and  its  peacekeeping 
operations.  The  United  Nations  capac- 
ity to  act  has  certain  limitations,  limits 
set  by  the  willingness  of  its  members  to 
support  extension  of  the  United  Nations 
executive  role. 

These  limits  are  gradually  widening. 
Besides  and  beyond  its  much -publicized 
milltarj'  operations,  the  United  Nations 
provides  various  kinds  of  advice  and 
self-starting  aid  for  all  of  its  less  de- 
veloped members.  It  also  provides  a 
wide  range  of  peaceful  settlement  pro- 
cedures, ranging  from  single  representa- 
tives of  the  Secretary  General  to  peace 
observation  teams,  mediators,  concilia- 
tion commissions,  and  the  general  su- 
pervision of  progress  toward  self-gov- 
ernment. The  peacekeeping  role  of  the 
United  Nations  is  seeking  to  avert  small 
wars  that  could  germinate  into  large- 
scale  global  conflicts.  While  some  of 
the  crises  taken  to  the  United  Nations 
continue  to  be  dangerous,  In  many  in- 
stances the  trend  has  been  reversed. 

THE   rNrrro    nations    emergknct   force 

(UNIT) 

The  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force — UNEF — which  was  established 
on  November  5,  1956.  by  a  resolution 
of  the  General  Assembly  during  the 
Suez  crisis,  has  maintained  relative 
peace  and  order  in  the  Gaza  strip  and 
along  a  border  of  about  140  miles  sep- 
arating Israel  from  its  neighbors,  the 
Arab  Republics.  An  estimated  5.160 
troops  in  the  UNEF  maintain  law  and 


order.    The  United  States  does  not  con- 
tribute any  troops  for  UNEP. 

The  Secretary  General's  estimate  for 
the  expenses  ot  the  force  during  the  first 
half  of  1962  totaled  $19,836,800.  A  short 
time  later  it  was  agreed  that  the  ex- 
penses be  kept  within  a  target  level  of 
$19.500  000 

rNITTTO   NATICNS  OPEKATIONS   in  the  CONGO 
(ONT7C) 

One  week  after  the  Congo  gained  its 
independence  from  Belgltnn  on  June  30, 
1960,  army  mutiny,  followed  by  wide- 
spread civil  disorder  and  pillaging,  broke 
out.  Belgiurr,  immediately  rushed  troops 
back  into  it.-^  former  colony  to  protect 
Belgian  nationals  and  commercial  inter- 
ests. 

In  the  fact'  of  this  disintegration  the 
Central  Grovcmment  of  the  Congo  ap- 
pealed first  to  the  United  States  and 
then  to  the  United  Nations  to  restore  the 
internal  situation  and  to  protect  the  na- 
tional territory  from  Belgian  aggression. 

An  emergency  session  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  on  July  13-14, 
1960.  authorized  the  Secretary-General 
to  provide  military  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  Congolese  Government — 12 
African,  1  Irish,  and  1  Swedish  Battal- 
ion were  flown  into  the  Congo  within 
8  days. 

At  successive  Security  Coimcil  meet- 
ings, the  th<n  Secretary  General.  Dag 
Hammarskjo  d,  was  tmable  to  obtain 
specific  instr  actions.  The  Soviets  were 
bent  on  continuing  chaotic  conditions 
in  the  Congo  and  were  for  the  with- 
drawal of  U.N.  forces.  Internally.  Mr. 
Hammarskjo  id  tried  to  maintain  civil 
order — U.N.  troops  were  ordered  to  shoot 
only  in  self-defense — stave  off  economic 
and  social  chaos  and  remain  aloof  from 
quarrels  among  rival  Congolese  leaders. 
Externally.  Mr.  Hammarskjold  tried  to 
get  the  Belgians  out  of  the  Congo  and 
to  prevent  other  powers — African  as  well 
as  Communi.st  and  Western — from  in- 
tervening in  the  Congo. 

Meanwhile  the  internal  situation  in 
the  Congo  deteriorated  rapidly,  and  the 
UJ^.  foimd  Itself  caught  in  the  crossfire 
not  only  betveen  the  Central  Govern- 
ment and  se\eral  secessionist  provinces, 
but  also  between  National  President 
Joseph  Kasa-aibu  and  Premier  Patrice 
Lumumba.  Subsequently.  Ltmiumba 
turned  to  th(  Soviet  Union  for  military 
aid. 

In  defiance  of  Security  Council  reso- 
lutions calling  on  all  states  to  refrain 
from  inten-ention  In  the  Congo,  Rus.'^ia 
sent  planeloads  of  "advisers."  'tech- 
nicians." and  arms  to  Lumumba.  It 
began  to  appear  that,  in  spite  of  all  ef- 
forts to  keep  the  cold  war  out  of  the 
Congo.  Soviet  diplomats  and  Communist 
advisers  had  all  but  captured  the  ma- 
chinery of  t:-ie  Central  Government. 

On  Sept.errber  20.  1960,  after  Rus5ia 
had  vetoed  a  compromise  resolution  in 
the  Security  Coimcil,  the  General  As- 
sembly took  up  the  Congo  question  and, 
by  a  70  to  0  vote,  urged  the  Secretary 
G^eneral  to  'continue  to  take  vigorous 
action." 

Western  experts  agree  that  the  heart 
of  the  problem,  insofar  as  it  affects  the 
office  of  the  Secretarj,'  General,  Is  article 
100  of  the  charter,  which  specifies  tliat 
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he  and  his  staff  "shall  not  seek  or  re- 
ceive instructions  from  any  government 
or  any  other  authority  external  to  the 
Organization."  Secretariat  staff  are  "in- 
ternational officials  responsible  only  to 
the  U.N  "  And.  finally,  all  member  na- 
tions are  pledged  "to  respect  the  exclu- 
sive character  of  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Secretary  General  and  the  staff  and 
p.ot  to  seek  to  influence  them." 

One  of  the  significant  accomplish- 
ments of  the  1st  part  of  the  16th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  v^as  its  provision  for 
financing  the  U.N.  operation  in  the 
Congo — ONUC — for  the  period  Novem- 
ber 1,  1961.  to  June  30,  1962. 

ONUC  was  established  and  its  mission 
defined  by  decision  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil on  July  14.  1960,  and  further  defined 
on  July  22  as  "the  complete  restoration 
of  law  and  order  in  the  Republic  of  the 
Congo." 

LEG.\LITY    OK    V.N.    TROOPS    IN    THE   CONGO 

There  has  arisen  on  several  occasions 
the  legality  of  the  United  Nations  troops 
m  the  Congo.  Chapter  VII  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  is  entitled  "Action  with 
respect  to  threats  to  the  peace,  breaches 
of  the  peace,  and  acts  of  aggression." 
Articles  39  to  51  under  this  chapter  de- 
scribe the  authority  and  responsibility 
of  the  Security  Council  and  such  action 
as  is  deemed  necessary  in  order  to  main- 
tain or  restore  international  peace  and 
security.  The  action  that  the  Security 
Council  took  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  United  Nations  forces  in  the 
Congo  was  action  pursuant  to  article  40 
which  states: 

In  order  to  prever.f  an  aggravation  of  the 
.litiiatlon  the  Security  Council  may,  before 
making  the  recommendations  or  deciding 
upon  the  measure.s  provided  in  article  39. 
call  upon  the  parties  concerned  to  comply 
with  such  provisional  measure.s  as  it  deems 
necessary  or  desirable.  Such  pro\'i.sional 
measures  shall  be  without  prejudice  to  the 
rights,  claln.-?.  or  position  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned. The  Sectirity  Council  shall  duly 
take  account  of  failure  to  comply  with  such 
provisional  measures. 

Accordingly,  if  the  United  Nations  had 
not  intervened  in  the  Congo  there  would 
have  been  confrontation  between  the 
East  and  the  West.  The  situation  in  the 
Congo  was  not  simply  an  internal  affair, 
but  rather  it  was  a  situation  of  great 
danger  to  international  peace,  and  a 
situation  calling  for  the  very  wisest 
measures  that  the  United  Nations  could 
possibly  take 

A  further  and  substantiating  reason 
is  the  fact  that  the  Congolese  Govern- 
ment asked  for  the  action  of  the  United 
Nations  to  help  preserve  peace  in  the 
country,  and  the  Congolese  Government 
has  at  all  times  since  given  its  consent 
and  aggreement  to  the  operations  of  the 
United  Nations  there. 

.^fTHORITY    TO     I.SSUE     VN.     BONDS 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether 
the  United  Nations  has  the  authority  to 
issue  bonds.  That  the  United  Nations 
has  a  legal  personality  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  in  the  case  of  Reparations  for 
Injuries  Suffered  in  the  Service  of  the 
United  Nations — I.C.J.  Reports,  1949, 
pages  174,  179: 

The  Court  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Organization  Is  an  international  person. 


That  is  not  the  same  thing  af  saying  that  it 
Is  a  state,  which  it  certainly  Is  not.  or  that 
its  legal  personality  and  rights  and  duties  are 
the  same  as  those  of  a  stat^  Still  less  Is  It 
the  same  thing  as  saying  that  it  Is  a  "super- 
state," whatever  that  expres^sion  may  mean. 
It  does  not  even  imply  that  till  Its  rights 
and  duties  must  be  upon  an  International 
plane,  any  more  than  all  the  rights  and 
duties  of  a  state  must  be  upon  that  plane. 
What  it  does  mean  is  that  it  Is  a  subject  of 
international  law  and  capable  of  processing 
international  rights  and  duties,  and  that  It 
has  capacity  to  maintain  its  rights  by  bring- 
ing infernational  claims. 

The  capacity  of  the  Organization  to  ex- 
ercise Its  legal  personality  in  the  terri- 
tory of  member  states  is  reflected  in  ar- 
ticle 104  of  the  charter: 

Tlie  Organization  shall  enjoy  In  the  terri- 
tory of  each  of  its  members  such  legal  ca- 
pacity as  may  be  necessary  for  the  exercise 
of  its  functions  and  the  fulfillment  of  its 
purposes. 

The  Reparations  ca.se,  when  read  to- 
gether with  article  104.  further  demon- 
strates that  the  Organization  has  the  au- 
thority to  carry  out,  by  necessary  and 
proper  means,  the  functions  entrusted 
to  it: 

It  must  oe  acknowledged  that  Its  (the 
Organizaiions)  members,  by  entrusting  cer- 
tain functions  to  it,  with  the  attendant 
duties  and  responsibilities,  have  CiOthed  It 
with  the  competence  required  to  enable  those 
functions  tu  be  effectively  discharged  (loc. 
cit  1  . 

The  Uriited  Nations  is  endowed  with 
the  authority  to  levy  mandatoi-y  assess- 
ments to  meet  the  expenses  of  perform- 
ing Its  functions.  Article  17  of  the  char- 
ter provides  in  part  that 

1.  The  General  Assembly  shall  consider 
and  approve  the  budget  of  the  Organization. 

2  The  exper..5es  of  the  Organization  shall 
be  borne  by  'he  members  as  apportioned  by 
the  Genera:  Assembly. 

Political  entities  that  enjoy  legal  per- 
sonality and  possess  fiscal  power  charac- 
teristically have  the  right  to  issue  bonds. 

The  authority  of  the  United  Nations 
to  borrow  was  exercised  m  1948,  when 
the  Organization  borrowed  $65  million 
from  the  U.S.  Government  to  finance 
construction  of  its  headquarters.  No 
question  about  its  capacity  so  to  bor- 
row was  raised.  The  members  have  been 
regularly  assessed  to  repay  the  loan,  as 
part  of  the  Organization's  annual  budg- 
et, and  no  question  about  such  assess- 
ments has  been  raised 

It  is  accordingly  concluded  that  the 
United  Nations  is  authorized  to  issue 
bonds  in  view  of  'a>  the  provisions  of 
articles  17  and  104  of  the  charter,  (b) 
the  holdings  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice,  which  confirm  that  the  Or- 
ganization may  implement  its  express 
powers  by  appropriate  means,  and  (O 
the  Organization's  undisputed  practice 
m  exercise  of  those  powers. 

DECISION    OF    THE    INTERNATIONAL    COURT 
OF    JUSTICE 

The  International  Court  of  Justice  re- 
cently held  that,  by  9  votes  to  5,  assess- 
ments levied  to  finance  UNEF  and 
ONUC  were  "expenses  of  the  Organiza- 
tion"   within    the    meaning    of    article 


r 


of    the    United    Nations   Charter. 


Because  of  the  effect  it  will  have  on  the 
financial  situation  of  the  U.N.,  and  on 
peacekeeping   activities,    the  opinion   is 


widely  regarded  as  one  of  the  moKt  sig- 
nificant in  the  Court's  history.  Opin- 
ions rendered  by  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  in  response  to  requests  from 
the  General  Assembly  are  advisory. 
While  they  authoritatively  state  the  law, 
they  are  not  legally  binding  until  ac- 
cepted or  endor.sed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. There  have  been  nine  previous 
advisory  opinions;  all  were  accepted  and 
acted  upon  by  the  General  A.ssembly. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
General  Assembly  will  similarly  accept 
this  opinion  of  the  Court. 

The  impact  of  the  Court's  opinion. 
once  it  has  been  accepted,  will  be  two- 
fold. First,  many  States  have  justified 
their  refusal  to  pay  UNEF  and  ONUC 
expenses  on  legal  grounds;  this  they  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  do.  Now  that  the 
legal  issues  have  been  resolved,  it  will 
be  more  difficult  for  states  to  refuse  to 
pay  UNEF  and  ONUC  expenses.  Sec- 
ond, the  decision  of  the  Court  will  affect 
the  operation  of  article  19  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

Article  19  deprives  any  menibcr  of  its 
vote  in  the  General  Assembly  when  its 
arrearages  equal  or  exceed  the  amount 
due  from  the  member  for  the  preceding 
2  full  years.  Prior  to  the  Court's  opin- 
ion, there  was  a  legal  question  whether 
UNEF  and  ONUC  expen.ses  were  to  be 
included  in  computing  these  arrearages. 
Assuming  General  As.sembly  acceptance 
of  the  Court's  opinion,  however,  there 
is  no  question  that  a  failure  to  pay 
UNEF  and  ONUC  expenses  is,  for  the 
purposes  of  article  19,  the  same  as  a 
failure  to  pay  regular  assessments. 

Article  19  is.  by  its  terms,  mandatory 
and  automatic.  It  says  quite  simply  that 
when  a  member  is  in  arrears  by  a  cer- 
tain amount,  that  member  "shall  have 
no  vote  in  the  General  A.ssembly."  No 
action  by  the  General  Assembly  is  needed 
to  deprive  a  member  of  its  vote  under 
this  article.  However,  the  General  As- 
sembly may  affirmatively  permit  a  mem- 
ber to  vote  if  it  is  satisfied  that  the  ar- 
rearages are  "due  to  conditions  beyond 
the  control  of  the  member." 

The  impact  of  the  Court's  decision  is 
already  apparent.  Shortb'  before  the 
Court's  opinion  was  handed  down  seven 
members  were  in  arrears  in  an  amount 
suflScient  to  result  in  the  loss  of  their 
vote  in  the  General  Assembly  this  fall. 
Five  of  these  have  now  paid  enough  of 
their  arrearages  to  prevent  the  applica- 
tion of  article  19;  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  other  two  will  pay  a  substantial 
portion  of  their  a:-rears.  and  by  the  time 
the  General  Assembly  meets  in  Septem- 
ber, will  be  in  the  clear  under  article 
19. 

The  Secretary-General,  reinforced  by 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  and  after  ac- 
ceptance of  this  opinion  by  the  General 
Assembly,  will  have  solid  backing  for 
pressing  vigorously  for  the  payment  of 
the  Organization's  arrears.  The  position 
of  the  United  States  on  these  matters  is 
clear  and  has  been  stated  often;  we  will 
exert  our  greatest  efforts  to  insure  that 
the  Court's  opinion  is  accepted  by  the 
General  Assembly,  that  article  19  is  ap- 
plied automatically  to  any  member  which 
is  in  arrears  by  2  years  or  more,  and 
that  the  Secretary-General's  efforts  to 
collect  aiTearages  are  successful. 
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In  conclusion,  Mr  Chairman,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  have  no  workable  alterna- 
tive but  to  help  t^e  United  Nations  meet 
its  financial  crisis  and  move  on  to  more 
solid  ground.  Tie  amount  of  money 
involved  is  relativ'^ly  small;  the  stakes  in 
terms  of  world  j^xace  are  very  high.  I 
am  hopeful  that  this  bill  will  pass  in 
the  House  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

The  CHAIRM.AN  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  re.'iumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  W.\LTER.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Commit'ee. 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(S.  2768)  to  promote  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  by  authorizing  the 
purchase  of  United  Nations  bonds  and 
the  appropriation  of  funds  therefor,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  764,  he  re- 
ported the  same  back  to  the  Hou.se  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered.  Is  a  sepa- 
rate vote  demanded  on  ariv  amendment? 
If  not,  the  Chai!-  will  put  them  en 
gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  blip 

Mr.  ADAIR      I  am.  Mr    Speaker. 

The  SPEAKFJl.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  .\:)AiR  m  ives  to  recommit  the  bill  S. 
2768  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
with  Instructions  to  report  It  baw;lc  forth- 
with, with  the  following  amendment:  On 
page  3,  at  the  end  of  the  bill.  Insert: 

"Sec.  7.  No  loan  may  be  made  to  the 
United  Nations  under  this  Act  until  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
adopts  the  advisory  opinion  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  on  the  financial  ob- 
ligations of  members  of  the  United  Nations." 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr  Speaker,  on  iliat  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  there 
were— yeas  171,  nays  219,  not  voting  45, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  215] 
YEAS— 171 


Abbltt 

Belcher 

Clancy 

Abernethy 

Bell 

ColUer 

Adair 

Berry 

Colmer 

Alexander 

Betts 

Cramer 

Alford 

Bow 

Cunningham 

Alger 

Boykln 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Anderson.  111. 

Bray 

Dague 

Andrews 

Bromwi'll 

Derountan 

Ashbrook 

Broomfleld 

Derwmski 

Ash  more 

Brown 

Devme 

Auchinclo^ 

UroyhiU 

Dole 

Avery- 

Br\ice 

Dorn 

Baker 

Burleson 

Dowdy 

Baldwin 

Bvriips   Wis 

Durno 

Baring 

Casey 

Ellsworth 

Bates 

Cederberg 

Feighan 

Buttln 

Chamberlain 

Fenton 

Becker 

Cheniiweth 

pindley 

Beermanu 

Church 

Fisher 

Ford 

Forrester 

ti.i:;and 

'  .a things 

Ciavin 

Glenn 

Cioodell 

Grant 

Griffin 

Gross 

Oubser 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Harrison,  Va. 

Harrison,  Wyo 

Harsha 

Harvey   Ind 

Hurvey,  Mich. 

Hebert 

H'mph:il 

Herlong 

Hiestand 

Hjeven 

Hoffman,  111. 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Jarman 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Kearns 

Keith 

Kilgore 

King.  N.Y. 

Knox         -^ 

Kunkel 


Addabbo 

Albert 

Ashley 

Aspinall 

BaUey 

Barrett 

Barry 

Bass,  Tenn 

Beckworth 

Bennett,  Fla 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bonner 

Brademas 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Brooks.  Tex 

Buckley 

Burke.  Ky 

Burke,  Mass. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cahlll 

Cannon 

Carey 

Celler 

Chelf 

Chlperfield 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Cook 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Corman 

Curtln 

Daddario 

Daniels 

Davis,  John  W. 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Downing 

Doyle 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Elliott 

Everett 

Eviiis 

FBlion 

Farbstein 

Fa-scell 

Fmnegan 

Flood 

Flynt 


N 


Kyi 
Laird 

Langen 

LatU 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

McMillan 

McVey 

MacOregor 

Martin.  Nebr. 

May 

Meader 

M-.chel 

M'.ller,  N.Y. 

Mllliken 

Minshall 

Moeller 

Mix>re 

Moorehead. 

Ohio 
Morse 
Murray 
Nelsen 
Norblad 
Nygaard 
OKoL.ski 
Ostertas 
I'a.ssman 
Felly 
Pillion 
Plrnie 
Poff 
Quie 
Ray 
Relfel 

Rhodes,  Ariz, 
Rlehlman 
Riley 
Roblson 

NAYS— 219 
Fogariy 
Fountain 
Prellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Pulton 
Gallagher 
Garraatz 
Gary 
Glalmo 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Granahan 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Hagen.  Calif. 
Hal  pern 
Hansen 
Hardy 
Harris 
Hays 
Healey 
Hpchler 
Henderson 
Hoiifleld 
Holland 
Hull 

Ichord,  Mo. 
Inouye 
Jennings 
Joeleon 
Johnson.  Calif 
Johnson.  Md. 
Johnson  Wis 
Jones,  Aia. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Judd 
Karsten 
Kastenmeler 
Kee 
Kelly 
Keogh 
King,  Calif. 
King.  Utah 
Klrwan 
Kitchln 
Kluczynskl 
Kornegay 
Kowalskl 
Lane 
Lankford 
Leslnski 
L.bonati 
Lind.>-.ay 
Loser 
McDowell 
McFall 
McSween 
Mack 

Magnuson 
Mahon 
MiiUUard 
Marshall 


Rogers.  Fla 

Roudebtish 

Rousselot 

Rutherford 

8t.  George 

Say  lor 

Sc hade  berg 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Schneebell 

Selden 

Short 

Shrlver 

Slbal 

Slkes 

Slier 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer     ; 

Taber  * 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tollefson 

Tuck 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Waggonner 

Westland 

Wharton 

Whiiten 

Wldnall 

Wmiams 

Wilson,  Calif. 

'V\'Uson,  Ind, 

Winstead 

Younger 


Mathias 

Matthews 

Miller.  Clem 

Miller, 

George  P. 

MiUs 

Monagan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Morri.--on 

M  .isher 
■» » 

M  inter 

Murphy 

Natrher 

Nedzi 

Nix 

OBrien,  N.Y. 

OHara,  111. 

O  Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen 

ONelll 

Ofemers 

Patman 

Perkins 

Peterson 

Philbln 

Pike 

PiJcher 

Poage 

Price 

p-uclnski 

PurceU 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Ri\ers,  Ala.ska 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Roberta   Tex. 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rva:.,  Mich. 

Ryan.  NY. 

St,  Germain 

Santangeio 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Seel  y -Brown 

Shelley 

Shipley 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Mi.ss. 

Spence 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 


Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Sullivan 
Taylor 
Thomas 
Thompson,  La 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thompson,  Tex 
Thorn  berrv 
ToU 


Trimble 

Tupper 

Udall.  Morris  K, 

UUman 

Vanik 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

Watts 


Weaver 

Wlckersham 

WUlls 

Wright 

Yates 

Yotuig 

Zablockl 

Zelenko 


NOT  VOTING -^5 


Andersen, 

Minn. 
Anfuso 
Arends 
Ayree 
Bass.  N.H. 
Blitch 
Coad 

Curtis,  Mass. 
Davis. 

James  O. 
Dominlck 
Dooley 
Pino 
Prazier 
Goodling 


Harding 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Karth 

Kllburn 

Landrum 

McCuUoch 

McDonough 

Mclntlre 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Martin.  Mass. 

Mason 

Merrow 

Montoya 

Morris 

Moulder 


Norrell 

OBrien,  111. 

Pfost 

Powell 

Rains 

Randall 

Reece 

Rivers,  S  C. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Saund 

Sc.-anton 

Sheppard 

Weis 

Whalley 

Whltener 


So  the  motion  lo  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mrs  Reece  for.  with  Mr.  OBrien  of  Illi- 
nois against 

Mr.  McCulloch  for.  with  Mr  Harding 
against. 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan  for,  with  Mr 
Powell  against. 

Mr    Mason  for.  with  Mr    Anfuso   against. 

Mr    Ayres  for,  with  Mr    Sheppard   lii-ainst. 

Mr    Kllburn  for,  with  Mr.  Randa;:  apauist. 

Mr  McDonough  for,  with  Mr  Karth 
against. 

Mr.  Mclntlre  for,  with  Mr  Scranton 
against. 

Mr.  Arends  for,  with  Mr  Macdonald 
against. 

Mr.  Goodling  for,  with  Mr  Madden  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr    Domlnick. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mrs    Weis 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr  Andersen  of  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.   Morris   with    Mr     Merrow 

Mr.   Montoya  with   Mr    Flno 

Mr.  Prazier  with  Mr  Bass  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  James  C.  Davis  with  Mr.  Curtis  of 
Massachuset  ts. 

Mrs.  Pfost  with  Mr.  Dooley. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  pa.ssage  of  th^^  bill, 

Mr  ADAIR  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
question  of  final  pas.sage.  I  demand  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nay.-  were  ordered. 

The   question   was   taken:    and    there 

vi-ere — yeas  257,  nays  134.  not  voting  44. 

as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  216] 

YEAS — 257 


Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Ashley 

Aspinall 

Auchincloss 

Avery 

Ayres 

Bailey 

Barrett 

Barry 

Bass.  Tenn. 

Bates 

Beckworth 

Bennett,  Fla, 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Bo:and 


Boiling 

Bolton 

Bonner 

Brademas 

Breeding 

Brewt.ter 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Broomfield 

Buckley 

Burke,  Ky. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cahlll 

Cannon 

Ci.rey 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 


Chiperfleld 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Cook 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Corman 

Curtln 

Curtis   Mo. 

Daddario 

Dague 

Daniels 

DftVi.'^  John  W. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 
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r>tV.'on 
Derounian 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Do*nlng 

Doyle 

Dulslcl 

Dwyer 

P'dmondson 

Elliott 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Evlns 

Fallon 

Farbstetn 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Fenton 

Flnnegan 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Ford 

Fountain 

Frelinghuysen 

Friedel 

Fulton 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gialnio 

OUbert 

Glenn 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

Gran ah an 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Haileclc 

Hal  pern 

Hansen 

Hardy 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hays 

Heaiey 

Hechler 

Henderson 

HoUneld 

Holland 

Hull 

Inouve 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson 

Johnson 

Johnson 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Judd 

Kcirsten 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 


Abbitt 

.\b<rnethy 

.\dair 

Alford 

Alger 

AndtTson 

Andrews 

Ashbroolt 

,\shmore 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Baring 

Battm 

Becker 

Beermann 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Berry 

Betta 

Bow 

Boykin 

Bray 

Bromwell 

Brown 

Broyhill 

Bruce 

Burle.son 

Byrne*.  Wis. 

Ca.>ey 

Cederberg 

Chenoweth 

Church 

C";ancy 

Collier 

Colmer 
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Calif 

Md. 

Wis. 


i;:. 


KeC'S^h 

King,  Calif. 

King.  N.Y. 

King,  Utah 

Kii-*'an 

Kuchln 

Kluczyuslcl 

Kornegay 

Kowa!-<ici 

K'.inkfi 

Lane 

L.ins,'en 

Lankford 

Lesinski 

I.'.bonati 

Lind.say 

Loser 

McDowell 

McFall 

McSween 

MacGregor 

Mack 

Maf^nuson 

Mahon 

M.iliiiard 

Marshali 

Mathlas 

Matthews 

Meader 

Miller,  Clem 

Miller, 

George  P. 
Miller,  N.Y. 
MiUiken 
MilLs 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Moorhead,  Pa 
Morgan 
Morrison 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nix 

Norblad 
O  Brien,  N  A'. 
O  Hara,  111. 
O  Hara,  Mich. 
Olsen 
O  Neill 
Osmers 
Obtertag 
,  Patman 
Perkins 
Peterson 
Philbin 
Pike 
Pilcher 
Plrnie 
Price 
Pucln.=  kl 
Piircell 
Qule 

NAYS— 134 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Derwinskl 

Devine 

Dele 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Durno 

Flndley 

Fisher 

F"orre?=ter 

Garlai.d 

Gary 

Gathmg.s 

Gavin 

Gi-ant 

Gross 

Gubst-r 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Haley 

Hall 

Harri.s 

Harrl.son,  Va. 

H^irrl.son,  Wyo. 

Harsha 

H.irvcy.  Ind. 

Hebert 

Hemphill 

Herlong 

Hiestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman. 

Hoian 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Ichord,  Mo. 


111. 


Reife! 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pft. 

Riehlmau 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Roblson 

Rodluo 

Rogers,  Colo, 

Ruoney 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

RtHish 

Rvan.  Mich. 

Ryan,  NY. 
St.  Germain 
8antangelo 
Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengti 

Scott 

See!  y -Brown 

Shelley 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sibal 

S:.-k 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Mis-s. 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Siratton 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La 

Thompson,  N  J 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thorn  berry 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tupper 

Udall,  Morris  K. 

Ullman 

Vanlk 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

Wailhauser 

Walter 

Watts 

Weaver 

West  land 

Wickers  Ir.am 

Widnaii 

Willis 

Wright 

Yates 

Youiig 

Zablockl 

Zelenko 


Jarmaii 

Jensen 

Jahansen 

Jonas 

K earns 

Kilgore 

Knox 

Kyi 

Laird 

Liitta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

McMillan 

McVey 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mav 

Michel 

Minshall 

Moore 

Moorehead. 

Ohio 
Murray 
Nvgaard 
O  Kon.sk  1 
Pa-ssnian 
Felly 
Pillion 
Poage 
Potr 
Ray 

Rhodes,  .\rl2. 
Riley 

Roberts,  Tex. 
Rogers,  F!a. 
Roudebiish 
Rous-selot 


Rutherford 

St.  George 

Baylor 

Schadeberg 

S<.henck 

Srherfr 

Seidell 

Short 

Sikes 


.\ndersen, 

Minn, 
.^nfviso 
Arends 
Ba.s.s,  N  H. 
BUtch 
Coad 

Curtis.  Ma.ss. 
Davi.-;. 

James  C. 
Dominick 
Dooley 
Fmo 
Frazler 
Goodling 
Harding 


Slier 

Smith,  Calif. 
Smith.  Va, 
Tuber 

Teague,  Tex. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
ToUefsou 
Tvick 
Utt 


Van  Pelt 

Waggonner 

Wharton 

Whitten 

WilUam-s 

Wilson.  Calif. 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Wlnstead 

Younger 
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Karth 

Kllburn 

Landrum 

McCuUoch 

McDonough 

.McIiUir*" 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Martin,  Mas.s. 

MasOn 

Merrow 

Montoya 

Morris 

Moulder 

Norrell 


Pfost 

Powell 

Rains 

Randall 

Reece 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Saund 

Scrantoa 

Sheppard 

Wels 

Whalley 

Whltener 


for  other  purposes,  with  a  House  amend- 
ment thereto,  insist  on  the  House  amend- 
ment, and  agree  to  the  conference  re- 
quef^t^  by  the  Senate. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carohna,''  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs,  Dingeli.,  Lennon,  M.^CDON,^LD. 
Casey,  Pelly,  Ellsworth,  and  Morse. 


So  the  bill  wa5  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  tlie  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Harding  for,  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas 
against. 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr.  James 
C.   Davis   against. 

Mr    Sheppard  for,  with  Mr.  Rains  against. 

Mr    Karth  for,  with  Mr.  Morris  against. 

Mr    Randall  for.  with  Mrs.  BUtch  against. 

Mr    .trends  for.  with  Mrs.  Reece  against. 

Mr.  Whalley  for,  with  Mr.  McDonough 
ag.iinst. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
HofTman  of  Michigan  against. 

Mr.  Kllburn  for,  with  Mr.  Miison  against. 

Mr  Mclntlre  for,  with  Mr.  McCuUoch 
against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr    Anfuso  with  Mr.  Dooley. 

Mr  Powell  with  Mr.  Andersen  of  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.   Madden   with   Mr    Merrow. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Frazler  with   Mr.   Goodling. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Coad  with  Mrs.  Wels.  , 

Mrs    Pfost  with  Mr.  Dominick. 

Mr.  Whitener  with  Mr.  Bass  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
•An  Act  to  promote  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  by  authorizing  a 
loan  to  the  United  Nations  and  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  therefor." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


OCEANOGRAPHIC  ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  <S.  901)  to  ad- 
vance the  marine  science;;,  to  establish 
a  comprehensive  10-year  program  of 
oceanosraphic  research  and  surveys,  to 
promote  commerce  and  navigation,  to 
secure  the  national  defense,  to  expand 
ocean,  coastal,  and  Great  Lakes  re- 
sources, to  authorize  the  construction  of 
research  and  survey  ships  and  labora- 
tory facilities,  to  expedite  oceanographic 
insti-umentation,  to  assure  systematic 
studies  of  effects  of  radioactive  materials 
in  marine  environments,  to  enhance  the 
public  health  and  general  welfare,  and 


U.S.  COAST  GUARD  RESERVE 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  'H.R.  2292  •  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  issue  certificates  of  honorable  dis- 
charge in  lieu  of  certificates  of  disen- 
rollment  to  certain  persoas  who  .served 
as  temporary  members  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  during  World  War  11, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  ar.d 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follow  si 

Page  1,  line  6.  strike  out  "Honorable  dis- 
charge" and  insert  "Certificate  of  honorable 
service". 

Page  1,  line  9.  strike  out  a  certificate  of 
honorable  discharge"  and  insert  an  appro- 
priate certificate  of  honorable  service". 

Page  2,  line  5,  strike  out  "discharge"  and 
Insert  "service". 

Page  2,  in  the  line  following  line  10  strike 
out  "Honorable  discharge"  and  insert  C'  r- 
tlficate  of  honorable  service". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  'An  Aci  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
Issue  certificates  of  honorable  service  in  lieu 
of  certificates  of  dlsenrollment  to  certain 
persons  who  served  as  temporary  members 
of  the  United  States  Coast  G.iard  Keserve 
during  World  W.u  II.  ' 

The  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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GENEH.^L     LEAVE    TO     EXTEND 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMIS- 
SION 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
I  H.R.  11974)  to  autliorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
in  accordance  with  section  261  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  .■\ct  of  1954.  as  amended, 
and  ask  unanimous;  consent  that  tlie 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  le- 
port. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia that  tlie  statement  of  the  mana- 


gers on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report  ' 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  under  these 
circumstances  does  the  minority  get  30 
minutes'' 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  is  under 
the  control  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Is  it  not  a  usual 
courtesy  that  the  majority  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  minority'? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  yieldme:  of  time 
rests  with  the  gentleman  in  charge  of 
the  conference  report,  and  in  this  ca.se. 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had 
an  hour  here  some  weeks  ago  and  ex- 
tended to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  one-half  hour,  and  I 
was  in  hopes  that  po.ssibly  the  minority 
would  get  a  half  hour  of  this  time  and 
that  we  would  enjoy  the  same  courtesy. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  Mr  Si>eaker.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  to 
yield  an  equal  amount  of  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  from  time 
to  time.  1  am  in  hopes  that  we  can 
short-t-n  thi.s  hours  debate  and  I  will 
assure  the  gentleman  I  will  yield  to  him 
as  much  time  as  v.e  u.^^e  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle 

The  SPE.AKER  L  tliiit  objection 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  Clerk  read   the  statement. 

The  conference  ifi>oit  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONFEBENCE   REPORT    (H.   REPT.   NO.   2342) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  di.s- 
agreetng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR 
11974)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commis.slon  In  accordance 
with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommeiid  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houspp  a<^  f   Hows 

That  tlie  Hoxise  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  .Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  ma'ier  propused  to 
bt  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  in- 
sert the  following: 

"Sec,  101.  Plant  or  F.^c■ILITv  .\r«iisiTioN 
OR  Construction. — There  is  hereby  auMi^jr- 
Ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  At'imic  Energy 
Conunisslon  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  261pil»  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  a.«  amended,  the  sum  of 
$159,415,000  for  acquisition  or  condemnation 
of  any  real  property  or  any  facility  or  for 
plant  or  facility  acquisition,  construction, 
or  expansion,  as  follows 

"(a)    Special  NtrcLEAR  MA^FR!^Ls. — 

"Project  6.3-n  1.  modlflrat ions  to  produc- 
tion and  sup{)arting  installations.  15.000,- 
000 

"Project  63-a-2,  modificatioris  to  facilities 
for  conversion  of  UNH   to  UF,.  J 1  450.000. 

"Project  63-a-3.  radioactive  wa.ste  disposal 
facilities.  Hanford.  Washington.  $3,700,000. 

"(b)    Special  Nijcli.ar  Materials  — 

"Project  63-b-l.  consolidated  service  facil- 
ity. Hanford.  Washington.  $955,000. 

"Project  63  b  2.  additional  high  level  waste 
storage  tanks,  fiavaiinah  River  South  Caro- 
lina, $6,000,000. 


"Project  63  b  3,  health  physics  headquar- 
ters addition.  Savannah  River.  South  Caro- 
lina. $1,000,000. 

"Project  63  b- 4.  emergency  duty  person- 
nel shelters,  various  sites.  $4,000  000. 

"(c)   Atomic  Wfapons    - 

"Project  63-c-l.  weajKins  production,  de- 
velopment, and  test  Installations,  $10,000,- 
000. 

"Project  63-C-2,  addition  to  special  metal- 
lurgical facility.  Mound  Laboratory,  Mlamls- 
burg.  Ohio,  $540,000. 

"Project  63-C-3,  production  plant  addition. 
Mound  Laboratory  Mlamlsburg.  Ohio,  $300,- 
000. 

"Project  63-C-4,  hydraulic  centrifuge  in- 
stallation, Sandia  Base,  New  Mexico,  $7(X),- 
000 

"Project  63-C-5.  specialized  plant  additions 
and  modifications,  phase  II,  Oak  Ridpe  Ten- 
nessee, $2,200,000 

"Project  63~c  6.  pulsed  power  research  fa- 
cility, Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  Call- 
forn"la,  $1,950,000. 

"Project  63-C-7.  gamma  irradiation  facil- 
ity. Sandia  Base,  New  Mexico.  $650,000. 

"Project  63-C-6,  dynamic  test  complex, 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  California, 
S265,000. 

"Project  63-C-9.  nondestructi\e  test  fa- 
cility, Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee   $510,000. 

"Project  63-c-lO,  processing  facilities, 
Rocky  Flats,  Colorado  $3.000,CKX). 

"(d)    Atomic  Weapons  — 

"Project  63-d- 1,  terminal  facilities — 115 
kilovolt  power  line.  Lo.<;  Alamos  Scientific 
Laboratory,  New  Mexico.  $1,950,000 

"Project  63-d- 2.  environmental  control  fa- 
cilities, phase  m,  Kansas  City,  Mi.'souri, 
*i.  200. 000 

"Prujec;  63  <1  -3.  engineering  bui:ding  addi- 
tion. Liiwrenre  Radiation  Laboratory.  Cali- 
fornia. $4  OOO.OCK) 

"Project  63  d- 4,  model  shop  addition  (San- 
dia I .  Llvermore,  California,  $820,000. 

"Project  63-d-5,  engineering  model  shop. 
Kansas  City,  Missouri.  »I,OOO.o6c. 

"Project  63  -d -6,  improvement  of  Liuted 
States  Highway  95 — Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  to 
the  Nevada  test  site.  $3. 000  000. 

"(e)    Reactor    Development  — 

"Project  63-e— 1.  housing  i-iT  lithiuni  c-.'Oled 
reactor  experiment.  $5,000,000 

"Project  63-e-2.  modifications  to  react-ors, 
$5,000,000 

"Project  63-e-3,  organic  reactor  project. 
$20  000,000, 

"Project  63  e -4  research  and  development 
test  plants   for  Project   Rover,  $10,000,000 

"Project  63-e-5,  modifications  and  addi- 
tions. CANFX,  Mlddletown,  Connecticut.  $1  - 
400,000. 

"(f)    Reactcir  Development  — 

"Project    63-f-l,    cafeteria,    Argonne    Na- 
tional Laboratory,  Illinois.  $1,500,000. 
(g)    Physical  Research. — 

"Project  63-g-l,  accelerator  lmpro\eme!n.'-. 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory.  California, 
$750,000 

tcceleraU.ir  imprc.  ements, 
Princeton       acceleratc>rs. 


■  Project  63  -g  2. 
Camtaridee       and 
$800  000 

"Project  63   g  3 


rceleratcir  improvements. 


National       Laboratory, 


rillnois. 


Argonne 
$500  000 

"Project  63  g-4  accelerator  and  reactor  ad- 
ditions and  modifications,  Brr>okhaven  Na- 
tional Liboratory,  New  York,  $2,250,000 

"(h)   Physical  Research. — 

"Project  63-h-l,   low   level   radiochemistry 
laboratory,  Hanford,  Washington.  $1,200,000. 
Project  63-h-2.  inorganic  materials  labo- 
ratorv.  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory.  Cali- 
fornia. $2. 500.000- 

■  Project  63-h  3,  corporation  yard  Law- 
rence Radiation  Laboratory,  California,  $1.- 
500,000. 

"Project  63-h  4,  mathematics  and  com- 
puter building,  Argonne  National  Laboratory 
Illinois,  $2,300  000- 


"Project  63-h-5.  builaiii.g  .'vddiuon  for 
physics  and  mathemiatics.  Bro<<khaven  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  New   York,  $.5,000,000. 

"Project  63-h-6,  water  treatment  plant, 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory,  New  York, 
•1,000,000. 

"(1)    BioLOGT  AND  Medicine. — 

"Project  63-1-1.  biological  research  labora- 
tory additions.  Oak  Ridge  National  Labora- 
tory, Tennessee.  $930  000 

"(J)    Isotopes  Development. — 

"Project  63-J-l,  Isotopes  technology  labo- 
ratory. Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory.  Ten- 
nessee, $390,000. 

"Project  63-J-2,  marine  products  develop- 
ment irradiator,  $600,000. 

"Project  63-J-3,  two  mobile  Irradiators, 
$700,000. 

"(k)    Community. — 

"Project  63-k-l,  White  Rock  Elementary 
School,  Los  Alamos,  New  Mexico.  $600,000. 

"Project  63- k  2  real  estate  develonment. 
Los  Alamos.  New  Mexico    $600  000 

"Project  63-k-3  addltirinal  water  well.  Los 
Alamos,  New  Mexico.   $165,000. 

"(1)  General  Plant  Peojects^^$34,540.- 
000. 

"Sec.  102.  Limitat:ons — :ai  T\\e  Comml*- 
slon  is  authorized  to  start  any  project  set 
forth  in  subsections  101  *a).  (ci.  (e»,  and 
(g) ,  only  If  the  currently  estimated  cost  of 
that  project  does  not  exceed  by  more  than 
25  per  centum  the  estimated  cost  set  forth 
for  that  project. 

"(b)  The  Commis.slon  Is  authorized  to 
start  any  project  set  forth  in  subsections 
101  (b).  (d),  (f),  (h).  (i),  (J),  and  (k). 
only  if  the  currently  estimated  cost  of  that 
project  does  not  exceed  by  more  than  10 
per  centum  the  estimated  cost  set  forth  for 
that  project. 

"(c)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
start  a  project  under  subsection  lOld'  miy 
if  It  Is  in  accordance  with  the  following 

"1.  For  community  operations  the  m.axl- 
mum  currently  estimated  cost  of  any  project 
shall  be  $100. OOf)  and  the  maximum  cur- 
rently estimated  cost  of  any  building  In- 
cluded in  such  project   shall   be  $100CK) 

"2.  For  all  other  programs,  the  maximum 
currently  estimated  cost  of  any  project  shaU 
be  $500,000  and  the  maximum  currently 
estimated  cost  of  any  building  included  in 
such  a  project   shall  be  ?  100.000 

"3.  The  total  cost  of  all  projects  under- 
taken under  subsection  101(1)  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  estimated  coPt  set  forth  m  that  sub- 
section by  mure  than   10  per  centum. 

Sec.  103.  Advanced  Planning  and  De- 
sign.— There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  funds  for  advaiice  planning, 
construction  design,  and  architectural  serv- 
ices, in  connection  with  projects  which  are 
not  otherwise  authorized  by  law,  and  the 
.^tomic  Energy  Commission  is  authorized  to 
use  funds  currently  or  otherwise  available 
to  it  for  such  purposes. 

"Sec  104.  Restoration  c^r  Replacement. — 
There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated funds  necessary  to  restore  or  to  replace 
plants  or  facilities  destroyed  or  otherwise 
seriously  damaged,  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  is  authorized  to  use  funds  cur- 
rently or  otherwise  available  to  it  for  such 
purposes. 

Sec.  105.  Currenti.y  Available  Fi'Nds  -  Ii. 
addition  to  the  sums  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Atomic  Energy  Comnu.^- 
sion  by  section  101  of  this  Act.  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  accomplish 
the  purpoees  of  this  Act  such  sums  of  niouey 
as  may  be  currently  available  to  the  Atomic 
Energy   Commission. 

"Sec,  10'5.  Substitvtion — Poinds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  ty  this  Act  may  be  used  to  start 
any  other  new  project  for  which  an  estim.ate 
was  not  Included  in  this  Act  If  it  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  project  or  portion  of  a  project 
authorized  in  sub.sectlon  101  (ai.  (b),  (c), 
and    (di    and  tlie  e^^timated   cost   thereof  is 
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within  the  limit  of  cost  of  the  project  for 
which  substitution  Is  to  be  made,  and  the 
Commission  certifiefi  that — 

■(a)  the  project  is  essential  to  the  com- 
mon defense  and  security; 

■■,bi  the  new  project  is  required  by 
changes  :n  weapon  charactonstics  or  weapon 
logistic  operations:  and 

••iC)  It  is  unable  to  enter  into  a  contract 
with  any  person.  Including  a  licensee,  on 
terms  satisfactory  to  the  Commission  t^) 
furnish  from  a  privately  owned  plant  or  fa- 
cility the  product  or  services  to  be  provided 
in  the  new  project 

■Sec.  107  Amendment  nr  Prior  Year 
Acts— 'HI  Section  101  of  Public  Law  86  5U 
is  amended  by  striking  therefrom  the  figure 
•$165,400,000'  and  substituting  therefor  the 
figure  ■$172,900,000-. 

■  lb)  Section  lOlig)  of  Public  Law  86-50 
is  eunended  by  striking  therefrom  'Project 
60-g-3.  transuranium  laboratory,  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory,  Tennessee,  $1,200,000' 
and  substituting  therefor  'Project  60-g  3. 
transuranium  processing  plant,  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory.  Tennessee.  $8.700.000' 
"(c)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  87-315  is 
amended  as  follows:  (1)  by  striking  there- 
from the  figure  '$3,000,000'  for  project  62-a-5, 
additional  reactor  conflnement.  Savannah 
River,  South  Carolina,  and  substituting 
therefor  the  figure  '$12,000,000';  (2)  by  strik- 
ing therefrom  the  figure  '$7,500,000'  for  proj- 
ect 62-c-l,  weapons  production,  .develop- 
ment, and  test  installations  and  substituting 
therefor  the  figure  '$15,000,000';  (3i  by 
strilclng  therefrom  the  figure  '$1,000,000'  for 
project  62-1-3.  controlled  environment  lab- 
oratory. Broolchaven  National  Laboratory. 
New  York,  and  substituting  therefor  the  fig- 
ure '$1,800,000':  and  (4)  by  striking  there- 
from the  figure  '$700,000'  for  project  62-i-4, 
animal  bioradlological  laboratory,  Lawrence 
Radiation  Laboratory,  California,  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  the  figure  '$980,000'. 

"(d)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  85-590  is 
amended  by  striking  therefrom  the  figure 
'$386,679,000'  and  substituting  therefor  the 
figure  ■$436,879,000'. 

'Sbc.  108.  RrscissioNs — jai  Public  Law 
86-50,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  re- 
scinding therefrom  authorization  for  a  proj- 
ect, except  for  funds  heretofore  obligated,  as 
follows: 

"Project  eo-e  14,  experimental  low-teni- 
l>erature  proceaa  heat  reactor,  $4,000,000. 

"(b)  Section  111  of  Public  Law  88  50  is 
rtv-ciiided 

-Hir  100  ^t■K)^ER^■^ON  With  Ev«opf\N 
AroMii  Enkbot  Community  There  Is  hereby 
ixuthorlfed  tti  be  i\ppr<ip Tinted  to  the  AtiMnlc 
Kneruy  Commlsulnn.  In  nocordnnce  with  the 
prnvu'lon'*  nf  nertiim  afllnf3l  of  the  Atumlo 
irnertty  Act  oi  H»ti4,  ni*  umeiuled.  Uie  nvim  of 
1,^  000.000,  111  r^(1(Utlo^^  t»  Xhf  num  of  $10,(V)0  - 
n<X)  prev'ntinlv  nutluiriwd  which  nhnU  be 
uviilliiblr  lor  rorrvlnR  n\i»  thr  purimno*  of 
nocllotA  S  of  Public  I  nw  HS  «4(V  proMdiiiR 
fr^r  C(H>perntion  with  thr  F;urn|)eun  Atomic 
Knergy  Community 

"Skt      110      CooPFRATivv     Powrn     HrA(T<iR 

DrMONSTKATlnN  PkOC.RAM        ihi   S«»Ction   111  nt 

Public  U»w  BS  \62.  US  nmeiided  in  further 
amended  by  striking  o\it  the  dute  'June  30 
\m2  m  cl,ni-e  (3i  or  .-iUlxNectlon  i  n )  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  duto  'J\iiir  30 
1963' 

"lb  I  There  l,s  herrby  nvithnri/ed  to  be  up- 
proprlnte<l  to  the  Atomic  Kneri-y  CoinmiM- 
.HiMU  the  sum  of  $3,000  000  to  be  iivnlhible  in 
luldltlon  to  the  funds  heretofore  nuHiorl/ed 
for  carryinK  out  the  ("ommUslon's  power 
renrtiir  demonsirntion  prognvm  m  acMrd- 
iince  with  the  tertnn  uiut  conditions  provided 
in  sections  110  mid  1 1'J  of  Public  Uiw  H«  50 

■uM  rxinds  nuthorlised  nnd  appropriated 
to  the  Comnii8«l>in  slid  suthorl/.etl  wixlvers 
of  the  Commission's  use  chnrges,  iwiuluble 
for  the  third  round  of  the  Commlsulon's 
(Viewer  rencttir  demonstnvtlnn  projirnm,  shall 
also  be  avullnble  Ui  the  Commission  for  \ise 


in  a  sujjplemental  program  of  third  round 
cooperative  arrangements  in  accordance  with 
the  criteria  heretofore  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  subsections  111 
(b)  and  (f)  of  Public  Law  85-162.  Under 
any  such  arrangements  the  Commission  may 
furnisii  ''uuds  for  design  assistance  without 
regard  t)  the  provisions  of  section  169  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  No  funds  or 
waiver  of  use  charges  made  available  by  this 
.section  shall  be  available  for  projects  hereto- 
fore approved  under  the  power  reactor  dem- 
ons tratlo:i  program  or  for  other  nuclear 
power  projects  already  under  construction. 

•■(dj  Funds  authorized  and  appropriated 
to  the  Commission  and  authorized  waivers 
of  the  C  immlssion's  use  charges,  available 
m  supjxirt  of  unsolicited  proposals  from  the 
utility  Industry  to  construct  nuclear  power- 
plants,  shall  also  be  available  to  the  Com- 
rni.-;sion  i  jr  use  in  a  cooperative  arrangement 
with  any  person  or  persons  for  participation 
in  a  nuclear  reactor  project  to  generate  elec- 
tricity, p-oce.'^s  heat,  or  both.  Any  such  ar- 
rangement shall  be  entered  into  In  accord- 
ance witli  the  criteria  for  the  third  round  of 
the  Com;nisslun's  power  reactor  demonstra- 
tion program,  including  the  provisions  of 
section  lllibi  of  Public  Law  85-162:  Pro- 
vided. hoiccvcT,  That  under  any  such  ar- 
rangement the  Commission  may  furnish 
funds  for  design  assistance  without  regard 
xo  the  orovlsions  of  section  169  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 

"Sec.  111.  Orc.anic  Reactor  Project. —  (a) 
The  Corr  mission  is  authorized  to  enter  Into 
cooperative  arrangements  with  any  person 
or  persons  for  participation  In  the  develop- 
ment. d(!Slgn.  constr\ictlon.  and  operation 
of  an  organic  reactor  authorized  under  proj- 
ect 63-e-3  of  section  101(e)  of  this  Act,  and 
the  utilization  of  the  steam  generated  by 
the  reactor  plant.  Under  such  arrange- 
ments— 

■■\1)  the  Commission  is  authorized  to  ob- 
tain the  oarticipation  of  such  person  or  per- 
sons to  -..he  fullest  extent  consistent  with 
the  Commissions  direction  of  the  project 
and  ownership  of  the  reactor; 

•  i2)  the  reactor  plant  may  be  coiMtructed 
upon  a  sl'.e  provided  by  a  paruclpatlng  party 
With  or  without  compensation; 

i3i  the  reactor  plant  shall  be  operated 
by,  or  under  contract  with,  the  Commission, 
for  such  period  of  time  as  the  Commission 
deternuiva  to  be  adviauble  for  rt-M-.o  h  und 
development  purposes  iuul  for  ^ul  h  .uldi- 
tional  period  tva  the  CommlMlon  may  de- 
termine to  be  neoe««ftry  in  the  beat  InUreat 
or  the  Oovernnieiit  Vpon  •!;(■  explr«Uon 
of  such  ^erl^>d,  t.he  Conuni,-..-;!  'u  m»y  offer 
the  rend  or  plixiif  niul  Its  nppurtenjincM  for 
^ulr  'o  i>  ptui  liipntlins  piiriN  or  partlO  ftt  R 
pii.c-  ;.'  r 'iliHt  npprtiprlnte  ctepreclntlon,  but 
not  to  in'lvidv'  construction  r.\sfi>!  nsstRnabl* 
to  rrwenrrh  nnd  develot>ineiit  or  the  Com- 
mlHi«iiin  ;nnv  dl^mnntle  the  rraclof  pl«nl 
and   Its  uppurtennnoes, 

"(4  1  the  Commission  iiiav  *<■  steam  to  A 
piirtu-ipat  lii«  pai(y  at  rnWs  ii.,..  a  upon  the 
present  cuel  of.  or  the  projtMted  coet  of. 
compMriible  .itoiuu  from  a  plant  using  con- 
\rntional  fuels  at  the  reactor  location;  mid 
(6)  ui  >  Kteam  »old  shall  be  used  for 
Industrial  nuuiufaclurlng,  or  other  com- 
HUT' lal  jiui  poses,  Including  the  generation  of 
I'lcctrlc  jiowcr  lor  use  by  a  pRrllclpatIng 
partv.  or  for  researi  h  and  development  re- 
lated tlu'ieto.  but  siiall  not  be  uaed  for  the 
t^i'iicratiou  of  cU'clric  power  for  sale  by  n 
p.u-tiiipanng  ixirty  TJie  pftrtlclpntlng 
party  or  parties  shall  provide  fncUltles  re- 
qiilred  t(  r  stich  utlllKntion  of  the  itenm 
(jrnernted  by  the  inicleur  plant. 

•ii)i  n<'fore  the  Commlsalon  enters  Into 
anv  arratiK''""''*'  "^  Amendment  thereto 
under  thi  uuthorltv  of  stihsectlon  (R)  of 
this  section,  the  buhls  t<>r  thi'  arrancement 
111-  ainniulnnMi(  then"  -  wi;,  !■,  the  Conunls- 
slon  pmixwes  to  exn  i,'. r  >  including  the 
imn\e    of    tlu«    propo.-c<l    pai  1 1   ipatlng    party 


or  parties  with  whom  the  arrangement  is 
to  be  made,  a  general  description  of  the 
proposed  powerplant.  the  estimated  amount 
of  cost  to  be  incurred  by  the  Commission 
and  by  the  participating  parties,  and  the 
general  features  of  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment or  amendment)  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Joint  Committee,  and  a  period  of  forty- 
five  days  shall  elapse  while  Congress  is  In 
session  (In  comptatlng  such  forty-five  days, 
there  shall  be  excluded  the  days  on  which 
either  House  Is  not  in  session  because  of 
adjournment  for  more  than  three  days)  : 
Provided,  however.  ITjai  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee, after  having  recelvijd  the  basis  for  a 
proposed  arrangement  or  amendment 
theretlo.  may  by  resolution  in  writing  waive 
the  conditions  of.  or  all  or  any  portion  of. 
such  forty-flve  day  period:  Provided  further. 
That  such  arrangement  or  amendment 
shall  be  entered  into  in  accordance  with  the 
basis  for  the  arrangement  or  amendment 
submitted  as  provided  herein:  And  provided 
further,  That  no  baiis  for  arrangemei;t  need 
be  resubmitted  to  the  Joint  Committee  iwr 
the  sole  reason  that  the  estimated  aiiiu.int 
of  the  cost  to  be  Incurred  by  the  Commlj,s;un 
exceeds  the  estimated  cost  previously  sub- 
mitted to  the  Joint  Committee  by  not  more 
than  tfteen  per  centum. 

"(c)  In  the  event  no  satisfactory  piopc^sal 
for  a  cooperative  arrangement  is  received, 
the  Commission  may.  If  the  project  is  still 
deemed  desirable,  proceed  with  design,  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  such  a  reactor 
plant  at  a  Commission  Installation.  The 
electric  energy  generated  shall  be  used  by 
the  Commission  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  such  installation  and  the  pro- 
visions of  section  112  of  Public  Law  86  50 
shall  be   applicable   to  this  project. 

"Sec.  112.  (a)  Tlie  Commission  is  not 
authorized — 

"(1)  to  enter  Into  any  nrrar.gcments  for 
the  construction  or  operation  of  electric 
generating  and  transmission  facilities  nt 
the  Hanford  New  Production  Reactor,  or 

"(2)  to  sell  any  byproduct  energv  pro- 
duced Incident  to  the  operation  of  the  re- 
actor and  Is  directed  to  withhold  from  bene- 
ficial use  and  dissipate  such  byproduct 
energy,  or 

"(3)  to  enter  Into  agreements,  as  part  of 
such  arrangements,  to  lease  or  contract  for 
the  operation  of  the  reactor  during  periods 
when  the  reactor  la  not  being  operated  or 
maintained  (or  production  or  other  Com- 
mlaalon  purpoaea, 

uuleaa  and  until  the  Cummlaalon  ahaU  mttke 
the  dttarmluAUuna  required  by  aubaectluu 
lb). 

"(bl  TJefnrf'  rntrrlUK  into  nnv  ttrrange. 
ment  or  -..iir  lU   ihr  i.vpf  lUhkiiocd  in  nub* 

aectton  lai  lUr  CoMualHnl>>n  kliail  nutKr  the 
follow  lug  ilrtiM  nllnatlon^ 

"(I)  Ua«i' '  lisptKlU't  rurrt-v  Will  be 
produced  Unuiint  to  tiir  prxivutiun  «)t 
special  nucletu  inidii.i,  ii>  ihr  rcmior  In 
Hccurdanoe  with  the  ^il^•.l^:u  of  tho  renctor 
()•  urlginaUy  auth-iued  ti\   (    ukkm 

"(2)  The  sale  ol  byprvKluct  enrryv  rotiUI 
provide  a  avibsliuiiial  hiiancLd  rrtvirn  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  !  .r  the  iienrfU  n( 
the  taxpayera; 

"(3)  The  national  di'fonse  posturo  wtuild 
be  Improved  by  the  enlianced  *  ipao.ity  lor 
resumption  of  special  muiiar  matt  rial  pro- 
duction through  non-Fedeial  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  reactor  during  periods 
when  It  la  not  bring  operated  lor  special 
nvjclear  maimal  production 

"(C)  All  f\pf!,so.H  lit  lU'idltirat  llln^  '  :  (he 
Hanford  New  Production  Hcmtor  nuide  a' 
the  request  of  it  non-Pedt-ial  entity  uiui  ail 
expensM  of  oonhiructmg  uiul  openuing  tlu- 
electrlc  energy  k''i><'''"">>R  '^i^*)  transiniNKion 
faclllllea  at  the  New  Production  Reactor, 
shall  be  borne  by  su(  h  non  Fedentl  entity 

"idl  Any  hv*,srB  to  the  Bonneville  Power 
Admlnlstrnilon  m  ciumertinn  with  thr 
Hriaiir''m'""ts     nf     h.ilrs     aiithorired     herein 
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shall  be  borne  by  its  system  ctistomers 
through  rate  adjustments. 

"(e)  Tlie  Con  mission  shall  not  enter  Into 
any  arrangements  for  'he  sale  of  byproduct 
energy  from  ths  Hanford  New  Production 
Reactor  unless  it  deternUnes  that  the  pur- 
chaser has  offered  fifty  per  cent  participa- 
tion to  private  jrganlzatitjns  and  l.fty  per 
cent  participaticn  to  public  organizations 
on  a  nondi.scrim  nntory  basis  in  the  sale  of 
electric  energy  generated  therewith 

"(f)  No  Feder.l  agency  may  acquire  the 
generating  fucil  ties  without  prior  con- 
gressional autho  Ization  and  in  the  event 
of  such  authorization  the  generating  facill- 
ties  shall  be  acquired  liubject  to  contracts 
then  in  exlsteni  e  fur  disposition  of  the 
electric  energy  produced  by  the  facilities. 

"(g)  Before  th;  Commission  enters  Into 
any  arrangement."  purs\iant  to  this  section, 
the  basis  for  such  arrangements  and  the  de- 
terminations required  by  subsection  (b). 
with  stipporting  cata.  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and 
a  period  of  forty-  ive  days  shall  elaj>6e:  Pro- 
vided.  fiouevcr,  That  the  Joint  Committee, 
after  having  received  such  documents,  may. 
by  majority  concurrence  In  writing,  waive 
the  conditions  ol  or  all  or  any  portion  of 
such    forty-flve    day    period." 

And  the  Senatt    agree  to  the  same. 

C'HFT     H'    I.IFTELXI, 

Mei  vi.N   Price, 
Craig  Hosmer, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

John  O.  Pastore. 
Henrt     M      Ja(  ks  in. 

3.     B      HiCKENLOOPER, 

Managers  o.%  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  m  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  oi  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  r  n  t.he  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  b:;l  (HR  11974)  w  a-^thorlze 
appropriations  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
nilasioa  in  accorii.mce  with  section  261  ol 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  and  tor  other 
purposes,  submit  he  following  slatt-ir.ent  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
tipon  by  the  confirees  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report 

Tlip  Senate  struck  i  ut  all  ^f  thr  Ilovise 
bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserted  a 
substitute  amendinent  Tlie  committee  of 
cunftrenco  hait  lu  reetl  to  u  substitute  for 
both  the  House  UUl  and  the  ^senate  amend- 
ment The  fullo*  i\^  slatfinrnt  rxpl.vint  tlie 
dlfTfrrntTi.  hrt'Ai-t  :i  (lir  llor,.ni-  bill  .if.il  the 
SXlbstllutc   mtrred    to   m    ro;;frrcnce 

»»i  1  luN    I  I  a 

The  llmnr,  In  c"  isKlrtlni!  H  K  1  l!i;<  luldrd 
R  new  section  IIJ  on  foUown 

"Hkc  ll'J  ITie  Commission  In  not  uu- 
tli'Tl/ed  tn  enter  nto  any  arrangrmrnts  for 
the  coiistruct  ion  o  oj-MTntlcui  of  electric  gen- 
erating atul  triuv  mission  facilities  nt  thr 
Uanlc  td  New  Prod  ictlon  Reactor  " 

The  elTect  of  th"  (imriidment  was  to  pro- 
l::i'lt  generally  any  arrangemeius  lor  liu- 
( '  i.siructlon  of  electric  geniualmg  and 
t.'.iUKmi.sslon  facilities  at  t!ie  Hanford  New 
Production  Reac  :or  and  to  prohibit 
.'jH't  ilically  conien  plated  arrangements  be- 
tween the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  Wa.shlngton  1  ubllc  Power  Supply  Sys- 
tem (WPPSSi,  a  gioup  of  m  utility  dihtru'ts 
Nvhlch  hud  proposed  to  build  and  operate 
l)-e  electric  geneiatlng  facilities  at  tholr 
(wn  expense  Wl  PSH  further  proposed  to 
purchase  byprotlu't  stenm  from  the  AKC 
As  purl  of  these  nrrangement*.  the  electric 
ruergy  produced  ¥ould  have  been  deUvere<l 
by  each  parllclpant  to  the  Bonneville  Power 
Adinlnlalratlon  un  ier  power  exclmiige  ngree- 
incnia. 

Npeclftc  congrosilonal  wpprv>Vttl  for  these 
nrrungemcnUi  was  required  according  to  un 
opinion  rendered  on  July  fl  108'.'  by  the 
Comptroller    dene-ul       The    action    of    the 


conferees  should  not  be  Interpreted  as  either 
an  acceptance  or  rejection  of  this  opinion. 

The  Senate,  In  acting  upoii  il:e  bill  passed 
by  the  House,  struck  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  inserted  a  substitute  amcndmer.t 
which  included  a  i,ew  section  112  specifical- 
ly authorizing  the  aforemefitioned  contrac- 
tual arrangements  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  electric  generating  facilities  by 
the  Washington  Public  Power  Supply  Sys- 
tem. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to 
a  different  version  of  section  112  which 
roads  as  follows: 

"Sec.  112.  (a)  The  Commission  is  not  au- 
thorized— 

"(1)  to  enter  Into  any  arrangements  for 
the  construction  or  operation  of  electric  gen- 
erating and  transmission  facilities  at  the 
Hanford  New  Production  Reactor,  or 

"(2)  to  sell  any  byproduct  energy  pro- 
duced Incident  to  the  operation  of  the  reac- 
tor and  is  directed  to  withhold  from  benefi- 
cial use  and  dissipate  such  byproduct 
energy,  or 

"(3)  to  enter  into  agreements,  as  part  of 
such  arrangements,  to  lease  or  contract  for 
the  operation  of  the  reactor  during  periods 
when  the  reactor  is  not  being  operated  or 
maintained  for  production  or  other  CummU- 
slon  purposes, 

unless  and  until  the  CommL^slon  shall  make 
the  determinations  required  by  subsection 
(b). 

"(b)  Before  entering  Into  any  ..rrange- 
ment  or  sale  of  the  type  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  Commission  shall  make  Uie  fol- 
lowing determinations: 

"(1)  Usable  byproduct  energy  will  be  pro- 
duced Incident  to  the  production  of  special 
nuclear  material  in  the  reactor  in  accordance 
with  the  design  of  the  reactor  as  originally 
authorized  by  Congress; 

•■i2i  The  sale  of  byproduct  energy  could 
provide  a  substantial  ft!;anrlal  return  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  for  the  benefit  of 
the  taxpayers; 

"(3)  The  national  defense  pcsture  would 
be  Improved  by  the  enhanced  capability  for 
resumption  of  special  nuclear  material  pro- 
duction thr  'Ugh  non-?>deral  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  reactor  during  periods 
when  it  Is  not  t>eing  operated  lor  special 
nuclear  material  production. 

■■ic»  All  expenses  cf  modiflcfttious  of  Uie 
llnu!  .Id  New  Puducilon  Reaciu.  in.ade  at 
ilie  ri(,iH'tit  if  a  non-Federal  entity,  and 
a'!  t'.\pen«-.ps  ■  f  ciui.itructlng  nr.d  oj>er!vtlng 
ii.e  flectiic  enervry  B''hf"^'li>R  f^'irt  transniis- 
>lon  fncllltien  nl  the  New  Prinluction  lie- 
nctor  hhaii  be  boi  ne  by  »ueh  noii-hedriu: 
rntny 

id)  Any  louses  to  the  BonneMUe  Pviwri 
Ailiuinii.u.»ticn.  ill  conne<-tioii  with  Uve  nr- 
lantmicuts  or  saUvi  uulhorlited  herein,  slmll 
Ur  borne  bv  Its  system  custi-mrts  thr.nnth 
!  a!  r  adjust  rnent  s 

' n  The  Commission  shall  not  enter  Intv 
ai,\  .itranK'emeiits  for  Uie  sivle  of  byproduct 
energy  fn^un  the  Hanford  New  PnKluction 
React  r  unless  It  determines  that  the  pur- 
i  baser  ha.H  offered  fifty  per  cent  paiticipn- 
lli.n  to  private  organlzat iou.s  ,i!  d  fifty  iH>r 
cm*  pa.'tlcipatlon  to  public  organizations  on 
a  notullscrlmlnatory  basis  In  the  sale  of 
electric  rnergv  generated  therewith 

'  1  f  1  No  Federal  ftK'ency  may  acquire  the 
generating  facilities  without  prior  congres- 
siona,  authoruation  and  in  the  event  of 
such  uutlioMwition  the  gencraUng  facilities 
(.hull  be  acijUiicd  subject  to  conu-acts  then 
in  exLHtence  for  dUpivsltlon  of  the  electric 
energy  produced  by  the  Jucllliles 

"igi  Before  the  Commission  enters  into 
nnv  nrrangemrnts  pursuant  to  Uils  seellon. 
the  basis  for  such  nrrungements  and  the  de- 
lermlnallons  required  by  subsecUon  ib), 
with  sup^K>rtlng  data,  slinll  be  submitted  to 
tho  Joint  Ciunmlltec  on  Atomic  Energy  ui.d  •» 
period  of  Jorty-five  days  shall  elapse  Pro- 
iidrd  ^oir«'irr,  That  the  Joint  Committee 
after  having  recrived  ^uch  documents.  ma>. 


by  majority  concurrence  in  writing,  waive 
the  conditions  of  or  all  or  any  portion  of 
such  forty-flve  day  period." 

This  cor::proml.se  amendment  dlfTers  In 
several  lm;iortant  respects  from  both  the 
Senate  and  House  amendments. 

1.  Elements  of  Hoxise   amendment   retained 

Section  112(aMl)  of  the  conference 
amendment  retains  the  precise  lai.guag,'  of 
the  House  amendment,  prohibiting  any  ar- 
rangements for  the  constrtictlon  or  opera- 
tion of  electric  generating  and  transmission 
facilities  at  the  Hanford  New  Production  Re- 
actor (NPR)  Indeed.  It  goes  further  in  sec- 
tion 112(a)(2)  by  prohibiting  any  sale  of 
byprodtict  energy  and  directing  that  ex.^ess 
energy  be  withheld  from  use  and  wasted, 
and  in  section  112(a)(3)  by  prohibiting  the 
AEC  from  entering  into  any  arrangement 
Involving  the  lease  of  the  reactor  during 
periods  when  It  is  not  being  operated  for 
the  production  of  plutonlum  or  other  Com- 
mission purposes. 

However,  the  conferees  charged  with  the 
duty  of  composing  the  pasitions  ol  the  two 
bodies,  arrived  at  language  which.  In  their 
view,  fairly  rtp.'-esents  a  middle  ground  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  versions  and 
which  meets  -Jie  objections  of  those  who  have 
opposed  prio-  legislative  approaches  to  this 
problem.  At  the  same  time,  the  language 
agreed  upon  permits  the  reasonable  use  .  .f  a 
national  retource  under  rigidly  defined 
statutory  conditions,  while  providing  com- 
plete protection  for  the  Federal  Treasiuy. 
2.  Nfcessary  deter rn in Gt ion. ■! 

Before  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  may 
enter  into  any  arrangement.s.  otherwise  pro- 
hibited by  section  112(a),  the  Commission 
must  determine  that : 

(1)  Usable  byproduct  energy  will  be  pro- 
duced Incident  to  NPR  s  primary  operation 
lor  the  production  of  plutonlum  fi  r  -weapons 
purposes,  in  accordance  with  the  design  of 
the  reactor  a.s  originally  authorized  by  Con- 
gre.ss  Such  a  determination,  if  made  by 
the  Dsmmisslon,  should  resolve  any  remain- 
ing questions  conceriilng  operation  of  the 
reactor  or  the  usefulness  of  the  b>-product 
energy.  It  would  moreover.  as.stire  that  the 
reactor  constructed  by  the  Commission  will 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  authorization 
by  the  Congress  In  1958  for  the  constrxiction 
of  a  convertible  reacUsr  It  wotild  further 
HMurs  that  no  apecial  additions  to  the  re- 
actor, paid  for  by  the  O  vernmeni,  uic  nec- 
essary to  accomodate  ttir  uddition  of  electric 
generating  fn  ilitieK 

I .' I  The  Stir  of  byproduct  ennny  cnuld 
ju'.vule  tk  »i  butiintiul  flnancliU  irturn  to 
Uir  I'niled  ."^t  .ir»  I'letuiuiy  for  thr  bener.l  of 
Uir  taxp;  yri  ."^vuh  n  delermiutttlon.  If 
iniule  bv  iht  Ci  iniuUHoii,  wovild  make  U 
k  Ir.ii  Hint  the  taxpayer*  ol  Uie  Vnittd  M.,tfs 
as  a  whole  w  uUt  l)e  Uie  tiltlnuUe  brnr">. - 
urirt;  of  any  »rrangrniei,i«  entered  li.i.  iv 
the  AEC  under  whuh  tlie  CominlR.sU'i.  vi  ,.,il 
receive  ))i»ym(nt*  for  othrrwlhe  wu*trd  by- 
p.)-,  >riui  t  cnct^;-,' 

(1)  Tlie  national  defense  publurc  would 
l>e  improved  I  y  llie  enhanced  cwpubility  for 
ilie  rc!>'amptiMn  of  plutoiuum  production 
iliriiugli  lion- Federal  maintenaiiie  and  op- 
eratuin  of  the  reai.t<.ir  during  period*  wlien 
U  is  not  beln^:  o)>eruted  for  plulouium  pro- 
duction Such  u  determination,  if  niHete 
by  Uie  Comn  I  lesion,  would  provide  a*.sur- 
ance*  that  the  common  defense  and  sefuriiy 
of  the  Uiilt«Hl  St^iiea  would  be  Ur.iui  \eu  t  v 
operation  I'f  the  reactor  fnr  power  purp^M-s 
during  period,  when  plutonlum  j'roduciion 
nu^ht  be  ^u^pended  due  to  an  Intertuvtional 
arms  control  i  pteement  or  the  accuniulntlon 
of  un  Rdcquive  stockpile  plutonlum  Such 
operation  wi  Vild  be  by  n  non-Federal  entity, 
theieby  savlni;  the  t«xpn>'er»  several  n-.iilinn 
dollars  m  standby  Ciwits  and  permitting  a 
niore  rajild  t-tartup  of  the  reactor  for  jilu- 
t  .ni'.ini  prod-a'tion  In  the  event  of  n  sudden 
(  l.'ir.^-r  In  int i^rr-.atlonal  c  nidUlona  or  mtU« 
t..:>  ii-qu.:cnn  uUi. 
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In  •ummary,  Uiew  determination!,  It  made 
by  the  Comml»alon,  will  provide  itronf  M- 
suriincei  ««  to  the  technical  and  economic 
dpsirabllUy  ot  the  project;  lU  national  de- 
fense advivntagea;  and  Ita  beneflU  to  the 
rUl/cn-lrtxpnyers  of  the  United  Statee. 
Mdreover,  a»  discussed  below,  ench  determl- 
iM>tlnn.  with  Bupporllng  dntiv  will  have  to 
b«>  mibmltted  to  the  Joint  Ci)tnmlltee  on 
Atomic  Energy  for  further  congre»8loni\l 
scrutiny 

,7  ttpfii.si's  to  he  boinr  Niy  non-Fcdi'ral 
(•  M  f  I  f  V 
Sc'iiif  Members  of  the  House,  during  prior 
cimaidiTiition  of  this  matter,  raised  ques- 
tuin.i  US  to  whether  the  Federal  Oovernment 
>*iuild  bear  the  cost  of  any  expenses  asso- 
ciated with  the  project 

Section  lia(C)  eliminates  any  doubt  on 
this  point  by  requiring  that  the  Fedcnil 
Oovernment  will  not  bear  the  coat  of  any 
electric  generating  or  transmission  facili- 
ties at  the  Hanford  reactor  or  any  cMt  of 
any  reactor  modification  made  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  non-Federal  entity  to  accommo- 
date  the  generation  of  electricity 
4  Conditions  of  participation  by  Bonneitllc 
Pouer  Administration 
Some  Members  of  the  House,  during  prior 
consideration  of  this  matter,  raised  ques- 
tions as  to  the  conditions  of  participation 
by  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration,  In 
order  to  further  remove  any  doubt  on  this 
point,  the  conferees  added  the  binding  lan- 
guage of  section  112(di. 

Under  this  section,  any  losses  to  BPA- - 
Including  operating  losses  and  also  any  fi- 
nancial detriment  suffered  In  the  event  of 
termination  of  the  contract  prior  to  com- 
mencement of  commercial  operations  — 
would  be  borne  by  the  customers  of  the 
Bonneville  system,  through  rate  adjust- 
ments. 

This  section  provides  an  ironclad  guar- 
antee that  neither  the  Federal  Government 
nor  the  taxpayers  as  a  whole  will  suffer  any 
financial  loss  as  a  result  of  these  arrange- 
ments. The  risk  will  be  borne  by  those  who 
are  the  primarv  beneficiaries  of  the  arrange- 
ments— the  customers  of  the  Bonneville 
system.  The  conference  committee  added 
this  provision  to  eliminate  any  doubt  as  to 
where  the  financial  Impact  of  Bonneville's 
participation  would  fall. 

,5  GuaTantee<<  to  private  organizations 
The  compromise  amendment  retains  the 
Important  feature  of  the  Senate  amendment, 
guaranteeing  that  50  percent  of  the  electric- 
ity generated  with  Hanford  byproduct  ener- 
gy would  have  to  be  offered  to  private  or- 
g"mizatlons  (including  private  utilities  and 
large  scale  indu,strlal  users  i,  and  50  percent 
to  public  organizations  This  offer,  under 
the  terms  of  section  112(ei  of  the  confer- 
ence amendment  would  have  to  be  on  u 
•■nondiscrim.inatory  basis,"  thus  guarantee- 
ing that  contracts  with  private  organizations 
will  not  be  subject  to  anv  pref  ^nce  or  pull- 
back  provisions  In  any  law. 

Under  section  112(f>,  the  long-term  con- 
tracts between  the  purchaser  and  private 
organizations  will  be  guaranteed  as  invio- 
late even  in  the  unlikely  event  that  the  gen- 
erating facilities  are  acquired  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  In  no  event,  however, 
could  the  generating  facilities  be  acquired 
by  the  Government  without  prior  and  specific 
congressional  authorization, 

6.  Joint  Comrnittre  review 
T\\e-  conferees  added  section  112(g)  to 
assure  that  the  basis  for  any  arrangement.* 
under  this  sectl'-'n  and  all  findings  required 
by  section  112iai  with  supporting  data 
would  be  subject  to  further  congressional 
scrutiny.  Before  anv  arrangements  could 
be  entered  into,  all  of  the  foregoing  docu- 
ments will  have  to  be  presented  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  to  assure  com- 
plete compliance  with  all  of  the  terms,  con- 


ditions and  llmltallons  imposed  by  section 
112,  These  documeiits  munt  lay  before  thi- 
committee  for  a  period  of  4ft  days  unless  the 
committee,  by  majority  concurrence  In  writ- 
ing, waives  any  condition  or  all  i>r  any  part 
of   the  period 

7    Concision 

Ihe  mm  ngers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
conclude  ilua  section  IIJ  of  the  conference 
report  leprcscnts  .\  (air  ronipromls*  and 
mcet.s  ii',.u.  'ili'cc'i  11-  n,.^<'il  when  the  mat- 
ter vkas  piH ',  liiu.sly  r'-i.-iKl'Tfi!  !>\  'I.o  HoUSf. 
The  ivnuMUlment  if  upp;  '\<'i!  v;;.  in-imJtlh* 
ii.se  iif  11  '.  iiu.ibii"  I',  i' ;. iii.i'.  n',-.,'\n'ce,  under 
rnmploti'U  s.dfuu.iulc'il  >  i.iui,  .  iin  which  wUl 
prove  btunn'M'.  '.'  '!ic  i'.'.i'r  ltd  public 
utUit.r.--  n!  (ho  I'.K^i'.i  ■  N't'liAf,  .lud  Uielr 
(■i)n.M,iiu'i  ^  .i.s  well  M  Ih*  laxpoMift  of  Uit 
L'n.'i'd   St.  tes, 

Cmct  HounKLO. 
Mklvin   Prick. 

CIMIO  HotMKK. 

Mvnagtrs  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER     The  Krntlcman  from 
California  is  recoKni/ed  lor  1  hour. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  7  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
Calif ornlE  is  recognized, 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
mentioned  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, I  am  going  to  try  to  cut  this 
debate  as  short  a*  possible  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  number  of  Membeis  who  have 
asked  me  that  we  expedite  this  matter. 
I  al.so  have,  if  I  may  be  pardoned,  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  shortening  the  time. 
I  have  a  date  this  evenmg  with  the  most 
charming  woman  in  the  world.  We 
have  been  married  40  years  today,  and 
she  has  consented  to  go  to  dinner  with 
me  tonigat. 

The  bill  that  is  before  us,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  the  au>mic  authorization  bill.  It  con- 
tains about  50  projects,  facilities  for 
weapons  development,  facilities  for  lab- 
oratories in  hospitals  and  universities 
for  peacetime  purposes,  medicine,  biol- 
ogy, cancer  research,  industrial  applica- 
tions. II  authorizes  appropriations  of 
about  $159  million  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  the  other  body  is 
awaiting  our  action.  I  might  say  they 
have  been  awaiting  it  for  some  time. 

The  controversial  item  in  conference 
does  not  require  one  dollar  of  appro- 
pi-iations  If  the  conference  report  is 
accepted  by  this  House  it  will  put  into  the 
Tieasury  of  the  United  States  up  to  an 
estimated  S125  million  without  the  in- 
vestment of  Federal  money  other  than 
that  which  will  be  invested  in  the  pluto- 
nium  reactor  at  Hanford. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  argument  which  I 
made  or  the  Van  Zandt  motion  to  in- 
struct ttie  conferees  on  their  first  con- 
feience  1  made  a  pledge.  I  said,  "I  guar- 
antee yc>u  that  we.  the  conferees,  will 
bring  back  for  a  vote  the  issue  which  is 
involved  m  this  matter." 

This  we.  the  conferees,  have  done. 
We  have  brought  back  language  which 
not  only  contains  the  Van  Zandt  amend- 
ment, but  we  have  also  gone  further  than 
the  prohibition  against  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Ccmmission's  entering  into  con- 
tractual arrangements  for  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  generating  and 
transmitting  facilities;  we  have  inserted 
another  piohibition  against  the  sale  of 
steam  from  these  facilities,  and  we  have 
directed— and  listen,  please,  to  this— we 


have  dlrecttxl  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mis-sion  to  withhold  from  beneficial  use 
and  wjvsU'  this  800,000  kilowatUs  of  .steam 
unle.s.s  the  Atomic  Energy  Comnus.Mou 
could  make  three  important  determina- 
tions m  the  public  interest  If  they  could 
make  such  iidmini,stiiitiv(>  det(>imlna- 
tloivs.  and  if  they  could  impose  vipon  the 
contracting  cuUUcb  terms  and  condition.s 
which  would: 

First,  GuHMintee  that  all  nf  the  fcni-s 
of  additional  I-rdciul  cxpeiuiitures  Wfu- 
groundless ; 

Second,  That  any  Io.s.m'.s  vUut-h  miKht 
occur  In  the  future  u.s  a  re.sult  of  these 
contractual  niiani'.cments  wouUl  be 
borne  not  by  the  Federal  Oovet  nmcnl  but 
by  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
system's  customers  ihrounh  rate  adjust- 
ments In  ilicir  electricity-  and  this  is 
written  Into  tnr  .statute  that  is  olTered  in 
the  conference  npoit 

We  have  written  into  the  conference 
report  that  bcth  public  and  private  power 
entities  would  be  guaranteed  access  to  all 
of  the  power  on  a  50-50  basis  in  uniform 
rates  and  on  lonw-term  contracts  Al- 
though the  16  public  power  bodies  in 
Washington  are  bonding  themselves  for 
$130  million  to  build  the  generating  and 
transmission  facilities,  we  are  requiring 
them  by  law  to  offer  half  of  that  power 
to  the  private  utilities  and  users  in  that 
area. 

If  we  in  the  Congress  could  prohibit  by 
this  language,  and  we  do  in  paragraph 
(f),  any  Federal  agency  from  acquiring 
these  generating  facilities  in  the  future 
without  congressional  authorization,  if 
we  could  guarantee  that  even  in  the  un- 
foreseeable and  unlikely  future  event  of 
congressional  authorization  the  private 
contracting  entities  will  be  protected 
against  the  operation  of  the  public  power 
preference  clause  for  the  duration  of 
their  contract,  as  we  do  this  in  the 
statute,  we,  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hou.se  believe  we  could  bring  back 
to  the  House  and  recommend  to  the 
House  that  it  approve  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  basis  of  a  rea.'^onable  com- 
promise, an  arrangement  beneficial  to 
the  local  private  power  electrical  utili- 
ties furnishing  them  400,000  kilowatts  of 
power  at  Bonneville  rates  to  the  local 
public  electrical  utilities  that  spent  $130 
million  for  generating  facilities  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  power  people  have,  this 
will  be  beneficial  to  Bonneville  and  it  will 
firm  up  125,000  kilowatts.  And  finally 
of  benefit  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  by  giving  them  the  ripht  to  re- 
ceive up  to  $125  million  by  this  steam 
which  would  otherwise  be  wasted.  I  say 
that  your  conferees  have  done  this, 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman   yield '' 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  f lom  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  first  of  all  on 
his  statement,  and  sfcondly  upon  the  fine 
job  he  and  the  other  conferees  have 
done.  I  cannot  imagine  anything  being 
more  sensible  or  more  desii-able  under  the 
circumstances.  We  have  had  certain 
expressions  of  fear  about  what  might 
happen  if  the  ijroiect  was  approved. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  expired. 
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Mr.  HOLiriElJD,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  S  addiUonal  minutes. 

Mr.  ALBERT,  The  Quesaon  has  been 
iu»ked  what  It  might  cost  Uie  Oovern- 
ment, but  the  language  has  been  Ught- 
etuxl  up  to  where  ,t  cannot  cost  Uic  Oov- 
(inmcnt  anytlilnj. 

Second,  In  ref ei  ence  to  possible  losses 
to  the  Oovcrnmei  t.  that  has  been  tight- 
ened up  so  that  loiscs  cannot  be  charged 
to  Uie  Federal  Gov  ermnenl. 

Thlixl,  whetlier  his  would  start  a  Fed- 
eral public  pow  M-  operation  In  Uie 
Nortliwest  that  Is  not  now  in  existence 
The  coi\ferencc  ^?port  limits  sales  to 
jnibUc  power  ullluies  locally  owned.  If  I 
understand  11  correctly,  ai^d  to  private 
utilities  on  a  50-iO  basis.  If  we  do  not 
aunn;  to  Uils  con\jiromlse,  the  power  will 
be  wasted.  If  wc  do  asree  to  the  con- 
feirnce  report  u  reported  It  will  not 
cost  the  Oovenurcnt  anything,  but  the 
Ooveriuncnl  stan  Is  to  gam  some  $125 
million. 

Mr  HOUFIELI)  That  is  exactly  the 
truth. 

Mr,  ALBERT,  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  the  wo-k  he  has  done  and  the 
report  he  has  broight  to  us. 

Mr.  HOLIFIIUD  The  majority 
leader  has  stated  the  case  exactly  right. 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yitld? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wash  ington. 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
there  is  a  reactor  .n  Pennsylvania  which 
is  selling  steam,  and  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr,  Van  Zandt] 
supported  that  project? 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman  has 
a.sked  a  question,  and  I  am  going  to  place 
it  on  the  record.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  l\5r.  Van  Zandt!  sup- 
ported the  Shipi-ingport  reactor  plant 
that  is  on  top  of  8  coal  mine  in  Penn.syl- 
vania.  which  Shippingport  reactor  has 
been  built  by  Gov 'rnment  funds.  A  pri- 
vate electrical  utility  has  built  the  gen- 
erating equipmei  t,  and  wc  have  sold 
over  $9  million  '*-orth  of  waste  st^am 
to  the  Duquesne  Power  &  Light  Co.  in 
the  State  of  Penr  .sylvania.  That  is  not 
all.  Tlie  gentleman  has  just  recently 
.supported  the  Peach  Bottom  Penn.syl- 
vania  reactor,  whi:h  will  be  built  by  pub- 
lic utilities  with  the  use  of  $17  million  of 
Federal  money.  That  is  built  adjacent 
to  a  coal  mine,  and  that  steam  will  be 
used  to  pixKJuce  electricity. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HOLIFIELD,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Penr. sylvania. 

Mr,  VAN  ZANDT.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  will  have  to  agree  that  the 
Shippingport  plant  is  a  research  and 
development  plant? 

Mr.  HOLIFIEIiD.  The  Ford  is  an 
automobile:  Chev  -olet  is  an  automobile — 
they  are  both  automobiles. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  It  is  costing  us  52 
mills  per  kilowatt-hour  of  energy  at 
Shippingport,  w  hich  was  an  experimental 
plant. 

Mr.  HOLIFIEIT).  It  does  not  make 
any  difference  what  it  is  costing  you,  be- 
cause that  was  hack  in  the  early  days 
of  reactor  constniction. 


Mr.  VAN  21ANDT.  Yes;  and  we  spent 
research  and  development  funds  for 
those  reactors. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  That  was  back  .sev- 
eral years  ago  and  tJie  iTactors  have  been 
Improved  Uirough  Government  funds 
and  now  we  produce  the  steam  cheaper. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  this  conference  re- 
ix)rt  the  AEC  Is  directed  to  withhold 
from  beneficial  use  and  to  dissipate  this 
800.000  kilowatts  of  byproduct  steam 
wlvlch  will  be  made  Incidental  to  the 
production  of  weapons  material  uiUcks 
this  conference  report  Is  adopted  If 
aivjone  falls  to  vote  for  this  confereiKo 
report  or  if  anyone  votes  for  a  rccom- 
mital  motion.  Uils  is  exactly  what  tiie 
AEC  will  do  They  will  waste  800.000 
kilowatts  of  steam. 

If  you  do  vote  for  this  conference  re- 
port, you  will  direct  the  AEC  to  sell  this 
waste  steam  and  return  to  Uie  Treasury 
up  to  $125  million.  Now,  the  question 
can  be  asked.  Has  this  any  national  de- 
fen.se  value?  Every  plutonlum  reactor 
about  which  we  know  anything  in  the 
Soviet  Umon  is  a  dual-purpose  reactor. 
It  makes  weapons  material  and  it  makes 
steam  for  electricity.  What  does  this 
mean?  It  mearis  that  if  an  international 
agreement  to  stop  producing  plutonium 
should  be  made — and  it  is  being  advo- 
cated by  many  nations;  I  was  opposed 
to  the  bomb  test  moratorium,  but  for 
34  months  we  were  tied  up  on  a  bomb 
test  moratorium — our  hands  were  tied 
and  our  weapon  production  was  im- 
peded, and  the  moratorium  was  broken 
by  the  Soviet.  It  took  lis  months  to  pre- 
pare again  for  testing. 

Mr  .Speaker,  if  the  plutonium  reactors 
are  clo.'-ed  down  in  America  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  international  agreement  or 
as  the  result  of  a  temporary  sufBcient  in- 
ventory of  Plutonium — let  us  take  the 
fii-st  ca.se — if  it  is  through  an  interna- 
tional agreement,  Russia  can  start  up  her 
reactors  again  in  le.s8  than  a  week's  time, 
making  plutonium,  and  the  United  States 
would  need  from  1  to  2  years  to  start 
making  plutonium  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  only  reactor 
that  is  dual  purpose.  All  the  rest  of 
ours  are  single-purpose  reactors.  But  if 
we  did  get  into  this  kind  of  an  interna- 
tional agreement — and  I  am  not  advo- 
cating It — we  could  start  this  reactor 
makiiig  weapons  material  in  less  than  a 
week's  time.  Any  other  plutonium  re- 
actors we  have  would  take  from  a  year 
to  2  years'  time.  If  we  do  not  operate 
this  reactor  and  if  we  do  close  this  one 
down,  it  will  take  from  a  year  to  2  years 
to  start  it  back  into  plutonium  produc- 
tion. But  if  we  do  go  into  an  interna- 
tional agreement  and  this  continues  to 
be  operated  to  produce  steam  for  power, 
we  can  convert  it  in  a  week's  time  to 
making;  plutonium. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  As  I  understand  it,  my 
recollection  is  that  this  bill  was  before 
the  House  some  few  weeks  ago.  The 
conferees  had  certain  duties  and  obliga- 
tions in  doing  what  they  felt  the  House 
desired  them  to  do  and  have  added  to 
the  so-called  Hanford  project  additional 


safeguai-ds  surrounding  this  particular 
project  so  Ihht  we  have  certain  guaran- 
tees as  to  what  will  happen  and  what  will 
not  hapi)en;  Is  Uiat  right? 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  That  Is  exactly 
right  This  if  a  completely  dlfTerent  pro- 
lK»sal  from  a  year  ago  when  .t  required 
Federal  appi  ojiriationa  for  generating 
the  clectncilj .  Now  we  have  tied  down 
this  year  completely  the  fact  that  no 
Federal  dolla;-s  shall  go  Into  it  and  that 
half  of  this  cectrlclty  will  be  offered  to 
private  power  users  as  well  as  public 
power  users 

Mr,  ABBITT  Mr  Sj^akcr,  if  tht 
»,;enlleman  w.ll  yield  furtiier,  actually, 
it  will  be  a  State  entity  or  cooperativo 
or  whatever  one  chooses  to  call  it  that 
will  build  this  plant? 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  There  will  be  16 
such  power  companies  In  the  State  of 
Wa.shington,  chartered  under  the  State 
of  Washington,  non-Federal  entitles, 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  for  whatever  use  he 
may  wish  to  put  it,  14  minutes. 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
peal to  the  gentleman :  I  have  requests  on 
this  side  for  30  minutes,  and  I  should  like 
to  have  30  minutes  of  time. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall 
yield  to  the  f^entleman  the  same  amount 
of  time  that  I  use  on  this  side,  and  I 
shall  yield  it  to  him  from  time  to  time  as 
we  use  time. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
basic  issues  concerning  the  Hanford 
NPR  generating  facilities  are  still  the 
same.  This  is  a  public  power  project. 
The  reactor  will  be  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government  through  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  The  generating  facilities 
will  be  owned  by  the  "WPPSS,  a  public 
power  group.  The  contract,  and  indeed 
section  112' f'  of  the  conference  report 
language  invites  Federal  takeover  of  the 
entire  plant  at  some  subsequent  date. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  FENTON,  Mr  Speaker,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is 
making  a  very  important  statement,  and 
I  think  a  quroum  should  be  present.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  cMr. 
ALBERT'.  Evidently  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  217) 

Andersen,  Domlnick  Ktlburn 

Minn.  Doyle  King.  Utah 

Auderson   III.  F:no  Kluczynski 

.'^r.-'iiso  Fvgarty  Lfaiidrum 

Pn.'iS  N  H  Frazier  Lankford 

Blltch  Gavin  Mf^Ctilli^ch 

Bow  Glenn  MrDonough 

Boykln  Goodllng  Mclntire 

Celler  GrifTin  Macdonald 

Chipeifleld  Ha:  ding  Madden 

Goad  K.ii.-isor.,  Va  Miirun,  Mass. 

Cunningham  Hubert  Mason 

C\irtls,  Mass.  Hoffman.  Mich  Merrow 

Davis.  Johnson,  Md.  Moeller 

James  C.  Jonas  Montoya 

Dent  Karth  Moore 

Dlggs  Kearns  Morris 
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Moulder 

Riehlman 

Steed 

Norrell 

Riley 

Trague.  Tex 

O'Brien,  111. 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Thompson.  La 

OHara,  Mich. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Thompson.  N  J 

Passman 

8t   Germain 

ToUefson 

Pfost 

Saund 

We  is 

Pillion 

Scranton 

Whalley 

Powell 

Sheppard 

Whitener 

Rains 

Slbal 

Zelenko 

Randall 

Sikes 

Reece 

Spence 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Albert".  On  this  rollcall.  353  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE   AEC 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Van 
Z.\ndt]  is  recognized  for  13  minutes. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
basic  issues  concerning  the  Hanf  ord  NPR 
generating  facilities  are  still  the  same: 

First.  This  is  a  pubhc  power  project. 
The  reactor  will  be  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  through  the  AEC. 
The  generating  facilities  will  be  owned 
by  the  WPPSS,  a  public  power  group. 
The  contract,  and  indeed  section  112<f) 
of  the  conference  report  language,  in- 
vites Federal  takeover  of  the  entire 
plant  at  some  subsequent  date.  The 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  is  the 
real  party  in  interest.  A  vote  for  this 
project  will  permit  the  future  expan- 
sion of  cheap  public  power  in  the  North- 
west and  make  possible  a  nationwide 
atomic  c>ower  grid. 

Second.  The  arrangements  involve 
back-door  spending.  The  project  will 
be  financed  by  the  sale  of  $130  million 
revenue  bonds  by  WPPSS.  However,  the 
exchange  agreement  with  Bonneville  will 
be  used  as  the  security  for  the  issuance 
of  these  bonds.  Thus,  the  credit  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  being  utilized 
to  finance  this  project. 

Third.  The  Federal  Treasury  will  be 
exposed  up  to  $130  million.  The  con- 
tract provides  that  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administrator  may  terminate  these  ar- 
rangements at  any  time  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  commercial  operation 
if  in  his  judgment  the  continuation 
could  no  longer  be  economically  justi- 
fied The  contract  further  provides 
that  in  the  event  of  termination  the  Gov- 
ernment shaP.  reimburse  WPPSS  for  all 
obligations,  costs  and  expenses,  includ- 
ing the  redemption  of  $130  million  re- 
venue bonds  Since  it  will  require  3 
years  to  construct  the  generating  facili- 
ties, the  Federal  Treasury  will  be  ex- 
posed  for  those  3  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  any  Member  of  the 
House  is  interested,  he  may  turn  to  pages 
69  and  70  of  the  House  heannss  and 
there  he  will  find  the  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion I  put  to  Mr.  Luce  in  which  he  con- 
firms the  statement  that  I  have  just 
made  Let  me  quote  from  the  hearings 
held  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  on  July  10  and  11.  1962.  at  pages 
69  and  70: 

Representative  Van  Zandt.  If  they  termi- 
nate, whd  pays  off  the  $130  million  bonds 
cf  WPPSS? 

Mr.  Luce  Now.  in  that  event,  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  obligated  under  this  contract 
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to  take  over  what  moneys  had  been  spent 
toward    btaldlng   these   generating   facilities. 

Representative  Van  Zandt  In  other  words, 
then,  the  Congress  would  get  a  request  to 
appropriate  funds. 

Mr.  Luce    That  Is  correct.  •    •   *. 

Thus  tl-ie  Federal  Ti'easury  is  not  pro- 
tected. The  Federal  Government  is  still 
involved  and  the  Federal  Treasury  is 
exposed,  up  to  $130  million. 

Fourth.  The  coal  industry  has  legiti- 
mate grounds  for  opposing  this  project. 
In  recent  weeks  the  coal  industry  has 
been  criticized  for  opposing  the  Hanford 
NPR  project.  However,  the  coal  opera- 
tors and  miners  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington Itself  believe  that  if  the  Hanford 
project  goes  forward,  the  Cle  Elum  pow- 
erplant,  which  would  use  coal  as  fuel, 
will  not  be  constructed.  Tlie  Washing- 
ton Coal  Association  has  said  that  the 
coal  industry  in  that  State  is  fighting  a 
life-and-death  battle  and  that  the  NPR 
project  would  be  the  "death  knell"  of 
the  coal  industry. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  the  coal  in- 
dustry is  not  benefited  by  such  favorable 
terms  and  back-door  financing  in  con- 
structing coal-fired  plants.  I  repeat — 
the  coal  industry  does  not  receive  these 
benefits  of  Government  back-door  fi- 
nancing. The  coal  industry  and  mines  of 
Pennsylvania.  West  Virginia,  and  other 
States  oppose  this  Hanford  deal,  be- 
cause the  coal  groups  in  the  Stat€  of 
Washington  itself  do  also.  The  coal  in- 
dustry has  legitimate  reasons  for  opF)os- 
ing  the  Hanford  NPR  project,  since  it 
would  be  a  precedent  for  Federal  owner- 
ship of  large  atomic  power  reactors,  and 
would  lead  to  a  nationwide  federally 
owned  atomic  power  grid. 

Fifth.  The  conference  report  is  mis- 
leading. The  conference  report  attempts 
to  fool  Members  of  the  House  by  pro- 
hibiting certain  actions.  However,  as 
soon  as  the  AEC  makes  three  superficial 
detei-minations.  these  prohibitions  are 
swept  away,  and  the  AEC  is  free  to  pro- 
ceed. One  could  argue  that,  under  this 
language,  AEC  could  even  construct  the 
generating  facilities  itself.  I  urge  you 
not  to  be  deceived  by  this  misleading 
approach. 

For  the  rea.sons  I  have  given.  I  urge 
all  Members  of  the  House  to  reject  the 
conference  report. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jensen  1. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
sixth  time  this  item  has  been  considered 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Four  times  it 
stood  on  its  own  feet  and  was  defeated. 
When  it  is  tied  in  with  other  feasible  and 
nece.ssary  legislation,  that  legislation  has 
carried  this  item  along:  it  is  just  that 
simple. 

The  language  in  this  conference  report 
is  a  subterfuge.  It  says  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  shall  make  three  de- 
terminations. The  facts  are  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  have  already  made 
all  those  determinations  in  effect. 

If  this  Hanford  contract  is  consum- 
mated you  may  rest  assured  that  other 
agencies  of  the  Government,  maybe  two, 
three,  or  four  of  them,  will  get  together 
and  make  contracts  which  you,  as  elected 
representatives  for  the  people,  will  have 
little  to  say  about  such  contracts.     We 


are  here  setting  a  precedent.  We  are 
embarking  on  a  strange  and  unchar- 
tered legislative  course. 

I  urge  that  this  conference  report  be 
recommitted  and  brought  back  without 
this  Hanford  proposal  as  a  part  of  same. 

One  of  the  disturbing  aspects  of  this 
Hanford  issue  now  before  us  is  the  con- 
fusion that  is  being  created  by  the  su])- 
porters  of  the  project.  Admittedly,  the 
arrangements  involved  are  complex  and 
because  they  are  complex,  it  is  easy  to 
create  this  confusion  as  to  lust  what  is 
involved. 

On  September  12,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Holifield  1  att^mpt-ed  a 
parallel  between  the  arrangement  we  are 
considering  now  and  the  arrangements 
that  already  exist  with  respect  to  the 
atomic  energy  plants  involving  the  Du- 
quesne  Light  Co..  in  Pittsburgh,  the 
Southern  California  Edison  Co  ,  at  Santa 
Susana,  and  the  Niagara  Mohawk  Power 
Co.,  at  West  Milton.  N.Y.  Let  me  assure 
my  colleagues  that  these  cases  are  defi- 
nitely not  comparable  and  there  is  a 
fundamental  difference  involved  which 
is  the  reason  why  I  and  many  others  are 
objecting    to    this    Hanford    agreement. 

Let  me  state  it  as  smiply  as  I  can. 
In  the  case  of  the  three  existing  atomic 
plants  which  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia attempts  to  compare  with  Han- 
ford, there  is  a  very  simple  arrangement 
involved.  That  arrangement  is  the  di- 
rect purchase  of  steam  by  the  utilities 
mentioned  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. This  IS  not  the  case  m  the  Han- 
ford proposal.  The  principal  objection 
to  the  Hanford  proiwsal  is  not  the  ar- 
rangement involving  contracts  between 
the  AEC  and  the  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System.  The  objection 
goes  to  the  contracts  which  involve  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration.  It  is 
Bonneville — a  Federal  agency — that  is 
putting  up  a  Federal  resource:  namely. 
Federal  kilowatt-hours,  to  act  as  security 
for  the  bonds  i.ssued  by  the  Washmgton 
Public  Power  Supply  System,  a  non-Fed- 
eral agency. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  is  involved. 
The  really  disturbing  aspect  is  the  fact 
that  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion through  the  use  of  these  Federal 
kilowatt-hours  is.  in  reality,  purchasing 
this  contemplated  electric  power  gener- 
ating plant  on  the  installment  plan. 

If.  indeed,  the  proposed  Hanford  ar- 
rangements were  comparable  to  the  con- 
tracts that  exist  between  AEC  and  the 
three  utility  companies  previously  men- 
tioned, there  could  be  no  objection  to  the 
arrangement.  Hanford.  however,  is  dif- 
ferent. It  is  a  precedent  for  something 
entirely  new.  It  represents  a  new  form 
of  back-door  spending  which  entirely  by- 
passes the  controls  over  Federal  spend- 
ing exercised  through  the  appropi  iatioios 
process. 

What  my  colleagues  have  to  keep 
clearly  in  mind  is  the  fact  that  this  Han- 
ford project  is  a  three-way  deal.  It  in- 
volves the  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System.  It  involves  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  it  involves  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration.  The 
Achilles'  heel  in  the  arrangement  is  the 
aspect  involving  Bonneville.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  read  the  terms  of  the  con- 
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tract  carefully  fJid  you  will  see  what  I 
mean.  First,  trte  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System  would  build  the 
proposed  electrii'  power  facilities.  The 
WPPSS.  composed  of  a  number  of  public 
power  districts.  \\Ould  buy  surplus  steam 
from  the  Atom;c  Energy  Commission 
during  the  period  of  dual-purpose  opera- 
tion of  the  reactor  and  it  would  lease 
the  reactor  for  f,  nominal  figure  in  the 
period  when  the  reactor  would  be  oper- 
ated fur  power  production  only.  The 
participating  menbers  of  the  WPPSS  in 
turn  would  be  res  jonsible  for  all  costs  in- 
volved in  Hanforil  including  interest  and 
amortization  of  the  bonds  as  well  as 
maintenance  and  operation  costs  of  the 
steamplant.  In  turn,  these  participating 
members  turn  ovi-r  to  Bonneville  the  full 
amount  of  power  produced  at  the  Han- 
ford plant. 

Now.  here  is  vhere  the  arrangement 
becomes  involved  And  this  is  what  my 
colleagues  have  to  keep  clearly  in  mind. 
The  participatim  members  are  now  re- 
imbursed by  Bon:ievilie.  not  on  the  basis 
of  the  amount  of  kilowatt-hours  they 
turn  over  to  Bonneville,  but  on  the  basis 
of  the  amount  of  dollars  they  have  spent 
for  their  share  of  the  costs.  In  return 
for  these  dollars  hey  receive  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  Bonneville  power  at  Bon- 
neville's existing  rates.  Thus,  Bonne- 
ville with  power  vould  pay.  through  the 
WPPSS  participants,  the  full  cost  of  this 
project  and  get  in  return  whatever  power 
it  might  produce.  All  these  contracts 
would  run  until  the  revenue  bonds  are 
repaid — 30  years — or  until  the  United 
States  should  tal.c  over  the  steamplant. 

If  for  any  reasC'n  the  plant  should  only 
operate  for  a  few  months  in  a  given 
year,  or  should  b''  completely  shut  down 
for  a  year  or  moie  at  a  time,  the  obliga- 
tion of  Bonneville  to  supply  power  to  the 
participants  would  continue  undimin- 
ished. Bonneville  would  have  to  supply 
this  power  in  suflcicnt  amount  to  cover 
all  costs  for  as  long  as  any  of  the  bonds 
may  remain  unpaid.  Consequently,  this 
arrangement  amounts  to  a  pledge  of 
U.S.  resources — that  is  Bonneville  pow- 
er— to  cover  the  cost  of  revenue  bonds 
that  WPPSS  will  issue  to  finance  the 
Hanford  steamplant. 

In  no  way  whatsoever  is  this  compar- 
able to  the  arrangement.-^  involving  the 
Duquesne  Light  Co.,  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Edison  Co  .  and  the  Niaeara 
Mohawk  Power  Co  .  which  are  making  a 
direct  purchase  of  steam  from  AEC. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  the  arrange- 
ment is  that  permitting  the  United 
States  to  acquire  the  .creneratinp  plant  at 
no  additional  cost  when  the  revenue 
bonds  of  WPPSS  have  been  paid  off.  In 
other  words.  Bonneville  will  have  ac- 
quired this  plant  by  paying  for  it  with 
Federal  kilowatt-hours.  Thus,  with  no 
dollars  involved,  no  appropriations  by 
Congress  will  be  needed  and  no  congres- 
sional control  through  the  appropria- 
tions proce.<;s  will  be  possible  This  is  the 
new  form  of  back-door  spending  in- 
volved in  this  arrangement  and  it  has  all 
the  attendant  defects  that  are  inherent 
in  this  most  dan.eerous  process  Let  no 
one  be  confused  that  there  already  exists 
any  comparable  arrangement  as  a  prece- 
dent for  what  is  contemplated  in  this 
case. 


Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  re- 
port provides  for  acceptance  of  this  pro- 
posal If  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
determines: 

First.  Usable  byproduct  energy  will 
be  produced  incident  to  the  production 
of  special  nuclear  material  in  the  reactor 
in  accordance  with  the  design  of  the  re- 
actor as  originally  authorized  by  Con- 
gre.ss. 

Second.  The  sale  of  byproduct  energy 
could  provide  a  substantial  financial  re- 
turn to  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  the  benefit 
of  the  taxpayers. 

Third.  The  national  defense  posture 
would  be  improved  by  the  enhanced  ca- 
pability for  resumption  of  special  nuclear 
material  production  through  non-Fed- 
eral operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
reactor  during  periods  when  it  is  not 
being  operated  for  sp>ecial  nuclear  mate- 
rial production. 

It  is  crystal  clear  that  this  language 
is  designed  for  no  other  reason  than  as 
an  attempt  to  placate  the  opposition  of 
this  unwarranted^  Hanford  proposal. 

The  facts  are  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commis.'-ion  has  long  ago  made  the  de- 
termination such  as  the  report  language 
propo.ses.  basing  it  on  highly  question- 
able assumptions  and  methods  of  anal- 
ysis. Conference  report  language  as  to 
who  will  absorb  the  inevitable  losses  is 
equally  fallacious.  Bonneville  is  not  go- 
ing to  raise  its  rates  to  the  point  which 
would  be  required.  The  Bonneville  Ad- 
ministrator himself  has  admitted  that  a 
major  boost  in  BPA  rates — such  as  this 
contract  would  inevitably  require — could 
result  in  loss  of  load  and  reduction  in 
total  BPA  revenues. 

The  controversial  Hanford  project 
item  should  by  all  means  again  be  de- 
feated just  as  it  was  defeated  by  the 
House  four  times  during  the  1961  ses- 
sion of  Congress  and  again  once  during 
this  session  when  it  was  not  tied  to 
feasible  and  needed  AEC  legislation. 

First.  In  the  1962  back-door  approach 
the  objectives  are  the  same  as  in  1961. 

Second.  It  could  cost  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers $130  million,  while  the  maximum 
return  to  the  Federal  Government  could 
be  le.ss  than  $110,000. 

Third  In  order  to  use  all  the  so-called 
waste  steam,  billions  of  kilowatt -hours 
of  potential  hydroelectric  power  from 
existing  U.S. -taxpayer-financed  projects 
must  be  wasted  over  the  dams. 

Fourth.  In  the  event  the  Hanford 
power  project  is  constructed  it  would 
preclude  the  emploj-ment  of  many 
hundreds  of  needy  coal  miners  and 
workers  in  related  services. 

The  Electrical  World  is  the  largest  and 
most  respected  trade  publication  in  the 
electric  energy  field.  This  editorial  suc- 
cinctly recognizes  the  Hanford  proposal 
as  a  back-door  legislative  approach  to 
committing  the  Federal  Government  to 
possible  financial  loss.  Please  read  it. 
Hanford  Generating  Project  Need  Not  Slip 
Through 

In  «  surprise  vote  late  last  month,  the 
House  declined  to  Instruct  its  conferees  to 
reject  autliorization  of  power  generating  fa- 
cilities at  the  Hanford.  Wash.,  new  pluto- 
nium  reactor.  These  conferees  are  to  meet 
with  similar  conferees  from  the  Senate, 
which  has  voted  to  permit  construction  of 
the  generating  facilities. 


The  action  was  surprising  because  the 
House  last  year  had  thrice  rejected  Federal 
construction  of  the  Hanford  power  facilities 
and  at  one  point  specifically  Instructed  Its 
conferees  to  stand  firm  a?alnst  the  proposal. 

Although  tills  years  proposal  Is  much 
more  complex,  involving  as  It  does  an  out- 
side public  power  group  to  finance  actual 
construction  of  the  generating  facility,  the 
basic  character  of  the  proposal  Is  still  funda- 
mentally the  same.  Major  objections  to  the 
earlier,  simpler  version  of  the  proposal  apply 
also  to  the  current  version. 

The  Federal  Government,  this  time  mainly 
through  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion, would  assume  the  total  financial  risks 
and  liabilities  of  the  proposed  generating 
facilities. 

Under  terms  of  the  contract,  the  Federal 
Government  might  acquire  the  profxjsed 
generating  facility,  thus  enabling  It  to  spread 
major  federally  owned  steam  generating  fa- 
cilities beyond  the  confines  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority. 

As  far  as  economics  are  conceined.  Fed- 
eral witnesses  have  testified  that  the  project 
presently  proposed  Is  iess  feasible  than  the 
proposal  of  last  year  This  is  because  It 
would  rely  on  non-Federal  financing  and 
becatise  of  the  loss  of  time  In  participating 
in  dual-purpose  -ise  of  the  reactor. 

Prom  a  legislative  point,  we  believe  this 
year's  proposal  is  less  meritorious  than  last 
year  Last  year  the  proposal  was  presented 
as  an  open  and  aboveboard  Federal  project. 
This  year  it  appears  to  us  to  be  a  back-door 
method  of  accomplishing  the  same  purpose. 

The  House  action  declining  to  instruct  its 
conferees  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
Members  have  changed  their  minds  on  Han- 
ford or  that  they  look  favorably  upon  the 
pending  proposal.  For  Instance  there  are 
Congressmen  firmly  against  the  Hanford 
project  who  chose  to  send  their  representa- 
tives to  the  House-Senate  conference  with- 
out Instruction. 

Should  the  conference  report  include  Han- 
ford power  authorization,  the  House  will 
have  still  another  chance  to  vote  against  it 
until  the  Hanford  proposal   Is  deleted. 

Because  there  is  the  dl.''tlnct  possibility 
that  the  conference  report  can  come  before 
the  House  this  week,  it  Is  important  that 
utility  executives  and  their  industrial  allies 
reiterate  their  views  on  the  Hanford  project 
to  their  Con?ressmen  as  promptly  as  possible. 

The  measure  must  not  be  allowed  to  slip 
In  through  a  back  door  after  being  securely 
barred  from  enterhig  the  front  door  of  our 
legislative  processes. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  1  Mr.  Bailey  i  . 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  listening 
t<D  the  reading  of  Uie  report  of  the  con- 
ferees and  listening  to  an  explanation, 
interi-upted  by  a  quorum  call,  as  to  what 
was  contained  in  that.  I  fail  to  find  any 
relief  for  the  coal  industry  which  so 
vitally  affects  the  State  of  West  Vii-ginia. 
It  does  not  answer  the  objections  of  the 
coal  operators  or  the  mine  workers,  or 
the  Railroad  Association  and  the  people 
who  are  employed  by  the  railroads.  I 
cannot  for  the  life  of  me  .see  why  you 
would  call  it  a  compromise,  and  I  am 
speaking  now  of  the  conference  report 
based  on  the  Senate  subterfuge  It  is 
inconceivable  that  this  industry,  .so  vital 
to  the  success  of  the  Nation  in  the  event 
of  another  world  calamity,  should  be  so 
adversely  affect,ed.  We  must  have  and 
we  must  keep  alive  the  coal  industry. 
Every  day  more  mines  are  closed.  Every 
day  the  loadings  reported  in  the  areas 
where  we  have  coal  handled  by  the  rail- 
roads are  less.   This  is  an  indication  that 
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this  industry  will  be  completely  de- 
stroyed, so  destroyed  that  you  cannot 
resurrect  it  or  rehabilitate  It  in  time  to 
take  care  of  the  defense  needs  of  this 
Nation. 

If  there  is  a  motion  made  to  recommit 
this  conference  report,  I  propose  to  vote 
for  it. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota   [Mr.  Nelsen], 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  clarifying  the  record. 
This  project  has  been  before  the  Congress 
before,  and  I  voted  against  it.  Under 
previous  bills  the  Government  was  to 
build  the  powerplant.  I  opposed  this 
approach.  I  am  pleased  there  has  been 
a  reversal  of  that  position.  I  would  not 
want  the  Government  building  power- 
plants  all  over  the  country'.  Here  we 
have  the  public  power  districts  that  are 
going  to  sell  bonds  to  finance  this 
project.  We  have  heard  a  lot  ol  talk 
about  the  feasibility  reports.  There  are 
those  who  claim  this  is  not  a  feasible 
project.  I  am  concerned  about  that,  be- 
cause this  power  is  to  be  sold  into  the 
Bonneville  system.  We  have  been  told 
that  the  Bonneville  rate  will  carry  the 
cost  of  this  project  if  it  does  drive  the 
costs  up.  However,  in  1958  Bonneville 
had  a  loss  of  $2,949,000:  in  1959,  $6,- 
400,000;  in  1960.  $10,696,000;  in  1961. 
$14,170,000;  and  in  1962,  $14,961,000. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  under  the 
Bonneville  Act  they  are  required  to  ad- 
just the  rate  to  meet  the  cost.  It  has 
not  been  done.  What  assurance  have  I 
that  if  this  bill  were  to  pass  would  the 
BPA  rat-e  be  adequate  so  that  we  in  other 
parts  of  the  conntiT  would  not  be  bur- 
dened with  the  losses  of  BPA.  We  live 
in  a  high-fuel-cost  area  where  whole- 
sale rates  ran  about  1  cent  per  kilowatt - 
hour.  BPA  power  I  would  guess  is  about 
5  to  6  mills.  I  object  to  spending  the  tax- 
payers' money  where  they  are  already 
petting  cheap  power.  We  pay  1  cent  and 
they  pay  6  mills.  I  want  to  be  assurred 
by  those  in  charge  of  this  bill  that  if 
we  pass  this  bill  the  taxpayer  will  not 
pick  up  the  tab  if  the  experiment  is  a 
bad  one.  Do  jou  have  an  answer  to 
that  question? 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  I  should  like  to  read 
both  subsections  'C^  and  'd»  of  .section 
112,  because  they  are  related  to  this: 

(c)  All  expenses  of  modlflcatlons  of  the 
Hanford  new  production  reactor  made  at  the 
request   of   a  non-Federal   entity — 

That  would  be  these  public  power  dis- 
tricts in  the  State  of  Washington — 
and  all  expenses  of  constructing  and  oper- 
ating the  electric  energy  generating  and 
transmission  facilities  at  the  new  produc- 
tion reactor  shall  be  borne  by  such  non- 
Federal  entity. 

Now  to  pin  this  down  further,  section 
'  d    says : 

d)  .^ny  losses  to  the  B(..nneville  Power 
Administration,  In  connection  with  the  ar- 
rangements or  sales  authorized  herein,  shall 
be  borne  by  Its  system  customers  through 
rate  adjiistments. 

I  have  had  this  looked  at  by  the  vei-y 
best  lawyers  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Cora- 
mission  and  our  own  legal  staff.  If  this 
language  does  not  pin  any  kind  of  loss 


that  occurs  as  the  result  of  these  ar- 
rangements to  sell  this  steam  on  the 
customers  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration through  rate  adjustments — 
and  not  on  the  Federal  Government,  but, 
as  I  say,  on  the  customers  of  Bomie- 
ville — then  I  do  not  know  how  to  write  it 
any  plainer  and  they  do  not  know  how 
to  write  it  any  plainer, 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  HOSMER.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  also  that  the  conference  language 
is  specifically  pinned  down  to  Bonneville 
vis-a-vis  this  particular  point.  So  it  is 
not  the  general  lan.guage  that  is  in  the 
Bonneville  Act.  Immediately,  if  any 
losses  occur,  which  is  unlikely,  this  act 
will  be  brought  into  play  and  the  Admin- 
istrator would  have  to  act  rather  than 
taking  refuge  on  a  general  basis  of  a 
payback  schedule  being  ahead,  as  he  has 
done  up  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.s.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Kcntleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.     I  yield. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
for  bringing  up  what  I  think  is  the  an- 
swer to  a  vital  question  that  must  be 
clarified  here  today.  I  speak  on  behalf 
of  those  who  represent  the  Washington 
State  delegation  in  saying  that  we  are 
in  100  percent  agreement  with  him.  We 
want  to  stand  on  our  own  feet  on  this. 
We  do  not  expect,  nor  should  we  expect 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  to 
pick  up  any  Bonneville  losses  that  might 
occur  as  a  result  of  this  project.  Should 
thi.s  ever  occur  then  the  ratepayers  must 
bear  the  cost.  This  is  not  talk— it  is 
law. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia fMr.  HosMER]. 

Mr,  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
it  is  about  time  to  settle  the  Hanford 
issue  once  and  for  all  and  either  vote  it 
up  or  vote  it  down  without  any  more 
delay.  I.  myself,  am  in  that  mood  today 
and  I  think  mo.^t  of  this  body  is. 

There  are  just  a  couple  of  p>oints  I 
want  to  make.  If  anybody  is  interested 
in  States  rights.  I  think  this  is  a  good 
way  to  implement  that  interest.  The 
people  out  there  in  the  local  States  want 
to  have  a  project  of  their  own  that  is 
not  going  to  involve  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  is  not  going  to  involve  any 
btn-eaucrats  from  Washington  or  any 
control  from  Washington  or  any  Wash- 
ington money.  It  is  all  going  to  be  done 
out  there.  Now  if  you  are  interested  in 
States  nght.s.  let  us  for  Heaven's  sake 
give  the  local  people  a  chance  to  go 
ahead  out  there  and  give  them  the 
chance  to  eo  ahead  in  a  truly  American 
manner,  not  in  a  Fabian  Socialist  man- 
ner, as  was  hinted  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jensen!.  Here  we  have 
400,000  kilowatts  of  power — a  whacking 
amount  of  power  going  to  private  power 
people  out  there,  the  local,  private  tax- 
paying  private  utilities  and  another  400,- 
000  kilowatts  going  to  local  public  utili- 
ties. You  could  not  have  a  better  deal 
than  that.  The  private  utilities  take 
their  power  free  of  any  preferences  and 
under  firm  contracts.  This  is  a  local 
deal  m  every  respect.    Based  on  a  unique 


reactor,  one  of  its  kind,  for  plutonium 
production,  it  cannot  be  a  precedent  for 
any  kind  of  power  grid  any  place  in  the 
country.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Van  ZandtJ  mentioned  that 
the  Government  might  pay  something  in 
connection  with  the  3-year  period  before 
tl^is  plant  goes  into  operation  if  some- 
thing should  happen  to  cancel  the  plant 
out,  namely,  a  disarmament  agreement. 
The  right  of  the  Government  is  reserved 
to  cancel  the  contract.  Because  of  this 
the  Federal  Government  would  not  be 
liable  on  the  contract  for  general  dam- 
ages including  loss  of  profits.  We  can 
cancel  if  there  is  a  disarmament  agree- 
ment, by  paying  just  the  amount  of 
money  that  we  put  up  in  the  installa- 
tions out  there  .so  far.  We  would  not.  as 
otherwise  would  be  the  case,  be  respon- 
sible in  dollars  for  the  profits  that  might 
be  made  by  the  local  people.  This  is  a 
protection  to  the  Government  as  to  a  re- 
mote contingency.  It  should  have  the 
support  of  people  interested  in  saving 
money,  not  their  opposition. 

Purthennore.  the  entire  arrangement 
is  no  backdoor  proposition  at  all.  It  is  a 
frontdoor  proposition  to  pet  up  to  $125 
million  directly  into  the  Treasury  and, 
mind  you,  because  of  the  interchanse 
of  pyower  between  Bonneville's  present  3 
million  kilowatts  of  unflrmed  power  and 
the  power  that  is  going  to  come  out  of 
this  reactor,  to  pick  up  another  100.000 
kilowatts  of  firm  power  for  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration.  That  is  an 
increase  in  Bonneville  fiiTn  power  of  3 
percent. 

What  does  that  mean  in  terms  of  pay- 
ing back  the  taxpayers"  money  that  has 
been  put  out  for  Bonneville  dams  and 
other  installations  out  there?  It  simply 
means  an  extra  $2  million  each  year  in 
Bonneville  revenues.  Revenue  at  the 
present  time  is  $74  million.  So  in  addi- 
tion to  the  up  to  $125  million  we  are 
talking  about  here  as  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  heat  there  will  be  another  $2  mil- 
lion a  year  pouring  into  the  U  S.  Treas- 
ury by  rea.son  of  increased  Bonneville 
revenues  from  the  sale  of  new  firm 
power. 

I  do  not  live  in'that  area  but  I  am  a 
member  of  this  Atomic  Energy  Commit- 
tee; that  is  how  I  happen  to  be  familiar 
with  this  project. 

I  like  to  help  people.  The  gentlemen 
from  West  Virginia  IMr.  Moore  and  Mr 
Bailey  1  are  fine  men.  I  wish  I  could 
help  them  out  with  their  coal  situation : 
but  as  between  the  taxpayers  of  the  rest 
of  the  country  and  that  relatively  small 
area  where  these  gentlemen's  coal  people 
are,  I  just  cannot  go  home,  and  I  do  not 
think  any  other  Member  can  go  back 
to  his  district  and  offer  an  explanation  to 
our  taxpaying  constituents  why  we  took 
action  in  Congress  to  cut  off  this  front- 
door source  of  substantial  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  thereby 
helped  to  some  extent  to  take  off  the 
burden  of  taxation  that  is  upon  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
9  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
.sylvania  IMr.  Van  ZandtI. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Say  lor]. 
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Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  to  my  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
Van  ZandtI. 

On  the  17th  day  of  July  1962  when 
this  matter  was  being  considered  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  I  directed  certain 
questions  to  him  and  I  would  like  to  ask 
whether  or  not  there  has  been  any 
change  in  the  plans  or  programs  of  the 
Hanford  reactor  which  would  change  the 
answers  he  gave  me  on  that  date 

Mr,  VAN  Z.^NDT.  Not  to  the  be.st  of 
my  knowledge 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  In  other  words,  the 
price  i>er  kilowatt-hour  which  indicates 
that  the  amount  which  this  plant  would 
cost,  about  $22  million  a  year,  the  aver- 
age rate  Is  far  in  excess  of  what  Bonne- 
ville is  now  selling  its  power  for:  also, 
that  there  would  be  a  deficit  of  about  $8.- 
900,000  every  year,  and  over  the  life  of 
this  project  at  the  present  rate  there 
would  be  a  deficit  of  about  a  quarter  of 
a  billion  dollars.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  I  might  say  that 
since  the  debate  on  the  17th  of  July  we 
have  been  able  to  secure  certain  infor- 
mation from  the  files  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  The  figures  the  gentle- 
man uses  are  absolutely  correct:  that  is, 
that  over  a  30-year  period  the  deficit 
would  be  one-quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 

Mr.  SA'YLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  I  received  an  interesting  and 
weil-rea.soned  letter  from  a  very  good 
friend  of  mine  from  Olympia.  Wa.sh.. 
who  is  a  consulting  engineer — and  I 
might  say  a  very  outstanding  one. 

Mr.  Houston  pointed  out  that — 

The  thermodynamics  of  the  proposed  power 
Installation  at  Hanford  is  very  p^xir.  and  such 
an  Installation  could  only  "-esult  in  higher 
electric  rates  for  the  area  if  all  the  costs  are 
charged  to  power,  and  h.gher  taxes  for  the 
entire  United  States  if  the  csjsU  are  not 
absorbed  by  the  users  of  the  power. 

He  also  stated  that — 

In  addition  the  project  is  located  on  the 
wrong  end  of  the  transmission  lines.  The 
electric  load  is  on  the  coast  and  most  of  the 
hydro  is  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains 
Thermal  projects  should  be  located  on  the 
coast  and  save  1  mill  per  kiiowatt-hovir 
transmission  cost. 

This  letter  goes  so  directly  to  the  heart 
of  this  question  that  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert it  in  its  entirety  at  this  point  in  my 
statement: 

Oltmpia    Wash  . 

Auj?u.st  29.  1962. 
The  Honorable  John  Saylob. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washingtc-n    DC. 

DcAK  Congressman  Satlor:  I  have  read 
the  Congressional  Record  for  July  17.  1962. 
and  in  particular  pages  13808  e'  .seq  .  which 
gU-es  the  colloquy  between  Congres.sman  Van 
Zandt  and  yourself,  which  Congressman  Jack 
Wkstland  listened  to  with  disfavor.  And 
you  didn't  yield 

The  thermodynamics  of  the  proposed 
power  lnst.illatlon  at  Hanford  is  very  poor, 
and  such  an  installation  could  only  result 
In  higher  electric  rates  for  the  area  if  all 
the  costs  are  charged  to  power,  and  higher 
taxes  for  the  entire  United  States  If  the 
costs  are  not  absorbed  by  the  users  of  the 
power. 

The  turbine  cycle  efficiency  of  the  pro- 
posed installation  Is  only  166  percent,  as 
compared  with  36  to  38  percent  for  a  mod- 
ern conventional  unit,  and  29.4  percent  for 


the  nuclear  power  unit  proposed  by  the  P  G 
&  E  Co  for  installation  at  Bodega  Bay  in 
California.  In  short,  the  Hanford  project 
would  be  only  one-half  as  efllcieiu  as  tiie 
Bodega  Bay  project,  which  is  based  on  the 
present  technology  of  nuclear  power  devel- 
opment. 

The  most  talked  of  steam  conditions  for 
the  Hanford  turbine  are  130  p.s  i.a  saturated 
steam 

Steam  at  the  turbine  throttle  would  have 
the  following  characteristics:  130r:  p.s.i.a  : 
1.192  B.t  u.  (enthalpy)  tot*'  heat:  158 
enthropy 

If  this  steam  Is  allowed  to  expand  to  1  j 
Inches  vacuum  ai  the  condenser,  there 
would  be  322  B.t.u.  per  pound  of  steam 
available  for  conversion  to  mechanical  power 
by  the  turbine  blading.  The  efficieiicy  of 
this  conversion  would  not  be  more  than  65 
percent,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
each  turbine  would  have  three  stages  of 
centrilugal  dehydration  to  take  the  wat*r 
out  of  the  expanding  steam  This  would 
mean  that  only  209  B  t  u.  in  each  pound  of 
steam  would  be  converted  Into  mechanical 
power  in  the  turbine  and  983  B.t  u.  would  go 
to  the  coiidenser  and  the  river. 

Allowing  for  friction  and  windage  and  ex- 
citation, It  takes  about  3,600  B  t  u  per  net 
kilowatt-hour — 

3.600 

300 

gives  a  water  rate  of  17.25  pounds  per  kllo- 
w.itt-hnur. 

The  cycle  efBclency  Is: 

3.413 

=  16.60  percent. 


1,193x17.26 


In  addition  the  project  Is  located  on  the 
wrong  end  of  the  transmission  lines.  The 
electric  load  is  on  the  co:\st  and  most  of  the 
hydro  is  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains 
Tliemial  projects  should  be  hx^ted  on  the 
coast  and  save  1  mill  per  kilowatt  hour 
transmission  cost. 

The  special  turbine  generator  units  would 
ccjst  about  »30  per  kilowatt  as  compared 
with  $17  per  kilowatt  for  standard  units 

If  the  reactor  were  operated  on  tidewater 
where  loes  were  readily  available   some  pulp- 
mill  might  be  willing  to  locate  adjacent  to 
the  reactor  and  use  the  130-pound  saturated 
steam    for    cooking,    bleaching    and    drying 
In  such  industrial  processes  the  latent  heat 
of  evaporation,  which  amounts  to  about  970 
B  t  li    per   pound   of  steam,  and  which  heat 
Is    wasted    In    turbine    generator    operation 
would    be    used    in    the    industrial    process 
The  efficiency  In  an  industrial  prcx-ess  would 
approach    100    percent,    for    the    ccndensat^t- 
would    be   returned  to   the  hot   well   and   be 
reused 

This  Is  rather  technical,  but  so  is  the 
problem 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 

Holland  H    Houston. 

In  the  many  years  I  have  served  in 
this  House  and  after  considering  liter- 
ally thousands  of  pieces  of  legislation 
I  feel  compelled  to  say  that  never  before 
have  I  seen  such  a  blatant  attempt  to 
deceive  the  other  Members  of  this  body 
into  believing  something  that  is  not  true 
than  this  so-called  compromise  confer- 
ence report  we  are  considering  here  to- 
day Almost  ever>'  single  provision  of 
.-section  112 — except  the  first  sentence — 
is  a  sham  and  a  delusion  and  merely  a 
reiteration  of  the  position  previously 
taken  by  proponents  of  the  Hanford 
Generating  Plant.  A  position,  by  ttie 
way.  which  this  House  positively  rejected 
earlier  this  year. 

Let  me  take  just  one  example.  Sec- 
tion 112<d)  states  that  any  losses  to  the 


Bonneville  Power  Administration  would 
be  borne  by  its  system  customers 
through  rate  adjustments. 

How  naive  do  the  authors  of  this 
statement  believe  the  other  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  really  are? 

This  self-serving  statement  assures 
absolutely  nothing.  Section  7  of  the 
Bonneville  Power  Act  of  1937  :s  supjxised 
to  require  that  Bonneville  rate  schedules 
cover  the  cost  of  all  projects.  This  has 
been  a  congressional  requirement  of  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  for  the 
past  25  years,  but  they  have  been  losing 
money  at  a  rapidly  increasing  rate  for 
the  past  6  years,  they  have  been  a5- 
si'ring  Congress  for  the  past  15  years 
that  rat<>s  would  be  increased  at  almost 
any  time,  and  there  have  been  rate  re- 
view periods  in  1949,  1954.  and  1959  with 
absolutely  no  increase  in  rates,  aiid  we 
have  no  more  assurance  that  rate^  will 
be  increased  in  1964. 

As  every  Member  of  this  House  real- 
izes almost  every  Federal  power  pro.iect 
is  losing  money  at  a  rapid  rate  and  no 
effort  has  been  made  to  increase  their 
power  rates  to  cover  losses.  In  fact, 
when  one  of  these  agencies  had  the  nerve 
to  inc!'ea.se  rate.<:  in  1956.  the  Congress 
actually  passed  a  bill  specifically  deny- 
ing that  agency  the  right  to  inciease'  the 
rates 

It  IS  iiiteresting  to  note  also  that  the 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  who  now 
attempts  to  sissure  us  with  a  straight 
face  thai  the  Bonneville  power  rates  will 
bo  increased  to  cover  any  potential  losses 
from  the  project,  made  a  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  at  that  time  objecting 
to  the  rate  increase  and  voted  specif- 
ically to  deny  them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely  urge  every 
Member  hearing  my  voice  today  not  to 
be  misled  by  this  obvious  subterfuge.  It 
is  still  the  Federal  Government,  through 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration, 
which  will  pay  for  every  single  penny  of 
the  amortization,  interest,  operation, 
maintenance,  replacements,  repairs,  or 
any  other  costs  whatsoever  This  pay- 
ment will  be  made  by  the  guaranteed  de- 
livery of  firm  kilowatts  of  readily  mar- 
ketable power  rather  than  dollars  and 
cents.  But  let  there  be  no  mistake  about 
?t.  the  project  will  be  paid  for  by  Bonne- 
ville for  this  reason  along  with  many 
others. 

The  conference  report  should  be  re- 
jected and  the  conferees  insti'ucted  to 
stand  by  the  previous  Hou.se  position  of 
refusing  authorization  of  this  project. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT,  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  It  is  interesting 
to  read  the  hearings  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee. This  is  a  question  I  put  to  Mr. 
Luce: 

If  they  terminate,  who  pays  off  the  H30 
minion  bonds  of  WPPSS? 

Mr.  Luce  Presumably,  if  this  happened 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  commercial 
operations,  that  amount  of  investment  would 
not  have  been  Incurred, 

What  that  section  is  In  there  for,  Mr.  Van 
Zandt.  is  the  possibility  that  the  Government 
might  decide  not  to  complete  the  NPR;  or 
you  might  have  a  disarmament  agreement 
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of  an  iiuerriatiunal  character  that  would  re- 
sult tn  a  decision  not  to  complete  that  plant. 
Now  In  that  event,  the  Government  would 
be  oblii<at*d  under  this  contract  to  take  over 
what  moneys  had  been  spent  toward  building 
these  generating  facilities. 

I4r  Van  Zandt  In  other  words,  then,  the 
Cjntiiess  would  get  a  request  t-o  appropriate 
lunds. 

M.-   LrcE.   Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  There  is  no  doubt 
aoojt  that. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  tx>  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr  WestlandI. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
for  yielding  me  a  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  quite  a 
little  discussion  here  about  the  amount 
of  money  that  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration is  losing  and  perhaps  the 
impression  is  given  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  Bonneville  is  in  the  red. 
The  fact  is  not  that  by  a  long  shot. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Bonneville 
at  the  present  time  is  still  some  $35  mil- 
lion ahead  in  its  repayment  contracts  of 
the  principal  and  interest.  Those  are 
repayment  contracts  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want  anyone  to 
get  the  idea  that  this  is  a  drain  on  the 
Federal  Treasury  by  any  means,  because 
that  is  not  the  case.  There  is  also  lan- 
guage in  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration Act  to  the  effect  that  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  will  review 
its  rates  every  5  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  fMr.  SaylorI  brought  that 
out.  The  next  period  for  review  is  in 
1964.  I  t2:iink  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  when,  a.s.  and  if  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  ever  gets  into  the 
position  where  it  is  taking  money  out  of 
the  till,  it  would  then  raise  its  rates. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
has  expired. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conferees  have  done  an  excellent  job  in 
their  efforts  to  reach  a  reasonable  agree- 
ment. Their  report  should  assure  those 
Members  of  the  House  who  have  had 
some  doubts  about  it  that  the  proposal 
for  electric  generating  facilities  at  Han- 
ford  to  use  the  wa.->te  steam  from  the  re- 
actor is  a  sound  one.  No  Federal  funds 
will  be  u.'^ed  to  con.=;truct  those  facilities. 
The  funds  for  construction  will  be  raised 
through  the  sale  of  bonds  by  the  public 
utilities  who  have  joined  together  in  this 
matter.  There  i.s  a  possibility  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  get  as  much 
as  S125  million  through  the  sale  of  steam 
from  the  reactor  to  the  public  utilities 
who  will  build  and  operate  the  generating 
facihties.  This  is  a  good  deal  for  the 
Government  as  well  as  for  the  State  of 
Wa.shmgton.  I  urge  the  House  to  vote 
down  the  motion  to  recommit,  and  to 
approve  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  the  remaining  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  colloquy 
which  took  place  in  the  committee  and 
which  is  printed  in  the  hearings  may  be 
of  interest  to  the  Members  of  the  House. 


This  question  was  asked  by  me  of  Mr. 
Luce: 

Mr.  Van  Zandt  Now.  suppose  this  project 
proves  economically  unjustified.  Who  is  go- 
ing to  pay  the  bilP  Will  it  be  the  Govern- 
ment,   or    the    Bonneville    Power    Authority? 

Mr  LrcF  It  will  be  the  consumers  who 
b\iy  power  from  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration. I  do  not  agree  that  It  will 
pro'.e  economically  unjvistlfled,  but  if  It  did, 
the  consumers  that  are  on  the  Bonneville 
power  system  would  have  to  take  a  rate  In- 
cre.ase  that  otherwise  would  not  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  even  though  the  law  requires  that 
the  users  of  energy  on  the  Bonneville 
grid  pay  the  increased  costs,  in  spite 
of  past  deficits  Bonneville  has  never — 
never — raised  the  rates  to  take  care  of 
such  deficits. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Mr,  VAN  ZANDT  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary mquiiy. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  st.at«.'  it. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  un- 
derstand that  I  will  have  the  right  to 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit  the  confer- 
ence report  with  iiLstructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  If  the 
gentleman  is  oppo.sed  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT     I  am   Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
answer  to  the  gentleman's  inquiry  is  that 
he  will  have  that  right  and  that  such 
motion  i?  in  order  at  tins  time. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr  Speaker,  I, 
therefore,   offer  a  motion   to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  win  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Van  Zandt  moves  to  recommit  the 
conference  report  on  H  R.  11974  to  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  with  instructions  to  the 
managers  3n  the  p.u-t  of  the  House  to  insist 
on  duagreement  to  section  112  oi  the  Senate 
amendmei.t. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question    s  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The   qu?stion   was   taken:    and   there 
were — yeas     152,     nays     186,     answered 
'■present'    1.  not  voting  96.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  2 18 1 
YEAS— 152 


Abcniethy 

Aciair 

Aiexander 

Alger 

Arends 

Ashbr(x:)k 

Ashmore 

Avery 

Ay  res 

Ba;:'-y 


Barrett 

Battin 

Beermann 

Bolcher 

Bet  t.s 

Rruy 

Hroinwell 

Brown 

BroyhiU 

Bruce 


Burlte,  Ma.s-s. 

Burleson 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Ca-sey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Church 

Clancy 

Clark 


Collier 

Colmer 

Conte 

Cook 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Curtln 

Dtiddario 

Dague 

Denton 

Derounlan 

Derwinski 

Devlne 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Dulskl 

Ellsworth 

Fallon 

Fasceli 

Penton 

rindley 

n.sher 

Flood 

Fulton 

Garland 

Gary 

Gathings 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Gross 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Harrl-s 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Herlong 

Hoeven 


Abbltt 

Addabbo 

AJbert 

Andrews 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Baring 

Barry 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Bates 

Beckworth 

Bell 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Berry 

Blatnik 

BoKgs 

Boland 

BolUiig 

Bonner 

Brademas 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Broomfleld 

Burke.  Ky. 

CahlU 

Cannon 

Chelf 

Chenoweth 

Cohelan 

Cooley 

Corman 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Daniels 

Davis.  John  W. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Downing 

Durno 

I>wyer 

Edmondson 

Everett 

Evlns 

Farbstein 

Felghan 

Finnegan 

Flynt 

Ford 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Frledel 

Gallagher 

Oarmatz 


Hoffman.  111. 

Huddlcston 

Hull 

Jarman 

Jensen 

Johaut^n 

Kee 

Keith 

KUgore 

Klng.N.Y. 

Kitchln 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Latta 

Leslnskl 

Llbonatl 

McMillan 

McSwceu 

McVey 

Mahon 

Matthews 

Meader 

Michel 

Miller.  N.Y. 

Mllllken 

Mlnshall 

Moore 

Moorehead, 

Ohio 
Moorhead.  Pa 
Morgan 
Morse 
Natcher 
Nix 

O'Brien,  N.Y 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Patman 
Perkins 

NAYS— 186 

Glalmo 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 

Granahan 
Grant 
Green.  O:  eg 
GrUBu 

Gubser 

HaL^-on.  Calif. 

H.ili^ern 

Hansen 

H.irdy 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Healey 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Hiestand 

Holineld 

Holland 

Horan 

Hosmcr 

Ichord.  Mo. 

Iiiouye 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jonen,  Mo. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Kastennieler 

KUig.  Calif. 

King.  Utah 

Kluczynskl 

Kowalskl 

Laird 

Lane 

Lipsconib 

Lobcr 

McDowell 

McPall 

Mack 

Magnuson 

Mallllard 

Marshall 

Martin,  Nebr. 

May 

Miller, 

George  P. 
Mills 
Monagan 
Mueller 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy 
Murray 
Nelsen 


Peterson 

Pillion 

Poff 

Furcell 

Ray 

Rhode-i.  Pa. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Roucifbush 

Say  lor 

Schenck 

Srherer 

Schiifebell 

Scliweikcr 

Schwciigel 

Scott 

Seely-Brown 

Selden 

Shriver 

Slier 

Black 

Springer 

Staggers 

Taber 

Taylor 

Thoni.sou,  Wis. 

ToU 

Tuck 

rtt 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Waggonner 

Walter 

Watts 

Wharton 

Whltten 

WUlia.Tis 

Wilson.  Calif. 

W  Uson,  Irid. 

Wlii.steaU 

Wright 

Younger 


Norblad 

Nygaard 

O  Ham.  III. 

O  Hara.  Mich. 

OKon.'-ki 

0!.';<n 

Pjvs.sinan 

Pelly 

Philbiii 

Pike 

PUcher 

Pirnie 

Poage 

Price 

Pucinski 

Quie 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Roberts.  Tex. 

Robl.son 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Roonfy 

Rocsevel  t 

Rosenthal 

Ro.stenkowski 

Roush 

Rutherford 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan,  NY. 

St.  George 

Santangelo 

Shelley 

Short 

Stxk 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  MibS:. 

Smith.  Va. 

Stafford 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefuld 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Calif 

Thomas 

Thomp.son,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

rhorn  berry 

Tollefson 

Trimble 

Tupper 

Ullman 

Vanik 

Vinson 

Wallhauser 

WVavfr 
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Westlaiid 

Will.s 

Zablockl 

Wickersharn 

Yiites 

Widnall 

Young 
PRESENT—! 

O  NeiU 

NOT  VOTING" 

96 

Alford 

CJrlffith.-f 

Morrison 

Andersen, 

Hirdmg 

Moulder 

Minn. 

Harri.Hon,  Va. 

Nedzl 

Anderson,  111. 

Havfi 

Norrell 

Anfuso 

H<^brrt 

O'Brien,  ni. 

Auchtnclo>.s 

Henderson 

Pfost 

Bass,  NJBL. 

Hoffman.  Mich 

Powell 

Becker 

John.son,  Md. 

Rains 

Blitch 

Jonas 

Randall 

Bolton 

Karth 

Reece 

Bow 

K earns 

Riehlman 

Boykln 

Kelly 

Riley 

Buckley 

Keogh 

Rivers,  S.C 

Carey 

KUbum 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Celler 

Kirwan 

RouBselot 

Chlperfield 

Landniin 

St.  Germain 

Coad 

lAnkford 

Saund 

Cunningham 

Lennon 

Schadeberg 

Curtis.  Masfi. 

Lindsay 

Scranton 

Davis. 

McCuUoch 

fcheppard 

j8me.->  C. 

MrTionough 

Shipley 

Dent 

Mclntire 

Slbal 

Dlggs 

M.udonald 

Slkes 

Dominlck 

Ma.-f^ci,"  r 

3 pence 

Dooley 

.M.ul'!fii 

Steed 

Doyle 

Martin.  Ma.s,5. 

Teague.  Tot 

Elliott 

Mason 

Thompson   L.-1 

Flno 

Matblas 

Udall,  Morn.'-  K 

Fogarty 

Merrow 

Wels 

Frailer 

Miller,  Clera 

Whalley 

Guvln 

Moeller 

Whltener 

Glenn 

Montoya 

Zelenko 

Ooodllng 

Morris 

So  the  motion  to   recommit   was  re 

Mr.   Whi'«ner 

chusetts. 

Mr   EllK-.t;  wrJ 


til    Mr.   Curtis   of   Massa- 


Mr    McCulloch. 


Jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr  O'Neill  for.  will.  Mr  O  Brlen  of  IlllnoiB 
agaln.st 

Mr.  Hcbert  for,  wUh  Mr    H;,rd.ng  agaiiist. 

Mr.  Dent  for,  with  Mr  M  .rri.~  K.  Udall 
against. 

Mr.   Moeller   for.    with  Mrs,  Riley   against. 

Mr.  Bikes  for,  with  Mr.  Anfuso  against. 

Mr.  Lennon  Urr,  *1th  Mr.  Henderson 
against. 

Mr.  Shipley  for,  with  Mr.  Lindsay  agaln.st 

Mr    Gavin  lor,  ^rtth  Mr.  Mclntlre  against. 

Mr.  Auchlncloes  for,  with  Mr.  Keogh 
agalu&t. 

Mrs.  Bolton  for,  with  Mr.  Shcppard  against. 

Mr.  Goodling  for,  with  Mr  McDonough 
against. 

Mr.  Scranton  for.  with  Mr    Powell  against. 

Mr    eibal  for,  with  Mr.  Fogarty  against. 

Mr.  Mathias  f'>r,  with  Mr.  MacGregor 
against. 

Mr.  Kearns  for,  with  Mr.  Buckley  against. 

Mr.  Becker  for,  with  Mr.  Carey  against. 

Mr.  Bow  for.  wit:!  Mr    Morrison  ngriinst. 

Mr.  Mason  for,  with  Mrs.  Roeoe  .-tgainrt 

Mr.   Whalley  fcr    with   Mr    Diylc   a.gain.^t 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan  for.  with  Mr. 
Riehlman  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  St.  Germain  with  Mr.  Domhiick. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  T'xas  with  Mr.  Chlperfield. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.   Randall   wit  i  Mr    Rousselot. 

Mr.c   Pfost  with  Krs.  Weis. 

Mr    Alford  with    Ar.  Merrow. 

Mr    Karth  with  V  r.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Thompson  ol  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Bass 
of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr,  Lankfurd  W1-!    Mr   Fin^. 

Mr    I.andrum  wit  i   Mr    Cunnlngh.un. 

Mr    Morris    with    Mr    Kllburn. 

Mr    Montoya  will.  Mr.  Schadeberg. 

Mrs  Griffith.s  witl  Mr  Andersen  of  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr    Hays  with  Mr    Dtxjley. 

Mr.  Harrison  of  \  irginia  witli  Mr.  Martin 
of  Mius.sachusetts. 
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Mr.  ASHLEY  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ha\e  a 
live  pair  with  the  pentleman  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr  O'Brien  1.  If  he  were  present 
he  would  \ote  "nay.  '  I  voted  "yea."  I. 
therefore  withdraw  my  votf"  of  'yea" 
and  vote    'present.  ' 

The  result  of  the  \ote  was  announced 
a.s  above  recorded 

The  SPEAKER.  T!k  question  is  on 
the  conference  report 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT 
unanimous    consent 


Mr,  Speaker,  I  a.'^k 
to    extend    my    re- 


marks at  this  point  m  the  Record. 
The    SPEAKER,     Is    there    objection 


of   the 


entleman  from 


to   the   request 
Pennsylvania',^ 

There  wa.^  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  Z.ANDT.  Mr.  Sixaker.  6c- 
.spite  the  complete  change  in  philosophy 
from  the  original  intent  of  Hanfoid  pro- 
por.ents.  the  bill  passed  today  is  appar- 
ently satisfactory  to  our  coUeaixues  who 
led  the  struggle  for  this  legislation.  I  am 
happy  that  they  display  this  attitude,  as 
I  myself  believe  that  todays  vote  will 
prove  to  be  a  completely  empty  and 
meanmgle.ss  victory  for  the  Pacific 
Northwest  if  the  conditions  imposed  by 
the  committee  amendment  are  f'ully  ob- 
served. This  is  an  amendment  most  we'.- 
come  to  opponents  of  the  piopased  Han- 
ford  .'-teamplant.  We  have  long  .sought 
sucii  a  Lmitatioii  because  it  is  designed 
to  protect  the  American  taxpayer  from 
incurring  any  financial  losses.  The  1961 
plan  was  to  provide  for  construction  of 
tiie  facilities  through  direct  appropria- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government.  Al- 
thougli  It  is  perhaps  an  understatement 
to  say  that  Congress  is  occasionally  guilty 
of  authorizirf:  unnecessary  and  wasteful 
projects,  the  Hou.se  made  it  abundantly 
clear  on  three  different  occasions  last 
year  that  it  could  not  permit  tax  dollars 
to  be  spent  for  such  an  absurdity  as  a 
powerplant  at  Hanford. 

Members  of  this  legislative  body  were 
provided  ample  evidence  that  electricity 
generated  through  the  use  of  the  heat 
from  liie  plutonium  reactor  would  be  far 
less  efficient  than  that  which  comes 
through  the  u.se  of  a  fo.ssil  fuel.  The 
House  repeatedly  said  no  to  the  whole 
costly  and  archaic  project.  On  Wednes- 
day of  this  week  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Holifield: 
compared  the  plutoiuum  production  re- 
actor with  other  experimental  reactors. 

They  are  both  reactors — 

He  said — 

It  is  like  saying  one  automobile  is  a  Ford 
and  the  other  is  a  Chevrolet. 

I  submit  that  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
posed electric  plant  at  Hanford.  my  good 
friend  might  better  have  recalled  the 
White  steamer. 

The  gentleman  from  California  also 
pointed  out  that  private  utilities  were 


offered  and  rejected  an  opportunity  oi 
constructing  generating  facilities  at 
Hanford  After  studying  engineering 
analyses  that  proved  the  impracticabil- 
ity of  a  Hanford  plant.  I  can  well  under- 
stand why  the  utilities  did  not  accept  the 
bait. 

For  the  same  reason.  I  predict  tliat  the 
powerplant  will  never  be  built  because  of 
these  guarantees  m  the  amendment  as 
int-erpreted  by  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee : 

First.  The  Federal  Government  can- 
not spend  a  smgle  dollar  of  Federal 
money  for  the  construction  or  operation 
of  any  electric  gcr.e:ating  facility  at 
Hanford 

Second.  The  Fecitral  Government 
cannot  pay  for  any  modification  of  the 
reactor  which  might  be  requested  by  a 
non- Federal  entity. 

Third.  If  there  should  be  any  josses 
to  the  Bonneville  Power  .^dminisiiaiion 
as  a  result  of  these  arrangements,  then 
those  losses  must  be  borne  by  the  Bonne- 
ville customers  m  rate  adjustments. 

^L'•  Speakf.  the  reactor  itself  is  far 
from  completion,  and  its  cost  has  already 
skyrocketed  from  tiie  original  estimate 
If  the  letter  of  the  law  ;s  rcsp>ected  and 
the  Government  stands  firm  a.^ainst  ac- 
cepting any  financial  liability,  ihen  t.he 
project  will  never  be  built.  Ivar 
Kreuger's  stocks  would  look  like  gilt- 
edged  securities  compared  with  a  stake 
in  Hanford,  and  his  m^atches  would  pro- 
duce electricity  more  efficiently  than 
Hanford's  so-called  waste  heat.  As  the 
gtiitkman  from  Mas.saclrustLts  IMr. 
B.^iTEs;  explained  to  the  House  on  June 
28    1[^61: 

And,  even  If  one  were  to  agree  that  Han- 
ford reactor  steam  Is  a  natural  resource 
which    should    be    used    wisely    if    possible. 

wisdom  dictates — ae  it  hft^  i:i  Ireland.  Italy, 
and  the  United  States  witr.  resj^ect  to  nat- 
ural steam — that  the  resource  be  put  to  use 
only  where  the  proposed  use  can  pass  the 
test  of  economic  compel. tivenesi-  witii  con- 
ventional uses  of  steam. 

The  gentleman  from  Califuinia  IMr. 
HosMERl  on  .*iu^usi  7.  1961.  termed  the 
Hanford  project  a  "classic  study  in  eco- 
nomic waste."  He  sa,d  that  the  House 
rejected  Hanford  "because  tlic  proposal, 
incorporating  steam  conditions  closer  to 
Fulton's  steamboat  than  modern-day 
technolofjy.  wcaild  be  a  technological 
retrogression  which  could  only  depress 
furtlier  whatever  prestige  the  United 
States  has  left  in  the  world." 

I  recognize  that  there  are  plans  in  the 
works  to  present  a  glowing  picture  to  in- 
vestors and  that  an  artificial  demand 
for  tliC  bonds  will  be  created  as  part  of 
the  promotional  campaign,  but  when  it 
is  made  clear  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment cannot  by  the  law  adopted  today 
underwrite  any  part  of  this  uneconomic 
project,  there  will  be  no  more  demand 
for  any  part  of  the  investment  than  there 
was  when  the  scheme  was  offered  to  pri- 
vate utilities  and  they  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it. 

While  those  of  us  who  object  to  Han- 
ford were  delighted  that  the  committee 
was  agreeable  to  inserting  tliis  guaran- 
tee—pro  te-c  tin  g  the  taxpayer — into  the 
conference  re-i>ort.  I  nevertheless  opposed 
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the  report  today  because  I  feel  that  au- 
thorization of  the  project  may  encourage 
continued  attempts  to  reinject  the  U.S. 
Treasury  into  the  picture.  And  cer- 
tainly none  is  so  naive  as  to  assume  that 
a  new  subsidy  idea  will  not  be  forthcom- 
ir ,'  when  private  capital  fails  to  develop. 
I  feel  that  the  House  would  be  better 
advised  to  have  laid  Hanford  to  rest  once 
and  for  all  this  afternoon,  but  I  accept 
the  verdict  of  my  colleagues  and  implore 
you  to  reject  promptly  all  proposals  for 
Federal  funds  for  Hanford  that  are  cer- 
tain to  emerge  in  the  time  ahead. 

We  recognize  that  the  Hanford  plant 
would  be  a  key  part  of  the  proposed 
national  grid  intertie  to  bring  Northwest 
power  into  coal  markets,  but  today's  de- 
cision puts  a  roadblock  in  those  plans. 
I  urge  every  Member  of  the  House  who 
will  be  serving  in  future  Congresses 
never  to  forget  provisions  of  the  con- 
ference report  just  adopted.  Remember 
that,  in  the  words  of  the  conferees  as 
explained  on  the  House  floor  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  on  September  12, 
1962,  that— 

The  Federal  Government  cannot  spend 
a  single  dollar  of  Federal  money  for  the 
construction  or  operation  of  any  electric 
generating  facility  at  Hanford. 

So  long  as  this  condition  is  respectc  \. 
there  will  never  be  a  Hanford  electric 
plant,  and  generating  stations  in  this 
nation  will  continue  to  consume  increas- 
ing volumes  of  coal.  We  will  not  only 
realize  more  business  in  our  present 
markets.  Mr.  Speaker,  but  we  will  serve — 
most  efficiently — the  growing  demands 
in  our  Pacific  Northwest  and  in  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Southwest  as  well. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
as  to  the  program  for  the  balance  of 
the  week,  if  any,  and  as  to  the  program 
for  next  week. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
make  a  brief  statement  before  I  yield 
to  the  majority  leader  to  announce  the 
program. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  House,  as  I  un- 
derstand them,  the  first  and  third  Mon- 
days are,  under  the  rules,  the  days  on 
which  the  Speaker  can  recognize  com- 
mittee chairmen  to  move  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  bills  that  they  may  de- 
sire to  have  acted  on  in  that  fashion. 
It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Speaker,  and,  as  I  say,  the 
majority  leader  and  the  chairmen. 

Having  an  advance  copy  of  this  list 
of  suspensions  for  Monday  next,  which 
is  the  day  when  .suspensions  are  in  or- 
der, because  there  has  been  some  con- 
fusion about  it,  I  would  like  to  say  for 
the  Record  that  these  suspensions  have 
been  put  on  this  list  on  the  responsibil- 


ity of  the  majority  side.  I  am  not  quar- 
reling with  that,  but  I  make  that  state- 
ment only  because  tome  Members  may 
think  that  imder  the  rules  or  the  pro- 
cedure heie  that  none  of  the.se  bills  go 
on  suspension  unless  they  are  cleared 
with  the  minority  side.  We  all  under- 
stand if  we  arrange  for  suspensions  of 
the  rules  on  particular  days  when  they 
are  not  in  order,  then  it  is  frequently 
arranged  that  the  only  bills  to  go  on 
suspensior  are  those  that  have  been  ar- 
ranged bftween  the  majority  and  the 
minority.  But  that  is  not  true  when 
bills  are  put  on  the  calendar  on  the  reg- 
ular suspension  days. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALE.ERT.  Mr  Speaker,  Monday  is 
Consent  Calendar  Day  and  there  are  20 
suspensioris  which  I  would  like  to  read. 
However,  oefore  doing  so,  I  would  like  to 
state  that  it  is  my  understanding  that 
a  large  ni;mber  of  these  bills  have  been 
unanimously  reported  from  the  commit- 
tees and  it  is  hoped  that  the  managers  of 
the  bills  may  clear  them  for  passage  by 
unanimous  consent.  I  think  a  good  num- 
ber of  the5.e  bills  can  be  pas.sed  by  unani- 
mous coment.  It  is  hoped  that  we  can 
expedite  the  handling  of  all  these  bills. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  suspensions  for  Mon- 
day are  as  follows; 

House  Joint  Resolution  876:  Reserve 
bill. 

H.R  7431:  Tariff,  free  Importation  of 
stained  glass — concur  in  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

H.R.  88^6:  Taxation,  dispositions  of 
property, 

H.R.  20:6:  Taxes,  payment  of  liquor 
stores. 

H.R.  13C44:  Amend  Home  Owners 
Loan  Act  of  1933. 

H.R.  Il!(i82:  Provide  maximum  secur- 
ity, National  Security  Agency. 

HR.  llo63:  Industrial  security  pro- 
gram. 

S.  2697:  Veterans,  waiving  of  time  lim- 
itation. 

H.R.  12761:  Relief,  occupants  of 
mining  cUams. 

S.  2511:  Films  for  deaf. 
H.R.  10542:  Repeal  Inland  Waterways 
Corporation  Act, 

H.R.  42" 2:    Amend.    Interstate    Com- 
merce Act,  long  and  short  hauls  charges. 
H  R.  12{.33:  Extend  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act. 

H.R.  11732:  Amend  section  305,  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934. 

H.R.  12434:  To  facilitate  the  work  of 
the  Forest  Sei-vice. 

H  R.  121)53:  Amend  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961. 

HR.  12302;  Agriculture,  coordination 
certain  Federal  laws. 

HR  12355:  Agriculture,  tobacco  acre- 
age allotments. 

HR.  13067;  Amend  title  VIII,  National 
Housing  Act, 

S.  3529  Amend,  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Account  Act. 

These  bills  may  not  necessarily  be 
called  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
listed. 

Tuesday  is  the  day  on  which  the  Mas- 
sachusetts primai-y  bill  will  be  he4d.    We 


shall  ask  unanimous  consent  that  record 
votes  on  all  but  procedural  matters  might 
go  over  until  Wednesday, 

Tuesday  and  Wedne.sday,  the  Private 
Calendar  will  be  called  on  Tuesday  and 
H.R.  12711 — conference  report — inde- 
pendent offices  appropriation  bill.  1963. 
will  be  called  as  well  as  S  2429.  Virgin 
Islands  National  Park  boundaries. 

For  Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  we  will  have  for  consideration  the 
foreign  assistance  appropriation  bill, 
1963. 

Of  course,  this  announcement  is  sub- 
ject to  the  usual  reservation  that  con- 
ference reports  may  be  brought  up  at 
any  time  and  that  any  further  program 
may  be  announced  later. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
may  I  state  that  we  have  finished  the 
legislative  business  for  this  week. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  UNTIL 
MONDAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Hou.se 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  riKht  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
No.  1  on  the  suspension  list  for  next  week 
is  the  Reserves  callup  bill,  which  involves 
the  lives  of  150,000  American  citizens. 
It  Is  a  major  is.sue.  And  yet  we  are  going 
to  debate  It  here  in  40  minutes  without 
the  privilege  of  offering  an  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  section 
3  was  admitted  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense this  morning  as  being  unnecessary, 
that  It  could  bo  performed  administra- 
tively. And  yet  we  are  polng  to  be  kept 
from  offering  an  amendment  which,  in 
effect,  will  legally  deny  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  the  right  to  use  the  best  trained 
men  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  have  today.  I  resent  and  pro- 
test this  procedure.  We  could  go  ahead 
and  «et  a  rule  on  It  and  we  could  debate 
it.  This  is  a  bill  that  involves  150,000 
human  bcmgs  and  desei-ves  more  than 
40  minutes  of  debate. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  rmht  to  object,  I,  too,  am 
disturbed.  I  know  the  Reserve  bill  is 
No.  1  on  the  bills  for  consideration  un- 
der suspension.  Unfortunately  I  could 
not  be  here  today.  I  discu.ssed  this  mat- 
ter with  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  yesterday  and  I  should  like  to  say  in 
complete  frankness  that  he  did  not  give 
me  any  assurance  that  he  would  try  to 
get  a  i-ule  on  this  bill,  although  he  indi- 
cated that  he  misht  well  get  a  rule 
rather  than  call  it  up  under  suspension. 
Possibly  he  changed  his  mind  I  am  not 
holding  him  to  any  af^reement  on  it,  be- 
cause he  made  none.  But.  as  the  nentle- 
man  from  California  I  Mr.  Gubser  I  said, 
here  is  a  bill  on  which  we  will  have  only 
20  minutes  of  debate  to  a  side  on  next 
Monday,  a  bill  which  affects  the  lives  of 
150,000  Reserves  who  are  about  to  be 
called  up.  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  have  some  things  to  say  about  this. 
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I  regret  that  it  is  on  the  suspension  list 
for  next  Monday. 

The  SPEAKER.  L?  there  objection 
to  the  request  ol  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


POSTPONEMENT:  OF  ROLLCALLS  ON 
MONDAY  AND  TUESDAY  OF  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unsmimous  consent  that  any  rollcalls  ex- 
cept on  i-ules  anc  procedural  matters  in 
order  on  Monda>  and  Tuesday  of  next 
week  maj  bo  first  in  order  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Crtclahoma' 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  obje<t — and  I  think  I  shall 
object — will  the  listingulshed  majority 
leader  tell  me  w  ly  votes  must  bo  put 
over  on  Monday  unless  there  is  a  pri- 
mary on  Monday  ' 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  reason  is  that  in 
each  case  during  this  ajid  every  other 
session  that  I  ha\  :  served  m  this  Hou.^e, 
when  a  primary  :omes  on  Tuesday  we 
have  a.sked  that  votes  go  over  both  Mon- 
day and  Tuesda;.-  until  the  following 
Wednesday;  the  reason  being,  of  course, 
that  Members  In  ing  at  a  distance  go 
homo  the  day  b<  fore  the  primary.  I 
think  that  is  obvious. 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  we  could  easily  have  a  different 
program,  I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to 
accede  to  a  unanimous-con-scnt  request. 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned  personally,  to 
call  this  suspcn.'^: on  calendar  on  a  day 
when  we  can  vot  •.  I  am  going  to  ask 
the  gentleman  oik  e  more  if  he  will  agreo 
to  withhold  his  Lnaiumous-con.'^ent  re- 
quest and  agree  tc  a  unanimous-consent 
request  on  my  tart  that  any  rollcall 
votes  which  are  n  adc  in  ordi  r  on  Mon- 
day next  would  be  in  order  automaticaliy 
on  the  following  V/ednesday. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Votes  tliat  will  be  in 
order  on  Mondt  y  are  in  order  on 
Wedne.sday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  would  not  bo  in 
order  on  the  sami'  basis  on  Wednesday 
next. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  same  rules  gov- 
erning votes  wi  1  be  applicable  on 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
situation  that  very  ofton  develops  in 
this  House  when  votes  are  piled  up  on 
the  passage  of  a  numb<:r  of  bills. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I^r.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
this  to  the  gentleman:  This  Is  the  last 
of  the  regular  primaries,  or  next  to  the 
last  of  the  regular  primaries.  There  is 
one  remaining  rurofT.  We  have  followed 
this  practice  frorr,  the  beginning  of  the 
year  and  I  do  no.  think  the  gentleman 
will  want  us  to  change  the  rules  at  this 
stage  of  the  game 

Mr.  GROSS,  V/ith  20  or  23  bills  com- 
ing up  under  susjjonsion  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  perfectly  willing  to  change 
the  procedure.  Will  the  gentleman  agree 
to  a  unanimous-consent  request  that  any 


votes  that  are  made  in  order  on  Monday, 
rollcall  votes,  will  automatically  be  in 
order  on  Wednesday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  cannot  agree  lo  a 
change  in  the  rules  of  the  House  by  a 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  when  he  asfcs  unanunou.^ 
consent  to  put  the  votes  over  from  Mon- 
day until  Wednesday  he  himself  Is  seek- 
ing to  change  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Mr  ALBERT.  I  am  following  the 
precedents  of  the  House,  the  precedents 
we  have  been  following  for  many  years. 
I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  we 
are  tiyuig  to  expedite  the  remaining 
busines.^;  of  the  session.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  is  t'oing  to  cooperate. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  am  perfectlv  willmi: 
and  I  have  been  trj'ing  to  help  expedite 
It.  I  understand  the  other  body  went 
out  of  session  at  1 :30  this  afternoon  be- 
cause it  could  not  produce  a  quorum 
to  do  bu.'iine.ss.  Why  should  we  rush 
through  the  bill,  dealing  with  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  150,000  reservists,  un- 
der the  semigag  rule  of  suspension  on 
Monday,  when  many  of  the  Members  are 
absent  li  the  other  body  is  not  dispo.sed 
to  ccK)perate  m  this  business  of  getting 
out  of  Washington, 

Mr.  .Speaker,  I  object. 

The  .'=PE.A.KER.     Obiection  is  heard. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  M<-,  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  remind  my  friend  from  Iowa  that 
a  number  of  Members  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle.  I  might  say  to  him,  have  said 
to  me  that  they  plan  to  attend  the  con- 
vention of  their  party  In  New  York  on 
Monday  next.  They  had  hoped  that  this 
arransrement  to  which  I  had  agreed  with 
the  majority  leader  would  be  put  into 
effect.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  will 
make  any  difference  in  the  view  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa.  That  is  up  to 
him.  but  I  wan'r-d  that  in  the  Record. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL,  1963 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  confcree.s 
on  the  di.sagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  H.R.  12711.  the  independent 
offices  appropriation  bill.  1963,  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  confer- 
ence report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  lemarks  in  the  Record  at  the  point 
where  the  debate  occurred  on  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  bill  authorizing 
appropriations  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Tlierc  was  no  objection. 


M.\NPOWER  TFLAINTNO  ACT 
Mr.    BAIUry.      Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
We5t  Virguiia'' 

Til  ere  was  n.o  objecacn. 

Mr.  BAILED'.  Mr,  Speaker,  may  I  re- 
mind both  the  majority  and  minority 
leader?  that  th.e  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  on  Th.ursday  ap- 
proved the  bill  pas.'=^d  by  the  Senate 
amending  tl  e  Manpower  Training  Act 
so  as  to  brin;  employees  of  the  railways 
that  are  under  the  Labor  Act  also  under 
the  pro\'isions  of  Uie  Mar.power  Tiam- 
mg  Act.  This  bill  should  go  on  the  list 
01"  those  to  te  considered  under  suspen- 
sion. There  was  no  objection  and  no 
protest  In  the  committee  It  was  a 
unanimous  action. 


AMENT)ING  THE  UNEMPLO'i'MENT 
COMPENSATION  ACT  OF  THE  DIS- 
TRICT    O:^'     COLUMBIA 

Mr  MCMILLAN,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  iH.R  12762  to 
amend  the  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  "49 
Stat  946',  approved  August  28,  1935.  as 
amended 

The  Clerk    ead  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  o!'  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  i  Mr  McMill.^n]? 

Mr.  GROS.S.  Mr,  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman 
say  whether  there  are  any  increa.^s  in 
personnel  or  increases  in  salaries  in 
either  of  the  two  bills  that  the  gentle- 
man is  callinf.  up? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  would  like  to  sUte 
to  the  gentlei:;ian  there  is  no  increase  in 
expenditures  m  either  of  the  bills  I  ex- 
pect to  call  up.  and  it  is  hoped  that  ex- 
penditures wi  I  be  reduced, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAtCER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolii  a  iMr.  McMillan]? 

There  was  ro  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  py  the  Senate  arid  House 
of  Representat  vei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Ccn^r^  ,:  nnbled.  That  the 
District  of  Co:umb;,»  t.':. employment  Com- 
pensation Act,  approved  .August  28,  1935  (49 
Stat.  946),  as  amended  (sec.  46-301.  D.C. 
Code,  1951  ed.),  Is  further  amended  as  fol- 
lows: Section  3(c)  (4)  il)  of  said  Act  ap- 
proved August  28,  1935,  as  an:iended,  is 
amended  by  substituting  a  colon  for  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  and  adding  the  fol- 
lowing: "Provided,  That,  for  the  calendar 
year  1963,  and  for  each  calendar  ye.\r  there- 
after, an  employer  who  became  subject  to 
the  law.  by  virtue  of  the  amendment  of  sec- 
tion 1(b)  (5)  (Ci)  of  the  law  by  Public  Law 
87-424,  and  who  has  not  been  s'abject  to  tlie 
law  for  a  sufficient  period  to  meet  this  re- 
quirement, ma  7  qualify  for  a  rate  less  than 
the  standard  rite  if  his  accouiit  could  have 
been  chargec  with  benefit  paymen*»s 
throughout  a  lesser  pieriod  but,  in  no  event, 
less  than  the  twelve  consecutive  c;Jendar 
montlis  ending  on  the  computation  date  ,  &s 
herein  defined  i    for  that  calend^u-  yea.-  * 
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Section  3(c)(5)  of  the  said  Act  approved 
August  28,  1935,  as  amended,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
■  The  Board  shall  compute  rates  for  the  sec- 
ond six  months  of  1963  for  all  employees 
first  acquiring  the  necessary  twelve  months' 
benefit  experience  under  section  3(c)  (4)  (1) 
on  the  computation  date  Jime  30,  1963. 
Such  rates  shall  be  based  upon  such  em- 
ployers  experience  In  the  payment  of  con- 
tributions and  benefits  charged  against  his 
account  through  June  30,  1963,  prior  to  the 
credltmg  of  his  account  with  trust  fund 
interest  All  employers  Issued  a  rate  for  the 
second  six  months  of  1963,  under  this  sub- 
section, shall  have  a  computation  date  of 
September  30.  1963.  for  the  calendar  year 
1964." 

Section  3(c>(9i(b)  of  said  Act  approved 
August  28,  1935,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
substituting  a  colon  for  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  and  by  adding  the  following 
Umguage:  "Provided.  That  for  an  employer 
whose  account  could  have  been  charged  with 
benefit  payments  throughout  at  least  twelve 
but  less  than  thlrty-flve  consecutive  calen- 
dar months  ending  on  the  computation  date, 
the  term  'average  annual  payroll'  means  the 
total  amount  of  wages  for  employment  paid 
by  him  during  the  twelve  month  period 
ending  ninety  days  prior  to  the  computa- 
tion date." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert;  "That  (a)  section  3ic)(4>(l)  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act.  approved  August  28,  1935 
I  49  Staf  946  I ,  as  amended  isec.  46-303,  DC 
Code  I  .  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  colon  and  the  following-  'Provided. 
That  for  the  calendar  year  1963.  and  for  each 
calendar  year  thereafter,  any  employer  who 
is  subject  to  this  Act  by  virtue  of  the  amend- 
ment of  secnon  lib)(5)(G)  of  this  Act  by 
the  Act  of  March  30.  1962,  and  who  has  not 
been  subject  to  this  Act  for  a  sufficient  pe- 
riod to  meet  this  requirement,  may  qualify 
for  a  rate  less  than  the  standard  rate  If 
his  account  could  have  been  charged  with 
benefit  payments  throughout  a  lesser  period 
but.  In  no  event.  less  than  the  twelve  con- 
secutive calendar  months  ending  on  the 
computation  date  i  as  herein  defined  i  for 
that  calendar  year.' 

"(bi  Section  3(c)(5)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  'The  Board  shall  compute  rates 
for  the  second  six  months  of  1963  for  all 
employers  first  acquiring  the  necessary 
twelve  months'  benefit  experience  under  sec- 
tion 3ici(4i(i)  on  the  computation  date 
June  30.  1963.  Such  rates  shall  be  based 
upon  such  employer's  experience  in  the  pay- 
ment of  contributions  and  benefits  charged 
against  his  account  through  June  30.  1963, 
prior  to  the  crediting  of  his  account  with 
trust  fund  interest.  All  employers  issued  a 
rate  for  the  second  six  months  of  1963,  under 
this  subsection,  shall  have  a  computation 
date  of  September  30,  1963.  for  the  calendar 
year  1964. ' 

"(Ci  Section  3iC)(9Hbi  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  colon  and  the  following:  'Provided,  That 
[OT  an  employer  whose  account  could  have 
been  charged  with  benefit  payments 
throughout  at  least  twelve  but  less  than 
thirty-six  consecutive  calendar  months  end- 
ing on  the  computation  date,  the  term 
"average  annual  payroll"  means  the  total 
amount  of  wages  for  employment  paid  by 
him  during  the  twelve-month  period  ending 
ninety  days  prior  to  the  computation 
date:'." 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 


AMENDING  LIFE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY ACT  OF  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker';,  table  the  bill  <  H.R.  12546)  to 
amend  Uie  Life  Insurance  Company  Act 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  <48  Stat. 
11451,  approved  June  19.  1934.  as 
amended,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  tnacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
8.  chapte-  III  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act  (48 
Stat.  114,))  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
beginnlns;  thereof  "(a)"  and  by  striking  the 
figure  '$1 00.000"  In  the  first  sentence  thereof 
and  ln.s€rtlng  In  lieu  thereof  the  figure 
"$500,000  ■,  and  by  adding  the  following  sub- 
section: 

"(b)  No  company  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  this  section  by  -eason  of  Its 
having  been  incorporated  in  the  District  or 
elsewhere  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
.=^u!)secti f.n,  except  that  In  the  case  of  com- 
panies ai;thorized  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
on  ( date  of  passage )  and  continuously  au- 
thorized thereafter  without  any  increase  or 
broadening  of  authority,  the  minimum  capi- 
tal required  of  a  stock  company  shall  not  be 
Increased  by  this  section." 

Sfc  2  The  first  sentence  of  section  9  of 
chapter  III  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act  (48 
Stat.  1145)  ia  amended  by  striking  the  words 
"two-thl.'ds  of  Its  stockholders"  and  inserting 
in  heu  thereof  the  words  "stockholders  rep- 
resentint;  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  capital 
stock  entitled  to  vote"  and  by  inserting  after 
the  word  "members"  the  words  ".  if  a  mutual 
company.". 

Sec  3  Section  10  of  chapter  III  of  the  Life 
Insurant  e  Act  (48  Stat.  1145)  is  amended  by 
inserting-  at  the  beginning  thereof  "(a)"  and 
by  addir  g  the  following  paragraph: 

"lb)  Subsection  (a)  hereof  shall  not  be 
applicabie  to  an  increase  of  capital  stock 
which  tie  company  shall  certify  to  the  Sn- 
perinter  dent  is  to  be  reserved  for  Issuance  in 
connection  with  a  plan  approved  by  the 
Superin.endent  for — 

"(1)  the  acquisition  of  the  ownership  or 
control  .if  another  Insurance  company  as  an 
affiliate  or  stibsidiary  pursuant  to  subsection 
10(bi  o;  section  35  of  chapter  III  of  the  Life 
Insurance  Act    (DC.   Code  35-535    10(b)); 

"(2)  the  granting  of  options  to  employees 
of  the  company  to  purchase  Its  stock;  or 

"i3)    the  paying  of  stock  dividends;  or 

"(4)  such  other  purposes  as  may  be  ap- 
proved Ijy  the  Superintendent; 
Provided,  That  at  no  time  shall  the  number 
of  shares  of  reserved  unissued  stock  exceed 
the  number  of  shares  of  Issued  and  outstand- 
ing 5ha.tes  of  stock  of  said  company." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments ; 

Page  1,  line  7.  delete  "$500,000"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  '  $200,000' '. 

Page  2,  delete  from  the  word  "except"  in 
line  1  through  line  5.  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof:  'except  that  In  the  cas"  of  any 
compaiiV  which,  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
amendiitory  subsection,  was  the  holder  of  a 
valid  certificate  Issued  pursuant  to  section  5. 
chapter  II.  of  this  Act,  and  which  after  the 
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issuance  of  sucli  certificate  was  continuously 
authorized  to  do  business  thereunder  with- 
out any  Increase  or  broadening  of  authority. 
the  minimum  capital  required  of  a  stock 
company  shall  not  be  increased  by  this  sec- 
tion". 

Page  3.  line  2,  delete  "stock;  "  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "stock;  or". 

Page  3.  line  3,  delete  "dividends;  or"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "dividends,  ". 

Page  3.  delet*  lines  4  and  5. 

Page  3,  add  the  following  section: 

"Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  which  is  at  least 
ninety  days  after  its  approval." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed.  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


THE  IOWA  PLAN  FOR  GROWTH  AND 
PROGRESS   IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  SchwencelI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
several  previous  speeches  during  the  past 
2  years  I  have  concentrated  on  the  criti- 
cal problem  facing  our  country  in  the 
area  of  higher  education.  And,  together 
with  my  research  team  of  college  stu- 
dents working  under  two  fine  professors 
of  the  Political  Science  Department  of 
the  State  University  of  Iowa,  we  have 
worked  hard  to  find  a  realistic  and  sound 
solution  to  meet  the  financial  burden 
that  must  be  met  by  those  who  are  ca- 
pable of  and  desire  a  college  education. 
I  have  worked  hard  to  find  a  new  .solu- 
tion that  would  mean  less  increa.sed  Fed- 
eral control  and  resolve  the  church-state 
problem. 

We  are  becoming  more  and  more  en- 
couraged by  an  increasing  awareness  of 
and  concern  about  this  problem.  I  would 
like,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  call  your  attention 
to  an  article  in  the  September  12  issue 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  by  Kenneth 
O.  Slocum  entitled  "Some  Educators 
Worry  as  More  Students  Turn  to  Long- 
Term  Loans."  which  makes  clear  some 
problems  in  regard  to  this  problem  that 
our  study  has  noted. 

This  article  expresses  the  concern  of 
some  educatoi-s  not  only  for  the  diffi- 
culties that  are  arising  in  the  collection 
of  loans,  but  the  extent  of  Federal  in- 
fluence over  the  affairs  of  the  individual 
college. 

The  article  expresses  deep  concern  for 
the  inability  of  many  families  to  meet 
the  increasing  cost.s  of  a  higher  educa- 
tion at  a  time  when  this  higher  educa- 
tion is  more  and  more  in  demand  by  our 
society.  The  article  goes  on  to  point  out 
the  efforts  made  by  some  of  our  private 
financial  institutions  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem of  college  expenses. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  I  have 
introduced  several  bills  that  come  as 
close  to  meeting  this  problem  head  on 
and  realistically  as  any  I  am  aware  of. 
This  proposed  leuislation  which  we  have 
chosen  to  call  the  Iowa  plan  for  growth 
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and  progress  in  higher  education,  or  in 
short  the  Iowa  plan,  consists  of  three 
phases.  H.R.  7066,  H.R.  7379,  and  H.R. 
7380  provide  lex  deductions  and  tax 
credits  while  students  are  in  college. 
More  important  in  building  a  strong 
foundation  for  t  le  future  financial  abil- 
ity of  students  to  attend  a  college  or 
university  that  is  not  dominated  by  the 
Federal  Goven.ment  is  H.R  12126. 
This  is  the  plan  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
of  $50  a  year  per  child  from  birth  to  18 
years  of  age,  or  college  entiance.  provid- 
ing that  an  investment  certificate  of  $50 
has  been  purchased  from  a  financial  in- 
stitution. These  two  plans  would  make 
available  appro>  imately  $1,800  in  cash 
for  every  student  who  desired  to  do  so. 
We  are  now  wor  cing  on  a  bill  to  make  it 
possible  for  students  and  colleges  to 
utilize  funds  ac:ruing  from  certificate 
purchases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now  clearly  evident 
that  stop-gap  measures  simply  do  not 
fill  the  bill.  A  long-range  program  is 
needed  by  our  individual  citizens  and 
our  leaders.  The  evidence  is  clear  that 
many  private  concerns  are  increasing 
their  efforts  to  :ud  in  the  education  of 
our  youth.  The  Iowa  plan  offers  a  pro- 
gram that  will  :3reserve  the  dignity  of 
the  individual.  It  avoids  Federal  con- 
trol. It  avoids  the  religious  issue.  It 
does  go  a  long  vay  in  meeting  the  stu- 
dents' financial  difficulties.  It  will  pro- 
vide loan  funds  for  our  colleges  other 
than  Federal  loans.  It  is  a  bill  which 
will  put  serious  concern  for  future 
growth  and  res]>onsibility  at  the  local, 
individual  level,  and  the  only  place  it 
can  possibly  ha\e  any  real  meaning. 

During  the  next  session  of  Congress, 
when  tax  revisions  are  being  considered, 
I  sincerely  hope  that  these  bills  will  be 
given  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  ask  that  the  article  re- 
ferred   to    abo^e    be    inserted    in    the 
Record  at  this  ix)int  with  hope  that  all 
who  are  interes'^d  in  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  higher  education  can  read  it. 
College     on     the     Cvtt — Some     Educators 
Worry  as  Mori:  Stttdents  Tvrn   to  Long- 
Term  Loans— INDIANA  UNrvERsrrY  Rfports 
Grads  Lac   in   i^esiaying   Fedfral   Funds — 
Nonprofit  Plans  Growing — Stock  Decline 
Spvtis  Interest 

(By  Kenneth  G.  Slocum) 
Bloomincton,  [nd. — A  growing  number  of 
college  students  :ire  studying  now  and  pay- 
ing later.  But  while  expanding  educational 
loan  programs  unquestionably  are  opening 
college  doors  to  many  talented  but  financially 
strapped  youths,  some  university  adminis- 
trators foresee  prDblems. 

Here  at  Indiana  University,  for  example, 
as  students  troop  back  to  school  this  week 
for  the  start  of  the  fall  semester,  Assistant 
Controller  Lloyd  Xelsler  still  has  on  his  mind 
several  recent  graduates  who  were  recipients 
of  loans  under  a  Joint  Federal-university  pro- 
gram. 

"I  can't  find  nine  former  students  who 
owe  us  and  Uncle  Sam  a  total  of  »20,000 
in  loan  funds,"  complains  Mr.  Keisler.  "But 
the  thought  thai  scares  the  devil  out  of  me 
Is  that  if  we  hive  problems  collecting  on 
only  280  loans  now,  what  will  we  do  In  5 
years  when  well  have  about   2  000'?  " 

Numerotis  othi  r  school  officials  worry  that 
collection  problems  may  arise  with  student 
loans,  which  often  don't  have  to  be  repaid 
until  the  student  leaves  college  and  takes  a 
Job.  Some  adriinlstrators  suggest  young 
graduates  saddled  with   growing  family  re- 


sponsibilities may  often  find  it  difficult  to 
pay  off  debts  incurred  in  college  days.  Also 
disturbing  to  some  educators  is  the  ext«nt 
of  Federal  involvement  In  student  loans;  a 
number  of  colleges  are  shying  from  participa- 
tion in  the  Government  loan  program  be- 
cause of  fears  it  could  lead  to  Federal  in- 
fluence over  their  affairs. 

BORROWING    CLIMBS 

Americans  will  borrow  close  to  $600  mil- 
lion for  college  expenses  in  the  current 
academic  year,  according  to  one  authorita- 
tive estimate  Five  years  ago.  In  the  1957- 
58  academic  year,  student  loans  totaled 
iibi.'ut  $1 15  million. 

Besides  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
colleges  themselves,  private  nonprofit  funds 
and  commercial  lenders  such  as  banks  and 
finance  companies  now  offer  educational 
loan  plans.  While  commercial  lenders  con- 
tinue to  concentrate  on  conventional  loans 
to  parents  for  college  expenses,  the  empha- 
sis In  the  other  loan  programs  is  on  long- 
term  loans  directly  Ui  students  Such  loans 
are  based  on  the  students'  future  earning 
power  instead  of  present  Income,  collateral. 
or  parental  resources. 

A  steep  climb  In  college  enrollments, 
coupled  with  an  increased  supply  of  loan 
funds  and  soaring  college  costs,  is  behind  the 
rise  In  student  loans.  Some  4.1  million  per- 
sons will  be  seeking  degrees  at  U.S.  colleges 
this  fall,  up  from  3  9  million  a  year  ago  and 
only  1.5  million  In  1939-40. 

Though  part  of  this  gain  reflects  popula- 
tion growth,  much  of  It  stems  from  the 
rising  proportion  of  American  youths  at- 
tending college  The  US  Office  of  Education 
reports  that  more  than  50  percent  of  last 
June's  high  school  graduates  had  definite 
plans  to  enter  college,  compared  with  15  per- 
cent In  1940. 

EMPLOYERS    SEEK    COLLEGE     MEN 

TTiis  drive  for  higher  education,  spurred 
by  employers'  growing  demand  for  college- 
trained  employees,  is  bringing  to  the  campus 
more  students  who  require  financial  help  to 
meet  college  expenses  For  despite  generally 
rising  prosperity,  the  rapid  Increase  In  col- 
lege costs  has  outstripped  many  famUies'  In- 
come gains. 

While  Government  figures  show  the  cost  of 
living  has  roughly  doubled  since  1940.  col- 
lege costs  have  more  than  tripled.  Fresh- 
men entering  private  colleges  this  month 
face  4-year  costs  averaging  $11,200.  says  Dr. 
W.  W.  Hill,  manager  of  United  Student  Aid 
Funds.  Inc.,  one  of  the  nonprofit  loan  organi- 
zations. This  ovitlay  compares  with  *6  300  In 
1950  and  $3,700  In  1940  A  student  enter- 
ing a  State  school  this  fall  wlH  pay  about 
$8,300  for  4  years,  up  from  $6,200  as  recently 
as  1960  and  $2,600  in  1940  These  amounts 
Include  tuition,  board  and  room  and  such 
expenses  as  laundry,  books,  travel,  and  recre- 
ation. 

The  U.S.  Government  moved  deeply  into 
the  student  loan  field  with  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  In  the  current 
academic  year.  Federal  officials  estimate. 
Uncle  Sam  will  lend  some  220.000  college 
students  a  total  of  $110  million,  up  from  $94 
million  to  185.000  students  last  year.  Dur- 
ing Its  4-year  existence,  the  Federal  program 
already  has  made  loans  totaling  $228  million 
to  330,000  students. 

SPUTNIKS    IMPACT 

Under  the  Federal  plan,  which  grew  out  of 
concern  over  the  quality  of  American  educa- 
tion following  the  launching  of  the  first 
sputnik  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  1957.  needy 
students  may  obtain  loans  of  up  to  $1,000  a 
year,  with  a  maximum  of  $5,000  over  the 
course  of  a  college  career.  The  United  Stat^t 
provides  90  percent  of  the  funds,  and  the 
school  contributes  the  remaining  10  percent 
Each  school  is  limited  to  a  total  of  $250,000 
of  Federal  loan  funds  a  year.  In  granting 
loans  under  the  program,  which  is  admin- 


istered by  the  individual  Institutions,  pri- 
ority is  given  to  top  students  in  elementary 
or  secondary  education,  science,  mathema- 
tics, engineering  and  modern  foreign  lan- 
guages. 

The  3-perci'nt  annual  interest  on  the  lofins 
is  charged  only  during  the  repayment  period, 
which  starts  1  year  after  completion  of  the 
recipients'  studies — later  for  graduates  who 
enter  military  service — and  runs  10  years. 
The  plan  amounts  to  a  Government  subsidy 
sine*  the  student  uses  the  money  without 
paying  interest  while  in  school  and  since  the 
Interest  he  eventually  pays  Is  iower  than  the 
rate  the  Govermnent  pays  for  money  it 
borrows. 

Private  student  loan  organizations  such  as 
Dr,  HiU's  United  Student  Aid  Funds  are  also 
expanding  their  operations.  United  Student 
Aid  was  launched  a  little  over  a  year  ago  witli 
a  pilot  venture  m  Indiana  Now  it  Is  either 
operating  or  under  consideration  in  most 
States, 

loan    GUARANTEES 

United  Student  Aid.  whose  methods  are 
employed  by  .several  similar  groups,  guar- 
antees loans  made  "at  cost"  by  cooperating 
banks  around  the  country.  To  do  this,  the 
group  has  created  a  reserve  fund  from  dona- 
tions by  philanthropists,  businessmen  and 
colleges.  So  far  United  Student  Aid  has 
guaranteed  ebout  $18  million  In  loans  to 
2.066  students,  and  it  now  has  sufficient  re- 
serves to  back  an  additional  $4.8  million  of 
loans.  The  organization's  goal  is  to  have 
enough  funds  to  guarantee  $500  million  of 
college  loans  in  5  years. 

Under  the  United  Student  Aid  plan  loans 
range  up  to  $1,000  a  year,  with  the  total 
limited  to  $S.000.  Repayment  at  6  percent 
interest  begins  4  months  after  graduation 
and  continues  for  3  years.  To  be  eligible  for 
the  loans,  students  must  have  completed 
their  freshman  year  with  passing  marks 

Despite  the  spread  of  subsidized  and  non- 
profit college  loan  programs,  finance  com- 
panies and  binks  ar?  doing  brisk  business  in 
regular  loans  to  parents  for  their  children's 
college  exf>enses.  Most  banks  limit  such 
loans  to  $10.(X)0  for  4  years  of  college,  but  at 
least  one  finance  company,  CIT  Financial 
Corp.,  now  will  lend  parents  as  much  as 
$14,000  to  send  one  of  their  offspring  through 
college  The  loans  usually  must  be  paid  off 
within  5  or  6  years  from  the  time  they  are 
granted. 

err  IS  one  of  the  finance  companies 
achieving  big  gains  in  the  college  field.  "Our 
student  loan  business  in  August  ran  about 
35  percent  over  last  year,  which  was  a  rec- 
ord." says  RDbert  J,  Wolf,  vice  president  of 
Tuition  Plan,  Inc.  the  CIT  subsidiary  which 
handles  college  loans  "If  September  busi- 
ness holds  up — and  there's  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  won't — we'll  have  a  tremendous 
increase  thif   semester  over  last  year  " 

Household  Finance  Corp  expects  its  stu- 
dent loan  volume  in  the  1962-63  academic 
year  to  be  fi\e  to  six  times  last  year's  volume. 
"The  program  is  really  rolling."  says  H.  W, 
Van  Baalen.  a  Household  Finance  vice  presi- 
dent. Mr.  Van  Baalen  indicates  one  reason 
for  the  curr(?nt  surge  In  college  loans  Is  the 
stock  marke;  decline  "We  see  it  every  day 
now — the  pi. rents  hold  stock  that  declined 
to  the  point  they  don't  want  to  cash  it  in. 
So  they  Ixarrow  Instead,  " 

Bank  and  finance  company  loans  to  par- 
ents for  co;iege  expenses  are  not  contro- 
versial; it's  the  long-term  loans  made 
directly  to  sividents  that  are  causing  concern 
among  some  educators 

TTils  concern  is  particiilarly  evident  in  the 
case  of  the  Joint  Federal-college  loans,  which 
the  colleges  are  charged  with  collecting  In- 
diana Unlve-sity's  collection  difficulties  hint 
at  tlie  problems  that  can  arise.  Despite  in- 
terviews with  borrowers  before  they  depart 
from  the  campus  and  a  rteady  barrage  of 
reminders   and   overdue   notices,  the   school 
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flndfl  more  than  10  percent  of  the  loan  pay- 
ments are  more  than  80  days  late. 

A    HXAVT  BURUKir? 

Indiana  haa  undertaken  a  detailed  study 
of  the  effects  on  graduates  of  debts  for  col- 
lege expenses.  "We  want  to  see  what  hap- 
pens after  graduation  when  couples  are 
faced  with  the  problem  of  buying  a  home 
and  a  car  when  they  are  still  paying  off  a 
college  debt."  explains  Mrs.  Alice  Duncan, 
assistant  director  of  the  university's  financial 
aid  department. 

Many  educators  believe  the  lengthy  repay- 
ment period  for  Federal  loans  Is  at  the  root  of 
collection  problems.  With  the  year's  grace 
after  graduation  and  the  10-year  repayment 
period,  a  student  could  still  be  paying  off  his 
debt  15  years  after  he  first  borrowed  for 
freshman  expenses.  With  family  expenses 
mounting,  it's  suggested,  a  debt  dating  from 
college  dajrs  might  not  seem  especially 
urgent. 

"This  collection  problem  on  Government 
loans  could  become  a  national  scandal," 
warns  Charles  P.  Phillips,  president  of  Bates 
College  In  Lewlston.  Maine.  "The  general 
principle  of  credit  extension  is  the  longer 
the  credit  period,  the  higher  the  loss  ratio." 

About  500  of  the  2,000  colleges  in  the 
United  States  have  declined  to  participate  In 
the  Federal  student  loan  program.  Some 
schools  object  to  the  loyalty  oath  required 
of  borrowers,  some  are  not  able  to  put  up 
the  specified  10  percent  of  the  loan  funds  and 
some  oppose  the  Federal  loans  on  principle. 


The  Congress  should  investigate  the 
coercive  nature  of  administration  policy 
in  the  field  of  labor  settlements.  It 
serves  neither  management  nor  labor 
that  their  collective-bargaining  rights 
are  usurped  by  big  government.  And  as 
usual,  we  American  people  will  pay  the 
bill. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  INVESTIGATE 
COERCIVE  NATURE  OP  ADMINIS- 
TRATION POLICY  IN  LABOR  SET- 
TLEMENTS 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hiestand]  may 
extend  his  remarks  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  big 
government  is  forcirig  100,000  workers 
into  unions  in  the  aerospace  industry. 
This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  American  ideal 
of  individual  freedom  that  we  cherish. 

The  factfinding  panel  in  the  threat- 
ened aerospace  strike  was  not  unbiased. 
Prof.  George  W.  Taylor,  its  chairman,  is 
on  record  as  advocating  compulsory 
unionism  which  is  the  major  issue  under 
consideration.  His  recommended  terms 
for  settlement  will  force  100.000  industry 
workers  into  the  unions  against  their 
will. 

This  is  an  outrage  that  even  big  labor 
bosses  were  unable  to  accomplish  until 
big  government  tipped  the  scales.  This 
industry  has  for  all  practical  purposes 
only  one  customer  and  that  is  big 
government.  Company  management  has 
remained  steadfast  in  its  pledge  to  thou- 
.=;ands  of  workers  that  they  would  not  be 
forced  into  unions.  It  is  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  see  how  they  can  withstand  the 
pressure  of  direct  Government  dictation 
because  of  the  vulnerability  of  their  con- 
tracts. 

For  the  unions  and  union-supported 
politicians  the  spoils  are  high.  One  hun- 
dred thousand  more  men  and  women 
paying  dues  at  $5  per  month  will  result  in 
an  additional  income  of  $6  million  a 
year.  No  wonder  the  fight  against  in- 
dividual freedom  has  been  so  fierce. 


DISARMAMENT  CONCESSIONS 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Rousselot]  may 
extend  his  remarks  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  been  hearing  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion about  the  general  subject  of  dis- 
armament throughout  our  country  and 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress  during  the  last 
3  or  4  years.  Several  constituents  have 
called  to  my  attention  a  series  of  three 
editorials  which  api>ear  m  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  at  various  indicated  limes. 
Because  these  three  editorials  so  clearly 
and  concisely  state  the  problem  of  at- 
tempting to  arrive  at  disarmament 
agreements  with  the  Communist  conspir- 
acy. I  will  place  them  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  its  consideration: 

[Prom    the    Dallas     (Tex)     Morning    News, 

Aug.  8,  19621 

Dis.\RM.MviENT  Concessions 

When  the  US.  proposal  for  general  and 
complete  disarmament  was  offered  last  April 
at  Geneva,  many  Americans  felt  their  lead- 
ers in  Washington  were  playing  with  fire  be- 
cause the  proposal  was  not  a  plan  for  dis- 
armament at  all.  It  proposed  the  scrapping 
of  our  Armed  Forces  In  favor  of  an  interna- 
tional peace  force,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
News  would  have  led  toward  world  govern- 
ment and  the  surrender  of  American  Inde- 
pendence if  It  had  been  accepted. 

Fortunately  It  was  not  accepted;  the  So- 
viets vetoed  the  U.S.  proposal.  And  this  act 
seemed  to  convince  many  people  that  the 
proposal  was  all  right.  Without  asking  why 
the  Soviets  rejected  the  plan,  they  reasoned 
that  if  the  Russians  couldn't  accept  It,  It 
must  have  been  all  right. 

The  Soviets,  however,  may  have  had  differ- 
ent reasons  for  using  their  veto.  It  seems 
quite  likely,  for  example,  that  they  have 
learned  that  whenever  they  reject  a  U.S.  dis- 
armament prop>osal  the  United  States  will 
o.Ter  something  better  the  next  time  around. 

The  Soviets  are  persistent.  They  have 
plenty  of  time.  As  long  as  they  are  winning 
the  cold  war — or  as  long  as  the  United  States 
refuses  to  try  to  win  it — they  can  afford  to 
hold  out  for  the  maximum  gain. 

It  now  seems  fairly  obvious  that  this  is 
exiictly  what  they  were  doing  last  April  In 
Geneva,  when  they  rejected  the  U.S.  disarma- 
ment proposal  out  of  hand. 

Though  the  proposal  went  a  long  way  to- 
ward meeting  their  demands,  it  did  not  meet 
all  of  them.  They  were  probably  fairly  cer- 
tain that  by  holding  out  for  the  limit.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  his  disarmament  advisers 
would  back  down  on  the  few  remaining 
U.S.  safegutu-ds  the  next  time  they  met. 

This,  of  course.  Is  what  has  happened. 
Last  week,  at  a  press  conference.  President 
Kennedy  announced  that  the  United  States 
was  willing  to  "compromise"  on  the  disarma- 
ment issue  by  acceding  to  the  demands  of 
the  eight  "neutral"  nations  which  have  dele- 
gates at  Geneva. 

The  President  said  that  we  are  now 
willing  to  give  up  the  demand  for  an  interna- 


tional network  of  180  seismic  detection  sta- 
tions and  to  retreat  on  the  number  of  on- 
site  Inspections  within  the  Soviet  Union. 

Adequate  inspection  always  has  been  de- 
manded by  the  United  States  to  Insure 
against  surprise  attacks  or  secret  testing  of 
nuclear  weapons  by  the  Soviets— whose  word 
we  cannot  accept  on  face  value. 

The  United  States  traditionally  has  de- 
manded at  least  20  onslte  inspections  with- 
in the  Soviet  Union  each  year,  and  a  network 
of  seismic  detection  stations  manned  by  rep- 
resentatives from  Soviet,  Western,  and  neu- 
tral nations. 

Not  long  ago  the  President  said  the  number 
of  onslte  inspections  could  be  limited  to  12 
to  20,  and  last  week  he  merely  used  tlie  word 
"some"  without  specifying  a  number.  In 
addition  he  has  almost  completely  conceded 
on  the  matter  of  seismic  stations,  offering 
to  let  the  Soviets  man  their  own  stations 
find  holding  out  only  for  some  kind  of  in- 
ternational "monitoring"  or  "supervlsioii  '  of 
these  control  po-stfi. 

The  President's  latest  concessions  are  based 
on  a  new  technique  we  are  supposed  to  have 
acquired  which  will  distinguish  between 
underground  nuclear  explosions  and  earth- 
quakes. This  technique  supposedly  was  dis- 
covered during  our  recent  atomic  tests  In  the 
Pacific. 

But  Representative  Craio  Hosmeh.  Re- 
publican, of  California,  who  is  a  ranking 
member  of  the  Joint  Congressional  .Atomic 
Energy  Conunttlee,  claims  that  we  can  by 
no  means  be  certain  of  our  ability  U>  dis- 
tinguish between  earthquakes  and  atomic 
tests  without  closer  detection  stations  or 
onslte  inspections. 

He  has  pointed  out  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment's Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency — which  was  reported  to  have  made 
the  claim — merely  announced  that  we  have 
made  progress  toward  the  Identification  and 
location  of  underground  disturbances. 

Yet,  the  President  Is  using  this  question- 
able achievement  as  the  basis  for  his  newest 
round  of  concessions  to  the  Soviets.  But 
maybe  we  don't  have  to  worry  much  about 
these  concessions,  for  the  Soviets  have  Indi- 
cated they  will  reject  them  as  well.  Tljey 
have  seen  how  the  veto  of  our  disarmament 
proposal  last  April  brought  out  a  few  more 
concessions,  and  they  will  no  doubt  hold  out 
for  the  limit. 

Sooner  or  later,  we  will  have  reached  that 
limit,  and  the  Russian  delegates  will  be  di- 
rected to  say  "da"  Instead  of  "nyet."  When 
that  day  arrives,  maybe  we  will  have  learned 
our  lesson.  Unfortunately,  by  that  time  It 
will  be  too  late. 


(From  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News, 

Apr.  20,  1962] 

America  in  Danger 

The  new  U.S.  plan  for  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament— placed  on  the  confer- 
ence table  at  Geneva  on  Wednesday — Is 
neither  new  nor  a  plan  for  genuine  disarma- 
ment. Essentially  the  same  plan  was  pro- 
posed by  President  Kennedy  in  a  United 
Nations  speech  last  September,  and  the  de- 
tails of  the  plan  were  outlined  at  the  same 
time  In  an  official  State  Department  docu- 
ment labeled  "Freedom  From  War." 

In  substance,  the  plan  calls  for  the  not- 
too-gradual  elimination  of  tl'.e  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and  the  military 
establishments  of  all  other  nations.  But  at 
the  same  time,  a  United  Nations  peace  force 
would  be  established  and  strengthened  to 
the  point  where  it  would  be  so  ptowerful 
that  no  state  can  challenge  it.  All  of  this 
would  take  place  within  the  next  6  to  10 
years,  If  the   U.S.   proposals   were   accepted. 

If  this  Is  disarmament.  It  Is  also  a  direct 
path  to  world  government  and  the  end  of 
American  Independence. 

While  the  current  proposal  is  essentially 
the  same  as  the  one  outlined  by  the  Presi- 
dent  and    the    State   Department    last    fall. 
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there  are  at  least  two  significant  additions — 
w  both  designed   to   make   the   plan  more   ac- 
ceptable to   the  i:  ovlets  and  both  Involving 
dangerous  risks. 

First  Is  the  absence  of  an  arms  Inventory 
Inspection  at  tte  start  of  disarmament. 
According  to  the  proposal,  we  are  now  will- 
ing to  accept  Rui.sla'8  own  statement  of  its 
arms  strength  without  inspection. 

Second  is  a  nuw  sampling  technique  of 
Inspection  during  disarmament.  As  out- 
lined, we  would  only  make  spot  checks  of 
small  areas  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  see  that 
the  Russians  were  keeping  their  word.  "The 
risk  of  exposure  of  fraud,"  we  are  told, 
would  prevent   the  Soviets  from  cheating. 

But  let  us  disregard  for  the  moment,  these 
inspection  flaws.  Let  us  assume,  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  all  of  the  possibilities, 
what  we  certainly  cannot  assume — that  the 
Soviets  will  realU'  disarm  and  be  completely 
honest  about  it 

If  this  were  the  case,  and  if  the  U.S.  plan 
were  followed,  we  would  be  led  straight  down 
the  path  to  world  government,  subject  to  the 
decisions  of  the  United  Nations,  which  would 
be  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  opposi- 
tion of  any  nation  or  any  combination  of 
nations  resisting  Its  will.  Is  this  really  what 
we  want? 

Even  If  we  can  assume  that  the  Soviets 
and  their  apologists  don't  or  wont  control 
the  va. — another  assumption  we  dare  not 
make — surely  no  one  would  suggest  that  we 
can  be  sure  of  controlling  it. 

Dr.  Robert  Morris,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dallas,  explained  the  situation 
clearly  on  Wednesday:  "More  and  more,  the 
U.N.  Is  coming  under  the  Influence  of  the 
Soviet  and  pro-Soviet  neutrals  '  Today  the 
West  is  a  minority  force  in  the  councils  of 
the  world.  So-called  "neutrals'  now  hold 
the  balance  of  power. 

"If  the  proposed  transfer  of  power  took 
place  today,  the  Sukarnos,  the  Titos,  the 
Krishna  Menons  would  have  a  prevailing 
voice  In  ruling  the  world.  These  people  have 
no  comprehension  of  our  way  of  life,  our 
common-law  heritage,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  free 
enterprise  or  even  our  spiritual  and  religious 
foundations.  All  of  these  treasures  of  West- 
ern civilization  would  dissolve  In  the  face 
of  neutralist  power.  This  Is  Indeed  the 
death  knell  for  Western  civilization." 

This  Is  no  joking  matter.  The  U.S.  dis- 
armament proposal  is  possibly  the  most 
serious    threat    this    Nation    has   ever    faced. 

The  News  cannot  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  ready  to  be  ruled  by  the 
U.N. — not  now  or  10  years  from  now.  We 
mvist  forget  for  the  moment  our  anger  or 
concern  over  almost  every  other  issue — 
the  steel  price  controversy.  Blllle  Sol  Estes, 
Liz  Taylor,  or  the  Income-tax  bite — and  con- 
centrate on  the  defeat  of  this  disarmament 
scheme. 

Our  survival  and  our  freedom  may  depend 
upon  it.  If  we  lose  this  one.  the  ball  game 
Is  over. 

Every  American  who  has  an  Interest  In 
preserving  his  heritage  must  make  the 
weight  of  his  opposition  felt.  If  you've  never 
sent  a  letter  or  telegram  to  the  White  House 
or  the  Capitol,  now  Is  the  time. 


(Prom  the  Dallas  (Tex  )  Morning  News, 

Jan.  23,  1962] 

One.   Two.  Three — Sitrrendeh — U.S.    Would 

Yield  to  UN    in  Harebrained  Blueprint 
( By  Ken  Thompson ) 

(This  Interpretative  article  by  Mr.  Thomp- 
son appeared  in  the  News  January  23  It 
is  being  reprinted  in  view  of  Mr.  Kennedy's 
disarmament  projxvsal  announced  Wednes- 
day.   Also  see  lead  editorial  in  today's  News  ) 

One  of  the  most  incredible  documents  ever 
to  emerge  from  the  foggy  corridors  of  the 
State  Department  Is  a  bulletin  entitled 
"Freedom  From  War:  The  United  States  Pro- 
gram  for   General   and    Complete   Disarma- 


ment in  a  Peaceful  World."  As  skeptical  as 
I  have  always  been  of  the  measure  of  good 
sense  and  loyalty  within  the  State  Depart- 
ment, I  never  would  have  believed  that  these 
people  we  call  our  diplomats  could  so  com- 
pletely and  unabashedly  advocate  the  sur- 
render of  American  rights  and  so\ereignty 
until  this  bulletin  appeared 

What  it  amounts  to.  In  effect,  is  the  offi- 
cial U.S.  position  on  the  subject  of  disarma- 
ment. More  specifically  It  is  the  basis  of 
proposals  which  have  already  been  submitted 
to  the  United  Nations  by  the  United  States. 

Although  this  bulletin  was  published  last 
fall  and  Is  available  for  just  15  cents  from 
the  Government  Printing  Office  in  Washing- 
ton, there  has  been  very  little  attention  paid 
to  it. 

Why,  I  cannot  tell  you,  for  It  Is  certainly 
the  most  fantastic,  harebrained  blueprint 
for  surrender  on  record. 

Old  Nlkita  himself  might  just  as  well  have 
written  it.  And  if  more  of  the  American 
people  knew  about  this  scheme  there  would 
be  a  nationwide  uproar  that  would  make 
the  reaction  to  the  Alger  Hiss  scandal  look 
like  another  era  of  good  feeling  by  com- 
parison. 

Last  September  President  Kennedy  ad- 
dressed the  United  Nations  and  spoke  of  the 
desi:-e  of  the  United  States  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  disarmament.  His  stand  has  been 
echoed  by  Adlal  Stevenson,  our  chief  dele- 
gate and  Ambassador  to  the  UJJ. 

Where  Kennedy  and  Stevenson  spoke  In 
general  terms,  the  State  Department  bulletin 
deals  In  specifics.  It  supplies  the  terms  for 
those  vague  goals  the  administration  hopes 
to  gain  through  the  U  N 

What  are  these  terms?  The  State  Depart- 
ment document  summarizes  the  proposals 
as  a  'new  program  I  which]  provides  for 
the  progressive  reduction  of  warmaking  ca- 
pabilities of  nations  and  the  simultaneous 
strengthening  of  international  institutions 
to  settle  disputes  and  maintain  the  peace." 
This  program  is  broken  down  into  three 
ph.ases  or  parts. 

In  the  first  phase,  all  nuclear-weapons 
tests  by  nations  would  be  prohibited,  pro- 
duction of  fissionable  material  stopped,  stra- 
tegic delivery  systems  reduced  and  conven- 
tional arms  and  armed  forces  would  be  cut. 

In  the  second  phase,  present  stocks  of 
nuclear  weapons  would  be  reduced,  further 
cuts  would  be  made  in  armed  forces,  arma- 
ments and  delivery  systems  and  military 
bases  and  facilities  would  be  dismantled  At 
the  same  time,  a  "peace  force  "  would  be  es- 
tablished for  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  third  and  final  phase,  all  nations 
would  possess  "only  thi.>se  forces,  nonnuclear 
armaments,  and  establishments  required  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  internal  order; 
they  would  also  support  and  provide  agreed 
manpower  for  a  UN   peace  force" 

This  force  would  be  "fully  functioning." 
and  would  lie  sufficiently  strong  to  overpower 
any  individual  nation  or  combination  of  na- 
tions resisting  U«  will. 

There  you  have  it  One,  two,  three,  bingo. 
The  U.N.  rules  the  world. 

And  who  rules  the  UN?  That  is  the  qties- 
tlon.  If  for  one  moment  old  Nlkita  thinks 
he  isn't  going  to  rule  the  U.N  .  you  can  bet 
your  last  kopek  he's  not  going  to  fall  for 
a  trap  like  this. 

As  soon  as  he  and  Mr.  Nehru.  Mr.  Nkru- 
mah,  Mr.  Sukarno,  and  a  few  other  scoun- 
drels count  enough  votes  to  come  up  with 
a  winning  combination,  such  a  proposal  will 
be  a  natural  for  them,  and  there  won't  be 
any  more  kopeks  left  for  us  to  count. 
That's  the  beauty  of  the  system — from  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  point  of  view,  of  course.  It's 
heads  he  wins,  tails  we  lose. 

And  speaking  of  votes,  one  of  the  most 
interesting — If  most  frightening — aspects  of 
this  proposal  is  the  lineup  on  an  18-nation 
negotiating  body  in  the  U.N.  which  soon 
will  be  considering  this  disarmament  scheme. 


Originally,  this  committee  was  composed 
of  five  Western  nation?  (Britain,  Canada, 
Prance,  Italy,  and  the  United  States)  and 
five  Soviet-bloc  nations  (Bulgaria,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland,  Rumania  and  the  U.S.SJI.) . 
But  the  sharp  division  of  these  two  factions 
resulted  In  a  complete  deadlock,  and  on 
June  27,   19(i0,   the   Soviets  walked  out. 

Then  somebody  came  up  with  the  bright 
idea  of  adding  eight  independent  nations  to 
the  committee  as  a  compromise — two  Asian, 
two  African,  two  Latin-.^merlcan,  one  Middle 
Eastern  and  one  European. 

The  futuie  of  this  country — and  of  the 
free  world — may  very  well  depend  ujwn  how 
those  eight  nations  Une  up. 

At  the  moment  the  future  is  looking  very 
dark.  For  from  Asia,  they  picked  Burma 
and  India;  from  Africa,  Nigeria  and  Ethiopia, 
from  Latin  America.  Mexico  and  Brazil; 
Egypt  from  the  Middle  East,  and  Sweden 
from  Europe. 

Five  of  tlies^  nations — a  clear  majority — 
recently  voted  in  favor  of  seating  Red  China 
in  the  U.N,  and  kicking  Chiang  out.  These 
five  natlomi  are  Burma,  Egypt,  Ethiopia, 
India,  and  ^Sweden. 

Moreover,  Mexico  was  the  only  Latin 
American  nation  (other  than  Cuba,  of 
course)  to  oppose  flatly  a  resolution  by  the 
Organization  of  American  Stat^«  calling  for 
a  foreign  ministers'  conference  on  the  Cuban 
threat  of  Communist  invasion  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

Brazil,  which  refused  to  support  this  same 
measure  by  abstaining  on  the  vote,  has 
already  proclaimed  Its  disapproval  of  any 
actions  which  the  foreign  ministers  might 
take  to  deal  with  Castro.  The  Brazilian 
Government  h;\s  officially  called  uF>on  the 
United  States  and  other  hemlsjihere  nations 
to  "coexist"  wrlth  Cuban  communism.  At 
the  OAS  conference,  Brazil  and  Mexico  led 
the  opposition  to  U.S. -proposed  sanctions 
against  Cuba. 

How  many  friends  does  this  leave  the 
United  States  on  the  all -Important  U.N. 
Disarmament  Committee?  You  count  'em, 
I'm  sick. 


HOUSE  UN-.^MERICAN  ACTIVITIES 
COMMITTEE  PROCEDURES  RE 
STUBER   CASE 

Mr  SCHERER  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  I  Mr,  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr  Speak- 
er, on  August  30.  1962,  I  placed  further 
materials  and  comments  in  the  Record 
concerning  certain  complaints  about  the 
procedures  of  the  HUAC  m  releasing 
material  of  a  personal  derogatory  na- 
ture in  their  files  to  the  public. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  di.'icus.sed  this  matter  in 
a  lead  editorial  appearing  m.  the  Mon- 
day, September  10,  issue  entitled  "The 
Graylist.'  This  is  a  good  editorial,  al- 
though it,  too.  is  de.serving  of  some  criti- 
cism. I  am  placing  it  in  the  Record 
after  my  remarks,  along  with  the  most 
recent  letter  from  Dr.  Stuber  and  my 
reply  to  him. 

I  must  remark  that  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  editorial  goes  a  little  over- 
board in  insinuating  that  the  Stuber 
case  reflects  a  common  practice  by  the 
HUAC  to  the  extent  that  "it  indulges  the 
practice  of  smear  by  files,"  and  refers 
to  it  as  "one  of  the  most  un-American 
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activities  of  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee." 

I  know  of  no  otlier  documented  cases 
than  the  Stuber  cases.  I  know  no  other 
documented  case  of  another  type  of  un- 
American  activity  which  justifies  the 
editorial  writer  to  use  the  pronoun  "one" 
thereby  impb'ing  others. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  HUAC  has  been  smeared  unfairly 
from  one  end  of  our  land  to  the  other 
and  to  the  damage  of  American  prestige 
abroad. 

I  hope  that  some  of  those  who  have 
indulged  in  spreading  unproven  charges 
of  improper  actions  against  the  HUAC 
would  be  as  concerned  about  the  repu- 
tations of  the  Congressmen,  the  Congress 
and  Its  committees  as  other  Congress- 
men and  I  have  been  about  the  reputa- 
tions of  private  citizens. 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  editorial 
properly  rebukes  me  by  saying: 

He  began  his  retreat  In  a  peculiar  way.  by 
saying  Dr  Stuber  had  raised  the  basic  issue 
of  abolishing  the  committee — an  issue  which 
Dr.  Stubers  letters  had  not  raised  at  all. 

It  is  true  Dr.  Stuber  did  not  raise  that 
issue.  I  presumed  this  to  be  so,  as  I  dis- 
cuss in  my  latest  letter  to  Dr.  Stuber. 
because  his  criticism  and  accompanying 
resolution  came  at  a  time  when  the  at- 
tack on  the  HUAC  was  rather  hot  and 
heavy.  My  first  discussion  of  this  mat- 
ter in  the  March  8,  1962,  Congressional 
Record  was  titled  "Attacks  on  the  House 
Un-American  Activities."  I  am  con- 
vinced now  that  I  was  in  error  in  be- 
lieving that  the  SLuber  criticism  was  part 
of  this  movement. 

I  am  not  in  error,  however,  in  the  basic 
assumption  that  the  HUAC  has  been  un- 
der unfair  attack  by  people  who,  unlike 
Dr.  Stuber,  did  not  document  their  case 
and  who  seem  to  be  unconcerned  with 
spelling  out  their  criticism  so  that  if  it 
IS  found  to  be  just  it  can  be  corrected. 

I  do  not  regard  my  actions  as  a  "re- 
treat from  my  defense  of  the  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee"  as  the  Post- 
Dispatch  editorial  suggests.  As  Dr. 
Stuber  pointed  out,  he  was  not  attacking 
the  committee  but  a  procedure.  I  do  be- 
lieve a  proper  procedure  was  not  followed 
and  that  Congress  should  be  certain  that 
the  proper  procedure  is  followed  in  the 
future. 

I  think  the  HUAC  even  in  light  of  this 
serious  error  has  acquitted  itself  well 
overall  in  this  controversy,  and  that  long- 
overdue  apologies  are  in  order  to  it  from 
uninformed  critics,  who  seem  reluctant 
to  Inform  themselves. 

MissotTRi  Council  of  CHTmcHE.s, 
Jefferson  City.  Mo  .  September  5,  1962. 

Hon.  THOM.^S  B.  CX-TITTS. 

Old  Houfc  O^ce  Building. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Cxjrtis:  I  appreciate 
having  the  copy  of  the  Congression.al  Rec- 
ord which  you  were  kind  enough  to  send  me 
dealing  with  our  second  exchange  of  letters 
concerning  the  release  of  listed  material  from 
the  personal  flies  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities. 

In  your  Introduction  of  the  material  I 
believe  you  have  put  me  in  a  position  which 
my  correspondence  with  you  does  not  war- 
rant. When  did  I  ever  ask  you  to  work  for 
the  abolition  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities?  I  have  not  asked 
you  to  abolish  the  committee,  but  to  elimi- 
nate an  abuse  which  you  admit  exists  in  re- 


lation to  the  public  release  of  listings. 
Cithers  may  have  written  you  concerning 
abolition,  but  your  statement  of  my  posi- 
tion Is  certainly  not  In  keeping  with  our 
friendly  correspondence. 

Moreover,  I  did  not  like  your  Interpreta- 
tion that  a  protest  against  procedures  of  the 
committee  constitutes  an  attack  on  the  com- 
mittee itself.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  In  a 
democratic  country  Congress  would  welcome 
from  US.  citizens  anything  which  might 
help  to  clarify  a  basic  Issue  of  liberty  and 
relicrious  freedom.  My  protest  was  not  to 
destroy  anv'hing.  but  to  save  our  Nation 
from  using  Federal  power  at  the  expense  of 
individual  liberty.  I  know  that  you.  too.  have 
a  real  concern  at  this  point  and  this  Is  why 
I  hope  you  will  keep  working  on  this  matter 
of  freely  handing  out  listings  without  first 
of  all  having  greater  safeguards. 

I  hope  you  have  had  a  good  summer. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stanley  I.  Stubek, 

Executive  Director. 


Congress  of  the  United  States. 

HorsE  OF  Representatives. 
Wa.^hington.  DC.  September  13.  1962. 
Stanley  I   Stubfr,  Th.  M,  D.D.. 
Executive     Director,     Missouri     Council    of 
Churches.  Jefferson  City.  Mo., 

Df.ar  Reverend  Stuber;  I  wish  to  acknowl- 
edge  your   letter  of   September   5.    1962. 

You  are  correct  In  stating  that  In  placing 
the  material  In  the  Congre.ssional  Record 
I  put  you  in  a  position  which  your  corre- 
spondence with  me  did  not  warrant.  I  have 
reviewed  the  file  and  it  Is  quite  clear  that 
you  d:d  not  ask  me  to  work  for  the  abolition 
of  the  House  Un-Amerlcan  Activities  Com- 
mittee. 

I  am  sorry  about  this  error  and  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  correct  it.  Let  me  assure  you 
that  the  error  was  not  Intentional.  As  I 
stated  In  my  letter  to  you  of  January  8, 
1962- 

"The  resolution  you  sent  to  me  cornea  at 
a  time  when  there  is  a  very  obvloua  propa- 
ganda campaign  being  conducted  to  degrade 
the  HUAC.  and  so  the  Congress  Itself." 

Your  letter  and  file  are  part  of  a  much 
larcer  file  I  have  kept  on  the  HU.^C.  In- 
deed, the  purp>ose  of  many  of  the  letters 
and  resolutions  I  had  been  receiving  about 
the  time  your  letter  and  the  enclosed  reso- 
lution arrived  did  urge  the  abolition  of  the 
HUAC. 

I  believe,  as  I  stated  at  the  time  that  the 
resolution  i  In  this  climate  and  Its  am- 
biguous wording)  was  an  attack  against  the 
Congress  itself,  the  HUAC.  and  individual 
Congressmen  and  was  not  limited  to  a  com- 
plaint of  specific  violation  by  named  Con- 
gressmen. 

X  have  become  convinced  by  the  forth- 
rlghtness  with  which  you  have  pursued  this 
matter  that  it  was  an  unfortunate  coinci- 
dence that  your  complaint  against  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  HUAC  which  permitted  de- 
rocatory  material  to  be  taken  from  its  flies 
and  utilized  to  degrade  yourself  and  others 
came  at  a  time  when  this  general,  and  to 
this  date  unsubstantiated,  attack  upon  the 
HUAC  in  trying  to  bring  about  Its  abolition, 
was  occurring. 

You  did  what  I  asked  In  my  first  letter, 
particularize  and  document  your  complaint. 
Under  these  circumstances.  I  can  understand 
why  you  felt  that  the  original  resolution 
was  no  more  than  a  protest  against  certain 
procedures  and  that  I  was  unfair  In  inter- 
preting it  as  an  attack  against  the  committee 
itself.  I  trust,  however,  you  can  see  In  re- 
reading the  language  why  I  felt  It  was  part 
of  the  overall  campaign  against  the  com- 
mittee itself. 

I  do  believe  my  criticism  was  sound,  that 
before  the  resolution  wfis  promulgated  a  pro- 
test should  have  been  registered  with  the 
HUAC  Itself  to  see  what  response  It  might 
have  made  and  to  have  given  It  an  oppor- 
tunity of  correcting  the  situation. 


I  certainly  shall  keep  working  on  this 
matter  of  freely  handing  out  listings  without 
first  of  all  having  greater  safeguards.  I  be- 
lieve I  go  further  than  you  a.sk  It  seems  t^) 
me  that  these  listings  should  not  be  handed 
out  at  all  and  that  Congre.ssmen  who  wish  to 
see  a  particular  file  be  told  that  these  files, 
under  the  rules  of  the  House,  cannot  be 
made  public. 

In  your  Instant  case  It  appears  some  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  w^as  responsible  for  passing 
on  to  someone  In  the  public  a  copy  of  the 
public  file.  I  believe  that  such  action  Is  In 
error  and  It  should  be  made  clear  that  this 
Is  the  case. 

Thank  you  for  your  courtesy  in  this  matter. 
I  think  some  real  progress  has  been  made. 
If  In  no  other  way.  In  airing  the  matter.  I 
was  pleased  to  see  the  St  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch editorial  on  this  matter.  I  shall  place 
It  In  the  Record  along  with  this  letter  Per- 
haps this  will  help  to  clarify  the  matter  fur- 
ther and  correct  the  unwarranted  position  I 
placed  you  In  by  a.ssuming  without  proper 
substantiation  that  vou  were  urging  the 
abolition  of  the  HUAC." 
Yours  very  truly, 

Thomas  B  Ci  rtis. 


[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Sept. 
10.   19621 

The  Graylist 

One  of  the  most  un-An\erlcan  activities 
of  the  House  Un-.^merlcan  Activities  Com- 
mittee Is  the  dissemination  of  unproven  and 
unevaluated  information  from  Its  files. 
Such  fuzzy  Inform.! tlon  becomes  In  Irre- 
sponsible hands  a  kind  of  graylist  of  political 
suspects,  lacking  the  clarity  of  a  blacklist. 

IDoes  anyone  doubt  that  the  House  com- 
mittee really  Indulges  the  practice  of  smear 
by  files?  We  refer  to  the  Concre;5sional 
Record  for  March  8  and  August  30,  in  which 
Representative  Thomas  B  Curtis,  of  Webster 
Groves,  Inserted  correspondence  with  Stan- 
ley I.  Stuber,  executive  director  of  the  Mis- 
souri Council  of  Churches. 

Writing  first  In  November  19G1,  the  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Stuber  called  Mr.  Curtis'  atten- 
tion to  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  American 
Baptist  Convention.  The  resolution  pro- 
tested against  the  release  by  Congressmen 
of  untested  material  from  House  committee 
files  which  "gives  the  false  impression  that 
certain  of  our  outstanding  American  reli- 
gious leaders  are  associated  with  commu- 
nism." 

Mr.  Cinrns'  Initial  response  was  to  call 
this  "an  attack  against  the  Integrity  cf 
Congress."  Dr.  Stuber  replied  that  he  was 
not  attacking  Congress  but  a  committee 
practice.  Mr.  Curtis  demanded  .i  bill  of  par- 
ticulars. Dr.  Stuber  offered  two  church 
publications  indicating  that  a  Congress- 
man had  supplied  a  group  known  as  the 
Circuit  Riders  with  corrunittee  material  for 
attacks  on  a  St.  Louis  clergyman.  Mr. 
CxJKTis  then  asserted  that  House  rules  pro- 
hibited publication  of  derogatory  Informa- 
tion "without  a  vote  of  the  committee  In- 
volved after  executive  session." 

There  matters  stcK)d  from  March  until 
August  30.  when  Representative  Curtis  re- 
turned to  the  matter  in  the  Record.  He  re- 
treated from  his  defen.se  of  the  Un-.Amer- 
Ican  Activities  Committee,  but  he  began 
his  retreat  in  a  peculiar  way  by  saying  Dr. 
Stuber  had  raised  the  basic  Issue  of  abolish- 
ing the  committee — an  issue  which  Or  Stu- 
ber's  letter  had  not  raised  at  all. 

What  Dr.  Stuber  had  done  was  to  supply 
the  bill  of  particulars  demanded.  He  wrote 
that  a  Jefferson  City  clergyman  hostile  to 
the  Missouri  Council  of  Churches  had  asked 
Chairman  Walter  of  the  House  committee 
for  its  listing  on  Dr.  Stuber  himself.  The 
material  was  sent.  It  was  then  used,  or 
misused.  In  publications  In  Jefferson  City 
and  Kansas  City  and  on  a  Kansas  City  radio 
station. 
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The  hodgepodge  of  material  purported  to 
show  that  Dr.  Stuber  had  Joined  Commu- 
nist-front groups  It  was  not  used  with  the 
committees  official  di.stlauner  of  Judgment. 
indeed,  the  committee  had  never  even  offi- 
cially referred  to  Dr.  Stuber.  But  Chairman 
Walter  wrote  Mr.  Curtis  that  he  knew  of  no 
House  rules  prohibiting  the  release  of  such 
unevaluated  InformaUon  to  Members  of 
Congress. 

At  this  point  It  was  clear,  as  Mr.  Curtis 
more  or  less  conceded,  that  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  had  Indeed  released  in- 
formation used  to  degrade  Dr.  Stuber,  and 
that  this  was  anything  but  a  rare  practice. 
In  March  Mr.  Curtis  was  demanding  proof 
of  the  practice,  but  In  August  he  was  gently 
suggesting  that  It  should  not  reoccur. 
Speaking  of  the  use  of  'half-truths  and  In- 
nuendoes," he  sjild  he  hoped  that  "we  shall 
see  progress  In  strengthening  the  Congress 
and  Its  procedures." 

Representative  Curtis,  as  well  as  Dr 
Stuber.  merits  commendation  for  his  distinct 
role  In  exposing  one  of  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee's  worst  practices.  But 
about  the  only  prr>gress  required  In  strength- 
ening congressional  procedures  here  Is  to 
stop  this  one  procedure  altogether.  The 
committee  should  not  be  allowed  to  collect 
and  distribute  dubious  information  from  any 
and  all  sources  and  give  It  a  kind  of  official 
Imprimatur  without  an  official  Judgment. 
The  stuff  of  gravU.sts  should  be  kept  under 
key.  ^ 

CAPTIVE  NATIONS:  THE  1962  WEEK. 
NATIONWIDE  PROCLAMATIONS, 
AND  A  SPECIAL  HOUSE  COMMIT- 
TEE  ON   CAPTIVE   NATIONS 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illiiioi.s  iMr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remark.s  in  th.e  body  of  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  the  many  tnjths  brought  out  by 
the  1962  Captive  Nations  Week  ob- 
servances is  that  of  geiieral  American 
consciousness  regarding  the  importance 
of  the  captive  i;ation.s  to  the  security 
and  cold  war  objectives  of  this  Nation. 
Those  who  hold  the  false  notion  that  in- 
terest in  the  eventual  liberation  and  in- 
dependence of  all  the  captive  nations  is 
some  sort  of  monopoly  wielded  by  the 
so-called  ethnic  groups  in  thi.s  country 
might  well  survey  the  facts  of  the  week's 
observances.  In  the  previous  observ- 
ances, as  well  as  in  the  1962  one,  the 
outstanding  fact  was  the  coimtrywide 
participation  of  Americans  who  are  not 
of  Asian  or  Ea.st  European  backszround. 
nationwide  proclamations  and  statements 

Many  of  us  are  aware  of  the  coast-to- 
coa.st  newspaper  accounts  of  the  week's 
observances.  Radio  programs  and  TV 
shows  about  the  week  in  different  scc- 
tioiLs  of  our  coimtry  are  also  fannliar  to 
us.  But  what  is  perhaps  not  so  evident 
to  most  of  us  is  the  extent  to  which  offi- 
cial recognition  has  been  given  to  the 
week  in  the  States  and  cities  of  this 
Nation.  The  Goverr.ors  of  Texas  and 
Massachusetts,  those  of  Oregon  and  New 
York,  the  mayors  of  Albuquerque  and 
Providence,  those  of  Seattle  and  Ports- 
mouth. Va.,  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
who  have  officially  recognized  the  ob- 
servances of  Captive  Nations  Week. 


A    CONGRESSIONAL    REPLY    TO    KHRUSHCHEV 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the 
countrA-wide  proclamations  and  state- 
ments, the  1962  Captive  Nations  Week 
broupht  out  the  fact  that  a  pointed  reply 
to  the  threats  and  saber  rattling  of 
Klirushchev.  as  we  now  witness  in  con- 
nection with  Cuba,  would  be  the  creation 
of  a  Special  Committee  on  the  Captive 
Nations  in  this  body  of  Congres.s.  The 
record  clearly  shows  that  whenever  the 
captive  nations  subject  is  rai.sed.  Moscow 
virtually  trembles.  It  fears  more  than 
anything  else  a  methodic  concentration 
on  the  captive  nations  and  a  systematic 
probinc  into  the  weaknes.ses  and  vulner- 
abihtie-s  of  the  Soviet  Russian  Empire, 
which  today  extends  to  Cuba  itself. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  take  positive 
action  in  this  cold  war.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  Special  House  Committee  on 
the  Captive  Nations  would  truly  be  our 
reply  to  Khrushchev's  barren  threats. 
The  work  of  such  a  committee  would  re- 
veal to  our  people  the  deep-seated  weak- 
nesses in  Moscow's  empire  and  the 
opportunities  open  to  us  for  their  steady 
exploitation  and  use  toward  our  victory 
in  the  cold  war.  With  Moscow  on  the 
offensive  in  Cuba  and  elsewhere  it  is  now 
more  urgent  than  ever  for  the  Rules 
Cnmmitt.ee  to  report  this  measure  to  the 
Hou.se  for  a  clear-cut  vote — for  our 
decisive  reply  to  Khrushchev. 

In  partial  support  of  these  remarks. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  some  of  the  offi- 
cial proclamations  and  statements  of  the 
1962  Captive  Nations  Week  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.  They  include  the  proc- 
lamations of  the  Governors  of  New 
York.  Texa.v  Michigan,  Tennessee.  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  Oregon,  Mis.souri, 
Washington,  and  New  Mexico:  they  also 
include  the  proclamatioiis  of  the  mayors 
and  commissions  of  the  cities  of  Al- 
buqut  rque.  Memphis,  Yonk-^rs,  Dayt-on, 
Providence.  Indianapolis,  Kansas  City, 
Denver.  Bremerton.  Portsmouth,  and 
Elizabeth.  Tliese  examples  surely  show 
the  cross-sectional  interest  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  the  captive  nations. 

I  also  include  Izvestia's  July  17  attack 
on  Pre-sident  Kennedy  for  his  Captive 
Nations  Week  proclamation,  along  with 
the  announccmerit  made  by  the  Honor- 
able WiLiiAM  E  MiLLEK,  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  for  an 
intensified  drive  for  a  Special  House 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations  and 
an  article  that  appeared  m  the  June  25 
Lssue  of  the  St.andard-Times.  New  Bed- 
ford. Mass.  dealing  with  the  special 
committee  issue: 
Proclamation    by    Govir.nor    of   New    York 

The  roll  of  nations  held  captive  by  Com- 
munist colonialism  is  one  of  appalling 
length,  and  it  Is  disheartening  to  note  that 
the  Reds  are  becoming  ever  more  firmly  en- 
trenched in  Cuba. 

As  the  Congress  of  ;he  Uiuted  States  has 
pt/inted  out  in  a  joint  resolution  the  United 
Stales.  In  the  eyes  of  the  enslaved  peoples. 
Is  the  citadel  of  human  freedom.  They  look 
Ui  us  for  leadership  In  bringing  about  their 
liberation  and  Independence  and  restoring 
the  eiijoynu'-nt  ni  their  religious  freedoms. 
If  we  fall  to  provide  this  leadership,  we  not 
only  doom  these  captive  peoples,  but  place 
our  own  freedom  in  Jeopardy. 

We  Americans  are  proud  that  many  refu- 
gees from  the  oppressed  countries  have  found 
a.>=ylum  in  the  home  of  the  free.    We  have 


benefited  from  their  coming.  They  have  be- 
come valued  neighbors  and  loyal  and  Indus- 
trlotis  members  of  our  State  and  Nation. 

Recognition  and  understanding  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  and  the  deplorable  oppression 
under  which  they  are  forced  to  live  can  prove 
the  most  effective  single  weapon  against 
communism. 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Nelson  A  Rockefeller. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  do  here- 
by proclaim  the  week  of  July  15  to  21.  1962. 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  in  New  York  State, 
and  I  tirge  the  widest  possible  cooperation  In 
the  observance  of  tliisj  week. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  privy  seal 
of  the  State  at  the  capitol  In  the  city  of  Al- 
bany this  28th  day  of  June  In  the  year  of  our 
Lord    1962. 

Nelson   A    Rockefeller. 

By  the  Governor: 

William    J     Ron  an. 
Secretary  to  t/te  Governor. 

Albany. 


Official  Memorandum  by  Price  Daniel,  Gov- 
ernor OF  Texas 

Greetings:  In  its  thrust  toward  world 
domination.  Soviet  Imperialism  has  robbed 
nearly  100  million  people  of  central  and 
Eastern  Europe  of  ail  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  Silenced,  but  un- 
conquered,  these  i>eople  will  never  cease  to 
fight  for  their  Inalienable  right  to  a  free 
life. 

The  national  security  and  well-being  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  Is  depend- 
ent on  the  continued  desire  for  liberty  and 
Justice  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of  these 
captive  nations. 

Bv  resolution  of  Congre!;s,  the  third  week 
of  July  has  been  designated  as  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  It  is  fitting  that  we  observe 
this  period  in  tribute  to  the  fight  for  freedom 
and  in  recognition  of  the  natural  Inter- 
dependency  of  the  peoples  and  nations  of  the 
world. 

Therefore.  I.  as  Governor  cf  Texas,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  of  July  15-21. 
1962,  as  Captive  Nations  Week  in  Texas. 


Proclamation  on  Captive  Nations  Week  by 
Governor   of   Michigan 

The  United  States  symbolizes  liberty  and 
hope  to  peoples  who  are  bowed  under  the 
yoke  of  the  dictator  or  aggressor.  Through 
our  democratic  process  we  have  achieved  a 
harmonious  national  unity  of  our  people.  It 
is  on  this  that  the  greatness  of  our  Nation 
is  built. 

Prom  many  lands  have  come  the  people 
who  comprise  our  Nation.  With  them  they 
have  brought  the  great  love  of  freedom  and 
liberty.  This  was  demonstrated  by  the  first 
colonists  and  will  always  continue.  Na- 
tional characteristics  have  not  been  forgot- 
ten by  those  who  came  to  this  great  Nation, 
nor  have  they  permitted  their  love  of  free- 
dom to  lessen. 

Imperialistic  and  aggressive  policies  of  the 
Soviet  have  created  a  situation  which  pre- 
sents a  threat  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  to  free  peoples  throughout  the 
world.  Nations  subjugated  by  the  Soviet 
look  to  the  United  States  for  hope  and  for 
the  leadership  which  will  bring  liberation 
and  Indejjendence  and  help  to  rej?tnre  their 
religious   freedoms   and    individual    liberties. 

The  desire  for  freedom  and  independence 
by  the  overwhelmmft  majority  of  people  in 
these  captive  nations  constitutes  a  powerful 
deterrent  to  further  aggression  and  is  one 
of  the  basic  hopes  for  a  lasting  peace 
founded  in  Justice. 

Therefore.  I.  John  B  Swainson.  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Michigan  do  hereby  proclaim 
the  period  from  July  15  through  July  21, 
1962.  as  Captive  Nations  Week  in  Michigan, 
and  ur?e  ail  our  pe<iple  to  observe  this  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities 
and  to  offer  prayers  that  all  captive  pef)ples 
will  be  freed  from  the  yoke  of  oppression. 
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Given  under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal 
of  the  State  of  Michigan  thla  9th  day  of 
July  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1962  and  of  the 
Commonwealth  126. 

John   B    Swainson. 

Governor. 


Proclamation  by  thf  Governor  op 
Tennessee 

Whereas  the  aggressive  policies  of  Soviet 
communism  have  made  many  nations  of  the 
world  captive,  thereby  depriving  the  peoples 
of  these  nations  of  their  national  Independ- 
ence and  their  individual  liberties;  and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  linked  by  bonds  of  principle  and  friend- 
ship to  those  who  love  freedom  and  Justice 
everywhere:  and 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  to  demonstrate 
to  the  peoples  of  these  captive  nations  the 
support  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America:  Now,  therefore, 

I  Buford  Ellington,  as  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  do  hereby  proclaim  the 
week  af  July  15-21.  1962,  as  Captive  Nations 
Week 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  great  seal  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee  to  be  affixed  at  Nashville, 
this  11th  day  of  July  1962. 

BuroRD  Ellington. 

Governor. 

Proclamation  by  Governor  of  Pennstlvania 

Whereas  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  has.  by  resolution,  requested  and 
authorized  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  designate  the  week  of  July  15 
through  21,  1962  as  Captive  Nations  Week; 
and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has,  by  such  proclamation,  invited  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  the  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities;  and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  are  fully  aware  and  grieve 
OC  the  plight  of  those  made  captive  under 
the  heavy  yoke  of  Russian  communism; 
and 

Whereas  it  is  deemed  appropriate  to  call 
for  a  public  observance  of  this  occasion  so 
that  our  knowledge  and  sympathies  may 
be  declared; 

Now.  therefore.  I  David  L  Lawrence.  Cov- 
entor of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
do  hereby  designate  the  week  beginning 
July  15  1962.  as  Captive  Nations  Week.  I 
invite  all  Pennsylvanians  to  observe  this 
occasion  with  appropriate  activity  so  that 
to  may  be  made  aware  of  the  unfortunate 
status  of  those  enslaved  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  to  reaffirm  our  determination 
to  keep  our  Nation  free  to  help  others  obtain 
equal   freedom 

Given   under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal 
of  the  State    at  the  city  of  Harrisburg.  this 
9th    day    of   July,    in    the    year    of   our   Lord 
1962,   and  of  the  Commonwealth   the    187th 
David     L      L.^wrence. 

Governor. 


Delawareai^..'!  have  been  called  upon  by 
Gov  Blbert  N  Carvel  to  join  in  the  an- 
f.ual  obrervance  of  Captive  Nations  Week, 
July  15-21,  with  participation  in  ceremonies 
and  activities  that  will  demonstrate  to 
oppressed  peoples  evervwhere  that  we  sup- 
port their  aspirations  :or  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence 

In  a  statement  i.ssued  at  Dover  this  week, 
the  Slate  s  Chief  Executive  pointed  out  that 
Delavareans  itre  "linked  by  bonds  of  family 
and  principle  to  the  oppressed  peoples  be- 
hind the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains,'  and 
itdvised  that  we  wish  for  these  peoples  the 
same  freedoms  and  justice  which  are  part 
of  the  American  way  of  life." 


Governor  Carvel  also  requested  Delaware 
citizens  to  "pray  for  these  unfortunate  peo- 
ple and  for  their  early  deliverance  from  the 
yoke  of  tyranny." 

The  ftill  text  of  Governor  Carvel's  state- 
ment follows: 

'The  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
compliance  with  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
Congress,  has  designated  the  week  beginning 
July  15.  as  Captive  Nations  Week,  and  has 
invited  Americans  everywhere  to  Join  in  a 
demonstration  of  support  of  the  Just  aspira- 
tions of  all  captive  peoples. 

■Delawareans,  along  with  all  other  free- 
dom-loving Amerlcan.s,  are  linked  by  bonds 
of  family  and  principle  to  the  oppressed 
peoples  behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Cur- 
tains. We  wish  for  these  peoples  the  same 
freedoms  and  justice  which  are  part  of  the 
American  way  of  life. 

•During  Captive  Nations  Week.  July  15-21, 
let  us  Join  in  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities  that  will  demonstrate  to  oppressed 
peoples  everywhere  that  we  support  their 
aspirations  for  freedom  and  independence. 
Let  us  pray  for  these  unfortunate  people  and 
for  their  early  deliverance  from  the  yoke  of 
tyranny, 

"Elbert  N.  Carvel. 
"Governor  of  Delaware." 


GrrirE  of  the  Governor. 
Salem.  Ori'g.,  June  26,  1962. 

CAPTIVE     NATIONS     WEEK 

The  period  July  15-21  has  been  designated 
as  Cir.ptive  Nations  Week  This  week  affords 
an  cpportunity  for  all  Americans  to  re- 
affirm their  determination  to  honor  agree- 
ments to  work  ce.iselessly  for  the  freedom 
of  th.3se  peoples  of  Albania.  Bulgaria,  Czech- 
oslovakia, East  Germany.  Estonia,  Hungary, 
Latvia,  Lithuania.  Poland,  and  Romania. 
We  o*e  these  people  no  less. 

The  right  of  all  peoples  to  self-determina- 
tion as  to  their  form  of  government  and  to 
freel;"  pursue  their  economic,  social,  and  cul- 
tural development  is  a  right  dear  to  all 
Americans,  but  It  has  been  denied  to  those 
people  t>€hliid  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Cur- 
tains The  captive  peoples  of  central  and 
eastern  Europe  have  never  ceased  to  strive 
for  f-eedom.  actively  when  the  opportunity 
presented  itself:  passively  when  necessity 
demanded. 

During  the  period  July  15-21.  1962.  I  would 
hope  that  all  Oregoulans  and  all  citizens 
throughout  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world  will  join  with  the  American  friends 
of  tlie  captive  nations  in  observing  Captive 
Nations  Week  with  fitting  and  appropriate 
activities  and  ceremonies. 

Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
Goiernor  of  Oregon. 


Proclamation  by  Governor  of  Missouri 

Whereas  many  nations  throughout  the 
world  have  been  made  captive  by  the  im- 
perialistic and  a.ggressive  policies  of  Soviet 
comr.'Ainl.sm;   and 

Wliereas  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet-domin- 
ated nations  have  been  deprived  of  their 
natiC'nal  Independence  and  their  Individual 
liber*:ies;  and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  linked  by  bonds  of  family  and  principle 
to  those  who  love  freedom  and  Justice  on 
every  continent:  and 

Wliereas  it  is  appropriate  and  proper  to 
manliest  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive  na- 
tions the  support  of  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America  for 
their  just  aspirations  for  freedom  and  na- 
tional independence;  and 

Whereas  by  a  Joint  resolution  approved 
July  17,  1959  (73  Stat.  212) .  the  Congress  has 
authorized  and  requested  the  President  of 
the  iJnited  States  of  America  to  issue  a  proc- 
lam.ttlon  designating  the  third  week  in  July 
as  Captive  Nations  Week," 


Whereas  Missouri  also  wishes  to  issue  a 
proclamation  In  the  hope  that  freedom  and 
Independence  will  soon  be  achieved  for  all 
thf  captive  nations  of  the  world; 

Now,  therefore,  I.  John  M.  Dalton,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Missouri,  do  hereby 
designate  the  week  beginning  July  15,  1962, 
as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

I  invite  the  people  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
to  observe  such  Week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities,  and  I  urtje  them  to 
study  the  plight  of  the  Soviet -dominated 
nations  and  to  recommit  themselves  Ui  the 
support  of  the  Just  aspirations  of  the  peoples 
of  those  captive  nations. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  cau.^ed   to  be  affixed  the  great 
seal  of  the  Slate  of  Missouri,  in  the  city  of 
Jefferson,   this  25th  day   of  June   1962. 
John  M   Dalton, 

Governor. 
Attest: 

Warren  E    Hearnes. 

Secretary  of  State. 
Austin  Hill. 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State. 

Statement  by  the  Governor  or  Washington 
In  keeping  witJi  our  national  tradition, 
the  American  people  have  always  manifested 
an  interest  in  the  self-determination  of  oth- 
er nations.  However,  the  enslavement  of  a 
substantial  part  of  the  world's  population 
by  Communist  imperialism  nuikes  a  mockery 
of  the  principle  of  liberty  and  independence 
which  we  hold  dear. 

Since  :918.  the  imperialistic  and  aggres- 
sive policies  of  Russian  communism  have 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  vast  empire 
which  hiis  subjugated  the  national  inde- 
pendence of  many  nations  These  nations 
look  to  the  United  States  for  leadership  in 
bringing  about  the  restoration  of  their  na- 
tional sovereignty  and  freedom 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Albert  D  Rosellinl.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Washington,  do  hereby 
designate  the  week  beginning  July  15.  1962 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  urge  the  peo- 
ple of  Washington  to  observe  this  week  with 
activities  recognizing  the  plight  of  captive 
people  throughout  the  world 

Albert  D  Rosellini, 

Governor. 


Proclamation  by  Governor  or  New  Mexico 

Whereas  the  greatness  of  the  United  States 
is  In  large  part  attributable  to  its  having 
been  able,  through  the  democratic  process,  to 
achieve  a  harmonious  national  unity  of  its 
people,  even  though  they  stem  from  the  most 
diverse  of  racial,  religious,  and  ethnic  back- 
grounds; and 

Whereas  this  harmonious  luufication  of 
the  diverse  elements  of  our  free  society  has 
led  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  possess 
a  warm  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the 
aspirations  of  peoples  everywhere  and  to 
recognize  the  natural  Interdependency  of  the 
peoples  and  nations  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  world's  population  by  Communist 
imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  the  idea  of 
peaceful  coexistence  between  nations  and 
constitutes  a  detriment  to  the  natural  bonds 
of  understanding  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  other  peoples; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Edwin  1.  Mechem,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Slate  of  New  Mexico,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  of  July  15  21,  1962,  as  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week. 

Done  at  the  executive  office  this  17lh  day 
of  July  1962. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  great  seal  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico. 

Edwin  L  Mecham.  Governor. 

Attest: 

Betty  Fioeina, 
Secretary  of  State. 
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Proclamation    on   Captive   Nations  Week 

Whereas  the  harmonious  unification  of 
persons  of  diverse  racial,  religious,  and  ethnic 
backgrounds  in  our  free  society  has  led  the 
people  Off  the  United  States  U)  possess  a  warm 
understanding  and  sympathy  for  the  aspira- 
tions of  peoples  everywhere  and  to  recognl2* 
the  natural  interdependency  of  the  peoples 
and  nations  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  imperialistic  policies  of  Com- 
munist Russia  have  led.  through  direct  and 
Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
national  independence  of  Poland.  Himgary, 
Lithuania.  'Ukraine.  Czechoslovakia,  Latvia. 
Estonia.  Wh:te  Ruthenla,  Rumania,  East 
Germany.  Bxilgaria  maitiland  China.  Arme- 
nia. Azerbaijan.  Georgia.  North  Korc-.i.  Alba- 
nia, Idei-Ural.  Tibet,  Cossackls.  Turkestan. 
North  'Vlelr.am    and  others:  and 

Whereas  t^ese  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  States  as  the  citadel  of  human 
freedom,  for  leadership  in  bringing  about 
their  liberation  and  Independence  and  in  re- 
storing lo  them  tlie  enjoyment  of  their 
Christian.  Jewish.  Moslem.  Buddhist,  or 
other  relikrio  l-j  freedoms,  and  of  their  in- 
dividual  libenies;    and 

Whereas  it  Is  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  that  the  desire  for 
liberty  and  independence  on  the  part  of  the 
peoples  of  these  conquered  nations  should  be 
6teadfai:tly  k<  pt  alive'  and 

Whereas  it  Is  fitting  that  we  clearly  mani- 
fest our  abli  )rrence  of  the  brutal  and  all- 
persuasive  Ci  nununist  colonial  system  and 
reaffirm  the  intent  of  the  people  of  the 
United  State;  that  all  of  lis  victims  be  re- 
stored tiy  Indf  pendence; 

Now.  thereiore,  I,  Archie  Westfail.  chair- 
man of  the  A! ouquerque  City  Commission,  do 
proclaim  the  week  of  July  15  through  21  as 
Captive  Natl<  ns  Week  in  the  city  of  Albu- 
querque and  luite  the  people  of  Albuquer- 
que to  obser' e  ihis  week  wit.h  appropriate 
activities  and  t<j  reaffirm  their  dedication  to 
freedom,  and  mdepender.ce  for  all  people. 

In  witnes-t  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  .-^et 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  city  of 
Albuquerque  •  o  be  affixed  this  3d  day  of  July, 
m  the  year  of  our  Lord  1962. 

Archie  Westfall, 
Chairman  of  the  City  CommiSKUjn  of 
the  Cttj  of  Albuquerque.  N.  Hex. 


Proclamation  by  City  or  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Whereas  th-j  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
have  by  resolution  requested  and  auiliorized 
the  President  of  the  United  Stales  lo  desig- 
nate the  week  of  July  15  through  July  31, 
1963,   as  Captive  Nations   Week,   and 

Whereas  we  Americans  are  proud  that 
many  refugees  frc'm  the  oppressed  countries 
have  found  .isylum  in  the  United  Slates; 
and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  United  Stales 
are  linked  by  bonds  of  family  and  principle 
to  many  of  the  captive  nation  people,   and 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  and  proper  to 
manifest  to  those  people  of  the  captive  na- 
tions the  support  of  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  for  their  Just 
aspirations  fcr  freedom  and  national  Inde- 
pendence; and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee are  fully  aware  of  and  grieve  for  the 
plight  of  thos<;  made  captive  under  the  heavy 
yoke  of  Russian  communism: 

Now.  thereiore,  I,  Henry  Loch,  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Memphis,  do  hereby  designate  the 
week  of  July  15-21,  1962,  as  Captive  Nations 
Week  In  the  city  of  Memphis.  Tenn..  and 
urge  the  widest  possible  cooperation  In  the 
observance  of  this  week. 

Henry  Loeb. 


PROCL.^MATION     BY     MAYOR    OF    YoNKERS,     N  Y 

Whereas    the    aggressive    policies    of    the 

Communist  V.orld  have  made  nations   tlieir 


captues  resulting  In  depriving  such  captive 
nations  and  their  people  of  freedOTn  and  in- 
dividual ni>erties:  and 

Whereas  the  peripies  of  the  United  States 
of  America  respect  and  enjoy  Uie  friendship 
of  tlie.'-e  captive  countries,  and  furthermore 
because  the  captive  nations  lock  to  us  for 
leadership  to  assist  In  returninp  them  tlielr 
freedom  and  Justice,  it  Is  our  responsibility 
to  manifest  Xn  these  captive  peoples  our 
warm  and  s<illd  support  and  cooperation: 

Now.  therefore.  I,  John  E.  Flynn.  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Yonkers.  NY.,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim the  week  commencing  July  16,  1962,  as 
Captive  Nations  Wepk  and  urge  our  citizens 
to  recommit  themselves  to  the  Just  aspira- 
tions of  the  peoples  of  captive  nations  and 
to  assist  where\er  pr>?pible  to  the  end  that 
freedom  and  Ju.ctice  be  restored  to  tliose  who 
so  richly  deserve  it 

Given  over  my  hand  and  seal  of  the  city 
of  Yonkers,  NY,  this  10th  day  of  July  1962. 

John  E  Fi  ynn. 

Mayor. 


Proclamation   by    Mayor  of  Dayton,   Ohio 

Whereas  many  nations  throughout  the 
W'lrid  have  been  made  captue  by  the  Im- 
perialistic and  aggressive  policies  of  Soviet 
communism;   and 

Whereas  the  {peoples  of  the  Soviet-domi- 
nated nations  have  been  deprived  of  their 
national  independence  and  their  individual 
liberties;   and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  linked  by  bonds  of  family  and  principle 
to  those  who  love  freedom  and  jiLstlce  on 
every  continent;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  appropriate  and  proper  to 
manifest  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive  na- 
tions the  supp>ort  of  the  Government  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
for  their  Just  aspirations  for  freedom  and 
national  Independence:  Now,  therefore, 

I.  Frank  R.  Somers.  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Dayton.  Ohio,  do  hereby  designate  the  week 
beginning  July  16,  1962.  as  Captive  Nations 
Week  and  do  invite  the  people  of  tlie  city  of 
Dtivtc^n  to  observe  such  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  actuiiies,  and  do  urge 
them  to  study  the  pliglit  of  the  Soviet- 
dominated  nations  and  to  recommit  them- 
selves to  the  support  of  the  Just  aspirations 
of  the  peoples  of  those  captive  nations. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  city  of  Etey- 
ton  be  aff.xed  this  10th  day  of  July  1962. 
Frank  R.  Somers, 

Mayor. 


Proclamation  by  Mayor  or  Providence,  R.I. 

Whereas  ad\ancement  of  the  cause  of 
freedom  requires  peaceful  liberation  of  the 
captive  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curutin;  and 

Whereas  by  virtue  of  past  pledges  the 
free  nations  of  the  world  are  under  obliga- 
tion to  continue  to  press  for  their  freedom 
by  diplomatic,  economic,  and  educational 
means;  and 

Whereas  the  captive  peoples  should  be 
assured  of  continued  Interest  and  sympathy 
with  their  present  plight  and  condition: 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Waiter  H  Reyntlds, 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Providence,  do  hereby 
designate  the  week  of  July  15  to  July  21. 
1962.  to  be  Captive  Nations  Week  In  the  city 
of  Providence  and  do  urge  the  people  of  the 
city  to  observe  the  designated  week  and 
take  due  note  thereof. 

In  witness  whereof,  I.  Walter  H.  Reynolds 
mayor  of  Providence,  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  my  seal  to  be  affixed  this 
25th  dav  of  June.  AD.  1962. 


Proclamation    by    Mayor    or    Indianapolis. 

IND. 

Whereas  the  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  population  of  the  world  by  Com- 
munist Imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  the 


idea    of    peaceful    coexistence    between    na- 
tion.', and 

Whereas  since  1818  the  imperialistic  and 
aggressive  policies  of  communism  have  re- 
sulted in  the  sub1\ign"ion  of  many  once  free 
peoples  aikii  created  a  vast  slave  empire 
which  Is  a  dire  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  tc  the  security 
of  all  the  free  nations  of  the  world,  and 

Whereas  these  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  States  as  the  world  leader  to 
bring  al)out  their  liberation  and  independ- 
ence and  to  restore  to  them  the  privilege  of 
religious  freedom  and  individual  liberty;  and 

Whertas  It  is  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  that  this  desire  for 
liberty  and  Independence  on  the  part  of  the 
captive  nations  be  kept  alive;   and 

W^hereas  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
these  captive  nations  are  desirous  of  their 
freedom  and  thus  constitute  a  powerful  de- 
terrent to  war  and  one  of  the  best  hopes  for 
a  Just  and  lasting  peace;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  acting  on  a  unanimous  resolution  of 
the  Congress  has  proclaimed  the  third  week 
of  July  each  year  as  Captive  Nations  'Week. 
to  be  observed  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities: 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Charles  H  Boswell. 
mayor  cf  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  period  July  15  to  July  21,  1962. 
as  Capt.ve  Nations  Week  and  call  upon  all 
of  our  citizens  to  Join  with  the  peoples  of 
other  cities  and  States  in  observing  this  week 
by  offering  prayers  for  the  peaceful  liberation 
of  the  oppressed  and  subjugated  peoples  all 
over  the  world,  and  by  ether  appropriate 
means. 

'Wherefore,  I  have  hereunto  set   my  hand 
and  caused  the  seal  of  the  city  of  Indianap- 
olU  to  be  affixed  this  29lh  day  of  June  1962. 
Charles  H.  Boswell. 

Mayor. 

Proclamation  by  Mayor  or  Kansas  City, 

Kans. 

Whereas  in  accordance  with  the  President's 
proclamation  designating  the  third  week  of 
July  1962.  as  "Captive  Nations  Week,"  the 
people  of  this  country  believe  that:  Our  Na- 
tion was  founded  upon  tolerance  and  love 
for  one  another,  and  we  further  believe  that 
the  subjugation  of  any  nation,  state,  or 
muiilcip:illty  under  rule  of  dictatorship  or 
tyranny  Is  deplorable;  and 

Where.is  harmonious  unification  of  the  di- 
verse ele.Tients  of  our  free  scletv  has  led  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  know  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  the  aspirations  of 
their  fellow  man  and  to  recognize  the  na- 
tural Interdependency  of  all  nations  and 
people  in  every  phase  of  our  civilization:  and 

Whereas  domination  of  any  part  of  the 
world's  population  by  c-erwhelmlng  power 
constitu':;es  a  mockery  of  the  idea  of  peace- 
ful coexistence  between  nations  and  Is  detri- 
mental ^o  natural  bonds  of  understanding 
between  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  other  peoples: 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Paul  F  Mitchum.  m.-^ivor 
of  the  city  of  Kansas  City,  Kans  ,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  third  week  of  July  1962  as 
Captive  Nations  Week  in  Kansas  City,  Kans.. 
and  do  call  the  attention  of  the  citizens  to 
the  fact  that  while  we  abhor  slavery  we  are 
also  aware  that  another  world  war  in  our 
time  wo  aid  mean  the  end  of  civilization 
and  theiefore  we  desire  through  peaceful 
means,  the  resioratiLai  of  tiieir  inalienable 
rights  to  all  peoples  wherever  dictatorship 
exists  so  that  generations  hence  may  enjoy 
the  righteous  p.-mciples  of  a  true  parliament 
of  the  world  and  an  indestructible  brother- 
hood of  man. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of  the  city  of 
Kansas  C'lty  Kans  ,  this  28th  dav  of  June 
1962. 

Paxh.  p.    Mitchttm, 

Mayor. 
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Procl-^mation   by   Mayor   or  Denveb,   Colo. 

Whereas  the  third  week  in  July  has  been 
set  aside  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  honor  the  captive  nations  of  the  world; 

and 

Whereas  during  this  special  week,  we  are 
reminded  that  our  democratic  way  of  life  Is 
based  upon  the  principle  that  all  men  are 
created  equal:    and 

Whereas  this  week  provides  an  opportu- 
nity for  all  Americans  to  demonstrate  to  the 
enslaved  peoples  of  the  world  that  they  are 
not  forgotten  and  to  remind  them  we  are 
determined  that  the  light  of  freedom  shall 
someday  shine  across  their  homeland; 

Now.  therefore,  I.  Dick  Batterton,  mayor 
of  the  city  and  county  of  Denver,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  of  July  15  to  21,  1962,  as 
Captive  Nations  Week,  as  a  tribute  to  the 
courage,  spirit,  and  determination  of  the 
captive  nations. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Denver  to  be  affixed  this  29th  day 
of  June   1962. 

Dick  B.\ttkrto.n',  Mayor. 


Proclam.\tion     by     Mayor     of     Bremerton. 
W.\sn 

Whereas  many  nations  throughout  the 
world  have  been  made  captive  by  the  Im- 
ptTiahstlc  and  aggressive  policies  of  Soviet 
communism,  and  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet- 
dominated  nations  have  been  deprived  of 
their  national  independence  and  their  mdi- 
%  idual  liberties;  and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  United  Slates 
are  linked  by  bonds  of  fam.ily  and  principle 
to  those  who  love  freedom  and  justice  on 
every  continent;  and 

Whereas  It  is  appropriate  and  proper  to 
maiiuest  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive  na- 
tions the  support  of  the  Government  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  .\menca 
for  their  just  aspirations  for  freedom  and 
national  independence;  and 

Whereas  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
by  re-olutlons  Senate  Joint  Res<jlutlon  111 
and  House  Joint  Resolution  454  and  House 
Joint  Resolution  459  authorize  and  request 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  desig- 
nate the  third  week  of  July  as  Captive  Na- 
tions Week     Now.  thereftjre. 

I,  H  O.  Domstad.  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Bremerton.  Wa^h..  do  hereby  invite  our 
citizens  concerned  with  the  freedom  and 
security  of  our  Nation  t(j  observe  the  week 
of  July  15  22.  1962,  as  Captive  Nations  Week 
and  study  the  plight  of  the  Soviet-dominat- 
ed nations  and  then  recommit  yourselves 
to  the  support  of  the  Just  aspirations  of  the 
peoples  of  those  captive  nations.  Freedom 
will  be  secure  only  when  all  men  everywhere 
are  free,  and  peace  can  be  preserved  only 
by  people  who  are  prepared  to  niake  sacri- 
fices for  It. 


recognize  the  natural  interdependency  of  the 
peoples  and   nations   of   the   world;    and 

"V.'hereas  the  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  tbe  world's  population  by  Communist 
imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  the  Idea  of 
peaceful  coexistence  between  nations  and 
constitutes  a  detriment  to  the  natural  bonda 
of  understanding  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  other  peoples;   and 

■Whereas  since  1918  the  Imperialistic  and 
agj;iesslve  policies  of  Russian  communism 
have  resulted  m  the  creation  of  a  vast  em- 
pire which  poses  a  dire  threat  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  and  of  all  the 
free   peoples  of   the  world;    and 

\Vhereas  the  imperialistic  policies  of 
Communist  Russia  have  led,  through  direct 
and  indirect  agsres.'iion.  to  the  subjugation 
of  :he  national  independence  of  Poland, 
Hurgary.  Lithuania,  Ukraine.  Czechoslovakia. 
Latia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla.  Rumania, 
Ea.5'.  Germany,  Bulgaria,  mainland  China. 
An.enia.  Azerbaijan.  Georgia,  North  Korea. 
Alo.inia,  Idel-Ural  Tibet,  Cossackla.  Turke- 
star  .  North  Vietnam,  and  others;  and 

■  -Vhereas  these  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  States,  as  the  citadel  of  human 
freedom,  for  leadership  in  bringing  about 
the  r  liberation  and  independence  and  In 
restoring  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their 
Christian.  Jewish.  Moslem.  Buddhist,  or  other 
rell^rious  freedoms,  and  of  their  Individual 
liberties;   and 

Whereas  it  is  vital  to  the  national  security 
Mf  tiie  United  States  that  the  desire  for 
Ubertv  and  independence  on  the  part  of  the 
pe'  pies  of  the?e  conquered  nations  should  be 
ste.  dfastly    kept   alive;    and 

VViiereas  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pei  dence  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  these  submerged  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  war  and  one 
of  •  he  best  hopes  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace; 
and 

Whereas  it  is  fitting  that  we  clearly  mani- 
fest to  such  peoples  through  an  appropriate 
and  nfflcia!  means  the  historic  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  share  with  them 
their  aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  tLelr 
freedom  and   independence": 

Now.  therefore.  I.  R.  Irvine  Smith,  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Porstmouth,  Va.,  do  hereby 
de(  lare  the  week  of  July  15-21,  1962.  Captive 
Nations  Week  in  the  city  of  Portsmouth  and 
urf:e  the  people  to  recommit  themselves  to 
the-  observance  of  this  week  by  oHerlng 
pr<  vers  for  the  peaceful  liberation  of  the 
oppressed  and  subjugated  peoples  all  over 
tho  world  and  by  other  appropriate 
manifestations. 

R.  Irvine  Smith. 

Mayor. 


pledge    themselves    to    help   them    In    their 
struggle  for  freedom  and  Independence: 

Now,  liherefore.  I.  Steven  J.  Berclk,  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Eizabeth.  N.J..  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  July  15-21,  1962.  as  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  in  our  city,  and  urge  our 
people  to  Join  the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  ob- 
servance of  this  week. 

Given  under  my  hand  this  2d  day  of  July 
1962. 

Steven  J.  Bercik, 

Mayor. 


Proclamation  by  Mayor  of  City  of  Ports- 
mouth. Va 

Whereas  the  86th  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  Amerif  a  in  July  1959  did  adopt 
Public  Law  86-90  providmt;  for  the  designa- 
tion of  the  thi.d  week  in  July  as  Captive 
Nations  Week;  ar.d 

W'hereas  the  Sen, ite  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled  did  adopt  the  following 
resolution ; 

"Whereas  the  greatness  o(  the  United 
States  IS  in  large  part  attributable  to  its 
having  been  able,  through  the  democratic 
proceet.'.  to  achieve  a  harmonious  national 
unity  of  Its  people,  even  though  tiiey  stem 
from  the  most  diverse  of  racial,  religious,  and 
ethnic  backgrounds;  and 

••Whereas  this  harmonious  unification  of 
the  diverse  elements  of  our  free  sfjciety  has 
led  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  possess 
a  warm  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the 
aspirations    of    peoples    everywhere    and    to 


Proclamation   by   Mayor  of  Elizabeth.   N.J. 

Whereas  many  nations  throughout  the 
world  have  been  made  captive  because  of  the 
agKres.sive  policies  of  Soviet  communism; 
and 

Whereas  by  a  Joint  resolution  approved 
July  17.  1959,  the  Congress  has  authorized 
and  requested  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
de.'ignating  the  third  week  In  July  each  year 
as   Captive   Nations   Week;    and 

'Vhereas  Captive  Nations  Week  provides  an 
opoortunity  for  all  Americans  to  show  the 
peoples  of  Albania,  Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia, 
Eau  Germany.  Estonia,  Hungary.  Latvia, 
Pnand,  and  Rumania  that  they  are  not  for- 
go ,ten,  and 

'Vhereas  we  desire  to  draw  to  the  atten- 
tion of  American  people  the  cruel  bondage 
of  those  many  nations  throughout  the  world 
m.  de  captive  by  the  Imperialistic  policies  of 
co:nmunism;  and 

'.Vhereas  an  appeal  Is  made  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  manifest 
thi;lr  awareness  of  the  Importance  of  their 
slli;nt  allies  m  the  Sovlet-subjugated  lands 
in  the  worldwide  conflict  between  the  forces 
of  liberty  and   Communist  tyranny,  and  to 


Izvestia  Attacks  President  Kennedy  tor 
Captive  Nations  Proclamation  in  1962 
Moscow.  July  17. — Izvestia.  organ  of  the 
Soviet  Government  and  the  Council  of 
Ministers  of  the  US  S  R  ,  leveled  its  big  guns 
against  President  Kennedy  for  his  pri>cla- 
matlon  of  the  'Captive  Nations  Week'  tor 
1962.  In  the  July  17.  1962,  issue  of  Izvestia. 
only  4  days  after  President  Kennedy 
signed  the  proclamation,  the  Communist 
government's  official  organ  In  an  article, 
entitled.  "Here  Is  Your  Freedom.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy," stated: 

"Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  13th 
day  of  July  In   the  year   of  our  Lord    1962, 
and    of    the    Independence    of    the    United 
States  the  187th. 
"What  was  done? 

"The  further  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  the  so-called 
Captive  Nations  Week.  In  this  proclamation 
the  President  Invites  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  the  week  with  'ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities  '  On  the 
basis  of  the  'weeks'  held  in  the  past,  we 
already  know  what  these  appropriate  cere- 
monies represent — unbridled  anti-Soviet  and 
antl-Communlst  slander. 

"As  far  as  the  appropriate  activities  are 
concerned,  they  are  quite  eloquently  rep- 
resented by  a  map  which  we  reproduce 
herewith  and  which  appeared  in  the  July 
9  Issue  of  the  New  York  Times  It  contains 
a  display  of  American  military  ba.ses  on  for- 
eign territory  and  those  places  in  which 
American  Armed  Forces  are  located.  More 
than  700,000  men — more  than  one-fourth 
of  all  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States — find  themselves  outside  the  borders 
of   their  country. 

"What  are  they  doing  there  in  foreign 
countries?  Are  they  observing  the  Captive 
Nations  Week?  Not  at  all  Their  task  Is  to 
see  that  these  countries  remain  in  subjuga- 
tion. It  is  a  secret  to  no  one  that  the 
aggressive  blocs  constructed  by  Washington 
in  a  large  measure  have  assumed  the  func- 
tions of  a  gendarmery.  They  are  called  the 
prisons  of  nations  in  Asia,  Africa,  Latin 
America,  and  even  In  Western  Europe  No 
wonder  In  the  captions  accompanying  the 
map  In  the  New  York  Times  It  is  said 
that  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  St;.tes 
abroad  "constitute  a  real  promise  of  the 
American  Government  to  bring  help  to  those 
countries  linked  with  It  by  treaties  In  the 
event  of  the  outbreak  of  war.' 

"Yes.  It  Is  only  thanks  to  American  bay- 
onets that  oppressors  of  freedom  and  blood- 
thirsty dictators  are  sustained  In  power  In  a 
number  of  countries  of  the  Latin  American 
Continent  and  southeastern  Asia. 

"What  was  done  In  the  city  of  Washington 
this  13th  day  of  July  In  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1962.  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  the  187th,  was  according  to 
a  shallow  recipe  of  throwing  the  blame  from 
a  sick  head  on  a  healthy  one." 


Republicans  Drive  for  Special  House  Com- 
MrrrEE  on    the  Captive   Nations 

( News  Release  by  Republican  National 

Committee! 

The  chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  annovinced  Uxlay  an  intensified 
drive  by  Republicans  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Na- 
tions in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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Chairman  William  E  Miller,  himself  a 
New  York  Representative,  said  "We  deplore 
the  inaction  of  the  Democratic  leadership  on 
this  vital  nieasiue  before  this  session  cif 
Congress  is  out,  we  shall  intensify  our  ef- 
forts to  ha'*  e  this  necessary  committee  es- 
tablished In  response  tc?  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple as  was  so  clearly  expressed  during  the 
1962  Captive  Nations  Week"  The  over  2 
dozen  resolutions  calling  for  the  special  com- 
mittee have  been  bottled  up  in  ilie  House 
Rules  Comir  it  tee  for  over  a  year 

Urging  in. mediate  action  on  tlie-  proposal 
by  the  Rules  Committee,  the  Republican 
chairman  stres.sed  the  fact  that  'The  Repub- 
lican congressional  policy  committee  has  on 
two  occasions  unanimously  supported  the 
creation  of  a  Special  House  Committee  on 
the  Captive  Nations  "  He  also  pointed  out 
"Republlcars  ha\e  joined  with  many  Demo- 
cr.it£  in  a  true  bipartisan  spirit  to  bring  this 
necessary   committee   in  to  being." 

"This  administration  has  done  practically 
nothing  In  l)ehalf  of  the  captive  nations  and 
thus  In  behalf  of  our  national  security  in- 
terests." de<  lare-d  Mr  Miller  It  is  gen- 
erally know  1.  he  said,  that  the  Kennedy 
proclamatloiis  of  Captive  Nations  Week  were 
Issued  with  the  utmost  reluctance  for  fear 
of  Imperialist  Moscow's  reactions  " 

As  one  anong  many  points  of  evidence 
Justifying  a  spei  lal  House  committee,  the 
potent  contradiction  between  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  i  letter  of  August  22.  1961.  and 
Ambassador  Stevenson  s  U  N  memo  of 
November  25.  1961,  was  empha.sized  by  the 
national  chi.irman.  "On  the  one  hand,"  said 
Mr.  Miller,  "the  Secretary  In  his  letter  to 
Chairm.an  Howard  W  Smith,  of  the  Rules 
Cfiinmlttee  Implies  that  Moscow  would  react 
unfavorably  to  a  special  committee  and 
fantastlcallj  holds  that  the  Ukraine,  Arme- 
nia, and  Gee  rgia  are  '  tiiidltlonal  parts  of  the 
Soviet  Unlor.;  on  the  other  hand.  Ambassador 
Stevenson  throws  the  book  at  the  Russians 
and  shows  in  detail  how  the  formerly  in- 
dependent ftates  of  Ukraine.  Armenia,  and 
Georgia  wer?  destroyed  by  Moscow." 

'Regardless  of  Moscow's  feelings,"  said 
the  chairman,  "we  cannot  sweep  truths  about 
the  captive  nations  under  the  rug  These 
truths  form  our  greatest  weai)on  for  winning 
the  cold  Wi  r  These  truths  must  be  con- 
stantly appreciated  by  our  own  people;  they 
must  be  inculcated  In  the  minds  of  millions 
throughout  the  free  world;  they  must  be  con- 
tinually de\  eloped  so  that  close  to  a  billion 
of  oxir  allies  behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo 
Curtains  will  know  that  with  them  we  are 
determined  m  win  the  cold  war  Congress, 
which  passed  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
resolution  In  1959  can  achieve  this  great  aim 
now  by  crei.tlng  a  special  House  Committee 
on  the  Cap  Ive  Nations  " 

Joining  vlth  the  chairman  in  this  state- 
ment, Congiessmaii  Edward  ,I  Derwinski  of 
Illinois,  who  has  been  leading  the  Republi- 
cans in  the  drive  for  the  special  committee 
maintained  that  "the  spotty  and  haphazard 
hearings  on  a  few  captive  nations  which  the 
subcommittee  on  Europe  suddenly  contrived 
have  fooled  no  one.  They  represented  only 
another  maneuver  to  whitewash  the  proposal 
for  a  special  committee  '  Mr  Derwinski 
heads  the  e.hnlc  division  In  the  Republican 
National  Ccmmlttee. 


(Prom   the   New  Bedford    (Mass.)    Standard- 
Times,  June  25,  1962) 

What's  Wrong  With  the  State  Department? 
Censors  Can  t  Hide  Gains  by   Reds 
(By  Everett  S  Allen  i 
Washington,  June  25. — By  accident  or  de- 
sign, this  Is  where  the  cold  war  Is  being  lost 
No  matter  h  )w  fastidiously  the  State  Depart- 
ment may  censor  spe<K-hes  c<;'ntainlng  nasty 
truths  about   the  Russians,   the   untidy   fact 
remains    thi.t    m    the   last    43    years — during 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  administra- 
tions — Soviet-led    Communists    have    taken 


control  of  one-third  of  the  worlds  popula- 
tion. 

Officially,  one  does  not  talk  about  this. 

La^t  February  11,  Gen  George  H.  Decker 
addressed  the  111th  Infantry  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania National  Guard  He  was  talking  to 
men  who  may  be  called  upon  to  fight  and  die 
for  this  Nation's  security 

General  Decker  wanted  to  say  '  Agr;ression 
and  subversion  in  Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin 
America  are  timely  examples  of  the  means 
tised  to  pursue  their  n.e.  Communist)  aims 
of  world  domination  ■' 

The  State  Department  forced  General 
Decker  to  say  instead:  "Intervention  and 
subversion  In  Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin  America 
are  timely  examples  of  the  means  used  by 
others  to  pursue  their  aim  of  world  domina- 
tion." 

Tlius,  even  our  lighting  men  are  not  per- 
mitted Uj  know  the  enemy  s  name,  presum- 
ably lest  the  latter  be  afTronted. 

In  "explaining"  to  Congress  this  and  other 
State  Department  censorship.  Under  Secre- 
tary George  Ball  referred  eloquently  but  not 
Informatively  to  "conditioning  factors"  and 
"the  kaleidoscopic  pattern"  of  foreign  affairs. 
Tliere  were  those  who  came  away  feeling  the 
State  Department  in  general  believes  Con- 
gress and  the  general  public  are  too  dumb 
to  understand  policy. 

This  is  not  a  new  attitude 

In  any  event,  it  Is  impressive  In  a  chilling 
sort  of  way.  that  the  Communist  conference 
In  December  1960  included  representatives 
from  81  countries.  It  also  is  a  fact  that 
although  Presidents  of  both  parties  have  giv- 
en periodic  pep  talks,  the  US  wurid  posi- 
tion  Is   each   year    less   enviable 

This  is  not  so  much  a  reflection  upon  our 
fighting  strength  because  we  do  not  allow 
ourselves  to  light  m\ich  It  is  instead  the  di- 
rect result  of  a  foreign  policy  so  inadequate 
or  unrealistic,  or  anti-American  in  concept, 
as  to  permit  the  steady  crumbling  of  the 
free  world's  frontiers. 

Thus.  In  the  present  moment  of  history, 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats  question 
whether  the  State  Department,  charged 
with  the  shaping  of  this  policy.  Is  perform- 
ing its  job  properly  It  is  neither  pertinent 
nor  reasonable  for  Secretary  of  State  Rusk, 
in  an  uncharacteristic  burst  of  petulance, 
to  snarl  at  his  critics  "If  v'ju  think  were 
losing,  what  would  yovi  do?"  It  Is  his  Job. 
not  theirs,  and  If  we  are  not.  In  fact,  off 
the  track  somewhere,  how  does  one  account 
for  the  following : 

In  the  summer  of  1961,  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  wTote  to  Chairman  Howard  W.  Smith 
of  the  House  Rules  Committee,  opposing 
creation  of  a  special  House  Committee  on 
Captive  Nations  "at  this  time  '  Rusk  ex- 
pressed concern  that  Moscow  would  not  like 
It.  and  said  governmental  and  private 
sources  long  have  been  studying  this  subject 
anyway 

Have  they'' 

Dr  Lev  E  Dobriansky  profes.sor  of 
economics  at  Georgetown  University,  has 
publicly  challenged  Rusk  to  produce  any 
comprehensive  study  dealing,  for  example. 
with  Soviet  Russian  economic  colonialism 
within  the  Soviet   Union. 

NO    ANSWER    TET 

Tills  was  last  December,  and  Dobriansky 
hasn't  had  an  answer  yet 

Rusk's  letter  to  Smith  said  the  US.  Gov- 
ernment s  position  is  "weakened  by  any  ac-, 
tion  which  confuses  tlie  rights  of  formerly 
independent  peoples  or  nations  with  the 
status  of  areas,  such  as  Ukraine,  Armenia  or 
Georgia,  which  are  traditional  parts  of  the 
Soviet  Union  Reference  to  these  latter 
areas  places  the  US  Government  in  the 
undesirable  position  of  seeming  to  advocate 
the  dismemberment  of  a  historical  state  " 

This  is  a  classic  on  how  to  lose  the  cold 
war. 

Each  of  the  countries  mentioned  was  in- 
dependent In  the  post-World  War  I  period, 


was  reoognized  by  S'jMet  Russia  and  other 
countries  at  that  time  as  being  Independent, 
and  has  fought  valiantly  to  this  day  to  re- 
gain It-:  Independence 

The  Soviet  L'nlon  has  scarcely  been  in  ex- 
istence 45  years,  but  R'usk  presumably  re- 
flecting the  State  Department's  policy, 
deems  this  "traditional"  enough  to  seal  the 
fate  of  the  first  victims  of  Soviet  Imperial- 
ism. 

FOR  "two-china"   policy 

This  attitude.  Dr  I>obriansky  commented 
with  considerable  restraint,  "suggests  a  poor 
state  of  knowledge,  interpretation,  and  vi- 
sion which  is  appalling  at  this  perilous  tunc- 
ture  of  our  history." 

Or  ccjnslder  China. 

A  biandnew  286-page  State  Department 
document  entitled,  of  all  things.  "Basic  Na- 
tional Security  Policy,"  recommends  that: 

The  United  States  adopt  a  two-China" 
pjolicy  under  which  the  Cliinese  Communist 
Government  would  be  admitted  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Pelping  t>e  given  a  seat  in  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly,  while  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
Government  on  Formosa  retains  its  seat  on 
the  U.N.  Security  Council. 

New  diplomatic  pressures  be  brought  on 
the  Chinese  Nationalists  to  take  their  troops 
off  the;  offshore  islands  of  Quemoy  and 
Matsu. 

This  master  plan  was  prepared  b>  Dr. 
Walt  V/.  Rostow,  Counselor  and  Chairman 
of  the  Policy  Planning  Council  of  the  State 
Department;  it  now  Is  being  reviewed  by 
the  National  Security  Council.  It  repre- 
sents a  complete  reversal  of  present  U.S. 
policy,  certainly  would  be  strongly  opposed 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (who  actually 
are  responsible  for  our  national  security) 
and  probably  would  mark  the  end  of  ami- 
cable United  States-Nationalist  China  rela- 
tions. 

This  plan  Is  hailed  as  something  new.  but 
it's  not  new  for  Rostow.  As  early  as  1955, 
In  his  book  "An  American  Policy  In  Asia," 
he  advocated  virtually  the  same  thing,  de- 
claring ""The  entrance  of  Peiping  into  the 
U.N.  it  a  limited  political  movement,  the 
importince  of  which  can  be  easily  over- 
estimated •  •  •  the  United  States  should 
sharp] J  reduce  its  exhortation  and  pressures 
for  antl-Comniunist  action  in  southeast 
Asia." 

U.S.  support  for  Pelping  In  the  U.N.  cer- 
tainly would  "reduce'"  such  action  In  south- 
east A(;la;  It  probably  would  so  discourage 
anti-Communist  Asians  that  they  would  dis- 
card their  guns  and  throw  in  with  Mao  Tse- 
tung 

■^mc  already  are  doing  it.  and  we  are 
helping-  them  along  the  Red  route;  consider 
Cambodia,  where  the  US  -financed  commod- 
ities W'?re  used  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  Russian- 
sponsored  hospital  in  Phnom  Penh,  the 
capital 

SOVIETS    USE    U.S.    AID 

Jerry  Jackis,  a  former  ICA  "end-use  In- 
vestlga-.or"  in  June  1958  reported  to  his 
sviperior  In  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  mission  in 
Cambcxlia  that  he  had  observed  a  tractor 
and  ba(;s  of  cement,  both  with  ICA  markings, 
being  used  on  the  Russian  project.  This 
hospital,  it  Is  worth  remembering,  was  a 
major  Russian  propaganda  showcase,  de- 
signed 'jO  seduce  Cambc>dia  into  communism. 

Jackis  also  reported  he  observed  other 
materitls  being  used  such  as  reinforcing 
steel  ai.d  barrels  of  asphalt  which  probably 
were  IC'A-financed  According  to  Jackis.  he 
made  t  lis  report  with  the  expectation  that 
the  matter  would  be  promptly  investigated. 

Inste-id,  his  superior  Marlin  F.  Haas, 
former  controller  of  the  Cambodia  mission, 
reprimf  nded  him  and  within  hours  there- 
after J<  ckis  found  himself  relegated  to  a  job 
in  a  niissio:.  storage  warehouse  with  the 
duties  .'f  a  r,irt-,.iker  or  janitor  Although 
Haas  has  testified  to  the  contrary,  the  flies  of 
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hla  agency  show  that  he  Instituted  this  trans- 
fer and  shortly  thereafter  approved  an  un- 
satisfactory efficiency  rating  for  Jackla,  the 
only  such  Jackla  ever  received  either  before 
or  since. 

The  document*  In  Jackis"  personnel  flle 
Indicate  that  this  unsatisfactory  rating  either 
caused  or  stimulated  a  series  of  actions  which 
apparently  led  to  his  dismissal  from  the 
agency  on  January  15.  1962.  It  might  be 
added  parenthetically  that  Haas  since  has 
been  promoted. 

UNFTED    STATES    GOT    NO    THAKKS 

ICA  now  called  AID  (Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development)  Is  basically  a  SUte 
Department  responsibility. 

The  latest  development  is  this:  I  sat  in  on 
a  recent  hearing  In  Washington  at  which  it 
was  revealed  that  when  the  Russian  hospital 
in  Phnom  Penh  wouldn't  work,  because  of 
the  inadequacy  of  Soviet  electrical  equip- 
ment, U.S.  manufactured  items — a  trans- 
former and  cable — were  provided,  so  that  it 
now  operates.  By  way  of  thanks,  the  Min- 
istry of  Information  of  Cambodia  (this  coun- 
try Is  leaning  to  the  left  a  little  more  each 
day)  publicly  denied  that  any  US.  help  was 
involved  in  creating  the  hospital. 

In  my  presence.  State  Department  officials 
concerned  with  AID  in  Cambodia  also  con- 
ceded, with  great  reluctance,  that  It  was 
■■possible"  that  American-manufactTired  ve- 
hicles made  available  to  Cambodia  could,  for 
all  they  knew,  be  In  use  by  Chinese  Com- 
munists In  transporting  troops  to  South 
Vietnam  to  fight  Vietnamese — and  Ameri- 
cans. 

Relate  this  sort  of  thing  to  one  more  Item, 
an  address  before  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research  In  New  York  City  by  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  Harlan  Cleveland.  Cleveland 
attacked  the  "Illusion  that  foreign  policy  is- 
sues are  comfortably  two-sided,  that  we're 
either  up  or  we're  down  and  that  something 
called  victory  can  be  something  called  total." 
Having  reiterated  therefore  his  well-worn 
theme  that  no  one  is  going  to  win  and  no 
one  is  going  to  lose  this  "cold  war," — hav- 
ing implied,  in  essence,  that  we  should  for- 
get the  idea  of  victory — he  declared,  "We 
see  new  leaders  of  communi.sm  facing  with 
realism  the  fact  that  their  old  dream  of  a 
Commimist  one  world  is  an  obsolete  and 
perilous  delusion  " 

THEORY    IS    SURPRISE 

This  theory  Is  bound  to  surprise  a  lot  of 
people,  not  excluding  Mao  Tze-tung  and 
Khrushchev.  It  prompted  Senator  Mundt, 
Rep'.iblican,  of  South  Dakota,  to  comment. 
Unless  Mr.  Cleveland  Is  in  the  confidence  of 
the  Red  leaders,  I  do  not  know  how  he  could 
have  made  this  statement. 

•  Everything  that  the  Communist  leaders 
have  said  and  done  for  45  long  years  makes 
clear  their  persistent  drive  to  complete  world 
revolution. 

"If  Mr  Cleveland's  is  the  sort  of  thinking 
that  is  going  on  in  high  places  In  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  no  wonder  this  year  we  are  de- 
fending Thailand  instead  of  holding  Laos, 
and  trying  to  meet  Communist  threats  in 
Latin-Amenca  emanating  from  Cuba,  In- 
.■,tead  of  eliminating  communism  Inside 
Cuba." 

The  big  question  behind  all  of  this  State 
Department  policy,  which  seems  determined 
to  alienate  our  friends,  help  our  enemies, 
and  reduce  our  own  position,  is:  Why?  Who 
creates  U.S.  foreign  policy? 

A  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  said 
to  me  bluntly,  "When  you  experience  failure 
after  failure  like  this,  it  has  to  be  the  result 
uf  inefficiency  or  design."' 

This  series  of  articles  will  endeavor  to 
show  the  several  major  forces  that  Influence 
this  policy  and  the  weaknesses  within  the 
structure  of  the  State  Department  which 
foster  it. 


THOMAS   MASARYK 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Thomas  Masaryk,  the  leading  Czecho- 
s!o'/ak  statesman  v.ho  played  such  a 
vr"..il  role  in  tlie  development  of  that  na- 
tio:i  after  the  First  World  War. 

It  IS  nece-SvSary  and  mo.-t  appropriate 
that  we  make  mention  of  this  man  since 
the  countiT  that  he  served  so  long  and 
with  such  great  devotion  remains  under 
the  heel  of  Communist  oppression.  Cer- 
tainly it  can  be  said  without  contradic- 
tion that  the  Government  of  prewar 
Czechoslovakia,  that  Masaryk  helped  to 
develop,  was  a  far  better  sesvani  of  its 
people  than  the  present  regime  impo.sed 
by  force  of  Soviet  colonialism,  with  the 
cooperation  of  a  handful  of  Czecho- 
slc\'ak  Communists  who  betrayed  their 
own  people  to  an  alien  philosophy. 

Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  purpose  of  effectively 
restoring  freedom  and  .«;elf-determina- 
tion  to  the  peoples  of  Ea.stem  Europe. 
It  is  extremely  tragic  that  our  foreign 
policy  in  the  last  18  months  has  deterio- 
rated and  retreated  before  communism. 
Certainly  the  memory  of  a  great  believer 
in  democracy  such  as  Masaryk  should 
be  an  example  for  us  to  reverse  the  course 
of  our  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wi.sh  al.'^o  to  commend 
various  civic  and  patriotic  organizations 
of  the  peoples  of  Czechoslovakia  who 
maintain  effective  woi'k  even  in  exile  on 
behalf  of  their  nation  and  its  great  tra- 
ditions of  democracy. 

May  the  future  bring  another  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  Thomas  Masaryk 
to  lejoice  at  that  time  the  restoration  of 
freedom  to  the  peoples  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Republic. 


OHIO  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT 
STATION 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  may  extend  his 
remarks  in  the  body  of  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
pleasure  last  week  to  visit  once  again 
the  facilities  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Wooster,  one  of 
the  most  important  research  centers  in 
the  Nation. 

As  always,  I  was  greatly  impressed  by 
the  variety  of  work  being  carried  on  in 
the  laboratories  and  on  the  farms  of  the 
station. 

The  occasion  of  my  recent  visit  was 
the  dedication  of  a  new  veterinary  iso- 
lation laboratory  embodying  the  latest 
design  for  undertaking  research  involv- 
ing "hot  viruses." 


The  new  laboratory  has  been  designed 
to  make  it  "escape  proof"  for  Infectious 
disease  organisms.  The  $180,000  facility 
represents  an  outstanding  example  of 
Joint  Federal-State  effort  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  term.  Because  of  the  fact 
that  some  100  different  animal  diseases 
can  be  transmitted  to  human  beings,  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
made  a  grant  of  $90,000  to  the  State  of 
Ohio  for  construction  of  the  laboratory 
with  the  proviso  that  the  State  furnish 
a  like  amount  in  matching  funds.  Ohio's 
share  was  provided  by  the  103d  eeneral 
as.sembly.  The  long  process  of  planning 
a  highly  functional  yet  low-cost  labora- 
tory was  undertaken  by  Uic  experiment 
station  engineer,  Mi-.  A.  E.  Newhouse. 
who  worked  closely  with  the  Cleveland 
architectural  finn  of  Hargett-Hoag  As- 
sociates and  the  staff  of  the  department 
of  veterinary  science.  It  was  an  espe- 
cially difQcult  task  of  both  planning  and 
building  because  of  the  elaborate  pre- 
cautions which  had  to  be  taken  against 
spread  of  gemis  and  viruses  involved  in 
research  on  livestock  diseases.  The 
Wooster  fiim  of  Bouner  &  Sons.  Inc  , 
served  a.s  general  contractor. 

Among  other  details  of  const.naction 
are  the  plastic -painted  walls  which  seal 
concrete  block  walls  to  prevent  contami- 
nation of  the  air  spaces  in  the  walls. 
The  atmosphere  is  filtered  in  and  out  of 
isolation  wards  through  complex  filters 
which  retain  95  percent  of  even  the 
smallest  known  viruses.  Workers  enter- 
ing the  isolation  rooms  must  change 
their  clothing  and  shower.  When  they 
leave  the  building,  they  again  change 
clothing  and  shower.  Double  doors 
serve  as  airlocks  throughout  the  build- 
ing. The  laboratory  is  equipped  with  its 
own  sewage  .system  employing  a  con- 
tinuous flow  of  chlorinated  water  fed  into 
specially  trapped  drains.  All  carcasses 
and  solid  wastes  are  incinerated. 
Nothing  leaves  the  building  once  it  has 
entered  it  except  the  research  workers 
themselves.  Three  different  air  pres- 
sures are  maintained  from  the  center 
aisle  to  the  outside  aisles  of  the  building 
so  as  to  prevent  airborne  contagion. 

This  new  laboratory  is  one  of  only  a 
very  few  in  the  entire  Nation  designed  to 
safely  permit  work  with  such  dangerous 
organisms  as  transmissible  gastroen- 
teritis of  swine.  *he  chronic  respiratoi-y 
diseases  of  poultry,  shipping  fever  of  cat- 
tle and  pneumonia  in  lambs.  Projects 
involving  eight  serious  diseases  of  live- 
stock will  be  undertaken  within  the  next 
few  weeks  with  priority  going  to  the  study 
of  shipping  fever,  transmissible  gastroen- 
teritis, and  the  chronic  respiratory 
diseases  of  poultry. 

This  laboratory,  constructed  and  par- 
tially equipped  with  the  sophisticated 
installation  necessary  for  animal  disease 
research,  is  thought  to  be  designed  as 
well  as  many  other  laboratories  which 
have  cost  far  more  money.  It  represents 
the  excellent  relationship  which  is  en- 
joyed In  the  Federal-State  cooperative 
programs  of  the  53  cooperative  agricul- 
tiual  experiment  stations  located 
throughout  the  50  States  and  in  Puerto 
Rico.    When  the  laboratory  was  given  a 
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trial  run  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  its 
germproof  construction,  it  was  found  to 
function  p<'rfectly  much  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  the  people  who  had  worked 
for  more  than  3  years  in  the  planning 
and  construction  of  this  research  facility. 


COMMENTS    ABOUT    THE    COMMON 
MARKET 

Mr.  SCHERER  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Bell!  may  extend 
his  remarks  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
and  include-  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  wius  no  objection 

Mr  BELL.  Mr  Speaker,  all  of  us  are 
aware  of  the  challenge  to  the  economy  of 
the  United  States  of  America  posed  by 
the  formation  of  a  European  Common 
Market.  Clearly  the  partial  unification 
of  the  economies  of  the  nation.s  of  Eu- 
rope will  b?  one  of  the  profound  devel- 
opments ir  the  political  history  of  the 
20th  centu/y.  The  Government  of  the 
United  Sta  /Cs  will  be  called  upon  to  re- 
act to  this  challenge  and  must  be  sup- 
ported by  an  enlmhtened  citizenry. 
Backgrounc  reading  which  I  have  found 
tx)  be  most  stimulating  in  my  study  of 
this  problem  is  entered  herewith  in  the 
Congressional  Record  in  the  hope  that 
it  will  be  of  value  to  my  colleagues: 

CoMv;oN  Market  Competition 
(liy  Richard  L.  Strout ) 

The  Common  Market  Issue  Is  largely  a 
question  of  (economics.  The  combined  gross 
national  pro'luct  of  the  six  Common  Market 
countries  increased  7  percent  between  1969 
and  1960,  while  that  of  the  United  States 
rose  by  only  2  7  and  the  British  about  the 
same  Britain  Is  pushed  toward  the  Common 
Market  because  of  a  desire  to  grow  faster 
and  share  t.ils  prosperity.  If  it  became  a 
member  of  the  EEC  it  would  be  partner  in  a 
free  trade  trea  with  a  population  of  222 
million,  compared  to  the  U.S.  Common  Mar- 
ket (free  trade  area)  of  185  million.  This 
would  mean  Intense  competition  for  Britain, 
but  It  would  also  mean  a  huge  new  stimulus. 
It  would  be  hard  on  weak  Industries,  wonder- 
ful for  strong  Industries.  The  advantages 
from  the  economic  side,  one  might  suppose, 
outweigh  th^  disadvantages.  Judging  by  the 
rate  of  recent  EEC   growth 

Now  take  the  question  of  the  United 
States  The  strongest  argument  one  hears 
against  American  association  with  the  EEC 
Is  American  high  wages.  Some  American 
protected  Industries  are  Increasingly  solic- 
itous about  workers'  wages  "How  would 
you  like  to  compete  with  lulian  working- 
men,"  they  ask  their  laboring  force,  "who 
earn  only  a  quarter  to  a  third  as  much  as 
you?" 

There  is  .'.ome  validity  to  this  argument. 
Weak  U.S.  irdustries  will  find  it  hard  to  com- 
pete with  strong  EEC  industries  as.  indeed 
they  do  now  Perhaps  they  will  need  interim 
assistance,  which  the  administration  pro- 
poses. But  It  has  been  long  shown  that 
higher  U.S.  wages  are  not  the  cortrolllng 
factor  in  limiting  U.S.  exports. 

The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
In  a  1961  study  lists  five  different  types  of 
unit  cost  in  comparing  average  costs  for 
manufac;ur('d  products  in  the  United  States. 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  Common  Market. 
Latin  America.  Australia,  and  "others." 
These  respertlve  unit  costs  are  labor  ma- 
terials, overhead,  sales  and  a  fifth  generic 
item  labeled  "other." 


The  table  shows  graphically  that  where 
the  American  manufacturer  Is  burdened  by 
high  labor  costs  he  may  well  more  than  make 
it  up  by  lower  material,  overhead  sales,  and 
similar  costs.  High  wages,  in  other  words, 
may  be  compensated  in  the  United  States  by 
greater  productivity  of  the  worker  based  on 
better  machinery,  more  efficient  methods, 
higher  skills,  and  cheaper  raw  material. 

I.#t  us  make  the  cfmiparison  between  the 
United  States  and  the  six  Common  Market 
countries. 

Labor  costs  in  the  United  States  average 
6  cents  per  dollar  per  manufactured  unit 
more  than  labor  costs  of  the  EEC.  American 
material  costs,  however,  are  reckoned  at  11 
cent.s  less  per  unit  than  EEC's.  The  EEC  has 
a  4-cent  advantage  on  overhead,  a  3-cent 
advantage  on  cost  of  sales,  a  1-cerit  advan- 
tage on  other  costs.  Total  EEC  countries 
have  a  total  3-cent  advantage  on  the  dollar 
over    the    United    States 

Make  the  comparison  with  other  nations. 
The  unit  cost  of  manufactured  goods  In 
Canada  by  this  scale  Is  10  cents  per  dollar 
higher  than  American;  It  Is  25  cents  higher 
for  Latin  America  and  16  cents  for  Australia, 
but  the  British  unit  cost  Is  16  cents  per 
manufactured  unit  less  than  ours  (Britain's 
big  advantage  Is  in  low  sales  costs.)  The 
study  Anally  lumps  together  "all  other" 
nations,  whose  unit  costs  are  8  cents  more 
than    .American. 

This  Is  only  a  rough  rule-of-thumb  com- 
parison, of  course,  but  it  does  emphasize  that 
wage  rates  are  only  one  factor  in  the  cost  of 
world  goods.  In  dozens  of  American  Indxis- 
tnes.  particularly  in  the  very  ones  where 
wages  are  highest  and  mechanism  greatest, 
the  U.S.  product  Is  cheaper  than  anywhere 
else. 

"With  substanltial  frequency  •  •  •  U.S. 
manufacturers  were  able  to  offset  their  labor 
disadvantage  relative  to  other  countries," 
the  report  concluded,  "by  means  of  savings 
In  other  cost  sectors." 

For  all  Its  high  wages  the  United  States 
manages  to  export  some  $3  to  $4  billion  more 
goods,  showing  that  wages  are  not  necessarily 
the  controlling  factor  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
wages  In  the  EEC  countries  have  started  to 
move  up  with  the  bracing  effect  of  Common 
Market  competition  and  conseqxient  pros- 
perity. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post] 

Atlantic   Partnership 
«  •  •  •  • 

The  President  •  •  •  recognizes  the  yearn- 
ing of  Europeans  to  free  themselves  from 
dependence  on  the  United  States  and  lends 
encouragement  to  that  sentiment.  The 
United  States  wants  no  satellites  or  sub- 
ordinates in  Europe  or  elsewhere.  Rather, 
it  welcomes  the  evolution  of  a  united  Eti- 
rope  and  holds  out  a  promi.se  of  cooperation 
with  that  new  center  of  power  in  both  the 
economic  and  political  spheres  on  a  footing 
of  full  equality. 

This  would  necessarily  Involve  adjust- 
ments in  the  North  Atlantic  alliance  and 
existing  defen.se  arrangements  In  his  news 
conference  President  Kennedy  specifically 
expressed  hope  that  "we  can  reach  accom- 
modations on  the  economic  relations,  of 
trade,  and  also  the  problem  of  currencies 
and  all  of  the  rest,  on  the  problem  of  mili- 
tary policy."  Indeed,  the  concept  of  a  part- 
nership bietween  equals  would  imply  some 
ultimate  nnxlification  in  the  existing  U.S. 
control  over  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  for 
defense  of  the  Atlantic  Community. 

•  •  •  *  • 

One  other  element  in  this  expanding 
vision  of  the  future  is  of  great  importance. 
The  President  made  it  clear  at  Philadelphia 
that  he  wao  not  thinking  of  a  United  States- 
European  monopoly  that  could  dominate  the 
remainder  of  the  world.  The  Atlantic  part- 
nership, he  said,  "would  not  look  inwardly 


only,  preoccupied  with  its  own  welfare  and 
advancement.  It  must  look  outward  to  co- 
operate with  all  nations  In  meeting  their 
common  concern.  It  would  serve  as  a 
nucleus  for  the  eventual  union  of  all  free- 
men. Those  who  are  now  free  and  those 
who  are  avowing  that  some  day  they  will 
be  free  " 


[From  the  Washington  Post] 

Champer  Says  United  States  Must  Act  To 
Meet  Markets   Challengk 

(  By  D.  Harold  Oliver  ) 

A  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  report  said 
•  *  •  that  maintaining  tariff  walls  between 
Europe  and  the  United  States  would  divide 
the  free  world  into  two  blocs  and  would  be 
economically  feasible  for  the  United  States 
"only  if  we  Increase  our  productivity  and 
lower  costs  sufficiently  to  be  competitive  " 

Otherwise,  the  report  continued,  the 
United  States  would  lose  much  of  its  present 
large  European  m;irket  because  of  Its  tariffs. 

Continuing,  the  report  said 

"But  If  higher  levels  of  productivity  can 
be  reached  by  U.S.  Industry  In  comfortable 
seclusion  behind  a  tariff  wall,  it  is  certain 
that  at  least  equal  gains  in  productivity 
would  occur  In  a  United  States  unprotected 
by  Urlffs." 

Maintaining  tariff  walls,  the  report  taid, 
woulc^ .  'limit  the  advantages  resulting  for 
trade  p,irtners  from  a  greater  degree  of  spe- 
cialization and  better  use  of  resources." 

The  lowering  of  tariff  walls,  the  report 
said,  would  lead  under  the  pressure  of  com- 
petition "to  lower  costs,  to  gains  in  pro- 
ductivity and  to  higher  Income,  but  at  tlie 
same  time  leaves  to  us  the  Job  of  making 
substantial  internal  adjustments  coura- 
geously and  smoothly." 

Great  Britain  Is  In  a  similar  squeeze  as 
to  productivity  and  costs,  the  report  said, 
adding:  "It  has  chosen  the  way  of  competi- 
tion: seclusion  for  a  great  trading  nation  is 
fatal.  We  have  much  more  freedom  of  choice 
than  the  British  between  seclusion  and  par- 
ticipation." 


I  From   the  Christian    Science   Monitor  1 

U.S.  Investments  Swing  Toward  EEC 

(By  Harry  B.  EllUl 

From  the  beginning  of  1958  through  1961  — 
the  first  4  years  of  the  Common  Market — 
American  companies  have  made  1,272  new 
and  separate  moves  of  establishment  In 
Europe. 

About  70  percent  of  these  moves  have  been 
into  the  six  nations  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  (EEC)  or  Common  Mar- 
ket— France.  West  Germany  Italy,  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg,  with 
France  by  far  the  leader  among  the  six. 
•  »  »  •  • 

Even  before  the  Common  Market  came 
Into  force  on  January  1.  1958,  there  had  been 
a  high  volume  of  American  private  Invest- 
ment in  Eurojje.  But  since  the  formation  of 
the  Common  Market  there  has  been  a 
marked  shift  of  American  Investment  away 
from  Canada  and  Latin  America  to  Europe, 
and  away  from  licensing  agreements  to  direct 
capital  investment. 

DOLLARS  FOLLOW  GROWTH 

Historically  American  Investment  dollars 
have  followed  growth,  and  the  most  spectac- 
ular growth  area  in  the  world  today  is  that 
provided  by  the  Internal  market  of  the  EEC. 

The  overall  effect  of  these  wide-scale  moves 
on  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  problem  Is 
not  yet  clear.  But  many  of  the  firms  con- 
cerned specifically  ban  their  European-pro- 
duced products  from  entering  the  United 
States,  where  they  would  compete  with  the 
domest:c  output  of  the  same  firms. 

Laste.id,  the  European-based  company 
alms  at  the  internal  European  market,  winch 
means   that   Its   profits    would    accrue    from 
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sales   within  Europe   and  elsewhere  outside 
the  United  States. 

Thus,  apart  from  its  initial  dollar  invest- 
ment in  establishing  in  Etuope,  the  company 
would  not  continue  to  drain  dollars  away 
from  the  United  States  by  selling  for  dollars 
within  the  American  market.  Repatriation 
of  profits  back  t-o  the  United  States  might 
even  contribute  positively  to  the  American 
balance  of  payments. 


Russia  Pn-LiNc  Orr  All  Stops  To  Counttr 
Common  Market 

(  By  Edward  Crankshaw  i 
The  latest  developments  in  the  Soviet  cam- 
paign against  the  Common  Market  indicate 
that  the  Russians  have  at  last  decided  its 
existence  is  a  real  threat  to  be  countered  by 
every  means. 

Premier  Khrushchev  *  •  •  pronounced  the 
Common  Market  to  be  "a  state  monopoly 
agreement  of  the  finance  oligarchies  of 
Western  Europe,  "  aimed  directly  at  the  So- 
\iet  bloc  and  at  the  economic  enslavement  of 
the  newly  independent  African  and  Asian 
countries. 

WHT    so    SLOW? 

Why  were  the  Russians  so  slow  to  recognize 
the   importance  of  this  threat? 

For  a  lone;  time  their  training  made  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  believe  that  the  caplta!- 
i.st  countries  could  ever  combine  to  form  an 
effective  economic  unity.  This  was  an  ar- 
ticle of  faith.  And  faith  was  heavily  but- 
tressed by  their  own  practical  experience  with 
the  satellite  countries. 

The  Soviet  Union  herself  had  tried  to  weld 
the  satellites  together  in  Comecon  (the  So- 
viet bloc's  Council  for  Mutual  Economic  As- 
sistance) .  but  without  much  success.  If  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  the  manifestly  dominant 
partner  in  a  group  of  countries  united  by 
the  Communist  ideology,  could  not  develop 
an  effective  economic  union,  how  could  the 
West  hope  to  succeed? 

PROFOUND    IGNORANCE 

Behind  this  failure  and  this  scepticism  lay 
a  profound  Ignorance  of  the  flexibility  and 
ingenuity  of  Western  banking  and  mercantile 
technlq'jes — as  well  as  an  inability  to  ap- 
preciate the  strength  of  the  underlying  unity 
of  purpose  behind  the  members  of  the  six 
Common  Market  countries. 

Even  when  it  became  belatedly  clear  to 
the  Russians  that  the  six  (France,  West 
Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Luxembourg)  were  beginning  to  get 
somewhere  and  that  Britain,  amazingly, 
wants  to  Join  them,  Khrushchev  could  not 
at  first  decide  whether  this  was  a  good  or 
a  bad  thing. 

For  som.e  time  there  was  disposition  in 
Moscow  to  believe  that  the  development  of 
a  strong  Western  European  bloc  might  be  to 
the  Soviet  advantage — that  such  a  bloc  would 
emerge  as  a  threat  to  American  hegemony 
and  create  serioiis  friction  between  America 
and  her  European  allies. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Whatever  shape  the  new  European  unity 
takes,  it  portends  the  welding  together  by 
self-interest  of  a  strong  and  economically 
healthy  Europe  which  may  in  time  become 
a  political  entity  too  powerful  to  undermine. 

ATTRACTION   SEEN 

Such  an  entity  could  also  set  up  a  mag- 
netic attraction  not  only  for  the  neutrals 
but  also  for  Moscow's  own  satellites. 

The  countries  of  eastern  and  central  Eu- 
rope have  lately  been  looking  Increasingly  to 
trade  with  the  West  in  order  to  bolster  their 
own  economies.  They  could  be  severely 
damaged  by  the  raising  of  tariff  walls  against 
them. 

Hence  the  flood  of  propaganda  that  dally 
gathers  weight.  Soviet  foreign  language 
broadcasts  anathematizing  the  Common 
Market  are  now  beamed  to  every  coiintry 
which  might  be  remotely  affected  by  it. 


Thus  to  Africa  and  Asia  Moscow  seeks  to 
prove  that  the  Common  Market  representa 
neocolonialism.  Having  been  forced  to  bow 
to  the  wind  of  independence,  the  individual 
"imperialist"  countries  are  banding  together 
to  force  the  new  states  into  submitting  to 
economic  domination  Tlie  only  solution 
for  the  threatened  states  is  allegedly  to  mul- 
tiply their  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

ITALY    WEAK   LINK 

At  the  same  time,  not  content  with  at- 
tacking the  Common  Market  from  the  out- 
side. Moscow  seeks  to  undermine  it  from 
the  inside.  Tl^e  weak  link  Is  judged  to  be 
Italy. 

The  visit  to  Rome  of  A.  N.  Kosygln,  Rus- 
sian First  Deputy  Premier,  is  part  of  a  cam- 
paign of  blandishment  to  try  to  detach  the 
Italians,  with  their  strong  Communist  Party. 
from  the  Common  Market. 

Khrushchev's  discovery  that  In  the  Com- 
mon Market  capitalism  may  have  found  a 
new  lease  on  life  has  had  an  effect  that 
borders  on  the  traumatic.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  that. 

StESTITVTE   FOR  THE   UNITED   NATIONS — WoRLD 

Agency  Call£d  Dead  by  Some,  Wmi  Com- 
mon Market  More  EFFEcnvE 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 

Rome  —That  the  United  Nations  Is  dead 
l.s  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  best  qualified 
observers  in  Europe  There  won't  be  any 
official  burial  That  Is  not  necessary  when 
well-meaning  organizations  pass  on.  The 
League  of  Nations  was  hurried  without 
formalities  during  the  World  War  U  din  of 
arms  But  It  actually  died  long  before  when 
it  failed  to  act  in  a  major  crisis — the 
Japanese  Invasion  oi  Manchuria. 

Nobody  in  Europe  is  shedding  any  tears 
over  the  UN.  There  is  already  a  more  virile 
and  potentially  stronger  successor  In  the 
offing— the  Europe  of  the  fatherlands  In 
which  the  United  States  shows  more  than  a 
perfunctory  interest. 

For  the  time  being,  the  new  organization 
is  known  only  as  the  Common  Market.  But 
it  is  moving  at  a  fair  pace  toward  becoming 
a  political -military-economic  organization 
which  will  bind  together  nations  with  genu- 
ine common  interests.  It  will  represent.  If 
the  United  States  Joins,  the  most  progressive 
and  powerful  bloc  in  the  world. 

The  United  Nations  ceased  being  regarded 
by  the  European  nations  as  an  Instrument  of 
peace  when  they  saw  that  it  had  become  a 
cold  war  tool  of  the  Kremlin.  Occasional 
demonstrations  of  Interest  in  the  New  York 
organization  have  come  In  the  past  from 
politicians  who  gave  it  Upservice  becatise  the 
Washington  administration  believed  sincerely 
that  the  United  Nations  WiiS  a  cure-all  for 
international  problems  and  was  indispens- 
able for  the  survival  of  our  civilization. 

The  Western  Europeans  arc  far  more  realis- 
tic and  experienced  in  international  rela- 
tions. They  believe  that  regional  agree- 
ments between  like-minded  nations  are  more 
likely  to  maintain  a  balance  of  power  and 
peace  than  the  hodgepodge  babel  in  New 
York. 

The  cynical  French  were  among  the  first 
to  understand  that  the  glass  palace  (some 
called  it  menagerie)  wits  becoming  a  power- 
ful tnstru.ment  to  serve  the  interests  of  in- 
ternational communism.  But  because 
Washington  and  London  insisted  that  the 
world  peace  organization  was  experiencing 
only  growing  pains,  they  remained,  sneering- 
ly.  in  the  organization.  The  Indian  aggres- 
sion against  the  F'ortuguese  enclaves  proved 
the  French  were  right  It  was  the  Mviscovite 
veto  which  murdered  the  charter. 

•  «  •  •  • 

The  Congo  developments  have  destroyed 
the  last  illusions  of  those  who  hoped  to 
build  on  the  U.N. 

The  Benelux  countries — which  In  the  past 
parroted  the  words  of  American  leaders  who 


claimfd  that  "the  U.N.  was  the  only  hope 
of  humanity" — also  have  cooled  off.  They 
now  admit  that  the  organization  on  which 
the  smaller  nations  placed  their  reliance  for 
protection  against  the  greed  of  the  strong, 
has  become  "ihe  t<x)l  uf  the  bullies  and  op- 
pressors." 

«  •  •  *  • 

But  the  most  spectacular  voice  which  ad- 
mits that  the  U.N.  is  no  longer  an  instru- 
ment of  peace  has  come  surprisingly  from 
Great  Britain,  The  British,  like  ourselves, 
have  lulled  themselves  into  the  belief  that 
the  UH.,  despite  some  IneviUible  shortcom- 
ings, was  the  hope  for  the  siilvatlon  of  the 
human  race.  The  Katanga  operations,  and 
especially  the  Soviet  veto  in  the  Security 
Council  In  the  Goan  aggression,  have  rhanired 
this  viewpoint,  not  only  amons  the  bulk  of 
the  English  people,  but  also  in  the  Govern- 
ment. It  Is  hard  to  find  a  single  letter  to 
the  editor  in  any  London  newspaper  which 
has  anything  but  scorn  for  the  U.N. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  editorials  as  well 
as  the  letter  columns,  which  are  given  more 
space  than  in  our  newspapers,  are  unanimous 
In  refiecting  the  thought  that  the  UN  has 
ceased  to  be  o'  any  practical  use.  Lord 
Hume,  the  colorless  Foreign  Secretary,  under 
presstu-e  from  parliamentarians  and  tlie  pub- 
lic, has  been  compelled  \x)  Join  his  official 
voice  in  declaring  the  United  Nations  not 
only  useless,  but  even  harmful. 

There  would  be  no  such  unanimous  agree- 
ment among  peoples  and  government*  of 
Western  Europe  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  they  have  found  a  real  and  more  effec- 
tive sulietitute  in  what  General  de  Gaulle 
likes  to  call  Europe  des  Patrlcs.  or  what 
the  Germans  and  British  call  the  "Atlantic 
Alliance. 


RELIGIOUS  SCHOOLS  OF  POLAND 
AND  UN.  BONDS 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ne'W 
York:" 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  this 
day  introduced  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 539,  which  I  believe  is  timely  and 
appropriate  in  the  light  of  our  consider- 
ation of  the  United  Nations  bond  issue. 

This  resolution  Is  aimed  at  the  deplor- 
able takeover  of  the  religious  schools  of 
Poland.  The  Communist  government 
there  is  moving  on  a  Marxist  timetable 
as  the  aggressor  in  a  battle  for  the  minds 
of  Polish  children. 

Internally  parents  and  their  vicars  in 
the  .schools,  led  by  Cardinal  Stefan 
Wyszynaki  are  mounting  militant  oppo- 
sition incurring  the  usual  and  certain 
risks  of  such  opposition  under  commu- 
nism. 

If  the  free  world  is  indifferent  and  apa- 
thetic to  their  plipht  It  is  assigning  the 
future  generations  of  Poland  t-o  the 
bondaffe  of   atheistic   materiali.sm. 

As  an  instrument  of  freedom  is  it  prop- 
er for  the  United  Nations  to  operate  in  an 
internal  breach  of  basic  human  rights? 
It  is  if  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights  is  more  than  a  pious  parch- 
ment. That  declaration  states  at  article 
26: 

Everyone  lias  the  Ight  to  education.  Edu- 
cation shall  be  free,  at  least  in  the  elemen- 
tary and  fundamental  stages.  Elementary 
education  shall  be  compulsory.  •  •  •  Par- 
ents have  a  prior  right  to  choose  the  kind  of 
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education    that    shall    be    given     to     their 
children. 

It  is  evident  that  the  nationalization 
and  expropriation  of  private  schools  and 
educational  properties  by  the  State 
abrogates  th;s  article. 

Tliis  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  test 
whether  the  ieclaration  and  functions  of 
the  United  Nations  have  any  application 
or  effect  outs.de  the  free  world  and  inside 
the  lion  Curiam. 

To  the  ex'.ent  of  $100  million  we  arc 
about  t-o  fue:.  the  funiace.  That  should 
give  us  some  right  to  stoke  the  fires  of 
freedom.  T:ia"^^  f!res  will  always  live  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Pohsh  people.  Their 
fierce  courace  and  love  of  God  and  fam- 
ily is  legendary*.  While  these  qualities 
persist  no  t;.Tant  will  long  effect  their 
subjugation.  As  they  st-ek  the  survival 
of  their  schools  and  culture  their  strug- 
gle must  not  go  unheeded  We  have 
much  more  than  $100  million  here  at 
stake.  In  fact  we  liave  a5  much  to  lose 
as  they. 

I  am  proud  to  be  joined  in  this  reso- 
lution by  otl-  er  Members  of  the  Congress, 
particularly  by  the  distincui.shed  ccntle- 
man  from  W.scon.sm.  member  of  the  For- 
eign .Affairs  Committee,  the  Honorable 

CtEMENT    J    ZvEtO-y-KI. 

Mr  Z.\BLOCKI  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  pouit  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Z.ABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker  I  want 
to  commend  and  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished gfntleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  C.AHFT  for  introducing  the  resolu- 
tion. I  am  delighted  to  join  'Ri.th  him 
in  sponsoring  it.  I  believe  that  the  U5. 
delegation  to  the  United  Natiorxs  should 
exert  every  effort  lo  bnns  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  forthcoming  Gf-neral  A-ssem- 
bly  the  persistent  violation  by  the  Polish 
Government,  of  article  26  of  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

Article  26  of  that  declaration  ;s  very 
specific  It  states  that  'education  shall 
be  free."  It  further  goes  on  to  say.  and 
I  quote: 

Parents  hare  a  prior  right  to  chooae  the 
kind  of  education  that  ah*U  be  g^ven  to  their 
children. 

This  is  orie  of  the  basic  human  rights 
and  it  was  clearly  reafErmed  in  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
which  was  overwhelmingly  adopted  by 
the  Urxited  Natioro  GeriCra!  Assembly  in 
1948.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was 
not  one  vote  cast  againsl  the  adoption 
of  this  deciaralion- 

Now  it  is  quite  clear,  not  only  to  those 
of  U5  who  vl5ite<i  Poland  but  to  all  who 
r"-3d  the  daily  newspapers,  that  these 
r.ght.s  of  the  pecple  of  Polard  have  been 
IX'rsL=:tently  abrogated  and  violated  by 
tJie  Polish  Government.  Through  na- 
tionalizauon.  expropnation  of  private 
schools  and  methodical  repression  of 
r-i-ligious  education,  the  regime  in  Po- 
land h.as  deprived  the  parenLs  in  that 
coujitry  of  their  inalienable  righx.  to 
s>=^lect  artd  provide  their  children  with 
:.'-e  type  of  education  which  they  con- 
i.ier  best  for  Lhem. 
cvm— ;22S 


The  Polish  Goverrjnenfs  drive  to  sup- 
press educational  facilities  sponsored 
and  conducted  by  religious  groups  has 
been  particularly  evident  for  years. 
Only  the  determined  opposition  of  the 
Puliih  people,  led  in  this  fight  by  the 
courageous  primate  of  Poland.  Stefan 
Cardinal  Wyszynaki.  has  thus  far  pre- 
vented the  Government  from  completely 
achieving  its  goals  in  this  field 

I  think  that  it  is  incomlxnt  'd-^y^r.  tos 
in  the  free  world  to  lend  o's^  .■^•jppo.n  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Polish  people  to  pre- 
sei-ve  their  basic  h'aman  rights.  I  be- 
lieve, therefore,  that  ^e  should  strive 
to  bring  before  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral A.ssemb!y  the  question  of  the  vio- 
lations by  the  Polish  Government,  of 
article  26  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights.  This  is  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  re.solution  which  we  are 
mtrod'acmg  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  it 
will  be  acted  upon  by  the  House  as 
promptly  as  pjossible. 


PROPOSED  MZP.GER  OF  PENNSYL- 
VANIA AND  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL 
RAILROADS 

Mr.  DLT>SKI.  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  lo  extend  my  re- 
marks at  th.s  point  m  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneoiis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker  as  a  vig- 
orous opponent  of  p.'oposf-d  railroad 
mergers  and  corj^olidatioruS  I  wish  to  :r.- 
clude  a  resolution  adopte<i  by  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  the  City  of  Buffalo.  N  Y  . 
ov.  September  4.  1962.  in  opposition  to  the 
req-i'^sted  merger  of  the  Penr^ylvania 
and  New  York  Central  Railroads.  I 
wholeheartedly  concur  with  this  resolu- 
tion which  follows: 
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PECPOSED     MEECEE    OT    THE    PTNNS  YLV.^VLi     KHD 

■ST^    TORK    CrN-TEJlI.    lAILEOADS 

Whereas  a  merger  o!  the  Pen^isylvinii  and 
the  New  York  Central  Railroo^ifi  a£  pro- 
posed, if  permitted,  will  have  seri^^u*  and  de- 
preskUig  economic  effec-s  on  the  citizens  ana 
communities  La  the  entire  western  New  York 
area:  and 

Whereas  this  merger  would  result  m  the 
abolition  o'  many  railroad  Jobs  and  ac  a  con- 
sequence, remove  from  the  western  New 
York  communities  a  liLrge  amount  o!  income 
which  is  presently  be..--.g  spent  by  sa.d  em- 
ployees in  the   western  New  York  area,   and 

Whereas  the  merger  would  als-o  create  » 
situation  which  would  lead  to  the  uprrjcting 
and  the  relocation  cT  many  ol  the  c;U2*i.^ 
of  this  community  who  are  presently  settled 
here  and  as  discloeed  In  the  actual  and  pro- 
posed operations  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dential Study  Commission  would  never  be 
certain  as  to  where  they  may  establish 
homes;  and 

Whereas  Buffalo,  through  the  ill-ad'. Ised 
R.'>tkefei:er  railroad  relief  program  enacted 
t'..  stab.lize  &.r.d  put  this  Industry  on  a  lirm 
f.nan-'.'il  r>:--;ng.  ha*  already  caused  the 
Ttrr.'- ■:.  c'  n-.,i::ons  of  d  jUars  worth  of  raii- 
r:id  p.-  pertT  from  the  city's  tax  roll* 
theretj  increasing  the  tax  burdcTiS  on  our 
already  cverburdened   property  owners,    and 

'■Thereas  many  of  our  citizens  are  uriaware 
:f  i^.e  t.-em^.i-:l:".is  wage*  paid  railroad  ex- 
er'^ti'.es  3-5  Te.;  ij:  •.:-rlr  other  cr»t!y  br-r.e- 
£•.«    i..'.   i.:   ::'■  e i r.-^ r.j*''    'A  t.^e   w.irkp.'s     and 

W  .-."^-f-'i'  ::.'■  '.tT  "f  B'jfTfel^.  1*  !n  a  ;x>»l- 
\„^z.  -i.:..::.  w,uld  br.ng  great  economic  di«- 


a«ter  to  1:  by  such  a  merger;  N'x  therefore, 
belt 

KtaaHatd  Tha*  -he  C  mmon  Council  of 
the  City  or  B^^.fa.  :  rr.err.onaiiz^  the  Icter- 
etate  Cotnmove  c-  m.T. .A«ion  to  G*fer  &.'.■ 
decision  In  conn*^  : .  jr.  ■».vh  tne  r*<j -'^f'- 
merger  Vit  the  Hew  Y^rx.  Ceni^i.  a.,  i  '  ' 
Pen-Liylvfinia  Rai.-    ^c::     ar*d    :^    .:    f^.-..'.- 

Revalvtd,    That    -^.e    Crr.rr.^r.    ^     ..r.    .:    of 
the  City  of   Bufla.^   it." rr.jr .z..:za    'ho    :    ••^- 
state  Coramerce  CotumLv^irm  Uj  h     ::    z  .'  ^ 
hearing!  In   the  city   of   Buffalo  wher'^..-    ^- 
pertlnent  facte  relatintr  t.    the  prrc  p.'r->-:  n- > 
ger    and    lt«    effect    tn      ne    c  .'r.mu.'..--7    t>^ 
present«<^   to  said   Comrn-'  .  .n    t-     r.* 
aUiaeA  In  connection   with   .n    '..'   '.-:.;  . 
tlon;  and  be  ll  further 

Resolw/1,  That  the  city  clerk  forwarJ  -i 
certified  ?opy  of  this  resolution  *-  th<»  '~h  -- 
man  of  the  Interstate  C^xnnr.^—"  Crr.rr^  ■- 
don  as  well  as  Senators  jAvrrs  and  Kxattv  . 
and  Congressmen  Dcxski,  Pmn:-,  n  a.-.i 
Miixot 

Aloptfd. 
Attest 

STAXtXT  MoLnc 

Ctfjr  Clrrk. 


THE  "SVOPJiLNG  CONGRESSMAN- 
JOHN  J   ROO.NEY 

Mr.  IIBONATI.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a^ 
unarJmous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  an  article 
from  the  Safjrday  Evening  Post. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  LIBONATI.  Mr  Speaker,  in  this 
Wa-shm  rton  world  of  political  fantasy 
and  bantenng  jungle  operation — one  sel- 
dom cx;x.-rienct-s  the  thrill  of  reading  of 
humorois  anecdotes  and  ludicrous  inci- 
dents that  occur  in  the  committee  hear- 
ing room  in  exchanges  between  the 
witnesses  and  their  questioners  at  the 
cGmniittee  level. 

O'or  good  friend  Congressman  John  J. 
RooNEY,  of  Brooklj-n.  was.  the  subjc-ct  of 
an  article  written  by  the  celebrated 
journalist,  Peter  Wyden  for  the  Saturday 
Everting  Post.  The  article  treated  with 
the  career  and  character  of  our  distm- 
guished  colleague,  as  well  as  hLs  work 
touching  upon  the  hearings  of  his  sub- 
comm:ttee  and  the  humorous  exchanges 
with  the  witne.s.^es  during  the  giving  of 
testimony.  These  incidents  were  por- 
trayed by  the  wnter  in  masterful  style 

One's  interest  is  stimulated  by  the  tn- 
trir-iing  development  of  the  narrative, 
unfolding  m  pungent  desciiptive  phrases 
and  spicy  word  structure  the  true  char- 
acteristics and  mannerisms  of  one  of  the 
most  infiuential  and  dedicated  men  in 
thf-  Congress. 

It  brings  out  clearly  his  relentless  pur- 
suit of  the  truth  in  his  questioning  of  the 
contentions  of  tho.se  whose  new  prcpo.sals 
or  programs  require  Increased  approprl- 
atior^. 

Congre.s.sman  Rookey  Is  still  the  mas- 
ter trial  lawyer — clever  and  meticulous 
In  cro.ss-examlnation  in  preparing  by 
RT^mingly  innocent  questions,  the  trap 
for  the  kill — and  then  with  a  crj-ptlc  or 
sarca.5tlc  remark,  destroying  the  col- 
lapsing pror>oRal. 

Ihc  gentleman  from  New  Ycuk. 
Congressman  Rooniy,  truly  repicirnta 
thf  membcr.'-.hlp'B  composite  Idr-nl  of  a 
true  Coijf,i<;>hman  b  Coniirf.s.sniftn.    lie  la 
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fair  in  his  treatment  of  a  subject  under 
discussion,  but  does  not  tolerate  flimsy 
and  effervescent  empty  reasoning  as  a 
basis  for  expecting  taxpayers'  money  to 
support  idealistic  impractical  dreanis  of 
theorists  and  crackpots. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York, 
Congressman  Rooney,  gives  no  quarter 
and  asks  none  when  in  hot  pursuit  of  a 
phony  program  or  excessive  expendi- 
tures or  demands  for  funds. 

The  Congress  knows  that  when  the 
eentleman  from  New  York,  Congress- 
man Rooney.  handles  the  committee 
bill  on  the  floor,  that  the  previous  work 
of  the  committee  at  Che  hearings  have 
m  presenting  the  legislation  before  the 
body  culled  out  and  eliminated  within 
human  error  every  major  objection  to 
its  enactment. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Congressman  Rooney,  is  a  product  of 
the  old  school  of  thought— be  certain  be- 
fore you  move  on  a  question,  and  then 
do  the  best  you  can  to  influence  others 
to  believe  as  you  do. 

The  Congressman  is  as  kind  and  con- 
siderate of  the  interests  of  fair  and  rea- 
sonable people  as  he  can  be  caustic  and 
sardonic  in  treating  with  the  selfish  prac- 
tices of  others.  His  analytical  and  alert 
mind  is  reflected  in  the  sharpness  and 
speedy  retort  in  debate.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  Congressman 
Rooney,  can  disturb  a  whole  community 
in  a  split  second  by  some  sad-faced  ob- 
servation of  its  lack  of  virility  of  civic 
consciousness,  and  a  few  hours  later 
anoint  the  pride-wounded  officials  with 
sweet  scintillating  encomiums  of  their 
dedicated  contributions  to  an  unappre- 
ciative  public. 

And  yet  at  other  times — I  have  fol- 
lowed him  into  communities  where  he 
left  before  smoothing  the  waters— and 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  com- 
munity were  armed  to  the  ears  to  maim 
and  kill  the  first  Congressman  who  came 
along.  Yes.  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York,  Congressman  Rooney,  is  a  person- 
ality— a  lovable  character,  and  the 
newspaper  fraternity  love  him — he  is 
news  wherever  he  goes. 

The  people  back  home  in  his  district 
are  the  true  evaluators  of  his  .'services. 
His  loyalty  to  them  is  measured  by  the 
count  at  the  ballot  box,  election  after 
election.  John  Rooney  loves  the  human 
family — the  ethnic  groups  of  his  area 
know  no  other  allegiance.  He  is  delib- 
erate and  sober  of  judgment  when  cir- 
cumstances require  decisions.  He  can  be 
vitriolic,  pugnacious,  and  cutting  in  at- 
tack or  defense  when  other  circum- 
stances confront  him.  arousing  his 
mettle. 

We,  the  Members  of  Congress,  who 
know  him  best  are  proud  of  his  friend- 
ship and  compliment  him  on  this  fine 
article  dedicated  to  his  invaluable  serv- 
ice in  the  Congress.  Peter  Wyden  has 
written  a  mirrored,  true  picture  of  our 
picturesque  colleague.  We  salute  Brook- 
lyn for  its  unflinching  pride  in  returning 
each  time  their  distinguished  incom- 
parable Congressman  from  Gowanus, 
Hon.  John  J.\mes  Rooney,  The  article 
follows: 


The  M-an  Who  Frightens  Bureaucrats 
(By  Peter  Wyden) 

Certain  maliciously  Inclined  wits  in  Wash- 
ington, DC  .  have  long  had  the  urge  to  send 
through  the  State  Department  an  emissary 
who  would  flit  from  door  to  door  shouting: 
•Rooney  Is  coming."  These  wits  contend 
that  the  impact  would  be  entertaining.  Cof- 
fee cups  would  vanish.  Desks  would  be  swept 
clean,  especially  of  papers  relating  to  de- 
partmental finances.  Blood  pressures  would 
bounce  upward.  Some  officials  might  risk  a 
break  to  the  backstairs  exits.  The  reaction, 
in  sum.  would  be  that  of  a  reform  school 
suddenly  visited  by  the  chairman  of  the 
parole  board. 

This  would  be  understandable,  because 
such.  Indeed,  Is  the  relationship  between 
Congressman  John  James  Roonet,  Democrat, 
of  Brooklyn.  NY  ,  and  the  State  Department, 
as  well  as  the  Justice  Department,  the  en- 
tire system  of  Federal  courts  and  the  U.S. 
Information  Atjency.  which  is  supposed  to 
put  our  best  propaganda  foot  forward  all 
over  the  world. 

Technically.  Rooney,  who  looks  like  a  bald- 
ing, undersized  Uncle  Sam  with  bad  diges- 
tion, is  only  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  In  cold  fact,  all  the 
above  departments  must  apply  to  him  for 
their  bread  and  butter.  This  circumstance 
has  transformed  Rooney,  a  onetime  assistant 
district  attorney,  into  what  James  Reston, 
of  the  New  York  Times,  has  called  "one  of 
the  most  powerful  men  in  America,  In  a 
negative  way."  and  the  suspicion  has  arisen 
that  his  negative  ways  are  damaging  Ameri- 
cas standing  abroad. 

Few  of  his  constituents — In  fact,  few 
voters  outside  Washington — are  aware  of  it, 
but  Rodneys  power  to  withhold  appropria- 
tions gives  him  virtual  veto  rights  over  some 
of  the  most  delicate  aspects  of  foreign  policy. 

Just  how  he  uses  his  power  Is  a  matter 
of  dispute  It  is  beyond  controversy,  how- 
ever, that  his  decisions  are  rarely  questioned; 
that,  in  10  years,  he  has  sliced  well  over  $1 
billion  off  the  budgets  that  pass  before  his 
baggy,  steel-blue  eyes;  and  that  perhaps  no 
other  cross-examiner  In  Washington  has  so 
c  ■  ummately  mastered  the  art  of  making 
iin  appropriations-h'.inttng  civil  servant  ap- 
pear like  a  confidence  man. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1959,  beginning  this 
July,  the  Rooney  hearings  have  been  recorded 
m  five  volumes  totaling  1,868  pages.  Most 
of  them  are  peppered  with  questions  by  this 
Irish  emigrants'  son  who  Is  referred  to,  even 
by  colleagues,  as  "Mr.  Chairman."  His 
questions  ^re  brief:  "When?"  "Why?" 
"Where  did  you  get  that  figure?"  "How 
much  is  that  going  to  cost  the  taxpayers?" 
Or,  "What  have  you  done  with  the  money?" 
Vague  explanations  he  cuts  off  with  remarks 
like  "These  self-serving  declarations,  Mr. 
Secretary,  do  not  mean  a  thing."  Or  Just: 
■  Stop   kidding." 

As  a  result,  a  substantial  segment  of 
Washington  officialdom  will  not  move  with- 
out first  genuflecting  in  the  direction  of  the 
great  needier  from  Brooklyn.  As  the  budget 
director  of  one  agency  testifies;  "Anything 
we  do  here  we  do  on  the  basis  of,  'Could  I 
explain  this  to  Roonet?"  " 

The  Importance  of  explaining  things  to 
Roonet  is  being  blamed,  for  example,  for 
some  of  the  tribulations  of  the  severely 
criticized  American  exhibit  at  the  Brussels 
Worlds  Fair  Roonet  did  not  attempt  to 
dictate  its  contents.  Nor  do  his  appropri- 
ations show  that  he  was  notably  stingy. 
Officials  responsible  for  the  exhibit  asked 
for  $15  million  and  got  $1,3,445,000.  But  they 
had  to  extract  it  in  installments.  Again  and 
again  they  had  to  appear  before  Roonet  to 
justify  every  vltamln-pill  display  and  every 
artist's   booking.     This,   they  contend,   kept 


them  so  harassed  that  they  had  little  time 
to  prepare  a  master  plan  for  the  exhibit. 

Their  estimate  of  Rooney  supports  the 
observation  of  a  White  House  adviser: 
"Rooney  doesn't  see  the  woods.  He  sees 
trees.  In  his  zeal  to  hammer  at  the  nickels 
and  dimes,  he  develops  no  sense  of  the  sweep 
of  the  oversea  problem" 

Rooney,  on  the  other  hand  maintains 
that  the  "sweep  "  of  things  is  perfectly  plain 
to  him,  but  that  any  budget  must  be  combed 
for  waste.  "I  approach  it  with  the  idea 
that  It  can  be  cut."  he  says,  "It's  an  aj-klng 
price."  In  the  process  of  probing  a  budget, 
Rooney  sees  himself  as  the  personal  Repre- 
sentative of  every  abused  taxpayer  in  the 
land.   Including  John  J.   Roonet. 

Besides,  it  Is  a  matter  of  pride  in  pure 
craftsmanship;  leaving  a  btidget  unmolested 
Is  about  as  easy  for  Rooney  as  It  is  for  a 
surgeon  to  send  home  a  case  of  acute  ap- 
pendicitis. 

The  chairman  likes  to  start  his  surgery  by 
throwing  witnesses  on  the  defensive  The 
Far  Eastern  expert  of  the  Information  Agen- 
cy, for  instance,  found  himself  on  the  ropes 
not  long  ago  when  Rooney  casually  inquired 
about  the  relationship  between  America  and 
Japan: 

"Question.  Is  it  better  now  than  It  was  5 
years  ago? 

'Answer    I  believe,  sir,  that  basically  It  Is. 

"Question.  Would  you  say  It  Is  better  now 
than  it  was  2  years  ago? 

"Answer.  I  would   say   basically  that  It  Is. 

"Question.  Then  why  do  you  want  a  cou- 
ple of  hundred  thousand   more  for  Japan?" 

This  fellow  was  getting  off  gently  Roderlc 
L.  O'Connor,  the  State  Department  security 
chief,  offered  a  detailed  statemetit  Justifying 
his  request  for  $465,000  and  added  that  he 
had  only  one  or  two  additional  comments. 
Rooney  remarked:  "Quite  all  right,  but  you 
better  make  $465,000  worth  of  comments" 
Harold  B.  Hoskins.  director  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Institute,  was  tripped  into  an  obvi- 
ous error  of  on-the-spot  arithmetic  which 
caused  Rooney  to  observe:  'It's  a  good 
thing  you're  not  teaching  mathematics,  pro- 
fessor." Miss  Frances  Knight,  head  of  the 
State  Department's  Passport  Office,  asked 
how,  within  Rooney  s  rules,  she  might  deal 
with  a  problem.  Rooney  countered  "We 
ask  the  questions  on  this  side  of    the  table" 

Quite  a  few  of  his  witnesses  fall  prey  to 
what  may  be  called  the  Rooney  syndrome. 
USIA  chiefs  conduct  week-long  rehearsals 
for  his  hearings.  The  Rooney  role  Is  as- 
signed to  the  most  unimpressionable  official 
available.  Nevertheless,  competent  spokes- 
men find  their  memories  going  blank  when 
they  face  their  inqul.sUor.  Their  faces  grow 
white  or  pink.  Perspiration  pours  from 
them.  Their  voices  quiver.  One  otherwi.se 
articulate  official  was  so  unstrung  after  tes- 
tifying that  he  offered  his  resignation  as 
soon  as  he  returned  to  the  office  Another 
was  caught  by  his  wife  arguing  with  an 
Imaginary  Rooney  in  the  shaving  mirror. 

The  chairman,  now  55  and  sparsely  white- 
haired,  is  a  study  in  perpetual  motion.  He 
measures  5  feet  T'j  Inches  and  his  weight 
has  stabilized  at  150  pounds,  thanks  to  a  low- 
cholesterol  diet.  He  is  so  keyed  up  that  the 
act  of  sitting  down  is  difficult  for  him.  He 
almost  never  occupies  more  than  a  chair's 
edge.  He  reads,  talks,  dictates  letters,  and 
even  entertains  visitors  at  home  standing  up. 
He  rarely  takes  a  weekend  off  and  has  had 
no  vacation  since  1956.  when  he  took  a  drive 
to  the  Midwest  and  spent  most  of  his  time 
at  the  Democratic  National  Convention. 

Money  is  the  commanding  passion  of  his 
life.  Not  making  money — he  Is  one  of  the 
few  attorneys  in  Congress  without  a  lucra- 
tive law  practice  back  home.  It's  saving 
money  that  preoccupies  him,  and  not  just  in 
the  ofBce.  His  wife  Catherine,  whom  he 
calls  "the   boss,"   is    questioned   by   Roonet 
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on  every  household  expense.  A  $122  repair 
bill  for  the  family  car.  a  1953  model  which 
Roonet  Intends  to  drive  "Indefinitely,"  sets 
off  a,  typical  show  of  the  chairman's  Interest: 
••Why  did  he  have  to  do  thaf"  'What  did 
he  have  to  say  about  it?"  '  Dldn  t  we  Just 
have  a  muffler  job  done?" 

Rooney  Is  the  one  man  in  the  party  who 
always  adds  the  dinner  check  d  think  you're 
a  dope  If  you  don't).  And  he  is  conceivably 
the  only  motorist  who,  in  casual  conversa- 
tion atK)Ut  trips  from  Washington  to  New 
York,  can  cite  the  total  of  all  bridge,  turn- 
pike, and  tunnel  tolls;  $3.40. 

His  attitude  toward  bureaucrats  Is  some- 
thing less  tlian  reverent.  "The  trouble  with 
too  many  guys'  over  there  is  that  they  don't 
know  what  they're  talking  about,"  lie  -says 
flatly.  The  depth  of  his  contempt  fur  some 
of  these  "guys"  is  illustrated  by  one  of  the 
chairman's  pastimes;  donning  a  Horn  burg 
and  a  pair  of  gloves  and  exchanging  hts 
unmistakable  Brooklynese  fv»r  a  flawless  Har- 
vard accent,  he  enacts  his  impression  of  a 
State  Department  "snob  "  sneering  at  an 
uncultured  BrcKjkiyn  Congressman 

Another  of  his  peeves  Is  any  new  project 
considered  imaginative  by  its  proponents  and 
a  "harebrained  scheme  "  by  tlie  chairman  A 
case  in  point  was  the  $3,790,500  request  for 
an  aircraft  carrier  to  be  loaded  with  propa- 
ganda exhibits  and  Cinerama  and  moved  all 
over  the  world  from  port  to  port  for  viewing 
by   the   natives. 

"Holy  .smoke,  that  was  a  t>eauty  "  he  re- 
calls. "We  Just  took  a  IcHjk  and  figured  it 
would  ct«jt  SIX  or  seven  bucks  for  each  one 
of  them  Cambodians  to  watch  Cinerama, 
So  we  sunk  the  carrier  "  Not.  however,  be- 
fore having  Kome  fun  with  lis  chief  advo- 
cate, Abbott  Wa.'-Lburn,  Deputy  Director  of 
the  USIA.  RooNEV  nicknamed  him  Admiral 
Washburn." 

Men  like  Washburn  might  be  expected  to 
love  Roonet  less  than  a  brother.  In  fact, 
antl-Rooney  sentiments  are  not  rare  in 
Washington,  although  his  position  at  the 
purse  strings  keeps  them  under  cover.  "I 
could  sit  for  hours  and  tell  yuu  what  a  so 
and  so  Roonet  Is,"  says  one  of  his  victims, 
but  I  don  t  think  Id  better"  Another 
says:  He's  an  utterly  ruthless  man."  But 
a  third  sizes  up  the  majority  view  like  this; 
"He  makes  you  awful  mad.  but  you  don't 
dislike  him.  In  his  own  curious  way.  I 
gue.ss  he's  doing  his  Job.  It's  these  methods 
of  hiR  that  get  under  your  skin.  To  him, 
you're  guilty  until  proven  innocent.  But 
it's  also  his  methods  that  get  results.  He 
puts  you  on  your  mettle." 

HooNEYS  advocacy  of  the  taxpayers'  In- 
terest generally  takes  precedence  over  his 
politics.  His  badgering  is  nearly  always 
scrupulously  nonpartisan  Once  In  the  Tru- 
man days,  he  was  displeased  with  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  It  waiited  Its  budget 
Increased  by  $637  000  whUe  Roonet  bad  a 
report  from  his  Investigators  suggesting  that 
the  CAB'S  business  was  being  run  with  less 
than  exemplary  dispatch.  Chief  witness  was 
Joseph  J.  O'Coiinell.  Jr  ,  a  fellow  Democrat 
Rooney  insisted  on  calling  him  O'Donnell 
and  when  the  witness  made  a  pitch  for  98 
new  employees  the  chairman  said.  'I  think 
If  you  would  direct  yourself  to  telling  us 
what  you  have  done  In  the  past  year  rather 
than  what  you  expect  to  do  with  new  people 
who  I  know  now  are  not  going  to  be  ap- 
proved. It  would  save  time," 

Even  the  Supreme  Court  knows  better  than 
to  pull  its  rank  on  the  chairman.  When 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  requested  $33,000 
this  year  for  an  electronic  "blrdproofing" 
system  against  starlings,  Roonet  loaded  the 
record  with  so  much  sarcasm  about  "dirty 
birds"  which  would  be  chased  ofT  the  Highest 
Court  to  take  refuge  across  the  street  on  the 
Capitol,  that  Chief  Justice  Warren  phoned 


to  say:  "John,  you  can  forget  the  blrdproof- 
ing," 

Sloppy  arithmetic  disturbs  BooifiT.  "I'm 
no  good  in  mathematics."  he  asserts,  "but  I 
can  add."  He  is  also  haoidy  with  percentages. 
Lately,  a  I>eputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
was  rebuked  for  quickly  figuring  at  a  hear- 
ing that  a  proposed  Increase  for  tlie  con- 
sulate at  Belo  Horlzonte,  Brazil,  amounted 
to  50  percent  In  his  meticulous,  almost 
childlike  handwriting.  Roonet  scribbled  on 
his  scratch  pad.  then  protested  that  the  in- 
crease was  "approximately  67  percent."  The 
Deputy  Secretary  apologized  as  a  trapped 
pickpocket  might 

RooNEY's  sniping  is  not  without  reason. 
Some  years  ago,  he  discovered  the  State  De- 
partment purchaslne  "executive  WLiSt^bas- 
kets"  at  $27  each.  "Is  there  something  un- 
usual about  these  wastebaskets?"  he  de- 
manded "Are  they  huge?  Are  they  fancy?" 
The  following  year  he  manaeed  a  friendly 
tresture:  he  complimented  the  Department 
tor  having  bought,  instead,  other  waste- 
baskets  for  $10 

Another  year  he  found  the  U.SIA  offering, 
for  free  distribution  abroad.  15-volume  sets 
of  encyclopedias  costing  $79  50  each;  120  sets 
had  been  shlpj^ed  on  request  by  the  local 
USIA  public  affairs  officer  to  Vientiane. 
Laos,  where  he  had  been  able,  despite  heroic 
effort,  to  dispose  of  only  50  sets. 

Roonet  blew  up.  "Does  anybody  read  these 
encyclopedias''"  he  asked.  "Wouldn't  It  be 
better  if  we  gave  them  the  money  In  hot 
dogs'""  But  behind  his  fit  of  pique  there  was 
a  purpose  Rooney  knows  that  public  ridi- 
cule of  blunders  in  wastebaskets  and  encyclo- 
pedias makes  departmental  budget  experts 
look  more  critically  at  expenditures  Which 
Is  precisely  what  Roonet  wants. 

RooNTYs  cantankerousness  is  actually 
worth  money  to  the  State  Department  and 
his  other  charges.  This  is  due  to  his  personal 
standing  In  the  little-understcxjd  machinery 
which  feeds  money  requests  from  the  White 
House  into  the  Capitol  at  one  side  and  pro- 
duces appropriations  at  the  ether.  State. 
USIA.  and  Justice  Department  requests  go 
first  to  Roonet's  subcommittee.  Within  this 
club,  Rooney  is  pretty  much  boss.  Tlie  f-ull 
Appropriations  Committee  Is  the  next  higher 
authority.  It  appreciates  Roonet's  fervor 
and  rarely  trifles  with  his  recommendations. 
Next  they  go  to  the  House  floor,  where  his 
colleagues  are  aware  of  Roonet's  diligence 
and  his  talent  for  harpooning  challengers  In 
debate  Senators  know  that  If  Ihey  add 
much  to  Roonet's  requests  and  a  compro- 
mise Senate-House  conference  Is  necessary  to 
settle  the  dl.fference,  the  gentleman  from 
Brooklyn  will  not  give  ground  easily. 

The  legislative  process  requires  Rooney  to 
take  on  the  role  of  defense  attorney  as  soon 
as  the  money  bill  leaves  his  committee.  And 
to  beat  off  any  attacks  on  the  House  floor. 
he  must  consider  political  fundamentals. 
One  of  these  is  every  Congressman's  notion 
that  it  Is  smart  to  crusade  against  "frills" 
for  "siriped-panta  boys,"  Rooney  normally 
denies  them  this  fun  by  ( 1 1  enjoying  it  him- 
self first  and  (2)  perhaps  winding  up  with 
more  money  for  certain  sensitive  items  than 
his  colleagues  might  shell  out  in  a  free-for- 
all  on  the  House  floor. 

Wlien  the  chairman  questions  the  men 
from  the  State  Department  about  what  they 
call  "reprcsentf.tion  allowances"  and  he  calls 
the  "booze  bill,"  his  needle  turns  Into  a 
horse  syringe.  Taken  at  face  value,  his  ques- 
tions would  permit  only  the  conclusion  that 
all  such  entertainment  Is  drunken  boon- 
doggling. ("Do  you  find  you  get  much  work 
done  at  these  soirees  and  parties?");  and 
that  is  prohibitively  expensive.  Actually, 
Rooney,  a  hearty  Scotch-and-soda  man. 
thinks  such  divertissement  Is  necessary  But 
he  wants  its  expense  kept  down  to  satisfy 


the  political  instincts  of  liis  colleagues  and 
his  own  frugality. 

More  than  most  men,  Roonet  is  dis- 
cerniblv  a  product  of  hla  past.  His  mother, 
Ellen  FilKimons,  came  from  County  Leltrim 
and  went  to  work  In  her  father's  flower 
store  at  161  Court  Street.  Brooklyn.  The 
Congressman's  two  brothers  still  operate  the 
same  shop.  His  father.  James,  arrived  irom 
County  Sligo  In  1888.  became  a  deckhand 
on  the  Fall  River  Line,  then  went  to  work 
in  the  Fitzsimons  shop  and  married  the 
boss'  daughter. 

The  Congressman  was  born  In  the  cold- 
water  flat  over  the  store  and  performed 
chores  there  so  early  that  an  agent  of  the 
children's  society  once  expressed  concern 
about  the  precocious  employee. 

RooNEi  tcxiay  In'.ariably  appears  immacu- 
late. His  suits,  costing  $125  tops,  are  nearly 
all  dark  gray  or  blue.  He  W£is  notably  neat 
as  a  Court  Street  kid,  too.  When  a  stickball 
rolled  into  a  sewer,  he  was  the  one  young- 
ster who  washed  his  hands.  "He  always  had 
his  Jacket  on,"  recalls  Donald  OToole,  Dep- 
uty Commerce  Commissioner  cf  New  York, 
who  grew  up  with  Rooney  and  ser\ed  with 
hun  in  Congress.  'He  always  looked  like  the 
foreman." 

The  chairman's  flair  for  figures  manifested 
Itself  before  he  went  through  St.  Pa'ai  s 
Parochial  School,  St,  Francis  Prep  School 
and  St  Francis  College  In  Brooklyn.  He 
knew  the  one  store  that  gave  an  extra 
licorice  for  a  p>enny.  At  14.  he  kept  the 
flower  store's  books.  When  a  playmate  got 
a  new  catcher's  mitt.  John  Just  about  ripped 
It  apart  to  check  Its  quality. 

While  the  Rooneys  were  relatively  well  off, 
the  old  neighborhood's  distaste  for  waste 
undoubtedly  shaped  Roonet's  later  preoc- 
cupation with  the  subject.  "We  were  a  class 
of  people  that  had  to  watch  every  dollar," 
OToole  points  out  "Tou  didn't  buy  bread 
because  it  was  beautifully  packaged,  but  be- 
cause it  would  feed  the  family." 

Even  as  a  teenager  Roonet  was  a  regular 
reader  of  paving  contract  awards  and  other 
fine  print  m  the  city  record.  He  drifted  into 
law  like  most  gregarious,  ambitious  Irish 
lads  who  were  not  Interested  In  medicine. 
the  other  profession  that  brought  prestige 
on  Court  Street 

At  Fordham  Law  School,  Roonxt  was 
forced  to  apply  hlnacelf  for  the  first  time 
He  had  barely  made  the  lecture  hall  In  time 
for  the  first  class  In  contracts.  Only  seats 
In  front  were  vacant.  The  professor  was  I. 
Maurice  Wormser,  a  brilliant  author  of  text- 
books but  quite  deaf.  Roontt,  his  seat- 
mate  New  York  attorney  Osborne  A  Mc- 
Kegney  and  a  few  others  within  easy  reach 
did  all  the  reciting  because  the  professor 
could  hear  nobody  else. 

"It  was  the  greatest  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened to  me."  Roo.NTT  says  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  his  class  (1935^.  Including  the  top 
man.  McKegney.  flunked  the  bar  examina- 
tion on  the  first  try  Roonzy  passed  'He 
thinks  legally,"  McKegney  explains,  "He 
discards  the  unnecessary  and  gets  right  to 
the  nub.     You  don't  find  that  too  often." 

After  law  sch.>oI,  Roo.vet  became  a  real 
estate  title  examiner  and  then  established 
his  practice  at  163  Court  Street,  in  a  store 
next  to  the  flower  shop  He  specialized  In 
tedious  title  closings  and  wills.  The  hours 
were  long,  but  Rooney  was  well  pnld.  He  at- 
tributes much  of  his  success  to  his  canary- 
colored  legal  folders  and  other  devices  be- 
speaking a  spick-and-span  operation.  "I 
learned  that  neatness  was  of  great  value." 
he  observes.  "It  would  get  things  resolved  In 
your  favor." 

In  1940.  William  O'Dwyer  became  Brook- 
lyn's racket-busting  district  attorney. 
Rooney  and  "Blllo"  were  btiddles.  so 
ODwver  drafted  him  as  an  assistant  dlsulct 
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attorney  at  $7,500  n  year  It  was  a  steep  cut 
in  Income,  but  Billo's  crusading  zeal  was 
infectious  in  those  days 

"RooNET  was  a  great  prosecutor,"  testi- 
fies Judge  Samuel  Leibowuz.  He  woxild  not 
try  the  most  elementary  assault  case,  for 
example,  without  viewing  Its  scene.  If  It 
occurred  late  at  night.  Rooney  would  go 
there  late  at  night  to  see  everything  as  the 
participants  saw  it.  His  reputation,  how- 
ever, was  made  with  the  Hymie  Caplin  case. 

Caplm  was  a  boxing  manager  who  also 
happened  to  supervise  a  mob  of  cardsharps. 
Card  cheating  is  a  rarely  punished  vocation-. 
It  Ls  difficult  to  prove  and  hard  to  find  juries 
with  sympathy  for  de.'endants. 

RooNET  uncovered  victims  one  by  one:  a 
real  estate  broker  who  lost  $15,000;  a  Park 
Avenue  doctor  who  lost  $18,000;  a  jeweler 
who  had  to  quit  business  after  losing  $75,000 
Known  losses  exceeded  $2  million.  With  the 
aid  of  what  he  still  proudly  calls  ■my 
stoohe,  "  RooNEY  wormed  evidence  out  of  the 
gang  He  had  an  entire  hotel  floor  wire- 
tapped. Yet  on  Broadway,  betting  was  18 
to  5  against  Capltns  conviction 

The  wiseacres  hadn't  counted  on  Rooney 
He  hired  Mickey  'The  Inside  Straight"  Mac- 
DougaH,  who  initiated  Rooney  into  the 
ways  of  cardsharps  Together  they  practiced 
until  the  prosecutor  was  able  to  demon- 
strate personally  the  gang's  tricks  before 
the  jury  box,  Cuplin  got  5  to  10  years  m 
Sing   Sing 

In  1944.  Rooneys  old  friend  and  neigh- 
bor. Congressman  Thomas  H  Cullen,  died. 
The  late  Prank  V,  Kelly,  the  borough's 
Democratic  leader,  chose  Rooney  to  succeed 
him  and  in  a  district  as  Democratic  as  Ala- 
bama there  was  nothing  more  to  it.  Ex- 
cept for  a  flurry  during  the  Republican  up- 
surge of  1946,  Rooney  has  never  had  to 
worry  much  about  getting  reelected 

His  district  take,-^  m  more  than  380,000 
people  and  covers  most  of  the  Brooklyn 
waterfront.  Red  Hook,  near  Bay  Ridge. 
Borough  Park.  South  Brooklyn,  and  MldwcK^d, 
The  Dutch.  Irish.  German.s.  Italians,  Poles, 
and  Scandinavians  came  first.  There  are 
Jewi.sh  sections  and  a  big  Syrian  colony. 
Arrivals  of  new  voters  from  Puerto  Rico  have 
been  numerous  recently,  and  well-stuffed 
residential  area.>  are  yielding  to  streets  not 
recommended  for  ladies  after  sundown.  It 
Is  a  neighborhood  where  people  expect  their 
Congressman  to  lend  both  ears  when  there 
Is  trouble. 

Rooney  has  no  hobby  except  watching 
fights  on  TV  and  second-guessing  the  an- 
nouncers So  he  turns  over  weekends  to 
his  oustituents.  Puffing  hLs  daily  ration  of 
two  packs  of  cigarettes,  he  dart.s  tensely  from 
communi'j'.i  breakfasts  to  bar  mitzvahs  to 
chicken  dinners  with  veterans'  groups  Sun- 
day afternoons  he  heeds  the  bugle  call  of 
all  Brooklyn  politicians:  "See  you  after 
mass."  At  1:30  pm.  he  materializes  on  the 
dreary  second  floor  of  the  Third  Assembly 
District  Club  (regular  Democratic  organiza- 
tion! Here  he  can  be  collared  for  favors  or. 
&£  Brooklyn  jargon  has  It,  "taking  contracts.'' 
On  A  typical  recent  Sunday  he  listened  to 
some  two  dozen  taxpayers  including  a  man 
with  a  seeing  eye  dog.  Could  he  do  some- 
thing about  a  marine  in  the  brig  for  assault? 
Could  he  help  a  wijman  adopt  an  8-year-old 
cousin  In  Italy'  Could  he  do  something 
about  raising  the  pay  of  Federal  prison 
guards'" 

Rooney  took  detailed  notes  and  Landed 
them  to  hU  office  force  the  next  morning 
The  favor  seekers  got  better  attention  than 
most  of  them  realize,  because  a  request  from 
Rooney  commands  maximum  attention  in 
any  Washington  office. 

Weekends,  however,  are  less  demanding 
than  the  chairman's  typical  day  in  Washing- 
t<in.  Much  of  It  he  spends  in  his  subcom- 
mittee's austere  headquarters,  room  B-25  In 
the  Capitol,  It  mea^-^ures  15  by  30  feet,  and 
is  mostly  taken  up  by  a  long  green-covered 
conference  table.    The  seven-man  committee, 


with  RooNET  at  tlie  center,  occupies  one 
side.  The  victims  line  up  along  the  other. 
with  reinforcements  stacked  in  the  corridor 
for  want  of  seat*.  Jay  B  Howe,  a  former 
FBI  man  who  Is  the  committee's  staff  assist- 
ant and  RooNET's  top  lieutenant,  occupies  a 
small  desk  squeezed  Into  one  alcove.  A 
junior  helper  is  sandwiched  into  another. 
Their  sole  tool  is  an  adding  machine. 

At  midday  Rooney  heads  for  the  House 
floijr  where  he  has  achieved  a  100-percent 
attendance  record  for  all  votes  In  more  than 
one  session.  He  rarely  gets  to  his  office  be- 
fore 3  o  cluck  to  see  callers  and  dictate  let- 
ters, standing  up  at  his  secretary's  desk  in 
the  outer  office.  In  his  own  office,  the  desk 
and  its  four  leaves,  the  couch,  all  shelf  space. 
and  all  chairs  except  two  are  preempted  by 
stacks  of  papers.  He  often  forgets  to  eat 
lunch  till  4  p  m..  when  he  sends  out  for  a 
bsilogna  sandwich  on  rye  and  a  glass  of  milk. 

The  chairman  frequently  travels  abroad, 
but,  at  his  instructions,  the  State  Depart- 
ment issues  orders  to  all  points  on  his  itin- 
erary to  give  him  no  dinners  or  cocktail 
parties.  Instead,  Rooney  prefers  to  drop  in 
(jii  USIA  libraries  when  it  rains  so  he  can 
shudder  at  the  native  vagrants  leafing 
through  picture  magazines.  He  also  spe- 
cializes in  private  dinners  for  veteran  ca- 
reer employees  who  tell  him.  unofficially, 
what  really  goes  on.  He  recruits  such  vol- 
unteers by  shaking  hands  with  all  Ameri- 
cans within  reach,  regardless  of  status,  and 
asking  them  whetiier  he  can  do  anything 
for  ihem 

"That  way  I  have  a  friend  for  life."  he  ex- 
plains.    "And  I  have  a  stoolie.  too." 

Certain  loyalties  temper  Rooney's  pur- 
suit of  economy.  No  one  suggests  that  they 
lead  him  into  anything  inappropriate.  They 
do  show  him  to  be  a  realistic  politician. 
Tl^ese  special  loyalties  are  to  ( 1 )  Brooklyn. 
i2i  Ireland,  (3i  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  (4)  the  FBI.  and  (5)  Israel. 

When  the  Army,  for  economy,  closed  a 
Coffee  roasting  plant  in  his  district.  Rooney 
denounced  the  move  with  the  air  of  a  mil- 
ilonalre  asked  to  save  on  golf  balls.  "Since 
this  administration  came  in."  he  laments. 
they've  been  ruining  us."  When  he 
pushed  his  pet  bill  for  $380,000  to  deepen 
Brooklyn's  beloved  Gowanus  Canal,  he  rolled 
enough  logs  to  pass  the  entire  State  Depart- 
ment appropriation  twice.  It  was  Rooney 
who  engineered  the  appropriation  for  a  12- 
:n:=in  delegation  (chairman:  John  Rooney) 
'.o  visit  Wexford,  Ireland,  to  unveil  a  statue 
of  Comdr.  John  (Fighting  Jack)  Barry,  the 
first  U.S.  Navy  officer  commissioned  by 
George  Washington.  It  was  Rooney,  a  gen- 
ilnely  religious  man,  who  pushed  through  a 
S964.200  bill  to  repair  war  damage  to  the 
Pope's  summer  residence.  It  was  he,  too. 
who  wrangled  the  release  of  $3,250,000  in 
frozen  American  funds  for  educational  insti- 
tutions in  Israel. 

As  for  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Rooney  Is  a  per- 
.sonal  fan  who  admires  the  way  the  FBI  Chief 
marches  up  the  Hill  and  tells  without  coach- 
ing "just  where  every  car  of  his  is  in 
Chicago." 

Having  long  pushed  himself  to  the  limit, 
Rooney  Is  getting  worried  about  his  health. 
But  he  scoffs  at  the  thought  of  giving  up  his 
seniority  to  run  for  the  Senate  and  is  not 
even  sure  he  would  enjoy  that  mecca  of  all 
politicians,  a  judgeship.  Also,  he  does  dearly 
love  his  club  "The  House,"  he  declares,  "is 
the  greatest  parliamentary  body  In  the 
'woUd'." 

The  question  remains:  How  good  a  Job 
does   RooKEY    really    do    for   the    taxpayers'? 

This  was  aired  last  spring  during  a  White 
House  luncheon  President  Eisenhower  gave 
for  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Institute,  a  State  Department  school 
that  trains  diplomats.  The  President  was 
told  that  50  percent  of  all  Foreign  Service 
officers  speak  no  foreign  language.  He  voiced 
concern  and  asked  why  nothing  was  done. 
Some  of  the  lunchers  blamed  the  trouble  on 


Rooney  and  how.  as  the  New  York  Times  re- 
ported, he  had  been  slashing  budgets  for 
years. 

The  Times  story  elicited  at  Rooney's  re- 
quest, one  of  the  most  abject  salaams  ever 
issued  by  the  Department,  "Dear  John," 
wrote  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Loy  W.  Hen- 
derson, "I  am  writing  this  note  to  tell  you 
how  distressed  I  am  at  the  statements  con- 
tained in  a  newspaper  article  this  morning 
indicating  that  you  have  been  slashing  the 
State  Department's  budget  for  years  •  •  •  I 
wish  to  make  it  clear  that  those  of  us  In 
the  State  Department  who  are  concerned 
with  budget  matters  do  not  share  these 
views.  •  •  •  We  recognize  your  unexcelled 
knowledge  of  the  budgetary  problems.  •  •  • 
We  respect  you  and.  although  we  at  times 
have  not  seen  eye  to  eye  with  you.  we 
have  never  doubted  your  devotion  •  •  • 
and  •   •   •  are  indebted  to  you." 

This  bouquet  produced  smiles  from  some 
officials  who  felt  there  was  no  need  to  curtsy 
quite  so  deeply;  a  series  of  monotonously 
flowery  speeches  in  Rooney's  defense  from 
the  formidable  Rooney  cheering  section  on 
the  House  floor;  and  a  series  of  statistics  from 
Rooney  showing  that  in  1955,  when  a  Repub- 
lican briefly  headed  his  committee,  the  For- 
eign Service  Institute  got  $907,143.  Next 
year,  with  Rooney  back,  it  got  $2,007,953. 
For  1958  It  got  $4,679,545. 

The  controversy  Illustrates  that  Rooney 
takes  a  harsh  view  of  ( 1 )  anything  run  by 
men  he  happens  to  dislike;  (2)  all  sem- 
blance of  luxury;  (3)  investments  that  fall 
to  yield  immediate  tangible  returns.  He 
never  cared  for  the  Institute's  Director.  Har- 
old Hosklns.  When  It  developed  that  the  in- 
stitute teaches  French  In  a  villa  at  Nice, 
Prance,  at  $2,512  each  for  25  students,  who 
are  attended  by  a  staff  of  18.  Rooney  de- 
nounced It  as  a  Riviera  "rest  cure  "  and 
taunted  Hosklns  about  the  scenic  view,  the 
French  pastry  chef  and  the  two  gardeners; 
which  means  that  the  villa  almost  certainly 
will  be  closed.  Previously,  he  liad  managed 
to  close  down  the  Institute's  courses  In  rapid 
reading. 

To  Rooney,  these  are  frills  which  he  and 
the  rest  of  the  taxpayers  should  not  coun- 
tenance. At  the  same  time,  he  has  gone 
along  with  the  Foreign  Service  Institute's 
bigger  needs  to  staff  our  mcxlern  diplomacy. 
Just  as  he  approves  around  $100  million 
yearly  for  the  USIA.  whose  work  is  to  him 
no  more  than  a  necessary  evil.  This  makes 
him  no  more  fun  than  a  suspicious  mother- 
in-law.  Nevertheless,  when  a  top  USIA  of- 
ficial was  lately  asked:  Isn't  Roonet  the 
kind  of  nickel  chaser  you  as  a  taxpayer 
would  want  in  his  spot?"  the  official  thought 
a  long  time.  Then  he  said:  "I  can't  argue 
with  that." 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE  SEPTEMBER  17  AND  18, 
1962 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  '*-ill  be 
absent  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  next 
week  and  designates  as  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore on  Monday  and  Tuesday  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma.   Mr.   Albert. 


CONSTRUCTION  SET-ASIDE  PRO- 
GRAM OF  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRAl  ION 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  McxterI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarkjs  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing was  submitted  by  me  to  Subcom- 
mittee No.  2  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  in  opposition  to  H.R. 
10518.  which  would  eliminate  the  con- 
structioii  set-aside  prouram  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration: 

Statement  or  Hon.  Abraham  J.  Multeb. 
Bekore  Subcommittee  No.  2  or  the  House 
CoMMrrrFE  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
September   13.   1962 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  very  much  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  this  morn- 
ing in  opposition  to  H.R  10518,  which  pro- 
vides that  the  set-aside  program  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  shall  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  construction  contracts. 

As  you  know,  this  subject  matter  comes 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittee 
of  the  H(juse  Small  Business  Committee  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman.  I 
am  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  situation  to 
which  the  bill  is  addressed,  and  I  know  that 
my  remarks  will  receive  the  careful  con- 
sideration that  this  committee  gives  to  all 
testimony  received  by  it. 

Fifteen  bills  have  been  introduced  In  Con- 
gress which  provide  that  the  program  under 
which  Government  contracts  are  set  aside 
for  small  business  concerns  shall  not  apply 
to  construction,  maintenance,  and  repair 
procurements.  Tlie  number  of  these  bills 
indicates  that  the  program,  commonly  known 
as  the  construction  set-aside  program,  has 
engendered  .■some  controversy. 

I  shall  directly  demonstrate  that  It  is  based 
on  erroneous  Information,  doctored  statistics, 
and  misconceptions.  I  shall  further  demon- 
strate that,  if  enacted,  these  bills  would  be 
harmful  to  the  Government,  harmful  to 
small  buslni?8S.  harmful  to  the  building  con- 
struction Industry,  harmful  to  labor,  and 
harmful  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 

First.  I  should  like  the  record  to  show  that 
under  exist  ,ng  SBA  size  standards,  90  per- 
cent of  the  (construction  Industry  contractors 
qualify  as  t.mall  business  concerns.  It  fol- 
lows, that  tnosc  who  oppose  the  construction 
set-aside  piogram  are  doing  battle  for  and 
on  behalf  of  only  10  percent  of  the  industry 
and  that  ai;  that  sound  and  fury  concerning 
the  alleged  injustices  of  the  set-aside  program 
In  the  construction  Industry  originates  with 
a  handful  cf  firms,  tiie  giants  of  the  Indus- 
try, who  are  using  the  Associated  General 
Contractors  of  America — AGC — as  their 
mouthpiece  For  the  size  of  this  organiza- 
tion. I  would  refer  the  committee  to  their 
brochure.  'What  Every  Taxpayer  Should 
Know  Abou",  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion." 

Who,  you  may  ask.  Is  this  vociferous  AGC 
which  seek;!  the  elimination  of  the  small 
contractor  irom  the  American  scene?  Does 
it  speak  for  the  Industry,  as  It  alleges  that 
It  does?  Does  Its  views  on  the  construction 
set-aside  program  square  with  those  of  the 
455,000  small  construction  contractors  i  esti- 
mated by  the  Department  of  Commerce  as 
of  January  1.  1961)  whose  livelihood  the 
AGC  Is  threatening? 

There  aru,  Mr.  Chairman,  some  479.000 
construction  Arms  In  the  United  States  Of 
these,  only  7.3C>0.  or  less  than  2  percent,  are 
AGC  membi-rs,  and  the  AGC  does  not  speak 
even  for  all  of  these.  In  fact,  the  small 
contractors  among  the  AGC  members  are 
frightfully  .iware  of  the  AGC's  assault  upon 
their  llveillood.  Tlielr  deep  concern  is  ex- 
pressed In  ,he  multitude  of  letters  pouring 
into  the  SBA  from  all  over  the  country. 
Of  these.  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  read- 
ing but  three  or  four.  One  such  letter,  for 
Instance,  reads 

"It  has  b(>en  brought  to  my  attention  that 
there  are  cTganizations  working  to  abolish 
the  small  business  set-aside  program 

"I  trust  that  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration will  do  everything  m  Its  power 
to  keep  this  programi  In  operation." 


Another  letterwrlter  states  briefly: 

"We  have  heard  that  some  pressure  is 
being  brought  about  to  discontinue  the  set- 
a-side (SIC  I  program  for  small  business.  We 
ask  that  you  do  everything  you  can  so  that 
this  program  is  continued." 

Another  correspondent  says: 

"We  understand  that  there  has  been  a 
movement  to  try  and  abandon  the  small 
business  set-aside  program.  Being  in  this 
small  business  capacity,  we  are  definitely 
opposed  to  this  good  program  being  aban- 
doned. 

"If  this  is  done.  It  will  put  the  bulk 
of  the  construction  work  back  under  the 
control  of  the  major  companies  m  their  re- 
spective fields,  leaving  the  smaller  contrac- 
tors to  again  fight  a  losing  battle  for  sur- 
vival." 

Other  letters  from  AGC  members  go  even 
further,  and  directly  disavow  the  position 
taken  by  their  organization.  One  such  let- 
ter, for  instance,  states; 

"For  some  time  we  ha\e  been  following 
the  controversy  between  the  Associated  Gen- 
eral Contractors  and  the  Small  Business 
Administration  involving  the  reserving  of 
the  smaller  construction  contracts  for  the 
smaller  firms. 

"As  our  letter  Indicates,  we  are  members 
of  the  Associated  General  Contractors  and 
are  a  relatively  small  organization  Our 
views  are  not  at  all  represented  by  the  na- 
tional Associ.ited  General  Contractors  or- 
ganization. This  Is  an  extremely  competi- 
tive field  today,  and  a  small  organization 
with  limited  re.sources  has  a  very  difficult 
time  survumg  the  cutthroat  competition. 

"I  think  you  will  find  that  all  the  noise 
and  commotion  is  being  caused  by  5  or  10 
percent  of  the  AGC  membership  that  repre- 
sents the  large,  long-entrenched  organiza- 
tions that  have  the  resources  to  survne  in 
these  competitive  time.*  and  would  like  noth- 
ing better  than  to  see  their  weaker  and 
smaller  competitors  fall  by  the  wayside.  " 

A  director  of  the  Portland.  Oreg  .  chapter 
of  the  AGC  feels  that  the  program  has  never 
been  fully  presented  to  the  AGC  member- 
ship. AGC  opposition,  he  says  is  that  of 
"large  contractors  who  dominate  the  think- 
ing and  actions  of  the  AGC." 

I  could  go  on  reading  many  more  such 
letters,  but  I  belle\e  that  this  sampling  suf- 
ficiently conveys  the  idea  that  the  AGC  is 
out  to  establish  a  monopoly  for  Its  big  wire- 
pullers and  that  Its  small  members  know  It 
and  fear  It. 

The  AGC's  assumed  position  as  an  alleged 
spokesman  for  the  construction  Industry  has, 
thus,  been  severely  shaken.  In  fact,  a  re- 
cent survey  conducted  by  the  SBA  has  clear- 
ly demonstrated  that  the  AGC  speaks  neither 
for  the  Industry  nor  for  its  small  members. 
Although  it  does  speak,  it  does  not  speak  the 
truth. 

Invited  by  the  SBA  to  join  It  In  an  in- 
dustrywide survey  regarding  AGC's  members' 
views  on  the  construction  set-aside  pro- 
gram, the  AGC  dodged  participation  SBA 
thereupon  proceeded  with  the  survey  on  its 
own.  polled  976  small  business  firms  includ- 
ing 401  AGC  members 

Of  these.  Mr  Clialrman,  86  7  percent  fav- 
ored the  small  business  set -aside  program 
while  only  7  percent  were  against  It. 

How  many  small  contractors  were  coerced 
Into  being  AGC  s  '  yesmen"  I  cannot  say.  I 
do  venture  to  say  that  of  the  relatively  few 
votes  against  the  program,  the  majority  came 
from  the  industry  barons  who.  notwlthst.and- 
ing  the  set-aside  program,  are  still  receiving 
the  lions  share  of  the  dollar  value  of  all 
Government   construction   contracts. 

Although  representing  but  10  percent  of 
the  Industry,  big  business  Is  still  receiving 
over  60  percent  of  all  construction  awards, 
and  not  only  would  they  like  to  keep  it  thus, 
but  their  insatiable  appetite  is  still  growing. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  sad  truth  Is  that  at 
a  time  when  90  percent  of  the  industry — 
all    small    business    firms — is    receiving    less 


than  40  percent  of  all  military  construc- 
tion awards  and,  worse  yet,  when  it*  share 
is  still  on  the  decline,  a  concerted  effort  is 
underway  to  accelerate  this  decline  still 
further. 

The  Department  of  Defense  printed  charts, 
"Awards  by  Procurement  Program"  show 
that  there  was  a  time  when  small  business 
concerns  were  awarded  72  8  percent  of  the 
dollar  value  of  all  military  construction 
procurements.    That  was  in  fiscal  year  1958. 

A  hue  and  cry  was  then  raised  against 
the  small  contractor,   and   successfully. 

We  knew  then,  as  we  know  today,  that 
gUing  in  to  big  business  clamor  would  ulti- 
mately result  In  the  displacement  of  the 
little  fellow.  We  were  right  Immediately 
after  suspension.  In  May  1959.  of  the  con- 
struction set-aside  program,  the  small  busi- 
ness share  of  military  construction  contracts 
de.cllned  from  the  previous  72  8  percent  to  65 
percent.  When  It  dropped  still  further  to  50 
percent  in  fiscal  year  1960  the  Department 
of  Defense  agreed  to  the  reactivation  of  the 
set-aside  program  for  construction  con- 
tracts. But.  even  after  this  was  done  an 
Increase  to  only  53  6  percent  was  achieved 
in  fiscal  year  1961.  Moreover,  this  small  in- 
crease was  only  temporary.  Since  then  a 
steep  decline  has  set  in  anew,  and  during 
the  first  9  months  of  fiscal  year  1962,  the 
figure  Bank  to  39.6  percent 

Thes?  statistics  speak  for  themselves. 
The  small  business  share  of  military  con- 
struction is  still  steadily  declining  and  small 
construction  firms  representing  90  percent 
of  the  Industry's  membership,  are  rapidly 
being  displaced  from  Government  work  by 
the  mcnop>ollsts  of  the  Industry 

The  construction  set -aside  prograin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  constitutes  but  one  means,  if 
not  thi?  only  effective  one.  of  arresting  this 
danger^us  trend.  Without  it,  the  figures 
cited  would  doubtlessly  plunge  to  new  lows. 

The  proposal,  therefore,  to  discontinue 
the  construction  set-aside  program  is  most 
InapprDpriate 

Such  a  step  would  be  entirely  inconsist- 
ent with  the  repeatedly  expressed  intent  of 
Congrtss  that  small  business  shall  share 
equitably  in  Government  contracts.  It 
would  also  be  inconsistent  with  the  ex- 
pressed desire  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  all  Government  procurement 
agencies  adopt  every  feasible  measure  to 
Increase  the  small  business  share  of  the 
procuri'mcnt  dollar. 

In  tt  e  light  of  this,  and  In  the  face  of  the 
continuing  decline  In  the  small  business 
share  of  Government  procurement,  now  is 
certainly  not  the  time  to  tamper  with  the 
constrt:ctlon  set-aside  program.  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  it  be  continued  and 
strengthened.  It  has  been  of)eratlonal  only 
since  the  latter  part  of  1960.  and  it  could 
not  have  cavised  the  Ills  falsely  charged  to  It. 

Tlie  large  construction  firms  and  Asso- 
ciated General  Contractors  know  this  to  be 
true.  In  fact.  I  believe  that  their  primary 
concern  is  really  not  the  military  construc- 
tion program,  although  they  would  not  mind 
gobblirg  this  up.  too.  The  real  purpose  of 
their  maximum  effort.  Mr.  Chairman.  Is  much 
bigger.  It  is  designed  to  nip  in  the  bud  pos- 
sible aid  well-Justified  efforts  that  must  be 
made  to  extend  the  set-aside  program  into 
those  areas  where  big  construction  firms 
have  today  an  almost  absolute  monopoly.  I 
refer  to  the  proposed  programs  for  school 
construction,  for  highway  construction,  and 
for  public  housing 

The  Honorable  Russell  B.  Long  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana,  In  a 
hearlnj;  held  by  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  said  : 

"Why  did  you  leave  out  Capehart  hous- 
ing? I  kno'R'  that  down  our  way  Capehart 
housing  Is  one  area  where  you  should  have 
made  small  business  get  some  of  It.  It  is  a 
program  in  which  one  big  fellow  can  get  it 
all.  If  you  break  it  up  into  100  units  at  a 
time,  the  small  fellows  can  get  It. 
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"Why  should  not  Capehart  housing  be  In- 
cluded? That  is  one  thing  small  business 
can  do."  (Hearings,  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Busmess.  87th  Cong.,  1st  sess  , 
June  21.  1961,  p-  25  ) 

That  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  and  still 
IS  a  good  one.  The  answer  thereto,  supplied 
by  SBAs  capable  Deputy  Administrator  for 
Procurement,  Mr.  Irving  Maness,  Is  simply 
that  Capehart  housing  is  now  being  excluded 
from  the  set-aside  program  solely  because 
the  military  construction  set-a.side  his 
created  such  a  furor  and  controversy  that 
SBA  does  not  want  to  add  new  fuel  to  the 
already  burning  fires. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it  The 
giants  of  the  construction  industry  are  not 
really  concerned  with  the  measly  share  of 
military  construction  awards  made  to  the 
small  construction  firms  of  the  country. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  they  are  not 
dissatisfied  with  their  present  near  monop- 
olization of  all  Government  construction 
contracts,  including  highway  and  public 
housing  consuuction.  Their  clamor  serves 
but  one  purpose,  and  one  purpose  o!ily — to 
frighten  the  little  fellow  from  reaching  out 
for  a  share  of  Capehart  housing  and  highway 
construction.  This  is  now  big  business'  ex- 
clusive domain,  which  it  has,  thus  far.  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  to  itself.  Theirs  is,  there- 
fore, a  policy  of  intimidation. 

If  you  do  not  believe  that  their  aim  Is 
monopoly  on  housing  and  school  construc- 
tion, read  please  the  resolution  adopted  last 
January  by  the  Montana  building  chapter 
of  Associated  General  Contractors.  There. 
they  openly  state  that  they  are  determined 
•to  prevent  the  set-aside  program  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  from  being 
extended  to — the  public  housing  program, 
the  proposed  school  construction  program — 
or  future  Federal  construction  programs  that 
would  in  the  future  be  awarded  under  this 
Bet-aside  program.  " 

Read  please,  also,  a  fairly  recent  issue  of 
the  Constructor,  an  official  Assoc-iated  Gen- 
eral Contractors  publication.  There  again 
it  is  openly  stated  : 

"SBA  Is  increasing  the  already  devastating 
competition  in  the  industry  by  bringing  in 
many  new  small  firms,  and  now  is  getting 
into  the  highway  program." 

No  one  can  doubt  the  true  purpose  of  this 
anii-set-aside  campaign.  The  cat  is  out  of 
the  bag.  The  issues  raised  are  artificial,  the 
criticisms  unfounded,  the  statistics  in  sup- 
port of  this  campaign,  manufactured.  The 
only  thing  that  is  not  fictitious  in  this  whole 
sordid  matter  is  the  purp>ose  to  destroy  the 
set-aside   program. 

Although  the  Issues  raised  are  artificial, 
the  arguments  advanced  In  support  thereof 
are  even  more  so  They  are  based,  as  I  have 
said  before,  on  erroneous  or  misinterpreted 
statistics,  erroneous  and  misleading  assump- 
tions, and  ovitright  untruths.  I  shall  not 
take  up  your  time  with  the  many  inane  and 
self-defeating  accusations  broadcast  by  the 
Associated  General  Contractors  in  a  widely 
distributed  pamphlet  of  February  1962,  en- 
titled "What  Every  Taxpayer  Should  Know 
About  the  Small  Business  Administration." 
I  will  also  limit  myself  to  the  refutation  of 
those  statements  which,  without  knowledge 
of  the  facts,  one  might  take  seriously.  Here 
they  are : 

First.  They  falsely  claim  that  small  con- 
tractors performing  set-aside  contracts  are 
less  efficient 

It  is  asserted  that  the  small  business  set- 
aside  program  as  it  relates  to  the  construc- 
tion industry,  is  subsidizing  Inefficient  and 
marginal  small  business  contracto.'-s  at  the 
expense  of  solid  and  resp>onsible  business- 
men. Paralleling  this  allegation  Is  the  one 
that  the  set-aside  program  Is  bringing  new 
contractors  into  a  field  In  which  competi- 
tion Is  already  acute  and  where  the  exist- 
ing firms  are  by  no  means  fully  occupied. 
This    It  Is  alleged    is  accomplished  by  grants 


of  loans  to  people  who  cannot  obtain  them 
elsewhere,  because  they  are  unable  to  show 
the  loans  would  be  sound  investments. 
These  firms,  it  is  further  said,  are  without 
sufficient  skills,  knowledge,  fuid  background, 
and.  therefore.  Inferior  In  Job  performaace, 
and  they  are  only  able  to  compete  as  a  re- 
sult of  SBA  s  issuance  of  certificates  of  com- 
petency. 

The  facts  are,  of  course,  otherwise.  SBA 
is  not  setting  up  anybody  in  business,  nor 
dc-es  It  make  business  loans  unless  there  is 
reusonable  a,ssurance  that  the  loan  can  and 
will  be  repaid  in  full. 

You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  that  the  law  does 
not  authorize  the  making  of  a  direct  loan 
to  a  small  business  loan  applicant,  unless 
his  inability  to  obtain  such  from  a  private 
lending  institution  has  been  satisfactorily 
e\  Idenced. 

Those  who  Interpret  this  as  an  Indication 
that  SBA  is  financing  bad  credit  risks,  over- 
look the  fact  tliat  credit  standing  is  not  the 
s<)le  determining  factor  of  a  bank's  loan 
policies. 

The  maturity  length  of  loans,  for  instance, 
has  a  great  effect  upon  their  lending  willing- 
ness. It  is  common  knowledge  that  banks 
do  not  customarily  make  commercial  loans 
in  excess  of  3  or  4  years.  In  fact,  we  hear 
repeatedly  from  bjuiks  that  bank  examiners 
scrutinize  their  portfolios,  and  If  they  find 
too  many  long-term  loans,  these  become  crit- 
icized aijsets.  This  Is  one  of  the  foremost 
reasons  given  by  banks  to  prospective  small 
business  borrowers  of  reasonably  good  credit 
standing  requiring  loans  for  terms  of  5  to  10 
years. 

It  Is  in  cases  like  these,  and  where  there 
Is  reasonable  assurance  of  repayment  of  the 
Ic^an,  that  SBA  steps  In  and  renders  the  nec- 
essary financial  assistance  More  often  than 
not  it  Is  done  In  conjunction  with  private 
lending  institutions  on  a  participating  or 
a  deferred  basl."?. 

All  loans,  whether  granted  by  SBA  alone 
or  in  conjunction  with  a  private  lending 
institution  must  be  of  stich  sound  value 
and  so  secured  that  there  Is  reasonable  assur- 
ance of  repayment.  In  no  event  does  SBA 
extend  credit  to  a  borrower  who  Is  considered 
a  poor  credit  risk. 

Please  note,  Mr,  Chairman,  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  due  to  the  prudence  exercised  by 
SBA  In  this  respect,  their  files  show  that  the 
dollar  rate  of  loss  evaluated  as  of  December 
31,  1961.  was  only  16  percent  In  construc- 
tion loans  as  against  1.3  percent  of  all  other 
business  loans.  These  figures  are  most  sig- 
nificant In  view  of  the  fiUse  Impression  cre- 
ated by  AGC  and  Its  satellites  that  18  percent 
of  SBA's  construction  loans  wlU  result  in  a 
dead  loss.     This  is  Just  not  true. 

Furthermore,  the  law  and  regulations  re- 
quire that  all  bidders,  large  or  small,  mtist  be 
responsible   and   competent. 

A  new  company  finds  It  most  difficult  to 
prove  its  competency.  Part  of  the  proof  of 
competency  is  past  successful  operation  in 
tne  very  field  of  busine.ss  in  which  the  award 
Is  to  be  made. 

Part  of  the  proc>f  of  responsibility  is  evi- 
dence of  financial  ability  to  perform.  Jiist 
as  the  procurement  office  must  find  these 
f;icts.  so,  too,  must  the  SBA  official  find  them 
in  order  either  to  issue  a  certificate  of  oom- 
pttency  or  to  approve  an  application  for  a 
loan , 

The  two  applications  by  the  same  firm  tu-e 
rarely  simultaneous  or  coincidental  or  de- 
pendent one  on   the  other. 

Second  They  falsely  assert  that  set-asldes 
I'lwer  performance  standards. 

There  Is  no  valid  basis  for  big  business' 
assertion  that  furnl.shlng  assistance  to  small 
buslnes.-;  concerns  lowers  performance  stand- 
ards The  fact  that  a  contractor  obtained  a 
contract  under  a  set-aside  procurement,  or 
the  fact  that  a  contractor  has  an  SBA  loan, 
h.^s  no  bearing  whatsoever  on  his  efficiency. 


His  efficiency  must  be  established  in  advance 
of  either  event. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
construction  work  inspection  Is  a  responsibil- 
ity of  the  contracting  agency  and  Is  carried 
on  to  the  same  degree  with  all  contractors, 
large  or  small.  This  was  established  beyond 
question  at  a  hearing  before  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  las*  May.  and 
at  a  February  Joint  meeting  of  stiiiT  members 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Ctirrency  and  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  with  representatives  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  General 
Services  .\dmini.«trHllnn  representatives  In- 
dicated that  contracts  awarded  under  the 
construction  set-aside  program  have  been 
satisfactorily  performed;  and  that  lnsi)ectlon 
by  the  procuring  agency  during  the  perform- 
ance of  the  contract,  as  well  as  the  Inspec- 
tion after  the  completion  of  the  Job.  Is  the 
same  In  set-aside  contracts  as  In  other  con- 
struction contracts  entered  InU)  by  the  Gov- 
ernment; and  that  these  contractors  are 
bonded  by  private  bonding  companies  In  the 
same  manner  under  set-aside  contracts  as  In 
other  construction  contracts. 

Generally,  the  decision  whether  a  particu- 
lar firm  can  handle  a  contract  Is  made  by 
the  contracting  officer.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  !,mall  concerns  to  which  such  contracts 
have  been  awarded,  obtained  them  not  be- 
cause of  SB.A's  Intervention,  but  because  the 
contracting  officer  made  a  favorable  finding 
respecting  their  ability  to  perform.  In  these 
cases  SBA  did  not  participate  In  the  award 
decision. 

Where  there  Is  a  doubt  as  to  the  capability 
of  a  small  contractor — and  such  doubts  arc 
sometimes  expressed  by  contracting  officers — 
SBA  piirsuant  to  section  8(b)  (7|  of  the 
Small  Business  Act,  Is  empowered  to  certify 
that  a  small  business  concern  has  the  ca- 
pacity and  credit  to  perform  a  specific  con- 
tract. Such  certification  must  be  accepted 
by  the  procuring  agency  as  conclusive. 

In  carrying  out  this  certificate  of  com- 
petency program,  SBA  conducts  a  thorough 
and  careful  investigation  and  analysts  of  a 
small  business  concern's  financial  and  tech- 
nical ability  to  perform  the  specific  contract. 
A  certificate  of  competency  will  not  be  Is- 
sued unless  this  Investigation  and  analysis 
establish  a  reasonable  assurance  that  the 
contract  will  be  satisfactorily  performed. 

In  the  construction  Industry,  where  from 
1953  to  date  SBA  Issued  some  30  certificates 
of  competency,  not  one  of  the  contracts  in- 
volved In  these  certifications  have  been  ter- 
minated for  default.  This,  I  suggest,  suf- 
ficiently proves  that  SBA  does  not  certify 
competency  unless  It  Is  there,  nor  does  It 
bring  into  the  program  Inefficient  contrac- 
tors. 

It  Is.  therefore,  absurd  to  charge  that  the 
construction  set-a.slde  program  places  Gov- 
ernment defen.se  construction  In  the  hands 
of  less  capable,  less  efficient  contractors.  Ad- 
miral Peltier.  In  testimony  before  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  la.«;t  May.  was 
asked: 

"To  what  degree  do  you  exercise  the  same 
prerogative  of  checking  competence  in  the 
award  and  set-aside  with  small  buslnes.s  as 
compared  to  what  you  had  in  the  regular 
routine  procedure  where  you  selected  con- 
tractors in  the  usual  way?" 

His  answer  was : 

"We  make  the  sjime  check,  .Since  ^io  many 
people  in  the  construction  field  are  small 
business,  they  are  competent  There  Is  no 
question  about  that." 

Third.  They  falsely  claim  that  constrtic- 
tlon  set-asldes  result  In  higher  costs  to  the 
Government. 

This  AGC  misrepresentation  relates  to  the 
claim  that  construction  set-asldes  result  In 
additional  costs  to  the  Government. 
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To  my  knowledge,  there  Is  no  evidence  to 
support  this  view.  The  evidence  is  to  the 
contrary,  l^eople  who  make  this  allegation 
do  not  seem  to  realize  that  protection  against 
unreasonab.e  prices  lies  In  the  fact  that 
pertinent  :-egulatlons  authorize  the  con- 
tracting officer  to  reject  all  bids  and  read- 
vertlse  any  proposed  procurement.  Including 
a  small  business  set-aside,  if  he  determines 
that  the  prices  submitted  are  unreasonable. 
The  final  determination  In  this  regard  rests 
with  the  Government  procuring  agency 
Once  all  bids  are  rejected,  tlie  award  based 
on  the  new  bidding  must  go  to  the  lowest 
competent,  responsible  bidder,  big  or  small 
The  set-aslc'e  ceases  with  the  rejection  of  the 
bids. 

In  this  connection  It  Is  to  be  noted  that 
the  Goverrment  engineers  designing  the 
technical  specifications  for  a  construction 
contract,  ncrmally  prepare  an  advance  esti- 
mate of  the  costs  Involved.  In  fact,  such  an 
estimate  Is  required  by  Armed  Services  Pro- 
curement Regulations  4-101  2  In  case  of  con- 
struction contracts  which  are  expected  to 
cost  more  than  tlO.OOO  The  estimate,  which 
Is  kept  secret  until  the  bids  are  opened,  pro- 
vides contrfctlng  officers  with  reliable  guid- 
ance In  det<Tminlng  whether  the  lowest  bid 
received  represents  a  reasonable  price.  It  Is 
unreasonable  whether  excessively  high  or  low. 
This  safeguard  Is  Just  as  effective  In  the  set- 
aside  program  as  It  Is  in  every  other  pro- 
curement program. 

The  proci  rement  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment have  r?peatedly  as.serted  that  they  have 
no  evldencf  that  the  small  business  con- 
struction stt-aslde  program  Involves  addi- 
tional costs  to  the  taxpayer.  Former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  Connally,  in  testifying  not 
so  long  ago  before  the  Senate  Procurement 
Committee,  said 

"I  do  not  know  of  a  case  where  the  Navy 
or  the  Gov.?rnmcnt  has  wound  up  paying 
more  money  for  an  Item  as  a  result  of  doing 
business   wi:h   small   business   firms" 

And  In  a  report  to  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  on  February  5.  1062,  the  De- 
partment ol  Defense  Included  the  following 
statement: 

"Some  questions  have.  In  fact,  been  raised 
as  to  whether  we  have  not  overemphasiz.ed 
the  role  of  small  business  in  otir  construction 
programs  at  the  cost  of  paying  unreasonable 
prices  to  effectuate  set -asides  We  have, 
however,  coaducted  a  thorough  review  of  the 
construction  contracts  awarded  during  the 
6  months  ending  June  1961.  and  have  con- 
cluded that  this  allegation  is  unfounded   " 

And  Just  the  other  day,  on  July  19.  1962, 
to  be  specif  c.  In  a  hearing  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  o:  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Honorable  Thomas  D  Morris,  reiterated  that 
there  Is  no  evidence  bearing  out  a  charge  of 
higher  cost  to  the  Government  as  a  result  of 
set-asldes. 

Where,  then,  does  the  higher  price  allega- 
tion by  thoi.e  who  parrot  the  Associated  Gen- 
eral Contractors  line,  stem  from?  I  believe 
that  It  com^s  from  the  Isolated  few  instances 
where  a  large  contractor  has  submitted  a 
lower,  nonresponsive  bid  t>n  a  set-aside  pro- 
curement. Since  under  a  small  business  set- 
aside  unsolicited  bids  by  large  contractors 
cannot  be  accepted,  and  large  contractors  are 
aware  thereof,  some  have  submitted  lower 
than  normi.l  bids  knowing  that  they  can  do 
so  with  Imjjunity.  for  they  cannot  be  called 
upon  to  perform  at  the  low  bid  price.  These 
ineligible  lurge  firms  are.  thus,  free  to  bid 
unreallstlc.'iUy  or  even  at  a  loss  in  order  to 
discredit  the  beds  offered  by  small  firms  who 
are  bound  by  the  prices  they  quote. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  records  of  the  SBA 
affirmatively  disclose  that  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  alone,  the  SBA  certificate  of  com- 
petency program  saved  our  Government  $4.5 
million  and  at  the  same  time  provided  em- 
ployment to  1,360  workers  who  might  have 
had  no  Jobs. 


Fourth.  Still  another  lrres{X)nslble  com- 
plaint made  against  construction  set-asides 
is  that  small  firms  which  receive  the  con- 
tract, .subcontract  too  much  of  the  work. 

The  As,s<x'iated  General  Contractors  know 
that  in  the  construction  Industry  a  prime 
contractor  rarely  handles  the  whole  project 
hlm.self .  They  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
small  construction  firms  subcontract  more 
of  the  work  than  is  customary  In  the  indus- 
try. No  less  than  their  large  competitors, 
these  small  firms  assume  ail  the  risks  and 
burdens  of  prime  contractors,  and  they  de- 
serve recognition  as  such.  The  fact  Is  that 
the  larger  the  contractor,  the  more  the  sub- 
contracting. 

Fifth.  They  falsely  assert  that  SBA  makes 
the  .'=et-Eisides. 

This  double-barreled  charge  is  that  first 
SBA  arbitrarily  determines  the  size  of  con- 
tracts to  be  set  aside  for  small  business;  and. 
second,  SBA  takes  away  from  contracting 
authorities  most  of  their  discretionary 
power. 

Neither  of  these  charges  is  true.  The 
dollar  value  is  not  one  of  the  criteria 

Congress  in  sections  2(a)  and  15  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  declared  It  to  be  the 
Government  policy,  and  directed  that  all 
Government  agencies  utilize  all  means  prop- 
erly available  to  set  aside  a  portion  of  all 
Government  contracts  exclusively  for  small 
business  participation  so  as  to  assure  small 
businesses  the  opportunity  to  bid  on  and 
receive  a  fair  share  thereof. 

In  order  to  effectuate  this  congressional 
mandate,  small  business  set -aside  criteria 
have  been  developed  not  by  SBA  alone,  but 
by  It  in  ccKiperation  with  the  military  and 
civilian  agencies  of  the  Government. 

The  program  is  a  relatively  simple  one. 
Its  purpose  being  to  assure  small  business 
the  opportunity  to  bid  on  and  receive  a 
fair  share  of  Government  contracts.  SBA  has 
assigned  representatives  to  as  many  major 
Government  purchasing  offices  as  can  be 
covered    by   the   agency's   limited    staff. 

These  SBA  representatives  and  the  pur- 
chasing officials  screen  proposed  purchases. 
Some  of  the  agencies  have  small  business 
specialists.  These  men  are  not  employed  by 
or  responsible  to  SBA.  They  are  responsible 
only  to  the  agency  employing  them  The 
representatives  of  the  procvirement  agency 
and  those  of  SBA  Jointly  determine  whether 
small  firms  can  supply  the  Items  or  services. 

They  Jointly  evaluate  the  small  business 
comp>etltlon  and.  If  there  is  a  reasonable 
expectation  that  svifficlent  responsible  small 
business  competition  can  be  obtained,  ear- 
mark the  purchases  for  bidding  by  small 
firms. 

If  they  do  not  find  at  least  three  respon- 
sible and  competent  small  business  firms 
who  will  b'd,  there  is  no  set-aside. 

If  at  least  three  do  not  bid,  the  set-aside  Is 
revoked. 

Although  the  above  procedure  Is  followed 
In  setting  aside  maintenance,  repair,  and 
constrvictlon  contracts.  AGC  Is  persistently 
fi:>sterlng  a  misunderstanding  to  the  effect 
that  all  construction  contracts  between 
$2,500  and  $500,000  are  automatically  set 
aside  for  small  business. 

It  Is  claimed,  or  at  least  suggested,  that 
procurement  officials  have  been  deprived  of 
discretion  with  respect  to  the  award  of  such 
contracts.  That  Is  untrue,  for  no  purchase 
can  be  set  aside  for  small  business  by  any- 
one but  the  procuring  agency.  SBA  can 
only  recommend,  period. 

When  the  set -aside  program  was  first  es- 
tablished, it  was  necessary  for  the  SBA  pro- 
curement center  representative  to  review 
each  procurement  and  to  initiate  individual 
set-aside  action  on  each  procurement  meet- 
ing the  established  statutory  and  regulatory 
criteria  for  a  set-aside  and  determine  the 
availability  of  a  sufficient  number  of  quali- 
fied small  business  concerns  to  assure  com- 
petition at  fair  and  reasonable  prices.    Fur- 


thermore, it  was  necessary  to  repeat  this 
action  even  when  the  same  Items  were  pur- 
chased recurrently  and  there  liad  been  no 
change*  In  the  conditions  wluch  Justified 
the  original  set-aside.  This  resulted  in  a 
duplication  of  effort. 

In  order  to  simplify  and  expedite  the  pro- 
gram, the  Congress  amended  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  In  1958  to  authurlz.e  set-asides,  not 
only  v;lth  respect  to  individual  awards  or 
contracts,  but  also  for  classes  of  awards  or 
contracts. 

Now.  where  SBA  has  reason  to  believe  that 
the  criteria  are  generally  applicable  to  a 
class  of  contracts,  it  requests  the  procure- 
ment tgency  to  treat  each  contract  in  such 
class  a.s  If  It  had  been  the  subject  of  a  spe- 
cific ret-aside  recommendation  by  SBA.  In 
no  resfiect  does  this  Impair  the  right  of  pro- 
curement officials  to  reject  a  recommenda- 
tion. In  fact,  they  can  and  do  call  SBA's 
attention  to  those  contracts  in  which  the 
p.Tj-tlcular  circumstances  would  not  justify  a 
set-aside.  Where  warranted  the  recommen- 
dation Is  rescinded 

In  cases  of  disagreement  section  15  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  specifically  provides 
that: 

"The  matter  shall  be  submitted  for  deter- 
mlnutlon  to  the  Secretary  or  the  head  of  the 
appropriate  department  or  agency" 

Thus,  all  SBA  can  do  in  such  cjises  is  to 
appeal.  The  final  authority  Is  In  the  procur- 
ing agency. 

The  application  of  this  procedure  to  con- 
struction contracts  is  merely  an  extension 
of  the  olass  recommendations  made  in  other 
Industries  for  items  such  as  adhesives.  ready- 
mix  asphalt,  boxes  and  crates,  cement,  var- 
ious tjpes  of  containers,  and  for  services 
such  as  drycleaning.  janitorial,  guard,  and 
watchman  services. 

As  the  procurement  agencies  gained  ex- 
perience In  the  field  of  construction,  it 
became  apparent  that  the  class  set-aside 
procedures  are  applicable  to  the  bulk  of  con- 
struction contracts  between  $2,5(30  and 
$500,000.  Accordingly,  It  was  agreed  that 
the  contracting  officer  should  consider  each 
requirement  for  construction  within  these 
dollar  limitations  as  If  SBA  had  made  a 
specific  recommendation  to  restrict  it  to 
small  business.  But  he  still  retains  full 
Jurisdiction   to  exercise   his   own   discretion. 

An  analysis  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  communicated  to  our  col- 
league. Congressman  Phil  We.^ver.  in  a  letter 
dated  December  15.  1961.  covering  the  first 
half  of  calendar  year  1961,  Illustrates  the 
workings  of  this  system. 

During  this  period  the  Department  of  De- 
fense awarded  5.291  construction  contracts 
under  8500.000.  In  approximately  20  percent 
of  the:ie  cases  the  Department  of  Defense 
determined,  with  tlie  concurrence  of  SBA, 
that  the  governing  facts  would  not  justify  a 
set-aside. 

This  record  does  not  sustain  but  dis- 
proves the  contention  either  that  SBA  arbi- 
trarily determines  the  size  of  contracts  to 
be  set  aside  for  small  business  or  that  It  Is 
taking  away  from  the  contracting  authori- 
ties mc«t  of  their  discretionary  power. 

Sixth.  Another  falsehood  is  the  claim  that 
the  small  business  size  criteria  are  unrealis- 
tic. 

Complaints  have  been  voiced  by  the  AGC 
and  Its  minions,  regarding  SBA's  definition 
of  "small  business"  In  the  construction  In- 
dustry, especially  that  the  criteria  estab- 
lUhed  are  unrealistic. 

In  the  construction  Industry.  SBA's 
former  size  criteria  were  independent  owner- 
ship and  operation,  nondominance  In  the 
field,  and  annual  average  receipts  for  the 
past  3  years  not  exceeding  $5  million.  SBA 
changed  its  size  definition,  effective  as  of 
August  1,  1962,  so  as  to  allow  firms  with 
average  annual  receipts  of  up  to  and  Includ- 
ing $7'  J  million  to  qualify  as  small  construc- 
tion firms.     Although  the  ch.nnged  definition 
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will  give  an  additional  number  of  contractors 
opportunity  to  pjartlcipate  in  Government 
construction,  the  AGC  Is  continuing  its 
drumbeat  in[;. 

Anyone  iiaving  a  Just  complaint  as  to 
Size  standards  may  present  it  and  get  a  full 
heiu-ing  and  relief,  ii  justified,  eictier  on  a 
specific  case  basis  or  on  an  industrywide 
basis. 

Seventh.  Labor  opposition  is  not  justified. 
In  a  separate  category  entirely  is  the 
kjrlevance  voiced  by  some  representatives  of 
labor  against  tiie  construction  .set-aside  pro- 
gram. This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  most  pain- 
ful aspect  of  this  entire  matter.  The  AGC 
and  the  enemies  of  labor  have  succeeded  in 
persuading  some  labor  representatives  that 
labi-T's  interests  lie  with  the  large  construc- 
tion firms,  I  am  confident,  however,  that 
when  all  the  facts  are  bared  and  understtxKl. 
better  Judsjment  will  prevail  and  the  few- 
opposing  labor  leaders  wiii  realize  that  their 
interest  and  that  of  the  public  lies  not  in 
the  destruction,  but  in  the  support  of  the 
small  construc"i''.>n  firms  of   the  country. 

Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  the  allega- 
tions concerning  labor. 

1, 1 1  They  mistakenly  assert  that  small 
contractors  performing  set-aside  contracts 
are  not  required  Uj  pay  prevailing  wage  scales 
and.  therefore,  the  set-aside  program  is  un- 
dermining union  wage  rates 

This  criticism  is  as  unjust  as  it  l.s  untrue. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth, 
and  latKjr  should  be  well  aware  of  that.  Wit- 
ness the  legislative  program  of  1962  of  their 
building  and  construction  trades  department 
presented  at  the  eighth  annual  legislative 
conference  held  March  5-8  at  the  Sheraton 
Paric  Hotel  m  Washington,  DC, 

Although  they  there  opposed  the  set-iiside 
program,  they  did  not  do  so  on  the  wage  ac- 
count, but  for  the  alleged  and  equally  un- 
justified reason  that  the  program  causes  un- 
employment. 

II  unemployment,  however,  is  labor's  con- 
cern, little  do  they  realize  that  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  small  business  set-asides  equally 
spells  the  death  knell  of  the  labor  set-a.?ides, 
a  measure  designed  solely  to  fdleviate  unem- 
ployment In  labor  surplus  are.is.  Their  posi- 
tion, then,  is  contrary  to  their  very  own 
vital  interests  and  demonstrates  Incompre- 
hensible shortsightedness.  That  Is  why  I  say 
that  If  the  impact  of  the  proposed  bills  were 
understood,  the  misguided  will  retreat  from 
their  too  hastily  occupied   position. 

But  until  then  let  me  return  to  the  al- 
leged detrimental  impact  of  the  set-asides 
on  wages. 

The  small  construction  concerns  are  not 
enjoying  any  preferential  treatment  as  re- 
gards compliance  with  the  prevailing  wage 
provisions  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  (40  Stat. 
1011 1 .  Compliance  therewith  is  required,  re- 
gardless of  size,  of  all  contractors  performing 
Government  con.struction  contracts  in  excess 
i/f  $2,000  I  am  coniident  that  there  is  no 
method  whereby  a  small  construction  con- 
tractor can  legally  avoid  the  provisions  of 
the  act.  Labor  in  response  to  my  request 
has  failed  to  identify  a  single  instance  where 
that  has  occurred. 

(b)  They  also  mistakenly  say  that  set- 
asides  cause  unemployment  of  union  labor. 
Since  the  wage  charge  falls  of  its  own 
weight,  it  is  asserted  that  the  set-aside  pro- 
gram hurts  the  members  of  building  trade 
unions  who  become   unemployed. 

Let  me  analyze  the  validity  of  this  com- 
plaint. 

First,  the  matter  of  whether  or  not  em- 
ployees are  unionized  or  not  has.  as  the 
Congress  well  knows,  nothing  whatsoever  to 
do  with  whether  a  Government  contract  Ls 
awarded  by  the  method  of  set-aside  or  other- 
wise. Unionization  Is  a  matter  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Industry  and  the  trade 
unions,  and  there  are  simply  no  grounds  for 
the  aMumptlon  that  set-asides  have  an  effect 
on  unionization. 


But  they  do  have  an  effect  upon  employ- 
ment. In  fact,  they  constitute  one  of  this 
administrations  most  effective  weapons  in 
Its  struggle  against  the  continuing  national 
plight  of  unemployment.  Based  on  past  ex- 
perience. I  conclude  tliat  if  the  objectives  of 
the  set-iiside  program  were  to  be  achieved, 
there  would  he  an  increased  need,  and  not 
a  lessening  one.  for  construction  workers, 
especially  in  areas  other  than  metropolitan. 
The  law  very  properly  requires  set-asides 
in  labfjr  distress  areas  even  at  higher  prices 
in  order  to  give  work  where  otherwise  there 
would  be  none. 

I  do  not  stand  alone  In  this  view  on  the 
beneficial  eRect  of  the  set-aside  program  on 
the  employment  situation.  Only  recently 
the  Oklahoma  Department  of  Highways  and 
the  Oklahoma  Highway  Commission  submit- 
ted a  joint  resolution  to  the  Congress,  urg- 
ing confinement  of  highway  construction 
bidding  to  small  business  as  one  means  of 
alleviating  unemployment  In  that  State. 

Any  hopes  anybody  may  have  that  an  in- 
crease in  construction  contracts  awards  to 
large  firms  will  result  in  an  increased  de- 
mand for  labor  are  illusionary.  Experience 
shows  that  large  concerns  are  often  able  to 
perform  additional  contracts  with  their  ex- 
isting labor  force,  whereas  small  concerns 
are  almost  always  hiring  additional  labor 
when    awarded    a    Government    contract. 

In  closing.  I  should  like  to  reiterate  em- 
phatically. Mr.  Chairman,  that  opposition 
to  the  construction  set-aside  program  stems 
from  only  a  few  large  contractors  and  asso- 
ciation officers  and  directors,  not  rank-and- 
file  members  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
.Associated  General  Contractors.  Letters  I 
have  seen  bear  this  out  fully. 

I  exhort  tiie  opponents  of  the  program  to 
a.sk  themselves  what  would  happen  If  set- 
asides  were  really  to  be  discontinued  and 
construction  contract*  awarded  on  the  basis 
of  competitive  bidding  open  to  small  and 
large  firms  alike. 

Theoretically  the  idea  sounds  great.  The 
fact  of  the  matter,  however,  is  that  large 
com.panies  have  the  mobility  which  enables 
them  to  enter  any  State  of  the  Union  where 
contracts  are  available  and  bring  with  them 
many  of  their  employees,  and  bid  against  the 
local  small  contractor.  This  possibility  Is 
denied  to  the  little  firm  by  vlrture  of  Its 
very  smallness.  Thus,  deprived  by  the  pow- 
erful outsider  of  its  local  opportunities  and 
tmable  to  seek  work  elsewhere,  the  small 
contractor  is  doomed  to  economic  extinc- 
tion. 

This.  Mr  Chairman,  Is  the  reason  why  I, 
the  SBA.  and  90  percent  of  the  construction 
industry  feel  that  In  the  face  of  the  con- 
tinuing decline  In  the  small  business  share 
of  Government  procurement,  the  program 
m.ust  be  maintained  and  strengthened  as 
well. 

The  alternative,  I  submit,  is  a  stunting  of 
the  economic  growth  of  the  industry,  and 
absolute  concentration  thereof  In  the  hands 
of  a  few.  I  urge  you  to  believe  me  when 
I  say  that  the  90  percent  of  the  construction 
Industry  cannot  be  preserved  unless  the  ac- 
tual and  potential  capacity  of  small  business 
is  encouraged  and  fostered  under  the  set- 
aside  program.  Small  business  has  the  tech- 
nlrpl  know-how  and  resourcefulness  but  Ls  in 
no  position  to  comp>ete  with  big  business.  It 
looks  to  this  Congress  to  help  it  stay  viable 
and  share  in  the  defense  and  well-being  of 
our  country. 
Thank  you. 


CHARLES    S.    MtJRPHY— DEDICATED 
PUBLIC  SERVANT 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  HechlerT  may 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  I.s  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  If  ever  there  was  a 
man  for  whom  the  ad.jective  "dedicated" 
was  designed,  it  is  Charles  S.  Murphy, 
Under  Secret^i  y  of  Agriculture. 

For  nearly  30  year.s.  Mr  Mui-phy  has 
worked  for  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  Government,  in  positions  of 
progressively  increasing  responsibility. 
His  guiding  star  has  always  been  tireless 
service  to  further  the  public  interest. 

During  the  period  fiorn  1949  to  1953.  I 
worked  under  Mr.  Murphy's  eeneral 
supei'vision  while  he  was  six-cial  counsel 
at  the  White  House.  It  was  a  rare  and 
enriching  experience  to  watch  a  man 
who  was  so  completely  dedicated  to  his 
job  that  he  spared  no  Umitalion  of  houi's 
of  work,  and  who  gave  his  fullest  intel- 
lectual energies  to  serving  the  public. 
Mr.  Murphy  is  dedicated  to  the  protec- 
tion of  due  pi-oce.ss  of  law  and  these 
great  liberties  which  are  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

Recently,  it  pleased  me  to  read  an  ex- 
cellent article  in  the  Houston  Po.st  of 
September  2,  1962,  which  summarized 
a  recent  experience  that  Mr.  Murphy 
underwent.  I  commend  this  article  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Charles   S.   Murphy:    Fall   Gut    in   Sf.natf, 

EsTiis'  Probe — Reft,  .sed  To  Fall 

(By  Felton  West) 

Washington — It  looked  a  week  ago  as 
though  Charles  Springs  Mun)hy.  the  No.  2 
man  in  the  U-S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
was  being  left  holding  the  bag  in  the  Blllie 
Sol  Bates  case  and  was  about  to  be  made, 
as  one  Senator  observed  "tlie  fall  guy," 

But  for  3  dairs  last  week  the  balding,  be- 
spectacled, scholarly  right-hand  man  to  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  OrvUle  L  Freeman  ac- 
cepted the  bag  but  refused  to  fall 

When  it  WAS  over.  It  appeared  he  wasn't 
going  down,  no  matter  who  tried  to  push 
him.  If  anybody  had  thoupht  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  going  to  be  a 
sacrificial  lamb,  he  wa.«  mi-staken. 

After  3  days  of  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate's Permanent  Investigations  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Pecos  promoter's  controversial 
cotton  allotment  transfers,  it  appeared  that 
nobody  was  going  to  get  Murphy  s  job 

Freeman  expressed  "greatest  confidence" 
in  his  top  assistant.  Powerful  friends  of  the 
Under  Secretary  had  come  to  his  defense  in 
the  U.S.  Senate.  Murphy  said  he  had  no 
intention  of  resigning  and  did  not  expect 
to  be  asked  to.  He  was  ready  to  pitch  in 
again  on  a  busy  schedule 

As  the  Agriculture  Department's  operat- 
ing head,  this  old  hand  in  Government,  just 
turned  53.  had  made  most  of  the  decisions 
on  Estes'  cotton  allotments  that  have  come 
under  fire  from  Republicans  and  even  Dem- 
ocratic Chairman  John  L  M<  Clellan  in  t.he 
months-long  proije  by  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee. It  was  Murphy  who  decided  not  to 
heed  a  subordinates  warr.ing  agaiiiKt  ap- 
pointing E.'-tes  U)  the  National  Cotton  Ad- 
visory Committt'e  when  it  was  formalized 
last  December,  at  the  same  time  he  was  de- 
ciding to  cancel  the  promoter's  controversial 
allotments. 

•'«ESPONSIBILrrY    TAG"    BflLDrP 

It  had  been  no  secret  for  several  mouths 
that  Murphy  was  responsible  for  these  deci- 
siona.  It  had  been  reported  In  the  news- 
papers. 
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But  in  the  past  few  weeks,  the  Inve.<;tiga- 
tloiis  Subcommittee  had  been  presenting  a 
drama  of  many  acts  which  was  building  up 
to  a  climai  trying  to  pin  rcspunsibillty  on 
somebody  lor  actions  which  certain  members 
seemed  to  think  were  favoritism  to  Elstes. 
This  dranu.  Involved  playing  elimination  and 
usually  corning  up  with  Murpliv  as  the  prize. 

Mtu-phy  had  been  waiting  patiently  in  the 
wings,  trylag  to  get  on  st-ige  ever  since  July 
3.  but  the  directors  had  been  stalling  on  giv- 
ing his  cue.  The  Senators  were  stealing  the 
show  and  he  couldn't  get  in  a  line. 

Their  show  was  getting  so  many  headlines 
that  Murpliy's  friends  began  saying  he  was 
being  victimized  by  Innuendoes,  snide  at- 
tacks, and  smear  tactics — what  one  called 
"trial  by  newspaper.  '  It  might  more  ap- 
propriately have  been  called  In  absentia  by 
Senators,  because  the  headlines  resulted 
from  what  the  investigators  were  saying  and 
how  they  were  saying  it.  Naturally,  the 
newspapers   were   reporting   this. 

Finally,  last  Tuesday  Senator  Watne 
Morse.  Deraocrat.  of  Oregon,  led  a  testi- 
monial sesi.ion  for  Murphy  on  the  Senate 
floor,  quoting  cries  of  foul  and  tributes  to 
the  Under  Secretary  from  various  agricultural 
leaders  and  bigtime  friends  that  filled  up  six 
pages   of   the   Congressional  RrcoRD. 

With  that  as  the  background,  Murphy  In- 
terrupted his  vacation  and  strode  last 
Wednesday  into  a  tense  atmosphere  In  the 
Senate  caucus  room  before  newsreel  cameras, 
a  huge  press  corps,  a  big  audience  and  a  sub- 
committee  that  seemed   oi^y   half   friendly. 

With  no  criticism  of  the  committee  ex- 
cept— with  a  chuckle— that  It  had  inter- 
rupted his  ^-ncation.  Murphy  read  a  55- 
mlnule  prepared  explanation  of  his  decisions 
and  responded  fur  3  days  to  grilling  about 
them.  Showing  ixtreme  patience  through  a 
siege  of  nettling  questions,  he  snapped  back 
answers  only  a  few  times  and  never  really 
raised  his  voice  in  anger. 

His  manner  was  that  of  a  lamb,  but  his 
determination  was  that  of  a  stubborn  goat — 
and  not  one  that  was  going  to  be  anybody's. 

He  admitted  the  cotton  corrunlttee  ap- 
pointment was  a  mistake,  but  not  that  it  was 
anything  catastrophic  that  really  gave  Estes 
any  influence  and  not  one  made  to  show  fa- 
voritism. His  decisions  on  the  cotton  allot- 
ments he  defended  right  down  the  line  as 
having  benefited  the  Government  In  the  long 
run.  however  unusual  some  of  them  might 
look  In  the  light  of  things  known  about  Estes 
now.  but  not  known  then. 

However  they  look  now.  he  maintained. 
they  were  all  honest  decisions  made  m  a 
sense  of  fairness  and  not  favoritism.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Government  has  lost  nothing 
by  them  and  may  have  gained  by  strength- 
ening Its  legal  case,  he  said. 

MADE  BUST  UAN  IMAGE  VALID 

When  it  was  all  over,  most  reporters  seemed 
to  think  the  Under  Secretary  was  away  ahead 
of  where  he  had  been  a  week  earlier. 

He  patiently  explained  that  he  is  a  very 
bu.-y  man.  as  soon  became  cbvious.  and  had 
to  make  hundreds  of  decisions  in  the  days  of 
the  Estes  case  decisions.  He  could  not  know- 
all  the  details  the  Sennte  Investigators  have 
dug  up  in  the  months  of  investigation  since. 

He  soon  made  it  clear  he  did  not  have 
nearly  as  much  time  to  make  the  decL-'lon.c 
as  the  Senators  seemed  t^  have  to  review 
them. 

He  al.so  made  it  plain  he  considered  the 
Estes  ca.se  nf  minor  importance  compared  t-i 
other  matters  with  which  he  had  to  deal 
such  as  budgeting,  price-support  fixing,  crop 
quota  establishing,  the  emergency  feed-grain 
program,  and  trip*;  to  Etirope  to  negotiate  on 
exports  with  the  Common  Market. 

He  sui)ervlses  generally  the  activities  of  16 
different  agencies  that  make  up  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  of  which  only  1.  the  Ag- 
ricultural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service,  was  involved  In  the  Estes  cotton  case. 


Since  there  is  no  Assistant  Secretary  for 
the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Murphy 
has  direct  supervision  of  it. 

He  is  also  Chairman  of  the  Departmental 
Budget  Committee,  is  President  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corjx>ration,  supervises  com- 
modity programs,  coordinates  and  reviews 
work  on  major  legislative  projxjsals  and  re- 
views about  BOO  Department  reports  on  leg- 
islation each  year,  usually  acts  as  chairman 
of  the  Program  Review  Board,  supervises  civil 
defense  activities,  reviews  several  hundred 
marketing  orders  and  amendments  a  year, 
represents  the  Department  on  the  trade  pol- 
icy Committee  of  the  President's  Cabinet, 
and  serves  as  Acting  Secretary  in  Freeman  t 
absence. 

Not  surprisingly,  he  usually  carries  a 
bulging  briefcase  when  he  drives  home  to  An- 
napolis. Md.,  30  miles  away. 

Since  becoming  Under  Secretary  in  March 
1961,  Murphy  has  c  >nccntrat,ed  on  improv- 
ing tlie  content  and  direction  of  farm  pro- 
grams rather  than  on  administration.  He 
and  Freeman  found  that  much  improvement 
was  needed  in  both  fields,  he  said,  but  de- 
cided the  program.":  were  most  tirgent  be- 
cause that  is  where  the  most  money  is  spent. 

Mi;rphy  fald  the  Department  has  such  an 
"incredible"  number  of  Jobs  to  do  that  it  is 
a  "miracle"  it  pfriorms  as  well  as  it  does 
He  concedes  some  orcaniFatlonal  improve- 
ments might  be  made  and  says  some  are 
being  studied,  but  he  feels  the  Department 
Is  so  large  that  its  present  organization  "is 
probably  close  to  the  best  we  can  do." 

AN  OLD  HAND  IN  GOVERNMENT 

He  has  been  in  the  Government  since  the 
early  l&30's,  except  for  the  years  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  when  he  prac- 
ticed law  here. 

A  native  of  Wallace.  N C.  he  got  his  law 
degree  at  Duke  University  in  1934  after 
working  his  way  through  school  as  a  laborer 
and  post  ofScc  clerk 

Then  for  2  years  he  was  a  law  assistant  in 
the  Senate  leeislative  counsel's  office,  after 
which  for  11  years  he  was  assistant  legisla- 
tive counsel  of  the  Senate.  His  duties  were 
mainly  drafting  bills  and  ccmmittee  reports. 
Although  he  says  he  is  no  expert  on  agricul- 
ture, he  became  a  specialist  in  agricultural 
legislation  and  helped  draft  the  monumental 
Agricultural  Adjustment  .^ct  of  1938  and 
other  farm  laws. 

Former  President  Truman  got  to  know 
Murphy's  work  in  the  Senate,  and  in  1947 
he  took  Murphy  to  the  White  Hi.  use  as  an 
administrative  assistant  Later  Murphy 
was  special  counsel  to  President   Truman 

From  1957  to  1960  he  wa^  counsel  to  the 
Democratic    National    Advisory    Council. 

After  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
of  1960.  Murphy  worked  for  about  6  weeks 
as  an  unpaid  adviser  and  voKmteer  in  a 
Washington  research  office  set  up  for  Senator 
Ly.ndon  B.  Johnson's  campaign  for  the  'Vice 
Presidency. 

In  the  Senate  last  week.  Murphy  was 
praised  as  an  able  lawyer  and  administrator 
of  unimpeachable  integrity  who  is  conscien- 
tiously dedicated  to  public  service  and  is 
carrying  out  his  duties  with  efficiency, 

Morse  quoted  former  President  Truman 
as  saving  Murphy  is  "an  honest  man  tlirough 
and  through," 

MoR.SE  quoted  a  letter  from  Secretary  Free- 
man sayine  that  "I  have  relied  upon  the 
Under  Secretary  •  •  •  to  carry  out  respon- 
sibilities far  more  numerous,  complicated, 
and  difficult  than  constitute  a  normal  load 
for  any  Government  official"  and  that  Mur- 
phy had  shown  "utmost  Integrity  and  stead- 
fast devotion  to  duty," 

Although  Murphy  says  he  is  no  expert  on 
agriculture,  he  is  in  farming  as  well  as  ag- 
rirtilttiral  administration.  His  wife  owns  a 
750-acre  farm  near  Durham,  NC.  on  which 
tobacco  Is  the  main  crop. 


The  Under  Secretary  and  Mr?  Murphy  have 
three  children,  a  married  daughter,  a  21-year- 
old  son.  and  a  12-year-old  daughter. 


FOOD  COLORS 


Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  ?Mr.  FogahtyI  may 
e.xtend  h!.«  remarks  at  thi,";  point  m  the 
Rfcohd. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Califcimia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
inti-oduced  a  bill  to  provide  for  pa>Treni 
of  losses  sustained  by  manufacturei-s  of 
certified  colors  when  .stocks  of  F.D.  L  C. 
red  No.  1  were  rendered  unu.sable  in 
food  cr  drugs  by  an  order  is,sued  by  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs 
on  Novemt)er  26,  1960.  This  order  de- 
listed a  color  wiiich  had  previously  been 
listed.  Simply  stated,  the  listing  of  a 
coal-tiir  color  is  an  official  Government 
recognition  of  the  safety  of  the  color 
for  use  in  food.  The  order  delisting  this 
color  prevented  its  use  in  food  or  drugs 
or  its  sale  for  such  purpose. 

In  presenting  this  IcgLslation  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  I  am  not  questioning  the 
right  of  Food  and  Drug  officials  to  delist 
any  color  or  other  substance  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  function  of  protecting  the 
public  health.  I  fully  support  their  right 
to  do  so;  and  if  they  ever  err  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty,  I  want  their  error 
to  be  on  the  side  of  safety — in  favor  of 
protecting  the  public. 

As  new  scientific  knowledge  and  bet- 
ter procedures  for  testing  foods,  food 
colors,  and  food  additives  become  avail- 
able, such  knowiedpe  and  procedures 
must  be  applied  reali.-tically.  Therefore, 
if  a  color  which  was  formerly  considcr-jd 
fully  safe  for  use  m  food  is  later  sub- 
ject to  scientific  question  regai-ding 
safety  for  such  use.  Food  and  Drug  of- 
ficials need  adequate  power  to  act  to 
protect  the  public.  Even  if  the  ques- 
tion is  merely  a  new  definition  of  safety. 
I  still  want  the  doubt  resolved  in  favor 
of  safety  for  consumers.  It  was  iii  this 
spirit  and  m  the  exercise  of  such  power 
that  the  order  in  question  was  issued  and 
that  this  color  was  deliste'd  and  rendered 
uiisalable. 

I  have  been  advi-scd  informaliy  by  Food 
and  Drug  officials  tiiat  the  order  of  No- 
vember 26.  1960.  prevented  the  legal  sale 
of  quantities  on  hand  of  F  D.  &  C.  red 
No.  1  which  had  been  pi-eviously  certi- 
fied as  safe  for  use  m  food,  and  that  the 
loss  or  depreciation  in  value  of  these 
stocks  of  color  wa,$  directly  brought  about 
by  this  order.  Food  arid  Dnjg  officials 
have  also  indicated  informally  that  the 
loss  incident  to  the  revocation  order  did 
not  appear  to  be  through  any  fault  of 
the  manufacturers. 

Thus,  we  have  here  a  situation  similar 
to  the  cranberry  matter  of  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  Growers  of  cranberries  who 
sustained  losses  on  berries  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  as  a  result  of  Govern- 
ment confiscation  of  other  cranberries 
containing  a  certain  weed  killer,  were  in- 
demnified by  the  Government.  Govern- 
ment  indemnification  of  the  cranberry 
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losses  was  approved  by  the  Comptroller 
General.  As  Arthur  Flemming,  who  was 
then  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  said  in  a  speech  delivered  on 
November  28,  1960,  indemnification  of 
the  innocently  injured  is  a  sound  prece- 
dent consistent  with  elementary  justice. 

Government  indemnification  of  losses 
broueht  about  as  a  result  of  Government 
action  taken  to  protect  the  public  health 
Ls  necessary  to  preserve  the  Govern- 
ment's right  to  take  such  action  when- 
ever necessary.  This  bill  will  provide 
just  compensation  for  involuntary  losses 
of  color  manufacturers  resulting  from 
such  Government  action. 

The  certified  color  industry  commit- 
tee presented  a  memorandum  to  the  Sec- 
retaiT  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
on  this  matter  in  June  1961. 


CARIBBEAN  AND  ISTHMIAN 
POLICIES 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD  Mr.  Speaker,  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years  distinguished  Members  of 
this  body  have  introduced  various  meas- 
ures that  were  designed  to  meet  the 
mounting  crisis  m  the  Caribbean,  which 
was  clearly  foreseen  by  many  of  our  citi- 
zens, at  home  and  abroad,  and  has  been 
extensively  debated  in  the  Congress. 

This  crisis,  in  practical  results,  has 
been  a  gigantic  operation  of  subversive 
infiltration  for  the  conquest  of  countries 
bordering  on  the  Caribbean,  with  the 
Panama  Canal  as  the  key  target.  Its 
more  significant  manifestations  are: 
Rrst.  attacks  on  the  Monroe  Doctrone; 
second,  agitations  for  nationalization  of 
the  Panama  Canal  by  Panama:  and 
third,  noisy  clamor  for  its  international- 
ization or  multilateralization. 

Thus,  the  necessary  actions  of  the 
Congress  to  make  clear  what  the  inten- 
tions of  the  sovereign  people  of  our  Na- 
tion are  are  threefold; 

First.  Reaffirmation  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  to  meet  the  current  threat  to 
hemispheric  safety. 

Second.  Clarification  of  the  sover- 
eignty and  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  over  the  Panama  Canal  enter- 
prise and  its  reaffirmation,  with  special 
reference  to  the  formal  display  of  any 
flag  in  the  Canal  Zone  other  than  that 
of  the  United  States. 

Third.  The  position  of  our  people 
with  respect  to  surrender  by  the  United 
States  to  any  other  government  or  au- 
thority of  its  ownership,  control,  and 
jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal 
enterprise. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in- 
troduced three  resolutions  in  the  present 
Congress  that  aim  to  support  our  time- 
tested  policies  and  to  make  clear  to  all 
nations  and  all  peoples  what  they  are. 
The  indicated  measures  and  the  text 
of  my  statement  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
on  January  12,   1960.  on  pages  21-23  in 


hearings  before  the  Inter -American  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  follow ; 
H.  Con.  Res    223 

Whereas  the  subversive  forces  known  as 
international  communism,  operating  secretly 
and  openly,  directly  and  indirectly  threaten 
the  sovereignty  and  political  Independence 
of  all  the  Western  Hemisphere  nations;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Continents,  by  the 
free  and  independent  position  which  they 
have  assumed  and  maintained,  are  not  sub- 
ject to  colonization  or  domination  by  any 
power;    and 

Whereas  the  intervention  of  international 
communism,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  how- 
ever disgiiised.  in  any  American  state,  con- 
flicts with  the  established  policy  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republics  for  the  protection  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  peoples  of  such  states  and 
the  political  independence  of  their  govern- 
ments; and 

Whereas  such  a  situation  extended  to  any 
ix^rtions  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  dan- 
gerous to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  whole 
of  it,  including  the  United  States:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
[the  Senate  concurring) ,  (1)  That  any  such 
subversive  domination  or  threat  of  It  vio- 
lates the  principles  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
and  of  collective  security  as  set  forth  in  the 
acts  and  resolutions  heretofore  adopted  by 
the  American  Republics;  and 

(2)  That  in  any  such  situation  any  one 
or  more  of  the  high  contracting  parties  to 
the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  As- 
sistance may.  in  the  exercise  of  Individual  or 
collective  self-defense,  and  In  accordance 
with  The  declarations  and  principles  above 
stated,  take  steps  to  forestall  or  combat  In- 
tervention, domination,  control,  and  colon- 
ization In  whatever  form,  by  the  subversive 
forces  known  as  international  communism 
and  its  agencies  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


Statement  of  Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
January   12,   1960 

I  do  have  one  before  your  committee,  how- 
ever, since  it  Is  your  subcommittee  dealing 
with  this  whole  vast  theater  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. I  am  concerned  as  you  are  with  these 
invasions  and  rumors  of  Invasions  and  coun- 
terinvasions  that  are  popping  all  over  the 
area  Insofar  as  one  nation  against  another, 
they  have  their  sovereign  rights  too.  I  be- 
lieve without  any  doubt  that  much  of  this 
IS  being  fostered  and  engineered  profession- 
ally over  a  period  of  years  by  International 
commi'iilsm.  and  they  do  It  well. 

I  beiieve  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  as  It 
wa.s  created  by  our  Founding  Fathers,  had 
to  do  with  the  infiltration  and  the  establish- 
ment by  a  foreign  power  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  of  Its  operations,  and  1  am  con- 
vinced and  I  at  least  presented  a  resolution 
to  your  committee,  and  It  Is  before  your  com- 
mittee, to  examine  this. 

I  have  the  very  best  constitutional  author- 
ity to  support  me  on  this.  I  have  consulted 
distinguished.,  academic  organizations  spe- 
cializing in  international  law  and  the  Mon- 
r^e  Doctrine.  We  are  of  the  unanimous 
(ipmion  that  thLs  concurrent  resolution  of 
mine  before  your  subcommittee  should  be 
examined  to  the  effect  that,  and  the  resolu- 
tion— I  won't  read  It;  It  speaks  for  Itself — 
but  this  resolutin  calls  for  a  declaration 
by  the  Congress  of  the  extension  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  to  include  these  actions  by  a 
f   reign  ptjwer  into  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Certainly  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  If  it  was 
ever  meant  to  Include  anything.  It  meant 
to  prevent  invasions.  It  was  meant  to  pre- 
vent operations  by  foreign  powers  or  money 
or  arms  into  any  sovereign  republic  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  That  is  going  on  day 
and    night. 

I  would  call  upon  this  committee  to  exam- 
ine my  resolution  and  to  Issue  It  as  a  decla- 


ration of  the  extension  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine for  that  purpose 

Mr.  O'Hara  The  gentleman  may  not  be 
acquainted  with  this  even  being  the  pro- 
found student  of  history  that  he  is.  There 
was  a  similar  situation  where  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  was  made  to  apply  It  was  In 
Nicaragua.  Britain  had  taken  Clarence,  the 
alleged  king  of  the  Carlb  Indians  and  set 
him  up  in  regal  style  in  a  palace  in  Jamaica 
and  then  claimed  sovereignty  over  the  east 
coast  of  Nicaragua  as  the  protector  of  King 
Clarence.  President  Grover  Cleveland  in- 
terpreted this  as  violation  of  the  Monrf>e 
Doctrine  by  Indirection,  and  finally  England 
backed  down. 

Mr.  Flood.  I  remember  It  well.  That  was 
an  attempt  by  the  British  to  establish  a 
nebulous— they  called  it  the  Carib  Federa- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  see  you  examine  seriously 
the  extension  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as 
against  a  plan  Identified  by  name  and  people 
They  are  trained  by  a  foreign  power,  financed 
by  a  foreign  power.  The  curriculum  of  the 
university  where  It  is  done  we  know.  We 
must  not  pretend  this  goes  on.  This  is 
planned  conspiracy  by  a  foreign  power  to 
Invade  the  Western  Hemisphere  Their  min- 
ions and  agents  are  trained  agitators  and 
are  present  In  these  countries  trxlay  and  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  should  be  extended  to  per- 
mit us  to  help  the  sovereign  countries,  no 
matter  what  we  think  about  Panama,  to  ex- 
tend the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  if  any  at- 
tempts are  made  by  any  Red  agitating  groups 
to  Invade  one  of  these  countries,  the  United 
States  would  by  force  and  arms  either  by  its 
own  Initiative  or  at  the  request  of  other 
nations,  go  In. 

Mr.  OHara.  I  have  one  observation  to 
make:  As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
which  Is  Investigating  this  matter,  I  would 
think  that  I  am  In  the  position  of  a  Judge. 
I  am  In  a  judicial  position  and  It  would  be 
Improper  for  me  to  make  any  comment  one 
way  or  another  until  our  subcommittee,  after 
listening  to  all  the  evidence,  has  reached 
some  decision. 

Am  I  correct  In  that? 

Mr.  Selden.  Those  are  certainly  my  views. 
I  was  going  to  say,  Mr.  Flood,  we  have  with 
us  one  member  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee,  Mr.  Oliver,  of  Maine. 
I  am  sure  he  has  some  questions  he  would 
like  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Thank  you  for  the  Invitation 
to  come  over.  I  appreciate  the  comments 
made  by  our  distinguished  colleague,  Mr. 
Flcxjd. 

I  would  say  that  the  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee. Mrs.  Sullivan,  Is  quite  III  or 
otherwise  she  would  have  been  here.  She 
has  a  very  Intense  Interest  In  this  subject 
over  several  years. 

Mr.  Flood.  She  called  me  a  week  ago  on 
this. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  have  no  doubt  In  the  world 
that  anything  that  would  be  pertinent  to 
the  subject  that  we  are  discussing  here  now 
would  receive  her  entire  attention  and  con- 
sideration. 

I  have  listened  here  this  morning  as  usual 
with  a  great  degree  of  Interest  and,  I  would 
say,  with  almost  complete  approval  of  what 
our  colleagtie  has  had  to  say  here.  I  realize 
perhaps  the  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  that 
may  exist  with  relation  to  where  the  gentle- 
man's resolution  should  have  been  sent. 

I  am  not  a  parliamentarian  either  by 
choice  or  desire  or  by  capacity.  However.  I 
do  feel  as  long  as  the  jurisdictional  question 
as  to  committees  In  the  House  Is  concerned, 
that  this  Is  the  way  It  Is.  So  we  have  to  face 
up  to  It.  We  have  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  yours.  Dan  before  us  as  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Merch.int  Miirine  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
450.     ThLs  was  referred  on   January   11. 

Is  It  your  opinion,  in  the  light  of  what  you 
have  said  here  today  and  in  the  light  of  the 
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knowledge  that  you  have  of  this  subject,  and 
all  the  implications  that  are  Involved,  that 
this  Is  the  time  the  proper  time  the  appro- 
priate time  to  take  action  on  this  re«>lutlon 
ui  yours? 

Mr.  Flood.  This  mvist  be  done,  because  I 
am  convinced  on  the  communications  I  iiuve 
received  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  their 
position  Is  firm. 

I  believe  If  It  hadn't  been  as  a  resvUt  of 
some  of  the  things  I  have  said  and  other 
Members  of  Congress  have  said  and  other 
American  organization.s  and  societies — I  be- 
lieve that  the  Department  of  State  did  every- 
thing In  its  power  to  get  this  order  issued  to 
fly  that  flag  over  the  Canal  Zone  before  Con- 
gress came  into  session. 

I  have  more  than  a  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that.  They  wanted  to  get  this  done 
right  awav.  while  the  President  was  in  Paris, 
certainly  befrre  Congress  could  get  into  ses- 
sion to  have  this  done  It  has  been  del.ived. 
I  hope  It  lias  been  delayed  becau.se  of  ilw 
President  himself;  and  the  Defense  people 
have  had  catise  to  reexamine  it  and  not  con- 
sider this  such  a  casual,  llghthearted,  gay 
thing  •with  some  "banana  republic."  Let 
them  fly  their  flag.  What  difference  does  It 
make? 

This  is  a  serious  thing.  This  may  be  a 
question  for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
Tills  may  be  a  question  for  revision  of 
treaties,  not  some  administrative  action. 
This.  I  hope.  Is  In  their  minds. 

If  you  and  your  great  committee  would 
see  fit  to  say  this  is  the  thinking  by  con- 
ctirrent — this  Is  a  concurrent  resolution — 
this  action  should  be  taken  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  the  House  and  the 
Senate  in  the  concurrence  of  Its  feeling;  It 
is  no  business  of  the  Executive.  The  Execu- 
tive is  n<it  called  upon  to  act  upon  a  con- 
current resolution.  That  Ls  why  I  made  it  a 
concurrent  resolution.  This  is  the  thinking, 
feeling,  and  action  of  the  legl.«lative  branch 
of  this  Government  on  a  matter  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  this  Nation.  It  Is  no  business 
of  the  Executive  You  shouldn't  ask  his 
opinion  abuui  a  concurrent  resolution,  even 
as  a  matter  of  courtesy.  It  is  not  necessary. 

Mr  Olfver  As  one  member  of  this  stib- 
commlttee  on  the  Panama  Canal,  obvlotisly 
I  can't  speak  f  t  anyb^xiy  else  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  I  should  be  certainly  happy 
to  go  along  with  the  gentleman  to  reach 
that  objective. 

Mr.  Flood.  I  would  like  to  see  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  reassert  its  pri- 
macy In  this  field.  It  has  been  going  on  tc>o 
long  and  does  not  reflect  on  the  present 
situation. 

Mr.  Saund.  One  question.  Mr.  Chairman 

I  am  not  a  member  of  this  subcommittee 
Mr.  Flood,  but  I  do  wish  to  compliment  the 
chairman  and  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  having  saved  an  imjxjrtant  bill  of 
mine  after  the  State  Department  had  tried 
to  throw  cold  water  on  It. 

You  were  present  in  the  House  when  we 
established  an  Interparliamentary.  Informal 
relationship  between  tlie  Congre.es  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Parliament  of  Canada. 
I  Introduced  a  similar  resolution  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  stich  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico.  The 
State  Department  sent  a  statement  of  yes 
and  no  but  mostly  no  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  supix)rt  of  the  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee,  my  resolution  would  not  have 
been  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
A  counterpart  to  my  bill  was  unanimously 
passed  by  the  C   r.gress    if  Me.Kico  last  month. 

I  think  that  Is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
I  wish  to  compliment  the  chairman  and  the 
members  of  the  stibcommlttee.  I  agree  with 
you  that  we  shotild  not  Just  drop  everything 
simply  because  the  State  Department  says 
no. 

Mr.  Selden.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

I  might  add.  however,  the  reason  the  reso- 
lution to  which   Judge  SArvD  referred  was 


passed  was  the  determination  of  Judge 
SArND      He  deserves  full  credit  for  it 

We  want  to  thank  you.  Congressman 
Flood,  for  your  testimony  and  the  time  you 
liave  given  us 

We  will  adjourn  until  10  30  Friday,  when 
the  Honorable  George  H.  Roderick,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  will  testify  on  this 
same  subject.    The  committee  is  adjourned. 

(Whereupon,  at  11 :35  R.m..  the  subcommit- 
tee was  adjourned,  to  reconvene  at  10:30 
am  .  Friday.  January  15.  1960  ) 


INTEROCEANIC  CANAL  COMMISSION 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  constnt  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr  Bowl  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Flood]  and 
I  have  long  been  interested  in  the  prob- 
lems of  Uie  Panama  Canal  and  the  possi- 
bility of  opening  a  new  waterway  for 
.shipping.  I  have  joined  with  him  in  in- 
troducing legislation  to  establish  an  In- 
teroceanic  Canal  Commission  to  gather 
information  on  which  Congress  might  be 
able.  soon,  to  take  legislative  action  on 
the  problem. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  disting'iji.shed 
coordinator  of  the  House,  Lawrence 
Sullivan,  for  a  most  interesting  and  in- 
formative article  on  this  subject,  which 
I  wish  to  extend  m  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks : 

NiCARACtAN  Canal:  Pathway  to  the  FfTUEX 
(By    La^Tence   Sullivan) 

On  the  high  shelf  for  33  years,  since  the 
1929  stock  market  crash,  the  historic 
Nlcaraguan  Canal — a  second  seaway  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  m  the  narrow 
waistline  of  the  Western  Hemisphere — is 
again  before  Congress. 

The  Panama  Canal  Is  overtaxed,  too  small 
for  ultramodern  shlpw,  often  short  of  water 
in  the  6-month  dry  season  In  the  American 
equatorial  tropics,  and  always  a  vulnerable 
t;u-get  in  the  atomic  age. 

Congressman  Daniel  J.  Flood  has  intro- 
duced H  R  6296  to  create  a  new  Interoceanic 
Canals  Curuinlssion.  to  recommend  the  most 
promising  second  route  to  break  li'.e  ever- 
tighteniijg  shipping   bottleneck   in   Panama 

Detailed  surveys  for  the  Nlcaraguan  Canal 
were  completed  by  the  U.S.  Army  Engineers 
In  1928-30.  and  are  today  m  the  top  drawer 
<'f  the  House  of  Representatives  Merchant 
Marine  Committee. 

The  project  would  cost  roundly  $4,095 
million  to  complete,  as  against  $2,368  mil- 
lion estimated  for  the  proposed  new  sea  level 
canal  through  Panama,  exclusive  of  dip- 
lomatic costs  for  either  proposal.  Engineer- 
ing studies  of  the  new  route  through  Panama 
have  been  completed  since   1948. 

As  stwn  as  the  new  route  is  determined  by 
Congress,  contractors  could  begin  digging  in 
3  months,  and  the  new  Isthmian  Canal  could 
be  open  to  traffic  within  6  years. 

The  Panama  Canal  wUl  mark  a  half 
century  of  operations  in  1964.  It  was 
c.pened  to  Uafflc  by  President  Wilson  on 
August  15.  1914. 

•'I  do  not  think  that  a  new  canal  shotild 
be  built  In  the  Canal  Zone  or  in  the  Re- 
public of  Panama."  says  Congressman  Flood. 
a  world  authority  on  canal  history.  "Until 
1902  the  canal  route  most  favored  by  the 
United  States  was  via  Nicaragua.  Its  loca- 
tion. 650  miles  closer  to  the  United  States. 
gives  it  a  decided  advantage." 


The  Nicaraguan  Canal  is  an  old  dish  for 
American  mariners.  The  first  detailed  en- 
gineering stu-vey  of  the  projected  route 
through  Lake  Nicaragua — the  biggest  fresh- 
water lake  south  of  the  Canadian  border — 
was  completed  in  1850  by  the  American  At- 
lantic &  Pacific  Ship  Canal  Co.,  then 
headed  by  Cornelius  Vanderbilt. 

■Vanderbllt  had  been  operating  a  fleet  of 
small  ships  through  Lake  Nicaragua  as  a 
means  of  hastening  gold  ex}iiorers  to  Cali- 
fornia after  the  bonanza  strike  at  Sutter's 
Mill  in  1848.  The  rovi'e  proved  unprofitable 
with  small  ships.  A  deep-draft  canal  'was 
Vanderbllfs  next  project,  but  the  vision  was 
soon  lost  in  the  gathering  storm  clouds  of 
the  Civil  War. 

A  report  of  1927  recalls  that  "75  years  ago, 
with  Its  outlet  Into  the  Atlantic  via  the  San 
Juan  River,  Lake  Nicaragua  formed  part  of 
one  of  the  Vanderbllt  operated  lines  of 
steamers  over  its  waters. 

"Now  all  that  is  over.  Since  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  route,  first  by  rail  and  then 
by  canal,  this  Nlcaraetian  tmr.srontlnent.al 
route  has  been  completely  abroidoned.  To- 
day, the  lake  lies  practically  deserted.  No 
transcontinental  commerce  moves  over  its 
watei^.  although  next  to  Panama,  it  still 
marks  the  route  which  offers  the  easiest  line 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  Interoceanic 
canal." 

"Pbe  projected  Nic.-^raeuan  Canal  would 
chop  off  about  1 .300  miles  on  the  voyage  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco.  a3  against  the 
existing  Panama  Canal  route. 

Later  surve^'^  of  the  Nicaraguan  Canal  were 
made  by  the  U.S.  Navy  in  1872;  again  in  1876; 
by  the  Nicaraguan  Canal  Board  in  1895;  by 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  In  1899- 
1901;  finally  by  the  Army  Engineers  In  1930. 

Today  the  Panama  Canal  traffic  Is  more 
than  the  locks  can  handle.  Every  ship's 
passage  requires  the  flooding  of  52  milUon 
gallons  of  water  out  of  Gatun  Lake.  This 
Is  approximately  the  amount  of  water  con- 
sumed In  a  city  of  50,000  population  in  1 
full  week. 

"In  recent  ye.'\rs  there  have  been  brief  and 
minor  water  shortages  during  extra  dry  sea- 
sons." says  a  recent  oflSclal  report  from  the 
Panama  Canal  Company.  "These  hare  re- 
sulted In  temporary  reductions  in  the  allow- 
able draft  of  iransitiiig  vessels." 

Panama  Car^l  transits  now  average  more 
than  12,000  vessels  a  year,  against  1,075  In 
1915.  the  first  full  year  of  operation. 

Shipping  interests  the  world  around  ac- 
knowledge the  urgent  necessity  of  breaking 
the  bottleneck  at  Panama. 

■  Of  course  the  project  is  so  vast  and  far- 
reaci/.ng  iu  cui. sequence  that  we  mus'.  not 
niiike  any  mistakes."  says  Congressman 
Flood.  "With  this  end  in  view.  I  have  long 
favored  an  ir.dependent  and  broadly  based 
Interoceanic  Canal  Commission,  as  the  only 
way  in  which  Corigress  can  get  adequate  in- 
formation essential  for  sound  legislative 
action.  There  is  no  need  for  mare  studies  by 
routine  administrators  We  simply  must 
not  p  xjf  on   the  new  canal  route." 

Cutigressm.aii  Fix>od's  bill  would  create  an 
11 -man  Canal  Commission  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  and  conflrm.ed  by  the  .Sen- 
ate. Inclvidmg  Arm.y,  Navy  Air  Force  diplo- 
matic, engineering  and  financial  authorities. 
It  would  be  required  to  submit  final  recom- 
mendation within  2  years,  subject  to  con- 
gressional enactment 

This  proposal  is  now  before  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  Committee.  pending 
hearings  and  a  report  to  the  full  House  for 
action  to  send  this  meastire  to  the  Senate. 

"The  duty  of  the  Congress  is  to  the  sov- 
ereign people  of  the  Nation  and  Its  tax- 
payers." Congressman  Flood  declares. 
'Most  assuredly  the  Congress  cannot  meet 
this  responsibility  except  by  having  before 
it  the  studies  and  recommendations  of  an 
absolutely  objective  body  created  by  the 
Congress  itself." 
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American  rights  to  the  Nlcaraguan  Canal 
route  were  obtained  under  the  Bryan-Cha- 
niorro  Treaty  of  1916.  which  grants  "in  per- 
petuity" all  rights  to  the  canal  development. 

Details  of  the  construction  axe  subject  to 
final  approval  by  Nicaragua,  "whenever  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  shall  no- 
tify the  Government  of  Nicaragua  of  its 
desire  or  int-ention  to  construct  such  canal  " 


TOWARD  AN  EXPANDED  EFFORT  IN 
THE  FIELD  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  LMr.  H.^LPERNl  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
there  is  much  attention  paid  to  the  var- 
ious programs,  governmental  and  private, 
which  are  directed  toward  the  exchange 
of  students  and  ideas  between  nations 
of  the  world.  We  in  the  United  Stages 
are  proud  of  the  proeress  we  have  made 
m  this  area  since  World  War  II,  and  as 
the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural 
Exchange  Act  of  1961  attests,  even  more 
substantial,  and  perhaps  better  coordi- 
nated efforts  will  be  forthcoming.  But 
in  this  plethora  of  specific  projects  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  more  fundamental 
considerations  and  we  must  never  cease 
to  ask:  Are  we  doing  enough? 

Certainly  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
these  programs  serve  to  support  and 
broaden  the  base  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
Lucius  D.  Battle.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Educational  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs, commented  in  a  recent  addre.ss  that 
"playing  an  effective  role  in  our  foreign 
relations  is  of  course  the  end  purpose 
of  all  our  international  activities." 

I  realize  that  the  contention  that  pro- 
erams  of  educational  exchange  can  con- 
tribute substantively  to  the  success  of 
foreisn  policy  is  by  no  means  accepted  by 
all.  And  history  does  indeed  provide  us 
with  many  examples  of  wars  which  oc- 
curred in  spite  of  the  existence  of  a  com- 
mon culture  and  the  generally  un- 
restricted exchange  of  information. 
Many  critics  of  these  education  programs 
maintain  tliat  these  activities  cannot  es- 
.sentially  as-sist  in  solving  the  major  prob- 
lems which  confi'ont  our  country  and 
others  of  the  world. 

Admittedly,  m  the  field  of  interna- 
tional relations,  it  is  the  idea  which  each 
nation  has  of  its  national  interest,  rather 
than  lofty  ideals,  which  motivates  its  be- 
havior. But  let  us  understand  that  each 
nation's  concept  of  its  national  interest 
is  still  only  an  idea,  and  as  such,  can 
be  altered  by  the  influx  of  new  informa- 
tion and  new  understanding.  Is  it  not 
clearly  our  task  to  facilitate  the  flow 
of  knowledge  and  ideas  in  the  hope  of 
creating  among  the  peoples  of  other  na- 
tions a  fuller  understanding  of  our  own 
history  and  culture"^  And  at  the  same 
time  we  are  not  only  increasing  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  our  own  under- 
.standing  of  this  highly  complex  world. 
we  are  also  enabling  many  nations  to 
.share,  in  some  measure,  the  cultural  and 
material  affluence  which  has  blessed  this 
land  of  ours 

We  must  not  underestimate  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  task— each  nation  presents 
a    unique    problem       We   cannot    reach 


everyone.  Which  particular  program 
will  most  benefit  each  individual,  the 
United  States,  and  the  cooperating 
country?  At  whom  should  the  efTort  be 
directed;  Students'^'  Teachers?  At  what 
level? 

Are  we  doing  enou'-;h?  The  first  major 
step  taken  by  the  US.  Grovernment  in 
the  field  of  educational  exchange  is  gen- 
erally marked  by  the  passage  of  the  Ful- 
bright  Act  m  August  of  1946.  Other 
programs  have  followed.  But  much  more 
dramatic  has  been  the  surging  demand 
which  IS  being  placed  on  the  educational 
resources  of  the  world  Have  our  efforts 
Since  1946  been  in  proportion  to  our  ca- 
pacity to  help  meet  this  demand? 

One  clear-cut  instance  where  I  believe 
this  question  must  be  answered  in  the 
negative  is  with  regard  to  the  educational 
needs  of  the  42  non-Communist  nations 
which  have  gained  independence  since 
the  Fulbnght  Act  became  law.  In  a 
highly  informative  article  in  the  Febru- 
ary issue  of  the  Quarterly  Review  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Business,  Herbert  I.  Schil- 
ler points  out  that  the  United  States 
stands  well  behind  the  United  Kingdom. 
France.  West  Germany,  and  Canada  in 
the  proportion  of  foreign  students  in 
residence  to  total  indigenous  college  pop- 
ulation. Con.<;idering  the  United  King- 
dom as  an  example,  she  is  educating  7.5 
times  as  many  foreign  students  as  we  are, 
again  in  proportion  to  total  college  en- 
rollment 

Yet  financial  and  technical  assistance 
by  Britain  to  these  countries,  for  the  pe- 
riod 1956-59.  represents  1.2  percent  of 
her  sross  national  product  for  that  pe- 
riod, while  a  similar  figure  for  the  United 
States  is  eight- tenths  of  1  percent.  We 
need  apologize  to  no  one  for  our  aid 
program,  but  it  certainly  appears  that  we 
are  not  making  an  efTort  of  appropriate 
magnitude  to  provide  education,  to  the 
best  of  our  capability,  for  those  in  the 
lecipient  lands  who  will  finally  determine 
whether  our  assistance  is  to  be  effective. 
And  in  the  same  article,  which  I  have 
previously  cited,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
number  of  university  students  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  American  will  more 
than  double  by  1970. 

In  the  endeavor  to  enlarge  the  sphere 
of  cooperation  in  international  educa- 
tional exchange  we  must  fully  utilize  the 
machinery  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  this  end  I  have  intro- 
duced House  Concurrent  Resolution  510, 
which  would  encourage  the  United  Na- 
tions Uj  formulate  new,  and  expand 
existing  plans  for  activity  in  this  area. 
The  U.N.  possesses  vast  potential  here. 
and  the  United  States  should  seek  and 
support  its  greatest  exploitation. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
quote  Prof  Jerome  Bruner,  of  Harvard. 
a  prominent  educator  and  psychologist, 
who  has  observed: 

Eivch  generation  gives  new  form  to  the 
a.<=piratlons  that  shape  education  in  its  time. 

Our  time  is  a  challenging  one,  and  we 
are  often  hard  pressed  to  find  historical 
precedents  to  guide  us.  But  although 
the  educational  aspects  cf  the  revolu- 
tion of  rising  expectations  may  take  on 
new  and  strange  forms,  the  value  of 
education  in  developing  the  minds  of  men 
is  a  value  which  is  rooted  deep  in  West- 


ern culture.  A  hard  look  at  the  world 
around  us.  together  with  an  introspective 
search  of  our  own  culture  should  provide 
us  with  ample  motivation  for  a  continued 
and  even  more  vigorous  effort  in  the  ex- 
change of  knowledge  and  ideas. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Whitener  tat 
the  request  of  Mr  Bocr.si  for  Friday, 
September  14  1962  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  followmg  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Reuss.  for  1  hour,  on  Monday, 
September  17. 

Mr.  Olsen  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt),  for  30  minutes,  on  Tuesday, 
September  18,  1962.  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Santangelo  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
RoosEVELT>.  for  30  minutes,  on  Monday. 
September  17,  1962.  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Halpern  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ScHERER  > .  for  10  m.mutes.  today. 

Mr.  Halpern  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ScHERERi,  for  10  minutes,  on  September 
17. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Scherer),  for  3  hours,  on  September  17. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congre,ssional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks. 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Fulton  to  revise  and  extend  the 
remarks  he  made  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  to  include  a  table. 

Mr.  Zablocki. 

Mr.  Roosevelt. 

(The  following  Member  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Scherer)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter;) 

Mr.  Shriver. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Roosevelt  <  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter :  > 

Mr.  Kirwan. 

Mr.  Garmatz. 

Mr.  MULTER. 

Mr.  Bonner. 

Mr.  George  P  Miller 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  A  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  962.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  to  aid  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  the  investigation 
of  aircraft  accidents,  aij,d  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Connmerce. 

S.  2182.  An  act  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  schemes  In  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  to  Influence   by 
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bribery  the  outcome  of  sporting  contests,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  3019  An  act  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  State  of  Maryland;  to  the  Com- 
mitee  on   Interior   and   Insular   Affairs. 

S.  3138  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  in  order  t<j  provide  for  re- 
starch  to  determine  criteria  and  means  for 
abating  objectionable  aircraft  noise;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

S.  3282  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yu  Sul 
Ling,  also  known  as  Yee  Shul  Ling;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3297,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joannls 
Dounls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3298  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stanlslaw 
Bialoglowski;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S  3335.  An  act  to  redesignate  the  Big  Hole 
Battlefield  National  Monument,  to  revise  the 
boundaries  tliereof.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

S.  3452.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Hassan 
M.  Nourl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3475  An  act  to  provide  further  for  co- 
operation with  States  In  administration  and 
enforcement  of  certain  Federal  laws,  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture 

S.  3566  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
Harpers  Ferry  National  Monument  to 
Harpers  Ferry  National  Historical  Park;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

S.  3589.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  acquire  certain  lands  In 
Wright  County.  Minn  .  and  exchange  them 
with  the  State  ut  Minne.sota  for  State-owned 
lands  in  the  Superior  National  Forest,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Hou.se  Admini.stration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  5393.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act,  as  amended 


BILLS    PRESENTED    TO    THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  Srpt^^mber  13, 
1962,  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  2125  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Soon  Tal 
Llm; 

H.R.  3125.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joao  de 
Freltas  Ferrelra  de  Vasconcelos; 

H.R.  3619.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gennaro 
Prudente; 

H  R.  3719.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pagona 
Pascopoulos; 

H.R.  6413  An  act  to  extend  to  fishermen 
the  same  treatment  accorded  farmers  In  re- 
lation to  estimated  Income  tax; 

H.R.  6653.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maurlzlo 
Placidi; 

H  R.  7582.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dario 
Taquechel; 

H.R.  10062.  An  act  to  exU-nd  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  laws  to  American  Samoa;  and 

H.R.  11914  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Gamblno. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.     ROOSEVELT.     Mr.    Speaker.    I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
'at  6  o'clock  and  17  minutes  p.m.*  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  September  17,  1962,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2527.  A  letter  from  the  Governor,  Canal 
Zone  Government,  transmitting  a  report  of 
a  violation  of  a  Canal  Zone  Government 
1962  operating  expense  allotment,  pursuant 
to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

2528.  A  letter  from  the  Chairnian,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  report  on  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  ciises  in  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  as  of  July 
31  1962.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  554,  82d 
CotiKress.  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 


REPORTS       OF       COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  VINSON:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. House  Joint  Resolution  876.  Joint 
resolution  to  authorize  the  President  to  order 
units  and  members  In  the  Ready  Reserve  to 
active  duty  for  not  more  than  12  months. 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  2367).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  HR  9414.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  that 
imported  electron  microscopes  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  regular  customs  duty  regardless 
of  the  nature  of  the  Institution  or  organiza- 
tion Importing  them;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  23681.  Relerred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union 

Mr  POWELL-  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  S  3529.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Mani>ower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962  with  regard  to  reimbursement  of  the 
railroad  unemployment  Insurance  account; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No  2369).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  .'f  the  Union. 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN:  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  H.R  10696.  A  bill 
to  amend  section  4:J69  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  with  repiiect  to  the  filing  of 
Information  relating  to  publications  having 
second-class  mall  privileges,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2370). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  L^nlon. 

Mr  FALLON:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  137.  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
In  cooperation  with  the  State  of  Alaska,  to 
undertake  studies  and  surveys  relative  to  a 
hiehway  construction  program  for  Alaska, 
and  for  other  purposes:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No  2371),  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  RAINS:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  13044  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  2372).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


Mr  R.\INS:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R  13067  A  bill  to  amend  title 
VIII  of  the  National  Housing  Act  with  r;  - 
spect  to  the  authority  of  the  Feder:-.:  H  u.'- 
Ing  Commissioner  to  pay  certain  rea';  pr.p- 
erty  taxes  and  to  make  payments  in  lieu  of 
real  property  taxes;  without  ELmendmeni 
(Rept.  No.  2373).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MORRISON:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  HR  10706.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  so 
as  to  provide  for  increases  In  ar^nuities, 
eliminate  the  option  with  respect  to  certain 
survivor  annuities,  and  provide  for  Inter- 
change of  credits  between  the  civil  service 
retirement  system  and  the  Insurance  system 
established  by  title  11  of  the  Social  Security 
Act;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No  2374i.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  12030.  A  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to 
moneys  received  in  payment  for  special 
statistical  studies  and  compilations  and  cer- 
tain other  ser\ices;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  2375).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  THOMAS:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  12711.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1963,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept  No  2376)  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  an.d 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BARRETT 
H.R.  13138.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  provision 
of  housing  for  elderly  persons,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr  BONNER: 
KR.  13139.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  merg- 
er of  certain  Coast  Guard  appropriations 
for  operating  expenses.  Reser\e  training,  and 
retired  pay;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

by  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California: 
H.R.  13140.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  a  Gold  Procure- 
ment and  Sales  Agency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JUDD: 
H  R.  13141.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  make  it  unlawful  to  furnish 
transportation  to  certain  unemployed  per- 
sons and  members  of  their  family  in  order 
to  cause  any  such  person  to  move  to  another 
State,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SANTANGELO: 
HJl.  13142.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  an  Insured  deposit  under 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  irom 
810.000  to  $15,000;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.R.  13143.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  of 
methods  of  helping  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  victims  of  future  flood  disasters; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  CLEM  MILLER: 
H  R   13144    A  bill  to  facilitate  the  entry  of 
alien  skilled  specialists  and  certain  relatives 
of  U.S.  citizens,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROUSSELOT; 
H.J.  Res.  885.  Joint  resolution   authorizing 
and   directing   the   President  of   the  United 
States  to  protect  the  freedom  of  the  countries 
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of  the  Western  Hemisphere;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Ailairs. 
By  Mr.  CAREY: 

H.  Can.  Res  539.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  that  certain  violations  of  human 
ri)i;his  by  the  Government  of  Poland  shall  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  General 
.Vssembly  of  the  United  Nations:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poreien  Affairs. 
By  Mr   ZABLOCKI: 

H  Con.  Res  540.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  that  certain  violations  of  human 
rights  by  the  Government  of  Poland  shall  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr    ADDABBO: 

H.  Con  Res  541,  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  that  certain  violations  of  human 
ngh:3  by  the  Ciovernment  of  Poland  shall 
be  broueht  to  the  attention  of  the  General 
A.-^sembly  of  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  F'ireign  Affairs. 

By  Mr    BYRNE  of  Penuf  ylvania  • 

H  Con.  Res  542.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  that  certain  violations  of  human 
rights  by  the  Government  of  Poland  shall 
be  brought  '..>  the  attention  of  the  General 
A.=semb!y  of  the  United  Naii-ins:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Fi.ireler.  Affairs, 

By    Mr     GREEN   cf   Pennsylvania: 

H  Con  Res  543,  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  that  certain  violations  of  human 
nghts  by  the  Government  of  Poland  shall  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Natl  ms;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr   SANTANGELO: 

H  Con  Res  544  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  that  certain  violations  of  human 
rights  by  the  Government  of  Poland  shall  be 
brought  t.)  the  attention  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  F<.)reign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ZABLOfKI: 

H  Con.  Res  545  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  that  certain  violations  of  human 
rights  of  the  Government  of  Poland  shall 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  General 
A.ssem.b!y  of  the  United  Nations;  to  the 
C^niniittec  '-n  FMreijn  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAI.N : 

H.  Con  Res  546.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
garding the  right  of  self-defense  of  the  par- 
ties to  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Recip- 
r(x-al  Assistance  In  forestalling  intervention, 
domination,  control,  and  colonization  by  In- 
ternational communism  In  the  New  World; 
M  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr    BENNETT  of  Florida: 

H,  Con  Res  547,  Concurrent  resoiutior.  ex- 
pressing the  sen.se  of  Congress  in  protecting 
the  freedom  oi  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere;  U)  the  Conimlttee  on  Foreign 
Affairs, 

By  Mr    BCRKF  of  Kentucky 

H  C<n\  Res  548.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  in  protecting 
tlie  freedom  of  the  countries  of  the  Western 
HenU.sphere;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Aff.urs 

Bv   Mr     DANIELS: 

H  C'-n  Res  549  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  in  protectiui; 
the  freedom  of  the  cuintries  of  the  We.stern 
Hemisphere;  to  fhe  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affair^ 

By  Mr    DENT 

H  Con  Res  550  C'uu  -.irrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  in  prote'-Ting 
the  freedom  of  the  countries  'if  the  Western 
Hemisphere;  to  the  Conimittce  on  Foreign 
Affairs, 

By  Mr    EDMONDSON: 

H  Con,  Res  551.  Concurrent  resolution  ex 
pressing  the  sen.se  of  Congress  in  protecting 
the  freedom  of  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,    to   the    Committee   on   Foreign 
Affairs. 


By  Mr  McDOWELL: 
H.  Con  Res  552.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  In  protecting 
the  freedom  of  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs 


By  Mr 
H.  Con.  Re 
pressing  the 
the  freedom 
Hemisphere: 
Affairs. 

By  Mr 
H  Con  Re 
pressing  the 
t/he  freedom 
Hemisphere; 
Affairs. 


MURPHY: 
s  553.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
sense  of  Congress  in  protecting 
.  :  ilie  cotmtrles  of  the  Western 

to   the  Committee  on  Foreign 

MORRIS  K.  UDALL: 
i  554.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
sense  of  Congress  In  protecting 
of  the  countries  of  the  Western 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign 


PRIVAIE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DOWNING: 
H  R.  13145.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Warren  J.  Green,  of  Fort  Moiuroe,  Va.;  to  the 
C'.'innilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    FASCELL: 
H  R   13146    A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Doyle 
A   Ballovi:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   FOG ARTY : 
H  R   13147    A  bill  to  provide  relief  for  Al- 
lied   Chemical    Corp..    Bates    Chemical    Co., 
Inc  ,  H  Kohns'amni  &  Co.,  Inc.,  W.  J.  Stange 
Co  .    Sterwin    Chemicals,   Inc.,   and    Warner- 
Jenkinson  Manufacturing  Co.,  for  the  losses 
sustained  by  reason  of  the  decertification  of 
batches  of  FD    &  C.  red  No.   1   by  an  order 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  dated 
November  26,  1960;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H.R.  13148.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hanne- 
lore  Haller,    to   the   Committee  on   the   Ju- 
diciary. 

'By  Mr.  LANE: 
HR   13149    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
E    Picardi;    to   the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
HR.  13150.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of  G.   J. 
Ciuitreau;     to    the    Committee    on    the    Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.   ONEILL: 
HR   13151    A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Elena 
DeSantis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    RYAN  of  New  York: 
HR   13152    A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Izhak 
bokolski;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr   THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H  R.  13153.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dewey 
Sumonja;  to  the  Cc«nmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE 

riunw,  SrriKMHKH  11,  VM\'2 

The  Sciiaic  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harri.s.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Fatl-ier.  God.  who  bringeth  forth 
rmhteousnc!^  as  the  light,  and  judgment 
as  the  noonday,  our  souls  wait  upon 
Thee:  our  expectation  is  from  Thee. 

In  this  challenging  hour  in  which  our 
lot  is  cast,  when  appalling  human  need 
makes  this  a  time  for  greatness,  save  us 
from  tlie  devices  and  the  dupHcity  of 
cowardly  compromises,  as  enticing  evil 


lies  in  wait  to  silence  our  consciences. 
E>eliver  us,  we  pray,  fiom  the  inclina- 
tions of  our  own  hearts  to  self-deceit. 

Grant  that  oiu"  hearts  may  be  shrines 
of  devotion,  our  homes  nursene.';  of  vir- 
tue, our  persunalities  centers  of  conta- 
gious good  will,  and  our  Nation  a  flaming 
beacon  of  hope,  who.se  beams  shall  battle 
the  darkness  of  the  world. 

We  ask  it  in  reverence  of  the  Name 
above  every  name      Amen 


THE    JOURNAL 

Oil  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
September  13,  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  'S.  4  i  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  the  Padre 
Island  National  Seashore,  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concuiTence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED   BILLS   AND   JOINT 
RESOLUTION    SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lution, and  they  were  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore : 

S.  3064.  An  act  to  amend  section  9  of  the 
act  of  May  22,  1928.  as  amended,  author- 
izing and  directing  a  national  survey  of  for- 
est resources; 

H.R.  298.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  re- 
covery from  tortlously  liable  third  pers.ms 
of  the  cost  of  hospital  and  medical  care  and 
treatment  furnished  by  the  United  States; 

H.R.  9728.  An  act  to  amend  the  Coopera- 
tive Forest  Management  Act: 

H.R.  10160.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
A.  R.  Lendlan; 

H.R.  12459.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  relief 
of  certain  enlisted  members  of  the  Coast 
Guard;  and 

S.J.  Res.  133.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  coinage  of  a  medal  in  recognition  of 
the  distinguished  services  of  Sam  Rayburn. 
former  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE   MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  requests  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Pf  imaneni  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions was  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,    I 
move  that  the   Senate  proceed   to   the 
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consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  e.xecutive  busme.ss 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  iemjwre.  If 
there  be  no  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominatioiis  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated 


U.S.  ASSAY  OFFICE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Paul  J.  Maguire.  of  New  York,  to 
be  assayer  of  the  US.  assay  office  at  New 
York.  N  Y 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  the  nomniation  is  con- 
firmed. 


THE  NAVY 


The  legislative  clerk  pioceeded  to 
read  .sundry  nominatiorLs  in  the  Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con-sent  that  these  nomi- 
nations oe  considered  en  bloc 

The  PRESIDENT  pio  tempore  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc:  and  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed 


THE  ARMY,  THE  NAVY,  AND  THE 
MARINE  CORPS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  ;aominations.  which  had  been 
placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk,  in  the 
Army  a;id  m  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unarimous  con.sent  that  these  nomi- 
nations he  considered  en  bloc 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc:  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  :mmediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  all  these  nominations. 

The  P:?IESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be 
notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ^LANSFIELD  Mr  President  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
BriX5ET.  1963.  FOR  PUBLIC  WORKS 
ACCELERATION    'S.   DOC.   NO.    129' 

1  he  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  communication  from 
the  Prcs:dent  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mittinR  an  amendment  to  the  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  1963  involvinjj  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  S900  million  for  public 
works  acceleration,  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying paper,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Approiiriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


PETITIONS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  petitions  of  Edward 
Muza.  of  the  State  of  California,  praying 
for  a  redre.ss  of  grievances,  which  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judicia  IT- 


RESOLUTION  OP  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE OF  GAFFNEY.  S.C. 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr  President,  the 
textile  industry,  which  is  the  largest  em- 
ployer m  South  Carolina,  is  experiencing 
^reat  difficulty  as  a  result  of  increased 
competition  from  foreign  imports.  This 
competition  has  caused  many  mills  to 
close  in  various  areas  of  the  country. 
Many  of  the  mills  in  South  Carolina  are 
being  forced  to  curtail  operations  aiid 
run  only  4  days  a  week. 

Ihis  is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to 
all  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  This 
concern  is  being  expressed  by  the  people 
in  various  ways,  and  the  local  civic  or- 
ganizations are  very  active  in  urging 
remedial  action  to  offset  the  impact  of 
foreign  imports.  Several  of  the  local 
cr.ambers  of  commerce  have  adopted 
resolutions  with  regard  to  the  present 
state  of  our  domestic  textile  industry. 
I  have  received  a  number  of  resolutions, 
all  of  which  express  similar  concern  as 
to  this  problem.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  one  such 
resolution  which  was  adopted  by  the 
board  of  dnectors  of  the  Ciiamber  of 
Commerce  of  Gaffney.  S.C  ,  on  Septem- 
ber 11.  1962,  and  is  similar  to  a  resolu- 
tion which  was  adopted  on  the  same  date 
by  the  board  of  uirect-ors  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  .Anderson,  S.C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Whereas  the  textile  indu.stry  by  far  is  the 
largest  employer  In  Cherokee  County,  the 
State  of  South  Carolina;  the  entire  South- 
east, and  one  of  the  largest  employers  in  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  textile  industry  Is  one  of  the 
largest  users  of  many  raw  materials,  and  the 
largest  single  customer  of  the  American 
farmer,  plus  the  purch;iscr  of  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  Industrial  items,  such  as 
machinery  and  other  materials  each  year; 
and 

Whereas  the  textile  Industry  Is  of  prime 
importance  Uj  the  Nation's  economic  and 
military  security,  and  the  Chan:iber  of  Com- 
merce of  Gaffney,  S.C  ,  hereby  notes  with 
interest  and  approval  the  attention  that  has 
been  given  the  textile  industry's  extremely 
serious  problem  regarding  the  excessive  im- 
portation of  t-extiles  from  low-wage  foreign 
nations,  by  President  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
also  by  numerous  Members  of  Congress;  and 

Whereas  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Gaff- 
ney, S.C.  is  deeply  appreciative  of  steps  that 
have  been  taken  to  correct  this  situation 
that  threatens  the  job  security  of  millions 
of  Americans  plus  the  Nation's  own  security; 
and 

Whereas  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Gaff- 
ney S  C  .  has  noted  with  alarm  that  despite 
the  arrangements  that  have  been  entered 
into  with  a  number  of  foreign  nations  to 
control  textile  imports  into  this  country 
that  excessive  Imports  have  flowed  into  the 
.American  market  during  the  past  several 
months;  and 


Whereas  the  record  on  the  Industry's  case 
before  the  OfBce  of  Emergency  Planning 
closed  on  October  15,  1961,  and  as  of  Sep- 
tember 11,  1962,  no  decision  has  been  an- 
nounced by  the  OEP  as  to  the  essentiality  of 
the  industry  to  national  defense  despite  the 
urgency  of  the  situation;   and 

Whereas  after  considerable  delay  the  Tariff 
Commission  rejected  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's recommendation  for  Import  fee  of  S'^j 
cents  per  pound  on  the  cotton  content  of 
textile  imports  to  offset  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  raw  cotton  to  foreign  mills 
to  that  which  American  mills  are  required 
to  pay  by  law;  and 

Whereas  the  unfairness  of  the  two-price 
cotton  system  which  forces  American  mills 
to  pay  8'i  cents  per  p>ound  more  for  Ameri- 
can grown  cotton  than  paid  by  foreign  com- 
petitors places  the  industry  in  an  unrealis- 
tic competitive  position  and  obviously  must 
be  corrected:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  board  of  directors,  That  the 
Chamber  of  Conxmerce  of  Gaffney,  S C.  re- 
spectfully and  urgently  requests  President 
Kennedy  X-o  exert  all  force  necessary  to  ex- 
pedite handling  of  the  unresolved  portions 
of  his  seven-point  textile  program. 

Adopted  September  11.  1962. 

O     M.    MtTLLINAX, 

President. 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Tlie  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HARTKE.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
meni. : 

H.R.  11019  An  act  to  provide  that  the 
Uniform  Lmiited  Partnership  Act  shall  apply 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  >  Rept  No  2050) ; 
and 

H.R.  12675  An  act  to  provide  for  the  for- 
mation of  partnerships  m  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  to  make  uniform  the  law 
with  respect  thereto    iRept.  No.  2051 1 . 

By  Mr.  HARTKE.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  5831.  An  act  to  amend  section  11  of 
the  act  of  April  1.  1942  (56  Stat.  197.  ch. 
207;  DC.  Code.  1951  ed  .  sec.  11-776),  be- 
ing j.n  act  to  "consolidate  the  police  court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  munici- 
pal court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
create  the  municipal  court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  create  the  municipal  court 
of  appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  ether  purpxoses";  in  order  to  modify  the 
retirement  benefits  of  the  judges  of  the 
municipal  court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  municipal  court  of  appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  juvenile 
COIU-,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes  i  Rept.  No.  2052  > . 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  ifor  Mr  Beall).  from  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
without  amendment: 

S.  3358.  A  bill  to  permit  investment  of 
funds  of  Insurance  companies  organized 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  In  obliga- 
tions of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  (Rept.  No   2053) . 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  Mr.  Beall),  from  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  8738.  An  act  to  amend  sections  1  and 
5b  of  chapter  V  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  (Rept.  No. 
2058  I . 

By  Mr  BIBLE  ilor  Mr  Smith  of  Massa- 
chusetts), from  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia,  without  amendment; 

HJl.  9954.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  6,  1924,  chapter  270  (43  Stat.  463). 
relating  to  the  National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning    Commission,   as   amended    by   the 
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Nat.oiKil  Capital  Planning  Act  of  1952  (G6 
Stat.   781:    40   U.S.C.   71)     (Rept.   No    2055): 

HR.  12689.  An   act    to   repeal    section    557 

and  to  amend  section  559  or  the  act  entitled 

An  act   to   establish   a  code  of  law  for  the 

Disfict    of    Columbia, "    approved    March    3, 

i:>01    (Rept    No,  2056 1 :   and 

H  R.  12727.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
February  28.  1901.  to  Insure  th;it  policemen 
and  firemen  in  the  District  of  Columbia  will 
recene  medical  care  frir  all  injuries  and  dis- 
eases   (Rept     No.   2057  1  . 

By  Mr,  BIBLE  i  for  Mr.  Morse  i  ,  from  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
am.endnients : 

S.  3596  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Uriemployment  Compensation 
Act.  as  amended   iRept,  No    2054). 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 
TO  ORDER  UNITS  AND  MEMBERS 
IN  THE  READY  RESERVE  TO  AC- 
TIVE DUTY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution  <S.  Con. 
Re.s.  92 '  :  which  wa.s  referred  to  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Relatioii.s  and 
Armed  Services,  jointly: 

Whereas  President  James  Monroe,  an- 
r-juncmg  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  1323.  de- 
clared to  the  Congress  that  we  should  con- 
sider any  attempt  on  the  part  of  European 
powers  "to  extend  their  system  to  any  por- 
tion of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our 
peace  and  safety." 

Whereas  in  the  Ri<i  Treaty  of  1947  the 
parties  at:reed  that  "an  armed  attack  by 
any  State  against  an  .American  State  shall  be 
considered  as  an  attack  against  all  the 
American  States,  and,  consequently,  each 
o:'.e  •  f  t;ie  s.tid  contracting  parties  under- 
t.ikes  to  assist  in  m.eeting  the  attack  In  tiie 
exercise  of  the  inherent  right  of  individual 
or  collective  self-defense  recognized  by  Arti- 
cle 31  of  the  CluiTter  of  the  Urnted  Nations." 

Whereas  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Or- 
gajuzation  of  American  States  at  Punta  del 
E.'^re  in  January  1962  unaniniuusly  declared    - 

'  Tiie  present  Government  of  Cuba  has 
identified  itself  with  the  principles  of 
MarxLst-Lenmist  ideology,  has  established 
a  political,  economic,  and  social  system  based 
on  that  doctrine,  and  accept-s  military  as- 
sistance from  extra-continental  Communis; 
ptjwers,  including  even  the  threat  of  military 
intervention  in  America  on  the  part  of  tlie 
So\iet  Union  : 

Wheread  since  1958  the  iiiternation.i. 
Communi.st  movement  has  increasingly  e\- 
ter.ded  into  Cvi'oa  iti>  political,  economic  and 
military  sphere  d:  mflaence:  Now,  theref';re, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  thr  Senate  (the  House  of 
Represeji  tat  lies  concurring) ,  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President  of 
t:.e  I'T.ited  States  is  supported  in  his  de- 
termination and  possesses  all  necessary  au- 
thority (a)  to  prevent,  by  whatever  means 
may  be  necessary,  ii;cluding  the  use  of  arms, 
the  Castro  regime  from  exporting  its  aggres- 
sive purpoises  to  any  part  of  this  hemisphere 
by  fcjrce  or  the  threat  of  force:  (b)  to  pre- 
vent in  Cuba  the  creation  or  use  of  an  ex- 
ternally supp'')rted  offensive  military  base 
capable  of  endangering  the  United  States 
naval  base  at  Giiantanamo.  free  passage  to 
the  Panama  Canal,  United  Suites  missile  and 
space  preparations,  or  the  security  of  this 
Nation  and  Its  citizens;  and  (c)  to  work 
with  other  free  citizens  of  this  hemisphere 
and  with  freedom-loving  Cuban  refugees  to 
E  ipport  the  legitimate  aspirations  ot  the 
people  of  Cuba  for  a  return  to  self-determi- 
nation. 


RESOLUTION 

EXPRESSION  OF  SENSE  OF  THE 
SENATE  ON  INTERNATIONAL  CON- 
FERENCE ON  THE  CONSERVATION 
OF  FISHERY  RESOURCES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  'for  himself.  Mr. 
Saltonstall,  M:-  Bartlett,  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  Massachusetts)  submitted  a 
re.solution  S  Re.s.  392 »  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  on  the  International 
Conference  on  the  Conservation  of  Fish- 
ery Resources,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
fuU  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Magnu- 
sov,  which  appears  imder  a  separate 
heading  ' 


PFLOPOSED  OFFICE  OF  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  FOR  FORESTRY  RE- 
SOURCES—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
30R  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  September  11.  1962.  the  name 
of  Mr.  Long  of  Mi.ssouri  was  added  as  an 
additional  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  3710) 
to  cstabh-sh  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture an  office  to  be  known  as  the  Of- 
fice of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Forestry 
Resources,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson 
I  for  himself  and  other  Senators)  on 
September  11.  1962, 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  September  14,  1962,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States    the   following   enrolled   bill   and 

joint  resolution: 

.S  3064.  An  act  to  amend  section  9  of  the 
act  of  May  22.  1928.  as  amended,  authorlislng 
and  directing  n.  national  survey  of  forest  re- 
sources; and 

S  J.  Res  133.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  coinage  of  a  medal  In  recognition  of 
the  distingtnshed  services  of  Sam  Raybum, 
Speiker  of  the  H>use  of  Ri  presentatives. 


A   LONG   WINTER  IN  BERLIN 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  my  newsletter 
dated  for  release  on  September  17,  1962. 
It  is  entitled  "A  Long  Winter  in  Berlin." 
and  contains  a  statement  of  my  views  on 
the  cold  war  problem  over  Berlin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  newslet- 
ter was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Re  con  D.  as  follows: 

A    Long    Wintek    in    Beklin 
I  By    Sonat'.r    Strom    Thi^bmond) 

The  American  people  can  expect  a  long. 
cold  winter  of  international  tensions  over 
Berlin,  unless  the  United  States  moves  to 
seize  the  initiative  very  soon  in  the  cold  war. 
Mr.  Khrushchev  has  been  threatening  to 
force  Western  forces  out  of  West  Berlin.  He 
has  committed  himself  anew  to  this  dan- 
gerous task  of  "removing  this  bone  in  my 
throat  with  his  recent  rocket-rattling  state- 
ment of  September  11  In  this  threat  over 
action  against  Cuba.  Mr.  Khrushchev  said 
with  regard  to  his  position  of  ousting  the 
West  from  Berlin  that  "this  task  must  be 
accomplished  and   it   will   be   accomplished." 


Some  have  interpreted  his  statement  about 
putting  off  a  Berlin  crisis  until  after  the 
November  elections  as  being  an  Indication 
that  he  Is  backing  down.  Every  Indication, 
however,  points  to  a  showdown  over  Berlin 
this  winter.  For  Instance,  the  East  Ger- 
mans are  strengthening  fortiiications  along 
their  border  with  West  Germany  and  along 
the  autobahn  to  West  Berlin.  Missiles  have 
been  Installed  along  the  air  corridors  to 
West  Berlin,  and  electronic  equipment  to  Jam 
radar  and  other  airplane  controls  have  been 
reportedly  set  up  across  the  wall  at  the  end 
of  each  one  of  West  Berlins  Tempelhof  Air- 
port runways.  If  Mr,  Khrushchev  can  cross 
up  air  landings  at  Tempelhof,  this  means  the 
United  States  would  have  to  make  a  decision, 
when  the  Soviets  sign  their  treaty  with  East 
Germany,  whether  to  recognize  the  East 
German  puppet  regime  by  dealing  with  their 
officials  on  access  rights,  or  whether  to 
crash  through  to  Berlin  by  use  of  ground 
forces  In  accordance  with  our  present  access 
rights. 

Even  Drew  Pearson,  who  seems  to  be  close 
to  Mr.  Khrushchev,  recently  stated  In  a  news 
column  that  the  man  who  he  says  wants 
to  be  a  friend  to  the  United  States,  if  we 
will  give  him  his  way,  will  win  in  Berlin 
In  the  next  few  months,  because  he  has 
the  "whlphand."  This  prediction  coming 
from  one  who  is  constantly  reassuring  the 
American  public  what  nice  and  reasonable 
fellows  Messrs.  Khrushchev  and  Tito  are 
should  not  be  taken  lightly. 

Another  Indication  of  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
cockiness  over  Berlin  lies  In  his  remarks  to 
Mr.  Robert  Frost  that  the  United  States  Is 
too  liberal  to  fight  to  protect  itself.  Being 
a  shrewd  analyst  and  strategist.  Mr  Khru- 
shchev has  studied  each  Soviet  aggressive 
move  and  each  UJS.  reaction,  and  he 
has  found  most  US.  reactions  to  be  too 
late,  or  to  constitute  a  complete  backdown. 
He  has  ample  reason  to  feel  that  since  we 
permitted  erection  of  his  wall  In  Berlin,  es- 
tablishment of  a  Communist  garrison  state 
In  Cuba  despite  ovir  Monroe  Doctrine,  and 
made  an  accommodation  with  him  In  Laos, 
that  we  will  do  little  more  in  a  showdown 
this  winter  over  Berlin. 

The  stakes  In  Berlin  are  very  high.  If  we 
accede  to  Soviet  demands  there — and  we  were 
prepared  to  do  so  In  part  last  year  until 
the  West  Germans  leaked  our  plans  to  the 
press — then  we  stand  to  lose  West  Germany. 
If  this  occurs.  NATO  would  be  disbanded, 
and  Western  Europe  would  be  ripe  for  neu- 
tralization and  subsequent  commuuization. 

The  United  States  must  seize  the  Initia- 
tive in  Berlin  while  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  given 
us  the  moratorium  to  settle  oiu*  election 
problems.  We  could  start  by  making  some 
demands  of  our  own.  First,  we  could  de- 
mand that  the  people  in  East  Germany  be 
given  free  elections,  as  they  were  originally 
promised.  Next,  we  could  demand  that  the 
wall  be  removed.  Next,  we  could  demand 
that  Korea.  Vietnam  and  Germany  be  re- 
united through  free  elections.  Next,  we 
could  demand  that  the  Soviets  get  out  of 
Cuba.  In  accord  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
if  Mr.  Khrushchev  refused,  then  why  couldn't 
we  rattle  a  few  rockets  in  his  face  to  force 
him  to  at  least  trade  with  us  on  a  qtild  pro 
quo  basis,  rather  than  permitting  all  the 
trading  to  be  against  our  interests.  I  do 
not  advocate  any  deals  with  the  Communists 
because  they  have  proved  they  will  honor 
their  commitments  only  so  long  as  they  are 
In  their  own  interests.  But  since  our  Slate 
Department  Insists  on  negotiations,  we  ought 
to  have  some  demands  of  otu-  own  to  make. 

If  we  act  with  determination,  and  proceed 
without  delay  In  making  demands  and  tak- 
ing action.*!  on  Cuba,  we  can  create  a  crisis 
that  will  put  Mr  Khrushchev  on  the  griddle 
while   Berlin   simmers   on    the    bark    burner 
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After  all,  be  knows  which  side  has  superior 
military  power.  Why  not  convince  him  we 
have  the  %1U  to  use  that  power. 


ROBERT  FROST'S   VISIT  TO  THE 
SOVIKT   UNION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  10,  1962,  I  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  Uie  Senate  a  United  Press  In- 
ternational news  storj-  reporting  on  the 
impressions  of  the  distinguished  poet. 
Mr.  Robert  Frost,  after  his  recent  visit 
with  Mr.  KJuushchcv.  My  remarks  and 
the  UPI  n«;ws  story  can  be  found  on 
pages  18975-18976  of  Uie  September  10 
issue  of  the  Record. 

In  my  remarks  I  made  the  statement 
that  I  felt  Mr.  Frost  had  eloquently 
spilled  the  Ix^ans  on  our  no-win  foreign 
policy  and  also  on  the  direction  in  which 
our  domestic  policy  planners  have  de- 
cided to  le;id  our  country  in  reaching 
an  acconm^odation  with  the  forces  of 
international  communism.  I  made  the 
comment  t;.iat  our  entire  policy,  both 
foreign  anc.  domestic,  is  based  on  the 
idea  that  we  can  move  toward  socialism 
in  this  country  and  that  Mr.  Khrushchev 
will  evolve  toward  our  system.  Tl:;s  is, 
in  essence,  what  Mr.  Frost  stated  after 
his  conference  with  Mr.  Khrushchev. 
He  also  stated  tliat  Mr.  Khrushchev  told 
him  that  "lie  feared  for  us  because  of 
our  lot  of  liberals.  He  thought  that  we 
are  too  liberal  to  fight.  He  thinks  we 
will  sit  on  one  hand  and  then  the  other." 

Today  I  was  pleased  to  read  in  the 
Washington  Post,  of  all  newspapers,  a 
very  interei.ting  and  excellent  column 
on  Mr.  Frost's  comments.  They  were 
written  by  the  distinguished  news  col- 
umnist and  humorist.  Mr.  George  Di.xon. 
In  this  case  however,  Mr.  Dixon  did  not 
seem  to  be  joking  about  Mr.  Frost's  re- 
marks. He  al.so  makes  the  point  that 
he  feels  that  Mr.  Frost  spilled  the  beans. 
He  says: 

I  know  tliat  Frost,  before  he  left  for 
Russia,  was  briefed  extensively  by  the  Presi- 
dent's two  foreign  policy  planners.  The  poet 
had  a  long  se;alon  with  Walt  Rostow.  Chair- 
man of  the  Policy  Planning  Council,  at  the 
State  Department,  and  an  even  longer  one 
with  MrGeorje  Bundy.  the  President's  Spe- 
cial Assistant  for  -National  Security  Af!  irs. 
at  the  While  House. 

I've  got  a  feeling  the  octogenerlan  may 
have  been  so  filled  he  spilled. 

Frost  said  he  sees  the  U.S.S.R.  easing  off 
toward  demcx^racy,  and  the  United  States 
easing  off  tow  ird  st>cialism.  I  think  the  ad- 
ministration's projected  foreign  policy  is 
planned  on  tlie  probability  of  the  two  pow- 
ers merging  icleologlcally  toward  the  center. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  Mr.  Dixon's 
column  is  so  interesting  and  revealing 
that  it  should  be  printed  in  the  Record 
for  all  the  M'-'mbers  of  tiiis  body  to  read 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  his  column  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.A.S  THE  Poet  Sats 

I  By  George  Dixon) 

Im    beginning    to    wonder    .f    88-year-old 

Poet  Robert  Frost,  on  his  10-day  visit  to  the 

Soviet  Union,  didn't  g:\e   away  otir  overall 
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foreign  policy  as  projected  into  the  futtire 
by  the  Kennedy  administration. 

I  know  that  Frost,  before  he  left  for  Rus- 
sia, was  briefed  extensively  by  the  Pretident's 
two  foreign  policy  planners.  The  poet  had 
a  long  session  with  Walt  Rostow,  Chairman 
of  the  Policy  Planning  Council,  at  the  State 
Department,  and  an  even  longer  one  with 
McGeoige  Bundy,  the  Presidents  Special  As- 
sistant for  National  Security  Affairs,  at  the 
While  House. 

I've  got  a  feeling  the  octogenarian  may 
have  been  so  filled  he  spilled. 

Frost  said  he  sees  the  U.S.S.R.  easing  off 
t<3ward  demiKracy.  and  the  United  States 
easing  off  toward  S(x.-iali6m.  I  ihmk  the  ad- 
ministration s  projected  foreign  policy  is 
planned  on  the  probability  of  the  two  powers 
merging  Ideologically  toward  the  center. 

The  reason  I  have  to  say  "I  think"  is  that 
the  evidence  on  which  a  positive  statement 
could  be  based  has  been  suppressed.  The 
State  Depyartment  anci  the  Senatt-  foreign 
Relations  Committee  have  entered  into  a 
compact  to  bury  the  Rostow  ducument. 

The  Rostow  document  Is  the  400-odd-page 
white  paper  put  together  by  the  State 
Department's  planner  to  ct  ver  our  foreign 
policy,  present  and  projected  Rostow  was 
questioned  on  It  exhaustively  in  clo-sed  ses- 
sion by  the  Senates  foreign  policyholders. 
Chairman  J  Wii  i.i.\m  Fx-leeight  said  the 
transcript  of  the  planner's  cross-examination 
would  be  edited  f(.ir  security 

We  leaped  to  the  assumption  that  this 
meant  the  censored  version  would  be  released 
to  us.  It  was  a  leap  into  nothine  Enough 
time  ha."?  elapsed  for  It  to  have  been  edited, 
cen.sored.  and  set  to  music,  wlih  special  ar- 
rangemeut  for  flfe  and  piccolo,  but  there's  no 
sign  of  It — and  the  word  is  out  that  there's 
not  going  to  be. 

Frost  is  hard  of  hearing,  but  I'm  pretty 
sure  he  got  an  earful  of  It  before  starting 
Moscow-ward.  The  poet  met  with  Niklta  S. 
Khrushchev  at  the  Premier's  vacation  retreat 
near  the  Black  Sea  resort  of  Gagra.  This 
alone  should  have  stimulated  him  because 
poets  have  been  straining  for  ages  to  find  a 
word  that  rhymes  with  Niatzara.  Frost  coiild 
write  a  sonnet  about  his  encounter  with 
Khrushchev  beginning: 

He   roared    there    at   Gagra 
As  loud  as  Niagara. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I'm  convinced  Frost  was 
repeating  from  Rostow  and  Bundy  \^hen  l.e 
told  Khrushchev: 

"•There  might  be  something  that  we  have 
that  you  want,  aiid  there  might  be  some- 
thing you  have  tliat  we  want.  We  could 
trade  and  settle  It  Just  like  a  horse  trade." 

My  feeling  is  that  the  grxxl.  pray  poet  also 
»-as  reiterating  words  th;it  had  been  briefed 
Into  his  failing  ears  when  he  lold  Khru- 
shchev; 

"The  futtire  of  the  world  lor  tlje  next  100 
years  or  so  lies  between  Uie  United  States 
and  Russia." 

I  have  had  the  feeling  for  a  long  time  that 
the  way  to  keep  posted  on  our  foreign  policy 
is  to  listen  le.-^s  attentively  to  the  evii^sions 
of  the  State  Departmenters  and  more  closely 
to  our  globegirdllnir  Jazz  musicians,  r.ight 
club  comics  and  poeis. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Is  there  further 
morninp  business' 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business:*  If  not. 
morning  business  is  closed. 


URBAN      MASS      TRANSPORTATION 
ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President.    I 
ask   unanimous   consent   Uiat   the   un- 


finished business  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  be  made  the  pending  business. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  ti-.e  consideration  of  the  bill 
'S.  361.5)  to  autliorize  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Adinmi-strator  to  provide 
additional  assistance  for  the  develop- 
ment of  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
mass  transportation  systems,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  in  metropolitan  and 
other  urban  aieas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  is  oi>en  to  amendment 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  ck :  k  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President  I 
ask  un^nimoti.'  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDEN"r  pro  tempore.  'With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SINE   DIE    ADJOURNMENT   BY 
SEPTEMBER   30? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  :ke  to  a.<k  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  some  questions,  w  hicii  con- 
cern me  very  deeply  about  the  possibili- 
ties of  f  d*r-;rn:nent. 

First  I  a:ri  very  much  encouraged  by 
the  report  we  received  yesterday  from  the 
President's  press  conference,  and  else- 
where, that  it  seems  that  Congress  is 
likely  to  pass  much  of  the  administra- 
tions legislative  program.  I  think  that 
is  ■wonderful:  and  certainly  the  Senator 
from  Montana  deserves  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  it.  Of  course  that  is  our  first 
duty;  and  we  should  remain  in  session 
as  long  as  is  required  in  order  to  pass 
these  important  measures,  no  matter 
how  lonK  that  may  be. 

At  the  same  time,  I  should  hke  to 
a.sk  the  Senator  from  Montana  whether 
there  is  some  possibility  that  the  session 
can  be  ended  by  the  end  of  this  month, 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  for  many 
rea.sons  it  would  be  most  helpful,  not 
only  t-o  many  Senators,  but  also  to  the 
country,  in  terms  of  a  meaningful  cam- 
paign, to  have  Congress  adjourn  by  the 
end  of  the  month, 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  since 
the  first  of  September  there  have  been  a 
number  of  absentees:  and  I  think  :t  a 
tragedy  that  on  som.e  of  the  crucial 
measures  the  Senate  has  had  to  vote 
with  25  or  30  Senators  absent  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Montana  shares 
that  view. 

I  feel  that  if  annoimcement  were  made 
th.at  we  might  not  adjourn  until  Octo- 
ber 6,  some  of  the  committee  chairmen 
might  time  their  agendas  in  such  a  way 
that  it  would  be  unlikely  that  the  ses- 
sion would  end  before  that  date 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  in 
:esponse  t-o  the  question  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  "Wisconsin  fMr 
PROXMiRr ' .  I  would  say,  f^rst,  that  no  one 
wishes  to  have  the  session  end  any  more 
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quickly  than  I  do.  Members  are  be- 
coming rather  tired,  and  I  should  like 
to  see  an  early  end  to  this  session. 

However,  we  have  some  important 
legi-slation  to  consider.  Some  of  It  is  in 
conference,  and  I  hope  some  will  be 
forthcommg  next  week. 

If  Senators  will  cooperate.  I  think 
tliere  is  a  good  prospect  that  we  can 
complete  our  work  before  the  end  of  the 
month.  But  it  is  not  up  to  the  leader- 
ship to  decide  that;  it  is  up  to  the  Sen- 
ate collectively  to  decide  whether  it 
wishes  to  "get  on  the  ball"  and  attend 
to  this  proposed  legislation  and  dis- 
pose of  it  one  way  or  the  other. 

What  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
said  about  the  absentees  is  all  too  true. 
For  the  past  several  months  I  have  been 
keep-ng  a  day-by-day  check,  and  I  have 
been  a  little  disturbed  at  the  absenteeism 
in  the  Senate;  and  because  of  that  ab- 
senteeism it  has  been  practically  im- 
possible to  nold  meetings  on  Saturdays. 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  seems  that  we 
cannot  get  a  quorum  together  then. 
However,  there  are  reasons  for  'this, 
which  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  knows 
as  well  as  I  do 

I  hope  that  from  now  on  we  can  work 
together  and  coordinate  our  activities, 
to  the  end  that  we  may  be  able  to  con- 
clude the  session  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  can  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
con.^in  that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
I  am  ready  to  have  Congress  adjourn 
as  soon  as  the  President's  legislative  pro- 
gram is  attended  to  and  disposed  of  one 
way  or  the  other;  and  if  the  Senate  will 
cooperate.  I  think  there  is  more  than 
a  reasonably  good  chance  that  we  can 
complete  our  work  by  the  end  of  this 
month.  If  not,  the  session  will  very 
likely  continue  into  the  first  week  of 
October.  But  I  hope  that  will  not  be 
necessary. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  perhaps 
some  consideration  should  be  given — al- 
though I  realize  that  it  would  be  very 
taxing — even  to  holding  night  committee 
sessions. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     No 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  wish  to  state  why. 
It  IS  because  if  we  do  not  complete  this 
work  by  the  end  of  the  month,  it  is  my 
strong  feeling  that  it  will  be  very  dif- 
ficult to  maintain  a  quorimi  thereafter. 
Senators  must  campaign. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  owe  that  to 
their  constituents;  and  no  Senator — no 
matter  how  experienced  or  how  skilled  a 
legislator  he  may  be.  or  no  matter  what 
his  seniority — can  do  any  good  here  if 
he  is  not  reelected, 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  have  all-night  sessions  held. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  No,  that  is  not  at 
all  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  joint  leadership  to  have  the  Sen- 
ate convene  eveiT  day  at  10  a.m.,  and,  if 
need  be,  to  remain  in  session  until  a 
reasonably  late  hour  in  the  evening. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  misunderstood  my  suggestion. 
My  point  is  that  perhaps  one  or  two  of 
the  crucial  committees  might  consider 
holding  meetings  in  the  evemngs — let  us 
say.  perhaps  from  7  p  m,  to  9:30  or  10 


p.m.,  or  something  of  that  sort — so  that 
the  necessary  legislation  could  thus  be 
moved  forward  and  gotten  underway, 
because  I  understand  that  the  bottle- 
neck is  not  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
but  is  in  the  committees  which  have  not 
been  able  to  act  upon  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  express  the  hope 
that  most  of  the  committees  have  com- 
pleted the  larger  share  of  the  legisla- 
tion before  them  for  this  year.  So  far 
as  the  Finance  Committee  is  concerned, 
its  members  have  been  saddled  with  an 
extremely  heavy  burden  this  year.  They 
have  done  very  well,  all  things  con- 
sidered. They  have  a  right  to  meet  at 
any  time  the  Senate  is  in  session.  I  am 
not  at  all  displeased  or  disturbed  by  their 
meeting  during  the  .sessions  of  the  Sen- 
ate, because  I  think  all  things  consid- 
ered, they  have  done  extremely  well.  But 
I  should  think  the  other  committees 
would  be  just  about  ready  to  wind  up 
their  comiiuflee  meetings  and  that  the 
Senate  should  continue  to  stay  in  ses- 
sion ur  til  all  the  legislation  has  been  dis- 
posed of. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
for  instance*;' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  the 
committee  ha^  been  holding  hearings  and 
that  just  as  soon  as  the  House  is  through 
with  the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill. 
we  will  be  ready  for  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  point  out  that  on 
September  4  there  were  from  29  to  35 
absentees.  On  September  10  there  were 
32  and  33  absentees,  respectively,  on  two 
roUcalls,  Senators  who  were  absent  had 
to  be  absent.  They  had  to  campaign. 
They  had  to  explain  their  record  to  the 
people  of  their  States.  This  is  an  im- 
portant duty.  I  know  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  has  had  great  burdens. 
He  has  done  an  excellent  job  under  dif- 
ficult cii'cumstances. 

The  only  reason  I  rise  to  speak  of  this 
is  the  creat  importance  of  using  every 
emergency  measure  possible  to  try  to 
terminate  the  session  by  the  end  of  the 
month,  because  if  we  can,  it  will  mean 
we  can  have  meaningful  coverage.  If 
we  cannot  we  are  likely  to  have  a  bare 
quorum  pre.sent.  It  will  mean  that  every 
State  will  not  be  represented  on  the  im- 
portant measures  before  us. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  rahsed  these  questions.  I  have 
answered  tiiem  to  the  best  of  my  abil- 
ity. I  think  it  is  quite  possible  that 
we  can  finish  by  the  end  of  the  month. 
but  It  is  coing  to  be  up  to  the  Senate. 
individually  and  collectively,  to  work  to- 
gether to  that  end.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  joint  leadership  to  meet  at  an 
early  hour  from  now  on,  10  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  remain  in  session  late 
into  the  evening,  and.  if  possible,  get 
some  work  done,  because,  speaking  per- 
sonally, no  Senator  wants  to  get  out  of 
here  any  faster  than  I  do. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 
Mr.    LAUSCHE.     The    Senator    from 
Wisconsin  paid  tribute  to  the  majority 
leader.    In  my  opinion,  if  it  had  not  been 


for  the  pacifying  influence  of  Mike 
Mansfield,  the  work  on  the  Senate  floor 
would  have  been  in  a  state  beyond  re- 
demption. His  method  of  handling  af- 
fairs has  made  possible  the  progress  that 
has  been  made. 

With  reference  to  niKlit  sessions,  I 
think  there  is  a  goodness  and  badness  m 
them.  Eflflciency  and  proper  considera- 
tion can  be  sacrificed  by  the  compulsion 
that  comes  from  late  night  sessions,  and 
they  ought  to  be  avoided  as  much  as 
p>ossiblc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  will  do  the  best 
we  can,  but  we  have  to  attend  to  our 
business,  and  we  shall. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yi(  Id  to  me'' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  yield. 
Mr.  STEN'NIS.  I  wish  to  reiterate 
with  great  emphasis  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  m 
appreciation  of  the  very  fine  and  effec- 
tive work  of  our  majority  leader,  at  all 
times,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  but 
particularly  in  this  session,  when  he  has 
had  to  cari-y  an  unusual  burden  and  an 
unusually  heavy  load  of  legislation,  as 
well  as  vexations  because  of  circum- 
stances that  developed. 

I  am  one  of  many— and  I  hope  this 
applies  to  the  entire  Nation — who  have 
had  a  growing  appreciation  of  his  very 
fine  and  very  effective  work.  It  has  re- 
flected true  statesmanship  at  its  very 
best  and  in  its  highest  quality.  I  do  not 
mean  to  flatter  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  this  seems  to  be  open 
season  for  suggestions  as  to  how  the  ma- 
jority leader  can  conclude  the  session. 
and.  if  I  may  make  one.  if  we  could  be 
shorter  in  our  speeches,  and  not  have  so 
many  of  them,  and  eliminate  just  a  little 
of  the  repetition  and  the  filing  of  so 
many  amendments,  when  it  Ls  known,  be- 
yond all  doubt,  what  the  result  will  be. 
I  believe  the  floor  leader  would  have  a 
better  chance.  I  am  not  referring  to 
any  particular  Senator,  but  I  know  the 
majority  leader  has  been  burdened 
greatly  in  this  session  with  a  great  deal 
of  work  that,  with  all  due  deference,  it 
seems  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
was  committee  work,  which  was  broutiht 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  but  which 
should  have  been  taken  up  in  committee. 


URBAN      MASS      TRANSPORTATION 
ACT  OF   1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  3615'  to  authorize  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Adminis- 
trator to  provide  additional  assistance 
for  the  development  of  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  mass  transportation 
systems,  both  public  and  i)rivate,  in 
metropolitan  and  other  urban  areas,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
PROXMIRE  in  the  chair).  The  bill  is 
open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jer.sey.  Mr 
President,  I  do  not  believe  the  motion 
has  been  made  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Lau.sche1  as  indicated 
He  stated  he  intended  to  move  that  the 
pending  business,  the  mass  transporta- 
tion bill,  be  referred  to  the  Commerce 
Committee. 
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We  liave  had  discussions  since  we  re- 
cessed last  evening.  1  recognize  that  this 
bill  does,  m  some  degree  have  miersiaie 
commerce  imphcatiCiS,  For  example, 
one  section  of  the  bill  t;;vos  .advance  au- 
thorization for  interstate  compacts  in 
cormection  with  mass  transportation 
agreements. 

Tliere  are  a  very  few  areas  of  the 
country  in  which  mass  transportation 
plans  could  be  involved  uith  travel  be- 
tween States,  though  this  is  still  es- 
sentially an  urban  development  problem. 

While  I  do  not  believe  that  every  bill 
that  is  report^  from  a  committee  when 
there  is  a  partial  jurisdiction  in  other 
committees  should  be  referred  to  the 
latter,  we  have  discussed  this  question. 
This  is  pioneering  legi.=lation.  m  a  sense 
We  thought  that  perhaps  the  Commerce 
Committee  rr.av  desire  a  review  of  this 
bUl. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  \^TLLL\MS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  I  suggest  that  the  bill 
be  referred  to  the  Commerce  Committee 
by  unanimous  consent,  with  in<^tructions 
that  it  be  report«l  bark  by  12  o'clock  a 
week  from  next  Monday 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  That 
would  give  the  Commerce  Committee  a 
full  week  for  consideration  of  a  ma; or 
piece  of  legislation.  It  seem.^  a  reason- 
able suggestion  to  me,  and  I  wculd  not 
object  to  that  rr^u^st 

Mr,  LAUSCHE  Mr  Pi-esident,  will 
the  Senator  >",eld  for  a  motion? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  LAU!^CHE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimotis  consc:.:  that  the  pending  bill. 
S.  3615.  be  referred  to  the  Commerce 
Comm.ittee  with  instructions  that  it  be 
reported  back  to  the  Senate  by  12 
oclock  on  Ml  "day,  Sept-ember  24, 

The  PRESIDINH  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Do*  -  : !.•  S'  -.ator  from  New 
Jersey  j'ield  for  that  puipose? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  have 
yielded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
bill  is  referred  to  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee as  requested. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  pi-oceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1988  and 
the  following  measures  on  the  calendar, 
in  sequence,  through  Calendar  No.  1998. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
first  measure  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate 


ACCEPTING  IN\TrATION  TO  COM- 
MONWEALTH PARLIAMENTARY 
ASSOCIATION.   LACtOS.  NIGERIA 

The  resolution  S  Res,  379 1  accept- 
ing an  invitAtion  to  ati^-nd  \he  next 
general  meeting  of  uh^  Commonwealth 


Pailiament&ry  .A,^.soc:auon  to  bt  held  „-. 
La^os  Nigeria,  was  considered  and 
a-:-<^eG  to,  as  follows: 

.\-  o.ifd,  Thk.1  the  Vice  Prei-iti.;  is  au- 
thoriaed  to  appoint  iour  Merr.bers  of  the 
Seoate  as  a  delegation  to  fa:t«r.d  ibe  uest 
general  meeting  of  the  Coinn._r.»eiUtii  Par- 
U^ientary  AsBociation.  to  be  l^e.d  m  LagOK. 
Nigeria,  at  llie  invitauon  of  the  Nigerian 
branch  of  the  association,  and  to  designate 
the  chAL'-man  of  said  delegation. 

Skc.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  delegation,  in- 
cluding staff  members  designated  by  the 
cJiairman  to  assist  said  delegation,  shall  not 
exceed  $10,000  and  shall  be  paid  from  the 
conung«nt  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  voucliers 
approved  by  thf  chsl.Tnan 


PRINTING  AS  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
STUDY  ENTITLED  '  PROBLEMS 
AND  TRENDS  IN  ATLANTIC  P.\RT- 

NERSHIP 

The  resolution  <S.  R^^  381  to  print 
a-  Senate  document  the  study  enutled 
■  P::>blems  and  Trends  in  Atian!}C  Part- 
nership" was  considered  and  a:r'='ed  to. 
as  follows: 

Rcfolied.  That  there  be  printed  *is  a  Sen- 
ate document  a  st.-*!!  study  entr.ie-d  Prob- 
lems and  Trends  in  Atlantic  Partnership — 
Some  Comments  on  the  Insf.iutions,"  pre- 
pared at  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Poreign  RelaUons.  and  that 
SIX  thousand  additional  copies  of  such  docu- 
ment be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poreign  Relation? 


CARL  E    NEWMAN 

The  resolution  S  Res  384 "i  to  pay  a 
giatuuy  t<^  Carl  E.  Newman.  Norma  V. 
Newman  St- well,  and  Yvonne  C,  Newman 
Cole,  was  considered  and  agreed  to.  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Carl  E  Newman,  son.  ancJ  Nonr.a  V,  New- 
man Sewell  and  Yvonne  C  Newman  Cole, 
daughters  of  Alex  Newman,  an  employee  of 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  assigned  to  duty 
in  the  Senate  Office  Btiildlngs  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  a  sum  to  each  equal  to  two 
months"  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was 
reciving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
said  sum  to  be  con-sldered  inclusive  of  fu- 
neral  expenses   and   all   other  allowances 


NAOMI  C,  MITCHELL 

The  resolution  iS  Res.  385)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Naomi  C  Mitchell  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resoli-cd.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Naomi  C.  Mitchell,  widow  of  Gilbert  H. 
Xfjtchp]'  an  emplovee  of  The  Architect  of 
the  (Vir'  t  ■:  s~;enf-c  t-o  duty  in  the  Senate 
Office  B  ..;di:-.E^  ai  ti.e  time  if  his  death,  a 
sum  equal  to  six  months  compensation  at 
the  rate  be  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time 
of  his  de^ith,  said  sum  to  be  con.'-idtrcd  in- 
cltisive  of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other 
allowances. 


ANNIE   LEE    CARRELL 

The  resolution  >S.  Res  386'  lo  pay  a 
pratuity  to  Annie  Lee  Carrell  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Rrfolved  That  the  Secretary  of  the  .Sen- 
ate hereby  is  authoriz<-d  and  directed  to  pay. 
from   the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate    to 


.*.:.:..{  l*e  CarreU.  widoir  of  Kaj-rev  E  :...-- 
rell  f.'  err T  'yep  ''  the  Senate  et  ttie  t:-r.e 
of  r.-^  ceaii.  a  sum  ecual  V  one  ^'..r  s 
compensation  at  the  rate  i-e  ■»  t^i  rt:^.  ■■  .i.c 
by  law  at  the  time  of  t.:£  de:.t^  t^r.  i  f  n 
to  be  considered  tncltislTe  of  June-:.  -^^  •^•'■.^'  s 
and  all  other  allowancef 


CLARA   T    DOUGL.AS 

The  restdutioD  'S  Res  387 >  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Clara  T  Douglas  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Rrsoii^d.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  is  authorizr^  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  liie  contingent  :_:,;     :  ■..'le  Senate,  to 


Clara  T  Douglas 


Douglas. 


an  employee  of  t:.?  .A.-cr.:-e-r-.  C  v.^e  Capitol 
assigned  to  duty  in  tte  ter.f.-.e  0^.--»  Budd- 
ings at  the  time  of  h^  cf..:;.  i  ^  .;:-  f-qutl 
to  six  months'  compenaeticn  at  the  rale  he 
was  recelvine  by  law  at  the  time  c  f  his  death, 
said  sum  to  be  considered  IncltxalTe  of 
funeral   expenses    f.nd    all    ether    allowances. 


PRINTING  OF  .ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
EN"TrrLED  STATE  OF  THE  ECON- 
ONrY  .ANTD  POLICIES  FOR  FULL  EM- 
PLOl-MEN-T 

The  concurrent  resolution  <S.  Con. 
P^es.  90  >  authorizing  the  prl::t:np  for 
the  use  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee of  additional  copies  cf  its  hearing 
entitled  "State  of  the  Economy  and  Poli- 
cies for  Pull  Employment  was  con- 
sidered, and  agreed  to   h:-  follows; 

JUsolved  by  the  Senate  yihe  Hoti^e  of  Rep- 
raentativea  concttrrtn^).  Tliat  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Jomi  Economic 
CoKUnlttee  five  thousand  additional  copies 
of  its  bearings  of  the  Eighty-seventh  Con- 
gress, second  session,  entitled  "Stat*  of  the 
Economy  and  Policies  for  Pull  Employment." 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITION.\L  COPIES 
OF  HEARINGS  ON  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE  HANDLING  OF 
POOLED  COTTON  ALLOTT^fENTS 
OF  BILLIE  SOL  ESTES 

The  concurrent  resolution  iS  Con. 
Res.  91  >  authorizing  the  printing  of  ad- 
ditional copies  of  the  hearings  on  E>e- 
partment  of  Agriculture  handling  of 
pooled  cotton  allotments  of  Billie  Sol 
Estes  was  considered  and  ai::'^ed  to,  as 
follows : 

ReM>lred  by  the  Seruite  i^he  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring),  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  two  thousand  ad- 
ditional copies  of  all  parts  of  the  hearing 
held  by  its  Permanent  Investigating  Sub- 
committee during  the  current  session  on  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  handling  of  pooled 
cotton  allotments  of  BUlle  Sol  Estes. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDinONAL  COPIES 
OF  PARTS  I  .A.ND  2  OF  'STRUC- 
TURE AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
COMMI'NIST  PARTY  OF  THE 
LTNTTED  STATES  ■■  87TH  C-ON- 
GRESS    1ST  SESSION 

Tlie  concurrent  re.solution  <H.  Con. 
Res,  508  I  authorizing  the  printing  of  ad- 
ditional copies  of  parts  1  and  2  of  Struc- 
ture and  Organization  of  the  Communi.^t 
Party  of  the  United  States,"  87th  Con- 
pi-ess,  1st  session,  was  considered  and 
agreed  to 
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TOCKS  ISLAND  NATIONAL  RECREA-  on  certain   amendments  of  the   Senate  The  conferees  have  aereed  to  recom- 

TION  AREA    PA    AND  NJ  to  House  bill  12870.  which  was  read  as  mend  the  sum  of  $1,319,114  500  for  the 

follows-  fiscal  vear  1963.    Thi.s  is  a  reduction  of 

The  bill  -S.  3530)  to  authorize  estab-  u,  ^h^  house  of  represen-t.^tives,  U.S..  $275,615,000  below  the  Budset  and   the 

hshment  of  the  Tocks  Isiand  National  September  12.  1962.  Department  of  Defense  requests,  and  it 

Recreation  Area  m  the  States  of  Penn-  Resolved.  That  the  House  a^ee  to  the  re-  repre.sents  a  further  paring  down  from 

sylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  for  other  pore  of  the  committee  of  conference  on  the  the    amounts    voted    by    the    respective 

purposes,  was  announced  as  next  in  or-  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  legislative   chambers   when    we   went   to 

der.  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  conference.     This  is  a  reduction  of  20  9 

Mr.    MANSFIELD       Over.   Mr,   Presi-  12870,   entitled  'An  Act  making  appropria-  percent   from   the   Budget    request.      At 

.   „f  tions  for  military  construction  for  the  De-  rv:   i'\.          ^.      r-        *     u^        *    ^  oi  o^r. 

^ent-                                     nvFTPFR         Thn  part ment  Of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end-  that  time,  the  Senate  had  voted  $1,349.- 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The  [^g  j,,ne  30    1963    and  for  other  purposes."  611.000,  and  the  House  $20,130  000  more 

bill  will  be  passed  over.  Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its  or  $1,369,741,000. 

^— ^^^.^.^—  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen-  -p^e  amounts  allowed  for  each  of  the 

PRINTING   OF   .ADDITIONAL   COPIES  ;:;„V:;Ze"t'''a3' -.'."owr  ■="'  """""  ""  '"  f^''^^''  "''  ^  '""'"'"^             ,„,   ,.,  „„ 

OF  COMMITTEE  PRINT  ENTITLED  in  ueu  of  the  sum  proposed,  insert   •»181.-     ^f^^ ^j"''  355  ^ 

■HOUSING  FOR  THE  ELDERLY-  272.000'  AiTporce                                           847  81o'500 

„        „„„      ,          .    ^  /?psoZrcrf.  That  the  House  recede  from  Ita     Air  ^'orce «^/,  aiu.  ow 

The  resolution    IS.   Res.  382  >    to  print  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen-     Defense  agencies     .  — 35- 6^7,000 

additional  copies   of  a   committee   print  ate   numbered   2,   and   concur   therein  with     Loran  stations,  defense ^o'^'^ 

entitled    •Housing  for  the  Elderly"  was  an  amendment,  as  follows:                                  ^''^^  Ret^rve'" 7  000' 000 

considered  and  agreed  to.  as  follows:  in  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed.  Insert  "$193,-  f^^^  ^^^^e  Reserve'"!""""          S.OOO^OOO 

Kev-oa-ed.  Tliat  there  be  printed  for  the  use  "^^p^^^,    ,,    ^.^.,  ,.„  „„,.„„  ,„^^„  *,^^  .»„      Army  National   Guard 7,000.000 

.    .V       c-       ,   1    ^          .»»„„    ,„    A^i,,^   oirrVir  Rc-iolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  ita  .,     ■L        .                                             ,.  _,^  _-_ 

of    the    bpeclal    Committee    on    Aging    eight  .  ..     »v,  j         *     #  .w     o Air    Guard 14,000,000 

^      .  ,,  ,        ,       „,„    ^f  ,,„  Z^^iTt^^  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen-  '    v^uc.^..       ..  ..         ..                 ,        , 

thousand  additional  copies  of  its  committee  .               ,        ^    „          ^                   »v,  „■          ,^^,                                                               

,     .       ^,   .                  .u   /- -«^o    o»o  ate    numbered   3,   and   concur  therein   with  „,.,.,                                     ,    „.„  ...   -,x„ 

print   of    the    EiKhtv-.=eventh   Congress,    sec-  ^         ,  ,,                                                             Total 1,319.114,500 

^    .            ,                .  :,    .     ..„ ,„„     f^,     n,„  an  amendment,  as  follows:  ^.v^w^t 

ond     session,     enruled       Housing     for     the  ^     ,           ..  ^i_                             -.1         j.  <.,.«.•» 

Elderly".  ^^  "^}^  °^  ^^^  ^"™  proposed.  Insert    $847,-  Qf  this  total  amount,  in  round  figures. 

-^— — ^^^—  810  500".  $525  million  is  for  missile  base  construc- 

Re.fCHved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its  ;.               j      u      ^    -An    ~  n          »« 

MILITARY   CONSTRUCTION    APPRO-  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen-  ^^."^^S tr'uction      Thlt     S^^        s     the     total 

cDTA-T-rr^x'      -DTTT         locQ      r-oMTTTTT?  ate  numbered  5,  and  concur  therein  with  an  construction.      inat      Diaij^s     tne     toiai 

PRIATION      BILL.       1963— COM- LH-  amendment,  as  follows:  figure   for   the    actual   construction   pio- 

ENCE   REPORT  in  Ueu  of  the  matter  stricken  out  and  In-  grams  of  the   military  seiTices,  outside 

Mr    STENNIS      Mr   President   I  sub-  serted,  insert  the  following:  of  the  missile  bases,  to  less  than  $1  bil- 

mU  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con-  ,,:TT.!.Tori^T.^TJo'Zu''S  1°^:  !!?" oa/tTear^"'"""'''  '"  ''"'  """"'" 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  ^,^,^  ^^^  obligation  against  the  Department  of  ^^^  ^t^^  ^/^^;^  o  .  •  , 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  defense  family  housing  management  ac-  ^  ^^^^  ^'^^  ^^^  Senate  s  favorable  con- 
Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R.  12870>  making  count  for  the  purpose  of  section  501(b)  of  sideration  this  conference  report  in  the 
appropriations  for  military  construe-  Public  Law  87  554,  approved  July  27,  1962,  full  confidence  of  which  I  assured  the 
tion  for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  as  follows:  Senate  on  Friday  la.st,  that  the  true  and 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1963.  and  For  the  Army:  Construction,  $46,625,000;  substantial  requirements  of  the  sei-vices 
for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  "P-ration  and  maintenance,  $135,115,000;  ^re  fully  satisfied  by  the  recommenda- 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of  ^^^'^ofthe'Tvy  and  Marine  Corps:  Con-  tions  presented.  The  bone  and  muscle 
the  report.  structlon.  $92,542,000;  operation  and  .nainte-  of  ^he  requirements  for  mihtary  con- 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re-  n.Lnce-  Navy,  $58,360,000;  Marine  Corps,  struction  have  survived  the  reductions 
port  will  be  read  for  the  information  of  .$7.7oo,ouo.  debt  piyments— Navy,  $25,744,000;  as  to  which  this  body  was  advised  in  de- 
the  Senate.  M.j-ine  Corps.  $4,691,000.  tail  on  September  7.  As  the  case  ap- 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report.  ■  For  the  Air  Force:  Construction,  $100,771.-  peared  to  require,  we  reduced  some  re- 
(For  conference  report  see  House  pro-  ooo;  operation  and  maintenance,  $98,986,000;  quests,  deferred  some,   and   eliminated 

,  »  o  i  u  1  <->  intjo  »  debt  payments.  $89,574,000.  ofHora 
ceedings  of  Septembei^2,  1962  )  •  For  defense  agencies:  Operation  and  °^^^"-  >,-»,•  ,  ^  •  ^  .v. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  niaaitenance,  $2,456,500.  The  foregoing  A  category  which  we  explored  in  depth 
objection  to  the  pre.sent  consideration  amounts  avaUable  for  obligation  for  oper-  last  week  was  family  housing.  The  Scn- 
of  the  report?  atl^n  and  maintenance  may  be  Increased  as  ate  recommendation  that  the  budget  re- 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Sex. ate  deiermined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense:  quests  be  reduced  from  14.475  units  to 
proceeded    to    consider    the    report.  Provided.  Tliat  such  Increased  amounts  are  7^500  units  for  a  saving  of  $119  million 

Mr  STENNIS.     Mr.  President.  I  move  transferred   from  applicable  operation   and  has  been  fully  agreed  to. 
that  the  conference  report  be  agreed  to,  ^^:^^:^"';;^;;Tn^Zr:?^\^:^  ^  hope  that  I  will  be  pardoned   if  I 
and  I  ask  the  Presiding  Officer  to  lay  obligations  against  the  account  are  author-  advert  again  to  the  reasons  for  our  ac- 
before  the  Senate  the  message  from  the  j^ed  to  be  increased  accordingly."  tion  therein,  lest  it  be  thought  that  our 
House  of  Representatives.  ,,     r,      -^     ..  t  action  was  not  preceded  by  the  very  full- 
Mr.    DIRKSEN       Mr.   President,   will  Mr.  STENNIS.     Mr  President,  I  move  ^..^  consideration.     And  I  hope   tliat  I 
the  Senator  vield:'  that  the  Senate  concur  m  the  amend-  ^^^^  further  suggest  that  it  is  in  the  area 
Mr.  STENNIS      I  am  glad  to  yield.  mcnts  of  thp  House  to  the  amendment  ^^  family  housing  that  the   responsible 
Mr  DIRKSEN     Was  this  a  unanimous  of  the  Senate  numbernd  1.  2,  3.  and  5.  committees  of  both  Hou.ses  have  made 
report?  -"  that  connection  I  wish  to  state  that  extremely  valuable  contributions  in  the 
Mr.  STENNIS      It  was  a  unanimous  this  is  a  unanimous  report  of  the  Senate  public  interest.    An  outstanding  example 
report      The   Senator   from   Mas.sachu-  and  House  conferees,  with  reference  to  ^^  j.j^jg  service  is  the  fact  that  this  year. 
setts   (Mr.  Saltonst.^ll  i    will  be  in  the  this    appropriation    bill.    The    Senator  ^j^^j.  j^^ny  years  of  effort,  we  have  fi- 
Chamber  in  a  few  minutes.  f'om  Ma.^^sachu.'^etts  will  be  in  the  Cham-  j^^^jjy  ^^^^  ^  ^  program  of  family  hous- 
Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  con-  bei  m  a  few  minutes  and  will  have  some  ^^^  entirely  of  the  appropriated  variety. 
ference  report  be  aareed  to:  and  I  ask  remarks  to  make  concerning  the  con-  As  all  the  studies  urfailmgly  have  .shown, 
that  the  Presiding  Officer  lay  before  the  ference  report,  great  savings  will  be   realized  with  the 
Senate  the  action  of  the  House  on  cer-  In  the  meantime,  I  shall  make  some  elimination  of  burdening  interest  costs 
tain  amendments  of  the  Senate.  remarks.  over  a  long  period  of  years  in  privately 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The  Mr.  President,  on  Friday  last  I  sub-  financed  housing;  further,  a  better  house 
cuestion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  by  mr.ted  for  the  approval  of  the  Senate  ^m  be  obtained  for  the  original  dollar 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  the  appropriation  bill  for  military  con-  investment. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to.  strjction.    Today,  we  submit  the  report  j^j..  President.  I  think  this  illustrates 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before  on   the   conference  with  the  House,  to  ^^at  happens  when  the  subject  matter 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of  which   a   unanimous  conference  report  qj  ^^y  program  gets  beyond  the  com- 
Repre-sentatives   announcing   its   action  is  l)eing  filed.  mittee  of  either  House  which  is  trained. 
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and  the  stafl  of  which  is  trained,  to  look 
after  that  phase  of  the  program.  Some 
years  ago  military  housmg  got  out  of  the 
control  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees of  the  two  Houses.  It  was  taken 
over  by  other  committees.  It  shuffled 
all  around  through  the  executive  depart- 
ment and  on  Capitol  Hill,  throughout 
the  years  there  were  extravagant  pro- 
grams and  one  unworkable  program  after 
another,  at  a  tremendous  extra  cost  to 
the  taxpayers,  who  finally  have  to 
shoulder  the  load. 

It  took  3  or  4  years  of  constant  and 
diligent  effort  on  the  part  of  several 
committees  to  finally  get  this  subject 
matter  headed  back  to  the  proper  com- 
mittees and  to  place  it  on  a  much  sound- 
er financing  basis  which,  after  all,  is  the 
straight  appropriated  fund  basis,  with 
direct  responsibility  for  Members  of 
Congress  who  vote  for  the  bills  and  who 
handle  the  bills. 

In  this  way  we  get  more  and  better 
returns  for  the  dollar  in  the  housing  pro- 
gram. We  get  a  better  house,  a  better 
plan,  and  a  sounder  structure. 

I  think  this  is  not  a  perfect  plan,  but 
it  has  finally  been  brought  in  line  and 
the  program  is  on  this  basis. 

Mr.  S.\LTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  plan  now 
agreed  up>on  between  the  two  Houses 
with  relation  to  housing  for  the  military 
services  is  a  great  step  in  advance,  not 
only  in  putt.ng  houses  where  they  are 
most  needed  but  also  in  keeping  down 
the  cost  of  the  program. 

I  congratulate?  the  chairman,  who  had 
so  much  to  do  with  initiating  that  idea. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
but  no  one  contributed  more  to  the  so- 
lution of  tills  tangled  problem  upon 
which  we  have  been  working  than  did 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

It  is  important  that  I  reiterate  here 
that,  although  we  reduced  the  requests 
for  new  umts,  we  did  so  while  providing 
for  the  renovation  of  2,884  substandard 
units,  honoring  the  request  in  its  en- 
tirety for  that  purpose.  And  we  did  so 
in  the  knowledge  that  303.500  family 
housing  units  have  already  been  con- 
structed through   various  programs. 

A  major  factor  in  our  conclusion  tliat 
the  requests  for  family  housing  were  far 
too  great  wa.s  of  our  dissatisfaction  with 
the  critiques  and  the  rationale  of  liie  De- 
partment of  Defense  as  to  "adequate" 
and  "inadequate '  housing.  We  could 
not  accept  the  principle  established  that 
if  the  military  person  in  question  had  to 
travel  more  than  45  minutes  from  the 
residence  available  for  rent  to  his  place 
of  occupation  that  this  residence  was 
"inadequate"  and  that,  therefore,  public 
funds  had  tc  be  spent  in  order  to  pro- 
vide him  quarters.  Such  a  test  is  not 
realistic,  as  many,  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  in  daily  American 
life  have  to  spend  more  than  45  min- 
utes en  rout?  to  their  work.  We  re- 
jected also  the  proposition  that  avail- 
able housin?  was  "inadequate"  as 
termed  by  the  Department  of  Defense  if 
the  rental  cost  per  month  was  more  than 
120  percent  of  the  monthly  quarters  al- 
lowance. 


I  emphasize,  too.  that  our  action  did 
not  require  the  deduction  of  one  single 
dime  from  the  monthly  allowance  of  any 
military  person  to  pay  rental  for  housing. 
Every  single  one  of  those  accounts,  of 
course,  would  be  left  Intact.  This  year 
Congress  increased  that  allowance  by  18 
percent.  What  we  contemplate  is  a 
sound.  Government-owned  family  hous- 
ing plan. 

Before  I  leave  the  subject.  I  want  to 
disabuse  any  impression  that  the  com- 
mittees have  substituted  any  scientific  or 
wholly  .satisfactory  criteria  of  their  own. 
This  is  an  area  in  v.hich  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  intend  to  work 
in  the  days  to  come  for  a  better  solution. 
It  is  evident,  though,  that  more  consid- 
eration must  be  given  to  the  taxpayer  and 
the  use  of  available  houses  which  are 
offered  for  reasonable  rentals.  Some 
military  personnel  may  have  to  pay  more 
than  their  housing  allowance,  but.  also, 
many  pay  less  than  their  monthly  hous- 
ing allowance.  On  this  last  point,  the 
Department  of  Defense  can  make  a  sur- 
vey and  present  to  the  Congress  how 
many  military  personnel  pay  less  for 
rent  than  their  allowances 

And  there  are  provisions  for  placing 
the  manaizement  of  housing  in  one  of- 
fice in  the  Department  of  Defense.  Per- 
tinent inquiries  as  to  the  important 
characteristics  of  the  bill  were  developed 
last  Friday  and  I  would  hope  that  my 
statement  today,  together  with  the  pre- 
vious floor  discussions,  provide  a  satis- 
factory basis  for  your  informed  con- 
sideration. 

The  House  of  Representatives  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations,  which 
handled  the  bill,  has  done  outstanding 
work  not  only  with  reference  to  the  hous- 
ing problem,  but  over  the  years,  in  all 
the  other  major  phases  and  features  of 
the  bill.  They  are  outstanding  in  the 
hearings  they  conduct  and  the  woik  they 
do  upon  this  important  nieasure 

I  have  a  few  additional  factual  points 
to  present,  but  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  is  engaged  in  an  im- 
portant conference  on  another  appro- 
priation bill.  1  should  like  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  very  much  appreciate  the  courtesy  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  The  gen- 
eral military  construction  bill  has  been 
worked  out  very  advantageously  for  all 
of  the  services.  The  amount  appropri- 
ated is  larger  than  the  amount  appropri- 
ated last  year,  but  it  is  much  smaller,  as 
the  Senator  has  point,ed  out.  than  the 
recommendations  of  the  Budget  Direc- 
tor. I  believe  that  all  the  principal 
needs  of  the  military  for  this  year  are 
covered.  The  great  problem  confront- 
ing the  committee  was  in  relation  to 
research.  The  question  of  what  facili- 
ties should  be  put  in  and  how  fast  they 
should  go  in  was  before  us.  I  think  we 
have  reached  a  very  reasonable  com- 
promise between  the  jwsitions  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  on  that  point. 

We  have  improved  the  research  facili- 
ties of  the  military  to  a  great  degree. 

I  have  a  few  brief  remarks  in  sum- 
mary. I  believe  that  the  report  of  the 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  StennisI  has  covered  the  subject. 


But  I  should  like  to  supplement  his 
figures  and  his  judgments  with  my  own. 
I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  him. 

At  the  risk  of  repeating  some  of  the 
remarks  of  our  able  subcommittee  chair- 
man I  wish  to  comment  briefly  on  this 
conference  report.  Let  me  say  at  the 
outset  that  I  have  never  worked  in  a 
conference  committee  where  I  felt  all 
of  the  members  were  more  diligent  in 
seeking  out  the  facts  on  which  to  de- 
termine the  proper  course  of  action  in 
providing  the  vast  sums  needed  for 
military  construction.  Also  let  me  say 
that  all  the  conferees  were  dedicated  to 
effecting  economies  and  the  conference 
report  reflects  this  detennination.  The 
Army  program  was  the  smalle.';t  of  the 
three  services  and  it  sustained  'he  great- 
est percentage  cut,  yet  it  received  $181.- 
272,000.  which  was  $23,338,000  over  its 
fiscal  year  1962  appropriation.  The 
Navy  received  $193,355,000.  which  was 
$1,077,000  over  its  appropriation  for  the 
past  year.  The  largest  share  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Air  Force  which  amounted 
to  $847,810,000,  which  was  $349,464,000 
over  its  appropriation  for  last  year. 

There  are  two  separate  items  which 
should  be  discussed  to  explain  the  con- 
ference action  in  each.  First,  as  to  the 
problem  of  family  housing  for  the  mili- 
tary people  here  in  the  United  States- 
and  around  the  world.  We  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  criteria  which  had  been 
established  upon  which  housing  should 
be  allowed.  Because  of  this  dissatisfac- 
tion w'e  felt  that  the  housing  starts 
should  be  reduced  by  approximately  one- 
half.  We  do  not  attt^mpt  to  say  where 
these  should  be  located  as  far  as  need 
is  concerned,  but  commonsense  points 
to  the  need  of  remote  areas  where  other 
housing  is  not  available  or  adequate  and 
also  where  our  militaiy  men  are  on  short 
alert  and  must  live  close  to  their  bases. 

Next  we  come  to  the  difBcult  problem 
of  facilities  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. Obviously  we  could  not  vote  all 
of  the  money  sought  by  the  services. 
Let  me  say  that  some  of  the  decisions 
hung  in  the  balance  until  the  very  last 
moment  and  additional  proof  had  to  be 
secured  from  the  depaitments  before  a 
final  jud)?ment  could  be  made.  The  con- 
ferees in  the  exercise  of  their  most  care- 
ful consideration  had  to  decide  that  some 
projects  should  go  forward  and  some 
should  be  held  up  for  another  year  so 
that  better  justifications  could  be  sub- 
mitted as  to  need. 

That,  I  believe,  with  the  housing  pro- 
vision, were  the  two  important  consid- 
erations with  which  we  had  to  deal. 

In  all  I  felt  that  an  excellent  job  has 
been  done.  This  bill  represents  a  most 
healthy  trend  in  appropriations.  It  is 
$215,615,000  under  the  budget  estimates, 
and  still  is  $367,423,750  over  last  year's 
appropriation.  Thus  we  are  adequately 
caring  for  expanding  military  programs 
to  meet  the  U.S.  defense  needs.  We 
went  into  this  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate bill  $19,240,000  under  the  House  bill 
and  the  conferees  reduced  this  sum  by  an 
additional  $31  386.500  The.se  are  very 
real  savings  and  yet  we  are  providing  in 
an  adequate  way  for  all  of  our  most  im- 
portant needs.  A  wise  old  man  once 
said  in  regard  to  Government  bond  is- 
sues— if   you  do   not   understand   them 
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vote  "no."  There  were  some  of  the 
items  before  us  where  the  proof  was  not 
strong  enough  so  we  were  forced  to  vote 
no  this  year.  I.  for  one,  feel  that  we 
have  followed  the  wisest  and  only  course 
of  action,  and  we  have  presented  a  well- 
considered,  thoroughly  tested  appropria- 
tio:-i  for  the  action  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  chairman, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr,  Sten- 
Nisl  for  permitting  me  to  make  those 
few  remarks  at  this  time.  As  he  knows. 
I  am  now  engaged  in  another  confer- 
ence with  the  conferees  on  the  independ- 
ent offices  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thaiik  the  Senator  for  making  his  re- 
marks on  the  bill.  This  is  another  in- 
stance of  the  very  valuable  service  that 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  renders 
to  the  Senate  on  the  many  committee 
assignments  that  he  so  ably  holds  and 
filLs. 

Mr.  SALTONSTAIX.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  those  remarks,  and  recipro- 
cate them  in  full. 

Mr.  STENNIS,  Mr.  President,  con- 
tinuing my  remarks,  I  refer  to  further 
details  of  the  new  housing  program  and 
the  management  thereof,  which  is  re- 
flected in  the  figures  spelled  out  in  the 
final  version  of  the  military  construc- 
tion bill. 

Last  year,  due  to  certain  inadequacies 
and  the  way  the  program  was  adminis- 
tered, the  Armed  Services  Committee  of 
both  the  House  and  Senate  saw  fit  not  to 
renew  the  authority  for  the  Capehart 
housing.  Instead,  it  was  decided  to  go  to 
a  direct  appropriation  method  of  family 
housing. 

The  Department  of  Defen.=^e,  at  the  in- 
sistence of  the  Congress,  in  the  past  year 
has  completely  revised  its  approach  to 
the  management  and  building  of  family 
housing  within  the  three  services. 

The  plan  submitted  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  was  not  the  one  adopted  this 
year  by  the  Congress  with  reference  to 
the  financing  of  family  housing.  The 
Department  of  Defense  presented  a 
plan  under  which  there  would  be  a  pool- 
ing of  money,  and  a  revol.'ing  fund. 
Houses  could  be  built  out  of  a  revolving 
fund  rather  than  from  a  direct  appro- 
priation. That  is  another  plan  and 
suggestion  that,  through  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  of  the  two  Houses, 
I  think  the  Congress  very  properly  re- 
jected, and,  instead,  insisted  on  going  to 


the  direct  method  of  making  appropri- 
ations, which  is  the  only  way  that  really 
keeps  the  program  within  the  direct, 
yearly  control  of  Congress. 

Managementwise.  the  Department 
has  taken  a  number  of  steps  to  insure 
better  administration  of  the  family 
housing  program  for  the  services.  A 
separate  housinr'  management  staff  has 
been  established  in  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
re  tay  of  Defense  and  in  each  of  the 
thre?  Departments.  These  offices  are 
taki  Pig  str>ps  to  establish  modem  ac- 
courtmf!:.  planning,  and  control  tech- 
niques. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1963.  the  services 
proposed  the  construction  of  14.475  fam- 
ily housing  units  and  the  improvement 
of  2.384  substandard  units  to  public  quar- 
ter, standards,  requesting  a  total  of 
J285, 810.000. 

Tlie  conference  committee  has  not 
approved  the  Senate  formula  for  hous- 
ing :n  its  entirety.  The  program  agreed 
uixm  amounts  to  7  500  imits,  costing  a 
total  of  $143,742,000.  The  funds  and 
units  are  distributed  as  follows:  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army.  $29,865,000  for  1,600 
unit,^:  Department  of  the  Nav>'.  $43,880.- 
000  for  2  195  unit.^:  Department  of  the 
Air  Force,  $69  997.000  for  3,760  units. 
The  units  for  each  of  the  services  in- 
clude both  housing  for  the  continental 
United  States  and  overseas. 

No  specific  projects  are  deleted  from 
the  housing  program,  but  funds  have 
been  mad?  available  only  for  the  7,500 
units  mentioned  above.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  services  are 
charged  with  the  re.sponsibility  of  select- 
ing vvhere  the  housing  units  will  be  con- 
structed on  the  basis  of  priority  and  need 
within  the  services. 

I  point  this  cut  in  the  Record  because 
Senators  may  receive  many  inquiries 
about  what  wa.=;  clouf^  v\  ith  reference  to 
hou.sing  units  which  had  been  requested 
in  'heir  respective  States.  Individual 
Senators  and  Members  of  the  House 
ouglit  not  to  be  chari-^ed  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  getting  the  housing  after 
it  has  been  requested  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  That  adds  to  the  con- 
furion.  and  it  adds  to  the  multiplica- 
tion of  so-called  issues  which  are  not 
pertinent  or  relevant.  These  decisions 
should  not  be  made  on  that  basis.  We 
weri;  willing  to  allow  7,500  units  of  hous- 
ing to  be  built  this  year,  but  we  did  not 
disturb   the    list   except  to  reduce  the 


money.  That  leaves  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  services  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  selecting  where  the 
housing  units  shall  be  constnacted.  on 
the  basis  of  priority  and  need  within 
the  services.  That  is  a  legislative  direc- 
tion and  mandate,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
carried  out  in  language  of  this  kind. 
They  are  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  establishing  the  priority  list  in  keep- 
ing with  the  needs  of  the  services. 

Under  the  section,  "Department  of 
Defense  Family  Housing  Management 
Account,"  the  conference  committee 
adopted  language  placing  a  limitation 
upon  the  amounts  of  money  which  can 
be  spent  by  the  services  for  the  con- 
struction, operation  and  maintenance, 
and  debt  payments  for  family  housing 
within  each  ."specific  service.  There  is 
some  flexibility,  however,  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  transfer  of 
operation  and  maintenance  appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the  com- 
mittee on  conference  has  worked  out  a 
very  fair  and  equliable  bill.  Further,  it 
is  my  opinion  that  the  bill  furnishes  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
services  all  the  funds  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  construction  program  required 
for  our  national  defen.se  commitments: 
and  further,  that  the  total  reduction  of 
$275,615  000  from  the  amount  reque.'^ted 
by  the  Departmeiit  of  Defen;;e  and  the 
Budget  Bureau  does  not  cut  into,  nor  in 
any  way  weaken  the  bone  and  mu.scle 
of  our  military  program 

I  believe  this  bill  establishes  the  fact 
that  there  can  be  some  economy  and 
that  there  can  be  some  reductions  with 
reference  to  military  expenditure.^  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  believes  that 
we  have  reached  a  critical  place  in  our 
total  budget  of  what  our  economy  can 
stand,  when  more  effective  attention 
mtist  be  given  to  these  military  programs 
We  must  never  deny  any  sum  that  is  es- 
sential. At  the  same  time  we  must  be 
certain  that  it  is  essential,  and  that  only 
the  essential  amount  of  the  request  is 
allowed. 

I  a.'^k  unanimous  con.<:ent  that  there 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  certain  tables  which  show  the  esti- 
mates and  allowances  with  reference  to 
the  program 

There  being  no  obj'^ction,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Approprialions  for  miUlary  construclion,  fiscal  year  1963,  showing  1962  appropriations,  1963  estimates,  and  congressnonnl  action 
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$181,272,000 

193,365,000 

847,810.600 

35.677,000 

20,000.000 

8,000,000 

7,000,000 

5,000.000 

7,000,000 
14.000,000 

-««,  149.  600 

-113,807,000 

-96.  fxJfi.  500 

-10.32:1 000 

-2,000.000 

-$16,206,600 

-20.094.500 

-15.911,600 

-f2, 485,  noo 

— $12. 3«i2,  (100 

-3, 068, 000 

-12,971.500 

-2,986,000 

Nlilit  iry  coti.structlon.  Army  Hes<rvp 

M  ;ut  jry  ( ')n<fru' ti'iti,  N-iVtil  Kcsirvt- 





\!  iiit:\rv  lonstriKtion.  .\W  Fktti-  Rp«prv<>, 

.\llliiiu-y  construrtlon.   Army   NatiomJ 

'  f  U^Li  d                                               ---      ------- 

Military  construction,  Air  UnarU 

Tot,il                

g51,GW0,7J0 

1,  S91, 729, 500 

1,369,711,000 

1,360.501,000 

1,319,114,500 

-275,615.000 

-60, 626, 600 

-31, 386, 600 

1. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  T;u- 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  frnm  Mississippi  to  agree  to 
the  House  amendments  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  2,  3, 
and  5. 

The  motion  vas  agreed  to. 


THE  U-2  INCIDENT  IN  RED  CHINA— 
THE  PRESIDENTS  PRESS  CON- 
FERENCE 

Mr.  GOLD^VATER  Mr  President. 
during  the  cou-se  of  the  President's  press 
conference  ye:5terday  evening,  he  re- 
ferred to  the  U-2  incident  occurring  over 
Red  China  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
President  was  indulging  in  p>olitics.  or 
whether  he  w  .15  merely  stating  a  fact 
However,  he  i;;  report*>d  as  having  said 
that  the  plani»  that  was  recently  shot 
down  by  the  Red  Chine.<;e  had  been  sold 
to  the  Nationalist  Chinese  m  July  1960. 
during  the  Eisenhower  administration 

I  do  not  kno*'  why  he  should  mention 
that  point,  except  to  mention  a  historic 
fact.  If  politi'ijs  was  involved.  I  see  no 
reason  for  it.  In  that  case  I  would  re- 
mind the  President  that  his  administra- 
tion has  given  F-lOO  fighter  planes  to 
Yugoslavia,  wnich  certainly  is  not  a 
friend  of  ours  The  U-2  is  not  a  weapon - 
carr>ing  airplgne,  whereas  the  F  100  i,*; 
a  lethal  weapon. 

Therefore,  if  politics  is  to  be  involved 
in  the  sale  of  a  normal  airplane  I  think 
we  should  als<i  considf-r  the  fact  that 
m  the  President's  own  administration 
deadly  weapons  have  been  given  to  a 
country  which  ,s  certainly  not  our  friend 
and  that  m  addition,  we  have  trained 
pilots  from  that  country  to  use  such 
weapons. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER      I  yield. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
heard  the  Presidents  broadcast  last 
night.  I  believe  the  President  used  the 
dat^  1960,  but  did  not  make  reference 
to  the  Eisenhower  administration.  The 
name  "Eisenhower  "  wa?  not  used  in  the 
press  conference. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  did  not  hear 
the  broadcast.  I  merely  read  an  article 
referring  to  it  in  this  morning's  paper. 
The  article  sta.^s  that  the  sale  was  ar- 
ranged in  1963.  'that  is.  durinp  the 
Eisenhower  administration."  The  head- 
line reads:  Kennedy  Pins  U-2  Sales  On 
Eisenhower  Re;xime  " 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Michigan  is 
correct.  Knowing  the  newspaper.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  was  the  news- 
paper which  made  the  statement,  and 
not  the  President 

Mr,  McN.AM.ARA  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator will  find  :hat  the  Eisenhower  re- 
gime was  not  referred  to  in  the  press 
conference.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  wants  io  be  correct. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  certainly  do. 
I  do  not  think  politics  should  be  involved 
in  a  situation  like  this.  If  it  was  the 
fault  of  the  newspaper,  I  expect  it  to 
print  a  retraction  of  the  story  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANPF1EIJ3  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  tlie  rolL 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  \o  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
a&k  imanimous  consent  'hat  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair  .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE    PRESIDENTS   STATEMENT    ON 
CUBA 

Ml  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  last 
night  the  President  began  his  press  con- 
ference with  a  statement  on  Cuba.  It 
is  a  sober  statement  which  makes  clear 
his  complete  command  of  the  reahties 
of  that  situation  It  is  a  statement  re- 
plete with  fir!nness  and  wisdom  and  re- 
sponsibility He  has  the  courage  to  say 
we  will  act  as  our  needs  may  require. 
He  has  the  courage  equally  to  say  that 
we  wil!  not  act  in  an  irresponsible  fashion 
out  of  an  irrational  fear,  or  an  excess 
of  brashness.  or  merely  out  of  an  un- 
derstandable but  vague  desire  to  "do 
.somethnig," 

Mr.  President  the  Senate  might  well 
note  the  Presidents  words 'on  Cuba. 
They  provide  an  excellent  framework  for 
the  consideration  of  a  re.solution  which 
will  be  helpful  to  him  m  this  situation. 
I  am  confident  that  beyond  considera- 
f  ;ons  of  partisanship  the  members  of  the 
Firiien  Relations  Committee  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  who  will 
consider  such  a  resolution  durinc  the 
next  few  days,  will  have  as  their  funda- 
mental impul.se  a  desire  to  clo.se  rainks 
in  support  of  the  President  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  previously  referred  to  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Following  is  the  transcript  of  President 
Kennedy's  news  conference  ye.st«rday  In 
Washington,  as  recorded  by  the  New  York 
Times: 

I  have  a  preliminarj-  statement. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  on  the 
situation  in  Cuba  in  recent  days,  both  in  the 
Communist  camp  and  in  our  own.  and  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  set  the 
matter  In  perspective. 

In  the  first  place  It  is  Mr.  Castro  and  his 
supporters  who  are  In  trouble.  In  the  last 
year  his  regime  has  been  increasingly  iso- 
lated from  this  hemisphere.  His  name  no 
longer  inspires  the  same  fear  or  following  in 
other  Latin  American  countries. 

He  has  been  condemned  by  the  OAS  (Or- 
ganization of  American  States  i ,  excluded 
from  the  Inter-Americar.  Defense  Board  and 
kept  out  of  the  FYee  Trade  Association.  By 
his  own  monumental  economic  mismanage- 
ment, supplemented  by  our  refusal  to  trade 
with  him.  his  economy  has  crumbled  and 
his  pledges  lor  economic  progress  have  been 
discarded. 

Along  with  his  pledges  for  political  free- 
dom his  industries  are  stagnating,  his  har- 
vests are  declining,  his  own  followers  are 
beginning  to  see  that  their  revolution  hjis 
been  betrayed.  So  it  is  not  surprising  that 
in  a  frantic  effort  to  bolster  his  regime  he 
should  try  to  arouse  the  Cuban  people  by 
charges  of  an  imminent  American  Invasion 
and  commit  himself  still  further  to  a  Soviet 
takeover  in  the  hope  of  preventing  his  own 
collapse. 


EEPEaTS   CONCLrsiON 

E%'er  since  communism  moved  into  Cuba 
in  1958.  Sc'iet  technical  and  military  per- 
sonnel have  moved  steadily  on  to  the  island 
in  increasing  numbers  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Cuban  lOovernment 

Now  that  movement  has  been  increased. 
It  is  under  otir  most  careful  surveillance 

But  I  Will  repeat  the  conclusion  that  I 
reported  last  week  That  these  new  ship- 
ments do  not  constitute  a  serious  threat  to 
any  other  part  of   this  henr.isphere 

If  the  United  States  e\er  should  find  it 
necessary  to  take  military  action  against 
communism  in  Cuba,  all  of  Castro's  Commu- 
nist-supplied weapons  and  technicians  will 
not  change  the  result  or  significantly  extend 
the  time  required  to  achieve  that  result. 

However,  unilateral  military  intervention 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  cannot  cur- 
rently be  either  required  or  Justified,  and 
it  is  regrettable  that  loose  talk  about  such 
action  in  this  country  might  serve  to  give 
a  thin  color  of  legitimacy  to  the  Communist 
pretense   that   such   a  threat   exists 

But  let  rr.e  make  this  clear  once  again.  If 
at  any  time  the  Communist  buildup  in  Cuba 
were  to  endanger  or  interfere  with  our  se- 
curity in  any  way.  Including  our  base  at 
Guantanamo,  our  passage  to  the  Panama 
Canal,  otir  missile  and  space  activities  In 
Cape  Canaveral,  or  the  lives  of  American 
citizens  in  this  country,  or  iX  Cuba  should 
ever  attempt  to  export  Its  aggressive  purposef 
by  force  or  the  threat  of  force  against  any 
nation  In  this  hemisphere  or  become  an 
offensive  military  base  of  significant  capacity 
for  the  Soviet  Union,  then  this  country  will 
do  whatever  must  be  done  to  protect  its  own 
security   and   that   of   its   allies. 

We  shall  be  alert  to  and  fully  capable  of 
dealing  swiftly  with  any  such  development. 
As  President  and  Commander  In  Chief,  I 
have  fully  authority  now  to  take  such  action. 
And  I  have  asked  the  Congress  to  authorize 
me  to  call  up  Reserve  forces  should  this,  or 
any  other  crisis,  make  it   necessary. 

In  the  meantime,  we  Intend  to  do  every- 
thing within  our  power  to  prevent  such  a 
threat  from  coming  Into  existence. 

Our  friends  in  Latin  America  must  realize 
the  consequences  such  developifeents  hold 
out  for  their  own  i>eace  and  freedom,  and 
we  shall  be  making  further  proposals  to 
them. 

Our  friends  in  NATO  must  realize  the  Im- 
plications of  their  ships  engaging  In  the 
Cuban  trade.  We  shall  continue  to  work 
with  Cuban  refugee  leaders  who  are  dedi- 
cated as  we  are  to  that  nation's  future  re- 
turn to  freedom. 

We  shall  continue  to  keep  the  American 
people  and  the  Congress  fully  informed  We 
shall  increase  our  surveillance  of  the  whole 
Caribbean  area.  We  shall  neither  initiate  nor 
permit  aggression  In  this  hemisphere. 

With  this  in  mind,  while  I  recognize  that 
rash  talk  is  cheap,  particularly  on  the  part 
of  those  who  do  not  have  the  responsibility. 
I  would  hope  that  the  future  record  will 
show  that  the  only  people  talking  about  a 
war  or  an  invasion  at  this  time  are  the  Com- 
munist spokesmen  In  Moscow  and  Havana, 
and  that  the  American  people,  defending  as 
we  do  so  much  of  the  free  world,  will  In  this 
nuclear  age.  as  they  have  in  the  past,  keep 
both  their  nerve  and  their  head. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  1 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll, 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr  President.  I 
a,sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoium  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  -Mr. 
HicKEY  m  the  chair ' .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 
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THE  PROPOSED  FREEDOM 
ACADEMY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr.  President. 
at  the  present  time  a  bill  to  establish  a 
new  Government  agency  to  be  called  the 
Freedom  Academy  lies  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  In  the 
press  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
comment  to  the  effect  that  efforts  may  be 
made  to  have  this  bill,  S.  822,  passed 
before  the  adjournment  of  the  present 
session  of  this  Congress. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  Nation 
would  be  better  off  if  the  proposed  legis- 
lation had  a  quiet  demise  ir  the  com- 
mittee to  which  it  has  been  assigned.  If 
there  is  one  thing  we  do  not  need  it  is 
another  governmental  agency  to  rove  the 
rield  of  foreign  policy. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  Freedom 
Academy  is  to  prescribe  doctrines  by 
which  the  United  States  and  friendly  na- 
tions are  to  conduct  the  cold  war.  It  is 
proposed  that  a  school  similar  to  our 
.•service  academies  be  created  to  develop 
a  scientific  method  of  combating  com- 
munism and  to  train  Government  per- 
sonnel, private  citizens,  and  foreign  stu- 
dents in  this  science.  Of  course,  all  of 
that  would  be  done  at  considerable 
expense  to  our  taxpayers  The  proposed 
Academy  is  supposed  to  be  an  answer  to 
similar  Soviet  schools  training  commis- 
sars to  ."^erve  as  political  advisers  to 
Soviet  military,  air,  and  naval  units  and 
foreign  CommunLsus  in  the  techniques  of 
subversion-  and  it  is  alleged  that  the 
proposed  Freedom  Academy  would  find 
answers  to  the  many-faceted  problems 
of  the  cold  war. 

Mr.  President,  do  we  really  desire  to 
ape  Communist  Russia  and  to  have  polit- 
ical commissars  attached  to  units  of  our 
Armed  Forces?  Americans  are  intelli- 
gent;  they  are  not  unint-elhgent  cattle  to 
be  herded  and  resimented. 

This  is  an  outrageous  proposal — to 
create  a  so-called  Freedom  Academy, 
and  to  spend  millions  of  the  taxpayers' 
dollars  on  such  a  project. 

In  our  strugele  with  international 
communi.-^m — and  it  is  a  .^erious  struggle, 
indeed.  Mr,  President — we  must  employ 
not  only  our  military  strength,  but  also 
all  of  our  political,  p.'^ychological,  and 
economic  resources  as  well.  However, 
the  issue  is  whether  the  so-called  Free- 
dom Academy  is  necessary  or  desirable 
in  that  connection.  Someone  conceived 
the  name  "Freedom  Academy";  and,  Mr. 
President,  the  fact  is  that  the  only  at- 
traction of  this  proposal  lies  in  its  name. 
If  bad  legislation  is  proposed,  but  if  it  is 
given  an  attractive  name  such  as 
"Freedom  Academy,"  in  some  minds  the 
proposal  becomes  a  meritorious  one. 
However.  Mr.  President,  this  measure  is 
not  a  meritorious  proposal.  The  strug- 
gle with  the  international  Communist 
conspiracy  involves  infinitely  complex 
problems.  We  live  in  a  grim  period  of 
international  anarchy.  The  menace 
posed  by  the  aggressive  and  ruthless  dic- 
tators of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China 
IS  the  most  serious  our  Nation  has 
faced  in  its  history.  As  leader  of  the 
free  world  we  must  retain  our  armed 
might  and  strengthen  our  retaliatory 
capability  in  order  to  assure  that  the 
Communist  dictators  will  never  dare  to 


emtark  on  a  war  of  conquest.  However, 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  only  wishful  think- 
ing to  believe  that  a  new  governmental 
age:icy,  without  operational  responsi- 
biliiy,  wotild  be  able  to  cope  with  the 
grave  and  complex  problems  involved  in 
this  effort. 

I  sua  ii est  that  we  would  be  seriously 
deluding  ourselves  if  we  were  to  believe 
tha:  the  strategy  for  waging  the  fight 
ag.ainst  communism  could  be  formulated 
\x\\o  an  operational  science.  Too  many 
imponderables,  too  many  unknown  fac- 
tors, and  too  many  human  elements  are 
involved. 

I  itensive  research  into  the  nature  and 
teclinique  of  the  Communist  conspiracy 
is  recessary.  Our  intelligence  personnel 
do  :nakc  and.  of  course,  should  continue 
that  policy  of  complete  surveillance  and 
inqiiry  into  the  operations  of  Commu- 
nist Russia  and  Red  China.  They  have 
bee:i,  I  am  certain,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  alert  and  to  keep  abreast  of  these 
act  vities  and  try  to  figure  the  operations 
ar.c  contemplated  noves  of  our  potential 
enemies. 

Existing  Government  agencies  have 
accompUsked  much  in  this  area,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so.  Those  who  carry  out 
current  programs  run  up  against  the 
practical  problems  of  fighting  commu- 
nism. The  proposed  Freedom  Academy 
would  have  relatively  little  practical 
contact  with  these  problems.  There  is 
no  sense  in  duplicating  these  efforts  by 
establishing  another  agency  to  spend 
taxpayers'  money.  Furthermore,  to  as- 
sign this  vital  function  to  the  proposed 
Freedom  Academy  would  be  like  using  a 
jeep  to  do  a  bulldozer's  job. 

The  State  Department  has  been  given 
the  primary  role  m  marshaling  our  non- 
mil. tary  resources  in  the  cold  war.  Its 
Foreign  Service  Institute  is  developing  a 
considerable  program  on  anti-Commu- 
nist teclmiques,  of  which  an  important 
par;  was  implemented  on  June  11. 
Plans  are  also  underway  to  expand  sig- 
nificantly the  Foreign  Service  Institute 
and  broaden  its  training  responsibilities 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  changing  times. 
During  the  last  5  years,  2,750  students 
from  many  governmental  agencies  at- 
tended seminars  conducted  by  the  Insti- 
tute on  Communist  methods  and 
organization. 

Li  addition,  educational  opportunities 
are  available  at  any  one  of  the  excellent 
Ru.<  sian  research  or  international  studies 
centers  throughout  the  country.  A  few 
years  ago  Soviet  and  Chinese  Com- 
munist specialization  was  available  at 
only  three  or  four  universities.  Now  25 
colleges  and  imiversities  offer  such 
specialization.  Incidentally,  many  for- 
eign students  are  educated  on  our  views 
regarding  communism,  directly  and  in- 
directly, through  student  exchange  pro- 
grams. Also,  such  programs  as  the 
Peace  Corps  contribute  to  international 
imc  erstanding  of  Communist  subversion. 
Furthermore,  the  Jtistice  Department 
operates  a  number  of  anti-Communist 
schools  whose  courses  include  instruc- 
tion on  Comm.unist  theory  and  policy. 
The  Defense  Department,  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  and  security  agencies  in 
various  other  Government  departments 


analyze  problems  of  communism  and 
teach  civilian  and  military  personnel 
about  them  in  the  same  way  that  off.- 
cials  of  the  Freedom  Academy,  so-called. 
would,  were  we  to  be  foolish  enough  to 
enact  that  legislative  proposal  Into  law. 
Proponents  of  the  Freedom  Academy 
insist  that  it  would  bring  this  widespread 
activity  together  and  coordinate  it. 
thereby  making  it  more  effective.  The 
facts  are  that  if  the  State,  Defense,  and 
Justice  Departments  gave  up  their  anti- 
Commiuiist  programs  to  the  Freedom 
Academy,  they  would  be  crippled  in 
many  of  their  other  related  operations. 
If  the  Departments  retained  these  func- 
tions, it  is  obvious  that  the  Freedom 
Academy  would  be  duplicating  them. 
and  adding  one  more  voice  to  a  chorus 
will  not  make  it  more  harmonious.  As 
current  programs  stand,  diversity  is  use- 
ful because  of  the  variety  of  methods 
employed  in  the  cold  war  struggle. 
There  is  much  coordination  and  com- 
munication between  the  agericies  in- 
vo'ved  in  this  work. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful that  governments  of  many  countries 
or  public  opinion  abroad  would  support 
the  idea  of  enroUing  foreigners — na- 
tionals of  those  countries — in  this  Acad- 
emy for  work  to  be  done  in  their  home 
countries.  Such  things  are  by  their  very 
nature  done  secretly,  if  at  all.  The  Rus- 
sians do  not  advertise  the  fact  that  for- 
eign Communists  in  the  Soviet  Union 
are  bemg  taught  Commimist  techniques 
of  organization  and  subversion.  Soviet 
propaganda  would  licrald  tlie  Freedom 
Academy  as  a  "cold  war  institute,"  a 
training  course  for  espionage,  and 
would  give  a  completely  incorrect  con- 
notation to  the  world  of  our  concept  of 
"freedom." 

Officials  of  both  our  State  Depart- 
ment and  Department  of  Ju.'-tice  oppose 
this  bill  and  ur.ue  its  defeat.  In  my 
judgment  it  is  entirely  lacking  in  merit. 
I  know  of  no  governmental  department 
that  favors  it.  Its  supporters  have  es- 
timated that  by  the  third  year  of  op- 
eration it  would  cost  taxpayers  at  least 
$35  million  a  year. 

Some  have  said,  "Only  $35  million." 
I  was  born  and  reared  in  the  country  in 
Ohio,  and  to  me  $35  million  a  year  is  a 
stupendous  amount  of  money.  At  any 
rate,  this  is  undoubtedly  a  gross  under- 
estimate. 'We  all  know  of  the  operation 
of  Parkinson's  law  and  how  Government 
agencies  somehow  always  have  a  way  of 
costing  taxpayers  a  great  deal  more 
money  than  was  anticipated  at  the  time 
of  their  establishment. 

The  Freedom  Academy,  so  called,  has 
all  the  hallmarks  of  becoming  another 
multimillion-dollar  bureaucratic  boon- 
doggle, were  it  to  be  enacted  into  law. 
Far  from  being  an  aid  in  the  cold  war 
struggle,  it  would  result  only  in  duplica- 
tion of  effort  and  a  waste  of  taxpayers' 
money.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  our 
colleagues  in  the  foreign  relations  com- 
mittee will  take  no  action  on  this  bill 
during  this  session  or  any  other  session 
of  Congress.  Let  it  continue  to  lie  in 
a  state  of  innocuous  desuetude. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  US.  Government  maintains  and 
has  maintained  over  the  years  four  free- 
dom academies  which  are  the  greatest 
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institutions  of  their  kind  anywhere  in 
the  world.  I  refer  to  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  at  'West  Point,  the  UJ5  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis,  the  US  Air 
Force  Academy  at  Colorado  Springs,  and 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  at  New- 
London.  It  wDuld  seem  to  me  unthink- 
able that  we  should  give  consideration 
to  giving  in  to  the  proponents  of  this  so- 
called  Freedom  Academy,  and  I  am 
speaking  out  against  such  an  outrage- 
ously foolish  proposal. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor,  and 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legi.slative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  MANSl'TELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESri3ING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  T.ie  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered 


AUTHOR  IZA':^ON  FOR  THE  FILING 
OP  A  COMMTTTTEE  REPORT  DUR- 
ING .\DJOlRNMENT 

Mr.  MANSITELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimou;;  consent  that  the  Finance 
Committee  be  permitted  to  file  a  report 
dming  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Tlie  Chan  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest     the     absence     of     a     quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  bp  rrscindrKi 

The  PRESIDING  OFT'ICER  With- 
out objection,  X  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR   .'ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A  J^.  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIEXD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  tiie 
business  for  today  has  been  completed. 
the  Senate  ad.ourn  until  10  o'clock  a.m. 
on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESirUNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  hoped  and  anticipated  that  tiie  trade 
bill  will  be  ready  for  action  on  Monday, 
and  that  the  report  and  liearings  will  be 
available,  because  both  go  together.  I 
make  this  announcement  .so  that  Sen- 
ators may  be  aware  of  the  intention  of 
the  lcadcr^hip 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  NEWS 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimou;  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  i;i  the  Record  a  tran-scrlpt 
of  the  news  confeience  held  by  President 
Kennedy  yesterday,  September  13. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  transcript  of  the  news  confer- 
ence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Transcript  of  Tur   President's  News    Con- 
ference ON  FOREICN  \ND  DOMESTIC  MATTERS 

Thank  you. 

I  have  a  preliminary  statement. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  on 
the  situation  In  Cuba  in  recent  days,  both  in 
the  Communist  camp  and  in  our  own,  and 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  set 
the  matter  In  perspective. 

In  the  first  place  It  is  Mr.  Castro  and  his 
supporters  who  are  in  trouble.  In  the  last 
year  his  regime  has  been  increasingly 
isolated  from  this  hemisphere.  His  name  no 
longer  inspires  the  same  fear  or  following 
in  other  Latin-American  countries. 

He  has  been  condemned  by  the  OAS  (Or- 
ganization of  American  States)  excluded 
from  the  Int*r-American  Defense  Board  and 
kept  out  of  the  Free  Trade  Association.  By 
his  own  monumental  economic  mismanage- 
ment, supplemented  by  our  refusal  to  trade 
with  him.  his  economy  has  crumbled  and  his 
pledges  for  economic  progress  have  been 
discarded. 

Along  with  his  pledges  for  political  free- 
dom his  industries  are  stagnating,  his  har- 
vests are  declining,  his  own  followers  are 
beginning  to  see  that  their  revolution  has 
been  betrayed.  So  It  is  not  surprising  that 
in  a  frantic  effort  to  bolster  his  regime  he 
should  try  to  arouse  the  Cuban  people  by 
charges  of  an  Imminent  American  Invasion 
and  commit  himself  still  further  to  a  Soviet 
takeover  in  the  hope  of  preventing  his  own 
collapse. 

REPEATS     CONCLUSION 

Ever  since  communism  moved  into  Cuba 
in  1958.  Soviet  technical  and  mlUtary  per- 
sonnel have  moved  steadily  on  to  the  Island 
In  Increasing  numbers  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Cuban  Government. 

Now  that  movement  has  been  increased. 
It  is  under  our  most  careful  surveillance. 

But  I  will  repeat  the  conclusion  that  I 
reported  last  week:  Tliat  these  new  shipments 
do  not  consiituLe  a  serious  threat  to  any 
other  part  of  this  hemisphere. 

If  the  United  Sti»tes  ever  should  find  it 
necessary  to  take  iniiUAry  action  against 
tommuiusm  in  Cuba,  all  of  Castro's  Com- 
munlsi-suppUed  weapons  and  technicians 
wlU  not  change  the  result  or  significantly 
extend  Uie  time  required  to  achieve  that 
result. 

However,  unilateral  military  intervention 
on  the  part  of  the  United  Stales  cannot  cur- 
rently be  either  required  cr  Justified,  and  it 
is  regrettable  that  loose  talk  about  such  ac- 
tion In  this  coiin^ry  niiph;  serve  to  give  a 
thin  color  of  legitimiwy  to  the  Communist 
pretense  that  such  a  threat  exists. 

But  let  me  make  this  clear  once  again  If 
at  any  time  the  Communist  buildup  m 
Cuba  were  to  endanger  or  interfere  with  our 
.security  in  any  way.  including  our  b;ise  at 
tluant.anHmo.  our  passnge  to  U.e  Panairi.t 
Civnal.  our  missile  and  space  activities  in 
Ca{>e  dnaveral,  or  the  lives  of  American 
citizei.s  in  this  ccnintry,  or  if  Cuba  should 
ever  attempt  U'  export  its  aggressive  pur- 
poses by  force  or  tl:ie  threat  of  force  against 
any  nation  in  this  hemisphere  or  bec^ime  an 
offensive  military  base  of  sign.ticar.t  ca- 
pacity for  the  Soviet  Union,  then  this  coun- 
try will  do  whatever  must  be  done  to  pro- 
tect its  own  security  and  that  of  its  aiiies. 

We  shall  be  alert  to  and  fully  capable  of 
dealing  swiftly  with  any  such  development 
As  President  and  CcMnmander  in  Chief.  I 
have  full  auuliority  now  to  take  such  action. 
And  I  have  asked  the  Congress  to  authorise 
me  to  call  up  Re6er\e  forces  should  this, 
or  a.ny  oUier  crisis,  make  it  necessary. 


In  the  meantime,  we  intend  to  do  every- 
thing within  our  power  to  prevent  such  a 
threat  from  coming  Into  existence. 

Our  friends  in  Latin  America  must  real- 
ize the  consequences  such  developments 
hold  out  for  their  own  peace  and  freedom, 
and  we  shall  be  making  further  proposals 
to  them. 

Our  friends  in  NATO  must  realize  the  im- 
plications of  their  ships  engaging  In  the 
Cuban  trade.  We  shall  continue  to  work 
with  Cuban  refugee  leaders  who  are  dedi- 
cated as  we  are  to  that  nation's  future 
return  to  freedom. 

We  shall  continue  to  keep  the  American 
people  and  the  Congress  fully  informed.  We 
shall  lncre.ase  our  surveillance  of  the  whole 
Caribbean  area.  We  sliall  neither  initiate 
nor   permit   aggression   In    this   hemisphere. 

With  this  in  mind,  while  I  recognize  that 
rash  talk  Is  cheap,  particularly  on  the  part 
of  those  who  do  not  have  the  responsibility. 
I  would  hope  that  the  future  record  will 
show  that  the  only  people  talking  about  a 
war  c»r  an  invasion  at  this  time  are  the 
Communist  sp>okesmen  in  Moscow  and  Ha- 
vana, and  that  the  American  people,  de- 
fending a.s  we  do  so  much  of  the  free 
world,  will  In  this  nuclear  age,  as  they  have 
in  the  past,  keep  both  their  nerve  and  their 
iiead. 

OFFENSIVE     THREAT     IN     CT^A 
1 

Question  Mr  President,  coupling  this 
statement  with  the  one  of  last  week,  at 
what  ]X)lnt  do  yo\i  determine  that  the  build - 
\ip  In  Cuba  has  lost  its  deTensive  guise  to 
become  offensive?  WotUd  It  take  an  overt 
act? 

Answer.  I  think  if  you  read  last  week's 
statement  and  the  statement  today — I  ve 
made  it  qnlte  clear,  particularly  In  last 
week's  statement  when  we  talked  about  the 
presence  of  offensive  military  missile  capacity 
or  development  of  military  bases  •  •  • 
would  indicate  a  change  In  the  nature  of  the 
threat. 

OFFENSrvE    AND    DEFENSm: 

2 

Question  Mr.  FYesident.  in  this  same  line, 
do  you — have  you  set  for  yotirself  any  rule 
or  set  of  conditions  at  which  you  will  de- 
termine thti  eristcnce  of  an  offensive  rather 
than  a  delenslve  force  in  Cuba?  And  in 
that  same  connection,  in  your  reading  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  what  do  you- -how  do 
you  define  intervention'^  Will  it  require 
force  to  c<jntravene  the  Monroe  EX>ctrlne 
w  does  the  presence  of  a  foreign  pcwer  in 
any  force,  but  not  using  that  force,  in  this 
hemisphere  amount  to  contravention  of  the 
doctrine? 

Answer.  Well,  I  have  indicated  tl:iat  if 
Cuba  should  possess  a  capacity  Vn  carry  out 
offensive  actions  against  the  United  States. 
the  United  States  would  act.  I've  also  indi- 
cated that  the  United  States  would  not  p>er- 
mit  Cuba  to  export  its  power  by  force  in 
the  hemisphere. 

TT»e  United  States  will  make  appropriate 
miiilary  Judgments  after  consTilUition  with 
the  Joir:t  Chiefs  of  Stuff  and  others,  after 
carefully  analyzing  whatever  new  informa- 
tion comes  in  as  to  whether  that  point  has 
been  reached  where  an  offensive  thretu  does 
exist.  And  at  that  time  the  country,  the 
Congress,  will  be  so  notified. 

EXPORTS  OF  U-2   AIRCHAFT 

Question.  Mr      President.     Mr     President, 

would  you  state  sir,  whether  or  not  the 
United  states  has  given  export  licenses  for 
the  export  of  U-2  aircraft  to  other  nations, 
other  than  Nationalist  China?  And,  if  so, 
what  is  our  policy'' 

Answer.  No.  we  have  net  We  liave  not. 
These  expo:  t  hcen.ses  were  gi\en  in — as  you 
know,  in  July  1960,  and  were  sold  to  the 
Nationalist  Chinese  Goven.ment.     We  have 
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no    plans    to    sell    any    further    ones    or    to 
g::ir. t  anv  export  licenses. 

BERLIN    AND   THE    ELECTIONS 

4 

Question    Mr    President. 

An.?wer    Yes 

Question.  Would  you  comment  on  the 
Soviet  announcement  that  they  apparently 
win  shelve  ciiscus.=;ion  on  Berlin  until  after 
our  elections   In   November' 

Answer  I  thought  that  the  leaders  of  both 
political  parries  in  the  Congress  indicated 
very  clearly  that  on  this  matter  of  Berlin 
there  was  not  a  political  division  within  the 
United  States,  and  that  our  position  would 
not  be — m  Berlin,  which  carries  over  a  long 
commitment  stretching  back  for  many  years 
and  .several  administrations — would  not  be 
afTected  by  whatever  the  results  may  be  m 
the  November  election. 

ALLIANCE    FOR    PROORE.SS 

5 
Question    Mr    President,  could  you  tell  us 
why  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has  not  made 
more    progress    In    the    past    year    on    Latin 
Am.erican  problems,  in  your  Judgment? 

Answer  Well,  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is 
a  tremendous  effort  which  is  'o,  by  the 
united  effort  of  the  free  countries  of  Latin 
America  and  the  United  States,  to  attempt 
to  bring  about  an  increase  m  the  standard 
of  living  in  the  opportunities  i<>r  the  people 
of  l,atin  America, 

Latin  America  iias  been  neglected  for 
many,  many  years.  I  would  iiope  that  a  good 
many  Americans,  who  are  particularly  con- 
cerned about  Cuba  today,  would  also  take 
a  very  careful  look  at  the  very  low  standard 
of  living  of  much  of  Latin  America,  the  bad 
housing  the  unemployment  the  bad  health 
of  so  many  of  the  people  there. 

We're   engaged    in    a   monvimenta;    task    m 
attempting  to  increase  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  people  of  Latin  America  and  we're  - 
have  available  for  "hat  purpose  a  good  many 
less — a   good   deal   less  money   than   we   had 
available  for  the  rebuilding  of  Lat — of  Eu- 
rope,   which    had    a    highly    developed    labor 
force,    great    technical   skills   and   which    re- 
quired   only   an   Infusion   to   provide    an   in- 
crease  over    the    prewar   standard    of    living 
Here  we  do  not   have  the  technical  skills 
We    do    not    have    the    planning    staff.      We 
have,    in    a   sense,   neglected    Latin    America, 
so    that    we    are    engaged    in    a    tremendous 
operation    with    insufficient   resources.      And 
I  think  we  are  moving  ahead  since  Punta  del 
Este      But   there's  an   awful  lot  of   business 
left   unfinished,   and   will   be   for  some   time 
You  cannot  remake  the  face  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica overnight  and  provide  better  opportunity 
In    addition.    I'm    very    anxious    that    the 
countries    of    Western    Europe,    particularly 
the    Common    Market,    will    concern    them- 
selves  with   Latin    America.      Latin    America 
aepends  on  its  export  markets  to  Europe  m 
order  to  maintain  its  economv. 

Latin  America  has  had  a  flight  of  capital 
in  recent  months  which  has  been  serious. 
In  addition,  the  price  of  its  primary  products 
has  also  dropped  in  recent  months.  So  that 
even  the  assistance  we  have  give-i  has  not 
been  enough  to  keep  Latin  America  even, 
and  particularly  when  its  p-.ipulation  in- 
crease amounts  to  almost  3  percent 

So  we're  faced  with  staijeering  problems  in 
Latin  America,  and  I  hope  that  in  our  con- 
centration on  the  particular  problem  which 
I  discussed  at  the  opening  we  will  extend 
our  view  and  realize  that  what's  at  stake 
here  is  the  freedom  of  a  good  many  coun- 
tries which  are  m  very  dire  straits  today, 

SALINGKR    PAKXy 


Salinger  (White  House  press  secretary)  gave 
a  party  Ust  night  for  his  Democratic  op- 
ponent'? 

Answer.  Well,  I  can  see  why  iie  U  be  quite 
critical  of  that  and— but  I  will  say  I've  never 
read  as  much  about  a  Congressman  who's 
in  the  paper  as  I  do  about  that  Congressman 
and  see  less  leci-'^latlve  results. 


Question  Mr  President,  what  did  you 
think,  ."^ir.  of  the  rather  harsh  things  that 
Republican  Congressman  Joel  Brothill,  of 
nearby  Virginia,  had  to  say  about  you  and 
your    press    secretary    because    Mr,    i  Pierre  i 


Quesciu  1  Mr  President,  Martin  King  has 
telegraphed  you  asking  for  Federal  action 
against  anti-Negro  terrorism  In  the  South 
and  at  I'jast  one  Negro  organization  has 
threatened  to  picket  you  with  the  allega- 
tion that  tre  Federal  Government  has  not 
done  enough.  Could  you  tell  us  whether 
you  have  mswered  Dr.  King  and  give  us  the 
thought  that  you  gave  him?  And  whether 
you  can  s:iy  that  or  not,  can  you  give  us  a 
comment  on  the  problem? 

Answer.  We're  In  contact  with  Dr.  King 
and  others  who  have  communicated  to  us 
about  it.  I  don't  know  any  more  outrageous 
action  which  I've  seen  occur  in  this  country 
for  a  good  many  months  or  years  than  the 
burning  of  a  church — two  churches — be- 
cause of  the  effort  made  by  Negroes  to  be 
registered  to  vote. 

The  U.S.  Constitution  provides  for  free- 
dom to  vote,  and  this  country  must  permit 
e.ery  man  and  woman  to  exercise  their  fran- 
chise To  shoot,  as  we  saw  in  the  case  in 
Mississippi,  two  young  people  who  were  in- 
volved in  an  effort  to  register  people,  to  burn 
churches  as  a  reprisal  with  all  of  the  provi- 
sions of  tl^e  U.S.  Constitution— at  least  the 
basic  provision  of  the  Constitution  guaran- 
teeing freedom  of  worship — I  consider  both 
cowardly   us  well    as  outrageous. 

The  United  States  now  has  a  number  of 
FBI  agentf  in  there  and  as  soon  as  we  are 
able  to  find  out  who  did  it  we'll  arrest  them, 
and  we'll  bring  them  before  a  Jury,  and  I 
think  that— I'm  sure  they'll  be  appropriately 
dealt  with 

But  let  ne  say  that  nothing,  I  think— and 
I'm  sure  tl.is  is  the  view  of  the  people  of  the 
States— the  right  to  vote  is  very  basic.  If 
were  goinu'  to  neglect  that  right,  then  all 
of  our  taU  about  freedom  is  hollow,  and 
therefore  we  shall  give  every  protection  that 
we  can  to  anybody  .seeking  to  vote. 

I  hope  everybody  will  register  In  this 
country  I  hope  they  will  vote.  I  commend 
those  who  are  making  the  effort  to  register 
eiery  citizen.  They  deserve  the  protection 
of  the  US  Government,  the  protection  of 
the  States,  the  protection  of  local  communi- 
ties, and  w.;  11  do  everything  we  possibly  can 
to  make  sure  that  that  protection  is  assured. 

And  If  it  requires  extra  legislation,  and 
extra  force,  we  shall  do  that. 

NC  RTHWE.STERN    RAIL  STRIKE 
8 

Question  Sir  in  connection  with  the  Chl- 
fagvj  &  Nor-  h  Western  Railway  strike,  how 
long  do  you  believe  such  a  major  transporta- 
tion tieup  may  be  allowed  to  run  on  before 
the  public  interest  requires  Presidential  in- 
tervention or  congressional  action? 

Answer  Veil,  as  you  know,  we  exhausted 
the  procedures  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  in 
that  case  1  he  only  provision  which  Is  avail- 
able to  us  would  be  the  Taft-Hartley,  under 
a  hnding  th.it  the  national  interest  and  se- 
curity was  f  ffected.  so  that  we  would  have 
to    make    that    legal    Judgment. 

It's  my  understanding  that  representa- 
tives of  both  of  these  parties  have  been 
meeting  with  Mr.  W.  WiUard  Wirtz.  Acting 
Secreuiry  of  Labor,  during  the  last  few  days 
and  that  s<ime  proeress  has  been  made. 

I  think  its  very  important  that  the  parties 
come  to  an  agreement  inimedlately.  because 
there  are  a  great- the  interests  of  nine  States 
are  affected.  A  good  many  farm  crops,  which 
should  be  coming  to  harvest,  which  are  in 
the  field— and  the  public  welfare  suggests 
tha^    these    two    important   groups  come   to 


a  conclusion,  I  would  hoi>e,  over  the  week- 
end. 

Question.     Mr   President 

Answer.  I  am  hopeful  of  it,  and  as  I  say. 
the  latest  report  I  had  tcxiay  w.is  progress 
had  been  made.  So  I  am  hopeful  that  both 
sides  will  make  the  sufficient  concessljns.  If 
that  Is  the  word,  to  permit  an  agreement, 
because  the  public  interest  suggests  an  agree- 
ment is  due. 

COKTINUATION    OF   TESTTNC 
9 

Question.  Mr.  President,  it  was  generally 
understood  that  the  current  test  series  would 
be  over  by  now.  and  it  now  appears  that  the 
atmosphere  tests  may  continue  on  until 
November.  Can  you  tell  us  why  this  de- 
cision  was   made  to  continue   tests? 

Answer.  Well,  there  are  two  reasons.  One 
is  that,  as  you  know,  because  of  the  blowup 
in  the  pad  at  Johnston  Island  we  were  not 
able — and  because  of  the  earlier  failures  of 
the  communications  system  in  the  missile- 
were  not  able  to  carry  out  these  tests,  which 
were  the  most — among  the  most  important, 
if  not  the  most  important,  of  our  series 
So  we  are  going  to  finish  those. 

In  addition,  as  a  result  of  the  earlier  tests 
of  this  Dominic  series,  there  were  certain 
things  learned  which  we  would  like  to  prove 
out.  So  that  we  have  agreed  to  a  limited 
number  of  tests  In  concluding  the  Dominic 
series.  And  also,  we  have  taken  somf?  steps 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  Incident  which 
caused  an  Increase  In  the  number  of  elec- 
trons in  the  atmosphere,  by  lowering  the 
altitude  and  the  yield,  so  that  lunar  flights 
will  not  be  further  endangered 

EISENHOWER   AND   CfBA 
10 

Question.  Mr.  President,  can  you  tell  us 
whether  you  discussed  the  Cuban  situation 
with  General  Elsenhower  on  Monday  and, 
if  you  did,  whether  there  was  any  agree- 
ment between  you  as  party  leaders  that  It 
should  not  be  an  Issue  in  this  fall's  cam- 
paign? 

Answer.  We  discussed  all  the  problems 
and,  of  course,  that  was  one  of  them,  but  I 
did  not  request   any   such   agreement. 

DETROIT  AtlTO  SHOW 
11 

Question.  Mr.  President,  in  connection  with 
your  plans  for  next  month,  do  you  think 
you  will  find  time  to  visit  the  National 
Automobile  Show  in  Detroit? 

Answer.  I  am  hopeful  that  I  will.  Yes, 
I  think  I  might. 

CTJBA  AKD  POLrriCS 
12 
Question.  In  the  recent  Soviet  statement 
on  Cuba,  the  Russians  implied  that  perhaps 
the  main  reason  the  United  States  is  so  ex- 
ercised about  Cuba  now  is  because  of  our 
election  coming  up.  Id  like  to  a.sk  you  if 
you  agree  with  this  premise  and,  more  point- 
edly, do  you  think  that  the  Republicans  are 
going  to  make  political  hay  out  of  Cuba? 

Answer.  Well,  I  would  not  want  to  com- 
ent  on  the  extent  of  the  Soviet  knowledge 
of  our  free  elective  process,  nor  would  I 
suggest  that  the  concern  over  Cuba  is  due 
to  the  election. 

I  think  the  concern  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  Cuba  is  close  to  the  U.S.  territory  and 
that  Cuba  is  obviously  tying  itself  closer 
to  the  Communist  bloc. 

The  arrival  of  these  weapons  and  techni- 
cians has  caused  increasing  alarm  to  not 
only  the  Members  of  Congress  but  also  to 
the  administration  and  to  the  American 
people. 

I  would  think  that  it  is  part  of  our  seri- 
ous problems  which  we  re  engaged  m,  a  tense 
concentration  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
in  a  dangerous  time,  and  It's  quite  natural 
that  this  action  would  bring  a  gcxxl  deal 
of  concern. 


J  96.:. 
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I  wouid  not  sujtgest  that  tho.se  who  are 
concerned  about  1  are  motivated  by  politi- 
cal purposes 


V,  z-^i.    V, w. 
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Question    Mr.  President. 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  In  view  of  your  intention  to 
try  to  close  some  tax  loopholes  next  year, 
do  you  find  either  the  House  or  Senate 
versions  acceptable  this  year? 

Answer  Well.  I  want  to  wait  until  the 
conference,  and.  of  course,  the  Senate  ver- 
sion is  much  more  iicceptable  than  the  House 
version,  but  even  tlie  House — the  Senate  ver- 
sion requires  some  careful  analysis,  and  I'm 
sure — I  think  It  v.olUd  be  more  useful  to 
wait  until  after  the  conference  and  then 
make  a  Judgment  as  to  whether  we  should 
go  ahead  with  this  bill  or  whether  we  should 
wait  till  the  general  reform  of  next  year. 

implied  sovarr  threat 

14 

Question.  Mr  President,  the  same  Soviet 
statement  that  was  mentioned  earlier  im- 
plied that  the  Sovin  Union  might  Intervene 
militarily  on  the  s  de  of  Cuba  In  the  event 
the  United  States  was  forced  to  take  mili- 
tary action.  WouU  this  Implied  threat  be 
a  major  factor  in  any  decision  you  might 
be  called  upon  to  make? 

Answer.  The  United  States  will  take  what- 
ever action  the  sit  iatlon,  as  I  described  It. 
would  require.  Ai  far  as  the  threat,  the 
United  States  has  been  living  with  threats 
for  a  good  many  years  and  In  a  good  many 
parts  of  the  world.  But  the  United  States 
win  not  take  any  «.ction  that  the  situation 
does  not  require  ;ind  will  take  whatever 
action  the  situation  does  rtK^uire  along  the 
grounds  which  I  indicated  in  my  opening 
statement. 

PEACrrUL    TIMES   or    SPACE 

IS 

Question.  Mr.  President,  in  the  area  of 
peaceful  uses  of  space,  you  said  that  we  shaU 
be  first.  But  If  w«  refrain  from  competing 
in  the — with  Russia  for  warlike  space  ve- 
hicles, as  Mr.  (Rosv.ell  L.)  GUpatrlc  [Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defenie]  has  said,  doesn't  this 
almost  condemn  us  to  a  second-place  finish 
In  the  military  field? 

Answer.  No.  M'  Alexander  .\s  I  said  last 
week,  in  the  first  jilace  we're  spending  $1,- 
500  million  a  ye«ii  on  our  military  ^pace 
program.  Wliat  is  key  for  the  success  of 
both  the  peaceful  exploration  of  space,  as 
well  as  the  military  mastery  of  space  are 
large  centers,  efTe -tive  control  of  the  capsule 
the  ability  to  rendezvous  and  all  the  rest 
usefulness,  if  the  situation  should  require 
military  usefulness,  for  our  efforts — peaceful 
efforts  in  space. 

There  is  no  sense  In  the — andTn  addition 
as  you  know,  very  recently,  we  determined  to 
go  ahead  with  the  Ht^in  III.  which  gives  the 
US.  Air  Force  a  very  strong  weapon,  if  that 
should  become  necessary 

So  that  the  work  that  N.^SA  is  d-inK  on 
Sattu-n.  the  work  tie  Air  Force  is  doing  on 
Titan,  tlie  work  thai  s  being  done  on  the 
Apollo  program,  and  Gemini  and  the  others, 
all  have  a  national  security  factor  as  well 
as  a  peaceful  factor 

'^'es.  sir. 

Question  Could  rou  say  a  little  more 
about  what  Mr  Gilpatric  meant  by  allow- 
ing the  Russians  to  go  first  with  hydrogen 
weapons  in  spare ^ 

Answer.  Im  not  aware  that  were  intend- 
ing the  Russians  to  go  first  with  hydrogen 
weapons 

Questlt  n  He  said  we  wouldn't  go  until 
they  dirt 

.^npwer  Wei;  I  think  that  the  United 
States  is  atteTnpi;n£  -and  tliis  administra- 
tion, as  yc)u  knt^w  a  makit.g  a  very  miissive 
effort  In  space.  As  I've  said,  we  are  spend- 
ing three  times  what  we  spent  last  yeiU  la 


space,  ;tiid  more  in  this  yars  budget  than 
the  8  previous  years. 

S<.J  ihat  this  is  a  tremfuduuE  effort  - 
to  boo  million.  .A.s  well  a*  Uie  money  that 
we  re  spending  fur  the  military  use  c,i  space. 

As  I  say,  the  size  of  the  bi^jbler.  the  cap- 
sule and  the  control  all  would  have,  if  the 
situation  required  It,  a  military  use.  We 
hope  It  does  not.  We  hope  that  space  will  be 
used  for  peaceful  purposes.  That  is  the  pol- 
icy of  the  U.S.  Govern.ment 

But  we  should  be  prepared  if  it  does  not. 
In  addition,  as  I've  said  from  the  beginning, 
both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
both  have  a  capacity  today  to  send  a  missile 
to  each  other's  country  with  a  nuclear  war- 
head on  it. 

So  that  we  must  keep  some  perspective  as 
to  where  the  danger  may  He.  But  the  United 
States.  In  the  effort  it's  makinp  b'Jth  in  the 
peaceful  program  and  the  military  program, 
all  of  this  will  Increase  our  security  if  the 
Soviet  Union  should  attempt  to  use  space  for 
military  purposes. 

ROBERT  frost's  TRIP 

16 

Question.  Robert  Frost  reported  when  he 
recently  came  back  from  a  trip  to  Russia,  and 
said  he  had  a  message  from  Premier  Khru- 
shchev to  you.  I  think  the  American  people 
would  like  to  know  what  that  message  was 
and  what  the  message  he  mlsrht  have  taken 
over  from  you  to  Premier  Khrushchev. 
Would  you  tell  us  what  tliat  was"' 

Answer.  No.  I — he  didn't  take  a  message 
except^lf  the  message  of  his  own  person- 
am v  and  poetry  is  what — to  Russia  and  to 
Mr  Khr\ishchev — and  his  character  I've  not 
received  his  messaee  though  Id  hope  to  .see 
lum  shortly  and  if  I  do,  I  will  if  Wfr — I'm 
Fure  I'll  be  glad  in  rfmmuiiics'.e  it  to  you 
and  to  the  American  people. 

EOLE  OF  latin  AMERICA 

17 

Question.  Mr.  President,  you  mentioned  in 
your  opening  statement  that  proposals  might 
be  made  to  the  Latin  American  countries. 
Could  you  give  us  some  idea  of  your  philos- 
ophy of  what  the  Latin  .American  countries' 
roles  should  be  in  thls^ 

.Answer,  No  I  think  It  wo)uld  be  more  ap- 
pripriate  —as  you  know,  Mr.  Rusk  intends  to 
meet  with  them  ihis  month  at  the  tune  that 
the  General  .Assembly  opens,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  iiiore  appropriate  for  they  and 
he  to  meet  and  confer  on  the  matter,  and 
at  that  time  we  will  have  some  suggestions. 

SPACE  COOPrRATION 

18 

Quesiio!      Mr    President 

Answer.   VeK 

Question.  Mr  President  ha\e  you  received 
any  respor-se  from  the  So'.  let  Union  to  indi- 
cate that  they  are  in  fact  considering  co- 
operative ventures  with  the  United  States 
in  space  other  thfin  those  negotiated  earlier 
In  the  satellite  weather  research  by  Doc — 
the  late  Dr  Hany  Wesmer''  If  not.  are  you 
still  hopeful  that  such  cottjieratioa  Is  likely 
in  the  near  future'' 

Answer.  No,  As  you  know.  Dr  'Hugh.  L.] 
Dryden  [Deputy  N.A.S.A,  Adm!n:^'^:It  r  had 
some  conversations  at  Geneva  m  regard  to 
the  matter  and  some  progress  was  made,  but 
it's  limited,  limited  in  its  scope  and  we 
would  hope  more  could  be  done  More  per- 
haps could  be  done  if  the  atmosphere  be- 
tween the  two  countries  should  be  inipr>.ived 
which  (interrupted  i . 

POWKR    TO     ATT    riN     CVBA 

19 

Que.Ktion       Mr      Pre.-^ident       Answer       Ve< 

Question    In   your- 

Answer  Yes  go  ahead.  Question  Voi: 
said  In  your  opening  statement  that  you 
now  have  full  authority  to  act  in  the  Cuban 
affair.  In  view  of  this,  do  you  think  there's 
any   virtue   in   the   Senate   or  the   Congress 


passing   a    resolution   saying    you    have    that 
authority? 

Answer,  Ni:  I  think  it  -  no,  I  think  its — 
I  think  liie  Members  of  Congress  would, 
speaking  as  they  do  with  a  particular  respon- 
sibUlty— I  ttlnJt  would  be  useful,  if  they 
desire  to  do  so,  for  them  to  express  their 
viewr.  And  af,  I've  seen  the  resolutions  which 
have  been  discussed — a  resolution  which  I 
think  Senator  Mawsfield  introduced  and 
which  Chairman  [Carl)  Vinson  lof  the 
House  Arme<i  Services  Committee)  intro- 
duced in  the  House — and  I  wouid  think 
that — Id  be  very  glad  to  have  those  resolu- 
tions passed  if  that  should  be  the  desire 
of   the  Congress. 

mobilization  power 
20 

Question.  Mr.  President,  would  you  tell  us 
some  of  youi  thinking  on  your  request  for 
special  reserve  mobilization  power?  Now. 
the  International  situation  has  led  you  twice 
to  request  such  legislation.  You  could  call 
a  million  ref-ervists  if  you  declared  a  na- 
tional emergency.     Why  don't  you  do  thaf 

Answer.  Wtll.  I  Uilnk  there  are  several 
stages  of  a  ixjssibie  crisis.  The  call  of  a 
national  emergency  is,  I  would  say.  the 
near — the  final  step  of  a  crisis,  but  there  may 
be  increased  threats  which  would  require 
us  to  call  some  reservists,  particularly  in  the 
air.  maybe  at   sea.  possibly  on  the  ground. 

Last  year,  when  we  called  the  reservists, 
the  two  divisions,  the  Wisconsin  and  Texas 
divisions — we  also  laid  plans  for  making  two 
more  divisions  permanent,  which  came  into 
effect  this  summer — August  and  Septem- 
ber— so  that  those  two  divisions  ser\ed  a 
purfx>se  of  giving  us  thib  reserve  during 
the  period  of  the  crisis  at  that  time  and  at 
the  end  of  it  we  liad  two  permanent 
divisions. 

We  have,  as  you  know,  of  course.  Increased 
our  Army  strength  from  11  to  16  dn-isions  in 
the  last  year  and  a  half. 

Now  if  we  need,  of  course — if  we're  In  a  na- 
tional emergency  where  the  United  States  is 
threatened  with  very  serious  miliLary  ac- 
tion, of  course  th^-re  d  be  no  hesitancy  in 
declaring  it. 

But  we  might  be  in  a  situfitio:.  where 
the  declaration  of  a  nati'  i.al  emergency 
mighi  not  be  the  most  appropriate  step, 
and  in  that  case,  we  might — we  would  use 
the  power  granted  to  us  by  the  Congress. 

AN     IN^ERM F.D t  ^ T-f     sn  r 

.;  i 

Question.  Mr.  President  in  that  connec- 
tion, your  request  for  only  150,000  reservists 
would  seem  u>  not  support  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed because  it  seems  no  stage  at  all. 

Answer.  We.l,  I  think  tiiat 

Question.  You  said  it  strengthened  the 
armed  forces. 

Answer.  Tht  t's  correct.  Then  we  have 
150,000  more  tliat  we  could  call.  They  could 
be  in  very  critical  areas.  As  I've  said,  the  air 
and  the  sea  aie  two.  And.  of  course,  there 
could  be  Guaril  divisions  called  if  the  United 
States  were  obliged  to  reinforce  its  forces 
any  place.  The  ability  to  call  up  needed  men 
would  make  an  appreciable  difference. 

Now,  as  I  say.  we  always  have  the  final 
weapon,  or  nearly  final  weaptjn,  of  a  national 
emergency  and  the  power  to  call  a  million 
men.  But  the  Jouu  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  felt  that  this  Inter- 
mediate step  i-ould  be  very  useful  during 
the  period  when  Congress  .&  out  oi  ses- 
sion . 

Mr.  Hurley. 

22 

question.  This  question  concerns  toe  air- 
E])ace  dispute  As  you  know  the  autoworkers 
and  the  machinists  union  have  accepted 
the  Presidential  board  recommer.datlons  and 
recommendations,  sir,  which  I  believe  you 
also   have   foimd   acceptable   as   a   basis  for 
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settlement  The  four  leading  airspace  man- 
ufacturers, especially  Lockheed,  have  reject- 
ed the  basic  union  shop  recommendation 
Now  the  unions  feel  they  are  being  forced 
into  a  strike  posture  as  a  result  of  the  com- 
panies' attitude-  Could  you  tell  us  some- 
thing of  your  opirion  and  your  reaction 
to  the  situation  and  what  the  equities  in 
this  area   •    •    •. 

Answer.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  most  ma- 
jor industrial  companies  or  industries  in  the 
United  Stat€S  have  accepted  the  union  shop 
many  years  ago — the  steel  industry,  the  auto 
Industry,  the  aluminum  companies,  other 
basic  industries,  the  union  shop  Is  part  of 
collective  bargaining,  and  particularly  under 
the  terms  suggested  by  Dr.  Taylor,  two- 
thirds  vote  people  do  not  have  to  Join  the 
union  unless — to  get  the  job.  After  they've 
come  to  work,  if  it's  an  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority, large  majority  of  the  members,  then 
they  would  Join  the  union.  This  is,  as  I 
say.  been  acceptable  for  many  years  to  many 
companies  which  are  even  larger  than  the 
ones  that  are  involved 

Now,  the  second  point  is  that  the  total 
package,  it  seems  to  me.  should  be  con- 
sidered a.=  3  package.  The  economic  pro- 
posals made  are  not  excessive  They  come 
well  within  the  guidelines  suggested  by  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  The  unions 
are  accepting  a  financial  settlement  which  is 
not  particularly  generous  in  relation  to  cer- 
tain other  unions  in  recent  years  They  feel 
that  the  total  package,  hoiwever.  is  ac- 
ceptable 

I  would  hope  the  company  would  accept  it 
because  if  a  strike  comes  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  recommendation  of  the  factfinding 
board  headed  by  E)r,  Taylor,  who  also  was 
given  a  comparable  assit^ument  by  President 
Elsenhower  in  the  steel  strike  case,  which 
Indicates — and  his  own  high  reputation  and 
that  of  the  panel— I  would  hope  that  the 
companies  would  accept  it.  because  if  there  is 
a  strike  the  responsibility  would  be  very 
clear.  I  think,  to  the  American  people  for 
the — for  such   an   action. 

Question    Mr    President. 

Answer  I  would  hope  there  wouldn't  be 
a  strike,  that  business  would  go  on,  that  the 
companies  would  accept  the  report. 

Question  Mr.  President,  do  you  favor  the 
election  of  every  Democratic  candidate  for 
Congress,  and  how  many  seats  do  you  feel 
you  r.-ed  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  to  get 
a  Congress  that  will  put  across  your  legisla- 
tive programs? 

Answer.  Well.  I  would  be  glad  to  go 
through  the  names  with  you.  I've  said 
from  the  beginning  that  I  would  probably  be 
supporting  any  Congressman  who  was  in- 
terested in  my  support. 

I  think  there  are  probably  some  Democrats 
who  might  not  be  particvilarly  anxious  for 
my  support  and  who  might — and  therefore, 
my  endorsement  would  not  be  required  across 
the  board 

Those  Congressmen  who  are  anxious — who 
are  Interested  in  my  supporting  them  are 
usually  people  who  hold  the  same  general 
view  of  the  necessity  for  this  country  making 
progress  that  I  do. 

Now,  secondly,  this  Congress  that  is  end- 
ing—I  think  that  it  Is  somewhat  like  Laza- 
rus— it  has  revived,  it's  moving,  and  we  are 
going  to  see  the  session  end.  in  my  opinion, 
with  the  passage  of  a  good  trade  bill;  with 
a  tax  bill  wh:ch  will  come  out  of  the  con- 
ference: with.  I  hope,  a  higher  education 
bill,  and  a  good  many  other  bills  which  2 
months  ago  seemed  to  be  in  the  deep  freeze. 

So  I  think  that  we're  making  progress. 
What  I  think  is  important  is — because  these 
votes — and  well  get  a  farm  bill.  I  hope — 
because  these  votes  are  so  close  because  the 
program  is  opposed  by  the  opposition  party. 
almost   across   the   board   and    because   some 


Democrats  join — I  would  hope  that  we  could 
hold  the  number  of  seats  we  have,  and  per- 
haps pick  som.e  up.  even  though  I  recognize 
that  it's  going  to  be  a  very  intensely  fought 

election. 

KENNEDY    VISIT    TO    TEXAS 
24 

Qie^'i  in    Mr     President. 

Answer.   Yes. 

Question.  Sir,  when  you  went  to  Hoviston 
the  other  day,  you  didn't  take  along  Con- 
gressman I  Bob]  Casey,  [Democrat,  of  Texas  |, 
whose  district  you  went  to.  And  you  also 
didn't  take  along  Senator  Yarbohough  of 
Texas  I  wonder  why  you  did  this  and  I 
also  wonder  if  you  were  motivated  in  leaving 
Casey  at  home  because  he  had  opposed  you 
on  some  Issues. 

Answer.  Well,  you  say  I  didn't  take  Sena- 
tor Yarborouch  and  he  and  I  have  been  in 
clase  concert.  So,  of  course,  the  reason  was 
not  perhaps  as  you  have  suggested,  Miss 
I  Sarah  I  McClendon  |of  the  El  Paso  Times]. 
We  didn't  take  any  Congressman  or  Senator 
along  to  Florida,  where  we  visited.  We 
didn't  take  any  Congressman  or  Senator 
along  to  Alabama  because  this  was  a  pro- 
gram  

Question.  One  was  already  there,  wasn't 
he  ' 

Answer  Oh,  yes.  and  we  invited  all  the 
Congressmen  and  Senators  who  were  In  the 
districts  to  come  with  us  on  the  trip.  For 
example.  Senator  Long  from  Missouri  came 
with  us  throush  the  McDonald  plant.  We 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  anyone  come. 
But  we  took  Senator — the  ranking  and  the — 
we  invited  the  members  of  the  Space  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate,  the  rank- 
ing Democrat  and  Republican. 

We  also  brought  Congressman  Thomas 
along,  who  Is  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  to  the  space  program.  And 
that  was  the  total  Invitations  because  this 
was  a  nonpolltical  trip. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  thank  you,  Mr 
President. 

Answer    Thank  you. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
u.sual.  the  President's  aiiswers  to  the 
questions  of  the  news  media  personnel 
demonstrated  his  outstanding  grasp  of 
the  problems  and  issues,  both  domestic 
and  international,  facing  our  Govern- 
ment. I  thought  the  President's  press 
confei-ence  of  yestercJay  was  his  most 
outstanding  performance  in  terms  of 
meeting  head  on  the  penetrating  ques- 
tions which  were  posed  to  him  by  the 
able  and  competent  reporters  and  com- 
meiitators.  The  President  deserves  to  be 
commended  for  his  forthright  and  lucid 
statements  concei-ning  highly  compli- 
cated and  controversial  questions.  His 
statements  are  indicative  of  his  firm  and 
dedicated  leadership  as  President  and 
Commander  m  Chief. 

I  was  particularly  impi-essed  with  the 
President's  statement  concerning  U.S. 
policy  toward  Cuba.  I  noticed  this 
niorninfr  that  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  'Washington  Post  &  Times 
Herald  commended  the  President.  I 
suppose  this  will  be  characteristic 
througiiout  the  land  and  that  there  will 
be  matiy  oth^M'  commendatory  remarks 
and  editorials.  I  also  commend  the 
members  of  the  press  corps  for  the  ex- 
tremely timely  and  intelligent  questions 
which  they  posed  to  the  President.  I 
believe  this  was  one  of  the  best  question- 
and-answer  .=;essions  ever  held  by  any 
President  For  that  reason  I  am  es- 
pecially desirous  that  the  transcript  of 


the  entire  press  conference  be  printed 
in  full,  in  the  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

I  call  attention  again  to  the  joint  res- 
olution which  I  introduced  some  months 
ago,  Senate  Journal  Resolution  86. 
which  provides  that  all  Presidential 
news  conferences  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  as  a  matter  of  per- 
manent public  record.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  would  serve  a  most  useful  pur- 
pose and  that  many  of  the  readers  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  now  and  in 
years  to  come,  would  appreciate  having' 
full  transcripts  of  Presidential  press  con- 
ferences available  for  their  study  and 
consideration.  Regrettably,  only  a  few 
of  the  daily  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  regularly  pi-int  in  full  the  text 
of  the  President's  press  conferences.  As 
a  result,  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  country  do  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  what  the  President  was 
asked  at  the  conferences  and  what  his 
replies  were  in  full. 

Of  course  the  ladio  and  the  television 
are  most  helpful  and  infoimative  by 
means  of  their  splendid  coverage  of  the 
President's  pi'ess  conference.  But,  Mr. 
President,  no  other  chief  executive  in  the 
world  so  regularly  faces  representatives 
of  the  news  media — representatives  of 
the  radio,  the  television,  and  the  news- 
papers— and  answers  their  questions  so 
directly  and  so  completely  as  does  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  If  ever 
there  was  a  demonstration  of  democracy 
in  action,  it  is  at  these  Pi-esidential 
press  conferences. 

I  hope  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  which  has  my  i-esolu- 
tion  before  it,  will  take  action  on  it  be- 
fore this  session  of  Congress  adjourns. 
It  is  my  belief  that  students  of  history 
and  of  the  U.S.  Government  will,  in  the 
years  to  come,  be  most  grateful  to  us 
if  we  arrange  to  have  the  President's 
press  conferences  made  a  part  of  the 
permanent  Record  for  the  Congress. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Piesident's  press  con- 
ferences relate  to  many  of  the  legisla- 
tive actions  of  the  two  bodies  or  the 
policies  which  he  advocates  to  the  Con- 
gress, certainly  it  will  be  most  appro- 
priate and  fitting  to  have  the  full  text 
of  his  responses  to  the  press  questions 
made  a  part  of  our  peimanent  Record. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident,  I  would 
have  resei'ved  the  right  to  object  to  the 
request  of  the  distinguished  acting  min- 
ority leader  to  have  the  transcript  of 
the  President's  recent  press  conference 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record,  by 
unanimous  consent.  But  inasmuch  as 
the  question  was  not  put,  I  could  not 
object. 

I  merely  wish  to  point  out  that  one 
of  the  statements  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  press  conference  was  in  re- 
gard to  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  statement  came 
rather  close  to  violating  the  rule  in  re- 
gard to  the  maintenance  of  amity  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  of  Congre.^-s.  It 
is  not  considered  proper  to  place  in  the 
Record,  either  directly  or  by  indirection. 
statements  derogatory  of  a  Member  of 
either  body.  Because  of  the  source  of 
the  statement,  I  shall  not  object;  but  I 
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point  out  that  the  lule  is  strained  when 
such  a  statement  is  printed  in  the 
Record. 

In  justice  to  the  President.  I  say  that 
he  was  asked  a  pai'tisan  question,  and 
he  gave  a  partisan  answer. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  a  rather  re- 
strained one,  I  may  say. 

Mr,  MUNDT.  I  doubt  the  restraint 
I  suppo.se  it  is  permissible  for  one  to  be- 
come somewhat  exuberant  in  making  a 
reply  to  such  a  question;  but  the  reply 
was  scarcely  restrained. 

That  incident  demonstrates  the  diffi- 
culty; namely,  that  one  who  occupies  a 
political  office  sometimes  is  asked  polit- 
ical questions,  and  obviously  will  give 
political  answei's  to  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Presidential 
press  conferences  are  automatically  to  be 
printed  in  the  Congre.ssional  Record, 
there  should  be  a  rule  to  the  effect  that 
there  would  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  only  the  portion  of  the 
Presidential  press  conferences  deaUng 
with  public  issues,  but  not  the  portions 
dealing  with  pai-tisan  matteis.  It  seems 
to  me  that  otherwise  much  partisan  de- 
bate would  be  stimulated,  following  each 
Piesidential  press  conference,  if  the  full 
transcript  of  the  confeience  were  auto- 
matically to  be  made  a  part  of  the  Con- 
gre-ssional  Record. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  think  that 
would  be  injuriou."^  Certainly  there  are 
differences  between  the  parties.  I  re- 
spect the  integrity  and  the  legislative 
ability  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota ;  but  he  has  his  point  of  view,  and 
I  have  mine,  and  at  times  this  situation 
leads  to  disagreements  between  us. 
However,  certainly  it  is  wholesome  to 
have  debate  on  these  issues,  and  certainly 
we  can  properly  debate  them  from  a  par- 
tisan point  of  view.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  an  evil  or  that  it  should  be  fiowned 
upon.  And  at  the  same  time  we  can 
debate  the  public  issues  of  the  day,  and 
can  submerge  our  partisan  differences 
But  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  are 
legitimate  political  differences. 

One  of  the  things  I  always  admired 
about  the  late  Senator  Robeit  Taft  was 
that  he  was  a  vigorous  partisan.  He  w  as 
a  great  American  and  a  great  public 
servant;  and  these  woids  weie  spoken 
about  him  during  his  lifetime,  as  well 
as  now.  when  he  is  no  longer  with  us. 
I  think  he  and  the  late  Alben  Barkley 
were  two  shining  examples  of  those  who 
make  the  two-party  system  meaning- 
ful— with  the  result  that  when  a  person 
would  say  he  •was  a  Republican,  the  reply 
would  be.  "Oh.  you  support  Senator 
Taft,"  and  when  someone  else  said  he  was 
a  Democrat,  the  comment  would  be  "Oh, 
you  aie  one  of  the  supporters  of  Sen- 
ator Barkley" — illustrating  a  good, 
wholesome,  honest  diffeicnce  of  opinion 
I  recognize  the  point  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  made,  and  I  agree 
that  the  matter  should  be  discussed  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     That  is  cori-ect. 
I  share  the  respect  of  the  Senator  f lom 
Minnesota  for  the  two-party  system  and 
the  importance  of  political  debate;  and 


certainly  there  can  be  vigorous  debate 
without  having  it  become  disagreeable  or 
interfere  with   friend.ships. 

However,  I  point  out  that  in  this  in- 
stance the  transcript  discloses  a  little 
partisan  "plug"  for  a  Democrat  who  is 
running  for  election  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  would  not  object  to 
that:  but  when  there  then  is  vigorous 
ciiticism  of  a  Republican  Member  of  the 
House,  although  I  shall  not  object  to  the 
request  the  Senator  fiom  Minnesota  has 
made,  at  least  I  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  generosity  of  those 
on  the  Republican  side  who  do  not  object 
to  the  icquest  to  have  the  transci'ipt 
pnnted  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  ai-e 
always  magnanimous. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes;  and  in  this  case 
magnanimous  in  the  extreme. 

I  did  not  happen  to  hear  the  Presi- 
dent's statements:  but  last  ni^iht  I  read 
them,  as  published  in  the  newspaper.  I 
agree  that  it  was  a  most  intei"esting 
pi-ess   confei-ence. 

However.  I  think  the  President  made 
a  misstatement  when  he  was  dlscu.ssinp 
the  Chicago  &  North  Westein  Railroad 
strike.  The  President  said,  as  I  under- 
stood, that  the  procedures  under  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  have  been  fully  car- 
ried out.  and  th.at  the  only  recoui'se  left 
him  is  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  However. 
I  do  not  believe  that  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  the  President  has  any  spe- 
cific authority  to  deal  witli  a  railway 
strike. 

Mr.  HUMI'HRKY.  I  think  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thuik  the  use  of  one 
excludes  the  u.'^e  of  the  other. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  I  tiiink  the 
President  was  correct  w  hen  he  .said  that 
the  full  extent  of  the  application  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  has  been  utilized. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  part  of  the  state- 
ment was  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  now  the  ques- 
tion IS  whether  the  participants  will 
accept  the  report,  or  whether  by  nego- 
tiation they  will  mak(  .some  modifica- 
tion of  it. 

Both  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
and  I  aiT  very  much  conceint d  about  this 
matter,  because  the  Clncato  k  North 
Western  Railroad  is  a  vital  aitei-y  of 
ti-ansportation,  particularly  for  the  I'ui'al 
areas  in  our  two  States 

I  i^i'tat  'hat  I  am  hopeful,  now  that 
the  d;,-ii,;u  and  .strike  seem  to  be  light 
at  the  point  of  settlement. 

I  confided  in  the  Senator  that  there 
were  vei-y  good  signs  of  settlement,  and  it 
is  important. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  is  important.  I 
think  that  wa.s  an  inadvertence  on  the 
part  of  the  President,  becau.se  I  am  suit 
he  knows  labor  legislation  better  tlian  I. 
since  the  President,  when  he  was  a  Sen- 
ator. St  rvt'd  a.^  chairman  of  an  impor- 
tant subcommittee  of  the  Committ<-e  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  If  I  felt  that 
tjiere  really  were  powers  the  President 
could  invoke  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
I  would  be  bu.sy  on  the  t^^lephone  or  in 
the  telegraph  office  asking  him  to  exert 


them;  but  I  believe  that  the  Railway  La- 
bor Act  excludes  provisions  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  which  are  applicable  to  other 
forms  of  transportation. 

I  recall  our  convei-sation  yesterday.  I 
was  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  advised.  I  believe  by  the  Seci-etary 
of  Labor,  that  the  differences  were  nar- 
rowing, that  there  was  some  prospect  of 
early  settlement.  I  had  picked  up  the 
same  kind  of  rumor  from  the  Labor  De- 
partment. If  the  strike  is  not  settled 
over  the  weekend  by  negotiation,  if  there 
are  any  inherent  powers  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  of  which  the  President 
knows,  and  of  which  I  am  not  aware,  I 
think  they  should  be  exerted  by  Monday 
morning. 

If  there  ai-e  no  steps  which  the  Piesi- 
dent  can  take  thi-ough  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  as  I  am  afraid  there  are  not.  I  sug- 
gest that  he  .send  to  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage recommending  some  kind  of  legisla- 
tion to  meet  this  type  of  emergency. 
Perhaps  the  bill  introduced  by  my  col- 
league the  junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  I  Mr.  BottumI  yesterday  would 
accomplish  the  purpose,  but  I  am  sui-e 
Congress  can  enact  some  kind  of  emer- 
gency act  which,  through  injunction  or 
some  other  way,  would  compel  the  rail- 
roads to  deliver  perishable  items  to  mar- 
ket before  a  colossal  loss  in  the  farm 
belt  is  suffered.  I  am  sure  it  will  re- 
ceive prompt  and  early  action,  as  was 
done  with  respect  to  authority  for  the 
President  to  call  up  the  Reserves.  We 
acted  promptly  yesterday  to  give  him 
such  authority.  A  real  emergency  in  the 
farm  area  is  invoh  ed  in  this  case. 

Farmers  of  nine  States  have  gone 
through  the  tortuous  job  of  producing, 
and  now  they  find  their  products  de- 
teriorating in  front  of  their  tear-filled 
eyes  because  the  railroads  will  not,  or 
cannot,  haul  them.  They  carmot  get 
their  products  deUvered  to  the  mills  or 
the  markets. 

The  situation  is  very  serious.  I  share 
with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  the 
hope  that  the  strike  will  be  settled  over 
the  weekend:  but  if  it  is  not.  we  need 
leadership  from  the  Department  of  Labor 
or  the  President  to  have  it  settled  by 
Monday  or  Tuesday  of  next  week,  be- 
cause after  that  it  will  be  too  late. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ator that  the  matter  about  which  he  is 
so  concerned  is  not  only  being  given  ac- 
tive consideration,  but  very  hard  woik  is 
being  done  on  it.  Again  this  morning  I 
spoke  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  about 
the  situation.  The  President  is  fully 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  he  was  con- 
sulted about  the  problem.  I  am  confident 
that  this  situation  is  under  control  and 
that  there  will  be  a  settlement. 

I  have  urged  that,  if  the  good  offices 
of  the  Secretai-y  of  Labor  are  not  suffi- 
cient for  this  particular  task,  the  Presi- 
dent himself  ask  the  parties  to  complete 
iheir  discussions  and  negotiations  and 
come  to  a  prompt  settlement.  I  think 
they  are  preparing  to  reach  a  settlement. 
At  least,  that  is  my  hope. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  shai-e  tiiat  wi.sh  and 
express  the  hope  that  the  Senator  s  hope 
will  be  realized. 
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CERTAIN  L^NDS  ADMINISTERED  BY 
FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 

Mr  ROBERTSON,  Mr,  President. 
Striate  colleagues  will  recall  that  re- 
cently when  the  Senate  had  before  it  a 
bill  appropnatini,'  funds  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  I  took  occa.sion,  with 
reference  to  the  provision  m  the  House 
bill  dcnyinrj  payment  in  certain  in- 
stances to  farmers  for  the  drainage  of 
j:o-called  potholes  needed  in  the  breed- 
ing areas  of  misratory  birds,  to  refer  to 
the  fact  that  v.e  face  a  critical  shortage 
of  ducks. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  the  most  critical 
shortage  that  any  of  us  have  known,  and 
I  have  been  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lem for  46  years.  In  1916,  as  a  member 
of  the  State  Senate  of  Virginia,  I  helped 
to  frame  and  write  into  law  the  first 
comprehensive  game  law  that  Vivginia 
ever  had.  It  created  for  the  first  time  a 
game  department.  It  provided  for 
the  first  time  for  the  employment  of  game 
wardens.  It  provided  a  license  tax  for 
hunting  and  fishing.  It  fixed  seasons 
for  huntint:  a. id  fishing,  with  bag  limits. 
For  the  first  time  it  provided  that  hunt- 
lu-,  without  permission  on  a  farmer's 
land  was  a  trespass.  We  aimed  to  pro- 
tect the  farmers  at  the  same  time  we 
were  trying  to  build  up  a  supply  of 
game, 

I  was  a  member  of  the  National  Game 
Association  that  annually  met  in  New 
York,  where  we  discussed  means  for  pro- 
tection of  migratory  birds,  under  a  help- 
ful migratory  bird  treaty  with  Canada, 
in  which  Mexico  later  joined, 

I  was  elected  to  the  House  in  1932.  and 
in  1934  I  spon.sored  a  resolution  to  create 
in  the  House  a  Select  Committee  on 
Wildlife  Conservation,  of  which  the  then 
Speaker  Rainey  named  me  as  chairman 
I  served  m  that  capacity  for  the  fol- 
lowing 12  years,  until  I  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  m  1946. 

In  1934  I  helped  to  prepare  and  secure 
the  passage  in  the  Hou.se  of  a  bill  that 
required  the  purchase  of  a  duck  stamp 
for  the  privileee  of  hunting  migratory 
birds,  including  all  species  of  ducks  and 
geese.  Under  that  bill,  millions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  collected,  not  from  the 
taxpayers  of  the  Nation,  but  from  the 
sportsmen  of  the  Nation,  who  ha^  e 
bought  the  duck  stamps,  not  only  as  a 
privileee  for  huntinu  ducks  and  sees^e. 
but  as  a  cheerful  contribution  to  a  fund 
that  would  enable  our  Government  to 
buy  refuges  so  badly  needed  in  the  breed- 
ing areas,  and  likewise  in  the  feeding 
areas  alon«  the  flyways  from  the 
Canadian  Provinc»\s,  from  Alaska  and 
from  Labrador, 

The  original  bill  limited  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  10  percent  for 
administration  In  some  way  the 
limitation  was  removed,  and  at  one  time 
as  much  as  60  percent  of  the  entire 
revenue  wa.s  heUvi  spent  for  what  was 
called  administration  and  other  pur- 
pose.s.  In  other  words.  It  wa.s  not  nolnp; 
for  the  i)urpose  for  which  the  bill  was 
passed;  namely,  refuRcs.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  every  dollar  that  has  been 
spent  fo:  a  refui;e  pioxrum  in  the  United 
Slrtle.s  has  been  contributed  by  the 
sporusir.en  wlio  purchase  the  duck 
.stamps.    Not  one  cent  has  been  paid  out 


of  the  Federal  Treasury  for  this  pro- 
gram. We  have  passed  a  law  providing 
compensation  for  the  draining  of  pot- 
holes necessary  for  refuges  in  the 
breeding   areas. 

We  would  pro'.idc  that  the  counties 
in  which  refuges  are  located  should  re- 
ceive the  same  compensation  that  we 
have  provided  for  counties  in  which  arc 
located  173  million  acres  of  national  for- 
ests. Those  counties  receive  25  percent 
of  the  revenue  from  timber  sold  in  lieu 
of  taxes.  The  States  in  which  refuges 
are  located  get  25  percent  of  any  profit 
derived  from  the  management  of  the 
land,  such  as  from  the  sale  of  hay  or 
any  other  product  that  is  taken  from 
the  refuge. 

Several  hours  ago  when  I  heard  that 
tlie  leadership  planned  to  call  up  S.  2138 
for  debate  today  I  was  much  disturbed. 
I  was  gratified  when  I  learned  that  the 
measure  would  not  be  brought  up  today. 
It  is  o!i  the  calendar  and  probably  will  be 
brought  up  at  a  later  time. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield*.'' 

Mr    PvOBERTSON.     I   yield.       ' 

Mr,  MUNDT,  What  bill  is  not  to  be 
brought  up  today?  I  misunderstood  the 
number 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  said  that  I 
heard  this  morning  that  the  leadership 
might  call  up  thr  bill  S.  2138  today,  but 
I  am  now  informed  that  it  will  not  be 
brought  up. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  the  pending 
business,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
Senate  will  complete  action  on  the  bill 
today, 

Mr  MUNDT.  That  was  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr,  ROBERTSON  Mr,  President,  a 
parliamentary  ir.quiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sen.itor  will  state  it. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Is  the  bill  S.  2138 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Seiiator  that  it  Is  not 
the  pendir:g  bus!:u\ss, 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  U'lderstanding  that  it  was  the 
pending  business.  If  that  Is  not  the 
case.  I  now  move  that  the  bill  S,  2138 
be  made  tne  pending  bu,siness.  with  the 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  who  has  a  keen  interest  Id 
the  bill,  ■will  be  heard  on  it.  If  he  is 
not  a\ailable  today  because  of  his  work 
on  the  conference  commiuee  consider- 
ing the  independent  offices  bill,  we  shall 
not  act  on  the  measure, 

Mr,  ROBERTSON,  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  if  I  can  be 
assured  that  there  will  be  no  efTort,  with 
most  Senators  gone  for  the  weekend,  to 
lush  the  bill  through,  I  am  willing  that 
unanimous  consent  be  granted.  Other- 
wise, I  wculd  be  forced  to  ask  for  a 
quorum  call  to  delay  the  matter  which 
I  have  no  de.slre  to  do  Proud,  d  the 
bill  Is  not  lushed  throuBh  today,  I  shall 
not  object, 

Mr  HUMPHREY  The  Senator  from 
Viruinia  kaows  iluit  Uicre  will  b«  no 
ru.sh  net  on  tlie  measure  at  all.  His 
iiKli's  Will  be  fully  rwpected,  as  I  told 


him  before,  under  the  consideration 
which  he  has  offered  and  extended,  so 
that  we  may  have  the  debate  with  re- 
spect to  a  subject  which  ouglit  to  be 
developed.  I  ask  unanimcms  consent 
that  the  pending  business  be  the  bill 
S.  2138,  Calendar  No,  1881 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  that  a  mo- 
tion is  pending  before  the  Senate. 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legisl.'vTive  Clerk,  A  bill  (S. 
2138)  to  provide  that  a  greater  per- 
centage of  the  increase  from  lands  ad- 
ministered by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior be  returned  to  the  counMes  in 
which  such  lands  are  situated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  with  amendments, 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  effective  only  during  the  time  pro- 
vided In  section  2  of  this  Act.  section  401 
of  the  Act  of  June  15,  1935,  as  amended  (49 
Stat.  378,  383;  16  U  S  C.  7l5s).  relating  to 
the  participation  by  the  counties  in  revenvies 
from  wildlife  refuges,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sic.  401.  (a)  The  revenues  from  all  col- 
lections received  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  during  each  fiscal  year  in  connection 
with  the  operation  and  management  of  those 
particular  areas  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  that  are  solely  or  primarily 
administered  by  him  through  the  United 
States  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  which  are 
obtained  from  the  sa!c  or  other  disposition 
of  animals,  Umt>er,  hay,  grass,  or  other  prod- 
ucts of  the  sou.  minerals,  shell,  sand,  or 
gravel,  from  other  privilege.^,  or  from  leases 
for  public  accommodation."!  fir  fnclMtles  In- 
cidental to  but  not  In  conflict  with  the  bnslc 
purposes  of  particular  areas  of  that  System, 
shall  be  covered  Into  the  United  States 
Treasury  and  be  reserved  In  a  separate  fund 
for  disposition  as  hereafter  prescribed. 
Amounts  In  the  fund  shall  remain  available 
until  expended  and  may  be  expended  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  without  further  ap- 
propriation In  the  manner  herenfter  pre- 
scribed. The  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Sys- 
tem (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  System") 
comprises  those  aietis  and  lar.ds  Hdnvnlst«»red 
by  the  Secretary  that  are  Included  In  the 
following  descriptive  categories:  wildlife 
refuges,  wildlife  ranges,  game  rnngcs,  wildlife 
management  areas,  and  waterfowl  production 
areas. 

"(b)  The  Secretory  of  the  Interior  may 
pay  from  the  fund  any  necessary  expenses 
Incurred  by  him  In  connection  with  the  rev- 
enue-producing nie.i&ures  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (a) . 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  at  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year,  shall  mnke  the  fol- 
lowing payment*  out  of  the  net  rereipta 
(after  payment  of  necessary  expen.'c<  for 
such  fiscal  year  to  those  counties  m  which 
the  aforesaid  areas  of  the  System,  as  pre- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)  hereof.  i\re  situ- 
ated, which  funds  shall  be  exper.cled  solely  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  schools  mid  rnnrVs  in 
such  coimtles; 

"(1)  to  each  county  In  which  reserved 
public  lands  m  an  area  of  the  System  me 
altuated,  an  amount  equul  to  a.'S  per  centvsn; 
of  the  net  reoelpu  toUtn  u-d  by  the  St<cretiiry 
from  iuch  rvMrved  pui)Ur  lamiH  in  the  par- 
ticular ai'ea  of  the  ,systpm:  Prm  (drd  Thut 
when  any  Buch  area  in  Nituut«"(l  in  nime  ihun 
one  county  the  diMiributi\p  f-imie  to  r.nh 
county  from  tht  ofurcj.aui  itiripift  ».iui;i  l>o 
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proportional   to  Its  acreage  of  such   reserve 
public  lands  therein;  and 

"(2)  to  each  county  In  which  hind,s  in  the 
System  are  situated  that  have  been  acquired 
In  fee  by  the  United  States,  three-fourths  of 
1  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  land,s  ex- 
clusive of  improvements  to  such  property 
subsequent  to  Federal  acquisition,  such  cost 
to  be  adjusted  to  represent  current  values 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary.  The  afore- 
said determination  by  the  Secretary  shall  be 
accomplished  In  such  manner  as  he  shall 
consider  to  be  equitable  and  In  the  public 
Interest,  and  his  determination  hereunder 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive, 

■The  aforesaid  payments  to  counties  In  the 
United  States  for  any  one  year  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  amount  of  net  receipts  of  the  fund 
for  that  year  and.  In  case  the  net  receipts  are 
Insufficient  for  a  particular  year  to  pay  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  payments  for  that 
year  to  the  countle.«;,  the  payment  to  each 
county  shall  be  reduced  proportionately 

■•(d)  Any  moneys  remaining  In  the  fund 
after  all  payments  are  made  for  any  fiscal 
year  may  be  used  by  the  Secretary  thereafter 
for  management  of  the  System  including  but 
not  limited  to  the  construction,  improve- 
ment, repair,  and  alteration  of  buildings, 
reads,  and  other  facilities,  and  for  enforce- 
ment of  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act.  as 
amended  ( 16  U  S  C.  703-71 1 ) . 

■■(e)  The  disposition  or  sale  of  surplus 
animals,  minerals,  and  other  products,  the 
grant  of  privileges,  and  the  carrying  out  of 
any  other  activities  that  result  In  the  collec- 
tion of  any  revenues  may  be  accomplished 
upon  such  terms,  conditions,  or  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  shall  determine  to  be  In  the 
best  Interest  of  the  United  .States  or  for  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  and  Uie  dissemi- 
nation of  Information  regarding  the  con- 
servation of  wildlife,  including  sale  in  the 
open  market,  excl  ange  of  animals  of  the 
same  or  other  kinds,  and  gifts  or  loans  to 
public  or  private  Institutions  for  exhibition 
or  propagation  " 

Sec  2  The  amendment  made  by  this  Ac: 
shall  be  effective  only  with  respect  to  rev- 
enues received  during  the  first  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  the  succeeding  nineteen  fiscal  years, 
and  during  the  perlo<l  such  amendment  Is  In 
effect  the  provisions  of  the  paragraph  en- 
titled ■'Management  of  National  Wildlife 
Refuges"  In  the  General  Appropriation  Act 
1951.  approved  September  6.  1950  (64  Stat 
595.  693  694  i.  shall  rot  be  effective. 

Mr  ROBERTSON'  I  am  i;lad  t«  have 
the  opportunity  to  say  somethiiic  about 
the  bill  and.  of  cojr.se  to  let  Senators 
in  favor  of  the  bill  explain  their  side  of 
it.  in  order  that  Senators  who  are  not 
present  may,  at  some  appropriate  time, 
but  not  this  week,  be  informtd  about 
what  is  involved.  I  wish  to  point  out 
today  that  a  vital  piinciple  Is  under  con- 
sideration. 

Mr  MUNDT  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr    ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr  MUNDT  I  point  out  that  there 
is  a  diflerence  be; ween  the  revenue- 
producing  quality  of  forest  land  and  the 
25  percent  which  accrues  to  the  States 
from  that  source,  and  the  revenue- 
producinu  quality  of  wet  lands,  which 
are  not  very  suitabh^  for  farmniK.  and 
which  do  not  have  any  t-ieat  revrnue- 
producltiR  ability  A.s  a  consequence, 
the  lormula  which  works  so  .satisfuctoiily 
In  forest  areas  fails  miserably  m  the 
duck-raislnj:  areas  The  distinuut.shed 
Senator  from  Vlrglrm  and  I  are  both  m- 
tt  rested  In  actiuii  inr  additional  wrt 
'iiituls  and  in  produdiu'  more  ducks  bt-- 
cause  we  fare  the    lu-lanclioly  pM),spt>cl 


of  a  duck  .season  this  year  with  a  limit  of 
two  ducks.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr     ROBERTSON.     That    is   correct 
If  one  wishes  not  to  see  the  species  ex- 
terminat^Ki,  he  would  be  well  advl.sed  not 
to  kill  any 

Mr  MUNDT  I  really  believe  that  a 
duck  season  with  a  limit  of  none  is  al- 
most as  Rood  as  a  duck  sea.son  with  a 
limit  of  two,  becau.se  a  baa  limit  of  two 
is  not  even  a  ^'ood  meal  for  a  bachelor, 
Mr,  ROBERTSON  In  Virginia  a  trip 
to  the  duck-hunting  country  is  not  un- 
expensive  One  would  not  want  to  make 
that  trip  for  two  ducks,  especially  if  he 
knows  that  the  supply  is  probably  the 
lowest  in  our  recollection. 

Mr  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  am  not  criticizing  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  for  fixing  the  limit  at  two 
ducks,  although  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
opening  the  season  at  all  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

But  the  point  I  make  is  that  what  ha.s 
happened  dramatizes  the  fact  that  all 
of  us  are  interestt-d  m  acquiring  more  wet 
lands  The  Senator  from  V'lrginia  kn  )ws 
that  the  basic  wetlands  legislation  prop- 
erly provides  that  wet  lands  can  be  ac- 
quired only  with  the  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernor 

Mr  ROBERTSON  That  has  been  so 
withm  the  past  2  years  Before  then  we 
had  the  right  of  eminent  domain 

Mr.  MUNDT  That  is  correct  Be- 
cau,se  the  riyht  of  eminent  domain  had 
failed  to  meet  the  situation,  Congress  in 
Its  wisdom  put  it  within  the  power  of 
the  Governor  to  veto  the  proposed  use  of 
the  land  We  are  trying  lo  arrange  the 
situation  .so  that  the  Go\ernors  can  ade- 
quately prot-ect  taxing  bodies,  such  a5  the 
townships  and  couiUie.'^.  which  ha\e  lo 
maiiUaii!  local  government  That  is  the 
purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  which 
is  before  the  Senate  Iti  other  words,  if 
we  wish  to  obtain  duck  lands,  we  must 
f^nd  .some  way  m  which  to  compensate 
adequat^'Iy  tho,se  who  provide  them. 

Mr  ROBERTSON  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  recogni/es  the  ).xiint  made  by  his 
dist inu'uished  colleague  from  South  Da- 
kota It  is  true  that  a  great  many  pot- 
holes do  not  produce  revenue,  as  do  the 
foiesUs  in  the  George  Washirigton  Na- 
tional F'orest  in  Virginia,  where  the  soil 
IS  fine,  and  the  roots  of  the  nati\-e  oaks 
chitcli  Mother  Earth 

Mr  MUNDT  In  South  Dakota  also 
the  soil  IS  fine. 

Mr  ROBERTSON  In  South  Dakota 
we  have  been  paying  up  to  $18  an  acre 
to  dram  potholes,  and  after  they  are 
drained  the  land  goes  into  the  so:!  bank 
at  $10  to  $12  an  acre 

I  think  the  State  of  the  Senator  from 
South.  Dakota  has  more  soil  banks  thai, 
any  State  m  the  Union  Now  m  addi- 
tion, he  wants  us  to  pay  the  taxes  on 
federally  owned  lands 

Mr  President  we  are  dealing  now  only 
with  tlie  land  bought  with  sport,smen's 
money  But  we  are  dealing  with,  a 
principle  that  will  involve  billio.is  of  dol- 
lars thai  the  I-'f'dei-al  Government  has 
put  imo  acquiiinR  Federal  land  It  the 
principle  is  correct,  if  we  buy  that  witr. 
■-))  Mtstneii  s  money  we  must  pay  the 
eouiity  luxes  on  what  we  own  theit 
Then  we  ai:!  meet  the  demand  that  has 
eoine  vi-iu  uflei  veai  foi  taxr.s  on  all  tin- 


tional  forest  land,  because  for  years  the 
counties  have  been  demanding  that  we 
pay  such  taxes, 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  ROBERTSON.  I  yield 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  As  the 
distinguished  Senator  knows,  North  Da- 
kola  is  the  No  1  duck  propagation  State. 
The  Federal  Government  has  taken 
out  of  use  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  in  my  State  for  the  wetlands  pro- 
gram to  propagate  ducks.  That  is  fine. 
But  the  land  does  not  produce  any  reve- 
nue that  can  be  used  to  compensate  the 
counties,  townships,  and  school  districts 
in  lieu  of  taxes  We  want  the  program 
to  succeed,  but  we  cannot  let  r  go  on  as 
it  is.  The  State  of  North  Dakota  will 
oppose  it  in  any  way  which  we  can  un- 
less we  can  get  some  compensation  in 
lieu  of  taxes.  It  is  a  serious  problem 
for  us  Ducks  are  important,  but  people 
are  more  important  Too.  we  must  have 
tax  money  to  run  our  Stat^  government 
and  help  educate  our  children. 

Mr  ROBERTSON  It  is  never  a  seri- 
ous problem  for  a  man  who  sells  his 
property  to  the  Government,  not  only  for 
a  fair  price,  but  in  recent  years,  far 
more  than  the  land  is  worth  We  have 
needed  it  so  badly  we  have  paid  $50  to 
$75  an  acre  for  land  that  would  not  sell 
for  $10  on  the  local  market. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield' 

Mr  ROBERTSON  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMV-HREY  The  point  that  the 
Senator  from  VirL-inia  seems  to  make 
about  the  p:-opo.sed  legislation  is  that 
it  would  result  In  what  he  calls  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes.  The  fact  is  that 
there  is  no  change  in  principle  at  all. 
The  legislation  which  would  be 
amended  by  this  new  foi-mula  would  not 
change  what  had  been  done  before  in 
terms  of  principle.  Other  counties  and 
States  have  been  getting  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes,  in  terms  of  revenues  from 
the  so-called  u-et  lands.  All  this  would 
do  would  be  to  equalize  the  formula. 
This  would  sav.  After  the  land  is  sold 
to  the  Federal  Government  the  local 
government  cannot  tax  that  land  '  The 
local  township  or  county  government 
would  have  no  revenue,  because  the  only 
way  it  could  raise  revenue  is  by  a  tax 
on  the  land. 

This  would  merely  provide  a  better 
sharing  formula  from  the  total  revenues 
from  all  Government -owned  wet  lands 
It  would  consider  the  tot.al  body  of  wet 
lands,  and  provide  a  more  equal  formula 
for  the  distribution  of  earnings  from 
such  wet  lands  back  to  the  States. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  We 
must  have  that  money  in  order  to  edu- 
cate our  schoolchildren 

Mr  ROBEFTSON  That  is  a  very 
pleasing  presentation  No  one  is  more 
skillful  than  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Minnesota  m  putting  his  best  foot 
foi-emost  Tht  Senator  has  made  thi,v 
[)roi)osal  look  \e!y  uttractn'e  plain  and 
easy  and  has  i  lade  it  seem  that  it  could 
not  jKts.sibly  involve  a  demand  foi  rev- 
enues by  count  es  oi  by  cities,  in  respect 
to  valuable  tax  land  taken  for  Oovrtn- 
metit  puipi»ses  unci  t-aken  off  the  rilv  o; 
county  tax  rolls 
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I  will  show  Senators  what  this  would 
aniount  to.  The  ponding  bill  deals  only 
with  Government  land  bought  for  migra- 
tory bird  refuges.  The  annual  tax  to  be 
paid  to  the  counties — there  Is  no  use 
m  cnllaiR  It  anything  else,  because  that 
l.s  what  it  Is—would  be  relatively  small, 
though  In  many  Instances  It  would  equal 
thp  revenues  derived  from  a  marsh  area 
before  It  had  l>ecn  taken  over  by  th? 
Federal  Ooveniment. 

Incidentally,  the  marsh  areas  In  Vir- 
kjmirt  are  far  better  than  some  of  those 
m  the  Midwest,  because  the  marsh  areas 
in  Virginia  nevor  dry  up,  and  UiOvse  in 
the  Midwest  do  dry  up  at  times. 

Those  areas  were  assessed  at  about 
$3  an  acre.  At  a  rate  on  land  of  25 
or  30  cents  on  $100,  tl\p  amount  lnvolve<l 
waa  A  mere  bagatelle  to  what  this  lax 
would  amount  to.  I  will  show  Senators 
what  It  would  amount  to. 

The  total  area  of  migratory  bird  ref- 
uges la  20,038,230  acres,  which  were 
worth,  on  a  1961  appraisal,  approxi- 
mately $78  million.  That  means,  as  of 
fiscal  year  1961,  that  the  proposed  tax 
payment  to  covuUies  would  amount  to 
$585,086  per  year,  assuming  that  there 
was  enough  monoy  from  the  refuge  to 
pay  It, 

At  the  present  time  all  over  tlie  23 
percent  of  the  revenue  from  sale  of 
products  from  wildlife  refuges  goes  for 
Improvement,  and  is  spent  for  the  pur- 
pose.s  for  which  the  sportsmen  put  up 
the  n\oney,  to  improve  the  duck  sixita. 

Under  U\e  terms  of  the  bill,  the  monry 
could  all  be  taken,  except  that  they 
would  be  kind  enougli  to  suy,  "If  U\e  lax 
is  more  than  all  the  money  you  have,  we 
will  not  carry  it  forward  Into  the  next 
year,  We  will  call  it  quILs  when  wo 
have  taken  all  the  money  you  have  " 

Mr,  MUNDT.  Mr.  PiTsidcnt,  will  ihc 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON      I  yioUi 

Mr,  MUNDT.  My  di&tmnuivshod 
friend  from  Virginia  is  a  very  artlculato 
spokesman  for  any  cause  ho  embraces. 
I  am  sure  he  f\nds  himself  Uxssed  on  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma.  Normally  he  is  ono 
of  our  most  ailraclive  and  p(<rsuasivo 
advocates  in  favor  of  the  maintonanco 
of  local  government,  the  maintenance 
of  our  Federal  systoiiv,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  rljihts  of  the  people  in  the 
county,  local,  and  State  uovertunont;*  I 
have  followed  tlie  Senator's  lea(lor^hll>. 
ai^d  I  have  followt-d  his  efTorts  many 
limes  in  that  dlrocUan. 

The  Senator  from  VlrHlnia  also  is  a 
sportviman,  and  has  rendered  a  wonder- 
ful service  in  the  uonoral  area  of  coi\- 
soivallon,  protection,  and  piosoivation 
of  wildlife 

Now  we  find  ourselves  with  the  two 
rails  of  the  railroad  merging,  because 
U\ey  are  in  conflict,  and  we  mu.st  find 
some  way  to  resolve  this  conHlct. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
IS  not  seriously  going  to  advocate  Uiat 
tJie  smallest  structure  in  all  of  our  gov- 
ernment, the  little  counties,  should  un- 
dertake the  job  of  financing  the  preser- 
vation and  conservation  of  waterfowl 
We  want  that  done.  That  is  why  we 
have  the  bill.  The  question  is,  who  will 
pay  for  it? 

As  I  said  on  July  9.  when  I  appeared 
before   the   Commerce   Committee   and 


testified,  '.he  whole  ronnotatuir.  of  the 
word  "sporlsmaJi"  and  of  the  word 
"sportsmanship"  ,=;hould  indicate  the 
Importance  of  dealing  if  not  generously, 
at  least  ecuitably  with  the  little  govern- 
ments, dispossesjit-cl  of  their  financial 
assets  so  essential  to  their  existence. 

As  a  sportsman  I  say  to  my  deftr 
fncnd,  "Do  you  find  anything  \n"ong 
with  that  axiomatic  truism?" 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yc.v  I  think 
there  is  r  vital  ditTerence  between  be- 
lieving ir  local  Koveriimcnt  and  the 
rlkjht.s  of  the  mdnidua!  I'ninii.i;  >  '!  *n  the 
power  of  the  Fedoral  Otn  r:  nine-  • ,  for 
the  national  welfare  to  establish  refuges 
fur  tniKiutoiy  birds  without  having  to 
pay  laxo.s  lo  the  locality  on  them,  pro- 
vided they  ha\(>  paid  rwhiv  \\!::a  the 
owner  asked  to  bo  paid  i  i  ;:  the  proper- 
ty wore  condemned  ui',:>!  ,\  court  said 
was  fair  and  pinp(  :■  i unipensAtlon  for 


property  taken  lov 


atumal  welfare. 


My  friend  mu.st  Minmibi  ;  that  a  great 
Vir«inia  Jiu'lsi  named  Jr.i.n  Marshall,  In 
the  case  ol  McCullodi  a^::\\\\:-\  Maryland. 
said  that  the  iwwer  to  tax  w.i.  ;!;e  power 
to  destroy  He  said  thot^  tl.at  ;f  Mary- 
land could  tax  a  branch  in  Ma:\".u;.d  of 
the  Bank  .)f  the  I'tilted  States  It  could 
destroy  the  bunk  and  It  could  destroy 
Federal  property  wlu'ievei  it  might  be, 
Tluvt  rullnu  stuck  It  ixH'.inie  the  law 
of  the  land 

Fur    10    vears    tlie    W.r  ■,    .,;,  1    M.   i: 
Committee    year  after  stsu     ir:i:ii  >:- 
mands  from  those  wlm  w.mdii  :!.r  i  ■  i 
oral  (Hn eMun(~nl  to  pi\\    iaxos  on  fed- 
erally own  Hi  land  [o  \iu-  loealltlea. 

Mr  MUNDT,  Mr  I'le.vul.!.'  will  the 
Sonatiu'   yl^'ld   on   tliat    puinl  ' 

Mr.  HOlJFIUTSDN     It  rcus\<cnily  op- 
posed all  o'  tho.se  bills      I  dul  wol  think 
that  a  con:munit.v  \vli,(l'.  !;rsi  sought  to 
tiel  a  Fodeial  pio'eet     ,uul  a  a  '.    if  them 
wore  ovor/.rulous  m  the  Keti  i;:   .f  l'..! 
oral    pro.jO'-ts-- should    then,    uiu  >     ;;.> 
community  ^iol  llie  Federal  projit  i  ,»!ui 
Kot  paid  for  it,  turn  aiiumci  and  .sa.\    t 
tho  FiHlora    Ooveiunienl      Now  wc  wuni 
,some  more  pay  for  11     We  war.i  you  to 
subsidize   IS   to   the   lune   if    i.ixe*  WC 
would  ha\c  had  if  wo  !\iul  krj  ;  .iie  prop- 
erly whore  U  wa.s 

Mr  MUriDT.  Mr  I'le.stdenf,  will  th.<- 
Seiuilor  yi'>ld> 

Mr    R(UKRTS(>N      Not   loi   a     pree! 

Mr  MUrJDT.  Not  for  a  spi-n.!.,  <>{..> 
for  a  .shoi  I  -onunentarv 

Mr  HDHKRTSON      I  yield 

Mr  Ml!>'Dr     I  thank  tht-  .senului. 

On  the  n\ymont.s  m  hou  of  taxes,  I 
point  out  lor  the  Hi:>  ohd  (hat  rv  bill  In 
that  renard  was  b<'loro  the  V  s  .senate 
twice,  and  m  both  mstanee.s  t!-,e  .>^ei;;»tor 
fron\  South  Dakota  oamo  u.s  c.o,s(>  a.x  lir 
has  over  come  m  his  lifiv  or  a.s  he  -m  r 
expects  to  come,  to  wa  ■.mt:  a  lilihu.sti  - 
m  order  to  defeat  it  I  am  sorry  Lluil 
tlie  Senalo-  from  Vnuitua  ua.s  not  In  tho 
Ch.amber  tmt  day,  because  I  would  have 
liad  valiar;t  support  I  a.;!ee  entirely 
with  the  Senator's  philosophy,  I  am 
sure  the  £;cnator  from  Minnesota  can 
bear  lestin.ony  to  what  I  have  said. 

Mr.  Hi;viPHREV  I  can  show  the 
Senator  my  wound.s 

I  was  tie  target  of  il.e  thrust  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  and  I  am 
delighted  that  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
pinia  was  :iot  present. 


Mr.  MUNDT     Good. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Had  the  Senator 
been  present,  the  onslaught  would  have 
boon  beyond  human  endurance. 

Mr  ROBFIRTSON.  When  General 
Banks  came  down  the  valley  of  VlrRlnla 
with  70.000  troops  he  met  Stonewall 
Jackson  and  w  as  defeated  at  Cross  Keys, 
at  Port  Republic,  and  everywhere  else. 
When  he  kuI  ,safely  back  acro.vs  the 
Potomac  he  snid,  'Us  murder  to  Unlit 
without  reinforcemenl.s 

Now  I  am  being  "^nni.'od  up  on  " 

Mr  Mt'^NDT  T  am  Inokliu;  for  re. 
Inforcoment.s  ami  the  Senulor  us  t;t-iiing 
them. 

Mr.  in  Ml'HRFV  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor.  In  the  .spun  and  lienluwe  of  Stone- 
w.t'i  .lack.son,  that  It  lakes  two  to  make 
a  l.klit  with  tlio  SiMiator  from  ViiKlnia, 

M;  ROHKHTSON  I  do  not  natt(>r 
mvsclf  \<\  that  rerard 

Mr.  HI  MPHRKV  It  l.s  not  a  iiiattt  r  (^f 
flattery,  That  i.s  .Minply  an  objeciivo 
Judntnotit 

Ml  i:OBERTSON  S<-nato!  s  ai  e  li  y- 
Ing  to  prove  that  I  ani  wron,:  when  1  say 
that  w ''  sliouUl  not  adopt  a  procram  of 
paylni;  laxo.s  for  fod(Mally  owned 
property, 

Mr  MT^NDT  Mr  IMesldont,  will  thO 
S(  ;,at,or  >  leld  ■ 

M:    HOHKIMSON,     I  yU'ld 

M:    Ml'NDT     Tht>  Senator  ha.s  had  a 

."ii-l<  ((>  and  adequate  retort  to  that 
,t;.'iin(nt  from  the  distinguished  Sonu- 
;.  :  ::oin  Mlnnt'sot a,  w ho  hi\."«  poltUod  out 
[\.Ai  \\r  have  already  established  that 
p.i;  :.;r.  NollanK  new  l.i  liwolved  Wo 
Would  cluiu'e  the  foi  inula  for  paMnei,i 
f;   ^'    whiit   we  are  altoadv  prvivldllik; 

\Vi'  ii'ootfnl/e  that  .some  kind  of  pav  • 
nai.t  must  be  nlven  to  the  countlo.s  Wo 
tiled  to  accomplish  the  rosull  m  tlie 
fo!:r>  fif  tho  2fi  pereet\l  of  rovonuos 

M'  ROBERTSON  The  trouble  Is 
;.'..r  t!ie  polliolos  do  not  produce  rino- 
!,.a  -  a:al  the  Uu'alitie.s  want  a  tax  paid 
.li  l.ru  of  lovonuo 

Mr.  Ml'NDT  If  tho  Sonator  would 
come  to  Miiuie.soia  and  South  Dakota 
ui.d  Noilh  Dakota,  ho  would  tlnd  Ihat 
It  .s  i.ut  .suk'^o.vlod  that  the  Fodoial  Oo\ - 
rrnnient  iiuue  m,  with  it.s  power,  to  take 
tho  polluiU\s  iind  leave  tho  faitn  The 
'A  i  a  ill  product,  vo  area  i.s  di\Ntroyed  T)i(< 
lax  ha.so,  wldcli  i.s  vised  to  suppoit 
,s«  !uui',,s,  for  txainple,  i.s  do.strovod  Tho 
ail.iilioiuil  troul)lo  is  Ih.at  if  tho  Gov- 
oiiunenl  onoe  flexes  lUs  muscles  m  thl.i 
respect,  11  will  Use  tho  ,snmo  power  WiUl 
reapecttoachooi.s  for  example. 

Mr  nnnFH'lSDN  I  rtvoKtd/e  Ihat 
tl  ■  ;  '  n),iN  be  .some  local  h.nrd.shlp  I 
w.-i,  we  k:u  A  some  fair  way  In  which  t() 
i.r  :  c  \]\v  problem  It  Involves  the  bii^ 
p;  r.tipio  of  paying  taxes  on  federally 
oaiumI  land  We  start  with  land  b<iu';ht 
v.'S,  Ailh  F(Hl(ual  funds.  b\it  with  .<;ixiif.s- 
men's  money  Cince  the  camel  \:rt^  Cs 
nose  under  the  tonl  flap,  we  know  what 
will  happen 

As  we  ail  know,  our  ducks  are  in  a 
deplorable  condition.  I  believe  we  liave 
the  Miiallt'si  number  since  we  took  the 
land  away  from  the  Indians.  Tlie  last 
ceiiisus  showed  that  there  are  17  percent 
fewer  ducks  th.'\r\  there  were  last  fall. 
Everyone  knows  how  low  the  count  was 
last  fall.  It  was  the  smallest  census 
since  the  last  spring  cen.sus  was  taken  11 
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years  uko  I  have  i)ecn  livuu:  with  lliis 
pioblom  for  40  yea  s  I  remember  the 
i.ini'  when  ducks  would  cover  the  sky  in 
ft  dark  cloud.  Now  we  see  only  a  few  in 
ihr  early  dawn. 

Tills  l*i  not  the  lime  to  take  n  total 
of  approximately  $')85,086  a  year  from 
the  l;..id  riuale  funds  that  wo  now  have 
for  oa!  it  fuKC  proi  ram  However  ihe 
debal*'  point,s  up  th,e  iKTossity  f(u  tiic 
8?iuitr  beuiK  mlonned  as  lo  wiu\t  is  in- 
volved In  oixliT  in  awaken  the  eon- 
sclousii'-ss  of  !he  .Senate  aiul  of  the 
American  people  as  to  whnt  is  ww  '\orl 
in  our  (1\uk  Mtuat;on  I  a-k  !.i  ha\»' 
printed  In  the  HKdiKD  ul  ll.:.s  pu,:.t  a'. 
urticle  rnlltled  1  ht  1'h.s  inr  ol  the  P.i.s- 
»eiW"  I  I'titun.  piii  led  ill  the  Aintiican 
Henlace  maia/ine  of  June  I;'61  It  wa,- 
wrlltrn  l)v  Chni  Hon  Oi-'burn  Ji  AmonK 
other  tliinrs  the  aitielr  i><)ints  out  the 
■  j'.dloant  fnrt  thnt  when  tlir  p;l.rroI^^ 
V.  ^;o  at  maxlmun-  number  aial  tlie 
ducks  were  at  intt\lnium  number  and 
when  ihiuo  weie  no  imn  lund.s,  and  whin 
u  cat  load  of  cHr,\a,''bucks  would  ^<.)  oul 
f :  rn  N.h  folk  to  m»i  kt  t.s  «'Vrry  ni«lU,  the 
n  .nilx  I  of  ducks  nmountod  to  only  7 
ptvicTU  of  tht"  n  irnlxT  of  pass-rn'-ei 
plk'cons  What  has  becomr  of  ihe 
pigeons''  Thex  were  completelv  ex- 
tcrmin.^tid  I  li.m  M«en  oi^ly  two  u! 
them  !luil  h.i\i  brri  luo  uded  and  ll.i.N 
aie  it(  ihi'  Sindlisjtnian  Insut  ition 
'1  I  i'\  wtio  ,s,ud  to  :ia\e  In  en  kilUnl  in 
\li6i  m  this  an  ft  oiul  they  weio  t  hr 
ift.sl  two  plfoon>t  to  have  he<-t\  in  thKi 
area,  The  last  one  tn-d  in  eai'':\!'y  in 
a  roo  \U  dliiO  some  (0  Vtai.s  .\.-n  '1  !'a  > 
h.,  ,  r     ill  en     1.  vUnp'a  ti  !\'      W  ,i»  d     lat 

Iht'te  being  )  i  ol  loction  the  aili  U 
was  ordered  to  h  ■  p:  nied  n,  the  Hh-okd 
a.s  followa: 

I  n,\    (  :.,it  iUili   '  Jijljuru,  -Ii 

On  ,sp|i(pi)i1ht  1.  1014,  A  I'lrU  ij.nnil 
Murt)>i«  <l.rt|  nv  r.r  t'liciiomM  /,i  Hia 'k-u-iU 
Clj>nJen»  In  lovriliiit  Ihr  urwn  .(  Uir  (tnv 
U\f  N»\k  ^  Mt  K  I  iiiKMi  tlxnirU  hull  II  c  :  mm 
to  l\\v  (l.iiiiKr  le  itir  kuinr  of  the  KuHntan 
CKplUil  from  .SI  IvtcTkl  urK  to  ivtrimnul  mat 
t<)UKl  Hpix'r  tu  a  Urir  tt  of  tlir  Nrvs  Y><rk 
YRuk»«>ii  1>>  \\\f  l>rMsiii  lUtrrn  MuM  >  r  tiir 
th«  llrM  tlarr  oi  n  \u  iuj.'1'ii  wt'tr  iJ  c  iiiw 
IUI»d  t')  iifwo  nt  Ihp  ilir«l  \Ki\r  tliii!  |i,>U 
Jvi«l  bvgvin  the  ,\;;ui!  .oa.iiv.  w.m-  !.»lonK 
bMTk  townvd  l'uni>  i>riuii<  tlir  noiiiii  On 
inkiv  ottcanur  H  ilioiiii:  nrroiuuit  Iroiu 
(l«rtnue<\  lu»d  dti'p|H»d  i*nti  l>oud>»  iip"">  """ 
Frtncli  <  ,»|Ul«i  «lul  Vl>«  \li\«Mlei»li  i.liM  \  irU 
by  IIm  Aiuri  Kiti)  .\n>:)ttt»<ut>>r  \mi*  )trt  iut>ii  at; 
tht  U,8,  ((<>M<|  luuriit  upiwti'ot  '  hi*  laloituitu 
ItutovnUiii)  m  iiir  iv.ethul  ft  wio  I  Urrr 
Wi\«  JuitMliK  wboul  tin  vUn>I)\  .il  .MHtlho  «l 
U.  i.K"r  .'t  ja  Aiui  >il  lu'i  ill  lUtM-  vs»»  thr 
lll...i  r  I'll!  lu  tliP  hist  ii>  uI  i\  iiUu>K''l*'l"  "• 
nmoklM'  ui  tl\«<  lUtMhln  I  !  the  :uilukul  kintrUon\ 
i\i  Ihr  Khoiijhtrr  thru  l>r|{tunin|{  Ui  Kritiur 
W(\»  n>  l>r  in  loiiniUi  !u.'.h>i.\  I'vt  M«uilin 
Wiws  Uu'    lust   11    Mil    |M.'MM.|;ri    pit^roe* 

Wht'ii  tho  lu.'-i  I  ii!i  iH'aii  willi'ts  iiii  u  rii 
la  thr  NrvK  WoiUl  tl>r  |  iin»riigri  pl>!ei  n  ti;  nil 
prt>b*blin  y  out  imiuticri'd  lUiy  i  thn  ."pj^i  lo.s  u', 
bird  In  tt\c  world  At  thnl  llrnr  It  wius  louiul 
IhrovtglunU  Ihc  forest  tluxt  covcrrd  cn.itcrii 
North  Ainnlea  tirmli  n:  im  thr  noMh  uiid 
wlulerlivg  In  thr  M>ut!\  It  li\cd  n.  n  h  k.>  i- 
all  leaaon,'^.  nnd  ihr.sf  florks  wrrr  o:  .«.,!>  i. 
magnitude  tluu  hiwIitc  h!\d  Htiytlunt:  ir- 
Mmblh',^  thcni   l>rrn   swrn   Ix-fuif 

It  n^piircs  un  cfTurt  luul  l.*!  prrhaps  ;ni- 
jKwslble.  tu  vlsufiUze  \nc  pu.ssrugcr  piteous 
numbers  evm  from  Hie  circumstantiHl  ac- 
counts that  have  come  down  to  us.  In 
the   va«t  tract  of  h.irclwoods   that  extended 
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I'.rr   Ohl'      IiirJlun:\.   i\nd   Mlrhlgnr.    mrr.r   of 
Dip    m'-;iii„'  :,p,os   wrre   :i   miles  wide   and  30 
1-1, »;       F:iijii   dwcrlptluiis   (,f   the   drnslty    of 
the    !.l^^.s.    whiih    6omrt;m«»    liuinbcrccl    .a 
a..o.>  uh  : ;  0  t.'  ,1  u-ee.  it  hits  t>con  coniputrU 
t!-i'      M'  .s';i"!.   7.1  v,v  cT  00  sq\iarc  n.drs  nuiht 
;.;i\c  i  ■^:.tu.;ii(',  .'jT  ir.iP.Pin  blrd.s     The  sc-ci.cs 
}j:«"  i':.!i  -  >■;.   '.i.i.'-''  r.c'-t.!:gfc  ."•tuplfitd  u;;  w  i. 
b<-hc:u      then;         J.mu'S      Frnmvre      C"  ■ 'pr: 
gr..|pin^'  r>ir   w  .rcl.s  ude(pi:,U'  to  ihr  .•■■ppclac'.i' 
u.'itr    thui    1:1'    \i,;i.s    rrdiired    t      •:'.(••..(('    M 

.lUinlrutlyn   ol    the    works   (.r    the    Cr<;it  ■: 
In  any  CAdc,  he  udUcd    .vjiraku.!,'  u     .M  :.,(.• 
Ix'i  u    futile    Uncr    hiun.ui    \..;iin    wirr    Ui- 
aviii.hlr     In      the      p.indtniniii.in,       ..'      the 

t'nllke    tho    notOi    Ol   mo«t    othtr    plge^uui 
.o..i  c.    .  > -.    whlcli  art  nuft  nnd  mutvd,  tht 
>  1 .11*    >f     Ihr    pr.t-rf.KT    pljfroii    wrrr     I -Vni 
lUwiii      lOiU     ,^r.  ilih  mj        1':  •.■f.un'..Ui:,\        .i.i-     '.;,t 
■      ,:'■-'  .'  \     U  .M  Ui  I       ;  i     hud     '.n    I  i'l  .ik     ,     '.d 

.   .  .U     •    :  '  i  •       I        i  ■.'.,    t\    hfi.t  Mi(;    i,ti>  ,\  f     '.  !,t     il ,  ;, 

i.'i,i:il  lo  ,;.•  'I  i  w  .-■  'li.oi-lrii  si,  )  "  .tcli- 
ll.H    u    I.I  ».t  .'  f    ■  ,0'    w      .\\    hi^ii,    I       hr,,r    the 

i,.!u   ■    I.'    ,\   Ui.'!,»ni-r   n[    MviMil    im;;i".    ..id 

i.i.ir  i:p,  I.  ".,<■  iiU.K'-"'  "I  l!*r  It  '  k  i...,:  ',  . 
h,,\v;  ii'.u  'or  .litithrls  r.WN  1-  lir  ,;i,di:- 
iilooU.  whhi'  tht'lr  horsrit  »cir  tiirilicd  by 
the  nolM.  An  thr  Mp.ab'.  ^;^r\*  ti  niMtuiUs 
danger  Wun  uddrd  t.  hedUun  biaix  h'  h  b!i\.k- 
ing  Undtr  thr  wri>;hl  .'f  thr  liirdf-  n.^-i,;  k,:: 
anyone  upon  wh  in  thry  fi  ,i 

With  tho  departure  ■,  I  tl.r  p;gr.ii.»  u  r.  tiir 
.;  wind  dc\  ;;hiiiili'n  rtn..oi.rd  B'.ri>  piai.t 
\s...'.  ko.cd  Di.ippin^'h  tl  u  di'pth  i.;  srvcrij! 
ii,i!.ih  ii>\tMil  ihf  j;ri  and  whuh  « ,..s  rui- 
lin'i  liai-ri-<i  With  Unihk  for  inllr*  vipon  rnd 
Ihr  Iiirr»it  \^i  iiid  apprai  lo  Iwur  lirrn  *tiukk 
\\  u  \iwiiM,i  hviirii'uor  In  thi'U  wuiiri 
I  -•*Un»;»  the  hud^  Vki'ir  pai  krd  r\rn  morr 
di-l.M-lv  l>'>»i  t  ihlnt!  1  or  iif  thrnr  ro,k»tii  1 1 , 
Ihr   .Snulh     III)    KhiSlUh    tiavrlri    Ir.    DUii    Ov 

I  iarril  thtvt  vkilbln  H  i  Uv  vtniirr  enii'  of  4  to  (1 
no;r*  Ihr  Iiihhi  wriv  brnt  (tnd  brukpu  vtndrr 
Ihr  hokln  o.l  plt,'vvin*  pUrd  ttpon  Ihrni  i.kr 
.'  vv  u  nunit    bor* 

Vrl  rvrn  mu  h  iirenr«  n»  rr*  luoUIy  to  br 
t.inipamt  »nh  lluMi*  that  tnri  tlie  ira?r  o! 
siir  awr  utrurk  oarlv  Ainrricttiin  when  lt\  thr 
fcpi  liu*  thr  (I  >i  kii  |i**thrrrd  in  the  .'vuth,  ixnd 
liii'  iirniriidoiin  movrinrnt  northwnrd  l)r(rnn 
l!  *a^  from  ihr»c  inaM  nU(iratKui»  that  Vhr 
bird  d'Tivrd  lt»  »on\e»ht»t  pcviUlur  iiainr 
paKsrnnrrr,      mr.uunu   i\    bird   of   paMiuitr 

I:  li>'rndarv  thnt  thr  rtoi  ks  of  pnwienjjri 
piKf<'i  »  doKiiir*!  Ihr  ^■k\  PbU  n-rin*  • 
ha\r  l>««rn  the  Iiiernl  truth  In  addlti  in  !>• 
i.h.'o  iiioiK  the  kuit.  thry  were  kuld  t>>  ba\r 
i''..iiHi  a  wind  uhd  rukiunii  ixauid  liKr  thnt 
III  thr  i^ri^MtiMti  ri»i«raot»  Alenandrr  Wii- 
kun  thr  il<->  ttla)^  ot'idt  biiJoulut  Who  eoinr  to 
Amrricn  m  tJ>r  rurly  yrar*  of  the  p»>i«t  irn- 
uu  >  ut  about  the  lutnte  tune  nn  thr  nune 
tantoM*  Krrnrlunan  John  J«inr«  \udvibon 
Mtoie  <  I  bin  riiKt  rnovituitiT  W'lib  n  nui.;iat- 
u^K  rV>i  k   nf  pa»Arnt!cr  piuvon*   that   he  tiHik 

II  I  Miildre.  nmhlntJ  nmr  nui^eewlfd  by  in- 
MaM  ilwikncM*      for  thr  «nut»  of  n  tonmdo 

l.a!rr  WPiunn  had  a  v  l^nnce  to  wtltnatr  thr 
ni.'r  ii(  I'lir  iij  thr-.*  ttoi  ks  «  oiibitne  br  nic* 
puKMUis  brlwrru  Krwokfott.  Kv  and  whal 
N»ah  ihiii  ilir  IVrtllory  of  Indlne.n  If  I  i- 
wtoir  wr  KUppojH*  tblK  eolumn  to  bar 
lirrii  1  nnir  in  ttrendib  innd  I  bellrvr  It  Vo 
luiM'  lirrr,  n>ui  h  nioMM  and  thnt  II  inovpd  «t 
tl.r  lair  ul  i  miii-  lo  a  ivanvite.  4  hovirs  the 
uinr  It  runtiioied  p.'Mtkiitc  would  nuikr  lU 
whole  iiM\nt!i  U*0  milr^  Ajfaln  svipj>oMn|; 
thai  cub  Ki^uiur  yanl  'f  this  ino\in^'  IkhIv 
I  iiinpK'hrndoil  throe  piKe\)ni«,  the  Mpiarr 
xaidn  in  thi  Vkluilr  sjince.  nudtU'hi'd  b\ 
thter,  w     ,i.d   K'i^""   -1130,272. 000  pl(fei  u.s 

\'\vi\  i.-.n(  i-dii»>5  V»"d.sons  repuU»tion  ,is  a 
^;i;i>:u.  ,.bM\\tr  IS  it  ptvsMble  to  crrtb t  this 
a.stron-nin  al  fl^virr '  Three  pigeons  lo  a 
.^quarr  \:ird  •-  ainds  like  an  rxftKRcratuii. 
b\:t  ;>ri  b.i!),)  U:'..soii  meant  not  only  a  square 
yard  biii  .i  i',.bic  .\a;d.  or  more  Moreover 
the  pa&senger  pik'eon  seems  to  have  flown  In 
very  deiise  formation  There  ivre  ni.a.y 
stories    of     the    numbers     that     could    be 


brought  down  \  y  f.nnii\g  n  long  pole  In  & 
low-flying  fl  ck  while  one  man  has  re- 
counted how,  r.  irtlng  Buch  fk  flock  benrl-ig 
down  upon  him.  he  iiud  to  fn.Il  upon  hii,  in^c 
to  escape  havlaj  his  even  put  lut  by  the 
rain  of  winged  projectiles  above  h.s  head 

Acceptlrig  the  figure  of  three  birds  t>  a 
ruble  yard,  how  much  faith  may  we  pl:ire  m 
Wilson's  etttmate  of  ttie  flcx-k's  sj-ced' 
Many  observers.  Includiiig  Audubon,  w!,o 
himself  estlmHled  the  slTie  of  a  flock  he  be- 
held at  over  1  bllUon  sprike  nf  trie  pas.srSRcr 
pigeon  aa  flying  u  mile  a  minute  Tfi^  speed 
of  birds  m  the  past  waa  often  (  vereft',i,^ttd. 
but  Audubon  offers  stippnrtinR  evidence  Ho 
'I-  r-b-'i  i.hai  J  II- -irtiK-er  i).jrt*on»  killed  in 
.N'rv^  V.;rk  h'  d  i>fr!i  iiujid  to  have  crops 
fllled  with  i;rf  !!,rv  e<.\U(1  mt  luive  rattn 
north  of  »ouU»  l  t»iolina  At  the  blid  ^  htph 
rate  of  metabolism,  hr  computed  that  tlie 
flight  must  hsvii  been  n-.tirtr  in  P  b  on  r 
!«»•,  wblrh  wovdfl  nf^t  hn\r  been  pm.t  n'l-  i.t 
a  s)'rt'd  ui.di'r  ni    tnllf.i  nii  hnvir 

I'nbapn  t  brrr  irr  rrrurs  in  thrfir  i>'  .';»',!  ,< 
Nrvfi  tbrlewi  t  ip  rtnmr  ut  Irhtrd  I  nno,ii| 
p'tjron  ban  brr;,  flo>  Krd  !it  n  pjirert  o'  a  tr,,ie 
ii  minute  rviut  't  r  Ila^f>enprr  pl(fron  with  Ita 
wi.rt  \-1|rof  I's  bemitlfullT  pioport  Ironed, 
1  ;ii'friii(j  111, OS   ni  d  Its  excrptlonnlly  p<  werful 

V  ;l^•  !nu«rlr»  wis  uiirtoutitjkdlv  r\  faster  t>ird 
f'no!  inoi.i*  spr«d    itmI  encluranre  were    lodrrrt 

<  !■',.     t        !,f      .iNMai  of  It4«  leifl  ins      Tlie 

<  '^l•r»■^•nt  <  i,  ■  f  i)  mlUloli  birds  In  s  s1!l^•.l' 
nrMinj.'  aim  .  *r  a  piTlod  of  6  i  i  fl  vrrks 
vv.iitd  i-'o'iius.v  lip'.rtr  thr  t.iixi  sujiplv  for 
^>l■||p^  .  !  ii.Ur*  lo  uiiri  The  passre.Rrr  p;- 
l.T'iiiB  iiuvo.t'  I,,:  fcfd  i,!'t  iiily  thnn»r!vr» 
but  r,rii  o>'v  vi  uii^'  (Pd  In  fart  clesti  \\'.fit 
urt-H^  nf  t'  rr»t  i.»rfi  of  berries  and  nvils 
r-pn.  ii.l.v  i!  luiMiis  nnd  l>ee«'hnuts  Wtdle 
'tirdinj?  I  !>!'  ft  «  k  iiUrtl  over  the  forest  like 
..  t  inni  lulous  \»birl  thr  lAst  ranks  nlwass  .i, 
pnnr».».  1..'  riv,n(j  over  tbelr  tellovM  on  thr 
Vouiid  and  set  IIP  t'  nt  the  l)e«d  of  tlir  piiH'r'-- 
Ml,  ,si  ,1  Is  \k  ts  hr  stientth  of  Instinctive 
It  iv.ie.  inal  di»i  U'lne  tbsi  \.o  pU'eor,  it  wns 
»  A(\  wi  uld  riir  hi  d  f^v  nbead  of  thr  floi  k  \\v,- 
li;  i!  found  llsri'  at  the  yrry  tsil  As  the 
i.rsiim;  season  tu  o>rrr>««e<l  the  birds  wovUd 
of  tx>ursr  fi.oi- ti  ro  iRitbrr  and  fRrther  sflrid 
\inttl  at  ;l  I  riu  V.  H  ks  were  repirtediy  f  >rred 
tl    nnikr   r  ■,iiul    1 1   pr   if  300  nUles  oi    nvire^ 

.  '  nuikr  thn  .  it  n  prtKlliJIous  speed  In 
o'lii!  that  the  y'.Oij;  ml),'ht  not  want  f  ; 
!."Kl 

Wilsoti  tH-lie\rt,  thr  ftiKk  be  i»..i*  i.rar 
Krankli.'t  tr>  ha\'  brrn  mm  h  (jfentrr  than 
!us  rstunstrd  udi  >  If  as  ii»en;>  likeiv  tht* 
hiHk  acti.4,ly  ,n  Uuded  vip**rd  ol  'J  bii- 
liiin  tiiRi  wouid  1  iran  on  the  iMSia  <>;  iniKl- 
t-rn  ci  anputnlionf  that  It  contained  al>out 
..nr  nturih    of    at     the    IdrUs    in    thr    entii'e 

V  't  ;il        At     thr    very    lenst     iuH>oj%un>;    lo    ,-. 
i>nsrivator  estPnate     the   (tASnenfrr   plutKHi 
hvK  kf    irpiesrntMl    ttvun    Ufi    to   40   percrnt    ot 
1  br    buxl    pi'pviial  on    of    ibo    I'nltiMt    States 
\S  r    m.iv    leaarr     is    "ome    desri**    the   almn 
daiii-r    that    Amrrha   i  Hereil   ovir  ai.i-eitors    o' 
\vr    irHri  t    that   t* ,     thr  iluiks  and   Kt^rp  mii - 
\oinp  iiii   I  lie  iv>ntinent   bv    U>47   i  taking  t'  '■ 
!lKUlT^    of     thr     ►  ish    and    Wildlife    f>rr\  ii  i 
wovod      l!     addoit    lo     that     one    flm  k     t'     \wf 
Kvw^rt    imteors     bavr    Uuleased    Us    i.unUjsJs 
l  v   iii\iy  J  peri  rnl 

I'hiwe  wh'i  vil  nesscd  Ihr  msnr\ivors  of 
I'.rt.r  vi.r.tjrd  !,.•*!»  wrrr  lift  liltNilluPSs 
Ui.son  i.bsrivrd  that  thr  » bole  »;th  r.  ?- 
jrUlterv  unduia'.nns  marked  a  space  on  the 
line  111  tlie  heav  rn.<  re««Mnblin(j  the  vkUid- 
ings  i!  -A  vast  and  majestic  river  When 
Ihns  bond  l>e.  ami  very  ({'cat  the  birds,  as 
If  sens.bie  (  f  t  .r  \iunece»»*ry  cirvuitovis 
(ourNr  ihcv  wi:r  taking,  suddenly  changed 
tiii'tr  dirtx-ia  Ci  m  thai  »hai  was  In  coUwnn 
iHi^irc  became  .o,  iii.mcnse  front,  stralgbt- 
einn^  u'..  i',  s  mdintijres.  until  It  swept  the 
hoav(!..s  it.  une  V  ist  and  Inf.nlleiy  extended 
i.nr  Audubon    declared:     'I    cannot    de- 

t-cri'.H'  '  '  '  the  extreme  beauty  of  their 
iic-.a;  rvi.^ution.s  He  added  that  In  ai- 
Uiofci  so.id  masses  tiiey  darted  forward  lu 
undulating  and  angular  lines,  descended  and 
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swept  close  over  the  earth  with  inconceiva- 
ble velocity,  mounted  perpendic-.ilarly  so  as 
to  resemble  a  vast  column,  and,  when  high. 
were  seen  wheeling  and  twisting  within  their 
continued  lines,  which  then  resembled  the 
coils  of  a   gigantic  serpent." 

Those  who  knew  the  passenger  pigeon  best 
.=poke  as  feelingly  of  its  superiority  of  form 
and  bearing  as  of  its  numbers  and  im- 
petuosity on  the  wing.  One  whose  knowl- 
edge of  pigeons  is  derived  only  from  the  ever- 
familiar  domestic  breed,  a  descendant  of  the 
Mediterranean  rock  dove,  can  have  no  idea 
of  the  passenger  pigeon's  reputed  style 
Photographs  show  it  tapered  at  both  ends, 
like  a  bobbin,  with  its  long,  pointed  till 
accounting  for  nearly  half  it-s  length,  which 
w;is  between  16  and  17  Inches.  It  measured 
about  2  feet  between  the  tips  of  its  similarly 
tapered  and  pointed  wings.  The  mourning 
dove,  which  is  still  common  over  most  of  our 
country,  presents  a  fair  approximation  of 
the  passenger  pigeon's  outlines.  It  Is.  how- 
ever, a  much  smaller  and  m  every  sense  more 
pallid  bird.  The  male  passenger  pigeon  had 
a  rich  bluish-slate  back  and  a  wine-colored 
or  reddish-fawn  breast  with  sheens  of  golden 
bronze  and  purple  bronze  on  the  sides  of  its 
neck.  The  female  was  less  vivid.  Set  in  the 
characteristically  mild  physiognomy  of  a 
dove,  its  eyes,  as  described  by  Wilson,  were 
brilliant,  flery  orange 

The  passenger  pigeon  had  many  appealing 
qualities  According  to  Audubon,  the  males, 
belligerent  in  defen.se  of  the  nests,  were  ex- 
ceptionally affectionate  with  their  mates  and 
shared  equally  m  the  care  of  the  young. 
It  IS  also  said  that  the  birds  would  adopt 
and  feed  nestlings  whose  parents  had  been 
killed  The  characteristic  sometim^es  known 
as  a  sixth  sense  was  developed  in  an  unusual 
way  in  the  p<tssenger  pigeon  When  a  nest- 
ing area  had  been  selected,  flocks  would 
stream  to  it  from  all  quarters,  directed  there 
by  a  mechanism  as  unerring  as  it  was  un- 
canny  Wilson  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that,  more  mysteriously  still,  when  a 
migrating  flock  was  Jumned  by  a  hawk.  Its 
evasive  movement  would  be  repeated  by  suc- 
ceeding groups,  as  if  each  were  following  a 
trail    plainly    marked    In    the    air 

■The  passenger  pigeon  had  one  other  note- 
worthy characteristic.     It  was  edible. 

Before  the  settlement  of  America,  it  was 
customary  f'>r  villages  of  Indians  to  camp 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  nesting  areas  and 
feast  upon  the  squabs  for  a  month  or  more 
at  a  time.  According  Ui  an  early  traveler. 
Indi.m  villages  of  no  more  than  17  houses 
would  be  found  to  have  on  hand  a  hundred 
gallons  or  more  of  pigeon  oil  or  fat,  which 
was  used  as  butter.  An  account  of  the  hunt- 
ing of  pigeons  written  by  a  botanist  in  the 
1740's  contains  the  significant  statement 
that  the  Indians  would  not  allow  the  moles- 
tation of  the  parents  while  the  young  were 
dependent  upon  them,  "pretending  that  It 
would  be  a  great  pity  on  their  young,  which 
would  in  that  case  have  t-o  starve  to  death." 

The  white  man  brought  to  the  New  World 
a  different  set  "f  values  and  different  weap- 
ons. As  eaj-iy  as  1672.  there  appeared  this 
ominous  statement  by  a  New  England  set- 
tier  But  Ml  late  they  |the  pigeons]  are 
m\ich  diminished,  the  English  taking  them 
with  nets  " 

Not  only  net.=  but  all  conceivable  methods 
of  killing  were  employed  both  in  the  breed- 
ing colonies  and  winter  roosts  and  by  every 
village  and  farm  through  which  the  mi- 
cr:iting  tl'X'ks  passed  in  spring  and  autumn 
It  is  abundantly  testified  that  the  sprayed 
pellets  from  one  blast  of  a  fowling  piece 
might  bring  down  from  10  to  100  birds,  so 
dense  were  the  flocks.  In  netting,  advan- 
tage was  taken  of  the  pigeon's  craving  for 
salt  at  the  end  of  the  breeding  season.  Salt 
or  salted  mud  was  spread  upon  the  area  over 
which  the  net  was  to  be  dropped,  or,  on  the 
New  England  coast,  nets  were  spread  above 
the  salt  springs      In  the  latter  case,  as  many 


at  1,500  pigeons  could  be  trapped  at  one 
time  It  was  customary  for  farms  to  keep 
captive  a  Mgeon  whose  eyelids  had  been. 
sewn  up  or  whose  eyes  had  been  put  out. 
These  blinded  birds  served  as  decoys,  t^elr 
cries  bringing  the  wild  migrating  flocks  to 
alight  where   the  nets  had  been  set. 

The  whlt's  Joined  the  Indians  In  camping 
at  the  nesting  sites.  Not  content  with  the 
slow  process  of  dislodging  the  squabs  with 
poles,  howi'ver.  the  whites  cut  down  the 
trees  and  took  the  dead  away  by  the  horse- 
load.  Unsa:lsfaed  even  by  these  returns,  they 
resorted  to  a  method  of  m.ass  butchery  that 
left  no  rocra  for  improvement.  Approaching 
at  night,  the  hunting  parties  would  set  fire 
to  the  grass  and  underbrush  In  a  circle 
around  a  portion  of  the  nesting  colony.  The 
pigeons.  dr;ven  out  of  their  heads  by  panic, 
would  dasl  Into  the  conflagration  and  be 
roasted  alive  The  next  morning  they  would 
be  gathered  from  heaps  2  feet  deep. 

While  thf  pigeons  flocked  In  an  area,  they 
were  servec  on  every  table.  In  every  town, 
on  every  farm,  In  every  Inn.  They  were 
eaten,  as  W.Ison  wrote,  "until  the  very  name 
became  sickening."  and  more  were  salted 
away.  Early  records  state  that  wild  pigeons 
were  a  staple  of  the  poor.  Their  Importance 
to  the  economy  of  the  young  colonies  must 
have  been  Incalculable. 

The  slaughter  appears  to  have  proceeded 
over  the  years  at  an  ever-accelerating  pace. 
Yet  Audubon,  after  describing;. one  of  the 
scenes  of  carnage,  wrote  that  "persons  un- 
acquamted  with  these  birds  might  naturally 
conclude  that  such  dreadful  havoc  would 
soon  put  an  end  to  the  species.  But  I  have 
satisfied  myself,  by  long  observation,  that 
nothing  but  the  gradual  diminution  of  our 
forests   can    accomplish    their   decrease." 

The  dest-uction  of  our  forests  would  have 
indeed  reduced  the  flocks  that  In  Audubon's 
lifetime  frequently  took  3  days  to  pass.  It 
is  also  und  >niable  that  In  reading  the  stories 
of  the  proiligious  hordes  of  these  birds  and 
of  the  darnige  they  inflicted  upon  themselves 
when  the  limbs  of  trees  torn  loose  under 
their  weight  would  smash  to  death  the  birds 
on  lower  branches,  one  has  a  feeling  of  some- 
thing unreal  and  impossible  about  these 
multitudes  It  seems  outside  the  scheme  of 
nature  for  any  species  to  achieve  a  position 
of  such  dominance,  to  teem  In  such  billions 
that  self-destruction  Is  an  Inevitable  con- 
sequence 

Even  without  the  agency  of  the  white 
man.  It  Is  possible  that  in  time  something 
would  ha\e  occurred  to  scale  the  passenger 
pigeons'  numbers  down — the  increase  of 
natural  em-mies,  the  development  of  para- 
sites, or  epidemic  disease  But  obliteration 
was  certainly  not  marked  out  for  the 
species  by  any  process  of  nature,  or  even 
rendered  inevitable  by  the  fate  that  befell 
the  forests  the  pigeons  inhabited.  There 
would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  the  pas- 
senger pigeon  could  not  have  survived  in 
flocks  of  thousands  in  the  woods  that  yet 
remain,  anc  It  might,  like  many  other  birds 
of  the  wilderness,  have  adapted  itself  to 
civilization   if   it  had   been   given  a  chance. 

Audubon  did  not  foresee  the  rapid  growth 
of  our  cities  and  the  extension  of  the  rail- 
roads that  gave  men  access  to  the  hinter- 
land. It  was  these  developments,  and  the 
attendant  appearance  of  the  professional 
pigeon  trapijer.  that  raised  the  tempo  of  the 
slaughter  to  its  highest  pitch.  The  climax 
came  in  the  1870's,  when  It  was  estimated 
that  several  thousand  trappers  were  devot- 
ing their  full  time  to  the  destrxiction  of  the 
pigeons,  following  them  from  one  nesting 
to  another — these  in  addition,  of  course,  to 
the  unnumbered  thousands  who  simply 
killed  pigeo.ns  whenever  opportunity  offered. 

It  was  In  this  same  period  that  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  bison  took  place.  Between  1869. 
the  year  the  Union  Pacific's  transcontinental 
line  was  completed,  and  1883.  the  third 
year  after  the  completion  of  another  trans- 


continental line  by  the  Northern  Pacific,  the 
number  of  bison  was  reduced  from  an  esti- 
mated 6  million  to  740.  The  slaughter  of 
the  fur  seal  began  at  the  same  time  and 
in  the  end  left  but  200,000  of  the  original 
herds  of  over  3  million. 

In  those  days  the  market  stalls  of  every 
city  and  town  were  piled  high  with  game — 
and  game  then  Included  not  only  bison. 
deer,  elk.  pigeons,  grouse,  turkeys,  ducks, 
and  geese,  and  other  waterfowl,  but  also 
robins,  meadlowlarks.  red-winged  blackbirds. 
and  other  songbirds,  some  of  wi>ich,  like 
the  bobolink,  were  shot  by  the  tens  and 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Everything  that 
flew  or  that  walked  on  fovu-  feet  was  killed 
for  the  table,  for  its  fur  or  feathers,  or  for 
fun. 

Although  the  day  was  to  come  when  over 
$2,000  would  be  offered  In  vain  for  the  dis- 
covery of  a  nest  or  colony,  there  were  times 
in  the  past  when  passenger  pigeons  sold  for 
a  p)enny  a  bird  or  even  3  pence  a  dozen.  One 
person  remembers  having  been  offered  for  a 
penny  as  many  birds  as  he  could  carry  away. 
When  human  appetites  were  glutted,  the 
pigeons  were  fed   to  dogs  and  hogs. 

With  the  growth  of  large  cities,  however, 
the  profits  of  the  trade  were  assured 
Schooners  were  loaded  In  bulk  with  squabs 
for  New  York  from  a  breeding  colony  in  the 
Catskllls;  one  record  speaks  of  15  tons  of 
ice  being  required  for  packing.  Prom  1866 
to  1876.  10  million  birds  were  shipped  each 
nesting  seEison  from  the  great  mldwestern 
flocks.  In  addition  to  those  consumed  locally 
Since  these  were  brooding  birds,  fully  half 
as  many  young  were  left  to  perish  In  the 
nests,  while  countless  wounded  birds  were  In- 
variably left  behind  by  the  hunters  to  die 
a  lingering  death.  The  flocks  sought  new 
nesting  grounds  In  vain;  the  pigeoneers 
hunted   them  everywhere. 

The  peak  of  the  slaughter  was  reached  In 
1878  with  the  eradication  of  the  mighty 
colony  at  Petoskey,  Just  south  of  the  Straits 
of  Mackinac  in  Michigan,  According  to  one 
accoiuit,  five  freight  car  loads  of  pigeons 
left  from  the  town  every  day  for  30  days. 

From  then  on.  the  decline  of  the  passenger 
pigeon  was  precipitous.  It  is  accounted  for 
not  only  by  the  slaughter  of  the  adults  and 
marketable  squabs  and  the  starvation  of 
the  smaller  young  but  also  by  the  total 
disruption  of  the  breeding  cycle  of  the  spe- 
cies. Following  the  Petoskey  massacre,  the 
major  remaining  flocks  appear  to  have 
sought  refuge  in  Manitoba,  where,  however, 
their  numbers  diminished  rapidly  The  ef- 
fect of  late  snowstorms  upon  their  nesting 
may  have  been  a  factor  In  their  disappear- 
ance there,  which  was  complete  by  the 
1890's. 

The  last  large  nesting  was  In  Grand  Tra- 
verse County,  Mich  .  In  1881,  and  probably 
Included  a  million  birds.  The  nesting  took 
place  in  a  birch  woods,  and  Chief  Pokagon 
of  the  Michigan  Indians  described  in  the 
reminiscence  he  wrote  how  the  dry  bark  of 
the  trees  was  ignited,  and  the  birds  perished 
in  the  roaring,  leaping  flames.  In  addition 
to  the  larger  number  killed  In  this  fashion, 
20.000  were  trapped  and  sent  to  Coney 
Island,  where,  weakened  by  confinement, 
they  were  released  to  be  shot  down  In  a  trap- 
shooting  contest. 

This  kind  of  sport  was  apparently  too 
much  for  public  opinion  even  in  those  days. 
Laws  against  molesting  the  birds  at  their 
nesting  sites  had  been  on  the  books  in 
various  States  since  1862  These,  however, 
were  honored  more  often  in  the  breach  than 
In    the   observance. 

The  truth  was  that  there  were  not  many 
more  left  to  kill.  Yet  still  the  profiteers  of 
the  pigeon  trade  shouted  down  the  appeals 
for  more  forceful  protective  legislation  made 
by  a  minority  who  were  appalled  and  sick- 
ened  by   the   fury   of   the   slavighter. 

The  bison  was  saved  on  the  brink  of  ex- 
tinction  through   the   preservation   of   cap- 
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tlve  herds.  The  passenger  pigeon  could 
likewise  have  been  sa .ed.  for  it  bred  readily 
In  captivity,  but  only  a  few  pairs  were  kept 
alive,  and  these  proviid  Insufficient  to  start 
a  self-perpetuating  flock  The  legend  of  Its 
inexhaustibility  doomed  it  No  one  upon 
seeing  his  last  wild  pa;scnger  pigeon  dreamed 
that  he  would  never  see  an  ther  In  every 
locality  It  was  supp-'«i'd  tliat  the  pigeon  had 
simply  moved  else* ht  re 

The  last  scattered  shipments  of  pigeons  to 
the  markets  took  place  In  1893  They 
amounted  to  a  few  tliousand  birds.  It  was 
at  the  headwaters  o'  the  Au  Sable  River, 
m  the  north-central  part  of  the  Michigan 
Peninsula,  3  years  laV.-r.  that  Pok;i,g.jn,  him- 
self the  last  of  the  Potawaioml  chiefs. 
found  the  last  breeding  colony— a  few  dozen 
pairs.  In  his  accoun:  of  the  species.  Poka- 
gon Included  a  sentence  that  may  serve  as 
its  epitaph:  "It  wai.  proverbial  with  our 
fathers  that  if  the  Great  Spirit  In  His  wis- 
dom could  have  created  a  more  elegant  b:rd 
in  plumage,  form,  and  movement,  he  never 
did." 

The  distracted  flocks  that  remained  had 
broken  up  into  small  bauds  or  scattered 
pairs  well  before  the  century  s  end.  A  few 
apparently  survived  lor  a  number  "f  years 
Tlie  ornlthulugUt.  Blward  Howe  Forbush. 
noted  Beveral  more  or  less  authenticated 
records  of  wild  carrltr  pigeons  In  the  early 
years  of  the  20tb  cent-iry:  I'W-odd  lu  Ki>ger.'i. 
Ark..  In  1902,  1  at  .3ar  Harbor.  ^Lilne,  in 
1904;  1  on  the  Black  River  of  Arkansas,  In 
1906;  1  at  St  Vaicent  Quebec  on  Sej-tember 
23,  1907. 

All  of  these,  of  course,   were  k.lled. 

Charlton  Ogburn.  Jr..  who  wrote  "The 
Marauder*."  an  account  of  World  War  n  on 
the  Burma  front.  Is  an  ardent  ani.ileur  or- 
nithologist and  auth  ir  of  many  articles  on 
birds.  For  further  madlng:  "The  Passenger 
Pigeon  Its  Natural  History  and  Extinction." 
by  Arlie  W  -Schorger  (University  of  Wiscon- 
sin Press.  1954 ) . 

Mr  ROBPTJTRON  Mr  Prp.<;idpnt  I 
am  very  reluctant  indeed  to  see  Con- 
gress embark,  first,  upon  the  principle 
of  payinc  taxe.s  en  Federal  land  and, 
.second,  on  raidine  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
a  half  million  dollars  a  fund  which  i.*^ 
urgently  needed  to  preserve  an  adequate 
supply  of  brood  .^it  x-k  if  we  are  to  per- 
petuate one  of  the  most  wonderful  eame 
birds  -we  have  ever  had 


SAN-MAN  INN  OF  MANNING.  INC. 

Mr.  THl'HMOND.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No    1999    S    2"  02 

The  PRF>SIDTNCr  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  .stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislativi  Clekk.  A  bill  'S 
2702'  for  the  relief  of  San-Man  Inn  cf 
Manning.  Inc. 

The  PRESIDINCt  OFFICFP..  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bilP 

There  bcinp  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  AL^ricul-ure  and  Forestry  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration  of 
HR  9914.  This  is  a  House-passed  bill 
and  is  identical  wi:h  S.  2702.  The  mat- 
ter has  been  cleared  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  ARTiculture  and 
Forestry,  the  Serator  from  LxDuisiana 
(Mr.  Ellender]. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection''  Tlie  Chair  hears  none,  and 
U  i-s  so  ordered. 

Mr    THURMOND.      Mr.   President,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed    to   the   consideration   of   HR 
9914. 

The  PRE.'^IDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infoiinaticn 
of  the  Senat-e. 

Tlic  Legislati"ve  Clerk.  A  bill  iH.R. 
9914  for  the  relief  of  San-Maxi  Inn  of 
Manning.  Inc 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ob-ection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
I.';  before  the  Senate,  and  open  to  amend- 
men.  If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 

Mr.  THURMONT).  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanunous  consent  that  S.  2702  be 
indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CERTAIN  L.\NDS  ADMINISTERED  BY 
FISH  AND  \\TLXILIFE  SERVICE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  2138)  to  provide  that  a 
greater  percentage  of  tiie  increase  from 
lands  administered  by  the  Fi&h  and  Wild- 
life Service  of  tlie  Department  of  the 
Interior  be  retuined  to  the  co'unlies  in 
which  such  lauds  are  situated. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  so 
that  there  may  be  a  clear  understanding, 
in  light  of  some  questions  tiiat  have  been 
a.sked  relating  to  the  pending  business, 
it  IS  not  intended  that  final  action  be 
taken  on  ilie  pending  bill  today.  The 
staffs  of  Senators,  as  well  as  others  who 
may  be  interested,  .'-hould  be  on  notice. 

Mr  MIjOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  With  respect  to  S  2138, 
iiumerous  questions  have  been  raised  by 
county  officials  m  my  State  as  to  the 
effects  of  the  bill.  With  tlie  assurance 
of  the  distinguished  acting  majority 
leader  that  no  action  will  be  taken  at 
the  present  time.  I  will  defer  inquiry 
into  that  question  until  Senators  who 
arc  in  charge  of  the  bill  are  in  the 
Chamber. 


THOM.^S  G  MASARYK:  FREEDOM 
FIGHTER;  FOUNT3ER  OF  FREE 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
a  quarter  of  a  centuiy  ago,  one  of  the 
truly  great  20th  century  liberal  statesmen 
of  the  world,  Thomas  G.  Masaryk,  died. 
A  spiritual  product  of  the  Czech  refor- 
mation and  of  honest,  true,  faithful  par- 
ents, he  was  a  physical  product  of  the 
hard  work  required  of  Czechs  and  Slo- 
vaks under  the  old  Austro-Hunganan 
Empire.  His  mind  was  disciplined  by 
earning  his  doctorate  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vienna,  and  the  man  and  the  hour 
met  when  World  War  I  gave  him  an  op- 


portunity to  o-ganize,  lead,  and  achieve 
Czech  independence. 

Spurred  on  by  Woodrow  Wilson's  14 
points,  including  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination of  peoples.  Thomas  G,  Masaryk 
read  the  Czechoslovak  Declaration  of 
Independence  m  Washington,  D.C  . 
October  18,  1918,  and  63  days  later 
entered  Prague  and  took  the  oath  of 
oflace  as  President  of  tiie  independent 
CzechOv^lovak  Ilepublic. 

For  17  year;  he  wa?  President,  until 
ill  health  forced  his  resignation.  In  that 
17-year  span,  he  brought  Czechoslovakia 
from  a  conqueied  province  whose  people 
for  hundreds  cf  years  had  lived  in  serf- 
like  thraldom,  to  a  position  as  the  fore- 
most democracy  of  central  Europe.  The 
praise  of  his  ccuntry  was  on  eveiy  mans 
lips  and  her  products  were  in  the  mar- 
ketplaces in  all  the  nations.  Truly  he 
had  wrought  u  national  miracle  in  less 
than  two  decades. 

Thomas  G.  Ma&ar>-k  s  death  came  as 
the  light  of  lioerty  was  snuffed  out  in 
Czechoslovakia  by  Nazidom's  tanks  arid 
guns. 

But  his  spi.'lt  is  deathless.  It  Lives 
now.  even  in  the  rught  of  a  new  terror, 
and  will  live  on  until  his  country-  raUies 
to  the  magic  and  mysLic  of  Masaryk  in 
a  new  freedom 

When  Thomas  G.  Masaryk  died,  free- 
dom wept.  When  Tliomas  G.  ^lasaryk 
d.ed.  hundreds  of  thousands  of  my  fellow 
Texaits  who  are  of  Czech  extraction  wept 
With  the  wee])mg  millions  around  the 
world.  When  Thomas  G.  Masaryk  died, 
the  heart  of  democracy  broke.  It  bleeds 
yet  for  liim  ard  his  beloved  countiTi  for 
ius  love  of  liberty  and  Czechoslovakia's 
need  for  it. 

His  spirit  lit  es  on  in  the  world.  In  my 
own  State  of  Texas,  various  Slavonic 
organizations:  benevolent,  religious, 
cultural,  musical,  and  atliletic  have  been 
a  force  for  freedom  and  for  good  ai:d 
honest  govenjnent.  They  ha\e  shown 
courage  consi.stently.  In  the  years  fol- 
lowing the  Civil  War,  scores  of  thousands 
of  Czechs  migrated  to  Texas,  settling  on 
the  rich  blackland  farming  belt  that 
runs  nortli  and  south  across  Texas. 
averaging  aboat  50  miles  ;n  width,  just  to 
the  east  of  Dallas. 

It  is  some  of  the  finest  farming  land 
in  a  great  agricultural  State,  and 
the  descendants  of  these  early  Texans 
are  leaders  m  the  professional  and  busi- 
ness life  of  tht  State. 

Yes,  Masaryk's  spirit  lives  on.  Mil- 
lions still  live  wlio  saw  him  in  person, 
and  millions  raore  read  his  call  for  free- 
dom. His  voice  from  hi.^.tory  will  raise 
resistance  from  field  aiid  factory. 

Liberty  is  never  securely  chaiiied;  she 
can  break  any  shackles,  wreck  any  ty- 
rant, call  forth  limitless  allies.  Thomas 
G.  Masaryk's  ciy  for  liberty  whispers 
tlirough  tlie  mountains  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia now.  on  every  breeze,  in  every 
wind.  It  pads  in  the  new  fallen  snow; 
It  runs  with  the  current  m  the  rivers; 
it  grows  grecii  with  the  grass  in  the 
spnng;  it  blossoms  with  the  fruits  and 
the  flowers. 

I  believe  I  know  whereof  I  speak.  I 
was  in  Czechoslovakia  with  our  ad- 
vancing forces  in  the  final  days  of  World 
War  II.     I  saw  liberty  come  to  PUsen, 
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where  the  Czechs  threw  flowers  and 
danced  in  the  streets. 

Surely  other  Thomas  G.  Masaryks 
will  rise  from  those  Czech  mountain- 
sides. With  the  faiths  of  freedom  in 
their  hearts  and  500  years  of  resistance 
to  tyranny  in  their  veins,  there  will  be  a 
new  freedom,  a  reborn  democracy,  an- 
other republic  of  the  Czechs  and  the 
Slovaks. 

The  souls  cf  MasaiTks  and  martyrs 
watch  Czechoslovakia.  Their  day  of  lib- 
eration will  come. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  have  faith  that 
it  will  come  soon,  very  soon.  It  may  seem 
far  away,  but  be  near  at  hand.  When 
liberty  wakens,  tyrants  flee.  Let  liberty 
awaken  m  that  ancient  land. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr,  President,  great 
respect  and  admiration  have  been  ac- 
corded, throughout  the  world,  to  one  of 
the  foremost  world  democrats  and 
champion  of  human  and  national  lib- 
erty and  of  the  rights  of  man.  Thomas 
Garrigue  Masaryk.  the  founder  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Republic.  While  his  name 
remains  indelibly  inscribed  in  the  an- 
nals of  history  and  in  the  hearts  of  free- 
men everywhere,  as  well  as  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Czechoslovak  people  in  particu- 
lar— the  people  who  are  now  suffering 
imder  the  Communist  yoke  in  a  coim- 
try  which  was,  after  the  First  World 
War.  considered  a  model  democracy,  the 
Commimist  regime  exerts  all  efforts  so 
as  to  besmirch  his  memory  and  to  erase 
It  from  the  hearts  of  a  people  faithful 
to  democracy 

Mr.  President,  today,  September  14. 
1962.  marks  the  25th  anniversary  of  this 
great  statesman's  death.  The  Commu- 
nist regime  does  not  allow  a  dignified 
remembrance  of  the  man  who  led  his 
country  to  its  liberty  in  1918,  It  is  fit- 
ting that  proper  words  bo  spoken  m 
remembrance  of  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  this  Czechoslovak  states- 
man who  had  been  honored  by  the 
United  States  through  the  issuance  of 
a  commemorative  stamp  in  the  cham- 
pion-of-liberty  series. 

Thomas  Garrigue  Masaryk,  from  the 
time  of  his  professorship  at  Charles 
University  in  Prague  and  his  first  par- 
ticipation in  public  life,  was  dedicated 
to  the  principles  of  humanitarian  de- 
mocracy, the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
moral  man  in  a  society  governed  by 
democratic,  representative  institutions. 
He  stressed  the  importance  of  the  re- 
ligious hie  and  fought  strenuously  for 
mans  spiritual  wcU-bemg, 

He  advocated  more  education  of  the 
common  people  and  opposed  the  special 
rights  of  the  privileged  social  classes. 
He  fought  for  the  moral  rebirth  of  the 
nation  as  well  as  for  the  full  establish- 
ment of  civil  rights.  He  stood  for  hu- 
manitananism  and  against  autocracy. 
His  is  a  name  that  still,  after  25  long 
years,  brinss  inspiration  ;nto  the  hearts 
of  people  seeking  a  bett*^T  world  in  which 
to  live 

Mr,  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  picceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLL.^ND  n  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


EMBARGO  ON  RUSSIAN  USE  OF 
FREE  WORLD  SHIPPING  FOR 
MILITARY     PURPOSES 

Mr  KEATING,  Mr.  President.  Ralph 
E.  Casey,  president  of  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  Institute,  has  made  an 
importan:  sugu'estion  to  cope  with  the 
continuing  use  by  the  Soviets  of  NATO 
and  othe;-  free  world  ships  to  send  mili- 
tary supjlies  and  other  equipment  to 
Cuba,  He  has  proposed  that  some  of 
the  world's  shipowners  forego  a  few 
extra  dollars  profit  in  the  interest  of  the 
security  of  the  free  world.  This  would 
be  done  by  a  free  world  embargo  c^n 
Soviet  trade  with  Cuba.  It  would/be 
an  effective  way  of  cutting  down  Soviet 
a.s.sistance  to  Cuba.  / 

It  IS  in  jeed  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
policies  of  some  of  our  NATO  allies. 
whom  w€  have  promised  to  assist  and 
defend,  that  no  re.striction  whatever  has 
been  put  on  the  chartering  of  Soviet 
ships  to  reinforce  the  Soviet  military 
and  economic  pasition  in  Cuba.  Ship- 
owners of  Norway,  Britain,  Canada,  and 
other  countries  are  known  to  have  par- 
ticipated in  this  kind  of  deal.  Some  of 
these  nations  benefited  substantially 
from  Ma/shall  plan  aid;  some  are  still 
benefiting,.  It  is  time  that  they — and 
by  that  I  mean  private  citizens  as  well 
a.s  L'ovejnments— stand  up  and  be 
counted  in  the  present  struggle  against 
communism,  which  has  already  enslaved 
such  a  lar'-ie  area  of  Eastern  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  Mr.  Casey's  sug- 
gestion is  an  important  one  that  deserves 
international  consideration  and  support. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
ui  the  Record  an  article  published  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  which 
describes  this  offer  in  greater  detail. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

For  .1  Free  World  Shipowners'  Embargo  on 
Cuba 

iBy  Walter  Hamshar) 

A  top  U.S.  shipping  offlcial  yesterday  called 
upon  the  free  world's  shipowners  to  declare 
a  voluntary  embargo  on  trade  with  Commu- 
nist Cuba. 

Ralph  E.  Casey,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Merchant  Marine  Institute,  which  rep- 
resents a  majority  of  the  Nation's  privately 
owned  ship  companies,  made  the  proposal 
In  a  letter  to  Sir  Colin  Anderson,  chairman 
of  the  International  Chamber  of  Shipping. 

Mr.  Casey  also  sought  White  House  support 
for  his  suggestion.  In  a  telegram  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  he  said,  "An  indication  of 
your  .support  for  this  proposal  would  en- 
hance greatly  the  possibility  of  voluntary 
yet  efTectlve  embargo  on  the  Cuban  trade 
for  the  free  nations  of  the  world." 

The  International  Chamber  of  Shipping, 
headquartered  in  Ixjndon,  is  composed  of  20 
national  shipowner  groups  including  Brit- 
ish, West  German.  Norwegian,  Swedish,  Japa- 
np.se,  and  other  major  maritime  nations  of 
the  free  world.  Mr.  Casey's  organization  is 
a  memt)er. 


Asking  foreign  shipowners  to  forego  some 
of  the  profits  they  have  been  making  out  of 
chartering  their  ships  to  bring  Russian  sup- 
plies to  Cuba,  Mr,  Casey  noted  that  "ships 
under  the  American  flag  have  ceased  to  trade 
with  Cuba." 

"This  embargo  has  been  considered  neces- 
sary not  only  to  our  national  security  but 
to  the  continued  existence  of  our  democratic 
institutions,"  he  said,  "I  cannot  urge  too 
strongly  the  widespread  nature  of  these  s.m- 
timents  in  this  country." 

Mr.  Casey  declined  to  identify  the  na- 
tionality of  ships  trading  with  Cuba,  but  it 
Is  known  that  British,  Norwegian,  Canadian, 
and  other  free  world  shipowners  have  been 
cashing  in  on  profitable  charters  for  carry- 
ing goods  to  the  Island. 

Mr.  Casey  said  that  Sir  Colin  should  find 
It  hard  to  answer  the  embargo  request  with  a 
no.  "I  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a  negative 
response."  he  said,  adding  that  he  had  a 
"couple  of  Ideas"  to  deal  with  It  If  It  was 
made. 

"I  know  that  Russia  does  not  have  enough 
ships  to  carry  the  trade  that  has  been  flow- 
ing to  Cuba,"  Mr.  Casey  commented 

In  his  letter  he  noted  that  Joseph  Cur- 
ran,  president  of  the  National  Maritime 
Union,  had  requested  the  International 
Transport  Workers  Federation  to  ask  its 
member  unions  to  refuse  to  sail  ships  headed 
for  Cuba  with  supplies. 

"This  should  not  be  necessary,"  he  added, 
"It  is  not  a  labor  problem;  it  is  a  matter  of 
concern  to  all  citizens  of  all  free  countries  '' 

Mr,  Curran's  suggestion  got  its  first  rebuff 
yesterday.  Gunvald  Hauge,  chairman  of  the 
Norwegian  Seamen's  Union,  said  In  Oslo  that 
his  union  "as  a  matter  of  course"  could  not 
Join  an  international  boycott  of  ships  trans- 
porting Soviet  goods  and  technicians. 


DEFENSE    DEPARTMENT     METHODS 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr  President,  .several 
weeks  ago  the  Defense  Department  an- 
nounced that  despite  a  competitive  pro- 
curement effort,  it  intended  to  ignore 
the  results  of  the  competition  and  award 
the  contract  for  development  of  an  in- 
ertial  guidance  system  for  the  Titan  III 
rocket  to  A-C  Spark  Plug  Co,  The  finn 
developed  the  Titan  II  system,  but  had 
lost  in  the  competition  for  the  Titan  III, 

The  competition  for  a  new  and  more 
advanced  guidance  system  for  the  Titan 
III  was  won  by  New  York  and  California 
in  cooperation,  Space  Technology  Labo- 
ratories and  American  Bo.'^ch  Arma  of 
Garden  City,  Long  Island.  The  Defense 
Department  does  not  deny  that  the  sys- 
tem they  proposed  is  an  excellent  one, 
more  advanced  than  the  Titan  II.  more 
flexible,  and  more  able  to  meet  the 
varied  missions  for  which  the  Titan  III 
was  designed.  Yet  the  decision  was 
made,  for  rea.sons  which  still  require 
considerable  investigation,  in  an  efloit 
to  downgrade  the  program,  to  adopt  a 
less  good  guidance  system,  and  to  ignore 
entirely  the  more  advanced  proposals 
submitted  in  the  competitive  pioceedings. 

On  the  basis  of  the  preliminary  De- 
partment of  Defense  announcement, 
what  has  now  happened  is  that  not  only 
is  American  Bosch  Arma  deprived  of 
the  work  which  it  fairly  won  after  weeks 
and  months  of  negotiation,  and  which 
would  substantially  advance  our  space 
technology,  but  A-C  Spark  Plug,  which 
has  been  promised  the  work  by  default, 
as  it  were,  is  now  making  a  deliberate 
effort  to  hire  away  the  competent  Arma 
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personnel  who  worked  on  the  winning 
proposal.  That  is  certainly  adding  in- 
sult to  injury. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand  an 
advertisement  by  /.-€  Spark  Plug,  an- 
nouncing that  interviews  will  be  held 
in  Garden  City.  Long  Island — the  home 
of  American  Bosch  Arma — for  scientific 
and  professional  positions.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  not  only  has  A-C  Spark  Plug 
Co.  pirated  the  wcik  legitl,jiately  won 
by  STL  and  Arma.  3Ut  that  now  it  is  de- 
liberately and  flagrmtly  trying  to  pirate 
from  Arma  the  qualified  and  competent 
personnel  who  initially  made  it  p>ossible 
for  Arma  to  come  up  with  a  better  pro- 
posal and  a  better  price. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  example  of 
the  kind  of  industrial  practice  that  is 
fostered  by  the  arbitrary  procurement 
methods  of  the  Defense  Department, 
and.  in  particular,  by  the  complete  dis- 
regard for  competitive  methods  of  pro- 
curement. One  firm  seems  to  get  in  on 
the  inside  track.  I'irst,  it  gets  the  con- 
tract; and  then,  without  competition,  it 
proceeds  to  pirate  the  personnel  of  other 
firms  who  have  re  ied  on  fair  competi- 
tion and  the  merit  of  their  own  pro- 
pasals,  Mr  President.  I  have  already 
called  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Department  of  Defense;  and  at  this  time 
I  am  calling  to  itj  attention  the  most 
recent  attempts  to  take  away  the  per- 
sonnel of  American  Bosch  Arma.  for 
precisely  the  methods  of  procurement 
which  it  supports  are  responsible  for  the 
increasing  monopolization  of  defense 
work  and  the  fact  that  each  year  a 
.smaller  and  smaller  number  of  firms  get 
a  larger  and  larger  share  of  defense 
contracts 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  in  this  case, 
after  all  the  diflQculi  ies  we  have  had  from 
time  to  time.  New  York  and  California 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  because  both 
of  them  are  being  beaten  out  of  this  em- 
ployment, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
same  concern  may  be  in  California,  try- 
ing to  pirate  workers  away  from  firms 
established  therp 


THE  YOUNGER  GENERATION 
DEFIES  COMMUNISM 

Mr,  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs 
in  our  continuing  cold  war  confrontation 
with  communism  is  the  basic  failure  of 
the  Communists  in  many  area5  of  the 
world  to  succeed  in  the  biainwashing 
tactics  they  espouse,  their  failure  to 
extinguish  the  spark  of  freedom  and 
initiative  in  every  human  being. 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  obvious 
points  to  be  observed  since  the  Berlin 
wall  was  erected  last  summer  is  the 
continuing  effort  of  East  German  youth 
to  make  their  escape  from  communism. 
Even  though  these  boys  grew  up  under 
nazism,  and  then  communism  and.  in 
fact,  have  never  really  known  what  free- 
dom is,  they  know  enough  to  rebel 
against  Ulbrichfs  tyranny,  and  they 
dare  to  face  death,  to  get  away  from  it. 
It  is  most  regrettable  that  some  of  them — 
and  they  deserve  our  prayers — have  met 
that  fate. 


This  very  valid  and  importarit  point 
is  most  pei-suasively  made  m  an  edi- 
torial that  appeared  recently  in  the 
Utica  (N.Y.I  Observer-Dispatch.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  editorial  by  Edward  Shields, 
be  printed  in  the  RF,roRD,  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Born  Nazis.  Reared  as  Reds,  Thet  Die  for 
Freedom 

(By  Edward  Shields) 

Berun. — They  were  born  in  the  flames  of 
the  dying  Reich,  and  from  their  first  day  of 
school  they  were  in  the  hands  of  Communist 
educators. 

They  were  part  of  the  generation  to  which 
Walter  Ulbrlcht  and  the  "revolutionary  vet- 
erans" were  to  pass  the  Marxist-Leninist 
torch. 

Where  are  they  today,  as  they  reach  ma- 
turity? 

Peter  Fechter.  18.  is  buried  in  an  East 
Berlin  cemetery.  He  bled  to  death,  crum- 
pled against  the  Communist  wall,  while  the 
"f>eople8  police"  who  fired  the  machine- 
pistol  bullets  into  his  head  and  body  refused 
to  give  him  medical  help. 

Helmut  Kubiet,  18,  Peters  friend,  is  with 
relatives  in  West  Berlin,  still  suffering  from 
shock,  but  determined  to  leave  Berlin  for 
some  point  far  from  the  wall.  Helmut  scram- 
bled over  it  a  split  second  before  Peter  was 
shot  down, 

Hans  Dieter  Wesa.  19,  Is  In  a  newly  filled 
grave  in  Eybach.  in  West  Germany.  He  never 
saw  Eybach.  For  a  second  he  may  have  felt 
the  free  soil  of  West  Berlin  before  Com- 
munist "Peoples  Police  "  fired  more  than  30 
bullets  into  his  head  and  body  as  he  Jumped 
a  wire  border  fence. 

Richard  Kuetcr,  16,  Is  in  prison  in  East 
Germany  for  a  10-year  term  and  at  least 
nine  of  his  friends,  aged  17  to  23,  are  also 
serving  long  terms.  They  were  caught  while 
stealing  a  truck  in  a  desperate  plan  to  crash 
it  through  the  Berlin  wall 

Joachim  X.  (his  relatives  are  still  in  East 
Germany),  19,  Is  In  West  Germany.  He 
slipped  away  from  the  East  German  Com- 
munist youth  ship  Voelkerfreudschaft 
(peoples  friendship)  at  the  Red-?pon6ored 
World  Youth  Festival  in  Helsinki  and  hid 
out  with  a  Finnish  friend  until  the  festival 
was  over  and  the  ship  saUed  without  him. 
At  least  40  others  did  the  same. 

Wilfred  Thews,  15,  is  still  in  a  West  Berlin 
hospital  and  will  probably  be  permanently 
crippled.  He  was  hit  by  seven  bullets,  in 
the  head,  back,  and  shoulders,  when  he 
swam  a  border  canal  under  Communist  gun- 
fire to  West  Berlin  on  May  23. 

The  list  is  far  from  complete.  Hundreds 
more  teenagers  are  known  to  have  gone  Into 
Communist  prisons  and  "reeducation  Insti- 
tutions"— labor  camps. 

These  are  the  last  crop  of  war  babies  and 
their  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  When 
they  were  old  enough  for  school,  or  even  nur- 
series, they  entered  institutions  where  the 
courses  were  aimed  first  at  making  them  100- 
percent   Communists 

In  their  playtime  they  were  dressed  in  red 
neckerchiefs  and  drilled  with  toy  rifles  "to 
defend  our  Socialist  farmers  and  workers 
state." 

When  they  entered  their  teens,  most  of 
them  were  signed  up  in  the  Free  German 
Youth  with  its  blue  blouses,  "voluntary" 
larmwork.  and  more  hours  of  tedious  Com- 
munist lectures. 

Many  of  them  were  taught  to  shoot  with 
small  arms,  to  drive  motorcycles,  even  to 
parachute,  In  the  paramilitary  "sport  and 
technique  association." 


They  learned  Russian  They  went  Into 
the  vocational  courses  for  which  the  party 
decided  they  were  fitted.  They  went  through 
Communist  comlng-of-age  ceremonies,  a 
travesty  of  confirmation. 

They  heard  continuously,  yeair  in  and  year 
out,  how  lucky  they  were  to  be  getting  a 
free  education,  free  medical  care,  free  vaca- 
tions from  the  state,  and  how  proud  they 
must  be  to  pnipare  to  take  their  part  In 
building  It. 

And  when  they  were  18,  or  17  or  16  they 
risked,  and  oft<;n  gave,  their  lives  to  win 
the  one  thing  they  missed  in  the  Commu- 
nist curriculum — freedom. 


THE   25TH   ANNIVERSARY  OF 
MASARYKS  DEATH 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  25th  anniver.saiy  of  the  death 
of  Thomas  Garrigue  Masaryk,  the  first 
President  and  founder  of  the  Republic  of 
Czechoslovakia.  Masaiyk  was  a  sincere 
believer  in  the  values  of  representative 
government  and  the  right  of  all  peoples 
to  self-determination.  His  nation  was 
in  many  ways  a  model  for  other  Euro- 
pean states,  and  by  his  own  example  he 
offered  to  the  world  a  lesson  in  honesty, 
integrity,  and  determination. 

Although  Czechoslovakia  lies  today 
under  the  yoke  of  Communist  tyranny, 
and  its  people  are  not  allowed  to  cele- 
brate his  achievements,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  his  memory  lives  in  the 
hearts  of  all  freemen,  and  particularly 
in  the  hearts  of  those  of  Czechoslovak 
origin  who  are  some  of  the  very  fine  citi- 
zer^  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  take  the  op- 
porttmity  to  include  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  brief  appreciation  of  Thomas 
Masaryk,  prepared  by  the  Council  of 
Free  Czechoslovakia,  which  points  out 
with  perspective  and  perception  the  im- 
portance of  this  Czech  patriot.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

T.  G.  Masaryk,  1850-1937-1962— He  Passed 
AwAT    25    YEAR.S    Ago 

The  Council  of  Free  Czechoslovakia  re- 
minds all  Czechs  and  Slovaks  at  home  and 
abroad  as  well  as  the  whole  cultured  world 
that,  on  September  14.  19t>2.  a  quarter  of  a 
century  has  already  elapsed  since  the  death 
of  the  great  philosopher  and  founder  of  the 
Czechslovak  Republic,  T.  G.  Masaryk.  Of 
course  it  was  only  his  body  and  soul  that 
left  us.  In  our  thoughts,  in  our  daily  life 
and  in  otir  ix)litical  struggle  he  is  with  us 
more  than  ever.  All  democratic  Czechs  and 
Slovaks  are  inspired  by  his  example  and  be- 
lieve In  the  democracy  he  wanted,  in  a  de- 
mocracy of  free  and  responsible  people,  in 
a  humanitarian  democracy  of  high  cultural 
standards. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  after  Masaryk's 
death  we  see  his  personality  from  a  higher 
vantage  point  and  in  a  deeper  historical 
context.  And  from  this  vantage  point, 
which  only  history  can  offer.  Masaryk's  per- 
sonality. Masaryk's  teachings,  and  Masaryk's 
work  appear  in  a  new  light. 

During  the  time  of  his  professorship  at 
Charles  University  and  his  public  activity, 
his  contemporaries  considered  Masaryk  as 
being  too  modern  and  too  radical.  In  his 
classes  he  discussed  Western  philosophical 
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Ideas.  Ir. :)e  kr.own  at  that  time  in  CVerh 
academic  circles.  He  developed  h;s  own 
philosophy  of  Czech  history  He  advocated 
the  emancipation  of  women  and  was  opposed 
to  their  Inferior  position  in  the  family  and 
in  public  life.  He  opposed  the  domination 
of  the  state  by  one  single  church,  and  fo\ight 
bitterly  against  the  prejudices  against  Jews. 
He  advocated  more  advanced  education  of 
the  common  people  and  opposed  the  special 
rights  of  the  privileged  social  classes.  He 
fought  for  the  moral  rebirth  of  the  nation 
as  well  as  for  the  full  establishment  of  civil 
rights.  He  stocxl  for  humanitarianlsm  and 
against  autocracy.  In  the  later  part  of  his 
life  he  opposed  the  Austro-Hungarian  mon- 
archy and  fought  for  its  dismemberment 
and  for  the  self-determination  of  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian nations.  He  favored  the  re- 
publican form  of  the  new  Czechoslovak  state. 

In  the  prime  of  his  life  Masaryk  was  so 
radical  that  even  in  his  own  nation  he  had 
a  very  small  number  of  followers.  But  with 
the  Increased  education  of  the  miasses  and 
after  the  young  intelligentsia  entered  into 
responsible  positions  and,  of  course,  aft«r 
World  War  I  broke  out,  Masaryk's  ideas 
were  more  and  more  accepted.  And  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Czechoslovak 
stiite  they  became  par:  of  the  nati^inal  cul- 
ture 

But  even  then,  despite  l;is  age.  Masaryk 
was  the  strongest  progressive  force  in  the 
nation.  More  and  more  lie  put  into  effect 
the  principles  of  his  humanitarian  de- 
mocracy. For  instance,  he  brought  about 
the  acceptance  of  compulsory  establishment 
of  municipal  libraries.  Likewise,  he  was 
Instrumental  in  establishing  a  C')operation 
of  Germ.an  political  parties  in  the  govern- 
ment. His  concep'iou  ul  a  federated  Europe 
anticipated  the  Comrnur.  Market  and  the 
probable  fuuire  ptlrical  unlfiration  of  Eu- 
rope 

As  a  rule,  25  years  after  the  death  of  a 
successful  statesman  or  thinker,  he  cannot 
be  considered  as  a  modern  radical.  This 
does  not  apply  to  Masaryk  for  two  reasons. 
First,  the  principles  of  humanitarian  de- 
mocracy were  rejected  and  crushed  among 
a  large  portion  of  mankind.  This  also  hap- 
pened within  his  own  nation.  Civil  rights 
are  rejected  and  replaced  by  terrorism  and 
mass  murder  in  Communist  countries 
Secondly,  Masaryk's  political  principles  and 
humanitarian  ideals  would  have  been  still 
leading  the  political  life  of  our  nation  if  it 
were  free.  Nothing  more  modern  can  be 
found.  The  problem  would  be  only  their 
fuller    development    and    realization. 

And  as  far  as  the  dictatorships  of  dif- 
ferer;'  kinds  are  concerned,  history  already 
has  rejected  many  of  them.  The  Fascist 
and  Nazi  regimes  fell  and  their  gri'esome 
error  has  been  acknowledged  even  by  the 
majority  of  their  erstwhile  followers.  Still 
in  existence  are  only  the  Communist  dicta- 
torships and  S(.  me  personal  dict<itorships  in 
Latin  countries  But  many  of  the  South 
Amei  lean  dict,<ti  rships  fell  and  the  other 
ones  as  well  as  tlie  Comn^unlst  dictator- 
ships will  fall.  The  power  of  himianitarian 
and  democratic  ideals  is  Irresistible  even  If 
it  opposes  the  use  of  phy.slcal  force. 

Thus  at  the  25th  anniversary  of  Masaryk's 
death  we  conceive  of  him  more  as  the  lead- 
er of  the  future  development  of  mankind 
than  as  a  histori-al  personality.  His  phil- 
osophical and  political  legacy  is  more  a  pro- 
gram for  the  future  than  a  m.ere  historical 
reality.  Even  the  dead  Ma.-aryk  is  a  live 
spiritual  force  that  Inspires  millions  of  peo- 
ple and  that  will  Influence  the  future  politi- 
cal and  social  organization  r>f  mankind  In 
a  way.  Masaryk  is  more  m-xlern  now  than 
during  his  lifetime.  Also  the  future  libera- 
tion of  Czechs  and  Slovaks  will  bf>  rarri^d 
out  under  his  banner,  which  wp  f:Ilow 
proudly  and  with  dedication. 


REQUEST  FOR  PRESIDENTIAL  AU- 
THORITY TO  CALL  UP  RESERV- 
ISTS 

Mr.  HRUSK.\.  Mr.  President,  the 
unanimous  action  taken  yesterday  on 
Senate  Joint  Re.solution  224,  granting  the 
President  standby  authority  to  call  up 
the  Restivf.s.  demonstrates  this  Na- 
tion's determination  to  respond  im- 
mediately and  decisively  to  any  emerg- 
ency which  threatens  our  freedom — 
whether  it  arises  90  or  9,000  miles  away. 

I  trust  that  the  meaning  of  the  Sen- 
ate action  ■*-ill  not  be  lost  on  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev or  his  Havana  puppet  whose  "de- 
fensive" military  buildup  fools  no  one, 
least  of  all  the  countries  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

When  a  .similar  resolution  was  con- 
.<idercd  la.st  summer  in  the  face  of  the 
Berlin  crisis,  the  Congress  responded 
quickly  and  effectively  to  the  President's 
reque.'^L,  enabling  him  to  meet  head  on 
the  Ru.-.sian  threat.  As  a  result.  West 
Berlin  today  remains  free,  although 
bordered  by  a  "wall  of  shame." 

The  mobilization  last  year  of  nearly 
150.000  membeis  of  the  Ready  Reserve 
testified  to  the  high  degree  of  prepared- 
ness of  our  citizen-soldiers.  They  had 
no  easy  task  to  perform  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, suffered  severe  personal  hard- 
ship by  returning  to  active  service. 

In  too  many  cases,  their  burden  was 
made  heavier,  when  on  their  return  from 
active  duty,  they  have  had  difficulty  in 
reclaiming  their  old  jobs.  Their  per- 
formance, however,  won  the  gratitude  of 
their  fellow  cotmtrymen  and  the  respect 
of  our  enemies. 

It  is  not  easy  for  Congress  to  make  it 
possible  to  call  so  soon  again  for  services 
of  our  Ready  Resei-ve.  While  no  new 
clouds  of  war  darken  the  horizon,  the 
President  feels  that  continuing  crises 
compel  such  precautionary  action.  The 
understanding  and  support  which  this 
resolution  received  throughout  the  coun- 
try serves  to  indicate  the  willingness  to 
pay  any  price  to  protect  our  freedom. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
amendments  to  the  resolution  wisely  took 
into  account  the  lessons  of  last  year's 
callup.  They  will  go  far  to  avoid  a  rep- 
etition of  them  and  should  promote 
fairer  distribution  of  the  responsibility. 
I  note  with  gratitude  Secretary  McNa- 
maras  testimony  that  in  the  event  it 
becomes  necessary  to  exercise  this  new 
authority,  the  armed  services  will  first 
plan  to  fill  their  needs  by  encouraging 
reenlistments  and  by  promoting  volun- 
taiT  recruitments.  Only  if  these  actions, 
together  with  increasing  the  draft,  do 
not  meet  the  needs  will  the  authority 
to  call  up  the  Reserves  involuntarily  be 
used. 

One  amendment  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee places  the  burden  of  any  future 
Re.^erve  callup  on  those  who  have  had 
only  6  months  of  active  duty  and  are 
on  drill  pay  status  with  organized  units. 
This  should  uo  far  to  attain  equity  and 
fairness  in  meeting  our  manpower  re- 
quirements by  the  assurance  that  only 
those  with  relatively  less  military  serv- 
icf^  will  be  called. 

Furthermore,  the  committee  clearly 
spelled   out   exemptions  from  recall  to 


duty  for  members  of  the  Ready  Reserve, 
not  only  involuntarily  ordered  to  active 
duty  last  year  but  who  had  their  enlist- 
ment or  periods  of  active  duty  extended. 

Mr.  President,  although  some  of  us 
voted  for  the  resolution  reluctantly,  we 
voted  aye  because  we  do  not  wish  to 
deny  the  Commander  in  Chief  any  re- 
quest he  considers  essential  "to  provide 
for  the  common  defense."  Hence,  it  was 
that  the  Senate  acted  so  decisively  yes- 
terday. The  doubts  about  the  proposal, 
raised  in  light  of  last  year's  experience 
with  the  callup.  have  been  substantially 
removed  by  several  amendments  to  the 
resolution. 

The  President's  request  for  this  reso- 
lution results  in  a  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples that  the  Ready  Reserves  should 
be  called  upon  only  in  event  of  a  national 
emergency.  It  would  be  well  that  he 
consider  between  now  and  next  January 
what  the  future  will  bring  by  way  of 
continuance  of  present  world  conditions 
to  judge  the  necessity  for  an  increase  in 
the  Regular  Forces  rather  than  to  resort 
to  a  repetition  of  this  type  of  action. 


PROPOSED  INTERNATIONAL  CON- 
FERENCE ON  CONSERVATION  OF 
FISHERIES  IN  THE  HIGH  SEAS 
AND  ESTUARINE  WATERS  OF  THE 
WORLD 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  reso- 
lution that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  that  the  President  propose  an 
international  conference  on  the  con- 
sei-vation  of  fisheries  in  the  high  seas  and 
estuarine  waters  of  the  world.  I  submit 
the  resolution  today  on  behalf  of  myself, 
the  Senators  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
Saltonst.all  and  Mr  Smith],  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  B.^rt- 
lett]  ;  but  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  lie  on  the  desk,  m  order  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  additional 
Senators  to  join  in  sponsoring  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  For  how 
long  a  time  does  the  Senator  fiom  Wash- 
ington wish  to  have  the  resolution  lie  on 
the  desk? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Until  next  Tues- 
day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER .  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  to 
those  of  us  from  States  on  the  Atlantic, 
the  gulf,  or  the  Pacific  coast,  the  de- 
sirability of  such  a  world  conference  is. 
I  believe,  obvious. 

Fishei-ies  are  an  important  economic 
and  employment  factor  in  the  22  of  our 
50  States  which  front  the  oceans,  and 
to  a  degree  in  the  8  others  which 
border  the  Great  Lakes  which  we  share 
with  Canada. 

Our  fisheries  are  inteiTiational.  and 
the  problems  which  confront  our  fi.sher- 
ies  and  those  of  other  nations  of  the 
world  are  international. 

These  problems  have  mcrea.'^ed  enor- 
mously since  World  War  II,  with  more 
and  more  nations  competing  for  the  rich 
resources  of  the  sea,^,  and  with  the  world 
demand  for  high  protein  foods  from  the 
marine  environment  ever  increasins?. 
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One  of  these  problems  is  maintaining^ 
the  species  which  man  has  found  most 
desirable  as  food,  and  also  the  species 
for  which  important  mdustrial  u.ses  have 
been  found.  For  several  species,  the 
peril  point  already  has  been  reached:  for 
others,  it  is  approaching.  This  is  occur- 
ring all  over  the  world  at  a  time  when 
there  is  a  world  population  explosion. 

The  world  population,  now  estimated 
at  3  billion,  has  virtually  doubled  since 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  is  ex- 
pected by  our  Bureau  of  Census  experts 
to  double  again,  to  6  billion,  by  the  year 
2000. 

U.S.  p>opulation  will  top  200  million 
by  1970,  our  Bureau  of  the  Census  esti- 
mates, and  Will  be  over  300  million  by 
the  year  2000.  only  38  years  away 

With  these  population  increases  there 
will  inevitably  be  increased  demands  for 
protein  foods,  from  whatever  source  they 
may  be  obtained;  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal sources  is  the  sea  and  shore. 

Clearly  we  must  begin  to  think  about 
the  conservation  of  these  resources.  We 
must  think  about  it  internationally.  The 
nations  of  the  world  must  not  only  be- 
uin  to  think  about  conservation,  but 
must  do  sonicthinti  about  it;  and  that 
requires  understanding,  mutual  aeree- 
ments.  and  accommodations,  which  in 
my  opinion  can  be  arrived  at  only 
through  an  international  conference 
such  as  the  one  which  Senator  Salton- 
STALL,  Senator  Smith.  Senator  B.^rtlett, 
and  I  propose  in  this  brief  and  readily 
understandable  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  also  concerned 
about  the  future  of  our  own  US  fisheries 
industry,  in  this  era  of  vastly  augmented 
competition  for  the  food  resources  of 
the  seas. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  world  catch 
has  doubled,  while  that  of  the  United 
States  has  declined. 

Since  World  War  II.  the  United  States 
has  slipped  from  second  to  fifth  place 
among  the  leading  maritime  nations  of 
the  world;  and  today  we  trail  Japan. 
Soviet  Russia,  Communist  China,  and 
Peru  in  the  total  catch.  Each  of  them  is 
making  great  gains  in  its  fisheries. 

As  my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts  ^  Mr.  SmithI 
and  I  have  pointed  out  on  the  Senate 
floor,  much  of  the  increa.se  achieved  by 
Soviet  Russia  and  by  Japan  has  been  in 
ocean  areas  adjacent  to  or  not  distant 
from  our  shores.  More  than  a  dozen 
nations  are  fishing  off  the  New  England 
coast,  with  the  largest  and  most  efficient 
fleet  being  that  of  Soviet  Ru.ssia. 

Russia  also  is  very  active  in  North 
Paciflc  waters,  particularly  in  the  Gulf 
of  Alaska.  In  the  North  Pacific  an  at- 
tempt to  maintain  some  sort  of  balance 
and  conserve  fisheries  stocks  of  halibut 
and  salmon  has  been  made  by  interna- 
tional commissions  composed  of  the 
United  States.  Canada,  and  Japan,  and 
there  has  been  discussion  that  Ru.ssia 
may  also  become  a  member. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  is  po.s.sible,  or 
probable,  or  even  at  this  time  desirable, 
but  I  do  believe  that  it  would  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  peoples  of  the  world  and  to 
the  governments  participating  if  there 
was  an  international  understanding  of 
conservation  needs  and  an  international 


agreement  to  observe  uniform  conserva- 
tion practices  on  the  liigh  seas 

Mr  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
resolution  which  Senators  Smith,  Sal- 
tonstall.  and  Bartlett  join  me  in  offer- 
ing today  will  be  reported  favorably  by 
the  committee  to  which  it  is  referred  and 
adopted  by  the  Senate  before  the  ad- 
journment of  this  Congress. 

It  is  my  hope  also  that  when  this 
world  fisheries  conference  is  proposed 
by  the  President  and  when  it  takes  place. 
in  whichever  countn.'  or  city  it  may  be 
held,  tnat  my  distinpuished  colleague. 
Senator  Smith  of  Ma.ssachusetts,  will  be 
a  most  active  participant. 

Senator  Smith  has  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  fisheries  and  the  problems  of  the 
fishery  industry  that  is  unique  m  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Prior  to 
coming  to  the  Senate.  Ben  Smith  .served 
as  mayor  of  the  principal  fishmg  port  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  and  perJiaps  our  old- 
est and  most  historic  fishmg  port  on 
either  coast.  Gloucester.  Mass.  Both,  in 
his  public  career  and  in  his  private  life, 
he  iias  endeavored  witii  honor  and  dis- 
tinction to  advance  the  fisheries  indus- 
tries, not  only  of  his  native  city  and 
his  State,  but  also  of  the  Nation 

Senator  Smith,  at  the  end  of  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress,  is  voluntarily  re- 
tiring from  the  U.S,  Senate,  where  he  has 
richly  earned  the  friendship  and  esteem 
of  all  of  us. 

Mr  President,  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
fortune, not  only  to  the  fisheries  indus- 
try but  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  if  his  voluntary  departure  from 
the  Senate  were  to  terminate  his  service 
to  the  industry  and  the  Nation. 

Sooner  or  later,  an  international  fish- 
eries conference  sucii  as  we  propose  m 
the  resolution  introduced  today  will  of 
necessity  take  place.  The  growing  and 
vigorous  competition  for  the  resources 
of  the  seas  will  demand  it.  And  when  it 
does  take  place  it  is  my  hope  tiiat  Sen- 
ator Smith  be  assigned  a  leaduig  role 
in  presenting  the  position  of  the  United 
States  and  in  participating  in  its  deci- 
sions 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  which  has  leg- 
islative jurisdiction  over  the  commercial 
fisheries  of  the  United  States,  I  person- 
ally will  feel  a  great  loss  when  Senator 
Smith  departs  from  our  midst.  His 
coim.sel  and  his  guidance  to  the  commit- 
tee and  myself  have  been  invaluable.  If 
there  is  any  other  i)er.son  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  who  has  had 
practical,  direct,  day-to-day  knowledge 
of  fisheries  gained  from  experience  m  the 
industry,  I  do  not  know  him. 

I  would  like  to  see  more  such  people 
elected  to  the  Congress,  more  fisheries 
centers  represented  by  people  with  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  industry, 
knowledge  gained  by  practical  experi- 
ence. 

In  my  home  State  of  Washington  there 
is  such  an  aspirant  for  a  seat  in  Con- 
gress. He  has  just  been  successful  in 
the  primaries  which  were  held  in  Wash- 
ington Tue.sday.  in  which  he  sought  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  Congress 
from  the  Second  District  of  Washin.eton. 
Many  of  us  in  the  Senate  know  him  be- 
cause for  4  years  he  served  as  the  fish- 


eries expert  on  the  professional  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  leaving 
that  post  to  .serve  as  director  of  the 
Washington  State  Department  of  Fish- 
eries, a  position  from  '^^hich  he  resigned 
last  year. 

Milo  Moore,  of  whom  I  speak,  is  the 
son  of  a  fisherman  and  fish  merchaxit, 
and  in  his  early  years  followed  in  his 
father's  footsteps.  For  a  number  of 
years  he.  like  Senator  Smith,  ■was  mayor 
of  his  home  city.  From  1945  to  1549  he 
served  as  State  director  of  fisheries  un- 
der Gov.  Mon  Wallgren,  who  pre- 
viously, as  many  of  us  will  recall,  was  a 
distinguished  Member  of   this  body. 

From  1949  to  1951  Mr.  Moore  was  fish- 
eries consultant  to  the  Government  of 
Greece  under  our  Government  s  aid  pro- 
gram, and  from  early  m  1952  until  Sep- 
tember 1954.  he  advised  the  Government 
of  South  Korea  on  its  fisheries 

As  a  member  of  the  profe.ssional  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  he  spe- 
cialized on  fisheries  legislation  and  gave 
notable  assistance  in  connection  with 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956.  in 
which  Congress  affected  a  broad  reor- 
ganization of  our  fisheries  services,  and 
also  in  much  other  constructive  legisla- 
tion for  the  l>enefit  of  fisheries  and 
fishermen. 

Mr.  Moore  has  served  on  both  inter- 
state and  international  fisheries  com- 
missions and  is  a  dedicated  proponent 
of  conservation,  such  as  that  proposed 
in  the  resolution  my  colleagues  and  I 
submit  today. 

We  are  hop)eful  that  he  will  be  able 
to  participate  in  the  International  Con- 
ference or  in  negotiations  leading  up  to 
the  International  Fisheries  Conference. 
If  we  do  not  take  the  initiative  and  do 
.-something  about  having  conservation 
practices  adhered  to  by  all  the  nations 
using  the  high  seas,  very  soon,  in  the 
next  two  or  three  generations,  there  will 
not  be  any  fish  for  any  coiunry  to  take 
from  the  international  waters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
•the  resolution  will  he  on  the  desk,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 

The  resolution  S  Res.  392)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Increasing  world  population 
and  the  consequent  growing  demand  for 
animal  protein,  together  with  industrial  and 
economic  development  In  all  parts  of  the 
world  have  resulted  in  remarkable  expan- 
sion of  world  fishing  effort:   and 

Whereas  technological  developments  ha  /e 
vastly  improved  mans  abllltj-  to  harvest  the 
living  resources  of  the  sea;   and 

Whereas  estuarine  fishery  resources,  to 
which  little  attention  has  beeo  devoted  on  a 
worldwide  basis  in  spite  of  their  Increasing 
Importance  as  a  source  of  human  food, 
present  unique  scientific  and  technical 
problems:  and 

Whereas  these  developments  raise  new 
technical  and  scientific  conservation  prob- 
lems the  solution  of  which  would  best  be 
approached  on  a  worldwide  basis  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President  should  propose  an  In- 
ternational conference  on  the  conservation 
of  fishery  resources  to  consider  the  technical, 
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economic,  and  scientific  problems  relating  to 
the  conservation,  utilization,  and  regulation 
of  living  marine  resources  In  the  high  seaa 
and  estuarine  waters  of  the  world,  and  that 
government.  Industrial,  scientific,  and  tech- 
nical participation  m  such  conference  on  aa 
wide  a  basis  as  may  be  practicable  should  be 
encuur.iged. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  Pi-esident  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON      I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  join  the 
distm^ished  Senator  from  Washington, 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee. 
in  his  commendation  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr  Smith] 
Senator  Ben  Smith  is  one  of  the  most 
diligent,  cooperative,  and  perceptive 
Members  of  this  body.  I  deeply  reeret 
that  he  is  not  going  to  be  with  us.  He  is 
voluntarily  retiring  from  service  in  the 
Senate.  I  hope  the  President  of  the 
United  States  wall  find  other  important 
assignments  for  him  to  fulfill,  and  the 
proposal  which  has  been  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington  in  respect  to 
the  international  conference  on  prob- 
lems of  the  fishing  indu.'^tiy  seems  a  very 
logical  assignment. 

I  know  of  the  keen  and  devoted  in- 
terest that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Smith!  has  had  in  the 
fishing  nidustry.  He  has  worked  side  by 
side  with  the  Senator  from  Washington 
and  other  Senators  here  who  have  at- 
tempted to  preserve,  and  even  to  ex- 
pand, the  American  fishing  industry. 

I  merely  wanted  to  add  my  word  to 
the  kindly  and  well-deserved  remarks 
about  the  Senator  from  Massachu.setts 
!  Mr.  Smith  1. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota.  I  a^ain  stress  the 
urgency  of  such  an  int-ernational  con- 
ference, because  the  increase  of  fishina 
on  the  high  seas,  in  many  cases  with  a 
complete  lack  of  conservation  practice.'; 
by  certain  nations  which  have  the  right 
to  fish  in  international  water.s.  will  result 
to  the  detriment  of  every  nation.  I 
am  sure  those  nations  understand  it  and 
will  agree  to  some  reasonable  means  by 
which  all  of  us  will  adhere  to  conserva-^ 
tion  practices  in  fi.'^heries  We  do  it  in 
the  United  States.  We  restrict  our  own 
people  pretty  well  in  the  practice  of  con- 
.servation.  but.  unfortunately,  some  of 
the  other  couni nes  do  not  I  think  when 
the  importance  of  such  measures  to  the 
future  of  fisheries  on  the  hiuh  seas  i.-^ 
brought  to  the  attention  of  many  of  the 
countries  m  which  fishing  is  a  great  in- 
dustry, they  will  come  to  an  agreement 
with  us. 


A     FORCEFUL     U.S.     RESPONSE     TO 
SOVIET  PROVOCATION  IN  CUBA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  So- 
viet inteiTention  m  this  hemisphere  has 
had  at  least  two  salutary  effects:  First. 
It  has  sharpened  our  awareness  of  the 
dangerous  vulnerability  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica to  Soviet  penetration:  and.  second,  it 
has  clarified  our  determination,  by  the 
policy  statement  of  our  President  and  the 
many  utterances  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress, to  resLst  and  defeat  ag^'ression  not 
only  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  spe- 
cifically here  in  this  hemisphere. 


Every  Member  of  this  body  will  cer- 
tainly welcome  the  timely  and  forthiight 
declaration  of  principle  by  President 
Kennedy  at  his  news  conference  yester- 
day. It  would  not  be  surprising  Lf  this 
statement  by  our  President  were  to  be- 
come known  as  the  Kennedy  doctrine — a 
modern  application  of  the  principles  of 
the  historic  Monroe  Doctrine  to  the  re- 
cent developments  m  our  hemisphere. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks the  President's  opening  remarks 
at  his  news  conference  of  yesterday,  as 
well  as  hi;>  answers  regarding  the  cir- 
cumstance.>  under  which  we  would  act 
under  the  terms  of  the  Moni-oe  Doctrine 
and  our  other  treaty  commitments  to 
safeguard  our  security  and  the  security 
of  our  nei,i;hbors  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER  Mr.  Hart 
in  the  Chan  '  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered 

'See  e.vhibit    1.) 

Mr  HI'MPHREY  Mr.  President,  in 
his  statement  and  amplifying  remarks, 
the  President  raised  a  number  of  points 
which  bear  rep^'atinu  and  closer  study 
by  every  infonned  American  citizen. 
Needless  o  say,  they  should  also  be 
studied— rideed.  memorized — by  any 
potential  aetressor,  by  our  Latin  Amer- 
ican ftienis,  and  by  our  NATO  allies. 
Permit  nir.  ih.en,  to  summarize  in  my 
own  words  what  I  look  upon  as  the  heart 
of  President  Kennedy's  me.ssage,  or  the 
Kennedy  doctrine. 

First.  Castro's  betrayal  of  his  own 
revolution  and  indeed,  of  his  own  peo- 
ple and  CO  intry.  and  the  economic  dis- 
location brought  about  by  his  Marxist- 
Leninist  enemas  have  thrown  Mr.  Castro 
and  Cuba  into  the  clutches  of  the  Soviet 
bea!-  Cubi  now.  under  the  regime  of 
Dr  Castro,  pursues  a  policy  of  calcu- 
lated hostiL.ty  toward  the  United  States. 

Second.  Cuba  is  not  now  a  military 
threat  to  the  United  State's,  but  if  it 
ever  becomes  one,  then  no  Soviet  threats 
or  Commuriist  weapons  will  prevent  us 
from  nullifying  this  threat.  We  shall 
remove  it.  As  the  President  clearly 
stated: 

If  at  any  time  the  Communist  buildup 
in  Cuba  were  to  endanger  or  Interfere  with 
our  security  m  any  way.  Including  our  base 
at  Guantanamo.  our  passiige  to  the  Panama 
Canal,  our  riissile  and  space  activities  at 
Cape  Canaveral,  or  the  lives  of  American  citi- 
zens in  this  country,  or  if  Cube  should  ever 
attempt  to  i-xport  Its  aggressive  purposes 
by  force  or  the  threat  of  force  against  any 
nation  In  this  hemisphere,  or  become  an 
ofTensive  military  base  of  significant  capacity 
for  the  Sovle-:  Union,  then  this  country  will 
do  whatever  must  be  done  to  protect  its 
o\«,  11  security  and  that  of  its  allies. 

Those   were  the  words  of  the  Pi'esi- 

dent.  To  my  mind,  they  represent  a 
clear-cut,  meaningful  declaration  of 
American  piilicy  which  friend  and  foe 
alike  should  learn,  respect,  and  under- 
stand I  am  pleased.  Mr.  President,  that 
what  our  P  esident  had  to  say  in  his 
news  conference  yesterday  is  very  much 
the  same  so  t  of  philosophy  and  state- 
ment as  it  V  as  my  privilege  to  make  in 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday.  I  have  long  be- 
lieved that   we  must  remove  any  am- 


biguity, any  lack  of  clarity  from  our 
position  on  the.se  important  matters  of 
national  and  hemispheric  .security. 

Third,  we  propose  to  isolate  the  Castro 
viiTiS  in  this  hemisphere  through  close 
consultation  with  the  Organization  of 
American  States — though  always  with- 
out prejudice  to  our  vital  security  in- 
terests— and  we  will  continue  our  urgent 
efforts  to  dissuade  our  NATO  allies  from 
allowing  their  ships  to  conduct  the 
traffic  in  chains  for  Cuba. 
Fourth,  as  the  President  himself  put  it: 
We  shall  continue  to  work  with  Cuban 
refugee  leaders  who  are  dedicated  as  we  are 
to  tliat  nation's  future  return  to  freedom 
We  shall  continue  to  keep  the  American 
people  and  the  Congress  fully  informed.  We 
sliall  Increase  our  surveillance  of  the  whole 
Caribbean  area.  We  shall  neither  Initiate 
nor  permit  aggression  In  this  hemisphere. 

Every  American — and  especially  every 
Member  of  Congress,  which  bears  a 
unique  responsibility  for  shaping  public 
opinion — should  heed  the  President's  call 
for  sanity  in  the  midst  of  crisis.  We 
must  justify  his  confidence  "that  the 
American  people,  defending,  as  we  do.  so 
much  of  the  free  world,  will,  in  this 
nuclear  age,  as  they  have  in  the  past, 
keep  both  their  nerve  and  their  head." 
That  is  why  I  particularly  urge  favorable 
consideration  of  the  resolution  intro- 
duced yesterday  by  the  majority  leader, 
which  expresses  our  determination  to 
prevent,  by  all  necessary  means,  the 
export  of  Castro  subversion  and  revolu- 
tion. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  shai-c 
with  my  colleagues  an  especially  per- 
ceptive editorial  which  appeared  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald,  entitled  ••So^iet-Cuban  Crisis." 
With  objectivity,  sound  scholarship,  and 
a  thorough  understanding  of  current 
policy  implications,  the  Post  editorial 
lays  to  rest — I  hope  for  the  last  time — 
the  notion  that,  in  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
words,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  "dead." 

To  the  contrary,  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
Is  still  an  irreplaceable  declaration  of 
current  U.S.  policy  toward  the  weak  and 
vulnerable  nations  at  our  doorstep.  To 
be  sure,  circumstances  have  changed 
since  1823,  when  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
was  issued. 

I  add,  it  was  then  the  czarist  Rus- 
sian threat  to  this  hemisphere  to  which 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  directed.  To- 
day the  Kennedy  doctrine  is  directed  to 
the  Soviet  Communist  tlireat  to  this 
hemisphere.  In  both  instances,  the 
threat  has  come  from  Moscow.  We  our- 
selves have  intervened  in  Europe's  af- 
fairs to  save  the  European  democratic 
heritage.  Yet  our  worldwide  commit- 
ments have  in  no  wise  invalidated  our 
legitimate  and  vital  concern  for  our 
ph.ysical  security.  Ultimately,  we  must 
rely  on  ourselves  for  the  neutralization 
of  any  foreign  threat  to  this  security — 
just  as  we  did  during  World  War  II. 
when  Nazi  penetration  of  Latin  America 
assumed  menacing  proportions  Let  the 
world  know  that  this  is  our  steadfast  re- 
solve in  the  ominous  situation  that  faces 
us  at  this  juncture. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial to  which  I  have  referred  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SoviET-C'  BA.N  Crisis 
It  is  a  curious  irony  of  history  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  which  was  enunciated  in 
1823  to  keep  Imperial  Rus-sla  and  her  asso- 
ciates In  the  holy  alliance  out  of  America, 
hM  again  been  directly  challenged,  after 
139  years,  by  another  Russian  imperialism. 
This  country  has  not  directly  invoked  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  In  an  explicit  warnmg  to 
the  Soviet  tJnlon  of  the  sort  It  haa  hitherto 
sent  to  many  European  powers.  The  rea- 
son Is  not  far  to  seek.  The  Monroe  Doctrine, 
m  one  formulation  after  another,  up  to 
World  War  I.  was  made  to  rest  on  two  car- 
dinal points:  that  this  country  would  regard 
iDterventlon  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  as 
an  unfriendly  act  ar.d  that  the  United  States 
did  not  Interfere  In  the  quarrels  or  affairs 
of  Europe.  The  changed  posture  of  the 
United  States  la  Earopean  affairs  may  not 
have  Invalidated  the  doctrine,  but  It  has 
outmoded  one  part  of  It  and  made  It  Im- 
practical to  assert  that  the  Inviolability  of 
the  Western  Hemlsfhere  Is  a  corollary  of  our 
own  noninterference  In  the  quarrels  of 
Europe.  Were  this  country  to  make  this  aa- 
aertlon  now,  it  would  be  reminded  of  our 
Intervention  In  twr  World  Wars,  our  assist- 
ance to  Earopean  nations,  and  our  economic 
and  military  ald^  around  the  world. 

Yet,  U  It  would  be  inconsistent  to  Invoke 
both  premises  of  the  Mjnroe  Doctrine,  It  Is 
equally  inconsistent  to  argtie  that  the  whole 
theory  of  the  Monroe  declaration  has  been 
outdated    and     the     practical    necessity    of 
maintaining  the  In  lolablllty  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  has  disappeared.     It  can  be  said 
with  truth  and  consistency  that  the  safety 
of    this    coimtry    demanded    that    potential 
enemies  be  kept  out  of  this  hemisphere  In 
1823.  and  that  the  necessities  of  defense  In 
1962  demand  more,  not  less  precaution  and 
require   reslst-^nce,   not   only  on  the  soU  of 
this  hemisphere  but  on  the  lands  of  inde- 
pendent nations  all  over  the  world  who  wish 
to  maintain    their   national   Integrity.     The 
Monroe  Doctrine   branded  as  an  unfriendly 
act  European  conqu?st  or  Interpositions  that 
would  involve  "cont-olllng  in  any  other  man- 
ner"    the     destiny     of     American     nations. 
Without     Rbandonlni^     that     doctrine,     the 
United   States  has   oeen.  In  fact.  If  not   by 
proclamation,  asserting  that  in  the  smaller 
world  of    1962   the    :x>nquests  of   small   and 
independent  natlom;  around  the  world  also 
represent    acts    "un.  rlendly"    In    disposition 
toward    this   countrv.     The   support   of   the 
United    States    has    been    extended,    by    the 
fact  of  our  aid  and  aialstance,  to  Independent 
nations  everywhere,  .n  a  candid  acknowledg- 
ment that  It  Is   no   longer  fufficienl  to   the 
safety    of    ovir    system    of    government    to 
allow  conquest  to  ccme  to  the  shores  of  the 
Western     Hemisphere     before     resisting     it. 
The  experience  of  tv.'o  World  Wars  counsels 
us    to    erect   our   defenses   at   more   remote 
points;    but  nothing  that  has   happened  In 
those   two  military    encounters  or   the   cold 
war   that  has   followed  World   War  II,  sug- 
gests that  this  experience  advises  also  the 
abandonment,  at   th;  same  time,  of  defen- 
sive    porlmeters     nearer     home,     prescribed 
when  the  Nation   was  not  strong  enough  to 
keep  Its  enemle«:  farther  away. 

The  Soviet  Intervention  In  Cuba  Is  no 
less  dangerous,  no  less  objectionable,  and 
no  less  unfriendly  in  disposition  toward 
this  cnvmtry,  than  were  the  Russian 
colonial  ambltlon.s  un  tlie  Pacific  coast 
in  1823.  The  ships  and  arms  that  Khru- 
shchev has  sent  to  Cuba  are  a.s  menac- 
ing as  the  f\eet  that  Smperor  Alexander  gave 
to  Spain  to  help  her  subdue  her  furmer 
American  colonies  In  1818.  This  country  re- 
sisted Russia  then:  it  must  resist  its  penetra- 
tion of  the  Western  Hemisphere  now. 


The  relations  of  the  United  States  to  Eu- 
rope have  altered,  to  be  sure,  but  these 
changes  have  not  eliminated  this  Nation's 
practical  concern  about  the  presence  of  a 
hostile  European  power  In  Cuba  or  else- 
where In  the  hemisphere,  Daniel  Webster, 
In  a  House  debate  In  1826.  when  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  was  being  attacked,  defined  Its  prac- 
tical meaning  In  these  terms: 

"A  member  has  said  that  If  Spain  chose 
to  transfer  the  Island  to  any  other  power  she 
has  a  right  to  do  so.  and  we  here  cannot  In- 
terfere to  prevent  her,  I  must  dissent  from 
this  opinion.  The  rights  of  nations  In  mat- 
ters of  this  kind  are  much  modified  by  cir- 
cumstances. Because  France  or  Great  Brit- 
ain could  not  rightfully  complain  of  the 
transfer  of  Florida  to  us.  It  does  not  follow 
that  we  could  not  complam  of  the  cession 
of  Cuba  to  one  of  them.  The  transfer  of 
Florida  to  us  was  not  dangerous  to  the 
safety  of  either  of  these  nations,  nor  fatal  to 
any  of  their  great  and  essential  interests. 
Proximity  of  position,  neighborhood,  what- 
ever augments  the  power  of  injuring  and 
annoying,  very  properly  belong  to  the  con- 
sideration of  all  cases  of  this  kind.  What 
might  otherwise  never  be  thought  of  Is  Jus- 
tified for  these  reasons  and  on  these 
grounds." 

To  state  our  concern  and  our  Interest  In 
Cuba's  Independence,  to  declare  our  objec- 
tion to  Its  transfer  to  any  hostile  power,  to 
insist  that  Etiropean  powers  participating  in 
such  ventures  are  guilty  of  acts  unfriendly 
to  us — these  diplomatic  steps  are  not  the 
equivalent  of  Instant  retort  to  arms.  It  Is 
one  of  the  anomalies  of  history  that  al- 
though this  country  frequently  has  Invoked 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  It  has  not  yet  had  to 
resort  to  arms  to  gain  Its  acceptance  by  Eu- 
ropean powers.  It  withheld  military  inter- 
vention for  5  long  years  while  the  Maximilian 
regime  rose  and  fell  In  Mexico  from  1862  to 
1867  War  Is  not  the  only  device  open  to  an 
affronted  power,  even  though  it  Is  the  ulti- 
mate device. 

It  would  salve  all  our  frustrations,  gratify 
all  our  angry  Impulses,  soothe  our  ruflfled 
pride,  and  lay  balm  to  our  burning  ser^e  of 
affront  and  Injustice  to  fly  into  arms  against 
an  Intervention  so  plainly  filled  with  hostile 
Intent.  If  and  when  It  is  apparent  that  the 
threat  to  our  interests  Is  too  instant  to  be  de- 
ferred, too  dangerous  to  be  tolerated,  too  Im- 
minent to  be  countenanced  another  moment. 
mlUury  steps  may  yet  have  to  be  uiken. 
Despite  all  the  clamor,  however,  for  any 
peaceful  country,  they  must  be  a  last  and 
not  a  first  resort. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  dangers 
to  VIS.  whatever  they  are.  do  not  multiply  so 
swlttlv  that  reliance  cannot  be  put  first  on 
lesser  means.  While  the  proximity  of  hos- 
tile power  Is  still  a  factor  of  modern  war 
It  has  l06t  some  of  the  pertinence  it  had 
more  than  a  century  ago  and.  in  a  thermo- 
nuclear age,  military  peril  Is  not  as  measur- 
ably increased  by  proximity  as  once  It  was. 
Apart  from  the  direct  military  threat,  there 
Is  the  menace  of  the  threat  of  Soviet  Cuba 
expanding  to  the  rest  of  the  Caribbean  and 
to  other  South  American  countries.  That 
threat  can  be  met  by  military  means  without 
attacking  Cuba  Itself.  No  measures  of  con- 
tainment should  be  neglected.  Under  the 
clrcvunstances  now  existing  In  Cuba,  the 
overthrow  of  any  government  In  the  Carib- 
bean, by  force  or  violence,  and  the  Institu- 
tion of  any  Irregular  regime  likely  to  be 
supported  ."subsequent iy  by  Soviet  arms  Is  a 
threat  to  the  law  and  order  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. This  Nation  must  be  prepared  to 
resist  such  a  threat  instantly,  with  our  Amer- 
ican allies  il  possible,  without  them  if  neces- 
sary. Tht  arms  buildup  in  Cuba  itself  could 
take  on  a  coloration  that  would  constitute 
ii  measurable  Increase  in  the  thermonucletir 
capability  of  the  Soviet  Union  against  us. 
The  Island  of  Cuba  must  be  kept  under   a 


close  surveillance  to  detect  such  a  develop- 
ment and  If  there  Is  any  evidence  that 
medium-range  missile  sites  are  being  boilt, 
to  bring  most  of  the  United  States  within 
the  first-strike  range  of  Russian  thermo- 
nuclear power,  the  military  response  of  this 
country  must  be  prompt,  decisive  and  over- 
whelming. 

Meanwhile,  without  any  further  anxletlei 
about  thrusting  Castro  into  Soviet  arms,  or 
any  further  misgivings  about  support  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  every  diplomatic  de- 
vice that  will  make  more  difficult  the  path 
of  Soviet  Cuba  must  be  pursued  without 
flagging.  With  the  fullest  respect  for  our 
every  international  obligation,  we  have  every 
right  to  seek  by  all  legitimate  means,  the 
frustration  of  Soviet-Cuban  ambitions  and 
hop>es. 

This  country,  moreover,  is  under  no  legal 
or  moral  compulsion  to  obstruct  or  deny 
the  efforts  of  antl -Communist  movements  of 
Cuban  citizens  elsewhere  In  the  Caribbean, 
In  the  exercise  of  their  natural  rights,  to 
overthrow  the  foreign  tyranny  that  has  been 
Imposed  upon  them  by  stealth  and  fraud 
and  force  and  violence.  Such  freedom  move- 
ments, throughout  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try, have  attracted  open  sympathy  and  the 
financial  support  of  American  citizens,  and 
no  government  ever  has  or  ever  will  have 
the  power  to  prevent  such  manifestations  of 
American  respect  for  the  courage  and  daring 
of  those  willing  to  fight  for  the  freedom  of 
their  own  land  when  It  Is  under  the  oc- 
cupation of  a  foreign  foe. 

This  must  be  our  posture  for  the  present 
Rash  and  Impulsive  military  adventures, 
much  as  they  may  be  clamored  for.  are  to 
be  resisted  as  long  as  direct  military  safety 
pern^its  and  so  far  as  the  Integrity  of  the 
other  Amerlcen  countries  allows.  The  brave 
Cuban  peoph?  who  have  thrown  off  both 
foreign  and  domestic  tyrants  before,  may 
yet  deal  with  this  crisis  in  an  effective  way, 
for  all  their  Immediate  helplessness.  Soviet 
bluster  must  not  frighten  us  from  the  Inter- 
position of  Instant  nUlitary  force  against  the 
spread  of  this  danger  elsewhere  in  the  hemis- 
phere or  agal.ist  any  gathering  of  offensive 
weapons  on  Cuba,  and  It  should  not  deter 
us  from  maklr g  adequate  preparation  lor  the 
day  when  American  aid  can  help  Cubans  re- 
store their  country's  independence  and  re- 
vive iis  prosperity. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  am  convinced, 
that  firm  leadership  on  the  part  of  our 
country,  with  our  neighbors  in  Latin 
America  and  m  the  councils  of  the  Or- 
pai.ization  o'  American  States — com- 
bined with  our  determination  to  prot*-ct 
the  freedom  r-.nd  security  of  this  hemi- 
sphere, and  our  det.ermination  to  work 
cooperatively  with  our  friends  in  Latin 
America — will  gain  for  us  the  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  that  we  need  in  this 
endeavor. 

I  am  also  of  the  mind.  Mr  President, 
that  we  must  do  what  needs  to  be  done. 
We  ought  not  to  be  overly  concerned 
about  the  complaints  of  some  people  or 
of  some  nations.  We  are  not  engaged  in 
a  popularity  contest  We  have  responsi- 
bilities for  freedom  at  home  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  many  other  areas  of  the 
world.  We  are  encaged  m  a  monumen- 
tal and  mom'^ntous  struggle  with  the 
international  Communist  movement. 
The  only  way  I  know  in  which  we  can 
win  that  strujple  is  to  bring  with  us 
as  many  friends  as  we  possibly  can  who 
arc  dedicated  u?  common  objective?  and 
common  purposes. 

Above  all.  fr  ends  and  allies  need  lead- 
ership. The  leadership  given  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  so  clearly  and  unmis- 
takably restated  in  his  press  conference 
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of  yesterday  and  in  his  statement  to  the 
American  people  and  the  world,  will  bear 
good  fruit.  That  leadership  will  bring 
the  response  the  President  has  hoped 
for— the  response  of  stalwart  men  and 
of  strong  nations  which  seek  to  preserve 
freedom  in  this  hemisphere  and  in  other 
part5  of  the  world. 

Following  IS  the  transcript  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  news  conference  yester- 
day: 

Exhibit   1 

I  have  a  prelimiiuiry  statement- 
There  has  beeii  a  great  deal  of  Uiik  en  the 
situation  in  Cuba  in  recent  days  both  in  the 
Communist  camp  and  in  our  own,  and  I 
would  like  Uj  take  this  opportunity  to  set  the 
matter  in  perspective. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  Mr.  Castro  and  his 
supfKjrters  who  are  in  trouble.  In  the  last 
year,  his  regime  has  been  increasingly  iso- 
lated from  this  hemisphere.  His  name  no 
longer  inspires  the  same  fear  or  following  m 
other  Latin  American  countne.';.  He  has 
been  condemned  by  the  OAS,  excluded  from 
the  Inter-American  Defense  Board,  and  kept 
out  of  the  (Latin  American  i  Free  Trade  As- 
sociation. By  his  own  monumental  economic 
mismanagement,  supplemented  by  our  re- 
fusal to  trade  with  him,  his  economy  has 
crumbled,  and  h^s  pledges  fur  economic 
progress  have  been  discarded,  along  with  his 
pledges  for  political  freedom.  Hi.';  industries 
are  stagnating,  his  harvests  are  declining,  his 
own  followers  are  beginning  to  see  that  their 
revolution  has  been  betrayed 

So  it  IS  not  surprising  that  m  a  Irairic 
effort  to  bolster  his  regime  he  should  try  to 
arouse  the  Cuban  people  by  charges  of  an 
Imminent  American  invasion,  and  commit 
himself  still  further  to  a  Soviet  take-over  in 
the  hope   of   preventing    his   own   collapse. 

Ever  since  communism  moved  int-o  Cuba 
In  1958.  Soviet  technical  and  military  per- 
sonnel have  moved  steadily  onto  the  island  m 
increasing  numbers  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Cuban  Government 

Now  that  movement  has  been  increased 
It  is  under  our  most  careful  surveillance 
But  I  will  repeat  the  conclusion  that  I  re- 
ported last  week,  that  these  new  shipments 
do  not  constitute  a  serious  threat  to  any 
other  part  of  this  hemisphere. 

If  the  United  States  ever  should  find  it 
necessary  to  take  military  action  against 
comm.unism  In  Cuba,  all  of  Castro's  Com- 
munist-supplied weapons  and  technician.-, 
would  not  change  the  result  or  significantly 
extend  the  time  required  to  achieve  that 
result. 

However  unilateral  military  Intervention 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  cannot 
currently  be  either  required  or  Justified, 
and  it  Is  regrettable  th.it  loose  talk  ab<:)Ut 
such  action  in  this  country  might  serve  to 
give  a  thin  color  of  legitimacy  to  the  Com- 
munist pretense  that  such  a  threat  exists. 
Bvit  let  me  make  this  clear  once  again: 

If  at  any  time  the  Communist  buildup  in 
Cuba  were  to  endanger  or  Interfere  with  our 
security  m  any  way.  Including  oixr  base  at 
Guantanamo.  our  passage  to  the  Panama 
Canal,  our  missile  and  space  activities  at 
Cape  Canaveral,  or  the  lives  of  American 
citizens  in  this  country,  or  if  Cuba  should 
ever  attempt  to  export  Its  aggressive  pur- 
poses by  force  or  the  threat  of  force  against 
any  nation  in  this  hemisphere,  or  become  an 
offensive  military  base  of  significant  capacity 
lor  the  Soviet  Union,  then  this  country  will 
do  whatever  must  be  done  to  protect  its  own 
security   and   that   of   Its   allies. 

We  shall  be  alert,  too,  and  fully  capable 
of  dealing  swiftly  with  any  such  develop- 
ment As  President  and  Commander  in 
Chief  I  have  full  .luthority  now  to  take 
such  action,  and  I  have  asked  the  Congress 
to   authorize    me    to   call   up   Reserve  Forces 


should    this    or    any    other    crisis    make    it 
necessary. 

In  the  meant  line,  we  Intend  to  do  every- 
thing within  o  ir  power  to  prevent  such  a 
threat  from  coming  into  existence.  Our 
friends  in  Lati  i  -America  must  realize  the 
consequences  s  loh  developments  hold  out 
for  their  own  peace  and  freedom,  and  we 
shall  be  makin);  further  proposals  to  them. 
Our  friends  in  NATO  mxist  realize  the  im- 
plications of  t  leir  ships  engaging  in  the 
Cuban  trade. 

We  shall  continue  to  work  with  Cuban 
refugee  leaders  who  are  dedicated  as  we  are 
to  that  natlon'3  future  return  to  freedom. 
We  shall  continue  to  keep  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  Congress  fully  Informed.  We 
shall  increase  cur  surveillance  of  the  whole 
Caribbean  area  We  shall  neither  Initiate 
nor   permit   aggression   In   this  hemisphere. 

With  this  in  mind,  while  I  recognize  that 
rash  talk  Is  cheap,  particularly  on  the  part 
of  those  who  d<i  not  have  the  responsibility, 
I  would  hope  that  the  future  record  will 
show  that  the  only  people  talking  about  a 
war  or  an  Invasion  at  this  time  are  the  Com- 
munist spokesrien  In  Moscow  and  Havana, 
and  that  the  American  people  defending  as 
we  do  so  much  of  the  free  world,  will  in  this 
nuclear  age.  as  they  have  in  the  past,  keep 
both  their  nerve  and  their  head, 

OITENSIVE   ACTION 

Questi  ri  Mr  President,  coupling  this 
statement  with  the  one  of  last  week,  at  what 
point  do  you  d«'t,ernilne  that  the  buildup  In 
Cuba  has  lost  its  defensive  character  and 
become  ofTensne:"  Would  It  take  an  overt 
act' 

Answer  I  th.nk  If  you  read  last  week's 
statement  and  the  statement  today,  I  made 
It  quite  clear,  particularly  In  last  week's 
statement  when  we  talked  about  the 
presence  of  offensive  military  missile  capac- 
ity or  develop  nent  of  military  base  and 
other  indlcatloi.s  which  I  gave  last  week,  all 
those  would,  of  course.  Indicate  a  change  In 
the  nature  of  the  threat. 

MONROE    DOCTRINE 

Question.  Well.  Mr.  President,  in  this  same 
line,  have  you  set  for  yourself  any  rule  or  set 
of  conditions  at  which  you  will  determine 
that  the  existence  of  an  offensive  rather  than 
a  defensive  force  In  Cuba,  and  In  that  same 
connection  In  your  reading  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  how  do  you  define  intervention? 
Will  it  require  force  to  contravene  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  or  does  the  presence  of  a  foreign 
power  in  any  force,  but  not  using  that  force 
in  this  hemisphere,  amount  to  contravention 
of  the  doctrine'' 

Answer  Well  I  have  Indicated  that  If  Cuba 
should  possess  a  capacity  to  carry  out  ofTen- 
slve  action  against  the  United  States,  that 
the  United  States  would  act,  I  have  also 
indicated  that  -he  United  States  would  not 
permit  Cuba  to  export  Its  power  by  force  In 
the  hemisphere.  The  United  States  will 
make  appropr;ate  military  Judgments  after 
consultation  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  others,  after  carefully  analyzing  what- 
ever new  information  comes  in.  as  to  whether 
that  point  has  been  reached  where  an  offen- 
sive threat  does  exist.  And  at  that  time  the 
country  and  the  Congress  will  be  so  notified. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  an  announcement.  I  am 
hopeful  that  i-very  Senator  will  read  it 
in  the  Congr'cssiomal  Record  over  the 
weekend. 

On  behalf  of  the  Senate  leadership,  I 
wish  to  give  notice  to  the  Senate  as  to 
the  po.ssibility  of  action,  either  Monday 
or  soon  thereafter,  on  the  bills  to  which 
I  shall  now  refer.    I  am  hopeful  that 


our  colleagues  will  be  present  to  attend 
to  consideration  of  the.sc  bills. 

Calendar  No.  1741.  H  R.  8181.  the  Na- 
tional Fisheries  Center  bill. 

Calendar  No.  1775,  S.  3313,  to  increase 
the  borrowing  authority  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Calendar  No.  1&81.  S.  2138,  relating  to 
payments  to  counties  for  wildlife  refuges, 
which  is  the  pending  busine.s.s 

Calendar  No,  1947.  Hou.se  Joint  Reso- 
lution 489,  to  provide  protection  foi*  the 
golden  eagle. 

Calendar  No,  1957.  H  R    575,  relating 
to  the  Baker  Federal  reclamation  pl-et=^ 
ect,  Oregon. 

Calendar  No,  1963,  H.R  11164,  the 
Quincy  Columbia  Ba.sin  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict bill. 

Calendar  No.  1977.  H  R  11665.  relating 
to  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 

Calendar  No.  1869,  HR  10541,  the 
mass  innoculation  bill. 

Calendar  No.  2015.  H.R  12628.  the  act 
to  amend  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949,  in  order  to  provide  low  and  mod- 
erate cost  housing,  both  urban  and  rural. 
for  the  elderly.  This  is  veiy  important 
proposed  legislation.  All  Senators  in- 
terested in  it  should  be  on  notice  it  will 
be  called  up  for  action  vei  y  shortly. 

I  also  call  the  attention  of  Senators 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  our  intention  vei-y 
shortly  to  move  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No, 
1958,  H.R    12135,  the  Hmhway  Act 

Senators  interested  m  particular  pro- 
posed legislation  are  on  notice  that  all 
these  bills  have  been  cleared  by  the  pol- 
icy committee,  and  they  will  be  acted 
upon,  and  promptly. 

In  addition,  other  bills  will  be  brought 
before  the  Senate,  to  which  objections 
have  been  registered. 

The  calendar  of  the  bills  which  rests 
on  the  desk  of  the  majority  leader  con- 
tains a  list  of  all  bills  cleared  by  the 
respective  committees  and  placed  on  the 
calendar,  with  the  names  of  Senators 
who  have  asked  that  certain  bills  be 
held  up,  and  a  list  of  bills  to  which  ob- 
jection has  been  made  by  individual 
Senators. 

I  speak  for  myself  in  this  instance,  Mr, 
President.  The  time  has  arrived,  if  we 
are  ever  to  conclude  the  business  in  the 
Senate,  for  Senators  who  have  objections 
to  bills  to  be  present  to  object  to  them  in 
debate,  and  not  merely  rely  on  objec- 
tions by  written  word  in  the  calendar 
Otherwise  we  shall  not  be  able  to  com- 
plete the  business  of  the  Senate 

While  it  is  fairly  well  undeistood  that 
Congress  may  well  be  in  se.s.sion  until 
the  first  week  in  October,  it  may  be  heie 
longer,  unless  bills  can  be  acted  upon 
promptly.  Therefore,  as  the  assistant 
majority  leader,  and  one  who  has  some 
responsibility,  I  am  a.sking  Senators  to 
be  on  notice  that  the  bills  to  which  I 
have  referred  will  be  called  up  for  de- 
bate and  decision. 

A  number  of  other  bills  will  al.so  be 
called  up  during  the  coming  week.  I 
would  like  Senators  who  are  interested 
to  be  on  notice  that,  starting  with  Calen- 
dar No.  2007  through  Calendar  No  2014, 
certain  bills  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  will  be  called  up.  Some 
Senators  have  indicated  their  desire  to 
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have  those  bills  held  up.  Those  bills 
have  been  held  up.  They  are  going  to 
to  be  acted  upon.  On  behalf  of  the 
leadership  of  the  Senate.  I  give  notice 

now  that  those  bilLs  \vill  be  called  up  for 
action  within  the  next  few  days 

The  end  of  the  session  is  approach- 
ing. Senators  having  objections  to  or 
interest  in  measurei?  on  the  calendar 
should  be  prepared  t)  be  present  in  the 
Senate — on  the  Sena'^e  floor — to  contest 
or  support  those  measures. 

I  recognize  tliat  ccmmittee  duties  are 
pressing  and  importimt,  but  so  is  floor 
action  on  bilLs  that  have  been  cleiired  by 
committees,  reported  to  the  Senate,  and 
placed  on  the  calendar  for   action. 

In  ordor  to  accommodate  a  number 
of  Senators  who  are  i.nable  to  be  present 
today,  the  leadership  has  canceled  lUs 
plans  to  brin^  up  van  3us  measures  on  the 
calendar.  However,  I  express  the  \\o\y( 
that  tiiose  Senators  will  be  equally  ac- 
commodating to  thf  leadership  in  tlie 
days  to  come.  Sena'.ors  should  be  pre- 
pared for  consideral  on  of  any  measure 
reported  and  on  the   calendar. 

I  repeat  that  statement.  Senators 
should  be  prepared  lor  consideration  of 
any  measure  that  is  leported  and  on  the 
calendar,  and  particularly  bills  that  have 
been  cleared  by  the  iKihcy  committee. 


An  announcement  will  be  made  to  the 
members  of  the  policy  committee  as  to 
our  next  meeting,  so  that  we  can  proceed 
for  further  clearance  of  bills  in  the  policy 
committee 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M.  MONDAY 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant 10  the  order  previously  entered. 
I  now  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  10  o'clock  a.m. 
Monday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  fat  1 
o'clock  and  33  minutes  p.m.'  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  Monday,  September  17, 
1962  at  IC  o'clock  am 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive   nominations   confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  14,  1962: 
US.   Assay   Oftice 

Paul  J.  Magtiirc,  of  New  York  to  be  assayer 
of  the  U.S.  assay  office  at  New  York.  N.Y. 

U  S    Navy 

Vice  Adm  Harold  T,  Deutermann.  U.S. 
Navy  to  be  US  representative  of  the  Mili- 
t;u-y  StafT  Committee  of  the  United  Nations 
a;^  a  senior  member,  m  accordance  with  title 
10  United  States  Code,  section  711 


TT.e  foMowlne-named  ofBcers  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grace  indicated  while  serving, 
pursuant  to  title  ,0,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 5231.  having  been  deslgnauxi  for  com- 
mands and  duuet  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  wiihln  the  contemplation  of  said 
section : 

To  be  vire  adrnirals 

Rear  Adm    Paul  D    Stroop,  US    Na\-y- 

Rear  Adm    Horj.cio  Rlvero,  Jr'^U.S    N',-,  y. 

Rear  Adm,  Thomas  H.   Moorer,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  Indicated  on  the  retired 
list.  In  accordance  with  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  6233: 

To  be  vice  admirals 
■Vice  Adm.  Charles  'Wellborn,  Jr..  VS.  Navy. 
Vice  Adm.  Robe.n  B    Plrle,  U.S.  Navy. 
Vice  Adm   Clarence  E   Ekstrom.  U.S    Navy. 

In  the  Akmt 
The  nominations  beginning  Irma  L  Jaak- 
kola  to  be  major.  Army  Medical  Specialist 
Corps,  and  ending  Larry  R.  Tlnberg  to  be 
second  lieutenant,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Si^nate  and  appeared  In  the 
Congressional   Rixtord   on    August   27,    1962. 

In  the  Nav"  and  Marine  Corps 
The  nominations  begin n-.ng  Larry  R.  Croll 
to  be  ensign  In  the  Navy,  and  ending  Thomas 
L.  Cusick  to  be  first  lieutenant  In  the  Marine 
Corps,  which  non^, inatlons  ■were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on   September   5.    I?62 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Thomas  Garrigue  Masaryk 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
(.ir 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

C.T    Wise   J.NSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R  -IPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Scptcv  ber  14.  1962 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI  Mr  Speaker.  I  want 
to  join  with  my  co  iea;^ues,  and  with 
freemen  everywhere  m  paying  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  a  g:  eat  man  and  a  true 
champion  of  liberty  v  ho  passed  away  25 
years  ago  today. 

I  am  referrinp.  of  course,  to  Thomas 
G.  Ma.saryk.  philosop:ier  and  statesman, 
who  contributed  probably  more  than  any 
other  single  individui!  to  the  founding 
of  the  modein  Czechoslovak  Republic. 

His  name,  his  writings,  and  his  con- 
crete achievements  ir  establishing  work- 
ing democratic  institutions  in  prewar 
Czechoslovakia  should  be  known  to  all 
freemen.  He  stood  as  a  mant  amon? 
men.  It  was  most  fittinp,  therefore,  that 
the  I' S  Government  in  recognition  of 
his  achievements,  has  honored  liis  mem- 
ory by  issuing  a  commemorative  stamp 
in  the  Champion  of  liberty  scries.  It  is 
equally  fitting  that  ne  here  today  pay 
tribute  to  his  works. 

It  is  with  profound  sadness  that  we 
must  reflect  on  this  occasion  upon  the 
current  tragic  plight  of  the  Czechoslovak 
people.  Of  all  the  once-free  nations  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtails.  Czechoslovakia  is 
probably  the  oiie  which  has  been  least 
affected  by  the  passir  n  away  of  the  Sta- 
linist era.  Stalinist  methods  of  overt  re- 
pression are  still  bein  '  inflicted  upon  her 


people  by  the  Soviet-supported  Commu- 
nist regime  of  Dictator  Novotny.  Her 
people  live  in  dire  bondage,  denied  their 
inalienable  rights  and  freedoms,  cut  off 
from  all  effective  contacts  with  the  'West, 
Their  plight  is  indeed  tragic. 

On  this  occasion  of  the  25th  anniver- 
.'-ary  of  Masaryk's  death,  we  should,  and 
we  must.  rcafBrm  our  determination  to 
continue  to  support  the  legitimate  aspi- 
rations for  self-determination  of  the 
Czechoslovak  people.  'We  shall  not  rest 
until  freedom  and  liberty  are  once  aeam 
restored  to  them 


In  Memory  of  Thomas  Masaryk- 
1850-1937 


ThiOinas  Masaryk  wa.";  the  greatest 
Czechoslovak  of  modern  times.  As  the 
unrivaled  and  beloved  leader  of  his 
jX'ople  duruig  th  ?  last  quarter  of  the  last 
century  and  the  first  third  of  this,  he 
did  more  for  his  country  and  his  people 
than  any  one  nian,  or  .croup  of  men. 
This  gifted,  born  teacher  was  destined  to 
be  the  liberator  of  his  peofile,  and  the  real 
architect  of  the  Czechoslorak  Republic. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Republic  ;n  1918  which  position  he  then 
held  through  four  successive  elections. 
In  1935.  at  the  age  of  85.  he  resigned,  and 
died  2  years  later.  Today  we  pay  our 
respects  to  the  rremory  of  this  great  and 
good  man.  Thomas  Masaryk  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, whose  long,  arduous,  and  fruit- 
ful life  was  an  in.spiration  to  all.  '^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Septeynber  14.  1962 

Mr,  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  25  years 
ago  on  September  14  Czechoslovak  peo- 
ple lost  their  founding  father  and  the 
first  President  of  their  Repubhc.  Thomas 
Masaryk 

Even  at  the  time,  his  grievous  death 
was  seen  as  a  great  loss  to  the  Czech 
people,  but  today  we  arc  all  much  more 
aware  that  in  the  death  of  this  elder 
statesman,  great  teacher,  eminent  phi- 
losopher, illustrious  man  of  letters  and 
wise  leader,  freedom  and  democracy  lost 
one  of  the  stanchest  champions  in  cen- 
tral Europe. 


Farmer-Elected  ASC  Committeemen 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

HON.  HERBERT  C.  BONNER 

or   HCRTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  September  14.  1962 

Mr  BONNER,  Mr,  Speaker,  keeping 
farmers  and  th'?  public  informed  is  a 
major  responsibility  of  UvSDA's  county 
agricultural  stabilization  and  conserva- 
tion committees  Known  throughout  rural 
America  as  the  ASC  committees. 

Because  of  the  millions  of  farmers  and 
il;c  billioiiS  of  dollars  involved,  I  think  a 
little  explanatior  of  the  work  of  key  peo- 
ple invol".  ed  is  ::   order  here  today  as  we 
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consider  the  1962  farm  legislation.  We 
all  know  what  a  tremendous  success  the 
wheat  and  feed  grain  programs  are 
which  we  enacted  in  1961  and  again  this 
year.  Much  of  the  credit  for  the  suc- 
cess of  these  two  congressional  actions. 

1  firmly  believe,  should  be  directed  at 
the  system  of  farmer-elected  ASC  com- 
mitteemen. They  have  the  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility. How  they  primarily  meet 
that  responsibility  is  through  effecti'.e 
commiunication. 

They  are  responsible  for  seeing  that 
fa:mers  and  others  are  informed  about 
the  agricultural  programs  that  are  avail- 
able and  the  requirements  for  eligibility 
to  participate  in  those  programs. 

In  every  State  there  are  usually  three 
county  committeemen,  and  the  local  ex- 
tension .service  county  agent  usually  is 
an  ex  officio  member. 

Day-to-day  contacts  with  other  farm- 
ers by  committeemen  and  county  office 
employees  are  a  necessity  in  order  to 
achieve  the  most  effective  distribution  of 
information  on  farm  programs  enacted 
by  the  Congress  It  is  the  committee's 
responsibility  to  see  that  the  programs 
are  carried  out  fairly  and  m  full  accord- 
ance with  official  regulations.  Thus  the 
committee  could  be  described  as  a  board 
of  directors,  with  the  county  office 
manager  responsible  for  carrying  out  the 
committee's  policies  and  decisions  and 
serving  as  a  focal  point  for  information 
activities. 

So  it  was  th:s  year  of  1962  that  nearly 

2  million  fanners  are  signed  up  to  par- 
ticipate ;n  the  wheat  and  feed  erain  pro- 
grams. However,  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  other  farmers  also  are  participat- 
ing in  congressionally  enacted  programs 
for  cotton,  peanuts,  tobacco,  wool,  soy- 
beans, sugar,  rice,  beans,  dairy  products, 
and  others.  Additionally  there  are  the 
conservation  programs  and  the  .soil  bank. 
All  are  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  ASC. 
They  all  add  up  to  a  foi-midable  task  for 
the  county  ASC  committeemen. 

So  I  think  we  owe  the  ASC  committees 
a  vote  of  thanks  today  as  we  take  action 
on  still  another  farm  program  effective 
fo!-  1963  and  the  years  beyond. 


Kansas  Fourth  District  Opinion  Poll 
Tabulations 


HON. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OK    K.ANS.'kS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  14.  1962 

Mr.  SHRIVER  Mr.  Speaker,  tabula- 
tions in  my  second  annual  opinion  poll 
of  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Kansas  have  been  completed.  Like  many 
of  my  colleagues  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  I  have  found  this  sampling  of  con- 
stituent opinion  most  worth-while.  It 
has  been  especially  gratifyin:,'  to  me  to 
note  the  interest  m  uovtrnment  which 
exist-s  in  my  district. 

I  believe  this  yearly  questiunnaiie  pro- 
vides many  citizens,  who  ordinarily 
might  not  take  the  time  to  write  their 


Congressman,  viih  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press their  pel  sonal  views  on  the  im- 
portant issues  cf  our  day. 

Many  of  my  constituents  included  in- 
teresting additional  comments  with  their 
votes  in  the  op  nion  poll.  The  two  polls 
which  I  have  t^ken  '-ince  coming  to  Con- 
gre.ss  have  been  most  helpful  to  me  in 
my  approach  t<)  the  legislative  problems 
before  the  87th  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  appreciation  to  aJl 
those  who  too);  the  time  to  participate 
m  the  1962  opinion  poll  of  the  Kansas 
Fourth  Distric.  and  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude the  final  tabulations  recorded  from 
the  questionnaires: 

1062  KANs,^s  Fourth  District  Opinion  Poll 
Resttlts 

The  matter  of  medical  care  for  the  aged  Is 
receiving  increased  attention.  Please  Indi- 
cate the  system  you  would  favor: 

(a)  Coverage  extended  to  those  within  the 
social  security  system,  and  'financed  by  an 
increase  in  social  security  taxes,  24.45  percent. 

(b)  Federal  grants  to  States,  each  State 
to  admini.^ter  the  program  on  the  basis  ot 
need.  5.28  percent. 

(ci  Voluntary  health  insurance  for  every- 
one over  65,  with  Federal  assistance  where 
the  individual  is  unable  to  pay  premivun, 
39  8.3  percent. 

(d)  No  Federal  program  in  this  field.  25.66 
percent. 

1.  Do  yon  favor  establishment  of  a  Cabinet 
post  of  Secretary  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Hous- 
ing in  the  administration?  Yes.  33.44  per- 
cent; no.  60.9(1  percent;  no  answer,  5.66  per- 
cent. 

2.  Do  you  believe  the  Congress  should 
grant  the  President  new  authority  to  increase 
ir  decrease  taxes?  Yes,  13.63  percent;  no. 
8'2  56  percent;   no  answer,  3.81  percent. 

3.  Do  yo\i  favor  the  administration's  pro- 
posal.s  to  reduce  farm  surpluses  through 
stricter  controls  and  marketing  quotas? 
Yes,  29.20  percent;  no.  63.39  percent;  no  an- 
swer, 7.11  f)eri:<'nt. 

4.  Do  you  believe  the  Federal  Government 
should  institute  a  nationwide  fallout  shelter 
program?  Yes  19  95  percent;  no,  76.22  per- 
cent; no  answer.  3.83  percent. 

5  Do  yoti  be  ieve  the  Federal  Government 
should  expand  its  responsibilities  in  educa- 
tion? Yes,  41.45  percent;  no,  54.14  percent; 
no  answer.  4  41  percent.  If  answer  is  "Yes"; 
(a)  Do  you  favor  Federal  aid  for  school  con- 
.structlon?  Yes;,  33.90  percent;  no,  6.72  per- 
cent; no  answfr,  0.83  percent,  (b)  Do  you 
favor  Federal  ad  for  teachers'  salaries?  Yes, 
22.25  percent;  no,  17.81  percent;  no  answer. 
l..'?9  percent. 

6.  Do  you  favor  establishment  of  a  Fed- 
eral Youth  Conservation  Corps  to  ofTer  train- 
ing in  conservation  projects  or  on-the-job 
vocations?  Yes,  52.81  percent;  no,  40.29  per- 
cent; no  answer,  6.90  percent. 

7.  Do  you  favor  the  purchase  by  the  United 
States  of  $100  million  in  United  Nations 
bonds  to  help  the  U.N.  overcome  a  deficit 
caused  by  special  operations?  Yes,  38.64 
percent;  no,  55.65  percent;  no  answer,  5.71 
percent. 

8  Do  you  believe  Congress  should  approve 
legislation  ext''ndlng  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  and  granting  the  President 
new  authority  to  reduce  tariffs?  Yes,  47.67 
percent;  no,  41  47  percent;  no  answer,  10  86 
percent. 

9.  Do  you  favor  continuation  of  present 
U.S.  programs  of  foreign  aid?  Yes,  38.16 
percent;  no.  51.37  percent;  no  answer,  10.47 
percent. 

10.  Do  you  believe  that  U.S.  military  and 
economic  assistance  should  be  given  to  Com- 
munist nations  outside  the  Soviet  orbit,  such 
a.s  Yugoslavia?  Yes.  19.85  percent;  no.  72.96 
percent;  no  an^wer,  7  19  percent. 


11.  Do  you  believe  the  United  States  should 
provide  assistance  to  the  Latin  American  Re- 
publics through  a  long- term  Alliance  for 
Progress  fund?  Yes.  61.92  percent;  no,  27.69 
percent;  no  answer  10.39  percent. 


Growth  ot  Misericordia  College  at  Dallas, 
Pa. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KIRWAN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  14.  1962 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Flood  I  had  the  hf>nor  of  presenting 
the  principal  addre.ss  at  ground-breaking 
ceremonies  held  at  Misericordia  College 
at  Dallas,  Pa  ,  last  Saturday.  September 
8,  where  construction  began  on  two  new- 
buildings  for  that  fine  women's  college, 
I  understand  Mrs.  Flood  is  a  graduate 
of  Misericordia  and  the  Congre.ssman  a 
member  of  the  board  of  visitors 

I  was  born  in  Dan  Flood  s  district  and, 
therefore,  know  of  the  growth  and  im- 
pressive progress  of  that  outstanding  in- 
stitution. 

It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to 
insert  in  the  Record  today  the  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  Flood  on  the  occasion 
of  the  ground  breaking. 

The  address  follows ; 

Todays  ground-breaking  ceremony  marks 
another  milestone  in  the  history  of  Wyo- 
ming Valley's  first  college.  The  spadeful  of 
good  earth  lifted  this  afternoon  by  College 
Mlserlcordla's  president.  Sister  Miu-y  Celes- 
tlne,  Is  a  symbol  of  the  remarkable  growth 
of  this  Institution,  as  well  as  of  the  progress 
of  the  educational  apostolate  of  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy  In  northeastern  Pennsylvania. 

On  September  8,  1875.  Just  87  years  ago 
today,  eight  Sisters  of  Mercy  arrived  from 
the  motherhouse  In  Pittsburgh  and  took  up 
residence  In  the  old  St.  Mary's  rectory  on 
Canal  Street,  now  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Wilkes-Barre.  After  a  brief  month  of  prepa- 
rations, this  small  band  of  teaching  Bisters 
opened  school  on  October  11  In  St.  Mary's 
Church  on  Canal  Street,  with  400  pupils 
enrolled.  The  rapid,  almost  ungo\ernable 
growth  that  was  to  be  characteristic  of  all 
their  Institutions  began  Immediately,  for  the 
enrollment  of  old  St.  Mary's  quickly  rose  to 
500,  and  before  Christmas  in  1875  two  more 
Sisters  arrived  from  Pittsburgh  to  assist  in 
the  school.  The  following  September,  the 
Sisters  opened  an  academy,  with  50  girls 
registering  for  classes. 

Pupils  of  St.  Mary's  Parish  came  carrying 
their  dinner  cans  from  what  seems  to  us 
now  unbelievable  distances,  since  most  of 
them  walked.  They  came  from  Ashley, 
Miners  Mills.  Plains.  Parsons.  Plymouth. 
Nanticoke.  and  Sugar  Notch.  One  young 
scholar  from  Parsons,  who  would  become 
the  eminent  Dr.  James  J  Walsh,  noted  phy- 
sician, writer,  and  lecturer,  never  tired  of 
recalling  the  excellent  foimdatlon  he  re- 
ceived at  old  St.  Mary's,  enabling  him  to 
enter  Fordham  College  as  a  sophomore. 

All  of  this  early  pioneering  in  educa- 
tion by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  Wilkes- 
Barre  was  in  full  accordance  with  the  ideals 
and  principles  establislied  by  Mother  Mary 
Catherine  McAuley,  who  fotmded  the  Insti- 
tute of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  Dublin,  Ire- 
land, In  1831.  Although  Mother  McAuley's 
first  endeavors  were  in  the  field  of  social 
welfare,    she    soon    saw    the    need    for    free 
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schools  providing  educftion  lor  the  poor 
children  and  the  great  middle  class  Prior 
to  her  time,  the  Catholic  schotjls  that  existed 
admitted  rich  children  exclusively  With 
her  enlightened  mind,  Mother  McAuley  saw 
that  the  Irish  people  could  not  be  raised 
from  their  degradation  unless  the  masses 
were  brought  under  the  1  ifluence  of  Catholic 
education.  With  no  mcdels  to  Imitate,  no 
examples  to  enlighten  or  encourage,  no  fore- 
bears to  consult,  this  valiant  woman  de- 
voted her  fortune,  her  talents,  and  all  she 
possessed  to  the  poor  or  Dublin.  Through 
visiting  the  best  educatlDnal  Instltutiona  In 
Dublin  and  observing  their  programs  and 
methods,  she  was  able  to  adapt  the  finest 
that  she  found  in  the  teaching  of  secular 
subjects,  permeating  th»m  with  the  queen 
of  all  studies,  religion  "Let  us  fit  our 
pupils  for  earth."  she  said,  'wltbout  un- 
fitting them  for  heaven." 

Mother  McAuley's  edticational  framework 
was  much  in  advance  of  her  time.  After 
establishing  the  first  purpose  of  the  work 
of  teaching,  "All  for  tJie  honor  and  glory 
of  God,"  she  next  put  emphasis  on  scholar- 
ship, requiring  that  each  Sister  have  a 
thorough  English  education,  and  In  addi- 
tion, specialization.  S  le  likewise  stressed 
progressiveness  and  re<iulred  her  teachers 
to  study  to  become  actjualnted  with  every 
Improvement  In  the  manner  and  method  of 
imparting  Instruction.  The  Importance  of 
dailv  preparation  of  lessons  before  present- 
ing them  to  a  class,  and  the  forestalling  of 
discipline  problems  by  giving  the  children 
plenty  of  occupation,  were  principles  In- 
stilled Into  the  first  teaching  Sisters  of 
Mercy — principles  whicn  are  now  accepted 
practice  In  any  educational  system. 

As  can  be  seen,  the  philosophy  and  psy- 
chology which  formed  the  foundation  of 
the  earliest  free  Catholic  schools  In  Dublin 
can  be,  and  were  Intended  to  be,  adapted 
to  any  conditions  under  which  the  Sisters 
might  be  called  upon  to  educate  the  young. 
Catherine  McAuley  was  not  one  to  rest  upon 
what  she  had  accomp  Ished  In  the  educa- 
tional field;  she  stood  lor  progress  and  fresh 
Ideas.  "In  the  Instruction  and  education 
of  youth,"  she  admonished  her  teachers, 
"the  Sisters  shall  be  Inspired  by  a  sound 
and  modern  pedagogy  so  that  their  schools 
will  not  only  be  equal  but  superior  to  other 
schools."  Here  she  clearly  indicates  that 
she  expecta  her  religion  to  move  forward 
with  the  times,  to  ketp  pace  with  all  that 
Is  best  in  modern  methods  and  techniques, 
within  the  framework  of  a  Catholic  philos- 
ophy of  education,  an  J  all  that  is  good  in 
traditional   learning   and  culture. 

When  the  first  Slst-?r8  came  from  Pitts- 
burgh to  WUkes-Barr.;.  they  were  imbued 
with  these  Ideals  Before  long,  they  were 
working  for  and  receiving  their  bachelor 
of  arts  degrees  and  teaching  college  courses 
In  St  Marys  High  Sehool.  These  courses 
were  accredited  by  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, and  beginning  In  1921,  normal  school 
courses  were  given. 

Then  came  the  first  great  ground  breaking 
for  the  Sisters'  venture  in  higher  education 
on  this  beautiful  hlUUp  In  Dallas  On  June 
3,  1921.  Bishop  Hoban  officiated  at  the  cere- 
mony, which  was  alsc  attended  by  Mother 
M.  Mercedes,  superior,  the  other  Sisters,  and 
a  representative  delegation  from  Wilkes- 
Barre  and  Wyoming  Valley.  What  is  now 
the  administration  building  of  College  Mis- 
ericordia was  completed  and  blessed  by 
Bishop  Hoban  on  August  15.  1924.  Among 
the  dignitaries  presen .  on  that  historic  oc- 
casion were  Attorney  James  W.  Stack  of 
Wilkes-Barre.  Dr.  James  J  Walsh,  and  Mayor 
Daniel  L  Hart,  who  was  also  an  alumnus  of 
"old  St.  Marvs  '  on  C*nal  Street.  On  Sep- 
tember 24.  the  first  academic  year  began 
with  50  students  enrolled.  Mother  M  Cath- 
arine, the  former  DelU  McC.ann,  ot  Wilkes- 
Barre,  and  the  first  candidate  to  enter  St 
Mary's  Novitiate  and  persevere  became  the 


first  dean  She  who  now  had  her  doc- 
torate, was  assisted  by  15  fully  qualified 
faculty  members  and  3  lecturers.  Chartered 
by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  on  January 
31,  1927,  College  Misericordia  held  its  first 
commencement  exercises  In  Irem  Temple, 
Wilkes-Barre,  conferring  bachelor  of  arts  de- 
grees on  four  young  women,  and  the  bache- 
lor of  science  degree  on  one.  Since  that 
date,  the  labor  of  educating  the  daughters 
of  this  anthracite  region,  and  far  beyond 
Its  limits,  has  expanded  so  rapidly  that  i\ 
has  been  difficult  to  meet  the  demands  for 
classrooms,  living  quarters,  and  other  fa- 
cilities required  by  an  academic  community. 
Today's  beginning  toward  the  erection  of  a 
new  dormitory  and  a  student  union  build- 
ing will  help  meet  the  demands  of  the  ex- 
ploding enrollment. 

Never  losing  sight  of  their  foundress'  in- 
tention of  providing  opportunities  for  those 
unable  to  finance  a  costly  education:  this 
institution  of  higher  learning  has  Inter- 
ested itself  first  and  foremost  In  the  young 
women  of  the  nearby  mining  area.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  college  population  is  com- 
prised of  day  students  who  travel  to  classes 
from  all  over  Wyoming  Valley  and  even 
from  points  farther  away.  Many  of  these 
students  are  studying  on  full-  or  part-time 
scholarships,  or  by  means  of  some  other 
type  of  financial  aid  provided  by  the  college, 
which  tries  never  to  turn  away  a  deserving 
girl  with  the  aptitude  for  college  studies 
Although  this  has  always  been  a  liberal 
arts  college,  solicitude  for  the  needs  of  every 
type  of  student  has  led  to  the  Introduction 
of  specialized  vocational  courses  such  as 
secreUirlal  science,  home  economics,  and 
nursing  education.  College  Misericordia 
alms  to  educate  girls  for  life  and  a  liveli- 
hood, and  she  believes  that  liberal  edu- 
cation cannot  be  divorced  from  the  practical 
needs  of  life. 

Besides  the  students  of  the  valley  and  Its 
environs,  most  of  whom  travel  back  and 
forth  to  the  campus  each  day.  the  college 
attracts  young  women  from  many  other 
States,  as  well  as  from  distant  parts  of  this 
State,  and  from  several  foreign  countries. 
Many  of  these  students,  too,  are  assisted  by 
scholarships.  For  all,  there  are  plentiful 
opportunities  to  develop  professional  and 
practical  skills,  If  they  select  a  vocational 
field  for  concentration;  for  all,  there  Is  pro- 
vided an  atmosphere  in  which  to  acquire  cul- 
ture, poise,  and  self-confidence;  for  all.  there 
are  numerous  Incentives,  through  classes, 
extracurricular  activities,  and  counseling,  to 
live  a  generous  and  noble  life,  so  that  they 
may  become  active,  useful  citizens  in  their 
respective  communities  and  a  positive  In- 
fluence for  good,  as  career  women  or  married 
women.  In  the  family. 

This  work  of  developing  the  intellectual, 
cultural,  and  moral  capacities  of  young 
women  Is  spearheaded  by  a  faculty  of  11 
priests.  52  Sisters,  and  40  laymen  and 
women,  who  teach  the  724  regularly  en- 
rolled students.  To  afford  educational  op- 
portunities for  those  who  cannot  pursue  a 
full-time  program,  there  Is  the  extension 
school,  which  brings  the  full  enrollment  up 
to  1,103.  making  College  Misericordia  the 
sixth  largest  Catholic  women's  college  In  the 
United  States.  In  addition,  the  college  now 
operates  an  educational  guidance  clinic  in 
Wilkes-Barre.  And  finally,  since  1960.  this 
college.  In  cooperation  with  the  University 
of  Scranton.  offers  graduate  study  in  English. 
history,  and  education,  leading  to  a  master 
of  arts  or  a  master  of  science  decree.  Dur- 
ing the  past  summer.  90  students  of  both 
sexes  pursued  graduate  courses  on  this 
campus. 

The  music  department  and  the  department 
of  drama,  as  weU  as  such  campus  clubs  as 
the  literary  club  and  the  modern  language 
club,  supplement  the  op!X)rt unities  offered 
for  cultural  enrichment  in  the  humanities 
program.     However,  a  need  for  professional 


entertainment  of  a  high  level  wa.?  felt  by 
the  administration,  both  for  the  student 
body  and  for  the  people  of  Wyoming  Valley. 
For  their  diversion  and  pleasure,  3  years  ago 
the  Theater  3  series  was  Initiated  and  has 
enjoyed  spectacular  success.  The  three  per- 
formances of  each  season  by  musical  groups 
Internationally  famous  have  attracted  full 
houses  of  enthuslaftlc  audiences  at  Wilkes- 
Barre's  Irem  Temple.  This  year  a  fourth 
attractions,  Moliere's  comedy,  "A  School  for 
Wives."  staged  by  Players.  Inc.,  will  be  pre- 
sented as  a  gift  performance  to  the  patrons 
of  Theater  3.  The  college.  In  Its  role  as 
guardian  and  mother  of  the  arts,  thus  serves 
the  community  as  well  as  its  own  student 
body   by   providing  cultural   recreation. 

A  college  may  review  Its  lofty  purposes 
and  traditions,  count  the  sacrifices  of  its  ad- 
ministrators and  faculty,  examine  Its  cur- 
riculum and  campvifi  activity;  but  its  success 
can  be  calculated  only  from  the  achieve- 
ments of  its  gradufites.  The  true  luminosity 
of  College  Misericordia  is  revealed  in  her 
alumnae,  whose  Impact  Is  felt  in  many  fields, 
not  least  of  those,  the  home,  and  family.  To 
the  classrooms  of  the  Nation  this  college  has 
contributed  60  percent  of  Its  graduates  as 
teachers  on  all  levels.  Seventy-five  percent 
have  entered  the  professions — medicine,  law, 
teaching,  and  the  social  services.  Not  lag- 
ging behind  In  this  age  of  science,  the  col- 
lege has  sent  chemical  and  biological  re- 
searchers, not  to  mention  public  relations  of- 
ficials and  secretarial  workers,  into  such 
major  corporations  as  Westlnghouse,  East- 
man Kodak,  Standard  Oil.  Merck,  Hoffman, 
La  Roche,  and  Parke-Davis,  Misericordia 
graduates  are  laboring  with  the  physically 
and  mentally  handicapped;  they  are  teaching 
In  American  schools  overseas;  they  are  active 
In  business  administration,  advertising,  and 
government.  Each  year  a  number  of  grad- 
uating seniors  are  awarded  valuable  fellow- 
ships and  assistantships  leading  to  master  s 
and  doctor's  degrees. 

The  growth  and  progress  of  this  college 
has  been  remarkable  as  It  continues  to  in- 
crease in  enrollment  and  to  branch  out  in 
new  ways  year  after  year.  To  the  alumnae, 
for  whom  the  new  residence  hall  will  be 
named,  much  creelit  is  due.  To  the  religious 
women,  such  as  Sister  M.  Annunclata  Mer- 
rick, In  whose  honor  the  new  student  union 
building  will  be  named,  and  who  have  worked 
so  selflessly  lor  the  expansion  of  this  educa- 
tional institution,  high  praise  is  owed.  Con- 
tinuing the  endeavors  of  the  first  dean.  Sis- 
ter Mary  Catharine,  and  others  who  suc- 
ceeded her,  such  as  Sister  M.  Pierre  and 
Sister  M.  Annunclata.  are  Sister  M  Celestlne, 
president  of  College  Misericordia,  and  Sister 
Marlanna,  acaderr  ic  dean.  Theirs  is  a  great 
work,  a  priceless  contribution  to  American 
life,  for  In  the  WDrds  of  Orestes  Brov^-nson: 
"The  United  States  Is  a  country  of  diverse 
theologies  and  one  creed,  of  many  churches 
and  one  temple,  of  a  thousand  theories  and 
one  conviction,  "^rhe  creed  Is  education,  the 
temple  Is  the  schoolhouse,  and  the  convic- 
tion Is  the  healing  power  of  learning." 


Space  Effort 


EXTENSION  OF  RrM.4RKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

CI     C.M.IFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  14.  1962 

Mr.     GEORGE     P.     MILLER         Mr. 

Speaker.  I  am  highly  privileged  t-o  ir.s(  rt 

in  the  Congression.^l  Record  a  speech 

delivered  by  my  colleague  ar.d  member 
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of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, the  Honorable  Victor  L.  Anfuso. 
cf  New  York,  before  the  Pan  American 
Management  Club  on  September  11, 
1962,  at  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla. 

This  speech  indicates  the  depth  to 
which  Mr.  A.nfuso  has  gone  in  the  mat- 
ter of  our  space  effort : 

It  Is  most  appropriate  that  I  should  speak 
to  you  tonight  about  our  national  space 
program,  why  It  is  im.portant  to  us  as  a  na- 
tion, and  the  progress  which  we  have  made 
toward   achieving  our  goals   in  space 

It  Is  appropriate,  first  of  all,  becavise  nf 
my  special  knowledge  of  the  program,  hy 
virtue  of  my  service  on  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Advanced 
Research  and  Technology.  It  is  appropriate, 
R'lSO  because  of  the  emphasis  given  it  this 
week  by  the  tnir  of  space  Installations  being 
made  by  the  President,  the  Vice  President, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  head  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Director  of  the  Budget 

Finally,  it  is  appropriate  because  of  the 
important  role  which  the  State  of  Plorid.i 
has  in  this  program. 

Our  space  program  is  very  new.  alth  uigh 
Imaginative  people  have  been  writing  about 
space  explcratioii  lor  many  years.  About 
100  years  ago,  for  example,  Jules  Verne,  who 
might  be  described  as  the  father  of  science 
fiction.  wTote  a  novel  entitled  "Prom  the 
Farth  to  the  Moon  " 

In  that  novel  Verne  described  a  .pace 
adventure  which,  while  not  accurate  m  all 
of  its  details,  was  prophetic  on  at  least  one 
point. 

The  =;pacesh.p  wa.-=  I'lUnched  from,  the  east 
coiist  of  Florida 

A  century  later  this  ruckef  Liunchini;  sit« 
has  caught  the  attention  of  the  world.  Later 
this  month,  when  we  undertake  the  next  step 
In  our  manned  exploration  of  space,  the  eyes 
of  the  free  world  will  be  riveted  on  Cape 
Canaveral  In  years  to  come  as  we  advance 
toward  exploration  of  the  moon  and  other 
planet."!,  Florida  will  remain  the  focal  point 
of  workl   attention. 

The  U  S.  effort.=;  in  the  manned  exploration 
nf  space — represented  in  the  missions  of 
Shepard.  Carpenter,  and  Glenn — have  made 
the  country  moet  awitje  of  this  aspect  of  the 
jspace  program.  It  is  best  known,  too,  be- 
cause it  has  as  its  goal  tJve  landing  of  men 
on  the  moon  before  'he  end  of  the  decade, 
and  this  d.iring  and  dr.an.-itic  objective  i.e  one 
which  cannot  fail  to  capture  the  imagina- 
tion 

We  have  heard  the  Apollo,  or  moon  pro- 
gram cailed  a  race  and  a  stunt.  I  wonder 
if  the  people  who  think  this  way  haven't 
failed  to  grasp  the  true  significance  of  the 
most  prjdigious  ad'.-enture  m  h'.iman  history 
But  the  true  nature  of  all  expeditions,  of 
all  new  knowledge,  has  been  misuiiderstix)d 
throughout  history. 

Greek  mythology  offers  us  trie  earliest  and 
perhaps  the  best  example  of  this  point 
Tliese  legends  that  have  been  handed  dovi,  n 
by  word  of  mouth  and  by  different  authors 
In  different  time  periods  have  perhaps  be- 
come distorted.  But  their  importance  lies 
in  the  fact  that,  without  them,  we  would 
know  little  or  nothing  about  an  important 
period  in  the  development  of  our  own  culture 

To  me.  tlic  story  of  Jason's  search  for  the 
Golden  Fleece  holds  many  a  pertinent  les- 
son for  us,  lessons  that  should  be  applied  to 
our  own  mi.ssion  to  send  man  to  the  moon. 

J.ison  and  his  Argonauts  found  their 
(iolden  Fleece,  but  they  found  it  only  after 
many  years  of  searching  and  after  many  un- 
scheduled side  trips.  And  in  their  quest, 
tliey  found  far  more  than  the  Golden  Fleece 

They  uncovered  va.'=t  new  secrets  about  the 
world  of  their  day. 


They  learned   low  to  navigate. 

They  estabUslied  new  trade  routes. 

I'hey  found  he  answer  to  many  thiiigs 
u'her  than  th.e  location  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

And,  in  the  dDing,  they  spread  the  knowl- 
edge and  liie  [:ower  of  Greece  throughout 
their  W'_"rki 

The  lesson  is  clear.  And  it  doesn't  need 
belaboring.  We  will  get  man  to  the  moon. 
But,  in  the  process,  we  will  also  make  many 
side  trips  and  we  will  discover  many  things 
that  we  didn't  plan  to  learn.  And  we  will 
widen  freemen  s  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  his  universe  along  tlie  way. 

We  are  already  getting  important  feedback 
from  the  Apollo  program. 

We  are  disced ering  new  metals  and  alloys. 
Improved  autc nation  techniques  spew  from 
our  advance  guidance  system  technology. 
We're  finding  more  efficient  fuels  and  en- 
gines Microm  niaturlzation  and  microclr- 
cuitry  have  *ide  constuner  applications. 
Self -contained  power  sources  offer  whole  new 
fields  of  Indus, rial  effort.  Medicine,  com- 
municiitions,  v  eather  forecasting — literally 
no  phase  of  our  economy  and  our  culture  will 
be  unaf.ected  by  what  we  are  learning  while 
we  try  for  the  ir.oon. 

By  far  the  most  important  bonus  from 
tins  adventure  will  be  its  affect  on  the  hu- 
man spirit.  We  can  look  for  Americans 
to  walk  with  a  quicker  step  and  to  hold  their 
heads  higiier.  A  people  who  have  become 
a  little  satiatec  by  the  greatest  standard  of 
living  the  worM  has  ever  known  will  be  re- 
ireshed  by  the  new  frontiers  we  will  oi>en. 
Vaulting  ambition  will  be  restored,  the  kind 
of  ambition  that  made  us  great  In  the  first 
place. 

No,  the  pec-jile  who  look  on  Apollo  as  a 
race  or  a  stunt  haven't  grasped  its  real  sig- 
nificance. The  people  who  complain  of  the 
cost  haven't  reckoned  its  benefits. 

One  thing  strikes  me  as  odd.  We  haven't 
iie.ird  any  of  these  cries  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  seen.s  to  me  that  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers have  a  very  fine  grasp  of  the  significance 
of  space.  But  what  alarms  me  is  that  their 
motive — unlike  ours — is  sinister.  Their  pri- 
mary objective  of  placing  men  in  orbit  around 
the  earth  Is  the  eventual  dominance  of 
space. 

Remember  I  hat  their  vertical  launches  of 
animals  to  altitudes  of  60  to  250  nautical 
miles  began  In  1949,  to  determine  environ- 
mental effects  and  to  develop  life  support 
systems.  Their  second  satellite  contained  a 
biological  specimen,  a  dog.  The  majority  of 
their  space  experiments,  unlike  ours,  have 
been  biologuai  .n  nature. 

While  the  Russians  have  propagandized 
their  'peaceful  '  pursuits  of  space  explora- 
tion, and  talke<l  at  length  of  going  to  the 
moon  and  the  rear  planets  of  Mars  and  Ve- 
nus— they  have  continued  to  concentrate 
their  major  effort  in  the  near-earth  space,  i.e., 
from  100-300  nautical  miles  altitude,  which 
leads  me  to  th«  inevitable  conclusion  that 
ihey  aim  to  control  the  space  around  the 
e^u-th  and  try  to  prevent  us  from  going  to  the 
n.LKjn — and  at  the  same  time  present  a 
danger  to  our  security  here  on  earth.  We 
must  explore  this  possibility  to  the  fullest 
extent  and  see  to  it  that  we  are  not  caught 
asleep. 

Our  national  space  program  is  character- 
ized as  a  peaceful  quest — and,  indeed,  it  la. 
Our  Interest  Is  in  the  extension  of  man's 
knowledge  and  the  betterment  of  man's 
condition.    And  it  should  remain  so. 

In  this  respect,  in  the  much  shorter  period 
that  we  have  beim  engaged  in  space  explora- 
tion, we  have  made  much  greater  progress 
toward  our  goal  of  bettering  all  mankind 
than  have  tlie  Russians. 

Witness  the  nv^et  recent  successful  launch- 
int;  of  Mariner  II, 

This  feat  is  impressive  not  only  because 
of  the  mysteries  which  we  hope  it  will  unlock 
ttbout  the  plane;  Venus,  but  because  of  the 


remarkable  midcourse  correction  which  was 
performed  to  permit  Mariner  II  to  rendezvous 
with  Venus  Thia  capability,  of  a  rmture 
similar  to  that  which  will  be  required  to 
rendezvous  two  spacecraft  prep;uaLory  to  a 
flight  to  the  moon,  has  yet  to  be  demon- 
strated by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Although  it  did  not  receive  the  worldwide 
publicity  which  recent  Russian  achievements 
received,  it  is  generally  conceded  by  most  of 
the  world's  space  scientists  to  be  Uie  most 
brilliant  space  achievement  to  date. 

I  doubt,  also,  tliat  many  Americans,  as 
well  as  other  peoples  of  the  world,  realize 
that  in  the  past  41a,  years  the  United  States 
haa  successfully  latuicbed  more  than  70 
spacecraft — 4  In  orbit  around  tlie  sun.  the 
others  In  orbit  around  the  earth.  Even  fewer 
would  be  aware  that  about  40  of  these  are 
still  in  earth  or  solar  orbit,  or  tiiat  we  are 
still  receiving  Information  on  our  uiuverse 
from  a  dozen  of  them.  This  is  a  record  we 
Americans  can  be  proud  of.  and  sometiilng 
which  could  not  have  been  said  less  than  5 
years  ago. 

Recognizing,  therefore,  the  very  significant 
contrast  between  our  mission  In  space  and 
that  of  the  Russians,  we  must  do  three 
things : 

1.  Convince  the  world  that  our  venture 
into  space  is  a  peaceful  one — to  bring  back 
benefits  which  will  create  a  world  of  abun- 
dance, making  war  and  strife  among  na- 
tions unnecessary.  We  have  the  propaganda 
media,  including  the  Telstar  communications 
satellite,  to  do  this. 

2.  We  must,  at  all  costs,  achieve  dominance 
In  all  phases  of  space  exploration  for  our  o'wn 
security  and  that  of  all  peoples  of  the  earth 

3.  We  must  establish  freedom  in  space  and 
Invite  all  nations  of  the  world,  having  a  con- 
tribution to  make,  to  Join  our  efforts. 

To  accomplish  all  these  tiiree  things  re- 
quires an  all-out  effort  on  our  part—a 
mobilization  of  all  our  resources — sacrifices 
on  the  part  of  Government,  business,  indus- 
try, and  labor. 

America  stands  for  free  enterprise  and  a 
free  labor  movement,  but  unless  we  win  the 
battle  in  which  we  have  been  forced  to  en- 
gage in,  free  enterprise  and  the  labor  move- 
ment as  we  know  It  will  be  dead  in  America, 
and  all  of  us  will  become  slaves  of  a  diat>ollcal 
force  which  recognizes  no  moral  values — not 
even  the  existence  of  God. 

You,  who  represent  the  frontline  man- 
agement of  the  Atlantic  missile  range,  have  a 
great  responsibility  In  this  task  of  assuring 
the  United  States  of  America  its  rightful 
supremacy  and  leadership  in  space. 

I  have  visited  the  Atlantic  missUe  range  at 
Cape  Canaveral  on  two  previous  occasions  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics.  On  each  occasion  I  devoted 
part  of  my  attention  to  the  management  of 
this  great  facility.  Based  on  my  reviews,  I 
am  convinced  that,  under  the  guidance  of 
General  Davis,  the  Pan  American  organiza- 
tion, under  the  leadership  of  your  able  vice 
president,  Mr.  R,  S  Mitchell,  has  rendered 
an  outstanding  contribution  to  our  Nation. 

This  contribution  is  one  that  is  based  on 
patriotism— the  profit  motive  is  decidedly 
secondary. 

The  unique  relationship  of  your  company 
with  the  Air  Force  here  at  the  Atlantic  mis- 
sile range  began  over  9  years  ago.  in  July 
1953  The  milestones  that  have  been  passed 
during  this  period  bear  testimony  to  your 
efforts. 

The  milestones  that  lie  ahead  present  chal- 
lenges that  will  dwarf  the  past.  However, 
you  have  the  talent,  the  determination,  the 
brainpower,  and  the  ability  to  reach  every 
goal. 

Most  of  all.  you  posses.^  a  manxgempnt 
team — unatirpaased — tliat  Is  dedicated  t<j  the 
task  of  meeting  economically,  effectively,  de- 
cisively and  on  time  all  requirements,  re- 
gardless of  obstacles  encountered. 
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The  Pan  American  Management  Club, 
in  appreciation  of  Wr,  Anfuso's  effort, 
passed  the  following  resolution; 

Whereas  the  Honoral'le  Victor  l  Asn  so 
has  shown  his  Intense  dedication  :  '  ;::- 
try  In  service  in  the  Mediterranean  Ihe.ster 
Office  of  Strategic  Services  Operations  dtu-- 
ing  World  War  II;  and 

Whereas  throughout  his  life,  he  has  com- 
bated communism  at  home  and  abroad; 
and 

Whereas  as  member  of  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Commltt«-e  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, he  has  fought  to  secure  a  preeminent 
position  in  space  for  this  Nation;   and 

Whereas,  while  persC'ually  examining  the 
national  space  efforts,  he  has  made  frequent 
visits  to  Cape  Canaveral  and  down  range 
stations  during  many  <  ritlcal  launches;  and 

Whereas  his  thorough  and  penetrating 
studies  over  the  years  have  proven  highly 
beneficial   to  our   miss, on:    Be   It  hereby 

Resolved,  That  the  Pan  American  Manage- 
ment Club  of  the  guided  missiles  range 
division  express  to  the  Honorable  Victor  L 
Anfuso,  lawyer,  warrior,  statesman,  space 
authority,  its  admlrat.on,  respect,  and  es- 
teem. 

In  witness  whereof  the  Management  Club 
set  lU  hand  and  seal  -.his  11th  day  of  Sep- 
tember 1962. 

E.  H.  SnivESON,  President. 


Cons^reifman  Bonner  Reviews  Merchant 
Marine  Policy  at  Propeller  Club  Dinner 
in  Baltimore  ' ' 


EXl-ENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or  MAIlTLA^^> 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Scptenber  14.  1962 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  De- 
fenders Day,  Sept^^niber  12,  is  ob.served 
annually  in  Baltimore  to  commemorate 
the  defense  of  the  c:ty  from  the  British 
invaders,  during  the  War  of  1812.  For 
!=;ome  years,  the  Propeller  Club,  port  of 
Baltimore,  has  been  observing  this  day 
with  a  dinner. 

This  year  we  were  privileged  to  have 
as  our  principal  speaker,  our  colleague 
from  North  Carolina  and  chairman  of 
the  Merchant  Ma  ine  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  Herber"  Bonner,  His  re- 
marks merit  careful  study  by  the  Con- 
gress and  therefore  .1  am  inserting  them 
in  the  Record: 

Remarks  of  Hon  Hereert  C,  Bonner,  Demo- 
crat, OF  North  Caro  ina.  Chadiman,  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies, House  or  Representatives.  BsrORE 
Propeller  Club,  Poit  or  Baltimore,  Mb., 
Wednesday,  Septemi  eb  12  1962,  at  the 
Sheraton-Belvedere  Hotel 

I  alwttys  find  a  visit  to  the  port  of  Balti- 
more very  pleasant  be:ause  this  city  is  one 
of  the  foremost  maritime  ports  In  our  coun- 
try. I  know  this — not  mly  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  record  breaking  tonnages  pass- 
ing over  your  docks — l)Ut  from  the  fx>lnt  of 
view  of  the  recognition  and  Interest  of  yotir 
people  in  the  slginlflca  ice  of  the  port  to  the 
entire  life  of  the  comrr  unity. 

It  Is  a  special  honcr  and  privilege  to  be 
here  tonight  as  we  conmemorate  the  148th 
anniversary  of  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
McHenry  here  In  Baltimore  and  the  composi- 
tion  of    the   great   and   inspiring   poem   by 


Francis  -Scott  Key  — which  is  n.Tw  our  na- 
tional anthem.  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner" 
Thi5  ix-casion  Ks  a  major  milestc;ne  in  our 
precious  national  heritage. 

In  the  closing  days  of  a  Coneres- — as  I 
hope  these  are— it  is  customary  to  review 
matters  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  during  the 
previous  2  years  It  Is  a  eood  time  to  ap- 
praise the  status  and  future  of  our  vital 
American  merchant  marine,  and  other  ma- 
jor, and  related,  areas  of  our  committee  re- 
sponsibility such  as  our  all-important  fish- 
eries; the  Coast  Guard;  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey;  the  Panama  Canal;  and  finally, 
oceanography,  the  new  field  of  activity  which 
means  so  much  to  our  future  economy  and 
security. 

In  my  remarks  tonight  I  have  chosen  a 
topic  from  among  all  these  things  that  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  future  of 
the  port  of  Baltimore,  and.  Indeed,  to  the 
entire  country  I  tliink  my  subject  is 
especially  fitting  when  we  think  of  Francis 
Scott  Key  watching  the  "perilous  fight." 
anxiously  seeking  for  "proof  through  the 
night  that  our  flag  was  still  there." 

I  do  not  refer  to  the  spectacular  record  l>e- 
Ing  made  by  the  new  ships  being  placed  in 
operation  by  our  sub.ildized  lines  their  per- 
formance, and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  overwhelming  their  competitors  in  the 
shipment  of  cargo,  I  could  only  wish  that 
there  were  more  of  them  available  than  there 
are. 

Nor  do  I  refer  to  our  newest  bid  for 
peaceful  supremacy  on  the  seas,  the  nuclear 
ship  Savannah,  which  despite  an  unfortunate 
series  of  troubles,  both  mechanical  and 
human,  offers  great  promise  as  a  prototype 
for  the  pattern  of  the  future. 

I  refer  instead  to  the  woeful  position  in 
which  the  United  States  finds  itself  with 
respect  to  oceangoing  bulk  carriers — those 
Bpcclally  designed  vessels  needed  for  the 
carriage  of  the  critical  and  strategic  ores 
and  fuels  upon  which  our  security  depenos. 
Until  about  World  War  II.  we  could  prob- 
ably boast  that  we  were  fairly  self-sufTicient 
In  the  matter  of  raw  materials  to  enable  our 
essential  industrial  machinery  to  function. 
We  had  the  iron  ore  from  the  Great  Lakes 
region.  We  had  our  vast  American  coal  and 
oil  supplies 

The  end  of  World  War  II  saw  the  virtual 
depletion  of  the  formerly  rich  Mesabi  Iron 
range  of  Minnesota.  It  is  no  longer  a  de- 
pendable, major  source  for  Iron  ore  produc- 
tion. 

Competent  authorities  said  our  oil  re- 
sources were  also  approaching  the  limits  of 
their  production.  Of  necessity  therefore,  we 
had   to  look  elsewhere   for  our  supplies. 

You.  In  the  po.n  of  Baltimore,  liave  come 
to  realize  that  we  are  securing  our  iron 
and  related  ores  from  such  farflung  places 
as  Liberia,  Venezuela,  Brazil,  and  Peru.  As 
new  sources  of  raw  materials  are  developed, 
and  political  conditions  change,  we  may  have 
to  seek  other,  or  additional  source.s  in  di.'^tant 
oversea  areas. 

In  this  connection,  the  cost  and  assured 
availability  of  ocean  transportation  are  vital 
factors  in  the  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  sell  its  products  and  services  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  Ore,  tieing  a  low  rate 
commodity  as  far  as  freight  is  concerned,  is 
particularly  sensitive  to  increases  and  de- 
creases in  cost.  As  freight  rates  fluctuate 
around  the  world  the  availability  of  ships 
likewise  fluctuates 

The  depletion  of  our  own  resources,  and 
the  growing  demands  of  our  economy  and 
security  have  vastly  Increased  our  need  for 
specialized  and  efficient  transport  of  bulk 
materials.  As  the  needs  of  the  United 
States — the  world's  greatest  consumer  of  raw 
materials — have  grown,  new  technology  has 
led  to  the  development  of  modern  ore  car- 
riers capable  of  serving  our  vast  require- 
ments— as  long  as  our  business  Is  more  at- 
tractive   than   someone   else's.    Foreign-flag 


d.-rierc  -f  4^^000  50.000.  and  even  60  000 
t-'us  i-.rc  (..  in,ni  .n  sights  In  our  ore  receiva.e 
ports.  Recent  figures  reveal  that  some 
100,000  tons  of  iron  ore,  alone,  are  daUy 
imported  in  ships — nearly  all  under  foreign 
flag  Yet,  despite  our  dependence  on  foreign 
ore  sources  and  the  need  for  economical  and 
certain  transportation,  the  US  Government 
has  not  seen  fit  to  encoxu-age  the  construction 
of  American-flag  bulk  carriers. 

It  is  true  that  a  number  of  conversions  of 
warbuilt  ships  have  been  made  They  are 
presently  operated  under  the  American  flag. 
But.  these  have  only  a  limited  remaining 
life,  and  do  not  operate  with  the  efficiency  of 
specially  designed  new  carriers. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  con- 
templates a  balanced  fleet  under  the  Amer- 
ican fiag 

There  have  been  drastic  changes  In  the 
pattern  of  commerce  since  World  War  II. 
Prior  to  the  war  most  of  our  commerce 
moved  In  liner  vessels.  Today,  over  70  per- 
cent of  our  commerce  moves  In  bulk  car- 
riers— tankers,  ore  carriers,  and  tramps  We 
cannot  say,  with  uny  truth,  that  our  fleet  is 
balanced. 

Our  tanker  fleet  is  rapidly  becoming  ob- 
solete with  no  particular  inducement  for 
its  replacement.  Rather  the  contrary  The 
tincertaintles  of  labor  in  this  field  have  led 
to  the  construction  of  other  means  of  do- 
mestic oil  transportation  Foreign -flag  ships 
dominate  the  movement  of  our  petroleum 
Imports,  Our  tanker  fleet  faces  a  very  lean 
future.  Our  aging  tramp  fleet  is  barely 
afloat. 

With  respect  to  ore  carriers,  you  here  m 
the  port  of  Baltimore  are  fully  aware  of  the 
application  made  lor  the  construction.  In 
American  shipyards,  of  two  modern  ore  car- 
riers to  sail  under  the  American  flag.  You 
rememt)er  the  action  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Construction  subsidy  was  re- 
fused. 

Small  as  the  number  of  vessels  proposed, 
it  would  have  represented  more  than  a  50- 
percent  increase  in  modern  American -flag 
bulk  carriers.  It  would  at  least  have  heen  a 
short  step  in  the  right  direction  for  the 
future.  Denied  sut>sidy  to  help  offset  the 
unfavorable  cost  differential  between  build- 
ing in  the  U.S.  economy  and  abroad,  the  ap- 
plicant contracted  for  construction  of  the 
ships  abroad.  Denial  of  the  subsidy  not  only 
aggravated  the  imbalance  of  our  fleet,  but 
hurt  our  prospects  for  an  assured  supply  of 
ore  in  the  future,  and  deprived  our  ship- 
yards of  much  ne<?ded  business. 

In  passing,  it  Is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  shipyard  in  Hamburg  that  received  the 
business  has  gone  into  bankruptcy,  thus  de- 
laying for  a  further  period  the  addition  of 
two  ships  to  serve  the  port  of  Baltimore, 
and  Its  great  steel  industry. 

While  the  construction  of  these  two  ves- 
sels In  the  overall  picture  is  relatively  small, 
nevertheless,  it  would  have  represented  an 
approach  to  the  problem  of  meeting  our 
woeful  shortage  in  this  vital  field. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  have  the  finest  cargo 
liners  In  the  world  and  the  finest  and  fastest 
passenger  vessels.  But,  unless  we  plan  for 
the  construction  of  a  balanced  merchant 
marine — dry-cargo  liners,  passenger  ships, 
tankers,  and  bulk  carriers — we  will  find  our- 
selves at  an  extreme  disadvantage,  competi- 
tively, in  peace  and  in  war,  by  reason  of 
shortages  in  the  various  major  categories  of 
essential  vessels. 

In  the  field  of  passenger  ships  we  are 
justly  proud  of  the  magnificent  SS  United 
State.''.  Believing  that  the  national  interest 
and  American  prestige  required  it.  some 
years  ago  we  succeeded  in  having  legisla- 
tion enacted  for  the  construction  of  a  sister 
ship  to  the  United  States,  as  well  as  a  sup>er- 
Uner  for  use  in  the  Pacific.  Successive  ad- 
ministrations, in  their  wisdom — or  perhaps 
lack  of  it— have  not  seen  fit  to  Implement 
this  legislation.  The  result  Is  that  since  that 
time   we  have  seen  the   new   French   liner, 
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France  go  i:i:u  operation.  The  Italian  Line 
:<!  building  superllners  to  serve  substantially 
the  same  trade.  Others  are  active  in  build- 
ing tiieir  passenger  fleets.  In  this  field  we 
are  at  ;i  disttdvaiitAge  m  having  but  one 
nilly  modern  passenger  liner  to  carry  the 
American  flag  to  support  the  prestige  of  '.he 
United  States. 

In  the  dry  cargo  field,  we  can  be  proud  of 
the  few  vessf'l.s  recently  placed  m  operation. 
They  are  among  the  finest  vessels  m  the 
world  But.  we  should  be  greatly  concerned 
that  a  slowdown  m  the  replacement  pro- 
gram means  that  we  will  be  unable  ti>  re- 
place our  entire  fleet  in  time  to  reap  all  the 
advantages  of  our  present  advanced  designs 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  vital  that  the  admln- 
ii>tration  be  jolted  from  its  present  "penny 
wise  and  pound  fi.i<)lish"  policy  in  the  con- 
duct of  its  merchant  marine.  Too  late,  we 
will  awaken  to  the  fact  that  our  deficiencies 
will  prove  far  more  costly  than  any  current 
investment  that  we  might  make 

The  Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States 
c.in  render  a  greiU  service,  nut  only  to  the 
American  merchant  marine,  but  to  our  coun- 
try in  using  ail  its  efforts  to  secure  the 
iibandonment  of  a  negative  p'llicy  in  favf^r 
of  the  development  of  a  true  awakerang  to 
the  realities  of  our  needs. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  variovis  tan- 
gible arguinent  for  having  an  adequate  mer- 
chant marine  as  a  \ital  element  of  national 
seapower — as  aw  ;udlspensab>  adjunct  to 
our  economy  and  to  otir  defense  posture. 
But  there  is  a  deeper  reason  and  meaning 
f'lr  this  which  is  br  ti^ht  la  nund  by  the 
words  of  the  brilliant  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
"A  thoughtful  mind  when  It  sees  a  nation's 
flag  see  not  the  Hag  but  the  nation  Itself. 
And  whatever  niay  be  its  symbois.  Its  in- 
signia, he  reads  chiefly  in  the  flag,  the  gov- 
ernment, the  principles,  the  truths,  the  his- 
tory that  belong  to  the  nation  that  sets  it 
forth.  The  American  flag  has  been  a  s%Tnbol 
of  liberty  and  men  rejoiced  in  it   ' 

Let's  stand  together — all  of  us  who  meet 
here  tonight- -for  the  deveUipment  of  a 
greater  and  stronger  Am.erican  merchant 
marine  to  carry  the  me.'^sage  symboliyed  by 
'The  Star-Spangled  Banner  '  on  all  the  trade 
lanes  of  ihe  world 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  wa.s  my  pleasure  to 
present  Congrt'.s,sniau  Bonnek  ai  the  din- 
ner and  my  introductory  remarks  were 
as  follows; 

iNTHODVrTr'.V     BY     K'N'       KnWARD     A       Cl.ARMATZ 

"f      CoN(;rk.ssm.an'      Hkrbert      C       Bo.vner, 
CT^^rR^I.^^•    nr    Committke    f'N     \fERCii.^NT 

M^PIKF    .AND    FlSHFRTTS      AT    PRnPFLI.fR    CLVB 

DiNvER  Sr.PTi:MBro  ;■.:    ir»62  Shfrat^^n  Br: - 

VfDFRE    HOTTI. 

I  am  very  liunored.  indeed,  to  be  ui  turdcd 
the  privilege  ti;  present  tonight's  principal 
speaker  on  the  occasion  of  this  Defender's 
Day  dinner  of  the  Propeller  Club,  port  ui 
Baltimore. 

To  those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the 
American  merchant  marine,  the  preseiue  ui 
this  distinguished  Member  of  Congress  with 
us  th.s  evening,  is  a  s<iurce  of  genuine  plcas- 
tire  and  an  occ.isK.n  to  which  wi'  liave  eai^-rly 
luuked  fuiward 

A  Member  ol  the  FIou.m'  if  Reprehtutut.'.  e.s 
fijr  the  pa&t  i.l  years,  and  chairman  uf  the 
C'l.iuniiitee  o\:  Morrhant  Marine  and  FKsh- 
erle.i  for  the  past  H,  this  uutBlaiulUnf  lc«l8- 
latur  h.is  gaineil  the  cooper.itlon  and  imjiuhI 
the  riv'>pfct  iif  Membois  un  bolli  sides  (  : 
the  4il.sle,   Hepubllcana   ,uul   Uemocrats  alike 

Hi!*  rt'C'iid  '.f  progress  and  achlcveinenl  in 
tlie  aroiv  ■  f  maritime  ieglshi'i  ,i\  m  one  lAhUh 
liaa  attained  Inr  him  a  stature  tliat  ;s  rec- 
oKnl/.t'U  not  only  nationally,  bu'  if  ynu 
please  -   Internationally  as  well 

Tt)  recount  all  of  his  accomplishinenr,"! 
would  require  much  time,   therefore,  I  shall 


endeavor  to  be  brief,  t.j.iching  on  some  of 
the  highlights  of  his  serMce. 

Because  of  his  dedicated  interest  to.  and 
his  keen  insigin  in  merchant  marine  affairs, 
he  has  been  responsible  for  and  Instru- 
mental in  the  enacinvent  of  legislation  rang- 
ing from  the  Small  Boat  Act  of  1958 — a 
majiir  contributiun  in  the  field  of  small  boat 
s,ifety — to  the  constrtiction  of  superllners 
and  the  nucle.tr-powered  merchant  vessel. 

Also,  we  can  point  with  Justifiable  pride 
that  under  his  chairmanship,  we  have  seen 
Uie  development  of  mortgage  insurance 
which  is  so  vital  to  the  rebviilding  of  our 
merchant  marine  We  can  likewise  point 
to  his  sponsorship  of  legislation  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  nuclear-powered  Icebreaker. 

It  IS  fittir.g  and  proper,  therefore,  that  his 
activities  In  these  varied  fields  have  been 
recognized  by  the  Ole  Evlnrude  Award  and 
the  Robert  L.  Hague  Award,  which  stand 
out  ami  aig  the  many  honors  bestowed  upon 
hin;. 

And,  I  should  like  to  add.  that  those  of  us 
who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with 
him,  are  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  these 
honors  are  fully  deserved.  May  I  say  that 
my  personal  association  with  him  for  nearly 
16  years  hai  more  than  convinced  me  that 
he  is  the  propeller" — the  guiding  force — 
m  the  work  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Merc'nant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

The  American  merchant  n^arlne  and  ship- 
ping industry  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have 
a  man  of  his  exceptional  caliber  and  attain- 
ments to  safeguiird  their  Interests  in  the 
face  of  growing  competition. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  extremely 
prwud  to  present  to  you  my  respected  and 
devoted  colleague,  my  chairman,  and  our 
frietid  the  Honorable  Herbekt  C.  Bonnek.  of 
Nuriii  Carolina. 


Secretary  Freeman  Asked  To  Study  and 
Act  on  National  Farmers  Organization 
Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN   IKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Septeiriber  14,  1962 

Mr,  ROOSEVELT.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
so-called  farmers'  strike,  led  by  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Organization.  has 
aroused  coiisiderable  interest  among  con- 
sumer e roups  in  my  area.  After  some 
study,  I  sent  the  following  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  which  I  hope 
will  result  in  a  thoughtful  and  construc- 
tive review  of  the  important  problems 
rai.sed 

September   14,  1963. 
Hon     C)K\  II  :  ;    t  Kt  kman, 
Scfifliiry   o/    Agriculture, 
IVd.Ji  iMfffoii.    DC. 

Dfar  Mr.  Secretary:  Reports  of  the  "farm- 
ers  strike"  led  by  the  National  Farmers 
Ur^T.mu.u'ion  la  he  Midwest  disturb  mt 
greaiiy  li  thr  strike  la  (v  success,  it  will 
raise  Mip  price  ui  pork  to  consumers  by  at 
.r  s'  ,■)  percent,  and  the  pries  of  hogs  to 
pio(  ih.HMrs  by  2a  percent  or  more.  The  price 
til  p  -rk  i.s  rea<  lung  the  highest  level  in  sev- 
eral ycos  A  further  Increase — set  arti- 
llcially  by  a  small  group  of  producers — would 
put  a  tremendous  burden  on  the  food 
budge's  of  millions  of  consumers. 

.Such  un  increase — made  even  heavier  by 
processor  kick -Ins  and  checkoffs — endangers 
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as  well  the  future  of  hundreds  uf  small  in- 
dependent meatpacking  concerns  which 
could  become  the  Innix-ent  victims  In  a 
pitched  battle  between  the  organized  pro- 
ducers and   the  giant  p^tckinghouses. 

It  is  still  too  early,  it  appears,  to  make 
an  accurate  Judgment  on  the  success  or 
failtire  of  the  effort.  But  whether  It  is  a 
success  or  failure  is  not  really  the  point. 
What  is  the  point,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  whether 
or  not  any  group  of  individuals  can  be  al- 
lowed to  arbitrarily  dictate  the  basic  price 
at  which  Americas  180  milUon  consumers 
will  be  allowed  to  buy  their  food. 

Certainly  the  problem  of  farm  income  is 
a  diincult  one.  And  it  is  unquestionably 
true  that  Uie  farm  population.  In  general, 
has  not  shared  with  other  segments  of 
the  American  economy  the  tmsurpassed 
prosperity  of  our  age  and  lime.  But  uni- 
lateral action  by  a  small  group  of  producers, 
unstipervised  in  any  way  by  any  representa- 
tive of  the  public  interest  is  not.  In  my  opin- 
ion, an  acceptable  solution. 

As  a  result  of  my  fear  of  the  long-range 
implications  of  this  movement.  I  urgently 
request  that  you  study  the  matter  carefully 
and  report  to  the  President,  the  Congress 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  on  what 
action  the  Department  is  taking  to  assure 
that  this  and  any  other  similar  movements 
are  properly  administered  and  supervised  by 
public  representatives,  acting  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  and  that  no  Individual  or  group 
of  individuals  will  profit  unreasonably  from 
their  position  of  potential  power. 

The  National  Farmers  Organization  is 
trying  to  insure  the  withdrawal  from  the 
market  of  a  number  of  important  consumer 
and  ccMnmerclal  food  product*  until  It  has 
signed  contracts  with  major  processors  of 
these  products  guaranteeing  minimum 
prices  which  they,  the  producers,  have  set 
arbitrarily  and  without  any  apparent  con- 
sideration of  interests  of  the  millions  of 
consumers  who  mtist  eat  these  products. 

These  figures  were  set  without  the  super- 
vision or  influence  of  any  representative  of 
the  public.  I  have  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  or  not  the  prices  now  demanded 
by  NFO  are  "reasonable  '  or  not.  But  as- 
suming they  are.  what  assurance  have  the 
American  people  that  they  will  be  reason- 
able in  the  future? 

While  this  kind  of  bargaining  does  allow 
farmers  to  arbitrarily  set  their  own  prices 
for  these  products,  there  Is  serious  question 
about  whether  this  short-term  mad  to  self- 
enrichment  might  not  turn  out  to  be  a  long- 
range  trail  to  disaster  for  these  same  pro- 
ducers. Studies  of  meat  retailing  operations 
show  that  there  is.  for  example,  a  1  to  1 
relationship  between  pork  and  poultry.  Tliat 
Is,  retail  studies  show  that  when  poultry  be- 
comes cheap  in  relation  to  pork.  p>eople  will 
buy  potiltry  Instead  of  pork.  When  pork  be- 
comes cheap  in  relation  to  poultry,  people 
will  substitute  pork  for  poultry.  Tliere  are 
other  substitution  ratios  for  other  meat  prod- 
ucts. As  a  result,  unless  NFO  can  gain  con- 
trol of  the  price  of  all  meat  products,  NFO 
members  may  find  themselves  getting  a  high 
theoretical  price  for  hogs  which  few  con- 
sumers will  buy, 

NPO  says  its  contracts  with  processora  will 
go  Into  effect  when  they  control  60  jiercent 
of  the  market.  This  wotild  menu  that  n 
relatively  smnll  group  of  pr'xlurerjt  would 
have  a  readymade  nwirket  for  the  !h;i  tx 
thsy  produce.  But  what  of  non-NH)  ii'.in,- 
bers?  And  what  of  small  tmlppeuden;  pack- 
ers who  cannot  afTord  to  Hign''  Presumably, 
many  of  them  would  be  fro/en  nit  and  they 
would  have  little  recovir^e  but  U)  the  Federal 
Government. 

At  the  same  time,  economists  have  esti- 
mated that  In  order  to  reach  the  16  percent 
increase  In  consumer  pxirk  prices  the  NFO 
group  is  after,  tliere  will   have   to   be  a   13 
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percent  or  more  decrease  in  tJie  number  of 
hogs  bruught  Uj  market.  In  order  to  finance 
the  "disposal"  of  the  excess  of  Its  own  mem- 
bers, the  organization  is  demandii:g  a  per- 
centage checkoff  from  the  purchase  j>rice 
But,  again,  what  of  non-NFO  members"^* 
What   are    they  to  do   with   their   surplus? 


And  h>/W  do  smaK  i^atkers  afford  the  extra 
money  Again,  the  Federal  Government  will 
be  tlic  answer 

In  .-^hnrt  I  .submit  thiit  th.s  matter  re- 
quires careful  and  ihouphtful  .study  quu  kiy 
by  those  of  the  admini.';traU'<n  who  are 
charged  with  assuring  the  Nation  of  a  steady 


SENATE 

M()M)\> .  Sill  I  Mur.H  17,  19G2 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  oidcr  by  the  Pre.sident 
pro  tempore. 

Rev.  Caradinc  R.  Hooton,  D.D.,  gen- 
eral secretary.  General  Board  of  Chris- 
tian Social  Concerns,  the  Methodist 
Church,  Washington,  DC,  oflered  the 
following  prayer: 

Almighty  God.  our  Heavenly  Father, 
we  thank  Tliee  that  Tliy  grace  is  greater 
than  all  our  sins.  Give  us  this  day  the 
humility  to  accept  Thy  pardon  for  our 
every  misdoing,  and  grant  us  the  wis- 
dom to  traiisform  all  crippling  fears  into 
creative  faith. 

That  worldwide  tunnoil  may  be  dis- 
placed by  universal  tranquillity,  we  pray 
for  spiritual  power  to  control  our  scien- 
tific potential.  At  a  time  when  ma- 
terial devices  are  narrowing  our  world 
into  a  neighborhood,  give  us  the  cour- 
age to  broaden  it  into  a  brotherhood. 

We  invoke  the  indwelling  presence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  guide  us  into  a  knowl- 
edge of  truth  and  ^'ovcin  us  in  the  right 
exercises  of  freedom.  Abide  with  evei-y 
Member  of  the  Congress;  and  when  we 
separate  today,  dismiss  us  with  Thy 
blessing.     In  the  Masters  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
imanimous  con.sent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
September  14    196?   was  dispen.sed  with. 


REPORT  OF  A  COM.MITTF.E  SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Ptirsuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
September  14.  1962. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Vu-ginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  repoited  favorably, 
with  amendments,  on  September  14, 
1962.  the  bill  iHR  11970*  to  piomote 
the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and 
security  of  thr  Uiiited  States  through 
international  trad'>  nureemei-st.';  and 
through  adjustiiioiit  u.s.Mstancr  to  do- 
mestic Industry,  aiiiculture  niid  labow 
and  for  other  purpo.ses,  and  submitted  u 
report  <No.  20;i9'  thereon. 


printed  m  conneciiori  \^iLh  tlie  report 
of  the  committee  but.  m  fact  were 
printed  as  a  part  of  thai  report. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  approval  by  the  Senate  of  such 
action. 


PRXNTINO    OK    INDIVIDUAI      VIEWS 

ON  TRADE  KXi'ANJ^lON   BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  M".  P:  e.sldcnt,  th.e 
rcport  of  the  Committee  on  Finiince  un 
the  trade  expan.vion  bill  'HR.  11970' 
was  filed  on  Friday  last.  Through  a 
mlsunder.standini;.  tlir  indiMdual  vie\'..s 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  !  Mr 
Curtis  1     were    not    authorized    U)    b* 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  br  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  the  President  had  approved  and 
signed  the  following  acts: 

On  September   1.1,   1962: 

S.  476.  An  act  to  establish  the  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore  in  the  State  of  California, 
and  for  other  purpKises. 

On  September  14,  1962: 

S,  1108,  An  act  authorizing  the  conveyance 
of  certain  projierty  in  the  city  of  San  Diego 
to  the  regents  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia; 

S.  1878.  An  act  to  add  certain  lands  to  the 
"Wasatch  National  Forest,  Utah,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S  2421.  An  act  to  provide  for  retrocession 
of  legislative  Jurisdiction  over  US.  Naval 
Supply    Depot.    Clearfield.    Ogden,    Utah; 

S.  2965.  An  act  to  provide  authority  to 
accelerate  public  works  programs  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  State  and  local 
bodies; 

S.  3071.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hldayet 
Danish  Makashidze; 

S.  3221.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  exchange 
of  certain  lands  In  Puerto  Rico:  and 

S.  3628.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  appointment 
of  citizens  or  nationals  of  the  United  Spates 
from  American  San-.oa.  Guam,  or  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  the 
UJS.  Naval  Academy,  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
.\cademv. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in -executive  .session, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messa;:es  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  rtfci  red 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nommatioii.s  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  uf  Scuile  piuceedings.) 


supply  of  the  food  It  must  eat,  "^Mih  an  eye 
toward     maintaining     reasonable     prices     to 
consumers   and   the   economic   well-being  of 
Indejiendent  meatpackine  operations. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jamls  Hcxdskvxlt. 
Member  of  Congress. 


MESSAGE  F1K)M  THE  HOUSE 
A  m(.s.sanc  from  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
,st'mat:\r.s.  by  Mr  Bartlett,  one  of  Ms 
;tu(!;i;!:  (UiJcs,  announced  that  the 
Ho'.i.sr  hud  ui.M,'^led  upon  it.v  amendments 
to  tilt  bul  S  901  to  advance  the  marine 
.KCience."^,  to  e.stabli.sh  a  comprehensive  10- 
year  program  of  oceanographic  re.senich. 
and  survey.^,  to  promote  commerce  and 
navigation,  to  .secure  the  national  rir- 
fen.sc,  to  expand  ocean,  coastal,  and 
Great  Lakes  resources,  to  authori/e  the 
construction  of  rescarcli  and  survey  ships 


and  laboratory  facilities,  to  expedite 
oceanographic  insti-umentation,  to  as- 
.sure  .systematic  studies  of  effects  of 
1  iidioacuve  materials  in  mai-ine  environ- 
ments, to  enhance  the  public  health  and 
general  welfare,  and  for  other  purposes, 
disagreed  to  by  the  Senate,  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  SenaU'  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Dincell  Mr.  Len- 
NON,  Mr.  M.^CDONALD.  Mr.  C'.sEV.  Mr. 
Pelly,  Mr.  Ellsworth,  and  Mr.  Morse 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  anirounccd  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  ■  S.  2768  ^  to 
promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  by  authorizing  tlie  purcl-ase  of 
U.N.  bonds  and  the  appropriation  of 
funds  therefor,  with  amendments.  In 
which  it  requested  th^  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'HR.  2292'  to 
authoi-ize  the  Secretary  of  the  Ti-easury 
to  issue  certificat-es  of  honorable  dis- 
charge in  lieu  of  certificates  of  discnroU- 
ment  to  certain  persons  who  served  as 
temporary  members  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  dui"mg  World  War  II. 

The  message  also  annouiiced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
'H.R.  11974'  to  autliorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion in  accordance  with  .section  261  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following 
bills,  in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H  R  12546.  An  act  to  amend  tlie  Life  In- 
surance Company  Act  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia (48  Stat.  1145),  approved  June  19. 
1934,  as  amended;  and 

H.R.  12762.  An  act  to  amend  tlie  District 
of  Columbia  Unemployment  CompensHilon 
Act,  as  amended. 


ENROLLED     BILL     SIGNED 

The  message  also  ar.i'iuunced  that  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  had  affixed  his 
sigr.ature  to  the  ( moiled  bill  H  R.  5393 » 
to  amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  as 
amended,  uiui  it  w  h.-^  ."-igned  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  ttinjK  .  V 

HOUSE  BILL  KEFKRl'.ED 

The  bill  (H.R  12f.46  lo  amend  the 
i.jfe  Insurance  Company  Act  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  48  Stat  1145  ap- 
proved June  19.  1934  a.s  amended,  was 
r(  ad  tw  ice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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ORDER  DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  OF 
THE  LEGISLATIVE  CALENDAR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfiilo.  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the 
Legislative  Calendar  was  dlspeiised  with. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I 
a.sk  uimnlmous  con.sent  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  which  are  acting 
under  the  direction  of  the  Senate,  be 
permitted  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordei-ed. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfikld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
suM«est  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  coiuscnt  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out  objection,   It  Is  so  ordered, 

Morning  business  Is  m  order. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  luld 
before  the  Senate  the  followinu  letters 
which  were  referred  a.s  nulicated 

HKI'oHI     nN    C^\  mnlt;  uiMluN    of    AN 

A  IrUrr  fi'i'iu  the  (I  vi'inui  Cnuivl  Zonp 
CViVprtimrnt  UMMi.m  Mnnhis,  I'uual  Zdmp, 
rppt^rtlMu  jmrsuixnt  to  Inw  ot\  the  ovpr- 
i>hllBnt|(>n  nf  !\n  nppr<i[)i'^\l  t(M>  H\  thivt  U''>v- 
rrnmrnt     to   thr  Coinnutit'i'   on   Aiiproprlt^- 

Kki'<irt   on    Dki'aktmicnt   or   -xwt   Ahmv    Rr- 

MKAK<  M     AND     UrVKI.OPMKirr     t'oNTWACTI* 

A  Ip'trr  from  -hp  A.'<sU!,u-it  Socrrtary  o( 
the  Atinv  trmisiniM  mij  pursviutu  to  law.  i\ 
report  of  thixt  DrpurtiUPJi!  in  rr.-tpivich  und 
c1(nolopni»<iit  ron'rart.'*  f-T  t,"!!!  Odo  or  niorr 
Mlii'.-h  'A-prp  ,'iw;\rdi'(l  {tviriuK  thr  prrlod  .livnu- 
iirv  I  !"»R2,  lhrovl^h  Junp  M)  19»5J  I'Alth  an 
,  cc  inipanyinn  report  i  .  :o  the  t'oinniltteo  on 
Arnie<l  Ser\ico.s 

REPt)RT  ON  BaCKI.OO  OF  PrNDlNr,   ApP!  T<  ATTONS 

AND   Heari.vo  Cases  in    FriiFR«,t    (MviNn-Ni- 
CATifJNS  Commission 

.\  letter  from  the  Chiunnan  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  Wushmgton,  DC 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
backlog  of  pending  applications  and  hear- 
ing cases  In  that  Commi.sslon,  as  of  July  31, 
19G2  (With  an  accompai^yinsj  report  i;  to  the 
Committee   on   Commerce. 

CANCrLLATION      AND      DeFERME.NT     OF     CERTAIN' 

Irrigation  Charges  Under  Wapato  Indian 
Irrigation  Project.  Washington 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  appnve  an  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  canceling  and  de- 


ferring certain  irrigation  charges,  eliminat- 
ing certain  tractjs  of  non-Indian-owned  land 
under  the  Wapa'o  Indian  Irrigation  Project. 
Washington  and  for  <\\\<^v  purposea  (with 
(u-companying    papers  •  ne    Comxnlttee 

on    Interior   and    Insular    Allalrs. 


ptnrrioN 

The  PRESIDENT  \no  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  u  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Supreme  Convention  of  the  Oi*der  oX 
Ahepa,  at  Chicago,  111  ,  relating  to  dis- 
crimination agauvsi  L'  s  Citizens  by 
friendly  nation.s,  whicli  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  I-u;eign  Relations. 


BILL    AND    JOINr    RKSOLUTION 
INTRODUCKD 

A  bill  and  a  Joint  le.solutlon  were  in- 
troduced, read  tlie  ni.st  time  and,  by 
unanimous  consent  the  •^reond  time,  and 
referred  as  follow.s 

ny  Mr    iiKNNl-.  IT: 
s  Mih    A  hi;i  I  )  tvitnbllsh  r  Commlulon 
on  Oo\t>rnmrntai  (.)ponutont  and  Progrwni; 
lo   ti>o   Coiun,:; toe  ot*  Oovemmcnt  Op«rn- 
tlons 

(8(<o  tii<<  rr.n.i:K  ,  ,'  Mr,  BiNNrTT  when  he 
mtiuducod  '!',<<  ;)!)o,u  bill,  which  Kpp«Ar  un- 
der u  Noparaio  liiMdlng.) 

Uy  Mr   1U)UERT30N  (for  hlmwlf  and 

Mr  \\\ir.)  of  Vlrglhln)  : 

.s  J  Hen  JJH    Joint  reeolutlon  ftvithorlslng 

the  it.Nuancp  ot  a  gold  mtdal  to  Oeneral  of 

thr  Army  iv  iin'.n.-t  M.icArthur;  to  the  Com- 

mutoc  on  lianKiiiK   .\u(i  Currency, 


A  C(>MMISSU)N  TO  .Sll  DV  (JOVEHN- 
MENT       RKt^HOANlZATION       AND 

MKANS      To      Hl'DirF      FFT^KRAL 

SPKNDINt) 

,Mi     MKNNKTl        M:     P:  ■  .,>U«nt,  I  in- 

ti'dduie.  foi  lereii'iice  ;>>  the  appropriate 
eonunitt(<e  a  bi!!  c  <!,>uluhtnH  a  Cum< 
nu.vMun  on  c)ou  i  ntnental  OperaUoiM 
itiul  Progii\in.s 

Th(>  puipo.se  of  this  tui!  i,s  to  ettabliiUi 
a  CommLvsiuii  imiept>niiri,t  of  the  txeo* 
utlve  bninrh  Itv' If  w!,;.!;  <  nsi  ■'  <\y  the 
oveiiill  (1li-eeiion  in  ■aImI-,  ;1,.  t  luvrrn- 
nient  i,s  movini!  with  lespret  to  adminis- 
tration of  n.s  pioKiatn'-  ii.  order  to  rec- 
ommend uiw.s  ('.  ;:.iiiaMng  economy 
and  eniciency  i\!ui  ( ;,t!i;!.atlng  nones- 
sentinl,  unproduetiv'  o;  wasteful  Fed- 
eral  promam.s 

Th.e  Comiius.vion  a;!!  i-.'  s.  m. -a  V:it  sim- 
ilar in  purpose  aiui  sc' i^r  ■<  ";'■  Hoover 
C'oninusslons  \v!i;c!i  ;m' im  nv  ■!  such  OUt- 
.•^tixndinu  seiv;r">  .t   do'-atir  ago. 

Indited,  if  ti^.e  ("omm  s>;on  were  cre- 
ated, Pie.suiei.t  KiiiiKdy  might  profit- 
ably choose  to  luiioA  the  example  of 
President  Truman  and  name  sis  Chair- 
man of  tlio  Commission  the  preceding 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  this 
ca.se  Dwiuht   D.  Eisenhower. 

hoover   commission    precedent 

Tl:e  need  for  a  new  study  of  the  activ- 
ities and  organization  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  depth  has  been  increas- 
i.igly  apparent  to  me  during  the  last  few 
ycar.s  Many  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  two  Hoover  Commission  reports 
were  adopted  during  the  early  1950's  and 
they  eliminated  many  of  the  administra- 
tive tangles  which  had  been  created  by 


unplanned,  piecemeal  expansion  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  activities.  Since  that 
time,  however,  hundreds  of  new  laws 
have  been  passed;  a  number  of  new 
agencies  have  been  created,  and  as  has 
been  the  pattern  .so  often  m  the  i)ast. 
Congress  sometime.;  has  ciealeci  new 
agencies  without  wivinu  caieful  considei  - 
ation  to  how  then-  duties  and  pfoi.'iam.s 
win  mesh  with  those  of  older  ak-encie.'- 
In  related  fields 

In  other  words.  Mi  I'leside!.!  it  scoms 
to  me  that  in  Ooveinment,  as  m  house- 
keeping, there  is  a  need  foi  a  petiodir 
housecleaning — a  time  to  take  stcxk  o! 
what  is  on  hand,  throw  out  the  thinr,s 
which  are  not  needed  and  reorganize 
along  more  systematic  lines  the  thlm  -. 
we  want  to  keep  I  think  t)ie  time  foi- 
such  a  h.ousecleanmp  of  the  Ktdeiiil 
Oovernmeir.  is  at  hand 

I  ,  iM  \< ;  .s  1    N       t     ;  J    Nt»  Mill  RH 

The  Commission  authoii/ed  in  this  hil! 
would  !>''  composed  of  12  members,  4 
appointed  i)y  thi>  PicsidtMit.  4  by  tlie 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  4  by  th<' 
Speaker  of  the  House  i  he  Commi.sMot-. 
would  bo  Kiven  tht>  i fsponsiiiilit v  of  in- 
vestigating 0rr.i:,,/ii'.  in;i  ar.d  mdliods  (>! 
operation  of  tl,i'  txecutise  depaitmenl.'. 
and  agencies  with  a  \iew  to  rtrommentl- 
Ing  chanues  to   - 

First.  Reduce  e\))endii  ui  es  consi.stent 
with  the  e(T1r;riit  peifoimaiue  of 
fvmctlons 

Second  Ivhmuuvte  l)y  coivsohdation  oi 
otherwise,  duplK-ation  and  oveiluppmg 
of  services  .u-!;\ities  and  function,^. 

Third,  Al)<i;i.sh  sei\letvs.  activities  and 
functions  that  aif  \\o\  nectssaiy  to  Die 
efficient  conduct  of  uoveuunenlul  pro- 
gramti:  and 

Fourth.  (^thrrwlM  effeot  tnor«M«d  ef- 
ficiency and  t>eoi\omy  in  the  conduct  of 

such  opeia:,oi;-. 

The  ConuuisMon  would  he  n.vkrd  to 
submit  Ita  I'eport  not  latis  tium  1  year 
after  ItA  creation. 

nru.i.  TiMK  I    1   »     !   N 

I  rrnllitr.  Mr.  Piesuh!,!  ttwtt  it  Is  ln»r 
In  t^e  se.ssion  to  be  Introducing  n  bill 
Ho'A''\oi  in  \  lew  o!  the  n.\tuie  ol  thi<> 
bin  inrirlv  eiral.n-  a  Commis.'-ioii  I 
think  ;■  .■  !>  i  .uuea.sonable  to  s.ik;Ke.sl 
that  the  hii;  coiild  be  pa.s.se<l  this  .ses- 
sion, thereb\  ^jetliiK.;  the  study  umlei 
way  so  th.i!  .i.s  1  i';Miii!iiend,»tions  can 
be  considered  suunei . 

The  shape  of  some  of  the  U  iiaiive 
proposals  before  this  Con^iess  and  some 
of  those  which  the  Pi-esident  has  md,- 
cated  will  be  rec  >mmended  next  vi  ai 
make  it  desirable  that  this  step  be  taken 
now.  For  examii'o  t!,<  IMesident  ha.s  iri- 
dlcated  that  he  pla.,-  ;<.  a.sk  foi  a  ia.\ 
cut  next  year,  bul  he  lias  not  indicated 
where  the  budget  might  be  cut  to  make 
rt)om  for  such  a  revenue  riecrea,se  w  ithout 
adding  to  the  national  debt  On  the 
contrary,  not  only  is  there  no  prospect 
of  a  decrease  in  Federal  spending  under 
present  plans,  but  there  is  a  likelihood — 
indeed,  almost  a  certainty — that  spend- 
ing will  increase  again.  Expenditures 
for  fiscal  1963  are  probably  going  to  ex- 
ceed the  President's  previous  estimate  of 
$92.5  billion,  and  may  reach  $97  billion. 
And  It  has  been  estimated  that  adoption 
of  various  administration  programs  will 
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Increase  spending  to  about  $124  billion 
by  fiscal  1970. 

INCKl  ^^^     IN    r-    Rf  .Al-f  RA(  Y 

Another  closely  related  problem  Is  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  Fedora! 
employees  duriuK  tiie  past  2  veins  I 
And  It  ditllcult  to  belUNc  tlial  we  nood 
158,000  more  woikeis  to  cairv  en  tie 
activities  of  the  !'Vdi;,i;  (» MTi.mc!,;  to- 
day than  we  needed  eaily  in,  i:i(il  and  I 
suspect   that   many    (jf    lice    jibs   wcm- 


creatt'd  without  ci: 


.^I'.dy   ol    puss. 


blc  dupllc.it ,'  ;.  ih;s  i  leal  i;,(,i(.ise  m 
the  Fedeia,  pas:o,i  i.s  a  heavy  burden  on 
the  ta\!)a\(r  and  if  the  Commission 
could  -h'  A    hiou    this  incredible  >■!"'-*" 

could    !)('    I;a:"ed      this    would    bC    a    \ev 

great  sci'vice  ;:.;!'  ■  'i 

In  view  o!  th.  .ueces.f,  of  the  Hoover 
Comml.s.s;un  a:ul  in  the  light  of  the 
g;<-,\;  la'cd  fit  a  sIuIn-  of  compaiable 
scopr  a'  thi.s  liinr-  1  ui.'r  tl.at  llir.Seiiate 
ca;'!  .'^'  cotiMdi  ;  ctiation  of  thi.sCutn- 
tr,  '  ■  ;oM    bef,)!  i>    ,1 '.    ad    >'.;':  ,me;;' 

i;;e    rin.;sII)l„N  I     ;.;-    !rmi>o:c       The 

bill  will  i>o  lecclvcd  and  approp  ..i;'  .> 
referred 

The  bill  'S,  372R»  to  i  u«t..isi;  ,i  Com- 
mission on  ( love:  i.mi  :  !a.  OpMatloir 
and  Programs,  n.';  xiucid  i.\   Mi    lus- 

MKT,  was  received    !.,idl\v;ci    t.\    Its  title 

and  referred  lo  the  c  inmitleo  on  Gov- 
criunent  Opeiation- 


TRADL    t.XPANM(*N    At'l'    Ui     iL«ti2- 
AMl'NDMl  N'lS 

Mr.  Cl'Iv'lhS  .v,l)!i  ,i!ed   a:r,t  i,dii,i  nts. 
Intendiil  i  i  ix'  piopostcs  hv  i  .m    to  thc' 

bill   'H  1<     MwTo      to  pioiuoli^  the  Keneiul 

welfare,  Im,   ;    i  >iicy,  nnd  security  of 

Uir  r-',t!i  d  .^;',io      th.rou;;!i  intes  national 
triwlr   a    iiiniiM      aid    thiioihh.    adju,sl- 
!'.,•  '  '     IP  ■-     ',  ,1 :  ice     to    doinos;  II      ;i  ,d  ;•  1 1  \ 
Uki  •' 'lUMi  e,     aitd    i.d><e       :r  d     ,'ui     ulhc: 

pui'iKisrx.  which  vs«   ■    o    i'   '  d  ly  lu   , 
the  table  and  to  br  i>i  itUed. 


PRlNTlNTi  (11  INIKHIM  TIFPORT  ON 
Bl'h'N.s  Cin-KK  IMM  ,\N1)  HlvSKK- 
VOIIJ.  SN,\Kl:  inVFH.  IIVMK^  ,'^ 
DOC.  NO,  130» 

Mr  MANSFIELD,  Mi  Piesldent.  Oh 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
IMr.  ChavmI,  I  present  .i  a  tic  Ii'-m  tin 
Sicietaiy  of  the  Aimy  t ;  ai.suuiliiiU  iv 
fa-.i  Mibie  inlet  im  leiHvl  datetl  Septem- 
1"  ;  »>  li^f).'  from  the-  .Actuu;  C'hi.'f  of 
EiiKitieeis.  Department  of  the  Arm\ ,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and 
ai;  Illustration,  on  Burns  Creek  Danr  and 
Reservoir.  Snake  River,  Idaho,  requested 
by  a  resolution  of  itie  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  US.  Senate,  adopted 
March  19,  1954.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document,  with  an  illustration,  and 
referred  to  the  Conimiltte  on  Public 
Works. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Were  ordered  lo  bt  printed  in  the  Record, 

us  [(.iiiOWS 

By  Mr    Ht'MPUREY: 
AddrfK-   <lf  lUfTcd    by  Sci.u'or  Dodd  to  ttM 
!!i(!!it)»T'<    (if     the     }>nrf    Corps    prndnntlng 

rlivs.'      1,1     H<'\<,.ird     T'hivrrMty      \Vu^).;ii(" ';•'■ 
D  C  ,  on    Sri  'cirihcr    7     \[>V.j 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 


CAN    WE    MF.EI     'I  HK     COMMUNIST 
MILITARY    CHALLKNOK-' 

Mr  TALMADCi:  Mi  I'lesident,  In 
nn  eflort  to  acquaii.;  the  Aiiieiirati  pub- 
lic more  fully  with,  tne  ^'!•eat  ;.s>,ie.s  <•.'. 
our  time.'>  and  to  ).;i,!notf>  rii-^ir  vid-- 
'pfad  i!!ide:  Mand'.n;:  of  th' ii'  .s;:-!-,'.fl- 
iMi.ce  l(:  thf  a\(  liiie  cili/u  r.,  the  Reiid.t  i '.v 
D;j-:e^t  and  the  \rteiun  rHdio-tclevision 
pioduen,  ■i,uodo:e  Ciiaiuk,  m  ct>operu- 
tion  w.lh  Fieedoms  FVnindation.  iiavc 
piontend  a  !■.'  w  I'lnrtpt  c!  publ.i  serv- 
le<'  ivoi'i  aniin'.'  in  the  form  of  the  ta  !:o- 
t(  [I  •■  .-\  ^r.  '-er;fs  known  a.s  '  All  A.'iieiiriv 
\V,,:;'     T-  K:.    'a    ' 

11, .-s  p:o,;:ani  features  infoimntive 
il,s(  .1  ..siun.s  (  J  It.timg  issues  b,\  Die  iiit  i. 
and  women  w  la)  fu'ure  m  them  and  kiH,)W 
the  n.ost  alKHit  th,em  It  is  belliK'  seen 
ai.d  !,iai(l  m  everv  State  of  our  Nat;n!i 
over  more  t!ia:',  1  KHi  radio  and  lele\  is),.!; 
station.*!  Its  widi^p:  ciid  acecptanci  and 
I  .'  :  I  ;  'A.iih'  p.'pui.iiity  a:e  a  ti.b',.t(  :  > 
l)(W,;i  Wa',uu'(>  and  AUmiI  Cole  ul  liii 
Ke.idei  s  l)U!est,  uiul  Pi'oducer  (.iiiunk 
and  the  teutstnndini-  eontributloti  ttiev 
a;<>   makmc   tow  aid   u   better  mlonned 

AineriCR. 

Only   I'ecfntl.N    I   had   the  plea.suie  of 
view  Mil.'  an  appeal  aiice  of   my  esteemed 
.si:,..:;  ii.;;i  ,it,'ue   lilt   Seiiatoi  IioinCieor- 
gia    I  Mi      Kts.sMil     on      Ail    Amnlcn 
Wants    lo  Know         He  appeared  with  a 
not.ildt    panel,  eonsl.stmK  (if  the  di.'lin 
>-  i.-.i  I'd   'unio!   Senaioi    from  Wa^llln^• 
Inn    Mt     Jackson    Ihii'    den    ,'o,seph   J 
J  .IV     1'-;  evident    of    Ihe   A;t    l'<Mi-e   A;-''C.- 
(  ,a!,>  ■,     th,e  abU-  ("oni-; lesMUan  fioin  Ihe 
!•;;■'  n,di  lel  of  U)UiMnnn,    Ml    Ht  belli, 
and    11  iii.oi  ■  toui  nalist    Hob    Considuie 
1  hi   !    .«■  ibieet    was    '  t'nn    We    MtM't    the 
CoMtinunist   Mllitaty  ChalleiiKr'      wl,;el) 
was    based    on    M;'     Considine  s    aitlelt 
■  \Vr  Can  Hiny  You    Mi    K,     in  th,(>  .hilv 
Is.'  ir  it   th,(    Headei  s  Dljcesl       l!   was  ai, 
in!  >:  ;i,,i' ;\  r     discussion     wlucli     is     e\cn 
iiioie  timely  tiHlay   than  it  was  w  !,en  It 
was    aii'd       I    nsk    unanimous    consent 
Ml'    I'lrMdei.t    thuvt  the  l«'Xt  of  the  ti.m- 
scrlpt  Of  th.it  i';(it;.,iin  be  piintod  In  the 
body  of  the  Rlcimi) 

There  beln^  no  ob.it>ction.  the  ti"an- 
scrlpl  was  ordered  to  be  piii.ted  In  the 
RrcoR:    as  follow  s 

A;;    Amiki.  \  \V\nts  To  Know 

Announce*,  la  general  war  Inevitable  as 
tlie  ideologlcnl  struggle  between  tlie  free 
world  nnd  communism  Increases  In  intensi- 
ty? Must  we  continue  a  massive  military 
buildup  in  order  to  pres.er%c  il.f  Ireedom 
of  tlie  Western  Wo: Id?  Are  our  fighting 
forces  adequately  prep;vred  to  meet  any  act 
of  aggression?  All  America  wants  to  know: 
•  Can  We  Meet  the  Communist  Military  Chal- 
lenge?" a  monthly  discussion  of  the  great 
questions  facing  our  country,  presented  In 
the  public  Interest  by  the  Reader's  Disrest  In 
association  with  FrepdonT:  Foundatior.  r.t 
Valley  Forge,  and  produced  by  Theodore 
Oranlk,  This  month's  subject— "We  Can 
Bury  You,  Mr.  K." — based  on  an  article  by 
Bob  Considlne  appearing  in  the  July  Reader's 


Digest,  the   world's  moil   widely  read   r.'.:^^;.- 
zlnc. 

To  discuss  this  IsGUt  we  are  pleased  to 
have  as  our  guesU.  Seimioi  Richard  Russell, 
of  Oeorgla.  chairman  of  the  Sendte  Armed 
Services  Committee;  Senator  Henry  M,  Jack- 
son, of  Washlngtcn,  member  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  lu.d  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy;  linn  Gen.  Joseph 
J.  rose,  president  •.■'.  tl,(  A'.r  Furor  At.h-  cia- 
tlon;  Oongressmai.  l  i:dw;ire.  iifboit  of 
Loulslnna,  member  of  t:.t  li  .s«  A:::uc.  rrv- 
Iccs  Committee:  and  Mt  u  i  c  :.*..c!.:.f,  dis- 
tinguished Journalist  fwr  1.  t  K.:  t:  1  culurcs 
Syndicate. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Now  here  la  your  ni' urrut  r  M:  Qranlk, 
Mr,  Oranix,  Senator  H  s.sn  i  .;,  reading 
Mr.  Consldiue's  8ur\«N  .n  '.i  e  Header's 
l>igest  of  our  massive  sti.K:  ■>;  p  \m  r  can  we 
h.>y  that,  the  West  U  m..,.,  n.  a  jjosiUon 
to  negoUatr  n   in  ^  mi.kw. 

Senator  u  sm.:  ;  Wt..  iiarc  »  no  doubt 
In  my  mii.u  ':.■>'  t»s  ,  :  i<.Mi(iy  we  have  the 
moat  powci;...  i-i.a  n,i..*'.  cicmrut  live  military 
system  and  oi !..:<-;. ■/■•ii'.uiii  '.iiui  lul^  f\ct  iht!, 
assembled  bv  ..i.x  <-uv  ^t  iHiy  ui  lu.s  i.me, 
even  in  wu.v  i  :  wut  Wt  luur  a  waii-i  mix 
ot  weapoti'  !•  ^'M-iiii-r  \,oie;>  (  r  mi'io.o  ■-,' 
attaek  and  tu  ,,,. :  .l.^•  '.;,>.».■  w«-,,;»  <..• 
we  have  c.(i   I, .Hi  btiuir     1  w  ,.io  i»ii\   i;...' 

.>.s    of   loduN    W«     i,!f    i:.    ii    puf,.l,,,r,       .1.    t>r,,„.. 

■  !  the  Weateri  ■■Ai.t.i!,  \  ■iCKVuar  ii^in  « 
position  of  frcm  iu,.;'i.!.\  p   \m  r 

Mr  Ohanik  Senator  Jackson,  do  you  have 
a  word  there? 

Senator  Jackson,  I  ouncur  cun.i  ,t  iiiy  with 
Senator  RuaaxLt's  stutrmnu  Il.rre  Isn't 
any  question  in  my  n..Mi  tisnt  i\ru  if  the 

..t-'.K  : .'  :  i.uw  should  otieiidJi  a  Kurprli* 
,,■,,..,  h  u  i'(,irl  ltt\rbor  lypr  or  i*tUi(.K-~that 
wr  I....  1-  a  ?M\,.,.!i;r  rcuiiuiory  l.iree.  ThU 
force  la  a.;i->t:acu  a.i  u\«-r  ihr  WoiUl.  and  I 
don't  believe  that  U  wov.u  Ut  p  *f..!  t  for 
thorn,  In  view  of  the  ttatt:  ^i  ii.ii  .aic-^,  icud- 
incss,  for  them  to  destroy  our  nieatis  uf 
rrtuUntlng  ai\d  deatroylns  them. 

Mr   OaANix.  Mr.  ConhUlinct. 

M'  t  N-.M  !M  niiitinurn  U.iif  »■  ^ncu  ft 
I'M,.'  liii.:  .r  i;-.-.  .-.i.i.'(.  '..itrlj  ,\-  ti«—wr  nil 
,ni  I,,!  ',;.,!'  w  1  !  1  \  I  I  \  r.  1 1  i,i;  lU.U  w  i  . :  ,i;ri  .' 
.  ,  U  I  .,!  \  \\'.  K  .  i«i  iri^U'  tt  liUii  hu', 
w  •  ;  tj.'  ',!  r-t  'I,,  rrnbte  wt>r»  in  l.i>t>»  and  (u 
!  .  11. V  Uvir-i.nr  V..:  TlmlUiui  aiut  Victnan\— > 
tlie  nlnllni  little  wast  mi:  wi«r  asainst 
CvierrUlasT  Do  you  feel  tlu*i  wrrr  prttUiir 
*.tMH|tt>r     111     Uist     re«i»->  '       t  ^  i  t;tt  »Mni\n 

lit  III  H  ^   ' 

u.  1  U'o'iHTlft"     llnnv:      NSt',!,    of    COUfSe,    1 

'".mfc  liie  ont  iii.;,»;ii  ti.i.'.  wr  i,.i\r  ii  face  in 
iiiKCUsslng  Uie  luir.o  tv,,!.^:,  it>  tUi  luet  that 
'.vr're  drawn  out  i>«  ti,iniy— the  butter  la 
too  Uiln  on  the  br<M«u  «ua  it  would  i  uf.r.-xiiy 
weaken  us,  short  of  an  all-out  t,\t  <  .:  war, 
III  Uie  present  situation,  I  feel  certain  wc  can 
conum  t.he  Communlsta  with  the  guerrilla 
forces  that  we  have  in  being,  and  the 
emphasis  has  reversed  in  recent  months  to  n 
reestabUshment— a  m  ;  ..biuiution — of  what 
we  knew  as  our  A;:.eiicau  cununandos,  and 
through  a  conventional  war, 

Mr,  CoNsiDiNF  Ocr.rrnl  F;.s,<;  I  have  n 
question  for  you  Mit  A.:  I  :  c  n.iintalns, 
and  I  think  Justly,  Uiat  the  B  36  was  a 
towering  success  even  tiienik;;-,  it  never 
dropped  so  much  as  a  riut  or  h  boll  on  an 
enemy.  The  very  fact  that  it  existed  was  a 
deterrent,  and  a  massive  deterrent,  to  war. 
And  now  even  In  this  day  of  the  missile, 
we  still  need  a  manned  bomber  and  we 
still  need  to  employ  the  very  latest  in 
manned  bombers.  Can  you  say  something 
In  behalf  aUhe  RS-70  and  give  some  hope 
of  Its  future  employment? 

General  Foss.  Well,  actually.  I'll  go  a  little 
beyond  that.  The  thing  that  we  have  to 
worry  about  right  now  is  not  only  being 
.strong  today  and  ahead  of  the  Russians  to- 
day, but  worrying  about  the  future.  We  al- 
ways have  to  think  of  otir  strength  in  rela- 
tive strength  to  the  Russians  and  maintain 
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that  lead  that  we  enjoy  at  the  present.  And 
we  are  100  percent — and  when  I  say  we.  the 
Air  Force  Association — behind  the  RS-70. 
because  we  realize  that  you  must  have  this 
variation  of  weapons  in  order  to  not  be 
caught  and  fight  on  their  basis.  We  have 
to  be  able  to  pick  the  basis  that  we  want  to 
fight  on.  We  can't  be  in  the  position  of  the 
southern  general  that  said  he  could  whip  the 
Yankees  with  a  cornstalk,  and  after  the  war 
was  over,  they  said,  "Well,  what  happened, 
you  lost  that  battle''"  and  he  said.  "They 
didn't  flight  me  with  cornstalks"  We  have  to 
Ux)k  ahead  and  the  70  is  the  thing  that  we 
maintain  we  must  have  to  keep  the  manned 
bomber  in  the  picture. 

Mr.  Granik.  Senator  Russell. 
Senator  Russell.  Well  I  think  that  the 
RS-70  has  a  very  useful  purpose.  We  have 
been  successful  with  our  missiles  but  I  am 
not  yet  ready  to  rest  the  security  of  this 
country  completely  on  the  missiles  We 
have  had  priority  and  a  great  lead  in  the 
manned  bomoer  since  the  airplane  was  first 
constructed,  and  it  has  meant  a  great  deal 
to  our  prestige  in  the  world,  and  if  for  no 
other  purpose,  it  would  be  worthwhile  to 
complete  the  RS-70.  Of  course,  the  fact 
that  we  have  developed  weapons  that  can  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  existing 
bombers  xo  throw  missiles  from  hundreds 
of  miles  has  m^ade  It  where  it  isn't  as  im- 
portant to  have  It  as  a  bomber,  but  as  a  re- 
C' 'iir.aissance  plane.  I  have  ijeen  convinced 
that   it   is  very   important. 

Mr  Or.an'ik.  Gentlemen,  nir.cli  of  our  de- 
fense program  has  been  directed  toward  the 
development  of  missiles.  The  Titan  I  has 
proven  to  be  a  highly  effective  deterrent 
weapon  We  are  now  proceeding  with  the 
development  of  Titan  II.  Now,  with  such 
long-range  operational  missiles.  Is  It  neces- 
sary to  maintain  numerous  military  bases 
abroad.  Senatc)r  Russell^ 

Senator  Russell.  Yes,  I  think  that  we  can 
justify  the  m.aintenance  of  these  military 
bases.  It  wo\ild  present  an  almost  insur- 
mountable problem  to  the  Soviet  to  knock 
them  all  out  at  one  time  even  if  they  had  an 
unlimited  num.ber  of  missiles  and  of 
bombers.  And  the  fact  that  we  have  these 
bases  scattered  all  around  the  world  is  one 
of  the  strongest  features  of  our  entire  niili- 
tary  system  I'm  not  one  of  those  that  think 
that  just  because  we  have  developed  a  long- 
range  missile  that  we  can  afford  to  abandon 
all  of  these  bases.  They  have  a  certain  dis- 
advantage I  think  they  have  caused  some 
of  our  allies  to  somewhat  relax  in  their 
efforts  to  provide  their  own  defenses 

Congressman  Hubert  The  great  strength 
of  America  today  to  strike  back  in  defense  is 
its  mix.  It  has  almost  a  perfect  mix.  You've- 
got  it  striking  from  under  the  water,  on  the 
water,  on  the  land,  from  the  sky.  And  the 
Russians,  of  course,  know  this.  And  the 
mobility  and  diversification  of  our  striking 
power  is  the  thing  that  keeps  the  Russian 
in  bay  Tliere's  an  example  in  the  Conti- 
nental Command.  You  have  your  long- 
range  bombers.  Then  3'ou  go  to  sea.  '^'ou've 
got  the  Polaris  submarine,  and  I  think  this 
is  a  very  important  thing,  if  the  American 
public  would  only  realize  that  one  Polaris 
submarine  can  fire  m'lre  destructive  piwer 
on  the  Eurasian  Contiiient  than  was  fired  by 
both  sides  in  World  War  II.  That's  a  terrific 
bomb  load  there  Then  you  have  carrier 
task  force 

Senator  J.\ckson  And  one  B-52  bomber 
can  ciU-ry  greater  destructive  power  than  the 

Polaris  submarine      So  each  system 

Congressman  Hebert.  Well,  the  system 
here — you're  talking  about  the  bombers,  and 
with  these  exotic  missiles  that  the  Senator 
was  talking  about,  too,  that  carrying  four 
of  these  missiles  in  a  52  bomber,  you  can 
drop  in  excess  of  200  times  more  destructive 
power  than  was  dropped  on  Hiroshima  with 
the  first  bomb. 

Mr  Grakik.  General  Foss. 


General  Foss.  Well,  there's  one  thing  I'd 
like  to  add  to  that,  and  that's  the  position 
that  we've  been  maintaining  for  about  the 
past  5  years  in  the  Air  Force  Association, 
and  a  thing  that's  recently  been  picked  up 
by  the  White  House  and  the  National  Space 
Advisory  Council,  and  that  Is  getting  Into 
space  with  the  weapons  system.  You  abso- 
lutely have  to  have  some  kind  of  a  defense 
up  there  and  an  adequate  system  so  that  if 
the  Russians  or  someone  else  gets  up  there 
and  suddenly  says,  you  don't  come  up  here, 
that  we  aren't  In  trouble.  We  Just  cannot 
create  that  thing  overnight.  And  If  they 
suddenly,  when  we  launch  a  man  Into  outer 
space,  chase  him  out  again,  and  lay  the  law 
down  on  us,  we're  in  trouble. 

Mr  Considine.  General.  I  think  that's  a 
most  important  thing  that  you've  brought 
up  I  foresee  and  predict  that  within  a 
year  there's  going  to  be  a  showdown  of  some 
nature--I  don't  know  which.  Senators  or 
Congressman — between  NASA  and  the  Air 
P^orce. 

Senitor  Russell  There  has  been  an  over- 
emphasis on  the  NASA  program  rather  than 
on  its  military  value.  But  we  have  our  mili- 
tary people  in  the  entire  NASA  program. 
You  well  know  that  these  missiles  they  vise 
even  today  to  put  these  men  In  space  were 
developed  by  the  military  departments.  And 
that  s  one  thing  that  we  must  not  permit 
to  happen  here,  to  eliminate  the  military 
from  the  space  program  because  It  can.  Just 
as  General  Foss  has  pointed  out,  be  a  vital 
and  determining  factor  In  future  wars. 

Congressman  Hubert.  What  I'm  very  much 
concerned  about,  and  carrying  your  point 
even  further,  I'm  very  much  concerned  about 
tomorrow  In  connection  with  the  diluting  of 
the  military  today.  To  be  a  military  man 
today  In  some  areas  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment Is  a  dirty  word.  As  the  Senator  point- 
ed out.  these  four  astronauts  were  success- 
ful. You  didn't  see  them  in  uniform,  except 
one.  Colonel  Glenn,  and  then  he  was  In 
uniform  under  orders.  You  have  some  peo- 
ple in  the  Pentagon  who  today  think  the 
Congress  Itself  Is  not  a  necessary  evil  but 
an  unnecessary  evil. 

Senator  Ru.ssfxl.  While  the  military  has 
been  downgraded  and  kept  In  the  background 
during  the  shots,  we  have  really  gotten  a 
great'  deal  of  military  benefit  from  all  of 
these  shots  that  NASA  has  made. 

General  Foss.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  by- 
products that  we  can  pick  up.  but  my  point 
is  that  you  have  to  go  beyond  those  by- 
products that  we  already  have,  and  fast,  be- 
cause I  maintain  that  every  minute  counts. 
Senator  Jackson.  Well,  we  have  the  fol- 
low-on Dyna-Soar  program,  as  you  know, 
which  Is  a  boofit  glide  system. 

General  Fos;i.  Well,  that's  3  years  hence. 
Senator  Jacicson.  This  Is  right,  but  there 
Is    a    long   leadtlme   and   we    need    to   push 
these  programs.  . 

General  Foss.  By  which  tlme<»ASA  will 
be  well  on  Its  way  to  the  moon. 

Senator  Jackson.  Well,  but  Just  going  to 
the  moon  Is  going  to  give  us  invaluable  In- 
formation, both  as  to  the  military  Implica- 
tions In  outer  space  and  for  the  further 
prosecution  of  our  own  surface-to-surface 
weapons  here. 

Mr.  Considine.  My  general  point,  Ted,  was 
that  here  we  are  about  to  make  a  pact  of 
some  sort  with  the  Russians  to  go  hand  In 
hand  In  space,  at  least  for  weather  studies, 
and  so  forth.  Apparently  we're  going  to 
have  some  sort  of  a  deal  with  them,  and  we 
seem  to  be  closer  to  the  Russians  actually 
than  NASA  and  the  Air  Force  are  closer  to- 
gether. And  I  wondered  if  we  could  have 
a  pact  between  NASA  and  the  Air  Force,  for 
example,  in  the  building  of  or  the  creation 
of  a  common  booster.  There's  no  military 
application  to  Saturn. 

Senator  Jackson.  Yes,  oh,  yes.  It's  the 
foundation  because  It  will  provide  the  thrust 
that  you  need  to  get  Into  orbit  the  military 
systems  that  could  be  of  great  value. 


Mr.  CoNsmiNK.  But  no  ground-to-ground 
direct 

Senator  Jackson.  Well,  but  you  launch  it 
and  then  they  can 

Congressman  HiBERT  Keep  in  mind,  too. 
that  their  Atlas,  too,  was  a  military  original 
weapon,  and  NASA  Is  using  It.  I  think  these 
things  entwine  as  they  are  used  and  utilized 

Mr.  Granik  Well,  all  of  this  is  planning 
for  now.    But  what  about  5  years  from  now? 

General  Foss.  Actually  the  thing  to  be 
really  concerned  about,  it's  like  General 
Arnold  said  just  at  the  close  of  World  War  n, 
we  must  be  thinking  about  the  US  Air 
Force  for  the  next  20  years.  And  now  that 
20  years  have  passed  and  you  can  see  the 
great  change  that  there's  been,  now  we  have 
to  say  right  today.  What  about  the  next  5 
years  and  the  next  10.  15.  20.  and  tomorrow? 

Congressman  Hebert,  That's  what  con- 
cerns me  and  that  s  why  I'm  so  much  con- 
cerned over  the  attitude  of  some  people  now 
who  are  shoving  aside  the  military  knowl- 
edge and  allowing  civilians  or  scientist*.  If 
you  please,  with  a  sort  of  a  guilt  complex, 
to  Influence  decisions  Now  the  short- 
sighted policy  was  the  RS-70.  After  the  52 
we  have  no  manned  bomber. 

Senator  Jackson.  I  think.  In  order  to  get 
this  a  little  bit  In  perspective.  Mr  Khru- 
shchev made  a  speech  to  the  22d  party  con- 
gress. Sometimes,  you  know,  the  most  ef- 
fective form  of  d^ceptlon  Is  candor.  Mr. 
Hitler  told  the  world  precisely  what  he  was 
going  to  do  and  no  one  believed  him.  Mr 
Khrushchev  has  made  it  very  clear,  and  I 
think  this  Is  a  fairly  accurate  statement, 
that  general  war  is  unthinkable,  limited 
wars — he  ruled  out  limited  wars  because 
they  lead  to  general  wars — and  he  talked 
about  the  third  one.  wars  of  liberation  He 
announced  this  over  a  year  ago,  and  look 
what's  going  on.  I  mean,  this  Is  what's 
happening  In  Laos.  In  South  Vietnam  and 
elsewhere.  And  It  does  seem  to  me  that 
we're  doing  a  pretty  fair  job  If  we  continue 
to  build  in  our  ability  to  develop  strategic 
weapons  systems  that  are  survlvable.  This 
Is  the  key  thing  because  you  no  longer  can 
have  warning  that  has  any  real  meaning. 
You  can't  rely  on  warning.  I  think  we're 
doing  that  job  fairly  well.  We  have  more 
to  do  aa  General  Foss  has  so  effectively 
pointed  out.  The  real  problem  gets  into 
the  question  of  how  do  you  fight  these 
limited  wars,  or  wars  of  liberation,  and  it 
should  be  remembered  that  in  less  than  a 
year,  we've  doubled — I  believe.  Senator 
Russell — the  combat  strength  of  the  Army, 
as  far  as  active  divisions. 

Senator  Russell.  I  think  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  spend  a  large  sum  of  money 
for  many  years  to  come  to  maintain  a  Mili- 
tary Establishment  that  will  assure  world 
peace,  or  at  least  that  will  avoid  the  holo- 
caust of  atomic  nuclear  war.  That  is  a 
great  deal  of  money,  but  after  all.  it  is  to 
defend  something  that  Is  beyond  price. 

General  Foss.  There  Is  one  thing  about 
the  Soviets.  They  are  always  trying  to  get 
us  into  that  jjeaceful  coexistence  thing,  and 
that  is  exactly  where  they  would  like  to 
have  us.  because,  why.  their  Idea  of  coexist- 
ence is  to  step  right  in  the  middle  of  our 
face,  and  they  would  like  to  get  us  Into  these 
wars  along  the  way  that  will  drain  u.s,  as  you 
so  aptly  put  it. 

Mr,  Granik.  Our  present  missile-firing  sub- 
marines, such  as  the  Nautilus,  the  Seawolf. 
and  the  Ethan  Allen,  are  capable  of  firing 
Polaris  missiles  against  the  enemy  from  un- 
derwater. In  your  opinion,  do  our  present 
plans  for  41  mlsslle-flrlng  submarines  con- 
stitute an  adequate  program? 

Senator  Jackson,  Well,  my  guess  is  that 
we  will  Increase  that  program.  This  Is  just 
an  opinion  of  mine.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  meets  the  real  hard  tests  of  a  strategic 
weapons  system,  and  that  Is,  No.  1,  Will 
it  survive?  Can  It  be  located  easily  by  the 
enemy?  I  would  say.  as  of  now.  It  cannot, 
but  we  must  remember  that  the  Soviets  have 
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nuclear-powered  submarines,  and  we  wiil 
have  to  assume  that  it  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore they  will  have  a  slmllHr  capability  that 
we  now  possess,  which  I  think  is  the  kind 
vf  mix  that  Senator  Husse^l  referred  to 
earlier  in  his  remarks,  that  we'  need,  because 
we  don't  want  to  dep>end  on  any  one  system 
It  Is  this  proper  mix  with  the  proper  geog- 
raphy that  gives  us  a  survlvable  force. 

Congressman  HtBEHT  Of  course,  there 
again.  Senator  Jackson,  you  point  up  what 
I  attempted  to  point  up  at  the  beginning 
as  to  what  to  look  to  tomorrow  In  the  future 
If  we  had  not  run  Into  a  crisis,  we 
would  not  have  had  the  Polaris  program  to- 
day as  we  have  it.  The  Congress  was  urging. 
Other  people  were  not  dragging  their  heels 

Senator  Jackson  There's  a  fellow  named 
Admiral  Rlckover  tha'  we  owe  a  lot  to. 

Congressman  Hebert  And  a  man  named 
Admiral  Rayburn.  t/x)  Bu:  I'm  talking 
about  the  Polaris  as  a  weapon  I  m  talking 
about  the  submarine  as  a  nuclear  submarine. 
Senator  Jackson.  I  understiind.  But  bear 
in  mind  there  is  a  serious  question  of  whether 
we  would  have  had  one  I  watched  thi.s 
thing  when  I  was  on  the  Joint  Committee  in 
the  House  starting  in  1949.  when  there  were 
real  doubts  In  the  Navy  about  a  nuclear 
powered  submarine 

Congressman  Hzbert  I'm  talking  about  a 
weapon  now. 

Senator  Jackson  ThU.  was  the  beginning 
of  it 

General  Foss.  The  thing  that  really  kicked 
it  off.  Congressman  and  Senator,  happened 
to  be  Congress  I  mean,  after  Rlckover  and 
the  other  admiral  there  had  picked  out  a 
course  to  travel,  Congress  was  the  one  that 

really 

Senator  Russell  Congress  is  undoubtedly 
entitled  for  the  credit  for  our  preeminence 
In  the  Polaris  submarine  It  is  the  most 
advanced — will  be  the  most  valuable  single 

part 

Congressman  HtoERx  That's  it.  Senator, 
That's  what  I'm  saying  and  Congress  is  being 
shunted  aside  when  Congress  has  always 
been  ahead 

Senator  Jackson.  Well,  but  I  think  that 
we  must  remember  that  'hey  did  fund  finally 
the  increases  that  we  put  In  over  and  above 
the  budget. 

Senator  Russell.  That's  right.  They  spent 
the  money  after  we  forosd  it  on  them. 

Congressman  HtsERT.  That's  correct.  You 
had  to  make  them  do  ii .  That's  what  con- 
cerns me. 

Senator    Jackson.    And    Admiral    Rlckover 

was  going  to  be  removed  if  It  hadn't  been 

for  the  Senate  Armed    Services  Committee. 

Mr.   Considine    Well,   we'll   have   Congress 

to  thank  for  the  RS-70. 

Congressman  Hebert  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
If  there  hadn't  been  t  walk  in  the  rose 
garden,  there  would  have  probably  t>een  a 
Secretary  for  Air  and  a  Chief  of  Air  out  of 
Jobs.  too. 

Mr  Granik.  Mr.  Considine.  In  your  Read- 
er s  Digest  article,  you  talk  of  NATO  and 
the  shield  and  the  swoid.  Can  you  tell  us 
a  little  more  about  It?  Can  we  depend  on 
NATO:> 

Mr.  Considine.  I'm  sure  we  can  from  my 
observation,  and  these  people  have  as  much 
stake  in  their  future  as  we  have  in  our  fu- 
ture. They  have  determination  and  will — 
the  will  to  fight.  I  think  they  work  very 
■  well  together.  I  think  they  work  well  un- 
der an  American  chief.  There  seems  to  be 
a  minimum  of  bickering  and  rivalry  and 
dissension,  and  If  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
fighter  bombers  and  determined  divisions 
reaching  from  Norway  to  Turkey  don't 
constitute  a  shield,  the  earth  never  saw 
one. 

General  Foss  There  was  one  thing,  a  little 
of!  the  subject  on  your  article  there,  there 
was  one  quote  In  ther«-  that  some  colonel 
was  given  credit  for.  wliere  he  said.  I  don't 
know  what  they're  worrying  about  shelters 


m  Amerir;i  f..,r.  because  we're  going  tc  .si^'P 
everything  right  over  here.  Well,  I'd  sort 
of  have  to  disagree  with  the  good  colonel 
I  maintain  that  the  clvi!  defense  might  comf- 
m  a  little  bit  handy  because  a  few  of  them 
might  get  throtigh.  You  can  talk  to  any  of 
the  experts  and  they'll  tell  you  that,  regard- 
less of  the  system  that  we  have,  some 
will  get  by.  And  It's  a  pretty  good  idea  to  be 
able  to  have  some  of  your  population  In  the 
majority  of  the  areas  that  can  be  under- 
ground at  the  time  that  anything  would 
happen  If  It  ever  happens. 

Senator  Russell.  Yes.  but  more  Imjxjr- 
tant.  to  have  them  prepared  psychologically 
for  It.  Is  to  have  them  realize  that  some 
of  them  will  get  through  and  we  will  sustain 
severe  losses,  and  that  the  American  people 
must  carry  on  as  they  always  have  under 
those  circumstances. 

General   Foss    The   ability  to  come  back. 

Senator  Russell.  That's  right. 

Mr  Granik.  Gentlemen,  we  have  been 
talking  about  the  operation  and  develop- 
ment of  a  vast  new  military  striking  force. 
How  can  this  be  utilized  in  a  case  of  so- 
called  limited  warfare,  such  as  we  experienced 
In  Korea  and  which  threatens  us  now  In 
Vietnam?  Congressman  Hebert.  would  you 
care  to  comment '' 

Congressman  Hebert  Yes  It's  what  we've 
been  talking  about  here  all  the  time.  Is  the 
mix.  Some  weap>ons  are  usable  In  certain 
areas.  Others  are  not.  For  Instance,  as  a 
weapon,  your  B-36.  It  was  not  worth  anything 
in  Korea.  But,  yet.  you  had  the  carrier-based 
planes  which  could  go  in  there.  Now  in 
another  area  of  the  world,  If  you  have  to 
have  guerrilla  warfare,  you  have  the  missiles 
that  support  the  ground  troops.  You  have 
the  Marines  who  can  land  and  do  their  par- 
ticular job  In  their  area.  No  matter  what 
type  of  war  Is  fought  or  Is  contemplated,  I 
am  in  thorough  agreement  with  Senator 
Russell  on  ovir  strength  today,  that  we  can 
fight  any  war.  any  place,  any  kind  of  war, 
and  win  It.  I  am  concerned,  and  I  keep 
coming  back  to  it,  is  what  about  tomorrow. 
Don't  let  us  lose  what  we  have  got  today. 

Senator  Jackson.  Well.  I  think  there's  an- 
other Important  point,  too.  In  Bob's  article, 
when  he  talked  about  the  will,  which  is  a  very 
essential  element  of  any  weaix)ns  system.  I 
think  the  wise  use  of  our  military  power  to 
achieve  our  foreign  policy  objectives,  of 
course.  Is  the  key  to  this.  You  can  have 
the  finest  military  system  on  earth,  but 
unless  we  use  this  power  wisely  and  effec- 
tively, without  fear,  then  I  think  we  are  In 
trouble.  There  Is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
many  people  who  Immediately  dismiss  any 
thought  of  taking  a  firm  stand  anyplace, 
because  of  the  danger  of  a  thermal  nuclear 
war.  It  sounds  as  if  we  are  the  only  ones 
that  fear  a  thermal  nuclear  war.  Tlie  Soviets 
fear  a  thermal  nuclear  war  and  we  must  be 
willing.  It  seems  to  me,  to  go  all  the  way 
down  the  road.  If  necessary,  to  maintain  our 
position  that  we  need  to  maintain  to  preserve 
the  freedom  and  the  system  that  we  live 
under  In  the  United  States.  And  its  the 
use  of  this  power  and  the  willingness  to  use 
It  wisely,  without  fear,  will  determine 
whether  the  systems  we  are  building  have 
any  real  meaning  as  far  as  freedom  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Granik.  Mr.  Considine,  what  about 
our  allies?  Will  they  go  all  the  way  down 
the  road? 

Mr.  Considine.  I  think  most  of  them  will. 
I  don't  think  all  of  them  would.  There 
would  be  some  weaning  away.  I  would  think, 
of  some  of  the  weaker  nations  with  the 
weaker  leadership  But  I  think  by  and  large 
our  allies  are  firmer  than  any  we  ever  had  in 
time  of  peace.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  we. 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Nation,  in  peacetime,  are  ready  to  fight. 

Mr.  Granik.  You  have  been  there.  Can 
you  tell  us  which  ones?  Would  it  be  a  long 
guess? 


Mr.  Considine  Kngland  certainly  would 
be  with  us  Norwi-y  Spam  and  I  believe 
Italy 

Senator  Ru.ssell.  I  belie-,  e  I>  Gaulle  will 
be  there  if  the  Russians  ever  'olow  the  whis- 
tle. 

Mr.  CoNSiDiNr.  And  I  think  De  Gaulle 
would  see  more  eyf  to  eye  with  us  In  case 
of  war. 

Congressman  Hebert  And  the  West  Ger- 
mans? 

Mr.  CoNsroiNE    Tlie  Wes^t  Germans 

Congressman  Hebert  The  West  Germans 
would  be  our  real  strength . 

Senator  Jackson.  Of  course,  the  problem 
in  NATO,  It  seems  to  me,  is  that — what  was 
mentioned  early.  I  think,  by  Senator  Rus- 
sell— we  provide  this  enormous  nuclear  re- 
taliatory force  and  they  assume  that  we 
don't  need  ground  forcerf  We  do  need 
greater  flexibility  so  that  we  can  fight  more 
than  one  type  of  war.  This  is  the  great 
weakness  in  the  NATO  shield  at  this  time. 

Mr  Granik  Thank  you  very  much.  Sena- 
tor Richard  Russell,  of  Georgia,  for  l>eing 
our  guest  on  "AH  America  Wants  to  Know  " 
And  thanks  to  our  distinguished  panel  for  a 
most  Interesting  discussion.  Senator  Henry 
M.  Jackson,  of  Washington  State,  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee:  Brig.  Gen. 
Joseph  J.  Poss.  president  of  the  Air  Force 
Association;  Congressman  F  Edward  Hebert. 
of  Louisiana,  chairman  of  the  Subconur.itiee 
for  Special  Investigations;  and  Bob  Consi- 
dine, distinguished  Journalist  of  the  King 
Features  S>'ndlcate. 


BOMBER  TfSTS  OVER  OHIO 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr  Pre.sident, 
I  have  received  from  residenUs  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  and  areas 
surrounding  these  cities  hundreds  of  let- 
ters and  telegrams  in  which  complaints 
are  made  about  the  nightly  test  bomber 
runs  over  these  two  cities  and  the  re- 
sulting nuisance  and  damage  caused  by 
the  sonic  booms  from  the  jet  aircraft. 
Of  the  50  cities  in  25  States  being  used 
as  simulated  targets.  Cleveland  is  the 
largest. 

I  fully  realize  '.he  necessity  for  these 
test  flights  over  metropolitan  areas.  It 
is  reassuring  to  know  that  the  leaders 
of  our  Armed  Forces  are  continually  on 
the  alert  and  are  untiring  in  maintain- 
ing om-  defeiise  preparedness.  I  am 
aware  of  the  fact  that  war  conditions 
and  war  targets  have  to  be  duplicated 
as  closely  as  possible,  and  that  the  Nike 
sites  suiTounding  major  cities  can  track 
the  bomb  runs  and  can  determine  their 
success. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  far  better  to  listen 
to  sonic  booms  than  to  listen  to  the 
shrill,  deathly  screech  of  falling  bombs. 
Let  us  fervently  hope  and  pray  that 
Americans  will  never  hear  that  terrible 
sound,  with  which  many  of  us  who 
served  in  either  of  the  World  Wars  are 
familiar.  To  prevent  such  tragic  pos- 
sibihty.  we  need  an  Air  Force  that  is 
prepared;  and  to  be  so.  it  must  engage 
in  these  daily  exercises  If  ever  war 
should  come,  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  our  armies  have  this  training  and 
experience. 

Officials  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  have  stated  that  these  test  runs 
will  continue  indefinitely.  The  people 
of  Ohio  are  ready  and  willing  to  take 
their  fair  share  of  the  sonic  booms  and 
the  discomfort,  fright,  and  damage 
caused  by  them.     Ohioans  stand  second 
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to  none  in  their  patriotism  and  wiUixv- 
ness  to  undergo  this  inconvenience  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation  and  for  the 
cause  of  world  peace. 

However,  Mr.  President — and  I  say 
this  because  constituents  have  sent  me 
photographs  showing  the  broken  win- 
dows and  cracks  and  other  damage  to 
the  walls  of  their  homes — we  in  Ohio 
feel  that  our  fellow  Americans  in  the 
other  States  of  the  Union  should  also 
eventually  be  permitted  to  share  in  this 
patriotic  undertaking.  We  do  not  wish 
to  be  selfish  about  this  matter  and  have 
the  sonic  booms  heard  only  by  the  resi- 
dents of  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  and  the 
neighboring  parts  of  Ohio.  We  do  not 
wish  to  be  unfair  to  the  170  million  other 
Americans,  who  live  outside  of  Ohio.  We 
believe  that  those  who  live  in  other  cities 
should  be  permitted  to  participate  in 
this  project.  There  are,  after  all,  a 
great  many  other  large  cities  and  in- 
dustrial complexes  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  confident  the  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  are  the  only 
ones  sufficiently  Informed  on  this  sub- 
ject to  be  able  to  determine  when  Ohio 
will  be  passed  by,  in  favor  of  other  areas, 
for  this  project.  I  am  sure  they  will  be 
fair  in  making  this  determination — in 
deciding  when  to  move  the  sonic-boom- 
producing  aircraft  to  other  targets.  Al- 
though, as  I  have  said,  we  recognize  the 
necessity  of  carrying  on  these  tests,  we 
are  hopeful  that  the  decision  to  vary  the 
simulated  target  areas  will  be  made  in 
the  near  future. 


JAMES   E.   MOSS 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
the  Citizens  of  Utah — anu  particularly 
those  who  were  interested  in  education 
and  in  high  school  athletics  of  the 
twenties  and  thirties — were  saddened  by 
the  passing,  on  September  10,  of  James 
E.  Moss,  organizer,  and  for  many  years 
head  of  the  Utah  High  School  Athletic 
Association.  He  also  was  the  principal 
of  two  of  Utah's  foremost  high  schools. 
Granite  and  Murray.  Many  of  us  here 
in  the  Senate  met  him  when  he  came 
proudly  to  Washington  in  January  1959 
to  see  his  son,  Frank  E.  Moss,  sworn  in 
as  Utah's  jtmior  Senator. 

His  passing  inspired  many  expressions 
of  appreciation  from  people  from  all 
walks  of  life  in  Utah,  and  these  have 
been  brought  into  focus  by  editorials 
that  appeared  in  both  of  Salt  Lake's 
daily  papers.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  editorials  may  be  printed  in 
tiie  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

James  E.   Moss 

James  E.  M'jss.  dean  of  Utah  high  school 
athletics,  beloved  teacher  and  'Uncle  Jimmy" 
to  thunsiinds  of  boys  for  half  a  century,  has 
left  a  rich  legacy  of  goodness,  clean  living, 
and  true  sportsmanship  with  the  youth  of 
Utah.  'When  Mr.  Moss.  87,  died  M'Miday.  the 
realm  of  scholastic  sports  lost  a  pioneer 
organizer,  enthusiastic  booster,  ai.d  wi.^e 
counselor, 

M.-,  Mos.s  was  a  schoolteacher  at  the  ago 
of  lA.  Striving  always  to  increase  his  knowl- 
edge, lie  continued  his  college  work,  atteisded 
summer  school,  took  extension  courses,  and 
coached    high    school    teams.     He    became 


principal  oX  G.'anlte  High  School,  president 
or  Uie  Board  of  Education  of  the  Granite 
School  Difitric:,  vlc»  president  of  uhe  Utah 
Educational  Ii.stitution  and  member  of  the 
Salt  LaXe  County  Board  of  Exitminers. 

James  Moss  served  also  in  numerous  posi- 
tions in  the  ciurch,  including  superintend- 
ent of  the  Gr.anite  Strike  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Asfiocia.ion.  president  of  his  elders 
quorum,  bishc  p  of  the  Holiaday  Ward  and 
member  of  the  Cot:ouwo<>d  Slake  High 
Council. 

Ttwoughout  his  busy  educational,  civic, 
and  church  c.ireer.  Mr  Moss  retained  his 
great  interest  in  boys  and  their  athletic  ac- 
tivities. He  cuncei-.ed  the  idea  of  the  Utah 
High  School  Athletic  Association,  and  with 
the  help  of  C.  Oren  WUson  of  Uie  East  High 
School  faculty  and  others,  became  the  or- 
ganizer of  this  strong  scholastic  organization. 

Nobody  ever  loved  high  school  sports  more 
than  'Jimmy'  Moss  His  patient  and  kind 
consideration  oi  his  bijys.  "  encouragement 
of  the  discouraged,  and  his  skill  in  arbitra- 
tion of  their  cispuies,  won  hlra  the  love  and 
esteem  of  all  with   wham   he   worked. 

He  loved  Gi  anite  High,  attended  mcwt  of 
its  "pep"  rallies,  and  always  left  a  message 
of  inspiration  and  strength  with  tlie  athletes 
and  students.  His  happiCiit  years  were  when 
his  son  Fr.amk.  E.  (Ted)  Moss,  now  U.S. 
Senator,  v,us  i  star  athiete  at  Granite  and 
went  on  to  wi  i  famp  as  a  University  of  Utah 
track  star.  "T'ed  "  probably  never  ran  a  race 
on  the  "U"  tr  vck  without  his  devoted  "dad" 
on  the  sldeliniis  to  give  him  encouragement. 

James  E.  M  xss  had  friends  everywhere. 
The  Deseret  News  is  proud  to  be  numbered 
among  tiie  mvrlad  of  admirers  of  this  fine 
Christian  gen-^leman,  and  to  express  its  ap- 
preciation for  his  exemplary  life. 


James  E.  Moss 

James  E,  W.oss.  who  died  Monday  at  the 
age  of  87.  v.:us  the  father  of  US.  Senator 
Fea.nk  E.  M  ss.  of  Utah.  But  Senator  Moss 
would  be  th<  first  to  say  that  his  father 
had  e.-^tablishtd  distinction  In  his  own  right 
long  before  his  siin  even  thought  of  run- 
ning for  the  U,S   Senate. 

James  Mo?6  had  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  in  Utah  education,  and  In  addition 
establishing  h.im.self  as  a  leader  (some  say 
the  father  J  of  organized  high  school  athletics 
In  the  State. 

Way  back  in  1893  as  a  lad  of  18,  Mr. 
Moss  started  his  career  as  an  educator  which 
w;xs  to  contir.  ue  in  a  wide  range  of  capacities 
for  more  thai.  50  years.  It  is  unnecssary 
to  enumerate  all  of  James  Moss'  educa- 
tional and  at:iletic  Interests.  Suffice  it  to 
say  they  rai,  the  gamut  of  first  principal 
of  both  Gran  te  and  Murray  High  Schools. 
first  clerk  and  later  member  and  president 
of  the  Granlt:;  Board  of  Education,  organ- 
izer, secretary,  and  longtime  president  of 
the  Utah  High  School  Athletic  Association, 
and  head  of  physical  education  for  the  LDS 
University. 

Many  who  knew  and  loved  James  E.  Moss 
will  Join  with  the  Trlbiuie  In  paying  tribute 
to  his  long  s<rvice  to  education  and  high 
school  athletics,  and  in  extending  con- 
d.;lences  to  the  members  of  his  family. 


THE  175TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
CONSTITITION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  LONG  jf  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
175  years  ago  today,  the  basic  founda- 
tion of  the  eldest  governmental  system 
in  the  world  \.as  agreed  to  by  its  framers. 
On  that  day,  the  names  George  'Wash- 
ington, Alexander  Hamilton,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Robert  Morris,  James  Madi- 
son. Jr.,  J,  Futltdge.  Charles  Pinckney, 
and  others  v  ere  subscribed  to  a  docu- 
ment which  was  to  stand  as  the  law  of 


the  land  for  13  States  huddled  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  for  50  States  spread 
from  the  Atlantic  to  a  group  of  islands 
thousands  of  miles  out  in  the  Pacific  and 
to  a  land  which  cxtend.s  into  the  Arctic 
Circle 

This  document,  known  as  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  Stales  of  America, 
not  only  has  weathered  the  years  and 
territorial  expansion,  but  it  has  survived 
civil  war  and  major  economic  and  social 
transition.  It  wa.s  drafted  to  provide  a 
stable  government  for  the  Original  Thir- 
teen States  which  looked  to  agriculture 
as  their  economic  streiigtli.  Today  it  is 
the  foundation  of  government  for  a 
nation  which  is  the  foremost  agricultural 
and  industrial  leader  of  the  world. 

But  even  more,  it  is  the  foundation 
of  the  government  which  bears  the  lead- 
ersliip  mantle  of  freedom.  No  one  can 
deny  tlie  grave  denials  of  fretxlom  which 
have  persisted  in  our  Nation  throughout 
its  Instory.  However,  to  the  converse, 
no  one  can  deny  that  man  has  known 
greater  freedom  m  this  Nation  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

This  Constitution  has  worked  because 
it  was  written  in  the  words  of  frt  omen 
in  the  12tli  year  of  their  freedom.  It 
contains  only  the  most  basic  principles 
which  must  be  present  m  the  heart.s  of 
all  freemen  It  has  grown  stronger 
through  the  words  of  John  Marshall, 
through  the  swords  of  U.  S.  Grant,  Sher- 
man, and  Sheridan,  through  the  curiosity 
of  Lewis  and  Clark,  through  the  dreams 
of  Wilson  ar.d  Roosevelt,  through  the 
courage  of  York  and  Kelly,  through  the 
humor  of  Rogers  and  Hope,  and  through 
the  determination  of  Tnjman  and  Ken- 
nedy. 

While  today  we  honor  the  175th  anni- 
versary of  the  Constitution,  we  cannot 
overlook  that  this  year  we  also  honor  the 
100th  anniversary  of  a  document,  which, 
more  than  any  other,  uave  full  meanini^^ 
to  the  Constitution.  This  document,  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  recognized 
that  all  men  are  human.  Hard  as  it  is 
for  many  of  us  to  concnve,  some  men 
prior  to  1862  were  looked  upon  legally 
as  pror>erty.  The  Civil  War  not  only  de- 
termined that  the  Union  would  persist 
but  also  that  all  men  would  be  equal  be- 
fore the  law. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  the  past 
100  years,  but  tlie  pi  ogre.ss  has  been  slow 
and  we  still  have  a  lung  way  to  po.  How- 
ever, we  can  no  longer  tolerate  the  slow 
progress  of  the  past.  We  must  move 
with  dispatch  in  bringing  to  all  men  the 
full  realization  of  freedom.  'With  every 
step  forward,  we  strengthen  our  Union 
and  our  maximum  strength  is  necessary 
if  we  are  to  prevail  in  the  days  that  lie 
ahead.  The  wisdom  of  those  v.  ho  met 
in  Philadelphia  gave  us  the  framework, 
the  drivp  of  the  pioneers  gave  us  the  land, 
the  imagination  of  our  inventors  gave  us 
the  tools,  and  the  faith  of  millions  of 
Americans  gave  us  the  strength.  With 
trust  in  God.  we  can  attain  the  goal  of 
man — universal  freedom  and  peace. 


POINT      REYES      NATIONAL      SEA- 
SHORE. CALIF. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  it  was  a 
great  satisfaction  to  me  to  be  present  in 
the  White  House  last  Tliursday,  when 
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President  Kennedy  signed  my  bill.  S  476. 
to  create  tiie  Point  lieves  National  Sea- 
shore in  California. 

I  will  not  further  extoll  the  scemc 
grandew  and  the  recr^^ational  pot^-ntial 
of  this  area  which  the  National  Park 
Service  has  so  aptly  described  as  an 
island  in  tune  "  where  the  rising  tide  of 
population  has  not  yet  washed  over  the 
natural  scene.  I  meriily  want  to  point 
out  what  a  long,  harl  struggle  it  has 
been — and  always  is — m  achieve  a  legis- 
lative objective  of  thL>  importance.  In 
this  case  it  has  taki>n  more  than  4 
years,  covering  three  Conmesses. 

I  started  out  as  a  Mtmber  of  the 
House  in  the  85th  Congress  when  on 
July  16,  1958,  I  introduced  House  Resolu- 
tion 634  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  prepare  a  report  on  a  proposed 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  Recrea- 
tional Area.  The  b  11  was  reported 
favorably  by  the  House  Interior  Commit- 
tee but  did  not  get  actun  on  the  floor. 

In  the  86th  Congress,  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate.  I  introduced  on  July  23,  1959, 
an  authorization  bill,  S.  2428.  to  estab- 
lish the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore 
as  recommended  by  the  National  Park 
Service.  Congressmar.  Clem  Miller,  of 
Marin  County,  the  locale  of  Point  Reyes, 
introduced  a  companion  bill.  H  R,  8358. 
We  got  hearings  botii  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  in  California — and  the  latter, 
held  at  Kentfield  in  April  1960.  was  a 
turning  pomt.  It  conclusively  demon- 
strated overwhelming  popular  support 
for  the  park.  But  it  came  too  late  to 
complete  legislative  action  in  that  Con- 
gress. 

Then  on  January  4.  1961,  I  publicly 
announced  my  intention  to  introduce 
the  legislation  again  in  the  87th  Con- 
gress. My  colleague,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  California  IMr,  KuchelI  asked 
to  join  as  a  cosponsor  I  introduced  the 
bill.  S.  476.  on  Januai}'  17,  1961.  Repre- 
sentative Clem  Miller  introduced  an 
identical  bill,  H.R.  2775. 

The  rest  you  all  krow.  After  exten- 
sive committee  hearings  the  Senate 
passed  my  bill  on  September  7.  1961. 
The  House  passed  it  on  July  23.  1962. 
The  Senate  reconciled  the  differences  on 
August  31.  1962.  The  President  signed 
the  bill  on  September  13.  1962. 

Now  we  have  a  beautiful  new  national 
park,  the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore 
in  Marin  Coimty.  Calif  But  the  battle 
is  not  over.  We  still  need  funds  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  to  begin  to  acquire 
lands  before  more  of  che  area  is  cut  up 
in  real  estate  subdivisions.  I  have  initia- 
ted a  request  for  a  su:)plemental  appro- 
priation of  $5  million  from  this  Congress. 


TRIBUTE   TO   XKIYL  HOOVER 

Mr.  HICKEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  text 
of  a  tribute  paid  to  M  •.  Veryl  Hoover  at 
a  dinner  in  his  honor  i  i  Ca.sper.  Wyo  ,  on 
September  12,  1962. 

Mr.  Hoover.  Wyoming  division  man- 
ager of  the  Pacific  Power  &  Litiht  Co.. 
has  recently  been  cle\  ated  to  the  posi- 
tion of  vice  president  for  sales  for  the 
entire  Pacific  Power  &  Light  system. 
The  dinner  and  the  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Robert  R.  Rose,  a  prominent  Casper  at- 
torney, typify  the  gestures  that  Wyoming 


people  make  to  persons  who  have  so  sig- 
nificantly contributed  to  the  economic 
prowth  of  Wyoming 

Mr  Hoover  has  been  one  of  the  per- 
.sons  who  has  cooperated  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  in  using  to  the 
fullest  extent  all  the  re.sources  which 
have  been  harnessed  by  the  Bureau  m  a 
joint  venture  of  Government  and  private 
industry.  Veryl  Hoover  epitomizes  the 
farsightedne.ss  of  progre-ssive  thinking  in 
the  resource  development  of  the  Western 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  tribute  to  Mr  Hoover  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  in  re  Veryl  Hoover  Dinner 
(By  Robert  R.  Rose,  Jr  ) 

The  theme  of  tonight's  remarks  has  tended 
to  equate  the  name  of  Veryl  Hoover  with  the 
phrase  "industrial  ambassador  from  Wyo- 
ming " 

One  of  his  friends  who  is  here  tonight  de- 
scribed it  to  me  another  way  recently — he 
said — Hoover  has  been  the  greatest  thing  for 
this  country  since  Salt  Creek, 

It  is  rare.  Indeed,  that  any  person  should 
have  lived  in  the  State  of  Wyoming  for  7 
short  years  and  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
so  much  and  so  impress  his  fellow  citizens 
that,  upon  his  leaving,  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances would  seek  the  opportunity  to  give 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  him  through 
such  an  expression  as  we  are  experiencing 
tonight. 

How  many  of  us  *111  ever  enjoy  such  a 
heartfelt  exhibition  of  honor  where  the 
mayor  of  our  city,  the  Governor,  and  U.S. 
Senator  of  one  of  our  great  States,  will  in- 
terrupt their  busy  business  of  government 
to  pay  us  tribute — where  those  with  whom 
we  have  worked  with  anxiously  and  spon- 
taneously assemble  m  an  efTort  to  express 
us  thanks  and  do  us  honor? 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  such  an  exhibit 
of  thanksgiving  will  come  to  very  few  of  us. 

Why.  then,  does  it  come  to  Veryl  Hoover? 

It  might  be  assumed  by  some  that  Veryl's 
interest  In  us  has  come  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  responsible  position  that  he 
has  held  in  the  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co. — 
this  might  have  been  a  contributing  factor — 
but  only,  in  my  opinion,  a  contributing  fac- 
tor. 

It  might  be  assumed  that  his  Interest  In 
us  has  come  about  through  a  desire  to  fur- 
ther his  future  In  the  utility  world  and  that, 
therefore,  his  promotion  to  higher  position 
with  his  company  is  but  the  culmination  of 
these  efTorts. 

Those  who  have  known  him  best  and  who 
have  been  privileged  to  enjoy  a  close  per- 
sonal friendship  with  him  know  that  these 
are  not  the  real  reasons  for  Veryl's  interest 
in  Wyoming  and  her  people  and  for  his 
accom  p  1  Islim  e  n  ts . 

To  know  and  understand  his  contribution 
to  us  requires  a  moment's  recollection  of 
our  past  trials  and  tribulations. 

Many  of  us  who  have  lived  our  lives  In 
Wyoming  have,  down  through  the  years, 
wishfully  speculated  about  the  potential  of 
this  great  State. 

We,  In  our  hearts,  have  felt  and  believed 
that  our  low-grade  iron  ore  would  one  day 
become  an  asset  In  the  mainstream  of  indus- 
trial development,  but  our  efTorts  had  not 
met  with  fruition. 

We  had  long  believed  that  surely  the 
great  energies  of  our  coal  reserves  were 
destined  for  uses  that  were  not  confined  to 
the  firing  of  locomotive  steam  engines — but 
we  were  unable  to  define  and  develop  these 
reserves  of  coal  and  apply  them  to  their 
potential  uses. 


We  have  had  a  brushing  acqualntenance 
with  the  possibilities  of  chemicals  from 
coal — electrical  energy  from  coal — of  the 
possibilities  and  potentialities  of  research 
and  development  of  new  minerals  and  low- 
grade  ores  and  the  hope  for  attracting  new 
Industry  to  the  natural  resource  realm  of  our 
economy. 

We  were  only  moderately  successful  in  get- 
ting our  story  across  to  those  who  could 
bring  these  accomplishments  about. 

It  has,  for  us  all.  been  a  long.  hard,  diffi- 
cult, and  sometimes  disappointing  uphill 
battle. 

It  is  not,  I  think  an  overgloriflcatlon  for 
me  to  say  to  these  distinguished  friends  who 
are  here  tonight  to  reexpress  their  friend- 
ship and  appreciation  to  Veryl;  that  It  was 
his  appearance  upon  the  Wyoming  scene  that 
seemed  to  us  all  to  furnish  the  spark,  the 
knowledge,  the  vision,  and  the  imagination 
which,  when  applied  to  our  hopes  and 
dreams,  has  enabled  them  to  become  reality. 

We,  of  Wyoming,  cannot  but  belie\-e.  Mr. 
McKee.  that  our  great  company  has  found  It 
wise  to  invest  these  vast  sums  of  money,  en- 
ergy and  know-how  In  this  State,  in  large 
measure,  because  you  have  become  con- 
vinced, through  the  representations  of  our 
ho.nored  guest,  that  It  is  here  in  this  now 
sparsely  populated  area  of  the  West  that  your 
investments  together  with  the  Veryl  Hoover 
type  of  Imagination  will  be  most  profitably 
applied  to  the  benefits  of  j'our  people — to  the 
West  and  to  mankind. 

In  paying  him  honor,  we  pay  honor,  then, 
to  this  great  imagination  which  has  per- 
mitted the  Nation  to  know  of  our  State's  in- 
dustrial potentials  and  thus  brought  to  re- 
ality the  success  of  those  hard  efforts  which 
so  many  of  our  people  have  so  long  sought  to 
accomplish. 

It  Is,  then,  through  the  perceptlveness  of 
his  Imagination,  which  has  successfully  con-    ' 
celved  of  the  potentials  of  Wyoming,   that 
Veryl  has  come  to  be  so  closely  bound  to  oq^  ''^ 
State  and  her  people.  j 

Veryl — for  this  faith  of  yours  In  us  and  for 
your  having  enabled  us  to  reaffirm  our  faith 
in  ourselvse — we  are  grateful  to  you. 

We  express  our  appreciation  to  you  for  the 
humility  with  which  you  have  undertaken 
your  tasks  and  received  your  honors. 

We  know  you  like  us  becatise  you  have 
become  one  of  us. 

If  It  were  possible  for  me  to  express  that 
which  your  friends  feel  In  their  hearts.  It 
would  be  to  simply  say: 

It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  we  see 
yovi  leave  us  but  as  you  do.  you  must  know: 

The  State  of  Wyoming  Is  a  greater  State 
for  your  having  been  one  of  her  citizens. 

The  people  have  a  broader  outlook,  keener 
vision,  and  lighter  hearts  as  they  look  to 
their  future  tasks 

Finally,  no  matter  what  yovir  future  ac- 
complishments, Veryl  Hoover  will  never  be 
more  loved  and  appreciated  than  he  Is  here 
tonight. 


GOVERNMENT  IN  BUSINESS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  few  years  we  have  been  hearing 
anguished  cries  from  the  far  right  about 
"getting  the  Government  out  of  busi- 
ness. "  It  is  my  contention.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  business  and  Government  op- 
erate in  what  you  might  call  a  "Siamese 
twin"  relationship.  Each  is  dependent 
upon  the  other  and  neither  could  survive 
independently. 

An  editorial  in  the  Laramie  DailjL__ 
Boomerang  on  September  7  cites  several 
examples  of  businesses  that  have  a  great 
impact  up>on  the  economy  yet  could  not 
exist  without  substantial  Government 
assistance    in    contracts    and    research 
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grants.  Such  Industries  include  air- 
craft, electronics,  and  many  of  the  mis- 
sile sciences.  As  this  editorial  points 
out.  the  ideological  purists  may  find  this 
relationship  objectionable  but  it  has  pro- 
duced some  of  the  most  important  scien- 
tific discoveries  of  our  tmie  and  prob- 
ably will  be  around  for  some  time. 

M}-  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  thLs  editorial  p:-inted  in  the 
Recof.d. 

There  bcin;^  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rkcok:). 
as  follows 

Fkze  Exterpeisz  and  Defensf 

Will"!  liie  prospect  strong  tliat  this  country 
will  be  speiidnig  $48  bililun  or  niore  for  de- 
fense annually  for  years  to  com",  there  can 
hardly  be  any  way  to  test  what  the  American 
economy  could  do  without  this  massive  sup- 
port. 

We  all  well  understand  that  the  dollar 
beneflts  of  this  program  tlow  in  huge  streams 
t»)  many  of  our  iargesc  industrial  establish- 
ments and  their  .suppliers. 

For  instance,  the  three  prime  coiitractors 
at  a  new  b:g  missile  building  plant  include 
one  automobile  mauulaclurer  and  two  major 
aircraft  companies. 

The  planemaker--.  of  course,  always  have 
been  heavily  dependent  upon  military  busi- 
ness The  needs  of  civil  aviation  do  not 
generate  enough  activity  f.jr  profi.able  op- 
erations, nor  are  they  capable  of  defraying 
the  immense  cost  of  developing  new  types  of 
aircraft. 

Yet  this  kind  r.f  dependence  on  Gvj.ern- 
ment  contract  is  surpas-icd  in  today's  econ- 
omy. 

There  lias  grown  up  in  the  United  State.-^ 
In  the  last  decade  or  so  a  category  oi  com- 
panies which  rely  almost  totally  on  the 
Federal  Government  for   business. 

Many  of  these  produce  highly  .specialized 
pr'xiucts  m  the  electronics  held  and  are  re- 
lated to  our  ml.ssile  and  space  eiTort.  But 
that  same  effort  also  has  stimulated  the 
growth  of  countless  firms  whose  product  is 
analysis,  engineering  studies,  research  and 
development  work. 

Some  of  these  cluster  around  such  kev 
tm.versity  centers  as  Bjston.  Even  Wash- 
ington, generally  thought  of  as  a  city  witn- 
out  Industry,  has  a  gocd  share  of  this  busi- 
ness. 

TTiese  establishments  arp  In  mn,>;t  cases 
equipped  with  modern  technical  facilities 
and  manned  by  sf.me  of  this  Nation's  bright- 
est people.  1  hey  arf>  truly  on  our  indus- 
trial frontier. 

It  is  difficult  to  'magme  what  would  be- 
come of  them  if  their  defense  contracts 
suddenly  were  shut  olT.  The  casua!t!e.=: 
among  them  undo'ibtedly  would  be  severe 
They  have  no  pres<nt  life  outside  their  ass<j- 
ciation    with    Cl'j-.ernment    effurt. 

Companies  m  this  special  category  are 
part  of  our  private  enterprise  system,  as  of 
course  are  those  huge  manufacturers  who 
rely  on  Washington  for  only  a  portion  of 
their  business. 

We  are  accustomed  to  hearing  some  poli- 
ticians argue  loudly  to  "get  the  Government 
out  of  business."  Clearly  they  cannot  mean 
tii.s  in  the  truest  and  fullest  sense. 

Fjr  It  is  obvious  that  today  private  enter- 
prise is  tightly  bound  up  wltl'i  public  enter- 
prise This  may  disturb  Ideological  purists, 
but  it  Is  a  fact  not  likely  to  be  altered  so 
long  as  the  cold  war  continues  and  America 
devotes  Itself    to    massive  space   projects. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


CERTAIN  LANDS  ADMINISTERED  BY 
PISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 

Mr.  MANfiPIEUD.  Mr,  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  rosame  the  con- 
sideration o."  the  unfinished  business. 
Senate  bill  2  .38. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resun.ed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  iS.  21381  to  provide  that  a  greater 
percentage  of  the  increase  from  lands 
administered  by  the  Fish  and  WUdlife 
Sei-vice  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior be  relurned  to  the  counties  in 
wliich  such  lands  are  situated. 


TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1962 

:.Ir  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished bu,^  nes.s  be  temixtrarily  laid 
aside,  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  considerLtion  of  Calendar  No.  2025. 
House  bill  llii70.  the  so-called  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  House  bill  11970. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  11970>  to  pro- 
mote the  genoral  welfare,  foreign  r>oIicy, 
and  security  cf  the  United  States  through 
intcmationa!  trade  agreements  and 
through  adjustment  assistance  to  do- 
mestic industry,  agriculture,  and  labor, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  IS  the  pendin^,'  business? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  \s  the  so-called  trade 
bill.  Calendar  No.  2025.  H  R.  11970. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ru.'^cest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
a.'^k  luianinnus  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With. 
out  objection,  ii  is  ^o  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  trade  expansion  bill  before  Congress 
will  tremendously  accelerate  business  re- 
covery in  our  country.  My  State  of  Ohio 
is  the  fourth  largest  in  the  United 
States  on  the  basis  of  exports  of  products 
to  nations  abroad.  In  other  words,  there 
are  only  3  States  of  the  50  in  the 
United  States  which  exceed  the  State 
of  Ohio  in  the  immensity  of  their  ex- 
ports. Th.at  IS  one  reason  why  I  favor 
the  administration  trade  expansion  pro- 
posals now  being  considered  in  the 
Senate.  Another  valid  reason  is  that 
600.000  jobs  in  industries  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  depend  upon  export  industries  in 
my  State:  azid  with  the  trade  expansion 
bill  enacted  into  law.  I  am  certain  that 
this  figure  will  be  greatly  increased. 

Americans  may  not  realize  it,  but  when 
an  average  family  sits  down  to  the 
evening  meal  there  is  a  good  chance 
that  some  of  the  food  came  halfway 
around  the  world  to  the  dinner  table. 
More  than  one-fourth  of  all  imports  from 


foreign  nations  are  a'aicultural  products. 
The  United  States  imported  $3,600  mil- 
lion wortli  of  such  products  last  year,  or 
$20  worth  of  food,  tobacco,  iiibber,  and 
fibers  for  each  American  Surely,  most 
breakfasts  would  bi?  no  br^'akfa.'^t  at  all 
for  millions  of  people  except  for  coffee. 
We  Americans  Import  half  of  the  world's 
production  of  coffee.  We  import  bananas 
from  Ecuador,  out-of-season  tomatoes 
from  Mexico,  olive  oil  from  Spam  and 
Italy,  cocoa  beans  from  Nigeria  and 
Ghana.  The.se  are  but  a  few  of  many 
Items.  Then.  40  percent  of  our  sugar 
supply  comes  mainly  from  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Latin  American  countries,  A 
long  list  of  products  from  countries 
around  the  globo — ■v^ool.  cotton,  crude 
rubber,  fruits  and  vegetables — could  be 
named,  which  help  to  mak*-  the  meals 
of  Americans  more  appetiz  n>^,  and  their 
homes  more  attractive  When  tiie  trade 
expansion  program  become-:  law  our  ex- 
ports— products  from  American  farms 
and  factories — will  climb  skyward  and 
our  imports  will  do  iikewi.se  Interna- 
tional trade  is  a  two-way  road 

When  a  high  tariff  wall  was  built 
around  our  country  by  the  Concre.ss  in 
1928  and  1929  this  Nation  suffered  the 
most  severe  economic  depression,  unem- 
ployment, and  hunger  that  Americans 
have  ever  experienced.  At  one  time  13 
million  worthy  and  industrious  men  and 
women  in  our  country  were  walkirig  the 
streets,  jobless,  largely  because  a  high- 
tariff  wall  had  been  built  around  our 
countrj'  by  the  protectionisUs  of  that  time. 
The  farmers  in  my  State  were  not  mak- 
ing enough  money  to  pay  the  interest 
on  their  mortgages  and  taxes.  In  some 
places  faiTners  gatheied  together  on 
bowling  greens  and  townhall  steps, 
threatening  the  orderly  processes  of  law. 
They  could  not  pay  the  interest  on  their 
mortgages.  They  could  not  pay  their 
taxes.  I  recall  distinctly  that  crowds 
gathered  on  courthou.se  steps  in  Ohio 
and  elsewhere  threatening  judges  who 
were  hearing  farm  foreclosure  ca.ses. 
Farmers  at  that  time  had  about  as  much 
economic  security  as  a  European  serf. 
Farmers  arc  the  bone  and  sinew  of 
America,  and  today  they  are  aizain  in 
dire  economic  circumstances.  This  bill 
will  help  to  keep  open  existing  oversea 
markets  for  our  farm  products  and  even- 
tually open  new  ones; 

On  March  4  of  1933,  vUicn  I  first 
entered  the  other  body  as  a  Representa- 
tive at  Large  from  my  State,  banks  in 
48  States  -were  closed  and  busine.ssmen 
did  not  know  whether  checks  in  their 
pockets  were  any  pood,  largely  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  building  of  the  huge  tariff 
wall  around  our  country  The  entire 
financial  structure  of  our  Nation  had 
collapsed 

Yesterday  we  marked  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  terrible  battle  of  Anlietam 
Creek,  or  Shaipsburg,  as  southerners 
know  it.  On  that  day  more  men  from 
both  the  Union  and  Confederate  forces 
were  lost  In  battle  than  on  any  other 
day  in  our  terrible  Civil  War.  or  War 
Between  the  States.  Yet.  the  financial 
structure  of  our  country  was  never  so 
menaced,  during  the  Civil  War,  or  at  any 
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lime  thereafter  as  it  vas  on  the  dark 
day  when  Franklin  t>.  Roosevelt  first 
took  his  oath  of  office.  It  was  in  great 
part  the  result  of  the  high  tariff  wall, 
whicli  shut  out  the  products  of  other 
nations  and  prevented  our  farmers  and 
busmessmen  from  selling  abroad  the 
products  of  their  farms  and  factories. 

Patrick  Henry  said: 

I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet  are 
giiided.  and  that  Is  the  lamp  of  exi>erlence. 
I  know  no  way  of  judging  of  the  future  but 
by  the  past. 

Guiding  our  footstep^s  by  the  light  of 
pxF>erience.  we  should  encourage  trade 
with  the  European  Con.mon  Market,  and 
other  countries  of  the  Old  World  They 
will  lower  their  tariff  walls,  and  we  shall 
lower  ours  in  reciproci'y.  The  standard 
of  living  everywhere  will  be  higher.  One 
great  rea.son  for  our  present  high  stand- 
ard of  living  is  due  entirely  to  the  fact 
that  the  Founding  Fa'.hers — those  wise 
men.  tho.se  great  patriots  who  founded 
our  Nation  and  wrote  the  Constitution — 
provided  for  free  trad^  between  all  the 
States  and  territories   ^i  our  Union. 

I  intend  to  vote  against  every  crip- 
pling amendment  that  is  offered  to  the 
trade  expansion  bill  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  I  shall  gladh  support  the  pas- 
.lage  of  the  bill.  It  will  be  for  the  wel- 
fare of  this  Nation  and  of  all  its  people 


SENATE  AMENDMEin-S  TO  H.R.   10 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  when  H.R 
10  was  under  consideration  by  the  Sen- 
ate, four  amendments  were  adopted  on 
the  floor  of  the  Sena;e.  One  of  these 
amendments  was  offered  by  the  able 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr. 
Long  I,  one  by  the  distiiiguished  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr.  Mc- 
Carthy!, and  two  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Much  misinform ation  has  been  spread 
over  the  country  abt^ut  these  amend- 
ments. As  a  result  of  this  and  other 
stimulation.  Congi-ess  has  received  a 
flood  of  telegrams  and  letters.  Many  of 
the  letters  I  have  rectived  have  arrived 
without  an  ordinai-y  stamp  which  an 
average  employee  would  us<?  but  rather 
with  the  mark  of  a  corporation  postage 
metering  machine. 

I  want  to  make  one  thing  unmistak- 
ably clear.  No  additional  tax  would  bo 
levied  on  the  pension  annuity  of  any- 
one, whether  large  or  small,  by  any  pro- 
vision contained  in  the  bill  or  by  any 
amendments  added  thereto.  Despite 
this,  the  amendments  have  been  de- 
scribed by  a  widespread  propaganda 
campaign  as  a  tax  on  pensions. 

The  amendments  which  I  offered  and 
which  the  Senate  adopted  are  designed 
to  curb  abuses  of  existing  law  ■with  re- 
.spect  to  pemion  fund  acctunulations. 
The  amendments  have  hit  the  mark,  too. 

Abuses  of  existing  law  are  widespread. 
Some  of  the  most  widespread  abuses 
are  found  in  manipulation  of  .so-called 
pension  f'unds  by  which  large,  and  often 
multiple,  pension  funds  are  accumu- 
lated through  tax-free  money  on  behalf 
of  a  corporation  officer  or  employee  and 


distribuu-d  in  lump-^um  seltlemeiits  at 
only  the  capital  gains  tax  rates. 

The  TreasuiT  Department  advised  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  of  instances 
in  which  suuis  exc»  edmg  $800,000  have 
been  built  up  and  paid  out  in  lump  sums 
to  one  individual,  with  the  coi-porate  of- 
ficial being  taxed  at  a  capital  gains  rate 
of  only  25  percent.  This  type  of  trans- 
action, in  reality,  is  a  mockery  of  the 
concept  of  retirement  security  through 
assurance  of  adequate  annuities.  More- 
over, it  bears  no  resemblance  to  a  capi- 
tal transaction.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  device 
by  which  ordinai-y  income,  subject  to  the 
normal  tax  rate  is  converted  to  a  so- 
called  capital  gain  subject  to  capital 
gains  rates  with  a  maximum  tax  of  25 
percent.  My  amendment  would  put  a 
stop  to  such  abtises  by  corporation  o£B- 
cials,  but  would  not  affect  the  employee 
who  receives  an  annuity  from  a  pension 
fund  or  retirement  fund  to  supplement 
his  social  security  or  other  income.  Only 
in  exceptional  cases  would  the  ordinary 
employee  be  affected  since  pen.sion  bene- 
fits are  generally  drawn  in  the  form  of 
an  annuity  rather  than  a  lump-sum 
payment. 

But  even  in  case  of  lump-sum  pay- 
ments, the  amendment  provides  gener- 
ously. I  think.  Instead  of  full  normal 
tax,  the  amendment  permits  a  5-year 
averaging  which  would  require  less  taxes 
on  many  average  employees  than  present 
law  would  require.  On  large  lump-sum 
payments,  on  the  other  hand,  a  larger 
and,  I  think,  a  more  equitable  taxpay- 
ment  would  be  required. 

Another  amendment  which  I  offered 
and  which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate 
would  place  a  Imuiation  on  the  amount 
of  tax  deduction  which  a  corporation 
could  receive  under  the  law  for  contribu- 
tion to  the  pension  fund  of  any  one  officer 
or  employee.  These  limitations  are  quite 
generous,  amounting  to  S5.000  or  10  per- 
cent of  the  employee's  salary  each  year, 
whichever  is  the  ies-ser,  with  an  overall 
lifetime  limit  of  $250,000. 

Mi  President,  this  limitation  has  been 
criticized  by  some  as  being  too  large  and 
by  others  as  being  too  small.  The  pres- 
ent law  contains  no  limit  at  all.  I  think 
some  limitation  is  needed,  and  1  sug- 
gest that  the  hmitations  which  the  Sen- 
ate adopted  are  generous  indeed. 

Mr.  President,  if  these  amendments 
serve  only  to  cause  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  to  give  careful  consid- 
eration to  this  rapidly  growing  pattern 
of  abuse  through  manipulation  of  so- 
called  pension  funds,  then  they  will  have 
served  a  very  useful  purpose.  This  pat- 
tern of  abuse,  coupled  with  other  loop- 
holes m  the  tax  law,  constitute  a  seri- 
ous attack  upon  the  very  principle  of  a 
system  of  progressive  taxation  upon 
which  the  very  presei-vation  of  economic 
democracy  and  social  justice  depend. 


PLANNED  MIGRATION  OF  "NON- 
VIOLENT UNITS  •  TO  SOUTH 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  ten- 
sions and  .suffering  endured  for  many 
weeks  by  the  people  in  the  fine  little  city 


of  Albany.  Ga.,  continue.  In  a  large 
measuie,  these  conditions  have  been 
promoted  and  agitated  by  outsiders. 

Last  year  the  people  of  Jackson,  Miss., 
.suffered — with  commendable  fortitude, 
let  me  emphasize — from  the  activities  of 
wave  after  wave  of  outsiders  who  called 
themselves  freedom  riders.  While  they 
came  into  our  State  with  songs  and 
prayers  of  peace,  their  conduct  promoted 
and  aroused  only  anger  and  resentment 
In  reality  their  purpose  was  to  violate 
the  laws  of  the  SUte  of  Mississippi. 
Even  now.  the  courts  are  congested  with 
pending  cases  arising  from  these  in- 
vaders. 

Now,.  Mississippi  may  be  a  scene  of 
great  tension  this  week  as  a  result  of  the 
application  filed  by  a  Negro  for  admis- 
sion to  the  university.  The  Governor 
of  Mississippi,  the  Honorable  Ross  R. 
Barnett.  has  said  that  in  this  contest  no 
violence  will  be  tolerated.  The  Governor 
and  the  people  of  Mississippi  rightfully 
propose  to  resist  by  all  lawful  and  con- 
stitutional means  this  unwarranted 
encroachment  and  invasion  of  the 
authority  of  the  State  of  Mississippi 
regarding  our  State  educational  in- 
stitutions. 

The  foregoing  is  factual  background 
for  my  references  now  to  the  announced 
plans  of  a  group  from  New  York.  Chi- 
cago, and  Washington  who  propose  to 
have  "nonviolent  imits"  of  individuals 
stand  by  as  "ready  reserves'  to  go  on 
■prayer  pilgrimages"  to  any  place  of 
integration  trouble  spot  in  the  South.  I 
quote  from  the  news  item  appearing  in 
the  New  York  Times  for  September  16: 

Volunteers  In  several  cities  are  pledged  to 
go  at  a  moments  notice  on  prayer  pilgrim- 
ages to  Integration  trouble  spots  in  the 
South.  They  are  prepared  to  spend  time  in 
Jail  for  demonstrating  against  racial  discrim- 
ination. 

Pilgrimage  organizers  have  called  five 
rallies  at  churches  in  Manhattan.  Brooklyn. 
Queens  and  Mount  Vernon  this  week  to 
sign  up  volunteers.  Similar  recruiting  was 
reported  by  integral ionists  in  Hartford.  New 
Haven,  Cleveland,  Chicago  and  Washington 

Mr.  President,  no  nation  in  the  world 
except  the  United  States  would  permit, 
much  less  encourage,  the  migration  of 
hordes  of  outsiders  to  places  of  tension 
and  trouble,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
further  increasing  those  tensions,  there- 
by destroying  all  chance  for  pos.sible 
settlement  or  continued  peace. 

I  appeal  to  all  those  Federal  author- 
ities, either  now  or  hereafter  connected 
in  any  way  with  the  pending  matter  at 
the  University  of  Mississippi  to  dis- 
courage— and,  if  necessary,  to  prevent — 
such  migrations  of  outside  trouble- 
makers to  places  of  tension. 

I  express  the  fervent  hope.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that  people  of  good  will  throTighout 
the  Nation  will  actively  discourage  the 
migration  of  such  so-called  nonviolent 
units  of  individuals  to  trouble  spots  in 
any  State.  The  Governor  and  the 
people  of  Mississippi,  or  of  any  State, 
should  not  be  held  responsible  for  any 
disorder  resulting  from  such  invaders 
who  come  in  to  further  agitate  troubled 
relations  which  are  already  greatly 
strained. 
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I  can  assure  the  people  of  the  Nation 
that  the  people  of  Mississippi  are  acting 
with  the  utmost  good  faith  and  sin- 
cerity and  that  they  will  continue  to  do 
so  I  trust  that  outside  groups  will  not 
be  permitted,  much  less  encouraged,  to 
increase  this  burden. 


TRADE   EXPANSION  ACT  OP  1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  tHR.  11970'  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  through  in- 
ternational trade  agreements  and 
through  adjustment  assistance  to  do- 
mestic industry,  agriculture,  and  labor. 
a;id  for  other  purposes 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      'Mr 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair'.    The  first 
committee  amendment  will  be  stated  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate, 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
line  3,  after  the  word  "mutual"  it  is  pro- 
posed to  insert  the  word  "trade." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mi. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quoiTim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimou.';  consent  that 
further  proceedings  under  the  quorum 
call  may  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
deiU.  the  Finance  Committee  has  re- 
ported H  R.  11970,  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962.  This  bill  would  continue 
m  a  greatly  expanded  form  the  trade 
acreement  program  which  began  i!i 
1934. 

I  recall  that  I  was  new  in  the  Senate 
at  that  time  and  that  tiie  proposed  trade 
!)rogram  made  a  great  impression  on  me. 
The  first  speech  I  made  m  the  Senate 
was  in  support  of  the  program.  How- 
ever, a  close  examination  of  the  new- 
concept  of  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
envisioned  in  the  bill  before  u.s  is  not  that 
of  Cordell  Hull,  the  one  orit^mally  des- 
ignated the     father  of  the  program." 

Before  discussing  the  bill  I  should  like 
to  say  a  word  of  appreciation  for  the 
long  hours  and  efficient  work  of  the  staff 
of  the  committee  and  the  office  of  the 
le;4islative  counsel  for  yetting  this  intri- 
cate bill  and  report  ready  on  .'^uch  short 
notice. 

The  bill  would  extend  the  authority 
of  the  President  for  5  years  from  June 
30,  1962.  to  June  30.  1967.  to  enter  into 
nt'W  trade  agreements. 

It  would  permit  the  President  to  re- 
duce all  tariffs  by  50  percent  and  to  re- 
duce a  great  many  rates  by  more  than 
50  percent  or  to  remove  them  entirely. 

The  bill  does  not  contain  the  require- 
ment in  the  present  law  that  the  Tariff 
Commi.ssion  must  report  confidential 
peril  points  to  the  President  However, 
it  does  require  the  President  to  submit 
a  list  of  items  upon  which  he  intends 
to  negotiate  and  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  make  a  .^tudy  of  the  effect  of  tariff 
cuts   on   the  industries  concerned. 

The  bill  sets  up  a  plan  for  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  Pr^-sident  of  a  chief  nego- 


tiator to  have  complete  charge  of  the 
trade  negotiations  for  the  United  States. 
He  is  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate  and 
shall  have  ambas.sadorial  rank.  The 
committee  amended  the  bill  to  provide 
that  the  chief  negotiator  .shall  be  Chair- 
man of  the  Interagency  Trade  Organi- 
zation, a  Cabinet  level  committee  which, 
under  the  House  bill  was  to  have  as  its 
chairman  a  member  of  the  Cabinet, 

The  bill,  as  amended,  gives  very  broad 
authority  to  the  President  to  raise  duties, 
impose  quotas,  or  take  other  action  when 
he  finds  it  to  be  m  the  national  interest. 
This  would  arm  the  President  and  the 
chief  negotiator  with  wide  powers  to  use 
trade  restrictions  when  necessary  or  ad- 
visable to  induce  foreign  countries  to 
to  remove  burdensome  or  unreasonable 
restrictions  on  our  exports. 

The  bill  provides  that  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  shall  not  be  extended 
to  Russia.  Communist  China,  or  areas 
dominated  by  them,  but  a  committee 
amendment  would  allow  the  President 
to  extend  that  treatment  to  Yugoslavia 
and  Poland.  Under  the  House  version 
the  President  could  not  have  done  this. 

The  bill  contains  an  escape  clause  and 
the  Finance  Committee  amended  it  to 
provide  that  industries  need  only  prove 
that  imports  as  a  result  of  trade  con- 
ce.ssions  are  the  major  cause  of  the 
injury.  Under  the  House  bill  it  might 
have  been  interpreted  that  imports  or 
the  concession  be  the  sole  cause  of  the 
injury  The  committee  also  added  "a 
reasonable  profit  level"  as  a  part  of  the 
criteria  to  be  considered. 

The  bill  reserves  from  new  negotiating 
lists  for  5  years  the  items  which  have 
been  affected  by  Presidential  action  un- 
der the  escape  clause  or  the  national 
.'security  provisions  of  present  law.  The 
same  applies  in  cases  where  the  Tariff 
Commission  has  made  recommendations 
for  ad.iustment  under  the  escape  clause. 
The  Hotise  bill  reseiTed  these  items  for 
4  years. 

The  bill  was  amended  to  provide  that 
the  President  may  enter  into  orderly 
marketing  agreements  with  foreign 
countries  limiting  the  exp>ort  to  the 
United  States  of  industrial  as  well  as 
agricultural  articles. 

The  bill  contains  a  provision  for  ad- 
justment a.ssistance  to  industries,  firms, 
or  workers  seriously  injured  by  conces- 
sions gi  anted  in  trade  agreements.  The 
procedure  is  involved  and  difficult  but 
may  be  invoked  by  individual  firms  or 
sroups  of  workers.  The  committee 
amended  th*-  bill  to  provide  that  the 
entire  cost  nf  adiustmpnt  assistance  shall 
be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
House  bill  provided  that  the  Federal  pay- 
ment should  only  be  for  amounts  in 
exce.ss  of  those  available  under  State 
law. 

The  Finance  Committee  adopted  a 
number  of  amendments,  most  of  which 
were  technical,  suggested  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mi.ssion. 

The  bill  does  away  with  the  peril 
points  although  it  does  contain  a  form  of 
e.scape  clause.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
peril  point  procedure  has  been  well 
tested  and  that  it  has  in  no  way 
hampered    the   operation   of   the   trade 


agreement  program  In  the  past  it  has 
been  voted  upon  and  approved  whole- 
heartedly by  many  pru[)onents  of  the 
program. 

However,  the  part  of  the  bill  that  gives 
me  the  greatest  difficulty  is  that  which. 
by  its  very  existence,  is  a  mandate  to 
the  President  to  deliberately  take  action 
that  seems  sure  to  result  in  serious  in- 
jury to  a  domestic  industry  or  segment 
of  agriculture.  This  is  the  one  that 
orovides  so-called  adjustment  assistance 
to  industries,  firms,  or  workers  .seriou.sly 
injured  by  imports  following  excessive 
tariff  cuts 

I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood  I 
am  certainly  not  against  properly  ad- 
ministered State  unemployment  compen- 
sation programs.  What  this  part  of  the 
bill  does  is  to  discriminate  against  those 
who  are  unemployed  as  a  result  of  nor- 
mal economic  dislocations.  Throuuh 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  a  man  may  uet 
a.ssistance  for  far  lonj:er  periods  than 
allowed  by  any  State  program  and  far 
more  in  his  weekly  allowance  Whereas 
the  normal  State  law  may  a.ssi.st  the  un- 
employed for  25  to  30  weeks  at  a  maxi- 
mum rate  of  $35  to  $40  a  week.  H  R. 
11970  would  allow  a  maximum  period  of 
over  a  year,  at  a  rate  amounting  to  as 
as  much  as  $61  per  week.  Further- 
more, the  bill  sets  the  camel's  head  and 
shoulders  in  the  tent  of  federalized  un- 
employment compen.sation  The  pro- 
ponents of  the  measure  may  try  to  ra- 
tionalize away  from  this  point  of  view, 
but  the  facts  are  eminently  clear  The 
States  would  still  pay  the  compensation 
but  the  Federal  Government  would  fool 
the  bill  by  repayment   to  the  States. 

In  spite  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  bill 
before  us  I  must  .suppoi  t  the  continuance 
of  the  trade  agreement  program  without 
interruption.  Tlie  reasons  why  it  must 
be  continued  are  overwhrlmim,'  The 
statement  of  purposes  in  the  bili  include 
this  phrase,  "to  strengthen  economic  re- 
lations with  foreign  countries"  and  if 
economic  relations  are  strens-thened 
then  the  unity  of  the  free  world  is  also 
strengthened. 

A  number  of  influences  have  affected 
international  trade  and  the  world 
economy  since  1958  when  the  pre.sent 
trade  agreement  law  was  enacted  The 
rapid  strides  toward  economic  and  pos- 
sible political  unity  in  the  European 
Economic  Community  and  the  serious 
efforts  of  others  of  our  allies  to  overcome 
the  very  difficult  obstacles  to  a  union 
with  that  Community  can  only  have  a 
marked  effect  on  the  established  outline 
of  world  trade. 

U.S.  exports  are  relatively  .-mall  in 
comparison  with  our  gross  national 
product,  yet  international  trade  in  our 
expanding  economy  is  of  vital  concern 
to  our  national  well-beinK.  The  United 
States  continues  to  compete  in  all  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  as  evidenced  by  our 
growing  exports,  but  our  own  dynamic 
economy  is  being  approached  by  the 
rapid  expansion  of  efficient  and  aggres- 
sive production  and  sales  methods 
abroad.  This  expansion,  along  with  the 
formation  of  free-trade  groups  in  other 
parts  of  the  free  world,  can  and  should 
provide  an  impetus  to  greater  and  more 
profitable  international  trade. 
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But  our  allies  are  also  our  competitors 
in  world  markets  and  if  the  United 
States  is  to  cope  with  the  problems  aris- 
ing from  the  rearrangement  of  trading 
patterns,  the  Congress  must  provide  ade- 
quate machinery. 

The  problems  of  agriculture,  industry, 
and  labor  will  not  be  solved  by  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation.  They  would  be 
much  greater,  however,  if  the  economy 
was  allowed  to  stagnate  or  if  the  rapid 
developments  abroad  found  the  United 
States  unready  or  unwilling  to  join  in 
the  forward  movement.  Inactivity  could 
only  delay  the  mevitable  facing  up  to  the 
situation. 

On  the  other  hand  the  expansion  of 
agriculture,  industry  and  employment 
abroad  will  continue  to  increase  the  pun^ 
chasing  power  in  most  areas  with  a  re- 
.sultant  expansion  in  the  demand  for 
the  goods  of  other  nations.  These  new 
and  growing  markets  will  rapidly  be 
supplied  with  the  commodities  from 
other  sources  unless  the  United  States 
shows  an  interest  in  them  and  makes 
positive  efforts  to  expand  and  maintain 
its  Uade. 

It  was  the  careful  consideration  of  all 
these  factors  that  influenced  my  final 
and  difflcult  decision  to  vote  for  the  bill 
H  R.  11970  in  committee.  My  reserva- 
tions about  some  features  of  it  are  very 
strong  and  when  the  vote  to  report  the 
bill  was  taken  I  indicated  that  I  may  be 
forced  to  oppose  those  features  on  the 
floor. 

This  I  shall  do,  but.  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  it  is  of  utmost  importance  that  we 
pass  a  trade  bill  at  this  .session.  I  know 
that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  will  give 
It  their  earnest  consideration. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  luianimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

ThePR£SIDINGOPTICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendments 
are  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  will  be  treated  as  original  text 
for  purF>ose  of  amendment. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  ai-e 
as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  3.  after  the  word  "mutual", 
to  Insert  "trade":  In  line  7.  after  the  word 
"commerce  ".  to  Insert  "and";  In  line  10,  after 
the  Word  "free",  to  strike  out  "world;  '  and 
Insert  "world";  after  line  10,  to  strike  out: 

"(3)  to  assist  In  the  progress  of  countries 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  economic  develop- 
ment: and". 

After  line  12.  to  strike  out: 

■■(4)  to  prevent  Communist  economic  pen- 
etration." 

On  page  4.  In  the  heading,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  2,  to  strike  out  "European  Eco- 
nomic Community"  and  insert  "Free  Euro- 
pean Trading  Community". 

On  page  4.  line  5.  after  the  word  "the", 
where  It  appears  the  second  time,  to  strike 
out  "European  Economic  Community"  and 
Insert  "Free  European  Trading  Community:" 
In  line  10,  after  the  word  "the",  to  strike 
out  "European  Economic  Community"  and 
Insert  "Free  European  Trading  Community;" 
on  page  5.  at  the  beginning  of  line  13.  to 
strike  out  "European  Economic  Community" 
and  Insert  "Free  European  Trading  Com- 
munity"; on  page  6  line  4,  after  the  word 
"the",  to  strike  out  "European  Economic 
Community"  and  Insert  "Free  European 
Trading  Community";  In  line  10,  after  the 
word  "section",  where  It  appears  the  first 
time,  to  strike  out  "231  or"  and  insert  "231": 
in   line    11.   after    the   numerals   "1951".   to 


Insert  "or  under  section  401(a)  of  the  TarlCf 
Classification  Act  of  1962":  in  line  23,  after 
the  word  "the",  where  U  appears  the  second 
time,  to  strike  out  "European  Economic 
Community"  and  insert  "Free  European 
Trading  Community". 

On  page  7.  line  6,  after  the  word  "the", 
where  it  appears  the  second  time,  to  strike 
fjut  "European  Economic  Community"  and 
Insert  "Free  European  Trading  Community". 

On  page  7.  line  23.  after  the  figure  "(3)". 
to  strike  out  "the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity has  made  a  commitment  with  re- 
spect to  duties  or  other  import  restrictions 
which  is  likely  to  assure  access  for  such 
article  to  the  markets  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community",  and  insert  "the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community,  and  any  coun- 
try (not  within  the  European  Economic 
Community)  which  is  Included  within  the 
Free  European  Trading  Community,  have 
made  commitments  with  respect  to  duties 
or  other  import  restrictions  which  are  likely 
to  assure  access  for  such  article  to  the  mar- 
kets of  the  Free  European  Trading  Com- 
munity". 

On  page  10.  line  2.  after  the  word  "arti- 
cles", to  Insert  a  comma  and  "so  as  to  assist 
the  President  in  making  an  Informal  judg- 
ment as  to  the  impact  that  might  be  caused 
by  such  modifications  on  United  States  in- 
dustry, agriculture,  and  labor";  in  line  5. 
after  the  amendment  Just  above  stated,  to 
strike  out  "In  the  course  of  preparing  such 
advice,  the  Tariff  Oommisslon  shall,  after 
reasonable  notice,  hold  public  hearings": 
after  line  7,  to  insert : 

"(c)  In  preparing  Its  advice  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Tariff  Commission  shall,  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable — 

"(1)  Investigate  conditions,  causes,  and 
effects  relating  to  competition  between  the 
foreign  industries  producing  the  articles  in 
question  and  the  domestic  industries  pro- 
ducing the  like  or  directly  competitive  ar- 
ticles: 

"(2 1  analyze  the  production,  trade,  and 
consumption  of  each  like  or  directly  com- 
petitive article,  taking  Into  consideration 
employment,  profit  levels,  and  use  of  pro- 
ductive facilities  with  respect  to  the  do- 
mestic Industries  concerned,  and  such  other 
economic  factors  In  s\ich  industries  as  It 
considers  relevant,  Including  prices,  w^ages. 
sales.  Inventories,  patterns  of  demand,  capi- 
tal Investment,  obsolescence  of  equipment, 
and  diversification  of  production: 

"(3)  describe  the  probable  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  any  significant  change  In  employ- 
ment, profit  levels,  use  of  productive  facili- 
ties and  such  other  conditions  as  it  deems 
relevant  in  the  domestic  Industries  concerned 
which  It  believes  such  modifications  would 
cause:  and 

"(4)  make  special  studies,  whenever 
deemed  to  be  warranted,  of  particxilar  pro- 
posed modifications  affecting  United  Slates 
industry,  agriculture    and  labor. 

"(d)  In  preparing  its  advice  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Tariff  Commission  shall,  after  rea- 
sonable notice,  hold  public  hearings." 

On  page  12.  line  19.  after  the  word  "Sec- 
tion", to  strike  out  "232  or  351,"  and  Insert 
••232,351.  or  362". 

On  page  13.  line  6.  after  the  word  "the", 
to  strike  out  "4-year"  and  insert  "5-year". 

On  page  15,  line  2.  after  the  word  "of",  to 
strike  out  "any  country  or  area  dominated 
or  controlled  by  Communism"  and  insert 
"the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
Communist  China,  and  any  other  country 
or  area  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  for- 
eign government  or  foreign  organization 
controlling  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment." 

On  page  17.  line  21.  after  the  word  "each", 
to  insert  "general  multilateral":  in  line  24. 
after  the  word  "United",  to  strike  out 
"States."  and  Insert  "States,  and  who  shall 
be  the  chairman  of  the  organization  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  242(a).";  on  page 


18,  line  5,  after  the  word  "mission."  to  Insert 
"and";  line  6.  after  the  word  "plenipoten- 
tiary", to  strikp  out  the  comma  and  "and 
shall  be  an  ex-oflicio  member  of  the  organi- 
zation established  pursuant  to  section  242 
(a)";  In  line  13.  after  the  word  "agencies", 
to  strike  out  "of  the  United  States". 

On  page  18.  line  18.  after  the  word  "and", 
to  strike  out  "chapter  4  of  title  III"  and 
insert  "sections  351  and  352";  In  line  19. 
after  the  word  "shall",  to  strike  out  "have 
as  Its  chairman  a  Cabinet  officer  selected  by 
the  President,  and  shall."  and  Insert  "in 
addition  to  the  Special  Plepresentative  for 
Trade  negotiations";  In  line  23,  after  the 
word  "meet",  to  strike  out  "periodically":  on 
page  19,  line  13,  after  the  word  "concerning", 
to  strike  out  "unjustifiable":  in  line  14.  after 
the  word  "section",  to  strike  out  "252(c)" 
and  insert  "252(d)":  on  page  20,  line  1,  after 
the  word  "section",  to  strike  out  "252(C)" 
and  insert  "252(d) ". 

On  page  20,  line  16,  after  the  wore*  "title", 
to  insert  a  comma  and  "In  section  350(b)  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  or  in  section  401  (a  i 
of  the  Tariff  Classification  Act  of  1962.". 

On  page  20.  line  24,  after  the  word  "When- 
ever", to  strike  out  "unjustifiable";  on  page 
21,  line  1,  after  the  word  "States",  to  Insert 
"unjustifiably";  in  line  5,  after  the  word 
"restrictions",  to  strike  out  "and";  in  line 
9,  after  the  word  "such",  to  strike  out  "re- 
strictions." and  Insert  "restrictions,  and 

"(3)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  or  any  provision  of  any  trade  agree- 
ment, impose  duties  or  other  Import  restric- 
tions on  the  products  of  any  foreign  country 
or  instrumentality  establishing  or  maintain- 
ing such  foreign  import  restrictions  against 
United  States  agricultural  products,  to  the 
extent  he  deems  such  duties  and  other  Im- 
port restrictions  necessary  to  prevent  the 
establishment  or  obtain  the  removal  of  such 
foreign  Import  restrictions  and  to  provide 
access  for  United  States  agricultural  prod- 
ucts to  the  markets  of  such  country  or  in- 
strumentality on  an  equitable  basis.";  In 
line  25.  after  the  word  "Including",  to  strike 
out  "unlimited";  on  page  22,  line  9.  after 
the  word  "trade",  to  strike  out  "agreements" 
and  insert  "agreement". 

On  page  22,  after  line  13,  to  insert  a  new 
subparagraph,  as  follows: 

"(c)  Whenever  a  foreign  country  or  in- 
strumentality, the  products  of  which  receive 
benefits  of  trade  agreement  concessions 
made  by  the  United  States,  maintains  un- 
reasonable import  restrictions  which  either 
directly  or  indirectly  substantially  burden 
United  States  commerce,  the  President  may. 
to  the  extent  that  such  action  is  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  section  102.  and  hav- 
ing due  regard  for  the  international  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States— 

"(1)  suspend,  withdraw  or  prevent  the 
application  of  benefits  of  trade  agreement 
concessions  to  products  of  such  country  or 
instrumentality,  or 

"(2)  refrain  from  proclaiming  benefits  of 
trade  agreement  concessions  to  carry  out  a 
trade  agreement  with  such  country  or  in- 
strumentality." 

On  page  23.  at  the  beginning  of  line  3. 
to  strike  out  "(c)"  and  insert  "(d)";  In  line 
4.  after  the  word  "concerning",  to  strike  out 
"unjustifiable";  in  line  5.  after  the  word 
"restrictions '.  to  insert  "which  are  referred 
to  In  subsections  (a).  (bK  and  ic)  and  are". 

On  page  25,  after  line  16.  to  strike  out: 

"(1)  The  term  'European  Economic  Com- 
munity' means  the  instrumentality  known 
by  such  name  or  any  successor  thereto, 

"(2)  The  countries  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  as  of  any  date  shall  be 
those  countries  which  on  such  date  r.re 
agreed  to  achieve  a  common  external  tariff 
through  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity. 

"(3)  The  term  'agreement  with  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community'  means  an  agree- 
ment  to   which   the   United   States   and   all 
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countries  of  the  Europe.m  Economic  Com- 
munity I  determined  as  oi  the  date  such 
agreement  is  entered  intoi  are  parties  For 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  each 
country  for  which  tlie  European  Economic 
Community  signs  an  agreement  shall  be 
treated  as  a  party  to  such  agreement  " 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  mser"  : 

■■(li  The  term  Free  European  Trading 
Community'  means  lAi  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  and  (Bi  any  country, 
designated  by  the  President,  which  is  a 
member  of  the  European  Free  Trade  Associ- 
ation. 

"(2)  The  term  European  Economic  Com- 
munity' means  the  instrumentality  known 
by  such  name  or  any  successor  thereto  The 
countries  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity as  of  any  date  shall  be  those  coun- 
tries which  on  such  date  are  agreed  to 
achieve  a  c.'mmon  external  tariff  through 
the  European   ET',,n<,mic  Community 

"(3)  The  term  European  Free  Trade  As- 
sociation' means  the  organization  known  by 
such  name  or  any  successor  thereto.  The 
countries  of  th  ;  European  Free  Trade  Asso- 
ciation as  of  any  date  shall  be  those  coun- 
tries which  are  full  members  c;f  the  Asso- 
ciation on  such  date. 

"(4)  The  term  'agreement  with  the  Free 
European  Trading  Community'  means  an 
agreement  to  which  the  United  States  and 
all  countries  of  the  Free  European  Trading 
Community  (determined  as  of  the  da'e  such 
agreement  is  entered  into)  are  parties 
£..ch  such  cou!U.ry  for  which  the  European 
Economic  Con>munity  signs  an  agreement 
shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph. 
be  treated  as  a  party  to  such  agreement  ' 

On  page  27,  at  the  beginning  of  line  7 
to  strike  out  "(4i  '  and  inser:  '  ioi  ■:  at  the 
beginning  of  line  3,  to  strike  out  'i?)"  and 
insert  "{6)";  at  the  beginning  of  line  20.  to 
strike  out  "(6)"  and  insert  "i?)";  in  line 
24,  after  the  word  "into",  to  insert  a  com- 
ma and  "and  when  referring  to  a  rpte  of 
duty,  refers  to  the  rate  of  duty  (however 
established,  and  even  though  temporarily 
suspended  by  Act  of  Congress  or  otherwise  i 
existing  on  such  date.'  ;  on  page  28.  at  t»e 
beginning  of  line  3.  to  strike  out  "(7)"  and 
Insert  "(8) ". 

On  page  30.  after  line  24.  to  insert. 

"(g)(1)  Section  102  (  1  I  of  the  Tariff  Clas- 
sification Act  of  1962  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'of  schedules  1  to  7.  inclusive.  . 

"(2 1  Section  203  of  the  Tariff  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1962  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  'Sec  203  For  purposes  of  applying  sec- 
tion 350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as 
amended,  and  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  with  respect  to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States-^ 

"'(1)  The  rate  of  duty  in  rate  column 
numbered  2  for  each  item  m  schedules  1  to 
7,  Inclusive,  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  treated  as  the  rate  of 
duty  existing  on  July  1,  1934. 

"'(2)  The  lowest  preferential  or  non- 
preferential  rate  of  duty  in  rate  column 
numbered  1  for  each  item  in  schedules  1  to  7. 
Inclusive,  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  tlie 
United  States  on  the  effective  date  provided 
for  in  section  5uliai  of  this  Act  shall  be 
treated  as  the  preferential  or  nonpreferen- 
tial  rate  of  duty,  respectively,  existing  on 
July  1.  1962;  except  that  with  respect  to  any 
article  the  rate  for  which  in  schedules  1  to 
7  has  been  changed  by  Presidential  prtx-la- 
matlon  after  June  30,  1962  the  rate  to  be 
regarded  as  existing  on  July  1.  1962.  shall 
be  the  rate  which  the  Commission  specifical- 
ly declares,  in  a  supplemental  report  made 
pursuant  to  section  101  ic)  of  this  Art,  to 
be  the  rate  which,  in  its  judgment,  conforms 
to  the  fullest  extent  practicable  to  the  rate 
regarded  as  existing  on  July  I.  1962.  under 
section  256(5)  of  the  Trade  Exuansion  Act 
of   1962. 


"'(3 1  Legislation  entering  Iqto  force 
after  the  effective  date  provided  for  In  sec- 
tion 501  (a  1  of  this  Act  which  results  In  the 
permanent  reclassification  of  any  article 
without  specifying  the  rate  of  duty  ap- 
phcable  thereto,  and  proclamations  under 
section  202 1  c  i  of  this  Act,  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  In  effect  since  June 
30.    1962  ' 

'  ihi  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  affect  in  any  way  the  provi- 
sions of  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act,  or  to  apply  to  any  Import 
restriction  heretofore  or  hereafter  imposed 
under  such  section." 

On  page  32,  after  line  14,  to  Insert: 

"Sec.  258.  References. 

"All  provi.sioiis  of  law  (other  than  this  Act 
and  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1951)  in  effect  June  30,  1962,  referring  to 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  to  that 
section  as  amended,  to  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930",  ap- 
proved June  12,  1934,  to  that  Ace  as  amended, 
or  to  agreements  entered  into,  or  proclama- 
tions isaued,  under  any  of  such  provisions. 
shall  be  construed,  unless  clearly  precluded 
by  the  context,  to  refer  also  to  this  Act,  or  to 
agreements  entered  Into  or  proclamations 
issued,  pursuant  to  this  Act." 

On  page  33,  after  line  8.  to  strike  out; 

"(auli  Petitions  for  tariff  adjustments 
under  section  351  or  for  determinations  of 
eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance 
under  chapter  2  or  3  may  be  filed  with  the 
T:iriff  Commission  by  firms,  groups  of  work- 
ers, or  industries.  In  the  case  of  a  firm,  such 
petition  may  be  filed  by  the  firm  or  its  repre- 
sentative. In  the  case  of  a  group  of  workers, 
such  petition  may  be  filed  by  the  workers  or 
by  their  certified  or  recognized  union  or  other 
duly  authorized  representative.  In  the  case 
of  an  industry,  sucli  petition  may  be  filed 
by  a  trade  association,  firm,  certified  or  rec- 
ognized union,  or  other  representative." 

And  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert; 

"(a)(1)  A  petition  for  tariff  adjustment 
under  section  351  may  be  filed  with  the  Tariff 
Commission  by  a  trade  association,  firm, 
certified  or  recognized  union,  or  othei  repre- 
sentative of  an  industry. 

(2)  A  petition  for  a  determination  of  eligi- 
bility to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance  un- 
der chapter  2  may  be  filed  with  the  Tariff 
Commission  by  a  firm  or  its  representative, 
and  a  petition  for  a  determination  of  eligi- 
bility to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance  un- 
der chapter  3  may  be  filed  with  the  Tariff 
Commission  by  a  group  of  workers  or  by  their 
certified  or  recognized  union  or  other  duly 
authorized  representative." 

On  page  34.  line  8.  to  change  the  sub- 
section number  from  "(2)  "  to  "(3)  ". 

On  page  34.  line  17.  after  the  word  "result", 
to  insert  "in  major  part". 

On  page  35.  line  2.  after  the  word  "a",  to 
insert  "level  of  reasonable". 

On  page  35.  after  line  3,  to  insert; 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  in- 
creased imports  shall  be  considered  to  cause. 
or  threaten  to  cause,  serious  injury  to  the 
domestic  industry  concerned  when  the  Tariff 
Commission  finds  that  such  increased  im- 
ports have  been  the  major  factor  in  causing, 
or  threatening  to  cause,  such  injury." 

On  page  35.  line  9.  to  change  the  subsec- 
tion number  from  "(3)"  to  "(4)". 

On  page  35,  line  17,  after  the  word  "Com- 
mission", to  strike  out  "shall,  in  addition 
to  making  an  Industry  determination  under 
subsection  (b),"  and  insert  "shall  promptly 
make  an  investigation  to";  in  line  20,  after 
the  word  "result",  to  Insert  "In  major  part", 
and  on  page  36.  line  3.  after  the  word  "a",  to 
insert  "level  of  reasonable". 

On  page  36,  line  8,  after  the  word  "Com- 
mission", to  strike  out  "shall.  In  addition 
to  making  an  Industry  determination  under 
subsection   (b),"  and  insert  "shall  promptly 


make  an  investigation  to";  in  line  11,  after 
the  word   "result",  to  Insert  "lu  major  part". 

On  page  36,  after  line  18.  to  insert 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraphs  (li  and 
(2),  Increased  Imports  shall  be  considered 
to  cause,  or  threaten  to  cause,  serious  In- 
Jury  to  a  firm  or  unemployment  or  under- 
employment, as  the  case  may  be.  when  the 
Tariff  Commission  finds  that  such  increased 
Imports  have  been  the  major  factor  In  caus- 
ing, or  threatening  to  cause,  such  injury  or 
unemployment  or  vmderemployment." 

At  the  top  of  page  37.  to  strike  out; 

"(3)  The  Tariff  Commission  may  provide 
that,  during  a  period  beginning  not  earlier 
than  30  days  after  the  publication  of  notice 
of  hearings  with  respect  to  an  industry  and 
ending  not  later  than  the  date  of  the  report 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  with  respect 
thereto  under  subsection  (f)  (2),  no  petition 
may  be  filed  under  subsection  (a)(1)  by  a 
firm  or  group  of  workers  in  such  indvistry 
with  respect  to  the  same  Imported  article 
and  the  same  domestic  article." 

On  oage  37.  line  9.  after  "(d)".  to  insert 
"(1)";  in  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"under",  to  strike  out  "this  section"  and 
Insert    subsection  (b)(1)". 

On  page  37,  after  line  13,  to  Insert: 

"(2)  In  the  course  of  any  Investigation 
under  subsection  (c)(1)  or  (c)(2).  the  Tar- 
iff Commission  shall,  after  reasonable  notice, 
hold  public  hearings  If  requested  by  the  pe- 
titioner, or  If,  within  10  days  after  notice 
of  the  filing  of  the  petition,  a  hearing  is 
requested  by  any  other  party  showing  a 
proper  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of 
the  Investigation,  and  shall  afford  such  par- 
ties an  opportunity  to  be  present,  to  pro- 
duce evidence,  and  to  be  heard  at  such  hear- 
ings." 

On  page  38.  line  12.  after  the  word  "than", 
to  strike  out  "120  days'  and  Insert  "6 
months";  In  line  15.  after  the  word  "  be ". 
to  strike  out  the  comma  and  "unless  the 
President  extends  such  time  for  an  addi- 
tional period,  which  shall  not  exceed  30 
days". 

At  the  top  of  page  39.  to  Insert: 

"(g)  Except  as  provided  In  section  257 
(e)(3).  no  petition  shall  be  filed  under  sub- 
section (a),  and  no  request,  resolution,  or 
motion  shall  be  made  under  subsection  (b). 
prior  to  the  close  of  the  60th  day  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act." 

On  page  39.  line  12.  after  the  numerals 
"351".  to  Insert  "or  352". 

On  page  59.  after  line  15.  to  strike  out: 

"(c)  (1)  The  amount  payable  to  an  ad- 
versely affected  worker  under  subsection  (a) 
for  any  week  shall  be  reduced  by  any  amount 
of  unemployment  insurance  to  which  he  Is 
entitled  with  respect  to  such  week  (or  would 
be  entitled  but  for  this  chapter  or  any  ac- 
tion taken  by  such  worker  under  this  chap- 
ter), whether  or  not  he  has  filed  a  claim 
for  such  Insurance." 

On  page  59.  at  the  beginning  of  line  23. 
to  strike  out  •(2)  The  amount  payable  to 
an  adversely  affected  worker  under  subsec- 
tion (b)"  and  Insert  "The  amount  of  trade 
readjustment  allowance  payable  to  an  ad- 
versely affected  worker  under  subsection  (a) 
or  (b)-. 

On  page  60,  line   11.  after  the  word  "is", 
to  strike   out  "payable  "   and  insert  "paid";] 
In   line  21.  after    the   word    "allowance",   to^ 
strike  out  "payable"  and  Insert  "paid". 

On  page  61,  after  line  14.  to  strike  out: 

"(g)  If  unemployment  insurance  is  paid 
under  a  State  law  to  an  adversely  affected 
worker  for  a  week  during  which  he  Is  tm- 
dergolng  training  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  the  State  agency  making  such 
payment  shall  be  relmbtirsed  from  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  337,  to  the 
extent  that  such  payment  does  not  exceed 
the  trade  readjustment  allowance  which 
such  worker  would  have  received  If  he  had 
applied    for    stich    allowance    and    had    not 
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received  the  State  payment  The  amount 
of  such  reimbursement  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  the  basis  of 
reports  furnished  to  him  by  the  State  agency 
and  such  amount  shall  then  be  placed  in  the 
Unemployment  Trust  Fund  to  the  credit 
of  the  SUte'8  account." 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

"(g)(1)  If  unemployment  Insurance  Is  paid 
under  a  State  law  to  an  adversely  afTect«l 
worker  for  a  week  for  which — 

"(A)  he  receives  a  trade  readjustment  al- 
lowance, or 

"(B)  he  makes  application  for  a  trade 
readjustment  allowance  and  would  be  en- 
titled (determined  without  regard  to  sub- 
section (c)  or  (e))  to  receive  such  allow- 
ance, 

the  State  agency  making  such  payment  shall, 
unless  It  ha£  been  reimbursed  for  such  pay- 
ment under  other  Federal  law,  be  reim- 
bursed from  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  337,  to  the  extent  such  payment 
does  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  trade 
readjustment  allowance  which  such  worker 
would  have  received,  or  would  have  been 
entitled  to  receive,  as  the  case  may  be,  if 
he  had  not  received  the  Stale  payment 
The  amount  of  such  reimbursement  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  the 
basis  of  reports  furnished  to  him  by  the 
State  agency. 

"(2 1  In  any  case  In  which  a  State  agency 
Is  reimbursed  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  pay- 
ments of  unemployment  Insurance  made  to 
an  adversely  affected  worker,  such  payments, 
and  the  period  of  unemployment  of  such 
worker  for  which  such  payments  were  made, 
may  be  disregarded  under  the  State  law 
(and  for  purposes  of  appl>-ing  section  3303 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)  In 
determining  whether  or  not  an  employer 
Is  entitled  to  a  reduced  rate  of  contributions 
permitted  by  the  State  law.  but  only  If, 
under  the  State  law.  such  payments  and 
such  period  are  disregarded  in  determining 
such  worker's  eligibility  for  unemployment 
Insurance  under  the  State  law  up<3n  the 
termination  of  such  worker's  eligibility  to 
receive  trade  readjustment  allowances  as 
determined  under  section  324." 

On  page  69,  line  13,  after  the  numerals 
•331",  to  Insert  "iD";  In  line  15.  after  the 
word  "chapter",  to  insert  a  comma  and 
"and  (2)  the  sums  reimbursable  to  a  State 
pursuant  to  section  323  (g) .":  In  line  20.  after 
the  word  "chapter.  ".  to  Insert  "Sums  reim- 
bursable to  a  State  pursuant  to  section 
323(g)  shall  be  credited  to  the  account  of 
such  State  in  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund 
and  shall  be  used  only  for  the  payment  of 
cash  benefits  to  Individuals  with  respect  to 
their  unemployment,  exclusive  of  expenses 
of  administration." 

On  page  79.  at  the  beginning  of  line  3.  to 
Insert  "or.  if  the  article  Is  dutiable  but  no 
rate  existed  on  that  date,  the  rate  existing 
at  the  time  of  the  proclamation.";  In  line 
9.  after  the  word  "paragraph",  to  strike  out 
"(5)  "  and  insert  "(6)":  m  line  23.  after  the 
word  "Is",  to  strike  out  "4  years  "  and  Insert 
5  years";  on  page  80,  line  5,  after  the  word 
"of",  to  strike  out  "4  years"  and  Insen  "5 
years";  In  line  18,  after  the  word  "make",  to 
strike  out  "p)erlodlc"  and  Insert  "annual";  In 
line  18.  after  the  word  "President",  to  In- 
sert "or  upon  Its  own  motion";  on  page  81 
line  5.  after  the  word  "the",  where  it  ap- 
pears the  second  time,  to  strike  out  "^-year 
and  insert  "S-year". 

On  page  82,  after  line  3.  to  insert  a   new- 
section,  as  follows ; 
"Sec    352    Ordfrlt    Marketing    Agrfements 

"(a)    After  receiving  an  afflmatlve   finding 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  under  section  301 

b)  with  respect  to  an  Industry,  the  Presi- 
dent may,  In  lieu  of  exercising  the  authority 
contained  In  section  351(a)(1)  but  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  sections  351(a)  <2), 
(3),  and   (4),  negotiate  International  agree- 


ments with  foreign  countries  i:ni;t::ig  the  ex- 
port from  such  countries  and  the  import  into 
the  United  States  of  the  article  causing  or 
threatening  to  catise  serious  injury  to  Fuch 
industry,  whenever  he  determines  that  such 
action  would  be  more  oppropriate  to  prevent 
or  remedy  serious  Injury  to  such  Industry 
than  action  under  section  351(a)(1) 

"(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  an  agreement 
concluded  under  subsection  (a),  the  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  to  issue  regulations 
governing  the  entry  or  withdrawal  from 
warehouse  of  the  article  covered  by  such 
agreement.  In  addition,  in  order  to  carry  out 
a  multilateral  agreement  concluded  under 
subsection  (a)  among  countries  accounting 
for  a  significant  part  of  world  trade  In  the 
article  covered  by  such  agreement  the  Presi- 
dent is  also  authorized  to  Issue  regulations 
governing  the  entry  or  withdrawal  from 
warehouse  of  the  like  article  which  is  the 
product  of  countries  not  parties  to  such 
agreement   " 

At  the  top  of  page  83.  to  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

"Sec  353  AoomoNAL  Authority  To  In- 
crease Tarh-fs  and  Impose 
Quotas. 

'"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  President  may,  when  he  finds  it  in 
the  national  interest,  proclaim  with  respect 
to  any  article  Imported  Into  the  United 
States — 

•"ID  the  Increase  of  any  existing  duty  on 
such  article  to  such  rate  as  he  finds  neces- 
sary. 

"(2)  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  such 
article  (if  it  is  not  otherwise  subject  to  duty) 
at  such  rate  as  he  finds  necessary,  and 

"(3)  the  imposition  of  such  other  import 
restrictions  as  he  finds  necessary."      ; 

On  page  84  line  14.  after  "U.S.C.",  to 
strike  out    ■582"  and  Insert  "583". 

On  page  88.  line  9.  after  the  word  "coun- 
try", to  insert  "or  area";  and  In  line  11, 
after  the  word  "country",  to  Insert  "or 
area" 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr  President, 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  thai  Mr.  Paul 
Kaplowitz,  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  be 
granted  permission  to  be  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  during  the  consideration 
of  the  pending  bill.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll 

Mr.  MAN.'^FIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.scnt  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  re.'icinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


1983.  and  that  the  trade  bill  be  ayain 
made  the  pending  business  following 
the  call  of  tiie  calendar 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Without 
obiection.  it  is  .so  oidered 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pre.'^ident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  the  appropriate  place  m  the  Recorc 
an  explanation  of  each  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is   -so   ordered. 


CONSIDEF^ AnON  OF  CERTAIN  MEAS- 
URES ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President, 
pending  the  airival  of  more  Senator.'?.  I 
.should  liki  to  have  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  measures  on  the 
calenf^  M-  to  which  there  is  no  objection. 
The  measuies  to  be  considei  ed  have  been 
cleared  with  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisjp 

Mr  President  I  a>.k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  pendniiz  business  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside  and  that  the  Senate 
procceii  to  the  consideration  of  measures 
on  the  calendar  to  which  there  is  no  ob- 
jection,   beginning    witJi    Calendar    No. 


TOWNSITE     LAWS     APPLICABLE     IN 
STATE    OF    ALASKA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  3160'  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
8,  1922,  as  amended.  t«  ext-end  its  pro- 
visions to  the  tcftnsite  laws  applicable 
in  the  State  of  Alaska,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Ins-alar  Affairs  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  1.  after  the  enacting 
clause,  to  strike  out  That  section  3  of 
the  Act  of  March  8.  1922  '42  Stat.  415: 
48  U.S.C.  376,  377,  377a'.  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:'  and  insert  '  Tliat  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Act  of  March  8.  1922  (42 
Stat.  415),  as  amended  <75  Stat.  384: 
48  U.S.C.  376,  377,  377a),. is  further 
amended  to  read  as  follows:";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Act  of  March  8.  1922  (42  Stat 
415),  as  amended  (75  Stat.  384;  48  DSC 
376,  377.  377a).  Is  further  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
(a)  sell  under  the  provisions  of  section  2455 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (43  U.S.C.  1171),  as 
amended,  or  (b)  make  disposition  under  the 
following  townslte  laws,  as  amended;  Sec- 
tions 2380  and  2381  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(43  U.S.C.  711.  712);  section  11  of  the  Act  ol 
March  3.  1891  (26  Stat.  1009;  48  U.S.C.  355i; 
Act  of  May  25.  1926  (44  Stat.  629;  48  US  C 
355a-355d);  and  Act  of  March  12.  1914  (38 
Stat.  305;  48  U.S  C.  301.  302.  303-308)  ,  of  any 
lands  In  Alaska  known  to  contain  workable 
coal,  oil  or  gas  deposits,  or  that  may  be 
valuable  for  the  coal,  oil  or  gas  contained 
therein,  and  which  are  otherwise  subject  to 
sale  or  disposition  under  said  section  2455. 
as  amended,  or  the  said  townslte  laws,  as 
amended,  upon  the  condition  that  the  patent 
issued  to  the  purchaser  thereof  shall  con- 
tain the  reservation  required  by  section  2  of 
this  Act   " 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  oi-dered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFI]-:LD.  Mi  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
m  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  2022 L  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PtTRPOSE 

Enactment  of  S  3160  will  eliminate  a  dif- 
ference between  i:he  law  governing  the  dis- 
position of  public  lands  under  the  townslte 
laws  In  Alaska  and  that  governing  the  rest 
of  the  public  land  States  by  permitting 
tracts  In  Alaska  io  be  sold  subject  to  a  res- 
ervation to  the  United  States  of  coal,  oil,  and 
gas. 

NEED 

Provision  is  made  in  several  townslte  laws 
for  the  sale  of  public  lands  In  Alaska.     Under 
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basic  general  law  (Rev  Stat.  2^318;  30  U  S.C 
21 )  .  however,  lands  raluable  for  minerals 
:\re  reserved  from  sale  unless  expressly  au- 
thorized by  law  to  be  sold  The  act  of  July 
17  1914  (30  U  S.C.  121-123),  which  author- 
izes the  disposition  of  public  lands  valuable 
!or  oil,  gas,  and  certain  other  mlnerala.  with 
lae  reservation  to  the  United  States  of  the 
T.in  era's  involved,  is  not  applicable  to 
.^.islca  Accordingly  there  can  be  no  sales 
under  the  townslte  laws  In  that  State  of 
lands  which  are  deemed  valuable  for  mln- 
erp.ls  even  if  the  sale  is  made  subject  to  a 
mineral  reservation 

The  act  of  March  8,  1922  (48  U.S  C  376- 
377a),  permits  certain  entries  on,  and  sales 
of,  public  land  in  Alaska  valuable  for  coal. 
oil  and  eas  provided  reservation  Is  made  to 
the  United  States  of  the  coal,  oil,  and  gas. 

S  3160  would  amend  the  1922  act  to  permit 
the  disposition  of  lands  under  the  townslte 
ia*s  in  Alaska  subject  to  the  same  reserva- 
tion. It  IS  anticipated  that  this  will  facilitate 
disposition  of  public  lands  in  Alaska  as  well 
fio  the  orderly  development  of  the  new  State 
while  protecting  the  public  Interest  through 
a  reservation  of  rights  to  coal,  oil.  and  gas 

AMENDMENT 

The  committee  amendment  is  a  technical 
one.  solelv  for  the  purpose  of  more  precisely 
stating  the  citation  of  the  act  being 
amended 

COST 

No  increase  In  btidge'ary  req'iirementf;  is 
Involved  in  S  3160 


PRACTICES  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
PLACING  OP  MINOR  CHILDREN 
FOR  PERMANENT  FREE  CARE  OR 
FOR  ADOPTION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  ^S.  654)  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  make  unlawful  certain 
practices  in  connection  with  the  plac- 
ing of  minor  children  for  permanent 
free  care  or  for  adoption  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary-, with  amendments,  on  page  2, 
line  10,  after  the  word  interstate",  to 
insert  or  foreign',  after  line  12,  to 
strike  out: 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  In  the  case  of  money  received  or 
paid  to  a  child  care  or  adoption  agency  In 
any  Stare,  either  public  or  private,  which 
is  authorized  or  licensed  by  said  State  to 
provide  permanent  care  for  children  or  Xx) 
place  children  for  adoption,  as  reimburse- 
ment for  the  reasonable  and  proper  expenses 
of  providing  services  by  said  agency. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  in.'^ert: 

(b)  The  provi^slons  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  In  the  case  of  (1)  money  received 
by  or  paid  to  a  child-care  or  adoption  agency 
In  any  State,  either  public  or  private,  which 
IS  authorized  or  licensed  by  said  State  to  pro- 
vide {permanent  care  for  children  or  to  place 
children  for  adoption,  as  reimbursement  for 
the  reasonable  and  proper  expenses  of  pro- 
viding services  by  said  agency;  (2)  fees  re- 
ceived solely  for  professional  legal  services 
in  connecti'-n  with  the  obtaining  of  an  adop- 
tion decree:  or  (3)  fees  received  solely  for 
professional  medical  services  in  connection 
with  the  prenatal  .ire  of  the  natural  mother 
or  delivery.  €,x.ini.;,,iLion,  or  treatment  of 
the  child. 

On  page  3.  after  line  6.  to  insert: 

•(C)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  penalize  1)  any  person  for  plac- 
ing or  arranging  fur  the  placement  of  any 
child  in  any  home  for  pvermanent  free  care 
or  adoption.  If  such  person  Is  the  natural 
parent  of  such  child;  or  (2)  any  persoia  who 


arranges  or  seeks  to  arrange  for  the  place- 
ment in  his  hojne  of  a  child  for  the  purpose 
of  adopting  such  child  or  providing  him 
with  permanent  free  care. 

In  line  21.  after  the  word  "interstate", 
to  insert  "or  foreign";  on  page  4.  at  the 
beginning  of  line  3.  to  strike  out  "from 
one  State  to  another  and  insert  "in  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  .  in  line  7, 
after  the  word  "adoption",  to  strike  out 
"or";  in  line  8.  after  the  word  "shelter", 
to  insert  a  corima  and  "or  i  3  >  any  per- 
son who  arranges  or  seeks  to  arrange 
for  the  placement  m  his  home  of  a  child 
for  the  purpose  of  adopting  such  child 
or  providing  him  with  permanent  free 
care.":  in  line  15.  after  the  word  "years", 
to  m.seit  "and";  after  line  15,  to  strike 
out: 

■  (2)  The  t<Tm  'interstate  commerce* 
means  transportation  of  persons  or  property 
between  one  Sti.te  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  the  Coinmonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  another 
State  or  possession  of  the  United  States,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  o  •  with  a  foreign  country;  and 

And.  at  ihi  beginning  of  line  22.  to 

strike  out  "'c  i"  and  insert  "(2)";  so  as 
to  make  the  l)ill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre.^entatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cc>ngres.i  assembled,  That  title 
18  of  the  Unlt'?d  States  Code  is  amended  by 
Inserting  at  tie  end  of  chapter  53,  a  new 
chapter  as  follows: 

■  Chaptlr  54—  Interstate       PlacemKMT       or 
Children    roB    Permanent 
Fkee  Care  or  fob  Adoption 
"Sec. 

•1181.  Placing  child  for  permanent  free  care 
or  for  adoption  for  compensation. 
"1182.  Coercion   or  enticement  of  parent. 
■■Iia3    Definitions. 

■■§  1181  Placing  child  for  permanent  free 
care  or  for  adoption  for  compen- 
sation. 

"(a)  Whoever,  either  by  himself  or 
through  any  agent  or  employee,  or  other 
F>er8on,  directly  or  Indirectly,  solicits,  col- 
lects, or  receives  any  money  or  any  other 
thing  of  value,  or  the  promise  thereof,  in 
any  manner  whatsoever,  for  placing,  or  ar- 
ranging for  tne  placement  of  any  child  in 
any  home  for  permanent  free  care  or  for 
adoption,  under  circumstances  requiring  or 
resulting  in  such  child  being  transported 
In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  shall  be 
fined  net  mi)!e  than  $10,000,  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  In  '.he  case  of  (1)  money  received 
by  or  paid  to  a  child-care  or  adoption  agency 
In  any  State,  either  public  or  private,  which 
Is  authorized  or  licensed  by  said  State  to 
provide  permanent  care  for  children  or  to 
place  children  for  adoption,  as  reimburse- 
ment for  the  reasonable  and  proper  expenses 
of  providing  services  by  said  agency;  (2)  fees 
received  solel;.'  for  professional  legal  services 
in  connection  with  the  obtaining  of  an 
adoption  decree;  or  (3)  fees  received  solely 
for  professional  medical  services  in  connec- 
tion with  the  prenatal  care  of  the  natural 
mother  or  delivery,  examination,  or  treat- 
ment of  the  ohlld. 

"(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  jserallze  (1)  any  person  for  plac- 
ing or  arranging  for  the  placement  of  any 
child  in  any  home  for  permanent  free  care 
or  adoption.  If  such  person  is  the  natural 
parent  of  sucli  chUd;  or  (2;  any  person  who 
arranges  or  seeks  to  arrange  for  the  place- 
ment in  his  iuome  of  a  child  for  the  purpose 
of  adopting  such  child  or  providing  him 
with  permanent  free  care. 


"i  1182.  Coercion  or  enticement  of  parent 

"Whoever,  by  hlm.self  or  through  any 
agent  or  employee  or  other  person,  whether 
in  return  for  the  payment  or  receipt  of 
money  or  anything  of  value,  or  without  any 
such  paymei.t  or  receipt,  in  any  manner 
whatsoev&r,  persuades.  Induces,  coerces,  or 
arranges  fur  a  parent  of  a  child  (including 
a  child  in  ventre  sa  mere*  to  travel  from 
or  to  another  place  in  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  to  place  said  child  for  permanent 
free  care  or  for  adoption  when  the  place- 
ment is  made  or  will  be  made  in  return  for 
the  payment  of  money  or  anything  of  value. 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 
"This  section  shall  not  Interfere  in  any 
manner  with  arrangements  for  the  trans- 
portation of  a  natural  mother  In  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  by  (1)  any  child-rare 
or  adoption  agency  In  any  State,  either  pub- 
lic or  private,  which  l.«  c'.uthonzed  or  llcen.spd 
by  such  State  to  provide  permanent  care  for 
children  or  to  place  children  for  adnptlon, 
(2)  any  licensed  or  atithorized  maternity 
home  or  shelter,  or  (3)  any  person  who  ar- 
ranges or  seeks  to  arrange  for  the  place- 
ment In  his  home  of  a  child  f  >r  the  piirpr^^e 
of  adopting  such  child  ur  providing  him  with 
permanent  tree  care 

"§  1183.  Definitions 

"As  used  In  this  chapter — 

"<!)  The  term  'child'  means  any  individ- 
ual who  hiwi  not  att,ttiiicd  the  .igt-  ol  bixi<.:fi. 
years;  and 

"(2)  The  it-rm  }>e:  manent  free  Cire 
means  the  care  guen  to  any  child  on  a 
pernuinent  basis  by  any  person  who  is  not 
reoelTing  comt>eiisatl'  n  therefor,  and  is  not 
either  relaU-d  to  t-he  child  nor  standing  In 
such  relation  to  tiie  ciilid  or  it,-  mother  as  to 
create  a  normal  and  legitimate  Interest  In 
their  welfare,  but  such  term  d'jes  not  Include 
the  free  care  provided  to  any  child  by  any 
licensed  or  authorized  childcare  agency  or 
Jtrvenlle  court.  ' 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  analjrsls  of  part  I  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after 

"33.  Indians 1151" 

the  following: 

"54.  Interstate  placement  of  children 
for  permanent  free  care  or 
for   adopUon 1181". 

(b)  That  part  of  the  Index  to  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  which  describes  the 
contents  of  part  I  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after 

"53.  Indians -  1151" 

the  following: 

"54.  Interstate  placement  of  children 
for  permanent  free  care  or 
for  adoption 1181". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  exc  rpt  from  the  re- 
p>ort  (No.  2025),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BU-L 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
Impose  Federal  criminal  sanctions  on  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  traffic.  In  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  of  placing  out  children 
for  adoption  or  permianent  free  care.  Au-  '^ 
thorlzed  or  licensed  State  child-care  or  adop- 
tion agencies  are  expressly  excepted  from  the 
provisions  of  the  bill. 
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ANALYSIS    OP    THE    BILL 

Section  1181  of  the  amended  bill  would 
penalize  the  person  wlio  is  trafficking  for 
profit  In  interstate  commerce  In  placing,  or 
In  arranging  for  the  placement  of,  children 
for  adoption  or  permai  ent  free  care.  The 
section  would  not  alfect  authorized  or 
licensed  State  child-care  and  adoption 
agencies,  whether  public  or  private;  they  are 
expressly  excepted  from  the  scope  of  section 
1181.  Additionally,  the  section  as  amended 
expressly  excepts  the  natural  parents  or  the 
prospective  adoptive  parents  of  a  child,  since 
they  are  primarily  the  victims,  and  not  the 
movers,  of  this  Interstate  traffic.  Finally, 
section  1181  excepts  tnose  receiving  fees 
solely  for  bona  fide  lega:  services  In  connec- 
tion with  obtaining  an  adoption  decree  or 
for  bona  fide  medical  se'vlces  In  connection 
with  the  prenatal  care  oi  the  natural  mother 
and  the  delivery,  care,  and  or  examination 
of  the  child. 

Section  1182  of  the  bill  would  penalize  pro- 
fessional "baby  broker.;"  for  Inducing  or 
coercing  the  natural  mother  to  travel  from 
one  State  to  another  In  order  to  place,  or 
to  arrange  for  the  placement  of,  a  child  for 
adoption  or  for  permanent  free  care.  Section 
1182  expressly  excepts  from  Its  scope  Inter- 
state transportation  arrangements  by  au- 
thorized or  licensed  State  child-care  and 
adoption  agencies,  whetaer  public  or  private, 
by  authorized  or  llcenBe<l  naaternlty  homes  or 
shelters,  and  by  the  prospective  adoptive 
parents. 

GENERAL    ST\TEMENT 

An  extended  Investigation  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Juve- 
nile Etelinquency  has  established  that  there 
exists  a  continuing  and  sustained  traffic 
across  State  lines  In  which  children  are  be- 
ing placed  for  adoption  i)n  a  commercial  basis 
by  unscrupulous  Indlv  duals.  The  amount 
received  has  ranged  betv.een  $1 ,000  and  $5,000 
per  child.  This  traffic  is  nationwide.  Profes- 
sional "baby  brokers"  have  been  found  to 
exist  In  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  some 
have  openly  boasted  thi.t  they  have  sent  chil- 
dren to  every  State  of  the  United  States.  The 
natural  mothers  lnvolV'?d  come  from  the  en- 
tire Nation. 

The  testimony  heard  at  public  hearings 
furnished  many  examples  of  nefarious  prac- 
tices. One  example  concerns  a  Duluth, 
Iiflnn.,  abortionist  who  had  an  arrangement 
with  a  Chicago.  Ill  ,  attorney  whereby  pro- 
spective mothers  were  Induced  by  an  offer 
of  compensation  to  go  to  metropolitan  areas 
to  have  their  children  placed  for  adoption 
Representatives  of  the  subcommittee  Inter- 
viewed 12  Duluth  mcthers  whose  children 
had  been  channeled  fiom  the  Duluth  abor- 
tionist to  the  Chicago  attorney,  and  through 
the  attorney  to  various  States  for  placement 
with  adoptive  couples  for  amounts  varying 
from  $2,500  to  $3,000  The  Indictment  and 
arrest  of  one  Michael  M  Pontecore.  a  Chicago 
attorney,  is  a  further  Illustration  of  the  In- 
terstate solicitation  of  unmarried  mothers 
for  the  "baby  selling  '  racket  The  subcom- 
mittee's Investigation  uncovered  the  fact  that 
Pontecore  was  atteniptlng  systematically, 
and  In  some  instances  had  succeeded,  in 
bringing  pregnant  mcthers  from  Oconomo- 
woc.  Wis  .  to  Chicago  for  the  placement  of 
their  children  for  adoption  or  permanent  free 
care.  Pontecore  recened  $1,600  to  $1,700  for 
each  child.  In  a  total  flagrant  example,  the 
subcommittee  traced  In  detail  the  move- 
ments of  William  Manella.  a  Chicago  under- 
world figure,  who  tra.'eled  to  various  parts 
of  the  United  States  to  secure  children  on 
behalf  of  Gale  Marcui;,  another  Chicago  at- 
torney, who  was  receiving  $3,000  and  more 
per  child  from  adoptive  parents  In  other 
States. 

There  Is  at  the  pr«sent  time  no  Federal 
statute  making  interstate  baby  selling"  a 
crime.  Passage  of  the  bill  would  be  of  ma- 
terial assistance  In  e  Imlnatlng  this  traffic, 
which   has  resulted   i:i   dangerous   adoption 


practices  and  through  them  iii  much  human 
tragedy.  It  will  enable  prospecti'.e  adoptive 
parents  to  adopt  children  more  readily  from 
authorized  or  licensed  agencies,  by  directing 
children  from  the  stream  of  interstate  "baby 
selling"  to  the  authorized,  or  licensed 
agencies.  There  will.  In  consequence,  be 
greater  protection  for  the  child,  the  nattiral 
parents,  and  the  adoptive  parents  who  are 
Involved  In  Interstate  placements  for  adop- 
tion or  permanent  free  care. 

Finally,  It  should  be  noted  that  law  en- 
forcement officials  from  States  such  as  New 
York.  Texas.  Illinois,  and  Florida  have 
testified  before  the  subcommittee  to  the  in- 
ability of  State  law  to  control  "baby  selling  ' 
within  a  State  because  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  Interstate  traffic  Passage  of  the  bill 
would  establish  a  Federal  offense  and  would 
tend  to  supplement  State  laws. 


BILL    PASSED    OVER 

The  bill  <S.  3530  >  to  authorize  estab- 
lishment of  the  Tocks  Island  National 
Recreation  Area  in  the  States  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over 


SUSCEPTIBILITY  OF  MINERALS  TO 
ELECTROMETALLURGICAL  PROC- 
ESSES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  <S  J  Res  136 1  to  deter- 
mine the  susceptibility  of  minerals  to 
electrometallurgical  processes,  and  for 
other  purposes  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  with  amendments,  on  page 
2.  line  7.  after  "tl;".  to  strike  out  "Sus- 
ceptibility" and  insert  '  Amenability";  in 
line  9.  after  the  word  occurring",  to 
strike  out  "in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area, 
to"  and  insert  "elsewhere,  to  benefici- 
ation.  including";  on  page  3,  line  2.  after 
the  word  "the",  where  it  appears  the 
first  time,  to  strike  out  "Rocky  Mountain 
area  and"  and  insert  mineral  areas  of"; 
after  line  5.  to  strike  out: 

(3(  Relation  of  the  development  of  such 
processing  to  the  development  of  potential 
hydro  power  and  thermal  power  supplies  and 
requirements  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area 
and  to  the  energy  requirements  of  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  11.  to  sUike 
out  "(4>"  and  insert  "(3)";  after  line  14, 
to  insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Any  surveys  made  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  resolution  on  military  reser- 
vations shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  after  he  Is  fully  In- 
formed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on 
the  scope  of  the  study  contemplated. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  20.  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "2"  to  "3":  at 
the  beginning  of  line  22.  to  strike  out 
"twelve"  and  insert  "twenty -four";  and 
on  page  4.  after  the  word  "appropriated", 
to  insert  a  colon  and  •Provided,  however. 
That  such  appropriation  shall  not  exceed 
$250,000  a  year.';  so  as  to  make  the 
joint  resolution  read: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  shall  undertake.  In  cooperation 
with  the  other  appropriate  departments  and 


agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  with 
the  States  and  with  private  Industry,  a  com- 
prehensive   study    of    the — 

(1)  Amenability  of  the  minerals  described 
in  Senate  Document  76  of  the  Eighty-sixth 
Congress,  as  well  at  of  other  minerals  occxir- 
rlng  elsewhere,  to  beneficlatlon.  Including 
electrometallurgical  processes; 

(2)  Potential  economic  impact  upon  the 
economies  of  the  mineral  areas  of  the  United 
States  of  the  development  through  electro- 
metallurgical  processing  of  these  minerals  to 
economic  utility  and  marketability: 

(3)  The  relationship  of  this  development 
to  the  security  needs  of  the  United  States 
for  critical  materials  and  to  the  market  needs 
of  American  Industry  for  these  materials  and 
commercial  production. 

Sec.  2.  Any  surveys  made  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  resolution  on  military  reser- 
vations shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  after  he  is  fully 
informed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on 
the  scope  of  the  study  contemplated. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  report  the 
results  of  his  studj  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  not  more  than  twenty-four  months 
after  the  approval  by  the  Congress  of  this 
Joint    resolution. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  amended  so  as  to 
read : 

Whereas  the  economic  stability  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Rocky  Mountain  area  and  the 
Nation  depends  to  a  very  large  extent  upon 
the  development  of  Industrial  processes 
which  will  make  economically  usable  min- 
erals found  within  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  In  order  adequately  to  provide 
for  the  security  of  the  United  States.  It  Is 
necessary  to  develop  knowledge  about,  sup- 
plies of.  and  Industrial  processes  which  will 
make  useful  the  entire  range  of  minerals 
covered  in  Senate  Document  76  of  the 
Elghthy-SIx  Congress,  as  well  as  other  min- 
erals which  occur  In  the  Rocky  Mountain 
area  and  elsewhere  In  the  United  States: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port <  No.  2034  > .  explaining  the  pur- 
po,ses  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

PURPOSE    OF    MEASURE 

The  purpose  cf  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
136,  as  amended.  Is  to  authorize  a  compre- 
hensive study  cf  the  efficacy  of  modern 
metallurgical  mi?thcxis.  Including  electro- 
metallurgy, on  ores  found  In  the  United 
States.  The  study  would  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  coop- 
eration with  other  agencies  of  the  Pedenl 
Government,  with  the  States,  and  with  pri- 
vate industry. 

Costs  may  not  exceed  $250,000  a  year  for 
the  2  years  authcrlzed  for  the  study,  and  the 
results   shall   be   reported    to   the    Congress. 

THE    COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

As  Intrcxluced  by  Senator  McGee.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  136  would  have  authorized 
the  study  for  minerals  found  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  with  emphasis  on  minerals 
described  in  Senate  Document  76  of  the 
86th  Congress,  which  Is  a  VS.  Geological 
Survey  report  of  resources  In  Wyoming. 
However,  the  committee,  while  recognizing 
that  the  Rocky  Mountain  area  Is  a  primary 
storehouse  of  rrlnerals.  believed  that  the 
study  should  Include  minerals  occurring  else- 
where In  the  United  States  and  hence  broad- 
ened the  provisions  accordingly. 
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Also,  at  the  request  of  the  Department  o! 
the  Interior,  the  authorization  was  extended 
to  Include  other  forms  of  beneflclatlon  as 
well    as    electrometalUirglcal    processes,    and 

the  time  for  the  study  and  report  leng:thened 
to  2  j-ears. 

A  request  by  the  Department  of  the  Army 
w.is  adopted  by  the  committee  to  give  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  discretion  wr.h  respect 
to  surveys  to  be  made  on  mlUtriry  reserva- 
tions 

A  limitation  that  appropriations  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  the  resolution  shall 
not  exceed  $250,000  a  year  w^ls  written  in 
by  the  committee. 

STRENGVHENING    OF    CONSERVATION    PROGRAM 

Witnesses  at  the  committee  hearing  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  136  as  well  as  the 
Interior  Departments  report  on  the  measure 
pointed  out  that  the  proposed  legislation  will 
not  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  new 
and  greater  powers,  but  that  It  will 
strengthen  the  present  programs  for  con- 
servation and  development  of  our  Nation's 
mineral  resources  to  meet  future  security  and 
economic  expansion  needs. 

The  Department,  through  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  conducts  meMllurgy  research  on  mln- 
er.ils  of  the  Rocky  MounttUn  area,  iis  well  as 
thjse  of  tJie  rest  of  lue  United  Slates,  at 
RP'.en  reaeiirch  centers  iind  tour  associated 
'..ihoratiT'es 

Mct.i:. ,!:  v^amI  dlsripllnes  Involved  \n  this 
broiul  program  IncUule  no'  only  electrometal- 
Imtk'!''.*!  pr<>,-e>se't  ;r,,t  .ii-.  .  p'. rennet, vllurfty, 
in.'.ilroinct.UlurBy,  physKul  nu'lullurkjy,  mm- 
era;  benrUclaUnn  auti  proceselve  n>ctAlhiri{y 
Ar.a  m  uddlUoi^,  tlu'ouKh  iho  Uurcuui  Ulvl- 
nu/ii  of  Mineral  Hpaourcm,  with  13  omcca 
thro^ighout  the  United  Slates,  fundamental 
rcunomlc,  »t«tUtlCHl.  ivnd  reserve  dau  on 
domestic  mineral  production  and  resources 
.•irc  collected.  re\lewed,  and  evaluated.  The 
Rocky  Mountain  area  itself  Is  served  by  a 
ceii'ral  resource  ofRce  In  Denver  and  sev- 
eral asaoclated  field  ofTlces 

It  is  the  committee's  intent  that  studv 
and  report  provided  by  Senate  Joint  Fiesu- 
lutlon  136  will  be  In  addition  and  supple- 
mentiil  to  the  exist liig  and  cuntinulng  work 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  other  agencies 
engaged  in  carrying  out  the  minerals  con- 
servation   and    development   program, 

REPORTS    CF    EXECUTIVE    .\GENCIES 

The  favorable  reports  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
and  the  Bureau  jf  the  Budget  are  set  forth 
in  full  below.  As  stated,  the  recommended 
and  requested  an-.endmeiits  were  adopted  by 
the  coniniiuee 


DISPOSAL  OF   MATERIALS 

The  bill  <H.R.  9280'  to  amend  sec- 
lion  2  of  the  act  of  July  31.  1947  i6I 
Stat  681'  and  for  other  purposes  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  ttme.  and  passed, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  2035'.  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

Thf^re  beint?  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  MK.^SURE 

U  H  9'2'dO  is  a  companion  bill  to  S.  2613. 
sponsored  by  Senator  Anderson,  of  New  Mex- 
ico, chairman  of  the  commlttef;.  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Its  purpose  is  to  give  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  limited  authority  to  sell  certain 
materials  from  the  publicly  owned  lands  of 
the  United  States  by  negotiated  sale,  rather 


than  by  competitive  bidding  as  required  by 
present  law. 

The  House  amended  the  administration- 
proposed  meamre  to  limit  the  Secretary's 
authority  in  disposal  by  negotiated  sale  and 
to  set  up  legi-lative  guidelines.  The  Senate 
committee  has  approved  and  adopted  the 
House  amendments. 

In  addition,  the  bill  repeals  the  Dead  and 
Down  Timber  Act  of  March  4.  191S  (16  U.S.C. 
614.  615  1  mas  nuch  as  the  Materials  Act  has 
made  tills  !.  i  If -century -old  statute  obso- 
lete. 

r;  \rK  iROt^ND  OF  LEGISLATION 

The  act  of  March  4.  1913.  referred  to  above, 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  tl^e  Interior  to 
sell,  from  federally  owned  lands  outside  of 
national  forests,  timber  that  Is  dead,  down. 
or  damaged  by  forest  fire.  The  committee 
was  advised  that  this  statutory  authority  Ls 
no  longer  req  lired  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  inasmuch  as  the  Materials  Act  of 
July  31,  1947  as  amended  (61  Stat.  681;  69 
Stat  367;  30  \J  S  C  801-604)  provides  author- 
ity to  the  extent  required  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interi.or  f  >t  the  dl8{K«al  of  mineral 
and  \e^:euit.\e  nuitenals,  including  dead  and 
down  timber 

Section  2  ^f  tlie  Materials  Act  (30  U^.C. 
60'2)  provide.'  procedures  for  sale  based  upon 
the  value  of  the  material  being  sold; 

(  1 1  If  the  npprRl8«d  value  Is  $1,000  or  less, 
the  materia. 8  may  be  disposed  of  by  the 
secniary  "tpon  »uch  notice  and  In  such 
ni.inner  us  hf  may  prescribe." 

I  J I  If  the  appriUitd  value  U  In  exccM  of 
$1  000,  notic*  of  the  proposed  disposal  must 
!>«'  publl-Hhed  onco  n  weik  for  a  period  of 
i  ,,;..,  11  ■  A.oks  in  a  newspaper  of  gen- 
fri>;  fin  \iuii ,  ui  xhtt  sale  must  be  by  coin- 
pellt^e  bUhliiiK'  »i<i  tbe  award  must  be 
n.  \div  to  till'  ii;rfiirM  lesponslble,  qualified 
iJKldcr 

iiip  n;i. !!.;•>•«-  ■»^^.'>  ;  irnlsh^d  with  several 
rxampli's  w'l.ro  il-.c  s'rict  statutory  regula- 
tion nf  disp'^'-a!.-!  !-,,T.«;  ;;i-pe(!'<d  the  Secretary 
of  the  Iiit'Tior  ;n  pur-;  lir.c  an  effective  dis- 
posal protrrim  It  w-ij  also  demonstrated 
that  the  $1,300  valuation  is  not  the  basis  of 
realistic  dl\islon  between  procedures  to  be 
loUowed.  In  this  latter  connection,  the 
committee  was  advised  that  In  1947,  when 
the  Materials  Act  became  law.  $1,000  would 
purcri.\se  approximately  250,000  board-feet  of 
timber  wt^iile  t  >day  the  same  amount  of 
monev  ccu.d  pur-rha^e  only  25,000  board- 
feet,  thereby  requiring  advertising  for  the 
sale  of  coii.paratively  small  lots  of  dead  or 
down  timber. 

Althoug.h  the  committee  agrees  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  the  Materials 
Act  should  be  amended  to  provide  greater 
flexibility,  it  rejected  the  proposal  submitted 
by, the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  an 
executive  communication  recommending 
that  the  1947  act  be  amended  to  permit  the 
Secretiiry  tj  dispose  of  materials  without 
advertisins;  for  competitive  bidding  when- 
ever he  detrrmlnes  "that  the  public  interest 
will  not  be  served"  by  competitive  bidding. 
Your  committee  joins  with  the  House  com- 
mittee is  fl.-mly  endorsing  the  principle  of 
open  competitive  bidding  after  advertising 
with  award  to  the  highest  responsible,  quali- 
fied bidder  ■  xcept  where  such  procedures  are 
not  pract.cible.  Accordingly,  the  bill,  as 
amended  by  the  House  committee  and 
adopted  ii;  the  Senate  committee,  requires 
the  Secretary  to  dispose  of  materials  to  the 
highest  res;x)nsible  qualified  bidder  after 
advertising  unless  the  Secretary  authorizes 
negotiation  in  certain  specific  Instances. 

He  may  d:spose  of  materials  by  negotiated 
sale  rather  than  competitive  bidding  if  the 
contract  is  for  disposal  of — 

(1)  less  than  250.000  board  feet  of  timber; 

(2)  materials  required  in  connection  with 
a  program  of  a  public  agency  and  the  public 
exigency  will  not  permit  delay  for  adver- 
tising;; or 


(31  property  for  which  competition  Is  im- 
practicable. 

In  order  to  assure  continuing  surveillance 
over  the  dl'^po.sal  proprani  and  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  the  principle  of  competitive 
bidding,  the  bill  has  been  amended  to  re- 
quire annual  reports  t)  CoiiKress  concerning 
all  negotiated  contrafts  except  tho.se  for  less 
than  250.000  boai-d-ieet  of  timber  wiis  arrived 
at  as  a  quantity  th  it  represents  a  medium- 
size  disposal  recordless  of  whether  the  \alue 
thereof  goes  up  or  down. 

In  recommending  this  legislation  for 
enactment,  the  committee  gives  its  a-ssurance 
that  It  wUl  review  the  dispo.sa.s  'o  assure 
that  there  has  not  i>een  artirlclHl  division 
of  sales  in  increments  In  order  to  avid  the 
recfulrementB  of  thus  act  concen.ing  adver- 
tising or  the  waiver  of  advertising 

CO'iTS 

No  increase  In  budgetary  requirements  Is 
involved  in  HJR  9280. 


PHOSPHATE  RIGHTS  TO  DR.  P.  PHIL- 
LIPS FOUNDATION,  ORLANDO. 
FLA. 

The  bill  (H  R  9593*  to  provide  for  the 
conveyance  of  certain  phosphate  rmhus 

to  the  Dr.  P.  Phillips  I<V->undation.  of  Or- 
lando, F'lft  wKs  ronsldt  rrd.  oi'drred  to  a 
third  rcua.ii;;,  uud  the  thitd  iim.^    and 

paaaed. 

Mr.  MANSFTKT.n  Mr  Prrsldi  nt.  I 
ask  unanimou;.  consent  to  havo  printed 

In  the  Ri     nn;:   !l!l   rXn  !l)t    fl'om  t)lc   M  ptU  I 

(No.    1203G       I  vii'.uuiJv;    ihe    puipo.sr:,    of 

the  bill. 

There  br.i.*;  no  object um  ihr  rxn  i-pt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Hecurd. 

as  follows: 

ptmposi  or  9XVL 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  9503  Is  to  authorize 
the  sale  of  phosphate  rights  retained  by  the 
Federal  Government  In  a  tract  of  approxi- 
mately 80  acres  in  Orange  County.  Fla.,  to 
the  surface  owner  of  the  lands,  the  Dr.  P. 
Phillips  Foundation.  The  committee  is  in- 
formed that  the  foundation  plans  surface 
development,  but  finds  that  the  reservation 
of  the  Federal  Government  constitutes  a 
cloud  on  Its  title. 

In  addition  to  paying  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  mineral  rights,  the  surface  own- 
er also  would  pay  administrative  charges  In 
the  amount  of  $200  to  relmbtirse  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  costs  of  conveyance. 

BACKGROUND     OF     PROPOSED     LEGISLATION 

The  lands  which  are  the  subject  of  H.R. 
9593  were  purchased  by  the  foundation  on 
March  14.  1952.  under  the  Isolated  Tracts  Act 
(found  In  43  U.S.C  llVlt,  in  an  open  com- 
petitive bid  sale.  At  that  time,  phosphate 
had  been  found  in  not  too  far  distant  areas 
in  Florida  and  tb  lands  were  classified  aa 
prospectively  valuable  for  phosphate. 
Therefore,  under  the  act  of  July  17.  1914  (38 
Stat.  509;  found  in  30  U.S  C.  122)  the  phos- 
phate rights  were  excepted  from  the  sale  and 
reserved  by  the  United  States. 

The  Interior  Department's  report  dated 
March  26,  1962.  to  the  committee  on  the  Sen- 
ate bill  sets  forth: 

Our  geologic*!  stirvey  states  that  avail- 
able data  Indicates  the  land  is  without  value 
for  phosphate. 

The  committee  also  has  reports  before  it 
submitted  by  Senator  Hcm.land  from  two 
different  private  testing  and  mineral  explo- 
ration experts  stating  the  site  contains  no 
phosphate  deposits  of  commercial  value.  By 
letter  to  Senator  Ahdekson  dated  August  17, 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Man.igpment  reported 
the  nearest  phosphate  development  to  be 
some  30  to  35  miles  distant 
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Thus.  If  the  80-acre  tr 
today,  the  patent  from  t 
ment  in  all  prubatailiiy  \ 
phosphate  reservation. 

The  land  involved  is  1 
and  suburban  developmi 
ing  Federal  phosphate  Ir 
velopment  of  the  lands  ( 
because  of  the  pyosslblUi 
mote,  that  exploration  f 
be  undertaken  and  thuE 
surface  use  of  the  land. 

Therefore,  your  commit 
proval  by  the  Sen.ite  <  f 
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act  were  being  sold 
he  Ptderal  Govern - 
.■ould  not  contain  a 

a  an  area  of  urban 
■nt.  The  ouustand- 
terest  precludes  de- 
lescribed  In  the  bill 
y.  even  though  re- 
jr  phosphate  might 
Interfere  with  the 

tee  recommends  ap- 
H  R    9593. 


Act 

I   1   of 


EXCLUDE  DEPOSITS.  OF  PETRIFIED 
WOOD  UNDER  U.S.  MINING 

The  bill  (H.R.  10540)  to  exclude  de- 
posits of  petrified  wooi  from  appropria- 
tion under  the  U.S.  mining  laws  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  end  pa.s.sed. 

Mr.  MANSFIFXD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Recokd  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port iNo.  2037).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bin. 

There  belnsr  no  obj.»ction,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

rvKPonc  cr  bill 

H  R.  10540  la  a  romp.^slon  mtaaurt  to  8. 
au74  which  wa«  tponaoied  by  tht  chairman 
of  the  cummllUt,  Sana  tor  Clintom  P.  An  dm* 
aoN.  at  the  r*quMt  of  tl*  0«panm«nt  of  th« 
Interior.  Ita  purpoM  ^  to  maka  potrlfiad 
Wood  subject  to  aaU  un<l«r  the  Matirt  ii 
of  July  31,  1047,  aa  aoitndtd  iv  \ 
July  U.  105S  (01  Stat.  6B1;  ci'  ^■ 
U.8C.  eoi-flin.  Insteae.  of  ha       k;  i- 

posUa  locatable  under  the  )<<  ,  mining 
laws.  Under  the  bill  .he  Sr.  :t.iai>  u(  tlie 
Interior  would  be  required  to  designate  areas 
of  public  land  from  which  limited  quantities 
of  petrined  wood  could  be  removed  without 
charge  by  amateur  collectors  and  scientists. 

The  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  lnterprcte<l  existing  statutes  as 
not  authorizing  the  ilsposal  of  petrified 
wood,  making  It,  therefore,  subject  to  loca- 
tion under  the  US.  mining  laws,  and  thus 
disposable  by  private  individuals  without  any 
reimbtirsement  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Because  petrified  wood  Is  of  considerable 
interest  to  rock  collectors,  scientists,  and 
educators,  and  for  its  scenic  attraction,  it 
is  necessary  to  control  removal  of  petrified 
wood  from  public  lands  In  order  to  assvire 
Its  preservation.  At  present,  the  unregu- 
lated "mining"  of  petrified  wood  often  Is 
accomplished  through  use  of  tractor  plows, 
thereby  ruining  the  surface  of  the  land  and 
contributing  to  soil  erosion. 

Although  the  committee  has  been  advised 
that  "petrified  wood"  In  neither  petrified  nor 
wood  but  rather  a  fossilized  mineral  sub- 
stance. It  has  adopted  the  common  termi- 
nology by  which  this  resotirce  Is  known. 
Likewise,  the  commlttt'C  sees  no  purpose  in 
engaging  In  or  encounglng  a  discussion  as 
to  whether  such  deposits  of  petrified  wood 
were  Intended  to  be  locatable  under  the 
mining  laws.  The  Important  thing  appears 
to  he  the  requirement  that  petrified  wood 
deposits  be  protected  fo  that  they  may  be 
conserved  for  future  use  and  enjoyment. 

The  procedure  recommended  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  has  been  agreed  on  as 
the  simplest  and  qiost  direct  manner  of  ac- 
complishing the  expressed  purpose.  Under 
this  procedtire,  as  embraced  in  H  R.  10540, 
petrified  wood  would  be  disposable  as  a 
"commnn  variety"  under  the  act  of  July  23. 
1956,  referred  to  above. 
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REAL  ESTATE  AND  CONSTRUCTION 
IvOANS  APPLICABLE  TO  NATIONAL 
BANKS 

The  bill  iH  R  7796'  t^  amend  certain 
lending  limitations  on  real  e.slate  and 
construction  loans  applicable  to  national 
banks  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port ( No.  2038 ' .  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excei'pt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  BILL 

The  first  section  of  H  R.  7796  would  amend 
the  first  paragraph  of  section  24  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act.  Under  this  paragraph  a 
national  bank  may  now  make  real  estate 
loans  secured  by  first  Hens  In  an  aggregate 
amount  not  In  excess  of  Its  paid-in  and  un- 
impaired capital  stock  plus  its  unimpaired 
surplus  funds,  or  not  In  excess  (  r  60  percent 
of  the  amount  of  Us  time  and  savings  de- 
posits, whichever  Is  greater.  The  bill  would 
increase  the  second  alternative  limit.  1  e.,  60 
percent  of  a  national  bank's  time  and  sav- 
ings depcvaits,  to  70  percent  of  r. h  iin  i  and 
aavlnge  depoalts. 

The  aeeond  section  of  the  bill  wotild  amend 
the  third  ;<  ■;  ^r-:-]'''  ^'f  srr'.i'i. 
Federal  Uct.c:\e  Act  wi.ii  h  ir^.; 
mnklng  of  constructli-:.  u.^^  f  r 
and  commercial  buiiun  »••<  .'id  r.- ;!r;  tial 
and  farm  building"  i':  tirr  .  \i'.t.i.|'  n.v  in- 
struction leant  on  1;  (I  l^!ri  .1  .1!  rt  iMiicrclnl 
bulldlnn  lire  Umiud  i  ii,,i;ur;r.i  ••  of  is 
months  or  less;  construction  loan-  nitl. 

denttal  and  farm  buildings,  ho^i  v  are 
limited  to  mnlurltlet  of  0  months  .r  >.■-• 
The  amendment  would  Increase  the  luuita- 
tlon  on  maturities  for  construction  loans  on 
residential  and  farm  buildings  to  18  months 
or  lees. 

RtAL  tSTKTt  LOANS 

The  present  aggregate  limitation  for  a  na- 
tional bank  with  regard  to  the  amount  of 
conventional  real  estate  loans  It  may  make 
has  been  the  law  since  1935.  Since  that 
time  many  things  have  changed  In  the  field 
of  real  estate  financing.  The  most  notable 
change  has  been  the  development  of  and 
almost  universal  use  of  the  amortized  loan. 
An  amortized  loan  is  considered  to  be  a  much 
safer  investment  for  the  bank  and  generally 
a  much  better  form  of  repayment  for  the 
borrower  than  what  was  available  prior  to 
the  development  of  this  type  of  financing. 
Also  the  commercial  banks'  Interest  in  resi- 
dential mortgages  has  increased  greatly  In 
recent  years  partly  because  of  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  the  amortized  loan  and 
partly  because  of  a  need  for  banks  to  be 
more  effective  in  meeting  the  real  estate 
mortgage  needs  of  their  comnaunliles. 

The  simple  amendment  contained  in  the 
bill  (which  Increases  the  aggregate  real  estate 
loan  limitation  Irom  60  to  70  percent  of  a 
bank's  time  and  savings  deposits)  would  add 
substantially  to  the  mortgage  Investment  po- 
tential of  national  banks.  The  witness  for 
the  American  Bankers  Association  estimated 
such  increased  mortgage  Investment  poten- 
tial at  almost  $5  billion  The  three  bank 
supervisory  agencies  have  reported  favorably 
on  this  legislation  and  the  hearings  Indicate 
that  the  proposed  Increase  In  the  aggregate 
limitation  on  real  estat-e  loans  could  be  made 
without  undue  risk  to  the  banks  and  their 
depositors. 

CONSTRrCTION    LOANS 

.^s  previously  Indicated,  construction  loans 
on  residential  and  farm  buildings  under  ex- 
isting law  may  not  exceed  9  months  and  the 


bill  would  Increase  this  maximum  maturity 
limitation  to  18  months. 

Testimony  received  by  the  committee  dis- 
closed that  the  proposed  change  in  the  law 
Is  desirable  since  experience  has  shown  that 
often  conditions  beyond  the  control  of  the 
builder  have  delayed  completion  of  the  con- 
struction beyond  the  now  maxlmtim  limita- 
tion of  9  months.  Such  testimony  cited  de- 
lays of  6  to  8  weeks  in  order  to  obtain  a 
conunitment  for  a  governmental  guarantee 
or  insurance. 


AUTHOFIITY      OVER      1  HE      TRUST 
POWERS  OF   SATIONAL  B.ANKS 

The  bill  (H.R.  12577  '  to  place  author- 
ity over  the  trust  powers  of  national 
banks  in  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time    and  passed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  cDiisent  to  have  pr;ntC'd 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  2039),  cxpl.iining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection    tlie  excerpt 
was  ordered  t<i  b*   pnr.ted  in  the  Rtcop.') 
as  follows 

PURP08Z    or   BILL 

H.R.  12677  would  trnnRfer  from  llie  Board 
of  Oovernora  of  tl  »•  I'edirat  Reserve  System 
to  the  OomptroUer  i  f  im-  currency  authority 
to  grant  trust  povir;.  t  national  banka  and 
to  laiue  reguln-.  :  *  t.-  vminR  the  exerclae  of 
Btich  powers  I !  r.  p.  wrr  ;s  now  conferred 
upon  til  \\ '!.:<'.  I  ;  .!Nr(;,  ;,  (k)  Of  aectlon 
11  of  Ih©  Fi'deii'.  l;rNrr\r  A  i  Which  this  bill 
repeals.  No  cl~..';.^'r  w  ..ii  !t  niudr  fr 'in  the 
substantive  pro  : '  :  >  '  f-r-.wov.  \\  k  '  ih«r 
than  tht  transif:  •!.  Ti;y   s.,  ti.;,t  thert 

Is  no  alteration  of  existing  l:.w  rcfrnrairg  na- 
tional banks  acting  In  flduri.iry  capacities. 

Section  3  contains  a  saving  clause  to  make 
clear  that  nothing  contained  In  the  bill 
would  affect  or  curtail  the  right  of  any  na- 
tional bank  to  exercise  trust  powers  under 
a  permit  previously  Issued  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  PederaJ  Reserve  System. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
584  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  regarding 
common  trust  funds,  to  provide  for  the  fact 
that  regulations  concerning  such  funds 
would  be  issued  by  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  rather  than  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  bill.  Reference  to  rules  and  reg- 
ulations Issued  by  the  Board  pertaining  to 
such  funds  would  be  left  in  that  section  to 
give  continued  validity  to  actions  taken 
heretofore  in  reliance  upon  the  Board  s  reg- 
ulations. However,  since  the  preceding  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  would  transfer  such  au- 
thority to  the  Comptroller,  the  continued 
reference  to  the  Board  in  that  section  would 
have  no  effect  as  to  the  future  common  trust 
fund  questions,  which  would  depend  Instead 
upon  the  regulations  of  the  Comptroller, 
under  the  bill.  The  last  section  of  the  bill 
would  amend  section  581  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  reflect  the  fact  that  H.R. 
12577  would  repeal  section  ll(k)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  and  would  place  these  mat- 
ters under  the  authority  of  the  Comptroller. 

GEKEEAL   STATEMENT 

In  the  legislative  recommendations  of  the 
Federal  supervisory  agencies  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  (com- 
mittee print,  84th  Cong..  2d  sess  )  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  expressed  the 
opinion  that  this  power  should  be  trans- 
ferred. Then,  as  now.  the  Boiird  of  Gover- 
nors stated  that  It  had  no  objection  but  rec- 
ommended that  tlie  regulation  of  common 
trust  funds  also  be  transferred.  This  bill 
would   carry  out   t.iat  rec<.ni,mendatlon.     At 
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the  time  national  banks  were  first  permitted 
to  engage  In  trust  activities,  the  power  to 
grant  them  permission  to  do  so  was  given  to 
the  Board  However,  this  section  applies  only 
to  national  banks  and  not  to  State  member 
banks  Since  national  banks,  including  their 
trust  departments,  are  supervised  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  power  to 
grant  and  regulate  their  authority  to  act  as 
trustees  should  logically  rest  with  that  03ice 
rather  than  with  the  Board  On  the  basis 
of  his  general  supervistTV  functions  with 
respect  to  national  banks,  the  Comptroller 
has  adequate  information  upon  which  to  de- 
cide whether  a  particular  bank  should  be 
allowed  to  exercise  trvist  powers,  and  to 
formulate  regulations  governing  the  exercise 
of  suci^  powers. 

Under  section  584  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  all  banks.  State  or  National,  must  con- 
form to  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  with  re- 
spect to  collective  investment  of  trust  funds 
of  national  banks  m  order  to  qualify  for  in- 
come tax  exemption  of  their  common  trust 
funds  Under  the  bill.  State  banks  must  con- 
form to  regulations  issued  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  pertaining  to  the 
collective  investment  of  trust  funds  by  na- 
tional banks.  However,  this  bill  will  result 
in  no  change  in  the  present  distribution  of 
power  between  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments, nor  wiK  it  cause  any  weakening  of  the 
principles  underlying  the  dual  banking  sys- 
tem. The  Internal  Revenue  Code  requires 
that,  for  tax  purposes,  regulations  applicable 
to  the  collective  investment  of  trust  funds  be 
issued  at  the  Federal  level.  This  bill  would 
shift  existing  authority  from  one  Federal 
agency  to  another.  It  would  not  give  author- 
ity to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to  ex- 
ercise any  supervisory  functions  over  State 
banks.  Federal  Income  tax  regulations  as  to 
common  trust  funds  wouid  continue  to  be 
uniform   for   all    banks.   State   and    National. 

Hearings  were  held  on  HR  12577  on  Au- 
gust 30,  1962.  The  three  Federal  bank 
supervisory  agencies  supported  the  bill. 


BANK  BRANCHES  WHICH  MAY  BE 
RETAINED  UPON  CONVERSION  OR 
CONSOLIDATION  OR  MERGER 

The  bill  'HR.  12899'  to  amend  sec- 
tion 5155  of  the  Revised  Statutes  relat- 
ing to  bank  branches  which  may  be  re- 
tained upon  conversion  or  con.solidation 
or  merger  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
m  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port I  No.  2040'.  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  t-o  be  printed  ;n  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

p'.rpkse  of  the  bill 

HR.  12899  would  amend  subsection  (b) 
of  section  5155  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 
Under  this  subsection  in  conjunction  with 
other  provisions  of  existing  law,  when  a  bank 
converts  from  a  State  to  a  National  charter, 
it  must  give  up  any  of  its  branches  estab- 
lished after  February  25,  1927.  unless  such 
branches  can  be  newly  established  under 
State  law  at  the  time  of  conversion.  This 
is  a  result  which  is  brought  about  by  Fed- 
eral law  and  not  by  State  law.  In  other 
words,  the  Federal  law  precludes  the  cov- 
erage bv  State  grandfather  clauses  of 
branches  established  after  February  25. 
1327 

Tl.e  bill  would  change  this  by  permitting 
the  same  branch  retention  privileges  to  a 
bank  converting  frcm  a  State  to  a  National 


charter  as  the  law  of  the  State  permits  to 
a  bank  conve-ting  from  a  National  to  a  State 
charter,  excejjt  that  In  any  given  Instance 
the  retention  of  a  branch  established  after 
February  25,  1927,  would  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 
A  similar  situation  obtains  with  respect 
to  consolidations.  Under  existing  law.  a  na- 
tional bank  must  close  any  branch  estab- 
lished after  February  25,  1927.  when  the  na- 
tional bank  consolidates  with  any  other 
bank,  \inless  the  branch  In  question  could, 
under  State  law,  be  newly  established  at  the 
time  of  the  consolidation.  The  bill  would 
permit  the  retention,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  ol  any 
branch  of  the  bank  under  whose  charter  the 
consolidation  is  carried  out.  provided  that 
a  State  bank  carrying  out  a  similar  consoli- 
dation would  not  be  prohibited  from  retain- 
ing a  similar  branch.  The  bill  would  also 
define  "consolidation"  to  Include  a  merger, 
as  the  practical  effect  of  the  two  Is  the  same. 

GENERAL     STATEMENT 

The  existing  law  as  to  retention  of 
branches  In  cases  of  conversion,  consolida- 
tion, or  merger  of>erates  as  a  deterrent  to 
State  banks  converting  Into  national  banks 
in  certain  States,  and  hence  Is  Inconsistent 
with  the  dual  banking  system,  which  con- 
templates that  State  banks  should  be  able 
to  convert  freely  Into  national  banks  and 
vice  versa.  The  bill,  as  in  the  case  with  ex- 
isting law.  would  have  no  application  in 
those  States  which  have  unlimited  branch 
banking,  or  in  those  States  where  branch 
banking  Is  prohibited.  Its  efifect  would  be 
felt  only  in  States  which  permit  a  limited 
form  of  branch  banking,  and  which  at  one 
time  had  more  liberal  branch  laws  than  at 
present,  or  in  which  because  of  Intervening 
factual  changes,  existing  branches  could  not 
be  reestablished.  In  such  States,  upon  con- 
version, consolidation,  or  merger,  a  bank 
may  have  to  give  up  all  of  its  branches  ac- 
quired since  February  25.  1927. 

The  purpose  of  the  existing  law  is  to  pre- 
vent a  bank  from  acquiring  branches  by 
taking  over  other  banks  where  such  branches 
could  not  legally  be  established  under  State 
law.  However,  this  purpose  does  not  apply 
to  branches  of  a  bank  under  whose  charter 
a  consolidation  is  carried  out.  and  no  public 
interest  is  served  by  requiring  such  a  bank 
to  give  up  its  legally  established  branches 
already  in  existence. 

The  bin  would  remove  this  inequality  to 
otir  national  banks  without  departing  from 
the  purpose  of  the  existing  law.  It  would 
permit  the  retention  of  those  legally  estab- 
li.shed  branches  of  the  national  bank  under 
whose  charter  the  merger  or  consolidation 
IS  being  effected,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Comptro!ler,  and  subject  to  the  absence 
of  provisions  in  the  appropriate  law  of  the 
State  which  would  deny  retention  in  identi- 
cal circumstances  where  the  resulting  bank 
Is  a  State  bank.  In  so  doing.  It  would  pre- 
serve the  existing  permission  for  the  reten- 
tion of  all  branches  of  the  banks  whose 
charters  will  cease  to  exist  by  the  merger  or 
consolidation,  and  the  retention  of  their 
main  olBces  as  branches,  if  such  branches 
could  be  established  on  original  application 
under  the  law  of  the  State  at  the  time  of 
the  merger  or  consolidation. 

Hearings  were  held  on  H  R.  12899  on  Au- 
gust 30,  1962  The  three  Federal  bank  super- 
visory agencies,  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation, and  the  National  Association  of 
Supervisors  of  State  Banks  supported  the 
bill.    No  opposition  was  expressed. 


APPLICATION  OF  UNIFORM  LIM- 
ITED P.ARTNERSHIP  ACT  TO  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

The  bill  ^HR.  11019 »  to  provide  that 
the  Uniform  Limited  Partnership  Act 
shall  apply  in  the  District  of  Columbia 


was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port 'No.  2050 »,  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Rlcord, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  substitute 
the  Uniform  Limited  Partnership  Act  for 
the  present  law  in  the  District,  adopted 
March  3.  1901  (31  Stat  1415;  DC.  Code.  1961 
ed.,  sec.  41-101  et  seq  ) 

Present  law  has  not  been  revised  in  the 
60  years  of  Its  existence,  except  for  minor 
procedural  amendments.  Despite  the  growth 
of  multiple  and  complex  business  and  pro- 
fefwlonal  interrelationships,  no  effort  has 
been  made  to  modernize  the  law  to  facilitate 
the  organization  of  limited  partnerships 
which  v/ould  have  practical  application  in 
the  expanding  economy. 

The  Uniform  Act  was  approved  by  the 
National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on 
Uniform  State  Laws — chosen  from  the  legal 
profession — 46  years  ago.  and  since  then 
the  Uniform  Act.  approved  by  the  American 
Bar  Association,  has  been  adopted  in  40 
States,  including  Maryland  and  Virginia,  as 
follows : 

Alaska.  Arizona.  Arkansas.  California, 
Colorado,  Florida.  Georgia.  Hawaii.  Idaho. 
Illinois.  Indiana.  Iowa.  Maryland.  Massa- 
chusetts. Michigan.  Minnesota.  Missouri 
Montana.  Nebraska.  Nevada,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  Mexico.  New  York.  North 
Carolina,  North  Dakota.  Ohio.  Oklahoma. 
Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island.  South  Caro- 
lina. South  Dakota.  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah, 
Vermont,  Virginia,  Washington,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Wisconsin 

The  need  for  the  adoption  of  the  Uniform 
Act  was  urged  before  the  subcommittee  at 
the  time  of  public  hearings,  because  of  the 
following  reasons: 

1  The  inadequacy  of  existing  law  under 
which  limited  partnerships  may  be  formed 
only  for  mercantile,  mechanical,  or  manu- 
facturing businesses,  and  have  not  more  than 
six  limited  partners  who  must  contribute 
cash  in  order  to  obtain  limited  liability.  The 
Uniform  Act  would  enable  the  use  of  limited 
partnership*  in  various  fields,  such  as  real 
estate,  construction,  and  ownership. 

2.  To  meet  economic  growth  in  this  area, 
businessmen  and  investors  have  long  been 
forced  to  resort  to  more  unusual  and  com- 
plex Jorms  of  business  arrangements  to 
achieve  some  of  the  benefits  of  limited  part- 
nership form  of  business  organization.  The 
bill  would  obviate  such  arrangements 

3.  The  desire  for  uniformity  in  this  local- 
ity, bringing  the  law  of  the  District  into  con- 
formity with  that  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  - 
so  that  business  ventures  may  be  conducted  . 
In  any  one  or  all  three  jurisdictions  without  ^ 
difficulty,  and  the  disparity  among  their  laws  "' 
will  lie  eliminated. 

H  R.  11019  will  not  disturb  the  legal  status 
of  limited  partnerships  formed  under  the 
existing  limited  partnership  law,  and  they 
shall  continue  to  be  governed  thereby,  al- 
though they  may,  under  the  terms  of  the 
bill,  become  a  partnership  under  this  act. 

HR.  11019  Incorporates  the  Uniform  Act 
In  Its  entirety,  and  enactment  of  the  bill 
would  conform  the  District's  law  to  the  other 
Jurisdictions.  The  bill  repeals  present  law 
with  respect  to  limited  partnerships  formed 
subsequent  to  the  effective  date  of  Its  en- 
actment, and  substitutes  a  precise  and  com- 
prehensive formula  for  establishing  limited 
partnerships,  carefully  delineating  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  the  limited  partners  inter 
se  and  In  relation  to  the  partnership  as  a 
whole. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  filing  of  certifi- 
cate of  limited  partnership,  and  any  amend- 
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FORMATION   OF  PARTNERSHIPS   IN 
THE    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

The  bill  <HR.  11:675*  to  provide  for 
the  formation  of  partnersliips  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  to  make  uniform 
the  law  with  resped,  thoeto  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  cons(  nt  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port <No.  2051  >,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  ob.  ectinn,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  establish 
statutory  authority  for  the  formation  and 
conduct  of  partnerships  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  to  make  the  law  more  cer- 
tain and  uniform  with  respect  thereto  by 
enacting  into  law  the  Uniform  Partnership 
Act 

Existing  law  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  enacted  over  60  years  ago  (act  of  Mar. 
3,  1901.  31  Stat.  1414;  DC  Code.  1961  ed.. 
sees.  41-201  through  41-204)  and  has  been 
In  effect  without  change  or  modification 
since.  Inadequate  of  Itself,  existing  law  will 
be  retained  as  a  desirable  supplement  to  the 
more  basic  and  fundamental  provisions  of 
H  R.  12675. 

The  Uniform  Partnership  Act  was  ap- 
proved by  the  National  Conference  of  Com- 
missioners on  Uniform  State  Laws  in  1914 
and  by  the  American  Bar  Association  the 
following  year.  Since  then  it  baa  been 
adopted  by  and  is  in  effect  in  39  SUtes.  In- 
cluding Maryland  (In  1916)  and  Virginia  (In 
1918),  as  follows: 

Alaska.  Arkansas,  Arizona.  California,  Col- 
orado, Delaware.  Guam.  Idaho.  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Kentucky,  Maryland.  Massachusetts. 
Michigan,  MlnncsoU,  Missouri,  Montana, 
Nebraska.  Nevada.  New  Jersey.  New  Mexico. 
New  York.  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island.  South  Carolina,  South  Da- 
kota, Tennessee.  Utah.  Vermont,  Virginia. 
Washington.  West  Virginia.  Wisconsin,  and 
Wyoming. 

The  present  statutory  law  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  of  extremely  limited  applica- 
tion. It  applies  solely  to  the  composition 
by  a  partner  of  his  liability  to  a  partnership 
creditor  upon  dissolution  of  the  partnership 
This  aspect  of  partnership  law.  though  im- 
portant, is  only  a  small  part  of  the  general 
body  of  partnership  law  as  develojied 
through  the  centuries  by  courts  In  this  coun- 
try and  abroad.  Thus,  existing  law  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  does  not  cover  the 
more  basic  and  fundamental  facets  of  part- 
nership law  such  as:  (1)  The  nature  of  the 
partnership  relationship  Itself:  (2)  the  rela- 
tionship of  partners  inter  se;  (3)  the  prop- 
erty rights  of  partners;  i4)  the  dissolution 
and  termination  of  the  partnership;  and  (5) 
relations  of  the  partners  to  third  persons 
dealing  with  the  partnership  other  than  the 
composition  of  liability  therewith  upon  dis- 
solution of  the  partnership 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  the  develop- 
ment of  partnership  law  in  these  more  fun- 


damental areas  has  been  dependent  upon 
Judicial  decisions  rendered  by  the  local 
courts.  Because  of  the  very  nattire  of  litiga- 
tion and  appellate  review,  these  decisions 
have  been  relatively  few  iind  narrowly 
worded.  The  result  Is  a  dearth  of  authority 
on  a  great  many  facets  of  partnership  law 
which  are  of  considerable  importance  to  local 
businessmen  using  the  partnership  form  of 
btisiness  organization.  No  single,  compre- 
hensive body  of  law  applicable  to  partner- 
ships presently  exists  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia which  may  be  looked  to  with  confi- 
dence for  business  and  legal  guidance.  The 
Uniform  Partnership  Act.  as  embodied  in 
HR.  12675,  fills  this  void. 

Uniformity  of  law  becomes  a  practical 
necessity  in  a  metropolitan  area  such  as  this, 
where  the  zone  of  commercial  activity  spans 
three  separately  governed  Jurisdictions.  Pre- 
qtjently.  residents  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
desire  to  Join  together  with  District  of  Co- 
lumbia residents  to  conduct  a  partnership 
business  which  may  be  located  In  any  one 
or  all  three  Jurisdictions.  Enactment  of  the 
reported  bill  wou!d  eliminate  mary  incon- 
gruities and  Inequities  implicit  In  such  cir- 
cumstances by  bringing  the  law  of  the  Dis- 
trict into  conformity  with  that  of  Its  neigh- 
boring States,  Mary'.and  and  Virginia. 

Enactment  of  HR  12675  does  not  repeal 
present  law  (31  Stat.  1414;  DC  Code,  1961 
ed.,  sees.  41-201  through  41  204),  which,  as 
stated,  pertains  to  the  composition  or  com- 
promise of  a  partner's  liability  to  creditors 
upon  dissolution  of  a  partnership.  This  as- 
pect of  partnership  law  is  not  covered  by 
the  reported  bill,  and  present  law  is  not  be- 
lieved to  be  inconsistent  therewUJi.  Hence, 
the  retention  of  sections  41  201  through  41- 
204  will.  It  Is  believed,  provide  a  desirable 
supplement  to  the  more  basic  and  funda- 
mental provisions  of  the  Uniform  Act  con- 
tained in  HR.  12675. 

On  August  30,  1962,  the  Judiciary  sub- 
committee held  public  hearings  on  the  bill. 
There  were  no  witnesses  who  appeared  in 
opposition  to  the  measure. 

The  bill  is  sponsored  by  the  B.,r  Associa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Enactment  of  thU  bill  will  not  involve,  any 
additional  cost  to  the  District  government. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <H.R.  5831'  to  amend  section  11  of 
the  act  of  April  1.  1942  '56  Stat.  197.  ch. 
207;  DC.  Code.  1951  ed  .  sec  ll-776>. 
being  an  act  t«  "consohdate  the  police 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
municipal  court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  create  the  municipal  court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  create  the 
municipal  court  of  appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses": in  order  to  modify  the  retii-ement 
benefits  of  the  judges  of  the  municipal 
court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
municipal  court  of  ai^peals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  juvenile  court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 
Mr.  MANSFIEI.D.  Over. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 


INVESTMENT     OP     FUNDS     OP     IN- 
SURANCE     COMPANIES      WITHIN 
THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
The  bill  *S.  3358  •  to  permit  investment 
of  funds  of  insurance  companies  orga- 
nized within  the  District  of  Columbia  In 


obligations  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Base  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  pa&.sed.  as  fol- 
lows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  ihe  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
35(1)  of  chapter  III  of  the  Act  of  June  19, 
1934  (48  Stat.  1152.  as  amended:  DC  Code, 
title  35,  sec.  536(1)).  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

•'(1)  Bonds,  notes,  or  other  evidences  of 
Indebtedness  of  the  United  States,  any  State, 
territory,  or  possession  of  the  United  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  any  Province  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  or  of  any  administration,  agency,  au- 
thority, or  instrumentality  of  any  of  the 
political  units  enumerated:  or  obligations  Is- 
sued or  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  In- 
terest by  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  atid  Development  or  by  the 
Inter- American  Development  Bank   " 

Sec.  2.  Section  18(1)  of  chapter  n  of  the 
Act  of  October  9.  1940  (54  Stat  1072;  D.C. 
Code,  title  35,  sec  1321(1)),  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"  ( 1 )  Bonds  or  ot her  evidences  of  indebted- 
ness of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State; 
or  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  or  of  any 
Province  thereof;  or  obligations  issued  or 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest  by 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  or  by  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port iNo.  2053),  explaining  the  purpose 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  permit  domes- 
tic insurance  companies  to  invest  In  bonds. 
notes,  or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
Presently,  Insiu-ance  companies  organized  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  permitted  to 
invest  funds  in  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  any  State,  territory,  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  any  Province  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  or  of  any  adminis- 
tration, agency,  authority,  or  instrumental- 
ity of  any  of  the  political  units  enumerated 
or  obligations  issued  or  guaranteed  as  to  prin- 
cipal and  interest  by  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development.  The 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  would  be 
added  to  this  list  in  the  acts  of  June  19, 
1934,  and  October  9,  1940  (48  Stat.  1152  and 
54  Stat.  1072.  DC.  Code,  1961  ed.,  sec.  35-535 
(1)  and  sec.  35-1321(1) ) . 

The  Inter-American  Development  Bank  is 
an  official  International  financial  institution 
the  members  of  which  are  the  United  States 
and  the  other  Republics  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  with  the  exception  of  Cuba.  The 
Bank  was  organized  to  accelerate  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  American  Repub- 
lics. The  United  States  accepted  member- 
ship in  the  Bank  by  virtue  of  Public  Law 
86-147.  This  act  authorizing  U.S.  member- 
ship in  the  Bank  also  empowers  national 
banks  to  deal  in  and  underwrite  securities 
issued  by  the  Bank  and  for  this  purpose 
places  these  securities  In  the  same  general 
category  as  V£>.  Government,  municipal,  and 
State  securities. 

The  authorized  capital  stock  of  the  Bank 
is  1-850  mUllon  Of  the  toUl  capital  stock 
actually  subscribed  (»813.160,000.  since  Cuba 
did  not  become  a  member  ,  $3£li80OOO  is 
to  be  paid  In  and  $431,580,000  is  rallab.e  to 
meet  obligations  on  borrowings  or  guuran- 
tees    made    by   the    Bank    chargeable    to    its 
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ordinary  capit-J  resciurces.  In  effect,  the  call- 
able capital  serves  as  a  guarantee  for  pur- 
ch:isers  of  securities  floated  by  the  Bank  in 
private  capital  markets.  The  arrangements 
with  respect  to  the  capital  stock  are  similar 
a  principle  with  those  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
which  h;is  sold  large  amounts  of  its  secu- 
rities m  the  capital  markets  ui  the  United 
States 

The  voting  in  the  Bank's  Board  of  Gover- 
nors and  in  the  Board  of  Executive  Directors 
;s  based  on  the  amount  of  stock  held  by  the 
members      The  U.S.  vote  is  41  8  percent. 

The  51st  Annual  Gtovernors'  Confer- 
ence m  1959  unanimously  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion urging  appropriate  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative action  by  State  governments  to 
make  securities  of  the  IDB  legal  mve.stment.s 
by  institutional  and  fiduciary  investors  m 
the  various  States  The  conference  recog- 
nized that  the  successful  financing  of  the 
Bank  and  indirectly  the  social-economic  de- 
velopment of  Latin  America,  could  be  im- 
portantly furthered  by  such  legislative  action 
of  the  several  States  thereby  enabling  the 
Bank  to  market  its  securities  effectively  m 
the  United  States.  Consistent  with  this 
resolution.  California.  Connecticut,  GeorE;la. 
Louisiana.  Massachusetts,  Mississippi.  New 
Jersey.  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  Rh<xle 
Island,  and  Wisconsin  have  adopted  the 
necessary  legislation  to  qualify  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Bank  for  investment  by  institu- 
tional and  fiduciary  investors. 

Subject  to  various  statutory  and  adminis- 
trative qualifications,  rulings,  and  restric- 
tions, bonds  of  the  Inter- American  Develop- 
ment Bank  are  legal  investments,  as  follows; 

For  all  natii  nal  banks  and  State  member 
bunks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System: 

For  other  commercial  banks  in  45  States 
and    the   District   of    Columbia: 

For  savings  banks  in  24  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  (only  38  States  have 
separate  savings  banks); 

For  life  insurance  companies  in  20  States 
I  plus  16  other  States  under  "leeway" 
clatises  I  ; 

For  trust  funds  in  40  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (the  appropriate  rule  of 
the  US,  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  recently  amended  to  permit 
investment  of  the  IDB  securities  by  fidu- 
ciaries in  the  District  of  Columbia):   and 

For  public  funds  in  14  States. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  aiad  the  Superintendent  of 
Insurance  of  the  District  of  Columbia  favor 
this  legislation  and  its  enactment  will  not 
result  in  additional  expense  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S  3596'  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  as  amended  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  with  amendments  on 
paee  1.  line  5.  after  "sec",  to  strike  out 
••46-301'  and  insert  '-46-303".  and  in 
line  9.  after  the  word  "thereafter",  to 
strike  out  "an  employer  who  became" 
and  insert  "any  employer  who  is";  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  atid  Hou.'^c 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A^nerica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  3(cW4)(H  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Unemployment  Compensation  Act. 
approved  August  28.  1935  (49  Stat.  946 1  .  as 
amended  >  sec  46-303  DC.  Code  i  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
colon  and  the  foil "Wing    "Protnded,  That  for 


the  calendar  year  1963.  and  for  each  calen- 
dar year  thereafter,  any  employer  who  Is 
subject  to  this  Act  by  virtue  of  the  amend- 
ment of  section  1(b)(5)(G)  of  this  Act 
by  the  Act  of  March  30.  1962,  and  who  has 
not  been  subject  to  this  Act  for  a  sufficient 
period  to  meet  this  requirement,  may  qual- 
ify for  a  rate  less  than  the  standard  rate  If 
his  account  could  have  been  charged  with 
benefit  payments  throughout  a  lesser  period 
but.  m  no  event,  less  than  the  twelve  con- 
secutive calendar  months  ending  on  the 
computation  date  (as  herein  defined)  for 
that  calendar  year." 

lb  Section  3(c)(5)  of  such  Act  is 
iimended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "The  Board  shall  compute  rates 
for  the  second  si.x  months  of  1963  for  all 
employers  first  acquiring  the  necessary 
•wel'.e  months'  benefit  experience  under 
section  3tcii4Mi|  on  the  computation 
date  June  30,  1963.  Such  rates  shall  be 
based  upon  such  employer's  experience  In 
the  payment  of  contributions  and  benefits 
charged  against  his  account  through  June 
30.  1963.  prior  to  the  crediting  of  his  account 
with  trust  fund  interest.  All  employers  Is- 
sued a  rate  for  the  second  six  months  of 
1963,  under  this  subscQtlon,  shall  have  a 
computation  date  of  September  30,  1963.  for 
the  calendar  year  1964." 

(C)  Section  3(C)(9)(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  colon  and  the  following:  "Provided, 
That  for  an  employer  whose  account  could 
have  been  charged  with  benefit  payments 
throughout  at  least  twelve  but  less  than 
thirty-six  consecutive  calendar  months  end- 
ing on  the  computation  date,  the  term  'aver- 
age annual  payroll'  means  the  total  amount 
of  wages  for  employment  paid  by  him  dur- 
ing the  twelve-month  period  ending  ninety 
days  prior   to  the  computation  date;". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr  MANSPIELD.  Ml".  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port I  No.  2054  I .  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  so  as  to  reduce  the  experience 
period  required  for  nonprofit  organizations 
to  become  eligible  for  consideration  of  a 
reduced  unemployment  compensation  con- 
tribution tax  rate.  Generally,  this  will  per- 
mit nonprofit  organizations  to  be  considered 
for  a  reduced  tax  rate  after  1  year  of  cover- 
age, instead  of  the  present  recjulrement  of 
3  years.  The  bill  extends  the  advantages  of 
the  reduced  experience  period  to  all  non- 
profit organizations  who  became  or  will  be- 
come subject  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Unemployment  Act,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  87-424,  This  public  law  which  became 
effective  on  April  1,  1962.  brought  within 
the  coverage  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act.  nonprofit 
agencies  organized  and  operated  In  whole 
or  in  part  for  educational,  literary,  and 
scientific  pvirposes. 

Although  Public  Law  87—424  brought  some 
nonprofit  organizations  under  the  provisions 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Unemployment 
Act.  certain  other  employers,  organized  and 
operated  exclusively  for  the  relief  of  poverty 
and  the  advancement  of  religion,  retained 
their  exemption  as  did  employers,  organized 
and  operated  for  other  purposes  beneficial  to 
the  communif  V  but  not  of  a  scientific,  educa- 


tional, or  literary  nature.  (The  American 
Red  Cross  Is  an  example  of  the  type  organi- 
zation exempted  under  this  latter  category.) 
However,  the  exemption  of  all  employers 
operated  In  whole  or  part  for  the  advance- 
ment of  education  or  for  other  purposes  bene- 
ficial to  the  community  and  In  whole  or  part 
of  a  scientific  or  literary  nature,  was  termi- 
nated. 

Under  the  existing  District  of  Columbia 
Compensation  Act.  the  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions who  were  brought  under  the  coverage 
of  the  act  as  of  April  1,  1962,  would  not  be 
eligible  to  be  considered  for  a  reduced  con- 
tribution tax  rate  until  the  calendar  year 
1967. 

Some  of  the  nonprofit  agencies  have,  and 
others  probably  will,  accelerate  their  eligi- 
bility to  be  considered  for  a  reduced  rate  for 
the  calendar  year  1966  by  electing  coverage 
beginning  January  1,  1962. 

This  pending  bill  provides  that  the  non- 
profit organizations  In  question  shall  be 
eligible  to  be  considered  for  a  reduced  rate 
for  the  calendar  year  1965,  and  If  they  elect 
coverage  beginning  January  1.  1962,  permits 
them  to  be  considered  for  a  reduced  rate  be- 
ginning with  the  second  half  of  the  calendar 
year  1963. 

Inasmuch  as  many  of  the  organizations 
involved  perform  services  to  the  general 
public  and  any  cosu  must  be  passed  on  to 
Individuals  using  their  services,  the  com- 
mittee believes  that  this  bill  will  assist  the 
Institutions  Involved  In  holding  down  their 
costs  to  the  public  using  their  services.  At 
the  same  time,  this  bill  does  not  alter  the 
Intention  of  the  committee  last  year  when  It 
unanimously  agreed  to  extend  the  protec- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  to  employees  of  cer- 
tain nonprofit,  educational,  literary,  and 
scientific  Institutions.  The  committee  feels 
that  It  is  sound  public  policy  to  extend  un- 
employment compensation  Insurance  cover- 
age to  as  many  groups  as  possible.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  does  not  wish  to  place  such 
a  heavy  financial  burden  on  the  cost  of 
operating  schools,  hospitals,  and  other  non- 
profit Institutions  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
that  It  will  result  in  Increased  fees  for  stu- 
dents and  patients  in  the  case  of  schools  and 
hospitals. 

On  August  29,  1962,  Qubllc  hearings  were 
held  on  S.  3596  by  the  Public  Health.  Educa- 
tion, Welfare,  and  Safety  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Representatives  were  present  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Board  of  Commissioners, 
the  District  of  Columbia  Unemployment 
Compensation  Board,  the  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Board  of  Trade,  George  Washington 
University  (who  also  represented  seven  col- 
leges and  universities  and  the  Association 
of  Independent  Schools  of  Greater  Washing- 
ton), and  the  Hospital  Council  of  the  Na- 
tional  Capital   Area.   Inc, 

The  witnesses  all  urged  that  the  bill  be 
enacted  Into  law  expeditiously,  as  have 
numerous  nonprofit  Institutions  through  let- 
ters to  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  which  held  hearings  on 
the  measure. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill,  as 
amended,   is   In    the  public  interest. 


ACT  RELAl  i:fetti-^^  THE  AMEND- 
MENT OF  THE  ©^lONAL  CAPITAL 
PARK  AND  PI^Al^NING  COMMIS- 
SION 

The  bill  (H,R.  9954 »  to  amend  the  act 
on  June  6,  1924,  chapter  270  (43  Stat, 
463  >.  relating  to  the  National  Capital 
Park  and  Planning  Commission  as 
amended  by  the  National  Planning  Act 
of  1952  (66  Stat.  781.  40  U.S.C,  71 1.  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  piinted 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  2055),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  amend  exist- 
ing law.  as  cited  in  the  title  of  the  bill. 
so  as  to  add  to  the  ex  officio  membership 
of  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion the  Administrator  of  the  National  Cap- 
ital Transport  Agency. 

The  National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
and  lu  predecessors,  the  National  Capital 
Park  Commission,  the  National  Capital  Park 
and  Planning  Conamlsslon.  and  the  Highway 
Board  have  been  engaged  In  planning  for 
the  National  Capital  area  since  1893.  The 
present  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion has  been  designated  by  Congress  as  the 
central  general  planning  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral and  District  of  Columbia  Governments 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Federal 
enclave.  This  was  In  recognition  of  the  great 
Interest  of  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
orderly  development  of  the  Capital  and  the 
fact  that  such  development  would  require 
coordination  of  all  plans  of  the  District  gov- 
ernment and  the  multitude  of  Federal 
agencies  in  the  National  Capital  area. 

The  membership  of  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  and  Its  predecessors 
historically  has  Included,  ex  officio,  the  heads 
of  thoee  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  responsible  for  the 
physical  development  of  the  National  Capital 
region.  The  Highway  Board,  established  In 
1893,  was  compoeed  of  the  Secretaries  of  War 
and  Interior  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of 
the  Army.  Tcxlay.  the  ex  officio  membership 
of  the  Planning  Commission  Includes  the 
following  heads  of  Federal  departments  or 
agencies:  The  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tor, the  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings, 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  Army,  and  the 
Director   of  the   National  Park   Service 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Act  of  1952.  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Agency  did  not  exist 
and  Its  Administrator  obviously  could  not 
then  have  been  Included  among  the  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Commission,  The  National 
C.ipltal  Transportation  Agency  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  in  1960  to  prepare  a 
transportation  plan  for  the  National  Capital 
region.  Including  express  transit  lines,  high- 
ways, and  related  transportation  facilities. 

The  Agency's  work  clearly  has  a  direct  and 
immediate  bearing  on  the  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission,  The 
transportation  plans  of  the  Agency  will  have 
a  vital  effect  on  the  development  plans  of  the 
Commission,  and  it  is  essential  that  these 
be  coordinated. 

At  a  public  hearing  on  H.R.  9954  held  by 
the  Fiscal  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  this  com- 
mittee on  August  1,  1962,  testimony  In  sup- 
port of  the  bill  was  offered  by  a  representa- 
tive of  the  National  CaplUl  Transportation 
Agency,  with  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  and  by  a  representative  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Corporation  Counsel's 
Office  testifying  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port <No,  2056' ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  delete  from 
existing  law  the  pertinent  provisions  that 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  commission- 
ers of  deeds  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  prescribed  duties  of  such  office 
pertain  to  acknowledgment  of  deeds  for  the 
conveyance  of  property  within  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  administration  of  oaths; 
and  the  taking  of  depositions  in  cases  pend- 
ing In  the  courts  of  the  District. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  Informed 
the  committee  that  there  has  been  no  ap- 
FKJlntment  of  a  commissioner  of  deeds  for 
about  20  years,  and  further,  that  there  Is 
no  need  for  such  an  appointed  officer  for  the 
reason  that  section  1-511  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  authorizes  notaries  pub- 
lic of  the  District  to  take  acknowledgments 
of  deeds  and  to  take  depositions  and  to  ad- 
minister oaths. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  in  a  letter  to  the  com- 
mittee dated  August  7.  1962.  concur  with  the 
Attorney  General  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  need  for  commissioners  of  deeds  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Commission- 
ers, therefore,  favor  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  12689  will  Involve  no 
additional  cost  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 


nrPEAL  OF  CERTAIN  SECTION  OF 
ACT  RELATING  TO  ESTABLISHING 
CODE  OF  LAW  FOR  THE  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA 

Tlie  bill  'H  R  12689i  to  repeal  section 
557  and  to  amend  section  559  of  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  code 
cf  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia." 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  pas.sed. 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  ALL  INJLTIIES 
ANT5  DISEASES  OF  FIREMEN  AND 
POLICEMEN  IN  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA 

The  bill  'H.R.  12727)  to  amend  the 
act  of  February  28.  1901.  to  insure  that 
p>olicemen  and  firemen  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  will  receive  medical  care 
for  all  injuries  and  diseases  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
jxjrt  <No.  2057).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  clarify  exist- 
ing law  pertaining  to  the  medical  care  pro- 
vided policemen  and  firemen  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  so  as  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Police  and 
Plre  Surgeons  may  attend  policemen  and 
firemen  for  any  injury  received  or  disease 
contracted  "whether  or  not  received  or  con- 
tracted  In  the  performance  of  duty." 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  Board  of  Police 
and  Fire  Surgeons  have  for  many  years 
treated  members  of  the  two  services  for  In- 
juries and  Illnesses  not  received  In  line  of 
duty,  as  well  as  those  received  or  contracted 
in  the  performance  of  duty.  This  medical 
care  has  been  extended  to  them  under  the 
authority  of  an  act  relating  to  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  ap- 
proved February  28.  1901,  which  states,  In 
pertinent  part,  as  follows: 

'••  •  •  Such  police  surgeons  shall  attend, 
without  charge,  all  members  of  said  police 
force  and  of  the  Fire  Department  "f  said 
District,  examine  applicants  for  appointment 
and  retirement  iii  and  to  said  police  force 
and  said  Fire  Department,  and  aitend  such 
dependent    sick    and    Injured,   •    •    •.'' 


There  are  no  limitations  or  restrictions 
in  the  original  act  which  qualify  In  any  way 
the  type  or  class  of  injury  and  Illness  to  be 
treated  by  members  of  the  Board  of  Police 
and  Fire  Surgeons — treatment  is  extended 
to  these  members  whether  or  not  the  injury 
or  illness  was  incurred  in  the  line  of  duty. 

Ttie  Board  of  Police  and  Fire  Surgeons, 
which  administers  the  medical  care  program, 
consists  of  12  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession— 2  of  whom  are  paid  on  a  full-time 
basis  by  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
remaining  10  being  paid  on  a  part-time  basis 
(80  percent  of  a  40-hour  week,  or  32  hours). 
Members  of  the  Board  serve  during  regular 
clinic  hours  at  the  Police  and  Fire  Clinic, 
located  on  the  3d  floor  of  Engine  Co.  16. 
District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department.  1018 
13th  Street  NW.,  on  weekdays,  with  a  limited 
service  available  to  Department  members  on 
Sundays.  These  doctors  are  on  cAll  on  a  24- 
hour  basis  for  emergency  treatment  and  at- 
tendance to  members  of  the  Depajl:ments. 
and  they  are  also  available  and  do  respond 
to  the  scenes  of  multiple  alarms  of  fires,  riots. 
etc.  where  jKJilcemen  and  firemen  are  serv- 
ing In  unusual  numbers  and  under  unusual 
conditions.  In  addition,  Board  members 
make  regular  visits  to  Department  members 
confined  to  homes  and  hospitals. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  neither  add  to 
nor  will  It  detract  from  the  medical  care 
benefits  now  available  to  members  of  the 
Police  and  Fire  Departments,  and  It  will  In- 
volve no  additional  costs  whatsoever  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  government. 

Testimony  favoring  the  enactment  of  this 
measure  was  received  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  Fire  Department:  the  Fire  Fight- 
ers Association,  District  of  Columbia,  Local 
36.  lAFF;  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment; and  the  Policemen's  Association.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 


AMENDMENT  u¥  CERTAIN  SEC- 
TIONS OF  LIFE  INSURANCE  ACT 
FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  8738)  to  amend  sections  1  and 
5b  of  chapter  V  of  the  Life  Inlurance 
Act  for  the  District  of  Columbia  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  with  an 
amendment  on  page  10.  line  7.  after  the 
word  "and",  to  strike  out  "sixty-eight,"  " 
and  insert  "sixty-eight." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  2058).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purposes  of  the  bill  are: 

(1)  To  provide  for  the  use.  in  connection 
with  life  Insurance  issued  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  of  the  most  modern  tables  of 
mortality  developed  and  recommended  by 
the  National  Association  of  Insurance  Com- 
missioners in  connection  with  annuities,  dis- 
ability benefits,  accidental  death  benefits, 
and  Industrial  Insurance  policies  issued  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  life  Insurance 
companies; 

(2)  To  correct  an  unintended  defect  in  ex- 
isting laws  relative  to  minimum  nonfor- 
feiture values  on  policies  issued  with  sup- 
plemental term  Insurance  riders;  and 
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(3(  To  permit  children's  benefits  provided 
bv  term  Insurance  expiring  before  age  26 
under  so-called  family  plan  policies  to  be  dis- 
regarded m  determining  minimnm  nonfor- 
feiture benefits. 

nrsTORY  or  the  legislation 
In  1948,  Congress  amended  the  Insiirance 
Code  for  the  District  ol  Columbia  by  en- 
acting what  is  commonly  called  the  stand- 
ard valuation  and  nonforfeiture  legislation 
-  developed  by  the  National  Association  of 
Insurance  Commissioners  and  recommended 
for  adoption  m  all  of  the  States.  This  iegls- 
lation  provides  for  substantially  uniform 
treatment  throughout  the  United  States  in 
the  requirement.s  imposed  upon  life  insur- 
ance companies  in  developing  their  policy 
reserves  and  nonforfeiture  or  cash  values. 
In  addition,  the  mechanism,  so  devised  per- 
mits modernization  of  the  mortality  tables 
as  the  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Commissioners  periodically  restudles  and  ap- 
proves and  releases  new  tables  reflecting  im- 
provements In  the  overall  mortality  of  our 
population. 

The  results  of  these  restudies  have  been 
considered  and  released  piecem.eal  by  the 
National  Association  of  Insurance  Commis- 
sioners. In  1960  Congress  enacted  Public 
Law  86-530.  effective  June  27.  1960.  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  which  was  to  provide  for 
the  use  of  the  new  1958  mortality  table  and 
extended  term  insurance  table  In  connection 
with  so-called  ordinary  life  Insurance  poli- 
cies. Use  of  the  1958  tables  by  Ufe  Insur- 
ance companies  is  permissive  since  the  en- 
actment of  the  amendment  and  is  m.mdatory 
after  January  1.  1966. 

In  December  1961.  the  N.itional  Associa- 
tion of  Insurance  Commissioners  reccjra- 
mended  further  to  incorporate  the  new 
■■C':immls.sloners  1961  Standard  Industrial 
Mortality  Table"  and  the  "Commissioners 
1961  E.xtended  Term  Insurance  Table  " 

The.se  changes  would  amend  sections  of 
the  Life  Insurance  Act  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  which  prescribe  minimum  nonfor- 
feiture values  and  minimum  valuation  re- 
serve bases  for  lndu.strtal  life  insurance  poli- 
cies by  substituting  more  modern  m'.irtaiity 
tables  used  for  those  purposes  in  order  to 
bring  the  mortality  bcisis  for  these  calcula- 
tions up  to  date.  The  new  tables  resulted 
from  a  study  of  recent  Industrial  life  insur- 
ance mortality  experience  by  the  National 
Assrxrlatlon  of  Insurance  Commissioners  with 
the  cooperation  of  members  of  the  life  In- 
surance business  A  transition  period  un- 
til January  1,  1968.  is  pro'.-ided,  during  wh.ch 
use  of  either  the  new  or  old  tables  is  per- 
missible. The  changes  are  those  made  !n 
December  1961  by  the  NAIC  in  Its  stand.ird 
nonforfeiture  and  valuation  laws. 

The  N.A.IC  standard  nonforfeiture  and  val- 
viation  laws  are  in  effect  In  the  District  of 
Colvimbla  for  Industrial  life  Insrir.Tnce  poli- 
cies. The  mortality  table  now  specified  in 
these  laws  is  the  "1941  Standard  Industrial 
Mort<'tlity  Table."  This  table  reflect^  the 
mor'iAM'y  e.xperience  of  one  of  the  principal 
life  iii.s'irrxn^e  companies  for  the  years  1930- 
3."» 

In  view  of  the  substantial  mortality  im- 
provement among  industrial  Ufe  Insurance 
policyholders  during  the  past  two  decades. 
there  was  general  sentiment  on  the  part  ..! 
the  Insurance  supervisory  officials  and  the 
companies  that  a  new  mortality  table  was 
needed.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  NAIC,  a 
new  table  was  prepared  combining  the  m.or- 
tality  experience  of  18  leading  industrial  life 
Insurance  companies  for  the  years  1954-59. 
The  new  table  as  officially  adopted  by  the 
NAIC  m  December  1961  is  designated  as  the 
"Commi.ssi  jners  1,^61  Standard  Industrial 
Mortality  Table." 

Along  with  the  new  Industrial  mortal;*? 
table,  the  NAIC  also  adopted  a  new  table  to 
be    known    as    the      Commissioners    1961    In- 


dustrial Extended  Term  Insurance  Table"  for 
determining  minimum  extended  terms  for 
the  extended  term  Insurance  nonforfeiture 
benefit.  This  latter  ti\ble  wets  constr\icted 
by  adding  a  loading  of  0  75  death  per  1,000  or 
30  percent  of  the  1961  CSI  mortality  rates. 
whichever  was  greater,  to  the  1961  CSI  mor- 
tality rates  in  order  to  take  account  of  both 
the  higher  mortality  experience  on  extended 
term  Insurance  benefit  and  the  expense  of 
maintaining  the  benefit  in  force.  The  pro- 
vision for  the  new  table  Is  Intended  to  re- 
place the  present  provision  permitting  the 
use  of  m.ortality  rates  equal  to  130  percent 
of  the  "1941  Standard  Industrial  Mortality 
Table"  for  computing  the  extended  term  in- 
surance benefit. 

The  NAIC  amendments  to  the  standard 
laws  also  provide  for  a  transition  period  by 
making  use  of  the  new  Industrial  mortality 
tables  discretionary  for  a  life  Insurance  com- 
pany up  to  January  1,  1968,  and  mandatory 
thereafter.  Since  most  companies  do  busi- 
ness in  more  than  one  Statie  and  some  do 
business  In  all  or  nearly  all  States,  It  would 
be  Impractical  for  a  company  to  begin  to 
c  jm.ply  with  the  new  requirements  until  It 
could  do  so  in  all  States  where  It  operates. 
It  was  felt  that  by  fixing  January  1,  1968,  as 
the  mandatory  operative  date  that  sufficient 
time  was  being  afforded  for  all  States  to  have 
adopted  the  changes.  This  timing  is  con- 
sistent with  that  provided  with  respect  to 
the  new  tables  for  ordinary  Insurance  under 
tlie  1960  amendments  of  the  commissioners 
sUindard  valuation  and  nonforfeiture  legis- 
lation, 

SUMMARY    OF    THE   BILL 

The  changes  proposed  in  section  1  of  the 
bill  are  designed  to  allow  the  use  of  modern 
experience  tables  rather  than  the  older  tables 
now  prescribed  as  minimum  valuation  stand- 
ards for  annuities,  disability  benefits,  acci- 
dental death  benefits,  and  Industrial  Insur- 
ance p<.Tlicies. 

Se' ti  n  2  of  the  bill  is  intended  to  correct 
a  defect- In  the  existing  CSO  law  which  has 
been  described  as  producing  anomalous  re- 
sults in  the  case  of  nonforfeiture  values  of 
policies  witli  term  riders.  Minimum  values 
of  such  policies  are  different  after  the  riders 
have  expired  than  they  would  be  if  the  rid- 
ers had  never  been  attached  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  serve  to  limit  the  gross 
premium  for  the  supplemental  term  cover- 
age. This  was  not  Intended  and  it  Is  Ptro- 
posed  to  correct  this  defect. 

Section  2  also  proposes  a  change  In  the 
stiindard  nonforfeiture  law  affecting  so- 
called  family-plan  policies.  These,  of  course, 
were  not  in  contemplation  when  the  CSO 
legislation  w;is  originally  drafted.  The  pro- 
posed change  would  permit  disregarding 
term  insurance  on  children  expiring  before 
age  26  in  determining  minimum  nonfor- 
feiture values.  Such  Insurance  is  not  re- 
quired to  have  values  if  issued  in  a  separate 
policy.  The  effect  of  the  amendment  on 
minimum  nonforfeiture  values  of  family 
policies  is  described  as  negligible.  Adoption 
of  the  proposed  changes  would  have  prac- 
tical value  to  companies  in  demonstrating 
that  their  nonforfeiture  values  comply  with 
the  law.  This  section  also  makes  the  use  of 
the  new  industrial  tables  mandatory  after 
January  1.  1968.  In  addition,  section  2 
makes  the  necessary  changes  in  existing  law 
to  provide  for  use  of  the  new  industrial 
tables  in  the  computation  of  present  values 
of  insurance  policies. 

The  changes  made  by  this  bill,  with  the 
exception  of  the  use  of  the  newest  Standard 
Indtistrial  Mortality  and  Extended  Term  In- 
surance Tables,  have  been  enacted  into  law 
;n  39  States. 

The  Commi.s-sioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance 
do  not  object  to  this  bill,  and  Its  enactment 
will  not  resu'.t  in  additional  expense  for  the 
District  of  Culumbin  government. 


IMPUCATIONS   OF   CRISES 
RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  the 
Baltimore  Sun  of  September  16  contains 
an  exceptional  editorial  on  the  Cuban 
situation  and  the  implications  of  resolu- 
tions on  this  or  other  critical  situations. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  the  Senate 
and.  particularly,  to  the  Members  of  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
Armed  Services.  Whether  one  agrees  or 
not  with  this  analysis  of  the  constitu- 
tional implications  of  crises-resolu- 
tions— and  may  I  say  that  I  am  inclined 
to  agree — it  is  nevertheless  a  most 
thoughtful  treatment  of  this  question. 
Moreover,  it  points  out  some  of  the  limi- 
tations on  the  efficacy  of  congressional 
resolving  on  issues  of  foreign  relations. 
Most  of  all,  it  emphasizes  the  need  not  ^ 
to  forget  that  it  is  the  President  who 
bears  the  great  burdens,  the  great  re- 
sponsibilities in  foreign  relations,  re- 
gardless of  what  the  Congress  may  re- 
solve or  not  resolve.  We  can  help  him 
if  we  adjust  our  verbal  assertions  to  the 
awesome  decisions  which  he  alone  must 
make. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From   the  Baltimore    (Md  )    Sun.  Sept     16, 

1962) 

Resolved  To  Be  Resolved 

President  Kennedys  attempt  to  exert  a 
calming  influence  upon  the  natives — the 
natives  of  the  United  States — has  been  well 
received  except  by  a  few  of  the  tribal  chief- 
tains. Senator  Goldwatcr.  for  example,  calls 
last  Thursday's  policy  statement  on  Cuba  a 
mere  reiteration  of  a  "do  nothing"  position. 
But  the  sound  sense  and  forcefulness  of  the 
President's  declaration  have  been  generally 
persuasive  with  the  public  and  with  the  Con- 
gress. 

One  reason  for  congressional  acceptance  Is 
that  Mr.  Kennedy  has  agreed  to  the  Idea  of 
a  resolution  expressing  the  Congress  sup- 
port of  a  firm  attitude  toward  Cuba.  The  ad- 
ministration proposes  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  the  President  has  the  authority 
to  take  any  action  he  may  decide  Is  neces- 
sary to  safeguard  the  United  States.  Some 
of  Mr.  Kennedy's  political  opponents  want 
what  they  believe  would  be  a  stronger  as- 
sertion, saying  in  effect  that  the  Congress  Is  . 
granting  the  President  special  authority  to 
act. 

Of  the  two,  the  first  Is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred. The  second  is  actually  not  stronger 
but  weaker,  since  It  suggests  strict  limita- 
tions on  a  President's  power  to  act  in  any 
emergency  anywhere,  until  after  the  Con- 
gress has  specifically  given  him  permission 
In  each  cafe.  But  neither  resolution  is.  in 
our  opinion,  necessary  or  even  desirable.  We 
find  this  business  of  crisis  resolutions  a  high- 
ly dubious  device. 

It  can  be  granted  that  in  the  present  in- 
stance a  congressional  resolution  has  a  cer- 
tain value  as  domestic  tactics,  allowing  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  to  say  to  themselves, 
and  to  the  voters  back  home,  that  they  have 
"done  something"  about  Cuba.  It  can  be 
granted  that  White  House  agreement  to  a 
resolution  serves  as  another  pill,  mildly  seda- 
tive. In  Dr.  Kennetly's  careful  treatment  of  a 
fever  that  was  rising  toward  the  point  where 
It  began  to  affect  the  country's  head.  But 
these  advantages,  we  believe,  are  outweighed 
by  the  disadvantages  of  crisis  resolutions  as 
a  practice. 
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What  purpose  do  they  serve?  Will  a  Cuban 
resolution  of  either  model  tell  Castro  and 
Khrushchev  anything  the  President's  policy 
statement  did  not  tell  them?  It  will  not. 
Did  the  Formosa  resolution  requested  by  Mr. 
Eisenhower  in  1955.  and  granted  to  him, 
have  any  part  In  preventing  a  Chinese  at- 
tack on  Pormosa  and  the  Pescadores?  It 
did  not:  all  It  did  was  to  display  a  President's 
personal  doubts  about  the  extent  of  his 
powers.  Rather,  these  resolutions  disturb- 
ingly declare  something  that  should  need  no 
declaring — that  we  are  resolved  to  be  re- 
solved, determined  to  be  determined,  that 
as  a  people  and  a  Congress  we  support  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  vital 
Issues  of  the  national  safety.  They  view  the 
national  will  as  something  to  be  talked 
about,  not  the  Inner,  silent  strength  that  It 
Is     They  protest  too  much. 

A  resolution  on  Cuba  Is  in  the  works,  and 
should  shortly  be  passed  In  some  form.  We 
urge  that,  except  under  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances of  -a  sort  we  cannot  foresee,  the 
employment  of  this  hollow  and  deceptive 
gimmick   be   thereafter  discontinued. 


ORDER   FOR   ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  session  this  eve- 
ning, it  adjourn  to  meet  at  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  moi-ning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  con.sideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  11970)  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  through  in- 
ternational trade  agreements  and 
through  adjustment  assistance  to  do- 
mestic industry,  agriculture,  and  labor, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  19G2. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
ciprocal trade  program  was  inaugurated 
in  1934  imder  the  enlightened  leadership 
of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull.  At  the 
time  the  program  was  initiated,  our  Na- 
tion's economy  was  still  struggling  to 
emerge  from  the  depths  of  the  great  de- 
pression which  had  been  brought  on  in 
part  by  the  misguided  protectionist 
philo.<;ophy  contained  in  the  Smoot-Haw- 
ley  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

When  the  program  was  first  enacted, 
and  each  time  it  has  been  extended  in 
the  intervening  years,  doubts  and  fears 
were  expressed  about  the  ability  of  the 
American  economy  to  survive  without 
the  artificial  protection  of  high  tariff 
walls.  But.  Mr.  President,  these  doubts 
and  fears  have  proved  to  be  unfounded. 
Our  economy  has  made  tremendous 
strides  in  the  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  during  which  our  tariffs  have 
been  propressively  reduced.  We  have 
continued  to  maintain  a  favorable  bal- 
ance of  trade  during  years  of  peace  and 
we  have  provided  economic  support  for 
all  free  nations  in  global  conflicts  to  de- 
feat aggression. 


I  have  coFifidence.  Mr.  Pi-e.-^ident.  in 
the  ability  of  American  indu.'itry  to  ad- 
just and  to  compete  Indeed,  an  expan- 
sion of  mutually  ad'.antageous  recipro- 
cal trade  is  an  e.'^sential  element  for  a 
growing  economy.  We  must  build  on  the 
successful  record  of  the  past  by  provid- 
ing legislative  authority  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  meet  chang- 
ing conditions  in  a  changing  world. 

Of  course,  the  most  significant  de- 
velopment in  the  world  economy  is  the 
emergence  of  the  European  Common 
Market,  which  is  rapidly  taking  form 
more  successfully  than  even  its  propo- 
nents dared  publicly  to  predict.  The 
Common  Market,  in  my  opinion,  repre- 
sents not  only  a  challenge,  but  an  oppor- 
tunity for  American  business,  if  we  but 
seize  it.  We  must  take  steps  to  insure 
that  the  products  of  our  industry  and  of 
our  agriculture  have  continuing  access  to 
this  expanding  market  and  to  others 
that  are  developing  throughout  the 
world. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  is  not  per- 
fect. Few  measures  of  such  scope  and 
importance  meet  fully  the  criteria  estab- 
lished by  any  one  person  or  organiza- 
tion. But  I  think  it  is  a  good  bill.  It 
was  reported  unanimously  from  the  Fi-. 
nance  Committee.  It  would  provide  to 
the  President  the  essential  authority 
needed  to  negotiate  in  behalf  of  Ameri- 
can industry  and  agriculture  and,  in  my 
opinion,  it  provides  safeguards  which 
will  reasonably  protect  the  vital  inter- 
est of  the  Nation's  security  and  the  Na- 
tion's economic  strength. 

After  all  the  statements  of  economic 
philosophy  have  been  made.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  wind  up  with  the  simple  truism 
that  a  nation  cannot  expect  to  sell  un- 
less it  is  willing  to  buy.  Indeed,  the  Na- 
tion cannot  long  sell  unless  it  does  buy — 
trade  being  a  two-way  street.  The  over- 
all objective  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  us  to 
sell  more  and  more  of  the  produce  of  our 
farms  and  the  products  of  our  industry. 
During  the  course  of  the  debate  we  shall 
undoubtedly  hear  much  about  the  jobs 
of  American  men  and  women  which  will 
be  imperiled  by  the  anticipated  increase 
in  imports  that  will  result  from  tariff 
negotiations  and  agreements.  I  hope 
also.  Mr.  President,  that  these  who  voice 
these  prophecies  of  doom  will  give  con- 
sideration to  the  jobs  that  will  be  created 
by  a  further  expansion  of  our  exports 
and  by  the  further  processing  and  dis- 
tribution of  those  things  we  receive  in 
exchange. 

I  have  stated  that  I  have  full  confi- 
dence in  the  ability  of  American  indus- 
try to  meet  whatever  challenge  may 
arise.  And  there  will  be  challenges.  Mr. 
President.  We  cannot  meet  these  chal- 
lenges by  complacent  reliance  upon  arti- 
ficial protections  and  indirect  subsidy  in 
the  form  of  tarifl.  The  pressure  of  im- 
ports can  have  a  healthy  effect  upon  our 
economy.  We  must  not  forget  that  ihey 
providca  form  of  competition  that  bene- 
fits the  j\merican  consumer.  Then,  too. 
imports  will  incourage  modernization, 
improved  efficiency,  and  new  technique.*^ 
which  will  assure  continued  U.S.  leader- 
ship as  the  bastion  of  economic  strength 
in  a  free  world  that  must  remain  strong 
if  it  IS  to  remain  free. 


Indeed,  Mr.  President,  our  economy 
cannot  be  strong  without  imports  Many 
imports  are  not  only  needed  for  a 
healthy  U.S.  economy,  but  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  our  economy.  In  order  to 
finance  these  necessary  imports,  in  the 
long  run  maintaining  a  satisfactory  bal- 
ance-of-payments  position,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  United  States  to  export. 
This  does  not  mean  that  no  American 
industry  under  any  conditions  is  deserv- 
ing of  tariff  protection.  This  is  not  a 
100  percent  free-trade  bill.  Indeed,  that 
is  not  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
nor  has  it  ever  been. 

Mr  President,  in  my  view  the  bill  will 
give  the  President  the  necessai-y  tools 
with  which,  through  the  aid  of  able  as- 
sistants, to  bargain  and  negotiate  effec- 
tively for  the  promotion  of  mutually 
beneficial  trade  among  the  nations  of  the 
free  world. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  once  again  I 
not  only  support  a  renewal  and  exten- 
sion of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
program,  but  also  raise  my  vo^pe  in  an 
attempt  to  persuade  other  Senators  to 
do  likewise. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

(No.  255  Leg  1 

Aiken  Chavez  Rolsertson 

Allott  Gore  Sparkman 

Bartlett  Havden  Talmadge 

Beau  Hickey  Thurmond 

Bennett  Hill  Wiley 

Bible  Jordan,  N.C.  Williams.  Del. 

Boggs  Kerr  Young.  N.  Dak. 

Butler  Mmsfleld  Young,  Ohio 

Byrd.  Va.  McGee 

Carlson  Randolph 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  'Mr. 
Burdick],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
IMr.  DODDl.  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  FuLBRiGHT  ] ,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana IMr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  fro.n 
Maine  IMr.  MuskieI,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger].  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreI,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  Pell], 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Pfox- 
MiREl,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
IMr.  Smith!,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  are  absent  on 
ofBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson], 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  Car- 
roll 1 ,  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr. 
GrueningI  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  IMr.  Bot- 
TTTMl,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  IMr. 
CapehartI.  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey IMr.  Case],  the  Senators  from  Ken- 
tucky IMr.  Cooper  and  Mr  Morton  1.  the 
Senators  from  New  Hampshire  Mr  Cot- 
ton and  Mr.  Mttrphy].  the  Senator  from 
New  York  i  Mr.  JavitsI  .  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  !Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
California  IMr.  KxjchelI.  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  iMr.  Pearson  \  the  Senator 
from  Ma.ssachusetts  'Mr.  SaltonstallI. 
the    Senator    from    Pennsylvania    IMr. 
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Scott  1 ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  1  Mr. 
Tower  ':  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
H:cKEY  m  the  chair'.  A  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  StTgeant  At  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  presence  of  absent 
Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeaiu  at  Arm.^  'a  ill  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay  Mr.  Bush,  Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Clark. 
Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Dirksen.  Mr.  Douglas. 
Mr.  Eastland.  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Engle. 
Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Fong.  Mr.  Goldwater. 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr,  Hartke.  Mr,  Hickenloop- 
er.  Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Keating,  Mr,  Kefauver,  Mr.  Lausche. 
Mr,  Long  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Long  of 
Hawaii,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Mag- 
nuson,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  McClell.\n, 
Mr.  McNamara,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Mon- 
roney.  Mr.  Morse.  Mr,  Mundt,  Mr, 
Prouty,  Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  Smathers 
Mrs.  Smith  of  Nlame,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr. 
Symington  and  Mr,  Yarborough  entered 
the  Chamber  and  answered  to  then- 
names. 

The       PRESIDING       OFFICER         A 
quorum  is  prt-sfni- 


TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  con.sldera- 
tion  of  the  bill  TLR.  11970'  to  promote 
the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and 
security  of  the  United  Stales  through 
inteiTiational  trade  agreements  and 
through  adjustment  assistance  to  do- 
mestic industry,  agriculture,  and  labor. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill    i-s    open    to    furtlior    amendment. 


CEREMONIES  AT  FIRST  DAY  ISSU- 
ANCE OF  SPEAKER  SAM  RAYBURN 
COMMEMORATIVE  STAMP,  BON- 
HAM,  TEX. 

Mr,  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  SepU'mber  16,  1962,  the  late  Speaker 
Sam  Rayburn  was  hor.ortd  in  commem- 
orative exeixises  m  Bonham,  Tex.,  with 
the  first  is.suan.ce  of  the  Sam  Rayburn 
commemoiative  stamp, 

A  great  throne;  of  people  gathered  on 
the  southwest  steps  of  the  Rayburn  Me- 
morial Library-  to  participate  in  cere- 
monies honoring  the  greate.-5t  Speaker  m 
the  history  of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unammous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
procram  of  this  historic  occasion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tlitr- 
obj'.^ction? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  program 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Sam  Raybvrn  Stamp  Commemorative  Pro- 
GR-^M,  Septe.mbjcr  16,  1962.  Sam  R.^ybCrn 
LiBXAET,  Bonham,  Tex  ,  2:30  P.m. 

Choice  Moore.  m<i£t/er  of  ceremonies. 
Ndtiocal    anttiem:    Bonham    High    School 
Band.  J.unes  A    Tt.-!'.t,  director. 


I:.vo<^atIon;  The  rieverend  Jack  Carsgn, 
paswr.  First  Baptl-st  Church,  Bonhaxn,  Tex. 

Welcome  and  recognition  of  distinguished 
guests:   Choice  MfXjre, 

Official  proclamation  of  Bam  Rayburn  Li- 
brary Day:  VLon.  Prank  P  Lake,  represent- 
ing Governor  of  Texas. 

Presenutlon  of  portraits:  Mrs.  Lily  V. 
Leonard. 

Speech  uf  acceptance:  Hon.  Lloyd  M.  Bcnt- 
.son,  Jr. 

Introduction  of  the  Honorable  Ralph  Yar- 
borough, James  A.  Tiuman,  speaker,  Texas 
House   of   Representatives. 

Addre.-;.';  Hon.  Ralph  Yarborough.  U.S. 
:Senat.  r 

Introduction  of  di.=tingulshed  representa- 
tive? '  f  Po6i  Office  Department  and  intro- 
duction of  the  repre.^entative  of  the  Post- 
n.uiter  General  W  M.  McMillan,  regional 
director,  Post  Office  Department,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Address:  Mr  Frederick  C.  Helen,  Assistant 
Postma.ster  General. 

Remarks  and  Introduction  of  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States:  Hon.  Ray 
Roberts.  Congressman,  Fourth  District  of 
Texa,-. 

Address:  Hon.  Lyndon  Johnson,  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

Benediction;  Elder  H.  G.  Ball.  Tioga  Primi- 
tive Baptist  Chtirch. 

Preprogram  music  by  Bonham  High  School 
Bai'.d.  James  A    Taylor,  directing. 

THe  Sam  Raybuen   Stamp 

O:'.  the  dav  of  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn's 
death  November  16,  1961,  the  Citizens'  Stamp 
Advisory  Ci  mmlttee  was  meeting  and  Imme- 
diately approved  Issuance  of  a  Rayburn 
s-tamp  Postmaster  General  J.  Edward  Day 
made  the  announcement  In  a  New  York 
speech  tlie  following  evening. 

In  the  mtiltlcolor.  vertical  stamp,  Sam 
Rayburn  stands  impressively  before  the 
Capitol  dome.  Graduated  tones  of  brown 
and  blue  eclve  the  st;imp  a  three-dimensional 
effect.  It  IS  0  84  by  144  inches,  printed  on 
the  Giuri  presses  and  issued  in  panes  of  50. 
The  aiui.il  printing  was  120  million. 

Rc^ber;  L.  MiUer,  of  the  Bureau  of  En- 
graving and  Printing,  designed  the  stamp, 
basing  the  portrait  on  a  photograph  appear- 
intr  m  H':iu^e  Document  247  of  the  87th  Con- 
eress.  ■The  Leadership  of  Speaker  Sam  Ray- 
burn." Portrait  and  vignette  are  by  Charles 
A.  Brooks,  and  lettering  and  numeral  by 
Wilhaxn  R.  Biu-nt'Il. 

The  c-jmmemorative  stamps  were  first  sold 
in  Mr.  Rayburn's  hometown  of  Bonham, 
Tex.,  on  September  16,  1962,  the  22d  anniver- 
sary of  his  election  as  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  In  all  other  post 
offices  of  the  Nation  on  September  17.  1962. 


The  Sam  RaTburn  Library 
T'.ie  .3am  Rayburn  Library  is  located  at 
B.)n;ian..  Tex.,  near  the  home  of  the  late 
Spealier.  It  is  maintained  and  operated  by 
the  Sam  Raybtu-n  Library  Foundation  as  a 
free  public  library.  The  foundation  Is  now 
seeking  to  raise  an  endowment  to  enable  it 
to  create  a  major  research  center  In  political 
ECienre.  with  stipportlng  scholarships  for 
studen--^  in  that  field  of  study.  This,  It  la 
h  jpcd.  -.ill  be  a  permanent  living  memorial 
lo  S.im  Ri\yburn.  Members  of  the  fouuda- 
ti^^n  board  of  trustees  are  R.M.  McCleary, 
chairman:  Buster  Cole.  Ray  Manning.  H.  G. 
Dtilaney  Mr?  John  Palmore,  Mrs,  Joyce  Ray- 
btu-n  Llghtfoot,  and  Robert  B.  Anderson.  An 
lionorarj  member  is  H  A.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
at  this  i)oint  in  the  Repord  the  remarks 
of  Hon.  Ray  Robekts,  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  Fourth  Di-^trict  of  Texa5. 
at  the  commemorative  proi^ram  for  Sam 
Rayburn.  on  September  16,  at  Bonham, 
Te.v  ,  with  which  Representative  Roberts 


introduced   Vice    President   Lyndon    B, 
Johnson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Address  by  Congressman  Roberts  of  Texas 

Judge  Moore,  Mr,  Vice  Presidei,:,  Post- 
master General  Helen,  Sen.itor  Yarborough. 
Mr.  Bentsen,  Mrs,  Bartley,  Mrs.  Thomas,  and 
friends,  we  are  gathered  here  to  honor  the 
memory  of  a  great  man, 

Sam  Rayburn  walked  among  his  friends 
with  modesty  and  good  fellowship,  yet  he 
stood  tall  among  the  statesmen  of  the  world. 
His  Image  as  a  true  world  leader  grows  with 
each  passing  day. 

I  am  honored  to  stand  In  the  edge  of  his 
reflection  and  to  follow  a  few  steps  along 
the  road  which  he  chartered. 

The  nationwide  and  worldwide  clamor  for 
the  stamp  that  is  being  Issued  today  is  com- 
ing not  only  from  the  collecujrs  who  realize 
that  It  will  be  a  stamp  of  historic  signifa- 
cance.  but  from  people  who  have  never 
saved  a  stamp  In  their  lives.  These  are  the 
people  who  shiu-ed  our  deep  regard  for  the 
Speaker,  Sam  Rayburn— people  who  never 
had  the  opportunity,  as  you  and  I  had,  to 
know  him  personally,  but  admired  him  as  a 
great  American, 

Always  a  man  to  shun  personal  publicity, 
he  dismissed  with  gruff  good  wUl  all  public 
demonstrations  In  his  behalf. 

History  only  acknowledges  modesty, 
though,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  reward 
greatness. 

Even  though  Mr.  Rayburn  would  have 
scofled  at  the  Idea,  as  long  as  history  ol  the 
United  States  is  written,  there  will  be  an 
Important  chapter  for  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn 

As  his  successor  as  Congressman  of  this 
great  Fourth  District,  It  Is  an  honor  and  a 
privUege  to  be  here  to  pay  tribute  to  his 
memory. 

I  feel  a  great  sense  of  responsibility  to- 
day. I  am  here  to  present  a  member  of  one 
of  the  most  Justly  famous  legislative  teams 
in  our  history  at  a  ceremony  honoring  the 
other  member  of  the  team. 

For  many  years  two  names  dominated  the 
legislative  scene.  They  were  Speaker  of  the 
House  Sam  Rayburn  and  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  luster  that  was  attached  to  those 
names  did  not  arise  solely  from  legislative 
skin  or  political  leadership.  The  Rayburn- 
Johnson  combination  was  much  more  than 
that.  It  was.  In  fact,  the  symbol  of  respon- 
sible, patriotic  leadership  In  which  the  long- 
range  needs  of  our  country  are  always  to  be 
placed  above  the  temporary  exigencies  of 
party  necessity. 

The  relationship  between  these  two  men 
was  one  which  began  long  before  the  events 
which  placed  them  on  the  national  and  In- 
ternational scene.  The  friendship  of  the  late 
Speaker  Rayburn  with  the  Johnsons  began 
with  the  Vice  President's  father  and  was  one 
that  continued  throtighout  his  life. 

It  was  a  relationship  that  was  fortunate 
for  the  two  men,  because  they  found  within 
each  other  mutual  sources  of  strength  in 
their  common  dedication  to  the  service  of 
their  country.  It  was  also  a  relationship 
which  was  fortunate  for  the  country  because 
between  the  two  of  them  they  demonstrated 
so  that  all  could  see  that  the  American  sys- 
tem was  so  strong  it  could  survive  the 
strains  of  heated  partisanship  and  still 
maintain  a  common  front  against  the  ene- 
mies of  freedom. 

Both  were  men  of  humble  beginnings. 
But  both  were  also  men  of  persistence  and 
perseverance.  Their  close  relationship  con- 
tinued even  after  Lyndon  Johnson  left  the 
Senate  to  serve  in  the  high  office  of  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  In  a  real 
sense  I  think  the  relatiorL-^hlp  continues  to- 
day becatise  Sam  Rayburn  Is  a  man  who  will 
never  really  leave  tis. 
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As  a  Texan,  I  am  very  pmud  that  two  of 
the  most  distinguished  statesmen  of  our 
century  have  been  "exans  And  I  am  very 
proud  of  the  honor  that  has  been  accorded 
to  me  today. 

As  our  Vice  Presllent.  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son has  established  a  record  without  paral- 
lel In  our  history  He  has  conducted  deli- 
cate and  difficult  diplomatic  negotiations 
in  the  far  corners  of  the  globe  He  has  been 
entrusted  with  Rwe>?plng  responsibilities  in 
the  vital  field  of  outer  space  He  has  been 
assigned  the  task  ol  assuring  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  ^o  the  lowly  who  must 
have  an  advocate.  He  has  been  present  in 
the  highest  counclis  of  our  Nation,  where 
hiS  voice  has  been  heard  In  some  of  the  most 
crucial  decisions  of  our  times. 

It  Is  my  honor,  1*-  is  my  privilege,  to  pre- 
sent to  you  that  gp;at  Texan  and  that  great 
American,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  (consent  to  have  printed 
in  full  at  this  point  In  the  Record  the 
remarks  of  Vice  President  Lyndon 
Johnson,  long-time  friend  of  Speaker 
Sam  Rayburn.  :it  the  Sam  Rayburn 
Commemorative  Stamp  Day  in  Bonham. 
Tex..  Septt'inber  ;  6. 

There  beinc  no  obi'-ction.  the  remarks 

of  Vice  President  Johnson  were  ordered 

to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Address     by     Vice     President     Lyndon     B, 

Johnson 

A    MAN    TO    RtM  EMBER 

It  is  a  privilege  to  be  here  with  so  many 
Texans,  all  of  whom  knew  and  loved  Mr. 
Sam  Rayburn,  a.s  the  Post  Office  Department 
honors  the  Speakei  with  this  commemorative 
stamp. 

The  real  strength  of  a  man  can  be  deter- 
mined by  the  way  his  works  are  carried  on 
beyond  his  life  and  the  manner  In  which  his 
neighborhood  honors  his  memory. 

Bonham,  Tex.,  was  the  Speaker's  home: 
the  House  was  his  working  place  and  his 
life,  but  the  wholo  of  the  United  States  was 
his  neighborhood. 

EVIDENCi;  OF   STEWARDSHIP 

With  UB  today  *'e  have  the  strongest  evi- 
dence of  the  ties  he  made  during  his  steward- 
ship In  our  behalf. 

The  Post  Office  Department  tells  us  that 
few  first-day  stamp  Issuances  have  created 
the  Interest  that  this  one  has. 

The  Sam  Rayburn  Foundation  and  Its  pro- 
gram of  scholarships  and  fellowships  for 
political  science  Is  making  swift,  steady 
strides  toward  a  successful  start. 

His  hometown  friends,  hla  home  SUte 
friends,  and  his  friends  from  all  the  other 
States  stand  rea<iy  to  carry  out  his  wishes 
In  the  foundation  and  at  the  museum  here 
In  Bonham. 

CAVE  EARLY    PROMISE 

Sam  Rayburn  gained  the  opportunity  to 
use  all  of  his  many  fine  talents  because  the 
people  of  his  home  saw  in  him  the  raw  ele- 
ments of  greatness  that  he  developed  to  the 
finest  degree. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  statehood,  Texas 
has  shown  uncommonly  good  Judgment  In 
sending  to  Congress  men  who  have  had  the 
ability  and  capanty  for  high  national  re- 
sponsibility and  It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  the 
greatest  of  them  all  was  Mr.  Sam  Rayburn, 

Every  day  I  am  reminded  that  it  is  to  my 
everlasting  benellt  that  I  had  the  gre-^t 
privilege  of  walkl:ig  with  him  a  considerable 
way  down  the  roud. 

For  the  Speake,-,  the  road  ended  last  No- 
vember 16.  We  miss  him  now  very  much. 
The  country  misses  him. 

But  we  can  fi  id  wisdom  and  strength 
from  the  lessons  he  taught  and  the  heritage 
he  left. 


RESPECT  r^  'V.  rrori  E 

H«  taught  responsibllUy  He  put  an  ex- 
ample at  devotion  to  country  and  dedication 
Ui  duty.  As  he  was  never  stamjieded  by  pres- 
sure, he  was  never  held  back  by  fear.  He 
sought  always  the  public  good  rather  than 
courting  mere  public  approval.  These  are 
good  things  to  remember. 

But  the  heritage  he  left  is  a  heritage  of 
respect  for  the  people  which  ought  to  be 
the  hallmark  of  every  public  career. 

There  was  never  a  person  In  the  United 
States  who  couldnt  see  the  Speaker.  It 
caused  consternation  In  his  stafiT,  but  he 
made  his  own  appointments,  at  times  on  the 
back  of  the  first  envelope  he  pulled  from 
his  pocket. 

He  read  all  of  his  own  mall.  He  once 
toM  me:  "When  someone  wTites  me  on  tab- 
le, paper  with  a  lead  pencil,  I  figure  what 
he's  writing  about  is  pretty  Important  to 
h;jn." 

TEXT    FOR    LEADERSHIP 

The  House  of  Representatives  was  his 
alpha  and  omega.  Political  writers  for 
years  to  come  will  endeavor  to  analyze  Mr. 
Rayburn  who  held  sway  over  the  House 
longer  than  any  other  mortal. 

And  they  can  turn  to  him  for  their  text: 
You  can't  really  say  how  you  lead.  Ydu 
feel  your  way,  receptive  to  those  rolling  tides 
of  sentiment.  And  if  a  man  can't  see  and 
hear  and  feel,  why  then,  of  course,  he's 
lost." 

The  Speaker  could  do  all  three.  He  was 
part  of  the  good  earth. 

He  furnished  much  of  our  straightforward 
thinking  and  talking.  He  was  made  in  the 
same  stalwart,  forthright  mold  that  marked 
our  Nation's  founders. 

FAITH    IN   MAN 

He  was  younger  than  most  of  us.  What 
he  disliked  more  than  "old  fogies."  as  he 
put  it,  was  "young  fogies." 

He  believes  in  staying  always  alert  to  new 
ways  to  serve  social  progress  and  hiunan 
freedom. 

In  his  last  speech  In  the  House — the  day 
he  doubled  Henry  Clays  record  as  Speak- 
er— he  stood  In  the  well  so  familiar  to  him 
and  said: 

"1  have  so  much  faith  In  human  beings. 
I  know   that  people  are  good  folks.  ' 

SERVANTS    AND    MASTERS 

One  evening,  reminiscing  with  friends,  he 
put  It  well.  He  recalled  how  good  people 
always  had  been  to  him.  He  talked  of  Flag 
Springs,  the  little  town  In  the  old  Fourth 
District  where  he  attended  a  one-room 
school. 

"All  of  us  are  Just  a  little  way  from  Flag 
Springs."  he  said.  "You  know  I  Just  missed 
being  a  tenant  farmer  by  a  gnat's  heel." 

Whetiier  we  come  from  San  Antonio  or 
McKlnnev,  from  Graham  or  Johnson  City — 
each  of  iis  Is  "Just  a  little  way  from  Flag 
Springs."  So  long  as  we  remembered  that — 
so  long  as  we  remember  that  we  in  public 
life  are  onlv  servants,  that  the  people  who 
send  us  here  are  the  masters— then  we  shall 
be  worthy  of  the  Uust  vested  in  us  and 
this  Republic  shall  endure 

Mr  y.'^RBOROUGH,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  con.'^ent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  remarks 
of  Frederick  C.  Helen.  Assistant  Fosl- 
master  General  of  the  United  States,  at 
the  Sam  Rayburn  commemorative  stamp 
program  m  Bonham,  Tex.,  yesterday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ADDBF.SS     BV      FRKDKRICK      C       BELEN,     ASSISTANT 

Postmaster  General 
The  first  UJ3.  postage  stamps  i.ssued  In 
1847  b.  re  the  portraits  of  George  Washing- 
ton and  Benjamin  Franklin.  Since  that 
tirT:ie.  we  in  the  postal  service  have  been 
proud  of  our  role  In  extending— on  behalf 


of  our  country— an  honor  s>-n^.bolic  of  pre.nt- 
ness,  the  Issuance  of  new  American  postage 
stamps  honoring  many  of  our  citizens. 

One  other  man  who  won  greatness  as  a 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States— Henry  Clay— has  been 
honored  on  our  stamps,  and  Mr.  Clay  of 
Kentucky  served  8  years  as  Speaker— less 
than  half  the  time  served  by  Mr.  Sam  In 
the  office  regarded  by  many  as  the  second 
highest  in  the  land— next  only  to  the  Presi- 
dency. 

Over  the  years  we  have  issued  postage 
stamps  honoring  many  people  In  many 
fields — statesmen,  artists.  Inventors  and 
others. 

Here  today  we  pay  tribute  with  a  stamp 
to  one  man  distinguished  in  many  fields 

True,  he  wes  a  distinguished  legislator. 
For  example^ ^s  I  well  know  from  my  own 
association  with  him  on  Capitol  Hill  for  a 
quarter  century — he  was  the  principal  archi- 
tect of  the  great  legislative  program  of  the 
Roosevelt  era.  having  steered  through  the 
House  the  Truth  In  Securities  Act.  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Act.  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Act,  the  Railroad  Holding 
Company  Act,  the  Public  Utilities  Holding 
Company  Act,  and  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act. 

However,  such  a  title  as  prime  legislative 
architect  of  our  age  does  not  do  the  man 
Justice. 

He  was  a  humanitarian — a  man  of  heart. 
As  President  Kennedy  said  of  him  while 
he  still  served  us:  "Immeasurable  •  •  •  Is 
vour  devotion  to  cause  and  country:  and  Im- 
measurable Is  the  respect,  esteem,  and  affec- 
tion which  all  of  us  who  have  served  with 
you  hold  for  you  today." 

We  of  the  Post  OfTice  Department  are 
proud  of  the  Sam  Rayburn  stamp.  Phys- 
icaily  and  technically,  it  Is  among  the  moet 
distinctive  stamps  we  have  produced.  Stamp 
collectors,  in  particular,  will  notice  that  the 
color  tones  in  the  stamp  have  been  blended 
through  an  Intricate  and  relatively  new 
printing  process  developed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing. 

A  number  of  earlier  designs  came  off 
the  drawingboard,  but  were  rejected  by  Post- 
master General  J.  Edward  Day.  Finally,  this 
fine  design  was  selected.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  produce  a  stamp  that  would  live 
up  to  the  man  as  a  great  "world"  statesman. 
So  many  thousands  of  people  can  truly 
say  "Mr.  Sam  was  my  friend  too."  Most  of 
my  adult  life  has  been  spent  on  Capitol  Hill 
and  I,  too,  can  say  "Mr.  Sam  was  my  friend." 
In  fact,  when  I  was  nominated  for  my  pres- 
ent position  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  he  was 
the  first  man  to  send  congratulations. 

You  p>eople  of  Bonham.  the  citizens  of 
Fannin  County,  those  of  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Texas,  it  was  mostly 
you  folks  who  knew  him  best. 

You  knew  him.  You  knew  him  face  to 
face.  It  was  you  people  who  gave  him  to 
all  of  us.  And.  today,  the  Nation  thanks 
the  people  of  this  great  State  with  this  new 
postage  stamp— ^for  sending  him  to  us. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Sam  Rayburn  4-cent  commemora- 
tive stamp  is  a  beautiful  stamp  with  a 
likeness  of  the  late,  beloved  Sam  Ray- 
burn in  the  foreground  in  brown  and 
with  the  U.S.  Capitol  Buildinsr  in  blue 
in  the  upper  right  in  the  backcround. 
The  first  day  cover  sale?  of  the  Sam  Ray- 
burn commemorative  stamp  have  been 
predicted  tc  place  this  stamp  in  the  fore- 
front of  all  commemorative  issues  in  the 
history  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  my  rem.arks  at  the  Sam 
Rayburn  commemorative  stamp  pro- 
gram held  at  Bonham,  Tex.,  on  Septem- 
ber 16.  1962,  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a^;   follows: 

Address  by  Senator  Ralph  YARBORorcH 
When  Sam  Rayburn  left  us  here,  10  months 
ago  today,  and  22  years  after  he  was  first 
elected  Speaker,  180  milhon  Americans  wept, 
and  3  Presidents  stood  on  a  cold  hill- 
side to  honor  a  parliamentary  leader  whose 
likes  they  would  not  see  again 

More  than  74  of  his  79  years  were  lived 
in  Fannin  County,  among  you,  his  relatives. 
friends  and  neighbors.  You  knew  him 
best.  His  physical  characteristics  have  been 
reproduced  on  these  U.S.  Government 
stamps,  first  offered  t-u  the  people  u>day 
here  m  his  beloved  Bonham  for  hundreds 
of  millions  to  see   and   honor. 

Beautiful  is  the  artwork  and  faithful  is 
the  picture,  but  the  real  Sam  Rayburn  is 
pictured  best  on  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
his  neighbors  His  image  reflects  the  love 
you  feel  for  a  thousand  acts  of  kindness  that 
poured  forth  from  his  generous  nature  as 
freely  as  water  fiov^ed  from  the  rock  that 
Moses  touched 

But  if  Sam  Rayburn  were  here  today,  he 
would  put  a  stop  to  all  this. 

He  would  look  about  him  at  -his  great 
crowd  and  say:  "Who's  keeping  the  store?" 
Yet.  I  count  It  as  one  of  the  great  honors 
of  my  life  to  be  here,  a  part  of  this  cere- 
mony to  honor  a  man  whose  de  lication  and 
ability  made  him  one  of  the  tallest  Ameri- 
ca ns  uf  them  all. 

He  was  a  man  who  could  chop  wood  and 
hoe  cotton:  a  nian  who  could  raise  the  na- 
tional prestige  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  advise  eight  Presidents;  a  man  who 
could  talk  gently  to  a  child,  or  push  through 
tough  legislation  m  a  divided  Congress  to 
build  a  mighty  army  on  the  eve  of  war. 

I'm  proud  to  have  been  a  Texan  in  Sam 
Rayburn's  time;  to  have  servetl  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  to  have  known  firsthand  the 
true  greatness  of  this  man. 

I'll  tell  you  why  I  know  Sam  Rayburn 
was  not  a  man  to  go  seeking  honors. 

Last  year,  when  Mr.  Speaker  left  Washing- 
ton for  the  last  time  to  return  to  his  beloved 
Bonham.  with  the  advice,  counsel  and  sup- 
port of  some  of  his  closest  friends.  I  Intro- 
duced in  the  US  Senate  a  resolution  to  have 
a  gold  medal  struck  in  recognition  of  his 
services  to  his  country — his  unparalleled 
services  to  his  country. 

On  the  following  day.  I  received  in  Wash- 
ington a  telegram  from  Speaker  Rayburn 
which  I  would  like  to  read  "I  hear  by  the 
radio  that  you  have  introduced  a  resolution 
to  give  me  some  kind  of  medal.  I  appreci- 
ate the  friendship  and  generosity  displayed 
by  you  in  this  matter,  but  I  do  trust  that 
you  do  not  try  to  pass  such  a  resolution  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  that  medals  of  this 
kind  are  appropriate  for  the  living  and  if  it 
passed,  it  would  be  embarrassing  to  me. 

•'I  trust  that  you  will,  as  usual,  regard 
my  wishes  in  this  matter" 

Fellow  Americans,  as  almost  everyone  in 
Washington  was  accustomed  to  do.  I  re- 
spected his  request.  All  work  to  get  the 
medal  resolution  passed  "^as  halted,  even 
though  50  Members  of  the  US  Senate— in 
those  few  hours —  signed  as  cosponsors  of  the 
resolution. 

In  Janu.iry  1962  I  returned  from  Texas  to 
the  new  session  of  Congress,  a  se.ssion  start- 
ing for  the  first  time  m  50  years  without  Sam 
Rayburn.  and  asked  for  passage  of  the  reso- 
lution. Last  Wednesday  the  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  in  less 
than  3  hours  in  further  tribute  to  the  be- 
loved Mr.  Sam  It  is  to  be  signed  by  the 
President  In  a  few  days 

It  will  be  a  gold  medal  bearing  a  design 
yet  to  be  chosen,  and  will  go  to  the  Ra.burn 
estate,  and  probably  ultimately  will  be  placed 
in  the  library   here.     Thus  it  will  return   to 


the  people  Sam  Rayburn  loved  and  served. 
Bronze  copies  of  the  medal  will  be  made 
by  the  mln;  and  sold  to  the  public  at  cost. 

We  are  saying,  with  these  stamps  and  with 
this  medal,  to  history  and  to  the  geuerations 
of  public  si?rvants  who  are  to  follow  us  in 
the  Congress  that  Sam  Rayburn  was  a  great 
example  of  the  finest  tradition  of  public 
service  in  the  United  States.  He  heard  when 
the  country  called,  and  he  knew  how  to  re- 
spond. His  legacy,  his  example  of  service 
devoted  to  his  country,  will  be  an  Inspiration 
to  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  so  long 
as  his  country  lives  and  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment survives. 

And  thus  it  is  with  the  stamp  Issued  here 
today 

These  are  modest  honors  for  a  man  whose 
stature  will  tower  in  history  as  it  did  in  his 
lifetime.  All  of  us  here  are  privileged  to 
live  a  part  of  his  heritage  to  democracy. 

What  influences  shaped  this  greatness? 
Two,  heredity  and  environment — in  simpler 
words — the  good  mind  and  sound  body  and 
examples  of  good  character  all  around  him 
m  his  family,  and  the  sense  of  honor,  stead- 
fastness, and  high  purpose  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  grew  to  manhood.  Sam 
Rayburn  s  life  and  character  are  an  enlarged 
photograph  of  the  lives,  and  the  best  hopes. 
ideals,  and  patriotism  of  the  people  of  Fannin 
County. 


FEDERAL    ASSISTANCE   TO    AMERI- 
CAN CULTURAL  ACTIVITIES 

Mr  YARBOROUGH,  Mr,  President. 
recently  I  received  a  thoughtful  state- 
ment by  t:ie  distinguished  Dr.  Frank  E. 
Vandiver,  president  of  the  department 
of  hi.=;tory  at  Rice  University,  in  Hous- 
ton, Tex.  In  the  letter  he  expresses  the 
case  for  Federal  assistance  to  American 
cultural  activities. 

Dr.  Vandiver,  scholar,  educator,  and 
author,  is  well  qualified  to  express  a 
viewpoint  on  this  subject.  Born  in  Aus- 
tin. Tex.,  December  9.  1925,  he  was  a 
Rockefeller  fellow  from  1946  to  1948,  re- 
ceived^ his  master's  degree  at  the  Univer- 
.'^ity  of  Texa-s  in  1949,  his  doctorate  at 
Tulane  in  1951,  and  was  a  historian 
for  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  in  Alabama  in 
1951-52.  He  was  an  instructor  of  his- 
tory at  the  University  of  Alabama  for  a 
tinie  in  1952.  and  later  served  as  in- 
structor of  history,  and  then  as  assistant 
professor  at  Washington  University,  in 
St.  Louis. 

Dr.  Vandiver  joined  the  staff  of  Rice 
University  in  1955.  He  was  a  Guggen- 
heim fellow  from  1955  to  1956.  He  is  the 
author  of  'Basic  HistoiT  of  the  Con- 
federacy." 196'::  Jubal's  Raid:  General 
Earlv's  Famous  Attack  on  Washington 
m  1864,"  1960:  'Mitihty  Stonewall."  1957; 
"Plowshares  Into  .'Swords:  Josiah  Gorgas 
and  the  Confederate  Ordnance":  "Rebel 
Brass:  The  Confederate  Command  Sys- 
tem." He  is  also  the  author,  in  coop- 
eration with  William  H.  Nelson,  of 
Fields  of  Olory:  An  Illustrated  Narra- 
tive of  American  Land  Warfare,"  1960. 
and  IS  the  editor  of  other  works. 

Dr.  Vandiver  is  presently  engaged  in 
wriiing  a  biography  of  General  Pershing, 
and  recently  he  traveled  to  the  Philip- 
pines and  interviewed  Emilio  Aguinaldo. 

This  statement  from  Dr.  Vandiver  is 
addres.sed  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Arts,  of  the 


Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  letter,  Dr. 
Vandiver  stated: 

without  a  counterpoi.se  .'f  art  and  human- 
Ism,  science  will  lapse  into  barbarous  tech- 
nology. For  this  reason  Government  sup- 
port of  arts  and  letters  is  not  wasteful;  it  is 
prudent  patriotism. 

This  is  a  viewpoint  deserving  of  the 
most  serious  consideration.  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  that  Dr.  Vandivers  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

September  4,   1962. 
Hon.   Claiborne  Pell, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  the  Arts,  Senate 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

U.S.  Senate  Office  Building.  Washington, 

DC. 

My  Dear  Senator  Pell:    Mr.  McClure  has, 

I  hope,  told  you  of  my  varied  efforts  to  reach 

Washington   in  time  to   appear  before   yoxir 

Subcommittee  on   the  Arts  as  a  witness  In 

the   hearings  concerning  Federal   assistance 

to    American    cultural    activities       I    deeply 

regret  my  inability  to  complete  the  trip,  and 

avail   mysef   of   the   opportunity  which   you 

graciously  offered  to  submit  a  statement  by 

mall. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  heartily 
In  favor  of  Federal  assistance  to  cultural  ac- 
tivities in  the  United  States.  Such  aid  is, 
I  think,  vital  to  the  continued  health  of  art. 
literature,  music,  theater,  sculpture — Indeed 
to  all  creative  and  learned  areas  Conse- 
quently I  am  In  favor  of  the  pending  bills, 
S.  1250,  "To  establish  the  U.S.  Arts  Founda- 
tion," S.  785,  'To  establish  a  program  of 
grants  to  States,"  and  S.  741,  "To  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Advisory 
CouncU  on  the  Arts."  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  they  should  go  further  and  specifically 
Include  literary  art  on  a  par  with  the  visual 
and  performing  arts. 

But  I  would  like  to  do  more  than  voice  sup- 
port for  the  present  bills.  The  fact  of  their 
existence,  the  fact  of  a  long  and  continuing 
discussion  of  Government's  role  in  fostering 
creative  and  liberal  arts.  Indicates  structural 
weaknesses  In  the  national  cultural  life. 
This  weakness  Is  largely  caused,  I  think,  by 
a  warping  dominance  of  one  section  of  the 
country  In  virtually  all  artistic  and  humane 
endeavors.  Eastern  domination  Is  about  to 
result  In  American  culture  becoming  stand- 
ardized, typed  along  Madison  Avenue- 
Broadway  lines  into  the  chrome-plated 
"shamism"  so  widely  criticized  abroad. 
More  than  that,  this  eastern  domination  Is 
robbing  America  of  an  essential  element  In 
Its  culture — regionalism.  The  United  States 
Is  too  large  to  have  a  standar,dized  national 
culture;  myriad  nationalities,  sections,  geo- 
graphical areas  all  have  something  to  add  to 
the  cultural  pattern.  Regionalism  Is  a  main- 
stay of  American  music,  art,  and  letters. 
Regionalism  will  not  flourish,  of  course,  In  a 
centralized  atmosphere. 

You  have  heard,  I'm  sure,  that  many 
artists,  musicians,  and  writers  fear  Govern- 
ment assistance  lest  it  grow  into  Govern- 
ment dictatorship.  Although  probably 
groundless,  this  fear  Is  nonetheless  real  and 
must  be  considered  in  any  proposed  program 
of  Federal  encouragement.  For  this  reason, 
local  responsibility  must  be  paramount  In 
all  efforts,  and  should  do  much  to  encourage 
regionalism. 

I  notice  that  through  each  of  the  three 
pending  bills,  a  question  persists  as  to  Just 
what  the  Government  can  do  to  help  art, 
music,  and  letters  without  frightening  their 
practitioners.  Permit  me  to  suggest  that  the 
creation   of    a   U.S.    Arts    Foundation,    or   a 
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Federal  Advisory  C'ntmcll  on  the  Arts,  or 
esen  donations  to  States  will  not  answer  the 
question.  The  proposed  f^jundfitlon  will 
have  to  seek  legitlrrate  projects,  presumably 
from  the  Advi.wry  i>)uncll.  but  the  Council 
might  conceivably  be  composed  of  biased 
members  whose  advice  ought  to  be  lenored 
Many  States  do  not  have  either  the  interest 
or  the  money  to  participate  in  any  CMmpre- 
henslve  cultural  de  elopment  program 

Lack  of  public  rot  cern  Is  perhaps  the  basic 
problem  And  her'  the  Oo\eri-.ment  can 
m.ike  a  vital  contribution  In  America  cul- 
ture in  general  Is  toi  often  regarded  as  unim- 
portant, "6l!5.«;y,"  or  prjsslbly  subversive  In 
some  inexplicable  way.  Artists,  poets, 
vPTlters,  mvi-^iclans,  rre  frequently  considered 
by  their  Calvlnlst  contemporaries  as  drones, 
sponges  on  the  workers  of  the  country. 
They  consvune  wlti.out  gumg  anything  In 
return.  This  attitude  on  the  part  of  many 
Americans  at  home  and  abroad  makes  the 
rest  of  the  world  regard  us  as  rich,  gross  bar- 
barians. And  this  Idea  deflnltely  hampers 
our  attempt  to  persuade  the  world  that  our 
political  perception  Is  any  more  sophisti- 
cated than  our  artistic  perception.  Govern- 
ment encouragemei.t  of  cultural  actlvltie* 
can  help  change  ihU  attitude.  Rewao-ds, 
honors,  concern  foi  artists,  WTlters.  musi- 
cians, and  pcfets  will  gl\e  prestige  to  their 
calling  and  dignity  to  their  views.  And 
something  of  the  sort  muiit  be  done  If  quality 
and  high  standards  are  to  be  maintained  in 
the  face  of  creeping  Madison  Avenuelsm,  or, 
in  modern  parlance.  In  the  face  of  "kitsch." 

More  than  any  ot  ler  resource,  It  seems  to 
me  that  our  cultur?  is  an  exportable  item. 
Traveling  exhibits,  ihowlng  our  modern  art, 
models  of  our  current  architecture,  touring 
theatrical  groups,  tcurlng  orchestras,  Itiner- 
ant lecturers — all  of  these  help  to  show  the 
health  and  strength  of  the  American  mind. 
Otir  greatest  boast— -and  rightly  so — Is  free- 
dom of  thought.  There  Is  no  finer  way  to 
demonstrate  this  than  to  let  the  world  see 
our  artists  and  thinkers  In  action.  The  Gov- 
ernment should  certJilnly  undertake  to  subsi- 
dize both  foreign  ard  domestic  appearances 
and  performances  by  artists  and  men  of  let- 
ters. I  want  to  emphasize  that  domestic 
appearances  are  vital.  Much  of  American 
culture  Is  missed  Ir  the  rural  and  Isolated 
areas  of  the  country.  Too  many  Americans 
never  have  an  opportunity  to  see  a  good 
play,  hear  g^xxl  music,  view  an  art  exhibit, 
hear  a  stimulating  t.vlk  If  our  culture  Is  to 
maintain  Its  hone.'Jt ,'.  Is  tn  survive  that  cur- 
rent trend  toward  easy  thinking  and  shod- 
dy craft.smanshlp.  It  must  draw  strength 
from  the  wliole  Nation.  To  do  that  It  must 
reach  more  people  tian  It  presently  does 

Let  me  make  a  ?p»clfic  proposal,  one  which 
will.  I  hope,  offer  a  means  of  stimulating  all 
artistic  and  humanistic  work,  provide  suit- 
able national  leadership  for  all  cultural  ac- 
tivities, afford  d;pr.:;y  nnd  honor  to  art'-.^ts, 
writers,  musicians,  r  ;  d  ;  'e<=frve  the  essentia', 
regionalism.  In  br;rf  "  mspectfully  uree 
the  creation  of  a  National  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Letters.  TTils  Acadi?my  m.lght  be  pat- 
terned on  the  Natlo:aal  Academy  of  Sciences, 
itself  a  Government-sponsored  organization 
created  during  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  to  8er%e  as  a  scientific  advisory 
body.  The  NatloneJ  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters  should  be  created  for  the  same  pur- 
pose— to  serve  as  a  national  advl^nry  body 
on  cultural  matters.  Like  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  the  Academy  of  Art  .  and 
Letters  should  be  composed  of  members  from 
all  the  performing  and  visual  arts,  and  vari- 
ous elements  of  letters  These  members 
should  be  grouped  In  sections,  each  of  which 
would  nomln.Tte  it.s  own  members  and  over- 
all membership  In  the  Academy  should  be 
highly  restricted.  Election  to  the  Academy 
would  confer  high  distinction,  since  It  would 
represent  approval  of  an  artist's  or  writer's 
peers. 


The  Academy  could,  It  .seems  to  mr.  perform 
all  the  functions  of  a  Federal  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  the  Arts;  It  could  also,  through  the 
advice  of  Its  varlotis  sections,  give  direction 
and  advice  to  .State  and  local  cultural  pro- 
prams.  In  addition,  it  could  provide  ex- 
tremely competent  Judgment  or^  pmject.s, 
performers    and    Institutions 

A  fund  should  be  provided,  possibly 
through  some  organization  like  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  from  which  the  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Letters  could  channel 
money  to  Individuals  and  organizations  to 
stimulate  creative  and  humane  work  This 
Is  absolutely  essential,  since  it  Is  dlscour- 
aglngly  dllTicult  for  artists,  musicians,  and 
writers  to  obtain  financial  help  in  a  scientific 
age. 

There  are  objections  to  this  sort  of  acad- 
emy. Some  fear  that  It  might  degenerate 
Into  a  sort  of  cultural  dictatorship,  an  ag- 
gregation of  Intellectual  snobs.  The  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  has  not  followed 
that  pattern,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  a  sister 
academy  should  depart  from  precedent.  The 
key,  I  think,  lies  in  self-government  of  the 
Academy.  In  the  election  of  members  and 
ofBcers  and  In   national   representation. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  the  Government 
could  do  which  would  more  effectively  aid 
and  support  cultural  activities  the  country 
over  than  to  create  the  National  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Letters  and  provide  funds  for  proj- 
ects It  might  deem  worthy  of  subsidy. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  emph:i.size  something 
which  I  think  Is  too  often  forgotten  in  the 
present  concern  for  science.  I  live  in  a  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  Houston.  Tex.,  which  Is 
about  to  be  traJisformed  by  the  NASA 
Manned  Space  Craft  Center.  This  Center  has 
attracted  to  Houston  and  the  Hotis'on  area 
tremendously  able  scientists.  It  Is  reem- 
phaslzing  the  Importance  of  all  scientific  ac- 
tivities and  has  vitalized  scientific  re.search 
on  local  campuses.  Unfortunately  it  is  not 
attracting  to  Houston  ctimparable  minds  in 
art,  music,  or  letters.  Nor  is  the  emphasis  on 
science  producing  a  concurrent  emphasis  on 
the  humanities.  This  is  not.  of  course,  a 
problem  peculiar  to  Houston — it  is  a  national 
problem. 

Most  of  our  attention  is  f(xused  on  science 
and  what  .science  can  do  for  the  future. 
and  very  little  attention  Is  directed  toward 
what  science  Is  doing  to  our  culture 

And  yet  a  scientist  at  Rice  University 
the  eminent  Dr  'Wr.llam  V  Houston,  under- 
stands thoroughly  that  learning  is  rea'.'.y 
Indivisible  In  a  recent  article  he  said  "One 
may  also  observe  that  although  the  sphinx 
and  the  pyramids  of  Eeypt  survive  a.s  his- 
torical monument.s,  the  methods  of  the  ueht, 
the  philosophies  of  life  that  grew  up  con- 
currently In  Palestine  and  Greece  are  now 
so  basic  to  our  philosophy  and  out  mental 
activity  today  that  we  rarely  pause  to  re- 
member their  sources.  Although  the  monu- 
ments are  impressive,  the  pattern  of  thought 
IS  more  fundamental.  It  may  well  be  that 
when  the  25th  century  looks  b.ack  on  the 
20th.  otir  tremendous  enpmeerlng  achieve- 
ments will  be  superseded  and  our  multi- 
plicity of  gadeets  obsolete,  but  tlie  influen- 
tial and  persisting  clement  of  this  century 
of  science  wlU  be  striking  new  ways  of 
thinking  about  the  physical  world,  in  think- 
ing about  our  relationship  to  it,  and,  moet 
fundamentally,  of  thinking  about  ourselves 
and  of  our  reiatlonslv.p  to  the  other  human 
beings  In  It."  In  this  article  Dr.  Houston 
recf.gnlzes  that  if  we  continue  to  pursue 
un  understanding  of  physical  nature,  we 
must  pursue  also  an  understanding  of  man 
and  man's  intelligence  and  character.  With- 
(jut  a  counterpoise  of  art  and  htimanlsm. 
science  will  lapse  Into  barbarotis  technology. 
For  this  reason  Government  support  of  arts 
and  letters  is  not  wasteful.  It  is  prudent 
patriotism. 


Thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  submitting 
this  statement. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Pran-k  E    VANDivrm. 


TRADE  EJ:PAKSI0N  ACT  OF  1&62 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11970)  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  through 
international  trade  a^-reemeiiLs  and 
through  adjustment  as.^;siance  to  domes- 
tic industn--.  agriculture,  and  labor  and 
for  other  puroose.s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimois  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection   it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  Pre.'Jident.  I 
am  informed  that  certain  Senators  have 
amendments  lo  offer  to  the  bil'..  I  ^tould 
hope  they  Vii'.l  come  to  the  Senate  and 
offer  such  -amendments,  so  that  the  Sen- 
ate can  get  dcwn  to  the  consideration  of 
the  pending  business. 


SO\'lET  NOW  HAS  CUBA 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  Pre.^ideni.  yester- 
day there  was  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Sunday  Star  an  article  by  William 
L.  Ryan,  a  very  competent  correjponder.t 
for  the  Associated  Press  T:-.:s  was  a 
special  item,  under  the  Utle  "Soviet  Now 
Has  Cuba:  Tc  Stay  Unless  Ejected,  '  with 
the  subtitle  "Review  of  Tight  Grip 
Produces  Shock;  Red  Pros  m  Charge, 
Castro  Due  To  Go." 

This  is  one  of  the  most  informative 
and  complete  articles  on  the  Cuban 
situation  I  have  seen  in  quite  some  time. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
included  in  its  entirety  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  bein.?  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
SovirT    Now    Has    Cuba;    To    Stat    Unless 

EJECTrj>— RjniEW   OF  Tight  Grip  Producls 

Shock,  Red  Pros  in  Cuarge,  Casteo  I>cz 

To  Go 

(By  WUllam  L.  Ryan) 

Moscow  today  Just  about  owns  Cuba — lock, 
stock,  barrel  and  beard. 

Inexorably,  Soviet  communism  is  closing 
its  steel  grip.  Challenging  the  United 
States  In  the  sensitive  Caribbean  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  Moscow  has  given  the 
world  a  lesson  in  Imperialism. 

■When  the  Riassians  colonize,  they  colonize 
for  good.  Short  of  armed  Invasion,  there 
seems  little  hope  of  prying  the  Communists 
out  of  a  base  90  miles  from  U.S    shores 

The  Soviet  takeover  will  be  complete  when 
Fidel  Castro  Is  shi  ved  aside,  along  with  his 
26th  of  July  movement  revolutionaries  Tlv.a 
will  he  a  slow  E.nd  cautious  process,  but  signs 
of  party  conflict  axe  clear. 

Daily.  Mr.  Castro  appears  more  and  more 
In  the  role  of  a  bumbling  and  confused  man. 
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loudly  demanding  everything  his  own  way. 
but  bowing  to  what  he  now  calls  the  collec- 
tive leadership.  He  has  lost  much  popular 
support  Havana  reports  suggest  only  20 
percent  of  the  people  back  him  now.  That 
is  much  more  than  the  percentage  backing 
the  old  guard  Communists,  but  they  do  not 
need  popular  support  They  have  their  tight. 
disciplined,  spy-ridden  organization — and 
they  have  Moscow  on  their  side 

The  Communists  are  patient.  They  can 
wait  until  popular  disillusion  and  economic 
chaos  make  Mr.  Castro  no  longer  important. 
They  are  letting  him  shoulder  the  blame 
for  Cuba's  internal  woes.  They  are  letting 
his  entourage  of  'New  Communists" — men 
like  Ernesto  ( Clie  ;  Guevara,  Fidel's  brother 
Raul  Castro  and  others  of  his  Sierra  Maestre 
revolution  following  —hang  themselves  with 
ropes  fashioned  of  their  own  confusion  The 
time  will  come  when  Mr  Castro  can  safely 
be  removed. 

A  close  examinr.tion  of  just  how  tightly 
the  Soviet  Communist  grip  has  seized  the 
pearl  of  the  Antilles  produces  a  sense  of 
shock.  FYom  documents  and  official  regime 
statements,  and  from  reports  of  diplomatic 
travelers,  this  picture  emerges  ul  a  C'uba  as 
tightly  bound  to  Moscow  as  is  Bulgaria: 

The  rag-tag  26th  of  July  army  of  bearded 
rdmantics  who  marched  into  Havana  Janu- 
ary 2.  1959  is  no  more  In  its  place  is  a  force 
of  about  300.000.  made  up  of  more  than 
50  000  trained  regular  and  a  heavily  armed 
miUtia  The  training  is  by  Communist  bloc 
officer*  The  equipment  is  modern  The 
discipline  is  strict  and  S<.)viet  style.  The 
facilities  are  installed  and  expanded  by  Rus- 
sians and   East   Europeans 

Even  now  the  army  has  political  commis- 
sars, carbon  copies  of  the  "politruk"  officers 
of  east  bloc  armies,  assigned  to  nail  down 
party  authority.  One  group  of  750  "revolu- 
tionary instructors"  was  graduated  this 
month  from  a  special  school  and  is  being  in- 
fused into  the  army  Mr  Castro  says  their 
mission  is  to  "teach  the  class  struggle  char- 
acter of  the  revolution"  to  the  army. 

Havana  is  ringed  by  military  hardware. 
manned  by  Russians  and  Cubans  The  Rus- 
sians paid  cash  for  former  estates  nefu-  Ha- 
vana, and  the  belief  is  the  areas  will  be  used 
for  antiaircraft  batteries  and  rocket-launch- 
ing site.  S'lviet  radar.  Russian-manned. 
ch^'cks  all  flights  Etozens  of  Soviet  Mig 
fighters  have  been  shipped  in  and  the  num- 
ber may  reach  200  Cubans  are  trained  to 
use  them.  A  parachute  corps  will  be  sent  to 
Russia  to  complete  training  And  military 
equipment  pours  in,  along  with  thousands  of 
"technicians." 

THE    ECONOMY 

Moscow  owns  the  economy  Fantastic 
numbers  of  trucks.  Jeeps  and  other  vehicles 
pour  In  from  the  Red  bloc,  each  batch  mak- 
ing Cuba  more  dependent  upon  Soviet  petro- 
leum shipments. 

Imports  for  1962  from  the  USSR,  include: 
Wheat  flour,  cereal  grains,  edible  oils,  canned, 
frozen  and  cured  meats,  condensed  milk,  baby 
foods,  rice,  butter,  lard,  peas,  canned  fish, 
beans,  potiitoes,  fertilizer,  rayon  and  other 
textiles.  superphosphates.  trucks.  Jeeps, 
buses,  tractors,  a  petroleum  tanker,  rice  har- 
vesters, machine  tools,  power  shovels,  grad- 
ers, bulldozers,  compressors,  rolled  steel,  tin- 
plate,  steel  pipes,  cast  iron,  cardboard,  raw 
materials  for  soap  manufacture,  cement, 
lubricants,  ammonlxim  nitrate  and  even  con- 
tainers for  sugar 

Czechoslovakia  Is  sending  textile  yarns, 
artificial  leather,  steel  prcxlucts,  chemicals, 
glass,  foodstuffs,  newsprint,  buses,  tractors, 
trucks,  and  tow  trucks,  machinery  and  tools. 
diesel  motors,  electronic  units  Red  China 
sends  soybeans,  rice,  canned  meat  medicines. 
Hungary.  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Poland 
send  food.  The  bloc  also  sends  swurms  of 
technical  assistants. 

Cuba's  sugar  goes  to  the  bloc  in  part  pay- 
ment.    The  sugar  industry,  always  the  back- 


bone of  the  Cuban  economy,  is  dominated 
completely  by  the  Soviet  bloc.  Bloc  equip- 
ment runs  the  refineries. 

The  island,  therefore,  now  Is  practically 
wholly  dependent  on  world  communism. 
JUCF.i,  the  regime's  "coordination  and  In- 
spection board,"  is  a  central  plan  body 
modeled  on  the  Soviet  Gosplan — state  plan- 
ing board. 

AGRirm.TURE 

In  a  May  1961  speech  to  farmers.  Prime 
Minister  Castro  ridiculed  the  idea  that  farms 
would  be  collectivized.  He  said:  "The  revo- 
lution would  never  do  such  a  foolish  thing. 
•  •  ♦  Although  this  is  a  Socialist  revolution, 
the  land  will  not  be  socialized.  •  •  *  If  a 
farmer  prefers  to  keep  his  bit  of  land,  then 
the  revolution  will  never  try  to  socialize  it." 
An  agrarian  reform  law  a  year  before  had 
broken  up  big  holdings  for  distribution. 
Pe.i.^.mts,  in  order  to  make  any  economic 
sense  of  their  production,  had  to  form  co- 
operatives, especially  in  such  fields  as  sugar, 
coffee,  rice,  and  cattle  raising.  The  number 
of  cooperatives  grew  to  622. 

As  late  as  2  months  ago,  Mr.  Castro  re- 
peated the  pledge  against  collectivization. 
Tlien  he  changed  his  mind — or  it  was 
changed  for  him. 

Last  mcnth.  he  told  a  sugar  cooperative 
conference  that  distribution  of  land  to  the 
peasants  would  mean  destruction  of  the  revo- 
lution. Nor  was  the  cooperatives'  idea  prac- 
tical, either  The  answer  had  to  be  "people's 
farms" — a  copy  of  the  Soviet  state  farm  idea 
In  which  the  government  owns  the  land 
and  the  pe.asant  becomes  a  sort  of  farm- 
factory  w(irker  There  were  already  300  "peo- 
ples  farms  "  Mr.  Castro  indicated  the 
regime  would  collectivize  all  the  cooperatives 
so  that,  in  his  words,  the  farmer  would  be 
a  real  proletarian  and  get  rid  of  his  instinc- 
tive impulse  to  own  land. 

As  In  other  Communist  lands,  production 
quotas  are  laid  down.  Norms  are  set  for 
cattle  and  livestock  reproduction,  and  as  In 
the  other  lands,  the  big  drawback  is  that  the 
cattle  cannot  read  instructions.  The  econ- 
omy is  prey  to  all  the  ills  that  afflict  other 
Communist  agriculture. 

LABOR 

ReKinientation  is  on  the  Soviet  model. 
The  workingman  Is  subject  to  production 
quotas.  "Socialist  emulation."  the  speedup 
device  Invented  by  Moscow,  was  formally  in- 
troduced April  16  The  speedup  worker  is 
known  as  distinguished  worker. 

The  Cuban  Workers  Central  directs  25 
national  unions  and  automatically  approves 
what  the  regmie  orders.  As  in  other  Com- 
munist counCTies.  it  does  not  represent  the 
labor  force,  but  the  state.  Workers  are  sub- 
jected to  lectures,  work  discipline,  warnings 
about  such  things  as  a  "formal  bureaucratic 
attitude"  They  are  punished  for  lateness 
or  absenteeism.  Directors  are  punished  for 
failing  to  make  quotas  or  for  distorting 
figures. 

Cards  were  issued  August  15  to  all  workers 
over  18.  The  Information  about  each  worker 
took  up  15  pages.  Fourteen  pages  went  Into 
regime  files.  The  workers  got  the  15th  as 
his  card.     He  cannot  work  without  it. 

Before  the  Castro  era,  few  women  In  Cuba 
did  heavy  labor.  Now  they — along  with 
workers,  students  and  even  aged  people — 
are  dragooned  into  "Socialist  Sundays." 
They  are  supposed  to  be  volunteers  to  save 
sugar  crops.  Women  also  cut  hay,  pick 
coffee  and  cotton  and  do  other  agricultural 
labor. 

Mr  Castro  announced  a  year  ago  plans  for 
a  system  of  'corrective  labor"  for  prisoners, 
sounding  much  like  the  forced  labor  of  other 
Red  nations. 

The  regime  constantly  nags  workers  about 
greater  production.  There  is  even  a  board 
of  "volunteers"  supervising  sports,  called 
'•Listo  para  Veneer"  (Ready  To  Win).  This 
copies  the  Soviet  organization  Gotov  (initials 


standing    for    "Ready    for    Labor    and    De- 
fense") . 

YOUTH 

Cuba  now  has  a  Communist  Youth  Union. 
with  the  same  cell  structure  which  marks 
the  Soviet  Young  Communist  League  (Kom- 
somol). Its  purpose,  said  Mr  Castro,  Is  to 
"mold  youth  Into  a  Communist  atti- 
tude •  •  •  war  against  intrigue  •  •  • 
against  gossip,  against  rumors  behind  the 
back   •    •    •    to  correct  errors  of  others   " 

There  Is  an  organization  committee  con- 
trolling all  activities  of  students  during  both 
school  and  vacation  time.  It  guards  against 
absenteeism,  watches  student  unions,  mo- 
bilizes students  for  work  in  the  fields,  pro- 
vides monitors  to  watch  teachers,  presides 
over  sports  and  all  student  activities 

INTERNAL     ENEMIES 

All  the  Ills  of  an  emerging  Communist 
regime  afflict  Cuba:  shortages,  hoarding, 
black  marketing,  clandestine  slaughter  of 
livestock.  Those  who  complain  are  labeled 
"enemies  of  the  people," 

In  a  Catholic  country,  the  regime  goes 
slowly  about  cracking  down  on  religion, 
Mr.  Castro  proclaims  religious  freedom,  but 
church  activities  are  curtailed  and  confined 
inside  church  buildings. 

The  regime  carries  on  a  gigantic  indoc- 
trination campaign.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Communist  manuals  are  distributed 
Communist  boss  Bias  Roca's  "Fundamentals 
of  Socialism  in  Cuba"  was  distributed  In  ^ 
700.000  copies — 1  for  each  10  or  fewer 
persons. 

THE    APPARATUS 

In  prerevolutlonary  days,  the  ConrununisU 
played  ball  with  the  Batista  regime,  en- 
trenched themselves  in  the  labor  movement, 
and  even  opposed  the  26th  of  July  revolu- 
tionary movement  After  the  revolution,  the 
Popular  Socialist  (Communist)  Party  w.is 
the  only  organized  party  allowed  to  operate. 
It  Infiltrated  every  department  of  the  regime, 
up  to  the  highest  positions. 

A  year  ago  Mr.  Castro  announced — it 
seemed  a  bit  reluctantly — all  revolutionary 
organizations  would  be  merged  Into  one.  'he 
ORI  (Integrated  Revolutionary  Organiza- 
tions), This,  he  said,  would  eventually  be- 
come the  "united  party  of  the  Socialist  revo- 
lution." The  regime  laid  down  plans  for 
complete  control  of  the  economy  and  set  up 
"committees  of  defense" — more  than  a  half 
million  strong.  That  meant  1  spy  for 
every  12  Cubans,  man.  woman,  and  child. 
The  Communists  now  let  it  be  known  they 
regard  the  26th  of  July  movement  as  having 
been  "the  national  liberation  "  phase,  ac- 
cording to  Khrushchev-era  doctrine  The 
July  26  movement  is  defunct.  The  Com- 
munists hold  that  Cuba  has  entered  a  new 
stage  of  'building  socialism,"'  The  ORI,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  already  is  the  single 
party.  Organization  Is  going  forward  on  the 
time-tested  pyramid-cell  basis,  which  assures 
central  control.  When  the  united  party 
emerges  formally,  membership  will  be  lim- 
ited to  "those  who  fulfill  Leninist  condi- 
tions." 

There  has  been  conflict  between  the  wily 
old  guard  Communists  and  the  s<j-caned 
new  Communists  recruited  from  Mr.  Cas- 
tro's original  followers.  The  old  guarders. 
under  Red  Chieftain  Bias  Roca,  leave  little 
doubt  they  intend  to  rule.  Mr.  Roca  holds  a 
dominating  position  in  the  ORI,  although 
posts  In  the  secretariat  have  gone  to  Mr. 
Castro's  bearded  Corrununlsts  of  the  "new" 
group. 

Havana  radio  this  spring  admitted  there 
had  been  a  struggle,  calling  it  "a  battle 
which  culminated  in  the  dismissal  of  (Anl- 
bal)  Escalante  as  secretary  of  the  ORI."  Mr. 
Escalante,  an  old  line  Communist,  was  ex- 
pendable to  avoid  outward  signs  of  Internal 
conflict.     He  Is  now  in  Eastern  EJurope. 

The  fight  arose  over  Mr.  Castro's  loud  de- 
termination to  be  more  equal  than  his  sup- 
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poeed  equals  In  the  collective.  The  old 
guard  Communists  have  to  live  with  him, 
since  to  many  Cubans  and  Latin  ,^mer!can8 
he  symbolizes  national  so\erelgnty.  He  is 
also  the  only  man  In  the  regime  who  com- 
mands any  marked  degree  of  loyalty. 

THE     OUTLOOK 

On  the  surface,  Mr.  Castro  still  does  not 
appear  to  have  lost  any  of  his  authority,  but 
that  Is  only  a  surface  appearance.  The  old 
guard  Reds  weave  their  power  web  carefully, 
move  slowly.  The  time  Is  approaching  for 
the  final  phase  of  envelopment.  When  Mr. 
Castro's  presence  Is  no  longer  necessary, 
when  he  has  taken  all  the  blame  for  Cuba  s 
economic  disaster,  he  can  safely  be  put  aside, 
and  that  will  be  managed  by  men  responsible 
to  Moscow. 

Right  now.  Bias  Roca,  Carlos  Rodriguez 
and  old  guard  Communists  seem  to  be  spend- 
ing much  of  their  time  trying  to  outfox  Mr. 
Castro.  The  bearded  premier  appears  to 
fiounder  more  and  more  in  a  morass  of 
mlxed-up  Ideology.  Is  he  being  insidiously 
undermined  by  the  old  guard?  There  Is 
much  evidence  to  suggest  that  he  Is,  and 
he  seems  resentful. 

A  month  ago,  Mr.  Castro  addressed  a  con- 
gress of  secondary  school  students  and  found 
himself  embroiled  In  an  Incoherent  wrangle 
with  his  audience.  Mr,  Castro  had  men- 
tioned a  revolutionary  song  in  his  speech 
and  the  students  yelled  demands  that  he  sing 
It  Mr  Castro  argued  and  cursed  them  ob- 
scenely. 

"I  don't  know  how  to  sing.  I  wont  sing. 
That  Is  final  •  •  •  it's  Impossible  to  speak 
here."  He  let  out  another  string  of  pro- 
fanity. There  were  "Idiots"  around.  In  spite 
of  the  revolution,  he  shouted. 

Screams  and  laughter  greeted  his  words. 
It  was  8  minutes  before  the  students  could 
be  quieted  and  Mr,  Castro  could  get  on  with 
a  rambling,  sometimes  Incoherent  talk.  He 
may  have  been  drunk^ — or  he  may  have  been 
confused  and  angered  by  the  pressure  of 
forces  he  did  not  fully  understand,  forces 
threatening  him. 

When  Mr  Castro  finally  is  shoved  aside  It 
will  be  small  consolation  for  the  United 
States.  It  wUl  mean  Moscow's  domination 
Is  complete. 

Mr.  DIRKGEN  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  ab.'^encp  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Ran- 
dolph in  the  chair.".  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  or- 
dered 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 


URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 
ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr,  President,  last 
week  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the  mass 
transportation  bill  was  discussed.  I  op- 
posed that  bill. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  Senators 
to  what  the  proposal  has  already  done 
in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  In  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
there  is  a  publicly  operated  system, 
managed  and  directed  by  a  transit 
board.  The  Cleveland  Transit  Board 
definitely  had  in  mind  building  an  ex- 
tension of  the  transit  system  from  down- 
town Cleveland  to  the  Cleveland  Air- 
port. The  plan  was  in  the  makmi;  and 
in  the  process  of  being  executed     Then 


came  word  from  "V^'a-shineton  that  Con- 
L're.'^s  miGht  enact  a  law  that  would  m^ke 
available  fzifts  of  $2  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  every  $1  put  up  by  the 
local  people  for  the  improvement  of  ma.<5.<; 
tran.sportation.  As  could  have  been  ex- 
pected, the  Cleveland  Transit  Board, 
learning  that  a  largess  was  to  come  from 
Washington,  decided  to  postpone  the  de- 
velopment of  their  plan, 

I  now  wish  to  read  what  was  published 
by  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  with  re- 
gard to  the  subject: 

Excuses  Exploded 

When  Allen  J.  Lowe  and  Charles  P.  Lucas 
recently  switched  their  position  on  carrying 
through  with  their  proposal  to  extend  the 
CTS  rapid  transit  to  the  airport,  we  Indig- 
nantly demanded  the  real  reasons  for  their 
switch. 

So  far  they  have  given  none. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  feeble  exctises  which 
Lowe  gave  at  the  meeting  have  broken  down. 

Lowe  said  that  he  was  pinning  his  hopes 
for  financing  the  CTS  part  of  the  project  on 
the  Federal  Uansit  subsidy  bUl. 

Tills  multimillion-dollar  grab  bag  Is  an- 
other attempt  by  the  Federal  handout  kings 
to  Invade  the  field  of  local  authority  and  to 
load  us  with  new  mountains  of  debt. 

•  •  •  «  • 

Even  if  the  thing  should  lamentably  be 
passed  there's  no  promise  that  Cleveland 
would  get  allocations  from  it.  Every  large 
city  In  the  country  will  be  at  the  trough 
for  the  gravy  If  transit  subsidies  ever  are 
potired  out. 

The  malignancy  of  the  Federal  subsidy 
system,  whether  subsidies  actually  are  given 
or  not.  Is  seen  in  what  has  happened  here. 
The  mere  talk  of  a  possible  handout  is  used 
as  an  argument  against  doing  something 
locally  that  should  be  handled  locally. 

Lowe's  other  explanation  for  his  switch. 
In  which  fellow  CTS  Board  Member  Lucas 
followed,  was  that  until  1970  the  CTS  couldnX 
have  enough  funds  for  its  part  of  the  ex- 
tension costs,  even  with  the  special  econ- 
omies that  they  had  supported  earlier.  But 
he  admitted  last  week  that  he  had  forgotten 
that  the  CTS  could  help  its  financing  through 
equipment  trust  certificates. 

Again  we  call  for  a  rescinding  by  Lucas 
and  Lowe  of  their  September  6  action  so 
they  can  put  the  rapid  transit  extension  back 
on  the  track 

The  editorial  clearly  and  properly  de- 
scribes what  the  ultimate  impact  of  the 
proposed  Federal  handout  will  be.  Here 
is  a  community  that  contemplated  the 
extension  of  its  rapid  transit  system 
without  Federal  aid  They  were  in  the 
process  of  going  forward.  A  plan  had 
been  developed.  The  objective  sought 
was  clearly  in  miiid.  But  along  comes 
the  Federal  Government  with  the  pro- 
posal: "We  will  give  you  money  for 
which  you  will  have  to  pay  nothing." 

What  do  Senators  expect  the  transit 
board  to  do?  Perhaps  the  board  could 
have  risen  to  high  patriotic  levels  by 
saying  to  those  in  authority  in  Wa<?h- 
ington.  "We  will  not  ask  for  your  largess. 
We  will  build  the  system  ourselves  " 

But  two  of  the  members  of  the  board 
thought  that  it  would  be  best  for  Cleve- 
land and  the  country  to  wait,  thus  giv- 
ing encouragement  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  begin  the  proposed  new  plan 
of  buying  buses,  trolleys,  and  terminals 
for  every  crossroad  community  in  the 
United  States, 

Where  will  it  lead''  If  the  Federal 
Government  intends  to  give  money  to 
goveiTimental   bodies   for   the   develop- 


ment of  their  transportation  systems,  in 
my  judgment  there  will  be  only  one  end, 
and  that  is  Federal  governmental  owner- 
ship of  the  system. 

What  a  frightening,  dampening,  de- 
pressing impact.  Here  are  people  who 
wish  to  be  independent.  They  wish  to 
.solve  their  own  problems  and  to  do 
things  in  the  true  American  way.  They 
are  dissuaded  from  following  that  course 
by  the  bait  held  dangling  by  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  the  administration.  They 
are  told,  "Do  not  be  mdependent.  Do 
not  be  self-reliant.  Wait  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  give  you  things  for 
nothing." 

How  can  we  compare  that  philosophy 
with  the  philosophy  of  the  men  who.  175 
years  ago,  on  the  17th  day  of  September, 
wTOte  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States? 

Did  they  contemplate  this  policy  of 
largesse  and  gifts  by  our  Government? 
Were  they  cringing  jjersons  who  de- 
I>ended  upon  gifts,  or  were  they  coura- 
geous individualists  who  believed  in  the 
free  enterprise  system  and  thai  our  Na- 
tion would  triumph,  and  that  the  wel- 
fare of  our  people  would  be  promoted? 

The  questions  answer  themselves. 

What  we  are  doing  today  is  in  com- 
plete conflict  with  everything  that  was 
done  by  those  men  who  signed  the  Con- 
stitution on  September  17, 1787. 

I  regret  that  this  is  happening  in  my 
city  of  Cleveland,  but  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  the  chairman  of  the  Cleveland 
Transit  Board  has  announced  his  will- 
ingness to  appear  before  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  and  there  to  opF>ose  the 
bill. 

A  "chocolate  drop"  was  held  out.  It  is 
sweet  on  the  outside,  but  within  there  is 
poison — poison  to  our  system.  It  will  be 
swallowed  by  many.  They  will  take  it 
with  great  glee,  but  the  ultimate  price 
to  be  paid,  in  my  judgment,  eventually 
will  be  a  loss  of  every  right  and  liberty 
that  our  forefathers  had  in  mind  175 
years  ago  when  they  signed  the  Consti- 
tution. 


TRADE  EXPANSION   ACT  OF   1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11970)  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  through 
international  trade  agreements  and 
through  adjustment  as.sistance  to  domes- 
tic industry,  agriculture,  and  labor,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr  President.  I  rise 
today  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  soon  this  body  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  the  Trade  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1962.  This  measure  gener- 
ally is  just  referred  to  as  the  trade  bill. 

"To  call  it  the  Trade  Adjustment  Act  of 
1962  is  truly  an  appropriate  name  for  it 
is  an  adjustment  in  every  true  sense  of 
the  word.  It  means  that  America  is  ad- 
justing its  thinking  to  modern  day  living, 
and  is  looking  to  the  future  for  her  peo- 
ple to  insure  more  jobs,  more  business, 
and  a  stronger  all-around  economy. 

I  should  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Pre5J- 
dent,  that  some  of  the  ideas  in  this  Trade 
Adjustment  Act  proposal  are  not  neces- 
sarily new.  in  that  recommendations 
were  made  in   March    1960.   when   the 
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Special  Committee  on  Unemployment 
Problems  submitted  its  report  to  the 
Senate.  This  committee,  of  which  I  was 
proud  to  serve  as  a  member,  was  chaired 
.>o  ably  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy].  One 
of  the  aspects  of  the  Trade  Adjustment 
Act  of  1962  which  some  have  widely  dis- 
cusj"ed  with  possible  apprehension  is  the 
adjustment  assistance  section  of  the  bill. 

I  point  out  at  this  time  that  if  it  nad 
not  been  for  the  able  cooperation  of  the 
distiiiguished  Senator  from  Teimessec 
I  Mr.  Gore,  that  this  section  probably 
would  have  been  stricken  from  the  bill. 
The  adm::::.>trat;on  owes  him  a  special 
vote  of  gratitude  and  commendation  be- 
cause I  know  the  struggle  he  went 
through  in  order  to  make  it  possible  to 
report  the  bill  in  it^  present  form. 

Mr,  GORE.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ;• 

Mr.  HARTKE      I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  President,  I  am  in- 
deed grateful  for  the  generosity  of  my 
friend  the  able  Senator  from  Indiana. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  in  general  I  have 
been  m  full  and  strong  support  of  the 
Kennedy  admmistration  m  the  field  of 
foreign  policy,  m  the  field  of  interna- 
tional economics,  and  in  the  field  of  mu- 
tual assistance  with  our  allies  and  friends 
of  the  free  world. 

Upon  occasion,  conscientious  convic- 
tion has  led  me  into  opposition  to  thf> 
position  of  the  administration  on  do- 
mestic affairs.  Perhaps  it  is  in  recol- 
lection of  some  of  these  events  that  my 
distinguished  friend  now  expresses  this 
gratitude  for  my  cooperation  in  this 
case.  I  appreciate  it  \t,ry  much.  I 
thaiik  him 

Mr.  HARTKE,  I  say  thi.s  m  full  rec- 
ogniuon  of  the  manr.er  m  which  the 
Senator  conduct.^  himself  not  only  in 
committee,  but  also  on  che  flooi  of  the 
Senate  m  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
people  of  the  United  Stat-es  in  every  as- 
pect and  on  every  subject"  of  legislation. 

I  know  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  appreciates  the  fine  coop- 
eration of  the  Senator,  and  realizes  that 
in.  this  case  the  Trade  Adjustment  Act 
of  1962  would  not  have  reached  the  floor 
in  its  present  form  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  singular  cooperation  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee. 

I  have  no  apprehension  about  this  part 
of  the  bill.  Our  Special  Committee  on 
Unemployment  Problems  made  this  same 
recommendation  m  1960 — during  the 
2d  .';e.'<.-;ion  of  the  86th  Conmes.s — and 
I  quote  from  the  committee  report,  page 
124  No.  6'b'  : 

Enactment  of  adjustment  legislation  to  re- 
lieve the  impact  of  International  trade  poli- 
cies on  employees,  business,  and  communi- 
ties adversely  affected. 

♦ 

I  am  proud  that  the  authors  of  tlie 
Trade  Adjustment  Act  of  1962  have  seen 
fit  to  incorporate  the  Special  Committee 
on  Unemployment  ProtDlems  recommen- 
dation, for  the  adjustment  a.'^sistance 
section  of  the  Trade  Adjustment  Act 
does  just  this. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  House 
Wavs  and  Means  Comnntte*'  and  like 
t<"stimony  bf^forr-  the  Senate  F'lnancc 
Committee  the  Honorablr  Luther 
H'.)di''^^-    our  able  and  distinpu;.^b.<~d  Sec- 


retary of  Commerce  stated  during  the 
House  hearings: 

I  have  explained  why  I  do  not  expect  many 
firms  or  workers  to  be  adversely  affected  by 
trade  agreements  negotiated  under  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act.  Bui  re.ilism  requires  that  we 
be  prepared  fjr  local  instances  in  which  firms 
or  workers  s.iffer  hardship  as  a  result  of  In- 
creased imports. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  special 
responsibility  to  such  firms  and  workers. 
For  their  hardship  can  be  directly  traced  to 
a  specific  action  undertaken  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  good  of  all — the  lowering  of 
trade  restrictions  in  order  to  open  up  new 
markets  for  our  goods  abroad.  As  the  Presi- 
dent has  said,  no  industry  or  work  force 
should  be  made  a  sacrificial  victim  for  the 
benefit  of  the  national  welfare.  No  small 
group  of  firms  and  workers  should  be  made 
to  bear  the  full  burden  of  the  costs  of  a 
program  whose  great  benefits  enrich  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

Tariff  relief  Is  not  always  a  satisfactory  or 
.'iufficipnt  remedy  for  the  Import  problem.  I 
believe  that  trade  adjustment  assistance  can 
and  will  be  a  most  effective,  supplementary 
device.  Tariff  relief  without  positive  action 
may  protect  an  inefficient  company  that  can- 
not compete.  Escape-clause  relief  should  be 
only  a  short-term  remedy,  used  only  In 
extraordinary  circumstances  to  allow  time 
for  adjustments  to  foreign  competition.  Ad- 
justment assistance  is  designed  to  help  firms 
■.o  .idjust  on  a  more  permanent  basis. 

Further,  Mr.  Piesident,  Hon.  Arthur 
J.  Goldberg,  former  Secretary  of  Labor, 
acciimi)anied  by  the  Honorable  W.  Wil- 
lard  Wirtz.  testified  as  to  the  need  and 
the  reasons  for  the  adjustment  assistance 
phase  of  the  Trade  Adjustment  Act.  In 
his  testimony  before  the  Hoirse  Ways  and 
Means  Committee — hearings  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  87th 
Coni^ress.  2d  session,  on  H.R.  9900, 
part  II.  page  726 — Secretary  Goldberg 
said :  *.  ' 

Tlie  reasons  for  proposing  a  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  program:  The  United 
States  has  traditionally  recognized  that  some 
protection  should  be  given  to  American 
firms  and  workers  who  are  faced  with  serious 
Import  competition.  However,  until  now 
that  protection  has  been  exclusively  sup- 
plied by  tariffs  or  other  Import  restrictions 
which  had  the  effect  of  restricting  foreign 
competition  and  generally  subsidizing  InefB- 
cient  domestic  producers. 

There  are  situations  where  such  restric- 
tions are  still  appropriate.  As  Secretary 
Hodges  and  Under  Secretary  Ball  have  tes- 
tified, the  proposed  act  retains  these  tradi- 
tional protective  features — the  reservation 
of  items  from  tariff  negotiations,  the  adjust- 
ment of  Imports  which  threaten  national 
.security,  and  where  no  other  solution  is  pos- 
.sible,  the  increa.se  or  imposition  of  duties  or 
restrictions  on  imports  which  are  found  to 
be  causing  or  threaten  to  cause  serious  injury 
to  an  Industry. 

However,  such  features  are  no  longer  ade- 
quate as  the  only  or  even  primary  means  of 
responding  to  Import  competition.  They 
are  inadequate  because  they  do  not  provide 
sufficient  flexibility  in  adjusting  to  changing 
patterns  of  International  trade.  The  United 
States  needs  the  means  to  assist  American 
firms  and  workers  to  adjust  to  the  competi- 
tion they  face.  Only  in  this  way  can  our 
trade  continue  to  grow  to  the  maximum 
advantage  of  ourselves  and  our  trading  part- 
ners. Only  In  this  way  can  we  adequately 
assist  those  Americans  who  find  themselves 
xinable  to  compete  with  imports. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  would 
provide  the  necessary  means  to  assist  firms 
and  workers  to  adjust  to  import  competition. 
Let  me  emphasize  that  such  adjustment  does 


not  necessarily  mean  a  change  of  Jobs  or 
line  of  production.  It  may  mean  simply 
increased  efficiency  or  skill  in  one  b  present 
work  or  business  so  that  foreign  competition 
can  be  met  in  the  marketplace  and  not  shut 
off  at  the  port  of  entry. 

Let  me  also  emphasize  that  the  Presidents 
program  will  not  Involve  the  creation  of  a 
vast  Government  bureaucracy.  To  a  great 
extent  It  will  utilize  the  services  and  facil- 
ities of  existing  programs  and  agencies 
throughout  the  Federal  establishment  as  well 
as  State  agencies.  Moreover,  it  will  not  be 
a  program  of  permanent  Government  pater- 
liallsm.  It  will  be.  Instead,  as  the  President 
has  stated,  "a  program  to  afford  time  for 
American  adaptability  and  American  resil- 
iency to  assert  themselves." 

The  importance  attached  to  affording  time 
for  change  is  illustrated  by  one  of  the  most 
significant  of  the  adjustment  features — the 
"staging"  requirement  contained  In  section 
243.  Under  this  section,  In  order  to  enable 
American  firms  and  workers  to  adjust  to 
the  effects  of  reductions  or  elimination  of 
duties  or  other  import  restrictions,  such  re- 
ductions or  eliminations  would  be  put  into 
effect  at  a  rate  no  greater  than  that  of  equal 
annual  Installments  over  a  5-year  period. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  overall  effects  of 
our  expanded  trade  policy  will  benefit  An.eri- 
can  workers.  However,  Its  Immediate  effect* 
on  somp  Industries,  firms,  and  workers  may 
be  adverse.  Some  workers  may  lose  their 
Jobs,  and  for  some  of  these,  their  hope  of  re- 
employment may  depend  on  their  acquiring  a 
new  skill,  or  changing  to  another  Industry; 
some  may  even  have  to  move  to  a  different 
location.  This  occurrence,  however,  is  com- 
mon in  our  competitive  economy. 

We  do  not  expect  that  many  workers  will 
lose  their  jobs  because  of  tariff  concessions 
In  the  years  ahead.  The  gradualness  with 
which  such  concessions  will  be  put  Into 
effect  will  greatly  minimize  any  displace- 
ment. While  our  estimates  are  quite  rough, 
we  believe  that  an  average  of  less  than  18,0C0 
per  year  would  be  laid  off  because  of  Increased 
imports  in  the  5  years  of  the  proposed  bUls 
operation.  In  this  connection  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Increased  numbers  of  work- 
ers will  find  employment  due  to  new  export 
opportunities  opened  up  by  the  new  legis- 
lation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  numbers  in- 
clude not  only  those  who  will  be  affected  by 
tariff  concessions  under  the  proposed  bill  but 
a  substantial  percentage  who  will  be  affected 
by  concessions  already  granted. 

It  should  also  be  recognized  that  this  esti- 
mate of  the  average  number  who  will  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  Imports  is  only  two  and 
one-half  one-hundredths  of  1  percent  of  the 
labor  force. 

Small  as  this  number  is,  the  problems  can 
be  serious  for  some  of  the  individuals  af- 
fected. Since  their  problems  will  have  been 
precipitated  by  a  positive  Government  policy 
taken  in  the  national  interest,  the  Govern- 
ment's obligation  to  assist  them   Is  clear. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  help  workers  who 
have  lost  their  Jobs,  who  have  been  put  on 
a  part-time  basis,  or  who  are  threatened 
with  total  or  partial  unemployment  Is  to 
a.sslst  their  employer  in  order  that  he  can 
fully  employ  them  once  again.  Only  In  this 
way  can  the  seniority,  pension,  and  other 
accumulated  Job  benefits  of  workers  be  fully 
protected. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  add 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  and  De- 
partment of  Commerce  have  estimated 
that  for  every  billion  dollars  in  export 
trade  by  the  United  States,  150,000  addi- 
tional jobs  will  be  provided  in  this  coun- 
try. With  the  life  of  this  act  at  5  years, 
assuming  that  we  only  export  $1  billion 
each  year — there  may  be  more,  of 
course — this  would  mean  750,000  jobs  in 
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5  years.  However,  this  does  not  include 
the  extraneous  side  jobs  brought  about 
indirectly  by  export  trade,  as  to  which 
there  is  no  way  to  estimate  the  afTect 
they  will  have  on  decreasing  the  num- 
ber of  unemployed. 

Mr.  President,  many  other  facets  of 
the  Trade  Adjustment  Act  of  1962  are 
worthy  of  discussion,  but  we  will  consider 
these  in  time  as  the  debate  on  the  bill 
progresses  in  the  Senate.  I  merely  point 
out  that  "adjustment  assistance,"  as  re- 
ferred to  in  the  bill,  is  the  result  of  the 
adoption  of  a  special  committee's  rec- 
ommendation. Having  served  on  the 
special  committee,  I  know  the  recom- 
mendation to  be  valid;  and  to  have  it 
made  a  part  of  the  Trade  Adjustment 
Act  of  1962  will  be  a  giant  step  forward 
I  in  America's  economy  and  will  result  in 
i  the  eliminatiorijfrom  the  American  scene 
K,      of  more  of  her  unemployed  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names : 

I  No.  256  Leg.) 

Bartlett  Gore  Miller 

Beall  Hart  Mouroney 

Bennett  Hartke  Randolph 

Bible  Hayden  Smith.  Maine 

Bush  Hlckenloopcr  Sparkman 

Byrd.W.Va.        Mickey  Stennls 

Carlson  Hill  Talmadge 

Chavez  Hruska  Wiley 

Church  Jordan.  N  C  Williams,  Del. 

Dlrkscn  Kefauver  Yarborough 

EUender  Kerr  Young.  N  Dak 

Engle  Mansfield  Young,  Ohio 

Fong  McGee 

Ooldwater  McNamara 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  in- 
structed to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr. 
Allott.  Mr.  BoGGS,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Curtis, 
Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Eastland.  Mr.  Ervin, 
Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Jack- 
son. Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Keating,  Mr. 
Lausche,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Long 
of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
MAGNU.SON,  Mr.  McC.^RTHy,  Mr.  McClei.- 
LAN.  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Prouty, 
Mr.  Robertson.  Mr  Russell,  Mr. 
Smathers,  Mr.  Symington,  and  Mr. 
Thurmond  entered  the  Chamber  and  an- 
swered to  their  names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Hickey  in  the  chair  • .  A  quorum  is 
present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
there  seems  to  be  no  further  amendment 
to  be  offered.  I  ask  for  the  third  reading. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  Allott!  has  been  appointed  a  rep- 
resentative to  the  United  Nations.  He 
will  undertake  his  functions  today, 
Tuesday,   and   Wednesday.     I   therefore 


ask  that  he  be  given  ofRcial  leave  of  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


TRANSPORTATION  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Arkansas  City  Chamber  of  Commerce 
wrote  me  under  date  of  September  11 
expressing  its  views  in  regard  to  Senate 
bills  3242  and  3243. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  made  a  part  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Arkansas  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Arkansas  City.  Kans.,  September  11.  1962. 
Frank  Carlson, 
Sew  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  refer  to  our  resolution  of 
July  17.  1962,  supporting  Senate  bills  3242 
and  3243.  Subsequent  our  action  the  indus- 
trial members  our  traffic  committee  recorded 
objections  to  thisv*  proposed  transportation 
legislation  and  requested  we  rescind  our  sup- 
port and  to  also  record  our  objections  there- 
to. 

1.  Object  to  new  paragraph  23  amending 
section  1  of  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to 
exempt  rail  carriers  from  minimum  rate  reg- 
ulation for  transportation  of  bulk  farm  com- 
modities, etc. 

2.  Removal  of  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
missions jurisdiction  from  carriers  minimum 
rate  establishments  could  be  ruinous  to  local 
grain,  fiour  and  meatpacking  Industries. 

3.  Irreparable  damage  might  be  suffered 
by  shippers,  carriers,  and  localities  before 
corrective  steps  could  be  taken  under  anti- 
trust laws. 

4.  This  legislation  Is  not  in  the  public  In- 
terest since  only  a  minimum  of  protection  Is 
afforded  the  shipping  public. 

5.  To  further  extend  deregulation  can  only 
enlarge  the  area  for  discriminatory  practices. 

We  request  corrective  entry  be  made  in 
Congressional  Record  withdrawing  our  sup- 
port of  this  proposed  transportation  legisla- 
tion, and  the  reasons  therefor. 

H.  P.  Gibson,  Manager. 


PROTECTIONISM 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  recently  the  New  York  Times 
published  an  editorial  entitled  "Pro- 
tectionism Has  Had  Its  Day."  There- 
after the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush  1  wrote  a  very  excellent  reply  to  the 
editorial.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
both  the  editorial  and  the  reply  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  be  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  the  letter  to  the  editor  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Protectionism  Has  Had  Its  Day 
The  protectionists  are  mounting  a  desper- 
ate last-ditch  stand  against  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  Trade  Expansion  Act.  which 
Is  being  considered  In  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  before  going  to  the  Senate  itself. 
They  have  chosen  their  battleground  well, 
for  the  Senate  is  traditionally  sensitive  to 
protectionist  pressure,  particularly  in  elec- 
tion years. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  subtle  about 
the  strategy  being  empli^yed  by  opponents  of 
the  trade  bill.  They  are  appealing  to  Sen- 
ators   from    areas    that    might    be    hurt    by 


trade  expansion.  They  recognize  that  an 
outright  defeat  of  the  measure  is  beyond 
their  powers,  so  they  are  in  favor  of  a  com- 
promise that  would  undercut  the  b.islc  pur- 
poses of  the  bin. 

The  President's  ability  to  obtain  conces- 
sions from  abroad  will  of  course  be  reverely 
curtailed  If  protection  is  granted  to  specific 
domestic  industries.  By  the  same  token, 
trade  will  be  reduced  if  the  protectionists 
are  successful  In  killing  off  'adjustment 
assistance"  for  plants  and  workers,  which 
is  being  attacked  as  a  device  to  permanently 
enlarge  Government  activities. 

Inevitably,  trade  expansion  will  bring 
hardships.  The  provision  of  adjustment 
assistance,  however,  will  cushion  the  shock. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  a  permanent  subsidy, 
nor  win  it  protect  the  inefficient  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  aimed  at  Increasing  the  com- 
petitiveness of  industry  and  enhancing  the 
technical  skills  of  labor.  In  the  long  run, 
this  will   contribute  to  trade  expansion. 

Reform  of  our  antiquated  tariff  structure, 
like  tax  reform,  is  long  overdue.  Trade 
cannot  expand,  nor  can  American  Industry 
maintain  Its  competitive  strength  by  resort- 
ing any  longer  to  protectionist  measures. 
An  efficient  and  growing  economy  depends 
on  accepting  the  disciplines  Imposed  by  com- 
petition. Though  gaining  access  to  world 
markets  will  not  by  Itself  guarantee  growth, 
any  other  course,  particularly  artificial  pro- 
tectionist barriers,  would  be  a  deterrent. 

Protectionism  has  had  its  day;  but  the 
protectionists,  who  are  unwilling  to  face  the 
challenge  of  foreign  competition,  will  go  on 
fighting  until  they  are  decisively  defeated. 
This  is  what  the  Senate  can  accomplish  by 
rejecting  any  compromise  that  would  curtail 
the  Presidents  bargaining  authority.  For 
what  is  at  stake  is  not  only  expanding  trade, 
but  strengthening  the  competitive  position 
of  the  American  economy.  ' 


Bush  As«=esses  Trade  Act 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Neu-  York  Times: 

I  was  Interested  In  your  editorial  of  Sep- 
tember 11  "Protectionism  Has  Had  Its  Day." 
and  suggest  It  is  not  a  fair  appraisal  of  the 
current  situation. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Randall  Com- 
mission in  1953-54  and  as  one  Senator  who 
has  consistently  supported  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  and  Its  extensions  heretofore,  I 
must  point  out  that  protectionism  has  not 
had  its  day,  but,  unfortunately.  Is  flourish- 
ing by  action  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion on  a  highly  discriminatory  basis. 

In  an  effort  to  rally  support  for  the  bill, 
the  administration  appears  to  have  assured 
protection  to  the  petroleum  Industry.  It  ac- 
cepted substantial  Increases  in  protection  for 
the  glass  and  carpet  industries  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Tariff  Commission.  It  ap- 
proves extreme  prot?ctlonlsm  for  agriculture 
It  evidently  intends  to  continue  protection 
for  lead  and  zinc. 

DISARMING    opposition 

The  politically  powerful  textile  Industry, 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  recent  decision  of 
the  Tariff  Commission,  now  appears  to  be 
negotiating  with  the  administration  for  some 
sort  of  agreement  for  additional  protection, 
in  order  to  disarm  its  opposition  to  the  pend- 
ing Trade  Expansion  Act. 

In  contrast,  small  industries  are  discrimi- 
nated against.  The  poor  little  pin  industry, 
consisting  of  about  four  companies  who  man- 
ufacture all  the  pins  In  the  United  States. 
received  favorable  recommendations  for  re- 
lief from  the  Tariff  Commission,  but  this 
was  denied  by  the  administration. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  in  the  coming 
weeks  what  attitude  the  administration  takes 
with  respect  to  protection  for  lumber  and 
shoes. 

If  the  administration  Is  not  to  abandon 
the  "no  Injury"  policy  adopted  by  Secretary 
Hull  and  approved  by  Presidents  Roosevelt, 
Truman,  and  Elsenhower,   the   "no   injury" 
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policy  should  be  available  lo  the  defenseless 
as  well  as  those  who  have  strong  political 
influence. 

Vour  editorial  criticizes  those  who  seek 
equality  In  3afegu.\rds  for  ail  industry  under 
the  pending  Trade  Expansion  Act.  but  fails  to 
recognise  liiat  tiie  puiiiical  price  of  getting 
this  act  on  the  books  will  be  the  extension 
of  solid  protection  on  a  highly  discrimina- 
tory basis  to  strong  and  powerful  segments 
of  American  commerce,  industry,  and  agri- 
culture. 

PROTECTING    TME    STRONG 

The  amendments  which  I  have  Introduced 
to  this  pending  measure  are  designed  to  pro- 
vide equal  justice  under  law.  Unless  and 
until  we  are  ready  to  abandon  protectionism 
entirely,  I  think  it  unf.-.ir  to  discriminate 
sharply  in  favor  of  politically  powerful  groups 
and  against  weaker  groups,  particularly  in 
the  manufacturing  business 

Implicit  in  title  3  of  this  bill,  dealing  with 
so-called  adjustment  assistance,  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  administration  to  permit  seri- 
ous injury  to  large  segments  of  American 
industry  and  large  groups  of  American  work- 
ers. Extraordinary  and  discriminatory  pro- 
visions are  made  for  helping  these  victims. 

Particularly  objectionable  is  the  treatment 
accorded  workers  disemployed  by  import.-; 
under  the  bill.  This  group  will  be  afforded 
special  doles,  special  training  and  special  ex- 
pense money  not  accorded  uo  that  5  8  pjercen* 
(  f  the  work  force  who  are  unemployed  f'3:" 
other  reasons  Why  discriminate  between 
the  unemployed''  This  seems  unnecessarily 
harsh  and  cruel  to  the  4  million  person.^ 
unemployed  for  oilier  reasor.s  beyond  their 
control. 

Prescott  BrsH, 
U.S.  Senator  From  Connecticut. 

J&a6h:ncton     September   ]3.    1962. 


TRADE   EXPANSION   ACT  OF    1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11970)  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  through 
international  trade  agreements  and 
through  adjustment  a.s.si.stanoe  u.i  do- 
mestic industry,  agriculture,  and  labor 
and  for  other  pui"poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  is  open  for  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  third 
reading.  The  performance  by  the  Sen- 
ate today  IS  most  disiieartenmg.  The 
Senate  ha.s  been  m  se.'ision  smce  10 
o'clock  thi.s  m.ornmg.  There  have  been 
quorum  call.s  on  seven  or  eight  occa- 
sions. Finally,  after  great  effort,  we 
were  barely  able  to  get  a  quorum  on  two 
occasions. 

There  is  before  the  Senate  the  most 
important  bill  of  the  8Tth  Congress.  We 
have  heard  talk  about  amendments,  but 
no  amendments  are  being  offered. 

The  Senate  is  not  showmg  Itself  in  a 
very  good  hghc  by  the  way  it  is  conduct- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  Nation.  I  realize 
that  under  the  orders  of  the  Senate  two 
committees  are  meeting.  The  members 
of  those  two  committees  can  be  excused 
from  attendance,  because  they  are  carry- 
ing out  their  duties.  On  the  other  hand. 
it  seems  to  me  thai  too  many  Senator.s 
believe  that  another  Senator  will  be 
present  and  will  look  after  his  business 
and  the  business  of  the  Senate,  and  in 
that  way  take  advantage  of  a  situation 
such  as  exists  now  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  Saturday 
This  is  Monday.    If  Senators  were  pres- 


ent and  working  together,  there  would 
be  a  reasonably  good  chance  of  adjourn- 
ing sine  die  2  weeks  from  this  Saturday. 
However,  if  the  Senate  is  to  operate  in 
this  fashion,  all  I  can  say  is  we  might  as 
well  expect  to  remain  in  session  well  into 
November,  because  no  one  will  transact 
the  business  of  the  Senate  if  we  do  not 
do  it  ourselves. 

To  take  care  of  the  situation  with 
which  we  are  faced,  I  now  move  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  motion  for  a  mo- 
ment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  will,  reluctantly. 

Mr.  DIPJCSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
fully  understand  the  rather  difficult  and 
awkward  situation  in  which  the  major- 
ity leader  finds  himself. 

Mr    MANSFIELD.     Both  of  US. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  which  I  find  my- 
self also.  I  quite  agree.  There  is  a  re- 
sponsibility to  move  the  Senate  along, 
particularly  on  important  legislation. 

However,  there  are  some  things  that 
ought  to  be  said  by  way  of  comment  on 
the  situation  that  confronts  the  Senate. 
First,  the  pending  bill  was  reported  late 
la.st  week.  I  am  confident  that  the  final 
text  was  not  available  to  a  good  many 
Senators  who  had  amendments  to  sub- 
mit. In  final  form,  the  paging  and  para- 
graphing were  quite  different.  In  the 
case  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  'Mr.  BushI,  I  know  that  he 
had  to  recast  the  amendments  he  in- 
tended to  offer  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  they  were  proposed  for  insertion 
at  the  proper  place  in  the  bill.  I  be- 
lieve that  an  equivalent  situation  con- 
fronted the  distinguished  occupant  of 
the  chair  I  Mr.  Hickey],  who  also  has 
amendments  which  he  proposes  to  offer. 

Certainly  that  can  be  said  by  way  of 
extenuation  for  not  offering  amend- 
ment.s  at  this  time.  They  must  be  in- 
serted at  the  proper  place  and  also  must 
be  properly  prepared  and  presented. 

For  that  reason  I  can  see  an  extenua- 
tion of  circumstances  which  does  in  fact 
mitigate  the  feeling  entertained  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  my- 
self. 

Mr  BuSH.  Mr.  President^  will  the 
Senator  yield '^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  but  first  I 
should  like  to  respond  to  the  comments 
of  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

The  bill  was  reported  on  Friday.  The 
staff  of  the  committee  worked  Friday 
night,  Saturday  night,  and  Sunday  night 
to  have  the  bill  ready  for  consideration 
by  the  Senate,  and  to  place  the  hearings 
on  the  desk  of  each  Senator.  I  do  not 
know  what  more  could  have  been  done. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  Byrd  I  was  here  bright  and 
early  this  morning,  as  always,  to  lead  off 
the  debate,  in  advocacy  of  the  passage 
of  the  bill. 

To  me,  it  was  not  very  heartening  to 
see  what  has  been  referred  to  as  the 
most  deliberative  body  in  the  world — and 
I  am  afraid  that  all  too  often  that  Is 
what  It  is— make  a  spectacle  of  itself  so 
far  as  concerns  the  most  important  piece 


of  proposed  legislation  to  come  before  the 
Senate  at  this  session. 

Some  39  Senators  are  running  for  re- 
election. Do  they  want  the  Senate  to 
remain  in  session  until  November  6  or  7. 
the  day  of  election?  I  do  not  care.  I 
am  not  lunning  for  reelection  this  year. 
But  I  think  we  ought  to  consider  the 
interests  of  all  Senators;  and  the  only 
way  we  can  do  so  is  by  being  on  the  job 
and  doing  what  we  are  paid  to  do;  name- 
ly, to  look  after  the  Nation's  interests 
and  to  consider  important  legislation 
when  it  is  before  us. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  sympa- 
thize very  much  with  the  mood  cf  dis- 
enchantment of  the  majority  leader 
concerning  the  Senate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  nothing  new, 
let  me  tell  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  fully  sympathize  with 
him.  I  think  he  is  justified  in  being 
quite  upset. 

Speaking  for  myself.  I  disassociate  my- 
self with  any  attempt?  to  stall  or  delay 
the  proceedings. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No  one  has  used 
the  words  "stall"  or  '"delay." 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  did  not  say  they  had 
been  used.  I  used  them  because  I  wish 
to  make  it  clear,  in  view  of  what  I  am 
about  to  say  next,  that  I  am  not  in  that 
kind  of  mood;  I  am  very  desirous  of 
facilitating  the  business  of  the  Senate. 

I  was  not  in  the  Chamber  early  this, 
morning  because  I  was  in  attendance  at 
a  joint  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  where  a  resolution  of 
which  I  am  a  joint  sponsor  with  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Keating  1  was  to  be  con.sidered. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  was  to 
testify  in  favor  of  our  cosponsored  reso- 
lution, and  I  felt  it  necessary  to  be 
present. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
a  question.  If  the  Senate  adjourns  now. 
how  will  it  be  po.ssible  for  me  to  submit 
amendments  to  the  trade  bill?  'We  arc 
working  hard  on  them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1  am 
delighted  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
any  Senator  may  submit  any  amendment 
he  wishes  to  submit  between  now  and  to- 
morrow morning,  when  the  Senate  will 
reconvene. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  point  is:  Will  they  be 
printed  and  be  lying  on  the  desk  of  each 
Senator  when  the  debate  on  the  bill 
opens? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     That  can  be  done 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  one  more 
question  with  resp>ect  to  the  submission 
of  amendments.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  they  may  be  submitted  any 
time  today,  as  late  as  7  or  8  o'clock? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Until  midnight, 
if  necessary;  and  tomorrow  morning  be- 
fore the  Senate  convenes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Simply  so  that  they  may 
be  submitted  today  and  can  be  printed 
and  be  available  to  Senators,  when  the 
Senate  convenes  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest   of    the    Senator    from    Montana 
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that  any  Senator  may  submit  amend- 
ments to  be  printed  and  he  on  the  table? 
Mr.  BUSH.     During  tlie  remainder  of 

the  day?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  day,  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate.  The  Chair 
hears  no  objection,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr,  BUSH.  With  that  accommoda- 
tion. I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
renew  my  motion  that  the  Senate  ad- 
journ until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  withhold  his 
motion  ? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 
Mr.    HOLLAND.      I    wonder    if    the 
Senator    from    Montana    realizes    how- 
many  committees  and  conference  com- 
mittees are  in  session  at  this  time. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  do. 
Mr.    HOLLAND.     This   morning    the 
Senator  from  Florida  was  trying  to  get 
iinto  shape  the  conference  report  on  a 
rather  important  agricultural  bill — not 
the  farm  bill — and  it  is  now  in  shape. 
I  hope  the  House  will  act  on  it  this  after- 
noon. 

Progress  is  being  made  on  the  farm 
bill;  and  I  hope  there  will  be  an  agree- 
ment on  it. 

All  day  the  Subcommittee  on  State. 
Justice  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  has  been  holding 
healings.  I  have  been  dashing  into  and 
out  of  the  Senate  Chamber  amid  these 
various  resix)nsibiUties.  I  am  sure  other 
Senators  find  themselves  in  the  same  sit- 
uation, because  one  distinguished  Sena- 
tor passed  me  and  said  he  was  dashing 
to  a  conference. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  all  Senators  were 
as  diligent  as  is  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, the  Senate  could  function:  but  so 
far  as  hearings  are  concerned,  they  could 
continue  whether  the  Senate  is  in  session 
or  not. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana  for  his  compliment;  but 
let  me  say.  in  a  friendly  measure,  that 
some  of  us  have  more  things  to  attend 
to  than  we  have  time  to  do  them.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  be  in  the  Chamber  to 
hear  the  debate,  much  to  my  regret.  I 
have  no  amendments  to  propose. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  not  missed  much,  because 
there  has  been  very  httle  debate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  is  utterly  impossi- 
ble, with  all  these  matters  coming  to  a 
head  at  one  time,  for  all  Senators  to  be 
in  the  Chamber. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Again,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  been  very  diUgent. 
Every  time  the  bell  has  rung,  he  has 
been  here,  "Johnnie  on  the  spot";  but 
many  Senators  have  been  missing. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  for  insertions  in  the  Record. 


THE  175TH  .ANNIVERSARY  OF 
SIGNING  OF  CONSITTUTION 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  excellent 
article  entitled  "An  Experiment  That 
Worked:  The  Constitution  Convention," 
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written  by  the  very  able  wriiei  Ro.s  Jen- 
.sen.  and  pubhshed  in  yesterday's  maga- 
zine section  of  the  Omaha  World 
Herald. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prrinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An    ExPEaiMENT   That    Worked:    The 

CoNsrrruTioN  Convewtion 

(By   Ros   Jensen) 

(Monday.  September  17.  marks  the  176th 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  observance,  th-;  magazine  of  the 
midlands  prints  the  words  of  this  document, 
and  a  history  of  the  Constitution  Conven- 
tion.) 

Rebels  were  marching  again  across  vil- 
lage greens  and  rockbounded  fields  where 
the  mlnutemen  battled  the  redcoats  only 
a  few  years  before.  But  this  time  they  de- 
fled  a  government  based,  not  In  Londrn,  but 
In  Boston. 

As  the  maples  shed  their  red  and  gold 
dress,  debt-btirdened  farmers  from  west- 
ern Massachusetts  prepared  to  settle  their 
grievances  with  pitchforks,  staves  and  a  few 
muskets. 

Led  by  Capt.  Daniel  Shays,  a  dirt  farmer 
who  had  been  an  obscure  officer  in  the  Con- 
tinental Army,  they  tried  to  close  the  courts 
where  their  creditors  were  demanding  either 
land  or  dues. 

For  a  few  days  In  that  autumn  of  1786,  it 
was  feared  that  even  the  State  government 
would   be  besieged   by  the  unruly  rebels. 

But  the  farmers  were  confused.  111- 
equipped  and  poorly  led.  They  were  re- 
pulsed, scattered  to  the  barren  hills  or  to 
the  western  wilderness.  Those  who  were 
tracked  down  and  captured  eventually  were 
granted  amnesty  even  though  the  govern- 
ment had  threatened  to  Inflict  the  death 
penalty  Because  of  the  fervid  feelings  that 
erupted  with  the  insurrection.  State  ofli- 
cialfi  thought  it  unwise  to  deal  harshly  with 
the  farmers. 

Shay's  rebeUion,  as  It  came  to  be  known, 
had  repercusfilons  throughout  the  Infant 
Nation.  Unwittingly,  the  Massachusetts 
farmers  made  an  object  lesson  of  an  upris- 
ing. Their  challenge  to  civil  authority  was 
the  latest  and  most  telling  In  a  series  of 
episodes  that  catised  reasonable  men  to 
ponder  the  fate  of  the  American  experiment 
with  democratic  government. 

LTTTEB     or     NATIONS 

There  was.  indeed,  the  fear  that  the  spirit 
of  "76  might  become  a  diabolical  ghost  that 
would  ravage  the  dreams  of  the  patriots 
who  had  stood  by  Concord's  crude  bridge,  en- 
dured the  cruel  winter  at  Valley  Forge  or 
watched  the  men  of  Cornwallis  stack  their 
arms  at  Yorktown. 

The  Thirteen  States  had  Joined  in  a  gov- 
ernment under  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
in  1781.  But  this  document  had  united 
neither  the  States  nor  the  people.  It  had, 
as  one  historian  put  it.  "brought  forth  a 
litter  of  small  nations."  The  Central  Gov- 
ernment was  weak,  made  so  by  the  articles 
tliemselves. 

Tlie  Declaration  of  Independence,  to  be 
sure,  remained  an  article  of  faith  for 
freedom-loving  men,  but  it  was  not  an  in- 
stniment  that  could  shape  a  new  govern- 
ment. It  gave  expression  to  the  cherished 
dreams  of  tlie  patriots,  but  it  also — and  this 
is  often  lost  sight  of— listed  grievances 
against  His  Royal  Majesty  George  UI,  ac- 
cusing him  of  "repeated  Injuries  and  usurpa- 
tions, all  having  in  direct  object  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these 
States." 

Thus  the  colonists  were  at  once  bound  to- 
gether by  their  aspirations  for  a  free  gov- 
ernment and  by  the  recurring  memories  of 
all  sorts  of  things  they  didn't  want  the 
English  to  do. 

In  the  postwar  period  the  leaders  of  the 
new  Nation  soon  discovered  that  finding  a 


governmtatal  system  that  could  maintain 
law  and  order  while  still  making  real  the 
hopes  of  the  patriots  was  not  as  simple  as 
they  had  expected  in  the  first  blush  of  vic- 
tory. 

As  reports  of  Shay's  rebellion  spread 
through  the  States,  the  leading  minds  of  the 
Nation  sought  remedies  that  might  restore 
the  need  of  oneness  that  had  united  the 
Colonies  in  the  conflict  with  Mother  England. 

TO     SEIZE     CX)NTBOL 

Openly,  there  were  demands  for  a  revision 
of  the  Articles  of  Confederatioirso  the  Cen- 
tral Government  could  be  strengthened  to 
cope  with  the  menace  of  anarchy  and  bank- 
ruptcy at  home  and  the  potential  threats 
of  the  great  powers  across  the  sea. 

Secretly,  many  influential  flgtires  plotted 
a  complete  change  of  government.  Some 
looked  about  for  a  suitable  prince  who  might 
be  willing  to  ascend  an  American  throne. 
Others  tried  to  persuade  Gen.  George  Wash- 
ington to  seize  control  through  a  military 
dictatorship — overtures  the  hero  of  the  Rev- 
olution rejected  with  violent  and  bitter  re- 
bukes. 

Finally,  all  the  States  except  Rhode  Island 
agreed  to  send  delegates  to  a  convention  in 
Philadelphia  In  the  spring  of  1787.  The 
Convention  was  to  consider  ways  of  altering 
the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

Men  of  heroic  stature  were  needed  in  these 
troubled  times,  and  the  States  did  not  fall, 
for  they  sent  some  of  their  best — lawyers, 
merchants,  financiers,  educators,  planters, 
most  of  whom  had  been  leaders  in  the  move- 
ment for  Independence. 

George  Washington  left  his  stately  home  at 
Mount  Vernon,  arriving  In  Philadelphia  May 
13.  Still  high  In  public  esteem,  he  was  wel- 
comed with  a  celebration  even  though  it  was 
the  Sabbath.  A  troop  of  horsemen  rode  out 
the  pike  to  escort  him  to  the  city,  where  the 
church  bells  were  rung  and  cannon  were  fired 
In  salute. 

Twelve  days  later,  when  the  Convention 
was  organized,  Washington  was  unanimously 
elected  the  presiding  officer.  In  the  months 
that  followed,  his  patience  and  moderation 
were  to  buoy  the  spirits  of  delegates  who 
feared  the  deliberations  would  be  fruitless. 

ftOLE  OF  PEACEMAKER 

Among  those  who  greeted  Washington  was 
a  famous  inhabitant  of  Philadelphia.  Dr. 
Benjamin  Franklin — statesman,  inventor, 
publisher,  philosopher — now  a  very  old  but 
very  wise  man. 

As  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  delega- 
tion, he  was  to  assume  the  role  of  benevolent 
peacemaker  when  delegate  tempers  and  sum- 
mer temperatures  rose  simultaneously. 

On  one  occasion,  when  a  deadlock  threat- 
ened to  disrupt  the  proceedings,  Franklin 
brought  with  him  a  two-headed  snake  pre- 
served in  liquid  in  a  large  bottle.  Showing 
It  to  his  colleagues,  he  asked  them  to  con- 
sider what  might  happen  If  the  snake  were 
alive  and  one  head  chose  to  go  to  one  side 
of  a  tree  and  the  second  head  picked  the 
other  side,  neither  giving  way  to  the  other. 
From  Virginia  came  also  James  Madison, 
who  had  in  his  36  years  acquired  a  great  deal 
of  experience  as  well  as  knowledge  in  politi- 
cal affairs.  He  was  to  become  the  philoso- 
pher of  the  Constitution.  Standing  between 
the  extreme  vlewpolnu  expressed  by  the 
delegates,  he  was  to  draw  together  the  best 
ideas  of  the  differing  factions. 

From  New  York  came  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, Just  turned  30.  who  had  fostered  the 
idea  of  holding  the  Convention.  As  Wash- 
Uigtou's  aide  during  the  war,  he  had  wit- 
nessed the  birth  of  a  nation.  He  was  now 
determined  to  see  it  mature. 

Hamilton  was  among  those  who  nursed 
the  ambition  to  create  an  all-powerful  Cen- 
tral Government  that  would  put  an  end  to 
the  Incessant  disputes  among  the  States. 

And  there  was  George  Mafon,  author  of 
the  Virginia  bill  of  rights;  South  Carolina's 
Gen.  Charles  Cotesworth  Plnckney  and  his 
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young  cousin,  Charles  Plnckney,  distin- 
guished spokesmen  for  the  southern  plant- 
ers; James  Wilson,  a  hard-headed  Pennsyl- 
vanlan  of  Scottish  birth  who  had  become 
one  of  the  best-read  Jurists  in  America: 
Roger  Sherman,  the  Connecticut  shoemaker- 
turned-Judge,  Robert  Morris,  the  EngUsh- 
born  financier  of  the  Revolution;  Gouvit- 
neur  Morris,  a  keen  obscr%-er  of  human  frail- 
ties: Luther  Martin,  an  eminent  lawyer  who 
was  the  champion  of  the  agrarian  classes. 

.^MONG  THE  MISSING 

Missing  were  Thomas  JefTerson,  the  Intel- 
lectual Virginia  arLstocrat  who  espoused  lib- 
eral cause?;  John  Adams,  the  New  Englander 
who  favored  conservative  formes  of  govern- 
ment; John  Jay,  the  brilliant  legalist  and 
political  theorist,  and  Patrick  Henry,  the 
firebrand  of  the  Revolution. 

Jefferson  was  the  Infant  Nation's  Miiiister 
to  France;  Adams  held  a  similar  post  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James:  Jay  was  Secretary  r-f 
Foreign  Affairs  for  the  existing  Government, 
and  Henry,  al'hough  elected  a  delegate,  re- 
fu.'^ed  to  attend  because  lie  "smelt  a  rat." 

The  task  of  the  delegates  was.  as  they 
wrote  later  in  the  preamble  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, "to  form  a  more  perfect  union  •  •  • 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  our  posterity." 

This  meant  strengthening  the  Gj'.ern- 
ment  and  providing  the  cohesive  force  for 
a  people  lacking  a  national  consciousness. 

The  delegates,  whose  nimiber  eventually 
reached  55,  soon  concluded  that  a  mere  re- 
vision of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  would 
not  provide  a  satisfactory  government  for 
the  future  The  Convention  was  only  4  days 
old  when  the  first  proposal  for  a  new  govern- 
ment was  submitted. 

The  impotence  of  the  National  Government 
of  the  Confederation  was  ever  in  the  minds 
of  the  delegates.  The  Continental  Congress 
was  so  weak  that  it  could  not  settle  the 
squabbles  among  the  13  State  governments. 

The  Congress  cotild  provide  for  an  army, 
but  it  was  forced  to  rely  upon  the  States  to 
supply  men  and  money  voluntarily.  The 
States  could  decide  whether  they  wanted  to 
abide  by  treaties  negotiated  by  the  national 
assembly.  Congress  had  no  taxing  powers; 
it  could  not  put  down  insurrection,  such  as 
Shays'  rebellion,  nor  even  enforce  its  laws 
when  they  met  with  public  resistance:  it  was 
unable  to  prevent  the  States  from  interfering 
with  matters  of  common  welfare,  such  as 
tariffs  and  monetary  stability;  It  could  not 
regulate  commerce  or  even  establish  a  uni- 
form currency  system. 

THEIH    OWN    MONET 

The  States,  Jealous  of  their  own  special 
Interests,  put  tariff  duties  on  imports  from 
foreign  countries  and.  In  some  cases,  on 
goods  coming  from  neighboring  States. 

New  York,  for  example,  taxed  firewood  from 
Connecticut  and  vegetables  from  New  Jersey. 

The  States  Issued  their  own  money  in  coin 
or  paper  or  both  (seven  States,  under  pres- 
sure from  rural  communities,  issued  large 
quantities  of  paper  money  In  an  attempt  to 
force  up  the  prices  of  farm  products  to  help 
farmers  pay  off  debts  i . 

Seeing  the  new  Nation  in  such  a  chaotic 
condition,  the  ruling  classes  of  the  Old  World 
cast  covetous  glances  toward  America,  wait- 
ing hopefully  for  the  expected  doom 

With  Its  Revolutionary  Army  ar.d  Navy 
disbanded,  America  was  no  threat  to  the 
great  powers  of  Europe.  And  it  even  had  to 
suffer  abuse  from  the  Barbary  pirates  of 
North  Africa.  It  was  too  poor  to  pay  the 
blackmail  demanded  by  these  cutthroats  and 
too  weak  to  resist  raids  on  .American  ships 
In  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Philadelphia  Convention  also  ad- 
dressed Itself  to  the  problem  of  unifying  the 
people  through  a  strong  government.  The 
Inhabitants  of  this  land  did  n't  think  of 
themselves    then    as  Americans.     They   were 


called  by  State  or  regional  names — New 
Englanders.  Jerseymen.  Virginians,  Carolin- 
ians. 

Yet,  despite  differences  In  origin,  tradi- 
tions, religion,  and  economic  interests,  these 
people  made  up  a  growing  land  that  num- 
bered about  4  million.  Including  700,000 
Netr:  o  .slaves.  The  boats  docking  In  American 
ports  were  bringing  the  distressed,  the  un- 
lucky and  the  adventure  seekers  from 
E'lr  'pe 

Smce  there  was  little  Industry,  most  of 
the  newcomers  as  well  as  the  old  settlers 
lived  off  the  land  (only  6  cities  had  popu- 
lations exceeding  8,000) . 

And  most  of  them  were  forced  to  live  In 
relative  isolation  because  transportation  and 
communication  were  handicapped  by  poor 
roads, 

IDLENESS  A  SIN 

The  country,  essentially,  was  made  up  of 
four  geographic  areas,  each  with  Its  own 
interests  and  ambitions,  political  as  well  as 
economic  and  social. 

In  the  north  was  New  England  whose 
rigorous  climate  and  grudging  soil  produced 
the  Yankees.  Reared  In  the  strict  Puritan 
tradition,  these  rugged  Individualists  built  a 
society  that  regarded  Idleness  a  sin  as  woe- 
ful as  Sabbath-breaking. 

They  practiced  democracy  in  their  town 
meetings,  worshipped  a  stern  God  in  their 
plain  churches,  took  pleasure  in  barn-ralslngs 
and  corn  huskings  and  earned  their  liveli- 
hood from  the  soil,  the  sea.  and  a  few  hand- 
craft Industries  that  thrived  In  Massachu- 
setts and  Rhode  I.'-land. 

If  the  Yankees  had  been  a  boastful  sort, 
they  would  have  pointed  with  pride  to  their 
fine  educational  Institutions,  Including  Har- 
vard and  Yale.  They  would  surely  have  been 
less  enthusiastic  about  a  prospering  summer 
resort  at  Newport,  a  playground  for  wealthy 
plantation   owners  from   South  Carolina. 

The  Middle  Atlantic  States  made  the  first 
melting  pot  of  the  land.  From  the  Old 
World  came  the  English,  of  course,  and 
Dutch.  Swedes.  French,  Scots,  Irish,  Ger- 
mans, Finns,  Swiss,  and  Jews.  With  them 
they  brought  a  variety  of  virtues  and  vices. 

New  York.  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  severity 
of  New  England,  was  renowned  for  Its  gaiety. 
Many  of  Its  Inhabitants  were  disposed  to 
radical  religious  and  political  Ideas  that 
prompted  stern  rebukes  from  orthodox  pul- 
pits. While  other  cities  were  busy  found- 
ing literary  societies,  New  York  produced  the 
Columbia  Order,  better  known  In  latter  days 
as  Tammany  Hall. 

But  Philadelphia  was  then  the  Nation's 
first  city  with  a  population  of  about  42,000 
and    flourishing   commerce    and   culture. 

The  South  was  typified  by  a  proud  aris- 
tocracy that  built  Imposing  mansions  and 
kept  troops  of  slaves  to  work  the  fields. 
The  planters,  less  concerned  about  eternal 
doom  than  their  New  England  countrymen, 
enjoyed  such  world  pastimes  as  fancy  balls. 
formal  dinners,  card-playing,  and  horse  rac- 
ing. 

The  South  had  two  cities  of  Importance: 
courtly  Charleston,  with  Its  graceful,  hos- 
pitable atmosphere,  and  boisterous  Balti- 
more, whose  beautiful  belles  and  swift 
schooners  were  both  In  demand  by  the  dar- 
ing pirates  who  roamed  the  Atlantic. 

The  fourth  region  was  the  backwoods, 
the  western  frontier  that  stretched  from 
New  England  to  Georgia  through  the  Alle- 
ghcnles,  the  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia 
and  the  Piedmont.  Here  lived  an  odd  mix- 
ture of  frugal,  law-abiding  farmers  and 
hard-drinking.   law-Ignoring   hunters. 

Together,  they  fought  the  Indians  and  en- 
dured the  natural  hardships  of  the  wilder- 
ness They  dwelt  In  rude  cabins,  wore  home- 
spun and  deer.^^kln,  ate  hog  and  hominy  and 
amused  them.selves  at  shooting  matches  and 
quilting  bees. 


CONSERVATIVE  MEN 

The  Constitutional  Convention  reflected 
these  regional  differences.  There  were,  as 
there  still  are,  debates  between  States 
Rlghters  and  Federalists.  There  were  dis- 
agreements between  the  represeniatlves  of 
northern  mercantilists  and  southern  plant- 
ers, between  eastern  financiers  and  western 
farmers. 

The  Founding  Fathers,  as  a  group,  were 
conservatlve-mlnded  men — at  least  by  mod- 
ern standards.  They  were,  for  the  most  part, 
men  of  wealth,  property,  education  and  com- 
munity standing. 

Consequently,  there  have  been  frequent 
attempts — then  and  now — to  discredit  their 
work.  The  delegates  have  been  characterized 
as  selfish,  opulent  patricians  who  were  more 
concerned  about  preserving  property  rights 
than  about  extending  human  rights. 

Eminent  historians  have  put  the  lie  to 
such  baseless  arguments.  Typical  is  the 
Judgment  of  Profs.  Samuel  Eliot  Morlson 
and  Henry  Steele  Commager  In  their  excel- 
lent recital  of  the  American  past: 

"Seldom  has  a  class  acted  more  wisely  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  than  the  Federalists, 
the  self -constituted  party  of  property  owners, 
publicists  and  professional  men  that  framed 
the  Federal  Constitution,  procured  Its  rati- 
fication, and  bvait  a  new  Federal  state  within 
Its  frame." 

The  famed  French  tourist,  Alexis  de 
TocquevlUe,  whose  observations  of  America 
are  being  reexamined  again  In  scholarly 
circles,  offered  a  similar  verdict  when  he  re- 
called that  "the  most  distinguished  men  were 
ready  to  forestall  the  wants  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  people  clung  to  them  for 
support  and  placed  them  at  Its  head." 

Those  who  would  dishonor  the  Fathers 
overlook  the  courage  and  the  faith  that 
motivated  the  little  group  in  Philadelphia. 

Although  the  odds  were  against  them,  the 
delegates  were  willing  to  erect  a  government 
that  combined  both  democratic  and  republi- 
can principles  and  ignored  the  authoritarian 
forms  that  ruled  Europe. 

THI    MODERATES 

Pondering  the  past,  as  they  did,  the  Con- 
vention leaders  were  aware  of  the  ghosts  of 
democracies  and  republics  that  haunted 
mankind's  striving  for  free  government. 

Only  about  a  century  before,  the  Puritan 
revolution  In  England  had  led  to  the  mili- 
tary dictatorship  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  fol- 
lowed soon  thereafter  by  the  restoration  of 
the  monarchy.  The  Roman  Republic  had 
failed,  giving  way  to  a  despotic  emperor 
Time  and  again  the  democratic  states  of 
ancient  Greece  were  supplanted  by  dictator- 
ships or  tyranny. 

The  delegates  saw  themselves,  quite 
rightly,  as  moderates,  standing  between 
political  extremes  They  distrusted  pure 
democracy,  which  they  felt  could  lead  only 
to  mob  rule,  the  oft-feared  "tyranny  of  the 
majority."  The  violent  break  with  England, 
which  many  of  them  had  helped  precipitate, 
made  a  monarchy  unthinkable. 

The  Constitution  that  emerged  from  the 
Philadelphia  assembly  was  the  legitimate 
offspring  of  the  Intellectual  forces  that  were 
disturbing  the  status  quo  of  the  Old  World. 

The  fathers  were  heirs  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury English  movement  for  republican  gov- 
ernment. They  knew  of  Hobbes,  Locke  and 
Montesquieu,  whose  theories  of  government 
had  given  Impetus  to  popular  political 
causes. 

They  were  familiar  with  Newton's  scien- 
tific achievements,  which  found  a  rational 
order  In  the  universe.  But  they  were  also 
well  grounded  In  John  Calvin's  legalistic 
theology,  which  gave  standing  to  the  Idea  of 
original  sin. 

These  converging  philosophies  gave  birth 
to  a  document  that  affirmed  the  idea  that 
governments  existed  by  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned but,  at  the  same  time   built  an  elab- 
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orate  system  of  checks  and  balances  to  re- 
strain the  natural  self-interest  of  men. 

OKLT    SKETCHY    KECOKDS 

The  convention  sessions  were  held  in  secret 
so  the  delegates  could  have  a  free  rein  on 
I  heir  political  passions. 

The  record  of  the  proceedings  is  sketchy, 
so  the  events  that  transpired  are  based 
1  rgely  on  the  recollections  that  a  few  of  the 
delegates  put  on  paper.  But  It  Is  clear  that 
the  Founding  Fathers  did  not  have  an  easy 
time  drafting  the  plan  for  a  new  government. 
On  several  occasions  the  Convention  was 
on  the  verge  of  collapse.  Early  In  July  the 
New  York  delegation,  minus  Hamilton,  ab- 
ruptly walked  out.  The  small-population 
SUtes  were  In  continuous  battle  with  the 
large  States. 

Quarrels  over  methods  of  apportioning 
representation  In  the  legislative  branch  led 
to  a  long  deadlock.  Compromises  were  in- 
evitable. * 

But,  in  weighing  the  achievements  of  these 
men.  It  is  well  to  consider  the  summary  of 
Historian  Charles  Beard,  one  of  the  eminent 
students  of  constitutional  history: 

"Indeed  It  has  been  customary  for  his- 
torians to  lay  stress  on  the  differences  of 
opinion  and  treat  the  Constitution  which 
emerged  as  a  mere  'bundle  of  compromises. ' 
But  this  view  Is  far  from  the  whole  truth 
of  the  matter.  Strictly  speaking,  the  agree- 
ments of  the  Convention  were  more  numer- 
ous and  important  for  the  Nation  than  the 
dissensions  and   the  compromises" 

In  truth,  there  was  essential  agreement  on 
the  basic  iramework  of  the  Government. 
Disagreements  arose  over  the  particulars. 

The  final  handiwork  was  a  complex  mech- 
anism which  reconciled  two  different  powers, 
that  of  local  control  vested  In  the  States 
and  that  of  a  Central  Government  given  new 
vigor  to  cope  with  national  problems. 

The  functions  of  the  Federal  Government 
were  carefully  defin«Kl  while  all  other  duties 
were  understood  as  belonging  to  the  States. 

CHANCE  IN  THE  SENATE 

In  the  National  Government  three  equal 
and  coordinate  branches  were  set  up — execu- 
tive. leglslaUv*.  and  Judicial.  They  were  In- 
terlocking to  permit  harmonious  openttion 
But  they  were  so  adjusted  that  no  one 
branch  oxiiAxX  ever  overpower  the  others. 

The  legislative  branch,  following  the  Brit- 
ish and  colonial  pattern,  had  two  Houses.  In 
the  Senate  the  small  States  were  given 
equality  with  the  large.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  seats  were  based  on 
population. 

Only  the  House  was  exposed  to  direct  pub- 
lic pressure.  Sentitors  were  elected  by  State 
legislatures  (this  was  changed  to  popular 
election  by  the  17th  amendment  In  1913 1 ,  the 
President  was  chosen  by  the  electoral  college, 
and  Judges  were  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Officers  were  choeen  for  such  a  wide  variety 
of  terms,  from  2  years  to  life,  that  a  com- 
plete overhauling  of  the  Government  could 
be  accomplished  only  by  revolution. 

The  new  Federal  Government  was  given 
authority  the  Confederation  lacked— power 
to  collect  Uaxes  for  the  general  welfare,  to 
Impose  uniform  tariffs,  to  control  interstate 
commerce,  to  borrow  money,  to  maintain  an 
army  and  a  navy,  to  conduct  foreign  rela- 
tions, to  wage  war.  to  admit  new  States  on 
an  equal  basis  with  the  Original  Thirteen,  to 
Intervene  In  instirrectlons  In  the  States  and 
to  enforce  its  laws  in  them. 

On  Monday,  September  17,  1787.  the  Con- 
sUtutlon  was  formally  signed  by  39  delegates 
representing  12  States  (Rhode  Island  didn't 
send  a  delegation).  Three  others  refused  to 
Indorse  the  document. 

As  the  last  signature  was  put  on  the  parch- 
ment. Dr  Franklin  pointed  to  the  half  sun 
painted  In  gold  on  the  back  of  the  chau- 
occupied  by  General  Washington.  During 
the    heated    debates,    said    the    81 -year-old 


statesman,  he  had  often  wondered  whether 
It  was  a  rising  or  setting  sun, 

"Now.  at  length.  I  have  the  happiness." 
he  added,  "to  know  that  li  is  a  rising,  and 
not  a  setting,  sun." 

One  task  remained:  securing  the  approval 
of  the  States  And  that  was  not  to  be  an 
easy    undertakings 

BILL    OF    EIGHTS    LATEE 

When  the  secrecy  of  the  Convention  was 
broken  and  the  Constitution  was  made  pub- 
lic, a  torrent  of  abuse  and  criticism  was 
heaped  on  the  delegates.  The  critics  found 
the  new  proposal  not  unlike  the  plan  of  the 
old  mother  country.  They  contended  that 
the  President  w^ould  soon  become  a  king  and 
the  Senate  a  house  of  Iwds. 

The  passionate  libertarians  were  upset  by 
the  failure  to  Include  a  bill  of  rights,  which 
later  was  adopted  by  the  Rrst  Congress  as  a 
concession  to  the  liberal  groups. 

Faced  with  such  vocal  opF>08ltlon.  leaders 
of  the  Convention  began  a  massive  cam- 
paign to  convince  the  public  of  the  merits 
of  the  new  document. 

Madison  and  Hamilton.  Joined  by  Jay. 
wrote  77  newspaper  articles  that,  with  the 
addition  of  8  other  essiiys,  became  the  Fed- 
eralist Papers.  These  writings,  still  a  classic 
exposition  of  constitutional  government,  un- 
doubtedly were  the  most  effective  instrument 
In  persuading  concurrence  by  the  States. 

Seeing  the  continued  futility  of  the  con- 
federation government,  the  public  was  eager 
to  accept  the  changes  recommended  by  the 
Philadelphia  Convention.  When  the  Con- 
stitution was  finally  ratified,  there  was  re- 
joicing In  the  streets  and  spectacular  parades 
in  the  principal  towns. 

Then,  on  April  30,  1789,  George  Washing- 
ton was  Inaugurated  as  the  first  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Resjxjndlng  to  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd, 
he  admonished  his  fellow  citizens,  reminding 
them  of  the  responsibilities  they  shared  in 
making  a  success  of  the  new  Government. 
He  told  them: 

"The  preservation  of  the  sacred  fire  of  lib- 
erty and  the  destiny  of  the  republican  model 
of  government  are  Justly  conslaered,  perhaps, 
as  deeply,  as  finally,  staked  on  the  experi- 
ment entrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  Amer- 
ican people." 


HELEN      G.      IR'«-TN:      '  CINDERELLA 
GIRL'    OF  EQUITABLE  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  MILLER  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  prlnteci  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Cinderella  Girl."  which  relates  to 
Miss  Helen  G.  Irwin  of  Des  Moines. 
Iowa,  recently  elected  international 
president  of  the  International  Federa- 
tion of  Busine.'^s  4;  Professional  Wom- 
en's Clubs.  The  article  appears  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Dividt-nd  published  by 
Equitable  of  Iowa. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows  1 
Helen  Irwin   Heads  Worldwide  Federation 

Oslo.  Norway  July  30.— H<=1pt.  r  Irwin. 
librarian.  Equitable  of  Iowa.  Des  M  Jir.cs,  to- 
day was  elected  president  of  the  Internation- 
al Federation  of  Business  ii  Professional 
■Women's  Oubs  here  assembled  for  Its  ninth 
world  congress.  This  is  the  top  office  of  an 
organization  of  more  than  2  million  mem- 
bers— the  largest  businesswomen's  group  in 
the  world 

Miss  Irwin,  who  succeeds  Mrs  Elisabeth 
Feller,  of  Switzerland,  has  represented  the 
United  States  abroad  on  numerous  occa- 
sions during  the  past  10  years,  and  has  been 
decorated  by  West  Germany  for  her  services 
to  refugees. 


The  first  Equitable  of  Iowa  associate  to 
appear  on  the  world  stage.  Miss  Irwin  has 
been  a  member  of  the  home  office  staff  86 
years.  First  assigned  to  pyolicy  title,  she  was 
transferred  In  1954  to  personnel  to  become 
the  company's  first  librarian.  In  1956  she 
also  was  named  editorial  assistant  of 
Dividend,  the  home  office  magazine. 

A  charter  member  of  the  Des  Moines  Busl-^ 
ness  &.  Professional  Women's  Club  since  Its 
organization  In  1918,  and  more  than  once  Its 
president,  she  rose  through  the  offices  of  the 
Iowa  State  Federation  and  thence  to  respon- 
sibilities on  a  national  plane,  culminating 
In  the  presidency  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion In  1953  and"  1954.  This  led  In  turn  to 
International    activities. 

In  1953  she  became  the  first  American 
woman  to  receive  the  Commander's  Cross  of 
the  Order  of  Merit  from  the  (West)  German 
Federal  Republic  in  recognition  of  B.  &  P.W. 
work  with  West  German  women  and  youth. 
In  1954  Prej.ident  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower 
named  her  to  the  Public  Advisory  Board  of 
the  Foreign  Operations  Administration. 
Later  Secretary  of  Defense  Charles  E.  Wilson 
named  her  to  the  Defense  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Women  in  the  Armed  Forces.  In  both 
these  capacities,  which  continued  through- 
out the  Elsenhower  administration,  she 
traveled   throughout   the    world. 

In  1955  Miss  Irwin  was  named  to  the  Iowa 
Merit  System  Council  (the  first  woman  ever 
to  be  appointed),  which  she  has  twice 
served  as  chairman.  She  also  Is  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  National  Civil  Service 
League,  the  Committee  for  a  National  Trade 
Policy,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Women's 
Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
board  of  Soroptlmlst,  International. 

CINDERELLA    GIRL 

It  Is  a  clear,  peaceful  evening  in  Rich- 
mond. 'Va.,  in  the  late  summer  of  1907.  A 
Salvation  Army  band,  trumpets  braying, 
tambourines  clacking,  big  drum  booming, 
plays  gospel  hvTnns  on  the  corner  of  Ninth 
and  Grace  Streets,  hard  by  the  statehouse. 
Attracted  by  the  music,  people  gather  around 
the  band  first  to  listen,  then  to  sing.  The 
music  stops,  and  Commandant  Samson 
James  steps  forward  to  tell  the  story  of  sal- 
vation. No  one  notices  tl^e  dark -haired  little 
girl  standing  by  herself  under  a  tree  border- 
ing Capitol  Square:  no  one.  that  Is.  save  an 
attractive  young  woman  In  the  band,  the 
commandant's  wife.  For  the  child  Is  her 
or.ly  legacy  from  her  first  husband,  now  4 
years  gone,  a  victim  of  "consumption." 

Since  May  the  little  girl  has  listened  and 
watched  as  her  mother,  stepfather  and  their 
fellow  missionaries  carried  the  Word  to  the 
derelicts  of  Richmond's  population — the  hu- 
man flotsam  bred  by  every  city  In  every  land 
m  every  age.  With  her  own  eyes  she  has  wit- 
nessed the  transformations  wrought  In  the 
miserable  men  and  women  as  the  message  of 
hope  struck  home.  Young  as  she  Is.  she 
has  this  summer  learned  a  lesson  upon  which 
she  win  base  her  whole  life:  that  people  are 
wonderful,  regardless  of  age,  color,  station 
In  life,  degree  of  learning,  or  sex;  and  that 
there  Is  an  Immense  Joy  to  be  realized 
through  helping  people  to  attain  happiness. 

Thus  on  this  soft  August  evening,  a  wide- 
eyed  little  girl  recognizes  and  accepts  her 
destiny.  From  tonight  on  she  will  dedicate 
her  life,  and  her  talents,  to  people. 

So  commences  the  story  of  EqulUble  of 
Iowa's  Cinderella  girl— Helen  G  Irwin— 
whose  understanding  love  of  her  fellow  be- 
ings became  the  fairy  godmother  who 
whisked  her  from  the  home  office  onto  a 
world  stage,  her  "golden  chariot"  the  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Business  &  Profes- 
sional Women's  Clubs. 

It  Is  a  long  way  from  Capitol  Square  In 
Richmond  to  the  White  House  in  Washing- 
ton; to  Westminster  Abbey  In  London;  the 
burgomelster's  home  in  Amsterdam;  the  royal 
palace  In  Stockholm,  to  list  but  a  handful 
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of  the  places  she  hiiS  visited  d\iring  the  past 
decade.  It  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  society  of 
Salvation  Army  missionaries  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  friendships  with  President  and  Mrs 
Eisenhower;  with  Senator  Margaret  Chase 
Smith:  with  Caroline  Haslett.  Dame  of  the 
British  Empire:  with  Her  R^jyai  Highness 
Queen  Louise  of  Sweden;  or  with  His  Excel- 
lency Konrad  Adenauer.  Chancellor  of  the 
(West)  German  Federal  Republic.  It  is  an 
Immense  stride  from  interviewing  associates 
for  Dividend  to  speaking  for  America,  and 
for  the  Nation's  vast  army  of  career  women. 
In  the  forums  of  the  world.  And  It  Is.  cer- 
tainly, an  attainment  not  achieved  by  many 
to  be  listed  In  Who's  Who  in  America. 

Helen  was  born  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
in  Savannah.  Ga.  There  she  lived  until  her 
father's  untimely  death  caused  her  mother, 
then  only  23.  to  move  to  Richmond  to  live 
with  her  parents  until  her  second  marriage  to 
Commandant  James.  Helen  completed  grade 
school  In  Richmond  before  the  Salvatirai 
Army  transferred  her  people  to  Qulncy.  111., 
where  she  completed  high  school.  A  year  of 
business  college  followed,  and  then  came  her 
first  Job — typist-clerk  in  the  law  office  of 
Strock.  Wallace  &  McMartln,  in  Des  Mjiiies 
Two  years  later  she  moved  to  the  Des  M.jines 
branch  of  the  Chicago  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank 
where  she  worked  with  two  promisini;  young 
executives — the  late  A.  C,  McGUl.  destined 
uj  become  couiisel  for  Equitable  of  Iowa,  and 
his  younger  brother,  the  late  J.  M.  McGiil, 
former  supertnt-^ident  of  city  loans.  The 
brothers  rnoved  to  Equitable  of  Iowa,  and  in 
1926,  at  their  suggestion,  she  followed. 

That  obviously  is  only  the  part  of  Helen's 
story  associated  with  the  necessary  detail  of 
making  a  living.  But  it  is  Important  for 
three  reasons:  First,  the  little  girl  from  Rich- 
mond had  to  make  her  own  way  before  she 
could  commence  her  chosen  career  of  "giv- 
ing" of  herself  t^)  humanity:  second,  she 
would  not  be  known  to  the  home  oflRc*'  had 
she  not  chosen  to  work  here;  third  she  was 
launched  In  her  true  "career"  by  three  former 
ass.ivciates — Caroline  Gruener.  Lillian  van 
Buskirk,  and  Lela  Gray  (all  now  dece;u^ed  > — 
each  of  whom  were  executives  of  the  ci.)m- 
panv  at  that  time. 

Back  around  World  War  I  Des  M  uries  was 
threatened  with  a  street  railway  strike,  and 
a  grouD  of  militant,  public-spirited  business- 
women led  by  the  three  Equitable  of  Iowa 
women  organized  the  Committee  of  12  to 
seek  to  avert  a  transportation  stoppage.  The 
committee  recruited  youneer  w>>men  to  help, 
among  them  Helen  Once  the  streetcar  is- 
sue was  resolved,  the  org.mi/ation  became 
the  Des  Moines  Bus.r.e.ss  «  Professional 
Women's  Club. 

In  and  through  this  club  Helen  found  the 
channel  she  sought  through  which  she  could 
fulfill  her  destiny  In  life,  and  instinctively 
Bhe  adjusted  her  routines  to  give  her  the  time 
she  required  f  x  the  pursuit  of  that  destiny. 
Acting  with  a  wisdom  beyond  her  years  (she 
was  still  in  her  20's)  she  disengaged  herself 
from  other  distracting  and  time-consuming 
Interests,  m^astered  the  technical  details  of 
her  work,  and  then  concentrated  her  con- 
siderable talent  and  energy  upon  her  chosen 
misfion;  to  help  women  carve  a  wider  field 
of  service  and  Influence  In  the  world  of 
business.  When  she  came  to  the  comp.my, 
the  routine  of  her  home  office  job  was.  for 
her,  a  not  too  difficult  assignment.  Perform- 
ing the  Job  paid  her  a  living  sufficient  for 
her  modest  demands.  Best  of  all.  It  was  the 
kind  of  a  Job  which  ended  every  day  at  quit- 
ting time:  which  demanded  no  excessive 
drain  on  her  etiergles,  and  which  burdened 
her  with  no  sleep-robbing  worries  or  prob- 
lems 

Thus  back  In  1926  there  began,  promptly 
at  closing  time  each  and  every  afternoon, 
the  true  career  of  Helen  Irwin. 

She  has  visited  18  foreign  countries  in  the 
past  10  years:  Ahtska  and  Hawaii  (before 
thev   became    States),   Canada,   Mexico,   and 


Cuba  In  the  Western  Hemisphere;  Sweden. 
Norway.  Denmark,  Finland,  the  Netherlands, 
Belgium,  France,  West  Germany,  Scotland, 
England,  Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  and  Russia 
in  Europe,  She  has  made  thousands  of 
speeches;  been  interviewed  hundi-eds  of 
tunes,  written  more  than  100  articles,  and 
met  and  talked  with  unnumbered  career 
women  throughout  the  Western  World.  She 
has  been  the  honored  guest  of  Sweden's 
great  Thule  Insurance  Group  at  a  luncheon 
held  to  publicly  recognize  the  American  life 
Insurance  Industry  as  represented  by  her;  a 
guest  of  the  West  Germans;  and  a  luncheon 
gtiest  of  the  Eisenhowers  in  the  family  din- 
ing room  of  the  White  House,  to  mention 
three  highlights. 

Since  1925  her  home  has  been  an  apart- 
ment in  the  Ewlng  Building.  917  Locust. 
There  she  writes  her  letters,  articles,  and 
speeches;  plans  her  activities,  studies,  and 
mediates,  and  stores  i.way  the  growing 
mountain  of  mementos  of  a  tremendously 
active  life.  And  it  was  there  she  stmimed  up 
some  of  the  wisdom  she  has  gained  in  her 
career: 

"America,  and  we  who  comprise  America, 
have  been  pushed  into  world  leadership, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.  Partly  because 
we  are  a  fiercely  independent  people;  partly 
because  we  enjoy  tremendous  p>ersonal  In- 
comes by  world  standards;  partly  because  we 
are  green  and  uncertain  in  the  role  of  leaders, 
and  hence  inclined  to  seem  bossy,  we  are  not 
entirely  popular  among  many  people  in  the 
world.  Probably  some  of  this  dislike  comes 
to  us  Just  because  we  are  the  leaders,  such 
as  formerly  was  visited  upon  Great  Britain. 

"Now,  those  are  the  facts  we  face. 

"If  I  have  a  message,  therefore,  it  is  this, 
and  I  say  it  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart: 

"Be  humble,  be  friendly,  be  kind.  God 
created  all  men  In  His  Image.  We  are  all — 
white  black,  yellow.  Christian,  Moslem,  Jew, 
Democrat  Republican,  Monarchist  or  Com- 
munist— We  are  all  God's  children  and  equal 
in   His   sight." 

Whatever  the  future  may  hold,  life  is  un- 
likely to  "throw"  the  little  girl  from  Rich- 
mond who,  ever  since  that  summer  evening 
In  1907.  has  known  exactly  what  she  wanted 
to  do  In  life.  Equitable  of  Iowa's  Cinderella 
girl  has  attained  her  destiny. 


THE  175TTI  .ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED 
ST.ATES    OF    AMERICA 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  175 
yeans  aso  today,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  State.s  of  America  was  concluded 
in  Convention  by  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  States  present  on  the  17th  day  of 
September  m  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1787, 
and  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  12th.  Unto  this 
document  the  names  of  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  Convention  were  subscribed. 

In  this  world  of  turmoil  and  with  this 
constant  struggle  between  freedom  and 
communism,  this  great  document,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  be- 
comes more  and  more  significant  not 
only  to  us  in  the  United  States  but  to 
freedom-loving  people  everywhere.  On 
thi.s  day.  the  175th  anniversary  of  the 
Constitution,  not  only  are  we  concerned 
■Aith  serious  issues  in  the  Far  East,  the 
Near  East,  the  captive  nations,  and  the 
Berlin  wall,  but  with  the  ominous  threat 
to  free  people  which  has  reached  the 
very  doorstep  of  the  United  States  on 
Soviet  Cuba,  an  island  only  90  miles  off 
our  coa.st.  This  is  not  only  a  threat  to 
our    people    in    the    United    States    of 


America;  it  is  in  violation  of  one  of  our 
basic  declarations  of  freedom,  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  since  it  poses  a  threat  by  a 
foreign  nation  to  the  whole  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  was 
enunciated  December  2,  1823.  when 
President  James  Monroe  stated  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  House,  as  follows: 

We  owe  It,  therefore,  to  candor  and  to 
the  amicable  relations  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  those  powers  to  declare 
that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on 
their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any 
portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to 
our  peace  and  safety.  •    •    • 

Mr.  President,  this  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  was  written 
with  the  blood  of  the  brave  men,  women, 
and  children  who  suffered  and  even  died 
to  make  this  great  Nation  free.  There 
are  others  who  sacrificed  and  bled  and 
died  to  extend  her  from  one  ocean  to  the 
other  and  in  the  words  of  Abraham 
Lincoln : 

The  brave  men.  living  and  dead,  who 
struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it,  far  above 
our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  It  Is 
rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the 
great  task  remaining  before  us — that  from 
those  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devo- 
tion to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the 
last  full  measure  of  devotion — that  we  here 
highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have 
died  In  vain— that  this  Nation,  under  God, 
shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom — and 
that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth. 

Mr.  President,  although  there  are 
times  when  we  feel  some  people  take 
too  much  for  granted  these  great  sacri- 
fices that  gave  us  this  great  liberty,  it 
takes  occasions  such  as  Constitution 
Day  to  reawaken  all  of  us  to  the  many 
blessings  this  country  has  given  us  and 
to  reemphasize  our  solemn  duty  to  pre- 
serve it  for  our  children  and  our  chil- 
dren's children  for  ages  to  come.  You 
will  note  I  have  quoted  from  three  docu- 
ments of  freedom  in  my  remarks  above, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  flttinii  and  proper 
on  this  day  to  ask  unanimou.s  consent 
that  the  "Documents  of  Freedom. '  as 
copyrighted  by  the  Freedom  Documents 
Foundation,  be  placed  at  this  point  in 
the  Congressional  Retord.  Included  are 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Coristitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  the  Gettysburg  Address.  No- 
vember 19,  1863,  the  "Star-Spangled 
Banner,"  and  the  pledge  of  allegiance: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  to  the  Republic  for 
which  it  stands,  one  Nation,  under  God,  in- 
divisible, with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 

It  was  a  privilege  for  me  to  introduce 
a  resolution  commemorating  the  175th 
anniversary  of  the  Constitution;  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fed- 
eral Charters.  Holidays,  and  Celebrations 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  was 
happy  to  see  that  the  Senate  approved 
such  resolution.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  remarks  and  these 
statements  containing  the  ba.=^ic  docu- 
ments of  our  freedom  be  printed  and 
distributed  as  a  Senate  document,  and 
that  the  documents  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record, 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  a.'-  a 
Senat-e  document  and  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Declaration  of  Independence 

In  Congress,  July  4,  1776. 
The    unanimous   declaration   of    the    thir- 
teen United  States  of  America, 

When  in  the  Course  of  human  events,  it 
becomes    necessary    for    one    people    to   dis- 
solve  the  political   bands   which   have   con- 
nected   them  with   another,   and  to  assume 
among  the  powers  of  the  eerth,  the  separate 
and  equal  station  t<:>  which  the  Laws  of  Na- 
ture  and    of   Nature's   God   entitle    them,    a 
decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind 
requires  that  they  sliould  declare  the  causes 
which    impel   them    to    the  separation.     We 
hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all 
men    are    created    equal,    that    they   are    en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalien- 
able Rights,  that  among  these  are  Life,  Lib- 
erty   and    the    pursvilt   of    Happiness.     That 
to  secure  these  rights.  Governments  are  In- 
stituted   among    Men.    deriving    their    Just 
powers   from    the  consent   of   the   governed. 
That  whenever  any  Form  of  Government  be- 
comes destructive   cf   these  ends,   it    is  the 
Right  of  the  People  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it. 
and  to  institute  new  Government,  laying  iu 
foundation  on  such  principles  and  organiz- 
ing Its  p)owers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  likely  to  eSect  their  Safety  and 
Happiness       Prudence,    indeed,    will    dictate 
that   Governments    long    established    should 
not    be    changed    fcr    light    and    transient 
causes;   and  accordir.gly  all  experience  hath 
shewn,  that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to 
suffer,    while    evils    are    sufferable.    than    to 
right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to 
which    they    are   accustomed.     But   when    a 
long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursu- 
ing   invariable    the    wme    Object,    evinces    a 
design  to  reduce  thei^  under  absolute  Des- 
potism. It  Is  their  right.  It  Is  their  duty,  to 
throw  off  such  Government,  and  to  provide 
new  Guards  for  their  future  security.     Such 
has    been    the    patient    sufferance    of    these 
Colonies;    tuid    such    is    now    the    necessity 
which  constrains  them  to  alter  their  former 
Systems  oT  Government.     The  history  of  the 
present    I^lng  of    Great   Britain   is  a   history 
of    repeated    injuries    and    usurpations,    all 
having  in  direct  object  the  establishment  of 
an  absolute  Tyranny  over  these  States.     To 
prove    this,    let    Facts    be    submitted    to    a 
candid  world.     He  has  refused  his  Assent  to 
Laws,  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for 
public  good.     He  has  forbidden  his  Gover- 
nors to  pass  laws  of  Immediate  and  pressing 
Importance,    unless   suspended    In    their   op- 
eration   til   his   Assent   should   be  obtained; 
and  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly  ne- 
glected to  attend  to  them      He  has  refused 
to   pass  other   Laws  for  the  accommodation 
of    large    districts    of    people,    unless    those 
people  would  relinquish  the  right  of  Repre- 
sentation In   the  Legislature,  a  right  inesti- 
mable   to    them    and    formidable    to   tyrants 
only.     He     has     called     together     legislative 
bodies  at  places  unusual,  uncomfortable,  and 
distant  from  the  depository  of  their  public 
Records,    for    the    s^ile   purpose   of    fatiguing 
them  Into  compliance  with  his  measures.   He 
has     dissolved     Representative     Houses     re- 
peatedly, for  opposing  with  manly  firmness 
his   Invasions   on   the   rights   of   the  people. 
He  has   refu.sed  for   a   long  time,  after  such 
dissolutions,  to  cause  others  to  be  elected: 
whereby  the  Legislative  powers.  Incapable  of 
Annihilation,   have   returned    to   the   People 
at  large  for  their  exercise;  the  State  remain- 
ing In  the  meantime  exposed  to  all  the  dan- 
gers   of    Invasion    from    without,    and    con- 
vulsions   within.      He    has    endeavored     to 
prevent  the  population  of  these  States;  for 
that  purpose  obstructing  the  Laws  for  Nat- 
uralization  of    Foreigners;    refusing   to-  pass 
others  to  encourage  their  migrations  hither, 
and  raising  the  conditions  of  new  Appropri- 


ations of  Lands.     He  has  obstructed  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  by  refusing  his  As- 
sent    to    Laws     for    establishing     Judiciary 
jx)wers.     He  has  made  Judges  dependent  on 
his  Will  alone,  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices, 
and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their  sal- 
aries.    He   has   erected   a  multitude  of  New 
Offices,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of  Officers  to 
harass   our   pec/ple.   and  eat  out    their  sub- 
stance.    He  has  kept  among  us  In  times  of 
peace.    Standing    Armies   without    the   Con- 
sent   of    ovu-    legislatures.     He    has    affected 
to  render  the  Military  Independent  of  and 
superior   to   the   Civil   power,    ^e   has.  com- 
bined with  others  to  subject  xis  to  a  juris- 
diction foreign  to  our  constitution,  and  un- 
acknowledged by  our  laws;  giving  his  Assent 
to  their  Acts  of  pretended  Legislation :   For 
quartering    large    bodies    of    armed    troops 
among  us:     For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock 
Trial,    from    punishment    for    any    Murders 
which  they  should  commit  on  the  Inhabit- 
ants  of   these   States:     For  cutting  off  our 
Trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world:      For  Im- 
posing   Taxes   on    \is   without   our    Consent: 
For  depriving  us  In  many  cases,  of  the  bene- 
fits  of  Trial  by  Jury:     For  transporting   us 
beyond    Seas    to   be    tried   for   pretended   of- 
fences:     For  abolishing   the   free   System  of 
English    Laws   In    a   neighbouring    Province, 
establishing    therein    an    Arbitrary    govern- 
ment, and  enlarging  Its  Boundaries  so  as  to 
render  it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  instru- 
ment for  introducing  the  same  absolute  rule 
into   these  Colonies:     For   taking  away  our 
Charters,  abolishing  otu-  most  valuable  Laws, 
and    altering    fundamentally    the    Forms    of 
our  Governments:  For  suspending  our  own 
Legislatures    and    declaring    themselves    In- 
vested with   power  to  legislate  for  us  In  all 
cases    whatsoever.     He    has    abdicated    Gov- 
ernment   here,    by    declaring    us   out   of    His 
Protection  and  waging  War  against  us.     He 
has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  Coasts, 
burnt  our  towns,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of 
our  people      He  Is  at  this  time  transporting 
large  Armies  of  foreign  Mercenaries  to  com- 
plete   the    works    of    death,    desolation    and 
tyranny,  already   begun  with  circumstances 
of  Cruelty   i-    perfidy  scarcely  paralleled   In 
the   most   barbarous    ages,    and    totally   un- 
worthy the  Head  of  a  civilized  nation.     He 
has    constrained    our    fellow    Citizens    taken 
Captive    on    the    high    Seas    to    bear    Arms 
against  their  Country,  to  become  the  execu- 
tioners of  their  friends  and  Brethren,  or  to 
fall    themselves    by    their    Hands.     He    has 
excited   domestic  insurrections  amongst  us. 
and  has  endeavoured  to  bring  on  the  Inhab- 
itants of  our  frontiers,  the  merciless  Indian 
Savages,    whose    known    rule   of    warfare,    is 
an  undistinguished  destruction  of  all   ages, 
sexes    and    conditions.     In    every    stage    of 
these    Oppressions    We    have    Petitioned    for 
Redress  In  the  most  humble  terms      Our  re- 
peated Petitions  have  been  answered  only  by 
repeated  Injury.     A  Prince,  whose  character 
Is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which  may  de- 
fine a  Tyrant.  Is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a 
free  people.     Nor  have  We  been  wanting  in 
attention  to  our  Brlttlsh  brethren.     We  have 
warned  them  from  time  to  time  of  attempts 
by  their  legislature  to  extend  an  unwarrant- 
able    Jurisdiction     over     us.     We     have    re- 
minded   them  of   the   circumsUmces  of  our 
emigration    and   settlement   here.     We   have 
appealed   to   their   native  Justice   and   mag- 
nanimity,  and   we  have   conjured   them   by 
the  ties  of  otir  common  kindred  to  disavow 
these  usurpations,  which,  would   Inevitably 
Interrupt  our  connections   and  correspond- 
dence.     They    too    have    been    deaf    to    th? 


Ity  of  the  good  People  of  these  Colonies, 
solemnly  publish  and  d^lare.  That  these 
United  Colonies  are.  and  of  Right  ought  to 
be.  Free  and  Independent  States;  that 
they  are  Absolved  from  all  Allegleince  to 
the  British  Crown,  and  that  all  political 
connection  between  them  and  the  State  of 
Great  Britain,  Is  and  ought  to  be  totally 
dissolved;  and  that  as  Free  and  Independent 
States,  they  have  full  Power  to  levy  War, 
conclude  Peace,  contract  Alliances,  estab- 
lUh  Commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  Acts 
and  Things  which  Independent  States 
may  of  right  do.  And  for  the  support  of 
this  Declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on 
the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we 
mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  Lives, 
our  Fortunes,  and  our  sacred  Honor. 


The  CoNtfii'i  LTioN 
We  the  people  of  Xtm  United  States.  In 
Order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish 
Justice,  Insure  domestic  Tranquility,  provide 
for  the  common  Defence,  promote  the  general 
Welfare,  and  s<?cure  the  Blessing  of  Liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity,  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United 
States  of  America. 

AKTICLE    I 

Section  1.  All  legislative  TPowers  herein 
granted  shall  be  vested  In  a  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives. 

Section  2.  The  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  compared  of  Members  chosen  every 
second  Year  by  the  People  of  the  several 
States,  aruj  the  Electors  In  each  State  shall 
have  the  Qualifications  requisite  for  Electors 
of  the  most  numerous  Branch  of  the  State 
Legislature. 

No  Person  shall  be  a  Representative  who 
shall  not  have  attained  to  ttie  Age  of  twenty- 
five  Years,  and  been  seven  Years  a  Citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when 
elected,  be  an  Inhabitant  of  that  State  in 
which  he  shall, J>e{  chosen. 

Representatlvfes*and  direct  Taxes  «hall  be 
apportioned  among  the  Keveral  States  which 
may  be  Included-  within  this  Union,  accord- 
ing to  their  resj>ectlve  Numbers,  which  shall 
be  determined  \>y  gddlng  to  the  whole  Num- 
ber of  free  Persons,  Including  those  bound  to 
Service  for  a  Term  of  Years,  and  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed,  ttiree  fifths  of  all  other 
Persons.  The  actual  Enumeration  shall  be 
made  within  three  Years  after  the  first  Meet- 
ing of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
within  every  subsequent  Term  of  ten  Years. 
In  such  Mann«'r  as  they  shall  by  Law  direct. 
The  Number  of  Representatives  shall  not  ex- 
ceed one  for  every  thirty  Thotisand.  but  each 
State  shall  have  at  Least  one  Representative; 
and  until  such  enumeration  shall  be  made, 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire  shall  be  entitled 
to  chuse  three.  Massachusetts  eight.  Rhodes 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations  one.  Con- 
necticut five.  New  York  six.  New  Jersey  four, 
Pennsylvania  eight.  Delaware  one.  Maryland — 
six.  Virginia  ten.  North  Carolina  five.  South 
Carolina  five,  and  Georgia  three. 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  Representa- 
tion from  any  SUte.  the  Executive  Authority 
thereof  shall  issue  Writs  of  Election  to  fill 
such  Vacancies. 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  chuse 
their  Speaker  and  other  Officers:  and  shall 
have  the  sole  Power  of  Impeachment. 

Section  3.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each 
State,  chosen  by  the  Legislature  thereof,  for 
six  Years;  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one 
Vote. 


We.  therefore,  the  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  General  Con- 
gress. Assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme 
Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our 
intentions,  do,  in  the  Name,  and  by  Author- 


Wd 

d^^n   Consequence  of 

shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into 
three  Classes.  The  Seats  of  the  Senators  of 
the  first  Class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  Expira- 
tion of  the  second  Year,  of  the  second  Class 
at  the  Expiration  of  the  fourth  Tear,  and  of 
the  third  Clasf  at  the  Expiration  of  the  sixth 
Year,  so  that  one-third  may  be  chosen  every 


voice  of  Justice  and  of  consanguinity. 

must,  therefore,   acquiesce  In   the   necessity  ^   Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled 

which  denounces  our  Separation,  and  hold^n   Consequence  of  the   first  Election,  they 

them,    as    we    hold    the    rest    of    mankind, 

Enemies  In  War,  In  Peace  Friends. 
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second  Year:  and  If  Vacancies  happen  by 
Reslgnation-  or  otherwife,  during  the  Recess 
cr  t.he  Legislature  of  any  State,  the  Executive 
thereof  may  make  temporary  Appointments 
until  the  next  Meeting  of  the  Legislature, 
which  shall  then  All  such  Vacancies. 

No  Person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not 
have  attained  to  the  Age  of  thirty  Years,  and 
been  nine  Years  a  Citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  shall  not.  when  elected,  be 
an  Inhabitant  of  that  State  fur  which  he 
shall  be  chosen. 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
shidl  be  President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall 
have  no  Vote,  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 
The  Senate  shall  chuse  their  other  Officers, 
and  also  a  President  pro  tempore,  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Vice  President,  or  when  he  shall 
exercise  the  Office  of  President  of  the  United 
Spates. 

The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  Power  to  try 
all  Impeachm.er.tJ3,  When  sitting  for  that 
P^.irpose.  they  shall  be  on  Oath  or  Affirmation. 
When  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
tried,  the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside;  And 
no  Person  shall  be  convicted  without  the 
Concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the  Members 
present. 

Judgment  in  Cases  of  Impeachment  shall 
not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from 
Office,  and  disqualification  lo  hold  and  enjoy 
any  Office  of  honor.  Trust  or  Profit  under  the 
United  States:  but  the  Party  convicted  shall 
nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  Indict- 
ment, Trial,  Judgment  and  Punishment,  ac- 
cording to  Law 

Sectton  4.  The  Times.  Places  and  Manner 
of  holding  Elections  for  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, shall  be  prescribed  In  each  State 
by  the  Legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress 
may  al  any  time  by  Law  make  or  alter  such 
Regulations,  except  as  to  the  Place  of  Chus- 
ing  Senators. 

The  Congress  .shall  assemble  at  least  once 
In  every  Year,  and  such  Meeting  shall  be  on 
the  first  Monday  in  Decembv^r,  unless  they 
shall  by  Law  appoint  a  different  Day. 

Section  5.  Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge 
of  the  Elections,  Returns  and  Qualiflcations 
of  its  own  Members,  and  a  Majority  of  each 
shall  constitute  a  Quorum  to  do  Busine.ss; 
but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from 
day  to  day.  and  may  be  authorized  to  com- 
pel the  Attendance  of  absent  Members,  in 
such  Manner,  and  under  such  Penalties  as 
each  House  may  provide. 

Each  House  may  determine  the  Rules  of 
Proceedings,  punish  its  Members  for  dis- 
orderly Behaviir,  and.  with  the  Concurrence 
of   two  thirds,  exr.el   a  Member. 

Each  House  shall  keep  a  Journal  of  its 
Proceedings,  and  fri.im  time  to  time  publish 
the  same,  excepting  such  P.T.rts  as  may  in 
their  Judgment  require  Secrecy;  and  the 
Yeas  and  Nays  f>f  the  Members  of  either 
House  on  any  question  shall,  at  the  Desire 
of  one  fifth  of  tiiose  Present,  be  entered  on 
the  Journ.il. 

Neither  House,  during  the  Session  of  Con.- 
gress,  shall,  without  the  Consent  of  the  other, 
adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to 
any  other  Place  than  that  In  which  the  two 
Hou.ses   shall   be   sitting. 

Section  6.  The  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives shall  receive  a  Compensation  for  their 
Services,  to  be  ascertained  by  Law.  and  paid 
cut  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
They  shall  In  all  Cases,  except  Treason 
Felony  and  Breach  of  the  Peace,  be  privileged 
from  Arrest  during  their  Attendance  at  the 
Session  of  their  respective  Houses,  and  in 
going  to  and  returning  from  the  same;  and 
for  any  Speech  or  liebate  In  either  House 
they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other 
Place 

No  Senat.:)r  or  Representative  shall,  during 
the  Time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be  ap- 
pointed to  any  civil  Office  under  the  Au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have 
been  created,  or  the  Emoluments  whereof 
shall  have  been  encreased  during  such  time; 
and  no  Person  holding  any  Office  under  tlie 


United  States,  shall  be  a  Member  of  either 
Hou.se  during   his  Continuance  In  Office. 

Section  7.  All  Bills  for  raising  Revenue 
shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; but  the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur 
with  Amendments  as  on  other  Bills. 

Every  Bill  which  shall  have  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 
shall,  before  it  become  a  Law,  be  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States;  If  he 
approve  he  shall  sign  it,  but  If  not  he  shall 
return  It,  with  his  Objections  to  that  House 
in  which  It  sliall  have  originated,  who  shall 
enter  the  Objections  at  large  on  their 
Journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  It.  If 
after  such  Reconsideration  two  thirds  of  that 
House  shall  agree  to  pass  the  Bill,  it  shall  be 
sent,  together  with  the  Objections,  to  the 
other  House,  by  which  It  shall  likewise  be 
reconsidered,  and  If  approved  by  two  thirds 
of  that  House,  It  shall  become  a  Law.  But 
In  all  such  Cases  the  Votes  of  both  Houses 
shall  be  determined  by  Yeas  and  Nays,  and 
the  Names  of  the  Persons  voting  for  and 
against  the  Bill  shall  be  entered  on  the 
Journal  of  each  House  respectively.  If  any 
Bill  shall  not  be  rettu-ned  by  the  President 
within  ten  Days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  It 
shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the  Same 
shall  be  a  Law,  In  like  Manner  as  If  he  had 
signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their  Ad- 
journment prevent  Its  Return,  in  which  Case 
It  shall  n.jt  be  a  Law. 

Every  Order.  Resolution,  or  Vote  to  which 
the  Concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  may  be  necessary  (except  on 
a  question  of  Adjournment)  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
and  before  the  Same  shall  take  Effect,  shall 
be  approved  by  him,  or  being  disapproved  by 
him.  shall  be  repassed  by  two  thirds  of  the 
Senate  and  H,use  of  Representatives,  ac- 
cording to  the  Rules  and  Limitations  pre- 
scribed in  the  Case  of  a  BUI. 

Section  8.  The  Congress  shall  have  Power 
To  Lay  and  collect  Taxes.  Duties,  Imposts 
and  E.xclEes,  to  pay  the  Debts  and  provide 
for  the  common  Defence  and  general  Welfare 
of  the  United  States;  but  all  Duties,  Imposts 
and  Excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States; 

To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  ot  the 
United  States; 

To  reguiate  Commerce  with  foreign  Na- 
tions, and  among  the  several  States,  and 
with  the  Indian  Tribes; 

To  establish  an  uniform  Rule  of  Naturali- 
zation, and  uniform  Laws  on  the  subject  of 
Bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States; 
To  coin  Money,  regulate  the  Value  thereof. 
and  of  foreign  Coin,  and  fix  the  Standard 
of  Weights  and  Measures; 

To  provide  for  the  Punishment  of  counter- 
feiting the  Securities  and  ciurrent  Coin  of 
the  United  States; 

To  establish  Post  Offices  and  post  Roads: 
To  promote  the  Progress  of  Science  and 
useful  Arts,  by  securing  for  limited  Times  to 
Authors  and  Inventors  the  exclusive  Right 
to  their  respective  Writings  and  Dlscoverie.s; 
To  constitute  Tribunals  Inferior  to  thu 
supreme  Court; 

To  define  and  punish  Piracies  and  Felonies 
committed  on  the  high  Seas,  and  Offenses 
against  the  Law  of  Nations; 

To  declare  War,  grant  Letters  of  Marque 
and  Reprisal,  and  make  Rules  concerning 
Captures  on  L.ind  and  Water; 

To  raise  and  support  Armies,  but  no  Ap- 
propriation of  Money  to  that  Use  shall  be  for 
a  longer  Term  than  two  Years; 
To  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy; 
To   make  Rules  for  the  Government  and 
Regulation    of    the   land' and    naval   Forces; 
T>    provide    for   calling   forth   the   Militia 
to  execute  the  Laws  of  the  Union,  suppress 
Insurrections  and  repel  Invasions; 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and 
disciplining  the  Militia,  and  for  governing 
such  Part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  In 
the   .:<'rvice  of  the  United  States,  reserving 


to  the  States  respectively,  the  Appointment 
of  the  Officers,  and  the  Authority  of  training 
the  Militia  according  to  the  discipline  pre- 
scribed by  Congress; 

To  exercise  exclusive  Legislation  in  all 
Cases  whatsoever,  over  such  District  (not 
exceeding  ten  Miles  square)  as  may,  by 
Cession  of  particular  States,  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  Congress,  become  the  Seat  of 
the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
exercise  like  Authority  over  all  Places  pur- 
chased by  the  Consent  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  In  which  the  Same  shall  be,  for  the 
Erection  of  Forts.  Magazines.  Arsenals,  dock- 
Yards,   and    other    needful    Buildings; — And 

To  make  all  Laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  Into  Execution  the 
foregoing  Powers,  and  all  other  Powers 
vested  by  this  Constitution  In  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  In  any  Depart- 
ment or  Officer  thereof. 

Section  9.  The  Migration  or  Importation 
of  such  Persons  as  any  of  the  States  now 
existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall 
not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to 
the  Year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eight,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  Imposed  on 
such  Importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars 
for  each  Person. 

The  privilege  of  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus 
shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when  In  Cases 
of  Rebellion  or  Invasion  the  public  Safety 
may  require  It. 

No  Bill  of  Attainder  or  ex  post  facto  Law 
shall  be  passed. 

No  capitation,  or  other  direct.  Tax  shall  be 
laid,  unless  In  Proportion  to  the  Census  or 
Enumeration  herein  before  directed  to  be 
taken. 

No  Tax  or  Duty  shall  be  laid  on  Articles 
exported  from  any  State. 

No  Preference  shall  be  given  by  any  Regil- 
latlon  of  Commerce  or  Revenue  to  the  Ports 
of  one  State  over  those  of  another;  nor  shall 
Vessels  bound  to,  or  from,  one  State,  be 
obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  Duties  In 
another. 

No  Money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury, but  In  Consequence  of  Appropriations 
made  by  Law;  and  a  regular  Statement  and 
Account  of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditures 
of  all  public  Money  shall  be  published  from 
time  to  time. 

No  Title  of  Nobility  shall  be  granted  by 
the  United  States;  And  no  Person  holding 
any  Office  of  Profit  or  Trust  under  them, 
shall,  without  the  Consent  of  the  Congress, 
accept  of  any  present,  Emolument,  Officer, 
or  Title,  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any 
King.  Prince,  or  foreign  State. 

Section  10.  No  State  shall  enter  Into  any 
Treaty,  Alliance,  or  Confederation;  grant  Let- 
ters of  Marque  and  Reprisal;  coin  Money; 
emit  Bills  of  Credit;  make  any  Thing  but 
gold  and  silver  Coin  a  Tender  In  Payment 
of  Debts;  pass  any  BUI  of  Attainder,  ex  post 
facto  Law,  or  Law  impairing  the  Obligation 
of  Contracts,  or  grant  any  Title  of  Nobility. 

No  State  shall,  without  the  Consent  of 
the  Congress,  lay  any  Imposts  or  Duties  on 
Imports  or  Exports,  except  what  may  be  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  executing  its  inspec- 
tion Laws;  and  the  net  Produce  of  all  Duties 
and  Imposts,  laid  by  any  State  on  Imports 
or  Exports,  shaU  be  for  the  Use  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States;  and  all  such  Laws 
shall  be  subject  to  the  Revision  and  Control 
of  the  Congress. 

No  State  shall,  without  the  Consent  of 
Congress,  lay  any  duty  of  Tonnage,  keep 
Troops,  or  Ships  of  War  In  time  of  Peace, 
enter  Into  any  Acreement  or  Compact  with 
another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  Power,  or 
engage  In  War,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in 
such  iuunLneut  Danger  as  will  not  admit  of 
delay. 

ARTICLE    II 

Section  1.  The  executive  Power  shall  be 
vested  In  a  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  He  shall  hold  his  Office  during  the 
Term  of  four  Years,  and,  together  with  the 
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Vice-President,  chosen  for   the  same  Term, 
be  elected,  as  follows: 

Each  State  shall  appoint.  In  such  Manner 
as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a 
Number  of  Electors,  equal  to  the  whole 
Number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to 
which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Con- 
gress: but  no  Senator  or  Representative,  or 
Person  holding  an  OfBce  of  Trust  or  Profit 
under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed 
an  Elector. 

The  Electors  shall  meet  In  their  respec- 
tive States,  and  vote  by  Ballot  for  two  per- 
sons, of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  an 
Inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  them- 
selves. And  they  shall  make  a  List  of  all  the 
Persons  voted  for.  and  of  the  Number  of 
V'otes  for  each;  which  List  they  shall  sign 
and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  Seat 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  di- 
rected to  the  President  of  the  Senate  The 
President  of  the  Senate  shall.  In  the  Presence 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
open  all  the  Certificates,  and  the  Votes  shall 
then  be  counted.  The  Person  having  the 
greatest  Number  of  Votes  shall  be  the  Presi- 
dent, if  such  Number  be  a  Majority  of  the 
whole  Number  of  Electors  appointed;  and  if 
there  be  more  than  one  who  have  such  Ma- 
jority, and  have  an  equal  Number  of  Votes, 
then  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  Im- 
mediately chuse  by  Ballot  one  of  them  for 
President;  and  if  no  Person  have  a  Majority, 
then  from  the  five  highest  on  the  List  the 
said  House  shall  In  like  Manner  chuse  the 
President.  But  In  chuslng  the  President,  the 
Votes  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  Represen- 
tation from  each  State  having  one  Vote;  A 
quorum  for  this  Purpose  shall  consist  of  a 
Member  or  Members  from  two-thirds  of  the 
SUtes.  and  a  Majority  of  all  the  States  shall 
be  necessary  to  a  Choice  In  every  Case,  after 
the  Choice  of  the  President,  the  Person  hav- 
ing the  greatest  Number  of  V'otes  of  the  Elec- 
tors shall  be  the  Vice  President.  But  If 
there  should  remain  two  or  more  who  have 
equal  Votes,  the  Senate  shall  chuse  from 
them  by  Ballot  the  Vice-President. 

The  Congress  may  determine  the  Time  of 
chuslng  the  Electors,  and  the  Day  on  which 
they  shall  give  their  Votes;  which  Day  shall 
be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 

No  person  except  a  natural  born  Citizen, 
or  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States,  at  the  time 
of  the  Adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be 
eligible  to  the  Office  of  President;  neither 
shall  any  Person  be  eligible  to  that  Office 
who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  Age  of 
thlrty-flve  Years,  and  been  fourteen  Years 
a  Resident  wrlthln  the  United  States. 

In  Case  of  the  Removal  of  the  President 
from  Office,  or  of  his  Death.  Resignation,  or 
Inability  to  discharge  the  Powers  and  Duties 
of  the  said  Office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on 
the  Vice  President,  and  the  Congress  may  by 
Law  provide  for  the  Case  of  Removal.  Death. 
Resignation  or  Inability,  both  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  declaring  what  Of-, 
ficer  shall  then  act  as  President,  and  such 
Officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  Dis- 
ability be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be 
elected. 

The  President  shall,  at  stated  Times,  receive 
for  his  Services,  a  Compensation,  which  shall 
neither  be  encreased  nor  diminished  during 
the  Period  for  which  he  shall  have  been 
elected,  and  he  shall  not  receive  within  that 
Period  any  other  Emolument  from  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  them. 

Before  he  enter  on  the  Execution  of  his 
Office,  he  shall  take  the  following  Oath  or 
Affirmation: — "I  do  solemnly  swear  (or 
affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the 
Office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
win  to  the  best  of  my  Ability,  preserve,  pro- 
tect and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States." 

Section  2  The  President  shall  be  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of 
the  United  SUtes,  and  of  the  Mllltla  of  the 
several   States,  when  called  Into  the  actual 


Service  of  the  United  States;  he  may  require 
the  Opinion  in  writing,  of  the  principal 
Officer  in  each  of  the  executive  Departments. 
upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  Duties  of 
their  respective  Offices,  and  he  shall  have 
Power  to  Grant  Reprieves  and  Pardons  for 
Offenses  against  the  United  States,  except 
In  Cases  of  Impeachment. 

He  shall  have  Power,  by  and  with  the  Ad- 
vice and  Consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
Treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concur;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and 
by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the 
Senate,  shall  appoint  Ambassadors,  other 
public  Ministers  and  Consuls.  Judges  of 
the  supreme  Court,  and  all  other  Officers  of 
the  United  States,  whose  Appointments  are 
not  herein  otherwise  provided  for.  and  which 
shall  be  established  by  Law:  but  the  Con- 
gress may  by  Law  vest  the  Appointment  of 
such  Inferior  Officers,  as  they  think  proper.  In 
the  President  alone  In  the  Courts  of  Law, 
or  Ih  the  Heads  of  Departments. 

The  President  shall  have  Power  to  fill  up 
all  Vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the 
Recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  Commis- 
sions which  shall  expire  at  the  End  of  their 
next  Session. 

Section  3.  He  shall  from  time  to  time  give 
to  the  Congress  Information  of  the  State  of 
the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  Con- 
sideration such  Measures  as  he  shall  Judge 
necessary  and  expedient;  he  may,  on  ex- 
traordinary Occasions,  convene  both  Houses, 
or  either  of  them,  and  In  Case  of  Disagree- 
ment between  them,  with  Respect  to  the 
Time  of  Adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them 
to  such  Time  as  he  shall  think  proper;  he 
shall  receive  Ambassadors  and  other  public 
Ministers;  he  shall  take  Care  that  the  Laws 
be  faithfully  executed,  and  shall  Commis- 
sion all  the  Officers  of  the  United  States. 

Section  4  The  President.  Vice  President 
and  all  civil  Officers  of  the  United  SUtes, 
shall  be  removed  from  Office  on  Im{>each- 
ment  for,  and  Conviction  of.  Treason.  Bribery, 
or  other  high  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors. 

ARTICLK     ni 

Section  1  The  Judicial  Power  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme  Court, 
and  In  such  Inferior  Courts  as  the  Congress 
may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish. 
The  Judges,  both  of  the  supreme  and  Inferior 
Courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  gocxl 
behaviour,  and  shall,  at  stated  Times,  re- 
ceive for  their  Services  a  Compensation  which 
shaU  not  be  diminished  during  their  Con- 
tinuance In  Office. 

Section  2  The  Judicial  Power  shall  ex- 
tend to  all  Cases,  In  Law  and  Equity,  arising 
under  this  Constitution,  the  Laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  Treaties  made,  or  which 
shall  be  made,  under  their  Authority; — to  all 
Cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  other  public 
Ministers  and  Consuls; — to  all  Cases  of 
admiralty  and  maritime  Jurisdiction; — to 
Controversies  to  which  the  United  States 
shall  be  a  Party; — to  Controversies  between 
two  or  more  States; — between  a  State  and 
Citizens  of  another  State :— between  Citizens 
of  different  States; — between  Citizens  of  the 
same  State  claiming  Lands  under  Grants  of 
different  States,  and  between  a  State,  or  the 
Citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  States.  Citizens 
or  Subjects. 

In  all  Cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  other 
Public  Ministers  and  Consuls,  and  those  In 
which  a  State  shall  be  Party,  the  supreme 
Court  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction.  In 
all  the  other  Cases  before  mentioned,  the 
supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  Juris- 
diction, both  as  to  Law  and  Fact,  with  such 
Exceptions,  and  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Congress  shall  make 

The  trial  of  all  Crimes,  except  in  Cases  of 
Impeachment,  shall  be  by  Jury;  and  such 
Trial  shall  be  held  In  the  State  where  the 
said  Crimes  shall  have  been  committed;  but 
when  not  committed  within  any  State,  the 
Trial  shall  be  at  such  Place  or  Places  as  the 
Congress  may  by  Law  have  directed. 


Section  3.  Treason  against  the  United 
States,  shall  consist  only  In  levying  War 
against  them,  or  In  adhering  to  their  Ene- 
mies, giving  them  Aid  and  Comfort.  No 
Person  shall  be  convicted  of  Treason  unless 
on  the  Testimony  of  two  Witnesses  to  the 
same  overt  Act,  or  on  Confession  In  open 
Court. 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare 
the  Punishment  of  Treason,  but  no  Attainder 
of  Treason  shall  work  Corruption  of  Blood, 
or  Forfeiture  except  during  the  Life  of  the 
Person  attainted. 

ARTICLE    IV 

Section  1.  Pull  Faith  and  Credit  shall  be 
given  In  each  State  to  the  public  Acts.  Rec- 
ords, and  Judicial  Proceedings  of  every  other 
State.  And  the  Congress  may  by  general 
Laws  prescribe  the  Manner  In  which  such 
Acts.  Records  and  Proceedings  shall  be. 
proved,  and  the  Effect  thereof. 

Section  2.  The  Citizens  of  each  State  shall 
be  entitled  to  all  Privileges  and  Immunities 
of  Citizens  In  the  several  States. 

A  Person  charged  in  any  State  with  Trea- 
son. Felony,  or  other  Crime,  who  shall  flee 
from  Justice,  and  be  found  in  another  State, 
shall  on  demand  of  the  executive*  Authority 
of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  b^  delivered 
up.  to  be  remo^•ed  to  the  State  having  Juris- 
diction of  the  Crime. 

No  Person  held  to  Service  or  Labour  in  one 
State,  under  the  Laws  thereof,  escaping  in- 
to another,  shall.  In  Consequence  of  any  law 
or  Regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from 
such  Service  or  Labour,  but  shall  be  de- 
livered up  on  Claim  of  the  Party  to  whom 
such  Service  or  Labour  may  be  due. 

Section  3.  New  States  may  be  admitted  by 
the  Congress  into  this  Union;  but  no  new 
State  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  any  other  State;  nor  any 
State  be  formed  by  the  Junction  of  two  or 
more  States,  or  parts  of  States,  without  the 
Consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States 
concerned  as  well  as  of  the  Congress. 

The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  dispose 
of  and  make  all  needful  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions respecting  the  Territory  or  other  Prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  United  States;  and 
nothing  In  this  Constitution  shall  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  Prejudice  any  Claims  of  the 
United  Slates,  or  of  any  particular  State 

Section  4.  The  United  States  shall  guaran- 
tee to  every  State  In  this  Union  a  Republican 
Form  of  Government,  and  shall  protect  each 
of  them  against  Invasion;  and  on  Application 
of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the  Executive  (when 
the  Legislature  cannot  be  convened)  against 
domestic  Violence. 

article  V 
The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  shall  deem  It  necessary,  shall  pro- 
pose Amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or. 
on  the  Application  of  the  Legislatures  of 
two-thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  call 
a  Convention  for  proposing  Amendments, 
which.  In  either  Case,  shall  be  valid  to  all 
Intents  and  Purposes,  as  part  of  this  Con- 
stitution, when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures 
of  three- fourths  of  the  several  States,  or 
by  Conventions  In  three-fourths  thereof,  as 
the  one  or  the  other  Mode  of  Ratification 
may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress;  Provided 
that  no  Amendment  which  may  be  made 
prior  to  the  Year  One  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  eight  shall  in  any  Manner  affect 
the  first  and  fourth  Clauses  In  the  Ninth 
Section  of  the  first  Article;  and  that  ; 
no  State,  without  its  Consent,  shall  be  de- 
prived of  its  equal  Suffrage  in  the  Senate. 

ARTICLE  VI  £. 

All  Debts  contracted  and  Engagements  en- 
tered Into,  before  the  Adoption  of  this  Con- 
stitution, shall  be  as  valid  against  the  United 
States  under  this  Constitution,  as  under 
the  Confederation. 

This  Constitution,  and  the  Laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  In  Pur- 
suance thereof;    and  all  Treaties  made,   or 
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which  shall  be  made,  under  the  Authority 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme 
Law  of  the  Land;  and  the  Judges  In  every 
State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  Thing  in 
the  Constitution  or  Laws  of  any  State  to  the 
Contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  Senators  and  Representatives  before 
mentioned,  and  the  Members  of  the  several 
State  Legislatures,  and  all  executive  and  ju- 
dicial OflQcers,  both  of  the  United  Slates  and 
of  the  several  States,  shall  be  bound  by  O  ith 
or  Affirmation,  to  support  this  Constitution; 
but  no  religious  Test  shall  ever  be  required 
as  a  Qualification  to  any  Office  or  public 
Trust  under  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE    VII 

The  R.i-;fica:;  >n  of  the  Conventions  of 
nine  St.ites  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  Estab- 
lishment of  this  Constitution  between  the 
States  so  ratifying  the  Same. 

Done  in  Convention  by  the  Unanimous 
Consent  of  the  States  present  the  Seven- 
teenth Day  of  September  in  the  Year  of  our 
Lord  one  thou.sand  seven  hundred  and 
Eighty  seven  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  S'ri'es  f  Americ.i  the  Twelth.  In 
Witness  where'if  We  have  hereunto  sub- 
scribed our  Names. 


Bill  of  Rights 

Congress  if  the  United  States,  begun  and 
held  at  the  City  of  New  York,  on  Wednes- 
day, the  fourth  of  March,  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty  nine. 

The  Conventions  of  a  number  of  the 
States  having,  at  the  time  of  their  adopt- 
ing the  Constitution,  expressed  a  desire,  in 
order  to  prevent  misconstruction  or  abuse 
of  its  powers,  that  further  declaratory  and 
restrictive  clauses  should  be  added:  And 
as  extending  the  ground  of  public  confidence 
in  the  Government,  will  best  insure  the 
beneficlent  ends  of  Its  Institution: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  Hotise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  (two  thirds 
of  both  Houses  concurring),  That  the  fol- 
lowing Articles  be  proposed  to  the  Leglsla- 
ttires  of  the  several  States,  as  Amendments 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Sta':es: 
all.  or  any  of  which  articles,  when  ratified 
by  three  fourths  of  the  said  Legislatures. 
to  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes,  as 
part  of   the  said  Constitution,   viz. 

Articles  in  addition  to.  and  Amendment 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  proposed  by  Congress,  and  ratified 
by  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States. 
pursuant  to  the  fifth  Article  of  the  Original 
Constitution. 

Article  the  first — After  the  firsi,  enumera- 
tion required  by  the  first  Article  of  the  Con- 
stitution, there  shall  be  one  Representative 
for  every  thirty  thousand,  until  the  number 
shall  amount  to  one  hundred,  after  wliich, 
the  proportion  shall  be  so  regulated  by  Con- 
gress, that  there  shall  be  not  less  than  one 
hundred  Representatives,  nor  less  than  one 
Representative  for  every  forty  thousand 
persons,  until  the  number  of  Representatives 
shall  amount  to  two  hundred,  after  which, 
the  proportion  shall  be  so  regulated  by  Con- 
gress, that  there  shall  not  be  less  than  two 
hundred  Representatives,  nor  more  than  one 
Representative  for  every  fifty  thousand  per- 
sons.     (Not  Ratified] 

Article  the  second — No  law.  varying  the 
compensation  for  the  services  of  the  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives,  shall  take  effect, 
until  an  election  of  RepresenU\tives  shall 
have  intervened.     I  Not  Ratified) 

Article  the  third — Congress  shall  make  r.o 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion. 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the 
pres.s  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably 
to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  Government 
for   a  redress   of   grievances. 


Article  the  fourth — A  well  regulated 
Militia,  being  necessary  to  the  security  of 
a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep 
and  bear  Arms,  shall  not  be  infringed. 

Article  the  fifth— No  Soldier  shall,  In  time 
of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house,  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war, 
but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Article  the  sixth — The  right  of  the  people 
to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers, 
and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated,  and  no 
Warrants  shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause, 
supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  par- 
ticularly describiiig  the  place  to  be  searched, 
and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

Article  the  seventh — No  person  shall  be 
held  to  answer  for  a  capital,  or  otherwise  in- 
famous crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or 
indictment  of  a  grand  Jury,  except  in  cases 
arising  in  the  land  or  Naval  forces,  or  in  the 
Militia,  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of 
War  or  public  danger;  nor  shall  any  person  be 
subject  for  the  same  offence  to  be  twice  put 
In  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  com- 
pelled in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  a  witness 
against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of 
law;  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for 
public  use  without  just  compensation. 

Article  the  eighth — In  all  criminal  prosecu- 
tions, the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a 
speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  Impartial  jury 
of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the  crime 
shall  have  been  committed,  which  district 
shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law, 
and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause 
of  the  accusation;  to  be  confronted  with  the 
witnesses  against  him;  to  have  compulsory 
process  for  obtaining  witnesses  In  his  favor, 
and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his 
defence. 

Article  the  ninth — In  suits  at  conunon  law, 
where  the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed 
twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury  shall 
be  preserved,  and  no  fact,  tried  by  a  Jun', 
shall  be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any  Court 
of  the  United  States,  than  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  common  law. 

Article  the  tenth — Excessive  ball  shall  not 
be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor 
cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

Article  the  eleventh — The  enumeration  In 
the  Constitution,  of  certain  rights,  shall  not 
be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others 
retained  by  the  i>eople. 

Article  the  twelfth — The  powers  not  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, nor  prohibited  by  It  to  the  States,  are 
reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the 
people. 
Attest, 

Frederick  Augustts  Muhlen^eho, 
Sprakt-r  of  the  House  of  Eeprcsentatives. 
Jons  Adams, 
Vice   President  of  the   United  States, 

and  President  of  the  Senate. 
John  Beckley. 

Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
S.'vM   .\  Ons, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


The  Monroe  Doctrine,  December  2,  1823 
Fellow  citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives.  At  the  proposal  of  the 
Russian  Imperial  Government,  made  through 
the  minister  of  the  Emperor  residing  here, 
a  full  p<jwer  and  instructions  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  minister  of  the  United 
States  at  St.  Petersburg  to  arrange  by  ami- 
cable negotiations  the  respective  rights  and 
interests  of  the  two  nations  on  the  northwest 
coast  of  this  continent.  A  similar  proposal 
had  been  made  by  His  Imperial  Majesty  to 
the  government  of  Great  Britain,  which  has 
likewise  been  acceded  to.  The  government 
of  the  United  States  has  been  desirous,  by 
this  friendly  proceeding,  of  manifesting  the 
great  value  w.hich   they  have  invariably  at- 


tached to  the  friendship  of  the  Emperor  and 
their  solicitude  to  cultivate  the  best  under- 
standing with  his  government.  In  the  dis- 
cussions to  which  this  Interest  has  given 
rise  and  In  the  arrangements  by  which  they 
may  terminate,  the  occasion  lias  been  judged 
proper  for  asserting,  as  a  principle  in  which 
the  rights  and  Interests  of  the  United  States 
are  Involved,  that  the  American  continents, 
by  the  free  and  Independent  condition  which 
they  have  assumed  and  maintain,  are  hence- 
forth not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for 
future  colonization  by  any  European  powers. 

It  was  stated  at  the  commencement  of 
the  last  session  that  a  great  effort  was  then 
making  in  Spain  and  Portugal  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  people  of  those  coun- 
tries, and  that  It  appeared  to  be  conducted 
with  extraordinary  moderation.  It  need 
scarcely  be  remarked  that  the  result  has 
been  so  far  very  different  from  what  was 
then  anticipated. 

Of  events  In  that  quarter  of  the  globe, 
with  which  have  so  much  Intercourse  and 
from  which  we  derive  our  origin,  we  have 
always  been  anxious  and  Interested  spec- 
tators. The  citizens  of  the  United  States 
cherish  sentiments  the  mostly  friendly  in 
favor  of  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  their 
fellowmen  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In 
the  wars  of  the  European  powers  In  matters 
relating  to  themselves  we  have  never  taken 
any  part,  nor  does  it  comport  with  our  policy 
so  to  do.  It  Is  only  when  our  rights  are 
Invaded  or  seriously  menaced  that  we  resent 
Injuries  or  make  preparation  for  our  defense. 

With  the  movements  in  this  hemisphere 
we  are  of  necessity  more  immediately  con- 
nected, and  by  causes  which  must  be  obvl- 
ovis  to  all  enlightened  and  Impartial  observ- 
ers. The  political  system  of  the  allied  powers 
is  essentially  different  In  this  respect  from 
that  of  America.  This  difference  proceeds 
from  that  which  exists  in  their  respective 
governments;  and  to  the  defense  of  our  own, 
which  has  been  achieved  by  the  loss  of  so 
much  blood  and  treasure,  and  matured  by 
the  wisdom  of  their  most  enlightened  cit- 
izens, and  under  which  we  have  enjoyed  un- 
exampled felicity,  this  whole  Nation  Is 
devoted. 

We  owe  It.  therefore,  to  candor  and  the 
amicable  relations  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  those  powers  to  declare 
that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on 
their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any 
portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to 
our  peace  and  safety.  With  the  existing 
colonies  or  dependencies  of  any  European 
power  we  have  not  Interfered  and  shall  not 
Interfere.  But  with  the  governments  who 
have  declared  their  Independence  and  main- 
tained It,  and  whose  independence  we  have, 
on  great  consideration  and  on  Ju.st  princi- 
ples, acknowledge,  we  could  not  view  any 
interposition  for  the  propose  of  oppressing 
them,  or  controlling  in  any  other  manner 
their  destiny,  by  any  European  power  in  any 
other  light  than  as  the  manifestation  of  an 
unfriendly  disposition  toward  the  United 
States.  In  the  war  between  those  new  gov- 
ernments and  Spain  we  declared  our  neu- 
trality at  the  time  of  their  recognition,  and 
to  this  we  have  adhered,  and  shall  continue 
to  adhere,  provided  no  change  shall  occur 
which.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  competent 
authorities  of  this  government,  shall  make 
a  corresponding  change  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  indispensable  to  their  security. 

The  late  events  In  Spain  and  Portugal 
show  that  Europe  is  still  unsettled.  Of  this 
important  fact  no  stronger  proof  can  be 
adduced  than  that  the  allied  jxjwers  should 
have  thought  it  proper,  on  any  principle 
satisfactory  to  themselves,  to  have  interposed 
by  force  in  the  Internal  concerns  of  Spain. 
To  what  extent  such  Interpositions  may  be 
carried,  on  the  same  principle.  Is  a  question 
in  which  all  Independent  jxjwers  whose  gov- 
ernments differ  from   theirs   are    interested. 
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even  those  most  remote,  and  surely  none 
more  so  than  the  United  States.  Our  policy 
in  regard  to  Europe,  which  was  adopted  at 
an  early  stage  of  the  wars  which  have  so 
long  agitated  that  quarter  of  the  globe, 
nevertheless  remains  tlie  same,  which  is,  not 
to  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of  any 
of  its  powert.  to  consider  the  government  de 
facto  as  the  legitimate  government  for  us;  to 
cultivate  friendly  relations  with  it,  and  to 
preserve  those  relations  by  a  frank,  firm,  and 
manly  policy,  meeting  in  all  Instances  the 
Just  claims  of  every  power,  submitting  to 
injuries  from  none. 

But  in  regard  to  those  (the  American) 
continents  circumstances  are  eminently  and 
conspicuously  different.  It  Is  impoEsible  that 
tlie  allied  powers  should  extend  their  politi- 
cal system  to  any  portion  of  either  continent 
without  endangering  our  peace  and  liappl- 
ness;  nor  can  anyone  believe  that  our  south- 
ern brethren.  If  left  to  themselves,  would 
adopt  It  of  their  own  accord.  It  is  equally 
impossible,  therefore,  that  we  should  behold 
such  Interpositions  in  any  form  with  indif- 
ference. If  we  look  to  the  comparative 
strength  and  resources  of  Spain  and  those 
new  governments,  and  their  distance  from 
each  other,  it  must  be  obvious  that  she  can 
never  subdue  them.  It  Is  still  the  true  pxjlicy 
of  the  United  States  to  leave  the  parties  to 
themselves.  In  the  hope  that  other  powers 
will  pursue  the  same  course. 


The  Getttsbvrg  Address,  November  19.  1863 
Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  on  this  continent,  a  new  na- 
tion, conceived  In  liberty,  and  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  In  a  great  civil  war. 
testing  whether  that  nation  or  any  nation  so 
conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure 
We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that 
war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion 
of  that  field,  as  a  final  resting  place  for  those 
who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation 
might  live.  It  Is  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

But  In  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate — 
we  cannot  consecrate — we  cannot  hallow — 
this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and 
dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated 
it,  far  above  our  poor  jxjwer  to  add  or  detract. 
The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remem- 
l)er  what  we  say  here,  but  It  can  never  forget 
what  they  did  here.  It  Is  for  us  the  living, 
rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  tlie  unfinished 
work  which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus 
far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to 
be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remain- 
ing before  us — that  from  these  honored 
dead  we  take  Increased  devotion  to  that  cause 
for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure 
of  devotion — that  we  here  highly  resolve 
that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  In  vain — 
that  this  Nation,  under  God.  shall  have  a 
new  birth  of  freedom — and  that  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


The  Star-Spangled  Bannir 
(By  Francis  Scott  Key) 

O!   say.   can   vou    see,    by   the   dawn's   early 
light. 
What   so    proudly    we    hailed   at   the   twi- 
lights last  gleaming: 

Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars  through 
the  perilous  fight. 
O'er    the    ramparts   we   watched    were    so 
gallantly  streaming. 

And  the  rocket  s  red  glare,  the  bombs  burst- 
ing in  air. 

Gave  proof  through  the  night  that  our  flag 
was  still  there; 


O!  say,  does  that  Star-spang;e<i  Banner  still 

wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 

the  brave? 

On  the  shore,  dimly  seen  through  the  mist 

of  the  deep. 
Where    the    foe's   haughty   host   In    dread 

silence  reposes. 
What    is   that   which   the   breeze,   o'er   the 

towering  steep. 
As    it    fitfully    blows,    half    conceals,    half 

discloses? 
Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning's 

first  beam — 
In   full   glory  reflected,   now  shines  on   the 

stream; 

"Tls  the  Star-spangled  Banner.  O!  long  may 

it  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 

brave. 

And  where   is  the  band  who  so  vauntingly 

swore 
That   the   havoc   of   war  and   the  battle's 

confusion 
A   home  and   a  coiuitry  would  leave  us  no 

more? 
Their    blood    has    washed    out    their    foul 

footsteps'  pollution. 
No  refuge  could  save  the  hireling  and  slave 
Prom   the   terror  of   flight  or  the  gloom  of 

the  grave! 

And  the  Star-spwingled  Banner  in  triumph 

doth  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 

the  brave. 

O!  thus  be  It  ever  when  freemen  shall  stand 
Between  their  loved  homes  and  the  foe's 
desolation; 
Bless'd    with    victory    and    peace,    may    our 
Heaven-rescued  land 
Praise    the    Power    that    hath    made    and 
preserved  us  a  nation. 
Then  conquer  we  must,  fw  our  cause  It  Is 
Just — 
And   this  be   our  motto — "In   God   Is  our 
trtist!" 

And  the  Star-spangled  Banner   In  triumph 

shall  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 

the  brave. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  Pi'esident,  I 
renew  my  motion  that  the  Senate  ad- 
journ until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at 
1  o'clock  aiid  56  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  previous  order, 
until  tomoiTow,  T^iesday,  September  18. 
1962.  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINAITONS 


Executive  nomiiiatioiis  received  by  the 
Senate  September  17,  1962: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

W.  Walton  Butterworth.  of  Louisiana,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
ambassador,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  Canada. 

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
Glenn  T.  Seaborg.  of  California,  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  sixth  session  of  the  Qeneral  Con- 
ference of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency. 


The  following-named  persons  to  be  alter- 
nate repretentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  sixth  session  of  the  General 
Conference  of  the  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency: 

Henry  DeWolf  Smyth,  of  New  Jersey. 

Robert  E.  Wilson,  of  Illinois. 

James  T  Ramey,  of  Illinois. 

Williem  I  Cargo,  of  Florida. 


^mm 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Si:i>TKMi;i.h  17.  r.H)2 

The  Hou.se  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D.,  offei-ed  the  following  prayer: 

Kiilippians  4:  19:  My  God  shall  sup- 
ply all  your  need  according  to  His  riches 
in  glory  by  Christ  Jesus. 

Almighty  God.  Thou  art  here  in  this 
Chamber  for  Thou  art  eveiT^here,  and 
always  seeking  to  make  our  hearts  the 
sanctuaries  of  Thy. presence  and  Thy 
peace. 

Cleanse  us  of  everything  that  mars 
our  loftiest  aspirations  and  makes  us  un- 
worthy of  Thy  blessings. 

Inspii-e  us  to  feel  the  urgency  and 
pressure  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  struggling 
to  bring  to  fulfillment  and  fruition  those 
nobler  capacities  and  hidden  splendors 
of  our  inner  life. 

May  we  give  Thee  the  right-of-way 
and  the  place  of  preeminence  in  all  the 
areas  of  our  life,  trusting  ourselves  to 
Thy  keeping  and  guidance. 

Help  us  daily  to  rise  to  new  height'? 
of  endeavor  and  ever  holding  our  own 
desires  in  abeyance  until  Thou  dost 
declare  Thy  will. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  prcx:eedings  of 
Friday.  September  14,  1962,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,   by   Mr 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that    the    Senate    had    passed    without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title : 

H.R.9914.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  San- 
Man  Inn  of  Manning,  Inc. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  concuri-ent  resolu- 
tions of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.  Con.  Reo.  90.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  additional 
copies  of  its  hearings  entitled  "State  of  the 
Economy  and  Policies  for  Full  Employment." 

S.  Con.  Res.  91.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  hearings  on  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture liandllng  of  pooled  cotton  allotments 
of  Billle  Sol  E.~tfs 
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KOLLCALLS        POSTPONED        UNTIL 
WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  19.  1962 

Ml-  BOGGS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unammo'js  consent  that  any  roUcalls. 
except  on  rules  or  procedural  matters. 
in  order  today  or  tomorrow  may  be  first 
in  order  on  Wednesday.  September  19. 
1962. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reQue.st  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 

Mr  HARDY  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  the  Reserve  bill 
going  to  come  up.  and  could  we  have  a 
little  explanation  of  what  is  going  to  be 
considered  today.  I  waited  until  ad- 
journment Friday  night  to  find  out 
whether  there  would  be  roUcalls.  When 
we  adjourned  Friday  it  was  clearly  un- 
dei-stood  that  roUcall  votes  would  be  in 
order  today,  so  I  had  to  change  some 
plans  and  drive  back  from  my  district 
last  night  in  order  to  be  here.  Now  I 
would  like  to  have  an  understanding  as  to 
what  the  program  is  soing  to  be.  if  I 
may. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  Reserve  bill  sched- 
uled for  consideration  today  will  not 
come  up  today.  The  other  bills  that  ap- 
pear on  the  whip's  notice  will  come 
up 

Mr.  HARDY.  Let  me  make  an  obser- 
vation in  connection  with  that.  If  the 
Reserve  bill  had  been  taken  off  on  Fri- 
day, we  would  have  had  a  unanimous- 
consent  approval  on  Friday  for  roUcalls 
to  go  over.  I  try  to  be  cooperative  and 
I  shall  not  object,  but  it  does  seem  that 
this  kind  of  situation  could  be  avoided 
and  I  think  it  most  unfair.  All  of  us 
try  to  be  on  the  floor  for  recorded  votes, 
and  I  kiiow  that  many  others,  like  me, 
have  made  special  efforts  to  be  here  for 
roUcalls  today  because  of  the  under- 
standing when  we  adjourned  last  week. 
Lot  us  be  considerate  f)f  our  colleagues 
who  will  be  accommodated  by  per- 
mitting votes  to  go  over,  but  I  cannot 
help  wishing  there  had  been  like  con- 
sideratioi".  for  others  of  us  who  canceled 
.scheduled  plans  for  today  or.  in  a  few 
cases,  traveled  practically  all  night  last 
night  oiily  to  find  that  the  signals  had 
been  changed  and  record  votes  would  be 
put  off.  I  wish  I  could  hope  that  in  the 
future  a  way  will  be  found  to  assui-e 
equal  consideration  for  all  Members. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temi^ore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAICER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
Consent  Calendar  Day.  The  Clerk  will 
call  the  first  bill  on  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGFJ^CIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1963 

Mr.  WHITTEN  submitted  a  corferenc3 
retx)rt  and  statement  on  the  bill  'H.R. 
12648'  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1963,  and  for  other  purposes. 


PRINCE  GEORGES  COUNTY  SCHOOL 
BOARD,  MARYLAND 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6759) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Prince  Georges 
County  School  Board.  Maryland. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bilP 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


WAIVLNG    CERTAIN    TIME    LIMITA- 
TIONS FOR  RESERVISTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  9962) 
to  amend  title  38.  United  States  Code. 
to  provide  an  extension  of  the  period 
within  which  certain  educational  pro- 
grams must  be  begun  and  completed  in 
the  case  of  persons  called  to  active  duty 
during  the  Berlin  crisis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1613  of  title  38,  tJnited  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "In  computing  the  three-year 
periods  prescribed  In  section  1612(a)  of  this 
title,  and  the  eight-  and  flve-year  periods 
prescribed  in  this  section,  the  Administrator 
shall  disregard  all  periods  during  which  the 
veteran  served  on  active  duty  pursuant  to  a 
call  or  order  thereto  Issued  to  him  as  a  Re- 
serve after  July  30,  1961,  and  before  January 
1,  1962,  or  (B)  an  extension  of  an  enlistment 
appointment,  or  period  of  duty  with  the 
Armed  Forces  pursuant  to  section  2  of  Public 
Law  87-1 17. •• 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  1712(a)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating paragraph  (4)  as  paragraph  (5),  and 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  if  the  death  of  the  parent  from  whom 
eligibility  is  derived  occurs  after  the  eligible 
person's  eighteenth  birthday  but  before  his 
twenty-third  birthday,  then  (unless  para- 
graph (4)  applies)  such  period  shall  end  five 
years  after  the  death  of  such  parent: 

"(4)  if  he  serves  on  duty  with  the  Armed 
Forces  as  an  eligible  person  after  his  eight- 
eenth birthday  but  before  his  twenty-third 
birthday  then  such  period  shall  end  five  years 
after  his  first  discharge  or  release  from  such 
duty  with  the  Armed  Forces  (excluding  from 
such  five  years  all  periods  during  which  the 
eligible  person  served  on  active  duty  pur- 
suant to  (A)  a  call  or  order  thereto  Issued 
to  him  as  a  Reserve  after  July  30,  1961.  and 
before  January  1,  1962,  or  (B)  an  exteijslon 
of  an  enlistment,  appointment,  or  period  of 
duty  with  the  Armed  Forces  pursuant  to 
.section  2  of  Public  Law  87-117);  however, 
in  no  event  shall  such  period  be  extended 
beyond  his  thlrty-flrst  birthday  by  reason  of 
this  paragraph;  and". 


(b)  Section  2  of  Public  Law  86-236,  and 
section  5  of  Public  Law  86-785,  are  each 
amended  by  liisertlng  "(a)"  Immediately 
before  "In  the  case  of",  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  In  computing  the  five-year  period 
prescribed  In  subsection  (a) ,  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  disregard  all 
periods  of  active  duty  performed  by  such 
individual  pursuant  to  a  call  or  order  thereto 
Issued  after  July  30,  1961,  and  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1962,  or  pursuant  to  an  extension  of 
an  enlistment,  appointment,  or  period  of 
duty  with  the  Armed  Forces  pursuant  to 
section  2  of  Public  Law  86-117." 

Sec.  3.  Paragraph  (26)  of  section  101  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  (1| 
by  striking  out  "Reserves  '  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Reserve",  and  (2)  by  striking 
out  "members"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"a  member". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  the  following:  "That  section  1613 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  inserting  '(a)'  Immediately  before  'No", 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"  '(b)  In  computing  the  three-year  period 
referred  to  In  section  1612(a)  of  this  title 
and  the  eight-  and  five-year  periods  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  disregard  In  the  case  of 
any  eligible  veteran  any  period  of  active 
duty  performed  by  such  veteran,  before 
August  1.  1962,  pursuant  to  (1)  a  call  or 
order  thereto  Issued  to  him  as  a  Reserve 
after  July  30,  1961,  or  (2)  an  extension  of 
an  enlistment,  appointment,  or  period  of 
duty  with  the  Armed  Forces  pursuant  to 
section  2  of  Public  Law  87-117.' 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  1712(a)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating paragraph  (4)  as  paragraph  (5),  and 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"'(3)  if  the  death  of  the  parent  from 
whom  eligibility  is  derived  occurs  after  the 
eligible  person's  eighteenth  birthday  but 
before  his  twenty-third  birthday,  then  (un- 
less paragraph  (4)  applies)  such  period  shall 
end  five  years  after  the  death  of  such  par- 
ent; 

"'(4)  if  he  serves  on  duty  with  the 
Armed  Forces  as  an  eligible  person  after  his 
eighteenth  birthday  but  before  his  twenty- 
third  birthday,  then  such  period  shall  end 
five  years  after  his  first  discharge  or  release 
from  such  duty  with  the  Armed  Forces  (ex- 
cluding from  such  five  years  all  periods  dur- 
ing which  the  eligible  person  served  on  active 
duty  before  August  1,  1962,  pursuant  to  (A) 
a  call  or  order  thereto  Issued  to  him  as  a 
Reserve  after  July  30,  1961,  or  (B)  an  exten- 
sion of  an  enlistment,  appointment,  or 
period  of  duty  with  the  Armed  Forces  pur- 
suant to  section  2  of  Public  Law  87-117); 
however.  In  no  event  shall  such  period  be 
extended  beyond  his  thlrty-flrst  birthday 
by  reason  of  this  paragraph;  and' 

"(b)  Section  2  of  Public  Law  86  236,  and 
section  5  of  Public  Law  86-785,  are  each 
amended  by  Inserting  '(a)'  Immediately  be- 
fore 'In  the  case  of,  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"'(b)  In  computing  the  five-year  period 
prescribed  In  subsection  (a),  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  disregard  all 
periods  of  active  duty  performed  by  such  in- 
dividual before  August  1,  1962,  pursuant  to  a 
call  or  order  thereto  Issued  to  him  as  a  Re- 
serve after  July  30,  1961.  or  pursuant  to  an 
extension  of  an  enlistment,  appointment,  or 
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period  of  duty  with  the  Armed  Forces  pur- 
suant to  section  2  of  Public  Law  86-117.' 

"Sec.  3.  Paragraph  (26)  of  section  101  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  Reserves'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'Reserve';  and  (2)  by  striking 
out  'members'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'a  member  . 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  to  the  committee  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Teacue  of  Texas:  On  page  5, 
after  line  23,   Insert  the  following: 

•Sec  4.  Section  624(b)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'temporarily*. 

"Sec.  5  Section  230  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following : 

•'•(c)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
establish  and  maintain  an  office  In  Europe, 
at  such  location  as  he  deems  appropriate, 
to  render  technical  advice  and  assistance  in 
the  administration  of  veterans'  programs  in 
that  area.' 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  The  text  of  section  235  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
inserting  'or  to  the  Veterans'  A.dminlstration 
office  established  In  Europe  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 230(c)  of  this  title'  immediately  after 
•Republic  of  the  Philippines'  both  places  It 
appears 

"(b)  The  catchllne  of  section  235  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  and  Item  235  of  the 
analysis  of  chapter  3  of  title  38,  United  SUtes 
Code,  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "In 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines'  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  'at  oversea  offices'. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  amendment  which  I  have  offered  to 
the  committee  amendment  simply  adds 
to  the  bill  the  substance  of  H.R.  9561 
which  passed  the  House  on  the  call  of 
the  Consent  Calendar  on  May  7.  I  am 
taking  this  action  to  overcome  a  parlia- 
mentary situation  in  the  other  body  and 
I  have  been  advised  that  there  is  every 
likelihood  that  if  the  House  passes  the 
bill  in  this  form  the  Senate  will  concur 
in  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  a  similar  bill, 
S.  2697,  to  waive  certain  time  limitations 
prescribed  in  chapters  33  and  35  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  in  the  case  of 
certain  veterans  and  eligible  persons 
ordered  to  active  duty  with  the  Armed 
Forces,  or  whose  period  of  duty  with  the 
Armed  Forces  was  involuntarily  ex- 
tended, on  or  after  August  1,  1961. 

The  Clei-k  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The     SPEAKER     pro     tempore.       Is 
there   objection   to   the   request  of   the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The   Clerk    read   the   Senate  bill,   as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1613  of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  immediately  before 
"No"; 

(2)  by  inserting  ",  except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section."  immediately 
before  the  words     in  no  event ";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following   new   subsection: 

"(b)  In  computing  the  three-year  period 
referred  to  in  section  1612(a)  of  this  title 
and  the  eight-  and  five-year  periods  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  disregard  in  the  case  of  any 
eligible  veteran  any  period  of  duty  performed 
by  such  veteran  pursuant  to  ( 1 )  a  call  or 
order  to  active  duty  as  a  Reserve  on  or  after 
August  1.  1961.  or  (2)  an  involuntary  ex- 
tension of  an  enlistment,  appointment, 
period  of  active  duty,  period  of  active  duty 
for  training,  or  other  period  of  obligated 
service  in  any  branch  of  the  Armed  Forces 
after  August  1,  1961." 

Sec.  2.  Section  1712  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof   the  following   new  subsection: 

"(c)  In  computing  the  five-year  period 
following  duty  with  the  Armed  Forces  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (3)  of  suijsectlon 
(a)  of  this  section  the  Administrator  shall 
disregard  any  period  of  duty  performed  by 
an  eligible  person  pursuant  to  (1)  a  call 
or  order  to  active  duty  as  a  Reserve  on  or 
after  August  1,  1961,  or  (2)  an  Involuntary 
extension  of  an  enlistment,  appointment, 
period  of  active  duty,  period  of  active  duty 
for  training,  or  other  period  of  obligated 
service  In  any  branch  of  the  Armed  Forces 
after  August  1,  1961." 

Sec.  3.  Section  2  of  Public  Law  86-236.  and 
section  5  of  Public  Law  8e-785,  are  each 
amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately 
before  "In  the  case  of",  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(b)  In  computing  the  five-year  period 
prescribed  In  subsection  (a),  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  disregard  in 
the  case  of  any  eligible  person  any  period 
of  duty  performed  by  such  person  pursuant 
to  (1)  a  call  or  order  to  active  duty  as  a 
Reserve  on  or  after  August  1,  1961,  or  (2) 
an  Involuntary  extension  of  an  enlistment, 
appointment,  period  of  active  duty,  period 
of  active  duty  for  training,  or  other  period 
of  obligated  service  In  any  branch  of  the 
Armed  Forces  on  or  after  August  1,  1961." 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Te-^cve  of 
Texas:  Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  Insert  the  provisions  of  H.R.  9962 
as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  IMr.  TeagueI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  an  extension  of  the  pe- 
riod within  which  certain  educational 
programs  must  be  begun  and  completed 
in  the  case  of  persons  called  to  active 
duty  during  the  Berlin  crisis,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  vsa^  laid  on  the 

table. 


A  similar  House  bill  HR  9962;  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  to  include  cer- 
tain tabular  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
HJl.  9962,  as  reported  unanimously  by 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  on 
August  2,  deals  entirely  with  the  educa- 
tion and  training  being  taken  by  indi- 
viduals under  the  Korean  GI  bill  of 
rights  and  the  War  Orphans"  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act.  It  concerns  only 
those  reservists  and  National  Guards- 
men who  were  recalled  to  active  duty  as 
a  result  of  the  Berlin  crisis.  The  basic 
law  provides  for  veterans  that  a  course 
of  education  must  be  initiated  within  3 
years  from  the  date  of  discharge  and 
completed  within  8.  A  sim.ilar  5- 
year  period  is  applicable  to  war  orphans. 
The  present  legislation  would  provide, 
in  effect,  a  1-year  extension  for  those 
reservists  and  National  Guardsmen  who 
were  called  to  service  in  the  Berlin  crisis 
after  July  30,  1961,  and  prior  to  August  1, 
1962.  It  is  identical  in  purpose  to  the 
language  contained  in  S.  2697  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  the  changes  in  this 
part  are  purely  technical  in  nature  and 
suggested  by  the  Veterans"  Administra- 
tion. The  total  cost  for  the  length  of 
the  program,  the  Veterans"  Administra- 
tion estimates,  will  not  exceed  $75,000. 
It  is  favored  by  the  Veterans"  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  embodies  the  substance  of 
H.R.  9561  which  passed  the  House  on 
May  7.  1962.  and  had  two  main  pur- 
poses: First,  to  provide  hospital  and 
medical  care  for  service-connected  vet- 
erans who  are  residing  abroad,  either 
permanently  or  temporarily;  and.  sec- 
ond, to  provide  authority  for  the  Vet- 
erans" Administration  to  operate  an 
office  in  Europe  to  administer  the  com- 
pensation, pension,  and  other  programs. 

The  existing  authority  permits  such 
care  and  treatment  only  to  such  veter- 
ans who  are  residing  abroad  on  a  tem- 
porary basis.  The  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration favors  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation and  advised  as  of  last  June  there 
were  4,398  veterans  living  abroad  ex- 
clusive of  the  Philippines  who  are  re- 
ceiving compensation  for  service-con- 
nected disabilities.  During  fiscal  year 
1961,  medical  services  were  furnished 
approximately  2,653  veterans  who  ai-e 
abroad  on  a  t^mporaiT  basis  at  a  total 
cost  of  $68,964.  or  an  average  annual  ex- 
penditure of  $26  per  veteran.  Assum- 
ing that  the  total  number  of  service- 
connected  veterans  on  the  rolls  would 
be  permanent  residents  and  that  their 
numbers  would  remain  unchanged  and 
receive  medical  care,  the  annual  cost  as 
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a  result  of  this  section  would  be  apin'ox- 
ima-eiy  $114,000 

The  second  portion  of  my  amendment 
wp.ich    was   section    2   of    H.R.    9561    as 
pas>ed   by    the    House   on   May   7,    1962, 
auth.orized  th.e  Veterans'  Admmistration. 
to  establish  offices  m  Europe  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  compensation,  pen- 
sion, education  a:id  training,  and  mis- 
cellaneous    benefits     over     which     this 
agency   h.as  jurL^diction.     Dunne   f.scal 
year    1961.    this    amounted    to    approxi- 
mately $18  million  and  covered  all  of  tiie 
countries  in  Europe  and  in  October  1961. 
as   a:-;  example,  resulted  m   a  disburse- 
rr.--;";:  nf  payment.^  approximately  $1,377.- 
OuO.     This  program  is  presently  admin- 
istered   throU:,'h    attaches    for    veterans 
affairs  located   m  Frankfurt,  Germany; 
London,    England:    Paris,    France;    and 
Rome,  Italy.     These  four  ofRres  total  23 
local   employees   and   6    veterans   affairs 
officers    .sei-vme    as    attaches    or   officers 
with  rank  in  the  Foreitin  Service  officers 
classification.      The   committee   believes 
it  desirable  to  centralize  administration 
and   responsibility   for   the   payment   of 
VA  benefits  abroad  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration.    Of  course,  this  is  already 
done  m  the  Philippines,  the  only  country 
where  a  large  scale  of  benefits  are  paid 
rather  than  in  Europe,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  the  centralization 
of  responsibility   and  administration  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  would  re- 
sult in  any  addition  or  expansion  of  per- 
sonnel.   On  the  contrary,  there  mmht  be 
some  savings  m  administraLion. 


Provision  is  also  mad-"  that  "Veterans' 
Admini.5tration  employees  in  a  E^uro- 
pean  of  Ice  have  the  same  benefits  and 
pnvileues  given  the  employees  who  are  in 
Veterans'  Administration  offices  operated 
;n  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

The  present  functions  of  the  offices  in 
E;::  ope  include  the  following: 

I-  list  Furnish  complete  contact  serv- 
ice to  U^  veterans  and  their  dependents 
r  suii-iL!  or  sojoui-ning  in  Europe. 

Secoi  d  Furnish  general  information 
and  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  ap- 
plications and  claims  for  benefits  under 
laws  administered  by  the  VA,  including. 
but  not  limited  to,  disability  and  death 
compensation  or  pension;  DIG  benefits; 
education  and  training;  Government  life 
nsurance  including  disability  insurance 
bt!.(  nr^  Investigate  and  develop  such 
clam..-    n  accordance  with  instructions. 

Thirc  In  connection  with  education 
ai  d  naming  benefits,  inspect  and  rec- 
onuneni  approval  of  educational  institu- 
tion-^  Conduct  educational  compliance 
surveys  m  accordance  with  Public  Law 
550. 

Note  The  regional  veterans'  affairs 
oflfice,  A.inencan  consulate  general, 
Frai.kfiut.  Germany,  makes  determina- 
tions on  eligibility  and  entitlement  of 
veterans  to  education  and  training  bene- 
Va->  and  authorizes  training  allowance 
pav  inent.- 

Fourtii  Take  action  as  requested  on 
matters  involving  guardianship,  includ- 
ing investigations  and  recommendations 


as  to  fitness  of  persons  to  be  custodians 
or  legal  guardians.  Act  as  liaison  with 
local  courts  to  insure  proper  action  un 
appointments. 

Fifth.  Designate  fee-basis  physicians 
and  approve  hospitals  for  the  use  of  VA 
beneficiaries;  authorize  physical  exami- 
nations for  rating  purposes  and  as  re- 
quii'ed  for  insurance  purposes  h>  vt  !i  as 
inpatient  and  outpatient  Uiatinent, 
providing  eligibility  requiremenls  are 
met;  approve  claims  for  payment  for 
properly  authorized  care,  treatment,  or 
examinations. 

Sixth.  Authenticate  any  papers  re- 
quired to  be  executed  under  oath  in  con- 
nection with  VA  claims. 

Seventh.  Certify  for  payment  vouch- 
ers covering  medical  treatment  and  hos- 
pitalization, and  beneficiary  travel. 

Eighth.  Assist  in  the  preparation  of 
burial  claims,  furnish  U.S.  flag  to  drape 
the  casket. 

Ninth.  Aid  the  welfare  and  protection 
section  in  the  repatriation  of  (ill)  vet- 
erans to  the  United  States. 

.Tenth.  Posts  in  countries  undt  r  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  attach^  for  veterans' 
affairs  other  than  Frankfurt.  London. 
Paris,  and  Rome,  cooperate  fully  in  all 
technical  VA  matters,  send  c  nimunica- 
tions  to  the  attach^  for  veterans'  afTairs 
relative  to  veterans'  benefits,  and  are 
guided  by  his  instructions. 

I  will  include  as  part  of  my  remarks 
certain  basic  information  on  the  opera- 
tion of  offices  in  Europe. 


Dl.STRIBlTION    OF    P.\YMKNT.S    I.N    EvROPE 

Average  number  of  cases  and  amovnt  of  payments  during  fiscal  year  1962  ' 


Total  amount 

Compeasation 

4  , ,  ,_ 

and  pensions 

-  .«' 

Country 

Total 

Conipen.<!ation 

Pensions 

Education 

tind   training 

Avcrape 
cases' 

Amount 

AveraRB 
cases' 

Amount 

Averftjte 
cases' 

Amount 

Average 
trainees « 

Amount 

Europe^  total 

$17,151,254 

15,854 

$16,750,257 

3.159 

$4,052,678 

12.606 

$12. 697,  579 

276 

$400,997 

Austria                      - 

92,895 

32.723 

253,997 

32,502 

342.848 

1,020.073 

77.794 

623,452 

677,  .504 

809 

1,977,791 

66.463 

2,043 

1,246,277 

103,065 

7,886,306 

18,984 

14,936 

'   565,306 

eW,  152 

98.105 

85.275 

121.496 

134.  Hcrf) 

54Z899 

108.438 

340.381 

68 
34 

255 
27 

341 

881 
78 

597 

438 

1 

1.917 

53 

2 

1,1.59 

107 

7,413 

19 

15 

526 

650 
90 
63 

112 
92 

536 
86 

294 

73,834 

32.723 
248. 876 

32.  .502 
3.37.  ,5«i6 
971.  H19 

77.042 

581.383 

524.  579 

809 

1,973.240 

59,640 

983 

1,239.  .538 

103, 055 

7,8,52.181 

18.9H4 

14.936 
.^59.  446 
684.152 

97.164 

85.275 
121.432 

99.933 
634.607 

H5.a06 
339,353 

82 

8 

34 

16 

,^3 

.5.58 

18 

231 

333 

232 

27 

2 

2.58 
30 

724 

4 

7 

96 

129 
34 
15 
51 
58 
80 
53 
66 

67.130 

6,221 

4.5. 171 

19.172 

66.274 

693,771 

18,010 

2R5,  6.M 

423,330 

'2.58 

,334. 275 

35.011 

983 

33.5.  rtll 

3-2,569 

1.006.779 

6,181 

6,646 

126,952 

141  902 

43.296 

18.315 

67,496 

69,346 

99,631 

52,919 

80.987 

16 

26 

221 

11 

288 

323 

60 

366 

106 

1 

1,685 

26 

16.704 

26.  ,502 
203.705 

13.330 
271,292 
27H.048 

.59.032 

31.5.730 

101.219 

651 

l,(i38.965 

24. 629 

13 

19,061 

Bt^lpiuni - 

4 

6.121 

Dpninark                         

3 

31 

1 

30 

109 

.5.2K2 

F'neliinM..      ....-.«.— 

48,2.54 

Kinliiiid                 ..... ...... 

7.52 

Kr'iiicp                         .  .... 

42.069 

(rrrmany  (West).—. — . 

162, 925 

Oiwce.          

2 
6 
1 
6 

4.  .5.50 

Holland  (Netherlands) 

6.820 

Ii-i'l!in<l 

1.060 

Irt'lanil              .      

901 

77 

6,689 

15 

8 

4;« 

b2\ 
.56 
48 
61 
34 

4.56 
33 

238 

903.937 

70.486 

6, 845. 402 

13.803 

8.390 

432.494 

542,250 
53.868 
66.960 
.53.937 
30.587 

4.35. 076 
32.286 

2.58,366 

6,739 

Ii.ilv         

24 

84.025 

Malta 

Norway 

t 

5,860 

I'ol'ind 

rortuftal..  

1 

941 

Scotland 

1 
21 

6 
16 

1 

64 

Spain                                 . --- 

34.917 

."Sweden 

8,292 

."witierland 

23.233 

Yugoslavia           

1,028 

'  ExcludesD  M.  A  ~   in  1  \>\  I.  ifxratlngcost^,  insurance,  and  miscellaneous  payments. 
« .Shows  average  iiuau-  r  >>f  aw* s  during  fiscal  year  1962. 
'  Payment  made  in  month  of  January  only. 


Prei>ared   by   Offlcc   of  the  Controller,  DVB,  Assistant  Controller  for  Budget, 
Direct  Benefits  Staff,  Sept.  14, 1962. 
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Data  available  as sptcifled  Itelow 

Country 

Total  amount 

Total 

Compensation 

Pensions 

Education  and  traijiing 

Ca-ses  a.0  of 

June  20, 

1962 

Amount 

Cases  as  of 

June  20, 

1962 

Amount 

Cases  as  of 

June  20, 

1962 

Amount 

4 

Trainees 

as  of  June 

1962 

Amount 

Euroue.  total  . 

$1,453,807 

18.777 

$1,419,115 

3.008 

t.334  060 

12,679 

$1,085,046 

aw 

$34,692 

Austria - --- - - 

7.156 

2.731 
21.888 

2.689 
29.  .545 
87.741 

7.079 
61.  810 
67.286 

65 

M 
2.57 

26 
:i46 
868 

7(i 
.591 
427 

5.624 

2,731 
21,668 

2.589 
29,166 
83.424 

7.079 
47.028 
46.604 

SO 

7 

35 

14 

54 

.543 

16 

227 

330 

4,4.52 

562 

3,802 

1,606 

.5.867 
t*\  618 

1,318 
21.580 
36,996 

15 

27 
222 

12 
291 
325 

60 
364 

97 

1.172 

2.160 
17.866 

1.084 
23.308 
36.806 

.5.  761 
25.448 

8.608 

ft 

1.531 

n<*li?iiim          .... . 

2 

220 

1  tenrnurk      . . .. --- 

3 
S2 

380 

F'Tiifliiiifi         ............................ 

4.317 

Kiiilniid               ......--....-.-. ...-.-- 

40                            4.782 

(tpriiianv  (West)     .....-._.............. 

101                         11.682 

(fil»niltjir               -        _--   .....   ...... 

( iriM^'OC          ..... . 

166. 106 

4.968 

187 

103,406 

9.160 

66.5,698 

1.629 

1.17« 

48.  ,568 

.58.  4,56 

8.282 

7.672 

10. 962 

11.912 

46.(HK1 

10.113 

31.616 

1,  912 

51 

2 

1.148 

108 

7.3Wi 

an 

14 
524 
l>42 

88 

67 
114 

96 
.526 

86 
2M 

166,620 

4.648 

27 

102.814 

9.160 

661.. 534 

1.629 

1.176 

48.283 

.58.456 

8,172 

7,672 

10,962 

8,973 

48.823 

7.638 

31.616 

226 
25 

26.803 

2.760 

1,686 

36 

138.727 
1.888 

3 
3 

1 
6 

48.5 

Holland  (Netherlands) 

310 

2                            27 

160 

|r*"liin<l                 ......................... 

254 

30 

716 

4 

7 

as 

127 
31 
14 
52 
68 
79 
SO 
54 

27.008 
2.969 

81.760 
421 
.536 

U1.301 

12.032 
Z985 
1.321 
6.092 
6.213 
8.4M 
4.74* 
6.849 

8M 

78 

6.680 

16 

7 

431 

.515 

67 

53 

62 

38 

*         447 

36 

240 

75.806 

6.191 

579. 774 

1.208 

640 

37.982 

46.424 
.5.  187 
6.351 
4.866 
2,761 

37,380 
2,804 

24.767 

592 

iri*iM.ri<1  fVorthern) 

Italy                -- 

34 

4.164 

Malta 

Norway 

Poland .- 

Portugal  . 

3 

i" 

275 

iio 

S|Min           .  • 

22 

2 

16 

2.939 

Sweden    

270 

,<>witterland 

2.476 

Pn-pan^  by  Offlw  of  the  Controller,  I)\  H,  A!t«i«^an»  ronfmll.r  for  Budpet.  Direct  Benefit*  PtafT,  Sept.  14.  1962. 


REIMBUFLSKMLM    OF  VE.<=?SFL  CON- 
STRUCTION LXPI-N.-?S 

The  Clerk  call*  d  the  bill  (H.R.  11587) 
to  amend  the  Ivlerchant  Marine  Act. 
1936,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  certain  vessel  construction 
exp>enses. 

The  SPE.AKF'ii  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPI-:,^KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objectior.  lu  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


tion  with  persons,  organizations,  and  agen- 
cies engaged  in  work  for  the  blind. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry   out  the   provisions   of   this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ESTAiil.L'^Hl.'^  C;  '  iF  I.TBRARY  '  'F 
MU.^ICAL  .SCORJ-.S 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  12038) 
to  establish  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
a  library  of  musical  scores  and  other  in- 
structional materials  to  further  educa- 
tional, vocational,  and  cultural  oppor- 
tunities in  the  field  of  music  for  blind 
persons. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatiwa  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congtess  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Librarian  of  Congress  shall  establish  and 
r  aintaln  a  library  of  muslclal  scores.  Instruc- 
tional texts,  and  ether  specialized  materials 
for  the  use  of  bllrd  residents  of  the  United 
States  and  it*  possessions  in  furthering  their 
educational,  vocational,  and  cultural  oppor- 
tunities in  the  f\e  d  of  music.  Such  scores, 
texts,  and  materials  shall  be  made  available 
on  a  loan  basis  urder  regulations  developed 
by  the  Librarian  oi  his  designee  in  consulta- 


ADDmONAL  TOLL  BRIDGES  ACROSS 
DELAWARE   RIVER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  H.R.  12818) 
to  amend  the  act  of  July  13,  1946,  to 
authorize  the  construction,  maintenance, 
and  operation  of  certain  additional  toll 
bridges  over  or  across  the  Delaware 
River  and  Bay. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatit^es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tions 3.  4,  and  5  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  authorize  the  State  of  Delaware,  by 
and  through  its  State  highway  department, 
to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  toll 
bridge  across  the  Delaware  River  near  Wil- 
mington. Delaware",  approved  July  13.  1946 
(60  Stat.  533).  are  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  The  Delaware  River  and  Bay  Au- 
thority or  its  successor  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  fix  and  charge  tolls  for  transit  over  such 
bridge,  and  the  rates  of  toll  so  fixed  shall  be 
the  legal  rates  until  changed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  under  the  authority  of  the 
General  Bridge  Act  of  1946. 

"Sec.  4.  The  Delaware  River  and  Bay 
Authority  or  Its  successor  in  fixing  the  rates 
of  toll  to  be  chrirc-ri  T'  r  •!."  use  of  such 
bridge  and  in  fi.\::.p  the  r.us  of  toll  to  be 
charged  for  the  use  if  each  additional  bridge 
over  or  across  the  Delaware  Rlrer  and  Bay 


operated  under  the  authority  conferred  in 
section  5  of  this  Act.  shall  from  time  to  time 
adjust  them,  together  with  the  rates  of  tolls 
and  other  charges  made  for  the  use  of  any 
other  toll  crossings  under,  over,  along,  or 
across  the  Delaware  River  and  Bay  between 
the  States  of  Delaware  and  New  Jersey, 
which  it  may  be  operating  so  as  to  provide  a 
fund  sufficient —  ' 

"(1)  to  pay  the  reasonable  cost  of  main- 
taining, repairing,  improving,  and  operat- 
ing said  bridge  and  such  other  toll  cross- 
ings and  the  ;xpproaches  thereto  under  eco- 
nomical management: 

"(2)  to  pay  the  cost  of  constructing,  recon- 
structing,   or    improving    all    toll    crossings' 
operated    by    the    Delaware    River    and    Bay 
Authority; 

"(3)  to  pay  the  principal  of  and  the  inter- 
est upon  bonds  issued  for  the  cost  of  said 
bridge  and  toll  crossings,  including  bonds 
issued  to  refund  such  bonds  at  or  prior  to 
maturity  and  financing  costs;  and 

"(4)  to  provide  constructing,  operating, 
improving,  repairing,  maintenance,  and  debt 
service  reserve  funds  of  such  character  and 
amount  as  th6  Delaware  River  and  Bay  A\i- 
thority  or  its  successors  shall  determine  to 
be  necessary  to  insure  the  proper  construc- 
tion, operation,  maintenance,  repair,  and  im- 
provement of  the  bridge  and  other  toll  cross- 
ings, and  to  protect  the  holders  of  bonds 
Issued  to  finance  the  cost  of  said  bridge  and 
other  toll  cro.ssings. 

"Sec.  5.  The  Delaware  River  and  Bay 
Authority,  or  its  successor,  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  ad- 
ditional toll  bridges  over  or  across  the  Dela- 
ware River  and  Bay  between  the  States  of 
Delaware  and  New  Jersey  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  General  Bridge  Act  ol 
1946.  except  that  the  fixing,  changing,  and 
adjusting  of  rates  of  toll  and  the  duration 
of  toll  charges  for  use  of  said  additional 
bridges  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  506  of  the  said  General  Bridge 
Act  of  1946.  In  addition  to  the  powers 
granted    to    the    Delaware    River    and    Bay 
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Authority  by  the  laws  of  the  States  of  Deia- 
■ware  and  New  Jersey  there  Is  hereby  conferred 
upon  said  authority  or  its  successor  all 
such  rights  and  powers  to  enter  upon  land 
and  acquire,  condemn,  occupy,  possess,  and 
use  real  estate  and  other  property  needed 
for  the  location,  construction,  Improvement. 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  additional 
bridges  over  or  across  the  Delaware  River  and 
Bay  as  are  possessed  by  r:alroad  corporations 
for  railroad  purposes  In  the  State  In  which 
Euch  real  estate  or  other  property  Is  situate. 
upon  making  Just  compensation  therefor,  to 
be  ascertained  and  paid  according  to  the  laws 
of  such  State,  and  the  proceedings  therefor 
shall  be  the  same  as  In  the  condemnation 
or  expropriation  of  property  for  public  pur- 
poses of  such  State." 

Sec  2.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  IS  hereby  e.vprcssly  reserved. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  thi-'d  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ELMORE  COUNTY,   ALA. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill   iH.R.  555' 
for  the  relief  of  Elmore  County.  Ala. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Z?-'  i:  enacted  by  t'le  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcprc^entatiie.i  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  t.ie 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  El- 
more C^mnty.  Alabama,  the  sum  of  $4,372,51. 
The  payment  of  such  sum  shall  be  -n  full 
settlement  of  all  the  claims  of  Elmore  Coun- 
ty against  the  United  States  for  reimburse- 
ment for  one-half  of  the  cost  of  certain  evil 
defense  communications  ecjulpment  pur- 
chased by  the  county  in  October  of  1958  at 
the  urging  of  civil  defense  officials  and  In  the 
belief  that  such  reimbursement  would  be 
made.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  this  Act  in  e.xcess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any 
Slim  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  cnyrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CuUNTIES.    CITIES,     .-VN'D    OTHER 
CAI.IFORmA     SIBDIVISIONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  '  H. 
Res.  774)  providing  for  sending  the  bill 
iH.R.  7561)  for  the  relief  of  certain 
counties,  cities,  and  other  political  sub- 
divisions of  the  State  of  California,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  to  the 
Court  of  Claims. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  con.suieration 
of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  do  I  understand  that 
this  simply  permits  the  various  subdivi- 
sions of  government  in  the  State  of 
California  to  go  to  the  Court  of  Claims 

Mr,  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  gen- 
tleman IS  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  bill  does  not  pro- 
vide for  any  payments? 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  is 
risht.  It  relates  to  the  ascertainment 
of  certain  facts. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  TTiat  the  bill  (H.R.  7561)  enti- 
tled, "A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  certain  coun- 
ties, cities,  and  other  political  subdivisions 
of  the  State  of  California",  together  with 
all  accompanying  papers,  is  hereby  referred 
to  the  Court  of  Claims  subject  to  its  rules 
and  pursuant  to  sections  1492  and  2509  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code;  and  the  cotirt 
shall  proceed  expeditiously  with  the  same 
and  report  to  the  House,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  such  findings  of  fact,  in- 
cluding facts  relating  to  delay  or  laches, 
facts  Dearlng  upon  the  question  whether 
the  bar  of  any  statute  of  limitation  should 
be  removed,  or  facts  claimed  to  exctise  the 
claimant  for  not  having  resorted  to  any  es- 
tablished legal  remedy,  and  conclusions  based 
on  such  facts  as  shall  be  sufflclent  to  in- 
form Congress  whether  the  demand  is  a 
legal  or  equitable  claim  or  a  gratuity,  and 
the  amount.  If  any.  legally  or  equitably  due 
from  the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 

The  re.solution  was  agreed  to. 
A   motion   to   reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


HOLinNG     COURT     AT     RICHLAND, 
WASH. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1307)  to 
amend  section  128  of  title  28,  United 
Statf-s  Code,  to  constitute  Richland, 
Wash.,  a  place  of  holding  court  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Washington,  south- 
ern division,  and  to  waive  section  142 
of  title  28,  United  State  Code,  with  re- 
spect to  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Washington.  South- 
ein  Division,  holding  court  at  Richland, 
Wash. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
second  section  of  section  28(a)(2)  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Court  for  the  southern  division  shall  be 
held  at  Yakima,  Walla  Walla,  and  Rich- 
land"; 

That  the  limitations  and  restrictions  con- 
tained in  section  142.  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  shall  be  waived  insofar  as  pertains  to 
holding  court  by  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Washing- 
ton, Southern  Division,  at  Richland,  Wash- 
ington. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


FURNISHING  COURT  QUARTERS 
AND  ACCOMMODATIONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  3156)  to 
amend  section  142  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  with  regard  to  furnishing 
court  quarters  and  accommodations  at 
places  where  regular  terms  of  court  are 
authorized  to  be  held,  and  for  other  piur- 
poses. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  biU? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  in  the  summary  of 
legislation  which  I  have  before  me  it  is 
indicated  that  we  now  have  10  additional 
circuit  and  63  additional  district  judges 
as  of  May  1961.  It  is  indicated  that  as 
a  consequence  we  have  to  provide  addi- 
tional and  improved  court  space.  Is 
there  any  cost  estimate  of  what  this  will 
be  because  of  the  additional  Federal 
judges? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  May  I  say 
that  each  court  change  goes  on  a  sep- 
arate basis.  Until  an  application  is 
made  there  is  no  way  of  ascertaining 
what  the  cost  may  be.  This  proposal 
is  to  amend  section  142  of  title  28  If.  as 
an  example.  Congress  should  authorize 
the  holding  of  court  at  a  place  certain 
before  facilities  for  that  court  were  au- 
thorized, we  must  come  back  and  pass 
an  additional  piece  of  legislation.  All 
this  does  is  it  gives  the  waiver  that  is  re- 
quired under  section  142  and  still  leaves 
it  in  the  same  condition  as  under  the 
present  provision  of  law  where  you  have 
to  get  the  necessary  authorization. 

Mr.  FORD.  If  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  enacted  into  law,  it  eliminates 
one  step  in  the  process  where  Congress 
now  is  loath  to  proceed  until  It  is  de- 
cided whether  the.se  court  facilities  are 
truly  needed. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Tlie  gen- 
tleman has  stated  it  accurately  except 
in  this  manner:  Congress  would  only 
authorize  it  when  ihoy  have  looked  at 
it.  In  other  words,  before  we  w  lu.d 
authorize  a  place  for  court  to  be  lield, 
we  would  have  to  look  at  it  to  begin 
with.  Then  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration cannot  proceed  with  the 
authorization  of  any  new  construction 
for  any  court. 

Mr.  FORD.  If  this  legislation  is  en- 
acted into  law,  can  the  General  Services 
Administration  and  the  Federal  court 
authorities  proceed  with  the  establish- 
ment of  another  or  a  new  place  with- 
out legislation  being  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  No.  Un- 
der no  circumstances  can  the  General 
Services  Administration  proceed  unless 
we  in  Congress  authorize  it,  and  author- 
ize It  at  a  specific  place,  as  is  evidenced 
by  some  of  the  bills  we  have  up  this 
morning. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  must  confess  I  am  a 
little  confused  by  this  legislation.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  would  withdraw  my 
reservation  if  I  thought  Congress  still 
controls  the  expenditures  of  the  judi- 
ciary. I  am  just  hesitant  because  they 
do  a  lot  of  things  without  much  control 
by  the  Congress  over  their  activities, 
legitimate  control.  I  am  just  a  little 
hesitant  to  approve  this  without  further 
consultation.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  I  would  like  to  talk 
to  him  about  it.  Perhaps  we  could  so 
into  it  in  a  little  more  depth.  If  my 
reservations  are  met,  I  would  cooperate 
with  him  when  it  comes  up  again  under 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado,  In  the 
first  place,  we  are  not  giving  away  con- 
trol of  anything  in  the  passage  of  this 
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legislation  because  before  a  place  for  a 
court  can  be  designated  to  be  held  we 
must  approve  it  here  in  Congress.  Here- 
tofore on  a  number  of  occasions  we  have 
approved  places  for  court  to  be  held. 
Then  it  became  r  eces.sary  to  come  back 
after  the  approval  and  get  a  special 
waiver  before  they  could  go  to  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  and  ask 
them  for  an  estimate  The  plan  under 
this  is.  if  Congres.".  authorizes  the  holding 
of  court  at  a  place  certain,  the  General 
Services  Administration  then  could  make 
an  estimate  and  that  estimate  would  be 
submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  They  would  then  pass  up>on 
whether  or^fvot  It  should  be  authorized 
and  recommend  an  appropriation. 

Mr.  FORD.  Frankly,  my  doubts  and 
fears  are  still  not  allayed  So.  Mr. 
Sr>eaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
the  right  to  object  but  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mlchij;an? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  WAIVER  OF  SECTION  142  OF  TITLE 
28.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  FOR  A 
TERM  OF  COURT  AT  AKRON.  OHIO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H  R  11678) 
to  waive  section  142  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  US. 
District  Court  for  the  Northern  District 
of  Ohio.  Eastern  Division,  holding  court 
at  Akron,  Ohio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
llmlUtlons  and  restrictions  contained  In 
section  142  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  waived  with  respect  to  the  holding 
of  court  at  Akron,  Ohio,  by  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Ohio,  Eastern  Division. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table, 
•  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  that  the  bill  we  have 
just  passed  is  exactly  the  thing  that  we 
are  trying  to  get  away  from  in  having 
separate  pieces  of  legislation  as  to  each 
particular  bill. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  suspect  that  that  is 
the  case  and  I  really  see  no  harm  in  hav- 
ing this  done.  These  are  instances 
where  the  Congress  can  make  an  inde- 
pendent judgment  based  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  This.  I  think,  is  good.  I  see 
no  reason  to  change  it.  Apparently, 
there  is  merit  in  this  legislation,  H.R. 
11678.  There  has  been  no  problem  in 
getting  it  through  the  Congress.  I  just 
hate  to  have  us  turn  over  anything  in 
the  way  of  authority  that  we  currently 
have  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  to  the  judiciary  because  we 
will  never  get  it  back. 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Whai  I 
am  trying  to  ix)int  out  to  the  t^enilen-.an 
is  that  all  it  does  is  to  let  the  GS.^  make 
the  estimates  and  that  is  what  we  did 
here. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman 

Mr.  GROSS  I  think  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial difference  between  this  bill  that 
provides  for  the  holding  of  court  at 
Akron.  Ohio,  and  the  previous  bill  that 
was  pa^ssed  over  without  prejudice.  The 
previous  bill  contains  this  language: 

The  foregoing  restrictions  shall  not.  how- 
ever, preclude  the  Administrator  of  Genera) 
Services,  at  the  request  of  the  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts,  from  providing  such  court  quarters 
and  accommodations  as  the  Administrator 
determines  can  appropriately  be  made  avail- 
able at  places — 

That  is  a  blanket  authorization  where- 
as this  deals  with  a  specific  situation.  I 
must  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  FordI.  There  is  a  very 
substantial  difference  between  these  bills. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  only 
thing  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  left  out 
was  that  it  must  be  authorized  by  law. 
If  you  had  added  that  to  your  statement, 
then  vou  would  have  been  correct. 


PROVIDING  THAT  FEDERAL  COURTS 
SHALL  BE  IN  CONTINUOUS  SES- 
SION, AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  5753 » 
to  provide  that  the  district  courts  shall 
be  always  open  for  cprtam  purposes,  to 
abolish  terms  of  court,  and  to  regulate 
the  sessions  of  the  courts  for  transacting 
judicial  business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tions 138,  139,  140,  and  141  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"5  138.  Terms  abolished;  court  always  open 

■The  district  court  shall  not  hold  formal 
terms  but  shall  be  deemed  always  open  for 
the  purpose  of  filing  any  pleading  or  other 
proper  paper,  of  ijssulng  and  returning  mesne 
and  final  process,  and  of  making  and  direct- 
ing all  Interlocutory  motions,  orders,  and 
rules. 
"8  139.  Times  for  holding  regular  sessions 

"The  times  for  commencing  regular  ses- 
sions of  the  district  court  for  transacting 
judicial  business  at  the  places  fixed  by  this 
chapter  shall  be  determined  by  the  rules 
or  orders  of  the  court.  Such  rules  or  orders 
may  provide  that  at  one  or  more  of  such 
places  the  court  shall  be  In  continuous  ses- 
sion for  such  purposes  on  all  business  days 
throughout  the  year.  At  other  places  ses- 
sion of  the  court  shall  continue  for  such 
purposes  until  terminated  by  order  of  final 
adjournment  or  by  commencement  of  the 
next  regular  session  at  the  same  place. 

"J  140.  Adjournment 

"(a)  Any  district  court  may.  by  order  made 
anywhere  within  Its  district,  adjourn  or,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Judicial  council  of  the 
circuit,  pretermit  any  regular  session  of  court 
for  Insufficient  business  or  other  good  cause. 

"(b)  If  the  Ju<lge  of  a  district  court  Is 
unable  to  attend  and  unable  to  make  an  or- 
der of  adjournment,  the  clerk  may  adjourn 


the  court  to  the  next  regular  session  or  to 
any  earlier  day  which  he  may  determine. 

f  141.  Special  sessions;  places;  notice 
"Special  sesfiions  of  the  district  court  may 
be  held  at  such  places  in  the  district  as  the 
nature  of  the  business  may  require,  and  upon 
such  notice  as  the  court  orders 

"Any  business  may  be  transacted  at  a  spe- 
cial session  which  might  be  transacted  at  a 
regular  session." 

Sec.  2.  Section  1869  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
word  "term"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "session". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Amendment  No.  1 :  Amend  section  1  of  the 
bill,  page  1.  by  striking  out  ";  court  always 
open"  in  line  5.  by  striking  out  "but  shall  ' 
and  Inserting  a  period  after  "terms"  in  line 
6.  by  striking  out  all  of  lines  7  and  8,  and  on 
page  2  by  striking  out  all  of  lines  1  and  2. 

Amendment  No.  2:  One  page  3,  amend 
section  2  of  the  bill  by  striking  the  language 
on  lines  7.  8.  and  9.  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sections  452  and  1869  erf  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  and  sections  3288  and  3289  of 
title  18.  United  States  Ccxle.  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  'term' 
wherever  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  word  session'  and  the  catch - 
line  to  section  452  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  word  "terms'  and  inserting  in  llev  thereof 
the  words  "expiration  of  sessions'." 

Amendment  No.  3:  At  the  end  of  the  bill 
add  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  3  (ai  Items  138.  139,  and  141  in  the 
analysis  of  chapter  5  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  immediately  preceding  section  81,  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"138.  Terms  abolished. 

"139.  Times  for  holding  regular  sessions. 

"141.  Special  sessions;  places;  notice." 

(b)  Item  4.52  in  the  analysis  of  chapter 
21  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  immedi- 
ately preceding  section  451,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"452.  Courts  always  open;  power  unrestricted 
by  expiration  of  sessions. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa^ssed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  A  TERM  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  DISTRICT  COURT  AT 
CLINTON,  N.C. 

Ttie  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  8337) 
to  amend  section  113<a>  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  Fed- 
eral District  Court  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina  shall  be  held  at 
Goldsboro.  Jacksonville,  and  Clinton. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Al- 
bert*.    Without  objection,  it  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  THE  ACT  OF  AUGUST  27, 
1954  (68  STAT.  868  ■  .  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  THE  UINTAH  AND  OURAY 
RESERVATION  IN   UTAH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9171) 
to  amend  the  act  of  August  27.  1954  i68 
Stat.  688 >,  with  respect  to  the  Uintah 
and  Ouray  Reservation  in  Utah. 
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Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aiik 
unanimous  consent  for  ihe  present  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  1924  >  to  amend 
the  act  of  August  27,  1954  '68  Stat.  868) . 
With  respect  to  the  Uintah  and  Ouray 
Reservation  in  Utah,  and  that  it  be  con- 
sidered in  Ueu  of  the  bill  H.R.  9171.  an 
id^  ntical  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 

bill. 

There  being  no  objection.  th,e  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
10  of  the  Act  of  August  27,  1954  (68  Stat. 
868)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following 

■■The  stock  of  any  corporation  organized 
by  the  mixed-blood  croup  for  the  purpose 
of  empowering  the  officers  of  such  corpora- 
tion to  act  as  the  authorized  representatives 
of  said  mixed-b'.ood  group  In  the  joint  man- 
agement with  the  tribe  and  m  the  distribu- 
tion and  fidjuJic.ited  or  unliquidated  claims 
asrainst  the'unlted  St.ites.  all  gas,  oil,  and 
mineral  rights  of  every  kind,  and  all  other 
asset.s  not  susceptible  to  equitable  and  prac- 
ticable distribution  shall  not  be  subject  to 
mortgage,  pledge,  hypcthecatiou.  levy,  exe- 
cution, attachment  or  other  similar  pr^jcesB, 
while  such  stock  remains  in  the  ownership 
of  the  original  stocltholder  or  his  heirs  or 
legatees,  but  the  interest  of  stockholders  in 
any  dlstrib  tion  by  such  corporation  sliall 
be  subject  to  the  usual  processes  of  the  law." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill.  H.R.  9171,  wa.s 
laid  on  the  table. 


INCLUDING  THE  SOUTHERN  UTE 
INDIAN  RESERVATION  AMONG 
RESERVATIONS  EXCEPTED  FROM 
THE   25-YEAR  LEASE  LIMITATION 

The  clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8113 1 
to  amend  the  act  of  Aucnist  9,  1955,  for 
the  purpose  of  including  the  Southern 
Ute  Indian  Reservation  among  reserva- 
tions excepted  from  the  25 -year  lease 
limitation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enarfd  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  'rhat  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  section  1  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 9,  1955  (69  Stat.  539),  as  amended  (25) 
U.S.C.  415),  is  hereby  further  amended  by 
deleting  the  words  "and  on'  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  words,  ",  the  Southern 
Ute  Reservation,  and". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  enerossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  FX3R  AN  EXCHANGE  OP 
LANDS  BETWEEN  THE  UNTTED 
.<=TATES  ANT)  THE  SOUTHERN  UTE 
INT)IAN  TRIBE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  9342) 
to  provide  for  an  exchange  of  lands  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  South- 
ern Ute  Indian  Tribe,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrp^esentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
there  is  hereby  transferred  to  the  United 
States  all  of  the  right,  title,  and  Interest  of 
the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe  in  the  follow- 
:iig  lands,  which  are  needed  for  the  Navajo 
Dum   and   Reservoir   project: 

NE-vV      MEXICO     PRINCIPAL     MERHJIAN.     COLORADO 

Toirnsliip  32  north,  range  4  west 

Section  16:  West  half  northwest  quarter 
southwest  quarter  southwest  quarter,  north- 
west quarter  southwest  quarter  southwest 
quarter  southwest  quarter. 

Section  17;  South  half  south  half  north- 
west quarter  southeast  quarter,  north  half 
southwest  quarter  southwest  quarter,  north 
half  south  half  southwest  quarter  south- 
west quarter,  south  half  southwest  quarter 
northeast  quarter  southeast  quarter. 

Section  18:  North  half  northwest  quarter 
sduthwest  quarter,  northeast  quarter  south- 
east quarter  northwest  quarter  scathwest 
quarter,  north  half  southeast  quarter  south- 
east quarter,  north  half  south  half  south- 
east quarter  southeast  quarter,  northeast 
quarter  southwest  quarter  southeast  quarter. 
north  half  northwest  quarter  southwest 
quarter  southeast  quarter,  north  half  north- 
ea.'^t  quarter  southeast  quarter  southwest 
qtiarter. 

Township  32  north,  range  5  west 

Section  5:  Southeast  quarter  northeast 
quarter  southeast  quarter  northwest  quarter. 
east  half  southeast  quarter  southeast  quar- 
ter northwest  quarter. 

Section  9:  West  half,  east  half  southeast 
quarter  southeast  quarter,  west  half  south- 
east quarter  southeast  quarter,  southwest 
q'uarter  southeast  quarter,  southeast  quarter 
£ot;thea.<=t  quarter  southeast  quarter  south- 
east quarter. 

Section  10:  Southeast  quarter  southeast 
quarter,  southwest  quarter  southeast  quar- 
ter, northeast  quarter  southeast  quarter 
northeast  quarter  southeast  quarter,  south 
half  south  half  northeast  quarter  southeast 
quarter,  southeast  quarter  southeast  quar- 
ter southwest  quarter,  south  half  southwest 
quarter  southeast  quarter  southwest  quarter, 
northeast  quarter  southwest  quarter  south- 
east quarter  southwest  quarter,  southeast 
quarter  southwest  quarter,  southeast  quar- 
ter southeast  quarter  southwest  quarter 
southwest  quarter, 

Section  11:  South  half  south  half  north- 
west quarter  southwest  quarter,  northwest 
quarter  southwest  quarter,  southeast  quar- 
ter southwest  quarter,  south  half  southwest 
quarter  northeast  quarter  southwest  quarter. 

Section  12:  Southeast  quarter  southwest 
quarter  southwest  quarter  southwest  quarter, 
south  half  southeast  quarter  southwest 
quarter  southwest  quarter,  south  half  south 
half  southeast  quarter  southwest  quarter. 

Section  13:  Northeast  quarter  northeast 
quarter  southwest  quarter,  north  half  north- 
west quarter  southeast  quarter,  north  half 
north  half  northeast  quarter  southeast 
quarter. 

Section  14:  North  half  north  half  north- 
east quarter  southwest  quarter,  north  half 
northeast  quarter  northwest  quarter  south- 
west quarter,  north  half  northwest  quarter 
northwest  quarter  southeast  quarter, 

Section  15:  West  half  northwest  quarter 
northeast  quarter  southeast  quarter,  west 
half  northeast  quarter,  northwest  quarter 
southeast  quarter,  north  half  north  half 
southwest   quarter   southeast   quarter. 

Section  16:  Northeast  quarter. 

Containing  707.5  acres,  more  or  less. 

(b)  in  exchange  for  such  conveyance,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
transfer  to  the  United  States  In  trust  for 
the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe,  subject  to 


valid  existing  right*,  public  domain  lands 
on  the  Archuleta  Mm»,  that  are  contiguous 
to  the  present  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Southern  Ute  Indian  Reservation,  and  that 
have  a  value  equal  to  or  not  materially 
greater  than  the  value  of  the  lands  ci-nveyed 
by  the  tribe,  such  values  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary:  Provided,  That  such  public 
domain  lands  shall  be  selected  in  a  manner 
that  will  not  increase  the  Government's 
management  problem  for  other  public 
domain  lands,  the  selection  shall  be  approved 
by  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe,  and  the 
Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe  shall  pay  to  the 
United  States  any  difference  in  tlie  values  of 
the    lands    exchanged. 

(c)  The  owners  of  the  range  improve- 
ments of  a  permanent  nature  placed,  under 
the  authority  of  a  permit  from  or  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States,  on  the  public 
domain  lands  conveyed  to  the  tribe  shall  be 
compensated  for  the  reasonable  value  of 
such  Improvements,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  out  of  appropriations  available 
for  the  construction  of  the  Navajo  unit,  Colo- 
rado River  storage  project. 

(d)  Persons  whose  grazing  permits.  11- 
censes,  or  leases  on  the  public  domain  lands 
conveyed  to  the  tribe  are  canceled  because 
of  such  conveyance  shall  be  compensated 
In  accordance  with  the  standard  prescribed 
by  the  Act  of  July  9,  1942,  as  amended  (43 
U.S.C.  315q).  out  of  appropriations  avail- 
able for  the  construction  of  the  Navajo  unit, 
Colorado   River   storage  project. 

(e)  The  public  domain  lands  conveyed  to 
the  tribe  shall  be  a  part  of  the  Southern 
Ute  Indian  Reservation  and  shall  be  subject 
to  the  laws  and  regulations  applicable  to 
other  tribal  lands  In  that  reservation. 

(f)  The  tribal  lands  conveyed  to  the 
United  States  shall  no  longer  be  "Indian 
country"  within  the  meaning  of  section  1151 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code.  They 
shall  have  the  status  of  public  lands  with- 
drawn for  administration  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  reclamation  laws,  and  they  shall  be 
subject  to  all  laws  and  regulations  gov- 
erning the  use  and  disposition  of  public 
lands  in  that  status. 

(g)  In  any  right-of-way  granted  by  the 
United  States  for  a  railroad  over  the  tribal 
lands  conveyed  to  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  the  Southern  Ute 
Indians,  at  such  points  as  he  determines  to 
be  reasonable,  the  privilege  of  crossing  such 
right-of-way,  and  he  may  require  the  rail- 
road to  provide  loading  and  boarding  facili- 
ties which  he  believes  are  needed  by  the 
Indians. 

(h)  The  tribal  lands  conveyed  to  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  utilized  for  pub- 
lic recreational  facilities  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Southern  Ute  Tribal  Council, 
and  the  tribe  and  its  assigns  shall  have  the 
right  to  utilize  for  recreational  development 
the  narts  of  such  lands  that  are  In  sections 
9,  10.  15,  and  16.  township  32  north,  range 
5  west.  New  Mexico  principal  meridian.  Colo- 
rado, provided  such  recreational  development 
does  not  Interfere  with  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Navajo 
Dam  and  Reservoir  or  appurtenant  struc- 
ttu-es. 

(i)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  abridge  any  fishing  rights  that  are  vested 
In  the  Indians. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  1.  line  6.  strike  out  the  word 
"project:"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"project,  except  the  minerals  therein  and 
the  right  to  prospect  for  and  remove  them 
in  a  manner  that  does  not  Impair  the  proj- 
ect, as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior:". 

Page  4,  line  6,  strike  out  the  w  ird  'do- 
main". 
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Page  4.  line  6,  after  the  word  Mesa"  in- 
sert ",  reserving  to  the  United  States  the 
minerals  therein  and  the  right  to  prospect 
for  and  remove  them  under  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  of   the  Interior,". 

Page  4,  line  9.  after  the  words  "to  or" 
Insert  "not  materially". 

Page  4.  line  11,  strike  out  the  word 
"domain". 

Page  4.  line  13,  strike  out  the  word 
"domain". 

Page  4.  line  19,  strike  out  the  word  "do- 
main". 

Page  4.  line  25.  strike  out  the  word 
"domain". 

Page  5.  line  6,  strike  out  the  word 
"domain". 

Page  5,  line  21.  after  the  word  "right-of- 
way  change  the  comma  to  a  period  and  strike 
out  the  remainder  of  the  sentence. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


pueblos  of  Santa  Ana.  Zia.  Jeme?.  San  Felipe, 
Santo  Domingo,  CochJtl.  Isleta.  and  San 
Ildefonso  certain  public  domain  lands",  ap- 
proved September  14.  1961  (75  Stat.  500),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out —  " 

"Township  8  north,  range  2  east: 
"Section  4.  lots  1.  2,  3,  4.  13,  14.  15,  and  16, 
south  half  north  half: 

"Section  6.  lots   1.  2,   12    13.    14.  and   15, 
northeast  quarter  east  half  northwest  quar- 
ter." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"Township  8  north,  range  1  east: 
"Section  4.  lots  1.  2.  3.  4,  13,  14,  15,  and 
16,  south  half  north  half; 

"Section  6,  lots  1,  2.  12.  13,  14.  and  15, 
northeast  quarter,  east  half  northwest  quar- 
ter." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


USE  OF  LANDS  BY  IHE  FORT 
BERTHOLD  RESERVATION 

The  CTerk  called  the  bill  <S.  116D  to 
provide  for  the  use  of  lands  in  the  Gar- 
ri.son  Dam  project  by  the  Three  AfBliated 
Tribes  of  the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Ri'presentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Subject  to 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  occupy,  use. 
and  control  the  lands  acquired  by  the  United 
States  within  the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation 
for  the  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Garrison  Dam  and  Reservoir 
project  pursuant  to  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1944.  approved  December  22.  1944,  and 
amendatory  laws,  as  determined  necessary 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  adequately  to 
serve  said  ptirposes.  the  Three  Affiliated 
Tribes  cf  the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation  shall 
be  permitted  to  graze  stock  without  charge 
on  such  former  Indian  land  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  determines  is  not  devoted  to 
other  beneOcial  uses,  and  to  lease  such  land 
for  grazing  purposes  to  members  or  nonmem- 
bers  of  the  tribes  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
prescribe.  The  foregoing  grant  of  grazing 
privileges  shall  be  subject  to  rights  under 
existing  grazing  leases  and  permits. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CORRECTTNO   CERTAIN   LAND 
DE-SCRIPnc^NS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <S.  2696)  to 
correct  certain  land  descriptions  in  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  in  trust  for  the 
pueblos  of  Santa  Ana,  Zia,  Jemez.  San 
Felipe.  Santo  Domingo,  Cochiti.  Isleta. 
and  San  Ildefonso  certain  public  domain 
lands." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
7  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  declare  that 
the   United    States   holds    In    trust   for    the 


LANDS     IN     TRUST     FC)R      THE 
JICARILLA  APACHE  TRIBE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  iS.  297D  to 
declare  that  certain  lands  of  the  United 
States  are  held  by  the  United  States  in 
trust  for  the  Jicanlla  Apache  Tribe  of  the 
Jicarilla  Reservation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  \n  Congress  assembled.  That  all 
right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States  in  and  to  the  following  described 
lands,  containing  7.00  acres,  more  or  less. 
situated  within  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Indian 
Reservation  In  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  are 
hereby  declared  to  be  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Jicarilla  Apache 
Tribe  of  the  Jicarilla  Reservation.  New  Mex- 
ico, subject  to  a  reservation  of  the  right 
of  the  United  States  to  tise  so  much  of  such 
lands,  together  with  all  facilities  now  there- 
on or  hereafter  Installed  by  the  United  States, 
as  shall  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  be  needed  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  tribe,  and  subject 
to  a  reservation  in  the  United  States  of  a 
right-of-way  across  any  part  of  such  lands 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  deems 
desirable  in  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  tribe : 

Township  30  north,  range  1  west.  New 
Mexico  principal  meridian  (surveyed)  :  Be- 
ginning at  corner  numbered  1  from  which 
the  southwest  corner  of  section  15,  town- 
ship 30  north,  range  1  west.  New  Mexico 
principal  meridian,  Rio  Arriba  County 
(surveyed),  bears  due  south  a  distance  of 
11.142  chains  and  due  west  a  distance  of 
15.651  chains;  thence  from  corner  numbered 
1  due  north  a  distance  of  7.071  chains  to 
corner  numbered  2;  thence  due  east  a  dis- 
tance of  7.071  chains  to  corner  numbered 
3:  thence  due  south  a  distance  of  7.071 
chains  to  corner  numbered  4:  thence  due 
west  a  distance  of  7.071  chains  to  the  point 
of  beginning,  containing  5  acres,  more  or 
less. 

Township  31  north,  range  2  west.  New 
Mexico  principal  meridian  (surveyed):  Be- 
ginning at  corner  numbered  1  from  which 
the  southwest  corner  of  section  29,  town- 
ship 31  north,  range  2  west.  New  Mexico 
principal  meridian.  Rio  Arriba  county  (sur- 
veyed), bears  due  south  a  distance  of  21.471 
chains  and  due  west  a  distance  of  23.138 
chains;  thence  from  corner  numbered  1  due 
west  a  distance  of  3  162  chains  to  corner 
i-.umbered  2;  thence  due  north  a  distance 
of  3  162  chains  to  corner  numbered  3;  thence 
due  east  a  distance  of  3  162  chains  to  cor- 
ner numbered   4:    thence   due   south   a   dis- 


tance of  3.162  chains  to  the  point  of  be- 
ginning,   containing    1    acre,    more    :r    If  .= 

Also  beginning  at  comer  numbered  i  f-  -n 
which  the  southwest  corner  of  sfc'.ion  29. 
township  81  north,  range  2  west.  New  Mex- 
ico principal  meridian,  Rio  Arriba  County 
(survej-ed).  bears  due  south  a  distance  of 
26.043  chains  and  due  west  a  distance  of 
23.138  chains;  thence  from  comer  numbered 
1  due  north  a  distance  of  3  162  chains  to 
corner  numbered  2;  thence  due  east  a  dis- 
tance of  3.162  chains  to  corner  numbered  3; 
thence  due  south  a  distance  of  3.162  chains 
to  corner  numbered  4;  thence  due  west  a 
distance  of  3.162  chains  to  the  point  of  be- 
ginning, containing   1   acre,  more  or  less. 

Sec.  2.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  is 
directed  to  determine  In  accordance  'with 
the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
August  13.  1946  (60  Stat.  1050).  the  extent 
to  which  the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by 
this  Act  should  or  should  not  be  set  off 
against  any  claim  against  the  United  States 
determined  by  the  Conunisslon. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  recon.=:ider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


KLAMATH  INDIAN  IRRIGATION 
PROJECT,  OREGON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  3342)  to    < 
approTe  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the     ) 
Interior     canceUng     irrigation     charges 
against  non-Indian-owned  lands  Under 
the  Klamath  Indian  irrigation  project, 
Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
some  questions  with  regard  to  this  bill. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  whether  or  not  this  bill  will 
cancel  half  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
charges  on  an  iirigation  project  near 
Klamath.  Oreg. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman's 
statement  is  approximately  correct:  it  is 
$400,000  rather  than  half  a  million. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Is  th:s  close  to  the 
same  area  where  a  few  weeks  ago  this 
House  authorized  the  construction  of 
another  irrigation  project  totaUng  $16 
million,  known  as  the  Baker  i:Tigation 
project? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  this  is  in  close  proximity  as  far 
as  the  physical  area  is  concerned,  but 
this  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  that 
particular  project. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  realize  that  these  two 
projects  are  not  connected,  but  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  rather  anomalous  situa- 
tion where  on  the  one  hand  this  House 
authorizes  the  expenditure  of  $16  mil- 
lion, and  before  the  bill  is  out  of  confer- 
ence we  consider  another  bill  asking  for 
the  cancellation  of  $400,000  on  a  similar 
project  in  the  same  area. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SA'^TOR.    I  shall  be  very  happy  to' 
yield. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  'understand  the 
feeling  of  the  gentleman  about  this  par- 
ticular matt<>r.  I  think,  though,  that  the 
record  will  show  that  one  is  a  reclama- 
tion project  and  the  other  is  an  Indian 
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project.  Because  of  the  lack  of  study 
that  was  given  to  the  Indian  project  we 
got  into  this  particular  difficulty.  It  so 
happens  that  all  this  legislation  does  is 
to  ratify  an  order  that  has  already  been 
entered  bv  ihe  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  gentleman,  of  course,  is  correct 
uhen  he  refers  to  the  fact  that  there  will 
be  some  non-Indian  lands  that  will  get 
some  benefit,  but  in  that  respect  he  can 
compare  the  two  bills,  the  one  he  referred 
to  a  moment  ago  and  this  bill,  but  not  in 
the  same  general  criticism  as  far  as  the 
authorizing  process  is  concerned,  and  I 
am  sure  he  understands. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    I  think  that  is  correct, 

I  would  like  to  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  has  already 
canceled  the  amount  that  is  due  on  the 
Indian  lands  and  that  this  legislation  to 
cancel  is  on  non-Indian  lands  in  this 
irrigation  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unaiiimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  may  eo  over  without 
prejudice 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  sentleman 
from  Pennsylvania'^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  This 
ends  the  call  of  the  eligible  bills  on  the 
Consent  Calendar. 


residents  of  the  United  States  and  Its  pos- 
sessions In  furthering  their  educational, 
vocational,  and  cultunU  opportunities  In  the 
field  of  music.  Sucli  scores,  texts,  and  mate- 
rials shall  be  made  available  on  a  loan  basis 
under  regulations  developed  by  the  Librarian 
or  r.is  designee  in  consultation  with  persons, 
org.inizations.  and  agencies  engaged  in  work 
for   the   blind. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  and  a  similar 
Hou.se  bill  'H.R,  12038)  were  laid  on  the 
table. 


EST.ABLISHING    A    LIBRARY    OF 
MUSICAL   SCORES 

Mr  JONES  of  Mi.ssouri,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  im- 
mediate con.'iideration  of  the  bill  iS. 
3408)  to  establish  m  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress a  librai-v  of  musical  scores  and 
other  instructional  materials  to  further 
educational,  vocational,  and  cultural  op- 
portunities in  the  field  of  music  for  blind 
persons,  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  and  substitute  therefor  the 
provisions  of  H  R.   12038  as  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  Senate  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  shall  establish  and 
maintain  a  library  of  musical  scores,  in- 
structional texts,  and  other  specialized  mate- 
rials for  the  use  of  blind  residents  of  the 
United  States  and  its  possessions  in  further- 
ing their  educational,  vocational,  and  cul- 
tural opportunities  In  the  field  of  music. 
Such  scores,  texts,  and  materials  shall  be 
made  available  on  a  loan  basis  under  regula- 
tions developed  by  the  Librarian  or  his 
designee  in  consultation  with  persons,  orga- 
nizations, and  .igencies  engaged  in  work  for 
the  blind. 

Sec.  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Jones  of 
Missouri:  Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  the  Senate  bill  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "That  (a)  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
shall  establish  and  maintain  a  library  of 
musical  scores,  instructional  texts,  and  other 
specialized   materials   for   the    use   of   blind 


DUTY-FREE   ADMISSION   OF   GLASS 
FOR  CERTAIN  CHURCHES 

Mr.  MILLS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspiid  the  rules  and  agree  to  the  House 
Resolution  800. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  Immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  the  bill  H.R,  7431, 
with  the  Senate  amendments  thereto,  be, 
and  the  same  hereby  Is,  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table,  to  the  end  that  the  Senate 
amendments  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonira  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  2191 


Abbitt 

Diggs 

Jarman 

Alford 

Dingell 

Jennings 

Andersen. 

Dominlck 

Johnson,  Md. 

Minn. 

Donohue 

Judd 

Anfuso 

Dooley 

Karth 

Ashley 

Dorn 

Keith 

Bailey 

Doyle 

Kelly 

Barrett 

Dwyer 

Kilburn 

Bass,  N.H 

Elliott 

Kltchln 

Bates 

Ellsworth 

Kluczynskl 

Bhtch 

Parbstein 

Landrum 

Boland 

Plndley 

Lane 

Bonner 

Flno 

Lankford 

Bow 

Frelinghuysen 

Latta 

Boykin 

Fulton 

Leslnskl 

Brewster 

Gallagher 

Mcculloch 

Bruce 

Gavin 

McDonough 

Bvickley 

Glenn 

McDowell 

Burke.  Ky. 

Goodllng 

McSween 

Burke.  Mass. 

Granahan 

McVey 

Carey 

Gray 

Macdonald 

Celler 

Green,  Pa. 

Madden 

Clark 

Harrison,  Va 

Martin,  Mass 

Coad 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Mason 

Cook 

Hays 

May 

Corbett 

Healey 

Meader 

Cunningham 

Hebert 

Merrow 

Curtis.  Mass 

Herlong 

Miller, 

Davis.  James  C 

Hoffman,  El. 

George  P. 

Dawson 

Hoffman,  Mich 

.  MoeUer 

Derwmski 

HuU 

Moore 

Moorehead, 

Powell 

Shelley 

Ohio 

Pucinskl 

Shipley 

Morris 

Rains 

Sibal 

Morrison 

Randall 

Sikes 

Morse 

Rlley 

Smith,  Va. 

Moulder 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Spence 

Multer 

Rivers,  S  C. 

Stephens 

Nedzl 

Roberts.  Tex. 

Stratton 

Nix 

Rogers,  Tex, 

Thompson,  La. 

Norrell 

Roetenkowskl 

Tuck 

O'Brien.  El. 

Rousselot 

Udall,  Morris  K 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Wallhaviser 

O'Neill 

St.  Germain 

Wels 

Peterson 

Santangelo 

Whalley 

Pfost 

Saund 

Wickersham 

Phllbin 

Schwengel 

Winstead 

Pilcher 

Scranton 

Yates 

Pirnle 

Seely-Brown 

Zelenko 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
roUcall,  292  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr,  Mills]. 


FREE  ENTRY  OF  CERTAIN 
STAINED  GLASS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mj-.  Speaker,  when  I 
asked  to  be  recognized  to  move  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's desk  the  bill,  H.R.  7431,  and  agree  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  I  contemplated 
there  would  be  little,  if  any  objection  on 
the  part  of  any  Member  to  such  proce- 
dure. We  have  a  proposal  before  us  that 
is  certainly  nondiscriminatory  in  that  we 
propose  to  accord  to  representatives  of 
three  religious  faiths  the  same  type  of 
treatment  that  we  have  accorded  to 
other  members  of  religious  faiths  in  the 
past  concerning  liability  for  import 
duties  on  materials  imported  from 
abroad  in  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion of  a  church  or  for  use  in  religious 
services. 

You  will  recall  that  on  March  6  of 
this  year  the  House  passed  H  R.  7431,  by 
unanimous  consent.  That  bill  provided 
for  the  duty-free  importation  of  stained 
glass  windows  for  use  in  St.  Joseph's 
Cathedral  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and 
in  St,  Francis  Xavier  Church  of 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  When  this  bill  reached 
the  Senate,  one  of  the  distinguished 
Members  of  that  body  offered  an  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  to  provide  for  the 
free  importation  of  stained  glass  win- 
dows for  use  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  synagogue  for  the 
Congregation  B'nai  Israel  of  Woonsock- 
et,  R.I.  The  distinguished  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate  offered  a  second 
amendment  which  would  provide  for  the 
free  importation  of  one  set  of  musical 
hand  bells  for  use  by  the  Court  Street 
Methodist  Church  of  Rockford.  111. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
over  the  years  has  peiTnitted  these  duty- 
free importations  of  materials  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  construction  of 
churches  or  to  be  used  by  churches. 
These  materials  usually  have  already 
been  purchased  or  ordered  prior  to  con- 
gressional consideration.  It  is  not  a 
case,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  importation 
of  any  product  which  is  sold  in  compe- 
tition with  American  production.  These 
articles  that  will  come  into  the  United 
States  will  be  used  for  the  specific  pur- 
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poses  stated  in  the  bill — they  will  not 
enter  com.mercial  channels. 

The  question  in  my  mind  is  strictly 
one  of  whether  or  not  we  should  impose 
a  Federal  tax  on  these  four  churches  by 
a  duty  beinr:  charred  for  these  four  .'spe- 
cific importations.  I  do  not  think  that 
we  should  impose  this  additional  burden 
upon  these  four  congregations  for  the 
construction  of  these  churches  and  for 
the  conduct  of  services  within  the 
churches  by  failing  to  take  the  action 
here  proposed. 

We  have  approached  these  matters  on 
a  case-by-ca.se  basis.  We  have  never  ad- 
vocated a  policy  of  general  free  treat- 
ment. We  have  treated  each  case  sepa- 
rately and  legislated  on  a  case-by-case 
basis. 

The  Seiiate  amendments  Involve  con- 
siderations which  are  identical  with  the 
substance  of  the  bill  that  passed  the 
House  by  unanimous  consent.  If  we  are 
to  provide  duty-free  treatment  in  the 
two  instances  covered  by  the  House  bill, 
certainly  there  is  no  justification  for  not 
doing  It  for  the  two  cases  that  were  added 
by  the  Senate.  The  cases  are  on  all 
fours. 

I  am  asking  the  House  to  agree  by  a 
two -thirds  vote  to  accord  to  these  two 
additional  churches  the  identical  treat- 
ment the  House  accorded  by  unanimous 
consent  in  March  of  this  year  to  two 
other  churches. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not  think  there 
would  be  any  argument  that  would 
justify  the  failure  of  the  House  to  pass 
this  bill  agreeing  to  these  two  Senate 
amendments. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr,  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  a.sked  the  gentleman  to  yield 
in  order  that  I  might  point  out  that  all 
we  are  doing  here  is  concurring  in  Senate 
amendments.  It  Is  not  a  question  of  a 
new  bill  setting  a  new  precedent.  As  far 
as  this  bin  Is  concerned,  we  are  consider- 
ing agreement  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments— amendments  which  are  in  full 
accord  with  the  philosophy  that  appar- 
ently guided  the  House  In  passing  the 
basic  bill  In  the  first  Instance, 

Mr.  MILLS.    The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  We 
should  bear  In  mind  that  we  are  not  con- 
sidering a  new  bill  here.  The  Senate 
amendments  provide  merely  for  con- 
sideration of  one  church  in  Illinois  and 
one  in  Rhode  Island,  in  addition  to  the 
two  churches  covered  by  the  blU  as 
pa.ssed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  And  an  Important 
thing,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
will  apree,  is  that  orders  have  already 
been  placed  and  the  materials  involved 
will  arrive.  They  will  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  construction  of  these 
churches,  and  in  the  case  of  the  church 
in  Rockford,  111.,  the  materials  will  be 
used  in  connection  with  services  in  that 
church. 

The  question  is  whether  or  not  wc  shall 
add  to  the  burdens  of  these  congrega- 
tions this  additional  i:Tiport  duty  under 
the  circumstances.  I  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  done  this  for 


other  congregations  in  the  past.  We  are 
continuing  to  look  at  all  of  these  matters 
on  a  case-by-case  basis,  just  exactly  the 
way  we  have  done  in  the  past.  Tliis  is 
no  precedent  for  the  widespread  free  im- 
portation of  stained  class  into  the  United 
.'-"tates.  It  only  has  application  to  these 
three  particular  shipments  of  stained 
glass. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  the  gentleman  make  the  last  state- 
ment he  made  because  I  evidently  mis- 
understood his  statement  when  he  began 
that  this  was  making  it  available  to  any 
and  all  churches. 

Mr,  MILLS.  No.  I  am  sorry,  but  I 
think  the  gentleman  misunderstood  me. 
This  bill,  as  amended  by  the  Senate,  has 
to  do  with  four  specific  importations  for 
four  specific  congregations.  As  the  bill 
passed  the  House  initially.  It  covered  a 
church  In  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  a  church 
in  Hartford.  Conn.  Two  more  have  been 
added,  a  synagogue  in  Woonsocket,  R.I.. 
and  a  church  in  Rockford,  111.  There  are 
only  four  churclies  involved.  There  are 
only  foui  specific  shipments  involved. 
These  shipments  are  of  articles  to  be 
used  for  religious  purposes,  they  will  be 
part  of  the  construction  of  houses  of 
worship  in  three  instances  and  in  the 
conduct  of  services  in  the  other  instance. 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Wliat  were 
the  gentleman's  remarks  when  he  began 
his  explanation  to  the  effect  that  this 
was  making  it  available  to  any  and  all 
churches? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
misunderstood  me.  I  was  trying  to  point 
out  that  that  is  not  the  situation  but 
involved  only  four  specific  cases,  and 
that  they  are  viewing  this  matter  on  a 
case-to-case  basis. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  misun- 
derstood the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HIESTAND  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  reason  I  wanted  to  say  a 
few  words  in  opposition  to  this  is  the 
ver>'  fact  it  has  become  a  practice.  Ap- 
parently any  church  that  has  enough 
political  influence,  and  I  do  not  mean 
that  In  an  improper  way  at  all.  but  any 
church  that  has  learned  about  the  way 
in  which  they  can  present  a  case  through 
certain  Congressmen  and  Senators. 
When  the  question  comes  up,  we  grant 
this  exemption.  When  the  bill  passed 
the  House,  I  was  not  present.  Inciden- 
tally, it  was  on  the  Consent  Calendar, 
and  I  had  objected  to  it  several  times. 
On  a  day  when  I  was  not  present  It  was 
passed,  and  In  typical  fashion  was  lim- 
ited to  one  or  two  instances,  two  I  think 
it  was.  The  bill  went  over  to  the  Senate 
and  two  more  were  added. 

Here  is  the  problem.  The  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  has  not  gone  into 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  there 
should  be  this  overall  law  that  limits  or 
imposes  a  duty  on  stained  glass  windows 
coming  from  abroad.  We  do  have  a  nice 
domestic  industry  m  this  field.  I  have 
one  in  mv  district.    Employment  in  the 


one  in  my  district  has  been  cut  to  one- 
third  of  what  it  used  to  be  10  or  15  years 
apo. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  overall  eco- 
nomics are,  as  far  as  the  country  is  ccn- 
cemed,  if  we  were  to  allow  this  ii-;dustry 
to  go  down  the  drain.  It  is  a  highly  tech- 
nical skill,  and  most  of  the  costs  involved 
are  in  connection  with  labor 

Mr,  Speaker,  it  just  seems  to  me  that 
we  need  to  put  a  stop  to  this  whittling 
away  on  an  Individual  basis  when  a  par- 
ticular church  can  present  its  case  and 
have  it  taken  care  of.  Tlie  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  should  review  whether 
or  not  the  basic  law  is  sound.  If  the 
basic  law  is  not  sound,  then  for  heaven's 
sake  let  us  modify  that.  However,  the 
industry  itself  has  never  had  its  day  in 
court,  as  it  were,  to  present  its  side  and 
point  out  what  is  going  to  continue,  and 
is  continuing  to  happen  through  this 
piecemeal  process.  Now,  one  or  two 
churches  does  not  make  the  difference, 
nor,  really,  does  four.  This  particular 
bill  is  not  going  to  make  that  particular 
difference  to  the  industrj-.  But  this  kind 
of  process.  Mr,  Speaker,  if  we  continue 
it,  is  going  to  make  for  a  very  uncertain 
condition  In  the  industry. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Yes;  I  jrield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  knows  that  in  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  we  have  considered 
these  matters  very  carefully.  We  have 
not,  in  all  instances  in  which  we  have 
been  requested,  provided  for  the  duty- 
free importation  of  these  types  of  ma- 
terials. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri,  I  cannot 
remember  any  that  we  have  turned 
down.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  it  is  my  recollection  that 
we  have  not  always  done  this.  But  here 
are  orders  in  existence.  The  gentle- 
man's operation  at  St.  Louis  will  not  be 
affected  one  way  or  the  other  by  the 
passage  of  this  bill  because  these  things 
have  already  been  ordered  and  they  are 
in  the  process  of  delivery. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Except,  if  I 
may  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
done  in  the  past  and  If  this  continues 
and  the  word  gets  aroimd  that  if  a 
church  goes  ahead  and  makes  a  deal 
abroad,  then  probably  it  has  a  chance 
to  pfesent  its  particular  case.  However, 
it  gets  into  a  very  sticky  situation  where 
we  in  Congress  do  not  like  to  say  to  a 
particular  church  "We  have  a  .s>Tnpathy 
for  you,"  but  we  say  "No"  to  the  request. 
But.  it  is  the  difference,  as  I  have  often 
said  on  other  matters,  between  govern- 
ment by  law  or  government  by  men.  If 
the  general  principle  Is  good,  then  the 
churches  should  know  that  there  is  this 

Mr,  MILLS,  Mr.  Speaker,  ■will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Would  not  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Mi.s,souri,  admit, 
however,  that  since  the  Hou.se  passed 
this  bill  involving  these  two  churches  at 
Hartford  and  Phoenix,  that  it  should  ac- 
cept these  two  amendments  offered  by 
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the  Senate,  since  they  are  identical  with 
what  the  House  did  by  unanimous 
consent  ? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  No,  I  will 
.say  to  the  gentleman;  regretfully  I  say 
"No."  I  do  not  mean  it  in  any  improper 
sense,  but  it  tends  to  perpetuate  the  log- 
rolling process  that  is  developing  in  these 
kind  of  cases,  and  it  is  eroding  a  basic 
principle  that  is  involved  here.  No:  I 
think  the  very  fact  it  has  gone  from  one 
to  four,  the  fact  that  we  have  had  these 
other  churches  and  the  fact  that  we 
know  in  the  future  that  any  Member  of 
the  House  or  Senate  who  has  a  particu- 
lar church  is  going,  of  course,  to  make  a 
case  for  his  church,  has  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  JONAS  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield":" 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  said  tliat  this 
would  not  establish  a  precedent.  Then 
he  said  that  it  would  not  affect  the  or- 
ders, because  they  have  already  been 
made,  and  there  would  be  no  chance  for 
domestic  producers  to  set  the  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  leads  me  to  ask  this 
question:  How  can  we  discriminate 
against  other  churches  that  misht  want 
to  do  the  sam.e  thing?  What  this  really 
amounts  to.  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  if  this 
bill  passes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  will  be  granting  special  favors  to 
four  churches  and  discriminating  against 
all  other  churches  that  might  wish  to 
purchase  stained  glass  in  the  future. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri,  I  asrree  with 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  and 
that  is  really  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
make.  How  can  we  in  good  conscience, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills!  said,  not  go  along  with  two 
churches  which  the  two  Senators  wanted 
to  put  in?  That  is  the  problem.  I  think 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
ought  to  review  the  general  policy  in 
this  area  and  not  continue  these  ex- 
ceptions 

Mr.  MILLS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania ,  Mr.  Dent:. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
would  be  well  if  we  found  out  what  we 
are  talking  about  here.  We  are  talking 
about  stained  slass  that  comes  into  the 
United  States  under  two  separate  cate- 
gorical setups.  Back  in  1922  the  Con- 
gress m  Its  wisdom,  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  question  of  art  as  against 
just  ordinary  glass,  e.stablished  a  two- 
base  system  for  tariffs  on  stained  glass. 
So  in  1922.  when  wages  in  Europe  gen- 
erally were  25  percent  of  those  in  the 
United  States,  the  Congress  established  a 
figure  of  $15  per  square  foot  for  stained 
glass  to  be  allowed  into  the  United  States 
duty  free.  In  1930  that  was  rccnacted. 
We  find  ourseKes  today  m  this  position. 
Although  wages  in  the  United  States 
have  Eone  to  the  point  where  we  cannot 
produce  stained  glass  of  any  kind  in  the 
art  category  for  under  $60  a  square  foot. 
we  still  allow  imports  of  stained  glass  for 
art  purposes  to  come  into  the  United 
States  valued  at  $15  a  square  foot.  All 
this  legislation  does  is  allow  gla.ss  under 
$15  a  square  foot  to  come  into  the  United 
St.'ites  duty  free. 


Let  us  see  what  has  happened  in  the 
intervening  years.  In  the  intervening 
years  we  have  gone  from  900  plants  in 
the  United  States  making  stained  glass 
down  to  200  plants  making  stained  glass. 
We  have  drifted  from  imports  of  less 
than  11  percent  duty  free  to  81  percent 
of  all  the  stained  glass  coming  into  the 
United  States  duty  free.  We  have  drift- 
ed into  a  position  where  there  are  only 
1-1  apprentices  for  every  plant  left  in 
existence  :;n  the  United  States.  And  this 
IS  an  art  that  has  taken  the  American 
pc  ople  over  100  years  to  acquire,  to  ac- 
quire the  skills  and  the  necessary  equip- 
ment and  men,  skilled  craftsmen,  to 
master,  tC'  the  point  where  we  are  now 
in  America  making  the  finest  stained 
gla.ss  made  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  only  thing  we  are  talking  about 
here  is  a  price  differential.  The  rea- 
son you  have  this  legislation  before  you 
is  because  these  orders  were  placed  be- 
fore the  wage  renaissance  in  the  Common 
Market.  And  therefore  they  were  placed 
at  a  price  below  $15  a  square  foot.  To- 
day the  $15-a-square-foot  price  is 
meaningful  to  every  country  in  the 
world  except  Japan.  This  glass  is  there- 
fore coming  in  under  the  $15  provision. 

You  are  not  saving  any  money  for  the 
churches.  I  do  not  believe  I  can  be 
charued  with  being  against  religious 
works  in  this  country.  I  think  my 
church  record  will  stand  up  to  that  of 
the  normal  American.  I  believe  that  the 
stained-glass  workers  are  also  members 
of  church  ?s.  And  when  you  have  taken 
600  plants  and  shut  them  down,  the 
workers  o::'  those  600  plants  are  not  con- 
tributing anything  to  their  churches. 
So  whether  we  realize  it  or  not.  what 
w-e  are  doing  here  is  opening  up  this 
question  cf  stained  glass  on  a  price-dif- 
ferential liase  rather  than  upon  quality 
or  workmanship. 

In  the  10-year  period  when  we 
dropped  from  900  to  less  than  200  plants, 
church  co;rstruction  in  the  United  States 
boomed  from  $400  million  to  $935  mil- 
lion At  the  same  time  we  dropi^ed  from 
900  factoiies  to  less  than  200  factories. 

In  1950  we  imported  $90,266  worth  of 
duty-free  glass. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Dent]  has  expired. 

Mr.  HIFSTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  4  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Calilornia. 

In  1950  we  imported  $90,266  worth  of 
duty-free  glass.  In  1959  we  imported 
$700,000,  or  a  700-percent  increase.  In 
the  10-year  period  that  this  subject  mat- 
ter was  c  nered  in  our  hearings  before 
our  subcommittee  there  was  a  total  of 
$796  worth  of  dutiable  glass  imported 
auamst  $3,228,000.  It  is  no  longer  a 
question,  as  it  was  before  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  in  1922  when  they  estab- 
lished what  they  called  a  rate  of  duty 
based  upon  whether  the  glass  was  just 
ordinary  glass  or  whether  it  could  be 
classified  as  art.  None  of  us  are  op- 
posed to  allowing  duty  free  into  the 
Un;i(  d  States  articles  and  manufactures 
of  art.  I  am  not  opposed  to  their  bring- 
:nu'  in  sta.ned  gla.ss  windows  when  it  is  a 
matter  of  art     But  when  you  take  the 


equation  of  a  $15  du^y  per  .square  foot  in 
1922,  against  prices  today.  $15  no  longer 
measures  the  differeiice  between  ordi- 
nary work  and  that  which  is  classi- 
fied as  art,  something  which  we  all  de- 
sire to  have  come  into  the  country.  This 
situation  is  just  one  of  the  many  that 
I  believe  many  Members  of  Congress  do 
not  understand.  The  hearings  were  held 
before  your  Subcommittee  on  the  Im- 
pact of  Imports.  The  industry  was  given 
its  day  in  coiu't.  There  are  7  pages  de- 
voted in  part  No.  3,  on  the  hearing,  to 
the  stained  glass  industry.  I  doubt  if 
an;-  Member  of  this  group  can  read 
these  7  pages  of  testimony  and  say  this 
is  not  an  issue  that  has  within  it  the 
ingredients  of  a  larger  issue  to  come  up 
later  because,  as  the  Common  Market 
wages  go  up,  we  will  have  sooner  or  later 
to  take  into  consideration  the  very  thing 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  tMr.  Cur- 
tis] talked  about,  a  reevaluation  of  the 
entire  problem. 

How  can  we  justify  a  $15-a-.squarc- 
foot  demarcation  between  good,  ordi- 
nary, and  art  glass,  when  it  was  all  set 
in  1922  with  the  wage  levels  of  this  coun- 
try then  as  against  the  wage  levels  to- 
day in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  wide- 
open  field.  Unless  you  maintain  some 
semblance  of  order  in  this  matter  you 
are  opening  it  up  to  where  one  industry 
in  the  United  States  that  is  dependent 
on  church  construction — remember, 
stained  glass  is  used  almost  exclusively 
in  church  construction  to  complete  liqui- 
dation, if  we  in  this  particular  day  of  the 
session  allow  this  bill  to  go  through  with- 
out at  least  making  the  facts  clear  we 
will  expedite  this  liquidation.  I  am  not 
opposed  to  the  two  churches  added  by 
the  Members  of  the  Senate.  I  am  not 
opposed  to  any  of  the  churches  getting 
art  work  when  it  is  art  work,  but  this 
is  no  longer  considered  art  work,  this  is 
ordinary  stained  glass  made  in  competi- 
tion with  the  less  than  200  remaining 
plants  in  the  industry.  They  are  a  small 
industi-y-  It  is  not  dead  yet.  When  a 
person  loses  a  finger  he  is  not  dead,  but 
if  he  loses  enough  of  them  he  .soon  be- 
comes a  cripple.  I  say  to  you  that  un- 
less we  do  something  and  do  it  shortly 
this  industry  will  be  in  further  competi- 
tive troubles. 

I  would  recommend  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  that  they  review  this 
act.  You  are  acting  today  as  if  this  were 
the  same  kind  of  consideration  you  would 
have  given  to  a  church  in  1928  or  even 
1935.  I  can  see  the  justification  for  the 
passage  of  this  act  in  those  days,  be- 
cause $15  a  square  foot  did  signify  that 
the  work  that  was  coming  in  was  art. 
Remember,  75  percent  of  all  of  the  cost 
of  stained  glass  goes  into  direct  labor. 
It  is  a  type  of  manufacture  that  has 
not  changed  since  time  immemorial. 
Whether  you  make  it  in  the  United 
States  or  you  manufacture  it  in  France, 
Italy,  or  even  in  Japan,  it  Is  all  manu- 
factured by  the  very  same  process,  using 
the  same  tools  and  requiring  the  same 
amount  of  time  per  square  foot  no  mat- 
ter where  you  make  this  gla.ss.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  automation,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  improvements  techni- 
cally or  in  mechanization  that  can  go 
into  the  manufacture  of  stained  glass. 


Stained  glass  is  one  of  the  few  hand- 
made products  rtmaining  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

When  you  establish  this  precedent  to- 
day, this  is  a  precedent  today,  because 
you  are  now  passing  the  very  first  bill 
since  the  wage  renaissance  in  the  Com- 
mon Market.  Once  you  do  it,  you  will 
open  it  so  that  you  will  have  in  the  next 
10-year  period  a  greater  influx  of  stained 
products  than  you  have  today.  When 
you  realize  that  we  have  lost  seven- 
ninths  of  all  of  the  glassmaking  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States  in  a  lO-year 
period,  I  defy  anyoody  to  tell  me  this  is 
not  a  precedent.  I  would  suggest  in  all 
humility  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  he  review  the  stained  glass 
tariff  schedule  from  1922  to  today,  set  a 
realistic  figure,  and  then  we  will  pass 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  HIESTAND  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  OsmeusI. 

Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
exempts  from  duty  imported  stained 
glass  that  Is  to  be  used  in  four  American 
churches. 

The  Trade  Expa:ision  Act  had  my  com- 
plete support  when  it  passed  the  House 
because  of  my  conviction  that  we  must 
move  in  the  direction  of  broader  and 
freer  trade  with  proper  safeguards. 
However,  to  follow  the  practice  written 
into  this  bill,  even  existing  safeguards 
become  a  hollow  mockei-y  for  the  stained 
glass  industry. 

Stained  glass  craftsmen  are  highly 
skilled  and.  in  tliis  country,  very  well 
paid.  Because  oi  the  wide  difference 
between  stained  f  lass  wage  rates  here 
and  those  abroad,  coupled  with  the  un- 
derstandably high  labor  ratio  in  the 
finished  product,  :t  is  at  best  a  highly 
competitive  field  for  domestic  producers 
when  oversea  prices  must  be  met.  Be- 
cause the  century  old  J.  &  R  Lamb 
Studios  are  located  in  my  hometown 
of  Tenafly.  N.J..  I  have  become  familiar 
with  this  industry's  problems  by  visiting 
the  Lamb  studios  iind  discussing  stained 
glass  foreign  coir.petition  with  highly 
respected  Col.  Kail  B.  Lamb  who  heads 
the  firm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  any  person 
or  any  church  has  the  unquestioned 
right  to  get  its  stained  glass,  or  anything 
else,  anywhere  in  x-he  world.  But  by  the 
passage  of  this  and  similar  bills  we  give 
the  particular  church  that  has  its  stained 
glass  made  overseas  what  amounts  to  a 
Federal  contribut.on  of  dollars  by  ex- 
empting them  from  the  payment  of  the 
import  duties  provided  for  by  law.  We 
al.so  establish  a  precedent  that  can  have 
a  very  evil  effect  on  all  American  labor 
In  the  future  not  limited  to  the  stained 
glass  Industry. 

The  time  has  come,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
call  a  halt  to  this  favoritism.  In  effect, 
what  we  are  saying  in  this  bill  to  the 
churches  of  the  country  is  this:  "Buy 
your  stained  glass  overseas  and  get  about 
a  25-percent  discount  through  your  Con- 
grp.ssman." 

Because  only  four  churches  are  to  re- 
ceive financial  benefits  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  under  this  bill,  we  are 
consequently  discriminating  against 
every  other  church  in  the  land  that  has 
purchased  stained  glass. 


Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  reasons,  we 
should  defeat  this  bill  sei-ving  notice 
thereby  that  all  similar  futiu-e  proposals 
will  also  be  disapproved. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Dlinois 
[Mr.  Anderson]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  regret  I  find  myself  involved 
today  in  a  controversy  that  seems  to  be 
raging  largely  over  the  future  of  the 
stained  glass  industry  in  this  country. 
I  would  like  to  make  it. clear  that  it  was 
at  my  request  that  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  in  the  other  body  intro- 
duced one  amendment  to  H.R.  7431 
which  wculd  relieve  the  Court  Street 
Methodist  Church  in  Rockford,  111.,  from 
the  payment  of  import  duties  levied  on  a 
set  of  English  hand  bells  for  its  choir. 
The  mothers  guild  of  this  church  pur- 
chased a  set  of  these  hand  bells  to  be 
utiUzed  by  the  children's  choir  for  the 
enhancement  of  the  church  services  they 
conduct. 

I  think  this  is  an  entirely  worthy  pur- 
pose and  I  would  hope,  therefore,  that 
H.R.  7431  would  receive  the  approval  of 
the  House.  I  certainly  would  not  want 
my  remarks  in  this  Record  to  be  mis- 
construed as  any  change  in  my  posi- 
tion. I  stood  with  the  gentleman  from 
California  in  opposing  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  the  remaining  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  respect  the  position  of 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  and  I  certainly 
commend  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  on  his  remarks.  This,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Speaker,  is  entirely,  in  my 
judgment,  a  different  kind  of  matter. 

In  this  case  we  have  small  business 
fighting  for  its  life,  for  all  over  the 
United  States  the  stained  glass  business 
is  an  individual  industry,  a  small  busi- 
ness where  the  owner  puts  in  his  own 
capital.  Many  of  the  workers  in  this 
industry  originally  came  from  other 
countries.  They  are  highly  skilled. 
Two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  stained  glass 
is  in  the  labor.  Ninety  percent  of  the 
consumption  of  stained  glass  is  in  the 
churches. 

I  appreciate  that  none  of  us  want  to 
vote  against  any  church;  but,  Mr. 
Speaker,  these  contracts  have  already 
been  let.  and  they  were  let  at  the  mi  port 
price  which  Included  duty.  Were  we  to 
now  refund  that  amount,  we  would  be 
further  establishing  a  precedent  which 
may  be  impossible  to  get  away  from  one 
exception  slipped  through  due  to  inad- 
vertence some  years  ago.  We  are  asked 
to  make  four  more  exceptions  today.  We 
would  then  find  it  very  difficult  ever  to 
turn  down  any  other  request,  because 
the  four  up  for  consideration  today  in- 
volve as  many  different  States  and  three 
different  denominations.  How  can  we 
in  all  fairness  ever  deny  any  future  re- 
quest? Thus  the  law  is  virtually  re- 
pealed. 

We,  as  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
noted,  would  have  opened  wide  the  door 


to  French  importers.  In  France  the 
labor  cost  is  about  50  cents  an  hour  as 
against  $3.14  labor  cost  here.  Do  you 
think  that  the  French  who  have  gotten 
this  business  under  existing  landed 
prices  are  likely  to  give  the  churches  the 
benefit  in  the  future?  Oh,  no;  they 
will  simply  up  their  prices  and  just  stay 
enough  under  our  competition  to  get  all 
the  business  instead  of  part;  refund  of 
the  import  duty  certainly  is  not  justified. 

I  might  add,  also,  that  in  my  district 
there  is  such  a  studio.  When  we  were 
discussing  the  question  of  a  prayer  room, 
a  meditation  room,  for  the  Capitol  of 
the  United  States  I  was  called  to  the 
phone  on  a  long-distance  call  from  a 
studio  offering  to  donate  to  the  Capitol 
of  their  country  a  stained  glass  win- 
dow. A  window  of  that  size  costs  about 
$30,000.  They  donated  this  window; 
the  owners  donated  the  glass  and  the 
materials,  and  many  of  the  workmen 
donated  their  labor  as  a  gesture  of  loy- 
alty and  patriotism. 

Stained  glass  is  small  business.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  small  business  industry.  It  is 
highly  skilled  in  both  engineering  and 
art.  The  F>eople  in  this  industry  are 
patriotic;  they  are  very  conscientious; 
they  have  high  ethical  standards. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  should 
have  gone  back  and  looked  into  this  a 
little  more  deeply,  looked  a  little  more 
carefully  at  the  adverse  reports  that 
came  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Department  of  Labor — all  adverse 
reports.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  very  well  portrayed  the  testi- 
mony before  his  committee.  It  is  very 
convincing. 

I  recommend.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
suspension  be  defeated. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Rhodes]. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  has  been  said  that  to  pass  this  bill 
would  be  to  give  a  windfall  to  these 
four  churches.    Let  us  explore  that. 

The  state  of  the  law  is  such  that  if 
these  churches  had  ordered  stained 
glass  to  be  put  together  with  lead.  then, 
under  the  law,  there  would  have  been  no 
duty  which  would  have  been  payable. 
Since,  however,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
the  St.  Francis  Xavier  Church  of  Phoe- 
nix, the  glass  was  ordered  to  be  put  to- 
gether by  cement,  on  a  technicality,  it 
was  required  to  pay  a  tariff  on  the  im- 
port. 

Mr.  DENT,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  correct  that? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  cannot 
yield.  So  the  whole  matter  is  a  tech- 
nicaUty.  These  four  churches  are  not 
getting  anything  which  they  would  not 
get,  I  am  satisfied,  if  this  law  were  being 
written  today.  In  such  event,  the  great 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  would 
have  corrected  the  language  which 
causes  this  situation  to  exist. 

I  think  a  study  would  be  fine.  In  fact. 
I  agree  with  my  friends,  the  gentlemen 
from  Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  and  Cali- 
foraia  and  others,  who  have  spoken,  that 
this  sort  of  technicality  should  be  elim- 
inated. At  the  same  time  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  churches  here  before 
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us  today  should  not  be  penalized  by  the 
existence  of  the  technicality. 

If  anybody  feels  this  bill  will  establish 
a  dangerous  precedent,  let  me  tell  you 
how  difficult  it  is  to  get  a  bill  like  this 
through  the  Congress.  I  have  had  this 
bill  up  for  3  years,  and  this  is  the  first 
time  I  have  been  able  to  get  it  through 
the  committee.  If  anyone  has  a  church 
in  his  district,  which  is  thinking  of  buy- 
ing some  stained  glass  abroad  and  hav- 
ing you  get  a  relief  bill  passed  so  that  it 
will  not  pay  a  tariff,  tell  them  to  look  the 
other  way  and  forget  about  it.  It  is  all 
your  life  is  worth  to  get  a  bill  such  as  this 
through  the  Congress,  and  it  would  not 
have  gotten  through  except  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
realized  there  is  a  situation  which  re- 
quires the  relief  of  a  hardship  situation 
which  these  churches  got  into  through 
no  fault  of  their  own. 

Let  me  say  also  that  I  have  no  desire 
to  hurt  the  stained  glass  industry.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  in  my 
district,  is  a  studio  which  manufacturers 
stained  glass,  and  does  a  fine  job.  I  do 
not  have  any  desire  to  hurt  them,  and  I 
have  no  desire  to  hurt  any  of  the  people 
who  are  in  this  business  in  other  parts 
of  the  United  States.  In  my  opinion,  this 
bill  should  be  passed  because  it  applies 
to  the  four  churches  involved,  because 
It  cannot  be  a  precedent,  and  because 
it  does  not  really  hurt  this  industry 
In  the  next  breath,  I  hope  that  we  may 
be  able  to  develop  in  the  United  States 
of  America  a  stained  glass  industry 
which  IS  even  stronger  than  it  now  is. 
I  hope  these  people  will  be  encouraged 
to  go  ahead  and  develop  this  fme  art 
which  was  brought  to  a  culmination  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe  long  before  it 
was  m  the  United  States.  It  was  an 
art  and  craft  which  was  in  Europe, 
handed  down  from  family  to  family  and 
generation  t-o  generation,  all  of  the  pa- 
tience, all  of  the  care,  all  of  the  love 
which  can  be  expressed  by  artists  work- 
ing for  long  years,  were  poured  into  this 
art.  It  is  my  hope  we  will  be  able  in  the 
United  States  to  establish  such  a  tradi- 
tion as  this,  over  the  years. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  today  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  justice  is  on  the  side 
of  these  four  churches,  and  agree  to  the 
Senate  amendments  to  H,R.  7431,  and 
send  this  bill  to  the  President  so  that 
It  may  become  law. 

I  want  to  say  again  I  appreciate  what 
has  been  said  by  Members  of  Congress 
on  both  sidc^s  of  thLs  question.  I  know 
exactly  what  their  problem  is.  I  know 
what  they  are  up  against,  and  I  sympa- 
thize with  them.  But.  on  the  other  hand, 
I  hope  they  will  sympathize  with  these 
churches  which  were  victims  of  a  tech- 
nicality in  the  law  of  which  they  were 
ignorant.  They  do  not  deserve  to  be 
penalized  either 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  .such 
time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  fMr.  D.'Vdd.^rioI  . 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  support  the  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  I  have  listened 
carefully  to  the  argument  and  I  think 
certain  points  regarding  this  bill  should 
be  made  clear. 


First.  It  is  the  law  now  and  it  has 
been  congressional  pohcy  since  1846 — 
more  than  a  century  ago — to  provide  for 
free  admission  of  stained  glass  under 
certain  conditions.  It  must  be  intended 
for  use  in  a  church  or  religious  edifice — 
it  must  be  valued  at  more  than  a  specific 
figure,  nov  S15  a  square  foot — and  it 
must  be  the  work  of  a  recognized  artist. 
Second.  The  difficulty  which  arises 
here  and  i  equircs  this  legislation  Is  that 
tlie  stained  gla.ss  windows  involved  in 
the  St.  Jijseph  Cathedral  bill  which  I 
introducec  and  have  sponsored  are  of  a 
slightly  di.Terent  type,  of  advanced  tech- 
nological manufacture.  Its  admission 
has  been  questioned,  therefore,  on  the 
grounds  that  this  particular  type  of  pro- 
duction, which  has  Ix-en  used  in  windows 
for  about  10  years,  was  not  mentioned 
in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

Tariff  f.cts  are  made  for  the  future. 
not  the  pist,  and  it  has  been  held  that 
a  statutory  term  will  reach  out  and  em- 
brace sLbsequent  merchandise,  the 
existence  of  which  was  not  known  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  Tariff  Act. 
I  think  r  is  clear  that  Congress,  con- 
scious of  the  importance  of  religion  to 
the  fabric  of  American  life.  Intended  to 
permit  houses  of  worship  to  select  stained 
glass  of  their  free  choice  within  limits. 
This  bill  would  admit  free  of  duty  the 
stained  g  ass  windows  to  be  used  in  the 
reconstrj:ted  St.  Joseph  Cathedral  in 
Hartford,  Conn. 

St.  Joseph  Cathedral  was  originally 
built  abci.t  1870  as  the  principal  church 
of  the  diix;ese  of  Connecticut.  For  al- 
most 100  years,  it  has  been  the  mother 
chu'-ch  of  the  Catholics  of  Connecticut, 
and  has  been  the  largest  parish  nu- 
merically m  the  State. 

On  December  31,  1956,  just  after  the 
joyous  Cliristmas  season,  the  cathedral 
was  destroyed  by  fire  which  was  discov- 
ered at  an  early  morning  mass.  Imme- 
diately, members  of  the  parish  and.  in- 
deed, the  entire  Statj  moved  to  rebuild 
the  cathi?dral,  and  were  determined  that 
it  should  be  the  finest  church  possible. 
This  entailed  great  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  many  but  it  is  firmly  in  the  tradition 
of  those  early  Americans  who  bent  their 
energies  "irst  to  build  a  church  where 
they  mi.£:]it  worship. 

In  the  hearts  of  the  members  of  the 
parish  w€re  the  memories  of  many  oc- 
casions ill  which  their  lives  had  been 
linked  v.:th  tlie  cathedral — possibly  a 
baptism,  or  a  wedding  or  a  sorrowful 
funeral  cf  some  friend  or  member  of 
the  family.  This  was  the  church  in 
which  th'?  young  priests  of  Connecticut 
had  been  ordained  and  had  gone  forth  to 
other  ch  irches  in  the  State  for  duty, 
.'^o  that  there  was  always  a  link  with 
the  mother  church. 

In  choosing  the  appointments  of  the 
new,  the  rebuilt  cathedral,  the  designers 
sought  to  find  windows  which  would  rep- 
resent the  best  in  church  art.  They 
chose  a  French  artist  who  is  an  associate 
of  the  National  Society  of  Beaux  Arts 
and  who.^e  work  has  been  exhibited  in 
Germany  Beknum,  Japan,  South  Amer- 
ica, Montreal  New  York,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  received  the  Grand  Prix  at 
the  1958  Brus.~,cl.^  Exposition. 


These  windows  and  the  stained  glass 
which  he  has  designed  meet  the  terms 
of  the  1930  act  which,  incidentally,  carry 
out  an  intent  of  Congress  which  has 
been  express^c^d  ever  since  1846— that 
stained  i:lass  intended  for  use  in  rcligiuus 
institutions  and  houses  of  worship  shall 
be  admitted  free.  This  bill  would  rein- 
force that  determination  of  Congress  as 
it  contributes  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  archdiocese  in  Connecticut  and  the 
rebuilding  of  a  mighty  cathedral 

The  growiiJ  of  the  archdiocese  of  Con- 
necticut has  been  impressive  during  the 
last  15  years  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Most  R<?verend  Henry  J.  O  Brien. 
More  than  ore  and  a  half  million  people 
in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  are 
members  of  this  archdiocese.  This  new 
cathedral  will  be  a  fitting  tribute  to  con- 
scientious care  and  devotion  of  Arch- 
bishop O'Brien  as  metropolitan  of  the 
province. 

Mr,  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  that  the  Hou.se  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  agree  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
SE>eaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr,  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present,  and  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  further 
proceedings  on  this  matter  will  go  over 
vmtil  Wednesday  next. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  withdraw  my  point  of  order. 


TAXATION    OF    CERTAIN    DISPOSI- 
TIONS OF  PROPERTY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  '  H  R. 
8846)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  taxa- 
tion of  distributions  of  stock  and  dis- 
positions of  property  made  pursuant  to 
orders  enforcing  the  antitrust  laws,  with 
committee  amendments  as  printed  in  the 
bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  ^ 

,  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Scjiate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
part  IX  of  subchapter  O  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
distributions  pursuant  to  orders  enforcing 
antitrust  laws)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  1112,  DisposmoN  or  Propertt   (Othek 

Than    Stock  )     To    Effectuate 

Antitrust  Policies. 

"(a)  NoNRECOCNTTiON  OF  GAIN. — If  property 

(other  than  stock)    is  sold  or  exchanged  as 

the  result  of  a  judgment,  decree,  or  other 

order   (or  the  threat  or  imminence  thereof 

while  the  proceeding  Is  pending)  of  a  court 

or  of  a  commission  or  board  authorized  to 

enforce  compliance  in  a  suit  or  other  pro- 
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ceedlng  brought  by  Wie  United  States  or  such 
commission  or  board  under  the  Sherman 
Act  (26  Stat  209:  15  U  S  C  1  7).  or  the 
Clayton  Act  (38  Stai  730.  15  TJ  S  C  12  27  i  , 
such  sale  or  exchange  shall  be  treated  as  an 
Involuntary  conversion  of  such  property 
within  the  meaning  of  section  1033. 
"  "(b)  Exceptions. —  Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply— 

"(1)  to  any  sale  cr  exchange  which  Is  In 
pursuance  of  a  plari  having  as  one  of  its 
principal  purposes  tlie  avoidance  of  Federal 
Income  tax;  and 

•'(2)  to  any  sale  t  r  ex(.hiti;ge  of  property 
occurring  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  section,  unless  the  judgment,  decree, 
or  other  order  Includes  a  finding  by  the 
court,  or  by  the  conmlsslon  or  board,  that 
the  disposition  of  si  ch  property  is  required 
because  of  acts  with  respect  to  which,  at  the 
time  of  such  acts,  t  lere  was  no  substantial 
reason  for  believing  '.hat  such  acta  would  in- 
volve a  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act  or  the 
Clayton  Art 

"(c)  Othek  Limit/.tions. — For  purposes  of 
this  section — 

"(1)  The  purchase  of  other  projjerty  shall 
not  be  treat(xl  as  8atisf3rlng  the  requirements 
of  section  1033  unless — 

"(A)  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  If  the  proceedinp  dpscrlbed  in  sub- 
section (a)  was  Instituted  by  the  Attorney 
General,  or 

"(B)  the  commission  or  board,  if  the  pro- 
ceeding described  Ir  subsection  (a)  was  In- 
stituted by  such  conmilsslon  or  board, 
certifies  that  such  purchase  Is  not  Incon- 
sistent with  the  terns  of  the  Judgment,  de- 
cree, or  order  referred  to  In  subsection  (a), 
Is  not  Inconsistent  with  the  Sherman  Act. 
and  Is  not  inconsistent  with  the  Clayton 
Act. 

"(2)  The  purcha.se  of  stock  for  the  pur- 
pose of  replacing  the  property  described  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be 
treated  as  satisfying  the  requirements  of 
section  1033 

"(3)  In  applying:  section  1033,  the  de- 
termination as  to  whether  other  property  Is 
similar  or  related  in  service  or  use  to  the 
property  sold  or  exchanged  shall  be  made 
without  regard  to  section  1033(g)." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  IX 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec.  1112    DlsposltlDn    of    projjerty     (other 
than  stock)  to  effectuate  anti- 
trust policies." 
Sec    2.    fa)    Section   1112  of  the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  added  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act)  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  amounts  re  reived  after  December  31, 
1960 

(b)  In  the  case  of  amounts  received  after 
December  31,  1960,  with  respect  to  a  sale  or 
exchange  described  In  section  1112(a)  of 
such  Code  which  occurred  on  or  before  such 
date,  section  1112  of  such  Code  shall  be 
applied  as  If  the  sale  or  exchange  occurred 
on  January  1,  1961,  and  section  1033  of  such 
Code  shall  be  applied  with  the  following 
modifications: 

(1)  In  determining  the  amount  realized 
upon  such  sale  or  exchange,  there  shall  be 
taken  Into  account  only  amounts  received 
after  December  31  1960.  The  gain  taken 
Into  account  shall  be  that  portion  of  the 
gain  which  Is  properly  allocable  to  amounts 
realized  after  December  31,  1960. 

(2)  The  period  i;pecified  In  section  1033 
(a)(3)(B)  shall  be  treated  as  beginning  on 
January  1,  1961.  and  ending  on  December 
31,  1962. 

(3)  The  time  for  making  the  election  re- 
ferred to  in  section  1033(a)(3)(A)  shall  not 
expire  before  the  close  of  the  90th  day  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
ond  demanded? 


Is  a  sec- 


Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  'Mr  BoggsI, 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cur- 
tis), will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  rtcognizcs  tiie  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr,  BoggsI. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  trust  that  we  will 
not  have  to  consume  all  of  the  time 
which  has  been  allocated.  This  bill  can 
be  explained  rather  simply,  I  think. 
What  it  seeks  to  do  is  to  put  antitrust 
suits  of  a  civil  nature  in  the  same  cate- 
gory that  we  have  put  other  similar  mat- 
ters in  the  law.  For  instance,  under 
existing  law  if  an  order  is  entered  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion having  to  do  with  the  disposition  of 
utihty  holdings,  let  us  say,  that  does  not 
result  in  any  tax  incident  Or.  if  an 
order  is  issued  under  an  order  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
this,  too,  does  not  result  ;n  a  ..ax  nvndent. 
Or,  there  is  the  well-known  case  of  emi- 
nent domain  where  the  government, 
whether  it  be  State,  mun:cipa'.,  or  Fed- 
eral, takes  a  piece  of  property  for  the 
public  good,  this  does  not  result  in  a  tax 
incident. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  other  ex- 
amples. The  case  of  a  fire  is  the  best 
example  about  which  I  can  think.  If 
your  building  burns  down  and  you  col- 
lect the  insurance  policy,  then  the  tax 
incident  transfers  itself  to  the  new  prop- 
erty. Basically,  this  is  what  this  bill 
seeks  to  do. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  hope  that  the  House  will 
agree  to  the  proposal  now  pending  before 
it,  as  amended. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  shall  be  ver>-  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  First,  Mr  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  tell  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  BoggsI.  that  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  with  the  gentleman  in 
urging  favorable  action  on  this  bill  But, 
permit  me  to  make  this  statement  and 
ask  the  gentleman  if  he  agrees  with  it: 
In  the  first  place,  this  applies  only  to 
civil  antitrust  actions'' 

Mr.  BOGGS  That  is  eminently  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  KEOGH  And  in  the  second  place 
it  requires  that  the  proceeds  of  the  dives- 
titure be  invested  in  income-producing 
properties  of  the  same  or  similar  nature? 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Subject  to  the  approval 
of  whatever  agency  prosecuted  the  civil 
action. 

Mr.  KEOGH  Precisely.  Now.  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  it  has  been  noted  offi- 
cially that  courts  are  reluctant  to  enter 
civil  antitrust  decrees  where  the  divesti- 
ture order  would  result  in  a  heavy  tax 
impact'' 

Mr.  BOCGS  That  is  quite  correct. 
That  is  the  main  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation. 


Mr  KEOGH.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  intend  to  vote  for  H.R. 
8846.  This  bill  merely  extends  present 
law  governing  involuntar>-  conversions  to 
the  disposal  of  asset.s  under  the  antitrust 
laws. 

When  the  Government  steps  in  to 
break  up  an  existing  business  enterprise, 
Congre.ss  has  been  conscious  of  the 
rights  of  the  owner  in  such  cases 

For  example,  the  dis.solution  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  of 
public  utility  holding  companies  is  tax 
free.  The  distribution  under  a  Federal 
Reserve  Board  order  of  nonbanking 
assets  of  a  bank  holding  company  is  tax 
free.  The  pioceeds  realized  from  the 
sale  of  a  radio  or  television  station  at 
the  order  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  may  be  reinvested  in 
another  station  without  recognition  of 
tax.  And.  la.'t  year  tax  relief  was  given 
to  the  stockholders  of  the  Eh'  Pont  Co. 
when  they  received  General  Motors  stock 
pursuant  to  an  antitrust  decree 

I  understand  that  in  civil  cases  arising 
under  the  antitrust  laws,  courts  are 
often  reluctant  to  order  the  breakup  of 
enterprises  because  of  the  heavy  tax  pen- 
alties attached.  This  bill  would  remove 
that  sttimbling  block  from  antitrust  en- 
forcement. At  hearings  on  this  bill, 
Herbert  A.  Bergson.  Esq,  the  former 
head  of  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Department  C'f  Justice,  testified  that  leg- 
islation of  this  character  was  necessary 
because  of  t)ie  reluctance  of  courts  to 
order  divestiture  because  of  the  heavy 
tax  consequences.  This  sentiment  was 
echoed  by  many  other  witnesses. 

I  submit  that  the  principle  of  invol- 
untary conversion  as  applied  in  the  tax 
laws  should  be  extended  to  divestitures 
of  property  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  the 
remedy  of  divestiture  in  antitrust  cases 
is  equitable  in  nature  and  not  punitive. 

I  further  submit,  in  all  fairness,  that 
an  antitrust  defendant  should  be  per- 
mitted to  reinvest  the  proceeds  from 
forced  dispositions  in  other  business  as- 
sets without  the  recognition  of  gam  as 
provided  for  m  this  bill. 

Mr  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  eent';eman  yield? 

Mr.  BO(3GS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  merely  wanted  to  state  that  I,  too, 
favor  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  statement. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  bill  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  has  reported 
to  the  House.  H.R.  8846.  deals  with  prop- 
erty other  than  stock  which  is  disposed 
of  as  a  result  of  antitrust  proceedings. 
The  bill  does  not  provide  tax  reduction, 
merely  tax  postponement.  It  provides  in 
the  specific  cases  covered  that  the  tax- 
payer should  be  able  to  readjust  his  hold- 
ings in  a  way  consistent  with  the  anti- 
trust laws  without  the  added  burden  of  a 
current  capital  gams  tax. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  various 
provisions  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
which  provide  this  sort  of  deferred  tax 
treatment  where  the  taxpayer  is  com- 
pelled to  divest  himself  of  property.   The 
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basic  provision  on  which  the  present 
bill  is  modeled  deals  with  properly  in- 
voluntarily converted,  for  example,  as  a 
result  of  fire  or  catastrophe.  The  tax- 
payer is  not  taxable  on  the  insurance 
proceeds  even  though  these  might  in- 
volve a  gain.  The  amount  of  this  gain 
not  recognized  is,  however,  subtracted 
from  the  cost  of  the  replacement  prop- 
erty m  determining  its  ba^is  for  tax 
purposes.  Thus,  the  gain  would  ulti- 
mately be  taxable  if  the  replacement 
property  is  sold  or  if  the  replacement 
property  is  not  sold  the  adjustment  will 
involve  smaller  deprecladon  deduciion.s 
and  more  ordinary  income. 

This  involuntary  conversion  treatment 
Ls  allowed  under  present  law  for  certain 
dispositions  of  property  in  obedience  to 
orders  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  It  is  also  provided  for  cer- 
tain sales  to  effectuate  the  policies  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. In  general,  the  Congress  has  al- 
lowed this  involuntary  conversion  treat- 
ment where  the  taxpayer  was  not  in  a 
position  to  know  that  he  would  some  time 
later  be  required  to  sell  a  particular  piece 
of  property.  This,  however,  is  frequent- 
ly the  case  in  antitrust  legislation.  The 
specific  meaning  of  the  Sherman  and 
Clayton  Acts  has  developed  considerably 
in  the  court  interpretation. 

Under  the  committee  bill,  involuntary 
conversion  treatment  is  provided  for  the 
disposition  of  property  as  a  result  of  an 
antitrust  judgment,  decree  or  order  or 
threat  thereof.  Two  very  important  re- 
strictions are  laid  down,  however.  Ordi- 
nai-ily  in  the  area  of  involimtai-y  conver- 
sions the  law  requires  the  taxpayer  to 
buy  similar  replacement  property  in  or- 
der to  qualify  for  the  Lax  deferral.  In 
this  case,  because  of  the  antitrust  prob- 
lem, it  is  required  that  the  body  institut- 
ing the  antitrust  action  must  certify  that 
the  purpose  of  replacement  property  i.s 
not  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  the 
antitrust  order  and  not  inconsistent  with 
the  Sherman  or  Clayton  Acts.  The  o*her 
safeguard  in  the  bill  provides  that  for 
future  application  there  must  be  a  find- 
ing by  the  body  issuing  the  order  that 
the  di.^position  of  property  is  required 
because  of  action  which  at  the  time  the 
taxpayer  had  no  substantial  reason  to 
believe  would  involve  a  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Act  or  the  Clayton  Act. 

The  tax  laws  should  try  to  operate 
in  a  neutral  fashion  with  respect  to  prnp- 
cr' V  transfers  resulting  from  the  appli- 
cation of  antitrust  law  in  relatively  un- 
predictable cases.  The  tax  law  should 
not  impose  harsh  penalties  on  these 
transfers  of  property  nor  .should  they 
result  in  any  unexpected  tax  benefit. 
This  result  is  achieved  by  the  present 
bill. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  HerlongI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
support  of  the  bill,  H.R.  8846,  which  has 


been  report  ed  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

This  bill  IS  a  fair  solution  to  an  impor- 
tant problem  in  the  development  of  a 
rea.sonable  antitrust  program. 

As  IS  well  known,  the  Sherman-Clay- 
ton Acts  have  been  subject  to  a  great 
deal  of  reexamination  in  the  courts 
since  they  Aere  first  placed  on  the  stat- 
ute books.  Partly  this  has  involved  find- 
ing further  meaning  in  the  language  of 
the  laws  and  partly  it  has  resulted  from 
judicial  re\ision  of  other  concepts,  such 
as  the  scope  of  interstate  commerce. 
The  result  is  that  business  firms  fre- 
quently do  not  have  reason  to  anticipate 
that  particular  property  acquisitions  will 
ultimately  be  held  to  be  in  violation  of 
these  antitrust  laws. 

In  circumstances  such  as  this,  the  bill 
simply  provides  some  tax  deferral  If 
property  mu-st  be  sold  because  of  an  anti- 
trust order.  The  taxpayer  is  not  re- 
quired to  report  the  gain  on  that  sale 
provided  he  reinvests  the  proceeds  in 
similar  property,  the  acquisition  of  which 
IS  consistent  with  the  antitrust  order. 

The  cost  of  the  new  property  is  re- 
duced for  tax  purposes  by  the  amount  of 
gain  that  was  not  recognized  at  the  time 
of  the  original  forced  disiX)sition.  This 
means  that  there  will  be  no  net  tax  for- 
giveness. Actually,  in  a  great  number 
of  cases  the  reduction  of  basis  on  the 
new  property  will  result  in  lower  depre- 
ciation deductions  and  consequently 
more  ordir.ary  income.  This  treatment 
of  deferral  on  the  gain  will  come  into 
operation  only  where  the  disposition  of 
the  property  was  required  under  an  anti- 
trust law  and  in  future  cases  it  will  be 
required  al.so  that  the  basic  order  finds 
tiiat  the  taxpayer,  at  the  time  of  acquir- 
ing the  property  involved  in  the  anti- 
trust order,  had  no  substantial  reason 
for  believing  that  his  acquisition  would 
involve  a  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act 
or  the  Clayton  Act. 

The  concept  of  tax  adjustment  follow- 
ing an  antitrust  order  was  approved  by 
the  Congress  in  connection  with  the  bill 
tliat  was  passed  last  year  dealing  with 
the  divestiture  of  General  Motors  stock 
by  the  Du  Pont  Co.  Like  the  Du  Pont 
bill,  the  present  bill  is  not  intended  to 
reduce  the  tax  liability  in  the  long  run 
but  to  permit  a  reasonable  adjustment 
by  the  taxpayer  to  the  developments  in 
antitrust  law.  I  believe  the  current  bill 
i.":  completely  sound  and  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  this  House. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  minority  views 
that  were  filed  with  H.R.  8846.  Due 
possibly  to  some  misunderstanding — I 
think  that  is  what  it  was — these  views 
were  not  printed  with  the  report  of  the 
committee  ai^,d  so  the  Members  of  the 
Hou.se  may  have  been  unaware  that 
there  are  minority  views.  They  are 
available  here  in  the  well.  They  are 
not  lengthy  and  I  am  going  to  read  them 
because  this,  m  essence,  is  the  reason  I 
am  opposing  the  bill. 

I  oppo.sed  H  R.  8847.  commonly  called 
the  Du  Pont  Antitrust  Divestiture  Act, 
because  it  was  special  legislation  and  not 


general  law  applicable  to  any  antitiust 
divestiture  where  criminality  was  not 
involved. 

For  the  i^mv  rea.son  I  oppo.se  tlie  pres- 
ent bill,  H  R.  8846,  although  it  clearly  i.s 
more  general  than  the  Du  Pont  bill. 

This  bill  could  be  amjended  to  make  it 
general  law,  and  good  law.  by  eliminating 
its  resti-iction  to  property  otlier  than 
stock  and  making  it  applicable  to  all 
proiJerty  and  by  vesting  the  power  of  de- 
termining alternative  tax  treatments  of 
the  sale  or  transfer  of  divested  property 
in  the  court,  commission,  or  board  hear- 
ing the  matter. 

How  the  property  which  must  be  di- 
vested is  to  be  treated  for  tax  purposes 
is  very  much  a  pait  of  the  economic  as- 
pects of  the  decree  of  divesiitiue  ordered 
by  the  tribunal.  Certainly  the  tribunal 
would  be  more  prone  to  decree  divesti- 
tures in  noncriminal  cases  if  it  has  more 
discretion  over  the  economic  penalty  to 
be  imposed.  The  tax  incident  can  be  the 
major  part  of  the  economic  penalty  and 
if  the  court  has  no  discretion  in  making 
this  penalty  conform  to  the  nature  of  the 
case  it  might  be  reluctant  to  enter  a  de- 
cree in  the  first  place. 

Above  all,  we  should  have  government 
by  law  and  not  by  men.  As  I  said  in  the 
Du  Pont  case  neither  the  Congress  nor 
its  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is 
the  proper  forum  to  weigh  the  equities 
of  these  antitrust  divestiture  cases.  Nor 
is  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  proper  forum  to  grant  relief  to 
one  and  deny  it  to  another.  Both  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the 
Government  are  politically  motivated, 
and  properly  so.  Who  gets  relief  or  does 
not  get  relief  should  not  be  a  matter  of 
political  action. 

This  is  a  judicial  matter  and  the  Con- 
gress should  write  its  law.s  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  judiciary  is  the  proper 
forum  in  which  to  seek  relief. 

At  the  time  the  Du  Pont  case  came  up 
I  made  some  remarks  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  the  effect  that  we  were  prob- 
ably going  to  have  the  Hilton  Hotel  case 
come  up.  And  I  can  predict  that  there 
will  be  other  cases  that  will  come  along. 
These  are  nonciiminal  antitrust  cases. 
Actually,  the  Commit  tee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  House  would  be  a  better  forum 
to  evaluate  this  matter,  in  many  re- 
spects— in  fact,  in  all  respects  except  for 
the  tax  feature — than  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  We  arc  talking  about 
the  economic  impact  of  whether  or  not 
to  give  a  company  the  benefit  of  the  cap- 
ital gains  treatment  concerning  what- 
ever they  may  have  made  on  their 
investment,  which  they  must  divest 
themselves  of,  or  whether  it  will  be 
treated  as  ordinary'  income. 

The  court  in  the  Du  Pont  case  or  the 
Hilton  Hotel  case  or  any  of  these  cases 
has  to  go  into  some  depth  in  determin- 
ing how  the  divestiture  can  be  effected 
under  any  circumstances  so  that  it  will 
minimize  the  economic  impact.  Indeed, 
the  EKi  Pont  divestiture,  as  I  understand, 
is  going  to  take  place  over  a  period  of 
years. 

I  am  not  going  to  make  much  of  a  fuss 
about  this  bill  because  I  happen  to  think 
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there  are  equiti.^s  in  the  Hilton  Hotel 
case,  just  as  I  said  I  tiiought  there  were 
proper  equities  in  he  Du  Pont  ca.se.  In 
fact,  in  many  respects  I  was  more 
sympathetic  to  the  Du  Pont  case  be- 
cause there  the  divestiture  came  becau.sc 
of  the  court's  undoing  something  that 
happened  as  long  ago  as  1920.  In  the 
Hilton  case,  there  is  not  that  kind  of 
equity.  On  the  oth?r  hand,  this  particu- 
lar bill  has  the  meiit  that  it  is  consider- 
ably broader  than  ilie  Du  Pont  bill  and 
does  cover  a  great  many  instances  that 
might  occur  in  many  divestiture  suits 
In  that  respect  It  recommends  lUsclf  in 
a  better  way  than    he  Du  Pont  case  did 

I  think  It  is  advisable  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  anc  Means  to  desist  from 
writing  this  kind  of  special  legislation, 
particularly  when  g'xxl  general  legisla- 
tion looks  like  it  can  be  written,  and  thus 
we  would  remove  oar.selves  from  t.he  po- 
sition of  being  a  special  forum  before 
which  these  ca.ses  aie  tried. 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the    jentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTLS  of  Missouri.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRNES  ol  Wisconsin.  I  think 
the  gentleman  states  his  position  very 
well;  namely,  Iha;  what  he  prefers  is 
broad  general  legi;  lation  that  will  elim- 
inate this  problem  which  is  a  very  defi- 
nite problem.  As  i.he  law  now  stands,  it 
restricts  the  courts  in  their  finding  of 
whether  there  has  been  a  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws  because  of  the  potential 
severity  of  the  ptnalty  resulting  from 
the  violation  of  the  law. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Mi&sojri.  Yes;  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  do 
think  the  gentleman  might  point  out 
that  in  the  attemps  we  have  had  within 
the  committee  to  look  at  this  on  a 
broader  ba.se  we  have  had  extreme  diffi- 
culty gettmg  tlie  Department  of  Justice 
to  come  to  s^me  kind  of  agreement  as 
to  what  should  be  done  on  a  general 
basis.  They  a::ree,  generally  speaking. 
that  something  should  be  done,  but  there 
is  a  constant  confi^ct  among  themselves 
as  to  what  should  be  done.  I  think  the 
House  should  know  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  made  an  accurate  state- 
ment. In  fact,  our  difficulty  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  wa.«  tliat  the 
Department  of  Justice  had  not  made  up 
its  mind.  But  I  think  it  behooves  our 
committee  in  this  instance  and  the  Con- 
gress in  general  to  bo  ahead  if  they  .see 
a  proper  course  open  to  them.  This 
problem  is  before  us.  As  has  been  em- 
phasized by  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana, this  relates  to  noncriminal  divesti- 
ture cases.  The.se  are  cases  where  the 
court  has  held  there  is  a  violation  but 
no  criminal  action  is  involved.  It  is 
simply  an  economic  attempt  to  carry 
out  tiie  proper  intent  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  These  are  in  effect  civil  cases  and 
we  are  di.scussing  an  economic  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time, 

Mr.  BOGGS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr,  MasonI,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  who 


is  the  co-author  of  this  legislation,  be 
peiTnitted  to  ext^^nd  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rktord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  agree  with  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
that  the  bill  before  the  House.  H.R  8846, 
is  good  legislation.  This  bill  does  not 
provide  tax  reduction.  It  merely  says 
tnat  under  narrow  circam.stances  the 
sale  of  property  and  the  acquisition  of 
replacement  property  because  of  an 
antitrust  order  will  not  be  the  occasion 
for  collecting  Federal  tax.  The  tax 
liability  potential,  so  to  speak,  will  be 
left  precisely  where  it  was. 

The  treatment  provided  under  this  bill 
is  consistent  with  sound  tax  principles. 
If  an  investor  loses  his  factory  by  fire 
or  fiood  and  uses  his  in,sur-ance  proceeds 
to  buy  a  new  factory,  the  tax  law  does 
not  recognize  this  occasion  as  an  ap- 
propriate time  to  collect  capital  pains 
tax  even  though  in  a  technical  sense  his 
insurance  proceeds  miuht  have  exceeded 
the  cost  of  his  first  factorv-.  He  will  end 
up  in  substantially  the  same  position  if 
he  reinvests  the  insurance  money  in  a 
new  factory.  Tiie  law  requires  that  the 
amount  of  any  gain  which  is  not  recog- 
nized In  a  situation  must  be  subtracted 
from  the  cost  of  the  new  property  in  de- 
termining its  basis  for  depreciation  or 
for  future  sale  so,  as  a  longnm  matter, 
there  is  no  tax  reduction.  The  question 
Is  simply  when  is  the  tax  payable  and 
It  is  reasonable  to  answer  this  question 
by  trying  to  collect  the  tax  when  we 
would  have  collected  it  if  there  had  been 
no  fire. 

This  is  all  the  present  bill  does.  It 
provides  this  same  kind  of  treatment 
that  we  provide  for  a  taxpayer  who  lost 
his  property  due  to  a  fire.  It  provides 
this  treatment  wh^^re  the  property  that 
the  taxpayer  liolds  must  be  sold  in  com- 
pliance with  an  antitinist  order  and  It 
is  made  applicable  to  future  cases  where 
the  court  finds  that  the  taxpayer  did 
not.  in  effect,  deliberately  violate  the 
antitrust  laws. 

My  colleagues  have  ample  reason  to 
know  that  ver^-  few  people  can  predict 
the  kmd  of  decisions  that  will  be  reached 
in  the  courts.  This  has  been  veiT  much 
the  case  in  the  antitrust  field  where  the 
courts  have  done  more  legislating  than 
the  Congress,  This  is  a  good  bill  and  w 
de.se IT es  the  support  of  the  House, 

Mr  BOCtGS,  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  IMr.  O'Brien  1,  who  is  ill  but 
who  .seems  to  be  happily  recovering  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record, 

The  SPF.AKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Hou.se  su.spend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R  8846.  as 
amended? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  >  the 


rules  were  su.'pended  and  the  bill  was 
pa.s.sed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  taxa- 
tion of  dispositions  of  property  Mother 
than  stock)  pursuant  to  orders  enforcing 
the  antitrust  laws." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  w  as  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  ONE  RETAIL  LIQUOR 
TAX  TO  BE  PAID  BY  STATE  /  ND 
POLITICAL  SUBDIVISIONS 

M:  KEOGH,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pa.ss  the  bill  iH  R. 
2016  '  to  provide  that  States  and  pohtical 
subdivisions  wJiich  operate  liquor  stores 
shall  not  t>e  required  to  pay  more  than 
one  tax  as  a  retail  dealer  m  liquor,  vith 
committee  amendments,  as  printed  in 
the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  (a) 
section  5123(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  application  of  6p>ecial 
tax  on  retaU  dealers  In  liquor  where  busi- 
ness Is  conducted  In  more  than  one  loca- 
tion) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(3)  Liquor  stores  operated  by  states, 
poLmcAi,  svBDivLSioNS.  ETC. — A  State,  a  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State,  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  not  be  required  to  pay 
more  than  one  special  tax  as  a  retail  dealer 
in  liquors  under  section  5121(a)  regardless 
of  the  number  of  locations  at  which  such 
State,  political  subdivision,  or  District  carries 
on  business  as  a  retail  dealer  In  liquors." 

(b)  Section  5113(b)  ol  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  application  of  special  tax  on  whole- 
sale dealers  In  liquor  to  liqxior  stores  operated 
by  States.  poUtlcal  Bubdlvlsions.  etc.)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  strUtlng  out  *'c«-  Territory"  and 
"Territory,"  each  place  such  terms  appear, 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "if  such  liquor  store" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "if  such  State, 
political  subdivision,  or  District ". 

(c)  The  amendments  mude  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shaU  take  e3ect  on  July  1,  1962. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  w  ill  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoiT.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently, a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr,  BOGGS,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
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The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

fRoll  No.  2201 


Abbitt 

Glenn 

Nix 

Alford 

Goodell 

Norreil 

Andersen. 

Goodhr.g 

O'Brien.  Ill 

Minn. 

Green.  Pa. 

O  Hara.  Mich 

Anfuso 

Hagan.  Ga. 

O'Neill 

Ashley 

Harrison.  Va. 

Peterson 

Ayres 

Harvey.  Mich 

Pfost 

Bailey 

Havs 

Philbin 

Barrett 

Healey 

Pike 

Bass   N.H 

Herloiig 

Pilcher 

Bates 

Hoffman.  Ill 

Plrnie 

Bhtch 

Hoffman.  Mich 

Powell 

Boland 

Hohfieid 

Pucinski 

Bonner 

HuU 

Rains 

Bow 

Jarman 

Riiey 

Boykln 

Jenruiigs 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Brewster 

J -add 

Rivers   S  C 

Bruce 

Keariis 

Roberts.  Tex 

Buckley 

Keith 

Rogers.  Te.\ 

Burke,  Ky 

Keiiv 

Rousselot 

Burke,  Mass 

Kllburn 

St   Germain 

Carey 

Kitchm 

Santangelo 

Celler 

Landruni 

Sauud 

Clark 

Lane 

Sc!;wengel 

CoaU 

La  p.  k  ford 

Scranton 

Cook 

Latta 

Seely-Brown 

Corbett 

Lesinsk! 

Shipley 

Cunnir.gham 

McCulloch 

Sibal 

Curtis.  Md.■^s 

McDonough 

Sikes 

Davis 

McDowell 

Smith   Calif, 

James  C 

McMillan 

Sm:th.  Mi.'io. 

Davis.  Tenn. 

McSween 

Smith.  Va. 

Diggs 

McVey 

Spence 

Dingell 

Macdonald 

Stephens 

Dominick 

Madden 

Stratton 

Donohue 

Martiii.  Mas^ 

Teague.  Tex 

Dooley 

Mason 

Thompson.  La, 

Dorn 

Meader 

Thompson,  N.J 

Doyle 

Merrow 

Tuck 

Dwyer 

Moeller 

Udall 

Elliott 

Moore 

Vinson 

Ellsworth 

Mixjrehrad 

Wallhauser 

Farbsteia 

Ohio 

■We  is 

Findley 

Morns 

Whalley 

Fino 

Morrison 

Wickersham 

Frelinghuysen 

Morse 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Fulton 

Moulder 

Wmstead 

Gallagher 

Multer 

Yates 

Gavin 

Nedzt 

Zelenko 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On 
this  roUcall  292  Members  have  answered 
to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PROVIDING  THAT  ONLY  ONE  RETAIL 
LIQUOR  DEALER  TAX  BE  PAID 
BY  ANY  STATE  AND  POLITICAL 
SUBDIVISION  OPERATING  LIQ- 
UOR    STORES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentlemen  from 
New  York  !  Mr.  Keogh  ' . 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  have 
made  the  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  this  bill,  on  behalf  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  Mr,  Green',  who  is 
unavoidably  detained. 

The  bill  provides  that  States  and 
political  subdivisions  which  operate  re- 
tail liquor  stores  be  required  to  purcha.se 
only  one  Federal  retail  liquor  dealer's 
tax  stamp  each  year  instead  of  having  to 
pay  one  for  each  location  in  operation. 

In  1959  the  enactment  of  the  so-called 
Forand  bill  included  a  provision  that  this 
same  privilege  to  the  States  and  political 
subdivisions  thereof  would  be  extended 
with  reference  to  wholesale  Federal  tax 
stamps.  Therefore,  the  pending  bill  is 
in  conformity  with  and  an  extension  of 


the   previous  legislation  passed  by  the 
Congress. 

Paralleling  this  bill  is  a  recent  ruling 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  that 
each  officers'  or  noncommissioned  mess 
winch  sells  such  beverages  in  dififerent 
locations  be  required  to  purchase  only 
one  such  stamp.  The  administrative 
savings  that  would  accrue  both  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  to  the  States 
and  local  subdivisions  thereof,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author,  in  which  opinion 
I  concur,  would  justly  the  passage  of 
the  bill  which  comes  to  the  House.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  unanimous  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  •will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  KEOGH.  I  should  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS  I  note  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  included  among  the  sub- 
divisions. I  also  note  that  there  is  none 
but  private  liquor  stores  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  assume  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  listed  among  those  who 
might  some  day  in  the  far  distant  future 
benefit  from  this  legislation,  if  they  es- 
tablish. a,s  they  should  here,  District 
liquor  stores  and  hai-vest  some  of  the 
profit  from  this  operation  for  tax  rev- 
enues so  badly  needed  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  hope  that  the  District  will 
avail  itself  of  this  opportunity  provided 
in  this  legislation  and  establish  such 
stores  in  the  District. 

Mr.  KEOGH  I  am  not  prepared  at 
the  moment  to  join  in  the  hope  of  the 
gentleman,  but  I  agree  completely  with 
what  he  has  said  with  respect  to  the 
matter. 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tiie  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
ScHNEEBELi  1  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  tlie  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin '^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
H  R.  2016  would  amend  existing  law  so 
that  Pennsylvania-operated  retail  liquor 
stores  would  not  be  required  to  pay  sepa- 
rate Federal  occupational  taxes  and  in- 
stead would  authorize  the  State  entity 
owiimg  the  stores  to  pay  only  one  such 
tax  regardless  of  the  number  of  retail 
outlets. 

Under  existing  law  retail  liquor  deal- 
ers are  required  to  pay  an  annual  spe- 
cial occupational  tax  of  $54  for  each 
location  m  which  they  carry  on  their 
business. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
was  unanimous  in  reporting  this  legis- 
lation favorably  to  the  House.  On  be- 
half of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  I  am 
happy  to  speak  in  favor  of  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  2016,  as 
amended? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


LOANS  BY  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  AS- 
SOCIATIONS ON  MULTIFAMILY 
HOUSING 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pa.ss  the  bill 
<H.R.  13044)  to  amend  the  Home  Own- 
ers' Loan  Act  of  1933  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreseJitatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled;  That  (a)  so 
much  of  the  first  sentence  of  section  5(c)  of 
the  Home  Owners  Loan  Act  of  1933  as  pre- 
cedes the  comma  after  "first  Hen  thereon"  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Such  associa- 
tions shall  lend  their  funds  only  on  the 
security  of  their  shares  or  on  the  security 
of  first  liens  upon  real  property  within  fifty 
miles  of  their  home  office  which  constitute 
first  Hens  upon  homes,  combinations  of 
homes  and  business  property,  other  dwelling 
units,  or  combinations  of  dwelling  unite.  In- 
cluding homes,  and  business  property  Involv- 
ing only  minor  or  Incidental  business  use 
(all  of  which  may  be  defined  by  the  Board  i  : 
Provided,  That  not  more  than  135,000  for 
each  single-family  dwelling,  and  not  more 
than  such  anriount  per  room  as  the  Board 
may  determine  by  regulation  within  the 
limits  allowable  (at  the  time  of  the  loan)  In 
section  207(c)(3)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  for  any  other  dwelling  unit  covered  by 
such  Hen.  shall  be  loaned  on  the  security 
of  any  such  Hen.  and  the  Board  shall  by 
regulation  limit  to  not  more  than  15  per 
centum  of  the  assets  of  the  association  the 
aggregate  amount  or  amounts  of  the  Invest- 
ments which  may  be  made  by  an  association 
under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sen- 
tence on  the  security  of  property  which 
comprises  or  Includes  more  than  four  dwell- 
ing units  or  does  not  constitute  homes  or 
combinations  of  homes  and  business  prop- 
erty; except  that  not  exceeding  20  per 
centum  of  the  assets  of  such  association  may 
be  loaned  on  the  security  of  first  Hens  upon 
Improved  real  estate  without  regard  to  the 
foregoing  limitations". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  such  section 
5(c)  is  further  amended  by  striking  out 
"one-  to  four-family  homes  "  In  the  first 
proviso  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  real 
property  of  the  type  described  In  this  sen- 
tence In  the  matter  preceding  this  proviso". 

(c)  The  fourth  paragraph  of  such  section 
5(c)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$35,000 
limitation"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"dollar  amount  limitation". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  2  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "upon  which  there  Is  located 
a  dwelling  for  not  more  than  four  families" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "upon  which  is 
located,  or  which  comprises  or  Includes,  one 
or  more  homes  or  other  dwelling  units,  all  of 
which  may  be  defined  by  the  Board  ". 

(b)  Section  10(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "tSS.OOO"  and  Inserting  In 
Heu  thereof  "a  sum  equal  to  $35,000  for  each 
home  or  other  dwelling  unit  covered  by  such 
mortgage".  "^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tehipore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second,  only  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing a  brief  explanation  of  the  bill. 

The  SPFJ^KER  pro  tempore.  .  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  corisidered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  to  express  my 
sentiments  regarding  H.R.  13044.  This 
bill  was  just  favorably  reported  out  of 
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the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency and  seeks  to  amend  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  .^ct  of  1933  and  the  P'ed- 
eral  Home  Loan  Bank  Act. 

Specifically,  the  bill  would  give  greater 
leeway  to  Federal  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations m  the  amount  of  total  assets 
which  they  would  be  p«  rmitted  to  invest 
in  loans  on  mulLiunit  residential  proper- 
ties. Currently  Federal  savings  and  loan 
associations  a:e  required  by  law  lo  in- 
clude apartment  loans  with  certain  other 
types  in  a  classification  known  as  the  "20 
percent  of  assets"  category.  Included  in 
this  category,  however,  are  loans  on  com- 
mercial properties,  loans  of  over  $35,000, 
and  loans  on  properly  outside  the  regular 
lending  area  of  the  institution,  so  that 
the  permissible  investment  m  c»partment 
lending  is  considerably  less  than  the  20 
percent  of  as.sets  would  seem  to  indicate 

Today,  multifamily  units  now  account 
for  close  to  30  percent  of  all  residential 
construction,  and  the  proportion  to  total 
construction,  e.specially  m  the  ma.ior 
metropolitan  area.s,  is  increasing  rapidly 
It  is  also  well  known  that  savir.gs  and 
loan  associations  are.  and  continue  to  be. 
the  largest  single  source  of  housing 
credit  and  thus  must  ha\  e  the  ability  and 
wherewithal  to  participate  more  fully 
in  apartment  financing  or  el^e  a  serious 
drag  on  apartment  lending  and  on  our 
national  economy  will  result. 

This  bill  has  the  support  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  has  been 
approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and.  of  course,  received  the  unanimous 
vote  of  your  Banking  Committee  ■when 
it  was  favorably  reported  to  the  House. 

Today's  30-perccnt  ratio  of  apartment 
construction  to  all  housing  is  exactly 
double  the  15-pcrcent  ratio  that  pre- 
vailed as  recently  as  1959.  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  30  percent  is  a 
national  average  which  includes  thou- 
sands of  small  towns  where  there  are 
virtually  no  apartments.  In  major  ur- 
ban concentrations  such  as  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles,  half  of  all  new 
housing  today  is  apartment  lending. 

The  urgency  of  this  legislation  is  ap- 
parent. As  previously  indicated,  over 
30  percent  of  all  housing  construction  in 
America  today  is  of  the  multifamily  type 
and  it  is  fully  expected  that  the  high 
level  of  apartment  construction  charac- 
teristic of  this  year  and  the  past  several 
years  will  continue  to  increase  as  the 
World  War  II  babies  reach  marriaeeable 
age.  Topically,  the  American  family  be- 
gins married  life  in  an  apartment  and 
the  average  age  of  acquiring  their  first 
home  is  approximately  29.  Thus,  it  has 
been  forecast  the  next  major  boom  in 
single-family  construction  will  not  occur 
until  the  late  1960's  when  this  age  group 
in  capable  of  stepping  up  into  single- 
family  dwellings. 

Another  major  factor  contributing  to 
the  increase  in  multifamily  housing  con- 
struction is  the  nationwide  emphasis  on 
urban  renewal.  The  increasing  trend 
toward  urbanization  and  the  resultant 
scarcity  of  land  in  these  urban  centers 
gives  rise  to  high  cost  of  land  so  that 
the  most  economic  consti-uction  is  that 
of  the  high-rise  elevator  or  multifamily 
unit  type  of  structure.  Compouiiding 
this  situation  is  the  fact  that   there  is 


a  continuing  growth  and  expansion  in 
tlie  number  of  elderly  families  in  our 
Nation  and  more  and  more  of  the  elderly 
are  looking  to  the  apartmeiit  as  tiieir 
mode  of  living 

Savint^s  and  loan  a.'^.sociatiuns.  the 
largest  siiigle  souice  of  hrmsing  credit, 
are  currently  hamstrung  by  outdated  re- 
strictions originally  placed  in  the  law 
ivarly  30  years  ago.  Today  these  asso- 
c.alions  account  for  over  45  percent  of 
all  home  mortgages,  but  because  of  the 
limiting  factors  of  present  law,  they  have 
a  significantly  smaller  percentage  invest- 
ed in  multifamily  units  and  properties. 
It  is  readily  apparent  that  these  asso- 
ciations must  be  given  greater  leeway  in 
investing  their  funds  in  apartments  or  a 
restrictive  shortage  of  funds  will  result 
and  construction  of  much  needed  apart- 
ment units  will  be  sharply  curtailed.  It 
must  bo  remembered,  too,  that  any  sub- 
stantial decrease  in  apartment  construc- 
tion and  lending  would  be  a  blow  to  ilie 
economy  of  the  Nation,  to  business  in  the 
community  affected,  to  general  employ- 
ment levels,  and  to  all  related  b'asmcss 
activities  both  on  and  off  the  lobsite. 

Basic  restrictions  on  apartment  lend- 
ing, first  enacted  in  1933,  were  done  so 
under  conditions  that  are  a  far  cry  from 
those  facing  us  today.  For  one  tiling. 
the  typical  savings  and  loan  was  too 
modest  in  size  to  luidertake  even  a  small 
apartment  unit.  Assets  of  a.ssociations  m 
those  days,  for  an  average  a-ssociation, 
were  about  $500,000.  and  it  made  loans 
annually  of  about  $100,000.  Then,  too, 
apartment  construction  in  postdepres- 
sion  days  was  almost  nonexistent. 

The  typical  association  of  today,  by 
contrast,  has  some  $15  million  in  assets 
and  makes  $4  to  $5  million  m  loans  every 
year.  Many  associations  in  the  large 
metropolitan  areas  are  perfectly  capable 
of  completely  financing  large  apartm^ent 
projects,  since  they  now  have  both  the 
staff  and  the  funcis  to  accomplish  this. 
Thus,  the  entire  picture  has  clianged 
markedly  since  Uie  mid-1930's. 

Briefly,  this  is  what  the  bill  would  do. 
The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
would  be  permitted  to  authorize  Federal 
associations  to  invest  an  additional  per- 
centage of  their  assets,  not  to  exceed  15 
percent,  in  loans  on  multiunit  residen- 
tial properties.  In  addition,  llie  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  would  be  re- 
quired under  the  bill  to  set  maximum 
loan  limits  that  would  not  be  in  excess 
of  those  permitted  currently  under  the 
National  Hou.sing  Act  in  connection  with 
FHA  loans  made  on  com.parable  units. 
The  effect  of  the  bill  would  be  to  permit 
Federal  ass(x:iations  to  relea.se  a  greater 
flow  of  funds  for  the  financing  of  multi- 
family  dwelling  units  in  the  low  and 
moderate  price  range. 

As  reported  by  your  committee,  it  is 
felt  that  it  is  necessary  for  these  asso- 
ciations to  be  permitted  this  authoriza- 
tion so  that  a  resultant  larger  portion  of 
their  assets  will  be  available  for  apart- 
ment lending.  Your  committee  has 
carefully  included  necessary  safeguards 
in  the  bill,  as  it  is  not  desirable  to  erase 
all  restrictions  on  associations,  or  that 
these  associations  should  be  pcnnitted 
to  devote  an  Inordinately  large  share  of 
their  assets  to  other  than  loans  on  single 


family  dwellings.  Actually,  the  15 -per- 
cent limitation  set  m  the  committee  bill 
would  have  the  effect  of  giving  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  proper  lati- 
tude to  adjust  the  limitations  in  c-rder  to 
take  into  consideration  both  tlie  current 
or  prevailing  conditions  m  Uie  housuig 
market  and  those  in  the  general  econ- 
omy. 

In  addition,  this  propo.scd  additional 
authority  should  be  restricted  to  loans  on 
apartments  intended  primarily  for  the 
housing  of  families  in  the  low  or  mod- 
erate income  group.  Because  of  this. 
loans  under  this  additional  authority 
should  not  exceed  current  limitations 
that  are  prescribed  for  multifamily 
loans  made  under  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration.  Lower  limitations  could 
be  set  by  the  Board,  or  limitations  could 
be  set  based  on  ^  amount  per  unit 
rather  than  per  rtoom.  This  could  be 
done  provided,  of  course,  tliat  the 
amounts  so  set  would  compare  favorably 
with  those  pre.scribcd  under  FHA 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  this 
to  be  excellent  and  most  timely  legisla- 
tion, and  I  urge  that  it  be  enacted  into 
law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  bi.foi<  me  a  "tt- 
ter  written  by  the  Chan  man  if  ;;.<.  ¥>  d- 
eral  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  Mr.  Mc- 
Murray.    It  is  addressed  to  me. 

Septembek  17,  1962. 
Hon.  Wright  Patmak, 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Congressman  Patman:  In  response 
to  your  oral  request  of  today,  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  advises  that  It  fav- 
ors the  enactment  of  HM.  13044  of  the  pres- 
ent Congress,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  In  the  form  in  which 
the  bill  has  been  favorably  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the 
House  of  Representatives 

Time  does  not  permit  the  obtaining  of 
advice  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  with 
respect  to  this  report.  However,  the  propo- 
sal on  which  this  legislation  Is  based  waa 
submitted  to  the  Bureau  prior  to  the  traJis- 
niittal  of  the  proposal  to  the  Congress,  and 
advice  was  received  from  the  Bureau  that 
there  would  be  no  objection  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  administration's  program  to  the 
transmission  of  that  proposal  to  the  CSR"- 
gress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  P   McMurray. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  May  I  ask  the 
chairman:  In  summary  is  it  not  true 
that  this  bill  has  as  its  object  the  need 
to  bring  our  laws  up  to  date  with  re- 
spect to  the  conditions  of  the  housing 
industiT?  Because  of  the  changing  na- 
ture of  the  housing  market  our  laws 
are  no  longer  responsive  to  that  mar- 
ket? The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  do 
just  this,  to  bring  the  laws  into  balance 
with  the  housing  markets  that  now  ex- 
ist? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. I  think  the  word  "modernize" 
would  fit  in  there,  to  modernize  the 
laws. 
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Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr  Speaker, 
H.R.  13044  would  permit  Federal  savings 
and  loan  associations  to  increase  the 
portion  of  their  total  assets  which  may 
be  invested  in  loans  on  multiunit  prop- 
erties. It  would  also  broaden  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  home  loan  banks 
so  that  they  may  make  advances  secured 
by  mortgages  on  dwellings  containing 
more  than  four  units.  Of  course,  this 
latter  authority  would  affect  all  member 
institutions  and  not  just  Federal  associa- 
tion.s. 

Under  present  law  Federal  savings  and 
loan  associations  are  permitted  to  lend 
on  homes  or  upon  combinations  of  homes 
and  business  properties  without  any  re- 
striction on  the  proportion  of  their  assets 
invested  in  such  loans  provided  such 
properties  are  physically  located  within 
a  50-mile  radius  from  their  home  office. 
This  power  is  further  qualified  by  a  $35.- 
000  limit  on  a  loan  on  any  one  property 
The  law  presently  provides  for  several 
exceptions  to  the  investment  limitations 
which  I  have  just  enumerated,  namely 
the  dollar  limitation  and  50-mile  limita- 
tion. 

The  first  exception  provides  that  20 
percent  of  the  association's  assets  may 
be  loaned  on  other  improved  real  estate 
without  regard  to  the  two  limitation.s — 
$35,000  and  the  50-mile  limit.  Of  course. 
the  loans  must  be  secured  by  first  liens 
on  such  property.  It  is  this  exception 
upon  which  our  Federal  as,sociations' 
power  to  m  .ke  loans  on  structures  con- 
taining five  or  more  dwelling  units  is 
based. 

The  second  exception  provides  that 
Federal  associations  may  use  20  percent 
of  Its  assets  for  participating  in  first  liens 
on  one-  to  four-family  homes  without 
regard  to  the  50-mile  limit. 

These  two  exceptions  are  qualified. 
however,  by  existing  law  which  provides 
that  the  aHgrt-eate  sums  invested  pur- 
suant to  the  two  exceptions  may  not 
exceed  30  percent  of  the  assets  of  the 
association.  Con.'^quently.  insofar  as 
multifamily  housing  with  five  or  m.ore 
unit^  is  concerned,  a  Federal  association 
has  a  theoretical  limit  of  20  percent  of  its 
assets  on  such  type  of  investment.  This 
theoretical  limit  is  subject  to  curtail- 
ment if  It  has  more  than  10  percent  of  its 
loans  in  pai  ticipations  in  loans  on  one- 
to  four-family  units  outside  its  regular 
lending  arf'a.  has  loans  of  more  than 
$35  000  on  residential  property  or  other 
improved  real  estate  withm  its  lending 
area,  or  has  loans,  without  participation 
by  another  institution,  on  one-  to  four- 
family  structures  outside  its  regular 
lending  area.  The  net  effect  of  these 
several  competitive  types  of  assets  is  to 
reduce  the  so-called  20-percent  authority 
substantially  below  20  percent  for  a  aood 
many   associations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  recoeni/e,^  a  basic 
change  in  the  demand  for  housing  which 
has  been  underway  for  several  years. 
The  committee  was  advised  there  has 
been  a  rapid  acceleration  in  the  demand 
for  rental  units  of  the  apartment  house 
type.  We  were  informed  that  in  1954. 
for  example,  7.3  percent  of  units  covered 
by  building  permits  in  all  reporting  cen- 
ters were  in  structures  for  five  or  more 
dwelling  units.    That  in  the  same  year. 


8.8  percent  of  those  units  in  metropolitan 
areas  were  in  structures  of  five  or  more 
dwelling  units  That  by  1960.  the  per- 
centage of  permits  covering  units  in 
structures  with  five  or  more  dwellings  in- 
creased to  18.7  percent  nationally  and 
23  percent  m  metropolitan  areas.  We 
were  further  informed  that  last  year  the 
ratios  of  the  five  or  more  unit  group  to 
the  total  units  were  25.3  percent  for  the 
Nation  and  30  percent  for  metropolitan 
areas.  So  far  this  year  the  five  or  more 
catesory  is  accounting  for  about  30  p>er- 
cent  of  all  units  covered  by  permits,  and 
more  than  35  percent  of  those  units 
covered  by  permits  m  metropolitan  areas, 
we  understand 

It  is  therefore  most  apparent  that  this 
legislation  is  necessary  to  keep  pace  with 
changes  in  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  housing  market.  In  accommodating 
to  this  change,  it  will  encourage  home- 
building  of  a  superior  sort  in  areas 
where  there  is  genuine  need  and  hence 
will  be  responsive  to  the  purposes  of  the 
legislation  I  then  urge  adoption  of  H.R. 
13044 

Mr  WIDNALL,  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr,  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nfw  Jersey. 

Mr  WIDNALL  The  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  fully  support  the 
proposal  and  feel  it  will  be  helpful  in 
makmt:  additional  loans  possible  for  the 
multifamily  unit  type  of  housing.  In 
the  area  I  represent  and  many  other 
areas  there  is  much  need  to  build  multi- 
family  housins 

The  very  nature  of  the  community  is 
ciianginj.  and  changing  very  drastically 
from  single  family  to  multifamily  units. 
This  could  provide  a  means  for  addi- 
tional si>rvice  by  the  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  additional  loans  that 
are  badly  needed  in  our  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  fully  support  the  bill 
and  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  PATMAN,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  a  letter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    DERWINSKI.     Mr,  Speaker,  will 
the  E-'entleman  yu'ld? 

Mr.  PATMAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DKRWINSKI.  I  think  it  would  be 
in  order,  if  I  asked  the  gentleman  if  in 
requesting  this  legislation,  did  not  offi- 
cials of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  indicate  they  would  use  a  great 
deal  of  discretion  and  thought  before 
they  extended  the  limitation  to  a  much 
greater  percentage, 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  agree  with  the 
ucntleman. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  would  merely 
V  ish  to  make  the  point  for  the  record 
that,  obviously,  an  operation  of  this  na- 
ture without  any  limitation  would  not 
be  healthy  for  the  savings  and  loan  in- 
dustry, and  I  think  it  would  be  a  point 
well  taken  for  the  officials  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  not  to  interpret 
our  action  as  pennitting  unlimited  in- 
vestmerits  by  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions for  industrial  or  multifamily  units, 


but  that  they  .should  still  concentrate  on 
the  residential  home  market. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  sure  the  Board 
will  keep  that  in  mind. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Hou.se  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  HR  10344,  a.s 
amended? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  'two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof), 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDING  INTERNAL  SECURITY 
ACT  OF  1950  TO  PROVIDE  MAXI- 
MUM PmSONNEL  SECURITY  IN 
NATIONAL  SECURITY   AGENCY 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr  Speaker  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pa.ss  the  bill  '  H. 
R.  12082  I  to  amend  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950  by  addinr  thereto  title  IV 
establishing  a  legislative  base  for  per- 
sonnel .security  procedures  in  the  Na- 
tional Secuiity  Agency. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
title: 

"title  rv — PERSONNEL  SECURITY  PROCEDURES  IN 
NATIONAL    SECURITY    AGENCY 

•Regulations  for  employment  security 

'•Sec,  401  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (hereafter  In 
this  title  referred  to  as  the  Secretary)  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  relating  to  con- 
tinuing security  procedures  as  he  considers 
necessary  to  assure — 

"(1)  that  no  person  shall  be  employed  In, 
or  detailed  or  assigned  to,  the  National 
Security  Agency  (hereafter  In  this  title  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Agency'),  or  continue  to  be 
so  employed,  detailed,  or  assigned;  and 

"(2)  that  no  person  so  employed,  detailed, 
or  assigned  shall  have  access  to  any  classified 
information; 

unless  such  employment,  detail,  assignment, 
or  access  to  classified  information  Is  clearly 
consistent  with  the  national  security. 
"Full  field  investigation  and  appraisal 

"Sec,  402,  (a)  No  person  shall  be  em- 
ployed In.  or  detailed  or  assigned  to,  the 
Agency  unless  he  has  been  the  svibject  of  a 
full  field  Investigation  In  connection  with 
such  employment,  detail,  or  assignment,  and 
Is  cleared  for  access  to  classified  information 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title;  excepting  that  conditional  employment 
without  access  to  sensitive  cryptologlc  In- 
formation or  material  may  be  tendered  any 
applicant,  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  pending  the  com- 
pletion of  such  full  field  investigation:  And 
provided  further.  That  such  full  field  In- 
vestigation at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
need  not  be  required  In  the  case  of  persons 
assigned  or  detailed  to  the  Agency  who  have 
a  current  security  clearance  for  access  to 
sensitive  cryptologlc  information  vmder 
equivalent  standards  of  Investigation  and 
clearance.  During  any  period  of  war  de- 
clared by  the  Congress,  or  during  any  period 
when  the  Secretary  determines  that  a  na- 
tional disaster  exists,  or  in  exceptional  cases 
in  which  the  Secretary  (or  his  designee  for 
such  purpose)  makes  a  determination  In 
writing  that  his  action  Is  necessary  or  ad- 
visable In  the  national  Interest,  he  mny  au- 
thorize the  employment  of  any  person  in,  or 
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the  detail  or  assignment  of  any  person  to, 
the  Agency,  and  may  grant  to  any  such 
person  access  to  classified  information,  on  a 
temporary  basis,  pending  the  completion  ut 
the  full  field  Investigation  and  the  clearance 
for  access  to  classified  information  required 
by  this  subsection,  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  such  action  Is  clearly  consistent 
with  the  national  security, 

"(b)  To  assist  the  Secretary  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Agency  In  carrying  out  their 
personnel  security  responsibilities,  one  or 
more  boards  of  appraisal  of  three  members 
each,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Director  of  the 
Agency,  shall  be  established  in  the  Agency. 
Such  a  board  shall  appraise  the  loyalty  and 
suitability  of  persons  for  access  to  classified 
Information,  In  those  cases  In  which  the 
Director  of  the  Agency  determines  that  there 
is  a  doubt  whether  their  access  to  that  in- 
formation would  be  clearly  consistent  with 
the  national  security,  and  shall  submit  a  re- 
port and  recommendation  on  each  such  a 
case.  However,  appraisal  by  such  a  board  is 
not  required  before  action  may  be  taken  un- 
der section  14  of  the  Act  of  June  27,  1944, 
chapter  287.  as  amended  (5  US  C  863),  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Act  of  August  26,  1950,  chapter 
803,  as  amended  (5  D  S.C.  22-1),  or  any  other 
similar  provision  of  law.  Each  member  of 
such  a  board  shall  be  specially  qualified  and 
trained  for  his  duties  as  such  a  member, 
shall  have  been  the  subject  of  a  full  field 
Investigation  In  connection  with  his  appoint- 
ment as  such  a  member,  and  shall  have  been 
cleared  by  the  Director  for  access  to  classified 
information  at  the  time  of  his  appointment 
as  such  a  memt>er.  No  person  shall  be 
cleared  for  access  to  classified  information, 
contrary  to  the  recommendations  of  any 
such  board,  unless  the  Secretary  (or  his  des- 
ignee for  such  purpose)  shall  make  a  de- 
termination in  writing  that  such  employ- 
ment, detail,  af.slgnment.  or  access  to 
classified  Information  Is  In  the  national 
Interest. 

"Termination  of  employment 
"Sec.  403.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section  14 
of  the  Act  of  June  27.  1944.  chapter  287,  as 
emended  (5  USC  863).  section  1  of  the  Act 
of  August  '26,  1950,  chapter  803.  as  amended 
(6  US.C.  22-1),  or  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Secretary  may  terminate  the  em- 
ployment of  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Agency  whenever  le  considers  that  action  to 
be  In  the  Interest  of  the  United  States,  and 
he  determines  tha*.  the  procedures  prescribed 
In  other  provisions  of  law  that  authorize  the 
termination  of  the  employment  of  that  of- 
ficer or  employee  cannot  be  Invoked  con- 
sistently with  the  national  security.  Such  a 
determination  Is  fnal, 

"(b)  Termination  of  employment  under 
this  section  shall  not  nffect  the  right  of  the 
officer  or  employee  Invclved  to  seek  or  accept 
employment  with  any  other  department  or 
agency  of  the  Unl'.ed  States  If  he  Is  declared 
eligible  for  such  employment  by  the  United 
Stat«s  Civil  Service  Commission, 

"Definition  of  classified  information 
"Sec  404.  Por  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  'classlfi«>d  information'  means  In- 
formation which  for  reasons  of  national 
security.  Is  specifically  designated  by  a 
United  States  Government  agency  for  limited 
or  restricted  dissemination  or  distribution. 

"Nonapplicability    of    administrative 
procedure  act 
"Sec.    405.  The    Administrative   Procedure 
Act.  as  amended  i5  U,S  C.  1001  et  seq  ) .  shall 
not  apply  to  the  use  or  exercise  of  any  au- 
thority granted  by  this  title. 
"A.mendmentM 
"Sec.  406.   (a)  "Tie  flrBt  sentence  of  section 
a  of  the  Act  of  May  29.   1959   (50  US.C.  402 
note).   Is   amend'?d   by   li^sertlng   ',    without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,'  immediately 
after  'and  to  appoint  thereto'. 


"(b^  Subsection  (bi  of  section  2  of  the 
Performance  Rating  Act  of  1950  -5  US.C. 
2001(b)  )   is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  tiae  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (13)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon;  and 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

'•'(14)  The  National  Security  Agency.'." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded'.^ 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

Mr.  LINDSAY,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Which 
gentleman  is  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  qualifies. 

Without  objection,  a  second  will  be 
considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walter]  will  be  recognued  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr,  Lindsay]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania   'Mr.  W^alter]. 

Mr.  WALTER  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
American  people  were  shocked  when  they 
learned  in  early  September  1960  that  two 
US,  citizens,  employees  of  the  National 
Security  Agency — a  supersecret  intelli- 
gence agency  of  our  Government — had 
denounced  and  vilified  their  native  land 
at  a  press  conference  in  Moscow,  The 
two  had  been  missing  for  over  a  month. 
having  failed  to  return  to  the  National 
Security  Agency  from  a  supposed  vaca- 
tion trip  they  had  taken  together. 

Congress  and  the  American  people 
were  concerned  not  only  about  the  aid 
these  two  men  had  given  the  Soviet 
Union's  "Hate  Ajnerica  '  propaganda 
campaign,  but  also  about  the  infonna- 
tion  they  had  undoubtedly  given  Soviet 
officials  concerning  extremely  sensitive 
intelligence  operations  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. The  incident  was  such  that  it 
sparkfd  two  congressional  invcstisations 
and  also,  unquestionably,  a  resolve  on 
the  part  of  most  Members  of  Congress 
that  they  must  do  everything  humanly 
and  constitutionally  possible  to  prevent 
a  recurrence. 

A  little  over  a  month  ago.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  re- 
leased a  report  on  the  investigation  of 
National  Security  Agency  security  prac- 
tices which  it  had  conducted  as  a  result 
of  the  defection  of  WilUam  H.  Martin 
and  Bernon  F.  Mitchell  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  report  was  based  on  16 
separate  executive  session  hearings  with 
NSA  oflBcials,  employees,  and  former  em- 
ployees, and  also  on  an  investigation 
which  extended  over  a  period  of  almost 
2  years  The  report  revealed  that  ex- 
tremely lax  security  procedures  had 
been  in  effect  at  the  National  Security 
Agency  at  the  time  Mitchell  and  Martm 
were  hired  and  even  afterward.'; — when 
they  defected  and  the  investigation  was 
launched. 

Definite  beneficial  results,  however, 
have  been  produced  by  the  investigation. 


As  a  result  of  it.  the  NSA's  directors  of 
personnel  and  security  have  been  dis- 
missed. Twenty-six  employees  of  the 
Agency  have  been  released  for  reasons  of 
sex  deviation,  and  the  entire  security 
setup  at  NSA  has  been  revamped. 
Shortly  before  the  committee  report  was 
issued,  the  director  of  NSA  submitted  to 
me  a  list  of  22  corrective  measures  which 
had  been  adopted  by  the  Agency  to  im- 
prove and  tighten  its  security  procedures 
and  to  eliminate  those  practices  which 
had  made  possible  the  hiring  of  two  men 
who  never  should  have  been  employed  in 
classified  work  of  any  kind  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Uniu-d  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  22  corrective  steps 
taken  by  NSA  within  recent  months  are 
basically  the  reason  why  we  are  now  con- 
sidering H.R.  12082.  Certainly,  it  is  our 
duty  to  see  that  the  best  possible  security 
standards  prevail  in  one  of  the  most 
sensitive  intelligence  agencies  of  our 
Government,  that  the  improved  and 
tightened  procedures  be  maintained,  and 
that  there  be  no  return  t-o  the  laxity 
which  formerly  prevailed  in  the  Agency 
and  did  so  much  harm  to  certain  security 
operations  cf  our  coup.try. 

H.R.  12082  apphes  only  to  the  National 
Security  Agency.  It  does  not  touch  any 
other  agency  of  Government  The  bill 
has  the  approval  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  explicit  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Defense  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  NSA.  There 
are  no  objt?ctions  to  the  bill  from  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  or  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget. 

What  does  the  bill  do? 

Just  a  fev*'  things — but  very  important 
things. 

First.  It  gives  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense statutory  authority  to  prescribe 
such  security  procedures  as  he  consid- 
ers necessary  to  assure  that  no  one  shall 
be  employed  by,  or  detailed,  or  assigned 
to,  the  National  Security  Agency  unless 
such  employment,  detail,  or  assignment 
is  "clearly  consistent  with  the  national 
security" 

Second  I;  bars  the  employment,  de- 
tail, or  ai-sigunent  of  aiiyone  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  uiiless  that  person 
has  been  subjected  to  a  full  field  or  back- 
ground investigation  with,  of  course,  fa- 
vorable results.  A  full  field  or  background 
investigation  is  the  most  thorough  and 
comprehensive  check  m  all  security  pro- 
cedures. At  the  same  time,  this  bill  will 
permit  conditional  employment  at  NSA 
pending  completion  of  a  full  field  in- 
vestigation, provided  that  access  is  not 
granted  to  sensitive  cryptologlc  informa- 
tion. This  conditional  employment 
period  wouid  be  utilized  in  the  training 
of  personnel  under  strict  security  safe- 
guards. 

Third,  It  establishes  boards  of  apprais- 
sal  to  assist  the  Director  of  the  National 
Security  Agency  in  discharging  his  per- 
sonnel security  responsibilities.  These 
boards  will  consider  only  cases  of  perma- 
nent or  conditional  employees  about 
whom  some  question  arises  as  to  the 
suitability  of  their  employment  If  any 
doubt  arises  about  persons  wiio  liave  ap- 
plied for  jX)sitions  with  NSA  prior  to 
their  actual  employment,  tliat  person 
simply  is  not  hired  by  the  Agency. 
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Fourth.  It  gives  the  Director  of  the 
National  Security  Agency  the  summary 
power  to  dismiss  any  employee  of  the 
Agency  when  he  considers  such  dismis- 
sal to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  It  provides,  however,  that  he 
may  exercise  this  summary  power  only 
after  he  has  determined  that  the  in- 
terests of  national  security  preclude  the 
utilization  of  the  normal  dismissal  pro- 
cedures which  apply  to  all  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

Fifth.  It  exempts  the  National  Secu- 
rity Agency  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Civil  Service  Act  of  1883,  the  Perform- 
ance Rating-  Act  of  1950,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  is  to  prevent  disclosure  of 
classified  and  highly  secret  information 
about  NSA's  operations  and  personnel. 
Relative  to  this  provision,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  Congress  has  already 
provided  in  section  6  of  Public  Law  36. 
86th  Congress,  that  no  law  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  the  disclosure  of  any 
activity  or  function  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  nothing  startling, 
completely  new,  or  bizarre  in  this  bill.  It 
IS  in  no  way  a  departure  from  prece- 
dent. 

Sixteen  years  ago,  in  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1946.  section  145  b>.  Con- 
gress took  cognizance  of  the  very  sensi- 
tive nature  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  established  certain 
standards  for  emplojTnent  with  it. 
There  has  been  no  question  of  the  right 
of  Congress  to  do  this  nor  of  its  wisdom 
;:i  dumg  sc,  I  believe  it  is  obvious  that 
the  National  Security  Agency,  whose 
overall  operations  are  even  more  highly 
classified  than  those  of  the  AEC.  de- 
serves the  same  consideration  from  the 
Congress. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  For- 
eign Service  and  10  other  agencies  of 
our  Government,  have  already  been  ex- 
empted by  statute  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Performance  Rating  Act  because 
of  the  sensitive  nature  of  certain  of 
their  functions.  The  National  Security 
Agency's  operations  are  far  more  secret 
than  those  of  these  13  other  agencies, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  CIA. 

Some  questions  has  been  raised  about 
what  IS  perhaps  the  most  vital  pro- 
vision in  the  bill — the  right  of  the  Di- 
rector to  summarily  dismi.<?s  any  NSA 
employee  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

The  an.swer  to  this  question  is  quite 
simple  on  both  constitutional  and  prac- 
tical grounds.  Again,  this  is  not  the 
first  time  that  Congress  has  ;aken  the 
st^p  of  giving  such  authority  to  the 
director  of  an  intelligence  agency.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission,  in  a  letter 
dat.ed  March  21.  1962,  expressing  its 
views  on  H.R.  12082,  stated  that  this 
dismissal  authority  appears  to  be  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  granted  to 
the  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  by  section  102<c>  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947  <61  Stat. 
495,  498;  50  US  C.  403'ei  i. 

With  regard  to  that  statute,  we  wish 
to  point  out  that  recent  judicial  de- 
cisions have  .sustained  dismissal  actions 


taken  b>  the  Director  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  the  broad 
authority  granted  by  section  102<c>. 
See  Rhodes  v.  United  States  (Ct.  CI.  No. 
341-60.  Jan.  12,  1962'  ;  Kochan  v.  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  (Civil  No.  2728- 
58,  D.D.C,  Aug.  11,  1959),  which  are 
cases  exactly  in  point. 

If  the  courts  have  found  no  objection 
to  this  power  in  the  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  certainly 
they  will  not  find  any  if  the  same  power 
is  vested  in  the  Director  of  the  National 
Security  Agency,  an  agency  described  by 
some  as  even  more  secret  and  sensitive 
than  the   CIA. 

The  most  comprehensive  study  and 
review  of  this  country's  security  prob- 
lems and  procedures  ever  made  was  that 
of  the  b  partisan.  12-member  Commis- 
sion on  Government  Security,  estab- 
lished bj  the  Congress  in  1955,  and  on 
which  I  :iad  the  honor  to  serve.  Among 
other  things,  this  Commission  gave  care- 
ful consi deration  to  security  problems  as 
relat^^d  t)  the  National  Security  Agency. 
In  its  June  21,  1957,  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress,  it  specifically  rec- 
ommend }d  that  the  power  of  summary 
dismissal  be  given  to  the  Director  of  the 
National  Security  Agency.  It  pointed 
out  that  the  national  security  interests 
commiti*  d  to  the  care  of  the  National 
Security  Agency  were  so  great  and  the 
consequences  of  error  could  be  so  devas- 
tating tliat  the  NSA  should  be  given 
■extraordinary  authority  and  powers" 
and,  on  the  question  of  simimary  dismis- 
sal, should  be  given  authority  to  deviate 
from  th(  uniform  loyalty  program  the 
Commission  proposed  for  all  Federal 
employi'ts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  what  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  itself  says  of  the  NSA: 

The  Ag<  ncy  Is  faced  with  enormous  secu- 
rity re.sp  jasibilities.  The  missions  assigned 
to  the  Agency  seek  to  fulfill  basic  require- 
ments of  C'ur  national  security.  All  activities 
conducted  by  NSA  to  carry  out  these  mis- 
sions are  lilghly  classified.  Disclosure  of  the 
nature  o:  these  activities  or  portions  of  them 
coukl  ser  ously  impair  the  success  of  the 
Agency's  efforts.  Despite  separation  of  tasks 
into  woric  compartmei^ts  and  other  precau- 
tions, the  large  majority  of  personnel  of  the 
.\gency  by  virtue  of  their  duties  are  exposed 
t-o,  or  have  access  to,  uniquely  sensitive  In- 
formation The  Improper  lise,  handling,  or 
disclosure  of  this  information  could  have 
adverse  effects  upon  the  national  security. 

I  submit  that  if,  in  an  agency  of  this 
type,  the  director  is  not  given  summary 
power  of  dismissal,  then  there  can  be  no 
real  security  in  the  agency.  The  Con- 
gre.ss  has  recognized  the  need  for  this 
authority  in  the  CIA.  It  should,  there- 
fore, recocnize  the  need  for  it  in  the 
National  Security  Agency. 

HR.  1J082  gives  each  one  of  us  the 
opportun.ty  to  help  insure  the  security 
of  185  m:ll;on  Americans  by  seemg  to  it 
that  there  is  real  security  in  the  agency 
they  hav;  designated  to  carry  out  one 
of  the  ra^st  sensitive  operations  of  the 
very  real  war  in  which  we  are  now  en- 
gaged for  the  preservation  of  our  free- 
dom. It  deserves  the  affirmative  vote 
of  every  Member  of  this  House. 

Mr.  LII^DSAY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  IMr.  CohelanI, 


Mr.  COKELAN.  Mr.  Six-akcr,  I  rise 
today  as  a  kind  of  friend  of  the  court. 
Originally  it  was  not  my  intention  to 
get  into  this  debate,  but  in  reviewing  the 
bill  I  have  become  keenly  aware  of  the 
problems  that  are  inherent  in  working 
out  procedures  in  this  very,  very  difTicult 
area.  And  may  I  say  tiiat  iiL^jfar  as 
the  work  of  the  committee  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Walter]  is  concerned,  with  refer- 
ence to  security  problems,  they  have 
demonstrated  the  need  for  tightening 
security  measures  in  this  agency. 

I  hold  with  many  authorities  in  this 
freedom -security  field  who  -ay  that  only 
those  who  are  ignorant  can  sneer  at  the 
problems  of  security  in  the  free  world; 
that  it  is  not  enough  to  shout  slogans 
whether  of  security  or  freedom;  that 
what  is  required  is  creative  intelligence 
to  devise  just  and  effective  procedures 
which  will  protect  the  free  cultures  of 
the  world  from  their  hidden  enemies 
without  making  less  free  those  who  are 
not  its  hidden  enemies. 

As  many  of  you  know,  in  my  district 
we  have  a  great  univei'sity  and  a  great 
law  school.  The  distinguished  dean  of 
our  law  school  has  recently  written  an 
article  in  the  California  Law  Review  on 
"The  Process  of  Prescribing  Due 
Process." 

I  am  in  an  awkward  position  here  be- 
cause I  am  not  a  lawyer  but  I  am  hoping 
that  some  of  my  lawyer  colleagues  will 
take  due  note  of  it.  I  would  particularly 
call  the  article  to  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  liis  committee.  LawTcrs  and 
members  of  the  bench  and  bar,  it  seems 
to  me.  will  in  the  long  run  be  the  pro- 
fessional people  who  are  going  to  have 
to  help  us  with  this  question  of  how  we 
prescribe  adequate  due  process  proce- 
dures in  this  very  complex  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  intention  to  put 
this  complete  article  into  the  Record, 
and  I  commend  it  to  all  of  you.  Mean- 
while I  would  like  to  quote  briefly  from 
it.  The  burden  of  Professor  Newman's 
paper  is  this.    He  says : 

Our  presumption  Is  that  modest  reforms 
may  be  practicable,  that  the  process  of  pre- 
scribing due  process  could  be  bettered. 

Dean  Newman  goes  on  to  say,  in  a  pas- 
sage which  is  particularly  relevant  to 
the  problem  before  us : 

Yet  without  soaring  Into  semantics  or 
political  theory  could  we  not  shun  one  view 
of  "life,  liberty,  or  property"  that  has  caused 
much  chaos?  I  refer  to  the  hundreds,  maybe 
thousands,  of  cases  that  protect  "rights"  but 
not  '"privileges."  declaring  that  "due  process 
of  law  Is  not  applicable  [with  respect  to  Gov- 
ernment employment,  for  Instance]  unless 
one  Is  being  deprived  of  something  to  which 
he  has  a  right." 

Dean  Newman  goes  on  to  say : 

The  due  process  clauses  say  nothing  of 
right  versus  privilege.  The  chief  vice  of  the 
privilege  doctrine  is  that  It  has  Insulated  us 
from  a  body  of  law.  highly  roputable,  that 
seems  designedly  apt  for  protecting  the  Iree- 
doms  that  "life,  liberty,  or  property"  appears 
to  imply.  I  refer  now  to  the  law  of  torts,  and 
the  successful  handling  there  of  all  legal  in- 
terests. The  torts  cases  teach  us  that  "prop- 
erty" means  more  than  land  and  chattels  and 
choees  In  action;  "liberty,"  more  than  free- 
dom from  physical  harm  and  imprisonment. 
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Why  should  those  rases  have  outpaced  due 
process  ca.ses''  Why  in  private  suits  for  dam- 
ages or  an  injunction  Kh.>uld  legal  Interests 
be  protected  that  due  process  leaves  helpless'' 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  WALTER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
in  one  word  I  can  straighten  the  gentle- 
man's thinking.  Nobody  has  a  right  to 
the  secrets  of  thli  Government.  Nobody 
has  a  right  to  its  secrets. 

Mr.  COHELAN  Yes,  sir;  and  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  that,  as  does  Profes- 
sor Newman  in  this  article.  He  argues 
persuasively,  it  seems  to  me.  that  this 
••privilege"  doctrine  should  be  junked. 
He  says: 

The  privilege  do  trine  should  be  Junked, 
and  "life,  liberty,  or  property"  should  be 
treated  as  a  description  of  all  legal  inter- 
ests. To  the  question,  "Won't  you  still  have 
to  define  that  last  phraae?"  the  answer  Is, 
"Of  course." 

But  then  he  goes  on — and  this  is  very 
important: 

To  pronounce  that  "liberty,  or  property, " 
includes,  say,  reputatlonal  and  emotional  In- 
terests would  not  mean  that  governments  no 
longer  could  deprive  people  of  those  inter- 
ests, or  that  deprivations  could  be  effected 
only  by  Judicial  trial.  The  requirement 
would  merely  be  that  due  process  be  ac- 
corded. 

The  kind  of  precise  portrayal  of  harm  that 
may  crucially  affect  a  lawsuit  Is  exemplified 
by  petitioner's  brie;'  In  Peters  v.  Hobby.  "We 
of  course  concede, '  said  counsel,  "that  the 
Constitution  does  not  limit  the  power  of  the 
executive  summarily  to  terminate  employ- 
ment on  secret  Information  or  for  any  other 
reason.  The  question  before  this  Court  Is 
only  whether  the  Government  has  the  right 
to  accompany  a  di>charge  with  a  finding  of 
disloyalty  which  ruins  the  reputation  and 
career  of  the  accused,  without  a  full  hearing. 
In  other  words,  th'j  protested  harm  was  not 
to  Job  security  but  to  one's  repute  as  a 
prospective   Jobholder. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  constrained  to  op- 
pose H.R.  12082  which  would  provide  a 
legislative  base  for  personnel  security 
procedures  in  the  National  Security 
Agency,  Indei'd  as  I  understand  the 
bill,  It  would  proMde  m  ci  rtam  instances 
the  total  elimma'.ion  of  pcr.sonnel  secu- 
rity procedures 

Of  course.  I,  like  every  Member  of  this 
House,  have  a  pre  per  and  legitimate  con- 
cern that  the  effic  lent  and  effective  secu- 
rity measures  be  taken  by  the  National 
Security  Agency  as  well  as  in  all  other 
agencies  to  insure  that  there  he  no  uii- 
authorized  disclosure  of  classified  in- 
formation which  Aould  in  any  way  harm 
the  security  of  the  United  vStates.  How- 
ever, we  must  be  certain  that  we  do  not 
in  the  process  forget  tliat  there  are  other 
values  to  be  considered — and  that  a 
proper  ndiustment  has  to  be  made  be- 
tween the  right',  of  American  citi/ens 
and  the  National  Secui'ity. 

The  report  indicates  that  this  legisla- 
tion arose  from  ii  deplorable  incideiit  in 
1960  when  two  NSA  employees— B  F. 
Mitchell  and  W.  H.  Martin— di.sappeared 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Their  defec- 
tion amply  demonstrated  the  need  for 
tighK'mng  up  ceitain  security  measures 
of  the  agencies.  As  a  result  of  a  13- 
month  investigation  by  our  House  Com- 


mittee on  Un-American  Activities  a 
number  of  corrective  changes  in  secu- 
rity procedures  were  indeed  apparently 
put  into  effect.  However,  from  all  I  can 
gather  from  the  report,  all  of  them  re- 
lated to  defects  e>" posed  as  a  result  of  the 
Mit<?hell-Martin  ca,se  which  clearly  indi- 
cate that  this  pair  should  never  have 
been  hired  m  the  first  place. 

Let  me  say,  therefore,  with  all  of  the 
emphasis  at  my  command,  I  have  abso- 
lutely no  objection  to  section  402' a  i 
which  provides  for  full  field  investiga- 
tions and  evaluations.  Clearly,  if  this 
had  been  in  effect,  the  defectors  Mitchell 
and  Martin  would  not  have  been  hired 
since  all  of  the  adverse  information  on 
them  was  apparently  known  by  some  in- 
vestigative agency. 

I  think  it  would  also  be  pointed  out 
that  at  least  one  extremely  sensitive 
agency,  the  AEC  does  accord  hearing 
rights  and  procedural  due  process  to  ap- 
plicants as  well  as  employees. 

Where  H  R.  12082  goes  astray,  in  my 
judgment,  is  in  jumping  from  the  proven 
necessity  of  tightening  up  security  meas- 
ures in  the  preemployment  stage  to  the 
unproven  assumption  that  national  se- 
curity demands  givinc  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  terminate  sum- 
marily without  any  hearing  whatsoever. 
This  is  set  forth  in  the  403  which  pro- 
vides : 

The  Secretary  may  terminate  the  employ- 
ment of  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Agency 
whenever  he  considers  that  action  to  be  In 
the  interest  of  the  United  States,  and  he 
determines  that  the  procedures  prescribed 
In  other  provisions  of  law  that  authorizes 
the  termination  of  employment  of  that  offi- 
cer or  employee  cannot  be  Invoked  con- 
sistently with  the  national  security.  Such 
a  detemiination  is  final. 

As  the  Washington  Post  said  in  a  re- 
cent editorial  Augu.st  20,  1962; 

This  Is  the  very  definition  of  arbitrariness. 
It  means  that  an  employee  could  be  dis- 
charged and  disgraced  on  the  basis  of  anony- 
mous allegations  without  the  slightest  op- 
portunity to  defend  himself— without  any 
hearing  at  all  and  without  any  administra- 
tive review  or  even  any  Judicial  review  of 
the  decision.  This  would  put  everyone  work- 
ing for  NASA  at  the  mercy  of  any  mischief- 
maker  or  malcontent  or  personal  enemy  who 
might  call  him  a  subversive  or  a  homosexual 
or  an  alcoholic.  It  would  shatter  morale  in 
the  Agency  and  Impair  rather  than  protect 
security  and  it  would  also  shatter  the  basic 
principles  of  American  Justice. 

We  cannot  ever  forget  the  injustice 
to  many  Government  employees  which 
occurred  during  the  1950's  under  the 
loyalty-security  proerams  as  they  were 
then  operating  in  which  individuals  lost 
jobs,  were  unable  to  find  other  jobs,  be- 
cause their  reputations  were  blackened. 

As  Justice  Tom  Clark  said  in  the  Su- 
preme Court's  unanimous  opinion  in 
Wieman  v.  Updegraff,  344  U.S.  183 
1952). 

There  can  be  no  dispute  about  the  con- 
sequences visited  upon  a  person  excluded 
from  public  employment  on  disloyalty 
grounds.  In  the  view  of  the  community,  the 
stain  is  a  deep  one;  Indeed,  it  has  become  a 
badge  of  Infamy. 

When  we  realize  the  tremendous  dam- 
age which  is  visited  on  any  Grovernment 
employee  who  is  dismis.scd  on  loyalty  or 
security   grounds,   we  want  to   be  sure 


that  the  dis:nis,sal  is  not  done  unjustly. 
This  bill  would  permit  possible  unjust 
summary  di.'mi.ssal  based  on  the  word  of 
nameless  accusers. 

It  denies  to  Government  employees 
the  most  elementary  features  of  due 
process — namely,  the  notice  of  charges 
and  the  right  to  confront  and  cross-ex- 
amine the  accusers. 

My  concern  is  not  only  that  innocent 
people  are  unjustly  accused  and  dis- 
missed, but  also  that  the  agency  itself 
will  not  be  able  to  make  an  intelligent  or 
rational  decision  without  some  form  of 
hearing.  Due  proce.ss  does  not  have 
meaning  and  value  alone  to  the  unjust- 
ly accused.  It  also  is  essential  for  an 
institution  or  individual  that  makes  the 
determination.  This  bill  permits  the 
wiping  out  of  any  procedure  or  due 
process  in  te;-minating  employment  with 
the  National  Security  Agency.  We  mu.st 
not  forget  that  legislation  passed  today 
will  not  just  be  giving  the  authority  to 
the  present  Secretary  of  Defense,  Robert 
S.  McNamara,  a  man  fo"  ..hom  I  have 
the  highest  respect  and  admiration,  but 
also  for  all  future  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense— and  none  of  us  can  know  who 
they  might  be. 

Although  I  prefer  to  liave  iio  Govern- 
ment employee  terminated  without  a 
full  and  fair  hearing  m  every  sense  of 
those  words,  the  bill  could  be  improved 
in  other  ways.  For  example  section 
402' a  I  of  the  bill  as  written  provides 
that  persons  can  be  employed  by  the 
Agency  prior  to  completion  of  their  full 
field  investigation  so  long  as  they  do  not 
have  access  '.o  classified  cryptologic  in- 
formation. Why.  therefore,  cannot  an 
employee  be  set  to  such  nonseiisitive 
work  during  the  course  of  a  fair  hearing 
on  the  chart  es  aeainst  htm''  He  could 
even  be  susi)ended  during  the  hearing 
pending  its  completion.  In  any  case,  his 
access  to  sen.sitive  material  is  cut  off.  but 
his  rights  to  a  fair  hearing  remain  in- 
tact. 

Although  this  bill  purports  to  protect 
employment  rights  of  any  dismissed 
NSA  employee  to  work  for  any  other  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United 
States — as  long  as  he  is  declared  eligible 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  experi- 
ence demonstrates  that  this  is  an  illusory 
hope  at  best.  If  a  person  is  dismissed  by 
NSA  he  can  just  about  give  up  hope  of 
working  for  any  other  agency 

No  one  ever  accused  the  late  Suprem.e 
Court  Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson  of  sub- 
ordinating national  security  to  the  rigltts 
of  individuals.  Yet,  in  one  of  his  last 
addresses — Robert  H.  Jackson,  "The 
Task  of  Maintaining  our  Liberties;  The 
Role  of  the  Judiciary."  American  Bar 
As.sociation  Journal.  XXXIX.  November 
1953 — he  protested: 

We  cannot  approve  any  use  of  official 
powers  or  position  to  prejudice,  injure  or 
condemn  a  person  in  liberty,  property,  or  good 
name,  which  does  not  Inform  him  of  the 
source  and  substance  of  the  charge  and  give 
a  timely  and  open-minded  hearing  as  to  Us 
truth — safeguards  without  which  no  Judg- 
ment can  have  a  sound  foundation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  quoted  from  the 
excellent  and  penetrating  article  by  Dean 
Frank  Newman  and  I  believe  his  full 
statement — particularly  in  reference  to 
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his  coirmients  on  rights  and  privileges  as 
they  pertain  to  due  process— deserve  the 
full  attention  of  our  colleagues.  In  addi- 
tion, the  remarks  by  the  distinguished 
attorney.  Eleanor  Bontecou.  quoted  from 
her  book,  "The  Federal  Loyalty-Security 
Program,"  Cornell  University  Press,  1953. 
speak  directly  to  the  problem  before  us 
ttxlay. 

The  statements  follow: 

The  Process  of  Prescribing  Due  Process 
(Ey    Frank    C     Newman,    professor    of    law. 

University    of    California    School    of    Law, 

Berkeley ) 

Recently  we  were  told  th.it  the  dueness  of 
goverunient  procedure  Is  not  tested  by  '  duc- 
trinalre  conception"  or  "loose  generalities  or 
sentiments  abstractly  appealing."  Instead, 
"whe'her  the  scheme  satisfies  those  striv- 
ings for  justice  which  due  process  guarantees, 
must  be  Judged  in  the  light  of  reason  drawn 
from  the  considerations  of  fairness  that  re- 
flect our  traditions  of  legal  and  political 
thought,  duly  related  to  the  public  interest 
Congress  sought  to  meet  •  •  •  as  against 
the  hazards  or  hardship  to  the  individual 
that  the  •  •  •  [  attacked  |  procedure  would 
entail  "  ' 

That  is  quite  .\  mouthful  And  no  sooner 
were  the  word'-  pronounced  than  a  dissent- 
ing Josttce  retorted.  "When  we  turn  to  the 
cases  pers'-iiial  preference,  not  reason,  seems, 
h;»wever,  to  be  controlling."  Further,  "due 
process  under  the  prev.iUiiig  doctrine  Is  wliat 
the  Judges  say  it  Is;  and  It  differs  from  Judge 
t^j  Judge,  from  co-ir'  to  court  •  •  •.  [It  is] 
a  tool  of  activitists  who  respond  to  their 
own  visceral  react:  -ns  In  deciding  what  is 
fair,  decent,  or  reasonable.'  ' 

Sunford  Kadish  has  dissected  the  view- 
points those  excerpts  reflect,'  and  we  will  not 
refurbish  his  findings  here.  The  intent  of 
this  article  Is  to  examine  method  rather  than 
the<.)ry  or  resvslt  We  do  not  survey  the  rules 
of  due  process  or  query  their  correctness.' 
We  do  look  at  the  pri.'Cess.  of  prescribing 
those  rules.  We  assess  the  prescntaers'  pro- 
cedure, testing  It  for  capacity  to  help  Insure 
correct  rules.  Our  presumption  is  that 
modest  reforms  may  be  practicable,  that  the 
process  of  prescribing  due  process  could  be 
bet:.ered. 

Many  of  the  ideas  discussed  here  relate 
to  H-.iniia'i  V.  Larche.  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  June  1960  •  It  deals  with  the  due 
process  rights  of  subpenaed  witnesses.  The 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  having 
received  accusations  that  certain  Louisiana 
registrars  had  deprived  citizens  of  the  right 
to  vote,  subpenaed  those  registrars  to  appear 
at  a  hearing  and  testify  regarding  the  ac- 
cusations. The  registrars  learned  that  the 
Commission  would  deny  rights  of  apprisal, 
confrontati'in,  and  cr'.>ss-examinatlon:  so 
their  lawyers  obtained  a  court  order  en- 
joining the  Commission  "from  conducting 
the  proposed  hearing  In  Shreveport,  La  . 
whereby  plaintiff  registrar?,  accused  of  de- 
priving others  of  the  right  to  vote,  would  be 
denied  the  rights  of  apprisal,  confrontation. 


"•  Frankfurter  J  .  concurring  in  Hannah  v. 
Larche.  363  U.S.  420.  487  i 1960 1 . 

-  Douglas,  J.,  id.  505  506. 

'  Kadish,  "Methodology  and  Criteria  in  Due 
Process  Adjudication — A  Survey  and  Criti- 
cism." 66  Yale  L.  J.  319  ( 1957  i . 

« •'While  Justice  Cardoz(5  in  1937  felt  able 
to  find  the  'rationalizing  principle'  which 
gave  proper  order  and  coherence'  to  the  de- 
terminations made  up  to  that  time,  the  array 
of  apparently  disordered  determinatujiis 
since  that  date  would  no  doubt  give  pausp 
to  one  contemplating  a  similar  effort  today." 
Kadish,  "A  Case  Study  In  the  Signification  of 
Procedural  Due  Process — Institutionalizing 
the  Mentally  111,"  9  W.  Pol.,  Q.  93  1 1956 K 

=  i63  U.S.  420  ^IQGOc  74  Harv.  L.  Rev.  120 
(1960). 


and  crofs-exaniinaiiDiA." '  The  Supreme 
Court  then  vacated  the  Injimction,  rvUlng 
that  In  th  s  kind  of  proceeding  due  process 
does  not  require  that  subpenaed  witnesses 
be  given  those  rights. 

The  op, I. ions  in  Hannah  v.  Larche  are  a 
mine  of  information  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  due  process.  They  concern  not 
merely  ai.  iiijuuction  In  Louisiana  and  the 
subpenaed  registrars  whom  It  protected. 
Subpenaed  witnesses  generally  are  dis- 
cussed— not  only  civil  rights  witnesses,  but 
those  called  by  all  other  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative officials,  by  grand  juries,  by 
legislative  nvestigatlng  committees.  Federal 
and  state  Specifically,  the  opinions  have 
helped  ir. spire  these  questions  as  to  the 
process   oi    prescribing  due  process." 

I.  Shoulc.  not  the  words  of  the  due  process 
clauses   be   reexamined   for   plain   meaning? 

II.  Should  not  due  process  rights  more 
consistentl;/  be  classified  and  distinguished 
from  other  constitutional  rights? 

Ill  Wou.d  not  an  analytical  checklist  aid 
the  deciding  of  cases? 

IV.  Who  could  spearhead  reform,  how? 

t  THE  WOFDS  OF  THE  DUE  PROCESS  CLAUSES 
SHofLD     BE     REEXAMINED     FOR     PL.AI^f     MEANING 

The  fifth  amendment  declares,  "No  person 
shall  •  •  •  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property.  » ithout  due  process  of  law."  The 
14th  amendment  (for  otir  purposes  here)  is 
The  siime:  "No  State  shall  •  •  •  deprive  any 
person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without 
due  proces!.  of  law."  Those  words  are  spongy 
and  by  themselves  solve  no  problems.  Quite 
a  few  problems  might  be  eased,  though,  If 
the  words  were  given  full  content.  We  pose 
two  illustr.iiions:  (1)  thre  privilege  doctrine; 
(2)  the  too-pervasive  criminal  trial  analogy. 

A.  The  privilege  doctrine 

Huw  shoald  we  read  "life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
erty "?  "Lil>erty"  has  attracted  probably  the 
most  atter.tion,  and  no  doubt  needs  more." 
We  are  not  even  near  the  brave  new  world 
that  might  inhere  in  "life."  (Does  It  mean 
only  freedom  from  death?  How  about  "the 
good  life."  or  what  for  some  people  "begins 
at  40"?)  Yet  without  soaring  into  semantics 
or  political  theory  could  we  not  shun  one 
view  of  "l;fe,  liberty  or  property"  that  has 
caused  much  chaos?  I  refer  to  the  hundreds, 
maybe  thousands,  of  cases  that  protect 
rights"  but  not  "privileges."  declaring  that 
'due  process  of  law  is  not  applicable  (with 
respect  to  government  employment,  for  in- 
stance] un  ess  one  is  being  deprived  of  some- 
thing to  which  he  has  a  right."  »  I  refer  also 
to  Hannah  v.  Larche,  where  the  Court  stated 
that  the  C.vil  Rights  Commission  "does  not 
make  determinations  depriving  anyone  of 
his  life,  hierty.  or  property  •  •  •  and  can- 
not take  ar  y  affirmative  action  which  will  af- 
fect an  ind.vidual's  legal  rights."  ■"  When  the 
facts  that  were  before  the  Court  are 
examined,   when  we  see  that  the  Commis- 


'  363  U.S.  at  429  nil. 

'  The  opinions  are  criticized  In  Newman. 
"Due  PrcH^ess,  Investigations,  and  Civil 
Rights." 

-  E  g  .  Bcc  Nutting.  "The  Fifth  Amendment 
and  Prlvacv"  13  U.  Pitt  L.  Rev.  53*  (1957); 
Shattuck,  The  True  Meaning  of  the  Term 
Liberty'  in  Those  Clauses  in  the  Federal  and 
Slate  Constitutions  which  Protect  "Life, 
Llbertv,  and  Property."  "4  Harv  L.  Rev.  365 
(  1891)';  Ha  Id  "The  Bill  of  Rights"  51  (1958) 
("Liberty  not  only  Includes  freedom  from 
personal  restraint,  but  enough  economic  se- 
curity to  al  ow  its  possessor  the  enjoyment  of 
a  satisfactory  life."):  Palko  v.  Connecticut. 
302  U.S.  31''.  327  (1937)  ("liberty  of  the  mind 
as  well  as  1  berty  of  action") .  t 

» Bailey  /.  Richardson,  182  F.  2d  46,  58 
I  DC  Cir.  1!)50) ,  affirmed.  341  U.S.  918  ( 1961  y. 
"363  U.S.  at  441;  and  note  the  Commis- 
sion's use  of  the  quotation  in  press  release 
No.  133  (  19(-1). 


Rlon— purstiant  to  congressional  command — 
can  and  does  sponsor  publicity  that  may 
defame,  degrade,  and  Incriminitte  people, 
what  the  Court  seems  to  have  said  is  that 
governments,  by  derogat.  >ry  publicity,  do 
not  affect  "liberty,  or  property." 

The  due  process  clauses  say  nothing  of 
right  versus  privilege.  The  chief  vice  of 
the  privilege  doctrine  is  that  it  has  insulated 
us  from  a  body  of  law,  highly  reputable, 
that  seems  designedly  apt  for  protecting  the 
freedoms  that  "life,  liberty,  or  property"  ap- 
pears to  imply.  I  refer  now  to  the  law  of 
torts,  and  the  successful  handling  there  of 
all  legal  Interests.  The  torts  ciises  teach  us 
that  "property  means  more  than  land  and 
chattels  and  choses-in-actlon;  "liberty," 
more  than  freedom  from  physical  harm  and 
imprisonment.  Why  should  those  cases 
have  outpaced  due  process  cases?  Why  In 
private  suits  for  damages  or  an  Injunction  i 
should  legal  Interests  be  protected  that  due 
process  leaves  helpless?  Examples  are  the 
interest  In  freedom  from  Interference  with 
reasonable  economic  expectancies,  the  In- 
terest In  persona]  reputation  and  In  freedom 
from  disparagement,  and  the  interest  la 
freedom  from  emotional  upset." 

The  privilege  doctrine  should  be  Junked, 
and  "life,  liberty,  or  property"  should  be 
treated  as  a  description  of  all  legal  Interests. 
To  the  question,  "Won't  you  still  have  to  de- 
line  that  last  phrase?"  the  answer  Is,  "Of 
course."  But  definitions  can  be  guided  by 
a  bulk  of  precedents  that  makes  far  more 
sense  than  have  Judge's  travails  as  to  the 
rights  of  saloonkeepers,  dancehall  opera- 
tors. Government  employees,  and  aliens. 

To  pronounce  that  "liberty,  or  property  " 
Includes,  say.  reputatlonal  and  emotional  in- 
terests would  not  mean  that  governments 
no  longer  could  deprive  people  of  those  in- 
terests, or  that  deprivations  could  be  ef- 
fected only  by  Judicial  trial.  The  require- 
ment would  merely  be  that  due  process  be 
accorded.  With  no  trial  and  without  a 
chance  sometimes  even  to  argue,  people  are 
often  deprived  of  their  property  and  liberty 
and  even  their  lives;  but  In  emergency  cases, 
for  example,  due  process  Is  not  necessarily 
violated. 

Recognition  of  a  due  process  freedom  from 
disparagement  or  emotional  upset  would  not 
require  procedures  the  same  as  those  which 
now  protect  a  man's  employment  security, 
say,  or  his  land.  The  nature  of  the  Interest 
must  be  taken  into  account.  That  is  why 
we    demand   special   sulctness    for    criminal 


"  The  technical  terms  are  from  Harper  & 
James,  "Torts,"  xU-xv  (1956);  cf.  Prosser. 
"Insult  and  Outrage,"  44  Cahf.  L.  Rev.  40 
(1956) ;  Prosser.  Privacy,  48  Calif.  L.  Rev.  383 
(1960).  See  also  Greene  v.  McElroy.  360 
U.S.  474,  493  n.  22  (1959):  Anti-Faxcitt 
Comm.  v.  McGrath.  341  US.  123.  139  (1951): 
Rothbard,  "Human  Rights  Are  Property 
Rights,"  The  Freeman.  April  1960,  p  23; 
note,  65  Harv.  L.  Rev.  156  (1951):  cf.  Parker, 
"Administrative  Law."  36  n.  36  (1952)  (  "The 
meagerness  with  which  our  problem — viz.. 
what  rights  are  protected  by  due  process^^ 
has  been  dealt  Is  astounding").  The  best 
and  most  complete  discussion  of  the  privilege 
doctrine  Is  1  Davis,  "Administrative  Law 
Treatise,"  sees.  7.11-7.20  (1958).  Professor 
Davis  concludes.  "Instead  of  2  categories 
[right  and  privilege]  we  could  have  6  or  20. 
for  the  weakest  privilege  or  absence  of  privi- 
lege to  the  strongest  constitutional  right." 
Id.  at  508.  I  prefer  three  categories;  life, 
liberty,  and  property.  Many  Interests  are 
not  legal  Interests  and  thtis  are  not  life,  lib- 
erty, or  property  Interests.  Those  that  are, 
however  (and  I  suggest  the  torts  cases  as 
guides),  merit  due  process  protection. 
That  does  not  mean  that  the  processes  fit  for 
allegedly  subversive  employees  or  allegedly 
knowledgeable  witnesses  must  be  the  same 
as  those  for  allegedly  immoral  aliens  or  the 
defendant  in  a  criminal  case.  Cf,  Id   at  462. 
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proceedings,  forfeiture  proceedings,  proceed- 
ings Involving  cltlienshlp.  That  "life  "  and 
"Uberty"  and  "property"  are  couftltution- 
ally  conjoined  dots  not  mean  that  all  In- 
terests therein  me-it  identical  protection. 

In  Ha'ina't  v.  Larche  the  Co\:rt  may  wisely 
have  decided  that  a  ce.naln  civil  rights 
hearing  should  i  jt  be  proscribed,  even 
though  appraisal,  wjnfnjiitatlon,  and  cross- 
examination  were  to  be  denied.  The  Court's 
analysis  would  ha-.e  been  sounder,  though, 
had  It  discussed  differences  between  (1)  a 
hearing  that  injures  a  witness  by  publicity 
which  defames,  degrades,  or  Incriminates 
him  and  (2i  a  hea.-ing  that  avoids  those  ef- 
fects. In  private  law  most  courts  have 
proved  their  fltnese  boldly  to  protect  liberty 
and  property  Int^rtsis.  Tlie  Supreme  Court 
la  not  honored  by  an  implication  that 
"whatever  procedure  is  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, It  is  due  process  as  far  as  a  witness 
who  Is  merely  defamed,  degraded,  or  incrim- 
inated al  a  hearing  Is  concerned.'"  '> 

B    The  too  pervasi  e  criminal  trial  analogy 

Tlie  majority  Justices  In  Hannah  are  to 
be  commended  for  the  breadth  of  their  in- 
quiry. Though  the  Louisiana  registrars  had 
been  accused  of  crime,  the  Court  In  seeking 
analogies  did  not  limit  Itself  to  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. It  considered  also  the  Investiga- 
tory traditions  of  administrative  agencies 
and  of  legislative  committees. 

Generally,  Judges  (and  scholars)  assume 
too  often  that  th?  criminal  process  Is  a 
model  for  other  processes.  We  say,  "due 
process  of  course  must  be  observed  In  civil 
as  In  criminal  trial;!,  but  since  civil  defend- 
ants are  not  alleged  criminals  some  guaran- 
tees (eg,  proof  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  1 
do  not  apply."  S  mllarly.  licensees  merit 
sUll  lesser  protection;  and  even  less  than 
that  need  be  granted  to  prosp>ectlve  licensees. 
conscientious  objectors,  people  who  are  men- 
tally 111,  Government  contractors,  and  pa- 
rolees— all  because  they  are  not  the  accused 
In  a  criminal  trial. 

Consider  the  dictum  that  we  test  for  due 
process  by  seeing  whether  procedures  "of- 
fend those  canons  of  decency  and  fairness 
which  express  the  r-otlons  of  justice  of  Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples  even  toward  those 
charged  with  the  most  heinous  offenses."  '-"' 
Consider  the  recent  cataloging  of  tlae  values 
Involved  In  procedural  due  process  as  (1) 
"'Insuring  the  reliability  of  the  guilt-deter- 
mining process,"  and  (2)  "insuring  respect 
for  the  dignity  of  the  individual." '«  The 
isolation  of  that  second  value  is  a  major 
contribution  to  our  understanding  of  due 
process,  and  may  bring  us  great  profit  (see 
below  I .  The  first  value,  however,  never 
should  have  been  (iiaracterlzed  as  one  cir- 
cumscribed by  "guilt-determlnlng,"  What 
due  process  alms  fcr  Is  reliable  truth-deter- 
mining or,  brondl5,  the  reliability  of  the 
determinlng-makltii?  process.  (We  cannot 
tise  "decisionmaking"  because  It  may  im- 
ply adjudication,  broader  than  '"criminal"  but 
still  too  narrow.) 

The   due   process    clauses  do   not   restrict 

all    determination-making    by    Government. 

-They  do  apply  whenever  detennlnatlon-mak- 

Ing  deprives  a  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 


'-  I  have  thus  paraphrased  a  dictum  In 
United  States  ex.  rel.  Knauff  v.  Shaughnessy. 
338  U.S.  637,  544  .1950).  For  criticism  of 
the  analysis  In  the  Hannah  case  see  New- 
man, supra,  note  7. 

"Afahnsfci  v.  Neu-  York,  324  US.  401.  417 
11945). 

"See  Kadish.  sujjra,  note  3,  at  346-347; 
supra,  note  4,  at  99  My  criticism  of  Profes- 
sor Kadlsh's  ideas  pre  meant  to  be  tributes, 
not  complaints.  Tlie  process  of  prescribing 
due  process  might  be  aided  Immensely  if 
scholars  were  more  loi^sclentlous  In  building 
on  the  foundations  occasionally  laid  by  out- 
standing writings  such  as  the  articles  of  his 
I  have  cited. 


erty.  Tlie  word  '  de{;;ve  '  needs  emphasis. 
It  has  no  kinship  to  guilt.  It  doe«  not  imply, 
"No  person  shall  be  deprived  |  in  the  way 
alleged  criminals  in  medieval  England  often 
were  deprived  |  oi  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process."  It  rather  must  be 
read,  "No  person  shall  be  deprived  |in  any- 
manner  whatsoever]  of  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
erty without  due  prtjcess.  " 

One  gain  might  be  that  we  no  longer  would 
mieasure  public  utilities.  T'V  networks,  social 
security  beneficiaries,  schoolteachers,  and 
Juvenile  delinquents  on  the  scale  of  pror 
cedural  nglits  that  gives  100  points  to  alleg^ 
murderers  and  zen.  points  to  an  unwanted 
Cabinet  official.'*  A  rel.it*d  gain  might  be  (an 
awareness  that  due  prcx-ess  sometimes  should 
give  people  more  rights  than  criminal  pro- 
ceedings Insure  Tlie  fact  that  pretrial  dis- 
covery may  be  narrow  in  criminal  cases,  for 
example,  hardly  means  that  It  should  be  no 
broader  in  hearings  on  license  applications. 
Subpeni.ed  civil  rights  witnesses  should  not 
be  estopped  from  niaklng  a  case  for  limited 
cross-examination  merely  because  suspiects 
before  a  grand  Jury  m^v  be  denied  that 
right.'* 

n.  vrrt  process  rights  SHotrLD  be  classitied 

AND    DISTINGUISHED    FROM    OTHER    CONSTITC- 
TIONAI,   RIGHTS 

It  Ls  difficult  to  Justify  a  brief  filed  in  the 
Supreme  Court  that  begins,  "The  question 
presented  is  •  •  •  the  right  of  Congress  or 
the  (Civil  Rights]  Commission  to  violate  un- 
der the  14th  amendment  the  rules  of  fair 
play  and  the  traditional  forms  of  fair  pro- 
cedure w^ithout  explicit  action  by  the  Na- 
tion's lawmakers  even  If  it  is  possible  that 
the  Constitution  presents  no  irLhibition."  >' 
Literate  lawyers  at  least  ought  not  suggest 
that  Federal  officials  are  ruled  by  the  14tn 
amendment    rather    than    the    5th. 

It  is  also  difficult,  though,  to  censure 
illiteracies  that  could  well  be  the  result  of 
the  courts'  5th  and  14th  amendment  con- 
fusions. Due  process  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment Includes  some  Bill  of  Rights.  non-5th 
amendment  procedure  rules  and  some  Ist 
amendment  substantive  rules,  but  not  all  of 
them.     Fifth    amendment    due    process    in- 


«■  "The  disrhr.rced  Cabinet  officer  may  have 
a  property  interest  in  his  Job  and  in  his 
reputation,  but  we  want  the  President  to 
have  an  unrestricted  power  to  discharge 
him."  1  Davis.  "Administrative  Law  Trea- 
tise." 454  n.  7  (1958).  Do  Premier  Ben-Gur- 
lon's  recent  strtiggle  re  Israeli  Defense  Min- 
ister Lavon  suggest  that  Professor  Davis  may 
go  too  far?  Should  a  Cabinet  ofTlcer  ^^e  de- 
fenseless against  findings  of  bribery  or  sexual 
Immorality''  If  he  could  show  there  was  no 
evidence  against  him  or  no  evidence  other 
than  the  charges  of  a  confessed  liar,  relief  by 
way  of  declaratory  Judgmeiit  might  well  be 
appropriate  Cf  Gardner.  "The  Great  Charter 
and  the  Case  of  Angiliy  v  Uvu>d  Staten,"  67 
Harv.  L.  Rev    l  (1953  i. 

"There  are  many  reasons  why  grand  Jury 
hearings  are  more  protective  than  civil  rights 
hearings.  Cf .  note,  74  Harv.  L.  Rev.  590  ( 1961 ) . 
On  the  pretrial  point,  the  Government 
argued  In  Hannah  that  "prehearing  notice 
of  the  contents  and  sources  of  allegations 
made  against  them — which  plaintiffs  claim 
is  their  constitutional  right — Is  not  even  pro- 
vided on  the  issue  of  guilt  or  Innocence  in 
Federal  criminal  prosecutions."  Brief  for 
appellants,  p.  40.  Civil  rights  witnesses, 
however,  do  not  benefit  from  pleading  and 
trial  traditions  that  protect  alleged  cnnUnals. 
Also,  they  have  not  )>een  indicted:  and  would 
it  be  wrong  to  assume  that  there  would  be 
less  risk  of  their  fabricating  false  evidence 
than  of  an  indictee's" 

"Appellee's  brief  In  lianncJ:  v  Larche.  pp. 
1-22;  and  see  p  85  of  the  transcript  of  oral 
argument  ("the  14th  amendment  because 
they  are  denying  them  due  process  of  law") . 


eludes  some  but  perhaps  not  all  of  "equal 
protection  of  the  law.  '  Both  cover  void-lor- 
vagueness;  but  that  doctrine  has  a  unique 
role  regarding  the  "preferred"  freedoms,  and 
we  never  have  decided  whether  it  is  really 
procedural  or  substantive." 

Overlaps  are  Inevitable.  But  would  it  not 
help  if  rights  claimed  as  constitutional  were 
always,  to  the  extent  practicable,  wrapped 
In  the  words  that  are  most  apf  Thus,  If 
we  seek  a  right  not  to  be  exposed  by  Con- 
gres.~  or  a  right  to  be  silent  or  to  be  let  alone, 
we  need  very  sophisticated  analyses  of  article 
I  and  the  first  amendment  and  the  privilege 
against  self-incrimination,  as  well  as  of  resid- 
ual due  process.  Relations  between  due 
process  and  the  sixth  and  seventh  amend- 
ments ("crim.inal  prosecutions"  and  "suits 
at  common  law")  need  clarification  too.  as 
does  tlie  Impact  of  the  fourth  amendment  a£ 
well  as  due  process  on  "compulsory  extor- 
tion of  a  man's  own  testimony, "=•  Even 
within  the  fifth,  what  is  due  for  grand  Jury 
proceedings  may  differ  from  the  implications 
of  "no  person  shall  be  held  •  •  •  unless  on  a 
presentment  or  indictment."  And  have  we 
not  learned  enough  about  the  privilege 
against  self-incrimination  to  enable  tis  to 
concede  that  we  need  not  force  a  man  to 
forfeit  other  protections  (e.g.,  procedural 
protections)  merely  because  he  is  about  to 
be  Incriminated  and  thus  may  claim  the 
privilege?  *> 

To  suggest  that  doctrine  and  arguments 
should  be  solidly  based  is  far  from  startling, 
and  I  hope  readers  will  not  infer  tnat  next 
on  the  agenda  is  to  be  a  criticism  of  the 
West  Digest  outlines.  Are  we  not  startllugly 
Ignorant,  though,  as  to  tiie  panoply  of  rules 
of  due  process?  Have  reasonably  adequate 
stunmarles  ever  been  constructed?  Has  any 
judge,  scholar,  or  practitioner  ever  mastered 
those  rules  in  the  way  that  other  law  has 
been  mastered  (evidence,  contracts,  torts, 
and  tax.  fcr  example)?  Mere  wishing  for  a 
stmimary  or  a  Wlgmore  or  WUliston  gains 
us  little,  but  more  imaginative  building  of 
large  and  smfJl  blocks  of  due  process  law- 
could  indeed  be  useful. 

A  distinction  noted  above  Illustrates  the 
point.  Some  due  process  rules  aim  to  Instue 
the  reliability  of  the  determination-making 
process  (e.g.,  rules  requiring  cross-examina- 
tion and  an  luiprejudiced  tribunal).  Others 
aim  at  respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual (e.g.,  rules  against  stomach  pumping 
and  cruel  punishment).  That  classification 
could  vitally  affect  due  process  semantics. 
"Fairness.**  for  instance,  must  have  an  Ingre- 
dient of  efficiency  when  we  test  the  first 
kind  of  rule  (reliability)  that  normally  could 
be  absent  In  rules  aimed  at  personal  dignity. 
And  Judicial  standards  such  as  "hardship  so 
acute  and  shocking  that  our  policy  will  not 
endure  It" "  and  "protection  of  ultimate 
decency  In  a  civilized  society"  -  seem  to  fit 
the  second  value  better  than  the  first. 

The  recent  Davis  "Administrative  Law 
Treatise"  supplies  a  more  than  ample  base 
for  classification.  If  Itj  teachings  as  to  the 
administrative  process  could  now  be  Inte- 
grated with  comparable  studies  of  court 
processes    (including   analyses   of    contempt 


"See  Hand,  "The  Bill  of  Rights"  (1958); 
cf.  McWhlnney.  "The  Power  Value  and  Its 
Public  Law  Gradations:  A  Preliminary 
Excursus,"  9  J.  Pub   L   43  (1960). 

^*Boyd  V.  United  States.  116  U.S.  616.  630 
(1886). 

^  See  the  discussion  on  pp.  112-113  of  the 
transcript  of  oral  argument  In  the  Hannah 
case  ("There  might  not  be  the  necessity  for 
pleading  the  fifth  amendment  If  we  were 
given  the  opportunity  of  presentlne  wit- 
nesses.'"). But  cf.  In  re  Qroban,  352  U.S. 
330  (1957). 

'^  Palko  V.  Connecticut  S02  U.S.  319  328 
(1937). 

"Adomson  v.  California,  332  US  46,  61 
(1947). 
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procedure,  for  example,  as  well  as  police, 
mental  health,  and  family  court  procedures, 
etc  I  the  prescrlbers  of  due  process  would 
gain  Immensely. 

nl.    AN    .ANALYTIC.\L    CHECKLIST    MIGHT    AID 
THE    DECIDING    OF    CASES 

Appellate  courts  are  not  an  audience  of 
law  students.  Yet  their  handling  of  due 
process  cases  might  benefit  from  the  kind  of 
Issue-finding  checklist  that  has  helped  many 
law  students  analyze  difficult  examinations. 
For  when  the  procedure  of  government  offi- 
cials is  measured  for  compliance  with  due 
process,  are  not  these  questions  relevant? 
A      Apart     from     alleged     procedural     error, 

exactly  hoic  did  officials  harm  {or  threaten 

to  harm]    complainant  in  this  case? 

We  have  seen  that  much  may  hinge  on 
"cieprive"  and  "life,  liberty,  or  property  " 
However  Interpreted,  though,  those  words 
must  be  tailored  to  proved  facts.  Assume 
that  courts  do  construe  "liberty,  or  property" 
to  Include  freedom  from  reputatlonal  harm. 
The  precise  interests  Jeopardized  still  must 
be  identified  in  each  case,  as  muse  the  official 
conduct  that  caused  the  Jeopardy. 

In  Hannah  v.  Larche  the  phrase  "defame. 
degrade,  or  incriminate"  was  critical.  Yet 
whether  the  registrars  truly  did  risk  defama- 
tion or  degradation  was  pretty  much  left  to 
Inference,  and  the  attorneys  never  did  dram- 
atize the  ways  in  which  the  Commission 
threatened  to  deprive  the  registrars  of  the 
interests  that  Inhere  In  freedom  from  def- 
amation and  degradation.  Similarly,  though 
the  registrars  had  been  subpenaed  and  thus 
risked  Injury  required  to  be  self-inflicted." 
language  of  the  Court  implies  that  supenaed 
witnesses  are  no  different  from  other  people 
whom  the  Commission's  activities  might 
harm.^" 

The  kind  of  precise  pKjrtrayal  of  harm  that 
may  crucially  affect  a  lawsuit  Is  exemplified 
by  petitioner's  brief  in  Peters  v.  Hobby.'-' 
"We  of  course  concede,"  said  counsel,  "that 
the  Constitution  does  not  limit  the  power 
of  the  executive  summarily  to  terminate  em- 
ployment on  secret  information  or  for  any 
other  reason.  The  question  before  this 
C-ourt  is  only  whether  the  Government  has 
the  right  to  accompany  a  discharge  with  a 
finding  of  disloyalty  which  ruins  the  reputa- 
tion and  career  of  the  accused,  without  a 
full  hearing."  ^  In  other  words,  the  pro- 
tested harm  was  not  to  Job  security  but  to 
one's  repute  as  a  prospective  Jobholder  - 

B  Exactly  uhat  procedural  rights  uere 
granted,  available,  denied? 
Phr;uses  like  "notice."  "summary  proce- 
dure." and  "right  to  be  heard  '  are  of  de- 
creasing value  in  due  process  ligitation. 
Sometimes  because  of  their  fuzziness  they 
are  provably  misleading.  Procedural  rights 
are  bands  on  a  spectrxim.  and  courts  are  led 
astray  If  they  have  to  hazard  a  guess  or  ex- 
amine the  record  mlscroscopically  to  a.<^cer- 
tain  which  bands  merit  attention.    Too  many 


"  For  an  ex  -n'.p'.e  .f  Commission-sponsored 
harm  to  rep'.,i.iti.  n  that  had  its  origins  In 
compulsorlly  self-inflicted  injury  .=ee  p.  5  of 
the  Commission's  NPR-44  (Dec.  12.  1958  >: 
"The  election  officials  recited  their  excuse 
for  not  testifying  In  a  halting  manner,  re- 
quiring coaching  and  prompting  from  their 
attorneys  every  four  or  five  words" 

=' 363  U.S.  at  443.  I  think  this  explains 
why  the  Court  misconstrued  the  words  of 
the  injunction.    Id.  at  429  n.  11  and  444  n   20 

^-■■349  US  331  (1955). 

*' Brief  for  petitioner,  p,  10,  Peters  v.  Hobby. 
349  U.S.  331  (1955).  Approval  of  counsel's 
concession  should  nrit  be  inferred  from  its 
quotation  here. 

»■  Cf.  Gardner.  "The  Gre..r  Charter  and  the 
Case  of  Angilly  v.  United  States,-'  67  Harv  L. 
Rev.  1,  21  (1953)  ("the  circulation  of  adverse 
opinions  about  Angilly's  character  was  no 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  collector's  Job"). 


briefs  and  opinions  never  t«ll  us  exactly 
what  rights  were  granted  the  complainant,  to 
offset  those  denied,  or  what  rights  might 
have  been  available  had  he  madp  a  timely 
request. 

Hannah  v  Larche  is  disturbingly  illustra- 
tive. AppriUsal.  confrontation,  and  cross- 
examination  are  rights  the  Court  held  may 
be  denied  1 3  witnesses.  But  with  respect 
t<3  cross-examination  was  It  relevant  that 
complainants  could  have  submitted  to  the 
Commission  questions  to  be  put  to  their 
accusers^  With  respect  to  confrontation  was 
it  relevant  taat  all  accusers  who  were  sched- 
uled to  testify  could  have  been  confronted? 
And  with  respect  to  apprisal  what  really  do 
we  learn  fn  m  the  Court's  language:  Were 
the  .-^ubpenas  sufficient?  Was  their  vague- 
ness illuminated  by  "315  written  interroga- 
tories"? Is  a  chairman's  "opening  state- 
ment jof|  the  subject  of  the  hearing" 
enough?  Cculd  complainants  have  been  de- 
nied the  right  to  hear  or  read  what  their  ac- 
cusers who  testified  had  to  say?  ^ 

Ail  conceivable  rights  need  not  be  sep- 
arately arrajed  in  each  case,  for  red  pencil- 
ing r  blue  j.'Cnciling  as  to  grant,  availability, 
and  denial.  A  general  arraying  Is  useful. 
however,  and  for  border  zones  helps  compel 
the  tougher  analyses  that  too  often  are 
shunned  With  an  array,  Judges  might  even 
be  able  to  unravel  some  three-dimensional 
complicatior  s.  In  Hannah,  for  instance, 
what  should  the  Court  have  pronounced  as 
t)  secret  hearings  (which  In  fact  were  pre- 
scribed by  Congress)?  If  freedom  from  def- 
amation and  degradation  Is  "liberty,  or 
property,'  sliould  due  process  for  secret  hear- 
ings require  less  revere  rules  than  those  for 
public  hearings  (as  to  appraisal,  confronta- 
ti  m  cross-examination,  and  right  to  coun- 
sel, for  example)?  We  are  miles  from  solv- 
ing that  problem,"  and  by  overlooking  the 
complainants'  right  to  a  secret  hearing  the 
Court  in  Hannah  probably  has  made  the  so- 
lution more  difficult. 

Finally,  an  accurate  charting  of  rights 
granted,  available,  and  denied  would  assure 
cognizance  of  some  worthy  Ideas  that  relate 
to  the  timing  of  Judicial  redress.  In  Hannah 
all  the  Judges  chose  to  avoid  a  holding  as 
Uj  ripeness  aiid  exhaustion  of  administrative 
remedies.  But  the  fact  that  some  Issues  may 
have  been  ripe  *  does  not  mean  that  all 
procedural  rulings  were  fixed.  Secrecy  versus 
publicity;  the  Commission's  use  of  nontestl- 
fying  accusers:  the  value  of  submitting  ques- 
tions for  the  Commission  to  put  to  testify- 
ing accusers;  those  are  sample  issues  the 
Court  never  faced.  Yet  its  opinion  will  en- 
courage too  many  readers  to  Infer  that  due 
procc-^s  requires  none  of  the  rights  that 
proper  analysis  of  those  issues  might  ensure. 

C    To  decide  the  case  is  it  necessary  to  apply 
the  Constitution? 

A  settled  doctrine  requires  that  Judges 
lo.  k  critically  at  all  statutes  and  regula- 
ti'us  which  allegedly  permit  a  process  that 
allegedly  violates  due  process.  "Traditional 
forms  of  fair  procedure    [must]    not  be  re- 


="  For  discussion,  see  Newman  supra,  note 
7. 

-^  Cf .  the  dissenting  opinion  in  Hannah  v. 
Larche,  363  U.S.  420,  496   (1960). 

' '  There  are  not  many  cases  where,  for 
threatened  procedural  irregularities,  an 
agency  hearing  has  been  enjoined.  3  Davis 
"Administrative  Law  Treatise,"  chs.  20  and 
21  il958)  The  attack  in  the  Hannah  case 
w.is  directed  at  procedural  rules.  They  were 
"final  agency  action"  within  sec.  10(c)  of 
the  APA.  60  Stat.  243  (1946),  5  U.S.C.  sec. 
1009  (1958i;  but  query  whether  there  was 
"no  adequate  remedy  in  any  court."  Cf. 
sec  lOSigi  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957, 
71  Stat.  636  (1957).  42  U  S.C,  sec.  1975d(g) 
(1958).  The  Solicitor  General  did  not  dis- 
cuss this  Lssue  even  though  the  Department 
of  Ju.stice  had  pressed  it  at  the  trial  level. 


strlcted  by  Implication  or  without  the  mi-)st 
explicit  action  by  the  Nation's  lawmakers, 
even  In  areas  where  It  Is  possible  that  the 
Constitution  presents  no  inhibition"-' 
There  are  some  traps  for  tlie  unwary,  but 
we  shall  not  dls^'u.ss  them  here  because  the 
matter  Involves  statutory  interpretation 
rather  than  due  proce.ss. 

Other  doctrines  that  seem  to  be  less  used 
In  due  process  cases  could  have  a  like  impact. 
Do  they  merit  more  use^  The  doctrine  of 
prejudicial  error,  for  examp)  .  has  a  respect- 
able history  that  Congress  honored  in  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act;«  It  can  be 
twisted  by  compelling  a  complainant  to  prove 
too  much,  and  a  concern  for  decent  gov- 
erning may  require  that  it  not  affect  certain 
cases  (death  penalty  cases,  say)  But  would 
not  due  process  law  generally  profit  from  the 
kind  of  precise  identification  and  measure- 
ment of  procedural  harm  that  we  recom- 
mended above  for  substantive  harm''  Little 
damage  can  result  from  "whatever  the 
bounds  of  due  process,  complaint  here  has 
not  been  prejudiced."  ■' 

Another  set  of  nonconstitutional  inquiries 
pertains  to  cases  where  c»jurts  are  not  the 
aggressors  against  government  (as  when  they 
enjoin  hearings),  but  are  rather  the  dispen- 
sers of  power  (as  when  their  ala  is  sought 
to  enforce  subpenas  or  other  agency  com- 
mands). In  Hannah  It  was  held  that  due 
process  did  not  authorize  the  enjoining  of  a 
civil  rights  hearing.  Might  the  court  have 
been  more  solicitous  of  witnesses'  rights  had 
the  appeal  resulted  from  a  lower  court's 
refusal  to  enforce  a  civil  rights  subpena. 
rather  than  an  order  which  made  the  lower 
court  an  aggressor?  ■•* 

D,  If  it  is  necessary  to  test  for  due  process 
[and  again  note  the  need  for  checking,  too, 
other  clauses  of   the   Constitution],  uhat 
authorities  have  approved,  disapproi^ed ,  or 
proscribed  the   questioned   procedure? 
'We  need  not  fret  here  about  stare  decisis. 
Locating  all  the  precedents  may  be  trouble- 
some   (because   of   the   stunted   progress  on 
classification  we  mentioned  above),  but  the 
course   of    due    process    precedent    does    not 
vary  from  what  seems  set  for  most  consti- 
tutional litigation. 

What  may  distinguish  due  process  cases 
is  the  density  of  nonjudicial  precedent.  At 
times,  the  quest  for  what  courts  have  done 
seems  almost  Incidental.  That  quest  is  now 
complemented  by  the  inquiry.  "What  pro- 
cedures have  governments  actually  used  In 
matters  like  this?"  The  Brandels  brief  has 
a  noble  history,  and  its  utility  for  subjects 
other  than  economic  regulation  is  estab- 
lished." When  It  Is  launched  full  blown 
Into   the    frav    of   due   process,   however,    It 


^  Greene  v.  McElroy.  360  US.  474.  508 
(1959) :  Clancy  v.  United  States,  81  S.  Ct.  645 
(1961). 

-Supra,  note  30,  5  10(e). 

-^Cf.  Afarket  St.  Ry.  v.  Railroad  Commn. 
324  U.S.  548.  562  (1945).  A  prejudicial  error 
doctrine  would  not  be  contrary  to  the  Karl 
Llewellyn  rule  that  "once  there  is  a  clearlsh 
light,  a  court  should  make  effort  to  state 
an  ever  broader  line  for  guidance."  Llewel- 
lyn. "The  Common  Law  Tradition:  Deciding 
Appeals,"  398  (1960).  Does  his  rule,  pre- 
scribed for  appellate  work  generally,  apply  to 
all  due  process  cases?  I  submit  that  the  po- 
tential harm  to  government  of  cases  that  say 
'  his  and  like  procedures  are  bad"  Is  much 
less  than  the  potential  harm  to  citizens  of 
"This  and  like  procedures  are  permissible." 
(Cf.  the  Hannah  case.)  The  reason  Is  that 
officials  tend  to  push  the  borderlines  to  the 
citizen's  disadvantages  In  both  situations. 

^'Cf.  United  States  v.  Kleinman.  107  F. 
Supp.  407.  408  (D  DC.  1952) . 

»^See  2  Davis,  "Administrative  Uiw  Treat- 
ise," 354  (1958);  cf.  Doro,  "The  Brandels 
Brief."  11  Vand  L.  Rev.  783  (1958). 
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Sometimes  seems  moie  akin  to  Stephen  Pot- 
ter aiid  his  gamesmanship  than  Uj  a  dis- 
tinguished jurist  and  his  drive  for  social 
reform. 

Tlie  main  trouble  with  noncourt  prece- 
dents In  procedure  lii&es  is  that  they  ap- 
proach Infinity.  An  Important  argument 
can  begin.  "In  the  FTC.  CAB.  NLRB,  and  De- 
partment of  the  Inte  lor,  for  example."  Or. 
"In  23  States  public  utilities  commissions." 
Or.  "In  the  Juvenile  delinquency  proceedings 
surveyed  by  the  editors  of  the  Indiana  Law 
Review."  Or,  "In  Qu-'ensland.  Northern  Ire- 
land, and  Pakistan."  Or,  "Compare  (or  con- 
trast] the  long-establ  shed  practices  as  to  al- 
legedly Insane  criminals  in  France.  Norway. 
Nazi  Germany,  and  or  Soviet  Russia."  And 
historical  inquiry  adds  a  vast  dimension  of 
time  to  that  of  geography. 

The  Court  In  Hannah  v.  Larche  thought  It 
"highly  Blgnlftcant  that  the  Conuailsslon's 
procedures  are  not  historically  foreign  to 
other  forms  of  Investigation  under  our  sys- 
tem.""    We  are  thcr    invited  to  consider: 

1.  "The  flrst  full-fl<<lged  congressional  In- 
vestigating commute?.  •  •  •  The  develop- 
ment and  use  of  leghlatlve  investigation  by 
the  colonial  governrr  ents.  •  •  •  The  Eng- 
lish origin  of  legislative  investigations  in  this 
country.  •    •   •  The  Eigllsh  practice  | now)." 

2.  A  "vast  majority  of  Instances  •  •  • 
(where)  congressional  committees  have  not 
given  witnesses  detailed  notice  or  an  op- 
portunity to  confront,  cross-examine  and  call 
other  witnesses." 

3.  "The  history  o;'  Investigations  con- 
ducted by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
erment." 

4  Processes  of  the  FTC,  SKC,  AEC,  FCC. 
NLRB,  OPS,  OPA.  FDA.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Tariff  Commission,  and  "many  of  the 
most  famous  Presidential  commissions." 

5.  "The  oldest  and  perhaps,  the  best  known 
of  all  investigative  boiles,  the  grand  Jury." 

That  is  an  Impress  vc  list — though  more 
agencies  could  have  l>een  added,  of  course, 
as  well  as  State  and  Commonwealth  prece- 
dents. 

What  causes  pause  is  that  the  research 
required  to  document  that  kind  of  survey 
can  be  quite  taxing.  And  there  is  evidence 
that  the  lawyers  and  clerks  who  aided  the 
Court  In  Hannah  did  not  tax  themselves 
sufficiently."  Public  administration  research 
and  historical  and  comparative  research  de- 
mand a  scientific  method;  and  findings  that 
are  accurate,  complete,  valid,  and  reliable  are 
not  easily  assured. 

The  decade  of  the  1960s  is  hardly  a  time 
for  arguing  that  tough  due  process  cases 
should  be  decided  without  reference  to  the 
practice  of  other  tribunals,  other  govern- 
ments, other  eras.  We  must  recognize, 
nevertheless,  that  the  data  collected  will 
tend  to  be  anecdotal  even  if  they  are  trust- 
worthy. "|T|he  considerations  of  fairness 
that  reflect  our  traditions  of  legal  and  polit- 
ical thought.""  are  often  elusive,  and  the 
amassing  of  citations  which  purport  to  il- 
lumine those  traditions  sometimes  adds  little 
light  Indeed." 


»363  US.  at  444. 

'•See  Newman,  supra,  not*  7. 

"Frankfurter.  J.,  concurring  In  Hannah  v. 
Larche,  363  U.S.  420.  487  (1960). 

*•  Professor  Kadlsh  perceptively  describes 
and  evaluates  tlie  "criteria  for  Interpreting  a 
flexible  due  procers"  Kadlsh  "Methodology 
and  Criteria  In  Due  Process  Adjudication — A 
Survey  and  criticism,"  66  Yale  L.J.  319,  327. 
344  (1957).  He  concludes,  "the  Court  has 
(regarded]  •  •  •  its  function  as  one  of 
passively  applying  moral  Judgments  already 
made,  rather  than  as  one  of  actively  making 
new  moral  decision."  Id.  at  344.  He  does 
not  fully  explore  "whether  the  Supreme 
Court  la  Institutionally  equipped  to  ascer- 
tain and  evaluate  the  complex  factual  data 
necessary  for  rational  decisionmaking  " 
Id.  at  359.    But  his  Inquiries  Into  "the  data 


E  Exactly  hou:  would  efficiencrj  be  affected, 
m  this  and  similar  proceedings,  if  com- 
plainant s  request  uere  alloued?  {heretn 
0/  deference) 

Even  If  "traditions  of  legal  and  political 
tnought"  have  been  revealed,  they  need  be 
"duly  relat,ed  to  the  public  interest  Congress 
sought  to  meet  •  •  •  a.s  ag:i:r.st  the  hazards 
or  hardship  to  the  Individual  that  the  •  •  • 
[attacked]  procedure  would  entail."*  Gos- 
pel truths  are  that  due  process  shields  us 
from  other  public  Interests  and  that  the 
other  Interests  give  way  whenever  "the 
hazards  or  hardship  to  the  individual"  loom 
too  large. 

Tills  article  will  not  explore  the  Issues  of 
deference  and  balancing  that  perplex  judges 
when  they  apply  flrst  amendment  due 
process,  or  aim  to  ensure  "respect  for  the 
dignity  of  the  Individurd  "  «^  Instead,  we 
ask  If  those  Issues  demand  the  same  artic- 
ulation wlien  judges  seek  to  preserve  what 
we  labeled  above  "the  reliability  of  the  de- 
tcrniluatio::-maklnc  process"  If  the  public 
int.ere6t.  for  example,  is  lo  keep  movies  clean 
and  to  lin{>rison  dope  addicts ,  prior  censor- 
ship and  SI  'mach  pvimpinp  may  or  may  not 
be  constitutional,  given  a  court's  view  of 
fundamental  rights  and  Individual  dignity. 
But  prior  censorship  and  stomach  pumping, 
per  se.  are  not  unreliable.  They  can  be  effi- 
cient truth-determining  technique?,  whether 
or  not  lawful. 

When  we  permit  censorship  and  testing  of 
the  human  body,  however,  the  procedures 
often  must  be  checked  for  reliability.  Thus. 
each  exhibitor  ought  to  be  allowed  to  argue 
that  his  movie  should  not  be  censored,  and 
the  questioning  of  physiologists'  techniques 
(eg.,  on  blood  tests)  should  be  permitted,  be- 
cause we  know  that  arguing  and  questioning 
may  well  expose  error  arising  out  of  those 
procedures  '- 

What  truly  is  the  public  Interest  In  proce- 
dure itself  (or  more  precisely.  In  the  pro- 
cedures  that  may  lead  to  depriving  people 


of  comparative  legal  systems"  (p.  354)  and 
"the  use  of  knowledge  outside  the  record"  (p. 
359)  lead  me  to  wonder.  Are  mountains  of 
data  ever  likely  to  be  truly  as  enlightening 
as  an  insistent  focus  on  good  sense?  He 
searches  for  "the  effect  of  an  added  risk  of 
misdetermlnatlons  if  certain  procedures  are 
sanctioned,  and  •  •  •  the  effect  of  not  per- 
mitting an  attenuation  of  those  procedures." 
(p.  853)  That  is  a  scholarly  definition  of 
what  I  have  loosely  labeled  "efficiency." 
In  the  Hannah  case.  I  believe,  the  Court  was 
so  bogged  In  data  that  Its  members  never 
did  exploit  their  own  good  sense  on  how 
complainants'  requested  rights  might  have 
affected  the  efficiency  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  Another  example  Is  Anony- 
mous v.  Baker.  360  U.S.  287  ( 1959') .  Since  the 
Investigator  there  "expressed  his  readiness 
to  suspend  the  course  of  questioning  when- 
ever appellants  wished  to  consult  with  coun- 
sel "  (id  at  28),  exactly  how  would  efficiency 
have  been  hurt  if  counsel  had  been  allowed 
to  observe  the  proceedings? 

"Frankfurter,  J.,  concurring  In  Hannah 
v.  Larche.  363  US    420.  487  (1960). 

"  See  Hand,  "The  Bill  of  Rights"  (1958). 

<*  On  blood  tests,  compare  the  court  of  ap- 
peals opinion  In  United  States  ex  rel.  Lee 
Kum  Hoy  v.  Shaugnessy.  237  F.  2d  307.  308 
(2d  cir.  1956)  ("the  data  •  •  •  establLshed 
conclusively  that  Lee  Ha  could  not  be  the 
father"),  with  the  Supreme  Court's  per 
curiam  notation  that  remand  was  necessary 
because  "the  blood  grouping  tests  made 
herein  were  in  some  respects  inaccurate  and 
the  reports  thereof  partly  erroneous  and  con- 
flicting," 355  U.S.  169,  170  (1957).  Cf.  In  re 
Netrbern.  175  Cal.  App.  2d  862,  1  Cal.  Rptr. 
80  (1959) :  and  see  Llttell  and  Sturgeon.  "De- 
fects In  Discovery  and  Testing  Procedures: 
Two  Problems  In  the  Medicolegal  Application 
of  Blood  Grouping  Tdsts,"  5  U.CL.A.L.  Rev. 
629  (1958). 


of  their  life,  liberty,  or  property'?  Is  it  not 
to  insure  that  correct  determinations  will 
be  made  (and  thus  only  the  deserving  de- 
privations be  ef*ected  i .  exce!>t  where  st  me 
margin  of  error  ?eems  essential  tc  rv»  id  ills 
that  Inhere  m  procedure  leg,  rost  and  de- 
lay ,  ? 

To  Illustrate:  The  public  Interest  in  cen- 
soring dirty  movies  might  be  Jeopardized  If 
the  only  availatle  procedure  were  trial  by 
Jury;  and  too  few  drunk  drivers  might  be 
punished  If  every  government  breath-test- 
er could  be  subjX'naed  and  cross-examined  as 
to  the  conditions  surrounding  his  breath- 
test.  Yet  censors  and  testers  err.  as  do  all 
government  officials;  and  centuries  of  rev- 
olution and  war  warn  v;s  that  too  much 
error  is  intolerable.  The  problem  Is  to  set 
the  mxarpln  of  tolerable  error,  given  the  Ills  of 
too  much  procedure.  (That  margin  is  usual- 
ly minimized,  of  course,  by  the  Inventiveness 
of  law  men  who  demonstrate  that  devices 
such  as  preliminary  Injunctions  can  avoid 
the  harm  of  dirty  movies,  pending  a  truth- 
seeking  trial,  and  that  allowing  a  man's  own 
doctor  to  repeat  a  health  official  s  test  Is  a 
check  on  accuracy  that  raises  hardly  any  of 
the  questions  which  trouble  us  as  to  cross- 
examination  of  health  officials  > 

In  due  process  cases  there  are  these  critical 
questions:  (li  Exactly  hnw  would  "efficien- 
cy" be  affected.  l:i  this  and  similar  proceed- 
ings, were  complainant's  request  for  pro- 
cedural rights  allowed?  (2)  Should  courts 
make  that  determination  or  sh.ould  other 
officials? 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission's  assignment 
Is  to  submit  reports  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress.  Those  reports  are  to  "appraise 
the  laws  and  poUrles  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  equal  protection  of  the 
laws,"  and  the  Com.mls8lon  is  directed  to 
"study  and  colle<:t  Information  concerning 
legal  developmen':;s  constituting  a  denial  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws."  The  public 
interest  Is  manifest;  and  efficiency  would 
suffer  If  the  Commission,  after  it  had  studied 
sociological  and  statistical  reports  and  law- 
review  articles,  say,  were  required  to  notify 
interested  citizens  of  a  grand  hearing  to  be 
convened  at  which  the  authors  of  those  re- 
ports and  articles  could  be  cross-examined. 
The  band  of  Commission  error  that  thus 
might  be  exposed  is  far  less  significant  than 
the  obvious  Ills  of  that  procedure;  and  the 
right  to  petition  the  Government  (as  well  as 
advising  one's  legislators,  participating  In 
congressional  hearings,  etc.)  seems  sufficient 
for  keeping  the   margin  of   error  low. 

The  Commission  Is  further  directed,  how- 
ever, to  "investigate  allegations  in  writ- 
ing •  •  •  that  certain  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  being  deprived  of  their  right  to 
vote  and  to  have  that  vote  counted  by  rea- 
son of  their  color,  race,  religion,  or  national 
origin;  which  writing,  under  oath  or  affirma- 
tion, shall  set  forth  the  facts."  The  public 
Interest  implied  in  that  directive  relates  to 
evildoing— the  kind  of  evildolng  that  may 
first,  persuade  Congress  to  enact  law;  and 
second,  persuade  the  President  tliat  he  should 
either  (A)  encourage  Congress  to  enact  law, 
or  (B)  advise  his  Attorney  General  or  other 
subordinates  of  a  possible  need  for  appropri- 
ate action.  Quite  clearly,  Congress  no  longer 
was  satisfied  with  the  t>-pe  of  Informal  ac- 
cusations that  normally  are  adequate  for 
legislating.  Apparently  too.  Congress  was  not 
satisfied  that  the  Attorney  General  and  other 
policemen  knew  enough  about  existing  viola- 
tions of  law.  So  sworn  accusations  were 
called  for.  setting  forth  the  facts";  and  the 
Commission  was  dlKected  to  Investigate 
them.  As  Lyndon  Johnson  said  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  "It  can  gather  facts  instead 
of  charges;  it  can  sift  out  the  truth  from 
the  fancies."  ** 


"  Congressional  Rxcord,  vol.  103.  pt.  10,  p. 
13897. 
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What  of  efficiency?  During  the  year  end- 
ing in  August  1959.  the  Commission  received 
approximately  240  accusations  involving  29 
counties  in  8  States."  By  February  1960,  at 
least  86  more  had  been  flled,  Involving  4 
additional  counties.'-  The  Commission 
favors  "full  investigations,""  which  ap- 
parently means  careful  study,  field  Inter- 
views, and — on  rare  occasions — hearings. 
This  seems  clear:  To  advise  every  accused 
evildoer  that  he  has  been  accused,  to  t-ell 
him  who  accused  him,  and  or  to  permit  him 
to  cross-examine  his  accusers  might  be  too 
complicating,  too  delaying,  too  costly 

What  If  the  accused  Is  subpenaed,  how- 
ever, to  testify  regarding  an  accuser's  testi- 
mony at  a  public  hearing?  Would  it  be  in- 
efflclent  to  let  him  know  generally  what  the 
Commission  was  after,  what  kind  of  examina- 
tion he  would  be  expected  to  face,  what  evi- 
dence he  should  be  ready  to  produce?  Would 
It  be  inefficient  before  he  testifies  to  let  him 
sit  with  the  public  as  a  spectator?  Would 
It  be  inefficient  to  allow  him  a  limited  right 
of  cross-examination,  or  to  submit  questions 
for  the  Commission  to  put  to  his  accusers? 

Those  are  questions  Hannah  v.  Larche  did 
not  answer,  and  they  Illustrate  a  variety  of 
questions  that  ought  to  have  been  answered. 
They  relate  to  the  reliability  of  the  deter- 
mination-making process.  One  can  ask 
whether  the  margin  of  error  that  might  have 
been  minimized  by  the  rights  postvilated. 
for  that  kind  of  clvU  rights  hearing,  would 
truly  have  been  offset  by  the  Ills  that  some- 
times might   accompany  such  rights. 

Tliat  weighing  of  procedures'  efficiency 
leads  to  the  question.  Who  decides?  When 
should  courts  defer  to  the  judgment  of  the 
legislature^  Of  the  Chief  Executive?  Of 
Cabinet  officials^  Of  policemen,  prosecutors. 
prison  warden,s.  psychiatrists';'  If  we  .=^ought 
only  "the  considerations  of  fairness  that  re- 
flect our  traditions  of  legal  and  political 
Uiought,  duly  related  to  •  •  •  the  hazards 
or  hardship  to  the  individual  that  the  •  •  • 
[attacked]  procedure  would  entail,"  Judges 
ought  to  be  paramount  ''  When  we  also 
seek  "the  public  interest."  however,  so  that 
it  too  can  be  b, danced  with  the  traditions 
and  the  individual's  Interest,  efficiency  is  the 
new  Ingredient.  The  play  between  proce- 
dure and  tlie  gcala  of  government  becomes 
crucial,  and  the  epic  of  administrative  law — 
in  New  Deal  years  especially — resounds  with 
reminders  that  courts'  views  of  efficiency  are 
often  believed  to  be  heedlessly  frustrating 
Even  so,  the  case  for  deference  by  Judges  is 
we  ikest  when  procedural  due  process  Is  at 
stake;  and  these  observations  seem  note- 
worthy: 

First,  the  legislature  Is  often  the  antag- 
onist in  litigation  that  Involves  economic 
controls,  equal  protection,  censorship,  and 
other  substantive  questions.  In  procedural 
due  process  cases,  contrastingly,  courts 
hardly  ever  have  to  declare  a  statute  un- 
constitutional. For  legislatures  rarely  say, 
"This  is  the  procedure  we  want  used  "  In- 
stead they  broadly  delegate  procedure- 
making  authority,  and  the  result  is  that 
courts  then  war  with  lesser  bodies  than  the 


•■  1959  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  55. 

*■■■■  CONGRf.ssiON.Ai.  Record  vol.  106.  pt  3  d 
3692. 

•'  1959  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights.  55. 

'■But  cf.  Norwegian  Nitrogen  Prod  Co  v. 
United  State'i.  288  US.  294,  321  (1933i: 
"Since  a  hearing  Is  required,  there  is  a  com.- 
mand  by  implication  to  do  whatever  may  be 
necessary  to  make  the  hearing  fair,  A  duty 
so  interdeterminate  must  vary  in  form  and 
shape  with  all  the  changing  circumstances 
whereby  fairness  Is  conditioned.  The  appeal 
is  to  the  sense  of  Justice  of  administrative 
officers,  clothed  by  the  .statute  with  discre- 
tionary powers.  Their  resolve  is  not  subject 
to  impeachm.ent  for  unwisdom  without  more. 
It  must  be  shown  to  be  arbitrary," 


legislature  itself  Even  when  a  statute  Is 
voided  that  says  to  an  agency,  "You  may 
If  you  wish  deny  the  right  to  cross-examine," 
the  eHect  is  different  from  the  voiding  of  a 
statute  providing,  "Cross-examination  must 
not  be  allowed,  for  the  public  Interest  then 
would  suffer"  That  latter  statute  Is  atyp- 
ical. 

Second,  administrators  (and  Investigating 
committees,  grand  Juries,  and  In  fact  all 
lesser  officials  with  Jobs  to  do)  have  demon- 
strated. I  think,  that  they  are  less  trust- 
worthy with  respect  to  procedure  than  are 
judges  I  refer  not  merely  to  the  abuses 
of  loyalty-security,  the  pillorying  of  peoples' 
reputations.  Illegal  police  practices,  or  other 
histories  of  arbitrary  action.  Nor  would  I 
add  only  the  reminder  of  Justice  Douglas 
m  Hannah  that  'Men  of  good  will,  not  evil 
ones  only,  invent,  under  feelings  of  urgency, 
new  and  different  procedures  that  have  an 
awful  effect  on  the  citizen."  **  I  am  more 
Iniluenred  by  Mie  fact  that  administrators 
too  often  have  cried  "Wolf,  wolf."  Too 
often,  for  example,  h.ive  government  attor- 
neys pleaded  that  to  grant  rights  requested 
by  the  complalnanu  would  wreck  their 
agency  s  program — when,  following  defeat  in 
court.  It  becomes  obvious  that  the  threats 
were  posh.  Even  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
where  governments  have  such  great  resources 
for  winnowing  out  their  borderline  cases.  Is 
it  not  astonishing  that  the  Solicitors  Gen- 
eral I  and  their  State  counterparts)  so  frlght- 
eiiinuly  often  have  been  wrong  on  what 
fundamental  fairness  requires?  And  how  in- 
adequate, empirically,  have  been  their  hun- 
dreds of  awful -consequence  predictions  re- 
g:irding  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of 
government  business. 

Judges  are  sometimes  wrong,  too.  And  It 
m<iy  be  that  a  few  decisions  are  making  a 
few  criminals'  lot  a  happy  one,  or  that  ap- 
pellate Judges  as  a  group  still  are  too  eager 
to  Impose  court  rules  on  agencies  whose  tasks 
call  for  a  modified  process  and  a  freedom  to 
experiment.  In  bulk,  though,  the  sins  of 
Judges  who  aimed  to  Insure  due  process 
surely  have  been  overbalanced  by  the  sins 
of  bureaucras  who — conscientiously,  vigor- 
ously, In  good  faith  we  assume — seek  means 
that  at  first  glance  appear  the  least  disrup- 
tive to  their  Immediate  ends.  Too  lew  ad- 
ministrators have  acknowledged  that  "due 
process  of  law  Is  not  for  the  sole  benefit  of 
an  accused  •  •  •  [and]  is  the  best  insurance 
for  the  Government  itself  against  those 
blunders  which  leave  lasting  stains  on  a  sys- 
tem of  Justice." 

rv,   WHO  COULD  SPEARHEAD   REFORM,   HOW? 

The  people  who  prescribe  due  process  are 
nearly  always  adjudicators— administrative 
or  Judicial.     In  their  adjudications  they  ex- 


'^  363  U.S.  at  507. 

'''  Sliaughnessy  v.  Mezei,  345  U.S.  206.  224- 
225  (1953)  (dissenting  opinion);  cf,  Gell- 
horn,  "Changing  Attitudes  Toward  the  Ad- 
ministrative Process,"  in  "Individual  Freedom 
and  Governmental  Restraints,"  ch,  1  (1956). 
For  further  comment  on  deference  and  due 
process  see  Kadlsh.  "Methodology  and  Cri- 
teria In  Due  Process  Adjudication — A  Survey 
and  Criticism,"  66  Yale  L.J.  319.  358-59 
11957:  cf.  id.  at  337  n.  114  ("In  the  area  of 
procedural  due  process  •  •  •  [Justice  Frank- 
furter] seems  to  be  asserting  a  doctrine  that 
increases,  rather  than  decreases,  the  latitude 
of  discretion  open  to  the  Court  In  adjudicat- 
ing constitutional  issues.").  Learned  Hand, 
who  recently  admonished  that  the  courts' 
duty  of  deference  must  not  be  denigrated. 
seems  to  categorize  procedural  due  process 
separately.  Hand,  "The  Bill  of  Rights,"  44- 
45  (1958).  It  Is  significant  that  the  widely 
distributed  prefact  to  Davis.  "Administra- 
tive Law  Treatise"  (1958),  which  documents 
Supreme  Court  misfeasances  by  citing  chap- 
ter and  verse,  complains  of  no  procedure 
cases''  Cf.  2  Id.,  sec.  16.10;  1  id.  471  (discusses 
efficiency  without  mention  of  deference) . 


amine  procedure  to  see  If  it  is  constitutional. 
On  occasion,  agencies  and  trial  judges  set  the 
law  of  due  process  (e.g..  when  a  body  like  the 
NLRB  declares,  "No  less  than  this  does  due 
process  require.").  But  appellate  courts  are 
paramount,  of  course:  the  Supreme  Court, 
preeminent.  Inevitably  this  article  treats 
of  that  Court's  problems.  Its  process  for  pre- 
scribing due  princess  Is  emulated  by  other 
prescrlbers.  and  the  target  of  reform  Is  there 
if  the  process  be  deficient. 

Whether  legal  writings  ix)lnt  the  way  to 
reform  is  not  always  a  test  of  their  utility. 
Some  of  the  best  do  not  aid  reformers  but 
rather  contribute  to  knowledge,  understand- 
ing, or  their  readers'  enjoyment  Yet  aid  to 
reform  Is  a  valued  goal,  and  provides  an 
Interesting  test  for  what  Erwln  Griswold  has 
called  "the  current  chapter  In  the  long  his- 
tory of  criticism  of  the  Court   " '" 

The  message  In  most  of  the  newer  criti- 
cism 18  that  the  nine  Justices  who  comprise 
the  Court  themselves  bear  responsibility  for 
its  Ills.  If  we  Imagine,  for  instance,  a  con- 
scientious, newly  appointed  Justice  who  is 
eager  to  fashion  the  image  toward  which  he 
should  strive,  he  would  learn  from  careful 
study  of  the  recent  critiques  that  he  and  his 
colleagues  should  be  wl?er.  more  lawyerlike, 
more  Btatesmanllke,  more  {..crceptive,  nvire 
efficient,  less  dilettante,  less  opinionated, 
more  or  less  worldly,  more  or  less  consistent, 
more  or  less  unanimous  etc  (He  would  bIbo 
learn  that  the  mere  reading  ni  n'A  those  books 
and  articles  probably  fouled  u])  his  time 
chart.) 

Here  we  deal  only  with  procedural  due 
process,  and  that  topic  is  not  how  the  Court 
should  manage  Its  business  or  how  the  Court 
should  handle  constitutional  law  But  we 
have  considered  reforms,  and  an  Identifying 
of  possible  reformers  seems  fitting.  What  Is 
clear  Is  that  we  will  delude  ourselves  If  we 
assume  the  Court  alone  has  the  burden  of 
improvement. 

Questions  this  article  has  posed  relate,  for 
example,  to  "good  lawyering."  Is  not  that 
attribute  one  which  in  the  Court  Is  far  more 
Institutional  than  personal?  Are  not  crafts- 
manship and  understanding  far  less  depend- 
ent on  the  conscience  and  will  of  nine 
Justices  than  on  the  presented  product  of 
counsel,  trial  courts,  law  clerks,  other  par- 
ticipants? In  Hannah,  for  Instance,  though 
the  case  was  terrifically  complex,  the  opin- 
ions and  the  Justices'  comments  In  oral 
argument  show  an  awareness  of  issues  and 
of  law  that  was  nowhere  near  matched  by 
counsels'  briefs  or  arguments.  Who,  then, 
is  to  blame  for  missing  some  of  the  subtle 
points  discussed  above  (particularly  when 
we  see  that  Hannah  was  announced  the  same 
day  as  Aquilino.  Durham.  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers. Annheuser-Busch.  Metlakatla.  three 
Steelworkers  cases,  Flemming  v.  Nestor, 
Miner  v.  Atlas,  Schilling,  American-Foreign 
Steam^ship,  Hudson,  and  Cory  Corp.  v,  Sau- 
ber »' )  ? 

Thruman  Arnold's  comment  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  opinions  "rank  higher  than  the 
articles  which  appear  In  the  Harvard  Law 
Review"  Is  worth  pondering.--^  Do  not  cur- 
rent attacks  on  the  Court,  even  when  "based 
on  understanding  and  respect  and  designed 
to  assist  the  Court  with  Its  great  and  difficult 
task  In  our  constitutional  system,"  "  tend  to 
reach  for  a  perfection  that  no  nine  Justices, 
law  professors.  Wall  Street  lawyers,  or  men 
or  angels  could  ever  attain?  Improved 
lawyering  and  sounder  analyses  and  new 
lines  of  Inquiry  and  efficient  procedures  must 


"■"Griswold,  foreword,  "Of  Time  and  Atti- 
tudes— Professor  Hart  and  Judge  Arnold, "  74 
Harv.  L.  Rev,  81.  82  ( 1960) , 

'■'  See  363  U.S,  509-721  ( 1960) . 

■■>■-  Arnold,  "Professor  Hart's  Theology,"  73 
Harv  L.  Rev.  1298  (1960). 

''Griswold.  "Foreword:  Of  Tome  and  Atti- 
tudes— Professor  Hart  and  Judge  Arnold," 
74  Harv.  L.  Rev.,  81    (1960). 
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be  Institutional  goals.  Our  worst  sin  as 
critics  has  been  an  unscholarly  premise  that 
some  outstanding  men  named  Warren, 
Frankfurter,  Black,  et  al..  somehow  should 
take  on  an  assignment  that  In  fact  must 
largely  be  ours  and  many  others. 

The  problem  of  court  reform  is  reminis- 
cent of  problems  of  Influence  peddling. 
There  the  Initial  cry  was  for  improved  ethics 
in  the  regulatory  agencies.  Then  It  became 
clear  that  the  Issues  were  really  quite  com- 
plex and  that  some  of  the  boldest  critics — 
Congressmen  and  lawyers — were  themselves 
deeply  Involved.  Influence  peddling  prob- 
lems still  are  mostly  unsolved;  but  we  have 
learned  that  agencies'  codes  of  ethics  are  only 
piecemeal  solutions,  and  that  self-reform 
within  Congress  and  the  bar  may  be  much 
more  critical. 

Consider  similarly  the  aches  of  Investigat- 
ing committees  We  first  pitted  the  good 
guys  against  the  bad  and  hoped  that  sensible 
middlemen  (Senators  George  and  McClkilan, 
say)  would  restore  law  and  order  Then 
we  discovered  that  voters  and  newspapermen 
and  thus  politics  were  Involved,  and  that  fair 
committee  procedure  called  for  sophistica- 
tions which  only  members  of  the  bar  could 
supply.  The  response  of  lawyer-planners 
and  lawyer-draftsmen  was  excellent;  and  if 
more  lawyer-statesmen  had  responded  com- 
parably (with  the  kind  of  lobbying  campaign 
that  Is  now  being  waged  for  professional 
men's  tax  benefits,  say),  we  might  have 
achieved  for  Investigating  committees  a  more 
impressive  code  than  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives' fair  play  rules. ''  (And  who  knows 
what  Impact  that  victory  might  have  had  on 
Hannah  v   Larche7'"^) 

The  influence  peddling  and  Investigating 
committee  analogies  show  what  can  be  done 
when  less  attention  is  given  to  "Here  Is  what 
you  the  commissioners  (or  you  the  Congress- 
men)  should  do"  than  to  "Here  Is  what  we 
the  lawyers  must  do."  The  procedures  of 
Congress  provide  a  model  too  where  critics 
finally  realized  that  "Here  Is  what  we  the 
professors  must  do  "  The  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946  Is  In  large  part  a  prod- 
uct of  political  scientists,  after  years  of 
learned  but  unheeded  scholarship  as  to  legis- 
latures' organizational  deficiencies. - 

Institutionally  what  might  be  done  to  im- 
prove the  process  of  due  process?  As  noted 
above  we  need  a  superior  literature,  which 
presses  for  precise  definitions  and  what  Karl 
Llewellyn  calls  the  structuring  of  whole 
fields  and  •  •  •  the  sweating  of  clarity  out 
of  tangled  lumps  of  5  or  15  or  60  or 
a  hundred  and  fifty  cases.  •  •  •  [For]  It  Is 
the  scholar  who  must  carry  the  load  first  of 
stumppulllng  and  then  of  dreaming  or  sweat- 
ing up  Intelligible  tentative  drafts  of  sound 
design."" '-'  The  need  for  that  literature  (and 
for  efficient  guides  to  Its  use.  Instead  of  our 
self-deceiving  "Index  to  Legal  Periodicals") 
should  help  keep  us  humble.  No  one  can 
pretend,  however,  that  the  need  is  likely  to 
Inspire  any  foundation-sponsored  or  other 
project  that  in  the  foreseeable  future  could 
bring  us  closer  to  a  better  due-process 
process. 

For  measurable  gain  we  must  seek  less  re- 
mote proposals,  such  as  Dean  Grlswold's  sug- 
gestion that  "the  bar  should  take  the  lead  in 
developing  legislation  which  will  reduce  the 
burden  on  the  Supreme  Court."  '■''>  The  pro- 
posal I  discuss  now  relates  to  the  bar,  par- 


•'  See.  Newman.  "Some  Facts  on  Pact-Find- 
ing by  an  Investigatory  Commission,"  13 
Admin.  L.  Rev.— (1961). 

"  Cf.  Newman,  supra,  note  7, 

■"■  See  Galloway,  "The  Operation  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,""  45 
Am.  Pol.  Scl,  Rev.  41  ( 1951 ) . 

"■Llewellyn,  "The  Common  Law:  Deciding 
Appeals,"' 346  (1960). 

•-"Griswold,  "Foreward:  Of  Time  and  Atti- 
tudes— Professor  Hart  and  Judge  Arnold,"  74 


tlcularly  to  traditions  of  advocacy  that  seem 
fixed  for  due  process  litigation  (and  I  sup- 
pose, most  Court  litigation  i . 

If  we  must  Identify  the  mortal  sinners  in 
the  due-process  prescribing  process,  I  nom- 
inate the  lawyers  for  plaintiff  and  defendant. 
Their  time  chart  Is  less  cjmpulsive  than  the 
Justices';  and  they  surely  are  most  at  fault 
when  Items  on  the  checklist  are  unchecked, 
when  exact  harms,  exact  procedures,  exact 
precedents  are  unidentified.  A  choice  ex- 
cerpt from  one  of  the  Hannah  briefs  (con- 
fusing 5th  and  14th  amendment  due  process) 
was  quoted  above.  A  score  or  more  other  ex- 
cerpts would  be  equally  damning.  At  oral 
argument  why  was  the  Court  misled,  for  In- 
stance, as  to  the  practices  of  congressional 
committees,  the  understanding  of  the  Com- 
mission as  to  Its  duties  re  executive  sessions, 
the  Commission "8  Interpretation  of  "defame, 
degrade,  or  incriminate""?'* 

The  plain  truth  Is  that  the  Court  does  not 
benefit  from  what  excellent  advtx;acy  could 
insure.  Just  as  It  doe.s  n<  t  benefit  from  what 
excellent  scholarship  could  insure  The 
temptation,  therefore,  is  to  conclude  that 
lawyers  must  study  the  facts  and  law  more 
carefully,  write  better  briefs,  jjrepare  more 
painstakingly  for  oral  argument  Unhap- 
pily, that  has  the  same  unreality  as  does 
telling  scholars  that  the  quality  of  texts  and 
articles  ought  to  be  Improved  Of  course  we 
need  superior  advocacy,  but  recognizing  the 
need  does  not  make  the  prospects  of  Improve- 
ment less  remote. 

So.  again,  are  we  reduced  to  pontlflcatlon 
that  the  true  call  Is  for  a  better  bench,  a 
better  bar,  better  law  schools — Just  as  some 
critics  argue  that  to  control  Influence  ped- 
dling and  Investigating  committees  we  must 
elect  better  legislators  and  hire  better  men 
in  Government?  One  hopes  that  less  radical 
cures  might  be  developed:  and  It  is  with 
respect  to  advocacy  that  one  cxire  might  be 
practicable,  1  believe. 

When  due  process  Is  prescribed,  law  Is 
made — procedure  law.  Facts  and  arguments 
which  Influence  that  lawmaking  are  in  part 
the  same  facts  and  arguments  which  would 
have  Influencfd  noncourt  lawmakers — legis- 
latures, agenc  es.  Judicial  coioferences,  other 
groups  that  reform  procedure  law.  The 
techniques  for  presenting  facts  and  argu- 
ments, however,  are  phenomenally  dis- 
similar. For  In  the  process  of  prescribing 
due  process  we  rely  almost  entirely  on  the 
talents  and  resources  of  two  parties"  lawyers. 

To  the  comment.  Isn't  that  true  for  all 
Judicial  lawmaking?"  I  must  reply,  "Yes." 
And  perhaps  the  process  of  all  Judicial  law- 
making needs  reforming,  so  we  could  bring  to 
Judges  the  wisdom  and  Insights  that  are  the 
product  of  procedures  In  statute  making 
and  rule  making.  I  stress,  though,  three 
facts  that  may  call  for  accelerated  action  on 
due-process  process. 

First.  In  due-process  cases  most  private 
lawyers  do  not  enjoy  the  competence  that 
may  mark  their  presentation  of  other  cases. 
As  a  result,  courts  do  not  benefit  from  the 
high-quality  lawyering  that  can  aid  tax  law, 
labor  law.  criminal  law.  the  law  of  the  press, 
other  subjects.  Even  civil  liberties  lawyers 
tend  to  be  better  Informed  on  first  amend- 
ment rights  than  on  most  due-process  rights. 

Second.  Government  lawyers,  on  the 
other  haiad,  are  able  to  acquire  due-process 
expertness:  and  the  fee  and  expense  limits 
that  in  many  cases  confine  private  lawyering 
are  not  paralleled  in  Government.  The  two 
teams  of  lawyers,  therefore,  are  not  evenly 
matched:  and  the  cour;^  suffer.  If  Govern- 
ment advocates  were  statesmen,  fit  to  guide 
Judges  wisely  tlirough  labyrinths  of  right- 
eousness, their  competence  would  be  a  bless- 


Harv,  L.  Rev.  81,  85  i  1960);  cf.  Arnold.  "Pro- 
fessor Hart's  Theology,"  73  Harv,  L.  Rev. 
1298,  1300  (1960)  ("How  Professor  Hart  pro- 
poses to  reform  the  bar  he  does  not  say.") . 

■"  See  pp.  43  45,  50-58.  and  93  of  the  tran- 
script. 


ing.  The  facts,  sadly,  show  that  solicitors 
general  and  their  counterparts  are  not  per- 
mitted such  a  role.  For  their  counsel  Is 
sought  not  when  other  ofSclals  wish  to  design 
a  procedure,  so  that  the  lessons  of  "the 
very  essence  of  a  sche^ie  of  ordered  liberty"' 
may  be  put  to  good  use  Rather  they  answer 
calls  of  alarm.  They  are  shock  troops  to  be 
rushed  In  when  a  lawsuit  impends.  Their 
Job,  with  awful  consistence.  Is  to  demon- 
strate that  a  procedure  already  set  is  really 
legitimate,  though  they  a.nd  other  lawyers 
(and  people  who  designed  the  procedure, 
even)  might  now  concede  that  de  novo  a 
more  fair  procedure  should  have  been  de- 
signed.*" One  shudders  at  the  thought  of  the 
arbitrary  governing  that  now  might  be  our 
heritage  If  Judges,  year  after  year,  decade 
after  decade,  had  been  overly  Impressed  by 
the  due-process  expertness  of  Governments' 
advocates. 

Third.  Procedure  the  kind  of  proced-.ire 
that  Is  used  to  deprive  people  of  life,  liberty 
and  property)  is  peculiarly  a  lawyers  topic 
In  other  fields  there  are  businessmen  and 
churchmen  and  doctors  and  engineers  for 
whom  lawyers  speak.  Those  pe<./ple  can  be 
concerned  with  procedure,  but  even  when 
substance  is  deeply  affected  (as  in  the  com- 
mitment of  Juvenile  delinquents  or  the  men- 
tally ill,  say)  the  legal  profession  does  not 
forfeit  Its  eminence 

In  tvplcal  cases,  however,  lawyers  for  the 
man  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
may  share  too  little  of  their  whole  profes- 
slon"s  lore:  lawyers  for  the  Government,  too 
much.  Should  not  courts  insure  a  better  bal- 
ance by  seeking  from  the  profession  aids  to 
wisdom  that  the  bar  as  a  whole  (lawyers 
and  professors)  could  provide? 

The  best  discussion  of  extra  manpower 
that  I  know  Is  Karl  Llewellyn"s;  and  his  com- 
ments on  the  lower  courts  and  counsel,  the 
Judge's  law  clerk,  and  outside  experts  merit 
attention.*"  I  wish  he  himself  had  given 
more  attention  to  the  amicus  brief.  "|R]e- 
questlng  or  Inviting,  on  occasion,  an  amicus 
brief  •  •  •  has  been  little  institutional- 
ized," he  says,  "and  If  Institutionalized  un- 
wisely It  could  turn  into  an  abuse;  but  the 
idea  has  much  merit,  for  occasional  use,  espe- 
cially when  light  is  needed  on  situations 
technical  and  relatively  unfamiliar  to  the 
court." '" 

He  wrote  mostly  of  private  law.  With  re- 
gard to  due-process  law.  for  which  the  bar 
has  a  unique  bent,  should  we  be  so  cautious? 
A  fiood  of  amicus  briefs  might  rub  rawiy  too 
many  sensitive  issues  In  commercial  law,  per- 
haps, or  all  constitutional  law.  But  one  of 
these  days  we  will  have  to  face  up  to  the 
arbitrariness  and  need  for  a  right  to  petition 
and  right  to  be  heard  in  Judicial  lawmak- 
ing,'* and  Is  not  due  process  a  fertile  first 
field  for  experiment  and  expansion? 


"  I  have  been  advised  that  the  Government 
lawyers  responsible  for  arguing  the  Hannah 
case  were  so  set  on  victory  that  they  sougiit 
out  potential  amlcl  (who  were  contemplating 
the  filing  of  a  brief  pxjssibly  like  the  Douglas- 
Black  dissent)  and  persuaded  them  not  to 
file. 

*■  Llewellyn,  "The  Common  Law:  Deciding 
Appeals,"  317-332  (1960).  Some  of  the  most 
objectionable  language  in  the  Court's  Han- 
nah opinion  was  inspired  by  pp.  18  and  35 
of  the  Government's  brief  See  text  preced- 
ing note  10,  supra. 

'-Llewellyn,  "The  Common  Law:  Deciding 
Appeals,"  323  (1960) . 

"^  See  Welntraub,  Judicial  Legislation," 
N.Y.L.J.,  Mar.  19,  1959;  cf  Mitchell  v.  Traicler 
Racer,  Inc.,  362  U.S.  539.  571-672  (1960)  (dis- 
senting opinion);  Wyatt  v.  United  States,  362 
U.S.  626,  535  (1960)  (dissenting  opinion  i; 
NLRB  V  E.  <t  B  Breuir.g  Co..  276  F.  2d  594 
(6th  Cir.  1960(;  George  R  Currie.  "Appellate 
Courts  Use  of  Facts  Outside  of  the  Record  by 
Resort  to  Judicial  Notice  and  Independent 
Investigation,"  1960  Wis.  L   Rev.  39. 
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Why  should  not  lawyers  and  law  profes- 
sors— individually,  for  cUenta,  for  ABA,  AALS, 
ACLU,  and  other  groups,  for  govermnenta — 
articulate  via  amicus  briefs  a  concern  with 
duo  process  procedure  law  that  matches  their 
variously  demonstrated  concerns  with  all 
other  forms  of  procedure  law?  We  have 
taught  ourselves  that  committee  reports  and 
schoUr:y  writings,  alone,  do  not  sufBciently 
influence  lawmakers  and  that  reform  activ- 
ity, to  be  fruitful,  has  to  be  packaged  efB- 
c.ent:y.  For  courts  is  not  the  best  package- 
comparable  to  appearance  at  a  legislative  or 
rulemaking  hearings  or  an  office  conference 
with  legislators  or  administrators — the  ami- 
cus  brie'? 

What  would  such  briefs  add?  The  writers 
could  be  lawyers  whose  interest  was  not  con- 
fined to  1 1 )  this  particular  case,  or  (2)  en- 
suring victory  for  the  Government  in  this 
and  similar  cases.  Their  contribution 
could  reflect  some  of  that  maturing  of  col- 
lective thought  which  perhaps  cannot  be  as- 
sured by  the  Bench  itself."  They  could  test 
counsels'  arguments  for  compliance  with  the 
checklist  (which  thereby  would  become 
sharper,  more  complete,  more  useful).  They 
could  supply  the  breadth  of  view  we  need  to 
expose  privilege  doctrines,  too  pervasive 
criminal  trial  analogies,  and  other  doctrinal 
dead  ends.  Their  Ideas  would  not  be  molded 
to  victory  or  defeat,''  and  their  grand  strat- 
egy less  likely  would  involve  alms  extrane- 
o'os  to  due  process."*  They  could  also  focus 
for  courts'  attention  some  rather  good  Ideas 
in  legal  writings  that  now,  too  often,  are 
entombed.  (In  Hannah  the  opinions  cite 
none  of  the  leading  texts  or  articles  on  cross- 
examination,  and  only  one  of  the  scores  of 
recent  articles  that  discuss  investigating 
committee  procedures.) 

Those  are  potential  gains,  speculative  but 
not  Insignificant.  They  might  call  for  some 
management  planning,  though  by  no  means 
do  I  recommend  any  souped-up,  centrally 
controled.  amicus  brief  filing  body.'"  Free 
enterprise  and  sometimes  even  brashness  are 
to  be  encouraged  (which,  incidentally,  may 
require  for  academic  life  a  vigilance  to  be 
sure  that  young  teachers  do  not  write  ar- 
ticles instead  of  briefs  merely  to  get  their 
publlsh-or-perlsh   credits). 

CONCLfSIOK 

In  short,  the  due-process  process  calls  for 
alertness  as  to  the  deflciences  of  both  doc- 
trine and  mechanics.  It  calls  for  awareness 
that  the  Job  of  whittling  away  at  those  defi- 
ciencies is  too  vast  for  nine  Justices.  Re- 
forms that  a  thousand  others  of  us  must 
effect  are  needed,  and  an  expanded  amicu.s 
tradition  might   be  one  useful  reform. 

The  Justices  bear  some  responsibility. 
When  parties'  briefs  are  insufficient  post- 
ponements can  be  ordered;  and  there  are 
many  precedents  where  the  attorneys  have 
been  directed  to  discuss  Court-framed  ques- 
tions, where  agencies  h.^.ve  been  asked  to  in- 


terpret docviments  or  describe  their  practices, 
where  comments  of  independent  counsel 
have  been  sought.  The  Court  might  even 
impose  soEce  minimum  standards  for  due 
process  advocacy,  to  Insure  that  lawyers  do 
not  ignore  Items  on  a  checklist  or  that  they 
detail  their  quarrels  regarding  fact  (adjudi- 
cative and  legislative;  as  well  as  the  law 
theories  they  espouse.  Especially,  the  Court 
should  not  Jeopardize  Its  own  due  process  by 
restrictive  application  of  its  amicus  rules.* 
It  is  not  a  committee  of  Congress,  and  It 
owes  no  duty  of  graclousness  to  all  advocates 
who  may  wUh  to  file  or  read  statements.  It 
is  part  of  •  the  Government,"  nonetheless. 
and  "to  petition  the  Governnaent"  for  better 
due  process  i  whetlier  or  not  a  first  amend- 
ment right  I  is  a  right  the  Court  surely  should 
encourage  when  its  own  work  might  profit. 
A  final  word  relates  to  social  significance. 
With  respec;  to  procedure  law  In  general,  it 
can  be  argued  that  appellate  coxirts  are  not 
the  best  for  im  for  reform  and  that  reform- 
ers' limited  energies,  therefore,  should  be 
aimed  at  revised  statutes,  revised  regulations, 
revised  court  rules.  That  is  certainly  true 
as  to  civil  procedure  and  a  great  deal  of 
criminal  and  administrative  procedure.  The 
big  regulatory  agencies,  for  example,  rarely 
have  any  due  process  troubles;  and  a  whole 
new  Administrative  Procedure  Act  can  be 
drafted  wlta  only  minor  reference  to  the 
rules  of  due  process. 

There  are  immense  areas  of  government, 
however.  w.Tcre  much  law  is  due  process 
law — where  crucial  statutes,  regulations,  and 
rules  are  either  nonexistent  or  unconstitu- 
tional. Ma.iy  criminal  proceedings,  loyalty- 
sec'ority  prcceedlngs,  mental  health  proceed- 
ings, traffic  court,  juvenile  court,  and  fanaily 
court  proce?dlngs  illustrate  the  point.  The 
officials  engaged  In  those  activities  are  not 
constantly  perturbed  by  due  process  opinions, 
but  there  :s  ample  evidence  that  those  opin- 
ions do  have  an  enormous  impact.* 

Yet  even  more  critical  than  an  impact 
on  admlnis-.ratlon  is  the  impact  on  reform 
it-self.  We  \«nd  to  regard  due  process  opin- 
ions mostly  as  warnings  to  policemen  or 
trial  judges  or  agency  officials — telling  them 
whnt  appelate  courts  won't  let  them  do. 
Those  warnings  themselves  effect  many  re- 
forms. (Eg  .  "We'd  better  change  the  rules, 
because  Olynpus  says  we're  not  supposed  to 
do  that  aiymore")  The  greater  eSect, 
though,  per  ains  to  statutes,  regulations,  and 
rules  that  are  new'  and  more  comprehen- 
sive.'*   Refcrmers  of  those  less  explored  pro- 


"'  Cf.  Hart,  foreword.  "The  Time  Chart  of 
the  Justices."  73  Harv.  L.  Rev.  84  1 1959) . 

'•■  While  preparing  a  mock  petition  for  re- 
hearing In  the  Hannah  case  I  discovered  that 
my  avowed  "concern  for  rationality  In  the 
law  of  due  process"  was  consistent  with 
neither  appellants'  nor  respondents'  alms. 
Both  sides  would  have  opposed  my  suggested 
conclusion.     See   Newman,   supra,    note   7. 

•*■  In  the  cold  war  now  being  waged  on 
desegregation  and  other  racial  Issues  what 
really  are  the  .stakes  in  a  dispute  regarding 
technicalities  of  the  procedure  of  one  not 
very  powerful  Federal  investigatory  agency^ 

'"  Cf.  Freedman.  "Promoting  the  Public 
Welfare:  A  Proposal  for  Establishing  a  Peo- 
ple's Advocate."  43  ABA  J  211  (1957);  Kad- 
Ish.  'Methodology  and  Criteria  In  EKie  Proc- 
ess Adjudication — A  Survey  and  Criticism,'' 
6t3  Yale  L  J  319.  363  n  198  (1957)  (references 
to  "a  research  body  which  would  make  de- 
terniinatlon  of  constitutional  facts";. 


«  Cf.  Knetsch  v.  United  States.  81  S.  Ct. 
132,  137  (1960;  ("Some  point  is  made  In  an 
amicus  cur:ae  brief  of  the  fact  that  ♦  •  • 
( petitioner  1  in  entering  Into  these  armulty 
agreements  relied  on  Individual  ruling  let- 
ters Irsued  by  the  Commissioner  to  other 
tax!  ayers.  This  argument  has  never  been 
advanced  by  petitioners  in  this  case.  Accord- 
ingly, we  have  no  reason  to  pass  upon  it."). 
Would  more  flexibility  on  rehearlngs  be  de- 
slderable?  Cf.  Loulsell  and  Degnan,  "Re- 
hearing in  .American  Appellate  Courts."  44 
Calif..  L.  R?v.  627  (1956).  Generally,  see 
Swisher,  "Tlie  Supreme  Court  and  the  'Mo- 
ment of  truth,'  "  54  Am.  Pol.  Sci.  Rev.  879, 
884  I  1960) . 

•"  T^o  yea.-s  ago,  reviewing  the  Davis  "Ad- 
ministrative Law  Treatise,"  I  stated  that 
"Agency  ru  emakers  and  adjudicators  do 
pay  considerable  attention  to  statutes,  but 
if  iProfess.;,r  Davis  believes  they  are  regularly 
Influenced  by  Supreme  Court  opinions  I  be- 
lieve he  is  mistaken."  Newman.  "The  Lit- 
erature of  Administrative  Law  and  the  New 
Davis  Treatise,"  43  Minn.  L.  Rev.  637,  642 
(1959>,  I  now  believe  that  I  was  mistaken, 
assuming  that  (1)  we  do  not  overly  stress 
the  word  "re?tjlarly."  and  (2)  administrative 
law  includes  the  whole  sweep  of  government 
and  not  merely  those  proceedings  that  are 
the  focus  of  most  law  practice  before  agencies. 


ceedlngs  I  Just  mentioned  (loyalty -security, 
traffic  ociurt.  Juvenile  court,  etc.)  do  not  only 
inquire  "What  mtist  we  avoid  to  keep  the 
new  procedures  constitutional?"  They  also 
ask.  "For  Ideas  as  to  procedure  why  don't 
we  consider  the  due  process  precedent-''" 
And  often  they  add.  "Why  as  a  matter  of 
policy  should  we  require  more  than  due  proc- 
ess requires?  For  the  cases  tell  us  what  Is 
■fair,"  and  who  are  we  to  seek  more  than 
fairness?" '" 

Hannah  v.  Larche.  for  example,  remlnd.s  us 
that  "due  process  embodies  the  differing 
rules  of  falrplay,  which  through  the  years 
have  become  associated  with  differing  types 
of  proceedings."  The  proposals  there  re- 
jected, we  are  told,  "wouJd  make  a  shambles 
of  the  Investigation  and  stifle  the  •  •  • 
gathering  of  facU"  "IT] he  Investigative 
process  could  be  completely  disrupted  •  •  • 
Factfinding  agencies  •  •  •  would  be  diverted 
from  tlielr  legitimate  duties  and  would  be 
plagued  by  the  Injection  of  collateral  Issues 
that  would  make  the  Inve.stlgatlon  Intrr- 
mlnabie." "  Should  reformers  disregard 
those  prestigious  predictions''  Or  Is  It  pof- 
slble  that  the  Court's  inquiry  In  this  single 
case  may  have  greater  effect  on  the  whole 
course  of  Investigatory  reform  than  will  a 
vigorous  decade  of  scholarly  research  and 
writing? 

The  process  of  prescribing  due  process 
thus  may  even  dominate  reform.  Efforts  to 
Improve  Its  effectivensss  could  be  widely  re- 
warding indeed. 
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ExcKRPT  From  "Thi  Federal  LoT.^LTY-SEcu- 

RITT      PRCXJRAM.  "      BY      ElEANOB      Bo.NTE(  OU, 
COENELL  UNIVERSITT  PrESS    (  195J  )  .   AT  PACES 

234;    235-236 

Prom  these  conftL«ing  and  conflicting 
opinions  one  can  only  conclude  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  facing  the  ugly  reality  that  there 
may  be  a  threat  on  the  one  hand  to  our  se- 
curity, and  on  the  other,  to  our  freedoms, 
has  presented  very  difficult  problems  to  the 
courts  as  well  as  to  all  of  us.  Even  the  im- 
mediate practical  effect  of  the  Court's  deci- 
sion on  the  loyalty  and  security  programs 
remains  In  doubt.  •  •  •  So  far  no  doors 
have  been  closed  and  locked  by  decisions  In 
the  courts,  and  they  never  can  be  so  long 
as  the  courts  continue  to  exercise  their 
function  of  weighing  conflicting  interests 
Obviously  the  balance  of  the  scales  Is  sub- 
ject to  change.  There  are  a  number  of  paths. 
as  yet  untrodden,  which  may  lead  from 
loyalty-security  cases  to  the  courts.  When 
and  If  new  cases  Involving  different  Issues 
come  before  them,  the  Justices  will  un- 
doubtedly continue  to  pay  great  respect  to 
the  Judgment  of  the  Congress  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive, but  It  seems  unlikely  that  they  will 
abandon  the  position  that  the  conditions 
Imposed  upon  those  who  seek  to  gain  or  hold 
Government  emplojrment  must  be  reason- 
able not  arbitrary.  •  •  •  Already  there  arc 
signs  that  the  coiu-ts  will  not  permit  them- 
selves to  be  barred  from  consideration  of  the 
real  Issues  before  them  by  the  device  of 
placing  upon  them  the  label  "security."  •  •  • 

Obviously  no  one  can  now  prophesy  the 
course  which  the  courts  will  finally  take. 
Their  exact  direction  may  depend  on  such 
extraneous  matters  as  chancre  of  personnel. 
As  time  goes  on.  however,  they  will  surely 
have  a  clearer  understanding  than  is  now- 
possible  of  the  meaning  of  this  new  concept 
of  security  and  of  the  role  it  Is  playing  In 
the  shaping  of  our  Institutions.  Perhaps 
they  will  find  that  they  are  not  really  being 
asked  to  choose  between  the  conflicting  in- 


'"  For  a  Biiggestlon  that  officials  sometimes 
are  afraid  to  recognize  more  right.s  than  due 
process  demands  see  Rourke,  'Law  Enforce- 
ment Through  Publicity,"  24  U.  Chi  L.  Rev. 
225.  253  n.  108  (1957). 

"  363  U.S.  at  442-444. 


terests  of  individual  freedom  and  national 
security  but  are  dea  ing  with  different  as- 
pects of  the  larger  prx  biem  of  national  secu- 
rity. They  may  then  decide  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  traditional  freedoms  and  our 
traditional  respect  fo-  fairness  Is  as  neces- 
sary to  our  safety  as  a  free  nation,  as  are 
the  forging  oif  secret  weapons  and  the  raising 
of  armies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  I 
oppose  the  bill  as  it  comes  before  us  to- 
day— under  su.spen.s.on  procedures  which 
permit  no  amendmtni  or  adequate  time 
for  debate — in  the  hope  that  we  may 
continue  to  find  way>,  thiouKh  flexibihty. 
Imagination  and  pDcedural  experimen- 
tation, to  insure  thct  in  the  land  of  the 
free  we  can  have  b)th  security  against 
internal  threats,  ard  the  guarantee  of 
individual  freedom. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  RoosEviLT). 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
this  bill  was  called  on  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar on  August  20  !  object-ed  to  its  pas- 
sage because  I  thouzht  there  were  seri- 
ous objections  to  the  bill  Now  it  is 
before  lus  under  a  jjrocedure  that  pre- 
vents ameiidments. 

After  further  consideration  I  have  con- 
cluded that  adoption  of  H.R.  12082  would 
be  a  serious  error,  unless  some  amend- 
ments were  adoptee.  The  Membei's  of 
this  House  .should  be  alerted  to  the  in- 
firmities and  daiigeis  of  this  legislation. 

Briefly  stat<^d,  H.R.  12082  would  amend 
the  Internal  St'cunty  Act  of  1950  by  re- 
quiring a  full  field  investigation  prior 
to  the  employmeiit  of  any  person  by  the 
National  Security  A?ency.  and  by  giving 
the  Secretary  of  I>'fense  the  power  to 
summarily  terminat?  the  employment  of 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Agency 
whenever  he  deems  such  action  to  be  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States,  and 
when  he  has  detemuned  that  the  ordi- 
nary procedures  for  erminating  employ- 
ment cannot  be  invoked  consistently 
with  national  .security.  Under  this  leg- 
i.siation  i^uch  action  by  the  Secretary 
would  be  final  and  unreviewable. 

I  do  not  of  course  question  the  sensi- 
tivity of  the  Natior.al  Security  Agency 
nor  the  need  for  li?gislation  clarifying 
and  strengthening  the  Agency's  secu- 
rity procedures.  This  need  was  shown 
when,  in  June  of  19o0.  two  employees  of 
the  Agency  defected  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

One  part  of  H.R.  12082  provides  for  a 
full  field  investigat  on  before  a  person 
may  be  employed  by  the  National  Se- 
curity Agency.  No  objection  can  be 
made  to  this  provision.  But  what  can 
and  should  be  objected  to  are  those  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  which  give  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  complete  and  arbitrai'y 
power  to  discharge  an  Agency  officer  or 
employee  whenever  the  Secretary  thinks 
it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  do  so  with- 
out granting  the  emi^loyee  a  hearing,  the 
right  to  confront  his  accusers,  the  right 
of  appeal,  or  even  the  right  to  know  the 
nature  of  thp  charges  which  have  led  to 
his  dismissal.  The  bill  does  state  that 
such  dismi-ssal  can  cnly  take  place  when 
the  Secretary  has  determined  that  the 
ordinary  procedures  for  terminating  em- 
ployment cannot  be  invoked  consistently 
with  national  secu -ity.  But  the  bill 
provides  no  standards  to  guide  the  Sec- 


retary in  making  such  a  determination, 

and  his  judgment  on  this  matter  is  final. 
Not  long  ago  the  Supreme  Court  had 
occasion  -x)  comment  on  proceedings  of 
this  type  in  Greene  against  McEIroy  a 
case  iif  which  the  Department  of  De- 
fense had  revoked  the  security  clearance 
of  a  man  under  the  industrial  security 
program  without  having  granted  him  an 
opportunity  to  confront  and  cross-exam- 
ine his  accusers.  The  Supreme  Court 
said  this  regarding  such  procedures: 

Certain  principles  have  remained  relatively 
immutable  in  our  Jurisprudence.  One  of 
these  is  that  where  governmental  action 
seriously  injures  an  individual  and  the  rea- 
sonab.eness  of  the  action  depends  on  fact- 
findings, the  evidence  used  to  prove  the 
Government's  case  must  be  disclosed  to  the 
Individual  so  that  he  has  an  opportunity  to 
show  that  it  Is  untrue.  While  this  is  Im- 
portant in  the  case  of  documentary  evidence, 
It  is  even  more  Important  where  the  evidence 
consists  of  the  testimony  of  Indlvidiials 
whose  memory  might  be  faulty  or  who.  in 
fact  might  be  perjurers  or  persons  motivated 
by  malice,  vtndlctiveness.  mtolerance.  preju- 
dice, or  jealousy.  We  have  formalized  these 
protections  in  the  requirements  of  con- 
frontation and  cross-examination.  They 
have  ancient  roots.  They  find  expression  In 
the   sixth    amendment. 

H.R.  12082  goes  much  further  than  the 
action  of  which  the  Supreme  Court  spoke 
since  it  not  only  denies  suspected  em- 
ployees the  right  to  face  their  accusers, 
but  it  eliminates  all  hearings  and.  there- 
fore, all  possibility  of  defending  against 
unknown  accusations.  In  addition  it 
denies  the  discharged  employee  the  basic 
right  to  app>eal  and  even  the  right  to 
know  the  nature  of  the  charges  made 
against  him. 

BOARD      SETTJP      not      EVEN      REQtJiRED      TO      PASS 
ON  OR  MAKE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Supporters  of  this  bill  will  argue,  no 
doubt,  that  although  the  procedures  it 
establishes  are  harsh  and  extraordinary 
they  are  warranted  and  indeed  required 
by  the  demands  of  national  security. 
Perhaps  this  is  so.  but  before  such  un- 
usual power  is  granted,  the  Members  of 
this  House  should  be  convinced  that 
national  security  not  only  demands  such 
drastic  legislation,  but  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  evolve  procedures  ■which  will 
equally  protect  national  secui-ity  and  at 
the  same  time  be  con.sonant  with  tra- 
ditional American  notions  of  fairplay. 
I  do  not  believe  that  such  is  the  case. 

Why,  for  example,  cannot  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  be  equally  pro- 
tected by  granting  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense power  to  suspend  temporarily  a 
person  suspected  of  being  a  security  risk, 
or  to  shift  such  a  person  to  a  nonsensi- 
tive  position  within  the  Agency  pend- 
ing a  final  determination  of  his  fitness? 
Under  such  an  arrangement  this  final 
detennination  could  then  be  made  in  the 
ordinary  fashion  with  the  employee  be- 
ing informed  of  the  nature  of  the  chai'ges 
against  him  and  having  an  opportunity 
to  respond  to  such  charges.  In  the 
meantime  the  Government  would  be  pi'O- 
tected  becau.se  the  employee  would  be 
denied  access  to  classified  information 
pending  his  final  clearance.  That  such 
an  arrangement  is  feasible  is  actually 
suggested  by  the  bill  as  it  now  stands 
since  one  of  its  sections  provides  that 
conditional  appointments  can  be  made 


by  the  Secretary  to  positions  without 
access  to  sensi'.ive  cryptologic  informa- 
tion F>ending  the  completion  of  the  full 
field  investigat:.ons  required  by  the  bill. 

Why,  too.  cannot  an  Agency  employee 
having  been  di5<;hareed  and  thereby  re- 
moved from  access  to  sensitive  informa- 
tion be  allowe<l  to  know  the  charges 
which  have  led  to  his  dismissal  and  be 
allowed  to  appeal  without  national  secu- 
rity being  endangered? 

I  merely  offer  these  suggestions  tenta- 
tively. The  im{)ortant  poiiit  to  be  made 
now  is  that  legislation  which  enables  a 
man  to  be  thnjwn  out  of  hi,s  job  and 
branded  a  security  risk  without  affoid- 
ing  him  such  fundamental  rights  as  a 
hearing  or  an  appeal  should  not  be  en- 
acted without  lull  hearing  and  debate 
and  without  a  consideration  of  alterna- 
tive ixissibilities. 

I  regret  that  this  measure  must  be 
considered  in  this  fashion  today  and 
I  express  the  hope  that  the  other  body 
will  either  amend  it  or  reconsider  it 
next  year. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  SE>eaker.  I  am  opposed  to  this 
bill,  H.R.  12082,  being  considered  imder 
suspension  of  the  rules.  I  would  have 
at  least  two  amendments  to  the  measure 
which  I  would  offer  were  this  bill  on 
the  floor  being  considered  under  a  rule. 
However,  I  think  certain  facts  regard- 
ing this  bill  should  be  made  clear.  This 
bill  does  not  even  provide  minimum  due 
process.  It  does  not  provide  for  appeal. 
It  does  not  provide  for  a  hearing.  1 
think  that  a  bill  involving  fundamental 
questions  as  to  the  right  of  the  Govern- 
ment under  circumstances  like  this 
should  be  afforded  ample  time  for  de- 
bate. I  may  say  I  do  not  feel  anywhere 
near  as  strongly  about  this  bill  as  I  do 
about  the  next  bill  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  impact  of  this  bill  in  terms  of 
numbers  of  individuals  who  might  be 
involved  is  relatively  very  small. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  coixsumed 
1  minute. 

Mr.  LINDSAY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  30  seconds. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  In  view  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, since  no  amendments  may 
be  offered  and  the  debate  is  so  limited. 
I  would  be  constrained  to  vote  against 
this  bill  should  we  have  a  rollcall  vote 
on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan   I  Mr.  Johan- 

SENJ. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time.  3  minutes, 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  is  recognized 
for  8  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  fi'om  Pennsylvania 
for  the  additional  time,  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  yielding 
to  me. 

It  could  be  said.  I  suppose,  that  this 
legislation — and  I  rise,  of  course,  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  12082— represents  an  effort 
to  lock  the  barn  door  after  the  hoi'se  is 
stolen  insofar  as  it  is  unfortimately  not 
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retroactively  beneficial  in  respect  to  the 
Martin  and  Mitchell  cases.  But  I  re- 
mind the  House  that  there  are  other 
barn  doors  and  other  locks  that  are  des- 
perately needed,  and  it  is  to  furnish 
those  locks  with  respect  to  sensitive 
agencies  that  this  legislation  has  been 
voted  out  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 

I  want  particularly  to  stress  the  fact, 
a^;  a  minority  member  of  the  committee, 
that  this  was  a  unanimous  vote  and 
that  it  does  have  the  complete  support 
of  the  membership  of  the  committee. 

In  view  of  the  emphasis  that  has  been 
made  by  the  critics  of  this  legislation  re- 
specting section  403ia>  relating  to 
termination  of  employment,  I  should  like 
to  set  the  record  straight  jy  reading  tlie 
provisions  of  this  section. 

It  reads ; 

Sec  403.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section  14 
of  the  Act  of  June  27,  1944.  chapter  287,  as 
amended  (5  U.S  C.  863  i ,  section  1  of  the  Act 
of  .\ug-ust  26,  1950.  ch.apter  803.  as  amended 
1 5  U.S.C.  22-1).  or  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  Secretary  may  terminate  the  em- 
ployment of  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Ager.cy  whenever  he  considers  that  action  U5 
be  in  the  Interest  of  the  United  States,  and 
he  determines  that  the  procedures  prescribed 
m  other  provisions  of  law  that  authorize  the 
termination  of  the  employment  of  that  officer 
or  employeo  cannot  be  invoked  consistently 
with  the  national  security.  Such  a  deter- 
mination Is  final. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  pomt? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Under  present  law- 
does  not  the  head  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  and  the  head  of  the 
Atomic  Elnergy  Commission  have  the 
same  right  to  dismiss  summarily? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  The  gentleman,  of 
course,  is  correct,  and  that  point  was 
stressed  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  And  is  not  NASA  as 
sensitive  as,  if  not  more  sensitive  than 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  or  the 
Central  Intellitrence  Agency 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it:  but  I  should  like  to  stress  the 
fact  that  the  e.xercise  of  the  preroga- 
tive of  summary  dismissal  does  not  rep- 
resent the  only  or  even  the  customary' 
procedure  for  termination  of  employ- 
ment of  personnel.  It  is  a  reservation  of 
discretionary  authority  in  thor.e  cases 
in  which  the  Secretary  specifically  de- 
termines that  It  is  not  in  the  Interest  of 
national  security  that  those  procedures 
be  followed. 

Mr,  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOH.ANSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COHEL.AN.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman can  tell  me  the  standards  the 
Secretary  has  been  directed  to  employ 
in  making  such  determination? 

Mr.  JOHANiEN.  The  basic  standard 
that  is  set  forth  in  this  legislation  is 
the  m.atter  uf  the  interest  and  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  yield 
further   at   the  moment. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
if  we  are  going  to  have  effective  safe- 
guarding of  national  security  and  the 
secrets  that  involve  national  security, 
there  must,  of  course,  be  discretionary 


authority  vtsted  in  certain  specified  in- 
dividuals. The  alternative,  of  course,  is 
to  handcult  and  shackle  them  in  in- 
stances in  w  hich  clearly  the  security  of 
the  Nation  is  involved  if  the  normal  and 
standard  procedure  were  to  be  followed. 

It  seems  tJ  me  the  gentlemen  who  are 
opposing  this  bill  are  fighting  a  14-year- 
old  battle.  This  same  issue  was  resolved 
in  connection  with  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  in  connection  with  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and  they 
are  now  try.ng  to  win  a  battle  which  I 
think  has  b?en  fought  not  only  on  the 
floor  of  the  ]iou"'e  but  a  battle  which  has 
DPen  fought  in  the  courts  and  in  which 
the  risht  and  necessity  of  this  sort  of 
authority  hf,s  been  abundantly  asserted. 

I  should  like  to  stress  aga  n — and  I 
have  no  hcpe  of  matching  the  ability 
and  the  eloc  ucnce  with  which  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  has  stressed  the 
point — that  what  is  being  claimed  by 
opponents  cf  this  bill  is  an  alleged  legal 
right  to  hav-e  access  either  to  employ- 
ment by  thi;  .Agency  or  to  have  access  to 
secrets  tha  involve  the  basic  secin-ity 
of  the  United  States.  Of  course,  we 
come  down  to  a  question  of  how  far  we 
can  allow  unrestricted  freedom  to  be  used 
by  the  enemies  of  freedom  to  destroy 
freedom  itself.  Certainly  that  must  be 
preserved  tc  the  Government,  and  I  know 
of  no  way  it  can  be  preserved  without 
giving  the  official  agents  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  right  to  exercise  discretion 
when  clear' y  in  their  judgment  and  on 
the  basis  cf  the  facts  known  to  them 
it  is  obvious  that  normal  procedures  can- 
not be  folk  wed  consonant  with  the  na- 
tional secuiity. 

Mr.  GRIi""FIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman fror.i  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  wish  to  commend 
my  colleague  from  Michigan  for  his 
work  on  this  legislation  and  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks. 

I  was  interested  in  the  theory  and 
argument  pre.sented  by  the  first  gentle- 
man from  California  Mr.  Cohelan],  for 
whom  I  ha'-e  a  high  regard.  He  argued 
that  constii  utional  protections  afforded 
to  "rights  '  should  now  be  extended  to 
mere  "■privileges."  This  is  an  interest- 
ing academic  theory  and  perhaps  it 
should  be  debated  at  great  length.  But 
It  IS  a  new  and  far-reaching  concept.  In 
attempting  to  make  such  an  extension, 
I  suggest  tnat  my  colleagues  not  start 
with  the  National  Security  Agency  or 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  Let 
them  make  .his  kind  of  an  argument  first 
with  respect  to  Guvernment  employees 
in  areas  wh.ch  do  not  involve  the  secrets 
of  our  Govemment, 

Mr.  JOH.ANSEN.  I  concur  in  what 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has  said. 
Certainly  tl  is  may  be  a  very  interesting 
academic  qiestion  to  argue  out  behind 
the  Communist  barbed  wire  and  in  Com- 
munist cop.centration  camps  if  we  do 
not  provide  the  necessai-y  security  for 
this  country. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Michigan,  that  the  due- 
process  question  is  by  no  means  aca- 
demic. Tliere  must  be,  and  there  are 
ways,  a.s  cited  by  Prof.  Frank  Newman 


and  many  othei  authorities  in  this  field 
that  appropriate  due-process  procedures 
can  be  worked  3ut  within  the  program.s 
of    all    agcncie;,    including    the    highly 
sensitive  Natioiial  Security  Agency. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yitlc  ? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  lo'va. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  notice  that  two  more 
Russian  spies,  or  whatever  you  want  to 
call  them,  havt  been  rooted  out  of  the 
United  Nation.s.  And  I  notice  announce- 
ment of  this  spy  activity  did  not  come 
from  Attorney  General  Kennedy  until 
after  the  phoi  y  UN.  bond  issue  was 
safely  pa.s.sed. 

Mr,  JOHANSEN.  I  was  impressed 
with  the  timing,  too. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  if  this  bill  will  do  anything  to  help 
root  espionage  agents  out  of  the  United 
Nations? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  This  bill  does  not 
address  it.self  to  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  GROSS      I  am  sorry  it  does  not. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Unfortunately,  we 
cannot  resolve  all  the  problems  in  one 
bill. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  the  time  on  this  side 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Ryan  1 . 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr,  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  H  R.  12082.  Rath- 
er than  this  being  a  14-year-old  battle, 
as  the  previous  .'ipeaker,  our  colleague 
from  Michigan,  suggested,  this  is  a  cen- 
turies-old battle.  One  hundred  and 
seventy-five  years  ago  today  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  was  ap- 
proved and  signed  by  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  Civil  hberties  were  des- 
tined to  gain  further  protection  throuKh 
the  adoption  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Yet, 
the  battle  has  continued  through  the 
years. 

There  are  fundamental  constitutional 
questions  involved  in  any  procedure 
which  would  give  the  power  of  summary 
dismissal  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
That  is  what  this  bill  does.  It  is  brouglu 
before  us  under  a  procedure  under  which 
we  cannot  offer  amendments. 

H.R.  12082  will  permit  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  fire  employees  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  if  he.  and  he 
alone,  decides  that  an  employee  is  a  pos- 
sible danger  to  "the  national  security." 
This  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  broad  and  very 
vague  standard. 

Section  403  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  summarily  to 
terminate  the  services  of  Agency  em- 
ployees "whenever  he  considers  that  ac- 
tion to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States"  and  that  procedures  prescribed 
in  other  provisions  of  law  providing  for 
such  cases  cannot  be  invoked  "con.sist- 
ently  with  the  national  security."  The 
section  provides  that  "such  a  determina- 
tion is  final." 

This  bill  attempts  to  throw  a  sop  to 
the  employee  v  ho  finds  himself  thrown 
out  of  a  job  for  reasons  entirely  unknown 
and  unknowable;  he  is  told  that  he  may 
go  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
present  himself  for  other  Government 
employment.  Branded  under  the  proce- 
dures of  this  bill  as  unfit  to  handle  his 
country's     interests,     what     would     his 
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chances  be  of  gettinj;  other  Government 
employment?  How  \v0uld  he  explain  the 
.'^lluallon  to  a  prosi)ective  private  em- 
ployer? 

According  to  the  committee  report, 
this  bill  is  before  us  I iecau.se  of  tAo  duoi- 
ous  characters  emplc  ycd  by  tlie  National 
Security  Agency  who  suddenly  disap- 
peared into  Russia.  I  fail  to  see  how  this 
would  have  been  prevented  even  if  this 
bill  were  law. 

On  September  4  I  iwinted  out  that 
this  bill  does  violence  to  constitutional 
concepts  and  deprives  U.S.  citizens  of  due 
process  of  law.  It  gives  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  the  authority  to  fire  any  em- 
ployee of  the  National  Security  Agency 
without  a  hearinp,  vithout  the  right  of 
cross  examination,  \.ithout  the  right  to 
have  any  informatio.i  against  him.  with- 
out the  right  to  appeal,  and  without 
even  the  right  to  know  why  he  is  being 
fired. 

I  suggest  that  thi;;  propo.sal  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  due-process  provision-s 
of  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights.  I 
believe  that  the  debate  on  the  floor  today 
Is  part  of  the  battle  which  has  gone  on 
for  centuries  and  ti  hich  will  continue, 
but  we  must  at  all  times  be  vigilant  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  individual 

The  SPEAKER  oro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  that  the 
Hou.se  suspend  the  r  jles  and  pass  the  bill 
H.R.  12082. 

The  question  was  taken, 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  pres<'nt,  and  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pio  tempore.  Further 
proceedings  on  this  matter  will  go  over 
until  Wednesday  ncKt. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  point  of  order  that  a  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

Mr,  HALL,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  arise  in 
support  of  H.R.  120H2  and  H.R.  11363.  I 
believe  I  happen  to  be  the  only  member 
present  on  the  floor  at  this  moment  of  a 
.special  subcommitt-^e  appointed  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Anned 
Services  Committee  to  look  into  and  be 
briefed  on  the  NSA  recently.  The  sub- 
committee was  ch£ired  by  Hon  Clyde 
Doyle,  of  California,  and  Hon.  Charles 
E,  Bennett,  of  Floricia.  also  served.  This 
was  in  connection  with  the  expansion  of 
construction  and  personnel  at  NSA  head- 
quarters. After  an  exhaustive  briefing 
and  tour.  I  personally  was  convinced  and 
have  withdrawn  all  objection  in  the  in- 
terest of  our  Nation  s  security.  P\irther. 
Mr.  Speaker,  based  on  this  and  other 
Armed  Services  Committee  experiences, 
I  am  certain  this  bcdy  should  pass  these 
legislative  bills  today. 

In  addition — 

First.  I  am  working  on,  and  have  been 
considering  and  perfecting  for  over  16 
months,  a  bill  to  t:-uly  outlaw  commu- 
nism in  the  Unitec  States  of  America. 
The  FBI  and  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committtc  are  aware  of  this. 
We  are  not  dealing  with  rights,  but  privi- 
leged information  pertinent  to  our  secu- 
rity in  tiTing  times  As  a  citizen,  Army 
Reserve  officer,  and  legislator  who  is  fully 


cognizant  of  the  pressure  for  personal 
and  civil  rights  in  this  day  and  age.  I  am 
even  mure  certain  we  should  secure  our- 
selves in  every  manner  possible.  We 
have  had  example  enough  of  escapes  with 
vital  information  a:-d  defection. 

Second.  The  memlxrs.  and  myself  in 
particular,  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittt-e  ha\e  probably  seen  more  classi- 
fied equipment  and  been  exposed  to  more 
classified  constnaction — from  communi- 
cations through  tclemetiT  than  most 
Membei-s.  The  conclusion  is  inescapable, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  protect  such  in- 
formation through  cnilian  contractors 
and  others  and  put  "teeth  '  in  our  action. 

Finally,  and  generally,  the  "Franken- 
stein" of  civil  service  tenure,  due  proc- 
ess, and  lesuiing  over  backwards  to  pro- 
tect F>ersons  and  minority  groups  from 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  must  stop,  or  we  may  in  fact  lose 
our  representative  government.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  there  is  naught  wrong 
with  our  system  of  government,  or  bu- 
reaus therein;  that  the  granted  ability 
of  our  department  heads  or  managers 
(directors,  and  so  forth)  to  "fire,"  any 
throe  employees  per  year,  would  not  cine. 
Of  course  in  this  area  "due  process"  could 
and  should  ensue. 

I  hope  our  colleagues  think  deeply  as 
to  the  security  needs  in  a  country  where 
enemy  agents  can  Live  and  serve  infa- 
mously on  our  magazines,  news  mediums, 
and  other  disclosures.  Let  us  recall  what 
Adm.  H.  Rlckovcr,  U.S.  Na\T,  retired, 
pointed  out  about  the  toy,  but  dimension- 
built,  submarines,  compared  to  our  Na- 
tion's FBM — ANP — submarines — Polaris, 
It  is  later  than  we  realize. 


PROTECTION  OF  CLASSIFIED 
INFORMATION 

Mr.  WILLIS.  M:  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  iHR, 
11 363  >  to  amend  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  195iO  to  pro\ide  for  the  protection 
of  cla-ssified  information  relea.sed  to  or 
within  U  S,  industry,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  committ-ee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Br  it  rnarted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrpresentatii^s  of  the  UnHed  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled .  That  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
title; 

"rm-E  m — industeial  secirity   progeam 
"Regulations 

"Sec.  301,  Under  such  regiilations  as  the 
President  may  prescribe,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  m..^y  prescribe  such  uniform  regula- 
tions, standards,  restrictiuns,  and  other  safe- 
guards as  he  considers  necessary  to  protect 
classified  Information  released  to  or  within 
any  industrial,  educational,  or  research  or- 
ganization. Institution,  enterprise,  or  other 
legal  entity,  located  in  the  United  States, 
whether  or  not  operated  for  profit  (here- 
after in  this  title  referred  to  as  'United  States 
Industry') ,  Including  procedures  for  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  authorizations  for  ac- 
cess to  classified  information  so  released 
The  stand.^rd  for  determining  eligibility  for 
authorization  for  access  to  classified  Informa- 
tion pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  that  the 
granting  or  continuing  of  access  authorlza- 
Uou  Is  clearly  consistent  with  the  national 
interest. 


"Personal  appearance  procedures 

"Sec,  302,  Except  in  cases  where  the  Secre- 
tary personally  determines  that  such  proce- 
dures cannot  be  employed  consistently  with 
the  national  security,  in  which  event  the 
Secretary  will  personally  make  the  determi- 
nation to  deny  or  revoke  access  authoriza- 
tion, an  authorization  for  access  to  classified 
information  by  an  Individual  (hereafter  in 
this  title  referred  to  as  'applicant') .  employed 
In  United  States  Industry  whose  employment 
Involves  access  to  classified  information  m,ay 
not  be  finally  denied  or  revoked  unless  the 
applicant  has  been  given — 

"(1)  a  written  statement  of  reasons  for 
the  denial  or  revocation  stated  as  comprehen- 
sively and  detailed  as  the  national  security 
will  pemiii; 

"(2)  an  opportunity  after  he  has  replied  in 
writing  within  a  reasonable  time  under  oath 
or  affirmation  in  f>pecific  detail  to  the  state- 
ment of  reasons,  for  a  personal  appearance 
proceeding  at  which  time  he  may  present  evi- 
dence In  his  own  behalf; 

"(3)  a  reasonable  tinie  to  prepare  for  the 
proceeding; 

"(4)  The  opportunity  to  be  represented  by 
counsel;  and 

"(5)  a  written  notice  advising  him  of  final 
action  which.  If  adverse,  shall  specify 
whether  the  Secretary  has  found  for  or 
against  him  with  respect  to  each  allegation 
in  the  statement  of  reasons. 

With  respect  to  matters,  other  than  t.hose 
relating  to  the  characterization  in  the  state- 
ment of  reasons  of  any  organization  or  in- 
dividual other  than  the  applicant,  which  he 
controverts  in  his  reply,  the  applicant  shall 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  inspect  any  docu- 
mentary evidence  or  cross-examine  either 
orally  or  through  written  Interrogatories  any 
witness  pro'vldlng  Eidverse  information  upon 
which  the  Secretary  may  rely  In  reaching  a 
final  determination  to  deny  or  revoke  the  au- 
thorization for  access  to  classified  informa- 
tion. However,  documentary  evidence  which 
has  been  classified,  and  information  supplied 
by  Informants  may  be  received  and  con- 
sidered without  an  opportunity  for  inspec- 
tion or  cross-examination  if  the  applicant  is 
given  a  summary  of  such  evidence  or  In- 
formation which  is  as  comprehensive  and 
detailed  as  the  national  security  will  permit 
and,  in  the  case  of  information  supplied  by 
an  informant,  the  Informant  is  one — 

"(1)  who  is  Identified  but  who  cannot  be 
brought  forward  because  of  death,  serious  ill- 
ness, or  for  similar  cause;  or 

"(2)  who  cannot,  for  reasons  determined 
by  the  Secretary^  to  be  good  and  stilBcient,  be 
either  identified  or  cross-examined;  or 

"(3)  whose  identity  cannot  be  revealed,  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  head  of  the  Department 
supplying  such  Informant,  without  substan- 
tial harm  to  the  national  interest. 

Nothing  contained  in  this  title  shall  be 
deemed  to  supi>ort  a  demand  by  an  applicant 
to  inspect  or  have  access  to  the  Investigative 
reports  of  any  agency  of  the  Government. 

"Compulsory  process 

"Sec  303.  Under  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  the  Secretary  (or  his 
designee  for  such  purpose)  shall  have  power 
to  issue,  and  In  his  discretion  for  good  cause 
shown,  shall  Issue,  process  to  compel  wit- 
nesses to  appear  and  testify  or  produce  evi- 
dence in  a  personal  appearance  proceed- 
ing under  section  302  Any  process  so 
issxied  may  run  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions,  including  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Any  person  who  willfully 
neglects  or  refuses  to  appear,  or  refuses  to 
qualify  as  a  witness,  or  to  testify  or  produce 
evidence  In  obedience  to  any  process  duly 
issued  under  tbls  section,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $500.  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
six  months,  or  both.  Upon  certification  by 
the  Secretary,  concerning  any  such  neglect, 
refusal,    or    failure    by    any    person,    to    the 
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United  States  attorney  for  any  judicial  dis- 
trict in  which  such  person  resides  or  is  found, 
the  United  States  attorney  shall  proceed 
by  Information  for  the  prosecution  of  such 
person.  The  Secretary  ( or  his  designee  for 
such  purpose  I.  upon  good  cause  shown, 
n^ay  I  1 1  authorize  any  party  to  a  personal 
appearance  proceeding  under  section  302  to 
ob'ain  the  testimony  uf  any  person  by  dep- 
osition upon  oral  examination  or  by  written 
Interrogations,  and  (2i  appoint  any  person 
to  obtain  such  testimony.  Any  person  so 
appointed  shall  have  the  power  to  administer 
oaths. 

"Fees  and  expeiises  for  takuig  evidence 

Sec.  304  The  fees  and  expenses  of  wit- 
nesses subpenaed  or  called  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  apphcant  shall  be  borne  by  the  ap- 
plicant, excepting  that  the  Secretary  may, 
in  accord:ince  with  such  regulations  as  he 
shall  prescribe  provide  that  such  fees  and 
expenses  shall,  under  certain  equitable  cir- 
cumstances and  in  the  interests  of  jiustice, 
be  borne  in  whole  or  In  part  by  the  United 
States.  Witnesses  summoned  or  called  to 
testify  or  produce  evidence  at  a  personal 
appearance  proceeding  are  authorized  travel 
expenses  and  per  diem  in  such  amounts  as 
provided  by  tlie  Standardized  Government 
Travel  Regulations  or  the  Joint  Travel 
Regulations,  as  appropriate.  A  witness 
whose  deposition  is  taken,  and  the  person 
talcing  his  deposition,  is  entitled  to  the  same 
fees  that  are  paid  for  liice  services  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  Any  appropria- 
tion otherwise  available  to  the  agency  con- 
cerned for  procurement  shall  be  available 
for  such  expenses. 

"Reimbur  ernerit  for  lo^s  of  certaiK  earnifg.^ 

"Sec.  305.  The  Secretary  may.  in  accord- 
ance with  such  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, provide  for  the  reimbursement  of  all 
or  any  part  of  a  net  loss  of  earnings  result- 
ing directly  from  the  suspension,  denial,  or 
revocation  of  an  authorization  for  access  to 
classified  information  of  an  applicant,  who, 
at  the  time  of  such  suspension,  denial,  or 
revocation,  was  employed  in  United  States 
Industry  if,  at  a  later  time,  it  has  been 
determined  by  the  Secretary  that  (  1 1  the 
applicant  is  eligible  for  an  access  authoriza- 
tion equivalent  to  that  which  was  suspended, 
denied,  or  revoked,  and  i2)  after  considering 
all  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  under 
which  the  suspension,  denial,  or  revocation 
occurred.  It  Is  fair  and  equitable  that  the 
United  States,  rather  than  the  applicant, 
bear  the  loss  for  which  reimbursem<^nt  is 
to  be  made.  Reimbursement  may  not  exceed 
the  difference  between  the  amount  the  ap- 
plicant would  have  earned  as  an  employee 
of  the  same  employer  had  he  continued  m 
the  same  position  as  that  held  at  the  time 
of  suspension,  denial,  or  revocation  and  his 
interim  earnings  during  the  period  cnm- 
menclng  on  the  date  of  suspension,  denial, 
or  revocation  and  ending  with  the  date  of 
giving'  notice  to  the  applicant  by  regular 
first-class  mail  addressed  to  his  last  known 
address  of  his  eligibility  for  access  authoriza- 
tion. The  authority  conferred  by  this  sec- 
tion may  be  exercised  whether  the  suspen- 
sion, denial,  of  revocation  of  access  author- 
ization directly  causing  the  loss  of  earnings, 
or  the  subsequent  determination  of  eligibil- 
ity, occurred  before  or  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  title.  Any  appropriation 
otherwise  available  to  the  agency  concerned 
foi  procurement  shall  be  available  for  such 
reimbursements. 

"Extension  of  program  by  agreement 
"Sec.  306.  By  agreement  between  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  any  other  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  United  State.s.  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
under  this  title  may  be  extended  to  apply  to 
releases  to  or  within  United  States  industry  of 
classified   Information    which    the   other   de- 


partment or  agency  has  the  responsibility 
for  safegviard  ng.  In  such  cases,  however, 
any  reimbursement  authorized  by  section 
305  of  this  tit  e  shall  be  made  by  the  depart- 
ment  or  ageai'y  concerned. 

'Nonapplicatian  of  Administrative  Procedure 
Act 

■  Sec  307  The  Administrative  Procedure 
Act.  as  amended  (5  U  S.C.  1001  et  seq.)  shall 
not  apply  to  he  tise  or  exercise  of  any  au- 
thority  grant<:d   by   this   title. 

"DefinitUm  of  classified  information 
'Sec  308.  FDr  the  purposes  of  this  title  the 
term  classified  Information'  means  Infonna- 
tion  which.  iC'T  reasons  of  national  security, 
is  specifically  designated  by  a  United  States 
Government  i.gency  for  limited  or  restricted 
dissemination  or  distribution." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demandi'ci'^ 

Mr.  LINDSAY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  .seco  id. 

The  SPE/J<:eR  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objectior.,  a  second  will  be  considered 
a.s  ordered. 

There  wa.'  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  f:om  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Willis] 
will  be  reco?nized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  E;ent!err.an  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Lindsay:  wiJ  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Loui.'!lana  [Mr.  Willis]. 

Mr  WILL:;s.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minttes. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion. H.R.  11363.  deals  with  and  concerns 
our  nationa;  security.  I  would  like  to 
first  explain  the  need  for  this  legislation 
and  then  describe  what  the  bill  provides. 

To  be^in  \vith  it  must  be  realized  that 
about  one-fourth  of  every  procurement 
deftTLsc  dollar  is  allocated  for  classified 
defense  worK.  What  does  this  mean? 
It  means  that  in  the  fabrication  and  con- 
struction of  .some  of  our  most  secret  de- 
fense weapons  hundreds  of  defense  con- 
tract-ors  must  necessarily  have  access  to 
blueprints,  plans,  and  specifications,  and 
all  kinds  of  highly  classified  inlonnation. 
It  means,  in  turn,  that  thousands  of  em- 
ployees mus^  have  access  to  this  classi- 
fied material. 

Who  are  :hose  employees?  I  should 
say  for  the  most  part  and  in  fact  prac- 
tically all  oi  tht-m  are  good,  loyal,  Amer- 
ican citizens  But  the  hitch  is  that  some 
of  them  are  not.  And  who  are  those? 
In  plain  lanruaue  they  are  either  in  fact 
or  would-be  saboteurs  and  "espionneurs." 
I  say  this  because  our  information  is 
that  a  very  large  percentage — some  say 
nearly  50  percent — of  the  Communist 
Party  membership  is  now  concentrated 
in  basic  mdustry.  The  need  and  neces- 
sity for  and  i  he  significance  of  a  security 
program  is.  therefore,  perfectly  appar- 
ent 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  before  us  is  to 
protect  cla:;sified  information  from 
either  willful  or  inadvertent  disclosure, 
and  the  need  for  it  was  suggested  in  the 
case  of  Greer  e  v.  McElroy  (360  U.S.  474) , 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  June 
1959.  In  that  case  the  industrial  secu- 
rity clearanoe  review  program,  which 
had  been  for  several  years  established  in 
the  Defense  Department  was  struck 
down   in   pa.  t.     The  pertinent  part  of 


these  regulations  was  held  invalid  by  the 
Supreme  Court  on  the  ground  that 
neither  the  President  nor  Congress  'spe- 
cifically has  decided  that  the  imposed 
procedures  are  necessary  and  warranted 
and  has  authorized  their  use  " 

In  order  to  plug  the  hole  m  the  dike, 
the  President,  en  February  20.  1960,  is- 
sued Executive  Order  10865  giving  ex- 
press authority  to  certain  departments. 
including  the  Diparimcnt  of  Defense,  to 
issue  regulations  and  prescribe  require- 
ments for  the  safeguarding  of  classified 
information  within  indu.siry. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  therefore,  is 
to  provide  an  express  legislative  authori- 
zation for  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  un- 
der such  regulations  as  the  President 
may  prescribe,  to  establish  such  a  secu- 
rity program. 

The  bill  would  do  this  within  the 
framework  of  our  Constitution 

The  bill  establishes  as  a  standard  that 
access  to  classified  information  shall  be 
authorized  only  when  clearly  consistent 
with  the  national  interests. 

It  sets  forth  the  policies  and  limita- 
tions relating  to  persona!  appearance 
procedures  in  cw^es,  where  a  determina- 
tion may  be  made  to  deny  or  revoke  ac- 
cess to  classiflec  information  by  individ- 
uals employed  m  industry  whose  employ- 
ment involves  such  access. 

Under  normal  procedure  an  individual 
whose  employment  involves  acce.ss  could 
not  be  denied  it  or  his  acce.ss  to  it  could 
not  be  revoked  without  a  personal  ap- 
pearance procedure. 

And  under  normal  proccclurt'  a  \\rit- 
ten  statement  of  reasons  for  the  denial 
or  revocation  would  have  to  be  given  to 
him:  he  would  l^e  given  a  right  to  reply. 
He  would  be  given  time  to  prepare  for 
the  proceedings  and  to  be  represented 
by  counsel,  and  he  would  have  the  right 
to  inspect  unclassified  documents  and  to 
confront  and  cross-examine  adverse  wit- 
nesses. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  there  is  en- 
visioned only  one  type  of  exception  to 
the  general  requirements  for  personal 
appearance  procedures  provided  m  the 
bill.  This  situation  would  exist  where 
the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  per.sonally  de- 
termined that  such  procedures  could  not 
be  employed  consistently  with  the  na- 
tional security.  In  this  exceptional  case 
an  individual  would,  nevertheless,  be  en- 
titled to  a  summarj'  of  documentary  evi- 
dence which  has  been  cla.ssified  and  of 
information  supplied  by  infoiTtiants.  but 
he  would  not  be  given  a  right  to  inspect 
such  documents  or  to  confront  the  in- 
formant whose  identity,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  head  of  the  department  supply- 
ing such  informant,  camiot  be  revealed 
without  substantial  haiTn  to  the  na- 
tional interest. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  excep- 
tional situation  I  have  de.scribed  was  in 
substance  the  industrial  security  clear- 
ance program  which  had  been  in  effect 
prior  to  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Greene 
against  McElroy  and  I  emphasize  that 
the  Court  did  not  strike  it  down  on  con- 
stitutional grounds,  but  for  the  reason 
that  neither  the  President  nor  Congress 
specifically  has  decided  that  the  im- 
posed procedures  arc  neces.sary  and  war- 
ranted and  has  authorized  their  use. 
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The  President,  as  I  have  indicated,  has 
so  decided  by  his  Executive  Order  No. 
10865  and  we  are  so  deciding  by  enacting 
this  bill. 

I  repeat  that  th;s  security  program, 
instituted  for  the  protection  of  classified 
infoiTnation.  is  within  the  framework  of 
our  Constitution.  To  say  that  the  Con- 
stitution would  prevent  Congress  to  pass 
a  law  for  the  prote(  tion  of  our  national 
security  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  the 
same  thing  as  to  say  that  the  Constitu- 
tion contains  seeds  for  its  own  destruc- 
tion. Pray  God  thet  we  as  Members  of 
Congress  and  judge.;  as  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  will  never  give  such  a 
construction  to  the  Constitution  whose 
175th  anniversary  we  celebrate  today. 

Mr  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  there? 

Mr.  WILLIS     I  yii'ld  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALTER  I  think  you  can  best 
understand  the  need  for  this  legislation 
when  you  realize  that  there  are  nearly 
26,000  contractors  engaged  in  the  type  of 
work  where  confidential  information 
may  and  does  get  into  their  hands.  In 
that  connection  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  several  days  ago  Tom  Harris. 
one  of  the  lawyers  for  the  AFI^CIO,  and 
one  of  the  best  lawyers  I  have  ever  come 
in  contact  with,  told  me  that  they  had 
not  had  their  attention  called  to  any 
case  where  injury  had  been  done  some- 
body, and  he  concluded  from  that  that 
nobody  was  being  injured  through  the 
operation  of  the  President's  Executive 
order. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  The  gentleman  is  so 
right,  and  for  the  very  reason,  as  I  have 
.said,  that  most  of  these  employees  are 
devoted  American  citizens.  But  that  is 
not  what  this  bill  Ls  intended  to  reach. 
As  I  say.  the  bill  \.-ould  establish  ma- 
chinery where  an  employee  normally  en- 
titled to  access  to  classified  information 
would  have  to  be  denied  the  access,  or 
the  access  he  presently  has  would  have 
to  be  revoked:  normally  imder  the  very 
provisions  of  this  bill — and  this  is  the 
crux  of  the  bill — under  the  personal  ap- 
pearance procedure,  that  individual  be- 
fore he  could  be  denied  access  or  his 
present  access  be  revoked,  would  have 
to  be  given  a  written  statement  of  what 
it  is  all  about.  He  would  be  entitled  to 
a  personal  appearance.  He  would  be 
entitled  to  give  his  reply.  He  would  be 
given  time  to  prepaie  his  defense.  He  is 
given  the  right  to  counsel.  He  is  given 
the  right  to  inspect  records  and  to  cross- 
examine  and  confront  his  accusers,  if 
you  will. 

The  bill  envLsage.s  only  one  situation 
where  the  normal  procedure  cannot  be 
followed;  and  that  i;;  when  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  man  at  the  head  of  all 
of  our  defense  establishments,  person- 
ally determines  that  this  procedure  can- 
not safely  be  emplojed  without  substan- 
tial harm  to  the  national  interests. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  in  this  vital 
small  area  where  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense says,  "We  cannot  follow  the  nor- 
mal procedure.  "  Tliat  wa.s  the  type  of 
litigation  involved  m  Greene  against 
McElroy,  when  the  Supreme  Court 
struck  down  tiie  program  outlined,  not 
because  it  was  unconstitutional  but  be- 
cause, as  tlie  Supreme  Court  said,  it  had 


not  been  shown  that  either  the  President 
or  the  Congress  authorized  it. 

Now  we  say  thai  the  President  has 
moved  forward 

I  may  have  been  in  error  as  to  the  date 
of  the  Executive  order:  it  may  have  been 
1960  instead  of  1961  I  think  I  was  in 
error.  But  President  Eisenhower,  under 
Executive  Order  No.  10865  did  so  au- 
thorize and  by  this  bill  the  Congress  is 
authorizing. 

As  I  say.  in  my  humble  opinion,  the 
procedure  under  this  bill  is  within  the 
framework  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  respectfully  submit 
to  you  that  if  the  Constitution  should  be 
construed  to  prevent  Congress  from 
pa.ssing  a  bill  to  protect  vital  .secrets  in 
the  Interests  of  national  security  then 
the  Constitution  would  contain  seeds  for 
its  own  destruction. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  bill.  I  consider  this  not  only  a  bad 
bill  but  a  dangerous  bill.  I  suppose  it  is 
always  in  times  of  stress  that  it  is  easiest 
for  legislators  and  other  Government 
servants  to  let  down  their  guard  con- 
cerning subjects  of  this  kind.  I  sup- 
pose everybody  who  opposes  this  bill,  or 
the  last  bill,  will  be  accused  by  some 
back  home  of  being  "fuzzy  heads"  or 
'"leftwing"  or  all  the  other  terms  that 
are  thrown  about  so  freely. 

I  think  all  persons  who  are  worried 
about  the  excessive  power  of  a  big  Cen- 
tral Government  ought  to  vote  against 
this  bill,  because  for  the  first  time — un- 
der the  terms  of  this  bill — you  have  the 
Central  Government  in  a  position  where 
it  can  come  between  a  man  and  his  pri- 
vate employment  arbitrarily  and  without 
the  usual  standards  that  are  known  as 
due  process. 

I  do  not  want  anybody  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  from  what  was  said  by 
the  gentleman  who  just  preceded  me.  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis], 
with  whom  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  on  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  for  whom  I  have  the  high- 
est regard,  that  the  Supreme  Court  feels 
that  a  bill  of  this  kind  cannot  stand  the 
test  of  due  process.  In  my  judgment  it 
cannot,  though  others  may  disagree 

Here  you  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  a  position  to  come  into  a  private 
arena  and  say  to  a  company,  "You  fire 
X" — whereas  X  or  the  company  in  the 
last  analysis  may  not  have  any  idea  of 
the  reason  why. 

This  is  a  big  step  in  an  important  bill 
that  could  affect  upward  of  5  million 
Americans. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'.' 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALTER.  The  employer  could 
not  be  instructed  to  fire  an  employee, 
as  the  gentleman  stated.  The  Govern- 
ment informs  the  employer  that  this 
pcr.son  ought  not  to  have  access  to  the 
property  of  the  Government.  That  is 
all  it  does. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  making  the  point.  I  will  com- 
ment on  ihat  by  saying  that  tlie  facts 


and  the  history  of  this  kind  of  procedure 
prove  that  this  is  tantamount  to  saying. 
"You  are  fired."  The  mail  I  have  re- 
ceived from  American  citizens  since  I 
first  objected  to  this  bill  on  the  Consent 
Calendar  indicates  that  these  men  im- 
mediately become  unemployable. 

The  danger  of  this  bill  is  in  the  due 
process  aspects  of  it.  You  would  have 
partial  due  process  as  a  maximum  here. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  or.  in- 
deed, under  the  language  of  this  bill,  of 
any  subordinate,  he  may  be  denied  any 
semblance  of  due  process.  There  js  this 
wonderful  language  in  what  I  call  the 
"however'  clause  on  page  3  of  the  bill 
which  indicates  that  all  documentary 
evidence  which  is  classified  and  all 
charges  by  some  informant  that  are 
not  disclosed  may  be  sealed  off  from 
any  kind  of  confrontation  or  cross- 
examination. 

That  decision  under  this  language  can 
be  made  by  any  subordinate  in  the  great 
governmental  ajiparatus.  This  is  the  real 
danger  of  this  kind  of  program  because 
here  is  where  they  become  corrupted — 
those  people  who  are  so  afraid  to  make 
a  decision  because  they  are  afraid  they 
will  be  attacked  so  they  take  the  easy 
way  out  and  the  poor  fellow  who  is  out 
in  the  hinterlands  of  this  country  in  a 
university  doing  scientific  research  work 
or  in  an  ihdustrial  plant  doing  research 
work  does  not  know  what  has  hit  him, 
because  in  the  last  analysis  the  Govern- 
ment has  the  power  to  say,  "No  informa- 
tion shall  be  given."  Oh,  yes,  we  begin 
by  a  kind  of  limited  due  process  here. 
Yes.  in  the  first  part  of  the  bill  you  will 
see  there  are  certain  safeguards.  But  in 
the  last  analysis,  all  of  this  can  be  wiped 
out  my  the  snap  decision  of  some  bureau- 
crat in  Washington;  and  there  goes  the 
man's  emploj-ment  in  the  private  arena. 

I  say  to  you,  this  kind  of  legislation  is 
what  we  ought  to  be  waiT  of  and  those 
of  us  who  are  concerned  about  the  powers 
of  Central  Government  ought  to  be  par- 
ticularly alarmed. 

Mr.  COHEIJ^N.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman on  the  statement  he  has  just 
made.  In  addition,  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  would  be  good  enough  to  tell 
us.  if  he  can,  how  this  bill  differs  from 
existing  practices  under  the  present  Ex- 
ecutive order? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  will  come  to  that  in 
a  minute. 

I  want  to  make  one  additional  point. 
I  think  those  on  the  majority  side  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  this  bill.  In  the  English 
Parliament  they  have  an  expression. 
They  cry  "shame"  when  the  majority  in 
the  Government  has  done  something 
that  they  ought  to  be  ashamed  of.  This 
legislation  is  actively  pushed  by  the  ad- 
ministration, by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Attorney  General,  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  Democratic  platform  of  1960 
which  said  this: 

We  shall  provide  full  and  fair  hearing  in- 
cluding confrontation  of  the  accuser  to  any 
I>erson  whose  public  or  private  employment 
or  reputation  Is  jeopard ir^d  by  a  loyalty 
or  security  proceeding.  { 
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I  think  we  ouuht  to  remember  that  if 
we  enact  this  bill,  particularly  under  this 
procedure  which  does  not  allow  full 
debate  and  which  does  not  allow  amend- 
ments to  be  offered,  that  we  are  estab- 
lishing a  precedent  which  has  never  in 
history  been  established  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  when  it  comes  to 
the  right  of  employm.ent  of  individuals 
in  the  private  arena. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wil! 
the  gentleman  yield'^ 

Ml-  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  I  want  to  as.sociate 
myself  with  the  gentleman's  remark.'^. 
I  do  not  think  we  have  heard  anything 
in  this  debate  that  shows  the  need  for 
this  kind  of  "big  government,"  as  the 
gentleman  has  put  it.  and  this  invasion 
of  the  rights  of  privately  employed  indi- 
viduals. Nothing,'  has  been  established 
here  to  justify  this  kind  of  superpower. 
I  certainly  heartily  concur  with  what  the 
gentleman  has  said.  and.  without  ciying 
"shame,"  I  certainly  hope  that  the  other 
body  will  remove  us  from  any  danger  of 
such  .'^hameful  proceeding.';. 

Mr  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  should  like  to  recommend  to  my 
colleagues  that  they  read  the  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court  :n  the  Greene 
case  which  has  been  mentioned  here 
several  times.  I  think  it  is  important. 
I  will  quote  just  one  sentence  from  it. 
The  Court  said  this: 

Certain  principles  have  remained  rela- 
tively immutable  in  our  Jurisprudence.  One 
of  these  is  that  where  governmental  action 
seriously  injures  an  individual,  and  the 
reasonableness  of  the  action  depends  on  fact- 
findings, the  evidence  used  to  prove  the 
Government's  case  must  be  disclosed  to  the 
individual  so  that  he  has  an  opportunity 
to  show  that  it  is  untrue.  While  this  is  im- 
portant in  the  case  of  documentary  evidence, 
it  is  even  more  Important  where  the  evidence 
consists  of  the  testimony  of  individuals 
wliose  memory  might  be  faulty  or  who.  in 
fact,  might  be  perjurers  or  persons  motivated 
by  malice,  vlndictiveness.  intolerance,  preju- 
dice, or  jealousy.  We  have  formalized  these 
protections  in  the  requirements  of  confron- 
tation and  cross-examination.  They  have 
ancient  roots. 

M:-  Speaker,  when  HR  11363  was 
first  called  up  on  the  Consent  Calendar 
on  May  21.  1962,  I  objected  to  its  con- 
sideration. At  that  time  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  1  Mr.  Walter! 
assured  the  Members  of  this  body  that 
he  would  be  delighted  to  debate  the  bill 
and  further  expressed  the  hope  that 
every  Member  of  the  House  would  be 
present  "to  know  exactly  what  steps  our 
Government  is  trying  to  take  in  order  to 
safeguard  information  that  might  be  of 
great  value  to  our  enemies,  of  which 
there  are  too  many  in  this  country 
today."    Those  were  his  words. 

Consequently,  I  was  amazed  to  en- 
counter H.R.  11363  on  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar on  August  6.  1962.  and  again  on 
August  20,  1962.  On  all  occasions  on 
which  this  bill  has  been  brought  to  the 
floor  under  unanimous-consent  proce- 
dures, I  have  objected  to  ius  considera- 
tion. The  bill  should  be  debated  m  full 
and  those  of  us  who  would  like  to  see 
the  measure  improved  should  have  been 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  offer  amend- 
ments.    For  this  reason  I  cannot  agree 


with  the  enactment  of  this  bill  by  sus- 
pension-of-rules  procedure.  No  amend- 
ment's are  permitted  under  this  pro- 
cedure, and  we  are  allowed  only  40  min- 
utes of  debate.  In  my  judgment  there 
should  be  full  discussion  and  the  possibil- 
ity of  amendment  to  legislation  which 
mav  affect  the  livelihood  of  upwards  of 
5  million  Americans.  Such  procedure 
can  hardly  inspire  public  confidence  in 
the  bill.  Neither  can  the  Kennedy  ad- 
mini.-^tration's  full  backing  of  this  legis- 
lation inspire  public  confidence  in  the 
administration.  This  is  another  instance 
m  w  hich  this  administration  has  showed 
Its  disregard  for  civil  liberties. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  11363 
is  to  amend  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950  to  provide  appropriate  legislative 
authorization  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense industrial  personnel  access  au- 
thorization review  program  as  spelled 
out  in  the  Department  of  Defense  Direc- 
tive 5220  6  entitled  "Industrial  Personnel 
Security  Review  Regulation."  which 
comprises  Executive  Order  No.  10865 — 
February  20.  1960 — and  Executive  Order 
No.  10909— January  17.  1961.  The  bill 
purports  to  prescribe  the  establishment 
of  an  industrial  security  program  cover- 
inu'  defense  contractors  and  their  em- 
ployees. This  includes  universities  and 
any  nonprofit  institution,  as  well  as  de- 
fense plants.  The  bill  also  purports  to 
provide  for  the  protection  of  classified 
information  and  prescribes  procedures  to 
be  followed  with  respect  to  persons 
w  hose  access  to  classified  information  is 
denied  or  revoked. 

Before  examining  the  merits  of  the 
bill  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  the  introduction 
of  H.R.  11363. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  Greene  v.  McElroy  (360  U.S.  474 
il959>)  struck  down  the  industrial 
security  clearance  review  program  estab- 
lished prior  thereto  under  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Court  held  that  the  revocation  of  secu- 
rity clearance  in  a  proceeding  without 
confrontation  and  cross-examination 
was  not  properly  authorized  and  would 
require  authorization  by  Congress  or  the 
President.  In  the  words  of  Chief  Justice 
Warren : 

The  type  of  hearing  was  the  product  of 
administrative  decision  not  explicitly  au- 
thorized by  either  Congress  or  the  Presi- 
dent Whether  those  procedures  under  the 
circumstances  comport  with  the  Constitu- 
tion we  do  not  decide.  Nor  do  we  decide 
whether  the  President  has  Inherent  author- 
ity to  create  such  a  program,  whether  con- 
gressional action  Is  necessary,  or  what  the 
limits  on  executive  and  legislative  authority 
may  be.  We  decide  only  that  In  the  absence 
of  explicit  authorization  from  either  the 
President  or  Congress,  the  respondents  were 
not  empowered  to  deprive  the  petitioner  of 
his  Job  in  a  proceeding  In  which  he  was  not 
afforded  the  safeguards  of  confrontation  and 
cross-examination. 

In  Greene  the  Court  further  said: 

Thvis,  even  in  the  absence  of  specific  dele- 
gation, we  have  no  difficulty  In  finding  as 
we  do,  that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
been  authorized  to  fashion  and  apply  an 
industrial  clearance  program  which  affords 
affected  persons  the  safeguards  of  confron- 
tation and  cross-examination.  Before  we 
are  asked  to  Judge  whether.  In  the  context 
of  security  clearance  cases,  a  person  may  be 


deprived  of  the  right  to  follow  hi.s  chosen 
profession  without  full  hearings  where  ac- 
cusers may  be  confronted,  it  must  be  made 
clear  that  the  President  or  Congress,  within 
their  respective  constitutional  powers,  spe- 
cifically has  decided  that  the  Imposed  pro- 
cedures are  necessary  and  warranted  and  has 
authorized  their  use. 

As  a  result  of  the  Greene  decision, 
questions  were  raised  with  respect  to 
that  portion  of  the  industrial  security 
program  which  granted  limited  hearings 
and  was  dependent  upon  the  issuance  of 
statements  of  reasons  and  the  conduct 
of  personal  appearance  proceedings.  In 
order  to  meet  the  objections  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  President  on  February 
20,  1960.  issued  Execitive  Order  No. 
10865  giving  authority  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  other  departments 
to  issue  regulations  and  prescribe  re- 
quirements for  the  safeguarding  of  clas- 
sified information  within  industry. 

The  order  authorized  specific  limita- 
tions on  cross-examination  and  dele- 
gated responsibility  for  using  this  au- 
thority with  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  head  of  other  departments  in 
the  executive  branch. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  Walter  T. 
Skallerup.  Jr..  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Security  Policy, 
brought  substantial  factual  information 
on  the  operation  of  the  program  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee.  He  pointed 
out  how  the  extent  of  classified  opera- 
tions outside  governmental  activities 
has  expanded  significantly  over  the 
years.  It  covers  not  only  industry,  but 
also  educational  and  research  institu- 
tions and  various  nonprofit  activities. 
He  spoke  about  the  impact  of  the  indus- 
trial security  program  upon  the  work 
force  employed  in  U.S.  industry. 

Mr.  Skallerup  stated: 

The  U.S.  work  force  engaged  In  the  manu- 
facture of  durable  and  nondurable  goods 
early  In  1962  Is  estimated  to  number  16,- 
400.000  people.  This  Is  roughly  one-fourth 
of  the  total  U.S.  work  force. 

The  Defense  Department  estimate  of 
the  cumulative  total  number  of  access 
authorizations  granted  in  industry  since 
1949  is  5  million.  The  total  cumulative 
number  of  cases  which  have  come  under 
the  Department  of  Defense  industrial 
review  program  since  1953  is  about  4,600 
cases. 

Mr.  Skalleiup  further  stated: 

The  language  of  both  the  Executive  order 
and  the  proposed  legislation  Is  In  sufficiently 
broad  and  general  terms  to  cover  the  entire 
Industrial  security  program,  both  In  Its 
granting  aspects  (the  5  million]  and  Its  re- 
view aspects  I  the  4,600). 

Since  the  Greene  case,  1.019  cases  have 
come  under  the  current  program,  which 
began  August  1.  1960.  The  1.019  rep- 
resent the  total  number  of  cases  pend- 
ing and  received  under  the  industrial 
personnel  access  authorization  review 
program.  These  are  the  cases  which 
have  been  considered  by  the  Ehrector  of 
the  program  and  referred  to  one  of  the 
special  boards — Screening.  Field,  or  Cen- 
tral— for  a  ruling.  In  about  650  of  the 
cases  decisions  have  been  reached,  an- 
nounced, and  are  final.  Approximately 
350  cases  are  pending  before  one  of  the 
boards.     Only   34  cases  have  been  re- 
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considered  after  a  ruling  was  handed 
down. 

It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  since 
the  Greene  case  it  appears  that  a  siz- 
able percentage  of  persons  receiving  a 
statement  of  reasons  defaulted  by  not 
replying  to  the  statement  of  rea.sons. 
Defaults  have  occurred  in  over  30  per- 
cent of  the  cases  where  a  statement  of 
reasons  has  been  issued.  In  these  ap- 
proximately 350  cases  there  has  been  no 
dispute  as  to  the  facts. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  committee. 
Mr.  Skallerup  further  pointed  out  that 
only  a  minority  of  all  cases  received  into 
the  review  program  ever  reach  the  per- 
sonal appearance  stage;  namely,  about 
20  percent.  Of  those  cases  which  do 
reach  the  personal  appearance  procedure 
stage  there  are  more  denials  and  revoca- 
tions than  grants  with  an  average  of 
about  42  percent  grants  and  58  percent 
denials  and  revocations.  A  review  of 
cases  under  the  present  program  also 
discloses  that  out  of  a  total  of  over  1.000 
cases  which  have  come  to  the  director  of 
the  program,  there  are  at  most  11 — in 
which  there  will  be  need  for  use  of  a  cer- 
tificate to  limit  opportunity  for  cross- 
examination.  To  date  in  no  instance 
has  it  been  necessaiT  for  the  Attorney 
General  to  furnish  a  certificate.  In  all 
of  the  possible  11  cases  in  which  confron- 
tation might  be  waived,  the  reason  would 
be  that  the  informant  is  engaged  in  fur- 
nishing intelligence  information  to  the 
Government,  and  that  the  disclosure  of 
his  identity  would  be  alleged  to  be  sub- 
stantially harmful  to  the  national  se- 
curity. About  seven  cases  under  the 
program  have  been  brought  to  the  courts 
for  review. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  we  need 
an  industrial  security  program — one  that 
would  achieve  a  fair  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  rights  of  the  Nation  to  safe- 
guard classified  information  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  vital  defense  projects,  and  the 
rights  of  the  individual  to  hold  employ- 
ment and  to  follow  a  chosen  line  of  en- 
deavor free  from  unreasonable  govern- 
ment interference  and  harassment. 

The  individuals  responsible  for  the 
operation  of  the  program  undoubtedly 
are  cognizant  of  its  inherent  dangers 
and  are.  I  am  sure,  making  every  eCfort 
to  strike  a  just  balance  between  the 
rights  of  the  individual  and  the  security 
of  the  Nation. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  pitfalls  iiiher- 
ent  in  an  industrial  security  program. 
There  is  always  the  danger  of  mistaken 
identity.  The  possibility  is  ever  present 
that  in  denying  an  individual  access  to 
classified  information  he  will  also  be  de- 
prived of  his  livelihood.  In  the  case  of 
Greene  against  McElroy.  Greene  not 
only  had  his  security  clearance  revoked, 
but  lost  his  job  and  had  seriously  af- 
fected his  ability  to  obtain  employment 
in  his  field  of  special  competence. 

The  opinion  of  the  Court  in  the  Greene 
case  stated: 

Although  the  right  to  hold  specific  pri- 
vate employment  and  to  follow  a  chosen 
profession  free  from  unreasonable  govern- 
mental Interference  comes  within  the  liberty 
and  property  concepts  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment. Dent  V.  West  Virginia.  129  U.S.  114: 
Schware  v.  Board  of  Bar  Examiners.  353  US. 
232;  Peters  v.  Hobbi/.  349  U.S.  331.  352  (con- 


curring opinion);  of  Slochcuer  v  Board  of 
Education.  350  US  661;  Truax  v  Raich,  239 
US.  33.  41.  Allgeyer  v.  Louisiana.  165  US. 
578,  589-590.  Poicell  v.  Pennsylvania,  127  U.S. 
678,  684,  respondent45  contend  that  the  ad- 
mitted Interferences  which  have  occurred 
are  Indirect  byproducts  of  necessary  gov- 
ernmental action  to  protect  the  Integrity  of 
secret  information  and  hence  are  not  unrea- 
sonable and  do  not  constitute  derivations 
within  the  meaning  of  the  amendment. 

Both  of  these  essential  elements 
should  be  kept  in  mind  in  our  considera- 
tion of  tliis  bill  today.  We  should  be  no 
less  zealous  in  protecting  individual 
rights  and  constitutional  safeguards  as 
we  are  to  protect  the  integrity  of  secret 
information.  Both  are  necessary  for 
the  welfare  of  our  country. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  the 
American  way  of  life  is  Government  su- 
pervision of  the  private  arena  and  the 
relations  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee. A  vast  and  growing  section  of 
private  institutions  are  engaged  in  clas- 
sified work  and  are  subject  to  the  regu- 
lations of  the  industrial  security  pro- 
gram. If  defense  work  is  permitted  to 
be  a  justification  for  unlimited  Govern- 
ment regulation  of  the  private  arena, 
then  we  are  confronted  with  the  threat 
to  American  life  which  former  President 
Eisenhower  so  eloquently  warned  against 
in  his  farewell  address  to  the  Nation: 

This  conjunction  of  an  immense  Military 
Establishment  and  a  large  arms  Industry  is 
new  In  the  American  experience.  The  total 
Influence — economic,  political,  even  spirit- 
ual— Is  felt  In  every  city,  every  statehouse. 
every  office  of  the  Federal  Government.  We 
recognize  the  Imperative  need  for  this  de- 
velopment. Yet  we  must  not  fall  to  com- 
prehend Its  grave  implications.  Our  toll, 
resources,  and  livelihood  are  all  Involved; 
so  Is  the  very  structure  of  our  society. 

In  the  councils  of  Goverrunent,  we  must 
guard  against  the  acquisition  of  unwar- 
ranted influence,  whether  sought  or  un- 
sought, by  the  military-Industrial  complex. 
The  potential  for  the  disastrous  rise  of  mis- 
placed power  exists  and  will  persist. 

We  must  never  let  the  weight  of  this  com- 
bination endanger  our  liberties  or  demo- 
cratic processes.  We  should  take  nothing 
for  granted.  Only  an  alert  and  knowledge- 
able citizenry  can  compel  the  proper  mesh- 
ing of  the  huge  Industrial  and  military  ma- 
chinery of  defense  with  our  peaceful  meth- 
ods and  goals,  so  the  security  and  liberty 
may  prosper  together. 

H  R.  11363  gives  the  Government  the 
right  to  determine  who  shall  be  hired 
and  fired  in  many  parts  of  the  private 
arena.  If  such  power  is  necessary,  it 
should  be  surrounded  by  adequate  safe- 
guards so  that  the  Government  cannot 
act  in  an  arbitrary,  political,  or  oppres- 
sive manner.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  ScHERERl  said  in  the  hearings: 

I  think  the  President,  as  Commander  In 
Chief,  has  the  right  to  do  what  he  wants 
with  classified  Information  of  this  Govern- 
ment, and  he  should  be  able  to  prevent  a 
person  from  having  classified  Information  If 
he  doesn't  like  the  way  he  parts  his  hair, 
because  classified  Information  Is  a  property 
right  In  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

If  this  point  of  view  should  ever  come 
to  pass,  then  we  will  be  one  step  nearer 
to  the  horrible  world  vision  so  power- 
fully expressed  in  Franz  Kafka's  terrify- 
ing novel  "The  Trial."  In  that  frighten- 
ing allegory  of  modern  life,  w'e  are  ex- 


posed to  a  world  where  an  apparently 
innocent  man  is  arrested  for  a  crime 
whose  nature  he  is  never  able  to  ascer- 
tain, and  then  put  to  death  by  a  ca- 
pricious, anonymous  bureaucracy  with- 
out ever  determining  the  reasons  for  his 
punishment  or  ever  being  able  to  con- 
front his  accusers.  This  is  a  horrible 
image  of  a  world  where  individual  rights 
have  no  meaning — a  world  where  all  are 
victims — all  accusers — a  world  bereft  of 
law  and  justice — in  short,  a  horrifying 
picture  of  a  world,  which  reduces  a  hu- 
man being  to  abject  helplessness — a 
world  we  must  avoid  at  all  costs. 

Assuming  both  the  adequacy  of  pres- 
ent proceedings  under  Executive  Order 
No.  10865  and  the  need  for  legislation 
which  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Walter]  states  is  necessary  to 
strengthen  and  support  the  present  in- 
dustrial security  program,  an  assump- 
tion I  am  not  prepared  to  make,  let  us 
turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  The  inadequacies  of  H.R. 
11363  are  so  numerous  and  present  so 
many  imresolved  questions  that  only  a 
few  of  the  highlights  can  be  touched 
upon. 

First,  in  view  of  the  far-reaching  con- 
sequences of  the  bill,  why  were  hearings 
held  in  which  only  the  E>epartments  of 
Defense.  Justice,  and  Labor  were  invited 
to  present  their  views?  Why  were  the 
hearings  called  on  such  short  notice? 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  bring  up  this 
bill  at  the  present  time  under  a  proce- 
dure of  limited  debate  and  no  possibility 
of  amendment?  Especially  in  view  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania's 
statement  that  he  would  be  delighted  to 
debate  the  bill  and  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  objected  to  on  the  three  previous 
occasions  when  it  has  been  brought  be- 
fore the  House  under  unanimous-con- 
sent procedures? 

Why  on  page  5  of  the  committee  re- 
port describing  section  301  is  the  follow- 
ing language  present? 

This  section  extends  the  coverage  of  the  bill 
not  only  to  situations  where  a  contract  In- 
volving classified  Information  exists,  but 
other  areas  where  classified  information  Is 
released  to  nongovernmental   activities. 

This  extraordinarily  misleading  lan- 
guage gives  the  distinct  impression  that 
this  bill  is  extending  coverage  of  the  pro- 
gram to  any  industrial,  educational,  or 
research  organization,  institution,  enter- 
prise, or  other  legal  entity,  located  in  the 
United  States  whether  or  not  operated 
for  profit. 

In  fact  the  program,  although  entitled 
"Industrial  Security  Program,"  actually 
covers  and  has  covered  for  a  long  time 
educational  and  research  institutions 
and  various  nonprofit  organizations. 

In  section  301  of  H  R  11363.  what  are 
the  criteria  by  which  an  individual  is  de- 
clared eligible  or  ineligible  for  access  au- 
thorization to  classified  information? 
How  is  it  possible  to  know  when  access 
authorization  is  clearly  consistent  with 
the  national  interest '' 

In  section  302  an  informant  need  not 
be  identified  or  cross-examined  for  rea- 
sons deemed  by  the  Secretary  to  be  good 
and  sufficient.  Why  are  these  rea- 
sons not  spelled  out  in  more  detail  in  the 
bill  and  the  committee  report?     What 
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standards  are  to  be  followed  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  making  this  determination? 
Why  is  it  necessary  that  the  Secretary 
have  this  power  with  respect  to  casual 
informants?  Why  does  the  language  of 
section  302  state  the  exceptions  to  con- 
frontation and  cross-examination  before 
it  states  the  general  rules  of  determina- 
tion? 

It  is  essential  to  point  out  that  con- 
frontation and  cross-examination  are 
not  only  techniques  of  procedure  to  safe- 
guard constitutional  rights  but  they  are 
methods  of  seeking  truth  and  only  in 
circumstances  of  direst  necessity  should 
they  be  abandoned. 

Do  the  provisions  of  section  303  re- 
garding compulsory  process  give  the  use 
of  such  process  to  the  applicant  as  well 
as  the  Government?  Why,  in  view  of 
the  Department  of  Defense's  opposition 
to  subpena  powers,  have  such  powers 
been  written  into  the  bill — section  303? 

What  interest  of  national  security  is 
served  by  making  the  fees  and  expanses 
for  taking  evidence  provisions — section 
304 — mandatory  for  those  individuals 
ultimately  found  eligible  for  access  au- 
thorization? 

In  section  305,  it  is  stated  that  the 
Secretary  may  provide  for  the  reimbui-se- 
ment  of  loss  of  earnings  even  though  the 
applicant  may  well  be  granted  security 
clearance  proving  the  temporary  suspen- 
sion or  revocation  to  be  in  error.  Why 
is  this  broad  discretionary  power  left  to 
the  Secretary?  Why  is  it  "may"  rather 
than  "must"? 

Section  307  of  the  bill  provides  that 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  guar- 
anteeing court  review  shall  not  apply  to 
the  use  or  exercise  of  any  authority 
granted  by  this  bill.  Why  is  there  no 
appeal  procedure  provided  in  the  bill? 
Why  did  the  committee  fail  to  ascertain 
the  views  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
on  this  question? 

Other  unanswered  questions  would  in- 
clude: What  standards  of  pertinency 
.■should  oe  followed  at  a  hearmg?  How 
did  the  authors  arrive  at  the  vague 
definition  of  classified  information  con- 
tained in  section  308  of  the  bill? 

I  urge  tiie  deftat  of  this  bill  winch 
could  affect  the  livelihood  of  upward  of 
5  million  Americans.  Hearings  were 
hastily  conceived  and  ir.complete.  The 
bill  has  not  received  a  full  and  compre- 
hensive debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
No  opportunity  for  amendment  has  been 
afforded.  If  passage  of  this  bill  today  is 
an  example  of  the  careful  and  purpose- 
ful consideration  referred  to  by  Chief 
Justice  Warren  or  of  the  debate  called 
Xor  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  W.-VLTERl,  then  I  am  amazed  how 
easily  we  are  willing  to  abrogate  our 
responsibilities  as  legislators. 

Throughout  the  bill  defmitions  are 
vague.  Moreover,  the  applicant  dees  not 
have  equal  access  to  the  compulsory 
processes — subpena  power.  There  is  no 
guarantee  that  if  found  eligible  for 
access  authorization  he  will  be  reim- 
bursed for  necessary  fees  and  expenses. 
Nor  IS  there  guarantee  that  he  will  be 
reimbursed  for  the  loss  of  earnings  if 
revocation  or  suspension  proves  to  bo  m 


error.  But,  of  most  importance,  there  is 
no  judicial  review  procedure  present  in 
the  bill. 

A  bill  without  adequate  safeguards 
which  can  deprive  individuals  of  their 
livelihood  should  never  be  passed  in  this 
careless  fashion.  I  urge  that  the  bill  be 
recommitted  to  the  committee  for  con- 
sideration of  amendments  which  will 
safeguard  the  rights  of  the  individual 
and  which  will  meet  the  test  of  consti- 
tutionality. 

Mr.   Speaker,  in  closing  I  would  like 
to  include  an  excellent  editorial  on  H.R. 
11363  which  appeared  in  today's — Sep- 
tember 17— New  York  Times: 
Time   fob    Debate 

A  new  attempt  is  planned  today  to  rush 
through  the  House  of  Representatives  a  bill 
which  might  once  again  expose  scientists  and 
defen.'^e  workers  to  procedural  injustices  of 
the  type  thpy  suffered  under  the  Industrial 
security  program  the  Supreme  Court  Invali- 
dated in  1959.  The  bl'.l.  sponsored  by  Chair- 
man W.\LTER  of  the  H juse  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee,  would  open  substantial 
new  avenues  for  administrative  arbitrariness 
In  dismissing  Individuals  as  security  risks 
without  the  right  to  know  or  confront  their 
accusers. 

The  Pentagon  h  us  made  no  public  com- 
plaint thnt  present  safeguards  for  due  proc- 
ess are  imperiling  military  secrets  In  fac- 
tories or  research  centers;  yet  repeated  ef- 
forts have  been  made  since  last  May  to 
stampede  the  Walter  measure  through  the 
House  with  no  real  discussion  of  Its  need,  Its 
fairness  or  its  constutlonality.  Representa- 
tive Lindsay  of  New  York  twice  stood  alone 
to  prevent  its  passage  by  unanimous  consent. 
Four  weeks  ago.  when  three  votes  were  re- 
quired to  knock  it  off  the  consent  calendar, 
Mr  LiNDSAT  had  three  allies  out  of  the  total 
Hou.se  membership  of  436. 

Today  the  bill  Is  scheduled  to  come  up 
under  suspension  of  the  rules — a  procedure 
which  limit-s  debate  to  20  minutes  for  each 
side  and  makes  a  two-thirds  vote  necessary 
for  passage.  With  a  new  Soviet  spy  case  In 
the  news  and  with  antl-Russlan  sentiment 
heigh t.ened  by  anger  over  Cuba  and  Berlin, 
the  temptation  will  be  strong  for  election- 
conscious  Congressmen  to  approve  any 
measure  that  sounds  antlsubverslve.  no  mat- 
ter how  HI  considered  It  may  be.  But  per- 
haps, on  this  birthday  of  the  Constitution, 
there  will  be  enough  men  of  courage  on 
Capitol  Hill  to  rule  out  any  retreat  toward 
the  abuses  of  the  McCarthy  years,  with  all 
the  Injury  they  Inflicted  on  our  democratic 
Institutions  and  our  International  prestige. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin !  Mr  ReussI. 

Mr  RFTUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose 
H  R.  11363  in  its  present  form. 

The  bil!  would  deny  access  to  classified 
infoiTnation,  unless  giving  it  is  clearly 
corLsisteir  with  the  national  interest, 
to  miUiors  of  workers,  at  all  levels  of 
production. 

When  you  deny  access  to  information 
to  a  worker  whose  job  depends  on  such 
access,  yc  u  are  in  effect  ending  his  job. 

So  it  IS  important  that  the  procedures 
be  fair.  J^articularly,  someone  on  whom 
the  ax  cf  nonaccess  is  about  to  fall 
should  bf  entitled  to  confront  his  ac- 
cu.ser  and  cross-examine  him  on  his 
charges — to  test  his  trutlitelling,  his 
perception,  his  memoi-y.  his  narration, 
whether  lie  is  motivated  by  a  vendetta 
or  a  psychosis. 


H.R.  11363  denies  this  precious  right 
of  confrontation  and  examination  where 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  feels  there  are 
good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  conceal- 
ing the  informer,  or  where  the  head  of 
the  department — whoever  he  may  be — 
finds  that  revealing  the  informer  would 
cause  substantial  harm  to  the  national 
interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  bliLve  that  prctecung 
the  rights  of  American  people  is  more 
important  than  preserving  thv,  anonym- 
ity of  informers.  T  do  not  believe  that 
this  country  would  damage  its  security  If 
we  allow  persons  about  to  lose  their  jobs 
to  confront  and  ci"oss-cxam;nc  their 
accuser. 

The  committee  report  on  H  R.  11363 
tells  us  that  in  800  plant -security  cases 
since  1960.  it  has  only  been  necessary  to 
conceal  the  Informer  in  11  ca.ses.  I  ask, 
would  it  have  hurt  the  Nation's  security 
to  give  the  accu.sed  the  ri;tht  of  con- 
frontation and  examination  in  these  11 
cases?  If  this  public  appearance  ends 
the  usefulness  of  the  informer,  can  we 
not  get  a  new  iiiformer?  And  can  the 
informer  not  get  into  some  other  line 
of  work? 

The  purpose  of  our  security  system 
is  principally  to  protect  ourselves  in  the 
cold  war  straggle  against  the  totalitarian 
tjrranny  of  Russia.  It  is  interesting  to 
recall  who  invented  the  .'system  of  in- 
formers. It  was  the  totalitarian  tyranny 
of  Russia,  of  course,  under  Czar  Nichola.s 
I  in  the  1830's.  They  set  up  the  in- 
famous "third  section"  whose  duty  it  was 
to  spy  on  everyone. 

The  informer  system  spread  to  Au'?- 
tria,  to  Prussia,  to  Prance,  to  Ireland 
When  a  knock  came  on  the  door  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  you  never  had  a 
chance  to  confront  or  examine  the  in- 
former who  had  turned  you  in.  II 
might  be  the  janitor  in  the  flat,  the  man 
at  the  next  table  in  the  tavern,  the 
worker  at  the  next  bench  in  the  shop. 
Whoever  he  was,  you  were  not  allowed  to 
confront  him. 

My  grandfather  and  thou-sands  like 
him  came  over  to  this  country  in  1848 
because  they  despised  tyranny,  and  the 
system  of  secret  informers  which 
tyranny  typified. 

I  should  not  like  to  see  this  country 
fight  the  danger  of  Russian  oppression 
today  by  adopting  in  any  part  this  odious 
feature  of  Russian  oppression. 

We  are  here  confronted  with  the 
clashing  interests  of  individual  freedom 
and  national  security.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  national  security  will  be  harmed 
if  we  protect  the  right  of  the  individual 
about  to  lose  his  job  to  meet  his  accuser 
^o/»p  to  f HOP 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous  consent 
request? 

Mr.  REUSS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.'^k 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  no  man  in  my  support  of  all  measures 
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necessary  to  protect  and  insure  our  na- 
tional security.  At  the  same  time  I  will 
vote  against  this  bill  for  it  would  im- 
pinge upon  rights  which  are  basic  to  our 
American  form  of  government  and  to 
our  way  of  life 

Under  the  suspension  procedure  which 
we  are  following  today,  only  limited  time 
is  available  for  debate — 20  minutes  to 
each  side.  This  is  scarcely  an  improve- 
ment over  the  Consent  Calendar  pro- 
cedure under  which  this  measure  was 
previously  defeated.  This  time  is  obvi- 
ously grossly  inadequate  for  the  consid- 
eration of  a  bill  which,  as  this  one  does, 
contains  broad  policy  and  constitutional 
implications.  At  the  very  least,  this 
measure  should  be  considered  under 
legislative  procedures  which  would  allow 
the  full  and  open  debate  it  deserves  and 
demands. 

Certain  principles,  furthermore,  have 
remained  relatively  immutable  in  our 
jurisprudence.  One  of  these,  as  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Wanen  pointed  out  in  the 
case  of  Greene  against  McElroy,  is  that— 

Where  governmental  action  seriously  In- 
jures an  Individual,  and  the  reasonableness 
of  the  action  depends  on  factfindings,  the 
evidence  used  to  prove  the  Governments 
case  must  be  disclosed  to  the  Individual  so 
that  he  has  an  opportunity  to  show  that 
It  is  untrue  While  this  Is  Important  In  the 
case  of  documentary  evidence.  It  Is  even 
more  imp>ortant  where  the  evidence  consists 
of  the  testimony  of  Individuals  whose  mem- 
ory might  be  faulty  or  who.  In  fact,  might 
be  perjurers  or  persons  motivated  by  malice. 
vlndlctlveness.  Intolerance,  prejudice,  or 
Jealousy. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
with  the  problem  which  the  committee 
has  raised  and  I  will  support  appropriate 
legislation  to  rectify  it.  This  bill,  how- 
ever, raises  serious  constitutional  and 
far-reaching  policy  issues — issues  which 
should  not  and  cannot  be  considered  in 
40  minutes — and  for  these  reasons  I  be- 
lieve that  It  should  be  defeated  today. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes   to   the   gentleman   from   Ohio 

IMr     SCHERER  ] 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever 
since  1952  the  Defense  Department  has 
been  asking  the  Congress  for  legislation 
that  would  enable  it  to  effectively  deal 
with  the  attempts  of  the  Communist 
apparatus  to  infiltrate  our  defense  in- 
dustries. Time  and  time  again  we  have 
been  warned  by  experts,  including  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  that  our  defense  indus- 
tries are  one  of  the  prime  targets  of 
Communist  subversion.  I  read  from  the 
testimony  of  the  Defense  Department 
before  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities: 

The  US.  Industry  Is  a  prime  target  of  the 
Communist  movement  In  the  United  States. 
It  Is  a  primary  concern  to  the  Communist 
movement  that  It  oljtaln  from  American  in- 
dustries Information  concerning  the  defense 
structure  of  the  United  States,  particularly 
with  reference  to  modern  weapons  of  war 
To  this  extent  the  Communist  Party  has 
been  consistently  li.t.erest.ed  in  jienetrating 
defense  Industries  vhere  classified  work  is 
being  performed  aid  also  basic  Industries 
which,  while  not  engaged  In  classified  work. 
may  be  in  support  >f  industries  performing 
modern  weajKin.';  manufacture — the  poten- 
tial for  bringing  defense  production  to  a  halt 


by  sabotage  of  power  facilities  is  eiiormous 
and   the  repercussions  would  be  disastrous. 

A  foi-mer  Secretary  of  the  Army  told 
tlie  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities : 

I  appear  before  you  today  with  a  knowl- 
edge that  there  are  a  number  of  subversives 
now  working  in  vital  defense  facilities  with- 
out there  being  adequate  authority  In  the 
Federal  Government  to  meet  this  potential 
threat  to  our  productive  capacity  and.  there- 
fore, to  our  military  effectiveness. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  evidence  in 
hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  of  Communist  attempts  to 
infiltrate  U.S.  defense  industries  for  the 
purpose  of  espionage  and  eventual 
sabotage.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
success  of  Commimist  agents  in  stealmg 
our  atomic  and  other  vital  defense 
secrets. 

The  bil.  before  us  today  is  a  small  ef- 
fort to  plug  one  of  the  holes  in  our  in- 
dustrial defense  security  dike.  This  leg- 
islation is  before  us  largely  as  the  result 
of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  case  of  Greene  against  McElroy. 
Justice  Clark  in  his  dissenting  opinion 
said  that  if  the  law  in  the  Greene  case  is 
allowed  to  stand,  it  will  result  in  a  rout 
of  our  internal  security.  We  are  trying 
by  this  bill  today  to  meet  some  of  the 
requirements  of  that  decision,  as  assinine 
as  they  may  be. 

Greene  had  been  denied  by  the  Defense 
Department  access  to  classified  informa- 
tion under  its  then  existing  procedures 
that  the  Court  claimed  had  been  admin- 
istratively set  up  by  the  Department. 
Greene  was  denied  clearance  because  the 
Defense  Department  contended; 

1.  During  1942  subject  was  a  member  of 
the  Washington  Book  Shop  Association,  an 
organization  that  has  been  officially  cited  by 
the  attorney  General  of  the  United  States  as 
Communist  and  subversive. 

2.  Subjects  first  wife.  Jean  Hinton  Greene, 
to  whom  he  was  married  from  approximately 
December  1942  to  approximately  December 
1947.  was  an  ardent  Communist  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  period  of  the  marriage. 

3.  During  the  period  of  subject's  first  mar- 
riage he  and  his  wife  had  many  Communist 
publications  in  their  home,  including  the 
Dally  Worker.  'Soviet  Russia  Today."  "In 
Pact."  and  Karl  Marx's  "Das  Kapital." 

4  Many  apparently  reliable  witnesses  have 
testified  that  during  the  period  of  subject's 
first  marriage  his  personal  political  sym- 
pathies were  In  general  accord  with  those 
of  his  wife.  In  that  he  was  sympathetic  to- 
ward Ru.ssla;  followed  the  Communist  Party 
line;  presented  fellow  traveler  arguments: 
was  apparently  Influenced  by  Jean's  wild 
theories:  etc. 

5.  In  about  1946  subject  invested  approxi- 
mately $1,000  in  the  Metropolitan  Broadcast- 
ing Corp  and  later  became  a  director  of  its 
radio  station  WQQW.  It  has  been  reliably 
reported  that  many  of  the  stockholders  of 
the  corporation  were  Communists  or  pro- 
Communists  and  that  the  news  coverage 
and  radio  programs  of  station  WQQW  fre- 
quently paralleled  the  Communist  Party  line. 

6.  On  April  7.  1947,  subject  and  his  wife 
Jean  attended  the  third  annual  dinner  of 
the  Southern  Conference  for  Human  Wel- 
fare, an  organization  that  has  been  oflBclally 
cited  as  a  Communist   front. 

7  Beginning  about  1942  and  continuing 
for  several  years  thereafter  subject  main- 
tained sympathetic  associations  with  various 
officials  of  the  Soviet  Embassy,  including 
Maj    Constantine  I.  Ovchlnnikov,  Col.  Pavel 


F.  Berezin,  Maj.  Pavel  N    .A.sseev,  Col.  Ilia  M. 
Saraev,  and  Col.  Anatoly  Y.  Golkovsky 

8.  Dtirlng  1946  and  1947  subject  had  fre- 
quent sympaihetic  association  with  Dr.  Vaso 
Syrzentlc  of  the  Yugoslav  Embassy.  Dr. 
Syrzentlc  has  been  Identified  as  an  agent 
of  the  international  Conununlst  Parly. 

9.  During  1943  subject  was  In  contact  with 
Col.  Alexander  Hess  of  the  Czechoslovak  Em- 
bassy, who  has  been  identified  as  an  agent  of 
the  Red  army  intelligence. 

10  During  1946  and  1947  subject  main- 
tained close  and  sympathetic  association 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Gregory  Silver- 
master  and  William  Ludwig  UUman.  Silver- 
master  and  Ullman  have  been  Identified  as 
members  of  a  Soviet  espionage  apparatus 
active  in  Washington.  DC. 

11.  Subject  had  a  series  of  contacts  with 
Laughlln  Currle  during  the  period  1945-48. 
Currle  has  also  been  identified  as  a  member 
of  the  SUvermaster  espionage  group. 

12.  During  the  period  between  1942  and 
1947  subject  maintained  frequent  and  close 
associations    with    many    Communist    Party 

members.    Including    R S .    and    his 

wife  E .  B W and  his  wife  M , 

M P .  M L.  D ,  R N , 

and  I S 


13.  During  substantially  the  same  period 
subject  maintained  close  association  with 
many  persons  who  have  been  identified  as 
strong  supporters  of  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy.   Including    S J.    R ,    S 

L ,  O L .  E F ,  and  V—. 

The  Court  in  the  Greene  case  held 
that  the  procedures  under  which  Greene 
had  been  denied  clearance  were  not  valid 
because  they  had  not  been  established 
as  a  result  of  a  Presidential  Executive 
order  or  congressional  authority.  Pol- 
lowing  the  decision  of  the  Greene  case, 
President  Eisenhower  did  issue  an  Ex- 
ecutive order  authorizing  the  Defense 
Department  to  set  up  procedures  when 
it  had  to  deny  access  to  classified  infor- 
mation to  an  applicant.  The  Executive 
order  clearly  set  out  guidelines  for  such 
procedures. 

The  bill  before  us  today  H.R  11363, 
known  as  the  industrial  security  bill, 
with  one  or  two  minor  exceptions,  will 
codify  and  give  legislative  sanction  to  the 
procedures  now  being  used  by  the  De- 
fense Department.  Such  legislative  au- 
thority is  indicated  as  necessary  by  the 
Court  in  the  Greene  case. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out.  in 
99  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  if  a  per- 
son is  to  be  denied  access  to  vital  de- 
fense secrets  under  this  bill  he  may 
appeal.  He  will  then  be  given  a  state- 
ment of  reasons  as  to  why  access  has 
been  denied.  He  will  have  the  right  to 
confront  and  cross-examine  witnesses 
who  have  furnished  adverse  information 
against  him.  He  will  have  the  right  to 
inspect  documents  that  are  used  as  a 
basis  for  denying  him  access. 

Under  this  legislation,  there  are  cases 
where  the  applicant  will  not  be  entitled 
to  confrontation,  cross-examination,  or 
inspection  of  documents.  That  is  when 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  personally  cer- 
tifies that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  national 
security  not  to  provide  such  confronta- 
tion, cross-examination,  and  inspection. 
The  applicant  is  then  given  a  summary 
of  such  evidence  which  will  be  as  com- 
prehensive and  detailed  as  the  national 
security  permits. 

There  are  those  both  in  and  out  of 
Congress  who  do  not  understand,  or  do 
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not  want  to  understand,  the  tremendous 
problems  involved  in  protecting  defense 
secrets  of  the  United  States.  They 
wring  their  hands;  they  cry  out  that  the 
people  are  being  wrongfully  and  unfairly 
deprived  of  classified  information.  They 
contend  that  in  each  and  every  case  ap- 
plicants for  defense  secrets  must  have 
the  ripht  of  confrontation,  cross-exami- 
nation, and  inspection  of  documentary' 
evidence;  that  unless  these  are  granted 
Uncle  Sam  must  hand  over  to  them  his 
vital  defense  secrets,  no  matter  how  bad 
a  security  risk  the  applicant  may  be. 

The  best  way  to  show  conclusively  why 
in  certain  specific  instances  it  is  impos- 
sible to  provide  confrontation,  cross-ex- 
amination, and  inspection,  is  to  relate  an 
Incident  that  has  actually  taken  place. 

About  1954,  the  State  Department  took 
up  and  withdrew  the  passport  of  Jane 
Zlatovski  and  her  husband,  George 
Zlatovski.  In  an  effort  to  regain  her 
passport  she  demanded  a  hearing  before 
the  Board  of  Passport  Appeals.  Such 
a  hearing  was  held.  The  Board  recom- 
mended that  the  passport  be  denied. 
The  recommendation  was  sustained  by 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Board  of  Appeals  had  acted  upon 
confidential  information  which  had  been 
received  from  intelligence  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Mrs.  Zlatovski 
went  to  court.  The  court  said  that  she 
was  entitled  to  confrontation.  Although 
it  was  admitted  that  Mrs.  Zlatovski  had 
been  an  active  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  for  many  years,  the  court  ruled 
that  the  State  Department  had  to  reveal 
and  confront  Mrs.  Zlatovski  with  the  ad- 
ditional derogatory  information  it  had 
obtained  from  intelligence  agencies  con- 
cerning her.  Subsequently,  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Kent  and  Brich  cases  de- 
cided— like  in  the  Greene-McElroy 
case — that  the  State  Department  pro- 
cedures were  not  set  up  as  the  result  of 
legislative  or  executive  authority. 

The  State  Department  In  this  case 
could  not  under  any  condition  confront 
Mrs.  Zlatovski  with  the  additional  de- 
rogatory information  it  had  in  its 
po.ssession.  Under  the  Court  order,  it  re- 
luctantly granted  her  a  passport. 

Now,  why  could  not  the  State  Depart- 
ment confront  her  with  the  information 
it  had''  The  answer  is  simple.  This 
Goveriiment  was  at  that  time  in  the 
process  of  investigating  an  international 
e.spionage  ring  of  which  Jane  Zlatovski 
and  her  husband  were  members.  It  was 
impossible  for  the  State  Department  to 
reveal  that  it  knew  that  Jane  Zlatovski 
and  her  husband  had  passed  informa- 
tion to  Boris  Morros.  a  highly  placed 
American  counterintelligence  agent, 
who  was  at  the  moment  successfully  op- 
erating in  Soviet  intelligence  channels. 
Boris  Morros.  a  loyal  American,  who  was 
working  for  the  U.S.  Government,  had 
succeeded  in  eretting  the  Soviets  to  em- 
ploy him  as  an  intelligence  agent  for  the 
Soviet  Union.  Boris  Morros  had  fooled 
the  Russians,  the  Zlatovskis.  and  other 
traitors  into  believing  that  he  was  a 
bona  fide  Soviet  agent.  To  have  revealed 
to  Mrs.  Zlatovski  anything  at  all  about 
her  connections  with  Boris  Morros 
would  have  divulged  his  identity  and 
resulted  in  his  death.  The  loss  to  our 
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intelligence  agencies  would  have  been 
incalculable.  Furthermore,  the  investi- 
gation of  the  Soviet  espionage  ring  would 
have  failed. 

The  irory  is  that  after  Jane  Zlatovski 
was  granted  a  passport,  she.  her  husband, 
and  others  were  subsequently  indicted 
for  espionage.  Of  course,  the  Zlatovskis 
arc  now  cutside  of  the  United  States 
and  have  never  been  and  never  will  be 
brought  to  trial. 

But  we  have  here  in  the  House  those 
who  say  t  lat  in  every  instance,  before 
we  can  deny  classified  information  to 
an  individual,  we  must  in  each  and  every 
case  confront  him  with  the  evidence  we 
have,  reveal  our  secret  intelligence  offi- 
cers and  documents,  and  subject  them 
to  cross-e.\amination  and  inspection  by 
an  applicant  for  clearance  for  vital  de- 
fense secrets.  This  is,  of  course,  what 
the  Communists  have  always  wanted. 
Application.*;  for  defense  secrets  will  be 
filed  for  sole  purpose  of  trying  to  find 
out  what  our  intelligence  agencies 
know  about  certain  Communist  agents 
and  their  .subversive  activities. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  the  least  In- 
formed that  there  are  some  cases  where 
you  canno'.  possibly  reveal  to  an  Indivi- 
dual the  reasons  for  your  refusing  him 
classified  information.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  be  compelled  to  grant  him  vital 
defense  secrets  because  you  cannot  make 
such  revelations  would  make  a  mockery 
out  of  our  industrial  security  program. 
In  fact,  it  'vould  be  tragic  if  such  a  situ- 
ation were  created  under  a  law  passed 
by  the  Cor.gress  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  one  more  observation  to  make 
with  reference  to  this  whole  matter 
which  renders  the  position  of  those  who 
oppose  this  legislation,  in  my  opinion. 
untenable  from  a  legal  standpoint.  Is 
there  any  lawyer  who  will  deny  that  the 
U.S.  Government  has  an  absolute  prop- 
erty right  in  its  vital  defense  secrets? 
No  individual  has  a  property  or  consti- 
tutional riu'ht  to  those  secrets.  To  get 
them  is  m-^rely  a  privilege  extended  by 
the  Govenunent  of  the  United  States. 
If  an  applicant  has  no  property  right — 
and  he  do<?;s  not — to  defense  secrets,  why. 
in  God's  green  earth  must  the  owner  of 
those  secn.^ts — the  U.S.  Government — 
before  it  cf  n  deny  him  those  secrets,  set 
up  elaborate  procedures  and  hearings 
and  prove  that  the  individual  is  a  sub- 
versive or  security  risk?  Why  must  it 
risk  the  security  of  this  Nation  and  sub- 
mit to  that  individual  for  confrontation 
and  cross-examination  its  sensitively 
placed  inU'lligence  agents  and  inspec- 
tion of  cls-.s.sif^ed  secret  documents?  To 
do  so,  one  iTiust  start  from  a  false  premise 
by  admitting  that  defense  secrets  are 
not  the  ab.'^olute  property  of  the  United 
States  and.  that  any  individual  has  some 
property  n£  ht  in  them.  Let  me  give  you 
a  simple  example  of  what  I  am  trying  to 
say. 

You  are  my  neighbor  and  own  an  au- 
tomobile. You  have  an  absolute  prop- 
erty right  m  that  automobile.  I  need 
that  car  Ud  get  to  Baltimore  as  soon  as 
possible,  otherwise  I  will  not  get  a  job 
that  is  waiting  there  for  me.  I  ask  you 
for  your  automobile.  Does  anyone  con- 
tend that  before  you  can  refuse  me  the 
u.se  of  your  automobile  you  must  prove 


that  I  am  a  reckless  and  Inesponslble 
driver;  that  you  must  bring  forth  wit- 
nesses who  will  testify  as  to  my  reckless 
driving  habits  so  that  I  will  be  allowed 
to  confront  and  cross-examine  Jiem  in 
order  to  show  that  they  might  be  mis- 
taken in  their  judgment  of  my  driving 
abilities?  Of  course,  such  contention  is 
an  absurdity  because  you  have  an  abso- 
lute property  right  in  your  automobile 
and  you  can  refuse  to  loan  it  to  me  with- 
out even  giving  me  a  reason  for  your 
refusal. 

Remember  that  this  bill,  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  provides  the 
applicant  for  defense  secrets  who  is  de- 
nied them  a  statement  of  reasons,  a  hear- 
ing, confrontation,  cross-examination. 
and  Inspection.  It  provides  for  subpenas 
in  order  that  he  might  have  all  available 
witnesses  on  his  behalf. 

We  had  better  begin  to  think  about  the 
rights  and  security  of  180  million  Ameri- 
cans in  these  perilous  times. 

Mr.  WALTF.R.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  !Mr.  Lind- 
say] yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  rentle- 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr  Speaker.  H.R. 
11363  is  referred  to  as  the  industrial  se- 
curity bill.  It  might  better  be  entitled 
the  national  security  bill  or  our  national 
secrets  bill.  The  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  favorable  report  on 
the  bill,  filed  over  2  months  ago.  ex- 
plains the  bill  in  the  minutest  detail. 

Nevertheless.  I  do  want  to  speak  to 
the  fundamental  issue  embodied  in  this 
bill  and  its  sifrniflcance  for  our  survival 
as  a  free  nation.  First,  a  few  simple 
and  uncontestable  propositions: 

First.  There  is  a  global,  criminal  Com- 
munist conspiracy  of  tremendous  power 
functioning  today  Its  aim  is  complete 
and  total  domination  of  evei-y  nation  on 
earth,  to  be  achieved  by  any  and  all 
means,  and  its  major  target — openly  pro- 
claimed— is  the  United  States.  Further, 
this  conspiracy  has  had,  for  years,  a 
fifth  column  of  a  great  many  members 
operating  on  American  soil. 

Second.  The  very  survival  of  freedom, 
not  only  in  the  United  States  but  every- 
where on  the  globe,  depends  primarily 
on  U.S.  weaponry.  I  say  this  regret- 
fully, but  it  is  unquestionably  true.  Hu- 
man liberty  will  die  here  and  everywhere 
if  the  Soviet  Union,  in  this  field,  ever 
achieves  an  appreciable  lead  over  us  or 
makes  a  significant  breakthrough  which 
we  do  not  achieve,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  space. 

Third.  It  is.  therefore,  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  our  Nation  that  the  se- 
crets of  our  weapons  developments  be 
kept  from  our  enemies. 

Now,  who  turns  out  these  weapons  for 
the  defense  of  our  Nation  and  the  free 
worid? 

Because  we  are  neither  a  totalitarian 
nor  a  Socialist  state,  with  the  Central 
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Government  cont'olling  every  major 
phase  of  our  live;; — because  we  are  a 
capitalist  nation  with  free  enterprise — 
it  is  and  mu.st  be  private  industry  which 
produces  the  weapons  on  which  the  fate 
of  the  free  world  linges.  Certain  per- 
sons in  private  industry,  in  other  words, 
must  be  given  knowledge  of  our  vital 
weapons  secrets.  I:  does  not  follow  from 
this,  however,  that  every  American  cit- 
izen— or  any  particular  American  citi- 
zen— has  a  right  to  know  our  country's 
vital  secrets. 

All  this  has  been  recognized  by  re- 
sponsible leaders  of  our  country  for  many 
years.  The  program  for  protecting  those 
secrets  which  the  Government  is  com- 
laelled  to  rclea.se  tc  private  mdustry,  as 
we  know  it  today,  was  in.s'ituted  dur- 
ing the  adminisLralion  of  President  Tru- 
man. This,  howev?r,  vas  by  no  means 
our  first  industrial  security  program. 
Criminal  laws  enacted  as  early  as  1917 
were  designed  to  ))rotect  classified  in- 
formation in  po.sse:sion  of  defense  con- 
tractors. The  Air  Force  Act  of  1926 
had  a  similar  purpose.  Over  the  years, 
various  other  laws  have  been  enacted 
and  Executive  actions  taken  with  the 
same  aim  in  view.  It  was  on  March  17, 
1948.  when  the  A:my-Navy-Air  Force 
Personnel  Security  Board  was  created, 
that  the  unified,  comprehensive  indus- 
trial security  program  we  have  today  was 
instituted. 

The  question  ma;'  be  asked:  Why  do 
we  need  legislation  on  this  subject  if  we 
have,  in  effect,  had  En  industrial  security 
program  for  some  4(  years? 

In  1959  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case 
of  Greene  against  McEhoy,  declared 
that  the  existing  industrial  security  pro- 
gram was  unconstitutional  on  tiie 
grounds  that  the  rejulations  comprising 
it.  which  had  been  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  had  not  been  au- 
thorized by  Presidential  directive  or  by 
the  Congre.ss. 

I  immediately  introduced  a  bill.  H.R. 
8121.  to  plug  this  loophole  by  providing 
statutory  authority  lor  the  industrial  se- 
curity program.  The  House  pas.sed  the 
bill  promptly,  but  the  Senate  failed  to 
act. 

President  Eisenhower  then  issued  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  10865.  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  set  forth  regula- 
tions designed  to  keep  our  Nations  se- 
crets which  are  turned  over  to  private 
industry  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
Soviet  intelligence  agents; — either  di- 
rectly or  through  members  of  the  native 
fifth  column — the  U.S.  Communist  Party. 
It  is  signif^ant  to  rote,  relative  to  this 
point,  that  approxi  nately  half  of  the 
party  members  in  this  country  are  em- 
ployed in  industry.  This  Executive 
order,  it  should  be  noted,  granted  con- 
frontation and  cross-examination  rights 
basically  the  same  as  those  m  H  R.  11363. 
Again,  the  qucstio:i  may  be  asked:  If 
a  Presidential  directive  has  been  issued 
authorizing  the  pres^-nt  industrial  secu- 
rity program,  why  is  legislation  needed? 
The  answer:  Because  of  the  somewhat 
ambiguous  language  of  the  Court  in  the 
case  of  Greene  agaiiist  McElroy.  which 
implied  that  there  n-.ight  be  some  ques- 
tion as  to  the  sufficier  cy  of  a  Presidential 
directive  as  authority  for  the  program. 
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This,  then,  is  the  major  purpose  of  the 
bill  we  are  now  considering:  It  is  to 
strengthen  the  Presidential  order,  to  give 
specific  legislative  authorization,  if  this 
is  needed,  to  the  existing  security  pro- 
gram. 

Wliat  objections  have  been  raised  to 
this  bill?  It  is  claimed  that  the  bill  poses 
a  threat  to  civil  liberties,  violates  our 
traditions,  and  rejects  one  of  the  funda- 
mental concepts  of  American  jurispru- 
dence— the  right  of  confrontation  and 
cross-examination. 

These  claims  are  contrary  to  fact.  The 
truth  is  that  the  bill  mandates  the  right 
of  cross-examination  of  an  accuser  with 
only  two  specific  exceptions,  that  it 
gives  employees  of  defense  contractors 
stronger  and  fuller  rights  than  they  ever 
had  before  under  any  industrial  security 
program. 

On  this  issue,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
an  inlere.sting  fact. 

On  April  30  of  this  year,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  adopted  new  regu- 
lations governing  access  to  classified  in- 
formation by  its  own  employees.  The 
right  to  a  hearing  and  cross-examina- 
tion spelled  out  in  these  new  AEC  regu- 
lations is  exactly  the  same  as  that  pro- 
vided in  H  R.  11363. 

What  was  the  reaction  to  these  new 
AEC  regulations^ 

On  May  2.  1962.  the  New  York  Times 
praised  them  in  an  editorial  entitled 
■  Canity  in  Internal  Security."  This  edi- 
torial made  the  following  comment  on 
Executive  Order  No.  10865.  which  H.R. 
11363  is  designed  to  support  with  con- 
gressional authority: 

The  revised  order  provided  exceptions  to 
the  confrontation  rule  where  undercover  In- 
formants were  Involved,  whose  Identification 
would  be  substantially  harmful  to  the  na- 
tional Interest,  or  wiiere  other  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  existed  for  concealment. 
The  new  policies  have  now  governed  em- 
ployment In  defense  Industries  for  more 
tha.n  2  years,  and  experience  Indicates 
that  they  have  worked  well  for  both  the 
country  and  the  Individual.  There  has  been 
no  sign  that  the  civil  rights  safeguards  have 
Imperiled  Government  secrets,  and  the  ex- 
ceptions have  been  Invoked  to  bar  con- 
frontation fewer  than  a  dozen  limes. 

Then,  referring  to  the  new  AEC  regu- 
lations which,  as  I  said,  are  basically  the 
same  as  those  of  H.R.  11363.  the  New 
York  Times  said: 

The  .■^tomlc  Energy  Commission  has  now 
pioneered  in  applying  the  same  basic  rules 
and  exceptions  to  Its  own  staff. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  reaction  of  the 
Washington  Post.  On  May  31  of  this 
year,  the  Post  published  an  editorial  in 
which  it  said  of  the  new  AEC  regula- 
tions: 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  set 
an  example  which  every  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  ougiit  to  follow.  •  •  • 
It  has  pointed   the   way  back  to  America. 

But  what  does  the  Washinnton  Post 
say  about  tiie.-^e  very  same  regulations  as 
they  are  set  forth  in  H.R.  11363.  a  bill 
originating  with  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities? 

In  two  editorials  iJublishcd  within  tlie 
last  month,  the  Washington  Post  has 
stated  or  implied  that  H.R.  11363  is  a 
hysterical  bill  and  that  these  regula- 
tions I  have  been  referring  to  are  neither 


necessary,  wise,  prudent.  Just,  nor  con- 
ducive to  good  security.  It  has  gone 
even  further  than  this,  raised  the  shop- 
worn strawman  of  faceless  informants, 
and  stated  falsely: 

The  industrial  security  bill  would  ai:- 
thorize  the  dismissal  as  security  risks  of  the 
emp'.oyees  of  defense  contractors  on  the  bnsis 
of  information  from  unidentified  sources — 
without  giving  the  accused  employees  any 
opfKjrtunity  to  confront  or  cross-examine 
their  accusers. 

Today,  the  New  York  Times  did  the 
same  thing.  In  an  editorial  remarkably 
similar  to  those  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  it  claimed  that  this  bill 
"might  once  again  expose  scientists  and 
defense  workers  to  procedural  injustices  " 
because  the  bill  opens  "substantial  new 
avenues  for  administrative  arbitrariness 
in  dismissing  individuals  as  security  risks 
without  the  right  to  know  or  confront 
their  accusers." 

It  seems  that  with  the  New  York  Times 
and  Wash;n.7ton  Post,  their  attitude 
toward  certain  procedures  is  completely 
dependent  on  who  recommends  the  pro- 
cedures. Wher.  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission instituted  these  procedures,  both 
the  Times  and  ihc  Post  heaped  praise  on 
it.  When  the  Committee  on  Un-.A,meri- 
can  Activities  recommends  the  very- 
same  procedures  it  is  smeared  and  the 
public  is  given  a  completely  different 
picture  of  the  nature  of  these  procedures 
by  the  editors  of  the  papers. 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  this  bill 
actually  mandates  confrontation  and 
cro.ss-examination  except,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  AEC  regulations,  when  the  highest 
responsible  official — in  this  case  the  Sec- 
retary of  Deferue — determines  that  there 
be  rood  and  suJ!icient  reason  for  denying 
It  and  the  head  of  the  d?partment  sup- 
plying the  infonnar>t  determines  that  his 
identity  canno:  be  rc\ealcd  without 
"substantial  haiTn  to  the  national  inter- 
est." } 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  realize  that  we  are  here 
concerned  with  the  merits  of  H.R.  11363 
and  not  with  what  the  Washington  Post 
says  about  it.  I  have  quoted  what  this 
newspaper  has  said,  however,  only  be- 
cause certain  M  :mbers  of  this  lx)d5'  have 
repeated  the  Washington  Post's  false 
charges  about  the  bill  on  the  floor.  It  is 
my  sincere  hope  that  these  false  cliarges 
will  not  be  repeated  again  today. 

Since  Executive  Order  No.  10865  was 
issued  on  Februiiry  20.  1960,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  h.ad  under  review 
800  industrial  security  n.sk  cases.  It  has 
completed  500  of  them  without  denying 
the  right  of  confrontation  to  a  single  per- 
son. It  estimates  today  that,  at  the 
most,  there  may  be  11  cases  m  which  it 
may  find  it  necessary  to  deny  cross- 
examination  by  tiie  time  it  has  completed 
reviewing  the  800  cases  it  has  had  under 
consideration. 

To  further  .demonstrate  how  grossly 
false  is  the  charre  that  under  H.R.  11363 
there  will  be  wholesale  spite  defamation 
of  large  numbe:"s  of  decent  American 
ctizcns  by  so-called  faceless  informers, 
I  would  like  to  pcint  out  that  the  E>cpart- 
ment  of  Defense  industrial  security  pro- 
gram at  the  present  time  embraces  some 
25,200  contractor  facilities,  employing 
several  millions — yet.  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, only  800  risk  cases  have  come  up 
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for  review,  and  500  have  been  resolved 
without  a  single  person  being  classified 
as  a  security  risk  on  the  basis  of  anony- 
mous information. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  give  an  example 
of  how  important  it  is  that,  as  H.R.  11363 
provides,  the  highest  ranking  ofiQcials  of 
our  Government  be  p>ermitted.  in  certain 
unusual  cases,  to  deny  the  right  of  con- 
frontation   and   cross-examination. 

We  all  know  how  intensively  Soviet 
espionage  agents  are  working  to  recruit 
collaborators  in  this  country,  particularly 
in  defense  plants.  We  also  know  that 
one  of  the  major  weapons  used  in  their 
overall  espionage  recruiting  activity  is 
blackmail  of  American  citizens  or  resi- 
dents who  have  members  of  their  im- 
mediate family,  or  close  relatives,  living 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  report. 
"Patterns  of  Communist  Espionage", 
cited  a  number  of  cases — all  of  them  of 
recent  vintage — in  which  this  technique 
has  be?n  used. 

Let  us  suppose  that  an  American 
woman,  whose  mother  is  .still  living  m 
an  Iron  Curtain  country,  has  been  forced 
to  serve  as  a  courier  for  a  Soviet  espio- 
nage ring  under  the  implied,  but  very 
clear,  threat  that  her  mother  will  be 
killed  if  she  does  not  cooperate.  Be- 
cause of  her  ereat  devotion  to  this,  her 
adopted  country,  the  woman  secretly 
contacts  the  FBI  and  arranges  to  give 
it  whatever  information  she  can  learn 
about  the  operations  of  the  spy  ring. 
She  does  this  despite  the  fact  that  she 
knows  she  will  be  placing  her  own 
mother's  life  in  jeopardy  by  even  at- 
tempting to  contact  the  F^I — and  even 
though  she  knows  she  will  never  again 
be  free  of  the  terrible  worry  that  any 
slip  on  her  part,  or  on  the  part  of  this 
Government,  may  cause  her  mother's 
death. 

Eventually,  this  woman  learns  that  one 
of  the  sources  of  information  for  the 
spy  ring  for  which  she  is  forced  to  work, 
is  the  shop  foreman  of  a  certain  plant 
which  IS  manufacturing  a  key  part  for 
a  new,  secret  U.S.  weapon.  She  informs 
the  FBI  which,  in  turn,  notifies  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

No  one — and  I  repeat  that,  no  one — 
can  question  the  fact  that  this  shop  fore- 
man must  immediately  be  denied  all  ac- 
cess to  classified  information  of  any  kind. 
But  if  this  shop  foreman  has  an  absolute 
right  to  confront  and  cross-examine  his 
accuser — if  the  opponents  of  this  bill 
have  their  way — not  only  would  Soviet 
intelligence  know  what  the  FBI  had  been 
able  to  learn  about  the  espionage  ring  for 
which  this  woman  was  a  courier,  but 
this  woman's  mother — a  completely  in- 
nocent victim — would  at  least  be  de- 
ported to  a  slave  labor  camp  or.  even 
more  likely,  be  immediately  murdered — 
to  teach  all  victims  of  Soviet  blackmail 
techniques  that  they  dare  not  reveal 
anything  they  know  about  Soviet  spying. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  hypothetical 
case  and  I  assure  you  that  it  is  based  on 
facts  about  Soviet  espiona'-je  in  this 
country. 

Now  we  come  to  the  key  issue  relative 
to  H.R.  11363:  Which  is  the  greater  and 
more  important  right — the  right  of  a 
traitorous  shop  foreman  to  confront  and 


cross-examine  a  person  who  has  learned 
of  his  treason,  or  the  right  and  duty  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  protect  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  who  has  any  question 
in  his  or  her  mind  about  which  is  the 
greater  right.  Over  and  over  again  in 
this  Hous?.  we  are  forced  to  weigh  com- 
peting rights  in  formulating  and  voting 
on  legisla:ion.  This  is  what  w'e  are  do- 
ing in  our  consideration  of  H.R.  11363 — 
and  thes:>  are  the  kind  of  rights  that  are 
actually  at  stake. 

A  human  life  may  not  always  be  in 
balance  m  cases  which  come  up  for  re- 
view under  the  industrial  security  pro- 
gram, but  there  will  always  be  cases  in 
which  confrontation  and  cross-examina- 
tion cannot  be  granted  without  harm  to 
our  natic'i.al  interest  and  serious  injury 
to  our  ovv-  1  internal  security  operations. 
The  FBI  has  done  an  outstanding  job  in 
this  field,  but  it  is.  nevertheless,  ex- 
tremely (difficult  to  recruit  undercover 
operatives  to  penetrate  the  ranks  of  the 
Communi.it  Party.  Normally,  it  takes 
years  to  t  -ain  these  operatives  and  work 
them  intD  positions  where  they  can 
gather  information  of  vital  impwDrtance 
to  our  Government.  Forcing  the  ex- 
po.su re  of  these  operatives,  in  order  to 
remove  a  Communist  Party  member 
from  a  delense  plant — particularly  if  the 
operative  is  the  only  one  in  a  certain 
area  or  phase  of  party  activity — seri- 
ously undermines  the  security  work  of 
the  FBI. 

This  is  why,  if  we  are  to  have  real 
security,  there  must  be  provision  in  all 
security  regulations,  limiting — under  cer- 
tain circtmstances — the  right  of  con- 
frontation and  cross-examination. 

In  a  veiy  real  sense,  private  industry 
in  the  United  States  is  a  treasury  of  our 
national  defense  secrets.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  has  repeatedly  warned  of  how 
assiduously  Soviet  agents  are  trying  to 
steal  those  secrets.  As  recently  as  Au- 
gust 7.  Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy stated  that  Communist  espionage 
activities  are  increasing  in  this  country. 

To  emphasize  the  gravity  of  the  mat- 
ter we  are  now  considering.  I  would  re- 
mind you  that  the  Defense  Department 
has  a  budg  et  of  over  $48  billion  and  that 
one  out  of  every  three  of  these  dollars  is 
being  sperit  through  contractors  whose 
employees  require  security  clearances  be- 
cause they  are  given  access  to  informa- 
tion classified  as  secret  or  top  secret. 

H  R.  11363  is  designed  to  put  rational 
and  fair  oostacles  in  the  path  of  enemy 
spies.  It  will  do  no  more  than  deny — to 
those  who  should  not  have  it — access  to 
our  defense  secrets.  The  bill  has  the 
support  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  The  Budget  Bureau  has 
no  object i(m  to  the  bill.  It  will  support 
with  statutory  authority  the  industrial 
security  policies  which,  as  the  New  York 
Times  pointed  out,  "have  now  governed 
employment  in  defense  industries  for 
more  than  2  years  and  have  worked  well 
for  both  the  country  and  the  individual." 

As  alwa.v's.  our  security  rests  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Congress.  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  every  Member  of  this  House 
will  today  demonstrate  how  all  important 
our  Nation's  security  is  to  him  or  to  her. 


Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan   I  Mr.  Johan- 

SENl. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill.  H  R    11363 

As  the  distinguished  chaii-man  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
has  already  pointed  out,  this  proposed 
legislation  would  amend  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1950  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  classified  information  re- 
leased to  or  within  the  U.S.  industry. 

More  specifically,  this  legislation  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  bar 
civilian  employees  in  industry,  or  in  edu- 
cational or  research  organizations,  who 
are  found  to  be  security  risks,  from  ac- 
cess to  classified  infonnation.  and  with- 
in specified  limitations,  to  establish  pro- 
cedure for  hearings  to  be  accorded  to 
individuals  whose  access  to  classified  in- 
formation is  denied  or  revoked. 

As  to  the  basic  need  for  the  security 
program  in  this  nongovernmental  field, 
I  invite  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
this  statement  in  the  committee  report: 

In  numerous  hearings,  held  over  the  years, 
this  committee  has  established  that  the 
Conununlst  Party  of  the  tJnlted  States  has, 
for  purposes  or  sabotage  and  espionage,  de- 
liberately Infiltrated  basic  Industry,  which 
Is  Involved  In  defense  production  of  highly 
classified  proJe<cts  of  the  Military  Establish- 
ment. When  one  reflects  that  approximately 
one-quarter  of  every  proctirement  defense 
dollar  has  been  allocated  for  classified  de- 
fense work,  and  that,  according  to  reliable 
estimates  In  re-cent  hearings,  nearly  50  per- 
cent of  the  Communist  Party  membership 
Is  now  concentrated  In*  basic  Industry,  the 
significance  and  necessity  of  fi  security  pro- 
gram is  apparent. 

A  further  sjjecific  purpose  of  the  bill  is. 
as  the  committee  report  states,  to  "give 
clear  expression  of  congressional  pur- 
pose to  suppKDit  and  strengthen  such 
procedures  as  are  adopted  in  Executive 
Order  No.  10865.  a  security  program 
which  the  President  established  on 
February  20,  1960."  The  legislation  thus 
responds  directly  and  specifically  to 
the  implied  invitation  of  the  US.  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  case  of  Greene 
against  McElroy,  decided  June  29,  1959. 
In  this  decision,  the  Court  held  that  the 
existing  personnel  security  clearance  re- 
view program,  established  by  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  grant- 
ing fair  but  limited  hearings  to  persons 
denied  access  to  classified  information, 
was  invalid  because  neither  the  Presi- 
dent nor  the  Congress  "specifically  has 
decided  that  the  imposed  procedures  are 
necessary  and  warranted  and  has  au- 
thorized their  use."  The  Court  pointed 
its  finger  to  "the  absence  of  explicit  au- 
thorization from  either  the  President  or 
Congress."  It  held  that,  lacking  this 
explicit  authorization,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  was  not  empowered  to  deprive 
the  petitioner.  Greene,  of  his  job  in  a 
proceeding  in  which  he  was  not  afforded 
the  safeguards  of  confrontation  and 
cross-examination. 

This  proE>osed  legislation  gives  statu- 
tory support  to  the  confrontation  and 
cross-examination  procedures  specified 
in  Executive  Order  No  1086.3,  subject  to 
limitations  which   I  will  describe  later. 
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Additionally,  this  bill  takes  the  further 
step  of  granting  subpena  powers  to  the 
Secretary  of  DeferLie,  thereby  assuring 
to  individuals  affected,  as  well  as  the 
Government,  a  means  for  the  adequate 
presentation  of  their  case  in  the  per- 
sonal appearance  proceedings  authorized 
by  the  bill. 

I  turn  now  to  the  matter  of  the  limita- 
tions on  the  right  of  confrontation  and 
cross-examination  n-ritten  into  this  bill. 
This  is  the  area  of  controversy.  This  is 
the  point  of  attack  on  the  pait  of  those 
opposing  this  bill. 

The  legislation  provides  that  excep- 
tion to  the  personal  appearance  proce- 
dures can  be  made  c^nly  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  personally,  upon  his  deter- 
mination that  such  i^rocedures  cannot  be 
employed  consisten'.ly  with  the  nation- 
al security.  The  apt  llcant  may  be  denied 
opportunity  for  inspection  of  docu- 
mentary evidence  which  has  been  clas- 
sified— although  the  applicant  is  entitled 
to  a  sum.mary  of  su::h  evidence  £vS  com- 
prehensive and  detjiiled  as  national  .se- 
curity permits. 

Similarly,  the  Secretary  may,  for  rea- 
sons which  he  determines  to  be  good  and 
sufficient,  refuse  to  disclose  the  Identity 
of  an  informant  cr  permit  his  cross- 
examination. 

In  the  third  place.  Identification  of 
an  informant  may  l)e  withheld  if.  in  the 
judgment  of  the  lead  of  the  depart- 
ment supplymg  such  informant,  such 
identification  woulc  Involve  substantial 
harm  to  the  national  interest.  Finally. 
the  legislation  provides  that  nothing 
therein  "shall  be  d:'emed  to  sui)port  a 
demand  by  an  applicant  to  inspect  or 
have  access  to  the  investigative  reports 
of  any  agency  of  tie  Government." 

In  sum,  the  objective  of  this  legisla- 
tion through  the  piocedures  it  provides 
and  through  the  limitations  it  imposes, 
is  to  afford  the  individual  employee  the 
maximum  benefits  consistent  with  the 
interest  of  national  security. 

I  believe  these  twin  objectives  are  well 
served   m   this   legiJiation. 

I  further  believe  that  the  legislation 
shows  remarkable  roncern  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  employees  in  the  light  of 
what  I  regard  as  the  completely  de- 
fensible premise  th?  t  defense  secrets  of 
the  United  States,  or  which  the  veiT  sur- 
vival of  this  countiy  depends,  are  the 
absolute  property  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

I  believe  that  no  individual  has  any 
right  to  these  secrete  unless  the  Govern- 
ment, of  its  own  volition,  wishes  and  de- 
cides to  give  it  to  them. 

It  strikes  me  as  preposterous  to  sug- 
gest that  the  Government  must  reveal 
confidential  information  under  circum- 
stances which  would  or  could  adversely 
affect  the  security  of  the  United  States, 
solely  on  the  grounds  that  failure  to  do 
so  would  cost  the  applicant  his  employ- 
ment. 

On  this  score,  I  quote  the  highly  per- 
tinent comments  of  Mr.  Justice  Clark  in 
his  dissent  in  Greene  against  McElroy: 

In  holding  that  the  fifth  amendment  pro- 
tects Greene,  the  Court  Ignores  the  basic 
consideration  in  the  case,  namely,  that  no 
person,  save  the  Pre.slJent.  has  a  constitu- 
tional  right   to   access   to   governmental  se- 


crets. Even  though  such  access  Is  neces- 
sary for  one  to  keep  a  job  In  private  industry, 
he  is  stUl  not  entitled  to  the  secrets.  1; 
matters  not  11.  as  a  consequence,  he  Is  un- 
able to  .secure  a  specific  Job  or  l'>ses  one  he 
presently  enjoys  The  simple  reason  for  this 
conclusion  Is  that  he  has  no  constitu- 
tional rlKht  to  the  secrets.  If  acceiss  to  its 
secrets  is  grai^ted  by  the  Government,  It  Is 
entirely  jxTmisslve  and  may  be  revoked  at 
any  time. 

And  Mr.  Justice  Clark  concluded; 

If  every  person  working  on  Government 
contracts  has  the  rights  G.-eene  l.*  given  here, 
the  Government  Is  indeed  In  a  box. 

This  legislation  with  its  provision  for 
confrontation,  cross-examination,  and 
subpena  power  goes  far  beyond  anything 
Mr.  Ju.'-tice  Clark  felt  necessary  m  the 
way  of  safeguarding  the  alleged  nghts 
and  intercuts  of  the  employee.  But  this 
legislation  recognizes,  and  properly  so, 
that  there  is  still  an  irreducible  mini- 
mum of  authority  to  safeguard  national 
security  and  defense  secrets  which  must 
be  m.aintained  if  the  basic  right  of  na- 
tional self-pre.servation  is  to  be  safe- 
guarded. 

Here  again  we  face,  and  I  believe 
wisely  meet,  the  cruel  dilemma  of  this 
conspiratorial  age — the  question  of  how 
we  shall  preserve  a  maximum  of  free- 
dom without  permitting  the  enemies  of 
freedom  to  use  freedom  to  destroy 
freedom 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  1  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  it  should 
be  made  eminently  clear  that  there  is 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  between 
this  bill  that  we  are  now  debating  and 
the  bill  just  previously  considered,  one 
involving  the  National  Security  Agency. 
That  bill  involved  only  one  agency  in 
the  Government  and  was  confined  to 
the  number  of  direct  Government  em- 
ployees employed  in  that  agency.  This 
bill  concerns  itself  with  the  entire  in- 
dustrial complex  of  the  United  States, 
all  universities  and  other  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions that  are  engaged  in  research. 
I  want  U)  make  that  point  absolutely 
clear  so  when  Members  vote  on  these 
two  measures  they  do  not  confuse  the  two 
bills. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  take  this  time  to 
ask  the  question  and  to  clarify  a  ques- 
tion in  my  own  mind  with  reference  to 
this  legislation.  That  question  is  this: 
At  the  present  time  when  an  industrial 
plant  receives  a  contract  for  classified 
Goveriunent  work,  it  is  a  matter  of 
established  routine,  as  I  understand  it. 
that  theie  be  a  security  clearance.  In 
many  cases  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation and  other  agencies  investi- 
gate the  background  of  the  applicant. 
He  is  either  hired  or  he  is  denied  em- 
ployment, and  can  be  denied  employ- 
ment legally  if  in  his  background  there 
IS  e\idence  of  something  m  his  back- 
ground which  in  the  interest  of  national 
security  provides  the  reason  for  denial 
of  employment.  Hence  the  question:  If 
it  is  disco\ered  that  an  employee  in  an 
industrial  plant  who  has  access  to  se- 


curity information  has  a  Commimlst 
record,  what  is  the  difference,  really. 
whether  he  is  denied  employment  in  the 
first  place  or  d..scharged  aft-erwards? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Of  course,  the  cen- 
tlemans  question  rai.ses  complex  ques- 
tions in  law  and  in  fact  which  are  all  the 
more  reason  why  this  bill  should  not  be 
decided  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules. 
In  substance,  there  is  a  thing  known  as 
due  process.  Due  process  requires  that 
there  be  a  field  hearing.  It  also  requires 
that  when  a  man  or  a  woman  is  arbitrar- 
ily dismissed  f:-om  employment  or  .sep- 
arated from  the  nature  of  his  or  her  work 
without  due  process  so  that  emploj-mcnt 
becomes  virtually  impossible,  that  there 
also  be  provision  for  appeal  to  the  courts 
in  order  that  the  judicial  branch  of  the 
Government  can  take  a  look.  This  bill 
does  not  even  provide  for  mimmum  pro- 
cedures to  appeal  to  the  courts.  One 
will  have  to  attack  the  constitutionality 
of  the  act  itself  and  take  the  case 
through  the  nonstatutory  route  to  the 
courts  and  attack  the  bill  in  that  fashion. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio 

Mr.  SCHERER  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man admit  that  the  Government  does 
not  have  an  ai:)solute  property  right  in 
its  defense  secrets  when  the  gentleman 
says  that  a  i>erson  who  is  denied  access 
to  the  secrets  has  the  right  to  a  hearing? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.     I  do  not  admit  that. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me.  because  I  would 
like  to  say  with  reference  to  the  property 
right,  is  it  not  true  that  there  is  a  prop- 
erty right  inherent  ;n  the  job  that  was 
lost  under  this  procedure,  which  would 
give  an  individual  the  nght  to  ap;>eal  to 
the  courts?  Would  the  gentleman  agree 
with  that? 

Mr.  LINDSAY,     I  would  a.eree  to  that 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield ^ 

Mr.  LINTDSAY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WALTEE  This  is  not  a  case  of  a 
right  to  a  job.  Tins  is  a  case  of  a  r.t;lu 
to  classified  information. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  !Mr  RyanI. 

Mr.  RY.«lN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  11363. 

This  is  not  tlie  first  time  I  have  op- 
posed H.R.  11363.  On  August  20  I 
objected  to  this  bill  when  it  appeared  on 
the  Consent  Calendar.  At  that  time  I 
outlined  the  reasons  why  the  bill  should 
not  be  pa.ssed.  I  pointed  out  that  the 
measure  has  far-reaching  consequences, 
for  it  includes  rot  only  persons  working 
in  industry  but  also  persons  in  "educa- 
tional, or  research  orcanization.  institu- 
tion, enterprise,  or  other  legal  entity, 
located  in  the  United  States."  It  was 
also  stressed  that  the  bill  violates  our 
civU  liberties  and  is  contrary  to  basic 
principles.  Sect.on  302  allows  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defen.se  :.o  determine  that  a  per- 
son, who  IS  denied  classified  information, 
shall  not  have  t:ie  right  to  cross-exam,- 
ination  or  have  access  to  any  of  the  in- 
formation against  him.  In  addition,  it 
does  not  provide  that  a  person,  who  is 
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denied  access  to  information  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  can  appeal  his  deci- 
sion. The  bill  specifically  exempts  the 
authority  granted  to  the  Secretary  from 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  with  its  lack 
of  cross-examination  and  its  rejection  of 
the  basic  safeguards  of  due  process 
should  not  be  approved  by  the  Congress. 
It  would  be  a  significant  display  of  the 
vitality  of  our  Constitution  if  on  the 
175th  anniversary  of  that  magnificent 
document  the  House  of  Representatives 
refused  to  pass  a  bill  which  attempts  to 
deny  constitutional  liberties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  letter  dated  August  24, 
1962,  setting  forth  the  observations  of 
the  AFL^CIO  Department  of  Legislation 
on  H.R.   11363: 

American  Federation  of 

Labor  and  Congres.s  of 
Industrial  Organizations, 
Washington.  DC.  August  24.  1962 

On  behalf  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions I  urge  you  most  strongly  to  vote 
against  HR  11363,  the  bill  to  provide  legis- 
lative sanction  for  the  so-called  Industrial 
security  progra.ii. 

The  AFl^CIO  does  not  yield  to  any  group 
In  its  support  of  all  necessary  measures  to 
protect  the  national  security  and  resist  Com- 
munist aggression  and  subversion  In  doing 
so.  however,  we  feel  It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  we  do  not  ourselves  beome 
like  the  forces  and  institutions  we  are  try- 
ing to  defeat-  Respect  for  constitutional 
safeguards  is  at  the  heart  of  the  Amerlc-ui 
way  of  life, 

H  R.  11363  is  scheduled  to  come  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  Uiider  suspension 
procedure  (reqviirlng  a  two-thirds  vote  i  on 
Monday.  August  27,  1962  Only  limited  time, 
20  minutes  to  a  side,  will  be  available  to  de- 
bate the  far-reaching  policy  and  constitu- 
tional  issues  involved   in  this  legislation. 

This  new  attempt  to  secure  House  approval 
of  H.R.  11363.  without  hearings  and  under 
truncated  legislative  procedures,  is  the  fourth 
time  passage  under  such  procedures  has  been 
attempt«l.  This  bill  was  first  proposed  for 
passage  on  the  Ctmsent  Calendar  In  May 
1962.  Subsequently  withdrawn  by  its  spon- 
sor, the  bill  was  again  brought  up  on  the 
Consent  Calendar  on  Augtist  6.  1962,  and 
.August  20.  1962.  On  each  previous  occasion 
objection  to  consideration  of  the  bill  with- 
out debate  was  heard.  The  procedures  thus 
far  followed  for  securing  affirmative  House 
action  on  this  measure  are  hardly  such  as  to 
inspire  public  confidence  in  the  bill. 

This  fact  Is  of  great  Importance  because 
HR  11363  is  a  far-reaching  bill  containing 
broad  policy  and  constitutional  implications 
Although  it  purports  to  deal  with  procedures 
for  protection  of  classified  information  pri- 
marily in  industrial  establishments,  the  bill 
would  also  apply  to  any  educational,  or  re- 
search organization,  institution,  enterprise, 
or  other  legal  entity,  located  In  the  United 
States,  whether  or  not  operated  for  profit. 
In  this  broad  area  the  bill  would  permit  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  deny  basic  con- 
stitutional liberties  of  American  citizens: 
namely,  the  rights  to  confront  and  cross- 
examine  witnesses  and  the  right  to  appeal  to 
the  courts  from  adverse  decisions  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Section  302  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  deny  these  rights 
where  the  Secretary  personally  determines 
that  such  rights  cannot  be  accorded  con- 
sistently with  the  national  security.  Sec- 
tion 307  of  the  bill  expressly  provides  that 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  guarantee- 
ing court  review  shall  not  apply  to  the  use 
or  exercise  of  any  authority  granted  by  this 
bill. 


The  attempt  is  made  to  Justify  this  bill  on 
the  ground  tnat  all  It  is  designed  to  do  Is  to 
clarify  the  position  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  questions  raised  m  the  cose  of  Greene 
V  McElroy  (360  US  4644  (1959)).  Care- 
ful reading  of  the  Greene  case,  however, 
makes  clear  '  hat  far  more  Important  Issues 
are  involved  in  i  his  case  than  simply  a  clarifi- 
cation of  existing  law  As  Chief  Justice 
Warren  pointed  out  in  the  Court's  8  to  1  de- 
cisi<.)n  in  the  (Ireene  case: 

■  Certain  principles  have  remained  rela- 
tively Immutable  in  our  jurisprudence.  One 
of  these  is  that  where  governmental  action 
seriously  mj  ires  an  individual,  and  the 
reasonableness  of  the  action  depends  on  fact 
findings,  the  evidence  used  to  prove  the  Gov- 
ernment's ca.'^e  must  be  disclosed  to  the  In- 
dividual so  that  he  has  an  opportunity  to 
show  that  it  Is  untrue.  While  this  Is  im- 
portant in  the  case  of  documentary  evidence, 
it  is  even  more  important  where  the  evidence 
consists  of  the  te.stlmony  of  Individuals  whose 
memory  might  be  faulty  or  who.  In  fact, 
might  be  perjurers  or  persons  motivated  by 
malice,  vlndictiveness.  Intolerance,  prejudice. 
or  jealousy  We  have  formalized  these  pro- 
tections in  the  requirements  of  confrontation 
and  cross-examination.  They  have  ancient 
roots.  They  find  expression  In  the  sixth 
amendment  which  provides  that  In  all 
criminal  c;ises  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the 
right  "to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses 
against  him  '  This  Coiu^  has  been  zealous 
to  protect  these  rights  from  erosion." 

We  ask  the  Members  of  the  House  to  be  no 
less  zealous  than  the  Supreme  Court  In  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  confrontation  and  cross- 
examination  against  the  serious  damage  to 
which  thev  would  l>e  subjected  by  the  pas- 
sage of  HR.  11363. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Andrew  J.  Biemiller, 
Director,  Department  of  Legislation. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  to  include  a 
letter  from  the  AF'I^CIO. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  ciiere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman   from    New    York    fMr.    Rosen- 

TH.AL  i  . 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  bill.  I  think  it 
is  a  deprivation  of  a  major  constitu- 
tional right.  It  is  regrettable  that  it  is 
brought  up  under  this  procedure  with 
only  40  minutes  of  debate  on  a  matter 
that  IS  worth  taking  more  time  and  at- 
tention. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  there 
is  no  real  hurry  or  necessity  for  this 
legislation  Even  if  there  were  merit  to 
it.  which  tiiere  is  not,  there  is  outstand- 
ing an  Executive  order  which  adequately 
covers  the  matter  under  consideration. 
The  only  reason  the  committee  sees  fit  to 
bring  up  the  bill  is  to  get  around  and 
subvert  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  m  Greene  against  McElroy.  They 
seem  to  feel,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
that  there  should  be  legislative  sanction 
to  their  position.  They  have  not  indi- 
cated any  reason  why  this  must  be  done 
in  this  hurried  fashion,  when  the  matter 
so  gravely  affects  the  constitutional 
rights  of  so  many  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Lindsay]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Rruss] 


and  say  that  I  vigorously  and  strenuous- 
ly oppose  this  legislation  and  urge  all 
Members  of  the  House  to  take  a  second 
look  at  it  before  we  vote  on  Wednesday. 

Mr  WILLIS.  Mr  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman who  preceded  nie  said  that  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  to  go 
forward  with  this  legislation  because  of 
the  Executive  order  that  was  i.ssued.  Let 
me  remind  the  House  that  thf  decision 
which  suggested  and  prompted  this  bill 
was  handed  down  on  June  29,  1959  TTie 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walter!, 
on  July  7,  1959,  days  afterward  intro- 
duced this  bill  that  the  committee  re- 
ported out.  The  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  reported  the  bill 
out  and  the  House  passed  this  bill  by 
unanimous  consent,  but  the  Senate  took 
no  part.  Now,  of  course,  we  are  pursu- 
ing the  same  legislation  we  tried  to  put 
on  the  books  for  the  last  2'2  or  3  years 
and  we  are  doing  it  to  follow  through 
the  thought  of  the  Supreme  Court  that 
it  would  be  well  not  only  for  the  Presi- 
dent but  for  Congress  to  express  itself 
on  this  matter. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr   WILLIS      I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHERE3R,.  The  gentleman  has 
already  answered  the  question  I  had  in 
mind.  One  of  the  reasons  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  Greene  against  McElroy,  al- 
lowed Greene  who  had  a  long  pro-Com- 
munist record,  access  to  defen.se  secrets, 
was  because  there  was  no  legislative 
authority  behind  the  procedures  under 
which  the  Defense  Department  denied 
him  access. 

Mr.  WILLIS      Exactly 

Mr.  SCHERER.  I  wi.sh  we  had  the 
time  to  read  here  the  record  of  Greene 
and  his  association  with  Communist 
causes. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  want  to  restate  what 
my  good  friend  from  Ohio  said  in  his 
main  argument,  that  very  few  people 
will  be  reached  by  this  bill,  but  that  these 
few  cannot  be  accorded  the  normal  con- 
frontation procedure  because  of  the  il- 
lustration he  gave.  And  let  me  say  this, 
that  the  few  people  this  bill  would  af- 
fect would  be  mighty  glad  to  lay  their 
hands  on  and  really  go  through  and 
know  all  about  the  secret  defen.se  docu- 
ments that  they  perhaps  only  know  a 
little  about,  and  examine  to  their  heart's 
content. 

Perhaps  it  cannot  be  told  who  gave 
the  information  because  that  may  be  an 
undercover  CIA  agent  in  the  very  place 
he  is  workint' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  HR  11363  as 
amended? 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Chair  two-thirds  had 
voted  in  favor  thereof. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum   is  not   present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Further 
proceedings  on  this  matter  will  be  put 
over  until  Wednesday  next,  and  the  point 
of  order  is  withdrawn. 
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SELF-EMPLOYED  INDIVIDUALS'  TAX 
RETIREMENT  ACT  OP  1961 

Mr.  THOMI^SON  of  Texas  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
may  have  until  midnight  Tuesday.  Sep- 
tember 18.  1962.  to  fil?  a  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  H.R.  10,  the  Self-Em- 
ployed  Individuals'  Tax  Retirement  Act 
of  1961 

The  SPEAK f:R  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas' 

There  was  no  objection. 


RELIEF  FOR  RESII-)EN":'IAL  OCCU- 
PANTS OP  UNPAIENTED  MINING 
CLAIMS 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
•  H.R.  12761)  to  provide  relief  for  resi- 
dential occupants  of  unpatented  mining 
claims  upon  which  valuable  improve- 
ments have  been  placed,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Clerk   read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  convey  to  any 
occupant  of  an  unpatented  mining  claim 
which  Is  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
Invalid  an  area  within  the  claim  of  not  more 
than  (a)  five  acres  or  (b)  the  acreage  ac- 
tually occupied  by  him.  whichever  Is  less. 
The  Secretary  may  make  a  like  conveyance 
to  any  occupant  of  an  unpatented  mining 
claim  who,  after  notice  from  a  qualified  of- 
ficer of  the  United  States  that  the  claim  Is 
believed  to  be  Invalid,  relinquishes  to  the 
United  States  all  right  In  and  to  such  claim 
which  he  may  have  under  the  mining  laws 
or  who,  within  two  years  prior  to  the  date 
of  this  Act,  relinquished  such  rights  to  the 
United  States  or  had  his  unpatented  mining 
claim  Invalidated  Any  conveyance  author- 
ized by  this  section,  however,  shall  be  made 
only  to  a  qualified  applicant,  as  that  term  Is 
defined  In  section  2  of  this  Act,  who  applies 
therefor  within  three  years  from  the  date  of 
this  Act  and  upon  payment  of  the  amount 
established  pursuant  to  section  5  of  this 
Act. 

As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "qualified 
officer  of  the  United  States"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  or  an  employee  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  so  designated 
by  him:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  delegate  his  authority  to  desig- 
nate qualified  officers  to  the  head  of  any 
other  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  lands  within  the  ad- 
ministrative Jurisdiction  of  that  department 
or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  a 
qualified  applicant  Is  a  seasonal  or  year- 
round  residential  occupant-owner,  as  of 
January  10.  1962,  of  land  now  or  formerly  In 
an  unpatented  mining  claim  upon  which 
valuable    Improvements   had  been   placed. 

Sec.  3.  Where  the  lands  have  been  with- 
drawn In  aid  of  a  function  of  a  Federal 
department  or  agency  other  than  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  or  of  a  State,  county, 
municipality,  water  district,  or  other  k>cal 
governmental  subdivision  or  agency,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  may  make  conveyances 
under  section  1  of  this  Act.  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  head  of  that  governmental 
unit  and  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
that  unit  may  deem  nece.ssary. 

Sec.  4.  Where  the  -Secretary  of  the  Interior 
determines  that  a  disposition  under  section 
1  of  this  Act  Is  not  In  the  public  interest 
or  the  consent  required  by  section  3  of  this 


Act  Is  not  given,  the  applicant  aft<r  arrange- 
ments satisfuctory  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  are  made  for  the  termination  of 
his  occupancy  and  for  settlement  of  any 
liability  for  unauthorized  use,  will  be 
granted  by  the  Secretary,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  for  procedure  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe,  a  preference  right  to 
purchase  any  other  tract  of  land,  five  acres 
or  less  In  area,  from  those  tracts  made 
available  for  sale  tmder  this  Act  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  from  the  unappro- 
priated and  unreserved  lands  and  those  lands 
subject  to  classification  under  section  7  of 
the  Taylor  Grazing  Act.  upon  the  payment 
of  the  amount  determined  under  section  5 
of  this  Act.  Said  preference  right  must  be 
exercised  within  two  years  from  and  after 
the  date  of  lt«  grant. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  prior 
to  any  conveyance  under  this  Act  shall  de- 
termine the  fair  market  value  of  the  lands 
involved  (exclusive  of  any  Improvements 
placed  thereon  by  the  applicant  or  by  his 
predecessors  In  Interest)  or  Interests  In  lands 
as  of  the  date  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  The  execution  of  a  conveyance 
authorized  by  section  1  of  this  Act  shall  not 
relieve  any  occupant  of  the  land  conveyed 
of  any  UabUlty,  existing  on  the  date  of  said 
conveyance,  to  the  United  States  for  unau- 
thorized use  of  the  conveyed  lands  or  Inter- 
ests In  lands.  Relief  under  this  section  shall 
be  limited  to  those  persons  who  have  filed 
applications  for  conveyances  pursuant  to  this 
Act  within  three  years  from  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  Except  where  a  mining  claim 
was  located  at  a  time  when  the  land  in- 
cluded therein  was  withdrawn  from  or  other- 
wise not  subject  to  such  location,  or  where 
a  mining  claim  was  located  after  July  23, 
1955.  no  trespass  charges  shall  be  sought  or 
collected  by  the  United  States  based  upon 
occupancy  of  such  mining  claim,  whether 
residential  or  otherwise,  for  any  period  pre- 
ceding the  final  administrative  determi- 
nation of  the  Invalidity  of  the  mining  claim 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the 
voluntary  relinquishment  of  the  mining 
claim,  whichever  occurs  earlier.  Nothing  In 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  creating  any 
liability  for  trespass  to  the  United  States 
which  would  not  exist  in  the  absence  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  In  any  conveyance  under  this 
Act  there  shall  be  reserved  to  the  United 
Stat«s  (1)  all  minerals  and  (2i  the  right  of 
the  United  States,  Its  lessees,  permittees,  and 
licensees  to  enter  upon  the  land  and  to 
prospect  for,  drill  for,  mine,  treat,  store, 
transport,  and  remove  leasable  minerals 
and  mineral  materials  and  to  use  so  much 
of  the  surface  and  subsurface  of  such  lands 
as  may  be  neces.sary  for  such  purposes,  and 
whenever  reasonably  necessary,  f.:r  the  pur- 
pose of  prospecting  for.  drilling  fur.  mining, 
treating,  storing,  transporting,  and  removing 
such  minerals  and  mineral  materials  on  or 
from  other  lands. 

(b)  The  leasable  minerals  and  mineral 
materials  so  reserved  shall  be  subject  to 
disposal  by  the  United  States  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  applicable  laws 
in  force  at  the  time  of  such  disposal. 

(c)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  upon 
Issuance  of  a  patent  or  other  instrument  of 
conveyance  under  this  Act,  the  locatable 
minerals  reserved  by  this  section  shall  be 
withdrawn  from  all  forms  of  appropriation 
under  the  mining  laws. 

(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  preclude  a  grantee,  holding  any 
lands  conveyed  under  this  Act  from  granting 
to  any  person  or  firm  the  right  to  prospect 
or  explore  for  any  class  of  minerals  for 
which  mining  locations  may  be  made  under 
the  United  States  mining  laws  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
said  grantee  and  the  prospector,  but  no 
mining  location  shall  be  made  thereon  so 
long  as  the  withdrawal  directed  by  this  Act 
Is  In  effect. 


(e)  A  fee  owner  of  the  surface  of  any 
lands  conveyed  under  this  Act  may  at  any 
time  make  application  to  purchase,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  sell  to  such 
owner,  the  InterestJi  of  the  United  States  In 
any  and  all  locatable  minerals  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  lands  owned  by  such 
owner,  which  lands  were  patented  or  other- 
wise conveyed  under  this  Act  with  a  reserva- 
tion of  such  minerals  to  the  United  States. 
AH  sales  of  such  interests  shall  be  made 
expressly  subject  to  valid  existing  rights.  Be- 
fore any  such  sale  Is  consummated,  the 
surface  owner  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  the  sum  of  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  Interests  sold,  and  the  co.st  of  appraisal 
thereof,  but  In  no  event  less  than  the  sum 
of  $50  per  sale  and  the  cost  of  appraisal  of 
the  locatable  mineral  Interests.  TTie  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  Issue  thereupon 
such  Instruments  of  conveyance  as  he  deems 
appropriate. 

Sec.  8.  Rights  and  privileges  under  this 
Act  shall  not  be  assignable,  but  may  pass 
through  devise  or  descent. 

The  SPEL'MCER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded^ 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  1  demand  a  second,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  6  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  feeling  that  thip 
bill  has  run  the  gamut  of  a  few  misun 
derstandings  so  that  Congress  may  havi 
to  change  its  usual  procedure  somewhat 
in  the  consideration  of  the  legislation.  If 
the  bill  is  approved  by  the  House,  there 
will  be  a  motion  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er s  table  S.  3451,  a  similar  bill,  and  to 
strike  eve;ything  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  that  bill  and  insert  the  contents 
of  this  bill.  With  that  in  mmd,  I  think  I 
can  advise  my  colleagues  that  we  shall 
endeavor  to  have  a  committee  of  confer- 
ence appointed  and  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  will  then  be  ironed 
out.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  contents  of  the 
Senate  bill  are  not  quite  as  favorable  to 
the  occupants  of  mining  claims  as  the 
provisions  of  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  H.R.  12761  is  de- 
signed to  arm  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
ferior with  discretionary  authority  in 
order  to  prevent  hardship  being  suffered 
by  people,  who,  in  good  faith,  have  es- 
tablished their  residences  on  lands  on 
which  they  have  staked  mining  claims 
but  now  find  themselves  unable  to  ob- 
tain title  to  the  property  because  they 
cannot  comply  with  technical  require- 
ments of  the  mining  laws.  As  an  al- 
ternative to  general  legislation  of  the 
type  that  we  are  recommending  today, 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  this  House  would  bo  re- 
quired to  examine  each  case  individually 
and  enact  individual  relief  bills. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands 
under  the  cliairmanship  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Idalio  Mrs.  Pfo.^ti  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  the  legislation,  I 
will  leave  it  to  the  chaira^an  of  the  sub- 
committee and  others  to  furnish  the  de- 
tails of  the  specific  need  for  enactment 
of  this  bill.  But,  I  would  like  to  set  forth 
a  few  items  for  consideration  of  the 
House. 

Ever  since  the  general  mining  law  was 
enacted  in  1872  it  has  been  the  common 
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practice  in  the  West  for  independent 
miners  to  settle  on  the  land  being  de- 
veloped for  its  mineral  value.  Today  we 
would  classify  these  people  as  being  en- 
gaged in  small  business.  As  such  they 
did  not  always  follow  up  their  occupan- 
cies in  the  manner  necessary  to  obtain  a 
patent  granting  them  fee  title  to  the 
land. 

Under  the  mining  laws  it  is  entirely 
po.ssibly  for  someone  to  stake  a  claim 
and  extract  minerals  without  ever  ap- 
plying for  transfer  of  title.  It  is  also  the 
position  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior that  when  the  mineral  content 
has  been  removed  from  the  ground,  the 
occupant  can  no  longer  prove  discovery 
of  a  valuable  mineral.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  who  read  the  Record,  I  am  in- 
cluding, under  permission  previously 
granted,  as  part  of  my  remarks  at  this 
point  a  quotaticn  from  a  decision  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  in  the  case  of 
United  States  against  Eric  North, 
A-27936,  which  was  decided  July  1.  1959: 

The  importam  thing  is  that  a  discovery  of 
a  valuable  mineral  deposit  must  be  shown  as 
existent  at  the  time  of  the  application  for 
patent  A  discovery  at  some  time  in  the*! 
past  -Ahich  has  been  exhausted  by  mining 
or  which,  al*hough  unexhausted,  no  longer 
warrants  a  reasonable  man  in  the  expendi- 
ture cf  time  and  money  w.th  the  reasonable 
prospect  of  success  in  developing  a  valuable 
mine  will  not  supp^^rt  an  application  for 
patent.  A  claim  must  be  mineral  fn  char- 
acter and  valuable  for  Its  mineral  content 
at  the  time  that  the  application  f'T  patent 
is  made. 

The  bill  before  the  House  today  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
in  hi.s  discretion,  to  make  conveyance? 
to  seasonal  cr  year-round  residential  oc- 
cupants. Tlie  bill  contains  provisions  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  This  lec;islation  was  initiated  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  ( Mr 
Johnson  ]  as  a  measure  designed  to  give 
relief  to  people  in  California  who  were 
threatened  with  eviction  from  their 
homes  because  of  their  occupancy  of 
mining  claims  that  could  not  be  per- 
fected. I  think  it  is  significant  that, 
when  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands 
looked  into  the  situation,  one  of  its  first 
decisions  was  that  relief  was  needed  in 
all  the  public-lands  States  and  not  in 
California  alone.  The  leerislation  on 
which  we  are  actmu'  today  is  therefore  a 
general  bill  that  will  apply  to  all  areas 
with  equal  force 

It  has  been  stated,  and  undoubtedly 
will  be  stated  on  the  floor  today,  that 
this  bill  will  also  give  relief  to  people 
who  settled  on  minin£r  claims  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  home- 
site  on  lands  that  could  not  be  obtained 
for  such  use  under  any  provision  of  law. 
This  is  undoubtedly  true:  and  there  are 
probably  some  of  such  people  who  will 
receive  a  benefit  from  this  legislation. 
But,  following  the  basic  principle  of  our 
common  law  that  a  person  is  innocent 
until  oroven  sruilty,  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  typical  American  occupant  is  en- 
gaged in  an  imauthorized  use  for  the 
purpose  of  defrauding  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Nor  do  I  believe  that, 
because  there  will  be  a  few  who  have 
willfully  engaged  in  unauthorized  use,  we 


should  deny  relief  to  the  large  numbers 
who  have  occupied  the  lands  under  in- 
vitation from  the  United  States  to  de- 
velop our  mineral  resources. 

I  urge  the  House  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  adopt  thi.s  legislation  which  will 
benefit  families  and  individuals. 

In  order  for  one  properly  to  under- 
stand the  legi.slalion,  one  must  go  back 
to  the  provisions  of  the  mining  law  of 
1872  and  understand  what  it  was  at  that 
time  that  was  being  required  of  people 
who  wished  to  bring  to  the  economy  of 
the  Nation,  and  for  its  sinews  of  war, 
the  minerals  which  were  to  be  found 
in  the  public  lands  of  the  Nation.  Au- 
thority was  given  for  the  prospector  to 
roam  through  the  public  lands  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering,  if  he  could,  de- 
posits of  minerals  and  to  proceed  by  fil- 
ing on  the  property  either  for  a  lode  or 
for  a  placer  claim.  He  has  been  en- 
titled to  posse.s.<<ion  of  said  claim  so  long 
as  he  did  certain  a.«sessment  work  that 
v^-as  required  under  the  provisions  of  the 
mining  law. 

•  Invariably  the  prosp>ectors  and  the 
.'miners  in  the  out-of-way  places — and 
most  of  their  locations  were  in  out-of- 
way  places — built  themselves  a  home  of 
one  kind  or  another,  and  in  many  in- 
stances those  homes  are  still  in  existence 
and  they  have  been  handed  down  by 
the  original  locators  to  their  heirs  and 
mi'mbcrs  of  their  families. 

One  of  the  differences  between  the 
S'natc  and  the  House  bills  is  that  the 
Hou.=  e  bill  would  permit  those  in  posses- 
sion at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
act  to  take  advantage  of  the  benefits 
provided  by  the  legislation.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  states  that  applicants  would  have 
to  be  in  possession  some  7  years  prior 
to  the  pa.ssage  of  the  legislation,  tying 
the  cutoff  date  to  the  time  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  1955  law. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  11  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia Mr.  Johnson  1,  the  author  of  this 
bill,  has  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, and  subsequently  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  a  situation  which  is 
critical,  a  situation  which  needs  atten- 
tion. 

The  only  question  that  is  involved  is 
how  this  problem  shall  be  solved.  In 
most  instances  those  people  who  will  be 
affected  by  this  legislation  went  onto  the 
sections  of  public  land  either  in  the 
public  domain  or  in  the  national  forests 
illegally.  They  remained  there  ever 
since  that  time  illegally.  What  this  bill 
atiempts  to  do  is  to  give  to  these  people 
a  fee  title  for  as  much  as  5  acres  of 
that  land,  or  so  much  as  they  occupy 
not  to  e.Kceed  5  acres. 


C.\LL   OF^   THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

[Roll   No     221  ! 


Abbltt 

Garmatz 

Nix 

Addabbo 

Gavin 

Norrell 

Andersen, 

Gilbert 

OBrlen.IU. 

Minn. 

Glenn 

O'Hara   Mich. 

Anfiiso 

Goodell 

O  Neill 

Ashley 

GoodUng 

Peterson 

Ayres 

Green.  Greg. 

Pfost 

Bailey 

Green,  Pa. 

Phllbln 

Baring 

Harrison,  Va. 

Pike 

Barrett 

Harvey,  Mich, 

PUcher 

Bass.  N.H 

Hays 

Pirnle 

Bass.Tenn. 

Hcaley 

Powell 

Bates 

Hebert 

Puclnskl 

BUtch 

Hoffman,  111. 

Ha  ins 

Boland 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Riley 

Bonner 

Hull 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Bow 

Jarman 

Rivers.  8  C. 

Boy kin 

Jennings 

Roberts.  Tex. 

Bruce 

Judd 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Buckley 

Kearns 

Ro.stenkowsk.i 

Burke,  Ky 

Kee 

Rousselot 

Burke.  Mass. 

Keith 

St.  Germain 

Carey 

Kelly 

Santangelo 

CeUer 

Kllburn 

Saund 

Chlperfleld 

Kluczynskl 

Scranton 

Colmer 

Lane 

Beelv-Brown 

Cook 

Lankford 

8  Iden 

Cor  belt 

LatU 

Shelley 

Cunningham 

Leslnskt 

Shipley 

Curtis.  Mass. 

Lindsay 

Stbal 

Davis.  James  C 

McCuUoch 

Sikes 

Davis.  Tenn. 

McDonough 

Slack 

Dawson 

McDowell 

Smith.  Miss 

DIaney 

McMillan 

Smith,  Va. 

Dlggs 

McSween 

Stephen 

Dominlck 

McVcy 

Stratton 

Donohue 

Macdonald 

Tcague.  Tex. 

Dooley 

Madden 

Thompson.  La 

Dorn 

Martin.  Mass 

Thompson,  N  J 

Doyle 

Mason 

Tuck 

Dwyer 

May 

UdaU.  Morris  K 

Edinondson 

M:adcr 

UUman 

Elliott 

Merrow 

Van  Zandt 

EUsworth 

MoeUer 

Vinson 

Fallon 

Moore 

Weaver 

Parbsteln 

Moorehead. 

Wels 

Findley 

Ohio 

Whallcy 

Flno 

Morris 

Whitten 

Frazler 

Morrison 

Wickei-sham 

Frellnghuysen 

Morse 

Winstead 

Frledel 

Moulder 

Yates 

Fulton 

Multer 

Zelenko 

Garland 

Nedzl 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall,  277  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  TO  TILE  CoNf^ERENCE 
REPORT— COMMiriTlE  ON  AGRI- 
CULTURE—FOOD AND  AGRICUL- 
TURE ACT  OF  1962 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
SaylorI  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
CooleyJ  for  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  may  have  until  midniyht 
tonight  to  file  a  conference  report  on  the 
bill  H.R   12391. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  RELIEF  FOR  RP:SIDEN- 
TIAL  OCCUPANTS  OP  UNPATENT- 
ED MINING  CLAIMS 

Mr.  SA\XOR.     Mr   Speaker,  this  situ- 
ation which  is  attempted  to  be  corrected 
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under  this  bill  became  so  bad  that  the 
Comptroller  General  made  a  survey  or  a 
review  of  the  administration  by  the  Poor- 
est Sei-vice  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture of  mining  claims  on  national 
forest  lands  le.servcd  from  the  public 
domain.  It  is  astounding  what  this  re- 
port, which  was  filed  with  the  House  on 
May  29  of  this  year,  di.sclosed  It  dis- 
closes among  other  things  that  they 
found  unpatented  mining  claims  being 
used  for  permanent  residences,  for  sum- 
mer homes,  for  townsiies,  orchards  and 
commercial  enterprises,  farming — a 
house  of  ill  repute,  a  nudist  colony,  res- 
taur an  t.s,  a  rock  museum,  and  a  real  es- 
tate office.  Himting  and  fishing  lodges 
are  being  maintained  on  unpatented 
mining  claims. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  host  of  other 
uses  that  are  absolutely  inconsistent  with 
our  national  forest  policy. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Is  it  not  true  in  addition 
to  these  misuses  of  this  GoveiTiment  land 
that  because  of  certain  mining  claims. 
the  Government  has  been  forced  into  the 
impossible  position  of  having  to  buy 
rights-of-way  through  these  holdings  to 
get  to  the  Government  forests  so  that 
they  can  be  properly  managed  and  har- 
vested? 

Mr.  SA\T.OR.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. One  of  the  things  that  was  dis- 
covered was  that  several  of  these  illegal 
mining  claims  happen  to  be  the  only 
means  of  access  to  several  hundred  mil- 
lion board  feet  of  timber  and  the  own- 
ers of  these  claims,  of  these  illegal  claims 
which  the  Government  is  now  trying  to 
cancel,  have  demanded  an  outlandish 
payment  from  the  Government,  or  the 
prospective  timber  purchaser  for  a  right- 
of-way  across  this  fictitious  mining 
c'aim  and  the  matter  is  now  in  court. 

Mr.  KYL.  Is  it  not  also  true,  to  com- 
pound this  situation,  there  is  actually  no 
record  of  these  mining  claims  that  exist. 
Even  with  reference  to  the  new  mining 
claims,  there  is  no  suitable  procedure 
for  recording  the  transactions. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. One  of  the  things  that  disturb.s 
me  about  this  bill  and  even  as  to  the 
cases  where  the  Poorest  Service  is  acting, 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  stop  a  per- 
son from  coming  in  and  filine  a  new  min- 
ing claim  on  the  same  land  from  winch 
the  Government  has  already  dispossessed 
the  trespa.sser. 

In  an  attempt  to  solve  this  problem, 
the  gentleman  from  California  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  I  think  is  far  too 
broad.  He  attempts  to  give  them  a  fee 
of  up  to  5  acres  or  the  acreage  actu- 
ally occupied.  One  of  the  real  difficul- 
ties with  this  bill  is  that  he  gives  them 
that  rght  as  long  as  they  were  on  the 
ground  on  the  12th  day  of  January  1962, 
the  date  on  which  the  first  bill  was  filed. 

The  Senate,  I  am  happy  to  inform  the 
Members  of  the  House,  took  a  much  more 
limited  view  of  this  proposition.  While 
they  did  in  some  rare  circimistances 
grant  a  fee.  most  of  the  people  who 
would  qualify  under  the  Senate  version 


would  have  to  be  on  the  land  for  a  mini- 
mvmi  of  7  years.  I  can  find  no  justifi- 
able reason  for  going  back  a  mere  7 
years  There  are  a  number  of  t^ood  rea- 
sons for  going  back  to  a  date  such  as  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  when  a  great  many 
of  iht-  peoi)le  in  the  West  were  looking  for 
weekend  liomes,  and  under  the  guise  of 
minint;  claims  went  in  and  picked  some 
of  the  choicest  spots  m  our  national  for- 
ests for  their  residences. 

Tiiere  i.s  also  a  date.  1920.  tiiat  might 
be  suitable.  This  date  is  the  one  when 
this  movement  had  its  beginning.  If 
the  date  1920  were  adopted,  the  particu- 
lar case  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Johnson]  relied  upon  for 
support  before  the  committee — namely, 
a  mining  community  which  grew  up  on 
illegal  mining  claims — would  be  taken 
care  of. 

I  feel  that  any  people  who  went  into 
a  mining  community  and  filed  a  claim 
even  if  they  discovered  no  minerals,  have 
some  justification,  and  we  should  look 
with  favor  upon  these  cases.  But,  gen- 
erally, the  people  who  are  included  in  the 
report  of  the  Comptroller  General  do  not 
fall  in  that  categorj-. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Referring  to  the  minor- 
ity views  accompanying  this  report, 
which  is  critical  of  things  which  have 
occuiTed,  I  do  not  find  in  the  letter  writ- 
ten by  the  Comptroller  General  that  the 
bill  meets  the  objections  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler General's  office. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  may  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  Comptroller  General  was 
very  critical  of  practices  that  have  been 
adopted  and  are  still  being  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  these 
mining  claims;  and  I  am  .satisfied  that 
neither  the  House  bill  nor  the  Senate  bill 
goes  as  far  as  the  report  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Comptroller  General. 

I  believe  that  if  this  bill  does  go  to 
conference,  that  between  the  Senate  ver- 
sion and  the  House  version,  something 
can  be  worked  out  so  that  where  there  is 
a  real  hardship,  equity  can  be  done.  I 
believe  that  many  of  these  people  have 
paid  good  money  m  good  faith  for  prop- 
erty in  what  was  originally  mining  com- 
munities But  where  it  is  a  summer 
camp  or  a  residence  in  direct  violation 
of  the  law  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  in 
good  conscience  give  them  relief. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  SAYLOR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  doubtful  of 
permissive  legislation  that  leaves  it  en- 
tirely within  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary. Would  it  not  make  difficult  the 
handllr.g  of  situations  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman just  made  reference  if  introduced 
in  this  bill? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  would  hope  that  it 
would  not.  If  the  Secretary  himself  had 
the  decision  to  make,  I  believe  I  could 
depend  upon  his  decision;  unfortunately, 
there  are  some  career  people  downtown 
that  do  not  believe  as  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  myself  believe,  and  it 


is  for  this  reason  therefore  we  must  m.ake 
this  bill  even  more  restrictive  tiian  it  is. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Is  that  not  one  in- 
stance where  the  House  bill  is  perhaps 
stronger  than  the  Senate  bUl? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  We  can  take  this 
particular  matter  to  conference  and  iron 
it  out.  can  we  not? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Correct.  That  is  one 
reason  why  I  am  going  along  on  the 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  because  of  the  statement  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  has  made.  I 
sincerely  believe  that  this  conference 
can  and  will  work  out  a  good  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  ASPINALL  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Johnson]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  Mr 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  my  bill.  H.R. 
12761,  to  provide  relief  of  residential  oc- 
cupants of  unpatented  mining  claims 
upon  which  valuable  improvements  have 
been  placed.  This  legislation  is  designed 
to  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the 
authority  to  convey  at  fair  market  value 
up  to  5  acres  of  land  which  is  occupied 
by  persons  who  have  filed  mining  claims 
on  this  property  but  have  not  perfected 
or  patented  these  claims. 

I  would  like  first  to  emphasize  two 
basic  points;  One,  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  in  no  way  amend  the  public 
mining  laws;  two,  this  lesjislation  cannot 
be  classified  as  a  "giveaway"  because,  in 
any  event,  the  occupant  must  pay  lair 
market  value  for  the  property  and  sec- 
ond, the  authority  is  extended  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  this 
land  only  if  it  is  not  needed  for  further 
governmental  pui-poses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  permissive  legis- 
lation. It  gives  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior a  much-needed  tool  to  resolve  a 
major  problem  which  has  developed  not 
only  in  Cahfornia  but  throughout  the 
Western  States. 

Under  the  mining  laws  of  1872.  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  and  those  who 
have  declared  their  intention  to  become 
such  are  guaranteed  the  right  to  enter 
upon  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States,  except  those  withdrawn  from 
entry,  to  explore  for  and  purchase  valu- 
able mineral  deposits  and  to  occupy  lands 
in  which  such  mineral  deposits  are  found. 
There  is  no  requirement  however,  that 
an  occupant  or  locator,  as  he  is  known, 
must  proceed  to  the  purchase  of  the 
lands  m  which  the  \'aluable  mineral  de- 
pc^its  are  found. 

Numerous  people  ha'ec  entered  upon 
the  public  lands,  staked  claims  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  mining  laws,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  extract  minerals  without  ever 
filing  an  application  for  patent  to  the 
land.  Others  have  established  locations 
and  perfected  mining  claims  but  have 
been  unable,  because  of  oiher  pro\'isions 
of  law,  to  proceed  to  patent  even  though 
they  might  have  desired  to  do  so.  Once 
a  mining  claim  is  established,  it  was 
not— and  is  not — miusual  for  a  claimant 
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to  take  up  residence  on  the  land  uithin 
the  boundaries  of  the  claim. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  resi- 
dential occupants  on  unpatented  mining 
claims  located  such  claims  in  good  faith, 
in  accordance  with  law,  and  had  every 
expectation  of  acquiring  fee  title  to  the 
land  in  accordance  with  the  mining  laws. 

Mining  claims  constitute  property,  giv- 
ing the  holder  the  right  of  possession. 
In  the  public  land  States  unpatented 
mining  claims  are  bought  and  sold  on 
the  open  market.  Some  of  the  unpat- 
ented mining  claims  have  been  occupied 
for  a  great  number  of  years  by  the  same 
family.  It  may  be  impossible  for  the 
occupant  to  fuLflll  the  objectives  of  the 
law  at  this  time  and  obtain  a  patent  to 
the  land.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  law  of  discovery,  which  controls  the 
determination  of  whether  a  patent  will 
be  issued,  is  related  to  both  time  and 
place;  that  is.  there  must  be  a  valuable 
deposit,  within  the  claim,  on  which  a 
prudent  man  would  be  justified  in  ex- 
pending additional  funds  to  develop  at 
the  time  of  application  for  patent.  If 
there  had  been  a  valid  discovery  at  one 
time  but  all  the  minerals  had  been  ex- 
tracted, the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  held  that  the  holder  of  the  claim 
could  not  now  proceed  to  patent  because 
the  claim  is  no  longer  mineral  in  char- 
acter, or  valuable  for  its  mineral  content, 
and  a  reasonable  man  would  no  longer  be 
warranted  in  the  expenditure  of  time  and 
money  to  develop  the  claim. 

These  people  who  had  acquired  these 
mining  claims  as  the  original  locator  or 
through  purchase  of  the  claim  or 
through  bequest  as  the  land  was  passed 
down  through  generation  to  generation 
through  a  single  family  have  recorded 
their  deeds  with  the  county  recorder  and 
for  the  most  part,  believed  that  they  had 
a  valid  title  to  the  property.  These 
properties  have  been  taxed  with  the 
counties  collecting  taxes  both  on  the  im- 
provements and  on  the  possessory  in- 
terest of  the  mining  claim. 

As  is  Indicated  in  the  committee  re- 
port on  this  bill,  both  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice have  Initiated  programs  designed  to 
eliminate  unauthorized  use  of  unpat- 
ented mining  claims  and  in  many  of  these 
Instances  and  especially  those  Involving 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  thc^e 
lands  are  being  processed  for  sale  or 
lease  under  public  land  laws. 

Naturally,  the  first  step  was  to  clear 
the  title  to  the  property.  To  do  thi.s 
most  of  the  claims  were  Invalidated  and 
the  present  occupnnts  were  faced  with 
eviction.  It  was  then  that  the  people, 
many  of  whom  had  lived  on  the  land  for 
docades,  found  thoy  had  no  legal  title 
to  the  land. 

Since  much  of  the  land  Involved  was 
to  be  offered  for  public  sale  anyway  it 
seemed  only  fair  chat  these  people  should 
be  otTerod  a  pref(  rencc  right  to  purchase 
It  nt  falr-markot  value.  This  Is  what 
my  IcKlslatlon  would  do. 

This  legislation,  ns  reported  out  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, Is  an  enabling  bill  which  would 
give  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the 
authority  to  give  a  preference  right  to 


these  occupants  to  purchase  up  to  five 
acres  of  ;his  land  on  which  they  have 
been  living.  The  balance  of  the  land 
in  the  claim  would  be  .^old  to  other  pri- 
vate individuals  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Small  Tract  Act  or  similar  legisla- 
tion. This  legislation  thus  would  pro- 
tect the  occupant  fiom  having  to  bid  in 
an  open  auction  against  all  comers  for 
the  land  on  which  he  lived. 

As  reported  out  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  In.<^ular  Affairs  the  bill  pro- 
vides the  following  thmgc: 

First.  Any  decision  to  convey  any 
propjerty  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
IS  discretionary  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  the  case  of  Forest  Service  land. 

Second,  To  be  eligible  to  perfect  title 
to  propeity  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  the  applicants  must  relinquish  to  the 
United  States  all  rights  in  such  claim 
which  he  may  have  had  under  the  min- 
ing laws  of  this  Nation. 

Third.  Applications  must  be  made 
within  a  3 -year  period. 

Fourth.  Where  land  has  been  with- 
drawn fcr  Federal,  State,  county,  mu- 
nicipal, V  ater  di.strict  or  other  local  gov- 
ernmentEl  purposes,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  must  receive  consent  of  that 
agency  before  proceeding  with  the  ap- 
plication. In  cases  where  the  Secretary  of 
the  Inter. or  or  other  governmental  agen- 
cies deteimlnc  there  still  is  a  public  need 
for  the  jroperty,  the  mining  claim  oc- 
cupant may  bo  offered  a  similar  prefer- 
ence choice  to  acquire  up  to  5  acres  of 
land  in  u  tract  being  offered  for  public 
sale  und-r  reaular  laws. 

Fifth.  The  occupant  must  pay  fair- 
market  value  for  his  property. 

Sixth.  Maximum  conveyances  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  would  be  5 
acres  or  less  as  under  the  Small  Tract 
Act. 

Seventh.  All  mineral  rights  will  be  re- 
served by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Stcakcr,  .so  that  we  all  may  have 
a  complete  picture  of  what  this  bill  pro- 
vides, I  V  ould  like  to  make  the  following 
scction-ty-sectlon  analysis: 

Section  1  gives  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior the  discretionaiy  authority  to  con- 
vey up  to  5  acrcj  to  the  occupant  of  an 
unpatented  mlninp  claim.  Prior  to  this 
convcyarce  the  claim  must  have  been 
found  In  .alid  or  the  occupant  must  have 
relinqui.s  led  his  rights  to  tlie  claim.  In 
order  to  avoid  haid.-hips  and  dlscrlml- 
nation,  .his  .section  extends  the  same 
benefits  :o  occupants  whose  unpatcndcd 
mminR  claims  were  invalidated  or  rc- 
Imqulclud  within  2  years  prior  to  the  ef« 
feciivc  d:ite  of  the  act. 

Section  2  defines  a  qualified  applicant 
as  a  residential  occupant-owner  of  the 
claim  as  of  January  10.  1962.  It  also 
provides  haf  to  be  eligible  the  occupant- 
owner  m  ist  li.-wc-  made  certain  valuable 
improvii;unt.s  on  Uie  property, 

Scctlor,  3  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  IMorior  cannot  convey  any  land 
wlthdra\wi  and  ir  administered  by  an- 
other department  or  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oov.<rnmrnt  or  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment  without  the  consent  of  the  head 
of  that  a?cncy. 


Section  4:  In  ttie  event  that  the  agency 
which  has  jurisdiction  of  the  property 
mentioned  in  section  3  should  determine 
that  the  conveyance  sliould  not  be  made, 
.section  4  provides  that  the  occupant  may 
have  a  preference  right  for  the  purchase 
of  another  tract  of  land  in  an  area  which 
is  being  d*spo.sed  of  under  the  public 
land  laws. 

Section  5  requires  payment  of  fair 
market  value  for  any  properly  conveyed 
under  the  provision  of  tliis  act 

Section  6  specifically  provides  that 
this  act  does  not — and  I  repeat,  does 
not — relieve  the  occupant  from  any 
liability  for  unauthorized  use  or  trespass 
since  the  Invalidation  of  the  mining 
claim  or  its  voluntary  relinquishment. 

Section  7  reserves  all  mineral  rights 
in  the  name  of  the  UnittKl  States. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  For  how  long  a  period  of 
time  would  this  preference  right  exist  in 
these  people  to  request  a  transfer  from 
the  Sec  ret  a  r-''' 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Tlie 
preference  right  would  be  granted  for  the 
period  of  2  years. 

Mr.  OLSEN,  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  is,  if  2  years  from  tlie 
date  of  passage  of  this  act  they  do  not 
make  any  claim  for  transfer  of  title,  then 
their  right  is  forever  gone? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.     Yes. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Then,  in  effect,  this  l-s  a 
method  of  cleaning  up  titles  to  property 
which  arc  now  clouded  by  a  claim  of  an 
unpatented  mining  claim? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Anyone 
who  Is  familiar  with  the  West  knows 
that  there  have  been  numerous  claims 
filed — claims  filed  upon  claims— and  in 
the  process  of  clearing  up  that  property. 
either  to  contest  the  claim  or  declare 
the  claim  Invalid  or  to  process  it  and 
have  the  present  occupant  relinquish  his 
mining  rights  to  the  claim  so  that  the 
properties  could  be  moie  or  less  sub- 
divided or  sold  as  places  of  residence, 
there  has  been  a  trt  nKiidous  amount  of 
litigation  and  consideration  that  has  had 
to  take  place.  As  I  say,  in  Calavcra.s 
County,  where  27  claims  were  involved, 
when  the  contested  claims  were  turned 
over  and  the  relinquishment  was  given 
by  the  people  in  the  area,  the  parccl.s 
broke  up  Into  97  pieces  and  only  8  pieces 
were  finally  disposed  of.  Those  were 
pieces  In  the  possession  of  i^eople  w  ho 
had  homes  located  on  them  and  the  peo- 
ple who  acquired  these  paid  the  fair 
market  value  for  the  projierties  received. 
They  ran  from  an  acre  to  2'j  acres. 

Mr.  BAYLOR,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Micliiiun 

I  Mr,  DlNCELLl 

Mr.  DINOELL,  Mr  Speak(r,  It  Is 
With  a  great  deal  of  sadness  that  I  op- 
pose this  leu, slat lo.i  which  hius  been  in- 
troduced l.i\  my  nood  friend  und  col- 
league, the  pentlemiin  from  California 
[Mr.  Johnson',  and  especially  since  it 
has  come  out  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  which  is 
chaired  by  my  distlnsuished  friend,  the 
gentleman    from    Coloiado     I  Mr.    As- 
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rmALLl.  who  have  both  always  been 
known  for  their  cire  of  the  public  in- 
terest My  opposi'ion  to  this  bill  is  not 
predicated  upon  any  lack  of  affection  or 
high  regard  for  the.se  two  distinguished 
gentlemen,  or  lack  of  regard  for  their 
character,  or  for  their  valued  and  es- 
teemed service  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Bl  t  let  it  suffice  that  this 
is  a  bad  piece  of  legislation  which  could 
only  come  to  the  floor  of  tlic  Con-'re.ss 
during  the  closing  lays  of  a  se.ssion.  Let 
It  suffice  that  this  is  a  bill  which  will  give, 
according  to  the  figures  of  its  author. 
something  on  the  order  of  two  acres  po- 
tentially to  each  of  1.1  million  people  who 
have  patented  miring  claims  in  the  na- 
tional forest.s  alon^.  or  .some  2  2  million 
acres  of  the  public  domain.  We  do  not 
know  how  many  o.her  unpatented  min- 
ing claims  are  in  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  or  many  other  public 
places  of  the  United  States,  or  how  much 
of  this  sort  of  public  land  will  be  dis- 
posed of  by  this  brl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  plain  and  simple  ef- 
fect of  this  legislittion — and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hou.se  should  remember 
this — is  going  to  x;  to  change  what  is 
simply  a  liceivse  to  enter  the  public 
domain  to  prospec:  and  then  to  develop 
a  mining  claim  \\\  ere  minerals  are  dis- 
covered into  a  ruht  to  purchase  fee 
simple  title  potentially  In  1.1  million 
cases  in  the  na'ionul  forests  alone.  Tliis 
land  does  not  belo  ig  to  me — or  to  any- 
one else  In  the  House.  It  Is  a  sacred 
treasure  belonging  to  all  .Americans,  and 
is  In  ti'ust  for  them,  held  by  their 
Government. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL  I  yield  veiT  briefly  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  Does 
T.nt  the  gentleman  a^ree  that  the  legis- 
lalion  IS  permissive? 

Mr.  DINGELL  I  agree  that  it  Is  per- 
mi.sslve,  but  I  also  agree  that  at  aU  odds 
almost  everyone  who  Is  potentially  eli- 
gible to  receive  under  this  legislation 
will  get  himself  I  usy  and  will  receive 
the  lands  described  m  the  bill 

I  Will  furlhtM-  mike  the  statemciU  tliat 
!;;  iii.-.tnnces  here  where  people  are  not 
s  '  ir.i.nely  avitlion/ed  to  receive,  they  will 
\.:,',..'e  every  iv  ;  t  Mil  i^ress'iie  they  can 
t.)  come  in  undu  liic  pruv.tions  of  the 
bill. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  a  bad  bill  and  I 
shall  explain  to  the  House  why  this 
legislation  should  :>e  killed,  in  the  public 
Interest.  Let  us  l.sten  to  this  This  Is 
from  the  report  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral with  reference  to  the  national  forest 
lands,  when  he  said 

Numerous  Mr.pAtt  i-.tott  mining  cl.ilm.i  In 
r.itl  n:\l  f  rrt'i  iirt  uiiparcntly  being  used 
ri>r  pvirpo.sM  not  xt\  vied  to  mliilnu 

This  iH  what  his  landgrab  Is  for, 
This  legislation  is  for  the  purpose  of  Hiv- 
ing these  people  \>'ho  have  entered,  nut 
to  mine,  not  to  utilize  it  under  the  m.n- 
Ing  laws,  but  to  net  themselves  a  nice 
chunk  of  valuable  public  real  estate. 
These  lands,  as  my  pood  friend  on  the 
minority  side  said,  arc  being  used  for  a 
whole  scries  of  purposes.  They  arc  bein« 
used  for  n\sidence5,  summer  homes,  town 


sites,  orchards,  commercial  cnten^riEcs, 
farming,  and  for  a  house  of  ill  repute. 
And  I  saw  in  the  paper  not  too  long  ago 
where  gambhng  casinos  have  been  estab- 
lished in  these  areas.  In  addition,  the 
report  of  the  Comptroller  General  says 
that  these  areas  are  also  being  used  for 
a  nudist  camp.  Now.  I  have  no  objection 
to  a  nudist  camp  and  these  other  u.ses, 
but  I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  be  set 
up  on  the  public  domain. 

Remember,  this  legislation  does  just 
one  thing.  It  converts  the  barest  of  li- 
cense in^o  the  right  of  an  individual  to 
buy  a  fee  simple  piece  of  public  domain 
t.o  have  and  to  hold  in  perpetuity  and  to 
pti.ss  on  10  his  heirs.  This  is  all  this  bill 
does,  and  it  means  that  in  excess  of  1 
million,  or.  perhaps,  according  to  the  cal- 
culation of  my  pood  friend,  .something  on 
the  ordiT  of  2.2  million  acres  of  our 
national  forests  arc  going  to  be  sold  out 
from  under  their  true  owners  lo  squat- 
ters whr  have — and  we  have  no  way  of 
knowing  how  much  land  that  comes  un- 
der the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  or 
other  ag>ncies  is  eomg  to  be  taken  under 
this  bill  Tliis  is  land  which  belongs 
to  all  of  us;  it  is  a  sacred  trust  for  all 
our  people. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  are  told  that  these 
squatters  are  little  people,  people  who 
arc  being  wronged  by  this  situation. 
They  are  not  being  wronged.  They  knew 
under  th^  law  what  nchts  they  had  when 
they  entered  the  public  domain  to  take 
an  interest  m  land  which  the  mining  laws 
gave  them.  What  have  they  used  these 
lands  for?  Have  they  cooi>erated  with 
the  United  States  m  the  management  of 
these  lands?  The  answer  is  "No."  The 
fao*  of  the  matter  Is  that  In  one  national 
forest  £>lone.  Rogue  River  National 
Forest,  4  million  feet  of  timber  cannot 
be  cut  b'^cause  there  are  21  unpatented 
mining  claims  of  holders  who  will  not 
allow  the  Federal  Govemment  to  enter 
to  do  control  work  in  other  parts  of  that 
national  forest.  It  was  estimated  by  the 
Forest  S«'rvlce  that  it  would  cost  $1  mil- 
lion jvst  to  buy  the  rights-of-way  and 
do  the  control  work  to  harvest  this  over- 
age timber.  If  this  bill  passes,  an  appro- 
priation b.U  in  the  next  congress  will 
include  this  item  . 

In  the  Siskiyou  National  Forest  timber 
sales  m  the  amount  of  12  million  feet 
of  timber  were  delayed,  could  not  be  har- 
vested, because  of  these  unpatented  min- 
ing claims  holdeis  who  would  not  permit 
the  lepiesentatives  of  the  people  to  at- 
tend to  the  public  alTairs  and  look  after 
the  land  which  belonss  to  all  of  us. 

In  till'  Wenatchee  National  Forest  12 
m.lhon  feet  of  pood  timber  cannot  be 
harvestfd  because  the  rights-of-way  will 
not  be  tiven  by  unpatented  claim  own- 
ers. In  this  same  national  forest  the 
Oovi  1  nment  Is  beni;  impeded  by  mining 
claim  holders  who  will  not  permit  the 
Federal  Government  to  go  ncro.ss  the 
land  and  to  cngaKO  in  In.scct  control. 

In  the  riuma.s  National  Forest  and  tlie 
Wieliitft  and  tlie  Tahoc  National  Forest, 
In  almost  every  one  thai  ha.s  born 
studied  by  the  Comptroller  General, 
these  people  arc  not  cooperating.  This 
Is  bad  U  glslatlon.  It  is  not  In  the  public 
Interest  Its  purpose  Is  to  plvc  away  one 
of   the  !;real  treasures  a'M  one  of  the 


great  national  heritages  which  we  as 
Americans  have,  the  national  forest 
lands,  which  these  people  have  attem.pted 
to  get  under  invaUd  mining  claims. 

This  is  what  the  Forest  Service  had  to 
say: 

Forest  Service  officials  sLated  that  the 
primary  objective  of  iiic-easing  nurr.bers  of 
people  who  have  mining  claims  Is  simply  a 
desire  to  have  a  place  In  the  mountains  to 
go  to  and  enjoy  and  ultimately  to  own, 
without  regard  to  requirements  of  the  min- 
ing laws. 

This  is  a  quote  from  the  report  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States. 

So  this  legislation  should  not  be  en- 
acted by  this  Congress.  It  is  not  In  the 
public  intcres:.  If  this  Congress  seeks 
to  establish  a  good  record  of  protecting 
the  public  interest,  of  conserving  the 
public  dcmam  and  seeing  to  it  that  the 
laws  are  fairly  and  fully  and  properly 
complied  with  and  carried  out,  we 
should  not  grant  this  kind  of  special 
exemption. 

Let  it  be  said  here  clearly  that  if  the 
Congress  gives  this  kind  of  exemption 
for  a  raid  upon  the  public  domain  in  the 
national  forests  we  will  in  the  future  be 
called  upon  to  carry  cut  the  same  ex- 
act woeful  precedent  which  we  are  set- 
ting today,  and  in  turn,  merely  because 
people  come  forward  and  say,  "Well,  I 
built  a  home  on  this."  we  will  again  give 
away  a  preciC'US  portion  of  the  public 
domain. 

No  one  would  be  weeping  if  it  were 
said.  Why,  they  built  a  home  upon  the 
premises,  the  tract  of  land  owned  by  the 
author  of  this  bill,  and  if  the  author  of 
this  bill,  having  had  some  squatter  move 
in  on  his  lard,  summarily  threw  li:m 
out,  and  threw  out  the  improvements 
that  squatter  had  put  on  his  land. 
Everybody  would  say  it  served  him  right. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.   DINGE:LI..     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNS(3N  of  California.  Is  it  not 
true  that  this  would  only  come  into  play 
if  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  tlie 
Secretary  of  Ai^ricultuie  or  any  other  de- 
signated cfllccr  wei-e  offering  land  lor 
sale,  and  if  11  involved  these  properties 
where  these  people  arc  located  on  an 
unpatented  mining  claim  tliey  could 
tlien  take  tlv  advantage  of  the  pre- 
feicnce  niven  them  of  acquiring  tlieir 
own  piece  of  property  for  their  own 
home  There  Is  quite  a  bit  of  pubhc 
domain  This  is  not  the  question  la 
California  they  are  .selling  many,  mui.y 
acres  of  public  domain  under  an  act 
which  provid\s  for  exchange  or  sale. 
This  merely  g.ves  them  a  home, 

Mr  DINGELL  I  see  an  Incredible 
amount  c  f  evl  happening  to  the  pubUc 
domain  if  tins  legislation  becomes  law. 
and  m  answer  to  the  gentleman  say  that 
while  this  ineuiuic  masquerades  us  pi  r- 
mi.ssivc  It  will  m  fact  bo  nearly  mnn- 
dnlory  In  rfTe-t  because  of  p-DliWcal  and 
otlier  pressures 

Mr  ASPINALL,  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pentle- 
woman  from  Idaho  I  Mrs.  Pro.iT  1  may  ex- 
tend her  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RrcoPD. 
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The  SPEAELER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  PFOST.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspi- 
nall!,  the  bill  we  are  now  considering 
is  designed  to  assist  individuals  and 
families.  It  will  not  help  corporations. 
It  is  designed  to  prevent  families  from 
being  evicted  from  their  residences  that 
have  been  established  on  public  lands 
under  the  mining  laws. 

I  feel  certain  that  no  one  in  the  House 
will  quarrel  with  the  objective  of  this 
legislation,  in  view  of  the  assurance  that 
I  can  give,  as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  considered  the  bill,  that  the 
national  interest  is  being  protected  and 
the  United  States  will  receive  fair  mar- 
ket value  for  any  land  sold  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands, 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chair- 
man, held  extensive  hearings  and  exam- 
ined the  proposal  very  carefully  We 
concluded  that  equity  and  fairness  dic- 
tate the  enactment  of  legislation  to  per- 
mit the  sale  of  portions  of  unpatented 
mining  claims  to  residential  occupants 
where  valuable  improvements  have  been 
placed  on  the  property. 

The  bill  that  we  have  brought  before 
the  Members  limits  to  5  acres  the  area 
that  may  be  sold  to  an  occupant;  and, 
if  less  than  5  acres  is  being  occupied,  the 
lesser  acreage  will  be  sold.  In  order  to 
qualify  for  acquisition,  an  applicant 
must  be  a  seasonal  or  year-round  .-esi- 
dential  occupant-owner  of  land  now  or 
formerly  in  an  unpatented  mining 
claim  Further,  in  order  to  be  eligible 
to  acquire  land,  the  occupant's  mining 
claim  must  have  been  invalidated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or,  in  response 
to  a  notification  that  the  claim  is  believed 
to  be  invalid,  the  claimant  relinquished 
to  the  United  States  his  interest  in  the 
claim.  The  bill  protects  the  public 
interest  in  many  ways.  First,  there  is 
a  specific  requirement  that,  if  the  occu- 
pied lands  have  been  withdrawn  for 
some  public  use,  the  conveyance  can  be 
made  only  with  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
ernmental unit  having  jurisdiction  over 
the  area.  Secondly,  the  authority  is  dis- 
cretionary and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  determine  that  disposition 
is  not  in  the  public  interest.  Parentheti- 
cally. I  also  point  out  that  the  occupant 
also  is  given  additional  protection;  if  the 
land  he  occupies  is  not  made  available 
for  conveyance,  he  receives  a  preference 
to  purchase  public  lands  of  similar  acre- 
atie  made  available  for  sale  by  fhe  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

The  bill  further  provides  that,  even 
though  a  conveyance  be  executed,  an 
occupant  will  not  thereby  be  relieved 
from  any  liability  for  prior  unauthorized 
use.  Finally,  the  public  interest  is  pro- 
tected by  providing  for  reservation  to 
the  United  States  of  all  minerals  that 
may  be  in  the  land  conveyed.  Although 
the  basis  of  this  legislation  is  that'  the 
land  to  be  conveyed  is  nonmineral  in 
character,  the  committee  recognizes  that 
there    may    be    deep-lying    ore     oodies 


present,  or  there  may  be  minerals  that 
are  now  unknown.  The  bill  therefore 
reserves  these  minerals  to  the  United 
States  and,  then,  provides  specific  dis- 
posal procedures  under  which  the 
United  States  would  separately  be  able 
to  obtain  payment  of  full  market  value 
if  minerals  are  discovered  at  a  later 
date. 

In  addition  to  my  interest  in  this  bill 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
PubUc  La:ids,  I  wholeheartedly  support 
this  legislation  because  it  is  necessary 
to  assist  people  in  my  own  State  of  Idaho. 
This  is  not  a  new  problem.  The  gentle- 
man frora  Colorado.  Chairman  Aspinall, 
has  poinU'd  out  that  under  the  mining 
laws  occupants  of  mining  claims  need 
not  proceed  to  obtain  title  to  the  lands. 
The  fact  is.  I  think,  that  many  people, 
being  unaware  of  the  need  to  protect 
their  occupancy,  just  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  complete  the  formalities  that 
they  might  have  been  able  to  comply 
with  at  one  time.  Some  of  the  claims 
have  befr  exhausted  and  the  minerals 
removed  others  can  not  meet  the  test 
of  a  discovery  because  of  the  general 
depressed  conditions  of  our  domestic 
mining  ar.d  minerals  industries. 

There  is  no  reason  why  families  oc- 
cupying such  mining  claims  areas  should 
be  forced  to  leave  under  a  threat  of 
eviction  with  a  cloud  on  their  title.  If 
the  land  is  required  for  a  governmental 
purpose,  these  people  should  release 
their  claims  and  move  off  the  property. 
But.  if  there  is  no  governmental  require- 
ment for  he  property,  the  United  States 
should  make  the  land  available  for  sale. 
H  R.  1276  L  recognizes  both  situations. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Johnson]  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  pursued  this 
problem  in  bringing  it  to  our  attention 
with  a  sensible  solution.  I  also  am 
plea.'^ed  to  be  associated  in  this  legisla- 
tion with  Senator  Church,  of  my  own 
State  of  Idaho,  who  has  sponsored  a 
similar  bill  'S.  3451)   in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Sp'>aker.  I  recommend  enactment 
of  this  legislation  and  urge  the  House 
to  susi3e:id  the  rules  and  pass  H.R. 
12761. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  12761? 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Dingell)  there 
were— ay-?s  49,  noes  13. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  In  the 
opinion  cf  the  Chair,  two-thirds  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  rules  are 
suspended  and  the  bill  is  passed,  and 
without  ob.iection,  a  motion  to  reconsider 
is  laid  on  the  table. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
IS  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present, 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  point  of  order 
comes  toi3  late.  The  result  of  the  vote 
has  been  announced. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  making  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  And  I  object  to  the 
vote. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That 
objection  comes  too  late. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Very  well,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  withdraw  the  point  of  order. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MILLS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  222] 


Abbltt 

Glenn 

Nix 

Addabbo 

Ooodell 

Norreli 

Andersen, 

Goodllng 

O'Brien,  HI 

Minn. 

Gray 

OH.irn   Mich 

Anfuso 

Green.  Greg 

ONelU 

AKhley 

Green.  Pa 

Patman 

Ayre« 

Harrison,  Va. 

Peterson 

Bailey 

Harsha 

Pfost 

Baker 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Phllbin 

Baring 

Hays 

Pike 

Barrett 

Healey 

Pilcher 

Bass,  NJi 

Hebert 

Pillion 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Herlong 

Powell 

Bates 

Hoffman.  Ill 

Pucinskl 

Becker 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Quie 

Batch 

HuU 

Rains 

Boland 

J.arman 

Riley 

Bonner 

Jennings 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Bow 

Judd 

Rivers.  S  C. 

Boy kin 

Kearns 

Roberts.  Tex. 

Bnice 

Kee 

Rogers  Tex 

Buckley 

Keith 

Rosteiikowskl 

Burke.  Ky. 

Kelly 

Rousseloi 

Burke.  Mass. 

Kilburn 

St  Germain 

Cahlll 

Kilgore 

Santangelo 

Carey 

Kornegay 

Saund 

Celler 

Kowalskl 

Scherer 

Colmer 

Lane 

Scranton 

Cook 

Lankford 

Seely -Brown 

Corbett 

Latta 

Selden 

Cunningham 

Lesinskl 

Shelley 

Curtis,  Mass. 

McCulloch 

Sheppard 

Davis, 

McDonough 

Shipley 

James  C. 

McDowell 

Sibal 

Davis,  Tenn. 

McMillan 

Sikes 

Delaney 

McSween 

Smith,  MlhS. 

Dent 

McVey 

Smith.  Va. 

Dlggs 

Macdonald 

Spence 

Doininick 

Madden 

Stephens 

Donohue 

Martin,  Mass 

Stratton 

Dooley 

Mason 

Thompson,  La 

Dorn 

May 

Thompson,  N  J 

Doyle 

Meader 

Tuck 

Dwyer 

Merrow 

Udall 

Edmondson 

Minshall 

Van  Zandt 

Elliott 

Moeller 

Vinson 

Ellsworth 

Monagan 

Wallhauser 

Parbsteln 

Moore 

Weaver 

Flndley 

Moorehead 

We  is 

Flno 

Ohio 

Whalley 

Prazler 

Morns 

Wickcrsham 

Prellnghuysen 

Morrison 

Wiii.'itead 

Fulton 

Morse 

Yates 

Garland 

Moxilder 

Zelenko 

Gavin 

Multer 

OUbert 

Nedzl 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall.  270  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


RELIEF  FOR  OCCUPANTS  OF  UNPAT- 
ENTED MINING  CLAIMS 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  iS.  3451  >  to 
provide  relief  for  residential  occupants 
of  unpatented  mining  claims  upon  which 
valuable  improvements  have  been  placed, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
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Tlie  SPEAKER  :3ro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reciuest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hov.se  of 
Representatives  of  the  Un\ted  States  of 
America  in  Congrcrs  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  convey  to  an 
occupant  of  an  vir  patented  nilnlng  claim 
which  Is  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
Invalid,  an  Interest  In  an  arra  within  the 
claim  of  not  more  t  lan  (ai  f^ve  acres  or  (b) 
the  acreage  actually  occupied  by  him.  which- 
ever 18  less.  The  Secretary  may  make  a  like 
conveyance  to  an  occupant  of  an  unpatented 
mining  claim  who.  f  fter  notice  from  a  quail- 
fled  o.tlccr  of  the  United  States  that  the 
claim  Is  believed  tc  be  invalid,  relinquishes 
to  the  United  State?  all  right  in  and  to  such 
claim  which  he  may  have  under  the  mining 
laws  or  who,  within  two  yc.irs  prior  to  the 
date  ol  this  Act.  relinquished  such  rights  to 
the  United  Slates  or  had  his  unpatented 
mining  claim  Invalidated.  Any  conveyance 
authorized  by  this  section,  however,  shall  be 
made  only  to  a  qut.Ufled  applicant,  as  that 
term  la  defined  in  8'?ctlon  2  of  this  Act.  who 
applies  therefor  wllhln  five  years  from  the 
date  of  this  Act  and  up>on  payment  of  the 
amount  established  pursuant  to  section  5  of 
this  Act. 

As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "quallfled 
officer  of  the  United  States"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  or  an  employee  of  the 
Department  of  the  interior  so  deslgn.-ited  by 
him:  Proruied.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior may  delegate  his  authority  to  desig- 
nate qiialifled  officers  to  the  head  of  any 
other  department  cr  agency  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  lands  within  the  ad- 
ministrative Jurisdiction  of  that  depariu.ent 
or  agency. 

Sec.  2  For  the  jsurposes  of  thi.s  Act  a 
quallfled  applicant  U  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  a  person  v  ho  has  declared  his  in- 
tention to  t>ecome  such  who  Is  a  residential 
occupant-owner,  as  of  July  23.  1962.  of  Im- 
provemenu  now  or  formerly  In  an  un- 
patented mining  claim  upon  which  valuable 
Improvement-s  liad  been  placed,  which  con- 
stitutes for  him  a  principal  place  of  resi- 
dence, and  he  and  ^  is  predecessors  in  Inter- 
est h.ive  been  In  possession  for  not  less  than 
seven  years  prior  to  July  23,  1&62 

Sec.  3.  Where  th*  lands  have  heea  with- 
drawn In  nld  of  a  function  of  a  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  other  than  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interkr,  or  of  a  State,  county, 
municipality,  water  district,  or  other  local 
governmental  subdl  .-Islon  or  agency,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interkr  may  make  conveyances 
under  section  1  of  this  Act.  only  with  th» 
consent  of  the  head  of  that  governmental 
unit  and  under  su  'h  terms  and  conditions 
as  that  unit  may  deem  necessary:  Provided 
further.  That  in  all  appropriate  cases  Fed- 
eral departments  sliall  consult  with  county 
and  other  concerned  local  government  sub- 
divisions or  agencies  to  determine  the  efTect 
of  a  proposed  conveyance  upon  the  services 
of  government  which  might  be  then  re- 
quired. 

Sec  4  Where  the  Secn'tary  of  the  Interior 
determines  that  a  illsp>of.ltlon  under  section 
1  of  this  Act  is  not  In  the  public  interest  or 
the  con.sent  require  1  by  section  3  of  thl-s  Act 
is  not  given,  the  ipplicant,  after  arrange- 
ments satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  are  made  f  jr  the  termination  of  his 
occupancy  and  for  Ecttlenicnt  of  any  liability 
for  xinauthorlzed  u.'e.  may  be  granted  by  the 
Secretary,  under  8i:ch  rules  and  regulations 
for  procedure  as  th«  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
a  right  to  purchase  any  other  tract  of  land, 
five  acres  or  less  li  area,  from  those  tracts 
made  available  for  tale  under  this  Act  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  from  the  unappro- 
priated and  unreser  .-ed  lands  and  those  lands 


subject  to  classification  under  section  7  of 
the  Taylor  Grazing  Act.  upon  the  payment  of 
the  amount  determined  under  section  5  of 
this  Act.  Said  right  must  be  exercised  with- 
in five  years  from  and  after  the  date  of  Its 
grant  \Vhere  the  lands  have  been  with- 
drawn in  aid  of  a  function  of  a  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency,  the  head  of  such 
department  or  ageiicy  may  permit  the  ap- 
plicant to  use  and  occupy  the  land  for 
residential  purposes  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  appropriate  during  the 
life  of  the  applicant  with  provision  for  re- 
moval of  any  Improvements  or  other  property 
of  the  applicant  within  one  year  after  the 
death  of  the  applicant. 

Sec.  5.  The  .Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
set  the  price  to  be  paid  for  conveyance  upon 
the  following  criteria:  (a)  Whenever  It  shall 
be  shown  to  his  satisfaction  that  the  land  to 
be  conveyed  has  been  held  In  good  faith  by 
an  applicant,  his  ancestors  or  grantors  for 
more  than  twenty  years  prior  to  the  date  of 
this  Act.  the  applicant  shall  pay  such  filing 
and  processing  fee  as  may  be  imiformly  re- 
quired, t.Te  cobt  of  survey,  if  any  is  required 
for  the  disposition  of  the  land  involved,  and 
the  pajTnent  of  not  less  than  fo  per  acre  or 
fraction  thereof  nor  more  tlian  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  such  lands  on  the  date  of  ap- 
praisal (exclusive  of  any  Improvem- nts 
placed  thereon  by  the  applicant  or  his  pred- 
ecessors In  Interest)  and  in  such  appraisal 
the  Secretary  shall  consider  and  give  full 
efTect  to  the  equities  of  any  such  applicant; 
(b)  Provided,  That  when  the  above  condi- 
tions exist  except  that  the  land  has  been 
held  for  less  than  twenty  years  prior  to  the 
date  of  this  Act.  In  addition  to  a  filing  fee 
and  cost  of  survey.  U  applicable,  the  payment 
shall  be  the  fair  market  value  of  the  lands 
Involved  (exclusive  of  any  Improvements 
placed  thereon  by  the  applicant  or  by  his 
predecessors  In  Interest)  on  the  date  of  ap- 
praisal b'jt  in  no  event  less  than  15  per  acre 
or  fraction  thereof:  Provided  further  That 
whenever  the  conveyance  Is  a  life  estate  or 
less,  the  applicant  shall  pay  such  filing  and 
proccssi.".g  fee  as  may  be  uniformly  required 
and  an  additional  payment  of  not  less  than 
$5  per  ace  or  fraction  thereof  nor  more  than 
50  per  C'?ntum  of  the  resultant  value  that 
would  t>e  obtained  from  appraisal  made  un- 
der the  terms  of  part  tai  of  this  section, 
which  amount  may  be  made  payable  on  an 
ar.nual  payment  schedule. 

Sec,  6  The  execution  of  a  conveyance 
authorlziKl  by  section  1  of  this  Act  shall  not 
relieve  any  occupant  of  the  land  conveyed 
of  any  liability,  existing  on  the  date  of  &;ild 
conveyance,  to  the  UnitcKl  States  for  un- 
authorized use  of  the  conveyed  lands  or  In- 
terests In  lands,  except  to  the  extent  that 
the  .Secr^t.ary  of  the  Interior  deems  equitable 
In  the  c:rcumstances.  Relief  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  limited  to  those  persons  who 
have  filed  applications  for  conveyances  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  within  five  years  from  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  With  respect  to 
any  mining  claim,  embracing  land  applied 
for  undor  this  Act  by  a  qualified  applicant. 
except  where  such  mining  claim  was  located 
at  a  time  when  the  land  Included  therein 
was  withdrawn  from  or  otherwise  not  sub- 
ject to  such  location,  no  trespass  charges 
shall  be  sought  or  collected  by  tlie  United 
States  from  any  qualified  appl:cant  who  has 
filed  an  application  for  land  In  the  mining 
claim  pursuant  to  this  Act,  based  upon  oc- 
cupancy of  such  mining  claim,  whether  resi- 
dential or  otherwise,  for  any  period  preceding 
the  final  administrative  determination  of 
the  invalidity  of  the  mining  claim  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  voluntary 
rellnqul.shment  of  the  mining  claim,  which- 
ever occ.irs  earlier.  Nothing  In  this  .^ct  shall 
be  construed  as  creating  any  liability  for 
tresjjass  to  the  United  St^ates  wlilch  would 
not  exist  In  the  absence  of  this  Act. 

Sec    7.  In  any  conveyance  under  tills  Act 
the  minora!  Interests  of  the  United  States  In 


the  lands  conveyed  are  hereby  reserved  for 
the  term  of  the  estate  conveyed.  Minerals 
locatable  unde:-  the  mining  laws  are  dis- 
posable under  the  Act  of  July  31,  1947.  as 
amended  i  30  U.S  C.  601-604-.  are  hereby 
withdrawn  from  all  forms  of  entry  and  ap- 
propriation for  the  term  of  the  estate.  The 
underlying  oil.  gas  and  other  leasable  min- 
erals of  the  United  States  are  hereby  re- 
served, but  w!t;.iOUt  the  right  of  ingress  and 
egress  for  exploration  and  development  pur- 
poses. Such  minerals  may.  however,  be  leased 
by  the  Secreta.-y  under  the  mineral  leasing 
laws. 

Sec.  8.  Rlgh--e  and  privileges  to  qualify 
as  an  applle^n';  under  this  Act  shall  not  be 
assignable,  but  may  pass  through  devise  or 
descent. 

Sec  9  Payments  of  filing  fees  and  stirvey 
costs,  and  the  payments  of  the  purchase 
price  for  patents  in  fee  shall  be  disposed  ol 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  are  such 
fees,  costs,  and  purchase  prices  m  the  disposi- 
tion of  public  lands.  All  payments  and  fees 
for  occupancy  In  conveyances  of  less  than 
the  fee,  or  foi'  permits  for  life  or  shorter 
periods,  shall  lie  disposed  of  by  the  admin- 
istering department  or  agency  as  are  other 
receipts  for  the  use  of  the  lands  Involved. 

Mr,  A.SPIN.\LL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspinall: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
8  3451  and  lijsert  the  provisions  of  H  R 
12761    a*  passed. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pio  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  l.'om  Colorado. 

The  amendment  was  ai:reed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,    was    read    the    third    time,    and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  'H.R.  12761)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


confe:rence  reports 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  House  have  until  midnight 
tomorrow  night.  September  18.  1962.  to 
file  a  conference  report  to  accompany 
H.R.  12180,  and  another  conference  re- 
port to  accon-pany  H.R.  6682. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  inquire  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  for  what  these 
two  bills  provide? 

Mr.  MILLf;.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the.se  are  bills  that  pas.sed  the 
House  by  unanimous  corL-^ent  to  which 
the  Senate  appended  amendments.  Both 
of  them,  as  I  recall,  were  pa.ssed  under 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  was  just  hoping  that 
one  of  thom  \vas  the  tax  revision  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS     No:  that  will  come  later. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

The  SPEAELER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objectioi-!  to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATrVE  BRANCH  APPROPRIA- 
TION  BILL,    1963 

The     SPEAKER    pro     tempore.     The 
Chair   recognizes    the    gentleman   from 

Oklahoma  [Mr.  Steed]. 
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Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to 
announce  that  the  conference  report  on 
tiie  legislative  branch  appropriation  bill, 
H  R.  11151,  will  be  tailed  up  for  action 
on  tomorrow.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
one  Senate  amendment  is  in  serious  dis- 
agreement, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  letter  on  this  amendment  being  cir- 
culated to  ail  the  Members  and  signed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Washington  i  Mr. 
HoRAN  i  and  myself  be  printed  at  this 
pomt  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

September   17,   1962 
Re   patron   mail   provision   for  franked  mail 

De.\r  Colleague  Senate  amendment  No  44 
to  the  legislative  appropriation  bill,  which 
would  deny  the  use  of  any  simplified  form 
of  address  on  congressional  franked  mail. 
will  soon  come  up  for  a  separate  vote  in  the 
Houses — probably  this  week  As  the  ranking 
House  conferees  on  the  bill,  we  feel  we  should 
again  summarize  for  the  information  of 
Member.s  the  ;alient  features  and  dimensions 
of  the  Senare  language 

1  The  House,  by  record  vote,  rejected  the 
identical  proposition  last  April 

2.  If  the  amendment  were  adopted,  hence- 
forth all  franked  mail — rural  and  star  route 
as  well  as  city  and  town — would  have  to  in- 
clude name  and  address  (even  for  such 
things  as  lists  oi  publications,  farm  bul- 
letins, etc  » . 

3.  Franked  mail  would  not  even  have  par- 
ity with  private  mailers  on  either  rural,  star. 
or  city  routes  or  boxes  (private  mailers  can 
send  rural  mail  addressed  simply  "Postal 
patron,  local"  and  city  mail  without  name  i 

4  Present  simplified  addressing  procedure 
reduces  cost  m  Member's  offices  and  in  the 
Post  Office  (The  Department  states:  •'The 
per  piece  handling  cc^st  of  congressional  mail. 
addressed  to  'Postal  Patron'  without  street 
addre.ss  on  city  carrier  routes  and  post  office 
boxes.  w'.U  be  less  thaii  the  same  mail  fully 
addressed  t<_>  each  household  "i.  Of  course. 
the  same  would  hold  true  for  rural  mail, 

5.  The  House  Doorkeeper  testified  in  March 
(hearing,  p.  145):  "Tills  patron  mail,  so- 
called,  has  not  affected  the  workload  of  this 
House  folding  room  whatsoever." 

6,  Simplified  addressing  procedure  is  en- 
tirely permissi'.e  Members  can  continue  to 
use  the  more  complete  address  if  they  prefer. 

The  two  Houses  for  many  years  have  ob- 
served the  rule  of  comity  as  to  their  respec- 
tive housekeeping  matters.  This  is  an  excep- 
tion to  the   longstanding  custom. 

In  summary,  it  is  our  view — 

1.  That  Congress  should  protect  the  use 
of  the  frank  as  a  means  of  effectively  and 
economically  getting  Government  publica- 
tions and  other  information  to  constituent.s, 

2.  That  if  any  isolated  abuses  are  felt  to 
have  occurred,  they  should  be  considered  as 
matters  of  policy  by  the  appropriate  legis- 
lative committees. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.^LT   HoRAN. 

ToM  Steed, 
Members  of  Congress. 


CAPTIONED   FILMS   FOR  THE  DEAF 

Mrs  HANSEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
if)  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
'S  2511'  to  provide  for  the  production 
and  distribution  of  educational  and 
training  films  for  use  by  deaf  persons, 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of    Representatives   of    the    United    States   of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  nrst  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  provide  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  for  a  loan  service  of  cap- 
tioned films  for  the  deaf,  approved  Septem- 
ber 2.  1958  1 72  Stat.  1742).  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"That  the  objectives  of  this  Act  are — 
"(a  I  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of 
deaf  persons  by  (1)  bringing  to  such  persons 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  those 
films  which  play  such  an  important  part  In 
the  general  and  cultural  advancement  of 
hearing  persons,  (2)  providing,  through  these 
films,  enriched  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
periences throutjh  which  deaf  ptersons  can 
be  brought  into  better  touch  with  the  reali- 
ties of  their  environment,  and  (3)  providing 
a  wholesome  and  rewarding  experience  which 
deaf  persons  may  share  together;  and 

"(b)  to  p-omote  the  educational  advance- 
ment of  deaf  persons  by  (1)  carrying  on  re- 
search in  the  use  of  educational  and  training 
films  for  the  deaf,  (2)  producing  and  dis- 
tributing educational  and  training  films  lor 
the  denf.  and  (3)  training  persons  in  the  use 
of  films   for   the  deaf." 

(b)  Paragraphs  (4),  (5),  and  (6)  of  sec- 
tion 3(b)  of  such  Act  are  redesignated  as 
paragraphs  (5),  (6),  and  (7),  respectively, 
and  there  is  inserted  after  paragraph  (3) 
the  following: 

"(4)  provide  for  the  conduct  of  research 
in  the  use  of  educational  and  training  films 
for  the  deaf,  for  the  production  and  distri- 
bution of  training  films  for  the  deaf,  and  for 
the  training  of  persons  in  the  use  of  films 
for  the  deaf." 

(c)  Section  4  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$250,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$1.500  000". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded'' 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  .second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  S.  2511,  which  was  re- 
ported unanimously  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  is  designed 
to  strengthen  and  improve  the  program 
of  captioned  films  for  the  deaf. 

The  captioned  films  program  was  orig- 
inated by  Public  Law  85-905  in  Septem- 
ber 1958.  As  originally  conceived,  the 
,.  promam  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  ac- 
quire films,  add  subtitles  to  them,  and 
establish  a  loan  service  of  the  captioned 
films  for  schools  for  the  deaf  and  other 
agencies  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
the  deaf.  At  the  present  time  the  De- 
partment has  captioned  more  than  100 
films,  and  its  loan  service  has  some  340 
prints  available. 

The  existing  program  has  been  an  un- 
qualified success  within  its  rather  nar- 
row limits.  More  than  640  organized 
groups  of  deaf  per.sons  have  been  served 
by  the  proaram,  and  the  annual  audience 
for  these  films  is  estimated  at  92.000. 
Because  of  the  great  demand  for  cap- 
tioned films  there  is  presently  a  backlog 
of  requests  that  approaches  2  years. 

The  reason  for  the  success  of  this  pro- 
gram is  that  this  unique  type  of  visual 
aid  has  not  only  brought  new  enjoyment 
and  experience  to  handicapped  people. 
but  It  has  also  pointed  the  way  toward 
great    advances    in    the    education    and 


training  of  the  deaf.  The  greatest  bar- 
rier that  must  be  overcome  in  educating 
a  deaf  child  is  the  communication  bar- 
rier. 

One  who  has  never  heard  human 
speech  has  no  concept  of  language  what- 
soever. He  cannot  a.ssociate  sounds 
with  objects  or  movements  as  a  normal 
child  would  while  learning  to  talk 
Since  words  have  no  meaning  for  the 
deaf  child,  the  process  of  teaching  him 
to  read — to  correlate  printed  signs  with 
experiences  he  has  had — is  also  ex- 
tremely diflacult. 

Captioned  films  have  the  potential  of 
greatly  reducing  the  communications 
barrier  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  by 
broadening  the  child's  experience  and 
providing  him  with  visually  correlated 
words  and  actions  These  films  can  also 
be  used  to  great  advantage  in  training 
educated  deaf  persons  for  gainful  em- 
ployment, and  it  is  well  established  that 
the  deaf  make  superior  emi)loyees  in 
many  industries. 

Unfortimately,  the  limitations  of  the 
existing  program  make  it  impossible  to 
exploit  the  advantages  of  captioned  films 
to  the  fullest.  The  Departments  au- 
thority is  limited  to  acquiring  and  cap- 
tioning films  that  are  already  in  exist- 
ence— films,  in  other  words,  that  were 
produced  for  hearing  people.  In  order 
to  realize  the  potential  of  captioned 
films,  the  films  should  be  produced  spe- 
cifically for  deaf  persons,  with  thnr  lim- 
itations and  capabilities  in  mind.  Be- 
cause the  deaf  population  of  the  country 
is  relatively  small — some  250.000 — there 
is  no  commercial  gain  to  be  made  in  this 
area,  and  because  the  deaf  population  of 
any  particular  State  is  comparably  small 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  States  will  under- 
take such  a  program  as  producing  cap- 
tioned films  for  the  deaf  The  problem 
is  really  a  national  problem  and  can  be 
met  effectively  only  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

S.  2511  would  improve  the  existing  * 
captioned  films  program  in  three  ways: 
it  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  first, 
to  provide  for  the  production  of  educa- 
tional and  training  films  for  the  deaf: 
second,  to  provide  for  the  conduct  of 
research  in  the  use  of  such  films;  and 
third,  to  provide  for  the  training  of  per- 
sons in  the  use  of  films  for  the  deaf. 

With  this  authority  it  will  be  possible 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  program  for 
the  production  and  use  of  captioned 
films  both  in  educating  the  deaf  and 
training  them  for  aseful  occupations. 

As  S.  2511  passed  the  other  body  it 
contained  no  limitation  on  the  amount 
that  could  be  appropriated  for  this  pro- 
gram. The  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  approved  an  amendment  to  the 
Senate-passed  bill  that  would  impose  an 
annual  appropriation  ceiling  of  $1,500.- 
000.  The  original  act  contained  a  ceil- 
ing of  $250,000  annually. 

The  captioned  films  program  has  had 
strong  bipartisan  support  since  its  in- 
ception, and  the  bill  we  are  considering 
today  pas.sed  the  Senate  unanimously. 
As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  was  aLso  unan- 
imous in  its  approval  of  the  bill 

May  I  add  in  closing  that  there  is 
strong  support  across  this  Nation  for  the 
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bill,   and   no   known  opposition   by   any 
group. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  S^x-aker. 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
min  from  Texas. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY,  I  want  to  com- 
pliment the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington on  her  speech  on  tins  bill.  I 
know  from  personal  experience  of  the 
program  for  captioned  films  for  the 
deaf  and  education  for  the  deaf,  and 
I  hope  the  bill  will  be  enacted  into  law. 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr,  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Who  makes  the 
films  at  t!ic  present  time? 

Mrs.  HANSEN,  The  films  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  secured  from  the  motion 
picture  industry.  They  are  also  secured 
as  far  as  possible  from  any  place  avail- 
able. But  it  is  the  captioning  of  these 
films  that  is  costly  and  necessary. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Are  they  educa- 
tional films  or  entertainment  films? 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  Not  all  of  them. 
That  is  the  lack  at  the  present  time.  In 
the  committee  report  and  the  hearings 
you  will  find  a  list  of  the  present  films 
that  are  available.  They  are  not  all  of 
an  educational  nature,  I  should  say.  It 
is  desired  to  secure  films  that  are  of  an 
educational  nature  and  caption  them. 
This  is  one  of  the  great  deficiencies  and 
one  of  the  great  needs. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.     I  thank  the  gentle - 
'  woman  very  much.     I  too  would  like  to 
commend  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington  for   the   wonderful   contribution 
she  has  offered  here. 

Mrs  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. It  is  a  pleasure  to  support  this 
bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs  HANSEN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mi.ssissippl. 

Mr.  WILLI.AMS.  I  should  like  to  join 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  in 
congratulating  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  on  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor.  It  is  a  program  which,  if  properly 
administered,  will  certainly  bring  in 
great  returns.  I  know  of  no  money  that 
is  better  spent  than  the  money  that  is 
spent  to  provide  these  people  with  the 
opportunity  to  make  their  own  way 
through  life. 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs,  HANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa, 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  does  represent  a 
very  substantial  increase  in  the  pro- 
gram, from  $250,000  to  $1,500,000,  and 
apparently  this  is  a  5-ycar  program. 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  That  is  right.  That 
would  be  the  expectation,  a  5-year  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  this  Is  a  vastly  ex- 
panded prorrram.  The  pentlewcman 
from  the  testimony  received  by  her  com- 
mittee is  convinced  that  this  six-times 
increase  in  the  appropriation  can  be  and 
will  be  wisely  and  well  spent? 


Mrs.  HANSEN.  I  am  convinced  of  it 
and  when  I  return  to  my  seat,  I  will 
be  glad  to  read  the  figures  as  to  the 
amount  that  is  spent  for  administration 
as  compared  to  the  total  appropriation. 
I  secured  .some  data  today  showing  that 
for  every  dollar  that  the  United  States 
of  America  spends  for  this  program  for 
tiic  handicapped,  S7  or  a  little  more  than 
$7  returns  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  in  the  form  of  taxes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentlewoman  will 
be  kind  enough  to  yield  to  me  for  one 
further  observation,  I  want  to  say  I 
join  with  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Williams!  in  saying  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  administration  of  this 
very  substantially  increased  expenditure 
will  be  a  wise  one. 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  I  Thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  think  it  is  the  sincere  hope  of  all 
in  such  prosrams  as  this  that  they  be  ad- 
ministered wisely. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  SPE.-\KER  pro  temixire.  The 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  has  con- 
sumed 10  minutes. 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentlelady  from 
Washington  has  said,  there  is  no  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill  from  either  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  should  like  to  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross!,  who  is  always  con- 
cerned about  increases  in  spending — a 
concern  in  which  I  share — that  I  have 
tried  to  study  this  legislation  and  the 
reports  as  well  as  the  hearings  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  present  level  of  $250,- 
000  a  year  for  a  captioned  film  program 
for  the  totally  deaf  in  this  country  is 
completely  inadequate. 

This  bill  should  be  considered  in  the 
lieht  of  the  wonderful  work  which  the 
Federal  Government  now  does,  and  has 
been  doing,  for  the  totally  blind  in  pro- 
viding talking  books  through  the  Library 
of  Congress.  We  are  spending  well  over 
$2 '2  million  a  year  for  the  blind,  a  pro- 
gram of  which  I  heartily  approve  By 
comparison,  it  should  be  obvious  that  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  a  year  for 
the  totally  deaf  is  really  a  small  amount. 
There  are  only  about  100  captioned 
films  now  available  to  be  sent  around 
the  whole  country  for  these  people. 
There  are  waiting  periods  of  6  months 
or  more  for  various  groups  to  get  a 
film — any  film. 

Unfortunately,  the  only  films  now 
available,  for  the  most  part,  are  enter- 
tainment films.  There  are  very  few  edu- 
cational or  documentary  films  now  avail- 
able. 

This  legislation  would  broaden  the 
program  somewhat  and  provide  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare would  be  authorized  to  obtain  and 
procure  the  production  of  educationiJ 
and  documentary  captioned  films  for  the 
deaf. 

Some  will  ask.  Is  this  a  proper  func- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government?  Cer- 
tainly. I  am  not  one  who  is  quick  to  ad- 
vocate broad  programs  of  Federal  aid  to 
education.  But  I  think  this  is  a  pro- 
gram which  IS  appropriate  for  tiie  Fed- 
eral Government. 


There  are  a  relatively  small  number 
of  deaf  people  in  the  country  compared 
to  the  total  population.  If  this  job  were 
left  to  the  States,  there  would  be  a  du- 
plication of  effort  and  a  waste  of  funds, 
if  the  job  were  done  at  all;  and  in  many 
cases  it  would  not  be  done. 

Just  as  a  program  for  the  blind  is  ap- 
propriate for  the  Federal  Government, 
so  this  kind  of  program,  limited  as  it  is 
for  the  deaf,  is  appropriate  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  House  did  put  a  limitation  on  the 
authorization — a  ceiling  of  $1^2  miilioii 
a  year.  I  think  that  such  a  ceiling  is 
proper;  in  this  respect  the  bill  before  us 
represents  an  improvement  over  the  bill 
that  passed  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  are  no  further 
requests  for  time  from  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  I  yield  back  my  time  and  ask  for 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  Mr,  Speaker  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pogafty  ' 

Mr.  FOGARTY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
lend  my  support  to  this  legislation 
amending  Public  Law  85-905  enacted 
September  2,  1958,  providing  for  the 
captioning  of  films  for  the  deaf.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  sponsor  the  orig- 
inal legislation  as  well  as  the  pending 
amendments  which  will  remove  certain 
restrictions  on  the  effective  operation 
of  the  program.  I  am  confident  that  the 
m.embership  shares  my  strong  conviction 
that  this  successful  program  should  now 
be  strengthened  in  the  national  interest. 

To  understand  the  significance  and 
importance  of  captioned  films  for  the 
deaf  it  is  necessary  first  to  realize  some 
of  the  implications  of  being  deaf.  The 
world  of  the  deaf  person  is  not  merely, 
as  one  might  suppose,  a  normal  world 
minus  sound.  The  difference  is  far 
greater,  involving  deficiencies  in  speech, 
educational  retardation,  cultural,  voca- 
tional and  recreational  deprivation  and, 
perhaps,  most  serious  of  all,  a  lack  of  the 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  general 
population. 

Virtually  all  other  physical  handicaps 
are  readily  visible  and  evoke  immediate 
favorable  reactions  from  those  who  ob- 
serve the.se  conditions.  Deafness,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  invisible.  Thus  when 
we  discover  that  an  individual  is  deaf 
and  attempt  to  establish  contact  through 
ordinary  means  of  communication  we 
meet  an  invisible  barrier.  A  motion  pic- 
ture which  attempts  to  convey  a  sense 
of  this  baffling  situation  is  entitled  "The 
Glass  Wall." 

What  of  the  person  who  lives  on  the 
other  side  of  this  glass  wall — the  deaf 
person?  He  finds  that  it  surrounds  him 
completely.  It  is  with  him  day  and 
night.  By  day  he  is  like  a  bird  that 
sees  the  world  through  a  closed  win- 
dow. His  most  strenuous  efforts  cannot 
break  the  glass  wall  and  set  him  free. 

Small  wonder  then  that  the  captioned 
films  for  the  deaf  program,  inaugurated 
by  the  85th  Congress,  has  created  such 
excitement  and  enthusiastic  response 
among  the  250, COO  deaf  people  of  this 
country.  With  no  publicity  except  an 
initial  announcement  sent  out  by  mail; 
with  a  limited  budget  which  has  been 
sufficient  to  provide  but  little  more  than 
100  captioned  film  subjects;   and  with 
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most  of  these  pictures  being  of  pre- 1948 
vintage  the  program  has  still  shown  re- 
markable growth.  The  Office  of  Educa- 
tion now  reports  that  it  has  893  groups 
of  registered  deaf  users  and  is  reaching 
a  monthly  audience  of  approximately 
20.000. 

The  secret  of  this  interest  on  the  part 
of  tiie  deaf  is  that  captioned  films  speak 
understandably  to  the  deaf.  Naturally, 
the  picture  image  provides  a  great  deal 
of  information,  but  with  subtitles  to  con- 
vey the  thread  of  the  dialog  or  com- 
mentary the  deaf  person  finds  himself 
virtually  freed  from  his  handicap.  He 
can  understand  as  readily  as  anyone  else. 
He  can  pierce  the  glass  wall  of  his  deaf- 
ness. The  experience  is  one  of  release 
from  frustration  and  the  achievement 
of  a  new  dimension  in  life. 

Viewed  in  terms  of  the  total  problem 
of  the  deaf  we  can  simply  say  that  the 
progress  made  thus  far  through  cap- 
tioned films  has  been  a  highly  success- 
ful pilot  operation.  The  obvious  next 
steps  are  fuU  implementation  through 
more  adequate  budget,  enlarged  author- 
ity to  carry  on  the  research  and  develop- 
ment, specialized  production,  and  related 
training  activities  necessary  to  make 
maximum  use  of  captioned  films.  None 
of  these  thin.as  is  new.  At  this  point  the 
captioned  films  program  is  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  young  business  which  has  an 
excellent  product  and  a  proven  market 
The  mandate  which  now  rests  with  the 
Congress  is  to  move  forward  toward  full 
exploitation  of  this  challenging  oppor- 
tunity. 

In  less  figurative  language  this  means 
that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  provide 
teachers  of  the  deaf  with  far  more  ef- 
fective teaching  tools  than  they  have 
ever  enjoyed  before.  It  means  that  voca- 
tional training  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
adult  deaf  can  become  far  more  effective. 
It  means  that  the  circumscribed  cultural 
and  recreational  world  of  the  deaf  can 
be  enriched.  It  means  the  development 
of  opportunities  for  parents  of  deaf  chil- 
dren and  deaf  adults  to  solve  their  prob- 
lems throu!.?h  individual  study  made  pos- 
sible by  applications  of  the  new  tech- 
nology of  programed  learning  on  films. 
It  means  that  to  some  extent  television 
can  become  readily  understood  by  the 
deaf  for  the  first  time. 

All  these  advancements  and  more  are 
the  implications  of  the  legislation  now- 
proposed.  The  problems  involved  can  be 
solved  only  with  Federal  support.  Solu- 
tion either  by  private  industry  or  by 
State  and  local  effort  is  not  economic 
either  in  terms  of  a  reasonable  profit  or 
as  a  ffasible  use  of  public  funds. 

Finally,  the  thrust  provided  by  this 
program  is  unique.  It  mvolves,  first  of 
all,  a  very  specialized  kind  of  media  ap- 
propriate only  to  this  handicapped  group. 
Secondly,  it  provides  a  technique  of  di- 
rect sei-vice  in  contrast  with  existing  or 
contemplated  programs  which  seek 
through  grants,  general  program  of 
training,  research,  et  cetera,  to  support 
or  improve  the  activities  of  professionals 
who.  in  turn,  will  contribute  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  deaf.  This  is  signifi- 
cant adminLstratively,  not  only  in  the 
need  to  recruit  and  direct  a  staff  with 
highly  specialized  talents,  but  in  the  fact 


that  this  IS  a  service  which  can  utilize 
the  talents  of  deaf  people. 

Already  the  deaf  are  contributing  sig- 
nificantly in  writing  captions  for  films,  in 
the  selection  of  materials,  in  film  circu- 
lation and  in  program  administration. 
Under  the  expanded  program  provided 
by  the  amendment  this  trend  can  be 
further  developed.  Thus,  in  being  per- 
mitted to  assume  an  imr>ortant  role  In 
the.^e  tffort,s  toward  educational  and 
cultural  advancement  the  deaf  will 
achieve  more  of  the  sound  principle'  of 
self-help  which  is  fundamental  to  any 
habilitative   or   rehabilitative   effort. 

Not  only  will  such  developments  serve 
to  create  a  bettor  public  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  deaf  and  their 
problems  but  will  be  a  giant  step  for- 
ward in  pointing  the  deaf  toward  full 
social  and  economic  participation  in 
American  life. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  our 
colleague,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  for  the  fine 
statements  they  have  just  made. 

I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington, 
Under  this  expanded  program,  will  this 
allow  the  department  to  arrange  for  the 
production  of  caption  films  for  schools 
for  the  deaf  throughout  the  country? 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  Yes,  indeed,  it  will 
and  may  I  state  further  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  it  is  our  inten- 
tion that  the  word  "training"  be  broadly 
defined  and  it  would  certainly  include 
education  and  training  for  schools  for 
the  deaf  which  is  one  of  the  primary  ob- 
jectives of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman. 

Mrs.  HANSE2>I.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  JoelsonI. 
Mr.  JOELSON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation  and  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Fogarty],  and  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr,  Griffin]. 

In  my  district,  in  the  city  of  Paterson. 
there  is  a  school  for  the  deaf  associated 
with  the  New  Jersey  State  School  for  the 
Deaf,  and  I  am  advised  that  there  is  a 
tremendous  lack  of  educational  films. 
Up  until  now  the  number  has  been 
limited  practically  to  entertainment 
films.  This  will  enable  the  Department 
of  Education  to  get  into  the  production 
of  captioned  films  of  an  educational 
natur  ?  for  the  deaf.  These  deaf  students 
must  depend  solely  upon  visual  acuity 
for  teaching. 

I  am  wholeheartedly  in  support  of  the 
bill  and  urce  its  passage. 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man Irom  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  KunkelI. 
Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  tC'  associate  myself  with  the  fine  bill 
that  15  before  the  House  and  those  who 
have  '.aken  the  trouble  to  work  up  such 
an  excellent  proposition  which  will  do  so 
much  good. 

I  have  some  deaf  people  in  my  district 
that  have  to  go  all  the  way  to  Philadel- 
phia. If  we  have  a  program  such  as  this, 
I  hope  that  long  trip  can  be  eliminated. 


I  am  sure  people  throughout  the  coun- 
try will  be  helped  by  this  bill,  helped 
some  more  extensively  than  they  are  to- 
day. 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Powell  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  bill  H.R.  12979  <S  2.511 1  to  provide 
for  the  production  and  distribution  of 
educational  and  training  films  for  use  by 
deaf  p>ersons,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  unanimously  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

There  are  today  in  the  United  States 
250,000  fellow  citizens  who  are  totally 
deaf,  and  many  more  who  are  partially 
deaf.  All  too  little  has  been  done  to 
help  these  people — particularly  the  to- 
tally deaf — to  play  the  useful  and  self- 
sufficient  role  in  our  society  of  which  they 
are  capable. 

Four  years  ago,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  recognized  the  need  of  our 
deaf  citizenry  by  the  passage  of  Public 
Law  85-905,  providing  for  a  loan  service 
of  captioned  films  for  the  deaf.  This 
law  authorized  the  Office  of  Education  to 
acquire  and  provide  for  the  subtitling  of 
films,  and  to  loan  such  films  to  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  other  appropriate 
agencies  throughout  the  country.  An 
annual  appropriation  limitation  of  $250.- 
000  was  included  in  the  act— or  about  $1 
for  each  deaf  person. 

By  this  act  Congress  attempted  to  pro- 
vide for  the  utilization  of  a  modern  tech- 
nique of  instruction  in  the  teaching  of 
the  deaf  and  thereby  contributed  to  the 
more  effective  education  of  this  group  of 
handicapped  citizens. 

However,  experience  has  shown  that 
Public  Law  85-905  is  inadequate  for  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  confronting  us. 
For  at  the  present  time  the  captioned 
films  section  of  the  Office  of  Education 
maintains  a  library  of  approximately  100 
captioned  films.  They  serve  some  640 
organized  groups  of  deaf  persons,  rep- 
resenting a  total  annual  audience  of 
more  than  92,000  people.  Tliis  figure  is 
but  a  fraction  of  the  total  deaf  popula- 
tion. Filmed  subjects  offered  include 
only  some  60  older  Hollywood  feature 
pictures  and  a  limited  number  of  educa- 
tional films.  So  meager  is  the  supply  of 
materials  that  groups  registered  for  film 
service  are  obliged  to  request  films  as 
much  as  2  years  in  advance.  Tliere 
simply  are  not  enough  prints  to  go 
around,  and  there  is  need  not  only  for 
expansion  of  present  budgetary  support 
but  for  a  broadening  of  program  objec- 
tives. 

The  bill  imder  consideration  would 
thus  amend  the  present  law  by  expand- 
ing its  functions  and  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  HETW  to  provide,  first,  for 
the  conduct  of  research  in  the  use  of 
educational  and  training  films  for  the 
deaf:  second,  for  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  training  films  for  the  deaf; 
and,  third,  for  the  training  of  persons  in 
the  use  of  the  films  for  the  deaf. 
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The  proposed  legislation  would  also 
remove  the  annual  appropriation  limita- 
tion contained  in  the  existing  law  putting 
an  annual  ceiling  of  Sl'^  million. 

In  hearings  held  by  the  Select  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  on  September  5, 
1?62,  and  in  the  Senate  on  August  7. 
witnesses  repeatedly  called  attention  to 
the  great  need  for  more  diversification 
in  the  holdincs  and  greater  u.se  of  cap- 
tioned films  by  teachers.  One  witness, 
a  graduate  of  Gallaudet  College,  and 
teacher  of  the  deaf,  said: 

Teaching  Is  a  very  difficult  task,  especially 
teaching  the  deaf,  because  It  requires  such 
patience.  Schoolteachers  teach  normal- 
hearing  children  by  speaking  to  them.  They 
speak  back  and  forth.  In  schools  for  the 
deaf,  when  s*udents  don't  have  good  lan- 
guage, It  Is  hard  to  explain  things  to  them. 
Teaching  has  to  be  more  dramatic.  With  a 
good  language  background  that  the  children 
can  develop  through  captioned  films,  the 
teacher  will  hnve  an  Interesting  time  teach- 
ing them,  and  be  able  to  bring  them  up 
faster.  The  captioned  films  will  help  the 
teachers  with  language  and  with  subject 
matter  In  school. 

In  recommending  the  enactment  of 
the  bill,  the  Department  of  HEW  re- 
ported that — 

Experience  with  captioned  films  indicates 
the  need  for  research  In  a  number  of  areas 
relating  to  their  use.  Among  these  are 
standards  of  captioning  and  techniques  of 
projection;  the  development  of  experimental 
fllms"  utilizing  animation  and  other  special 
techniques;  and  the  most  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  fllms  In  the  education  and  training 
Of  deaf  children  and  adults.  Such  research 
la  unlikely  to  be  Initiated  In  the  absence  of 
specific  provisions  to  encourage  It  because  a 
major  portion  of  the  kinds  of  research 
needed  has  a  very  limited  applicability  out- 
side this  special  field  of  Inquiry,  Moreover. 
there  is  a  need  for  the  production  of  films  to 
train  the  deaf  in  those  specialized  areas  of 
speech  reading,  speech,  language  develop- 
ment, and  social  adjustment  of  the  hearing 
handicapped.  This  need  is  unlikely  to  be 
met  commercially  because  of  the  limited 
m.^rket  for  the  distribution  of  such  fllms. 

On  the  basis  of  such  evidence,  I  urge  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  House  and  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  that  considered  this  bill, 
I  am  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the 
proposal  to  expand  the  program  of  cap- 
tioned films  for  the  deaf. 

The  New  Jersey  State  School  for  the 
Deaf,  which  Ls  outstanding  among  such 
institutions  in  this  country,  is  located 
in  my  district  .and  I  have  long  had  an  m- 
terest  in  its  work.  Tliey  use  the  present 
loan  service  oi  captioned  films  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible,  but  they  are  well 
aware  of  the  great  potential  in  this 
medium  for  riaking  significant  strides 
forward  in  the  education  and  training 
of  the  deaf. 

The  value  of  this  Ic^^islation  to  the 
deaf  populatio.T  of  our  country  has  been 
well  stated  b.-  Mr.  August  P.  Herdt- 
felder,  from  tlie  National  Fraternal  So- 
ciety of  the  t»eaf.  I  would  hke  to  in- 
clude at  this  point  Mr.  Herdtfelder's 
statement  to  my  subcommittee: 

Representatlv;  Thompson  and  honorable 
members  of  the  committee,  I  am  Augu-st  P. 
Herdtfelder,  of  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  and  the 
appointed    reprisentatlve    oX    the    National 


Fraternal  Society  of  the  Deaf,  a  fraternal  life 
insurance  association  of  deaf  men  and 
women.  This  society  Is  based  on  the  lodge 
system  and  has  branch  lodges,  called  di- 
visions. In  over  100  principal  cities  in  the 
United  States. 

The  National  Fraternal  Society  of  the  Eteaf 
is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  legislation  now 
being  considered  by  your  committee  to  ex- 
pand the  captioned  films  for  the  deaf  pro- 
gram. Thousands  of  deaf  people  of  all  ages 
stand  to  benefit  from  an  expanded  program. 
Since  Its  Inception  3  years  ago.  the  captioned 
films  program  has  played  an  increasingly 
important  role  In  the  lives  of  deaf  people 
everywhere.  The  realization  that  the  pres- 
ent program  Is  inadequate  is  the  basic  reason 
for  the  wide,  general  movement  for  a  larger 
organization  better  adapted  to  meet  the  so- 
cial, cultural,  educational,  and  training  needs 
of  the  deaf. 

Educationally  the  deaf  child  stands  to 
benefit  the  most.  There  Is  much  potential 
for  enhancing  his  educational  achievement 
through  the  use  of  captioned  educational 
films.  The  young  deaf  child  does  not  ac- 
quire language  through  normal  channels  and 
often  does  not  acquire  any  language  at  all 
until  taught  by  special  methods  when  first 
attending  a  school  for  the  deaf  at  approxi- 
mately 6  years  of  age.  This  lag  In  the  de- 
velopment of  langu.ige  Is  difficult  to  over- 
come, but  through  the  use  of  captioned  edu- 
cational fllms  the  deaf  child  will  be  exposed 
to  experiences  and  language  simultaneously 
providing  an  opportunity  for  growth  and 
understanding. 

We  deaf  people  have  always  been  proud 
of  our  Independent  roie  m  that  we  have  held 
full-time  Jobs,  raised  families,  owned  homes, 
driven  cars,  and  paid  taxes  Just  like  anyone 
else.  And  Just  like  anyone  else  we  are  con- 
cerned with  the  advent  of  automation  which 
will  undoubtedly  result  In  the  loss  of  Jobs 
for  the  deaf  worker  as  well  as  the  normal- 
hearing  worker.  Retraining  of  the  deaf 
worker  will  not  be  so  easy  because  of  the 
communication  problem  Thus  there  Is  a 
growing  need  for  specialized  materials  for 
the  adult  deaf  and  an  Increased  captioned 
films  program  will  be  able  to  take  the  proper 
steps  toward  the  development  of  training 
aiid  educational  films  for  the  adult  deaf  re- 
sulting In  the  opportunity  for  the  deaf  to 
prepare  themselves  for  technical  changes  and 
the  chance  to  compete  on  the  labor  market 

I  strongly  urge  In  behalf  of  the  deaf  of 
America  that  every  consideration  toward  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  be  given. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.'^ent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  le£rislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  this  bill 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  'S.  2511 '  to  pro- 
vide for  the  production  and  distribution 
of  educational  and  training  films  for  use 
by  deaf  per.sons.  and  for  other  purposes, 
as  amended'' 

The  question  was  taken;  and  two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof i 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE  INLAND  WATERWAYS 
CORPORATION  ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 


H  R.  10542  1  to  repeal  the  Inland  Water- 
ways Corporation  Act,  as  amended. 
The  Cle:  k  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That  the  In- 
land Waterways  Corporation  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
151-157)  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  For  liquidation  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Inland  Waterways  Corporation,  and 
for  this  purpose  only,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  there  are  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  all  functions, 
powers,  duties,  authority,  rights,  and  im- 
munities vested  In,  or  available  or  applicable 
to  the  Corporation  on  the  day  before  the 
dr.te  of  enactment  of  this  Act  which  shall  be 
performed,  exercised,  and  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  If  the  same 
were  performed,  exercised,  and  administered 
by  the  Corporation.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  assume  and  be  subject  in  his 
official  capacity  to  all  rights  and  benefits,  all 
liabilities  and  commitments,  whether  arising 
out  of  contract  or  otherwise,  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, but  he  shall  pay  into  the  Treasury,  as 
miscellaneous  receipts,  all  future  receipts 
and  all  remaining  funds  of  the  Corporation 
transferred  to,  or  received  by  him.  To  as- 
sist in  his  liquidation  of  the  Corporation,  the 
books  of  account,  records,  documents,  assets, 
and  liabilities  of  every  kind  and  nature.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to.  all  funds,  notes 
(and  accrued  interest  thereon),  mortgages, 
deeds  of  trust,  contracts,  commitments, 
claims,  and  causes  of  action  of  Inland  Water- 
ways Corporation  are  transferred  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  for  liquidation  or  assign- 
ment. 

(b)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
lawfully  commenced  by  or  against  Inland 
Waterways  Corporation  before  the_  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  abate  by  reason 
of  this  Act;  but  the  court  may,  on  motion  or 
supplemental  petition  filed  at  any  time 
within  twelve  months  after  such  dissolution 
anc*  showing  a  necessity  for  the  survival  of 
such  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  to  ob- 
tain a  settlement  of  the  questions  Involved, 
allow  the  same  to  be  maintained  by  or 
against  the  United  Stat«s  in  such  court. 
After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  any 
suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  which,  but 
for  this  Act.  would  be  commenced  by  or 
against  the  Corporation,  shall  be  commenced 
by  or  against  the  United  States  In  a  Federal 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded'' 

Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPIL^KER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
gentleman  from  Missussippi  i  Mr.  Wil- 
Li.^Ms]  is  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Illiriois  [Mr.  Spring- 
er) is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
WiLLi.«iMsj  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  repeal  the  Inland 
Waterway>  Corporation  Act,  sections 
151-157,  title  49,  United  States  Code. 

B.'.CKGROrND  INFORMATLjN 

The  Inland  Waterways  Corporation 
was  created  in  1924  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress— Public  Law  185.  68th  Congress, 
sections  1:'1-157.  title  49,  United  States 
Code — for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
operations  of  the  Government-owned  in- 
land,  canal,   and   coastwise   waterways 
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system,  previously  operated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  to  the  point  where  the 
system  could  be  transferred  to  private 
operation  to  the  best  advantage  of  the 
Government.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce was  authorized  and  directed  to 
govern  this  Corporation  in  the  exercise 
of  the  functions  vested  in  such  Corpora- 
tion. 

Up  until  1953.  the  Corporation  oper- 
ated the  Federal  Barge  Lines,  a  com- 
prehensive barge  common  carrier  service 
on  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers, 
around  the  gulf,  and  up  the  Warrior 
River  in  Alabama,  The  responsibility 
for  this  Corporation  was  assigned  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  by  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  2  in  1939.  This  service, 
in  accordance  with  the  direction  of  the 
statute  was  developmental  in  nature  and 
wa.s  maueurated  in  an  unincorporated 
form  by  the  Department  of  War  during 
World  War  I,  in  an  effort  to  augment 
other  transportation  facilities  in  the  Na- 
tion in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Section  153' c»  of  title  49  is  a  declara- 
tion of  •  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to 
continue  the  transportation  service  of 
the  Corporation  until  four  conditions 
will  have  been  met;  namely,  first,  com- 
pletion of  adequate  navigable  channels; 
second,  provision  for  adequate  terminal 
facilities;  third,  the  publication  and 
filing  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  of  joint  rail-water  tariffs; 
and,  fourth,  availability  of  private  par- 
ties ready  and  willing  to  engage  in  com- 
mon carrier  services  on  the  rivers. 

These  four  objectives  were  achieved. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  found  that 
navigable  channels  and  adequate  termi- 
nal facilities  had  been  established.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  re- 
ported that  joint  rail-water  tariffs  had 
been  published  and  filed.  These  pre- 
requisites having  been  met,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  m  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  153 <d)  of  title 
49,  sold  the  facilities  of  the  Inland 
Waterway?  Corporation  on  July  24.  1953, 
to  the  St.  Louis  Shipbuilding  &  Steel  Co., 
the  highest  public  bidder,  for  S9  million. 
Three  conditions  were  attached  to  the 
sale;  namely,  first,  it  must  not  be  sold  to 
anyone  directly  or  indirectly  connected 
with  a  railroad;  second,  it  must  be  con- 
tinued "in  common  carrier  service  in  a 
manner  substantially  similar  to  the 
service  rendered  by  the  Corporation"; 
and.  third,  facilities  were  appraised  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  the  "fair  value"  reported  to  the 
President. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  provisions 
common  to  business  contracts  between 
the  Government  and  private  citizens. 
provisions  were  included  in  article  II  of 
the  contract  of  sale  to  implement  the  re- 
quirement in  the  1924  act  that  the  pur- 
chaser agree  to  continue  the  facilities  in 
common  can-ier  service  "in  a  manner 
substantially  similar  to  the  service  ren- 
dered by  the  corporation."  These  pro- 
visions consisted  of  stipulations  as  to  the 
minimum  number  of  trips  that  the  op- 
erator was  required  to  make  over  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  river  and  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  less-than-bargeload 
traffic  to  be  handled.    The  contract  of 


sale  contains  onerous  penalties  in  the 
event  o:'  nonperformance. 

At  tlie  same  time,  recognizing  that 
service  in  the  transportation  industry  is 
an  ever-chanuing  concept,  and  recogniz- 
ing the  modification  or  growth  of  trans- 
portation routes  and  methods  in  response 
to  charging  patterns  of  competition  and 
skipper  practices  and  the  effects  of  con- 
tinuing technological  progress,  recogni- 
tion was  given  in  the  contract  that  for 
these  or  other  specified  reasons  the  pur- 
cliaser  might  in  good  faith  be  unable  to 
fulfill  these  requirements. 

Thi.5  contract  of  sale  has  been  in  effect 
for  nearly  9  years.  Each  year  an  annual 
report  is  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Comm-'rce  reviewing  the  performance  of 
Liie  Federal  bargelines  and  relating  such 
perfoimance,  where  appropriate,  to  the 
service  requirements  in  the  contract  of 
sale.  The.se  annual  reports  have  been 
regulaiy  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained 
there  has  been  no  shipper  complaint 
again.n  the  service  rendered  by  the  Fed- 
eral bf  rgelines. 

NEED  FOR  LEGISLATION 

It  has  been  the  position  of  the  pur- 
chaser in  recent  years  that  the  required 
conditions  of  this  contract  of  sale  no 
lon::ri-  reflect  conditions  prevalent  along 
the  inland  waterways  served  by  the  Cor- 
poration. With  respect  to  the  two  major 
requir?mcnts  described  above,  namely,  a 
requir  :d  number  of  trips  over  various  dis- 
tricts .seiTed  by  the  corporation  and  con- 
tinuation of  less-than-bargeload  service, 
the  purchaser  contends  that  the  in- 
creased size  of  tows  made  possible  by  the 
immensely  larger  propulsion  vessels  de- 
veloped by  the  purchaser  makes  the  trip 
requirements  out  of  date.  With  respect 
to  the  less-than-bargeload  carriage,  a 
sei-vice  which  was  costly  and  not  self- 
suppo  -ting,  the  purchaser  undertook  im- 
mediately to  increase  this  aspect  of  the 
busine.ss  with  the  hope  of  bringing  up  the 
volume  to  the  point  where  it  would  be 
profitriblc  or  at  least  self-supporting. 
Solicitors  were  hired  to  bring  in  this  busi- 
ness. This  operation  was  not  successful, 
not  because  of  a  lack  of  effort  or  expense 
on  the  part  of  the  purchaser  but  rather 
because  the  business  was  simply  not 
there.  The  purchaser  has  persuaded 
most  of  such  shippers  who  still  use  the 
serviciB  to  increase  their  use  of  the  lines 
to  the  point  of  shipping  in  bargeload  lots, 
which  is  beneficial  to  the  shipper  and  the 
carrier. 

Concern  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser, 
based  on  these  clianging  circumstances 
and  its  responsibility  to  continue  serv- 
ices which  these  changes  have  outmoded, 
have  caused  the  purchasers  to  consider 
carefully  their  liabilities  under  the  con- 
tract. That  contract  foresightedly  pro- 
vided that  changes  in  circumstances,  on 
which  the  required  performances  set  out 
in  the  contract  are  based,  will  provide 
an  excuse  from  such  performance,  but  it 
is  perfectly  clear  that  the  burden  of 
justi;">ing  such  nonperformance  to  the 
satisr'ixtion  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce rests  on  the  purchaser.  Because 
of  this  burden,  the  purchaser  has  asked 
the  Secretary  to  consider  amending  the 
contract  to  reflect  the  changed  circum- 
stances in  the  areas  served. 


In  view  of  the  precise  direction  of  the 
Congress  in  the  statute  considered  abov-^, 
the  authority  to  amend  the  contract  in 
this  respect  is  questionable  at  best.  The 
purchaser  is  directed  to  provide  services 
similar  to  those  provided  by  Govern- 
ment operation,  and  the  Government 
operation  prior  to  the  sale  can  be  tiie 
only  basis  for  such  standards  of  per- 
formauice. 

The  contract  provides  that,  if  the  Con- 
gress should  through  legislation  grant 
relief  with  respect  to  tJie  present  re- 
quirement of  law  that  the  purchaser  shall 
continue  its  common  earner  service  in 
a  manner  substantially  similar  to  tlie 
service  rendered  while  under  Grovern- 
ment  ownership,  the  contract  shall  be 
deemed  as  modified  to  reflect  such 
change.  Upon  enactment  of  this  bill. 
the  purchaser  will  undoubtedly  seek  a 
modification  in  the  contract  of  sale. 

Since  the  1953  purchase  of  the  fa- 
ciUties  of  the  Inland  Waterways  Corpo- 
ration, the  St.  Louis  Shipbuildint;  k  Steel 
Co.  has  invested  up  to  the  end  of  1961. 
$14,645,000  in  new  equipment  and  recon- 
struction of  old  equipment.  This  money 
has  all  come  from  retained  earnings  and 
institutional  financing  secured  by  pre- 
ferred ship  mortgages  on  the  new  equip- 
ment. At  the  end  of  1960  the  depre- 
ciated book  value  of  the  equipment 
acquired  from  the  Government  was 
$5,515,294;  the  depreciated  book  value  of 
new  construction  since  the  purchase 
from  the  Government  was  $7,854,451. 

The  conditions  in  the  contract  of  sale 
required  by  the  provisions  in  the  Inland 
Waterways  Corp>oration  Act  make  com- 
mercial financing  difficult  for  the  pres- 
ent owner.  These  conditions  constitute 
an  uncertain  burden  as  to  the  future 
requirement  to  perform  unprofitable 
service.  There  is  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  Government's  right  to  re- 
enter the  business  in  the  event  of  default 
in  the  service  requirements  might  not 
supersede  the  rights  of  a  commercial 
lender  in  new  equipment.  There  is  un- 
certainty as  to  the  preeminence  of  a 
preferred  sliip  mortgage  as  security  in 
this  situation.  The  Government's  lien 
on  property  acquired  after  the  purchase 
of  the  bargeline  impairs  the  purcha.ser's 
equity  and  makes  further  equity  financ- 
ing more  difficult. 

During  the  past  9  years  the  bargeline 
has  progressed  in  its  construction  pro- 
gram on  retained  earnings.  It  is  a 
closely  held  corporation.  The  commit- 
tee was  advised  that  for  the  future  there 
will  be  a  need  to  spread  the  ownership 
and  attract  more  equity  capital.  The 
special  burdens  borne  by  the  Federal 
bargelines  as  compared  to  other  com- 
mon carrier  bargelines  impede  equity 
financing  as  well  as  equipment  financing. 

To  protect  the  Government's  equity, 
the  Federal  bargelines.  in  todays 
highly  competitive  transportation  indus- 
try, needs  equal  acce.ss  to  the  money 
market  for  replacement  and  growth 
without  any  extra  burden  of  regulation. 
Repeal  of  the  Inland  Waterways  Cor- 
poration Act  will  assist  in  this  objective. 

The  public  interest  is  amply  protected 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  which 
authorizes  and  directs  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  regulate  com- 
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mon   carriers    oy  water  on   the  inland 
waterways. 

By  rei>ealing  this  act  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  would  be  able  to  renegotiate 
the  contract  o'  sale  on  terms  that  will 
protect  the  interest  of  the  Government 
in  the  payment  of  the  balance  of  pur- 
chase price  and  at  the  same  time  relieve 
the  purchaser  of  onerous  conditions  of 
required  service  which  are  outmoded. 
It  will  permit  the  purchaser  to  be  com- 
petitive as  a  ccmmoii  earner.  This  leg- 
islation is  not  intended  to  affect  the 
authority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commi.ssion  to  require  the  Federal  barge- 
lines to  comply  with  the  tariff  filing  pro- 
visions of  part  III  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  m  effecting  changes  in  service. 

The  committee  adopted  an  amend- 
ment to  ma'r-.e  eertain  that  the  balance  of 
$5  million  duf  to  the  US.  Government 
from  the  sale  of  the  Inland  Waterways 
Corp.  in  1953.  'vhich  is  payable  at  anrual 
installments  with  interest,  will  be  paid 
in  full.  Tlie  amendment  was  proposed 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  con- 
curred in  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Federal  bargelines 
which  is  seckmg  this  legislation  The 
wording  of  tht;  amendment  is  similar  to 
that  used  on  previous  occasions  in  the 
dissolution  of  Federal  corpoiatioris — 
for  example,  the  dissolution  of  the  Fed- 
eral Facilities  Corporation.  Public  Law 
87-190.  approved  August  30.  1961. 

I  know  of  no  opposition  to  this  bill. 

I  urge  the  K ou.se  to  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  SPHIN:iP:R.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  was  given  a  complete  hearing  before 
the  Subcomrr.ittee  on  Tran.sportation 
aiid  Civil  Aeronautics  It  was  recom- 
mended unan.mously  by  the  full  com- 
mittee. We  went  into  the  matter  in 
considerable  detail.  There  Ls  no  oppo- 
sition to  tiie  bill,  it  is  in  the  public 
interest,  and  I  think  the  bill  should  pass. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  M  .ssLssippi  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
H  R.  10542. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  f two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  loiles  were  suspended  end  the  bill  was 
passed . 


REPEALING  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS 
OF  THE  LCNG-  AND  SHORT-HAUL 
CLAUSE  OP  THE  INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE  ACT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (S. 
319  •  to  amend  part  I  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Ac:  in  order  to  provide  that 
the  provision;;  of  section  4(1>  thereof, 
relating  to  lon§-  and  short-haul  charges, 
shall  not  apply  to  express  companies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  information  of 
the  House,  I  nay  say  this  is  a  Senate  bill 
wiiich  is  a  conpanion  bill  of  H.R.  4272 
on  the  calendir  for  today  to  amend  the 
Interstate  Coinnierce  Act  repealing  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  long-  and  short- 
haul  clau.se. 

The  Cleik  n  ad  as  follows: 

Be  \t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houie  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4(1)    of    the    Irterstatc    Commerce    Act    (49 
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U.S.C,  4(1))  L'^  ameiided  by  !r..'-er-;:.g  before 
the  i)erlod  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and 
the  following:  "And  provided  further ^  TTiat 
the  provisions  of  this  paragrsph  shall  not 
apply  to  express  companies  subject  to  the 
provisions  uf  this  pan,  except  that  the  ex- 
emption herein  accoraed  express  companies 
shall  not  be  construed  to  relieve  them  from 
the  operation  of  any  other  provision  con- 
tained in  this  Act". 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  a 
second  demanded'' 

Mr.  SPRINGER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  .second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

Tiiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill, 
a.s  I  have  ju.'^t  e.xiJiained,  is  a  companion 
bill  to  H.R  4272  on  which  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
conducted  hearings,  considered  it,  and 
pa.s.'-ed  and  reported  it  out  ol  the  commit- 
tee unanimously. 

It  is  a  very  simple  bill.  However,  it 
IS  important  to  the  Railway  Express 
Co.  What  it  does  is  merely  to 
exempt  it  from  the  long-  and  short-haul 
provisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  which  requires  the  company  to  keep 
ratl.er  extensive  and  costly  records  over 
tiie  years,  a  provision  that  actually  has 
not  been  used  since  1922.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Railway  Express  Co., 
which  IS  the  only  company  to  which  this 
provision  is  applicable,  has  no  proceed- 
ing, under  this  provision  during  all  these 
years,  because  of  the  fact  iliat  the  com- 
pany except  for  it  point-to-point  com- 
modity rates  has  been  using  the  block 
system.  The  block  system  is  the  one 
that  was  designed  in  about  950  geo- 
graphical blocks  which  were  formed 
throughout  the  country  and  which  is 
u.sed  for  this  purpose.  Under  this  form 
of  ratemaking.  the  country  is  divided  into 
geographical  blocks  formed  by  the  paral- 
lels of  latitude  and  the  meridians  of 
longitude.  Rates  apply  from  block  to 
block,  with  each  block  being  uniformly 
69  miles  long  and  from  45  to  62  miles 
wide.  Thus,  the  same  rate  would  apply 
to  all  express  stations  within  the  same 
block. 

The  so-called  block  system  makes  it 
extremely  difficult  to  see  what  the  direct 
route  is  between  two  points  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  Moreover,  since  the 
express  company,  under  its  agreement 
with  the  rail  earners,  may  transport  a 
shipment  over  the  more  direct  route  or 
over  a  circuitous  route,  the  shipper,  for 
whose  protection  section  4  was  designed, 
in  fact  has  no  knowledge  as  to  whether 
a  violation  will  occur.  This  undoubtedly 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  no  complaints 
under  this  section  has  been  filed  against 
REA  Express  since  1922,  the  year  of  its 
inception. 

The  fourth  section  does  not  apply  to 
the  common  carriers  who  compete  with 
REA  Express  for  small  shipment  busi- 
ness; namely,  motor  carriers  and  freight 
forwarders.  The  former  became  subject 
to  regulation  in  1935  and  the  latter  in 
1942.  Ever  since  they  have  been  allowed 
to  publish  long-haul  rates  lower  than 
their  short-haul  rates,  and  the  aggre- 
gate of  their  intermediate  rates  has  often 
been  lower   than   their   through   rates; 


both  of  tJiese  situations  are  forbidden 
to  REA  Express  by  the  fourth  section, 
and  a^  a  result  RE.'^  testified  that  it 
is  unable  to  compete  on  a  parity  with 
motor  car:-iers  and  forwarders  for  small 
shipment  trafTic 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  com- 
mittee recognizes  that  section  4  present- 
ly serves  a  very  limited  purpose  in  its 
application  to  express  companies.  It 
must  also  be  recognized  that  exempting 
them  from  the  provisions  of  section  4 
would  in  no  way  relieve  them  from  the 
operation  of  the  other  ratemaking  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  would  still  have  authority 
under  the  provisions  of  sections  1.  2.  and 
3  of  the  act  to  order  the  removal  of  any 
destructive  competition,  undue  discrimi- 
nation, preference,  or  prejudice. 

The  committee  urges  enactment  of  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  bill  which  we 
have  just  taken  instead  of  the  House 
bill  has  an  amendment  which  the  Sen- 
ate attached  to  it  which  contains  an  ex- 
ception.   That  exception  is  as  follows: 

The  exemptJon  herein  accorded  express 
companies  shall  not  be  construed  to  relieve 
them  from  the  operation  of  any  other  pro- 
vision combined   in  the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  looked  into  this 
and  find  that  it  is  agreeable  to  everyone 
who  is  int(;rested  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  a  good  bill 
and  is  a  bill  which  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  as  well  as  the  sluppers  of  the 
country.  Therefore  I  strongly  recom- 
mend its  .idoption. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  M;-.  Speaker,  hear- 
ings on  this  bill,  may  I  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  were  conducted  on 
July  20,  1962.  The  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared supporting  the  legislation  repre- 
sented the  REA  Express,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  &  Steam.sh:p  Clerks.  Freight 
Handlers,  Express  &  Siation  Emj^loyees. 
and  the  National  Industrial  Traffic 
League,  lieports  were  received  for  the 
record  expressing  no  objection  to  the 
legislation  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et and  the  Departments  of  Justice  and 
Commerce.  Statements  supporting  the 
legislation  were  ic-eeived  from  the  Na- 
tional Ass«ociation  of  Railroad  &  Utilities 
Commissioners,  the  National  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association,  and  the  Growers  & 
Shippers  League.  There  were  no  wit- 
nesses who  appeared  in  opioosition  to  the 
measure.  ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  complete  rec- 
ord of  the  hearings.  I  think  the  bill 
should  be  pa.ssed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen  1. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  just  a  half  minute  to  discu.ss  this 
bill  with  the  Members  of  the  House.  I 
have  made  a  study  of  this  bill,  and  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  because 
the  present  law  does  make  it  obligatory 
upon  the  railroads  to  keep  records  and 
reports  which  are  of  no  consequence  and 
which  are  of  no  value  to  anyone,  that 
this  bill  should  be  passed.  As  a  result  of 
this  bill,  if  it  is  written  in  the  law.  it 
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will  relieve  the  railroads  of  much  ex- 
pense. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  certairly  hope  it  will 
pass  by  unanimous  approval,  since  the 
committee  has  given  its  unanimous  ap- 
proval to  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  H.\rris1  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  S,  319. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  i two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof )  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  'H.R.  4272)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  part  I  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  in  order  to  provide 
that  the  provisions  of  section  4<  1  >  there- 
of, relating  to  long-  and  short-haul 
charges,  shall  not  apply  to  express  com- 
panies." 


EXTENDING  ITIE  AIR  POLLUTION 
CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rule.s  and  pass  the  bill  (H  R. 
12833'  to  amend  the  act  of  July  14,  1955, 
relating  to  air  pollution  control,  to  au- 
thorise appropriations  for  an  additional 
2-year  period,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  a^id  Hoxi'te  of 
RcpTesentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameritsi  in  Congre.^s  assembled,  That  the  first 
sentence  of  section  5  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  pruvide  rcs«>arch  and  technical  assist- 
ance relating  to  air  pollution  control",  ap- 
proved Ju  y  15  195.5.  as  amended  (42  USC. 
sec.  1857d  I ,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "nine 
fiscal  years  during  the  ppriod  beginning  July 
1,  1955.  and  ending  June  30,  1964."  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "eleven  fiscal  years 
during  the  period  beginning  July  1.  1955. 
and  ending  June  30,  1966   ' 

Sec.  2.  Section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  research  and  technical  assist- 
ance relating  to  air  pollution  control",  ap- 
proved July  15.  1955.  as  amended  (42  USC  . 
sec.  1857b>,  is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)" 
Immediately  after  "Sec.  3.".  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(b)  In  view  of  the  nationwide  signlfllcance 
of  the  problems  of  air  pollution  from  motor 
vehicles,  the  Surgeon  General  shall  conduct 
studies  of  the  amounts  and  kinds  of  sub- 
stances discharged  from  the  exhau.stfi  of 
motor  vehicles  and  of  the  effect.?  of  the  dis- 
charge of  such  substiinces.  including  the 
amounts  and  kinds  of  such  substances 
which,  from  the  standpoint  of  human  health, 
It  is  safe  for  motor  vehicles  to  discharge  into 
the  atmosphere." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  H.R.  12833  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  provides  for  a  2-year  ex- 
tension of  the  present  Federal  air  pollu- 


tion control  program  with  additional  new 
language  directing  the  Surgeon  General 
to  continue  the  investisation  of  motor 
vehicle  exhaust  fumes,  which  are  an  im- 
portant source  of  air  pollution,  especially 
in  metropolitan  areas.  In  June,  the 
Surgeon  General  made  a  comprehensive 
report  to  Congress  on  motor  vehicle  ex- 
haust in  compliance  with  the  Schenck 
Act  of  1960.  sponsored  by  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Safety,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Schenck], 
who  h:;is  taken  a  very  active  interest  in 
this  cr.tical  problem. 

This  important  report,  which  will  be 
very  valuable  to  public  officials,  research 
workers,  scientists,  and  others  for  many 
years  to  come,  is  being  printed  as  House 
Document  No  489,  and  will  be  available 
in  a  few  days  from  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  extend  the 
Federal  aid  to  air  pollution  control  pro- 
gram this  session.  Our  air  is  a  valuable 
nation;il  resource.  Since  the  enactment 
of  Public  Law  159  of  the  84th  Congress, 
approved  July  4.  1955,  setting  up  the 
Federal  program,  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  has  made  re- 
markable progress  on  a  program  of  re- 
search and  technical  assistance  to  devise 
and  develop  methods  for  the  control  and 
abatement  of  air  pollution.  Extension 
of  the  act  is  necessary  this  session  if  the 
program  is  not  to  be  interrupted. 

PROGRAM    ESTABLISHED   IN     J  955 

The  legislation  enacted  in  1955  recog- 
nizes that  air  pollution  endangers  the 
public  health  and  welfare,  injures  crops 
and  li»'(»stock.  damages  property,  and 
creates  hazards  to  air  and  ground  trans- 
portation. It  has  no  provision  for  Fed- 
eral enforcement  activity  and  specifically 
preserves  the  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  State  and  local  governments  in  con- 
trollinf:!  air  pollution.  Under  the  act, 
the  Surgeon  General  is  authorized  to — 

First  Undertake  investigations  joint- 
ly with  other  Federal  agencies,  with  State 
and  local  air  pollution  control  agencies, 
and  wi.h  public  and  private  agencies  or 
institutions,  and  with  industries  Involved, 
to  deV'^Iop  research  programs  for  the 
eliminntion  or  reduction  of  air  pollution. 

Second.  Encourage  cooperative  activ- 
ities by  State  and  local  governments  to 
prevent  and  abate  air  pollution. 

Third  Collect  and  disseminate  infor- 
mation relating  to  air  pollution  and  the 
prevention  and  abatement  thereof. 

Fourth.  Conduct  research  on  air  r>ollu- 
tion  problems  and  assist  research  activ- 
ities of  State  and  local  agencies,  both 
public  and  private. 

Fifth  Conduct,  upon  request  by  a 
State  or  local  government  control 
agency,  investigations  and  research  and 
make  .'surveys  concerning  any  specific 
problem  of  air  pollution  confronting  any 
State  or  local  air  pollution  control 
agency  with  a  view  of  recommending  a 
solution  of  the  problem. 

Sixth.  Make  grants  and  enter  into 
contract?  for  research,  training,  and 
demonstration  projects  for  State  and 
local  government  air  pollution  control 
agencies  and  other  public  and  private 
agencies  and  institutions  and  to  individ- 
uals. 


The  original  act  set  up  a  5-year  pro- 
gram, with  appropriations  limited  to  not 
more  than  $5  million  a  year.  In  Septem- 
ber 1959.  the  original  act  was  extended 
4  years.  Thus,  we  need  to  extend  the 
act  this  session  to  permit  the  inclusion 
of  Public  Law  159  -84  items  in  the  budget 
next  year. 

EXPANDED   PKOCRAM   RECOMMENDED 

On  February  27,  196?.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  in  a  letter  to  the  Speaker, 
submitted  the  draft  of  a  bill  to  expand 
the  present  program.  That  bill,  H  R 
10519,  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  I  Mr.  Roberts],  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Safdy.  in- 
cluded the  substantive  provisions  of  the 
existing  law  and  propKJsed  to  add  or 
modify  certain  aspects  of  the  present  act 
by— 

(a)  Recognition  of  the  need  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  national 
leadership; 

<b)  Authorization  to  the  Surgeon 
General  to  make  project  grants  of  lim- 
ited duration  to  State  and  local  air  pol- 
lution control  agencies  for  the  develop- 
ment, initiation,  or  improvement  of 
control  programs; 

(c)  Consent  of  the  Congress  to  the 
negotiation  of  agreements  or  compacts 
by  two  or  more  States  for  cooperative 
effort  and  mutual  assistance,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  agencies  to  effectuate 
such  agreements  or  compacts; 

(d)  Authorization  to  the  Surgeon 
General  to  detail,  upon  request,  person- 
nel to  air  pollution  control  agencies; 

(e)  Authorization  to  the  Surgeon 
General  to  conduct  studies  on  his  own 
initiative  and  to  make  recommendations 
concerning  any  air  pollution  problem  of 
interstate  nature  or  of  significance  to,  or 
typical  of  air  pollution  problems  con- 
fronting, communities  in  different  parts 
of  the  Nation; 

(f)  Authorization  to  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral to  call  a  public  conference,  on  his 
own  initiative  or  upon  request  of  any 
air  pollution  control  agency,  for  volun- 
tary formal  expression  of  views  by  in- 
terested persons  on  any  problem  of  air 
pollution  which  is  of  concern  to  com- 
munities in  various  parts  of  the  Nation, 
or  which  is  of  interstate  nature: 

(g)  Elimination  of  the  time  limita- 
tion— June  30,  1964 — and  $5  million  ceil- 
ing on  annual  appropriations. 

However,  due  to  the  heavy  schedule  of 
the  committee  with  other  legislation,  it 
has  been  impo.ssible  to  give  adequate 
consideration  to  the.se  recommendations. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Safety 
held  hearings  on  the  procram  last  fall 
during  the  adjournment  of  Congress  be- 
fore these  recommendations  were  made. 
The  subcommittee  was  able  to  schedule 
1  day  of  hearings  on  June  25  to  hear 
Members  of  Congress,  but  as  stated  be- 
fore, the  heavy  schedule  of  the  commit- 
tee made  it  impossible  for  us  to  go  into 
these  recommendations  in  detail.  A  2- 
year  extension  of  the  present  law  will 
enable  us  to  study  these  proposals  next 
Congress. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  been 
concerned  about  air  pollution  for  many 
years  but  in  recent  years,  with  the  ad- 
vent of  smog  on  the  west  coast  and  in 
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other  areas,  the  public  alarm  and  con- 
cern have  bee  1  increa.sed, 

ECONOMIC    LOSS    HEAVY 

Current  estimates  of  the  economic  loss 
from  air  pollution  in  the  United  States 
range  from  $4  to  $11  billion  a  year.  Re- 
gardless of  th?  actual  figure,  we  know 
that  the  annuil  loss  is  staggering. 

Approximately  90  percent  of  our  urban 
population  lives  in  locations  with  air  pol- 
lution problcris.  Few  cities,  large  or 
small,  are  immune.  The  Public  Health 
Service  has  estimated  that  all  of  the  212 
communities  with  a  population  in  excess 
of  50.000  have  air  pollution  problems. 

Although  air  pollution  is  considered 
primarily  a  problem  of  urban  areas,  that 
is  not  entirely  the  case  as  the  less  to 
farmers  runs  nto  the  millions.  It  has 
been  estimatcc  that  the  yearly  crop  loss 
in  California  cue  to  contaminated  air  is 
between  $6  and  $10  million.  This  Is 
chiefly  in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  It  is 
known  that  tliere  are  severe  lo.sses  in 
Florida.  New  Jersey,  Tennessee,  and 
other  States. 

The  loss  is  not  confined  to  growing 
crops.  In  Flo  "ida  fluorides  from  phos- 
phate processing  plants  accumulate  in 
and  on  vegetation  The  Public  Health 
Sen-ice  report,'  that  these  fluorides,  in- 
gested by  cattle,  can  cause  fluorosis 
which  may  seriously  affect  milk  pro- 
duction. 

The  Federal  effort  made  under  Public 
Law  159  ha.s  assisted  materially  in  meet- 
ing difficult  problems  of  sampling,  iden- 
tifying, and  measuring  airborne  contam- 
inants, such  a.s  the  improvement  of  the 
methods  of  analyzing  gaseous  contami- 
nants present  :n  the  atmo.sphcre  of  vir- 
tually every  city. 

Appraisal  has  been  made  of  some  im- 
portant modem  source  of  urban  air  pol- 
lution. 

Studies  of  chemical,  meteorological, 
and  physical  influences  and  of  needed 
atmosphere  reactions  are  making  avail- 
able new  know  edge  for  proper  and  eco- 
nomical procedure  for  controlling  air 
jxillution. 

Scientists  have  generally  concurred 
that  a  major  source  of  fumes  which  are 
ingredients  of  smog  and  pollution  in 
most  cities  is  the  motor  vehicle.  The 
amendment  p"opo.sed  in  this  bill  will 
make  certain  that  the  Public  Health 
Service  continues  its  work  in  this  field, 
and  will  expedite  the  procram  for  inves- 
tigating the  part  that  motor  vehicle  ex- 
haust and  combustion  play  in  the  prob- 
lem of  atmospl"eric  contamination. 

Health  studa  s  have  developed  evidence 
as  to  the  effect  of  air  pollution  on  human 
health  and  wU-being,  creating  much 
discomfort,  from  obstruction  of  breath- 
ing, and  causing  disease  and  even  death. 

Tlie  Federal  GoveiTiment  is  not  carry- 
ing this  entire  program  alone,  as  many 
agencies  are  piirticipating  in  the  attack 
on  the  air  pollution  problem.  In  the 
great  concern  for  Uie  health  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  this  very  acute  problem  must 
be  recognized  t:)gether  with  the  fact  that 
increased  urb£.nization  and  industrial- 
ization will  undoubtedly  produce  new  air 
pollution  probli'ms  in  the  future. 

This  is  an  iniportant  program  and  the 
committee  urges  enactment  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  to  insure  continuation  of  this 
work. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  appro- 
priation from  this  purpose  has  gone  from 
$200,000  in  1955  to  $11  million  estimated 
in  1963.  This  activity  ought  to  be  in 
pretty  good  shape  and  I  hope  we  will 
soon  begin  to  see  some  tangible  results. 
Fi-om  what  I  have  experienced  by  way  of 
mono-xidc  alleys  around  Washington  I 
do  not  think  veiy  much  is  happening  for 
the  money  that  is  being  spent.  I  am 
not  going  to  oppose  this  bill,  but  I  should 
like  to  see  some  results  for  $11  million 
a  year  expenditure  for  study  pui-poses, 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share 
the  gentleman's  concern.  As  I  indicated, 
there  have  been  these  results.  A  great 
deal  of  progress  lias  been  made,  and  we 
hope  we  will  accomplish  a  lot  more  by 
extending  the  program.  I  share  the  gen- 
tleman's feeling  tnat  we  need  results  and 
must  have  them.  I  think  we  are  on  the 
way  to  getting  results. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  have  spent  $4  mil- 
lion in  2  or  3  years,  $8  million  in  1  year, 
and  now  it  is  up  to  $11  million.  This  has 
all  gone  up  from  $200,000  a  year.  I  think 
It  is  high  time  we  began  to  see  some  real, 
tangible  re.'iults  from  these  expenditures 
for  study  purpo.ses. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  is  my  hope,  and  I 
expect  we  shall  .see  such  results. 

Mr  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker.  it  is  both  a  privilege  and 
a  pleasure  to  .serve  as  a  member  of  the 
great  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  with  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  !  Mr.  Harris],  as  our  chairman. 
Our  committee,  because  of  its  extremely 
broad  legislative  jurisdiction,  has  a  very 
heavy  schedule  which  is  of  great  personal 
interest  to  nearly  ever>'one  throughout 
the  Nation.  Tlie  effective  chairmanship 
of  our  committee  requires  a  man  of  wide 
experience,  knowledge,  tolerance,  und^r- 
standine.  and  a  willingness  to  give  full 
consideration  to  the  views  of  each  mem- 
ber of  our  committee.  Our  chairman,  the 
distincuished  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  Harris  I,  has  all  these  attributes. 
and  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  serve  with  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  deeply  the 
kind  and  complimentary  reference  our 
distincuished  chairman  has  made  to  the 
Schenck  Act  of  the  86th  Congress  of 
which  I  was  the  author.  I  also  appreci- 
ate deeply.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cooperation 
and  support  of  the  distmg^iished  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Harris  • .  in  the 
successful  enactment  of  the  Schenck  Act 
which  was  the  first  measure  on  this  sub- 
ject approved  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  express  my 
sincere  appreciation  and  commendation 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Safety,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Roberts! 
for  his  continuous,  unrelenting,  and  ef- 
fective work  in  the  entire  field  of  health 
and  safety.  It  has  been  both  a  privilege' 
and  a  pleasure  to  work  with  him  and  1 
sincerely  hope  that  the  citizens  of  the 
great  State  of  Alabama  will  reelect  him 
to  the  Congress  as  one  of  the  eight 
Members  from  that  State. 
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Congressman  Roberts  has  worked  un- 
ceasingly here  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  the  \ery  best  tradition 
on  all  que-^tions  of  health  and  safety  be- 
fore our  subcommittee  and  has  done  so 
entirely  m  the  best  interest  of  all  the 
people  of  our  Nation.  He  has  given  dis- 
tinguished leadership  to  the  work  of  our 
subcommntee  and  I  wanted  to  take  this 
opponunry  to  personally  commend  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  7.  1962.  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice transmitted  to  the  Congress  a  report 
entitled  "Motor  Vehicles.  Air  Pollution, 
and  Health."  The  report  was  prepared 
as  required  by  Public  Law  86-493,  an  act 
which  I  had  the  privilege  of  sponsoring 
The  work  on  motor  vehicle  emissions  in 
which  the  Public  Health  Service  is  ejn- 
paged  is  extremely  complex  and  difficult. 
'1  speak  with  some  firsthand  knowledge 
on  this  matter,  as  I  made  it  a  point  dur- 
ing this  past  year  to  visit,  in  Cincinnati 
Ohio,  the  research  laboratories  of  the 
Division  of  Air  Pollution.  There  I  had 
the  oppori unity  to  see  the  very  practical, 
yet  highl.\-  imaginative,  methods  being 
employed  by  the  scientific  and  technical 
personnel  to  seek  out  the  answers  to  such 
worrisome  problems  as  why  and  how 
does  smog  form,  and  what  does  this  do 
to  the  health  of  the  public. 

While  I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  tech- 
nical specialist  in  this  field,  I  have 
availed  m%self  of  many  opportunities,  as 
a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  Safety,  which  is  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  Mr.  Roberts  J  to  discuss  the 
problems  of  air  pollution  from  automo- 
tive sources  with  many  individuals 
knowledgeable  in  the  field.  The  subject 
is  not  so  isimple  as  the  discharge  from 
cars  of  carbon  monoxide,  which  everyone 
knows  to  be  poisonous,  or  the  objection- 
able odors  one  encounters  behind  some 
trucks  or  buses. 

The  problems  arc  inseparably  related 
to  the  fundamental  design  principles  of 
gasoline  engines,  and  of  diesel  engines, 
which  are  different,  to  the  fuels  which 
are  burned,  to  driving  patterns,  to  car 
maintenance  and  operating  habits,  and 
to  how  much  horsepower  the  average 
citizen  demands.  Furtliermore,  the 
problems  are  related  to  sunlight  which 
changes  tlie  chemical  structure  of  the 
waste  procvicts  discharged  by  motor  ve- 
hicles, Tlie  changes  which  occur  can 
alter  significantly  the  degree  and  nature 
of  hazard  lo  human  health,  and  also  Uie 
potential  for  destroying  vegetation  or 
damaging  property.  Tlie  research  stim- 
ulated by  Public  Law  86-493  has  elicited 
many  clues  to  help  find  solutions  to  this 
form  of  pollution  which  prevails  in  every 
pai-t  of  o'o;-  country.  The  recent  report 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  presents 
this  information  clearly  and  definitively. 
The  report.  I  would  add.  makes  very  in- 
teresting reading  and  I  would  recom- 
mend it  to  your  attention.  It  will  shortly 
be  reaching  your  desks  as  House  Docu- 
ment No.  489. 

H.R.  126133  insures  the  continuation, 
without  interruption,  of  the  necessary 
research  on  auto  exhaust.  Of  even  more 
importance,  it  pro\ides  for  the  continu- 
ation of  the  entire  Federal  program  on 
air  pollution.  The  contamination  of  our 
atmosphere   arises  from  many  sources 
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besides  motor  vehicles.  The  significance 
of  these  multiple  sources,  individually, 
and  as  they  relate  to  each  other,  must 
be  determined.  The  program  for  pro- 
tecting our  air  must  be  broadened,  with 
the  knowledge  developed  in  recent  years 
by  the  Public  Health  Service  and  other 
research  groups,  and  with  the  experi- 
ence obtained  by  industry  and  by  State 
and  local  agencies,  we  can  proceed  with 
hearings  which  will  enable  the  next  Con- 
t;ress  to  provide  suitable  legislation  to 
accomplish  our  purpose.  Meanwhile, 
H.R.  12833  assures  that  irreplaceable  sci- 
entific manpower,  as  well  as  valuable 
time,  will  not  be  lost. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemin 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Roberts;  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  necessary  to  enact  this  lesr- 
islation  to  prevent  possible  delays  in  our 
important  air  pollution  control  pro- 
gram 

This  2-year  extension  will  permit  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Safety  to 
.'^tudy  various  suggestions  for  expanding 
the  present  program. 

We  have  reached  a  situation  where  air 
pollution  is  a  serious  national  problem. 
More  importantly,  this  problem  will  re- 
main with  us  and  grow  steadily  worse 
unless  suitable,  su-^^tained  measures  are 
undertaken  Air  pollution  affects  our 
entire  population  and  its  effective  con- 
trol will  require  the  cooperation  of  that 
population,  working  as  individuals,  as 
well  as  through  their  local.  State,  and 
Federal  agencies. 

The  problems  as.sociated  with  the  pol- 
lution of  our  air  have  been  subjects  of 
serious  consideration  by  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreiirn  Commerce  for 
a  number  of  years.  The  Federal  air  pol- 
lution research  and  technical  assistance 
prot'ram  was  established  in  1955,  based 
on  losrislation  reported  favorably  by  your 
committee.  This  le^'islation,  which  had 
time  and  budgetary  limitations,  has  been 
extended  by  subsequent  action  of  the 
Congress,  without,  however,  the  removal 
of  these  restrictions.  One  significant 
addition  to  the  basic  program  came 
about  in  1960,  when,  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Safety, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
ScHENCKl.HR  86-493  brought  about  the 
nece.ssary  comprehensive  investigations 
of  the  special  problems  of  air  pollution 
originating  from  the  operation  of  auto- 
motive vehicles. 

Findings  in  the  report  emanating  from 
this  work  amply  demonstrate  the  wis- 
dom of  this  congressional  mandate. 

Despite  remarkable  achievements  in 
the  development  and  dissemination  of 
scientific  and  technical  information  since 
inception  of  the  air  pollution  program  in 
1955,  there  has  been  general  recogni- 
tion that  a  more  comprehensive  ap- 
proach is  essential  if  we  are  not  to  lose 
ground.     In   his  January    1955   special 


health    message.    President    Eisenhower 
stated  tliiit — 

A5  a  re.-ult  of  industrial  growth  and  urban 
developm? at,  the  atmosphere  over  some  pop- 
ulation ct!Uters  may  be  approaching  the  lim- 
it of  its  ability  to  absorb  air  pollutants  with 
safety  to  health.  I  am  recommending  an 
increased  appropriation  to  the  Public  Health 
Service  fir  studies  seeking  necessary  scien- 
tific daUi  and  more  effective  methods  of 
control. 

President  Kennedy,  in  his  natural  re- 
sources message  of  February  1961  said: 

We  net  d  an  efTectlve  Federal  air  pollution 
control  program  now.  For  although  the  to- 
tal supply  of  air  Is  vast,  the  atmosphere 
over  our  growing  metropolitan  areas — where 
more  than  half  the  people  live — has  only 
limited  ctpacity  to  dilute  and  disperse  the 
contaminants  now  being  Increasingly  dis- 
charged from  homes,  factories,  vehicles,  and 
many  other  sources. 

If  I  miy  expand  upon  this  statement 
by  the  Iiesident,  I  would  add  that  the  ef- 
fects of  Jar  pollution  discharged  in  these 
metropolitan  areas  are  not  limited  to  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  their  release.  Tens 
cf  millions  of  dollars  of  damage  to  farm 
crops  oc:ur  annually  at  distances  up  to 
50  miles  or  more  downwind  from  large 
urban  complexes,  and  this  damage  has 
been  deraonst rated  to  be  of  a  type  due  to 
specific  air  contaminants.  Further- 
more, such  damage,  which  is  on  the  In- 
crease, hias  occurred  in  east  coast  States 
as  well  as  west  coast  States  and  in  many 
others  in  between.  The  problems,  thus. 
are  rural  as  well  as  urban — of  economic 
consequence  in  addition  to  being  of 
health  significance. 

Since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
84-159  in  1955.  ereat  strides  have  been 
made  in  the  identification  and  measure- 
ment of  air  pollutants,  and  in  the  evalu- 
ation ol  their  effects.  The  magnitude 
and  nature  of  the  problem,  and  its  oc- 
currence in  many  localities  throughout 
the  lane ,  has  been  clearly  demonstrated. 

The  f.gricultural  damage  I  have  just 
mentiored  is  illustrat^'e  of  one  of  the 
economic  aspects  of  air  pollution.  The 
total  annual  cost,  in  terms  of  property 
damage  must  be  expressed  in  billions. 
Of  greater  concern,  however,  are  the 
effects  on  health. 

Since  1955.  many  specific  relationshiiis 
of  air  contaminants  to  disease  conditions 
have  been  delineated.  There  is  a  strong 
statistical  association  between  the  rising 
d  }ath  rate  from  the  lung  condition  called 
emphysema  and  air  pollution.  The  indi- 
cations of  a  relationship  of  air  pollution 
to  lung  cancer  are  such  as  to  make  in- 
tensified studies  a  matter  of  great  ur- 
gency. Another  health  effect  demon- 
strated oy  recent  research  efforts  is  the 
probability  that  resistance  to  some  in- 
fectious diseases  is  lowered  as  a  result  of 
breathirg  chemically  polluted  air. 

These  and  other  findings  justify  the 
requests  by  Presidents  Eisenhower  and 
Kennedy  for  a  program  more  in  keeping 
with  the  needs.  This  means  not  only  a 
program  of  expanded  research,  but  also  a 
program  for  more  effective  application  of 
existing  know-how. 

An  administration  proposal  for  a  com- 
prehens  ve  program  w  as  submitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare    in    February    1962.     Unfortu- 


nately, suflBcient  time  for  adequate  hear- 
ings on  a  problem  of  such  far-reaching 
nature  was  not  available  during  the  cur- 
rent session.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Safety,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, did  devote  sufficient  time  to  the 
subject,  however,  to  conclude  that  the 
interests  of  the  country  would  be  best 
served  by  postponing  legi>-lative  propos- 
als for  a  broader  type  of  air  pollution 
program  until  proper  hearings  can  be 
conducted.  I  wish  to  give  assurance  that 
such  hearings  will  be  held  in  time  to 
p>ennit  congressional  action  early  in  the 
next  session. 

Meanwhile,  your  committee  recom- 
mends H.R.  12833  which  extends  the  ex- 
isting authority  to  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  for  a  period 
of  2  years  beyond  that  specified  in  pres- 
ent legislation.  This  will  provide  a  basis 
whereby  budgetary  as  well  as  research 
processes  and  planning  can  be  satisfac- 
torily maintained  while  congressional 
action  is  in  process. 

H.R.  12833,  in  addition  to  extending 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  84-159,  as 
amended,  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
continued  research  on  air  pollution  of 
motor  vehicle  origin. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  legislation  before  us  today  ex- 
tends a  program  of  air  pollution  control 
and  abatement  methods  for  another  2 
years.  This  program  was  borne  out  of 
the  need  to  begin  studies  on  a  problem 
which  has  all  the  elements  of  serious 
threat  to  the  health  of  this  Nation. 

This  program  began  with  the  signing 
of  Public  Law  84-159,  and  was  later 
amended  by  Public  Law  365  in  the  86th 
Congress.  The  measure  before  us  now 
would  extend  the  program  another  2 
years,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Health 
and  Safety  Subcommittee  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 
I  am  pleaf;e<l  to  support  this  bill  and 
the  efforts  of  the  distingui.'^hed  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama   I  Mr.  Roberts]. 

Through  experience  on  the  subcom- 
mittee, I  have  learned  that  air  pollution 
is  a  problem  of  national  scope  which  af- 
fects not  only  our  urban  population  but 
the  rural  areas  as  well.  When  we  think 
of  polluted  air  we  immediately  visualize 
city  streets  choked  with  the  blue  pall 
of  automotive  and  industrial  ga.ses. 
And  we  think  of  Americans  breathing 
that  air  each  moment.  However,  what 
of  the  effects  of  this  air  on  American 
agriculture  and  its  related  industries? 

The  results  which  have  come  from  the 
air  pollution  control  program  thus  far 
have  been  impre.ssive.  Studies  have 
shown  the  relationships  between  i>olluted 
air  and  respiratory  diseases,  as  has  been 
expected.  The  human  heart,  it  has 
been  shown,  is  also  affected  by  polluted 
air.  Emphysema,  a  disea.se  which  has 
health  authorities  very  much  concerned 
because  of  its  rising  death  toll,  is 
strongly  tied  to  stagnant  air  by  impres- 
sive supporting  statistical  data.  Medi- 
cally, there  Ls  good,  accurate  evidence  to 
show  the  need  for  continuing  research. 

The  effects  of  polluted  air  on  animals 
is  another  factor  which  we  should  bear 
in  mind  as  this  legislation  is  considered. 
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With  medical  data  showing  the  direct 
ties  [xjlluted  air  can  have  to  human 
health,  it  logically  follows  that  this  same 
air  would  have  effects  on  the  food  man 
eats.  Vegetation  damage  from  air  pol- 
lution is  estimated  at  some  S500  million 
annually.  Vegetation  is  susceptible  to 
the  chemical  effects  of  polluted  air.  and 
in  fact  is  r>erhaps  more  immediately 
sensitive  to  it  tian  man  or  animals  may 
be.  Under  thi.'  program  we  have  before 
us.  it  has  been  learned  that  the  elements 
in  these  gases  are  changed  by  the  sun- 
light, and  theii  bearing  on  vegetation  is 
made  greater  i.i  many  instances. 

The  State  of  Florida  is  fortunate  in 
having  a  great  number  of  rapidly  ex- 
panding cities,  and  surroimding  them  is 
ail  abundant  agricultural  economy  based 
on  vegetables,  sugarcane,  cattle,  citrus. 
and  flower  growing.  These  elements  of 
Florida's  economy  are  interrelated,  and 
depend  on  eacn  other  for  their  contin- 
ued growth  and  development.  Motor 
vehicles  and  rail  facilities  are  needed  to 
transE>ort  agricultural  commodities  into 
urban  marketf.  for  sale  and  consump- 
tion. The.se  ai-eas  in  turn  provide  many 
supplies  such  as  fertilizer  and  machin- 
ery for  agriculture.  Tourism  flour- 
ishes in  Florida  as  a  result  of  air,  rail. 
bus.  and  automobile  facilities,  all  of 
which  must  be  studied  for  prevention 
pollution  measures. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
because  the  air  F>ollution  control  prob- 
lems of  the  Nation  are  rapidly  increas- 
ing, I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  12833. 

Mr  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  urge  the  House  to  act  favorably  on 
HR  12833.  extending  the  Air  Pollution 
Control  Act  because  it  insures  the  con- 
tinuation of  vital  legislation  which  serves 
one  of  the  mcst  important  interests  of 
our  Nation  ard  all  its  citizens — public 
health.  It  has  been  my  privilege  for 
.several  years  to  preside  over  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations,  which  is 
charged  with  the  responsibilty  of  exam- 
ining the  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  This 
has  been  a  anique  and  rewarding  ex- 
perience, and  has  provided  opportunity 
to  become  familiar  with  the  people  and 
programs  with  which  this  Department  is 
concerned.  All  of  these  are  intimately 
concerned  with  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  public:  of  all  these  programs, 
there  is  none  v  hich  relates  more  directly 
to  the  basic  requirements  of  the  average 
citizen  than  that  concerned  with  air  pol- 
lution, whose  objective  is  to  safeguard 
the  quality  of  the  air  that  each  citizen 
breathes. 

My  committee,  each  year,  has  held  ex- 
tensive hearirgs  on  the  appropriation 
requests  for  air  p>ollution  and  other  en- 
vironmental health  programs.  In  addi- 
tion, 2  years  aj:o,  the  committee  held  ex- 
tensive hearir.gs  on  this  and  related 
health  problems  of  the  environment, 
during  which  've  heard  expert  t^estimony 
from  many  outstanding  authorities.  On 
the  basis  of  tliis  testimony,  there  is  no 
question  that  air  pollution  is  a  serious 
and  growing  jiroblem  in  many  areas  of 
our  coimtry. 

Until  recently,  most  of  us  have  taken 
for  granted  the  availability  of  unlimited 


quantities  of  fresh  air  to  breathe.  Now. 
however,  it  has  become  apparent  that 
the  quantity  of  air  supply  in  any  loca- 
tion is  limited  and  can  be  overloaded 
with  wastes  di.scharged  to  it  to  the  point 
that  It  becomes  unwholesome,  so  that  it 
can  actually  damage  our  health  and  our 
property.  Of  all  our  natural  resotu-ces, 
the  air  is  p>erhaps  used  more  extensively 
by  each  person  than  any  other  in  that 
the  average  adult  breathes  approxi- 
mately 30  pounds  of  it  each  day,  a  much 
larger  quantity  than  he  takes  in  in  either 
food  or  drink.  It  is  e.ssential  that  the 
quality  of  the  air  which  we  all  breathe 
be  maintained  in  suitable  condition, 
since  we  cannot  purify  it  for  breathing 
purposes,  but  must  take  it  as  it  comes  to 
us. 

The  experts  testify  that  the  increasing 
seriousness  of  air  pollution  is  due  pri- 
marily to  our  growth  of  population  and 
our  increasing  economic  prosperity. 
The  pollutional  discharges  are  concen- 
trated in  our  urban  areas  where  an  in- 
creasing percentage  of  our  population 
lives  and  where  the  greatest  use  of  raw 
materials,  finished  products,  and  energy 
resources  is  made.  The  effects  of  the 
pollution,  however,  are  not  confined  to 
the  cities,  but  extend  out  from  them  for 
many  miles  into  the  surrounding  areas. 
Air  pKJilution  produces  a  heavy  toll  of 
economic  loss  in  this  counti-y  each  year — 
in  the  form  of  damage  to  agricultural 
and  other  plants,  corrosion  of  materials 
and  structures,  and  decreases  in  real 
estate  values.  Estimates  of  the  total  of 
such  damage  recently  have  ranged  from 
$5  to  $11  billion  amiually. 

More  important  than  this  property 
dan;iage.  however,  is  the  increasingly 
specific  evidence  that  air  pollution  is  a 
growing  threat  to  the  health  of  all  of  us. 
Testimony  offered  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  has  shown  not  only 
that  deaths  can  be  caused  by  high  con- 
centrations of  air  pollutants  under 
acutely  adverse  conditions  as  have  oc- 
curred in  London.  England,  and  New 
York  City,  but  that  air  pollution  is 
closely  a.ssociated  with  acute  and  chronic 
respiratory  illness.  With  respect  to  lung 
cancer,  the  incidence  among  those 
breathing  jwlluted  city  air  is  greater 
than  among  rural  residents,  and  mate- 
rials capable  of  producing  liuig  cancers 
in  experimental  animals  can  be  extracted 
routinely  from  the  air  in  our  cities.  Re- 
cent research  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  shows  mcreasmg  evidence  link- 
ing air  pollution  with  such  respiratory 
diseases  as  a.sthma.  bronchitis,  and 
emphysema.  The.se  seriously  crippling 
respiratory  ailments  are  increasing  rap- 
idly in  their  incidence  in  this  country, 
and  currently  constitute  the  major 
causes  of  respiratory  disability  and  of 
payments  therefor  luider  the  social  se- 
curity system.  In  addition,  other  stud- 
ies have  .shown  exposure  to  irritating 
air  pollutants  to  increase  the  suscept- 
ibility of  individuals  to  respiratory  infec- 
tions, a  primary  cause  of  industrial  ab- 
senteeism. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  the  needs 
for  action  to  abate  or  prevent  air  pollu- 
tion have  received  attention  by  a  num- 
ber   of    expert    scientific    groups.      Two 


years  ago.  an  ad  hoc  task  group,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Surgeon  General,  re- 
ported on  national  needs  in  air  pollu- 
tion research.  More  recently,  a  com- 
mittee on  environmental  health  prob- 
lems, appointed  by  the  Surgeon  General 
and  imder  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Paul 
M.  Gross  of  Duke  University,  now  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  reported  on  the 
research,  training,  and  operational  needs 
nationally  in  the  control  of  air  pollu- 
tion and  other  environmental  health 
hazards.  Also,  the  Committee  on  Atmos- 
pheric Sciences  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  has  reported  this  year  on 
national  goals  and  plans  in  this  broad 
field,  and  has  devoted  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  specific  needs  with  respect 
to  air  pollution.  The  reports  of  all  of 
these  expert  committees  are  in  essential 
agreement  in  that  they  foresee  the  need 
for  and  recommend  increased  attention 
to  this  growing  and  serious  problem.  So- 
lutions to  the  problems  of  air  pollution  „,^ 
will  require  concerted  and  intensified  \ 
actions  involving  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, industry  and  other  organizations. 
The  Federal  Government  has  a  real  re- 
sr>onsibility  to  provide  leadership  and  as- 
sistance in  seeing  that  the  overall  job 
gets  done. 

Under  H.R.  12833.  the  House  is  being 
asked  to  ext-end  for  the  period  of  2  years 
the  Federal  program  in  the  field  of  air 
pollution,  and  to  direct  that  the  prob- 
lems of  pollutant  emissions  from  auto- 
motive vehicles  be  given  special  atten- 
tion. I  submit  that  these  are  mmimal 
steps.  In  the  long  rtui,  much  more  will 
be  requiri?d,  involving  cooperation  of 
Federal,  State  and  local  governments, 
industry,  and  other  organizations  that 
have  a  direct  or  indirect  concern  with 
problems  of  unclean  air.  Unfortu- 
nat.ely,  it  appears  that  there  has  not 
been  sufficient  time  in  this  session  of  the 
Congress  i;o  develop  decisions  as  to  the 
most  desirable  provisions  of  more  com- 
prehensive legislation  designed  to  sub- 
stantially strengthen  the  Nation  s  effort.s 
in  the  field  of  air  pollution  control  In 
the  meantime,  imiil  more  comprehensive 
action  can  be  taken,  we  cannot  fail  to  v 
support  H.R.  12833  which  authorizes 
and  directs  the  Surgeon  General  to  press 
for-vard  in  the  present  program  activities 
of  the  Pul)lic  Health  Service  in  relation 
to  air  pollution 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t^-mpore.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Hou.se  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H'R.  12833^ 

The  question  was  t^ken;  and  i  two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof*  the 
rules  weri:'  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  <S.  455  >  to  pro- 
vide for  public  hearings  on  air  pollu- 
tion problt>ms  of  more  than  local  signifi- 
cance under,  and  ext.€nd  the  duration  of, 
the  Federal  air  pollution  control  law.  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  a.sk  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Co7igress  assemb'.ed.  That  section 
3  of  the  Act  of  Ju'.y  14.  1955  ( 42  U.S.C.  1857b) , 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  ".  upon  request  of 
any  State  or  local  government  air  pollution 
control  agency,",  by  striking  out  "such  State 
or  local  government  air  pollution  control 
agency"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "any 
State  or  local  government  air  pollution  con- 
trol agency",  and  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  ".  but  only  if  re- 
quested to  do  sc  by  such  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment air  pollution  control  agency  or  if. 
In  his  Judgment,  such  problem  may  affect 
or  be  of  concern  to  communities  In  various 
part.s  of  the  Nation  or  may  affect  any  com- 
munity or  commi;nities  in  a  State  other  than 
that  In  which  the  matter  causing  or  con- 
tributing   to    the    pollution    originated  " 

Sec,  2,  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by  re- 
designating sections  6,  7,  and  8.  as  sections 
7,  8.  and  9.  respectively,  and  inserting  after 
section  5  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec  6.  (a)  Whenever,  on  the  basis  of  re- 
ports, surveys,  or  studies,  he  believes  it  ap- 
propriate, or  whenever  requested  by  any 
State  or  local  government  air  pollution  con- 
trol agency,  th.e  Siirgeon  General  may  call  a 
public  hearing  on  any  problem  of  air  pollu- 
tion which  may  a.Tect  or  be  of  concern  to 
communitir-s  in  varr.^'.is  par^s  of  the  Nation 
or  which  miy  affect  any  community  or  com- 
munities in  any  State  other  than  the  State 
In  which  the  matter  causing  or  contributing 
to  the  pollution  originates.  Any  such  hear- 
ing shall  be  conducted  before  a  board  com- 
posed of  not  less  than  five  members,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  who  shall  be  representa- 
tive of  the  public.  Industry  which  is  affected 
by  or  concerned  with  the  problem,  pyersons 
who  are  expert  or  have  special  knowledge  In 
the  matter,  interested  Federal  agencies,  and 
Interested  State  or  local  government  air  pol- 
lution control  agencies. 

"(b)  Subject  to  regulations  of  the  Surgeon 
General,  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  at  such 
hearing  shall  be  accorded  to  all  Interested 
persons. 

"(c)  After  consideration  of  the  Informa- 
tion presented  at  the  hearing  and  such  other 
information  as  Is  available  to  It,  the  board 
shall  make  a  report  and  recommendations 
to  the  Surgeon  General  on  such  matters  as 
the  existence,  cause,  and  efifect  of  the  air 
pollution  on  which  the  hearing  was  held, 
progress  toward  Its  abatement,  and  other  re- 
lated matters.  Such  report  and  recommen- 
dations, together  with  the  comments  and  rec- 
ommendations, if  any.  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral with  respect  thereto,  shall  be  available 
to  the  community  or  communities.  Govern- 
ment agencies,  and  Industries  concerned  and. 
to  the  extent  the  Surgeon  General  deems  ap- 
propriate, to  the  public,  but  shall  not  be 
binding  on  any  person,  agency,  or  organiza- 
tion." 

Sec.  3  Section  5  of  such  Act  ^42  U.S  C. 
1857di  is  amended  by  striking  out  "nine  fis- 
cal years  beginning  July  1,  1955,  and  ending 
June  30,  1964,  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000"  in 
the  first  sentence,  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "eleven  fiscal  years  beginning  July  1,  1955, 
and  ending  June  30,  1966,  not  to  exceed 
$5.000,000". 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment      offered      by      Mr.      Harri.s 
Strike  out   all   after  the   enacting  clause   of 
S.    455    and    Insert    the    provisions    of    H.R, 
12833   as  passed,  as  follows.    "That  the  flrct 


sentence  of  section  5  of  the  Act  entitled  'An 
Act  to  provide  research  and  technical  as- 
sistance relating  to  air  pollution  control', 
apprD.ed  July  15,  1955,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  sec.  1857d).  is  amended  by  striking 
out  Tine  fiscal  years  during  the  period  be- 
ginning July  1.  1955,  and  ending  June  30, 
1964,'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'eleven 
fiscal  years  during  the  period  beginning  July 
1,  lt'55.  and  ending  June  30,  1966,'. 

"SEr.  2.  Section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  'An 
Art  t3  provide  research  and  technical  aa- 
sistance  relating  to  air  pollution  control", 
approved  July  15,  1955.  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C,  sec.  1857b),  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
(a)'  immediately  after  'Sec,  3.',  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

•'•(b)  In  view  of  the  nationwide  signifi- 
cance of  the  problems  of  air  pollution  from 
motor  vehicles,  the  Surgeon  General  shall 
conduct  studies  of  the  amountn  and  kinds 
of  substances  discharged  from  the  exhausts 
of  motor  vehicles  and  of  the  effects  of  the 
discharge  of  such  substances.  Including  the 
amounts  and  kinds  of  such  substances 
which,  from  the  standpoint  of  human 
health.  It  is  safe  for  motor  vehicles  to  dis- 
charge Into  the  atmosphere.' " 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Act  of  July  14. 
1935.  relating  to  air  pollution  control,  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  an  addl- 
.  onal  two-year  period,  and  for  other 
purpose.." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  Hou.se  bill  (H.R.  12833)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill 
ju.st  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas'^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


FACILITATING   WORK  OP  THE 
FOREST  SERVICE 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  12434)  to 
facilitate  the  work  of  the  Forest  Service. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  oTid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  pur- 
chasers of  national  forest  timber  products 
may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  deposit  the  estimated  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  erosion  control  work  neces- 
sitated by  their  operations,  such  deposits  to 
be  covered  into  the  Treasury  and  constitute 
a  fund  to  be  available  for  such  work  until 
expended:  Provided,  That  any  deposits  In  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  expended  for  such  ero- 
sion control  work  shall  be  transferred  to 
miscellaneous  receipts,  national  forests  fund, 
to  be  credited  to  the  receipts  of  the  year  In 
which  such  transfer  Is  made. 

Sec.  2  Where  lands  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Forest  Service  have  been  acquired  and 
are  being  administered  under  laws  which 
contain  no  provision  for  their  exchange,  the 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  convey  such 
lands  and  In  exchange  therefor  may  accept 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  title  to  any 
lands  which  In  his  opinion  are  suitable  for 
use  In  connection  with  activities  of  the  For- 
est Service.  The  value  of  the  lands  so  con- 
veyed by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
not  exceed  the  value  of  the  lands  accepted 
by  him. 

Sbc.  3.  The  Act  of  July  8.  1943  (57  Stat. 
388).  as  amended  (5  U.S.C  567),  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "within 
twenty  years." 

Szc.  4.  Not  to  exceed  $35,000  annually  of 
funds  available  to  the  Forest  Service  may  ba 
expended  for  providing  recreation  facilities, 
equipment,  and  services  for  use  by  employees 
of  the  Service  located  at  isolated  situations 
and,  where  deemed  to  be  In  the  public  In- 
terest, by  members  of  the  Immediate  fam- 
ilies of  such  employees. 

Sec.  5.  The  Act  of  June  11.  1906  (34  Stat. 
233).  as  amended  and  supplemented  (16 
U.S.C.  506508,  509),  Is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  6.  The  provision  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 10,  1912  (37  SUt.  269,  287).  which 
reads.  •'That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  shall 
establish.  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  sell  at  actual  cost,  to  homestead  settlers 
and  farmers,  for  their  domestic  use,  the  ma- 
ture, dead,  and  down  timber  In  national 
forests,  but  It  Is  not  the  Intent  of  this  pro- 
vision to  restrict  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  permit  the  free  use 
of  timber  as  provided  In  the  Act  of  June 
fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven" 
Is  repealed. 

Sec.  7.  The  Act  of  June  4.  1897  (30  Stat. 
11.  35;  16  U.S.C.  551)  Is  amended  by  delet- 
ing from  the  second  full  paragraph  on  page 
35  the  portion  there<jf  reading  "as  Is  pro- 
vided for  In  the  Act  of  June  fourth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-eight,  amending  section 
fifty-three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  Unltod  States  '  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $500  or  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  six  months,  or  both." 

Section  32(f)  of  the  Act  of  July  22.  1937 
(50  Stat.  526;  7  U.S  C.  1011(f))  is  amended 
to  make  the  last  sentence  thereof  read  as 
follows:  "Any  violation  of  such  rules  and 
regulations  shall  be  punis.hed  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $500  or  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  six  months,  or  both." 

Sec.  8.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  May  27,  1930 
(46  Stat.  387:  16  U.S.C.  574)  is  amended  by 
changing  the  amount  In  the  proviso  from 
$500  to  $2,500. 

Sec.  9.  Funds  available  to  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice shall  be  available  for  expenses  of,  or  pay- 
ment of  assessment  for,  con.'^tructlon  of  side- 
walks, curbs,  or  street  paving  along  the 
boundary  of  Government-owned  residential 
or  otherwise  improved  lots. 

Sec.  10.  Section  13  of  the  Df>partment  of 
Agriculture  Organic  Act  of  1956  (70  Stat. 
1034;  15  use,  579b)  is  hereby  amended  by 
deleting  from  the  second  sentence  thereof 
the  comma  after  the  word  "assets"  and  the 
words  "but  such  capitalization  j-hall  not  ex- 
ceed $25,000,000." 

Sec  11.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorized under  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  to  Issue  permits  for  terms  not  In 
excess  of  fifty  years,  for  the  production  of 
natural  steam  from  National  Forest  or  other 
lands  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Forest 
Service,  and  for  the  utilization  of  such 
steam  on  such  land  or  for  removal  of  It 
therefrom,  and  for  the  use  and  occupation 
of  so  much  of  such  land  as  may  be  needed 
for  such  purposes. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  3,  strike  lines  3  tlirough  10 
and  page  2.  line  1,  strike  lines  1  and  2. 

Page  2,  line  3.  strike  'Sec.  2.  Where"  and 
Insert  "That  where". 
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Page  2,  line  12,  strike  "Sec  3."  and  In- 
sert "Sec.  2." 

Page  2,  line  15,  strike  "Sec.  4."  and  In- 
sert "Sec  3." 

Page  2.  line  21  strike  "Sic.  6."  and  In- 
sert "Sec  4." 

Page  2.  line  24,  strike  "Sec  6  "  and  in- 
sert "Sec  5." 

Page  3.  line  10,  strike  "Sec.  7"  and  In- 
sert "Sec  6." 

Page  3,  line  1,  after  the  figure  287,  insert 
";  16  use.  489". 

Page  3,  line  19,  befor^  the  words  "Section 
32(f)  "  Insert  "Sec  7".    "; 

Page  4.  line  10,  strike  ^'15  U.S.C.  6796  "  and 
insert   "16U.SC   5796". 

Page  4,  line  14,  strike  lines  14  through  21. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.'^sed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FARMERS  HOME  AD.MINISTRATION. 
INCREASE  AUTHORIZATION  FXDR 
INSURED  IvOANS 

Mr,  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R  12653' 
to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  in  or- 
der to  increase  the  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  loans  which  may  be  insured 
under  subtitle  A  of  such  act. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  .'Mabama" 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject. I  simply  want  to  point  out  to  the 
Hou.se  that  on  these  bills  there  were  no 
reports  available  on  Saturday.  Here  we 
are  without  any  report.  There  may  be 
reports  here,  but  not  in  time  so  that 
anyone  could  study  these  bills.  I  am 
not  going  to  object,  but  I  do  not  like  this 
way  of  legislating  and  I  want  to  protest. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  re.serva- 
tion  of  objection. 

Mr  WILLI.AMS  of  Mississippi  Mr 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object  I 
think,  perhaps,  it  would  be  well  to  ha\e 
a  brief  extjlanation  of  the  bill 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wi.sconsin.  The 
original  bill  was  to  raise  the  amount  that 
could  be  borrowed  from  the  Farmers 
Homp  Administration  from  $1,50  million 
to  $300  million  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  House  Committee 
amended  it  to  $200  million  That  will 
carry  them  through  January  and  Febru- 
ary and  we  will  take  up  the  matter  in 
the  next  session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Do  I 
understand  that  this  bill  comes  to  us 
with  a  unanimous  report? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Yes; 
the  committee  is  unanimous. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Six^aker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mi.s.souri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reser\'ine  the  right  to  object,  has 
this  been  budgeted? 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  It  came 
through  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  They 
OKd  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  am  not 
ask;ng  whether  they  OK'd  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  This  is 
on  insured  loans,  money  borrowed  from 
private  individuals 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  under- 
stand, but  it  still  requires  a  budget  item 
Was  it  a  part  of  the  1963  budget? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  we  are  not 
prepared  for  this  thing.  I  am  going  to 
object,  and  I  make  a  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Will  the 
gentleman  from  Mi.ssoun  withhold  the 
point  of  order  until  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr,  SiskI  makes  a  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mis.soun  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  accommodate,  but  I  do  not 
like  this  procedure.  Nobody  knows  what 
is  going  on  here,  and  we  cannot  get  an 
explanation  on  the.se  bills  But  I  will 
witlihold  the  point  of  order  so  that  the 
gentleman  can  make  his  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

legislattve     program — SUSPENSION     OF     the 

RULES    ON    TVESDAT 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  it  may  be  m  order  on 
tomorrow  for  the  Speak^^r  to  recognize 
Members  to  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bills  that  were  announced 
for  suspension  on  last  Friday  and  \>.hich 
have  not  been  reached  today  except  the 
first  item  on  that  list  as  announced. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California'' 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  does  this  now  include 
the  bill  H.R.  11732  to  provide  that  for- 
eign embassies  can  operate  radio  trans- 
mi.s.sion  station.";  in  this  country? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That  is 
a  matter  withm  the  discretion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkaiisas. 

Mr.  GROSS  He  is  asking  unanimous 
consent  to  make  it  within  the  di.'icretion 
of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  if  I 
understand  the  parliamentary  situation. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  tliere  are  several 
conference  reports  pending  on  appro- 
priation bills.  It  is  getting  toward  the 
end  of  the  session  and  some  of  these  bills 
may  have  to  go  back  for  further  con- 
ference. I  am  just  wondermc  what  the 
situation  will   be  with  regard   to   them. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Chair  will  state  that  it  will  be  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Chair  to  recocnize  Members 
to  move  to  suspend  the  rules  after  the 
disposition  of  conference  reports  that 
will  be  m  order  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  just  want  to 
say  that  quite  some  time  ago,  recognizing 
that  the  hour  would  be  late  when  we 
finished  should  we  complete  the  call  of 
bills  under  suspension  today,  I  per- 
sonally, after  consultation  with  our  side, 
agreed  to  the  consent  request  that  was 
just  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr,  SiSKl, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  withdraw  my  poirn  of  order. 


IMPERIAL  PLANE  CRASH, 
RICHMOND.  VA 

Mr.  WALTER  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  ext.end  my  remarks 
at  this  pcint  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneots  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t-empore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  v^as  no  objection 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr  Speaker,  this  past 
week  cntici.sm  was  voiced  on  the  House 
floor  concerning  the  activities,  or  the 
alleged  lack  of  activities,  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  m  the  matter  of  the  Im- 
perial plane  crash  of  last  November  8  at 
Richmond,  Va. 

I  have  closely  followed  the  activities 
of  the  Criminal  Division  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  regard  to  the  investi- 
gation of  this  particular  plane  crash. 

I  think  the  Criminal  Division  is  mak- 
ing a  painstaking  study  of  the  evidence 
and  should  be  congratulated  for  its  work 
on  this  particular  investigation. 

I  include  with  my  remarks  a  copy  of 
a  letter  received  from  Mr  Herbert  J. 
Miller,  Jr.,  Assistant  Attorney  General 
in  charge  of  the  Criminal  Division  at  the 
Justice  Department. 

It  follows: 

September  14,  1962. 
Ht-n.  F*ANcis  E,  Walter, 
House  of  Representativea, 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Mr  Walter:  This  refers  to  your  re- 
cent telephone  conversation  with  Carl  W. 
Belcher  of  this  Division  regarding  the  crash 
of  the  Imperial  Airlines  Constellation  near 
Byrd  Field,  Richmond,  V^a.,  on  November  8, 
1961. 

Briefly,  the  facts  reflect  that  the  plane  de- 
parted from  Columbia,  S.C,  at  approximately 
3:14  p.m..  November  8.  1961.  and  passengers 
boarded  the  plane  at  Newark,  N.J  .  W'llkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  and  Baltimore.  Md.  A  short  time 
after  the  plane  left  Baltimore,  engines  Nos. 
3  and  4  ceased  to  operate,  and  It  was  decided 
to  land  the  plane  at  Richmond.  An  attempt 
to  land  the  plane  on  a  runway  at  the  Rich- 
mond Airport  was  abandoned  because  the 
plane  was  too  high,  and  the  landing  gear 
was  not  down.  When  the  plane  was  on  a 
turn  to  make  another  approach  to  the  air- 
field, another  engine  ceased  to  function 
properly;  the  aircraft  decelerated  rapidly, 
crashed  Into  trees  approximate! y  a  mile  from 
the  airfield,  and  almost  Immediateiy  was  en- 
veloped In  flames.  Three  crewmembers  and 
74  passengers  died  in  the  crash,  and  the 
only  survivors  were  Capt.  Ronald  H  Con- 
way and  Flight  Engineer  William  F  Poyth- 
reff. 

The  Department's  authority  In  this  mat- 
ter Is  limited  to  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  facts  warrant  Federal  criminal  action, 
and  particularly  whether  there  Is  any  basis 
for  a  charge  of  negligent  homicide  against 
the  surviving  crewmembers  under  subsec- 
tion K  of  the  aircraft  piracy  statute  (75 
Stat.  466,  49  U.S.C.  1472) . 

Inquiries  regarding  this  case  were  received 
by  the  Department  from  Congressman  Fran- 
cis E.  Walter,  as  well  as  Congressmen  Wil- 
LARD  S.  CLTiTiN  and  Charles  S  Joelso.n-  and 
Senator  Clifford  P  Casf  Written  progress 
reports  were  submitted  by  the  Department 
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to  Congressman  Cx'Rtin  on  February  28, 
1963.  ind  June  14,  1962;  to  Congressman 
JOELSOM  on  February  16.  1962.  and  June  11. 
1962:  to  Senator  Case  on  March  19.  1962,  and 
June  14,  1962.  Repeated  telephone  reports 
have  been  made  to  Congressman  Walter's 
otflce. 

Since  the  report  issued  by  the  CAB  dated 
February  6.  1962.  was  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion, we  have  given  this  matter  preferred 
attention.  On  February  21,  1962.  April  24, 
1362,  June  5.  1962.  and  August  8.  1962,  we 
addressed  letters  to  the  Board  requesting  ad- 
ditional Information  regarding  the  accident, 
the  allegations  made  In  the  CAB  report,  and 
the  reports  submitted  to  the  Board  by  Im- 
perial Airlines. 

On  May  4.  1962,  a  conference  was  held  In 
the  Department,  which  was  attended  by 
representatives  of  the  CAB  and  the  FAA. 
for  the  purpose  rf  discussing  the  conclusions 
made  in  the  CAB  report  regarding  the  loss 
of  power  In  engines  Nos.  3  and  4  after  the 
plane  left  Baltimore. 

The  discussion  at  the  conference  disclosed 
th.\t  those  statements  constitute  a  hypothesis 
or  theory  of  the  Board's  safety  sta!T  as  to 
the  cause  of  malfunctioning  of  the  engines. 
Included  in  the  material  received  from  the 
Board  In  the  Department  were  the  trivn- 
srrlpt  (803  pages)  of  the  hearings  of  the 
accident,  conducted  by  the  Board  at  Rlch- 
nv)iid.  'V'a.,  and  Ml.iml  Beach  in  November 
at.d  December  1961;  the  transcript  (709 
PAges)  of  the  he-irlngs  conducted  by  an  ex- 
nmlner  of  the  Board  In  April  1962  on  the 
appeal  of  C.-xptaln  Conway  from  an  emer- 
gency order  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  revoking  the  air- 
line transport  pilot's  rating  certificate  of 
Captain  Conway,  and  the  CAB  order  of  Juno 
8,  1962.  amrmlng  the  revocation  order. 

This  mnterl.il  wns  promptly  reviewed  In 
the  Department  after  receipt  from  CAB. 

Information  received  from  the  CAB  on 
July  17,  1962.  Indicates  that  a  resident  of 
Columbia,  SC.  may  have  additional  Infor- 
mation regarding  the  condition  of  the  Con- 
8te:irttl3n  prior  'o  the  flight  on  November  8, 
1961.  and  by  letter  dated  Augu.st  8,  1962.  wo 
recommended  that  tvn  Investigator  employed 
by  the  Board  cont.vct  this  lndlvldu!\l  and 
ascertain  wh.-vt  Inform.itlon  he  has  on  the 
foregoing  matter  After  we  receive  t^e  re- 
sults of  that  interview,  a  determlnatlc)n  will 
be  made  ns  to  whether  the  case  warrants 
f'.irther  Investigation  or  prosecution. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Herbert  J.  Mri.i.ER.  Jr  . 
/?.'!t5f<jnf    Attorney    Gcncrnl, 

Department  of  Justice. 


ONE-HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY- 
FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
CONSTFIUTION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recoenizcs  the  gentleman  from 
lo'vva  'Mr.  Schwengel]  for  the  purpo.se 
of  making   an   announcement. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
several  days  ago.  realizing  that  this  is 
the  175th  anniversai-y  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  I  asked  for  3 
hours  on  a  special  order  so  that  I  could, 
along  with  many. other  Members  of  the 
House,  talk  about  the  advantages  and 
the  virtues  that  have  come  to  us  and 
to  freedom  as  a  result  of  this  great  docu- 
ment. 

MOST    SIGNIFICANT    ANNIVERSARY,     175TH    ANNI- 
VERSARY    OF    THE    CONSTITUTION 

Mr  Speaker,  175  years  ago  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  1787  convened 
in  Philadelphia,  and  began  the  de- 
liberations   which    produced    the    mar- 


velous document,  tiie  Con-stitution  of 
the  United  States  We  know  that 
document  to  be  older  than  the  con- 
stitution of  any  other  presently  existing 
government.  Probably  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  never  realized  the  dura- 
bility of  the  instrument  which  they  had 
created.  Certainly  some  of  them  would 
have  been  satisfied  if  they  could  have 
been  assured  on  the  day  the  Convention 
adjourned  that  their  handiwork  would 
bind  the  States  together  In  relative 
peace  and  prosperity  for  as  long  as  50 
years.  They  could  hardly  have  foreseen. 
although  the  more  imaginative  among 
them  niay  have  hoped,  that  it  would 
serve  as  a  frame  of  government  for  175 
years,  during  which  the  Nation  would 
expand  from  tlie  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
would  expand  frum  a  population  of  4 
m.illion  to  18',"  millinn  people,  and  would 
develop  a  civilization  with  spiritual  and 
material  advantages  unparalleled  in  hu- 
man history.  So  great  has  been  the 
praise  of  this  instrument  that  many  have 
agreed  with  Mr  Gladstone,  who  once 
s.ild: 

An  the  British  Constitution  la  the  most 
subtle  organism  which  has  proceeded  from 
the  w'lmb  nnd  loni;  Rostatton  of  progressive 
history,  so  the  AmerUan  Constitution  la.  ao 
far  ivs  I  ran  see  I  ho  most  wonderful  work 
ever  struck  otT  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain 
and  purpo.se  of  man. 

The  Iowa  motto  !s  "Our  liberties  we 
prize  and  our  rights  we  will  maintain." 

This,  fellow  countrymen,  as  so  much 
of  the  eloquent  and  enabling  political 
litei-ature  in  our  heritane.  mo";t  surely 
was  inspired  by  tJie  Constitution,  which 
we  honor  today  It  indicates,  In  part  at 
lea.'Jt,  our  feelings  about  the  liberties 
which  were  both  enurirlated  and  guar- 
anteed in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  Constitution.  These  words 
found  in  our  written  heritage  charac- 
terize both  the  understanding  and  the 
devotion  to  ideals  that  prevail  In  the 
h.earts  of  American  people  as  It  does  In 
the  hearts  of  all  wlio  love  liberty. 

In  times  like  this,  one  feels  the  Impact 
of  history  Nowhere  can  be  found  an 
area  that  has  a  richer  and  a  more  mean- 
ingful heritage,  on  liberty,  than  Inde- 
pendence Hall  Center  at  Philadelphia 
where  today  a  former  President  Is  speak- 
ing and  where  for  many  weeks  with  of- 
ficials and  leaders  of  Philadelphia  each 
State  in  the  order  of  their  becoming  a 
part  of  the  Union  have  in  their  own  way 
been  commemorating  this  notable 
achievement  at  home  and  in  Phlladel- 
pliia. 

As  we  commemorate  the  anniversary 
of  the  Constitution  today  we  should  re- 
member that  fir.t  there  was  a  compact 
on  the  Mav,1otcer:  there  on  that  ship. 
really  and  truly,  began  American  states- 
manship. 

In  spite  of  the  later  tyrannies  of  New 
Eneland — her  intolerance,  her  cruelties 
to  Quakers,  her  witcheries  and  her  exile 
of  di-ssenters — it  is  still  true,  that  the 
hope  of  freedom  saw  the  first  light  of 
day  in  the  cabin  of  that  stanch  old 
wooden,  180-ton  ship,  the  Mayflower. 

Hark  and  mark  the  phrases,  "combine 
ourselves  together  into  a  body  politik." 
"Ji:st  and  equal]  lawes."  "ordinary  acts, 
coi:^titutions  and  offices,"  "as  shall  be 


thought  most  meetc  and  convenient  for 
the  generall  good." 

So  wrought,  and  wrote,  the  102  seekers 
of  liberty  before  they  set  foot  on  tiio 
bleak  shore  where  they  found  only  what 
was  to  be  known  as  Plymouth  Rock  to 
greet  them — John,  Miles.  Priscilla,  and 
the  rest. 

How  simple  and  adequate  the  words, 
"Just  and  cquall  lawes,"  and  "the  gen- 
erall good." 

How  completely  they  express  and  com- 
pass the  essence  of  free  government. 
They  and  the  other  evidences  of  devotion 
mark  the  places  we  call,  "the  altar  of 
freedom"  of  which  Lincoln  .-^poke  in  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Bixby,  two  and  a  half  cen- 
turies later. 

Time  moves  on,  and  we  note  that  lib- 
erty did  not  abide  in  Nc^w  England  — 
storm  clouds  appeared  on  the  horizon  — 
the  Government  of  Kin.,'  George  held 
sway — he  and  his  k  nU  nii.s'ud  ;i'd  the 
urge  for  freedom,  and  one  niglit  the  tea 
party  in  Boston  Harbor  announced  his 
doom  on  the  North  American  Continent, 

Then,  soon,  the  "embattled  farmers" 
fired  "the  shot  hrard  round  the  world  " 
Before  Its  echo  died  th(>re  came  forth, 
from  the  pf^n  of  some  thoughtful  mi^n, 
brave  men,  word.s— meanink'ful  woid.s, 
spoken  by  rati  iek  Hejiry,  written  by  Tom 
Paine,  and  •♦yn'iu  on  and  acl(d  on  by 
Tom  Jcffei-    r.  ar.d  others. 

A  meeting  was  railed  in  Thiladt  !ph;a 
and  finally  came  the  .second  great  docu- 
ment, the  second  great  stride  forward, 
toward  self-government.  Its  principal 
author  was  a  red -headed  young  man 
named  Tom  JefT(M-son,  serving  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  with  Adams, 
Franklin,  Sherman,  and  LlvliigsUin. 

Then  the  unanimous  Declaration  was 
signed  In  Philadelphia  186  yt  a.'-s  ago  last 
July  4. 

Flfty-slx  courageous  men  from 
Thirteen  Colonies  risked  their  lives  and 
fortunes  by  signing  it. 

It  made  1776  our  natal  year  Begin- 
ning, "When  in  ihr^  course  of  human 
events,"  it  is  an  indictment  of  tyranny, 
an  Indictment  that  is  bold,  pi  rpetual, 
and  true. 

It  stands  as  a  great  monument  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  Americans  and  peo- 
ple everywhere  who  fought  and  fight  for 
liberty.  It  was  In  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  all  those  patriots  who  toiled,  who 
fought,  and  who  sacrificed  for  freedom 
in  the  Revolutionary  War.  the  Civil  War. 
which  we  are  commemorating  aLso  in 
this  period,  and  in  World  Wars  I  and  II. 

These  experiences  and  demonstration 
of  devotion  to  an  ideal  in  our  national 
life  stands  as  both  a  reminder,  and  a 
warning,  to  the  tyrants  in  our  time  who 
need  to  note  today  tlie  sacrifices  that 
people  will  make  when  they  understand 
that  their  freedoms  are  in  jeopardy. 

There  Is  so  much  proof  here  and  else- 
where that  a  free  people  will  support 
their  freedom  with  their  lives,  their  for- 
tunes, and  their  sacred  honor. 

And  in  America  the  people  in  liberty, 
as  our  forefathei-s  said,  are  "forever 
pledged  to  the  theory  of  equaluy,"  have 
"inalienable  rights."  and  rule  with  "the 
consent  of  the  governed.'  These  are 
words  to  which  men  and  women  and 
statesmen  consecrate  their  lives. 
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If  we  will  constantly  renew  our  system 
by  teaching,  as  we  are  doing  in  part 
with  proerams  like  this,  the  tmth,  and 
the  application,  of  these  things  will  be 
forever  a  bulwark  against  tyrants. 

The  drama  moves  on — the  war  of  1776 
is  won — the  land  is  free  and  at  peace. 
But  the  Icadeis.  bas(  d  upon  experience 
In  a  critical  time,  knew  that  we  needed 
a  better  sysU^m  of  goveinment  to  estab- 
lish the  fi-eedoms  and  opi^ortunities 
earned  in  battle;  another  meeting  was 
arranged. 

This  is  the  affair  that  we  are  com- 
memorating today.  As  the  curtain  rises 
again.  175  years  ago  in  Philadelphia  we 
see  the  grand  Convention  in  session,  the 
Founding  Fathers  are  gathered,  as  grand 
a  body  of  statesmeii  a,-  ever  met — Wash- 
ington presides.  Madison  is  tliere  lead- 
ing many  of  the  discussions.  Difficult 
times  they  were.  Compromises  were 
necessary  and  were  made — weeks 
passed— finally  came  the  Constitution 

Now  we  believe  it  to  be  a  vast  achieve- 
ment In  human  poverrunent.  "We  the 
people."  it  begins.  It  fused  the  Stales 
Into  "a  more  perfect  union  a  n.ition  to 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty.  ' 

Their  assignment  was  to  devise  a  gov- 
ernment that  would  be  completely  shorn 
of  despot i.sm  In  devlslni;  their  plan, 
with  na  check.s  on  powers  and  Its  com- 
promises on  disputes,  those  thinking. 
reatonlng  patriots  attained  the  nearest 
to  fulflllmrnt  and  achievement,  of  the 
alms  of  self-government,  that  man  had 
ever  done  and  this  day  we  ask,  "Where 
Is  there  a  government  that  towers  above 
ours?"  A  government,  as  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  said,  "with  Just  and  equall 
lawes."  "ordinary  acts,  constitutions  and 
ofBces,"  and  "for  the  generall  good." 

Our  students  and  statesmen  of  other 
nations  have  referred  to  this  preat  in- 
strument as  a  most  wonderful  work. 

There  are  so  many  arguments  that 
serve  to  establl.'^h  this  bold  statement. 
Time  will  not  permit  discussing  this  in 
detail,  but  it  Is  my  feeling  that  this  Is 
largely  so  because  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Constitution  we  have  the  good 
fortune  to  develop  an  economy  which 
enables  us  to  lead  the  world  In  a  spiritual 
and  material  abundance. 

But  It  Is  assumed  too  often,  far  too 
often,  that  our  contributions  to  the 
Western  civilization  have  been  only 
material  ones.  It  is  my  belief  that  this 
will  prove  to  be  untrue.  Indeed,  it  can 
be  said  that  the  prospect  of  material 
abundance  with  all  the  hope  and 
promise  that  it  implies  for  the  have-not 
nations  is  only  one  of  our  major  con- 
tributions to  civilization. 

It  has  long  been  my  contention  that  we 
have  made  four  distinct  and  significant 
contributions  to  civilization  that  lead  to 
this  material  advantage  and  without 
which  we  could  not  have  it. 

They  are: 

First.  The  application  of  the  federal 
principle  to  the  government  of  vast  ter- 
ritories and  large  populations: 

Second.  The  doctrine  of  the  judicial 
review  of  unlawful  or  arbitrary  executive 
or  legislative  action  as  a  safeguard  to 
the  citizens  against  tyrannical  encroach- 
mmts  by  government: 

Third.  The  mass  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  goods  and  services,  requisite 


to  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard 
of  living :  and 

Fourth.  The  concept  of  universal  op- 
portunity for  education. 

The  first  two  contributions  were  po- 
litical contributions  directly  related  to 
our  Constitution  and  it^  interpretation, 
and  tiiey  bear  witne.ss  to  political  genius 
of  a  high  order. 

The  third  principle  recognizes  a  free- 
dom that  IS  too  often  taken  for  granted — 
it  is  the  freedom  of  movement :  freedom 
of  movement  of  man  and  goods,  of  voices 
and  ideas.  This  helps  us  to  understand. 
to  grow,  and  to  feel  for  the  problems  of 
our  fellow  man  and  to  share  witli  others 
the  abundance  produced  by  our  system. 

The  fourth,  dealing  with  education  for 
all,  recognizes  that  it  is  the  parent  of 
progress  for  all ,  it  is  th.c  creator  of  cul- 
ture for  all.  It  IS  tlie  molder  oi  destiny 
for  all.  Art  we  know  now  Is  the  work  of 
her  hands  and  mind,  as  are  philosophy 
.aid  science. 

We  know  from  experience  Uiat  educa- 
tion docs  banish  ignorance,  it  discour- 
ages vice  and  disarms  anarchy,  and 
finally  deft  uts  tyranny 

FoitunaiL  that  nation  and  happy  the 
home  that  fosters  It, 

The  passion  that  we  have  for  education 
for  all  and  Uie  sacrifice  we  make  for  It 
a.ssures  the  security  and  promotes  the 
welfare  of  tlie  nation  that  provides  for  It. 
The  proper  combination  of  It  makes  an 
Irresistible  power. 

Today,  as  never  before,  we  face  a  trio 
of  real  threats.  We  face  the  triple  threat 
of  the  atomic  bomb,  of  communi.sm,  and 
of  expanding  population.  Arc  wc  pre- 
pared to  meet  and  deal  with  them?  Is 
our  Government — State  and  Federal — 
geared  to  their  present  and  future  tasks? 

In  my  .vjdLmtnt  v.v  are  not  prejiared 
for  the  problems  tliat  lie  ahead,  and 
we  are  not  prepared  because  wc  have 
surrounded  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  their  work  with  an  aura  of  sanc- 
tity and  awe,  without  hor.oring  them  as 
they  would  have  desired  by  bringing 
their  wisdom  and  sense  of  reality  to  the 
needs  of  our  time  After  all.  imitation 
Is  the  sincerest  fiattery. 

Our  tasks  are  complicated  because 
there  appear  to  be  certain  developments 
now  In  progress  which  would  set  one 
branch  of  Government  in  opposition  to 
another  and  would  tend  to  weaken  our 
Government  as  a  whole  at  the  very  time 
when  it  most  needs  to  be  strong.  I 
should  like  to  discuss  these  developments 
today,  because  they  and  their  implica- 
tions seem  not  to  be  understood  by  the 
wider  public,  and,  therefore,  they  are 
matters  for  our  concern. 

The  first  and  in  some  ways  the  most 
important  of  these  developments  is  the 
revolutionary  and  unconstitutional 
struggle  now  in  progres.s  for  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  legislative  over  the  executive 
branches  of  our  Governments,  Federal 
and  State.  Whatever  your  views  may  be 
about  the  merits  of  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
supremacy  of  the  legislature  is  a  con- 
stitutional hei-esy  under  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. No  brand!  was  intended  to  be 
supreme  over  the  others. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution 
seemed  clear  upon  two  points — that  the 
people  cannot  legislate  and  that  the  leg- 


islature cannot  administer.  They  be- 
lieved in  a  representative  government 
and  in  the  separation  of  powers.  This 
was  their  faith,  and  what  departs  fi-om 
it  is  heresy.  Yet  we  are  departing  from 
it;  for.  unless  the  signs  of  the  times  are 
misleading,  we  have  been  witnessing  for 
25  years  a  gigantic  struggle  of  increas.ng 
intensity  and  bitierne.ss  for  the  suprem.- 
acy  of  the  legislature  over  tiie  executive 
branch  of  government  at  the  Stale,  and 
the  Executive  over  the  Legislature  at  the 
Federal  level. 

This  struggle  is  not  open  and  above- 
board.  It  is  more  covcit  than  open,  and 
prcbably  more  unconscious  than  con- 
scious. No  formal  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  Is  involved  It  involves,  In- 
stead, the  slow  but  i:i <  sistible  erosion, 
of  the  power  and  auiiionty  of  the  Con- 
gress, as  bit  by  bit  the  Executive  power 
circumscribes  and  diminishes  the  range 
of  congressional  action  The  intent  with 
which  this  is  don»  is  immaterial,  and  the 
fact  that  It  is  often  done  by  well-inten- 
tioned men  Is  Irrelevant.  The  result  Is 
the  same  whatever  the  intention  If  you 
arc  kilicri  m  an  automobile  accident,  you 
are  jus;  as  dead  wlien  killed  by  a  well- 
intentioned  man  as  b>  a  bad  one. 

Unless  some  new  factor  is  introduced, 
the  struggle  will  continue  until  a  vic- 
tory has  been  won  This  may  take  50  or 
100  years.  Perhai^s  only  the  historian 
viewing  It  from  the  22d  century  will 
be  able  to  see  when  it  besan  and  when  It 
ended.  But  as  the  battle  now  stands, 
there  can  be  only  one  outcome,  and  that 
Is  the  weakf  nine  of  both  and  freedom  in 
general.  Inasmuch  r.s  the  executive 
branch  Is  without  effective  power  to  curb 
the  legislative  branch,  so  far  as  its  abuse 
of  appropriations  in  public  works, 
there  are  many  who  believe  that  the  E*^- 
ecutlve's  position  to  strenKthen  his  con- 
trol over  fiscal  policy  Is  very  necessary. 
I  am  one  who  believes  so  and,  therefoi'e, 
I  think  that  granting  of  a  Presidential 
Item  veto  authority  would  strengthen  the 
Executive  in  this  regard  and  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Constitution  which 
we  honor  today. 

The  weakening  of  our  governmental 
structure  and  functions  as  tl.is  struggle 
proceeds,  is  regrettable  m  view  of  the 
triple  dangers  which  we  face.  It  is 
doubly  regrettable  because  it  turns  on  an 
Issue  which  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion thought  that  they  had  settled.  As  I 
have  said,  the  men  of  1787  believed  that 
the  people  could  not  legislate  and  that 
the  legislature  could  not  administer. 
The  people  cannot  legislate  because  they 
have  neither  the  time,  nor  the  informa- 
tion, nor  the  basis  for  a  wise  and  con- 
sidered judgment.  The  legislative 
power,  therefore,  ought  to  be  exercised 
by  those  who  can  act  for  the  people — for 
ail  of  the  people,  the  young  and  the  old, 
the  voters  and  the  nonvoters.  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  weak  and  the  strong, 
the  hving  and  the  dead,  and  the  genera- 
tions yet  unborn.  The  legislature  can- 
not administer  because  there  are  func- 
tions in  life  that  do  not  merge.  The 
legislature  can  determine  general  policy; 
it  cannot  see  to  the  specific  application 
of  it.  It  can  say  •wher."  and  "why." 
but  never  "how."  If  it  determines  broad 
policy,  it  will  have  no  time  for  specific 
applications. 
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We  in  the  Congress  should  always 
legislate  In  a  manner  which  would  make 
any  programs  which  we  adopt  ad- 
ministratively sound.  Much  more  could 
be  said  in  regard  to  this  and  related 
subjects.  There  are  many  students  in 
and  out  of  Congress  who  understand  this 
as  well  or  maybe  better  than  I  and  it  is 
my  hope  that  the  pros  and  cons  on  the 
questions  I  have  raised  in  this  regard 
will  be  thought  on,  discussed,  and 
written  about  so  that  we  can  make  the 
Constitution  more  effective  and,  there- 
fore, even  a  better  instrument  than  it 
nov,-  is. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  is  one  thought  that 
must  be  noted  as  we  commemorate  this 
siijnificant  anniversary,  and  that  is  the 
fact  that  there  are  very  few  people  in 
America  who  understand  as  they  should 
the  importance,  the  value,  and  the  great- 
ness of  the  Constitution.  Indeed,  there 
are  too  few  people  who  really  care  about 
our  republic  systen.  of  government. 
This  Republic  under  which  we  live  has 
done  more  for  more  people  in  more  ways 
since  it  was  born  175  years  ago  to  give 
us  spiritual  and  material  advantages 
than  has  any  other  system  ever  known  to 
mankind.  Our  forefathers  understood 
this  better  than  we.  What  they  under- 
stood was  reflected  so  often  in  what  they 
did  and  what  they  said.  We  ought  to 
think  about  those  things  often.  In  order 
to  encourage  this  thinking  of  the  study 
of  our  history  I  call  attention  to  some 
thoughts  which  were  given  us  by  some 
earlier  patriots  and  by  our  forefathers. 
It  was  Lord  Bacon  who  said,  "That  gov- 
ernment is  best  which  teaches  its  people 
to  govern  themselves."  Jefferson  and 
the  earlier  patriot*  understood  this  and, 
because  they  did,  they  made  it  their 
business  to  set  up  a  public  school  system 
to  learn  to  govern  themselves. 

We  have  a  great  public  school  system. 
It  is  the  greatest  system  in  the  world. 
Much  could  be  said  about  that,  but  one 
of  the  reasons,  and  most  important  rea- 
son, is  it  is  designed  to  educate  the 
masses.  This  is  a  characteristic  and  vir- 
tue we  should  never  sacrifice.  In  my 
opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  public  schools 
and  those  who  run  them  today  need  to 
note  this,  and  it  would  be  my  suggestion 
that  the  educational  leaders  of  America 
at  every  level  look  at  their  courses  of 
study  to  see  what  they  can  do  to 
strensthcn  their  courses  in  history,  polit- 
ical science,  the  social  sciences,  and 
related  subjects  with  the  view  of  devel- 
oping and  creating  an  attitude  among 
the  boys  and  girls  so  they  will  want  to  be 
thinking,  acting,  and  participating  cit- 
izens in  this  great  Republic.  There  is 
nothins:  we  can  do  that  would  strengthen 
the  Constitution  more,  while  we  insure 
its  permanence  and  its  effectiveness, 
than  by  developing  a  better  understand- 
ing of  its  purposes  and  objectives  envi- 
sioned by  its  authors — our  forefathers. 

Mr.  HALPERN,  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  17.5th  anniversary  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  Congress  has  provided  by 
law  for  the  designation  of  the  week  of 
September  17  as  Constitution  Week  and 
declared  the  date  of  September  17  as 
Citizenship  Day.  The  law  further  pro- 
vides  that   the  President   shall   issue   n 


proclamation  emphasizing  the  need  for 
hono-ing  the  youth  of  our  Nation  who 
have  come  of  voting  age  and  those  aliens 
who  have  become  citizens.  These  pro- 
visions accentuate  the  first  three  words 
of  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution:  "We 
the  people."  To  "form  a  more  perfect 
Union"  we  believe  in  honoring  the  obli- 
gations of  citizenship. 

Today  we  should  remember  that  the 
epoch  of  unheaval  which  preceded  the 
War  for  Independence  brought  forth  a 
youn;;  nation  which  desired  more  than 
anything  the  freedoms  which  were  not 
evident  in  other  lands.  By  1785  to  many 
patriotic  citizens  it  seemed  "hat  the  Gov- 
ernm^nt  was  a  failure.  Washington, 
Hamilton,  Jay.  Madi-son.  and  other  lead- 
ers repeatedly  declared  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  to  be  strengthened.  The  great 
quest. on  was  how  to  win  over  the  reluc- 
tant and  indifferent. 

We  look  back  upon  the  fortunate  as- 
pects of  that  situation.  There  were  suf- 
ficient Americans  who  had  profound 
reasons  for  wanting  a  strong  govern- 
ment, but  at  the  same  time  a  govem- 
mer  t  that  would  not  usurp  the  individual 
rights  which  had  brought  about  the  Rev- 
olution 

The  Convention  which  wrote  the  new 
Constitution  was  not  easily  called.  It 
had  to  be  prepared  by  a  number  of  small 
steps  George  Washington  and  James 
Madison  took  the  lead.  The  Convention 
was  not  a  large  gathering,  but  it  was  a 
bodv  of  very  remarkable  ability. 

Th?  Convention  opened  tardily  on 
May  25,  1787,  in  Philadelphia  and  rules 
were  adopted.  The  two  problems  which 
appeared  to  be  the  most  difBcult  were 
the  establishment  of  a  strong  Federal 
Goveinmcnt  and  the  adjustment  of 
powci  between  the  large  and  the  small 
Stales.  Madison  kept  reminding  the 
delegates  that  if  the  Convention  failed 
the  Union  would  split  into  several  con- 
federacies, all  subject  to  foreign  intrigue 
and  ultimate  extinction. 

Through  the  hot  summer  months  the 
delegates  debated.  Finally  the  docu- 
ment that  was  signed  on  September  17 
was  the  result  of  compromises  which 
showed  strength  and  wisdom. 

Wh?never  the  popular  will  of  the  peo- 
ple h£is  demanded  additions  or  alterna- 
tions lo  the  Constitution  the  process  has 
been  found  simple  and  comparatively 
rapid.  This  process  was  provided  for 
in  the  Constitution  itself.  It  is  only  on 
a  question  concerning  which  public 
opinion  is  unformed  or  divided  that 
modification  moves  more  slowly.  This, 
of  course,  is  precisely  what  the  found- 
ers intended  and  what  sound  policy  de- 
mandj . 

Few  peoples  at  the  present  time  are 
livini  under  the  systems  of  government 
whicii  their  ancestors  sustained  in  the 
year  1787.  Today  one  political  docu- 
ment remains  intact:  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Since  September  17,  1787,  the  tendency 
in  the  world  has  been  to  change,  espe- 
cially in  this  20th  century.  Scarcely 
anything  that  the  human  race  looks  upon 
as  sacred  has  escaped  transformation. 
Changes  have  come  suddenly  and  they 
have  come  gradually.  Science,  geog- 
raphy, literature,  social  and  industrial 


life,  education,  the  mechanics  and  eco- 
nomics of  existence — all  have  experi- 
enced mutation.  But  the  stability  of  the 
Constitution  is  a  constant  source  of  life- 
blood  to  the  citizens  of  this  Nation. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  did 
not  think  the  future  of  the  United  States 
lay  in  a  one-sided  development,  but  in 
the  nurture  of  all  the  advantages  with 
which  Heaven  had  endowed  this  country. 
They  believed  in  agriculture,  commerce. 
industry,  and  in  the  utilization  of  all 
resources. 

We  owe  much  to  the  imagination  of 
George  Washington.  The  transportation 
route  across  the  Alleghenies.  which 
meant  the  growth  of  the  West  and  its 
cementing  to  the  old  America,  could  not 
be  accomplished,  he  believed,  by  one 
State,  or  two  or  three.  Through  the 
powers  of  Congress.  Washington  under- 
stood the  expansion  of  America  could 
become  a  reality,  and.  without  union,  the 
United  States  would  disintegrate  and 
fail. 

In  the  wisdom  of  placing  the  will  of 
the  people  in  the  forefront,  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  made  possible  for 
the  Bill  of  Rights  to  be  added  in  1791. 
These  rights  provided  for  freedom  of 
speech,  of  the  press,  and  of  worship,  the 
right  of  the  States  to  establish  miliua: 
the  security  of  people  in  their  hornet 
against  unreasonable  search  and  seizure: 
and  for  trial  by  jury.  Some  of  these 
amendments  were  destined  to  become 
the  envy  of  freedom -lovin„'  people 
around  the  globe. 

Our  Constitution  is  not  a  specimen  of 
frozen,  outdated  political  terms.  Here 
we  find  the  principles  of  the  past  ready  to 
serve  the  problems  of  the  present.  Ful- 
fillment of  our  oblit;aiions  as  citizens— 
whether  we  be  old  or  young — demands 
that  we  revere  the  Constitution,  that  we 
understand  it.  that  we  serve  its  demands 
with  a  thinking  type  of  patriotism 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr  Speaker,  today  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  marks  Constitution 
Day  with  ceremonies  which  start  at  11  :*5 
a.m.  at  Independence  Square  The  ex- 
ercises in  celebration  of  the  175th  anni- 
versary of  the  U  S,  Constitution  will  in- 
clude a  speech  by  former  President  Harry 
S.  Truman;  the  presentation  of  a  scroll 
to  a  new  American  citizen;  the  pledge 
of  allegiance  by  1.000 schoolchildren;  and 
the  dispatching  of  pigeons  to  the  capitals 
of  the  Thirteen  On^-inal  Stales,  com- 
memorating the  observance. 

The  Honorable  James  H.  J.  Tale, 
mayor.  Philadelphia,  will  present  the 
city's  Freedom  Medal  to  former  Presi- 
dent Truman  as  a  champion  of  freedom. 
The  former  President  will  also  be  hon- 
ored at  a  luncheon  in  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel. 

A  motorcade  will  move  from  the  Phil- 
adelphia International  Airport  to  Inde- 
pendence Hall  wilh  the  former  President 
and  Governor  Lawrence  of  Pennsylvania 
as  well  as  other  officials  of  the  city  Stat'  . 
and  Nation,  including  Representative 
WiLLiMn  J.  Green,  Jr.,  the  cliairman  cf 
the  Philadelphia  congressional  delega- 
tion, and  the  Governors  of  New  Jersey. 
Delaware,  and  Rhode  Island. 

Albert  M.  Greenfield,  the  chairman 
of  the  Constitution  175lh  Anniversary 
Commission,  will  pre.-^ide  at  a  dinner  in 
the     Benjamin     Franklin     Hotel.     The 
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principal  speaker  will  be  the  Honorable 
John  C.  B(,'ll.  chief  justice  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania sLpreme  court. 

All  citizens  have  been  requested  to  dis- 
play the  American  flag  during  the  anni- 
versary celebration  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion whicli  has  been  called  the  most 
remarkable  political  document  of  mod- 
ern times. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  committee 
appointed  l)y  the  Speaker  was  the  Hon- 
orable Jami:s  a.  Byrne,  who  was  also  the 
sponsor  of  .he  bill  for  Federal  participa- 
tion in  th(  observance  of  Constitution 
Day. 

Mr.  PEUA'.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  Sep- 
tember 17,  the  Nation  begins  observing 
Constitution  Week. 

Constitution  Week  with  us  should  be 
a  time  of  dedication  and  rededication. 
In  this  connection,  I  would  favor  a  pro- 
cedure so  that  on  September  17  each 
year,  if  Congre.ss  has  not  already  ad- 
journed, the  order  of  business  in  the 
House  would  be  the  reading  aloud  of  the 
Constitution  by  a  Member  selected  by 
the  Speaker,  followed  by  a  general  dis- 
cussion and  remarks  by  Members  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  durmg  the  175  years 
smce  the  Constitution  was  drawn.  Its 
provisions  have  been  attacked.  Indeed. 
I  fear  that  both  inside  and  outside  Con- 
gress at  luwes  it  has  had  lUs  enemies  of 
one  kind  ar  another.  What  is  over- 
looked, hovever,  is  that  the  Founding 
Fathers  de  iberately  Intended  to  bind  us 
down  from  mischief  by  the  chains  of  the 
Constitution — to  use  Jefferson's  own 
words ; 

In  tilings  of  power  then,  let  no  more  be 
heard  of  confidence  In  man,  but  bind  him 
down  from  mischief  by  the  chains  of  the 
Constitution. 

The.se  cliains,  Mr.  Speaker,  onerous 
though  they  might  be  at  times,  were  to 
protect  the  people  from  abuses  of  power 
by  public  servants  such  as  ourselves  and 
from  the  undue  centralized  power  of  big 
government.  And  I  suggest  it  would  be 
most  appropriate  on  one  day  of  each 
year  for  the  Congress  to  consider  how 
we  have  acted  in  that  respect  and 
whether  there  has  been  in  legislation 
passed  by  us  immoral  usurpation  of  the 
powers  so  s.>ecifically  limited  to  govern- 
ment by  the  Constitution. 

In  these  ;3erilous  times  when  our  lib- 
erties are  more  and  more  encroached 
upon  by  ever-increasing  governmental 
bureaucracy  it  behooves  every  American 
citizen  to  reread,  reexamine,  and  re- 
affirm the  articles  of  the  Constitution 
that  would  guarantee  protection  to  all — 
protectior  even  from  the  very  frailties 
of  human  nature. 

Under  th'^  Constitution  all  sovereign 
IKJwer  rests  in  the  people  and  as  repre- 
sentatives responsible  to  the  people  let  us 
not  forget  that  liberty  and  freedom  must 
be  constan.ly  guarded  and  most  es- 
pecially by  those  of  us  who  as  elected 
Representatives  have  sworn  true  faith 
and  allegiar.ce  to  the  Constitution. 

Mr  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  exictly  175  years  have  pa.s.sed 
since  our  forefathers  framed  and  rati- 
fied the  Constitution  of  this  great  coun- 
try of  ours  Fortunately  for  those  of 
us  alive  today,  its  structure  had  a  solid 
foundation.     Deeply    embedded    in    the 


experience  and  wisdom  garnered  from 
its  settlers — descendants  from  all  walks 
of  life  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
plus  the  best  traditions  of  human  exist- 
ence— we  have  today  become  the  most 
powerful  nation  on  earth.  Does  this  not 
demonstrate  that  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, agreed  to  and  acted  upon  by  a 
multiple  of  nationalities,  far  supersedes 
that  of  any  other  country  and  reveals 
clearly  to  an  unstable  world  the  policy 
of  sane  and  collective  bargaining? 
Tradition  and  history  are  closely  inter- 
v.ovcn.  Facts  reveal  themselves,  and 
today  the  progress  of  this  country  stands 
as  an  example  to  the  entire  world. 

We  Philadelphians  recall  wilh  pride 
the  part  our  city  played  in  the  framing 
of  this  Constitution,  and  it  is  up  to  each 
one  of  us  to  cherish  and  uphold  this 
great  tradition,  and  to  exemplify  it  in 
t':c  eyejs  of  not  only  our  Nation  but 
those  of  the  universe. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  this  subject. 

Tine  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa:' 

There  was  no  objection. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY— THE  PROGRAM 
OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  S.fNT.fNGELo] 
Is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  great  issues  before  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  is  the  medicare  program  for  our 
senior  citizens  through  social  security. 
The  Senate  defeated  this  measure  by  a 
vote  of  52  to  48.  A  switch  of  two  votes 
would  have  changed  the  result. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  not 
considered  the  Kmg-Anderson  medicare 
bill,  which  I  cosponsored.  Our  Presi- 
dent. John  F.  Kennedy,  suppoils  this 
measure  and  it  is  an  integral  part  of  his 
program.  This  legislation  must  pass. 
and  tlie  only  way  it  can  pass  now  is  to 
elect  those  who  favor  such  legislation. 

The  voting  public  should  be  informed 
as  to  what  the  issues  are.  what  the  argu- 
ments pro  and  con  are.  and  what  is  be- 
hind this  measure.  I  believe  that  an 
informed  electorate  can  best  decide. 
What  are  the  major  arguments  in  favor 
of  this  program? 

First.  The  social  insurance  approach 
on  a  national  basis  will  provide  aid  for 
the  aged  regardless  of  where  they  live 
and  medical  care  will  be  granted  regard - 
le.s.*;  of  the  backwardness  or  progressive- 
ness  of  the  individual  State. 

Second.  The  cost  of  this  insurance  is 
met  when  people  are  working  and  not 
when  they  are  retired  and  their  income 
has  diminished. 

Third.  The  benefits  are  related  to  ac- 
tual costs 

Fourth.  The  system  gives  fi-eedom  of 
choice  by  removing  financial  barriers. 

Fifth  The  program  eliminates  the 
means  test  and  restores  dignity  and  self- 
respect  in  the  days  of  retirement. 


Those  who  oppose  medical  care  under 
a  social  security  system  contend: 

First.  That  tliere  is  a  great  danger  of 
the  program  leading  to  socialized  medi- 
cine. 

Second.  That  as  a  consequence  of  so- 
cialized medicine,  the  quality  of  medical 
care  would  decrease. 

Third.  That  costs  under  a  socialized 
system  have  risen  and  there  would  be 
a  rise  in  the  future. 

Fourth.  That  the  program  would  lead 
to  a  limitation  of  the  use  of  new  drugs 
and  biologicals  and  would  not  provide  for 
improvement  by  general  practitioners. 

Fifth.  The  program  would  lead  to  an 
overburdening  of  doctors  with  unneces- 
sary paperwork  and  reduce  the  earnings 
of  medical  men. 

Sixth.  That  free  service  would  lead  to 
overutilization  of  the  facilities  and  thus 
patients  would  not  receive  proper  medi- 
cal care  and  would  thereby  suffer. 

Seventh.  That  the  utilization  of  older 
persons  would  deny  the  use  of  hospitals 
and  facilities  to  younger  persons. 

Eighth  The  program  would  encourage 
dependency  and  destroy  incentive  and 
self-reliance. 

Ninth.  The  program  would  attempt  to 
impro\'e  service  for  a  minority  group — 
senior  citizens — and  downgrade  the  sen- 
ices  for  the  remamder  of  the  population 
of  180  million  people 

Tenth.  The  program  would  lead  to  a 
waste  in  funds  in  order  to  use  up  the 
budget. 

Eleventh.  The  program  would  lead  to 
collusion  between  patients  and  pharma- 
cists 10  use  funds  for  drugs  for  nonessen- 
tial purpcses.  such  as  cosnielics. 

What  does  the  King-Andcrson  medi- 
cal bil.  provide ''  What  benefits  does  it 
offer?     And  what  is  its  cost? 

The  proposed  legislation  would  pro- 
vide for  the  payment,  through  the  social 
security  program,  of  certain  health 
costs  for  people  who  are  aged  65  or  older 
and  entitled  to  old-age.  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  or  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits.  A  person  would  have  the 
health  insurance  protection  at  age  65 
even  though  his  monthly  cash  benefits 
are  being  withheld  because  of  earnings 
from  work.  In  general,  the  following 
health  services  would  be  paid  for  under 
the  proposed  program : 

First.  Inpatient  hospital  services,  in- 
cluding bed.  board,  dnigs.  and  other 
supplies  and  services  of  the  kind  cus- 
tomarily furnished  by  the  hospital. 

Secorid.  Followup  skilled  nursing- 
home  s(.rviccs  provided  to  a  patient  after 
his  lra;;isfer  from  a  hospital,  including 
bed.  board,  nursing  services,  drugs,  aiid 
other  services  and  supplies  which  are 
customarily  provided  by  skilled  nursing 
homes. 

Tliirci.  Home  health  services  fur- 
nished by  or  through  a  public  or  non- 
profit agency  under  a  plan  prescribed 
by  a  physician,  including  nur.sing  care, 
physical,  occupational,  and  speech  ther- 
apy, medical  supplies — other  than 
drugs — and  appliances  for  temporary 
use.  and  certain  p^rt-time  or  intermit- 
tent homemaker  services. 

Fourth.  Outpatient  hospital  diagnos- 
tic sen'  ces  of  the  kind  customarily  fur- 
nished by  or  through  the  hospital  to  its 
outpatients  for  diagnostic  study. 
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For  both  inpatient  hospital  service 
and  nursing-home  services,  there  is  a 
limitation  on  the  number  of  days  of 
care  that  could  be  paid  for  in  a  period 
of  illness — a  maximum  of  90  days  for 
hospital  care  and  a  maximum  of  180 
days  for  skilled  nursing-home  care. 
This  2-for-l  provision  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide an  incentive  to  use  nursing-home 
facilities,  where  medically  appropriate, 
rather  than  hospitals.  In  addition 
there  is  an  overall  limitation  of  150  units 
of  service  which  may  be  paid  for  in  a 
single  period  of  illness.  A  "unit  of  serv- 
ice" is  defined  as  1  day  of  inpatient  hos- 
pital care  or  2  days  of  skilled  nursing- 
home  care — again  a  2-for-l  ratio.  If 
someone  eligible  for  benefits  under  the 
plan  should  so  into  the  hospital  and 
stay  for  70  days,  for  example,  and  then 
require  followup  skilled  nursing-home 
care,  he  would  be  eligible  for  payment 
for  the  cost  of  up  to  160  days  of  such 
care. 

For  home  health  services  an  annual 
maximum  of  240  visits  is  provided. 
Home  health  services  involve  periodic 
v.sits  to  the  patient's  home  by  therapists, 
nurses,  and  other  professional  per- 
sonnel. 

Certain  Republicans  in  their  cam- 
paigns disregard  history  and  claim  that 
their  party— the  Republican  Party — 
initiated  social  security  and  obtained  the 
social  security  advances.  The  record 
belies  their  a.^sertions.  Some  Republi- 
cans recognize  the  true  recorded  his- 
tory and  pose  as  Democrats  so  that  the 
voting  public  will  think  they  follow  the 
principles  of  the  Democratic  Party.  In 
Washinston  these  Republican.?  vote  to 
reoreanize  the  Conure'-s  along  the  Re- 
publican lines  and  vote  with  the  Repub- 
licans, and  m  their  districts,  they  shed 
their  party  label  and  designation  and 
pose  as  Democrats.  As  Alfred  E.  Smith 
used  to  .say.  "Let  us  look  at  the  record." 

The  history  of  social  security  shows 
that  the  Republicans  have  tried  to  scut- 
tle the  program,  defeat  it,  and  oppose 
every  improvement  of  social  security 
legislation.  Today  their  energies  are  di- 
rected to  the  opposition  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  medicare  procram  through 
social  security. 

Our  social  security  system,  enacted 
over  25  years  ago  under  the  leadership  jf 
President  Roosevelt,  has  expanded  to  new 
areas,  has  increased  benefits,  and  ex- 
tended itself  to  millions  of  additional 
workers,  through  positive,  constructive 
action  by  Democratic  Congresses  ever 
the  strong  and  definite  opposition  of  Re- 
publican Members  of  Congress  and  the 
Republican  administration  almost  with- 
out exception.  Presently,  9  out  of  10 
people  in  the  labor  force  earn  credits 
toward  old  age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance.  Fourteen  million  former  par- 
ticipants, or  their  survivors,  now  receive 
monthly  Insurance  benefits  with  more 
than  10  million  of  the  recipients  65  and 
over. 

It  has  been  a  battle  hard  fought  and 
the  sains  have  been  gradual  but  con- 
stant. We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the 
hardest  fought  battle  of  all  with  the  big- 
gest gains  at  stake — health  insurance 
for  our  senior  citizens  financed  through 
the  established  and  proven  social  security 


method.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  tactics  used  by  Republicans  over  25 
years  ago  in  opposing  social  security  are 
still  u.;ed  by  the  Republicans  today  after 
25  years  of  experience  has  proven  the 
tremeadous  good  brought  about  by  this 
progriijn. 

Any  GOP  support  the  program  now 
receiv  ^'^  is  a  reflection  of  its  wide  public 
acceptance — it  does  not  represent  any 
Chang?  in  basic  Republican  principles, 
Fvrry  presidential  year  Republican  plat- 
foi-ms  promise  all  sorts  of  improvements. 
extensions,  a,nd  liberalizations  of  social 
securitj — but  when  it  comes  time  for 
them  to  vote— almost  without  exception 
they  ^cte  overwhelmingly  to  defeat  the 
Demociats'  progressive  social  security 
programs.  The  record  is  clear — let  us 
look  at  it. 

THE    7  4TH    DEMOCRATIC    CONGRESG.     1035-36 

Pre:  ident  Roosevelt  urged  the  Demo- 
cralic  Congress  to  approve  a  relatively 
simple  program  to  provide  economic  se- 
curity to  workers.  The  first  social  secu- 
rity program  was  designed  to.  first,  pay 
old-afe  benefits  to  a  worker  when  he 
retired  at  age  65  or  over;  second,  cash  re- 
funds to  survivors  when  wage  earner 
died  and  to  living  workers  aged  65  who 
had  not  been  in  covered  employment  long 
enough  to  qualify  for  monthly  benefits; 
third,  program  to  be  financed  completely 
by  coiitributions  from  employer  and  em- 
ployee, each  of  whom  paid  1  percent  of 
worker's  salary  up  to  $3,000  a  year; 
fourth,  tax  rate  scheduled  to  rise  grad- 
ually :r.  future  to  provide  benefit  liberal- 
izations.:  fifth,  about  3  out  of  5  people 
in  working  force  were  covered,  mostly  in 
commerce  and  industry;  and,  sixth,  con- 
tribu'ions  to  be  collected  in  1937  with 
first  monthly  benefits  payable  in  1942. 

During  debate  Republican  motions 
were  made  in  the  House  and  in  the  Sen- 
ate which  would  have  had  the  effect  of 
killing  the  basic  concept  of  the  social 
securiy  program.  Out  of  115  Republi- 
cans in  the  House  and  Senate.  107  voted 
against  social  security;  that  Is,  93  percent 
of  the  Republican  Members  of  Congress 
voted  .ivainst  the  original  Social  Security 
Act.  On  a  motion  to  recommit  in  the 
House  97  out  of  98  Republicans  voted  to 
kill  the  bill, 

THE     19i6    PRESIDENTIAL    CAMPAIGN 

The  newly  enacted  Social  Security  Act 
became  a  major  issue  of  the  1936  presi- 
dential campaign.  The  Republicans 
continued  their  assault  on  the  program. 
GOP  presidential  candidate  Alf  Landon 
called  the  legislation  "a  cruel  hoax  '  and 
pledged  to  repeal  the  act  if  elected. 

The  1936  campaign  saw  tactics  used 
which  are  still  used  by  Republicans. 
Scae  words  such  as  "compulsory"  were 
used  to  discredit  social  security.  Mis- 
leading antisocial  security  material  was 
printed  on  pay  enveloF>es  by  some  em- 
plover:;.  Charges  of  "socialism"  were 
hurled  then  as  now. 

After  social  security  has  been  for  25 
years  protecting  workers  and  their 
families  against  the  loss  of  income  due  to 
old  agi'.  death,  disability,  and  unemploy- 
ment, and  insuring  at  least  a  minimum 
standard  of  hving  for  all  who  cannot  pro- 
vide su  :h  a  standard  for  themselves,  these 
same  (Charges  are  hurled  by  opponents 
of  this  tremendously  successful  pro- 
gram. 


The  anti-Roosevelt  campaign,  which 
used  the  .social  security  program  as  a 
prime  target  backfired  as  Roosevelt  got 
the  biggest  vote  ever  and  with  Roosevelt 
the  voters  elected  333  Democratic  House 
Members — the  largest  Democratic  ma- 
jority in  the  House  in  the  history  of 
Congress.  While  the  Senate  in  1937  had 
only  17  Republicans — the  smallest  GOP 
Senate  minority  since  the  Civil  War, 
This  vote  may  very  logically  be  inter- 
preted as  a  vote  of  approval  for  Roose- 
velt's humanitarian  programs,  including 
his  social  security  program  and  a  vote 
of  disapproval  of  the  93  percent  Repub- 
licans who  opposed  social  security, 

THE  76TH  DEMOCRATIC  CONGRESS,    1039-40 

The  Democratic  Congress  of  1939 
broadened  the  Social  Security  Act  into 
more  of  a  family  prouran  as  benefits 
for  wife  and  dependent  children  of  re- 
tired workers  were  added,  as  were  sur- 
vivors benefits.  Monthly  benefits  were 
made  payable  in  1940  rather  than  in  1942 
as  originally  planned. 

1940-47 

During  the  1940's  the  Republicans 
voted  time  and  again  to  freeze  the 
OASI  contribution  rate  at  1  percent. 
The  gradual  increa.se  propo.sed  in  the 
original  soc.al  secur.ty  bill  which  wouM 
have  provided  more  liberal  benefits  was 
postponed  by  the  Republicans  in  1942. 
1943.  1944,  1945,  1946,  1947  through 
1949,  Other  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  dunng  the  early  1940's  were 
rather  minor  and  for  the  most  part 
were  related  primarily  to  financincr. 

THE    BOTH     REPUBL'CAN     CONGRESS       1»4  7     4  8 

Two  Republican  bills  were  passed  by 
the  Republican-controlled  80th  Congress, 
over  the  veto  of  the  Democratic  Presi- 
dent, which  tremendously  limited  the 
number  of  those  covered  under  social 
security. 

One  bill  excluded  an  estimated  650.000 
workers  from  coverage — 197  Republicans 
voted  for  this  bill  and  after  President 
Truman  vetoed  it  209  voted  to  override 
his  veto. 

The  other  bill  excluded  news  and  mag- 
azine salesmen  from  coverage.  It  was 
passed  by  the  Republicans,  vetoed  by 
the  President,  with  only  two  Republi- 
cans voting  to  sustain  his  veto. 

"We  urge  *  •  •  extension  of  the  Federal 
old-age  and  survivors'  Insuiance  program  and 
Increase  of  the  benefits  to  a  more  realistic 
level,"  1948  Republican  platform. 

THE     8 1ST    DEMOCRATIC    CONGRESS,     1949-50 

The  first  comprehensive  change  since 
1935  in  the  Social  Security  Act  was  ac- 
complished by  a  Democratic  Congress 
under  President  Truman.  It  extended 
coverage  to  an  additional  10  million  and 
increased  existing  benefits  by  70  to  100 
percent. 

There  were  three  important  House 
votes  before  final  passage.  The  bill  was 
brought  up  under  a  clo.sed  rule  which  was 
opposed  by  Republicans  who  wanted  to 
kill  the  bill  with  bad  amendments.  After 
lengthy  debate  the  rule  was  adopted  189 
to  136,  with  123  Republicans  voting 
against  adoption  of  the  closed  rule  and 
only  12  voting  for  the  rule. 

The  Republicans  came  back  with  a 
motion  to  recommit  which  W3s  rejected 
113  to  232  with  112  Republicans  voting 
to  kill  the  bill. 


1962 
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Eighty-six  percent  of  Republicans  in 
the  House  blocked  the  Democratic  mo- 
tion to  eliminate  the  Senate's  Knowiand 
*  amendment  which  endangered  unem- 
ployment insurance  rights  of  individuals. 
This  amendment,  oppo.sed  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic administration,  was  retained 
188  to  186  wUh  165  Democrats  and  only 
20  Republicans  opposing  it. 

THE  82D  DEMOCRATIC  CONGRESS,  19S1-62 

Sixty-six  P'^rcent  of  House  Republi- 
cans, led  by  H.^LLECK,  and  submitting  to 
the  lobbying  tactics  of  the  AMA,  tem- 
porarily block:>d  the  proposed  12'2-per- 
cent  increase  in  ,social  security  benefits. 

In  the  end  the  Democratic  Congress 
pas.sed  and  P-esident  Truman  signed  a 
bill  increasing  OASI  benefits,  liberaliz- 
ing retiremeiiv  test,  and  temporarily  in- 
creasing Federal  share  of  public  assist- 
ance payments, 

THE  83D  REPUBLICAN  CONGRESS.   1953     54 

For  the  first  and  the  last  time  the 
Republicans  supported  a  bipartisan  bill, 
which,  in  fact,  embodied  many  of  the 
proposals  the  Democrats  had  been  advo- 
cating for  years. 

Coverage  was  extended  to  10  million 
more  people,  i.)enefits  were  rai.sed  about 
15  percent,  and  retirement  test  revised. 

THE  84TH  DEMOCRATIC  CONGRESS.    1955-56 

Despite  the  strong  opp>osition  of  the 
Republican  administration  the  Demo- 
cratic Congress  pas.sed  a  bill  which  low- 
ered the  retirement  age  for  women,  es- 
tablished a  difability  program  at  age  50, 
extended  coverage  to  approximately 
250.000  addlticnal  people,  and  increased 
Federal  paymt  nis  to  State  public  assist- 
ance program.' . 

In  the  Senate  Republicans  vot«l  38  to 
6  against  pro\ision  for  disability  bene- 
fits, while  the  Democrats  supported  the 
addition  of  disability  benefits  41  to  7 
President  Eisenhower  reluctantly  signed 
the  measure  "about  which  the  admin- 
istration has  serious  reser\-ations  "  In 
referring  to  the  disability  provision  he 
said: 

We  are  loading  on  the  social  security  sys- 
tem something  I  don't  think  should  be  there 

Republican  Secretary  of  HEW  Marion 
Folsom  said  of  the  reduction  in  women's 
benefit  age:  "This  is  a  step  m  the  wrong 
direction." 

Republican  jjlatform  of  1956: 
We  shall  continue  to  seek  extension  and 
perfection  of  a  sound  social  security  system. 

THE  85TH  DEM  OCRATIC  CONGRESS.  Ik^Sl-SS 

The  Demociats  proposed  an  amend- 
ment in  1958  to  increa.se  social  .security 
benefits  by  10  percent.  Eighty-five  per- 
cent of  the  Republicans  voting  in  the 
Senate  opposed  the  increa.se.  Despite  the 
GOP  oppositicn  the  Democratic  Con- 
gress did  pass  a  bill  increasing  Federal 
share  of  public  assistance  payments,  and 
increased  O.^SI  benefits  by  7  percent, 
and  made  dependents  of  disability  t>ene- 
ficiaries  eligibl<'  for  benefits. 

THE  86TH  DrV  OCRATir  CONGRESS     1959     60 

Social  security  debate  in  the  86th  was 
dominated  by  the  issue  of  health  insur- 
ance for  the  aged.  The  Democrats 
pledged  to  a  plan  to  be  financed  through 
the  social  secui  ity  system,  along  the  lines 
of  the  Forand  bill  in  the  House  and  the 
Anderson  ame.idment  in  the  Senate  in 
the  86th,  were  consistently  opposed  in 


their  effoi-ts  by  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
istration  and  by  the  Republican-Dixie- 
crat  coalition.  Opposition  emerged  first 
in  Uie  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee where  not  1  Republican  voted  for  the 
P'orand  bill  while  9  out  of  16  Democrats 
on  the  committee  supported  it.  Opposi- 
tion continued  in  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate where  the  final  test  came  as  the  An- 
derson bill  was  defeated  by  the  Dixie- 
crat-Republican  coalition  with  33 
Republicans  opposing  the  Anderson  bill 
and  only  1  Republican  supporting  il. 

The  Democratic  86th  Congress  did 
substantially  improve  social  security 
benefits  by:  Removing  the  age  50  eligi- 
bility requirement  from  the  disability 
insurance  program:  reducing  number  of 
quarters  of  coverage  required  for  eligi- 
bility under  OASI:  improved  benefit  pro- 
tection for  dependents  and  survivors; 
modified  retirement  test,  increased  cov- 
erage: extended  unemployment  msur- 
ance  coverage  and  increased  net  Federal 
unemployment  tax  one-tentli  of  1  per- 
cent; increased  to  $25  million  annual 
Federal  grants  to  each  of:  Mat-ernal  and 
child  health:  child  welfare  and  crippled 
children  services:  increa.'^ed  exemption 
of  earned  income  in  aid  to  blind  pro- 
gram: extended  coverage  of  provisions 
for  medical  services  for  needy  aged. 

THE   87TH   DEMOCRATIC  CONGRESS,    1961-62 

Under  the  leadership  of  President 
Kennedy,  the  87th  Democratic  Congress 
in  the  1st  se.'^sion  substantially  broad- 
ened social  security  benefits  for  about 
4.4  million  persons.  The  amendments 
increa.sed  minimum  benefits  for  retired 
workers  from  $33  to  $40  a  month:  per- 
mitted men  as  well  as  women  to  begin 
collecting  benefits  at  age  62  on  a  reduced 
basis:  liberalized  eligibility  requirements 
and  ceiling  on  retirement  earnings: 
raised  payroll  taxes  by  one-eiehth  of 
1  percent:  increased  widow  benefits. 

During  the  2d  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress, the  Democratic  administration 
proposed  and  the  Democratic  Congress 
achieved  an  extensive  revision  of  our 
public  welfare  programs  emphasizing 
prevention  of  dependency  and  rehabilita- 
tion. Once  again,  however,  before  final 
passage  the  Republicans  offered  a  recom- 
mittal motion  w  hich  would  have  seriously 
cut  the  revisions  back  to  nothing.  The 
Democrats  reject-ed  the  recommittal  mo- 
tion which  144  Republicans  voted  for  and 
only  18  opposed  while  214  Democrats 
opposed  recommittal  and  10  Southern 
Democrats  joined  the  Republicans  to 
vote  for  recommittal. 

In  the  Senate  the  Anderson-Javits 
health  insurance  for  the  aged  amend- 
ment was  tacked  on  to  the  bill  The 
amendment  providing  healtii  insurance 
through  social  security  and  backed  by 
the  Democratic  administration  was  de- 
feated 52  to  48  with  43  Democrats  and 
only  5  Republicans  supporting  the  pro- 
posal and  31  Republicans  and  21  Demo- 
crats opposing 

The  ancient  Roman  orator  Cicero,  in 
his  essay  "De  Senectute,"  concerning 
old  age  called  this  period  the  finest 
stage  of  life.  Today  this  period  is  re- 
garded with  trepidation  and  uncertainty. 
Today  witli  the  lifespan  lengthened  by 
rea.son  of  medical  advances,  our  senior 
citizens,  because  of  the  mounting  costs 
of  medical  care  and  the  unavailability 


of  facilities  in  time  of  need,  face  the  fu- 
ture with  insecurity. 

L€t  us  make  the  approach  to  old  age  a 
smooth  road  without  fear  of  the  future. 
Let  us  provide  hospitalization  and  medi- 
cal care  lor  those  who  have  worked  dur- 
ing their  working  years  and  who  have 
reached  ihe  golden  years.  Let  us  adopt 
our  President's  medicare  program 
through  social  security. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  RPZPRESENTATR  ES 
IN  THE  YEARS  AHEAD:  SOME 
NEEDED  CHANGES  IN  OUR  RULES 

The  SI'EAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Reuss]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr  Speaker,  history, 
rather  than  ourselves,  will  have  to  make 
the  final  judgment  ol  the  effectiveness 
of  this  87th  Congress.  But  I  am  very 
sure  of  one  thing.  With  tremendous 
tasks,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  facing 
our  country  in  the  years  ahead,  there 
was  never  a  greater  need  for  an  effective 
Congress. 

As  the  majority  leader  of  the  other 
body  recently  observed,  "The  Congress 
is  as  effective  or  ineffective  as  it  collec- 
tively wants  to  be." 

When  the  committee  system  and  the 
calendar  system  and  the  rule-granting 
system  of  the  House  are  all  functioning 
properly — when,  as  it  is  said  at  Canav- 
eral, "all  systems  go" — this  body  gets  its 
job  done.  When  there  is  a  malfunction, 
however,  we  come  about  as  close  to  hit- 
ting our  legislative  target  as  some  of  our 
earher  missiles  came  to  hitting  the  moon. 

Let  me  describe  a  number  of  malfunc- 
tions in  our  House  machinery,  which  I 
believe  are  slowing  us  down  and  divert- 
ing us  from  our  course. 

At  the  start  of  thu-^  87th  Congress  in 
January  1961.  the  House  addressed  itself 
to  the  problem  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  A  number  of  important  pieces 
of  legislation  had  been  blocked  from  even 
reaching  the  floor  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  in  the  closing  days  of  the  86th 
Congress,  as  had  happened  many  times 
in  the  last  25  years  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Rules,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Smith!,  ccnfronted  by  a  move  to  enlarge 
the  membership  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  from  12  to  15.  in  order  to  permit 
legislation  to  be  reported  to  the  floor,  of- 
fered "to  interpose  no  obstacles  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  the  five  major 
bills  that  the  President  has  publicly  an- 
nounced as  his  program  lor  this  session" 
if  the  House  would  only  leave  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  membership  at  the  ex- 
isting 12  The  House  refused  the  offer, 
and  on  January  31.  1961.  by  a  vote  of 
217  to  212  increased  the  membership  to 
15  for  the  87th  Congress. 

The    House's    reason    for   doing    so    is 
well  summed  up  by  the  statement  made 
during  the  debate  on  January  31.  1961 
by     the     late,     beloved     Speaker,     the 
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erentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Rayburn, 
Congressional  Record,  volume  107.  part 
2,  page  1579: 

The  House  of  Representatives  Is  elected 
every  2  years,  and  after  the  legislative  com- 
mittees hold  hearings,  after  executive  ses- 
sion, when  every  1  Is  dotted  and  every  t  la 
crossed,  and  when  the  chairman  comes  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules — and  I  do  not  say 
Rules  Committee,  because  that  Is  not  the 
proper  designation;  It  Is  the  Committee  on 
Rules — comes  to  the  leadership  of  the 
House  and  wants  a  rule  after  all  of  that 
considerraion,  I  think  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  should  grant  that  rule  whether  its 
membership  Is  for  the  bill  or  not.  I  think 
this  House  should  be  allowed  on  great 
measures  to  work  Its  will,  and  it  cannot  work 
Its  will  If  the  Committee  on  Rules  Is  so 
constituted  as  not  to  allow  the  House  to 
pass  on  those  things. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  15  has 
improved  a  serious  situation.  But  the 
15-man  resolution  expires  with  the  end 
of  the  87th  Congress.  To  continue  the 
15-man  situation  requires  a  change  in 
the  permanent  rules  of  this  body. 

Even  with  a  15-man  Committee  on 
Rules,  the  committee  still  acts  as  a  par- 
tial roadblock.  There  is  today  locked  up 
in  the  Committie  on  Rules — a  few  days 
from  the  end  of  this  Congress — the  Pres- 
ident's mass  transportation  bill,  H.R. 
11158  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  on  July  3,  1962:  the  President's 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  bill,  H.R. 
10682,  referred  .o  the  Committee  on 
Rules  on  March  29.  1962:  the  President's 
oill  to  provide  grants  for  medical  and 
dental  school  construction,  H.R.  4999,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  on 
March  24,  1962. 

In  addition  to  these  three  major  bills, 
19  other  bills,  duly  reported  by  the  proper 
legislative  committee,  are  still  gathering 
moss  before  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
These  19  bills  include  S.  1124.  to  provide 
educational  opportunities  for  migrant 
workers  and  their  children,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  on  July  5,  1962: 
S.  1132,  to  establish  a  National  Citizens 
Council  on  Migratory  Labor,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  on  July  5.  1962; 
S.  1123,  to  curtail  child  labor  on  farms, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  on 
May  8,  1962:  S.  1126,  to  require  registra- 
tion of  contractors  of  migrant  workers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  on 
April  18,  1962:  H  R.  12306,  to  provide 
grants  for  occupational  safely  prot;rams, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  on 
July  5,  1962:  H.R.  3.  to  nullify  the  pre- 
eminence of  Federal  law  over  comparable 
State  law,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  on  June  13,  1962:  H  R.  11537.  to 
permit  employer  contributions  for  cer- 
tain joint  industry  promotion,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  on  May  22,  1962: 
H.R.  11707.  to  cut  of!  Federal  funds  to 
land-grant  colleges  which  practice  racial 
discrimination,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  on  May  23,  1962 :  H.R.  10056. 
to  cut  off  impacted  area  funds  to  schools 
which  discriminate  racially,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  on  May  31,  1962; 
H.R.  11888,  to  improve  teaching  quality 
in  primary  and  secondary  schools,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  on  May 
31,  1962:  H.R.  11340.  to  provide  college- 
level  adult  education  at  public  colleges, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  on 
May  31.  1962;  H.R.  10896,  to  provide  at 


least  a  sixth-grade  education  for  adults, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  on 
April  2  1962;  H.R.  10946,  to  require  cer- 
tain coiitractors  to  pay  locally  prevailing 
fringe  benefits,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  on  April  5,  1962;  H.R.  207,  to 
limit  liability  of  vessel  owners  in  cases 
of  injury  to  longshoremen,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  on  March  27, 
1962:  H.R.  6759,  to  provide  for  relief  of 
Prince  Georges  County.  Md.,  school 
board  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  on  September  12.  1961 :  H.R.  10144, 
to  estjit'lish  a  Federal  Equal  Employment 
Oppoi  t unities  Committee,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  on  February  21. 
1962:  H.R.  12070,  to  provide  grants  for 
educa:ion  of  exceptional  children  and 
expansion  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  for  adults;  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  on  July  5.  1962;  H.R. 
2017.  to  permit  withholding  of  city  in- 
come taxes  from  Federal  payrolls,  re- 
ferred :o  the  Committee  on  Rules  on 
May  9.  1961:  and  H.R.  5741.  to  estab- 
lish Sci.'cty  regulations  for  .small  coal 
mines,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  on  April  25,  1961. 

The  House  Committee  on  Rules  pos- 
sesses another  power  which  can  be  used 
to  prevent  the  House  from  exercising  its 
will.  This  is  the  power  to  prevent  a 
House-Senate  conference  on  impc-tant 
bills — tliose  raising  or  spending  money — 
which  I'ave  been  approved  by  both  House 
and  Senate  but  in  different  forms. 

The  :.'d  session  of  the  86th  Congress 
gives  u.s  a  good  illustration  of  this.  H.R. 
10128,  £  bill  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  States  for  school  construction, 
passed  !he  House,  206  to  189,  on  May  6. 
1960.  On  June  8.  the  Senate  amended 
tlie  H<.)use  bill  by  substituting  its  own 
version.  The  Senate  requested  a  confer- 
ence wi:h  the  House.  The  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  which  was  responsible  for  the  bill, 
requested  unanimous  consent  to  take  the 
bill  from  the  Speaker's  table,  disagree 
with  tlii^  Senates  amendments,  and  set 
up  a  ccnference.  Upon  one  Member's 
objection,  the  biU  was  automatically  re- 
ferred t<i  the  House  Committee  on  Rules, 
Here  it  languished  and  died  when  the 
Committee  on  Rules  refused  a  special 
order  by  a  7-to-5  vote. 

Ironically,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
killed  tl  e  Hawaii-Alaska  statehood  bill 
by  preventing  a  conference  in  the  83d 
Congres.'.. 

This  power  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
to  block  a  conference  is  an  extremely 
broad  one.  Most  major  legislation  re- 
quires a  conference.  In  the  2d  session 
of  the  82d  Congress,  for  example.  90  of 
the  217  ;3ublic  laws  enacted — 41  percent 
of  the  to.al — went  to  conference. 

Thus,  on  important  bills,  the  House 
Committee  on  Rules  is  given  a  second 
opportur  ity  to  interpose  a  roadblock. 

Anoth(>r  malfunction  in  House  pro- 
cedure exists  on  the  question  of  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Home  rule  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia would  both  guarantee  the  people  of 
the  District  the  right  to  limited  self- 
governnv>nt,  and  free  an  already  over- 
worked Congress  from  thousands  of  the 
man-hours  now  devoted  to  the  study  and 
debate  of  District  matters. 

Presidents  Truman.  Eisenhower,  and 
Kennedy  have  all  advocated  home  rule 


i'or  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  have  the 
platforms  of  both  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican Parties  ever  since  1948. 

Five  times  since  1948  the  Senate  has 
pa.s,sed  home-rule  legislation.  But  the 
House  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  never  in  this  time  permitted 
a  home-rule  bill  to  come  to  the  House 
floor  for  a  vote. 

It  is  the  Hou.se  committee  procedure 
that  has  for  many  years  failed  to  give  the 
House  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  a  mat- 
ter that  has  been  consistently  advocated 
by   both   political  parties. 

The  final  malfunction  which  ought 
to  be  eliminated  from  our  system  is 
caused  not  by  a  bug  In  the  House  rules. 
but  rather  by  a  bug  in  congressional 
procedure. 

Ever  since  we  provided  in  section  132 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  that,  except  in  time  of  war  or  dur- 
ing a  national  emergency  proclaimed  by 
the  President,  the  Congre.ss  should  ad- 
journ not  later  than  the  last  day  of  July 
in  each  year,  we  have  acted  as  if  the 
existence  of  an  emergency  made  it  man- 
datory for  us  to  sit  until  the  middle  of 
September.  It  is  unrealistic  to  believe 
that  the  exLstencc  of  a  national  emer- 
gency has  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
length  of  our  last  few  sessions.  To  the 
Nation  at  large  we  seem  to  be  pursuing 
avidly  a  policy  best  expres.scd  in  the  sen- 
tence: "Let  us  take  our  time  now  so 
we  can  rush  these  bills  through  in  Sep- 
tember." 

By  September,  if  we  have  actually 
stayed  on  the  job,  the  Washington  sum- 
mer has  taken  its  toll,  and  we  are  so 
enervated  that  anything'  is  likely  to  hap- 
pen on  the  floor  and  sometimes  docs. 
If  the  Congress  has  any  unfinished  busi- 
ness on  the  15th  of  July  it  could  accom- 
plish It  far  more  expeditiously,  intelli- 
gently, and  with  far  better  results  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation  if  it  recessed 
for  the  summer  to  convene  again  in 
the  clear,  cri.sp  air  of  November. 

The  married  legislator  from  the  Mid- 
west or  the  Far  West  is  a  far  more  able 
legislator  when  he  has  spent  a  happy 
summer  with  his  family  than  he  is  when 
he  is  trying  to  rush  some  legislation 
through  so  he  can  spend  with  them  a 
long  Labor  Day  weekend  or  even,  perish 
the  thought,  a  Halloween.  The  lei^islator 
from  anywhere  in  the  Nation,  married 
or  single,  is  a  more  effective  legislator  if 
he  has  been  able  to  spend  a  rea.sonable 
length  of  time  among  his  constituents. 

To  overcome  these  malfunctions,  some 
changes  are  needed.  I  have  discussed 
the  problem  for  years  with  colleagues, 
with  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  with 
knowledgeable  people  on  the  outside.  I 
believe  that  the  following  five  reforms 
would  go  far  toward  making  the  House 
the  serviceable  institution  it  needs  to  be: 

First.  Make  permanent  the  present  15- 
man  Rules  Committee  membership:  The 
Rules  Committee  setup  for  the  87th 
Congress,  enacted  on  January  31,  1962, 
setting  up  a  15-member  committee,  needs 
to  be  made  permanent.  This  can  be 
done  by  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved.  TTiit  claure  Kp)  of  rule  X  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  The  Committee 
on  Rules,  to  consist  of  fifteen  members." 

Second.  Enact  an  Improved  21-day 
rule:  Whether  the  Committee  on  Rules 
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has  5  members,  or  15,  or  50.  as  its  duties 
are  presently  defined,  it  has  a  potential 
for  boxing  in  liiUs  which  are  clamoring 
to  get  out  The  committee  can  be  a 
Berlin  wall,  or,  as  one  editorial  writer 
put  it,  it  can  te  a  'legislative  mortuary 
where  a  bill  c£,n  be  killed  even  after  it 
has  been  reported  out  favorably  by 
another  House  committee"  'the  Wash- 
ington Post,  Jily  31,  1962'.  In  many 
cases,  the  roadblock  can  be  accomplished 
by  the  simple  device  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  failing  to  con- 
vene the  committee. 

At  various  times  in  the  history  of  the 
House,  when  the  Rules  Committee  was 
vigorously  exercising  its  obstructive  po- 
tential, the  House  has  found  it  necessary 
to  curb  that  p-jtential.  It  was  on  Jan- 
uary 3,  1949.  that  the  House,  rankling 
under  an  undemocratic  and  arbitrary 
dictatorship"  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
adopted  the  "21 -day  rule."  That  rule 
provided  that  if  the  Rules  Committee 
failed  to  report  within  21  days  any  res- 
olution for  consideration  by  the  Hou.se  of 
any  public  bill  favorably  reported  by  a 
committee  of  the  House,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  reporting  the  bill  could 
call  up  the  resolution  on  the  second  and 
fourth  Mondays  of  each  month.  The 
rule  also  provided  that  "the  Speaker 
shall  recognize  the  Member  seeking 
recognition  for  this  purpose  as  a  ques- 
tion of  the  highest  privilege." 

The  rule  worked  very  well  for  the  81st 
Congress  in  1949  and  1950.  During  the 
first  session,  it  brought  an  anti-poll-tax 
bill  and  a  rivers  and  harbors  bill  to  the 
House  floor  for  a  successful  vote,  and  it 
forced  action  on  housing  and  minimum 
wage  bills.  During  the  second  session,  it 
enabled  the  Hou.se  to  vote  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  statehood  legislation,  the  Na- 
tional Minerals  Act.  a  veterans  hospital 
bill,  and  a  joint  resolution  for  US  par- 
ticipation in  certain  international  or- 
ganizations. By  resort  to  the  21-day 
rule,  eight  measures  were  brought  to  the 
floor,  and  seven  of  them  passed.  More- 
over, the  fact  tnat  it  was  available  forced 
the  Committee  on  Rules  to  act  on  other 
measures  which  would  have  been  bot- 
tled up  but  for  its  existence. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  82d  Con- 
gress repealed  the  21 -day  rule.  Becau.se 
I  think  the  88tli  Congress  is  going  to  need 
21 -day  rule,  I  propose  that  it  be  rein- 
stated by  addi.ng  its  basic  provisions  to 
section  23,  rule  XI.  There  is  one  change 
I  would  make  in  it.  So  that  it  may  be 
u.sed  when  the  chairman  of  a  reporting 
committee  is  opposed  to  a  bill,  I  would 
permit  the  rule  to  be  invoked  by  the 
ranking  committee  member  who  favored 
the  bill. 

Such  a  resolution  might  read: 
Resolved,  That  the  following  sentence  be 
added  to  the  end  of  section  23  of  rule  XI: 
"If  the  Committee  on  Rules  shall  fall  to  re- 
port within  21  calendar  days  after  reference, 
anv  resolution  pending  before  the  commit- 
tee providing  for  an  order  of  business  for 
the  consideration  by  the  House  of  a  public 
bin  or  resolution  favorably  reported  by  a 
committee  of  tiie  House,  on  days  when  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  call  up  motions  to  dis- 
charge committees  it  shall  be  in  order  for  the 
chairman,  or  th(;  ranking  member  in  favor 
of  the  bill,  of  the  committee  which  reports 
such  bill  or  resolution  to  call  up  for  con- 
sideration by  the  House  the  resolution  which 
the  Committee  on  Rules  has  failed  to  report. 


and  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  the  adoption 
by  the  House  of  said  resolution  not  reported, 
notwithstanding  the  failure  to  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  and  the  Speaker  shall 
recognize  the  Member  seeking  recognition  for 
this  purpose  as  a  question  of  the  highest 
privilege." 

Third.  Enact  a  7-day  rule  for  con- 
ferences Rule  XXrv  on  the  order  of 
business  makes  it  relatively  easy  to  dis- 
pose of  House  bills  with  Senate  amend- 
ments which  do  not  require  considera- 
tion in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  as 
well  as  Senate  bills  substantially  the 
same  as  House  bills  already  favorably 
reported  by  a  committee  of  the  House 
which  do  not  require  con.sideration  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Provision 
must  be  made  in  the  rules  for  a  more  ex- 
pedient way  to  get  immediate  considera- 
tion of  those  bills  which  under  rule 
XXIII.  section  3,  required  consideration 
in  a  Comimttee  of  the  Whole— generally, 
those  involving  money. 

There  are  several  ways  this  might  be 
accomplished. 

The  simplest,  perhaps,  wou'd  be  to 
amend  section  2  of  rule  XXIV  to  elim- 
inate the  qualifying  words  which  restrict 
the  privilege  of  immediate  consideration 
to  measures  which  do  not  require  con- 
sideration in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  I  have  not  recommended  this 
solution  bt^cause  it  would  permit  the 
pas.sage  of  a  Senate  bill  without  the  sub- 
lect  of  the  bill  s  ever  having  been  con- 
sidered in  a  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  .solution  I  recommend  and  the  one 
embodied  in  the  accompanying  resolu- 
tion, is  to  add  a  new  sentence  to  section 
2  of  lule  XXIV  which  would  permit  the 
committee  which  had  reported  a  House 
bill  returned  with  Senate  amendments 
ordinarily  requiring  consideration  in  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  request  the 
Speaker  to  lay  the  bill  before  the  House 
for  immediate  consideration  if.  after  7 
days  from  the  date  the  Hou.se  bill 
was  received  on  the  Speaker's  table,  or 
was  referred  to  committee,  the  Rules 
Committee  had  not  reported  a  special 
order  for  its  consideration.  I  have  not 
made  it  mandatory  for  the  Speaker  to 
recognize  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
as  the  21 -day  rules  does. 

The  resolution: 

Resolved.  That  the  following  sentences  be 
added  to  the  end  of  section  2  of  rule  XXIV: 
•House  bills  with  Senate  amendments  which 
would  otherwise  require  consideration  In  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole  may  be  laid  before 
the  House  for  immediate  consideration  by  the 
Speaker  at  the  request  of  the  chairman,  or 
the  ranking  member  In  favor  of  the  bill,  of 
a  committee  which  reported  the  bill.  If,  after 
seven  legislative  days  from  the  date  the  House 
bill  was  received  on  the  Speakers  table,  or 
if  such  bill  was  referred  to  a  committee,  after 
seven  legislative  days  from  the  date  on  which 
the  committee  reported,  whichever  is  later, 
the  Rules  Committee  has  not  reported  a  spe- 
cial order  for  its  consideration.  In  this 
event  consideration  of  the  bill  by  the  House 
shall  not  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
under  section  1  of  rule  XX." 

Fourth.  Permit  a  vote  on  home  rule 
for  the  District  of  Columbia:  House  Res- 
olutions 784,  785,  786.  787,  788,  789.  790. 
791  792  and  793  have  already  been  in- 
troduced, on  August  31,  1962,  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  IMr.  CoHEL.^N], 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
ConteI.  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Green),  the  gentleman  from  New 


York  IMr.  Linds.-ly],  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr,  Multer!,  myself,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
Schweiker].  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
IMr.  ScHWENCEL).  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  IMr.  UdallI.  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  WidnallJ.  respec- 
tively— Congressional  Record,  pages 
18309  and   18311. 

These  resolutions  would  effect  a  per- 
manent amendment  to  House  rule 
XXIV.  paragraph  8.  That  rule  presently 
designates  the  second  and  fourth  Mon- 
day of  every  legislative  month  as  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Day.  House  Resolu- 
tions 784  through  793  would  add  a 
sentence  providing  that  on  such  a  day 
any  member  of  the  Hou.se  Committee  on 
th-  District  of  Columbia  can  call  up  for 
immediate  consideration  a  home  rule  bill,  r 
The  bill  would  be  subject  to  complete 
and  exhaustive  debate,  and  to  full 
amendment.  It  would  continue  to  be 
the  business  of  the  House  until  it  was 
voted  on,  up  or  down.  For  the  first  time 
in  home  rule  history,  the  Hou.se  would 
have  a  chancf  to  work  its  will. 

Here  is  the  text  of  these  resolutions: 

Resolution  to  amend  rule  XXIV  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  estab- 
lish a  method  for  the  consideration  of  bills 
providing  home  rule  in  the  District  rf 
Columbia 

Resolved,  That  paragraph  8  of  rule  XXIV 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "On  any  such  sec- 
ond or  fourth  Monday  (after  the  disposition 
of  motions  to  discharge  committees  and  the 
disposal  of  such  business  on  the  Speakers 
table  as  requires  reference  only)  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  who  seeks  recognition  shall  be 
recognized  for  the  purpose  of  calling  up  for 
consideration  a  bill  providing  for  home  rule 
in  the  Distilct  of  Columbia,  whether  or  not 
such  bill  has  been  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  :OiEtrict  of  Columbia  or  Is  on  the 
calendar  of  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  (and 
whether  or  not  the  day  Is  claimed  by  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
under  the  precedme  sentence),  whereupon 
the  House  shall  immediately  proceed  to  tJie 
consideration  of  the  bill  under  its  general 
rules  without  Intervening  motion;  and  If  un- 
finished before  adjournment  of  the  day  on 
which  it  is  called  up  such  bill  shall  remain 
the  unfinished  business  until  It  is  fully  dls- 
f>osed  of." 

Fifth.  Adopt  a  more  rational  congres- 
sional calendar:  A  concurrent  resolution 
could  provide  that,  in  odd-numbered 
years,  if  Congress  has  not  previously  ad- 
joiu-ned,  it  recess  on  July  15.  and  con- 
vene again  on  November  1.  The  resolu- 
tion is  confined  to  odd-numbered  years, 
because  the  November  session  in  election 
years  would  result  in  a  species  of  "lame- 
duck"  Congress,  a  creature  which  was 
sought  to  be  eliminated  by  the  adoption 
of  the  20th  amendment.  But  permitting 
a  summer  back  in  the  district  every 
other  year  would  be  a  major  step  for- 
ward. 

The  proposed  concurrent  resolution: 
Resolved,  That  if.  In  odd-numbered  years, 
the  CongreM  has  not  adjourned  sine  die  by 
July  15,  then  on  that  date,  or  the  day  pre- 
ceding If  July  15  be  a  Sunday,  when  the  two 
Houses  adjourn,  they  stand  adjourned  until 
12  o'clock  meridian  on  November  1.  or  the 
day  thereafter  If  November   1   be   a  Sunday. 

The  adoiDtion  of  all  or  part  of  these  five 
reforms  will  make  Congress,  and  partic- 
ularly the  House,  more  serviceable.     It 
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is  well  that  they  be  discussed  now.  since 
they  will  surely  be  in  the  wund  next 
JanuaiT. 


.'! 
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A  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OP  INTER- 
NATIONAL HEALTH  AND  MEDICAL 
RESEARCH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  House  Joint  Resolution  870.  which  I 
introduced,  amending  the  International 
Health  Research  Act  of  1960. 

This  amendment  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Institute  for 
International  Health  and  Medical  Re- 
search within  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  of  the  U.S.  Pubhc  Health  Service. 

The  introduction  of  this  amendment 
was  motivated  by  my  belief  that  this 
act  embodies  provisions  essential  to  the 
solution  of  one  of  the  gravest  problems 
facing  not  only  our  coimtry  but  the 
countries  of  the  world — the  problem  of 
eliminatins  disease  and  disability. 

These  provisions  recognize  the  fact 
that  sickness  knows  no  national  bound- 
aries and  in  our  world,  separated  by 
cultures,  religions,  beliefs,  political  sys- 
tems, and  national  interests,  there  is  one 
common  goal,  one  basis  for  coopera- 
tion—better health  for  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

Furthermore  these  provisions  promote 
the  establishment  of  mutual  cooperation 
to  accomplish  this  goal.  By  the  medical 
research  and  training  programs  author- 
ized by  this  act.  the  United  States  both 
benefits  from  and  aids  cooperation 
among  medical  men  and  scientists 
throughout  the  world  for  combating  the 
forces  of  disease. 

However.  I  am  concerned  over  the 
effectiveness  of  the  method  established 
in  the  present  act  for  administering 
these  excellent  steps  toward  worldwide 
health  cooperation  and  research  coordi- 
nation. My  amendment  is  aimed  at  es- 
tablishing a  more  effective  organ  for 
insuring  the  maximum  progress  in  medi- 
cal research  and  training  within  the 
framework  of  the  International  Health 
Research  Act.  I  believe  a  National  In- 
stitute of  International  Health  and 
Medical  Research  would  be  such  an 
orean. 

The  amendment,  therefore,  estab- 
lishes no  chan^^e  in  the  purpose — to  unite 
the  efforts  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  in 
combating  disease — of  the  International 
Health  and  Medical  Research  Act.  How- 
ever, it  does  establish  a  more  effective 
means  of  accomplishing  this  purpo.se. 

The  innovation  of  an  institute  as  the 
organizational  unit  for  carrying  out 
the  objectives  of  this  act  will  increase 
the  benefits  of  the  medical  research  pro- 
gram to  the  world  population  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  It  will  allow 
scientist-to-scientist  cooperation  rather 
than  govcrnment-to-government  nego- 
tiations; thus  we  would  eliminate  un- 
necessary political  hindrances  to  the 
furtherance  of  medical  advances.  The 
success  of  the  training  programs  and  re- 
search authorized  by  this  act  depends 
essentially  upon  an  International  unity 
which  can  only  be  achieved  if  medical 


and  scientific  aims  are  the  primary  mo- 
tivations. The  great  benefit.s  envisioned 
in  this  act  should  not  be — tliey  cannot 
be — obscured  and  deterred  by  complex 
international  policies. 

For  this  reason  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  ignore  the  necessity  of  placing 
the  aciivities  provided  for  in  this  bill 
in  a  completely  scientific  atmosphere. 
We  must  establish  an  organization 
whose  fundamental  concern  and  opera- 
tions A  ill  be  to  develop  and  support  ex- 
tensive health  research  and  research 
trainin  r. 

The  -.xcellent  record  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  in  achieving  a  harmonious  and 
productive  relationship  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  scientific  com- 
munity of  this  and  other  countries 
through  out  the  world  speaks  for  itself. 

As  far  back  as  1948.  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  provided  14  research 
grants  in  the  amount  of  $382,690.  Prom 
this  small  beginning  the  intervening 
years  h.ive  provided  the  Institut.es  with 
14  year;;  of  experience  in  this  area,  and 
the  fo.'-eign  research  grant  program  has 
mcrea.5ed  tremendou.sly.  In  1961,  542 
research  grants  totaling  $8,232,816  were 
awarded  by  NIH  projects  in  countries 
around  the  globe. 

The  oversea  grants  have  been  lauded 
by  scientists,  educational  Institutions, 
and  workers  m  the  health  and  medical 
research  field  throughout  the  United 
States  for  their  great  scientific  merit. 
Moreover,  recognition  of  this  merit  and 
the  great  value  of  these  projects  has  not 
been  confined  within  the  boundaries  of 
our  Nation:  it  has  extended  throughout 
the  world — cutting  across  national  and 
geographical  boundaries. 

I  firmly  believe  that  a  National  In- 
stitute for  International  Health  would 
carry  out  the  more  extensive  research 
programs  proposed  in  the  International 
Health  and  Medical  Research  Act  of  1960 
with  the  same  praiseworthy  effective- 
ness. 

Dr.  Sidney  Farber's  statement  before 
the  Comm.ttee  of  Labor  and  Pubhc  Wel- 
fare in  1959  effectually  emphasizes  the 
value  of  and  the  need  for  the  authoriza- 
tion of  sucli  an  institute.  His  statement 
•If  set  up  within  the  framework  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  with  its 
rich  tradition  of  devoted  public  service, 
admirable  standards  of  research  admin- 
istration, and  many  years  of  successful 
conduct  of  the  world's  largest  medical  re- 
search endeavors,  the  proposed  new  In- 
stitute of  International  Medical  Research 
should  make  a  maximal  contribution 
with  the  funds  available,"  strongly  sup- 
ports the  amendment  I  have  introduced. 

Aside  from  the  favorable  atmosphere 
for  the  growth  of  international  health 
programs  and  research  that  the  pro- 
posed Institute  would  provide,  I  would 
also  like  to  point  out  the  obvious  prac- 
tical benefits  to  be  gained  by  such  a  plan. 

Health  training  programs  and  medical 
research  are  both  scientific  and  techni- 
cal in  nature.  They  therefore  require 
scientific  and  technical  knowledge  if  they 
arc  to  reach  their  potential  effectiveness 
in  combating  the  forces  of  disease  and 
disabihty  which   plague  mankind. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  con- 
tain such  knowledge  and  are  equipped  to 
develop    technical    skills.      The    back- 


ground of  the  Institutes  in  the  support 
and  conduct  of  research  and  training 
programs  provides  a  fertile  field  for  the 
future  growth  of  medical  advancement, 
which  are  the  goals  of  the  •'Health  for 
Peace  Act." 

The  prc\  ious  programs  of  NIH  in  these 
areas  have  built  up  confidence  and 
respect  for  the  Institutes  in  Individuals, 
public  and  private  groups,  universities! 
and  organizations  dedicated  to  the  fields 
of  science  and  medicine  throughout  the 
world.  Thus  an  Institute  for  Interna- 
tional Health  and  Medical  Research 
would  have  a  sound  footing  for  its  in- 
ternational projects  and  would  benefit 
from  the  Institutes  excellent  reputation 
in  matters  relating  to  the  international 
support  and  conduct  of  medical  re- 
search. 

The  procedures,  for  reviewing,  award- 
ing, and  paying  research  grants  already 
established  within  the  framework  of  the 
Institutes  would  also  be  of  inestimable 
value  in  developing  the  provisions  of  this 
bill.  I  feel  that  these  procedures  otTer 
virtually  untapped  wells  of  biological 
and  medical  research  techniques  which 
can  be  developed  through  the  provisions 
of  the  Health  and  Research  Act. 

It  seems  a  flagrant  wa.<;te  to  fail  to 
utilize  these  excellent  methods  that 
thousands  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars  and 
years  of  hard  work  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  por,-,onnel  have  developed  and 
proved  effective.  There  is  also  waste  in 
that  a  -separation  of  the  medical  research 
and  training  authorized  by  the  Inter- 
national Health  and  Medical  Rc-^earch 
Act  would  inevitably  result  in  the  dupli- 
cation of  the  res-arch  efforts  now  exist- 
ent under  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  A  coordination  of  these  two 
programs  by  the  authorization  providing 
for  the  administration  of  this  act 
through  an  Institute  would  eliminate 
thla  time-consuming  and  netdle.ss  re- 
dundancy— the  drain  upon  medical  man- 
power and  finances  would  be  greatly  re- 
duced. 

By  the  establishment  of  a  National  In- 
stitute for  International  Health  and 
Medical  Research  within  the  framework 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the 
health  manpower  and  research  appro- 
priations would  be  directed  toward  effec- 
tual development  of  the  provisions  of 
the  International  Health  and  Medical 
Research  Act  of  1960.  Such  an  insti- 
tute would  be  a  new  bulwark  for  not  only 
the  peoples  of  the  United  States  but  the 
peoples  throughout  the  world  in  their 
war  against  disease  and  disabihty. 


THE  U.S.  CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  MILLIKEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  S^H.^DEBERG]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  thLs  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  p-o  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  or  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  nbiection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  of  America  today,  Sep- 
tember 17.  celebrates  the  175th  anni- 
versary of  its  Constitution.  It  was  on 
that  date  in  1787  that  the  Constitution 
was  signed  in  Independence  Hall  in 
Philadelphia. 


If  we  who  are  Members  of  the  Congress 
today  could  visualize  even  to  a  small  de- 
eree  the  difficulties,  the  obstacles,  that 
had  to  be  painstakingly  overcome  by  the 
delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion in  laying  this  foundation  of  our 
Republic,  we  might  be  more  determined 
m  our  fight  to  uphold  and  defend  this 
document — termed  by  Jefferson  "the 
wisest  ever  presented  to  men."  Long 
months  of  toil  through  bitter  disagree- 
ment, factional  disputes,  deadlocks,  even 
near-dissolution  of  t-he  Convention,  at- 
tended the  drafting,  signing,  and  later 
the  ratification  of  our  Constitution. 

That  Constitution  is  under  attack  to- 
da.v — both  from  without  and  within.  We 
here  in  the  Congre.ss  have  sworn  to  sup- 
port and  defend  it,  and  in  observance  of 
this  important  day.  it  is  to  that  sworn 
duty  that  I  address  kny  remarks. 

I  di.sagree  violently  with  President 
Kennedy,  who  as  recently  as  last  month 
told  a  group  of  college  students  gath- 
ered on  the  lawn  of  the  White  House 
that  the  Ccnstitution  was  devised  "for 
an  entirely  different  period  of  our  Na- 
tion's history.  '  As  one  recorder  of  his- 
toiT  said : 

It  1.S  evident  from  the  writings  of  the 
men  who  nurtured  the  document  through 
to  final  form  In  those  summer  montlis  of 
1787  that  they.  too.  despite  their  disagree- 
ments, realized  they  w<?re  writing  a  Consti- 
tution th.nt  might  well  give  through  the 
ages. 

James  Madison,  of  Virginia,  said  that 
he  and  his  fellow  delegates  were  fram- 
ing a  system  "which  we  wish  to  last  for 
ages"  and  one  that  might  "decide  for- 
ever the  fate  of  republican  government." 
Gouverneur  Morris,  of  New  York,  who 
put  the  Constittrtion  in  final  literaiT 
form,  called  on  the  delegates  "to  extend 
their  views  beyond  the  present  moment 
of  time,  for  the  wliolc  human  race  will 
be  affected  by  the  proceedings  of  this 
Convention." 

I  di.sagree  with  Senator  J.  W  Pul- 
F.K1GHT,  Democrat,  of  ArkaiL-^as.  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  who.  in  a  speech  prepared 
for  a  conference  at  Stanford  University, 
.said : 

The  President  is  hobbled  In  hla  task  of* 
lending  the  American  people  to  consensus 
and  concerted  action  by  the  restrictions  of 
power  Imposed  on  him  by  a  constitutional 
system  designed  ft>r  an  18th  century  iigrar- 
l.m  society. 

And  I  disagree  with  Arthur  Schles- 
inger.  Jr..  who  declared  that  the  Con- 
stitution was  designed  for  an  agrarian 
society,  clearly  expressing  his  view  that 
it  is  pass6. 

I  believe  in  the  perpetual  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Comsti- 
tution  and  of  our  Government  .v  a  re- 
public. As  long  as  I  have  the  t^rivilegc 
of  serving  in  the  Congress,  I  -.vili  con- 
tinue with  every  ounce  of  my  being  to 
fight  to  uphold  and  preserve  our  Con- 
stitution. 

On  this  particular  day  we  ought  to 
reappraise  what  we  are  doing  here  in 
the  Congress.  Are  we.  as  elected  Rep- 
resentatives of  our  districts,  supporting 
and  defending  the  Constitution  when 
we  vote  for  back-door  spending  pro- 
posals? Are  we  upholding  and  defending 
the  Constitution  when  we  legislate  power 
to  the  President,  power  which  is  clearly 
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defined  by  the  Constitution  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Congress?  Are  we  support- 
ing and  defending  the  Constitution  when 
we  turn  over  to  the  President  authority 
vested  in  the  Congress  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  fix  tariffs;  or  to  levy  taxes;  or 
to  spend  money  for  various  Federal 
projects  by  borrowing  funds  from  the 
Treasury,  thereby  bypassing  the  normal 
appropriations  procedures  which  sub- 
ject expendittues  to  annual  justification 
and  review  by  Congress — despite  the 
fact  that  the  Constitution  says  that  no 
money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury except  by  the  Congress? 

It  is  conceivable  that  in  our  changing 
society  it  may  be  necessai-y  after  great 
study  and  deliberation  to  make  changes 
in  our  Constitution.  But  let  us  always 
realize  that  if  we  are  to  keep  govern- 
ment by  law  and  not  allow  it  to  become 
a  government  by  men,  we  must  make 
these  changes  in  strict  compliance  witli 
the  document  itself.  Our  Constitution 
must  never  be  legislated  out  of  au- 
thority by  Congress:  interpreted  out  of 
aithority  by  the  Supreme  Court;  nor 
circumvented  out  of  authority  by  Ex- 
ecutive order. 


HIE8TAND  WARNS  AGAINST 
SCOFFERS     ■ 

Mr.  MILLIKEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr  HiestandI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

Tlicie  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  Constitution  Day,  the  day  upon  which 
in  1787  our  great  Constitution  was 
ratified.  It  marks  the  start  of  Constitu- 
tion Week,  which,  according  to  law,  has 
been  so  declared  by  the  President.  It  is 
a  day  and  a  week,  which  should,  in  my 
judgment,  call  for  great  celebration. 

Too  few  people  realize  the  tremendous 
value  to  America  of  this  great  document. 
It  is  the  basis  upon  which  our  very  free- 
dom is  foimded.  It.  together  with  the 
first  10  amendments  which  constitute 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  is  the  greatest  protec- 
tion to  individual  freedom  and  individual 
rights  ever  known  to  man. 

When  the  Founding  Fathers  declared 
themselves  free  from  the  tyranny  of 
George  the  Third  in  1776.  they  took  a 
tremendous  and  hazardous  step.  They 
then  declared  freedom  was  an  inherent 
right,  inherited  from  the  Creator.  For 
the  ensuing  10  years  the  loose  Articles 
of  Confederation  were  found  wanting  in 
many  ways  and  the  need  for  a  more 
binding  pact  became  apparent.  The  ob- 
jectives as  set  down  in  the  preamble,  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  es- 
tablish justice,  insure  domestic  tranquil- 
lity, provide  for  the  common  defense, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure 
the  blessings  of  freedom  for  tliemselves 
and  their  posterity,  are  obvious.  And 
thus  during  that  long  hot  summer  of 
1787.  the  Founding  Fathers,  using  the 
lessons  of  history,  hammered  out  this 
great  document. 

But  what  happened  when  men  de- 
clared themselves  free  and  adopted  the 


solemn  pact  to  protect  that  freedom? 
For  the  first  time  in  history,  men  were 
free  to  hand  to  their  children  and  their 
children's  children  the  fruits  of  their 
toil  and  to  guarantee  to  each  other  jus- 
tice and  equal  rights. 

Is  this  not  a  direct  cause  of  the  rclea.se 
of  human  ambition,  human  energy,  in- 
ventive genius,  productive  genius,  and  all 
of  the  other  things  which  made  this 
country  the  greatest  on  earth? 

Was  it  because  Americans  had  any 
greater  brains  than  any  other  country? 
I  doubt  it.  Europe,  at  that  time  and 
since,  had  developed  a  far  more  advanced 
civiUzation.  Was  it  because  we  had  any 
greater  natural  resources?  I  doubt  it. 
Many  other  nations  today  have  even 
greater  undeveloped  natural  resources 
than  we.  Was  it  because  we  worked  or 
are  working  any  hai-der?  Certainly, 
that  is  doubtful.  A  number  of  other  na- 
tions of  which  .vou  and  I  know,  would 
seem  to  be  harder  workers  than  we. 
What  was  it  then  that  caused  America 
to  excel  and  exceed  the  progress  of  all 
other  nations? 

To  my  mind  it  is  simply  that  one  word, 
freedom,  freedom  protected  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  which  set 
up  three  branches  of  government,  each 
as  a  check  on  the  other  two  to  protect 
that  freedom  and  the  rights  of  the 
individuaL 

Beware  of  thase  who  would  scoff  or 
b:'little  our  great  Constitution  or.  indeed 
those  who  woula  declare  it  outmoded. 
Surely  it  provides  a  method  of  being 
changed  and  kept  up  to  date  and  for 
great  progress  of  the  future.  It  is.  how- 
ever, a  set  of  baj.ic  principles.  We  can 
continue  to  progress  and  have  tremen- 
dous growth  if  we  but  adhere  to  its  sound 
and  proven  principles. 

ITiis  day  and  this  week.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Nation  should,  in  my  judgment,  re- 
spect and  revere  that  gi-eatest  of  all  doc- 
uments, the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 


KINZUA  DAM  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MILLIKEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  I  Mrs.  Bolton]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker. -the  New 
York  Times  of  today.  September  17.  car- 
ries an  article  headed  "Seneca  Ceremony 
Mourns  Land  Taken  by  United  States 
Despite  Treaty." 

The  Members  of  this  House  will  recall 
that  when  the  Kinzua  Dam  program  was 
presented  there  was  very  strong  opposi- 
tion to  it.  The  fact  is  that  in  1797  Chief 
CoiTiplanter  of  the  Senecas  signed  the 
treaty  of  1794  which  I  beheve  was  the 
first  treaty  the  new  United  Slates  had 
signed.  In  that  treaty  the  United  States 
pledged  that  "the  Indians  could  keep 
their  lands  forever." 

One's  mind  immediately  turns  to  Hit- 
ler and  his  scrap  of  paper.  We  apparent- 
ly joined  the  ranks  of  those  who  dis- 
honor   their   own    given    word.     There 
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might  possibly  have  been  an  excuse  or  a 
reason  for  placui<f  the  dam  at  that  par- 
ticular point  had  there  been  no  other 
way  of  meeting  the  situation.  But  it  was 
brought  out  very  clearly  that  an  even 
better  way  had  been  submitted.  How- 
ever the  Army  Engineers  were  im- 
movable and  this  simpler  plan  was  set 
aside.  To  its  shame  the  Congress  passed 
the  Kmzua  Dam  bill. 

To  me  It  IS  one  of  Uie  blackest  bars 
on  our  escutcheon.  How  can  anyone 
trust  a  country  whose  government  re- 
pudiates the  first  treaty  it  ever  made? 

Mr  Speaker.  I  include  in  my  remarks 
the  article  from  the  New  York  Times 
which  treats  so  tins  situation. 

I  have  learned  also.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
ihe  134  families  who  will  be  dispossessed 
by  the  florxiing  of  their  lands  own  their 
houses  outright  and  that  in  addition 
only  two  of  them  have  any  debts  at  all. 

Surely  these  are  valuable  people  whose 
rights  should  have  been  respected.  In 
all  my  22  years  in  this  Congress,  no 
action  has  shaken  me  as  this  did  and 
still  does.  If  the  Congress  does  not  up- 
hold Its  word,  when  it  breaks  its  treaties 
on  what  can  we  stand? 

Senec.\  Cerfmony  Mourns  L.\nd  Taken  by 
United  Statb;s  Despite  Tre.aty  —Embittered 
Indians  Meet  Near  Site  of  Kinzva  Dam — 
Call  It  a  Lake  of  Perfidy 

(By  Arnold  H.  Lubasch) 
Cornplanter  Indian  Reservation.  Pa..  Sep- 
tember 15. — Iroquois  Indians  conducted 
solemn  ceremonies  along  the  Alleglieny  River 
this  weekend  in  the  face  of  an  enginenng 
triumpla  that  is  causing  human  tragedy. 

The  engineering  triumph  is  the  Kinzua 
Dam.  a  massive  flood-control  project  on  the 
Allegheny  River.  The  human  tragedy  in- 
volves hundreds  of  Indians  who  will  lose 
their  ancestral  lands  because  of  the  dam. 

The  triumph  and  the  tragedy  together  raise 
,\  question  of  national  honor,  because  the 
United  States  pledged  in  the  treaty  of  1794 
that  the  Indians  could  keep  their  lands  for- 
ever. Despite  the  trea.>.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  building  the  kinzua  Dam  and  the 
Iixlians  are  losing  10.000  acres. 

Two  hundred  Iroquois,  principally  mem- 
bers of  the  Seneca  Nation,  gathered  at  an 
Old  Indian  burial  ground  here  today — 
American  Indian  Day— as  proclaimed  by  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  of  New  York.  The  Indians 
made  the  observance  sad  and  sardonic  by 
honoring  Chief  Cornplanter.  who  signed  the 
treaty  of  1794  and  whose  gravesite  will  be 
inundated  by  the  dam  project. 

Standing  with  head  bowed  before  Chief 
Cornplanters  simple  stone  monument.  Mel- 
vln  Patterson,  master  of  ceremonies,  told  the 
assembled  Indians  that  the  "palefaces"  would 
refer  to  the  dam  waters  as  the  Allegheny 
River  Reservoir. 

"From  this  day  forward,"  he  continued, 
"we  of  Indian  blood  will  call  the  waters  that 
will  flood  this  reservation  practically  out  of 
existence  the  lake  of  perfidy." 

Little  will  be  left  of  the  Cornplanter  Res- 
ervation, situated  on  the  northwest  bank  of 
the  Allegheny  River  between  the  dam  and 
the  New  York  State  border,  12  miles  to  the 
north.  But  the  greatest  Indian  loss  will  be 
the  heartland  of  the  Senecas'  Allegheny  Res- 
ervation, along  the  river  north  of  the  State 
border. 

Raymond  Moses,  president  of  the  Iroquois 
Temperance  League,  which  sponsored  today's 
program,  placed  a  wreath  at  the  base  of 
Chief  Cornplanter's  monument.  Basil  Wil- 
liams, president  of  the  Seneca  Nation,  read 
Governor  Rockefeller's  proclamation  of 
American  Indian  Day. 

"We'll  remain  here  until  the  water  comes." 
said   Mrs.    Nellie    Jackson,    a   descendant   of 


Chief  Cornplanter,  who  lives  on  this  reser- 
vation. 

Later,  in  a  tree-shaded  picnic  grove  nearby, 
the  Indians  honored  Representative  John  P. 
Saylor,  Republican,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Robert  L.  Haines,  chairman  of  the  Indian 
Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  or  Quakers. 

George  D.  Heron,  the  program  chairman, 
introduced  Mr.  Saylor  as  the  only  member 
of  the  State's  congressional  delegation  who 
"chose  to  uphold  the  integrity  of  his  coun- 
try" by  opposing  the  Kinzua  Dam.  Mr. 
Saylor  promised  to  continue  to  fight  the 
dam  project,  scheduled  for  completion  In 
1965. 

The  Quakers,  represented  by  Mr.  Haines, 
were  lauded  for  their  long  friendship  with  the 
Indians,  their  educational  services  and  their 
firm  opposition  to  the  dam. 

Mr.  Saylor  and  Mr.  Haines  donned  war 
bonnets  as  they  were  adopted  by  the  Seneca 
Indians  in  a  traditional  ceremony  conducted 
by  Chief  Corbett  Sundown.    • 

The  Indians  staged  a  ritualistic  dance  to 
the  rhythm  of  tom-tom  music  before  leav- 
ing the  Cornplanter  Reservation.  Many  re- 
turned to  Salamanca.  NY.,  where  the  pro- 
gram activities  had  started  with  a  motorcade 
in  the  morning. 

The  50-car  motorcade  journeyed  through 
the  reservation  If  nd  that  will  be  lost  to  the 
dam  project.  It  w^s  a  sentimental  journey, 
a  symbolic  farewell  to  this  verdant  land  along 
the  Allegheny. 

From  a  wooden  bridge  crossing  the  river, 
the  view  was  like  a  Monet  painting.  Sun- 
light glittered  on  the  calm  waters  between 
shadows  cast  by  low-hanging  trees  along  the 
banks. 

The  motorcade  moved  across  the  State 
border  Into  Pennsylvania,  continuing  on 
winding  roads  to  the  Kinzua  Dam.  where  the 
Indians  stopped  to  look  with  bitterness.  Two 
huge  cranes  were  pressing  forward  with  the 
construction  work  between  two  steep  slopes 
bordering  a  bend  In  the  river. 

After  viewing  the  site,  the  Indians  re- 
turned to  their  motorcade  and  traveled  to 
the  Cornplanter  Reservation  for  the  day's 
principal  ceremonies.  Having  completed 
them,  the  Indians  faced  an  uncertain  future 
today. 

Indian  spokesmen  insist  that  the  dam 
could  be  replaced  by  an  alternate  project 
that  would  spare  the  Jndlans'  land  and  pre- 
serve their  spirit  of  community.  Some  be- 
lieve the  loss  of  traditions  will  be  even 
greater  than  the  loss  of  land. 


PLANS   FOR   SELF-HELP   BY   SMALL 
BUSINESSMEN 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Patman  I  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  r.s  the 
concept  of  urban  renewal  is  tranilated 
into  new  skylines,  new  thoroughfares 
and  the  other  improvements  which  are 
bringing  about  the  transformation  of 
cities  across  the  Nation,  many  byprod- 
ucts are  resulting.  Most  of  these  arc  in 
the  direction  of  progress:  better  streets 
and  other  public  facilities,  better  hous- 
ing, in  a  word,  cities  better  designed  for 
use  by  their  inhabitants. 

However,  some  of  the  results  of  this 
program  are  of  a  distressing  nature. 
Small  businessmen  find  themselves 
forced  to  relocate  elsewhere.  Separated 
from    their    customers   or    clientele    of 


many  years'  standing,  it  is  a  difficult 
adjustment  for  them  to  make.  Often  it 
requires  more  capital  than  they  are  able 
to  raise.  Because  of  the  serious  problems 
encountered,  many  of  these  small  busi- 
nessmen simply  quit  business  rather  than 
relocating  at  a  new  location. 

This  is  a  problem  that  is  receiving 
much  attention  in  many  quarters.  One 
of  the  best  organized  efforts  to  solve  it  is 
the  Mayor's  Advisoi-y  Committee  on 
Small  Business  of  the  City  of  Baltimore. 
This  committee,  appointed  by  the  Hon- 
orable J.  Harold  Grady,  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  and  its  able  and  ener- 
getic chaii-man.  Hon.  Reuben  H.  Leven- 
son,  in  conjunction  with  the  Honorable 
Samuel  N.  Friedel.  Representative  from 
the  Seventh  District  of  Maryland,  has 
devised  a  plan  whereby  existing  facili- 
ties would  be  improved  and  modernized. 
Present  store  locations  would  be  made 
both  moie  accessible  and  more  attractive 
to  shoppers.  This  would  eliminate  the 
necessity  for  relocation.  It  has  been  the 
pleasure  of  the  small  business  commitr 
tee  to  work  with  this  group  in  seeking 
to  find  ways  to  aid  and  assist  the  small 
businessmen  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  in 
this  self-help  endeavor.  Congressman 
Friedel.  Mayor  Grady.  Chairman  Lev- 
enson.  and  the  members  of  his  committee 
are  all  to  be  commended  for  their  vision 
£ind  their  farsighted  approach  to  this 
problem. 

Nor  is  this  type  of  solution  appropri- 
ate only  for  our  larger  urban  areas.  It 
can  prove  helpful,  as  well,  to  the  smaller 
towns  and  cities  whose  small  business- 
men are  encountering  similar  problems. 
In  the  September  11.  1962.  edition  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  Roscoe  Flem- 
ing has  set  forth  a  plan  conceived  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  s  Denver 
regional  office  for  assisting  in  the  reha- 
bilitation of  small  city  main  streets.  I  in- 
clude the  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Plan  for  Main  Streets 
( By  Roscoe  Fleming) 
Denver. — How  could  Federal  resources  be 
better  employed  than  In  helping  merchants 
of  small  cities  replace  their  faltering  "Main 
Streets"  with  lively,  attractive,  modern  shop- 
Ing  malls? 

There  Is  no  better  use.  In  the  view  of 
Harold  Smethllls,  director  of  the  Govern- 
ments rejrlonal  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion office.  And  he  has  outlined  plans  for 
such  developments,  for  which  he  has  received 
a  tentative  nod  to  go  ahead  from  national 
headquarters  In  Washington. 

Under  his  plan,  owners  of  four  or  more 
square  blocks  In  the  heart  of  a  small  city 
would  form  a  new  corporation  which  would 
acquire  all  the  property,  by  condemnation 
if    necessary. 

METHOD  SPREADS 

Existing  structures  would  be  torn  down 
to  be  replaced  by  modern  malls,  each  member 
store  flanked  by  broad  parking  spaces.  In 
effect,  the  plan  would  plant  a  modern  locally 
owned  shopping  center  In  the  heart  of  town, 
rather  than  on  the  outskirts. 

The  latter  Is  the  prevailing  mode,  he  said. 
It  started  In  and  around  the  larger  cities  and 
now  Is  spreading   to  smaller  ones. 

Suburban  shopping  centers  have  two 
characteristics: 

They  drain  trade  from  the  center  of  the 
city  and  leave  the  city's  traditional  mer- 
chants stranded. 

They  are  occupied  in  many  cases  by  units 
of  national  or  regional  chains.  Thus  the 
profits  they  make  often  go  out  of  town. 
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advantages  cited 

So.  says  Mr.  Smethllls,  his  plan  would 
iKive  two  advantages: 

It  would  keep  locally  made  profits  at  home 
lo  build  up  the  community. 

It  would  replace  dlnglness  with  bright, 
convenient,  modern  facilities  in  the  center  of 
I  )wn. 

He  says  he  has  been  working  to  Institute  a 
pilot  project,  and  has  found  that  complete 
cooperation  is  needed,  and.  In  fact,  tliat  new 
Federal  legislation  probably  will  be  required, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  eminent  domain 
i.nd  condemnation. 

The  laws  affecting  such  matters  vary  from 
State  to  State.  The  local  corporation,  when 
lormed — with  each  merchant  holding  a  share 
commensurate  with  the  value  of  property  he 
will  contribute — must  have  the  power  to 
handle  all  the  real  estate  required  and. 
therefore,  must  be  able  to  take  It  over  for 
a  fair  price. 

WIDE  SUPPORT  NEEDED 

"And  I've  already  found  that  just  enlisting 
the,  local  merchants  themselves  won't  do." 
said  Mr.  Smethllls.  "You  have  to  get  every- 
one behind  such  a  project  to  rehabilitate  the 
heart  of  the  town — the  city  administration, 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  civic  groups,  the 
press.    This  is  perhaps  the  biggest  job  of  all." 

He  said  he  had  hopes  to  institute  a  pilot 
project  in  one  small  city  and  that  he  has 
had  the  cooperation  of  all  save  the  absentee 
owner  of  five  pieces  of  property  in  the  cen- 
tral  area. 

Mr.  Smethllls  believes  that  if  one  such  mall 
is  built,  its  advantages  will  be  so  obvious 
that  national  legislation  and  specific  funds 
may  find  the  favor  of  Congress. 

"We  talk  about  preserving  small  business." 
he  said,  'and  building  up  the  interior  econ- 
omy of  the  Nallon.  Here  is  a  most  effective 
way  to  do  botn; 

loans  proposed 

"Here,  in  effect,  would  be  a  way  to  stimu- 
late the  economy  in  case  of  a  recession, 
without  a  big  public-works  program.  It 
would  pay  for  itself — we  propose  that  these 
Government  loans  to  the  small  corporations 
would  be  at  5  5  percent  interest.     ♦   •  • 

"The  huge  suburban  shopping  centers 
give  leases  to  those  with  the  highest  credit 
ratings.  This  means.  In  90  percent  or  more 
of  cases,  the  big  national  or  regional  chains, 
which  tlirough  huge  volume  can  do  business 
on  smaller  margins. 

"If  a  local  merchant  can  afford  space  at 
all.  he  geU  the  less  desirable, locations.  And 
If  he  can't,  he  staj-s  In  his  downtown  store 
and  watches  an  Increasing  proportion  of 
business  go  to  the  suburban  center." 


CONSTITUTION  DAY 

i»Ir.  SISK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  !Mr.  KitchinI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Cahfornia'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
Constitution  Day  and  it  marks  the  175th 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  We  of  North 
Carolina — and  especially  in  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District,  which  I  am  hon- 
ored to  represent — are  singularly  mind- 
ful of  historic  anniversaries. 

This  year,  for  instance,  the  Congress 
by  joint  resolution  enacted  iiito  law  rec- 
ognition of  North  Carolina's  300  years, 
identity  in  American  history  by  creating 
the  North  Carolina  Tercentenary  Cele- 
bration Commission. 


On  National  Constitution  Day  the 
thoughts  of  many  Americans  tuin  to  the 
Americas  earth-sliaking  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  1776  as  perhaps  the 
greatest  and  most  lasting  assertion  of 
human  freedom  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race. 

And  in  thinking  upon  the  inspiring 
history  of  our  Constitution,  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  Bill  of  Rights,  we 
North  Carolinians  remember  with  great 
pride,  one  of  the  significant  forerunners 
of  these  monimiental  documents,  the 
Mecklenbiug  Declaration  of  May  20, 
1775. 

On  this  175lh  anniversary  of  our  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  I  take  the 
occasion  to  recall  to  my  respected  col- 
leagues that  at  midnight,  May  20,  187 
years  ago,  a  militant  group  adopted  re- 
bellious resolutions  declaring  Mecklen- 
bui-g,  N.C..  to  be  free  and  independent 
of  the  Brit'.sh  crown. 

It  is  widely  accepted  by  many  histo- 
rians— certainly  the  historians  of  North 
Carolina — that  the  Mecklenburg  Decla- 
ration was  the  direct  parent  of  the  Amer- 
ican Declaration  and  that  many  pas- 
sages, word  for  word  and  phrase  for 
phrase,  from  the  Mecklenburg  Declara- 
tion, appear  in  the  document  adopted 
the  next  year  in  Philadelphia. 

On  this  national  Constitution  Day  I 
take  occasion  to  salute  the  Constitution; 
to  tliank  the  Congress  for  its  recognition 
of  my  State  through  the  Nortli  Carolina 
Tercentenary  Celebration  Commission, 
and  to  wish  for  all  of  the  185  million  of 
us  many  happy  retm-ns  of  Constitution 
Day  through  the  centuries  ahead. 


KNOWLES  DAM   FOR  MONTANA 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  IMr.  OlsenI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  long  time 
ago,  I  committed  myself  to  the  policy  of 
Montana  water  for  Montana  people  and 
the  development  of  Montana  resources 
first  for  the  benefit  of  Montana  people 
and,  of  course,  then,  secondarily,  for  the 
benefit  of  everyone  in  the  Nation.  It 
just  seemed  to  me  that  the  first  benefit 
from  the  resources  in  Montana  should 
go  to  the  people  of  that  area,  and  unless 
the  development  is  beneficial  to  those 
people,  it  could  not  be  beneficial  to  the 
country  generally. 

However,  water  is  committed  to  run- 
ning downhill.  Therefore,  if  the  water 
is  to  be  developed  for  Montana  people. 
it  has  to  be  developed  before  it  gets  out 
of  the  State.  For  many  years  now.  ex- 
cess runoff  of  water  from  Montana  has 
been  going  to  the  seas  undeveloped.  The 
run  of  the  river  dams  developed  by  pri- 
vate power  companies  have  permitted  a 
great  waste  of  water  by  failure  to  corral 
the  floodwaters.  This  is  only  natural, 
inasmuch  as  the  private  power  companies 
are  organized  for  the  profit  of  their 
stockholders  and  are  not  eleemosynary 
institutions  organized  to  control  the 
floodwaters.  develop  recreation,  or  irriga- 
tion and  reclamation,  or  any  of  the  other 
benefits  of   a  great  river  such   as   the 


Clarks  Fork  of  the  Columbia  River  or  the 
Flathead  River. 

Thus,  it  has  been  my  philosophy,  to- 
gether with  that  of  most  people  in  my 
district,  that  we  should  commit  our- 
selves to  the  development  of  the  •whole 
river — complete  development — in  co- 
operation with  the  whole  basin  of  the 
river.  Thus,  I  am  completely  committed 
to  the  development  of  the  Knowles  proj- 
ject — an  at-site  production  of  267,000 
kilowatts  of  prime  power,  together  with 
686.000  kilowatts  of  downstream  power. 
This  is  contrasted  with  the  relatively 
small  development  of  an  at-site  produc- 
tion of  only  148,000  kilowatts  at  Buffalo 
Rapids  Nos.  2  and  4. 

I  am  not  an  engineer.  But  I  think 
that  my  philocophy  is  the  correct  one  to 
develop  the  whole  river — especially  if  the 
cost-benefit  ratio  is  satisfactory  and 
compatible  with  the  law.  The  Corps  of 
EIngineers  has  stulied  this  project  for  11 
years.  I  am  convinced  that  the  members 
of  the  corps  are  dedicated  public  serv- 
ants who  have  no  private  motive  or 
personal  regard  to  influence  them.  I  am 
compelled  to  believe  their  statements  of 
facts  and  conclusions  as  against  the 
critics  who  have  a  profit  motive  or  a 
personal  ax  to  grind.  The  Chief  of  En- 
gineers and  Board  of  Rivers  and  Harbors 
recommended  Knowles  in  their  major 
water  plans.  The  Secretaries  of  the 
Army  and  Interior  approved  the  corps 
recommendation.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  approved  Knowles  as  part 
of  the  major  water  plan.  The  White 
House  announcement  included  it  in  the 
recommendation  sent  to  the  Congress 
on  April  11.  1962. 

I  am  very  happy  that  we  have  the 
recommendation  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  the  effect  that  the  benefits  of 
the  Knowles  are  such  that  the  project 
pays  for  itself  in  50  years  on  a  cost- 
benefit  ratio  of  1.3  to  1.  The  law  is 
conservative  and  thus  is  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers conservative  because  this  proj- 
ect, if  constiiicted,  would  be  fully  bene- 
ficial for  certainly  more  than  100  years. 

It  should  be  most  enlightening  to  your 
conmiittee  that  last  year,  in  the  month 
of  July,  I  mailed  90,000  questionnaires 
to  the  householders  and  rural  t  oxholders 
in  my  district.  One  of  the  questions  was 
as  follows: 

The  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  has  recom- 
mended a  dam  at  Paradise  Knowles  at  Clarks 
Fork  River  In  Montana  for  cheap  electric 
power,  flood  control.  Irrigation,  and  recrea- 
tion.    Do  you  vote  "yes"  or  "no"? 

The  answers  received  from  almost  15 
percent  of  the  people  queried  were  "yes," 
54  percent;  "no,"  39  percent;  "unde- 
cided," 7  percent. 

In  other  polls  taken  among  the  people 
affected,  the  results  have  been  ascer- 
tained as  follows:  The  results  of  the 
Plainsman,  published  at  Plains  by  Don 
Coe:  the  Sentinel,  pubhshed  at  Hot 
Springs  by  Dick  Shirley;  and  the  Sanders 
County  Ledger,  published  at  Thompson 
Falls  by  K.  A.  Eggensperger,  showed  2 
to  1  support  for  Paradise  Dam. 

In  May  of  1962,  radio  station  KOFI,  an 
independently  owned  and  operated  en- 
terprise, ran  a  public  opinion  poll  on  the 
Knowles  Dam  question.  KOFI  is  a  5.000- 
watt  station  and  has  the  greatest  cover- 
age of  any  station  operating  in  the  Flat- 
head Valley  near  the  Knowles  Dam  site. 
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The  question  asked  was  simply,  -What 
IS  your  opinion  of  Knowles  Dam?"  This 
poll  was  run  on  a  Sunday 

In  reading  the  results  on  the  air.  the 
aiinouncer  stated  that  he  was  disap- 
pointed that  more  people  did  not  put 
down  their  reasons  for  supporting  or  op- 
posinu  Knowles  Dam  One  hundred  and 
two  people  wrote  in  to  the  station. 
-N'lnety-five  for  the  dam.  seven  against. 
None  of  the  letters  read  over  the  air  in 
support  of  the  dam  contained  requests  to 
withhold  the  author's  name,  and  three 
out  of  four  of  those  whose  letters  op- 
posed the  dam  asked  that  their  names 
not  be  read  on  the  air 

Together  with  the  Senate  leaciersh!;) 
of  th"  Montana  congressional  delega- 
tion. J  plan  to  participate  m  obtaining 
a  reservation  of  power  for  Montana  simi- 
lar to  that  obtained  in  the  Hungry  Horse 
power  situation.  There,  a  reservation  of 
power  has  been  made  for  all  of  Mon- 
tana. However,  the  at-site  power  of 
Hungry  Horse  is  a  little  more  than  90.000 
kilowatts — yet  Montana  has  present 
committed  use  from  Bonneville  of  more 
than  220,000  kilowatts.  Thus,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  reservation,  while  desir- 
able, is  not  absolutely  necessary  because 
the  national  policies  of  our  distribution 
have  well  compensated  Montana  for  the 
storage  services. 

Montana's  best  self-interest  is  to  serve 
tiie  basin  m  its  best  capacity  and  like- 
wise be  paid  in  power  availability  for  its 
service 

Electric  povver  at  ino.-^t  reasoiu\ble  rates 
is  attractive  to  industry  and  is  thus  a 
iobmakin:^  proposition.  This  is  best 
demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the  Tennes- 
see 'Valley  Authority  and  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration.  However,  it  is 
also  well  demonstrated  near  at  hand 
with  the  aluminum  plant  that  was  at- 
tracted to  Montana  by  the  power  rates 
of  Hungry  Horse  Dam. 

Other  power  developments  in  Montana 
by  the  federal  Government,  such  as 
Canyon  Ferry  and  Fort  Peck,  have  made 
rural  electrification  possible  The  yard- 
sticks afforded  by  these  two  projects 
made  it  a  favorable  proposition  that  5- 
miU  power  could  be  demanded  by  the 
REA  projects  throughout  Montana. 

In  a  nutshell.  Knowles  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  Montana: 

First.  Full  development  at-site  power 
267.000  kilowatts. 

Second.  Full  development  storage  for 
clownstream  power  686.000  kilowatts. 

Third.  Lower  unit  cost  for  total  of 
953.000  kilowatts. 

Fourth.  Cheap  power  Inviting  job- 
inakmg  industry  to  Montana.  Bonne- 
ville postage  stamp  rate  of  2.4  mills  in- 
stead of  private  power  rate  of  6  mills  per 
kllowat' 

Fifth  Mijiuana  obtains  its  rightful 
share  of  National  Government  invest- 
ment in  natural  resource  development. 

Sixth.  Increase  in  broadened  ta.x  base 
of  local  government  with  new  industry, 
new  families,  and  new  homes 

Seventh.  Greatly  enhance  fish  and 
wildlife  resources 

Eighth  Boost  Montana  recreation  and 
tourist  industry. 

I;-!  our  competition  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  we  must  increase  our  National 
Government  investment  in  natiu-al  re- 
source    development.     In     any     event. 


Montana  is  entitled  to  a  fair  share  of  the 
national  investment.  Knowles  qualifies 
under  the  law  by  cost-benefit  ratio. 

In  behalf  of  Montana  and  my  district, 
I  strongly  recommend  that  your  com- 
mittee act  favorably  on  the  Knowles 
project. 


CONFEREES  AGREE  ON  FARM  BILL 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Cooley  I  may  ex- 
lend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  -.entleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  announce  that  the  conferees 
this  afternoon  finally  agreed  upon  a  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  12391,  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962. 

The  report  will  be  filed  tonight  and 
will  be  available  tomorrow.  I  have  been 
assured  by  the  leadership  that  the  con- 
ference report  may  be  called  up  later 
this  week  for  final  vote.  I  am  certain 
that  the  conference  report  will  not  be 
presented  before  Wednesday,  and  may 
not  be  presented  until  Thursday. 

In  the  report  the  differences  in  the  two 
versions  of  the  legislation  and  how  these 
differences  were  resolved  in  conference 
will  be  discussed.  For  the  information 
of  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
I  have  prepared  a  summary  of  the  major 
provisions  of  the  bill  as  approved  by  the 
conference,  and  I  shall  now  read  this 
summary  into  the  Record. 

TITLE    I — LAND-USE    ADJUSTMENT 
SECTION    101 

This  section  amends  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  to 
provide  for  continued  Federal  adminis- 
tration of  the  agricultural  conservation 
program  and  provides  authority  for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out 
long-range  conservation  plans  with  in- 
dividual farmers  and  ranchers  in  all 
agricultural  areas  through  agreements 
for  periods  not  to  exceed  10  years  to  pro- 
vide for  changes  in  cropping  systems  and 
land  use.  and  for  development  of  soil, 
water,  forest,  wildlife,  and  recreation  re- 
sources by  means  of  cost  sharing  and 
other  assistance. 

Agreements  may  not  be  entered  into 
covering  land  with  respect  to  which  the 
ownership  has  changed  in  the  2-year 
period  preceding  the  first  year  of  the 
contract  period  except  with  successors 
by  inheritance  or  purchasers  during  the 
contract  period.  Agreements  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  tree  cover  may  not  pro- 
vide .'or  annual  payments  with  respect 
to  such  land  for  a  period  in  excess  of  5 
years 

The  Secretary  cannot  enter  into  agree- 
ments providing  for  assistance  in 
amounts  in  excess  of  $10  million  for  any 
calendar  year,  except  that  for  calendar 
year  1963  he  may  provide  assistance  with 
i-espect  to  lands  previously  covered  by 
conse.-vation  reserve  contracts  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  an  additional  $15 
million. 

SECTION   102 

The  amendments  to  title  III  of  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  in- 
clude changes  in  section  31  to  provide 


for  the  protection  of  fish  and  wildlife, 
but  prohibits  the  building  of  industrial 
parks  or  establishing  private  industrial 
or  commercial  enterprises.  They  pro- 
vide that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  cooperate  with  Federal,  State,  and 
local  public  agencies  in  developing  and 
carrying  out  plans  for  land  conservation 
and  land  utilization.  This  will  include 
the  furnishing  of  technical  assistance 
and  loans. 

These  amendments  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  assist  State  and 
local  public  agencies  designated  by  the 
Governor  or  the  State  legislature, 
through  loans,  to  carry  out  land  utiliza-. 
tion  plan*  This  would  enable  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  make  loans  to 
appropriate  State  and  local  public 
agencies  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  shift  of  land  resources  out  of  un- 
suitable uses  or  out  of  the  unneeded  pro- 
duction of  surplus  crops  into  new  and 
better  uses.  It  would  also  provide  an 
opportunity  for  rural  renewal  develop- 
ment by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  help  develop  plans  for 
improvements  and  to  assist  in  carrymg 
out  such  plans  by  means  of  loans  to 
State  and  local  public  agencies.  These 
plans  could  be  developed  for  .severely 
disadvantaged  rural  areas  where  much 
of  the  land  is  not  in  its  best  use.  result- 
ing in  chronic  underemployment  and 
poorly  developed  community  facilities. 
Their  objective  would  be  to  create  con- 
ditions that  would  make  these  com- 
munities attractive  to  private  invest- 
ment and  individual  enterprise. 

Repayment  of  loans  would  be  required 
in  not  more  than  30  years,  with  interest 
at  the  average  rate  paid  by  the  Treasury 
on  obligations  of  similar  maturity. 

The  Govervor  or  appropriate  State 
agency  would  have  45  days  to  disapprove 
plans  of  State  or  local  agencies.  A  single 
loan  over  $250,000  would  have  to  be  ap- 
proved by  appropriate  congressional 
committee-s.  Repayment  of  loans  may 
be  deferred  for  not  to  exceed  5  years. 

Sections  103  through  106  would  make 
several  important  changes  in  the  Water- 
shed Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act. 

Section  103  would  make  three  changes 
in  the  existing  authority  contained  in 
this  act. 

First.  It  adds  recreational  development 
as  a  purpose  for  cost  sharing.  This 
means,  for  example,  that  funds  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
act  could  be  used  to  cost  share  with  local 
organizations  in  enlarging  a  reservoir 
to  make  it  more  suitable  for  recreation. 
It  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  bear  not  to 
exceed  one-half  of  the  cost  of  land,  ease- 
m.ents,  and  right-of-v/ay  for  reservoir 
or  other  areas  to  be  available  for  public 
recreation  and  of  providing  minimum 
basic  facilities  needed  for  public  health 
and  safety,  access  to.  and  use  of  the  res- 
ervoir or  other  area.  The  cost  sharing 
is  conditional  on  a  local  organization 
agreeing  to  operate  and  maintain  the 
resei-voir  or  other  area  for  public  use. 
This  amendment  would  not  authorize 
the  Federal  Government  to  acquire  title 
to  any  land.  It  would  be  entirely  op- 
tional with  local  organizations  as  to 
whether  they  would  include  public  rec- 
reational developments  in  water.shed 
projects  which  they  sponsor.     The  Sec- 
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retary  would  be  authorized  to  participate 
in  recreational  development  in  any 
watershed  project  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  need  therefor  is  demoixstrated  in  ac- 
cordance with  standards  to  be  estab- 
lished by  him.  Moreover,  the  number  of 
public  recreational  developments  on 
which  the  Secretary  would  be  authorized 
to  cost  share  is  limited  to  one  such  de- 
velopment in  the  smaller  projects  and  no 
more  than  three  in  the  largest  projects. 

Second.  It  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
advance  funds  to  local  organizations  for 
immediate  acquisition  of  lands,  ease- 
ments, and  riglits-of-way  to  prevent  en- 
croachment of  other  developments  but 
such  funds  must  be  repaid  with  interest 
prior  to  construction,  except  for  any  part 
of  such  costs  which  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  bear. 

Third.  It  would  establish  new  criteria 
for  Federal  cost  sharing  for  all  purposes 
other  than  flood  prevention  and  munic- 
ipal or  industrial  water  supply  based  on 
the  principle  of  consideration  of  national 
needs  and  a.ssLstance  authorized  for 
similar  purposes  under  other  Federal 
programs.  This  would  permit  the  Sec- 
retary to  establish  definite  cost-sharinc 
requirements  which  arc  uniformly  ap- 
plicable in  all  wateished  projects  and 
which  might  be  modified  from  time  to 
time  to  confoi  m  with  changes  authorized 
for  Federal  assistance  in  other  programs 
or  to  meet  changing  national  needs. 

Section  104  would  provide  authority  to 
the  Secretary  comparable  to  that  pre- 
viously given  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958.  as 
amended,  to  a.ssist  local  organizations  in 
developing  municipal  and  industrial 
water  supply  for  future  use. 

Section  105  would  delete  certain  ob- 
solete language  and  would  clarify  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  to  provide  engi- 
neering services  for  municipal  and  indus- 
trial water  supply  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

Section  106  would  specifically  provide 
that  amendments  included  in  sections 
103  and  104  and  all  subsequent  amend- 
ments to  section  4  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act  are 
made  equally  applicable  to  the  11  water- 
sheds authorized  under  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1944. 

TITLE  II  -ACRICrLTITHAL  THADE  DEVELOPMENT 

The  provisions  of  title  II  relate  to 
long-term  supply  contracts  through  dol- 
lar credit  expoi  t  sales  under  title  IV  of 
Public  Law  480  and  also  to  the  nonprofit 
school  lunch  programs  carried  out  over- 
seas through  the  charitable  organiza- 
tions and  intergovernmental  agencies 
like  UNICEP\ 

In  the  title  IV.  Public  Law  480,  long- 
term  dollar  credit  sales,  one  of  the  most 
significant  amendments  is  to  authorize 
agreements  with  the  private  trade  in  ad- 
dition to  those  v.hich  had  previously  been 
authorized  with  the  governments  of 
friendly  nations. 

The  ptirpose  is  to  stimulate  the  sale  of 
surplus  agricu  tural  commodities  for 
dollars  through  long-term  supply  agree- 
ments and  though  the  extension  of 
credit  fur  the  purcliase  of  the.se  com- 
modities, so  tha:  these  auiirultural  com- 
modities will  as.'ist  in  the  development  of 
the  economies  o  friendly  nations,  and  to 
maximize  our  US.  dollar  trade. 


The  Secretary  of  A:-iicuiture  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  sales  agreements 
with  foreign  and  U.S.  private  trade  firms 
and  institutions.  The  agreements  with 
the  private  trade  also  must  provide  for 
the  furnishing  of  such  security  as  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary  to  pro- 
vide reasonable  and  adequate  assur- 
ance of  payment  of  the  amount  due  for 
commodities  sold  under  the  agreement. 
The  use  of  financial  institutions  act- 
ing in  behalf  of  friendly  nations  would 
be  authorized  in  addition  to  the  previous 
authority  to  enter  into  agreements  di- 
rectly with  the  government  agencies  of 
friendly  countries. 

The  payment  provisions  are  al.so  modi- 
fied to  permit  scheduling  payments  in 
rea.sonable,  rather  than  approximately 
equal,  annual  amounts  and  the  date  for 
beginning  annual  payments  may  be  de- 
ferred for  not  more  than  2  years  after 
the  last  delivery  in  each  calendar  year. 
A  change  was  also  adopted  in  the  pro- 
vision relating  to  participation  by  other 
friendly  and  historic  supplying  nations 
in  the  supply  and  assistance  propram» 
authorized  under  title  IV  Existing  leeis- 
lation  required  the  Secretary  of  Aericul- 
ture  to  endeavor  to  reach  agreements 
with  other  exporting  nations,  whereas 
the  amendment  makes  this  authoriza- 
tion discretionary  with  the  Secretary. 
Title  IV  is  also  amended  so  as  to  make 
applicable  the  policies  of  utilizing  private 
trade  channels  and  emphasizing  market 
development,  as  in  the  case  of  foreign 
currency  sales. 

Sections  202  through  205  relate  to  the 
nonprofit  school  lunch  programs  which 
are  also  often  referred  to  as  '  .school  feed- 
ing programs'  or  'child  feeding  pro- 
grams." The  basic  authorities  in  sec- 
tion 416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended  by  the  provisions  in  section 
302  of  Public  Law  480  and  supplemented 
by  other  related  statutes,  are  amended 
in  this  bill  in  accordance  with  the  House 
provisions. 

In  addition  to  the  authority  for  dona- 
tion of  commodities  from  the  stocks  of 
CCC  and  the  purchases  made  pursuant 
to  specific  statutory  authorizations,  do- 
nations are  sp>ecifically  authorized  for 
u.se  in  nonprofit  school  lunch  programs 
outside  the  United  States  as  well  as  as- 
sistance of  needy  persons. 

The  Hou.se  provision  in  section  205  has 
been  clarified  to  cover  specifically  the 
three  statutes  being  amended  in  section 
202  through  204.  This  section  as  it 
passed  the  House  and  has  been  clarified 
by  the  conference  committee  provides 
that  the  Secretary  shall  receive  assur- 
ances satisfactory  to  him  tlint.  in.^^far 
as  practicable,  there  will  be  student  par- 
ticipation in  the  financing  of  these  school 
feeding  programs  outside  the  UTnit.ed 
States  on  a  basis  of  ability  to  pay.  In 
addition  to  clarifying  the  availability  of 
commodities  for  these  programs,  it  is 
provided  that  the  programs  shall  be 
undertaken  with  the  understanding  that 
commodities  will  be  available  for  them 
only  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
these  authorizing  statutes,  and  the  usual 
jiriorities  as  established  in  the  provisions 
of  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  with  respect  to  com- 
modities made  available  under  section 
416. 


THE  1963  lECD  CEAIN  PBGGRAM 

For  the  1963  crop  of  com.  grain  stir- 
ghum.  and  barley,  producers  can  partici- 
pate voluntarily  by  reducing  their  1959- 
60  base  acreage  of  those  three  crops  by  a 
minimum  of  20  percent  and  up  to  50  per- 
cent. Up  to  25  acres  may  be  diverted  on 
any  farm  notwithstanding  the  maximum 
diversion  rate  of  50  percent.  Partici- 
pating producers  will  be  eligible  for  price 
support  on  corn  at  $1.20  per  bushel,  to  be 
provided  through  a  price  support  loan  at 
a  national  average  rate  of  $1.02.  and  pay- 
ment in  kind  of  18  cents  per  bushel  from 
CCC  stocks.  Participating  producers 
will  also  receive  diversion  payments  com- 
puted at  50  percent  of  the  value — at  the 
price  support  level — of  normal  pro- 
duction on  the  diverted  aci^age. 

No  price  support  will  be  available  to 
nonparticipants.  The  Commodity  Cred- 
it Corporation  will  assist  producers  in 
m.arketing  their  payment  -in-kind  certifi- 
cates. Feed  grains  provided  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  cer- 
tificates shall  be  valued  at  not  less  than 
the  support  price  minus  the  18  cents 
payment  in  kind. 

Unlike  the  J 962  program,  barley  will  be 
included  in  the  corn  and  sorghum  pro- 
gram. Al.so.  the  provisions  for  produ.-- 
tion  crops  such  as  se.same  and  safllower 
on  diverted  acres  are  nearly  identical 
w  ith  the  1962  provisions,  and  include  au- 
thority for  the  Secretary  to  make  partial 
diversion  payments  on  such  acreage. 

This  program  will  enable  the  Secretary 
to  continue  the  improvement  in  farm 
income  begun  last  year,  to  reduce  the 
carryover  of  feed  grains  for  the  third 
successive  year,  and  to  continue  to  sta- 
bilize the  livestock  economy  through  a 
.sound  feed  grain  program. 

THE    1963    WHEAT   PROGRAM 

Farmers  have  already  approved  mar- 
keting quotas  for  the  1963  crop  of  wheat, 
and  are  planting  or  preparing  to  plant 
an  acerage  based  upon  the  55  million 
acre  national  allotment.  The  confer- 
ence report  requires  no  cliange  from  that 
procedure  by  farmers.  It  does  provide, 
however,  a  voluntary  diversion  program 
for  1963  crop  wheat  similar  to  the  1962 
program  and  to  the  1963  feed  grain  pro- 
gram. Producers  would  be  ehgible  for 
price  support  at  $1.52  per  bushel,  if  they 
do  not  exceed  their  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment based  upon  the  55  million  acre  na- 
tional allotment.  Producers  would  also 
be  able  to  voluntarily  participate  in  an 
acreage  diversion  program  for  the  1963 
crop  of  wheat,  and  if  they  divert  at  least 
20  percent  of  their  wheat  allotment  or 
in  the  case  of  small  farms  of  less  than 
15  acres  of  their  average  plantings  of 
wheat  for  :959,  1960,  and  1961.  to  con- 
servation uses,  would  be  eligible  for  di- 
version payment  equal  to  50  percent  of 
the  value  cf  nonnal  production  on  the 
diverted  acreage,  and  for  payment  in 
kind  at  a  rate  of  18  cents  per  bushel  on 
the  normal  production  of  the  acreage  de- 
voted to  wheat.  Therefore,  producers 
who  participate  in  this  special  program 
would  rece.ve  price  sappoit  at  $2  per 
bushel,  through  the  combination  of  the 
loan  and  the  payment-m-kind  programs. 
The  maximum  divei-sion  on  any  farm 
would  be  either  50  percent  of  the  allot- 
ment or  in  case  of  small  faim?-  up  to  10 
acres. 
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Provisions  relaling  to  the  production 
of  crops  such  as  safflower  and  sesame 
would  be  essentially  the  same  as  for  feed 
grains. 

THE      1964      FEFD      GRAIN'       PR(K.RAM 

Both  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  approved  a  change  in 
the  price  support  authority  for  corn  be- 
ginning with  the  1964  crop.  The  House 
bill  provided  price  support  at  80  percent 
of  the  3-year  averape  marker,  price.  The 
Senate  bill  provided  price  support  from 
0  to  90  percent  of  parity  at  such  level  as 
would  not  add  to  CCC  stocks  of  corn. 

The  conference  report  requires  that, 
beginning  with  thr  1964  crop,  corn  price 
supports  would  be  bet'.\i  on  .VJ  aiid  90 
percent  of  parity  a:  such  a  \v\v\  a.s  the 
Secretary  determines  would  not  add  to 
CCC  stocks  of  corn.  Price  supports  for 
other  feed  grains  would  be  related  to 
corn. 

THF.      Um;4      wheat      PROGRAM 

Congress  has  studied  the  wheat  prob- 
lem for  many  years  and  has  taken  cor- 
rective action  several  times  within  the 
last  few  years  only  to  see  it  fail  for  one 
reason  or  another.  The  wheat  market- 
ing certificate  program  would  provide  a 
permanent  program  of  lons-ran£,'e  bene- 
fit to  wheat  jnoducers,  to  the  public,  and 
the  grain  industiy.  It  would  put  an  end 
to  the  uncertainty  the  wheat  farmers 
have  been  faced  with  each  year. 

There  ai-e  two  i«-incipal  features  of  the 
permanent  wheat  provisions  of  the  con- 
ference report.  The  first  would  elimi- 
nate the  .55  million  acre  national  allot- 
ment and  would  authori/;e  the  Secretai  v 
to  estimate  the  total  requirements  for 
wheat  ill  the  coming  year  and  to  an- 
r.ounce  a:;  acreage  allotment  large 
enough  to  meet  those  requirements. 
This  is  what  we  have  been  doing  for 
year,>  in  the  tobacco  program,  the  cot- 
ton pros^ram.  and  the  rice  program.  It 
can  be  done  just  as  succe.ssfully  for 
wheat.  Producers  would  qualify  for  di- 
version payments  for  2  years  on  an  acre- 
age equal  to  the  difference  between  their 
new  allotment  under  the  bill  and  their 
wheat  allotment  in  1961.  This  would 
support  farm  income  and  prevent  those 
acreages  from  being  turned  to  ofher 
crops. 

The    other    principal    factor    of    the 
wheat  program  is  a  chanse  in  the  price 
support  system.    A  marketing  certificate 
program  which  would  a.ssure  producers 
of  price  supports  between  65  and  90  per- 
cent of  parity  for  their  share  of  wheat 
used  for  food  and  for  a  large  portion  of 
the  exports  would  be  substituted  for  the 
present  price  support  system.    The  main 
advantages  of  the  marketm.;  certificate 
pro-ram    are    that    it    provides    greater 
flexibility  for  farmers  to  produce  wheat 
as  a  feed  srain  if  they  want  to,  and  that 
it  limits  higher  price  support  level  for 
wheat   to   a   stated  number  of   bushels. 
The  certificates  provide  a  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  wheat  for  food  and 
export  to  be  supported  between  65  and 
90  percent  of  parity  and  wheat  for  feed. 
This  chanue  in  the  price  support  sys- 
tem   for    wheat    is    not    somethmu    new 
that  the  Congress  is  being  asked  to  con- 
sider.    A  marketing  certificate  proaram 
called  the  domestic  parity  program  was 
approved  by  Congress  but  vetoed  by  the 
President    in    1956.      Similar    proposals 
were  considered  by  the  Congress  as  far 


back  i.s  the  early  1930"s.  There  is  broad 
agreement  that  the  certificate  program 
for  \U  eat  is  a  real  improvement  over  the 
present  price  support  system  both  for 
farmers  and  the  Government.  No  sub- 
stantial objections  to  the  certificate  pro- 
gram have  been  raised  before  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  of  the  House. 

There  are  other  important  provisions 
:n  the  permanent  wheat  program: 

First.  The  15-acre  exemption  under 
which  any  farmer  could  grow  15  acres  of 
wheat  would  be  terminated  permanent- 
ly. Producers  who  have  built  up  an 
acreage  history  under  this  provision, 
however,  would  be  credited  with  their 
3 -year  average  acreage. 

Second.  Producers  with  15  acres  or  less 
could  also  decide  whether  they  wanted 
to  be  subjected  to  the  program  or  exempt 
from  it.  ancj  if  they  decided  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  program  could  divert  as  much 
as  their  entire  acreage  for  payment. 

Third.  Certain  crops  not  in  surplus 
supply  .such  as  safflower.  sesame,  and 
other  minor  crops,  could  be  produced  on 
diverted  acreage  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary,  and  partial  diversion  pay- 
ments could  be  made. 

Fourth.  If  more  than  one-third  of  the 
producers  voting  in  the  referendum  op- 
posed Che  program,  price  support  would 
be  provided  at  50  percent  of  parity  to 
cooperators. 

The  Secretai-y  has  assured  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  that  if  this  proposed 
program  had  been  put  in  effect  in  1963. 
he  would  have  expected  to  issue  market- 
ing certificates  in  the  amount  of  approx- 
imately 925  million  bushels,  and  would 
have  provided  price  support  at  approx- 
imately $2  per  bushel  on  that  amount  of 
wheat.  Determinations  of  the  percen- 
tage of  the  crop  to  be  supported  in  the 
range  of  65  to  90  percent  of  parity  in 
later  years  would  be  based  primarily  on 
farm  income  objectives.  i.-,  - 

The  bill  provides  also  that  the  Secre- 
tary nay  increase  the  allotment  for  any 
type  cf  wheat  which  would  otherwise  be 
in  short  supply.  This  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  gear  the  supply  of  different  kinds 
of  wheat  to  the  market  demand  for  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  wheat. 

Authority  it  provided  also  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  permit  wheat  to  be  produced 
on  feed  grain  acreages  to  such  extent  and 
under  such  conditions  as  will  not  im- 
pair the  operation  of  the  wheat  program. 
It  is  understood  that  this  authority  would 
not  be  used  except  in  the  case  when  an 
acreage  diversion  program  for  feed  grains 
was  in  etlect. 

Adequate  authority  is  provided  in  the 
bill  for  The  Secretary  to  administer  the 
wheat  n.arketing  certificate  program  in 
a  manner  agreeable  both  to  wheat  pro- 
ducers and  the  wheat  and  flour  industi-y. 
Authority  is  provided  also  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  an  orderly  transition 
from  the  1963  wheat  program  to  the 
1964  iJiogram  in  a  manner  which  will 
avoid  both  windfall  profits  and  unex- 
pected losses  which  might  otherwise  oc- 
cur. It  is  important  this  program  is  be- 
ing enacted  a  year  in  advance  of  its 
effectivi'  date,  so  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  an  opportunity  to  work 
out  proper  regulations,  to  consult  with 
all  parties  concerned,  and  to  announce 
the  provisions  for  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram well  in  advance. 


TITLE     IV — FARMERS     HOME     ADMINI.STH.^TION 

The  bill  makes  the  following  changes 
in  the  lending  authorities  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration: 

First.  Adds  "recreational  uses  and 
facilities"  to  the  purposes  for  which  real 
estate  loans  may  be  made  or  in.sured  to 
the  owner-operators  of  not  larger  than 
family  farms. 

Second.  Adds  "shifts  in  land  use  in- 
cluding the  development  of  recreational 
facilities"  to  the  purposes  for  which 
loans  may  be  made  or  insured  to  asso- 
ciations serving  farmers  and  other  rural 
residents, 

Third.  Adds    "recreational    uses    and 
facilities"    to    the    purposes    for    which, 
operating   loans   may   be   made   to  the 
operator  of  not  larger  than  family  farms. 

Fourth.  Adds  a  definition  of  farmers 
to  include  persons  engaged  in  fish  farm- 
ing among  farmers  eligible  for  loans,  and 

Fifth.  Increases  from  10  to  25  million 
the  aggregate  of  the  real  estate  loans 
which  the  Secretary  may  make  out  of 
the  insurance  fund  to  be  .sold  and  in- 
sured, which  are  on  hand  and  not  dis- 
posed of  at  any  one  time. 


THE  AMERICAN  PATENT  SYSTEM 
PROVIDES  A  STIMULUS  FOR  IN- 
DIVIDUAL INVENTORS  TO  SECURE 
COMMERCIAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
NEW  IDEAS  THROUGH  MODERN 
INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  .s^entlc- 
man  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Roudfbu-chI.  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee.  I  have  a  great  interest  in  all 
Government  endeavors  which  contribute 
to  America's  continued  preeminence  in 
swence  and  technology.  They  are  a  vital 
concern  to  our  committee.  While  the 
Federal  Government  has  undertaken 
many  programs  to  promote  research  and 
development  activities,  probably  its  most 
significant  contribution  over  the  years 
stems  from  the  incentives  provided  by 
the  patent  system.  We  are  fortunate 
that  our  Founding  Fathers  made  specific 
provision  in  the  Constitution  itself  that— 
The  Congress  shall  have  the  Power  to 
Promote  the  Progress  of  Science  and  Useful 
Arts  by  Securing  for  a  Limited  Time  to  Au- 
thors and  Inventors  the  Exclusive  Rights  to 
their  Respective  Writings  and  Discoveries. 

The  many  measures  which  have  been 
proposed  to  alter  the  patent  system 
impel  me  to  review  carefully  every  as- 
pect of  its  contribution  to  Americas 
progress  in  the  fields  of  science  and 
technology.  As  a  Member  of  this  body, 
I  have  a  responsibility  to  share  my  find- 
ings with  my  colleagues.  On  June  25 
of  this  year  I  reviewed  the  stimulus  the 
American  patent  system  provides  for 
team  research  efforts  in  modern  indus- 
trial organizations.  Complex  new  de- 
velopments require  the  combined  efforts 
of  many  people,  as  well  as  costly  equip- 
ment, which  necessarily  accounts  for  the 
increasing  number  of  patents  granted 
to  the  employees  of  American  industrial 
firms  supporting  research  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  however,  it  is  important 
that  we  recognize  the  role  of  th.e   \\\- 
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dividual  inventor  who  while  working 
alone  continues  to  make  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  wealth  and  security 
cf  our  society.  In  my  remarks  on  March 
5  of  this  year.  I  reviewed  some  aspects 
of  the  stimulus  the  patent  system  pro- 
vides gifted  individuals.  Of  neccs.sity 
the  commercial  development  of  inven- 
tions which  may  have  pervasive  effects 
on  our  people  requires  the  supp>ort  of 
modern  corporate  enterprises.  My  pur- 
pose today  is  to  show  that  the  patent 
system  not  only  provides  a  stimulus  for 
invention,  but  it  enables  an  inventor  to 
seek  financial,  commercial,  and  indus- 
trial resources  to  make  his  dream  a 
reality  for  the  benefit  of  everyone. 

A  study  entitled,  "The  Sources  of 
Invention,"  by  Prof.  John  Jewkes,  a 
distinguished  British  economist,  was 
published  in  1S58.  It  shows  that  the 
genius  for  invention  is  still  an  individual 
quality,  and  it  recounts  the  trials  and 
tiibulations  of  many  inventors.  Their 
ultimate  success  has  resulted  in  the  de- 
velopment of  new  products  and  processes 
that  have  benefited  all  of  us.  In  addi- 
tion, in  every  case  patent  protection  fur- 
nished the  .sole  means  whereby  an  inven- 
tion could  be  developed  into  a  commer- 
cial product  which  in  many  instances 
provided  the  ba?is  for  establishing  a  new- 
firm. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  protection  granted 
an  inventor  for  a  limited  period  in  cx- 
*  change  for  a  complete  description  of  his 
invention  is  rcsiKjnsible  for  much  of  our 
present-day  progress.  Professor  Jewkes 
stated : 

Every  Inventor  however  original  he  may 
nppear  to  have  been.  Is  laying  briclts  upon  a 
building  which  ha£  long  been  In  the  course 
of  construction  from  innumerable  and  un- 
known hands. 

Professor  Jewkes  provides  the  answer 
for  the  question  so  frequently  p>osed.  "Is 
the  individual  inventor  disappearing?" 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  quote  directly 
from  his  text.    He  states: 

The  evidence  of  the  continued  survival  of 
the  Individual  ln\entor  Is  slnjply  that  many 
men  who  have  Ihed  In  this  century — num- 
bers of  whom  are  still,  or  were  until  recent- 
ly, alive — fall  Into  this  category  and  by  their 
genius  have  added  enormously  to  the  stock 
of  useful   ideas  and  to  standards  of  living. 

Subsequently  he  lists  but  a  few  of  the 
names  of  great  inventors  whose  inven- 
tions are  widely  used  in  our  modern 
society. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Professor  Jewkes*  list  is 
necessarily  only  representative  of  the 
contributions  of  modern,  indei>endent 
inventors;  however.  I  wish  to  insert  this 
list  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 

H  Anschultz-K.^empfe.  gyrocompass:  E. 
Armstrong,  radio:  L.  H.  Baekeland,  bakelite; 
F.  O.  Banting,  Insulin:  W.  B.  Barnes,  auto- 
mobile overdrive;  L.  Biro,  ballpoint  pen;  J. 
E.  Brandenberger.  cellophane:  S.  O.  Brown, 
gyrocompass:  A.  Campbell,  cottonplcker: 
M.  Camras.  magnetic  recording:  C.  Carlson, 
xerography:  W.  H  Carrier,  air  condition- 
ing: W  Chalmers,  jilastlc  glass;  J.  de  la  Cler- 
va,  autoglro:  F.  G.  Cottrell.  electric  precipi- 
tation; S.  W.  Cramer,  air  conditioning:  J. 
Cronlng.  shell  molding:  F.  W.  Davis,  power 
steering;  Carleton  Sills,  chemicals;  P.  Farins- 
worth.  television;  H.  Ferguson,  tractors:  R. 
I'essendcn,  radio;  C  G.  Fink,  chromium  plat- 
ing: A.  Fleming.  p<-nlclllln;  L,  de  Forest,  ra- 
dio: K.  Olllette,  safety  razor;  L.  Godowsky, 
Kodachrome;  J.  H  Hammond.  Jr.,  electron- 
ics;  J.  Harwood,  self-winding  watch;   H    F. 


Hobbs.  automatic  transmissions;  E.  Houdry. 
catalytic  cracking  of  petroleum;  S.  Jung- 
hanrts.  continuous  ca,«tlng;  W.  J.  Kroll,  tl- 
tanlv..Ti;  E.  H  Land,  synthetic  light  polar- 
Iser;  F.  W.  Lanchester,  aeronautics;  E.  O. 
LawTence.  cyclotron:  L.  Mannes,  Koda- 
chrome: G.  Marconi,  radio;  C  Munters,  gas 
refrigeration:  W.  Nlckerson,  safety  razor;  J 
A.  Nleuwland.  neoprene;  W.  Nermann,  hard- 
ening of  liquid  fats;  E.  J.  de  Normanvllle, 
automobile  transmissions;  H.  von  Ohaln.  jet 
engine;  R.  P.  Pescara.  helicopter  and  free 
piston  ga.«  generator;  V.  Poulsen,  magnetic 
recording;  R.  Rossmann.  sulzer  loom;  J.  and 
M.  Rush,  cottonpicker;  P.  M.  Salerni,  auto- 
matic transmissions:  G  J.  Sargent,  chrom- 
ium plating;  F.  Seech,  ballpoint-pen  ink; 
H.  Sinclair,  fluid  flywheel;  ,A.  Steckel,  steel 
rolling  process;  G.  Sundback.  zip  fastener; 
E.  A.  Thompson,  automobile  transmissions: 
S.  A.  Waksman.  streptomycin;  F.  Whittle, 
jet  engine:  K.  Zlegler,  polyethylene. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the  inventions  Pro- 
fessor Jewkes  lists  has  one  conmon  de- 
nominator— the  concept  of  an  individual 
protected  with  a  patent  resulted  in  com- 
mercial development  through  industrial 
corporations.  Time  does  not  permit  a 
discussion  of  each  of  these  notable 
achievements;  however.  I  shall  discu.ss  a 
few  as  examples  of  how  talented  indi- 
viduals responding  to  the  stimulus  of 
the  patent  system  ar'^  pble  to  bring  their 
ideas  to  the  consumer  through  commer- 
cial channels.  It  is  of  particular  signifi- 
cance to  me  that  a  patent  incentive  re- 
sults in  inventions  being  perfected  by 
individuals  whose  main  occupation  is 
often  in  a  field  of  activity  quite  remote 
from  their  invention. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  insert  a  further 
excerpt  from  Professor  Jewkes'  study  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks: 

The  essential  feature  of  innovation  is  that 
the  path  to  It  Is  not  known  beforehand. 
The  less,  therefore,  an  Inventor  Is  precom- 
mitted  In  his  speculations  by  training  and 
tradition,  the  better  the  chance  of  his  escap- 
ing from  the  grooves  of  accepted  thought. 
The  history  of  Invention  provides  many  in- 
stances of  the  advantages,  if  not  of  positive 
Ignorance,  at  least  of  a  mind  not  tcx)  fully 
packed  with  existing  knowledge  or  the  records 
of  past  failures.  The  comparative  novice 
may,  indeed,  plunge  wildly,  wasting  much 
time,  but  his  Initial  lack  of  knowledge  may 
not  be  pure  loss  for  he  may  be  less  deterred 
by  possible  difficulties  and  the  false  steps  of 
the  past.  Inventors  who  have  struggled 
through  to  success  have  often  confessed  that 
"if  they  -had  known  the  dlfflculties  they 
would  never  have  started."  Nearly  all  the 
important  inventions  in  steel  production  in 
the  19th  century  came  from  rank  out- 
siders whose  Ignorance  of  what  could  not  be 
done  was  their  chief  asset.  It  has  been  said 
that  Parnsworth  may  have  benefited  from 
hl.s  lack  of  contact  with  the  outside  scientirtc 
world  and  the  work  being  pursued  In  tele- 
vision elsewliere.  He  tells  the  BX)ry  of  how 
at  one  stage  a  professor  gave  him  four  good 
reasons  why  his  ideas,  subsequently  success- 
ful, could  not  possibly  work.  Shortly  be- 
fore the  Jump  forward  in  solid-sate  pliyslcs 
represented  by  the  discovery  oi:  tlie  tran- 
si.sior.  scientific  authority  was  being  claimed 
for  the  belief  tliat  nothing  more  was  to  be 
known  or  found  in  this  field.  The  first  suc- 
cess in  the  use  of  short-wave  radio  for  long 
range  transmission  was  acliieved  by  sceptics 
who  refused  to  be  deterred  by  the  formal 
proof  of  mathematicians  that  this  was  im- 
possible. C.  F.  Carlson,  the  inventor  of 
xerography,  tells  of  how  his  techrilcal  friends 
iofjked  with  scorn  upon  his  waste  of  time. 
The  first  use  of  the  controllable  pitcli  pro- 
peller evoked  in  Europe  theoreMcal  proofs 
that  such  complicated  mechanisms  had  no 
advantages. 


The  list  of  instances  where  a  fresh  and 
untutored  mind  has  succeeded  when  the 
e.xperts  hav<?  failed,  or  have  not  thought  It 
worth  whlli;!  trying,  could  be  greatly  ex- 
tended. Some  of  them  seem  almost  fantastic 
yet  there  is  good  authority  for  them:  Gil- 
lette, the  Inventor  of  the  safety  razor,  was 
a  traveling  salesman  In  crown  corks  The 
Joint  Inventors  of  Kodachrome  were  musi- 
cians. Eastman,  when  he  revolutionized 
photography,  was  a  bookkeeper  Carlson,  the 
Inventor  of  xerography,  was  a  patent  lawyer. 
Tlie  inventor  of  the  ballpoint  pen  was  at 
various  tlm<!S  sculptor,  painter,  and  Jour- 
nalist. The  automatic  telephone  dialing  sys- 
tem was  Invented  by  an  undertaker.  All  the 
varieties  of  successful  automatic  guns  have 
come  from  individual  inventors  who  were 
civilians.  Two  Swedish  technical  students 
were  responsible  for  the  Invention  of  domes- 
tic gas  refrigeration:  a  20-year-old  Harvard 
student  for  success  in  producing  the  ITrst 
practical  light-polarizing  material.  The  vis- 
cose rayon  industry  was  largely  the  result 
of  the  work  cf  a  consulting  chemist,  a  former 
giassblcwer,  and  a  former  bank  clerk.  An 
American  newspaperman  is  credited  with 
being  the  father  of  the  parking  meter  J.  B 
Dunlop.  the  inventor  of  the  pneumatic  tire. 
was  a  veterinary  surgeon. 

Scientists  and  technologists  trained  in  one 
f.eld  have  olten  been  responsible  for  inven- 
tions in  a  field  relatively  unknown  to  them. 
B.  N.  WaiUs,  an  aircraft  designer,  was  re- 
sponsible for  some  of  the  most  Important 
Innovations  In  l>omb  design  during  the  Sec- 
ond World  V,'ar  although  he  had  little  or  no 
knowledge  cf  that  subject  when  he  first 
turned  his  interest  to  it.  Midgiey  had  been 
trained  as  a  mechanical  engineer,  but  his 
great  achievements  when  with  General 
Motors  were  in  the  chemical  field.  Krilium. 
the  new  soL  conditioner,  was  produced  by 
chemists  who  had  no  knowledge  of  soil 
chemistry  when  they  Joined  Monsanto. 
Pottlnger  hf  d  been  trained  as  an  electrical 
engineer,  yet  revolutionized  hydraijlic  power 
transmission. 

During  tiio  iKSt  war  men  with  very  varying 
backgrounds  were  in  Great  Britain  given  a 
chance  to  devote  themselves  to  new  weapons 
of  war  and  methods  of  operation  and  they 
produced  a  iteady  stream  of  ideas,  many  of 
which  were  highly  successful.  Houdry  was 
an  engineer  but  he  was  responsible  for  the 
first  practicable  method  of  the  catalytic 
cracking  of  i>etroleum.  Goldmark,  an  engi- 
neer In  charge  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System's  color  television  experiments,  in- 
vented the  long-playing  record. 

The  outsider  often  has  less  Inhlbltloiis  In 
challenging  accepted  ideas  and  in  trying  out 
simple  solutions  when  tliose  better  Informed 
are  searchinf!;  for  resvilts  by  more  complex 
and  Kclentlflc  routes.  Long  practice  in  a 
profession  tends  to  form  a  crust  on  the  mind 
(not,  of  cotirse.  without  Its  value  for  many 
purposes)  which  results  In  things  being 
taken  for  granted,  in  assumptions  becoming 
deeply  embedded,  In  simple  questions  being 
asked  the  most  rarely.  The  growth  of  scien- 
tific specialisms  may  prove  obstrvictlve  to 
innovation  In  two  ways.  First,  specialist 
groups  come  to  accept  traditional  interpreta- 
tions of  events  difficult  to  break  do\»  n  except 
by  thje  sceptical  outsider  'vho  does  not  share 
tlie  group  loyalties.  Second,  the  groups  tend 
to  l>ecome  insiilated  from  one  another.  For 
tlie  specialists  in  one  group,  recogniiiing  how 
much  there  Ut  to  learn  in  their  own  corner, 
become  reluctant  to  advance  views  outside 
their  ovn  immediate  range  of  knowledge. 

Even  where  the  individual  Is  well  informed 
of  what  is  being  done  elsewhere,  he  may 
deliberately  devote  himself  to  unorthodox 
Ideas,  recognii^lng  that  his  chance  of  making 
a  mark  is  much  less  if  he  sets  out  to  compete 
witli  larger  organization  In  producing  more 
Improvements.  The  search  for  real  origi- 
nality, C'f  course,  reduces  the  chance  of  suc- 
cess, but  the  successes  will  be  bigger  wliea 
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they  come.  Carlsi^n  in  inventing  xerography 
purposely  steered  away  from  arivrhnig  re- 
sembhng  photography  or  other  known  chemi- 
cal processes  because  he  felt  that  this  ground 
had  already  been  fully  explored  by  Eastman 
Kodak  and  other  big  companies  in  the  field 
E.  W.  Davis,  who  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  ultim.ate  success  of  the  use  of  ta- 
conite  in  providing  supplies  of  iron  ore. 
turned  in  this  direction  because  it  was 
known  that  the  iron  ore  firms  were  exploring 
the  conventional  sources  for  ore.  Earl 
Thompson  invented  synchromesh  when  the 
gear  companies  were  all  searching  for  easy 
change  devices  but  trying  free  wheels,  con- 
stant mesh  gears  etc..  all  of  which  were  far 
less  effective 

Indeed,  nothing  Is  more  characteristic  of 
the  individual  inventor  than  this  disposition 
to  fold  his  tent  and  quietly  steal  away  to 
other  territory  wlien  large-scale  organized 
research  comes  Into  his  field. 

Mr.  Spfakei-.  Professor  Jewkes  refers 
to  the  contributions  of  Eugene  J.  Hou- 
dry.  who  died  on  July  18  of  this  year. 
He  was  the  inventor  of  one  of  the  most 
important  catalytic  cracking  processes 
for  producing  gasoUne.  More  than  100 
patents  had  been  issued  to  him.  and  the 
most  recent  was  granted  a  moiith  before 
his  death,  involvin:?  a  process  to  reduce 
air  ix)llution  attributed  to  automobile 
exhaust  fumes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  patent  make.>  it  po.ssiole 
for  an  independent  inventor  to  secure 
the  financial  support  which  would  other- 
wise be  denied  him  to  develop  fully  his 
contribution  to  our  society. 

A  great  American,  Lewis  L.  Strauss, 
who  served  as  a  member  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  under  both  Pre.-^i- 
dents  Truman  and  Eisenhower,  and  who 
was  closely  associated  with  leading  per- 
sonalities in  science  and  industry,  is  the 
author  of  a  fascinating  book.  "Men  and 
Decisions."  He  desciibed  in  some  de- 
tail the  experiences  of  the  two  young 
musicians  Professor  Jewkes  stated  were 
the  joint  inventors  of  Kodachromc. 
They  are  Leopold  Godowsky  and  Leo- 
pold Mannes. 

Mf  Speaker.  I  wish  to  in.sert  an  ex- 
cerpt fiom  Lewis  Strauss'  "Men  and  De- 
cision.s  ■  which  refers  to  this  develop- 
m>  nt  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 

In  1922.  Everett  Somers.  who  as  an  Army 
sergeant  had  been  assigned  to  our  ofHce  in 
France,  introduced  two  young  musicians, 
Leopold  Mannes  and  Leopold  Godowsky! 
They  were  in  their  teens  when  as  the  result 
of  a  mutual  interest  in  photography  they 
conceived  a  method  of  making  photographs 
In  color  with  one  exposure  on  a  single  film 
or  plate  using  an  ordinary  camera.  The 
process  seemed  uncomplicated  enough  for 
amateur  use.  I  was  persuaded  to  go  to  the 
laboratory  of  Mannes  and  Godowsky,  which 
was  the  kitchen  in  an  apartment,  and  there 
with  a  Brownie  box  camera  I  w:.3  permitted 
to  photograph  some  strips  of  colored  crepe 
paper  fastened  to  the  wall  with  thumbtacks. 
The  plate  was  then  developed,  and  there,  to 
my  astonishment  and  admiration,  the  pri- 
mnry  colors,  though  muddy,  unquestionably 
had  been  reproduced. 

Convinced,  I  arranged  the  necessary  money 
to  pay  for  patent  applications  and  attorney 
fees  and  to  rent  and  staff  a  small  labora- 
tory. The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  cooperated 
by  furnishing  required  sensitizers,  dyes,  and 
other  material,  but  brushed  the  process  it- 
self aside  as  of  no  practical  Interest.  Some 
years  later  the  results  were  so  outstanding 
that  I  decided  to  go  over  the  head  of  the 
officers  with  whom  we  had  been  dealing  un- 
successfully and  traveled  to  Rochester  with 
Sir  William  Wiseman,  one  of  my  associates, 


to  show  examples  of  the  results  which  had 
been  achieved  to  George  Eastman  himself. 
The  upshot  of  that  and  subsequent  meetings 
with  Mr.  Eastman  and  his  director  of  re- 
search, Dr.  Kenneth  Meos,  was  an  agreement 
which  resulted  in  marketing  the  product 
called  Kodachrome.  Annually  it  earns  many 
millions  for  the  Kodak  Co.  and  until  the 
patents  finally  expired  in  1952  was  highly 
profitable  to  the  young  Inventors  and  to  all 
concerned.  Color  photography  has  become i 
part  of  our  daily  living,  and  it  is  hard  to 
recall  that  the  days  of  black  and  white  were 
only  26  years  ago.  ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  reviewing  the  role  of 
the  patent  system  in  my  remarks  on 
March  5  of  this  year  on  the  incentive 
offered  by  the  pa.jnt  system  to  individual 
inventors,  I  discussed  the  accomplish- 
ments of  another  inventor.  Edwin  H. 
Land,  who  founded  the  Pokii^d  Co. 
Once  again  Mr.  Strauss  throWls  addi- 
tional light  on  the  developments  of  this 
gifted  and  talented  young  American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  insert  a  further 
excerpt  from  "Men  and  Decisions"  re- 
viewing the  accomplishments  of  Mr. 
Land  in  many  diverse  fields  at  this  point 
m  my  remarks: 

Another  decision  was  to  back  a  young  in- 
ventor, Edwin  H.  Land,  who  was  introduced 
to  me  .some  20  years  ago  by  his  camp  coun- 
selor, Julius  Silver.  Land  had  made  a  radical 
discovery.  He  had  found  that  he  could  in- 
corporate certain  crystals  of  microscopic  size 
m  a  tr\nsparent  plastic  medium  and  could 
alter  the  random  arrangement  of  the  crys- 
tals so  that  they  were  all  parallel.  One 
result  was  that  the  transparent  plastic  would 
then  transmit  light  waves  in  one  plane  only. 
Light  so  transmitted  is  "polarized.  '  Light 
vibrating  in  any  other  plane  would  be 
blocked  In  varying  degree,  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  axes  of  the  crystals  was  shut  out 
almost  completely.  This  property  had  been 
observed  In  nature  in  a  substance,  familiar 
to  first -year  physics  students,  as  a  Nicol 
prism.  Such  prisms  were  not  plentiful 
enough  or  large  enough  to  be  adaptable  to 
Mr.  Land's  aim.  which  was  to  employ  the 
effect  for  eliminating  the  hazard  of  head- 
light glare  in  night  motoring.  He  had  made 
enough  of  his  llght-polarlzing  product  to 
demonstrate  it  convincingly.  He  called  it 
Polaroid. 

The  v/orth  of  this  idea  and  the  true  genius 
of  Land  impressed  me  at  once,  a  fact  of 
which  I  am  proud. 

After  he  had  been  provided  with  the  nec- 
essary capital  and  a  company  organized,  a 
long  period  of  struggle  ensued. 

During  World  War  II,  when  at  the  outset, 
antiaircraft  ammunition  was  in  critically 
short  supply,  yet  gun  crews  had  to  be  trained. 
Land  de'veloped  a  device  in  which  the  gunner 
firing  an  antiaircraft  gun  at  life-size,  three- 
dimensional  motion  pictures  of  planes,  heard 
his  gun.  felt  It  vibrate,  saw  the  stream  of 
tracer  projectiles  leave  Its  muzzle  and  travel 
on  the  way  toward  the  moving  targets.  Hits 
and  ml-sses  were  automatically  scored,  and 
no  ammunition  at  all  was  consumed.  The 
effect  was  achieved  by  an  ingenious  applica- 
tion of  optical  principles. 

Land  has  many  inventions  to  his  credit. 
Quinine,  an  absolutely  essential  drug  dur- 
ing the  war,  its  molecular  structure  so  com- 
plex that  It  has  never  been  artificially  pro- 
duced, was  successfully  synthesized  in  his 
laboratories.  Other  useful  items,  some  of 
them  of  a  classified  character,  were  also  con- 
ceived and  quickly  produced  by  him.  He 
is  best  known,  perhaps,  for  the  Polaroid 
Land  camera,  which  made  the  dream  of  in- 
stantaneous finished  photographs  come 
true. 

From  long  experience  with  the  prob- 
lems of  young  inventors,  Mr.  Strauss 
derived  a  personal  and  keen  apprecia- 


tion of  the  stimulus  our  patent  system 
pi'ovides. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946  estab- 
lished a  complete  Government  monop- 
oly in  this  new  and  basic  scientific  area. 
The  Eisenhower  administration  and  the 
83d  Congress  are  responsible  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  which  re- 
flects the  views  Mr.  Strauss  supported 
as  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commissio'-   with  respect  to  patents. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Strauss 
stated  and  I  quote  from  "Men  and  De- 
i  i.sions": 

The  paramount  objective  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commi&slon  remained  as  it  had 
been:  to  make  the  maximum  contribution 
to  the  common  defense  and  security  by  con- 
tinuing to  develop  and  manufacture  atomic 
weapons.  Tlie  amended  law.  however, 
placed  additional  emphasis  on  the  develop- 
ment of  peaceful  applications  of  atomic 
energy  and  generally  provided  the  Commis- 
sion with  the  workable  authority  It  had 
requested.  The  Commission's  research  ac- 
tivities would  encourage  medical,  agricul- 
tural, and  Industrial  applications,  while  In- 
ventions and  discoveries  In  such  fields  by 
private  persons  might  thereafter  benefit 
their  Inventors  under  our  patent  system. 
This  was  a  most  Important  Improvement 
In  the  Immediately  preceding  years,  our 
patent  system  had  begun  to  come  under 
increasing  attack.  During  45  years  In  busi- 
ness and  Government,  it  has  been  my  ob- 
servation that  our  living  standards  and 
military  strength  owe  far  more  than  gen- 
erally is  realized  to  the  Incentive  which  the 
patent  system  has  afforded.  It  will  be  a 
sad  day  for  the  United  Slates  if  the  efforts 
to  abolish  or  cripple  the  patent  system  ever 
succeed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  Mr.  Strauss'  statement,  and  may  I 
remind  my  colleagues  that  the  45  years 
of  experience  in  business  and  govern- 
ment to  which  he  refers  include  a  period 
when,  as  Secretai-y  of  Commerce,  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents  was  under  his 
immediate  supervision. 

A  number  of  studies  have  been  pre- 
pared by  independent  consultants  for  the 
Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Trademarks, 
and  Copyrights  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  Mr.  C.  D.  Tuska  was  the 
author  of  study  No.  28  Senator  O'Ma- 
honey,  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, in  its  foreword  stated  and  I  quote : 

Mr.  Tuska.  by  virtue  of  his  long  experience 
as  director  of  patent  operations  for  the  RCA 
Laboratories,  his  active  participation  In  pat- 
ent affairs,  and  his  authorship  of  numerous 
treatises  and  articles  dealing  with  patents, 
is  eminently  qualified  to  make  the  study 
here  presented. 

Mr.  Tuska's  study  is  necessarily  based 
on  a  sampling  of  patents.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  describe  the  specific  methods 
he  pursued  in  connection  with  this  study. 
However,  it  reveals  data  of  sufficient  in- 
terest that  I  wish  to  insert  significant 
excerpts  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 

In  the  majority  of  cases  it  seems  clear  that 
we  are  considering  the  inventions  of  Inde- 
pendent inventors.  Some  of  these  Indepen- 
dent patentees  licensed  manufacturers  of 
substantial  size.  For  example  Joseph  Becker 
licensed  the  Koppers  Co.,  case  No.  9;  Prof. 
Paul  Karrer  licensed  Hoffman-La  Roche,  Inc.. 
case  No.  18;  Prof.  Arthur  C.  Ruge  and  his 
associate  licensed  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  case  No.  29;  Prof.  Arthiu-  C.  Cope 
licensed  Sharp  &  Dohme,  Ci«e  No.  46. 
Henri  and  Camille  Dreyfus  licensed  the 
predecessor  of  Celanese  Corp.  of  America, 
case  No.  82. 
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These  licensees  either  offered  the  devices 
of  the  Inventions  for  sale  or  put  the  Inven- 
tions into  industrial  use.  The  extent  of  the 
use  may  be  determined  by  calculating  the 
yearly  business:  the  returns  to  the  patentee 
are  given  In  the  royalty  payments.  (See 
"Statistical  Summary.")  Thus  one  may  ac- 
tually measiu-e  m  terms  of  dollars  the  Im- 
mediate benefits  to  the  public,  to  the  paten- 
tee or  licensee. 

Some  of  the  patentees  established  their 
own  business  to  market  the  invention  or  to 
license  its  manufacture,  sale,  and  use.  Ex- 
amples are  found  In  Carl  W.  Cherry's  im- 
proved rivet,  case  No.  1;  Finn  H.  Magnus' 
plastic  harmonicas,  case  No.  3:  Herbert  C. 
Johnson's  juice  extractor,  case  No,  6;  Da- 
mlano  Arras'  Improved  ho!>e  clamp,  case  No. 
7;  Walter  E.  Claus'  motorized  rotary  soil 
tiller,  case  No.  10;  and  Albert  T.  Mathews' 
ventilated  awning,  case  No.  24.  Other  ex- 
amples are  recited  In  the  case  notes. 

One  way  to  examine  the  total  Impact  of 
the  80-odd  examples  of  Invention  Is  to  exam- 
ine the  reported  fixed  and  percentage  royalty 
puj-ments.  The  reported  grand  total  is  in 
excess  of  $10,334,000.  Of  this  amount  »3.- 
629,000  represents  fixed  payments  and  $6,- 
705.000  the  percentage  p.ij-ment.  These  fig- 
ures are  le.ss  than  the  ultimate  totals  be- 
cause, first,  no  figures  were  reported  In  at 
least  18  cases;  second,  no  case  appeared  to 
Include  total  payments  extending  over  the 
life  or  lives  of  the  patents:  third,  many  of 
the  cases  involved  alleged  tax  deficits,  or 
claims  for  tax  refunds  lor  periods  of  1  to  3 
years;  and.  fourth,  many  of  the  notes  will 
show  that  the  patentee  entered  into  agree- 
ments for  minimum  payments  that  were 
probably  made  tiut  were  not  necessarily  in- 
volved. In  the  tax  accounting  period 

Where  the  figures  Include  the  royalty  rate 
ns  a  percentage  of  sales  and  the  royalty  pay- 
ments over  a  staged  period,  a  simple  calcula- 
tion gives  the  equivalent  yearly  business. 
Such  figures  are  stated  is  30  of  the  82  herein 
reported  cases.  The  calculation*-  Indicate 
that  over  $22  178  000  equivalent  annual  busi- 
ness grew  out  of  the  30  licensed  inventions. 
While  the  sample  Is  small.  It  does  Indicate 
public  or  Industrial  acceptance  of  the  In- 
ventions. 

Mr.  Tuska  has  developed  in  some  de- 
tail the  rewards  individual  inventors 
have  received  from  the  disclosure  of 
their  inventions  to  the  Patent  Office, 
either  through  establishing  their  own 
firm  to  commercially  use  an  invention 
or  by  licensing  it  to  an  established  firm. 
Mr.  Tuska  stated  and  I  quote: 
The  cases  and  the  etatistlcal  sumiHary 
provide  abundant  facts  as  to  the  patentees' 
rewards.  The  three  highest  yearly  average 
royalties  were  (I)  the  Urquharts'  ftreflght- 
Ing  equipment,  case  No  44.  $159  775;  (2i 
Mrs.  Bertha  E  Tliomas'  flexible  couplings  and 
emergency  supp.Drts  for  flexible  couplings, 
c.ise  No.  33.  $115,645;  and  (3)  Henri  Drey- 
fus' artificial  fibers  and  cloth,  case  So.  82. 
$106,636.  The  three  lowest  yearly  average 
royalties  were  ( 1 )  Carl  Kastner.  patented 
materials,  case  No.  71a.  $1,470:  (2)  Felix 
Meyer,  manufacture  and  conversion  of  glass, 
case  No  74a.  $4,370;  and  (3i  Mrs.  Rose  Han- 
skat,  foundation  garment,  case  No.  79.  $6,357. 
The  mean  annual  royalty  payment  as  Indi- 
cated above  is  $18,854  and  the  average  of  the 
yearly  average  royalties  is  $38,259. 

He  also  stressed  that  the  patent  sys- 
tem has  been  of  particular  benefit  to 
small  businesses.  Again  I  quote  from  his 
report: 

As  stated  above  many  of  the  patentees 
organized  companies  to  market  or  license 
their  inventions.  These  companies  might 
be  classified  as  small  business  and  to  the 
extent  that  the  patents  were  enforceable, 
they  protected  the  business. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  conclusion  Mr.  Tuska 
reached  supports  my  own  views  which 
I  have  expressed  to  this  body  on  several 
occasions.    He  stated  and  I  quote: 

The  present  study  appears  to  show  that 
the  American  patent  system  continues  to 
work  for  the  independent  inventor,  rela- 
tively small  business,  and  the  public.  More- 
over, we  have  the  means  for  measuring  Its 
operation.  Finally,  an  enlarged  view  might 
be  obtained  by  approved  statistical  methods 
applied  to  the  available  sample. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  patent  system 
is  generally  regarded  as  a  method  to  pro- 
vide a  reward  for  inventive  activities, 
its  greatest  contribution  in  my  opinion 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  dispels  secrecy 
and  makes  it  possible  for  every  inventor 
and  scientist  to  take  advantage  of  the 
past  accomplishments  of  talented  and 
gifted  people:  thus,  accelerating  scien- 
tific and  technological  progress. 

One  of  America's  leading  scientists. 
Dr.  'Vanncvar  Bush,  prepared  the  first 
study  for  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Patents.  Trademarks,  and  Copyrights. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  insert  a  signifi- 
cant excerpt  with  reference  to  the  re- 
moval of  secrecy  provided  by  the  patent 
sj'stem  at  this  r>oint  in  my  remarks: 

The  third  objective,  to  discourage  the  use 
of  secrecy  in  Industry,  Is  more  subtle.  Those 
of  us  who  have  had  our  Industrial  experience 
under  modern  American  conditions  can 
probably  hardly  realize  the  situation  which 
mtist  have  obtained  In  early  industry.  Everj- 
manufacturing  concern  depended  upon  the 
development  of  secret  processes  for  carrying 
out  Its  work.  Admission  of  even  customers 
Into  a  plant  was  unthinkable.  The  process 
of  hiring  away  individuals,  and  more  repre- 
hensible methods,  must  have  been  rampant. 
We  have  come  a  long  distance  from  this 
provincial  p>olnt  of  view.  There  are.  of 
course,  too  many  closed  doors,  even  today. 
When  secrecy  becomes  Internal,  especially 
within  a  research  laboratory,  with  each  In- 
vestigator concealing  his  thoughts  and  re- 
sults, it  Is  a  disease.  But  the  whole  trend 
has  been  in  the  other  direction. 

American  industry  has  Its  secrets  today; 
On  matters  that  are  net  patentable,  on  know- 
how  and  the  like.  Inventions,  too,  are  held 
secret  until  the  patents  on  them  Issue  or  are 
at  least  far  advanced  and.  in  spite  of  im- 
provement in  this  regard  In  recent  years,  the 
period  during  which  a  patent  application  is 
being  prosecuted  is  still  too  long.  But  the 
whole  Inclination  in  this  country  is  in  the 
other  direction,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  presence  of  the  patent  system,  rendering 
secrecy  unnecessary  whenever  it  applied,  has 
much  to  do  with  a  healthy  trend. 

It  is  unfortunate  that.  In  recent  years  we 
have  again  had  heavy  emphasis  on  secrecy,  in 
connection  with  mllitarj  matters  and  espe- 
cially In  connection  with  atomic  energy. 
Some  of  this  has  been  necessary.  Some,  un- 
fortunately, has  been  absurd,  and  we  seem 
to  have  had  an  obsession  on  the  subject 
from  which  we  are  slowly  recovering.  Yet 
there  has  been  vigorous  protest,  especially 
from  scientists,  on  extreme  procedures  con- 
cerning secrecy,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
most  of  us  regard  It  as  a  necessary  evil  which 
we  wish  we  could  dispense  with  safely.  Our 
inclination  is  to  be  frank,  and  to  conceal 
little.  The  extreme  period  of  overemphasis 
on  secrecy  is.  It  Is  to  be  hop)ed,  a  passing 
phase.  And  there  Is  no  doubt,  when  one 
views  the  progress  of  Industry, from  a  secre- 
tive devious  affair  to  a  comparatively  open 
procedure  with  much  collaboration  and 
interchange,  that  the  third  objective  of  the 
patent  system  has  been  of  genuine  im- 
p<jrtance. 

Thus  the  patent  system  has  been  exceed- 
ingly valuable  to  our  country  In  the  past. 


It  hits  been  an  important  foundation  of  our 
Industrial  success  in  time  of  peace  and  Is 
one  of  the  factors  responsible  for  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  reserve  of  research  organiza- 
tions which  served  us  well  in  the  past  war. 
We  are  now  in  a  period  of  extraordinary 
prosf>erlty.  Some  of  this,  without  doubt,  is 
due  to  the  enormous  impetus  given  to  re- 
search by  the  war.  The  rapid  and  startling 
advent  of  radar,  proximity  fuses,  atomic 
bombs,  and  many  other  devices,  demon- 
strated beyond  question  that  research  and 
development,  aimed  at  applying  scientific 
results,  may  be  made  to  accomplish  remark- 
able things.  No  one  could  well  miss  this 
lesson,  although  many  fail  to  realize  that 
the  extent  of  success  depended  upon  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  great  backlog  of  scientific 
accomplishment  which  could  be  suddenly 
drawn  upon,  and  hence  fall  to  realize  the 
necessity  of  keeping  this  basic  science  re- 
serve continuously  replenished.  Since  the 
war  the  great  Increase  In  research,  In  uni- 
versities. Industry  and  Government,  has  been 
one  of  the  factors,  and  a  very  Important  one. 
causing  a  obarp  rise  In  our  industrial  pro- 
ductivity and  an  increase  in  our  standard  of 
living.  Some  of  this  research  is  held  secret. 
In  connection  with  military  matters.  But 
the  great  bulk  of  it  is  published  and  inter- 
changed freely,  even  when  it  is  conducted 
In  Industrial  laboratories.  The  pace,  is  so 
fast  that,  if  one  group  does  not  publish 
promptly,  another  group  Is  likely  to^o  so 
on  the  same  accomplishment.  Ther^i^s  no 
doubt  that  the  patent  system  facilitates 
this  process,  for  It  allows  publication  to  be 
made  broadly  as  soon  as  the  patentable  Ideas 
which  appear  are  covered  by  application. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Carl  F.  Barnes,  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  the 
Patents,  Trademarks,  &  Copyrights 
Foundation  of  Greorge  Washington  IJni- 
versity  and  vice  president  in  charge  of 
research  of  the  Minnesota  Mining  Co., 
has  also  discussed  the  patent  system 
from  the  ix)int  of  view  of  both  the  in- 
vciitor  and  corporate  enterprise  in  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  founda- 
tion's publication  in  the  spring  of  1961. 
Dr.  Barnes'  experience  encompasses  ac- 
tive participation  as  an  inventor  as  well 
as  the  responsibility  for  supervision  and 
coordination  of  team  research  activities. 
He  succinctly  expressed  the  contribu- 
tions to  our  way  of  life  embodied  in  our 
patent  system. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  insert  excerpts 
from  his  article  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks: 

Our  patent  system  has  been  in  effect  for 
170  years  as  a  stimulus  to  our  free  private 
enterprise  wt^y  of  life.  During  this  time. 
America  has  developed  the  highest  standard 
of  living  on  earth.  What.  then,  is  the  real 
meaning  of  all  this  confusing  talk  against 
the  patent  system?  It  is  rather  obviously  a 
conflict  of  ideologies — to  me  this  doubletalk 
is  part  of  a  subterfuge  to  weaken  our  enter- 
prise system  which  leads  the  world.  Doing 
away  with  the  patent  system  would  be  a 
strong  move  in  this  direction. 

What  does  this  mean  to  technical  people — 
this  move  to  scuttle  the  patent  system? 

Although  I  am  no  longer  directly  con- 
cerned with  Inventing,  time  was  when  I 
spent  all  my  waking  hours  In  search  of  new 
products  and  new  Ideas.  I  found  then  that 
I  was  strongly  motivated  to  try  new  experi- 
ments in  the  hope  of  discovering  something 
patentable:  I  still  believe  this  is  a  tremen- 
dous Incentive.  -"  " 

For  many  technical  people  the  first  patent 
Is  still  a-bornlng.  and  I'm  sure  these  people 
have  been  exposed  to  the  Idea  from  one 
source  or  another  that  as  long  as  they  have 
to  assign  their  patents  to  the  company  for 
whom  they  work,  part  of  the  Incentive  is 
gone.    Let's  get  this  one  straight.    First  and 
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foremost,  don't  ever  lose  sigh:  of  the  fact 
that  a  U.S.  patent  is  issued  in  the  inventor '.s 
name,  and  although  he  a-ssigns  the  rights 
to  his  company,  his  name  will  forever  be  at- 
tached to  that  patent.  This  is  his  indis- 
putable claim  to  being  an  accomplished  in- 
ventor, and  no  one — no  company — can  take 
this  away  from  him.  The  more  patents  that 
bear  his  name  regardless  of  what  he  did 
with  the  rights  to  them,  the  greater  is  his 
standing  in  the  technological  community. 
Issued  patents  are  tangible  evidence  of  his 
worth  as  an  inventor,  and  they  are  perfectly 
salable  in  his  quest  for  a  Job  wherever  he 
goes  Thev  will  have  an  effect  on  his  salarv. 
The  plain  fact  is  that  most  of  the  research 
that  is  conducted  today  requires  expensive 
laboratories  and  extensive  equipment — of  the 
type  most  freelance  Inventors  cannot  afford. 
While  he  might  invent  a  zipper  in  his  base- 
ment his  best  chance  of  discovering  a  new- 
miracle  fiber  IS  in  a  well-equipped  labora- 
torv 

The  research  graduate  really  has  only  two 
avenues  that  will  let  him  practice  his  pro- 
fession; one  of  these  is  teaching  in  a  college 
or  university;  the  other  is  working  in  a  re- 
search institute  (few  in  number)  or  in  an 
industrial  or  governmental  laboratory.  The 
Industrial  laboratories  would  not  exist,  as 
we  know  them  today,  without  the  patent 
system. 

What  does  the  patent  system  mean  to  the 
scientist  or  Inventor?  It  means  the  oppor- 
tunity to  follow  his  chosen  profession — his 
life's  work— with  the  assurance  that  he  will 
get  the  proper  recognition  for  his  Inventive 
efforts.  Each  successful  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  eliminating  the  patent  system  brings 
him  one  step  closer  to  losing  his  Independ- 
ence— his  freedom  to  work  for  whom  he 
pleases.  In  fact,  he  becomes  more  like  a 
Russian  scientist.  Ah.  you  say.  but  the 
Russians  reward  their  scientist.  But  I  won- 
der just  how  long  the  Russian  scientist 
would  be  rewarded  if  they  weren't  needed  to 
meet  the  stiff  competition  from  the  Western 
countries — all  of  whom  have  patent  systems 
similar  to  ours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years  visitors 
waiting  to  see  the  President  of  the  United 
States  have  had  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve in  the  Executive  Wnvj,  of  tlie  White 
House  a  painting  commemorating  some 
of  America's  outstanding  inventors. 
The  19  individuals  portrayed  in  this  com- 
posite painting  never  met:  however,  their 
contributions  benefit  every  hving  Amer- 
ican. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  19  inventors  and  their 
contributions  to  our  way  of  life  are 

William  Morton,  a  pioneer  in  the  use 
of  anesthesia. 

James  Bogardus.  who  earned  credit  for 
inventions  in  a  dozen  diflerent  fields 
from  engraving  to  deep-sea  sounding. 

Samuel  Colt,  whose  guns  became  part 
of  the  legend  of  the  West. 

Cyrus  McCormick,  a  farmer's  son  who 
filled  an  age-old  need  by  inventing  the 
reaper. 

Joseph  Saxton.  prolific  inventor  who 
helped  standardize  weights  and  meas- 
ures. 

Charles  Goodyear,  who  hit  upon  vul- 
canized rubber  after  years  of  discourage- 
ment. 

Peter  Cooper,  locomotive  builder. 
Jordan  Mott.  developer  of  a  self-feed- 
ing stove 

Joseph  Henry,  one  of  the  giants  of 
19th  century  American  science. 

John  Ericsson,  designer  of  the  Monitor 
and  the  man  who  introduced  the  screw 
prjpeller. 

Eliphalet  Nott.  college  president  who 
created  a  stove  for  anthracite. 
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Frederick  Sickles,  who  improved 
steam-engine  valves. 

Samuel  Morse,  of  telegraph  fame. 
Henry    Burden,   ironmaster    with    a 
string  of  inventions  including  the  use  of 
iron  in  construction  of  buildings. 

Richard  Hoe,  who  improved  the  cylin- 
der printing  press. 
Eras'  us  Bigelow,  carpet  loom  inventor. 
Isaiah  Jennings,  whose  interests  range 
from  .sveam  engines  to  safety  matches. 

Thomas  Blanchard.  who  added  im- 
provements to  the  lathe. 

Elias  Howe,  one  of  the  first  to  build 
a  sewing  machine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  needless  to  say.  the  com- 
mercial development  of  these  ideas  was 
made  possible  through  the  modern  cor- 
poration which  provided  financial  re- 
sources industrial  and  production  know- 
how,  and  the  availability  of  marketing 
techniques.  The  fact  that  such  a  paint- 
ing hangs  where  every  visitor  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  an 
opportunity  to  see  it  attests  America's 
faith  in  the  patent  system. 

Modern  industry  has  established  the 
necessa;y  facilities  to  use  the  creative 
talents  of  independent  inventors,  and  the 
patent  system  enhances  their  oppor- 
tunities to  secure  the  acceptance  of  in- 
ventive ideas  which  otherwise  would  not 
be  fully  developed.  It  likewise  makes  it 
possible  for  an  individual  to  show  that 
lie  is  an  inventor,  is  a  creative  person  by 
tlie  mere  fact  that  patents  have  been 
granted  to  him,  and  he  thus  secures  an 
op}>ortunity  to  become  a  useful  member 
of  a  team  research  activity  in  our  20th 
century  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  suggestions  have 
been  proposed  during  the  87th  Congress 
to   effect    fundamental   changes   in   the 
patent  s.vstem.    It  is  my  firm  conviction 
that  the  Congress  must  not   take  any 
precipitate  action  to  alter  our  patent  sys- 
tem.    We  must  not  weaken  the  broad, 
creative  base  of  talent  upon  which  our 
future  progress  in  every  field  of  science 
and  technology  depends.     So  that  the 
Congress  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
experiences  that  have  been  cited  in  in- 
numerable   books    and    studies,   I   shall 
from  time  to  time  discuss  other  aspects 
of  the  patent  system  with  my  colleagues 
so  that  every  facet  of  this  most  impor- 
tant sub.iect  may  be  studied  carefully. 
For  172  years  our  country  has  grown  and 
prospered  under  the  patent  system.     It 
has  provided  a  model  for  other  nations 
to  follow.    We  are  confronted  with  new 
challenges,  and  the  Nation's  strength  lies 
in  increasing  our  productivity,  which,  in 
turn,  mu.st  depend  upon  a  rapid  rate  of 
scientific  progress  and  new  inventions  to 
apply  modern  science  to  the  needs  of  in- 
dustry and  commerce. 


JAMES  A.  MICHENER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  (Mr.  InouyeI  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
time  approaches  for  me  to  bid  farewell 
to  this  House,  where  I  have  served  with 
deep  affection  for  the  principles  which 
govern  our  Nation  and  with  constantly 
growing  appreciation  of  the  traditions  of 
this  great  body,  I  am  gratified  to  dis- 


cover that  a  friend  of  mine  from  Penn- 
sylvania is  making  an  effort  to  gain  elec- 
tion to  this  House. 

I  have  known  James  A.  Michener,  of 
Pipersville,  Pa.,  for  many  years.  He  is 
an  extraordinary  man.  His  talents  have 
graced  many  aspects  of  our  national  life. 
And  he  is  dedicated  to  the  task  of  keep- 
ing America  strong.  In  spite  of  the  nat- 
ural regret  that  overtakes  me  as  I  think 
of  leaving  this  House.  I  would  neverthe- 
less depart  with  a  feeling  of  reassurance 
if  I  thoup.hl  that  James  A.  Michener 
were  goin-,'  to  serve  here  in  the  future. 

Anyone  who  comes  from  Hawaii,  as  I 
do.  must  forever  recall  the  name  of 
Michener  with  affection,  for  he  spent  5 
long  years  composing  the  novel  "Ha- 
waii," which  has  become  to  the  world  at 
large  the  .semioflRcial  guide  to  our  lovely 
shores.  In  many  diffe-ent  languages,  the 
readers  of  the  world  have  read  m  Mich- 
eners  pages  the  fictionali/cd  story  of  our 
newest  .Stale. 

Today,  when  a  ship  or  airplane  de- 
posits visitors  on  our  shores,  .sometimes 
as  many  as  half  of  them  arrive  with 
copies  of  his  book  under  their  arms. 
And  the  important  thing  about  this  is 
that  they  all  have  derived  from  Mich- 
ener's  writing  an  appreciation  of  rhe 
wonderful  strains  of  the  human  family 
that  have  blended  together  to  build  mv 
paradise. 

The  heroic  Polyne.sians  who  discovered 
and  settled  oui  islands  are  shown  with 
love  in  Michener  s  pages.  The  powerful 
missionaries,  who  rebuilt  the  moral  fab- 
ric of  our  land,  are  depicted  with  com- 
passion and  respect.  The  Chinese  who 
worked  so  diligently  to  build  a  strong 
Hawaii,  and  the  Japanese,  whose  sons 
served  with  such  distinction  in  World 
War  II  in  defense  of  their  homeland, 
dying  by  the  thousands  in  distant  bat- 
tles, are  both  shown  in  affectionate  ways. 

But  most  important  of  all.  in  his  great 
novel  Michener  has  shown  the  promise 
and  the  fulfillment  of  contemporary  life 
in  Hawaii,  so  that  the  visitor  who 
reaches  the  islands  after  having  read  his 
book  understands  full  well  that  Hawaii  is 
a  vital,  vibrant,  marvelous  part  of  an 
up-to-date  world,  peopled  with  real  hu- 
man beings  who  have  real  aspirations. 
I  would  not,  however,  be  excited  about 
the  prospect  of  having  James  A.  Mich- 
ener take  a  seat  in  this  House  were  he 
merely  a  novelist.  He  is  much  more 
than  that.  When  I  traveled  through 
Asia  on  matters  afTecting  our  Govern- 
ment I  found  that  in  many  capitals  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  James  A.  Mich- 
ener was  one  of  the  best  known  Ameri- 
cans. 

He  had  worked  for  many  years  ex- 
plaining America  to  A.sia  and  Asia  to 
Americans.  His  books  were  loved  by  peo- 
ple who  wanted  closer  ties  between  that 
vast  part  of  the  world  and  the  United 
States.  The  popular  motion  pictures 
that  showed  Asia  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
were  enjoyed  in  these  capitals.  But  most 
of  all  I  found  that  the  men  and  women 
of  Asia  knew  Michener  for  the  large 
number  of  books  and  articles  he  had 
written  about  the  serious  problems  in 
this  continent. 

I  discovered  that  he  had  been  every- 
where, working  as  few  men  work  at  the 
job  of  international  understanding.  A 
meeting  in  Hong  Kong?     Michener  had 


written  about  the  city  in  glowing  terms 
and  had  become  a  favorite  American.  A 
visit  to  a  remote  Japanese  industrial 
city?  Michener  had  been  there  studying 
the  problems  of  production.  A  trip  to 
mountain-locked  Afghanistan,  where  few 
Americans  had  ever  been?  Michener 
had  ridden  by  camel  and  jeep  over  the 
most  distant  areas  of  that  important  na- 
tion. 

Michener's  knowledge  of  Asia  is  stag- 
gering. He  foresaw  clearly  the  recent 
developments  in  Indonesia,  the  problem 
of  New  Guinea,  the  difficulties  Austraha 
would  encounter  when  the  European 
Common  Market  became  a  reality.  He 
worked  intimatt^ly  with  the  leaders  of 
Malaya  in  their  attempt  to  rout  out  the 
Communist  who  infested  their  jungles, 
He  nearly  lost  his  life  in  the  great  riots 
that  shook  Singapore,  yet  he  pushed  on 
to  further  work  along  the  frontiers  of 
Burma  and  Thailand. 

Through  all  this  work  Michener  has 
shown  a  mature,  discerning  judgment  re- 
garding Asia.  He  understands  the  pres- 
sures that  wrack  the  continent,  and  he 
has  prudently  assessed  the  prospects  for 
the  future.  Because  of  his  wide  knowl- 
edge, he  has  frequently  been  called  upon 
to  assist  our  Government  in  one  capacity 
or  another,  and  has  always  done  so 
promptly  and  with  distinction. 

It  is  not  widdy  known  that  one  of 
Michener  s  most  solid  contributions  has 
been  as  a  guiding  light  and  intimate 
adviser  to  the  po^verful  Asia  Foundation, 
of  San  Francisco,  whose  job  it  has  been 
to  combat  the  growth  of  communism 
throughout  Asia.  In  nearly  every  impor- 
tant community  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  this  distinguished  foundation  has 
worked  with  democratic  forces  to  build 
the  future.  It  has  built  schools,  encour- 
aged publishers  to  bring  out  fine  books 
dealing  with  America,  helped  build  play- 
grounds, coll?ge  laboratories,  and  those 
facilities  which  combine  to  make  a 
strong  Communij-t -proof  way  of  life. 

In  all  of  this  work,  Michener  has 
played  a  significant  role.  He  has  been 
one  of  our  most  effective  anti-Commu- 
nist weapKjns  in  the  worldwide  struggle. 

But  again,  I  am  not  pleased  about 
Michener's  running  for  Congress  merely 
because  he  knows  Asia,  important  though 
that  may  be.  What  impresses  the  citi- 
zens of  Hawaii,  or  the  west  coast  of 
America,  is  the  man's  fantastic  knowl- 
edge of  the  Pacific.  There  is  hardly  an 
island  in  this  great  ocean  that  he  has  not 
been  on.  from  lonely  Pitcairn,  where  the 
mutineers  fled,  to  Truk,  the  great  secret 
bastion  of  the  Japanese  in  World  War 
II. 

He  is  literally  Mr.  Pacific,  a  man  who 
has  brought  the  attention  of  the  world 
to  this  glamorous,  lovely  area.  In  vivid 
prose,  tliat  has  been  translated  into  doz- 
ens of  languages.  Michener  has  told  the 
story  of  romantic  places,  of  powerful 
struggles,  and  of  history  that  envelops 
us  all. 

When  airlines  want  to  apply  for  new 
routes  through  the  Pacific,  they  appeal 
lo  Michener  for  expert  testimony.  When 
the  national  travel  agencies  of  all  the 
countries  seek  to  hold  conventions 
whereby  brotherhood  between  the  vari- 
ous nations  may  be  furthered,  it  is 
Michener  they  invite  to  Djakarta  to  key- 
note their  deliberations.    When  a  foreign 


nation  in  Asia  wants  to  convene  a  semi- 
nar which  will  study  the  Pacific,  it  is  to 
Michener  that  they  look  for  help.  And 
when  sk\y  learned  society  wants  to  grap- 
ple with  the  problems  of  this  significant 
ocean,  the  greatest  of  all  our  bodies  of 
water,  this  society  calls  upon  Michener. 

It  was  because  of  this  powerful  in- 
fiuence  that  my  fellow  citizens  in  Hawaii 
once  asked  Mr.  Michener  to  run  for  Gov- 
ernor of  Hawaii.  In  his  wisdom  he  re- 
fused the  invitation,  flattering  though  it 
must  have  been.  Later  it  was  suggested 
that  he  run  for  Congress,  for  the  Senate, 
for  the  State  legislature.  To  all  such 
suggestions  Mr.  Michener  said  no.  He 
felt  that  his  permanent  home  was  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  had  lived  all  of 
his  life  and  where  he  had  a  small  farm  to 
which  he  returned  with  affection  after 
each  of  his  dangerous  journeys.  Our  loss 
was  Pennsylvania's  gain. 

I  think  the  political  invitations  to 
Michener  came  also  because  of  h|s  gen- 
erous attitude  toward  our  islands.  To 
our  superb  Academy  of  Arts  he  and  his 
lovely  wife  gave  an  impressivfe  collection 
of  oriental  art.  valued  ultimately  at  an 
impressive  figure.  These  fine  works  now 
stay  with  us  and  enlighten  all  who  see 
them.  He  lectured  at  the  university, 
helped  churches  in  their  work,  aided  all 
who  were  interested  in  the  arts,  and  took 
a  vigorous  part  in  our  political  life.  He 
once  told  me.  'I  have  no  desire  to  be  a 
yreat  writer,  a  great  politician,  or  a  great 
anything.  But  I  would  like  to  be  known 
as  a  good  citizen." 

I  remember  the  chill  that  passed 
through  Hawaii  when  it  was  announced 
over  radio,  some  years  ago.  that  James 
A.  Michener  had  been  lost  at  sea  during 
the  crash  of  a  militai-y  airplane  in  the 
middle  of  the  Pacific.  He  had  been  on 
a  military  mission,  working  as  always, 
and  for  some  hours  it  looked  as  if  the 
great  ocean,  which  he  had  served  so 
well,  had  at  last  reclaimed  a  son.  Thou- 
sands of  people  in  Hawaii  were  stunned. 

But  with  the  good  luck  that  has 
dogged  this  man's  life,  he  made  it  to  a 
rubber  raft  and  was  rescued  some  time 
later.  The  sailors  on  the  rescuing  craft 
reported,  "he  was  whistling." 

I  was  always  sorry  that  James  A. 
Michener  decided  not  to  live  and  build 
his  future  in  Hawaii.  He  would  have 
become  one  of  our  finest  citizens.  But 
I  was,  at  the  same  time,  pleased  that  he 
was  determined  io  do  the  same  in  his 
hometown  in  Pennsylvania. 

For  perhaps  it  is  more  important  that 
a  man  in  Pennsylvania  understand  A.sia 
than  for  a  man  in  Hawaii  to  do  .so.  It 
may.  in  the  long  run.  be  more  productive 
for  a  Congressman  from  Pennsylvania  to 
comprehend  the  struggles  in  the  Pacific 
than  for  another  man  in  Hawaii  to  do 
so. 

For  if  anything  is  true  today,  it  is  that 
we  are  all  brothers,  we  are  all  bound 
together  by  the  searing  problems  that 
concern  us  all.  If  I  have  discovered  one 
abiding  truth  in  the  work  of  James  A. 
Michener.  it  is  that  all  men  are  inter- 
related, all  nations  have  common  con- 
cerns, and  that  he  who  serves  one,  serves 
all. 

Therefore,  if  it  becomes  the  responsi- 
bility of  Mr.  Michener  to  represent  one 
of  the  most  important  districts  in  Penn- 


sylvania, combining,  as  it  does,  the  rural 
beauty  of  Bucks  County  and  the  power- 
ful industrial  complex  of  Allentown,  I 
know  that  he  will  also  serve  the  Nation 
at  large.  His  vision  will  encompass  not 
only  his  own  district,  but  also  the  far- 
thest reaches  of  the  United  States,  even 
to  the  shores  of  Hawaii,  where  he  will 
always  have  a  spiritual  home  awaiting 
him. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of 
absence  was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Riley  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert*,  for  today  and  tomorrow,  on 
account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Vinson,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week. 

Mr.  Cunningham  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Halleck>,  for  September  17,  18,  and  19, 
on  account  of  official  bti.-'iness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  sp>ecial  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Olsen  •  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Sisk>  , 
for  W  minutes  on  toni^orrow,  Tuesday, 
September  18.  1962. 

Mr.  Feighan  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
SiSKi ,  for  1  hour  on  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
September  18,  1962. 

Mr.  Pillion  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Short),  for  1  hour,  on  September  18. 

Mr.  Pillion  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Short)  .  for  1  hour,  on  September  19. 

Mr.  RoDDEBusH  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Short  » .  for  one-half  hour,  on  September 
17,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Inouye  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
SisK",  for  30  minutes,  on  September  17, 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Toll. 

Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr.  Roger.;  of  Texas. 

<The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Short  I  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Alger. 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SisK>  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  i 

Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mr.  Donohuf 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 

Concurrent  resolutions  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  titles  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker  s  table  and,  under  the  rule, 
referred  as  follows: 

S.  Con  Res.  DO.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  lor  the  use  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  additional 
copies  of  its  hearings  entitled  "State  of  the 
Economy  and  Policies  for  Full  Employment"; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
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S.  Con.  Res.  91  Concurrent  resoUUion  aii- 
"'thonzintj  the  printing  of  .idditional  copies 
of  the  hearings  on  Department  of  Apicul- 
ture handling  of  pooled  coUun  allotmeiits 
of  Billle  Sol  Estes;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


BILLS  PRESENTED   TO  TME 
PRESTDEN'T 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  il.e  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  September  14. 
1962,  present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles: 

H.R.  298.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  re- 
covery from  tortiously  liable  third  persons 
of  the  cost  of  hospital  and  medical  care  and 
treatment  furnished  by  the  United  States: 

H.R.  9728.  An  act  to  amend  the  Coopera- 
tive Forest  Management  Act: 

H.R.  10160.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
A.  R.  Landian;  and 

H.R.  12459.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  re- 
lief of  certain  enlisted  members  of  the  Coast 
Guard. 


-AUJOURNMENT 


Mr.  SISK.  M:-.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accoidingly 
•"at  6  o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m. )  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day, September  18.  1962,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNIC.-\TIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 

communications   were    taken    from    the 

Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2529.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  transmitting  a  report  on  De- 
partment of  the  Army  research  and  develop- 
ment contracts,  which  were  awarded  during 
the  period  January  1  through  June  30,  1962. 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  557,  82d  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2530.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  secre- 
tarial order  canceling  and  adjusting  irriga- 
tion charges  and  excluding  certain  described 
non-Indian  lands  under  the  Wapato  Indian 
irrigation  project,  Washington,  pursuant  to 
49  Stat.  1803;  25  U.S.C.  389-389t';  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2531.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
August  16.  1962.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
illustration  on  a  review  of  the  reports  on 
Cape  Neddick,  Yorl:,  Maine,  requested  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
June  27,  1956;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

2532.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  16.  1962.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion on  a  survey  of  the  Kickapoo  River.  Wis., 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act,  ap- 
proved June  22.  1936,  as  amended  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  approved  Augtist  28.  1937 
(H.  Doc.  No.  557);  Co  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
one  illustration. 

2533.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  examination  of  the  pricing  of 
s<"rewjack  assemblies  for  F  106  airplanes  un- 
der Department  of  the  A;r  Force  negotiated 
fixed-price  .subcontraits  awarded  by  Con- 
vair.  a  division  of  Gener;!  Dynnmir."?  Corp.. 
San    Diego,    Calif,    (now    Gener.il    D;,  uamlcs 


Corp .  San  Diego) .  to  Lear,  Inc..  Grand 
Rapids.  Mich.;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2534.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  relative  to  plans  for  works  of 
improvement  relating  to  the  following 
watersheds:  Crooked  Bayou.  Ark.;  West  Fork 
of  Pond  River,  Ky.;  Hardin  Creek,  Tenn.;  and 
Mill  Cree'ic.  Tenn.,  pursuant  to  section  5  of 
the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act,  as  amended  (16  U  S.C.  1005),  and 
Executive  Order  No.  10654  of  January  20. 
1956;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

2535.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Bureau  o:  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  relative  to  plans  for  works  of  im- 
provement relating  to  the  following  water- 
sheds: Tobesofkee.  Ga.  (supplemental);  Cot- 
tonwood Creek,  Okla.;  and  Delaware  Creek. 
Okla  .  pursuant  to  section  5  of  the  Water- 
shed Pro-ectlon  and  Flood  Prevention  Act. 
as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  1005K  and  Executive 
Order  No  10654  of  January  20.  1956;  to  the 
Commjttcc  on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  September 
13.  1962,  the  following  bills  were  reported 
on  September  15,  1962: 

Mr.  COCLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HR.  12434  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  work  of 
the  Forest  Service,  and  for  other  purposes; 
witli  ameiKlment  (Rept.  No.  2377) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  o.:  the  Union. 

Mr.  COO  LEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture 
H.R.  12653  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farnr.ers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961  In  order  to  increase  the  limitation  on 
the  amovin'  of  loans  which  may  be  Insured 
under  subt  tie  A  of  such  act;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  2378).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOl^Y:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  12802.  A  bill  to  provide  further  for 
cooperation  with  States  In  administration 
and  enforci^ment  of  certain  Federal  laws; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2379).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HR.  12855.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjus'.ment  Act  of  1938  relating  to  the 
lease  and  transfer  of  tobacco  acreage  allot- 
ments; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2380). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  thi;  State  of  the  Union. 

[Submitted  September  17.  1962] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  repwrts  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printintr  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHITTEN:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  12648.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1963,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
2381).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BUFiLESON:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  HR.  683.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
Donna-Rio  Bravo  Bridge  Co.  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  a  toll  bridge  across 
the  Rio  Grande  near  Donna,  Tex.;  without 
amendmen'  (Rept.  No.  2382).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MORRISON:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  S.  1070.  An  act  to  amend 
the  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  an  i.dditional  unit  of  life  insurance; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2383).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jer.sey.  Joint 
Committee  en  Disposition  of  Executive  Pa- 


pers. House  Report  No.  2384.  Report  on  the 
disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry  ex- 
ecutive departments.  Oraered  to  be  printed. 
Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  of  conference! 
H.R.  12391.  A  bill  to  Improve  and  protect 
farm  Income,  to  reduce  costs  of  farm  pro- 
grams to  the  Federal  Government,  to  reduce 
the  Federal  Government's  excessive  stocks 
of  agricultural  commodities,  to  maintain 
reaf>onable  and  stable  prices  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  to  consumers,  to 
provide  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities  for  domestic  and  foreign  needs, 
to  conserve  natural  resources,  and  for  other 
purposes.  (Rept  No  2385  )  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mrs.  RILEY: 

H.R.  13154.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  to 
convey  certain  surplus  property  to  the  Aiken 
County  Historical  Commission  for  use  as  a 
historic  monument;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 

H.R  13155.  A  bin  to  provide  for  import 
fees  on  cotton  products  during  periods  the 
United  States  is  subsidizing  the  export  of 
cotton;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ICHORD  of  Missouri: 

H.  Con.  Res.  555.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pres.slng  the  sense  of  Congress  In  protecting 
the  freedom  of  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 

H.  Res.  800.  Resoiuilfin  taking  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill,  H.R.  7431.  with  the 
Senate  amendments  thf  rr »,,.  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

PRIVATE  Bn..LS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  re.solutions  v.ere  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BRAY: 

H  R.  13156.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yvany 
Basso  Eckley;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  13157.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ines 
Maria  Fonseca  Lltto;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  13158.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Nllda  Jordao  Cann;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  BROYHILL  (by  request)  : 

H  R  13159.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shun 
Ah  Wing;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  F.^RBSTEIN: 

H.R.  13160.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Sul  Wan 
Lee.  Yuk  Lan  Lee  and   Michael  Henry  Lee; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 

H.R.  13161.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Pablo 
Flume;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 

H.R.  13162.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maria  Eduvigls  Aran  Heflfernan;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciarv 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  claus*;  1  of  rule  XXII : 

409.  Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE  presented  a  peti- 
tion of  the  Regional  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Council  ol  Middletown,  N.Y..  going  on  record 
as  defending  a  strong  congressional  body  to 
restrain  the  use  of  the  Executive  power  in 
all  ways  that  are  not  Judicious,  temperate 
and  wi.se  for  the  common  good  and  future 
welfare  of  the  Nation,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
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Baron  FriedricF    Wilhelm  von   Steuben 


Restoring   Historical   Philadelphia 


M.r 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

,,  HON   JOSEPH  P    ADDABBO 

I'  or    NEW    YOKK 

,'IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  17.  1962 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  230 
years  ago  Baron  Fricdrich  Wilhelm  von 
Steuben  was  bcrn  in  Germany.  It  is 
fitting  that  we  today  honor  his  birth 
because  of  the  great  contribution  he 
made  to  our  cause  during  the  Revolu- 
tionai-y  War. 

General  von  St;euben  arrived  in  the 
United  States  at  Portsmouth,  N.H..  on 
December  1,  1777,  with  letters  from  Ben- 
jamin FYanklin,  Silas  Deane,  and  Beau- 
marchais.  He  oiTered  his  services  to  the 
Continental  Congress,  waiving  all  claim 
to  rank  or  pay  and  asked  only  that  his 
expenses  should  be  paid  while  acting  as 
a  vounteer  with  the  Army.  The  'Dic- 
tionary of  American  Biography,"  volume 
17,  states  as  follows: 
"^^  He  propo.'^ed  that  if  his  services  should 
'contribute  to  the  eventual  success  of  the 
American  cause,  he  would  then  expect  com- 
pensation for  his  s  icrlflces  in  leaving  Europe 
and  such  reward  as  Congress  might  be 
pleased  to  grant  him.  but  that  If  the  cause 
should  fall,  or  If  his  services  should  not 
prove  beneficial,  he  would  make  no  claim 
whatever.  This  p:  oposal  to  stake  his  for- 
tunes upon  the  svccess  of  the  cause  made 
a  deep  Impression  upon  the  Congress.  His 
services  were  accepted  and  he  was  directed 
to  report  to  Wasldngton  at  Valley  Forge 
where  he  arrived  o  i  February  23 

The  dictionary  continues: 

Washington  was  so  favorably  impressed  by 
his  practical  knowledge  and  experience  that 
he  prevailed  upon  him  to  serve  as  acting  in- 
spector general  and  to  undertake  the  train- 
ing of  the  Army  •  ■  •.  He  formed  a  model 
company  of  100  sele  :ted  men  and  undertook 
its  drill  in  person.  The  rapid  progress  of 
this  company  unde;-  his  skilled  instruction 
made  an  immediate  appeal  to  the  Imagina- 
tion of  the  whole  Army.  Drill  became  the 
fashion  and  within  a  few  weeks  the  new- 
gospel.  Imparted  day  by  day  to  the  model 
company,  had  spread  throughout  the  Army. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  achieve- 
ment in  rapid  mllit  iry  training  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  The  baron's  success  was 
so  speedy  that  on  April  30  Washington  rec- 
ommended his  appointment  as  inspector 
general  with  the  rank  of  major  general.  On 
May  5  the  appointment  was  confirmed  by  the 
Continental  Congresi . 

The  contribution  that  General  von 
Steuben  made  to  the  cause  of  our  inde- 
pendence is  well  documented.  He  was  a 
valued  adviser  and  friend  of  Gen.  George 
Washington. 

Today  is  General  von  Steuben's  birth- 
day— on  Saturday.  September  29.  1962. 
he  will  be  honored  at  the  fifth  annual 
Steuben  Day  parade  in  New  York  City. 
It  is  my  pleasure  to  invite  my  colleagues 
and  all  citizens  to  join  with  us  in  New 
York  in  payinp:  tribute  to  this  great 
American  of  German  descent,  because  he 
did  become  a  citizen  of  our  country  by 
act  of  the  Penn.sylvania  Legislature  in 
March  1783  and  by  act  of  the  New  York 
Legislature  in  July  1786. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  17,  1962 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sunday, 
September  16.  was  Bany  Day  in  Phila- 
delphia. In  memory  of  the  founder  of 
the  American  Navy,  a  luncheon  was  held 
in  my  district  at  the  Commodore  Barry 
Club.  A  parade  downtown  followed, 
and  It  was  concluded  by  the  laying  of  a 
wreath  at  the  statue  of  Commodore 
Ban-y  in  the  center  of  Independence 
Square.  The  audience  in  the  square 
was  addressed  by  the  Honorable  John 
Morgan  Davis.  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable  James  H.  J. 
Tate,  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  and  Rear 
Adm.  John  B.  Heffernan.  former  his- 
torian for  the  Nav'y. 

After  the  ceremonies,  Mrs.  Tate,  my 
wife,  and  I  accompanied  Mayor  Tate  on 
an  luischeduled  short  tour  of  Washing- 
ton Square  East — Society  Hill— to  see 
the  latest  developments.  The  changes 
in  the  physical  appearance  of  this  cen- 
ter-city area  under  the  redevelopment 
program  are  astonishing.  The  outside 
structure  of  the  536-unit  Hopkinson 
House  is  impressive  and  attractive.  The 
voluntary  rehabihtation  of  historic  resi- 
dences and  structures  was  most  inter- 
esting. The  area  also  includes  newly 
constructed  contemp>orary  homes,  one  of 
which  we  visited  in  the  200  block  on  the 
east  side  of  South  Third  Street.  These 
were  erected  across  the  street  from  the 
18th  century  Powell  House. 

At  this  point  and  others,  we  ran  into 
hundreds  of  people  participating  in  the 
Society  Hill  hou.se  tour,  sponsored  by 
Christ  Church,  to  raise  funds  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Pancoast-Lewis- 
Wharton  House  at  336  Spruce  Street, 
which  will  eventually  become  a  rectory. 
The  12  family  row  homes  of  contem- 
porary design  with  spiral  staircase  and 
parking  compound  were  vei-y  striking. 
Dramatic  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  Spruce  Street  area  where  private 
initiative  was  transfonning  deteriorated 
buildings  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries 
into  charming  modern  town  houses. 
Many  are  also  restoring  quite  a  number 
of  historical  features. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  homes  we 
visited  was  restored  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jared  Ingersoll.  who  personally  and 
proudly  participated  in  the  showing  of 
their  home  on  Spruce  Street  and  the  his- 
torical features  which  they  rebuilt  or 
restored.  They  graciously  showed  the 
attractive  and  interesting  changes  to 
hundreds  of  people  \v!.o  came  into  the 
house  as  part  of  the  special  Christ 
Church  tour. 

Federal  agencies  ."^uch  as  the  FHA  and 
the  Urban  Renewal  Administration  are 
helping  to  develop  much  of  this  area 
which  borders  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Independence  Mall  National  Park.  In 
addition,  the  private  initiative,  spurred 


by  public  investment  and  the  leadership 
of  the  Philadelphia  city  government,  is 
greatly  aiding  in  the  development  of  a 
city  area  which  will  become  one  of  the 
showplaces  of  the  Nation. 


Address  by  Senator  Thonsas  J.  Dodd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HU!^1PHRtY 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  17,  1962 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that-t|;here  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional IfecoRD  an 
excellent  address  by  Senator  Thomas  J. 
DoDD,  which  he  made  on  September  7  to 
the  members  of  the  Peace  Corps  giadu- 
ating  class  at  Howard  University  here 
in  Washington,  DC. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend Senator  Dodd  for  his  thoughtful 
speech  in  which  he  so  well  sets  forth  the 
fine  and  constinictive  work  which  these 
dedicated  American  men  and  women  are 
doing  throughout  the  world. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  of  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  to  Mem-      v, 
bers     or    the    peace     corps     graduating 
Class    at    Howard    University.    Washing- 
ton, D.C..   Friday,   September   7.    1962 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  a  man  came  to  see 
me  in  my  oflBce  for  the  purpose  of  explain- 
ing a  new  project  In  which  he  was  vitally 
interested.  His  name  was  Sargent  Shrlver 
and  he  wanted  to  describe  a  proposal  which 
he  called  the  Peace  Corps.  I  had  heard  a 
little  about  it.  and  a  good  deal  of  what  I 
had  heard  was  criticism  by  those  who  felt 
that  it  was  a  visionary,  fuzzy-minded  scheme 
that  could  never  work. 

Mr.  Shrlver  made  an  impression  on  me 
that  day  that  I  shall  never  forget.  The  Peace 
Corps  was  a  visionary  idea,  and  he  made  no 
bones  about  it  But  he  described  Its  plans 
and  purposes  with  such  practicality,  with 
such  clarity,  with  such  buoyant  enthusiasm, 
that  I  was  convinced  then  and  there  that 
the  Peace  Corps  could  make  a  remarkable 
contribution  to  our  country  and  to  the  world 
and  that  It  deserved  a  fair  chance. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  its  considera- 
tion by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  on  the  flocr  of  the  Senate,  I  have  sup- 
ported, first  the  establishment  and  then  the 
enlargement  of  the  Peace  Corps.  I  have 
watched  its  amazing  success  with  growing 
satisfaction.  It  is  a  real  honor  for  me  to 
be  Invited  here  today  to  take  part- in  the 
graduation  exercises  of  this  Peace  Corps 
class  and  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  come 
here  as  a  frler.d  and  a  supporter  of  this 
great  program  1o  which  you  have  dedicated 
the  coming  months  and  years  of  your  lives. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  succeeded  because 
It  is  based  upon  a  concept  that  has  always 
Ijeen  very  close  to  the  hearts  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  More  than  a  century  ago 
Abraham  Lincoln,  then  a  rather  obscure  can- 
didate for  the  U.S.  Senate  against  the  re- 
nowned Stephen  A.  Douglas,  said  that  the 
life  of  every  great  nation  and  of  every  great 
civilization  had  a  central  theme  and  that 
the  controversies  and  conflicts,  the  laws,  and 
even  the  wars  were  largely   manifestations 
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of    the    gradual    unfolding    of    that    central 
theme. 

The  central  theme  of  American  history, 
Lincoln  said,  was  equality  of  opportunity, 
the  right  of  all  men  and  women  to  have  a 
fair  chance  to  Improve  their  lot,  to  develop 
their  talents,  to  realize  their  full  potential. 

It  is  this  striving  for  an  equal  chance  for 
all  that  has  sparked  the  great  political,  so- 
cial, and  economic  struggles  and  movements 
that  ha\e  characterized  our  American  his- 
tory and  it  is  the  progressive  realization  of 
this  ideal  that  has  brought  us  to  oiu-  pres- 
ent posture  in  world  affairs. 

Our  great  objective  at  home  today  Is  to 
complete  the  task  of  making  equality  of  op- 
portunity, in  all  of  its  broad  aspects,  a  real- 
ity for  every  American. 

Our  great  objective  abroad  is  to  make  this 
same  equality  of  opportunity  available,  in 
peace  and  In  freedom,  to  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  world. 

In  the  ptirsuit  of  these  goals  we  find  otir- 
selves  engaged  in  a  mortal  struggle,  a  strug- 
gle for  our  very  stirvlval,  a  struggle  forced 
upon  us  by  an  enemy  who  opposes  our  Ideal 
with  his  own  ideal,  which  is  the  equality  cf 
slavery  and  the  destruction  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

There  are  many  aspects  of  this  struggle 
for  survival,  and  we  must  succeed  in  all  of 
them.  All  of  these  facets.  I  suppose,  could 
be  broken  down  into  two  broad  divisions. 

The  first  division  consists  of  those  defen- 
sive programs  which  we  must  pursue  to  meet 
the  ever-present  threat  of  force  and  military 
aggression  by  the  Communists. 

The  second  division  Includes  those  more 
agreeable  policies,  the  propagation  of  our 
ideas,  the  improvement  cf  international 
trade,  assistance  to  other  nations  such  as 
the  Marshall  plan  and  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  and  the  other  positive  programs 
through  which  we  attempt  to  foster  the 
independence  of  other  nations  and  the  Im- 
provement of  living  standards  for  the  peoples 
of    the    world. 

But  though  we  may  for  purposes  of  dis- 
cussion break  down  our  policy  Into  two 
broad  divisions,  we  should  never  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  this  policy  is  one  seamless 
cloak,  that  It  is  all  of  one  cloth  and  that 
all  of  its  parts  are  Interwoven. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  support  a  great  mili- 
tary buildup  and  to  ignore  those  programs 
of  foreign  assistance,  trade  cooperation,  and 
cultural^  exchange  which  are  vital  parts  of 
our  policy. 

It  is  not  enough  to  support  the  more 
peaceful  and  altruistic  aspects  of  our  policy 
while  at  the  same  time  to  shun  those  pro- 
grams of  military  preparedness  and  nuclear 
development  and  stiff  resistance  to  Com- 
munist aggression  that  are  absolutely  in- 
dispensable to  our  survival  as  a  free  nation. 

In  this  great  struggle  which  is  being  car- 
ried forward  on  so  many  fronts  and  at  so 
many  levels,  each  of  us  has  a  role  to  play. 

For  many,  that  role  entails  great  personal 
sacrifice.  The  scientists  who  under  in- 
credible tensions  strain  their  mental  and 
physical  faculties  to  the  outer  limits  In  order 
to  gain  for  our  country  a  year  or  a  month 
in  the  arms  race  that  has  been  forced  upon 
us;  the  I'oreign  Service  officers  who  labor 
under  the  American  flag  at  great  risk  to 
themselves  and  their  families  in  a  thousand 
dangerous  environments:  the  men  in  uni- 
form who  patrol  the  barren  wastes  and  who 
occupy  the  lonely  islands  and  stations  which 
make  up  our  vast  Atlantic  and  Pacific  missile 
ranges;  the  sentries  of  freedom  who  at  bases 
and  installations  around  the  globe  are  to- 
day sacrificing  some  of  the  most  Important 
years  of  their  lives  in  your  defense  and  in 
mine;  all  of  these  deserve  the  gratitude  of 
the  American  people  and  of  all  the  people 
of  the  free  world. 

The  members  of  this  graduating  class  are 
today  embarkins;  upon  a  special  ki'.id  of 
sacrifice,  a  special  kind  of  service,  the  im- 
portance of  which  cannot  be  magnified  or 
e.xaggerated. 


By  the  end  of  this  year,  5.000  of  your  fel- 
low Peace  Corpsmen  will  be  serving  in  38 
countries. 

They  have  brought  something  new  Into 
these  countries. 

They  are  rot  there  to  exploit  the  labor  of 
others;  they  ire  there  to  labor  for  others. 

They  are  not  there  to  make  a  profit  for 
themselves;  they  are  there  to  return  a  profit 
to  others. 

They  are  lot  there  tj  be  served  but  to 
serve,  to  do  a  Job.  to  train  teachers,  engi- 
neers, mechanics,  carpenters,  home  econo- 
mists, soil  specialists,  tractor  and  farm 
equipment  operators,  agricultural  extension 
workers,  and  laboratory  technicians. 

Unlike  tlKsir  Commimist  contemporaries, 
they  are  not  in  these  nations  to  subvert  and 
enslave;  they  are  there  to  liberate. 

These  young  Americans  are,  as  Sargent 
Shrlver  has  described  them,  a  blend  of  the 
statesman  a  id  the  scholar.  Every  country 
that  Peace  Corps  volunteers  have  gone  to 
has  asked  thit  their  number  be  doubled  and 
tripled. 

And  as  the  Peace  Corps  has  been  of  great 
service  to  other  nations,  so  has  It  been  to  our 
own  Nation. 

As  it  has  raised  the  esteem  of  our  coun- 
try around  the  world,  so  too  has  it  helped 
to  restore  Dur  own  confidence  in  ourselves. 

Never  again  let  It  be  said  that  the  young 
people  of  America  are  soft  and  selfish  and 
incompetent.  Never  again  let  It  be  said  that 
the  students  on  our  campuses  have  lost  the 
traditional   Idealism   of  former  days. 

The  brief  history  of  the  Peace  Corps  has 
already  prowd  that  whenever  we  give  our 
young  people  an  opportunity  to  serve,  they 
will  serve;  whenever  we  clearly  hold  up  an 
ideal,  they  will  pursue  that  ideal;  whenever 
we  offer  a  challenge,  they  will  respond  to 
that  challenge  with  a  heroic  effort. 

The  labor  cf  every  one  of  the  thousands  of 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  aroimd  the  globe  is 
llviifjg  testimony  to  the  truth  that  we  in 
America  are  still  working  at  the  task  of  ex- 
panding human  freedom  and  opportunity. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  a  reminder  to  all  of  u.« 
that  if  from  time  to  time  we  have  wandered 
from  our  mi.jslon,  or  temporarily  forgotten 
about  It,  we  are  now  back  on  the  track. 

Every  Pcaco  Corps  volunteer  that  we  send 
abroad  is  further  proof  that  we  In  America 
still  believe,  after  the  passage  of  almost  two 
centuries,  that  if  a  man  is  given  a  fair  chance, 
he  will  elevate  himself  and  transform  the 
environment  around  him  and  that  if  man 
is  given  a  real  choice  he  will  choose  freedom 
and  will  stand  with  those  who  defend  free- 
dom in  the  world. 

I  understand  that  the  members  of  this 
class,  which  include  doctors,  medical  assist- 
ants and  master  fishermen,  are  going  to 
Africa  to  work  with  the  people  In  Togo  and 
in  Sierra  Leone.  We  are  endeavoring  to  keep 
the  peoples  of  that  great  continent  from 
sinking  Into  the  pit  of  desp>ondency,  despair, 
and  hopelessness  that  will  prompt  them  to 
turn  to  commimlsm  as  a  possible  solution  to 
their  grave  problems. 

The  best  way  to  do  this  Is  to  make  them 
realize  that  through  our  material  assistance 
and  through  the  person-to-person  help  and 
instruction  which  the  Peace  Corps  provides, 
we  can  help  them  to  solve  their  problems, 
to  make  progress,  to  build  the  kind  of  so- 
ciety they  want  for  themselves  and  for  their 
children,  and  to  do  it  in  Individual  freedom 
and  in  national  independence. 

Tliose  of  you  who  are  going  forth  from 
this  class  are  playing  a  direct  and  vital  and 
Indispensable  part  in  preserving  and  extend- 
ing and  enlarging  the  American  tradition. 

As  you  render  a  service  to  less  fortunate 
peoples  around  the  world,  you  render  even 
greater  service  to  your  own  country.  And  as 
your  labor  rewards  those  whom  you  seek  to 
help,  so  win  It  prove  to  be  the  most  per- 
sonally rewarding  experience  of  your  lives. 
I  envy  you  your  Journey  ahead. 

I  am  proud  and  honored  to  have  been  in- 
vited to  come  here  to  take  part  in  this  cere- 


mony and  I  wish  to  express  to  each  of  you 
the  gratitude  and  the  admiration  of  the 
American  people  for  the  work  you  are  doing 
in  the  cause  of  human  freedom  and  human 
advancement,  the  cause  to  which  our  country 
Is  dedicated  and  which  shall  prevail. 
Thank  you  and  good  luck  to  you  all. 


Roge.s   Calls   for   R'-ium    to   Jelfcis. jrm 
Concept  of  Ccnsijtutional  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  V\ALIER  ROGERS 

(IF    TEX.^.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  17,  1962 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  observance  today  of  the  175th  anni- 
versary of  the  adoption  of  our  Constitu- 
tion i.s  reason  sufficient  for  jubilation, 
and  I  wholeheartedly  rejoice  with  every 
free  American  on  this  great  occasion. 
But  as  I  reflect  upon  the  real  significance 
of  this  event,  my  heart  tells  me  that  we, 
as  legislators,  must  redouble  our  efforts 
to  retui-n  to  the  ti-ue  concepts  of  the  Con- 
stitution. I  speak  not  as  a  Democrat  but 
as  an  American  to  Americans.  Patriot- 
ism is  universal  and  transcends  all  nar- 
row partisan  confines.  Let  us  unite  in 
marking  this  day  with  a  vow  to  heed  the 
danger  signals  that  are  so  prevalent  to- 
day and  re.solve  to  restore  the  principles 
of  constitutional  government  expounded 
by  Thomas  Jefferson,  one  of  the  founders 
of  our  great  American  democracy. 

Historians  regard  Jeffer.son  as  the 
sculptor  of  the  first  10  amendmenLs 
which  we  commonly  refer  to  today  as 
the  Bill  of  Rights — the  real  key  to  Amer- 
icanism. 

Otherwise  this  great  document  ha> 
been  amended  13  times.  But  just  a  few- 
weeks  ago.  right  here  in  this  Chamber, 
under  parliamentary  procedure  whicli 
blocked  free  and  open  debate,  another 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  ap- 
proved. But  approved,  I  might  point  out. 
over  the  protestatioiis  of  Members  like  I 
who  believed  that  the  abolition  of  the  poll 
tax  was  just  one  more  abrogation  of 
States  rights — and  another  insult  to 
Thomas  Jeffer^^on  who  said,  as  long  ago 
as  1825: 

I  see  *  •  •  with  the  deepest  affliction,  the 
rapid  strides  with  which  the  Federal  branches 
of  our  Government  is  advancing  toward  the 
usurpation  of  all  the  rights  reserved  to  the 

States. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  I  have  lost 
faith  in  the  Con.stitution  nor  in  the 
American  people.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Con.stitution  has  withstood  the  fire  and 
brimstone  of  practically  daily  attack 
from  both  within  and  without  and.  I  am 
proud  to  .say,  it  stands  today  as  the  bed- 
rock of  the  goveinment  of  free  man. 
It  is  the  perfect  answer  to  communism 
or  any  other  ideology  of  those  who  w  ould 
subject  mankind  to  slavery. 

The  theme  of  my  protest  is  rather  that 
'"the  people,  to  whom  all  authority  be- 
longs." as  Jefferson  put  it.  are  being 
robbed.  The  authority  of  the  people,  ac- 
cording to  the  Constitution,  should  be 
voiced  through  duly  elected  representa- 
tives in  Congress.    But  the  prerogative 
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of  the  Congress,  if  we  are  not  more  pru- 
dent, will  be  further  encroached  upon 
by  the  executive  and  judicial  branches. 
Did  we  not  have  repeated  examples  of 
this  phacy  during  the  reign  of  the  re- 
organization plaris  when  the  executive 
branch  sought  rei-eatedly  to  vest  adjudi- 
cative powers  in  civil  service  employees? 
And  the  judiciary  branch  has  sought 
by  "constructions'  to  usurp  the  rights  re- 
served to  the  Sta  es.    Certain  decisions 
of   the  Supreme  Court  in  recent  years 
have    absolutely    nullified    many    State 
laws  by  the  doctrine  of  Federal  preemp- 
tion which  is  pr(dicated  upon  the  su- 
premacy clause  contained  in  the  Consti- 
tution.    I  do  not  propose  that  we  alter 
that.     However,  there  is  an  area  of  con- 
cuzTent    legislative    jurisdiction    where 
both  the  Federal  Goveiiiment  and  the 
State  government   may  constitutionally 
legi.slate  and  whe;e  both  a  Federal  and 
State  law  may  be  effective  at  the  same 
time.     It  is  from  Jus  area  that  the  Su- 
preme Court   by   its   •consti-uctions'   is 
evicting  the  juris-iiction  of  the  States. 
Thus  it  remains  for  us.  the  legislative 
branch,  to  protect  the  people  whom  we 
represent  and  who;  e  rights  are  thus  being 
\     u.surped.    This  we  have  attempted  to  do 
'  ^and  will   continue  to  pursue  either  by 
^;:Congressman  Howard  Smiths  bill.  H.R. 
.^  3.   the  States  rights  bill,  or  any  other 
^■*J  pioper  legislative  means.   To  correct  this 
r  t'-end.   I   have   int  oduced   House   Joint 
Resolution  70  whic  i  proposes  an  amend- 
ment  to   the  Con.stitution  to  empower 
Congress,  by  statute,  to  limit  the  author- 
ity of  the  courts  ol  the  United  States  to 
determine  that  st.itutes  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  S.ate  are  repugnant  to 
the  Constitution. 

If  left  unchecked,  the  Supreme  Court 
can  stray  far  afleM  of  the  powers  given 
to  it  under  the  Constitution.  Should  it 
do  so.  and  many  r3cent  decisions  would 
indicate  a  definite  trend  in  that  direc- 
tion, we  may  witness  proof  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  fears  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
when  he  warned: 

The  germ  of  dissolution  of  our  Federal 
Government  is  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Judiciary  •  •  •  a  •  •  •  body  •  •  •  work- 
ing like  gravity  by  night  and  by  day.  gain- 
ing a  little  today  and  little  tomorrow,  and 
advancing  Its  noiseless  step  like  a  thief,  over 
the  fields  of  Jurisdiction,  until  all  shall  be 
usurped  from  the  States,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  all  be  consolidated  Into  one. 

Let  us,  proudly  in  our  full  constitu- 
tional right  to  do  so,  and  humbly  as 
mere  mortals,  pray  to  God  to  help  us 
return  to  the  concepts  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, the  concepts  lor  which  our  fathers, 
sons,  and  brothers  have  laid  down  their 
lives,  and  the  concepts  which  have  so 
nobly  guided  us  for  175  years. 


General  von  Stfubtn:  Germ.'.n  .■American 
Patriot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

(  ■■>     MI>>i  It  RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  17,  1962 

Mr.       CURTIS       of       Missouri.     Mr. 
Speaker,  throughout  tlie  country  today 


the  Steuben  Society  of  America  is  cele- 
brating the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Maj.  Gen.  Frederick  William  von  Steu- 
ben, the  fii-m  ally  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution whose  efforts  helped  launch  our 
country.  Many  States  have  proclaimed 
today,  which  is  also  Constitution  Day. 
as  Steuben  Day  in  honor  of  this  great 
German  military  leader  whose  part  in 
giving  America  its  freedom  is  taught 
along  with  the  deeds  of  Geoi-ge  Wash- 
ington and  Lafayette. 

The  creed  of  the  Steuben  Society  and 
the  emphasis  of  the  celebration  of  his 
birthday  center  entirely  on  the  theme  of 
Americanism.  Although  a  Gennan.  Von 
Steuben  was  an  American  patriot,  and 
those  who  honor  him  do  so  as  an  expres- 
sion of  their  loyalty  to  America  and  to 
the  principles  for  which  the  general 
fought. 

I  am  happy  to  join  with  those  in  all 
parts  of  America  who  look  upon  today 
as  a  day  of  rededication  to  the  ideals 
of  this  countiy.  I  commend  the  spirit 
of  General  von  Steuben  in  coming  to  the 
aid  of  a  battered,  rag-tag  Army,  but  an 
Ai-my  fighting  for  a  great  principle. 
And  I  commend  those  who,  in  honoring 
him,  once  again  turn  themselves  toward 
the  great  principle  of  the  American 
Revolution. 


A  Report  to  the  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

y 

HON   HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  17,  1962 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  the  time  I  have  been  en- 
trusted with  public  office  responsibili- 
ties, it  has  been  my  custom  to  period- 
ically publish  a  summai-y  account  of  my 
activities,  and  I  have  continued  this 
practice  during  my  sei-vice  in  the  Con- 
gress during  these  past  16  years. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  present 
hei'e  a  detailed  account  of  my  every  legis- 
lative word  and  action  over  these  past 
years  because  of  the  limited  time  allowed, 
and  the  newly  restrictive  rules  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing;  and,  more 
particularly,  this  year,  because  the  end- 
ing date  of  this  Congress  is  still  uncertain 
with  the  legislative  fate  of  many  meas- 
ures yet  remaining  undetermined. 

However,  because  of  our  desire  to  pre- 
sent a  timely  recital  of  stewardship,  in 
accord  with  the  Biblical  mandate,  and  for 
the  public  benefit.  I  .shall  try  to  comment 
upon  some  of  the  more  widely  publicized 
issues  of  this  Congress  and  further  reveal 
my  fundamental  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment, and  life,  by  including  various  ex- 
tracts of  speeches  on  other  basic  legisla- 
tive subjects  of  national  significance. 
This  summary  is  being  submitted,  of 
coui-se,  with  the  realization  that  the 
great  majority  of  our  people  are  current- 
ly aware  that  most  of  our  important  leg- 
islative actions  these  days  are  for  the 
continuation  and  amendment  of  laws  al- 
ready in  effect  and  which  arc  expanded 


or  modified,  by  our  determinations  here, 
through  the  succeeding  years. 

THREE  rUNDAMf:NTAL  REQUIREMENTS:    MILITARY 
SECURITY,    COMMUNIST   CONTAINMENT,   FISCAL 

RESPON  SIBIL  mr 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  manifest  destiny  of 
this  Nation,  in  opposition  to  atheistic 
communism,  is  to  safeguard  our  own 
freedoms  and  thereby  preserve  the  light 
of  liberty  in  a  threatened  and  frightened 
world. 

It  is  equally  obvious  that  to  accom- 
plish this  ta.sk  we  must  ever  strive  to 
be  war-deterrently  equal,  or  even  supe- 
i-ior,  to  the  Kremlin  dictatorship  in  mili- 
tary might  and  space  exploration;  any- 
thing less  than  that  could  well  provide 
a  desperate  temptation  to  reckless  and 
ruthless  individuals. 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  and  imprudence  and  an 
invitation  to  economic  disaster  for  our- 
selves if  we  lessened  our  vigilance,  or 
relaxed  our  supervision,  in  preventing 
waste  and  extravagance  in  our  required 
military  procurement  and  space  re- 
search programs. 

The  largest  item,  by  far.  in  our  na- 
tional budge  »<,  now  reaching  into  the 
40  billions  of  dollars,  is  the  mihtai-y  de- 
fense appropriation;  nobody  will  argue 
against  an  adequate  defense  appropria- 
tion. However,  the  duty  of  the  Defense 
Department  to  maintain  our  defense 
system  does  not  carry  with  it  any  right 
of  profligate  spending.  Frugality  can  be 
a  mark  of  military  efficiency  as  well  as 
it  is  of  an  enterprising  business  or  in- 
dividual. 

Our  problem,  then,  is  to  provide  for 
our  full  security  against  the  Communist 
projection  but  to  do  it  within  a  finan- 
cial system  and  atmosphere  of  the  most 
caieful  planning  and  the  most  frugal 
spending.  This  is  the  conviction  with 
which  I  considered  our  military  appro- 
priations in  this  Congress,  a&  well  as  in 
the  past,  and  such  conviction  is  revealed 
in  the  following  extract  from  my  speech 
in  the  House  on  this  subject: 

Mr.  Speaker,  indeed,  there  is  no  question 
about  the  imperative  necessity,  in  the  light 
of  the  belligerent  attitude  of  the  Kremlin. 
of  our  military  forces  being  fully  prepared 
to  protect  the  security  of  the  United  States 
against  any  surj^rlse  move  by  the  Soviets. 

However,  when  the  House  returns  to  the 
consideration  of  this  grave  subject,  in  the 
near  future,  I  most  earnestly  hope  we  will  not 
be  of  a  spirit  to  disregard  the  necessity  for 
including  every  reasonable  safeguard  against 
and  restriction  upon  wasteful  and  extrava- 
gant military  spending  that  we  can.  Thirty- 
nine  and  a  third  billion  dollars  is  an  awful 
lot  of  money  and  its  very  enormity  provides 
an  avenue  for  careless  and  negligent  expend- 
itures. 

On  this  score  the  Comptroller  General,  in 
his  recent  report,  pointed  out  the  existence 
of  waste  and  inefficiency,  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment, in  its  management  of  electronic 
supplies  of  the  military  services. 

In  past  reports  multitudinous  examples 
of  extravagance  and  waste  by  the  Defense 
Department  have  been  disclosed  through  the 
use  of  negotiated  contracts  instead  of  com- 
petitive bidding  and  confused  and  antiquated 
bookkeeping  methods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress, 
and  of  the  administration  Itself,  to  insure 
that  the  purse  strings  operated  by  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  the  Defense  Department 
are  kept  sensibly  and  economically  tight. 
Closer  supervision  of  negotiated  contracts  to 
prevent  exorbitant  profits  and  a  wider  use  of 
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competitive  blddiiig  practices  would  do  much 
to  save  the  taxpayers'  money. 

A  more  strict  adherence  to  th.e  pro.  i-si'jns 
of  the  Budget  and  Accounthig  Procedures 
Act  of  1950.  and  a  better  organized  central 
procurement  unit  would  go  far  tow.ird  pre- 
venting duplication  and  waste. 

Adequate  national  defense  ;s  indeed  \ita! 
but  the  people  of  this  coimtry  are  seriously 
disturbed  by  tlie  continuing  revelations  of 
wasteful  and  extravagant  spending  by  the 
military  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  each 
and  every  penny  spent  comes  out  of  the 
hard  earned,  and  highly  taxed,  pay  of  the 
average  American  workingma!i  and  business. 
The  duty  of  the  Defense  Department  to  guar- 
antee our  security  does  not  carry  with  it  any 
license  to  indulge  in  loose  and  careless  finan- 
cial practices. 

With  past  experience  In  mind  I  hope  th^t 
this  House  will  continue  to  impress  upon 
the  Defense  Department  that  economic  fru- 
gality and  wise  spending  can  be  a  mark  of 
efficiency  in  the  military  field  as  well  as  it  is 
of  an  en'.erpriair.g  business. 

Wr    MUST    PERSF\FRr    !N    THE    KrRSfir    OF    PEACF. 

Mr  Speaker,  wliile  we  indeed  have 
every  rii^ht  to  provide  for  our  fullest  de- 
fense against  any  a?urPs.sor.  I  most  earn- 
estly believe,  as  I  have  repeatedly  stated 
here,  we  have  an  accompanying:  duty,  to 
our.selves  and  to  others,  to  persevenn^ly 
pursue  every  honorable  means  that  mi'-iht 
brii^ig  blessed  peace  to  this  troubled 
earth. 

It  appeart'd  iv  many  of  us  th.^t  th*^ 
most  practical  and  effect i\e  way  to  pro- 
mote peace  would  be  to  seek  mutually 
satisfactory  aurecmeiits.  with  guaran- 
tees, on  disarmament  with  other  nations, 
A  threat  many  of  us  very  deeply  felt  that 
this  Government  sl:ould  I'.ave  a  special 
unit  or  branch  whicli  would  concentrate 
its  activity  on  the  objective  of  disarma- 
.ment 

That  1.;  .\liy  I  personally  introduced 
H  R.  79.50.  in  this  Congress,  which  was 
desiuned  to  establish  a  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol Ageiicy.  A  similar  bill  was  finally 
approved  and  it  is  a  matter  of  cratifica- 
Uon  to  me  that  we  now  have  in  the 
executive  department  of  this  Govern- 
ment a  licvv  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  whose  fundamental 
purpose  is  to  promote  peace  thi-ough  dis- 
armament, I  am  pleased  to  include  ex- 
tracts from  my  remai-ks  in  the  House 
when  this  impoiiant  legislation  was  un- 
der discussion: 

Mr  Chairman,  as  a  sponsor,  in  this  Con- 
gress, of  a  similar  bill  (H.R.  7950)  I  most 
earnestly  urge  my  colleagues  here  to  con- 
scientiously consider  the  basic  objective  of 
the  legislative  proposal  contained  in  this 
measure  (H.R.  9118)  to  establish  a  U.S,  Arms 
Control  Agency,  'j|i 

To  my  mind  the  fundamental  objective  of 
this,  and  companion  bills,  is  ito  provide  a 
concrete  demonstration  of  oui'  willingness 
to  explore  every  honorable  means  and  avenue 
of  reducing  and  eliminating  the  terrible  po- 
tentialities of  a  nuclear  catastrophe  beim; 
visited  upon  this  Nation  and  the  world, 

I  realize  there  are  some  very  sincere  indi- 
viduals who  question  the  timing  of  this 
legislation  toward  arms  control  agreement 
when  the  two  strongest  nations  in  the  world 
are  engaged  In  an  arms  race.  However,  in  my 
considered  opinion.  It  is  indeed  Just  the 
time  when  there  is  the  greatest  urgency  to 
deal  with  this  problem.  The  heightening 
tensions,  and  the  increasing  arms  race,  is  just 
the  period  when  we  ought  to  devote  our  best 
efforts  to  find  tlie  means  to  avoid  war  and 
cut  down  the  arms  development  competition 
because  of  the  frightening  dangers.-tliat  are 
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contained  in  such  competition,  of  a  world- 
wide liolocaust. 

Associated  with  this  primary  purpose  of 
conscientiously  attempting  to  prevent  total 
destruction  of  humanity,  there  Is  the  vital- 
ly important  propaganda  benefit  that  sure- 
ly would  accrue  to  us.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  from  the  creation  of  an  official  agen- 
cy of  this  Government  to  seek  peace  tlirough 
honorable    agreement    for   arms   control. 

Thus  far.  and  unfortunately,  we  are  forced 
to  admit  that  the  deceptions  and  falsifica- 
tions of  Communist  propaganda  announce- 
ments have  been  extremely  difficult  to 
overcome  and  have  tended  to  Influence  un- 
witting and  unknowing  peoples  elsewhere  to- 
ward the  conviction  that  it  is  the  Krem- 
lin leaders  rather  than  ourselves  who  are 
honestly    seeking   peaceful    negotiations. 

■fhe  United  States  has  certainly  been  most 
earnest,  most  serious,  and  most  honest  in 
Its  alms  for  world  peace;  we  are  not  an  ag- 
gressive nation.  We  are  not.  however,  a 
spineless  people  who  shun  war  when  the 
alternative  is  ba.se  servitude;  as  our  glorious 
history  demonstrates,  we  can  fight,  when 
forced  to,  and  we  can  win,  but  as  a  God- 
fearing people  and  Nation  we  prefer  honor- 
able peace. 

What  this  new  Agency,  proposed  to  be 
established  in  our  Government  by  this  legis- 
lation, would  do  for  us  would  be  to  find  realis- 
tic ways  to  bring  about  a  reduction  In  arma- 
ments, to  find  formulas  which  would  protect 
the  national  interest,  and  at  the  same  time 
promote  the  cause  of  peace. 

Very  likely  some  well-intentioned  persons 
win  be  Inclined  to  say  that  the  creation  of 
an  Arms  Control  Agency  implies  that  we 
may  be  bowing  to  the  opposition  and  mov- 
ing toward  a  modified  pacifism  as  a  na- 
tional policy.  An  examination  of  our  his- 
tory, our  traditions  and  our  intentions 
clearly  demonstrates  that  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  fact. 

What  we  are  demonstrating  to  the  world, 
however,  is  that  the  United  States,  first 
among  all  the  nations,  has  established  In 
Its  official  Government  pattern  a  con- 
scientious effort  for  a  policy  of  peace.  An 
effective  Arms  Control  Agency  certainly  does 
not  mean,  or  Imply,  that  we  are  Willing 
to  settle  for  peace  at  any  price;  but  it  will 
most  surely  prove  to  any  enemy,  and  the 
world,  that  we  are  not  afraid  to  pay  the 
price  of  peace. 

,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  earnestly  urge  the  Mem- 
bers here  to  exercise  their  patriotic  Judg- 
ment of  the  merit  and  value  this  legisla- 
tion would  contribute  to  the  strengthening 
of  our  position  of  world  leadership  today  and 
approve  this  measure  without  extended  de- 
lay. 

SELF    INTEREST  —  MUTUAL    SECTJRITT 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  face  of  the  con- 
tinuing and  harassing  Communist  de- 
sign of  conquest  of  all.  and  suffocation 
of  freedom  everywhere.  I  remain  most 
deeply  impressed  with  the  foundation 
principle  involved  in  our  mutual  secu- 
rity and  foreign  assistance  program.s. 
That  principle  is  the  prevention  of  the 
necessity  for  Ameiican  fathers  and  sons 
to  fight,  and  pei-haps  die,  again,  all  over 
thf  world. 

M  the  same  time.  I  have  been  stead- 
fastly concerned  that  the  assistance  was 
absolutely  needed,  that  the  security  pro- 
jected was,  in  reality,  mutual,  and  that 
every  possible  safeguard  was  implanted 
into  the  program  for  the  most  frugal 
spending,  the  fullest  return,  and  the 
absolute  removal  of  waste  and  extrava- 
gance 

Siiice  \ve  originated  this  piogram  back 
in  1948  the  facts  increasingly  have 
shown  thar.  many  of  the  countries  we 
have  assisted  have  gradually  reached 
the  point  cf  economic  productivity  be- 


yond any  prevloot  capacity  and,  in  many 
instances,  it  is  el^r  no  expanded  aid  is 
waiTanted  in  earnest  mindfulness  of  our 
own  not  inexhaustible  resources, 

Ijt  did  appear  to  me  that  the  measuie 
we  acted  upon  in  1961  should  include,  as 
a  practical  and  effective  projection. 
Executive  authority  to  plan  development 
assistance  to  friendly  countries  on  an 
assured  basis  of  5-year  duration.  The 
burden  is  upon  the  Executive  to  deter- 
mine when  such  assistance  is  important 
to  the  advancement  of  the  U.S.  interests. 

However,  while  it  is  indeed  practically 
wise  to  carefully  contribute  to  the  re- 
habilitation and  development  needs  of 
our  friendly  allies,  it  would  be  the  height 
of  foolish  generosity  to  bankrupt  our- 
selves in  doing  so. 

Mr,  Speaker,  these  are  the  basic  prin- 
ciples which  have  goveined  my  actior\s 
on  our  foreign  assistance  programs  and 
they  are  indicated  in  the  extract  of  mv 
remarks  which  follows: 

Mr.  DoNOHTJi:.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  see  It, 
this  debate  on  the  reasonable  continuation 
of  our  mutual  security  aid  program  should 
begin  with  a  concrete  demonstration  of  our 
deepest  concern  for  our  overburdened  Ameri- 
can taxpayers. 

That  legislative  concern  should  be  even 
more  concentrated  and  emphasized  because 
of  the  factual  evidence  in  the  record  "of 
wast-e  and  extravagance — a  pattern  of  loose, 
lax  adniinlstration  through  the  entire  com- 
plex of  foreign  aid." 

I  earnestly  hope  that  In  the  phases  of  the 
program  where  this  extravagance  and  waste 
has  been  displayed  the  recommended  reduc- 
tions will  be  approved. 

The  divisions  of  this  program  which  appear 
to  have  been  operated  and  projected  in  tlie 
best  Interests  of  ourselves  and  the  advance- 
ment of  our  foreign  allies  are  the  technical 
assistance  and  Development  Loan  Fund  ex- 
tensions, I  hope  that  these  features  will  be 
adequately  supported  as  their  worth  ha.s 
been  substantially  proven. 

Let  us  strive  today  to  conscientiously 
enact  a  measure  that  will  provide  reasonable 
assistance  to  our  allies,  in  the  fields  wliere 
such  help  Is  most  needed,  while  we  Insure 
elimination  of  those  parts  of  the  program 
which  have  been  proved  wasteful  and  worth- 
less. 

A    HIGH    NATIONAL    MORALE    f§    IMPrRATIVE 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  true  that  in  modern 
times,  especially  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  our  legislative  activities  here 
have  increasingly  extended  and  ex- 
panded, in  their  import  and  impact, 
upon  areas  all  over  the  world. 

These  legislative  projections  which  we 
have  had.  of  necessity,  to  deal  with  are, 
at  times,  so  technical  and  complex,  it  is 
extremely  difficult,  for  even  the  most  ex- 
pert, to  undei'stand  them  thoroughly. 

However,  in  their  development  and  ex- 
ecution, it  is  quite  simple  to  see  that  they 
have  thrust  ever-increasing  burdens  upon 
the  American  taxpayers  and  American 
industry. 

Although  our  American  people  have 
accepted  these  burdens  with  loyal  under- 
standing. I  have  questioned,  over  these 
past  several  years,  the  po.ssibility  of  a  too 
rigid  concentration  upon  world  aline- 
ments  and  too  little  regard  for  the  es- 
.sential  interest  and  welfare  cf  our  own 
taxpayers. 

Dui-ing  this  period.  I  have  attempted 
to  point  out  that  the  most  important 
need  for  the  furtherance  of  any  Govern - 
me4t,objectivc  is  a  continuation  and  en- 
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couragomcnt  of  a  high  morale  among  our 
own  citizens.  If  they  lose  confidence  in 
this  Government  and  it^  officials,  and  if 
they  feel  their  welfare  is  being  disre- 
garded, then  we  are,  indeed,  inviting 
deep  domestic  difficulty. 

The  preceding  Chief  Executive  of  this 
Nation  told  the  people,  upon  as.suming 
his  office,  that  his  yardstick  of  measure- 
ment of  Government  activities  would 
be — "Is  this  good  for  all  Americans?" 
At  that  time,  I  ui-ged  that  the  Congress 
adopt  it  as  our  rule  of  legislative  action 
also,  and  I  have  conscientiou.sly  at- 
tempted to  follow  that  i-ule  myself. 

The  fundamental  strength  of  the 
United  States  is  the  combined  will  and 
determination  of  each  individual  to  sup- 
port his  elected  officials  in  their  conduct 
of  the  Government. 

My  convictions  and  actions,  in  sup- 
port of  this  rule  and  principle,  are,  I 
believe,  revealed  and  demonstrated  in 
the  remarks  I  made  at  the  time  the  legis- 
lative issues  that  follow  came  before  the 
Congress. 

Legislation  for  the  Good  of  All  Ameri- 
cans— Appropriations  for  the  Health.  Ed- 
ucation AND  Welfare  of  American  Citizens 
Mr.  Chairman.  It  was  the  unanimous  Judg- 
ment of  our  Original  Thirteen  States,  as 
expressed  In  their  Independence  Declaration, 
that  all  men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  unalienable  rights,  among  which 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
In  my  opinion  there  Is  no  measure  coming 
before  this  body  more  fully  designed  to 
promote  the  enjoyment  of  these  rights  to 
American  citizens  than  the  approprl:  tions 
bill  for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies. The  basic  units  and  actlvit,les  of  these 
executive  departments  are  more  closely  con- 
nected with  the  lives  of  our  citizens  than  any 
other  agency  of  our  Government  "for  the 
people  " 

Mr,  Chairman,  to  attempt  to  either  regu- 
late or  improve  the  health  and  happiness 
of  human  beings  In  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents  Is  a  most  difficult.  If  not  Impossible, 
task.  We  are  all.  I  am  certain,  agreed  on  the 
necessity  for  practicing  economy  In  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  and  to  preserve  our 
financial  stability  and  world  position.  How- 
ever. I  think  we  are  further  agreed  that 
gestures  of  doubtful  economy  at  the  expense 
of  lowering  national  standards  of  working 
conditions,  health  protection,  and  educa- 
tional advancement  Is  most  unwise  and  im- 
practical, more  especially  in  these  days  of 
communistic  competition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  appropriations  we  grant 
under  this  measure  are  designed  to  con- 
tinuously improve  -he  Christian,  civilized 
working  conditions  of  our  people  and  to 
protect  and  advance  the  health  of  all  our 
citizens,  particularly  children,  women,  and 
the  aged.  It  Is  obvious,  therefore,  that  this 
appropriations  bill  is  of  the  greatest  Im- 
portance  to  the  progress  of  our  national 
welfare  and  that  is  why  each  of  us  have 
the  Jilghest  obligation  to  devote  the  most 
conscientious  attention  to  It. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  generously  granting 
billions  of  dollars  to  aid  our  foreign  allies, 
let  us  not  be  neglectful  of  our  own  citizens. 
At  a  time  when  we  are  telling  the  world  of 
our  better  way  of  life,  as  opposed  to  Com- 
munist barbarism,  let  us  not  dangerously 
reduce  any  of  these  public  services  whose 
contributions  to  national  progress  have  been 
universally  acknowledged.  At  a  time  when 
we  are  engaged  in  a  llfe-and-death  struggle 
with  the  curse  of  communism,  let  us  take 
no  unwise  chances  of  disrupting  the  high 
morale  of  our  own  good  people.  In  con- 
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.science,  let  us  vote  In  support  of  the  con- 
tinuing and  full  functioning  of  these  units 
and  agencies  whose  services  are,  Indeed,  in 
the  national  interest  and  emphatically  good 
for  all  Americans. 


America's  Answer  to  Communist 
Propaganda — Social  Security 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  firm  opinion  adequate 
social  seciu-ity  legislation  Is  one  of  the  sound- 
est barriers  we  can  erect  against  the  advanc- 
ing scourge  of  communistic  propaganda  and 
philosophy  challenging  us  this  very  hour 
and  forcing  us  to  fight  for  the  survival  of 
our  democratic  system.  If  the  sunset  of  the 
American  workers  life,  without  individual 
fault,  brings  only  the  despairing  darkness  of 
fear  of  want,  then  there  Is  grave  doubt  our 
democratic  way  of  living  can  hop>e  to  match 
the  appeal  of  Communist  state  paternalistic 
promises.  When  this  subject  was  discussed 
.in  the  last  Congress  I  reminded  this  body  of 
how  much  stronger,  how  much  more  resist- 
ant to  Communist  enireatment  and  Intrigue 
the  Nation  would  be  when  Its  citizens  are  as- 
sured that  our  great  business  system  and  our 
Government,  working  harmoniously  together, 
establish  a  dignified,  humane  financial  oper- 
ation making  them  eligible  to  receive  what 
every  worthy  working  American  deserves, 
namely,  security  in  time  of  adversity  and 
dire  need. 

Here  on  the  floor  in  1950  I  emphasized 
our  action  then  was  on  the  first  comprehen- 
sive change  In  social  security  laws  proposed 
since  1935.  I  remarked  that  the  entire 
scheme  was  antiquated  and  obsolete  and 
would  require  continuing  revision  for  adjust- 
ment to  the  complex  changes  of  economic 
life  In  an  atomic  age. 

Again  this  year.  I  spoke  on  the  amend- 
ing bill,  as  follows: 

SOCIAL  SECXmiTT    AMENDMENTS.    1961 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  very  earnestly  hope  that 
this  House  will  promptly  approve  the  mod- 
est improvements  recommended  in  this  bill. 
H.R.  6027.  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
Act  of  1961 

Although  the  improvements  Included  In 
this  proposal  are  not  as  liberal  or  expansive 
as  a  great  many  of  us  have  recommended, 
the  changes  suggested  will  benefit  almost 
4';  million  American  people  within  the  first 
year  of  operation. 

As  has  been  more  technically  explained 
here,  the  bill  In  summary  provides  a  small 
Increase  in  the  minimum  benefit  with  a  10- 
percent  increase  in  the  benefits  for  widows, 
widowers,  and  parents,  makes  benefits  avail- 
able for  men  beginning  at  age  62,  liberalizes 
the  Insured  status  requirements,  and  estab- 
lishes a  further  period  of  disability. 

These  increases  and  changes  are  all  in  ac- 
cord with  the  policies  established  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  past  and  add  to  our  present  law 
improvements  that  are  sound  and  desirable. 

The  Increases  and  improvements  are  fully 
financed  by  the  very  slight  addition  to  the 
contribution  rates  and  insure  that  the  so- 
cial security  system  continues  in  actuarial 
soundness. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American  people 
approve  and  desire  the  continuation  and  rea- 
sonable expansion  of  our  social  security  sys- 
tem in  accord  with  the  economic  trends. 
This  measure  offers  us  the  opportunity  to 
meet  the  desires  of  our  people  and  more 
toward  rea.sonable  adjustment  of  the  pro- 
gram In  line  with  the  economic  standards 
under  which  we  live.  It  offers  us.  also,  the 
further  opportunity  to  demonstrate  to  the 
American  taxpayers  that,  while  we  have  true 
concern  for  the  rehabilitation  and  progress 
of  peoples  in  foreign  lands,  our  primary  con- 
cern Is.  and  ought  to  be.  for  our  own  people 
who  are  making  tremendous  sacrifices  for 
the  promotion  of  peace  and  progress 
throughout  the  world. 


PAIR    LABOR    standards    AMENDMENTS,    1961 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  declared  policy  written 
into  the  original  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
Is  "to  correct,  and  as  rapidly  as  practicable 
to  eliminate,  labor  conditions  detrimental 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  minimum  stand- 
ard of  living  necessary  for  health,  efficiency, 
and  general  well-being  of  workers." 

I  doubt  very  much  that  there  are  any 
here  who  seriously  dispute  that  policy;  there 
are  indeed  many  here  who  sincerely  differ 
about  the  ways  and  means  by  which  this  ac- 
cepted policy  can  be  best  extended  at  this 
'  time.  Our  challenge  and  duty  today  Is,  then, 
to  exercise  the  fullest  measure  of  study, 
patience,  and  tolerance  in  working  together 
for  legislative  agreement  on  a  bill  to  further 
project  our  basic  policy  of  advancing  the 
general  welfare  of  workers  In  the  present 
economy  while  conscientiously  endeavor- 
ing to  Insure  Its  Impact  upon  all  indus- 
tries and  individuals  is  as  equitable  as  we 
can  humanly  make  it,  I  hope  our  discussion 
here  will  proceed  with  mutual  understand- 
ing and  deference  so  that  we  can  fulfill  our 
duty. 

In  determining  our  action  on  this  measure 
it  seems  to  me  primary  consideration  should 
be  granted  to  such  fundamental  factors  In- 
volved as  the  advanced  living  costs  affecting 
the  average  A.nerlcan  family  in  our  modern 
economy,  the  essential  need  of  placing  more 
purchasing  power  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
will  surely  spend  it,  thus  accelerating  reces- 
sion recovery,  and  implementing  the  basic 
objective  of  moving  our  economy  ahead  to 
meet  the  Russian  challenge,  as  the  President 
recommends. 

The  authoritative  statistics  presented  to 
us  show  that  last  year  there  were  some  seven 
and  a  half  million  families  In  this  country 
who  had  incomes  less  than  $2,000  annually, 
this  In  the  most  prosperous  country  In  the 
world.  It  has  been  expertly  estimated  that 
the  average  family  needs  a  minimum  of  be- 
tween $4,000  and  $5,000  a  year  to  live  at  the 
barest  level  of  respectability. 

Let  us  further  realize  It  has  been  6  years 
since  the  last  minimum  wage  was  approved 
by  the  Congress,  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  revealed  that,  with  the  advanced 
livings  costs  In  the  Intervening  period,  even 
raising  the  minimum  wage  Immediately  to 
$1,25  would  only  provide  a  third  of  what  Is 
presently  required  to  maintain  a  modest  but 
adequate  standard  of  living  for  the  average 
worker. 

These  and  other  statistics  recited  here  are. 
In  my  opinion,  impressively  convincing  and 
should  influence  our  decision  in  favor  of 
improving  the  structure  of  our  general  wage 
system  and  the  national  economy. 

It  Is  our  proud  boast  that  the  standards 
of  ordinary  family  living  under  the  American 
system  are  the  best  and  highest  In  the  world 
We  are  engaged  In  a  desperate  struggle  with 
Communist  Russia  for  .'^urvival  and  the  ele- 
ments of  that  challenge  more  and  more  se- 
riously Involve  the  economic  factor. 

Under  the  dedicated  and  Inspiring  leader- 
ship of  our  great  President.  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, let  tis  prove  that  our  proud  boastings 
are  a  reality  and  let  us  move  the  economy  of 
this  country  forward  in  keeping  with  our 
destiny  of  freedom,  progress,  and  leader  of 
the  civilized  world. 

HOUSING    ACT    OF    1961 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  most  earnestly  hope  this 
House,  without  extended  delay,  will  approve 
this  housing  bill  of  1961,  H.R.  6028,  designed 
to  assist  in  the  provision  of  housing  for  mod- 
erate- and  low-Income  families,  to  promote 
orderly  urban  development,  to  extend  and 
amend  existing  laws  relating  to  housing, 
urban  renewal,  community  facilities,  and 
other  purposes. 

As  one  who  has,  in  patriotic  concern  and 
consistency.,  supported  an  adequate  housing 
program  for  the  American  people  over  the 
past  14  years  here.  I  sincerely  believe  the 
measure   now  before   us   contains  the  most 
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comprehensive  and  most  commonsense  pro- 
-am in  my  experience.  Its  embracement 
of  a  4-year  period  Is  a  sensible  and  practical 
attempt  to  rescue  us  from  the  emergency 
housing  legislation  phases  that  have  con- 
fronted us  in  the  past. 

The  various  sections  and  provisions  of  this 
bill  ha\e  been  clearly  and  specificuUy  spelled 
out  in  detail  by  proponents  and  opponents 
and  there  Is  no  need  for  repetition  now. 
With  but  one  or  two  innovations  all  the 
basic  provisions  of  this  measu'^e  have  been 
passed,  in  one  form  or  another,  by  this  House 
before.  It  is  strongly  supported  by  the  in- 
dustries involved,  civic  officials,  most  hous- 
ing authorities,  the  majority  of  economic  ex- 
perts, and  the  President  himself. 

The  testimony  and  the  statistics  revealed 
here  demonstrate  beyond  reasonable  doubt 
that  there  is  a  vital  and  Imperative  need  for 
more  housing  in  this  country:  the  evidence 
further  shows,  and  clearly,  that  the  impetus 
that  will  be  provided  to  the  construction  and 
related  industries  will  encouragingly  accel- 
erate our  advancing  economic  recovery  and 
further  reduce  the  unfortunately  great  niuii- 
ber  of   \mertcan  workers  still   unemployed. 

Despite  the  hesitation  of  some  sincere  and 
conscientious  questioners  here,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  on  the  record,  of  the  essential  na- 
tional benefit  already  derived  from  our  pre- 
vious programs  of  urban  renewal  and  slum 
clearance,  college  housing,  housing  for  the 
elderly,  community  facilities,  farm  housing, 
FHA  mortgage  insuring  authority  extensions, 
and  related  activities.  I  submit  It  is  un- 
happily too  seldom  that  we  have  such  a 
realistic  record  of  actual  performance  and 
experience  upon  which  to  base  our  continu- 
ing legislative  Judgment  in  promotion  of  the 
general  wf  ifare. 

TAX    RETORM    AND    REDUCTION 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  power  to  tax  is  the  power 
to  destroy.  The  conflict  and  competition 
between  the  various  States,  municipalities. 
and  Federal  Government  in  the  collection  of 
taxes  Is  robbing  the  American  wage-  earner 
of  his  birthright  and  will  bankrupt  the 
country  unless  we  Institute  corrective  steps 
in  the  immediate  future. 

INTERN.^L    REVENUE    CODE    REVISION 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  my  colleagues  here  well 
know,  I  have,  for  the  past  7  years,  repeatedly 
urged  the  vital  necessity  of  complete  revision 
and  recodification  of  our  entire  Internal,Rev- 
enue  Code.  In  three  successive  Congresses, 
I  have  introduced  bills  whose  purpose  was 
to  accomplish  that  objective.'  We  all  fully 
realize  that  our  present  internal  revenue  laws 
are  jumbled,  complicated,  often  contradic- 
tory, little  understood  by  the  average  person, 
and  filled  with  obsolete  regulations,  impos- 
ing multitidinous  Inequities,  Irritations,  and 
too  often  great  hardships  upon  the  American 
taxpayer. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  a  compete 
and  thorough  revision  of  our  tax  system  in 
the  public  Interest. 

One  of  the  most  compelling  and  forceful 
reasons  for  supporting  this  measure  arises 
out  of  the  alarming  current  unemproyment 
trend  throughout  the  country.  We,  all,  I 
know,  earnestly  and  sincerely  hope  this  trend 
is  short  lived  and  will  be  eliminated  when 
the  administration  readjustment  policies  and 
programs  are  completed.  Nevertheless,  and 
without  any  pivrtisanship,  we  would  Indeed 
be  lax  In  our  duty  if  we  pretended  that  dan- 
gerous unemployment  did  not  now  exist.  It 
is.  therefore.  Imperative  and  timely  that  some 
effort  must  be  made  to  increase  consumer 
purchasing  power,  thereby  stimulating  pro- 
duction and  helping  to  reverse  the  rising  un- 
employment rate.  It  is  fundamental  in  the 
American  system  that  our  tax  policy  should, 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  encourage  a 
constant  expanding  economy. 

Let  us  plan  now,  barring  any  national  or 
world  emergency,  to  expand  this  program  of 
tiix  reduction  and   elimination  so  that   the 


entire  American  purchasing  public  and  all 
affected  Industries  will  be  treated  alike  with 
fairness  and  justice. 

We  have  abundantly  fulfilled  all  our 
pledges  to  our  foreign  allies  and  friends; 
let  us  keep  faith  with  our  own  people  who 
have  suffered  too  long  from  too  much 
taxation. 

OUR    OBLIGATION    TO    THE    VETERAN    AND 
DEPENDENTS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
people  of  thl;5  country  wish  to  turn  their 
backs  in  forgctfulness  of  the  substantial 
sacrifices  made  by  our  war  veterans  and 
their  dependents  in  protecting  this  Nation 
from  armed  enemies.  On  the  contrary,  I 
believe  the  great  majority  of  the  American 
people  realize  there  is  only  one  safeguard 
for  this  Nation  in  time  of  emergency,  and 
that  Is  the  willingness  of  American  men 
and  women  to  fight  and  die  to  preserve  our 
national  security.  I  am  sure  they  further 
understand  that  the  efficiency  of  our  fight- 
ing men  is  go\erned  by  the  morale  of  their 
families  and  dependents.  In  these  tense 
days  of  International  turmoil.  It  Is  not  only 
just  but  patriotically  wise  to  Inspire  the 
vet«riin  of  the  future  with  the  example  of 
our  real  concern  for  the  veteran  of  the  past. 

SMALL    BUSINESS    ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  always  an  un- 
questioned American  tradition  that  this 
Government  shall  aid,  counsel,  assist,  and 
protect  the  interests  of  small  business  In 
order  to  preserve  our  democratic  system  of 
free  competitive  enterprise. 

That  Is  why  I  advocated  and  voted  for  the 
passage  of  the  original  legislation  establish- 
ing a  permanont.  independent  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  agency.  Recognizing 
the  importance  of  our  small  businesses  in 
defense  production  efforts  and  the  national 
economy  I  have  consistently  urged  every  rea- 
sonable Federal  assistance  and  guidance  to 
them  throughout  my  congressional  service. 

WAGE    JUSTICE    FOR    WORKING    WOMEN 

Madam  Chairman,  as  our  immediate  in- 
spiration to  unanimously  approve  this  meas- 
ure, H.R.  11677,  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1962, 
we  need  only  to  look  around  us  and  ob- 
serve the  most  competent,  industrious,  dis- 
tinguished, and  gracious  ladles  whom  we  are 
privileged  to  call  our  colleagues.  I  know  we 
unanimously  agree  that  these  distinguished 
lady  legislators  work  as  hard  and  as  dili- 
gently as  any  male  Member  of  the  Congress 
and  Indeed,  by  their  gracious  presence,  con- 
tribute more  to  this  body  than  any  male 
Member.  There  is  no  thought  here  of  a 
differentiation  in  legislative  salary  because 
of  sex. 

For  our  background  Inspiration  to 
promptly  and  favorably  act  on  this  bill,  we 
need  only  to  reflect  that  it  is  designed  sim- 
ply and  solely  to  provide  wage  Justice  for 
worlfing  women. 

We  all  realize  that  the  origin  of  the  wage 
rate  differential  for  men  and  women  per- 
forming comparable  Jobs  is  the  false  con- 
cept that  a  woman,  because  of  her  very  na- 
ture, somehow  or  other  should  not  be  given 
;.s  much  money  as  a  man  for  similar  work. 

This  antiquated  concept  has  been  long  and 
completely  demonstrated  to  be  false  and  it 
is  Indefensible  from  every  standpoint.  This 
being  so.  we  may  wonder  why  this  legisla- 
tion is  necessary. 

The  answer  is  furnished  to  us  in  the  au- 
thoritative information  provided  by  wit- 
nesses before  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  and  the  Impressive  array 
of  statistics  unhappily  proving  that  discrimi- 
nation in  wage  payments,  on  the  basis  of 
sex,  continues  to  exist  even  In  this  modern 
space  age. 

Recognizing  that  the  concept  of  wage  pay- 
ment discrimination  against  women  is 
false;  having  before  us  the  surprising  but 
overwhelming  evidence  that  such  discrimi- 


nation still  continues  to  exist;  and  realizing 
that  this  measure  represents  the  correction 
of  basic  injustice  being  visited  upon  women 
In  many  fields  of  endeavor,  let  us,  I  urge 
you,  firmly  reject  any  crippling  amend- 
ments and  proceed  Immediately  and  unani- 
mously to  the  enactment  of  this  measure 
extending  simple  wage  Justice  to  the  Increas- 
ing corps  of  America's  worklngwomen. 

CHALLENGES  THAT  MUST  STILL  BE  MET — CORRUP- 
TION   IN    GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  return  to  the  patriotic  soul 
and  spirit  of  a  morally  operating  democracy 
Is  essential  to  our  national  security  and  the 
peace  of  the  world.  Our  constant  struggle 
must  be  to  keep  our  governing  machinery 
at  all  levels  free  from  the  blight  of  special 
privilege  and  grants  to  the  few  at  the  expense 
of  the  general  welfare.  Freed  from  the  vices 
of  corruption  and  favoritism  our  govern- 
mental Institutions  will  work  as  our  fore- 
fathers Intended  them  to  work — for  the  com- 
mon good  of  all. 

NATIONAL  BANKRUPTCY  IS  OUR  GRrJVTEST  POTEN- 
TIAL   DANGER 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  well  know  that 
many  times  during  past  years  I  have  repeat- 
edly stated  my  belief  that  the  not  too  subtle 
strategy  of  the  Communist  leaders  Is  to  en- 
courage us  to  spend  ourselves  Into  national 
bankruptcy  and  thus  take  over  our  country 
and  the  world,  without  the  necessity  of  en- 
gaging In  any  real  war.  I.  and  I  think  a 
good  many  of  my  fellow  Representatives  here, 
am  determjned  not  to  become  an  unwitting 
Russian  ally  In  that  cunning  Commimist 
purpose. 

THE  HOOVtR  COMMISSION    ECONOMY  OBJECTIVES 
MUST    BE    PERSISTENTLY    PURSUED 

Mr,  Speaker,  It  has  been  my  privilege.  In 
past  j-ears,  to  be  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive 
Departments.  As  Is  so  well  known,  the  Ex- 
penditures Committee  acted  upon  the  Presi- 
dential reorganization  plans  based  on  the 
Hoover  Commission  recommendations. 
More  than  half  of  the  Hoover  Commission 
recommendations  have  been  adopted,  with 
tremendous  savings  resulting,  and  I  am 
proud  to  say  I  voted  for  them  all. 

MORAL    LEADERSHIP    IS    OUR    MOST    URGENT    NA- 
TIONAL    NECESSITY 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  do  not  retain  confidence  In  their  duly 
elected  Government  representatives,  then 
even  the  most  astronomical  appropriations 
of  money  will  not  save  us  from  national  dis- 
integration and  Communist  tyranny.  It  Is 
not  the  amount  of  dollars  appropriated  that 
will  save  this  country  In  the  long  run:  it  is 
only  a  morally  confident  people  united  in 
common  respect  for  proper  Government 
authority  that  has  ever  preserved  a  nation 
In  time  of  emergency. 

BILLS    INTRODUCED 

Mr.  Speaker,  limited  as  thi.s  summaiy 
necessarily  is,  it  would  be  even  more  in- 
adequate if  a  partial  list  of  .some  of  the 
measures  I  introduced  in  this  and  past 
Ccn?resses  were  not  included;  they  fol- 
low : 

Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  335.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  relative  to 
equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 

H.R.  2473,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  series  of  special  postage  stamps  to  be 
known  as  the  "Signers  for  Freedom  Stamps,' 
honoring  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

H.R.  3194,  a  bill  to  create  a  National  Peace 
Agency  and  to  prescribe  Its  functions. 

HH.  5263,  a  bill  to  establish  an  effective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  substantial 
and   persistent   unemployment    and    under- 
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employment    in    certain    economically    de- 
pressed areas. 

H  R.  5957,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1£'54  to  provide  an  ac- 
celerated amortization  deduction  for  indus- 
trial or  commercial  plants  and  facilities 
constructed  or  estab;ished  in  economically 
depressed  areas. 

H  R  7950.  a  bill  to  establish  a  U£.  Disarma- 
ment Agency  for  world  peace  and  security. 

H.R.  9421.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  from  the  tjross  Income  for  one- 
half  of  the  expenses  Incurred  by  him  In  the 
construction  of  a  civil  defense  shelter  of  ap- 
proved type  and  design. 

H.R.  10357.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  against  the  United  States  by 
members  of  th.;  uniformed  services  and  civil- 
ian officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  for  damage  tc.  or  lo&s  of.  personal 
property  Incident  to  their  service,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

H  R.  10375.  a  bill  to  amend  sections  1821 
and  1825  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
to  Increase  the  per  diem,  mileage,  and  sub- 
sistence allowances  of  witnesses,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

H  R  12773.  a  biU  to  amend  title  35  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  a  written  dec- 
laration to  be  accept^.'d  in  lieu  of  an  oath, 
iind  for  other  purposes. 

House  Resolution  1()9.  a  resolution  calling 
upon  Congress  to  take  effective  action 
against  the  spread  of  Inflation  and  the  high 
cost  of  living. 

H  R.  2395.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  U.S.  Foreign  Service  Academy. 
H.R.    2471.    a    bill    tlo    establish    a    Federal 
.\gency   for   the   Handicapped,   to   define   iU 
duties,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H  R.  2473,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  30-percent 
credit  against  the  individual  income  tax  for 
amounts  paid  as  tuition  or  fees  for  depend- 
ents to  certain  publl:  and  private  Institu- 
tions ol  higher  education, 

H.R  2475,  a  bill  tt  pro  ide  assistance  to 
communities.  Industries,  business  enter- 
prises, and  IndlviduaJs  to  facilitate  adjust- 
ments made  necessary  by  the  trade  pulley 
of  the  United  States. 

H  R  2529.  a  bill  to  amc:id  .section  201  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  so  as 
to  provide  that  all  quota  numbers  not  used 
In  any  year  shall  he  made  available  to  Immi- 
grants in  oversubscribed  areas  in  the 
following  year,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H  R.  12106.  a  bil:  to  eliminate  discrimina- 
tory employment  practices  on  siccount  of  age 
by  contractors  and  subcontractors  In  the 
performance  of  contracts  with  the  United 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

CONCLUSION — TIMELY     COUNSEL    FROM     A    GREAT 
AMERICAN 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  words  of  wise  authority 
remain  forever  as  comforting  beacons  of  guid- 
ance In  troubled,  distressing  hours,  A 
counseling  message  to  all  Americans  Is  con- 
tained In  the  following  extract  from  a  speech 
given  at  Harvard  University  graduation  ex- 
ercises on  June  30.  1910.  by  the  late  great 
Chief   Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes: 

"The  most  important  agencies  of  democ- 
racy are,  after  all,  not  the  organs  of  govern- 
ment, but  the  Influences  that  sh.-xpe  public 
opinion.  •  •  •  Democracy  must  prize  Its 
public  life.  It  has  stripped  It  almost  alto- 
gether of  ceremonial  and  of  meaningless  and 
absurd  forms.  It  has  placed  tlie  public  officer 
in  a  position  of  power,  to  be  used  for  serv- 
ice. •  •  »  Having  surrounded  him^with  none 
of  the  pomp  which  makes  app(S«l  to  the 
thoughtless  and  Ignorant,  It  must  Invest  him 
with  the  higher  honor  which  should  be  the 
reward  of  fidelity.  Those  who  cultivate  the 
true  democratic  spirit  will  be  as  earnest  In 
their  support  of  faithful  officers  as  they  are 
unsparing  In  their  condemnation  of  the 
faithless." 


The  Birthday  .Annive  .'-ary  of  Gent-ral  \'on 
Siiuben  Is  an  Appropriate  Time  To 
Rf-member     His    Contribution    tr^    This 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HnN    HhNRY  S.  RtUSS 

:.-:CONslN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  17,  1062 

Mr.  REUSS,  Mr.  Speaker.  September 
17  is  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Maj. 
Gen.  Frederick  Wilhelm  von  Steuben, 
one  of  the  most  important  militaiT  fig- 
ures in  the  American  Revolution.  He 
had  been  successful  militarily  in  his  na- 
tive Prussia  where  he  had  been  person- 
ally appointed  to  a  high  military  post  by 
Frederick  the  Great.  He  was  selected 
for  the  general  staff  duty  at  the  royal 
headquarters  and  in  this  position  Rained 
experience  which  enabled  him  to  per- 
form a  unique  and  extremely  valued 
ser\  ice  later  when  he  came  to  the  United 
States  to  aid  the  stiuggle  for  American 
independence. 

After  initial  contacts  with  Benjamin 
Fratiklin  in  Paris,  he  came  to  the  United 
States  and  joined  General  Washington's 
army  in  1777.  It  is  typical  of  this  man. 
who  served  us  so  well,  that  he  offered 
his  services  fi-ee  of  charge  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress.  When  they  sent  a 
committee  to  ask  him  what  his  desires 
were,  he  told  them  he  did  not  care  about 
rank  or  pay.  and  that  he  was  willing  to 
volunteer  to  serve  the  American  cause, 
confident  that  he  would  receive  just 
reward  if  America  was  victorious,  and  so 
confident  of  her  success  that  he  made  no 
mention  of  the  pcssibility  of  failure. 

Steuben  was  a  soldier's  soldier. 
George  Washineton  was  so  impres.sed  by 
his  practical  knowledge  and  experience 
that  he  was  appointed  acting  inspector 
peneial  and  given  the  difficult  and  key 
job  of  training  the  Army.  The  Ameri- 
cans at  this  point  in  their  histoi-y  were 
high  on  enthusiasm  and  good  intentions 
but  low  on  professional  training.  This 
one  serious  shoi-tcoming  which  threat- 
ened their  success  was  overcome  by  Gen- 
eral von  Steuben  who  drilled  the  tioops 
to  perfection  and  wiote  the  ba.sic  train- 
in?  manuals  for  Lho.se  he  could  not  per- 
sonally direct. 

His  "Regulations  for  the  Order  and 
Discipline  of  the  Troops  of  the  United 
States'  contain'^d  the  essentials  of  mili- 
tary instruction  and  procedure  skillfully 
adapted  by  this  brilliant  man  to  the 
needs  of  the  American  soldier.  It  has 
not  received  the  place  in  histoiy  that 
has  been  awarded  to  the  writings  of 
Jefferson,  Hamilton,  and  Madison :  but 
it  clearly  contributed  as  much  or  more 
to  the  early  history  of  this  Nation. 

Washington  obviously  had  high  faith 
in  this  man,  for  he  appointed  him  to  a 
number  of  key  and  important  posts  in 
which  his  talents  and  skills  contributed 
immeasurably  to  the  American  cause. 
One  of  the  most  important  tasks  he  had 
was  to  serve  as  Washington's  represent- 
ative in  the  discussions  which  were  held 


with  the  Continental  Congress  in  the  ef- 
forts to  reorganize  the  Army. 

After  the  suiTender  of  the  British  to 
which  he  so  importantly  contributed. 
General  von  Steuben  continued  to  work 
for  his  adopted  Nation.  He  assisted 
Washington  in  the  preparation  of  a  plan 
for  the  future  defense  of  the  United 
States  and  the  mobilization  of  her  Armed 
Forces.  Washington's  last  official  act 
befoi-e  relinquishing  command  of  the 
Army  in  1783  was  to  write  a  letter  of 
commendation  to  Von  Steuben  for  his 
invaluable  services  to  the  United  States 
throughout  the  war. 

After  the  peace.  Von  Steuben  perma- 
nently stayed  in  the  United  States  and 
eventually  became  a  citizen  of  the  Na- 
tion he  had  served  so  well. 

I  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  off 
when  our  Nation  will  remember  this  man 
in  a  fitting  fashion.  Early  in  the  first 
se.ssion  of  this  Congiess,  I  introduced 
legislation — House  Joint  Resolution  344 — 
which  would  authcy^ze  the  President  of 
the  United  States  :•:  proclaim  this  date — 
Septemtaei-  17— -each  year  General  von 
Steuben  Memo:ial  Day  for  the  observ- 
ance and  commemoration  of  the  birth  of 
Gen.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  von  Steuben.  I 
hope  that  action  can  be  taken  in  the  near 
future  to  approve  this  legislation — the 
text  of  which  follows:      ^ 

Joint  RESOLimoN  Authorizing  thc  Presi- 
Dh  NT  or  THE  United  States  of  America  To 
Procl.mm  Septkmber  17  of  Each  Year  Gen- 

FR\L    von    STELTFEN    MEMORIAL   DaY    FOR    THE 

Observance  and  Commemoration  of  the 
Birth  of  Gen.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  von 
Ptiubfn 

Whereas  it  is  f^ouglit  to  pay  homage  and 
respect  to  tlie  memory  and  achievements  of 
Gen.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  von  Steuben,  who 
came  to  our  shores  on  December  1.  1777.  to 
offer  his  heart  and  his  hand  to  assist  in  our 
struggle  for  independence,  and  his  heroic 
deeds  are  emblazoned  in  the  history  of  our 
country;   and 

Whereas  the  hero,  born  In  Magdeburg, 
Prussia,  on  September  17.  1730.  did  Join  with 
Washington  at  Valley  Forge  and  devote  him- 
self with  great  resolve  and  effect  to  the 
bolstering  up  and  reorganization  of  our  then 
tried  soldiers,  and  distinguished  himself  at 
Monmouth  and  Yorktown;   and 

Whereas,  by  historical  coincidence.  Con- 
stitution Day  and  the  birthday  of  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  von  Steuben  both  occur  on  Septem- 
ber 17:  and 

Whereas  the  said  Major  General  von  Steu- 
ben WPS  Instrumental  in  promulgating  the 
diiil  regulations  and  regulations  for  order 
and  discipline  of  the  troops  of  the  United 
States  which  were  adopted  by  Congress  on 
March  29,  1779.  and  in  addition  he  Is  his- 
torically credited  with  the  fundamental  Idea 
of  the  establishment  of  the  US,  Military 
A.-ademy  at  West  Point:  Now.  therefore   be  it 

F:esoVved  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj  Rrp- 
rcsFTitutix'es  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America  Is  author- 
ized to  Issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
officials  of  the  Government  to  display  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  on  all  govern- 
mental buildings  on  September  17  of  each 
year,  and  inviting  the  people  of  the  United 
Stat-es  to  observe  the  day  In  schools  and 
churches,  or  other  suitable  places,  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  in  commemoration  of 
the  birth  of  General  von  Steuben. 

It  is  inteiesting  to  note  that  the  Con- 
stitution, which  General  von  Steuben 
helped  to  m.ike  possible,  was  signed  on 
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the  aiiniversary  of  his  birth— Septem- 
ber IT.  1787.  It  is  fitting  that  these  two 
aniuveisa'.ies  be  celebrated,  jointly. 
Go\(rnois  of  many  of  the  States  have 
airijuy  proclaimed  September  17  as 
Steuben  Day.  The  States  which  now 
oi,\s :.\e  ihe  aimiversary  are  California, 
t  )r.!ieo::cut,  Illinois.  Michigan.  Mas- 
sac..usetts.  Minnesota.  Missouri,  Nevada, 
Nev.  Jersey.  New  York,  Washington.  a:id 
my  .•■..i'..-.  e  Stjtc  of  Wi.vconsm. 
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tiie  duncer  of  Cuba  to  us  is  far  more  acute. 
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his   goal    is   our   destrtict loii.      He    W.i-v.      .,;d, 
"We    intend    to    ci  i    p-.  eryfiimg    whhiii    uur 
power  to  prevent  s'lc!-,  a  threat  from  coming 
into    exis'er,ce."      He    even    recognized    how 
our  X.\TO    h::.      ,,!e  '  i.iding  with  the  enemy 
..nd   usinv;   tiieir  stiips  to  transport  weapons 
of  dc-'i   a  Mon  into  this  hemisphere.     Facts: 
■  ntmue   to  do   nothing  except    wtitch- 
-ci    sur\eilling.  not  even  a  protest." 
•10 a;  .    Kennedy   said,   to   meet   this   or 
her  crisis  he  hns  asked  for  authority 
to    caUup    150  000    Reserves.     Fact:    He    al- 
ready has  smh  autliority  and  2.8  million  men 
under  arms  for  such  action  as  Is  necessary 
in   Cuba,   requiring   no   further  act  of  Con- 
are;:s      CiUiiii?    up    150.000    Is    almost    insig- 
nificant and  without   an   adequate  explana- 
tion as  to  why  it  Is   necessary   is  creating  a 
wroui;    ur.pri->.  ■:;    and    may    invite    mlscal- 
culaod    action    by    Khrushchev    who    is    al- 
ready  convinced  that   we  will   not   fight    to 
protprt  o.jrselve.s  und  our  principles.     Presl- 
(!•  :;•    K"!  iirdv  plcdi^ed  to  "continue  to  work 
WHO     C    .b.i::     rel"u'j;ee     leaders. "■      Pact:    We 
b:'.(  V   d  '.rw.  i5efore  on  uur  promise  to  help— 
•.\  ::l  Mipv  .')p:ieve  us  now?     '•Continue  to  keep 
the  A:n.:.    ill  people  and  the  Congress  fully 
mlornied        Fact:    He  has  not.  at  any  time, 
given    adequate   information   to  Congress  or 
the  people      We  have  been   told   repeatedly 
th.".t  "it   is  not  in   the  best   interest  of  the 
country  for  the  people  and  Congress  to  know 
;dl  that  is  h."-ipnr.ine,"     Quote  from  the  Pres- 
ident:   "Rash   ■  ol-i    :.s  cheap    '    •    •   American 
people  shotUd  keco  cool  their  nerve  and  their 
iieaci   ■      Fact:    Official    indecision,    inaction, 
,and   lack  of  policy   Is  our  greatest  danger — 
the  American  people  will  support  strong,  de- 
cisive, knowledgeable  leadership  but  will  not 
a^ree  to  supine   acceptance  of  Monroe  Doc- 
trine   vioh'tion.    Communist    aggression    In 
this  hemisphere,  and  invite  the  war  by  mis- 
calculation   of    our   strength    or    determina- 
tion   by   our   Communist    enemies   who   may 
judge  our  inept  State  Department  leadership 
as  uidicative  of  our  military  capability.     Its 
ii:ipper.cd  before. 

Lets    get    hard-headed    and   start   making 
our   own   policy   instead   of   timidly  waiting 
for  others  and  their  actions  and  demands  to 
=  hape   our  next  move      Let's   remember   the 
American   blueprint.     In   1823   tlie- blueprint 
was  known  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  an  Amer- 
ican  statement  of   policy   which   courageous 
.\inericans    have    always    supported.     Today, 
the  Communist  dictator,  Khrushchev,  says:' 
The  Monroe  Doctrine  has  outlived  its  use- 
fulness     It  ijris  died  a  natural  death.     The 
o'.'    ■:  OIL'  ipft  to  do  is  to  bury  it.  Just  as  you 
buis  anviiiiM'  dead  so  it  will  not  poison  the 
air        .So  Pie.sidc:.'   Kennedy  has  and  is  let- 
ir.ishchp-     V  ith  the  aid  of  his  puppet, 
da  tale  our  conduct,  the  great  United 
Khrushchev  backs  up  his  threat  by 
rattling    and    the    threat    of    nuclear 
destruct irn    ;:    v.e   do    not    agree    to   his   de- 
mands aiid  junk  the  Monroe  Doctrine.     Per- 
haps   some    think    that    "Better    Red    than 
dead    •  should   replace  the   "Give  me   liberty 
or  -.'.e  me  death"  of  Patrick  Henry  and  our 
M.jurue      Doctrine      forefathers.     Both      Mr. 
Kiirushchev   and   Mr.  Kennedy   are  assuring 
the  American  people  that  weapons  and  troops 
in    Cuba    are    defensive    and    therefore    no 
threat.     Weapons,  any  weapons,  are  both  of- 
fensive and  defen.sive.     What  difference  does 
It   make  whnt   they  call   the  Russian    troops 
and  weapons  now  in  Cuba?     So  they  are  de- 
fensive.    Whoever    frees    Cuba    from    com- 
munism will  be  just  as  dead  by  the  action 
of  the  weajxjns  and  troops  which  will  be  used 
'  )    keep    Cub;i    Communist      Who    else    but 
A;nericans  wiU  implement  the  Monroe  Doc- 
irine^     Should    we    wait    until    they're   com- 
pletely fortifipd   to   make  it  more  of  a  fair 
fiuh'    ,!nd  so  .that  more  Am.erican   bovs   will 
die  ' 

N  -.v  w.'  .i:e  told  the  answer  to  all  this 
cold  War  jockeying  and  invasion  of  our  hem- 
isphere, tlie  Berlin  wall  and  a  divided  Ger- 
many,  Vietnam.  Laos,  Africa,   and  our  over- 
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all  foreign  situation  is  to  call  up  l  so  ooo 
reservists,  upset  the  homes  and  biisii  esses 
of  150.000  families.  Is  this  the  bold  Kew 
Frontier  firmness  to  replace  the  firm  action 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  states  is  our  po".rv;> 
What  nonsense. 

The  Cuban  Invasion  which  we  causei  to 
fail,  a  failure  for  which  President  Kcn.iedy 
assumed  full  responsibility,  dein  ..-otrated 
that  the  military  policy  of  vic'<  rv  r<  quiring 
force  was  replaced  by  a  State  Dep  .rtment 
political  decision  of  •'no  force"  since  that 
might  offend  our  Latin  nelghb-  rs  .md  oth^-s. 
We  know  now  the  decision  w.,^  wrong  and 
this  pertinent  statement  from  one  civilian 
ofilclal  who  was  close  to  the  whole  invasion 
operation  now  makes  this  judgment  in  the 
September  17.  1962,  issue  of  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report:  "In  retrospect  the  po- 
litical decision  was  wrong'  A  military  man. 
also  close  to  the  operation  said  this:  'If  you 
go  back  to  that  time  and  look  at  the  whole 
problem  you,  find  that  this  country  faced 
one  fundamental  question:  Can  we  permit  a 
Communist  country  in  this  Western  Hem- 
isphere:" Now,  If  the  answer  is  yes.  then  you 
do  one  thing.  If  the  answer  is  no,  you  do 
another.  But  if  you  weasel  on  that  an.swcr, 
start  compromising,  then  you  wind  up  In 
confusion— with  no  real  answer.  One  thing 
we  should  have  learned  from  this  Cuban 
fiasco  is  this:  You  can't  run  a  military  oper- 
ation that  way" 

To  tmderstand  our  present  indecision  and 
inability  to  act  It  Is  necessary  to  remember 
that  we  have  no  policy.  The  abortive  Cuban 
Invasion  timetable  of  events  shows  this.  We 
mtist  learn  from  experience,  so  here  Is  the 
Cuban  fia.sco  timetable  from  the  spme  Issue 
of   US.   News  ,fc   World    Report 

"Predawn  hoxirs  of  Monday  the  Invasion 
beg.Tn  and  President  Kennedy  called  off  the 
promi.sed  air  support.  Two  administrations 
planned  It.  Monday  noon  he  reversed  his 
decision  and  ordered  the  planes  used  but  bad 
weather  prevented  such  use  and  he  said  use 
them  Wednesday.  Tuesday,  the  Invaders 
were  losing  becau.se  of  lack  of  support." 

"Tuesday  night  the  President  was  attend- 
ing a  White  House  party  for  Congressmen 
and  received  another  appeal  for  help.  He 
approved  the  use  of  one  carrier  for  1  hour 
Wednesday  morning  as  a  cover  to  land  sup- 
plies Specified  no  land  attacks.  Wednes- 
day there  was  a  communications  mixup,  the 
Cuban  fliers  mistimed  their  strike.  The 
US.  planes  never  got  Into  action  and,  any- 
way, it  was  developed,  it  was  too  late,  the 
invasion  was  a  failure.  U  S.  military  offi- 
cials, in  close  touch  with  the  Invasion,  said 
It  came  within  a  hairbreadth  of  siiccess 
The  Invaders  Inflicted  2.000  casualties  on 
Castro's  troops  and  suffered  only  100  prior 
to  the  collapse  because  of  lack  of  support 
Out  of  that  fat»ful  decision  by  President 
Kennedy  Soviet  Russia  is  entrenched  in 
Cuba  and  communism  is  a  real  threat  to  the 
v.Iiole  hemisphere." 

To  those  who  say  we  must  show  unanimity 
of  teamwork  behind  our  President  by  bury- 
ing our  heads  in  the  sand  and  by  not  criti- 
cizing the  indecision  and  lack  of  policy  is  to 
say  our  type  of  free  socletv  has  already 
ceased  to  exist.  With  this  I  do  not  agree. 
The  people  are  entitled  to  know,  to  judge, 
and  to  order  a  change  in  course  when  our 
Nation  is  following  a  road  U)  national  sui- 
cide. This  is  freedom  of  speech  and  action. 
We  need  more  than  tlie  emptv  gesture  of 
calling  up  150,000  Reserves.  We  nrcd  a  de- 
termined policy  clearly  st.Vcii  b-,  tiie  Presi- 
dent which  would  u.se  effetiiv 
million  men  now  und'  r  :i!nis  asi 
bl(x;kade  of  Cuba  to  ijrc-  p;.'  for' 
troops  and  arms  from  bi  ii  i;  i 
whatever  action  it  t,ikc<  '^)  rid 
people  of  the  Conimoios'  ni.,stp: 
enslave  them  and  threaten  us  a 
of  the  free  couiitiirs  of  tins  i 
action  which  is  obviously  called 
Monroe  Doctrh^e. 
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